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United  States 
0/ America 


Congressional  tltcord 

PROCEEDINGS    AND    DEBATES    OF    THE  ^  3^  CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/«ir«day,  March  15,  1973 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Israel  Mowshowitz,  Hilcrest 
Jewish  Center.  FliishlnffN.Y.,  offered 
the  following  prayer:  I 

Our  Ood  and  Father,  in  whom  and 
through  whom  we  are  i^rothers  one  to 
the  other,  we  thsmk  Thtee  for  this  good 
and  ample  land  and  for  the  vision  of 
freedom  which  founded  this  Republic, 
one  nation  under  God.  indivisible,  with 
liberty  and  justice  for  all. 

Make  us  worthy  of  our  goodly  heritage. 
Guide  and  inspire  us  to  remove  from  our 
midst  the  yoke  of  oppression,  the  finger 
of  Insolence,  and  the  words  of  malice. 
Bfake  Thou.  O  Lord,  our  beloved  land 
strong  with  Justice,  mighty  with  love, 
great  with  compassion;  crown  her  good 
with  brotherhood  and  grant  that  it  be- 
come Thy  dedicated  instrument  for  the 
establishment  of  world  peace.  Teach  us 
to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  in  Thy  sight.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Ihe  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  annoimces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection.      ^ 


MESSAGE  FTIOM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
^  that  the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (H.R.  4278)  enUUed 
"An  act  to  amend  the  NaUonal  School 
Lunch  Act  to  assure  that  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  the  child  nutri- 
tion programs  is  maintained  at  the 
level  budgeted  for  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973."  disagreed  to  by  the 
House;  agrees  t6  the  conference  asked 
by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Talmaogk.  Mr.  Aujw,  Mr.  Hukphriy, 
Mr.  Cuius,  and  Mr.  Dolk  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  4278) 
entitled  "An  act  to  ametkl  the  Natknal 
School  Lunch  Act  to  assure  that  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  the  child  nutri- 
tion programs  Is  maintained  at  the  level 
budgeted  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1973." 
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The  message  also  aimoxmced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  follow- 
ing title.  LQ'  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested : 

S.  776.  An  act  to  authorize  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  cable  car  In  San 
Ftanclsco. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
84-1028,  appointed  Mr.  Golowatkr,  Mr. 
McOee,  Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  Bn>EN  as 
members,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  JJB.  Mili- 
tary Academy. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
80-816,  appointed  Mr.  Nxjim,  Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA.  Mr.  Mathzas  of  California,  and  Mr. 
Bartlrt  as  members,  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
84-1028,  appointed  Mr.  Dominick.  Mr. 
Bible,  .Mr.  Bellmon,  and  Mr.  Haskell 
as  members,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  XJB.  Air 
Force  Academy. 


RABBI  ISRAEL  MOWSHOWTTZ 

(Mr.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarits.) 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  tnily 
proud  that  Rabbi  Israel  Mowshowitz, 
who  Just  delivered  the  Invocation  so 
beautifully  and  movingly,  is  the  spiritual 
leader  of  the  Hillcrest  Jewish  Center 
located  in  my  congressional  district. 

Rabbi  Mowshowitz'  outstanding  rec- 
ord of  service  to  his  community.  State, 
and  Nation  certainly  deserves  to  be  hon- 
ored by  his  invitation  to  lead  us  in  prayer 
here  today.  A  graduate  of  Duke  Univer- 
sity, he  is  past  president  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Rabbis,  the  largest  body  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  In  addition  he  is  an 
honoree  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans,  and  the  FederatlcHi  of  Jewish 
Philanthropies. 

A  cof  ounder  and  cochairman  of  Cross- 
nMuls  Africa,  a  study  and  work  camp 
project  which  brought  300  students  an- 
nually to  Africa,  Rabbi  MowshowitK  has 
been  honored  as  a  life  member  of  the 
fiAACP  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 
■  As  a  representative  of  American  Jewry, 
Rabbi  Mowshowitz  served  as  spokesman 
for  the  first  delegation  of  rabbis  to  visit 
the  Soviet  Unkn  in  1956  at  the  invltatlQQ 


of  the  chief  rabbi  of  Moscow  and  was 
the  only  Jewish  representative  to  be  oca- 
cially  Invited  as  the  guest  of  the  Shah  of 
Iran  at  the  2.500th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion. 

As  well  as  being  a  great  spiritual  leader 
Rabbi  Mowshowitz  is  a  great  American. 

I  yield  to  my  able  colleague  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Addabbo)  . 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OP  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Masch  14, 1973. 
Hon.  Cau.  Albxkt, 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representative*. 

Dkak  Sir:  At  noon  on  this  date  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  delivered  the  attached  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  letter  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  dated  March  14.  1973  containing  a 
Notice  of  Taking  of  Deposition  of  W.  Patrick 
Jennings.  Clerk.  VS.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  Department  of  Justice  letter  and 
Notice  of  Taking  of  Deposition  are  In  con- 
nection with  Common  Cauae,  John  W.  Oaid- 
Q«r  v.  W.  Patrick  JeimlngB,  Clerk  of  the 
VSS.  House  of  Repreeentatlves.  and  Francis 
Valeo.  Secretary  of  the  VS.  Senate,  Civil 
Action  No.  237&-72  (VSI>.C.  D.  D.C.) .  Later 
In  the  afternoon  on  this  date,  a  representa- 
tive of  Common  Caxise  served  on  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  a  similar  cc^y  of  the  attached 
Notice  of  Taking  of  Deposition  of  W.  Patrick 
Jennings.  The  Notice  of  Taking  of  Deposi- 
tion states  that  Common  Cause  will  tovt  a 
deposition  for  purposes  of  discovery  tomor- 
row at  10:00  aja.  on  March  16,  1973,  at  the 
office  of  the  attorney  for  Common  Cause.  Mr 
Mitchel  Rogovln.  »06  N  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

This  action  was  Instituted  against  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  as  Supervisory  Officer  un- 
der the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  at 
1971,  Pi.  92-226,  and  v?as  previously  trans- 
mitted to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  on  De- 
cember 14.  1972.  The  Clerk's  letter  of  Decern- 
ber  14.  1972  respectfuUy  advised  that  during 
the  adjournment  r^rtod  under  Hoxise  Beso- 
lutlon  9  of  the  Ninety-Second  CongressMated 
January  21.  1971.  I  made  arrangements  for 
my  defense  as  provided  for  the  Officers  of  the 
VS.  House  of  Representatives  under  2  VS.C. 
118.  In  my  December  16,  1972  letter  to  the 
Attorney  CSeneral  of  the  United  States  mak- 
ing such  arrangements  I  reserved  my  right 
to  appoint  co-counsel  at  any  time  fo*'  my 
defense  as  Supervisory  Officer  as  prescribed 
by  House  Resolution  966  of  May  3,  1972,  now 
covered  by  House  ReeoluUon  92  of  Janu- 
arys, 1973. 

The  Attorney  General's  letter  of  March  14 
1978  and  Its  attached  Notice  of  Deposition 
Taking,  as  weU  as  the  Notice  served  on  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  by  Common  Cause  are 
herewith  attached,  and  the  matter  Is  pre- 
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■•nt«<l   forliucb  action  m  the  Houm  tn   Ita 
wliiloni  mug  a*«  fit  to  t*k«. 

,         .       ■  W.  Pat  JnnnM«i. 

^^K  WoUM  of  ^prtmittmttvu. 

)  |!  • 

*'  MaKh  14,  1973 

Hon.  wJ.  P4ilkicx  Jknn iNOs. 
Clerk  of  th4  House  of  Representative*.    ~ 
WatMngtonl.D.C 

OxAM  M«.'  Jrnnataa  In  MeatdaBc*  with 
th«  t«|ephdn«  conversation  tMtween  P»ul 
Wobl  d  four  oAm  mMI  D»*m  Aatfanon  maA 
Bruc*  Tttua  of  my  staff.  I  md  encloelnf  a 
copy  o4  a  Aotloe  t«  taka  jovt  dapcHttton  in 
the  caa»  of  Comtfion  C«HU«.  «f  «l.  v.  17.  Pat- 
rick .y4nn<i(b«.  et  al..  VMJ3.0.  D.C.  Cl^U 
Action  No.  SIS- 73.  which  «■■  HTvad  tipon 
iia  yent«r<lat^.  Thia  nottoa,  iMiMd  pozauant  to 
Rule  3Q<b)(^)  ckf  tha  PwJaral  Rulaa  ot  ClvU 
Procadttfe.  waa  aerred  tn  aoconlanoa  with 
Rule  S.^hlch  proTtdaa  tn  subaactlon  (b)  that 
■•lw|heheve«  under  theee  rules  Mnrloa  U  ra- 
qulred  or  pa^mltted  to  be  made  upon  a  party 
repreae^ted  by  an  attorney  the  service  than 
be  nuMta  upon  the  attomay  unleaa  sarrtce 
upon  the  p^y  htnuell  la  ordered  by  the 
court."  You|should.  therefore,  consider  that 
the  Notice  of  Deposition  was  validly  served 
upoayau  ytMarday.  and  you  should  now  taka 
whatav^h  st^pa  are  nscs—ary  in  accordance 
with  tha  pr>cedurea  of  tha  House  of  Rep- 
rasantatlvaa  M  brlnf  this  mattar  to  tta  attan- 
tton. 

As  dlacusMd  with  Mr  Wobl.  we  plan  to  Ola 
a  Motion  foe  a  Protective  Order  today,  seek- 
ing a  postiMDement  of  the  dapoaltlon  pend- 
ing the  «l^)<Ultlon  of  the  Motions  to  Dismiss 
which  h*v»brevtousIy  been  filed  tn  this  liti- 
gation. In  Vcls  connection,  we  would  appre- 
ciate being  advised  as  promptly  aa  poaslble, 
of  any^  authority  which  requlrea  you  to  ob- 
tain a-specK^  resolution  or  any  other  Bouse 
action  prior  to  producing  any  documents  or 
teatlfylng  at  k  deposition. 

We  grtatiy  appreciate  your  cooperation  In 
this  matter. 

Slncitely  yours. 

.      HakLiitcToif  Wood.  Jr., 
,    A»»istant  Attomeg  O^netul. 
I     ll  

Umenht:  ivn. 

Hon.  HASLmCTON  Wood.  Ja..   ^—--"^ 
Assistant  Attorney  Oenervt.   Department  of 
Justite.  WashinQton.  DC. 

Diaa  Ma  Wood  Thla  refers  to  your  let- 
ter of  tha  date  that  nonlatiiart  a  oopy  of  the 
notice  to  take  my  dapoaltloo  In  the  caae  of 
Oommon  Cmtue.  et  al.  ▼.  W.  fatrick  Jen- 
nings, et  aJji  V3D.O.,  OItU  Action  No.  3870- 
73  and  ra^iMated  "any  autbartty  which  rw- 
qulrea  y<Mi  td  obtain  a  spaetal  raaolutlon  or 
any  other  Bouae  action  prior  to  produetnc 
document  or  testifying  at  a  dapoaltloo.** 

Shortly  after  receipt  of  your  letter,  on  this 
date,  the  requested  authority  was  fumisbad 
to  DepartoMnt  of  Juatlca  attomoy,  Mr.  Bruoa 
Tit  us 

Tou  ara  hereby  advtsed  that  later  In  the 
aftamoon  of  thla  date  Cofnmon  Cause  sarr- 
ed  a  copy  ot  the  Notice  of  Taking  of  Depo- 
sition of  W.  Patrick  Jennings  at  10:00  AM. 
oo  Mareb  IS4I973  that  waa  duly  transmitted 
in.  the  attadiad  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Ra^reaentatlTes.  The  Olerk  of  the 
House  Is  ao«f  obllgad  to  await  such  action  as 
tha  House  in  Its  wisdom  may  sea  fit  to  take 
prior  to  taking  any  further  action  on  said 
Notice  of  Ttelng  of  DapoaMtao. 

With  kindHt  ragartfa.  I  am 
3inoer«ly. 

W.  Pat  JxMKXXaa, 
CfrrAc.  tfoitsa  of  tUpntntattvM. 

tin  tha  nil.>pistrlct  Court  for  tho  Dtatrlct 
of  Columbia.   ClvU   Action  No    3379-73| 

Nonca  or  Taxiwo  or  Dapoamow  or  W.  P»t- 
ncK  JamtiMaa,  CurxK.  D.8.  Hooaa  or  Rar^ 


Com  moo  Oauae.  et  al.  Plaintiffs  v.  W.  Pat- 
rick Jennings.  Clerk,  U.S.  Houaa  of  Repre- 
sanUbvaa.  ilB  <u..  Oefaadanta. 


k  ' 


NoUca  la  hereby  given  that  PlalnUffe  wUl 
at  the  hour  ol^0;00  am  on  March  18.  1073, 
at  the  oQIce^  Mitchell  Rogovin.  1906  N 
Btraee,  W.W/ Wasfciaptac.  VX  MOaa.  take 
ttie  dapoiltAn  of  W  Pa»lck  JUnm^a.  Olerk. 
VS.  SouM  of  Repreasntaavea.  WaahliMtaa. 
D.o.  sosie.  M  u  uadar  irrm  fiTag""**«'TP, 
for  purpoaea  of  discovery,  to  be  read  as  evi- 
dence Ln  the  trial  of  this  action,  and  for  all 
other  purpoaea  allowed  under  tha  PMaral 
Rulea  of  OMl  Proeadura 

The  above  mentioned  Mr.  Jennings  is  here- 
by miusetsa  to  produaa  tha  loUevl^  lattara. 
correspondence,  documents,  records  or  other 
writings  (or  inspaotlon  aad  copying. 

A.  All  letters,  oorraapondenca.  dacuntanta, 
records  or  other  writings  (excludmg  olBclal 
■tatemanu  ot  orgMHaation  and  reports  of  re- 
celpu  and  sopaadltMraa  Oiad  under  the  P«d- 
•rai  Bection  Campaign  Act  of  1071)  which 
ividanoa  communlcatloas  to  and  from  the 
roUowlng  organisations  and  the  ofBcers.  em- 
l>loy«aa  and  agenta  thereof: 

(I)  The  Machinlsta  Nonpartiaan  Polltteal 
L«agua.  an  affiliate  of  the  International  As- 
•oclatton  of  MachlnlsU  and  Aerospace  Work- 
•ra; 

(3)  Tba  Arkansas  Committee  on  Political 
Sducatlon; 

(3)  Tha  David  Pryor  for  Senate  Commlt- 
tae: 

(4)  The  Communications  Workers  of 
Mnartca  COPB  PoUttoal  ContrtbuUoDa  Com- 
nittaa; 

(6)  Tba  Banking  Profaaslonal  PoUttcal  Ac- 
tion Comixuttee  ( Baiik  PAC) : 

(0)  Tha  BuUders  PoUtlcal  Campaign  Com- 
nlttae.  an  afflMate  of  the  National  A«ocla- 
;lon  of  Rome  Builders: 

(7)  The  General  Telephone  Bnployeea 
>ood  Oovammani  Club: 

(8)  The  Rapubllcan  Ooograaaloaal  Booat- 
tta  Club; 

(9)  Tba  OemooraUc  Congressional  Cam- 
MOgn  Committee: 

(10)  The  Democratic  Senatorial  Cam- 
>algn  Committee: 

(II)  The  National  Republican  Senatorial 
Campaign  Committee: 

(13)    The   National    Republican   Congraa- 
I  ilonal  Committee, 

(13)  National  Committee  to  Reelect  a 
democratic  Congress. 

B.  All  letters,  correspondence,  documents. 
aeords  or  other  writings.  Internal  or  other- 
riae,    which    evidence    communications    by 

1  knd   between   you  and   your  staff  regarding 

iiarmarkad  contributions. 

O.  All  letters,  corraspondenoe.  documanta. 
ecorda  or  other  writings  which  evidence 
communications  to  and  from  you,  your  em- 
ilojrees  and  aganU.  and  Francis  Valeo.  Saera- 
ary  of  tha  Banaia.  Pbinip  Hughes,  Dtreotcr, 
>fflca  ot  WdtnX  Blactlons,  C8  Oaneral  Ae- 
Monting  Offloa.  and  their  employaaa  and 
igonta. 

D.  All  letUia.  oorraapoDdenoa,  doeuments. 
aoorda  or  other  writings  which  evidence 
»mmunlcatlons  to  and  from  you.  your  em- 
)loyeas  and  agents,  and  any  individual  or 
organisation  regarding  earmarked  contrlbu- 
;lona. 
Mitchell  Rogovln.  Arnold  *  Porter.  1006  N 

lltreet.  N.W ,  Washington.  DC.  30036:  Kan. 
Mth  J.  Onldo.  Jr.  3030  M  Street.  N.W.. 
Vashlngton.  DC.  30QM:  Fred  Werlhetmar 
1030  M  Street.  N  W  .  Waahlngton.  D.C.  30O3«. 
Ittornays  for  Plaintiffs. 

to  the  US    Dtotrlct  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  ClvU   Action  No    3370-73) 

CaaiirKJATs  or  SaavKra 
Common    Causa,    et    al.    Platnturi    v.    W. 
>atr1ck  Jennings.  Clark.  VM.  Rouse  ot  Rep- 
laaeBUtlvas.  et  ml..  Dafandanta. 

I  cartify  that  I  bava  eauaad  to  be  sarrad 

<«plea   of    the   foaegotng    Notice    ot   Taking 

:)apoattlon    at   W.    Patrick   Jeonbiga.   Clerk. 

73.    House    of    Repreaenutlvea.    by    hand 

lellverlng    it    to   the   attorneys   for   Defend- 

knta.  and  upon  the  DefendanU.  at  the  ad- 
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dreaeea  listed  below  thU  13th  day  of  March 
1073 

Mitchell  Rogovln.  Arnold  *  Porter,  lOOS 
N  BtiaeV  N.W  .  Wluhkigton.  DC.  30O96.  At- 
tomaj  tm  Halntlffa 

CoetieBua  B  Kennedy.  Kennedy  h  Leigh- 
ton.  388  17th  Street.  N  W  .  Waahlngton.  DC. 
3000«  Paul  S  Treusch.  3«17  O  Street.  N  W  . 
Washington.  DC  30007,  Attorneys  for  De- 
fendant Francis  Valeo. 

Bruoa  I  Titus.  Departnaant  of  Justice. 
Room  3337,  Washington,'  DC  30530:  David 
J.  AB4araon,  Dapartssent  of  Justice.  Room 
3«18.  Washington.  DC  30630,  Attorneys  for 
Defendant  W.  Patrick  Jannlngs. 


/ 


STATEMENT  ON  THE  INTRODDC- 
TION  OP  A  BILL  PERMITTINO 
POSTAL  WORKHRS  THE  RIGHT  TO 
STRIKE  UNDER  THE  POSTAL  RE- 
ORGANIZATION ACT 

•  Hx.  NIX  aakcd  and  was  given  permis- 
.slon  to  address  the  House  for  1  minute, 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr  NIX.  Mr.  SpesLker,  the  Congress  of 
the  UrUted  States  has  waited  patiently 
for  the  Postal  Service  to  make  a  aucoess 
of  Its  new  sUtus.  We  have  all  received 
complaints  as  to  the  slowness  of  maU  de- 
livery. 

There  Is  an  additional  Issue  that  the 
Concreas  must  face  and  soon.  Negotia- 
tion of  a  labor  contract  has  in  the  past 
taken  a  loag  time.  Time  Is  of  the  essence 
in  labor  negotlaUons  because  the  longer 
negotiations  take,  the  greater  the  danger 
of  wildcat  strikes. 

Therefore,  I  think  the  time  has  come, 
If  we  are  to  continue  with  the  Postal 
Corporation-type  .setup,  to  regularize 
postal  collective  bargaining  by  providing. 
In  limited  circumstances,  for  the  right  to 
strike. 

We  all  saw  a  few  years  ago  that  legis- 
lation forbidding  a  postal  strike  did  not  ' 
prevent  such  a  strike  from  taking  place. 
Legislation  providing  for  the  right  to 
strike  at  the  same  time  will  not  guaran- 
tee that  a  strike  will  take  place.  It  only 
means  that  If  a  strike  occurs.  It  can  be 
settled  speedily  because  those  with  whom 
the  Postal  Service  must  negotiate  will  not 
be  In  jail  or  subject  to  criminal  penalties. 

Those  who  oppose  such  a  measure  have 
a  remedy.  TTiey  can  press  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  and 
thus  restore  Congress  role  In  the  setting 
of  the  pay  of  Government  workers.  Logic 
compels  the  conclusion  that  If  there  is 
to  be  collective  bargaining  there  must  be 
the  right  to  strike  If  there  U  not  to  be 
collective  bargaining  in  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice, we  must  restore  the  role  of  Congress 
In  setting  pay  rates. 

My  bill,  as  well  as  similar  bills  intro- 
duced by  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Poet  OfDce  and  Civil  Service,  fits  In  a 
necessary  piece  In  the  postal  reorganiza- 
tion picture  I  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
support  this  or  a  similar  meftSOW. 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl  4278 
TO  AMEND  THE  NATIONAL 
SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT 

Mr.  PERKINS  submitted  the  f oUowlnA 
conference  report  and  statemenfon  the 
bill  ruR.  4278)  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  assure  that  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  the  child  nutri- 
tion programs  is  maintained  at  the  level 
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budgeted  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1973: 

OoKmaifcs  Rsrorr  (H.  Rarr.  No.  03-76) 
J^f  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
•«realng  votea  of  the  two  Houaes  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJl. 
4378)  to  amend  the  NaUonal  School  Lunch 
Act  to  assure  that  Federal  financial  aaslat- 
ance  to  the  child  nutrition  prognums  Is  main- 
tained at  the 'level  budgeted  for  fiscal  year 
ending  June  80,  1073,  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  having  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  aa  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  lu  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same. 

Cabi.  D.  Pkuuns, 

Attotisttts  F.   Hawkins, 

Patst  T.  Mnnt, 

L^OTD  Meeds. 

Ike  F.  Andbsws. 

William  Lehman. 

Alseet  H.  Qtub, 

John  M.  Ashbbook, 

Alphoneo  Bell, 

Edwin  B.  Foestthe, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Hebman  E.  Taucaoge. 

James  B.  Allen, 

HUBEST  H.  HtJMPHEET, 

Caul  T.  Cubtis, 
RobebtDole. 
ItanaiferM  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint   Expuanatobt   Statement   or  the 

COMMtTTEE    or    COWTEKENCE 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR 
4378)  to  amend  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  to  assure  that  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  chUd  nutrition  programs  is 
maintained  at  the  level  budgeted  for  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1973,  submit  the  follow- 
ing Joint  sutement  to  the  House  and  the 
Senate  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report : 

The  Senate  amendment  would  Include  in 
the  determination  of  the  shortfall  of  USDA 
commodltlea  for  Which  compensation  is  to 
be  provided,  commodities  delivered  under  • 
the  authority  of  section  416  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949. 

The  amount  of  commodities  from  all 
sources  initially  programed  for  donation  waa 
$313.7  million.  Subsequently,  the  Depart- 
ment revised  the  program  level  to  $307.6 
million.  Of  this  revised  amount.  $64J3  mil- 
lion was  programed  from  sectton  6  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act,  $8S.S  jnllllon 
was  programed  from  section  32  of  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1935,  and  $166.8  million  was  pro- 
gramed from  section  416  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  KM9.  The  total  amount  programed  was 
designed  to  provide  approximately  7  cents 
per  lunch.  As  of  February  16.  1973,  only 
$51.5  million  worth  of  commodities  had  been 
donated  from  section  6.  $47.3  million  from 
section  32,  and  $100.6  mUUon  from  section 
416.  The  Senate  amendment  would  assure 
that  the  fuU  $M3  7  million  Initially  pro- 
gramed for  donaUon.  and  the  7-cent8-a- 
meal  average  anticipated  by  school  food 
service  authorities,  will  be  donated  In  either 
commodities  or  cash. 

Cabl  D.  Pebkins, 

AtrctrsTDs  F.  Hawkins, 

Patst  T.  Mink, 

Llotd  Meeds. 

Ike  F.  Andrews, 

William  Lehman, 

Albeet  H.  Qxtib. 

John  m.  Ashbbook, 

Alphonzo  Bell, 

Edwin  B.  Fobstthe,. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
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HEEMAir  E.  Talmadoe, 
James  B.  Allen, 

HtTBEBT  H.  HTTMPHBXT, 

Cabl  T.  Cttbtis, 
RoBEar  Dole, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  bni  (H.R.  4278)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  to  assure  that 
Federal  nnancial  assistance  to  the  child 
nutrition  programs  Is  maintained  at  the 
level  budgeted  for  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  tell  the  Members 
what  Is  In  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  certainly  will. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  was  amended  by  six  words  In  the 
other  body.  These  words  authorized  an 
expenditure  of  funds  already  budgeted 
under  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of^I»49.  Those  fimds  will  now  be  made 
available  to  the  local  school  boards  be- 
cause of  the  inability  of  the  Department 
to  get  the  commodities  there. 

In  other  words,  it  Is  for  the  purpose  of 
requiring  the  Department  to  spend  all 
the  funds  budgeted  by  It  for  the  pur- 
chase of  commodities.  The  local  school 
boards  will  now  be  able  to  spend  all  these 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  commodities 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  May  I  ask  the 
gentleman  further,  did  the  minority 
Members  of  the  House  agree  to  the  con- 
ference report? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  AU  of  them  agreed, 
without  any  dissension  whatsoever. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Does  the  con- 
ference report  add  any  expenditures  as 
far  as  the  House  version  Is  concerned? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  does  not  add  any  ex- 
penditure of  funds  other  than  the  funds 
already  appropriated  or  programed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  4278.  whlcli  Is  before  the  House,  will 
provide  during  the  current  fiscal  year, 
donations  In  cash,  In  lieu  of  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  commodity  dona- 
tions to  the  school  food  service  programs. 
If  the  value  of  commodity  donations  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1973  is  less  than  90  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  commodities  budg- 
eted and  programed.  H.R.  4278  passed 
the  House  on  March  5  by  a  vote  of  352 
to  7,  and  by  a  voice  vote  in  the  other 
body. 

This  legislation  provides  for  no  addi- 
tional expenditure  of  funds  beyond  the 
amount  InlUally  allocated  in  the  budget 
for  commodity  purchases  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  This  figure  for  fiscal 
1973  was  $313.7  million.  As  of  February 
16,  1973.  donations  from  three  purchase 
programs,  section  6  of  the  School  Lunch 
Act,  section  32  of  the  act  of  Augxist  24, 
1935,  and  section  416  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  totaled  $205.1  million,  a 
shortfall  of  $108  million.  H.R.  4278  will 
allocate  to  the  States  on  April  15,  the' 
estimated  shortfall  that  exists  on  March 
15,  1973. 

The  funds  will  then  be  distributed  by 
the  States  to  the  schools  to  pay  for  agri- 


cultural commodities  and  other  foods 
purchased  for  use  In  theh-  food  service 
programs. 

1973  has  been  an  unusual  year  In  agri- 
cultural marketing,  and  schools  have  not 
received  such  commodities  as  beef,  pork, 
cheese,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  in  amounts 
sufficient  to  aggregate  7  cents  per  meal 
In  total  commodities.  The  shortages  have 
endangered  the  stabUlty  of  the  school 
feeding  programs,  which  have  depended 
upon  the  support  of  7  cents  per  lunch  In 
commodities,  an  amount  that  was  of- 
ficially promised  to  the  schools  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  In  July  1972. 

This  Is  an  urgent  measure.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  its  passage,  school  lunch  pro- 
grams will  have  to  reduce  the  nutritional 
quality  of  the  meals  served  to  children. 
Increase  prices  to  paying  children,  and 
curtail  the  service  of  free  lunches  to 
needy  children.  I.  therefore,  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  or  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  oonference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CREATING  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 
TO  INVESTIGATE  CAMPAIGN  EX- 
PENDITURES 

Mr.  BOLUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
Uon  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  caU 
up  House  Resolution  279  and  ask  for  Its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  279 

Resolved.  That  a  special  committee  of 
five  members  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
March  1,  1073,  through  June  6,  1078,  to  In- 
vestigate and  report  to  the'  House  not  later 
than  June  15,  1973.  with  respect  to  the  fol- 
lowing matters : 

( 1 )  The  extent  and  nature  of  expenditures 
made  by  all  candidates  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  connection  with  their 
campaign  for  nomination  and  election  to 
such  office. 

(3)  The  amount  subscribed,  contributed, 
or  expelled,  and  the  value  of  services  ren- 
dered, afld  faculties  made  avaUable  (Includ- 
ing ^j)ersonal  services,  use  of  advertising 
^pace,  radio  and  televlslbn  time,  communica- 
tions media,  offlce~^sM:e,  moving  picture 
fllma,  and  automobile  ^d  any  other  trans- 
portation faclUUes)  by  any  Individual,  in- 
dividuals, or  group  of  Individuals,  conunlt- 
tee,  partnership,  corporation,  or  labor  union, 
to  or  on  behalf  of  each  such  candidate  in 
connection  with  any  such  campaign  or  for 
the  purpose  of  Influencing  the  votes  cast  or 
to  be  cast  at  any  convention  or  election  held 
m  1972  and  during  the  period  from  March  1, 
1973,  through  June  6,  1973,  to  which  a  can- 
didate for  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
to  be  nominated  or  elected. 

(3)  The  tise  of  any  other  means  or  in- 
fiuence  (Including  the  promise,  or  use  of 
patronage)  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  or 
influencing  the  nomination  or  election  of 
any  such  candidate. 

(4)  The  amounts.  If  any,  raised,  con- 
tributed, and  expended  by  any  Individual, 
Individuals,  or  group  of  individuals,  com- 
mittee,   partnership,    corporation,    or    labor 
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anion.  ineltMlIng  %aj  poUUoal  ooauntttM 
UMf«of.  In  cooiMCtlon  wttb  Any  sucb  elec- 
tion, knd  the  Mnounts  rvoelvvd  by  any 
«polltlc&l  commltt««  from  any  corporation, 
Ubor  union.  Indtrtdual.  Indtrlduals.  ol 
group  of  IndlrlduaU.  oommltte*.  or  part- 
oeratilp. 

(S)  TlM  violations.  If  any.  of  tha  foUow- 
Inc  ttatutaa  of   tha  XTnltad  States: 

(a)  Tbs  Psdaral  Bsctlon  Oampalgn  Ad 
of  1971. 

(b)  Ths  Act  of  August  3,  1030.  M 
amenrtsd.  reUtlng  to  psmlclous  political 
activttiea^  commonly  referrsd  to  as  tb4 
Hatcb  Act. 

(c)  Tb«  proTlslons  of  aeetloQ  304.  chapui 
laoAPuUllc  Law  101.  Slghtietb  Congraas 
tiT%i  ■seelon.  referred  to  as  tbs  Labor-Man' 
agamsnt    Relations    Act.    1047 

(d)  Anj  etatuto  or  VsglsUtlTe  act  of  tb4 
nmtsd  aUtss  or  of  ths  Stats  wttbln  wblct 
a  CO nd mats  Is  MSklng  nomination  or  rs- 
slsctlon  to  tbs  Houss  of  HspressnUUves 
ths  violation  of  which  Mdsral  or  Stat4 
•tatuts,  br  statutss.  would  affsot  ths  quail' 
dcatlon  of  a  Msmbsr  at  ths  Houss  of  Rsp' 
rsssntatlTsa  within  ths  mssnlm  of  article 
I.  ssctlon  6  of  ths  Constitution  of  th< 
Unitsd  SiaiUs. 

(A)    Such   other   matters   relating   to   th(' 
election  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Rsprs 
ssntatlTsp    In    1072   aiul   during   ths   psrlot 
from  14a^ch  l.  1073.  through  <luns  9.  1979 
and   ths '  campaigns   of  canMtfatM  te  son 
nectlon  tbsrewlth.  as  ths  ooauBlttM  dsMB  > 
to  bs  of  public  Interest,  and  which.  In   It 
opinion,  will  aid  the  Houss  of  Repressnta 
tlves    In    enacting    remedial    legislation,    oi' 
In  deciding  eontssto  that  may  bs  lnstltuts( 
Involving  the  right  to  a  asat  In  ths  Houw 
at  Rsprsasntatlves. 

<7)    Ths  commiuse  u  aoMMvtnd  to  ae ; 
upon  Its  own  motion  and  upon  raeh  iafor 
mation  as  in  lu  judgment  may  be  rsaaonabl 
or  reliable.  Upon  complaint  b*ing  mads  ti  i 
ths  ooounittes  under  oath,  by  any  pevaot) , 
candidate,    or    political    committee,    setting 
forth  allegations  as  to  facta  which,  under  thl  i 
resolution.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  eaid  com 
mlttse   to  Investigate,   the   committee  shall 
Invsstlgats  such  charges  as  fully  as  thougl , 
It  were  acting  upon  Its  own  motion,  unless, 
after  hearing  upon  such  complaint,  the  com 
miUse  shall  fl::d  that  ths  aUegatlona  In  auel  i 
complaint  are  ImmaterlAl  or  untrue  All  hsar 
Ings  bsfore  ths  commlttse.  and   before  an  ' 
duly  autbonasd  suboommlttea  thereof,  shal  I 
bs  public   and  all  orders  and  decisions  of  thi  i 
committee,  and  of  any  such  suboomnkttt«« 
ibaU  bs  public 

(»)  The  Clerk  of  ths  Houss  of  Represents  • 
tiTes  IS  authortasd  and  directed  when  carrv . 
Ing  out  assigned  rsspoaslbUttlss  under  th  i 
Federal  Oection  CamDalgn  Act  of  1071  tha; 
prior  to  taking  enforcement  action  there- 
under, to  Initiate  a  request  for  consultation 
with  and  advice  from  ths  oommlttee.  when  ■ 
•*sr,  at  his  discretion,  election  campaign 
matters  arias  that  are  included  within  ssr- 
tlons  (1)  through  («)  above  and  may  affect 
ths  ints^sets  of  ths  Rotiss  of  Reprsssnts  ■ 
tlves 

(9)  The  committee  U  authorized  and  dl- 
rsctsd  to  consult  with,  advlss.  and  act  In  i 
timely  ncianner  upon  speclflc  requesU  of  th  j 
Clerk  of  tl)e  House  of  Representatlvss  either 
when  heJ  la  so  acting  on  hU  own  motion  o  r 
upon  a  Written  complaint  made  to  the  Cler  : 
of  the  House  under  oath  setting  forth  all«- 
gatlons  sf  fact  under  the  FMeral  Campalg  i 
Act  of  rB71.  The  committee,  or  a  duly  au- 
thorised subcommittse  thereof,  when  actln; 
upon  ths"  requests  of  the  Clerk  shaU  consul  t 
with  him.  shall  act  Jointly  with  him.  an  1 
shal!  Jointly  Investigats  such  chargss  ii 
though  It  were  acting  on  lU  own  motloi  . 
tinle^  after  a  hearing  upon  such  complain  . 
ths  committss.  or  a  duly  authorized  subconi  - 
mltl^es  thsrsof,  may  bs  slthsr  in  szscuUvs  c  r 
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m  pubUc  sssslons.  but  hsartnga  before  ths 
committee  whsn  acting  Jointly  shall  be  pub- 
Uc and  aU  order  and  '^^'t^^'^-  and  advlos 
given  to  the  Clerk  of  tha  Bouse  of  Repre- 
ssntatlvss  by  tbs  committss  or  a  duly  au- 
thorlasd  subconxmlttae  thsrsof  shall  bs 
public 

For  ths  purposs  of  this  rssolutlon,  ths 
commlttse,  or  any  duly  authorlasd  subcom- 
mittse thereof.  Is  authorlasd  to  hold  such 
public  hearings,  to  sit  and  act  at  such 
tlmss  and  placss  during  tbs  sessions,  rs- 
cesses.  and  adjoornsd  psrlods  diirtaf  ths 
period  from  March  1.  1073  through  June  «. 
1078,  of  ths  Mtnsty-thtrd.  Congrsss.  to  sm- 
ploy  such  sttomsys.  sxperts.  clsrlcal.  and 
other  assistants,  to  require  by  lubpana  or 
otherwise  the  attsndanes  of  such  wttanass 
and  ths  production  of  such  corrsspondsncs . 
books,  papers,  and  documsnts.  to  admtn- 
Istsr  such  oaths,  and  to  take  such  testi- 
mony as  It  deems  advisable  Subpenas  may 
bs  Issued  under  the  signature  of  the  chalr- 
nuui  of  ths  committss  or  any  subconunlttss, 
or  by  any  msmbsr  dsslgnstsd  by  such  chair- 
man, and  may  be  served  by  any  person  des- 
ignated by  any  such  chairman  or  member. 

(10)  Ths  committss  Is  authorised  and  dl- 
rsctsd.  whsn  acting  on  Its  own  motion  or 
upon  a  complali^  made  to  the  committss.  to 
report  promptly  any  and  all  Ttolattoas  of 
any  Fsdsral  or  Stats  sututes  In  connsctlon 
with  the  mattsrs  and  things  msntlonsd 
herein  to  the  Attorney  General  of  ths  United 
Statss  In  order  that  be  may  take  such  offi- 
cial action  as  may  bs  proper.  The  committee 
or  a  duly  authorlxed  subcotnmlttse  thereof 
Is  authorized  and  directed  when  acting  upon 
the  speclHc  request  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Ro\ias 
to  render  advice  promptly  in  order  to  give 
ths  Clst%  of  ths  Houss  of  Rsprssentatlves 
ths  prior  benefits  of  tu  advice  and  in  order 
that  be  may  then  take  such  official  action 
under  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1071  as  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rsprs- 
•sntatlvss  deems  to  be  proper. 

(11)  Every  person  who.  having  been  sum- 
moned as  a  witness  by  authority  of  said  com- 
mlttse or  any  subcommittse  thereof,  will- 
fully makes  dsfault.  or  who.  having  appeared, 
rsfussd  to  answer  any  qusstlon  pertlnsnt  to 
ths  Invsstlgatlon  heretofore  authorlasd.  shall 
bs  bald  to  the  penalties  prsscrlbed  by  law. 

That  said  commlttse  Is  authorlasd  and  dl- 
rsctsd  to  aie  Interim  reports  whensver  In  the 
judgment  of  the  majority  of  the  commlttse. 
or  of  the  subcommittee  conducting  portions 
of  said  Investigation  the  public  Interest  will 
bs  bsst  ssrved  by  ming  of  said  Interim  re- 
ports, and  In  no  event  shall  the  Hnal  report 
of  said  committss  bs  died  later  than  Juns 
16.  1073.  as  hereinabove  provided. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  from 
MlBsoorl  (Mr  Boixmo).  la  recognised 
for  1  hour. 

Mr  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fomla  (Mr.  Dsl  Clawson)  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  •■  1 
may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker.  House  Resolution  279 
provides  for  the  standard  special  com- 
mittee of  the  House  to  deal  with  certain 
problems  that  may  or  may  not  arL«ie  for 
determination.  Its  passage  at  this  time  is 
made  very  necessary  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  two  special  elections  to  fill 
House  vacancies,  one  In  Louisiana  on  the 
20th  of  March,  and  one  In  Dllnols  on 
the  5th  of  June.  The  resolution  is  drawn 
to  meet  the  problems  that  are  Involved 
In  those.  If  any.  It  U  entirely  a  routine 
resolution,  and  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  It. 

Mr  OR<3SS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BCHUNO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  0R06S.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Will  the  gentleman  please  refresh  my 
memory  as  to  whether  this  committee 
requires  an  appropriation  and  whether 
tt  has  a  staff? 

Mr  BOLLINO.  It  may  Involve  ftsmall 
ezDendlture  of  funds.  The  dlstlngulaftwl 
majority  leader  has  been  the  cha^ma^ 
for  some  time.  I  served  en  It  once  a 
long  time  ago.  This  committee  is  brought 
Into  being  In  Jime  or  July  of  the  even 
numbered  years.  It  has  some  staff  ex- 
penditure, but  it  is  a  very  limited 
amount,  and  the  committee  goes  out  of 
existence  as  soon  as  it  has  compiled  with 
its  mandate. 

There  is  going  to  be  a  new  chairman 
this  time,  and  I  believe  they  might  need 
some  staff,  but  it  would  be  a  minimal 
amount.  Frankly.  I  do  not  know  the 
amount  Involved,  but  I  believe  that  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er, the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
<Mr.  OT^Eiu.)  might  be  able  to  answer 
the  question. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  staff  that  they  had 
when  the  committee  went  out  of  exist- 
ence was  a  majority  counsel  and  a  mi- 
nority coimsel.  and  one  girl  In  the  oCQce. 
That  had  been  the  staff  since  the  com- 
mittee went  into  existence.  At  any  time 
they  need  an  investigator,  they  hire  him 
on  a  per  diem  basis.  That  has  been  the 
custom  of  the  committee  throughout  the 
years. 

Mr.  GROSS  There  is  no  requirement 
for  a  large  staff,  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  And  there  is  dally  work 
with  the  committee.  Under  the  law  that 
we  passed  last  year,  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  has  to  make  Reports  to  the  com- 
mittee. There  are  at  the  present  time  I 
do  not  know  how  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress but  many  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  not  closed  their  campaign  com- 
mittees yet.  The  law  allows  them  to  con- 
tinue their  filing  Of  course,  thy  must  file 
once  a  month,  and  as  they  f\le.  it  is  re- 
viewed by  the  Clerk  and  the  Committee  so 
as  to  constantly  make  a  record  of  all 
expenditures  and  things  of  that  nature. 

There  are  pending.  I  believe,  at  the 
present  time  many  suits  that  are  going 
on  throughout  the  Nation  since  the  last 
election  in  which  this  committee  Is  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  as  well  as  the  gentleman 
from  Ma'warhusetts. 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
California  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAW80N.  Mr.  Speaker. 
House  Resolution  279  creates  the  Special 
Committee  To  Investigate  Campaign 
Expenditures  as  has  been  done  each  elec- 
tion year  since  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1948. 

The  language  Is  identical  to  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  in  the  92d  Congress.  House 
Resolution  819,  except  that  the  dates  are 
changed. 

The  special  committee  will  consist  of 
five  members  appointed  by  the  Speaker, 
from  March  1.  1973.  through  June  6, 
1973.  They  will  report  back  to  the  House 
not  later  than  June  15.  1973. 


March  15,  1973 
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The  QTedal  ccMnmlttee  Is  being  set  up 
at  this  time  to  deal  with  special  elec- 
tions in  Alaska  on  March  6,  Louisiana  on 
March  20.  and  Illinois  on  April  17  and 
June  5. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  BOLUNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  OD  the 
table. 


EXTENDINQ  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 
OP  1905 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  295  and  ask 
for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rxs.  398 

Resolved,  That  upon  ths  adc^tlon  <tf  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  ths  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  ths  consideration  of  the  bUl  (HJt.  2240) 
to  aBMOd  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
DafWlopmsnt  Act  of  1065  to  extend  the  au- 
thorisation for  a  one-year  period.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  the 
blU  shall  be  read  for  an^ndment  xinder  the 
flvs-nUnuts  rule.  At  the  loncluslon  of  the 
^  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
^  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
^^ — ^he  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

(Roll  No.  40] 

Abzug  Pish  Mlnahall.  Ohio 

Anderson,  ni.      Foley  MltcheU.  W.T. 

Aahbrook  Ford.  Nichols 
Badlllo                      WUllamD.       O'Brien 

Bafalls  Oettys  Owens 

BeU  Olbbons  Plckls 

Bergland  Oray  Plks 

BlasKl  Orlfflths  Powell.  Ohio 

Blatnlk  Otmter  Price,  Tex. 

Bray  Banna  Rarlck 

Brotsman  Harsha  Rhodes 

Burke.  Calif.  Harvey  Rooney,  N.T. 

Chlaholm  H«bert  Rosenthal 

Clark  mnsbaw  Rousselot 

Collins  Hollfleld  St  Germain 

Connan  Hosmer  Teague,  Calif. 

Cronln  J-^nes.  Okla.        Teague.  Tex. 

Dellums  Karth  Thone 

Dent  King  Waldle 

Dickinson  Koch  Wyatt 

DlngeU  Kuykendall        Yoimg.  Fla. 

Esch  Legpett 

Bsblaman  UcBwen 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  366 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


APPOINTMENT     AS     MEMBERS     OF 

L SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  TO  INVES- 
TIGATE CAMPAIGN  EXPENDI- 
TURES 
The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
dons  of  House  Resolution  279,  93d  Con- 
gress, the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  Special  Committee  To  Investigate 
Campaign  Expenditures  the  following 
Members  of  the  House;  Mr.  Shtth  of 
Iowa,  chsdrman;  Mr.  Leogett,  of  Califor- 
nia; Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana;  Mr.  Dick- 
inson, of  Alabama;  and  Mr.  Devxre,  of 
Ohio. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  QUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  the  Record  to  show  that  I  was  un- 
avoidably detained  In  my  office  on  busi- 
ness and  Just  missed  the  last  quorum  csJl. 
I  came  to  the  floor  Immediately  follow- 
ing the  quorum  call. 


EXTENDING  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 
OF  1965 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  usual  30  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Del  Clawson)  .  pending  which  I  j^eld 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  295 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  general  debate  on  H.R.  2246,  which  Is  a 
bill  to  extend  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965  through 
fiscal  year  1974.  The  purpose  of  the  act 
Is  to  provide  Federal  assistance,  in  co- 
operation with  the  States  and  localities, 
to  enable  areas  and  regions  suffering 
economic  distress  to  help  themselves  to 
develop  the  planning  and  financial  capa- 
bility for  long  lasting  economic  im- 
provement and  the  creation  of  perma- 
nent Jobs. 

In  October  1972,  Congress  passed  HJl. 
16071,  which  extended  the  economic  de- 
velopment programs  through  fiscal  year 
1974.  The  President  vetoed  this  bill  sub- 
sequent to  the  adjournment  of  Congress. 

In  his  1974  budget  message  the  Presi- 
dent has  recommended  that  other  pro- 
grams such  as  the  urban  community 
development  special  revenue  sharing 
proposal  ought  to  carry  out  the  work  now 
authorized  by  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act.  However,  this 
revenue  sharing  proposal  has  not  been 
acted  on  by  Congress,  tind  even  if  en- 
acted by  Congress,  could  not  take  effect 
until  July  1974. 

Since  authorization  for  existing  eco- 
nomic development  programs  terminates 
on  June  30,  1973 — a  full  year  before  rev- 
enue sharing  might  begin — there  is  obvi- 
ously compelling  reason  to  continue  t^e 
existing  legislation  for  a  year  In  order 


to  retain  the  momentum  of  current  eco- 
nomic development  programs  and  to  pro- 
vide orderly  transition  to  any  new  pro- 
grams the  Congress  may  estaUlsh. 

The  total  funding  authorized  by  HJl. 
2246  Is  $1,222,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  295  In  order  that  we  may  dis- 
cuss and  debate  H.R.  2246. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  295  pro- 
vides an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general 
debate  for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  2246 
to  extend  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965. 

Th&  purpose  of  HJl.  2246  which  Is 
made  In  order  by  this  resolution  Is  to 
extend  the  Public  Works  smd  Economic 
Development  Act  for  a  1-year  period 
through  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  Public  Works  and  Econipmlc  De- 
velopment Act  was  originally  enact^ 
in  1965  to  provide  Federal  assistance  to 
areas  that  had  Isigged  behind  the  growth 
of  the  rest  of  the  Nation  and  were  suf- 
fering from  high  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment. Authorizations  under 
the  present  law  terminate  on  June  30, 
1973. 

In  October  1972,  Congress  passed  H H. 
16071,  which  extended  the  economic  de- 
velopment programs  through  fiscal  year 
1974.  The  President  vetoed  this  bill  sub- 
sequent to  the  adjournment  of  Congress. 

The  total  funding  authorized  by  this 
bill  Is  $1,222,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1974, 
the  same  amount  currently  authorized 
for  fiscal  year  1973. 

By  way  of  comparison,  the  actual  cost 
of  the  economic  development  program  In 
the  current  fiscal  year  is  estimated  at 
$367,403,000.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Coimcll  of  Economic  Advisers, 
Small  Business  Administration,  and  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  recom- 
mend against  enEu:tment  of  this  bill. 

The  President  In  his  1974  budget  mes- 
sage has  recommended  that  other  pro- 
grams such  as  the  Rural  Development 
Act,  the  Small  Business  Act,  the  Hous- 
ing Eind  Urban  *  Development  Act,  and 
the  urban  community  development  spe- 
cial revenue-sJbarlng  proposal  should 
carry  out  the  work  now  authorized  by 
the  Public  Works  and  Economc  Develop- 
ment Act. 

For  example,  the  Rural  Development 
Act  gives  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
the  primary  responsibility  for  rural  de- 
velopment activities,  including  water 
and  other  community  facility  projects 
which  have  represented  over  half  of  the 
past  EDA  funding.  The  President's  1974 
budget  provides  $678,000,000  for  Agri- 
culture's new  activities  under  the  Rural 
Development  Act,  an  Increase  of  $348,- 
000,000  over  the  fiscal  year  1973  obliga- 
tion level. 

In  addition,  communities  of  all  sizes 
will  be  assisted  In  meeting  their  waste 
disposal  needs  In  1973  and  1974  through 
the  additional  $5,000,000,000  already 
made  available  for  grants  for  waste  dis- 
posal facilities,  as  authorized  by  toe  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972. 

These  are  just  two  examples  of  situa- 
tions where  EDA  programs  overlap  and 
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d^)llc»te  other  Federal  coaununll  y  de- 
▼vopomit  programs. 

In  addition  to  the  reaaona  menloned 
a»)ove.  the  administration  Is  oppoied  to 
^»  bill  because  achievements  of  the 
EDA  prosrrams  have  fallen  far  shtort  of 
expectations  and  EDA  programs  Involve 
the  Federal  Oovemment  in  local  ( ctin- 
ties  better  left  to  local  control. 

In  the  committee  report,  additional 
views  were  filed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  fMr  Ha«sha).  the  jentlemar  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  CLtvn.AifD»  and 
wie  genUeman  from  Arkansas  (Mr 
HAiofXRscHiciDT).  The  gentlemer  pre- 
sented the  admlnlstraUon's  views  cppos- 
ing  enactment  of  the  bill,  but  coiclude 
that  they  support  the  blU   themi  elves 

They  do  object  to  one  section  of  the 
committee  report  as  being  Impropei  The 
language  in  quesUon  directs  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  AdmlnlstraUi  )n  to 
soltclt  vlewsvof  Federal  agencies,  trade 
and  labor  organizations  prior  to  api  roval 
ox  a  loan  to  any  firm  or  Industry  mder 
section  202  of  the  Economic  Develi  ment 
Act  The  Members  niln«  additional  views 
n«te  that  thl.s  issue  was  not  discussed 
09  the  committee,  and  conclude  t  lat  It 
If  In  violation  of  the  committee's  1  itent 
to  teke  no  action  in  regard  to  thl  i  leg- 
islation other  than  to  extend  for  1  year 
the  exlsUng  PubUc  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act." 

Given  this  set  of  circumstances,  the 
tremendous  Increase  In  authcrlzed 
amount  over  this  fiscal  years  estlnated 
costs,  an  Increase  of  $855,097  OOC  the 
opposiUon  of  the  Department  of  Oom- 

?m^nn^°.'"''"  °i  Economic  Advisers. 
Small  Business  Administration,  an  1  the 

pSffn-^J^.^Ifi?**""*"'  *"^  ^^t^.  the 
"esident s^message  that  other  agencies 
can  more  eCBclently  and  properly    arry 

S?KM?V^w^  "^"^  authorized  bj  the 
Public  Worts  and  Economic  Devtlop- 
ment  Act,  the  admitted  faUure  of  EDA 
programs  to  meet  expectaUons.  an<l  the 
d«!ire  of  the  administration,  and  I  ^  rould 
hope,  the  desire  of  the  Members  ol  this 
body  to  place  local  projects  under  local 
control,  prompt  me  to  urge  every  Me  nber 

wJ^I*  TiP'*  "^  2248.  the  Public 
WOTks  and  Economic  Development  Act 
^he  rule  however,  under  whicl:  the 
lewation  is  to  be  considered  is  in  i  »rder 
anal  recommend  its  adopUon 

Mr    Speaker.   I  have  no  furthe-  re- 
quests for  time 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Speiker 
PJtyV*!  further  requests  for  tliie     ' 
9Sr  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  (  ues- 
tlon  on  the  resolution. 
T^e  previous  question  was  order  sd 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to 
th»  tS)^"°°  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
Mr  JONES  of  Alabama   Mr   Speiiker 
M^S^^^**  '^*  "°"-''«  resolve  Itself  into 
!■•  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoase  01 1  the 

IrT?  "2lnJ^^^^°°  '<*  ">«  consideritlon 
of  the  bm  ,H.R.  224«)  to  amend  the|>ub- 
uc  works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965  to  extend  the  authortza  ions 
for  a  1 -year  period. 

The     SPEAKER    pro    tempore 
Matsuwaca).  The  question  Is  on  the 
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ooo  Offered  by  the  genUeman  from  jAla 
motion  was  agreed  to. 


w  TUB  cotaMirm  or  th«  wnaum 
Accordingly  the  House  rwolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  SUte  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
aideraUon  of  the  biU  HJl.  2248.  with  Mr 
Abams  in  the  chair. 
The  CTerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

The  CHAIRS4AN  Under  the  rule  the 
genUeman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Joins) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and 
the  ganUaman  from  Arkimsas  (Mr 
HAJomacHiODT)  will  be  rMognlzed  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  genUeman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Joms) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  bring  to  the  House 
,7*^  ^^  ^^**  ^^^^^  amends  Uie  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1»«6  to  extend  the  authorizations  for 
a  1  -year  period. 

This  act  provides  Federal  Mslstance 
In  cooperaton  with  the  States  to  com- 
munities, areas,  and  regions  In  Uie 
United  SUtes  Uiat  have  faUen  behind 
our  Nation's  malnttrwim  of  economic 
growth  The  purpose  of  the  act  Is  to  assist 
areas  in  economic  distress.  These  are 
areas  both  rural  and  urban  suffering  from 
high  unemployment,  underemployment 
and  outmlgratlon.  The  act  emoba«lz«i 
long-range  planning  for  econoiale  growth 
and  provides  technical  «— «-^annf  r,«hiic 
facilities  granu  and  loans,  buslnei  1^ 
and  guarantees,  and  other  assistance  as 
tools  to  Implement  these  plans. 

HR.  224«  simply  extends  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  the  Public  Works 
'^1.?'°^!^^''  Development  Act  for  an 
additional  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1 
of  this  year.  The  moratorium  on  the  de- 
deslgnation  of  redevelopment  areas  Is 
also  conUnued  Uirough  this  same  period 
Current  authorlzaUons  of  existing 
funding  are  conUnued  for  an  addlUonal 
year  as  follows : 

SecUon  1:  $800  mlUlwi  Is  authorized 
for  w^ts  for  public  works  and  develop- 
ment facilities  under  UUe  I 

Section  2:  $170  million  is  authorized 
for  public  works  and  development  facu- 
lties loan  programs  under  tlUe  n 

Sections  $50  million  is  auUiorlzed  for 
tj«h^al  assistance  and  research  under 

SecUon  4:  $50  million  is  authorized  for 
the  growth  centers  and  for  bonuses  for 
^°*^^^    development   distrlcU    under 

SecUon  5:  $152.5  million  is  authorlx^l 
for  the  Regional  AcUon  Planning  Com- 
missions under  tiUe  V. 

This  brings  the  total  funding  author- 
ized in  the  bUl  to  $1,222  5  mllllMi 

Section  6  extends  Uie  moratorium  on 
the  de-designation  of  redevelopment 
areas,  thus  continuing  eligibility  for  as- 
sist^ace  to  those  areas. 

The  committee  has  noted  the  uni«- 
liablllty  of  the  unemployment  statistics 
used  for  de-designation  of  redevelop- 
ment ar%4j|^e  feel  investigations  now 
underway  and  coming  field  hearings  will 
develop  better  methods  for  determining 
areas  eligible  for  assistance.  Until  such 
methods  are  developed,  it  is  unfair  to 
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de-deslgnated  areas  based  00  such  sta- 
tistics. 

Our  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Devel- 
opment of  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works  held  2  days  of  hearings  on  Febru- 
ary »T-2«  at  which  time  a  cross-section 
of  views  were  obtained  from  a  variety  of 
witnesses.  Testimony  was  received  from 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Members  of 
Congress.  Governors,  mayors,  as  well  as 
other  State  and  local  officials  The  length 
of  these  hearings  was  shortened  because 
of  the  comprehensive  hearings  held  on 
this  legislation  last  Marcii  and  April 
when  the  committee  held  over  8  weeks  of 
heartngs  and  heard  tesUmony  from  125 
witnesses  With  the  excepUon  of  the  op- 
posing views  of  the  administration,  there 
was  overwhelming  and  imiversal  support 
for  the  programs  esUbllshed  by  this  leg- 
islation. 

Consideration  of  this  legislation  has 
become  necessary  because  of  a  veto  by 
the  President  of  H  R.  18071.  passed  by 
the  Congress  last  year  TWs  bill  extended 
the  hfe  of  the  economic  development  pro- 
grams through  fiscal  year  1974.  made  im- 
provements In  existing  programs,  author- 
laad  funding  for  completed  regional 
plans,  and  added  new  provisions  to  assist 
individuals  and  businesses  who  were  ad- 
versely affected  by  environmental  orders. 
TTie  President's  veto  came  subsequent  to 
the  adjournment  of  the  Congress. 

In  addition,  the  President,  in  his  1974 
budget  message,  has  requested  that  the 
programs  under  the  PubUc  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  be  phased 
out.  Under  the  heading  "Economic  De- 
velopment Assistance."  the  budget  mes- 
sage proposes: 

Th«ae  lower  priority  progrktns  are  t>elag 
curtailed  in  1873  and  t«rmln»t«<l  in  1974  m 
p*rt  of  the  OoTermnent-wlele  effort  to  reduce 
DoneMentlAl  expendlturee  Terminating  tbese 
programa  now  u  required  to  arold  unneces- 
sary Inflationary  preauxw  during  the  next  2 
year*  or  more. 

The  budget  suggests  Incorrectly  that 
other  programs  such  as  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Act,  the  Small  Business  Act 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act.  and  special  revenue-sharing  pro- 
posals can  do  the  same  Job  as  programs 
now  authorized  by  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  Nothing  thus  far  recom- 
mended will  replace  the  programs  under 
this  act.  None  can  as  effectively  help  us 
to  realize  our  goal  to  maintain  the  na- 
Uonal  economy  at  a  high  level  and  avoid 
wasUng  invaluable  human  resources 

The  administration,  in  th  Mr  .statement 
printed  in  the  additional  views  of  the 
committee  report  on  this  bill,  indicated 
opposlUon  because  of  their  belief  that 
the  economic  development  programs 
have  fallen  short  of  their  expectations. 
They  also  indicated  there  Is  overlap  and 
duplication. 

There  are  probably  no  other  Federal 
programs  that  have  been  analyzed  and 
evaluated  as  ext*n.slvely  as  the  economic 
development  t)ro(?rams  admlnustered  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  Evalua- 
Uons  have  been  conducted  over  the  last 
Mveral  years  by  outside  consultants,  the 
Economic  Development  AdmlnlstraUon 
and  the  Economic  Development  Subcom- 
mittee. None  of  the  evaluations  to  my 
knowledge  have  indicated  any  overlap  or 
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duplication  with  other  Federal  programs. 
As  to  the  programs  effectiveness,  in  his 
statement  before  the  committee  just  last 
April,  Secretary  Robert  Podesta  advised 
that  the  public  facilities  grant  program 
Is  estimated  to  have  made  possible  some 
330,000  permanent  jobs  in  over  1,480 
communities  across  the  coimtry.  He  esti- 
mated that  the  business  loan  program 
was  responsible  for  locating  over  38,000 
new  direct  Jobs  in  distressed  areas. 

A  conservative  estimate  taking  into 
consideration  the  Jobs  created  and 
others  that  had  be«i  retained  by  the 
technical  assistance  program  and  the  re- 
gional commLssion  program  would  bring 
the  figure  to  over  half  a  million  Jobs  lo- 
cated by  these  programs  since  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  in  1985.  In  the 
face  of  this  strong  evidence  from  these 
studies.  I  would  disagree  that  this  has 
been  an  IneffecUve  program  in  locating 
permanent  employment  In  distressed 
areas. 

The  existing  development  legislation 
must  be  continued  until  adequate  im- 
proved legislation  can  be  enacted  to  fill 
the  vital  job  now  being  performed  by  this 
legislation  in  assisting  communlUes  In 
improving  their  economic  environment. 
Ths  legislation  has  the  bipartisan  sup- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
was  reported  out  of  committee  unani- 
mously, and  merits  the  same  bipartisan 
endorsement  of  the  House. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  (Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  quesUon? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  has  consumed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  myself 
2  additional  minutes. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

On  page  2  of  the  report  which  accom- 
panies this  bill  it  states: 

The  results  of  such  evaluations  have 
proven  the  effectiveness  of  these  programs 
in  stimulating  the  economic  growth  of  the 
target  areas  and  promoting  permanent  Jobs 
for  these  areas. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  an  estimate 
of  how  many  permanent  Jobs  have  been 
created  as  a  result  of  this  program? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  best  cal- 
culaUon  we  have  is  it  has  encouraged 
some  h&U  million  new  jobs. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  That  is  commendable. 
Are  those  full-time  Jobs? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Most  of  them 
have  been  full-time  Jobs.  They  have 
varied  from  area  to  area,  but  our  calcu- 
lations show  that  they  have  been  full- 
time  jobs. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  WIU  the  gentleman  teU 
me  how  much  money  has  been  spent  on 
the  program  since  Its  Inception? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  We  have  au- 
thorized approximately  $7  billion.  If  the 
gentleman  will  turn  to  the  report,  on 
page  5.  the  gentleman  will  see  the  total 
amounts  that  were  authorized  since  1966 
are  $7,325,000,000.  Of  that  authorization 
we  have  spent  $2,433,000,000. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
we  are  considering  today,  HJl.  2248, 
would  extend  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
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nomic  Development  Act  of  1965  for  1 
yeai. 

Hie  bill  provides  a  simple  l-3rear  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  program  and 
makes  no  changes  In  the  existing  legis- 
lation. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  PubUc  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  be  ex- 
tended for  another  year.  The  need  for 
an  economic  development  effort  is  ob- 
vious in  a  nation  in  which  the  national 
unemployment  level  has  been  above  5 
percent  for  more  than  2  V2  years,  and  in 
which  severely  distressed  areas  experi- 
ence SO  and  even  30  percent  imemploy- 
ment.\ 

The/  notion  has  been  advanced  that 
we  should  not  extend  this  act  because 
of  a  concern  for  the  level  of  Government 
spending.  This  would  be  false  economy 
indeed. 

With  unemployinent  and  welfare  pay- 
ments running  atVabout  $24  billion  per 
year,  it  is  obvious  \hat  what  this  Na- 
tion needs  is  greater  economic  develop- 
ment efforts,  not  less.  And  this,  creating 
jobs,  is  what  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  and  regional  commis- 
sion programs  do. 

In  fact,  evidence  presented  before  the 
Public  Works  Committee  during  hear- 
ings last  year  indicates  that  EDA  and 
the  regional  commissions  have  created 
more  than  half  a  million  jobs  since  they 
began  work  7  years  ago.  Ilie  agencies 
have  created  these  jobs  in  areas  of  high 
unemployment — the  very  toughest  areas 
to  work  in — and  they  have  done  it  with 
a  relatively  small  amount  of  funds. 

There  can  be  no  quesUon  but  that  EDA 
and  the  regional  commissions  have  done 
an  effective  job  of  bringing  economic 
growth  and  opportunity  to  people  who 
have  long  been  denied  adequate  jobs  and 
Income. 

Nevertheless,  the  President  has  recom- 
mended in  his  budget  that  EDA  and  the 
regional  commissions  be  phased  out  when 
existing  authorizations  expire  on  June 
30  of  this  year. 

The  programs  the  President  has  rec- 
ommended to  take  the  place  of  EDA  and 
the  regional  commissions  are  simply  not 
adequate  to  do  the  work  done  by  the  ex- 
isting programs.  For  example,  the  Rural 
Development  Act  programs  are  not  yet 
operating,  and  urban  community  devel- 
opment revenue  sharing  may  never  even 
pass  the  Congress. 

It  would  be  folly  to  permit  existing 
programs  and  agencies  to  be  discon- 
tinued when  it  is  very  clear  that  these 
programs  are  greatly  needed  and  that  no 
satisfactory  replacements  have  been  pro- 
posed, and  there  will  be  no  reduction  in 
Federal  spending— the  Issue  is,  on  a 
short-term  basis  shall  we  spend  to  keep 
people  on  relief,  or  tmemplosTnent  com- 
pensation— pay  for  not  working — or  give 
them  meaningful  jobs. 

There  may  well  be  better  ways  of  stim- 
ulathig  Job  development  than  those  con- 
tained in  the  existing  legislation,  and 
the  Public  Works  Committee  is  currenUy 
conducting  field  investigations  in  search 
or  better  ways  to  bring  economic  oppor- 
timity  to  the  distressed  areas  of  our 
Nation. 

Our  tentative  conclusion  Is  that  what 


we  really  need  is  a  carefully  constructed 
set  of  policies  at  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  levels  which  can  influence  the  di- 
rection and  extent  of  our  Nation's 
growth. 

But  such  legislation  cannot  be  devel- 
oped overnight  and,  until  It  Is  completed, 
the  valuble  work  of  EDA  and  the  regional 
commissions  must  continue.  It  Is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  this  Congress  to  see  that 
it  does.  We  can  best  assure  that  the 
much  needed  economic  development  ef- 
fort continues  without  interruption  by 
passing  H.R.  2246  immediately. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

I  join  with  our  distinguished  chairman 
In  support  of  HJt.  2246,  to  extend  for  1 
year  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965.  as  amended.  I 
support  the  extension,  because  this  act 
has  allowed  the  greatest  flexibility  of  any 
Federal  program  in  local  decisionmaking 
for  rifleshot  aid  to  economically  dis- 
tressed areas  of  the  country.  EDA  is  a 
Federal -local  partnership  in  action;  this 
valuable  planning  and  technical  assist- 
ance vehicle  has  proven  itself  as  a  re- 
sponsible vehicle  for  delivering  the  Fed- 
eral doll8u-  to  meet  the  local  need.  It  ts 
totally  coordinated  with  the  needs  of  the 
local  community. 

During  this  1-year  extension  of  the 
Economic  Development  Act,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economic  Development  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  has 
planned  a  series  of  field  investigations 
and  hearings,  to  bring  Washington  to  the 
people,  to  seek  out  ways  to  improve  exist- 
ing development  legislation.  If  the  sub- 
committee determines  that  the  Nation's 
communities  will  be  better  served  by 
changes  in  the  existing  law,  then  these) 
changes  will  be  proposed  and  considered.! 

The  administration  has  expressed  op- 
position to  H.R.  2246,  stating  that  such 
an  extension  of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  is  neither  necessary  nor  desir- 
able. The  administration  wishes  to  mini- 
mize duplication  of  effort  in  community 
development.  While  I  agree  with  efforts 
to  minimize  duplication  and  pursue  a 
policy  of  streamlined  domestic  develop- 
ment, it  is  an  error  to  dismantle  one  pro- 
gram, and  to  destroy  the  expertise  and 
experience  of  that  program,  only  to  re- 
implement and  matriculate  a  new  fleet  of 
employees  imder  another  program; 
namely,  the  Rural  Development  Act  of 
1972.  Surely  the  avoidance  of  duplica- 
tion of  personnel  will  apply  here  as  well. 

In  testimony  before  our  subcommittee 
on  February  27,  administration  spokes- 
men gave  no  evidence  to  support  this 
move  from  economic  development  to 
rural  development.  Much  was  said  about 
minimizing  duplication  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  IneflBclency;  however,  the  ques- 
tion remains  unanswered  if,  indeed, 
duplication  exists. 

On  August  17,  1972,  during  considera- 
tion of  the  conference  report  on  the 
Rural  Development  Act  of  1972,  H.R. 
12931,  Senator  Talmadgb,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Committee  stated : 

We  seek  here  not  to  duplicate  or  supersede 
these  other  programs  .  .  .  (Sm&ll  Business 
Administration,  the  Economic  Development 
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M/m I n  Itrmtlon.  Houalng  and  UitMn  0*i  alop- 
mtnt.  and  tb«  KavtronnMnUl  Protection 
Agency )  .  .  .  but  to  •uppl«fii«nt  and  atra  i^tb- 
•n  tb«in.  TtM  bill  speclflc&Uy  provide*  r  ir  eo- 
ofm»tlv«  participation  m  Joint  loanj  and 
grants  with  thoo*  oth«r  a^iencl**. 

Each  program  haa  a  purpoae,  eacli  pro- 
sram  is  designed  to  aid  in  develop*  nent. 

Economic  development  la  a  long' term 
effort,  requiring  smooth  implementation 
of  all  phages  of  the  brick  and  mjrtax 
building  process  and  the  more  conipre- 
honslve  human  development  beyonci  the 
bricks.  We  cannot  allow  these  stop^tart 
gjvstlons  of  program  switching  j  and 
policy  changing  from  one  program  to 
another.  Such  changes  deflates  many 
years  of  efforts  to  bring  about  ecoif>ml« 
vitality  to  economically  lagging  4reas. 
Substituting  a  loan  program  for  a  |rant 
program  will  simply  not  continue  old  to 
distressed  areas.  T 

If  I  may  speak  provlnclally,  my  Btate 
of  Arkansas  Is  a  prime  example  of  this 
Faderal-local  partnership  at  work]  The 
article  appearing  in  the  Washlngtoii  Post 
on  Sunday.  March  11,  1973.  enUUed  ♦End 
of  Ozark's  Out-Mlgratlon  May  BUgnal 
National  Trend."  clearly  telbs  the  si^cceas 
story  of  EDA's  efforts  on  behalf  o<  this 
region  of  the  country. 

The  article  notes  a  changing  treid  In 
the  recent  migration  from  the  ruial  to 
urban  areas  of  the  country.  The  article 
~  "ion: 

a  7    by 

erp»- 

•san  pla — 

•Uy 

I  Job 
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for  this  cbanglag  tld«   7 

•r*u.    of    oou^.    but    th«    ArkanMa 
n«DM — to  esamlne  on*  dramatle  tsa— 
•UggHts  that  young  paople  wUl  tnde«< 
••diwn  on  th*  farm"  IX  th«y  can  find 
othar  than  farming. 


The  biggest  Jump  in  the  7  7-peTent 
Increase  In  population  In  Arkansas  was 
to  the  age  group  20  to  24.  where  a  ga  In  of 
43.3  percent  was  recorded. 

Experts  attribute  thla  reversal  ti  the 
location  of  new  Industries  as  well  si  the 
ieveloped  tourism  business.  The  lo^tlon 
of  new  Industries  Is  no  accident: 
came  because  the  basic  facilities 
available;    water-sewer   systems 


they 
were 
Uidus- 


trlaJ  parks— the  required  social  over  bead 
caaital  necessary  for  stimulating  fur- 
ther development.  Much  of  this  a  d  In 
detelopment  has  come  through  ED>  and 
the  development  districts,  authorteed 
thlough  EDA's  statutes.  I  am  proud  of 
the  efforts  of  these  development  dlsfrlcts 
In  aiding  with  planning  and  Implem^nu- 
tlon  of  projects  serving  these  desUriiated 
•reaa.  just  as  I  am  proud  to  serve  ih«se 
abte  and  competent  citizens  of  the 
greulonal  district  which  I  r«pK«H 
wll  make  every  effort  to  conlkNM 
tyrie  of  Pederal-local  partnership 
I  feel  that  the  best  Interests  01 


Nallon  will  be  served  by  the.  ^tlon  c  f  the 


con- 
it.  I 
this 
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this 
lame 
urge 
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Public  Works  Committee  to  extend 
act  for  an  addiaonal  tmj-  at  the 
authorization   level.   I.^ therefore 
PMaage  of  H.R.  224«. 

Mr  CLEVELAND  Mr.  Chairman 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HAMMERSCHMIDT  I  ylelfa  to 
the  genUeman  from  New  Hampahir|e 

Mr  CLEVELAND  Mr  Chalrm4n  I 
take  the  floor  today  to  support  a  I  ■♦year 
extension  of  the  Economic  Develop^ient 
Administration    and    regional    conimls- 


^r 


slons  to  assure  continuity  In  Federal  sup- 
port for  organlMd  development  acUvltlee 
In  oar  disadvantaged  commuiUtlcs.  As  a 
coeponsor  of  H.R.  2248.  I  believe  this 
extension  should  give  us  in  the  Congress 
ample  opportunity  to  review  extensively 
the  program  now  In  operation  and  to 
evaluate  any  alternatives  proposed.  In 
this  way,  any  changes  can  be  Introduced 
over  a  period  of  orderly  transltkn. 

I  know  this  position  differs  from  that 
of  the  administration  and  regret  that 
fact.  I  fully  share  the  administration'^ 
objective  of  substituting  revenue  «h^ripg 
for  categorical  grants,  decentralizing  de- 
cisionmaking and  restoring  the  author- 
ity of  States  and  local  govemmente  over 
their  own  destiny  But  this  Is  not  the 
alternative  offered  us  here  today. 


We  are  apparently  being  asked  to  swap 
a  bird  In  the  hand  for  nothing  In  the 
bush. 

The  administration  argues  that  EDA 
shoiild  be  phased  out.  because  the  Rural 
Development  Act  of  1972  transferred  re- 
sponsibility for  development  of  non- 
metropolitan  areas  to  the  Agriculture 
Department.  Presumably  economic  de- 
velopment would  be  funded  by  the  Agri- 
culture Department  and  other  agencies. 

I  have  looked  at  the  budget,  examined 
the  administration's  proposals  and  ques- 
tioned the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Mr. 
Dent,  when  he  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee. Ptollowlng  this.  I  must  conclude 
that  they  have  not  made  their  case. 

The  Agriculture  Department's  pro- 
gram, as  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion. Is  almost  pure  loans. 

Proposed  funding  for  fiscal  1»74  under 
the  Rural  Development  Act  is:  $200  mil- 
lion In  bustoess  and  Industrial  develop- 
ment guaranteed  loans:  $10  million  in 
conununlty  facility  grants.  $100  million 
In  community  fadUty  Insured  loans;  $10 
million  In  grants  for  nonagricultural  pol- 
hitlon  abatement;  $5  million  to  grants  for 
extension  and  research;  and  %S  million 
for  land-use  toventorylng  and  mon- 
Itortog. 

Contrast  this  with  this  year's  EDA  ap- 
propriation of  $387  million,  of  which 
$1««.5  million  alone  goes  for  title  I  pub- 
lic works  and  development  faclhtlea 
grants. 

It  simply  makes  no  sense  to  wash  out 
EDA  and  its  grants.  These  are  abeolute- 
ly  essential  to  small  communities,  which 
cannot  ftaance  needed  public  facilities 
through  loans  alone. 

This  was  the  reason  why  I  recently 
voted  to  restore  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's rural  water  and  sewer  grant  pro- 
gram under  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration, after  the  funds  were  Im- 
pounded It  Is  worth  noting  that  the 
Rural  Development  Act  raised  the  sewer 
and  water  grant  authorlzaUon  from  $100 
to  $300  mllllQD.  That  is  the  same  pro- 
gram the  administration  wants  to  fund 
solely  through  loans  while  arguing  that 
the  Rural  Development  Act  Jiistlfles  wip- 
ing out  EDA. 

■oowoarr  ta  mot  tu  lamxrm 

Now,  I  am  for  economy  and  can  ap- 
preciate the  administration's  proMem  to 
keeping    sperKMng    under   control.    But 


within  overall  spending  limits  at  the  Fed* 
eral  level,  we  miut  fairly  allocate  the 
limited  funds  according  to  need.  We  must 
aae  that  all  our  people  get  a  fair  shake. 
The  Economic  Research  Service  to  the 
Agriculture  Department  last  year  docu- 
mented that  fact  that  the  towns,  smaller 
clUe.s,  and  rural  area«  we  are  dealing  with 
here  get  shortchanged  on  a  variety  of 
Federal  programs. 

Two  years  ago,  the  administration 
seemed  to  recognize  the  needs  we  are 
trying  to  meet  when  the  President  pro- 
posed special  rural  revenue  sharing.  He 
recommended  endina^  number  of  pro- 
grams, Includtog  EDA.  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  and  the  other 
regional  commlsalona.  and  water  and 
■ewer  grants.  But  their  fundtog  would 
have  been  grouped  to  specif  revenue 
aharing.  with  an  added  $179  millloo  to 
new  money  for  a  total  of  $1.1  billion. 
aTTmAL  DSVHi.oeKBjrr  i»ot  a  aoMiiiuis 

The  administration  now  proposes  spe- 
cial revenue  shartog.  but  not  special 
rural  revenue  sharing.  I  submit  that  the 
Rural  Development  Act  is  totally  taade- 
quate  as  a  subsUtute  for  either  special 
revenue  sharing  or  for  existing  programs. 
Appalachla,  of  course,  conttoues  for  «m- 
other  year. 

The  Rural  Development  Act  was  never 
totended  to  I  participated  to  the  House 
debate  on  the  Rural  Development  Act 
and  there  was  no  suggestion  of  congres- 
sional tatent  to  shift  EDA  or  any  other 
program  to  the  Agriculture  Department 
The  bUl  defined  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's role  as: 

L— danhlp  and  coordination  within  th« 
•x*«utlT»  branch  and  .  .  .  r«apon*lbUlty  for 
ooordlaatlng  a  natlonwld*  rural  development 
program  utUldng  the  terrloes  of  eiecutWe 
branch  d«partmenU  and  agendw  and  the 
agencies,  bureaua.  ofllcee  and  aervtces  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  In  coordination 
with  rural  devakspoMnt  programe  of  atate 
and  local ^ 


The  totent  was  equally  clear  from  the 
legislative  history  to  the  Senate,  where 
Chairman  Talmadce.  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  stated  In  presenting  the  con- 
ference report; 

Mr.  Preaklent  .1  wish  to  point  out  at 
thta  time  that  the  bUl  befors  us  doea  not 
duplicate  loana  and  jrmnu  available  from 
Small  Bualneaa  Admlnlatrmtton.  Economic  De- 
Vlopment  Admlntatratlon.  Department  of 
Wi'Wiilllg  and  Urban  Development,  and  the 
Bnlvronmental  Protection   AdmlnJstraUon. 

y*  •••k  here  not  to  dupUcaU  or  auper- 
c«*e  Thsss  other  programs  but  to  supplement 
and  atrrngthen  them.  The  bUl  apedflcally 
proTldea  for  cooperative  participation  In  Joint 
loans  and  grants  with  theee  other  agenclea. 

80  we  ftod  that  there  is  no  real  sub- 
stitute proposed  for  EDA  to  terms  either 
of  grant  fundtog  or  of  authority. 

OaCA    HAS    MO    KXrsUKMCS 

One  further  potot:  The  Agriculture 
Department  has  absolutely  no  track  rec- 
ord to  performing  the  fimctions  now  car- 
ried out  by  EDA.  While  the  Agriculture 
Department's  Farmers  Home  AdmlnLs- 
tratlon  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
cooperative  and  resporLslve  agencies  I 
have  dealt  with  to  its  areas  of  expertise. 
It  has  none  to  many  EDA -related  areas. 

In  this  connection.  I  was  disturbed  by 
the  toablllty  of  Secretary  Dent  to  answer 
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my  questions  concerning  Implementation 
of  the  Rural  Development  Act  which  he 
was  supporting  as  a  substitute  before  our 
committee.  There  is  obviously  a  lack  of 
coordination  and  consultation  between 
Agriculture  and  Commerce.  Moreover.  I 
understand  that  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
jnent  still  has  not  issued  guldeltoes  for 
Its  development  program. 

It  Is  worth  observing,  too,  that  the 
Rural  Development  Act  has  not  yet  been 
funded  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  Secre- 
tary Dent's  testimony  listed  $300  million 
under  the  Rural  Development  Act  for  fis- 
cal year  1973.  This  apparently  represents 
loans  for  water  and  sewer  which  were 
enacted  earlier. 

It  was  also  dlstresstog  to  find  the  en- 
tire HUD  701  program  of  $100  mllUon 
listed  among  "Founds  for  Rural  Develop- 
ment" to  the  Commerce  Department 
testimony,  stoce  the  program  is  not  re- 
stricted to  rural  areas. 

I  supported  the  original  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act.  and  sought  to  strengthen  it 
on  the  House  floor  by  offering  amend- 
ments based  on  my  experience  with  the 
EDA  program.  There  have  been  problems, 
and  the  regional  commissions  have  been 
criticized,  though  often  without  justiflca- 
tion  based  on  exjperience  to  my  own 
district. 

I  coeponsored  this  legislation  to  pro- 
vide time  for  examination  of  alterna- 
tives, tocludlng  experience  imder  the 
Rural  Development  Act.  I  urge  that  we 
enact  that  legislation  so  that  those  filter- 
natives  can  be  considered  with  due  delib- 
eration. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  to  support  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  oCTer  some  comments 
on  the  programs  of  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Admtolstratlon  based  upon  both 
its  su:tlvltles  to  my  congressional  district 
and  my  service  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee  which  oversees  the  EDA. 

Historically  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  California  has  lived  on  a 
boom  or  bust  economy.  An  economy  to 
which  the  "good  times"  are  good  but  al- 
ways contain  the  possibility  that  they 
cannot  last. 

We  have  a  comparatively  narrow  eco- 
nomic base.  This  situation  has  limited 
our  ability  to  stabUlze  the  economy  and 
tax  base  for  local /and  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Other  factors,  such  as  nearly  annual 
flooding  and  natural  disaster  threats, 
have  compounded  the  problem. 

Now  we  are  working  on  a  wide  variety 
of  fronts  to  revitalize  and  diversify  the 
Redwood  Empire's  economy  to  lend  it 
strength  and  stability.  We  are  trytog  to 
do  this  to  a  carefully  planned  and  selec- 
tive way  to  which  economic  development 
is  solicited  only  when  it  is  complemen- 
tary to  exlsttog  Job-creattog  enterprises 
and  to  our  bountiful  natural  environ- 
ment. 

To  say  that  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Admtolstratlon  has  assisted  us  to- 
ward this  goal  would  be  a  gross  under- 


statement. EDA  has  provided  us  oppor- 
tunities which  simply  would  not  have 
existed  without  its  support. 

Let  me  describe  two  recent  "EDA  proj- 
ects to  order  to  make  this  potot  "crystal 
clear." 

Santa  Rosa,  Calif.,  is  just  on  the  periph- 
ery of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  It 
faces  growing  population  pressures  and 
without  foresight  it  could  be  the  victim 
of  the  same  urban  sprawl  which  overtook 
&xe&s  to  the  south  of  San  Francisco. 

however,  the  city  has  carefully  devel- 
oped a  master  plan  to  forestall  this  pos- 
sibility and  to  permit  selective,  stable 
economic  growth.  Last  year  Santa  Rosa 
obtatoed  a  grant  of  $672,000 — which  was 
matched  by  local  funds — to  construct 
water  mains  and  sewer  Unes  to  serve  an 
area  planned  for  very  select  industrial 
use. 

Simultaneously,  while  seeking  the  EDA 
grant,  local  ofiBclals  successfully  obtatoed 
a  commitment  from  the  Hewlett-Pack- 
ard Co.  to  locate  a  branch  oCQce  to  the 
community  just  as  soon  as  the  public 
facilities  could  be  completed. 

The  city  and  the  compifciny  worked  to- 
gether very  closely  on  a  traintog  program 
for  new  employees,  on  the  design  of  the 
company's  buildings,  and  on  the  nature 
of  the  facilities  provided  by  the  city. 

The  result  of  this  could  be  a  model  for 
EDA  programs.  The  city  gatoed  700  jobs 
to  1  year  at  a  facility  which  was  care- 
fully planned  from  an  esthetic  and  en- 
vironmental standpoint  in  which  unem- 
ployed local  residents  were  tratoed  by  the 
company  for  full-time  jobs.  Further,  the 
potential  for  emplojrment  is  estimated  to 
be  3,000. 

It  pays  to  remember  also  that  these 
jobs  are  In  the  private  sector  which  gen- 
erates income  to  the  community  rather 
than  in  the  public  sector  which  is  subject 
to  budgetary  vagaries  and  absorbs  local 
tocome  from  taxes  rather  than  creating 
it. 

The  other  example  of  EDA's  effective 
work  Is  to  Crescent  City,  Calif.,  which 
faces  the  same  economic  problems  as  to 
Santa  Rosa  but  which  is  geographically 
and  commercially  to  an  opposite  situa- 
tion. 

Crescent  City  is  Isolated  by  betog  over 
300  miles  from  a  major  city  so  it  does 
not  face  population  pressures  but  it  Is 
practically  dependent  upon  a  one  in- 
dustry— forest  products-— economy. 

The  people  of  Crescent  City  see  tourism 
as  a  means  to  bring  economic  growth  to 
the  area.  Crescent  City  is  located  near  the 
Redwood  National  Park,  it  Is  between  the 
beautiful  Smith  and  Klamath  Rivers 
which  offer  unequalled  recreational  op- 
portimitles. 

When  Crescent  City  applied  for  an 
EDA  grant  for  a  cultural  and  convention 
center  under  the  public  works  impact 
program  it  found  that  even  the  20  percent 
matching  requirement  would  have 
strained  the  local  budget.  Therefore,  a 
fund-raising  campaign  was  staged  to 
which  the  local  people  voluntarily  con- 
tributed the  entire  amount  of  the  match- 
tog  requirement. 

Today  the  cultursJ  and  convention 
center  is  a  reality  and  84  jobs  were  pre- 
dicted for  the  construction  of  the  proj- 


ect but  they  are  only  the  initial  return 
from  the  tovestment.  Crescent  City  will 
now  have  an  additional  resource  with 
which  to  attract  tourism.  More  tourism 
will  mean  more  jobs. 

Equally  as  important,  however.  Is  the 
fact  that  the  community  will  also  bene- 
fit greatly  from  this  new  facility  for  its 
own  enrichment.  Like  the  tovestment  to 
Santa  Rosa,  EDA  program  tovestment  to 
Crescent  City  will  pay  off  to  somethtog 
more  than  jobs.  It  will  help  stabilize  the 
economy  and  Improve  the  quality  of  life 
to  areas  of  chronic  unemployment. 

Five  of  the  six  counties  to  my  congres- 
sional district  are  listed  as  economically 
depressed  by  EDA.  Each  has  been  effec- 
tively helped.  I  could  describe  other  proj- 
ects to  Mendoctoo  County  such  as  the 
juvenile  hall  to  Uklah  or  a  major  busi- 
ness loan  to  Willi ts.  Humboldt  County 
has  benefited  greatly  from  a  recent 
downtown  redevelopment  program  partly 
sponsored  by  EDA  to  Eureka.  Lake 
County  is  constructtog  an  auxiliary 
county  courthouse  with  EDA  assistance. 

Durtog  my  service  on  the  Public  Works 
Gommlttee,  I  have  seen  other  communi- 
ties benefit  from  these  programs  and  it 
Ifi  for  that  reason  that  I  am  a  cosponsor 
Of  the  legislation  we  have  before  us  today 
and  why  I  urge  Its  overwhelmtog  sup- 
port. 

While  I  realize  that  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972  will  help  and  that  the 
administration  Is  presenttog  the  com- 
munity development  special  revenue 
shartog  as.  a  possible  alternative,  I  do 
not  believe  this  combination  will  pro- 
vide the  tjrpe  of  "rifle  approach — shot  to 
the  arm"  the  EDA  program  Is  designed 
to  handle. 

The  result  of  this  program  experience 
has  been  the  development  to  EDA  of 
tratoed  personnel  who  have  the  special 
community  leaders  to  advancing  their 
plans  for  strengthening  their  economies. 
Are  these  specialists  to  be  di?persed  to 
the  four  wtods?        ,' 

Another  questiori  that  has  not  been 
thoroughly  explored  is  the  question  of 
congressional  jurisdiction.  The  House 
Public  Works  Committee  is  uniquely 
qualified  to  oversee  the  administration  of 
economic  development  legislation.  Our 
staff  and  our  expertise  has  been  honed 
over  the  many  years  we  have  been  con- 
sidering this  subject.  We  gato  Eidditional 
knowledge  through  the  fact  that  we  have 
subcommittees  specializtog  to  transpor- 
tation and  water  resources  both  of  which 
are  totegral  aspects  of  economic  devel- 
opment. Additionally,  the  Public  Works 
Committee  is  uniquely  qualified  to  tote- 
grate  EDA  programs  with  our  other  com- 
mittee jurisdiction  responsibilities. 

Then,  too.  there  Is  the  issue  of  a  na- 
tional growth  policy.  EDA  did  not  pour 
its  resources  into  already  crowded  urban 
areas  and  thereby  create  even  greater 
crowdtog  as  many  Federal  agencies  do. 
Quite  properly,  to  my  judgment,  EDA 
consistently  supported  development  ef- 
forts in  areas  which  both  needed  and 
could  effectively  support  quality  economic 
grotvth.  This  policy  has  the  beneficial 
effect  of  encouraging  growth  where  it 
should  t«Jce  place  rather  than  where  in- 
flationary pressures  are  so  prevalent. 
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Mr.   Cnairman.   much   has  been 
about  the  need  to  phase  out  EDA  to  , 
overlap  and  duplication  In  Federal 
■firams  and  to  aid  In  directing  the  „, 
sion-Doaking  authority  to  the  people 
the  local  level.  It  is  further  stated  t 
EDA  U  to  be  replaced  by  newer  pro?: 
which  are  now  being  generated  or  w 
>  will  b9  proposed. 

The  budget  suggests  replacing  E 
predominantly  grant  programs  with 
domlnantly  loan  programs.  The  gi 
that  are  eventually   to  surface  In 
economic  development  field  are  thos« 
be  offered  by  proposed  revenue 
plans'.  The  communities  of  the  ,„ 
cannot  develop  their  economies  with  » 
posed  programs,  and  many  are  not 
nandally   able   to   avail   themselves 
Federal  loans  for  this  purpose 

It  la  suggested  that  SBA's  ..»».« 
loan  authority  will  compensate  for 
proposed  phase  out  of  EDA's  loan  ^  „- 
gram.   How  can   this   be  accompllsl  ed 
when  3BA  has  a  loan  ceUing  of  $350, 
to  any  one  firm  while  EDA  averaged 
million  per  Arm  In  nscal  year  1971 
$1  mmion  In  fiscal  year  1972? 

It  has  also  been  suggested  th»t  the 
crease<t  funding  authority  of  the 
win  take  up  the  slack  of  the  pro»„_ 
phase  out  of  EDA's  sewer  granUs  ThL 
not  tea  promising  especially  when  we  t ., 
alreadsr  getting  reports  that  economic  \1 
ly  laggUng  nmil  communities  have 
tempted    to    obtain    Industrial    i 
treatment  grants  to  help  produce  . 
needed. Jobs  only  to  be  told  by  EPA  .^ 
currenfly   all  sewage   treatment   grai 
are  being  utilized  for  the  correction 
existlnf    pollution    problems    and 
sewage  trtatment  grants  which  will 
In  the  creation  of  Jobs  must  have  a 
priority  at  this  time. 

Those  who  ha\d|yi|d  experience 
the  prdkram  advta^^  that  one  of 
stronfcBt  Incentives  to  economic 
opmene  has  been  the  efforts  and  ^. 
tise  of  the  economic  development 
tricts  and  the  title  V  commissions, 
nlns  and  administrative  money  for  m 
districts  is  be'ng  funded  at  a  level 
about  W  5  million  in  fiscal  year  1973  ' 
Commissions   have   a   funding   lev^l 
about  $«4  million  for  this  fiscal  year 
yet  we  are  advised  that  this  $50  m.u 
m  nscal  year  1973  is  to  be  replaced 
$10  million  in  fiscal  year  1974 

Thus'lt  is  difflcult  to  understand 
an  exlsfflng  grant  and  loan  program 
a  provfji  record  of  success  can  be 
pla-ed  by  a  loan  oriented  program  \ 
grant.1  proposed  to  be  added  at  some 
ture  date  when  special  revenue  sha 
propr.^|s  are  enacted.  It  would  be 
easier  to  understand  how  this  pro 
transition  would  take  place  if  the 
P'^sed  rtolacement  programs  were 
UP  and!  implemented 

The  current  answer  is  simple  We 
extend  the  Public  Works  ind  Eco 
IJveioprnent    Act    through    fiscal    y, 
1974.  THe  committee  needs  this  time 
complete  its  review  of  the  EDA  proei 
and   to  make  recommendations   to 
Congres*  a«  to  future  direction  In  i 
tlon.  pei-haps  at  the  compleUon  of  v 
time,  acme  of  the  program*  proposed 
loilow  in  the  economic  devolofiaient 
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will  be  enacted  and  Implemented  and 
can  then  be  compared  with  the  role  being 
played  by  those  programs  now  admin- 
istered by  EDA  -«"iui 

Mr  HAMMERSCHMIDT  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  genUeman 
from  New  York  (Mr  Otovm) 

Mr  OROVER  Mr  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  stress  the  administration "s  opposition 
to  H  R  2248.  which  would  extend  through 
ftscal  year  1974  authority  for  the  PubUc 

,*fj?.  *^**  Economic  Development  Act 
of 19«5 

President  Nixon  s  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1974  provides  for  the  terminaUon 
of  the  Economic  Development  Adminls- 
trations  programs  The  admlnLstration 
believes  that  the  achievements  of  the 
EDA  programs  have  fallen  short  of  our 
expecutlons.  It  further  believes  that 
there  is  currenUy  a  wasteful  duplication 
of  effort  with  the  already  existing  pro- 
srrams  and  with  EDA. 

There  Is.  moreover,  a  need  for  direct 
wherever  poealble.  decisionmaking  au- 
thority to  the  people  In  the  localiUes 
communities,  and  SUtes  to  help  make 
CJovemment  more  responslre  to  their 
needs.  There  is  no  need  for  the  strong 
«de»al  decisionmaking  role  In  localised 
kinds!  of  projects  with  which  EDA  has 
l)een  involved 

It  is  the  position  of  the  administration 
that  EDA  programs  duplicate  other  pro- 
grams, and  that  the  President's  1974 
budget  proposes  the  initiation  or  expan- 
sion of  funding  for  those  other  programs 
which  will  provide  Increased  assisUnce 
to  States  and  local  governments  in  meet- 
ing their  needs.  These  other  programs 
Include  the  Rural  Development  Act. 
Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act.  Small  Busi- 
ness Act.  the  Responsive  Governments 
Act— which  builds  upon  HUDs  701  pro- 
gram, manpower  revenue  sharing,  and 
the  proposed  education  revenue  sharing, 
and  better  communities  revenue  sharing. 

The  new  Rural  Development  Act  Ls  one 
program  that  is  In  many  ways  duplica- 
tive of  EDA  activities  and  which  wlU 
provide  increased  assistance  to  rural 
communities  It  gives  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  the  primary  responsibility 
for  rural  development  activities,  includ- 
ing water  and  other  community  facility 
projects.  These  projects  in  the  past  have 
represented  over  half  of  past  EDA  fund- 
ing. 

Industrial  development  loans  author- 
ized under  the  Rural  Development  Act 
may  be  made  In  communities  with  a 
population  of  50.000  or  less.  All  other 
prp-^rams  under  the  act  are  available  to 
communities  with  populations  of  10.000 
or  less.  Most  of  EDA's  assistance  has 
been  placed  in  communities  of  similar 
size.  For  fiscal  years  1966  through  1972. 
81  5  percent  of  EDA's  obligations  have 
been  made  for  projects  located  in  locali- 
ties of  50.000  or  less  people  Sixty  percent 
of  EDA's  obligations  went  to  localities  of 
10.000  or  less. 

In  fiscal  year  1974.  under  the  act 
$345  million  will  be  provided  for  water 
facility  loans  These  loan  programs  wUl 
Involve  significant  State  and  local  con- 
trol so  that  funds  under  them  may  be 
used  for  various  Industrial  project  pur- 
poses. 

The  rural  development  program  will 
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be  Implemented  to  provide  the  State  and 
local  ofllcials  greater  authority  In  all  dif- 
ferent project  decisions. 

The  administration  contends  that 
communities  of  all  sizes  will  be  assisted 
in  meeting  their  waste  disposal  needs 
In  1973  and  1974  through  the  addiUonal 
$5  billion  already  made  available  for 
grants  for  waste  disposal  facUlUea  as 
authorized  by  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972  It 
is  estimated  that  $2  billion  of  the  $5  bil- 
lion wUl  be  available  for  Interceptor 
sewers. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
programs  provide  for  loans  and  giiaran- 
tees  similar  in  many  respects  to  EDA's 
business  loan  authority.  The  1974  budget 
proposes  a  $642  mUllon  Increase  for  SBA 
programs  of  which  $832  million  Is  for 
loan  guarantees  under  the  SBA  7(a)  and 
economic  opportunity  programs. 

In  1974.  all  planning  and  management 
grants  currently  under  the  HUD  "701" 
program  but  to  be  brought  under  the 
proposed  Responsive  Oovemmenta  Act 
will  be  made  to  SUtes.  allowing  Gover- 
nors to  make  suballocatlons  to  local  gov- 
ernments and  other  eligible  recipients  In 
accordance   with   SUte   prioriUes    The 
budget  request  for  this  program  is  $110 
million,  which  is  a  $10  million  increase 
over  1973.  Because  of  the  increased  dis- 
cretion and  funding  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  States  under  the  program, 
the  States  will  be  able,  if  they  wish   to 
continue  an  Interstate  regional  commis- 
sion    plannmg    program    and    district 
Planning   efforts  previously   funded   by 
EDA.  Those  States  which  do  not  partici- 
pate in  reglOTial  commissions  may  decide 
to  establish  commissions.  However  there 
will  be  an  elimination   of   the  F^eral 
veto,  the  Federal  staff,  and  direct  Federal 
Involvement    in    regional    commissions 
The  administration  has  stated  that  If 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  Is  not  extended  EDA  funds 
will  be  provided  to  district  planning  or- 
ganlzaUons     to    insure     EDA     support 
through  all  of  fiscal  year  1974  Addition- 
ally, the  administration  wlU  continue  to 
provide  amounts  equivalent  to  the  Fed- 
eral   share    of    admlnistraUve    expense 
funds  to  operate  title  V  Regional  Com- 
missions. This  will  guarantee  a  smooth 
transition  for  these  districts  and  for  ex- 
isting regional  commissions. 

The  administration  has  also  stated 
that  legislation  will  soon  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  to  enable  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  to  provide  block  grants  to 
federally  recognized  tribes  to  carry  out 
development  projects  as  provided  for  in 
trtbally  prepared  •  plans.  This  proposed 
program  win  provide  funds  usable  for 
projects  similar  to  those  provided  under 
the  EDA  program  and  will  represent 
approximately  the  same  level  of  funding 
The  Presidents  1974  budget  request  In- 
cludes $25  million  for  this  purpose. 

Under  the  administration's  proposed 
special  revenue-sharing  programs.  States 
and  localities  wUl  have  funds  available 
lot  economic  development  projects. 

The  better  communities  bill  will  soon 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  Such  bill 
will  authorize  special  revenue  sharing. 
The  proposal  will  Involve  sharing  with 
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the  SUtes  $2.3  billion  during  the  first 
full  year  beginning  July  1.  1974. 

Under  the  proposed  bill  all  of  the 
activities  which  EDA  has  previously 
fimded  In  both  rural  and  urban  su'eas 
would  be  eligible  for  fimdlng. 

The  proposed  better  communities  bill 
will  be  a  source  of  funds  for  our  smaller 
communities.  The  President  recognizes 
In  this  proposal  the  vital  ImporUnce  bf 
small  towns  and  rural  communities  to 
the  future  of  the  Nation. 

In  addition  to  the  better  communities 
bill,  the  adminlstraiton  will  propose  that 
the  Congress  adopt  a  program  of  special 
revenue  sharing  for  education  to  begin  In 
fiscal  year  1974.  Funding  of  $2.8  billion 
will  be  reqxiested  and  will  Include  funds 
for  the  purposes  of  vocation  and  adult 
education.  The  SUtes  will  be  able  to  draw 
on  these  resources  to  initiate  or  expand 
vocational  education  programs. 

Local  comprehensive  manpower  pro- 
grams under  manpower  revenue  sharing 
will  be  phased  In  beginning  July  1,  1973, 
under  existing  authorities.  For  fiscal 
year  1974  an  appropriation  of  $1,340 
million  is  requested  for  such  programs  as 
vocational  counseling  and  skill  training. 
In  summary,  it  Is  the  administration's 
position  that  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1974  terminates  EDA  pro- 
grams to  simplify  economic  development 
and  eliminate  Federal  bureaucrsu:y  where 
It  is  not  needed.  Moreover,  the  added 
spending  and  authorizations  for  EDA,  on 
top  of  the  other  programs,  would  in  the 
administration's  opinion  be  fiscally  im- 
wise  and  Improvident. 

Mr.  8HU8TER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentieman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Shttster). 

Mr.  8HUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  it  would  be  useful 
In  this  discussion  to  Identify  clearly 
what  we  are  talking  about  and  also  what 
we  are  not  talking  about.  For  exsLmple, 
we  are  not  discussing  here  whether  or 
not  to  spend.  The  Administration  has 
proposed  spending  even  more  dollars 
through  the  rural  development  program 
than  has  been  proposed  for  the  Economic 
Development  Administration.  Rather,  we 
are  discussing  who  will  do  the  spending, 
who  will  do  the  managing.  This  Is  a  man- 
agement question. 

On  this  point,  I  would  like  to  observe 
that  at  least  as  It  has  worked  in  my  dis- 
trict In  Pennsylvania,  the  EDA  activity 
has  been  very  much  a  grassroots  pro- 
gram with  the  real  management  deci- 
sions being  made  in  the  local  communi- 
ties. In  the  past  4  years,  we  have  had  six 
EDA  projects.  All  of  them  were  conceived 
and  proposed  by  the  local  communities. 
In  no  ca^  did  EDA  turn  down  a  pro- 
posal by  the  local  communities.  Today, 
we  are  being  asked  to  dlsmantie  EDA 
and  replace  It  with  a  pig  in  a  poke.  In 
the  name  of  returning  decisionmaking 
to  the  people.  I  find  that  reasoning  de- 
fective, since  EDA  already  Is  a  grass- 
roots program. 

The  second  item  we  are  not  discussing, 
Mr.  Chairman,  Is  a  welfare  program.  EDA 
Is  cm  economic  development  program 
which  leverages  the  Investment  Into  jobs 


and  creates  a  substantial  return  to  the 
treasury.  EDA  Is  a  pump  primer,  an  In- 
vestment In  the  free  enterprise  system, 
which  attacks  the  welfare  problem  at  the 
roots.  It  is  a  one-time  Investment  that 
produces  a  return  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury year  after  year  so  long  as  that  job 
remains  viable.  An  $8,000-a-year  job  cre- 
ated by  EDA,  for  example,  yields  approx- 
imately $4,000  a  year,  each  year,  to  the 
TreasiuTT-  We  can  assume  tax  revenue  of 
about  $1,000  and  another  $3,000  savings 
from  welfare.  If  we  spent  more  money  on 
EDA-type  programs  and  less  on  welfare, 
I  think  we  would  soon  be  seeing  signif- 
icant progress  in  dealing  with  the  welfare 
problem. 

I  think  the  key  here  is  that  EDA  money 
goes  not  into  food,  or  rent,  or  services, 
but  into  caplUl  investment.  That  creates 
economic  wealth  In  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  and  It  creates  jobs  which  to  turn 
creates  more  wealth  for  working  people. 
This,  I  believe,  is  the  way  we  are  going 
to  lick  the  welfare  problem,  our  poverty 
problem,  our  unemployment  problem 
with  perhaps  some  effect  even  on  our 
crime  problem. 

Some  critics  have  suggested  that  EDA 
should  be  dismantled  because  it  has  not 
been  an  effective  creator  of  jobs.  I  will 
have  to  disagree.  A  1970  study  showed 
that  77  EDA  water  and  sewer  system 
projects    were    creating    so-called    job 

equivalents — that  is.  $6,500-a-year  jobs 

for  an  investment  of  $1,425  per  job.  or  a 
cost  benefit  ratio  of  1  to  4.  In  36  indus- 
trial-commercial projects,  the  figure  was 
$2,929  per  job  for  a  ratio  of  1  to  2.3.  In 
case  anyone  is  suspicious  of  these  figures, 
I  can  tell  you  that  It  agrees  very  closely 
with  figures  from  my  district  where  some 
1,200  jobs  were  created  for  an  invest- 
ment of  $3,404,284  by  EDA.  That  works 
out  to  $2,837  per  Job.  Now  I  know  that 
the  figures  from  my  district  are  correct. 
Since  they  agree  so  closely  with  the 
$2,929  cost-figure  from  the  1970  national 
study,  I  must  conclude  that  the  study  Is 
reliable  and  the  critics  are  wrong. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  that  the  Congress  show  Its  faith  In 
the  ability  of  our  people  to  help  them- 
selves through  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. I  urge  that  we  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  genUeman  yidd? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentieman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Marttm). 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  2246, 
to  provide  a  1-year  extension  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act.  Let  me  say  at 
the  outset  that  I  endorse  the  administra- 
tion's Intention  of  shifting  the  existing 
grant  and  loan  progrsmis  of  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  I  believe  that  when 
this  is  accomplished  there  will  be  a  better 
overall  perspective  for  balancing  the  at 
times  conflicting  interests  of  development 
versus  conservation  and  that  it  will  result 
In  better  coordination  of  rural  develop- 
ment programs  with  other  rural  pro- 
grams In  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
A  1-year  eztenslcm,  however,  would 


appear  to  be  necessary  to  permit  an  oz^- 
derly  transition  to  the  time  when  the 
Rural  Development  Act  can  be  fully  im- 
plemented. The  budget  proposal  for  fis- 
cal year  1974  does  not  provide  hardware 
grants  for  water  and  sewer  systems  in  the 
Rural  Development  Act  and  the  related 
fimds  provided  for  the  Environmental 
Protection  Administration  would  appear 
to  have  highest  priority  for  metropolitan 
areas  on  the  one  hand  and  for  waste 
water  treatment  plants  on  the  other. 
Consequoitiy,  unless  some  adjustment  Is 
made,  there  would  be  a  pessimistically 
low  priority  in  EPA  f^  rural  water  and 
sewer  distribution  systems. 

The  business  loan  assistance  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  serves  a 
valuable  piupose,  but  does  not  neces- 
sarily relate  to  the  overall  economic  de- 
velopment plan  developed  by  the  local 
governments  and  leadership  of  the  rural 
community. 

There  is  not  an  economic  development 
district  in  my  congressional  district,  be- 
cause It  is  essentially  a  metropolitan 
region.  However,  frwn  the  contacts 
which  I  have  enjoyed  as  a  former  county 
commissioner,  chairman  of  a  regional 
council  of  governments — COG — and  as 
former  vice  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Regional  Councils,  I  have 
had  some  familiarity  with  the  workings 
and  uneven  success  of  many  economic 
development  districts  across  the  coun- 
try. Generally  speaking,  they  are  re- 
sponsive to  and  supportive  of  the  mu- 
nicipal and  county  governments  of  their 
regions. 

This  Is  attested  to  by  the  support  for 
the  1-year  extension  voiced  by  the  Na- 
tional Governors  Conference  Executive 
Committee,  the  National  Association  of 
Counties,  and  the  National  Association 
of  Regional  Councils.  The  sUtement  of 
policy  adc^ted  by  the  last-mentioned 
organization  follows: 

A  RlSOLtmON  BT  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCUTIOX 

OF    Regional    Oottncils    Sxtppobttno    thk 

CONTDTOATION   AND   FUNDINO    OF   ECONOICIC 
PLANNIHa    AND    DetXLOPMKNT   FtTNCTIONS 

Wher««8,  the  National  Administration  haa 
recommendad  the  t«rmlnatlon  of  the  Boo- 
ncwnlc  Development  Administration  on  th© 
grounds  that  Its  functions  are  being  ade- 
quately replaced  by  increased  Small  Buslneea 
Administration  activities  and  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  new  Rural  Devel(x>ment 
Act,  and 

Whereas,  the  Administration  has  not  pro- 
vided for  the  funding  of  the  planning  and 
grant  soctlcais  of  the  Rural  Development  Act, 
and  the  Small  Buatneas  Administration  does 
not  further  orderly  economic  growth 
through  planning  and  Interagency  coordina- 
tion and  cooperation,  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress,  recognizing  the 
need  for  economic  planning  and  Incentlvea 
to  guide  the  aUocstlon  of  economic  actlvl- 
Uee,  have  Uitroduced  bUls  extending  the 
PubUc  ^orks  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1966  as  amended  and  have  requested 
a  complete  evaluation  to  determine  appro- 
priate action  In  wipport  of  a  national  eco- 
nomic development  effort. 

Now.  therefore,  the  National  Association 
of  Regional  CoimcUs  resolves  to  support  the 
continuation  and  funding  of  economic  plan- 
ning and  develc^ment  functions  untu  ade- 
quate consideration  has  been  given  to  a 
man  comprehensive  national  eo^nomlc 
planning  and  development  program,  or  sut- 
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flciaDt  tlio*  bJM  lM«n  clvvn  for  th«  trmoaltlcn 
of  prvMnt  effort*.  { 

Mr.  Chalnn«n.  I  conclude  with  tne 
hope  UuKt  In  our  zeal  to  conaolldate  pro- 
grams  and  reduce  duplication  we  not  pre- 
maturely reject  the  efltabUshed  worUn|K 
system  until  the  new  machinery  can 
adequately  iieared  up  to  replace  It. 

It  would  be  a  mistake.  In  my  oplnlot. 
to.  In  efltet,  dropklck  this  program  &n<l. 
on  second  down,  when  with  a  little  p#- 
tleoce  add  adroit  choice  of  playi  ^e 
cotild  reach  the  goal  line  with  a  fv 
team  effort  and  score  more  polnta  f(|r 
our  side.    

Mr    COCHRAN    Mr    Cbadrman. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    HAMMERSCHMIDT     I    yield 
the    gentleman    from    MlMlsslppl    di^'- 
CocmaN). 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Publj 
Workj  and  its  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Development,  I  feel  most  forti|- 
nate  in  having  been  able  to  participate 
In  the  hearings  on  H.R.  2240  and  related 
bllla  for  the  extension  of  EDA  of  an  addi- 
tional year.  I  joined  with  other  Memt 
of  the  House  In  Introducing  this  Ic 
tlon  early  in  this  sessloo. 

While  I  am  In  agreement  with 
President's  effort*  to  reduce  Peder| 
spending  by  cutting  out  wasteful  aqd 
unproductive  programs,  I  feel  that  eadh 
of  the  proposed  program  eliminatloi^ 
ahould  be  closely  scrutinized  by  the  Co4- 
gress  to  properly  determine  If  in  fact  uie 
waste  and  nonproductlon  does  exlat. 
Scrutiny  of  1X>A  fails  to  disclose  lack  it 
productivity  or  waste.  I 

~  At  the  hearings  on  this  legislation  we 
received  testimony  from  a  wide  range  if 
witnesses  who  pointed  out  that  EDJA 
funds  have  indeed  assisted  numero<^ 
communities  across  this  country  to 
velop  economically.  EDA's  approach 
aiding  economically  depressed  areas  h^ 
been  one  of  encouraging  and.  In  fact 
quiring,  local  initiative  and  local  pal 
tlclpatlon  in  decisionmaking  and  flnan^ 
Ing  toward  the  worthwhile  goal  of  pr 
vldlng  more  and  better  jobs  for  all  on 
people. 

The  effect  of  the  Economic  Develop 
ment  Act  has  been  the  creation  of  a  pr 
ductlve  partnership  between  local  ai^d 
Federal  efforts  for  economic  develoi- 
m«Qt.  The  passage  of  this  bill  to  extend 
this  partnership  will  help  maintain  in 
the  area  of  economic  development  tike 
authority  of  local  people  to  decide  hdw 
funds  are  to  be  spent  locally  for  tlhe 
greatest  economic  benefit  to  all  Snr^y 
this  approach  is  more  desirable  than  ol^e 
that  might  lead  to  further  arbitrary 
conceived  bureaucratic  formulas  and 
regulations  which  sometimes  appear  to 
have  been  designed  for  the  sole  purxxi^ 
of  subordinating  local  incentive  a4d 
participation. 

I  am  proud  that  in  my  State  of 
slasippl.  where  the  lack  of  economic 
velopment  In  the  past  has  surely  co^ 
trlbuted  to  a<mulUtude  of  problems 
social  acd  economic.  the-Ccooomlc  D^ 
velopruent  Administration  has  matfe 
some  300  grants  and  loans  to  local  cotti- 
mimltles  at  the  specific  request  of  lo<3al 
people.  This  has  resulted  In  an  Invest- 
ment of  over  $100  million  toward  tti- 


creased  job  opportunities  and  the  result- 
ing benefits  from  Increased  payrolls. 

Perhaps  the  most  poignant  testimony 
to  come  before  the  subcommittee  during 
hearings  on  this  bill  was  that  of  the 
Honorable  Howard  Stafford,  mayor  of 
Pontotoc,  Miss.  The  mayor's  testimony 
In  behalf  of  the  tremendous  benefits 
realized  in  his  town  as  a  result  of  their 
partnership  with  EDA  was  that  of  one 
who  knew  firsthand  of  that  which  he 
spoke.  In  response  to  questioning,  the 
mayor  made  the  following  comments: 

W«  WW  M  poor  M  Job's  turkay,  ...  a 
WTsn  ooxirw  in««i  ta  my  town  bsfor*  1068 
was  a  poMum  and  a  aU-pack. 

He  added  further  that  they  were  ac- 
customed to  poverty,  but  that  they  had 
"enjoyed  about  all  we  could  stand. " 

Since  1845,  Pontotoc  has  increased  Its 
industrial  jobs  fivefold  with  an  annual 
payroll  of  over  $17  million  The  resulting 
Increase  in  the  tax  base  and  improve- 
ment in  the  standard  of  living  Is  ade- 
quate testimony  In  support  of  EDA's  ef- 
fectiveness In  Mississippi  The  case  of 
Pontotoc.  Miss.,  is  only  one  of  many 
which  illuminate  the  need  to  continue 
this  valuable  program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  trust  that  today  this 
House  will  act  to  Insure  the  continuation 
of  EDA  for  at  least  1  more  year  to  en- 
hance the  economic  development  of  our 
country. 

Mr  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  ALsxANDn>. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  for  its  work  on  this  bill  to  ex- 
tend the  authority  for  the  operation  of 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion and  add  my  support  for  this  pro- 
posal. 

Arkansas  has  demonstrated  success  to- 
ward finding  solutions  to  the  national 
problems  of  the  countryside.  During  the 
1950's  the  SUte.  nicknamed  the  "Land 
of  Opporttmity."  was  dq^opulatlnc  rapid- 
ly. There  was  a  mass  txodus  from  the 
rural  regions  to  the  glitter  of  the  cities 
by  the  educated  young  and  unskilled 
poor.  Both  groups  of  people  were  In 
search  of  an  opporttmity  and  a  better 
life. 

During  this  period  families  were  up- 
rooted. Sons  and  daughters  of  Arkansas 
pulled  up  stakes  aud  left  their  family 
homeplaces  for  work  In  faraway  places. 
Qhost  towns  appeared  In  areas  that  once 
had  been  thriving  bustling  communities. 
Rapid  social  and  economic  changes  oc- 
curred. 

Most  citizens  recognized  the  need  for  a 
balanced  economy  and  the  1960's  became 
a  decade  of  rapid  progress.  The  tide  of 
outmlgration  began  to  change.  The  pop- 
ulation has  begun  to  stablize.  Arkansas 
has  found  a  way  to  allow  our  people  to 
stay  home,  where  we  want  to  be. 

What  brought  about  this  change  in  the 
depopulation  trend? 

A  recent  editorial  coliunn  In  the  Wash- 
ington Poet  gave  the  development  of  the 
Arkansas  River  credit  for  providing  op- 
portunities for  checking  the  flow  of  out- 
migration  from  Arkansas.  This  is  par- 
tially true.  But,  although  the  Mississippi 
River  has  been  navigable  for  more  than 


a  century,  people  continue  to  leave  the 
delta  regions. 

The  establishment  of  the  system  of  In- 
land waterways  in  this  portion  of  the 
United  States  did  give  rise  to  a  number 
of  ports  and  industries  along  the  Arkan- 
sas River.  These  in  turn  provided  jobs 
and  economic  security  for  the  people  of 
the  area  In  addition,  the  Arkansas  River 
project  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  re- 
claimed a  dirty,  stagnant  river  and 
turned  its  muddy  trickle  into  a  clean, 
fresh -flowing  stream. 

However,  many  other  Federal  asslst- 
anc«  programs  were  plajring  important 
roles  in  turning  Arkansas  around  and 
heading  her  In  the  right  direction.  One 
of  these  was  the  Economic  Development 
Administration. 

Limited  only  by  national  policies  and 
availability  of  funds,  the  EDA  has  en- 
abled communities  to  work  and  plan 
their  own  future  by  helping  them  get  the 
assistance  they  need  in  the  form  of  pub- 
lic facility  grants,  business  locms,  plan- 
ning grants,  and  technical  assistance. 

Expansion  and  Improvement  of  water 
and  sewer  systems  not  only  helps  keep 
local  people  at  home,  but  attracts  new 
Industry.  EDA  has  assisted  in  developing 
such  things  as  industrial  parks,  voca- 
tional and  technical  schools,  recreation 
facilities  and  airport  expansions.  Mem- 
ben  of  minority  grouiw,  who  in  earlier 
yean  could  see  no  desirable  future  for 
thfloiMlves  in  the  business  world,  could 
get  minority  business  loans.  Port  studies 
were  done.  Community  centen  were 
opened. 

Communities  began  to  feel  and  act  like 
communities  once  again. 

Since  the  establishment  of  EDA  in 
1965,  228  projects  have  been  funded  In 
Arkansas.  They  have  helped  generate 
29,000  new  or  anticipated  jobs. 

In  the  12-county  East  Arkansas  Plan- 
ning and  Development  District — 
EAPDD— located  in  the  northeast  and 
east  central  regions  of  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  which  I  represent — 23 
projects  have  been  funded  or  partially 
funded  by  EDA  since  1968.  The  district 
has  assisted  counties  and  local  communi- 
ties in  obtaining  Federal  assistance  for 
13  other  projects. 

The  projects  which  got  Fedoal  fxmds 
from  EDA  only  have  generated,  or  are 
expected  to  generate  7,700  new  Jobs.  A 
total  of  $3,736,974  has  been  allocated  to 
this  planning  district's  counties  Mean- 
ing that  each  new  Job  cost  less  than  $500 
in  EDA  funds  to  create.  The  people  who 
hold  these  jobs  are  taxpaylng  citizens. 
Each  one  has  paid  in  more  In  taxes  on 
earned  Income  than  the  ^deral  Govern- 
ment invested  In  helping  create  these 
jobs.  And,  not  one  of  them  ha^ migrated 
to  a  ghetto  to  become  an  anonymous 
name  on  a  welfare  role. 

The  case  of  the  revival  of  Arkansas' 
economy  is  prob<U>ly  not  a  unique  one. 
Many  areas  and  States  have  begun  to 
have  hope  for  the  future  thanks  to  the 
operations  of  the  Economic  Development 
Administration's  programs.  Consequently 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  is  healthier. 

But,  the  battle  has  not  been  won  Only 
the  opening  victories  have  been  tasted. 

The  major  impact  of  the  EDA  program 
has  been  in  the  countryside.  Yet,  in  1970, 


there  were  71.382  families  struggling  to 
survive  in  rural  Arkansas  areas  on  In- 
comes below  the  poverty  level. 

In  Arkansas  EHDA  has  proven  Itself  a 
worthwhile  program.  I  urge  the  House  to 
act  to  give  EDA  prolonged  life. 

Dispersal  of  economic  development, 
such  as  EDA  encourages  and  aids,  helps 
reduce  the  congregation  of  the  jobless 
and  unskilled  In  the  metropolitan  areas. 
Industries  can  expand  into  new^areas 
thus  easing  the  problems  of  congestion 
and  pollution  In  the  heavily  urbanized 
areas.  And,  our  people  will  be  haptder 
because  they  will  have  a  choice  of  living 
places  since  the  prospects  of  making  a 
living  in  the  region  they  call  home  Im- 
proves. 

A  feature  article  by  George  C.  Wilson 
which  appeared  In  the  Washington  Post 
on  Sunday,  describes  the  kind  of  good 
things  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration programs  have  been  helping 
bring  about  in  Arkansas.  I  would  like  to 
share  that  article  with  my  colleagues  at 
this  time,  by  placing  it  in  the  Rxcord: 

End  or  Osakkm'  Otjtmiokation  Mat  Sional 

Nationai.  Texno 

(By  Oeorge  C.  WUson) 

TiMBO,  Ark. — Jimmy  Driftwood,  tbe  bal- 
ladser  of  the  Ozarks.  Is  telllag  about  tbs  big 
decision  hla  parents  bad  to  make  one  sum- 
mer night  when  he  was  a  boy  growing  up  in 
this  northwest  aectlon  of  Arkansas. 

As  be  talks,  cows  heavy  with  spring  calves 
bawl  In  the  pasture  out  back.  A  kettle  hisses 
on  the  stove  Inside  the  wood-plank  kitchen 
of  the  farmhouse. 

"One  summer,  Mr.  Leander  Carter  came 
over  to  oxir  place  and  said, ' Jlnuny,  I'd  like  to 
hire  you  for  the  summer  to  do  everything 
there  Is  to  do  on  the  farm — plow  com,  cut 
sprout*  with  tbe  hoe,  whatever.  If  you  bring 
your  dinner.  111  give  you  60  cents  a  day.  If 
I  feed  you.  I'll  give  you  40  cents  a  day.' 

"That  night,"  Jimmy  continues  In  a  voice 
tinged  with  reverence,  "my  Momma  and  Dad 
talked  a  long  time  about  what  woula  be  the 
most  economical  thing  to  do.  They  finally 
decided  for  me  to  eat  with  him.  They  felt 
like  what  I  would  take  to  eat  would  be  worth 
more  than  tbe  difference." 

So  Jimmy  MorrLa — his  stage  name  of  Drift- 
wood came  much  later,  after  his  coimtry 
songs  had  won  a  national  following — worked 
for  Mr.  Carter  In  the  summer  of  1923.  He 
was  happy  to  be  the  only  boy  around  with 
a  paying  job. 

TRiNOs  AKs  Brrm 

Today,  after  lots  more  summers  with  few 
jobs,  things  are  much  better  In  Arkansas. 
So  much  better.  In  fact,  that  Chairman  John 
L.  MoCIellan  (D-Ark.)  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  others  argue  that 
the  Arkansas  experience  Is  the  way  to  stem 
the  national  exodus  from  farm  to  city — a 
migration  that  continues  to  empty  out  the 
Oreat  Plains  as  people  pile  up  In  urban  areas. 

McClellan  and — by  last  year's  count  any- 
way— at  least  39  other  senators  are  pushing 
a  bill  (S-10)  to  give  more  federal  aid  to  the 
countryside  to  bold  the  people  there,  away 
from  the  cities.  That  concept  Is  at  the  heart 
of  the  cxirrent  budget  batUe  as  President 
Nixon  moves  to  eliminate  several  programs 
designated  to  revitalize  rural  areas. 

Beyond  the  political  fight,  and  probably 
more  important,  lies  the  question  of  whether 
what  iB  happening  In  the  Ozarks  Is  the  lead- 
ing edge  of  a  new  national  trend — people 
with  a  choice  opting  for  quality  of  life  even 
If  It  means  fewer  material  possessions. 

"There  was  a  major  reversal  of  former 
population  losses  In  a  non-metropolitan  area 
•■tending  over  northern  and  western  Arkan- 
M    eastern    Oklahoma    and    southwestern 


Missouri,"  notes  Calvin  L.  Beale,  Agricul- 
ture Department  specialist  in  p<^ulatlon 
trends,  in  examining  what  tiappened  be- 
tween 1960  and  1970. 

Rural  areas  In  the  lower  Tennessee  Valley, 
West  Central  Kentucky,  Pacific  Coast  of 
Washington,  western  slope  of  the  Rockies 
m  Colorado  and  tbe  northern  half  of  Michi- 
gan's Lower  Peninsula  also  made  comebacks 
In  the  1060b  In  terms  of  holding  people  In 
tbe  ooimtryskls. 

Reasons  for  this  changing  tide  vary  by 
area,  of  oourse,  but  thb  Arkansas  experi- 
ence— to  examine  one  dramatic  example — 
suggests  that  young  people  will  Indeed  stay 
"down  on  the  farm"  If  tliey  can  find  a  job 
other  than  farming. 

Census  Bureau  figures  for  Arkansas  Show 
tiiat: 

Tlie  state's  total  population  dropped  troax 
1,949,387  In  1940  to  1,909,511  In  1950  to  1,- 
786,273  In  1960  as  people  went  looking  else- 
where for  work.  But  In  1970  the  population 
climbed  to  1,933,295 — an  Increase  of  7.7  per 
cent. 

Also,  the  biggest  single  jump  between  1960 
and  1970  was  In  young  people,  as  the  number 
of  people  aged  20  to  24  increased  from 
99,862  to  143,069 — a  gain  of  43.3  per  cent. 
The  older  population  Increased  substantially, 
too,  as  thousands  retired  to  Arkansas — at- 
tracted by  Its  low-cost  living  and  pleasant 
environment. 

On  a  county-by-county  basis,  46  of  them 
gained  population,  28  lost  and  one  stayed 
the  same  between  1960  and  1970.  In  1960, 
only  six  of  the  counties  gained  people  over 
the  previous  census  and  69  lost  them. 

Personal  Income  climbed  sharply,  even 
though  many  people  In  Arkansas  are  stni  In 
poverty. 

In  1969,  14.2  per  cent  of  the  families  in  the 
state  had  Incomes  of  less  than  $1,000  a  year. 
This  percentage  was  cut  by  two-thirds  by 
1960,  to  4.4  per  cent. 

Looked  at  another  way,  the  median  (half- 
way point  between  the  highest  and  lowest) 
Income  for  males  In  Arkansas  over  14  years 
old  was  »2,169  In  1959  and  64,026  In  1969. 
This  compares  to  >3,837  and  $5,918  for  those 
two  years  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

TRSICINIBOOK 

Tlie  biggest  single  reason  for  this  mlnl- 
boom  In  Arkansas  Is  the  Industries  which 
have  moved  Into  tbe  state,  according  to  the 
specialists.  Close  behind  is  the  Income  from 
tourists  aud  retirement  people.  And  state 
leaders  see  further  economic  uplift  coming 
from  the  McClellan-Kerr  Arkansas  River 
Navigation  System — providing  a  water  high- 
way tram  the  Mississippi  to  Tulsa.  Tonnage 
on  the  448-mlle  waterway  Increased  46  per 
cent  between  1971  and  1972. 

Between  1960  and  today,  when  the  popula- 
tion fiow  reversed,  an  additional  142,492  jobs 
were  created  In  Arkansas,  according  to  the 
Arkansas  Industrial  Development  Commis- 
sion. Of  that  total,  76,138  jobs  were  created 
by  new  Industry  whloh  located  In  the  state 
since  i960  and  the  rest  were  from  expan- 
sion of  existing  companiea  In  Arkansas. 

The  Development  Commission  said  that 
754  companies  were  newcomers  to  Arkansas, 
with  the  largest  In  terms  of  employees  In- 
cluding American  Greeting  Corp.,  Emerson 
Electric,  Oeorgla-Paclflc  Corp.,  International 
Paper,  Levl-strauss,  Singer  Co.,  Teletype 
Corp..  Tlmex,  Ward  Furniture  and  Warwick 
Electronics. 

Arkansas'  congressional  delegation,  for- 
mer Republican  Oov.  Wlnthrop  Rockefeller, 
Democratic  Oov.  Orval  Paubus,  the  Devel- 
opment Agency,  and  the  federal  assistance 
through  the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration, Farmers  Home  Administration 
and  Osarks  Regional  Council  all  are  credited 
with  the  state's  economic  advancement. 

The  Ozarks  themselves — and  land  of  steep 
hills  and  clear  rivers — provided  an  economic 
boost  as  a  growing  number  of  tourists  came 


Into  the  state.  State  leaders  are  making  a 
concerted  effort  to  draw  In  more  tourists, 
with  the  Ozarks  Folk  Center  In  Mountain 
View  a  prime  example. 

Rep.  Mills,  when  Mountain  View  was  in 
his  district,  championed  the  folk  center 
which  opens  next  month  with  performances 
by  the  Rackensack  Society  fiddlers,  banjo 
players  and  country  singers.  Tbe  $3J3Q  mil- 
lion center  was  built  under  an  Economic 
Develc^ment  administration  grant  wtxlcli 
paid  for  80  per  cent  of  the  cost. 
ixssoN  roa  all 

There  Is  a  lesson  In  all  this  for  tbe  rest 
of  the  United  States,  according  to  Arkansas' 
two  most  powerful  Democratic  politicians. 
Chairman  McCleUsm  of  Senat*  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  Wilbur  Mills  of  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee — leaders  Presi- 
dent Nlzon  must  heed  If  he  hopes  to  get  Ills 
legislative  program  through  Congress. 

Tbe  lesson,  McClellan  and  Mills  state.  Is 
that  there  Is  a  relatively  unexploited  middle- 
ground  between  the  jobless  countryside  and 
overcrowded  cities. 

"The  family  farms  are  gone,"  says  the  77- 
year-old  McClellan  who  has  studied  the  prob- 
lem for  decades.  "There  Is  not  going  to  be 
any  more  family  farms. 

"But,"  he  adds,  "If  we  get  Industry  to  lo- 
cate out  In  these  rural  areas,  then  we  can 
keep  the  people  there.  The  man  who  likes  tbe 
outdoors  can  still  do  a  little  farming  for  him- 
self. He  stays.  He  knows  he's  got  a  regular 
job  to  depend  on." 

"Industry,  labor  and  government  ahould 
study  what  has  happened  In  Arkansas."  Mills 


"In  the  long  run  It  will  be  better  for  the 
country  if  we  can  get  Industry  to  diversify," 
Mills  says.  He  pushed  for  numsroxis  small 
plants  for  Arkansas  In  preference  to  large 
defense  industries  which  lay  off  thousands  of 
workers  once  a  contract  runs  out.  Mills  con- 
tends labor  leaders'  fears  about  losing  their 
gr^  over  workers  In  Arkansas'  small  plants 
have  not  materialised. 

Both  McClellan  and  Mills  say  they  agree 
with  Mr.  Nixon  that  federal  spending  must 
be  held  down  but  that  eliminating  tbe  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  and 
Farmers  Home  Administration  la  not  the  way 
to  do  it.  They  are  fighting  those  Whits  House 
recommendations.  Revenue  sharing  cannot 
work  as  a  substitute,  they  arg\ie. 

"These  Uttle  rural  communities  have  to 
put  down  the  water  lines  to  attract  Industry 
In  the  first  place,"  MoCIellan  says.  "Tbmf 
just  don't  have  the  money  and  they  can't 
borrow  it.  They  can't  borrow  on  some  promise 
that  maybe  they  are  going  to  get  some  reve- 
nue sharing  funds  from  the  government.  Tlie 
conununltles  must  have  these  grants  and 
loans.  It's  much  cheaper  for  the  government 
than  trying  to  rebuild  slums  where  there  are 
not  enough  jobs  for  the  pec^le  who  live 
there." 

While  jobs  are  the  big  factor  In  holding 
native  Arkansans  on  the  land  at  long  last, 
other  people  are  coming  Into  the  state  \n 
pursuit  of  quality  of  life — of  a  better  envi- 
ronment for  themselves  and  children. 

John  C.  Johnson  Is  one.  At  age  46,  he  quit 
a  well-paying  white  collar  job  and  a  hotiss 
In  the  subxirbe  for  a  290-acre  farm  he  bought 
In  the  hills  outside  of  Mountain  Home,  Ark. 
for  about  $40,000. 

KO  sacaiyxci 

So  far,  he  does  not  look  upon  his  aav 
life  as  an  economic  sacrifice — not  when  you 
figure  It  out.  "I  probably  made  a  m intake  by 
not  moving  here  In  1965,"  he  says  during  a 
respite  from  putting  In  fencing  for  tbe  beef 
cattle  he  has  ordered. 

"The  cost  of  living  has  been  going  up  so 
much  since  1965  that  there  was  nothing  .left 
of  the  paychecks  I  iised  to  get  anyhow.  Tou 
cant  earn  enough  to  keep  up — at  least  In 
the  business  I  was  In." 

Johnson  was  senior  elsetrlcal  engineer  for 
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tl)»   Motorol*    pUnt    In    Pbcwnlx.    Arti 
in«(l»  cloM   to  $30,000  a   year,   on  tb*l 
worked    oa    ttM    communiCAUons    fot 
ApoUo  spac«9hip  and  llTcd  tn  Um  aubt^ 
Soottadal*. 

A«  be  talks  of  tb«  fruatr»tlona  of 
Inc.  bis  wife,  De*.  pours  socna 
•he  BMd*  tn  b«r  amw  ral*  a*  country 

"Nltiety-aln«  per  cent  of  mj  work 
last    10    y«ars    has    not    bMo 
•tlnuilating,"    Johnson    aaya.    "Tou'r* 
making  big  tachnlcAl  br««kthroughs 
for  th«  electronics  Industry.  Tou  can 
leanv  all  tbe  facts  you  need  to  know." 

So :  now  Johnson  plans  to  buy  30 
0OW8  for  MOO  a  bead,  or  a  tot«l  of 
■all  tb«  calvm  next  year  for  OOO  a 
•  total  of  te.OOO,  to  get  most  of  bis 
Investtnent  back;  then  start  making  a 
with  the  next  bunch  of  calvM  from  tbe 
cows.  * 

"Back  In  Scottadale."  Mrs    Johnson 
"It   was   a   big   deal    when   my   son 
could   fish   tn    tbe   little   ttty^biny 
the  park.  Now  be  fishes  (n  oiir  own 
out  back.  This  ts  an  answer  to  a  prsy^ 
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Th*  Johnsons  choae  Arkansas  becaua  i  the 
land,  kesldes  being  beautiful.  Is  cheaper  than 
In  Colorado,  taxes  are  lower  and  the  ell  nate 
Is  milder  than  that  of  tbe  Oreat  Plains  ifhere 
Johnson  grew  up. 

The  oonversatlon  In  the  Johnson  1  vlng 
room  touches  on  some  of  tbe  drawbaci  ts  of 
ItTtng  In  the  OMU'ks.  One  of  tlw  chl|L«n 
needs  special  schooling  but  there  Is 
near  llountatn  View.  Ice  on  tbe  roads  aime- 
tUnee^uta  off  the  family  from  town:  s»ree 
are  sanetimes  unable  to  fill  even  such  st  nple 
naeda  as  a  length  of  two-by-four,  and  a  >clal 
life  Is  sparse  becaiMe  "when  It  gets 
around  here,  people  go  to  bed." 

But  on  balance,  the  Johnsons  say 
are  happy  they  mored  to  Arkansas  last 
They  IntSnd  to  stay./ As  a  llnal 
On  their  new  life,  they  Bring  oit  a 
placard  presented  tn  farewell  by  Jobn^oo's 
fellow  employees  at  Uotorola  It  conclu 
"All  In  all.  we  stire  envy  you." 

But  (he  Osarks  certainly  are  not  for 
body.  Testifying  to  this  Is  a  nurse  liter- 
▼lewed  in  a  glistening  oorrtdor  of  Boone 
Countf  Hospital  in  Rarrtsoo.  Ark  — pofiola- 
tlon  7.339  according  to  the  sign  on  the 
highway. 

"If  I  were  single.  I'd  never  coeoe  b(rre." 
says  BAv  John  Haagen.  3A  She  says  ahe 
and  her  husband  moved  here  from  tbe  lErle. 
Pa.,  area  "because  of  the  unpolluted  likkes 
and  ooupttry  living. 

NOT  rOB  StMOLBa 

"But.''  she  adds,  "this  U  for  young  man  leds 
and  retired  people — not  single  gals."  She 
and  her  husband  are  looking  for  farm  p -op- 
arty  but  have  found  pricss  rising  shaiply. 
"People  want  the  growth  to  stop  They  laat 
It  the  way  It  U." 

Lewta  W  Spenoar.  administrator  of  tbe 
t33-bed  Boone  County  Hospital.  readUy  ad- 
mits that  slngla  nurses  are  not  eager  to 
come  to  Harrison.  "Sbe'd  find  dam  few  all  igja 
men  wt)sn  she  came  to  Harrison."  bs  I  aya. 
How  sh«  would  mset  them  If  abe  did  o  ime 
ts  another  question.  There  are  no  bar  In 
Harrlsoit — part  of  a  dry  county — and  all  K3st 
no  other  gathering  places  for  young  sln|  ;les. 

In  spite  of.  or  becauas  of,  this  low-key  life 
In  Harrison.  Sp^poer  has  little  trouble  in  re- 
cruiting doctors  for  his  modem  boapitai  in 
tba  Oaatlis.  Tbay  ooms  for  the  quallt]  of 
Ufe.  has^ys. 

"Wbeivver  be  goes,  a  doctor  knows  hi  la 
going  to  make  a  good  living.  We  can  cffer 
blm  a  fiae  plaoa  to  raise  a  family. "  The  "One 
place"  Includes  nearby  nvers  and  lakM :  a 
naw  ski  i  slope  aad  Ice  skating  nnk  at  the 
Dofpatch  tourist  oomplex  outside  of  Mwn. 
and  mountains  for  bunting. 

Spancer's  sales  ptteh  works  He  says  tliai* 
are  24  doctors  in  Harrison  now  and  tliree 
mora  on  tba  way.  with  n  doctors  to  sar «  a 


county  population  ot  10.073.  tbta  works  out 
to  one  physician  for  every  706  people  The 
national  average  la  one  doctor  for  every  gia 
people. 

Tba  availability  of  medical  care  In  Ham- 
son  and  In  ths  Llttla  Rock  Medical  Ceuter 
140  miles  to  the  south  Is,  of  course,  oomfort- 
tng  to  people  moving  to  tbe  Oaarks.  sspe- 
ctally  the  retirees,  .itae  same  Is  true  of  lower 
hoepltal  coats— «33  a  day  for  a  seml-prlvau 
and  M3  a  day  for  a  private  room  in  Boone 
County  Hospital  Por  comparison  Sibley  Hos- 
pital In  ths  District  of  Columbia  chwges  Ml 
a  day  for  a  ssml-prlvate  and  970  for  a 
private  room. 

FloaUag  down  tbe  Buffalo  U  Indeed  a  de- 
light— at  least  In  March  whsn  the  water  U 
.  high,  "nte  river  Is  clear  with  a  sand  and 
gravel  bottom,  and  small-mouth  baas  dart 
away  from  the  canoe's  shadow  On  our  trip, 
a  flock  of  wild  turkeys  flew  out  of  a  giasn 
glade  along  the  swift  water 

The  sudden  growth  of  the  Oaarks  and  the 
changes  it  Is  bringing,  like  turning  the  Buf- 
falo River  Into  a  national  park,  ts  not  uni- 
versally applauded,  of  course.  Prad  Dlrst. 
who  Uvea  In  a  trailer  along  the  rtver  at 
Rush,  does  not  mind  say'.ag  so. 
CHAMca  LAMxirraD 
"Tou  from  the  Park  Servicer'  be  aaks 
a  vUitor.  who  replies  in  the  "negative. 

"Oood.  then  it's  not  open  seaaon  on  you." 
Dlrst  tells  of  how  much  be  bated  to  give  up 
his  riverside  farm,  but  he  concedes  tourists 
will  soon  be  coming  down  the  Buffalo  In 
such  numbers  that  the  land  will  be  too 
crowded  for  his  comfort  anyway.  How  about 
buying  another  farm  aomswbere  slss? 

"I'm  73."  Dlrst  says  drtly.  "U  you  got  any 
farming  to  do  at  that  age,  you  should  of  done 
It  already  " 

Time  after  time  In  InUrvlewa  with  new 
arrivals  In  the  Oaarks,  one  bears  complaints 
of  muggings,  pollution  and  the  general  raspl- 
ness  In  the  cities  they  left.  Beneath  thess 
complaints  lias  one  that  ts  ssldom  volun- 
teered right  away.  LoU  of  people  are  settUng 
tn  the  llly-whlU  Oaarks  ot  northwest  Ar- 
kansas to  gat  away  from  blacks  and  ths  strUs 
thsy  associate  with  them 

"I'm  being  very  honest  with  you."  says  a 
retired  life  insxirance  salesman  who  moved 
from  Chicago  with  his  wife  to  Mountain 
Horns.  "What  was  left  for  us  back  In  Chi- 
cago? Tou  couldn't  go  Into  the  city  at  night 
without  worrying  about  getting  robbed.  All 
that  is  left  back  there  Is  a  bunch  of  booa" — 
short  for  "jigabooa."  a  derogatory  term  for 
blacks 

A  more  polite  expression  Is  hsard  fre- 
quently tn  the  Oaarks  "Tou  know,  we  dont 
have  the  black-wblte  problem  sround  hers." 
Native  Arkansans  when  asked  about  the 
lack  of  blackss  In  the  hills  say  it's  from  lack 
of  Jobs  rather  than  prejudice  "What  tn  the 
world  would  they  And  to  do  around  here?" 

In  the  eyes  of  former  elty  dwellers  and 
suburbanites  seeking  a  better  quality  of  Ufe 
In  the  Oaarks.  one  big  fear  Is  that  growth 
will  mean  an  end  to  the  beauty  they  came 
here  to  find. 

"We  would  have  moved  to  Washington. 
DC.  If  we  could  have  found  some  place  se- 
cure to  live  We  dldnt  have  that  kind  of 
money,"  says  Donald  Troyer.  30.  a  biology 
major  who  worksd  at  Washington's  Junior 
Village  before  mortng  to  Mooatatn  View 

•^  like  tba  ou*>«f-4oan  and  the  folk  set- 
ting. But  tbe  mara  people  that  come  hare, 
the  more  diluted  it  all  becomes  ' 

PDlltteal  leaders  assert  they  are  well  aware 
of  soeb  fears  about  the  Arkansas  envlron- 
vamut. 


"WeYe  trying  to  keep  this  growth  ordarty 
within  the  city  limits  of  Harrison."  says 
Mayor  Hugh  Ashley  "But  both  tbe  eountlaa 
and  small  towns  better  go  on  with  tbetr 
plannmg  or  else  there  will  be  a  lapss"  In 
oontrotUng  the  growth 

"We  have  no  county  planning  yet  that  we 


can  enforce,"  says  Boone  County  Judge  Jamaa 
Roy  Koff,  «l.  whose  Job  U  really  that  of  county 
manager  rather  than  magistrate. 

"Until  we  get  our  plans  for  the  county 
drawn,  we  cant  do  much  We  like  to  see 
thU  growth  but  we  don't  like  to  fesl  tbsse 
growing  pains.  WsTe  probably  growing  faster 
than  old  timers  would  Uks  to  see  It  But 
tbara  aren't  many  old  timers. 

"As  a  person.  I  got  all  the  standing  In 
line  I  wanted  when  I  was  In  the  service. 
Personally,  I  would  like  to  see  this  growth 
level  off. 

"But  many  people  would  like  to  see  It  keep 
growing  like  it  Is  now.  .  .  .  The  moncy- 
bungry  people  are  going  to  win." 

Donald  R.  Raney.  as  executive  director  at 
the  Northwest  Arkansas  Economic  Develop- 
ment District,  ts  charged  with  worrying  full 
time  about  the  growth  problem  troubling 
Judge  Eoff  and  others 

Tbe  development  district  helps  officials 
in  nine  northwest  coucttes  of  Arkansas  plan 
their  future,  and  Republican  Rep  John  Paul 
Hammerachmldt  says  lu  operation  should  be 
a  model  for  mashing  federal  assistance  with 
local  needs.  The  technique  Is  to  apply  for 
all  avallabls  federal  and  sute  money  for  the 
nine  counties  and  then  work  up  plans  with 
local  oaclals  for  spending  It. 

Fvaasmn  brasd 

Raney,  hlmsaU  a  native  Arkansan.  does  not 
share  Eoff's  fears  about  the  future.  He  be- 
lieves planning  Is  far  enough  akng  to  pre- 
serve the  woods  and  waters  of  the  Oaarks 
even  as  Job-provtdlng  (rrovrth  continues. 

Ask  Raney  for  a  one-word  reason  for  this 
new  proepenty  In  his  Jurisdiction  and  ha 
answers.  "Water  "  Loans  and  giants  financed 
waterllnse  for  Industry,  the  U.8.  Army  Corps 
of  Bnglneers  built  dams  tn  his  northwest 
district  at  three  places  on  the  White  River — 
Beaver.  Bull  Bhoala  and  Norfork — providing 
attractive  recreation  spots,  flood  control,  and 
drinking  water 

Now.  says  Raney.  If  Arkansas  would  Just 
change  lU  state  constitution  to  allow  realis- 
tic taxation  to  finance  such  Improvements 
as  roads — and  If  the  federal  government 
would  continue  to  make  grants  for  provid- 
ing and  cleaning  up  water — the  new  pros- 
perity of  the  Oaarks  wm  keep  sprsadlng  at 
a  rapid  rate 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chalnnan. 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Blr.  Brot- 

HILL). 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  HJl. 
2248.  which  would  extend  authority  for 
the  continuation  of  the  Public  Works  smd 
Economic  Development  Act  through  fis- 
cal yesu-  1974. 

While  EDA'b  programs  have  done  some 
good  in  helping  to  alleviate  conditions 
of  economic  depression  in  certain  areas 
of  the  Nation.  I  believe  they  have  fallen 
short  of  their  expectations— «uid  In  the 
fight  for  fiscal  responsibility  ineffectual 
programs  should  not  be  carried  along  by 
tnertla.  which  Is  what  this  bill  does. 

I  also  believe,  along  with  the  President, 
that  «t  is  time  to  cut  the  umbilical  cord 
to  Wa&hinsfton.  which  Is  what  a  great 
many  categorical  grant-in-aid  programs 
have  come  to  represent.  The  new  Federal 
response  to  economic  development  as  re- 
flected in  the  budgets,  directs,  wherever 
possible,  decisionmaking  authority  to  the 
people  in  the  localities,  communities,  and 
States,  and  encourages  the  participation 
of  the  private  sector  in  helping  to  meet 
economic  and  social  needs.  There  Is  no 
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need  for  the  strong  Federal  aeclsionmak- 
Ing  role  In  localised  kinds  of  projects  with 
which  EDA  has  been  involved. 
r  Thus.  EDA'8  program  objectives  should 
be  assumed  by  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  exercising  less  con- 
trol from  Washington  and  by  State  and 
local  governments  themselves  with  the 
MWlatance  of  shared  revenue.  Passing 
H Jl.  2246  will  not  accomplish  this  result 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  no  further  requests  for  time 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU 
coimt. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  and 
one  Members  are  present,  a  quorum 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlwnan  from  Alabama  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume,  and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Orovir)  said  he  opposed  the 
passage  of  this  leglslaUon  because  there 
Is  duplication  in  the  program  or  pro- 
grams. He  referred  to  overlapping  In- 
volvement in  the  Rural  Development  Act 
and  the  Economic  Development  Act.  I 
am  not  sure  I  understand  the  need  for 
both  programs.  I  wonder  if  the  chair- 
man would  explain  this? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  We  expect  no 
dupUcation.  EDA  is  basically  a  grant 
program.  There  would  be  no  duplication. 
The  Rural  Development  Act.  which  we 
have  Just  passed,  was  specific  in  Its  rec- 
ommendation, so  we  would  not  expect 
duplication  in  that  area. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  How  do  the  programs  dif- 
fer? I  do  not  understand  that. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  am  fearful 
that  would  be  too  complicated,  trying  to 
go  through  the  agencies,  bureaus  and 
Federal  activities,  at  this  time 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  In  a  nutsheU.  I  believe 
it  can  be  said  that  the  rural  develop- 
ment '  program  consists  of  a  program 
basically  of  loans,  and  it  is  dedicated 
primarili'  to  the  rural  economy  and  to 
its  revivification,  which  Is  desperately 
needed. 

This  program,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
sists primarily  of  grants  to  small  c<Hn- 
munlties.  and  not  only  to  small  com- 
munities but  to  economically  distressed 
medium-sized  communities  which  have 
been  losing  population.  These  public 
works  grants  are  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  the  basic  Infrastructure  to 
attract  private  investors,  whereby  those 
small  and  medlum-slzed  communities 
which  have  been  suffering  this  massive 
outmlgratlon  can  provide  locally  pro- 
duced, privately  financed,  long-term 
Jobs  in  the  private  sector. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman,  that 
this  Is  the  basic  difference. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  In  other  words,  the 
Rural  Development  Act  is  more  agricul- 
ture or  farm  oriented,  and  EDA  Is  more 
business  oriented.  Is  that  what  the  gen- 
tleman Is  saying? 
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Mr.  ^^QHT.  I  believe  that  is  a  fair 
summatMp. 

Mr.  Hfi»Ci£ERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

EarUer  In  the  debate  I  was  referring 
to  a  statement  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  Mr.  Talmadck,  In  the  other  body. 
stating  that  there  Is  no  Intention  to  over- 
lap responsibilities  of  certain  other 
agencies,  including  the  SBA,  the  EDA, 
and  others. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture on  the  floor,  and  I  wonder  If  he 
would  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  POAQE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  PoAGx) . 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
-like  to  say  that  I  served  both  in  the  writ- 
ing of  this  Rural  Development  Act,  pass- 
ing it  through  the  committee  and  passing 
It  through  the  House  and  taking  it 
through  conference,  and  there  was  no 
suggestion  that  we  were  in  any  wise  sup- 
planting this  EDA  program,  but,  rather 
that  we  were  trying  to  supplement  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  is  correct  I  would  like  to  read  to 
the  Members  from  the  act  itself.  This  is 
the  Rural  Development  Act. 

S^tlon  118,  subsection  (d).  It  says 
that — 

The  Secretary  may  participate  In  Joint  fi- 
nancing to  facUltate  development  of  private 
business  enterprises  In  rural  areas  with  the 
Economic  Development  Administration,  the 
Business  Administration,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Mr.  Chairman,  obviously  had  we  had 
any  intention  that  we  were  going  to  let 
the  Rural  Development  Act  take  the  place 
of  this  program,  we  would  never  have  put 
that  provision  In  the  bill  specifically  au- 
thorizing cooperation  with  this  program. 
So  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Rural 
Development  Act  was  passed  for  a  dif- 
ferent and  enlarged  purpose  and  was 
certainly  never  intended  to  take  the 
place  of  this,  any  more  than  it  was  In- 
tended to  take  the  place  of  the  rural  elec- 
trification program,  as  some  people  have 
tried  to  make  it  seem. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  tharJc  the  gentleman.  I  thln^ 
that  may  answer  some  of  the  questions 
Memberr  of  the  House  may  have  had. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bills  which  created 
and  subsequently  expanded  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965,  I 
strongly  support  H.R.  2246  to  extend 
the  life  of  this  program  for  an  addi- 
tional year  beyond  its  present  termi- 
nation date  of  June  30,  1973. 

President  Nixon's  action  late  last  fall 
In  vetoing  the  bill  passed  by  Congress 
to  expand  the  program  was  shocking 
and  Incomprehensible  to  all  of  us  who 
have  been  concerned  over  the  persist- 
ence of  high  unemployment  In  many 
areas  of  this  country.  The  present  bill 
is  therefore  an  emergency  measure  to 
prevent  the  dismantling  of  the  program 
before  the  93d  Congress  can  devote 
the  necessary  time  to  hammer  out  a 
new  long-range  attack  on  our  unem- 
ployment problem. 


It  Is  Ironic  that  President  Nixon  has 
been  sending  us  In  recent  years  what 

he  calls  "full  employment  budgets" 

budgets  which  would,  hfc  says,  be  In 
balance  if  the  NaUon's  work  force  were 
fully  employed,  but  which  are  obviously 
and  painfully  far  out  of  balance  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  so  many  people 
who  want  to  work  cannot  find  Jobs 
People  who  are  unemployed  not  only 
do  not  pay  income  taxes,  they  draw  un- 
employment compensation  and  other 
benefits  which  add  to  the  cost  of  Gov- 
ernment. Thus,  the  budget  suffers 
doubly— in  terms  of  lost  revenues  and 
higher  expenditures — because  of  per- 
sistent high  unemployment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  If  the  President 
were  serious  about  his  so-called  full 
employment  budget  he  would  be  will- 
ing  to  spend  funds  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  to  help  achieve 
high  employment  levels.  The  Economic 

Development  Act  has  been  a  major  tool 

available  to  him  in  combating  jobless- 
ness and  economic  stagnation  in  those 
areas  of  the  country  still  suffering  from 
toe  recession  which  began  with  the  first 
Nixon  administration. 

I  congratulate  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  (Mr  Blat- 
wnt)  and  the  members  of  his  commit- 
tee from  both  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican sides  who  have  joined  in  spon- 

H^.^?  22*®'  ^*^  I  applaud  the 
dedicated  hard  work  on  this  Issue  also 
by  the  Democratic  whip  (Mr.  McPall) 
who  has  been  from  the  beginning  the 
moving  force  behind  the  concept  of  this 
legislation. 

I  have  always  favored  the  Idea  of 
fl^T,\i  ^^'il"  ^  improve  the  physical 
facilities  of  our  communities  while  also 
providing  jobs  for  workers  who  are 
otherwise  not  able  to  find  them,  and 
have  Introduced  or  sponsored  such 
legislation  since  my  first  term  in  Con- 
gress beginning  in  1953.  We  were  then 
in  a  recession  resulting  in  high  unem- 
ployment, and  experienced  two  more 
recessions  during  the  8  years  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  before  be- 
ginmng  8  years  of  steadily  rising  em- 
ployment opportunities  and  lowered 
joblessness  during  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  administrations.  In  1969  the 
mdexes  turned  downward  once  again 
and  4  years  later  we  still  have  more 
than  5-percent  unemployment 
fv,?'  *he  President  does  not  consider 
this  a  serious  problem  for  tiie  American 
people,  our  action  on  H.R.  2246  should 
demonstrate  tiiat  the  Congress  cer- 
tainly considers  it  terribly  serious.  And 
I  am  sure  the  people  of  this  country 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  has 
been  one  of  the  most  effective  and  re- 
sponsive Federal  agencies  I  have  worked 
with  In  my  years  in  Congress.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2246,  which  is  identical 
to  legislation  I  Introduced  In  the  hope 
of  preserving  the  Important  EDA  assist- 
ance programs  now  going  on. 

In  my  district,  EDA  programs  have 
been  particularly  helpful  to  some  of  our 
smaller  towns  and  to  many  of  the  Indian 
tribes  In  western  Oklahoma.  For  In- 
stance, the  town  of  Blackwell,  hard  hit 
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by  the  cloBln^  of  its  mAjor  Industry.  « is 
deslciutted  an  EDA  redevelopment  &r;a 
in  Decemt>er  and  Is  Just  now  beginning 
to  f^l  the  Impact  of  this  asslstanie 
City  ofQcials  have  had  nothing  but  tie 
highest  praise  for  EDA's  assistance  a)  id 
have  voiced  their  deep  concern  about 
the  proposed  termination  of  the  agen<y. 
In  the  words  of  Blackwell's  mayor: 

It  boUa  down  to  this:  we  would  aot  c« r« 
wbat  tltla  tba  program  bad  m  long  u  *« 
knew  It  was  ft7AU»ble.  And.  b«aad  on  p4iat 
performanoes.  we  believe  Uk*t  a  cbange  oter 
the  next  11  montba  wUl  require  an  actt  iil 
Unplementatloa  time  considerably  beyoid 
our  period  or  need. 

I  thus  submit  that  an  extension  of 
the  Economic  Development  Admlnlsti^a- 
Uon  Ls  in  order  so  that  the  contmulty  lof 
ongoing  programs  will  not  be  jeoparctojed 
over  the  next  year.  If.  in  fact,  the  ^ 
is  no  longer  necessary,  let  us  make 
we  have  an  orderly  phaseout. 

'htXj  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  f' 
support  the  bill  under  consideration 
day  to  extend  the  Economic  Developm( 
Administration  for  1  year  We  slmi 
cannot  afford  to  see  this  useful  age: 
killed.  In  effect  we  would  be  saying  tl^at 
many  people  who  want  to  help  themselves 
are  to  be  cast  aside  in  the  name  of  ecoii- 
omy.  I  am  in  agrement  with  efToi 
to  get  the  Federal  Oovemment  out 
areas  where  it  does  not  belong,  but 
does  not  fall  in  this  category.  It 
demonstrated  that  it  is  a  good  progri 
and  It  has  be«i  successful.  It  Is  work 
and  It  should  be  allowed  to  continue  |  in 
operation.  Today  we  propose  only  s' 
gap  legislation  to  continue  the  progr 
for  another  full  year  while  further  sti 
les  can  be  made  on  its  proper  placelin 
Oovemment.  This  is  the  least  we  can  fio 

EDA  has  brought  together  previo' 
fragmented  and  uncoordinated  progri 
•  to  help  rural  America  Certainly  it  is 
most  effective  agency  yet  established]  to 
help  in  the  solution  of  some  of  the 
flcult  problems  of  our  Nation.  It  diri 
itself  at  the  problems  of  employment 
balance,  income  gaps,  and  standfiird-< 
living  improvements,  and  all  of  these 
important.  This  service  is  needed 
should  be  provided  by  our  Govemm* 
This  Is  what  EDA  does  and  I  stroi 
orgs  tbat  it  be  continued. 

Congress  has  supported  this  agi 
oiver  the  years  because  the  work  it  0id 
was  efficient  and  its  programs  benefl<)ial 
to  the  people  of  more  than  1.100  counljies 
In  the  United  States.  As  my  coUeagties 
know.  I  have  been  critical  of  many]  of 
the  programs  conceived  by  various  id- 
mlnistratlons  and  put  forward  as  \\ope- 
ful  experiments  in  social  reform.  B»it  I 
have  not  been  critical  of  EDA  becalise 
it  works.  A  prime  example  Ls  in  my  cnm 
district  in  Florida  where  EDA  functions 
primarily  through  the  Northwest  Flpr- 
ida  Development  Council  and  Econoiciic 
Development  District.  Some  of  thjese 
counties  are  in  my  district:  the  others 
are  represented  by  my  colleague,  ihe 
Honorable  Don  Pcqua.  The  fact  that  4hls 
council  crosses  county  and  congresslotud 
district  lines  is  an  example  of  the  efljec- 
tlve  way  it  wocks.  This  clearly  dem^tn- 
strates  that  problems  know  no  geo- 
graphic boundary.  Area  problems  mu>  be 


solved  on  an  area  basis,  and  this  is  what 
Ls  taking  place  in  northwest  Florida.  If 
EDA  is  allowed  to  die.  some  of  this 
valuable  progress  will  cease.  EDA  has 
assisted  my  area  over  the  years  with 
almost  $4  million  in  loans  and  grants  in 
addition  to  the  staff  eissistance  and  tech- 
nical aid  wtilch  has  been  utilised  to 
create  5.0OO  new  jobs  for  our  people.  This 
is  a  program  which  works  to  help  people 
help  themselves  We  have  built  port 
facilities,  public  buildings,  barge  termi- 
nals and  city  halls.  We  have  conducted 
studies  on  fishing — a  vital  industry  in  my 
State,  and  on  hardwood,  also  a  major 
factor  in  our  economy.  We  have  begun 
to  develop  a  master  plan  for  the  entire 
region  and  work  is  going  forward  on 
studies  to  renovate  port  facilittos. 

If  EDA  is  disconUnued.  work  like  that 
taking  place  in  my  area  and  in  hundreds 
of  other  counties  across  the  Nation  will 
stop.  This  is  an  ill-advised  move.  llr. 
Chairman.  It  should  not  take  place. 

The  program  has  demonstrated  its  use- 
fulness. There  Is  a  need  for  It.  If  there 
are  chsinges  wtilch  should  be  made  In  the 
House  and  Senate,  in  cooperation  with 
the  administration,  we  should  have  the 
necessary  time  to  study  all  phases  of  the 
program  and  to  evaluate  the  need  for 
change.  A  1-year  extension  of  EDA  will 
permit  this  evaluation. 

Mrs.  ORA3SO.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is 
essential  that  the  House  pass  Hit.  2246. 
a  bill  to  extend  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1M5  for  1 
year. 

This  bill  continues  through  fiscal  1974 
legislation  which  has  proven  its  worth 
in  countless  cities  and  towns  throughout 
the  Nation  Specifically,  the  bill  author- 
izes $800  million  for  public  works  grants 
and  supplementary  grants.  $170  million 
for  public  works  and  business  develop- 
ment loans,  $50  million  (or  technical  as- 
sistance and  research,  $50  million  for 
growth  centers  and  for  bonuses  for  eco- 
nomic development  districts,  and  $152.5 
million  for  regional  action  planning  com- 
mission programs  Also,  the  bill  extends 
the  moratorium  on  dedesignation  of  re- 
development areas. 

This  legislation  was  originally  enacted 
in  1965  to  provide  Federal  assistance  to 
those  regions  of  the  country  which  lagged 
behind  in  economic  growth  or  suf- 
fered from  high  unemployment  or  un- 
deremployment. Its  effectiveness  has 
been  well  documented,  and  at  this  time 
no  comparable  program  exists  to  assist 
economically  distressed  areas. 

I  am  especially  concerned  about  the 
continuation  of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration.  The  level  of  unem- 
ployment in  the  sixth  district  has  de- 
creased over  the  last  2  years.  EIDA  has 
been  an  Important  factor  in  improving 
economic  circumstances  in  many  towns 
in  my  district,  a  district  in  which  more 
than  half  of  the  towns  euid  cities  have 
been  designated  for  title  I  and  title  IV 
funds.  Still,  unemployment  in  northwest 
Connecticut  remains  well  above  the  na- 
tional average  of  5.1  percent.  Bristol, 
where  unemployment  reached  almost  24 
percent  in  the  past,  still  has  a  rate  of  9.5 
percent.  Torrington's  situation  has  also 
Improved,  but  retains  a  level  of  9.2  per- 


cent. And  New  Britain,  the  largest  city 
in  the  sixth  district,  has  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  7.5  percent. 

Last  year,  towns  and  cities  in  my  dis- 
trict received  more  than  $4  million  in 
EX)A  funds.  Tliese  resources  enabled  our 
communities  to  create  a  more  viable  and 
diversified  economic  base  which,  in  turn, 
improves  the  employment  situation  in 
the  town  and  surrounding  area.  To  help 
stimulate  the  types  of  economic  growth 
needed  to  reverse  recent  trends,  Bristol 
received  more  than  $2  million  for  sewers 
and  a  pumping  station  Neighboring 
Plymouth  received  $1.18  million  for  Its 
industrial  park  and  $600,000  for  a  town 
hall.  Enfield  received  $400,000  under  the 
public  works  Impact  program  for  a  town 
garage,  and  Is  counting  on  up  to  $2.5  mil- 
lion in  aid  for  their  plarmed  Industrial 
park.  Regrettably,  the  applications  of 
other  towns  were  rejected  because  EDA 
lacked  sufficient  fimds. 

Municipal  leaders — and  local  officials — 
the  people  who  know  the  problems  and 
needs  of  their  areas — value  the  assistance 
IDA  has  been  able  to  provide.  Mr.  C. 
Samuel  Kissinger,  town  manager  of  En- 
field. Conn.,  summed  it  up  well  In  a 
recent  letter  to  me : 

The  EconooUc  Development  Admlnlatratlon 
baa  b«en  one  of  tbe  moat  productive  of  all 
the  Federal  Agencies  and  the  local  Bconomlo 
Development  Administration  staff  headed  by 
Mr.  Cbarlea  M.  Hammerlund  h*s  expended  a 
considerable  amount  of  dedicated  time  to 
fuimi  the  intent  and  ptiUoeopby  of  the  ezlst- 
enoe  of  the  agency. 

In  his  recent  message,  the  President 
noted  that  American  cities  are  diverse 
entitles  with  different  priorities  and  local 
needs.  EDA  has  been  able  to  work  with 
local  officials  effectively  in  order  to  help 
create  conditions  to  aid  business  growth 
and  create  jobs  on  the  local  level.  Com- 
munity participation  and  cooperation, 
along  with  close  coordination  amony^ 
local.  State,  and  Federal  officials  have 
enabled  EDA  to  develop  innovative  and 
constructive  projects  which  will  benefit 
these  towns  and  their  citizens  for  years 
to  come. 

Congress  has  long  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  EDA.  and  showed  its  support 
by  voting  lato  In  the  92d  Congress  to 
extend  the  authorization  through  fiscal 
1974.  The  bill  was  vetoed,  partly  because 
the  administration  considered  the  pro- 
gram ineffective. 

To  help  meet  the  administration's  ob- 
jections, the  conomittee  has  reduced  the 
authorization  level  to  the  fiscal  1973  fig- 
ures. The  $1.2  billion  would  provide  bad- 
ly needed  assistance  without  sacrificing 
either  fiscal  responsibility  or  the  recovery 
of  the  needy  communities. 

Because  of  EDA's  superb  record  of 
achievement.  I  was  appalled  to  note  that 
the  administration's  fiscal  1974  budget 
would  transfer  EDA's  functions  to  other 
agencies.  Despite  misleading  rhetoric,  the 
proposed  increases  In  other  programs  do 
not  offer  satisfactory  substitutes  (or  the 
expertise  and  success  EDA  has  given  our 
cities.  Community  development  revenue 
sharing  is  not  the  panacea  its  proponents 
claim.  It  cannot  be  thought  of  as  an  im- 
mediate alternative  for  EDA.  Pint,  let  us 
remember  that  community  development 
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revenue  sharing  must  survive  the  legisla- 
tive process  and  become  law.  Second,  it 
offers  no  guarantee  that  the  economically 
needy  towns  which  utilized  EDA  funds 
would  receive  the  necessary  revenue 
sharing  money.  Third,  and  most  Im- 
iwrtant,  this  program  is  not  scheduled 
to  become  effective  until  July  1,  1974 — a 
full  year  after  the  proposed  termination 
of  EDA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  EDA  Is  not  the  first  pro- 
gram the  administration  wants  to  ter- 
minate abruptly.  However,  in  this  In- 
stance we  have  a  new  twist — termina- 
tion, a  year  of  waiting  by  needy  cities 
and  towns,  and  then  the  beginning  of  a 
new  program — if  it  is  enacted  into  law. 

I  believe  that  H  Jl.  2246  represents  the 
only  logical  solution  to  this  problem,  "nie 
bill  would  extend  EDA  for  1  year.  At 
that  time  either  community  develop- 
ment revenue  sharing  or  another  pro- 
gram would  take  its  place. 

The  administration's  attempt  to  dis- 
mantle a  productive  program  such  as 
EDA  penalizes  those  areas  which  need 
the  very  assistance  EDA  provides.  The 
road  to  economic  recovery  and  develop- 
ment varies  with  each  locale,  but  in  so 
many  instances  EDA  has  managed  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  Federal  assist- 
ance and  local  need.  It  has  earned  a  well- 
deserved  reputation  as  a  program  which 
accomplishes  its  aims  with  a  minimum 
of  Federal  Interference  in  local  matters. 

I  therefore  urge  by  colleagues  to  give 
their  overwhelming  support  to  H.R.  2246 
and  help  save  EDA. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  speak  in  opposition  to  H.R.  2246 
which  would  extend  to  fiscal  year  1974 
the  authorization  for  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act.  An  au- 
thorization level  of  $1,222,500  has  been 
recommended  by  the  committee.  Al- 
though it  may  appear  at  first  blush  that 
an  expenditure  of  this  scale  will  have  no 
effect  on  President  Nixon's  efforts  to  hold 
down  taxes  and  inflation,  this  is  not  true. 
We  are  committed  to  halt  the  burden  of 
the  taxpayer's  share  to  fund  the  number 
of  grant  programs  of  which  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  Is 
one. 

Jt  may  be  true  that  this  program  was 
COTiceived  at  a  time  when  there  was  a 
need  for  special  attention  to  distressed 
areas  in  our  coimtry.  However,  much  has 
been  done  to  evidence  concern  for  that 
need  and  as  years  have  passed,  it  has  be- 
come clear  that  programs  such  as  EDA 
have  fallen  far  short  of  our  expectations. 
There  is  currently  a  wasteful  duplication 
of  effort  with  already  existing  programs. 

The  President's  1974  budget  proposes 
the  funding  of  other  programs  presently 
in  place  and  which  would  provide  assist- 
ance to  States  and  local  governments  to 
meet  their  needs  more  directly  than  has 
been  the  case  with  programs  such  as 
EDA.  These  ottier  programs  Include  the 
Rixral  Devel<H>ment  Act.  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  and  Small  Business  Act,  and 
manpower  revenue  sharing  which  will 
be  phased  in  begiiuiing  July  1973. 

The  new  Rural  Development  Act  Is  a 
program  which  in  many  ways  duplicates 
EDA  activities  and  which  will  provide  in- 
creased assistance  to  rural  communities 
In  keeping  with  the  President's  concept 


that  the  States  should  be  given  discre- 
tion to  decide  where  assistance  is  needed. 
Industrial  development  loans  authorized 
under  the  Rural  Development  Act  may  be 
made  in  communities  with  populations  of 
50,000  or  less.  All  other  programs  under 
the  act  are  available  to  communities 
with  populations  of  10,000  or  less.  It  is 
true  that  most  of  EDA's  assistance  has 
been  placed  in  communities  with  a  popu- 
lation of  50,000  or  less.  In  fact,  more  than 
80  percent  of  EDA's  obligations  has  been 
made  for  projects  located  in  localities  of 
50,000  or  less  people  while  60  percent  of 
EDA's  obligations  were  for  localities  of 
10,000  or  less. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
programs  provide  for  loans  and  guaran- 
tees similar  In  many  respects  to  EDA's 
business  loan  authority.  The  1974  budget 
proposes  a  $642  million  Increase  for  SBA 
programs. 

Furthermore,  communities  of  all  sizes 
will  be  assisted  In  meeting  their  waste 
disposal  needs  in  1973  and  1974  through 
the  additional  $5  billion  already  made 
available  for  grants  for  waste  disposal 
facilities  as  authorized  by  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972.  It  is  estimated  that  $2 
billion  of  the  $5  billion  level  of  funding 
will  be  available  for  interceptor  sewers. 

The  President's  1974  fiscal  year  budget 
Is  keyed  both  to  fiscal  responsibility  and  a 
meaningful  responsiveness  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  imderemployed  and  the  un- 
employed. Therefore,  it  behooves  us  to 
ask  that  we  get  the  most  for  every  public 
doIlEu-  spent.  I  sun  constrained  to  say 
that  the  public  is  well  protected  within 
the  administration's  concern  by  passage 
of  H.R.  2246  and  I  must  object  to  such  an 
extension  of  EDA's  programs. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  is  a  people- 
oriented  program.  It  has  provided  jobs 
and  Improvements  in  areas  when  there 
was  little  other  hope  for  relief.  The  basic 
concept  of  the  EDA  Is  "helping  commu- 
nities help  themselves."  This  seems  to  be 
the  very  philosophy  that  is  demanded  In 
these  times,  and  yet  the  administration 
endangered  the  existence  of  this  agency 
by  vetoing  H.R.  16071  In  the  waning 
hours  of  the  92d  Congress  and  now  by 
threatening  this  bill  with  the  veto  or  im- 
poundment even  in  the  face  of  over- 
whelming support  by  the  93d  Congress. 
HJl.  2246  is  cosponsored  by  150  Mem- 
bers of  bipartisan  interests  smd  In  addi- 
tion to  this  broad  bipartisan  support  en- 
Joys  the  significance  that  this  proposal 
has  been  cosponsored  by  every  member 
of  the  House  Public  Works  Committee, 
including  its  chairman,  Jokn  Blatnix, 
and  Its  ranking  mlnorl^  member,  Wil- 
liam Harsha. 

We  are  in  accord  with  the  President's 
plan  to  abolish  wasteful,  useless,  and 
nonproductive  programs  of  Government, 
but  we  cannot  agree  that  EDA  is  In  this 
category.  Undoubtedly  there  are  neces- 
sary revisions,  but  we  will  not  know  un- 
less the  House  and  Senate  are  given  the 
necessary  time  to  study  and  evaluate 
these  programs  in  the  1-year  extension 
of  the  EDA.  The  studies  can  be  com- 
pleted. We  can  then  act  with  responsi- 
bility to  fund  those  programs  which 
should  be  continued,  to  abolish  those 


which  should  end,  and  transfer  In  an 
orderly  manner  those  programs  which 
rightfully  should  be  delegated  to  other 
agencies. 

But  we  cannot  simply  kill  this  useful 
agency  and  say,  in  effect,  that  many 
people  who  want  to  help  themselves  are 
to  be  cast  aside  in  the  name  of  economy. 
The  EDA  has  demonstrated  that  it  is 
a  good  program.  It  has  been  successful. 
It  is  working  and  It  should  be  allowed 
to  continue  in  operation,  at  least  for 
another  full  year  while  further  studies 
can  be  made  on  its  proper  place  In 
Government. 

We  are  proposing  a  1-year  extension 
because  that  is  the  time  needed  to  com- 
plete studies  now  underway  by  the 
House  and  Senate  Into  the  operation  of 
these  programs.  The  additional  year  is 
needed,  furthermore,  to  allow  for  an  or- 
derly transition  to  new  programs  If 
better  ways  are  found  to  relieve  eco- 
nomic hardship  and  unemployment  in 
our  depressed  communities. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  best  way 
to  quickly  reduce  unemployment  is  to 
provide  grants  and  loans  for  local  gov- 
ernment and  business  construction  proj- 
ects which  create  immediate  construc- 
tion Jobs  in  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment, and  thus,  will  have  highly  deslr-  » 
able  side  effects  In  creating  more  em- 
pl03rment  throughout  such  areas.  This  a 
Is  the  intent  of  the  Economic  Develcq>- 
ment  Administration  and  the  Public 
Works  programs  authorized  by  this  bill. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  believe  prompt 
and  favorable  action  on  HJl.  2246  is 
necessary. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
strongly  support  the  1-year  extension  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  contained  In  H.R.  2246. 1  know 
of  no  finer  program  than  that  of  the 
Economic  Development  Administration. 
Its  wort:  In  helping  to  revitalize  the 
stockyards  area  of  the  dty  of  Chicago 
has  had  tremendous  beneficial  impact  on 
the  dally  lives  of  the  people  of  that  city. 

The  Chicago  stockyards  were  once  the 
busiest  In  the  world,  suppljing  anirriBi 
products  for  America  and  overseas  as 
well.  But  with  changes  in  the  structure 
of  the  meatpacking  industry,  the  stock- 
yards declined  In  Importance.  One  after 
another,  the  major  packers  moved  west- 
ward until,  Just  a  few  years  ago,  the 
stockyards  were  virtually  empty,  eiban- 
doned  relics  of  an  earlier  stage  in  the 
development  of  the  meatpacking  indus- 
try. 

More  Important  by  far  than  the  empty 
buildings,  however,  was  the  loss  of  Jobs 
and  Income  for  people  who  had  depended 
upon  the  stockyards  for  their  livelihood. 
Literally  thousands  of  persons  who  had 
once  made  their  living  In  the  packing  In- 
dustry were  left  with  no  Job,  little  oppor- 
tunity, and  even  less  hope.  For  many 
people,  the  only  solution  appeared  to  be 
to  move  away  from  the  old  neighborhood, 
from  family  and  friends,  and  from  ties 
which  in  some  cases  went  back  for  sev- 
eral generations. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  stepped  in. 
I  would  not  say  that  it  has  been  easy  or 
quick  work,  restoring  the  stockyards  area 
to  Its  former  economic  vitality.  But  I  will 
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say  that  EDA  and  the  people  of  the  area 
have  Inade  tremendous  progress,  woi  king 
together  to  restore  the  life  of  the  su-ea. 

People  have  developed  new  skills,  new 
businesses  have  been  attracted  tc  the 
area  based  on  the  natural  geogrtiphic 
and  transportation  advantages  the 
stockyards  area  has  always  had,  and, 
even  more,  based  on  the  economl^  as- 
sistance EDA  has  been  able  to  offeil  the 
stockyards  have  come  a  long  wa  r  on 
the  road  back  to  prosperity. 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that 
EDA  has  done  similarly  outstarding 
work  In  the  hometowns  and  districts  of 
other  Members  of  Congress  as  well.  So  I 
think  It  would  be  a  very  grave  err)r  to 
allow  this  program  to  end  now,  whet  it  is 
doing  so  verji,much  for  the  people  o;  our 
Natloo.  I  plan  to  vote  in  favor  of  HJ%. 
2246.  and  I  urge  other  Members  o.  the 
House  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  am 
pleased  to  join  with  more  than  1(0  of 
my  colleagues  in  this  bipartisan  affort 
to  continue  the  Economic  Developinent 
Administration  for  the  Qscal  year  fSJ'* 
H  R.  2246  proposes  extension  of  the  pDA 
authorization  for  another  year  and]  was 
reported  out  of  committee  with  unani- 
mous support.  This  action  speaks  for 
Itself. 

The  Economic  Development  Act  has 
demonstrated  over  time  to  be  one  of 
this  country's  most  successful  initru- 
ments  in  helping  localities  to  help  tl  em- 
selves.  I  find  it  especially  poignant  that 
today  when  many  sections  of  the  Si  tion 
are  plagued  by  excess  unemployn  tent, 
the  President  should  choose  to  dis;on- 
tinue  a  program  that  has  shown  itself 
effective  in  reducing  unemployment 

I  have  been  a  consistent  and  a;tlve 
supporter  of  EDA.  yet  I  have  felt  s<me- 
what  uninspired  by  the  past  legislation. 
Because  EDA  Ls  a  proven  combataQt  of 
unemployment  and  a  proven  stlmiilant 
to  economically  depressed  areas,  legis- 
lation is  in  order  to  expand,  not  re- 
duce, the  capabilities  of  the  act.  In(  eed, 
iixcreased  appropriations  upon  next  ex- 
amination of  the  EDA.  may  agaiii  be 
desirable. 

Tuesday  of  this  week,  I  testified  b<  fore 
the  Joint  Study  Committee  on  Budget 
Control  to  endorse  reassertion  of  l<!gis- 
lative  control  over  the  budget  pre  cess 
and  to  present  proposals  to  accomitUsh 
this.  The  legislation  before  us  toda^  is. 
I  believe,  a  reiteration  of  this  desli^  to 
establish  spending  and  program  pHorl- 
ties  aa  the  Congress  determines,  under 
the  power  vested  in  It  b%  the  Constitution. 

As  we  stand  In  concerted  opposition 
to  this  cutback,  let  It  serve  to  signal  the 
Executive  of  our  intention  to  assert  pur- 
selves  in  other  areas  of  budget  formjula- 
tlon  and  priority  establishment. 

The  State  of  Tennessee  is  only  one 
example  among  many  of  what  a  proc  ram 
well  conceived  and  well  executed  by 
the  EpA  can  accomplish.  During  fscal 
Near  1972.  the  last^ear  for  which  ^ta 
Is  complete,  the  Tennessee  EDA  pro- 
grams were  funded  more  than  $62  tnil- 
Uon.  These  moneys  went  toward  public 
works,  business  development,  and  t<w|>n< 
cal  aod  plaiuiing  assistance. 

Tb(^  projects  have  l^elped  many  Mtl- 
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zens  of  my  State  not  only  to  find  work, 
but  to  maintain  gainful  employment. 
In  addition  to  the  immediate  effect  ol 
boosting  area  economy,  EDA  projects 
produce  long-term  ongoing  benefits. 
Bdany  projects  would  not  be  otherwise 
Initiated  if  municipalities  had  to  under- 
write the  full  cost. 

The  rationality  and  desirability  of  the 
EDA  programs  speak  for  themselves. 
This  Nation  must  take  positive  action  to 
relieve  the  detrimental  effects  of  wide- 
spread unemployment.  Helping  individ- 
uals to  help  themselves  Is  the  keynote  of 
any  useful  social  welfare  legislation.  In 
this  worthy  effort.  EDA  has  been  virtu- 
ally a  beacon  in  a  sea  of  darkness. 

The  President  is  correct  when  he  ar- 
gues that  wasteful,  ineffectual  programs 
must  be  pruned  from  the  growing  na- 
tional budget.  Yet  he  has  chosen  to 
include  in  his  effort  a  program  of  proven 
worth.  His  is  a  significant  oversight 
which  I  am  hopeful  the  Congress  will 
rectify.  I  urge  all  Members  to  join  in 
this  effort. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  in  urging  my  colleagues 
to  support  H  Jl.  2246  to  extend  the  PubUc 
Works  and  EooQomlc  Development  Act 
authorizations  1  year  to  June  30.  1974. 

The  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration hais  been  one  of  the  most 
Imaginative  exi)eriments  Congress  has 
launched  in  recent  years.  Its  wide  lati- 
tude of  operation  and  approach  has 
resulted  in  some  noteworthy  successes 
and  also  some  failures. 

EDA  has  some  7  or  8  years'  experience 
behind  it  to  permit  an  evaluation  and 
an  objective  look  and  Judgment  to  be 
made  by  Congress.  But  the  administra- 
tion wants  to  kill  EDA  like  a  horse  with 
a  broken  leg  whose  owner  decides  to  put 
out  of  its  misery.  The  administration's 
proposal  fOT  immediate  dismantling  or 
execution  does  not  fit  the  case.  Rather 
the  great  successes  for  individuals,  com- 
munities, and  Indian  reservations  should 
be  emphasized.  Congress  must  drastically 
demonstrate  through  overwhelming  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  that  extension  of  eco- 
nomic development  programs  are  urgent- 
ly needed. 

I  cannot  emphasize  enough  how  sig- 
nificant EDA's  contributions  have  been 
to  our  rural  problems  In  Montana.  About 
one-half  of  Montana's  56  counties,  which 
historically  suffer  from  outmlgratlon, 
high  unemployment,  low  per  capita  in- 
come levels,  and  lack  of  economic  diver- 
sity are  EDA  designated  areas  along  with 
seven  Indian  reservations. 

Since  its  origins.  EIDA  has  planted  some 
$15  million  In  seed  money  in  Montana 
in  more  than  100  projects  covering  eco- 
nomic planning,  technical  assistance, 
public  works,  and  business  development 
loans.  It  has  supported  the  excellent 
Center  for  Industrial  Development  at 
Montana  State  University,  which  has 
taclLled  such  tasks  as  tourism  on  In- 
dian reservations,  livestock- woodland 
waste,  recreational  development,  elec- 
tronics manufacturing,  trout  develop- 
ment, flberfooard  manufacturing.  In- 
creased t«nato  production,  underground 
mushroom  farming,  and  others.  Elxplra- 
Uon  of  the  authorization  also  means  the 


end  of  flivanclal  support  to  several  re- 
gional economic  development  commis- 
sions and  possibly  their  demise.  Montana. 
Wyoming,  Nebraska,  and  the  Dakotas 
only  recently  formed  the  Old  West  Re- 
gional Commission  to  combat  common 
problems.  With  the  task  barely  begun, 
ending  EIDA  would  knock  out  the  props. 
We  cannot  allow  that. 

The  administration  has  not  proved  Its 
case  that  the  fuxKtions  and  thrust  of 
EDA  will  be  assumed  by  the  Agriculture 
Department,  Smadl  Business  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

EDA  has  offered  some  new  hope,  some 
new  direction  in  otherwise  hopelessly 
depressed  areas.  EDA  has  been  that  little 
extra  boost  when  there  was  no  other 
way.  EDA's  helping  hand  has  been  not 
only  financial  but  psychological  at  crit- 
ical tiunlng  points. 

My  Instincts  as  a  veterinarian  tell  me 
EDA  Is  a  horse  worth  curing  and  send- 
ing out  to  do  more  productive  work. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Jonis)  and  others 
In  strongly  endorsing  and  supporting 
H.R.  2246.  a  blU  to  extend  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  and  its 
programs  for  one  year. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  I  want  to 
say  that  certainly  this  is  a  reasonable 
blU  and  assuredly  the  great  work  of  EDA 
in  industrial  development  in  rursd  areas 
and  small  towns  should  be  continued. 

I  am  advised  that  more  than  1.100 
counties  have  been  declared  eligible  for 
EDA  assistance  in  the  form  of  business 
development  loans,  public  works  grants, 
technical  assistance,  and  other  vital  and 
important  assistance  which  this  Agency 
can  provide. 

I  have  seen  the  Impact  of  this  program 
In  the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Tennessee,  and  in  many  counties  of  Ten- 
nessee, where  business  and  industrial  de- 
velopment have  been  assisted  and  accele- 
rated with  resulting  increases  in  employ- 
ment. 

The  life  knd  work  of  the  EDA  should 
be  extended — I  urge  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  suMwrt  of  the  bill  now  before  the 
House.  HJt.  2246.  which  authorizes  the 
continuation  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  for  a  l-year 
period. 

Since  Congress  enacted  the  original 
program  In  1965,  thousands  of  our  citi- 
zens have  been  provided  jobs  through 
public  works  projects — jobs  which  they 
might  not  have  had  were  it  not  for  this 
act. 

Although  the  territory  of  Guam  is 
thankfully  an  area  of  low  unemployment. 
I  agree  with  my  fellow  cosponsors  of 
Identical  legislation  that  there  are  many 
areas  of  this  country  which  continue  to 
suffer  from  a  high  unemployment  rate. 
With  unemployment  continuing  to  run 
over  5  percent  on  a  national  level,  it  Is 
Imperative  that  Congress  act  now  to  con- 
tinue fimdlng  this  worthwhile  program. 

During  today's  debate,  many  of  our 
colleagues  have  attested  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  economic  development  pro- 
gram. Should  my  own  district  of  Ouam 
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ever  suffer  the  misfortune  of  having  large 
numbers  of  our  people  out  of  work.  It  Is 
comforting  to  know  that  Congress  had 
the  foresight  to  enact  the  Public  Works 
Act. 

Last  year.  Congress  labored  long  and 
hard  to  pass  another  extension  of  the 
Public  Works  Act,  only  to  have  It  re- 
jected by  the  administration  as  sup- 
porting a  program  which  was  "ineffec- 
tive." I  trust  that  this  revised  version 
will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  any  future 
special  revenue-sharing  package  which 
the  President  might  wish  to  present  to 
Congress.  To  let  this  legislation  die  would 
be  denying  local  governments  the  ability 
to  provide  needed  public  works  projects. 
I  therefore  urge  each  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  to  give  their  wholehearted 
support  to  H.R.  2246,  a  bUl  which  will 
continue  to  show  the  unemployed  workers 
of  America  that  Congress  cares  about 
them. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge 
the  passage  of  H.R.  2246.  to  extend  the 
life  of  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration for  another  year. 

Many  of  those  speaking  today  have 
outlined  the  national  Impact  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  since 
its  Inception  in  1965.  EDA  has  Indeed 
created  many  Jobs  nationally  and  should 
continue  In  this  role.  But  more  Impor- 
tant to  me  is  the  immediate  impact  EDA 
has  had  on  my  constituents  and  the 
economy  in  the  Puget  Soimd  area  of 
Washington  State. 

Despite  high-placed  claims  of  rampant 
prosperity,  the  number  of  unemployed 
in  the  Puget  Sound  area  remains  at  an 
unacceptable  level.  In  the  three  main 
counties  of  my  congressional  district, 
Snohomish,  Skagit,  and  Whatcom,  un- 
employment was  recently  estimated  at 
more  than  8,  13.  and  9  percent,  respec- 
tively. 

EDA  has  granted  more  than  $15.5 
million  In  Job-creating  grants  or  loans 
in  these  three  counting  since  1965.  These 
Federal  grants  have  helped  start  Indus- 
tries. Improve  water  systems  and  roads, 
expand  ports  and  prepare  for  economic 
development.  Among  the  outstanding 
projects  were  an  expansion  at  the  Port 
of  Everett,  water  projects  to  aid  indus- 
trial development  In  Anacortes.  Everett, 
La  Conner,  Mountlake  Terrace,  and  by 
the  Skagit  County  PUD;  key  business 
loans  In  the  Everett  area  and  pioneering 
work  on  the  Lumml  aquaculture  project 
In  Whatcom  Coimty. 

To  lop  off  EDA  at  the  end  of  June, 
as  President  Nixon's  proposed  fiscal  1974 
budget  proposes,  would  be  destructive 
fcdly.  I  find  it  hard  to  follow  a  logic  that 
says  economic  development  should  be 
stopped  at  a  time  of  high  unemployment. 
This  Is  caie  of  the  most  discouraging 
examples  of  false  economy  I  have  ever 
seen.  It  is  adding  Insult  to  injury  to  de- 
mand that  the  agency  go  out  of  business 
In  a  few  months  without  proper  transfer 
of  functions  to  other  departments. 

There  are  more  than  $1  million  In  ap- 
plications for  EDA  grants  now  pending 
from  my  congresslaial  district  that 
would  likely  be  lost  in  the  shuffle  of  a 
bureaucratic  turnover.  Included  in  these 


pending  applications  is  the  vital  Norton 
Avenue  Street  project  in  Everett, 
planning  grants  for  the  Swinomish  In- 
dustrial Park  and  loans  in  the  discussion 
stage  to  help  other  job-creating  projects. 

EDA  Is  needed  to  build  a  better  eco- 
nomic future  in  the  Nation  and  Second 
Congressional  District.  It  is  for  that  rea- 
son I  am  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  2246  and 
urge  its  passage  by  the  House. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chahwan,  I 
support  the  extension  of  the  1965  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  because  I  feel  that  it  is  essential  to 
the  economic  well-being  of  this  Nation. 
This  is  especially  true  when  general  reve- 
nue sharing  is  only  in  its  trial  period, 
when  the  prospects  for  special  revenue 
sharing  leg^latlon  are  uncertain  at  best, 
and  when  the  Rural  Development  Act 
cannot  be  fully  implemented  for  a  num- 
ber of  months. 

Our  economy  is  at  a  critical  stage  in 
its  recovery  from  the  1970  recession.  In- 
flation and  unemployment  have  dealt 
severe  blows  to  industry  and  labor  from 
which  both  are  still  recovering.  The  re- 
cent devaluation  of  the  dcdlar  indicates 
that  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  to 
restore  prosperity  to  our  economy. 

Continuity  In  our  economic  policies  Is 
vital  because  of  the  delicate  balance  ex- 
isting between  demand  sind  supply,  be- 
tween labor  and  business,  and  between 
the  major  production,  distribution,  and 
consumption  sectors  of  our  society.  Ter- 
minating a  major  development  program 
like  the  1965  Public  Works  and  Develop- 
ment Act  could  prove  so  disruptive  that 
not  only  would  we  lose  all  the  gains  we 
have  achieved  but  the  ultimate  result 
could  be  another  major  recession.  This 
is  not  the  time  to  again  risk  recession.  It 
Is  a  time  to  bolster  our  economy  and  to 
assure  continued  growth  in  the  months 
and  years  ahead. 

Two  of  the  major  industries  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  the  shoe  and  fishing 
industries,  are  experiencing  severe  eco- 
nomic problems.  As  a  result,  they  have 
become  dependent  to  a  large  extent  on 
the  funds  they  receive  from  the  Federal. 
Government  through  programs  estab- 
lished under  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act. 

Termination  of  these  programs  would 
place  a  tremendous  financial  burden  on 
the  people  of  my  district  in  two  ways: 

First,  increased  imemplojonent;  and 

Second,  higher  taxes  caused  by  a 
shrinking  tax  base  and  decreasing  Fed- 
eral assistance. 

Last  year  alone,  my  district  received 
$650,000  from  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration.  These  are  funds  we 
cannot  afford  to  lose  at  a  time  when  un- 
employment In  Massachusetts  still  ex- 
ceeds 7  percent  and  when  our  recovery 
from  the  1970  recession  Is  lagging  sadly 
behind  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

Many  areas  of  my  district  are  depend- 
ing heavily  for  economic  Improvement  on 
continued  assistance  from  the  Economic 
Development  Administration. 

For  example,  the  city  of  HaverhlU  has 
an  unemployment  rate  of  9  to  11  percent 
versus  a  national  rate  of  only  5  percent. 
Haverhill  desperately  needs  a  larger  tax 


base  tmd  Is  working  to  attract  new  Indus- 
tries to  the  area. 

Land  has  been  set  aside  for  an  Indus- 
trial park.  Plans  for  a  water  supply  and 
a  pollution  abatement  system  have  been 
completed.  Funds  for  the  Installation  of 
the  water  system  are  being  supplied  by 
the  city  of  HaverhlU  and  a  grant  for  the 
pollution  abatement  system  is  being  pro- 
vided by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  The  city  of  Haverhill  has  com- 
pleted all  the  necessary  requirements  for 
a  vital  EDA  grant,  including  an  environ- 
mental Impact  statement. 

This  Industrial  park  cannot  be  built, 
however,  without  an  EDA  grant.  The  city 
simply  does  not  have  the  resources  to  go 
it  alone.  It  needs  the  partnership  of  the 
Federal  Government.  And  without  the 
pai*.  Haverhill  will  be  set  back  several 
years  on  its  road  to  economic  recovery. 

The  budget  asserts  that  EDA  programsv 
will  be  picked  up  by  the  Farmers  Home  ^ 
Administration  imder  the  new  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  and  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  However,  only  $10 
million  In  grant  funds  were  requested 
imder  the  rural  industrialization  program 
as  contrasted  to  nearly  $140  million  in 
public  works  grants  made  by  EDA  in 
fiscal  year  1973.  RDA  does  not  authorize 
technical  assistance  activity  of  the  type 
previously  funded  by  EDA.  and  EDA  has 
not  provided  locms  to  businesses  eligible 
for  SBA  services  for  years.  Preference 
for  community  development  corporation 
In  EDA  programs  mandated  by  law  last 
year  becomes  meaningless  with  the  dis- 
appearance of  EDA. 

Regionalism  is  a  necessary  and  prac- 
tical method  that  must  be  used  In  our 
fight  to  solve  the  economic  difSculties 
that  face  us  now  and  In  the  future. 

I    previously    testified    on    the    New 
England  Regional  Commission  before  the 
Special  Subcommittee  of  Economic  De- 
velopment Programs  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  on  February  27,  1973. 
The  New  England  Regional  Commission 
has  had  some  problems  in  the  past,  but 
I  feel  that,  with  the  reforms  suggested  In 
my  testimony,  the  Commission  can  be  an 
effective   and   vital   Instrument   in   our 
ec(Kiomic  development.  I  would  like  at 
this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  submit  for 
the  Record  excerpts  from  my  statement. 
Excerpts  of  Statsmmtt  or  Hon.  Michael  J. 
Harrtngton  Before  the  Special  Sitbcom- 
MiTTEK   ON   Economic  Development   Pro- 
grams or  THE  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee ON  February  27,  1973 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  Committee  for  allowing  me 
this  opportunity  to  present  my  views  at  these 
hearings. 

I  appreciate  this  chance  to  testify  because 
I  feel  that  the  extension  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Develcpment  Act  Is  espe- 
cially essential  to  economic  growth  since 
general  revenue  sharing  is  only  In  Its  test 
period,  special  revenue  sbarlng  legislation 
Is  uncertain,  and  the  Rural  Development  Act 
cannot  be  fully  Implemented  for  a  number  of 
months. 

The  section  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  that  Is  of  special 
importance  to  me  Ls  Title  V,  which  estab- 
lished the  New  England  Regional  Commis- 
sion. 
Tet  it  has  become  clear  that  the  New  Eng- 
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Ituid  B«glonaI  ConunlBsloa  hu  f&U«<i  totally 
to  aiQCoinpIlsb  any  of  Its  objectives. 

Hloji  unediployment,  aging  Industrie^  and 
astr^omlcal  energy  costs  are  omJy  4  '«* 
•xacQBles  of  the  problems  tbat  have  nc^  been 
aolveo.  The  Commission  Is  riddled  with  over- 
paid employees  who  were  appointed  to  Its 
•taS  vlth  no  thought  given  to  their  experi- 
ence or  competency.  The  Commission  his  be- 
come a  (Convenient  vehicle  for  the  ha)idlng 
out  of  expensive  rewards  for  political  favors. 

However,  I  feel  tbat  reglonaUsm  |s  an 
excellent  and  viable  concept  in  ellmlqatUig 
the  qoonocnic  dlSlcxUtlea  which  face  us  today. 

Tin  problems  of  New  England  are  not 
restrtcted  to  any  one  state.  They  are  ufdque 
to  tb4  region  as  a  whole  Therefore.  I  belleTe 
the  New  England  Regional  CtwnmlMlot  can 
solve  this  fundamental  crisis  which  con- 
fronts us  If  the  followtng  changes  are  itxade: 

(ll'tbe  Executive  ComnUttee  ahould  also 
be  required  to  approve  all  grants  anq  pro- 
grama  of  the  Commission  and  all  exeiutlve 
staff    appointments     (t  10,000    or 
salary). 

(3)  monthly  meetings  of  Executive 
mlttee  and  quarterly  meetings  of 
ston  be  mandAed. 

(3)  all  staff  appointees  must  pass  apt 
ate  ClTil  service  exams  and  shall  be  p^ld  In 
aocoar^ance  with  civil  service  salaries. 

(4)  the  public,  political  and  buslnes^  com- 
munities must  become  aware  of  and  (accept 
the  basic  concepts  on  which  the  ComnaUslon 
was  formed. 

(5)  Congressmen  from  New  England]  must 
become  more  Involved  In  the  activities  of 
the  Commission. 

:  I  yould  now  like  to  present  the  background 
of  the  Commission,  why  It  failed,  ard  ex- 
pand on  what  ^can  be  done  to  impro^  e  the 
situation. 
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(NEBC)    was  established   under  Title 
the    1965   Public   Works   and   Econom^ 
velopment    Act.    The    regional 
are  charged  with  developing  long-range 
prehenslve   programs    for    the    region, 
dln«tlng  Federal  and  State  economic 
and  Increasing  private  Investment 
required  by  law  in  two  areas — legislation 
planning.  According  to  the  NERC   1 
nual   Report,   programs   are   chosen 
basis  of  three  main  concepts: 

F*»t,  preference  Is  given  to  progran^ 
are  regional  in  nsAure  and  respond 
common  problems  of  the  six  states: 

Seoond.  programs  are  stressed  whlcl  i 
a  direct  impact  on  employment  and 
of  New  England  residents,  and  which 
slgnlflcant  Improvements  In  the  serv 
facilities  to  support  development;  and 

Plnally,  the  Commission   tries  to 
resources  as  a  catalyst   for   new  lde4s 
programs. 

They  have  failed  In  all  three  areas. 
I  WRT  THX  raiLiTasr 

of  last  November,  NERC  had  the 
staff  (38)   and  paid  the  highest  salaries 
average  is  919,000)  of  all  the  reglona 
mlastons.  Yet  the  Commission   is 
It  hu  failed  totally  In  two  areas  wh4re 
tlon    Is    required    by    law — legislation 
planning. 

W4i  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
OIo)3$  Sp>otllght  Team  for  uncovering 
the  glaring  failures  of  NERC  and 
o\ir  knowledge  of  the  problem. 

According  to  the  Globe,  the 
has  Ipent  less  than  one  percent  of 
era]  ^unds  on  business  development 
progtam  called  the  New  England 
ReoDMrce  Development   (NEIRD)    had 
by  October  of  1973  to  produce  one 
pan;  or  job. 

M0et  of  the  money  has  gone  to 
program^  which  are  Initiated  by  othe  ' 
CM  .knd  have  little  or  no  regional 
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For  example,  the  publication  of  "Venture 
Capital"  by  the  Mew  England  Indxistrlal  Re- 
source Development.  The  publication  costs 
$59,000  and  contains  iDfMmatlon  on  100 
Arms  Which  are  In  the  btisluass  of  lending 
money  to  proapectlve  entrepreneurs.  There 
was  a  similar  book  by  a  Chicago  firm  called 
"Oxilde  to  Venture  Capital  Sources"  which 
had  listed  86  of  the  100  firms  In  "Venture 
CaplUl." 

The  Commission  has  been  run  sporadically 
by  the  six  governors  of  New  England.  They 
pMre  not  run  sporadically  by  the  six  gover- 
nors of  New  England.  They  have  not  exer- 
cised any  real  control  over  the  Commission. 
Referring  to  the  lack  of  oversight,  Governor 
Licht  of  Rhode  Island  said.  "I  have  a  feeling 
that  many  things  are  being  studied  to  death", 
(Providence  Journal  account  of  a  meeting 
held  July  7  at  Mystic.  Connecticut.)  This 
situation  has  been  corrected,  but  we  must  be 
watchful  and  make  sure  past  problems  do 
not  recur. 

There  are  only  three  staff  members  with 
backgrounds  In  economics  or  planning. 

All  technical  problems  aind  research  are 
done  by  highly  priced  outside  consultants. 
There  Is  no  civil  service  exam  requirement 
^Mth  the  result  that  there  Is  no  staff  ex- 
pertise. The  Commission  bad  to  spend  9100,- 
000  to  have  Its  long  overdue  five-year  eco- 
nomic plan  drawn  up  by  four  out«lde  consult- 
ants. A  review  of  the  Ctommlsslon  prepared 
for  the  VS.  Commerce  Department  by  A.  D. 
Little.  Inc..  found  untformly  neg^tve  results 
stemming  from  token  Federal  funding,  rapid 
staff  turnover,  blurred  lines  of  authority  and 
mutual  indifference  between  Commission  and 
federal  funding  agencies.  The  review  found 
the  Commission's  programs  have  little  or  no 
follow  up. 

Of  all  the  regional  economic  development 
plana  In  the  country,  NERC  was  the  last  one 
completed.  This  long  overdue  Economic  Plan 
Is  filled  with  Inaccuracies  and  Inconsisten- 
cies. The  Plan  called  for  137.000  new  workers 
which  must  be  Immigrated  into  New  Eng- 
land before  econmolc  development  can  be- 
gin and  then  later  In  the  report  said  that 
labor  force  Is  sufficient  to  handle  any  eco- 
nomic expansion. 

The  Plan  asks  for  $1.5  bUIIon  for  the  next 
five  years.  This  Is  an  increase  of  5,000  per- 
cent. 

WHAT  CAN    BS   DOirXT 

Blame  for  the  faOiire  of  the  Commission 
lies  In  two  places.  One  Is  with  the  Executive 
branches  of  both  the  Federal  and  state  gov- 
ernments. NERC  has  never  been  taken  serl- 
OTisly  by  either  of  these  groups.  It  Is  jtist  a 
high  level  political  payoff,  a  sophisticated 
pork  barrel.  NERC,  It  seems  to  me,  was  never 
considered  an  lmi>ortant  tool  to  tise  in  solv- 
ing the  major  problems  of  the  region. 

Responsibility  for  NERC's  failure  also  rests 
with  Congress,  especially  with  the  members 
of  ova  New  England  delegation.  We  offered 
little  leadership  or  guidance — set  no  priori- 
ties. By  Ignoring  the  Commission,  we  al- 
lowed It  to  deteriorate  Into  the  kind  of  or- 
ganization It  became. 

It  would  be  a  mistAke  to  simply  abandon 
NERC.  New  England's  problems  call  for  the 
kind  of  regional  solutions  that  NERC  can 
help  coordinate.  In  my  view,  one  of  the  most 
important  functions  for  the  Commission  Is 
to  encourage  the  attraction  of  growth  Indus- 
tries to  New  England.  The  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston  has  already  laid  the  ground- 
work by  identifying  the  kinds  of  industries 
that  would  contribute  to  the  region's  eco- 
nomic health.  The  Commission  should  work 
toward  creating  an  economic  climate  that 
would  encourage  the  attraction  of  these 
Industries. 

This  effort  should  Include  programs  de- 

(^golng     signed  to  make  the  cost  of  energy  In  the 

agen-     region  more  competitive  with  other  regions 
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placement  and  manpower  training  programs 
to  coordinate  and  provide  the  kinds  of  skllls 
needed  by  new  Induetrlea.  Other  ideas  the 
Oonunlsalon  might  concern  Itself  with  would 
Include  a  regional  development  bank,  equal- 
izing rail  rates  as  compared  to  other  araea 
of  the  country,  strengthening  the  New  Eng- 
land Energy  Pcdloy  Staff,  and  legislation  to 
offer  tax  breaks  for  firms  which  locate  In 
severely  depressed  areas. 

A  second  equally  important  eirea  the  Com- 
mlBBlon  should  devote  its  resources  to  la  a 
region  wide  land  use  policy.  especlSLlly  a 
coastal  sone  management  policy.  One  of 
New  England's  greatest  assets,  both  from  an 
esthetic  and  economic  viewpoint.  Is  Its  sea- 
coast.  Any  program  of  economic  expansion 
must  go  hand-ln-hand  with  an  equally  well- 
developed  program  of  environmental  protec- 
tion and  land  management. 

Last  March,  I  testified  before  your  Com- 
mittee on  the  New  England  economy.  At  that 
time.  I  stressed  the  need  for  an  agency — like 
NERC — one  that  could  coordinate  the  activi- 
ties of  numerous  Federal,  State,  local,  and 
private  groups  toward  the  attainment  of 
specific  goals. 

I  RtUl  believe  we  need  that  kind  of  agency 
In  New  England.  New  England's  economic 
problems  are  unique.  We  are  at  a  natural 
economic  disadvantage  In  such  areas  as 
climate,  location  and  lack  of  resources. 

For  example,  all  States  shared  In  the  Nixon 
recession  of  1970  and  most  are  now  recover- 
ing rapidly.  New  England's  economic  recovery, 
however.  Is  proving  laggardly  at  best. 
Although  the  national  unemployment  rate  In 
December  declined  to  around  five  percent.  It 
was  5.7  percent  in  Connecticut,  6.4  \r\  Maine, 
4J  In  New  Hampshire,  6.8  In  Rhode  Island, 
and  0.1  In  Vermont.  Massachusetts  has  the 
highest  of  the  New  England  SUtes  at  a  7.1 
unemployment  rate. 

New  England  has  the  highest  electrical 
coats  In  the  country.  Our  area  Is  making  gains 
In  new  durable  industries  (I.e.,  electrical 
machinery,  scientific  instruments)  at  a  rate 
only  one -half  as  much  as  the  rest  of  the 
country  and  most  of  these  are  on  the  pre- 
carious base  of  Federal   purchases. 

But  New  England  can  and  must  be  helped. 
A  recent  study  by  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Boston  pointed  out  that  right  now  New 
England  enjoys  a  comparative  advantage  In 
the  fields  of  pollution  control  devices,  bio- 
medical technology,  and  the  computer 
peripheral  Industry. 

These  industries  have  one  thing  In  com- 
mon— ^They  are  xtnllke  traditional  manu- 
facturing industries  which  manufacture 
goods  primarily  bought  by  the  individual 
consumer  for  their  individual  needs.  The 
products  they  help  produce  are  called  social 
g^ooda  In  that  they  benefit  the  whole  society 
rather  than  an  individual  consumer. 

Mew  England  Is  an  ideal  candidate  for 
racktnal  development.  It  Is  a  microcosm  of 
the  VS.  Three  states  are  heavUy  metro- 
politan, three  states  are  characterized  by 
small  towns  In  a  rural  setting  The  region 
suffers  from  all  of  the  problems  that  affect 
the  nation  as  a  whole.  Its  air  and  water  are 
polluted  In  many  areas.  Its  infrastructure 
Is  growing  obsolete — new  roads,  rapid 
transit  systems,  port  facllltiee.  electric  gen- 
erating units  all  are  badly  needed.  There  Is 
room  available  for  the  creation  of  new  towns 
to  relieve  urban  congestion.  And  most  Im- 
portant, there  Is  a  highly  skilled  labor  force 
that  can  adapt  to  meet  these  new  priorities. 
Only  an  Intergovernmental  body,  operating 
with  a  broad  and  flexible  mandate,  will  be 
able  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  many  di- 
verse agencies,  governments  and  industries, 
to  achieve  meaningful  results. 

However.  I  believe  that  It  Is  necessary  to 
make  certain  structural  changes  In  the  man- 
agement and  operation  of  the  Commission 
for  it  to  be  truly  worthwhile.  The  principal 
fault  with  the   NERC  has  been  a  lack  of 
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supervision  and  direction  from  the  New 
England  governors  and  the  Congressional 
delegation.  These  groups  must  play  a  more 
active  role  In  the  day-to-day  operations  of 
NERC. 

We  miist  devise  a  mechanism  to  permit 
and  encourage  Congressional  Input  into 
Commission  policy;  this  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  Btrengtbenln£  the  Commission's  posi- 
tion with  the  Committees  of  Congress  re- 
sponsible for  Its  authority  and  appropria- 
tion. 

Finally,  all  staff  appointees  must  paas  ap- 
propriate civil  service  exams  and  shall  be  paid 
In  accordance  with  civil  service  salaries.  This 
reform  should  Increase  the  technical  quali- 
fications of  the  staff  and  make  their  pay 
more  reasonable  and  more  in  line  with  the 
pay  of  similar  professionals  elsewhere  In  so- 
ciety— thus  making  the  Commission  staff  a 
less  appealing  political  payoff. 

The  reforms  I  have  suggested  will  not  solve 
the  problems  of  the  Commission  In  and  of 
themselves.  To  reserve  the  downward  trend 
of  New  England's  economy  It  Is  necessary 
that  public,  political  and  buslitess  oonunu- 
nitles  become  aware  of  and  accept  the  basic 
concepts  on  which  the"'  Commission  was 
formed.  But  the  reforms  I  offer  will  create 
the  opportunity  of  a  more  productive 
Regional  Commission  which  we  all  recognize 
as  something  that  Is  sorely  needed. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
rise  in  favor  of  H.R.  2246,  the  extension 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965.  In  these  days  of 
big  government  it  is  indeed  refreshing 
to  know  that  some  programs  are  working 
and  certainly  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  Is  one  of  these.  During 
public  hearings  on  this  bill  a  cross  section 
of  America  rose  to  testify.  What  legisla- 
tion currently  before  Congress  can  boast 
of  the  support  of  the  National  League  of 
Cities,  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  the 
Aflr-CIO,  the  National  Association  of 
County  Officials,  the  Navajo,  and  Haida 
Indians,  those  from  the  banking,  busi- 
ness, and  consumer  establishments  and 
a  Council  of  Governors?  Very  few,  if  any. 
It  is  significant  that  this  bill  received 
unanimous  and  bipartisan  support  from 
the  subcommittee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment. Clearly  H.R.  2246  has  the  support 
of  almost  every  sector  of  our  covmtry  but 
may  I  say  that  reasons  for  its  passage  do 
not  end  there. 

The  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration has  a  reputation  for  being  one 
of  the  least  bureaucratic  agencies  in 
America  today.  Current  administration 
plans  would  disperse  its  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities to  other  Federal  agencies, 
the  result  being  its  assignments,  espe- 
cially revival  of  depressed  areas,  getting 
lost  in  the  shuffle  to  more  generalized 
agencies  and  programs.  The  EDA  has 
been  fujictionlng  well  on  its  limited  ap- 
propriation and  its  long  history  of  suc- 
cess seems  to  merit  an  increase  of  funds, 
not  a  cutback.  Much  of  the  EDA  assist- 
ance Is  not  found  anywhere  else  in  Fed- 
eral or  State  agencies.  There  have  been 
mistakes  in  the  administration  of  EDA, 
no  one  will  deny  this,  but  H  Jl.  2246  takes 
this  into  account  by  extending  it  for  1 
year  and  provides  a  time  for  study  of  al- 
ternative means  of  stimulating  economic 
development.  The  price  tag  of  $1.22  bil- 
lion is  a  comparative  bargain  when  the 
effects  of  a  substantial  increase  of  un- 


employment and  loss  of  business  produc- 
tivity is  considered.  The  sulministration 
already  plans  an  end  to  the  emergency 
employment  program  authorized  by  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971. 
This  alone  is  estimated  to  add  200,000  to 
the  unemployment  rolls  and  will  also  re- 
sult in  an  increase  In  our  already  over- 
burdened welfare  program.  Couple  this 
with  planned  massive  cutbacks  in  Fed- 
eral agency  employment  and  there  will 
be  an  increasing  need  to  stimulate  em- 
ployment and  business  activity  in  eco- 
nomically depressed  areas. 

HJl.  2246  would  also  extend  the  life 
of  the  regional  commissions.  I  need  not 
remind  my  colleagues  of  the  laudable 
concept  these  commissions  are  based 
on — stimulating  and  implementing  eco- 
nomic development.  The  New  England 
RegicHial  Commission — NERCOM — re- 
cently released  Its  annual  report  for  fiscal 
year  1972.  It  detailed  the  sad  state  of  the 
New  England  economy,  a  $50  biUion  en- 
terprise  annually.  The  NERCOM  has 
tried  to  implement  a  comprehensive  eco- 
nomic plan  for  New  England  but  suffi- 
cient funds  have  never  been  available.  If 
the  EDA  is  allowed  to  die.  the  progress 
the  regional  coounlsslons  have  made  will 
be  forgotten.  The  NERCOM  report  Itself 
says: 

Metropolitan  central  cities,  smaller  metro- 
politan and  non-metropolitan  areas  will  all 
have  continuing  and  severe  problems  of  In- 
dustry mix,  unemployment  and  low  Incomes 
unless  forceful  public  action  is  taken. 

I  believe  HJl.  2246  is  a  small  step  in 
this  direction.  I  say  small  because  when 
the  state  of  our  economy,  especially  New 
England  and  my  own  11th  Congressional 
District  of  Massachusetts  is  detailed,  it 
becomes  apparent  what  an  enormous  Job 
is  before  us, 

Ii^  recent  decades.  New  England  cmd 
the  11th  Congressional  District  have  ex- 
perienced the  exodus  and/or  decline  of 
two  major  industries;  textiles  and  shoes. 
It  has  encountered  fierce  competition 
from  more  favorablj'  endowed  resource- 
intensive  regions.  It  has  felt  the  force 
of  discriminatory  fuel  and  energy  poli- 
cies. Its  North  Atlantic  fishing  grounds 
have  been  invaded  and  its  fisheries  har- 
vest diminished.  There  is  a  diminishing 
demand  for  low-skill  and  blue-collar 
Jobs.  A  financial  crisis  at  local  and  State 
levels  of  government  limits  levels  of  gov- 
ernment services  for  both  emplojonent 
and  investment.  Unemployment  rates 
are  high;  5.1  percent  nationally.  7.1  per- 
cent for  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  6 
percent  for  the  Boston  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  area — SMSA.  The 
city  of  Quincy  and  the  Brockton  SMSA, 
both  in  my  district,  are  suffering  from 
unemployment  rates  of  8.9  and  8.7  per- 
cent respectively.  Economic  growth  is 
lagging.  A  particularly  alarming  figure 
is  the  number  of  manufacturing  jobs  that 
have  left  Massachusetts  In  the  last  5 
years,  100,000.  To  bring  the  Massachu- 
setts unemployment  rate  down  to  a  "re- 
spectable" 4.5  percent,  98,000  jobs  a  year 
for  the  next  3  years  would  have  to  be 
created.  Sadly  enough,  the  actual  num- 
ber of  jobs  created  last  year  was  esti- 
mated at  6,000. 

In  the  face  of  these  depressing  facts. 


to  propose  elimination  of  EDA  would  be 
farcical.  But  the  administration  feels  our 
economy  Is  vibrant  enough  to  render 
EDA  unnecessary.  The  facts  are  that 
EDA  is  needed  now  more  than  ever.  Our 
economy  is  making  noises  as  if  It  is 
starting  to  come  to  life.  Investment  is 
creeping  up.  Unemployment  is  high,  too 
high,  but  shows  signs  of  decreasing.  Now 
is  the  vital  time  to  give  the  boost  our 
economy  needs.  When  a  child's  wounds 
begin  to  heal,  do  you  peel  the  bandage 
off  and  expose  them?  No.  it  could  lead 
to  Infection.  Are  we  to  leave  our  econ- 
omy open  to  Infection  when  its  wounds 
are  just  beginning  to  heal?  I  would 
hope  not.  Mr.  Chairman.  The  EDA  Is 
helping  to  heal  our  economy's  wounds. 
To  discontinue  its  work  could  have  dis- 
astrous implications.  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  H.R.  2246  and  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  pass  this  legislation 
with  an  overwhelinlng  vote.  We  must 
take  small  steps  before  we  can  run.  Our 
economy  is  starting  to  come  to  life.  Let 
us  give  it  an  the  help  we  can.  Mainte- 
nance of  a  national  economy  at  a  high 
level  is  vital  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  McSPADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
of  the  strongest  boosts  to  eastern  Okla- 
homa's econcHny  in  recent  decades  has 
tNsen  that  of  the  Ozarks  Regional  Com- 
mission. Created  In  1965,  Ozarka,  as  it 
is  known  in  Oklahoma's  Second  District, 
has  had  a  full  impact  on  practically 
every  phase  of  economic  and  social  life. 

Where  previously .♦  outhouses  were  in 
use»  now  there  are  flush  toilets. 

Where  previously,  water  was  hauled 
in  tanks,  housewives  have  fresh  potable 
water  on  tap. 

Where  once  vocational  training  was 
nonexistent,  now  students  toil  in  the 
classroom  and  on  the  job  having  learned 
a  useful,  productive  skiU. 

Where  once  air  traffic  was  a  rarity, 
now  daily  commuting  is  commonplace 
from  alrix>rts  which  have  been  built  or 
expanded  in  Oklahoma  through  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  and 
Ozark  Regional  Commission. 

EDA  Is  not  a  boondoggle:  EDA  brings 
funds  to  broaden  the  economic  base  of 
the  rural  areas  to  make  a  better  life  In 
rural  America  and  try  to  help  bring  a 
stop  to  outflow  from  rural  to  urban 
areas — a  goal  of  the  President. 

I  urge  extension  of  the  EDA  program 
and  that  my  colleagues  join  in  breathing 
new  life  into  regional  commissions,  such 
as  Ozarka,  which  will  breathe  new  life 
into  rural  America. 

Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  here  we  go 
again.  President  Nixon  has  once  again 
attempted  to  eliminate  an  effective  and 
beneficial  program  of  importance  to 
areas  which  are  economically  depressed. 
Here  we  are  at  a  time  when  the  unem- 
ployment figures  have  just  taken  a  jump 
and  the  President  has  proposed  the  elim- 
ination of  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  which  has  authority  over 
programs  designed  to  reduce  the  suffer- 
ing associated  with  substantial  and  per- 
sistent unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment. I  must  once  again  assert  that 
the  President  has  shown  an  imf  ortunate 
disregard  for  the  needs  of  the  American 
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people  and  has  set  forth  a  most  in- 
healthy  list  of  priorities  for  our  cltize|is. 
Federal   financial  assistance  through 
p-ants  for  public  works  and  developmant 
f8w;llitles  to  communities  and  industries 
is  greatly  needed  to  revitalize  these  eco- 
nomically depressed  areas  and  I  strontly 
urge  support  for  the  legislation  we  ire 
considering  today.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
this  mieasurp  and  feel  strongly  that  it 
should  be  passed.  This  1-year  extension 
of  the  EDA  programs  is  essential  so  tlkat 
studies  can  be  completed  which  are  npw 
underway  by  the  House  and  Senate,  it  Is 
also,  necessary  that  we  have   an  ade- 
quate transition  period  to  transfer  ojll- 
gatlonal  authority  If  it  Is  shown  tkat 
better  ways  can  be  developed  to  relieve 
economic  hardship  and  unemployment  in 
our  economically  depressed  communities. 
It  is  Important,  however,  to  remember 
that  the  Congress  must  make  this  deter- 
mination.   If    the    President    wants  I  to 
recommend  that  the  Economic  Develbp- 
ment  Administration  be  abolished,  I  urge 
him  to  contact  the  appropriate  Hoiise 
and  Senate  committees  and  make  this 
views  Imown.  I  am  not  prepared  to  stind 
by,  however,  while  the  President  aibi- 
trarily  and  unilaterally  dismantles!  an 
agenoy  which  has  been  as  important  to 
the  economy  of  my  congressional  district 
as  has  EDA. 

The   legislation    we    are    consideting 
today  would  have  a  most  beneficial 
pact  on  tho6e  areas  with  a  large 
centration  of  low-Income  persons,  iib 
stantial  and  continued  unemployment,  or 
actual  or  threatened  unemployment  ets 
a  result  of  closing  or  curtailm.;nt  df  a 
major  source  of  employment.  Planning 
assistance   grants,   technical   assistance 
grants,    and   public   works   grants   luid 
loans  from  the  Economic  Developn^ent 
Administration   have  contributed  sbtne 
$4  million  and  assisted  In  the  creation  of 
5,000  new  and  permanent  jobs  In  an]  11- 
county    area   represented   by   my   ^ood 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable  Bob 
Sncis,  and  myself.  Of  equal  importance, 
the  EIDA  program  to  authorize  andl  es- 
tablish multicoimty  districts  under  local 
leadership    to   develop   and    implement 
programs  for  economic  progress  in 
America  has  been  highly  successfiil  In 
bringing  together  previously  fragmented 
and  uncoordinated  efforts  for  rural  de- 
velopment. The  Northwest  Florida  I  De- 
velopment Council  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment District  was  the  first  designfited 
Economic  Development  District  In  I  the 
State  of  Florida  and  has  been  an  I  im- 
portant catalyst  in  efforts  to  improve  the 
quality  of  Ufe  for  citizens  within  it4  11- 
county  jurisdiction. 

Unemployment  and  underemployipent 
'is  a  critical  problem  in  our  rural  areas. 
In  my  congressional  district  the  figures 
are  cause  for  great  concern.  The  $tate 
of  Florida  Department  of  Commerc^  has 
recently  released  Basic  Labor  Market 
Information  on  the  coxmtles  in  Florida. 
My  home  county  of  Calhoim  had  uaem- 
ployiiient  of  13.3  percent  in  March  1971. 
In  March  1972,  the  figure  was  still  a 
dramatic  7.7  percent.  In  March  1972. 
Franklin  County  was  experiencing  u|iem- 
ployment  of  9  percent.  Gadsden  County 
had  an  imemployment  rate  of  13L1  in 


March   1971,   and   9.3   in  March   1972. 


Liberty  County  showed  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  7.9  in  March  1972.  Calhoun. 
Franklin.  Oadsden,  Jefferswa,  Madison, 
Suwannee,  and  Wakulla  Counties  were 
all  qualified  and  eligible  for  EDA  assist- 
ance in  some  form. 

As  of  January  8,  1973.  various  EDA 
programs  have  provided  assistance  to 
eligible  communities  in  my  district.  A 
planning  grant  was  approved  for  the 
Northwest  Florida  Development  Council; 
a  public  works  project  was  approved  for 
Wakulla  Coimty :  a  water  and  sewer  proj- 
ect application  Is  pending  for  the  city 
of  Monticello;  and  a  feasibility  study 
under  the  technical  assistance  program  Is 
being  fimded  by  EDA  for  Madison 
Coimty.  Pla.  These  programs  make  sense. 
They  have  demonstrated  an  effectiveness 
and  stability  which  must  not  be  sacri- 
ficed. 

One  of  the  most  rewarding  of  all  EDA 
projects  in  my  district  was  the  approval 
of  a  $1,100,000  loan  to  help  reopen  a 
wood-processing  plant  and  create  87  jobs 
In  Calhoun  County,  Fla.  This  plant  will 
soon  be  producing  Insulation  board  used 
as  sheathing  In  the  home-bulldlng  In- 
dustry. The  firm  will  purchase  waste- 
wood  chips  and  shavings  from  mills  In 
the  area.   In  addition  to  creating  job 
opportunities  for  the  unemployed,  the 
insulation-board  plant  will  provide  job 
opportimltles  for  area  residents  who  are 
now  commuting  to  jobs  In  distant  places. 
The  Calhoun  County  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Corp.  Is  lending  $110,000  in  the 
project,  and  Abitlbl  Florida  Corp.  will 
provide  $990,000  to  complete  the  $2,200.- 
000  total  cost.  The  EDA  loan  Is  repayable 
In  17  years  at  annual  Interest  rate  of 
6%    percent.    The    funds    will    enable 
Abitlbl  Florida  to  Install  new  machinery 
and  equipment  at  the  plant  which  has 
been  shut  down  for  about  3  years.  This 
is  but  one  example  of  the  outstanding 
services  EDA  has  provided  our  citizens 
and  I  am  not  about  to  stand  by  while 
this  agency  is  destroyed.  Improving  the 
quality  of  life  in  our  rural  areas  and 
eliminating  the  blight  of  our  major  cities 
should  be  priority  Items  before  this  Con- 
gress. The  need  for  national  healthcare 
insurance,   an   equitable  highway   pro- 
gram,   a    reasonable    minimum    wage, 
workable  consumer  protection  legislation 
are  all  being  held  hostage  by  the  admin- 
istration   as    the    Congress    must    con- 
tinually combat  executive  arrogatlon  of 
congressional  prerogatives.  I  want  to  be 
able  to  tell  my  constituents  that  I  am 
working  on  new  and  Innovative  programs 
to  make  their  lives  more  enjoyable  and 
fruitful  and  not  have  to  tell  them  that  I 
spend  every  day  fighting  for  the  life  of 
this  program  or  that  one  which  has  tradi- 
tionally  provided   effective   and   much- 
needed   assistance.    The    Irony   of   this 
whole  thing  IS  that  the  President — and  I 
do  not  think  that  this  can  be  said  often 
enough — ^has  cloaked  these  unfortunate 
cutbacks  in  domestic  programs  under  a 
veil  of  fiscal  responsibility. 

The  facts  must  be  gotten  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  the  President  is  at  least 
as  much  to  blame  as  the  Congress  for 
rimaway  Fedend  spending.  I  am  a  fiscal 
conservative  smd  I  challenge  the  Presi- 
dent to  demonstrate  the  same.  The  Pres- 
ident has  requested  and  signed  into  law 


appropriations  bills  adding  over  $100  bil- 
lion to  the  national  debt  since  he  entered 
the  White  House.  We  are  now  spending 
something  over  $24  billion  a  year  just  on 
interest  on  the  national  debt.  Yet,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  requested  budgets  with 
greater  deficits  than  the  combined  def- 
icits requested  by  Presidents  Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy,  and  Johnson.  The 
President  has  not  demonstrated  a  will- 
ingness to  cut  Federal  spending  but  only 
a  willingness  to  eliminate  Federal  spend- 
ing in  a  few  select  areas  which  have  been 
most  effective  in  meeting  domestic  needs. 
Are  we  going  to  allow  the  welfare  rolls 
to  grow  and  grow  until  we  are  completely 
overwhelmed?  Congressman  John  Mc- 
Fall,  who  has  been  a  primary  mover  in 
economic  development  legislation,  has 
pointed  out  that  the  President's  proposal 
would  add  himdreds  of  thousands  to  the 
unemployment  and  welfare  rolls.  The 
administration's  plan  to  end  the  PEP 
program  authorized  by  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  of  1971.  of  which  I  was 
a  cosponsor,  would  add  approximately 
200.000  employees  to  these  rolls. 

I  reject  the  President's  budget  request 
for  EDA  which  Is  just  enough  to  cover 
the  administrative  expenses  of  closing 
down  the  program.  Here  £tgain,  the  Pres- 
ident has  gone  beyond  the  constitu- 
tionally questionable  activity  of  im- 
pounding appropriated  fimds  and  has 
taken  the  absolutely  imconstitutlonal  bc- 
tlon  of  abolishing  Federal  programs  and 
agencies  established  by  the  Congress. 
How  many  times  must  we  remind  the 
President  that  he  has  a  constitutional 
responslbUlty  to  see  to  the  faithful 
execution  of  the  laws?  I  am  concerned 
that  the  President  takes  the  word  "exe- 
cution" to  mean  "kill."  I  hope  that  we  are 
all  in  agreement  that  the  original 
framers  of  the  Constitution  meant  that 
the  President  was  to  faithfully  carry  out 
the  laws.  And  this  does  not  mean  carry 
them  out  of  existence. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation,  I  en- 
courage you  to  join  with  me  in  asserting 
the  very  proper  responsibilities  of  this 
body  and  insure  that  our  constitutional 
power  as  designer  of  national  priorities 
is  not  usurped  by  a  heavy-handed  exec- 
utive. The  concept  of  the  EDA  pro- 
grams— helping  communities  to  help 
themselves — ^Is  soxmd  and  must  not  be 
eUminated  svunmarily  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  are  here  once  more  to  sponsor  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Economic  Development 
Administration.  The  speakers  who  have 
already  expressed  their  support  of  the 
Economic  Development  Administration 
do  no  more  than  urge  the  Congress  to 
continue  Its  traditional  concern  for  the 
less- privileged  sections  of  our  coxmtry 
and  society. 

This  measure  Is  no  new.  untried  idea. 
In  the  past,  this  legislation  has  success- 
fully aided  many  areas  of  the  coimtry, 
raising  them  out  of  economic  depression. 
We  are  here  to  enable  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  to  continue 
these  programs  of  helping  the  people. 

In  an  age  when  change  is  a  constant 
feature  of  life,  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  can  prevent  and 
restore  the  damage  left  in  the  "back- 
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wash"  of  progress.  Progress  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  human  resources  or  seemingly 
shunt  them  aside.  The  EDA  programs 
will  help  us  to  utilize  these  human  re- 
sources— our  most  Important  resource — 
to  their  greatest  extent. 

This  legislation  has  proven  its  value 
as  an  aid  to  local  areas  and  I  urge  the 
extension  of  EDA  authority  for  another 
year.  By  doing  so,  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  maintain  their  stand  In  favor 
of  the  less-privileged  and  the  depressed 
areas  of  our  country.  Once  this  bill  is 
passed,  however — as  I  am  sure  it  will 
be — we  must  not  abandon  it.  In  the 
months  to  come  the  Congress  must  shield 
it  against  the  cuts  and  Impoundlngs 
which  the  administration  imdoubtedly 
contemplates  for  the  EDA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  be  one 
of  the  cosponsors  of  H.R.  2246;  I  urge 
its  speedy  adoption  and  implementation. 

Mr.  STAGOERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
a  cosponsor  of  the  original  bill  which 
set  up  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration in  1965.  At  the  present 
time  I  wish  to  register  my  strong  sup- 
port of  HJl.  4822.  which  would  continue 
this  act  for  {mother  year. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Second  Con- 
gressional EMstrict  of  West  Virginia, 
which  I  have  the  privilege  of  represent- 
ing. Is  a  part  of  the  Appalachian  area 
suffering  from  persistent  imemployment. 

In  the  last  year  or  so  the  district  has 
made  significant  strides  forward.  A  nxan- 
ber  of  small  Industries  have  established 
themselves  throughout  the  area.  They 
have  absorbed  a  part  of  the  unemployed, 
but  the  rate  of  unemployment  had  been 
so  high  that  there  is  still  a  large  reser- 
voir of  unemployed,  most  of  them  com- 
petent in  some  useful  skill.  We  need  more 
jobs,  quickly. 

The  loss  of  even  one  job  has  a  fright- 
ening effect  on  the  small  communities 
which  are  characteristic  of  our  area. 
Gloom  replaces  optimism.  Small  busi- 
nesses fear  to  expand  in  a  falling  mar- 
ket. We  could  lose  what  we  have  gained. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  prospect  of 
new  jobs  and  of  community  improvement 
through  public  works  may  be  just  what 
Is  needed  to  nudge  us  across  the  border- 
line between  depression  and  prosperity. 
The  bill  under  consideration  is  designed 
to  give  us  that  push.  The  resources  and 
the  spirit  are  there.  I  sincerely  hope  we 
can  utilize  these  Invaluable  assets. 

The  measures  proposed  by  this  legis- 
lation are  free  from  the  charge  of  being 
"made  work."  I>ublic  works  projects 
which  will  be  activated  are  improve- 
ments which  must  be  made  in  any  event. 
The  sooner  they  can  be  completed,  the 
greater  the  advantage  to  the  conmaunlty. 
No  Government  subsidy  offered  previ- 
ously has  ever  served  the  public  better. 

My  West  Virginia  district  has  a  num- 
ber of  projects  planned  smd  ready  for 
acceptance.  Immediately  after  announce- 
ment of  tills  proposed  legislation  was 
first  made,  I  had  a  number  of  requests 
asking  for  help  on  water  and  sewer  proj- 
ects, pollution  abatement,  and  so  forth. 
I  am  confident  numerous  others  will  be 
submitted  the  moment  the  legislation  be- 
comes public  law. 

Among  all  the  proposals  to  deal  with 


public  problems,  especially  unemploy- 
ment, it  Is  my  opinion  that  this  is  the 
most  practical  one  on  the  list. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  has  created  two  agen- 
cies which  have  done  outstanding  work 
for  the  people  of  our  Nation — the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  and 
the  title  V  regional  commissions. 

The  activities  of  EDA  and  the  re- 
gional commissions  are  all  aimed  toward 
a  single  goal — creating  long-term  jobs 
for  people  who  have  no  Jobs  now  and 
who  suffer  from  the  problems  of  low  and 
uncertain  income.  This  is  a  commenda- 
ble goal,  and  it  is  one  which  the  com- 
missions and  EDA  regularly  attain. 

I  have  personally  seen  the  results  of 
EDA  and  the  regional  commissions' 
work,  and  I  have  heard  a  great  many 
witnesses  over  the  years  who  have  as- 
sured me  that  the  excellent  work  done 
by  these  agencies  is  not  found  only  in 
Louisiana.  EDA  and  the  regional  com- 
missions work  In  the  most  depressed 
areas  of  our  Nation — the  most  diiBcult 
areas  one  can  Imagine  in  which  to  create 
job  opportunities — and  they  consistently 
are  able  to  bring  economic  opportunity 
and  hope  to  the  people  of  these  regions. 

Testimony  presented  last  year  made 
clear  that  EDA  and  the  regional  com- 
missions have  been  responsible  over  the 
years  since  their  inception  for  locating 
more  than  half  a  million  jobs  in  dis- 
tressed areas  of  our  Nation.  This  is  a 
tremendous  contribution  to  the  overall 
prosperity  of  our  people — it  represents 
fully  10  percent  of  our  current  unem- 
ployed population. 

If  EDA  and  the  regional  commis- 
sions, working  on  the  severely  limited 
budgets  they  have  had,  can  account  for 
enough  jobs  to  lower  the  imemployment 
rate  to  such  a  significant  degree,  then 
I  think  there  is  no  question  but  that 
their  work  should  continue.  H.R.  2246 
should  be  passed  by  the  Congress,  and 
by  such  an  overwhelming  margin  as  to 
make  clear  both  to  the  people  of  our 
Nation  and  to  the  administration  that 
the  Congress  firmly  intends  that  the  eco- 
nomic development  work  of  these  pro- 
grams will  be  continued. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Economic  Development 
Administration — EDA — created  by  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965,  has  done  an  excellent  Job  of 
bringing  jobs  and  economic  opportunity 
to  the  distressed  areas  of  our  Nation,  both 
rural  and  urban. 

Nevertheless,  the  administration  has 
proposed  that  EDA  be  phased  out  when 
Its  current  authorization  expires  on 
June  30,  1973.  ITils  action  would  be  a 
tragic  error. 

EDA  has  proved  over  the  years  that 
they  provide  effective  means  of  bringing 
Jobs  to  people  who  have  long  suffered  the 
effects  of  unemployment,  low-family  in- 
come, and  lack  of  the  economic  oppor- 
timltles enjoyed  by  their  fellow  citizens. 

In  my  own  second  congressional  dis- 
trict of  California,  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  funds  in  excess  of 
$25  mflllon  have  made  possible  a  host  of 
projects  which  have  made  possible  new 


and  Improved  water  and  sewer  systems, 
public  buildings,  including  hospitals,  and 
other  necessary  facilities  which  in  the 
final  analysis  has  resulted  in  creation  of 
many,  many  permanent  Jobs  through  the 
expansion  of  this  facility. 

In  place  of  these  tested  existing  pro- 
grams, the  administration  has  suggested 
a  number  of  untested  and  even  not  yet 
existent  new  programs.  These'^wimlnls- 
tratlon  proposals  are  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. 

For  example,  the  administration's  pro- 
posed Urban  Community  Development 
Revenue  Sharing  program — If  It  were 
passed  by  the  Congress,  which  is  by  no 
means  certain — could  not  possibly  go 
into  effect  until  fiscal  1974.  Even  the 
President's  budget  recognizes  this.  This 
would  leave  a  gap  of  a  full  year  between 
the  termination  of  EDA  and  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  program.  This  alone  Is  cer- 
tainly a  compelling  reason  to  continue 
the  current  programs  for  another  year. 
For  areas  such  as  that  which  I  rep- 
resent herte  in  Congress,  we  face  a  fur- 
ther problem  In  that  most  of  the  water 
and  sewer  projects  and  many  of  the  other 
public  facility  projects.  su<*  as  libraries 
and  hospitals,  and  so  forth,  are  built, 
operated,  and  administered  by  special 
public  districts,  utility  districts,  water 
districts,  hospital  districts,  and  sanitary 
districts  and  the  like.  Neither  county  nor 
municipal  government  offer  this  type  of 
service  to  the  rural  aresis  and  there  Is 
certainly  grave  concern  that  any  revenue 
sharing  program  would  be  broad  enough 
in  scope  to  help  these  local  districts  of 
which  there  are  thousands  in  the  State 
of  California. 

The  assistance  offered  for  public  fa- 
cilities under  the  Rural  Development 
Act,  another  proposed  substitute  for  ex- 
isting programs  is  predominantly  loan 
assistance.  This  is  not  a  satisfactory  re- 
placement for  the  grants  which  EDA  can 
make  to  communities. 

Typically,  under  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  loan  program,  the  size  of 
the  project,  a  water  line,  for  example,  is 
determined  by  the  amount  of  monthly 
revenue  which  can  be  raised  from  users. 
In  a  small  town,  say  1,000  families,  each 
paying  $10  per  month,  the  total  annual 
revenue  available  for  amortization  and 
Interest  would  be  $120,000. 

Obviously,  this  amount  of  money  dic- 
tates a  small  project — for  example,  a  4- 
inch  waterllne.  No  Industry  will  come  to 
a  town  which  offers  this  size  waterllne 
and  the  town  is.  In  effect,  locked  Into  a 
no-growth  situation.  To  get  an  employer 
of  meaningful  size  to  come  In.  the  town 
would  have  to  lay  a  new,  larger,  water 
system,  something  they  could  have  done 
in  the  first  place  had  they  received  a 
grant  such  sis  EDA  can  make  Instead  of 
a  loan. 

Looking  at  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration statistics  from  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  California,  there 
are  pending  some  14  applications  for  as- 
sistance for  water  and  sewer  programs. 
These  projects  would  involve  around  $6.5 
million  in  Federal  assistance,  loans  and 
grants,  with  about  $2.7  million  of  this 
grant  money  required  to  make  the  proj- 
ect feasible. 
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In  other  jnrords.  if  the  grant  program 
Is  not  available  none  of  these  Droj- 
ects  which  would  In  the  final  analysis 
serve  approximately  17.000  people,  would 
be  constructed.  We  have  been  told,  of 
course,  that  on  sewer  projects  these  dis- 
tricts should  *um  to  the  EPA  for  gr^ts. 
Under  the  restrictions  which  have  t>een 
Imposed  upon  that  agency,  contraiiy  to 
the  will  of  Congress,  the  fiscal  llmita^ons 
are  such  that  the  EPA  probably  wll]  not 
fund  through  grants  the  constructloin  of 
collection  systems.  It  was  the  interit  of 
Congress  in  the  Clean  Water  Act  which 
was  passed  overwhelmingly,  even  over 
the  President's  veto,  that  the  proJe<}t  as 
a  whole,  including  the  collection  systems, 
would  be  considered  in  any  fimdlng  of 
the  proposal.  I  ask.  Mr.  Speaker.  whiLt  is 
the  point  of  having  a  fine  new  treati^ent 
plant  If  there  Is  no  way  to  get  the  effluent 
toit?i  J 

The  Small  Business  Administraiion, 
which/the  President  says  can  take  over 
EDAJg  business  loan  function,  has  a  limit 
1360.000  on  losms  to  small  businessinen 
10  can  operate  in  any  part  of  the  INa- 
\aci.  EDA,  on  the  other  hand,  focusek  on 
large-scale  job  development  only  in  dis- 
tressed areas.  The  average  EDA  loanjhas 
in  excess  of  tl  million,  and  t|iese 
ins  have  focused  cxily  in  areas  of i  the 
Nation  with  severe  unemployment  ph)b- 
lems^  ,-  I 

In 'Short.  SBA  slmptt  does  not  nave 
the  legislative  mandate  or  the  tools  to 
carry  oyt  the  Job  development  goals  of 
EDA, 

Finally,  the  administration  has  pro- 
posed that  $10  million  in  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act's  secticai 
701  planning  program  can  replace] the 
existfalg  $43  million  regional  cor 
sion  program.  It  seems  evident  thatl  $10 
million  of  plaiming  money  spread  na- 
tionwide cannot  do  the  work  of  the  cur- 
rent $43  million  in  planning  and  pronect 
funds  which  are  focused  aitirely  en  [the 
economically  distressed  areas  of|  29 
States. 

In  short,  the  administration  is  asking 
us  tot  alccept  untried — in  fact,  none:tlst- 
ent— rprograms  in  place  of  metnods 
which  have  proved  themselves  ovA*  a 
period  of  years.  1 

To  Eiccept  the  administration's  iro- 
posais  when  it  is  obvious  that  they  dan- 
not  fill  the  great  need  identified  in  the 
existing  legislation  would  be  notliing 
short  of  di.sastrous  for  tBK  people  i^ho 
live  in  "the  distressed  areas  of  our  Nation. 
These  people  need  the  Public  Works  uid 
EcotiDmic  Development  Act  programs, 
and  the  Congress  should  extend  this  act 
for  ah  additional  year  without  dela  ^ 

Mil  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  s  a 
pleastire  to  be  able  to  join  once  ajain 
in  supporting  constructive  legislaion 
aimed  at  strengthening  America.  I  co- 
sponsored  legislation  identical  to  H.R. 
2246,  the  measure  being  considered  [to- 
day, and  commend  the  chairman  ^d 
Members  of  our  House  Public  wirks 
Comm4ttee  for  moving  so  quicklyj  to 
bring)  this  essential  legislation  to  |the 
Hous^  floor  for  a  vote.  Like  so  mfmy 
others  in  this  Chamber  who  have  i^it- 
nessed  the  remarkable  progress  made 
possible  by  EDA  and  its  predecesor. 
ARA.  I  know  how  much  this  progiam 


means  to  our  country  and  particularly 
to  rural  areas  and  to  communities  with 
high  levels  of  unemplojTnent.  I  know  this 
bill  will  be  approved  today  and  (mly 
hope  that  the  margin  of  victory  will  be 
so  great  that  those  who  make  up  the 
wrecking  crew  will  get  the  message  loud 
and  clear  that  the  93d  Congress  has  the 
same  commitment  to  progress  and  a  bet- 
ter life  for  our  people  that  has  fostered 
the  tremendous  growth  and  prosperity 
which  has  come  to  pass.  We  must  have 
cooperation  at  a  regional  level,  as  we 
have  been  £u:hlevlng  through  local  Eco- 
nomic Development  Districts,  and  we 
must  continue  to  strengthen  local  pHib- 
lic  facilities  such  as  water  distribution 
and  sewerage  treatment  systems.  Fi- 
imlly,  we  must  continue  to  promote  the 
development  of  new  industries  so  that 
every  American  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  find  a  decent  job. 

There  is  surely  nothing  new  about 
these  goals  and  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
this  Congress  will  vote  overwhelmingly 
for  this  highly  successful  program  so 
that  we  can  continue  to  move  forward 
in  the  months  and  years  ahead. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
for  its  recommendation  that  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965  be  extended  for  another  year. 
Current  authorization  is  due  to  expire 
on  June  30,  1973.  and  this  legislation  is 
deserving  of  our  immediate  attention. 

In  his  budget  message  for  fiscal  1974, 
the  President  has  suggested  that  the  ac- 
tivities now  administered  by  EDA  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  be  diffused 
into  several  programs.  He  has  proposed 
a  $2  billion  annual  urban  community 
development  revenue  sharing  program 
to  become  effective  in  fiscal  1975.  How- 
ever, this  proposal  has  only  recently 
been  delivered  to  the  Congress.  It  has 
not  yet  been  acted  upon,  and  there  is  a 
chance  that  it  may  never  be  acted  upon. 
The  committee  has  concluded  that  we 
cannot  afford  a  full  year's  lapse  in  these 
programs,  and  I  concur  with  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  Economic  Development  Act  em- 
phasizes lon^-range  planning  for  eco- 
nomic development  in  distressed  areas. 
Its  purpose  is  to  help  local  officials  to 
develop  the  plans  and  finsmclal  stability 
necessary  for  the  establishment  of  last- 
ing economic  improvement  and  a 
steady  rate  of  employment.  Current  ef- 
forts by  the  Federal  Government  to  as- 
sist these  au-eas  liave  been  successful  be- 
cause EDA  used  what  was  learned  from 
the  economic  development  programs  en- 
acted in  the  early  sixties.  These  early 
programs  fostered  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  and  EDA.  The 
staff  of  EDA  is  to  be  commended  for  the 
tremendous  Job  it  has  done  in  maintain- 
ing and,  more  importantly,  developing 
the  momentum  necessary  for  the  success 
of  these  programs. 

To  permit  EDA  to  expire  as  of  June 
30.  1973.  to  create  at  least  a  1  year 
hlatus,  would  x>nly  serve  to  drive  a  wedge 
Into  any  new  economic  development  pro- 
grams that  the  Congress  may  approve. 
I  urge  approval  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak 
today  as  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the 


Amendments  to  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965.  As 
the  Representative  of  a  district  which 
has  benefited  Immeasurably  from  many 
excellent  projects  sponsored  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration,  I 
have  firsthand  knowledge  of  its  value  to 
commimities  struggling  with  severe  un- 
employment, and  threatened  by  general 
economic  decline.  It  is  the  best  of  the 
economic  development  programs  I  have 
seen,  and  I  have  seen  a  lot  in  my  years 
as  businessman,  bank  president,  and 
commercial  developer.  My  interest  in  the 
development  of  the  poorer  sectors  of  the 
country  for  the  benefit  of  their  members 
has  been  strong ;  once  I  was  even  awarded 
a  commendation  by  President  Nixon  for 
my  work  with  minority  enterprises.  I 
only  wish  Mr.  Nixon's  feeling  for  the 
needs  of  the  underprivileged  had  per- 
sisted. 

Because  of  its  clironically  depressed 
economic  condition,  Oakland  was  selected 
as  one  of  the  eau-ly  targets  for  EDA  as- 
sistance. "Hie  first  major  projects  were 
designed  to  provide  Oakland,  situated 
on  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  the  world, 
with  first-rate  transportation  facilities, 
in  order  that  It  might  better  use  its 
natxiral  advantages.  In  1966  the  board 
of  port  commissioners  In  Oakland  re- 
ceived nearly  $12  million  for  a  marine 
terminal  and  industrial  pstrk,  and  nearly 
$9  million  for  airport  facilities  and 
hangars.  This  timely  and  well-planned 
assistance  has  helped  to  transform  Oak- 
land from  the  obscure  little  stepsister 
of  internationally  famed  San  Francisco 
into  the  biistling  commercial  center  it  Is 
today.  Both  the  port  authority  and  the 
airport  employ  directly  about  1,000  peo- 
ple each,  and  indirectly  support  many 
thousands  of  other  Jobs.  The  shipping 
business  brought  into  the  city  by  the  port 
has  stimulated  and  spawned  innumer- 
able independent  industries.  The  easy 
accessibility  provided  by  that  port  tmd 
the  airport  is  an  open  Invitation  to  na- 
tional and  international  businesses  to 
locate  plants,  offices,  and  operations 
there. 

Still  other  EDA  programs  have  pro- 
vided the  East  Bay  Area  with  health 
services  and  centers,  residential  centers, 
small  business  development,  and  some  of 
the  most  effective  employment  progrtuns 
in  the  country.  The  natlonsLlly  known 
Opportunities  Industrialization  Centers, 
which  have  been  so  successful  in  reach- 
ing and  retraining  the  hard-core  imem- 
ployed.  have  received  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  in  support  of  Oakland 
projects  from  the  'EDh.  Projects  specif- 
ically designed  to  assist  hard-pressed 
minorities  received  critical  support  from 
EDA,  including  the  East  Bay  Spanish 
Foundation,  a  Mexican -American  eco- 
nc»nic  develofiment  program. 

TheE  DA  has  been  the  most  success- 
ful among  the  many  recent  attempts  to 
eliminate  unemployment  and  stimulate 
economic  growth.  And  as  the  committee 
report  points  out.  It  is  the  (mly  one  of  its 
kind. 

This  is  not  a  handout  program.  Its 
function  has  been  simply  to  initiate  and 
support  well-designed  attempts  to  make 
communities  self-sivpporting  and  pros- 
perous, and  it  has  had  outstanding  suc- 
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cess  in  reaching  its  goals.  The  experi- 
ments started  under  its  auspices  have 
be«i  overwhelmingly  successful  in  pro- 
viding permanent  jobs  and  initiating  de- 
pendable economic  development. 

There  is  not  one  shred  of  evidence  to 
support  Nixon's  claim  that  EDA  has  been 
inefficient  or  ineffective.  All  the  evidence 
in  fact  proves  precisely  the  opposite.  This 
blatant  disregard  for  the  truth  Is  still 
one  more  example  of  the  President's  of- 
fensive and  arrogant  conviction  that,  by 
simply  lying  with  a  straight  face,  he  ceui 
continue  to  rob  our  people  of  their  birth- 
rights, and  deceive  their  leaders  into 
acquiescence. 

The  Public  Works  Committee's  rec- 
ommendation of  this  program  Is  a  par- 
ticularly strong  one,  and  I  request  per- 
mission at  this  point  to  insert  portions 
of  it  into  the  Record.  I  urge  you  ail  to 
read  it.  Its  message  is  loud  and  clear: 
This  Is  a  good  program,  an  effective  one, 
and  of  vital  importance  to  tiie  Nation. 
Backgrouito  op  the  Act 

Because  this  legialatlon  was  a  new  and  ex- 
perimental means  of  stimulating  economic 
growth,  numerous  and  continuing  evalua- 
tions have  been  conducted  over  the  last  sev- 
eral years  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
programs  established  under  the  Act  In  en- 
couraging economic  development  in  lagging 
areas.  These  evaluations  have  been  made  by 
the  Economic  Development  Administration, 
by  outside  consultants,  and  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economic  Development  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works.  The  re- 
sults of  such  evaluations  have  proven  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  these  programs  in  stimulating 
the  economic  growth  of  the  target  areas  and 
promoting  permanent  Jobs  for  these  areas. 
In  addition,  there  is  currently  no  other  Fed- 
eral program  that  assists  economlcaUy  dis- 
tressed areas  in  overcoming  their  economic 
problems  In  this  manner. 

With  the  exception  of  the  (^posing  views 
of  the  Administration,  as  stated  by  Secre- 
tary Dent,  there  was  overwhelming  and  uni- 
versal support  for  the  programs  established 
by  this  legislation. 

Since  nothing  recommended  thus  far  can 
satisfactorily  replace  the  programs  estab- 
lished by  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act,  the  Committee  recommends 
prompt  action  by  the  Congress  to  extend 
thlB  legislation  for  one  year,  to  June  30,  1974. 

The  Committee  recommends  enactment  of 
this  legislation.  The  Committee  believes  that 
the  programs  under  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  are  of  vital  im- 
portance to  economically  distressed  areas  and 
to  the  entire  Nation  and  should  be  continued 
until  other  improved  legislation  is  developed 
to  fill  this  national  need. 

Mr.  BOWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  authorizing  legislation  for 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion. This  will  enable  the  prograun  to  op- 
erate at  the  same  level  as  during  the  cur- 
rent year. 

I  am  dismayed  at  the  administration's 
attitude  toward  EDA  and  their  apparent 
Intention  to  shut  it  down. 

The  charge  has  been  leveled  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  that  the  Agency 
which  he  administers  is  duplicative  and 
wasteful.  I  believe  this  is  more  rhetoric 
than  fact. 

EDA's  overall  go£il  is  a  dual  one,  crea- 
tion of  jobs  for  the  jobless  and  underem- 
ployed, as  well  as  the  delivery  of  much 
needed  services  to  our  society.  This  Is  an 
exlxnnely  Important  (act  which  is  often 


overlooked  by  those  trying  to  kill  EDA. 
The  administration,  in  addition,  has 
argued  that  the  programs  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  can 
be  handled  by  other  Federal  agencies. 

It  is  true  that  a  few  of  the  services  of 
EDA  could  conceivably  be  handled  by 
other  Federal  agencies,  but  those  agen- 
cies are  not  concerned  with  the  stimula- 
tion of  the  economies  of  depressed  areas 
in  America.  In  most  instances  no  alter- 
natives are  available  at  adl,  as  in  the  EDA 
public  works  area,  where  some  480,000 
jobs  have  been  created  by  EDA  invest- 
ments throughout  the  Nation- 
No  other  Federal  agency  exists,  for  ex- 
ample, to  construct  access  roads  amd  rail 
spurs  to  industrial  parks  or  other  job 
sites,  and  what  read  likelihood  is  there 
that  the  Enviroiunental  Protection 
Agency  will  invest  its  f  imds  in  sewer  and 
water  systems  for  industrial  parks?  This 
has  not  been  the  practice  of  EPA  in  the 
past.  Why  should  it  be  in  the  future? 

Evea  where  sewer  and  water  systems 
have  been  provided  by  EDA  for  residen- 
tial communities  to  enhance  economic 
development,  their  services  certainly  do 
not  duplicate  those  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  In  fact,  the  EPA  must 
review  and  approve  of  EDA  sewer  and 
water  projects. 

As  for  EDA's  business  loans  which  have 
done  so  much  to  stimulate  business  de- 
velopment, creating  more  than  38,000 
Jobs  nationally,  there  is  no  Oovemment 
alternative  to  the  kind  of  loans  which 
EDA  has  made.  The  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration has  a  much  more  limited 
mandate  in  terms  of  the  size  of  its  loans. 
SBA  loans  currently  cannot  exceed 
$350,000,  and  the  bulk  of  EDA's  loans 
have  been  over  that  amount. 

At  the  same  time,  90  percent  of  the 
regular-  business  loams  of  SBA  have  been 
guaranteed  loans,  which  are  not  avail- 
able at  less  thaui  the  market  rate,  lliere 
are  even  loans  on  the  books  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  at  almost  12 
percent.  EDA  loans,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  direct  loans  based  upon  the  cost  to 
the  Govemmait  of  the  money  borrowed, 
currently  5%  percent. 

The  administration  proposad  to  shift 
plaiming  grants  for  districts  from  EDA 
to  HUD  and  other  agencies  coxild  have 
damaging  consequences  for  orderly  plan- 
ning by  the  development  districts  at  the 
local  level,  where  area  problems  and  as- 
pirations are  best  known  and  realistic 
goals  can  best  be  set. 

The  Planning  and  Development  Dis- 
tricts of  our  State  have  puUed  together 
counties,  communities,  and  people, 
elected  officials,  minority  groups,  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  agricultural  groups  to 
serve  on  county  and  district  lx>ards  to 
oversee  the  operations  of  EDA.  They  have 
developed  a  sen.se  of  unity,  purpose  and 
vigor.  Old  suspicions,  doubts  and  differ- 
ences have  been  put  aside  and  our  people 
have  been  encouraged  to  work  together 
in  raising  the  economic  level  of  all  our 
people. 

"There  are  two  points  in  this  area  which 
need  emphasis.  Mr.  Chairman.  First, 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
through  its  circular  A-95,  requires  re- 
view and  comment  of  Federal  grant  pro- 


grams to  be  conducted  by  planning  and 
development  districts,  which  are  funded 
with  EDA  money  in  most  States.  Second, 
other  Federal  agencies  such  £is  HUD, 
HEW,  and  Labor,  which  have  been  iden- 
tified as  funding  sources  fcH-  these  dis- 
tricts, have  goals  which  are  too  narrowly 
drawn  to  be  useful  for  more  than  the 
specific  needs  of  the  granting  agencies. 

Only  EDA's  plaiming  grants  provide 
the  kind  of  versatile  funding  which  these 
districts  so  badly  need  to  enable  them 
to  do  the  job  OMB  has  demanded  of 
them;  namely,  to  reduce  waste,  duplica- 
tion, tmd  overlapping  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Federal  grant  programs. 

Who  will  take  up  the  slack  when  and  if 
EDA  is  gone?  ' 

The  real  proUem  lies  in  the  fact  that 
these  districts  have  been  established  at 
the  insistence  of  the  White  House  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
They  have  built  up  a  significant  image 
within  the  States  and  a  significant  role. 
Now,  the  only  funding  source  to  provide 
staffing  for  these  districts  is  proposed  to 
l>e  eliminated  by  the  administration. 

In  Mississippi  alone,  EDA  has  invested 
more  tham  $90  million  in  economic  de- 
velopment over  the  past  6  years.  It  has 
playel  a  crucial  role  in  helping  our  com- 
munities and  areas  develop  their  human 
and  economic  resources. 

Translated  into  jobs — gainful  employ- 
ment for  the  poor,  underskilled  and  de- 
prived— this  EDA  investment  in  Missis- 
sippi's development  has  meant  over  40,- 
000  new  jobs. 

Following  Hurricane  Camille,  which 
devastated  the  Mississippi  gulf  coast 
area  with  its  terrible  death  and  destruc- 
tion, a  number  of  Federal  agencies  at- 
tempted to  provide  assistance,  biit  none 
with  more  success  than  EDA,  which  got 
the  gulf  coast  economy  moving  again. 
EDA  pumped  $20  million  in  and  is  help- 
ing create  over  15,000  jobs,  Jobs  that  pro- 
vided essentials  such  ais  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter  for  hurricane-ravaged  coast 
families. 

In  the  Delta  area  of  my  own  seomd 
district,  one  planning  and  development 
district  serves  as  a  regional  housing  au- 
thority, and  with  EDA  help,  has  provided 
decent  housing  for  hundreds  of  strug- 
gling families. 

In  my  district,  there  kre  many  ex- 
amples of  cities  and  communities  who 
could  not  obtain  financing  for  job-creat- 
ing projects — could  not;  that  is,  imtil 
they  turned  to  their  planning  and  de- 
velopment districts  amd  to  EDA. 

With  EDA's  money.  Industry  moved  in 
and  provided  jobs  that  previously  did  not 
exist.  These  are  not  boondoggles.  They 
are  valuable  and  needed  public  works 
and  business  developments. 

Throughout  the  Second  C(»igressional 
District,  the  facts  are  the  same.  EDA  has 
been  a  very  significant  factor  in  provld- 
fiig  economic  uplift  for  thousands  of  citi- 
zens In  dozens  of  communities. 

I  have  been  working  closely  with  the 
programs  of  EDA  for  more  than  4  years, 
and  in  my  opinion  £IDA  has  been  an  out- 
standing success  story  amcmg  Federal 
programs.  It  deserves  extension  for  an- 
other year,  and  I  urge  f^ie  House  to 
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give  this  program  an  overwhelm!^  vote 
of  confidence 

Mr.  DELLtFMS.  Mr.  Chairm^i,  as  a 
sponsor  of  the  bill  offered  by  iny  dis 
tlnguished  colleague  from  CajUfomla 
and  majority  whip,  Mr.  McPal|,,  I  see 
this  legislation  as  a  chance  for  Oongress 
to  regain  support  suid  respect  ■  of  the 
Working  people  of  this  Nation. 

'  Unlike  many  public  policies  ^dealing 
wjlth  unemployment,  it  directly  4nd  Im- 
mediately opens  up  employmmt  op- 
portimities  and  is  designed  ti  assist 
communities  with  matching  gmnts  to 
build  dlrely  needed  public  facilities.  The 
Seventh  District  of  California— ks  does 
the  district  of  every  Member  lof  this 


passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  285  to  92. 
Nevertheless,  to  meet  his  objections  as 
to  cost  of  the  program,  the  authoriza- 
tion contained  in  H  Jl.  2246  has  been 
significantly  reduced.  This  legislation 
now  seeks  only  to  authorize  funding  at 
the  level  for  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973. 

Specific  authorizations  include  $800 
million  for  public  works  grants;  $170 
million  for  public  works  and  business 
development  loans;  $50  million  for  tech- 
nical assistance  and  research;  $50  mil- 
lion for  growth  centers  and  economic 
development  districts;  and  $152.5  million 
for  regional  action  planning  commission 
prograc^ 

These  programs  extended  by  the  bill 


body— needs  these  facilities  and  ihe  em-    provide  Federal  assistance,  in  coopera- 


ployment  they  generate.  For  example, 
through  this  act,  a  crucially  I  needed 
child  care  facUity  was  built  in  ttie  Sev- 
enth District. 

,  As  we  know.  President  Nixon  thinks 
very  little  Is  good  about  these  pijograms. 
Last  year — when  he  vetoed  th^  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act, 
a  measure  I  sponsored  and  for  which 
superb  leadership  was  developed  by  my 
ftiend,  Mr.  McFall — President  Nixon 
termed  these  programs  "ineffective." 
,  Yet,  according  to  study  afte^  study, 
the  "same  programs  labeled  "inenectlve" 
by  this  administration,  have  shown  to 
be  very  effective  in  creating  jobs  and 
meeting  the  increasing  demand  for  pub- 
lic faculties. 
'  But,  of  course,  Mr.  Chairmin,  this 
aiflmlnistratlon  has  npt  been  remiss  in 
Insuring  that  certain  powerful  And  rich 
fpctlpns  In  our  society  have  been  pro- 
tiected  from  current  economic  jdlsloca- 
tiona.  We  must  now  provide  those  per- 
sons affected  by  Nixonomics  at  ihe  most 
basic  levels — persons  whose  los4  of  em- 
ployment has  made  it  difficull  if  not 
Impossible  to  feed  and  clothe  their  fam- 
ilies— with  assiirance  they  Will  no 
Icxiger  suffer  from  this  administration's 
distorted  views  of  economic  priorities. 

For  so  long  the  working  perion  bore 
the  burden  of  our  Insane,  immoral,  and 
illegal  adventurism  in  Southeast  Asia — 
and,  now.  once  again.  It  is  the  working 
man  who  bears  the  brunt  of  the  Nixon 
budget  meat  ax.  It  would  be  cynicsd  if 
Congress  remains  insensitive  to  the 
needs  of  the  working  person. 

Therefore,  I  urge  passage  of  this  im- 
portant legislation.  I 
i  Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
•support  of  H.R.  2246,  legislation  to  ex- 
tend the  Public  Works  and  Bconomic 
Development  Act  of  1965  throiigh  Jime 
30,  1974.  I 
-|  Enactment  of  this  legislation  ^  neces- 
sary to  continue  to  provide  jjobs  and 
■^ogress  in  communities  of  hign  unem- 
noyment  su:ro68  the  coimtry.  The  suc- 
cess of  EDA  has  been  striking,  and  I  feel 
more  than  justifies  continuation  as  a 
separate  program.  f 
i  This  program  strives  to  provide  peo- 
ple with  the  opportunity  to  he|?  them- 
selves. It  creates  new  employment  op- 
portunities smd  permits  Amer  cans  to 
wot*;  In  the  creation  of  vitall3  needed 
public  faculties.  Instead  of  going  on 
Welfare. 

I  deeply  regret  that  the  President 
Tetoed    our    1972    amendments,    which 


tlon  with  the  States,  to  enable  those 
areas  and  regions  suffering  economic 
distress  to  develop  the  planning  and 
financial  capabUlty  for  economic  im- 
provement and  the  creation  of  perma- 
nent jobs.  These  programs  have  been 
solidly  supported  by  Governors  and  other 
ofBclals  as  weU  as  by  imanlmous  action 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
in  approving  H.R.  2246. 

Among  the  programs  extended  is  the 
"Mink  amendment"  which  guarantees 
that  there  shaU  be  at  least  one  program 
in  each  State  regardless  of  whether  any 
area  of  the  State  meets  the  criteria  for 
assistance  otherwise  required.  The  area 
designated  Is  the  one  most  closely  ap- 
proaching such  criteria.  Therefore,  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  wUl  have  a 
beneficial  Impact  on  employment  in 
every  State. 

Another  Important  provision  is  to  ex- 
tend the  moratorium  on  designation  of 
redevelopment  areas.  This  wiU  prevent 
unUateral  swiminlstrative  action  to  ter- 
minate progrsmis  under  the  1965  act. 

In  view  of  the  continuing  high  im- 
employment  sitxiation  in  the  United 
States,  particularly  in  severely  Impacted 
areas,  I  feel  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  make  every  effort  to  co- 
operate with  the  States  in  putting  these 
citizens  back  to  work.  We  can  help  do 
that  through  enactment  of  H.R.  2246. 
and  I  urge  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chsdrman.  I  strongly 
support  the  extension  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965. 1  urge  every  Member  of  this  body 
to  loin  me  in  this  vote  as  a  signal  to 
distressed  commimitles  aU  across  the  Na- 
tion that  they  are  not  being  abandoped 
by  their  elected  Representatives  in  the 
Congress. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  Mr.  Chair- 
Toaii.  Responsible  leaders  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  support  this  legislation;  so 
do  the  Governors,  mayors,  and  county 
officials  who  have  come  to  Washington 
in  the  past  few  weeks  to  teU  us  how  es- 
sential It  is  to  their  home  States  and 
commimitles.  / 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  witnesses  to 
appear  before  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee In  support  of  H.R.  2246  was  the 
distinguished  Governor  of  my  own  State 
of  South  CaroUna,  the  Honorable  John 
C.  West.  Governor  West  has  experienced 
at  first  hand,  as  have  I,  the  solid  worth 
of  the  EDA  program  and  its  Impact  on 
the  lives  of  our  feUow-Carolinians. 
For  example,  Piedmont  TEC,  a  tech- 
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nical  education  center  buUt  partly  with 
EDA  funds  near  my  hometown,  has  been 
training  people  for  jobs.  Through  these 
faculties,  people  who  had  only  unsklUed 
part-time  or  temporary  jobs  are  learning 
the  skills  they  need  to  find  good-paying 
permanent  employment.  And,  these 
people  are  not  only  finding  good  Jobs, 
but  they  are  finding  them  right  there 
hi  Piedmont,  S.C. 

Because  of  the  locating  of  this  train- 
ing faculty  we  have  found  new  employers 
willing  and  even  eager  to  come  to  our 
area  because  we  can  now  supply  the: 
with  the  skilled  labor  force  they  need^ 

So,  everybody  has  benefited  from  this 
EDA  project,  and  this  Is  not  an  unusual 
situation — it  is  typical.  In  distressed 
areas  aU  arotmd  the  Nation,  EDA  and 
the  Regional  Commissions  are  doing 
slmUar  work,  creating  jobs  for  people 
who  have  never  had  good  jobs  before  and. 
in  a  >ery  real  sense,  creating  hope  for 
many  of  these  people  for  the  very  first 
time. 

EDA  and  the  Regional  Commissions 
have  brought  good  jobs,  steady  Income, 
and  more  security  than  they  have  ever 
had  before  to  thousands  of  families  in 
South  Carolina.  And  this  is  an  important 
point — the  jobs  have  been  available  to 
people  in  the  areas  where  they  grew  up. 
People  have  not  had  to  move  to  Chi- 
cago or  New  York  or  s(Hne  other  far-off  V  . 
big  city  to  find  emplo3mient.  In  fact.  ^ 
because  of  the  many  new  jobs  brought 
to  our  area  by  our  Economic  Develop- 
ment District,  people  who  had  left  our 
area  in  search  of  better  job  opportunities 
have  even  been  able  to  return  to  good 
jobs  in  their  original  home  towns.  .^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  carmot  abandon  >^ 
this  program  at  a  time  when  it  is  so  . 
badly  needed  to  bring  jobs,  an<J  payrolls, 
and  industry  into  areas  tliat  have  not 
shared  in  our  general  prosperity,  areas 
where  unemployment  is  far  above  the 
national  average. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  spending  $2 
billion  a  month,  $24  biUion  a  year,  for 
public  assistance  and  unemployment 
compensation — $24  billion  of  improduc- 
tive  pubUc  spending — it  Is  false  economy 
to  shrink  from  spending  one-twentieth 
of  that  simi  to  put  men  and  women  to 
work  in  productive,  permanent  jobs. 
I  ask  the  House  to  approve  H.R.  2246. 
Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965  was  to  offer 
economic  assistance  in  areas  of  persist- 
ent high  unemployment.  In  few  areas 
of  the  country  has  this  act  been  more 
needed  and  more  successful  than  in  Con- 
necticut. The  need  was  certainly  there. 
As  I  am  sure  you  know.  Connecticut's  un- 
employment has  been  persistently  higher 
than  tiie  rest  of  the  country's. 

UntU  a  few  years  ago,  the  economic 
conditions  of  my  own  district,  the  sec- 
ond, had  remained  much  the  same  as  In 
the  1950's  when  the  textile  industries 
left  the  area.  The  people  of  the  area  had 
to  seek  defense-oriented  Jobs  in  south- 
eastern Connecticut,  where  defense  em- 
ployment is  more  than  10  times  the  na- 
tional average  and  4  ^^  times  the  average 
for  Connecticut.  This  ratio  only  com- 
pounded for  the  district  the  vmcertalnty 
associated    with    defense    employment. 
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other  people  had  to  commute  long  dis- 
tances to  jobs  in  larger  cities.  In  1970, 
some  6,000  persons  from  the  Norwich 
community  drove  80  mUes  a  day  to  and 
from  work  in  Hartford.  And  still  others 
left  their  communities  altogther  for 
supposed  opportunities  In  the  city. 

This  last  alternative  was  not  only  a 
loss  of  manpower  and  skills  for  the  smaU 
ivban  areas,  but  also  greatly  contributed 
to  the  central  city  problems  of  today. 
Yet  through  EDA,  and  particularly 
EDA's  public  works  and  business  loan 
programs,  we  have  been  able  to  stop 
this  trend  by  offering  people  both  jobs 
and  faith  in  their  own  commimlty.  To 
show  how  this  depressing  picture  has 
been  turned  around  through  EDA  assist- 
ance, let  me  turn  to  one  specific  town, 
Norwich. 

EDA's  first  move  was  to  buUd,  through 
a  $195,000  public  works  grant,  roads,  and 
utUities  for  a  117-acre  industrial  park 
on  the  outskirts  of  Norwich.  EDA,  along 
with  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion— SBA — foUowed  up  on  this  task  by 
providing  business  loans  to  two  of  the 
businesses  that  later  located  in  this  park. 
None  of  these  six  companies  were  defense 
oriented,  therefore,  they  helped  create 
a  diversified  economy  offering  750  per- 
manent Jobs. 

EIDA  itself  has  often  referred  to  Nor- 
wich as  a  "modern  miracle."  The  U.S. 
State  Department  has  sent  visiting  South 

^American   businessmen    to   Norwich   to 

_  view  the  Industrial  park.  But  the  park 
was  most  Important  to  the  people  of 
Norwlck.  To  help  finance  the  expense 
of  thie  park,  the  people  of  Norwich  took 
out  timple  5  percent,  10-year  bonds. 
Now,   th^   are  undertaking   a   4 -block 

^  commercial  redevelopment  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  city  wtilch  wUl  cost  something 
in  the  vicinity  of  $20  million.  Men  who 
have  participated  in  the  park  develop- 
-  ment  view  it  as  a  "classic  example  of 
cooperation  between  Government  and 
private  enterprise." 

The  project  was  such  a  success  that  in 
May  1971,  EDA  approved  a  $909,000  grant 
for  a  180-acre  expansion  to  tlie  original 
park.  But  It  is  with  much  regret  that  I 
must  note  that  this  expansion,  with  a 
potential  for  offering  1,165  jobs  by  at- 
tracting 20  businesses,  may  not  meet  with 
simUar  success.  At  this  moment,  EDA 
has  a  business  loan  application  on  file 
'   from  a  company  wishing  to  locate  in 

'  this  proposed  new  section  of  the  park.  If 
EDA  does  in  fact  go  down  tlie  drain, 
who  wlU  help  finance  this  loan?  The  sup- 
posed $600  million  planned  to  go  to  SBA 
for  business  loans  wiU,  in  fact,  only  be 
for  gusurantees.  And,  more  Important,  the 
higher  Interest  this  company  wiU  be 
forced  to  pay  to  the  private  sector  could 
severely  hurt  the  company's  growth  po- 
tential. 

An  additional  badly  needed  form  of 
assistance  EDA  has  offered  eastern  Con- 
necticut is  planning.  In  1967,  EDA 
granted    $25,000    to    the    Southeastern 

■  Connecticut  Regional  Planning  Agency 
to  review  how  communities  have  adjusted 
to  sudden  and  massive  cutbacks  in  em- 
ployment, something  eastern  Connecti- 
cut has  experienced  Its  share  of.  And 
mora  recently,   In   1972,   EDA  granted 


$90,000  to  help  form  the  Eastern  Con- 
necticut Development  CouncU,  wtiich  is 
designed  to  assist  in  the  economic  de- 
velopemnt  of  the   entire  60-town  region. 

As  was  the  case  with  Norwich,  most  of 
the  towns  in  eastern  Connecticut  need 
an  updating  of  their  zoning,  a  compiling 
of  an  Industrial  invent<M7,  and  a  develop- 
ment of  as  economic  direction. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  sure  that  the  case 
of  "modern  miracle"  Norwich,  which  is 
only  one  of  many  towns  receiving  assist- 
ance in  Connecticut,  was  not  an  excep- 
tion in  EDA's  history. 

Furthermore,  as  many  have  pointed 
out,  there  Is  no  unnecessary  Federal  in- 
volvonent  with  EDA  operations  wit- 
nessed by  the  fact  that  the  processing 
time  of  grants  and  loans  is  considerably 
shorter  with  EDA  than  with  other  Fed- 
eral bureaucracies. 

Decentralization  is  not  a  new  phenom- 
enon to  EDA.  As  seen  in  the  case  of 
Norwich,  EDA  only  helped  stage  the  ini- 
tial recovery;  citizen  participation  and 
local  decisonmakng  took  over  at  this 
point.  Most  Important,  if  other  cities 
across  the  country  are  eotag  to  recover 
as  did  Norwich,  or  if  Norwich  itself  is 
going  to  fully  recover,  they  wiU  need  sus- 
tained economic  assistance  of  this  type. 

We  need  good  planning  both  economi- 
cally and  environmentaUy  with  sustained 
economic  assistance  so  as  to  assure  our 
citizen  security  in  their  jobs  and  faith 
in  their  country.  If  we  truly  want  to  de- 
velop local  initiative  and  create  new  jobs, 
we  must  continue  EDA. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  most 
earnestly  urge  and  hope  that  the  House, 
in  fuU  recognition  of  the  priority  na- 
tional Interest  addressed  by  the  measure 
now  before  us,  wlU  speedUy  and  over- 
whelmingly approve  this  legislative  pro- 
posal. KM.  2246,  the  extension  of  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965. 

In  simple  summary,  this  legislative 
meEisure  is  principally  designed  to  stim- 
ulate economic  growth  in  our  various 
communities  and  States  and  to  promote 
and  encourage  the  creation  of  permanent 
jobs  for  our  AmericEin  workers.  The  biU 
rtermlts  continued  Federal  assistance,  in 
c^peratlon  with  the  States,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  areas  and  regions 
across  the  coimtry  which  are  presently 
laboring  under  the  heavy  burden  of  eco- 
nomic distress  and  unacceptably  high 
rates  of  unemployment,  such  as  those 
In  my  own  home  State  of  Massachusetts, 
to  continue  developing  the  plans  cmd 
financial  capabUlty  necessary  for  meet- 
ing their  particular  problem  and  real- 
izing both  economic  Improvement  and 
meanlngfiU  and  sustaining  employment 
opportunities.  Specifically,  the  measiure 
provides  continued  authorization  of 
funds  for  public  works  grants,  for  public 
works  and  business  development  loans, 
and  for  technical  assistance  and  research 
assistance  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  very  earnestly  be- 
lieve that  by  providing  our  commimitles 
with  the  necessary  funds  for  continuing 
the  programs  under  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act,  we  are 
projecting  a  fuUy  constructive  and  for- 
ward-looking program  of  economic  ac- 


tion. We  are  also  providing  our  conununl- 
ties  and  States  with  a  wholly  prudent 
and  humane  legislative  program  which 
offers  assistance  in  replacing  public  wel- 
fare and  unemployment  compensation 
with  wholesome  and  vitaUy  important 
sustaining  and  productive  employment. 
And  I  further  believe  that  by  reasonably 
continuing  these  programs,  we  demon- 
strate our  legislative  commitment  to  see- 
ing that  our  communities  and  States  are 
permitted  the  opportunity  to  revitalise 
their  sagging  economies  and  complete 
construction  on  the  great  backlog  of  ef- 
fective and  substantial  public  works 
projects  which  we  aU  recognize  as  essen- 
tial to  the  wholesome  weU-being  of  both 
the  American  public  and  their  respective 
communities  throughout  this  country. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  1972 
amendments,  after  passing  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  by  substantial 
margins  were  vetoed  by  the  President.  In 
an  effort  to  accommodate  the  objections 
of  the  President,  the  new  measure  sig- 
nificantly reduces  the  authorizations  of 
the  1972  measure  and  extends  the  basic 
pubUc  works  programs  only  through 
fiscal  year  1974.  Since  it  is  authorita- 
tively established  that  the  programs 
under  the  biU  have  proved  effective  in 
stimulating  economic  growth  and  pro- 
moting permanent  jobs,  and  since  It 
would  certsdnly  appear  that  this  measure 
wlU  assist  in  meeting  the  essential  needs 
of  economlcaUy  distressed  areas  across 
the  Nation,  I  urge  the  House  to  resound- 
ingly approve  the  measure  without  fur- 
ther delay. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  I 
rose  to  vote  for  H.R.  2246,  a  biU  to  extend 
the  life  of  the  Economic  Development 
Act  for  1  year. 

Unless  we  were  willing  to  forfeit  the 
futures  of  hundreds  of  economlcaUy  de- 
pressed towns  and  cities  throughout  the 
United  States,  this  bill  had  to  be  passed. 

The  Economic  Development  Act  helps 
those  towns  and  cities  that  are,  as  they 
say  in  the  fight  game,  "on  the  ropes." 
The  act  is  like  the  round  beU  in  a  box- 
ing match.  It  gives  the  dazed  and  beaten 
fighter  a  chance  to  catch  his  breath,  re- 
cover his  strength,  remap  his  strategy, 
and  go  back  into  the  ring  with  new  vigor. 
Without  extension  of  this  act,  the  fight 
would  have  been  over  and  our  munici- 
palities would  have  lost  a  great  comeback 
opportunity. 

I  am  glad  that  the  House  stood  up  and 
rang  the  bell  before  the  knockout  punch 
to  EDA  was  delivered. 

I  have  a  lot  of  fighters  In  my  district 
that  need  a  boost.  I  am  talking  about 
towns  like  Greenfldd,  North  Adams, 
Pittsfield,  Great  Barrington,  Holyoke, 
and  Ware.  These  are  aU  estabUshed  New 
England  towns  that  need  an  economic 
break. 

For  many  years,  they  have  watched 
their  textUe,  shoe,  and  msmufacturlng 
industries  take  some  bad  punches  from 
foreign  competition.  New  adversities 
arise  with  numbing  regularity:  Factories 
closed,  jobs  lost,  people  moving  away. 

I  was  dlsappoined  to  learn  that  the 
administration  opposed  a  proposed  1- 
year  extension  of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  on  the  grounds  that  the  line 
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had  to  be  held  on  Federal  spending  and 
that  EDA  programs  were  Inepective, 
wasteful,  and  overlapping. 
,  I  caiinot  agree.  I  have  not  s*en  any 
evidence  that  EDA  programs  ar*  dupU- 
catlng  other  Federal  projects. 

The  goals  for  which  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  was  passed  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  goals  of  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Act,  the  Federal  Wa|er  Pol- 
llitlon  Control  Act  or  the  SmaU  Business 
Administration's  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram. These  programs  were  not  intended 
to  supersede  EDA  but  to  supplement  and 
strengi^hen  it.  Tearing  apart  the  EDA 
program  and  parcdlng  out  the  pieces 
sonong  similsu-  programs  in  various  agen- 
cies Is  hot  necessarily  an  efficient  method 
to  follow  In  consolidating  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

Nor  can  I  agree  that  revenue-isharlng 
progrsuns  would  adequately  replace  EDA. 
General  revenue-sharing  funds  were  not 
inten<fcd  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
KDA.  And  special  revenue-sharl4g  funds 
for  community  devdopment  i^robably 
\flll  not  be  implemented  before!  July  1, 
1974.  If  at  aU. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chalrmanj  today. 
^  are  considering  a  simple  1-jear  ex- 
tension of  the  Economic  Deve|opm«it 
Act.  Many  of  the  programs  included  to 
this  act  are  the  main  hope  left  IJor  cities 
suffering  from  severe  unemployment  and 
a  depressed  economy.  Much  of  the  sis- 
slstance  available  under  the  EDA  is  not 
available  in  other  Federal  or  Stfcte  pro- 
grams, and  will  no  longer  be  available 
at  all  14  the  administration's  broposal 
to  abolish  this  program  Is  accqjted. 
»  When  our  committee  held  its  hearings. 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Dent, 
claimed  that  many  of  the  EDA  pro- 
grams would  be  continued  under  the 
Rurtd  Development  Act.  But  the  fact  Is 
thatSct  is  new  and  untried,  an^  provides 
pr^ominantly  loans,  not  grants. 

'The  Secretary  of  Commerce  I  claimed 
that  the  administration  proposed  to  have 
local  governments  transfer  the  urban 
programs  funded  by  EDA  to  urban  com- 
munity development  special  revenue 
sharing.  That  bill  has  most  certainly  not 
passed  the  Congress  yet,  and  ]the  ad- 
ministration is  proposing  that  It  ^ot  start 
until  July  1,  1974.  ; 

In  summary,  what  the  administration 
is  asking  us  to  do  is  to  terminate  the 
economic  development  programs  we  have, 
to  let  our  decajring  cities  and  towns  and 
our  people  without  jobs  wait  far  a  year 
o/more  before  any  replacement  for  these 
programs  is  effectively  operatlonial. 

If  the  administration  is  serious  when 
it  says  that  It  does  not  wani  to  end 
etionomic  development  programp,  but  tp 
transfer  them  to  other  agencies  ^nd  other 
means  of  financing,  then  1  say  what  we 
arevdoing  today  Is  absolutely  necessary 
to  accomplish  that  purpose.  Ill  we  fail 
'to  pass  this  bill,  there  will  be  no  ongoing 
programs  left  to  transfer  after  <he  other 
machinery  Is  functional. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  this  bill. 

Hi.   BLATNIK.   Mr.   Chainian.    the 
bOl  we  are  considering  today.  ^.R.  224«, 
would  extend  the  Public  Works  ix\A  Boo 
npmlc  Devel(H>ment  Act  of  19{SS  for  1 
year. 
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The  bill  provides  a  simple  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  program  and 
makes  no  changes  in  the  existing  legisla- 
tion. 

It  is  Imperative  that  the  Public  Works 
and  Econcmilc  Development  Act  be  con- 
tinued for  another  year.  The  need  for  an 
economic  development  effort  Is  obvious 
In  a  nation  in  which  the  national  imem- 
ployment  level  has  been  above  5  percent 
for  more  than  2^2  years,  and  in  which 
severely  distressed  areas  experience  a 
20-percent  and  even  30-percent  unem- 
ployment. 

The  notion  has  been  ewlvanced  that  we 
should  not  extend  this  tw;t  because  of  a 
concern  for  the  level  of  Government 
spending.  This  would  be  false  economy 
indeed. 

With  unemployment  and  welfare  pay- 
ments running  at  about  $24  billion  per 
year,  it  is  obvious,  that  what  this  Nation 
needs  Is  greater  job  creation  effort,  not 
less.  And  this,  creating  jobs.  Is  exactly 
what  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration and  regional  commission 
programs  do. 

In  fswjt,  evidence  presented  before  the 
Public  Works  Committee  during  hear- 
ings last  year  Indicates  that  EDA  and 
the  regional  commissions  have  created 
more  than  half  a  million  jobs  since  they 
began  work  7  years  ago.  The  agencies 
have  created  these  jobs  in  areas  of  high 
imemployment — the  very  toughest  areas 
to  work  in — and  they  have  done  it  with 
a  relatively  small  amoimt  of  fimds. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  EDA 
and  the  regional  commissions  have  done 
an  effective  job  of  bringing  economic 
growth  and  owwrtunlty  to  pe<H)le  who 
have  long  been  denied  adequate  jobs  and 
InQome. 

Nevertheless,  the  President  has  recom- 
mended in  his  budget  that  EDA  and  the 
regional  commissions  be  phased  out 
when  existing  authorizations  expire  on 
June  30  of  this  year. 

The  programs  the  President  has 
reoxnmended  to  take  the  place  of  EDA 
and  the  regional  commissions  are  simply 
not  adequate  to  do  the  work  done  by  the 
existing  programs.  For  example,  the 
Rural  Development  Act  programs  are  not 
yet  (H>erating,  and  urban  community  de- 
velopment revenue  sharing  may  never 
even  pass  the  Congress. 

It  would  be  folly  to  permit  existing 
programs  and  agencies  to  be  discon- 
tinued when  It  is  very  clear  that  these 
programs  are  greatiy  needed  and  that  no 
satisfactory  replacements  have  been  pro- 
posed. 
J  There  may  well  be  better  ways  of  stim- 
ulating job  development  than  those  con- 
tained In  the  existing  legislation,  and 
the  Public  Works  Committee  is  currenUy 
conducting  field  Investlgaticos  in  search 
of  better  ways  to  bring  economic  oppor- 
tunity to  the  distressed  areas  of  our 
Nation. 

Our  tentative  conclusion  Is  that  what 
we  really  need  is  a  carefully  constructed 
set  of  policies  at  the  Federal.  State,  and 
local  levels  which  can  influence  the  direc- 
tion and  extent  of  our  Nation's  growth. 

But  such  legislation  cannot  be  de- 
veloped overnight  and.  imUl  it  Is  com- 
pleted, the  valuable  work  of  EDA  and  the 
regional  commissions  must  continue.  It 


is  the  responsibility  of  this  Congress  to 
see  that  it  does.  We  can  best  assure  that 
the  much  needed  ectmomic  development 
effort  ccmtinues  without  Interruption  by 
passing  HJl.  2246  immediately. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ad- 
ministration's efforts  to  gut  the  economic 
development  program  will  exacerbate 
unemployment  in  the  Cleveland  area.  In 
1970,  748,825  workers  were  employed  in 
the — SMSA — Cleveland  area.  Between 
1970  and  1971.  total  employment  in  the 
area  dropped  by  over  40,000.  Unemploy- 
ment for  the  metropolitan  city  of  Cleve- 
land at  that  time  soared  to  11.8  percent. 
Ov^  the  past  10  years  Cleveland  has 
lost  45  manufacturing  firms  and  at  least 
25,000  jobs.  The  economic  development 
program  has  already  provided  funds  for 
job  development  in  the  past — but  Cleve- 
land is  now  faced  with  industries  closing 
plants  and  taking  these  needed  jobs  to 
other  areas  of  the  country. 

The  exodus  of  industry  from  Cleveland 
has  been  caused,  in  part,  because  Cleve- 
land-based companies  could  not  acquire 
sufficient,  reasonably  priced  land  to  ex- 
pand. This  exodus  of  industry  will  con- 
tinue to  press  Cleveland  >lnto  an  even 
greater  urban  crisis  in  the  1970's. 

The  passage  of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Extension  Act  today  could  provide 
an  opportunity  for  Cleveland  to  receive 
Federal  funds  as  part  of  a  package  for 
the  development  of  industrial  parks  in 
Clevelsmd. 

A  land  bank  system  would  permit  the 
city  of  Cleveland  to  develop  industrial 
parks  and  seek  Federal  aid  from  EDA  to 
provide  new  sewers,  water  lines,  and 
other  necessary  services  to  prepare  land 
for  industrial  development.  There  are 
several  locations  that  could  be  consid- 
ered in  Cleveland  for  an  industrial  park. 
Recent  newspaper  articles  examined  a 
number  of  sites,  including: 

First.  About  100  acres  owned  by  the 
Penn-Centnd  Transportation  Co.,  east 
of  West  130th  Street.  Itie  railroad  no 
longer  uses  this  land. 

Second.  A  64-acre  site  an  West  150th 
Street.  The  prwerty  Is  owned  by  the 
American  Agricultural  ti  ChemlcsJ  Corp., 
which  is  (»^  of  those  companies  which 
packed  up  ah4_  moved  in  recent  years. 
One  of  the  great  problems  in  develc^)- 
ing  these  Industrial  parks  is  that  land  is 
still  more  expensive  in  the  city  than  in 
the  suburbs — but  Federal  fimds  from 
EDA  could  make  the  city  sites  extremely 
attractive. 

Industrial  land  banks  have  been  de- 
veloped in  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and 
Milwatikee.  and  axe  presenUy  being  im- 
dertaken  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  St. 
Louis.  Iliese  developments  have  saved 
thousands  of  jobs  and  potentially  will 
create  thousands  more  In  the  future.  It 
is  time  that  Cleveland  proceeded  in  the 
development  of  such  a  project. 

EDA  presentty  has  the  authority  to 
provide  aid  and  assistance  to  Cleveland 
for  developing  parks — ^It  Is  my  hope  that 
these  types  ctf  funds  will  be  provided. 

Thousands  of  Americans  have  been  out 
of  work  sd  long  that  their  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  and  other  sources 
of  income  are  dryhig  up.  Opportunities 
for  Industry  are  also  evaporating.  It  is 
time  we  acted.  Cleveland  Is  part  of  the 
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Industrial    backbone    of    America — ^the 
economy  needs  Clevelsmd. 

The  Economic  Develc^jment  Adminis- 
tration is  the  program  that  can  provide 
the  needed  push  to  revitalize  this  in- 
dustrial heartland  of  the  Midwest — and 
the  passage  of  this  bill  is  a  step  in  that 
direction. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  someone 
much  the  wiser  than  any  of  us  here  pres- 
ent— and  I  must  admit  that  Is  a  great 
deal  at  wisdom — once  said,  "Experience  is 
the  greatest  teacher  of  mankind."  The 
experience  which  this  Congress  and  the 
people  of  this  Nation  have  had  with  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  has  been  rich  and  rewarding; 
and  the  benefits  will  accrue  for  genera- 
tions yet  unborn.  I  see  no  other  course 
for  the  House  to  take  today  other  than 
the  extension  of  this  multi-faceted  pro- 
gram, and  I  have  thus  joined  my  col- 
leagues in  sponsorship  of  a  bill  to  do  Just 
that. 

There  are  two  aspects  of  this  matter 
which  deserve  examination.  On  the  one 
hand  the  administration  has  proposed 
the  phasing  out  of  EIDA  smd  indeed  has 
even  threatened  to  veto  this  measure  be- 
fore us  today.  Though  the  threat  of  such 
action  by  the  President  Is  not  unex- 
pected. 

And  secondly,  and  on  the  ot||er  hand, 
we  have  sissembled  here  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  urging  the  continua- 
tion of  a  program  which  has  proven  itself 
time  and  time  again;  and  which  wiU 
continue  to  prove  itself  beneficial  to  all 
Americans  in  the  future;  because  this 
Congress  Is  going  to  pass  this  bill  and 
send  It  downtown;  and  If  that  veto  is 
exercised.  It  will  be  overriden. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  aspect  of  this 
matter  which  I  mentioned  above,  the  ad- 
minstration's  execution  of  the  Economic 
Development  Administration,  begs  the 
question,  "If  no  EDA,  what  then?"  All 
the  Congress  has  been  told  Is  that  the 
Economic  Development  Act  is  no  longer 
needed;  that  money  for  water  and  sewer 
projects,  for  technical  assistance,  for 
harbor  and  airport  projects,  for  con- 
struction of  public  buildings  and  recrea- 
tional faculties,  and  so  on,  will  be  found 
somewhere.  In  tacX  we — the  Congress 
which  is  the  elected  representative  of  the 
people — have  been  told  virtually  nothing 
{IS  to  where  these  desperately  needed  and 
enormously  successful  projects  will  re- 
ceive money. 

Perhaps  all  of  the  V8«ue  talk  of  special 
revenue  sharing  funds  for  rural  develop- 
ment will  take  care  of  some  of  these 
programs,  but  who  can  say?  Is  it  in  any 
way  proper  procedure  to  cut  off  an  on- 
going and  successful  program ;  a  program 
highly  popular  with  this  Congress;  and 
offer  as  a  substitute  nothing.  I  think  not. 

This  reads  like  a  bad  dream— the  peo- 
ple in  the  cities  want  this  program;  the 
people  in  small  communities  want  this 
program;  the  people  in  rural  areas  want 
this  program;  the  mayors  want  this  pro- 
gram; the  Governors  want  this  program; 
the  Congress  wants  this  program — but 
the  administration  says  let  us  phttse  it 
out.  When  he  signed  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1969,  the  President  annoimced  his 
desire  to  Increase  the  degree  of  coordina- 
tion In  the  "system  through  which  the 


Government  provides  important  social 
smd  economic  services."  when  that  state- 
ment was  made,  no  one  thought  that  the 
deUvery  of  social  and  economic  services 
would  be  encumbered  by  the  destruction 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  a  much 
prettier  picture;  that  is,  the  continuing 
and  ongoing  success  of  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Act.  EDA  began  its  operations 
in  1965  which  was  a  period  of  rapid  eco- 
nomic expansion  and  growth;  however, 
the  growth  was  neither  equitably  dis- 
tributed geographically  or  among  the 
people.  Disadvantaged  areas  and  groups 
tend  to  be  the  first  to  suffer  in  periods  of 
restricted  economic  activity  and  the  last 
to  benefit  during  periods  of  expansion. 

Even  a  dramatic  acceleration  In  the 
pace  of  the  national  economy  will  have 
only  a  minor  impact  on  some  areas  unless 
there  is  a  coordinated  effort  to  stimulate 
local  energies  and  to  direct  public  and 
private  resources  into  lagging  areas.  For 
these  reasons,  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  was  drafted  in 
1965,  and  for  these  reasons  I  was  a  spon- 
sor of  that  bill  and  steadfastly  pressed 
for  its  enactment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  this  bill — as  some 
would  have  it— an  enormous  amount  of 
money  down  the  drain?  Three  hundred 
and  twenty-five  million.  Three  hundred 
and  twenty-five  million  dollars  in  fiscal 
year  1973.  When  even  the  most  cursory 
examination  is  made  of  where  this  money 
went,  the  amount  is  far  from  enormous. 
A  waier  supply  distribution  system  in 
Nevada  County,  Calif.;  a  waste  water 
treatment  plant  in  Berry ville.  Ark.; 
wharf  construction  In  Seward,  Alaska; 
a  sewage  treatment  plant  In  Waverly, 
Ohio;  a  vocational-technical  school  in 
Dallas  Coimty,  Mo.;  and  these  are  only 
the  development  facilities  examples.  The 
list  goes  on  and  on,  and  not  one  project 
listed  is  In  any  way  frivilous  or  unwar- 
ranted. In  addition  there  are  planning 
grants,  technical  assistance  grants,  loan 
programs;  and  all  of  them  are  directed 
to  community-wide  or  regional  improve- 
ment. 

This  bin  is  one  of  those  r&n  matters 
where  the  choice  before  the  Congress  is 
clear.  Either  we  maintain  and  sustain 
a  highly  successful,  highly  popular,  and 
much  needed  soclaJ  and  economic  pro- 
grsun  which  has  proven  itself  time  and 
again;  or  we  can  ratify  the  adcoinistra- 
tion's  wish  to  see  the  end  of  this  program 
and  the  elimination  of  its  noble  func- 
tions. I,  for  one,  will  have  no  trouble 
making  that  choice. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
express  my  strong  support  of  HJl.  2246, 
which  would  extend  for  1  year  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965.  As  a  member  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  and  its  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Development,  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  over  the  Isist  2V^  years  to 
learn  a  great  deal  about  the  economic 
development  program  and  to  see  how 
successful  it  has  been.  In  suidltion,  I  have 
had  ecOTtomlc  development  program 
activity  in  my  congressional  district,  ami 
have  there  too  seen  its  great  possibilities. 

The  purpose  of  this  act,  as  stated  in  the 
committee  report  on  this  bill 


To  provide  feder&l  aaslstance.  In  coaptn,- 
tlon  with  the  States,  to  the  economlcaUy 
distressed  8j«as  and  regions  of  our  nation 
8\ilTerlng  from  a  high  rate  of  unemployment 
and  underemployment,  to  enable  these  areas 
and  regions  to  help  themselevs  In  developing 
long  lasting  economic  improvement.  The  act 
emphasizes  long  range  planning  for  economic 
growth  and  provides  technical  assistance, 
public  facility  grants  and  loans,  business 
loans  and  guarantees  and  other  assistance  as 
tools  to  implement  these  plans. 

The  7  years  of  operation  of  EDA  have 
been  remarkably  successful  ones.  Even 
Commerce  Secretary  Dent,  speaking  for 
the  Nixon  sulminlstration,  admitted  be- 
fore our  subconmiittee  that  EDA  "has 
done  some  good,"  and  studies  undertaken 
by  less  biased  Individuals  have  Indicated 
that  it  has  been  immensely  successful 
and  could  do  far  better  if  it  received  Its 
full  authorized  funding. 

A  major  component  of  the  administra- 
tion's attack  on  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams has  been  the  alleged  lack  of  co- 
ordination among  them.  EDA  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  a  program  which 
coordinates  numerous  projects  being 
conducted  within  a  given  target  area,  in- 
cluding public  works  and  facilities  con- 
struction, loans  and  loan  guarantees  to 
small  businesses,  and  the  creation  of 
employment. 

The  administration  claims  that  it  Is 
transferring  the  rural  aspects  of  EDA  to 
other  departments,  particularly  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  though  grave 
doubts  as  to  the  veracity  of  this  claim 
were  raised  by  some  of  my  RepubUcan 
colleagues  during  Secretary  Dent's  ap- 
pearance. As  to  the  urban  aspects  of  the 
EDA  program,  aspects  which  both  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  members  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  have  in  the 
past  agreed  should  be  greatiy  expanded, 
not  even  the  pretense  of  continuation  is 
put  forward.  Mr.  Dent  spoke  of  some 
vague  form  of  "urban  community  devel- 
opment revenue  sharing,"  despite  tiie 
fact  that  urban  officials  and  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  seem  quite  dlilncllned 
to  enact  any  more  revenue  sharing  after 
seeing  how  they  were  tricked  by  Mr. 
Nixon  on  general  revenue  sharing. 

What  we  should  be  doing — and  what 
Mr.  Nixon  should  be  doing  if  he  really 
cares  about  our  cities — is  expanding  the 
Economic  Development  Administration's 
work,  especially  in  urban  areas.  My  bill, 
B.B..  237,  would  increase  funding  for  titie 
I  of  EDA  to  $1  billion  per  year  up  to  and 
including  fiscal  1977.  Only  with  such 
guaranteed  funding  on  a  fairly  long- 
range  basis  can  EDA  make  the  kind  of 
long-range  planning  smd  long-range 
commitment  that  means  coordinated  and 
well-targeted  programs. 

Only  with  enough  money  to  do  the  job 
in  enough  places  will  EDA  reach  the  full 
potential  of  its  powers. 

EDA  will  not  have  to  balloon  into  any 
superagency  with  vast  new  respon- 
sibilities. Instead,  my  bill  provides  only 
some  tools  for  the  existing  EDA  frame- 
work to  exercise;  new  muscles,  if  you  will, 
for  this  agency  to  flex  in  the  cities. 

Let  me  now  tell  you  what  my  bill  does: 

To  allow  more  flexible  targeting,  HJl. 
237  would  permit  a  new  designation:  one 
of  urban  areas  impacted  by  rural  mi- 
grants and  therefore  suffering  from  sub- 
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stantlal  imemployment — describe  under 
s^tion  111  of  the  bill.  Rural  ijesidents 
wjio  leave  home  for  lack  of  a  Job  br  pros- 
pects weaken  their  small  towns  by  leav- 
ing. At  the  same  time  they  create  prob- 
lems in  the  cities  because  their'  lack  of 
skills  often  makes  it  hard  for  ^em  to 
find  a  job  In  urban  areas.  The  new  desig- 
nation would  simply  make  thei  central 
cijty  areas  where  these  people  concentrate 
eligible  for  EDA  attention. 

We  have  heard  in  our  hearings  from 
maity  able  spokesmen  for  urbajn  areas 
tl^at  a  major  problems  for  people  |in  these 
impacted  areas  Is  transportation-t— trans- 
portation to  and  from  possible  places  of 
employment.  My  bill  would  s«t  aside 
$150  million  for  grants  to  such  areas  for 
transportation  development  ani  other 
purposes.  It  is  my  position  that  such  an 
investment  would  be  more  thai,  repaid 
by  'the  increased  productivity  of  the 
people  involved. 

PDrther,  my  bill  would  incraase  the 
options  available  to  EDA  in  another 
direction.  At  present,  when  th^  Secre- 
tary determines  an  applicant  for  aid  is 
unable  to  raise  the  money  for  i^  share 
of  a  project  fimd — usually  a  20ipercent 
share — then  EDA  can  do  one  of  two 
things.  It  can  either  reduce  thelamount 
the  applicant  must  pay  or  elimi^te  the 
non-Federal  share  altogether.  In  {practice 
these  things  rarely  happen  anid  some 
worthwhile  projects  are  stalled  for  very 
long  periods  while  the  applicanits  work 
to  come  up  with  ready  cash  to  pby  their 
20  percent  of  the  cost. 

My  bill  would  provide  a  third  kltema- 
UveT 

It  would  allow  EDA  in  effect  j  to  loan 
the  applicant  this  20  percent  of  tlie  fiuid- 
ing  costs,  the  non-Federal  shar^,  at  no 
interest,  providing  EDA  gets  in  Return  a 
binding  commitment  that  the  sl^are  will 
be  paid  at  a  future  date.  This  ^&y  the 
much-needed  project  can  receive  its 
initial  funding  and  get  started  while 
the  applicant  is  raising  his  share  of  the 
bjll.  I  might  point  out  that  this  pro- 
vision will  make  it  easier  for  nxral  and 
urban  areas  alike  to  get  their  projects  off 
the  'ground.  ] 

Other  changes  I  am  proposingj  are  the 
more  technical  ones.  They  Include  pro- 
vision of  increased  interest  subsidies, 
mortgage  insurance  for  commertlal  and 
industrial  use;  and,  for  the  firft  time, 
lease  guai;antees  so  that  businesses  coiild 
r^t  space  backed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
eniment  rather  than  having  to  biiy  it. 

That  latter  provision  would  [involve 
shopping  center  uses  too — lease  guaran- 
tees f6r  multitenant  facilities 
eluded. 

In  determining  aid  needed, 
the  first  time  would  be  able  to 
the  business  loan  need  of  all  tei 
a  building  rather  than  have  to  dial  with 
each  one  separately  as  is  now  tbe  case. 
And  my  bill  wojld  extend  the  ierm  of 
loan  guarantees  from  25  to  30  yelars,  be- 
cause that  would  make  the  effective  term 
40  years — with  the  normal  10-year  ex- 
tension— and  40  years  is  the  standard 
property  depreciation  term  used  In  most 
other  business  calculations.  1 

lliese  are  changes  in  the  EpA  Act 
of  the  kind  that  make  progress  but  rare- 
Ijf  make  news.  They  would  provifle  some 


of  the  weapons  EDA  could  use  for  an 
attack  on  city  problems,  an  atttw:k  as 
necessary  as  the  one  EDA  has  already 
mounted  in  the  area  of  rural  devel(^}- 
ment. 

And  the  increased  funding  I  have  in- 
cluded in  my  bill  will  make  it  possible 
for  EDA  to  address  Itself  to  development 
problems  in  rural  areas  as  it  has  been 
dcdng,  with  increased  funding  there — 
and  for  the  first  time  also  tb  the  devel- 
opment of  city  areas. 

To  pass  the  bill  now  before  us — and  to 
repass  it  over  a  veto,  if  need  be — is  the 
least  we  should  do  with  respect  to  EDA. 
This  Is  the  kind  of  program  wliich  should 
be  expanded,  not  killed,  and  the  admin- 
istration has  yet  to  present  one  single 
worthwhile  argument  to  support  its  op- 
position of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HM.  2246  which  authorizes 
$1.2  billion  for  a  1-year  extension  of  the 
Economic  Development  Act. 

EDA  has  proved  itself  to  be  a  success- 
ful weapon  in  aiding  economically  de- 
pressed areas  provide  public  works  and 
other  improvements  to  attract  Industry. 
The  record  of  achievement  of  this  pro- 
gram since  its  inception  Is  impressive 
indeed.  Since  1965,  EDA  has  produced 
almost  500,000  permanent  jobs  in  our 
country's  worst  imemployment  and  un- 
deremployment areas.  Many  of  these 
areas  have  experienced  20-  to  30-percent 
unemployment  and  only  a  commitment 
by  the  Federal  Government  can  break 
the  unemployment  spiral. 

At  the  same  time  that  EDA  has  pro- 
dvtced  jobs,  it  has  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  businesses  and  capital  assets 
that  euce  sorely  lacking  in  these  com- 
munities. EDA  emphasizes  long-range 
plarming  for  economic  growth  and  pro- 
vides technical  assistance,  public  facili- 
ties grants  and  loans,  business  loans  and 
guarantees,  and  other  assistance  as  tools 
to  implement  these  plans.  These  types  of 
capital  assets  are  necessary  if  the  com- 
munity is  going  to  develop  a  commercial 
and  industrial  base  necessary  for  con- 
tinued prosperity  and  ultimate  self- 
sufficiency. 

Last  year  Congress  passed  H.R.  16071 
which  would  have  extended  the  life  of 
EDA  through  fiscal  year  1974.  However, 
President  Nixon  vetoed  the  bill  after  Con- 
gress adjourned  and  thereby  jeopardized 
the  life  of  the  entire  program.  This  year 
the  President's  budget  indicated  that  the 
program  would  not  be  funded  again.  The 
administration  contends  that  the  pro- 
gram is  duplicative  of  a  number  of  other 
programs  and  that  special  revenue  shar- 
ing could  be  used  by  local  governments 
to  continue  selective  programs. 

The  administration  contends  that  the 
Rural  Development  Act,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act,  and  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  ^  Act  accomplish  the  same 
piuposes  as  EDA.  The  cwnmlttee  has 
looked  into  this  contention  and  found 
it  lacked  merit.  EDA  covers  many  pro- 
grams that  have  never  been  and  could 
never  be  funded  under  any  other  act. 

Second,  special  revenue  sharing  Is  not 
the  Einswer  to  programs  presently  funded 
by  EDA.  Specisd  revenue  sharing  has  not 
been  passed  by  the  Congress  and  even  If 


it  is  It  will  not  become  effective  until 
July  1974.  EDA  will  expire  June  30.  1973, 
unless  we  act  todtiy.  This  would  mean 
programs  would  have  to  be  dismantled 
and  then  restarted  a  year  later.  This  Is 
fiscal  waste  at  its  worst. 

For  the  past  3  years  unemployment 
has  been  over  5  percent.  It  costs  this 
country  more  in  terms  of  dollars  and  hu- 
man dignity  to  put  a  man  on  the  relief 
rolls  than  it  does  to  give  him  a  job.  EDA 
has  proved  itself  an  effective  device  at 
curbing  unemployment  in  the  hardest  hit 
parts  (rf  our  coimtry.  I  believe  we  need 
programs  like  EDA  and  hope  all  of  my 
colleagues  will  support  it. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  2246  to  extend  the  Ufe 
of  the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration. 

As  many  Members  of  tbe  House  of 
Representatives  know,  I  am  not  an  advo- 
cate of  increased  soci£d  legislation  and 
creation  of  jobs  paid  for  by  the  American 
taxpayer  that  end  when  the  Federal 
money  is  cut  off.  The  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  as 
the  successor  to  the  Public  Works  Ac- 
celeration Act,  changed  the  direction  of 
the  APW  program  and  established  a  pro- 
gram based  on  what  I  consider  to  be 
soimd  principles — creation  of  jobs  in  the 
private  anptor. 

A  considerable  number  of  coimtles  in 
my  congressional  district  have  at  one 
time  or  another  been  designated  as  eli- 
gible to  participate  in  EDA  programs.  As 
a  result,  a  number  of  jobs  in  the  private 
sector — not  Government  liandouts — ^have 
been  created.  The  key  to  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  success  of  EDA  is  the  word 
"creation."  Jobs  in  private  industry  have 
been  created  in  joint  efforti  by  Govern- 
ment and  industry  in  areas  where  private 
capital  is  not  available  in  sufOcient 
amounts  to  totally  imderwri^  the  cost  of 
establishing  such  ventiu«s^ 

Recipients  of  such  job»  are  not  paid 
by  Federal  money;  they  are  an  int^sral 
part  of  our  free  enterprise  system  paid 
by  the  profits  of  industry  and  returning 
a  portion  of  their  wages  to  their  respec- 
tive governments  in  the  form  of  taxes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  consider- 
able dealings  with  EIDA  personnel  in  re- 
cent years,  and  I  have  sdways  found 
them  to  be  very  knowledgeable,  efficient, 
and  helpful.  They  are  professionals  who, 
as  a  rule,  know  their  mission  and  ac- 
complish that  mission  with  a  high  degree 
of  effectiveness. 

In  the  Second  Congressional  District 
of  Alabama,  some  1,740  jobs  have  been 
created  as  a  direct  result  of  programs  of 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion. EDA  has  funded  39  projects  In  my 
district  amounting  to  a  total  of  $11.3 
million.  $10.6  million  went  into  the  es- 
tablishment or  expansion  of  public  facili- 
ties to  accommodate  Industrial  growth 
and  for  interest-bearing  industrial  loans 
for  construction  of  new  or  expmnded  in- 
dustrial plants.  These  projects  were  ap- 
proved on  the  basis  of  their  Importance 
in  creating  immediate  new  Jobs  In  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  in  providing  long 
term  opportunities  for  employment  In 
the  area.  Most  of  the  project  funds  go- 
ing Into  the  public  works  projects  were 
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In  the  form  of  grants  made  to  local  gov-  This  office  serves  the  five  States  of  The  number  of  projects  and  the 
emments  for  such  necessities  as  water  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  New  Mexico,  Okla-  amount  of  money  are  impressive.  They 
and  sewer  facilities,  access  roads  and  homa,  and  Texas.  are  not,  however,  the  complete  story, 
streets,  etc.,  to  help  meet  the  require-  Since  EDA  was  started  in  1966,  there  Taking  a  sample  number  of  these  935  . 
ments  for  the  location  of  new  industrial  have  been  935  projects  fimded  in  the  projects,  81,400  jobs  were  created.  Pro- 
plants  and  the  expansion  of  existing  in-  five-State  region.  Of  these  935  projects,  jecting  these  samples  to  all  EDA  projects, 
dustry.  168  have  been  planning  grants,  those  over   112,000  jobs  could  be  created  by 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  commu-  vital  tools  which   allow  people  to  de-  EDA  investments  in  the  Southwest, 

nities  in  my  district  where  EDA  projects  velop  a  battle  plan  for  economic  de-  Some  of  these  projected  jobs  will  be 

are  located  jWlth  an  estimate  of  the  new  velopment.  down  the  road.  In  an  undeveloped  area. 

Jobs  which  sjrere  expected  to  be  created        The  other  767  projects  have  been  pub-  the  leadtime  from  plarming  to  economic^ 

by  them.  Such  Job  estimates  were  made  lie  works  grants,  business  development  stability  is  several  years, 

by  local  government  and  industrial  lead-  loans,  and  technical  assistance  programs.  An  example  of  an  EIDA  success  story 

ers  and  have  generally  been  found  to  be        Many  public  works  grants  have  been  can  be  found  in  Msu-lin,  Tex. 

conservative:  to  develop  industrial  parks  for  industry  There  a  $500,000  EDA  public  woita 

Community                                         Jobs  to  locate  in  the  undeveloped  commiml-  grant  enabled  a  carpet  mill  to  move  into 

Eufauia 3M  ties.  the  area.  Today  the  mill  hires  180  peo- 

Evergreen 180        The    remote    and    economically    de-  pie,  and  paid  an  income  tax  of  $400,000 

Union  Springs 63  pressed  commxuiity  often  cannot  support  last  year.  In  this  town  of  6,000,  180  jobs 

Montgomery 867  ^  ^gy^  manufacturing  plant  because  the  means  a  great  deal,  and  it  is  easy  to  see 

Greenvuie    ^—     132  community   cannot   afford   to   lay   the  that  the  Federal  Government  will  receive 

^undidge —       84  ^^^^   ^^   ^^^^^  ^^^   necessary   for  back  its  $500,000  investment  many  times 

Geneva     I-  ""     433  modem  Indusjtry.  over. 

Midway         .84        There   is   a   root   problem.   An   EDA  I  could  name  many  more  examples, 

" ''■'     ^              .  planning  grant  has  laid  down  a  battle  Mr.  Chairman,  but  will  not  take  the  time 

Total  \. 1,740  plan,  but  the  proper  tools  to  implement  of  this  body  any  longer. 

tPT^A  r^yr^rrr^r,^^  i,a„<»  v,<.i„^H  f«  T,rrv,HH.»  that  plan  arc  ncedcd.  The  proper  water  At  this  time,  I  urge  passage  of  HJl. 

m^  inif^H^t^  PnSSr^e^to  toe  and  sewer  faculties  are  those  tools.  With-  2246. 

^^ni  n^ii^  Hi^tHo?  ?h^^Sf  fi?A^  out  them,  no  one  can  run  the  modem  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

^Sl^nrtt^o^n?;^'«?alioS?htJe  business  of  today.  The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

bama  and  the  country  as  a  whole,  ^ere-                                                                      ^  ^^  ^^    ^^^        ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

^hiv^n  TT^  f«i  q  oT^^ia^bm^d"  to  help  the  community  provide  the  nee-  o/  Beprcentatives  of  tne  vmtea  states  of 

^^^^F^A           ®  essary  training  facilities.  These  facilities  Amenca  in  Conyrew  ««mbJ«d    That  the 

renew  EDA.                _  pnnin  thp  local  nonulatlon  with  the  labor  ^^^  sentence  of  section  105  of  the  Public 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  f<i"^P  '^"^^^°P,    population  Wltn  me  xaoor  ^^^^  ^^  Economic  Development  Act  of 

to  be  A  cosponsor  of  the  economic  de-  too^  needed  for  sustaining  jobs.  ^^^   ^  amended,  u  amended  by  striking 

wl(«mPntext^Qn  biU                               *           ^^^^    ^^^^    ^^^    ^^^    ^^^^^^    '^°^^  «"*  '""^d  J^e  30.   1973."  and  Inserting  \n 

to  my  mind,  the  workof  the  Economic  e^^nts  in  the  five-State  Southwest  EDA  ueu  thereof  the  louowing:  "June  30   1973 

^^^j  »»»    — .                                      reeion  and  June  30.  1974.     and  the  last  sentence 

Development  Administration  has  meant  ^e^on              j^           ^^  ^„^       ^Uc  of  such  section  106  is  amended  by  striking 

jobs.  What  better  goal  for  the  Federal  ^ Jl"°J^t  toT^undation  i?  l^d  for  out  -and  June  30.  1973."  and  inserting  in 

Government  is  there  beyond  helping  pri-  ^^^^^JL^^^!  SorSc  de?elo?ment  ^^^  »J»«^'  **>«  foUowlng:  "June  30,  1973, 

vate  enterprise  bring  jobs  to  economl-  ^°^[^^S?  S^r>  T?^tw  «  ^TihiP  and  June  30. 1974,". 

cally  depressed  areas?  ^  The  »ext  step  is  locatoig  a  s^table  g^   ^  subsection  (c)   of  section  201  of 

T  sav  there  Is  none  for  with  meaning-  business  m  the  community.  This  is  per-  the  PubUc  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 

ful  work   an  StuSdU^  L  not  "d^on  haps  the  most  deUcate  of  aU  the  EDA  ment  Act  of  1986.  as  amended,  is  amended 

the    Siomv     but    a    ?r<Suc5vl6on-  tasks.  by  striking  out  "1973"  and  msertlng  Ui  Ueu  , 

♦lit.,,^     ^'                 Proaucuve   con          The  business  loan  guarantee  cannot  be  thereof  "i974". 

inouior.                                                                          crivftanrftv    Rv  rfpflnitlon    thouffh    the  8k:.  3.  Section  303  of  the  PubUo  Works 

To    hold    the    position    that    welfare  ^.^^^^J^  ^OM  nS  StS  atSl  ««id  Economic  Development  Act  of  1966.  as 

spending  must  be  reduced  and  to  elim-  ^i«gles.  such  as  GM.  United  States  Steel,  ^^^^ed.  is  amended  by  striking  out  -and 

inate  simultaneously  an  agency  designed  ^^*"*^°  °       irfl    i«o^^  or,H    m^?i  •'"°« ^- 1^"""- '^'^  i^^serting m  ueu  thereof: 

to  helD  neoDle  helo  themselves  is  illogl-  seeking    these    EDA    loans,    and    quite  ..j^.^jg  30,  1973,  and  June  30.  1974.". 

ci  In  nS^nd  1?  a  nSe?  howevVr  ^iK^tly  would  not  qualify  for  one  If  they  sk.  4.  Subsection  (g)  of  section  403  of 

♦^o  I.  ^„f  fiw;  o^,««J^ct^H«U  »=  H«ir.a  did.  Instead,  EDA  often  assists  the  busl-  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  DeveK^ment 

l^n  If  n^l^«?S^11«onnf  TO^^  nesses  that  can  create  50,   100.  or  200  Act  of   1965.   as   amended,   is  amended   by 

when  it  proposes  the  abolition  of  EDA.                               wants  a  new  business  to  sue-  strlkmg   out   "1973'"   and   msertmg   in   lieu 

My  stand  is  wiUi  Mr.  Jones  of  Ala-  ^°°^- /^^,'L^„.*.K„T,,ci^ife^,,.f  ^L  thereof  "1974". 

bama  and   the  many  members  of  the  Prlf°f  ^T' ♦"^^^1^  ^i^S-^^f  ?  1^  Sk.  6.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d) 

Public  Works  Committee  who  support  a  Jf  wumig  to  take  a  chance  m  ajoca-  of  sction  eo9  of  the  Public  works  and  eco- 

l-vear  extension  of  EDA  t^^"  where  the  labor  force  may  be  un-  nomic  Development  Act  of  1966  u  amended 

Nn   nrnffrnm    <«   norfprt    FT* A    l«j   not  suro,  transportation  poor,  and  local  capl-  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 

ne^eci    E^e^  MoSt  fund^  hal  Sot  tal  nonexistent.  and  inserting  in  lieu  ther^f  a  comma  and 

Kf^»;,^«Ii7  P^°^®"  lunaea  nas  not        -phe  EDA  business  loan  guarantee  helps  the  foUowmg:  "and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

oeen  a  wumer.  ..      nrlvat/»  hnslnpss  tn  tAkp  thPRP  risks  Ju»®  30,  1974,  to  be  avaUable  untu  expended. 

But  to  strike  for  100-percent  success  {S^EJ'^fi!  stete^DA  sSitiiS  wS'  »i52.600.ooo.".                                 ^^ 

with  every  loan  and  every  grant  was  not  ^J}  * ,  ,„  ^:,„„.^„^„*T^              tl^'  sec.  6.  (a)  section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  a, 

the  purpose  of  EDA.  EDA  was  not  estab-  ^0  business  development  loans  have  been  ,970    „  amended  (Public  Law  91-804) .  u 

lished  to  be  a  bank  which  refuses  to  ^^\^^  amount  of  these  loans  is  over  amended  by  striking  out  "1972"  and  maert- 

talfP  thP  rhanrp  with  a  loan  In  an  Indian  *^^  milllCOl.  Ing  In  lieu  thereof  "1974". 

Sea  the  sS^rS^couX  or  the  iSt         ^  the  last  quadrant  of  EDA  work  Is  (b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 

«f  fhl  !»,f?fo   ^A    ™e  LfawfchAH ^i^  the  tcchnical  assistance  program.  (a)  of  this  section  shaU  take  effect  May  31. 

Of  the  ghetto.  EDA  was  established  to        Technical  assistance,  or  TA.  smooths  1972.  and  any  ar«a  designated  as  a  redeveiop- 

do  what  private  investment  could  not  „,,*  thf«;  kno^mSbl^ms  Umt  toe  im-  ^^""^  "^^  ^o'  t^«  purposes  of  the  Public 

afford  to  do-to  put  money  into  the  un-  ^^J.JJ^^  S^  f£2  STt  SuKriL^P  "^"'^  ''^'^  Economic  Development  Act  of 

developed  areas,  the  flnanclaUy  shakey  ?Jf^*'°'*f*:  "f*  ^,^,ifK«n^  ^^^'  "  amended,  on  or  before  that  date  and 

aj.gj^S  the  road  to  economic  stability.  which  has  had  such  designation  terminated 

T7hot/iHr<  ic  nVioan  hiif  tmf  pan  hp  sun-          I"  t^l©  flve-State  EDA  SouthwCSt  PO-  or  modified  to  accordance  with  section  402 

DoSd  bv  Lre  than  rhTtorfTl  tW^  Klon,    214    technical   assistance    grants  of  such  Act  of  i966  on  or  before  the  date  of 

Pi?^  ^^                ,  ^  rneionc.  1  uunK             •  ^^  ^^  enactmwit  of  this  Act  shaU.  for  the  purposes 

that  I  have  some  facts  and  examples  to  "^Jf  oera  maoe.                „^.    .    ,„  ,.»,„  of  such  Act  of  19«5.  be  heW  and  considered 

prove  this  point.  „  All  »n  all,  the  935  EDA  Projects  in  the  ^  ^  desglnated  redevelopment  area  during 

The  major  city  in  my  district,  the  Southwest  represent  an  myestment  of  ^^^^  j^no^j  ^nd  shall  continue  to  be  desig- 

Tenth  District  of  Texsis.  is  Austin,  Tex.  nearly  $250  million  In  redeveloping  areas  nated  as  a  redevelopment  area  imtU  other- 

The  Southwest  RegionsJ  Office  of  EDA  which    are    some    of    the    poorest    in  wfse  terminated  or  modified  in  accordance 

has  its^eadquarters  in  Austin.  America.  with  the  provisions  of  section  402  of  such 

i7  •  . 
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Met  of  19^  and  section  3  of  tbi  Act  of 
July  »n«?0,  as  amended  by  thla  Ac^  (Public 
Law  91-304) . 

I  Mr.  3CySS&  of  Alabama  (during  the 
iteadlng).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  asls  iinanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  amsidered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Rkcors,  apd  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point.  ' 

•'  The  (;jHAniMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
tte  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

I  There  was  no  objection.  ' 

I  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mri  Chair- 
itian.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  last  seveml  weeks 
4«  have  had  a  number  of  bills  brought 
fi"om  several  committees  in  Ihstances 
where  there  could  have  been  aft  honest 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
authorization  legislation  ^oul4  be  ex- 
panded in  dollars,  whether  thert  should 
be  a  duplication  or  an  expansion  of  cate- 
gorical grant  programs.  I.  as  :  well  as 
others,  have  taken  the  position  that  in  all 
of  those  cases  the  legislation  sl>ould  be 
defeated  for  good  reasons  in  o»r  Judg- 
moat.  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  proposal  before  us 
today  is  on  weaker  ground  thaa  any  of 
those  what  have  come  before  lis  in  the 
recent  past. 

Let  me  tell  you  why. 

This  EDA  extension  legislation,  if 
funded,  more  or  less  predicated  on  the 
funding  for  the  current  fiscal  yet^■.  would 
call  for  the  obligation  or  appropriation 
of  roughly  $1,200,000,000  In  different 
categories.  Now,  if  the  Administration 
weie  totally  oblivious  to  the  need  for  some 
progranls  covered  by  EDA  in  fl;*:al  year 
1974,  I  think  the  Members  could  argue 
that  maybe  we  ought  to  extendi  EDA. 
'But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  trutlj  is  that 
in  place  of  EDA.  the  adminlstrBtion  in 
(Other  basic  programs  has  reconimended 
funding  for  fiscal  year  1974  of  roughly 
$1,400,000,000,  either  in  loans  o^  grants. 
I  concede  there  is  an  emphasis  t>n  loans 
either  direct  on  guaranteed. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just  cannot  un- 
derstand the  need  or  necessity  for  an  ad- 
ditional authorization  of  $1,20^,000,000 
in  EDA,  in  addition  to  $1, 400.040.000  in 
various  budgeted  programs  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.  I 

Now,  somebody  might  c|iallenge 
whether  the  budget  for  the  nekt  fiscal 
year  does  include  $1.4  billion.  I  have 
brought  the  fiscal  year  1974  Willi  me  so 
that  you  can  see  the  evidence  for  your- 
self. Here  is  the  document  for  fiscal  year 
1974.  Let  me^rtfer  you  to  the  page  and 
to  the  spednc  item.  ! 

On  page  112  of  the  budget  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  there  is  for  the  rural  iievelop- 
moat  grants  and  technical  asslitance  a 
$20  minion  increase.  That  is  imder  rural 
development  program  enacted  iil  August 
1972.  Under  rural  development  vesearch. 
again  under  RDA,  which  we  parsed  last 
3^ear,  in  this  instance  there  is  a  $8«nillion 
Increase.  Under  the  rural  dev^pment 
education  program  on  page  129  of  the 
budget  there  is  another  $2  million  in- 
crease. For  rural  development  water  and 
community  facility  loans  on  page  182 
we  fl"<1  an  increase  of  $45  million  In 
addition  to  the  $300  million  w|ilch  the 


administration  utilized  for  the  fiscal  year 
we  are  now  in.  For  rural  devel<9ment 
industrial  development  loans  there  Is  an 
extra  $200  million.  For  rural  develop- 
ment commimity  facilities  there  is  an  ex- 
tra $100  million.  The  total  increases  un- 
der the  Rural  Development  Act  in  sub- 
stitution of  the  existing  EDA  legislation 
are  a  total  of  $369  million. 

Why  do  you  have  to  have  the  existing 
EDA  plus  $369  million  under  the  Rural 
Development  Act?  It  Just  does  not  make 
sense. 

Now,  if  you  go  to  another  item,  the 
£idministration  has  asked  for  an  addi- 
tional $630  million  under  Smcdl  Business 
Administration  loans  to  help  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  existing  legislation  currently 
before  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  reiter- 
ate, the  administration  primarily  in  the 
loan  area,  loan  guarantees  or  direct 
loans,  is  making  more  money  available 
hi  different  programs  than  was  available 
under  EDA  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Why  do  you  want  to  add  another  $1.2 
billion  in  round  flgxu-es  to  the  existing 
proposed  $1.4  billion  in  the  budget  that 
the  President  submitted? 

Let  us  talk  about  what  happened  last 
year.  On  August  16.  1972.  we  had  the 
EDA  legislation  before  us  in  this  body. 
By  a  vote  of  285  to  92  the  legislation 
was  passed.  It  went  to  conference  and  a 
conference  report  came  back.  By  a  vote 
of  155  to  64  on  October  14  the  legislation 
was  approved.  On  August  16.  92  Members 
voted  against  it;  on  October  14.  when 
we  had  many  absentees,  64  Members 
voted  against  it.  I  do  not  think  there  was 
one  political  casualty  among  those  who 
voted  against  it  in  1972,  if  you  want  to 
look  at  the  pure,  cold,  hard  politics  of 
of  the  proposition. 

So  I  suggest  to  smyone  who  has  any 
apprehension  or  concern  about  politics 
or  about  the  next  election  that  a  "no" 
vote  on  this  legislation  will  not  make 
one  iota  of  difference.  You  can  always 
argue,  and  argue  effectively,  that  there 
is  $1.4  billion  in  the  budget  for  1974  in 
place  of  a  progrsun  that  was  in  this 
fiscal  year  funded  at  the  rate  of  about 
$1.2  billion.  The  basic  difference  is  that 
in  1974  it  will  be  guaranteed  loans,  or 
direct  loans,  with  a  lesser  interest  rate 
instead  of  direct  grants  out  of  the  tax- 
payer's pockets. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  CThairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  C^hairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  if  I  am  correct  in  the 
fact  that  any  ongoing  programs  or  fully 
planned  programs  will  not  be  in  any  way 
interfered  with  under  the  administra- 
tion's proposal? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  That  .is  my 
understanding.  Any  progrsjn  that  has 
been  properly  funded  which  is  an  on- 
going program  will  continue  to  be  fund- 
ed by  the  administration.  But  in  order 


to  do  away  with  duplication,  to  get  the 
new  progrsmis  tmder  the  lotui  guarantee 
program,  rather  than  grants,  they  are 
moving  the  money  into  EPA  in  greater 
amounts,  into  the  rural  development 
program  in  a  greater  amount,  and  into 
the  SBA  in  greater  amounts.  From  my 
viewpoint  that  makes  sense,  smd  I  recom- 
mend the  defeat  of  this  legislation,  and 
a  "no"  vote  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  WM'd. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  first  thing 
we  need  to  recognize  is  that  the  EDA  pro- 
gram wliich  this  House  approved  last 
year  in  an  almost  identical  bill,  by  some 
285  to  92,  or  about  3  to  1,  is  the  only 
ongoing  program  in  the  United  States 
addressing  itself  to  the  severely  depressed 
communities.  It  is  the  only  one  we  have. 

The  regional  commissions  covered  un- 
der this  authorization  are  the  only  exist- 
ing activities  directed  precisely  toward 
relieving  the  economic  distress  in  those 
seven  hard-hit,  high-imemployment  re- 
gions of  the  country. 

These  are  the  only  ongoing  programs 
addressed  to  that  precise  problem. 

The  question  we  face  today  is:  Do  we 
want  those  programs  to  die? 

It  has  been  suggested  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  that  at  some 
future  time  there  might  be  some  other 
type  of  program  to  take  their  place.  Very 
well,  let  us  entertain  that  possibility — 
but  no  such  sJtemate  program  exists 
today.  Congress  may  or  may  not  author- 
ize sind  fund  such  other  programs.  Until 
we  make  the  determination  of  whether 
we  are  going  to  supplant  this  program 
with  something  equally  as  good  or  better, 
it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  folly  to  de- 
stroy this  program. 

Let  me  make  clear  what  this  does 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Of  course.  I  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  I  think  Is  creating 
a  wrong  impression.  The  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  does  exist,  has  ex- 
isted for  a  long  time,  and  they  are  get- 
ting over  $600  million  more  for  the 
substitution  of  EDA  in  these  areas  which 
have  been  affected. 

A  year  ago  we  passed  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Act.  I  can  remember  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  pointing  out  the  benefits 
that  would  flow  from  that  legislation. 
The  administration  said  it  is  good.  They 
have  recommended  $369  million  to  be 
used  under  the  Rural  Development  Act. 
Why  continue  a  program  where  you  have 
other  programs  substituted? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  was  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader,  for 
whom  I  have  great  respect,  and  I  do 
hope  that,  as  I  attempt  to  sinswer  the 
questions  he  has  raised,  the  gentleman 
may  assist  me  in  getting  some  extra  time 
if  I  need  it. 

I  would  simply  say  this  with  respect 
to  the  Small  Business  Administration: 
That  is  an  entirely  different  program.  It 
was  instituted  to  replace  the  old  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  in  1953. 

Unlike  the  EDA.  the  SBA  has  a  pre- 
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illar  limitation  on  each  loan.  Some 
loans  are  earmarked  for  minority 

ises.  Some  of  them  go  to  busi- 

in  thriving  communities..  It  msikes 
r  loans  nor  grants  to  municipali- 
r  infrastructural  water,  sewer  and 

services  which  are  necessary  to 

it  new  business  endeavors  to  dying 

ties.  It  is  a  different  program 

It  serves  a  different  purpose. 

Small  Business  Administration 
is  itself  not  to  the  question  of 

ed  communities  but  to  the  ques- 
f  distressed  individual  businesses 
ver   they   may   exist;    and   it   is 


suld  Join  with  the  gentleman  in 
ring  more  money  for  the  Small 
Administration,  but  it  does  not 
grips  with  the  singular  question 
I  shriveling  on  the  vine  and  dying  of 
old  immunities  throughout  the  United 
State  1.  I  dare  say  the  gentleman  has 
them  in  his  State:  I  have  them  in  my 
StaU 

Lo  k  with  me,  if  the  Members  will,  to 
the  J  iiture  which  will  surely  face  us  if 
some  Mng  is  not  done  to  revivify,  to  re- 
vive, to  revitalize  these  small  communi- 
ties ;hat  have  been  the  backbone  of 
Amei  lea.  If  the  present  trend  In  popula- 
tion ps  allowed  to  continue  until  1990 
unchfecked,  by  that  year  it  is  anticipated 
that  we  will  find  80  percent — 80  per- 
cent- -of  the  American  people  living  in 
Just  ]  our  sprawling  megalopolitan  areas: 
one  Jong  the  Great  Lakes,  one  along 
the  g  ilf  coast,  and  one  each  on  the  east- 
ern i  nd  western  seaboards.  The  rest  of 
the  I  aUon,  comprising  some  3,000  com- 
mun  ^es  and  some  94  to  95  percent  of  the 
land  u-ea,  will  p^vide  homes  and  busi- 
ness >pportunities  for  less  than  20  per- 
cent I  if  the  American  people. 

Th  Lt  prospect  Just  does  not  make  sense 
logist  cally,  sociologically,  environmen- 
tally j  economically,  criminologically,  or 
in  atv  other  way  we  want  to  look  at  it. 
Iliis  trend  of  people  moving  away  from 
the  small  towns  because  there  no  longer 
Is  a  ^cal  mode  by  which  they  can  em- 
ploy <  lemselves — crowding  in  ever  great- 
er ni  mbers  into  ever  more  congested 
cities  -has  increased  every  social  prob- 
lem Irom  crime  to  human  incivility  to 
psych  }5omatic  illness  to  pollution.  Every 
know  i  problem  that  is  plaguing  us  today 

is  to  s  )me  degree 

Th(  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gaitl<  man  has  expired. 

(Bj  unanimous  consent  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  was  allowed 
to  pn  ceed  for  5  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Every  known  social 
probl(  m  that  has  our  big  cities  by  their 
throa  B  today  is  to  a  large  degree  the 
prodi  ct  of  population  density,  and  this 
is  fee  by  the  dying  on  the  vine  of  the 
small  communities. 

I  h  ive  visited  some  of  these  commu- 
nites  ;hat  have  experienced  revitaliza- 
tion  a  3d  a  new  birth  of  opportunity  as  a 
result  of  this  EDA  program  all  through- 
out tl  e  United  States.  I  have  seen  new 
hope  >om  in  those  communities.  I  have 
sfeen  i  community  in  North  Carolina 
where  one  fellow  told  me  that  53  people 
gradu  .ted  from  his  high  school  class, 
and  a  I  of  them  left  the  county  in  search 
of  wo  rk,  and  now  with  two  new  local 


plants  stimulate  by  the  EDA,  some  of 
them  are  coming  back. 

I  have  seen  the  fiowerinjr' of  opportu- 
nities In  little  townsr  like  Uvli^toil, 
Ala.,  which  had^ost  populatioc)  for  the 
last  three  d«»des.  and  now  becfeiuse  the 
EDA  has^-moved  In  and  provided  the 
basic  framework  for  private  biBlness  to 
come  in  and  give  people  Jobs  uid  hold 
local  people  at  home,  it  has  at  last  begim 
to  regain  population.  I  think  this  is  im- 
portsuit  nationally.  This  is  not  Just  im- 
portant to  those  particular  communities. 

I  happen  to  represent  a  community 
that  does  not  qualify  for  EDA,  and  thank 
God  it  does  not.  I  am  glad  that  my  peo- 
ple are  not  so  economically  distressed 
that  our  area  would  legally  qualify.  How- 
ever, that  does  not  relieve  me  of  the  re- 
sponsibility to  see  to  it  that  these  other 
communities  throughout  our  country  do 
have  some  program  that  will  permit 
them  to  offer  private  Jobs  in  the  private 
sector — org£misms  of  employment  that 
will  permit  them  to  thrive  and  regain 
their  lost  growth.  If  we  allow  this  pro- 
gram to  die,  and  with  it  the  hopes  of 
these  communities — and  if  as  result  we 
accelerate  the  crowding  of  oiu*  people 
into  fewer  and  larger  and  more  con- 
gested cities,  I  do  not  know  what  It  is 
going  to  be.  but  It  is  not  going  to  be 
America  as  we  have  learned  to  think  of 
it. 

The  President  has  suggested,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  thought  that  some  other  pro- 
gram which  we  might  at  some  later  time 
faslpion  could  take  over,  that  this  au- 
thorization might  be  InflationEuy.  Well, 
let  us  look  at  that. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  On  4he 
specific  point  of  whether  or  not  there 
are  in  being  other  programs  that  would 
be  capable  of  filling  the  need  in  this 
area,  the  information  that  I  have  is 
that — and  these  are  EDA  figures — for 
fiscal  years  1970  to  1972,  46  percent  of 
title  I  project  money  was  allocated  for 
water  and  sewer  projects. 

Would  the  gentleman  have  us  believe 
that  there  are  not  a  number  of  other 
Federal  programs? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  respect  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  and  he  is  a  great 
man.  He  should  recognize  that  these 
particular  water  projects  under  EDA  are 
related  directly  to  the  capacity  of  each 
recipient  community  to  make  use  of  such 
a  project  to  attrafct  industry  or  some 
commercisd  enterprise  that  would  pro- 
vide employment  in  that  hard-hit  com- 
mimity.  That  is  the  test  we  have  got  to 
meet. 

We  do  not  Jmt  have  a  makework 
project  here.  The  purpose  of  this  pro- 
gram is  not  Just  to  make  the  immediate 
jobs  in  public  employment.  The  purpose 
of  this  program  is  to  provide  infrastruc- 
ture which  will  create  an  attraction  to 
private  Job-producing  Investments.  We 
have  got  to  prove  that  it  will  in  order  to 
qualify  a  project.  The  purpose  is  that 
private  business  will  come  into  these 
hard-hit  communities  and  provide  op- 
portunities in  the  private  sector.  That 
is  the  object.  It  has  done  that  in  several 


thousand  communities  throughout  the 
United  States.  We  need  to  continue  it. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemsin  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  For  the  purposes  of 
clarification  there  has  been  some  t^ik 
about  other  programs  that  take  care  of 
some  of  the  problems  in  the  EDA  area. 
I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  has  made  it 
quite  clear  in  his  remarks  that  one  of 
the  purposes  of  these  economic  develop- 
ment grants  is  to  give  the  poor  commu- 
nity a  Uttle  bit  more  of  the  matching 
funds,  or  supplemental  grants  as  they  are 
referred  to,  so  that  they  can  qualify  for 
these  other  grant  programs  ttiat  people 
are  talking  about.  As  an  example,  sup- 
pose the  matching  formula  was  eO-per- 
cent  Federal  money  and  communities  had 
to  provide  40  percent  to  match  that. 
We  have  found  in  our  experience  that 
some  communities  were  so  disadvantaged 
and  their  prospects  were  so  poor  they 
could  not  raise  their  share  of  matching 
funds  in  such  a  situation  or  with  some 
of  these  other  programs  which  have  been 
menticmed. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly correct.  This  is  supplemental  to 
other  programs.  It  does  not  duplicate 
them.  And  no  other  existing  program 
could  take  its  place.  What  we  ask  is  a 
1-year  simple  extension  of  this  act  so 
we  can  see  if  there  is  some  other  pro- 
gram the  administration  wants  to  offer. 
I  do  not  see  how  anybody  can  object  to 
that. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yteld  further.  The  type  community 
I  described  is  one  which  cannot  even  get 
up  the  matching  money  for  one  of  these 
cmgoing  Federal  programs  and  certainly 
that  community  would  not  be  able  to 
borrow  the  full  siun  they  might  need. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  And  without  this  pro- 
gram the  other  programs  would  be  use- 
less to  them. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Correct.  The  esseice 
of  this  program  we  are  talking  about  is 
to  give  the  seriously  disadvantaged  com- 
munities a  direct  grant  so  that  they  can 
p)articipate  in  some  of  these  ongoing  F^- 
eral  programs  to  refurbish  their  com- 
munities and  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
support  an  industry  and  otherwise  de- 
velop their  economics. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  think  the  genUeman 
is  exactly  correct. 

I  would  ask  the  Members  on  my  left 
to  read  in  the  committee  report  the 
comments  of  the  minority  members  on 
our  committee — Mr.  Harsha,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, and  Mr.  Hammerschbodt — where- 
in they  veryjcarefully  and  fairly  printed 
the  objections  of  the  administration  and 
then  proceeded  to  point  out  that  they 
did  not  agree  with  those  objections  and 
that  certain  of  those  objections  were 
totally  invalid  in  this  instance. 

Some  of  the  President's  comments  un- 
doubtedly cqptain  some  validity.  The 
President  expressed  concern  that  the 
accelerated  public  works  program  as 
presently  carried  out  is  encumbered  by 
too  long  a  leadtlme  between  inception 
and  execution  of  a  project.  This  is  in 
my  Judgment  a  valid  criticism.  But  we 
certainly  do  not  put  people  to  work  more 
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quickly,  nor  expedite  the  completion  of 
these  projects,  by  simply  killing  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  President  apparently  iiegards 
spending  for  EDA  and  regional  com- 
mission programs  as  Inflationary.  By  re- 
verse logic,  you  would  have  to  saiy  that 
the  way  to  fight  inflation  is  to  maintain 
a  large  body  of  unemployed.  In  fact, 
theee  programs  operate  In  areas  of  the 
Nation  which  have  economies  which  are 
very  far  from  overheating,  and  which 
have  large  resoiirces  of  unused  labor. 
Putting  a  man  on  a  productive  job,  in- 
steactof  on  welfare  or  unemployment.  Is 
in  recdity  just  about  the  opposite  of  in- 
flaticvary  spending.  Price  inflalion  is 
directly  and  inversely  related  tb  pro- 
ductivity. I 

On  the  CBS  morning  news  yesterday. 
Secretary  Weinberger  of  HEW  sajd  that 
the  solution  to  our  Nation's  econotiic  and 
welfare  problems  is  to  find  meaningful 
ing-term  employment  for  the  imem- 
loyed  welfare  recipients.  That  is  exact- 
ly the  role  of  EDA  and  the  regional  com- 
missions— to- create  permanent  etnploy- 
ment  in  areas  of  severe  economic  distress, 
where  unemployment  and  welfare  bene- 
fits are  substantially  higher  Uian  in 
other  parts  of  the  Najtion. 

So  I  urge  you  to  join  me  in  voting  to 
extend  this  program. 

The  CHAIEMAN.  The  time  of  tlie  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired.  ! 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Oboss,  md  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wright  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.)       .  1 

Mt.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  \H11  the 
gentleman  yield?  I 

Mr.  WRIGHT,  I  yield  to  the  gedtleman 
from  lowsw  ^^^  \ 

'  Mr.  GROSS.  On  page  6  of  thei  report 
is  a  map  that  is  light  with  respect  to 
some  States  and  darkened  with  Respect 
to  others.  There  is  no  indication  in  the 
report  as  to  what  that  means.  What  does 
it  mean? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  map  shdws  the 
existing  regional  commissions.  9or  ex- 
ample, Iowa  is  just  esist  of  the  I  line  of 
the  Old  West  Commission  and  ufafortu- 
nately  Iowa  is  just  north  of  the  I  line  of 
the  Ozarks  Commission.  So  those  par- 
ticular commissions  do  not  covef  Iowa, 
I  am  sorry  to  say  to  the  gentleman.  They 
do  not  apply  to  those  particular  States 
that  are  not  darkened.  But  I  wobld  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  EDA  ptx)gram 
am}lies  anywhere  in  the  United  States  to 
any  community  that  is  losing  population 
and  has  underemplosrment.  So  there  are 
many  communities  in  the  gentleman's 
State,  as  there  are  in  my  State,  which 


a  little  bit  on  something  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Clivklawd) 
said  because  I  think  my  kind  of  district 
is  the  kind  of  district  he  is  talking  about, 
that  really  will  not  benefit  very  much 
just  from  loans.  My  district  has  an  \m- 
employment  rate  of  about  50  percent  or 
more  above  the  national  average. 

About  40  percent  of  the  famiUes  in  my 
district  have  incomes  of  less  than  $6,000 
per  year.  That  compares  with  about  21 
percent  as  a  statewide  average. 

The  population  in  my  district  Is  less 
now  than  it  was  in  1910  on  a  county 
basis.  Over  15  percent  of  the  population 
in  my  district  is  over  65.  Over  20  percent 
of  the  people  derive  their  income  from 
social  security.  In  portions  of  mjrAstrict, 
we  have  one  doctor  for  every  2,0J)0  plus 
people.  That  ratio  is  as  bad  as  B;razil  or 
Nicaragua.:^ 

I  just  do  not  believe  that  this  kind  of 
district  is  going  to  be  able  to  get  along 
with  just  loans.  That  is  why  we  need 
this  program,  even  thoiigh,  as  the  dls- 
ting\ilshed  minority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  said,  even  though  It 
does  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  tax- 
payers, so  that  the  areas  of  this  coimtry 
that  have  been  left  behind  economically 
win  have  a  little  better  chance  than  they 
have  today  to  play  catch-up. 

I  think  that  Is  what  this  bill  does  today. 
I  would  like  to  commend  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright) 
and  especially  my  neighbor  across  the 
bridge,  the  chairman  ot  the  full  com- 
mittee (Mr.  Blatnik)  for  their  foresight 
in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  I  would  like  to  register 
my  fuU  support  for  the  bill  before  us  to- 
day, H.R.  2246,  and  for  the  programs  of 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion— EDA — and  the  regional  action 
planning  commissions,  which  this  bill 
would  extend  through  June  1974.  The 
programs  it  authorizes  are  vital  in  help- 
ing people  in  economically  depressed 
areas  of  the  country,  Uke  northwestern 
Wisconsin,  help  themselves  to  a  more 
equitable  share  of  this  Nation's  abim- 
dance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  neighbor  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Blatnik)  is  to  be  commend- 
ed for  the  leadership  he  is  providing  Con- 
gress in  the  fight  to  save  EDA  and  the 
regional  commissions  from  the  Presi- 
dent's misguided  ax. 

I  urge  aU  Members  to  stand  firm  be- 
hind the  committee's  proposal  and  clear- 
ly show  the  Executive  that  its  callous  dis- 
regard for  people  living  In  chronically  de- 
pressed areas  of  our  Nation  will  not  be 
shared  by  Congress. 

Last  December,  when  I  first  learned 
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commissions  here  but  which  coifamunl- 
ties  In  the  gentleman's  State  and  in  my 
State  do  qualify  for  and  do  receive  mean- 
ingful heto  In  trying  to  hold  thfir  own 
and  provide  jobs  for  their  peoplt. 

Mr.  GROSS,  llien  Ught  means  a  State 
is  out  and  dark  means  it  Is  inp 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Insofar  as  the  regional 
commissions  are  concerned,  the  gentle- 
man is  correct.  But  insofar  as  ttie  EDA 
protram  Is  concerned,  tdl  Stated  are  in. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  wards. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  expand 


mantle  EIDA,  I  immediately  wrote  to 
President  Nixon  urging  him  to  reconsider 
his  decision.  I  pointed  out  that  EDA  pro- 
grams have  provided  permanent  private 
sector  employment  in  many  of  the  poor- 
est areas  of  our  country  and  that  without 
their  continuation  it  Is  unlikely  that  the 
cycle  of  chronic  depression  wUl  be  broken. 

As  we  all  know,  these  and  similar  pleas 
from  around  the  country  fell  on  deirf 
ears  at  the  White  House. 

Whether  the  White  House  and  OMB 
care  to  face  it  or  not,  economic  stagna- 
tion or  decline  exists  in  many  regions  of 


the  coimtry  today.  The  development  po- 
tential that  exists  in  these  areas  has 
never  been  tapped  by  adequately  funded 
development  assistance  programs.  The 
northwestern  part  of  Wisconsin  is  such 
an  area.  I  would  like  to  cite  again  a  few 
facts  which  will  indicate  the  nature  of 
our  economic  problems  in  that  area  and 
the  need  for  expansion,  rather  than  ter- 
mination, of  the  economic  development 
programs  of  EDA  and  the  regional  com- 
missions. 

As  I  indicated  before.  In  northwestern 
Wisconsin: 

The  unemplo3Tnent  rate  has  been 
about  50  percent  above  the  U.S.  average 
since  1966; 

Forty  percent  of  the  families  have 
total  Income  of  under  $6,000  compared 
to  21  percent  at  this  Income  level  In  the 
State  as  a  whole; 

Population  declined  annually  by  0.2 
percent  during  the  1960's  and  is  now  less 
than  the  1910  population; 

Over  14  percent  of  the  population  is 
65  years  or  older; 

Twenty  percent  of  the  people  derive 
most  of  their  Income  from  social  se- 
curity; 

There  is  one  doctor  for  every  2,065  peo- 
ple, compared  to  a  State  average  of  1  to 
919.  I  might  adrfthat  1  to  2,065  is  about 
the  same  as  the  ratios  for  Nicaragua  and 
Brazil. 

Since  their  inception  In  1966,  the  EDA 
and  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional 
Commission  have  provided  $7.7  million 
in  economic  development  assistance  to 
northwestern  Wisconsin  communities.  Of 
course,  this  amount  of  mcsiey  is  "pea- 
nuts" compared  to  the  needs  of  the 
region.  To  expect  such  resources  to  be 
sufficient  to  reverse  a  trend  of  economic 
decline  that  has  been  going  on  for 
decades  Is  unrealistic.  Yet,  these  fimds 
have  triggered  substantially  larger  In- 
vestments by  local  communities,  the 
State  and  the  private  sector.  As  a  result, 
these  Federal  funds  have  been  high 
powered  dollars  and  have  had  a  multi- 
plier effect  throughout  the  region. 
The  new  jobs  and  business  activity 
promoted  by  the  Infusion  of  this  capital 
has  reduced  the  rate  of  decline  in  some 
parts  of  northwest  Wisconsin  and  ac- 
tually resulted  in  increased  growth  In 
others. 

.  Three  cases  from  northwestern  Wis- 
cons^  will  demonstrate  that  these 
eqpKbmltf  programs  do  produce  a  sub- 
stantial "btmg  for  the  buck." 

EDA  provided  a  business  loan  of  about 
$700,000  to  Jeno's  Inc.  in  late  1970  to 
enable  them  to  open  a  new  manufactur- 
ing facility  in  northwestern  Wisconsin. 
This  investment,  which  EDA  participa- 
tion made  possible,  has  resulted  in  nearly 
200  full-time  direct  manufacturing  jobs 
in  northwestern  Wisconsin.    ' 

The  Memorial  Medical  Center,  Inc.,  in 
Ashland,  Wis.,  has  received  a  $900,000 
public  works  grant  from  EDA  for  a  new 
hospital.  This  grant  has  created  100  direct 
Jobs  and  150  related  ones  in  northwest- 
em  Wisconsin.  It  has  also  enabled  an 
area  with  severe  medical  service  short- 
ages to  create  a  regional  medical  center 
with  a  wide  service  area  in  northern 
Wisconsin. 
The  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  Com- 
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mlssi(  n  is  providing  $50,000  for  the  de- 
velop: nent  of  an  economic  development 
progi  im  for  the  Duluth/Superior  area, 
llils :  las  enabled  I>ouglas  County  and  the 
city  )f  Superior  to  hire  a  full-time 
econc  mic  planning  expert.  Given  recent 
unem  ?loyment  levels  in  this  area,  such  a 
progr  im  is  extremely  important. 

Maiy  additional  examples  could  be 
cited.  I  could  also  note  an  even  larger 
Qumta  ;r  of  projects  that  have  had  to  be 
tumel  dowTi  by  these  organizations  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds.  These  projects 
could  have  kept  existing  jobs  in  this 
econo  nically  depressed  area  and  created 
addlt:  snal  emplosonent  opportunities  as 
well. 

Wb  m  one  understands  the  needs  of 
these  Eu:-eas  and  the  effectiveness  of  these 
progr  ims  given  the  limited  fimding,  it  is 
hard  o  see  how  the  President  could  call 
them  "lower  priority"  in  his  budget.  Can 
they  )e  "lower  priority"  than  loans  to 
big  b  isiness,  grants  to  foreign  military 
dicta!  irs,  space  technology  research, 
more  ireapons  purchases?  I  think  not. 

Wl  lie  abolishing  EDA  and  the  regional 
comir  sslons,  the  administration  pro- 
vided "substitute"  programs  that  it 
claim  id  will  be  more  effective  in  meeting 
the  s  ime  needs.  These  proposed  pro- 
gram! are  totally  inadequate.  Not  only 
is  the  proposed  fimding  mlnlscule  when 
camp  .red  to  the  funds  avsdlable  from 
EDA  I  nd  the  regional  commissions  in  the 
past,  }ut  the  programs  have  no  focus. 
The  lew  programs  proposed  by  the 
Whit<  House  would  be  available  to  rich 
and  p  x)r  communities  on  an  equal  basis. 
The  ]  resident's  budget,  in  effect,  aban- 
dons iome  of  the  poorest  areas  of  the 
Unite  I  States  with  a  lecture  on  "self  re- 
liance '  and  "equal  treatment  for  all 
Amer  :ans." 

Th(  frequent  White  House  harping  on 
these  two  themes  reminds  me  of  some- 
thing Will  Rogers  once  said  about  "equal 
treati  tent."  He  said: 

It  a  il  depends  upon  what  you  mean  by 
equal!  ly.  For  Instance,  the  poor  and  the  rich 
get  tt  B  same  amount  of  Ice,  but  the  poor 
gets  t]  leirs  Ui  the  wintertime. 

Th<  bill  we  are  considering  today,  H Jl. 
2246,  B  in  my  opinion,  far  less  than  what 
is  re<;  Hired  for  the  balanced  economic 
growt  1  of  the  most  economically  de- 
press* d  rural  areas  of  our  Nation.  A 
sharp  rise  in  economic  development 
funds  and  assistance  to  workers  and 
businesses  facing  new  environmental  reg- 
ulatlo  IS  is  needed,  in  my  judgment,  and 
neede  1  fast. 

Ho\  ever,  as  a  result  of  the  President's 
SM:tior  ,  it  is  essenticd  that  we  pass  legisla- 
tion immediately  or  EDA  and  the 
reglcr  al  commissions  are  dead.  There- 
fore, :  ti  the  interest  of  salvaging  some- 
thing, I  support  the  simple  extension  of 
these  jrograms  as  proposed  by  the  Pub- 
lic W  )rks  and  Economic  Development 
Comn  ittees. 

I  ui  re  all  Members  who  share  my  con- 
cern »r  the  well-being  of  people  living 
*n  the  most  economically  distressed  rural 
areas  (  f  our  country  to  vote  for  H  Jl.  2246. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  well  known  that 
I  seld  m  take  this  floor  unless  I  speak 
in  sup  K)rt  or  in  connection  with  the  bills 


coming  from  my  Committee  on  Ai^rop- 
riations;  very,  very  rarely  indeed.  The 
Members  of  the  House  are  lucky. 

But,  in  this  case,  as  most  of  the  senior 
Members  here  would  know  or  most  of 
them  have  heard — and  the  Members  will 
not  mind  my  being  parochial  for  this 
purpose,  although  I  plead  to  that  as  do 
all  o*  us — but  if  there  ever  was  exhibit  A 
for  the  continuation  of  this  bill,  unfor- 
tunately, my  district  is  that  exhibit. 

To  compound  the  dlfBculty,  an  axX  of 
God — Agnes.  Remember?  Oh,  dear  God, 
I  hope  we  do  not  forget  Agnes.  To  com- 
pound all  of  this,  there  Is  no  bUl;  there 
Is  no  law  that  can  do  for  my  district  and 
for  most  of  the  Southern  States  what  can 
be  done  by  this  program. 

When  I  came  here  in  1945,  to  show  you 
what  a  dynamic  and  strong  and  effective 
Congressman  I  was,  I  iq^t  100.000  peo- 
ple— 100,000  people  moved  out  of  my  dis- 
trict in  20  years  after  I  was  elected,  to 
get  away  from  me,  I  suppose — a  hundred 
thousand. 

This  was  the  worst  economic  distress 
in  the  Nation.  Remember  the  Flood- 
Douglas  bill,  Appalachia,  all  these 
things? 

Now,  not  by  largesse,  not  by  handouts, 
but  by  Operation  Bootstrap,  up  by  our 
own  boots  we  pulled  ourselves  up  and  up 
from  19.7  percent  unemployed — 19.7 
percent — up  untU  today  just  about  9 
percent.  But,  we  helped  ourselves. 

The  Members  know  the  people  I  come 
from;  race,  color,  creed,  religion  in  the 
hard  coal  flelds.  You  name  it,  I  have  It. 
We  do  not  stand  there  with  our  hats  in 
our  hands,  with  tin  cups.  We  are  as  good 
as  anycne.  We  need  help,  we  admit  that. 
We  help  ourselves,  but  we  need  you  to 
help  us. 

We  will  make  out  both  economically 
within  a  few  years  to  the  national  level 
of  unemplojonent,  and  even  now  out  of 
the  mud  and  the  slime  of  this  terrible 
disaster,  we  are  coming  back. 

This  bill — 1  more  year;  1  more  year. 
There  should  not  be,  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  cannot  be — I  know  there  cannot  be 
a  100  votes  today  against  this  bill.  There 
cannot  be  100  votes. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  not 
in  any  way  to  indicate  that  I  do  not 
believe  there  has  been  some  progress 
under  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration or  that  they  have  not  done 
some  good  things,  but  it  just  seems  to 
me  that  we  are  showing  daily  in  this 
Congress  we  are  afraid  of  change,  that 
everything  we  have  done  in  the  past  is 
the  best  way  to  do  it.  I  do  not  happen  to 
believe  that  is  true. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  in  the  new  budget,  is  to  provide 
funds  in  a  more  orderly  way.  by  increas- 
ing funds  for  rural  development,  eco- 
nomic development  in  rural  Eireas,  by 
providing  additional  funds  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  HUD, 
rather  than  having  it  in  EDA,  with  all  of 
its  administrative  costs. 

EDA.  as  Members  know  from  working 
with  this  program,  has  amounted  to  hav- 
ing so  much  taken  from  EDA  and  so 
much  from  other  departments,  and  then 
putting  it  in  a  package.  As  a  result,  it 
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has  become  an  administrative  iBon- 
stroslty  and  this  must  be  corrected. 

That  Is  all  we  are  trying  to  do.  We  all 
want  to  accomplish  the  same  objectives. 

All  of  our  sut>commlttees  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  are  holding  hear- 
ings right  now  on  the  President's  1974 
budget.  In  that  budget,  as  I  believe  it  has 
been  pointed  out  before,  are  increases  to 
take  care  of  the  funds  that  were  formerly 
in  EDA.  As  we  carry  on  these  hearings 
we  are  probably  going  to  have  to  make  a 
decision.  Should  we  cut  the  President's 
budget  for  rural  development?  Should  we 
cut  the  request  for  SBA?  Should  we  cut 
the  increase  requested  for  HUD?  Those 
are  funds  that  are  supposed  to  take  over 
the  same  job  EDA  Is  doing  now. 

No,  some  Members  wlU  not  do  that. 
They  will  vote  for  the  Increase,  for  the 
authorization,  for  the  extension  of  EDA 
and  then,  increase  the  other  items  as 
well,  thereby  having  it  both  ways.  We 
cannot  have  any  sensible  fiscal  manage- 
ment under  that  kind  of  an  (^jeratlon. 

I  also  sit  as  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  We  were  charged 
by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  to  crane  out  with  a  pro- 
posal that  would  bring  back  to  the  Con- 
gress its  responsibility  in  ocmtrolling 
budgetary  affairs.  Before  we  have  had 
even  an  opportunity  to  hold  our  hear- 
ings or  to  come  out  with  what  Is  a 
recommended  spending  celling  all  of 
the  committees  are  going  ahead,  increas- 
ing authorizations  over  and  above  those 
requested  and  extending  programs 
which  are  not  even  in  the  budget.  Yet, 
as  I  have  stated,  we  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  present  our  proposal  at 
all — and,  I  might  say,  this  not  only  ap- 
plies to  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
but  it  also  applies  to  all  of  the  author- 
izing committees. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  us  be 
factual. 

In  August  of  1972,  the  Congress  passed 
the  Rural  Developm«it  Act,  and  it  was 
praised  from  this  body  to  the  other  body. 
I  believe  it  is  probably  good  legislation. 

In  the  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year, 
page  182,  under  that  legislation,  there  is 
listed  water  and  waste  disposal  loan 
obligation  proposed,  $345  million;  under 
industrial  development  loan  obligation, 
$200  million;  and  under  community 
facility  loan  obligation,  $100  million. 

We  passed  that  legislation  last  year. 
The  administration  wants  to  fund  it. 
Why  do  we  have  to  perpetuate  a  program 
which  we  started  a  number  of  years  ago, 
when  we  can  sutistitute  newer  and  better 
legislation,  as  we  did  under  the  Rural 
Development  Act? 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlemsm  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  I  have 
answers  to  the  questions  asked  by  the 
minority  leader. 

Point  1:  The  («)eratlon  of  the  Rural 
Devel<«)ment  Act  is  a  long  way  off. 

Point  2:  Implementation  of  the  other 
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programs  voted  upon,  such  as  r  5 venue 
sharing,  will  not  come  imtil  July  1974. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  ?  1 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Yes.  I  yield  |to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerau)  R- 

POR») .  I 

Mi-.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  did  not  mention  the  better  community 
legislation.  I  talked  about  a  piece  pf  leg- 
islation that  is  on  the  statute  books  now 
that  was  enacted  August  30,  19721  If  all 
the  administration  wants  to  do  is  fund 
tha*  program  as  Congress  recommended^ 
and  discontinue  the  EDA,  which  wasj 
originally  considered  to  be  a  temljorary 
pieo^  of  legislation,  that  Is  another  mat- 
ter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  tl  e  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Cedeiiberg), 
has  expired. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceel  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chs  Irman. 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  in  (regard 
to  aae  next  request.  I  am  going  \^  resist 
anw, extension  of  the  5  minutes  cjf  time. 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
really  do  not  want  to  prolong  this; 

T^e  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the' request  of  the  gentleman  fron^  Mich- 
igan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
MiChigran  (Mr.  Cederbero)  is  recognized 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JONESof  Alabama.  Mr.  Chiirman, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation.  1 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairpian,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  or  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas a  question. 

My  stibcOTnmlttee  handles  the  appro- 
prlntions  for  EDA  and  there  is  nothing  In 
the'  budget  for  this  program.  Ddcs  the 
gentleman  intend  to  put  £m  ameiidment 
onto  the  appropriation  bill  to  put  money 
in  for  this  program? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  nave  no 
ide^  but  I  would  expect  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  to  be  generous  wjhen  we 
pass  this  bill  to  see  that  the  aj;tion  Is 

taken. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairmin,  that 
is  hot  my  question. 

The  question  is:  There  is  no  mbney  in 
the  budget  now.  Can  we  anticipate  an 
«piendment  to  add  the  money?     i 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.lchair- 
""  man,  if  we  pass  this  bill,  we  ^^  cer- 
talfily  be  soUcitous  enough  of  tlie  gen- 
tletoan  to  put  the  money  in  aild  do  a 
better  job  than  has  been  donel  in  the 
past,  because  we  have  authorized  $7 
billion  in  the  law,  and  we  have  bien  giv- 
en |2  billion.  I 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chpiinnan, 
t^at  raises  another  question. 

II  we  put  the  money  in.  will  t^e  gen 
tleolan  then  support  reductions  in  the 
budget  in  the  other  areas  such  is  rural 
development,  small  business,  aqd  HUD 
br  will  he  be  for  both  of  them? 

Mr.  liAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mrj  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  tjhe  gen 
tleman  from  Arkansas    (Mr.  Hamher- 

SCHICDT) . 


Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  As  to  the 
billion  and  a  qiiarter  dollars  that  has 
been  talked  about  here,  that  is  the  au- 
thorization flgiire.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  has  really  only  been  funding 
at  approximately  30  percent  of  the  au- 
thorization level  or  a  little  over  $350 
million;  I  think  this  point  should  be 
made  clear.  Additionally,  of  the  amount 
that  has  been  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1973.  $11.4  million  has  been  impoimded. 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Well,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  h£is  not  answered  my 
question. 

My  question  is:  Are  the  Members  go- 
ing to  support  both  increases  or  cut  one? 
What  are  they  going  to  cut? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  think,  of 
course,  we  will  get  the  chance  to  study 
the  various  aspects  of  the  legislation 
which  is  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion. Review  of  these  proposals  is  part  of 
the  need  for  this  extension;  to  give  the 
committee  needed  time  to  review  exist- 
ing economic  development  legislation  in 
light  of  these  proposals  and  make  legis- 
lative changes,  if  changes  are  necessary. 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  So  I  would  point 
out  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  nobody  knows 
whether  we  want  to  go  down  one  road 
or  down  both  roads  or  consider  cuts  in 
rural  grants  or  increases  in  EDA. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  my  years  in 
the  Congress,  I  have  witnessed  the  in- 
itiation of  many  Federal  programs  de- 
signed to  meet  many  specific  needs.  The 
test  of  time  proved  some  of  these  pro- 
grams to  be  worthwhile,  some  not-so- 
worthwhile,  and  some  questionable. 

Surely  there  has  never  been  any  ques- 
tion about  the  merits  of  the  Economic 
Development  Administration's  track  rec- 
ord. Sometimes,  one  must  look  back  in 
order  to  tell  where  they  have  been  and 
where  they  are  headed.  Did  they  stay  on 
course?  Did  they  accomplish  their  goals? 
Was  the  trip  necessary?  What  were  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  as  they  Jour- 
neyed into  the  unknown? 

In  order  to  make  an  intelligent  evalua- 
tion of  the  success  or  failure  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration,  I 
believe  we  must  look  back  and  examine 
the  "Congressional  Findings  and  Pur- 
poses" of  the  Public  Works  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965.  I  wish  to  cite  title  42, 
paragraph  3121   of  the  United  States 

Code  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  Congress  declares  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  national  economy  at  a  high 
level  is  vital  to  the  best  Interests  of  the 
United  States,  but  that  some  of  our  re- 
gions, counties,  and  communities  are  suffer- 
ing substantial  and  persistent  unemployment 
and  underemployment;  that  such  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  cause  hardship 
tj  many  individuals  and  their  families,  and 
\vaste  invaluable  human  resources:  that  to 
overcome  this  problem  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, In  cooperation  with  the  States,  should 
help  areas  and  regions  of  substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment to  take  effective  steps  In  planning  and 
financing  their  public  works  and  economic 
development:  that  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance, including  grants  for  public  works  and 
development  facilities  to  communities.  Indus- 
tries, enterprises,  and  Individuals  in  areas 
needing   development   Should   enable   such 


areas  to  enhance  the  domestic  prosperity  by 
the  establishment  of  stable  and  diversified 
local  economies  and  Improved  local  condi- 
tions, provided  that  such  assistance  is  pre- 
ceded by  and  consistent  with  sound,  long- 
range  economic  planning;  and  that  under 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter  new  employ- 
ment opportunities  should  be  created  by 
developing  and  expanding  new  and  existing 
public  works  and  other  facilities  and  re- 
sources rather  than  by  merely  transferring 
Jobs  from  one  area  of  the  United  States 
to  another. 

The  administration  has  made  it  clear 
it  wishes  to  dismantle  many  social  pro- 
grams designed  to  help  people.  This  is 
true  in  housing,  sanitation  fsu:illties, 
rural  development,  programs  for  the 
poor,  the  public  employment  program, 
education  and  others.  But  I  cannot  be- 
lieve the  President  intended  to  cut  off 
opportunities  for  people  to  help  them- 
selves. Community  leaders  In  high  un- 
employment areas  will  attest  to  the  suc- 
cess of  EDA. 

Lest  we  lose  sight  of  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "Economic  Development"  I  would 
suggest  that  the  OfBce  of  Management 
and  Budget  confer  with  Governors  of 
Appalachia,  city  managers  in  Michigan, 
county  administrators  in  California, 
mayors  in  New  England,  and,  last  but 
not  least,  the  EDA  regional  directors. 
Ask  these  directors — appointed  by  the 
present  administration — to  "tell  it  like  it 
is."  Query  these  directors  and  their  aides 
as  to  the  effectiveness  of  EDA.  They  have 
known  the  sense  of  pride  that  is  associ- 
ated with  a  successful  Federal  program. 

I  believe  the  results  of  such  a  survey 
would  lead  to  expansion  of  the  present 
EDA  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  to  be  one  of 
the  150  cosponsors  of  H  Jl.  2246  which  is 
designed  to  extend  the  life  of  EDA  for 
1  year  and  I  urge  the  Members  of  this 
body  to  pass  this  legislation  with  an  over- 
whelming vote. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  continuation  of  the  economic 
development  program  imder  title  V  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965,  the  Regional  Com- 
mission program  and  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration. 

As  a  Representative  from  northern 
Michigan,  I  have  come  to  know  first- 
hand just  how  valuable  these  programs 
are  to  the  growth  of  rural  areas  of  our 
Nation.  My  congressional  district  com- 
prises over  one-fourth  of  the  land  area 
of  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Region.  Michi- 
gan's nth  District  also  includes  five  eco- 
nomic development  districts  under  EDA. 

To  begin  with,  I  want  to  reaffirm  my 
support  for  the  regional  concept  upon 
which  the  title  V  programs  are  based. 
The  President  himself  has  emphasized 
the  importance  of  tackling  the  problems 
of  economic  and  population  imbalance 
between  the  urban  and  rural  areas.  It 
will  be  difiBcult  enough  to  rebuild  the 
cities  to  accommodate  their  present  pop- 
ulations; it  will  be  impossible  if  the  pop- 
ulation flow  continues.  Therefore,  it  is 
imperative — not  just  from  the  rural 
standpoint,  but  from  the  urban  view  as 
well — that  we  create  the  jobs  and  re- 
vitalize the  commimities  of  rural  Amerl- 
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ca  as  pi  irt  of  a  balanced  effort  to  improve 
the  Na  ^'s  well-being. 

The  regional  commissions  and  EDA 
are  vit  il  parts  of  that  balanced  effort 
In  the  nth  Congressional  District  of 
Michig  m,  for  example,  the  Upper  Great 
Lakes  Regional  Commission  in  flscsd 
year  1{  72  alone  provided  some  $1,513,476 
in  gran  :  moneys  that  contributed  to  local 
develoi  ment  projects  totaling  over  $11.4 
mlUior  Some  of  these  projects  might 
have  een  accomplished  without  the 
Comm]  ssion's  sissistance.  However,  I 
think  i :  is  safe  to  say  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority 1  rere  c(»npleted  because  the  Com- 
missior  provided  needed  funds  to  com- 
mimiti  !S  so  they  could  avail  themselves 
of  mat  :hlng  assistance  from  other  Fed- 
eral 8<  JTces.  In  effect,  under  the  able 
leaden  lip  of  Cochairman  Tom  Schwei- 
gert,  t  le  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional 
Comm  ssion  has  acted  as  a  catalyst  for 
numerous  projects  whose  financial  ele- 
ments would  never  have  come  together 
but  for  Its  efforts. 

Like  Pise,  EDA  has  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  northern  Michigan's  eco- 
nomic Igrowth.  In  fiscal  year  1972,  EDA 
inject^  into  the  1 1th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict oyer  $5,400,000  for  a  wide  variety  of 
Job-pr  tducing  public  projects,  business 
loaas  ind  planning  studies.  Last  week, 
EDA  { tmounced  the  approval  of  a  $2.5 
mlUior  loan  for  a  manufacturing  firm 
in  Me]  omlnee,  Mich. — a  company  whose 
new  1  BKiilitles  will  be  located  in  the 
Menoi  linee  Industrial  Park,  also  built 
with  1  DA  f luidlng.  This  new  plant  will 
createi  385  new  jobs  in  an  area  which 
has  ejiperienced  an  imemployment  rate 
of  10  to  15  percent.  It  is  EDA-assisted 
projeos  such  as  this  which  are  giving 
new  life  to  small  communities  across 
northan  Michigan  and  the  Nation. 

If  wp  axe  ever  going  to  overcome  the 
population  and  economic  imbalance  be- 
tween urban  and  rural  America,  we  must 
continue  to  provide  this  loan  and  grant 
assistance.  In  its  proposed  fiscal  1974 
budget;  the  administration  argues  that 
the  futictions  of  EDA  and  the  Regional 
Commissions  can  effectively  be  carried 
on  by  fcan  programs  imder  the  Rural  De- 
velopnent  Act,  special  revenue  sharing 
programs,  and  Increased  business  loan 
guarantees  imder  the  Small  Business 
Admin  Istratlon. 

I  an  skeptical  about  these  arguments 
on  tw<  counts.  First,  the  Small  Business 
Admin  stration  and  the  Rural  Dev^op- 
ment  i  ct  are  primarily  geared  to  provide 
loan  guarantees — not  direct  grants. 
These  oan  policies  alone  will  not  be  fully 
adequi  te  in  overcoming  the  peculiar 
proble:  ns  of  developing  rural  America. 
Even  \  ^Ith  the  availability  of  loan  guar- 
antees rural  areas  cannot  easily  obtain 
the  f u  1  amount  of  private  capital  neces- 
sary t )  finance  costly  projects  such  as 
water  iellvery  systems,  airport  construc- 
tion, 0  immunity  facilities,  and  industrial 
parks.  Therefore,  the  direct  grant 
mones  5  provided  by  the  Regional  Com- 
mlssio  IS  and  EDA  still  will  be  desperately 
neede(  to  compensate  for  the  shortage  of 
capita   in  small  rural  communities. 

Secc  nd,  the  funding  of  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  and  the  special  revenue 
sharin  i  programs  is  by  no  metms  an  ac- 
compl  shed  fact.  While  these  proposals 


may  eventually  provide  the  necessary 
Federal  assistance  for  the  development  of 
rural  America,  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
can  afford  to  let  the  grant  moneys  and 
delivery  systems  under  title  V  lapse  while 
we  wait  for  the  implementation  of  sub- 
stitute programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
Regional  Commission  and  EDA  be  con- 
tinued during  Fiscal  1974.  These  pro- 
grams have  served  northern  Michigan 
and  all  of  rural  America  well.  They  de- 
serve the  continued  support  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
proud  to  represent  Kentucky  which  has 
benefited  so  greatly  from  the  pioneer- 
ing work  in  the  area  of  concentrated 
economic  development  performed  by  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 

Today,  I  am  speaking  in  favor  of  H Jl. 
2246,  however,  by  events  which  are  closer 
to  me  and  my  home  district  than  Ap- 
plachia. 

For  nearly  2  years,  officials  and  civic 
leaders  of  my  home  community,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  have  been  working  tirelessly 
to  develop  a  proposal  which  was  solicited 
and  encouraged  by  officials  of  the  present 
national  administration. 

The  objective  of  this  proposal  was  to 
have  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration designate  a  low-income 
area  of  Louisville  as  a  special  Impact  area 
orSIA. 

As  one  of  EDA's  special  target  areas, 
this  section  of  Louisville  would  then  be- 
come the  site  for  a  concentrated,  well- 
coordinated,  and  thoroughly  compre- 
hensive effort  to  bolster  the  economy  and 
obtain  useful,  productive  employment  for 
its  127,000  residents. 

If  I  might  paraphrase  the  recent  words 
of  the  President,  the  designation  as  a 
special  Impact  area  would  provide  a  great 
many  imemployed  and  underemployed 
Loulsvillians  with  an  opportunity  to  "do 
something  for  themselves." 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  efforts  of  the  Louisville  officials 
working  through  the  office  of  Maj.  Frank 
W.  Burke  and  through  the  Louisville 
Economic  Development  Council,  Inc., 
were  successful.  Louisville  met  the  cri- 
teria imposed  by  the  Federal  officials  In 
Washlngtcm.  It  won  the  coveted  designa- 
tion as  one  of  EDA's  special  impact 
areas. 

But  now  comes  the  kicker. 

One  week  before  the  Commerce  De- 
partment announced  Louisville's  victory, 
the  Presidential  budget  had  been  released 
annoimclng  the  intention  to  do  away 
with  the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration. » 

Thus,  after  all  of  the  effort  and  the 
considerable  expense  which  went  into  de- 
veloping the  Louisville  proposal,  after 
meeting  all  the  standards  set  by  officials 
of  this  administration,  Louisville  now  has 
been  told  that  there  would  not  be  sm 
Economic  Development  Administration 
to  carry  out  the  special  impact  progranL 

The  leaders  back  home  in  my  district — 


and  all  of  the  others  which  have  worked 
to  cooperate  with  EDA's  special  impact 
program — are  suddenly  told  that  their 
effort  may  have  been  in  vain,  or  that  it 
may  only  partially  prove  worthwhile. 

By  passing  this  bill  (HJl.  2246)  today, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  can  tell  the  ad- 
ministration that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try do  want  to  something  for  themselves. 

In  my  district,  the  people  do  want  to 
bring  in  new  industry  and  commerce  to  a 
9,728-acre  inner-city  area  of  economic 
stagnation. 

They  do  want  to  see  new  vocational 
training  centers  established  so  that  the 
job  skills  of  the  unemployed  and  under- 
employed can  be  upgraded. 

In  essence,  I  think  these  are  the  kind 
of  priorities  shared  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  In  all  of  the  congressional 
districts  of  this  great  country. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  cast  their 
vote  today  in  favor  of  increasing  the  self- 
sufficiency  of  our  less  fortuI)^.te  citizens 
by  voting  in  favor  of  this  bill.  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  a  sponsor  of  H.R.  2246.  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Ex- 
tension Act.  I  firmly  believe  this  measure 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  that 
the  House  wiU  consider  this  year. 

I  say  this  because  of  what  is  at  stake. 
We  are  talking  about  jobs;  we  are  talking 
about  human  beings  having  the  oppor- 
tunity of  working  to  support  themselves 
and  their  families  and  functioning  as 
productive  citizens.  To  me  there  is  no 
higher  priority  than  strengthenln^the 
economic  well-being  of  our  peoplfe. 

The  administration  wants  to  kill  off 
a  number  of  programs  imder  the  guise  of 
improving  governmental  efficiency.  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  this  objective  but 
let  us  not  kid  ourselves  witlva  lot  of  talk 
about  improving  the  utilization  of  Fed- 
eral resources  by  dismembering  agencies 
that  do  not  happen  to  fit  the  swlministra- 
tion's  new  federalism  scheme.  Let  us 
face  it,  there  is  a  more  basic  issue  at 
hand.  The  administration  Is  faced  with 
a  mounting  deficit  suid  a  tax  increase 
because  of  economic  mismanagement. 

To  worm  its  way  off  this  fiscal  hook 
the  administration  wants  to  dump  the 
blame  on  the  Congress  by  criticizing  us 
for  excessive  spending  and  pointing  a 
finger  at  us  for  a  tax  incretise  to  pay  for 
these  programs.  Well,  I  think  this  ap- 
proach Is  full  of  holes  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  programs  involved.  In- 
cluding those  of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration,  are  designed  to 
create  additional  tax  revenues  because 
they  put  people  to  work. 

I  am  all  for  controlling  excessive 
spending.  In  the  psist  4  years  the  Con- 
gress has  cut  unnecessary  Presidoitlal 
spending  requests  by  over  $20  billion.  The 
cuts  have  been  made  in  areas  where  they 
should  be  made. 

They  have  not  been  made  in  programs 
that  are  beneficial  to  the  people  of  this 
country. 

The  administration  has  attempted  to 
justify  the  dismantling  of  EDA  on  the 
basis  of  improving  the  Federal  Govern- 
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ment  and  strengthening  local  t  nd  State 
government.  In  this  instance  tli  e  justifl- 
cfitlon  Is  fallacious.  First  of  all.  the  pur- 
poee  of  the  Public  Works  and  f^cononilc 
Development  Act  is  to  provida  Federal 
assistance,  in  cooperation  with  the  States 
and  localities,  to  economically  depressed 
areas  to  help  themselves.  Thise  areas 
develop  their  own  plans  for  economic 
development  and  the  creation  of  jobs.  At 
the  present  time,  there  is  no  olper  Fed- 
eral program  that  assists  economically 
depressed  areas  In  this  manner.  | 

Improvement  of  intergovemniental  re- 
laticns  through  special  revenu^  sharing 
is  broached  as  a  reason  for  scuttling  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act.  Even  if  special  revenue  shar- 
ing Is  enacted  it  would  not  become  effec- 
tlvp  imtil  fiscal  year  1975,  a  year  after 
EDA  is  abolished.  There  would  be  no 
program  to  fill  the  gap  and  our  Repressed 
aseas  would  be  left  holding  the  bag. 
,  The  administration  has  cited! the  Ru- 
Tal  Development  Act  as  a  repiswiement 
for  the  legislation  we  are  considiering  to- 
day. Unfortimately,  the  administration 
falls  to  point  out  that  the  Rural  IDevelop- 
nieht  Act  is  basically  a  rural  Ipan  pro- 
gram. On  the  other  hand,  the  public  fa- 
cility program  under  EDA  is  a  grant  pro- 
gram for  both  urban  and  rural  areas. 
Tlie  loan  program  Is  no  substitute  for 
the  grant  program.  Distressed  areas  need 
grants,  not  loans.  ]_ 

I  The  programs  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  are  mentioned  sis  substi- 
tutes for  EDA  programs.  While  SBA  can 
complement  EDA,  it  Is  not  an  ^equate 
substitute  because  it  is  more  of  a  mecha- 
nism to  assist  small  businessmen  and 
xtoes  not  have  the  legislative  wherewithal 
td  carry  out  economic  developttient  ac- 
tivities authorized  by  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act]  Specifi- 
cally, SBA  can  make  direct  loans  of  up 
to  $350,000  to  assist  small  business ;  EDA 
through  Its  business  development  pro- 
gram makes  loans  in  excess  of  $1  million 
to  create  permanent  Jobs  in  areas  of 
high  imemployment  and  undei  employ- 
ment. 

JjOi  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
.to  note  that  the  imemployment  rate  has 
gorie  up  again.  This  is  no  timj  to  kill 
oft  programs  that  are  designed  Vo  create 
employment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairma<i.  I  per- 
sonaUy  feel  we  are  going  to  make  a  mis- 
take here  that  we  have  made  so  often 
in  the  past  If  this  legislation  la  not  ap- 
proved. I  have  no  doubt  about  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  today,  tut  if  we 
fall  to  fund  it  we  are  going  to  iiee  a  pe- 
riod where  nothing  is  going  to  be  done 
In  the  way  of  economic  development  in 
the  most  distressed  areas  of  America. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  Is 
no  substitute  for  the  EDA.  Neither  is  the 
Rural  Development  Administration.  The 
Farmers  Home  Administration  1^  no  sub- 
stitute. That  legislation  operated  in  areas 
that  are  not  in  great  need,  butlihe  EDA 
has  performed  exemplary  work  in  areas 
like  Appalachia.  In  eastern  Kentucky  and 
West  Virginia  and  other  sections  of  the 
coimtry,  SBA  is  not  serving  those  com- 
munities with  small  resources,  because  it 
was  not  set  up  to  cope  with  Apptilachla's 
pectiUau-  and  unique  problems. 


The  SBA,  the  RDA,  and  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  have  different 
orientations  entirely.  They  do  their  own 
Jobs  well  but  they  are  Just  not  designed 
to  handle  massive  areawide  problems 
such  as  we  have  in  Appalachia. 

The  only  program,  the  only  ongoing 
program,  we  have  in  the  poorest  of  the 
poor  communities  are  the  programs  of 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion. I  would  hate  to  see  the  work  pre- 
viously imdertaken  by  EDA  abandoned 
on  the  theory  that  other  governmental 
agencies  will  take  over.  If  other  govern- 
mental agencies  are  going  to  take  over 
rural  development,  it  will  require  a  tran- 
sition period  or  at  least  1  year,  and  pos- 
sibly several. 

I  cannot  see  why  this  Congress  would 
go  along  with  any  proposal  which  would 
leave  the  most  economically  disadvan- 
taged sections  of  the  entire  coimtry  with- 
out hope  or  succor  for  at  least  another 
year. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  Is  the  least 
that  we  can  do.  If  we  are  going  to  hold  the 
people  in  these  rural  communities  such 
as  those  I  represent,  it  would  take  $50 
million  for  the  next  year  for  water  and 
sanitation  facilities  alone.  The  same 
thing  is  true  in  many  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia commimlties,  and  throughout  the 
Appalachian  area.  It  takes  a  long  time  to 
get  a  program  like  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration  into  operation, 
and  it  has  taken  several  years  to  bring 
it  to  its  present  level.  If  the  President  is 
determined  to  dismantle  the  Economic 
Development  Administration,  Congress 
should  serve  notice  that  here  is  where 
the  line  is  to  be  drawn.  We  should  say  in 
a  loud  voice  that  the  only  act  that  we 
have  in  existence  to  serve  the  poorest  of 
the  poor  communities  in  this  coimtry 
will  not  be  destroyed.  We  must  serve  no- 
tice that  we  intend  that  this  act  should 
continue  to  serve  these  communities,  and 
continue  its  task  of  improving  the  life  of 
rural  America. 

I  am  hoi}eful,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
vote  will  be  overwhelming  on  this,  and 
that  the  necessary  funds  will  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  it  out  to  the  full  intent 
of  the  American  people  and  the  Congress 
that  represents  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  has  expired. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  having  the 
opportunity  to  express  my  strong  support 
rural  area — an  area  that  has  a  histori- 
for  legislation  which  provides  for  a  1- 
year  extension  of  Economic  Development 
Administration  at  Its  present  level  of 
funding. 

While  I  am  in  full  accord  with  the 
President's  goal  to  hold  the  line  on  taxes 
and  inflation  by  eliminating  those  pro- 
grams which  have  proven  to  be  ine£B- 
clent  or  ineffective.  I  cannot  agree  that 
EDA  falls  Into  this  category. 

By  ending  the  EDA  program  now, 
many  areas  in  California,  particularly 
the  18th  Congressional  District,  would 
be  unable  to  cope  with  unemployment 
which  continues  to  be  a  severe  problem. 
The  most  recent  Department  of  Labor 
figures  for  the  counties  I  represented 
during  my  first  three  terms  in  oflQce  show 


that  the  average  unemployment  rate  In 
1971  for  Kern  Coimty  was  6.3  percent 
and  for  Tulare  County — 7.3  percent.  This 
alarming  high  rate  of  unemployment  at- 
tests to  the  fsu;t  that  the  need  for  pro- 
grams like  EDA  has  not  diminished. 

Both  counties  desperately  need  Federal 
assistance  to  stimulate  employment.  The 
EDA  program,  which  assists  communities 
In  attracting  industry  and,  in  turn, 
creates  Jobs  In  the  area,  Is  a  vital  neces- 
sity in  combating  the  unemployment 
problem. 

Several  of  the  communities  in  my  dis- 
trict, particularly  hard-hit  by  unemploy- 
ment, have  relied  on  EDA's  assistance. 
The  city  of  Delano  can  testify  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  program.  The  city  has 
laid  dormant  over  an  8-year  period;  the 
tax  base  gained  from  property  sales  and 
other  limited  sources  was  so  low  that  a 
reduction  in  staff  was  necessary;  no 
capital  improvement  programs  were  pos- 
sible; and  an  unemployment  rate  of  9.4 
percent  to  as  high  as  23  percent  made 
the  city's  future  bleak. 

One  of  the  projects  approved  by  EDA 
for  Delano  was  the  construction  of  sewer 
and  water  facilities  in  conjunction  with 
the  establishment  of  a  61 -acre  industrial 
park  at  the  site  of  the  Delano  Airport. 
This  project  he&  the  potential  for  creat- 
ing more  than  1,300  new  Jobs  in  Delano. 
As  the  city  manager  of  Delano,  James 
Peel,  stated: 

The  EDA  program  has  enabled  the  city  of 
Delano  to  belp  themselves  and  It  has  pro- 
vided the  stimulus  to  change  the  future  of 
our  community. 

In  Portervllle,  EDA  assistance  provided 
funds  for  the  construction  of  capital  im- 
provement projects  which  resulted  in 
new  employment  opportunities  in  this 
rural  area — an  area  that  has  a  histori- 
cally high  unemployment  rate.  Ed  Valli- 
ere,  the  city  manager  told  me  that  Por- 
tervllle's  participation  In  the  EDA  pro- 
gram during  a  time  of  stress  has  proven 
to  be  a  catalyst  for  the  continued  indus- 
trial growth  and  economical  stabilization 
of  the  community. 

EDA  assistance  has  been  especially 
helpful  to  the  minorities  living  in  Visalia. 
The  grants  from  EDA  have  opened  up  job 
opportunities  for  Mexican-Americans 
who,  having  been  displaced  by  the  mech- 
anization of  agriculture  would  be  on  the 
welfare  roUs.  Another  important  benefit 
is  that  there  now  exists  suitable  jobs  for 
the  young  people  of  this  community. 

I  think  worthy  of  note  is  a  statement  by 
Lynn  Dredge,  the  city  manager  of  Tul- 
are. In  referring  to  the  grants  the  city 
has  received,  he  states  that — 

The  EDA  funds  have  been  the  most  pro- 
ductive grant-in-&ld  dollars  which  have  been 
provided  this  community  in  terms  of  long- 
range  development  and  provided  employment 
opportunities  for  under-employed  and  un- 
employed people.  When  considering  the  fact 
that  our  community  has  a  6%  to  6%  un- 
employment rate,  our  new  industrial  park 
and  its  first  industry  wlU  have  an  immeas- 
urable Impact  for  good  on  Tulare. 

Not  only  has  EDA  been  effective  in 
aiding  Industrial  growth  of  cities  in  my 
district,  it  has  provided  substantial 
fit  to  the  Tule  River  Indian  Reservation 
As  a  result  of  EDA's  grant,  a  community 
services  buUding  has  been  constructed, 
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provlclng  employment  for  26  residents  of 
the  re  ervation.  as  well  as  serving  as  the 
hub  fo  :  tribal  activities. 

I  th  nk  it  is  clearly  understood,  from 
the  ab  )ve  examples,  that  the  benefits  re- 
sultinj  from  these  EDA  grants  have  been 
of  pai  amount  importance.  It  certainly 
shows  that  economically  depressed  com- 
munit  Bs  have  legitimate  needs  for  EDA 
funds. 

I  be  ieve  that  the  best  way  to  quickly 
reduce  unemployment  is  to  provide 
grants  and  loans  for  local  government 
and  bi  slness  construction  projects  which 
create  immediate  construction  jobs  in 
areas  )f  high  unemplojonent  and,  thus, 
will  hi  ve  highly  desirable  side  effects  in 
creatir  g  new  employment  throughout  the 
area. 

It  h  IS  been  my  experience  that  EDA 
has  be  in  one  of  the  most  functional  and 
expedii  nt  agencies  that  I  and  my  staff 
have  1  ad  an  opportunity  to  deal  with. 
EDA  is  the  most  effective  mechanism  yet 
devisee  to  help  in  the  solution  of  some  of 
the  di  ficult  problems  of  our  Nation. 
Therel  >re,  I  recommend,  strongly,  that 
legisla  Ion  to  extend  this  program  be 
given  1  ill  support  by  the  Members  of  the 
House  )f  Representatives. 

Mr.  JTIENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  stri  ;e  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  some  good 
results  from  the  projects  accomplished 
under  the  Economic  Development  Act. 
in  my  udgment  the  time  is  now  ripe  for 
EDA  t )  terminate. 

ED/  was  essentially  an  emergency 
public  works  kind  of  program.  Some 
even  (all  it  a  make-work  program.  It 
could  be  justified  at  a  time  of  wide- 
spread economic  distress,  but  it  is  less 
releva  it  now  when  the  economy  is  mov- 
ing al  ead  well. 

ED/  could  still  be  justified,  and  be 
neede<  if  there  were  no  alternative  pro- 
grams But  we  have  been  told  today  that 
the  pr  jposed  administration  budget  will 
provic  ;  $1.4  billion  in  loans  and  grants. 
For  u  stance,  nearly  half  of  the  funds 
expen(  ed  under  EDA  are  for  sewer  and 
water  projects.  We  have  lots  of  compet- 
itive 1  rograms  through  other  agencies 
for  sei  rer  and  water.  Other  agencies  like 
SBA,  Jural  Development,  HUD,  and  so 
forth,  ilso  have  funds  or  loans  for  similar 
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NAGA)  having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
Adams,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  2246)  to  amend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965 
to  extend  the  authorizations  for  a  1-year 
period  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  295. 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pfo  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION   TO   RECOMMTT  OFFKRED  BT   MR.  GROVEB 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROVER.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
its  present  form. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Oroveh  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.R.  2246  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  Is 
ordered  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  278,  najrs  108, 
not  voting  46,  as  follows: 


'■  CEA  has  also  recommended  ter- 
minati  )n  of  EDA.  I  hope  we  concur  here 
.  An  extra  $1.2  billion,  as  provided 
:.|l.    2246,    will    surely    wreck    the 
Most  of  us  have  expressed  in- 
in  holding  down  expenses  this 
have  a  good  opportunity  to  do 
1  oting  down  H.R.  2246. 
CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Comm  ttee  rises. 

Acc(  rdingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Si  Baker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Matsu- 
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Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 


Foley 

Ford. 
William  D. 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Froehllch 

Pulton 

Puqua 

Oaydos 

Olalmo 

Olnn 

Gonzalez 

Orasso 

Gray 

Green,  Dreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Gunter 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
Schmidt 

Hanley 

Hanrahan 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hays 

H«bert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 


Jones,  N.C. 

Obey 

Stanton, 

Jones,  Tenn. 

O'Hara           >»* 

~4J.  William 

Jordan 

O'Neill 

Stanton, 

Karth 

Passman 

JiOnesV. 

Kastenmeier 

Patman 

Stark 

Kazen 

Patten 

Steed 

Keating 

Pepper 

Steele 

Kemp 

Perkins 

Stephens 

Kluczynskl 

Pettis 

Stokes 

Kyros 

Peyser 

Stratton 

Landrum 

Poage 

Stubblefield 

Lehman 

Podell 

Stuckey 

Litton 

Preyer 

Studds 

Long,  La. 

Price,  m. 

Sullivan 

Long,  Md. 

Pritchard 

Symington 

Lett 

Qiile 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Lujan 

QulUen 

Taylor.  N  C. 

McCioskey 

Randall 

Thomi>8on,  N.J 

McCormack 

Ran  gel 

Thomson.  Wis. 

McDade 

Rees 

Tbone 

McPaU 

Reld 

Thornton 

McKay 

Reuss 

Tieman 

McKinney 

Riegle 

Udall 

McSpadden 

Roberts 

Ullman 

Macdonald 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Van  Deerlto 

Madden 

Rod  too 

VXbder  Jagt 

MaUary 

Roe 

Vanik 

Mann 

Roncalio,  Wyo 

Veysey 

Martto.  N.C. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Vigorlto 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Rose 

Waggonner 

Mathlfi.  Oa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Walsh 

Matsunaga 

Roush 

Wampler 

Mazzoll 

Roy 

Whalen 

Meeds 

Roybal 

White 

Melcher 

Runnels 

Whltten 

Metcalfe 

Ruppe 

WidnaU 

Mezvlnsky 

Ruth 

Wilson. 

MUler 

Ryan 

Charles  H., 

MUls,  Ark. 

St  Germain 

CaUf. 

Mlnish 

Rarasln 

WUson, 

Mink 

Sarbanes 

Charles,  Tex. 

MltcheU,  Md. 

Scherle 

Wolfl 

MlzeU 

Schroeder 

Wright 

Moakley 

Seiberltog 

Wyman 

MoUohan 

Shriver 

Yates 

Montgomery 

ShuBter 

Yatron 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Slkes 

Young,  Alaska 

Morgan 

SUk 

Young,  Ga. 

Moss 

Skubltz 

Young,  S.C. 

Murphy,  m. 

Slark 

Yoxmg,  Tex. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Zablockl 

Myers 

.Smith.  N.Y. 

Zion 

Natcher 

Snyder 

Zwach 

Nedzl 

Spence 

Nix 

Staggers 

Anderson,  Ul. 

Archer 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Bennett 

Blackburn 

Broomfield 

Brown,  Mich. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlato 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Collier 

Collins 

Conable 

Coughlto 

Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Devtoe 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenbom 
Esch 
Ftodley 
Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Porsythe 
Prellnghuysen 


NAYS — 108 

Prenzel 

Prey 

GUman 

Gold  water 

Goodllng 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Guyer 

Hansen,  Idaho 

HUlls 

Hogan 

Holt 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jcoman 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Ketchimt 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Lent 

McClory 

McCoUlster 

Madigan 

Mabon 

MaUUard 

Marazltl 

Martin,  Nebrl 

Mayne 

Michel 

MUford 

Mills.  Md. 


Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mosher 
Nelsen 
Parrts 
Railsback 
Regula 
Rlnaldo 
Robinson,  Va. 
Rogers 

Roncalio,  N.Y. 
RouBselot 
Sandman 
Batterfield 
Saylor 
Schneebell 
Sebellus 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Symms 
Taloott 
Teague,  CaUf . 
Towell,  Nev. 
Treen 


/ 


Itehurst 
Wiggins 
WUllams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
■WyUe 
Young,  ni. 


NOT  VOTINO — 46 


Ashbrook 

BadUlo 

Bafalls 

BeU 

Bergland 

Blaggi 

Bray 

Brooks 

Brotzman 


Carney,  Ohio 
Chlsholm 
Conlan 
Dickinson 

Pish 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
GrUSths 


Harsha 

Harvey 

Hinsbaw 

HoUfleld 

Hoamer 

Jones,  Okla. 

Ktog 

Koch 

Kuykendall 
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Leggett  Pickle  Roaenttial 

McBwen  Pike  Teagua.  Tex. 

MlnsbMl,  Ohio  Powell.  Ohio  Waldle 

MltcheO.  N.y.  Price.  Tex.  Winn 

NlchoU  Barlck  Tovmg  FU. 

O'Brien  Rhodes 

Owens  Rooney,  N.T. 

So  tbe  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  fallowing 
pa%s: 

On  this  vote: 
'  Mr.    McEwea    for,    with    Mr.    pieman 
against. 

Mr.  Dickinson  for,  with  Mr.  Oonlad  against. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York  for,  flth  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida,  against. 

Mr.  Pickle  for,  with  Mr.  Rhodes  against. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  for.  with  Mr.  King  against. 

Mr.  Nichols  for,  with  Mr.  Price  pt  Texas 
against.    . 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  tor,  ^tii  Mr. 
Bafalts  against. 

Mn.  Chlsholm  for,  with  Mr.  Hosmer 
against. 

UiitU  further  notice: 

Mr.  Oettys  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Haraba. 

Mr.  Bergland  with  Mr.  Brotzman 

Mrs.  GrlfflthB  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  BadUlo  with  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Ml^iall  of 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Pike  with  Mr.  Hln&haw. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Kuykendal^ 

Mr.  Owens  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Powell  df  Ohio. 

Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  |ones  of 
Oklahoma. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an|iounced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  lal([  on  the 
teble. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM 
SENATE 


Be- 

the 
voca- 
^utborlze 
to   those 
pvir- 


revlse 
lor 


otaer 


A  further  message  from  thel  Senate 
by  Mr.  Arrlngton,  one  of  Its  cleta,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agree:  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  ^ith  an 
amendment  to*a  bill  of  the  Senat|e  of  the 
following  title: 

S.  7.  An  act  to  amend  the  Vocational 
habUltatlon  Act  to  extend  and 
authorization  of  grants  to  States 
tlonal   rehabilitation   services,   to 
grants '  for   rehabilitation   services 
with  severe  disabilities,  and  for 
poses. 

I 

li  GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  revise  and  extend  t^ieir  re- 
marks on  the  bill  Just  consideHed,  and 
to  include  therein  extraneous!  matter 
and  that  all  Members  may  have  Sl  legisla- 
tive days  In  which  to  extend  t^elr  re- 
marks on  the  bUl,  and  that  I  msy  revise 
Euad  extend  the  remarks  I  madf  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objefction  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frpm  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE 


REHABILITATION  ACT  OF  1973 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  fiom  the 


Speaker's  desk  the  bUl — S.  7 — to  amend 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  to  ex- 
tend and  revise  the  authorization  of 
grants  to  States  for  vocational  reha- 
bilitation services,  to  authorize  grants 
for  rehabilitation  services  to  those  with 
severe  disabilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  a  Senate  amendment  to  the 
House  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
to  the  House  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  b«  In- 
serted by  the  House  engrossed  amendment 
Insert: 

That  thfii  Act,  with  the  following  table  of 
contents,  may  be  cited  as  the  "Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1972". 

TABLE  OP  CONTENTS 
Sec.  2.  Declaration  of  purpose. 
Sec.  3.  Rehabilitation    Services    Administra- 
tion. 
Sec.  4.  Advance  funding. 
Sec.  5.  Joint  funding. 
Sec.  6.  Consolidated  rehabilitation  plan. 
Sec.  7.  Deflnltlons. 

Sec.  8.  Allotment  percentage.  \ 

Sec.  9.  Audit.  V^ 

Sec.  10.  Nondupllcatlon. 

TITLE  I— VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 
SERVICES 
Past  A — Ozxraun.  Provisions 
Sec.  100.  Declaration  of  purpose:  Authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations. 
Sec.  101.  State  plans. 
Sec.  102.  Individualized    written    rehabUlta- 

tlon  program. 
Sec.  103.  Scope   of   vocational   rehabilitation 

services. 
Sec.  104.  Non-Federal  share  for  construction. 

Pabt  B — Basic  Vocational  Rxrabiutation 
Ser  vices 
See.  110.  State  allotments. 
Sec.  111.  Pasrments  to  States. 
Sec.  112.  Client  assistance. 
Past  C — Innovation  and  Expansion  Grants 
Sec.  120.  State  allotments. 
Sec.  121.  Payments  to  States. 

TITLE  n — COMPREHENSIVE  REHABILITA- 
TION SERVICES 
Sec.  200.  Declaration  of  purpose:  Authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations. 
Sec.  201.  State  allotments. 
Sec.  202.  Payments  to  States. 
Sec.  203.  State  programs. 
Sec.  204.  Special  projects.     " 
Sec.  205.  Definition. 

TITLE  m— SPECIAL  FEDERAL  RESPONSI- 
BILITIES 

Sec.  300.  Declaration  of  purpose. 

Sec.  301.  Orants  for  construction  of  rehabili- 
tation faclUtles. 

Sec.  302.  Vocational  training  services  for 
handicapped  individuals. 

Sec.  303.  Mortgage  insiirance  for  rehabUitlon 
faculties. 

Sec.  304.  Annual  Interest  grants  for  mort- 
gages for  rehabllltion  facilities. 

Sec.  306.  Special  projects  and  demonstra- 
tions. 

Sec.  306.  National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind 
Youths  and  Adults. 

Sec.  307.  Rehabilitation  Centers  for  Deaf  In- 
dividuals. 

Sec.  308.  Rehabilitation  Centers  for  Spinal 
Cord  Injvirles. 

Sec.  309.  Orants  for  services  for  end-stage 
renal  disease. 

Sec.  310.  Rehabilitation  services  for  older 
blind  individuals. 

Sec.  311.  National  Advisory  CoiUicU  on  Re- 
habilitation of  Handicapped  In- 
dividuals. 


Sec.  312.  State  advisory  councils. 
Sec.  313.  Oeneral  grant  and  contract  reqiilre- 
ments. 
TITLE  rV— RESEARCH  AND  TRAININO 
Sec.  400.  Declaration  of  purpose. 
Sec.  401.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
See.  402.  Research. 
Sec.  403.  Training. 
Sec.  404.  Reports. 
TITLE  V— ADMLNISTRA-nON  AND  PRO- 
GRAM AND  PROJECT  EVALUATION 

Sec.  600.  Administration. 

Sec.  601.  Program  and  project  evaluation. 

Sec.  502.  Obtaining  Information  from  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

Sec.  503.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Sec.  604.  Reports. 

Sec.  606.  Sheltered  workshop  study. 

TTITiE  VI — OFFICE  FOR  THE 
HANDICAPPED 

Sec.  600.  Establishment  of  Office. 

Sec.  601.  Function  of  Office. 

Sec.  602.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

TITLE   Vn— MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  700.  Effect  on  ezlsting  laws. 

Sec.  701.  Federal  Interagency  Committee  on 
Handicapped  Employees. 

Sec.  702.  National  Commission  on  Trans- 
•  *  portatlon  and  Housing  for  Handi- 
capped Individuals. 

Sec.  708.  Architectural  and  Transportation 
Barriers  Compliance  Board. 

Sec.  704.  Employment  under  Federal  con- 
tracts. 

Sec.  705.  Nondiscrimination  luider  Federal 
grants. 

Sec.  706.  Appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

DBCI.ARATION     Or    PTTSPOSX 

Sec.  2.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  provide 
a  statutory  basis  for  the  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices Administration,  to  establish  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare an  Office  for  the  Handlcapi>ed,  and  to 
authorize  programs  to — 

(1)  develop  and  implement  comprehensive 
and  continuing  State  plans  for  meeting  tbe 
current  and  future  needs  for  providing  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services  to  handicapped 
Individuals  and  to  provide  such  services  for 
the  benefit  of  such  Individuals,  serving  first 
those  with  the  most  severe  handicaps,  so 
that  they  may  prepare  for  and  engage  In 
gainful  employment; 

(2)  evaluate  the  rehabilitation  potential 
of  handicapped  Individuals; 

(3)  develop,  Implement,  and  provide  com- 
prehensive rehabilitation  services  to  meet  the 
current  and  future  needs  of  handicapped  In- 
dividuals for  whom  a  vocational  goal  is  not 
possible  or  feasible  so  that  they  may  Improve 
their  ability  to  live  with  greater  independence 
and  self-sufficiency; 

(4)  assist  In  the  construction  and  Im- 
provement of  rehabilitation  faculties; 

(6)  develop  new  and  innovative  methods 
of  applying  the  most  advanced  medical  tech- 
nology, scientific  achievement,  ahd  psycho- 
logical and  social  knowledge  to  solve  reha- 
bilitation problems  and  develop  new  and  In- 
novative methods  of  providing  rehabilitation 
services  to  handicapped  Individuals  through 
research,  special  projects,  and  demonstra- 
tions; 

(6)  Initiate  and  expand  services  to  groups 
of  handicapped  Individuals  (Including  those 
who  are  homeboiind  and  institutionalized) 
who  have  been  underserved  In  the  past; 

(7)  direct  the  conduct  of  various  studies 
and  experiments  to  focus  on  long  neglected 
problem  areas; 

(8)  promote  and  expand  employment  op- 
portunities in  the  public  and  private  sectors 
for  handicapped  Individuals  and  to  place 
such  Individuals  In  employment; 

(9)  establish  client  assistance  pUot  proj- 
ects; 

(10)  provide  assistance  for  the  purpose  of 
Increasing  the  number  of  rehabUltatlon  per- 
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aonnel  and  IniiriMnlnn  their  skills  through 
trainlig:  and 

(11)  evaluate  existing  approcM^hes  to  archl- 
tectur  J  and  transjKjrtatlon  barriers  con- 
fronts ig  handicapped  individuals,  develop 
new  SI  ich  approaches,  enforce  statutory  and 
ngula  ory  standards  and  requirements  re- 
gardls  5  barrier-free  construction  of  public 
faelllt  es  and  study  and  develop  solutions  to 
exlstU  g  housing  and  transportation  barriers 
Import  ng  handicapped  individuals. 

REHj  BILITATION    services    ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  3  (a) .  There  shall  be  in  the  Depart- 
ment 3f  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  a 
Rehab  lltation  Services  Administration 
which  shaU  be  administered  by  a  Commis- 
sioner (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
misslc  ler") .  The  Commissioner  shaU  carry 
out  ai  d  administer  aU  programs  and  direct 
the  pe  "formance  of  all  services  for  which  au- 
thorlt;  is  provided  under  titles  I  through 
rV  of   this  Act. 

(b)  There  shaU  be  within  such  Adminls- 
tratlo] .  a  Division  of  Research,  Training,  and 
Evalui  tion,  which  shaU  be  responsible  for 
carrylj  g  out  programs  and  projects  under 
title  I  r  of  this  Act.  There  shaU  be  within 
such  L  Ivislon  a  Center  for  Technology  Assess- 
ment md  Application,  which  shall  be  re- 
sponsl  »le  few  developing  and  supporting,  and 
stlmul  itlng  the  development  and  utUlzatlon 
(inclu  ;lng  production  and  distribution  of 
new  t  ad  existing  devices)  of,  innovative 
metho  La  of  applying  advanced  medical  tech- 
nology scientific  achievement,  and  psycho- 
logical and  social  knowledge  to  solve  rehabil- 
itation problems,  and  for  administration  of 
the  ac  Ivities  described  in  section  402(b)  (2) . 
Such  I  Ivlsion  shall  be  directed  by  an  Assist- 
ant C«  [nmlssioner,  who  shaU  be  responsible 
to  the  Commissioner  and  shaU  be  a  person 
of  out  itandlng  scientific  and  technological 
achiev  ment  and  learning  and  shall  carry 
out  hi  responslbUlties  in  consiUtatlon  with 
the  Ni  tional  Science  Foundation  and  the 
Nation  il  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  shall  be 
asslgn(  d  at  least  ten  fuU-tlme  positions,  five 
of  wh;  ;h  shaU  be  filled  by  professionals  of 
qualifl  »tions  similar  to  the  Assistant  Com- 
mlsslo  ler. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  take  whatever 
action  is  necessary  to  insure  that  funds  ap- 
proprl  ited  pursuant  to  this  Act,  as  well  as 
unexp  nded  appropriations  for  carrying  out 
the  Vc  national  Rehabilitation  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
31-42)  are  expended  only  for  the  programs, 
person  lel,  and  administration  of  programs 
carriec  out  under  this  Act. 

(d)  [n  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  A  :t,  the  authorized  level  of  full-time 
persoE  ael,  or  the  equivalent,  assigned  to  the 
Rehab  ilitation  Services  Administration  to 
carry  mt  duties  related  to  the  administra- 
tion o    this  Act,  Is  Increased  by  sixty. 

ADVANCE  rUNDING 

Sec.  4.   (a)    For  the  purpose  of  affording^ 


adequ  ite  notice  of  funding  avaUable  undei 
this  A  ct,  appropriations  under  this  Act  are 
autho  Ized  to  be  Included  in  the  appropria- 
tion i  ct  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  rear  for  which  they  are  avaUable  for 
obliga  lion. 

(b)  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the 
advan  se  funding  method  of  timing  appro- 
prlatli  n  action,  the  authority  provided  by 
subset  tion  (a)  of  this  section  shall  apply 
notwl  ;h8tanding  that  Its  Initial  appUcatlon 
win  n  suit  in  the  enactment  in  the  same  year 
(wh^1  tier  in  the  same  appropriation  Act  or 
other  rise)  of  two  sepwate  appropriations, 
one  fi  r  the  then  current  fiscal  year  and  one 
for  tB  i  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

JOINT  FTJNDINa 

Sec  5.  Pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed 
by  th  I  President,  and  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  iie  other  provisions  of  this  Act,  where 
fundi  are  provided  for  a  single  project  by 
more  than  one  Federal  agency  to  an  agency 


or  organlzatiom  assisted  under  this  Act,  the 
Federal  agency  prlncipaUy  Involved  may  be 
designated  to  act  for  all  in  administering  the 
funds  provided,  and.  In  such  cases,  a  single 
non-Federal  share  requirement  may  be  es- 
tablished according  to  the  proportion  of 
funds  advanced  by  each  agency.  When  the 
principal  agency  involved  is  the  RehabUlta- 
tlon Services  Administration,  It  may  waive 
any  grant  or  contract  requirement  (as  de- 
fined by  such  regulations)  under  or  pursuant 
to  any  law  other  than  this  Act,  which  re- 
quirement Is  inconsistent  with  the  similar 
requirements  of  the  administering  agency 
under  or  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

CONSOLIDATKD  REHABILITATION  PLAN 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  order  to  secure  mcreased 
fiexlbUity  to  respond  to  ^the  varying  needs 
and  local  conditions  within  tbe  State,  and 
in  order  to  permit  more  effective  said  Interre- 
lated planning  and  operation  of  its  rehabUl- 
tatlon programs,  the  State  may  submit  a  con- 
solidated rehabUltatlon  plan  which  Includes 
the  State's  plan  under  section  101(a)  of 
this  Act  and  its  program  for  persons  with 
developmental  disabilities  under  the  Devel- 
opmental DlsabUlties  Services  and  Faculties 
Construction  Amendments  of  1970 :  Provided, 
That  the  agency  administering  such  State's 
program  under  such  Act  concurs  in  the  sub- 
mission of  such  a  oonsoUdated  rahabUitation 
plan. 

(b)  Such  a  consolidated  rehabiUtation  plan 
must  comply  with,  and  be  administered  In 
accordance  with,  all  the  requirements  of  this 
Act  and  the  Developmental  DlsabUlties  Serv- 
ices and  Facilities  Construction  Amendments 
of  1970.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  all  such 
requirements  are  satisfied,  he  may  approve 
the  plan  to  serve  In  all  respects  as  the  sub- 
stitute for  the  separate  plans  which  would 
otherwise  be  required  with  respect  to  each 
of  the  programs  Included  therein,  or  he  may 
advise  tbe  State  to  submit  separate  plans 
for  such  programs. 

(c)  Findings  of  noncompliance  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  an  approved  consolidated  re- 
habUltatlon plan,  and  any  reductions,  sus- 
pensions, or  terminations  of  assistance  as  a 
result  thereof,  shall  be  carried  out  in  accord- 
ance with  the  procedures  set  forth  in  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d)  of  section  101  of  this 
Act. 

DEFINrnONS 

Sec.  7.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  '"comprehensive  rehabUlta- 
tlon services"  means  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services  and  any  other  goods  (including 
aids  and  devices)  or  services  provided  with 
funds  under  titles  II,  m,  or  IV  of  this  Act 
that  wUl  make  a  substantial  contribution  in 
helping  a  handicapped  Individual  to  improve 
his  ability  to  live  Independently  or  function 
normally  with  his  famUy  and  community. 

(2)  The  term  "construotlon"  means  the 
construction  of  new  buUdlngs,  the  acquisi- 
tion, expansion,  remodeling,  alteration,  and 
renovation  of  existing  buUdlngs,  and  initial 
equipment  of  such  buUdlngs,  and  the  term 
"cost  of  conartruction"  includes  architects' 
fees  and  acquisition  of  land  In  connection 
with  construction  but  does  not  Include  the 
cost  of  offsite  Improvements. 

(3)  The  term  "criminal  act"  means  any 
crime,  including  an  act,  omission,  or  posses- 
sion under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or 
a  State  or  unit  of  general  local  government 
which  poses  a  substantial  threat  of  personal 
Injury,  notwithstanding  that  by  reasons  of 
age,  Insanity,  Intoxication  or  otherwise  the 
person  engaging  in  the  act,  omission,  or  pos- 
session was  iegaUy  Incapable  of  committing 
a  crime. 

(4)  The  term  "establishment  of  a  rehabU- 
ltatlon faculty"  means,  the  acquisition,  ex- 
pansion, remodeling,  or  alteration  of  exist- 
ing buUdlngs  necessary  to  adapt  them  to  re- 
habUltatlon faculty  purposes  or  to  Increase 
their  effectiveness  for  such  purposes   (sub- 


ject, however,  to  such  limitations  as  the 
Commissioner  may  determine,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  he  shaU  prescribe.  In  order 
to  prevent  impairment  of  the  objectives  of, 
or  duplication  of,  other  Federal  laws  pro- 
viding Federal  assistance  in  the  construction 
of  such  faculties) ,  and  the  initial  equipment 
for  such  buUdlngs,  and  may  include  the  ini- 
tial staffing  thereof. 

(5)  The  term  "evaluation  of  rehabUlta- 
tlon potential"  means,  as  appropriate  in 
each  case — 

(A)  a  preliminary  diagnostic  study  to  de- 
termine that  the  individual  has  a  substantial 
handicap  to  employment,  and  that  voca- 
tional or  comprehensive  services  are  needed; 

(B)  a  diagnostic  study  consisting  of  a  com- 
prehensive evaluation  of  pertinent  medical, 
psychological,  vocational,  educational,  cul- 
tiiral,  social,  and  environmental  factors 
which  bear  on  the  Individual's  handicap  to 
emplo5rment  and  rehabUltatlon  potential 
Including,  to  the  degree  needed,  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  Individual's  personality.  Intel- 
ligence level,  educational  achievements,  work 
experience,  vocational  aptitudes  and  Inter- 
ests, personal  and  social  adjustments,  em- 
ployment opportunities,  and  other  pertinent 
data  helpfiU  in  determining  the  nature  and 
scope  of  services  needed; 

(C)  an  appraisal  of  the  individual's  pat- 
terns of  work  behavior  and  abUlty  to  ac- 
quire occupational  skill,  and  to  develop  wOTk 
attitudes,  work  habits,  work  tolerance,  and 
social  and  behavior  patterns  suitable  for 
succeesfiU  Job  performance,  including  the 
utUlzatlon  of  work,  simulated  or  real,  to 
assess  and  develop  the  individual's  capacities 
to  perform  adequately  In  a  work  environ- 
ment; 

(D)  any  other  goods  or  services  provided 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  nature 
of  the  handicap  and  whether  it  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  that  the  individual  can 
benefit  from  vocational  rehabUltatlon  serv- 
ices or  comprehensive  rehabUltatlon  services; 

(E)  referral; 

(F)  the  administration  of  these  evaluation 
services;   and 

(O)  (1)  the  provision  of  vocational  reha- 
bUltatlon services  or  the  provision  of  com- 
prehensive rehabUltatlon  services  to  any  in- 
dividual for  a  total  period  not  in  excess  of 
eighteen  montlis  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  such  individual  Is  a  handi- 
capped individual,  a  handicapped  Individual 
for  whom  a  votetlonal  goal  is  not  p>ossible  or 
with  section  102(c)),  or  neither  such  In- 
dividual; and  (U)  an  assessment,  at  least 
once  in  every  ninety-day  period  during  which 
such  services  are  provided,  of  the  results  of 
the  provision  of  such  services  to  an  Individual 
to  ascertain  whether  any  of  the  determina- 
tions described  in  subclause  (1)  may  be 
made. 

(6)  The  term  "Federal  share"  means  80 
per  centum,  except  that  that  term  means  90 
per  centxim  for  the  purposes  of  part  C  of  title 
I  and  title  n  of  this  Act  and  as  speclficaUy 
set  forth  In  section  301:  Pre<TW«t,That  with 
respect  to  payments  pursuant  to  part  B  of 
title  I  of  this  Act  to  any  State  which  are 
not  used  to  meet  the  costs  of  construction 
of  those  rehabUltatlon  faculties  identified 
in  section  103(b)  (2)  in  such  State,  the  Fed- 
eral share  shaU  be  the  percentages  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  301(b)(3)  applicable  with  respect 
to  that  State  and  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  non-Federal  share  with 
respect  to  any  State,  expenditures  by  a  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereof  or  by  a  local  agency 
ShaU,  subject  to  such  limitations  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Commissioner  shaU  by  regula- 
tion prescribe,  be  regarded  as  expenditiu'es 
by  such  State. 

(7)  The  term  "handicapped  Individual" 
means  any  individual  who  (A)  has  a  physical 
or  mental  dlsabUlty  which  for  such  In- 
dividual constltutee  or  reaults  in  a  substan- 
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ttal  handicap  to  employment  and  [B)  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  benefit  frc  m  voca- 
tional ^Rehabilitation  services,  or  :ompre- 
henslve  rehabilitation  services  provided  pur- 
suant to  tlOe  II,  III,  or  IV  of  this  .^ct. 

1 8)  The  term  "local  agency"  m  tans  an 
agency  of  a  unit  of  general  local  gov  trnment 
or  of  ^n  Indian  trlbsU  organization  i  or  com- 
bination of  such  units  or  organisations) 
which  has  an  agreement  with  the  State 
agency  designated  pursuant  to  seel  Ion  101 
(a)(l>  to  conduct  a  vocational  reliablllta- 
tlon  program  under  the  supervision  of  such 
State  agency  in  accordance  with  the  State 
plan  approved  under  section  101.  Soothing 
In  the  preceding  sentence  of  this  psragraph 
or  In  section  101  shall  be  construed!  to  pre- 
vent the  local  agency  from  utilizing  another 
local  public  or  nonprofit  agency  to  provide 
vocational  or  comprehensive  rehabilitation 
services:  Provided,  That  such  an  arrange- 
ment is  made  part  of  the  agreement  apeclfled 
in  this  paragraph.  | 

(9)  The  term  "nonprofit",  when  uied  with 
respect  to  a  rehabUltation  facility,  ineans  a 
rehabilitation  facility  owned  and  operated  by 
a  corporation  or  association,  no  part  of  the 
net  earnings  of  which  inures,  or  may  lawfully 
inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  share- 
holder or  individual  and  the  income  df  which 
is  exempt  from  taxation  under  sectioi  501  (c) 
(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Ckxle  ofTi954. 

( 10)  The  term  "public  safety  offlcerf '  means 
a  person  serving  the  United  States  oil  a  State 
or  unit  of  general  local  government,  with  or 
without  compensation,  in  any  activity  per- 
taining to — 

(A)  the  enforcement  of  the  crimlial  laws, 
including  highway  patrol,  or  the  main  tenance 
of  civil  peace  by  the  National  Ouar<  or  the 
Armed  Forces, 

(B)  ^  correctional  program,  facillt  ',  or  in- 
stitution where  the  activity  Is  po^ntlally 
dangerous  because  of  contact  with  Criminal 
suspects,  defendants,  prisoners,  prcbatlon- 
ers,  or  parolees. 

(C)  a  court  having  criminal  or  ,  uvenlle 
delinquent  Jurisdiction  where  the  ac  Ivlty  is 
potentially  dangerous  because  of  cont  ict  with 
criminal  suspects,  defendants,  prisoners,  pro- 
bationers, or  parolees,  or 

(D)  flrefightlng.  fire  prevention,  or  emer- 
gency rescuetmlsslons. 

(11)  The  term  "rehabilitation  lacillty" 
means  a  facility  which  is  operated  for  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  providing  vocation!  J  reha- 
bilitation or  comprehensive  rehabilitation 
•ervlces  to  handicapped  individuals,  and 
irhlch  provides  singly  or  In  comblnailon  one 
or  more  of  the  following  services  for  handi- 
capped individuals:  (A)  vocational  and  com- 
prehen^ve  rehabilitation  services  whl;h  shall 
include,  under  one  management,  medical, 
psychological,  social,  and  vocational  lervices. 
(B)  testing,  fitting,  or  training  in  tho  use  of 
prosthetic  and  orthotic  devices,  (C)  prevo- 
catlonal  conditioning  or  recreational  1  herapy. 
(D)  physical  and  occupationsd  therapy,  (E) 
speech  and  hearing  therapy,  (P)  psychologi- 
cal and  social  services,  (O)  evaluatloi  of  re- 
habilitation potential,  (H)  personal  and  work 
adjustment.  (I)  vocational  training  with  a 
vie*  toward  career  advancement  (in  combi- 
nation with  other  rehabilitation  strvices), 
(J)  evaluation  or  control  of  specific  <  Isablll- 
tles,  (K)  orientation  and  mobility  sewlces  to 
the  blind,  and  (L)  extended  employnient  for 
those  handicapped  individuals  who  cafinot  be 
readily  absorbed  in  the  competitive  labor 
market,  except  that  all  medical  and  related 
health  services  must  be  prescribed  by  or  un- 
der the  formal  supervision  of.  persons  li- 
censed to  prescribe  or  supervise  the  pi  ovislon 
of  such  services  in  the  State. 

(12),  The  term  "Secretary",  except  when 
the  context  otherwise  requires,  means  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(13)  The  term  "severe  handicap"  means 
the  disability  which  requires  multlp  e  serv- 
ices over  an  extended  period  of  time  uxi  re- 
sults  from   amputation,   blindness,   cancer. 


cerebral  palsy,  cystic  fibrosis,  deafness,  heart 
disease,  hemiplegia,  respiratory  or  pulmonary 
dysfunction,  mental  retardation,  mental  ill- 
ness, multiple  sclerosis,  muscular  dystrophy, 
neurological  disorders  (including  stroke  and 
epUepsy),  paraplegia,  quadriplegia  and  other 
spinal  cord  conditions,  renal  failure,  and  any 
other  disability  specified  by  the  Ckimmis- 
sioner  in  regulations  he  shall  prescribe. 

(14)  The  term  "State"  Includes  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibla,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Puerto 
Rico,  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
for  the  purposes  of  American  Samoa  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the  ap- 
propriate State  agency  designated  as  pro- 
vided In  section  101  (a)  (1)  shall  be  the  Gover- 
nor of  American  Samoa  or  the  High  Com- 
missioner of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(15)  The  term  "vocational  rehabilitation 
services"  means  services  identified  in  section 
103  which  are  provided  to  handicapped  In- 
dividuals under  this  Act. 

ALLOTMENT    PEBCXNTACK 

Sec.  8.  (a)(1)  The  allotment  percentage 
for  any  State  shall  be  100  per  centum  less 
that  percentage  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  60  per  centum  as  the  per  capita  Income  of 
such  State  bears  to  the  |)er  capita  Income  of 
the  United  States,  except  that  (A)  the  al- 
lotment percentage  shall  in  no  case  be  more 
than  75  per  centum  or  less  than  33^  per 
centum,  and  (B)  the  allotment  percentage 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico, 
Ouam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
shaU  be  75  per  centum. 

(2)  The  allotment  percentages  shall  be 
promulgated  by  the  Commissioner  between 
July  1  and  September  30  of  each  even-num- 
bered year,  on  the  basis  of  the  average  of  the 
per  capita  incomes  of  the  States  and  of  the 
United  States  for  the  three  most  recent  con- 
secutive years  for  which  satisfactory  data 
are  available  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Such  promulgation  shall  be  conclu- 
sive for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  in  the 
period  begltmlng  on  the  July  1  next  suc- 
ceeding such  promulgation. 

(3)  The  term  "United  States"  means  (but 
only  for  purposes  of  this  subsection)  the 
fifty  States  and  the  District   of   Columbia. 

(b)  The  population  of  the  several  States 
and  of  the  United  States  shall  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  data 
available,  to  be  furnished  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  by  October  1  of  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  fiscal  year  for  which  funds  are 
aoproprlated  pursuant  to  statutory  au- 
thorizations. 

Atmrr 

Sec.  0.  Each  recipient  of  a  grant  or  contract 
under  this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe.  Including  records 
which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  dis- 
position by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  grant  or  contract,  the  total  cost 
of  the  project  or  undertaiklng  in  connection 
with  which  such  grant  or  contract  Is  made 
or  funds  thereunder  used,  the  amount  of 
that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or  un- 
dertaking supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effective 
audit.  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorl2ed  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  ezaml- 
nntlon  to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipient  of  any  grant  or 
contract  under  this  Act  which  are  pertinent 
to  such  grant  or  contract. 

NONonpUCATION 

Sec.  10.  In  determing  the  amount  of  any 
State's  Federal  share  of  expenditures  for 
planning,  administration,  and  services  In- 
curred by  It  under  a  State  plan  approval 
In  accordance  with  section  101  or  for  the 
purposes  of  providing  comprehensive  rehabil- 
itation services  pursuant  to  title  II  of  this 


Act,  there  shall  be  disregarded  (1)  any  por- 
tion of  such  expenditures  which  are  financed 
by  Federal  funds  provided  under  any  other 
provision  of  law,  and  (2)  the  amount  of  any 
non-Federal  funds  required  to  be  expended 
as  a  condltln  of  receipt  of  such  Federal  funds. 
No  payment  may  be  made  from  funds  pro- 
vided under  one  provision  of  this  Act  relat- 
ing to  any  cost  with  respect  to  which  any 
payment  is  made  under  any  cost  with  re- 
spect to  which  any  payment  Is  made  under 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act. 

TITLE   I— VOCATIONAL   REHABILITATION 

SERVICES 

Part  A — General  Provisions 

DECLARATION  O?  PURPOSE.'  AUTHORIZATION  OP 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Skc.  100.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  title  is 
to  authorize  grants  to  assist  States  to  meet 
the  current  and  future  needs  of  handlci^ped 
individuals,  so  that  such  Individuals  may 
prepare  for  and  engage  In  gainful  employ- 
ment to  the  extent  of  their  capabilities. 

(b)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
to  States  under  part  B  of  this  title  to  assist 
them  In  meeting  costs  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation services  provided  In  accordance 
with  State  plans  under  section  101,  there 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $700,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
$800,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974. 

(2)  I^>r  the  purpose  of  making  grants  un- 
der section  120,  relating  to  grants  to  States 
and  public  and  nonprofit  agencies  to  assist 
them  in  meeting  the  costs  of  projects  to  ini- 
tiate or  expand  services  to  handicapped  in- 
dividuals (especially  those  with  the  most 
severe  handicaps)  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appre^rlated  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973.  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $75,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976. 

STATES   FLANS 

Sec  101.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year  In  which 
a  State  desires  to  participate  In  programs 
under  this  title  and  pursuant  to  title  n  of 
this  Act,  a  State  shall  submit  to  the  Commis- 
sioner for  his  approval  an  annual  plan  for 
vocational  and  comprehensive  rehabilitation 
services  which  shall — 

(1)(A)  designate  a  State  agency  as  the 
sole  State  agency  to  administer  the  plan,  or 
to  supervise  its  administration  by  a  local 
agency,  except  that  (I)  where  under  the 
State's  law  the  State  agency  for  the  blind 
or  other  agency  which  provides  assistance  or 
services  to  the  adult  blind.  Is  authorized  to 
provide  vocational  and  comprehensive  re- 
habilitation services  to  such  Individuals,  such 
agency  may  be  designated  as  the  sole  State 
agency  to  administer  the  part  of  the  plan 
under  which  vocational  and  comprehensive 
rehabilitation  services  are  provided  for  the 
blind  (or  to  supervise  the  administration 
of  such  part  by  a  local  agency)  and  a  separate 
State  agency  may  be  designated  as  the  sole 
State  agency  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the 
State  plan,  and  (U)  the  Secretary,  upon  the 
request  of  a  State,  may  authorize  such  agen- 
cy to  share  funding  and  administrative  re- 
sponsibility with  another  agency  of  the  State 
or  with  a  local  agency  in  order  to  permit 
such  agencies  to  carry  out  a  Joint  program 
to  provide  services  to  handicapped  individ- 
uals, and  may  waive  compliance  with  respect 
to  vocational  rehabilitation  services  fur- 
nished under  such  programs  with  the  re- 
quirement of  clause  (4)  of  this  subsection 
that  the  plan  be  In  effect  In  all  political  sub- 
divisions of  the  State; 

(B)  provide  that  the  State  agency  so  des- 
ignated to  administer  or  supervise  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  plan,  or  (If  there 
are  two  State  agencies  designated  under 
subclause  (A)  of  this  clause)  to  supervise  or 
administer  the  part  of  the  State  plan  that 
does  not  relate  to  services  for  the  blind,  shall 
be  (1)  a  State  agency  primarily  concerned 
with  vocational  rehabUltation,  or  vocational 
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and  other  rehabilitation,  of  handicapped  In- 
dlTldi:  Us,  (11)  the  State  agency  administer- 
or  supervising  the  administration  of  edu- 
or  vocational  education  In  the  State, 
)    a  State  agency   which  Includes  at 
wo  other  major  organizational  units 
which  administers  one  or  more  of 
Jor  public  education,  public   health, 
welfare,   or   labor   programs    of    the 
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provide,  except  in  the  case  of  agen- 

d  Bcrlbed  In  clause   (1)  (B)(1)  — 

that  the  State  agency  designated  pur- 

io  paragraph  (1)  (or  each  State  agency 

are  so  designated)    shall   include   a 

rehabilitation  bureau,  division,  or 

organizational  unit  which  (1)   Is  prl- 

concerned  with  vocational  rehablllta- 

r  vocational  and  other  rehabilitation, 

handicapped  Individuals,  and  Is  respon- 

the  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 

f  such  State  agency,  (11)  has  a  full- 

(frector,  and  (111)  has  a  staff  employed 

rehabilitation  work  of  such  organlza- 

unlt  all  or  substantially  all  of  whom 

n  ployed  full  time  on  such  work;  and 

1)  that  such  unit  shall  be  located  at 

nlzational  level  and  shall  have  an 

status     within    such     State 

com'^arable  to  that  of  other  major 

units  of  such  agency,  or  (11) 

case  of  an  agency  described  In  clause 

(II) ,  either  that  such  unit  shall  be  so 

and  have  such  status,  or  that  the 

of  such  xinlt  shall  be  the  executive 

of  such   State   agency;    except   that, 

case  of  a  State  which  has  designated 

State  agency  pursuant  to  clause  (1) 

subsection,  such  State  may,  If  It  so 

assign  responsibility  for  the  part  of 

under  which  vocational  and  compre- 

rehabllltation  services  are  provided 

blind  to  one  organizational  unit  of 

agency  and  assign  responsibility  for  the 

the  plan  to  another  organizational 

such  agency,  with  the  provisions  of 

applying  separately  to  each  of  such 
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provide  for  financial  participation  by 

or  If  the  State  so  elects,  by  the 

ind  local  agencies  to  meet  the  amount 

non-Federal   share; 
provide    that    the    plan    shall    be    In 
In    all   political   subdivisions,   except 
the  case  of  any  activity  which,  in  the 
of  the  Commissioner,  Is  likely  to 
n  promoting  the  vocational  rehablllta- 
if    substantially    larger    numbers    of 
Individuals  or  groups  of  handi- 
indlvlduals   the   Commissioner   may 
lompliance  with  the  requirement  here- 
the  plan  be  in  effect  In  all  political 
of    the    State    to    the    extent 
such  period  as  may  be  provided  In 
with   regulations   prescribed   by 
only  If  the  non-Federal  share  of  the 
such  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
met  from  funds  made  available  by  a 
igency  (Including  to  the  extent  per- 
by  such  regulations,  funds  contrlb- 
such  agency  by  a  private  agency, 
,  or  Individual); 
)    contain   the   plans,   policies,   and 
to  be  followed  In  carrying  out  the 
plan  and   In   Its   administration   and 
n.  Including  a  description  of  the 
to  be  used  to  expand  and  Improve 
to  handicapped  Individuals  with  the 
vere   handicaps;    and.   In   the   event 
^f)catlonal  rehabilitation  services  can- 
provided  to  all  eligible  handicapped 
who  apply  for  such  services,  show 
order  to  be  followed  In  selecting  in- 
to whom  vocational  rehabilitation 
will  be  provided,  and  show  the  order 
followed  In  seloctlng  Individuals  to 
comprehensive  rehabilitation  services 
provided,  and  (U)  the  outcomes  and 
goals,   and   the   time   within  which 
be  achieved,  for  the  rehabilitation 
individuals,  which  order  of  selection 


o 


for  the  provision  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  serving  first  those  individuals  with 
the  most  severe  handicaps  and  shall  be 
consistent  with  priorities  In  such  order  of 
selection  so  determined,  and  outcome  and 
service  goals  for  serving  handicapped  Indi- 
viduals, established  in  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Commissioner,  and 

(B)  provide  satisfactory  assurances  to  the 
Commissioner  that  the  State  has  studied  and 
considered  a  broad  variety  of  means  for  pro- 
viding services  to  Individuals  with  the  most 
severe  handicaps; 

(6)  (A)  contain  the  plans,  policies,  and 
methods  to  be  followed  in  providing  com- 
prehensive rehabUltation  services  pvirsuant 
to  title  II  of  this  Act,  and 

(B)  provide  satisfactory  assurances  that 
no  such  comprehensive  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices shall  be  paid  for  with  funds  \inder  title 
II  of  this  Act  unless  maximum  efforts  have 
been  made  to  secure  grant  assistance.  In 
whole  or  in  part,  from  other  sources  to  pay 
for  such  services; 

(7)  provide  for  such  methods  of  adminis- 
tration, other  than  methods  relating  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  personnel 
standards,  as  are  foundry  the^ommlasloner 
to  be  necessary  for  tbm  ^atie3  and  efficient 
adnUnUtratlon  of  the  plan; 

(8)  contain  (A)  provisions  plating  to  the 
establishment  and  malntenadpe  of  person- 
nel standards,  which  are  c&islstent  with 
any  State  licensure  laws  and  ilagulatlons.  In- 
cluding provisions  relating  tA  the  tenure, 
selection,  appointment,  and  qil^llficatlons  of 
personnel,  and  (B)  provision^  relating  to 
the  establishment  and  maint^ance  of  mini- 
mum standards  govemin6,^e  facilities  and 
personnel  utilized  In  the'^rovlslon  of  voca- 
tional and  comprehensive  rehabilitation 
services,  but  the  Commissioner  shall  exer- 
cise no  authority  with  respect  to  the  selec- 
tion, method  of  selection,  tenure  of  office, 
or  compensation  of  any  Individual  employed 
In  accordance  with  such  provisions; 

(9)  providing,  at  a  minimum,  for  the  pro- 
vision of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices specified  In  clauses  (1)  through  (3)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  section  103,  and  the  remain- 
der of  such  services  specified  In  such  section 
after  full  consideration  of  eligibility  for  simi- 
lar benefits  under  any  other  program,  except 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation services  specified  in  clauses  (4)  and 
(5)  of  subsection  (a)  of  such  section,  such 
consideration  shall  not  be  required  where  it 
would  delay  the  provision  of  such  services  to 
any  Individual; 

(10)  provide  that  (A)  an  individualized 
written  rehabilitation  program  meeting  the 
requirements  of  section  102  will  be  developed 
for  each  handicapped  individual  eligible  for 
vocational  or  comprehensive  rehabilitation 
services  under  this  Act,  (B)  such  services  wUl 
be  provided  under  the  plan  In  accordance 
with  such  program,  and  (C)  records  of  the 
charsKiterlstlcs  of  each  applicant  will  be  kept 
specifying,  as  to  those  Individuals  who  apply 
for  services  under  this  title  or  pursuant  to 
title  n  of  this  Act  and  are  determined  not 
to  be  eligible  therefor,  the  reasons  for  such 
determinations; 

(11)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  In  such  form,  containing 
such  Information  (Including  the  data  de- 
scribed in  subclause  (C)  of  clause  (10)  of 
this  subsection,  periodic  estimates  of  the 
I>opulatlon  of  handicapped  Individuals  eli- 
gible for  services  under  this  Act  in  such 
State,  specifications  of  the  number  of  such 
individuals  who  will  be  served  with  funds 
provided  under  this  Act  and  the  outcomes 
and  service  goals  to  be  achieved  for  such 
individuals  In  each  priority  category  speci- 
fied in  accordance  with  clause  (5)  of  this 
subsection,  and  the  service  costs  for  each  such 
category),  and  at  such  time  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  require  to  carry  out  his  func- 
tions under  this  title,  and  comply  with  such 


provisions  as  he  may  find  necessary  to  as- 
sure the  correctness  and  verification  of  such 
reports; 

(12)  provide  for  entering  Into  cooperative 
arrangements  with,  and  the  utilization  of  the 
services  and  facilities  of,  the  State  agencies 
administering  the  State's  public  assistance 
programs,  and  public  employment  offices, 
individuals,  veterans  programs,  manpower 
programs,  and  public  employment  offices, 
and  the  Social  Security  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and 
other  Federal,  State,  and  local  public  agencies 
providing  services  related  to  the  rehabUlta- 
tion of  handicapped  individuals; 

(13)  provide  satisfactory  assurances  to  the 
Commissioner  that,  in  the  provision  of  voca- 
tional rehabUltation  and  comprehensive  re- 
habUltation services,  maximum  utUlzatlon 
shall  be  made  of  public  or  other  vocational 
or  technical  training  faculties  or  other  ap- 
propriate resources  in  the  community; 

(14)  (A)  provide  that  vocational  rehabUl- 
tation and  comprehensive  rehabUltation 
services  provided  under  the  State  plan  shall 
be  avaUable  to  any  clvU  employee  cf  the 
United  States  disabled  whUe  In  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty  on  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  as  apply  to  other  persons,  and 

(B)  provide  that  special  consideration  will 
be  given  to  the  rehablUtatlon  under  this 
Act  of  a  handicapped  Individual  whose 
handicapping  condition  arises  from  a  dls- 
abUlty  sustained  In  the  line  of  duty  whUe 
such  Individual  was  performing  as  a  public 
safety  officer  and  the  proximate  cause  of  such 
dlsabUlty  was  a  criminal  act,  apparent  crim- 
inal act,  or  a  hazardous  condition  resulting 
directly  from  the  officer's  performance  of 
duties  In  direct  connection  with  the  enforce- 
ment, execution,  and  administration  of  law 
or  fire  prevention,  firefighting,  or  related 
public  safety  activities; 

(15)  provide  that  no  residence  requirement 
will  be  Impiosed  which  excludes  from  services 
under  the  plan  any  individual  who  is  pres- 
ent in  the  State; 

(16)  provide  for  continuing  statewide 
studies  of  the  needs  of  htmdicapped  indi- 
viduals and  how  these  needs  may  be  most 
effectively  met  (including  the  State's  needs 
for  rehabUltation  faculties)  with  a  view  to- 
ward the  relative  need  for  services  to  signifi- 
cant segments  of  the  population  of  handi- 
capped Individuals  and  the  need  for  expan- 
sion of  services  to  those  Individuals  with  the 
most  severe  handicaps; 

(17)  provide  for  (A)  periodic  review  and 
reevaluatlon  of  the  status  of  handicapped 
individuals  placed  in  extended  employment 
in  rehabilitation  faculties  (Including  woi^- 
shops)  to  determine  the  feaslbUlty  of  their 
employment,  or  training  for  employment, -In 
the  competitive  labor  market,  and  (B)  maxi- 
mum efforts  to  place  such  individuals  in  such 
employment  or  training  whenever  It  Is  deter- 
mined to  be  feasible; 

(18)  provide  that  where  such  State  plan 
Includes  provisions  for  the  construction  of 
rehabUltation  faculties — 

(A)  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction thereof  for  a  fiscal  year  will  not 

exceed  sin  amount  equal  to  10  per  centum  of 
the  State's  allotment  for  such  year, 

(B)  the  provisions  of  section  313  shaU  be 
applicable  to  such  construction  and  such 
provisions  shall  be  deemed  to  apply  to  such 
construction,  and 

(C)  there  sbaU  be  ccMnpllance  with  regu- 
lations the  Commissioner  shall  prescribe  de- 
signed to  assure  that  no  State  wUl  reduce 
Its  efforts  In  providing  other  vocational  re- 
habUltation services  (other  than  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  rehabUltation  faculties)  be- 
cause Its  plan  Includes  such  provisions  for 
construction : 

(19)  provide  satisfactory  assurances  to  the 
Commissioner  that  the  State  agency  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  clause  (1)  (or  each  State 
agency  If  two  are  so  designated)    and  any 
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sole  loc&l  agency  xlmlntoterlng  the  plan  In 
a  polltlc&l  sutxllTlslon  of  the  State  WlU  take 
Into  account,  In  connection  with  mAtters  of 
general  policy  arising  In  tiie  a«1in1n|ttr»tU)n 
of  the  plan,  the  views  of  Indlvldiiala  and 
groups  thereof  who  are  recipients  of  voca- 
tional or  comprehensive  rehabilitation  serv- 
ice* (or.  In  appropriate  cases,  their  parents 
or  guardians),  working  In  the  field  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  and  providers  of  voca- 
tional and  comprehensive  rehaUllltatlon 
MTVlces;  and 

(30)  provide  satltfaotory  assurance  to  the 
Oommlssloner  that  the  continuing]  studies 
required  under  clause  (16)  of  thlsi  subsec- 
tion, as  well  as  an  annual  evaluatlo^  of  the 
effectlvenesa  of  the  program  In  meotlng  the 
goAls  and  priorities  set  forth  In  tbe  plan, 
will  ^onn  the  basis  for  the  submission,  from 
tlma  to  time  as  the  Commissioner  may  re- 
quire, of  appropriate  amendments  to  the 
plan.  I 

(h)  The  Commissioner  shall  appfove  any 
plan  which  he  finds  fulfills  the  conditions 
q>eolfled  In  subsection  (a)  of  thlsj  section. 
and  he  shall  disapprove  any  plan  which  does 
BOt  fulfill  such  conditions.  Prior  I  to  such 
disapproval,  the  Commissioner  shafl  notify 
a  State  of  his  Intention  to  disapprove  Its 
plan,  and  he  shall  afford  such  Sta^  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  ^fter  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opp)ortunlty  for  hearing 
to  the  State  agency  administering  Or  super- 
vising the  administration  of  the  Sfiate  plan 
approved  under  this  section,  finds  that — 

(1)  the  plan  has  been  so  change^  that  It 
no  longer  complies  with  the  requlre|nents  of 
siiboectlon    (a)    of   this  section;    oD 

(8)  In  the  administration  of  the  plan  there 
Is  *  failure  to  comply  substantlailly  with 
any  such  provision,  I 

the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State 
agency  that  no  further  payments!  will  be 
made  to  the  State  under  this  title  (Or.  In  his 
discretion,  that  such  further  payments  will 
be  reduced.  In  accordance  with  regulations 
the  Commissioner  shall  prescribe,  or  thaC 
further  payments  will  not  be  made  to  the 
State  only  for  the  projects  under  the  parts 
of  the  State  plan  affected  by  such  failure). 
until  he  Is  satlsflM  there  Is  no  looger  any 
such  failure.  Until  he  Is  ao  satiailed,  the 
Commissioner  shall  make  no  furtper  pay- 
ments to  such  State  under  this  Itltle  for 
shall  limit  payments  to  projects  unier  those 
parts  of  the  State  plan  in  which  |  there  Is 
no  such  failure) .  I 

(d)  If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied  with  the 
Commissioner's  action  under  8ubee(}tlon  (b) 
or  (c)  of  this  section,  such  State  may  appeal 
to  the  United  States  district;,  court  for  the 
district  where  the  capital  of  such  State  Is 
located  and  Judicial  review  of  sudh  action 
shall  be  on  the  record  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  chapter  7  of  title  S.  United 
Statee  Code. 

nfOIVIDUAUZED  WUTTBN   SZHABnTtATTON 
PEOaXAK  I 

Szc.  103.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  In- 
sure that  the  Individualized  written  rehabili- 
tation program  required  by  sectioh  101(a) 
(10)  In  the  case  of  each  handlcappe4  Individ- 
ual Is  developed  Jointly  by  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation counselor  or  coordinator  and  the 
handicapped  ^Individual  (or.  In  i^roprlate 
cases,  his  parents  or  guardians) .  and  that 
such  program  meets  the  requlreisents  set 
forth  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  Such 
written  program  shall  set  forth  the  terms 
and  conditions,  as  well  as  the  rights  and 
remedies,  under  which  goods  and  services  will 
be  provided  to  the  Individual. 

(b)  Each  Individualized  written  r^habllltt^ 
tlon  program  shall  be  reviewed  on  i|n  annual 
basis  at  which  time  each  such  Individual  (or. 
In  appropriate  cases,  his  parents  Qr  guard- 
ians) will  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view such  program  and  renegotiate  Its  terms. 
Suob   program   shall    Include,   but    not   be 


limited  to  (1)  a  statement  of  long-range  re- 
habilitation goals  for  the  Individual  and  In- 
termediate rehabilitation  objectives  related 
to  the  attainment  of  such  goals,  (3)  a  state- 
ment of  the  specific  vocational  or  compre- 
hensive rehabilitation  services  to  be  provided, 
(3)  the  projected  date  for  the  initiation  and 
the  anticipated  duration  of  each  such  serv- 
ice, (4)  objective  criteria  and  an  evaluation 
procedure  and  schediile  for  determining 
whether  such  objectives  and  goals  are  being 
achieved,  and,  (6)  where  appropriate,  a  de- 
tailed explanation  of  the  availability  of  a 
client  assistance  project  established  In  such 
area  pursuant  to  section  113. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  also  Insure 
that  (1)  In  developing  and  carrying  out  the 
Individualized  written  rehabilitation  program 
required  by  section  101  In  the  case  of  each 
handicapped  Individual  primary  emphasis  Is 
placed  upon  the  determination  and  achieve- 
ment of  a  vocational  goal  for  such  individual, 
(3)  a  decision  that  such  an  Individual  is  not 
capable  of  achieving  such  a  goal,  and  thus 
not  eligible  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  provided  with  assistance  under  this 
part,  Is  made  only  In  full  consultation  with 
such  Individual  (or.  In  appropriate  cases,  his 
parents  or  guardians) ,  and  only  upon  the 
certification,  as  an  amendment  to  such 
written  program,  that  the  evaluation  of  re- 
habilitation potential  has  demonstrated  be- 
yond any  reasonable  doubt  that  such  Indi- 
vidual Is  not  then  capable  of  achieving  such 
a  goal,  and  (3)  any  such  decision  shall  be 
reviewed  at  least  annually  in  accordance  with 
the  procedure  and  criteria  established  In  this 
section. 

SCOPK  or  VOCATIONAL  KEHABIUTATION  SXSVICX8 

SBC.  103.  (a)  Vocational  rehabUltation 
services  provided  under  this  Act  are  any 
goods  or  services  necessary  to  render  a  handi- 
capped Individual  employable.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to.  the  following: 

(1)  evaluation  of  rehabilitation  poten- 
tial. Including  diagnoetlc  and  related  serv- 
ices. Incidental  to  the  determination  of  eligi- 
bility for,  and  the  nature  and  scope  of,  serv- 
ices to  be  provided,  including,  where  appro- 
priate, examination  by  a  physician  skilled  In 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  emotional 
disorders,  or  by  a  licensed  psychologists  in 
acc«dance  with  State  laws  and  regulations, 
or  both; 

(3)  counseling,  guidance,  referral,  and 
placement  services  for  handlcapp>ed  Individ- 
uals, Including  follow-up,  foUow-along,  and 
other  poetemployment  services  necessary  to 
assist  such  individuals  to  maintain  their 
employment  and  services  designed  to  help 
handicapped  individuals  secure  needed  serv- 
ices from  other  agencies,  where  such  services 
are  not  available  under  this  Act; 

(3)  vocational  and  other  training  services 
for  handicapped  individuals,  which  shall  In- 
clude personal  and  vocational  adjustment, 
books,  and  other  training  materials,  and 
services  to  the  families  of  such  Individuals 
as  are  necessary  to  the  adjiistment  or  reha- 
bilitation of  such  Indlvldiials:  Provided,  That 
no  training  services  in  Institutions  of  higher 
education  shall  be  paid  for  with  funds  under 
this  title  n  of  this  Act  unless  maximum  ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  secure  grant  assist- 
ance. In  whole  or  in  part,  from  other  sources 
to  pay  for  such  training; 

(4)  physical  and  mental  restoration  serv- 
ices. Including,  but  not  limited  to,  (A)  cor- 
rective surgery  or  therapeutic  treatment 
necessary  to  correct  or  substantially  modUy 
a  physical  or  mental  condition  which  Is 
stable  or  slowly  progressive  and  constitutes 
a  substantial  handicap  to  employment,  but 
is  of  such  nature  that  such  correction  or 
modification  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
eliminate  or  substantially  reduce  the  handi- 
cap within  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  (B) 
necessary  hospitalization  In  connection  with 
surgery  or  treatment.  (C)  prosthetic  and 
orthotic  devices,   (D)   eyeglasses  and  vtsual 


services  as  prescribed  by  a  physician  skilled  , 
In  the  diseases  of  the  eye  or  by  an  optom-l 
etrlst,  whichever  the  Individual  may  select, 
(E)  special  services  (Including  transplanta- 
tion and  dialysis),  artificial  kidneys,  and 
supplies  necessary  for  the  treatment  of  In- 
dividuals suffering  from  end-stage  renal  dis- 
ease, and  (P)  diagnosis  and  treatment  for 
mental  and  emotional  disorders  by  a  physi- 
cian or  licensed  psychologist  in  accordsjice 
with  State  licensure  laws; 

(6)  maintenance,  not  exceeding  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  subsistence,  dvirlng  rehabilita- 
tion; 

(6)  Interpreter  services  for  the  deaf,  and 
reader  services  for  those  Individuals  deter- 
mined to  be  blind  after  an  examination  by 
a  physician  skUled  In  the  diseases  of  the  eys 
or  by  an  optometrist,  whlc^ver  the  indi- 
vidual may  select; 

(7)  recruitment  andUxi^lnlng  services  for 
handicapped  Individuals  to  provide  them 
with  new  employment  opportunities  In  tha 
fields  of  rehabUltation,  health,  welfare,  pub- 
lic safety,  and  law  enforcement,  and  other  ap- 
propriate service  employment; 

(8)  rehabilitation   teaching  services  and 
orientation   and   mobility  services   for  the , 
blind; 

(9)  occupational  licenses,  tools,  equipment, 
and  Initial  stocks  and  supplies; 

(10)  transportation  In  connection  with  the 
rendering  of  any  vocational  rehabilitation 
service;  and 

(11)  telecommunications,  sensory,  and 
other  technological  aids  and  devices. 

(b)  Vocational  rehabilitation  services, 
when  provided  for  the  benefit  of  groups  of 
Individuals,  may  also  include  the  following: 

(1)  In  the  case  of  any  type  of  small  busi- 
ness operated  by  Individuals  with  the  most 
severe  handicaps  the  operation  of  which  can 
be  improved  by  management  services  and  su- 
pervision provided  by  the  State  agency,  the 
provision  of  such  services  and  supervision, 
alone  or  together  with  the  acquisition  by 
the  State  agency  of  vending  facilities  or  other 
equipment  and  Initial  stocks  and  supplies; 
and 

(3)  the  construction  or  establishment  of 
public  or  nonprofit  rehabilitation  facilities 
and  the  provision  of  other  facilities  and  serv- 
ices which  promise  to  contribute  substan- 
tially to  the  rehabilitation  of  a  group  of  In- 
dividuals but  which  are  not  related  directly 
to  the  indlvldtiallzed  written  rehabilitation 
program  of  any  one  handicapped  Individual. 

NON-FEDESAL  SHARE  POS  CONBTKUCTION 

Sec.  104.  For  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  amount  of  payments  to  States  for  carry- 
ing out  part  B  of  this  title,  the  non-Pederal 
share,  subject  to  such  limitations  and  condi- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  In  regulations  by 
the  Conunlssioner,  shall  Include  contribu- 
tions of  funds  made  by  any  private  agency, 
organization,  or  Individual  to  a  State  or  local 
agency  to  assist  In  meeting  the  costs  of  con- 
struction or  establishment  of  a  public  or 
nonprofit  rehabilitation  facility,  which  wotild 
be  regarded  as  State  or  local  f\inds  except  for 
the  condition,  Imposed  by  the  contributor, 
limiting  use  of  such  funds  to  construction  or 
establishment  of  such  facility. 
Past  B — ^Basio  Vocationai,  Rkhabzlttation 
Sebvicks 

state   AUXXnCZNTS 

Sec.  110.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year,  each 
State  shall  be  entitled  to  an  allotment  of  an 
amount  bearing  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  (1)  of  section  100  for  allotment  un- 
der this  section  as  the  product  of  (1)  the 
population  of  the  State  and  (3)  the  square 
of  Its  allotment  percentage  bears  to  the  sum 
of  the  corresponding  products  for  all  the 
States.  The  allotment  to  any  State  (other 
than  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  tjie  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands)  under  the  first  sentence  of  this 


> 


BuMeccion  for  any  fiscal  year  which  is  less 

than  4ue-qimrter  of   1  per  centum  of  the 

amouijt  appropriated  under  section  100(b) 

(1),  o^  $3,000,000,  whichever  is  greater,  shall 

be  Increased  to  that  amoiint,  the  total  of  the 

Increases  thereby  required  being  derived  by 

proportionately  reducing  the  allotments  to 

each  of  the  remaining  such  States  under  the 

^ntence  of  this  subsection,  but  with 

Idjustments  as  may  be   necessary  to 

the  allotment  of  any  such  remaining 

States!  from  being  thereby  reduced  to  less 

than  l^at  amount. 

lenever  the  Commissioner  deter- 
lat  any  amount  of  an  allotment  to 
for  any  fiscal  year  will  not  be  utilized 
State  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
le,  he  shall  make  such  amount  avall- 
'  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title 
to  onejor  more  other  States  to  the  extent  he 
detemtlnes  such  other  State  will  be  able  to 
\ise  Buih  additional  amount  during  such  year 
for  caAylng  out  such  purposes.  Any  amount 
made  Available  to  a  State  for  any  fiscal  year 
pursui  nt  to  the  preceding  sentence  shall, 
purposes  of  this  part,  be  regarded  as 
'iui  Increase  of  such  State's  allotment  (as 
detem  Lned  under  the  preceding  provisions 
ofstht^  section)  for  such  year. 

PATICENTS  TO  STATES 

111.  (a)   From  each  State's  allotment 
;his  part  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Com- 


Sxc. 
under 

misslo^r  shall  pay  to  such  State  an  amount 
equal  »  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
vocatK  nal  rehabilitation  services  under  the 
plan  f  >r  such  State  approved  tmder  section 
101,  in  sludlng  expenditures  for  the  admlnls- 
trstloc  of  the  State  plan,  except  that  the 
total  <  r  such  payments  to  such  State  for 
such  S  ical  ye&r  may  not  exceed  Its  allotment 
under  lubsectlon  (a)  of  section  110  for  such 
year  ai  id  such  payments  shall  not  be  made 
In  an  i  mount  which  would  result  In  a  viola- 
tion o1  the  provisions  of  the  State  plan  re- 
quired by  clause  (18)  of  section  101(a),  and 
except  that  the  amoiuit  otherwise  payable  to 
such  a  ;ate  for  such  year  under  this  section 
shall  1 1  reduced  by  the  amount  (If  any)  by 
which  •  xpendltures  from  non-Federal  sources 
during  such  year  under  this  title  are  less 
than  e  rpenditures  under  the  State  plan  for 
the  fl»  al  year  ending  June  SO,  1973,  under 
the  Vc  national  Rehabilitation  Act. 

(b)  rhe  method  of  computing  and  paying 
amoun  s  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
as  folio  ivs : 

( 1 )  '  "he  Commissioner  shall,  prior  to  the 
beglnn  ng  of  each  calendar  quarter  or  other 
period  prescribed  by  him,  estimate  the 
amoun  to  be  paid  to  each  State  vmder  the 
provlsl(  ins  of  such  subsection  for  such  period, 
such  et  blmate  to  be  based  on  such  records  of 
the  St(  te  and  Information  furnished  by  It, 
and  su  ;h  other  investigation,  as  the  Com- 
mlssioi  er   may  find   necessary. 

(3)  '  Tie  Commissioner  shall  pay,  from  the 
allotment  available  therefor,  the  amount  so 
estimated  by  him  for  such  period,  reduced  or 
Increased,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  any  sum 
(not  previously  adjusted  under  this  para- 
gnvh)fby  which  he  finds  that  his  estimate 
of  the  amount  to  be  paid  the  State  for  any 
prior  >eriod  under  such  subsection  was 
greatei  or  less  than  the  amoimt  which  should 
have  b>en  paid  to  the  State  for  such  prior 
period  ander  such  subsection.  Such  payment 
shall  b !  made  prior  to  audit  or  settlement  by 
the  Ge  leral  Accounting  Office,  shall  be  made 
througi  the  disbursing  facilities  of  the 
Treasu-y  Department,  and  shall  be  made  In 
such  ii  ^tallments  as  the  Commissioner  may 
detenr  Lne. 

CLIENT  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  113.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  set 
aside  ( ut  of  funds  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 3(  B  for  special  projects  and  demonstra- 
tions \  p  to  t3.500.000  but  no  less  than  81,- 
000,00(  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  June  30, 
1973,  I  Dd  up  to  86,000,000  but  no  less  than 
81,000, 100  each  for  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 


years  to  establish  In  no  less  than  10  nor  more 
than  30  geographically  dispersed  regions 
client  assistance  pilot  programs  (hereinafter 
In  this  section  referred  to  as  "projects")  to 
provide  counselors  to  Inform  and  advise  all 
clients  and  client  applicants  In  the  project 
area  of  all  available  benefits  under  this  Act 
and  to  assist  them  In  their  relationships  with 
projects,  programs,  and  facilities  providing 
services  to  them  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  prescribe  reg- 
ulations which  shall  Include  the  following 
requirements: 

(I)  All  employees  of  such  projects  shall 
not  be  presently  serving  as  staff,  consultants 
or  receiving  benefits  of  any  kind  directly  or 
Indirectly  from  any  rehabilitation  project, 
program  or  facility. 

(3)  The  staff  of  such  projects  shall  be  af- 
forded reasonable  access  to  policy-making 
and  administrative  personnel  In  State  and 
local  rehabilitation  programs,  projects,  and 
faculties. 

(3)  The  project  shall  submit  an  annual  re- 
port, throvigh  the  State  agency  designated 
pursuant  to  section  101,  to  the  Commissioner 
on  the  operation  of  the  project  during  the 
previous  year,  Including  a  simimary  of  the 
work  done  and  a  uniform  statistical  tabula- 
tion of  all  cases  handled  by  such  project. 
A  copy  of  each  such  report  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  by  the  Commissioner,  together  with 
a  siunmary  of  such  reports  and  his  evalua- 
tion of  such  projects.  Including  appropriate 
recommendations. 

(4)  E&ch.  State  agency  may  enter  Into  co- 
operative arrangements  with  Institutions  of 
higher  education  to  secure  the  services  In 
such  projects  of  graduate  students  who  are 
undergoing  clinical  training  activities  in  re- 
lated fields.  No  compensation  with  funds  ap- 
propriated iinder  this  Act  shall  be  provided 
to  such  students. 

(5)  Reasonable  assurance  shall  be  given 
by  the  appropriate  State  agency  that  all  cli- 
ents or  client  applicants  within  the  project 
area  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  receive 
adequate  service  under  the  project  and  shall 
not  be  pressured  against  or  otherwise  dis- 
couraged from  availing  themselves  of  the 
services  available  under  such  project. 

(6)  The  project  shall  be  fiuxded,  adminis- 
tered,  and   operated  directly  by  the  State 
agency  designated  pursuant  to  section  101. 
Past  C — ^Innovation  and  Expansion  Orants 

STATE   AXJiOnCENTS 

Sec.  130.  (a)  From  the  sums  available  pur- 
suant to  section  100(b)  (3)  for  any  fiscal 
year  for  grants  to  States  to  assist  them  In 
meeting  the  costs  described  In  section  131, 
each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  an  allotment 
of  an  amount  bearing  the  same  ratio  to  such 
sums  as  the  population  of  the  State  bears 
to  the  population  of  all  the  States.  The  al- 
lotment to  any  State  under  the  preceding 
sentence  for  any  fiscal  year  which  Is  less  than 
860,000  (or  such  other  amount  as  may  be 
specified  as  a  minimum  edlotment  In  the  Act 
appropriating  such  sums  for  such  year)  shall 
be  Increased  to  that  amount,  and  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 1973,  and  June  30, 
1974,  no  State  sheOl  receive  less  than  the 
amount  necessary  to  cover  up  to  90  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  continuing  projects 
assisted  under  section  4(a)(3)(A)  of  the 
Vocational  RehabUltation  Act,  except  that 
no  such  project  may  receive  financial  assist- 
ance under  both  the  Vocational  RehabUlta- 
tion Act  and  this  Act  for  a  total  period  of 
time  In  excess  of  three  years.  The  total  of 
the  Increase  required  by  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  be  derived  by  proportlonattiy 
reducing  the  allotments  to  each  of  the  re- 
maining States  under  the  first  sentence  of 
this  section,  but  with  such  adjustments  as 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  allotment 
of  any  of  such  remaining  States  from  thereby 
being  reduced  to  less  than  850,000. 

(b)    Whenever    the    Commissioner   deter- 


mines that  any  amount  of  an  allotment  to  a 
State  for  any  fiscal  ye«u-  will  not  be  utUized 
by  such  State  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  he  shall  make  such  amount 
avaUable  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section  to  one  or  mc^e  other  States  which 
he  determines  will  be  able  to  use  additional 
amounts  during  such  year  for  carrying  out 
such  purposes.  Any  amount  made  avaUable 
to  a  State  for  any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  the 
preceding  sentence  shall,  for  purposes  of  this 
part,  be  regarded  as  an  Increase  of  such 
State's  allotment  (as  determined  under  the 
preceding  provisions  of  this  section)  for  such 
year. 

PATICXMTB  TO  STATES 

Sec.  131.  (a)  From  each  State's  allotment 
under  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  pay  to  such  State  or,  at  the 
option  of  the  State  agency  designated  pur- 
suant to  section  101(a)(1),  to  a  public  or 
nonprofit  organization  or  agency,  a  portion 
of  the  cost  of  planning,  preparing  for,  and 
Initiating  special  programs  under  the  State 
plan  approved  pursuant  to  section  101  to 
expand  vocational  rehabUltation  services.  In- 
cluding programs  to  initiate  or  expand  such 
services  to  Individuals  with  the  most  severe 
handicaps,  or  of  special  programs  under  such 
State  plan  to  Initiate  or  expand  services  to 
classes  of  handicapped  Individuals  who  have 
unusual  and  difficult  problems  In  connection 
with  their  rehabUltation.  particularly  handl- 
capi>ed  individuals  who  are  poor,  and  re- 
sponslbUlty  for  whose  treatment,  education, 
and  rehabUltation  is  shared  by  the  State 
agency  designated  In  section  101  with  other 
agencies.  The  Commissioner  may  reqtilre  that 
any  portion  of  a  State's  allotment  under  this 
section,  but  not  more  than  60  per  centum  of 
such  aUotment,  may  be  expended  in  con- 
nection with  only  such  projects  as  have  first 
been  approved  by  the  Commissioner.  Any 
grant  of  funds  under  this  section  which  will 
be  used  for  direct  services  to  handicapped  In- 
dividuals or  for  eetabliahlog  or  maintaining 
faculties  which  wUl  render  direct  services 
to  such  individuals  must  have  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  appropriate  State  agency  des- 
ignated purs\iant  to  section  101. 

(b)  Payments  under  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  any  project  may  be  made  for  a  period 
of  not  to  exceed  three  years  beginning  with 
the  oommencement  of  the  project  as  ap- 
proved, and  sums  appropriated  for  grants 
under  this  section  shall  remain  avaUable  for 
such  grants  through  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976.  Payments  with  re^>ect  to  any 
project  may  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  such  project.  The  non-Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  a  project  may  be  in  cash  or 
In  kind  and  may  Include  funds  spent  for 
project  purposes  by  a  cooperating  public  or 
nonprofit  agency  provided  that  it  is  not  In- 
cluded as  a  cost  In  any  other  federally  fi- 
nanced program. 

(c)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment for  services  performed  and  purchases 
made,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioner, and  shall  be  made  on  such  con- 
ditions as  the  Commissioner  finds  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

TITLE  n— COMPREHENSIVE  REHABIU- 

TATION    SERVICES 

DECLARATION    OP    PTTRPOSE;     AT7THORIZATION    OF 

APFBOPSIATIONS 

Sec.  300.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to 
authorize  grants  (supplementary  to  grants 
for  vocational  rehabUltation  services  under 
title  I  of  this  Act)  to  assist  the  several  States 
In  developing  and  Implementing  continuing 
plans  for  meeting  the  current  and  future 
needs  of  handicapped  individuals  for  whom 
a  vocational  goal  is  not  possible  or  feasible, 
Including  the  assessment  of  dlsabUlty  and  re- 
habilitation pKjtential.  and  for  the  training 
of  specialized  personnel  needed  for  the  pro- 
vision of  services  to  such  individuals  and 
research  related  thereto. 
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(b)  In  order  to  make  gr&nts  to  c^rry  out 
tbe  purpooes  of  this  title,  there  Is  aujthorlzed 
to  be  appropriated  $10,000,000  for  ttie  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  $25,000,00^  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  abd  950,- 
000,000  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975.  I 

STATE    AIXOTMZNTS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  From  sums  appropi^ated  to 
caV^  out  tbe  provisions  of  this  title  ifor  each 
fiscal  year,  less  tbe  amounts  reserved  by  the 
Commissioner  for  projects  under  secilon  204, 
each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  an  allotment 
of  an  amount  bearing  the  same  ratic|  to  such 
sums  as  the  product  of  (1)  tbe  population  of 
the  State,  and  (2)  Its  allotment  percentage 
bears  to  the.  sum  of  tbe  correspondlmg  prod- 
ucts for  all  of  tbe  States.  The  aUotinent  to 
any  State  under  the  preceding  sentence  fcr 
any  fiscal  year  which  Is  less  than  ttlSO.OOO 
shall  be  increased  to  that  amount,  ijbe  total 
of  the  Increases  thereby  required  b^lng  de- 
rived by  proportionately  reducing  tl^e  allot- 
ments to  each  of  tbe  remaining  States  under 
the  preceding  sentence,  but  with  s|ich  ad- 
justments as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the 
allotttient  of  any  such  remaining  StaMS  from 
being  thereby  reduced  to  less  than  that 
amount.  I 

(b)  Whenever  tbe  Commissioned  deter- 
mines that  any  amount  of  an  allotrnjent  to  a 
State  for  any  fiscal  year  will  not  be  i  utilized 
by  such  State  In  carrying  out  tbe  puj*poses  of 
this  section,  he  shall  make  such  {amount 
available  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section  to  one  or  more  other  States  to 
tlSe  gxtent  he  determines  such  oth^r  State 
will  be  able  to  use  additional  amoun 
such  year  for  carrying  out  such 
Any  amount  made  available  to  a 
any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  the  p: 
sentence  shall,  for  tbe  purpose  of  t 
be  regarded  sls  an  Increase  in  thej  State's 
allotment  (as  determined  under  the  preced- 
ing provisions  of  this  section)  for  s\icb  year. 

(c)  In  any  fiscal  year  for  wblchj  appro- 
priations pursuant  to  this  section  doj  not  ex- 
ceed 920,000,000,  tbe  Commissioner,  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  ancl  section 
202 (a)  to  the  contrary  notwithstan(|lng  and 
subject  to  tbe  provisions  of  section  313,  shall 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  l>y  mak- 
ing grants  to  States  and  public  or  nonprofit 
organizations  and  agencies  to  pay  tpe  Fed- 
eral share  of  tbe  expenditures  for  such  proj- 
ects. Projects  receiving  such  grants  ^hall  be 
carried  out  under  tbe  State  plan  afiproved 
under  section  101  (except  for  tbe  pt-iorlties 
In  tbe  order  of  selection  required  by[  section 
101(a)(5)(A))  in  a  manner  consistant  with 
the  State  program  submitted  under  section 
203., 

I  PATMZIfTS    TO    STATKS 

Sac.  202.  (a)  From  each  State's  afotment 
under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year,  tfte  Com- 
missioner shall  pay  to  such  State  t^e  Fed- 
eral Share  of  tbe  expenditures  incurred  dur- 
ing such  year  under  its  State  program  sub- 
mitted under  section  203  and  appaoved  as 
part  of  the  State  plan  approved  unoer  sec- 
tion 101. .Such  payments  may  be  ma4e  (after 
necessary  adjustments  on  account  jof  pre- 
viously made  overpayments  or  underpay- 
ments) in  advance  o^  by  way  of  relinburse- 
ment,  and  in  such  installments  and  on  such 
conditions  as  the  Commissioner  ma^  deter- 
mine. 

(b)  Tbe  Federal  share  with  respect  to  any 
State  shall  be  90  per  centtun  of  tbe  Expendi- 
tures Inciirred  by  tbe  State  during  s^ich  year 
tinder  its  State  program  submitted  under, 
section  203  and  approved  as  part  of  the  Stal 
plan  under  section  101. 

BTATB    PKOGSAM8 

Sic.  303.  As  a  condition  for  i^celvlng 
grants  under  tbls  Act  for  tbe  fiscal  y^  end- 
ing Jxine  30. 1974,  a  State  must  subnet  with- 
in one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  an  amendment 
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to  its  plan  submitted  to  tbe  Commissioner 
under  section  101  or  to  the  Secretary  under 
section  5  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  which  Includes  a  program  for  provision 
of  comprehensive  rehabilitation  services  to 
bring  about  the  rehabilitation  of  handicap- 
ped individuals  under  this  title.  A  State  shall 
also  Include  such  a  program  In  its  plan  un- 
der section  101  submitted  for  each  subse- 
quent fiscal  year.  Such  program,  in  addition 
to  those  requirements  provided  in  section 
101(a)  (6),  shall  (1)  designate  the  State  agen- 
cy or  agencies  administering  tbe  State  plan 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  as  the  agency 
or  agencies  to  administer  funds  provided  un- 
der this  title;  (2)  provide  that  comprehen- 
sive rehabilitation  services  will  be  provided 
for  the  rehabUltatlon  of  handicapped  Individ- 
uals only  in  accordance  with  the  Individual- 
ized written  rehabilitation  program  required 
by  section  102  and  only  after  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (c)  of  such  section  have 
been  met;  (3)  describe  the  quality,  scope,  and 
extent  of  the  services  being  provided;  (4) 
demonstrate  that  the  State;  has  studied  and 
considered  a  broad  variety  of  means  for  pro- 
viding comprehensive  rehabilitation  services 
under  tbls  title,  including  but  not  limited 
to,  regional  and  community  centers,  halfway 
houses,  services  to  homebound  and  institu- 
tionalized individuals,  and  patient-release 
programs,  where  such  programs  are  appro- 
priate and  beneficial;  (6)  be  approved  or  dis- 
approved under  tbe  criteria  and  procedures 
provided  with  respect  to  the  State  plan  sub- 
mitted under  section  101;  and  (8)  conform 
to  such  other  requirements  as  tbe  Commis- 
sioner by  regulation  may  prescribe. 

SPECIAL     PKOJXCTS 

Sec.  204.  From  sums  appropriated  under 
section  200(b) ,  tbe  Commissioner  may  retain 
not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  or  9500,000, 
whichever  Is  smaller,  to  enable  him  to  make 
grants  to  States  and  public  and  nonprofit 
agencies  or  organizations  to  pay  part  of  tbe 
cost  of  projects  for  research  and  demonstra- 
tion and  training  which  hold  promise  of  mak- 
ing a  substantial  contribution  to  the  solu- 
tion of  problems  related  to  the  rehabilitation 
of  individuals  under  this  title. 

DKrrNXTIOK 

Sec.  205.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
tbe  term  "rehabilitation"  means  tbe  goal  of 
achieving,  through  tbe  provision  of  compre- 
hensive retiabUltatlon  services,  substantial 
Improvement  in  the  ability  to  live  inde- 
pendently or  function  normally  with  his 
family  or  community  on  the  part  of  a  handi- 
cappeid  individual,  who,  according  to  a  cer- 
tification under  section  102(c),  is  not  then 
capable  of  achieving  a  vocational  goal. 
TITLE  m— SPECIAL  FEDERAL  RESPONSI- 
BHiTriES 
OECUUiATioN  or  pttspose 

Sec.  300.  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to — 

(1)  authorize  grants  and  contracts  to  as- 
sist in  the  construction  and  Initial  staffing 
of  rehabilitation  facilities; 

(2)  authorize  grants  and  contracts  to  as- 
sist in  ttve  provision  of  vocational  training 
services  <o  handicapped  individuals; 

(3)  to  %isure  mortgages  covering  tbe  con- 
struction ef  certain  nonprofit  rehablllltatlon 
facilities  land  authorize  annual  Interest 
grants  to^elp  meet  the  costs  of  making  prin- 
cipal pa/ments  in  connection  with  such 
mortgag^,  whether  so  insured  or  not; 

(4)  authorize  grants  for  special  projects 
and  d^nonstratlons  which  hold  promise  of 

Ming  or  otherwise  improving  rebablll- 
iitlon  services  to  handicapped  individuals, 
which  experiment  with  new  types  or  patterns 
of  services  or  devices  for  tbe  rehabilitation 
of  handicapped  Individuals  (including  op- 
portunities for  new  careers  for  handicapped 
individuals,  and  for  other  individuals  In  pro- 
grams serving  handicapped  individuals)  and 
which  provide  vocational  and  comprehensive 
rehabUltatlon  services  to  handicapped   mi- 


gratory   agricultural    workers    or    seasonal 
farmworkers; 

(6)  establish  and  operate  a  National  Cen- 
ter for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  aind  Adults; 

(6)  authorize  grants  and  contracts  to  es- 
tablish and  operate  Rehabilitation  Centers 
for  Deaf  Individuals; 

(7)  establish  and  operate  National  Cen- 
ters for  Spinal  Cord  Injuries; 

(8)  provide  services  for  the  treatment  of 
individuals  sufiering  from  end-stage  renal 
disease; 

(9)  authorize  grants  and  contracts  to  as- 
sist in  the  provision  of  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices to  older  blind  individuals  and  in  the 
application  of  new  types  or  patterns  of  serv- 
ices or  devices  for  the  benefit  of  such  indi- 
viduals; 

(10)  establish  a  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Rehabilitation  of  Handicapped  Individu- 
als to  advise  the  Commissioner  and  Secre- 
tary and  conduct  reviews  with  respect  to  pro- 
grams caiTled  out  under  this  Act; 

(11)  establish  State  Advisory  Councils  to 
advise  Oovemors  and  State  agencies  in  car- 
rying out  State  plans  approved  under  this 
Act;  and 

(12)  establish  uniform  grant  and  contact 
requirements  for  programs  assisted  under 
this  title  and  certain  other  provisions  of 
tbls  Act. 

GRANTS  FOR   CONSTRtTCTION    OF   RXHABIUTATION 
FACILITIES 

Sec  301.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  and  contracts  under  this  section  for 
construction  of  rehabilitation  facilities,  ini- 
tial staffing,  and  planning  assistance,  there 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  910,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973;  910.- 
000,000  tor  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30. 
1974;  and  910,000,000  for  tbe  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975.  Amounts  so  appropriated 
shall  remain  available  for  expenditure  with 
respect  to  construction  projects  funded  or 
initial  staffing  grants  made  under  this  sec- 
tion prior  to  July  1, 1977. 

(b)  (1)  Tbe  Conunlssioner  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  assist  in  meeting  the  costs 
of  construction  of  public  or  nonprofit  reha- 
bilitation facilities.  Such  grants  may  be  made 
to  States  and  public  or  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions and  agencies  for  projects  for  which  ap- 
plications are  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
under  this  section. 

(2)  To  be  approved,  an  application  for  a 
grant  for  a  construction  project  under  tbls 
section  must  conform  to  tbe  provisions  of 
section  313. 

(3)  Tbe  amount  of  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  any  construction  project 
In  any  State  shall  be  equal  to  the  same  per- 
centage of  the  cost  of  such  project  as  tbe 
Federal  share  which  Is  applicable  in  tbe  case 
of  rehabilitation  facilities  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 645(g)  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act 
(42  UjB.C.  291o(a)),  In  such  State,  except 
that  if  tbe  Federal  share  with  respect  to  re- 
habilitation fEicilltles  in  such  State  Is  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  subparagraph  (b)  (2)  of 
section  645  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  291o(b) 
(2) ) .  the  percentage  of  the  cost  for  purposes 
of  this  section  shall  be  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioner designed  to  achieve  as  nearly  as 
practicable  results  comparable  to  the  results 
obtained  under  such  subparagraph. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  Is  also  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  assist  in  the  initial  stafllng 
of  any  public  or  nonprofit  rehabilitation  fa- 
cility constructed  after  tbe  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section  (whether  or  not  such 
construction  was  financed  with  the  aid  of  a 
grant  under  this  section)  by  covering  part 
of  the  costs  (determined  in  accordance  with 
regulations  tbe  Commissioner  shall  pre- 
scribe) of  compensation  of  professional  or 
technical  personnel  of  such  facility  during 
the  period  beginning  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  operation  of  such  facility  and 
ending  with  the  close  of  four  years  and 
three  months  after  the  month  in  which  sucb 
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operal  on  commenced.  Such  grants  with  re- 
spect to  any  facility  may  not  exceed  76  per 
centu^  of  such  costs  for  the  period  ending 
with  t|>e  close  of  the  fifteenth  month  follow- 
ing thfc  month  in  which  such  operation  com- 
mence, 60  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  tbe 
first  star  thereafter,  46  per  centum  of  such 
costs  for  the  second  year  thereafter,  and  30 
per  c^tum  of  such  costs  for  tbe  third  year 
thereafter. 

(d)<  Tbe  Commissioner  is  also  authorized 
to  ma  ke  grants  upon  application  approved  by 
tbe  i  tate  agency  designated  under  section 
101  t »  administer  the  State  plan,  to  public 
or  n(  nprofit  agencies,  institutions,  or  or- 
ganiz  ktlons  to  assist  them  in  meeting  tbe 
cost  c  C  planning  rehabUltatlon  facilities  and 
tbe  a  irvices  to  be  provided  by  such  facul- 
ties. 

VOCAT  ONAL     TRAIKINO     SERVICES     FOB     HANDI- 
CAPPED INOIVISUALS 

Sec  302.  (a)  For  tbe  purpose  of  making 
grant;  and  contracts  under  this  section, 
there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  916,- 
000 ,0G )  for  tbe  fiscal  year  end^  June  30, 
1973;  926,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974;  and  930,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  «  udlng  June  30,  1976. 

( b )  1 1 )  Tbe  Commissioner  Is  authorized 
to  ms  l^e  grants  to  States  and  public  or  non- 
profit organizations  and  agencies  to  pay  up 
to  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  projects  for 
provKing  vocational  training  services  to 
handl  »pp>ed  individvials,  especiaUy  those 
with  ;be  most  severe  handicaps,  In  pubUc 
or  no:  iprofit  rehabilitation  facilities. 

(2)  A)  Vocational  training  services  for 
purpx]  >es  of  this  subsection  shall  Include 
training  with  a  view  toward  career  advance- 
ment; training  in  occupational  skUls;  related 
servlcis,  including  work  evaluation,  work 
teetln(.  provision  of  occupational  tools  and 
equip  Dent  required  by  tbe  Individual  to 
engag  \  in  such  training,  and  Job  tryouts;  and 
pa3rm(  nt  of  weekly  allowances  to  individuals 
recelv:  ng  such  training  and  related  services. 

(B)  Such  aUowances  may  not  be  paid  to 
any  i]  [dividual  for  any  period  in  excess  of 
two  y«  ars,  and  such  aUowances  for  any  week 
shall  1  lot  exceed  930  plus  910  for  each  of  the 
Indiviiu&l's  dependents,  or  970,  whichever 
is  less  In  determining  tbe  amount  of  such 
aUows  aces  for  any  individual,  consideration 
shall  »e  given  to  the  individual's  need  for 
such  I  n  allowance,  including  any  expenses 
reason  tbly  attributable  to  receipt  of  train- 
ing se  rvlces,  the  extent  to  which  such  an 
allows  ice  wlU  help  assure  entry  Into  and 
satlsfa  ;tory  completion  of  training,  and  such 
other  1  Ktors,  specified  by  the  Commissioner, 
as  will  promote  such  individual's  capacity  to 
engage  in  gainfiU  and  suitable  employment. 

(3)  rhe  Commissioner  may  make  a  grant 
for  a  p  oject  pursuant  to  this  subsection  only 
on  bis  determination  that  (A)  the  purpose 
of  suclj  project  is  to  prepare  handicapped  in- 
dlvldu^s,  especially  those  with  tbe  most 
severe  handicaps,  for  gainful  and  suitable 
emptostnent;  (B)  tbe  individuals  to  receive 
tralnii^  services  under  such  project  will  In- 
clude «nly  those  who  have  been  determined 
to  be  suitable  for  and  In  need  of  such  training 

by  the  State  agency  or  agencies  des- 
as  provided  in  section  101(a)(1)  of 
in  which  tbe  rehabUltatlon  faculty 
(C)  tbe  ftUl  range  of  training 
services  will  be  made  avaUable  to  each  such 
Indivk&ial,  to  tbe  extent  of  his  need  for 
such  M  rvlces;  and  (D)  tbe  project.  Including 
tbe  pa  tlclpating  rehabUltatlon  faculty  and 
the  tn  ining  services  provided,  meet  such 
other  ]  iquirements  as  be  may  prescribe  in 
regul9t  ons  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  sml  section. 

(c)  (1  I  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
make  ^  Etnts  to  public  or  nonprofit  rehabUlta- 
tlon Ud  Uitles,  or  to  an  organization  or  com- 
blnatlo  I  of  such  facilities,  to  pay  the  Federal 
share  o  '  the  cost  of  projects  to  anaylze.  Im- 
prove, I  nd  Increase  their  professional  services 
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to  handicapped  individuals,  their  manage- 
ment effectiveness,  or  any  other  part  of  their 
(^>eratlons  affecting  their  capacity  to  provide 
employment  and  services  for  such  individuals. 
(2)  No  part  of  any  grant  made  pursuant 
to  tbls  subsection  may  be  used  to  pay  costs 
of  acquiring,  constructing,  expanding,  re- 
modeling, or  altering  any  buUdlng. 

MORTGAGE    IKSITRANCE    FOR    REHABILITA'TION 

FAcmnzs 
Sec  303.  (a)  It  is  tbe  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  assist  and  encoxirage  the  provision 
of  urgently  needed  faculties  for  programs  for 

^andlcapped   individuals. 

^  (b)  For  the  pxirpose  of  tbls  section  the 
terms  "mortgage",  "mortgagor",  "mortgagee", 
"maturity  date",  and  "State"  shaU  have  tbe 
meanings  respectively  set  forth  In  section  207 
of  tbe  National  Housing  Act. 

(c)  The  Commissioner,  in  consultation 
with  tbe  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  subject  to  tbe  provisions 
of  section  313,  Is  authorized  to  insure  up  to 
100  per  centum  of  any  mortgage  (Including 
advances  on  such  mortgage  during  construc- 
tion) in  accordance  with  tbe  provisions  of 
this  section  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  prescribe  and  make  commitments 
for  ins\irance  of  such  mortgage  prior  to  the 
date  of  its  execution  or  disbursement  there- 
on, except  that  no  mortgage  of  any  public 
agency  shaU  be  insured  under  this  section  if 
tbe  Interest  from  such  mortgage  Is  exempt 
from  Federal  taxation. 

(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  tbe  purpose  of 
this  section,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  Insure  any  mortgage  which  covers  con- 
struction of  a  public  or  nonprofit  rehabUlta- 
tlon faculty,  including  equipment  to  be  used 
in  Its  operation,  subject  to  the  following 
conditions : 

(1)  The  mortgage  shall  be  executed  by  a 
mortgagor,  approved  by  the  Commissioner, 
who  demonstrates  ability  successfully  to 
cerate  one  or  more  programs  for  handi- 
capped individuals.  Tbe  Secretary  may  in 
his  discretion  require  any  such  mortgagor 
to  be  regulated  or  restricted  as  to  minlmiun 
charges  and  methods  of  financing,  and,  in 
addition  thereto,  if  the  mortgagor  is  a  cor- 
porate entity,  as  to  capital  structure  and  rate 
of  return.  As  an  aid  to  the  regulation  or  re- 
striction of  any  mortgagor  vyith  respect  to  any 
of  the  foregoing  matters,  tbe  Commissioner 
may  make  such  contracts  with  and  acquire 
for  not  to  exceed  9100  such  stock  of  Interest 
in  such  mortgagor  as  he  may  deem  necessaury. 
Any  stock  or  interest  so  purchased  shall  be 
paid  for  out  of  the  Rehabilitation  Faculties 
Insurance  Fund  (establUbed  by  subsection 
(h)  of  this  section),  and  shaU  be  redeemed 
by  the  mortgagor  at  par  upon  tbe  termina- 
tion of  aU  obligations  of  the  Commissioner 
tmder  the  insurance. 

(2)  The  mortgage  shall  involve  a  prin- 
cipal obligation  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
90  per  centum  of  tbe  estimated  replacement 
cost  of  tbe  property  or  project,  including 
equipment  to  be  xised  in  the  operation  of  tbe 
rehabUltatlon  faculty,  when  the  proposed 
improvements  are  completed  and  the  equip- 
ment is  Installed,  but  not  including  any  cost 
covered  by  grants  In  aid  under  this  Act  or 
any  other  Federal  Act. 

(3)  The  mortgage  sbaU — 

(A)  provide  for  complete  amortization  by 
periodic  payments  within  such  term  as  the 
Commissioner  shaU  prescribe,  and 

(B)  bear  interest  (exclusive  of  premium 
charges  for  insurance  and  service  charges, 
if  any)  at  not  to  exceed  such  per  centum 
per  annum  on  tbe  principal  obligation  out- 
standing at  any  time  as  tbe  Commissioner 
finds  necessary  to  meet  tbe  mortgage  market. 

(e)  Tbe  Commissioner  shaU  fix  and  col- 
lect premium  charges  for  tbe  insurance  of 
mortgages  under  this  section  which  shaU 
be  payable  annuaUy  in  advance  by  tbe  mort- 
gagee, either  in  cash  or  In  debentures  of  the 
Rebablllta)tlon    Faculties    Ins\irance    Fund 


(established  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion) Issued  at  par  plus  accrued  interest. 
In  tbe  case  of  any  mortgage  such  charge 
shall  be  not  less  than  an  amount  equivalent 
to  one-fourth  of  1  per  centum  per  annum 
nor  more  than  an  amount  equivalent  to  1 
per  centum  per  annum  of  the  amount  of 
tbe  principal  obligation  of  the  mortgage 
outstanding  at  any  one  time,  without  tjtirtng 
into  account  delinquent  payments  or  pre- 
payments. In  addition  to  the  premium 
charge  herein  provided  for,  the  Commis- 
sioner is  authorized  to  charge  and  coUect 
such  amounts  as  he  may  deem  reasonable 
for  tbe  appraisal  of  a  property  or  project 
during  construction;  but  such  charges  for 
appraisal  and  inspection  shaU  not  aggregate 
more  than  1  per  centum  of  tbe  original  prin- 
cipal face  amount  of  the  mortgage. 

(f )  Tbe  Commissioner  may  consent  to  tbe 
release  of  a  part  or  parts  of  the  mortgaged 
property  or  project  from  tbe  lien  of  any 
mortgage  insured  under  this  section  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  shaU  by 
regulation  prescribe. 

(g)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  have  the 
same  functions,  powers,  and  duties  (Insofar 
as  applicable)  with  respect  to  tbe  insurance 
of  mortgages  under  this  section  as  tbe  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
has  with  respect  to  tbe  Insurance  of  mort- 
gages under  title  II  of  tbe  National  Housing 
Act.  Tbe  Commissioner  may,  pursuant  to  a 
formal  delegation  agreement  containing  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  him,  delegate  to  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment authority  to  administer  this  section 
and  section  304  of  this  Act  in  accordance 
with  such  delegation  agreement. 

(2)  Tbe  provisions  of  subsections  (e), 
(g),  (b),  (1),  (J),  (k).  (1),  and  (n)  of  sec- 
tion 207  of  tbe  National  Housing  Act  sbaU 
apply  to  mortgages  insured  under  this  sec- 
tion; except  that,  for  the  purposes  of  their 
application  with  respect  to  such  mortgages, 
all  references  in  such  provisions  to  the  Gen- 
eral Insurance  Fund  shall  be  deemed  to  refer 
to  the  RehabUltatlon  Faculties  Insurance 
Fund  (established  by  subsection  (h)  of  tbls 
section)  and  all  references  in  such  pro- 
visions to  "Secretary"  sbaU  be  deemed  to 
refer  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  RehabUl- 
tatlon Services  Administration  with  tbe  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(b)(1)  There  is  hereby  created  a  Reha- 
bUltatlon Faculties  Insurance  Fiuid  which 
ShaU  be  used  by  the  Commissioner  as  a  re- 
volving fund  for  carrying  out  aU  tbe  insur- 
ance provisions  of  tbls  section.  AU  mortgages 
Insured  under  this  section  shaU  be  insured 
under  and  be  tbe  obUgation  of  tbe  Reha- 
bilitation Facilities  Insurance  Fund. 

(2)  Tbe  general  expenses  of  the  operations 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration 
relating  to  mortgages  Insured  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  charged  to  tbe  RehablUtatlon 
FaciUtles  Insurance  Fund. 

(3)  Moneys  in  the  Rehabilitation  Faculties 
Insurance  Fund  not  needed  for  the  current 
operations  of  tbe  RehabUltatlon  Services  Ad- 
ministration with  respect  to  mortgages  in- 
sured under  this  section  shaU  be  deposited 
with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  to 
the  credit  of  such  fund,  or  invested  in  bonds 
or  other  obligations  of,  or  in  bonds  or  other 
obligations  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and 
Interest  by,  the  United  States.  The  Commis- 
sioner may,  with  the  approval  of  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  purchase  in  the  open 
market  debentures  issued  as  obligations  of 
the  RehabUltatlon  Faculties  Insurance  Fund. 
Such  purchases  shaU  be  made  at  a  price 
which  wiU  provide  an  investment  yield  of  not 
less  than  the  yield  obtainable  from  other  in- 
vestments authorized  by  this  section.  Deben- 
tures so  purchased  shall  be  canceled  and  not 
reissued. 

(4)  Premium  charges,  adjusted  premium 
charges,  and  appraisals  and  other  fees  re- 
ceived on  account  of  tbe  insurance  of  any 
mortgage  imder  this  section,  tbe  receipts  de- 
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rived  from  property  covered  by  such  mort- 
gaees  and  from  any  claims,  debts,  contracts, 
property,  and  security  assigned  to  the  Com- 
missioner in  connecUon  therewith,  amd  au 
earnings  as  the  assets  of  the  fund,  sbaU  be 
credited  to  the  R«hablUtatlon  PacUlUes  In- 
surance Fund.  The  principal  of,  and  mtereat 
paid  and  to  be  paid  on,  debentures  which  ar« 
the  obllgatloh  of  such  fund,  cash  insurance 
payments  and  adjustments,  and  expenues  in- 
curred in  the  handling,  management,  reno- 
vation, and  disposal  of  properties  acquired.  In 
connection  with  mortgages  Insured  under 
this  section,  shall  be  charged  to  suoU  fund. 
(6)  There  are  authorlBBd  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  provide  Initial  capital  for  the  Beha- 
bUlUtlon  PaclUtlea  Insurance  Fund,  and  to 
assure  the  soundness  of  such  fund  thefealter, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  except  that 
the  total  amount  of  outstanding  mortgagee 
losuired  shall  not  exceed  $360,000,000. 
AWKXJAi.  utrtxten  geamts  roa  mobtoai^s  tc« 

asc  304.  (a)  To  assist  States  andJpubUc 
or  nonprofit  agencies  and  organisations  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  borrowing  frona  other 
sources  for  the  construction  of  rehabilitation 
faculties,  the  Commissioner,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  313.  may  make  annual 
interest  grants  to  such  agencies. 

(b)  Annual  Interest  grants  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  any  rehabilitation 
faculty  shaU  be  made  over  a  fixed  i  period 
not  exceeding  forty  years,  and  provl^on  for 
such  grants  shall  be  embodied  In  a  cbntract 
guaranteeing  their  payment  over  such^rlod. 
Bach  such  grant  shaU  be  In  an  amoi^t  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  by  4  per  centum  the  net 
effective  Interest  rate  otherwise  payable  on 
the  loan  or  to  equal  one-haU  of  8U()h  rate, 
whichever  Is  the  lesser  amount:  Ptovlded, 
That  the  amount  on  which  such  ^nt  Is 
based  shaU  be  approved  by  the  Conunissloner. 

(c)  (1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Commissioner  such  ^ums  as 
may  t»  neceseary  for  the  payment  of  an- 
nual interest  wants  In  accordance  with  thU 
section.  ^^'^s,^ 

(3)  Contracts  fo»~<aimual  Interests  grants 
under  this  section  shallTlBtsbe  enteied  Into 
In  an  aggregate  amount  greater  tha»  Is  au- 
thorized in  approprUtlon  Acts;  and  In  any 
event  the  total  amount  of  annual  Interest 
grants  which  may  be  paid  pursuant  to  con- 
tracu  entered  Into  under  this  8ectl()n  shaU 
not  exceed  $1,000,000  vrtth  respect  tto  con- 
trasts entered  Into  prior  to  June  30,  1973; 
$3  0b0  000  with  respect  to  contracts  jentered 
lnt«  prior  to  June  30,  1974:  and  $4,000,000 
wltl  respect  to  contracts  entered  In^  prior 
toJfcmeSO,  1975.  ^ 

(T)  Not  more  than  16  per  centiuA  of  the 
funds  expended  under  thU  secUon  (may  be 
used  within  any  one  State  In  any  o^ie  fiscal 
year.  1 

SPXCIAI.    PaOJECTS    AKD    DEMONSXaA^ONS 

a«c.  306.  (a)  (1)  For  the  purpdse  of!  making 
grants  under  this  section  for  special  projects 
and  demonstrations  (and  research  and  evalu- 
ation connected  therewith),  there  Is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $22,800,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  $5^.000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974, 
and.  $28,000,000  for  the  fiscal  yeaii  ending 
June  30,  1975.  J 

(2)  Of  the  amounts  appropriated  oursuant 
'to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsectlori,  10  per 
centum  but  In  no  event  more  than  $^,000,000 
in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1P73,  and 
$10,000,000  In  each  subsequent  flafcal  year 
ShaU  be  available  only  for  the  pittpose  of 
making  grants  under  subsection  (ci  of  this 
section,  and  there  Is  authorized  toi  be  ap- 
propriated in  each  such  fiscal  year  such  addi- 
tional amount  as  may  be  necessary  |o  equal, 
when  added  to  the  amount  made  $vaUable 
for  the  purpose  of  making  grants  under  sub- 
section, an  amount  of  $5,000,000  to  be  avaU- 
able  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973. 
and  $10,000,000  for  each  such  sul^sequent 
fiscal  year. 


(b)  The  Commissioner,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  313,  shaU  make  grants 
to  States  and  public  or  nonprofit  agencies 
and  organizations  for  paying  part  of  the 
cost  of  special  projects  and  demonstrations 
(and  research  and  evaluation  in  connection 
therewith)  (1)  for  establishing  facilities 
and  providing  services  which.  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Commissioner,  hold  promise 
of  expanding  or  otherwise  improving  reha- 
bUltatlon  services  to  handicapped  individ- 
uals, especlaUy  those  with  the  most  severe 
handicaps,  and  (2)  for  applying  new  types 
or  patterns  of  services  or  devices  (includ- 
ing opportunities  for  new  careers  for  handi- 
capped individuals  and  for  other  individ- 
uals in  programs  servicing  handicapped  in- 
dividuals) . 

(c)  The  Commissioner,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  313,  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  any  State  agency  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  a  State  plan  approved 
under  section  101,  or  to  any  local  agency 
participating  in  the  administration  of  such 
a  plan,  to  pay  up  to  90  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  projects  or  demonstrations  for  the 
provision  of  vocational  or  comprehensive 
rehabUltatlon  services  to  handicapped  in- 
dividuals who,  as  determined  In  accordance 
with  rules  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  are  migratory  agricultural  workers 
or  seasonal  farmworkers,  and  to  members 
of  their  families  (whether  or  not  handi- 
capped) who  are  with  them.  Including 
maintenance  and  transportation  of  such  in- 
dividuals and  members  of  their  famUles 
where  necessary  to  the  rehabUltatlon  of 
such  individuals.  Maintenance  payments 
under  this  section  shall  be  consistent  with 
any  maintenance  payments  made  to  other 
handicapped  Individuals  In  the  State  under 
t.Ma  Act.  Such  grants  shaU  be  conditioned 
upon  satisfactory  assurance  that  in  the 
provision  of  such  services  there  wtU  be  ap- 
propriate cooi)eration  between  the  grantee 
and  other  pubUc  or  nonprofit  agencies  and 
organizations  having  special  skills  and  ex- 
perience in  the  provision  of  services  to  mi- 
gratory agricultural  workers,  seasonal 
farmworkers,  or  their  families.  This  sub- 
section ShaU  be  administered  in  coordina- 
tion with  other  programs  serving  migrant 
agricultural  workers  and  seasonal  farm- 
workers, including  programs  under  title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965,  section  311  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  19«4,  the  Migrant 
Health  Act,  and  the  Farm  Labor  Contrac- 
tor Registration  Act  of  1963. 

(d)  The  CoQunlssloner  Is  authorized  to 
make  contracts  or  Jointly  financed  cooper- 
ative arrangements  with  employers  and  or- 
ganizations for  the  establishment  of  proj- 
ects designed  to  prepare  handicapped  In- 
dividuals for  galnfiU  and  suitable  employ- 
ment In  the  competitive  labor  market 
under  which  handicapped  Individuals  are 
provided  training  and  employment  In  a 
realistic  work  setting  and  such  other  serv- 
ices (determined  In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Comjulssloner)  aa 
may  be  necessary  for  such  individuals  to 
continue  to  engage  in  such  employment. 

(e)(1)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized, 
directly  or  by  contract  with  State  vocational 
rehabUltatlon  agencies  or  experts  or  con- 
sultants or  groups  thereof,  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  (A)  to  rehabUltatlon  fa- 
culties, and  (B)  for  the  pxirpose  of  removal 
of  architectural  and  transportation  barriers, 
to  any  public  or  nonprofit  agency.  Institu- 
tion, organization  or  faculty. 

(2)  Any  such  experts  or  ^nsultants  shall, 
whUe  serving  pursuant  to  such  contracts,  be 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  rates 
fixed  by  the  Commissioner,  but  not  exceed- 
ing the  pro  rata  pay  rate  for  a  person  em- 
ployed as  a  OS-18.  under  section  5332  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code,  including  traveltime, 
and  whUe  so  serving  away  from  their  bomae 
or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be 


allovred  travel  expenses,  Including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 6703  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  for 
persons  in  the  Oovemment  service  employed 
Intermittently. 

NATIONAL  CKNTni  FOB  DXAT-BLIND  TOUTHS  AMD 
AOTTLTS 

Sac.  306.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing and  operating  a  National  Center  for  Deaf- 
Blind  Youths  and  Adults,  there  Is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $8,000,000  for  con- 
struction, which  ahaU  remain  available  until 
expended,  and  $500,000  for  operation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973;  $600,000  for 
operations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jiine  80, 
1974;  and  $700,000  for  operations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1976. 

(b)  In  order — 

(1)  to  demonstrate  methods  of  (A)  provid- 
ing the  specialized  intensive  services,  and 
other  services,  needed  to  rehablUtate  handi- 
capped individuals  who  are  both  deaf  and 
blind,  and  (B)  training  the  professional  and 
allied  personnel  needed  adequately  to  staff 
faculties  speclaUy  designed  to  provide  such 
services  and  training  to  such  [Mrsonnei  who 
have  been  or  wUl  be  working  with  deaf -blind 
individuals; 

(3)  to  conduct  research  in  the  problems 
of,  and  ways  of  meeting  the  problems  of  re- 
habiUtating  deaf-blind  Indlvldvials;  and 

(3)  to  aid  in  the  conduct  of  related  activi- 
ties which  wiU  expand  or  improve  the  serv- 
ices for  or  help  improve  pubUc  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  of  deaf-blind  indi- 
viduals; 

the  Commissioner,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  313,  Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  any  public  or  nonprofit  agen- 
cy or  organization  for  payment  by  the  United 
States  of  all  or  part  of  the  costs  of  the  es- 
tabUshment  and  operation,  including  con- 
struction and  equipment,  of  a  center  for 
vocational  rehabUltatlon  of  handicapped  in- 
dividuals who  are  both  deaf  and  blind,  which 
center  shall  be  knovm  as  the  National  Center 
for  Deaf-BUnd  Youths  and  Adults. 

(c)  Any  agency  or  organization  desiring 
to  enter  into  such  agreement  shall  submit 
a  pr<^X)6al  therefor  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner,  and  containing  such  information 
as  may  be  prescribed  In  regulations  by  the 
Commissioner.  In  considering  such  proposals 
the  Commissioner  shaU  give  preference  to 
proposals  which  (1)  give  promise  of  max- 
imum effectiveness  in  the  organization  and 
operation  of  such  Center,  and  (3)  give  prom- 
ise of  offering  the  most  substantial  skUl. 
experience,  and  capabUity  in  providing  a 
broad  program  of  service,  research,  training, 
and  related  activities  in  the  field  of  reha- 
bUltatlon  of  deaf-blind   individuals. 

BKBABXLITATTON  CENTKBS  FOB  DXAT 
INDIVmXTAIiS 

Sxc.  307.  (a)  For  the  ptirpoee  of  making 
grants  and  contracts  for  the  expansion  and 
Improvement  of  vocational  or  comprehensive 
rehabilitation  services  for  deaf  individuals 
(through  the  establishment  of  centers  or 
other  means) ,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jiuie  30.  1973;  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974;  and  $6,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976. 
Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section ShaU  remain  available  until  expended. 

(b)  In  order  to — 

(1)  demonstrate  methods  of  (A)  providing 
the  specialized  services  needed  to  rehablUtate 
and  make  maximum  use  of  the  vocational 
potential  of  deaf  Individuals,  and  (B)  train- 
ing the  specialized  professional  and  alUed 
personnel  required  adequately  to  staff  facu- 
lties designed  to  provide  such  services  and 
training  personnel  who  have  been  or  wlU  be 
working   with    such    individuals; 

(3)  conduct  research  in  the  nature  and 
prevention  of  the  problems  of  such  deaf 
individuals  and  in  the  rehabilitation  of  these 
individuals;  and 
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(S)  improve  the  understanding  of  the  gen- 
eral oubllc,  employers  in  particular,  of  both 
the  assets  and  problems  of  such  deaf  indi- 
vlduas; 

the  C|>mmlssloner,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  se^lon  313,  Is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  or  jcontracts  with  any  public  or  nonprofit 
agen<  j  or  organization  for  payment  by  the 
Unlt<p  States  of  all  or  part  of  the  costs  of 
the  a  rtabllsbment  and  operation,  including 
const  >uctlon  and  equipment,  of  one  or  more 
c«nte  «  for  the  vocational  rehabUltatlon  of 
deaf  ndlvlduals  whose  maximum  vocational 
potei  tlal  has  not  been  achieved,  which  shaU 
be  ki  >wn  as  RehabUltatlon  Centers  for  Deaf 
Indlv  duals. 

(c)  Any  agency  or  organization  desiring  to 
receiv  t  a  grant  or  enter  Into  a  contract  under 
this  B  ictlon  shall  submit  a  proposal  therefor 
at  sue  ti  time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing 
such  Information  as  may  be  prescribed  in 
regult  tions  by  the  Commissioner.  In  con- 
sldert  ig  such  proposals  the  Commissioner 
ShaU  ^ve  preference  to  proposals  which  (1) 
give  ]  romlse  of  maximiun  effectiveness  in 
the  oi  ^anlzatlon  and  operation  of  a  RehablU- 
tatlor  Center  for  Deaf  Individuals,  and  (2) 
give  I  romlse  of  offering  the  substantial  ca- 
pabUly  in  providing  a  broad  program  of 
servlo  I  and  related  research,  training,  aiul 
other  activities  In  the  field  of  rehabUltatlon 
of  del  1  Individuals  whose  maximum  voca- 
tional potential  has  not  been  achieved. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Comn  Lssloner  shall  prescribe  regulations  to— 

(1)  provide  a  means  of  determining  the 
popiUi  tlon  of  deaf  individuals  whose  maxl- 
miun  vocational  potential  has  not  been 
achie^  id; 

(2)  Insure  that,  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses I  if  this  section,  provision  has  been  made 
for  CO  irdlnation  between  the  agency  or  or- 
ganiza  Ion  receiving  funds  under  this  sec- 
tion o:  ,  the  one  hand,  and  the  State  and  local 
educai  ional  agencies  In  the  area  to  be  served 
on  the  other;  and 

(3)  provide  that  an  adviscsy  board,  com- 
prised fof  qualified  professional  and  expert 

His  In  the  fields  of  rehabUltatlon  and 

of  deaf  Individuals,  be  appointed 

re   proper   functioning  of   a   Center 

led  under  this  section  in  accordance 

stated  objectives  and  to  provide  as- 

In  professional,  technical,  and  other 

areas:    and  that  at  least  one-third 

lembers  of  such  board  shall  be  deaf 

lals. 

be  eligible  to  receive  vocational  or 
oomprflhenslve  rehabUltatlon  services  under 
this  section,  a  deaf  Individual  must  be  six- 
teen years  of  age  or  older,  must  have  reached 
the  age  at  which  the  compiUsory  school  at- 
tendaifce  laws  of  the  State  In  which  he  re- 
sides ^K  no  longer  applicable  to  him,  and 
must  tfp  an  Indlvlduta  whose  maximum  voca- 
tional jiotentlal  (as  defined  in  regiUations 
which  the  Conunlssloner  shaU  prescribe)  has 
not  been  achieved. 

(f)  Programs  carried  out  \inder  this  sec- 
tion s^aU  be  coordinated  with  programs  car- 
ried o(ht  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  for 
the  Handicapped  within  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation^ in  order  to  achieve  a  consistent  edu- 
cation and  rehabUltatlon  phUoeophy.  to  pro- 
vide fbr  continuity  of  services  and  program 
purpoee,  and  to  avoid  imnecessary  duplica- 
tion of  overlap  of  programs. 

NATIOITAI.   CENTEBS    FOB    SPINAL    COBD   INJtJBIKS 

SECi  308.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing add  operating  National  Centers  for  Spinal 
Cord  Injuries,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
proprteted  $8,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  ;30,  1973;  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
endii%  June  30,  1974;  and  $30,000,000  for  the 
fiscal' year  ending  June  30,  1975.  Funds  ap- 
picp^ated  under  this  section  shall  remain 
andl  ble  untU  expended. 
In  orders 
to  help  establish  national  centers 
^>ecial     competencies    in    providing 


(b 
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prompt,  complete  vocational  and  compre- 
hensive rehabUltatlon  services  and  acute 
medical  care  to  individuals  with  spinal  cord 
injuries; 

(2)  to  assist  in  meeting  the  costs  of  such 
services  to  such  individuals; 

(3)  to  enco\irage  and  assist  the  study  and 
development  of  methods  for  the  provision 
of  such  services  and,  where  appropriate  and 
desirable,  to  carry  out  necessary  related  re- 
search and  training;  and 

(4)  to  develop  new  methods  of  achieving 
cooperation  with  and  among  community  and 
other  public  and  nonprofit  organizations  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  of  spinal  cord  in- 
Jury; 

the  Commissioner,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  313,  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  any  public  or  nonprofit 
agency  or  organization  to  pay  all  or  part 
of  the  costs  of  the  establishment  and  (q>era- 
tlon,  including  construction  and  equipment, 
of  centers  to  carry  out  the  piuposes  of  this 
subsection,  which  centers  shaU  be  known  as 
National  Centers  for  Spinal  Cord  Injuries. 

(c)  Any  agency  or  organization  desiring  to 
enter  Into  such  an  agreement  shaU  submit 
a  proposal  therefore  at  such  time.  In  such 
manner,  and  containing  such  information 
as  may  be  prescribed  In  regulations  by  the 
Commissioner.  In  considering  such  propos- 
als the  Commissioner  shaU  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  submission  of  comments  by 
the  State  agency  administering  the  State 
plan  under  section  101,  and  shaU  give  pref- 
erence to  proposals  which  (1)  give  promise 
of  maximum  effectiveness  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  National  Centers  for 
Spinal  Cord  Injuries,  and  which  Include  pro- 
visions to— 

(A)  establish,  on  an  appropriate  regional 
basis,  a  multldisciplinary  system  of  provldng 
vocational  and  comprehensive  rehabUltatlon 
services,  specifically  designed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  Individuals  with  spinal  oord 
injuries  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  acute 
medical  care  and  periodic  inpatient  or  out- 
patient foUowup; 

(B)  demonstrate  and  evaluate  the  benefits 
to  individuals  with  spinal  cord  Injuries 
served  in,  and  the  degree  of  cost  effective- 
ness of,  such  a  regional  system; 

(C)  demonstrate  and  evaluate  existing, 
new,  and  improved  methods  and  equipment 
essential  to  the  care,  management,  and  re- 
habUltatlon of  individuals  with  spinal  cord 
injuries; 

(D)  demonstrate  and  evaluate  methods  of 
community  outreach  for  individuals  with 
spinal  cord  injuries  and  community  educa- 
tion in  connection  with  the  problems  of 
such  individuals  In  areas  such  as  housing, 
transportation,  recreation,  employment,  and 
community  activities; 

and  (2)  give  promise  of  offering  substantial 
sklU,  experience,  and  capabUlty  In  providing 
a  comprehensive  program  of  services  and 
related  activities  in  the  field  of  rehabUlta- 
tlon of  Individuals  with  spinal  cord  Injiu-les. 

CBANTS    FOB    SEBVICES    FOB    END-STAGE    BENAL 
DISEASE 

Sec.  309.  (a)  For  the  piirpose  of  providing 
services  under  this  section  for  the  treat- 
ment of  Individuals  suffering  from  end-stage 
renal  disease  there  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $8,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973,  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974;  and  $25,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 
Funds  appropriated  under  this  subsection 
ShaU  remain  avaUable  untU  expended. 

(b)  From  sums  available  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  grants  to  States 
and  public  and  nonprofit  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations and  agencies  for  paying  part  of 
the  cost  of  projects  for  providing  special 
services  (including  transplantation  and 
dialysis),    artificial    kidneys,    and    suppliee 


necessary  for  the  rehablUtatlon  of  Individ- 
uals suffering  from  end-stage  renal  disease, 
(c)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement 
for  services  performed  and  purchases  made, 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  and 
shall  be  made  on  such  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

REHABILITATION    SZBVICES    FOB    OLDKB 
BLIND  IMUIVIUITALS 

Sec.  310.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  providing 
rehabUltatlon  services  to  older  blind  indi- 
viduals, there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973;  $16,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974;  and  $30,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

(b)  In  order — 

(1)  to  demonstrate  methods  of  (A)  pro- 
viding the  specialized  Intensive  services,  as 
weU  as  other  services,  needed  to  rehabUltate 
older  blind  individuals,  andVB)  training  the 
professional  and  aUled  persoxjjiel  needed  to 
provide  such  services; 

(2)  to  conduct  research  In  the^roblems  of, 
and  ways  of  meeting  the  probuons  of  re- 
habUltatlng  older  blind  Individuals;  and 

(3)  to  aid  In  the  conduct  of  related  activi- 
ties which  wlU  expand  or  Improve  the  serv- 
ices for,  and  help  improve  public  under- 
standing of,  the  problems  of  older  blind  in- 
dividuals, 

the  Commissioner,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  313.  is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  and  contracts  with  States  and  public  and 
nonprofit  agencies  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the 
costs  of  projects  and  demonstrations  (1)  for 
providing  vocational  or  comprehensive  re- 
habUltatlon services  to  older  blind  individ- 
uals which.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, hold  promise  of  expanding  or  other- 
wise Improving  such  services,  and  (2)  for  ap- 
plying new  types  or  patterns  of  such  serv- 
ices or  devices  to,  or  for  the  benefit  of,  older 
blind  Individuals. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  "older  blind  Individuals"  means  Indi- 
viduals, age  fifty-five  and  older,  whose  severe 
visual  impairment  makes  gainful  employ- 
ment less  readUy  attainable  in  the  light  of 
current  employment  practices. 

NATIONAL    ADVISOBT    COT7NCIL    OH    BEHABILITA- 
TION    OF    HANDICAPPED    INDIVIDUALS 

Sec.  311.  (a)  There  is  established  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
a  National  Advisory  CouncU  on  RehabUlta- 
tlon of  Handicapped  Individuals  (hereinafter 
referred  to  in  this  section  as  the  "CouncU") 
consisting  of  twenty  members  api>olnted  by 
the  Commissioners  without  regaid  to  cIvU 
service  laws  shaU  be  from  among  persons 
who  are  leaders  In  fields  concerned  with  re- 
habUltatlon or  in  public  affairs,  and  ten  of 
such  twenty  shaU  be  selected  from  among 
leading  medical,  educational,  or  scientific 
authorities  with  outstanding  quaUfications 
in  the  rehabUltatlon  of  handicapped  indi- 
viduals. Eight  of  such  twenty  members  shaU 
be  persons  who  are  themselves  handicapp>ed 
or  who  have  received  vocational  rehabUlta- 
tlon services.  Each  such  member  of  the  Coun- 
cU shaU  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
except  that  any  member  appointed  to  fUl  a 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  Is  ap- 
pointed shaU  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term  and  except  that,  of  the  mem- 
bers first  appointed,  five  shall  hold  office  for 
a  term  of  two  years,  and  five  shaU  hold  office 
for  a  term  of  one  year,  as  designated  by  the 
Commissioner  at  the  time  of  appointment. 
None  of  such  members  shaU  be  eligible  for 
reappointment  until  a  year  has  elapsed  after 
the  end  of  his  preceding  term.  The  CouncU 
ShaU  meet  not  less  than  four  times  a  year 
at  the  can  of  the  Chairman,  who  shall  be 
selected  from  among  its  membership  by  the 
members. 
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(b>   The  Council  shall — 

(J)  provide  pwlicy  advice  and  consultation 
to  taie  Secretary  and  the  Commissioner  on 
the  planning  (including  determlnal ions  of 
priorities),  conduct,  and  review  of  pi  ograms 
(Including  research  and  training)  luthor- 
ized  under  this  Act; 

(3)  r«vlew  the  administration  ant  oper»- 
tlon  of  vocational  rehabilitation  ( Including 
research  and  training)  programs  un^ler  this 
Act,  Including  the  effectiveness  of  such  pro- 
grams in  meeting  the  purposes  foi  which 
they  are  established  and  operated  ind  the 
Intcp^tlon  of  research  and  training  activi- 
ties with  service  program  goals  ana  priori- 
ties, 'make  recommendations  with  respect 
thereto,  and  make  annual  reports  of  :  ts  find- 
ings and  recommendations  (Including  rec- 
ommendations for  changes  In  the  prjvislons 
of  this  Act)  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Com- 
mlsslbner  for  annual  transmittal  to  the 
Congxess; 

(3)  advise  the  Secretary  and  the  Commis- 
sioner with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  Inde- 
pendeait  evaluations  of  programs  (Ir  eluding 
research  and  training)  carried  ou1  under 
this  Act;  and 

(4)  provide  such  other  advisory  services  as 
the  Secretary  and  the  Conmilsslonier  may 
request.  j 

(c)<l)  Adequate  technical  asslstajice  and 
support  staff  for  the  Council  shall  be  pro- 
vided from  the  Office  for  the  Handicapped, 
the  RehabUltatlon  Services  Administration, 
or  from  any  other  Federal  agency,  as  the 
Council  may  reasonably  request. 

(2)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
fox  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this|  section 
$50,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973  $100,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endlhg  June 
30,  1974,  and  $150,000  for  the  fiscal  yiar  end- 
ing June  30, 1975.  I 
^  (d)  The  Council  shall  review  the  possible 
duplication  among  vocational  rehab^itatlon 
proeranis  and  other  programs  serving  handl- 
^ppe<J  individuals  within  the  sai^e  geo- 
(jraphlcal  areas  and  shall  make  annual  re- 
port of  the  extent  to  which  unnecessary 
duplication  or  overlap  exists,  together  with 
its  findings  and  recommendations,  jconcur- 
rentlT  to  the  Commissioner  and  the  Obngress. 
In  making  these  reports,  the  Counill  shaU 
seek  the  opinions  of  persons  familiar  with 
vocational  rehabUltatlon  and  the  Employ- 
ment of  persons  who  have  received  voca- 
tional and  comprehensive  rehabilitation 
services  in  each  State  as  well  as  Ipcrsons 
famUlar  with  labor,  business  and  Industry, 
education  and  training,  health,  anO  man- 
power programs.  . 

(e)  Members  of  the  CouncU.  whUelattend- 
Ing  m^tlngs  or  conferences  thereof,  or  other- 
wise ilrvmg  on  business  of  the  Cornell,  or 
at  the  .request  of  the  Commissioner,  phaU  be 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  $t  rates 
fixed  by  the  Commissioner,  but  not  e<ceedlng 
the  daily  pay  r»"  '«'  *  person  employed  as  a 
OS-ia  under  section  5332  of  title  5^  United 
States  Code,  Including  traveltlme,  and  whUe 
so  serving  away  from  their  homes  of  regular 
places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  Ueu 
of  subelstence,  to  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  tltlO  5,  United  States  Code,  for  petsons  In 
the  Oovemment  service  employee^  Inter- 
mittently. 

8TATK  ADVISOBT   COUNCILS 

Sec.  812.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  eajtabllsh- 
Ing*  State  Advisory  CouncUs.  there  is  buthor- 
Ized  to  be  appropriated  $150,000  for  t^ie  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973.  $600,000 1  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jui^30.  1974,  an*l  $750,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30j^l975. 

(ti)  Any  State  which  receives  assistance 
under  this  Act  may  establish  and  maintain 
a  State  Advisory  CouncU,  which  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  or.  In  the  a|ase  of  a 
State  in  which  members  of  the  StaHe  board 
which  governs  vocational  rehabilitation  are 
elected  (including  election  by  the  State  leg- 
islature), by  such  board. 


(c)  (1)  Such  a  State  Advisory  CouncU 
shall  Include  as  members  persons  who  are 
familiar  with  problems  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation In  the  State  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams, and  who  are  experienced  in  the  edu- 
cation and  training  of  handicapped  Individ- 
uals; persons  who  are  representative  of  labor 
and  management.  Including  persons  who 
have  knowledge  of  the  employment  of  per- 
sons who  have  received  vocational  rehabil- 
itation services  and  of  the  employment  of 
handicapped  individuals;  and  Individuals 
who  are  handicapped  and  who  are  receiving 
or  who  have  received  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services  and  who  shall  constitute  a  ma- 
jority of  the  total  membership  of  the  State 
Advisory  Coiincll. 

(2)  Such  a  State  Advisory  CouncU,  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner,  shall — 

(A)  advise  the  Governor  and  the  State 
agency  on  the  development  of,  and  policy 
matters  arising  In,  the  administration  of 
the  State  plan  approved  pursuant  to  section 
101; 

(B)  advise    with    respect    to    long-range 
planning  and  studies  to  evaluate  vocational 
rehabilitation    programs,   services,    and    ac- ' 
tlvltles  assisted  under  this  Act;  and 

(C)  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Governor 
through  the  State  agency  having  authority 
over  vocational  rehabUltatlon  programs,  and 
to  the  National  Advisory  CouncU  on  RehabU- 
ltatlon of  Handicapped  Individuals  estab- 
lished ptirsuant  to  section  311,  an  annual 
report  of  Its  recommendations,  accompanied 
by  such  additional  comments  of  the  State 
agency  as  that  agency  deems  appropriate. 

(d)  Upon  the  appointment  of  any  such 
Advisory  CouncU  the  appointing  authority 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shaU 
Inform  the  Commissioner  of  the  establish- 
ment of,  and  membership  of.  Its  State  Ad- 
visory CouncU.  The  Commissioner  shall,  upon 
receiving  such  Information,  certify  that 
each  such  councU  Is  In  compliance  with  the 
membership  requirements  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (b)  (1)   of  this  section. 

(c)  Each  such  State  Advisory  Council 
shaU  meet  within  thirty  days  after  certifica- 
tion has  been  accepted  by  the  Commissioner 
under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  and 
select  from  among  Its  membership  a  chair- 
man. The  time,  place,  and  manner  of  subse- 
quent meetings  shall  be  provided  by  the 
rules  of  the  State  Advisory  CouncU,  except 
that  such  rules  mUst  provide  that  each  such 
councU  meet  at  least  four  times  each  year, 
including  at  least  one  public  meeting  at 
which  the  public  is  given  the  opportunity  to 
express  views  concerning  vocational  reha- 
bilitation. 

(f)  Each  such  State  Advisory  CouncU  is 
authorized  to  obtain  the  services  of  such  pro- 
fessional, technical,  and  clerical  personnel 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry 
out  their  functions  under  this  section. 

OENESAI.   GRANT    AND   CONTRACT    REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  313.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  apply  to  all  projects  (including  annual 
Interest  grants)  approved  and  assisted  under 
this  title.  The  Commissioner  shall  Insure 
compliance  with  this  section  prior  to  mak- 
ing any  grant  or  entering  Into  any  contract 
or  agreement  under  this  title,  except  projects 
authorized  under  sections  302,  309,  311.  and 
312. 

(b)  To  be  approved,  an  appUcatlon  for 
assistance  for  the  construction  project  under 
this  title  must — 

( 1 )  contain  or  be  supported  by  reasonable 
assurances  that  (A)  for  a  p>erlod  of  not  less 
than  twenty  years  after  completion  of  con- 
struction of  the  project  It  wUl  be  tised  aa 
a  public  or  nonprofit  faculty,  (B)  siifflclent 
funds  will  be  avaUable  to  meet  the  non- 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  construction  of 
the  project,  and  (C)  sufficient  funds  wUl  be 
avaUable,  when  construction  of  the  project 


Is  completed,  for  Its  effective  use  for  Its  In- 
tended purpose; 

(2)  provide  that  Federal  funds  provided 
to  any  agency  or  organization  under  this 
title  wUl  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  for 
which  provided  and  In  accordance  with  the 
applicable  provisions  of  this  section  and  the 
section  under  which  such  funds  are  provided; 

(3)  provide  that  the  agency  or  organization 
receiving  Federal  funds  under  this  title  wlU 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  Commissioner, 
which  he  shall  summarize  and  comment 
upon  in  the  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
submitted  under  section  504: 

(4)  be  accompanied  or  supplem.eated  by 
plans  and  specifications  In  which  tne  con- 
sideration ShaU  be  given  to  excellence  of 
archltectiue  and  design,  and  to  the  in- 
clusion of  works  of  art  (not  representing 
more  than  1  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the 
project) .  and  which  comply  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Coiqmlssloner  related  to 
minimum  standards  of  construction  and 
equipment  (promulgated  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  securing  cconpllance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Architectural  Barriers  Act 
of  1968  (PubUc  Law  90-480) ) ,  and  with  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  relating  to 
occupational  health  and  safety  standards  for 
rehabilitation  faculties;  and 

(5)  contain  or  be  supported  by  reason- 
able assurance  that  any  laborer  or  mechanic 
employed  by  any  contractor  or  subcontractor 
In  the  performance  of  work  on  any  couistruc- 
tlon  aided  by  payments  pursuant  to  any 
grant  under  this  section  wlU  be  paid  wages 
at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevaUlng  on 
similar  construction  in  the  locality  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  ac- 
cordance with  Oavls-Bacon  Act,  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  276%-276a5);  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shaU  have,  with  respect  to  the 
labor  standards  specified  in  this  paragraph, 
the  authority  and  functions  set  xorth  In  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (16 
PR.  3176)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June 
13.   1934.  as  amended   (40  U.S.C.  276c). 

(c)  Upon  approval  of  any  application  for 
a  grant  or  contract  for  a  project  under  this 
title,  the  Commissioner  shall  reserve,  from 
any  appropriation  avaUable  therefore,  the 
amount  of  such  grant  or  contract  deter- 
mined imder  this  title.  In  case  an  amend- 
ment to  an  approval  application  Is  approved, 
or  the  estimated  cost  of  a  project  Is  revised 
upward,  any  additional  payment  with  re- 
spect thereto  may  be  made  from  the  appro- 
priation from  which  the  original  reserva- 
tion was  made  or  the  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  In  which  such  amendment  or  re- 
vision Is  approved. 

(d)  If,  within  twenty  years  after  comple- 
tion of  any  construction  project  for  which 
funds  have  been  paid  under  this  title,  the 
faculty  shaU  cease  to  be  a  public  or  non- 
profit faculty,  the  United  States  shaU  be  en- 
titled to  recover  from  the  applicant  or  other 
owner  of  the  faculty  the  amount  bearing 
the  same  ratio  to  the  then  value  (as  deter- 
mined by  agreement  of  the  parties  or  by 
action  brought  In  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  in  which  such  faculty 
Is  situated)  of  the  facility,  as  the  amount 
of  the  Federal  participation  bore  to  the  cost 
of  construction  of  such  facility. 

(e)  Payment  of  assistance  or  reservation 
of  funds  made  pursuant  to  this  title  may 
be  made  (after  necessary  adjustment  on  ac- 
count of  previously  made  overpayments  or 
underpayments)  In  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  and  In  such  Installments 
and  on  such  conditions,  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  determine. 

(f)  A  project  for  construction  of  a  reha- 
bUltatlon faculty  which  Is  prlmarUy  a  work- 
shop may,  where  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner as  necessary  to  the  effective  operation 
of  the  facility.  Include  such  construction  as 
may  be  necessary  to  provide  resldenrtlal  ac- 
commodations for  use  In  connection  with 
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the  r  ihabllltatlon  of  handicapped  Individ- 
uals. 

(g)  No  funds  provided  under  this  tlUe 
may  t  b  used  to  assist  In  the  construction  of 
any  f  icUlty  which  Is  or  wUl  be  used  for 
rellgl<  us  worship  or  any  sectarian  activity. 

(h)  When  In  any  State,  funds  provided 
undei  this  title  wUl  be  used  for  providing 
direct  services  to  handicapped  Individuals  or 
for  ea  ;ablishlng  facilities  which  wUl  provide 
such  ervlces,  such  services  must  be  carried 
out  li  a  manner  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
State   )lan  approved  pursuant  to  section  101. 

(I)  Prior  to  making  any  grant  or  entering 
Hnto  a  ay  contract  under  this  title,  the  Com- 
imsslc  tier  shaU  afford  reasonable  opportunity 
to  th4  appropriate  State  agency  or  agencies 
deslgdated  pursuant  to  section  101  to  com- 
ment bn  such  grant  or  contract. 

(J)  ](Vith  respect  to  any  obligation  Issued 
by  orj  on  behalf  of  any  public  agency  for 
whlchi  the  Issuer  has  elected  to  receive  the 
benefilts  of  mortgage  insurance  under  section 
303  01  annual  Interest  grants  under  section 
304,  tie  interest  paid  on  such  obligations  and 
recei^d  by  the  purchaser  thereof  (or  his 
succeeor  in  Interest)  shall  be  Included  In 
gross  Income  for  the  purposes  of  chapter  1 
of  th#  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 


TTT  X  IV— RESEARCH  AND  TRAINXNG 
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DECLARATION    OF    Pt7RPOSE 

400.  The  purpose  of  tj 
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Is  title  Is  to 
State   and 
or  nonprofit  agencies  a^d  organiza- 
tions ito — 

(a)  plan  and  conduct  research!  demonstra- 
tions, and  related  activities  in  the  rehabUl- 
of  handicapped  individiuils,  ancW 
plan  and  conduct  cours^  of  tc^JBing 
and  I  ilated  activities  designed  to  provide 
increa  ed  numbers  of  trained  rehabUltatlon 
persoi  Qel,  to  Increase  the  levels  of  skUls  of 
personnel,   and   to   develop   Improved 
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101.  (a)  In  order  to  make  grants  and 

to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 

Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated: 

the  purpose  of  carrying  out  section 

his  title  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 

June    30,    1973.    $75,000,000   for    the 

ending  June  30.  1974,  and  $100.- 

for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juhe  30, 

which  15  per  centum  In  the  fiscal 

June  30.  1973.  and  25  per  centum 

two  succeeding  fiscal  years  shaU  be 

for   the  purpose   of  carrying  out 

activity  under  section  402(b)(2). 

the  purpose  of  carrying  out  section 

Is  title  $32,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 

dlngpune  30, 1973,  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal 

ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $75,000,000  for 

year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

]  tmds  appropriated  under  this  title 

available  until  expended. 

RESEARCH 

Sbc.  <)2.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized to  vake  grants  and  contracts  with  States 
and  pulUc  or  nonprofit  agencies  and  organl- 
zations,kncluding  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, Y>  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  projects  for 
the  purvose  of  planning  and  conducting  re- 
search, demonstrations,  and  related  activities 
which  near  directly  on  the  development  of 
method^  procedures,  and  devices  to  assist  In 
the  pro^lon  of  vocational  and  comprehen- 
sive rehabilitation  services  to  handicapped 
Individuals,  especially  those  with  the  most 
severe  hjindlcaps.  under  this  Act.  Such  proj- 
ects maj  Include  medical  and  other  scientific, 
technical,  methodological,  and  other  inves- 
tigatloni  Into  the  nature  of  dlsabUlty,  meth- 
ods of  knaljrzlng  It,  and  restorative  tech- 
niques; studies  and  analyses  of  Industrial,  vo- 
cational social,  psychological,  economic,  and 
other  factors  affecting  rehabilitation  of  hand- 
icapped.) Individuals;  special  problems  of 
homebo^d    and    Institutionalized    Individ- 


uals; 


studies  and  analyses  of  architectural 


I 


and  engineering  design  adapted  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  handicapped  Individuals;  and 
related  activities  which  hold  promise  of  In- 
creasing knowledge  and  Improving  methods 
in  the  rehabUltatlon  of  handicapped  Indi- 
viduals and  Individuals  with  the  most  severe 
handicaps. 

(b)  In  addition  to  carrying  out  projects 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
pay  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  the  following 
specialized  research  activities: 

(1)  Establishment  and  support  of  Reha- 
bUltatlon Research  and  Training  Centers  to 
be  operated  In  collaboration  with  Institutions 
of  higher  education  for  the  purpKsse  of  provid- 
ing coordinated  and  advanced  programs  of 
research  In  rehabUltatlon  and  training  of 
rehabUltatlon  research  personnel,  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  graduate  training.  Grants 
may  Include  funds  for  services  rendered  by 
such  a  center  to  handicapped  Individuals  In 
connection  with  such  research  and  training 
centers. 

(2)  Establishment  and  support  of  Reha- 
bilitation Engineering  Research  Centers  to 
(A)  develop  Innovative  methods  of  applying 
advanced  medical  technology,  scientific 
achievement,  and  psychological  and  social 
knowledge  to  solve  rehabUltatlon  problems 
through  planning  and  conducting  research. 
Including  cooperative  research  with  public 
or  private  agencies  and  organizations,  de- 
signed to  produce  new  scientific  knowledge, 
equipment,  and  devices  suitable  for  solving 
problems  In  the  rehabilitation  of  handi- 
cap])ed  Individuals  and  for  reducing  environ- 
mental barriers,  and  to  (B)  cooperate  with 
the  Office  for  the  Handicapped  and  State 
agencies  designated  pursuant  to  section  101 
in  developing  systems  of  information  ex- 
change and  coordination  to  promote  the 
prompt  utUlzatlon  of  engineering  and  other 
scientific  research  to  assist  in  solving  prob- 
lems In  the  rehabilitation  of  handicapped 
Individuals. 

(3)  Conduct  of  a  program  for  spinal  cord 
Injury  research  In  support  of  the  National 
Centers  for  Spinal  Cord  Injuries  established 
pursuant  to  section  308  which  wlU  (A) 
Insure  dissemination  of  research  findings 
among  all  such  centers,  (B)  provide  en- 
couragement and  support  for  initiatives  and 
new  approaches  by  Individual  and  Institu- 
tional investigators,  and  (C)  estabUsh  and 
maintain  close  working  relationships  with 
other  governmental  and  voluntary  Institu- 
tions and  organizations  engaged  in  slmUar 
efforts,  in  order  to  unify  and  coordinate 
scientific  efforts,  encourage  joint  planning, 
and  promote  the  Interchange  of  data  and 
reports  among  spinal  cord  injury  Investi- 
gators. 

(4)  Conduct  of  a  program  for  interna- 
tional rehabilitation  research,  demonstra- 
tion, and  training  for  the  purpose  of  devel- 
oping new  knowledge  and  methods  In  the 
rehabilitation  of  handicapped  mdlvlduals 
In  the  United  States,  cooperating  with  and 
assisting  in  developing  and  sharing  Informa- 
tion found  useful  in  other  nations  In  the 
rehablUtatlon  of  handicapped  individuals, 
and  Initiating  a  program  to  exchange  experts 
and  technical  assistance  In  the  field  of  reha- 
bUltatlon of  handicapped  individuals  with 
other  nations  as  a  means  of  Increasing  the 
levels  of  skUl  of  rehabUltatlon  personnel. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  section  313  shaU 
apply  to  assistance  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion, unless  the  context  indicates  to  the 
contrary. 

TRAINING 

Sec.  403.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  and  contracts  vrtth 
States  and  public  or  nonprofit  agencies  and 
organizations,  including  institutions  of 
higher  education,  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of 
projects  for  training,  traineeships,  and  re- 
lated activities  designed  to  assist  in  increas- 
ing the  numbers  of  personnel  trained  in 
providing     vocational     and     comprehensive 


rehabilitation  services  to  handicapped  indi- 
viduals and  in  performing  other  functions 
necessary  to  the  development  of  such 
services. 

(b)  In  making  such  grants  or  contracts, 
funds  made  available  for  any  year  wlU  be 
utUlzed  to  provide  a  balanced  program  of 
assistance  to  meet  the  medical,  vocational, 
and  other  personnel  training  needs  of  both 
public  and  private  rehabUltatlon  programs 
and  institutions,  to  Include  projects  In  re- 
habilitation medicine,  rehabUltatlon  nursing, 
rehabilitation  counseUng,  rehabUltatlon  so- 
cial work,  rehabUltatlon  psychology,  physi- 
cal therapy,  occupational  therapy,  speech 
pathology  and  audlology,  workshop  and 
faculty  administration,  prosthetics  and 
orthotics,  specialized  personnel  in  services 
to  the  blind  and  the  deaf,  recreation  for  Ul 
and  handicapped  Individuals,  and  other 
fields  contributing  to  the  rehablUtatlon  of 
handicapped  individuals.  Including  home- 
bound  and  Institutionalized  Individuals  and 
handicapped  individuals  with  limited  Eng- 
lish-speaking abUity.  No  grant  shaU  be  made 
under  this  section  for  furnishing  to  an  Indi- 
vidual any  one  course  of  study  extending  for 
a  period  In  excess  of  fovir  years. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  404.  There  shaU  be  Included  In  the 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  required  by 
section  504  a  full  report  on  the  research  and 
training  activities  carried  out  under  this 
title  and  the  extent  to  which  such  research 
and  training  has  contributed  directly  to  the 
development  of  methods,  procedures,  devices, 
and  trained  personnel  to  assist  In  the  pro- 
vision of  vocational  or  comprehensive  re- 
habUltatlon services  to  handicapped  indi- 
viduals and  those  with  the  most  severe 
handicaps  under  this  Act. 
TITLE  V— ADMINISTRATION  AND  PRO- 
GRAM AND   PROJECT  EVALUATION 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  600.  (a)  In  carrying  out  bis  duties 
under  this  Act,  the  Commissioner  shall — 

(1)  cooperate  with,  and  render  technical 
assistance  (directly  or  by  grant  or  contract) 
to  States  In  matters  relating  to  the  rehabUl- 
tatlon of  handicapped   Individuals; 

(2)  provide  short-term  training  and  in- 
struction in  technical  matters  relating  to  vo- 
cational and  comprehensive  rehabUltatlon 
services.  Including  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  such  research  fellowships  and 
traineeships,  with  such  stipends  and  allow- 
ances (Including  travel  and  subsistence 
expenses),  as  he  may  deem  necessary, 
except  that  no  such  training  or  In- 
struction (or  fellowship  or  scholarship) 
shall  be  provided  any  individual  for 
any  one  course  of  study  for  a  period  in 
excess  of  four  years,  and  such  training,  in- 
struction, fellowships,  and  traineeships  may 
be  In  the  fields  of  rehabUltatlon  medicine,  re- 
habUltatlon nursing,  rehabUltatlon  counsel- 
ing, rehabUltatlon  social  work,  rehabUlta- 
tlon psychology,  physical  therapy,  occupa- 
tional therapy,  speech  pathology  and  audl- 
ology, prosthetics  and  orthotics,  recreation 
for  lU  and  handicapped  individuals,  and 
other  sp)eclallzed  fields  contributing  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  handicapped  Individuals; 
and 

(3)  disseminate  In/ormatlon  relating  to 
vocational  and  comprehensive  rehabUltatlon 
services,  and  otherwise  promote  the  caiise  of 
the  rehabUltatlon  of  handicapped  Individ- 
uals and  their  greater  utUlzatlon  in  gainful 
and  suitable  employment. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  msike 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  admin- 
istration of  this  title  and  titles  VI  and  VX 
of  this  Act,  and  to  delegate  to  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  such  of 
bis  powers  and  duties  under  such  title,  ex- 
cept the  making  of  rules  and  regulations,  as 
he  finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  such  titles.  Such  rules  and  regula- 
tions,  as   well    as  those  prescribed   by   the 
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Comml4Bloner  of  the  RehabUlUtlon  BervlcM 
Administration  under  titles  I,  n,  m,  and  IV 
of  this  Act  shall  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register,   *-   -*   ' — '  —   •-»— <.»^   >«..i»    nn 


on  at  least  an  interim  basis,  no 


later  than  ninety  days  after  the  dat^  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(c)  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  (directly 
or  by  grants  or  contracts)  to  conduct  iftudles, 
investigations,  and  evaluation  of  ttie  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  Act,  and  to  ma^ 
reports,  with  respect  to  abUltles,  aptitudes, 
and  cat)acltles  of  handicapped  indivldvials, 
development  of  their  potentlalltleB.  their 
utilization  In  gainful  and  suitable  employ- 
ment, and  with  respect  to  architectural, 
transportation,  and  other  envlronmehtal  and 
attltudfnal  barriers  to  their  rehabilitation. 
Including  the  problems  of  homebotmd.  in- 
stitutionalized, and  older  blind  Individuals. 

(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  Included 
for  each  fiscal  year  In  the  appropriation  for 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  such  sums  as  are  necessar^  to  ad- 
minister the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(e)  £a  carrying  out  their  duties  uftder  thla 
Act,  the  Secretary  and  the  Commissioner, 
respecttvely,  shall  insxire  the  maximum  co^ 
ordination  and  consultation,  at  both  national 
and  local  levels,  with  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  and  his  designees  with  re- 
spect to  programs  for  and  relating  tp  the  re- 
habQltitlon  of  disabled  veterans  catrled  out 
under  title  38,  United  States  Code.     ' 

(f)  With  respect  to  the  admlnlstvatlon  of 
the  program  authorized  by  section  309.  the 
Secretary  w^^aM  Insure  that  the  provision  of 
aervlcep  under  such  section  Is  coordinated 
with  similar  services  provided  or  paid  for 
under  health  programs  pursuant  to  other 
Federal  laws.  I 

-     PKOOBAM  AMD  ROJICT  STALUATipN 

&KC.  60i:  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  shiOl  meas- 
ure and  evaluate  the  Impact  of  all  programs 
authorized  by  this  Act,  In  order  to  (determine 
their  effectiveness  m  achieving  stated  goals 
In  general,  and  In  relation  to  their  cost, 
their  bnpact  on  related  programs,  fcnd  their 
structure  and  mechanisms  for  delivery  of 
services,  including,  where  approprUte,  com- 
parisons with  appropriate  control  groups 
composed  of  persons  who  have  not  partici- 
pated In  such  programs.  Evaluations  shall 
be  conducted  by  persona  not  Immediately 
Involved  In  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram or  project  evaluated. 

(2)  In  carrying  out  his  respoBslb  111  ties 
under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary,  In  the 
case  of  research,  demonstrations,  and  related 
activities  carried  out  under  section  403,  shall, 
after  taking  Into  consideration  tha  views  of 
State  agencies  designated  pursuant  to  section 
101,  on  «m  annual  basis —  i 

(A)  reassess  priorities  to  which  suph  actlvl- 
'    ties  should  be  directed;  and 

(B)  review  present  research,  demonstra- 
tion, and  related  activities  to  determine.  In 
terms  of  the  purpose  specified  for  such  activ- 
ities by  subsection  (a)  of  such  section  402, 
whether  and  on  what  basis  such  activities 
■hpxild  be  continued,  revised  or  tenttinated. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall,  wlthfai  twelve 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and  on  each  April  1  thereafter,  prepare 
and  furnish  to  the  appropriate  com|nlttees  of 
the  Congress  a  complete  repwrt  on  the  deter- 
mination and  review  carried  out  under  para- 
graph {2)  of  this  subsection,  together  with 
such  recommendations.  Including'  any  rec- 
onunendtalons  for  additional  legl4atlon,  as 
he  deems  appropriate.  I 

(b>  Effective  after  Jtme  30,  19*3,  before 
funds  for  the  programs  and  projects  covered 
by  this  Act  are  released,  the  Secreitary  shall 
develop  '  nd  publish  general  standards  for 
evaluation  of  the  program  and  project  ef- 
fectiveness m  achieving  the  objectives  of 
this  Act.  He  shall  consider  the  extent  to 
which  such  standards  have  been  ztiet  In  de- 
ciding. In  accordance  with  procedures  set 
forth  in  subsecUons  (b) ,  (c) ,  and  i  d)  of  sec- 


tion 101,  whether  to  renew  or  supplement 
fiTi*w<^i*i  asalstanoe  authorlBed  nnder  any 
section  of  this  Act.  Reports  submitted  pur- 
suant to  section  504  shall  describe  the  actions 
taken  as  a  resiilt  of  theee  evaluations. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  evaluations  under  this 
title,  the  Secretary  shall,  whenever  possible, 
arrange  to  obtain  the  specific  views  of  per- 
sons participating  In  and  served  by  programs 
and  projects  assisted  vmder  this  Act  about 
such  programs  and  projects. 

(d)  The  Secretary  ahaU  publish  the  results 
of  evaluative  research  and  summaries  of 
evalxiatlons  of  program  and  project  Impact 
and  effectiveness  no  later  than  ninety  days 
after  the  completion  thereof.  The  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Congress  copies  of  all  such  research 
studies  and  evaluation  summaries. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  take  the  neceesary 
action  to  assure  that  all  studies,  evaluations, 
proposals,  and  data  produced  or  developed 
with  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  become 
the  property  of  the  United  States. 

OBTAHnNG    INTOBKATION    FROM    rXDOtAL 
AGVKCIK8 

Ssc.  602.  Such  Information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  deem  necessary  for  purpoees  of  the 
evaluations  conducted  under  this  title  shall 
be  made  available  to  him,  upon  request,  by 
the  agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

AtTTHOaiZATION  or  APPBOPaiATlONS 

Sxc.  503.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  simis  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire, but  not  to  exceed  an  amount  equal  to 
one-half  of  1  per  centimti  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated under  titles  I,  n,  HI,  and  IV  of  this 
Act  or  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $1,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  whichever  Is 
greater,  to  be  available  to  conduct  program 
and  project  evaluations  as  required  by  this 
title. 

aspoBTS 

Sk.  604.  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  a  full 
and  complete  report  on  the  activities  carried 
out  under  this  Act.  Such  annual  reports 
shall  Include  (1)  statistical  data  reflecting, 
with  the  maximum  feasible  detail,  vocational 
and  comprehensive  rehabilitation  services 
provided  handicapped  individuals  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  (2)  specifically  distin- 
guish among  rehabilitation  closures  attrib- 
utable to  physical  restoration,  placement  In 
competitive  employment,  extended  or  termi- 
nal employment  In  a  sheltered  worksht^  or 
rehabilitation  facility,  employment  as  a 
homemaker  or  unpaid  family  worker,  and 
provision  of  comprehensive  rehabilitation 
services,  and  (3)  include  a  detailed  evalua- 
tion of  services  provided  with  assistance  xm- 
der  title  I  of  this  Act  to  those  with  the  most 
severe  handicaps  and  of  comprehensive  re- 
habilitation services  provided  pursuant  to 
title  n  of  this  Act. 

SHZLTXRED   WORKSHOP   STUDT 

Sac.  506.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct 
an  original  study  of  the  role  of  sheltered 
workshops  in  the  rehabilitation  and  employ- 
ment of  handicapped  individuals.  Including 
a  study  of  wage  payments  In  sheltered  work- 
shops. The  study  shall  Incorporate  guidelines 
which  are  consistent  with  criteria  provided 
in  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  United 
States  Senate  or  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives,  or  both. 

(b)  The  study  shaU  Include  site  visits  to 
sheltered  workshops,  interviews  with  handi- 
capped trainees  or  clients,  and  consultations 
with  interested  Individuals  and  groups  and 
State  agencies  designated  pursuant  to  sec- 

tl<Ul    101.  y 


(c)  Any  ooatraets  awarded  for  the  purpoaa 
of  carrying  out  all  or  part  of  this  study 
shall  not  be  made  with  Individuals  or  group* 
with  a  financial  or  other  direct  mtereat  In 
aheltered  wcH'kshops. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress his  findings  and  reoommendatlons  with 
respect  to  such  study  within  twenty-four 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  ot  thla 
Act.  

TITLE  VI — OPPICK  FOB  THB 
HANDICAPPED 

KSTABLISHIfXMT   OW   OWTJCX 

Sac.  600.  There  Is  established  within  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  In  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  an  Office  for 
the  Handicapped  (hereinafter  in  this  title 
referred  to  as  the  "Office") .  The  Office  shall 
be  headed  by  a  Director,  who  shall  serve  aa 
a  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  and  shall 
report  directly  to  him.  and  shall  be  provided 
such  personnel  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  functions  set  forth  In  section  801.  In 
selecting  personnel  to  fill  all  positions  In  the 
Office,  the  Secretary  shall  give  special  em- 
phasis to  qualified  handlci4>ped  indlvlduala. 

rCTNCTIOK  OF   OFTICX 

Sxc.  601.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Office,  with  the  assistance  of  agencies  within 
the  Department,  other  departments  and 
agencies  within  the  Federal  Government, 
handicapped  individuals,  and  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  and  organizations,  to — 

(1)  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Secretary, 
for  submission  to  the  Congress  within  18 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  a  long-range  projection  for  the  provision 
of  comprehensive  services  to  handicapped  In- 
dividuals and  for  programs  of  research,  eval- 
uation, smd  training  related  to  such  services 
and  Individuals;  , 

(2)  analyze  on  a  continuing  basis  Aid  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary,  for  Inclusion  Iri  his  re- 
port submitted  under  section  604,  a  report 
on  the  results  of  such  analysis,  program  op- 
eratlon  to  determine  consistency  with  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  law,  progress  toward 
meeting  the  goals  and  priorities  set  forth  In 
the  projection  required  under  clause  (1),  the 
effectiveness  of  all  programs  providing  serv- 
ices to  handicapped  Individuals,  and  the 
ellmlnalton  of  unnecessary  duplication  and 
overlap  in  such  programs  under  the  Jurls- 
dictMn  of  the  Secretary; 

(3)  encovu-age  coordinated  and  cooperative 
planning  designed  to  produce  maximum  ef- 
fectiveness, sensitivity,  and  continuity  in 
the  provision  of  services  for  handlcapp>ed  In- 
dividuals by  all  programs  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary; 

(4)  provide  assistance  (Including  staff  as- 
sistance) to  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  RehabUltatlon  of  the  Handicapped  es-, 
tabllBhed  by  section  311  of  this  Act,  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  established  by  section  604 
of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act 
(title  VI,  Public  Law  91-230),  and  other 
committees  advising  the  Secretary  on  pro- 
grams for  handicapped  individuals; 

(6)  develop  means  of  promoting  the 
prompt  utilization  of  engineering  and  other 
scientific  research  to  assist  In  solving  prob- 
lems In  education  (mcludlng  promotion  of 
the  development  of  currlculums  stressing 
barrier  free  design  and  the  adoption  of  such 
currlculums  by  schools  of  architecture,  de- 
sign, and  engineering),  health,  employment, 
rehabilitation,  architectural  and  transporta- 
tion barriers,  and  other  areas  so  as  to  brmg 
about  the  full  integration  of  handicapped  In- 
dividuals Into  all  aspects  of  society; 

(6)  provide  a  central  clearinghouse  for 
information  and  resource  availability  for 
handicapped  Individuals  through  (A)  the 
evaluation  of  systems  within  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, public  and  private  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations, and  other  sources,  which  provide 
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(1)  1  iformatlon  and  data  regarding  the  lo- 
catlo  1,  provision,  and  availability  of  services 
and  jrograms  for  handicapped  Individuals, 
research  and  Recent  medical  and 
developments  bearing  on  handl- 
condltlons  (and  their  prevention, 
,  causes,  and  cures) ,  and  regard- 
current  numbers  of  handicapped  in- 
and  their  needs,  and  (11)  any  other 
relevant  Information  and  data  which 
dffioe  deems  necessary;  and  (B)  utilizing 
Bsults  of  such  evaluation  and  existing 
systems,  the  development  wlth- 
Department  of  a  coordinated  system 
information  and  data  retrieval,  which  will 
the  capacity  and  responsibility  to  pro- 
^neral  and  specific  Information  regard- 
Information  and  data  referred  to  In 
(A)  of  this  clause  to  the  Congress, 
public  and  private  agencies  and  organiza- 
handicapped  individuals  and  their 
professionals  In  fields  serving  such 
Individuals,  and  the  general  public;   and 

carry  out  such  additional  advisory 
and  reeponslbUltles,  consistent 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  as  may  be 
to  It  by  the  Secretary  or  the  Presl- 
except  that  such  function  or  any  other 
fun<^lon  carried  out  under  clauses  (1) 
thro  Lgh  (6)  of  this  section  shall  not  Include 
bud|  etary,  policy,  or  program  control  by  the 
Offlo$  over  any  program. 


ATTTHORIZATION   OF  APPROPRIATIONS 


prop  lated 
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year 
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602.  Tliere   Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 

for  the  carrjrlng  out  the  purposes 

ot  t(ls  title,   $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal   year 

June  30,  1973,  $1,600,000  for  the  fiscal 

ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $2,000,000  for 

iscal  year  ending  June  80,  1975. 

-TTTLB  Vn— MISCELLANEOUS 
zrrxcT  ON  existing  laws 
S^.  700.  The  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  29  U.S.C.  31  et  seq.)  Is  repealed  ninety 
and  references  to  such  Vocational  Reha- 
bllltitloB  Act  In  any  other  provision  of  law 
ninety  days  after  such  date,  be  deemed 
references  to  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
Unexjjended  appropriations  for  carry- 
mt  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
be  made  available  to  carry  out  this  Act. 
by  the  President.  Approved  State 
for  vocational  rehabilitation,  approved 
and  contractual  arrangements  au- 
under  the  Vocational  Rehablltatlon 
Act  ^111  be  recognized  under  comparable  pro- 
of this  Act  so  that  there  Is  no  dls- 
of  ongoing  activities  for  which  there 
Is  caktlnulng  authority. 

nmi^AL    INTERAOKNCT    COMMnTEE    ON    HANDI- 
CAPPED  EMPLOYEES 


dl  rected 


701.  (a)  There  is  established  within 
Federal  Government  an  Interagency 
Com  nlttee  on  Handicapped  Employees 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
•Committee"),  comprised  of  the  fOl- 
lowlAg  (or  their  designees  whose  positions 
are  Executive  Level  IV  or  higher) :  the 
Chal  -man  of  the  ClvU  Service  Commission, 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  the 
8ecr  tarles  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Iwelfare,  and  the  heads  of  such  other 
Fedel'al  departments  and  agencies  as  the 
Pres  dent  may  designate.  The  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  t  le  Handicapped  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  Mental  Re- 
tard itlon  shall  serve  as  ex  officio  members 
of  tl  e  Interagency  Committee,  and  the  Sec- 
reta:  y  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shal  serve  as  Chairman,  and  the  Chairman 
of  t  le  Civil  Service  Commission  ahall  serve 
as  ^  Ice-Chairman,  of  the  Committee.  The 
reso  irces  of  such  President's  Committees 
shal  be  made  fully  available  to  the  Com- 
mit! se  established  pursuant  to  this  section. 
The  Commissioner  shall  serve  as  Executive 
Dirt  rtor  of  the  committee.  It  shall  be  the 
pur]  oee  and  function  of  the  Committee  to 
Insu  re,  through  the  establishment  of  affirm- 
atlv      action    programs,    the    adequacy    of 


hiring,  placement,  and  advancement  prac- 
tices with  respect  to  handicapped  Individ- 
uals, by  each  department,  agency,  and  In- 
strumentality In  the  executive  branch  of 
Government,  and  that  the  special  needs  of 
such  individuals  are  being  met. 

(b)  Each  department,  agency,  aind  instru- 
mentality In  the  executive  branch  shall, 
within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  submit 
to  the  Committee  an  afllnnatlve  action  pro- 
gram plan  for  the  hiring,  placement,  and 
advancement  of  handicapped  Individuals  in 
such  department,  agency,  or  instrumentality. 
Such  plan  shall  Include  a  description  of  the 
extent  to  which  and  methods  whereby  the 
special  needs  of  handicapped  employees  are 
being  met. 

(c)  The  Committee  shall  develop  and  rec- 
ommend to  the  Secretary  for  referral  to  the 
appropriate  State  agencies,  policies  and  pro- 
cedures which  will  facilitate  the  hiring, 
placement,  and  advancement  In  employment 
of  Individuals  who  have  received  rehabilita- 
tion services  iinder  State  vocational  rehabil- 
itation programs,  veterans'  programs,  or  any 
other  program  for  handicapped  Individuals, 
Including  the  promotion  of  Job  opportuni- 
ties for  such  individuals.  The  Secretary  shall 
encourage  such  State  agencies  to  adopt  and 
Implement  such  policies  and  procedures. 

(d)  The  Conunittee  shall,  on  June  30,  1974, 
and  at  the  end  of  each  subeequenit  fiscal  year, 
make  a  complete  report  to  the  appropriate 
conunlttees  of  the  Congress  jrlth  respect  to 
the  practices  of  hiring,  placement,  and  ad- 
vancement of  handicapped  Individuals  by 
each  department,  agency,  and  instrumental- 
ity and  the  effectiveness  of  the  affirmative 
action  programs  required  by  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  together  vrtth  recommenda- 
tions as  to  legislation  or  other  appropriate 
action  to  Insure  the  adequacy  of  such  prac- 
tices. Such  report  shall  also  Include  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Committee's 
activities  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(e)  An  individual  who,  as  a  part  of  his 
Individualized  wrttten  rehabilitation  program 
under  a  State  plan  approved  under  this  Act, 
participates  In  a  program  of  unpaid  work 
experience  In  a  Federal  agency,  shall  not,  by 
reason  thereof,  be  considered  to  be  a  Federal 
employee  or  to  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  Federal  employment.  In- 
cluding those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates 
of  compensation,  leave,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, and  Federal  employee  benefits. 

(f )  (1)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  are 
authorized  and  directed  to  cooperate  with  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handlcappted  in  carrying  out  its  functions. 

(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped  $1,250,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974.  In  selecting  personnel 
to  fill  all  poeitlons  on  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped, 
special  consideration  shall  be  given  to  quali- 
fied handicapped  Individuals. 

NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  TRANSPORTATION  AND 
HOtrSING    FOR    HANDICAPPED    INDIVmUALS 

SEC.  702.  (a)  There  is  established  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare a  National  Commission  on  Transporta- 
tion and  Housing  for  Handicapped  Indi- 
viduals, consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  (or  his  designee), 
who  shall  be  Chairman,  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  (or  their  respective  design eee), 
and  not  more  than  fifteen  manbers  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  without  regard  to  the 
civil  service  laws.  The  fifteen  appointed 
members  shtdl  be  representative  of  the 
general  public,  of  handicapped  Individuals, 
and    of    private    and    professional     groups 


having  an  Interest  In,  smd  able  to  con- 
tribute to,  the  scdutlon  of  the  transporta- 
tion and  housing  problems  which  Impede  the 
rehabilitation  of  handicapped  individuals. 

(b)  The  Commission,  in  consultation  with 
the  Architectural  and  Transportation  Bar- 
riers Compliance  Board  established  pursuant 
to  section  703,  shall  (1)  (A)  determine  how 
and  to  what  extent  transportation  barriers 
Impede  the  mobility  of  handicapped  Individ- 
uals and  aged  handicapped  Individuals  and 
consider  ways  In  which  travel  expenses  In 
connection  with  transportation  to  and  from 
work  for  handicapped  individuals  can  be 
met  or  subsidized  when  such  Individuals  are 
unable  to  use  mass  transit  systems  or  need 
special  equipment  In  private  transportation, 
and  (B)  consider  the  housing  needs  of 
handicapped  Individuals;  (2)  determine 
what  measures  are  being  taken,  especially 
by  public  and  other  nonprofit  agencies  and 
groups  having  an  Interest  In  and  a  capacity 
to  deal  with  such  problems,  (A)  to  eliminate 
barriers  from  public  transportation  sys- 
tems (Including  vehicles  used  In  such  sys- 
tems), and  to  prevent  their  Incorporation 
In  new  and  expanded  transportation  systems 
and  (B)  to  make  housing  available  and  ac- 
cessible to  handicapped  individuals  or  to 
meet  sheltered  housing  needs;  and  (3)  pre- 
pare plans  and  proposals  for  such  further 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  goals  of 
adequate  transportation  and  bousing  for 
handicapped  Individuals,  including  prof>osal8 
for  brtnging  together  in  a  cooperative  effort, 
agencies,  organizations,  and  groups  already 
working  tovrard  such  goals  or  whose  coopera- 
tion Is  essential  to  effective  and  comprehen- 
sive action. 

(c)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point such  special  advisory  and  technical 
experts  and  consultants,  and  to  establish 
such  committees,  as  may  be  useful  In  carry- 
ing out  Its  functions,  to  make  studies,  and 
to  contract  for  studies  or  demonstrations  to 
assist  It  in  performing  Its  functions.  The 
Secretary  shall  make  available  to  the  Com- 
mission such  technical,  administrative,  and 
other  assistance  as  it  may  require  to  carry 
out  Its  functions. 

(d)  Appointed  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  special  advisory  and  technical  ex- 
perts and  consultants  appointed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  shall,  whUe  attending  meet- 
ings or  conferences  thereof  or  otherwise  serv- 
ing on  business  of  the  Commission,  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed 
by  the  Secretary,  but  exceeding  the  not  dally 
pay  rate,  for  a  person  employed  as  a  OS-IS 
under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Including  traveltlme  and  while  so  serv- 
ing away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places 
of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  such 
title  5  for  persons  In  the  Government  service 
employed  intermittently.  t* 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  -prepare  two 
final  reports  of  its  activities.  One  such  re- 
port shall  be  on  its  activities  in  the  field  of 
transportation  carriers  of  handicapped  In- 
dividuals, and  the  other  such  report  shall 
be  on  Its  activities  In  the  field  of  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  handicapped  individuals.  The 
Commission  shall,  prior  to  January  1,  1976, 
submit  each  such  report,  together  with  Its 
recommendations  for  further  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  to  the  Secretary 
for  transmittal  by  him,  together  with  his 
recommendations,  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress.  The  Commission  shall  also  prepare 
for  such  submission  an  Interim  report  of 
Its  activities  In  each  such  field  within 
eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  such  additional  Interim  re- 
ports as  the  Secretary  may  request. 

(f)  The  Commission  shall  on  a  frequent 
and  continuing  beisls,  provide  to  the  Archi- 
tectural and  Transportation  Barriers  Com- 
pliance Board  established  purstiant  to  sec- 
tion 703,  such  data  and  information  as  It 
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has  acquired  or  developed  during  thf  cotirae 
of  Its  investl^tloDB  and  studies  ai^d  such 
reports  as  It  has  submitted  under  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  thla  section.  Such  Boatd  shall 
also  provide  to  the  Commission  siifch  data 
and  informatwn  acquired  by  It  as  tlie  Com- 
mission may  reasonably  request. 

AECHirECrTTRAL    AND    TaANSPOBTATIOM    :  iAKRIZRS 
COMPLIANCE    BOAKD 

Sec;  703.  (a)  There  U  established  within 
the  Federal  Government  the  Archl  tect\iral 
and  Transportation  Barriers  Compliance 
Bo€krd  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Board")  which  shall  be  compose^  of  the 
heads  of  each  of  the  following  departments 
or  agencies  (or  their  designees  whcse  posi- 
tions are  Executive  Level  TV  or  hlglier) : 

(1)  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare; 

(3)    Department  of  Transportatlc  n; 

(3)  Department  of  Housing  anc  Urban 
Development; 

(4)  Department  of  Labor; 

(5)  Department  of  the  Interior; 

*  (6)  General  Services  Administratis; 

(7)  United  States  Postal  Service;  iind 

(81  Veterans"  Administration. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  tie  Board 
to:  (1)  Insure  compliance  with  this  stand- 
ards prescribed  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
mlnlstraton,  the  Department  of  Defense. 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  anl  Urban 
Development  pursuant  to  the  Arch  tectural 
Barriers  Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  90-480). 
as  apiended  by  the  Act  of  March  5.  1970 
(Public  Law  91-205);  (2)  lnvestlja»  and 
examine  alternative  approaches  to  tl  le  archi- 
tectural, transportation,  and  attltud  nal  bar- 
riers confronting  handicapped  Individuals, 
particularly  with  respect  to  public  liulldings 
and  monuments,  parks  and  parklards,  pub- 
lic transportation  (including  air,  wiiter.  and 
suTtfiCt  transportation  whether  li  terstate, 
foreign,  intrastate,  or  local),  and  residential 
and  institutional  housing;  (3)  djtermlne 
what  measures  are  being  taken  by  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments  and  ay  other 
public  or  nonprofit  agencies  to  ellmnate  the 
barriers  described  in  clause  (2)  of  i  his  sub- 
section; (4)  promote  the  use  of  tie  Inter- 
national Accessibility  Symbol  In  a  1  public 
facilities  that  are  In  compliance  vlth  the 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Administrator 
of  the  General  Services  Administration,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Secetary  of 
dousing  and  Urban  Development  sursuant 
to  the  Architectural  Barriers  Act  of  1968;  (5) 
make  r«>orts  to  the  President  and  to  Con- 
gress, v«ilch  shall  describe  in  detail  the 
results  of  Its  Investigations  undei  cjauses 
(2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection;  and  6)  make 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congiess  such 
\  recommendations  for  legislation  am  1  admin- 
istration as  It  deems  necessary  or  desirable 
to  eliminate  the  barriers  described  In  clause 

>(2)  of  this  subsection, 
(c)  In  carrying  out  Its  functlois  under 
thli  section,  the  Board  shaU  conduct  in- 
vestigations, hold  public  hearings,  iind  issue 
such  orders  as  It  deems  necessary  ;o  Insure 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Acts 
cited  In  subsection  (b).  The  proiiislons  of 
subchapter  n  of  chapter  5,  and  chapter  7 
of  title  5.  United  Stateo  Code,  shall  apply  to 
procedures  under  this  section,  and  an  order 
of  compliance  Issued  by  the  Boarq  shall  be 
a  final  order  for  purposes  of  Judicial  jrevlew. 

(d)  Th8  Board  Is  authorized  to  abpolnt  as 
majay  hearing  examiners  as  are  necessary  for 
proceedings  required  to  be  conducted  under 
this  section.  The  provisions  applicable  to 
hearing  examiners  appointed  und^  section 
3105  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall 
apply  to  bearing  examiners  app<MnMd  under 
Jj^ls  subsection.  | 

~  (e)  The  departments  or  agencleai  specified 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  sl^all  make 
available  to  the  Board  such  technical,  ad- 
ministrative, or  other  assistance  ss  It  may 
require  to  carry  out  its  functions  v  nder  this 


section,  and  the  Board  may  appoint,  under 
the  terms  and  conditions  specified  In  sub- 
section (d)  of  section  702,  such  other  advis- 
ers, technical  experts,  and  consultants  as  It 
deems  necessary  to  assist  it  In  carrying  out 
Its  functions  under  this  section. 

(f)  The  Board  shall,  at  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year,  report  its  activities  during  the 
preceding  year  to  the  Congress.  Such  report 
shall  Include  an  assessment  of  the  extent  of 
compliance  with  the  Acts  cited  in  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  along  with  a  description 
and  analysis  of  investigations  made  and  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  Board,  and  the  reports 
and  recommendations  described  In  clauses 
(4)  and  (5)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(g)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  duties 
and  functions  of  the  Board  under  this  sec- 
tion 8500.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973;  81.500.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974;  and  $1,600,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

EMPLOTJITOT    tJNDEB     FEDEKAL     CONTRACTS 

Sec.  704.  (a)  Any  contract  in  excess  of 
82,500  entered  Into  by  any  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency  for  the  procurement  of  per- 
sonal property  and  nonpersonal  services  (in- 
cluding construction)  for  the  United  States 
shall  contain  a  provision  requiring  that.  In 
employing  persons  to  carry  out  such  contract 
the  party  contrtujtlng  with  the  United  States 
shall  take  afllrmative  action  to  employ  and 
advance  in  employment  qualified  handi- 
capped individuals  as  defined  in.  section  7 
(7).  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  any  subcontract  in  excess  of  $2,600 
entered  Into  by  a  prime  contractor  In  carry- 
ing out  any  contract  for  the  procurement  of 
personal  property  and  nonpersonal  services 
(Including  construction)  for  the  United 
States.  The  President  shall  implement  the 
provisions  of  this  section  by  promulgating 
regulations  within  ninety  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section. 

(b)  If  any  handicapped  individual  be- 
lieves any  contractor  has  failed  or  refuses 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  his  con- 
tract with  the  United  States,  relating  to  em- 
ployment of  handicapped  individuals,  such 
individual  may  file  a  complaint  with  the 
Department  of  Labor.  The  Department  shall 
promptly  Investigate  such  complaint  and 
shall  take  such  action  thereon  as  the  facts 
and  circumstances  warrant  consistent  with 
the  terms  of  such  contract  and  the  laws  and 
regulations  applicable  thereto. 

(c)  The  requlfemSlats  of  this  section  may 
be  waived,  in  whole  or*tn  part,  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  respect  to  a  particular  contract  or 
subcontract,  in  accordance  with  guidelines 
set  forth  In  regulations  which  he  shall  pre- 
scribe, when  he  determines  that  special  clr- 
cunastances  In  the  national  interest  so  re- 
quire and  states  In  writing  his  reasons  for 
such  detdlmlnatlon. 

NONDISCalMINATION    UNDER    FEDERAL    GRANTS 

Sec.  706.  No  otherwise  qutJlfied  handi- 
capped individual  in  the  United  States,  as 
defined  In  section  7(7) .  shall,  solely  by  reason 
of  his  handicap,  be  excluded  from  the  par- 
ticipation m,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be 
subjected  to  discrimination  under  any  pro- 
gram or  activity  receiving  Federal  financial 
assistance. 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  TfflCAL   TEAR    1978 

Sec.  706.  The  paragraph  entitled  "Social 
and  RehabUltatlon  Services"  of  Chapter  IV 
of  the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act. 
1973  (Public  Law  92-607)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  103"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "section  110"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  striking  out  "section  104"'  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "section  120". 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  (during  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Speaker.il  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  House  amendment  be 


dispensed  with  and  that  It  be  printed  -^ 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection.  ' 
Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  we 
vote  on  HJl.  17,  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973.  I  want  to  express 
my  deep  disappointment  in  the  so-called 
technical  modifications  made  by  the 
other  body  in  their  passage  of  H.R.  17. 
I  refer  to  their  deletion  of  an  amendment 
wliich  I  offered  and  which  was  subse- 
quently adopted  to  section  111(a)  of  the 
bill  last  Wednesday.  As  my  colleagues 
may  recall,  the  amendment  was  offered 
to  clarify  the  intent  of  the  authors  of 
the  bill  by  providing  that  small  states 
would  receive  a  minimum  allocation  of 
$2  million  regardless  of  the  given  appro- 
priation level..  As  the  committee  report 
noted  a  certain  minimal  level  of  fimding 
is  necessary  to  sustain  a  program  regard- 
less of  the  size  of  State  involved.  With- 
out such  a  safeguard,  a  prwortionate 
decrease  for  all  States  could  deny  the 
smaller  States  the  critical  amount  of 
funds  necessary  to  sustain  a  viable  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program. 

In  the  other  body,  however,  the  larger 
States  prevailed  and  this  clarifying  lan- 
guage was  deleted,  leaving  in  doubt  the 
question  whether  the  small  States  will 
be  entitled  to  receive  the  minimum  of  $2 
million— a  sum  which  this  House  has  al- 
ready found  to  be  the  absolute  minimum 
required  to  maintain  a  sound  progrsun.  I 
am  disappointed  by  this  action,  for  I 
think  that  small  States  may  be  denied 
the  right  to  receive  a  sufficient  allocation 
of  funds. 

I  am  also  particularly  dismayed  that 
this  same  coalition  of  larger  States  could 
delete  this  language  accepted  imani- 
mously  by  the  House  and  still  avoid  a 
conference.  This  procedural  shortcut  has 
allowed  the  other  body  to  thwart  the  will 
of  this  House  without  coming  to  the 
conference  table  to  justify  their  actions. 
Perhaps  the  only  positive  element 
which  emerges  from  the  other  body's 
deliberations  on  H.R.  17  is  an  apparent 
agreement  to  fully  review  the  formula 
allocation  before  the  next  renewal  of  the 
legislation.  This  is  a  minimum  first  step, 
and  in  the  future,  I  hope  both  bodies  wUl 
work  together  to  see  that  small  States 
are  guaranteed  the  minimum  levels  re- 
quired to  support  a  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion program. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  to  be  able  to  report  to  this 
body  that  after  extensive  negotiations 
between  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  of  the  other  body  and  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  on 
S.  7.  the  RehabiUtation  Act  of  1972.  we 
have  reached  a  consensus  which  is  em- 
bodied in  the  Senate  substitute  amend- 
ment for  the  House  amendment  psissed 
by  this  body  last  Thursday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  extremely  grateful 
for  the  efforts  of  all  the  principals  on  the 
committee  who  have  cooperated  in  bring- 
ing this  matter  to  a  successful  resolution. 
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Id  particular,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Edu- 
eati  >n  and  Labor  Committee,  the  gentle- 
mai  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  ,  and 
thef ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Coi^mittee  on  Education  and  Labor.  Mr. 
Quit,  and  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mitfee  for  their  efforts. 

I  {would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  the  Members  of  the  other 
for  their  leadership  in  this  legisla- 
tloii  Senator  Cranston.  Senator  Ran- 
DOLfH,  Senator  Williams,  Senator  Jav- 
rrsTjand  Senator  Stafford. 

.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  I  would  like 
to  i^ake  these  observations: 

fe  bill  before  us  is  basically  the  same 
at  passed  by  the  House  on  Thursday, 
these  specific  changes. 


AUTHORIZATIONS 


J> 


The  appropriation  authorization  ^vel 
In  ihe  compromise  for  the  3  years 
are&ower  than  the  comparable  totals  In 
thepouse  amendment. 

SIpeciflcally  for  fiscal  year  1973,  the 
total  authorization  is  $913.2  million 
whjh  Is  identical  to  the  House  amend- 
me4t  figure. 

l4)r  fiscal  year  1974  the  compromise 
eonsains  a  total  authorization  of  appro- 
priiion  of  $1,166,450,000  which  is  $11.8 

Ton  lower  than  the  House  amend- 
|t. 

>r  fiscal  year  1975  the  total  authori- 
>n  figure  of  $414,600,000  is  $18.25 
mil^on  lower  than  the  figure  in  the 
Hottse  amendment. 

•nius,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  clear 
thai  the  Senate  has  gone  more  than  half 
was  to  reach  an  accord  with  the  House 
and  to  respond  to  the  fiscal  concerns  ex- 
prMsed  by  the  President. 

CONTRACT  DOLXAR  UXNIMtTM  AND  WArvER 
FAOVISION  IN  EICPLOTMXKT  UNDER  FED- 
E&L  CONTRACT  PROVISION 

Mr.  Speaker,  two  additional  amend- 
ments agreed  to  on  the  House  floor  in 
section  704  of  the  bill,  provided  for  an 
Bffl4mative  action  program  in  the  Fed- 
eral (jovemment  for  the  employment 
and  advancement  in  employment  of 
qu^ified  handicapped  individuals  under 
FeAral  contracts  and  subcontracts.  The 
flrsT  amendment  limited^e  aflBrmative 
actfon  responsibility  to  contracts  of  more 
thaii  $10,000.  This  wsis  a  provision  rec- 
omiiended  by  the  (General  Services  Ad- 
mimstratlon.  However,  since  the  most  re- 
ceni  issuance  of  comparable  Federal  reg- 
ulattons — by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
whlfch  is  also  made  responsible  under 
Tfor  the  section  704  program — set  the 
iff  at  $2,500. 

Je  agreed  to  a  minimum  dollar  figure 
J.500. 

Sbcond,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  provision 
waa  amended  by  the  House  to  provide 
for  i  written  waiver  of  its  application  by 
an  igency  head.  The  House  accepted  in 
neg  >tlating  with  the  Senate  a  waiver 
pro  rision  permitting  the  President  to 
ma!  ;e  a  waiver  with  respect  to  a  con- 
trai  t  or  subcontract,  or  a  portion  of  jobs 
thefeunder,  in  accordance  with  specifl- 
published  guidelines  established  by 
and  UF>on  the  explicit  determina- 
that  "special  circumstances  in  the 
anal  interest  so  require"  and  his 
ig  in  writing  the  reasons  for  that 
determination. 


SHORT  TITXS  OF  TUB  BILL!    REHABILITATION 
ACT    or     1973 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  has  agreed  to 
keep  the  reference  to  1972  in  the  short 
title  of  the  bill  and  accepted  the  Senate 
section  706  to  correct  certain  miscita- 
tions  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  in  the 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act,  1973 — 
Public  Law  92-607. 

Our  very  strong  mutual  intent,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  to  Insure  that  enactment  of 
S.  7  will  remove  any  legal  obstacle — 
real  or  imagined — to  HEW  releasing  of 
the  $50  million — above  the  continuing 
resolution  figure  of  fiscal  year  1972  ex- 
penditures— appropriated  in  Public  Law 
92-607  for  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we  have  a  good 
bill.  It  is  a  bill  which  will  serve  the  very 
needy  and  deserving  handicapped  indi- 
viduals in  our  country.  I  urge  adoption 
of  the  bill  S.  7. 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment  was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  ail  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  S.  7 
and  amendments  thereto. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  the  remainder  of  this  week, 
if  any,  and  the  schedule  for  next  week. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  am  happy  to  respond 
to  the  minority  leader. 

There  is  no  further  business  for  today. 

The  program  for  next  week  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  day  and 
there  are  no  bills;  and  there  axe  no  bills 
scheduled  under  suspensions. 

Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  day,  and 
there  are  no  bills;  and  no  bills  sched- 
uled under  suspensions. 

There  will  be  considered  19  commit- 
tee funding  resolutions  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

On  Wednesday  there  will  be  consid- 
ered H.R.  5446,  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act,  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

On  Thursday  there  will  be  considered 
H.R.  5445.  the  Clean  Air  Act,  subject  to 
a  rule  being  granted. 

Also  on  Thursday  there  wlU  be  five 
committee  funding  resolutions  from  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought 
up  at  any  time,  and  any  further  pro- 
gram will  be  announced  later. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY, 
MARCH  19,  1973 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING         WITH         CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY    NEXT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  may 
be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UNITED  STATES  FACES  ENERGY 
PROBLEMS 

(Mr.  BEVILL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  providing 
enough  energy  for  our  Nation  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  difficult.  In  an  effort 
to  better  understand  the  problem,  I  re- 
quest permission  to  place  in  the  Record 
a  joint  statement  of  the  American  Gas 
Association,  American  Petroleum  Insti- 
tute, Atomic  Industrial  Forum,  Inc.,  Edi- 
son Electric  Institute,  and  National  Coal 
Association. 

The  statement  follows: 

Toward  Responsible  Energy  Policies 

PREFACE 

The  United  States  Is  facing  a  critical  en- 
ergy problem.  The  supply  of  secure  and  en- 
virAimentally-acceptable  energy  wUl  not  be 
adequate  to  meet  prospective  demand  unless 
there  Is  a  change  In  the  economic  and  po- 
litical climate  affecting  the  energy  industries. 

The  few  brief  local  Interruptions  of  energy 
supplies  In  the  past  few  years,  and  the  re- 
strictions on  sales  of  natural  gas  now  in  effect 
In  a  number  of  states  throughout  the  na- 
tion, are  only  a  taste  of  what  may  Ue  ahead 
a  few  years  from  now. 

Energy  problems  mrftt  be  placed  high  on 
the  list  of  our  national  priorities.  Time  la 
of  the  essence,  since  It  often  takes  from  five 
to  ten  years  after  a  decision  is  made  to  de- 
velop new  fuel  soiirces  or  to  construct  elec- 
tric generating  faculties  before  additional 
energy  supplies  can  be  deUvered  to  consum- 
ers. Unless  prompt  actions  are  taken,  serious 
energy  shortages  will  spread  to  all  parts  of 
the  nation. 

The  attached  Joint  energy  statement,  "To- 
ward Responsible  Energy  Policies,"  has  been 
prepared  to  alert  the  nation  to  the  Im- 
minence of  a  major  energy  crisis  and  to 
recommend  constructive  actions  to  avert  it. 
We  present  this  statement  with  the  hope 
that  It  wlU  make  a  contribution  towards 
these  goals. 

Mr.  F.  Donald  Hart,  President  American 
Gas  Association;  Mr.  Frank  N.  Ikard,  Presi- 
dent American  Petroleum  Institute;  Mr. 
Charles  Robblns,  President  Atomic  Industrial 
Forum,  Inc.;  Mr.  W.  Donham  Crawford, 
President  Edison  Electric  Institute;  and  Mr. 
Carl  E.  Bagge,  President  National  Coal  Asso- 
ciation. 
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TOWAXO  RESPONSIBLE  ENEBOT  POLICIES 

The  United  States  Is  faced  with  a  ferowlng 
energy  problem,  whch  has  the  potential  of 
developing  into  k  major  national  crisis.  Pub- 
lic awareness  oi  this  is  vlUl  to  Its  resolu- 
tion. I 

The  symptoms  of  dllBculty  ^st  appeared 
In  the  1960'8,  although  they  were  largely  ob- 
scured by  an  economic  slowdown.  Itjbecame 
Increasingly  apparent  that  we  were  Ifvlng  on 
our  basic  fuel  reserves.  F^^el  additions  were 
not  matching  fuel  consumption,  a  warning 
that  our  energy  economy  was  shifting  from 
one  of  abundance  to  one  of  scarcity.  The  na- 
tion, and  particularly  the  Eastern  Seaboard, 
became  more  and  more  dependent  u 
ports  of  foreign  oil.  Natural  gas  se: 
tallments  began  to  take  place  In 
locations  around  the  country. 

Today,  natural  gas  curtailments 
coming  more  widespread.  Domestic 
duction   from  presently  proved 
the  lower  48  states  Is  at  maxlmu 
and    excess   capacity   has   disappeared.    De- 
mands   for    low-suUiir    fuel    oil    a:        ~ 
sulfur  coal  cannot  be  met.  The  eneri 
lem  is  continuing  to  worsen,  to  the 
the  nation  Is  on  a  collision  course 
major  energy  shortage. 

Energy — the  key  to  progress 

The  history  of  the  U.S.  Is  one  [of  un- 
precedented and  unparalleled  growthi  No  na- 
tion yet  approaches  the  Industrial  strength 
of  the  trs.  No  society  In  the  hlstonj  of  the 
world  has  reached  Its  level  of  prosperity. 

Energy,  r^^dlly  available  at  reasonable  cost, 
has  been  a  major  factor  In  this  process.  A 
worldwide  comparison  of  per  capita  energy 
consumption  and  real  Income  points  out  the 
close  correlation  between  the  two.  Th(  i  higher 
a  nation's  per  capita  use  of  energy,  tl:  e  high- 
er Its  per  capita  real  Income.  Con  vers  ely,  na- 
tions with  low  rates  of  energy  consumption 
have  low  positions  on  the  per  capita  Income 
scale.  The  reduction  of  poverty  coupled  with 
progress  toward  satisfying  rising  e(onomlc 
•xpectatlons  throughout  the  world  will  re- 
quire vast  increases  In  the  supply  and  utiliza- 
tion of  energy. 

Because-  of  the  long  history  of  at  undant 
energy  at  low  cost  In  the  U.S.,  the  nation 
has  come  to  believe  that  a  limited  supply 
of  cheap  energy  would  always  be  available. 
One  'of  the  most  alarming  aspects  of  the 
current  energy  situation  is  that  man; '  Amer- 
icans do  not  yet  realize  there  is  a  problem. 
Even  some  of  those  who  are  aware  that  a 
problem  exists  do  not  understand  its  ^verity 
or  Its  dangers.  They  are  unaware  of  the  pos- 
sible Impact  of  Inadequate  energy  i  lupplies 
upon  their  day-to-day  activities  a  nd  Uf« 
styles. 

'The  explosive  growth  in  deman  I 

The  public  demand  for  energy  in  the 
United  States  is  expected  to  grow  rapidly 
through  the  end  of  the  century.  Biksed  on 
a  3.S  percent  annual  growth  rate,  i  recent 
study  by  the  US.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior projects  almost  a  tripling  of  energy 
consumption  by  the  year  2000. 

Although  the  share  of  total  energy  con- 
sumption supplied  by  each  fuel  may  ichange, 
the  actual  amounts  of  each  energy  source 
which  will  be  required  to  meet  tliese  de- 
mands will  be  far  in  excess  of  current 
levels. 

The  need  for  energy  growth 

One  way  to  conserve  energy  suppllds  would 
be  to  restrict  the  growth  rate  of  energy  use 
This  woyld  reduce  economic  progress.  We 
would  fall  to  achieve  our  most  pressing  na- 
tional goals.  Including  full  employment,  al- 
leviation of  poverty,  and  protection  of  our 
national  security.  We  would  have  to  curtail 
efforts  to  clean  up  our  environment,  since 
additional  energy  will  be  required  t<i  secure 
needed  environmental  Improvements  to  treat 
sewage,  lo  recycle  waste,  and  to  remove  sul- 
fur from  fuels.  Little  support  can  te  given 
to    the    assumption    that    the    natlpn    will 


choose  "no  growth"  In  the  energy  sector  of 
our  economy  during  the  rest  of  this  centviry. 
Although  every  effort  must  be  made  to  as- 
sure that  oxir  natural  resources  are  used 
wisely,  and  for  the  benefit  of  all  segments  of 
our  society,  we  must  assume  a  growing  en- 
ergy requirement. 

The  wise  use  of  energy 

An  effective  means  of  helping  to  meet  the 
growing  energy  demands  of  the  American 
people  is  to  maximize  the  eflScient  utilization 
of  energy  In  our  society  and  minimize  the 
waste  of  human  and  fuel  resources.  Insofar 
as  practicable,  we  must  strive  toward  maxi- 
mum efficiency  in  the  production,  distribu- 
tion and  utilization  of  all  forms  of  energy. 
No  shortage  of  resources 

The  U.S.  has  sufHcient  resources  to  meet 
Its  foreseeable  energy  needs.  While  the  VS. 
has  become  a  "have  not"  nation  in  terms  of 
usable  commercial  supplies  of  fuel,  we  are 
still  a  "have"  nation  in  terms  of  available 
resources.  Declining  reserves  of  crude  oU 
and  natural  gas  reflect  a  low  level  of  ex- 
ploration and  development  relative  to  de- 
mand, not  an  exhaustion  of  these  resources. 
Estimates  by  government  and  other  Informed 
specialists  Indicate  that  potential  domestic 
resources  of  oil  and  gas  could  support  sub- 
stantially higher  rates  of  production.  Coal 
reserves  are  abundant,  and  represent^ 
ply  of  at  least  several  centurles^_j*^xistlng 
levels  of  consumption. 

Potential  uranium  supplies  for  nuclear 
p>ower  are  more  than  adequate,  assuming 
the  timely  development  of  breeder  reactors. 
Synthetic  oil  and  gas  can  be  produced  from 
coal.  Looking  to  the  longer-run  future,  liq- 
uid fuels  can  be  produced  from  oil  shales  and 
tar  sands.  There  are  huge  reserves  of  these 
minerals  In  the  Western  States  and  Canada. 
Tfie  forerunners  of  shortage 

A  host  of  vexing  problems,  some  of  long 
standing  and  others  of  recent  origin,  have 
led  to  the  current  tenuous  energy  supply  sit- 
uation. High  on  the  list  are  the  delays  and 
costs  created  by  a  lack  of  coordinated  gov- 
ernment policies.  The  many  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  which  rule  on  energy 
matters  have  suffered  from  the  lack  of  a  co- 
herent policy  to  follow.  Their  decisions  have 
been  piecemeal  and  inconsistent,  based  upon 
narrow  and  short-run  Interpretations  of 
conditions  affecting  particular  fuels  at  a  par- 
ticular time.  The  results  have  been  chaotic, 
and  have  discouraged  the  development  of 
badly-needed  energy  resources. 

The  rapid  Introduction  of  stringent  envi- 
ronmental standards  has  further  constricted 
the  nation's  fuel  supply.  All  existing  energy 
sources  have  been  affectied.  Oil  from  the  huge 
Prudhoe  Bay  field  In  Alaska  is  stlU  unavail- 
able due  to  the  long  delay  In  approval  of 
the  trans-Alaska  pipeline.  This,  In  turn.  Is 
delaying  the  availability  of  new  gas  supplies 
from  that  area.  Federal  offshore  leasing  de- 
lays are  affecting  supplies  of  both  oil  and  gas. 
In  some  states,  bills  have  either  been  passed 
or  Bie  p>endlng  which  seek  to  bar  the  search 
for  petroleum  off  of  their  coasts,  and  make 
it  difficult  to  find  suitable  sites  for  terminal 
facilities  and  refineries.  Sulfur  restrictions 
in  major  cities  have  curtailed  usage  of  both 
domestic  coal  and  fuel  oil.  In  some  states 
amd  In  Congress,  there  are  proposals  to  bar 
surface  mining.  Delays  resulting  from  pro- 
longed Federal  regulatory  procedures  and 
court-ordered  environmental  evaluations  of 
about  100  nuclear  power  facilities  have 
slowed  development  of  this  important  new 
energy  source. 

Government  efforts  to  superimpose  Its  di- 
rection as  a  substitute  for  market  forces  have 
exacerbated  energy  problems.  As  an  exam- 
ple, regulation  of  natural  gas  prices  at  the 
wellhead  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
resulting  Ln  artificially  low  levels,  acted  to 
stimulate  demand  and  discourage  the  search 
for  new  supplies.  This  imbalance  led  to  a 


shortage  of  this  clean-burning  fuel,  which 
could  assist  in  reducing  air  pollution  prob- 
lems in  major  urban  areas.  Such  government 
actions  often  overlook  economic  and  tech- 
nological Interactions  and  lead  to  unexpected 
and  iindesirable  effects. 

Imports  are  playing  and  will  continue  to 
play  a  role  in  meeting  the  nation's  fuel 
needs.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  U.S.  will  re- 
quire larger  oil  and  gas  imports  In  the  1970*8 
and  early  1980*8.  However,  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  Implications  of  rising  energy  im- 
ports and  their  Impact  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  domestic  supplies  as  well  as  upon  na- 
tional security.  Most  of  the  proved  petroleum 
reserves  of  the  world  are  located  In  the  East- 
em  Hemisphere.  Supplies  of  oil  from  some 
of  these  soiirces  have  been  curtailed  a  num- 
ber of  times.  Excessive  reliance  upon  Im- 
ported fuels  would  pose  grave  dangers  to  our 
economic  health  and  natlolial  defense.  In 
addition,  with  producing  nations  .now  .band- 
ing together  to  demand  higher  prices  and 
Impose  higher  taxes,  foreign  oil  Is  becoming 
more  costly.  ImjKjrted  liquefied  natural  gas 
is  now  more  expensive  than  domestic  gas. 
The  nation  should  also  recognize  that  grow- 
ing energy  demand  in  the  rest  of  the  world 
will  result  in  Increasing  competition  for  fuels 
In  coming  decades.  Thus,  looking  to  the  fu- 
ture, foreign  energy  supplies  are  likely  to  be 
neltiier  secure  nor  inexpensive.  However, 
some  of  the  risks  inherent  in  fuel  importation 
can  be  reduced  by  importing  both  oil  and 
gas  from  a  variety  of  sources. 

Energy  industries  are  also  faced  with  huge 
capital  requirements,  and  to  an  Increasing 
extent  must  obtain  these  funds  from  finan- 
cial markets  rather  than  from  Internal 
sources.  Adequate  profitability  Is  needed  to 
attract  the  capital  required  for  new  facilities. 

A  long-range  commitment  to  research  and 
development  in  the  energy  field  is  needed. 
Government  R&D  programs  should  be  closely 
coordinated  with  research  efforts  of  the  en- 
ergy industries. 

The  importance  of  time 
An  all-out  effort  must  be  made  to  strength- 
en our  energy  economy.  The  time  to  make 
crucial  decisions  Is  now.  Continued  delay  will 
permit  minor  shortages  and  Inconveniences 
to  develop  Into  major  shortages  and  serious 
disruptions.  This  is  because  a  conunon  char- 
acteristic of  all  significant  sources  of  energy 
is  the  long  lead  time  Involved  in  the  plan- 
ning, production,  transportation  and  utiliza- 
tion. Delays  can  only  add  to  the  magnitude 
of  our  energy  problems. 

The  objectives  of  energy  policies 

There  appear  to  be  four  main  objectives  of 
sound  energy  policies : 

(1)  The  development  of  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  energy  at  reasonable  prices,  to  permit 
our  nation  to  enjoy  continued  economic 
progress  and  a  high  living  standard. 

(2)  the  achievement  of  relative  self-suffi- 
ciency  through  the  maximum  development 
and  utilization  of  domestic  fuel  resources 
to  the  extent  Justified  by  appropriate  eco- 
nomic and  national  security  considerations, 
supplemented  by  oil  and  gas  imports  as 
needed. 

(3)  The  maintenance  of  a  safe  and 
healthy  environment  for  both  present  and 
future  generations.  High  energy  use  has 
provided  a  high  standard  of  living,  but  has 
also  been  partly  responsible  for  adverse 
effects  upon  man's  environment.  These  effects 
must  be  squarely  faced  and  met  in  a  bal- 
anced and  responsible  manner. 

(4)  The  attainment  of  maximum  efficiency 
in  the  production,  distribution  and  utiliza- 
tion of  all  forms  of  energy. 

There  is  no  real  conflict  between  these 
goals.  By  reshaping  our  energy  policies  to 
broaden  the  energy  base,  we  can  provide 
adequate  and  secure  sources  of  reasonably- 
priced  energy  in  harmony  with  environ- 
mental needs.  Both  natiure  and  the  market- 
place can  l>e  served.  i 
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£  ements  of  responsible  energy  policies 

Til  t  American  Gsis  Association,  the  Amer- 
ican Petroleum  Institute,  the  Atomic  In- 
dusttlal  Forum,  the  Edison  Electric  Insti- 
tute '^nd  the  National  Coal  Association,  rec- 
omii*nd  the  following  basic  policies  in  or- 
der  io  assure  adequate  supplies  of  secure 
and  clean  energy  at  reasonable  prices: 

(li  Comprehensive  energy  policies  must 
be  formulated  to  bring  about  greater  co- 
ordiiAition  and  harmony  between  Federal, 
statej  and  local  government  agencies  whose 
decisions  affect  energy  industries.  Govern- 
menl{  regiUation  of  energy  industries,  to 
the  ixtent  that  It  Is  necessary,  should  be 
streaiallned  in  order  to  adapt  more  rapidly 
to  tie  changing  needs  and  requirements 
of  modern  society. 

(2)1  Energy  policies  should  fully  recog- 
ogniM  the  benefits  of  the  free  enterprise 
systehi  and  should  be  formulated  within  the 
contict  of  sound  business  principles.  En- 
tergy  |fuel  prices  shovild  relate  to  actual 
demabd  and  actual  market  conditions. 
Policfcs  which  stifle  Initiative  In  the  de- 
velopment of  any  form  of  energy  are  con- 
traryto  the  public  Interest. 

(SW  il  balance  must  be  struck  between 
the  need  for  environmental  protection,  and 
the  ^ed  for  economic^  development  (in- 
cluding energy  growth)'.  National  environ- 
mental policy  should  give  consideration  to 
the  *railabUity  tmd  cost  of  pollution  con- 
trol ijiethods  and  the  resulting  Impact  upon 
energy  prices.  Costs  must  be  balanced 
againfct  the  resulting  social  and  environ- 
mental benefits. 

(A)* Incentives  for  eriergy  development  ap- 
proptiate  to  the  unique  characteristics  of 
fuels  land  minerals  should  be  strengthened. 
An  attractive  economic  climate  must  be  de- 
velopfl  which  will  elicit  the  massive  amounts 
of  venture  capital  needed  to  develop  new  sup- 
plies ^f  energy  fuels. 

(5)|  National  land  use  policies  affecting 
both  private  and  public  lands,  incltLding  the 
Outet  Continental  Shelf,  should  be  coordi- 
nated with  national  energy  policies.  Energy 
prodilction  requires  land  use.  Land  use  poli- 
cies viust  recognize  the  non-renewable  na- 
ture »i  fuel  resources  and  the  fact  that  they, 
unlike  many  other  products,  must  be  pro- 
duce<|  where  found.  Federal  leasing  regula- 
tions-should permit  optlra»un  utilization  of 
an  eiiergy  resources  in  harmony  with  sound 
ecoloflcal  principles.  Multiple  uses  of  land 
should  be  encouraged.  _^^ 

(6){  Sound  and  stable  impdHT^policies 
ahoutf.  be  maintained  in  order  to  promote 
the  cC^elopment  of  indigenous  fuel  resources 
and  technology  to  the  extent  Justified  by  ap- 
propiate  economic  and  national  security 
conslfleratlons.  While  every  effort  must  be 
mado^to  meet  environmental  standards,  the 
natlofi  must  also  make  every  effort  to  mini- 
mize Its  dependence  for  energy  upon  those 
foreign  sources  which  could  pose  problems  of 
possible  supply  interruptions.  In  addition, 
imlltilted  fuel  Imports  could  represent  a 
serloms  drain  upon  our  balance  of  payments 
position.  Import  policies  should  be  designed 
to  auDw  the  competitive  use  of  overseas  sup- 
pliesjof  oil  and  gas  In  a  manner  that  will 
Buppsment,  but  not  supplant,  domestic 
sourcxs  of  supply.  Such  policies  must  recog- 
nize Ihe  special  problems,  such  as  envlron- 
mentil  requirements,  which  may  arise  In 
partlaular  industries  or  regions. 

(7)|T/ie  long-range  governmental  commit- 
mentlto  research  and  development  In  the 
e^ergv  field  must  be  strengthened,  and  exlst- 
ii%  ^operative  industry/government  efforts 
In  reiarch  and  development  must  be  aug- 
mentil.  Parallel  development  of  both  fossil 
and  auclear  fuels  is  essential  if  our  nation 
Is  tol  meet  short-  and  intermediate-term 
energt  needs  as  well  as  longer-run  needs. 
Balan  «d  federal  funding  Is  needed  to  de- 
velop lew  technology  which  will  p»ermit  the 
full  u  llizatlon  of  our  vast  domestic  fuel  re- 
serves! Primary  responsibility   for   research 


and  development  should  continue  to  rest 
with  Industry.  Goverrunent's  role  should  be 
concentrated  mainly  in  the  funding  of  long- 
er-range programs  which  do  not  have  an  im- 
mediate Impact,  but  which  do  have  potential 
benefits  for  our  nation's  consumers  of  energy. 

High  priority  must  be  given  to  projects 
such  as  the  development  of  breeder  reactors 
and  fusion  technology.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Federal  Government  should  continue  to 
share  with  industry  the  biorden  of  construct- 
ing demonstration  plants  designed  to  remove 
sulfur  oxides  from  the  stack  gases  of  coal 
and  oil-fired  power  plants.  In  addition,  more 
energetic  government  programs  are  needed 
to  aid  in  the  development  of  technology  to 
convert  coal  to  the  more  environmentally- 
acceptable  gaseous  and  liquid  forms  and 
for  utilizing  it  directly. 

There  must  also  be  a  more  active  program 
for  conducting  the  essential  research  and 
development  of  pollution  control  technology. 
Government  should  Insure  that  environ- 
mental goals  and  standards  are  set  with  due 
regard  to  existing  technology  and  achievable 
improvements  in  the  state  of  the  art. 

(8)  Health  and  safety  regulations  should 
be  carefully  designeid  and  administered  to 
minimize  hazards  to  workers  and  the  public 
and  maximize  operating  efficiency. 

(9)  Wise  and  efficient  utilization  of  all 
forms  of  energy  should  be  promoted  and. 
encouraged.  Economies  In  energy  consump- 
tion can  be  achieved  In  homes,  transporta- 
tion, agriculture,  business  and  Industry,  and 
government. 

(10)  Both  industry  and  government  must 
recognize  their  obligation  to  inform  the  pub- 
lic on  energy  mattery.  Public  awareness  of 
the  energy  situation  is  a  major  key  to  re- 
solving the  energy  supply  situation. 

The  consequences  of  failure 
The  responsibility  to  maintain  a  supply 
of  energy  which  is  adequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  people  must  be  shared  by  In- 
dustry and  government.  It  can  be  met  if 
all  segments  of  American  society  Join  to- 
gether to  formulate  new  energy  p>ollcie6  which 
will  remove  existing  roadblocks  to  progress. 
One  overriding  need  Is  to  sweep  away  pre- 
conceived Ideas  concerning  energy  problems. 
It  mvtst  be  recognized  that  the  era  of  energy 
abundance  and  cheap  fuel  has  ended.  Fac- 
tors such  as  environmental  costs,  rising  labor 
and  equipment  costs,  and  the  need  to  attract 
.venture  capital,  must  be  reflected  in  prices. 
Tlie  nation's  fuel  bill  is  going  to  go  up.  Rec- 
ognition of  these  basic  changes  in  the  energy 
situation  will  contribute  to  a  more  respon- 
sible appraisal  of  the  energy  situation  and 
a  more  realistic  approach  to  the  framing  of 
new  policies. 

The  consequences  of  failure,  either  by  Im- 
prudent actions  or  inaction,  are  likely  to  be 
severe.  The  result  could  be  an  energy  short- 
fall, which  could  Imperil  the  nation's  eco- 
nomic well-being  and  cause  substantial 
hardships  to  our  citizens.  If  80\ind  and  timely 
decisions  can  be  reached  on  energy  policies, 
such  a  crisis  need  never  arise. 


ANTIPOISON  WEEK 


A- 


fMr.  WHTITEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pe- 
riod from  March  18  through  March  24 
this  year  marks  the  13th  annual  ob- 
servance of  National  Poison  Prevention 
Week — a  theme  to  which  each  of  us  can 
profitably  subscribe,  particularly  as  we 
think  of  the  youngsters  of  this  Nation. 

The  most  common  medical  emergency 
among  children  comes  not  from  broken 
bones,  not  from  trafQc  accidents,  not 
from  bums,  not  from  suffocation,  al- 


though each  of  these  can  bring  severe 
hurt  and  injury  to  children  and  anguish 
untold  to  pMcnts.  Accidental  poisoning — 
that  is  the^ost  prevalent  and  persistent 
threat  to  the  health  and  safety  of  young- 
sters. The  loving  mother  and  housewife 
need  only  look  inside  her  medicine  cabi- 
net or  imder  her  kitchen  sink  or  even  into 
her  purse  to  see  how  this  can  be. 

Where  small  children  live  in  homes  in 
which  they  can  find  medicines,  soaps, 
and  detergents,  cosmetics,  paints  and 
polishes,  there  poisonings  can  result — by 
accidents  that  can  be  prevented  if  adults 
simply  vnll  take  greater  care. 

The  Council  on  Family  Health  notes 
that  of  a  total  of  131,051  cases  of  poison- 
ing reported  during  1971  to  poison  con- 
trol centers  over  the  country,  something 
like  60  percent  involved  children  under 
5  years  old.  Six  out  of  every  10  cases 
thus  show  little  people  finding  trouble 
because  they  do  not  know  better  than  to 
satisfy  their  curiosity  over  objects  or 
materials  left  within  reach  by  adults  who 
should  know  better.  Simple  carelessness 
is  the  most  common  cause  of  poisoning. 

The  council,  which  manufacturers  of 
medicines  sponsor  as  a  public  service,  is 
urging  all  parents  to  lead  the  way  in  ob- 
serving Poison  Prevention  Week  by  sur- 
veying their  homes  and  removing  all 
potentially  toxic  substances  from  the 
sight  and  reach  of  children.  And,  I  might 
add,  this  would  be  a  wise  project  for  peo- 
ple in  childless  homes,  too. 

In  closing,  some  words  of  wise  advice 
from  E)r.  Jay  M.  Arena,  past  president 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics, 
for  parents  of  small  children,  especially 
those  between  1  and  3  years  old : 

Always  read  the  labels  on  household 
products  and  medicines  before  using 
them.  Never  tell  a  child  medicine  is  just 
like  candy.  Never  store  any  potentially 
toxic  substance  in  a  food  or  beverage 
container — ^it  can  be  mistakai  for  food 
or  drink.  Always  discard  medicines 
promptly  when  the  symptoms  of  illness 
have  subsided — flush  them  down  the 
drain  and  get  rid  of  the  empty  container. 


SKYJACKING  LEGISLATION  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  TERRORISM 

(Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  comment  cm  an 
aspect  of  ttw^urrent  skyjacking  legisla- 
tion being  considered  by  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Cop^erce  Committee;  the 
problem  of  international  terrorism. 

On  February  27,  1973, 1  testified  before 
the  Transportation  and  Aeronautics  Sub- 
committee of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  on  my  legislation 
concerning  air  pirswiy.  At  that  time  I  told 
the  committee  of  information  that  had 
come  to  my  attention  concerning  the 
activities  of  the  Black  Septetober  Group. 

A  portion  of  my  statement  read  as 
follows: 

I  have  just  learned  tram,  confidential 
sources  that  at  this  very  moment  the  PAA. 
Is  alerting  its  security  forces  that  the  Black 
September  Group  Is  planning  a  major  opera- 
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tlon  to  hijack  a  commercial  alrllJier  prob- 
ably la  tbe  United  States.  Their  purpose  Is 
to  use  the  seized  plane  and  Its  Idldnapped 
passengers  to  free  political  prlsonejs  held  In 
London,  Italy  and  Austria.  Several  sviltcases 
containing  weapons  which  were  td  be  used 
In  the  plot  have  already  been  seieed.  This 
Information  is  derived  from  and  dlssmlnated 
by  the  national  and  International  System  of 
Intelligence  that  has  been  established  to  cope 
with  this  problem.  1 

Subsequent  to  my  testimony,  the  FAA 
denied  repeatedly  that  a  documerit  exist- 
ed containing  the  information  in  my 
'statement.  I  subsequently  requested  on 
March  6,  1973,  a  second  appeariince  be- 
fore that  committee  to  present  Ujie  entire 
text  of  the  FAA  Security  Bulletii  which 
is  as  follows : 

SECtnUTT    BUIXETTN 

Subject:  Black  September  Orgknlzatlon 
HljacUng  Plans 
Information  has  been  received  fiom  a  re 
liable  source  that  the  Black  September 
OrganlzaUon  (BSO)  Is  planning  a  aljacklng 
operation  for  the  purpose  of  releasmg 
Palestinian  terrorists  held  In  London,  Italy 
and  Austria.  The  targeted  airline 
time   frame   for  the   operation   is 

mined  at  this  time.  Names  of  BSO      „.„ 

who  reportedly  wlU  participate  in  t£e  opera- 
tions are  as  follows  : 

A.  Husayn  Abd-Al-Karlm  Kuhaji ^..^ 

Bahrain  passport  number  72330  Issu  ed  on  23, 
November,  71 .  -i-  • 

B.  Sallrn  Bin  Abdalla  Al-Sayyld 
Saudi    passport    number    74    Issued 
October.  72. 

C.  Sayyld    Sallh    Lahjl    carrying 
Khaymab  passport  number  9267 
October.  72. 

D.  Sallh  Bin  All  carrying  Saudlj  Arabian 
passport  nimiber  148  issued  on  28 

.72. 

E.  SiUayman  Bin  AbdaUah  Azzam  carry- 
ing Somali  passport  number  3364  1  ssued  on 
6,  September.  72. 

The  first  four  names  are  almost 
with  the  aliases  issued  by  the  BSO  ^^..„.„„ 
who  held  officials  hostage  at  the  Is|-aell  em- 
bassy m  Bangkok  on  28  December!  72.  The 
flfth  Is  probably  AtnluUa  Azzam,  Fftah  offi- 
cial from  Somali  who  visited  the  terrorists 
in  their  hotel  room  In  Bangkok  pri  ar  to  the 
operation.  Physical  descriptions  of  the  four 
Bangkok  terrorists  are  as  follows: 

A.  Kuhajl:  approximately  30-35  'ears  old 
approximately  176-177  pounds,  tail,  sturdy 
build,  stomach  protrudes  sUghtlyTbark  tan 
complexion,  dark  brown  hair,  netatly  cut 
moustache,  thin  face,  does  not  talk  much, 
was  assessed  as  possible  deputy  teai  n  leader. 

B.  Sayyld:  approximately  30-35  3 ears  old, 
approximately  178  pounds,  tall,  sturly  build, 
stomach  protrudes  slightly,  fair  coiiplexlon. 
dark  brown  hair,  no  pompador.  oiral  face. 
clean  shaven,  dark  brown  eyes,  speiks  good 
Bngllsh  and  was  assessed  as  bel  ig  team 
leader. 

C.  Lahjl:  approximately  23-24  y  tars  old. 
approximately  175-177  pounds,  tiJl.  dark 
brown  hair,  no  pompador,  brown  ey  's.  lanky 
build,  baby  face,  his  English  Is  poof. 

D.  Sallm  Al-Pahri  (reported  above  as  Sallh 
Bin-All)  approximately  28  years  old,  ap- 
proximately 178  pounds,  tall,  sturdy  healthy 
build,  blue  eyes,  heavy  thick  eyelashes,  dark 
(African  or  Mexican)  complexion  dark, 
naturally  curly  hair,  no  pompado),  square 
face,  bearded  'with  long  sideburns.  <  lalms  to 
have  finished  four  years  electrical  <ourse  In 
Canada  and  one  year  In  Australia  Speaks 
good  English.  Subject  was  assessed  as  ex- 
plosives expert.  He  is  single  and  fon<^  of  girls. 

Two  names  of  the  four  BSO  members  who 
occupied  the  Bmbasay  are  reporte*  to  be: 
Lt.  Yasln  Miihammad  Kllm  born  n  Yatta 
on  th«  West  bank;  Jamil  Shaklr  Hal  lub  bom 


and  the 
undeter- 
members 


carrying 
on    20, 


Ras-Al- 
l^ued  20, 


Identical 
terrorists 


In  Jaffa;  Adnan  Sallh  Abushaghura  bom  In 
Jerusalem;  and  Sabrt  Shuknl  Abutawq  born 
In  Nazareth.  Two  names  cannot  be  matched 
with  aliases. 

FAA  comments: 

Numerous  reports  have  been  received  on 
Palestinian  terrorists  moving  In  and  out  of 
Europe.  Some  of  these  individuals  have  been 
apprehended  carrying  weapons  and  terror- 
istic paraphernalia,  abandoned  suitcases  have 
been  found  full  of  weapons  and  rumors  have 
persisted  that  a  major  operation  such  as  a 
kidnapping,  hijacking,  assassination,  bomb- 
ing wlU  occur.  However,  despite  these  re- 
ports, nothing  definite  has  been  reported  on 
these  terroristic  acts  except  for  bombings  of 
facilities,  embassies,  and  letterbombs.  Any 
further  Information  developed  on  the  re- 
ported hijacking  operation  will  be  forwarded. 
Jamxs  T.  Mttkpht, 

Director  of  Air  Transportation  Security. 

On  March  6,  1973, 1  told  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Transportation 
and  Aeronautics  that  I  was  firmly  con- 
vinced that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  re- 
duce terrorism  in  the  world  is  to  let  the 
perpetrators  know  that  international 
law  enforcement  agencies  are  aware  (3^ 
their  activities.  This  is  the  reason  I  re- 
leased the  Information,  in  the  hope  that 
proper  preventive  measures  might  be 
taken. 

Yet,  within  days  of  my  February  27 
statement,  the  tragedy  occurred  in 
Khartoum,  and,  even  though  the  at- 
tempted extortion  was  unsuccessful,  this 
particular  terrorist  group,  the  Black 
September  organization,  continues  to 
plot  further  world  outrages.  In  that  re- 
spect I  have  received  yet  another  se- 
curity bulletin  that  is  as  ominous  as  any 
I  have  previously  seen.  The  bulletin  was 
dispatched  on  March  8  by  the  FAA  to  the 
various  security  agencies,  including  the 
director  of  security  of  the  Air  Trans- 
port Association.  The  bulletin  reads  as 
follows: 

Confirming  telephone  message  the  foUow- 
Ing  security  buUetln  ASE/73/4  received  from 
FAA: 

Information  has  been  received  from  a  re- 
liable source  that  a  group  of  Palestinians 
plan  to  either  bomb  or  hijack  an  Israeli  El 
Al  or  VS.  airliner.  The  act  to  bo  accom- 
plished in  retaliation  for  shooting  down 
Libyan  aircraft  over  occupied  Slnal  Penin- 
sula In  February  1973.  It  was  reported  that 
terrorists  who  are  to  accomplish  this  act  wUl 
be  disgiilsed  as  women  or  priests.  Cited  ac- 
tivity is  expected  to  take  place  at  some  loca- 
tion in  Europe.  FAA  comments  the  above  in- 
formation Is  unconfirmed.  Palestinians  may 
beUeve  that  the  recent  contact  between 
Oolda  Meir  and  President  Nixon  Indicates 
the  ^33.  supports  shooting  down  the  Libyan 
airliner  by  Israel.  Any  further  Information 
developed  will  be  forwarded. 

Hakkt  J.  MtmPHT, 
Director  0/  Security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  these  endless 
threats  and  continuing  acts  of  violence 
against  innocent  people  will  only  be 
stopped  by  affirmative  action  by  the 
United  States.  I  call  again  for  quick  en- 
actment of  legislation  calling  on  primary 
and  secondary  boycotts  for  commerclaJ 
air  traffic  against  nations  which  con- 
tinue to  provide  safe  havens  to  groups 
such  as  the  Black  September  organiza- 
tion. I  urge  the  Transportation  and  Aero- 
nautics Subcommittee  to  make  this  a 
provision  of  any  bill  that  they  report,  I 
urge  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  take  such  action  immediately  in  order 


to  prevait  what  I  consider  preventable 
terrorist  acts  against  mankind. 


GI  HOME  LOAN  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  HTTJ.TS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HTT.TJfl.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  our 
thoughts,  as  a  Nation,  are  directed  to- 
ward matters  of  peace  I  would  like  to 
take  a  few  moments  to  discuss  one  of  our 
Federal  programs  that  has,  in  my  opin- 
ion, contributed  immeasurably  to  Amer- 
ica's greatness.  The  Federal  program  I 
am  referring  to  Is  the  GI  Home  Loan 
program  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  The  realization  of  an 
American  dream  of  owning  a  home  has 
been  made  possible  for  literally  millions 
of  American  families  because  Congress  in 
its  wisdom  many  many  years  ago  had  the 
foresight  to  recognize  the  potential  and 
importance  of  assisting  veterans  to  own 
their  own  home.  As  property  owners  fam- 
ily life  has  been  enhanced  and  It  serves 
as  a  very  foundation  for  our  American 
way  of  life,  and  as  the  ranking  minority 
Member  on  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  CJommit- 
tee  I  have  more  than  a  casual  Interest  in 
its  success, 

A  significant  enlargement  in  the  scope 
of  the  VA  loan  guaranty  and  direct  loan 
activities  and  an  indefinite  extension  of 
the  life  of  these  activities  resulted  from 
the  enactment  of  the  Veterans'  Housing 
Act  of  1970,  Public  Law  91-506.  This  act 
revived  unused  expired  loan  guaranty 
entitlement  of  nearly  9  million  World 
War  n  and  Korean  conflict  veterans; 
eliminated  the  one-half  percent  funding 
fee  required  to  be  paid  by  post-Korean 
conflict  veterans;  authorized  the  VA  to 
guarantee  refinancing  loans  for  eligible 
veterans  on  their  mortgaged  homes;  au- 
thorized the  guaranty  of  loans  to  pur- 
chase condominium  residences;  elimi- 
nated the  January  31,  1975  termination 
date  for  the  direct  loan  program;  au- 
thorized direct  VA  loans  to  supplement 
grants  for  specially  adapted  housing  even 
though  the  home  is  in  an  area  not  other- 
wise eligible  for  direct  loans;  and  au- 
thorized VA  to  assist  veterans  eligible 
for  home  loans  to  acqiilre  mobile  homes. 

During  the  2  years,  1971-72.  the  vol- 
ume of  GI  home  loans  multiplied  rapidly. 
In  January  1971,  VA  guaranteed  14,400 
home  loans,  or  36.7  percent  of  Govern- 
ment-backed unsubsidized  home  mort- 
gages, while  24,800  FHA  section  203  loans 
accounted  for  63.3  percent  of  the  total. 
During  the  next  23  months,  however,  VA 
production  climbed  to  32,100  in  Decem- 
ber 1972.  73.2  percent  of  the  total. 

Both  VA  guaranteed  loans  and  FHA 
section  203  loans  are  dependent  upon 
private  capital  to  finance  the  construc- 
tion or  purchase  of  single  family  resi- 
dential units^he  properties  are  similar, 
and  the  concCTitrations  of  these  dwellings 
generally  are  located  in  the  same  areas. 

The  cumulative  number  of  home  loans 
now  exceeds  8  million  amounting  to  al- 
most $94  billion  in  initial  principal.  Near- 
ly 360,000  home  loans,  aggregating  close 
to  $8  bllh6h  were  guaranteed  In  1972 — 
the  highest  annual  volimie  since  1957. 
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And  sfeniflcantly,  at  least  180,000  Viet- 
nam TCterans  bought  homes  with  GI 
loans,  pr,  almost  as  many  GI  loans  as  all 
Vetera  is  obtained  in  1970. 

In  a  Jdition  to  recognizing  this  highly 
succes  ful  housing  program,  I  believe 
It  is  si  jniflcant  to  note  that  veterans  as 
a  grou  3  have  not  only  demonstrated  that 
they  { re  responsible  citizens  by  honor- 
able s  !rvice  to  this  country,  but  have 
shown  further  that  they  do  not  take 
their  i  esponslbilities  lightly  as  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  almost  half  of  the  loans 
obtain  ed  by  these  veterans  have  already 
been  :)aid  in  full  and  only  a  nominal 
percer  tage  have  defaulted,  many  through 
no  fai  It  of  their  own. 

All  1  lembers  of  this  House  can  be  justly 
proud  of  the  achievements  of  the  VA  in 
admit]  stering  the  GI  home  loan  pro- 
gram ind  in  the  response  of  our  deserv- 
ing v(  terans  toward  their  obligations. 
We  al  o  can  be  thankful  that  this  is  a 
prograai  which  has  not  been  beset  by 
proble  as  and  difficulties  occasioned  by 
malad  nlnistration  or  questionable  prac- 
tices t  7  private  parties  in  the  sale  and 
financ  ng  of  homes.  Most  Importantly, 
the  G  loan  program  has  many  years 
of  pro<  uctive  life  ahead,  and  we  can  rely 
upon  T  A  to  see  that  the  maximum  num- 
ber of|  veterans  will  benefit  from  It. 


US]  >A  HOTDOG  REGULATIONS 

(Mr  CHAMBERLAIN  asked  and  was 
given  jermission  to  address  the  House 
for  on  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  rer  larks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr 
many 


CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 

Df  my  colleagues  know,  the  State 
of  Mic  tiigan,  with  strict  meat  standards 
highei  than  those  of  many  other  States, 
does  rot  allow  meat  byproducts  In  hot- 
dogs  £  nd  other  comminuted  meat  prod- 
:  larller,  I  again  reintroduced  H.R. 
eliminate  the  use  of  stomachs, 
snoutj ,  spleens,  udders,  Ups,  tongues — 
and  v(  rious  animal  offal  from  such  prod- 
ucts— R-ith  the  hope  that  meat  standards 
throui  hout  the  coimtry  could  catch  up 
with  Michigan's  higher  standards. 

erday,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  annoimced  its  proposed  reg- 
ulatiohs  to  provide  for  identification  of 
comminuted  meat  products;  these  pro- 
posals! appear  In  the  Federal  Register  of 
Marcn  14. 

It  vfould  appear,  that  at  this  time,  the 
U3DAI  is  simply  restating  their  earlier 
labeliAg  proposals  and  is  recommending 
that  die  controversy  over  what  can  and 
cannof  go  into  hotdogs,  sausages  and 
other  products  be  resolved  simply  by  la- 
beMna  the  package  and  leaving  the 
cholc4  to  the  consumer. 

course  of  action,  I  would  point 

iply  begs  the  question  of  whether 
should  be  able  to  have  higher 
meat  I  standards  and  virtually  insures 
that  ill  the  animal  organs  that  no  one 
would  ever  knowingly  buy,  let  alone  eat, 
will  hive  a  booming  market. 

Mr.  J  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  my 
colleacues  will  take  a  moment  to  review 
this  proposed  regulation.  It  is  my  cwi- 
tentioji  that  to  label  a  hotdog — frank- 
fuyterlwlth  variety  meat — and  expect  a 


T 
out, 

Mic; 


consumer  to  know  that  means  stomachs, 
snouts,  spleens,  udders,  lips,  and  so 
forth,  Is  not  telling  it  like  it  Is. 

ITae  USDA  will  accept  comments  on 
their  proposed  regulations  imtll  April  17, 
1973.  Under  the  regulations,  cooked  sau- 
sage made  primarily  with  raw  skeletal 
muscle  meat,  but  which  could  include 
15  percent  raw  or  cooked  poultry  meat, 
along  with  water,  salt,  sweeteners,  and 
curing  substances,  would  be  called  by  a 
generic  name;  that  is,  frankfurter. 
Cooked  sausages  with  15  percent  raw 
skeletal  meat,  and  meat  byproducts, 
would  be  labeled  frankfurter  with  by- 
products— or  frankfurter  with  variety 
meats.  In  addition,  when  a  binder  is 
used,  such  as  reduced  dried  skim  milk, 
that  Ingredient  would  also  be  indicated 
on  the  label. 

Frankly,  I  am  disappointed  that  the 
USDA  would  continue  to  propose  a 
double  standard.  It  would  appear  that 
the  resolution  of  this  Issue  will  ultimately 
have  to  be  made  by  the  Congress  If  we 
are  to  clarify  a  State's  right  to  set  high 
standards  for  meat  products. 

I  fully  Intend  to  continue  to  push  my 
"catch-up  with  Michigan  hotdogs"  bill 
to  eliminate  byproducts  from  hotdogs 
and  other  comminuted  meat  products. 
It  is  not  Just  enough  to  give  the  super- 
market consumer  a  choice  of  labels  to 
try  and  figure  out  what  is  in  such  prod- 
ucts. What  about  the  person  eating  out? 
Will  restaurants  note  differences  on 
their  menus?  Will  hotdog  vendors  carry 
USDA  grade  and  Michigan  grade  at 
baseball  games?  Will  Michigan's  stand- 
ards be  downgraded  to  the  lowest  com- 
mon denominator  for  the  sake  of 
conformity?    • 

The  USDA  suggests  that  pure  skeletal 
meat  hotdogs  would  cost  more — on 
February  22,  1973,  I  called  attention  to 
a  survey  conducted  by  the  Michigan  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  which  refutes 
this  point,  and  the  results  of  that  survey 
were  noted  in  the  Record. 

Today,  I  note  in  the  Washington  Post 
that  the  USDA  effort  to  continue  the 
use  of  meat  byproducts  is  designed  to 
stabilize  the  price  of  meat  products.  Do 
we  stabilize  the  market  by  selling  udders, 
spleens,  lips,  tongues,  snouts,  stomachs 
and  the  variety  of  animal  offal  put  into 
these  products.  If  you  packaged  this  offal 
separately,  you  would  not  stabilize  the 
market,  you  would  drive  the  consumer 
away.  If  such  ingredients  are  so  attrac- 
tive, so  nutritious,  so  full  of  protein,  so 
helpful  to  those  on  a  limited  budget, 
then  why  not  sell  them  Individually? 

I  would  suggest,  gentlemen,  that  there 
is  some  question  as  to  whose  Interests 
are  being  served  In  the  hotdog  question. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
FRANKLIN  H.  LICHTENW ALTER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Biester)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Weaker,  last  week 
I  had  the  sad  occasion  to  annoimce  to 
my  colleagues  the  death  of  a  former 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  Eighth 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Honorable 
PYanklin  H.  Llchten waiter. 


I  After  a  distinguished  career  in  the 
Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives, 
which  included  service  as  majority  leader 
and  speaker,  he  came  to  Congress  in  a 
special  election,  filling  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Charles  Gerlach 
in  1947. 

While  In  Congress,  Mr.  Uchtenwalter 
sferved  on  the  Merchant  Marine  smd 
Fisheries  Committee  and  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business.  His  term  of 
office  was  characterized  by  dedication  to 
the  interests  of  Bucks  and  Lehigh  Coun- 
ties which  he  so  ably  represented. 

After  3  years  in  the  House,  he  decided 
to  devote  full  time  to  his  Insurance  busi- 
ness and  therefore  was  not  a  candidate 
for  reelection  in  1950.  He  later  assumed 
a  post  with  the  Pennsylvsmla  Electric 
Association  and  served  as  its  vice  presi- 
dent and  managing  director  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  on  March  4. 

Mr.  Uchtenwalter  shared  his  consider- 
able abilities  with  the  people  of  the  dis- 
trict during  the  begirming  period  of  sig- 
nificant growth  in  the  Lehigh  and  Dela- 
ware Valleys,  and  the  eighth  district 
which  he  knew  so  well  has  imdergone 
substantial  transformation  over  the 
20-odd  years  since  he  was  Its  Repre- 
sentative. The  people  of  Bucks  and  Le- 
high Counties  can  justly  be  proud  of  the 
contribution  he  made  to  this  growth 
through  his  years  of  service  to  the 
people. 

Franklin  Uchtenwalter  was  a  respect- 
ed and  engaging  gentleman  who  realized 
a  life  of  significant  accomplishment. 
Mrs.  Beister  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
sympathies  to  Mr.  Uchtenwalter's  wife 
and  mother  on  the  occasion  of  his  pass- 
ing. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with 
the  Pennsylvania  delegation,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  80th  Congress,  and  others  who 
served  with  the  late  Representative  Wal- 
ter Uchtenwalter,  in  expressing  my  sor- 
row on  learning  that  he  had  passed  away. 
Although  we  sat  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
aisle,  we  had  a  pleasant  and  friendly  re- 
lationship, and  the  sense  of  identity 
shared  by  Members  of  the  same  congres- 
sional class.  Walter  was  a  former  ma- 
jority leader  and  speaker  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania House  of  Representatives  and 
well  understood  the  functions  of  leader- 
ship at  that  time,  I  daresay,  better  than  I. 

He  contributed  substantially  to  the  im- 
portant work  of  the  Committees  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  and  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business.  Hav- 
ing been  a  businessman,  he  brought  to 
the  latter  committee  expert  knowledge 
and  practical  experience  which  was  very 
valuable  to  them.  / 

Walter  did  not  seek  reflection  to  the 
82d  Congress,  returning  instead  to  pri- 
vate business  where  he  resumed  a  suc- 
cessful career  which  he  pursued  imtil  his 
death.  He  was  a  dedicated  legislator  dur- 
ing his  service  in  the  House,  successful  in 
this  as  in  all  his  imdertakings. 

I  deeply  regret  to  learn  of  his  passing 
and  extend  his  family  and  friends  my 
heartfelt  sympathy. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues  today  in  paying  tribute 
to  an  outstanding  son  of  Pennsylvania 
and  a  close  friend  with  whom  I  was  privi- 
leged to  serve  In  this  body— Hon.  Frank- 
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lln  H.  Llchtenwalter— who  die*  earlier 
this  month.  J 

Franklin  Lichtenwalter's  servi|ce  to  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  spanned  ailmost  35 
years.  From  1938  until  1947  I*  was  a 
member  of  the  State  house  of  representa- 
tives, serving  as  Republican  majority 
leader  from  1943  to  1946  and  aa  speaker 
in  1947. 

He  came  to  Wtishington  that  sime  year 
after  winning  a  special  election  Jo  fill  the 
seat  left  vacai^t  by  the  death  of  Cliarles  L. 
Gerlach.  I  well  recall  his  interest  in  the 
legislative  process  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives when  he  arrived  hete  in  No- 
vember 1947.  That  same  interest  and 
sense  of  service  was  evident  diiing  the 
subsequent  full  term  to  which  he  was 
elected  in  1948.  [ 

I  grew  to  know  Franklin  Lichttnwalter 
very  well  during  those  yetirs  anq  my  ad- 
miration for  his  abilities  increased  as  the 
opportunities  multiplied  to  obsferve  his 
contributions  to  the  public  good. 

It  was  a  loss  to  the  House  whe  n  he  de- 
cided to  retire  from  public  life  and  re- 
turn to  his  private  business  interests.  Yet 
his  sense  of  civic  responsibility  nlever  left 
birn  and  he  continued  to  be  ^ctive  In 
many  good  causes  in  the  Harrisourg  and 
Lehigh  County  area.  ] 

,  The  passing  of  this  outstanding  former 
public  official  is  mourned  by  all  who  knew 
and  respected  him.  My  wife  joiils  me  In 
an  expression  of  deep  sympathi?  to  his 
wife.  Marguerite,  and  to  his  motlier,  Mrs. 
Ellen  Ash  Llchtenwalter. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  pe  have 
a  tendency  to  remember  those  departed 
Members  of  this  House  in  terms  of  their 
service  to  this  House  and  the  Nation. 
That  is  natural,  of  course,  but  I  recall  the 
career  of  the  late  Franklin  Llchtenwalter 
ofiJ'ennsylvania.  not  so  much  £rom  his 
service  here,  but  from  his  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Pem^ylvania. 

Many  Members  have  come  to  this 
House  after  serving  in  State  legislative 
bodies,  and  Frank  Llchtenwalter  was  one 
of  those,  but  few  bring  with  them  as  dis- 
tinguished a  claim  to  fame  as  did  Repre- 
sentative Llchtenwalter.  By  the  time  he 
came  to  Congress  after  a  special  lelection 
in  1847,  he  was  sdready  a  legend  in  our 
State  government.  He  served  9  years  In 
the  Pennsylvania  House ;  3  of  those  years 
as  majority  leader  and  1  year  as  speaker 
of  the  State  house  of  representatives. 

When  I  was  just  a  boy  In  ijerms  of 
political  experience  after  the  I  Second 
World  War,  Mr.  Llchtenwalter  ^ras  one 
of  those  who  encouraged  me  tojdoff  my 
naval  uniform  and  jimip  Into  tlie  polit- 
ical waters  of  Pennsylvania.  I  can  re- 
CEdl  wondering,  in  1949,  if  I  werd  not  be- 
ing a  bit  audacious  in  trying  to  foUow 
such  a  distinguished  Pennsylvspilan  to 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  with- 
out the  weight  of  experience  and  service 
to  community  which  Frank  jLlchten- 
walter  had  when  he  moved  to  'Vyashlng- 
ton.  However,  he  was  most  helpful  dur- 
ing my  own  special  election  campaign 
and  his  encouragement  and  decisiveness 
were  instnimental  in  shaping  tiy  first 
campaign  for  Congress. 

No  man  who  has  served  his  St«.te  with 
distinction  is  ever  truly  "retired"  from 
public  life  and  that  was  certamly  the 


case  with  Frank.  With  affection,  I  re- 
member our  conversations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  PennsylvEuila's  raiergy  Industry, 
which  he  was  instnmiental  in  building. 
To  the  day  of  his  recent  death,  he  was 
concerned  with  all  the  ramifications  of 
electrical  production  in  our  State.  His 
service  to  his  State  and  to  the  Nation  as 
a  Member  dt.  two  great  deliberative 
bodies,  were  reflected  in  his  work  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Electric  Corp. 

I  was  saddened  by  the  news  of  his 
passing  and  extend  his  surviving  family, 
my  deepest  sympathy.  They  siirely  know, 
as  I  know,  that  his  name  will  forever  be 
remembered  as  a  truly  outstanding 
servant  of  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
from  Pennsylvania  and  others  in  paying 
a  brief  but  sincere  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  our  former  colleague.  Congressman 
Franklin  H.  Llchtenwalter  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  passed  away  on  March  4  last. 

I  remember  Mr.  Llchtenwalter  well — 
he  served  as  speaker  of  the  Permsyl- 
vania  Legislature  prior  to  his  election  to 
the  Congress  in  1946. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  serve  with  him 
on  the  Small  Business  Committee,  where 
he  committed  himself  with  distinction 
and  great  ability. 

Certainly  Frank  Llchtenwalter  will  be 
missed,  and  I  want  to  take  this  means  of 
extending  to  the  members  of  his  family 
this  expression  of  my  deepest  and  most 
sincere  sympathy  in  their  loss  and 
bereavement. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  re- 
ceived the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  our 
former  colleague,  the  Honotable  Franklin 
H.  Llchtenwalter,  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. It  was  my  pleasure  to  serve 
with  him  during  the  two  terms  that  he 
was  a  Member  of  this  body.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  he  did  not  choose  to  seek 
a  third  term. 

Those  who  remember  Mr.  Llchtenwalter 
will  recall  that  he  was  a  thoroughly  hon- 
orable man  in  every  respect.  He  was  an 
effective  representative  of  those  who 
elected  him.  Always  affable  and  friendly, 
he  always  commanded  respect  and  he 
wielded  a  wholesome  Influence.  The  Na- 
tion was  better  off  because  this  distin- 
guished man  served  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

As  I  remember  him.  Mr.  Llchtenwalter 
always  put  the  welfare  of  the  country 
ahead  of  political  considerations.  His 
ambition  was  to  serve  his  country  well, 
and  that  he  did  in  a  most  commendable 
manner. 

To  his  survivors  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  appreciate 
the  opportunity  given  us  by  Congress- 
man BiESTER  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  our  former  colleague  Franklin  H. 
Llchtenwalter  of  Pennsylvania.  I  remem- 
ber him  well,  and  extend  my  sympathy  to 
his  friends  and  loved  ones.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Congressman  Llchtenwalter  and  I  shared 
a  common  bond,  as  we  were  both  Mem- 
bers of  the  80th  Congress  freshmtm  class. 
This  group  of  freshmen  Congressmen  was 
perhaps  the  greatest  and  most  famous 
In  history.  Included  were  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy and  Richard  Nixon.  Lyndon  John- 


son, although  elected  earlier,  also  served 
In  the  House  during  the  80th  Congress. 
We  look  back  upon  those  momentous 
days,  and  we  remember  Franklin  Llch- 
tenwalter. It  was  a  pleasure  to  serve  with 
him.  Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  we  offer 
our  sympathy  and  respect  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  passing. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  late  Representative 
Franklin  Llchtenwalter  of  Pennsylvania. 
I  was  saddened  by  his  untimely  passing 
on  March  4. 

Though  he  served  in  this  body  for  only 
a  short  time — from  1947  to  1951,  he  rep- 
resented Pennsylvania's  Eighth  District 
well.  Dtiring  his  years  in  Congress, 
Franklin  Llchtenwalter  acquired  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  his  colleagues. 
He  did  an  outstanding  job  on  the  Select 
Committee  to  conduct  a  study  and  in- 
vestigation of  the  problems  of  small  busi- 
nesses and  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee. 

Prior  to  being  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Franklin  Llchtenwalter 
compiled  an  excellent  record  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Legislature  as  representa- 
tive from  Lehigh  County.  During  his  8 
years  in  the  legislature,  he  served  as 
majority  leader  and  House  speaker. 

I  extend  to  his  wife,  Marguerite,  and 
his  mother,  Ellen  Ash  Llchtenwalter,  my 
deepest  sympathy  for  their  personal  loss. 


Mr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
BIESTER.    Mr.   Speaker.    I   ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  my  special  order  today  in  tribute  to 
our  former  colleague,  the  late  Honorable 
Franklin  H.  Llchtenwalter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  bf  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRESSMAN  HANSEN  OF  IDAHO 
INTRODUCES  LEGISLATION  TO 
CREATE  A  NATIONAL  FLAG  COM- 
MISSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  (Mr.  Hansen)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  H.R.  5703,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  National  Flag  Commission. 
I  believe  that  most  of  us  are  aware  of 
how  badly  a  revision  of  the  Federal  flag 
laws  is  needed.  Our  present  flag  code, 
foimd  in  sections  173  smd  178  of  title  36, 
contains  provisions  originally  drafted  by 
a  National  Flag  Conference  in  1923  and 
adopted  by  Congress  in  1942.  In  many 
respects  this  law  Is  outdated  and  imclear. 
It  stands  only  as  a  guide  to  be  followed 
on  a  voluntary  basis  by  U.S.  civilians 
and  civilian  groups.  It  does  not  purport 
to  cover  all  possible  situations  in  which 
questions  relating  to  display  and  use  of 
the  flag  might  arise.  For  example,  the 
question  of  who  has  the  authority  to 
order  the  flag  flown  at  half-mast  and 
when,  a  subject  which  caused  a  heated 
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contr  tversy  around  the  Nation  a  couple 
of  yet  rs  ago.  is  not  covered  by  this  code. 

Mu  ;h  of  the  present  confusion  con- 
cemi]  ig  proper  usage  and  display  of  the 
flag  results  from  the  fact  that  every  State 
has  its  own  flag  law  with  varying  pro- 
visloi  s  and  penalties,  some  of  which 
have  Jrecently  been  foimd  unconstitu- 
tional Surely,  if  our  flag  is  to  be  truly 
a  na4onal  flag,  regulations  concerning 
?e  and  enforcement  of  these  laws 
be  by  the  National  Government. 
>ag  Commission  could  examine  the 
3illty  of  a  new  Federal  flag  code 
that  would  either  preempt  the  present 
State! laws  or  serve  as  a  model  for  the 
indlvlidual  States  thus  providing  a  uni- 
formtty  of  law  that  would  eliminate  the 
sourci  of  much  controversy. 

Du|lng  the  height  of  the  antiwar  dis- 
sensl(ln,  each  of  us  shared  a  feeling  of 
sadneBs  over  the  extent  to  which  our 
flag  Uecame,  as  a  magazine  described  it, 
"the  [emblem  of  America's  disunity." 
Wlul^  some  seized  upon  our  national 
emblfm  as  the  object  of  flamboyant  pro- 
test, pthers  used  the  flag  against  those 
who  would  dissent  from  national  policies, 
and  Itill  others  capitalized  on  the  feel- 
ings jDf  each  of  these  groups  and  ex- 
ploited the  flag  for  commercial  gain  by 
using  it  to  sell  a  wide  range  of  merchan- 
dise 'rom  shirts  to  trash  bins  and  from 
silve;   pens  to  toilet  paper. 

NfljF  that  much  of  the  emotionalism 
has  j  ubsided,  I  feel  that  it  Is  timely  to 
Intra  luce  this  biU,  which  I  believe  will 
lead  So  a  reassertion  by  Congress  of  its 
conc«  m  for  the  flag  without  fueling  the 
emd  onallsm  that  surrounds  our  noble 
banr  !r.  It  creates  a  nine-member  Flag 
Com  nisslon  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bflits  of  undertaking  a  comprehensive 
"study  of  the  prevailing  laws,  customs, 
and  conventions  governing  the  use  and 
display  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States, 
wlthia  view  toward  clarifjrlng  and  codi- 
fylnd  such  laws,  customs  and  conven- 
tlon3" 

Tijt  members  of  the  Commission 
woulfl  be  appointed  by  the  President  and 
woulfi  Include  two  Members  of  Congress, 
one  irom  each  party,  two  representa- 
tives {from  the  Departments  of  Heraldry 
of  tMe  Armed  Services,  one  from  the 
Amencan  Legion,  and  three  persons 
[the  general  population.  By  provid- 
membershlp,  the  Commission 
have  members  from  groups  most 
with  and  concerned  with  the 
3ertainlng  to  proper  display  and 
of  the  flag,  and  also  from  the  De- 
partdients  to  which  most  organizations 
geneially  look  for  guidance  as  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  various  provisions  of  the 
flag  oode.  The  Members  of  Congress  ap- 
point^ to  the  Commission  could  take 
an  aitlve  role  in  seeing  whatever  pro- 
posal they  make  will  receive  appropri- 
ate consideration  by  Congress.  The  Com- 
mission report  would  be  submitted  to  the 
President  and  Congress  no  later  than 
Janu^  1, 1975. 

Mri  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  a(KnowIedge  the  fact  that  the  Idea 
behirid  this  bUl  is  due  largely  to  the  tire- 
less efforts  of  Mr.  Otha  McGlll,  chair- 
man of  the  Flag  Education  Committee 
of  A  aerican  Legion  Post  77  in  Paul, 
I(^h< .  Mr.  McOlll  has  very  strong  con- 


victions that  frequent  signs  of  disre- 
spect for  the  UJS.  flag  Is  attributable  to 
the  lack  of  clear  guidelines  and  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  symbolic  Importance 
of  the  flag.  He  commimicated  his  ideas 
to  me  and  our  correspondence  has  re- 
sulted in  the  bill. 

I  hope  that  each  of  my  colleagues  will 
support  this  legislation  as  a  sensible  ap- 
proach toward  solutions  to  controversies 
surrounding  our  flag.  It  is  a  timely  effort 
in  light  of  the  Nation's  Impending  Bi- 
centennial celebration.  I  believe  that  a 
careful  study  and  redrafting  can  provide 
a  start  to  bringing  the  flag  back  as  the 
symbol  and  property  of  all  Americans. 


SIMPLIFY  TAX  LAWS  AND  TAX 
FORMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rinaldo)  Is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
this  year's  income  tax  season  Is  upon  us. 
we  are  once  again  bearing  witness  that 
the  Federal  income  tax  laws  and  the  in- 
come tax  forms  remain  exceedingly  com- 
plex. This  is  further  evidence  by  the 
fact  that  more  than  50  percent  of  the  in- 
come tax  returns  are  prepared  by  in- 
dividuals other  than  the  taxpayers 
themselves.  The  results  of  this  heavy 
reliance  on  commercial  tax  preparers  are 
very  disheartening.  Reports  in  the  news- 
papers and  journals  demonstrate  that 
the  lack  of  competence  and  integrity 
among  maiLy  of  these  tax  preparers  is 
indeed  a  serious  national  problem  which 
Congress  must  deal  with  promptly. 
Clearly,  the  36  million  taxpayers  who 
seek  commercial  tax  preparation  assist- 
smce  need  to  be  protected  against  incom- 
petent and  imscrupulous  preparers. 

Particularly  in  recent  years,  we  have 
seen  the  tax  prepaj-atlon  industry  mush- 
room. These  businesses  range  in  size 
from  a  national  network  of  offices  to  a 
one-man  operation  in  the  comer  of  a 
garage  or  back  room  of  a  local  bar. 
These  preparers  operate  freely  with  very 
little  control  over  the  quality  of  their 
product. 

How  can  this  be  corrected?  The  best 
solution,  of  course,  would  be  to  simplify 
the  tax  laws  and  the  tax  forms  so  that 
the  average  taxpayer  would  be  able  to 
complete  his  own  return.  I  am  sorry  to 
say.  however,  that  any  hof>e  to  accom- 
plish this  objective  in  the  foreseeable 
future  is  unrealistic.  We  can  improve 
conditions  considerably,  however,  If  we 
regiilate  the  tax  practitioners  as  we  do 
other  businesses  that  perform  widespread 
services  for  the  public.  I  will  Introduce  a 
bill  Thursday  which  will  accomplish  this 
objective. 

My  bill  would  require  all  individuals 
who  prepare  another  person's  tax  return 
for  a  fee  to  be  licensed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Attorneys  and  certifled 
public  accountants  would  be  exempt  be- 
cause they  currently  operate  under  very 
strict  codes  of  ethics  prescribed  by  their 
professional  asoclatlons.  Others,  how- 
ever, would  be  required  to  meet  certain 
qualifications  which  would  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
license  would  be  valid  for  a  period  of  2 


years  imless  it  is  revoked  or  suspended.  A 
fee  of  up  to  $50  could  be  charged  for  the 
Issuance  of  the  license. 

The  license  could  be  revoked  or  sus- 
pended if  the  licensee  misrepresented  his 
qualifications  in  obtaining  the  license, 
misrepresented  the  type  of  service  he  can 
provide,  or  intentionally  misrepresented 
any  item  of  information  in  the  tax  form. 

My  bill  also  sets  forth  actions  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  may  take  against 
tax  preparers  imder  specific  conditions. 
Such  causes  for  action  would  be  fraudu- 
lent preparation  of  a  return  or  failure  of 
the  preparer  to  sign  the  return. 

Each  Ucensed  practitioner  would  be 
required  to  complete  a  form  as  required 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiuy.  stating 
the  names,  addresses,  and  the  identifica- 
tion nimibers  of  all  taxpayers  for  whom 
he  furnishes  services. 

By  requiring  commercial  tax  preparers 
to  be  licensed,  we  could  effectively  pre- 
vent the  unscrupulous  practitioner  from 
deceiving  the  public  about  his  qualifica- 
tions. Under  the  licensing  procedure,  the 
taxpayer  would  have  the  assurance  that 
his  return  is  being  prepared  in  a  com- 
petent maimer.  Moreover,  the  Individual 
would  be  assured  that  he  would  get  a 
properly  prepared  return  so  long  as  he 
sought  the  services  of  a  licensed  practi- 
tioner. 

Under  present  conditions,  an  indi- 
vidual can  often  get  as  many  different 
results  as  there  are  preparers  to  com- 
plete his  return.  To  illustrate,  I  can  refer 
to  the  April  9,  1972,  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star  which  reported  the  results 
of  a  recent  survey  in  which  a  reporter 
assumed  a  fictitious  identity  and  hired 
seven  commercial  firms  to  prepare  a 
return  based  on  the  same  set  of  facts. 
All  seven  of  these  preparers  produced 
different  amoimts  of  refunds  which 
ranged  from  $570  to  $601. 

Another  similar  survey,  using  a  differ- 
ent set  of  facts,  was  reported  in  the  April 
7.  1971,  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
"The  results  showed  that  four  out  of  five 
preparers  computed  refunds  which 
ranged  as  high  as  $652,  while  the  fifth 
preparer  calculated  that  the  taxpayer 
owed  the  Government  $141.  While  some 
mtirgin  of  difference  can  be  reasonably 
expected,  a  closer  examination  of  certain 
items  of  income  and  expense  in  the  above 
survey  showed  even  wider  variations. 
Moreover,  items  that  were  clearly  not 
legally  deductible  were  listed  as  deduc- 
tions, refiecting  not  only  unqualified  pre- 
parers but  activity  bordering  on  fraud. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  proposal  would  also 
establish  severe  penalties  for  preparers 
who  negligently  or  intentionally  under- 
state the  smiount  of  tax  to  be  paid.  The 
preparer  would  be  liable  to  the  Federal 
Goverrmient  for  50  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  understatement. 

In  my  opinion,  this  penalty  would  act 
as  an  effective  deterrent  to  those  pre- 
parers who  have  cheated  the  Government 
out  of  the  proper  tax. 

In  testifying  last  year  before  the  House 
Government  Operations  Subcommittee 
on  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs,  Internal 
Revenue  Commissioner  Johnnie  Walters 
revealed  that  in  past  years  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  proceeded  in  only  a 
small  number  of  the  most  fiagrant  fraud 
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cases.  However,  in  a  more  determined 
recent  effort  to  check  on  prepirers  In 
seven  regions,  the  IRS  found  thi  ,t  out  of 
3,174  preparers,  2,200  had  prepared  in- 
correct returns.  While  incompetance  was 
the  prime  cause,  at  least  several  hundred 
were  suspected  of  being  fraudulent. 

Shortly  before  Mr.  Walter's  t«timony 
was  presented.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
John  Connally  told  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Broadcasters  that  a  siirvey  of 
several  hundred  tax  returns  completed  in 
'the  southeastern  United  States  indicated 
that  97  percent  of  those  prepared  by 
persons  other  than  the  taxpajwr  were 
fraudulent  and  that  40  of  these  preparers 
had  been  indicted.  I 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  Js  trying 
desperately  to  crack  down  oo  thfcse  "tax 
experts,"  but,  as  Mr.  Walters!  stat«d, 
congressional  action  would  be  reoulred  to 
provide  his  agents  with  new  help. 

Last  year,  across  the  Nation,  127  pre- 
parers pleaded  guilty  or  were  convicted 
under  present  laws.  As  of  Ma»ch  this 
year  there  have  been  95  indictments,  31 
arrests,  and  12  acquittals  or  dismissals 
In  connection  with  these  tax  prteparers. 
Thft  year  the  IRS  reports  that  in  Its 
shopping  smrey  1  out  of  every  4i  tax  re- 
turns prepared  by  someone  othpr  than 
the  taxpayer  wais  fraudulent.  While  some 
progress  has  been  made  due  to  publicity 
and  extended  service  by  the  l|lS,  the 
energies  and  good  ftitentions  of  tie  Serv- 
ice were  not  enouga  to  stop  these  fly-by- 
night  "experts."   / 

My  bin  wouJd/tfurtall  this  widespread 
Incompetence  and  fraud  perpeti^ated  by 
tax  preparers.  It  would  prevent  incompe- 
tence by  granting  a  required  liceiise  only 
if  the  individual  demonstrates  his  abil- 
ity to  prepare  a  retxuTi  accurately.  F^aud 
i*ould  be  minimized  by  my  bill  bacause  it 
would  place  greater  control  over  prepar- 
ers and  subject  them  to  greater  a(ccount- 
abillty  and  the  risk  of  penalty  if  fraud  is 
committed.  My  blD  would  ficilltate 
auditing  all  the  returns  prepared  by  a 
suspected  preparer,  since  the  bill  requires 
the  preparer  to  complete  a  formi  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
on  which  he  would  list  informatipn  con- 
cerning the  taxpayers  for  whom  |he  per- 
formed a  tax  service.  In  general,]  my  bill 
would  improve  Immeasurably  thej  quality 
of  commercial  tax  return  preparation 
for  those  36  million  taxpayers  who  rely 
on  this  type  of  service  each  year.  I 

What  really  needs  to  be  doie.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Is  for  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  Issue  forms  that  are  m^re  eas- 
ily understood  so  that  the  average  tax- 
payer need  not  require  assistance  In 
filing  a  return  and  then  fall  vrei  to  un- 
scrupulous consultants.  But,  imjil  that 
time,  legislation  of  this  type  Is  needed. 


RIGHT  OF  CONSCIENCE   IN  lABOR- 
TION  PROCEDURES  ACt" 

.  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  itrnder  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  thejgentle- 
woman  from  Massachusetts  (Mrsi  Heck- 
ler) is  recognized  for  5  minutei. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  27.  I  intioduced 
H.R.  4797.  the  Right  of  Conscience  In 
Abortion  Procedures  Act.  The  bl  I  would 


require  medical  institutions  to  provide 
employees  the  right  and  the  opportimlty 
to  sign  statements  of  conscientious  ob- 
jection to  participation  in  abortion  pro- 
cedures. 

I  am  pleased  to  reintroduce  this  legis- 
lation today  with  40  cosponsors.  The  sup- 
port which  has  been  given  to  this  bill  by 
my  colleagues  demonstrates,  I  believe, 
the  concern  which  exists  throughout  the 
country  about  the  right  of  individuals  to 
live  by  their  own  moral  code.  Since  In- 
troducing the  legislation  I  have  received 
letters  from  all  parts  of  the  country — my 
own  State  of  Massachusetts,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Minnesota,  and  California — to 
name  a  few.  All  those  who  contacted  me 
expressed  their  own  concern  for  the  pro- 
tection of  individual  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  conscientious  objection 
to  the  taking  of  unborn  life  deserves  as 
much  consideration  and  respect  as  does 
conscientious  objection  to  warfare.  The 
Federal  Government  should  never  be 
party  to  forcing  hospital  personnel  to 
perform  tasks  which  they  find  morally 
abhorrent.  In  a  spirit  of  fairness,  I 
strongly  believe  that  the  Congress  should 
act  favorably  on  this  matter,  despite 
whatever  personal  feelings  Members  may 
have  on  the  matter  of  abortion  itself. 

The  issue  here  is  the  right  of  every  in- 
dividual to  live  according  to  his  or  her 
personal  moral  code.  I  will  be  working 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  see 
this  bill  through  to  final  passage. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  Record  a  list 
of  the  cosponsors  and  the  text  of  the 
legislation: 

C6sPON80B8   or  VLB,.   4797 

Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Don  Clausen.  Mr.  Cronln,  Mr.  Delaney, 
Mr.  Derwlnskl.  Mr.  Esch,  Mr.  Porsythe,  Mr. 
Oude,  Mr.  Ounter,  Mr.  Hanrahan,  Mr.  Han- 
sen of  Idaho,  Mr.  Helstoskl. 

Mr.  Hollfleld.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
Hubvr,  Mr.  Hudnut.  Miss  Jordan,  Mr. 
Ketcrram,  Mr.  KuykendaU.  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr. 
Madlgan.  Mr.  MazzoU,  Mr.  McCoUlster. 

Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  MoaUey,  Mr.  Nedzl,  Mr. 
Obey.  Mr.  PoweU,  Mr.  Qule,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr. 
Rlnaldo,  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York,  Mr.  Roy, 
Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  J.  WUUam  Stanton,  Mrs.  SuUl- 
van,  Mr.  Whltehurst,  Mr.  Zwach. 

HJl.  4797 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Right  of  Conscience 
In  Abortion  Procedures  Act." 

Sec.  3.  EUglbUlty  of  each  hospital,  clinic, 
and  other  medical  institution  to  apply  for 
Federal  financial  assistance  shaU  also  be 
contingent  upon  certification  satisfactory  to 
the  Federal  agency  administering  the  pro- 
gram under  which  such  assistance  Is  made 
avaUabte  that  such  hospital,  clinic,  or  In- 
stitution has  afforded  aU  employees  who 
may  be  directly  tovolved  In  the  procedure  of 
abortion  or  the  disposition  of  any  aborted 
fetxis  the  right  and  opportunity  to  sign  a 
statement  of  conscientious  objection  to  par- 
ticipation In  such  procedure  or  disposition, 
and  that  such  statements  are  honored  In 
full  without  discrimination  In  regard  to  the 
terms  of  employment  or  opportunities  for 
promotion  and  advancement.  Such  ellglbUity 
shaU  also  be  contingent  upon  the  keeping 
of  aU  such  statements  on  file  by  such  hos- 
pital, clinic,  or  Institution,  and  the  avall- 
abUlty  of  such  lUe  for  inspection  by  such 
Federal  agency. 


VIETNAM  DRAFT  EVADERS  AND 
DESERTERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  ending  of  U.S.  involvement 
in  the  Vietnam  war  has  brought  the  issue 
of  amnesty  for  draft  evaders  and  de- 
serters once  again  to  the  surface  of  na- 
tional debate. 

I  have  made  my  position  on  amnesty 
clear  before,  and  I  must  say  that  the  end- 
ing of  the  Vietnam  war  has  not  changed 
my  opinion.  I  am  still  opposed  to  am- 
nesty, not  so  much  out  of  vindictlve- 
ness  toward  the  deserters  and  evaders, 
but  out  of  respect  and  admiration  for 
those  who  chose  to  serve  their  country 
and  its  Ideals.  To  grant  amnesty  would 
tarnish  the  esteem  in  which  we  hold 
those  men  who  answered  the  call. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  way  to  forget 
the  over  50,000  Americans  who  died  itt 
this  war.  There  is  no  way  to  forget  th^ 
300,000  Americans  who  were  wounded  In 
Vietnam  or  the  2 '/a  million  Americans 
who  served  there.  There  is  no  way  to 
forget  the  sight  of  American  prisoners 
of  war  returning  home  after  years  of 
hardship,  with  "God  bless  America"  still 
their  creed. 

And  as  long  as  we  remember  the  sacri- 
fices of  these  brave  men,  we  cannot  allow 
a  draft  evader  or  deserter  to  come  home 
unless  he  pays  the  full  penalty.  Those 
men  who  served  had  at  some  point  the 
same  option  taken  by  the  deserters  and 
evaders.  But  they  rejected  it  and  elected 
instead  to  fulfill  their  military  obligation. 

One  of  the  arguments  most  often  ad- 
vanced in  favor  of  amnesty  is  that  grant- 
ing forgiveness  will  help  bind  up  the 
wounds  of  division  brought  on  by  the 
Vietnam  war.  But  holding  this  argument 
up  in  the  light  reveals  Its  transparency. 
Rather  than  having  a  healing  effect, 
granting  amnesty  would  reopen  thou- 
sands of  wounds  suffered  by  those  who 
served  in  Vietnam.  The  families  and 
loved  ones  of  those  who  maintained  their 
loyalty  and  went  to  Vietnam,  some  to 
die  there,  would  certainly  experience  no 
healing  sensation  by  seeini;  those  who 
refused  to  serve  welcomed  back  with  open 
arms. 

"ITiere  is  boimd  to  be  a  feeling  of  re- 
lief and  charity  following  such  a  long 
and  painful*war,  and  well  there  should 
be.  But  I  beUeve  we  should  reserve  our 
charity  and  our  expressions  of  good  will 
for  those  Americans  who  remained  loyal 
to  their  country.  Granting  anmeety  to 
Americans  who  tximed  their  backs  In  a 
time  of  national  need  would  write  a  very 
unhappy  endJig  to  this  long  and  un- 
happy war. 

ATLANTA  SYMPOSIUM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  McFall)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Record,  re- 
marks of  Gen.  William  Westmorelsmd, 
Senator  Sam  Ervin,  of  North  Carolina, 
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and  oth  ;rs  recently  made  In  Atlanta  at 
a  Time,  [nc,  symposium  on  "The  Role  of 
Congres  ;,"  regarding  congressional  com- 
mitteesJThe  moderator  was  Louis  Banks, 
editorial  director.  Time,  Inc. 

The  aiaterial  follows: 

Mr.  Bi  NKs.  I  think  I  saw  General  West- 
morelani  's  hand  up.  Would  you  make  your 
way  to  t  le  microphone. 

Gen.  V  n.LiAM  C.  Wkstmobixand.  I  suppose, 
Mr.  Chal  -man,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  I 
have  bee  i  somewhat  under  the  influence  of 
the  Exec  itlve  Branch  for  a  number  of  years, 
I  have  a  certain  affinity  for  that  branch  of 
our  Gov  rnment.  But  I  must  say  I  was  very 
Intereste  i  in  the  word  used  by  Dr.  Hultt  in 
descrlbii  g  committee  hearings.  The  word  of 
"stagecrift." 

I  subntlt  that  one  of  the  problems  with  the 
Congres*  of  the  TT.S.  and  the  committee  sys- 
tem Is  t^at  there  Is  too  much  stagemanshlp 
rather  tian  diligent  effort  In  getting  at  the 
heart  of  khe  problem. 

Now  1  have  spent  hours  and  hours  and 
hours  otpr  a  period  of  many  years  testifying 
before  cingresslonal  committees.  I  have  en- 
countered percentage-wise  very  few  Congress- 
men or  lenators  who  were  diligent  In  doing 
their  hofiework  and  had  the  facts  that  were 
inade  a'^llable  to  them  by  most  of  us  who 
■IVwere  to  fcstlfy,  before  the  hearing  started. 
^  I  have  spent  hours  and  hours  testifying 
before  oi  e-man  committees,  but  the  record 
of  the  h(  arlng  suggested  that  every  member 
of  that  o  immlttee  was  present.  And  this  goes 
out  to  t  te  taxpayer.  This  goes  out  to  the 
voter.  H  >wever.  if  the  television  cameras 
showed  ip,  you  could  be  sure  that  there 
would  bo  almost  the  full  committee  member- 
ship pre<  Bnt. 

In  otijer  words,  stagemanshlp,  self-ag- 
grandizeAent  was  more  in  the  minds  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  than  getting  at 
the  hear!  of  the  problem  and  analyzing  the 
pros  and  cons,  and  taking  a  position  on  an 
Issue,  mc  Bt  of  which  are  extremely  complex 
by  virtue  of  the  facts  Involved. 

And  I  I  ubmlt  that  one  of  the  reasons  that 
Congress  las  presumably  lost  some  prestige — ■ 
and  rm  n  no  position  to  agree  or  disagree 
with  tha ; — is  becau^  there  ar©  too  many 
demagog!  es  In  the  CongresB  and  not  enough 
statesmef. 

Mr.  Baj  :ks.  Senator  Ervln,  did  you  think  all 
that  tlm  I  he  was  testifying  he  was  enjoy- 
ing It? 

Senatoi  Ehvin.  Well,  he  testified  very  well. 
I  would  »y  that  one  of  the  fundamental 
troubles  i  i  Congress  and  the  Government  IB 
the  fact  ;hat  there  Is  too  much  power  and 
too  manyjf  unctions  concentrated  In  the  Fed- 
eral Gov*  rnment. 

When  1  he  Congress  hsis  to  deal  with  every 
problem  hat  arises  In  this  country,  Includ- 
ing such  hlngs  as  filling  up  mudholes  In  the 
streets  o;  the  little  towns  and  things  like 
that,  anc  every  member  of  Congress  serves 
on  so  ma  ay  committees  and  subcommittees 
he  can't  (osslbly  get  around  to  all  of  them, 
then  I  th  nk  we  are  going  to  have  to  curtail 
the  powe  s  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
simplify  t  before  a  Congressman  can  give 
the  atten  tlon  to  the  matters  he  should. 

I  woul4  say  this:  I'm  afraid  If  we  put  tele- 
vision in  every  committee  hearing  the  com- 
mittee w  »uld  never  conclude  its  work? 

Mr.  Bai  -KB.  Dr.  Hultt? 

Dr.  Hw  rx.  I  have  been  on  both  sides  of  this 
thing.  I  1  ave  spent  some  very  Jumpy  nights 
wonderln  ;  what  a  congressional  committee 
was  goln(  to  do  to  us.  I  have  also  been  con- 
nected w  th  committees,  and  I  must  say  I 
have  bee  i  guilty,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
very  sami    thing. 

When  a  committee  asked  for  a  certain  kind 
of  inform  itlon  they  got  a  lot  of  information 
but  nevei  quite  what  they  asked  for.  So  it 
to  a  famll '  battle  between  the  Executive  and 
the  LegisI  iture  and  I  would  not  expect  some- 
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body  who  spent  his  life  with  the  Executive  to 
have  much  sympathy  for  Congress.  I 
wouldn't  expect  that  at  aU. 

I  sympathize  with  you. 

General  Westmoreland.  I'd  like  to  put  In 
a  postscript.  I  do  feel  that  the  committee 
staffs  are  woefully  inadequate  In  doing  the 
research  that  a  Congressman  and  a  commit- 
tee member  should  have,  despite  the  Infor- 
mation provided  by  the  Executive  Branch. 

Mr.  Banks.  Senator  Pepper,  as  a  TIME 
cover  man  you  certainly  have  priority. 

Representative  Claude  Peppeb.  Thank  you 
very  much.  I  very  firmly  believe,  that  due  m 
part  to  the  complexity  of  our  ciurent  prob- 
lems. Congress  has  regrettably  abdicated  Its 
power  from  time  to  time  and  permitted  Its 
erosion  In  favor  of  the  Executive  Branch.  If 
the  Congress  Is  to  restore  Its  prerogative,  I'd 
like  to  hear  the  comment  of  the  panel  on 
what  changes  will  be  necessary  In  Its  or- 
ganization to  enable  it  to  perform  Its  func- 
tion. 

For  example,  let's  take  the  Impounding  of 
funds. 

There  was  a  thought  In  the  Congress  that 
there  should  be  an  overall  limitation  on  ex- 
penditures although  we  did  not  agree  to  it  In 
the  extension  of  the  debt  limit.  But  the 
President  Indicated  that  he  was  going  to  fix 
that  overall  limit  of  spending. 

We  aU  recognize  that  the  way  the  con- 
gressional system  works  is  that  an  Individual 
member  will  Introduce  a  bUl,  a  committee 
wUl  report  out  the  bill,  the  House  or  the  Sen- 
ate will  pass  the  bill,  the  two  bodies  will 
finally  agree  upon  It.  But  there  is  no  over- 
all picture,  no  overaU  authority  in  the  Con- 
gress to  apply  any  kind  of  limitation  on  pro- 
gram, or  have  any  overaU  view  of  them. 

For  example,  on  the  matter  of  water  pollu- 
tion, I  believe  strongly  that  Congress  Indi- 
cated that  It  regarded  the  matter  as  very 
serious  to  the  country's  welfare.  We  even 
overwhelmingly  overrode  the  veto  of  the 
President  on  the  water  pollution  blU.  Tet 
the  President  now  allows  spending  of  only 
two  billion  of  the  five  billion  dollars  that  we 
have  made  available  for  this  purpose  In  this 
fiscal  year  and  three  blUlon  of  six  billion 
that  we  made  available  for  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

If  we  In  Congress  are  going  to  determine 
an  overall  budget  of  our  own,  how  are  we 
going  to  be  able  to  create  the  machinery 
by  which  we  can  do  so?  Bow  can  we  Impose 
our  own  legislation,  and  not  necessarUy  ac- 
cept the  President's  spending  figures? 

And  thvis,  how  can  Congress  determine  the 
priorities  that  ought  to  be  in  the  Interest 
of  the  country? 

Senator  Ertin.  I  think  that  a  very  wise 
effort  has  been  made  In  that  direction.  Un- 
fortunately, It  passed  the  Senate  several 
times  but  has  never  passed  the  House.  It  was 
Introduced  orlglnaUy  by  Senator  McClellan 
of  Arkansas  and  it  proposed  to  set  up  a  Joint 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  House  to  be 
concerned  about  budget  matters. 

First,  It  was  to  have  a  staff  that  would 
gather  Information  about  the  President's 
budget,  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  differ- 
ent items  In  It,  and  also  to  exercise  an  over- 
view, as  the  appropriation  bills  passed 
through  Congress,  to  try  to  keep  them  within 
reasonable  bounds.  I  think  that  by  establish- 
ing a  Joint  congressional  committee,  we 
could  bring  some  order  out  of  the  chaos  that 
you  have  quite  correctly  depicted. 

Senator  Beock.  I  would  like  to  address  that 
matter  because  I  have  Introduced  legislation 
on  It. 

I  Introduced  a  bill  which  is  somewhat 
along  the  line  that  Sam  and  Claude  men- 
tioned. But  It  goes  a  Uttle  bit  further  In  the 
sense  that  the  bill  creates  a  Joint  C!ommlt- 
tee  for  the  Legislative  Budget.  That  commit- 
tee would  meet  amd  establish  all  fiscal  re- 
souroee.  aU  Income  for  the  coming  year.  And 
then  it  would  allocate  those  resources  based 


upon  an  evaluation  of  national  need,  upon 
priorities. 

And  If  this  committee  allocated  X  num- 
ber of  biUions  of  dollars  to  education,  that's 
it.  And  until  it  had  allocated  that  groes 
overall  amount  for  the  problem  area,  no  com- 
mittee could  act.  Once  the  overaU  amount 
was  established,  it  would  go  to  the  com- 
mittee and  then  we'd  say:  "Do  we  put  the 
money  Into  high  school,  college,  grammer 
school,  vocational  or  what-have-you?"  And 
It  would  be  the  committee's  responsibility  to 
design  the  actual  program  to  Implement  the 
needs  to  solve  that  problem. 

It  goes  Into  another  point,  too.  It  requlrea 
that  every  single  program  In  government  be 
re-evaluated  at  least  once  every  3  years. 
We've  got  these  programs  on  the  books  that 
have  been  there  20  and  30  years,  and  some 
of  them  are  awful.  Tet,  nobody  wants  to  go 
through  the  mess  of  having  to  worry  about 
them,  and  reevaluate  them  and  see  If  they 
are  doing  the  Job  for  which  they  were  de- 
signed. We  Just  don't  do  that. 

My  bUl  requires  that  any  major  program 
be  pilot-tested  for  2  years  before  It's  Imple- 
mented on  a  national  basis.  That's  the  kind 
of  thing  that  could  be  done. 

There  is  no  pride  of  authorship,  but  some- 
thing like  that  Just  simply  miist  be  done. 

Mr.  MacNEn..  I'd  like  to  speak  brlefiy  to 
Congressman  Pepper's  question  about  how  It 
can  be  done. 

I  think  If  there  were  In  the  Congress  a  will 
to  do  things  the  means  could  be  found.  I 
think  the  whole  budget  area,  the  whole  ap- 
propriations area,  needs  a  vast  overhaul.  How 
this  would  be  done  Is  not  so  Inyjortant  as  the 
will  to  do  It, 

As  I  mentioned  brtefly  In  my  remarks.  It 
was  Franklin  Roosevelt  who  started  In  ef- 
fect, what  I  regard  as  the  denigration  of 
Congress.  And  one  part  of  this  was  something 
started  In  1938,  when  the  leaders  of  Congres, 
of  the  Democratic  party,  began  to  make 
weekly  visits  to  the  President  at  the  White 
House  to  get  their  marching  orders.  That 
was  the  beginning  of  making  the  leaders  of 
Congress  the  lieutenants  of  the  President. 
The  political  lieutenants  of  the  President 
It  continues  today. 

Back  In  the  1880s,  the  1890s,  there  was  a  far 
different  attitude  within  the  Congress 
Speaker  Tom  Reed,  perhaps  the  greatest  of 
the  Speakers,  refused  at  any  time  to  visit 
the  White  House  for  fear  that  this  might  In 
any  way  denigrate  his  office  as  Speaker  of  the 
House.  That  was  In  the  1880s. 

When  Senators  of  the  VS.  called  on  the 
White  Hotise  in  those  days,  they  called  to 
teU  the  President  what  the  President  should 
do.  They  would  take  It  as  a  great  umbrage  If 
the  President  suggested  to  them  anythlna 
they  might  do. 

It  was  Henry  Adams,  the  great  scholar  who 
was  the  grandson  of  one  President  and  the 
great-grandson  of  another,  who  said  that 
Senators  of  his  time  were  of  such  personal 
arrogance  as  to  defy  ridicule  and  parody  They 
were  arrogant. 

I  am  somewhat  hesitant  to  suggest  this 
but  perhaps  it  is  time  for  the  members  of 
Congress  and  the  Senators  to  get  back  some 
of  that  arrogance  of  old,  however  difficult  it 
might  be  for  us  to  deal  with  them.  I  think 
the  arrogant  ones  are  the  ones  who  wUl  stand 
for  the  Institution  and  for  Its  prerogatives 
and  Its  rights. 

Mr.  Banks.  We  have  Dr.  Hultt  and  I  think 
we  will  take  one  more  question. 

Dr.  Hurrr.  I  have  sympathy  for  Mr.  MacNeU 
and  his  desire  to  turn  back  the  clock  76  years 
to  a  day  when  the  presidency  of  the  VB.  was 
of  such  sordid  character  that  Lord  Bryoe 
said:  "The  President  of  the  U.B  needs  about 
the  same  talent  as  the  president  of  a  second- 
rate  railroad." 

Now  the  times  have  changed  and  we'w  got 
a  different  kind  of  President. 
If  you  talk  about  getting  a  csntnlisMl 
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committee  of  the  Congress  that  Would  decide 
on  priorities,  allocate  resoxirces,  decide  what 
will  be  spent  for  what,  and  tlien  how  the 
taxes  shall  come  In.  the  moat  Important 
political  question  In  the  countrj  will  be  who 
sits  on  that  committee.  1 

There  wa«  a  proposal — and  It  "went  around 
and  had  a  lot  of  academic  sponsorship — that 
the  senior  members  of  the  two  appropriations 
committees  and  the  senior  members  of  the 
two  taxing  committees  should  dompose  such 
a  budget  committee.  And  I  wa4  all  for  that 
untU  I  took  a  look  at  who  thoeei  people  were. 

You  see.  I  happened  not  to  agree  with 
their  phUosophy.  So  I'm  trylna  to  say  that 
these  people  elected  by  no  nfetlonal  con- 
stituency would  have  no  responsibility  really 
to  anybody.  If  such  a  committee  were  created 
and  the  same  party  controlled  both  the 
White  House  and  the  Congressi  I  believe  It 
would  not  be  an  independent  b«dy.  It  would 
bflcome  captive  to  the  Presldeni  Now  this  Is 
not  a  way  I  want  to  go.  I 

There  are  weaknesses  In  ou|  system  be- 
cause of  decentralized  power.  No|  doubt  about 
It.  It  can't  do  these  things  the  gfentlemen  are 
t,tt)fctng  about.  I 

There  also  are  weaknesses  tq  the  British 
parliamentary  system.  The  meiabers  of  the 
House  of  Commons  are  ciphers,  they  are  vot- 
ing machines.  I  sat  with  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  who  said  wljen  he  Joined 
th*  Labor  Party  he  took  a  pl#dge  that  he 
would  never  vote  against  a  partj  poeltlon.  He 
toid  TIME:  "So  long  as  I  keep  that  pledge  I 
have  a  lifetime  Job.  The  first  time  1  dont,  at 
the  next  election  111  be  defeated," 

'  80.  unfortunately.  In  this  woi4d  we  cannot 
have  everything.  We  cannot  «ven  have  a 
choice.  One  might  think  that  trie  parliamen- 
tary system  Is  a  better  system,  but  one 
doesn't  change  political  systei^  any  more 
ttwn    one    changes    personalities.    It    Just 

IhUs  Is  the  system  we've  got!  This  is  the 
one  we're  stuck  with.  And  I'ni  contending 
tonight  that  the  weaknesses,  the  major 
weaknesses  of  the  congresfilonaa  system  are 
weaknesses  that  we  live  with  ^jecause  they 
are  the  coeta  of  the  strength  of  i  the  congres- 
sional system.  [  ,_  ,  ^  ,_ 
Senator  Eavm.  I  think  thatfs  absolutely 
correct.  The  thing  that  makes  tfce  independ- 
ence of  Congrees  Is  the  very  thl»g  that  keeps 
Cocgress  from  submitting  to  a,  dlcUtorshlp 
elQier  from  the  White  House  or  Jrom  a  group 
of  Its  own  members.  ; 

And  In  reply  to  an  earlier  stjitement  con- 
cerning Congressmen.  I  say  about  the  only 
kind  of  Congressman  you  are  iiver  going  to 
get  Is  the  kind  that  the  people  elect.  That's 
the  reason  I  say  if  you're  going  to  reform  the 
Congress  you  have  to  reform  tl»e  people. 

I  Just  don't  think  that  the  system  con- 
templated that  436  Congressmen  and  100 
Benators  should  be  under  a  dictatorship 
either  the  President  or  a  self-lmpoeed  dlcts- 

-  toraWp.  In  fact.  I  don't  think  you  can  do  « 
because   moat   of   them   are  sirt  of  prlmi. 
donnas.  AU  of  them  have  a  different  con 
8tlt\iency  and  they  feel  like  tliby're  answer- 

«  able  to  their  constituency.  I 

I  agree  that  sometimes  some  members  of 
the  Congress  don't  share  the  same  sound 
view*  I  do  on  all  subjects.  Itl  sort  of  like 
what  T.  B.  McCrowder  said  about  the  House 
of  Commons:  "They  think  more  about  the 
security  of  their  seats  than  they  do  about  the 
aeeurlty  of  the  country."  And  I  guese  it  will 
be  that  way  as  long  as  human  nature  is  what 

Senator  BaocK.  I  think  ther^  la  something 
that  haant  been  said  t<Milght|and  It  really 

bother*  me.  ^      '   ,       .♦      

The  Congreaa  today  U  financing  Its  own 
T«-«lectlon  with  the  taxpayer*'  money.  We 
have  Inatltutlonallzed  the  Con«r«»:  we  have 
mMOa  tt  ritld  baoauae  It's  almo(4  Impoaalble— 
my  own  experience  to  the  contrary— to  beat 
•a  Incumbent  who  wants  to  si  ay  In  office. 
Tou  give  a  Senator  from  a  little  state  of 


3  or  3  million  people  $360,000  to  $400,000  a 
year  to  spend  In  terms  of  staS.  You  give  him 
an  absolute  mailing  frank  which  Is  the 
equivalent  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  news- 
letters per  month,  not  counting  baby  books 
and  Bibles  and  agric\iltvu-al  books  and  every 
other  thing  he  can  mall  out.  Under  these 
conditions  It's  really  tough — It's  really 
tough — to  beat  a  man  who  Is  running  for 
re-election  with  your  financing  him. 

The  man  running  against  him  Is  paying 
taxes  to  beat  himself.  And  that's  a  danger. 
It's  a  very  grave  danger  In  this  country.  We 
have  mechanized  the  political  process  with 
data  banks  and  enormoiis  computer  tapes 
and  the  ability  to  put  a  piece  of  maU  In  every 
constituent's  home  once  every  month  or  two. 
That's  tough  to  fight. 

And  If  that  gets  to  be  too  strong.  If  a  Con- 
gressman can  pass  all  the  water  bUls,  all  the 
public  works  bills  and  get  all  the  post  offices 
m  his  district  because  he's  got  enough  se- 
niority to  get  those  bills  through,  you  haven't 
got  a  man  who  Is  really  representing  his 
people.  He  Is  representing  himself  very  effec- 
tively. 

Mr.  BANKS.  We  are  running  out  of  time. 
We  all  appreciate  your  participation  In  this 
event.  I  want  you  to  know  how  very  much 
we  do  thank  you  for  your  energetic  partici- 
pation 

REFORMS  OP  THE  RULES  AND  PRO- 
CEDURES m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REP- 
RESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Burton)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  far-reaching  changes  in  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  rules — and  a  number  of 
changes  in  the  House  rules — have  been 
adopted  since  the  beginning  of  this  93d 
Congress. 

The  Democratic  study  group,  consist- 
ing of  some  165  Democratic  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  played  the 
leading  role  in  initiating  and  supporting 
these  changes. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  DSG  during 
this  period.  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
placing  a  summary  of  these  changes  in 
the  Record: 

Rirucs  Crangxs  Adoftzd  at  Start 
OP  93d  Congrkss 
AMtovuitic  Vote  on  Chairmen. — Requires  a 
separate  vote  on  each  nominee  for  Commit- 
tee Chairman  at  the  start  of  each  Congress 
and  provides  that  such  vote  be  by  secret 
ballot  on  demand  of  one-fifth  of  those  pres- 
ent. There  Is  no  debate  unless  time  Is  re- 
quested either  by  a  Chairman  or  at  least  four 
Members  who  wish  to  speak  In  opposition 
t6  a  nomination  In  which  case  30  minutes 
would  be  equally  divided  between  opponents 
and  proponents. 

New  Steering  <fr  Policy  Committee. — Re- 
constitutes the  36-member  Democratic  Steer- 
ing Committee  as  a  23-member  Steering  and 
Policy  Committee  consisting  of  the  Speaker, 
Majority  Leader,  Caucus  Chairman,  12  mem- 
bers elected  from  12  equal  regions,  and  eight 
members  appointed  by  the  Speaker.  The 
Committee  will  make  recommendations  to 
the  Caucus  or  leadership  regarding  legisla- 
tive prtoritlee,  party  policy,  and  other  mat- 
ters. It  oould  also  make  recommendations  to 
the  Committee  on  Committees  regarding 
nominees  for  Chairmen  of  House  Committees. 
CloaeA  Bule  Rettriction. — Requires  a  lay- 
over of  4  legislative  days  before  a  dosed  rule 
can  be  sought  or  granted.  If  during  that  time 
60  Democratic  Monbers  serve  written  notice 
that  they  wish  to  offer  a  particular  amend- 


ment, a  Caucus  must  be  called  to  decide 
whether  the  Democratic  Members  of  the 
Rules  Committee  should  be  Instructed  to 
make  the  amendment  In  order. 

Open  Committee  Meetings. — Requires  a 
separate  roll  call  vote  to  close  any  committee 
meeting  or  bearing.  Hearings  can  be  closed 
only  in  situations  Involving  the  national  se- 
curity or  defamation  of  character.  Markup 
sessions  can  be  closed  for  any  reason  pro- 
vided no  person  other  than  Members  and 
congressional  staff  attended  the  closed  ses- 
sion. 

Executive  Committee  Membership.  Re- 
quires members  of  exclusive  committees 
to  relinquish  additional  committee  assign- 
ments after  the  93rd  Congress. 

Committee  CaucMses. — Creates  a  Demo- 
cratic caucus  on  each  committee  with  au- 
thority over  selection  of  subcommittee 
chairmen,  subcommittee  Jurisdictions,  party 
ratios  on  subcommittees,  and  subcommittee 
budgets.  Requires  that  the  Democratic  cau- 
cus meet  after  approval  of  the  committee 
membership  lists  but  before  the  organiza- 
tional meeting  with  the  Republicans,  and 
thereafter  on  call  of  the  chair  or  a  majority 
of  the  caucus. 

Subcommittee  Juriadictiona. — Requires  the 
full  committees  to  establish  specific  legisla- 
tive Jurisdictions  for  subcommltteee. 

Referral  of  Legislation. — Requires  that  all 
legislation  referred  to  the  full  committee  be 
referred  to  subcommittee  within  two  weeks, 
unless  the  Democratic  caucus  of  the  full 
committee  votes  for  full  committee  consid- 
eration. 

Subcommittee  Budgets. — Guarantees  that 
e<udi  subcommittee  shall  have  adequate  funds 
to  meet  Its  responsibilities  for  legislation  and 
oversight. 

Subcommittee  Chairmen. — Requires  ap- 
proval by  the  Democratic  caucus  of  all  sub- 
committee chairmen.  In  order  of  seniority. 
Subcommittee  Powers  and  Duties. — Au- 
thorizes Individual  subconunlttees  to  sched- 
ule meetings,  hold  hefirlngs,  and  report  all 
matters  referred  to  it  to  the  full  committee. 
Subcomm,ittee  Membership. — Guarantees 
all  members  a  major  subcommittee  assign- 
ment to  the  extent  vacancies  are  available 
by  permitting  members.  In  order  of  seniority, 
to  bid  for  choice  subcommittee  vacancies, 
and  requires  Democratic  caucus  ratification 
of  all  subcommltte  members. 

Subcommittee  Ratios. — Requires  that  the 
ratio  of  Democrats  to  Republicans  on  sub- 
committees ( Including  ex  officio  voting  mem- 
bers) at  least  meet  the  ratio  of  Democrats 
to  Itepubllcans  on  the  full  committee,  and 
authorize  the  Democratic  caucus  to  select  a 
member  to  negotiate  the  subcommittee  ra- 
tios with  the  Republicans. 

Conference  Committee  Ratios. — Require* 
that  the  ratio  of  Democrats  to  Republicans 
on  conference  committees  at  least  meet  the 
ratio  of  Democrats  to  Republicans  on  the 
.  committee  from  which  the  conference  com- 
mittee la  ^pointed. 

Committee  on  Committees  Expansion. — 
Adds  the  Speaker,  the  Majority  Leader  and 
the  Caucus  Chairman  to  the  Democratic 
Committee  on  Committees. 

Johnson  Rule. — All  Members  are  guaran- 
teed at  least  one  major  committee  assign- 
ment. 

Term  Limitations. — Limits  the  Caucus 
Chairman  and  other  Caucus  officials  to  two 
terms  each. 

Scheduling  of  Suspension  Bills. — Permits 
the  leadership  to  schedule  suspension  bills 
on  four  days  of  each  month  rather  than  on 
only  two. 

House  Meeting  Times. — Permits  the 
Speaker  to  determine  when  the  House  will 
be  In  session  the  basis  of  majority  consent 
rather  than  unanimous  consent. 

Delegates  and  Commissioner. — Provide* 
that  the  delegates  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
the  Resident  Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico       j 
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have  fi  ill  voting  rights  and  seniority  in  com- 
mittee 


establ  shed 


ddition  to  the  above,  the  House 
a  10-member  select  commit- 
make  an  in-depth  study  of  com- 
mittee Jurisdictions  and  procedures,  and 
report  recommendations  before  the  start 
P4th  Congress, 
hoped  that  a  number  of  useful 
recomlaendations  will  result  from  this 
propo!  al. 
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JHRLICHMAN    ANSWERED 
TAX  REFORM 


ON 


EAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man f^om  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is  rec- 
ognlzetl  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.iREHJSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who 
heardi  Presidential  Adviser  John  D. 
Ehrlioiman  on  ABC's  "Issues  and  An- 
swers' last  Sunday  were  startled  by  his 
statcE  lent  that — 

Tax  reform  could  raise  a  lot  of  money  only 
If  you  don't  let  the  average  householder  de- 
duct t  le  Interest  on  his  mortgage  any  more, 
and  y(  u  don't  let  him  deduct  charitable  con- 
trtbut  ons  to  his  church  or  to  the  Boy 
Scout* .... 

Mr.  Ehrlichman  appeared  imaware  of 
the  t  mount  of  revenue  to  be  raised 
throu  (h  plugging  loopholes  such  as  cap- 
ital 8  Lins  at  death,  the  asset  deprecia- 
tion r  mge  system,  deferral  of  tax  on  for- 
eign ( arnlngs  of  U.S.  subsidiaries — ail  of 
which  now  benefit  not  the  average  tax- 
payer but  the  wealthy  and  large  busi- 
nesses , 

Hoi  art  Rowen's  excellent  article  in  the 
Wash  ngton  Post  today — the  text  of 
which  follows — should  enlighten  Mr. 
Ehrllc  iman: 

Loopholes  and  Lrrru:  Otrrs 

On  i  BC's  "Issues  and  Answers"  last  Sun- 
day, p  esldentlal  aide  John  D.  Ehrlichman 
said  tl  at  "there  Is  a  lot  of  misinformation 
around  in  this  business  of  tax  loopholes," 
and  th  n  he  did  his  best  to  spread  some  more 
of  tt  ai  Dund. 

Ttie  »aslc  point  that  Ehrlichman  vras  try- 
ing to  nake  Is  that  It's  not  possible  to  raise 
a  great  deal  of  money  by  tax  reforms,  "unless 
you  sta  "t  digging  Into  the  average  taxpayer's 
exempt  ons,  or  charitable  deductions,  or 
mortga  ;e  credits,  or  something  of  that  kind." 

That  as  Mr.  Ehrlichman  must  know.  Is 
simply  lot  true.  He  was  Just  trying  the  iisual 
scare  tictlcs  that  have  been  this  admlnls- 
tratlon^  old  reliable  weapon  against  tax 
reform. 

What  Is  true  Is  that  the  exemptions  or 
loopholes  he  mentions  account  for  a  con- 
slderatie  part  of  the  erosion  of  the  tax  base. 
But  tl^re  is  plenty  more  that  he  didn't 
choose  (to  mention. 

Conl^  It  be  that  Ehrlichman  faUed  to 
point  io  other  loopholes  because  the  chief 
beneficiaries  are  businesses  and  the  most 
affiuen4  taxpayers? 

For  example,  the  exhaustive  analysis  of 
eroelon  of  the  Individual  Income  tax  base 
by  Brookings  Institution  economists  Joseph 
A.  Pecftman  and  Benjamin  A.  Okner  In  Jan- 
uary. 1D73.  for  the  Joint  Xoonomlc  Commit- 
tee of  Congress  shows  that  under  a  con^re- 
benslva  tax  system,  the  Treasury  would  pick 
up  $65^7  billion  In  revenxie  It  now  loaes  to 
the  lea^y  tax  structure. 

Of  tltlB  total,  $13.7  blUlon  would  oome  from 
tazlnc  fU  capital  gains,  and  gaina  transferred 
by  glftjor  bequest;  ta.4  billion  from  '^r«f«r- 
•noe  Income"  such  as  tax  exempt  Interest,  ex- 
catuton  at  dlvldendfl,  and  oil  depletion;  $3.7 


billion  from  life  insurance  Interest;  $9.6  bil- 
lion from  owner's  preferences;  $13  billion 
from  transfer  ptayments  (welfare,  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  etc.) ;  $7.1  billion  for  the 
percentage  standard  deduction;  $3.9  billion 
for  deductions  to  the  aged  and  blind;  and 
$4.2  billion  for  other  Itemized  deductions. 

On  the  corporate  side,  Ehrlichman  made 
no  mention  of  the  $2.6  billion  In  reduced  tax 
burden  that  business  will  get  this  year 
through  accelerated  depreciation  schedules 
(ADR);  and  another  $3.9  billion  via  the  In- 
vestment credit.  Prom  1971  through  1980, 
ADR  will  be  worth  $30.4  blUion  and  the  tax 
credit  $46.2  billion  (all  U.S.  Treasury  calcula- 
tions) .  And  In  that  span  of  time,  there  wUl 
also  be  some  $3  billion  In  give-aways  through 
DISC — a  tax  shelter  for  export  sales  profits 
Just  created  by  the  revenue  act  of  1971. 

Another  tax  reform  target  Ehrlichman  ap- 
pears unable  to  see  is  Income-splitting, 
which  Pechman  and  Okner  estimate  causes 
a  revenue  loss  of  at  $31.6  billion  annually, 
almost  half  of  which  Is  a  benefit  to  a  relative 
handful  of  taxpayers  In  the  $26,000-$100,000 
Income  brackets. 

But  there's  more  to  It  than  that.  KhrUch- 
man  pretends  to  be  concerned  about  that 
"average  householder"  who  would  be  hit  If 
be  couldn't  take  his  mortgage  Interest  a£  a 
deduction.  But  of  the  $9.6  billion  that  Pech- 
man-Okner  show  lost  to  homeowners'  pref- 
erences, defined  as  deductions  for  mortgage 
interest  and  real  estate  taxes,  $5.3  billion 
goes  to  the  tiny  5  percent  of  taxpayers  with 
reportable  adjusted  gross  Income  of  $20,000 
or  more. 

And  how  about  Ebrllchman's  warning  that 
Uncle  Sam  can't  raise  tax -reform  money  In 
significant  amounts  "If  you  don't  let  the 
average  householder  .  .  .  deduct  charitable 
contributions  to  his  church  or  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  .  .  ."?  Is  he  really  worried  about  the 
little  guy? 

The  Tax  Reform  Research  Group  (one  of 
Ralph  Nader's  operations)  showed  last  year 
that  when  you  divide  the  number  of  tax- 
payers in  each  income  group  into  the  total 
tax  preference  benefits  of  charitable  deduc- 
tions, other  than  education,  you  find  this: 

Among  taxpayers  In  the  $7,000  to  $10,000 
Income  bracket,  the  average  tax  benefit  for 
charitable  contributions  was  $17.44;  for  those 
in  the  $10,000  to  $15,000  bracket,  $33.11;  for 
those  In  the  $20,000  to  $50,000  bracket, 
$199.09;  for  those  In  the  $50,000  to  $100,000 
bracket,  $1,211.16;  and  for  those  making 
$100,000  and  over,  a  whopping  $11,373.56. 

So  who  Is  Ehrlichman  trying  to  kid?  If 
the  administration  doesnt  have  a  decent  tax 
reform  program.  It's  not  because  It  could 
wring  the  money  only  out  of  the  little  guy, 
nor  because  there  arent  outrageous  loopholes 
waiting  to  be  plugged.  It's  Just  because  Mr. 
Nixon  must  believe  that  his  constituency 
likes  the  Inequitable  tax  system  pretty  much 
the  way  It  Is. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  EIXCESS 
PROPERTY  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Harring- 
TOK)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRINOTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  reintroducing  legislation  I  first 
filed  last  year  to  provide  permanent  au- 
thorization for  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment's  excess  property  program.  This 
program  has  saved  taxpayers  milllcHis  of 
dollars  by  permitting  Federal  grantees, 
such  as  schools,  hospitals,  and  social 
service  agencies,  to  use  excess  Federal 
property,  rather  than  buying  expensive 
new  equipment. 

Last  Jtme,  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration published  new  regulations 


which  terminated  the  excess  property 
program.  The  response  to  the  proposal 
was  so  overwhelmingly  negative  that  the 
new  regulations  were  rescinded  pending 
a  study  of  the  excess  property  program. 

However,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  unilaterally  ter- 
minated the  excess  property  program 
for  its  grantees.  This  action  has  cut  off 
schools  and  hospitals  all  over  the  coun- 
try from  much-needed  equipment.  This 
equipment  ranges  from  used  desks  and 
typewriters,  to  excess  computers  and 
heavy  machinery  for  use  in  vocational 
schools. 

The  increased  cost  created  by  the  pro- 
gram's termination  can  only  be  made  up 
through  increased  property  and  school 
taxes.  It  simply  does  not  make  sense  not 
to  allow  schools,  hospitals,  and  other 
grantees  to  use  no  longer  needed  equip- 
ment. 

There  have  been  reports  that  some 
grantees  have  abused  the  excess  property 
privilege.  However,  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  entire  program  should  be  disre- 
garded. The  legislation  I  have  introduced, 
together  with  27  of  my  colleagues,  estab- 
lishes strict  eligibility  criteria. 

I  include  the  text  of  the  bill  at  this 
point: 

H.R.  5704 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  to  pro- 
vide for  the  use  of  excess  property  by  cer- 
tain grantees 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
302  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (40 
UJ3.C.  483) ,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(1)  Each  executive  agency  shall  furnish 
excess  property  to  any  grantee  under  a  pro- 
gram established  by  law  and  for  which  funds 
are  appropriated  by  the  Congress  If  the  head 
of  that  executive  agency  determines  that  the 
use  of  excess  property  by  that  grantee  will 
(1)  expand  the  abUlty  of  that  gramtee  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  for  which  the  grant 
was  made,  (2)  result  In  a  reduction  In  the 
cost  to  the  Government  of  the  grant,  or  (3) 
result  In  an  enhancement  In  the  product  or 
benefit  from  t^e  grant.  Any  determination 
under  the  prtsciaing  sentence  shall  be  re- 
duced to  writing  and  furnished  to  the  gran- 
tee Involved.  The  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  governing  the  use,  main- 
tenance, consumption,  and  redelivery  to  Gov- 
ernment custody  of  excess  property  furnished 
to  grantees  under  this  subsection." 


REGIONAL  MEDICAL  PROGRAMS 
WARRANT  YEAR'S  EXTENSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Dulski)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DUUSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
many  health  programs  scheduled  for 
elimination  by  the  Nlxcm  budget  slashes 
is  the  lakes  area  regional  medical  pro- 
gram, encompassing  a  nlne-coimty  area 
In  western  New  York  and  northwestern 
Pennsylvania. 

Abolition  of  this  productive  health 
program  would  be  a  grave  nilstake.  I  am 
today  introducing  legljtlatioa  to  extend 
for  1  fiscal  year,  until  June  30,  1974,  the 
program  of  assistance  for  regional  medi- 
cal programs. 
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A  number  of  health-related  authori- 
zations are  due  to  expire  this  year,  and 
the  programs  and  their  res\il's  will  be 
analyzed  by  the  Congress.  However,  this 
will  be  a  lengthy  process  and  1 1  believe 
there, should  Toe  no  Interruption  in  the 
operation  of  such  successful  commu- 
nity-oriented services  as  our  lEikes  area 
regional  medical  program. 

A  1-year  extension,  at  exist  ng  fxmd- 
Ing  levels,  will  permit  retention  of  tlae 
carefully-built  organizations  atad  assure 
continued  services  beyond  the  June  30. 
1973,  expiration  date. 

The  regional  medical  programs  were 
established  for  activities  in  th ;  fields  of 
heart  disease,  cancer.  strok< .  kidney, 
and  related  diseases.  In  response  to  ad- 
ministration directives,  RMP's  since 
have  expanded  work  to  impnive  access 
to  health  care  delivery  system  3. 

There  are  56  regional  me«cal  pro- 
grams throughout  the  Nation,  and  it 
may  be  possible  that  not  all  o^  them  are 
of  the  high  caliber  of  lakes  araa  regional 
medical  program.  But  I  do  not  see  how 
the  administration  can  quejstlon » the 
scope,  frugality,  efficiency,  or  efficacy  of 
the  expenditure  of  funds  for  liARMP. 

LOCAL  SHARi;  HAS  INCRKASl  3) 

In  1969,  every  dollar  of  Federal  money 
was  being  matched  by  23  cents,  in 
money  and  personal  services,  from 
LARMP  local  sources. 
A  recent  survey  showed  tha .  the  local 
•  community  share  has  grown  t  >  66  cents 
for  each  Federal  dollar— and  t  le  ratio  is 
fast  approaching  a  1-for-l  bas  s.  Admin- 
istrative costs  have  been  red  iced  from 
20  percent  of  the  budget  in  1 170  to  less 
than  8  percent  in  1972.  This  sirely  is  an 
unusual,  if  not  unique,  trend  1  or  utiliza- 
tion of  Federal  funds. 

The  program  foUow.'s  the  almlnistra- 
tion  gxiidellnes  for  decentralzatlon  of 
power.  The  burgeoning  Federal  bureauc- 
racy is  not  cultivated.  In  LAMRP  local 
health  provider  systems  work  I  with  local 
nongovernment  personnel,  unter  largely 
volunteer  regional  advisory  groups. 

Our  voluntary  structure  consists  of  475 
people  in  the  9  advisory  gitoups:  162 
•physicians,  143  allied  health,  personnel 
and  hospital  adminlstratorsi  and  170 
members  of  the  general  publid.  An  office 
staff  of  40  and  a  field  force  bf  160  are 
paid  on  a  full  or  part-time  scale. 

Over  2,000  health  professionals  and 
over  41.000  patients  have  benefited  from 
the  services,  tailored  to  locaj  needs  by 
local  people.  , 

-  Duplication  of  efforts  and  dverlappmg 
of  services  are  not  issues  hete.  In  fact, 
the  system  fills  in  gaps  betjreen  other 
sources  of  information  and  assistance — 
as  was  the  intent.  Medical  knowledge  is 
centralized  and  coordinated!  and  then 
commimicated  as  Federal,  Btate,  and 
local  needs  require.  Supportive  rather 
than  direct  services  are  supplied. 

The  Erie  County  Emergency  Medical 
Services  project  was  fimdad  through 
LARMP.  Himdreds  of  counw  residents 
hare  spent  thousands  of  volimteer  man- 
hours  to  Institute  an  effective!  emergency 
help  system.  Training  is  ptovided  for 
emergency  technicians,  reseajrch  is  pro- 
gressing on  local  emergency^edical  fa- 
cilities, and  planning  Is  near  ng  comple- 


tion  on   a   critical   needed   emergency 
radio  network. 

TTTAL    PSOGKAMS    DEVELOFXD 

Even  with  funding  at  a  lower  level 
than  desired.  Emergency  Medical  Serv- 
vices  has  exceeded  its  timetable  and  stim- 
ulated the  formation  of  Emergency  Medi- 
cal Care  Committees  in  seven  other  coun- 
tries of  the  LARMP. 

The  Educational  Telephone  Lecture 
Network,  with  more  than  250  programs 
a  year  In  the  nine-coimty  area,  offers  an 
invaluable  aid  to  all  hospital  personnel 
for  keeping  current  on  developments  in 
their  specialties. 

The  Information  Dissemination  Serv- 
ice gives  expanded  access  to  health  in- 
formation to  all  professionals. 

Rural  care  is  given  a  boost  by  the  Mo- 
bile Health  Unit  in  Allegany  County. 

Support  is  provided  to  the  respiratory 
disease  program,  the  coronary  care  unit 
training  program  for  nurses,  and  a  tumor 
registry  program  aimed  at  eventual  defi- 
nition of  factors  in  cancer  formations. 

The  public  receives  direct  benefits  as 
well,  as  the  Niagara  Frontier  Association 
for  Sickle  Cell  Disease  Is  assisted  in 
aroxising  public  awareness. 

For  all  of  these — and  other — support- 
ive, informative,  and  indispensable 
services,  this  year's  budget  was  only 
$1.4  million.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  can 
cite  equally  impressive  records  for  most 
of  the  other  55  RMP's. 

One  would  think  that  the  knife-happy 
budget  surgeons  would  agree  that  this 
program  follows  their  decentralized,  non- 
overlapping,  thrifty  strictures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  regrettably,  this  fine  pro- 
gram Is  slated  for  extinction  unless  the 
Congress  acts.  I  urge  speedy  action  on 
my  bill  to  extend  authorization  for  an- 
other year,  and  thorough  hearings  at  an 
appropriate  time,  with  a  view  to  expand- 
ing the  positive  fimctions  of  the  regional 
medical  programs. 


MOTION   PICTURE   "SOUNDER" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gaitle- 
man  from  Michigsm  (Mr.  Dices)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday, 
March  6.  I  was  joined  by  many  of  my 
colleagues  from  the  House  said  the  Sen- 
ate, as  well  as  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas;  the  president  of  the  Motion 
Picture  Association,  Jack  Valenti,  and 
invited  guests  at  a  limcheon  which  I 
sponsored  to  honor  Cicely  Tyson,  Paul 
Winfield,  and  Robert  Radnltz,  the  stars 
and  producer  of  the  film  "Soimder."  I 
believe  that  this  film,  which  has  been 
nominated  for  four  academy  awards  this 
year,  will  endure  as  a  cl£issic  work  of  art 
and  a  classic  lo<*  at  the  humanity  In 
each  of  us.  I  would  like  to  propose  a  per- 
sonal resolutico  to  my  colleagues: 

Whereas,  the  motion  picture  "Sounder" 
portrays  with  rare  understanding  and  Insight 
those  qualities  of  love  and  courage  which 
transcend  racial  and  time  barriers;  and 

Whereas,  the  film  has  been  proclaimed  by 
many  to  be  a  classic,  showcasing  the  talents 
and  commitment  of  all  those  Involved  to 
provide  quality  entertainment  for  American 
audiences;  and 

Whereas,  the  need  for  such  artistic  ex- 


pressions of  brotherhood,  love  and  trust  are 
beneficial  to  an  appreciation  of  the  Black 
experience  in  American  history; 

Therefore  I  would  like  to  commend  before 
my  coUeagues  20th  Century  Fox  Film  Cor- 
poration, the  dlstrlbutora  of  the  film;  the 
Mattel  Corp.  and  Robert  B.  Radnltz,  pro- 
ducers; Martin  Rltt.  director;  Lonne  Hder 
m,  screenwriter;  William  H.  Armstrong,  who 
wrote  the  novel  on  which  the  film  Is  based; 
Taj  Mahal,  who  wrote  and  performed  the 
music;  the  stare:  Cicely  Tyson.  Paul  Wlnfleld. 
Kevin  Hooks,  Janet  Maclachlan;  and  all 
those  who  participated  in  the  production  of 
"Sounder"  for  their  contributions  to  the 
film;  and  j. 

Therefore  I  do  highly  reconunend 
"Sounder"  to  aU  my  Colleagues  In  the  Con- 
gress and  to  audiences  through  the  world, 
and  urge  that  resources  of  talent,  time  and 
money  be  allocated  by  the  film  Industrv  to 
produce  more  flims  of  this  extraordinary 
calibre. 


MARCEL  FRANCISCI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Murphy)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  ^Jeaker, 
in  the  May  1971  World  Heroin  Report 
issued  by  Representative  Robert  Steele 
and  myself,  we  noted  that  during  the 
past  10  years  every  narcotics  case  in 
Marseilles,  Prance,  involved  one  of  four 
Corsican  families.  Marcel  Franclscl's 
was  one  of  them. 

I  wais  recently  advised  that  Mr.  Fran- 
clsci  filed  a  defamation  action  against 
us  for  what  he  alleged  were  unsubstan- 
tiated and  damaging  statements  in  our 
report.  It  seems  we  are  in  good  company, 
however.  Pranciscl  is  also  bringing  action 
against  Time  magazine. 

Francisci  has  been  a  consistent  sup- 
porter of  Gaullist  party  candidates  over 
the  years.  He  openly  befriended  deputies 
to  the  Interior  Minister  in  charge  of  all 
French  police  from  1959  to  1967.  These 
deputies,  Sanguinetti  and  Bozzi,  are  now 
executives  of  the  Gaullist  political  party 
which  continues  to  be  supported  by  Fran- 

cisci. 

Originally  a  smuggler  of  American  cig- 
arettes. Scotch  whisky  and  silk  stock- 
ings, Pranciscl  established  a  legitimate 
business  front  in  Tangiers  in  1948.  Early 
underworld  connections  came  in  handy 
when  Pranciscl  decided  to  neglect  his 
earlier  smuggling  ventures  and  concen- 
trate on  a  more  profitable  item,  heroin. 

Pranciscl  already  had  a  legitimate  rea- 
son for  traveling  to  Beirut,  Lebanon  In 
the  late  1940's.  He  had  the  concession  to 
operate  the  gambling  games  at  the 
Casino  du  Liban.  Beirut  was  interestingly 
enough  the  international  marketplace 
for  illegal  Turkish  opium  and  morphine 
b£ise. 

Pranciscl  met  with  Lebanon's  top 
racketeer,  Samil  Khoury,  in  Tangiers  or 
in  the  casino  in  Beirut  and  cornered  the 
market  for  the  flow  of  morphine  base  to 
Marseilles.  Others  would  later  try  to 
move  In  on  his  territory  but  none  would 
meet  with  his  success. 

Described  as  "the  financier,  the  ar- 
ranger, the  fixer,"  Pranciscl  now  disas- 
sociates himself  from  the  dirty  work  of 
drug  dealing.  He  emphasizes  his  legiti- 
mate businesses — restaurants,  construc- 
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tlon]  companies,  shipyards — and  desires 
respectability  more  than  anything.  He 
wlslles  reporters  would  Btop  asking  about 
the  heroin  trade  that  originally  brought 
blm>his  millions. 

I  requested  information  from  Embassy 
officials  in  Paris  as  well  as  Secretary  of 
Stat^  Rogers  as  to  the  serousness  of  such 
legal  action  by  Francisci  in  the  French 
coudts.  Congressman  Steelk  and  I  may 
be  oven  our  day  In  court  to  tell  what  we 
knoir  about  the  affable  Marcel  Francisci. 
It  ia  personally  gratifying  to  know  that 
our  allusion  to  his  role  in  heroin  traffick- 
ing disturbed  him  so. 

I  would  like  to  quote  at  some  length 
tiOBk  the  Parisian  police  files  released  to 
me  |?hich  provide  information  on  Fran- 
cJscI  which  dates  back  to  1949. 1  ask  you 
to  bi  a  judge  of  this  man's  character: 
I  Pabibian  Police  Filks 

Fingerprinted  on  February  22,  1949,  in 
MarsBllles;  very  Important  member  of  an 
Inte^atlonal  association  of  drug  smugglers 
in  o*eratlon,  on  the  one  hand,  between  the 
Ntean  East  and  France  for  morphine-base, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  between  France  and 
Nortb  America  for  heroin.  The  person  con- 
ctrn»d  Is  the  co-owner  of  a  large  cafe  In 
Parl4  which  facilitates  the  contact  between 
liBbabese  and  French  smugglera,  his  estab- 
llshitoent  being  the  meeting  place  for  them. 
He  ♦as  mentioned  as  a  possible  accomplice 
om  l^e  occasion  of  the  seizure  of  12,320  Q. 
of  Heroin  on  board  the  ship  St.  Malo  In 
Montreal,   on   November    10,    1955.   Charged 

Ban  act  of  piracy  on  the  Mediterranean 
ComblnaUe  Affair)  on  October  4,  1952. 
that  Incident,  he  has  been  the  subject 
of  tie  international  investigation  of  OIJP.C. 
IKTtRPOL.  He  has  a  tendency  to  get  in- 
volved especially  In  drug  smuggling. 

^*.  Francisci  Is  not  unaware  of  these  as- 
sfrtjons,  which  hurt  him  more  than  any  of 
the  ether  suspicions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
has  to  go  frequently  to  Lebanon,  and  now  he 
fta*  these  Uips,  hesitating,  so  he  says,  to 
i|te<  t  even  the  people  with  whom  he  is 
«JblI  5ed  to  get  in  contact  for  his  Interests 
in  1  tie  Casino  du  Llban.  He  fears  that  these 
Oon  acts  will  be  misunderstood. 
I  H  t  strongly  denies  being  present  In  Indo- 
ihli  la,  at  any  period  of  his  life.  &nd  also 
(en  es  being  Involved  in  any  drug  afTair. 
J  H  !  mentions  at  that  time  the  presence  In 
Ind  ►china  of  a  certain  Marcel  Francisci  who 
te^  I  Dt  related  to  him.  He  does  not  know  of 
fce  above  mentioned  Marcel  Franclscl's  ac- 
tlvl  les.  He  mentions  also  the  names  of  Bona- 
^en  ure  Francisci.  who  recently  died  In 
ice.  The  former  Is  unknown  to  us.  Re- 
sn  ly  the  Paris  O.I.P.C.  has  released  an  In- 
lex  card  concerning  Bonaventure  Francisci. 
I  on  August  16.  1917.  at  Cauro  (Corsica), 

at  who  is  said  to  be  an  airplane  pUot.  The 
^oU  iwlng  facts  were  noted  about  him. 

I:  »  Is  an  Impcrtant  member  of  an  Inter- 
lat  onal  drug  ring  operating  In  different 
Jou  heastern  Asiatic  countries.  He  was  under 
the  surveillance  of  the  authorities  in  Hong 
Koi  g  due  to  his  relationships  and  contacts 
wit  1  drug  smugglera  In  that  city.  From  1947 
to  951  he  was  Investigated  for  attempted 
bui  ;lary.  swindling,  theft  and  embezzlement 
of  1  elzed  objects  and  for  Illegal  possession 
of  uiiS.  He  was  suspected  to  be  the  per- 
peti  Iter  of  an  assassination  In  Salgcn  on 
Jul;  1.  1954.  He  Is  also  suspected  of  aiding 
lind  abetting  regarding  the  smugellng  of 
forg  fd  $100  bills  in  American  currency.  Is 
kno  ^11  as  an  individual  having  a  tendency 
for  irug  smuggling.  A  criminal  file  of  the 
Cen  ral  Index  Cards  Service  of  P.N.  men- 
tion I  that,  being  director  of  the  airline  com- 
pan;  Laos  Air  Co.,  he  used  to  smuggle  opium 
fron  Hong  Kong  to  laes.  In  Cambodia  and 
Xha  land.  Moreover,  a  plane  had  been  Inter- 


cepted by  the  police  services  in  Indochina, 
but  Bonaventure  Franclacl  vras  not  Investi- 
gated In  connection  with  this  matter. 

Finally,  we  note  also  that  the  service  for 
the  repression  of  drugs  of  the  "Prefecture  de 
Police"  has  no  other  information  except  the 
information  fumlahed  by  O.IJ».C. 

In  brief,  taking  Into  consideration  the  in- 
formation collected  as  well  as  the  "Prefec- 
ture de  Police"  and  the  Central  Index  Card 
Service  of  the  National  Police,  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  say  that  Marcel  Francisci  was  In- 
volved at  a  certain  time  In  such  a  matter. 
However,  the  Central  Office  could  be  In  the 
position  to  Indicate  if  there  were  charges 
against  him. 

Evidently,  the  criminal  associations  which 
are  running  drug  smuggling  operations  all 
over  the  world  are  financed  by  individuals 
who  dispose  of  big  amounts  of  money  and 
who  always  remain  hidden,  but  make  large 
profits. 

Can  we  draw  the  conclusion  that  Marcel 
Francisci  could  be  considered  such  an  in- 
dividual. Only  the  sources  of  our  informa- 
tion can  confirm  or  Invalidate  this  assertion. 


MASS  TRANSIT  HEARINGS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Minish)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  newly  created  Subcommittee 
on  Urban  Mass  Transportation  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Cvu-rency  Commit- 
tee, I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  the 
subcommittee  will  hold  hearings  on 
pending  mass  transit  legislation  next 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  March  21,  and 
22,  in  room  2128  Raybum  Building. 

We  Intend  to  consider  H.R.  5424,  which 
I  have  sponsored  and  a  companion  bill, 
HR.  2734,  Introduced  by  21  members  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

These  bills  would  provide  $800  million 
in  operating  assistance  to  the  Nation's 
mass  transit  systems  over  the  next  2 
years.  They  also  would  authorize  an  ad- 
ditional $3  billion  in  capital  grant  au- 
thority for  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Administration  and  Increase  the 
Federal  share  for  capital  grants  from  a 
discretionary  two-thirds  to  a  mandatory 
80  percent. 

We,  of  course,  will  also  be  considering 
the  administration's  urban  mass  transit 
recommendations  which,  I  imderstand, 
will  be  introduced  shortly. 


DAYTONA  CLASSIC  MOTORCYCLE 
RACE 

The  SPEAEZEK  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hender- 
son) is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  aza- 
leas were  blooming  in  the  Dajiona  Beach, 
Fla..  area  this  past  weekend  signaling  the 
coming  of  the  spring  season.  The  Day- 
tona  Classic  200-Mile  Motorcycle  Race, 
sanctioned  by  the  American  Motorcycle 
Association,  was  nm  on  Simday.  For  the 
motorcycle  world  this  event  most  as- 
suredly heralded  the  beginning  of  motor- 
cycle racing  for  another  year. 

It  was  a  distinct  and  novel  experience 
for  me  to  attend  this  classic,  it  being  my 
first.  I  went  with  my  three  sons  and  I  am 
sure  our  colleagues  would  agree,  it  Is  a 


rare  occasion  for  a  Member  of  Congress 
to  share  the  pleasure  of  a  full  weekend 
with  aU  of  his  children. 

There  were  61,200  persons  In  attend- 
ance at  Uie  Daytona  International 
Speedway,  when  Jamo  Saarinen  of  Pin- 
land  won  the  200-Mlle  Classic,  as  the  first 
foreigner  since  1950  to  win  America's 
richest  motorcycle  race.  This  record 
crowd  was  an  increase  of  over  20,000 
from  last  year's  event. 

The  Daytona  200  truly  Is  the  world's 
biggest  and  most  Important  motorcycle 
road  race.  Many  more  International  ma- 
chines 8uid  riders  were  entered  this  year. 
It  was  noted  that  seven  brands  from  for- 
eign countries  were  among  the  first  30 
machines  to  finish. 

I  closely  observed  the  racing  team  from 
England,  riding  factory  Nortons.  Man- 
aged by  Frank  Penis,  of  world  renown 
In  his  own  right,  the  riders  were  Peter 
Williams,  a  second  generation  engineer, 
and  John  Cooper,  both  experienced  be- 
yond their  youthful  years.  The  newly 
developed  monocoque  framed  machine 
designed  and  ridden  by  Williams  finished 
its  first  race;  a  rather  remarkable  ac- 
complishment. Their  mechanics.  Peter 
Pychett  and  Reg  Paynter  roimded  out 
the  team,  and  their  professional  com- 
petence was  much  in  evidence.  More 
striking  and  Impressive,  however,  each 
of  the  team  wsis  truly  an  ambassador  of" 
England,  which  through  the  years  has 
given  the  world  great  motorcycle  racing 
competition. 

The  American  Motorcycle  Association 
is  composed  of  over  200,000  individual 
members,  and  is  active  in  every  facet  of 
motorcycle  activity.  Its  executive  direc- 
tor, Russ  March,  his  assistant,  Ed  Young- 
blood,  and  the  promoters  of  the  Daytona 
International  Speedway,  Bill  France,  Sr. 
and  Jr.,  extended  me  every  courtesy  upon 
learning  of  my  plans  to  attend.  They 
arranged  for  me  to  get  into  the  garages 
and  into  the  racing  pits,  affording  me  a 
unique  opportunity  to  observe  the  tre- 
mendous amount  of  in-depth  preparation 
by  the  manufacturers  the  mechanics  and 
racers  in  preparing  the  bikes  for  the  com- 
petition. It  was  here  that  the  sweat  of 
their  brows  mixed  with  the  fumes  of  the 
gasoline  and  the-grim  of  oil,  as  the  teams 
gave  untiring  efforts  to  ready  their  rac- 
ing machines  for  the  speed  and  endur- 
ance to  run  52  laps  of  the  3.8-mile  paved 
course. 

On  Saturday  a  novice  race  was  nm. 
and  I  considered  it  of  great  significance 
that  a  20 -year-old.  Gary  Lee  Blackman 
of  Elmmaus  Pa.,  was  the  winner  in  his 
first  time  riding  In  competition.  The 
novice-type  race  Is  well  established  in  the 
United  States  and  Is  drawing  interna- 
tional attention.  Cliairman  Dennis  Poore 
of  Norton-Villers  Motorcycle  Co.  of  Eng- 
land said  thaf  the  AMA  was  to  be  com- 
mended for  encouraging  competition 
in  novice  racing.  He  £dso  compli- 
mented American  motorcycle  racing  as 
sponsored  by  the  AMA,  in  that  it  is  not 
simply  a  spectator  event,  what  with 
Involvement  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
motorcycle  dealer,  the  novice  and  the 
professional  riders,  giving  the  United 
States  the  best  balanced  program  In  the 
world. 
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Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  comme 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  beca 
clearest  single  impression  I  recei 
thousands  of  young — and  not  so 
motorcycle  riders  in  the  Daytoni 
area  were  well  behaved,  well  m; 
■and   enthusiastic    Americans, 
their  sport  or  recreation,  as  liter 
lions  of  us  do  in  other  areas  mori 
iar  than  motorcycling. 

I  commend  everyone  in  the  m^ 
Industry,  and  especially  the 
sponsorship  and  the  E>ajrtona 
tional  Speedway  in  its  promotia 
of  America's  truly  international 
tive  sporting  event. 
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LAKE  ERIE  AND  THE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION'S BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  tJnder  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hoiise,  tha^  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (hrlr.  Vanik)  is  ref ognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker, |  today, 
Thursday,  March  15,  and  toinorrow, 
there  is  an  Interstate  Legislatite  Com- 
mittee meeting  on  Lake  Erie  bong  held 
here  in  the  House  Office  Buildings. 
»  This  Interstate  Legislative  mating  on 
'Lake  Erie  is  Ein  important  chanc^  for  the 
State  legislators  and  the  Members  of 
Congress  from  the  Lake  Erie  Basin  to 
point  out  to  the  administratiori  and  to 
their  own  State  governments  th^  serious 
effect  of  the  fiscal  year  1974  j  Federal 
budget  on  Lake  Erie.  Unless  we  take  cor- 
rective action,  the  administratlln's  new 
budget  could  seriously  delay  our  attack 
on  Lake  Erie  problems.  [ 

I  think  we  should  also  point  out  to  the 
administration  and  to  our  various  State 
governments,  that  the  fiscal  y*ar  1974 
budget  violates  the  spirit  and  could  vio- 
late the  letter  of  the  Great  Lakjs  Water 
Quality  Agreement  which  the  President 
signed  exsictly  11  mcxiths  ago  in  Ottawa. 
If  the  administration  does  not  provide — 
in  coordination  with  the  States-l-speclal 
priority  allocations  to  the  Greit  Lakes 
Basin,  then  we  will  be  breaking  our  word 
with  Canada  and  the  agreement  will  be 
just  a  scrap  of  paper.  The  Prtesident's 
word  and  the  Nation's  commltn^ent  can. 
however,  be  kept  if  the  admin|strati(Mi 
and  the  States  will,  within  the  |)roposed 
budget,  give  special  emphaslsl  to  the 
problems  of  the  lakes.  To  keep  iur  word 
with  Canada  and  to  save  our  lakes,  we 
need  a  renewed  commitment  of  research 
and  construction  dollars  in  tHe  Great 
Lakes  Basin. 

THK   ESTABLISHMENT   AKD   IMPUCMXNtATION   OF 
WATER  QUAUTT  STAKDAROS 
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In  my  opinion,  the  Congress 
filled  a  major  portion  of  the 
Agreement  by  passage  over 
dent's  veto  of  Public  Law  92- 
Pederal    Water   PoUuUon 
Amendments  of  1972.  The  imp 
tion  of  this  act  will,  by  the 
substantially  eliminate  the  en 
pollutants  into  the  lakes.  How 
we  will' be  able  to  control 
ment,   nutrient  "run-off"   and 
waterfall    runoffs    which 
luted  are  questions  which  mus 
answered.  Restoration  work 
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the  quality  of  our  lake,  the  most  pol- 
luted of  the  lakes,  is  also  a  must. 

Every  effort  must  also  be  msule  to  es- 
tablish a  range  of  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum water  levels  on  the  middle  Great 
Lakes.  Minimum  water  levels  will  not 
only  protect  shipping  and  recreation  in- 
terests, but  will  insure  a  volume  of  wa- 
ter in  the  lakes  to  help  dilute  the  effects 
of  pollutants.  Maximum  water  levels  will 
protect  communities  and  homeowners 
from  erosion  and  flooding  and  reduce 
the  harmful  sediment  and  siltation  en- 
tering the  lakes  due  to  erosion  caused 
by  high  waters. 

But  the  standards  set  by  Public  Law 
92-500  offer  the  hope  and  the  chance — 
for  the  first  time — of  saving  the  lakes. 
These  standards  certainly  meet  the  wa- 
ter quality  objectives  established  by  ar- 
ticle II  of  the  Ottawa  Agreement.  Arti- 
cle V  requires  that  these  standEirds  either 
be  implemented  or  in  process  of  imple- 
mentation by  December  31,  1975. 

IMPLEMENT  ATION     OF     WATXB    QCALJTT     STAND- 
ARDS 

Restoration  of  the  Great  Lakes  re-, 
quires  money — enormous  siuns  of 
money — more  money  than  most  of  the 
cities  along  the  lakes,  or  their  States,  can 
afford.  It  Is  here  that  the  administra- 
tion's budget  falls  so  miserably.  It  is 
worth  noting  here  that  in  response  to  an 
inquiry  from  my  office,  the  American 
Law  Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
states  that  the  water  quality  require- 
ments of  Public  Law  92-500  must  be 
met,  regardless  of  the  level  of  Federal 
financial  support  and  assistance. 

To  assist  State  and  local  governments 
to  meet  the  requirements  imposed  by 
Public  Law  92-500,  the  Congress  author- 
ized a  total  of  $18  billion  over  a  3 -year 
period.  But,  despite  demonstrated  need, 
the  administration  intends  to  spend  only 
$5  billion  in  the  combined  fiscal  years 
1973  and  1974.  This  follows  a  total  Na- 
tional expenditure  of  $2  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1972.  No  one  at  EPA  is  even  guess- 
ing how  much  will  be  available  in  fiscal 
year  1975.  In  other  words,  through  im- 
poundment, the  administration  has  crip- 
pled the  Nation's  fight  against  pollution. 

It  is  important  to  note  here  that  the 
Ottawa  Agreement  provides  that  the  two 
Governments  commit  themselves  to  seek 
"the  appropriation  of  the  funds  required 
to  implement  this  agreement,  including 
the  fimds  needed  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment the  programs  and  other  measures 
provided  for  in  article  V,  and  the  funds 
required  by  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission to  carry  out  its  responsibilities 
effectively." 

In  newspaper  coverage  from  Ottawa 
on  April  15.  it  was  reported  that  the  cost 
to  the  United  States  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards of  the  agreement  by  the  end  of  1975 
would  be  $3  billion:  $2  billion  from  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments,  and 
$1  billion  from  industry.  Because  of 
significant  increases  in  the  Federal  grant 
share  provided  by  Public  Law  92-500,  as 
well  as  inflation  and  cost  ovemms  on 
projects,  the  Federal  commitment  should 
be  about  $2  billion. 

Given  the  administration's  restrictive 
budget  and  impoimdments,  will  it  be 
possible  for  the  United  States  to  meet: 


First,  the  identified  needs  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Basin? 

Second,  its  commitment  to  the  Ottawa 
Agreement? 

First  of  all,  it  should  be  clearly  stated 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  relation  be- 
tween the  true  needs  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Basin  and  the  needs  which  the  adminis- 
tration recognizes  and  "promises  to 
solve"  "through  the  Ottawa  Agreanent. 
The  true  needs  dwarf  the  administra- 
tion's recognition  of  the  problem. 

But  I  believe  that  the  Ottawa  Agree- 
ment has  great  potential  for  solving  the 
problems  of  our  lakes — and  because  of 
the  chaos  in  the  administration's  budget, 
It  is  important  to  keep  the  Ottawa  Agree- 
ment in  mind,  since  at  least  it  promises 
our  region  of  the  country  a  minimum 
level  of  pollution  control  assistance — a 
promise  given  to  no  other  region  of  the 
Nation. 

WHAT   IS  THE   TRUE   NEED   OT  THK   GREAT   LAKES 
BASIN? 

The  following  table  shows  the  alloca- 
tions which  EPA  has  made  for  the  Great 
Lakes  States — an  area  much  larger  than 
the  Basin. 

Table  n  uses  data  from  the  conference 
report  to  Public  Law  92-500,  supplied  to 
the  Congress  by  EPA.  These  figures  rep- 
resent what  EPA  estimated  to  be  the 
total  waste  treatment  construction  need 
in  the  Great  Lakes  States.  I  have  also 
provided  a  column  which  shows  what 
percent  the  allocations  In  table  I  are 
of  the  EPA  estimated  need  listed  in  table 
n.  As  you  can  see,  the  allocation  is  only 
one-half  the  need  for  the  time  period, 
fiscal  year  1972-74. 

The  tables  follow: 

TABLE   l.-ALLOCATIONS   FOR  WASTE  TREATMENT  CON- 
STRUCTION GRANTS.  FISCAL  YEARS,  1972-74 

(All  fi|ures  in  niilliomi 


Great  Lakes  Basin 
States 


1972   .    1973 


1974 


Total 


Illinois  1105.9  $125.0  $187.5  $418.0 

Indiana 50.0  67.3  101.0  218.3 

Michigan 84.8  159,6  239.4  483.8 

Minnesota 36.9  40.6  61.0  138.5 

New  York 172.9  221.1  331.7  725.7 

Ohio 101.6  115.5  173.2  390.3 

Pennsylvania— 112.4  108.4  162.6  383.4 

Wisconsin 42.6  34.8  52.2  129.6 

Total 707.1  872.3  1.308.6  2,888.0 


TABLE  II.— EPA  ESTIMATED  NEED.  FISCAL  YEARS  1972-74 
(All  figures  in  millionsl 


Great  Lakes  Basin  States 


Rical  years 
1972-74 
total  need  Percent  > 


Illinois $910.0 

Indiana 490.2 

Michigan 1,162.3 

MinnesoU 295.9 

New  York 1.610.3 

Ohio 84a8 

Pennsylvania 789.5 

Wisconsin 253.6 

Total 6,352.6 


45.9 
M.5 
41.6 
46.7 
45.0 
46.4 
48.5 
51.0 


45.4 


>  Total  allocation  from  EPA  as  a  percent  of  total  need  deter- 
mined by  EPA. 

The  fact  that  the  allocation  falls  woe- 
fully short  of  the  need  can  be  seen  by 
the  long  lists  of  priority  construction 
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project*  submitted  by  the  States  to  the 
EPA  and  the  limited  number  which 
EPA  wil  fimd.  For  example,  I  am  told 
that  N«v  York  State  submitted  a  priority 
list  of  180  projects — of  which  atx)ut  30 
will  be!  funded.  In  light  of  Michigan's 
total  ariocations,  it  will  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult fl)r  her  to  fund  the  desperately 
needed  B193  million  facility  at  Detroit,  a 
facility  Iwhich  is  vital  to  the  clean  up  of 
Lake  E]  e. 

In  m  own  State  of  Ohio,  the  State's 
EPA  re  iased  its  priority  list  on  Monday. 
March  2.  The  list  Includes  126  projects, 
but  becfiuse  of  the  limited  allocation  to 
the  Stfyte,  only  63  will  be  funded. 

HOW  Ml  CH  or  THIS  ALLOCATION  AND  HOW 
MUCH  OF  THIS  NEED  SHOULD  BE  ATTRIBUTKU 
TO  TH  I   GREAT   LAKES   WATERSHED   OR  BASIN? 

Sinc<  pollution  control  needs  are  gen- 
erally I  elated  to  population,  I  have  cal- 
culated the  population  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Basin  and  compared  that  figure  to 
the  pojlilation  of  the  Great  Lakes  States. 
The  fomiula  follows: 

Thus, 

29.300,000  feersons  in  basin 
74.000,000  lersons  in  States 


EPA  alia 
And 
29,300.000 


X  |EPA  allocation  to  basin] 
$2,888,000,000  EPA  State  allocation 

ktion  to  basin  equals  $1,144,000,000. 
)ersons  in  basin 


74,000.000 


lersons  in  States 


X  |EPA  estimate  of  basin  needs) 
$6,400,000,000  EPA  Stale  allocation 


^Ak8TIMATE  OF  NEED  IN  BASIN  EQUALS 
«2.S1S   BILLION 

Usin  \  these  proportions,  EPA's  alloca- 
tion tol  the  basin  is  about  45  percent  of 
its  neet. 

My  ftaff  and  I  attempted  to  check 
these  figures  by  actually  calculating  the 
grants  |which  went  to  each  of  the  Great 
Lakes  ptates  in:  First,  fiscal  year  1972 
and  seiond,  in  the  first  3  months — July 
through  September — of  fiscal  year  1973. 
Then  ilsing  EPA's  own  computer  print- 
out of Tgrant  awards,  we  attempted  to 
determine  which  grants  went  to  counties 
which  ^11  within  the  Great  Lakes  water- 
shed or^  basin. 

FoUoiilng  is  the  results  of  the  study. 
I  mlghl  add  here  that  the  reason  the  fis- 
cal year  1972  total  gituit  awards  Is  con- 
siderably lower  than  the  $707  million 
figure  provided  by  EPA  is  that  many  of 
the  fls(iil  year  1972  awards  were  actually 
made  late  in  December  of  1972.  Despite 
the  discrepancy  in  totals,  I  believe  that 
the  rat|o  of  grants  going  to  the  basin  as 
compa^d  to  the  whole  State  wiU  be  of 
Interesl^ 

[All  figures  in  thousands] 


Great  Lales  Basin 
States 


lllinok... 
Indian... 
Midii|an.. 
Minnatota. 
New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsykar  t 
Wisconsin 

T«UI. 


Fiscal  year  1972      Fiscal  year  1973 
Total       Basin       Total       Basin 


$56,729 

4,804 

98.165 

5,572 

139,341 

52,990 

34,600 

28,128 


$48,458 

2,671 

98, 165 

78 

37,727 

22,239 

319 

13,820 


$10. 303 

0 

30,931 

13,309 

378 

8.246 

28, 720 

5,584 


$10, 303 

0 

30.931 

480 

0 

5,180 

0 

2,901 


420,329    223.477     97,471      49,795 


This  table  shows  a  higher  percentage 
of  grants — about  51  to  53  percent — go- 
ing to  the  basin  area.  But  the  general 
finding  is  the  same:  Only  about  half  of 
the  money  allocated  to  the  Great  Lakes 
States  goes  to  solving  the  problems  of 
the  Great  Lakes.  Therefore,  when  the 
EPA  presents  glowing  data  on  the  allo- 
cations to  the  Great  Lakes  States,  the 
question  we  should  ask  is  how  much  will 
actually  go  into  the  basin  and  help  the 
lakes. 

These  figures  on  need  have  already 
proven  that  the  commitment  given  at 
Ottawa  is  inadequate.  These  figures  show 
that  we  must  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  require  a  higher  level  of  appropria- 
tions and  obligations  for  the  waste  treat- 
ment program. 

The  figures  on  how  much  will  actually 
be  spent  In  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  indi- 
cate that  even  the  commitment  given  at 
Ottawa  will  barely  be  kept.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  EPA  presentation 
tomorrow  may  offer  a  rosy  picture,  one 
that  predicts  the  fulfillment  of  the  Ot- 
tawa agreement.  Looking  again  at  table 
I,  EPA  states  that  it  will  allocate  $872 
million  in  fiscal  year  1973  and  $1,308 
million  in  fiscal  year  1974  to  the  Great 
Lakes  States.  We  have  foimd  that  ap- 
proximately half  of  that,  or  $1,090  million 
will  probably  go  to  the  Great  Lakes 
watershed.  Let  us  assume  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  actually  spend  another 
$3  billion  In  fiscal  year  1975  and  $2  bil- 
lion In  half  of  fiscal  year  1976 — a  total 
of  an  additional  $5  billion  nationwide, 
prior  to  the  date  that  article  V  is  to  be 
in  effect.  If  we  are  lucky,  that  will  mean 
another  $1,090  million  to  the  Great  Lakes 
Basin — or  a  grand  total  of  $2.2  billion. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Ottawa  agree- 
ment— as  inadequate  as  it  is — can  be 
kept.  But  only  if  each  of  the  States  in 
the  Great  Lakes  Basin  gives  priority 
emphfisis  to  projects  in  the  Great  Lakes 
watershed.  That  is  the  job  for  the  State 
Governors  and  State  legislators.  The  job 
for  us  in  Washington  will  be  to  do  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  fulfill  the  authori- 
zations provided  by  Public  Law  92-500; 
to  provide  the  f imds  needed  to  meet  the 
actual  needs  of  the  Nation  tuid.  in  par- 
ticular, of  the  Great  Lakes. 

There  are  other  areas  where  the  ad- 
ministration's fiscal  year  1974  budget 
slows  up  our  attack  on  Lake  Erie  prob- 
lems. 

POLLUTION    FROM    DRS^INC    ACTITITIES 

Anyone  looking  at  the  Cuyahoga,  the 
BuffEdo,  or  the  Detroit  Rivers  recognizes 
that  they  are  polluted — as  is  the  mud 
from  the  bottom  of  these  rivers.  There- 
fore, dredging  these  rivers  and  then 
dumping  these  dredgings  out  into  the 
cleaner  parts  of  the  lake  merely  stirs  up 
the  pollution  a  second  time  and  spreads 
it  over  a  farther  area. 

Of  the  10.8  million  cubic  yards  of  ma- 
terial dredged  from  Great  Lakes  harbors 
each  year,  63  percent  comes  from  Lake 
Erie  harbors  and  the  disposal  of  these 
dredgings  in  the  open  waters  of  the  lake 
would  account  for  8  percent  of  the  total 
sediments  and  dissolved  solids  reaching 
the  lake.  In  1967,  660,000  tons  of  dry 
solids  were  dredged  from  Cleveland  Har- 
bor. It  ts  estimated  that  this  material 
contained  17,600  tons  of  oil  and  grease. 


If  this  material  is  stirred  up  and  dumped 
in  the  open  waters  of  the  lake,  it  obvi- 
ously is  a  serious  source  of  additional 
pollution. 

After  a  great  deal  of  prodding,  and 
support  from  the  Public  Health  Service, 
the  corps  recognized  this  problem  and 
began  a  program  of  diked  disposal  sites 
where  these  polluted  dredgings  could  be 
placed.  The  commitment  of  the  two  Gov- 
ernments to  solving  the  problem  of  p>ol- 
luted  dredgings  is  described  in  para- 
graph "f"  of  article  V  and  in  greater 
detail  in  annex  6. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  had  originally 
planned  to  spend  $70  million  on  polluted 
dredgings  control  activities  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  In  fiscal  year  1973,  the  expendi- 
ture was  cut  from  $35  million  to  $19  mil- 
lion, with  $16  million  transferred  to  fis- 
cal year  1974.  The  fiscal  year  1974  budget 
requests  only  $7  million  In  new  money 
for  the  progrsim,  further  delaying  this 
pollution  control  effort. 

EUTROPmCATION 

The  agreement  provides  for  .the  con- 
trol of  inputs  of  phosphorus  and  other 
nutrients  including  programs  to  reduce 
the  phosphorus  "load."  This  part  of  the 
agreement  was  one  of  its  most  disap- 
pointing sections.  Annex  2  to  the  agree- 
ment states  that  the  phosphorus  load- 
ings to  Lake  Erie  are  to  be  reduced  from 
31,200  tons  per  year  in  1971  to  16,100  tons 
in  1976.  Yet  the  annex  also  notes  that 
"available  evidence"  suggests  that  phos- 
phorus loadings  may  have  to  be  reduced 
to  8  to  11,000  tons  per  year  If  the  lake  is 
to  begin  its  recovery.  Thus  the  initial 
agreement  was  woefully  inadequate. 

While  the  phosphorus  question  is  not 
an  item  involving  the  budget,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  administration, 
through  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
has  given  up  in  its  efforts  to  require  "pol- 
lution warning"  labels  on  detergents. 
Thus  the  shopper  will  have  little  "In- 
centive" to  buy  safe,  but  nonpoUuting 
soaps  and  detergents-— and  the  taxpay- 
ers will  be  subsidizing  the  detergent  In- 
dustry by  paying  for  the  removal  of 
phosphorus  at  the  waste  treatment  stage. 

It  has  been  reported  that  where  local 
efforts  have  been  started  to  eliminate 
phosphorus  detergents  through  the  use 
of  safe  replacemaits,  there  has  been  a 
rapid  and  noticeable  decline  in  the  phos- 
phorus load  on  the  water.  I  would  hope 
that  the  various  States  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Basin,  as  well  as  the  Congress 
would  continue  to  seek  ways  to  remove 
phosphorus  from  detergents  and  replace 
it  with  some  new,  safe  products.  It  Is 
obvious  that  we  in  the  Great  Lakes  States 
will  have  to  do  more  to  remove  phos- 
phorus than  is  required  in  the  Ottawa 
Agreement  if  we  are  to  save  our  lakes. 

CONCLUSION 

In  sum,  the  Great  Lakes  Agreement 
and  the  passage  of  Public  Law  92-500 
offer  us  a  chance  to  save  our  lakes — but 
we  will  have  to  be  on  guard,  both  in  the 
Congress  and  in  the  State  capitols,  to 
insure  that  the  agreement  and  the  law  is 
carried  out  and  properly  fimded.  At  the 
present  time,  budget  cut-backs  have  even 
delayed  the  staffing  of  the  American 
component  of  the  International  Joint 
Commission  offices.  The  budget  fight, 
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therefore,  will  be  a  di£Bcult 
stxuggle,  but  it  will  be  one  oi 
important  and  worthy  efforts 
can  make. 
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HJRB3:  REINTRODUCES  BURKE- 
RrBICX>PP  TAX  C7REDIT  P|lOPOSAL 
WITH  COSPONSORS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Uhder  a 
previous  order  of  Uie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bxhike)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
*  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachilsetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  opening  days  pf  the  ses- 
sion. Senator  Ribicoft  and  mjfself  intro- 
duced companion  measures  inithe  House 
and  Senate  HJL  49  and  S.  2S0,  respec- 
tively, to  provide  a  parent  with  a  direct 
income  tax  credit  of  up  to  $200  for  each 
child's  tuition  at  a  nonproqt,  private 
elementary  or  secondary  s<iiool.  The 
credit  would  be  computed  on  the  bcisis  of 
50  percent  of  tuition  expenses  Up  to  $400. 
Also,  to  avoid  giving  unnecessary  tax 
.  benefit  to  parents  with  adjusted  gross  in- 
comes over  $18,000  the  bill  provides  for 
a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  credit 
as  the  adjusted  gross  income  ©f  the  tax- 
payer— and  his  spouse — increases — re- 
duced $1  for  every  $20  of  adjusted  gross 
Income  over  $18,000.  I 

We  have  introduced  this  legislation, 
because  the  United  States  fates,  a  pos- 
sible crisis  as  a  result  of  the  financial 
distress  being  experienced  by^  our  more 
than  21.000  nonpublic  schools.  Rising 
costs  have  forced  some  nonpublic  schools 
to  Increase  tuition  by  lubstantlal 
amounts  whUe  countless  others  operate 
at  enormous  deficits.  If  ouf  Nation's 
nonpublic  schools  close,  our  piibllc  school 
system  would  absorb  their  students  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $5  to  $7  biUicii  per  year. 
This  is  tremendous  cause  for;  alarm  for 
the  sole  reason  that  it  would  i^rease  the 
already  enormous  burden  borne  by  the 
American  taxpayer.  J 

-j  Some  5  million  American  cnildren  at- 
tend nonpublic  schools  and  if  the  current 
trend  toward  closing  contlnuos,  it  would 
mean  a  massive  dislocation  of  our  public 
school  system  with  our  central  cities, 
least  capable  of  absorbing  a  liirge  influx 
of  additional  students,  suffering  the 
most.  The  competition  nonpublic  schools 
provide,  along  with  the  diversity  they 
add  to  American  education  is  a  resource 
we  in  the  United  States  shot  Id  seek  to 
preserve. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  the  tone  tenta- 
tively agreed  upon  by  the  ^^ays  and 
Means  Committee  last  sessloii.  TTie  cost 
^of  the  Burke-Rlbicoff  proposal  is  sub- 
stantial, estimated  at  some  $362  million, 
but  compared  to  a  possible  burden  of  $5 
to  $7  billion  in  the  event  oua  nonpublic 
schools  close,  it  is  clearly  a  biirgsdn. 

Today,  I  am  reintroducing  the  Burke- 
Rlblcoff  proposal  with  23  additional  co- 
sponsors: 

LBT   or   COSPOKSOBsi 

DomliUck  V.  Danlela.  Bon  de{Lugo.  John 
H.  Dent.  L.  H.  PountAln,  Louis  V^j,  Jr.,  EU* 
T.  Orasao.  Michael  H&rrlngtoni  Walter  B. 
Jonee,  Norman  F.  Lent,  Manuel  Lujan.  Ro- 
mano L.  Mkzzoll.  Joseph  O.  Mlnsb,  John  M. 
Miirphy,  Morgan  P.  Murphy,  ftobert  Nix, 
Claude  Pepper,  Bertram  L.  Podell.  Donald  W. 
Rlegle.  Peter  W.  Rodlno.  Robert  ▲.  Roe,  John 
P.  Selberllng.  Victor  V.  Veyaey,  Antonio  Borja 
»Won  Pat,  and  Margaret  Heckler, 


HEWS  PROPOSED  SOCIAL 
SERVICES  REGULATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzttg)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since 
the  middle  of  February,  when  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  first  proposed  regulations  which 
would  reduce  by  40  or  50  percent  the  al- 
ready paltry  $2.5  billion  available  for 
social  services  programs  throughout  the 
Nation,  I  and  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  been  pressing  for  congres- 
sional edition  to  prevent  them  from  being 
put  into  effect. 

Yesterday,  I  and  seven  other  women 
Members  of  Congress — Margaret  Heck- 
ler, Barbara  Jordan,  Patsy  Mink, 
Yvonne  Bttrke,  Ella  Orassc,  Pat 
Schroeser,  and  Edith  Green — met  with 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Secre- 
tary Weinberger  for  90  minutes.  Also 
present  at  this  meeting  were  Georgia 
McMurray,  commissioner  of  New  York 
City's  Agency  for  Child  Development, 
Rev.  C.  Leonard  Miller,  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  To  Save  Our  Children,  a  rep- 
resentative of  Congresswoman  Shirlet 
Chisholh,  and  representatives  of  the 
Day  Care  and  Child  Development  Coun- 
cil of  America,  the  Child  Welfare  League, 
and  other  child  care  groups. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  Secretary 
Weinberger  assured  us  that  the  new  reg- 
ulations would  not  go  into  effect  an. 
March  19,  which  is  the  deadline  for  pub- 
lic comments,  that  changes  are  going 
to  be  made  in  the  regulations,  and  that 
it  will  be  at  least  a  month  before  any 
attempt  to  put  them  into  effect  is  made. 

I  particularly  questioned  Mr.  Wein- 
berger on  two  aspects  of  the  proposed 
regulations :  A  ban  on  Federal  matching 
funds  for  private  contributicois  to  child 
care  and  other  social  services  programs 
and  the  restriction  of  eligibility  to  those 
having  incomes  no  more  than  one-third 
higher  than  State  public  assistance 
levels. 

In  my  home  community  of  New  York 
City,  the  proposed  rules  would  disqual- 
ify 20,000  children  from  day-care  cen- 
ters, deprive  them  and  their  families  of 
health  services,  and  sharply  reduce  the 
quality  of  care.  In  New  York,  a  family  of 
four  earning  more  than  $5,400  a  year 
would  be  disqualified  from  federally  as- 
sisted child  care.  The  result  will  be  to 
force  many  worlting  women  either  to 
give  up  their  jobs  and  go  on  welfare  or 
leave  their  children  imder  makeshift 
care  with  neighbors,  or  babysitters. 

This  afternoon,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
appearing  before  the  Select  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education,  chaired  by  John 
Brademas,  to  present  my  views  on  the 
proposed  regulations.  The  full  text  of  my 
statement  follows: 
Testimont  of  Concsessman  BEL.LA  S.  Abzttg 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation  at  your  prompt  response 
to  my  request  that  you  hold  public  hearings 
on  the  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  De- 
partment's proposed  new  regulations  cover- 
ing state  and  local  administration  of  fed- 
erally assisted  social  service  programs  under 
the  amended  Social  Security  Act. 

The  regulations  have  arotised  tremendous 
concern   and  opposition   in  New  York  City 


and  across  the  country  because  of  the  drastlo 

cuts  they  wUl  impose  on  social  service  pro- 
grams. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  of  the  10  mil- 
lion people  now  being  served  by  these  pro- 
grams, 3.8  million  wUI  be  adversely  affected 
by  the  Nixon  Administration's  hard-line  cut- 
back of  federal  assistance. 

We  have  been  protesting  the  $2.5  billion 
federal  ceiling  on  social  services  as  an  un- 
acceptable reduction  of  funds  for  essential 
programs.  Early  In  this  session  I  introduced 
legislation  to  exempt  child  care  programs 
from  the  federal  celling.  Now  the  Adminis- 
tration Is  exceeding  Congressional  authority 
and  is  planning  to  squeeze  about  another  $1 
blUlon  to  91.3  billion  out  of  these  programs 
for  working  mothers  and  people  In  need. 

The  new  regulations  are  designed  to  save 
money  at  the  cost  of  making  life  Immeasura- 
bly more  difficult  for  working  parents,  espe- 
cially women,  their  children,  the  elderly,  the 
handicapped,  addicts,  and  others  receiving 
assistance  under  these  programs. 

New  York  City  has  one  of  the  largest  child 
care  programs  In  the  nation,  serving  about 
40,000  chUdren,  but  even  this  Is  woefully  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  needs  of  thousands  of 
workmg  parents.  Under  the  proposed  new 
regulations,  however,  at  least  20,000  of  these 
chUdren  will  no  longer  be  eligible  for  fed- 
eral relmbiirsement.  The  proposed  restriction 
of  eligibility  to  those  with  incomes  no  more 
than  133  Vs  percent  of  state  public  assistance 
levels  means,  for  example,  that  a  famUy  of 
four  earning  more  than  $5,400  will  be  dis- 
qualified. A  family  of  four  needs  twice  that 
amount  to  live  very  modestly  In  our  city, 
but  the  government  Is  now  arbitrarily  say- 
ing that  even  such  low  Incomes  are  too  much 
to  qualify  for  help. 

Federal  funds  will  be  cut  for  Medicaid  and 
health  services  in  day  care  centers,  for  day 
care  training  programs  and  for  staff  to  moni- 
tor these  programs.  Quality  standards  wUl  be 
lowered.  Overall,  New  York  City  wlU  lose  $77 
million  In  funds  in  addition  to  a  great  loos 
In  funds  Imposed  by  the  $2.6  billion  celling. 

In  human  terms,  these  changed  regulations 
will  create  havoc  in  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  working  women  and  their  young  children. 
Let  me  give  you  one  example  from  a  letter 
which  I  delivered  personally  to  HEW  Secre- 
tary Caspar  Weinberger  from  a  mother  of  two, 
whose  younger  child  attends  Oreenwlch 
House  day  care  center  In  lower  Manhattan. 
This  young  woman,  a  college  graduate.  Is 
employed  and  Is  working  for  an  M_A.  In 
higher  education.  She  separated  from  her 
husband  three  years  ago  and  only  recently 
obtained  a  divorce.  During  that  time  she  re- 
ceived only  limited  financial  help  from  her 
husband. 

In  her  letter  to  Mr.  Weinberger,  Janet  van 
Bovenkamp  points  out  that  "statistically 
most  divorced  men  after  three  years  only 
partially  fulfiU  their  financial  obligations; 
after  ten  years,  about  80  percent  or  00  per- 
cent give  no  support  at  all  -to  their  prior 
families.  Yet  we  live  In  a  country  where 
almost  one-third  of  marriages  e^d  In  di- 
vorce." And,  she  asks :  "What  happens  to  the 
ChUdren?" 

This  young  woman  writes:  "Now  what  wlU 
be  the  effect  on  us  If  the  government  does 
not  support  our  day  care  system?  I  may  con- 
sider going  on  welfare,  and  many  mothers 
in  my  situation  are — which  will  Increase  the 
federal  welfare  budget  enormously — or  I  will 
be  forced  to  find  a  series  of  babysitters  to 
care  for  my  child  after  he  has  adjusted  to  a 
healthy  environment.  Most  probably  Brett 
[her  sonl  will  be  In  an  insecure  position  for 
the  next  year  and  a  half — at  least.  Don't 
you  think  he's  bad  enough?  We  will  be  fi- 
nancially strapped  to  the  point  of  cutting 
into  our  food  budget.  I  will  no  longer  even 
be  able  to  supply  minimum  government  food 
standards  to  my  family,  and  I  wUl  be  forced 
to  look  for  ragged  bargains  of  used  clothing." 
And  she  pleads,  "Do  you  under8«;and?" 
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'Thetl  has  been  all  too  little  understanding 
of  the  needs  of  working  women,  their  desire 
for  thi  dignity  of  a  Job  rather  than  the 
welfare  dole  that  forces  them  into  a  dead- 
end. SI  bstandard  existence,  their  need  for 
adequa  e  care  for  their  chUdren,  their  hope 
that  th  8  country  out  of  its  enormous  wealth 
wUl  prt  vide  the  kind  of  social  services  that 
many  loorer  countries  have  been  making 
avallab  e  to  their  citizens  for  years  as  a 
matter  of  right. 

In  N  sw  York  City  last  week  more  than 
two  tttusand  working  mothers  and  their 
chlldre*  demonstrated  In  front  of  the  HEW's 
regions  office  to  protest  this  new  assault 
on  the  r  security  at  the  hands  of  a  totally 
Insensl  Ive  administration.  There  wUl  be 
more  o  '  these  demonstrations  In  New  York 
and  els  iwhere  In  the  country  If  the  proposed 
regulat  ons  are  allowed  to  go  into  effect. 

I  bell  8ve  that  the  moat  direct  way  to  stop 
them  U  for  Congress  to  enact  the  Reld  blU, 
of  whl^  I  am  happy  to  be  a  co-sponsor.  This 
bUl  wo«ld  reinstate  the  existing  HEW  regu- 
lations. Similar  legislation  has  been  mtro- 
duced  I  a  the  Senate. 

At  tl  e  same  time,  we  miist  continue  to 
exert  d  rect  pressure  on  HEW  to  drop  these 
new  pr  tposals.  As  part  of  this  effort  I  ar- 
ranged 1 1  meeting  on  March  13  with  Mr.  Wein- 
berger ind  Philip  Rutledge,  acting  admin- 
istrator of  HEW's  Social  Rehabilitation 
Services  I  think  It  Is  Indicative  of  the  heavy 
kind  ol  fiak  HEW  has  been  receiving  on 
these  n  sw  regulations  that  Mr.  Weinberger 
agreed  ;  o  meet  with  me  and  other  members 
of  Con(  ress  on  Capltcd  Hill. 

The  I  leetlng,  which  lasted  for  ntoety  min- 
utes ai  d  was  certainly  very  amicable  In 
tone,  w  LS  also  attended  by  Congresswomen 
Margan  t  Heckler,  Barbara  Jordan.  Patsy 
Mink,  rvonne  Burke,  Ella  Orasso,  Edith 
Green,  ?»at  Schroeder  and  a  representative 
of  Shir  ey  Chlsholm.  Congresswoman  Eliza- 
beth  H«  Itzman  and  Congresswoman  Marjorle 
Holt,  w  lo  like  Ms.  Heckler  Is  a  Republican, 
were  u  lable  to  attend  personally  but  had 
plannet   to  come  to  Join  In  our  protest. 

Repn  Bentlng  child  care  groups  and  In- 
teresta  pere  Ted  Taylor  of  the  Day  Care  and 
Child  pevelopment  Council,  a  nationwide 
organization;  BUI  Pierce  of  the  ChUd  Welfare 
League  Marlorle  Grosett  of  the  Day  Care 
Councl  of  New  York  and  a  parent  from 
that  g  ouD.  Rose  Baez;  the  Reverend  C. 
Leonan  Miller  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  to 
Save  Oi  r  Children,  Carol  Lubln  of  the  United 
Nelghb  irhood  Houses,  Commissioner  Georgia 
McMur  ay  of  New  York  City's  Agency  for 
Child  Development,  Judy  Assmus  of  the 
Washlr  gton  Research  Project  and  Joyce 
Goldmun.  editor  of  the  Day  Care  and  Child 
Develoi  ment  Reports.  They  were  unanimous 
In  thel  •  opposition  to  the  new  regulations, 
partlcu  :arly  the  restrictions  on  eligibility 
and  th  >  prohibition  on  the  use  of  donated 
private  funds  to  be  considered  as  the  stfcte's 
shtffe  t  \  claiming  federal  reimbursement. 

In  o  ir  meeting  with  Mr.  Weinberger  we 
polnte<:  out  that  these  regulations  contradict 
d!rectl3  this  Administration's  professed  in- 
terest 1  1  voluntarism  and  the  "wortt  ethic." 

I  wa  dismayed  by  Mr.  Weinberger's  In- 
sUtena  that  his  prime  responsibility  waa  to 
cut  fee  eral  expenditures.  We  were  encour- 
aged, hbwever.  to  receive  his  assurance  that 
the  new  regulations  will  not  go  into  effect  on 
March  19,  the  deadline  set  by  HEW  for  com- 
ments ii  Its  proposals.  Mr.  Weinberger  indi- 
cated Ifcat  changes  were  being  made  and 
that  it  twould  be  at  least  a  month  or  more 
after  Mkrch  19  before  the  revised  regulations 
becomejoperatlve.  He  also  said  that  he  would 
be  wUlmg  to  consider  some  changes  In  eligi- 
bility r«ulrements  and  said  there  would  def- 
Inatelype  a  revision  to  allow  federal  match- 
ing dollan  for  some  private  funding.  In  view 
of  Mr.  Weinberger's  statement  that  the  pro- 
posed aew  regulations  are  only  a  "flTBt  draft" 
and  thft  revised  regulations  wUl  be  Issued, 
Congresswoman  Patsy  Mink  made  the  aug- 
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gestlon,  and  others  present  at  the  meeting 
concurred,  that  the  HEW  shoiUd  provide 
another  thirty-day  period  for  public  com- 
ment before  putting  them  Into  effect.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  very  least  we 
should  demand  of  HEW.  As  far  aa  we  can 
ascertain,  these  proposed  new  regulations 
were  drafted  with  no  consultation  with  the 
people  they  wUl  most  directly  affect,  and 
this  must  be  changed. 

It  may  seem  redundant  to  state  that  the 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Department, 
was  created  to  concern  itself  positively  with 
the  health,  education  and  welfare  of  the 
American  people,  but  tmfortunately  It  is 
necessary  to  do  so.  The  Nixon  Administra- 
tion, as  part  of  a  general  assault  on  the  liv- 
ing standards  of  millions  of  Americana 
through  Its  proposed  budget  cuts  and  Im- 
pounding of  funds.  Is  shifting  Its  emphasis 
In  these  regulations  to  cutting  and  eliminat- 
ing social  service  programs  rather  than  de- 
termining what  the  needs  of  our  people  are 
and  finding  ways  to  meet  them. 

I  believe  the  HE^W  should  open  the  process 
of  formulating  regulations  to  allow  for  more 
Input  by  the  public  and  by  affected  groups. 
Open  hearings  by  HEW  Is  one  way  to  provide 
for  this. 

I  also  believe  that  this  subcommittee  can 
continue  to  play  a  very  constructive  role  In 
this  area.  I  would  urge  you  to  extend  these 
hearings  to  other  locations  so  that  the  com- 
mittee members  can  learn  first-hand  about 
the  terrible  effect  the  proposed  regulations 
will  have  on  so  many  essential  and  humane 
programs.  I  would  certainly  welcome  your 
holding  a  hearing  In  New  York  City  to  allow 
the  many  working  mothers  an  opp>ort\mlty  to 
explain  to  you  their  need  for  a  continuation 
and  expansion  of  child  care  services. 

There  is  still  time  for  us  to  stop  these 
regulations.  Unfortunately,  many  au- 
thorities around  the  country  are  already 
beginning  to  cut  back  on  programs  and  to 
deny  necessary  services  In  the  belief  that 
the  ax  has  fallen. 

We  must  continue  massive  public  pres- 
sure to  compel  HEW  to  alter  or  drop  this 
proposal  altogether,  and  we  must  pass 
legislation  to  reinstate  the  old  regula- 
tions If  HEW  does  not  respond. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY,  MISHA  DLMAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gientle- 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Podkll)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Thursday, 
March  15,  is  Misha  Ulman's  28th  birth- 
day. 

Misha  Ulman  Is  a  young  Jew  living  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  He  was  trained  as  a 
radio  engineer,  but  is  now  unemployed 
and  Uvlng  off  the  charity  of  his  friends. 
The  reason?  He  sought  permission  to 
emigrate  to  Israel. 

Misha  and  his  mother  applied  for  visas 
to  emigrate  to  Israel  in  1971.  His  mother 
received  her  visa  with  comparatively  lit- 
tle difiQculty ,  but  Misha  was  told  he  would 
have  to  wait  2  months  before  he  could 
get  his  approval.  When  the  2  months 
were  up,  he  was  told  unconditionally  by 
the  Soviet  authorities  that  he  would  not 
get  a  visa. 

In  the  meantime,  Bayla  Dlman, 
Mlsha's  mother,  left  for  Israel.  She  went 
in  the  hope  that  her  son  would  soon  be 
able  to  Join  her  there.  She  waited  and 
waited  but — no  Misha. 

Bayla  Ulman  came  to  the  United 
States  in  December  1972,  on  a  visitor's 
visa.  Her  purpose  wm  to  make  people  in 


this  country  aware  of  what  was  happen- 
ing to  her  son.  She  did  receive  some  pub- 
licity, but  it  soon  passed  from  people's 
minds. 

Misha  Ulman  faces  his  28th  birthday 
in  great  peril.  Because  he  is  not  working, 
he  is  running  the  risk  of  being  arrested 
under  the  Soviet  Union's  parasitism  law. 
He  will  be  sent  to  jsdl,  when  the  reason 
for  his  plight  Is  apparent:  The  Soviet 
Union  made  a  parasite  out  of  him  when 
the  authorities  refused  to  grant  his  ap- 
plication for  a  visa. 

We  have  all  heard  much  In  the  past 
month  about  the  suffering  of  Jews  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  Misha's  case  is  typical  of 
the  injustices  visited  upon  those  seeking 
their  freedom  In  Israel.  Not  only  are  they 
not  permitted  to  leave,  but  they  are  har- 
assed and  threatened  with  imprison- 
ment for  having  had  the  audacity  to  ask 
permission  to  leave. 

I  appeal  to  the  officials  of  the  Soviet . 
Union,  from  Premier  Kosygln  on  down 
to  the  lowliest  commissars,  to  let  lifisha 
Ulman  join  his  mother  in  Israel.  Let  this 
be  the  last  birthday  he  will  have  to  spend 
in  Russia.  Give  him  the  gift  of  freedom. 


THE  NEED  FOR  IMPROVED  AND 
COORDINATED  SUPERVISION  OP 
TAX-EXEMPT  PRIVATE  FOUNDA- 
TIONS 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
am  Introducing  two  pieces  of  legislation 
that  expand  and  refine  two  provisions  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  pertaining 
to  tax-exempt  private  foimdations. 
While.  In  general,  I  am  in  complete 
agreement  with  the  provisions  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969  that  pertain  to  pri- 
vate foundations,  I  believe  these  two 
pieces  of  legislation  are  Important  and 
necessary  refinements  of  the  existing 
provisions  and  are  vital  in  the  protection 
of  the  ultimate  beneficiaries  of  private 
foundations,  the  American  people. 

The  first  provision  amends  section  4940 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  by  provid- 
ing that  the  receipts  from  the  excise  tax 
based  on  the  investment  income  of  pri- 
vate foundations  shall  be  used  for  the  su- 
pervision of  the  activities  of  such  foun- 
dations. Section  4940  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  imposes  an  excise  tax  of  4  per- 
cent on  every  private  foundation's  net 
income.  While  the  term  "excise  tax"  is 
prominent  In  the  statutory  heading  of 
section  4940,  I  believe  that  the  terms 
"audit  fee"  and  "service  charge"  would 
more  accurately  reflect  the  intention  of 
those  who.  in  1969.  sought  the  imposition 
of  a  tax  on  the  net  investment  Income  of 
private  foundations.  While  a  change  in 
the  description  of  section  4940  Is  a  nec- 
essary and  proper  technical  modification. 
It  should  not  override  the  need  for  a  cor- 
rection of  a  fimdamental  procedural 
fault  of  the  current  provision. 

The  existing  language  of  section  4940 
fsdls  to  specifically  earmark  the  revenues 
generated  by  the  excise  tax  on  the  net  in- 
vestment income  of  private  foimdationa 
for  the  auditing  and  supervisory  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended.  A  tax  Imposed 
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op  specific  entities  for  supervisory  and 
auditing  purposes  should  not  be  com- 
mingled witti  the  general  revenues  of 
the  Treasury  but  should  be  earmarked, 
segregated  and  made  available  for  the 
specific  purpose  for  which  It  was  levied. 
>  While  the  aforementioned  changes  in 
terminology  and  the  specific  fearmark- 
ing  of  the  revenues  are  importknt  tech- 
nical   Mid    procedural    refineaients    of 
section  4940  of  the  Internal  [Revenue 
Code,  the  most  important  recommenda- 
tion made  by  the  provisions  ll  have  to- 
day introduced  is  the  mandator  sharing 
Of  the  revenues  of  this  audit  fe^  with  the 
States.  Historically,  the  attorneys  gen- 
eral of^he  States  have  beeri  charged 
With  ihe  responsibility  to  repnesent  the 
totere^  of  the  beneficiaries  lof  chari- 
ttible    dispositions.    The    most    carefxil 
scrutiny  of  the  provisions  of  thfc  Internal 
Revenue  Code  that  pertain  oo  private 
foundations  and  exempt  orginizations 
will  fall  to  find  any  language  th$t  charges 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  with  the  re- 
sponsibility to  enter  into  proceedings  of 
accounting,   construction,   and  manda- 
tory dissolution  of  charitable  trusts  and 
charitable  corporations.  The  jCongress, 
to  its  wisdom,  has  never  attempted  to 
impose  the  supervision  of  its!  revenue- 
raising    agent,    the    Internal!  Revenue 
Service,  upon  the  most  importent,  daily 
supervision    of    charitable    tiusts    and 
charitable  corporations.  I 

Those  who  led  the  way  in  the  search 
for  reform  of  private  foundalions  were 
unanimous  In  their  desire  for  a  greater 
cooperation  between  the  Federal — In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  and  the  local — 
State  attorneys  general  supervisory  en- 
tities. This  cooperation  has  J  not  been 
achieved,  psutly  because  tha  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  not  responded  to 
the  call  for  cooperation  by  the  States, 
and  partly  because  the  States  nave  been 
financially  unable  to  live  ui^  to  their 
responsibility  to  represent  tht  Interests 
of  charitable  beneficiaries.  The  States 
can  justify  their  failures  to  exErcise  this 
^ponsibility  by  pointing  to ;  a  lack  of 
the  necessary  funds  to  petform  the 
supervisory  and  auditing  funictions  re- 
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quired  in  the  representation  of  chari- 
table beneficiaries.  To  ask  aa  attorney 
general  to  allocate  the  limitedj  and  valu- 
able budget  of  his  office  to  ihe  super- 
vision of  exempt  organizatlops,  as  op- 
posed to  the  fighting  of  crime  and  the 
attack  on  an  escalating  dn|g  culture, 
would  be  both  socially  and  politically 
naive. 

However,  this  lack  of  funds  on  the 
State  level  should  not  excus((  and  fm-- 
ther  postpone  the  protection  of  the  In- 
terests of  charitable  beneficiaries.  The 
Jeaders  of  the  foundation  (iommunity 
recognize  the  need  for  supervision  and 
regulation  of  private  foundations  and 
agree  that  they  should  provide  for  this 
supervision,  both  at  the  P(deral  and 
State  level.  I  can  think  of  no  better  way 
jfor  the  foimdation  community  to  ex- 
ipress  its  desire  to  provide  for  the  needs 
of  public  charity,  than  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  coordinated.  Fed- 
eral and  State  supervision  of  exempt  or- 
jganizations.  Specifically  earmarked, 
'•'auditing  fees"  which  are  made  available 
lor  the  Federal  and  the  Si  ate  super- 


vision of  exempt  organizations  are  fees 
that  are  most  urgently  needed  and  so- 
cially desirable. 

By  requiring  that  private  foundations 
pay  an  "auditing  fee"  which  will  be 
specifically  earmarked  for  the  Federal 
and  State  supervision  of  exempt  orga- 
nizations, the  Federal  Government  ac- 
cepts the  responsibility  to  see  that  the 
private  foundation  contribute  no  more 
than  their  "fair  share,"  and  that  any 
supervision  in  excess  of  those  necessary 
for  the  Federal  and  State  auditing  and 
supervision  of  private  foundations  and 
exempt  organizations  should  be  credited 
toward  future  payment  of  the  "auditing 
fee"  levied  on  the  net  investment  income 
of  private  foundations.  The  foundation 
community  is  correct  when  it  states  that 
the  moneys  it  pays,  which  are  in  excess 
of  the  fimds  necessary  for  supervision 
and  auditing,  are  fxmds  that  ordinarily 
would  have  been  paid  out  to  charity. 

Accordingly  in  the  provision  I  have  to- 
day introduced,  those  funds  contributed 
by  private  foundations  in  excess  of  the 
funds  required  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  the  State  supervisory  au- 
thorities, will  be  credited  to  futiire  pay- 
ment of  the  "audit  fee."  Upon  receipt  of 
the  credit  for  overpayment  of  the  "audit 
fee"  the  foundations  will  then  be  re- 
quired to  add  the  amount  of  the  credit 
onto  the  required  payout  for  that  tax- 
able year.  In  this  way,  the  foundations 
will  be  able  to  pay  out  to  charity  all  of 
the  funds  in  excess  of  those  required  for 
the  Federal  and  State  auditing  and 
supervision  of  exempt  organizations. 

The  second  bill,  I  am  introducing  to- 
day, addresses  itself  toward  a  loophole  or 
shortcoming  in  section  4944  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code.  Section  4944  was 
added  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  and 
was  intended  to  safeguard  the  funds 
which  tax-exempt  private  foundations 
hold  in  public  trust  by  discoiutiglng  in- 
vestments that  carry  a  high  degree  of 
risk.  This  was  accomplished  by  impos- 
ing a  tax  upon  a  foundation  when  it  in- 
vests any  amount  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  jeopardize  the  carrying  out  of  its  tax- 
exempt  pxupose. 

This  provision  has  been  Interpreted  as 
prohibiting  or  discouraging  foundations 
from  trading  in  "puts"  and  "calls '  and 
making  other  speculative  investments. 
Recent  events,  however,  have  shown  that 
there  are  glaring  shortcomings  with  such 
a  narrow  interpretation  of  jeopardizing 
investments.  It  is  now  apparent  that  the 
high  degree  of  responsibility  which  re- 
quires the  managers  and  trustees  of  tax- 
exempt  organizations  to  exercise  the  de- 
gree of  skill,  judgment,  and  care  which 
men  of  prudence,  discretion  and  intel- 
ligence exercise  in  the  management  of 
their  own  affairs,  should  make  manda- 
tory the  diversification  of  the  invest- 
ments in  a  foun^iation's  portfolio.' 

Recent  studies  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Domestic  Finance  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  have  shown  nu- 
merous foimdations  that  have  an  ex- 
traordinary amount  of  their  portfolio  In- 
vested in  a  single  company.  Obviously 
such  a  concentrated  investment  entails 
a  much  greater  risk  of  loss  than  a  pru- 
dently invested,  diversified  portfolio  by 
basing  a  foundation's  ability  to  serve  its 


charitable    beneficiaries    on    the    per- 
formance of  a  single  company. 

One  example  which  demonstrates  how 
the  continued  holding  of  a  large  invest- 
ment in  a  single  company  has  brought 
about  tremendous  losses  for  charitable 
beneficiaries  is  the  John  A.  Hartford 
Foundations  investment  in  the  Great 
Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.  This  single 
holding  of  A.  &  P.  stock  made  up  84  per- 
cent of  all  of  the  Hartford  Foundation's 
assets  at  the  end  of  1968.  and  had  a  mar- 
ket value  of  $297  million,  with  a  yield 
amoimting  to  4.55  percent.  During  the 
last  10  years,  the  market  value  of  the 
A.  &  P.  stock  hold  by  the  Hartford  Foun- 
dation has  reached  as  high  as  $585  mil- 
lion; however,  the  present  value  of  the 
stock  is  less  than  $121  million  and  divi- 
dends on  the  A.  &  P.  stock  have  been 
discontinued. 

Another  example  is  Henry  Luce  Foun- 
dation's holding  of  Time.  Inc.,  stock.  In 
1968.  this  holding  of  Time.  Inc..  stock  had 
a  maritet  value  of  $87  million  tind 
amounted  to  98  percent  of  all  the  Luce 
Foundation's  assets.  The  present  value 
of  this  holding  is  less  than  $38  million. 

These  are  dramatic,  but  not  isolated, 
examples  of  the  decline  in  the  market 
value  of  the  corpus  of  foundations  who 
have  continuously  invested  their  assets 
in  single  companies,  as  opposed  to  an  in- 
vestment policy  of  diversification.  At  the 
present  time,  approximately  25  percent 
of  the  50  foimdations  which  had  the  larg- 
est investments  in  any  single  corporation 
in  1968  have  experienced  a  decline  in  the 
market  value  of  their  portfolios. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill,  which  I  have 
Introduced,  is  to  see  that  charitable 
beneficiaries  of  private  foundations  are 
protected,  by  requiring  prudent,  diversi- 
fied investment  programs  by  private 
foundations.  This  bill  will  require  Ttort- 
folio  diversification  by  limiting  the 
amount  of  a  private  foundation's  assets 
which  can  be  invested  in  any  single  com- 
pany to  10  percent  of  the  private  foun- 
dation's total  assets. 

In  recognizing  certain  problems  asso- 
ciated with  the  required  divestiture  of 
extremely  large  holdings  by  certain 
foimdations,  the  bill  allows  existing 
foundations  up  to  5  years  to  diversify  its 
portfolio.  This  5-year  provision  will  also 
apply  to  any  new  gift  or  bequest  received 
by  a  foundation  at  any  future  time. 

This  much  needed  proposal  is  not 
nearly  as  harsh  as  some  may  attempt 
to  make  it.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Tax 
Reftorm  Act  of  1969,  many  foundations, 
to  their  credit,  have  initiated  large  suc- 
cessful divestiture  programs.  Some  of 
these  programs  have  exhibited  note- 
worthy innovation  and  those  founda- 
tions involved  should  be  recognized  for 
their  efforts. 

In  1972,  the  Kresge  Foundation  di- 
vested of  2.5  mDlion  shares  of  the  S.  S. 
Kresge  Co.  through  a  secondary  offering, 
which  realized  $257  mUlion.  The  EH  Lilly 
&  Co.  sold  3  million  shares  of  Eli  Lilly  & 
Co.  for  $185  million.  Some  of  the  other 
foundations  that  have  divested  or  have 
annrunced  plans  to  divest  of  at  leswt  a 
portion  of  their  large  holdings  in  single 
compsmies  included  the  Robert  Wood 
Johnson  Foundation — Johnson  &  John- 
sen  Co..  the  Clark  Foundation — Avon 
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Corp.,"  the  Danforth  Foundation — Ral- 
st<»i-Purina  Co.,  and  the  Amon  Carter 
Foundation — newspaper  and  television 
intersts. 

The  Ford  Foundation,  which  held  stock 
in  thft  Ford  Motor  Co.  valued  in  1968  at 
$1.7  I  lllion  and  which  made  up  approxi- 
mate f  46  percent  of  the  total  value  of 
their  assets,  hsis  pursued  an  aggressive 
a^  iimovative  divestiture  program 
wVc'  they  hope  will  have  itjcompletely 
dives  ed  of  its  Ford  Motof  Co.  stock 
wlthl  1  the  next  2  years. 

Mr  Speaker,  these  examples  of  foun- 
datio  IS  successfully  divesting  of  large 
block  ;  of  stocks  show  that  this  proposal 
of  m£  adatory  diversification  is  not  feasi- 
ble. A  imittedly,  many  of  these  sales  were 
cause  I  more  by  the  provision  in  section 
4942  ( f  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  which 
requii  id  the  foundations  to  increase  the 
total  'ield  of  their  holdings  in  order  to 
meet  ;he  minimum  payout  provision  of 
that  s  iction.  Other  foundations,  however, 
have  roluntarily  set  upon  a  course  of 
divers  flcation,  because  they  realize  the 
wlBdoi  1  and  prudence  of  having  a  com- 
pletely diversified  portfolio.  Unfortu- 
nately there  remains  many  private  foun- 
dation >  that  have  taken  no  action  or 
made  iny  attempt  to  protect  the  interest 
of  the;  charitable  beneficiaries  by  failing 
to  ests  alish  a  policy  of  prudent,  diversi- 
fied in  'estments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  years  I  have 
been  s  udying  the  need  to  insure  that  the 
tax -ex  jmpt  funds  held  by  private  foun- 
dation I  are  used  solely  for  charitable 
purpos  ss.  While  the  provisions  of  the  Tax 
Refon  I  Act  of  1969  relating  to  tax- 
exemp  private  foundations  were  ad- 
dresse  to  many  major  aresis  of  abuse,  the 
provls  )ns  I  am  introducing  today  will 
imiwt)^  B  and  refine  the  existing  provi- 
sions i  nd  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  care- 
fully <  onsider  these  proposals.  A  copy 
of  the  bills  introduced  follows: 

HJt.  6728 
A  bUl  I  3  provide  that  the  receipts  from  the 
exclsi  t&x  based  on  the  investment  Income 
of  pi  ivate  foundations  shall  be  used  for 
the  ( Lipervlslon  of  the  activities  of  such 
foun(  atlons 


Be 

Repres^tat 

Americi 

Secxioi 


i^enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
ives    of    the    United    States    of 
in  Congress  assembled, 
1.  Crxation  or  Tkttst 


(a)  1  iustPund. — 

( 1 )  ]  w  OKNiRAL. — There  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished I  n  the  books  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as 
the  "Ti  ust  Fund  for  the  Supervision  of  Pri- 
vate Pc  jndatlons  "  (referred  to  in  this  Act  as 
the  "T  ust  Fund").  The  Trust  Fund  shall 
remain  available  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion and  shall  consist  of  such  amounts  as  ^ 
may  bejapproprlated  to  it  and  deposited  in  It 
as  pro«ded  in  subsection  (b).  Amounts  In 
the  Trmst  Fund  may  be  used  only  for  (1) 
the  suaervision  of  the  activities  of  private 
foiiads  ;ions  are  provided  in  this  Act,  and  (2) 
the  ret  im  of  excess  amounts  to  the  private 
founds  lions  as  provided  In  section  4940(d)  of 
the  Im  smal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(5)  "rustee. — The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury sh  lU  be  the  trustee  of  the  Trust  Fund. 

(3)  "he  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  re- 
port ti  the  Congress  not  later  than  March  1 
of  eac  1  year  on  the  operation  and  status  of 
the  Ti  List  Fund  during  the  preceding  year. 
Each  <  ich  report  shall  Include  a  summarji^f 
the  re  >orts  of  the  State  agencies  for  the 


preceding  year  made  to  him  under  section 
2(c).  Each  such  report  shall  be  printed  as  a 
House  document  of  the  session  of  the  Con- 
gress to  which  the  report  Is  made, 
(b)  Appropriationb. — 

(1)  In  general. — There  is  hereby  appro- 
priated to  the  Trust  Fund,  out  of  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
amounts  equivalent  to  100  percent  of  the 
taxes  received  In  the  Treasury  after  Deoem- 
ber  31,  1973,  under  section  4940  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  ex- 
cise tax  based  on  the  Investment  Income  of 
private  foundations) . 

(2)  Method  of  transfer. — The  amounts  ap- 
propriated by  paragraph  (1)  shall  \>e  trans- 
ferred from  tizne  to  time  from  the  general 
fimd  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Trust  Fund  on 
the  basis  of  estimates  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  amounts  received  in  the 
Treasury  under  such  section  4940.  Proper  ad- 
justments shall  be  made  In  the  amoxints 
subsequently  transferred  to  the  extent  prior 
estimates  were  in  excess  of  or  less  than  the 
amounts  required  to  be  transferred. 

Sec.  2.  Patmxnts  to  State  Oovxrnmzmts. 

(a)  General  Rule. — The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  sbaU,  for  1974  and  for  each  cal- 
endar year  thereafter,  pay  out  of  the  Trust 
Fund  to  the  government  of  each  qualifying 
State  an  amount  equal  to  the  entitlement 
of  such  State  (determined  under  section  3). 
Such  payments  shall  be  made  in  InstaU- 
ments,  but  not  less  often  than  once  for 
each  quarter.  Such  payments  for  any  year 
may  be  InltlaUy  made  on  the  basis  of  esti- 
mates. Proper  adjustments  shall  be  made  In 
the  amount  of  any  payment  to  a  State  gov- 
ernment to  the  extent  that  the  payments 
previously  made  to  such  government  under 
this  Act  were  In  excess  of  or  less  than  the 
amounts  required  to  be  paid. 

(b)  QtTALirTiNc  State. — For  purposes  of 
this  Act,  a  State  shall  be  a  qualifying  State 
for  any  year  If.  before  the  beginning  of  such 
year,  such  State  establishes  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (1) 
that  it  wlU  have  In  opteration  throughout 
such  year  a  State  agency  which  will  audit 
the  private  foundations  over  which  such 
State  has  jurisdiction  and  wUI  exercise  sub- 
stantial supervision  over  their  activities  to 
ensure  that  such  private  foundations  will 
promptly  and  properly  use  their  funds  for 
charitable  purposes,  and  (2)  that  It  will 
comply  with  subsection  (c) . 

(c)  Reports. — Each  State  shall,  for  each 
year  for  which  It  receives  funds  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  make  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  before  February  1  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Such  report  shall  Include — 

(1)  a  full  accounting  for  the  funds  re- 
ceived by  such  State  during  the  year. 

(2)  a  detaUed  description  of  the  activities 
of  the  private  foundations  supervised  by  the 
State,  and 

(3)  such  other  Information  relating  to  pri- 
vate foundations  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  State  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  by  regulations  prescribe. 

Sec.  3.  ENrrrLEMENT  of  States. 

(a)  Basic  Amount. — Each  State  which  is 
a  qualifying  State  for  a  year  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  for  such  year  a  basic  amount  of 
$250,000. 

(b)  ADDmoNAL  AMOtTNT. — Each  state 
which  Is  a  qualifying  State  for  a  year  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  for  such  year  ( in  addi- 
tion to  the  basic  amount)  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to — 

(1)  the  excess  of  (A)  50  percent  of  the 
amount  appropriated  to  the  Trust  Fund  for 
such  year  under  section  1(b),  over  (B)  the 
sum  of  the  basic  amounts  payable  to  quali- 
fying States  for  such  year  under  subsection 
(a)   of  this  section,  as 

(2)  the  aggregate  fair  morket  value  of  the 
noncharitable  assets  of  all  the  private  foun- 
dations which  have  their  principal  place  of 


business  In  that  State  bears  to  a  similar 
aggregate  fair  market  value  determined  for 
aU  the  qualifying  States. 

(c)  Valuation  Date;  Noncharitable  As- 
sets.— For  purposes  of  subsection  (b)  (2)  — 

(1)  Value  deteruinxo. — Fair  market  value 
for  any  year  shaU  be  determined  as  of  the 
first  day  of  such  year. 

(2)  Noncharitable  assets. — The  nonchar- 
itable assets  of  any  private  foundation  are 
all  of  the  assets  of  the  foundation  except 
those  being  used  (or  held  for  use)  directly 
In  carrying  out  the  fovmdatlon's  exempt 
p\irpose. 

Sec.  4.  Supervision  bt  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

(a)  One-Halp  of  Trust  Fund  Amounts 
Mat  Be  Used  bt  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice.— Not  to  exceed  50  percent  of  the  amount 
appropriated  to  the  Trust  Funil  for  any 
period  may  be  xised,  as  provided  by  appro- 
priation Acts,  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice to  supervise  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  42  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  private  founda- 
tions) or  otherwise  to  supervise  the  activities 
of  private  foundations. 

(b)  Excess  Amounts  Mat  Be  Used  bt  State 
Agencies. — ^If,  for  any  period,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  determines  that  the  full 
amount  which  may  be  appropriated  under 
subsection  (a)  exceeds  the  amount  needed 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  carry  out 
the  supervision  set  forth  in  subsection  (a), 
he  shaU  certify  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  Senate  the  amount  which 
he  determines  to  be  in  excess  of  the  needs 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Any  amount 
so  certified  may  be  appropriated  for  distri- 
bution to  the  State  agencies  of  quaillfylng 
States  In  the  same  proportion  as  additional 
amounts  are  apportioned  among  the  States 
under  section  3(b)  for  the  year  In  which 
the  certification  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Is  made. 

Sec  5.  Section  4940  Amounts  Not  Needed 
roR  Supervision  to  Be  Returned 
TO  Private  Foundations. 

(a)  Credit  or  Refund  of  Excess 
Amounts. — Section  4940  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  excise 
tax  based  on  Investment  Income)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new   8ut)sectlon : 

",(d)  Credit  or  Refund  of  Excess  Amounts 
to  Private  Foundations. — 

"(1)  In  general. — If.  at  the  close  of  the 
taxable  year,  the  balance  in  the  Trust  Fund 
for  the  Supervision  of  Private  Foundations 
exceeds  an  SLmount  equal  to  25  percent  of 
the  aggregate  amount  expended  out  of  such 
Trust  Fund  during  such  year  for  supervision 
by  the  State  agencies  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  of  the  activities  of  private  foun- 
dations, then  such  excess  shall  be  returned 
to  the  private  foundations  as  provided  In 
this  subsection. 

"(2)  Credft  or  refund. — There  shall  be 
allowed  to  each  private  foundation,  as  a 
credit  against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  sec- 
tion for  the  taxable  year,  an  amount  equal 
to  such  private  foundation's  pro  rata  share  of 
any  excess  determined  under  paragraph  (1) 
for  such  year.  If,  in  the  case  of  any  private 
foundation,  the  amount  of  any  credit  under 
the  preceding  sentence  for  the  taxable  year 
is  greater  than  the  amount  of  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  subsection  (a)  for  such  year,  the 
amount  by  which  such  credit  exceeds  such 
tax  shall  be  considered  an  overpayment  of 
tax  for  such  year. 

"(3)  Private  foundation's  pro  rata 
SHARE. — For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2).  the 
pro  rata  share  of  any  private  foundation  of 
any  excess  determined  under  paragraph  (1) 
for  the  taxable  year  shall  be  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  excess 
as  (A)  the  aggregate  amount  payable  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  by  the  private 
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foundation  for  the  taxable  year  and  all  prior 
taxable  years  beginning  after  the  laat  taxable 
yeaj  for  which  an  excess  was  ret\irn*d  to  the 
private  foundations  under  thla  subsection 
bears  to  (6)  a  similar  aggregate  de«nnlned 
for  all  private  foundations." 
,  (b>  CKTorr  or  Retuito  To  Bk  Theatkd  as 
DiSTSiBirrABLE  Amottnt. — Section  43 43(d)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (defining 
"distributable  amount"  for  purposes  of  the 
taxes  o"h  failure  to  distribute  ln<ome)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  perloil  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  <2)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof",  and  Increased  by",  and  adding  after 
pamgraph  (3)  the  following  new  paftigrapb: 
'•(3)  the  aggregate  amount  credit  »d  or  re- 
funded to  tne  private  foundation  for  the 
taxable  year  under  section  4940(d)  .^ 
Sec.  6.  Mkantno  or  Txsms. 

(a)  St  ATX. — For  purposes  of  this  I  Act,  the 
term  "State"  Includes  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia,       v^ 

(b)  Tkar. — For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
ter^  "year"  means  the  calendar  yes  r. 

H.R.  5739 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revedue  Code 

at  1954  to  require  private  foundations  to 

diversify  their  holdings 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
Representatives    of    the    United 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Thit 
4944  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Codo 
(relating    to    taxes    on    Investmeii 
Jeop«u-dlze  charitable  purpose)    Is 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
me^  subsection  : 

"(fy-PaUure  To  Diversify  PortfoUjo 

"(1)  Treated    as    jeopardizing 
purpose. — ^Por  purposes  of  this  section 
each  day  on  which  a  private  foiindatlon 
to  dispose  of  any  nondlverslfled  holejlng 
foundation  shall  be  treated  as  ma: 
vestment.  In  an  amount  equal  to  thu 
of  such   nondlv««lfled   holding, 
manner  as  to  Jeopardize  the  carrying 
its  charlttkble  purposes. 

"(2)   Nondlverslfled  holding  defined 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
diversified  holding'  means  the 
any)    by    which    the    value   of   th« 
foundation's  holdings  of  stock  and 
gatlons  of  any  corporation  exceed 
of  the  value  of  the  total  assets  of 
foundation. 

"(3)  Determination  date. — For 
'  this  section,  the  amoiint  of  the 
fled  holding  of  a  private  foundatic^ 
corporation  for  any  period  shall 
ml^ed — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  the  taxes 
subsection  (a)  for  any  year  (or  part 
on  the  day  in  the  year  (or  part  thereof) 
which  the  amount  of  the  nondlverslfed 
Ing'  was  the  greatest,  or 

"(B)   In  the  case  of  the  taxes 
subsection  (b).  on  the  day  In  the 
period  on   which   the  amount  of 
diversified  holding  was  the  greatest . 

"(4)    Short-term  nondlverslflcath  tn 
disregarded. — Paragraph   (1)   of  thUi 
tloo  shall  not  apply  to  the  holdlnis 
private  foundation  in  any  corporat]c 
such  '  foundation    has    had 
holdings  in  such  corporation  on  eich 
lea^t  189  days  occurring  after  the 
the  enactment  of  this  sul^ctlon 

"(5)    5-year  period  to  dispose  ol 
holdings. — This  subsection  shall 
to  stock  and  debt  obligations  held  b; ' 
vate  foundation  on  March  1.  1973 
date  which  Is  5  years  after  the  da^ 
enactment   of   this   subsection. 

"(6)  5-year  period  to  dispose  of 
quests,  etc. — If.  after  March  1,  1 
is  an  Increase  In  the  holdings  of 
debt  obligations  (other  than  by 
by  the  private  foundation)  held 
vate  foundation,  this  subsection 
apply  to  the  stock  and  debt  obligations 
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resenting such  Increase  until  the  expiration 
of  5  years  after  the  later  of — 

"(A)  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section, or 

"(B)  the  date  on  which  such  increase  In 
lioldlngs  occurs. 

"(7)  Controlled  group  of  corporations 
treated  as  one  corporation. — For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  all  corporations  which  are 
component  members  of  the  same  controlled 
group  0*  corporations  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  1563)  shall  be  treated  as  one  cor- 
poration." 


TERMINATION  OP  U.S.  PARTICIPA- 
TION IN  SEATO  AND  CENTO 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  a  House  resolution  ex- 
pressing "the  sense  of  the  House"  that 
the  U.S.  Government  should  give  the 
requisite  notice  of  Its  intention  to  ter- 
minate its  participation  in  the  SEATO 
treaty  organization  and  in  the  tliree  bi- 
lateral agreements — with  Pakistan,  Tur- 
key and  Iran — which  were  entered  Into 
in  1959  pursuant  to  the  Baghdad  Pact — 
CENTO.  This  would,  no  doubt,  have  the 
effect  of  bringing  the  SEATO  and 
CENTO  organizations  to  an  end. 

These  treaties  are  anachronlstle  relics 
of  the  frigid  period  of  the  Cold  War.  At 
the  opening  session  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
Conference  at  Manila  on  September  6, 
1954,  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster 
Dulles  said: 

We  have  come  here  to  establish  a  collec- 
tive security  arrangement  for  Southeast 
Asia.  .  .  .  We  are  united  by  a  common  dan- 
ger, the  danger  that  stems  from  Internation- 
al conuniinlsm  and  its  Insatiable  ambition. 

He  spoke  of  "the  vast  land  armies  of 
which  international  commimism  disposes 
in  Asia,"  and  he  made  no  distinction  be- 
tween Soviet  Russia  and  mainland  China. 

The  atmosphere  was  the  same  when 
the  original  Baghdad  Pact  between  Iraq 
and  Turkey  was  signed  In  1955  and  when 
the  United  States  joined  with  Iran,  Pak- 
istan. Turkey  and  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  Declaration  of  July  28,  1958,  af- 
firming that  the  need  for  the  Baghdad 
Pact  was  "greater  than  ever"  and  Indi- 
cating that  the  United  States  was  In  ef- 
fect Joining  the  so-called  Centrtil  Treaty 
Organization.  Pursuant  to  that  Declara- 
tion, on  March  5,  1959.  the  United  States 
entered  into  bilateral  agreements  with 
Pakistan,  Iran  and  Turkey  providing  for 
"such  appropriate  action,  including  the 
use  of  armed  forces,  as  may  be  mutually 
agreed  upon"  In  the  event  of  aggression. 

The  SEATO  treaty  and  each  of  these 
bilateral  agreements  provide  that  any  of 
the  parties  may  terminate  its  participa- 
tion on  one  year's  written  notice.  My  res- 
olution would  express  the  "sense  of  the 
House"  that  such  notice  should  now  be 
given  in  each  case. 

In  contrast  to  the  relatively  clear-cut 
commitments  of  the  NATO  treaty,  the 
obligations  of  the  parties  under  the 
SEATO  and  CENTO  agreements  are 
vague  and  uncertain.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  they  have  been  interpreted  in 
very  different  ways  by  the  signatories. 
For  example,  the  United  States  has 
argued  that  its  participation  in  the  Viet- 
nam war  was  required  by  its  SEATO 
commitment,  while  Britain  and  France, 


also  signatories  to  the  SEATO  treaty,  saw 
no  such  obligation  in  the  treaty.  Such 
vagueness  is  dangerous:  it  creates  un- 
certainty and  hence  instability. 

It  Is  high  time  that  the  United  States 
should  rethink  the  question  of  whether 
these  treaties  are  desirable  rr  not.  They 
should  not  be  allowed  to  stay  on  the  books 
just  because  to  do  so  is  to  follow  the  line 
of  least  resistance. 

Why,  for  example,  should  the  United 
States  today  have  a  separate  treaty  with 
Pakistan?  The  treaty  with  Turkey  would 
seem  to  be  superfluous  since  Turkey  I« 
a  member  of  NATO.  With  respect  to 
Iran,  there  is  perhaps  a  reason  for  a 
mutual  defense  agreement,  since  we  have 
enjoyed  an  exceptionally  close  relation- 
ship with  Iran  for  many  years.  But  If 
so,  the  agreement  should  be  clear  and 
specific,  and  not  subject  to  the  danger  of 
conflicting  interpretations. 

All  of  these  questions  should  be  re- 
examined, especially  in  the  light  of  our 
new  relationships  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

My  principal  purpose  in  introducing 
this  resolution  is  to  stimulate  such  re- 
examination. I  hope  that  hearings  on  the 
resolution  will  be  held  by  the  appropriate 
subcommittees  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  preferably  sitting  jointly. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 

H.  Res.  311 
House  Resolution  Expressing  the  sense  of  the 

House  of  Representatives  that  the  United 

States  terminate  Its  part  in  SEATO  and 

CENTO 

Whereas,  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  De- 
fe' se  Treaty  (SEATO)  and  the  agreements 
of  March  5,  1959,  between  the  United  States 
and  Pakistan,  between  the  United  States 
and  Iran,  and  between  the  United  States 
and  Turkey  (entered  into  pursuant  to  the 
Declaration  of  July  38.  1958.  concerning  the 
Baghdad  Pact  (CENTO) )  each  provide  that 
a  signatory  government  may  cease  to  be 
a  party  to  the  treaty  or  agreement  one  year 
following  written  notice  to  that  effect,  and 

Whereas,  the  parties'  obligations  and  com- 
mitments under  these  treaties  and  agree- 
ments are  vague  and  have  been  variously 
Interpreted  by  the  signatory  governments, 
and 

Whereas,  these  treaties  and  agreements 
have  outlived  any  usefulness  they  may  once 
have  had :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that :  -    S 

(1)  the  United  States  Oovemment  shovUd 
promptly  deposit  written  notice,  in  accord- 
ance with  Article  X.  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
Collective  Defense  Treaty  (TIAS  3170)  of  its 
Intention  to  cease  being  a  party  to  the  treaty 
at  the  end  of  one  year;   and 

(2)  the  United  States  Government  sbotild 
promptly  give  written  notice.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  three  bilateral 
agreements  of  March  6,  1959,  with  Pakistan 
(TIAS  4190) ,  with  Iran  (TIAS  4189)  and  with 
Turkey  (TIAS  4191),  entered  Into  pursuant 
to  the  Declaration  of  July  38,  1958,  respecting 
the  Baghdad  Pact,  of  its  intention  to  ter- 
minate such  agreements  at  the  end  of  one 
year. 

The  following  article  by  the  distin- 
guished columnist  Clayton  P^tchey  is 
higliiy  pertinent  : 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  37,  1978) 

OlVlNG  SEATO  THE  Btro 

(By  Clayton  Prltchey) 
Wa^hinotom. — Sen.    Robert    Byrd     (D-W. 
Va.),  IS  the  assistant  majority  leader  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  He  is  a  capable  but  provincial 
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polltlcj  tn;  until  a  few  days  ago  he  was  never 
known  to  express  an  opinion  on  foreign  pol- 
icy. He  ice.  It  is  all  the  more  astonishing  to 
hesr  h  m  make  one  of  the  inost  constructive 
of  all  I  ietnameee  post-ceasd^fire  propK>sal6. 

He  1  links  it's  time  for  us  to  withdraw 
from  t  ae  Southeast  Asia  lYeaty  Organiza- 
tion— t  le  mischievous  SEATO  that  has 
mevit  nothing  but  trouble  for  the  United 
States  ince  former  Secretary  of  State  Dulles 
invent*  i  It  almost  20  years  ago  to  legalize 
Americ  m  meddling  In  Asian  affairs. 

Sen.  Byrd.  stating  it  politely,  says  the 
treaty  lasn't  served  U.S.  Interests.  And  he 
adds:  All  SEATO  has  done  Is  talk.  The 
pact  hi  8  no  power  to  unite  Its  members  In 
efforts  M  maintain  peace  and  security,  and 
thus  fa  Is  Its  basic  purpose." 

Actu  lly.  it  has  tempted  the  U.S.  to  disturb 
the  pel  ce  rather  than  maintain  It.  So  now 
Is  the  ;lme,  following  the  lead  of  some  of 
the  tr«  ity's  other  signatories,  to  get  out — 
before  t  leads  us  into  more  Asian  misad- 
ventiu-(  B. 

With  possibly  one  or  two  exceptions,  none 
of  the  other  members  of  SEATO  has  ever 
had  m  ch  use  for  the  treaty.  It  has  never 
really  1  een  what  Its  name  Implies,  for  aside 
from  1  3alland,  no  Southeast  Asian  nation 
would  J  >in  It. 

Brlta  n  and  France  reluctantly  Joined  In 
ordtr  t  I  humor  Washington.  Australia  and 
New  Z«  iland  came  in  because  they  depend 
on  the  U.S.  to  protect  them.  Thailand  and 
the  Phi  Ipplnes  are  quasl-U.S.  satellites.  Pak- 
istan, t  the  time,  was  also  one  of  our 
client  s  ates. 

Althc  ugh  Washington  has  for  years  in- 
voked £  EATO  as  legal  authority  for  interven- 
ing In  South  Vietnam,  it  should  be  noted 
that  tb  s  Saigon  government  is  not  a  signa- 
tory. Ii  deed,  the  treaty  doesnt  even  recog- 
nize th  >  existence  of  a  state  of  South  Viet- 
nam, b  It  only  of  a  state  of  Vietnam,  which, 
under  be  1954  Oeneva  agreement,  meant 
Hanoi. 

It  wa  int  untU  after  the  U.S.  began  send- 
ing in  fround  troops  that  former  President 
Jobnsoi  I  suddenly  discovered  (tn  1966)  that 
under  i  EATO  we  had  to  defend  South  Viet- 
nam. '"^  Te  axe  in  Vietnam,"  the  late  President 
proclaU  led,  "because  the  United  States  and 
our  alii  !S  are  committed  to  meet  the  common 
danger  of  aggression  in  Southeast  Asia." 

This  was  news  to  our  aUles.  The  other 
major  signatories  of  the  treaty — Britain, 
France  »nd  Pakistani — have  never  recognized 
any  obligation  to  help  Saigon.  Pakistan,  in 
fact.  1ms  since  withdrawn  from  SEATO. 
France  Is  inactive. 

The  »ew  Prime  ^!lnlster  of  New  Zealand, 
who  terns  SEATO  has  "atrophied,"  says,  "We 
need  ail  organization  which  brings  countries 
together  rather  than  separates  them,  as 
SEATO  jdoes."  Australia  also  is  close  to  with- 
drawal.! 

Sen.  fiyrd  can  render  a  real  public  service 
if  he  now  goes  on  to  show  how  the  American 
people  Iwere  deceived  into  thinking  that 
SEATO  jlmposed  on  them,  a  s{u:red  commit- 
ment t*  fight  for  Vietnam.  That  question 
ought  to  be  clearly  settled,  so  that  it  can 
never  b4  exploited  again. 

IHe  iuestlon  first  arose  when  the  treaty 
was  beftre  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1956  for  rati- 
fication! The  then  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  Sen.  Walter  Oeorge 
said  (w|th  the  approval  of  Secretary  DuUes) 
"I  canix>t  emphasize  too  strongly  that  we 
have  nojobllgatlon  to  take  positive  measures 
of  any  kind.  All  we  are  obligated  to  do  is 
consult  together  about  it." 

DuUe^  himself  told  the  Senate,  "We  do  not 

■  dedicate  any  major  elements  of  the 

iry  establishment  to  form  an  army 

in  this  area  .  .  ."  Yet,  in  the  end. 

President  did  just  that — without 

^g  Congress,  the  public  or  even  the 

ibers  of  SEATO. 
I  his  election  1968,  President  Nixon 
i  SEATO  as  a  "somewhat  anachronis- 


tic relic,"  while  Henry  Kissinger  was  caUing 
it  "moribund."  Once  in  the  White  House, 
however,  their  criticism  ceased. 

Now  that  Nixon  is  disengaging  from  Viet- 
nam, it  might  be  a  good  time  for  him  to 
substitute  for  SEATO  a  policy  he  once  enun- 
cUted  at  Manila.  He  said:  "Peace  in  Asia 
cannot  come  from  the  United  States.  It  must 
come  from  Asia.  The  people  of  Asia,  the  gov- 
ernments of  Asia — they  are  the  ones  who 
must  lead  the  way  to  peace  in  Asia."  Amen. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1973 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  Act  of  1973,  a  comprehen- 
sive bill  which  liberalizes  eligibility  re- 
quirements and  benefits  under  social 
security,  medicare,  and  Federal  supple- 
mentary security  income.  This  legislation 
is  vitally  needed  to  provide  improved 
coverage  for  the  elderly,  the  disabled, 
and  the  blind. 

Last  year  in  the  92d  Congress,  we 
fought  successfully  for  a  20-percent 
across-the-board  rise  in  social  security 
benefits  and  other  improvements  in  the 
social  security  law.  However,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, much  more  remains  to  be  done  if  so- 
cial security  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  its 
beneficiaries. 

There  are  40  provisions  in  my  bill,  and 
many  of  them  have  been  drawn  up  In 
response  to  requests  and  comments  from 
my  constituents.  Some  of  the  provisions 
are  based  on  suggestions  which  were 
made  to  me  by  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens,  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Persons,  and  the  National 
Retired  Teachers  Association.  All  of  these 
provisions  are  aimed  at  helping  to  bring 
about  a  better  life  for  the  senior  citizens 
of  our  society. 

I  have  sel  out  the  detailed  specifics  of 
each  provision  in  the  section-by-section 
analysis  of  this  bill  which  accompanies 
my  statement.  Consequently,  I  shall  here 
merely  outline  in  general  terms  the  prin- 
cipal elements  of  this  legislation. 

First,  my  bill  would  provide  partial 
funding  for  social  security  benefits  from 
general  Federal  tax  revenues.  The  effect 
of  this  would  be  to  transfer  some  of  the 
regressive  social  security  tax  burden  to 
the  far  more  progressive  Income  and 
estate  tax  structure. 

Second,  the  minimum  benefit  and  the 
minimum  primary  insurance  amount 
would  be  Increased.  The  result  would 
raise  the  minimum  monthly  benefit  from 
$85  to  $120.  P\irthermore,  if  a  worker  had 
paid  into  Social  Security  for  more  than 
15  years,  he  or  she  would  be  entitled  to 
receive  a  minimum  of  $8  times  the  num- 
ber of  years  worked — up  to  25  years  pro- 
viding a  minimum  monthly  boiefit  of 
between  $120  and  $200. 

Third,  this  bill  increases  to  $3000 
annually — $250  a  month — the  amount  of 
outside  earnings  which  are  allowed  with- 
out reducing  social  security  benefits. 

Fourth,  lump-sum  death  benefits  are 
Increased. 

Fifth,  forced  retireefe  would  be  eligible 
for  benefits  at  age  55. 


Sixth,  the  retirement  age  for  men  and 
women  would  be  lowered  to  62  with  full 
benefits.  Forced  retirees  would  be  eligible 
for  reduced  benefits  at  age  55. 

Seventh,  if  a  woman  has  worked  30 
years  under  social  security,  she  would 
receive  full  benefits  even  if  she  began  re- 
ceiving payments  before  age  62. 

Eighth,  eligibility  for  widows'  and  wid- 
owers' benefits  would  be  expanded. 

Ninth,  increased  benefits  would  be  paid 
to  beneficiaries  who  did  not  begin  receiv- 
ing payments  at  age  65  but  instead 
waited  until  a  later  age. 

Tenth,  the  definition  of  disability 
would  be  broadened  and  blind  persons 
would  be  made  eligible  for  disability  ben- 
efits after  6  quarters  of  social  security 
coverage. 

Eleventh,  marriage  or  remarriage  after 
age  60  by  a  surviving  beneficiary  would 
not  affect  that  person's  right  to  receive 
survivor's  benefits. 

Twelfth,  civil  service  and  social  secu- 
rity credits  would  be  interchangeable. 

Thirteenth,  special  housing  sdlow- 
ances  would  be  paid  to  low-income  senior 
citizens,  and  recipients  of  aid  to  the  aged, 
the  blind,  and  the  disabled  would  retain 
eligibility  for  food  stamps. 

Fourteenth,  the  first  $7,500  of  annual 
pension  Income  would  be  disregarded  in 
determining  eUgibility  for  Federal  sup- 
plementarj'  security  income  payments  in 
the  case  of  persons  over  age  70. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  would 
make  several  critically  needed  changes  in 
the  medicare  system. 

Medicare  recipients  would  no  longer 
be  charged  premiums  for  the  supple- 
mentary insurance  which  covers  doctors' 
bills.  All  deductibles  and  coinsurance 
would  be  eliminated,  thus  guaranteeing 
that  a  medicare  beneficiary  would  re- 
ceive totally  free  medical  care,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  paying  all  costs.  Medi- 
care would  pay  for  home  health  care  and 
nursing  services,  prescription  drugs 
dental  services,  eye  glasses,  flu  vaccine, 
and  orthopedic  shoes  and  braces  Medi- 
care coverage  would,  for  the  first  time, 
be  usable  abroad,  covering  beneficiaries 
whUe  they  are  In  Israel,  Italy,  Ireland. 
Greece,  or  any  other  country  with  qual- 
ity medical  services. 

Just  because  we  enacted  and  improved 
social  security  and  medicare  benefits  in 
1972  does  not  mean  that  this  Congress 
can  now  afford  to  relax  its  efforts  We 
must  remain  watchful  of  the  needs  of 
our  senior  citizens  who  are  burdened 
with  Inflation,  rising  food  costs.  Increased 
medical  expenses,  and  high  rents.  This 
Nation  owes  a  great  debt  to  the  senior 
citizens  whose  years  of  hard  work  and 
participation  in  our  democratic  proc- 
esses have  helped  to  build  America. 

In  the  hope  that  this  Congress  will 
rise  to  meet  the  challenge  of  providing 
them  with  a  good  standard  of  living  in 
their  golden  years,  I  am  introducing  this 
legislation. 

SECTION-BY-SECnON  ANALTSIS  OF  H.E.  5670. 
TH»  SOCIAL  SECtTRrry  AMEND  MEirrS  ACT 
OF    1973 

Tmjc  I 

Section  101  increases  the  minimum 
primary  insurance  amount  to  $120  per 
month. 

Section  102  provides  an  alternative  prl- 
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mary  insurance  amount,  equal  td  %6  mul- 
tiplied by  the  number  of  years  Up  to  25 
that  a  person  has  worked  under  social 
security  and  had  covered  eamii^s  equal 
tp  the  amounts  specified. 

Section  103  increases  the  soc 
rlty  tax  and  benefit  base  to 
yeEU". 

Section    104    increases    the 
amount  under  the  socitd  security  earn- 
ings  test   to   $3,000    a   year — 4250   per 
month.  , 

Also  provides  for  automatic  increases 
in  the  exempt  amount  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  rise  in  average  wages  ^axed  for 
social  security  purposes 

Section  105  increases  the  hmp 
death  payment  to  the  smaller 
times  the  primary  insurance  amount  or 
150  percent  of  the  maximum  primary  in- 
surance amovmt  shown  in  the  benefit  ta- 
ble in  effect  at  the  time  the  woijker  died. 

Section  106  lowers  the  retire 
to  62  with  full  benefits  and  to  6 
tuarlally  reduced  benefits 

Section  107  provides  that  wi 
widower's  benefits  shall  be  p 
widow  or  widower  if  that  perso 


al  secu- 
^5,000  a 

exempt 


•sum 
four 


lent  age 
with  ac- 

w's  and 
Id  to  a 
s  spouse 


died  whil^eceivlng  benefits  and  the  sur- 
vivor waAt  least  age  50  at  th 


time  of 
the  spouses  death- 

This  section  also  provides  that  benefits 
for  disabled  widows  and  widowers  shall 
be  paid  without  regard  to  thein  age. 

Furthermore,  a  widow  would  be  eligible 
for  widow's  benefits  at  age  55,  provided 
that  her  husband  was  insuredjby  social 
security,  even  if  he  had  not  qegun  re- 
ceiving benefits  at  the  time  of  ikis  death. 
Section  108  reinstates  full]  monthly 
benefits  to  a  social  security  recipient  who 
elects  to  receive  reduced  benefits.  Pull 
benefits  are  restored  at  the  age|  at  which 
the  reduced  benefits  received  0qual  the 
benefits  which  the  recipient  w«uld  have 
received  had  he  or  she  waited  until  the 
full  retirement  age  to  begin  receiving 
benefits.  I 

Section  109  provides  that  fprced  re- 
tirees may  begin  receiving  reduced  bene- 
*ts  at  age  55.  A  forced  retiree  is  defined 
as  a  pelrson  who  is  required  to  retire  be- 
fore age  60  or  who  is  unable  to  obtain 
employment  suited  to  his  experience  and 
abilities. 

Section  110  eliminates  the  actuarial  re- 
duction of  a  woman's  old-age  benefit 
(based  on  her  own  earnings)  which  ap- 
plies when  benefits  begin  before  age  65 
In  the  case  of  a  woman  who  has  had  at 
least  30  years  (120  quarters)  ol  work  \in- 
der  social  security. 

Section  111  provides  for  th<i  payment 
of  benefits  based  on  the  comb^ed  earn- 
ings of  a  husband  and  wife  C^hen  both 
have  worked  long  enough  to  (iualif y  for 
benefits)  in  cases  where  a  hlfeher  total 
payment  than  is  payable  undter  present 
law  woxild  result.  I 

Section  112  provides  that  If  a  bene- 
ficiary's payments  begin  after  sise  65,  that 
person  will  receive  Increased  lifetime 
payments  which  actuarially  equal  the 
lifetime  amount  he  or  she  would  have  re- 
ceived had  benefits  begun  at  age  65. 
Section  113  applies  the  age  62  benefit 


computation  point  for  men 
beneficiaries  and  eliminates 
phase-in  period  which  exists 
law. 


to  current 
Jie  2 -year 
in  present 


Section  114  amends  the  definition  of 
disability  so  that  disability  benefits  would 
be  payable  starting  after  the  third  month 
of  disability,  without  regard  to  the  ex- 
pected duration  of  the  disability. 

In  addition,  a  special  definition  of  dis- 
ability would  be  provided  for  workers 
who  are  age  55  or  over.  Under  this  def- 
inition, benefits  would  be  payable  if  the 
disability  was  one  that  prevented  the  per- 
son from  doing  his  regular  work  or  some 
other  type  of  work  which  he  had  done  at 
some  time  in  the  past. 

Section  115  permits  a  fully  insured  in- 
dividual to  receive  disability  benefits,  re- 
gardless of  when  his  insured  quarters  of 
coverage  were  earned.  This  eliminates 
the  recent  work  requirement  for  dis- 
ability benefit  eligibility. 

Section  116  provides  for  the  payment 
of  disability  insurance  benefits  to  blind 
people  who  have  at  least  six  quarters  of 
work  under  the  social  security  program, 
regardless   of   when   the   quarters   are 

Section  117  provides  monthly  benefits, 
similar  to  mother's  benefits,  to  widowers 
who  have  children  entitled  to  children's 
benefits. 

Section  118  provides  for  paying  month- 
ly benefits  to  the  dependent  parent, 
age  62  or  over,  of  a  retired  or  disabled 
worker. 

Section  119  provides  for  paying  child's 
benefits  to  a  fulltime  student  up  to  age 
24.  rather  than  age  22. 

Section  120  provides  for  the  payment 
of  benefits  to  divorced  wives  and  surviv- 
ing divorced  wives  who  had  been  married 
to  the  worker  for  at  least  10  years,  rather 
than  for  20  years  as  in  present  law. 

Section  121  eliminates  the  requirement 
that  a  husband  must  have  been  receiving 
at  least  one-half  of  his  support  from  his 
wife  in  order  to  qualify  for  husband's 
benefits,  and  it  eliminates  the  require- 
ment that  a  widower  must  have  been 
receiving  at  least  one-half  of  his  support 
from  his  deceased  wife  in  order  to  qualify 
for  widower's  benefits. 

Section  122  provides  that  marriage  or 
remarriage  after  a  person's  60th  birthday 
will  not  be  a  reason  for  terminating  bene- 
fits. 

Section  123  provides  that  employee  or 
self-employed  social  security  contribu- 
tions shall  be  optional  after  age  65. 

Section  124  permits  a  person  to  ex- 
change credits  between  the  social  secu- 
rity system  and  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment system  in  order  to  obtain  maxi- 
mum benefits  under  the  two  systems. 

Section  125  revises  the  social  security 
tax  schedule.  Revised  amounts  not  shown 
hi  draft. 

Section  126  provides  for  payments 
from  general  Federal  revenues  to  the 
social  security  tnist  funds.  The  pay- 
ments would  start  at  5  percent  of  the 
social  security  taxes  collected  for  fiscal 
year  1974  and  rise  by  5  percent  each 
year  imtll  the  payment  reaches  50  per- 
cent of  the  taxes  collected  for  fiscal 
1983  and  thereafter. 

Section  127  is  a  general  savings  pro- 
vision that  no  person's  present  social  se- 
curity or  supplemental  security  income 
benefit  may  be  reduced  as  a  result  of  any 
of  the  provisions  in  this  Social  Security 
Amendments  Act  of  1973. 


TTTLS   n 

Section  201  provides  that  people  en- 
titled to  cash  benefits  would  become 
automatically  entitled  to  supplementary 
medical  insurance  benefits  and  that  the 
cost  of  these  benefits  would  be  paid  out 
of  social  security  taxes.  Premiums  col- 
lected from  beneficiaries  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  be  abolished. 

Section  202  eliminates  all  deductibles 
and  coinsurance  under  medicare — ex- 
cept for  the  $1  deductible  on  drug  pre- 
scriptions contained  in  section  204.  Thus, 
the  Oovemment  would  pay  all  medicsd 
expenses  incurred  by  a  medicare  bene- 
ficiary. 

Section  203  extends  medicare  cover- 
age to  all  persons  who  are  receiving  so- 
cial security  disability  benefits. 

Section  204  provides  for  the  payment 
of  prescription  drugs  purchased  by  a 
medicare  beneficiary.  The  medicare  ben- 
eficiary would  pay  $1  of  the  cost  of  each 
prescription  and  this  amount  would  rise 
in  proportion  to  rises^n  the  future  cost 
of  prescription  drugs.  \. 

Section  205  extends  oie  coverage  of 
the  supplementary  medical  insurance 
program  to  Include  dental  services — 
except  for  cleaning  te^th — the  cost  of 
prescription  eyeglasses,  orthopedic  shoes 
and  braces,  the  services  of  an  optom- 
etrist, and  the  cost  of  influenza  vaccina- 
tion. 

Section  206  extends  medicare  coverage 
to  U.S.  citizens  outside  the  United 
States  imder  the  same  general  standards 
and  requirements  as  apply  within  the 
United  States. 

Section  207  provides  home  health  care 
and  private  duty  nursing  services  under 
medicare  and  medicaid.  This  section  also 
extends  fire  and  safety  standards  re- 
quirements to  intermediate  care  facilities 
and  expands  public  disclosure  require- 
ments of  finances,  expenses,  and  charges 
of  these  facilities. 

Finally,  this  section  authorizes  a  sub- 
sidy program  for  families  who  care  for 
their  elderly,  infirm  dependents  at 
home. 

TTTU!  in 

Section  301  extends  the  Federal  sup- 
plemental security  income  program — 
minimum  payment  of  $130  per  individ- 
ual, $195  per  couple — to  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Section  302  permits  a  disabled  or  blind 
person  to  receive  Federal  supplemental 
security  income  payments  regardless  of 
any  income  received  by  that  person's 
spouse  from  social  seciulty  or  railroad 
retirement. 

Section  303  provides  that  a  person  who 
has  reached  age  70  and  is  not  covered 
by  social  security,  and  who  would  be 
eUglble  for  the  minimum  Federal  supple- 
mental security  income — aid  to  the  aged, 
the  blind,  and  the  disabled — but  for  pri- 
vate pension  or  annuity  income  being 
received,  annually  shall  have  the  first 
$7,500  of  that  pension  or  annuity  dis- 
regarded in  determining  eligibility  for 
the  Federal  supplemental  security  In- 
come. 

Section  304  preserves  eligibility  for 
food  stamps  under  the  Federal  supple- 
mental security  income  program. 

Section  305  provides  special  housing 
allowances  from  social  security  to  elderly 
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SectiAi  401  increases  the  authorization 
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ear. 
a4dition.  it  postpones  from  July 
July  1977  the  date  by  which 
p^grams  will  have  to  offer  certain 
services  if  they  are  to  qualify 
grants   and  extends   from 
1973  to  June  30,  1977  the  au- 
to make  special  project  grants 
Jtates  for  maternity  and  infant 
l^alth  of   school   and   preschool 
and  dental  health  of  children. 


Fe<  eral 
3( 


ALASKA  OIL  ISSUE 

(Mr.  tjDALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  ii  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneou  5  matter.) 

Mr.  I  DALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  toda^I  am 
introduiing  legislation  which  would 
guaranl  se  the  American  people  a  timely, 
respond  ble,  and  independent  decision 
by  the  Congress  on  the  extraction  of 
badly  teeded  petroleimi  reserves  on 
Alaska'i  north  slope.  This  bill  was  In- 
spired I  y  no  industry,  consimier  or  con- 
servatic  n  group;  its  goal  is  neither  subtle 
subvers  on  nor  advancement  of  the  con- 
troverslil  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline.  Its 
only  objective  is  to  establish  a  reasonable 
deadlinj  for  a  decision  to  be  made  on 
Alaskari  oil,  and  to  require  that  in  arriv- 
ing at  t  lat  decision.  Congress  take  into 
account  the  best  available  scientific  ad- 
vice on  each  of  the  serious  alternatives 
whidi  h  sive  been  proposed. 

Much  of  the  anguish  associated  with 
this  issi  e  reaUy  stems  from  the  imwlll- 
Ingness  of  the  interests  involved  to  take 
their  ct^es  before  the  Congress  and  to 
request  >that  a  national  policy  decision 
be  madi.  To  the  contrary,  for  nearly  5 
years,  t  le  pipeline  issue  has  been  ban- 
died abc  Jt  from  the  administrative  agen- 
cies to  he  courts,  appoved  by  permits 
and  the  i  halted  by  injunctions.  The  net 
result  is  that  the  petroleum  lies  imtapped 
where  i  was  discovered  in  1968,  while 
the  Nat  on  moves  to  the  brink  of  a  seri- 
ous enei  gy  shortage. 

On  tl  e  heels  of  a  spectacular  court 
decision  the  Congress  now  finds  Itself 
In  the  nidst  of  the  fray.  Even  so  the 
Alaska  ill  issue  has  been  delivered  to  us 
in  the  s  leepskln  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  1 120 — the  basis  upon  which  a  Fed- 
eral cot  rt  recently  halted  pipeline  con- 
structio  a.  Ironically,  the  court  issued  Its 
Injimct  on  not  on  the  basis  of  environ- 
mental or  economic  considerations — 
even  tt  ough  these  are  paramount  and 
the  rea  .  points  of  dispute — but  rather 
because  the  righte-of-way  granted  to 
Alyeska  exceeded  the  outdated  limita- 
tions in  posed  by  a  half-century -old  stat- 
ute. 

The  <  iJongress  now  h£is  basically  three 
choices  First,  it  may  choose  to  approve 
a  smal .  technical  timendment  to  this 
anachp  nlstic  statute  Increasing  the 
width  c  :  rights-of-way  over  public  lands 


to  correspond  with  modem  technology. 
One  such  approach  is  currently  being 
supported  by  the  administration  and,  I 
take  it.  the  oil  Industry.  What  it  offers 
Congress  Is  an  apparently  painless  way 
to  approve  the  pipeline  without  encoun- 
tering the  broad  environmental  and  eco- 
nomic questions  Involved.  What  it  risks, 
I  fear,  is  an  imendlng  series  of  law  suits, 
continuing  delay,  and  ultimately  the  pos- 
sibility not  only  that  the  pipeline  would 
not  be  built,  but  that  no  transmission 
facility  of  any  kind  could  be  constructed 
in  time  to  relieve  severe  petroleimi  short- 
ages predicted  by  the  end  of  this  decade. 

A  second  proposal,  made  by  opponents 
of  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline,  is  that 
Congress  simply  approve  an  alternate 
route,  probably  through  Canada.  Let  me 
say  that  I  share  their  dissatisfaction 
with  the  level  of  attention  the  Canadian 
route  has  received  from  industry  and  the 
administration.  Furthermore,  I  share 
their  desire  to  impose  upon  Congress  the 
responsibility  for  making  a  positive  de- 
cision on  the  Alaskan  oil  question.  But 
the  fact  is,  the  Congress  is  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  a  responsible  decision  on 
this  alternative  imtil  adequate  engineer- 
ing studies  explore  its  feasibility  and 
negotiations  with  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment determine  the  availability  of 
rights-of-way. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
offers  Congress  still  another  choice.  My 
biU  would: 

State  that  it  is  the  policy  in  the  United 
States  to  undertake  timely  recovery  of 
petroleum  reserves  on  Alaska's  north 
slope. 

Direct  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment to  undertake  a  1-year  study  of 
all  the  viable  geographic  and  transmis- 
sion alternatives  and  report  back  fact 
and  conclusions  prior  to  congressional 
action.  At  the  same  time,  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  would  be  required  to  engage 
in  discussions  with  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment to  identify  and  clarify  its  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  rights-of-way. 

Require  that  within  60  days  of  sub- 
mission of  the  OTA  and  Interior  Depart- 
ment rep>orts.  Congress  take  positive  ac- 
tion to  approve  one  of  the  alternative 
methods  of  recovery.  Such  action  is  as- 
sured by  a  highly  privileged  resolution 
allowing  any  Member  to  bring  the  mat- 
ter directly  to  the  floor. 

The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment, 
a  new  arm  of  Congress,  would  be  asked 
to  form  conclusions  on  three  crucial 
questions : 

First.  Which  market  areas  In  the  con- 
tinental United  States  will  experience 
the  greatest  inmiediate  and  long-range 
demands  for  petroleum? 

Second.  Which  of  the  available  geo- 
graphical routes  will,  all  factors  con- 
sidered, best  meet  demand? 

Third.  Which  method  of  delivery  of 
the  alternatives  available,  including  but 
not  limited  to  rail,  pipeline,  and  ocean 
tanker,  is.  all  factors  considered,  the 
best  means  of  transmission? 

In  arriving  at  conclusions,  OTA  is  in- 
structed to  weigh  equally  environmental 
impact,  economic  costs  and  national  se- 
curity. 

In  discussing  the  merits  of  such  an 
approach,  let  me  address  myself  to  the 


public,  the  petroleum  industry  and  the 
conservation  movement. 

To  the  public:  Since  1968.  when  the 
oil  find  was  made  in  Alaska,  neither  you 
nor  the  Congress  has  been  allowed  to 
play  any  role  in  the  important  national 
decisions  relating  to  the  recovery  of  that 
needed  resource.  Those  decisions  to  date 
have  been  made  by  jwlitlcal  appointees 
serving  the  President  and  by  a  handful 
of  men  wearing  judicial  robes;  they 
have  been  influenced  by  an  industry 
committed  to  building  a  highly  contro- 
versial pipeline  and  by  established  con- 
servation and  consumer  groups  deter- 
mined to  oppose  it.  This  bill  offers  you 
a  chance  to  have  an  impact  on  a  signi- 
ficant national  decision  which  may  well 
determine  in  the  years  inunediately 
ahead  the  availability  of  gas  for  your 
automobile  and  oil  to  heat  your  home, 
as  well  as  the  environmental  risks  to  your 
waterways  and  beaches. 

To  the  petroleiun  industry:  You  have 
not  Edways  counted  me  as  one  of  your 
friends,  but  you  wiU  wsmt  to  carefully 
assess  this  bill  in  light  of  what  Is  offered 
your  industry.  First,  the  bill  recognizes 
that  North  Slope  oil  is  a  resource  which 
must  be  developed.  Second,  it  gives  you 
a  definite  time  frame  within  which  you 
will  have  a  decision  on  the  method  of 
development.  Once  this  bill  is  passed, 
you  would  know  that  in  14  months  the 
construction  of  transmission  facilities 
can  begin.  Third,  you  would  be  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that,  whatever  Congress 
decides,  that  is  national  policy  not  sub- 
ject to  harrassment  or  review  in  the 
courts. 

Finally  to  the  conservation  groups: 
You  have  done  a  service  to  the  Nation  by 
insisting  that  alternatives  to  the  poten- 
tially dangerous  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
be  thoroughly  explored.  That  is  pre- 
cisely what  is  proposed  In  this  bill — a 
unique  and  imblased  study  of  the  alter- 
natives by  a  new.  Independent  arm  of 
Congress.  Under  this  bill.  Congress  could 
decide  to  proceed  with  the  trans-Alaska 
route,  but  if  you  support  this  bill,  you  are 
guaranteed  the  decision  will  be  made  in 
an  open  forum  on  the  basis  of  the  best 
available  evidence.  That,  rather  than 
blind  opposition  to  the  pipeline,  has  been 
your  goal  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion in  these  Halls  of  the  increasing 
arrogance  of  the  executive  branch  in  at- 
tempting to  exercise  powers  belonging 
only  to  the  Congress.  I  submit  that  the 
Alaska  oil  situation  is  a  case  in  point.  For 
4  years  this  administration  has  done 
everything  within  its  power  to  circum- 
vent Congress  on  the  pipeline  issue.  Had 
it  not  been  for  a  rather  technical  viola- 
tion of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act.  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  tough  economic 
and  environmental  issues  at  stake,  it  may 
well  have  succeeded.  Having  been 
brought  up  short  by  the  court,  the  ad- 
ministration is  once  again  attempting  to 
evsule  the  issue  by  seeking  a  technical 
change  in  the  old  law  rather  than  a  full 
discussion  of  the  issue  and  a  decision  by 
Congress.  Such  a  policy  presiunes  two 
things:  the  willingness  of  Congress  to 
allow  a  monumental  decision  of  this  kind 
to  slip  through  the  back  door  and  the 
total  capitulation  of  those  who  have 
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Mr.  Speaker,  ultimately  the! 
will  be  forced  to  decide  the  >Jaska  oil 
Issue — ^whether  now  In  an  Info  med,  or- 
derly and  timely  manner  or  In  2  or  3 
years  after  another  round  of]  lawsuits 
and  maneuvering  within  thei  Federtil 
agencies,  with  an  energy  crisis  at  hand 
add  the  Congress  impotent  to  do  smy- 
thing  about  It. 

The  oil  Indiistry.  the  conservationists 
and  the  public  deserve  an  ans^rer — now. 

1  include  the  text  of  my  1111  to  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rsiiou): 

HJi.  5750 

A  bUl  to  authorize  the  constructloi  i  of  trans- 
inlaslon  faclUtles  for  deUvery  td  the  con- 
tinental United  States  of  peti^leum  re- 
■erres    located    on    the    North 

,    Alaaka,  and  for  other  pxuposei 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  an^  House  of 

Kepresentativea    of    the    United 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 

CJongreee  hereby  finds  that — 

*    (a)  energy  sources  are  In  short  ^pply  and 

th^  Congress  should  act  to  hasten  the  re- 

corery  of  underground  petroleum  fleserrea  on 

the  North  Slope  of  Alaska; 

(b)  the  alternative  methods  of  recovery 
and  delivery  of  such  petroleum  pbould  he 
thoroughly  studied  and  dlplomatlq  problems 
arising  from  the  adoption  of  any  Alternative 
should  be  Identified  and  clarified; 

(c)  the  study  of  alternative  a)ethods  of 
reeovery  and  delivery  should  thoroughly  con- 
sider and  examine  the  environmental  effects, 
economlo  costs,  and  national  sectirfty  aspecta 
of  such  recovery  and  delivery  method:  and 

(d)  no  decision  generally  afTebtlng  the 
siting  of  transmission  faclUtles  on  public 
land  In  Alaska  for  the  purposes  of  Recovering 
petroleum  from  the  North  Slope  fehoxUd  be 
mtlde  by  any  Federal  agency  untd  the  Con- 
gress has  had  an  opportunity  to  review  plans 
for  recovering  and  deUverlng  such  petroleimi 
reserves. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Director  of  th^  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  (hereafter  In  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "Director")  Ls  author- 
ized and  directed  to  conduct  a  [  thorough 
study  of  all  practical  methods  of  recovering 
and  delivering  to  the  contlnentkl  United 
States  the  petroleum  reserves  locaied  on  the 
North  Slope  of  Alaska.  The  Dtrejctor  shall 
report  his  findings  and  conclusions,  based 
on  the  study  authorized  by  the  section. 
to  the  Congress,  and  shall  file  a  final  re- 
port, based  on  such  study,  with  the  Con- 
gress within  the  one -year  period  Ibeglnnlng 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  th(s  Act.  In 
conductmg  the  study  authorized  b^  this  sec- 
tion, giving  equal  consideration  to  the  en- 
vironmental Impact,  economic  cost,  and 
national  security  aspects  of  all  bu($i  alterna- 
tive recovery  and  delivery  methods,  the  Di- 
rector shaU —  I 

( 1 )  Identify  and  define  those  market  areas 
in  the  continental  United  State«  that  are 
expected  to  experience  the  greatest  Immedi- 
ate and  long-range  demand  for  betroleum. 
as  weU  as  the  available  geographical  routes 
that  will,  considering  all  factors,  best  meet 
the  demand:  and 

(2)  determine  which  of  the  methods  of 
and  routes  for  the  recovery  and  delivery  of 
such  North  Slope  petroleum,  of  all  alterna- 
tives avaUable,  Including  but  not  limited  to 
raU,  plpeUne,  ocean  tanker,  or  euiy  combina- 
tion thereof,  aU  factors  considered.  Is  the 
best  recovery  and  delivery  method]  and  route 
for  such  North  Slope  p>etroleum.  | 

(b)  In  conducting  the  study  fiuthorlzed 
by  this  section  the  Director  Is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  such  contracts  with  jSUch  per- 
•ons.  Institutions,  or  agencies  ap  may  be 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  car^  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 


(c)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  secure 
from  any  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  Federal  Government  any  In- 
formation he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
his  functions  imder  this  Act.  Upon  request 
of  the  Director,  the  head  of  any  Federal  de- 
partment, agency,  or  instrumentality  is  au- 
thorized (1)  to  furnish  the  Director  such 
Information  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  his  functions  to  the  extent  It  is  avail- 
able to  or  procxirable  by  such  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  and  (2)  to  detaU 
to  temporary  duty  with  the  Director,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  such  personnel,  within 
his  administrative  Jurisdiction  as  the  Di- 
rector requests,  each  such  detaU  to  be  with- 
out loss  of  seniority,  pay,  or  other  employee 
status. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  enter  Into  negoti- 
ations with  the  government  of  Canada  to 
determine  the  feasibility  and  availability  of 
a  right-of-way  across  Canadian  territory  for 
the  construction  and  operation  of  transmis- 
sion faculties  for  the  petroleum  reserves  on 
the  North  Slope  of  Alaska.  The  Secretary 
shall  report  the  results  of  his  negotiations 
to  the  Congress  within  the  one-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  4.  AU  reports  required  by  this  Act 
to  be  filed  with  the  Congress  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  6.  Notwithstanding  any  other  law,  rule 
of  law.  or  any  order  or  decision  of  any  covirt, 
no  order  or  rule  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  or  of  any  other  Federal  agency  or  of- 
ficer of  the  United  States,  granting  a  right- 
of-way,  easement,  or  use  of  any  Federal  land 
for  the  development  and  operation  of  a  pipe- 
line for  the  transmission  of  petroleum  from 
the  North  Slope  In  Alaska  shaU  take  effect 
untU  the  end  of  the  sixty  day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  the  Director  files  his  final 
report  with  the  Congress  as  authorized  and 
directed  by  section  2  of  this  Act.  and  then 
only  If  the  Congress  has  not,  prior  to  the 
end  of  such  sixty  day  period,  adopted  a 
concxirrent  resolution  which  authorizes  a 
specific  alternative  method  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  such  petroleum  according  to  the 
procedure  specified  in  section  6  of  this  Act. 

Sec  6.  (a)  This  section  is  enacted  by 
Congress — 

( 1 )  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  and  as  such  they  are 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  but  applicable  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  that 
House  in  the  case  of  resolutions  described 
by  this  section;  and  they  supersede  other 
rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  Incon- 
sistent therewith;  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure 
of  that  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  "resolu- 
tion" means  only  a  concurrent  resolution, 
the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of  which 
Is  as  foUows:  "That  the  Congress  favors 
the  plan  for  the  development  of  a  trans- 
mission method  for  the  deUvery  of  North 

Slope  petroleum  described  as  follows:   

.".  the  blank  space  therein  being 

appropriately  filled;  but  does  not  Include  a 
concurrent  resolution  which  ^eclfies  more 
than  one  plan. 

(c)  A  resolution  with  respect  to  petroleum 
transmission  plan  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  Ho\ise  of  Representatives,  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
Senate,  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  ot 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
£.s  the  case  may  be. 


(d)  If  the  committee  to  which  a  resolution 
with  respect  to  a  petroleum  transmission 
plan  has  been  referred  has  not  reported  It 
at  the  end  of  10  calendar  days  after  Its 
Introduction,  It  Is  In  order  to  move  either 
to  discharge  the  conunlttee  from  further 
consideration  of  the  resolution  or  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  from  further  consid- 
eration of  any  other  resolution  with  respect 
to  the  petroleum  transmission  plan  which 
has  been  referred  to  the  committee. 

(e)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  individual  favoring  the  resolu- 
tion. Is  highly  privileged  (except  that  It  may 
not  be  made  after  the  committee  has  re- 
ported a  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same 
plan),  and  debate  thereon  shall  be  limited 
to  not  more  than  one  hour,  to  be  divided 
equaUy  between  those  favoring  and  those 
opposing  the  resolution.  An  amendment  to 
the  motion  Is  not  In  order,  and  It  Is  not  in 
order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(f)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  Is  agreed 
to  or  disagreed  to.  the  motion  may  not  be 
renewed,  nor  may  another  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
same  plan. 

(g)  When  the  committee  has  reported,  or 
has  been  discharged  from  further  consider 
atlon  of,  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a  pe 
troleum  transmission  plan.  It  Is  at  any  time 
thereafter  In  order  (even  though  a  previous 
motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been  dis- 
agreed to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution.  The  motion  Is 
highly  prlvUeged  and  is  not  debatable.  An 
amendment  to  the  motion  Is  not  in  order, 
and  It  is  not  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion  Is  agreed  to 
or  disagreed  to.  v 

(h)  Debate  on  the  resolution  -Shall  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  10  hours,  wb^ch 
shall  be  divided  equally  between  those  favor- 
ing and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  A 
motion  further  to  limit  debate  Is  not  de- 
batable. An  amendment  to,  or  motion  to 
recommit,  the  resolution  Is  not  In  order, 
and  It  Is  not  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  Is  agreed  to 
or  disagreed  to. 

(I)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  discbarge  from  committee,  or 
the  consideration  of.  a  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  a  petroleum  transmission  plan,  and 
motions  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
other  business,  shall  be  decided  without 
debate. 

(J)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be.  to  the  procedure 
relating  to  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a  pe- 
troleum transmission  plan  shaU  be  decided 
without  debate. 

Sec  7.  There  are  authorized  such  funds 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 


DR.  CHARLES  RICE  GADAIRE 

(Mr.  BOLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  1, 
1973,  Dr.  Charles  Rice  Oadaire  will  re- 
tire from  his  duties  as  special  assistant 
to  President  Harry  T.  Courinotes.  of 
American  International  College.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  laud  his  profound 
educational,  social,  and  administrative 
efforts.  Dr.  Gadalre,  or  Doc  Gadalre  as 
he  Is  popularly  known,  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  faculty  or  in  an  adminis- 
trative position  at  this  small  liberal  arts 
college  located  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  for 
the  past  37  years. 
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Dr.  Sadalre.  who  Is  a  native  of  Brook- 
fldd,  ^ass.,  received  his  bachelor's  de- 
gree li  biology  from  Clark  University. 
1933,  md  his  doctorate  from  the  Unl- 
verslt;  of  Toronto.  1935.  In  the  fall  of 
1985,  le  and  his  young  bride  moved  to 
Sprin  field,  Mass.,  and  E>r.  Gadalre  join- 
ed th(  faculty  of  American  International 
CoUes  J.  This  was  the  beginning  of  an 
Ulostifous  educational  career  that  would 
span  Nearly  40  years  and  touch  literally 
thou&  kuds  of  students. 

Dr.  Gadalre  has  been  an  active  mem- 
ber o:  the  community.  After  serving  as 
head  af  the  biology  department  for  11 
years,  he  became  head  of  the  entire 
science  department  in  1946.  Six  years 
later,  he  was  again  honored  by  being 
name*  director  of  student  activities.  In 
1957  le  was  named  dean  of  students  at 
the  c  ►liege,  a  post  he  subsequently  re- 
llngul  ihed  to  return  to  the  classroom  he 
so  foi  dly  loved.  The  graduating  class  of 
1967  (  sked  him  to  deliver  the  baccalau- 
reate BMldress. 

Dr.  Gadalre's  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments were  not  limited  entirely  to  the 
confix  es  of  the  classroom.  He  became  a 
frequsnt  lecturer  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, (ften  speaking  on  his  two  favorite 
topics ,  "The  College  Student  Today"  and 
"Envl  -onment — Critical  Issue  of  the  Sev- 
enties ,"  Due  to  his  astounding  foresight, 
Amer  can  International  College  initiated 
Its  m(  del  congress  program  which  would 
draw  accolades  from  across  the  Nation. 
Duriii  ?  World  War  n,  Dr.  Gadalre  as- 
sume! the  chairmanship  of  the  science 
depar  ment  of  Springfield's  High  School 
of  Co:  amerce  and  also  Instruced  a  course 
in  th  :  Army's  aircrew  cadet  program. 
In  19!  B  he  was  elected  an  honorary  mem- 
ber o  Alpha  Chi.  the  National  Honor 
Schol  irship  Society.  In  1968  he  was  ap- 
p<^t<  d  to  the  national  council  of  that 
soclet  r. 

Dr.  Gadalre  has  remained  active  In 
the  1<  cal  chapter  of  the  American  As- 
soclat  on  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence, ind  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Sc  lools  and  Colleges  of  the  Spring- 
field (Tancer  Education  Committee  of 
the  A  nerlcan  Cancer  Society.  He  also, 
quite  niraculously.  found  time  to  serve 
as  cha  irman  of  the  Ludlow.  Mass..  School 
Coqin  Ittee  and  as  corporator  of  the 
Wess(  n  Maternity  Hospital.  In  1958  he 
had  t  le  distinction  of  serving  as  chair- 
man (  r  the  National  Association  of  Stu- 
dent 'ersonnel  Cooperating  Committee 
of  tha  United  States,  an  organization  of 
colleg4  administrators.  He  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  i  the  Lions  Club. 

In  1J967  Dr.  Gadalre  was  named  dean 
of  coijtinuing  education  and  extension 
progr^ns.  This  helped  to  formulate  and 
later  '.  lunch  a  program  for  servicemen 
locate  at  nearby  Westover  Air  Force 
Base  t  >  earn  college  credits  while  serving 
Amerii  a.  He  Is  also  a  guest  lecturer  of 
blolog: '  at  Our  Lady  of  the  Elms  College 
In  Ch]  topee,  Mass. 

Whl  e  all  of  the  above  accomplish- 
ments of  the  very  popular  professor  are 
imprej  slve.  his  most  significant  mark  is 
the  sp  endid  Infiuence  he  brought  to  bear 
on  so  nany  young  people  with  whom  he 
came  fcito  contact.  Knovdng  how  deeply 
he  cared  about  their  future,  students 
naturally  responded  in  a  positive  man- 


ner. Although  we  certainly  live  iu  an  age 
of  remarkable  innovation,  Dr.  Gadalre 
never  lost  that  touch  that  helped  to  make 
him  the  great  and  benevolent  educator 
that  he  is. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gadalre  have  been  a 
credit  not  only  to  the  academic  com- 
munity, but  also  to  the  community  at 
large.  Dr.  Oadaire  will  be  missed  by  the 
college  at  which  he  taught,  and  he  will 
also  be  missed  by  the  citizens  of  the  area 
In  which  he  made  his  home. 


PROBLEMS  FACING  CITIES 

(Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIEI5  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  air  pollution,  congestion,  waste 
of  land,  and  economic  inefficiency  are 
just  a  few  of  the  many  problems  facing 
large  cities  due  to  backward  transporta- 
tion systems.  The  use  of  funds  now  ex- 
clusively allocated  to  urban  systems  from 
the  highway  trust  fund  for  the  creation 
of  mass  transit  systems  would  greatly 
alleviate  these  problems.  This  is  the  In- 
tent of  the  legislation  I  have  introduced 
today. 

Mass  transit,  in  the  form  of  buses, 
rails,  and  subways,  are  more  economical, 
safer,  and  more  efficient  than  automo- 
biles for  daily  commuting. 

By  the  end  of  this  decade,  if  not  sooner, 
we  will  face  a  great  energy  crisis.  Today, 
we  import  approximately  25  percent  of 
our  oil.  By  1985,  58  percent  of  our  oil  will 
be  imported  from  foreign  countries.  We 
expect  that  the  price  of  fuel,  by  thai, 
will  increase  100  percent.  We  must  offer 
commuters  a  safer  and  more  economical 
alternative  in  the  forms  of  public  trans- 
portation which  will  also  cut  back  the 
dally  use  of  fuel  by  almost  15  percent. 

ElmisslcHis  from  automobiles  cause  ap- 
proximately 90  percent  of  the  air  pollu- 
tion in  our  cities.  Autos  accoimt  for 
nearly  two-thirds  of  carbon  monoxide, 
more  than  one-half  of  hydrocarbons,  and 
two-fifths  of  nitrogen  oxide  in  the  air. 
Environmental  experts  say  that  "drastic 
measures"  will  have  to  be  taken  to  limit 
the  number  of  automobiles  entering  our 
cities  if  clean  air  standards  are  to  be 
achieved.  Already  such  a  measure  has 
been  formally  proposed  for  Los  Angeles 
by  WUUam  Ruckelshaus  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

Mass  transportation  would  greatly  de- 
crease the  number  of  automobiles  in  the 
cities,  making  them  considerably  easier, 
healthier,  and  cleaner  to  live  In. 

Land  in  urban  areas  is  scarce  and  mass 
transportation  would  reduce  the  amount 
of  land  being  wasted  on  parking  lots  or 
being  torn  down,  paved  over,  and  filled 
with  fumes  of  crawling  traffic  and  an- 
guished motorists. 

Our  highways  and  freeways  have  be- 
come so  clogged  and  backlogged  with 
commuters  and  marginal  users,  that  no 
one  really  benefits  from  highways  or  local 
In-town  arterials  and  streets.  One  major 
reason  for  the  decimation  of  downtown 
and  other  urban  shopping  areas  is  the 
impossibility  of  parking,  and  the  likeli- 
hood of  being  stranded  in  crawling,  foul 
smelling  traffic.  One  major  boon  to  urban 


business  would  be  to  make  urban  business 
as  convenient  as  shopping  centers.  Thus, 
urbanites  would  have  the  option  of  urban 
and  suburban  shopping  centers  while 
their  suburban  counterparts  could  shop 
with  ease  downtown  or  in  their  own  com- 
munity centers. 

Certainly  another  benefit  Is  that  other 
forms  of  transportation  would  benefit 
from  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  pri- 
vate single  occupant  automobiles.  Truck- 
ers and  taxi  operators  would  be  able  to 
deliver  their  goods  and  passengers  faster 
and  on  time,  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
both  and  increasing  business  for  both. 

Studies  have  shown  that  additional 
freeways  created  additional  congestion 
andthat  the  only  way  to  relieve  the  prob- 
lem Is  to  greatly  reduce  the  number  of 
private  automobiles  on  the  road  by  sub- 
stituting mass  transit. 

Mass  transit  Is  certainly  not  the  com- 
plete answer  to  solving  the  energy  crisis 
nor  to  cleaning  up  the  environment. 
Neither  Is  mass  transit  a  cure-all  for  our 
transportation  problems. 

However,  by  permitting  local  urban 
systems  the  option  of  trust  fund  moneys 
for  mass  transit,  we  would  provide  then 
an  effective  tool  to  help  solve  our  energy 
crisis,  clean  up  our  air,  use  land  more 
efficiently,  and  transport  people  in  a  safe, 
efficient,  and  economic  manner.  More- 
over, we  would  be  providing  an  opportu- 
nity to  utilize  the  full  potential  of  the 
automobile  as  transportation — a  poten- 
tial certainly  not  now  realized. 


MEDICAID  FOR  MIGRANTS 

(Mr.  E  DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  E  DE  LA  G-\RZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  ade- 
quate medical  care  has  been  declared  the 
right  of  all  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  I  beUeve  this  U  a  conclusion  with 
which  few,  if  any,  Americans  would  dis- 
agree. 

Unfortunately,  the  Federal  edict  which 
carries  this  declaration  does  not  also  pro- 
vide a  vehicle  for  providing  the  neces- 
sary medical  care.  Elspecially  neglected 
by  the  Federal  plans  designed  to  provide 
medical  care  for  medical  Indigents  are 
Individuals  living  in  either  rural  areas  or 
Inner  city  areas  and  not  employed  in  an 
industry  which  underwrites  the  cost  of 
an  employee  health  program. 

Migrant  workers,  of  whom  there  are  a 
great  many  in  my  south  Texas  congres- 
sional district,  £u-e  not  provided  any  form 
of  health  Insurance  by  their  employers. 
Federal  funds  In  large  amoimts  have 
been  dedicated  to  improving  the  life  of 
the  migrant  family.  But  the  brutal  truth 
Is  that  the  result  of  this  Federal  funding 
shows  little  relationship  between  the 
amount  of  money  expended  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  life  and  well-being  at 
the  migrant. 

The  lack  of  adequate  funds  for  migrant 
health  care  Is  a  glaring  example. 

I  report  with  sadness  that  unless  the 
indigent  patient  has  an  emergency  med- 
ical problem,  most  hospitals  caimot  ad- 
mit him  or  her  as  an  Inpatient.  P*unds 
are  lacking  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  Inpa- 
tient hospital  care.  Federal  regulations 
prevent  hospitals  from  charging  the  prt- 
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vate  pay  patient  or  medlcare-nJedlcald 
patient  for  the  expense  of  treattig  the 
medically  Indigent.  Adequate  capacity  is 
lacking  taadmit  all  patients  who  reqxilre 
elective  hospital  services.  I 

These  conditions  are  not  the  lault  of 
the  people  who  run  the  hospital!;.  They 
did  not  create  the  sitiiation.  They  can 
only  suffer  with  it. 

Listen  to  this  paragraph  in  a  etter  I 
received  recently  from  the  execu  ;ive  di- 
rector of  a  hospital  in  my  district: 

There  are  very  few  things  a  man  can  do 
that  Jmake  him  feel  lower  than  den  ylng  an 
Individual  admission  to  a  hospital.  Telling  a 
father  that  his  chUd  cannot  be  admitted  for 
elective  surgery  or  elective  diagnosis  pro- 
cedures is  a  frustrating  and  heartbreaking 
duty  for  any  man.  Th la  is  an  everydajr  occur- 
rence at  every  hospital  in  the  Vallej .  It  Is  a 
simple  matter  of  survival.  Hospitals  have  to 
be  reimbursed  for  the  costs  which  tl  le  Incur 
m  treating  a  patient. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  just  an  economic  fact 
of  life  that  someone,  somewhere  some- 
how, has  to  bear  the  cost  of  providing 
each  service  and  each  day  of  patie  nt  care 
rendered  by  the  hospital. 

The  plain  i&ct  of  the  matter  is  that 
church  operated  and  private  hosj  itals  in 
my  district  are  facing  extinction  1  )ecause 
they  cannot  handle  the  costs  of  treating 
medically  indigent  patients. 

Tlie  general  public  welfare  is  involved 
and  not  solely  from  the  viewpoint  of  hu- 
manitarlanism.  A  person  ill  withi  a  con- 
tagious disease  and  unable  to  i  receive 
treatment  almost  surely  will  spi 
contagion  throughout  the  commi 

These  citizens,  indigent  or  not, 
right  to  adequate  medical  care, 
maixy  of  them  in  my  district.  I " 
in  their  homes,  I  have  talked  wi' 
and  I  know  the  fear  approaching  terror 
which  strikes  their  hearts  with  the  on- 
slaught of  illness,  because  they  know  they 
cannot  pay  for  proper  treatment  and 
care.  This  fear  is  something  that  no  hu- 
man being,  no  American  citizen,  should 
have  to  experience. 

There  is  much  that  must  be  lone  to 
relieve  their  situation.  I  have  introduced 
a  bill  that  would  take  one  forward  step 
In  the  right  direction. 

At  present,  under  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  any  State  having  a 
medicaid  program  is  required  to  provide 
some  services — but  may  elect  notj  to  pro- 
vide others.  Every  State  havinglsuch  a 
program  is  required  to  provide  pedical 
services  to  individuals  receiving,  I  or  who 
are  eligible  to  receive,  cash  as^tance 
jinder  Its  public  aid  program.  However,  a 
^tate  may  elect  not  to  include  ufcder  its 
medicaid  program  those  persona  not  on 
public  assistance  whose  Income  1|  never- 
theless InsufBcient  to  meet  the  Expenses 
of  ordinary  medical  care.  Thtee,  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  the  medically  indirent. 

My  bill  would  require  the  States  to 
provide  the  necessary  medical  and  reme- 
dial care  and  services  on  the  saute  terms 
to  all  groups,  except  that  in  the  group 
not  receiving  public  assistance  an  en- 
rollment fee,  premium  or  other  charge 
related  to  the  individual's  incomp  would 
be  imposed  and  the  deductible,  cdst  shar- 
ing or  other  charge  will  be  nominal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  simply  a  ^r<«X)sal 
to  make  the  expanded  coverage  to  the 


of  optional  with  the  States.  It  is  the 
minimum  that  ought  to  be  done. 

Human  s^lffering  and  human  lives  are 
at  stake  here,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  respectfully 
lu-ge  my  colleagues  to  consider  my  bill 
in  that  light. 


^       medically  indigent  mandatory 


instead 


LEAVE   OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  CoRMAN,  for  today,  on  accoimt  of 
oflQcial  business. 

Mr,  EsHLKMAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  today,  due  to  death 
of  close  friend. 

Mr.  O'Brien  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Pickle  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Fall),  for  today,  on  accoimt  of  death 
in  family. 

Mr.  Yotmc  of  Florida  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on 
accoimt  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hillis)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Wyatt,  for  1  hour,  on  March  19. 

Mr.  Hansen,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RiNALDO,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MOAKLEY)  to  revise  and  ,ex- 
tend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter : ) 

Mr.  McFall,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burton,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Harrington,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DuLSKi,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DiGGS,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  MiNisH,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Henderson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bttrke  of  Massachusetts,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PoDELL,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  10  minutes,  on 
March  27. 


Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mallary. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hanrahan. 

Mr.  Steele  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Collins  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Dtr  Pont. 

Mr.  Cronin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HoGAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HUDNTTT. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG  in  five  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MoAKLEY)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Harrington  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Cotter  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  BoLLiNG  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  GiNN. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  RlEGLE. 

Mr.  DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels. 
Mr.  Dan  Daniel. 
Mr.  DoRN  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Brasco  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Koch. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In  four 
Instances. 
Mr.  RoDiNO. 
Mr.  BrNGHAie. 

Mr.  Hawkins  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Leggett  in  two  instances. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Mahon  suid  to  include  extraneous 
matter  and  tables. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HiLLis)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Railsback. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  f nmi  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  776.  An  act  to  authorize  the  striking  of 
medals  in  commemoration  of  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  cable  car  In  San  Pranclsco;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  30  minutes  pjn.)  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  sid- 
joumed  until  Monday,  March  19,  1973, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

581.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  revise  the  real  and 
personal  property  tax  exemption  laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  District  o* 
Columbia. 
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883.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
tertor.ltransmlttlng  a  report  on  the  admlnls- 
tratloi|  of  the  Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetal- 
lic  Miae  Safety  Act,  covering  1971,  pursuant 
to  sec'  Ion  20  of  the  act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ed  icatlon  and  Labor. 

583.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser f  >r  Treaty  ASalrs,  Department  of  State, 
transE  ilttlng  copies  of  various  International 
agrees  lents,  other  than  treaties,  entered  Into 
by  th  I  United  States,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  S  2-403;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
AOblri . 

684.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Unites  States,  transmitting  the  proceedings 
of  th<  meeting  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
held  1 1  Washington,  D.C.,  on  October  26,  and 
27,  19  2.  pursuant  to  28  tJJS.C.  331  (H.  Doc. 
No.  93-62);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary ai  d  ordered  to  be  printed. 

686.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transi  ilttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  pro  'Ide  for  Special  Law  Enforcement  Rev- 
enue I  harlng;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dicial^ . 

686.  A  letter  from  the  National  Secretary- 
Tteasi  rer.  Sons  of  Union  Veterans  of  the 
Civil  Par,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
cecdln  ;s  of  the  organization's  9l8t  annuEd 
natioi  9lI  encampment,  and  an  audit  for  the 
year  e  tded  June  30,  1972,  pursuant  to  chap- 
ter 77|  of  Public  Law  83-605;  to  the  Com- 
mltteaon  the  Judiciary. 

687.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
mercej  transmitting  the  1973  Annual  Report 

Foreign-Trade  Zones  Board,  together 
e  reports  covering  the  activities  dur- 
same  period  of  Foreign-Trade  Zones 
2,  3,  5,  7,  8,  9,  and  10,  and  subzones 
A,  and  9-A,  pursuant  to  section  16 
Foreign-Trade  Zones  Act  of  1934,  as 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways   and 

RECEivfeD   From    the    Comptrolleb    Oeneral 

688.  U  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  theTunlted  States,  trsinsmlttlng  a  report 
on  pn  blems  with  VS.  military  equipment 
prepos  tioned  In  Europe  by  the  Department 
of  Del  snse;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment  <  peratlons. 


REPC  RTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIi  I  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Unc  er  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calenckr,  as  follows: 

Mr.  'ERKINS;  Committee  of  conference. 
Confer  nee  repwrt  to  accompany  H.R.  4278 
(Rept.  No.  93-76).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  !  TAGGERS :  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Fo  reign  Commerce.  HJl.  6445.  A  bill  to 
extend  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended,  for 
1  year;  (Rept.  No.  93-77).  Referred  to  the 
Comml  ;tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  '  l^nlon. 

Mr.  S  TAGGERS :  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Fo  -elgn  Commerce.  HJl.  5446.  A  bill  to 
extend  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  as 
amend(d,  for  1  year;  (Rept.  No.  97-78).  Re- 
ferred o  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
of  the   itate  of  the  Union. 


Pimi 


C  BILU3  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


Unar  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  aid  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ky  Mr.  ASHLEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
En.BKKC) : 
HJl.  6668.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  32  of  the 
United  states  Code  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion U  oversee  and  Improve  the  capabUlty 
of  the  National  Guard  to  control  clvU  dls- 
tuibac  :es,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Comm  ttee  on  Armed  Services. 


By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  5666.  A  bill  governing  the  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AOairs. 
HJi.  5670.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  liberalize  benefits  under  the 
old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance 
program  and  otherwise  Improve  such  pro- 
gram, to  liberalize  and  Improve  the  health 
insurance  benefits  program,  to  extend  eli- 
gibility under  the  supplemental  security  In- 
come program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD  (for  himself 
andMr.  Esch)  : 
HJR.  5671.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  use  of 
certain  funds  to  promote  scholarly,  cultural, 
and  artistic  activities  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROYHTTJ.  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  5672.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  reinstatement 
of  civil  service  retirement  survivor  annui- 
ties for  certain  widows  and  widowers  whose 
remarriages  occurred  before  July  18,  1966, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Oommittee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl.  5673.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Oode  of  1954  to  allow  an  itemized 
deduction  for  motor  vehicle  Insurance  pre- 
miums; to  the  CoDunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BUBKE  of  Massachusetts  (for 
himself,  Mr.  DoaxmcB.  V.  Danqels, 
Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Fountain, 
Mr.  Fret,  Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Lttjan,  Mr.  Mazzoli, 
Mr.    MiNiSH,    Mr.    Murpht    of   New 
York,  Mr.  MuKPHT  of  lUlnols,  Mr. 
Ntx,    Mr.    Pepper,    Mr.    Podeix,    Mr. 
RiEGLE.   Mr.   RoDiNO,   Mr.   Roe,   Mr. 
Seiberjling,   Mr.   Vxtset,   Mr.    Won 
Pat,  and   Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
ch\isetts) : 
HJl.  5674.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code   of    1954   to   allow   a   credit 
against  the  individual  Income  tax  lor  tuition 
paid  for  the  elementary  or  secondary  edu- 
cation of  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Roe,    Idr.    Helstoski,    Mr.    Rotbal, 
Mr.  Stttdds,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  E^- 
BERG,  Mr.  Podeix,  Mr.  Danielson,  Mr. 
Yatron,  til.  RiEGLE,  Mr.   MrrcHET.i. 
of   Maryland,   Mr.   Davis   of   South 
Carolina,  Mr.  Fauntrot,  Mr.  Waldeb, 
Mr.  Seiberung,  and  Mr.  Bttrton)  : 
H.R.  5675.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970.  to  establish  a  Food 
F>rice  Control  Commission  In  order  to  control 
the  wholesale  and  retaU  level  of  food  prices; 
to    the    Committee   on   Banking   and   Cur- 
rency.   

By  Mr.  CARTER: 
HJt.  5676.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  assistance  for 
planning,  development  and  initial  operation, 
research,  and  training  projects  for  systems 
for  the  effective  provision  of  health  care 
services  under  emergency  conditions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Fcn^elgn  Com- 
merce. 

HJl.  6677.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Emergency 
Medical  Services  Administration  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  assist  communities  In  providing  pro- 
fessional emergency  medical  care;  to  the 
Oommittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  CHAPPELL   (for  himself,  Mr. 

SiKES,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 

TvQVK,  Mr.  Gibbons,  and  Mr.  Ottn- 

TBt) : 

HJl.  6678.  A  bill  to  provide  for  study  of  a 


certain  s^ment  of  the  Oklawaha  River  for 
potential  addition  to  the  National  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COLLINS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

ICHORO)  : 

H.R.  5679.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  proce- 
dures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ORONIN: 

HJl.  5680.  A  bill  to  permit  collective  nego- 
tiatlon  by  professional  retail  pharmacists 
with  third-party  prepaid  prescription  pro- 
gram administrators  and  sponsors;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS: 

H.R.  5681.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  construction  of  certain  highway 
projects  In  accordance  with  title  23  of  the 
United  States  (3ode,  and  for  other  puiposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  E  ox  la  GARZA: 

H.R.  5682.  A  bill  to  amend  title  xry  ©f  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  a  State,  under 
Its  approved  medicaid  plan,  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  the  medically  Indigent  as  well  as 
the  medically  needy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DENHOLM: 

H.R.  5683.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  es- 
tablish a  Rural  Electrification  and  Telephone 
Revolving  Fund  to  provide  adequate  funds 
for  rural  electric  and  telephone  systems 
through  Insured  and  guaranteed  loans  at 
Interest  rates  which  wUl  allow  them  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  the  act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrt- 
cultvire. 

By    Mr.    DEVINE     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Clanct,  and  Mr.  Hunt)  : 

HJl.  6684.  A  bUl  to  limit  VS.  contributions 
to  the  United  Nations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DIGGS  (by  request) : 

H.R.  5685.  A  bill  to  revise  and  modernize 
procediires  relating  to  licensing  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  of  persons  engaged  in  cer- 
tain occupations,  professions,  businesses, 
trades,  and  callings,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  CoHim- 
bla. 

H.R.  5688.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Motor  Vehi- 
cle Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  the  District 
of  Oslumbla  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Traffic  Act,  of  1925,  to  authorize  the  Issuance 
of  special  Identification  cards,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

H.R.  5687.  A  bUl  to  improve  the  laws  re- 
lating to  the  regulation  of  Insurance  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  District  of 
Oolumbla. 

H.R.  5688.  A  bill  to  define  the  scope  oX  tort 
liability  of  the  Government  of  the  Dlstrtct  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  5689.  A  bUl  to  revise  the  real  and  per- 
sonal property  tax  exemption  laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI: 

H.R.  5690.  A  bill  to  discontinue  price  sup- 
port programs  for  agricultural  cotnmodltles 
beginning  with  the  1974  crops  of  such  com- 
modities; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

B.R.  6691.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  for  1  fiscal 
year  the  program  of  assistance  for  regional 
medical  programs;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commeroe. 

By  Mr.  DtJLSKI  (by  request) : 

HJl.  6692.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  5,  United 
States  Oode,  to  revise  the  reporting  require- 
ment contained  in  subsection  (b)  of  section 
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1308;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ESCH: 
nn.  6693.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Coi 
tlons  Act  of  1934  to  establish  ord( 
cedures  for  the  conalderatlon  of  appl 
for   renewal   of   broadcast   licenses; 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Poreli 


Qce  and 


unlc»- 
■ly  pro- 
llcatloQA 
to   the 
Com- 
merce.                                                  ] 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado  (lor  him- 
self, Mr.  S-rePHBNS,  Mr.  Tiee^an.  Mr. 
I         Bbowm  of  California,  Mr.  CutvE»,  Mr. 

CONTERS,   Mr.   HtJNOATr,   Mr.lTHOSfP- 

soN  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Din- 
holm)  :  J 
HJl.  5694.  A  bUl  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  all  rural ;  housing 
programs  of  the  Farmers  Home  Adiilnlstra- 
tloo; .  to  the  Committee  on  Bank  Lng  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee: 
HJl.  6695.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  (ffectlve- 
neas  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and 
for   other  J  purposes;    to  the   Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PHASER: 
HJl.  5696.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  pirtlclpa- 
tloa   by   the   United   States   in   the    United 
Nations  environmental  program;  to  t  he  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  ASeOrs. 

HJl.  5697.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  17  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  require  the 
availability  of  comprehensive  treatn  ent  and 
rehabilitative  services  and  programs  for  cer- 
tain disabled  veterans  suffering  Irom  al- 
coholism, drug  dependence,  or  alcohc  1  or  drug 
abvise  disabilities,  and  for  other  i  urposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Aflslrs. 

H.R.  6698.  A  bl'.l  to  amend  title  3B  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  or<^fr  to  eslabllsh  a 
National  Cemetery  System  within  tl  e  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  and  for  other  f  urposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  AflaUs. 

HJl.  5699.  A  bill  to  amend  title  3  8  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  lmpr>ved  and 
expanded   medical   and   nursing   heme   care 
to  veterans  to  provide  hospital  and  medical 
care  to  certain  dependents  and  sun  Ivors  of 
veterans;  to  provide  for  Improved  s  ructural 
safety  of  Veterans'  Administration  I  acuities; 
to   Improve    recruitment    and   rete  ition   of 
career  personnel  In  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery;   and  for  other  jiurposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
■  j      By  Mr.  FREY  (for  himself,  M'.  Brown 
'         of   California.   Mr.   BtJCHAUAN.   Mr. 
OuNTSR.  Mr.  Halet.  Mr.  Has  rincton. 
Mr.  Lehman,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.  5700.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  ( ranspor- 
tatlon  and  sale  In  Interstate  commerce  and 
Unportatlon  Into  the  United  States  o   noxious 
aquatic   plants:    to   the   Committee    on   the 
Judiciary.  ^ 

By  Mr.  FROEHLICH : 
H.R  5701.  A  blU  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
deadline  for  States  to  designate  segaaenta  of 
the  Interstate  System;  to  the  Comxilttee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  OUDE: 
HJl.  6702.  A  blU  to  repeal  the    rtatutory 
authority  to  Impose  quotas  on  ceitaln  im- 
ported meat  and  meat  products;  to  '  he  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  iSx.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
HJl.  67CS.'a  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Flag  Commission;  to  the  Commltt«B  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HABRINOTON    (for  hlmaelf. 
Mr.  AiTDKisoif  of  lUlnolB,  Mr.   Ba- 
onxo.  Mr.  Burks  of  Massachusetta. 
Mr.  Carnxt  of  Ohio.  Mrs.  CBsbholm, 
Mr.  EXLBXBO,  Mr.  Fbasks,  Mr.  Oittts, 
Mr.  QxTDX,  Mr.  Excrler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  HxLSTOSKi,   Mr.   Hkxdes- 
BON,    Mr.    KocB,    Mr.    Lkhkak,    Mr. 
MoAKLKT,  Mr.  McCokmack,  Mr.  Mol- 
LORAN,  Mr.  PicKut,  Mr.  Piia  of  mi- 
nols,  Mr.  Rangzl,  and  Mr.  botbai.)  : 
HJl.   6704.  A  bill  to  amend  th4  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1948  to  provide  for  the  use  of  excess  property 


by  certain  grantees:   to  the  Committee  <m 
Oovemment  Operation!. 

By  Mr.   HARRINOTON    (for  blmMU. 

Mr.  BosKNTHAL.  Mr.  Sarbaices,  Mr. 

Studds.  Mr.  VxTSTT.  and  Mr.  Wow 

Pat)  : 
HJl.  6706.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
to  provide  for  the  use  of  excess  piroperty  by 
certain  grantees;  to  the  Committee  on  Oot- 
emment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS   (for  himself.  Mr. 

Babillo,  Mr.   Bell,  Blr.   Bbown  of 

California.  Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Clat, 

Mr.   CoNTKBS,  Mr.   Danizlson,   Mr. 

DKUiiTMS,   Mr.   Dioce,   Mr.   Eilberg, 

Mr.  Fattntrot,  Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr. 

William  D.  Ford)  : 
TTH  6706.  A  bill  to  authorize  financial  as- 
sistance for  opportunities  industrializations 
centers;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS   (for  hlihaelf,  Mr. 

Gbszn  of  Pennsylvania,  Miss  Jordan. 

Mr.  Metcalte,  Mr.  Moakley  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Perkins, 

Mr.   Rancel,   Mr.   Rees,   Mr.   Reuss, 

Mr.     RoTBAL,     Mr.     Sabbanxs,     Mr. 

Seiberling.  and  Mr.  Waldie)  : 
H.R.  5707.  A  bill  to  authorize  financial  as- 
sistance  for  opportunities   Industrialization 
centers;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By   Mrs.   HECKLER  of  Massachusetts 

(for  herself,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Burke 

of     Massachusetts,      Mr.     Don     H. 

Clausen,  Mr.  Cbonin,  Mr.  Delanzt. 

Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr.  Foe- 

stthe,  Mr.  OuDE.  Mr.  Gunter.  Mr. 

Hankahan,   Mr.   Hansen   of   Idaho, 

Mr.  Helstoski.  Mr.  Holdteld,  Mrs. 

Holt,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hubeh,  Mr. 

HuDNUT,  Miss  Jordan,  Mr.  Ketchum, 

Mr.    KuTKENDALL,    Mr.    LujAN.    Mr. 

Madican,  and  Mr.  Mazzoli)  : 
HJl.  5708.  A  bill  to  provide  that  respect  for 
an  Individual's  right  not  to  participate  In 
abortions  contrary  to  that  mdlvlduals  con- 
science be  a  requirement  for  hospital  eligi- 
bility for  Federal  financial  assistance;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts 

(for  herself,  Mr.  McColltsteb,  Mrs. 

Mink,  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr. 

Obey,  Mr.  Powell  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Quie, 

Mr.   RHODES.   Mr.  RlNALDO,   Mr.   RON- 

CAiLO   of   New  York,   Mr.   Rot,   Mr. 

Ryan,  Mr.  J.  William  Stanton,  Mrs. 

Sullivan,  Mr.  Whitzhurst,  and  Mr. 

Zwach)  : 

HJl.  6709.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  respect 

for  an  individual's  right  not  to  participate 

In  abortions  contrary   to  that   individual's 

conscience    be    a   requirement   for  hospital 

eligibility  for  Federal  financial  assistance;  to 

the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce. 

By     Mr.     HEINZ     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Anderson    of    Illinois,    Mr.    Bevill, 
Mr.  BiESTER,  Mr.  Blackburn,  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, Mr.  Dbinan,  Mr.  Forstthe, 
Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.   Qat- 
D08,  Mr.  Harrington,  Ms.  Holtzman. 
Mr.    Hudnut,    Mr.    Mati.i.atrd,    Ms. 
Mink,   Mr.   Mitchell   of   Maryland, 
Mr.  MoAKLXT,  Mr.  Rkes,  ISz.  Robi- 
SON  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Rot)  : 
HJl.  6710.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1130  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  Inapplicable 
to  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  the  existing 
provision  limiting  to  10  percent  the  portion 
of  the  total   amounts  paid  to  a  State  as 
grants  for  social  services  which  may  be  paid 
with  respect  to  Individuals  who  are  not  actu- 
ally recipients  of  or  applicants  for  aid  or 
assistance;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr.  John- 
son   of   Pennsylvania.   Mr.  St  Oxb- 
MAiN,  Mr.  Sarasin.  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr. 
Steeleman,    Mr.    Vander    Jagt,    Mr. 
Ware,    Mr.    Whitehurst,    Mr.    Won 
Pat,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Kemp,  and  Mr. 
du  Pont)  : 
HJl.  6711.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  1130  of 
the  Social  Secxirlty  Act  to  make  Inapplicable 
to  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  the  existing 
provision  limiting  to  10  percent  the  portion 
of  the   total  amounts  paid   to  a  State   as 
grants  for  social  services  which  may  be  paid 
with  respect  to  Individuals  who  are  not  actu- 
ally recipients  of  or  applicants  for  aid  or 
assistance;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
HJl.  5712.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  deduc- 
tions of  household  and  dependent  care  ex- 
penses by  a  married  couple  when  one  spouse 
Is  a  fvill-tlme  student  to  the  same  extent  that 
such  expenses  could  be  deducted  If  both 
spouses  were  employed;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.   KEATINO    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Ware,  Mr.  Habbinoton.  Mr.  Davis  of 
South  Carolina.  Mr.  Wtatt,  Mr.  Eil- 
berg.  Mr.   Pickle,   Mr.  Fraser.   Mr. 
Forsythe,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Gcnter, 
Mr.  Rossnthai..  Mr.  Taylor  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Podell.  Mr.  Martin  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Fdqua.  Mr.  Won 
Pat.  Mr.  Danielson,  Ms.  Holtzman. 
Mr.  Ketchum,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr. 
Fascbll,  Mrs.  Hansen   of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Sebelius,  and  Mr.  Esch)  : 
H.R.   6713.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Aviation  Act  of   1958  to  authorize  reduced 
rate    transportation    for   certain   additional 
nersons  on  a  space  available  basis:   to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By   Mr.    KEATINO    (for   himself.    Mr. 
Biester,  Mr.  McCloskky,  Mr.  Find- 
let.  Mr.  Railsback,  Mr.  Yateon,  Mrs. 
Grasso,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt, 
Mr.  Wolff.  Mr.  Frey,  Mr.  Talcott. 
Mr.  Steele.  Mr.  Steigeb  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Mr.  Sarbanes,  and  Mr.  Moak- 
ley) : 
H.R.  6714.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1968  to  authorize  reduced 
rate  transportation  for  certain  additional  per- 
sons on  a  space-available  basis;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KETCHUM    (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bafalis,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Burgener,  Mr.  Conlan,  Mr.  Pboeh- 
uch,  Mr.  Ounteb,  Mr.  Hechlkr  of 
West  Virginia.  Mr.  Mathis  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  ^fooRHEAD  cf  California,  Mr. 
Railsback,    Mr.    Thone,     and    Mr. 
Waldie)  : 
H.R.  5715.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
meetings  of  each   Government  agency  and 
eeich  congressional  committee  shall  be  open 
to  the  public,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Brasco. 
Mr.  Buch.\nan,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr. 
ElLBBRG.  Mr.  Eshleman,  Mr.  Fasjzll. 
Mr.  Forsythe,  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 
Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gun- 
ter, Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.      Hudnut,      Mr.      Ichord,      Mr. 
Ketchum,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr. 
McKiNNEY,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Boncallo  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr. 
WHTTEHtTRST,  and  Mr.  Wright)  : 
HJl.  6716.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ControUed 
Substances  Act  to  require  life  Imprisonment 
for  certain  persons  convicted  of  Illegally  deal- 
ing In  dangerous  narcotic  drugs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LATTA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
OxrrzR) : 
HJl.  6717.  A  bill  to  amend  article  62  of 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  to  re- 
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;he  concurrence  of  all  members  of  a 
court-  nartlal    to    convict    any    person    of 
vlolatl  :ig  a  punitive  article  under  such  code; 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  LEHMAN: 

6718.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 

£  »condary  Education   Act   of   1965.   to 

a  program  for  gifted  and  talented 

the  Committee  on  Education 


chlldn  n;    to 
and  la  bor. 

By    Mr.    McCORMACK    (for    himself 
and  Mr.  Meeds)  : 

E.rI  6719.  A  bill  to  make  It  a  Federal 
crfcne  to  kill  or  assavUt  a  fireman  or  law 
enforc  sment  officer  engaged  In  the  perform- 
ance (  r  his  duties  when  the  offender  travels 
In  Int  irstate  commerce  or  uses  any  facility 
of  Int  srstate  commerce  for  such  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MAYNE: 

H.R  5720.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cation I  Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedure for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  rfcewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Comimttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

By  Mr.  MELCHER: 

H.R  5721.  A  bill  to  permit  officers  and 
empla  ?e€8  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
elect  Coverage  under  the  old-age.  survivors, 
and  d  sablllty  Insurance  system;  to  the  Com- 
mlttei   on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MELCHER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dellums)  : 

H.H  5722.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Budget  and 
Accou  atlng  Act  of  1921  to  require  the  ad,vlce 
and  o  tnsent  of  the  Senate  for  appointments 
to  Dli  ector  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Bndgi  t;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Opera  Uons. 

By  Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas: 

H.B  5723.  A  bill  to  authorize  financial  as- 
slstac  Ee  for  opportunities  Industrialization 
cente:  s;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois: 

EJ^  5724.  A  bill  to  amend  section  709  (g) 
(1)  o  title  32  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
perml  b  certain  National  Guard  technicians 
to  be  absent  from  work  on  legal  holidays;  to 
the  O  >mmlttee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  NIX: 

HJ)  5725.  A  bUl  to  amend  titles  89  and  6, 
Unite  [  States  Code,  to  eliminate  certain  re- 
strict] >iis  on  the  light  of  officers  and  em- 
ployM  )  of  the  Foetal  Service,  and  for  other 
purpo  es;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  C  ,vll  Service. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MXLCHER)  : 

H.B  5726.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  to  protect  the  freedom  of 
studei  it-athletes  and  their  coaches  to  par- 
tlclpa  e  as  representatives  of  the  United 
Stateal  In  amateur  International  athletic 
event^  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 

Ton  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  O'HARA  (for  himself,  Mr.  Del- 
lenback.  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Bradxmas, 
Mr.     Lehman.     Mr.     Bznitkz,     Mr. 
Erlenbokn,    Mr.    Kemp,    and    Mr. 
Ettbeb)  : 
B.R  5727.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elgher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966  to  protect  the  freedom  of 
studei  t-athletes  and  their  coaches  to  par- 
tldpai  e    as   representatives   of   the    United 
States    m    amateur    International    athletic 
events  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor, 
y  Mr.  PATMAN: 

5728.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  re- 
rom  the  excise  tax  based  on  the  in- 
t  Income  of  private  foundations  shall 
for  the  supervision  of  the  activities 
foundations;  to  the  Committee  on 
d  Means. 

6729.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
le  Code   of    1964   to  require  private 
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foundations  to  diversify  their  holdings;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
HJl.  5730.  A  bill  to  provide  for  funding  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971  for  2 
additional  years,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois) : 
HJl.  5731.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  Federal  Judges  from 
receiving  compensation  other  than  for  the 
performance  of  their  judicial  duties,  except 
In  certain  Instances,  and  to  provide  for  the 
disclosure  of  certain  financial  information; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  REES: 
HJl.  5732.  A  bUl  to  enlarge  Sequoia  Na- 
tional Park  In  the  State  of  California;    to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  REID   (for  himself,  and  Mrs. 
Mink)  : 
HJl.  6733.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  as   amended,   to  eliminate   cer- 
tain limitations  on  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
for   social   service    programs;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  5734.  A  bill  to  require  that  certain 
drugs  and   pharmaceuticals   be   prominent- 
ly  labeled    as   to   the    date   beyond    which 
potency  or  efficacy  becomes  diminished:   tc 
the   Committee   on   Interstate  and   Foreign 
Commerce. 

HJl.  5735.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  so  as  to  require 
that  In  the  labeling  and  advertising  of  drugs 
sold  by  prescription  the  "established  name" 
of  such  drug  must  appear  each  time  their 
proprietary  name  Is  used,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  5736.  A  bill  to  permit  the  advertising 
of  drug  prices  and  to  require  retailers  of 
prescription  drugs  to  post  the  prices  of  cer- 
tain commonly  prescribed  drugs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
HJl.  6737.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  36  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  compul- 
sory licensing  of  prescription  drug  patents; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
derson of    California,  Mr.  Badillo. 
Mr.  Bell   Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.  Corman.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Callfor- 
NiA.  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
California,  Mr.  UnxrsK,  Mr.  LBOcrrr. 
Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  McFall, 
Mr.    Mitchell     of    Maryland,    Mr. 
MoAKLKT.  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Rxxs,  Mr.  Rixglx, 
Mr.  Box,  Mr.  Waldb,  and  Mr.  Hel- 
stoski) : 
HJl.  6738.  A  blU  to  authorize  grants  to  the 
Deganawldah-Quetzalcoatl  University;  to  the 
Committee  on  Eklucatlon  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    ROYBAL    (for    himself,   Mr. 
Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Danielson. 
Mr.  HOWARDS  of  California,  Mr.  Eil- 
bero    Mr.  Hawkins.  Ms.  Holtzman, 
Mr.  Lkogeit,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Podell. 
Mr.  Studds.  and  Mr.  Wout)  : 
H.R.   6739.   A  blU   to   amend   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  for 
research  and  development  for  improvement 
In  delivery  of  health  services  to  the  critically 
111;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL  (for  himself,  Ms.  Ab- 
ZUG.  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Bbown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Burton.  Mrs.  Chisbolm, 
Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Digos,  Mr.  Haxrino- 
ton.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Moakley.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Murphy  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  Box,  and  Mrs.  Schrob- 
dxr)  : 
HA.  6740.  A  bill  to  assure  the  right  to  vote 
to  clttzens  whose  primary  language  Is  other 


than  English;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BOYBAL  (for  himself  Ms.  Ab- 
zug,  Mr.  Browk  of  California.  Mr. 
Burton,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Cor- 
man, Mr.  DXLLUMS,  Mr.  HARRrNOTON, 

Mr.  LxGGETT,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Bees,  and 
Mr.  Stark)  : 
H.R.  5741.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immlgratton 
and  Nationality  Act  to  Increase  immigration 
from  Western  Hemisphere  nations;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  liix.  ST  GERMAIN: 
HJl.  6743.  A  blU  relating  to  the  dutiable 
status  of  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  cattle  meat 
and  fresh,  chUled.  or  frozen  meat  of  goats 
and  sheep  (except  lamb);  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dellenback)  : 
H.R.  6743.  A  blU  to  amend  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 15,  1966   (80  Stat.  916),  as  amended, 
establishing  a  program  for  the  preservation 
of  additional  historic  properties  throughout 
the  Nation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SCHERLE: 
H.R.  6744.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  exporta- 
tion of  logs  from  the  United  States:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  SEIBE2lLINa: 
H.R.  6745.  A  bUl  to  promote  the  peaceful 
resolution  of  International  conflict,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gor- 
emment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    SsiBERLtNG.    Mr.    Corman. 
Mr.     Eilberg,     Mr.     Mazzoli.     Mr. 
Murphy   of   Illinois,   Mr.   Sandman, 
and  Mr.  Symington)  : 
H.R.  5748.  A  bill  to  provide  for  greater  and 
more  efficient  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
certain  large  cities  with  a  high  Incidence  of 
crime,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STEPHENS : 
HJl.  6747.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  develop  and  carry  out 
a  forestry  Incentives  program  to  encourage 
a  higher  level  of  forest  resource  protection, 
development,    and    management    by    small 
non-lndustrlal  private  and  non-Federal  pub- 
lic forest  Isindowners,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  STUCKEY: 
HJl.  6748.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  develop  tmd  carry  out 
a  forestry  Incentives  program  to  encourage 
a  higher  level  of  forest  resource  protection, 
development,  and  management  by  small  non- 
lndustrlal    private    and    non-Federal    public 
forest  landowners,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Mosher)  : 
EJl.6749.  A  bill  to  estabUsh  a  national 
policy  relating  to  conversion  to  the  metric 
system  in  the  United  States;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
ByMr.  UDALL: 
EJl.  6760.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  transmission  facilities  for  delivery  to 
the    continental    United    States    of    petro- 
leum reserves  located  on  the  North  Slope  of 
Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN : 
BJl.  6761.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  202  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  prohibit  cer- 
tain motor  carrier  operations  between  the 
United  States  and  any  contiguous  foreign 
country  by  a  person  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United   States   unless   the   foreign   country 
concerned  grants  reciprocal  privileges  to  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WALDIE  (for  himself.  Mr.  MO- 
Closket,  Mr.  Harrinoton,  Mr.  Hxi.- 
BTOSKi,  Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  Mr.  Sxibsb- 
LiNG,  Mr.  Prms.  Mr.  Rotbal.  ISt. 
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DAinxLsoM,  Mr.  Rtan,  Mr.   Lsccrrr, 

Mr.  Stakk.  Mr.  Brown  of  CalUor- 

□la.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Ed- 

WAaos  of  CallTomla,  Mr.  moaklxt 

and  Mr.  Vanoer  Jaot)  : 

HJl.  5752.  A  bin  to  enlarge  the  [Sequoia 

National   Park   In  the  State   of  California 

to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

Affairs. 

By  Mr. 

H^.  5753.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
Of  Ae  Interior  to  make  a  comprfehenslve 
study  of  the  dolphin  and  porpoise  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  adequate  onserva- 
tlon  measures;  to  the  Committee  jn  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  WOLPP  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
OuNTCa)  : 
HJl.  5754.  A  bill  to  require  States  to  pass 
alqdg  to  Individuals  who  are  recipients  of 
aid  of  assistance  tinder  the  Federal -State 
public  assistance  programs  or  under  certain 
other  Federal  programs,  and  who  are  en- 
Dftled  to  social  security  benefits,  the  f\ill 
amount  of  the  1972  Increase  In  su4b  bene- 
fits, either  by  disregarding  it  in  determining 
their  need  for  assistance  or  other  gtrlse;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meani . 

Bv  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself,  \Jtt.  He.- 
\rosKi,   Mr.  RoexNTHAL,   Mr.  Dkla- 
NXT,    Mr.    Moss,    Mr.    Rotiiai,,    Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Rodino, 
and  Mr.  Moakutt  I : 
H.R.  5755.  A  bUl  to  suspend  the  Importa- 
tion of  liquified  natural  gas  and  1he  con- 
struction of  new  storage  facilities    'or  such 
gas  HntU  such  time  as  a  thorough  evalua- 
tion Of  the  hazards  associated  with  the  ma- 
rine transportation  and  the  delivery  i  .nd  stor- 
age of  such  gas  Is  made  and  othei  actions 
are  taken  to  prevent  or  minimize  siich  haz- 
ards; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  an(L  Means. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida : 
HJt.  575«.  A  biU  to  prohibit  the  Importa- 
tion into  the  United  States  of  comqaerclaUy 
produced  domestic  dog  and  cat  anln^al  prod- 
ucts;  and  to  prohibit  dog  and  cat  animal 
products  moving  In  Interstate  commerce;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas: 
H.J.  Ree.  437.  Joint  resolution  to  ^tithorlze 
the  President  to  designate  the   period  be- 
ginning April   15.   1973,   as  "Natlonki   Clean 
Water  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  fhc  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD  (for  hlm^lf,  Mr. 
BiACOi,  Mr.  Garnet  of  Olio,  Mr. 
Carter.  Mr.  Conlan,  Mr.  CorrsR,  Mr. 
Dorn,  Mr.  DuLSKi,  Bi^.  Finiii:.xt,  Mr. 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m. 
called  to  order  by  the  President 
pore  (Mr.  Eastland). 


Oerau)    R.    Ford,    Mr.    WnxiAic    D. 
Foao,  Mr.  FoRSTTHE,  Mr.  Ottox,  Mr. 
Hajclton,     Mr.     Harrington,     Mr. 
^         Hnxis,  Mr.  Kxicp,  Mr.  Matsxtnoa,  Mr. 
Mxlchxr.  Mr.  OIOara.  Mr.  Pricb  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Rxxs,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
8TXI0BS  of  Arizona,  and  Mr.  Thoicp- 
80N  of  Neiw  Jersey) : 
H.J.  Ree.  438.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  anniially  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  month  of  Iifay  In  each 
year  as  "National  Arthritis  Month":  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 
HJ.  Res.  439.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  square  dance  as  the  national  folk  dance 
of  the  United  Sates  of  America;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlcary. 

By  Mr.  REID  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Minx)  : 
H.J.  Res.  440.  Joint  resolution  prescribing 
model  regulations  governing  implementation 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
relating  to  the  administration  of  social  serv- 
ice programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DEVINE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Clancy  and  Mr.  Hunt)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  154.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  method  of  assessment  of  the  fi- 
nancial oUigatlon  of  each  member  State  of 
the  United  Nations;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.       

By  Mr.  SEIBERLING: 
H.  Con.  Res.  155.  Conc\irrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  initiate  service  negotiations  seeking  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  on  a  comprehen- 
sive ban  on  all  nuclear  test  explosions,  to 
work  toward  extension  of  a  prohibition 
against  nuclear  testing  to  the  other  nuclear 
powers.  Including  France  and  China,  and  to 
declare  and  observe  an  indefinite  moratorlimi 
on  all  nuclear  test  explosions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.  Res.  311.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
United  States  terminate  its  part  In  SEATO 
and  CENTO;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 

HJl.  5767.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Harold  C. 
and  Vera  L.  Adler,  doing  business  as  the 
Adler  Construction  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary.      

By  Mr.  COTTER: 

HJl.  5758.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Oaspar 
Ramos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DENHOLM: 

HJl.  5759.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Morena 
Stolsmark;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY: 

H.R.  5760.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  commemorating  the  Interna- 
tional Exposition  on  Environment  at  Spo- 
kane, Wash.,  In  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  5761.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Freddy 
G.  Ascarrurez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  6762.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alejandro  Jerez;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  5763.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Freddy 
Gonzalo  Ortega  (and  Mrs.);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  6764.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Manuel  Ortega;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  5765.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sergio  H.  Savelll;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  6766.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jorge  Humberto  Ubilla  and  daughter, 
Jacqueline;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

HJl.  6767.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Venegas  Vllches;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLAY: 

H.  Res.  312.  Resolution  to  refer  the  bill 
HJl.  5010  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Co\irt  of  Claims  pursuant  to  sections  1492 
and  3609  of  title  28,  United  States  Code;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


PETITIONS,  ETC 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

64.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
WlUlam  Moyer.  et  al.,  JoUet,  111.,  relative  to 
redress  of  grievances;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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snd 
pro 


was 
tem- 


PRATXR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  tEdward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DJ}.,  offered  the  fallowing 
prayer: 


Goii 


gove  mment. 


new 
Give 

fit  for 


Almighty  and  ever-living 
this  Nation,  and  make  it  a  blessing 
world.  Grant  to  us  sound 
Just  laws,  good  educaticn,  me4nlngful 
work,  and  pure  religion.  With 
day  wilt  Thou  give  us  a  new  spirit 
u^  clean  hands  and  pure  heartj 
Thy  service.  Help  us  to  work 
tience  and  diligence  for  the 
better  day  toward  which  is  th<i 
Jptention.  May  Thy  plans 
pisms  that  we  may  be  willing  channels 
Thy  redemptive  purpose  for  all 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  Jesu ; 
our  Lord.  Amen. 


become 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday.  March  14.  1973,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


bless 
to  the 


vith 


new 


pa- 
and 
divine 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imsmlmous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDE3^  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  <S.  583)  to  promote 
the  separation  of  constitutional  powers 
by  securing  to  the  Congress  additional 
time  In  which  to  consider  the  Rules  of 
Evidence  for  United  States  Courts  and 
Magistrates,  the  amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  and  the 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  which  the  Supreme 
Court  on  November  20,  1972,  ordered  the 
Chief  Justice  to  transmit  to  the  Congress, 
with  amendments,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


our 

of 

□Mankind. 

Christ 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  the  designee  of  the  majority  leader, 
I  yield  back  his  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  acting  minority  leader  desire  to  be 
recognized? 

Mr.  HELMS.  No,  Mr.  President. 
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Thi  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  nrevious  order,  the  Senator  from 
Mon»na  (Mr.  Mansfield)  is  recognized 
for  n{t  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

MriROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  ^luthorized  to  ask  that  the  time  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
wsFiELD),  imder  the  order,  be 
bd  until  later. 

unanimous  consent  that  the  dis- 
ihed    Senator    from    Washington 
lACKSON)  now  be  recognized  under 
the  oifler. 

Tha  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out oijection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

MrJROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
quonti  call  and  that  the  time  be  charged 
agali^t  my  time  under  the  order. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  jwill  call  the  roll. 

Thfe  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  riDll. 

Md  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  asH  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  t  le  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tl  B  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out c  jjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


jAc: 


T  lATTVE 


M 

ary; 
Jacl 
tant 
thai 


SPAIN,  A  VETERAN  ADMINIS- 
ASSISTANT,  RETIRES 


ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
8, 1973,  my  administrative  assistant, 
Spain,  who  had  ably  filled  impor- 
positions  on  Capitol  Hill  for  more 
32  years,  chose  to  retire. 
Jdck  was  born  in  Pitt  County,  N.C.,  re- 
ceivi  d  his  early  education  in  the  public 
schopls  of  Pitt  Coimty.  and  graduated 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chabel  Hill  with  a  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts  In  1923. 
Vi  tiile  a  student  at  Chapel  Hill,  Jack 
i^ery  active  in  extracurricular  affairs. 
He  leld  membership  in  the  Phi  Gamma 
Delm  Fraternity  and  the  Phi  Assembly. 
He  was  chosen  by  his  classmates  to  serve 
as  a  commencement  marshal  in  his  junior 
yea] .  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  I  :hapel  Hill  does  not  have  a  more 
dev(  ted  alumnus  than  Jack  Spain. 

A  ter  his  graduation,  he  served  as 
pres  dent  of  the  North  Carolina  Aliunni 
Ass<  elation  of  Pitt  County,  and  after 
com  ng  to  Washington,  he  served  as 
prej  dent  of  the  University  of  North 
Car  Una  Alumni  Association  of  our  Capi- 
tal ( ity. 

Si  bsequent  to  his  graduation  from  the 
Uni^rsity  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,!  Jack  attended  Judge  Pell's  Law 
Sch4ol  in  Rocky  Mount,  N.C.,  was  ad- 
to  the  North  Carolina  State  Bar 
;ugust  1931,  and  practiced  law  at 
vllle,  N.C.,  from  that  time  until 
ber  5, 1940. 
ore  coming  to  Washington,  Jack 
active  in  the  civic,  political,  and 
religious  life  of  Greenville,  Pitt  County, 
and  North  Carolina.  He  served  as  pros- 
ecut  ng  attorney  in  the  Recorder's  Court 
o(f  P  bt  County  from  December  1,  1932,  to 
Dec<  mber  1,  1936,  as  a  member  of  the 
City  Coimcil  of  Greenville  from  May  1, 
1937  to  May  1939,  and  as  mayor  of 
Ore(  nville  from  May  1,  1939,  until  No- 
vem  er  5, 1940. 

H(  resigned  as  mayor  on  the  date  last 
men  ioned   to    accept    appointment    as 


i 


secretary  to  the  late  Congressman  Her- 
bert C.  Bonner,  who  served  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  North  Carolina 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
great  distinction,  and  remained  in  that 
position  until  January  3,  1945,  when  he 
became  administrative  assistant  to  my 
predecessor,  Senator  Clyde  R.  Hoey, 
whom  he  served  imtil  the  latter's  death 
on  May  12, 1954. 

When  I  took  the  oath  of  office  as  a  U.S. 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  on  June  11, 
1954,  I  appointed  Jack  Spain  my  admin- 
istrative assistant,  and  he  served  in  this 
capacity  with  rare  diligence  and  ability 
until  he  elected  to  retire  for  reasons  of 
health. 

After  coming  to  Washington,  Jack 
served  in  many  capacities  in  addition  to 
performing  the  exacting  tasks  devolving 
upon  him  as  my  administrative  assistant. 
He  served  as  president  of  the  North 
Carolina  Democratic  Club  of  Washington 
in  1946,  as  president  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Society  of  Washington,  D.C.,  in  1956, 
as  president  of  the  Senate  Administra- 
tive Assistants  and  Secretaries  Associa- 
tion in  1956.  as  president  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  State  Societies  in  1957,  and  as 
president  of  the  Congressional  Secre- 
taries Club  in  1962. 

Under  appointments  given  to  him  by 
Gov.  Dan  K.  Moore  and  Robert  W. 
Scott,  he  has  served  as  a  member  of  the 
North  Carolina  Battleship  Commission 
from  1965  until  the  present  moment. 

In  addition  to  these  activities.  Jack 
has  been  an  active  member  of  the  First 
Christian  Church  of  Greenville,  N.C.,  and 
a  dedicated  member  of  the  Scottish  Rite 
Masons,  where  he  has  attained  the  32d 
degree.  He  also  holds  membership  in  the 
Shrine,  the  Elks,  and  the  Loyal  Order  of 

the  Moose.  ..,,_! 

Jack  was  happily  marned  to  Marie 
Hardee  of  Greenville  on  December  14, 
1929.  This  marrlsige  has  been  blessed  by 
two  children,  Frances  Spain,  the  wife  of 
Lee  Holmes,  an  attorney  of  Washington. 
D.C..  and  Jack  Spain,  Jr.,  an  attorney  of 
Richmond,  Va. 

It  is  Impossible  for  me  to  overmagnlfy 
the  services  which  Jack  Spain  has  ren- 
dered me  in  the  capacity  of  administra- 
tive assistant.  During  the  32  years  he  has 
served  in  the  offices  of  the  late  Congress- 
man Bonner,  the  late  Senator  Hoey,  and 
myself,  he  has  done  literally  thousands 
of  things  for  multitudes  of  people 
throughout  North  Carolina,  and  has 
thereby  endeared  himself  to  persons  past 
numbering  in  his  home  State.  The  genial 
companionship  which  he  has  extended 
to  all  others  who  have  labored  on  the 
Washington  scene  during  his  years  here 
made  him  one  of  the  most  loved  figures 
on  Capitol  Hill.  As  one  who  has  been 
aided  and  benefited  by  his  loyal  service 
since  June  11,  1954,  I  cannot  find  words 
adequate  to  express  my  gratitude  to  him. 
If  I  have  been  able  to  accomplish  any- 
thing worth  while  in  the  office  of  Senator, 
it  has  been  due  in  large  measure  to  Jack 
Spain's  devotion  to  duty,  and  untiring 
zeal  in  my  service  and  in  that  of  the  peo- 
ple of  North  Carolina. 

Mrs.  Ervin  and  I  have  enjoyed  the 
blessing  of  the  loyal  friendship  of  Jack 
and  his  wonderful  wife,  Marie,  through- 
out our  years  in  Washington,  and  will 


always  treasure  in  our  memories  the 
many  happy  occasions  on  which  we  have 
been  privileged  to  be  with  them. 

I  deeply  regretted  Jack's  decision  to 
retire.  Mrs.  Ervin  join  me  in  wislilng  for 
Jack  and  Marie  all  the  good  things  which 
life  affords  in  the  days  ahead.  No  per- 
sons of  our  acquaintance  merit  such 
things  more. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to 
associate  myself  with  my  distinguished 
colleague's  eloquent  tribute  to  Jack 
Spain.  I  certainly  share  Senator  Ervin's 
regrets  in  seeing  Jack  depart  from  Wash- 
ington. To  say  that  he  will  be  missed  by 
his  friends  and  associates  is  an  luider- 
statement. 

In  all  sincerity.  I  can  think  of  no  man 
who  has  meant  more  to  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  than  has  Jack  Spain  dur- 
ing his  long  tenure  in  Washington.  He  is 
an  efficient  man,  an  always  cheerful  man, 
a  man  always  willing  to  help  others  in 
need,  and  a  citizen  completely  dedicated 
to  the  principles  that  made  America 
great. 

I  first  met  Jack  Spain  when  I  came  to 
Washington  in  late  1951  as  administra- 
tive assistant  to  the  late  Senator  Willis 
Smith.  Jack  was  administrative  assistant 
to  the  then  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  Clyde  R.  Hoey.  I  could  not  be- 
gin to  recite.  Mr.  President,  the  coimtless 
instances  when  Jack  Spain  took  this  be- 
wildered country  boy  by  the  hand,  smd 
guided  and  assisted  me  in  getting  settled 
into  my  duties  which  were  completely 
foreign  to  me. 

Jack  Spain  is  a  great  American.  He  is  a 
great  friend.  The  pleasure  of  Eissociating 
with  a  man  like  him  comes  all  too  rarely, 
and  I  join  my  distinguished  colleague 
(Mr.  Ervin)  and  Jack  Spain's  many  other 
friends  and  associates  in  wishing  him 
good  health  and  continued  happiness  in 
retirement. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  happy  to  join  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin)  in  paying  tribute  to  Jack 
Spain,  his  administrative  assistant  upon 
the  occasion  of  his  retirement. 

One  positive  aspect  of  retirement  is 
the  fact  that  Senators  are  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  spotlight  the  individual 
staff  members  Eind  give  credit  to  their 
valuable  services  which  they  perform  in 
helping  us  to  carry  out  our  multitudinous 
duties.  Without  their  long  hours,  selfless 
devotion  to  duty  and  personal  sacrifices, 
a  Senator's  role  would  indeed  be  difficult. 
if  not  impossible. 

Jack  Spain,  who  retired  on  February 
28.  1973,  is  a  prime  example  of  the  cali- 
ber of  our  valued  staff  aides.  He  has 
served  continuously  in  the  Senate  since 
January  3.  1945,  at  which  time  he  be- 
came the  administrative  assistant  to  the 
late  and  much  beloved,  Clyde  R.  Hoey  of 
North  Carolina.  Upon  the  death  of  Sen- 
ator Hoey,  he  assumed  the  same  position 
with  Senator  Ervin  on  June  11.  1954,  a 
post  he  held  with  much  distinction  until 
this  year. 

Jack's  backgrovmd  of  service  as  an 
aide  in  the  other  body:  as  mayor,  as 
solicitor,  and  as  an  attorney  at  law  in 
his  hometown  of  Greenville,  N.C., 
uniquely  qualified  him  to  discharge  his 
responsibilities  In  such  an  effective  man- 
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ner  over  the  years.  The  name  it  Jack 
Spain  Is  known  throughout  Was!  lington 
by  the  many  people  he  has  helped  and 
■worked  with  during  his  career. 
I  wish  to  say  to  Jack  and  to  his 
ring  and  most  gracious  wife,  Marfe 
I  wish  you  both  the  best  of 
God's  blessings  as  you  return  tb 
Carolina.  I  know  your  many  Was!  lington 
friends,  that  you  have  made  oyer 
past  32  years,  wish  you  well 
think  of  you  often,  not  only 
valued  friendship  but  for  the 
courtesies  and  help  you  have 
along  the  way. 


;harm- 
that 
and 
North 


the 
will 
your 
many 
eitended 


and 

for 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  MrJ  Presi- 
dent, 1  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
without  prejudice  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr  Jack- 
son) or  to  any  other  Senators  under 
orders  previously  entered,  I  may  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  3  minutes  under 
my  own  order. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California. 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Presldenit,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Repre; 
on  S.  7. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
fore  the  Senate  the  amendmeni 
House  of  Representatives  to  (I 
amend  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
to  extend  and  revise  the  authorization  of 
grants  to  States  for  vocational  nehablli- 
tation  services,  to  authorize  grlnts  for 
rehabilitation  services  to  thoie 
severe  disabilities,  and  for  othsr  pur- 
poses, which  was  to  strike  out  ^U  after 
the  enacting  clause,  and  Insert : 

That  this  Act.  with  the  foUowlngl  table  of 
contents,  may  b«  cited  as  the  "R^abUlta- 
tlon  Act  of  1973". 
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tion facilities. 
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Sec.  305.  Special  projects  and  demonstra- 
tions. 

Sec.  306.  National  Center  for  Deaf -Blind 
Touths  and  Adults. 

Sec.  307.  Rehabilitation  Centers  for  Deaf 
Individuals. 

Sac.  308.  National  Centers  for  Spinal  Cord 
Injuries. 

Sec.  309.  Grants  for  services  for  end-stage 
renal  disease. 

Sec.  310.  Rehabilitation  services  for  older 
blind  Individuals. 

Sec.  311.  National  Advisory  CouncU  on  Re- 
habilitation of  Handicapped  In- 
dividuals. 

Sec.  312.  State  advisory  councils. 

Sec.  313.  General  grant  and  contract  require- 
ments. 
TITLE  IV— RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING 

Sec.  400.  Declaration  of  purpoae. 

Sec.  401.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Sec.  402.  Research. 

Sec.  403.  Training. 

Sec.  404.  Reports. 

TITLE    V— ADMINISTRATION    AND    PRO- 
GRAM AND  PROJECT  EVALUATION 

Sec.  500.  Administration. 

Sec.  501.  Program  and  project  evaluation. 

Sec.  802.  Obtaining  information  from  Federal 
agencies. 

Sec.  503.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Sec.  504.  Reports. 

Sec.  505.  Sheltered  worluhop  study. 

TTTLB  VI — OFFICE  FOR  THE 
HANDICAPPED 

Sec.  600.  Kstabllshment  of  Office. 

Sec.  601.  Function  of  Office. 

Sec.  602.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
TITLE  Vn— MISCKULANBOUS 

Sec.  700.  Effect  on  existing  laws. 

Sec.  701.  Federal  Interagency  Committee  on 
Handicapped  Employees. 

Sec.  702.  National  Commission  on  Transpor- 
tation and  Housing  for  Handi- 
capped Individuals. 

Sec.  703.  Architectural  and  Transportation 
Barriers  Compliance  Board. 

Sec.  704.  Employment  under  Federal  con- 
tracts. 

Sec.  705.  Nondiscrimination  \inder  Federal 
grants. 

DBCUUIATION  OP  FtmPOSX 

Sec.  2.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  pro- 
vide a  statutory  basis  for  the  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration,  to  establish  within 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  an  Office  for  the  Handicapped,  and 
to  authorize  programs  to — 

(1)  develop  and  Implement  comprehensive 
and  continuing  State  plana  for  meeting  the 
current  and  future  needs  for  providing  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services  to  handicapped 
individuals  and  to  provide  such  services  for 
the  benefit  of  such  Individuals,  serving  first 
those  with  the  most  severe  handicaps,  so 
that  they  may  prepare  for  and  engage  in 
gainful  employment: 


(2)  evaluate  the  rehabilitation  potential 
of  handicapped  individuals; 

(3)  develop,  implement,  and  provide  com- 
prehensive rehabilitation  services  to  meet 
the  current  and  future  needs  of  handicapped 
Indlvldiials  for  whom  a  vocational  goal  Is  not 
possible  or  feasible  so  that  they  may  Improve 
their  abUlty  to  live  with  greater  Independ- 
nnce  and  self-sufficiency; 

(4)  assist  In  the  construction  and  Im- 
provement of  rehabilitation  facilities; 

(5)  develop  new  and  innovative  methods 
of  applying  the  most  advanced  medical  tech- 
nology, scientific  achievement,  and  psy- 
chological and  social  iLnowledge  to  solve  re- 
habilitation problems  and  develop  new  and 
innovative  methods  of  providing  rehabilita- 
tion services  to  handicapped  individuals 
through  research,  special  projects,  and 
demonstrations; 

(6)  initiate  and  expand  services  to  groups 
of  handicapped  Individuals  (including  those 
who  are  homebound  and  institutionalized) 
who  have  been  underserved  In  the  past; 

(7)  direct  the  conduct  of  various  studies 
and  experiments  to  focus  on  long-neglected 
problem  areas; 

(8)  promote  and  expand  employment  op- 
portunities m  the  public  and  private  aecton 
for  handicapped  individuals  and  to  place  such 
Individuals  In  employment; 

(9)  establlBb  client  asststance  pilot  proj- 
ects; 

(10)  provide  assistance  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  number  of  rehabilitation 
personnel  and  Increasing  their  skills  through 
training;  and 

(11)  evaluate  existing  approaches  to  archi- 
tectural and  transportation  barriers  con- 
fronting handicapped  individuals,  develop 
new  such  approaches,  enforce  statutory  and 
regulatory  standards  and  requirements  re- 
garding barrier-free  construction  of  public 
facilities  and  study  and  develop  solutions  to 
existing  housing  and  transportation  bar- 
riers impeding  handicapped  Individuals. 

REHABILITATION   SERVICES    ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  shall  be  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  a 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  which 
shall  be  administered  by  a  Commissioner 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sioner"). The  Commissioner  shall  carry  out 
and  administer  all  programs  and  direct  the 
performance  of  all  services  for  which  au- 
thority Is  provided  under  titles  I  through  IV 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  There  shall  be  within  such  Adminis- 
tration a  Division  of  Research,  Training,  and 
Evaluation,  which  shall  be  responsible  for 
carrying  out  programs  and  projects  under 
title  rv  of  this  Act.  There  shall  be  within 
such  Division  a  Center  for  Technology  Assess- 
ment and  Application,  which  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  developing  and  supporting,  and 
stimulating  the  development  and  utilization 
(Including  production  and  distribution  of 
new  and  existing  devices)  of,  innovative 
methods  of  applying  advanced  medical  tech- 
nology, scientific  achievement,  and  psycho- 
logical and  social  knowledge  to  solve  leha- 
bllitatlon  problems,  and  for  administration 
of  the  activities  described  in  section  402(b) 
(2) .  Such  Division  shall  be  directed  by  an 
Assistant  Commissioner,  who  shall  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  Commissioner  and  shall  be  a 
person  of  outstanding  scientific  and  tech- 
nological achievement  and  learning  and  shall 
carry  out  his  responsibilities  In  consultation 
with  the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  shall 
be  assigned  at  least  ten  full-time  positions, 
five  of  which  shall  be  filled  by  professionals 
of  qualifications  similar  to  the  Assistant 
Commissioner. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shaU  take  whatever  ac- 
tion Is  necessary  to  Insure  that  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  Act,  as  well  as  un- 
expended appropriations  for  carrying  out  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  (29  U.S.C.  31- 
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42),  ire  expended  only  for  the  programs, 
personnel,  and  administration  of  programs 
carried  out  under  this  Act. 

(d)jln  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
thte  Act.  the  authorized  level  of  full-time 
personnel,  or  the  eqvilvalent,  assigned  to  the 
RehalUltatlon  Services  Administration  to 
carry  out  duties  related  to  the  administra- 
tion   >f  this  Act,  is  Increased  by  sixty. 

AOVANCK  FUNDING 

Se<  ,  4.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  affording 
adeqi  ate  notice  of  funding  available  under 
this  Lct,  appropriations  under  this  Act  are 
auth(  rlzed  to  be  Included  In  the  approprla- 
Lct  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fls- 
for  which  they  are  available  for  obll- 


yi  ar : 
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gatlcA, 

(b  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the 
adva  ce  funding  method  of  timing  appro- 
prlat  on  action,  the  authority  provided  by 
subs(  :tlon  (a)  of  this  section  shall  apply  not- 
wlth^andlng  that  Its  initial  application  will 
In  the  enactment  In  the  same  year 
whefher  In  the  same  appropriation  Act  or 
ise)  of  two  separate  appropriations. 
T  the  then  current  fiscal  year  and  one 
succeeding  fiscal  year. 


tl  e 


JOINT   mNDINC 


Se«  ,  5.  Pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed 
by  th  (  President,  and  to  the  extent  consistent 
wlthlthe  other  provisions  of  this  Act.  where 
fundi  are  provided  for  a  single  project  by 
more  than  one  Federal  agency  to  an  agency 
or  or  ;anlzatlon  assisted  under  this  Act,  the 
Pedei  \\  agency  principally  Involved  may  be 
deelg  lated  to  act  for  all  In  administering  the 
fundi  provided,  and,  In  such  cases,  a  single 
non-]  "ederal  share  requirement  may  be  estab- 
llshe<  according  to  the  proportion  of  funds 
advaiced  by  each  agency.  When  the  principal 
agen(^  Involved  Is  the  Rehabilitation  Service 
Adm^lstration,  It  may  waive  any  grant  or 
contract  requirement  (as  defined  by  such 
regulations)  under  or  pursi^nt  to  any  law 
otheHthan  this  Act,  which  requirement  is  In- 
consiitent  with  the  similar  requirements  of 
the  ^ministering  agency  under  or  pursuant 
to  tht  Act. 

fcONSOLIDATKD  IKHABIUTATTON  PLAN 

Sea  6.  (a)  In  order  to  secure  Increased 
flexllillty  to  respond  to  the  varying  needs 
and  peal  conditions  within  the  State,  and 
In  or#er  to  permit  more  effective  and  Inter- 
relatetl  planning  and  operation  of  Its  reha- 
bUlta|lon  programs,  the  State  may  submit  a 
consolidated  rehabilitation  plan  which  In- 
cludei  the  State's  plan  under  section  101(a) 
of  thfc  Act  and  its  program  for  persons  with 
developmental  disabilities  under  the  Devel- 
opmental Disabilities  Services  and  Facilities 
Const^ction  Amendments  of  1970,  provided 
the  agency  administering  such  State's  pro- 
gramhinder  such  Act  occurs  In  the  submis- 
sion af  such  a  consolidated  rehabilitation 
plan,  f 

(b)  Euch  a  consolidated  rehabilitation  plan 
must  comply  with,  and  be  administered  In 
accordance  with,  all  the  requirements  of  this 
Act  aad  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Serv- 
ices afd  Facilities  Construction  Amendments 
of  197i.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  all  such  re- 
quirements are  satisfied,  he  may  approve  the 
plan  i>  serve  In  all  respects  as  the  substitute 
for  thA  separate  plans  which  would  otherwise 
be  re(|ulred  with  respect  to  each  of  the  pro- 
gramsilncluded  therein,  or  he  may  advise  the 
State  to  submit  separate  plans  for  such  pro- 
grams! 

fc)  Findings  of  noncompliance  In  the  ad- 
mlnls^tlon  of  an  approved  consolidated  re- 
hablllmtlon  plan,  and  any  reductions,  sus- 
penslofis,  or  terminations  of  assistance  as  a 
result  jthereof ,  shall  be  carried  out  In  accord- 
ance ^  flth  the  procedures  set  forth  In  sub- 
sectlo]  s  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  101  of  this 
Act. 


EEC 

(1) 


For  the  purposes  of  this  Act : 
rhe  term  "comprehensive  rehablllta- 
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tlon  services"  means  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services  and  any  other  goods  (Includ- 
ing aids  and  devices)  or  services  provided 
with  funds  under  title  U,  in,  or  IV  of  this 
Act  that  will  make  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion In  helping  a  handicapped  Individual  to 
Improve  his  abUlty  to  live  Independently  or 
function  normally  with  his  family  and  com- 
munity. 

(2)  The  term  "construction"  means  the 
construction  of  new  buildings,  the  acquisi- 
tion, expansion,  remodeling,  alteration,  and 
renovation  of  existing  buildings  and  Initial 
equipment  of  such  buildings,  and  the  term 
"cost  of  construction"  Includes  architects' 
fees  and  acquisition  of  land  In  connection 
with  construction  but  does  not  Include  the 
cost  of  offslte  Improvements. 

(3)  The  term  "criminal  act"  means  any 
crime,  Including  an  act,  omission,  or  pos- 
session under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
or  a  State  or  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment which  poses  a  substantial  threat  of 
personal  Injury,  notwithstanding  that  by 
reason  of  age.  Insanity,  Intoxication  or  other- 
wise the  person  engaging  In  the  act,  omis- 
sion, or  possession  was  legally  Incapable  of 
committing  a  crime. 

(4)  The  term  "establishment  of  a  rehabili- 
tation facility"  means  the  acquisition,  ex- 
pansion, remodeling,  or  alteration  of  exist- 
ing buUdlngs  necessary  to  adapt  them  to  re- 
habilitation facility  purposes  or  to  Increase 
their  effectiveness  for  such  purposes  (sub- 
ject, however,  to  such  limitations  as  the 
Commissioner  may  determine.  In  accordance 
with  regiilatlons  he  shall  prescribe,  in  order 
to  prevent  Impairment  of  the  objectives  of, 
or  duplications  of,  other  Federal  laws  provid- 
ing Federal  assistance  in  the  construction 
of  such  facilities) ,  and  the  Initial  equip- 
ment for  such  buUdlngs,  and  may  Include 
the  initial  staffing  thereof. 

(5)  The  term  "evaluation  of  rehabilitation 
potential"  means,  as  appropriate  In  each 
case: 

(A)  a  preliminary  diagnostic  study  to  de- 
termine that  the  individual  has  a  substantial 
handicap  to  employment,  and  that  vocational 
or  comprehensive  rehabilitation  services  are 
needed; 

(B)  a  diagnostic  study  consisting  of  a  com- 
prehensive evaluation  of  pertinent  medical, 
psychological,  vocational,  educational,  cul- 
tural, social,  and  environmental  factors  which 
bear  on  the  Individual's  handicap  to  employ- 
ment and  rehabilitation  potential  Including, 
to  the  degree  needed,  an  evaluation  of  the  In- 
dividual's personality.  Intelligence  level,  edu- 
cational achievements,  work  experience,  voca- 
tional aptitudes  and  interests,  piersonal  ^d 
social  adjustments,  employment  opp>ortu- 
nltles,  and  other  pertinent  data  helpful  In 
determining  the  nature  and  scope  of  services 
needed; 

(C)  an  appraisal  of  the  Individual's  pat- 
terns of  work  behavior  and  abUlty  to  acquire 
occupational  skill,  and  to  develop  work  atti- 
tudes, work  habits,  work  tolerance,  and  social 
behavior  patterns  suitable  for  successful  job 
performance,  including  the  utilization  of 
work,  simulated  or  real,  to  assess  and  develop 
the  Indlvldusil's  capacities  to  perform  ade- 
quately In  a  work  environment; 

(D)  any  other  goods  or  services  provided 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of 
the  handicap  and  whether  it  may  reasonably 
be  expected  that  the  Individual  can  benefit 
from  vocational  rehabilitation  services  or 
comprehensive  rehabilitation  services; 

(E)  referral; 

(F)  the  administration  of  these  evaluation 
services;  emd 

(G)  (1)  the  provision  of  vocational  reha- 
bilitation services  or  the  provision  of  com- 
prehensive rehabilitation  services  to  any  In- 
dividual for  a  total  period  not  In  excess  of 
eighteen  months  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  such  Individual  Is  a  handi- 
capped Individual,  a  handicapped  Individual 


for  whom  a  vocational  goal  is  not  possible  or 
feasible  (as  determined  In  accordance  with 
section  102(c)),  or  neither  such  Individual; 
and  (U)  an  assessment,  at  least  once  In  every 
ninety-day  period  during  which  such  serv- 
ices are  provided,  of  the  results  of  the  pro- 
vision of  such  services  to  an  Individual  to 
ascertain  whether  any  of  the  determinations 
described  In  subclause  (I)  may  be  made. 

(6)  The  term  "Federal  share"  means  80 
per  centum,  except  that  It  shall  mean  90 
per  centum  for  the  purposes  of  part  C  at 
title  I  and  title  II  of  this  Act  and  section 
301:  Provided,  That  with  req>eot  to  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  part  B  of  title  I  of  this 
Act  to  any  State  which  are  used  to  meet 
the  costs  of  construction  of  those  t^iablU- 
tatlon  faculties  Identified  In  section  103(b) 
(2)  In  such  State,  the  Federal  share  shaU  be 
the  percentages  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  301(b)  (3)  ^- 
pUcable  with  respect  to  that  State  and  that, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  non-Fed- 
eral share  with  respect  to  any  State,  expendi- 
tures by  a  political  subdivision  thereof  or  by 
a  local  agency  shall,  subject  to  such  limita- 
tions and  conditions  as  the  Commissions 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe,  be  regarded  as 
expenditure  by  such  State. 

(7)  The  term  "handicapped  Individual" 
means  any  Individual  who  (A)  has  a  physi- 
cal or  mental  disability  which  for  such  Indi- 
vidual constitutes  or  results  In  a  substantial 
handicap  to  employment  and  (B)  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  benefit  from  voca- 
tional rehabUltatlon  services  or  comprehen- 
sive rehabUltatlon  services  provided  pursu- 
ant to  title  n,  lU,  or  rv  of  this  Act. 

(8)  The  term  "local  agency"  means  an 
agency  of  a  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment or  of  an  Indian  tribal  organization  (or 
combination  of  such  units  or  organizations) 
which  has  an  agreement  with  the  State 
agency  designated  pursuant  to  section  101 
(a)  (1)  to  conduct  a  vocational  rehabUitatloxi 
program  under  the  supervision  of  such  State 
agency  In  accordance  with  the  State  plan 
approved  under  section  101.  Nothing  in  the 
preceding  sentence  of  this  paragraph  or  In 
section  101  shall  be  construed  to  prevent 
the  local  agency  from  utilizing  another  local 
public  or  nonprofit  agency  to  provide  voca- 
tional or  comprehensive  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices: Provided.  That  such  an  arrangement  is 
made  part  of  the  agreement  specified  In  this 
paragraph. 

(9)  The  term  "nonprofit,"  when  usedwlth 
respect  to  a  rehabUltatlon  facility,  mell^  a 
rehabUltatlon  facility  owned  and  operated 
by  a  corporation  or  association,  no  part  of 
the  net  earnings  of  which  inures,  or  may 
lawfully  In  re,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  Individual  and  the  income  of 
which  Is  exempt  from  taxation  under  section 
501(c)  (3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

(10)  The  term  "public  safety  officer" 
means  a  person  serving  the  United  States  or 
a  State  or  unit  of  general  local  government, 
with  or  without  compensation.  In  any  ac- 
tivity pertaining  to^ 

(A)  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal  laws. 
Including  highway  patrol,  or  the  mainte- 
nance of  clvU  peace  by  the  National  Guard 
or  the  Armed  Forces. 

(B)  a  correctional  program,  facility,  ox  In- 
stitution where  the  activity  is  potentlaUy 
dangerous  because  of  contact  with  criminal 
suspects,  defendants,  prisoners,  probationers, 
cur  parolees, 

(C)  a  court  having  criminal  or  JuvenUe 
delinquent  jurisdiction  where  the  activity  is 
potentlaUy  dangerous  because  of  contact 
with  criminal  suspects,  defendants,  prison- 
ers, probationers,  or  parolees,  or 

(D)  firefightlng,  fire  prevention,  or  emer- 
gency rescue  missions. 

(11)  The  term  "rehabUltatlon  faculty" 
means  a  facUlty  which  Is  operated  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  providing  vocational  re- 
habUltatlon or  comprehensive  rehablUtatlon 
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services  to  handicapped  Individuals,  and 
which  provides  singly  or  in  combination  one 
or  more  of  the  following  services  for!  handi- 
capped Individuals:  (A)  vocational  aQd  com- 
prehensive rehabilitation  services  which 
shal]  Include,  under  one  managemenV  medi- 
cal, psychological,  social,  and  vocational 
services,  (B)  testing,  fitting,  or  trailing  in 
the  use  of  prosthetic  and  orthotic  (devices, 
(C)  prevocatlonal  conditioning  or  [recrea- 
tional therapy,  (D)  physical  and  6ccupa- 
tlonal  therapy,  (E)  speech  and  bearing 
theripy,  (P)  psychological  and  social  serv- 
ices, <0)  evaluation  of  rehablUtatioii  poten- 
tial, (H)  personal  and  work  adjustment,  (I) 
vocational  training  with  a  view  to\«|ard  ca- 
reer and  advancement  (in  comblnatlbn  with 
other  rehabilitation  services),  (J)  Jevalua- 
tlon  or  control  of  ^>eclflc  disabilities,  (K) 
orleatatton  and  mobility  services  to  the 
bUnd,  and  (L)  extended  employment  for 
those  handicapped  Individuals  whol  cannot 
be  readily  absorbed  In  the  competitive  la- 
bor ^narket,  .except  that  all  medical  land  re- 
late^ health  services  must  be  prescribed  by, 
or  qnder  the  formal  supervision  of.  [persons 
llceilsed  to  prescribe  or  supervise  thk  provl- 
slon.of  such  services  In  the  State.         j 

(12)  The  term  "Secretary",  except  when 
the  context  otherwise  requires,  m^ns  the 
SecilBtary  of  Health,  Education,  and  welfare. 

(13)  The  term  "severe  handicap'*  means 
the  disability  which  requires  naultldle  serv- 
ices over  an  extended  period  of  t»ne  and 
resiflts  from  amputation,  blindness^  cancer, 
cerebral  palsy,  cystic  fibrosis,  deafness,  heart 
dlseise,  hemiplegia,  respiratory  or  iulmon- 
ary  id^functlon,  mental  retardation,  mental 
Illness,  multiple  sclerosis,  muscular'  dystro- 
phy, neurological  disorders  (Including  stroke 
and,  epilepsy),  paraplegia,  quadrlplfcla  and 
oth4r  spinal  oord  conditions,  renal  failure 
and.  any  other  disability,  specified]  by  the 
CoiaitUssloner  in  regulations  hto  shall 
preabrlbe.  [ 

(14)  The  term  "State"  Includes  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Puerto 
Rlc9.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  tpe  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and^for  the 
purposes  of  American  Samoa  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  th^  appro- 
prUte  State  agency  designated  as  brovlded 
In-lectlon  101(a)(1)  shall  be  Oov^mor  of 
American  Samoa  or  the  High  Comitlssloner 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pajclflc  Is- 
lands, as  the  case  may  be.  I 

(15)  The  term  "vocational  rehaUUltatlon 
services"  means  those  services  Ideiilfled  In 
section  103  which  are  provided  t<i  handi- 
capped Individuals  under  this  Act. 

ALLOTMENT  pxacxirrACX 
8^.  8.  (a)(1)  The  aUotment  p^'centage 
for  any  State  shall  be  100  per  centum  less 
that  percentage  which  bears  the  sam«  ratio  to 
60  per  centum  as  the  per  capita  income  of 
ffucb  State  bears  to  the  per  capita  income  of 
thfr  United  States,  except  that  (A)  the  allot- 
ment percentage  shall  In  no  case  be  more 
than  75  per  centum  or  less  than  SS^  per 
centum,  and  (B)  the  aUotment  percentage 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Puefto  Rico, 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
shajU  be  76  per  centum.  [ 

(2)  The  allotment  percentages  phall  be 
promulgated  by  the  Commissioner  between 
July  1  and  September  30  of  each  ev^n-num- 
begd  year,  on  the  basis  of  the  average  of  the 
p^  capita  Incomes  of  the  States  add  of  the 
United  States  for  the  three  most  reaent  con- 
secutive years  for  which  satisfactory!  data  are 
available  from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Such  promulgation  shall  be  conclusive  for 
each  ck  the  two  fiscal  years  In  the  period  be- 
ginning on  the  July  1  next  succee<|tng  such 
promulgation. 

(3)  The  term  "United  States"  nutans  (but 
only  for  purposes  of  this  subsection);  the  fifty 
States  and  the  District  of  ColumbU  . 


(b)  The  population  of  the  several  States 
and  of  the  United  States  shall  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  data  available, 
to  be  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce by  October  1  of  the  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  funds  are  appropriated 
pursuant  to  statutory  authorizations. 
Axnnr 

Sxc.  9.  Each  recipient  of  a  grant  or  con- 
tract under  this  Act  shall  keep  such  records 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  Including  rec- 
ords which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and 
disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  grant  or  contract,  the  total  cost  of 
the  project  or  undertaking  in  connection 
with  which  such  grant  or  contract  Is  made 
or  funds  thereimder  used,  the  amo\int  of  that 
portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or  under- 
taking supplied  by  other  sources,  and  such 
records  as  will  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 
The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly 
authorized  representatives,  shall  have  access 
for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to 
any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of 
the  recipient  of  any  grant  or  contract  under 
this  Act  which  are  pertinent  to  such  grant 
or  contract. 

NONDUFUCATION 

Sxc.  10.  In  determining  the  amount  of 
any  State's  Federal  share  of  expenditures 
for  planning,  administration,  and  services 
incurred  by  It  under  a  State  plan  approved 
In  accordance  with  section  101  or  for  the 
purposes  of  providing  comprehensive  re- 
habilitation services  pursuant  to  title  U  of 
this  Act,  there  shaU  be  disregarded  (1)  any 
portion  of  such  expenditures  which  are 
financed  by  Federal  funds  provided  under 
any  other  provision  of  law,  and  (3)  the 
amount  of  any  non-Federal  funds  required 
to  be  expended  as  a  condition  of  receipt  of 
such  Federal  funds.  No  payment  may  be 
made  from  funds  provided  under  one  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  relating  to  any  cost  with 
respect  to  which  any  payment  Is  made  under 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act. 

TTTLE   I — VOCATIONAL    SEHABILrrATION    SERVICES 

Pa«t  a — Oeniral  PaOVtSTONS 

DECLABATION     OP    PUHPOSE:     AUTHORIZATION    OF 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  100.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to 
authorize  grants  to  assist  States  to  meet  the 
current  and  future  needs  of  handicapped  In- 
dividuals, so  that  such  Individuals  may  pre- 
pare tot  and  engage  In  gainful  employment 
to  the  extent  of  their  capabilities. 

(b)(1)  For  the  piirpose  of  making  grants 
to  States  under  part  B  of  this  title  to  assist 
thfem  In  meeting  costs  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation services  provided  In  accordance  with 
State  plans  under  section  101,  there  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $700,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
$800,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1974. 

(3)  For  the  pvirpose  of  making  grants 
under  section  130,  relating  to  grants  to  States 
and  public  and  nonprofit  agencies  to  assist 
them  In  meeting  the  costs  of  projects  to 
Initiate  or  expand  services  to  handicapped 
individuals  (especially  those  with  the  most 
severe  handicaps)  there  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30,  1973,  $60,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $76,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975. 

STATE    PLANS 

Sxc.  101. (a)  For  each  fiscal  year  In  which 
a  State  desires  to  participate  in  programs 
under  this  title  and  pursuant  to  title  n  of 
this  Act,  a  State  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
missioner for  his  approval  an  annual  plan 
for  vocational  and  comprehensive  rehabilita- 
tion services  which  shall — 

(1)(A)  designate  a  State  agency  as  the 
sole  State  agency  to  administer  the  plan, 


or  to  supervise  Its  administration  by  a  local 
agency,  except  that  (1)  where  \inder  the 
State's  law  the  State  agency  for  the  blind 
or  other  agency  which  provides  assistance 
or  services  to  the  adult  blind,  is  authorized 
to  provide  vocational  and  comprehensive 
rehabilitation  services  to  such  Individuals, 
such  agency  may  be  designated  as  the  sole 
State  agency  to  administer  the  par*  of  the 
plan  under  which  vocational  Eind  compre- 
hensive rehabilitation  services  are  provided 
for  the  blind  (or  to  supervise  the  adminis- 
tration of  such  part  by  a  local  agency)  and 
a  separate  State  agency  may  be  designated  as 
the  sole  State  agency  with  respect  to  the  rest 
of  the  State  or  with  a  local  agency  in  order 
upon  the  request  of  a  State,  may  authorize 
such  agency  to  share  fiindlng  and  admin- 
istrative responsibility  with  another  agency 
of  the  State  or  with  a  local  agency  in  order 
to  permit  such  agencies  to  carry  out  a  Joint 
program  to  provide  services  to  handicapped 
individuals,  and  may  waive  compliance  with 
respect  to  vocational  rehabllltatlton  services 
furnished  under  such  programs  with  the  re- 
quirement of  clause  (4)  of  this  subsection 
that  the  plan  be  in  effect  In  all  political  sub- 
divisions of  the  State; 

(B)  provide  that  the  State  agency  so  des- 
ignated to  administer  or  supervise  the  ad- 
mlnlstratlton  of  the  State  plan,  or  (If  there 
are  two  State  agencies  designated  under  sub- 
clause (A)  of  this  clause)  to  supervise  or 
administer  the  part  of  the  State  plan  that 
does  not  relate  to  services  for  the  blind, 
shall  be  (1)  a  State  agency  primarily  con- 
cerned with  vocational  rehabilitation,  or  vo- 
cational and  other  rehabilitation,  of  handi- 
capped Individuals,  (II)  the  State  agency 
administering  or  supervising  the  adminis- 
tration of  education  or  vocational  education 
In  the  State,  or  (HI)  a  State  agency  which  In- 
cludes at  least  two  other  major  organiza- 
tional units  each  of  which  administers  one 
or  more  of  the  major  public  education,  pub- 
lic health,  public  welfare,  or  labor  programs 
of  the  State; 

(2)  provide,  except  In  the  case  of  agencies 
described  In  clause  (1)  (B)  (1)  — 

( A )  that  the  State  agency  designated  piu*- 
suant  to  paragraph  (1 )  (or  each  State  agency 
If  two  are  so  designated)  shall  Include  a  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  bureau,  division,  or 
other  organizational  unit  which  (1)  Is  pri- 
marily concerned  with  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, or  vocational  and  other  rehabilitation, 
of  handicapped  individuals,  and  Is  respon- 
sible for  the  vocatitonal  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram of  such  State  agency,  (11)  hss  a  full- 
time  director,  and  (111)  has  a  staff  employed 
on  such  rehabilitation  work  of  such  orga- 
nizational unit  all  or  substantially  all  of 
whom  are  employed  full  Itme  on  such  work; 
and 

(B)  (I)  that  such  unit  shall  be  located  at 
an  organizational  level  and  shall  have  an 
organizational  status  within  such  State 
agency  comparable  to  that  of  other  major 
organizational  units  of  such  agency,  or  (11) 
In  the  case  of  an  agency  described  In  clause 
(l)(B)(ll),  either  that  such  unit  shall  be 
so  located  and  have  such  status,  or  that  the 
director  of  such  unit  shall  be  the  executive 
officer  of  such  State  agency;  except  that,  in 
the  case  of  a  State  which  has  designated  only 
one  State  agency  pursuant  to  clause  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  such  State  may.  If  it  so 
desires,  assign  responsibility  for  the  part  of 
the  plan  under  which  vocational  and  com- 
prehensive rehabilitation  services  are  pro- 
vided for  the  blind  to  one  organizational 
unit  of  such  agency  and  assign  responsibility 
for  the  rest  of  the  plan  to  another  organiza- 
tional unit  of  such  agency,  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  clause  applying  separately  to 
each  of  such  units; 

(3)  provide  for  financial  participation  by 
the  State,  or  if  the  State  so  elects,  by  the 
State  and  local  agencies  to  meet  the  amount 
of  the  non-Federal  share; 
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(4)  k>rovide  that  the  plan  shall  be  in 
effect  }n  all  political  subdivisions,  except 
that  1>  the  case  of  any  activity  which,  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Commissioner,  is  likely 
to  assist  In  promoting  the  vocational  reha- 
bilttatBn  of  substantially  larger  numbers 
of  handicapped  Individuals  or  groups  of 
handicapped  Individuals  the  Commissioner 
may  wilve  compliance  with  the  requirement 
herein  rthat  the  plan  be  In  effect  In  all  po- 
litical iubdlvlslons  of  the  State  to  the  extent 
and  fot  such  period  as  may  be  provided  In 
accord^ce  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
hlra,  bfit  only  If  the  non-Federal  share  of 
the  co$t  of  such  vocational  rehabilitation 
Is  met  from  funds  made  available 
agency  (including,  to  the  extent 
by  such  regulations,  funds  con- 
to  such  agency  by  a  private 
organization,  or  individual); 
)  contain  the  plans,  policies,  and 
to  be  followed  In  carrying  out  the 
ilan  and  In  its  administration  and 
supervision.  Including  a  description  of  the 
methoq  to  be  used  to  expand  and  improve 
serricei  to  handicapped  Individuals  with  the 
mo«t  ^vere  handicaps;  and,  In  the  event 
that  vacatlonal  rehabilitation  services  can- 
not be|provlded  to  all  eligible  handicapped 
Indlvldlials  who  apply  for  such  services,  show 
order  to  be  followed  In  selecting  in- 
s  to  whom  vocational  rehabilitation 
will  be  provided,  and  show  the  order 
oUowed  in  selecting  Individuals  to 
omprehenslve  rehabilitation  services 
provided,  and  (11)  the  outcomes  and 
sezTlcel  goals,  and  the  time  within  which 
they  n^y  be  achieved;  for  the  rehabilitation 
individuals,  which  order  of  selection 
rovlslon  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
shall  be  determined  on  the  basis 
ng  first  those  Individuals  with  the 
vere  handicaps  and  shall  be  con- 
Ith  priorities  in  such  order  of  selec- 
etermlned,  and  outcome  and  service 
serving  handicapped  individuals, 
ed  in  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
loner,   and 

rovide  satisfactory  assurances  to  the 
loner  that  the  State  has  studied  and 
conslddred  a  broad  variety  of  means  for  pro- 
viding kervlces  to  Individuals  with  the  most 
severe  handicaps; 

(6)  (A)  contain  the  plans,  policies,  and 
methoos  to  be  followed  In  providing  com- 

Ive  rehabilitation  services  pursuant 

I  of  this  Act,  and 

rovide  satisfactory  assurances  that 
comprehensive  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices shkll  be  paid  for  with  funds  under  title 
n  of  Oils  Act  unless  maximum  efforts  have 
been  jiade  to  secure  grant  assistance.  In 
whole  br  In  part,  from  other  sources  to  pay 
for  su(fi  services; 

(7)  frovlde  for  such  methods  of  admlnls- 
tratloii  other  than  methods  relating  to  the 
establilhment  and  maintenance  of  personnel 
standafds,  as  are  found  by  the  Commissioner 
to  be  ftecessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
admlnstratlon  of  the  plan; 

(8)  contain  (A)  provisions  relating  to 
the  esisbllshment  and  maintenance  of  per- 
sonnel hstandards.  which  are  consistent  with 
any  Stite  licensure  laws  and  regulations,  In- 
cludlnC  provisions  relating  to  the  tenure, 
selection,  appointment,  and  qualifications  of 
personnel,  and  (B)  provisions  relating  to  the 
establlfhment  and  maintenance  of  minimum 
standalds  governing  the  facilities  and  person- 
nel utllzed  In  the  provision  of  vocational 
and  c«nprehensive  rehabilitation  services, 
but  thi  Commissioner  shall  exercise  no  au- 
thorlty{wlth  respect  to  the  selection,  method 
of  seleition,  tenure  of  office,  or  compensa- 
tion oi  any  Individual  employed  In  accord- 
ance ^th  such  provisions; 

(9)  arovlde.  at  a  minimum,  for  the  provi- 
sion oCthe  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
speclfleil  In  clauses  (I)  through  (3)  of  sub- 
sectlon|(a)  of  section  103,  and  the  remainder 
of  Buc4   services   specified   In   such   section 


after  full  consideration  of  eligibility  for 
similar  benefits  under  any  other  program, 
except  that,  in  the  case  of  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation services  specified  in  clauses  (4) 
and  (5)  of  subsection  (a)  of  such  section, 
such  consideration  shall  not  be  required 
where  it  would  delay  the  provisions  of  suoh 
services  to  any  Individual; 

(10  provide  that  (A)  an  Individualized 
written  rehabilitation  program  meeting  the 
requirements  of  section  102  will  be  developed 
for  each  handicapped  Individual  eligible  for 
vocational  or  comprehensive  rehabilitation 
services  under  this  Act,  (B)  such  services 
win  be  provided  under  the  plan  In  accordance 
with  such  program,  and  (C)  records  of  the 
characteristics  of  each  applicant  will  be  kept 
specifying,  as  to  those  Individuals  who  apply 
for  services  under  this  title  or  pursuant  to 
title  IT  of  this  Act  and  are  determined  not 
to  be  eligible  therefor,  the  reasons  for  such 
determinations; 

(11)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  In  such  form,  containing 
such  information  (including  the  data  de- 
scribed in  subclause  (C)  of  clause  (10)  of 
this  subsection,  periodic  estimates  of  the 
population  of  handicapped  individuals  eligi- 
ble for  services  under  this  Act  In  such  State, 
specifications  of  the  number  of  such  In- 
dividuals who  will  be  served  with  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  Act  and  the  outcomes  and 
service  goals  to  be  achieved  for  such  Indi- 
viduals In  each  priority  category  specified  In 
accordance  with  clause  (6)  of  this  subsection, 
and  the  service  costs  for  each  such  category) , 
and  at  such  time  as  the  Commissioner  may 
require  to  carry  out  his  functions  under 
this  title,  and  comply  with  such  provisions 
as  he  may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  cor- 
rectness and  verification  of  such  reports; 

(12)  provide  for  entering  into  cooperative 
arrangements  with,  and  the  utilization  of  the 
services  and  facilities  of,  the  State  agencies 
administering  the  State's  public  assistance 
programs,  other  programs  for  handicapped 
Individuals,  veterans  programs,  manpower 
programs,  and  public  emplojrment  offices, 
and  the  Social  Security  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and 
other  Federal.  State,  and  local  public  agen- 
cies providing  services  related  to  the  reha- 
bilitation of  handicapped  Individuals; 

(13)  provide  satisfactory  assurances  to  the 
Commissioner  that.  In  the  provision  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  and  comprehensive 
rehabilitation  services,  maximum  utilization 
shall  be  made  of  public  or  other  vocational 
or  technical  training  facilities  or  other  appro- 
priate resources  In  the  community: 

(14)  (A)  provide  that  vocational  rehabili- 
tation and  comprehensive  rehabilitation 
services  provided  under  the  State  plan  shall 
be  available  to  any  civil  employee  of  the 
United  States  disabled  while  In  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty  on  the  same  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  apply  to  other  persons,  and 

(B)  provide  that  special  consideration  will 
be  given  to  the  rehabilitation  under  this 
Act  of  a  handicapped  Individual  whose 
handicapping  condition  arises  from  a  dis- 
ability sustained  In  the  line  of  duty  while 
such  Individual  was  performing  as  a  public 
safety  officer  and  the  proximate  cause  of 
such  disability  was  a  criminal  act,  apparent 
criminal  act,  or  a  hazardous  condition  re- 
sulting directly  from  the  officer's  perform- 
ance of  duties  In  direct  connection  with 
the  enforcement,  execution,  and  adminis- 
tration of  law  or  fire  prevention,  flreflghting, 
or  related  public  safety  activities; 

(15)  provide  that  no  residence  require- 
ment will  be  Imposed  which  excludes  from 
services  under  the  plan  any  Individual  who 
Is  present  In  the  State; 

(16)  provide  for  continuing  statewide 
studies  of  the  needs  of  handicapped  Indi- 
viduals and  how  these  needs  may  be  most 
effectively  met  (Including  the  State's  needs 
for    rehabilitation    facilities)    with    a    view 


toward  the  relative  need  for  services  to  sig- 
nificant segments  of  the  population  of 
handicapped  individuals  and  the  need  for 
expansion  of  services  to  those  individuals 
with  the  most  severe  handicaps; 

(17)  provide  for  (A)  periodic  review  and 
reevaluatlon  of  the  status  of  handicapped 
Individuals  placed  In  extended  employment 
In  rehabilitation  facilities  (Including  work- 
shops) to  determine  the  feasibility  of  their 
employment,  or  training  for  employment, 
in  the  competitive  labor  market,  and  (B) 
maximum  efforts  to  place  such  Individuals 
In  such  emplojrment  or  training  whenever 
It  is  determined  to  be  feasible; 

(18)  provide  that  where  such  State  plan 
Includes  provisions  for  the  construction  of 
rehabilitation  faculties — 

(A)  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction thereof  for  a  fiscal  year  will  not      i 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  10  per  centum 

of  the  State's  allotment  for  such  year, 

(B)  the  provisions  of  section  313  shall  be 
applicable  to  such  construction  and  such 
provisions  shall  be  deemed  to  apply  to  such 
construction,  and 

(C)  there  shall  be  compliance  with  regu- 
lations the  Commissioner  shall  prescribe  de- 
signed to  assure  that  no  State  will  reduce 
its  efforts  In  providing  other  vocational  reha- 
bilitation services  (other  than  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  rehabilitation  facilities)  be- 
cause Its  plan  Includes  such  provisions  for 
construction; 

(19)  provide  satisfactory  assurances  to  the 
Commissioner  that  the  State  agency  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  clause  (1)  (or  each  State 
agency  If  two  are  so  designated)  and  any  sole 
local  agency  administering  the  plan  In  a  polit- 
ical subdivision  of  the  State  will  take  Into 
account.  In  connection  with  matters  of  gen- 
eral policy  arising  In  the  administration  of 
the  plan,  the  views  of  individuals  and  groups 
thereof  who  are  recipients  of  vocational  or 
comprehensive  rehabilitation  services  (or,  in 
appropriate  cases,  their  parents  or  guardi- 
ans), working  In  the  field  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation, and  providers  of  vocational  and 
comprehensive  rehabilitation  services;  and 

(20)  provide  satisfactory  assurances  to  the 
Commissioner  that  the  continuing  studies  re- 
quired under  clause  (16)  of  this  subsection, 
as  well  as  an  annual  evaluation  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  program  In  meeting  the  goals 
and  priorities  set  forth  In  the  plan,  will  form 
the  basis  for  the  submission,  from  time  to 
time  as  the  Commission  may  require,  of 
appropriate  amendments  to  the  plan. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
plan  which  he  finds  fulfills  the  conditions 
specified  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
and  he  shall  disapprove  any  plan  which  does 
not  fulfill  such  conditions.  Prior  to  such  dis- 
approval, the  Commissioner  shall  notify  a 
State  of  his  Intention  to  disapprove  its  plan, 
and  he  shall  afford  such  State  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
to  the  State  agency  admlnsterlng  or  super- 
vising the  administration  of  the  State  plan 
approved  under  this  section,  finds  that — 

(1)  the  plan  has  been  so  changed  that  It 
no  longer  compiles  with  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section;  or 

(2)  In  the  administration  of  the  plan  ther» 
Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
such  provision,  the  Commissioner  shall  notify 
such  State  agency  that  no  further  payments 
will  be  made  to  the  State  under  this  title  (or. 
In  his  discretion,  that  such  further  payments 
will  be  reduced  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions the  Commissioner  shall  prescribe,  or 
that  further  payments  will  not  be  made  to 
the  States  only  for  the  projects  under  the 
parts  of  the  State  plan  affected  by  such 
failure),  until  he  Is  satisfied  there  Is  no 
longer  any  such  failure.  Until  he  1b  so  satis- 
fled,  the  Commissioner  shall  make  no  further 
payments  to  such  State  under  this  title  (or 
shall  limit  payments  to  projects  under  those 
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parts  of  the  State  plan  In  which  t^ere  Is  no 
su6h  failure). 

(d)  If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied  :wlth  the 
Commissioner's  action  under  subsection  (b) 
or  (c)  of  this  section,  such  State  m^y  appeal 
to  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
district  where  the  capital  of  sucl^  State  Is 
located  and  Judicial  review  of  suth  action 
shall  be  on  the  record  in  accord^ce  with 
the  pirovislons  of  chapter  7  of  title  p.  United 
States  Code. 


DroivmUAUZEO    wsnTEN    kxhabi 

PSOCKAM 


rATlON 


6sc.  102.  (a)  The  Commissioner!  shall  in- 
sure that  the  Individualized  written  reha- 
bilitation program  required  by  section  101 
(a)  (10)  In  the  case  of  each  handicapped  In- 
dividual Is  developed  Jointly  by  ^he  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  counselor  or  jcoordlna- 
tor  and  the  handicapped  indlvldukl  (or.  In 
appropriate  cases,  his  parents  or  guardians), 
and  that  such  program  meets  th*  require- 
ments set  forth  in  subsection  (b)  ot  this  sec- 
tion. Such  written  program  shall  Iset  forth 
the  termd  and  conditions,  as  wdl  as  the 
rights  and  remedies,  under  which  roods  and 
services  will  be  provided  to  the  individual. 

(b)  Each  Individualized  written]  rehablU- 
tatlon  program  shall  be  reviewed  in  an  an- 
nual basis  at  which  time  each  such  Indi- 
vidual (or.  in  appropriate  cases,  his  parents 
or  guardians)  will  be  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  such  program  and  renego- 
tiate Its  terms.  Such  program  shall  include, 
but  not  be  limited  to  (1)  a  statement  of 
long-range  rehabilitation  goals  Idt  the  In- 
dividual and  intermediate  rehabilitation 
objectives  related  to  the  attalnmeiit  of  such 
goals,  (2)  a  statement  of  the  specific  voca- 
tional or  comprehensive  rehablllttutlon  serv- 
ices to  be  provided,  (3)  the  projected  date 
for  the  Initiation  and  the  anticipated  dura- 
tion of  each  such  service,  (4)  objective  cri- 
teria and  an  evaluation  procedure  and  sched- 
ule for  determining  whether  such  objectives 
and  goals  are  being  achieved,  and,  (5)  where 
appropriate,  a  detailed  explanation  of  the 
aviallablllty  of  a  client  assistanae  project 
established  In  such  area  pursuant  |to  section 
112. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  also  Insure 
that  (1)  In  developing  and  carrying  out  the 
lildlviduallzed  written  rehablllttftlon  pro- 
gram retfulred  by  section  101  In  the  case  of 
each  handicapped  Individual  prlinary  em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  the  determlriatlon  and 
achievement  of  a  vocational  goal  f^r  such  In- 
dividual, (3)   a  decision  that  such  an  Indi- 

.  vldual  la  not  capable  of  achieving  spch  a  goal, 
and  thus  not  eligible  for  vocational  rehabili- 
tation services  provided  with  assistance  under 
this  part.  Is  made  only  In  full  cobsultatlon 
with  such  Individual  (or.  tn  appropriate 
cases,  his  parents  or  guardians),  and  only 
upon  the  certification,  as  an  amendment  to 
such  written  program,  that  the  evaluation 
of  rehabilitation  potential  has  dedionstrated 
beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  thai  such  in- 
dividual Is  not  then  capable  of  achieving  such 
a  goal,  and  (3)  any  such  decision  shall  be 
reviewed  at  least  annually  In  accordance  with 
the  procedure  cmd  criteria  established  In 
this  section. 

SCOPE   or   VOCATTONAI.  RKHABn.rrATrOK   SERVICES 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Vocational  rehablHt|itlon  serv- 
,lces  provided  xinder  this  Act  are  aiiy  goods  or 
services  necessary  to  render  a  handicapped 
Indlvldiial  employable,  Includlngl  but  not 
limited  to,  the  following:  J 

(1)  evaluation  of  rehabilitation  potential. 
Including  diagnostic  and  related  s4rvlces,  in- 
cidental to  the  determination  of  eligibility 
for,  and  the  nature  and  scope  of,  lervices  to 
be  provided,  including,  where  appropriate, 
examination  by  a  physician  skilled  In  the 
dlagnocls  and  treatment  of  emol  lonal  dis- 
orders, or  by  ,a  licensed  psycholo(  1st  In  ac- 
cordance with  State  laws  and  regi)  latlons,  or 
bofh;  ' 
\ 
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(2)  counseling,  guidance,  referral,  and 
placement  services  for  handicapped  Indi- 
viduals, Including  follow-up,  follow-along, 
and  other  poetemployment  services  necessary 
to  assist  such  individuals  to  maintain  their 
employment  and  services  designed  to  help 
handicapped  Individuals  secure  needed  serv- 
ices from  other  agencies,  where  such  services 
are  not  available  under  this  Act; 

(3)  vocational  and  other  training  services 
for  handicapped  Individuals,  which  shall  In- 
clude personal  and  vocational  adjustment, 
books,  and  other  training  materials,  and  serv- 
ices to  the  families  of  such  Individuals  as  are 
necessary  to  the  adjustment  or  rehabilita- 
tion of  such  Individuals:  Provided,  That  no 
training  services  In  institutions  of  higher 
education  shall  be  paid  for  with  funds  under 
this  title  or  title  II  of  this  Act  unless  maxi- 
mum efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  grant 
assistance.  In  whole  or  In  part,  from  other 
sources  to  pay  for  such  training; 

(4)  physical  and  mental  restoration  serv- 
ices. Including,  but  not  limited  to,  (A)  cor- 
rective stirgery  or  theri^)eutlc  treatment  nec- 
essary to  correct  or  substantially  modify  a 
physical  or  mental  condition  which  is  stable 
or  slowly  progressive  and  constitutes  a  sub- 
stantial handicap  to  employment,  but  Is  of 
such  nature  that  such  correction  or  modifi- 
cation may  reasonably  be  expected  to  elim- 
inate or  substantially  reduce  the  handicap 
within  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  (B) 
necessary  hospitalization  In  connection  with 
surgery  or  treatment,  (C)  prosthetic  and  or- 
thotic devices,  (D)  eyeglasses  and  visual  serv- 
ices as  prescribed  by  a  physician  skilled  in 
the  diseases  of  the  eye  or  by  an  optome- 
trist, whichever  the  Individual  may  select. 
(E)  special  services  (Including  transplanta- 
tion and  dialysis) ,  artificial  kidneys,  and  sup- 
plies necessary  for  the  treatment  of  Indi- 
viduals suffering  from  end-stage  renal  dis- 
ease, and  (F)  diagnosis  and  treatment  for 
mental  and  emotional  disorders  by  a  physi- 
cian or  licensed  psychologist  In  accordance 
with  StJBite  licensure  laws; 

(5)  maintenance,  not  exceeding  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  subsistence,  during  rehabili- 
tation; 

(6)  Interpreter  services  for  the  deaf,  and 
reader  services  for  those  individuals  de- 
termined to  be  blind  after  an  exaihlnatlon 
by  a  physician  skilled  In  the  diseases  of  the 
eye  or  by  an  optometrist,  whichever  the  In- 
dividual may  select; 

(7)  recruitment  and  training  services  for 
handlc^ped  Individuals  to  provide  them 
with  new  employment  opportunities  In  the 
fields  of  rehablUtatlon,  health,  welfare,  pub- 
lic safety,  and  law  enforcement,  and  other 
appropriate  service  employment; 

(8)  rehabllltaUon  teaching  services  and 
orientation  and  mobility  services  for  the 
blind; 

(9)  occupational  licenses,  tools,  equip- 
ment, and  Initial  stocks  and  supplies; 

(10)  transportation  In  connection  with 
the  rendering  of  any  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion service:  and 

(11)  telecommunications,  sensory,  and 
other  technological  aids  and  devices. 

(b)  Vocational  rehabllltatlofi^  services, 
when  provided  for  the  benefit  of  groups  of 
Individuals,  may  also  Include  the  following: 

( 1 )  In  the  case  of  any  type  of  small  busi- 
ness operated  by  individuals  with  *he  most 
severe  handicaps  the  operation  of  which  can 
^eTmproved  by  management  services  and 
supervision  provided  by  the  State  agency, 
the  provision  of  suob  services  and  supervi- 
sion, alone  or  together  with  the  acquisition 
by  the  State  agency  of  vending  facilities  or 
other  equipment  and  initial  stocks  and  sup- 
plies; and 

(2)  the  construction  or  establishment  of 
public  or  nonprofit  rehabilitation  facilities 
and  the  {)rovlslon  of  other  facilities  and  serv- 
ices which  promise  to  contribute  substan- 
tially to  the  rehabilitation  of  a  group  of  in- 
dividuals but  which  are  not  related  directly 


to  the  Individualized  rehabilitation  written 
program  of  any  one  handicapped  IndivlduaL 

NOK-rKD^UO.    SBAMM    FOR    CONSTSTTCTION 

See.  106.  For  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  amount  of  payments  to  States  for  carry- 
ing out  part  B  of  this  title,  the  non-Federal 
share,  subject  to  such  limitations  and  con- 
ditions as  may  be  prescribed  In  regulation* 
by  the  Commissioner,  shall  include  contribu- 
tions of  funds  made  by  any  private  agency, 
organization,  or  Individual  to  a  State  or  local 
agency  to  assist  In  meeting  the  costs  of  con- 
struction or  establishment  of  a  public  or 
nonprofit  rehabilitation  facility,  which  would 
be  regarded  as  State  or  local  funds  except 
for  the  condition.  Imposed  by  the  contribu- 
tor, limiting  use  of  such  fiinds  to  construc- 
tion or  establishment  of  such  facility. 
Part  B — ^Basic  Vocationai.  Rzhabiutatioh 
Sisviczs 
statb  aixotments 
Sbc.    110.  (a)  For   each   fiscal   year,  each 
State  shall  be  entitled  to  an  allotment  of  an 
amount    bearing    the    same    ratio    to    the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under 
subsection   (b)(1)   of  section  100  for  allot- 
ment under  this  section  as  the  product  of 
(1)  the  population  of  the  State  and  (2)  tlte 
square  of  its  allotment  percentage  bears  to 
the  sum  of  the  corresponding  products  for 
all  the  States.  The  allotment  to  any  State 
(other   than   Guam,   American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Terrlt<M7  of 
the  Pacific  Islands)  under  the  first  sentence 
of  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  which 
is  less  than  one-quarter  of  1  per  centum  of 
the  amoxmt  appropriated  under  section  100 
(b)(1),  or  $2,000,000,  whichever  ta  greater, 
shall  be  Increased  to  that  amount,  the  total 
of  the  increases  thereby  required  being  de- 
rived by  proportionately  reducing  the  allot- 
ments to  each  of  th^  remaining  such  States 
\inder  the  first  sentence  of  this  subsection, 
but  with  such  adjustments  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  allotment  of  any  such 
remaining  States  from  being  thereby  reduced 
to  less  than  that  amount. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines that  any  amotint  of  an  allotment  to  a 
State  for  any  fiscal  year  will  not  be  utilized 
by  such  State  in  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title,  he  shall  make  such  amount 
available  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title  to  one  or  more  other  States  to  the 
extent  he  determines  such  other  State  will 
be  able  to  use  such  additional  amount  d\ir- 
Ing  such  year  for  carrying  out  such  purposes. 
Any  amount  made  available  to  a  State  for 
any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  part,  be 
regarded  as  an  Increase  of  such  State's  allot- 
ment (as  determined  under  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  section)  for  such  year. 

PATMZms    TO    STATSS 

Sbc.  111.  (a)  From  each  State's  allotment 
under  this  part  f<^  any  fiscal  year,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  pay  to  such  State  an  amount 
equal  to  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  under  the 
plan  for  such  State  approved  under  section 
101,  including,  expenditures  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  State  plan,  except  that  the 
total  of  such  payments  to  such  State  for  such 
fiscal  yesir  may  not  exceed  its  allotment  un- 
der subsection  (a)  of  section  110  for  such 
year  and  such  payments  shall  not  be  made  In 
an  amount  which  would  res\ilt  in  a  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  State  plan  re- 
quired by  clause  (18)  of  section  101(a),  and 
except  that  the  total  of  such  payments  to 
any  State  receiving  a  minimum  allotment 
under  section  110(a)  of  this  title,  shall  not 
be  less  than  such  minimum  allotment,  the 
total  of  the  Increases  thereby  required  being 
derived  by  proportionately  reducing  the  pay- 
ments to  each  of  the  remaining  States  under 
this  section,  and  except  that  the  amount 
otherwise  payable  to  such  State  for  such  year 
under  this  section  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
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amount  (if  any)  by  which  expenditures  from 
non-Fe<  eral  sources  during  such  year  xindar 
this  tit  9  are  less  than  expenditures  under 
the  Btat  >  plan  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1872  under  the  Vocationai  Rehabilitation 
Act. 

(b)  T  le  method  of  computing  and  paying 
amount  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
as  folloi  rs: 

(1)  tie  Commissioner  shall,  prior  to  the 
beglnnli  g  of  each  calendar  quarter  or  other 
period  prescribed  by  him,  estimate  the 
amount  to  be  paid  by  each  State  under  the 
provlslo  IS  of  such  subsection  for  such  pe- 
riod, su  h  estimate  to  be  based  on  such  rec- 
ords of  the  State  and  Information  furnished 
by  It,  «  nd  such  other  Investigation,  as  the 
Comml!  jioner  may  find  necessary. 

(2)  '  "he  Commissioner  shall  pay.  from 
the  alio  ment  available  therefor,  the  amount 
80  estli  lated  by  him  tar  such  period,  re- 
duced (  r  Increased,  as  the  case  nuky  be,  by 
any  su  n  (not  previously  adjusted  under 
this  pa  agraph)  by  which  he  finds  that  his 
estUnat  i  of  the  amount  to  be  paid  the  State 
for  any  prior  period  under  such  subsection 
was  gre  iter  or  less  than  the  amount  which 
should  save  been  paid  to  the  State  for  such 
prior  F  ^rlod  under  such  subsection.  Such 
paymen;  shall  be  made  prior  to  audit  or 
settlem  int  by  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
Shan  b«(  made  through  the  disbursing  facili- 
ties of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  shall 
be  ma(^  In  such  Installments  as  the  Com- 
mlsstonkr  may  determine. 

CUKNT   ASSISTANCE 

Sic.  12.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  set 
aside  o  it  of  funds  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 30  i  for  special  projects  and  demonstra- 
tions 1  p  to  82,500,000  but  no  less  than 
tl,000,(  DO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  June 
30,  IS"!  \,  and  up  to  $6,000,000  but  no  less 
than  »  ,000,000  each  for  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  J  ears  to  establish  In  no  less  than  ten 
nor  m  ire  than  twenty  geographically  dis- 
persed regions  client  assistance  pilot  proj- 
ects (1  erelnafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  "pr  (Jects")  to  provide  counselors  to  in- 
form a  id  advise  all  clients  and  client  appli- 
cants Jn  the  project  area  of  all  available 
benefit  under  this  Act  and  to  assist  them 
In  their  relationships  with  projects,  pro- 
grams/ and  facilities  providing  services  to 
them  Ander  this  Act. 

(b)  rhe  Commissioner  shall  prescribe  reg- 
ulatloi  is  which  shall  Include  the  following 
requlr  iments : 

(1)  All  employees  of  such  projects  shall 
not  hi  presently  serving  as  staff,  consultants 
or  reo  Ivlng  benefits  of  any  kind  directly  or 
Indire  tly  from  any  rehabilitation  project, 
progn  m  or  faculty. 

(2)  The  staff  of  such  projects  shall  be  af- 
forde<:  reasonable  access  to  policymaking  and 
admloistrative  personnel  In  State  and  local 
rehabpltation  programs,  projects,  and  fa- 
cllitlefc. 

(3)  I  The  project  shall  submit  an  annual 
repor  ,  through  the  State  agency  designated 
ptmi  uit  to  section  lOl,  to  the  Commissioner 
on  tl  B  operation  of  the  project  during  the 
pravi(  us  year,  including  a  summary  of  the 
work  done  and  a  uniform  statistical  tabula- 
tion if  all  cases  bandied  by  such  project. 
A  CO  y  of  each  such  report  shall  be  sub- 
mltt*  1  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Cong  ess  by  the  Commissioner,  together  with 
a  BUI]  mary  of  such  reports  and  his  evaluation 
(rf  SI  Eh  projects  including  appropriate  rec- 
oaun  indatlona. 

(41  Each  State  agency  may  enter  Into  co- 
open  tlve  arrangements  with  institutions  of 
blghi  r  education  to  secure  the  services  In 
such  projects  of  graduate  students  who  are 
imde  -going  clinical  training  activities  in  re- 
lated fields.  No  compensation  with  funds 
appr(  pr  lated  under  this  Act  shall  be  provided 
to  su  :h  students. 

(6]  Reasonable  assurance  shall  be  given  by 
the  «>propriate  State  agency  that  all  clients 


i 


or  client  applicants  within  the  project  area 
shall  have  the  opportunity  to  receive  ade- 
quate service  under  the  project  and  shall  not 
be  pressured  against  or  otherwise  disccxiraged 
from  availing  themselves  of  the  services 
available  under  such  project. 

(6)  The  project  shall  be  funded,  adminis- 
tered, and  operated  directly  by  the  State 
agency  designated  pursuant  to  section  101. 
Part  C — Innovation  and  Expansion  Grants 

STATE    AIXOTMXNTS 

Sec.  120.  (a)(1)  From  the  sums  available 
pursuant  to  section  100(b)  (2)  for  any  fiscal 
year  for  grants  to  States  to  assist  them  in 
meeting  the  costs  described  In  section  121, 
each  State  shall  he  entitled  to  an  allotment 
of  an  amount  bearing  the  same  ratio  to  such 
sums  as  the  population  of  the  State  bears  to 
the  population  of  all  the  States.  The  allot- 
ment to  any  State  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence for  any  fiscal  year  which  Is  less  than 
$&0,(X}0  (or  such  other  amount  as  may  be 
specified  as  a  minimum  allotment  in  the  Act 
appropriating  such  sums  for  such  year)  shall 
be  Increased  to  that  amount,  and  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  June 
30,  1974,  no  State  shall  receive  less  than  the 
amount  necessary  to  cover  up  to  90  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  contlnxUng  projects 
assisted  under  section  4(a)(2)(A)  of  the 
Vocationai  Rehabilitation  Act,  except  that 
no  such  project  may  receive  financial  assist- 
ance \mder  both  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  and  this  Act  for  a  total  period  of 
time  In  excess  of  three  years.  The  total  of 
the  Increase  required  by  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  be  derived  by  proportionately 
reducing  the  allotments  to  each  of  the  re- 
maining States  imder  the  first  sentence  of 
this  section,  but  with  such  adjiistments  as 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  allotment 
of  any  of  such  remaining  States  from  thereby 
being  reduced  to  less  than  $50,000. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines that  any  amount  of  an  allotment  to 
a  State  for  any  fiscal  year  will  not  be  utilized 
by  such  State  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  he  shall  make  such  amount 
available  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section  to  one  or  more  other  States  which 
he  determines  will  be  able  to  use  additional 
amounts  during  such  year  for  carrying  out 
such  purposes.  Any  amount  made  available 
to  a  State  for  any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to 
the  preceding  sentence  shall,  for  purposes  of 
this  part,  be  regarded  as  an  Increase  of  such 
State's  allotment  (as  determined  under  the 
preceding  provisions  of  this  section)  for  such 
year. 

PATMXNTS  to  ErrATKS 

Sec.  121.  (a)  From  each  State's  allotment 
Tinder  this  part  for  any  final  year,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  pay  to  such  State  or,  at  the 
option  of  the  State  agency  designated  pur- 
suant to  section  101(a)(1),  to  a  public  or 
nonprofit  organization  or  agency,  a  portion 
of  the  cost  of  planning,  preparing  for,  and 
initiating  special  programs  under  the  State 
plan  approved  pursuant  to  section  101  to  ex- 
pand vocationai  rehabilitation  servlcea.  in- 
cluding programs  to  initiate  or  expand  such 
services  to  Individuals  with  the  most  severe 
handicaps,  or  of  special  programs  under  such 
State  plan  to  Initiate  or  expand  services  to 
classes  of  handicapped  Individuals  who  have 
unusual  and  difficult  problems  In  connection 
with  their  rehabilitation,  particularly  handi- 
capped individuals  who  are  ixx>r,  and  respon- 
sibility for  whose  treatment,  education,  and 
rehabilitation  Is  shared  by  the  State  agency 
designated  In  section  101  with  other  agencies. 
Th»  Conomlssloner  may  require  that  any  por- 
tion of  a  State's  allotment  under  this  sec- 
tion, but  not  more  than  50  per  centum  of 
such  aUotment.  may  be  expended  In  connec- 
tion with  only  such  projects  as  have  first 
been  approved  by  the  Oommlssloner.  Any 
grant  of  fiinds  under  this  section  which  will 
be  used  for  direct  servloes  to  handicapped 


Individuals  or  for  establishing  or  maintain- 
ing facilities  which  will  render  direct  serv- 
ices to  such  Individuals  must  have  the  prior 
approval  of  the  ^proprlate  State  agency  des- 
ignated pursuant  to  section  101. 

(b)  Payments  under  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  any  project  may  be  made  for  a 
period  of  not  to  exceed  three  years  beginning 
with  the  commencement  of  the  project  as 
approved,  and  sums  appropriated  for  grants 
under  this  section  shall  remain  available  for 
such  grants  through  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1978.  Payments  with  respect  to  any 
project  may  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  such  project.  The  non-Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  a  project  may  be  in  cash  or 
In  kind  and  may  Include  funds  spent  fM- 
project  purposes  by  a  cooperating  public  or 
nonprofit  agency  provided  that  It  Is  not  In- 
cluded as  a  cost  In  any  other  federally  fi- 
nanced program. 

(c)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  in  advance  or  by  VTay  of  reimburse- 
ment for  services  performed  and  purchases 
made,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, and  shall  be  made  on  such  conditions 
as  the  CommUioner  finds  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

TITLE  n — COMPREHENSIVE  REHABILITA- 
TION SERVICES 

DECLARATION     OF    PURPOSE;     AtTTHORlZATION     OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  200.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  title  U  to 
authorize  grants  (supplementary  to  grants 
for  vocationai  rehabilitation  services  under 
title  I  of  this  Act)  to  assist  the  several  States 
In  developing  and  Implementing  continuing 
plans  for  meeting  the  current  and  future 
needs  of  handicapped  Individuals  for  whom 
a  vocationai  goal  Is  not  possible  or  feasible, 
including  the  assessment  of  disability  and 
rehabilitation  potential,  and  for  the  train- 
ing of  specialized  personnel  needed  for  the 
provision  of  services  to  such  Individuals  and 
research  related  thereto. 

(b)  In  order  to  make  grants  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  there  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  $25,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974,  and  $50,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3(S,  1976. 

STATE  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  From  sums  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  for  each 
fiuscal  year,  less  the  amounts  reserved  by  the 
Commissioner  for  projects  under  section  204, 
each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  an  allotment 
of  an  amount  bearing  the  same  ratio  to  such 
sums  as  the  product  of  (1)  the  population 
of  the  State,  and  (2)  Its  allotment  percentage 
bears  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  prod- 
ucts for  all  of  the  States.  The  allotment  to 
any  State  under  the  preceding  sentence  for 
any  fiscal  year  which  Is  less  than  $160,000 
shall  be  Increased  to  that  amount,  the  total 
of  the  Increases  thereby  required  being  de- 
rived by  proportionately  reducing  the  allot- 
ments to  each  of  the  remaining  States  under 
the  preceding  sentence,  but  with  such  ad- 
justments as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the 
aUotment  of  any  such  remaining  States  from 
being  thereby  reduced  to  less  than  that 
amount. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines that  any  amount  of  an  allotment  to 
a  State  for  any  fiscal  y^ar  will  no<t  be  utilized 
by  such  State  In  carrying  out  the  pvuposes 
of  this  section,  he  shall  make  such  amount 
available  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section  to  one  or  more  other  States  to  the 
extent  he  determines  such  other  State  will 
be  able  to  use  additional  amounts  during 
such  year  for  carrying  out  such  purpose.  Any 
amount  made  available  to  a  State  for  any 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence 
shall,  for  the  purpose  of  this  title,  be  regarded 
as  an  Increase  In  the  State's  allotment  (as 
determined  under  the  preceding  provisions 
of  this  section)  for  such  year. 
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(c)  In  any  flacal  year  for  which  ppw^n- 
-ations  pursuant  to  thla  section  dc^  not  ex- 
ceed WO .000 .000,  the  Commlasloneri  subsec- 
tion* (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  anp  section 
202(a)  to  the  contrary  notwlthstanlllng  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  $13.  shall 
carry  out  the  pxirpoaes  of  this  title |by  malt- 
ing grants  to  States  and  public  or  Monprofit 
organlaatlona  and  agencies  to  pay  |the  fed- 
eral share  at  the  expenditure  for  sich  proj- 
ects. Projects  receiving  such  granta  shall  be 
carried,  out  under  the  State  plan  approved 
under  section  101  (except  for  the  priorities 
In  the  order  of  selection  required  iw  section 
101(a)(6)(A))  m  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  State  program  submitted  und^r  section 

303.      :  I 

PATMXNTS    TO    STATXS        I 

Sxc.  202.  (a)  From  each  State's  Allotment 
under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  fear,  the 
Commissioner  shall  pay  to  such  Btate  the 
Federal  share  of  the  expenditures!  Incurred 
during  such  year  under  Its  State  1  program 
submitted  under  section  203  and  approved  as 
part  of  the  State  plan  approved  under  sec- 
tion 101.  Such  payments  may  be  m^le  (after 
necessary  adjustments  on  account  of  previ- 
ously made  overpaymenta  or  i4nderpay- 
menta)  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, and  in  such  Installments  and  on  such 
conditions  as  the  Commissioner  may  de- 
termine. J 

(b)  The  Federal  share  with  resp4:t  to  any 
State  shall  be  90  per  centum  of  thei  expendi- 
tures incurred  by  the  State  during  fcuch  year 
vmder  Its  State  program  submitted  under 
section  203  and  approved  as  p^  of  jthe  State 
plan  under  section  101. 

STATK    ntOGRAUfl  | 

SEC.  203.  As  a  condltlorv  for  receiving  grants 
under  this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973.  a  State  must  subn^lt  within 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after"  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  an  amendment  to 
Its  plan  submitted  to  the  Commlsaloner  tin- 
der section  101  or  to  the  Secretary  under 
section  5  of  the  Vocational  RehafblUtaUon 
Act  which  includes  a  program  for  provision 
of  comprehensive  rehab  Ultatlon  services  to 
bring  a)x>ut  the  rehabilitation  (»f  handi- 
capped individuals  \inder  this  tltW.  A  State 
shaU  also  Include  such  a  program  IC  Its  plan 
under  section  101  submitted  for  •ach  sub- 
sequent fiscal  year.  Such  program,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  requirements  provided  in  sec- 
tion 101(a)(6).  shaU  (1)  designate  the  State 
agency  or  agencies  administering  the  State 
plan  for  vocational  rehabilitation  as  the 
agency  or  agencies  to  administer  ftinds  pro- 
vided \mder  this  title;  (2)  provide  that  com- 
prehensive rehabUltatlon  service^  wlU  be 
provided  for  the  rehabilitation  ^f  handi- 
capped individuals  only  In  accordance  with 
the  Individualized  written  rehabilitation 
pmeram  required  by  section  102  and  only 
afUr  the  requirements  of  subsectlfin  (c)  of 
such  section  have  been  met;  (3)/  describe 
the  quality,  scope,  and  extent  of  tUe  services 
being  provided;  (4)  demonstrate  that  the 
State  has  studied  and  considered  a  broad 
variety  of  means  for  providing  cctnprehen- 
slve  rehabilitation  services  under  this  title, 
including  but  not  limited  to,  regional  and 
community  centers,  halfway  housed,  service* 
to  homebound  and  instltuUonalfeed  indi- 
viduals, and  patient-release  progratns,  wbMe 
such  progrmms  are  appropriate  and  bene- 
ficial; (6)  be  approved  oc  dlsapprolred  under 
the  criteria  and  procedures  provided  with 
napect  to  the  Btate  plan  submltUd  iinder 
Mcaon  101:  and  (6)  conform  to  Aicb  other 
reqntiements  as  the  CommlasioQer  by  regula- 
tion may  prescribe.  j 
araciAi.  pmojscrs 
Sec.  204.  From  sums  approprlaied  under 
section  300(b) .  the  Commissioner  ^y  retain 
not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  oS  $800,000, 
irhlchever  is  smaller,  to  enable  hl^i  to  make 
grants  to  SUtes  and  public  and  noproflt 
agencies  or  organisations  to  pay  part  of  the 


cost  of  projects  tor  research  and  demonstra- 
tion and  training  which  hold  promise  of 
making  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
solution  of  problems  related  to  the  rehabili- 
tation of  Individuals  under  this  title. 

DEFINrnON 

S63.  205.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term  "rehabilitation"  means  the  goal  of 
achieving,  through  the  provision  of  compre- 
hensive rehabUltatlon  services,  substantial 
improvement  In  the  ability  to  live  Independ- 
ently or  function  normally  with  his  family  or 
community  on  the  part  of  a  handicapped 
Individual,  who.  according  to  a  certification 
under  section  102(c),  is  not  then  capable  of 
achieving  a  vocational  goal. 
TITLE  m— SPECIAL  FEDERAL  RESPON- 
SIBILTTIES 

DKCI.AaATl6N    or    PtTRFOSX 


8»c.  300.  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is 

( 1 )  authorize  grants  and  contracts  to  assist 
In  the  construction  and  Initial  staiBng  of 
rehabilitation  facUlUes; 

(2)  authorize  grants  and  contracts  to 
assist  In  the  provision  of  vocational  training 
services  to  handicapped  Individuals; 

(3)  to  Insure  mortgages  covering  the  con- 
struction of  certain  nonprofit  rehabilitation 
facilities  and  authorize  annual  interest 
grants  to  help  meet  the  costs  of  making 
principal  payments  In  connection  with  such 
mortgages,  whether  so  Insured  or  not; 

(4)  authorize  grants  for  special  projects 
and  demonstrations  which  hold  promise  of 
expanding  or  otherwise  Improving  rehabili- 
tation services  to  handicapped  Individuals, 
which  experiment  with  new  types  of  patterns 
of  services  or  devices  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
handicapped  Individuals  (Including  oppor- 
tunities for  new  career  for  handicapped 
individuals,  and  for  other  Individuals  In  pro- 
grams serving  handicapped  individuals)  and 
which  provide  vocational  and  comprehensive 
rehabUltatlon  services  to  handicapped  migra- 
tory agricultural  workers  or  seasonal  farm- 
workers; 

(6)  establish  and  operate  a  National  Center 
for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adxilts; 

(6)  authorize  grants  and  contracts  to 
establish  and  operate  RehablllUtlon  Centers 
for  Deaf  Individuals; 

(7)  estabUsh  and  operate  National  (Centers 
for  Spinal  Cord  Injtirles; 

(8)  provide  services  for  the  treatment  of 
Individuals  suffering  from  end-stage  renal 
disease; 

(9)  authorize  granta  and  contracts  to  assist 
In  the  provision  of  rehabUltatlon  services  to 
older  blind  Individuals  and  In  the  appUcatlon 
of  new  types  or  patterns  of  services  or  devices 
for  the  benefit  of  such  Individuals; 

(10)  establish  a  National  Advisory  Council 
on  RehablUtaUon  of  Handicapped  Individuals 
to  advise  the  Commissioner  smd  Secretary  and 
conduct  reviews  with  respect  to  programs 
carried  out  under  this  Act; 

(11)  establish  State  Advisory  Councils  to 
advise  Governors  and  State  agencies  In  carry- 
ing out  State  plans  approved  under  this  Act; 
and 

(12)  establish  uniform  grant  and  contract 
requirements  for  programs  assisted  iinder 
this  title  and  certain  other  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

OKAKTS  FOB  OOltantTCTION  OF  BZHABILirATION 
FAdUnXS 

See.  301.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  and  contracts  under  this  section  for 
construction  of  rehabUltatlon  facilities. 
Initial  staiBng,  and  planning  assistance,  there 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  916,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80.  1973; 
$30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1974;  and  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1076.  Amounts  so  appropriated 
■ball  remain  available  for  expenditure  with 
respect  to  construction  projects  funded  or 
Initial  staffing  granta  made  under  this  section 
prior  to  July  1, 1977. 


(b)  <1)  The  CommUsloner  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  assist  In  meeting  the  costs  of 
construction  of  public  or  nonprofit  rehabU- 
ltatlon faculties.  Such  grants  may  be  made 
to  States  and  pubUc  or  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions and  agencies  for  projects  for  which 
applications  are  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner imder  this  section. 

(3)  To  be  approved,  an  application  for  a 
grant  for  a  construction  project  under  this 
section  must  conform  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 313. 

(3)  The  amount  of  a  grant  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  any  construction, 
project  In  any  State  shall  be  equal  to  the 
same  percentage  of  the  cost  of  such  project 
as  the  Federal  share  which  is  applicable  in 
the  case  of  rehabUltatlon  faculties  (as  de- 
fined In  section  646(g)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  UJ8.C.  291o(a)),  In  such 
State,  except  that  If  the  Federal  share  with 
respect  to  rehabilitation  facUlUes  In  such 
State  Is  determined  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (b)  (3)  of  section  646  of  such  Act 
(43  VB.C.  2910(b)(2)),  the  percentage  of 
the  cost  for  purposes  of  this  section  shall 
be  determined  In  accordance  with  regiUa- 
tlons  prescrilied  by  the  Commissioner  de- 
signed to  achieve  as  nearly  as  practicable 
results  comparable  to  the  results  obtained 
under  such  subparagraph. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  Is  also  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  assist  In  the  Initial  staffing 
of  any  public  or  nonprofit  rehabUltatlon 
faculty  constructed  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section  (whether  or  not  such 
construction  was  financed  with  the  aid  of 
a  grant  vmder  this  section)  by  covering  part 
of  the  costs  determined  In  accordance  with 
regulations  the  Commissioner  shall  pre- 
scribe) of  compensation  of  professional  or 
technical  personnel  of  such  faculty  during 
the  period  beginning  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  operation  of  such  facility  and 
ending  with  the  close  of  four  years  and  three 
months  after  the  month  In  which  such  op- 
eration commenced.  Such  grants  with  re- 
spect to  any  faculty  may  not  exceed  75  per 
centum  of  such  costs  for  the  period  ending 
with  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  month  follow- 
ing the  month  In  which  such  operation 
commenced,  60  per  centum  of  such  costs  for 
the  first  year  thereafter,  46  per  centum  of 
such  costs  for  the  second  year  thereafter, 
and  30  per  centum  for  such  costs  for  the 
third  year  thereafter. 

(d)  The  Commissioner  Is  also  authorized 
to  make  grants  upon  application  approved 
by  the  State  agency  designated  under  section 
101  to  administer  the  State  plan,  to  public 
or  nonprofit  agencies,  Institutions,  or  or- 
ganizations to  assist  them  In  meeting  the 
cost  of  planning  rehabilitation  facilities  and 
the  services  to  be  provided  by  such  faculties. 

VOCATIONAL   THAININC   SXSVICKS    FOK 
BANDICAPPKD    INDIVIDUALS 

Sxc.  303.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  and  contracts  under  this  section, 
there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$16,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
30,  1973;  $26,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jime  30,  1974;  and  $30,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1975. 

(b)  (1)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
make  granU  to  States  and  public  or  nonprofit 
organizations  and  agencies  to  pay  up  to  90 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  projects  for  pro- 
viding vocational  training  services  to  handi- 
capped Individuals,  e^>eclally  those  with  the 
most  severe  handicaps.  In  public  or  nonprofit 
rehabUltatlon  facilities. 

(3)  (A)  Vocational  training  services  for 
purpoaes  of  thU  subsection  shall  Include 
training  with  a  view  toward  career  advance- 
ment; training  In  occupational  skills;  re- 
lated services.  Including  work  evaluation, 
work  testing,  provision  of  occupational  tocds 
and  equipment  required  by  the  Individual 
to  engage  in  such  training,  and  Job  tryouts; 
and  payment  of  weekly  allowances  to  Indl- 
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vidua  B  receiving  such  training  and  related 
servlc  IS. 

(B)  Such  allowances  may  not  be  paid  to 
any  1  idlvldual  for  any  period  In  excess  of 
two  y  lars,  and  such  allowances  for  any  week 
shall  lot  exceed  $30  plus  $10  for  each  of  the 
Indlvl  lual's  dependents,  or  $70  whichever  Is 
less.  ]  n  determining  the  amount  of  such  al- 
lowai  ces  for  any  Individual,  consideration 
shall  be  given  to  the  Individual's  need  for 
such  an  allowance.  Including  any  expenses 
reasoi  lably  attributable  to  receipt  of  train- 
ing, 1  ad  such  other  factors,  specified  by  the 
Coms  ilssloner,  as  will  promote  such  individ- 
ual's capacity  to  engage  in  gainful  and  svilt- 
able  c  tnployment. 

(3)  The  Commissioner  may  make  a  grant 
for  a  project  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
only  fon  his  determination  that  (A)  the 
purp<^  of  such  project  Is  to  prepare  handl- 
cappekl  Individuals,  especially  those  with 
the  o  iOst  severe  handicaps,  for  gainful  and 
BUltal  le  employment;  (B)  the  Individuals  to 
recelv »  training  services  under  such  project 
wUl  1  iclude  oxUy  those  who  have  been  de- 
terml  led  to  be  suitable  for  and  In  need  of 
such  training  services  by  the  State  agency 
or  agcicles  designated  as  provided  in  section 
101  (a  (1)  of  the  SUte  In  which  the  re- 
habll^tion  faculty  U  located;  (C)  the  f\ni 
range,  of  training  services  will  be  made 
avalla  ble  to  each  such  Individual,  to  the 
exten  >  of  his  need  for  such  services;  and 
(D)  1  ne  project.  Including  the  participating 
relial:  lltatlon  faculty  and  the  training  serv- 
loes  p  rovlded,  meet  such  other  requirements 
as  he  may  prescribe  In  regulations  for  carry- 
ing o  It  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

(c)  1)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  rehabUi- 
tatloi  faculties,  or  to  an  organization  or 
comb  nation  of  such  faculties,  to  pay  the 
Fedeml  share  of  the  cost  of  projects  to  an- 
alyzej  improve,  and  Increase  their  profes- 
slona  services  to  handicapped  individuals, 
their  management  effectiveness,  or  any  other 
part  }f  their  operations  affecting  their  ca- 
paclt '  to  provide  employment  and  services 
for  St  ch  Individuals. 

(2)  No  part  of  any  grant  made  pursuant 
to  th  s  subsection  may  be  used  to  pay  costs 
of  a<  quiring,  constructing,  expanding,  re- 
mod<  ling,  or  altering  any  building. 

MOfTGACC    INSnSANCX    FOB   BXHABILITATION 
FACILITIXS 

Sxd.  303.  (a)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
sectit  n  to  assist  and  encourage  the  pro- 
vlslo]  of  urgently  needed  faculties  for  pro- 
gram I  for  handicapped  Individuals. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
termi  "mortgage",  "mortgagor",  "mortgagee", 
matprtty  date",  and  "State"  shaU  have  the 
respectively  set  forth  In  section 
the  National  Housing  Act. 
The  Commissioner,  in  consultation 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
,  and  subject  to  the  provisions 
section  313,  Is  authorized  to  Insure  up  to 
r  centum  of  any  mortgage  (Including 
on  such  mortgage  during  construc- 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
ectlon  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
may  prescribe  and  make  commitments 
insurance  of  such  mortgage  prior  to  the 
3f  its  execution  or  disbursement  there- 
cept  that  no  mortgage  of  any  public 
shall  be  Insured  under  this  section  If 
1  iterest  from  such  mortgage  Is  exempt 
from  Federal  taxation. 

(d  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
tblB  ectlon,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  II  rure  any  mortgage  which  covers  con- 
strucKlon  of  a  public  or  nonprofit  rehabUlta- 
tlon tacUity,  including  equipment  to  be  used 
in  iti  operation,  subject  to  the  following  con- 
ditio^: 

The  mortgage  shaU  be  executed  by  a 

mortgagor,  approved  by  the  Commissioner, 

demonstrates    abUlty    successfully    to 

ii^te  one  or  more  programs  for  handi- 
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capped  Individuals.  The  Secretary  may  in  his 
discretion  require  any  such  mortgagor  to  be 
regulated  or  restricted  as  to  minimum 
charges  and  methods  of  financing,  and,  tn 
addition  thereto,  if  the  mortgagor  is  a  cor- 
porate entity,  as  to  capital  structure  and 
rate  of  return.  As  an  aid  to  the  reg:ulatlon  or 
restriction  of  any  mortgagor  with  respect  to 
any  of  the  foregoing  matters,  the  Commis- 
sioner may  make  such  contracts  with  and  ac- 
quire for  not  to  exceed  $100  such  stock  of  in- 
terest in  such  mortgagor  as  be  may  deem 
necessary.  Any  stock  or  interest  so  pur- 
chased shall  be  paid  for  out  of  the  Rehabili- 
tation Facilities  Insurance  F\md  (established 
by  subsection  (h)  of  this  section) ,  and  shall 
be  redeemed  by  the  mortgagor  at  par  upon 
the  termination  of  all  obligations  of  the  Com- 
missioner under  the  Insurance. 

(2)  The  mortgage  shall  involve  a  principal 
obUgatlon  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  90 
per  centum  of  the  estimated  replacement 
cost  of  the  property  or  project,  including 
equipment  to  be  used  In  the  (^>eration  of  the 
rehabilitation  facility,  when  the  proposed 
Improvements  are  completed  and  the  equip- 
ment is  Installed,  but  not  Including  any  cost 
covered  by  grants-in-aid  under  this  Act  or 
any  other  Federal  Act. 

( 3 )  The  mortgage  shall — 

(A)  provide  for  complete  amortization  by 
periodic  payments  within  such  term  as  the 
Commissioner  shaU  prescribe,  and 

(B)  bear  Interest  (exclusive  of  premium 
charges  for  insurance  and  service  charges,  if 
any)  at  not  to  exceed  such  per  centum  per 
annum  on  the  principal  obligation  outstand- 
ing at  any  time  as  the  Commissioner  finds 
necessary  to  meet  the  mortgage  market. 

(e)  The  Commissioner  shaU  fix  and  collect 
premium  charges  for  the  insurance  of  mort- 
gages under  this  section  which  shall  be  pay- 
able annually  in  advance  by  the  mortgagee, 
either  In  cash  or  In  debentures  of  the  Reha- 
bUltatlon Faculties  Insurance  Fund  (estab- 
lished by  subsection  (h)  of  this  section)  is- 
sued at  par  plus  accrued  Interest.  In  the  case 
of  any  mortgage  such  charge  shall  be  not  less 
than  an  amoimt  equivalent  to  one-fourth  of 
1  per  centum  per  annum  nor  more  than  an 
amount  equivalent  to  1  per  centum  per  an- 
num of  the  amount  of  the  principal  obliga- 
tion of  the  mortgage  outstanding  at  any 
one  time,  without  taking  Into  account  delin- 
quent payments  or  prepayments.  In  addition 
to  the  premium  charge  herein  provided  for, 
the  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  charge  and 
collect  such  amounts  as  he  may  deem  reason- 
able for  the  appraisal  of  a  property  or  project 
during  construction;  but  such  charges  for 
appraisal  and  Inspection  shall  not  aggregate 
more  than  l  per  centum  of  the  original  prin- 
cipal face  amount  of  the  mortgage. 

(f )  The  Commissioner  may  consent  to  the 
release  of  a  part  or  parts  of  the  mortgaged 
property  or  project  from  the  lien  of  any  mort- 
gage insured  under  this  section  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  shall  by  regula- 
tion prescribe. 

(g)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  have  the 
same  functions,  powers,  and  duties  (Insofar 
as  applicable)  with  respect  to  the  Insurance 
of  mortgages  under  this  section  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
hae  with  respect  to  the  Insurance  of  mort- 
gages under  title  n  of  the  National  Housing 
Act.  The  Commissioner  may,  pursuant  to  a 
formal  delegation  agreement  containing 
regulations  prescribed  by  him,  delegate  to  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment authority  to  administer  this  section  and 
section  304  of  this  Act  in  accordance  with 
such  delegation  agreement. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (e),  (g), 
(h),  (1),  (J),  (k).  (D.and  (n)  of  section  307 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  shall  apply  to 
mortgages  insured  imder  this  section;  except 
that,  for  the  purpoaes  of  their  application 
with  respect  to  such  mortgages,  all  references 
in  such  provisions  jU>  the  General  Insurance 


Fund  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  Reha- 
bUltatlon Faculties  Insurance  Fund  (estab- 
lished by  subsection  (h)  of  this  section)  jmd 
aU  references  in  such  provisions  to  "Secre- 
tary" ShaU  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  RehabUltatlon  Services  Ad- 
ministration within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(h)  (1)  There  U  hereby  created  a  RehabUl- 
tatlon Faculties  Insurance  Fund  which  shall 
be  used  by  the  Commissioner  as  a  revolving 
fund  for  carrying  out  all  the  insurance  provi- 
sions of  this  section.  All  mortgages  Insured 
under  this  section  shaU  be  Insured  under  and 
be  the  obligation  of  the  RehabUltatlon  Fa- 
culties Insurance  Fund. 

(2)  The  general  expenses  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Adminis- 
tration relating  to  mortgages  insured  under 
this  section  may  be  charged  to  the  RehabUl- 
tatlon FaciUtles  Insiirance  Fund. 

(3)  Moneys  in  the  Rehabilitation  Facil- 
ities Insurance  Fund  not  needed  for  the 
current  operations  of  the  RehabUltatlon 
Services  Administration  with  respect  to  mort- 
gages insured  under  this  section  shaU  be 
deposited  with  the  Treasiirer  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  such  fimd,  or  invested 
in  bonds  or  other  obligations  of,  or  in  bonds 
or  other  obligations  guaranteed  as  to  prin- 
cipal and  interest  by,  the  United  States.  The 
Commissioner  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treastiry,  purchase  in  the 
open  market  debentures  Issued  as  obligations 
of  the  Rehabilitation  FaclllMes  Insurance 
Fund.  Such  purchases  shaU  be  made  at  a 
price  which  will  provide  an  investment  yield 
of  not  less  than  the  yield  obtainable  from 
other  Investments  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion. Debentures  so  purchased  shall  be  can- 
celed and  not  reissued. 

(4)  Preml\im  charges,  adjusted  premium 
charges,  and  appraisals  and  other  fees  re- 
ceived on  account  of  the  insurance  of  any 
mortgage  under  this  section,  the  receipts 
derived  from  property  covered  by  such  mort- 
gages and  from  any  claims,  debts,  contracts, 
property,  and  security  assigned  to  the  Com- 
missioner in  connection  therewith,  and  aU 
earnings  as  the  assets  of  the  fund,  shaU  be 
credited  to  the  Rehabilitation  Facilities  In- 
surance Fund.  The  principal  of,  and  Interest 
paid  and  to  be  paid  on,  debentures  which  are 
the  ObUgatlon  of  such  fund,  cash  Insurance 
payments  and  adjustments,  and  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  handUng,  management,  renova- 
tion, and  disposal  of  properties  acqiiired.  in 
connection  with  mortgages  Insured  imder 
this  section,  shall  be  charged  to  such  fund. 

(8)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  provide  Initial  capital  for  the  Reha- 
bilitation Facilities  Insiirance  Fund,  and  to 
assure  the  soundness  of  such  fund  thereafter, 
such  stuns  as  may  be  necessary,  except  that 
the  total  amount  of  outstanding  mortgages 
Insured  shaU  not  exceed  $250,000,000. 

ANNTTAL   INTERZST   CKANTS   FOB    MOBTCAGXS   FOB 
BXHABILITATION  FAdLZTIXS 

Sbc.  304.  (a)  To  assist  SUtes  and  public 
or  nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  borrowing  from  other 
sources  for  the  construction  of  rehabiUtation 
facilities,  the  Commissioner,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  313,  may  make  annual 
interest  grants  to  such  agencies. 

(b)  Annual  interest  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  any  rehabUltatlon  facu- 
lty shall  be  made  over  a  fljied  period  not  ex- 
ceeding forty  years,  and  provision  for  such 
grants  shaU  be  embodied  in  a  contract  guar- 
anteeing their  payment  over  such  period. 
Each  such  grant  shall  be  in  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  by  4  per  centum  the  net 
effective  interest  rate  otherwise  payable  on 
the  loan  or  to  eq\ial  one-half  of  such  rate, 
whichever  la  the  lesser  amount:  Provided, 
That  the  amoiint  on  which  such  grant  la 
based  shall  be  i^jproved  by  the  Commissioner. 

(c)  (1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Commissioner  such  sums  as 
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may  be  necessary  for  the  payment  of 
Interest  grants  In  accordance  with 
Uon. 

(2)  Contracts  for  annual  Interest 
under  this  section  shall  not  be 
an  aggregate  amount  greater  than  is 
ized  In  appropriation  Acts:  and  in  ani 
the  total  amount  of  annual  Interest 
which  may  be  paid  pursuant  to 
entered   Into   under   this  section  sb^Il   not 
exceed  $1,000,000  with   respect  to 
entered  into  prior  to  June  30.  1973;  $2)000, 
with  respect  to  contracts  entered 
to  June  30,  1974;  and  $4,000,000  with 
to  contracts  entered  Into  prior  to  J^me 
1975. 

(3)  Not  more  than  15  per  centum 
funds  expended  under  this  section 
used  within  any  one  State  In  any 
year. 

SPECIAI.   PBOJZCTS    AND   DSMONSTRATlONS 

Sec.  305.  (a)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  naklng 
grants  under  this  section  for  special  i  rejects 
and     demonstrations     (and     resear^ 
evaluation    connected   therewith) 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $20,000 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  $fe0.000. 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3p,  1974, 
and   $75,000,000  for  the   fiscal   year 
June  30.  1975. 

(2)  Of  the  amounts  appropriated  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
centum,  but  In  no  event  more  than  $10,000, 
000,  in  each  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  a'  allable 
only  for  the  purpose  of  making  grant  i  under 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  and  there  Is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  In  eacti  such 
fiscal  year  such  additional  amount  is  may 
be  necessary  to  equal,  when  added 
amount  made  available  for  the  purbose  of 
making  grants  under  such  subsection,  an 
amount  of  $10,000,000  to  be  avallafJle  for 
each  such  fiscal  year. 

(b)  The  Commissioner,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  313,  shall  make  grants  to 
States  and  pubQc  or  nonprofit  agencies  and 
organizations  for  paying  part  of  the  icost  of 
special  projects  and  demonstration^  .(uid 
research  and  evaluation  In  connectlori  there- 
wlttf)  (1)  for  establishing  facilities  atd  pro- 
viding services  which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Commssioner,  hold  promise  of  expanding  or 
otherwise  Improving  rehabilitation  serVlces  to 
handicapped  individuals,  especially  those 
with  the  most  severe  handicaps,  and j(2)  for 
applying  new  types  or  patterns  of  seryicas  or 
devices  (Including  opportunities  f^r  new 
careers  for  handicapped  Individuals  ^d  for 
other  Individuals  In  programs  servlclni  hand- 
icapped Individuals).  T 

fc)  The  Commissioner,  subject  to  Ijie  pro- 
visions of  section  313,  is  authorized  to  mak* 
grants  to  any  State  agency  designated  pur- 
suant to  a'  jptate  plan  approved  un4er  sec- 
tion 101,  or  to  any  local  agency  participating 
In  the  administration  of  such  a  plan^  to  pay 
up  to  90  p)ef  centum  of  the  cost  of  irojecta 
or  demonstrations  for  the  provision  of  voca- 
tional or  comprehensive  rehabtlltatlqn  serv- 
ices to  handicapped  individuals  whoj  as  de- 
tennlned  in  tuscordance  with  roles  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  are  migratory 
arglcxiltviral  workers  or  seasonal  farinwork- 
ers,  and  to  members  of  their  nmUles 
(whether  or  not  handicapped)  who  ^n  with 
them.  Including  maintenance  and  trans- 
pcatatlon  of  such  Individuals  and  members  of 
their  families  where  necessary  to  the  re- 
habUltaUon  of  such  individuals,  ifelnte- 
nance  payments  under  this  section  yiall  be 
consistent  with  any  maintenance  payments 
made  to  other  handicapped  IndlvlcAials  In 
the  State  under  this  Act.  Such  grants  shall 
be  conditioned  upon  satisfactory  assurance 
that  in  the  provision  of  such  servlc^  there 
will  be  appropriate  cooperation  between  the 
grantee  and  other  public  or  nonprofljt  agen- 
cies and  organizations  having  special  skills 
and  experience  In  the  provision  of  fcervlces 
to  migratory  agrtcultiiral  workers,  asasonal 
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farmworkers,  or  their  families.  This  subsec- 
tion shall  be  administered  In  coordination 
with  other  programs  serving  migrant  agri- 
cultural workers  and  seasonal  farmworkers. 
Including  programs  under  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1966,  section  311  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964.  the  Migrant  Health  Act, 
and  the  Farm  Labor  Contractor  Registration 
Act  of  1963. 

(d)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  make 
contracts  or  Jointly  financed  coopwatlve  ar- 
rangements with  employers  and  organiza- 
tions for  the  establishment  of  projects  de- 
signed to  prepare  handicapped  Individuals 
for  gainful  and  suitable  employment  In  the 
competitve  labor  market  under  which  hand- 
icapped Individuals  are  provided  training 
and  employment  In  a  realistic  work  setting 
and  such  other  services  (determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  reg\ilatlons  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner)  as  may  be  necessary  for 
such  Individuals  to  continue  to  engage  In 
such  employment. 

(e)  (1)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized,  di- 
rectly or  by  contract  with  State  vocational 
rehabilitation  agencies  or  experts  or  consult- 
ants or  groups  thereof,  to  provide  technical 
assistance  (A)  to  rehabilitation  facilities,  and 
(B)  for  the  puri>oee  of  removal  of  archl- 
tectTiral  and  transportation  barriers,  to  any 
public  or  nonprofit  agency.  Institution,  or- 
ganization, or  facility. 

(2)  Any  such  experts  or  consultants  shall, 
while  serving  pursuant  to  such  contracts, 
be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  rates 
fixed  by  the  Commissioner,  but  not  exceed- 
ing the  pro  rata  pay  rate  for  a  person  em- 
ployed as  a  OS-18,  under  section  5332  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  Including  travel- 
time,  and  whUe  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  they 
may  l>e  allowed  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  author- 
ized by  section  6703  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  for  persons  In  the  Government  service 
employed  Intermittently. 

NATIONAI,  CINTBE  TOK  DBAF-BLIND  YOUTHS  AND 
ADULTS 

Sec.  306.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing and  operating  a  National  Center  for 
Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults,  there  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $600,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Juno  30,  1973,  $1,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
$1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  for  construction,  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years  for  operations. 

(b)  In  order — 

(1)  to  demonstrate  methods  of  (A)  pro- 
viding the  specialized  intensive  services,  and 
other  services,  needed  to  rehabilitate  handi- 
capped individuals  who  are  both  deaf  and 
blind,  and  (B)  training  the  professional  and 
allied  personnel  needed  adequately  to  staff 
facllltlea  specially  designed  to  provide  such 
services  and  training  to  such  personnel  who 
have  been  or  will  be  working  with  deaf -blind 
Individuals; 

(2)  to  conduct  research  In  the  problems 
of,  and  ways  of  meeting  the  problems  of 
rehabilitating,    deaf-blind    Individuals;    and 

(3)  to  aid  In  the  conduct  of  related  ac- 
tivities which  will  expand  or  Improve  the 
services  for  or  help  Improve  public  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  deaf-blind 
IndlvKluals; 

the  Commissioner,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  313,  Is  authorized  to  enter  Into 
an  agreement  with  any  public  or  n<mproflt 
agency  or  organization  for  payment  by  the 
United  SUtes  of  all  or  part  of  the  coets  of 
the  establishment  and  operation.  Including 
construction  and  equipment,  of  a  center  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  handicapped  in- 
dividuals who  are  both  deaf  and  blind,  which 
center  shall  be  known  as  the  National  Center 
for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults. 


(c)  Any  agency  or  organization  desiring  to 
enter  Into  such  agreement  shall  submit  m 
proposal  therefor  at  such  time.  In  such 
manner,  and  containing  such  Information 
as  may  be  prescribed  In  regulations  by  the 
Commissioner.  In  considering  such  proposals 
the  Commissioner  shall  give  preference  to 
proposals  which  (1)  give  promise  of  maxl« 
mum  effectiveness  in  the  organization  and 
operation  of  such  Center,  and  (2)  give  prom- 
ise of  offering  the  most  substantial  skill, 
experience,  and  capability  in  providing  a 
broad  program  of  service,  research,  training, 
and  related  activities  in  the  field  of  rehabili- 
tation of  deaf -blind  Individuals. 

RZHABILrrATION    CENTERa   FOB   DKAT 
INDrVmUALS 

Sec.  307.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  and  contracts  for  the  expansion  and 
Improvement  of  vocational  or  comprehensive 
rehabilitation  services  for  deaf  Individuals 
(through  the  establishment  of  centers  or 
other  means),  there  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  and 
each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years  ending 
prior  to  July  1,  1975.  Funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

(1)  demonstrate  methods  of  (A)  provid- 
ing the  specialized  services  needed  to  re- 
habilitate and  make  maximum  use  of  the 
vocational  potential  of  deaf  Individuals,  and 
(B)  training  the  specialized  professional 
and  allied  personnel  required  adequately  to 
staff  faculties  designed  to  provide  such 
services  and  training  personnel  who  have 
been  or  will  be  working  with  such  Individ- 
uals; 

(2)  conduct  research  In  the  nature  and 
prevention  of  the  problems  of  such  deaf 
Individuals  and  In  the  rehabllltatloii  of 
these  individuals;  and 

(3)  Improve  the  understanding  of  the 
general  public,  employers  in  particular,  of 
both  the  assets  and  problems  of  such  deaf 
individuals; 

the  CoDunlssloner,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  313,  is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  or  contracts  with  any  public  or  nonprofit 
agency  or  organization  for  payment  by  the 
United  States  of  all  or  part  of  the  costs  of 
the  establishment  and  operation,  including 
construction  and  equipment,  of  one  or  mote 
centers  for  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
deaf  individuals  whose  maximum  vocational 
potential  has  not  t>een  achieved,  which  shall 
be  known  as  Rehabilitation  Centers  for  Deaf 
Individuals. 

(c)  Any  agency  or  organization  desiring 
to  receive  a  grant  or  enter  Into  a  contract 
under  this  section  shall  submit  a  proposal 
therefor  at  such  time.  In  such  manner,  and 
containing  such  Information  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed in  regulations  by  the  Commissioner. 
In  considering  such  proposals  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  give  preference  to  proposals 
which  (1)  give  promise  of  maximtmi  effec- 
tiveness In  the  organization  and  operation 
of  a  Rehabilitation  Center  for  Deaf  Individ- 
uals, and  (2)  give  promise  of  offering  the 
substantial  capability  In  providing  a  broad 
program  of  service  and  related  research, 
training,  and  other  activities  in  the  field  of 
rehabilitation  of  deaf  individuals  whoa^ 
maximum  vocational  potential  has  not  been 
achieved. 

(d)  For  the  ptupoees  of  this  section,  the 
Commissioner  shall  prescribe  regulations  to — 

(1)  provide  a  means  of  determining  the 
pop\ilatlon  of  deaf  Individuals  whose  maxi- 
mum vocational  potential  has  not  been 
achieved; 

(2)  insure  that.  In  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  provision  has  been  inade 
for  coordination  between  the  agency  or  or- 
ganization receiving  funds  under  this  section 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  State  and  local 
educational  agencies  in  the  area  to  be  served 
on  the  other;  and 

(3)  provide  that  an  advisory  board,  com- 
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prlaed  bf  qualified  professional  and  expert 
Individ  lals  In  the  fields  of  rehabilitation  and 
educat^n  of  deaf  individuals,  be  appointed 
to  assise  proper  functioning  of  a  center  es- 
tablish^ \inder  this  section  In  accordance 
with  lt$  stated  objectives  and  to  provide  as- 
sistanc*  In  professional,  technical,  and  other 
related  areas;  and  that  at  least  one-third 
of  the  tnembers  of  such  board  shall  be  deaf 
Individ  lals.  (e)  To  he  eUglble  to  receive  voca- 
tional I  ir  comprehensive  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices uj  der  this  section,  a  deaf  individual 
must  I  B  sixteen  years  of  age  or  older,  must 
have  r  lached  the  age  at  which  the  com- 
pulBorj  school  attendance  laws  of  the  State 
in  whli  h  he  resides  are  no  longer  applicable 
to  him  and  must  be  an  Individual  whose 
maxim  im  vocational  potential  (as  defined 
in  regt  Latlons  which  the  Commissioner  shall 
prescril  le)  has  not  been  achieved. 

(f)  Frograms  carried  out  under  this  sec- 
tion slill  be  coordinated  with  programs  car- 
ried oti  t  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
Handle  tpped  within  the  Office  of  Education 
In  orde  '  to  achieve  a  consistent  education  and 
rehabll  tatlon  philosophy,  to  promote  for  con- 
tinuity of  services  and  programs  purpose,  and 
to  avol  1  unnecessary  duplication  or  overlap 
of  pro)  rams. 

NATION  U.    CENTESS    FOR    SPINAL    CORD    INJURIES 

Sec.  i08.  (8)  For  the  purpose  of  eetablish- 
Ing  ani  I  operating  National  Centers  for  Spi- 
nal Co  d  Injuries,  there  is  authorized  to  be 
approp  -lated  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973;  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  e:  idlng  June  30,  1974;  and  $30,000,000 
for  th  \  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 
Funds  appropriated  under  this  section  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

(b)  !  n  order — 

(1)  1  0  help  establish  national  centers  with 
special  competencies  in  providing  prompt, 
comple  le  vocational  and  comprehensive  re- 
bablllt  ttlon  services  and  acute  medical  care 
to  Indl  riduals  with  spinal  cord  injuries; 

(8)  1  D  assist  in  meeting  the  costs  of  such 
serrlcei    to  such  individuals; 

(3)  1 }  encourage  and  assist  the  study  and 
develoi  ment  of  methods  for  the  provision 
of  sucl  services  and,  where  appropriate  and 
deslral]  e,  to  carry  out  necessary  related  re- 
search  ftnd  training;   and 

(4)  10  devel<q>  new  methods  of  achieving 
cooper)  tlon  with  and  eimong  conimunlty  and 
other  p  jblic  and  nonprofit  organizations  con- 
cerned (with  the  problems  of  spinal  cord  in- 
jury; 

the  Co  nmlssioner,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  eect  on  313,  Is  authorized  to  enter  into  an 
agree m  ;nt  with  any  public  or  nonprofit 
agency  or  organization  to  pay  all  or  part  of 
the  cot  ts  of  the  establishment  and  operation, 
Indudl  dg  construction  and  equipment,  of 
centers  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
subeeci  Ion,  which  centers  shall  be  known 
as  Nat:  anal  Centers  for  Spinal  Cord  Injuries. 

(c)  J  ny  agency  or  organization  desiring  to 
enter  I  ato  such  an  tigreement  shall  submit 
a  prop  isal  therefor  at  such  time,  in  such 
manne  ',  and  containing  such  Information  as 
may  I  i  prescribed  In  regulations  by  the 
Comm:  ssloner.  In  considering  such  proposals 
the  Co  nmlssioner  shall  provide  an  opportu- 
nity fo  submission  of  comments  by  the  State 
agency  administering  the  State  plan  under 
section  101,  and  shall  give  preference  to 
propos  ,1s  which  (1)  give  promise  of  maxi- 
mum ffectlveness  In  the  organization  and 
operat  on  of  National  Centers  for  Spinal 
Cord  I  ijurles,  and  which  include  provisions 


to— 

(A) 
basis. 


(B) 


establish,  on  an  appropriate  regional 
multidlsclpllnary  system  of  provid- 
ing vocational  and  comprehensive  rehabilita- 
tion 9  rvlces,  specifically  designed  to  meet 
the  sp  icial  needs  of  individuals  with  spinal 
cord  I  iJurles  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
acute  nedlcal  care  and  periodic  Inpatient  or 
oiitpai  lent  followup; 


demonstrate  and  evaluate  the  benefits 
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to  Individuals  with  spinal  cord  injuries 
served  In,  and  the  degree  of  cost  effectiveness 
of.  such  a  regional  system; 

(C)  demonstrate  and  evaluate  existing, 
new.  and  Improved  methods  and  equipment 
essential  to  the  care,  management,  and  re- 
habilitation of  individuals  with  spinal  cord 
injuries; 

(D)  demonstrate  and  evaluate  methods 
of  community  outreach  for  Individuals  with 
spinal  cord  Injuries  and  community  educa- 
tion In  connection  with  the  problems  of  such 
Individuals  in  areas  such  as  housing,  trans- 
l>ortation,  recreation,  employment,  and  com- 
munity activities; 

and  (2)  give  promise  of  offering  subetantlal 
skUl,  experience,  and  capability  In  providing 
a  comprehensive  program  of  services  and  re- 
lated activities  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation 
of  Individuals  with  spinal  cord  Injuries. 

GRANTS    FOR    SERVICES    FOR    END-STAGE    RENAL 
DISEASE 

Sec.  309.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  providing 
services  xinder  this  section  for  the  treatment 
of  individuals  suffering  from  end-stage  renal 
disease  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1073;  *.'?0,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974;  and  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1075.  Fimds  appK>- 
prlated  undsr  this  subsection  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

(b)  From  sums  available  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  grants  to  States 
and  public  nonprofit  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions and  agencies  for  paying  pert  of  the  cost 
of  projects  for  providing  special  services  (in- 
cluding transplantation  and  dialysis),  arti- 
ficial kidneys,  and  supplies  necessary  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  individuals  suffering  from 
end-stage    renal    disease. 

(c)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment for  services  performed  and  purchases 
made,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
and  shall  be  made  on  such  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

REHABIUTATION     SERVICES    FOR     OLDER     BLIND 
INDIVIDUALS 

Sec.  310.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  providing 
rehabilitation  services  to  older  blind  In- 
dividuals, there  Is  authorized  be  appropriated 
$5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1973;  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974;  and  $30,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975. 

(b)  In  order — 

(1)  to  demonstrate  methods  of  (A)  pro- 
viding the  specialized  intensive  services,  as 
well  as  other  services,  needed  to  rehabilitate 
older  blind  individuals,  and  (B)  training  the 
professional  and  allied  personnel  needed  to 
provide  such  services; 

(2)  to  conduct  research  in  the  problems  of. 
and  ways  of  meeting  the  problems  of  re- 
habilitating older  blind  Individuals;  and 

(3)  to  aid  in  the^conduct  of  related  ac- 
tivities which  will  expand  or  improve  the 
services  for,  and  help  improve  public  vmder- 
standlng  of,  the  problems  of  older  blind  in- 
dividuals. 

the  Commissioner,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  313,  is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  and  contracts  with  States  and  public  and 
nonprofit  agencies  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the 
costs  of  projects  and  demonstrations  (1) 
for  providing  vocational  or  comprehensive 
rehabilitation  services  to  older  blind  indi- 
viduals which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Com- 
missioner, hold  promise  of  expanding  or 
otherwise  improving  such  services,  and  (2) 
for  applying  new  types  or  patterns  of  such 
services  or  devices  to,  or  for  the  benefit  of, 
older  blind   Indlvdluals. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
terin  "older  blind  Individuals"  means  Individ- 


uals, age  55  and  older,  whose  severe  visual 
inysalrment  makes  gainful  employment  less 
readily  attainable  in  the  light  of  current  em- 
ployment practices. 

NATIONAL    AOVISOaT    COXTNCIL    ON    RZHABILrrA- 
TION or   HANDICAPPED  INDIVIDUALS 

Sec.  311.  (a)  lliere  is  established  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare a  National  Advisory  Council  on  R^a- 
billtation  of  Handicapped  Individuals  (here- 
inafter referred  to  in  this  section  as  the 
"Council")  consisting  of  twenty  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Commissioners  without  regard 
to  civil  service  laws  shall  be  from  among  per- 
sons who  are  leaders  in  fields  concerned  with 
rehabilitation  or  in  public  affairs,  and  ten  of 
such  twenty  shall  be  selected  from  among 
leading  medical,  educational,  or  scientific  au- 
thorities with  outstanding  qualifications  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  handicapped  individ- 
uals. Eight  of  such  twenty  members  shall  be 
persons  who  are  themselves  handicapped  or 
who  have  received  vocational  rehabilitation 
services.  Each  such  member  of  the  Council 
shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  years,  ex- 
cept that  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  Is  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
cf  such  term  and  except  that,  of  the  mem- 
bers first  appointed,  five  shall  hold  office 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  five  shall  hold 
office  for  a  term  of  one  year,  as  designated 
by  the  Commissioner  at  the  time  of  appoint- 
ment. None  of  such  members  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  reappointment  until  a  year  has 
elapsed  after  the  end  of  his  preceding  term. 
The  Council  shall  meet  not  less  than  four 
times  a  year  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman, 
who  shall  be  selected  from  among  its  mem- 
bership by  the  members. 

(b)  The  Council  shall — 

(1)  provide  policy  advice  and  consultation 
to  the  Secretary  and  the  Commissioner  on 
the  planning  (including  determination  of 
priorities),  conduct,  and  review  of  programs 
(including  research  and  training)  authorized 
under  this  Act; 

(2)  review  the  administration  and  opera- 
tion of  vocational  rehabilitation  (Including 
research  and  training)  programs  under  this 
Act,  including  the  effectiveness  of  such  pro- 
grams in  meeting  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  established  and  operated  and  the 
integration  of  research  and  training  activities 
with  service  program  goals  and  priorities. 
make  recommendations  with  respect  thereto, 
and  make  annual  reports  of  its  findings  and 
recommendations  (Including  recommenda- 
tions for  changes  In  the  provisions  of  this 
Act)  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Commissioner 
for  ann\ial  transmittal  to  the  Congress; 

(3)  advise  the  Secretary  and  the  Commis- 
sioner with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  Inde- 
pendent evaluations  of  programs  (including 
research  and  training)  carried  out  under  this 
Act:  and 

(4)  provide  such  other  advisory  services  as 
the  Secretary  and  the  Commissioner  may 
request. 

(c)  (1)  Adequate  technical  assistance  and 
support  staff  for  the  Council  shall  be  provided 
from  the  Office  for  the  Htrndlcapped,  the 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration,  or 
from  any  other  Federal  agency,  as  the  Coun- 
cil may  reasonably  request. 

(2)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973.  and  for  each  of 
the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

(d)  The  Council  shall  review  the  possible 
duplication  among  vocational  rehabilitation 
programs  and  other  programs  serving  handi- 
capped individuals  within  the  same  geo- 
graphical areas  and  shall  make  annual  re- 
ports of  the  extent  to  which  unnecessary  du- 
plication or  overlap  exists,  together  with  its 
findings  and  recommendations,  concurrently 
to  the  Commissioner  and  the  Congress.  In 
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making  tbese  reports,  the  Council  shall  seek 
the  opinions  of  persons  familiar  ^th  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  and  the  employment 
of  persons  who  have  received  vocational  and 
comprehensive  rehabilitation  services  in  each 
State  as  well  as  persons  familiar  with  labor, 
business  and  industry,  education  ^nd  train- 
ing, health,  and  manpower  prograi^s. 

(e)  Members  of  the  Council.  wh(le  attend- 
ing meetings  or  conferences  thereof,  or  other- 
wise serving  on  business  of  the  Coi^ncil,  or  at 
the  request  of  the  Commlsalonef,  shall  be 
en^tled  to  receive  compensation  at  rates 
flxad  by  the  Commissioner,  but  notj  exceeding 
the  dally  pay  rate  for  a  person  employed  as  a 
0&-18  under  section  5332  of  tltlej  5,  United 
States  Code.  Including  traveltime,  land  while 
so  serving  away  from  their  homes  |or  regular 
places  of  business  they  may  bte  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  In  lieu  of 
subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sectlbn  5703  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in  the 
Qovemment  service  employed  intermittently. 

STATE    ADVISORY    COtTNCn-^ 

8k:.  313.  (a)  For  the  purpose  I  of  estab- 
lishing State  Advisory  Councils]  there  Is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  suc^  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  yiar  ending 
June  30.  1973,  and  for  the  two  succeeding  fis- 
cal yews. 

(b)  Any  State  which  receives  ] assistance 
under  this  Act  may  establish  and  maintain 
a  State  Advisory  CouncU,  whlcn  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Oovernor,  or,  la  the  case 
■of  a  State  in  which  members  of  I  the.  State 
board  which  governs  vocational  tehablUta- 
^tlon  are  elected  (Including  election  by  the 

ite  legislature) ,  by  such  board.  | 

"  I  ( 1 )  Such  a  State  Advisory  Cotmcil  shall 
IncliMe  as  members  persons  who  aie  familiar 
with  iproblems  of  vocational  rehkbUltatlon 
in  the  State  and  the  adminUtratla|n  of  voca- 
tional rehablllUtlon  programs,  anti  who  are 
experienced  In  the  education  an^  training 
of  handicapped  Individuals;  persons  who  are 
representative  of  labor  and  management,  in- 
cluding persons  who  have  knowledge  of  the 
employment  of  persons  who  havjs  received 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  »nd  of  the 
employment  of  the  handicapped  Individuals: 
and  Individuals  who  are  handicapped  and 
who  are  receiving  or  who  have  received  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  services  and  who  shall 
constitute  a  majority  of  the  tota^  member- 
ship of  the  State  Advisory  Counclh 

(2)  Such  a  State  Advisory  Couicll.  In  ac- 
cordance with  regvilatlons  prescrllted  by  the 
Commissioner,  shall — 

(A)  advise  the  Oovernor  and  the  State 
agency  on  the  development  of,  i.nd  policy 
matters  arising  in.  the  administration  of  the 
State  plan  approved  ptirsuant  to  section  101: 

(B)  advise  with  respect  to  long-rfcnge  plan- 
.nlng  and  studies  to  evaluate  vociitlonal  re- 
habilitation programs,  services,  and  activi- 
ties assisted  under  this  Act;  and 

(C)  prepare  and  submit  to  th^  Governor 
through  the  State  agency  having:  authority 
over  vocational  rehabilitation  proframs.  and 
to  the  National  Advisory  Council  o|i  Rehabil- 
itation of  Handicapped  Indivldi^ils  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  311.  an  bnnual  re- 
port of  Its  recommendations,  accompanied  by 
such  additional  comments  the  State  agen- 
cy deems  appropriate. 

(d)  Upon  the  appointment  of  any  such 
Advisory  Council  the  appointing  authority 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
Inform  the  Commissioner  of  the  i  establish- 
ment of,  and  membership  of,  Its  $tate  Advl- 

"sory  CeuncU.  The  Commissioner  ^all.  upon 
receiving  such  Information,  certify  that  each 
co\inc!l  Is  In  compliance  with  thi  member- 
ship requirements  set  forth  In  pubsectlon 
(b)(1)  of  this  section. 

(e)  Kacb  such  State  Advisory  Council  shall 
meet  within  thirty  days  after  certification 

•  has  been  accepted  by  the  Commi«loner  un- 
der subsection  (d)  of  this  section  and  select 
from  among  lis  membership  a  cbal  rman.  The 


time,  place,  and  manner  of  subsequent  meet- 
ings shall  be  provided  by  the  rules  of  the 
State  Advisory  Council,  except  that  such 
rules  must  provide  that  each  such  council 
meet  at  least  four  times  each  year,  including 
at  least  one  public  meertlng  at  which  the 
public  Is  given  the  opportunity  to  express 
views  concerning  vocational  rehabilitation. 

(f)  Each  such  State  Advisory  Ootmcll  Is 
authorized  to  obtain  the  services  of  such  pro 
fesslonal,  technical,  and  clerical  personnel 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry 
out  their  functions  under  this  section. 

CENEBAL  CHANT  AND  CONTRACT  BEQUIRIMENTS 

Sec.  313(a)  The  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  apply  to  all  projects  ( Including  annual 
interest  grants)  approved  and  assisted  under 
this  title.  The  Commissioner  shall  Insure 
compliance  with  this  section  prior  to  making 
any  grant  or  entering  Into  any  contract  or 
agreement  under  this  title,  except  projects 
authorized  londer  sections  302,  309,  311,  and 
312. 

(b)  To  be  ^proved,  an  application  for  as- 
sistance for  a  construction  project  under  this 
title  must — 

( 1 )  contain  or  be  supported  by  reasonable 
assTirances  that  (A)  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  twenty  yeara  after  completion  of  con- 
struction of  the  project  It  will  be  used  as  a 
public  or  nonprofit  facility,  (B)  sufficient 
fvmds  will  be  available  to  meet  the  non- 
federal share  of  the  cost  of  construction  of 
the  project,  and  (C)  sufficient  funds  will  be 
available,  when  construction  of  the  project 
is  completed,  for  its  effective  xiae  for  Its  In- 
tended purpose; 

(2)  provide  that  Federal  funds  pirovlded  to 
any  agency  or  organization  under  this  title 
wUl  be  used  only  for  the  ptirpooea  for  which 
provided  and  In  accordance  with  the  ^pU- 
cable  provisions  of  this  section  and  the  sec- 
tion under  which  such  funds  are  provided; 

(3)  provide  that  the  agency  or  organiza- 
tion receiving  Federal  funds  under  this  title 
will  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, which  he  shall  summarize  and  com- 
ment upon  In  the  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress submitted  under  section  504; 

(4)  be  accompanied  or  supplemented  by 
plans  and  specifications  In  which  due  con- 
sideration shall  be  given  to  excellence  of 
architecture  and  design,  and  to  the  Inclu- 
sion of  works  of  art  (not  representing  more 
than  1  per  centtun  of  the  coe^  of  the  project) , 
and  which  comply  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner  related  to  min- 
imum standards  of  construction  and  equip- 
ment (promulgated  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  securing  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Architectural  Barriers  Act 
of  1968  (Public  Law  90-480) ) ,  and  with  reg- 
ulations of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  relating  to 

'  occupational  health  and  safety  standards  for 
rehabilitation  facilities;  and 

(5)  contain  or  be  supported  by  reasonable 
assurance  that  any  laborer  or  mechanic  em- 
ployed by  any  contractor  or  subcontractor  in 
the  performance  of  work  on  any  construction 
aided  by  payments  pursuant  to  any  grant 
under  this  section  will  be  paid  wages  at  rates 
not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar 
construction  In  the  locality  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordance  with 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  as  amended  (40  U.S.G. 
276a-2T6a6);  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  have,  with  respect  to  the  Labor  stand- 
ards specified  In  this  paragraph,  the  author- 
ity and  functions  set  forth  In  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  14  of  1960  (15  F.R.  3176) 
and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934, 
as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276c). 

(c)  Upon  approval  of  any  application  tar 
a  grant  or  contract  for  a  project  under  this 
title,  the  Commissioner  shall  reserve,  from 
any  appropriation  available  therefor,  the 
amount  of  such  grant  or  contract  determined 
under  this  title.  In  case  an  amendment  to  an 
approved  application  Is  approved,  or  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  a  project  Is  revised  upward. 


any  additional  payment  with  respect  thereto 
may  be  made  from  the  appropriation  from 
which  the  original  reservation  was  made  or 
the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  In  whlcti 
such  amendment  or  revision  Is  approved. 

(d)  If,  within  twenty  years  after  comple- 
tion of  any  construction  project  for  which 
funds  have  been  paid  under  this  title,  the 
facility  shall  cease  to  be  a  public  or  non- 
profit facility,  the  United  States  shall  be 
entitled  to  recover  from  the  applicant  or 
other  owner  of  the  facility  the  amount  bear- 
ing the  same  ratio  to  the  then  vadue  (as 
determined  by  agreement  of  the  parties  or 
by  action  brought  In  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  district  in  which  such 
facility  Is  situated)  of  the  facility,  as  the 
amount  of  the  Federal  participation  bore  to 
the  cost  of  construction  of  such  facility. 

(e)  Payment  of  assistance  or  reservation  of 
funds  made  pursuant  to  this  title  may  be 
made  (after  necessary  adjustment  on  ac- 
count of  previously  made  overpayments  or 
underpayments)  In  advance  or  by  way  of  re- 
Imbiusement,  and  in  such  Installments  and 
on^uch  conditions,  as  the  Commissioner 
may  determine. 

(f)  A  project  for  construction  of  a  reha- 
bilitation facility  which  is  primarily  a  work- 
shop may,  where  approved  by  the  commis- 
sioner as  necessary  to  the  effective  opera- 
tion of  the  facility,  include  such  construc- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  resi- 
dential acoonunodatlons  for  use  in  connec- 
tion with  the  rehabilitation  of  handicapped 
individuals. 

(g)  No  funds  provided  under  this  title 
may  be  used  to  assist  in  the  construction  of 
any  facility  which  Is  or  wUl  be  used  for  reli- 
gious worship  or  any  sectarian  activity. 

(h)  When  in  any  State,  funds  provided 
under  this  title  will  be  used  for  providing 
direct  services  to  handicapped  Individuals  or 
for  establishing  facilities  which  will  provide 
such  services,  such  services  must  be  carried 
out  In  a  manner,  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
State  plan  app|t>ved  pursuant  to  section  101 . 

(1)  Prior  to  niaktng  any  grant  or  entering 
into  any  contraj^  under  this  title,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  afford  reasonable  opportunity 
to  the  appropriate  State  agency  or  agencies 
designated  pursuant  to  section  101  to  com- 
ment on  such  gnkit  or  contract. 

(J)  With  respect  to  any  obligation  Issued 
y  or  on  behalf  of  any  public  agency  for 
which  the  issuer  has  elected  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  mortgage  Insurance  under  sec- 
tion 303  w  annual  interest  grants  under  sec- 
tion 304,  the  Interest  paid  on  duch  obliga- 
tions and  received  by  the  purchaser  thereof 
(or  his  successor  In  Interest)  shaU  be  In- 
cluded In  gross  Income  for  the  purpoees  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

TITLE  IV— RESEARCH  AND  TRAININO 

DECLARATION    OF    PURPOSE 

Sbc.  400.  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to 
authorize  Federal  assistance  to  States  and 
public  or  nonprofit  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions to — 

(a)  plan  and  conduct  research,  demon- 
strations, and  related  activities  In  the  reha- 
bilitation of  handlcappted  Individuals,  and 

(b)  plan  and  conduct  courses  of  training 
and  related  activities  designed  to  provde 
Increased  numbers  of  trained  rehabilitation 
personnel,  to  Increase  the  levels  of  skills  of 
such  personnel,  and  to  develop  Improved 
methods  of  providing  such  training. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  401.  (a)  In  order  to  make  grants  and 
contracts  to  carry  out  the  puipoees  of  this 
title,  there  is  author'zed  to  be  appropriated: 

( 1 )  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  section 
402  of  this  title.  S40.000  000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973.  $75  000.000  for- the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1974.  and  tlOO.OOO.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975, 
of  which  15  per  centum.  25  per  centum,  and 
25  per  centum  of  the  amounts  appropriated 
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m  tl]  »  first,  second,  and  third  such  fiscal 
years  respectively,  shall  be  available  for  the 
purpc  Be  of  carrying  out  activities  under  sec- 
tk)n4W(b)(2). 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  section 
403  ol  this  title,  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
endln  %  June  30,  1973,  $50,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  pear  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $75,000.- 
000  f<  r  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 


(b) 


Funds  Impropriated   under  this  title 


shall :  emaln  available  until  expended. 

RESEARCH 

Beg  402.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized t  i>  make  grants  to  and  contracts  with 
States  and  public  or  nonprofit  agencies  and 
organ  eatlons.  Including  institutions  of 
hlghei  education,  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of 
projec  ,s  for  the  purpose  of  planning  and 
condu  sting  research,  demonstrations,  and 
relate  1  activities,  which  bear  directly  on  the 
develc  pment  of  methods,  procedures,  and 
device  i  to  assist  In  the  provision  of  voca- 
tional and  comprehensive  rehabilitation 
servlo  IS  to  handicapped  individuals,  espe- 
cially those  with  the  most  severe  handicaps, 
under  this  Act.  Such  projects  may  Include 
medic  il  and  other  scientific,  technical,  meth- 
odolo^  leal,  tmd  other  investigations  into  the 
natur  i  of  disability,  methods  of  analyzing  it, 
and  !«storatlve  techniques;  studies  and 
analyi  es  of  industrial,  vocational,  social,  psy- 
choloi  ical,  economic,  and  other  factors  af- 
fectlD ;  rehabilitation  of  handicapped  In- 
dlvldi  als;  fecial  problems  of  homebound 
and  U  stltutlonallzed  Individuals;  studies  and 
analy  es  of  architectural  and  engineering 
deslgi .  adapted  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
the  ]  .andicapped  individuals;  and  related 
actlvl  iles  which  hold  promise  of  increasing 
know  edge  and  Improving  methods  in  the 
rehat  Iltatlon  of  handicapped  individuals 
and  individuals  with  the  most  severe 
hand!  :aps. 

(b)  In  addition  to  carrying  out  projects 
undei  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
Comx  lisstoner  is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  pa  ■  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  the  follcvping 
specli  llzed  research  twrtivlties: 

(1)  Establishment  and  support  of  Reha- 
bfllta  ion  Research  and  Training  Centers  to 
be  o]  erated  In  collaboration  with  Institu- 
tions of  higher  educitlon  for  the  purpose  of 
provl  ling  coordinated  and  advanced'  pro- 
gram of  research  in  rehabilitation,  and 
train:  Dg  of  rehabilitation  research  person- 
nel, 1  icludlng,  but  not  limited  to,  graduate 
train:  ng.  Grants  may  Include  fvmds  for  serv- 
ices 1  endered  by  such  a  center  to  handl- 
capp«  1  Indlvldudals  In  connection  with  such 
reseai  :h  and  training  activities. 

(2)  Establishment  and  support  of  Reha- 
bfilta  lion  Engineering  Research  Centers  to 
(A)  i  Bvelop  innovative  methods  of  applying 
atfvai  ced  medical  technology,  scientific 
aehie  -ement,  and  psychological  and  social 
know  edge  to  solve  rehabilitation  problems 
tbrou  5h  planning  and  conducting  research, 
Inclu  ling  cooperative  research  with  public 
or  pi  vate  agencies  and  organizations,  de- 
slgnei  [  to  produce  new  scientific  knowledge, 
equip  nent,  and  devices  suitable  for  solving 
probl  nis  In  the  rehabilitation  of  handi- 
capp€  1  individuals  and  for  reducing  environ- 
ment! 1  barriers,  and  to  (B)  cooperate  with 
the  C  fflce  for  the  Handicapped  and  State 
agenc  es  designated  pivsuant  to  section  101 
In  d«  sreloping  83ratems  of  Information  ex- 
chani  e  and  ooordlnatlon  to  promote  the 
prom:  a  utilization  of  engineering  and  other 
sclenCfic  research  to  assist  In  solving  prob- 
lems (in  the  rehabilitation  of  handicapped 
individuals. 

(3)j  Conduct  of  a  program  tat  spinal  cord 
Injuiv  research  in  support  of  the  National 
C«nt«s  for  Spinal  Cord  Injuries  established 
pursunt  to  section  308  which  wlU  (A)  in- 
siire  dissemination  of  research  findings 
amoi  g  all  such  centers,  (B)  provide  encour- 
agen  ent  and  support  for  initiatives  and 
new  approaches  by  individual  and  Institu- 


tional investigators,  and  (C)  establish  and 
maintain  close  working  relationships  with 
other  governmental  and  voluntary  Institu- 
tions and  organizations  engaged  In  similar 
efforts.  In  order  to  unify  and  coordinate  sci- 
entific efforts,  encourage  Joint  planning,  and 
promote  the  Interchange  of  data  and  reports 
among  spinal  cord  injury  investigators. 

(4)  Conduct  of  a  program  for  interna- 
tional rehabilitation  research,  demonstra- 
tion, and  training  for  the  purpose  of  devel- 
oping new  knowledge  and  methods  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  handicapped  Individuals  in 
the  United  States,  cooperating  with  and 
assisting  In  developing  and  sharing  infor- 
mation found  useful  in  other  nations  In  the 
rehabilitation  of  handicapped  individuals, 
and  initiating  a  program  to  exchange  ex- 
perts and  technical  assistance  in  the  field 
of  rehabilitation  of  handicapped  individuals 
with  other  nations  as  a  means  of  increasing 
the  levels  of  skill  of  rehabilitation  personnel. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  section  313  shall 
apply  to  assistance  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion, unless  the  context  Indicates  to  the 
contrary. 

TRAINING 

Sec.  403.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  and  contracts  with 
States  and  public  or  nonprofit  agencies  and 
organizations.  Including  institutions  of 
higher  education,  to  pay  part  of  the  cost 
of  projects  for  training,  tralneeshlps,  and 
related  activities  designated  to  assist  in  In- 
creasing the  numbeipW  personnel  trained 
in  providing  vocaWnal  and  comprehensive 
rehabilitation  services  to  handicapped  in- 
dividuals and  in  performing  other  functions 
necessary  to  the  development  of  such 
services. 

(b)  In  making  such  grants  or  contracts, 
funds  made  available  for  any  year  will  be 
utilized  to  provide  a  balanced  program  of 
assistance  to  meet  the  medical,  vocational, 
and  other  personnel  training  needs  of  both 
public  and  private  rehabilitation  programs 
and  institutions,  to  include  projects  in  re- 
habilitation medicine,  rebabllltatlon  nurs- 
ing, rehabilitation  cotuiseling,  rehabilitation 
social  work,  rehabilitation  psychology,  physi- 
cal therapy,  occupational  therapy,  speech 
pathology  and  audiology,  workshop  and  fa- 
culty administration,  prosthetics  and  orthot- 
ics, specialized  personnel  in  services  to  the 
blind  and  the  deaf,  recreation  for  ill  and 
handlcapi>ed  individuals,  and  other  fields 
contributing  to  the  rehabilitation  of  handi- 
capped individuals,  including  homebound 
and  institutionalized  individuals.  No  grant 
shall  be  made  imder  this  section  for  furnish- 
ing to  an  individual  any  one  coxirae  of  study 
extending  for  a  period  in  excess  of  foui 
years. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  404.  There  shall  be  Included  in  the 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  required  by 
section  504  a  full  report  on  the  research  and 
training  activities  carried  out  under  this 
title  and  the  extent  to  which  such  research 
and  training  has  contributed  directly  to  the 
development  of  methods,  procedures,  devices, 
and  trained  personnel  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
vision of  vocational  or  comprehensive  reha- 
bilitation services  to  handicapped  individ- 
uals and  those  with  the  most  severe  handi- 
caps under  this  Act. 

TITLE    V— ADMINISTRATION    AND    PRO- 
GRAM AND  PROJECT  EVALUATION 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  600.  (a)  In  carrying  out  his  duties 
under  this  Act,  the  Commissioner  shall — 

(1)  cooperate  with,  and  render  technical 
assistance  (directly  or  by  grant  or  contract) 
to  States  In  matters  relating  to  the  rehabili- 
tation of  handicapped  individuals; 

(2)  provide  short-term  training  and  in- 
struction In  technical  matters  relating  to 
vocational  and  comprehensive  rehabilitation 
services,   Including   the  establishment  and 


maintenance  of  such  research  fellowships 
and  tralneeshlps,  with  such  stipends  and 
allowances  (Including  travel  and  subsistence 
expenses),  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  ex- 
cept that  no  such  training  or  instruction  (or 
fellowship  or  scholarship)  shall  be  provided 
any  individual  for  any  one  course  of  study 
for  a  period  in  excess  of  four  years,  and 
such  training.  Instruction,  fellowships,  and 
tralneeshlps  may  be  in  the  fields  of  reha- 
bUltatlon  medicine,  rehabilitation  nursing, 
rehabilitation  counseling,  rehabilitation  so- 
cial work,  rehabUltatlon  psychology,  physical 
therapy,  occupational  therapy,  speech  pathol- 
ogy and  audiology.  prosthetics  and  or- 
thotics, recreation  for  ill  and  handicapped 
individuals,  and  other  specialized  fields  con- 
tributing to  the  rehabilitation  of  handl- 
capp>ed  individuals;  and 

(3)  disseminate  information  relating  to 
vocational  and  comprehensive  rehabilitation 
services,  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause 
of  the  rehabilitation  of  handicapped  Indi- 
viduals and  their  greater  utilization  in  gain- 
ful and  suitable  employment. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
rules  and  regiilatlons  governing  the  admin- 
Utratlon  of  this  title  and  titles  VI  and  VI 
of  this  Act,  and  to  delegate  to  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  such  of  his 
powers  and  duties  under  such  titles,  except 
the  making  of  rules  and  regulations,  as  he 
finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  such  titles.  Such  rules  and  regulations, 
as  well  as  those  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Admin- 
istration under  titles  I,  n,  m,  and  IV  of  this 
Act  shall  be  published  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, on  at  least  an  Interim  basis,  no  later 
than  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  (directly 
or  by  grants  or  contracts)  to  conduct  studies, 
investigations,  and  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  Act,  and  to  make 
reports,  with  respect  to  abilities,  aptitudes, 
and  capacities  of  handicapped  Individuals, 
development  of  their  potentialities,  their 
utilization  in  gainful  and  suitable  employ- 
ment, and  with  respect  to  architectural, 
transp oration,  and  other  environmental  and 
attltudlnal  barriers  to  their  rehabilitation, 
including  the  problems  of  homebound,  in- 
stitutionalized, and  older  blind  Individuals. 

(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  included 
for  each  fiscal  year  In  the  appropriation  for 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
administer  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(e)  In  carrying  out  their  duties  under  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  and  the  Commissioner, 
respectively,  shall  insure  the  maximum  co- 
ordination and  consultation,  at  both  national 
and  local  levels,  with  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  and  his  designees  with 
respect  to  programs  for  and  relating  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  disabled  veterans  carried 
out  under  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

(f)  With  respect  to  the  administration  of 
the  program  authorized  by  section  309,  the 
Secretary  shall  insure  that  the  provision  of 
services  under  such  section  is  coordinated 
with  similar  services  provided  or  paid  for 
under  health  programs  pursuant  to  other 
Federal  laws. 

PROGRAM  AND  PROJECT  EVALUATION 

Sec.  501.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall 
measure  and  evaluate  the  Impact  of  aU  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  Act,  in  order  to 
determine  their  effectiveness  in  achieving 
stated  goals  in  general,  and  In  relation  to 
their  cost,  their  Impact  on  related  programs, 
i^d  their  structure  and  mechanlsraa  for 
delivery  of  services.  Including,  where  ap- 
propriate, comparison  with  appropriate  con- 
trol groups  composed  of  persons  who  have 
not  participated  In  such  programs.  Evalua- 
tions shall  be  conducted  by  persons  not 
immediately  Involved  In  the  administration 
of  the  program  or  project  evaluated. 
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(2)  In  carrying  out  his  r«sponstbl11tles  un- 
tler  this  subsection,  the  Secretary,  In  the 
case  of  research,  demonstrations,  anil  related 
activities  carried  out  under  section  4C2,  shall, 
after  taking  Into  consideration  the jvlews  of 
State  agencies  designated  ptusuani  to  sec- 
tion 101,  on  an  annual  basis —  I 

(A)    reassess    priorities    to    wbleh   such 
activities  should  be  directed;  and    | 

(B)  review  present  research,  defcionstra- 
tton,  and  related  activities  to  detertnlne.  In 
terms  of  the  purpose  specified  for  kuch  ac- 
tivities by  subsection  (a)  of  such  seotlon  402. 
whether  and  on  what  basis  such  Activities 
should  be  continued,  revised  or  tertnlnated. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall,  wlthli  twelve 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment;  of  this 
Act,  and  on  each  April  1  thereafter!  prepare 
and  furnish  to  the  appropriate  coiimlttees 
of  the  Congress  a  complete  report  on  the 
determination  and  review  carried  ©tit  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  [together 
with  such  recommendations,  Incluwng  any 
recommendations  for  additional  legislation, 
as  he   deems   appropriate.  T 

(b)  Effective  after  June  30,  197»,  before 
funds  for  the  programs  and  project!  covered 
by  this  Act  are  released,  the  Secretary  shall 
develop  and  publish  general  standards  for 
evaluation  of  the  program  and  projec^.  ef- 
fectiveness In  achieving  the  objeetlves  of 
this  Act.  He  8hal>  consider  the  ertentjto  which 
such  standards  have  been  met  In  de<  Idlng,  tn 
accordance  with  procedures  set  fortli  In  sub- 
sections (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  sec  Ion  101. 
whether  to  renew  or  supplement  financial 
assistance  authorized  under  any  s<iction  of 
this  Act.  Reports  submitted  punuant  to 
section  504  shall  describe  the  actions  taken 
as  a  result  of  these  evaluations. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  evaluations  uider  this 
tltte.  the  Secretary  shall,  wlienerer  pos- 
sible, arrange  to  obtain  the  spectlc  views 
of  persons  participating  in  and  serve  I  by  pro- 
grams and  projects  assisted  under  this  Act 
about  such  programs  and  projects, 

(d)  Th  Secretary  shall  publish  the  results 
of  evaluative  research  and  summaries  of 
evaluations  of  program  and  project  Impact 
and  effectiveness  no  later  than  nliety  days 
after  the  completion  thereof.  Th»  Secre- 
tary shall  submit  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  copies  of  all  such 
research  studies  and  evaluation  suoamarles. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  take  the  neces- 
sary action  to  assure  that  all  studies,  evalua- 
tions, proposals,  and  data  producett  or  de- 
veloped With  assistance  under  this  %ct  shall 
become  the  property  of  the  Unite!  States. 

OBTAQONO  nfrORMATION  FSOM  HJ  iXSAL 
AGENCIES 

^  Sec.  502.  Such  Information  as  the  I  Secretary 
may  deem  necessary  for  purposed  of  the 
evaluations  conducted  under  this  title  shall 
be  "made  available  to  him.  upon  rei  juest,  by 
the  agencies  of  the  executive  branch. 

AtJTHOIUZATIOW    or    APPROPRIATlpNS 

Sec.  503.  There  Is  authorized  ti  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  the  Secre^ry  may 
require,  but  not  to  exceed  an  amo\  nt  equal 
to  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  tie  funds 
appropriated  under  titles  I,  II,  lU,  and  IV 
of  this  Act  or  tl. 000,000,  whichever  Is  great- 
er, to  be  available  to  conduct  program  and 
project  evaluations  as  required  by    his  title. 

I  EEPORTS 

Sec.  504.  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  cloae  of  each  ^scal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  subihlt  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  a  full  and 
complete  report  on  the  activities  carried  out 
under  this  Act.  Such  annual  reporta  shall  in- 
alude-<l)  statistical  data  reflecting^  with  the 
maximum  feasible  detaU,  vocational  and 
comprehensive  rehabilltatioii  services  pro- 
vided handicapped  Individuals  di^rlng  the 
preceding  ^fiscal  year,  (2)  specifically  distin- 
guish among  rehabilitation  cloeur4a  attrlb- 
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utable  to  physical  restoration,  placement  In 
competitive  employment,  extended  or  termi- 
nal employment  In  a  sheltered  workshop  or 
rehabilitation  facility,  employment  aa  a 
homemaker  or  unpaid  family  worker,  and 
provision  of  comprehensive  rehabilitation 
services,  and  (3)  Include  a  detailed  evalua- 
tion of  services  provided  with  assistance  un- 
der title  I  of  this  Act  to  those  with  the  most 
severe  handicaps  and  of  comprehensive  re- 
habilitation services  provided  pursuant  to 
title  n  of  this  Act. 

skeltexkd  workshop  studt 
Sec.  606.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct 
an  original  study  of  the  role  of  sheltered 
workshops  In  the  rehabilitation  and  employ- 
ment of  handicapped  Individuals,  Including  a 
study  of  wage  payments  In  sheltered  work- 
shops. The  study  shall  Incorporate  guidelines 
which  are  consistent  with  criteria  provided 
in  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  United 
States  Senate  or  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  of  the  United  States  Hovise  of  Rep- 
resentatives, or  both. 

(b)  The  study  shall  Include  site  visits  to 
sheltered  worluhops,  interviews  with  handi- 
capped trainees  or  clients,  and  consultations 
with  Interested  Individuals  and  groups  and 
State  agencies  designated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 101. 

(c)  Any  contracts  awarded  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  all  or  part  of  this  study  shall 
not  be  made  with  Individuals  or  groups  with 
a  financial  or  other  direct  Interest  In  shel- 
tered* workshops. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress his  findings  and  recommendations  with 
respect  to  such  study  within  twenty-four 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  tbla 
Act.       

TITLE  VI — OFFICE  FOR  THE 
HANDICAPPED 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF    OFFICE 

Sec.  600.  There  Is  established  within  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  In  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  an  Office  for 
the  Handicapped  (hereinafter  In  this  title 
referred  to  as  the  "Office").  The  Office  shall 
be  headed  by  a  Director,  who  shall  serve  as  a 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  and  shall 
report  directly  to  him,  and  shall  be  provided 
such  personnel  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  functions  set  forth  In  section  801.  In  se- 
lecting personnel  to  fill  all  positions  In  the 
Office,  the  Secretary  shall  give  special  em- 
phasis to  qualified  handicapped  Individuals. 

FtTNCTION   OF  OFFICE 

Sec  601.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Office,  with  the  assistance  of  agencies  with- 
in the  Department,  other  departments  and 
agencies  within  the  Federal  Government, 
handicapped  individuals,  and  public  and  pri- 
vate   agencies    and    organizations,    to — 

(1)  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Secretary, 
for  submission  to  the  Congress  within  eight- 
een months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  a  long-range  projection  for  the 
provisions  of  comprehensive  services  to 
handicapped  individuals  and  for  programs  of 
research,  evaluation,  and  training  related  to 
such  services  and  Individuals: 

(2)  analyze  on  a  continuing  basis  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary,  for  Inclusion  in  his  re- 
port submitted  under  section  504,  a  report 
on  the  results  of  such  analysis,  program  op- 
eration to  determine  consistency  with  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  law,  progress  toward 
meeting  the  goals  and  priorities  set  forth  In 
the  projection  required  imder  clause  (1), 
and  the  effectiveness  of  all  programs  pro- 
viding services  to  handicapped  Individuals, 
and  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion and  overlap  In  such  programs  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary; 

(3)  encourage  coordinated  and  coc^>eratlve 
planning  designed  to  produce  maximum  ef- 
fectiveness, sensitivity,  and  continuity  in  the 


provision  of  services  for  handicapped  Individ- 
uals by  all  programs  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary; 

(4)  provide  assistance  (Including  staff  as- 
sistance) to  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Rehabilitation  of  the  Handicapped  estab' 
llshed  by  section  311  of  this  Act,  the  Nation- 
al Advisory  Council  on  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  established  by  section  604  of 
the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  (title 
VI,  Public  Law  91-230),  and  other  commit- 
tees advising  the  Secretary  on  programs  for 
handicapped  Individuals; 

(5)  develop  means  of  promoting  the 
prompt  utilization  of  engineering  and  other 
scientific  research  to  assist  In  solving  prob- 
lems In  education  (Including  promotion  of 
the  development  of  curricula  stressing  bar- 
rier-free design  and  the  adoption  of  such 
curricula  by  schools  of  architecture,  design, 
and  engineering),  health,  employment,  re- 
habilitation, architectural  and  transporta- 
tion barriers,  and  other  areas  so  as  to  bring 
about  the  full  integration  of  handicapped 
Individuals  Into  all  aspects  of  society; 

(6)  provide  a  central  clearinghouse  for  In- 
formation and  resource  availability  for 
handicapped  Individuals  through  (A)  the 
evaluation  of  systems  within  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government,  public  and  private  agencies 
and  organizations,  and  other  sources,  which 
provide  (1)  Information  and  data  regarding 
the  location,  provision,  and  availability  of 
services  and  programs  for  handicapped  in- 
dividuals, regarding  research  and  recent  med- 
ical and  scientific  developments  bearing  on 
handicapping  conditions  (and  their  preven- 
tion, amelioration,  cavises.  and  c\ires),  and 
regarding  the  current  numbers  of  handi- 
capped Individuals  and  their  needs,  and  (II) 
any  other  such  relevant  Information  and 
data  which  the  Office  deems  necessary;  and 
(B)  utilizing  the  results  of  such  evaluation 
and  existing  information  systems,  the  de- 
velopment within  such  Department  of  a  co- 
ordinated system  of  information  and  data 
retrieval,  which  will  have  the  capacity  and 
responsibility  to  provide  general  and  spe- 
cific Information  regarding  the  Information 
and  data  referred  to  In  subclause  (A)  of  this 
clause  to  the  Congress,  public  and  private 
agencies  and  organizations,  handicapped  in- 
dividuals and  their  families,  professionals  In 
fields  serving  such  Individuals,  and  the  gen- 
eral public;  and 

(7)  carry  out  such  additional  advisory 
functions  and  responsibilities,  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  as  may  be 
assigned  to  It  by  the  Secretary  or  the 
President,  except  that  such  function  or  any 
other  function  carried  out  under  clauses  (1) 
through  (5)  of  this  section  shall  not  Include 
budgetary,  policy,  or  program  control  by 
the  Office  over  any  program. 

ATJTHOaiZATIOM  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  602.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purpoees  of  this  title  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years. 

TITLE  Vn — MISCELLANEOUS 
EFFECT  ON   EXISTINO   LAWS 

Sec.  700.  The  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  (29  U.S.C.  31  et  seq.)  is  repealed  ninety 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  references  to  such  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Act  In  any  other  provision  of  law 
shall,  ninety  days  after  such  date,  be  deemed 
to  be  references  to  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1978.  Unexpended  appropriations  for  carry- 
ing out  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
may  be  made  available  to  carry  out  this  Act, 
as  directed  by  the  President.  Approved  State 
plans  for  vocational  rehabilitation,  approved 
projects,  and  contractual  arrangements  au- 
-Uiorlzed  xinder  comparable  provisions  of 
this  Act  so  that  there  la  no  disruption  of 
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ong(  Ing  activltleB  for  which  there  Is  oon- 
tlnu  ng  authority. 

FEDBfAL    INTBBAGENCT    COMICITTEE    ON    HANDI- 
CAPPED   X1CPI.OTEES 

Sxfe.  701.  <a)  ThiM9  is  established  within 
the  Federal  Government  an  Interagency 
Com  nlttee  on  Handicapped  Employees 
(heri  Inafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  '  Committee"),  comprised  of  the  follow- 
ing or  their  designees  whose  positions  are 
Exec  ttlve  Level  IV  or  higher);  the  Chair- 
man lof  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the 
Admmistrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  the 
Secrcaarles  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education, 
and  JlWelfare.  The  Chairman  of  the  Pres- 
idenos  Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Hand  icapped  aiMl  the  Chairman  of  the  Pres- 
ident B  Committee  on  Mental  Retardation 
shall  serve  as  ex  officio  members  of  the  In- 
teragi  ncy  Committee,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Heait  1,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  serve 
as  C.  lalrman  of  the  Cwnmlttee.  The  re- 
aourc  8  of  such  President's  Committees  shall 
be  m  ide  fully  available  to  the  Committee 
establ  Lshed  pursuant  to  this  section.  The 
Comn  iBsloner  shall  serve  as  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  Committee.  It  shall  be  the  purpose 
and  f  motion  of  the  Committee  to  Insure, 
throuj  ;h  the  establishment  of  affirmative  ac- 
tion p  -ograms,  the  adequacy  of  hiring,  place- 
ment, and  advancement  practices  with  re- 
spect to  handicapped  individuals  by  each 
depar  ment,  agency,  and  Instrumentality  In 
the  e  ;ecutlve  branch  of  Government,  and 
that  t  le  special  needs  of  such  Individuals  are 
being  net. 

(t>)  Each  department,  agency,  and  In- 
stnmi  mtallty  in  the  executive  branch  shall, 
wtUUi  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after 
the  d  ,te  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  submit 
to  the  Committee  an  affirmative  action  pro- 
gram plan  for  the  hiring,  placement,  and 
advancement  of  handicapped  Individuals  In 
such  (^]>artment,  agency,  or  Instrumentality. 
Such  ilan  shall  Include  a  description  of  the 
extent  to  which  and  methods  whereby  the 
specla  needs  of  handicapped  employees  are 
being  net. 

(c)  The  Committee  shall  develop  and 
recom  nend  to  the  Secretary  for  referral  to 
the  a]  prc^rlate  State  agencies,  policies  and 
procei  ures  which  will  facilitate  the  hiring, 
placei^ent,  and  advancement  in  employ- 
ment of  Individuals  who  have  received  re- 
habilitation services  under  State  vocational 
rehablitatlon  programs,  veterans'  programs, 
or  any  other  program  for  handicapped  In- 
dividuals, Including  the  promotion  of  Job 
opportunities  for  such  Individuals.  The 
Secredary  shall  encourage  such  State  agen- 
cies t|>  adopt  and  Implement  such  policies 
and  procedures. 

(d)  The  Committee  shall,  on  June  30, 
1974,  md  at  the  end  of  each  subsequent  fis- 
cal y(  ix,  make  a  complete  report  to  the  ap- 
propi  ate  committees  of  the  Congress  with 
respei  t  to  the  practices  of  hiring,  placement, 
and  a  Ivancement  of  handicapped  Individuals 
by  ei  ch  department,  agency,  and  Instru- 
ment ility  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  affirm- 
ative action  programs  required  by  subsec- 
sectlc^  (b)  of  this  section,  together  with 
reconimendatlons  aa  to  legislation  or  other 
apprc  sriate  action  to  Insure  the  adequacy  of 
such  >ractlces.  Such  report  shall  also  Include 
a  de  crlption  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Comr  ilttee's  activities  under  subsection  (c) 
at  thj  I  section. 

(e)  An  Individual  who,  as  a  part  of  his  In- 
dlvldi  lallzed  written  rehabilitation  program 
unde^  a  State  plan  approved  under  this  Act, 
partldpates  In  a  program  of  unpaid  work 
experfcnce  In  a  Federal  agency,  shall  not,  by 
reaso*  thereof,  be  considered  to  be  a  Federal 
employee  or  to  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  Federal  employment.  In- 
cluding those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates 
of  compensation,  leave,  unemployment  com- 
pensanon,  and  Federal  employee  benefits. 

(f)n)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 


are  authorized  and  directed  to  cooperate  with 
the  President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped  In  carrying  out  Its  func- 
tions. 

(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  impropri- 
ated for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Emplosrment  of  the 
Handicapped  such  stuns  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973,  and 
the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years.  In  selecting 
personnel  to  fill  all  positions  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped,  special  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  qualified  handicapped  Individuals. 

NATIONAL     COMMISSION     ON     TRANSPORTATION 
AND    BOUSING    FOR    HANDICAPPB)    INDIVmUALS 

Sec.  702  (a)  There  Is  established  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
a  National  Commission  on  Transportation 
and  Housing  for  Handicapped  Individuals, 
consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  (or  his  designee),  who 
shall  be  Chairman,  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  (or  their  respective  designees) ,  and 
not  more  than  fifteen  members  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
"  laws.  The  fliteen  appointed  members  shall 
be  representative  of  the  general  public,  of 
handlcapjjed  Individuals,  and  of  private  and 
professional  groups  having  an  interest  in, 
and  able  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of,  the 
transportation  and  housing  problems  which 
Impede  the  rehabilitation  of  handicapped 
individuals. 

(b)  The  Commission,  In  consultation  vrtth 
the  Architectural  and  Transportation  Com- 
pliance Board  established  pursuant  to  section 
703,  shall  (1)  (A)  determine  how  and  to  what 
extent  transportation  barriers  Impede  the 
mobility  of  handicapped  Individuals  and 
aged  handicapped  Individuals  and  consider 
ways  In  which  travel  expenses  In  connection 
with  transportation  to  and  from  work  for 
handicapped  Individuals  can  be  met  or  sub- 
sidized when  such  individuals  are  unable 
to  use  mass  transit  systems  or  need  special 
equipment  In  private  transportation,  and  (B) 
consider  the  housing  needs  of  handicapped 
individuals;  (2)  determine  what  measures 
are  being  taken,  especially  by  public  and 
other  nonprofit  agencies  and  groups  having 
an  Interest  In  and  a  capacity  to  deal  with 
such  problems,  (A)  to  eliminate  barriers 
from  public  transportation  systems  (Includ- 
ing vehicles  used  In  such  systems),  and  to 
prevent  their  Incorporation  In  new  or  ex- 
panded transportation  systems  and  (B)  to 
make  housing  available  and  accessible  to 
handicapped  Individuals  or  to  meet  sheltered 
housing  needs;  and  (3)  prepare  plans  and 
proposals  for  such  further  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  the  goals  of  adequate  transpor- 
tation and  housing  for  handicapped  Individ- 
uals, including  proposals  for  bringing  to- 
gether In  a  cooperative  effort,  agencies,  or- 
ganizations, and  groups  already  working  to- 
ward such  goals  or  whose  cooperation  is  es- 
sential to  effective  and  comprehensive  action. 

(c)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point such  special  advisory  and  technical 
experts  and  consultants,  and  to  establish 
such  committees,  as  may  be  useful  in  carry- 
ing out  Its  functions,  to  make  studies,  and 
to  contract  for  studies  or  demonstrations  to 
assist  It  In  performing  Its  functions.  The 
Secretary  shall  make  available  to  the  Com- 
mission such  technical,  administrative,  and 
other  assistance  as  it  may  require  to  carry 
out  Its  functions. 

(d)  Appointed  members  of  the  Commission 
and  special  advisory  and  technical  experts 
and  consultants  appointed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)  shall,  while  attending  meetings 
or  conferences  thereof  or  otherwise  serving 
on  business  of  the  Commission,  be  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Secretary,  but  exceeding  the  not  dally  pay 
rate,  for  a  person  employed  as  a  OS-18  under 


section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
Including  traveltime  and  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  reguleu*  places  of 
business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
such  title  5  for  persons  In  the  Government 
service   employed   Intermittently. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  prepare  two  final 
reports  of  Its  activities.  One  such  report  shall 
be  on  Its  activities  In  the  field  of  trans- 
portation carriers  of  handicapped  IndlvldV 
uals,  and  the  other  such  report  shall  be  on 
Its  activities  In  the  field  of  the  housing 
needs  of  handicapped  individuals.  The  Com- 
mlsson  shall,  prior  to  January  1.  1975,  sub- 
mit each  such  report,  together  with  Its  rec- 
ommendations for  further  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  to  the  Secretary 
for  transmittal  by  him,  together  with  his 
recommendations,  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress.  The  Commission  shall  also  pre- 
pare for  such  submission  an  Interim  report 
of  Its  activities  In  each  such  field  within  18 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  such  additional  interim  reports  as 
the   Secretary  may   request. 

(f)  The  Commission  shall,  on  a  frequent 
and  continuing  basis,  provide  to  the  Archi- 
tectural and  Transportation  Barriers  Com- 
pliance Board  established  pursuant  to  section 
703,  such  data  and  information  as  it  has 
acquired  or  devel(q>ed  during  the  course  of 
its  Investigations  and  studies  and  such  re- 
ports as  it  has  submitted  luider  subsection 
(e)  of  this  section.  Such  Board  shall  also 
provide  to  the  Commission  such  data  and 
Information  acquired  by  It  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  reasonably  request. 

ARCHITECTtTRAL    AND    TRANSPORTATION    BARRIERS 
COMPLIANCE    BOARD 

Sec  703.  (a)  There  Is  established  within 
the  Federal  Government  the  Architectural 
and  Transportation  Barriers  Compliance 
Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Board")  which  shall  be  composed  of  the 
heads  of  each  of  the  following  departments  or 
agencies  (or  their  designees  whose  positions 
are  Executive  Level  IV  or  higher) : 

( 1 )  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare; 

(2)  Department  of  Transportation; 

(3)  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development; 

( 4 )  Department  of  Labor; 

(5)  Department  of  the  Interior; 

(6)  General  Services  Administration; 

(7)  United  States  PosUl  Service;  and 

(8)  Veterans'  Administration. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Board 
to:  (1)  Insure  compliance  with  the  stand- 
ards prescribed  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  pursuant  to  the  Architectural 
Barriers  Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  90-480). 
as  amended  by  the  Act  of  March  6,  1970 
(Public  Law  91-205):  (2)  investigate  and 
examine  alternative  approaches  to  the  archi- 
tectural, transportation,  and  attitudlnal  bar- 
riers confronting  handicapped  Individuals, 
particularly  with  resp>ect  to  public  buildings 
and  monuments,  parks  and  parklands,  pub- 
lic transportation  (Including  air,  water,  and 
surface  transportation  whether  Interstate, 
foreign,  Intrastate,  or  local),  and  residential 
and  Institutional  housing:  (3)  determine 
what  measures  are  being  taken  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  and  by  other 
public  or  nonprofit  agencies  to  eliminate  the 
barriers  described  In  clause  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section; (4)  promote  the  use  of  the  Inter- 
national Accessibility  Symbol  In  all  public 
facilities  that  are  in  compliance  with  the 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Develc^ment  pursuant 
to  the  Architectural  Barriers  Act  of  1968; 
(6)  make  reports  to  the  President  and  to 
Congress,  which  shall  describe  In  detail  the 
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such  contract  and  the  laws  and  regulations 
applicable  thereto. 

(c)  The  requirements  of  t^ts  section  704 
may  be  waived  by  the  head  of  the  agency  or 
his  delegee  when  he  determines  that  such 
waiver  Is  In  the  public  interest  and  states  In 
writing  his  reasons  for  such  determination. 

NONDISCRIMINATION    UNDER    FB- EHAL    GRANTS 

Sxc.  706.  No  otherwise  qualified  handi- 
capped individual  In  the  United  States,  as 
defined  In  section  7(7).  shaU.  solely  by  rea- 
son of  his  handicap,  be  excluded  from  the 
participation  In,  be  denied  the  benefits  of 
cr  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance. 


Mr.  President,  all  of  those  who  have 
been  involved  in  working  out  the  resolu- 
tion before  us  have  exhibited  a  strong 
dedication  to  the  principles  underlying 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
and  a  spirit  of  accommodation  and  com- 
promise. 

Mr.  President.  I  Would  like  to  comment  • 
on  a  few  specific  aspects  of  the  pro- 
visions in  the  Senate  substitute  amend- 
ment, the  vast  bulk  of  which  provisions 
are  identical  to  those  provisions  In  8.  7 
as  passed  by  the  Senate  on  February  28. 

AUTHORIZATIONS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  his  help  in  expediting  action 
on  the  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  S.  7. 

Mr.  President,  I  may  state  that  this 
matter  has  been  unanimously  agreed  to 
by  all  the  participants  in  the  negotiations 
with  the  other  body.  It  has  been  cleared 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  the  Senate. 
I  wish  to  thank  Senator  Randolph, 
Senator  Williams,  Senator  Stafford, 
Senator  JAvrrs,  and  Senator  Taft  for 
their  cooperation  and  hard  work  on  this 
measure. 

The  staff  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  also, 
hsis  been  most  helpful. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  to  be 
able  to  report  to  the  Senate  that  after 
extensive  negotiations  between  the  com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
of  the  other  body  on  S.  7,  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1972.  and  the  House  amend- 
ment to  that  bill,  we  have  reached  a  con- 
sensus which  Is  embodied  in  the  Senate 
substitute  sunendment  for  the  House 
amendment  which  I  have  sent  to  the 

Mr.  President.  I  am  extremely  grateful 
for  the  efforts  of  all  of  the  principals  on 
the  committee  who  have  cooperated  so 
migrificently  in  bringing  this  matter  to 
a  successful  resolution  today  and  to  the 
committee  staff  members  and  the  staff 
members  for  the  Senators  involved  who 
have  worked  so  hard  with  their  very  able 
counterparts  from  the  other  body.  In 
particular,  I  want  to  thank  and  con- 
jrratulate  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped, 
Mr.  Randolph,  who  has  been  of  the  most 
steadfast  purpose  throughout  this  entire 
endeavor:  the  most  able  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford), 
who  has  rendered  such  great  assistance; 
and  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  full  committee.  Mr. 
Williams  and  Mr.  Javtts,  who  have 
always  been  so  dedicated  to  this  bill. 

Also,  I  wish  to  take  special  note  of  the 
contributions  made  to  the  compromise 
which  is  now  before  us  by  the  three  dis- 
tinguished committee  leaders  in  the  other 
bcdy:  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Brademas,  and 
Mr.  QtriE. 

We  have  been  assisted  throughout  on 
the  Senate  side  by  Bob  Humphreys,  Mike 
Francis,  Lisa  Walker,  Michael  Bums,  and 
Jonathan  Steinberg;  and  on  the  House 
side  by  Bill  Oaul,  Jack  Duncan,  and 
Marty  La  Vor. 


Mr.  President,  this  biU  as  passed  by 
the  Senate  authorized  total  appropri- 
ations over  a  4-year  period  of  $4,750,- 
250,000.  The  total  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations in  the  compromise  before  us 
is  $2,600,250,000.  This  is  a  reduction  of 
$2,175  million.  The  largest  reduction  is 
due  to  our  elimination  of  authorizations 
for  the  individual  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1976  and  for  the  basic  State  grant 
program  for  fiscal  year  1975 — resulting 
In  a  reduction  of  $1,623,950,000. 

The  appropriations  authorization  levels 
in  the  compromise  for  the  3  fiscal  years 
are  the  same  as  or  lower  than  the  com- 
parable totals  in  the  House  amendment. 
Of  the  63  separate  authorization  figures 
over  the  3  fiscal  years  in  the  compro- 
mise, 41  of  the  authorization  levels  are 
identical  to  those  in  the  House  amend- 
ment, 16  are  lower,  and  six  are  higher. 

Specifically,  for  fiscal  year  1973,  Mr. 
President,  the  total  authorization  Is 
$913,200.000 — which  is  identical  to  the 
House  amendment  figure.  In  addition,  of 
the  21  separate  appropriations  author- 
izations comprising  this  total  for  fiscal 
year  1973,  14  are  the  same  as  the  figures 
in  the  House  amendment,  five  are  lower, 
and  two  are  higher. 

For  fiscal  year  1974,  the  compromise 
contains  a  total  authorization  of  appro- 
priations of  $1,166,450,000,  which  is  $11.8 
million  lower  than  the  House  amend- 
ment figure  of  $1,178,250,000  and  $280.7 
million  lower  than  the  original  S.  7  fig- 
ure as  passed— $1,447,150,000.  With  re- 
spect to  the  individual  authorization  lev- 
els, 14  are  the  same,  six  are  lower  and  one 
is  higher. 

For  fiscal  year  1975,  Mr.  Presidait,  the 
total  authorization  figure  of  $515,600,000 
in  the  compromise  is  $18.25  million  lower 
than  the  figure  In  the  House  sonendment 
and  $1.83.35  billion  lower  than  the  fig- 
ure in  S.  7  as  passed  by  the  Senate-T-$1,- 
598.950.000 — which  included  a  $975  mil- 
lion authorization  figure  for  the  basic 
State  grant  program.  With  respect  to  the 
individual  authorization  levels  for  fiscal 
year  1975.  13  are  the  same  as  those  in 
the  House  amendment,  five  are  lower 
and  three  are  higher. 

Mr.  President,  the  full  picture  of  the 
authorization  levels  in  the  compromise 
as  compared  with  S.  7  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  to  the  House  amendment  to 
it  are  set  forth  in  a  table,  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  be  set  forth  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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ons  as  contained  in  the  House  Committee  report  (H.  Rept.  No  93-42). 
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Mr  J  CRANSTON.  Thus.  I  think  it  Is 
extrei  lely  clear  that  we  in  the  Senate 
have  gone  out  of  our  way  to  reach  an 
accord  with  the  House  and  also  to  re- 
spond! to  the  fiscal  concerns  expressed 
by  th4  President  in  his  October  27,  1972, 
Memci-andum  of  Disapproval  of  HJl. 
8395,  khe  predecessor  to  S.  7  which  he 
pocket-vetoed  after  adjournment  of  the 
92d  Congress  last  fall.  It  is  our  hope  that 
these  reduced  authorization  levels  will  be 
more  Jin  accord  with  the  overall  budg- 
etary] considerations  which  the  tulmin- 
istration  has  put  forward. 

»ATE    ACCEPTANCE   OF    MINOR    HOITBE 
AMENDMENTS 
ELtMUlATION   or  BtrPEBCRADES   FOR   REHABIUTA- 
1  nON   SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr  I  President,  the  bill  as  originally 
passej  by  the  Senate — and  indeed  H.R. 
8395  4s  passed  by  both  Houses  last  Con- 
gress-i-provided  for  an  Increase  of  10 
superfrade  positions  assigned  to  the 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration. 
This  provision  in  section  3(d)  of  the  bill 
was  deleted  by  an  amendment  cm  the 
Hous^  GooT  last  Thursday,  at  the  behest 
of  thelHouse  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Comnpttee.  In  view  of  the  Jurisdictional 
proble  tns  raised  in  the  other  body,  and 
despit  I  our  firm  conviction  that  RSA  is 
badly  n  need  of  the  10  additional  super- 
grade  positions,  we  have  reluctantly  ac- 
ceptec  the  House  position  on  this  matter. 

SBCRErisiAI.      BESPONSIBILITT      FOR       END.8TAGE 
RENAL    DISEASE    GRANTS 

Mr.  President,  on  the  House  floor  an 
amen<  ment  was  accepted  to  provide  the 
autho:  ity  to  carry  out  the  end-stage 
>rogram,  authorized  in  section  309 
bill,  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Educaiion,  and  the  Welfare  rather  than 
Commissioner  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Administration. ,  Since  the  bill 
included  in  section  500(f)  a  pro- 
directing  the  Secretary  to  insure 
provision  of  services  under  the 
renal  disease  program  Is  co- 


Note:  Grand  total,  fiscal  years  1973-76:  Compromise.  $2,600  25;  House,  J2,625.30;  Senate, 
(4,750.25. 
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ordlnated  with  similar  services  provid- 
ed or  fimded  under  Federal  health  pro- 
grams, we  did  not  feel  that  providing  di- 
rect authority  to  the  Secretary  was  in 
_any  way  inconsistent  with  the  overall 
program  concept  as  set  forth  In  S.  7.  We 
thus  were  able  to  accept  the  House 
amendment  in  this  regard. 

CONTRACT  DOLLAR  MINIMUM  AND  WAIVOI  PRO- 
VISION IN  EMPLOYMENT  UNDER  FEDERAL  CON- 
TRACT PROVISION 

Mr.  President,  two  additional  amend- 
ments were  agreed  to  on  the  House  floor 
in  section  704  of  the  bill,  providing  for  an 
aflarmative  action  program  in  the  Federal 
Oovemment  for  the  employment  and 
advancement  in  emplosmient  of  qualified 
handicapped  individuals  under  Federal 
contracts  and  subcontracts.  The  first 
amendment  limited  the  affirmative  ac- 
tion responsibility  to  contracts  of  more 
than  $10,000.  This  was  a  provision  rec- 
ommended by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. However,  since  the  most 
recent  issutuice  of  comparable  Federal 
regulations — ^by  the  Department  of  La- 
bor, which  is  also  made  responsible  under 
S.  7  for  the  section  704  program — set  the 
cutoff  at  $2500 — I  prefer  specifically  to 
the  regulations  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  with  regard  to  special  employ- 
ment emphasis  for  certain  veterans  un- 
der Federal  contracts,  41  CFR  Part  50- 
250,  as  amended  in  the  Federal  Register 
Volume  38,  No.  20  of  January  31,  1973 — 
we  agreed  to  a  minimum  dollar  figure 
but  set  it  at  $2,500. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  this  provision 
was  amended  on  the  House  fioor  to  pro- 
vide for  a  written  waiver  of  Its  applica- 
bility by  an  agency  head.  We  were  most 
jeluctant  to  accept  any  such  waiver  pro- 
"vision,  because  we  think  that  the  affirma- 
tive action  requirements  should  obtain 
under  all  Federal  contracts  and  subcon- 
tracts. However,  since  there  was  prec- 
edent for  such  a  waiver — In  event  of 
national  emergency  or  disaster  or  to  pro- 


tect national  security — under  the  Execu- 
tive order  establishing  the  Federal  CSov- 
emment  equal  employment  opportunity 
program  in  section  204,  of  that  Executive 
Order  No.  11246  of  September  24,  1965, 
and  based  upon  the  very  strong  desire  for 
a  waiver  provision  by  the  House,  we  most 
reluctantly  accepted  a  redrafted  and 
tightened  waiver  provision  permitting 
the  President  personally  to  make  a 
waiver  with  respect  to  a  contract  or  sub- 
contract, or  a  portion  of  jobs  thereun- 
der, in  accordance  with  specifically  pub- 
lished guidelines  established  by  him  and 
upon  his  explicit  determination  that 
"special  circumstances  in  the  national 
interest  so  require"  and  his  stating  In 
writing  the  reasons  for  that  determina- 
tion. The  language  I  have  just  quoted  Is 
taken  verbatim  from  section  204  of  that 
Executive  order. 

SHORT   TITLE    OP   THE    BILL:    REHABILITATION 
ACT   OP    1»72 

Mr.  President,  the  House  has  been 
most  generous  in  agreeing  to  all  of  the 
Senate's  substitute  amendments,  except 
for  the  authorization  figures,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  committee  report  (No. 
93-48) .  I  do  wish  to  stress  one  particular 
area  in  which  the  House  has  agreed  to  a 
Senate  amendment.  That  is  keeping  the 
reference  to  "1972"  in  the  short  title  of 
the  bill  and  accepting  the  Senate  section 
706  to  correct  certain  mlscltations  to 
provisions  of  this  act  in  the  Supplemen- 
tal Appropriations  Act,  1973  (Public 
Law  92-607). 

Our  very  strong  mutual  Intent  is  to 
Insure  that  enactment  of  S.  7  will  re- 
move any  legal  obstacle — real  or  im- 
agined— to  HEW  release  of  the  $50  mil- 
lion— above  the  continuing  resolution 
figure  of  fiscal  year  1972  expenditures 
($560) — million  appropriated  in  Public 
Law  92-607  for  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion program. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have  a  good 
bill,  it  Is  a  bin  which  will  serve  the  very 
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needy  and  deserving  handicapped  indi- 
viduals in  our  country.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  concur  in  the  House  amendment 
with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  I 

The  PRESIDINO  OFPIClfR.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated.  The  Ifeglslative 
clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  agiee  to  the 
•  amendment  of  the  House  of  Bepr^aentatlves 
to  the  bill  (S.  7)  entitled  "An  Acq  to  amend 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Actj  to  extend 
and  revise  the  authorization  of  I  grants  to 
States  for  vocational  rehabllltatlom  services, 
to  authorize  grants  for  rehabuitatlon  services 
to  those  with  severe  disabilities,  and  for  other 
purposes",  with  the  following  | 

.    BXNATE  AMENDMENT  TO  HOT7SE  AMfNOMZNT 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposedi  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  House  engroesed  amendment 
Insert: 

That  this  Act,  with  the  foUowlnjg  table  of 
contents,  may  be  cited  as  the  "1  lehablUta- 
tloa  Act  of  1972". 
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Sec.  706.  Appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

DECLARATION    OT    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  provide 
a  statutory  basis  for  the  Rehabuitatlon  Serv- 
ices Administration,  to  establish  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare an  Office  for  the  Handicapped,  and  to 
authorize  programs  to — 

(1)  develop  and  Implement  comprehensive 
and  continuing  State  plans  for  meeting  the 
current  and  future  needs  for  providing  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  services  to  handi- 
capped Individuals  and  to  provide  such  serv- 
ices for  the  benefit  of  such  individuals,  serv- 
ing first  those  with  the  most  severe  handi- 
caps, so  that  they  may  prepare  for  and  en- 
gage in  gainful  employment; 

(2)  evaluate  the  rehabuitatlon  potential 
of  handicapped  individuals; 

<3)  develop.  Implement,  and  provide  com- 
prehensive rehabuitatlon  services  to  meet 
the  current  and  future  needs  of  handicapped 
Individuals  for  whom  a  vocational  goal  Is  not 
possible  or  feasible  so  that  they  may  Improve 
their  abUlty  to  live  with  greater  Independ- 
ence and  self-sufficiency: 

(4)  assist  In  the  construction  and  Im- 
provement of  rehabuitatlon  faculties; 

(6)  develop  new  and  innovative  methods 
of  applying  the  most  advanced  medical  tech- 
nology, scientific  achievement,  and  psychol- 
ogical and  social  luiowledge  to  solve  rehabili- 
tation problems  and  develop  new  and  Innova- 
tive methods  of  providing  rehabuitatlon 
services  to  handicapped  Individuals  through 
research,  special  projects,  and  demonstra- 
tions; 

(6)  Initiate  and  expand  services  to  groups 
of  handicapped  individuals  (including  those 
who  are  homebound  and  institutionalized) 
who  have  been  underserved  In  the  past; 

(7)  direct  the  conduct  of  various  studies 
and  experiments  to  focus  on  long  neglected 
problem  araas; 

(8)  promote  and  expand  employment,  op- 
portunities in  the  public  and  private  secitors 
for  handicapped  Individuals  and  to  i^Uce 
such  Individuals  In  employment;  J 


(9)  establish  client  assistance  pUot  proj- 
ects; 

(10)  provide  assistance  for  the  purpose  of 
Increasing  the  number  of  rehabilitation  per- 
sonnel and  Increasing  their  skUls  through 
training;  and 

(11)  evaluate  existing  approaches  to  archi- 
tectural and  transportation  barriers  con- 
fronting handicapped  individuals,  develop 
new  such  approaches,  enforce  statutory  and 
regulatory  standards  and  requirements  re- 
garding barrier-free  construction  of  public 
faculties  and  study  and  develop  solutions  to 
existing  housing  and  transportation  barriers 
impeding  handicapped  individuals. 

REHABIUTATION    SERVICES    ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  shall  be  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  a 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  which 
shaU  be  administered  by  a  Commissioner 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sioner"). The  Commissioner  shall  carry  out 
and  administer  all  programs  and  direct  the 
performance  of  all  services  for  which  author- 
ity Is  provided  under  titles  I  through  IV  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  There  shall  be  within  such  Admin- 
istration a  Division  of  Research,  TrainUtg. 
and  Evaluation,  which  shall  be  responsible 
for  carrying  out  programs  and  projects  under 
title  rv  of  this  Act.  There  shall  be  within 
such  Division  a  Center  for  Technology  As- 
sessment and  Application,  which  shall  be 
responsible  for  developing  and  supporting, 
and  stimulating  the  development  and  utiliza- 
tion (including  production  and  distribution 
of  new  and  existing  devices)  of.  Innovative 
methods  of  applying  advanced  medical  tech- 
nology, scientific  achievement,  and  psycho- 
logical and  social  knowledge  to  solve  reha- 
buitatlon problems,  adA  for  administration 
of  the  activities  described  In  section  402(b) 
(2).  Such  Division  shall  be  directed  by  an 
Assistant  Commissioner,  who  shall  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  Commissioner  and  shall  be 
a  person  of  outstanding  scientific  and  tech- 
nological achievement  and  learning  and  shall 
carry  out  his  responsibilities  in  consultation 
with  the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  shall 
be  assigned  at  least  ten  fulltlme  positions, 
five  of  which  shall  be  fiUed  by  professionals 
of  qualifications  similar  to  the  Assistant 
Commissioner. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shaU  take  whatever 
action  is  necessary  to  Insure  that  funds  ap- 
propriated purs\iant  to  this  Act,  as  well  as 
unexpended  appropriations  for  carrying  out 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  (29  U.9.C. 
31-42),  are  expended  only  for  the  programs, 
personnel,  and  administration  of  programs 
carried  out  under  this  Act. 

(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  authorized  level  of  full-time 
personnel,  or  the  equivalent,  assigned  to  the 
Rehabuitatlon  Services  Administration  to 
carry  out  duties  related  to  the  administration 
of  this  Act,  U  Increased  by  sixty. 

^  ADVANCE    rUNDINO 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Fw  the  purpose  of  affording 
adequate  notice  of  funding  available  ander 
this  Act,  appropriations  under  this  Act  are 
authorized  to  be  Included  in  the  appropria- 
tion Act  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  avaUable  for 
obligation. 

(b)  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the 
advance  funding  method  of  timing  appropri- 
ation action,  the  authority  provided  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  apply  not- 
withstanding that  its  initial  application  will 
result  in  the  enactment  In  the  same  year 
(whether  In  the  same  appropriation  Act  or 
otherwise)  of  two  separate  appropriations, 
one  for  the  then  current  fiscal  year  and  one 
for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

JOINT   rUNDlNO 

Sec.  5.  Pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  President,  and  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  the  other  provisions  of  this  Act,  where 
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are  provided  for  a  single  project  by 

than  one  Federal  agency  to  an  agency 

or  [anlzatlon  assisted  under  this  Act,  the 

agency  prtnclpaUy  involved  may  be 

to  act  for  all  In  administering  the 

provided,  and.  In  such  cases,  a  single 

•1  "ederal  share  requirement  may  be  estab- 

accordlng  to  the  proportion  of  funds 

advanced  by  each  agency.  When  the  principal 

Involved  Is  the  Rehabilitation  Services 

It  may  waive  any  grant  or 

requirement    (as  defined   by   such 

regulations)   under  or  pursuant  to  any  law 

than  this  Act,  which  requirement  Is 

incoAlstent  with  the  slmUar  requirements  of 

8  Imlnistering  agency  under  or  pursuant 

Act. 


fundi 

more 

or 

FsdeAU 

desig  lated 

fund 

non-: 

Itehe* 


agen<  y 


Adml  tilstratlon, 
cont:  M:t 


tt  Is 


iONSOUSATED   REHABILITATION   PLAN 

Sb(  .6.  (a)  In  order  to  secure  Increased 
flexll  lllty  to  respond  to  the  varying  needs 
and  ocal  conditions  within  the  State,  and 
in  or  ler  to  permit  more  effective  and  inter- 
rtlab  d  planning  and  operation  of  its  re- 
habll  tatlon  programs,  the  State  may  submit 
a  coi  solldated  rehabilitation  plan  which  In- 
chid« » the  State's  plan  section  101  (a)  of  this 
Act  a  Id  its  program  for  persons  with  develop- 
ment a  dlsabUltles  under  the  Developmental 
Dlsal  llltles  Services  and  Faculties  Construc- 
tion Amendments  of  1970:  Provided,  That 
the  igency  administering  such  State's  pro- 
gram under  such  Act  concurs  In  the  sub- 
mission of  such  a  consolidated  rehabilitation 
plan 

(bl  Such  a  consolidated  rehabilitation  plan 
must  comply  with,  and  be  administered  in 
accoi  lance  with,  all  the  requirements  of  this 
Act  a  Id  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Serv- 
ices B  nd  Facilities  Construction  Amendments 
at  19  ro.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  aU  such 
rtqui  -ements  are  satisfied,  he  may  approve 
the  I  Ian  to  serve  in  all  respects  as  the  sub- 
stltui »  for  the  separate  plans  which  would 
other  vise  be  required  with  respect  to  each 
ol  th  I  programs  Included  therein,  or  he  may 
advls  I  the  State  to  submit  separate  plans  for 
such  programs. 

(c)  Findings  of  noncompliance  In  the 
adml  listratlon  of  an  approved  consolidated 
r«hal  Ultatlon  plan,  and  any  reductions,  bus- 
pensl  >ns,  or  terminations  of  assistance  as  a 
thereof,  shall  be  carried  out  In  accord- 
with  the  procedures  set  forth  In  sub- 
(c)  and  (d)  of  section  101  of  this 


resul' 
ance 
BBctlins 
Act 


DEPtNTTIONS 


Se<  .  7.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "comprehensive  rehabuita- 
tlon services"  means  vocational  rehablUta- 
tlon  services  and  any  other  goods  (includ- 
ing 1  Ids  and  devices)  or  services  provided 
with  funds  until  titles  n,  m,  or  IV  of 
this  .  ict  that  will  make  a  sulastantlal  oontri- 
butk  n  In  helping  a  handicapped  Individual 
to  in  prove  his  ability  to  live  independently 
or  tx  notion  normally  with  his  family  and 
oomi  lunlty. 

(2]  The  term  "construction"  means  the 
consi  ruction  of  new  buildings,  the  acqulsl- 
tk>n.  expansion,  remodeling,  alteration,  and 
reno'  atlon  of  existing  buildings,  and  initial 
equl]  ment  of  such  buUdlngs,  and  the  term 
"cost  of  construction"  Includes  architects' 
fees  ind  acquisition  of  land  in  connection 
with  construction  but  does  not  Include  the 
cost  if  offslte  improvements. 

(3  The  term  "criminal  act"  means  any 
crlm  I.  Including  an  act,  omission,  or  posses- 
sion under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or 
•  St4  te  or  unit  of  general  local  government 
whlc »  poses  a  substantial  threat  of  personal 
Injui  f.  notwithstanding  that  by  reason  of 
age.  Insanity,  Intoxication  or  otherwise  the 
pers<^  engaging  in  the  act,  omission,  or  pos- 
aessl(  n  was  legally  incapable  of  committing 
a  crli  ae. 

(41  The  term  "establishment  of  a'VAhabUf- 
tatioe  faculty"  means,  the  acquisition,  ex- 
pansion, remodeUng,  or  alteration  of  exist- 
l|ig    mUdlnga  neceuary  to  m&upX  th«m  to 
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rehabuitatlon  facUity  purposes  or  to  IncrMae 
their  effectiveness  for  such  purposes  (subject, 
however,  to  such  limitations  as  the  Oom- 
missloner  may  determine,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  he  shaU  prescribe,  In  order  to 
prevent  impairment  of  the  objectives  of,  or 
duplication  of,  other  Federal  laws  providing 
Federal  assistance  In  the  construction  of 
such  faculties),  and  the  initial  equipment 
for  such  buUdlngs.  and  may  Include  the 
Initial  staffing  thereof. 

(6)  The  term  "evaluation  of  rehabiUta- 
ticm  potential"  means,  as  appropriate  in  each 
case — 

(A)  a  preliminary  diagnostic  study  to  de- 
termine that  the  individual  has  a  substantUI 
handicap  to  employment,  and  that  vocational 
or  comprehensive  services  are  needed; 

(B)  a  diagnostic  study  consisting  of  a 
comprehensive  evaluation  of  pertinent  medi- 
cal, psychological,  vocational,  educational, 
cultural,  social,  and  environmental  factors 
which  bear  on  the  'ndivldual's  handicap  to 
employment  and  rehabuitatlon  potential  In- 
cluding, to  the  degree  needed,  an  evaluation 
of  the  Individual's  personality,  inteUlgence 
level,  educational  achievements,  work  experi- 
ence, vocational  aptitudes  and  Interests,  per- 
sonal and  social  adjustments,  employment 
opportunities,  and  other  pertinent  data 
helpful  In  determining  the  nature  and  scope 
of  services  needed; 

(C)  an  appraisal  of  the  individual's  pat- 
terns of  work  behavior  and  ability  to  acquire 
occupational  skill,  and  to  develop  work  at- 
titudes, work  habits,  work  tolerance,  and 
social  and  behavior  patterns  suitable  for 
successful  Job  performance,  including  the 
utilization  of  work,  simulated  or  real,  to 
assess  and  develop  the  Individual's  capacities 
to  perform  adequately  in  a  work  et^vlron- 
ment; 

(D)  any  other  goods  or  services  provided 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  nature 
of  the  handicap  and  whether  it  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  that  the  Individual  ban 
benefit  from  vocational  rehabuitatlon  serv- 
ices or  comprehensive  rehabilitation  services; 

(E)  referral; 

(F)  the  administration  of  these  evalu- 
ation services;  and 

(O)  (1)  the  provision  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation services  or  the  provision  of 
comprehensive  rehablUtatlon  services  to  any 
Individual  for  a  total  period  not  in  excess 
of  eighteen  months  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining whether  such  individual  is  a 
handicapped  individual,  a  handicapped  In- 
dividual for  whom  a  vocational  goal  Is  not 
possible  or  feasible  (as  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  102(c)).  or  neither 
such  Individual;  and  (U)  an  assessment,  at 
least  once  in  every  ninety-day  period  during 
which  such  services  are  provided,  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  provision  of  such  services  to  an 
individual  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  the 
determinations  described  in  subclause  (1) 
may  be  made. 

(6)  The  term  "Federal  share"  means  TO 
per  centum,  except  that  that  term  means 
90  per  centum  for  the  purposes  of  part  C 
of  title  I  and  tlUe  n  of  this  Act  and  as 
specifically  set  forth  In  section  301 :  Provided, 
That  with  respect  to  payments  pursuant  to 
part  B  of  title  I  of  this  Act  to  any  State 
which  are  not  used  to  meet  the  costs  of 
construction  of  those  rehabuitatlon  facul- 
ties Identified  In  section  103(b)(2)  In  such 
State,  the  Federal  share  shall  be  the  per- 
centages determined  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  301  (b)  (3)  applicable 
with  respect  to  that  State  and  that,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  non-Federal 
share  with  respect  to  any  State,  expenditures 
by  a  political  subdivision  thereof  or  by  a 
local  agency  shall,  subject  to  such  limitations 
and  conditions  as  the  Commissioner  shaU  by 
regulation  prescribe,  be  regarded  as  expendi- 
tures by  such  State. 

(7)  The  term  "handicapped  Individual" 
xneanB  any  Individual  who  (A)  has  a  physi- 


cal or  mental  disabUlty  which  for  auch  in- 
dividual constitutes  or  restUts  in  a  substan- 
tial handicap  to  employment  and  (B)  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  benefit  from  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services,  or  comprehen- 
sive rehabuitatlon  services  provided  pursuant 
to  title  n,  m,  or  rv  of , this  Act. 

(8)  The  term  "loal  agency"  means  an 
agency  of  a  iinit  of;  general  local  govern- 
ment or  of  an  Indian  tribe  organization  (or 
combination  of  such  units  or  organizations) 
which  has  an  agreement  with  the  State 
agency  designated  pursuant  to  section  101 
(a)  (1)  to  conduct  a  vocational  rehabuitatlon 
program  xuider  the  supervision  of  such  State 
agency  In  accordance  with  the  State  plan 
i^jproved  under  section  101.  Nothing  In  the 
preceding  sentence  of  this  paragraph  or  In 
section  101  ShaU  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
local  ag«icy  from  utUlzlng  another  local 
public  or  nonprofit  agency  to  provide  voca- 
tional or  comprehensive  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices: Provided,  That  such  an  arrangement 
is  made  part  of  the  agreement  specified  in 
this  paragri4>h. 

(9)  The  term  "nonprofit",  when  used  with 
respect  to  a  rehabuitatlon  facUity.  means  a 
rehablUtatlon  faculty  owned  and  operated  by 
a  corporation  or  association,  no  part  of  the 
net  earnings  of  which  inures,  or  may  law- 
fuUy  inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  individual  and  the  Income  of 
which  is  exempt  from  taxation  under  section 
601(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

(10)  The  term  "public  safety  officer" 
means  a  person  serving  the  United  States  or 
a  State  or  unit  of  general  local  government, 
with  or  without  compensation,  in  any  ac- 
tivity pertcdning  to— 

(A)  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal  laws, 
including  highway  patrol,  or  the  maintenance 
of  clvU  peace  by  the  National  Guard  or  the 
Armed  Forces, 

(B)  a  correctional  program,  faculty,  or  in- 
stitution where  the  activity  Is  potentlaUy 
dangerous  because  of  contact  with  criminal 
STispects,  defendants,  prisoners,  probationers, 
or  parolees, 

(C)  a  court  having  criminal  or  Juvenile 
delinquent  Jurisdiction  where  the  activity  is 
potentially  dangerous  because  of  contact 
with  criminal  suspects,  defendants,  prisoners, 
probationers,  or  parolees,  or 

(D)  fireflghtlng,  fire  prevention,  or  emer- 
gency rescue  missions. 

(11)  The  term  "rehabnitatlon  facility" 
means  a  facility  which  is  operated  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  providtag  vocational  re- 
habuitatlon or  comprehensive  rehabilitation 
services  to  handicapped  individuals,  and 
virhlch  provides  singly  or  In  combination  one 
or  more  of  the  following  services  for  handi- 
capped individuals:  (A)  vocational  and  com- 
prehensive rehabilitation  services  which  shall 
include,  under  one  management,  medical, 
psychological,  social,  and  vocational  services. 
(B)  testing,  fitting,  or  training  in  the  use  of 
prosthetic  and  orthotic  devices,  (C)  prevo- 
cational  conditioning  or  recreational  ther- 
apy, (D)  physical  and  occupational  therapy, 
(E)  speech  and  hearing  therapy.  (F)  psycho- 
logical and  social  services,  (G)  evaluation  of 
rehabuitatlon  potential,  (H)  personal  and 
work  adjustment,  (I)  vocational  training 
with  a  view  toward  career  advancement  (in 
combination  with  other  rehabuitatlon  serv- 
ices),  (J)  evaluation  or  control  of  specific 
disabilities,  (K)  orientation  and  mobUlty 
services  to  the  blind,  and  (L)  extended  em- 
plojrment  for  those  handicapped  individuals 
who  cannot  be  readUy  absorbed  In  the  com- 
petitive labor  maricet.  except  that  all  medi- 
cal and  related  health  services  must  be  pre- 
scribed by,  or  under  the  formal  supervision 
of,  persons  licensed  to  prescribe  or  supervise 
the  provision  of  such  services  In  the  State. 

(12)  The  term  "Secretary",  except  when 
the  context  otherwise  requires,  means  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
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(13)  The  term  "severe  tuindlcap"  tneana 
the  dlabbUlty  wblcb  requires  multiple  eerv- 
loes  over  an  extended  period  of  time  imd  re- 
suXXA  from  amputation,  blindness,  ^cancer, 
cerebral  palsy,  cystic  flbroels,  deafnest,  beart 
disease,  hemiplegia,  respiratory  or  pulfaionary 
dysfimctlon,  mental  retardation,  metttal  Ill- 
ness, multiple  sclerosis,  muscular  dy«trophy. 
neurological  disorders  (Including  stroke  and 
epUepsy).  paraplegia,  quadrlplegla  and  other 
spinal  cord  conditions,  renal  failure,  tnd  any 
other  disability  specified  by  the  Obmmls- 
sioner  In  regulations  he  shall  prescrlae. 

(14)  The  term  "State"  includes  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Puerto 
Rico,  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  and  thje  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  por  the 
purposes  of  American  Samoa  and  thp  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the  '■  appro- 
priate State  agency  designated  as  provided  In 
section  101(a)(1)  shall  be  the  Oovernor  of 
American  Samoa  or  the  High  Commissioner 
of  the  Trust  TBrrltory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
as  the  case  may  be.  I 

(15)  The  term  "vocational  rehabilitation 
services"  means  services  identified  In  |sectlon 
109  which  are  provided  to  handicapp^  indi- 
viduals under  this  Act. 

AIXOTMKNT   PXBCKNTAGE 

Sec.  S.  (a)(1)  The  allotment  perfcentage 
for  any  State  shall  be  100  per  centtm  less 
that  percentage  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  60  per  centum  as  the  per  capita  income 
of  such  State  bears  to  the  per  capita  llncome 
of  the  United  States,  except  that  (JA)  the 
aUotmenf^I>ercentage  shall  In  no  case  be  more 
than  76  per  centum  or  less  than  38  Vs  P^i' 
centum,  and  (B)  the  allotment  peri^ntage 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Puertjo  Rico, 
Ouam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American  [Samoa, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pactnc  pslands 
shall  be  75  per  centum.  I 

(2)  The  allotment  percentaiges  snail  be 
promulgated  by  the  Commlseloner  ))etween 
July  1  and  September  30  of  each  eve|i-num- 
bered  year,  on  the  basis  of  the  avektige  of 
the  per  capita  Incomes  of  the  Statesj  and  of 
the  United  States  for  the  three  most  recent 
consecutive  years  for  which  satlsfactdry  data 
are  available  from  the  Department  d^  Com- 
merce. Such  promulgation  shall  be  (:onclu- 
slve  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years)  in  the 
period  beginning  on  the  July  1  next  succeed- 
ing such  promulgation. 

(3)  The  term  "United  States"  meaJis  (but 
only  for  purposes  of  this  subsection)  the  fifty 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbl«. 

(b)  The  population  of  the  several  States 
and  of  the  United  States  shall  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  dat^  avail- 
able, to  be  furnished  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  by  October  1  of  the  year  pileceding 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  funds  are  appropri- 
ated piuTMant  to  statutory  authorizations. 
Atmrr  ! 

Sac.  9.  Each  recipient  of  a  grant  pr  con- 
tract imder.thls  Act  shall  keep  such 'records 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  Including  rec- 
ords which  fully  disclose  the  amoiint  ind  dis- 
position by  such  recipient  of  the  {iroceeds 
of  such  grant  or  contract,  the  total  cost  of 
the  project  or  undertaking  In  connection 
with  which  such  grant  or  contract  Is  made  or 
funds  thereunder  used,  the  amount  jof  that 
portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or|  under- 
taking supplied  by  other  sources,  attd  such 
records  as  will  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 
The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller  Oeberal  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  their  djuly  au- 
thorised representatives,  shall  hav^  access 
for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination 
to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records 
of  the  recipient  of  any  grant  or  contoact  un- 
der this  Act  which  are  pertinent  io  such 
grant  or  contract. 

NOlfSUFLBCSTION 

8x6.  10.  In  determining  the  am^nt  of 
any  State's  Federal  share  of  expenditures  tat 
planning,   administration,   and   services   In- 


curred by  it  under  a  State  plan  approved  In 
acordance  with  section  101  or  for  the  pur- 
poses of  providing  comprehensive  rehabili- 
tation services  pursuant  to  title  II  of  this 
Act,    tl>ere    shall    be    disregarded    (1)    any 
portion'  of  such  expenditures  which  are  fi- 
nanced  by  Federal   funds   provided   under 
any   other   provision   of   law,   and    (2)    the 
amount  of  any  non-Federal  funds  required  to 
be  expended  as  a  condition  of  receipt  of  such 
Federal    funds.    No   payment   may   be   made 
from   funds   provided   under  one   provision 
of  this  Act  relating  to  any  cost  with  respect 
to  which  Euiy  payment  Is  made  under  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act. 
TITLE  I— VCXJATIONAL  REHABUXTATTON 
SERVICES 
Pabt  a — QENntAL  Pkovisionb 
DECLARATION    OT    PUKPOSE:    AUTHORIZATION 
or  AFFKOPRIATION8 

Sec.  100.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  title  U 
to  authorize  grants  to  assist  States  to  meet 
the  current  and  future  needs  of  handicapped 
individuals,  so  that  such  individuals  may 
prepare  for  and  engage  In  gainful  employ- 
ment to  the  extent  of  their  capabilities. 

(b)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
to  States  imder  part  B  of  this  title  to  assist 
them  in  meeting  costs  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation services  provided  In  accordance  with 
State  plans  under  section  101,  there  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $700,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
•800,0(X),000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  un- 
der section  120.  relating  to  grants  to  State 
and  public  and  nonprofit  agencies  to  assist 
them  in  meeting  the  costs  of  projects  to  Ini- 
tiate or  expand  services  to  handicapped  in- 
dividuals (esp>ecially  those  with  the  most 
severe  handicaps)  there  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30. 1973.  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jxine  30,  1974,  and  $75,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

STATE    PLANS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year  in  which 
a  State  desires  to  participate  in  programs 
under  this  title  and  pursuant  to  title  II  of 
this  Act.  a  State  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
missioner for  bis  approval  an  annual  plan 
for  vocational  and  comprehensive  rehabilita- 
tion services  which  shall — 

(1)  (A)  designate  a  State  agency  as  the 
sole  State  agency  to  administer  the  plan, 
or  to  supervise  Its  administration  by  a  local 
agency,  except  that  (1)  where  under  the 
State's  law  the  State  agency  for  the  blind  or 
other  agency  which  provides  assistance  or 
services  to  the  adult  blind.  Is  authorized 
provide  vocational  and  comprehensive  reha- 
bilitation services  to  such  Individuals,  such 
agency  may  be  designated  as  the  sole  State 
Bigency  to  administer  the  part  of  the  plan 
under  which  vocational  and  comprehensive 
rehabilitation  services  are  provided  for  the 
blind  (or  to  supervise  the  administration  of 
such  part  by  a  local  agency)  and  a  separate 
State  agency  may  be  designated  as  the  sole 
State  agency  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the 
State  plan,  and  (11)  the  Secretary,  upon  the 
request  of  a  State,  may  authorize  such  agency 
to  share  funding  and  administrative  respon- 
sibility with  another  agency  of  the  State  or 
with  a  local  agency  in  order  to  permit  such 
agencies  to  carry  out  a  Joint  program  to 
provide  services  to  handicapped  individuals, 
and  may  waive  compliance  with  respect  to 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  furnished 
under  such  programs  with  the  requirement 
of  clause  (4)  of  this  subsection  that  the  plan 
be  In  effect  in  all  political  subdivisions  of  the 
State; 

(B)  provide  that  the  State  agency  so  des- 
ignated to  administer  or  supervise  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  plan,  or  (If  there 
are  two  State  agencies  designated  under  sub- 
clatne  (A)  of  this  clause)  to  supervise  or  ad- 


minister the  part  of  the  State  plan  that  does 
not  relate  to  services  for  the  blind,  shall  be 
(I)  a  State  agency  primarily  concerned  with 
vocational  rehabilitation,  or  vocational  and 
other  rehabilitation,  of  handicapped  Individ- 
uals, (11)  the  State  agency  administering  or 
supervising  the  administration  of  education 
or  vocational  education  In  the  State,  or  (HI) 
a  State  agency  which  includes  at  least  two 
other  major  organizational  units  each  of 
which  administers  one  or  more  of  the  major 
public  education,  public  health,  public  wel- 
fare, or  labor  programs  of  the  State; 

(3)  provide,  except  in  the  case  of  agencies 
described  in  clause  (1)  (B)(1)  — 

(A)  that  the  State  agency  designated 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  (or  each  State 
agency  if  two  are  so  designated)  shall  in- 
clude a  vocational  rehabilitation  bureau,  di- 
vision, or  other  organizational  unit  which 
(1)  is  primarily  concerned  with  vocational 
rehabilitation,  or  vocational  and  other  re- 
habilitation, of  handicapped  Individuals,  and 
is  responsible  for  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion program  of  such  State  agency,  (11)  has 
a  full- time  director,  and  (ill)  has  a  staff 
employed  on  such  rehabilitation  work  of  such 
organizational  unit  all  or  substantially  all 
of  whom  are  employed  fuU  time  on  such 
work;  and 

(B)(i)  that  such  iuUt  shall  be  located  at  " 
an  organizational  level  and  shall  have  an  or-"" 
ganlzatlonal  status  within  such  State  agency 
comparable  to  that  of  other  major  orga- 
nizational units  of  such  agency,  or  (11)  In 
the  case  of  an  agency  described  in  clause  ( 1 ) 
(B)(in.  either  that  such  unit  shall  be  so 
located  and  have  such  status,  or  that  the 
director  of  such  imlt  shall  be  the  executive 
officer  of  such  State  agency;  except  that,  in 
the  case  of  a  State  which  has  designated 
only  one  State  agency  pursuant  to  clause  ( 1 ) 
of  this  subsection,  such  State  may,  if  It  so 
desires,  assign  responsibility  for  the  part  of 
the  plan  under  which  vocational  and  com- 
prehensive rehabilitation  services  are  pro- 
vided for  the  blind  to  one  organizational  unit 
of  such  agency  and  assign  responsibility  for 
the  rest  of  the  plan  to  another  organiza- 
tional unit  of  such  agency,  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  clause  applying  separately  to 
each  of  such  units; 

(3)  provide  for  financial  participation  by 
the  State,  or  if  the  State  so  elects,  by  the 
State  and  local  agencies  to  meet  the  amount 
of   the   non-Federal  share; 

(4)  provide  that  the  plan  shall  be  In  effect 
in  all  political  subdivisions,  except  that  in 
the  case  of  any  activity  which.  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Commissioner,  is  likely  to  assist 
in  promoting  the  vocational  rehablllUtlon 
of  substantially  larger  numbers  of  handicap- 
ped individuals  or  groups  of  handicapped  in- 
dividuals the  Commissioner  may  waive  com- 
pliance with  the  requirement  herein  that 
the  plan  be  in  effect  In  all  political  subdivi- 
sions of  the  State  to  the  extent  and  for  such 
period  as  may  be  provided  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  him.  but  only 
if  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  such 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  is  met  from 
funds  made  available  by  a  local  agency  (in- 
cluding, to  the  extent  permitted  by  such 
regulations,  funds  contributed  to  such 
agency  by  a  private  agency,  organization,  or 
individual); 

(5)  (A)  contain  the  plans,  policies,  and 
methods  to  be  followed  In  carrying  out  the 
State  plan  and  In  Its  admlni  tratlon  and 
supervision,  lrclu<Jing  a  description  cf  the 
method  to  be  used  to  expand  and  Improve 
services  to  handicapped  individuals  with  the 
most  severe  handicaps;  and,  in  the  event  that 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  cannot  be 
provided  to  all  eligible  handicapped  Individ- 
uals who  apply  for  such  services,  show  (1) 
the  order  to  be  followed  In  selecting  individ- 
uals to  whom  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices will  be  provided,  and  show  the  order 
to   be   followed   In   selecting   individuals   to 
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provided,  and  (11)  the  outcomes  and 
(oals,  and  the  time  within  which  they 
achieved,  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
8U(i  In  lividuals,  which  order  of  selection  for 
the  pr  )vl8lon  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
first  those  individuals  with  the  most 
severel  landicaps  and  shall  be  consistent  with 
prlorltl  ss  In  such  order  of  selection  so  deter- 
mined, and  outcome  and  service  goals  for 
serving  handicapped  individuals,  established 
In  reg  Uatlons  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, and 

(B)  provide  satisfactory  ass^irances  to  the 
Comm  Bsloner  that  the  State  has  studied  and 
consld  ired  a  broad  variety  of  means  for  pro- 
viding services  to  individuals  with  the  most 
severe  handicaps; 

(6)  (A)  contain  the  plans,  policies,  and 
methc  is  to  be  followed  in  providing  com- 
prehej  sive  rehabilitation  services  pursuant  to 
title  r  of  this  Act.  and 

(B)  provide  satisfactory  assurances  that 
no  su  h  comprehensive  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices si  all  be  paid  for  with  funds  under  title 
n  of  '  his  Act  unless  maximum  efforts  have 
been  nade  to  secure  grant  assistance.  In 
whole  or  In  part,  from  other  sources  to  pay 
for  su  ih  services; 

(7)  provide  for  such  methods  of  admlnls- 
tr»tio!  1,  other  than  methods  relating  to  the 
establ  Bhment  and  maintenance  of  person- 
nel sb  ndards,  as  are  found  by  the  Commls- 
slcmer  to  be  necessary  for  the  proper  and 
efliclei  t  administration  of  the  plan; 

(8)  ;ontaln  (A)  provisions  relating  to  the 
establ  shment  emd  maintenance  of  personnel 
standi  rds,  which  are  consistent  with  any 
State  icensure  laws  and  regulations,  includ- 
ing pi  jvislons  relating  to  the  tenure,  selec- 
tion, t  ppolntment,  and  qualifications  of  per- 
sonnel and  (B)  provisions  relating  to  the 
establ  shment  and  maintenance  of  minimum 
standi  rds  governing  the  facilities  and  per- 
sonne  utilized  In  the  provision  of  vocational 
and  <  >mprehensive  rehabilitation  services, 
but  tl  e  Commissioner  shall  exercise  no  au- 
thorlt  with  respect  to  the  selection,  method 
of  sel^tlon,  tenure  of  oflloe.  or  compensation 
of  ant  individual  employed  in  accordance 
with  a  ich  provisions; 

(9)  jrovlde,  at  a  minimum,  for  the  provi- 
sion o  the  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
specifl  Kl  in  clauses  (1)  through  (3)  of  8ub- 
sectlo)  ,  (a)  of  section  103,  and  the  remainder 
of  sui  h  services  specified  in  such  section 
after  full  consideration  of  eligibility  for 
simlla  ■  benefits  under  any  other  program, 
except  that,  in  the  case  of  the  vocational 
rehab!  litatlon  services  specified  In  clauses 
(4)  ai  d  (5)  of  subsection  (a)  of  such  sec- 
tion. 8  ach  consideration  shall  not  be  required 
where  it  would  delay  the  provision  of  such 
servlo  8  to  any  Individual; 

(10  provide  that  (A)  an  individualized 
wTltte  1  rehabUltation  program  meeting  the 
requU  sments  of  section  102  will  be  developed 
for  ea  !h  handicapped  individual  eligible  fw 
vocatl  >nal  or  comprehensive  rehabilitation 
servlc  8  undSr  this  Act,  (B)  such  services 
will  b  »  provided  under  the  plan  In  accord- 
ance 1  nth  such  program,  and  (C)  records  of 
the  cl  aracterlstics  of  each  applicant  will  be 
kept  t  pecifying.  as  to  those  Individuals  who 
apply  :or  services  under  this  title  or  pursuant 
to  tltl !  n  of  this  Act  and  are  determined  not 
to  l)e  eligible  therefor,  the  reasons  for  such 
deten  tlnatlons; 

(11  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
TTfVn  juch  reports  in  such  form,  containing 
such  Information  (including  the  daU  de- 
scribe 1  in  subclause  (C)  of  clause  (10)  of 
this  I  ubsection,  periodic  estimates  of  the 
popul  ktion  of  handicapped  individuals  eligi- 
ble fo '  services  under  this  Act  in  such  State, 
specif  cations  of  the  number  of  such  Indl- 
vklua  s  who  will  be  served  with  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  Act  and  the  outcomes  and 
scrvk  B  goals  to  be  achieved  for  such  indi- 


viduals in  each  priority  category  specified 
In  accordance  with  clause  (6)  of  this  sub- 
section, and  the  service  costs  for  each  such 
category),  and  at  such  time  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  require  to  carry  out  his  func- 
tions under  this  title,  and  cwnply  with  such 
provisions  as  he  may  find  necessary  to  assure 
the  correctness  and  vertlflcatlon  of  such  re- 
ports; 

(12)  provide  for  entering  Into  cooperative 
arrangements  with,  and  the  utilization  of  the 
services  and  facilities  of.  the  State  agencies 
administering  the  State's  public  assistance 
programs,  other  programs  for  handicapped 
Individuals,  veterans  programs,  manpower 
programs,  and  public  employment  offices,  and 
the  Social  Security  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  other 
Federal,  State,  and  local  public  agencies  pro- 
viding services  related  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
handicapped  Individuals; 

( 13 )  provide  satisfactory  assurances  to  the 
CJommissloner  that,  in  the  provision  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  and  comprehensive  re- 
habilitation services,  maximum  utilization 
shall  be  made  of  public  or  other  vocational 
or  technical  training  facilities  or  other  ap- 
propriate resources  In  the  community; 

(14)  (A)  provide  that  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion and  comprehensive  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices provided  under  the  State  plan  shall  be 
available  to  any  civil  employee  of  the  United 
States  disabled  while  in  the  performance  of 
his  duty  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
as  apply  to  other  persons,  and 

(B)  provide  that  special  consideration  will 
be  given  to  the  rehabilitation  under  this 
Act  of  a  handicapped  individual  whose  hand- 
icapping condition  arises  from  a  disability 
sustained  in  the  line  of  duty  while  such 
individual  was  perfonnlng  as  a  public  safety 
officer  and  the  proximate  cause  of  such  dis- 
ability was  a  criminal  act,  apparent  crimi- 
nal act,  or  a  hazardous  condition  resulting 
directly  from  the  officer's  performance  of 
duties  in  direct  connection  with  the  enforce- 
ment, execution,  and  administration  of  law 
or  fire  prevention,  flreflghtlng,  or  related 
public  safety  activities; 

( 16 )  provide  that  no  residence  requirement 
will  be  Imposed  which  excludes  from  serv- 
ices under  the  plan  any  individual  who  Is 
present  In  the  State; 

(16)  provide  for  continuing  statewide 
studies  of  the  needs  of  handicapped  indi- 
viduals and  how  these  needs  may  be  most 
effectively  met  (mcludlng  the  State's  needs 
for  rehabilitation  facilities)  with  a  view  to- 
ward the  relative  need  for  services  to  sig- 
nificant segments  of  the  population  of  handi- 
capped individuals  and  the  need  for  expan- 
sion of  services  to  those  individuals  with  the 
most  severe  handicaps; 

(17)  provide  fqr  (A)  periodic  review  and 
reevalxiation  of  the  status  of  handicapped 
individuals  placed  in  extended  employment 
in  rehabUltation  facilities  (including  work- 
shops) to  determine  the  feasibility  of  their 
emplojnient,  or  training  for  employment,  in 
the  competitive  labor  market,  and  (B)  maxi- 
mum efforts  to  place  such  individuals  in  such 
employment  or  training  whenever  it  is  deter- 
mined to  be  feasible; 

(18)  provide  that  where  such  State  plan 
Includes  provisions  for  the  construction  of 
rehabUltation  facilities — 

(A)  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction thereof  for  a  fiscal  year  wUl  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  10  per  centum 
of  the  State's  allotment  for  such  year, 

(B)  the  provisions  of  section  313  shall  be 
applicable  to  such  construction  and  such  pro- 
visions shall  be  deemed  to  apply  to  such 
construction,  and 

(C)  there  shall  be  compliance  with  regu- 
lations the  Commissioner  shall  prescribe  de- 
signed to  assure  that  no  State  wlU  reduce 
Its  efforts  in  providing  other  vocational  reha- 
bilitation services   (other  than  for  the  es- 


tablishment oif  rehabiUtation  facilities)  be- 
cause Its  plan  Includes  such  provisions  for 
construction; 

(19)  provide  satisfactory  assurances  to  the 
Commissioner  that  the  State  agency  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  clause  (1)  (or  each  State 
agency  if  two  are  so  designated)  and  any 
sole  local  agency  administering  the  plan  in 
a  poUtioal  subdivision  of  the  State  wUl  take 
into  account,  in  connection  with  matters  of 
general  policy  arising  in  the  administration 
of  the  plan,  the  views  of  Individuals  and 
groups  thereof  who  are  recipients  of  voca- 
tional or  comprehensive  reha-bUitation  serv- 
ices (br,  in  appropriate  cases,  their  parents 
or  guardians) ,  working  In  the  field  of  voca- 
tional and  comprehensive  rehabUltation 
services;  and 

(20)  provide  satisfactory  assurances  to  the 
Commissioner  that  the  continuing  studies 
required  under  clause  (16)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, as  well  as  an  annual  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program  in  meeting  the 
gocUs  and  priorities  set  forth  in  the  plan, 
wUl  fqrm  the  basis  for  the  submission,  from 
time  to  time  as  the  Conmiissioner  may  re- 
quire, of  apprc^rtate  amendments  to  the 
plan. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
plan  which  he  finds  fxUfllls  the  conditions 
specified  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
and  he  shall  disapprove  any  plan  which  does 
not  fiUflU  such  conditions.  Prior  to  such 
disapproval,  the  Commissioner  shall  notify 
a  State  of  his  intention  to  disapprove  its 
plan,  and  he  shall  afford  such  State  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  agency  administering  or 
supervising  the  twimlnlstratlon  of  the  St«te 
plan  approved  under  this  section,  finds 
that — 

(1)  the  plan  has  been  so  changed  that  It 
no  longer  complies  with  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (a)   of  this  section;   or 

(2)  In  the  administration  of  the  plan  there 
is  a  faUure  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
such  provision,  the  Commissioner  shall  no- 
tify such  Stete  agency  that  no  further  pay- 
ments wiU  be  made  to  the  State  under  this 
title  (or,  in  his  discretion,  that  such  further 
payments  wUl  be  reduced,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  the  Commissioner  shaU  pre- 
scribe, or  that  further  payments  wiU  not 
be  made  to  the  State  only  for  the  projects 
under  the  parts  of  the  State  plan  affected 
by  such  faUure),  untu  he  is  satisfied  there 
Is  no  longer  any  such  faUure.  UntU  he  Is 
so  satisfied,  the  Commissioner  shall  make 
no  further  payments  to  such  State  under 
this  title  (or  shaU  limit  payments  to  projects 
under  those  parts  of  the  State  plan  In  which 
there  is  no  such  faUure) . 

(d)  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
Commissioner's  action  vmder  subsection  (b) 
or  (c)  of  this  section,  such  State  may  appeal 
to  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
dUtrict  where  the  capital  of  such  State  Is 
located  and  Judicial  review  of  such  action 
shall  be  on  the  record  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  7  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

INDIVmUALIZED      WRITTEN      EEHABILITATION 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  Insure 
that  the  Individualized  written  rehabilita- 
tion program  required  by  section  101(a)  (10) 
in  the  case  of  each  handicapped  Indivldtial 
Is  developed  Jointly  by  the  vocational  reha- 
bilitation counselor  or  coordinator  and  the 
handicapped  Individual  (or.  In  appropriate 
cases,  his  parents  or  guardians) .  and  that 
such  program  meete  the  requirements  set 
forth  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  Such 
written  program  shall  set  forth  the  terms 
and  conditions,  as  weU  as  the  rights  and 
remedies,  under  which  goods  and  services 
will  be  provided  to  the  individual. 
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(b)  Saob  indlvlduaUaed  written 
tatlon  program  shall  be  reviewed  o^  an  an- 
nual basis  at  which  time  each  suchlindiTld- 
xuH  for,  In  appropriate  cases,  his  parents  or 
guardians)  will  be  afforded  an  opjlortunlty 
to  review  such  program  and  renegotiate  Its 
terms.  Such  program  shall  include. :  but  not 
be  limited  to  (1)  a  statement  of  lofag-range 
rehabilitation  goals  for  the  Individual  and 
Intermediate  rehabilitation  obJectlvAB  related 
to  the  attainment  of  such  goals,  (2)  a  state- 
ment of  the  specific  vocational  or  compre- 
henstve  rehabilitation  services  to  be  pro- 
vided. (3)  the  projected  date  for  the  Initia- 
tion and  the  emticipated  duration  of;  each 
such  service,  (4)  objective  criteria  and  an 
evaluation  procedure  and  schedule  fi>r  deter- 
mining whether  such  objectives  and  goals 
are  being  achieved,  and,  (S)  whem  appro- 
priate, a  detailed  explanation  of  tte  avail- 
ability of  a  client  assistance  project  estab- 
lished In  such  Eu-ea  pursuant  to  section  112. 

(0)  The  Commissioner  shall  aim  Insxire 
that  (l)  in  developing  and  carrying  out  the 
Individual  written  rehabilitation  proifram  re- 
quired by  section  101  in  the  case  lOf  each 
handicapped  Individual  primary  emshasls  is 
placed  upon  the  determination  and  achieve- 
ment of  a  vocational  goal  for  such  [individ- 
ual, (2)  a  decision  that  such  an  Inidlvldual 
Is  not  capable  of  achieving  such  a  doal.  and 
thus  not  eligible  for  vocational  reliabllita- 
tlon  services  provided  with  assistance  under 
this  part,  is  made  only  In  full  con^Itatlon 
with  such  Individual  (or.  In  appropriate 
cases,  his  parents  or  guardians),  and  only 
upon  the  certlflcation.  as  an  amendment  to 
such  written  program,  that  the  ev^uation 
of  rehabilitation  potential  has  demoistrated 
'beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  thut  such 
Indlvldusy  is  not  then  capable  of  ai:hlevlng 
such  a  goal,  and  (3)  any  such  declslsn  shall 
b^  reviewed  at  least  annually  in  accordance 
with  the  procedure  and  criteria  established 
In  this  action. 

SCOPE  .OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABtlXTATTON    SEmVICES 

Sec.    103.     (a)     Vocational    rehabilitation 
services   provided    under    this   Act    u^   any 
.  goods  or  services  necessary  to  render  i  \  handi- 
capped Individual  employable.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  the  following: 

( 1 )  'evaluation  of  rehabilitation  potential, 
Incluaing  diagnostic  and  related  services, 
incidental  to  the  determliuktion  of  eligibility 
for,  apd  the  nature  and  scop>e  of,  services 
to  be  provided.  Including,  where  appropriate, 
examination  by  a  physician  skilled  in  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  emotional  dis- 
orders, or  by  a  licensed  psychologlsl >  In  ac- 
cordance with  State  laws  and  regulations. 
or  bot^ : 

(2)  counseling,  guidance,  refenU,  and 
placement  services  for  handicapped  Individ- 
uals, Including  follow-up.  follow-alang.  and 
other  posteinployment  services  neceisary  to 
assist  such  individuals  to  maintain  their 
employment  and  services  designed  to  help 
handlcapi>ed  individuals  secure  needsd  serv- 
ices from  other  agencies,  where  such  services 
are  not  avaflable  under  this  Act; 

(S)  vocational  and  other  training  services 
for  handicapped  individuals,  which  shall  In- 
clude personal  and  vocational  adjustment, 
bcxjks.  and  other  training  materials,  a  id  serv- 
ices to  the  families  of  such  tndlvidua;  s  as  are 
neceesary  to  the  adjustment  or  rehabilitation 
of  such  individuals:  Provided,  That  np  train- 
ing services  in  institutions  of  hlghei  educa- 
tion shall  be  paid  for  with  funds  unler  this 
title  or  title  II  of  this  Act  unless  miixlmum 
efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  giant  as- 
sistance. In  whole  or  In  part,  froti  other 
aoiircee  to  pay   for  such   training; 

(4)  physical  and  mental  restoratlcn  serv- 
ices. Including,  but  not  limited  to,  (A)  cor- 
rective surgery  or  therapeutic  tnatment 
necessary  to  correct  or  substantially  {modify 
^at>hy8leai  or  mental  condition  which  Is  stable 
pr  slowly  progressive  and  constltut«4  a  sub- 
Aanttal  handicap  to  employment,  b^t  Is  of 


such  nature  tbst  such  correction  or  modifi- 
cation may  reasonably  be  expected  to  elimi- 
nate or  substantially  reduce  the  handicap 
within  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  (B) 
necessary  hospitalization  In  connection  with 
surgery  or  treatment,  (C)  prosthetic  and  or- 
thotic devices,  (D)  eyeglasses  and  v1s\ul1 
service*  as  prescribed  by  a  physician  skilled 
in  the  diseases  of  the  eye  or  by  an  op- 
tometrist, whichever  the  Individual  may 
select,  (K)  special  services  (Including  trans- 
plantation and  dialysis),  artificial  kidneys, 
and  supplies  necessary  for  the  treatment  of 
individuals  suffering  from  end-stage  renal 
disease,  and  (P)  diagnosis  and  treatment  for 
mental  and  emotional  disorders  by  a  physi- 
cian or  licensed  psychologist  in  accordance 
with  State  licensure  laws; 

(5)  maintenance,  not  exceeding  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  subsistence,  during  rehabilita- 
tion; 

(6)  Interpreter  services  for  the  deaf,  and 
reader  services  for  those  individuals  deter- 
mined to  be  blind  after  an  examination  by  a 
physician  skilled  In  the  diseases  of  the  eye  or 
by  an  optometrist,  whichever  the  individual 
may  select; 

(7)  recruitment  and  training  services  for 
handicapped  Individuals  to  provide  them 
with  new  employment  opportunities  in  the 
fields  of  rehabilitation,  health,  welfare,  pub- 
lic safety,  and  law  enforcement,  and  other 
appropriate  service  emplojrment; 

(8)  rehabilitation  teaching  services  and 
orientation  and  mobility  services  for  the 
blind; 

(9)  occupational  licenses,  tools,  equipment, 
and  initial  stocks  and  supplies; 

( 10)  transportatlcMi  in  connection  with  the 
rendering  of  any  vocational  rehabilitation 
service:  and 

(11)  telecommunications,  sensory,  and 
other  technological  aids  and  devices. 

(b)  Vocational  rehabilitation  services, 
when  provided  for  the  benefit  of  groups  of 
Individuals,  may  also  include  the  following: 

(1)  In  the  case  of  any  type  of  small  busi- 
ness operated  by  individuals  with  the  most 
severe  handicaps  the  operation  of  which  can 
be  Improved  oy  management  services  and 
supervision  provided  by  the  State  agency,  the 
provision  of  such  services  and  supervision, 
alone  or  together  with  the  acquisition  by  the 
State  agency  of  vending  facilities  or  other 
equipment  and  Initial  stocks  and  supplies; 
and 

(2)  the  construction  or  establishment  of 
public  or  nonprofit  rehabilitation  facilities 
and  the  provision  of  other  facilities  and  serv- 
ices which  promise  to  contribute  substan- 
tially to  the  rehabilitation  of  a  group  of  Indi- 
viduals but  which  are  not  related  directly  to 
the  Individualized  written  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram of  any  one  handicapped  individual. 

NON-PEDERAL    SHARE    FOB    CONSTRDCmON 

Sec.  104.  For  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  amount  of  payments  of  States  for  carry- 
ing out  part  B  of  this  title,  the  non-Federal 
share,  subject  to  such  limitations  and  con- 
ditions as  may  be  prescribed  In  regulations 
by  the  Commissioner,  shall  include  contribu- 
tions Oi  funds  made  by  any  private  agency, 
organization,  or  individual  to  a  State  or  local 
agency  to  assist  In  meeting  the  costs  of  con- 
struction or  establishment  of  a  public  or 
nonprofit  rehabilitation  facility,  which  would 
be  regarded  as  State  or  local  fimds  except  for 
the  condition,  imposed  by  the  contributor, 
limiting  use  of  such  funds  to  construction  or 
establishment  of  such  facility. 

Part  B — Basic  Vocationai,  Rehabilitation 
Services 

STATE    allotments 

Sec.  no.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year,  each 
State  shall  be  entitled  to  an  allotment  of  an 
amount  bearing  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  (1)  of  section  100  for  allotment  un- 
der this  section  as  the  product  of  (l)   the 


population  of  the  State  and  (3)  the  square  of 
Its  allotment  percentage  bears  to  the  sum 
of  the  corresponding  products  for  all  the 
States.  The  allotment  to  any  State  (other 
than  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands)  under  the  first  sentence  of  this  sub- 
section for  any  fiscal  year  which  is  less  than 
one-quarter  of  1  per  centum  of  the  amount 
appropriated  under  section  100(b)  (1) ,  or  $2,- 
000,000,  whichever  Is  greater,  shall  be  In- 
creased to  that  amount,  the  total  of  the  In- 
creases thei<eby  required  being  derived  by 
proportionately  reducing  the  allotments  to 
each  of  the  remaining  such  States  under  the 
first  sentence  of  this  subsection,  but  with 
such  adjustments  as  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  the  allotment  of  any  such  remain- 
ing States  from  being  thereby  reduced  to 
less  than  that  amount. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines that  any  amount  of  an  allotment  to 
a  State  for  any  fiscal  year  will  not  be  utilized 
by  such  State  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title,  he  shall  make  such  amount 
available  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title  to  one  or  more  other  States  to 
the  extent  he  determines  such  other  State 
will  be  able  to  use  such  additional  amount 
during  such  year  for  carrying  out  such  pur- 
poses. Any  amount  made  available  to  a  State 
tot  any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  the  preceding 
sentence  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  part, 
be  regarded  as  an  Increase  of  such  State's 
allotment  (as  determined  under  the  preced- 
ing provisions  of  this  section)  for  such  year. 
patments  to  states 

Sec.  111.  (a)  From  each  State's  allotment 
under  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  pay  to  such  SUte  an  amount 
equal  to  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  under  the 
plan  for  such  State  approved  under  section 
101,  Including  expenditures  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  State  plan,  except  that  the 
total  of  such  payments  to  such  State  for 
such  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  its  allot- 
ment under  subsection  (a)  of  section  110 
for  such  year  and  such  payments  shall  not 
be  made  In  an  amount  which  would  result 
In  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  State 
plan  required  by  clause  (18)  of  section  101 
(a),  and  except  that  the  amount  otherwise 
payable  to  such  State  for  such  year  under 
this  section  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
(If  any)  by  which  expenditures  from  non- 
Federal  sources  during  such  year  under  this 
title  are  less  than  expenditures  under  the 
State  plan  tat  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1972.  under  the  Vocational  RehabUltatlon 
Act. 

(b)  The  method  of  computing  and  paying 
amounts  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Commissioner  Aall,  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  each  calendar  quarter  or  other 
period  prescrib«;d  by  him,  estimate  the 
amount  to  be  paid  to  each  State  under  the 
provisions  of  such  subsection  for  such  pe- 
riod, such  estimate  to  be  bised  on  such 
records  of  the  State  and  Information  fur- 
nished by  it.  and  such  other  Investigation, 
as  the  Commissioner  may  find  necessary. 

(3)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay.  from  the 
allotment  available  therefor,  the  amount  so 
estimated  by  him  for  such  period,  reduced 
or  Increased,  as  the  case  may  be.  by  any 
sum  (not  previously  adjusted  under  this 
paragraph)  by  which  he  finds  that  hU  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  to  be  paid  the  State 
for  any  prior  period  under  such  subsection 
was  greater  or  less  than  the  amount  which 
should  have  been  paid  to  the  State  for  such 
prior  period  under  such  subsection.  Such 
payment  shall  be  made  ptiat  to  audit  or 
settlement  by  the  General  Accounting  Oflloe, 
shall  be  made  through  the  disbursing  facili- 
ties of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  shall 
be  made  In  such  installments  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  determine. 
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sac.  1  13.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  set 
aside  01 1  of  funds  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 30S|  for  ^>eclal  projects  and  demonstra- 
tions utt  to  $3,500,000  but  no  less  than  tl,- 
000,000  or  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  June  SO, 
1973,  ai  1  up  to  $6,000,000  but  no  less  than 
$1.000.0(  D  each  for  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
yean  to  Mtabllsh  In  no  less  than  10  nor  more 
than  2(  geographically  dispersed  regions 
client  assistance  pilot  projects  (hereinafter 
in  this  iectlon  referred  to  as  "projects")  to 
provide  counselors  to  Inform  and  advise  all 
clients  $nd  client  applicants  In  the  project 
area  of  all  available  bene&ts  under  this  Act 
and  to  a^ist  them  in  their  relationships  with 
projectsi  programs,  and  facilities  providing 
services  to  them  under  this  Act. 

(b)  llie  Commissioner  shall  prescribe  reg- 
ulations) which  shall  Include  the  following 
requirements: 

(1)   All  employees  of  such  projects  shall 
not  be  presently  serving  as  staff,  consultants 
g  benefits  of  any  kind  directly  or 
from   any   rehabilitation   project, 
r  facility. 

staff  of  such  projects  shall  be  af- 

asonable   access   to   policy-making 

Inistrative  personnel   In  State  and 

bllltatlon  programs,  projects,  and 

project  shall  submit  an  annual 

rough  the  State  agency  designated 

pursuanf  to  section  101,  to  the  Ck)mmlsslon- 

operatlon  of  the  project  during 

the  previous  year  Including  a  summary  of 


the 

tabulatld 

project. 


done  and  a  uniform  statistical 
of    all    cases    handled    by    such 

copy  of  e8u:h  such  report  shall  be 
submltteH  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  OonA^ss  by  the  Commissioner,  together 
with  a  summary  of  such  reports  and  his 
evaluatlcm  of  such  projects,  Including  appro- 
priate recommendations. 

(4)  Eafch  State  agency  may  enter  Into  co- 
operative arrangements  with  Institutions  of 

ucatlon  to  secure  the  services  In 
lects  of  graduate  students  who  are 
g  clinical  training  activities  In 
ids.  No  compensation  with  funds 
appropri^ed  under  this  Act  shaU  be  pro- 
vided to  ^ch  students. 

(5)  Reyisonable  assurance  shall   be  given 
by   the   ^propriate   State   agency   that   all 

client  applicants  within  the  proj- 

all  have  the  opportunity  to  re- 

uate  service  under  the  project  and 

be  pressured  against  or  otherwise 

from  availing  themselves  c^  the 

liable  under  such  project. 

project  shall  be  funded,  admlnls- 

operated  dlreptly  by   the  State 

ignated  pursuant  to  section  101. 

INNOVATION    AND    EXPANSION 

GRANTS 


higher 
such  pri 
undergo 
related 
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STATE     ALLOTItENTS 

(a)  From  the  sums  available  pur- 
ctlon  100(b)  (3)  for  any  fiscal  year 
to  States  to  assist  them  in  meet- 
3stE  described  in  section  121,  each 
|1  be  entitled  to  an  allotment  of  an 
Ing  the  same  ratio  to  such  sums 
as  the  p<l}ulatlon  of  the  State  bears  to  the 
population  of  all  the  States.  The  allotment 
to  einy  siste  under  the  preceding  sentence 
for  any  flhcal  year  which  Is  less  than  $50,000 
(or  snchlother  amount  as  may  be  specified 
as  a  minimum  allotment  In  the  Act  appro- 
priating tuch  sums  for  such  year)  shall  be 
Increasedlto  that  amount,  and  for  the  fiscal 
years  en<flng  June  30,  1973.  and  June  30, 
1974,  no  (State  shall  receive  less  than  the 
amotint  necessary  to  cover  up  to  90  per  cen- 
tum of  tfce  cost  of  continuing  projects  as- 
sisted uader  section  4(a)(2)(A)  of  the 
VocatlonM  Rehabilitation  Act.  except  that 
no  such  project  may  receive  financial  assist- 
ance and4r  both  the  Vocationai  Rehabilita- 


tion Act 
time  tn  < 


knd  this  Act  for  a  total  period  of 
cess  of  three  years.  The  total  of 


the  Increase  required  by  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  be  derived  by  proportionately  re- 
ducing the  allotments  to  each  of  the  remain- 
ing States  under  the  first  sentence  of  this 
section,  but  with  such  adjustments  as  may 
be  necessary  to  prevent  the  allotment  of  any 
of  such  remaining  States  from  thereby  being 
reduced  to  less  than  $60,000. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines that  any  amount  of  an  allotment  to  a 
State  for  any  fiscal  year  will  not  be  utilized 
by  such  State  m  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  he  shall  make  such  amount 
available  for  carrymg  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section  to  one  or  more  other  States 
which  he  determines  will  be  able  to  use  addi- 
tional amounts  during  such  year  for  carrying 
out  such  purposes.  Any  amount  made  avail- 
able to  a  State  for  any  fiscal  year  pursuant 
to  the  preceding  sentence  shall,  for  purposes 
of  this  part,  be  regarded  as  an  increase  of 
such  State's  allotment  (as  determined  under 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section)  for 
such  year. 

PATMENTS    TO     STATES 

Sec.  121.  (a)  From  each  States  allotment 
under  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  pay  to  such  State  or,  at  the 
option  of  the  State  agency  designated  pur- 
suant to  section  101(a)(1),  to  a  public  or 
nonprofit  organization  or  agency,  a  portion 
of  the  cost  of  planning,  preparing  for,  and 
initiating  special  programs  under  the  State 
plan  approved  pursuant  to  section  101  to  ex- 
pand vocational  rehabilitation  services,  In- 
cludmg  programs  to  Initiate  or  expand  such 
services  to  individuals  with  the  most  severe 
handicaps,  or  of  special  programs  tinder  such 
State  plan  to  initiate  or  expand  services  to 
classes  of  handicapped  individuals  who  have 
unusual  and  difficult  problems  in  connection 
with  their  rehabilitation,  particularly  handi- 
capped mdivlduals  who  are  poor,  and  re- 
sponsibility for  whose  treatment,  education, 
and  rehabilitation  Is  shared  by  the  State 
agency  designated  In  section  101  with  other 
agencies.  The  Commissioner  may  require  that 
any  portion  of  a  State's  allotment  under  this 
section,  but  not  more  than  50  per  centum, 
of  such  allotment,  may  be  expended  in  con 
nection  with  only  such  projects  as  have  firs 
been  approved  by  the  Commissioner.  An; 
grant  of  funds  under  this  section  which  w 
be  used  for  direct  services  to  handicapped  In- 
dividuals or  for  establishing  or  maintaining 
facilities  which  will  render  direct  services  to 
such  individuals  must  have  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  appropriate  State  agency  des- 
ignated pursuant  to  section  101. 

(b)  Payments  under  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  any  project  may  be  made  for  a 
period  of  not  to  exceed  three  years  begin- 
ning virlth  the  commencement  of  the  project 
as  approved,  and  sums  appropriated  for 
grants  under  this  section  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  such  grants  through  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976.  Payments  with  re- 
spect to  any  project  may  not  exceed  90  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  such  project.  The  non- 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  a  project  may 
be  In  cash  or  In  kind  and  may  Include  ftmds 
spent  for  project  purposes  by  a  cooperating 
public  or  nonprofit  agency  provided  that  It 
is  not  Included  as  a  cost  In  any  other  fed- 
erally financed  program. 

(c)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment for  services  performed  and  purchases 
made,  as  may  t)e  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioner, and  shall  be  made  on  such  con- 
ditions as  the  Commissioner  finds  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  piirpoees  of  this  section. 

TTTIiB  n — COMPREHENSrVK  REHABILI- 
TATION SERVICES  • 

DECLARATION    OF    PtTXPCWE;     ATTTHORIZATION    OP 
APPRCMWATIONS 

Sec.  200.  <a)  The  ptirpose  of  this  title  Is  to 
authorize  grants  (supplementary  to  grants 
for  vocationai  rehabilitation  services  \uider 


title  I  of  this  Act)  to  assist  the  several 
States  In  developing  and  Implementing  con- 
tinuing plans  for  meeting  the  current  .ind 
future  needs  of  handicapped  Individuals  for 
whom  a  vocational  goal  is  not  possible  or 
feasible.  Including  the  assessment  of  disabil- 
ity and  rehabilitation  potential,  and  for  the 
training  of  specialized  personnel  needed  for 
the  provision  of  services  to  such  mdivlduals 
and  research  related  thereto. 

(b)  In  order  to  make  grants  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  there  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  $25,000,000  for  ihe 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974,  and  $50.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975. 

STATE    ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  From  sums  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  for  each 
fiscal  year,  less  the  amounts  reserved  by 
the  Commissioner  for  projects  under  sec- 
tion 204,  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  an 
allotment  of  an  amount  bearing  the  same 
ratio  to  such  sums  as  the  product  of  ( 1 )  the 
pop\Uation  of  the  State,  and  (2)  Its  allot- 
ment percentage  bears  to  the  sum  of  the 
corresponding  products  for  all  of  the  States. 
The  allotment  to  any  State  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  for  any  fiscal  year  which 
Is  less  than  $150,000  shaU  be  Increased  to 
that  amoimt,  the  total  of  the  Increases 
thereby  required  being  derived  by  propor- 
tionately reducing  the  allotments  to  each 
of  the  remaining  States  imder  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  but  with  such  adjustments 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  allotment 
of  any  such  remaining  States  from  being 
thereby  reduced  to  less  than  that  amount. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines that  any  amount  of  an  allotment  to 
a  State  for  any  fiscal  year  will  not  be  utilized 
by  such  State  in  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  ihls  section,  he  shall  make  such  amount 
a^ilable  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 

lis  section  to  one  or  more  other  States  to 
;he  extent  he  determines  such  State  will  be 
able  to  use  additional  amounts  during  such 
year  for  carrying  out  such  purpose.  Any 
amount  made  available  to  ^  State  for  any 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall,  for  the  purpose  of  this  title,  be 
regarded  as  an  Increase  in  t|ie  SUte's  allot- 
ment (as  determined  under  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  section)  for  such  year. 

(c)  In  any  fiscal  year  for  which  appropria- 
tions pursuant  to  this  section  do  not  exceed 
$20,000,000.  the  Commissioner,  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  and  section  202 
(a)  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  313,  shall 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  by  mak- 
ing grants  to  States  and  public  or  non- 
profit organizations  and  agencies  to  pay  the 
Federal  share  of  the  expenditures  for  such 
projects.  Projects  receiving  such  grants  shall 
be  carried  out  under  the  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  section  101  (except  for  the 
priorities  in  the  order  of  selection  required 
by  section  101(a)(6)(A))  In  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  State  program  submitted 
under  section  203. 

PAYMENTS   TO    STATE 

Sec.  202.  (a)  From  each  State's  allotment 
under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  pay  to  such  State  the  Federal 
share  of  the  expenditures  incurred  during 
such  year  under  Its  State  program  submitted 
under  section  203  and  approved  as  part  of  the 
State  plan  approved  under  section  101.  Such 
payments  may  be  made  (eifter  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  previously  made 
overi>ayment8  or  underpayments)  In  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  In  such 
Installments  and  on  such  conditions  as  the 
Ck>minlssloner  may  determine. 

(b)  The  Federal  share  with  respect  to  any 
State  shall  be  90  p>er  centum  of  the  expendi- 
tures Incurred  by  the  State  during  such  year 
under   its  State  program  submitted   under 
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section  203  and  approved  as  part  of 
plan  under  section  101. 
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3kc.  203.  As  ft  condition  for  recelvl4g  grants 
under   tills   Act   for  the  fiscal   yea«  ending 
June  30.   1974.  a  State  must  submlfc  witHin 
on©  hundred  and  eighty  days  afterjthe  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  an  amendment  to 
lis    plan    submitted    to    the    Conu^lssloner 
under  section  101  or  to  the  Secreta^  under 
section   5  of   the  Vocational  RehaljlUtatlon 
Act  which  includes  a  program  for  fcrovlslon 
of  comprehensive  rehabilitation  sei-vlces  to 
bring  about  the  rehabilitation  of  handicap- 
ped Individuals  under  this  title.  A  Si  ate  shall 
Blsol  include  such  a  program  In  Its  pi  m  under 
section  101  submitted  for  each  sujsequent 
fiscal   year.   Such    program.   In   addition   to 
thoKf   requirements     provided     In     s3Ctlon 
101(a)(6).    shaU    (1)    designate    tie    State 
agency  or  agencies  administering  Ihe  State 
*plan    for    vocational    rehabUltatloil    as    the 
agencV  or  agencies  to  administer  f^ds  pro- 
vided under  this  title;  (2)  provide  *iat  com- 
prehensive   rehabilitation    services!  wUl    be 
provided  for  the  rehaWlltation  of  handicap- 
ped individuals  only  In  accordance!  with  the 
Individualized    written    rehabllltalion    pro- 
gram required  by  section  102  and  inly  after 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (c)  of  such 
section  have  been  met;  (3)  descrlbejthe  qual- 
ity, scope,  and  extent  of  the  scrvfces  being 
provided;    (4)    demonstrate   that   the   State 
has  studied  and  considered  a  bro^  variety 
of  means  for  providing  compreh<Bislve  re- 
habilitation services  under  this  tltlfe.  Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to.  regional  4nd  com- 
munity centers,  halfway  houses,  services  to 
homfebound    and    Instltutlonallze^l  Individ- 
uals,   and    patient-release    prograiis.    where 
such  ^programs   are   appropriate   akid   bene- 
ficial; (5)  be  approved  or  disapproved  under 
the  criteria  and  procedures  provided  with 
respect  to  the  State  plan  submitted  under 
section  101;  and  (6)   conform  to  ^ch  other 
requirements  as  the  Commlssloneij  by  regu- 
lation may  prescribe.  I 

SPECIAL  PEOJICTS  I 

Sec.  204.  Prom  sums  appropriated  tinder 
^seCtloB  200(b) .  the  Commissioner  i^ay  retain 
not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  oi)  «600.000. 
whichever  Is  smaller,  to  enable  hUfa  to  make 
grants  to  States  and  public  and!  nonprofit 
agencies  or  organizations  to  pay  dart  of  ^^^ 
cost  of  projects  for  research  and  demonstra- 
tion and  training  which  hold  promise  of  mak- 
ing a  substantial  contribution  to  the  solu- 
tion of  problems  rel*t«l  to  the  rehkbUlUtlon 
of  Individuals  under  this  tlUe. 

OKITKTnON 

Sk;  205.  For  the  purposes  of  tht  title,  the 
term  "rehabilitation"  means  thfc  goal  of 
achieving,  through  the  provision  0f  compre- 
hensive rehabUltatlon  services.  Substantial 
improvement  In  the  abUlty  to  llvei  independ- 
ently or  function  normally  with  his  famUy 
or  community  on  the  part  of  a  h»ndlcapped 
individual,  who,  according  to  a  cfcrtlflcatlon 
vmder  section  lOa(c),  to  not  then  capable  of 
achieving  a  vocational  goal. 

TITLE  m— SPECIAL  WSU^RAL 
RESFOMSIBILrnaB  ' 

'  DKXAXATIOIV  OW 

iSec   300.  The  purpose  of  thls^tle  U 

(1)  authorize  grants  and  conttacts  to  as- 
fllat  In  the  construction  and  Initial  staffing  of 
rehabUltatlon  facmtlea; 

(2)  authorize  grants  and  contracts  to  as- 
sist in  the  provision  of  vocational  training 
services  to  handicapped  Individuals; 

(3)  to  Insure  mortgages  covering  the  con- 
struction of  certain  nonprofit  rehabUltatlon 
facilities  and  authorize  annual  interest 
grants  to  help  meet  the  coeta !  of  making 
principal  payments  In  connection  with  such 
mortgages,  whether  insured  or  Aot; 

(4)  authorize  grants  for  epeqlal  projects 
and  demonstrations  which  hold  I  promise  of 
espanding  or  otherwise  Improvlhg  rehabUl- 


the  State  tatlon  services  to  handicapped  Indlvlduala. 
which  experiment  with  new  types  of  patterns 
of  services  or  devices  for  the  rehabUltatlon 
of  handicapped  Individuals  (Includng  oppor- 
tunities for  new  careers  for  handicapped  In- 
dividuals, and  for  other  Individuals  In  pro- 
grams serving  handicapped  Individuals)  and 
which  provide  vocatonal  and  comprehenslre 
rehabUltatlon  services  to  hanlcapped  migra- 
tory agricultural  workers  or  seasonal  farm- 
workers; 

(6)  establish  and  operate  a  National  Cen- 
ter for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults; 

(6)  authorize  grants  and  contracts  to  ea- 
tabllsh  and  operate  RehabUltatlon  Centers 
for  Deaf  Individuals; 

(7)  establish  and  operate  National  Centers 
for  Spinal  Cord  Injuries; 

(8)  provide  services  for  the  treatment  of 
Individuals  suffering  from  end-stage  renal 
disease; 

(9)  authorize  grants  and  contracts  to  as- 
sist In  the  provision  of  rehabilitation  services 
to  older  blind  Individuals  and  In  the  applica- 
tion of  new  types  or  patterns  of  services  or 
devices  for  the  benefit  of  such  Individuals; 

(10)  establish  a  National  Advisory  CouncU 
on  RehabUltatlon  of  Handicapped  Individ- 
uals to  advise  the  Commissioner  and  Secre- 
tary and  conduct  reviews  with  respect  to  pro- 
grams carried  out  under  this  Act; 

(11)  establish  State  Advisory  Councils  to 
advise  Governors  and  State  agencies  In  carry- 
ing out  State  plans  approved  under  this  Act; 
and 

(12)  establish  uniform  grant  and  contract 
requirements  for  programs  assisted  under 
this  title  and  certain  other  provisions  of 
thU  Act. 

GRANTS  rOK   CONSTRUCTION    OF   REHABILITATION 
FACILITIES 


•kl 


Sbc.  301.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  and  contracts  under  this  section  for 
construction  of  rehabilitation  faculties.  Ini- 
tial staffing,  and  planning  assistance,  there  Is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $10,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 1973;  $10,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974; 
and  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1975.  Amounts  so  appropriated  shall 
remain  avaUable  for  expenditure  with  respect 
to  construction  projects  funded  or  Initial 
staffing  grants  made  under  this  section  prior 
to  July  1. 1977. 

(b)  (1)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  assist  In  meeting  the  costs  of 
construction  of  public  or  nonprofit  rehabUl- 
tatlon faculties.  Such  grants  may  be  made  to 
States  and  public  or  nonprofit  organizations 
and  agencies  for  projects  for  which  applica- 
tions are  approved  by  the  Commissioner  un- 
der this  section. 

(2)  To  be  approved,  an  application  for  a 
grant  for  a  construction  project  under  this 
section  must  conform  to  the  provisions  of 
section  313. 

(3)  The   amount  of  a  grant  under  this 
section    with    respect    to    any    construction 
project  in  any  State  shall  be  equal  to  the 
game  percentage  of  the  cost  of  such  projectas 
the  Federal  share  which  Is  applicable  In  The 
case  of  rehabUltatlon  facilities   (as  defined 
in  section  645(g)  of  the  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ice Act   (42  UJ3.C.  2910(a)).  in  such  State, 
except  that  If  the  Federal  share  with  respect 
to  rehabUltatlon  faculties  In  such  State  Is 
determined  pursuant  to  subparagraph    (b) 
(2)    of  section  645  of  such   Act    (42  VS.C. 
2910(b)  (2)),  the  percentage  of  the  cost  for 
purposes  of  this  section  shaU  be  determined 
In  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the    Commissioner    designed    to    achieve    as 
nearly    as    practicable    results    comparable 
^   the    results   obtained    imder   such   sub- 
paragraph. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  is  also  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  assist  In  the  Initial  staffing 
of  any  public  or  nonprofit  rehabUltatlon  fa- 
culty constructed  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section  (whether  or  not  such 


construction  was  financed  with  the  aid  of  a 
grant  under  this  secUon)  by  covering  part  of 
the  cosU  (determined  in  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations the  Commissioner  shall  prescribe) 
of  compensation  of  professional  or  technical 
personnel  of  such  faculty  during  the  period 
beginning  with  the  commencement  of  the 
operation  of  such  faculty  and  ending  with 
the  close  of  four  years  and  three  months 
after  the  month  In  which  such  operation 
commenced.  Such  grants  with  respect  to  any 
faculty  may  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of 
such  costs  for  the  period  ending  with  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  month  foUowing  the 
month  In  which  such  operation  commenced, 
60  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the  first 
year  thereafter,  46  per  centum  of  such  costs 
for  the  second  year  thereafter,  and  30  per 
centum  of  such  costs  for  the  third  year 
thereafter. 

(d)  The  Commissioner  Is  also  authorized 
to  make  grants  upon  application  approved 
by  the  State  agency  designated  under  section 
101  to  administer  the  State  plan,  to  public 
or  nonprofit  agencies,  institutions,  or  organi- 
zations to  assist  them  in  meeting  the  cost 
of  planning  rehabUltatlon  faculties  and  the 
services  to  be  provided  by  such  facilities. 

VOCATIONAL    TRAINING    SERVICES    FOR    HANDI- 
CAPPED    INDIVIDUALS 

Sec  302.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  and  contracts  under  this  section, 
there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $16,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973;  $26,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974;  and  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

(b)(1)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  States  and  public  or  non- 
profit organizations  and  agencies  to  pay  up 
to  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  projects  for 
providing  vocational  training  services  to 
handicapped  individuals,  especlaUy  those 
with  the  most  severe  handicaps,  in  public  or 
nonprofit  rehabuftatlon  faculties. 

(2)  (A)  Vocational  training  services  for 
purposes  of  this  subsection  shaU  Include 
training  with  a  view  toward  career  advance- 
ment; training  in  occupational  skUls;  re- 
lated services.  Including  work  evaluation, 
work  testing,  provision  of  occupational  tools 
and  equipment  required  by  the  Uidlvldual 
to  engage  in  such  training,  and  Job  tryouts; 
and  payment  of  weekly  aUowances  to  Ir.dl- 
vlduals  receiving  such  training  and  related 
services. 

(B)  Such  aUowances  may  not  be  paid  to 
any  individual  for  any  period  in  excess  of 
two  years,  and  such  aUowances  for  any  week 
shall  not  exceed  $30  plus  $10  for  each  of  the 
Individual's  dependents,  or  $70.  whichever.  Is 
less.  In  determining  the  amount  of  such 
aUowances  for  any  Individual,  consideration 
shaU  be  given  to  the  Individual's  needs  for 
such  an  allowance,  including  any  expenses 
reasonably  attributable  to  receipt  of  traln- 
Uig  services,  the  extent  to  which  such  an 
aUowance  wUl  help  assure  entry  Into  and 
satisfactory  competition  of  training,  and 
such  other  factors,  specified  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, as  wiU  promote  such  individual's  ca- 
pacity to  engage  in  galnfvU  and  suitable 
employment. 

(3)  The  Commissioner  may  make  a  grant 
for  a  project  pursuant  to  this  subsection  only 
on  his  determination  that  (A)  the  purpose 
of  such  project  Is  to  prepare  handicapped 
Individuals,  especially  those  with  the  most 
severe  handicaps,  for  gainful  and  suitable 
employment;  (B)  the  Individuals  to  receive 
training  services  under  such  project  wlU  in- 
clude only  those  who  have  been  determined 
to  be  suitable  for  and  In  need  of  such  train- 
ing services  by  the  State  agency  or  agencies 
designated  as  provided  in  section  101(a)(1) 
of  the  State  in  which  the  rehabUltatlon  fa- 
cility is  located;  (C)  the  full  range  of  train- 
ing services  will  be  made  available  to  each 
such  Uidlvldual,  to  the  extent  of  his  need 
tor  such  services;   and  (D)  the  project,  in- 
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the  participating  rehabUltatlon  fa- 
and   the    training   services   provided, 
iuch    other   requirements   as   he   may 
in  regulations  for  carrying  out  the 
of  this  subsection. 
)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
{rants  to  public  or  nonprofit  rehabUi- 
facUltles,   or   to   an   organization   or 
comblliatlon  of  such  faculties,  to  pay  the 
share  of  the  cost  of  projects  to  ana- 
Improve,    and    increase    their    profes- 
services  to  handicapped  individuals, 
aanagement  efiectiveness,  or  any  other 
their  operations  affecting  their  capac- 
provlde  employment  and  services  for 
individuals. 
No  part  of  any  grant  made  pursuant 
subsection  may  be  used  to  pay  costs 
constructing,   expanding,    re- 
or  altering  any  buUding. 

KORfCAGE    INST7RANCE    FOR    REHABILITATION 
FACILITIES 

8ecI303.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion t  D  assist  and  encourage  the  provision 
of  ur  tently  needed  faculties  for  programs 
for  h«  Qdlcapped  individuals. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
terms  "mortgage",  "mortgagor",  "mortgagee", 

mati  rity  date",  and  "State"  shaU  have  the 
meani  ags  respectively  set  forth  in  section  207 
of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

(c)  The  Commissioner,  in  consultation 
with  ibe  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Devel(  pment.  and  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  se4  iloa  313,  is  authorized  to  Insure  up 
to  100  per  centum  of  any  mortgage  (includ- 
ing i  Ivances  on  such  mortgage  during 
coDsti  iiction)  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
vision of  this  section  upon  such  terms  and 
coDdH  ons  as  be  may  prescribe  and  make 
comm  tments  for  Insurance  of  such  mortgage 
prior  to  the  date  of  Its  execution  or  dis- 
burse! lent  thereon,  except  that  no  mortgage 
of  an]  public  agency  shall  be  Insured  under 
this  s  ction  If  the  Interest  from  such  mort- 
gage 1 1  exempt  from  Federal  taxation. 

(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpoee  of 
this  s(  :tlon,  the  Commissioner  Is  authorized 
to  ins  ire  any  mortgage  which  covers  con- 
struct >n  of  a  public  or  nonprofit  rehabUita- 
tlon  ft  cUlty,  including  equipment  to  be  used 
in  Its  operation,  subject  to  the  following 
condlt  ons: 

(1)  nie  mortgage  shall  be  executed  by  a 
mwi^gi  gor,  approved  by  the  Commissioner, 
who  di  monstrates  abUity  successfully  to  op- 
erate (  ae  or  more  programs  for  handlcapp>ed 
Individ  aals.  The  Secretary  may  in  his  dls- 
cretlor  require  any  such  mortgag^or  to  be 
regiUal  »d  or  restricted  as  to  minimum 
charge  and  methods  of  fijiancing,  and,  in 
addltlc  a.  thereto,  if  the  mortgagor  is  a  cor- 
porate entity,  as  to  capital  structiu-e  and  rate 
of  reti  m.  As  an  aid  to  the  regtUatlon  or 
restrici  Lon  of  any  mortgagor  with  respect  to 
any  of  the  foregoing  matters,  the  Commis- 
sioner may  make  such  contracts  with  and 
acqulr(  for  not  to  exceed  $100  such  stock  of 
interes ;  In  such  mortgagor  as  be  may  deem 
neoessi  ry.  Any  stock  or  Interest  so  purehased 
shaU  b  i  paid  for  out  of  the  Rehabilitation 
FacUitj  >s  Insurance  Fund  (established  by 
subseci  ion  (h)  of  this  section),  and  shall  be 
redeem  »d  by  the  mortgagor  at  par  upon  the 
termln  ^tlon  of  aU  obUgatlons  of  the  Com- 
mlasloi  er  under  the  Insurance. 

(2)  '  he  mortgage  shall  involve  a  principal 
obligat  on  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  90  per 
centun  of  the  estimated  replacement  cost  of 
the  pre  perty  or  project,  including  equipment 
to  be  t  led  in  the  operation  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion f(  cUlty,  when  the  proposed  Improve- 
ments are  completed  and  the  equipment  Is 
instaUi  d,  but  not  including  any  cost  covered 
by  gra:  its  in  aid  under  this  Act  or  any  other 
Federa  Act. 

(3)  '  'he  mortgage  shall — 

(A)  provide  for  complete  amortization  by 
period:  c  payments  within  such  term  as  the 
Comm  ssloner  shall  prescribe,  and 


(B)  bear  interest  (exclusive  of  premium 
charges  for  insurance  and  service  charges,  if 
any)  at  not  to  exceed  such  per  centum  per 
annum  on  the  principal  obUgatlon  outstand- 
ing at  any  time  as  the  Commissioner  finds 
necessary  to  meet  the  mortgage  market. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  fix  and  coUect 
premliun  charges  for  the  insurance  of  mort- 
gages under  this  section  which  shall  be  pay- 
able annually  In  advance  by  the  mortgagee, 
either  In  cash  or  in  debentures  of  the  Reha- 
bUltatlon Faculties  Insurance  Fund  (estab- 
lished by  subsection  (h)  of  this  section) 
Issued  at  par  plus  accrued  interest.  In  the 
case  of  any  mortgage  such  charge  shaU  be  not 
less  than  an  amount  equivalent  to  one- 
fourth  of  1  per  centum  per  annum  nor  more 
than  an  amount  equivalent  to  1  per  centum 
per  annum  of  the  amount  of  the  principal 
obligation  of  the  mortgage  outstanding  at 
any  one  time,  without  taking  into  account 
delinquent  payments  or  prepayments.  In 
addition  to  the  premium  charge  herein  pro- 
vided for,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
charge  and  collect  such  amounts  as  he  may 
deem  reasonable  for  the  appraisal  of  a  prop- 
erty or  project  during  construction;  but 
such  charges  for  appraisal  and  inspection 
zhtli  not  aggregate  more  than  1  per  centum 
of  the  original  principal  face  amount  of  the 
mortgage. 

(f )  The  Commissioner  may  consent  to  the 
release  of  a  part  or  parts  of  the  mortgaged 
property  or  project  from  the  lien  of  any 
mortgage  Insured  under  this  section  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  shall  by 
regulation  prescribe. 

(g)(1)  The  Commissioner  shaU  have  the 
same  functions,  powers,  and  duties  (insofar 
as  applicable)  with  respect  to  the  Insiu^ance 
of  mortgages  under  this  section  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develc^ment 
has  with  req>ect  to  the  Insurance  of  mort- 
gages under  title  11  of  the  National  Housing 
Act.  The  Commissioner  may,  pursuant  to  a 
formal  delegation  agreement  containing  reg- 
lUations  prescribed  by  him,  delegate  to  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel(H>- 
ment  authority  to  administer  this  secUon 
and  section  304  of  this  Act  In  accordance 
with  such  delegation  agreement. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (e), 
(g).  (h).  (1).  (J),  (k),  (1).  and  (n)  of  sec- 
tion 207  Of  the  National  Housing  Act  shall 
apply  to  mortgages  insured  under  this  sec- 
tion; except  that,  for  the  purposes  of  their 
application  with  respect  to  such  mortgages, 
all  references  in  such  provisions  to  the  Gen- 
eral Insurance  Fund  shaU  be  deemed  to  refer 
to  the  Rehabilitation  Faculties  Insurance 
Fund  (established  by  subsection  (h)  of  this 
section)  and  all  references  in  such  pro- 
visions to  "Secretary"  shaU  be  deemed  to 
refer  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  RehabUlta- 
tlon Services  Administration  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(h)  (1)  There  is  hereby  created  a  RehabUl- 
tatlon Faculties  Insurance  Fund  which  shaU 
be  used  by  the  Commissioner  as  a  revolving 
fund  for  carrying  out  all  the  insurance  pro- 
visions of  this  section.  All  mortgages  insured 
under  this  section  shaU  be  insured  under 
and  be  the  obligation  of  the  RehabUltatlon 
Faculties  Insurance  Fund. 

(2)  The  general  expenses  of  the  operations 
of  the  RehabiUtatlon  Services  Administra- 
tion relating  to  mortgages  insured  under  this 
section  may  be  charged  to  the  RehabUlta- 
tlon Faculties  Insurance  Fund. 

(3)  Moneys  In  the  Rehabilitation  Facul- 
ties Insurance  Fund  not  needed  for  the  cur- 
rent operations  of  the  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices Administration  with  respect  to  mort- 
gages insured  under  this  section  shaU  be 
deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  such  fund,  or  Invested 
in  bonds  or  other  obligations  of,  or  in  bonds 
or  other  obligations  guaranteed  as  to  prin- 
cipal and  interest  by,  the  United  States.  The 
Commissioner  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  purehase  In  the 
open  market  debentures  Issued  as  obUgatlons 
of  the  RehabUltatlon  Faculties  Insurance 
Fund.  Such  purchases  shaU  be  made  at  a 
price  which  wUl  provide  an  Investment  yield 
of  not  less  than  the  yield  obtainable  from 
other  investments  authorized  by  this  section. 
Debentures  so  purchased  shall  be  canceled 
and  not  reissued. 

(4)  Premium  charges,  adjusted  premium 
charges,  and  appraisals  and  other  fees  re- 
ceived on  account  of  the  insurance  of  any 
mortgage  under  this  section,  the  receipts 
derived  from  property  covered  by  such 
mortgages  and  from  any  claims,  debts,  con- 
tracts, property,  and  security  assigned  to  the 
OommiSEioner  in  connection  therewith,  and 
all  earnings  as  the  assets  of  the  fund,  shall 
be  credited  to  the  Rehabilitation  Faculties 
Insurance  Fund.  The  principal  of,  and  inter- 
est paid  and  to  be  paid  on,  debentures  which 
are  the  obligation  of  such  fund,  cash  insur- 
ance payments  and  adjustments,  and  ex- 
penses Incurred  in  the  handling,  manage- 
ment, renovation,  and  disposal  of  prc^ertlee 
acquired,  In  connection  with  mortgages  in- 
sured under  this  section,  shall  be  charged  to 
such  fund. 

(5)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  provide  initial  capital  for  the  Re- 
habUltatlon Facilities  Insurance  Fund,  and 
to  assure  the  soimdness  of  such  fund  there- 
after, such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  ex- 
cept that  the  total  amount  of  outstanding 
mortgages  Insured  shall  not  exceed  $250,- 
000,000. 

ANNUAL   INTEREST   GRANTS   FOR   MORTGAGES    FOR 
REHABIUrATION   FAdLITIES 

Sec.  304.  (a)  To  assist  States  and  public 
or  nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  borrowing  from  other 
sources  for  the  construction  of  rehabUlta- 
tlon facilities,  the  Commissioner,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  313,  may  make  an- 
nual Interest  grants  to  such  agencies. 

(b)  Annual  interest  grants  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  any  rehabUltatlon 
facility  shall  be  made  over  a  fixed  period 
not  exceeding  forty  years,  and  provision  for 
such  grants  shall  be  embodied  in  a  contract 
guaranteeing  their  payment  over  such  pe- 
riod. Each  such  grant  shall  be  in  an  amount 
sufficient  to  reduce  by  4  per  centum  the  net 
effective  Interest  rate  otherwise  payable  on 
the  loan  or  to  equal  one-half  of  such  rate, 
whichever  Is  the  lesser  amount:  Provided, 
That  the  amount  on  which  such  grant  is 
based  shall  be  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

(c)  (1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  i^)pro- 
piiated  to  the  Commissioner  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  payment  of  annual 
Interest  grants  in  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion. 

(2)  Contracts  for  annual  interest  grants 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  entered  Into 
in  an  a^regate  amount  greater  than  is  au- 
thorized in  appropriation  Acts;  and  in  any 
event  the  total  amount  of  annual  interest 
grants  which  may  be  paid  pursuant  of  con- 
tracts entered  into  under  this  section  shall 
grants  which  may  be  paid  pursuant  to  con- 
tracts entered  Into  prior  to  June  30,  1973; 
$2,000,000  with  respect  to  contracts  entered 
into  prior  to  Jime  30,  1974;  and  $4,000,000 
with  respect  to  contracts  entered  Into  prior 
June  30.  1975. 

(3)  Not  more  than  16  per  centum  of  the 
funds  expended  under  this  section  may  be 
used  within  any  one  State  in  any  one  fiscal 
year. 

SPECIAL    PROJECTS   AND    DEMONSTRATIONS 

Sec.  305.  (a)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  under  this  section  for  special  projects 
and  demonstrations  (and  research  and  evalu- 
ation connected  therewith ) .  there  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $22,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  $50,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
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$75,000,000  for  the  flacal  year  andlng  0une  30, 
1978. 

(3)  Of  the  amounts  appropriated  flimuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subaectloii  10  per 
centum,  but  In  no  event  more  tbani  M.OOO,- 
000  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  $0,  1973, 
and  110.000.000  In  each  such  subsequent  fiscal 
year  shall  be  available  only  for  the  purpose 
of  rriftking  grants  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  and  there  is  authorized  tol  be  ap- 
propriated in  each  such  fiscal  ye^r  such 
additional  amount  as  may  be  necessary  to 
equal,  when  added  to  the  amount  ma^  avail- 
able fo^  the  purpose  of  making  granis  under 
subsection,  an  amo\int  of  tS.OOO.OOO  to  be 
available  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  ^une  30, 
1873,  and  $10,000,000  for  each  buc4  subse- 
quent fiscal  year. 

(b)  The  Commissioner,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  313.  shall  make  grants  to 
States  and  public  or  nonprofit  agencies  and 
organizations  for  paying  part  of  the  cost  of 
special  projects  and  demonstrations  (and  re- 
search and  evaluation  in  connectloti  there- 
with) (1)  for  establishing  faculties  «nd  pro- 
viding services  which.  In  the  Judglnent  of 
the  Commissioner,  bold  promise  of  exfiandlng 
or  otherwise  improving  rehabilitation, services 
to  handicapped  Individuals,  especially  those 
with  the  iQost  severe  handicaps.  and|  (3)  for 
applying  new  types  or  patterns  of  {services 
or  devices  (Including  opportunities  jcor  new 
careers  for  handicapped  individuals  iand  for 
other  Individuals  in  programs  servlclrig  hand- 
icapped Individuals),  r 

(c)  The  Commissioner,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  313.  Is  authorized  io  make 

^ants  to  any  State  agency  deslgnatled  pur- 
suant to  a  State  plan  approved  under  section 
101,  or  to  any  local  agency  participating  in 
the  administration  of  such  a  plan,  td  pay  up 
to  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  projects  or 
demonstrations  for  the  provision  <^  voca- 
tional or  comprehensive  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices to  handicapped  Individuals  wbq,  as  de- 
termined In  accordance  with  rules  prescribed 
bjr  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  are  migratory  agri- 
cultural workers  or  seasonal  farmworkers, 
and  to  members  of  their  families  (Whether 
or' not  handicapped)  who  are  with  tQem,  in- 
cluding maintenance  and  transportation  of 
such  individuals  and  members  at  th#lr  fam- 
ilies where  necessary  to  the  rehabilltiitlon  of 
such  Individuals.  Mamtenance  paymants  vax- 
der  this  section  shall  be  consistent  With  any 
maintenance  payments  made  to  othet  handi- 
capped individuals  in  the  State  untfer  this 
Act.  Such  grants  shall  be  conditioned  upon 
satisfactory  assurance  that  in  the  provision 
of  such  services  there  will  be  approp<late  co- 
operation between  the  grantee  and  other 
public  OT  nonprofit  agencies  and  (»ganlza- 
tlons  having  special  skills  and  experience  In 
the  provision  of  services  to  migratory  agri- 
cultural workers,  seasonal  farmworkers,  or 
their  families.  This  subsection  shall  be  ad- 
ministered in  cocMTdinatlon  with  oUker  pro- 
grams serving  migrant  agricultural  wcH'kera 
and  seasonal  farmworkers,  Includihg  pro- 
grams under  title  I  of  the  E3emenliary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  sedtlon  311 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  the 
Migrant  Health  Act,  and  the  Panti  Labor 
Contractor  Registration  Act  of  1963. 

(d)  The  Commissioner  Is  authoi'ized  to 
make  contracts  <»'  Jointly  financed  Coopera- 
tive arrangements  with  employers  land  or- 
ganizations for  the  establishment  of  projects 
designed  to  prepare  handicapped  individuals 
for  gainful  and  suitable  employmentt  In  the 
competitive  labor  market  under  which  handi- 
capped individuals  are  provided  trailing  and 
employment  In  a  realistic  work  setting  and 
such  other  services  (determined  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioner) as  may  be  neceaeary  for  feuch  In- 
dividuals to  continue  to  engage  in  sjch  em- 
ployment. 

(e)  (1)  The  Commissioner  is  autbotlzed,  di- 
rectly or  by  contract  with  State  vccatlonal 


rehabilitation  agencies  or  experts  or  conaolt- 
ants  or  groups  thereof,  to  provide  technical 
assistance  (A)  to  rehabilitation  facilities, 
and  (B)  for  the  purpose  of  removal  of  archi- 
tectural and  transportation  barriers,  to  any 
public  or  nonprofit  agency,  institution,  orga- 
nization 6r  facility. 

(2)  Any  such  experts  or  consultants  shall, 
while  serving  pursuant  to  such  contracts,  be 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  rates 
fixed  by  the  Commissioner,  but  not  exceeding 
the  pro  rata  pay  rate  for  a  person  employed 
as  a  OS-18,  under  section  6332  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  including  traveltime,  and 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for 
persons  In  the  Oovemment  service  employed 
intermittently. 

NATIONAL  CKNTXR  FOR  OKAT -BLIND  TOUTHS  AND 
ADULTS 

Sec.  306.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing and  operating  a  National  Center  for 
Deaf -Blind  Youths  and  Adults,  there  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  t5,000,(XX>  for 
construction,  which  shall  remain  available 
until  expended,  and  $500,000  for  operations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973;  $600,- 
000  for  operations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974;  and  $700,000  for  operations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976. 

(b)  In  order — 

(1)  to  demonstrate  methods  of  (A)  pro- 
viding the  specialized  intensive  services,  and 
ohter  services,  needed  to  rehabilitate  handi- 
capped individuals  who  are  both  deaf  and 
blind,  and  (B)  training  the  professional  and 
allied  personnel  needed  adequately  to  staff 
faculties  specially  designed  to  provide  such 
services  and  training  to  such  personnel  who 
have  been  or  will  be  working  with  deaf- 
blind  Individuals; 

(2)  to  conduct  research  in  the  problenis 
of,  and  ways  of  meeting  the  problems  of  re- 
habilitating, deaf-blind  Individuals;  and 

(3)  to  aid  In  the  conduct  of  related  ac- 
tivities which  will  expand  or  Improve  the 
services  for  or  help  Improve  public  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  deaf -blind  indi- 
viduals; 

the  Commissioner,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  313,  Is  authorized  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  any  public  or  nonprofit 
agency  or  organization  for  payment  by  the 
United  States  of  all  or  part  of  the  costs  of 
the  establishment  and  operation,  including 
construction  and  equipment,  of  a  center  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  handicapped  In- 
dividuals who  are  both  deaf  and  blind,  which 
center  shall  be  known  as  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Deaf -Blind  Youths  and  Adults. 

(c)  Any  agency  or  organization  desiring 
to  enter  into  such  agreement  shall  submit 
a  proposal  therefor  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner,  and  containing  such  information  as 
may  be  prescribed  in  regulations  by  the 
Commissioner.  In  considering  such  proposals 
the  Commissioner  shall  give  preference  to 
proposals  which  (1)  give  promise  of  maxi- 
mum elTectiveness  in  the  organization  and 
operation  of  such  Center,  and  (2)  give  prom- 
ise of  offering  the  most  substantial  skill,  ex- 
perience, and  capability  in  providing  a  broad 
program  of  service,  research,  training,  and 
related  activities  in  the  field  of  rehabilita- 
tion of  deaf-blind  individuals. 

RXHAHLTTATION    CXNTXRS    rOS    DKAT 

nronrmuALs 
Sbc.  307.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  and  contracts  for  the  expansion  and 
improvement  of  vocational  or  comprehensive 
rehabilitation  services  for  deaf  individuals 
(through  the  establishment  of  centers  or 
other  means),  there  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jime  30,  1973;  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal 


year  ending  J\ine  30,  1974;  and  $6,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976.  Funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

(b)  In  order  to— 

(1)  demonstrate  methods  of  (A)  providing 
the  specialized  services  needed  to  rehabilitate 
and  make  maximum  use  of  the  vocational  po- 
tential of  deaf  individuals,  and  (B)  training 
the  specialized  professional  and  allied  per- 
sonnel required  adequately  to  staff  facilities 
designed  to  provide  such  services  and  train- 
ing personnel  who  have  been  or  will  be 
working  with  such  Indlviduala; 

(2)  conduct  research  in  the  nature  and 
prevention  of  the  problems  of  such  deaf  In- 
dividuals and  in  the  rehabilitation  of  these 
individuals;  and 

(3)  improve  the  understanding  of  the  gen- 
eral public,  employers  In  particular,  of  both 
the  assets  and  problems  of  such  deaf  Indi- 
viduals; 

the  Commissioner,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  313,  Is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  or  contracts  with  any  public  or  nonprofit 
agency  or  organization  for  payment  by  tha 
United  States  of  all  or  part  of  the  costs  of 
the  establishment  and  operation,  including 
construction  and  equipment,  of  one  or  more 
centers  for  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
deaf  individuals  whose  maximum  vocational 
potential  has  not  been  achieved,  which  shall 
be  known  as  Rehabilitation  Centers  for  Deaf 
Individuals. 

(c)  Any  agency  or  organization  desiring  to 
receive  a  grant  or  enter  into  a  contract 
under  this  section  shall  submit  a  proposal 
therefor  at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and 
containing  such  information  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed in  regulations  by  the  Commissioner. 
In  considering  such  proposals  the  Conuf^- 
sloner  shall  give  preference  to  proposals 
which  (1)  give  promise  of  mitrimiim  effec- 
tiveness in  the  organization  and  operation  of 
a  Rehabilitation  Center  for  Deaf  Individuals, 
and  (2)  give  promise  of  offering  the  sub- 
stantial caF>ablllty  In  providing  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  service  and  related  research,  train- 
ing, and  other' {u;tlvltles  In  the  field  of  re- 
habilitation of  deaf  individuals  whose  maxi- 
mum vocational  potential  has  not  been 
achieved. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Commissioner  shall  prescribe  regulations 
to— 

"■(1)  provide  a  means  of  determining  the 
population  of  deaf  individuals  whose  maxi- 
mum vocational  potential  has  not  been 
achieved; 

(2)  insure  that,  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  provision  has  been 
made  for  coordination  between  the  agency 
or  organization  receiving  funds  under  this 
section  on  the  one  hand  and  the  State  and 
local  educational  agencies  in  the  area  to  be 
served  on  the  other;  and 

(3)  provide  that  an  advisory  board,  com- 
prised of  qualified  professional  and  expert 
Individuals  in  the  fields  of  rehabilitation  and 
education  of  deaf  individuals,  be  appointed 
to  assure  proper  functioning  of  a  Center 
established  under  this  section  in  accord- 
ance with  Its  stated  objectives  and  to  provide 
assistance  in  professional,  technical,  and 
other  related  areas;  and  that  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  members  of  stich  board  shall  be 
de%f  individuals. 

(e)  To  be  ellRlble  to  receive  vocational  or 
comorehenslve  rehabilitation  services  under 
this  section,  a  deaf  individual  must  be  six- 
teen years  of  aee  or  older,  must  have  reached 
the  aee  at  which  the  commilsory  school  at- 
tendance laws  of  the  State  In  which  he  re- 
sides are  no  longer  applicable  to  him.  and 
must  be  an  individual  whose  maximum  voca- 
tional potential  (as  defined  In  regulations 
which  the  Commissioner  shall  prescribe) 
has  not  been  achieved. 

(f)  Programs  carried  out  under  this  sec- 
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be  coordinated  with  programs 
carried  okt  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  for 
the  Hant  Icapped  within  the  Office  of  Edu- 
order  to  achieve  a  consistent  edu- 
cation atci  rehabilitation  philosophy,  to  pro- 
vide for  continuity  of  services  and  program 
and  to  avoid  \innecessary  dupll- 
Dverlap  of  programs. 
NATiaffAL  czNTzas  roa  spinal  coao  iKXcaiss 
Sec.  30  t.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing and  0  >eratlng  National  Centers  for  Spinal 
Cord  InJ'  irles,  there  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriate I  $8,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973;  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  endl  ig  Jime  30,  1974;  and  $30,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975.  Funds 
approprii  led  under  this  section  shall  remain 
available  until  expended, 
(b)  In  >rder — 

(1)  tf.  help  estatdlsh  national  centers 
with  sp  tclal  competencies  in  providing 
prompt,  complete  vocational  and  compre- 
hensive rehabilitation  services  and  acute 
medical  ( are  to  Individuals  with  spinal  cord 
Injuries; 

(2)  to  assist  in  meeting  the  costs  of  such 
services  t  >  such  Individuals; 

(3)  to  mcourage  and  assist  the  study  and 
developn  ent  of  methods  for  the  provision  of 
such  ser  rices  and,  where  appropriate  and 
desirable  to  carry  out  necessary  related  re- 
search ai  d  training;  and 

(4)  to  develop  new  methods  of  achiev- 
ing coopi  ration  with  and  among  community 
and  othi  r  public  and  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions coiKerned  with  the  problems  of  spinal 
cord  Injf 


the  Coiqinlssloner,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  sactK  1  313,  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
an  agre*  nent  with  any  public  or  nonprofit 
agency  r  organization  to  pay  all  or  part 
of  the  <  36t8  of  the  establlshmet  and  c^>er- 
ation,  1  icluding  construction  and  equip- 
met,  of  lenters  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  aubi  ectlon,  which  centers  shall  be  known 
as  Natlo  iai  Centers  for  Spinal  Cord  Injxiries. 
(c)  Ai  y  agency  or  organization  desiring  to 
enter  im  o  such  a  agreement  shall  submit  a 
proposal  therefor  at  such  time,  in  such  man- 
ner, and  »>ntainlng  such  information  as  may 
be  praeo  ibed  In  regulations  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. ]  n  considering  such  proposals  the 
Commlsi  loner  shall  provide  an  opportunity 
for  aubi  ilsslon  of  comments  by  the  State 
agency  e  Imlnlstering  the  State  plan  under 
section  01,  and  shall  give  preference  to 
proposal!  which  (1)  give  promise  of  maxi- 
mum eS  ictlvenees  in  the  organization  and 


op>e  ratio! 


Cord  InJ'  irles,  and  which  include  provisions 


of    National    Centers    for    Spinal 


(A)  es  ablish,  on  an  appropriate  regional 
basis,  a  i  aultldtsclpllnary  system  of  provid- 
ing vocat  onal  and  comprehensive  rehabilita- 
tion aervj  ■xa,  si>eclflcally  designed  to  meet  the 
special  ni  eds  of  individuals  with  spinal  cord 
injuries  I  ncludlng,  but  not  limited  to,  acute 
medical  ( are  and  periodic  inpatient  or  out- 
patient f(  llowup; 

(B)  de  nonstrate  and  evaluate  the  bene- 
fits to  In  llvlduals  with  spinal  cord  injuries 


served  In, 


\ 


and  the  degree  of  cost  effectlvenees 


of,  such  a  regional  system; 

(C)  di  monstrate  and  evaluate  existing, 
new,  and  improved  methods  and  equipment 
essential  to  the  care,  management,  and  re- 
habllltatt>n  of  indlvldtialB  with  spinal  cord 
Injuries; 

(D)  d^onstrate  and  evaluate  methods 
of  commi  nlty  outreach  for  Individuals  with 
spinal  CO  d  injuries  and  community  educa- 
tion in  CO  onectlon  with  the  problems  of  such 
Indivkiua  s  In  areas  such  as  housing,  trans- 
portation recreation,  employment,  and  com- 
munity w  tivltles. 
and  (2)  I  Ive  promise  of  offering  substantial 
skill,  ezpi  rience,  and  capability  In  providing 
a  ccMUpre  lenslve  program  of  services  and  re- 
lated act  mies  In  the  field  of  rehabilitation 
of  ln<UTl(  iuals  with  spinal  cord  injurlea. 


okants  roa  szbvxces  fob  kmd-stagz 

EKNALOiaBASB 

Ssc.  300.  (a)  Tar  the  purpoae  of  providing 
aerrioes  under  this  section  for  the  treatment 
of  Individuals  suffering  from  end-stage  renal 
disease  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$8,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1973,  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jane  30,  1974;  and  $2S,000,(X)0  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  3,  1975.  Funds  appropriated 
under  this  subsection  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

(b)  From  sums  available  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shaU  make  grants  to  States 
and  public  and  nonprofit  agencies  and  or- 
g^anizations  and  agencies  for  ptaying  i>art  of 
the  cost  of  projects  for  providing  special  serv- 
ices (Including  transplantation  and  dialysis) , 
artificial  kidneys,  and  supplies  necessary  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  Individuals  suffering 
from  end-stage  renal  disease. 

(c)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  In  advance  ot  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment for  services  performed  and  purchases 
made,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and  ahall  be  made  on  such  condltlona 
as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purpKjees  of  this  section. 

REHABIUTATION  SERVICES  FOR  OLDEB  BLIND 
INDIVIDtrALS 

Sec.  310  (a)  For  the  piupose  of  providing 
rehablltatlon  services  to  older  blind  Individ- 
uals, there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973;  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974;  and  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1975. 

(b)  In  order — 

(1)  to  demonstrate  methods  of  (A)  pro- 
viding the  specialized  intensive  services,  as 
well  as  other  services,  needed  to  rehabilitate 
older  blind  individuals,  and  (B)  training  the 
professional  and  allied  p>ersonnel  to  provide 
such  services; 

(2)  to  conduct  research  in  the  problems  of, 
and  ways  of  meeting  the  problems  of  re- 
habilitating older  blind  individuals;   and 

(3)  to  aid  In  the  conduct  of  related  ac- 
tivities which  will  expand  or  improve  the 
services  for,  and  help  improve  public  under- 
standing of,  the  problems  of  older  blind 
individuals, 

the  Commissioner,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  313,  is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  and  contracts  with  States  and  public  and 
nonprofit  agencies  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the 
costs  of  projects  and  demonstrations  (1)  for 
providing  vocational  or  comprehensive  reha- 
bilitation services  to  older  blind  individuals 
which  m  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioner, 
hold  promise  of  expanding  or  otherwise  im- 
proving such  services,  and  (3)  for  applying 
new  types  of  patterns  of  auch  services  or 
devices  to,  or  for  the  benefit  of,  older  blind 
individuals. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  "older  blind  individuals"  mean  indi- 
viduals, age  fifty-five  and  older,  whose  se- 
vere visual  Impairment  makes  gainful  em- 
ployment less  readily  attainable  in  the  light 
of  current  employment  practices. 

NATIONAL   ADVISORY   COUNCIL    ON    REHABILITA- 
TION   OP   HANmCAPPED    INDIVIDtTALS 

Sec.  311.  (a)  There  is  established  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare a  National  Advsory  Council  on  Rehabil- 
itation of  Handicapped  Individuals  (herein- 
after referred  to  In  this  section  as  the  "Coun- 
cil") consisting  of  twenty  members  appoint- 
ed by  the  Commissioners  without  regard  to 
civil  service  laws  shall  be  from  among  per- 
sons who  are  leaders  In  fields  concerned  with 
rehabilitation  or  in  public  affairs,  and  ten 
of  such  twenty  shall  be  selected  from  among 
leading  medical,  educational,  <x  aclenttflc 
authorities  with  outstanding  qualiflcationa  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  handicapped  Indivduala. 
Eight  of  auch  twenty  membera  ahall  be  per- 


aona  who  are  themselves  handicapped  <»' 
who  have  received  vocational  rehabilitation 
services.  Each  such  member  of  the  Council 
shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  yesrs.  ex- 
cept that  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  is  appointed 
ahall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  auch 
term  and  except  that,  of  the  members  first 
appointed,  five  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of 
two  years,  and  five  shall  hold  office  for  a  term 
of  one  year,  as  designated  by  the  Commis- 
sioner at  the  time  of  appointment.  None  of 
such  members  shall  be  eligible  for  reappoint- 
ment \intll  a  year  has  elapsed  after  the  end 
of  his  preceding  term.  The  Council  shall  not 
meet  not  less  than  four  times  a  year  at  the 
call  of  the  Chairman,  who  shall  be  selected 
from  among  its  membership  by  the  members, 
(b)  The  Council  shall — 

(1)  provide  policy  advice  and  consultation 
to  the  Secretary  and  the  Commissioner  on 
the  planning  (including  determinations  of 
priorities),  conduct,  and  review  of  programs 
(including  research  and  training)  authorized 
under  this  Act; 

(2)  review  the  administration  and  opera- 
tion of  vocational  rehabilitation  (including 
research  and  training)  programs  under  this 
Act,  Including  the  effectiveness  of  such  pro- 
grams In  meeting  the  purpoees  for  which 
they  are  established  and  operated  and  the 
Integration  of  research  and  training  activi- 
ties with  service  program  goals  and  priorities, 
make  recommendations  with  respect  thereto, 
and  make  annual  reports  of  its  findings  and 
recommendations  ( Including  recommenda- 
tions for  changes  in  the  provisions  of  this 
Act)  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Commissioner 
for  annual  transmittal  to  the  Congress; 

(3)  advise  the  Secretary  and  the  Commis- 
sioner with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  inde- 
pendent evaluations  of  programs  (including 
research  and  traintag)  carried  out  under  this 
Act;   and 

(4)  provide  such  other  advisory  services  as 
the  Secretary  and  the  Commissioner  may  re- 
quest. 

(c)(1)  Adequate  technical  assistance  and 
support  staff  for  the  CouncU  shall  be  pro- 
vided from  the  Office  for  the  Handicapped, 
the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration, 
or  from  any  other  Federal  agency,  as  the 
Council  may  reasonably  request. 

(2)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  seclton 
$50,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973.  $100,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974,  and  $150,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1976. 

(d)  The  Coimcll  shall  review  the  possible 
duplication  among  vocational  rehabilitation 
programs  and  other  programs  serving  handi- 
capped Individuals  within  the  same  geo- 
graphical areas  and  shall  make  annual  re- 
ports of  the  extent  to  which  unnecessary 
duplication  or  overlap  exists,  together  with 
its  findings  and  recommendations,  concur- 
rently to  the  Commissioner  and  the  Congress. 
In  making  these  reports,  the  Council  shall 
seek  the  opinions  of  persons  familiar  with 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  the  employ- 
ment of  persons  who  have  received  vocation- 
al and  comprehensive  rehabilitation  services 
in  etich  State  as  well  as  persons  familiar  with 
labor,  business  and  Industry,  education  and 
training,  health,  and  manpower  programs. 

(e)  Members  of  the  Council,  while  attend- 
ing meetings  or  conferences  thereof,  or  other- 
wise serving  on  business  of  the  Council,  or 
at  the  request  of  the  Commissioner,  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  rates 
fixed  by  the  Commissioner,  but  not  exceed- 
ing the  dally  pay  rate  for  a  p>erson  employed 
as  a  OS-18  under  section  5332  of  title  6. 
United  States  Code,  Including  traveltime, 
and  whUe  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  exp^enses,  including  i>er  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 6703  of  tlUe  5.  United  States  Code,  for 
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persons  In  the  Government  servlc  s  employed 

Intermittently. 

STATX    ADVISORY    COUNCH^ 

8ac.  312.  (a)  For  the  purposed  of  eatab- 
iHMng  state  Advisory  Councils,  t^ere  Is  au- 
tUorlty  to  be  appropriated  $150^00  for  the 
flacal  year  ending  June  30,  1978.  $600,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3(1.  1974,  and 
•150,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endlqg  June  30, 
1975.  I 

(b)  Any  State  which  receives!  assistance 
\inder  this  Act  may  establish  an^  maintain 
a  State  Advisory  Council,  which  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Ctovemor,  or.  In  the  case  of  a 
State  In  which  members  of  the  SUte  board 
which  governs  vocational  rehabilitation  are 
elected  (Including  election  by  the  State  legls- 
laj^ure ) ,  by  such  board.  I 

.'■(c)(1)  Such  a  State  Advisory  Council  shall 
Include  as  members  persons  who  ve  familiar 
with  problems  of  vocational  rebab^ltatlon  In 
the  State  and  the  admlnlstratloti  of  voca- 
tlenal  rehabilitation  programs,  and  who  are 
experienced  in  the  education  and  {training  of 
handicapped  Individuals;  person*  who  are 
representative  of  labor  and  management,  In- 
cl^idlng  p>ersons  who  have  knowledge  of  the 
eijjployment  of  persons  who  ha'e  received 
vCcatlonal  rehabilitation  services  and  of  the 
employment  of  handicapped  individuals;  and 
Individuals  who  are  handicapped  and  who 
ara  receiving  or  who  have  received  vocational 
rejiabllltatlon  services  and  who  shall  con- 
stitute a  majority  of  the  total  niembershlp 
of  the  State  Advisory  Council. 

,(3)  Such  a  State  Advisory  Cou  icll.  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescrl  }ed  by  the 
Commissioner,  shall — 

(A)   advise   the   Governor   and   the   State 

agency  on   the  development  of.   »nd  policy 

natters   arising    in.    the    admlnli  tratlon    of 

'the  State  plan  approved  pursuant  to  section 

101; 

^B)  advise  with  respect  to  long-range 
plfinnlng  and  studies  to  evaluate  vocational 
refoabUltation  programs,  services,  and  ac- 
tivities assisted  under  this  Act;  anil 

iC)  prepare  and  submit  to  thit  Governor 
through  the  State  agency  having  authority 
over  vocational  rehabilitation  prop'ams,  and 
tO]  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Reha- 
bilitation of  Handicapped  Indivldjaals  estab- 
U^ed  pursuant  to  section  311,  an  annual  re- 
pdrt  of  Its  recommendations,  accoi  apanled  by 
su^h  additional  comments  of  the  J  State  agen- 
cyias  that  agency  deems  appropliate. 

^d)  Upon  the  appointment  of  any  such 
Advisory  Council  the  appointing  authority 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  se;tlon  shall 
Inform  the  Commissioner  of  the  establish- 
ment of,  and  membership  of.  Its  State  Ad- 
visory Council.  The  Commissioner  shall,  upon 
reeeiving  such  Information,  certify  that  each 
such  council  is  In  compliance  witt  the  mem- 
bership requirements  set  forth  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  (1)  of  this  section. 

(e)  Each  such  State  Advisoiy  Council 
shall  meet  within  thirty  days  after  certifica- 
tion has  been  accepted  by  the  Commissioner 
under  subsection  (d)  of  this  suction  and 
select  from  among  Its  membersh  p  a  chair- 
man. The  time,  place,  and  manner  of  subse- 
quent meetings  shall  be  provided  ty  the  rules 
of  the  State  Advisory  CouncU.  except  that 
sTiich  rules  mxist  provide  that  each  such 
council  meet  at  least  four  times  each  year. 
Including  at  least  one  public  meeting  at 
which  the  public  is  given  the  oppjrttmlty  to 
express  views  concerning  vocation;  il  rehabili- 
tation. 

(f )  Each  such  State  Advisory  Council  Is 
authorized  to  obtain  the  services  of  such 
professional,  technical,  and  cler lea.  personnel 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  tn  to  carry 
out  their  functions  under  this  section. 

CKirEa.\L    GRANT    AND    CONTRACT    RE^tTIREMKNTS 

Sec.  313.  (a)  The  provisions  of  t^ls  section 
shall  apply  to  all  projects  (Includ  ng  annual 
Interest  grants)  approved  and  assisted  under 
this   title.   The   Commissioner   stall    insure 


compliance  with  this  section  prior  to  making 
any  grant  or  entering  Into  any  contract  or 
agreement  under  this  title,  except  projects 
authorized  under  sectltHis  302,  309,  311.  and 
312. 

(b)  To  be  approved,  an  application  for 
assistance  for  a  construction  project  under 
this  title  must — 

(1)  contain  or  be  supported  by  reasonable 
assurances  that  (A)  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  twenty  years  after  completion  of  con- 
struction of  the  project  It  will  be  used  as  a 
public  or  nonprofit  facility.  (B)  sufficient 
funds  will  be  available  to  meet  the  non- 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  construction  of 
the  project,  and  (C)  sufficient  funds  will  be 
available,  when  construction  of  the  project 
is  completed,  for  Its  effective  use  for  Its  in- 
tended pvu^Ktee; 

(2)  provide  that  Federal  funds  provided  to 
any  agency  or  organization  under  this  title 
will  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  for  which 
provided  and  In  accordance  with  the  appli- 
cable provisions  of  this  section  and  the  sec- 
tion under  which  such  funds  are  provided; 

( 3 )  provide  that  the  agency  or  organization 
receiving  Federal  funds  under  this  title  will 
make  an  aimual  report  to  the  Commissioner, 
which  he  shall  summarize  and  comment 
upon  In  the  aimual  report  to  the  Congress 
submitted  under  section  504; 

(4)  be  accompanied  or  supplemented  by 
plans  and  specifications  In  which  due  con- 
sideration shall  be  given  to  excellence  of 
architecture  and  design,  and  to  the  Inclu- 
sion of  works  of  art  (not  representing  more 
than  1  per  cent\un  of  the  cost  of  the  project) , 
and  which  comply  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner  related  to  mini- 
mum standards  of  construction  and  equip- 
ment (promulgated  with  particular  emphasis 
on  securing  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Architectural  Barriers  Act  of 
1968  (Public  Law  90-480)),  and  with  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  relating 
to  occupational  health  and  safety  standards 
for  rehabilitation  facilities;   and 

(5)  contain  or  be  supported  by  reason- 
able assurance  that  any  laborer  or  mechanic 
employed  by  any  contractor  or  subcontractor 
In  the  performance  of  work  on  any  construc- 
tion aided  by  payments  pursuant  to  any 
grant  under  this  section  will  be  paid  wages 
at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on 
similar  construction  In  the  locality  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accord- 
ance with  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40 
V3.C.  276a-276a6);  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  to  the  labor 
stadards  sp)eclfled  In  this  paragraph,  the  au- 
thority and  functions  set  forth  in  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  Numbered  14  of  1960  (15  VS.. 
3176)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13, 
1934,  as  amended   (40  U.8.C.  276c). 

(c)  Upon  approval  of  any  application  for  a 
grant  or  contract  for  a  project  under  this 
title,  the  Commissioner  shall  reserve,  from 
any  appropriation  available  therefore,  the 
Eunount  of  such  grant  or  contract  determined 
under  this  title.  In  case  an  amendment  to  an 
approval  application  Is  approved,  or  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  a  project  U  revised  upward, 
any  additional  payment  with  respect  thereto 
may  be  made  from  the  appropriation  from 
which  the  original  reservation  was  made  or 
the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  In  which 
such  amendment  or  revision  Is  approved. 

(d)  If.  within  twenty  years  after  comple- 
tion of  any  construction  project  for  which 
fimds  have  been  paid  under  this  title,  the 
facility  shall  cease  to  be  a  public  or  non- 
profit facility,  the  United  States  shall  be  en- 
titled to  recover  from  the  applicant  or  other 
owner  of  the  facility  the  amount  bearing  the 
same  ratio  to  the  then  value  (as  determined 
by  agreement  of  the  parties  or  by  action 
brought  In  the  United  States  district  court 
for  he  district  in  which  such  facility  is  situ- 
ated) of  the  facility ,  as  the  amount  of  the 
Federal  participation  bore  to  the  coeit  of 
construction  of  such  facility. 


(e)  Payment  of  aasistance  or  reservation  of 
funds  made  pursuant  to  this  title  may  be 
made  (after  necessary  adjustment  on  ac- 
count of  previously  made  overi>ayments  or 
underpayments)  In  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  and  in  such  Installments  and 
on  such  conditions,  as  the  Commissioner  may 
determine. 

(f )  A  project  for  construction  of  a  rehabili- 
tation facility  which  Is  primarily  a  workshop 
may,  where  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
as  necessary  to  the  effective  operation  of  the 
facility,  mcldue  such  construction  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  residential  accommo- 
dations for  use  in  connection  with  the  reha- 
bilitation of  handicapped  Individuals. 

(g)  No  funds  provided  under  this  title  may 
be  used  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  any 
facility  which  Is  or  will  be  used  for  religious 
worship  or  any  sectarian  activity. 

(h)  When  in  any  State,  funds  provided 
under  this  title  will  be  used  for  providing 
direct  services  to  handicapped  individuals  or 
for  establishing  facilities  which  will  provide 
such  services,  such  services  must  be  carried 
out  In  a  manner  not  inconsistent  with  the 
State  plan  approved  pursuant  to  section  101. 

(1)  Prior  to  making  any  g^rant  or  entering 
Into  any  contract  under  this  title,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  afford  retisonahle  opi>qr- 
tunlty  to  the  appropriate  State  agency  or 
agencies  designated  pursuant  to  section  101 
to  comment  on  such  grant  or  contract. 

(J)  With  respect  to  any  obligation  issued 
by  or  on  behalf  of  any  public  agency  for 
which  the  Issuer  has  elected  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  mortgage  Insurance  under  sec- 
tion 303  or  annual  Interest  grants  under  sec- 
tion 304,  the  interest  paid  on  such  obliga- 
tions and  received  by  the  purchaser  thereof 
(or  his  successor  In  interest)  shaU  be  In- 
cluded in  gross  Income  for  the  purposes  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964. 

TITLE  IV— RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING 
OKCLASATION    OF    FURPOSK 

Sec.  400.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
authorize  Federal  assistance  to  State  and 
public  or  nonprofit  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions to— 

(a)  plan  and  conduct  research,  demonstra- 
tions, and  related  activities  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  handlcap|>ed  individuals,  and 

(b)  plan  and  conduct  courses  of  training 
and  related  activities  designed  to  provide  In- 
creased numbers  of  trained  rehabilitation 
personnel,  to  Increase  the  levels  of  skills  of 
such  personnel,  and  to  develop  Improved 
methods  of  providing  such  training. 

AtTTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  401.  (a)  In  order  to  make  grants  and 
contracts  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated: 

(1)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sec- 
tion 402  of  this  title,  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973.  $75,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $100,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  of  which  16  per  centum  In  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1973,  and  25  per  centtun 
In  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years  shall  be 
available  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
activities  under  section  402(b)  (2). 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sec- 
tion 403  of  this  title  $32,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  $50,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jiine  30,  1974,  and 
$76,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975. 

(b)  Funds  appropriated  under  this  title 
shall  remain  available  until  exptended. 

RESEARCH 

Sec  402.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  and  contracts  with 
States  and  public  or  nonprofit  agencies  and 
organizations.  Including  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of 
projects  for  the  piupose  of  planning  and 
conducting    research,    demonstrations,    and 
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relate  I  activities  which  bear  directly  on  the 
devel(  pment  of  methods,  procedures,  and 
devlci  B  to  assist  in  the  provision  of  vocational 
aad  lomprehensive  rehabilitation  services 
to  ha  idlcapped  individuals,  especially  those 
with  >he  most  severe  handicaps,  under  this 
Act.  i  uch  projects  may  Include  medical  and 
other  scientific,  technical,  methodological, 
and  <  ther  investigations  into  the  nature  of 
disab  lity,  methods  of  analyzing  it,  and  re- 
storal  Ive  techniques;  studies  and  analyses 
of  ln<  ustrlal,  vocational,  social,  psychological, 
eoonc  nlc,  and  other  factors  affecting  reha- 
bflita  ion  of  handicapped  individuals;  special 
probli  ms  of  homebound  and  Institutionalized 
indlv  iluals;  studies  and  analyses  of  archl- 
tectu  al  and  engineering  design  adapted  to 
meet  the  sepclal  needs  of  handlcapp>ed  In- 
divid lals;  and  related  activities  which  hold 
prom  Be  of  Increasing  knowledge  and  improv- 
ing n  ethods  m  the  rahlbllltation  of  handl- 
cappi  3  lndlvid\ial8  and  individuals  with  the 
most  levere  handicaps. 

(b)  In  addition  to  carrying  out  projects 
imde  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
Comi  ilssloner  is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  pa  r  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  the  follow- 
ing s]  eclalized  researih  activities; 

(1)  Establlahmei#  and  support  of  Reha- 
bUltailon  Research  and  Traming  Centers  to 
be  o]  erated  in  collaboration  with  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  for  the  purpose  of 
provl  ling  coordinated  and  advanced  pro- 
gram$  of  research  In  rehabilitation  and  train- 
ing 0^  rehabilitation  research  personnel,  in- 
cludt  ig.  but  not  limited  to,  graduate  train- 
ing. I  irants  may  include  funds  for  servloee 
rendt  red  by  such  a  center  to  handicapped 
indiv  duals  In  connection  with  such  research 
and  t  "ainlng  activities. 

(2)  Establishment  and  support  of  Rehablll- 
tatloi  I  Engineering  Research  Centers  to  (A) 
devel  >p  innovative  methods  of  applying  ad- 
vance a  medical  technology,  scientific  achieve- 
ment and  psychological  and  social  knowledge 
to  sAlve  rehabilitation  problems  through 
planalng  and  conducting  research,  including 
coopJirtlve  research  with  public  or  private 
agenaies  and  organizations,  designed  to  pro- 
ducelnew  scientific  knowledge,  equipment, 
and  devices  suitable  for  solving  problems  in 

labllltatlon  of  handicapped  Individuals 
for  reducing  environmental  barriers, 
lo  (B)  cooperate  with  the  Office  for 
fandlcapped  and  State  agencies  deslg- 
pursuant  to  section  101  in  developing 
of  information  exchange  and  coor- 
lon  to  promote  the  prompt  utilization 
rineerlng  and  other  scientific  research 
^st  in  solving  problems  in  the  rehablll- 
of  handlcai>ped  individuals. 
Conduct  of  a  program  for  spinal 
ijury  research  In  support  of  the  Na- 
Centers  for  Spinal  Cord  injuries 
established  pursuant  to  section  308  which 
will  |A)  Insure  dissemination  of  research 
findings  among  all  such  centers,  (B)  provide 
enco^agement  and  support  for  initiatives 
and  dew  approaches  by  Individual  and  insti- 
tutional investigators,  and  (C)  establish  and 
malntam  close  working  relationships  with 
othe^  govermental  and  voluntary  institu- 
tional and  organizations  engaged  in  similar 
effort !,  in  order  to  unify  and  coordinate  scl- 
entlfi  ;  efforts,  encourage  Joint  planning,  and 
prom  >te  the  interchange  of  data  and  reports 
amoi  ;  spinal  cord  injury  Investigators. 

(4)j  Conduct  of  a  program  for  interna- 
tional rehabilitation  research,  demonstra- 
tion, knd  training  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing lew  knowledge  and  methods  In  the 
rehal  liUtatlon  of  handicapped  individuals 
In  tt  B  United  States,  cooperating  with  and 
asslsi  Ing  in  developing  and  sharing  Infor- 
matl  in  found  useful  In  other  nations  in  the 
rehal  llltatlon  of  handicapped  Individuals, 
and  imtiatlng  a  program  to  exchange  ex- 
perts and  technical  assistance  In  the  field  of 
rehal  illitatlon  of  handicapped  individuals 
wlth>other  nations  as  a  means  of  Increasing 
the  1  ivels  of  skill  of  rehabilitation  personnel. 


(c)  The  provisions  of  section  313  shall 
apply  to  assistance  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion, unless  the  context  Indicates  to  the 
contrary. 

TRAINIKO 

Sec.  403.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  and  contracts  with 
States  and  public  or  nonprofit  agencies  and 
organizations,  including  institutions  of 
higher  education,  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of 
projects  for  training,  traineeshipa,  and  re- 
lated activities  designed  to  assist  in  in- 
creasing the  numbers  of  personnel  trained  in 
providing  vocational  and  comprehensive 
rehabilitation  services  to  handicapped  in- 
dividuals and  In  performing  other  functions 
necessary  to  the  development  of  such 
services. 

(b)  In  making  such  grants  or  contracts, 
funds  made  available  for  any  year  will  be 
utilized  to  provide  a  balanced  program  of 
assistance  to  meet  the  medical,  vocational, 
and  other  personnel  training  needs  of  both 
public  and  private  rehabilitation  programs 
and  institutions,  to  Include  projects  In  re- 
habilitation medicine,  rehabilitation  nurs- 
ing, rehabilitation  counseling,  rehabilitation 
social  work,  rehabilitation  psychology,  phys- 
ical therapy,  occupational  therapy,  speech 
pathology  and  audlology,  workshop  and  fa- 
cility administration,  prosthetics  and  or- 
thotics, specialized  personnel  In  services  to 
the  blind  and  the  deaf,  recreation  for  ill  and 
handicapped  Individuals,  and  other  fields 
contributing  to  the  rehabilitation  of  handi- 
capped Indlvldusds,  including  homebound 
and  Institutionalized  individuals  and  handi- 
capped Individuals  virlth  limited  English- 
speaking  ability.  No  grant  shall  be  made 
under  this  section  for  furnishing  to  an  indi- 
vidual any  one  course  of  study  extending  for 
a  period  In  excess  of  four  years. 

REPORTS 

Sec  404.  There  shall  be  Included  In  the  an- 
nual report  to  the  Congress  required  by  sec- 
tion 504  a  full  report  on  the  research  and 
training  activities  carried  out  under  this 
title  and  the  extent  to  which  such  research 
and  training  has  contributed  directly  to  the 
development  of  methods,  procedures,  devices, 
and  trained  personnel  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
vision of  vocational  or  comprehensive  re- 
habilitation services  to  handicapped  individ- 
uals and  those  with  the  most  severe  handi- 
caps under  this  Act. 

TITLE  V— ADMINISTRATION  AND  PRO- 
GRAM AND  PROJECT  EVALUATION 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  500.  (a)  In  carrying  out  his  duties 
under   this   Act,    the    Commissioner   shall — 

(1)  cooperate  with,  and  render  technical 
assistance  (directly  or  by  grant  or  contract) 
to  States  in  matters  relating  to  the  rehabili- 
tation of  handicapped  individuals; 

(2)  provide  short-term  training  and  In- 
struction in  technical  matters  relating  to 
vocational  and  comprehensive  rehabilitation 
services,  Including  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  such  research  fellowships 
and  tralneeships,  with  such  stipends  and  al- 
lowances (including  travel  and  subsistence 
expenses),  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  except 
that  no  such  training  or  Instruction  (or  fel- 
lowship or  scholarship)  shall  be  provided 
any  individual  for  any  one  course  of  study 
for  a  period  in  excess  of  four  years,  and  such 
training,  instruction,  fellowships,  and 
tralneeships  may  be  in  the  fields  of  rehabili- 
tation medicine,  rehabilitation  nursing,  re- 
habilitation counseling,  rehabilitation  social 
work,  rehabilitation  psychology,  physical 
therapy,  occupational  therapy,  speech  pa- 
thology and  audlology,  prosthetics  and 
orthotics,  recreation  for  ill  and  handicapped 
individuals,  and  other  specialized  fields,  con- 
tributing to  the  rehabilitation  of  handi- 
capped individuals;  and 

(3)  disseminate  Information  relating  to 
vocational  and  comprehensive  rehabilitation 


services,  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause 
of  the  rehabilitation  of  handicapped  In- 
dividuals and  their  greater  utilization  in 
gainful  and  suitable  employment. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
nilea  and  regulations  governing  the  admin- 
istration of  this  title  and  titles  VI  and  vn  of 
this  Act,  and  to  delegate  to  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  such  of  his 
powers  and  duties  under  such  titles,  except 
the  making  of  rules  and  regulations,  as  he 
finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  such  titles.  Such  rules  and  regulations,  as 
well  as  those  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administra- 
tion under  titles  I,  n,  HI.  and  IV  of  this 
Act  shall  be  published  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, on  at  least  an  Interim  basis,  no  later 
than  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  (directly 
or  by  grants  or  contracts)  to  conduct  studies, 
investigations,  and  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  thU  Act,  and  to  make 
reports,  with  respect  to  abUities,  aptitudes, 
and  capacities  of  handicapped  individuals, 
development  of  their  potentialities,  their 
utilization  in  gainful  and  suitable  employ- 
ment, and  with  respect  to  architectural, 
transportation,  and  other  environmental  and 
attltudlnal  barriers  to  their  rehabUltatlon, 
including  the  problems  of  hcwnebound,  in- 
stitutionalized, and  older  blind  IndlvlduaU. 

(d)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  Included  for 
each  fiscal  year  In  the  approprUtlon  for  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  administer 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(e)  In  carrying  out  their  duties  under  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  and  the  Commissioner,  re- 
spectively, shall  Insure  the  maximum  coor- 
dination and  consultation,  at  both  national 
and  local  levels,  with  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  and  his  designees  with  re- 
spect to  programs  for  and  relating  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  disabled  veterans  carried 
out  under  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

(f)  With  respea  to  the  administration  of 
the  program  authorized  by  section  309,  the 
Secretary  shall  insure  that  the  provision  of 
services  under  such  section  U  coordinated 
with  similar  services  provided  or  paid  for 
under  health  programs  pursuant  to  other 
Federal  laws. 

PROGRAM  AND  PROJECT  EVALUATION 

Sec  501.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  meas- 
ure and  evaluate  the  Impact  of  all  programs 
authorized  by  this  Act,  In  order  to  determine 
their  effectiveness  in  achieving  stated  goals 
In  general,  and  in  relation  to  their  cost,  their 
Impact  on  related  programs,  and  their  struc- 
ture and  mechanisms  for  delivery  of  services. 
Including,  where  appropriate,  comparisons 
with  appropriate  control  groups  composed  of 
persons  who  have  not  participated  In  such 
programs.  Evaluations  shall  be  conducted  by 
persons  not  Immediately  involved  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  or  project  eval- 
uated. 

(2)  In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities  un- 
der this  subsection,  the  Secretary,  In  the 
case  of  research,  demonstrations,  and  related 
activities  carried  out  under  section  402.  shall, 
after  taking  into  consideration  the  views  of 
State  agencies  designated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 101,  on  an  annual  basis — 

(A)  reassess  priorities  to  which  such  ac- 
tivities should  be  directed;  and 

(B)  review  present  research,  demonstra- 
tion, and  related  activities  to  determine,  in 
terms  of  the  purpose  specified  for  such  ac- 
tivities by  subsection  (a)  of  such  section 
402,  whether  and  on  what  basis  such  activi- 
ties should  be  continued,  revised  or  termi- 
nated. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  12  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 
on  each  April  1  thereafter,  prepare  and  fur- 
nish to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  a  complete  report  on  the  deter- 
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mlQfttlon  and  review  carried  out  unqer  para- 
grapib  (2)  of  tbls  subsection,  togettier  with 
such  recommendatlonB,  including  kny  rec- 
onuaendatlons  for  additional  legislation,  as 
he  deems  appropriate.  j 

(b)  Effective  after  June  30,  197^,  before 
fundd  for  the  programs  and  project^  covered 
by  this  Act  are  released,  the  Secretary  shall 
develop  and  publish  general  standards  for 
evaluation  of  the  program  and  project  effec- 
tiveness In  achieving  the  objective*  of  this 
Act.  He  shall  consider  the  extent  tjo  which 
such  standahls  have  been  met  In  deciding. 
In  accordance  with  procedures  set  forth  In 
subsections  (b).  (c),  and  (d)  of  section  101, 
wbett^r  to  renew  or  supplement  &nanclal 
assistance  authorized  under  any  seictlon  of 
this  ArtrRep<Mts  submitted  pursuanjt  to  sec- 
Uon  6i04  shall  describe  the  actions  taken  as 
a  result  of  these  evaluations.  i 

(c)  In  carrying  out  evaluations  ui^der  this 
title,  the  Secretary  shall,  whenever  boeslble. 
arrange  to  obtain  the  specific  views  of  per- 
sons participating  In  and  served  by  programs 
and  projects  assisted  under  this  A*t  about 
such  programs  and  projects.  I 

(d)  The  Secretary  shaU  publish  the  results 
of  evaluative  research  and  summaries  of 
evaluations  of  program  and  project  impact 
and  effectiveness  no  later  than  ninety  days 
after  the  completion  thereof.  The  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Congress  copies  of  all  such  research 
studies  and  evaluation  summaries.  | 

(e)  The  Secretary  shaU  take  the  riecessary 
action  to  ass\ire  that  all  studies,  evaluations, 
proposals,  and  data  produced  or  developed 
with  assistance  under  this  Act  shalli  become 
the  pn^perty  of  the  United  States.     , 

jOBTAZKINC    INFORMATION    moK 
I  FEOCRAL    ACENCIXS 

Sec  ^.  Such  Information  as  the  aecretary 
may  deem  necessary  for  purposes  of  Ihe  eval- 
uations conducted  under  this  title  jshall  be 
made  avaUable  to  him,  upon  requesi  by  the 
agendas  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernmeQt. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    Al»PROPRIATlaN8 

Sec.  803.  There  Is  authorized  to  b*  appro- 
prlat«di  such  sums  as  the  Secretary  pnay  re- 
quire, but  not  to  exceed  an  amount  bqual  to 
one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  the  frinds  ap- 
proprlaited  under  titles  I.  U,  HI,  and  IV  of 
this  Act  or  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jute  30,  1973,  »1.000,000  for  t^e  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974,  and  •1.500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  io,  1975, 
whichever  is  greater,  to  be  available  to  con- 
duct program  suid  project  evaluations  as  re- 
quired by  this  title. 

j  REPORTS 

Szc.  S04.  Not  later  than  one  huntlred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  close  of  eafh  fiLScal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  an^  submit 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  a  full 
and  complete  report  on  the  activities  carried 
out  under  this  Act.  Such  annusd  reports  shall 
Ir^Iude  (1)  statistical  data  reflectlttg,  with 
tlfe  maximum  feasible  detail,  vocational  and 
comprehensive  rehabilitation  services  pro- 
vided handicapped  Individuals  duqing  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  (3)  speclflcallf  distin- 
guish among  rehabilitation  closurti  attrib- 
utable to  physical  restoration,  placepient  In 
competitive  employment,  extended '  or  ter- 
minal employment  In  a  sheltered  ^qorkahop 
or  rehabilitation  faculty,  employm^t  as  a 
homemftker  or  unpaid  family  worker,  and 
provision  of  comprehensive  rehafapltatlon 
service^,  and  (3)  Include  a  detailed! evalua- 
tion of  services  provided  with  Mslstanoe 
imder  tlUe  I  of  this  Act  to  those  ^^th  the 
most  severe  handicaps  and  of  comprehensive 
rehabilitation  services  provided  pursuant  to 
title  n  of  this  Act. 

\       SBZLTZRKD    WORKSBOP    8TTTDT 

Sxc.  508.  (a)  The  Secretarjr  shall  Iconduct 
an  ongbial  study  of  the  role  of  sheltered 


workshops  in  the  rehabilitation  and  employ- 
ment of  handicapped  Utdlvlduals,  including  a 
study  of  wage  payments  In  sheltered  work- 
shops. The  study  shall  Incorporate  guide- 
lines which  are  consistent  wXth  criteria  pro- 
vided In  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the 
United  States  Senate  or  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  or  both. 

(b)  The  study  shall  Include  site  visits  to 
sheltered  workshops,  interviews  with  handi- 
capped trainees  or  clients,  and  consultations 
with  interested  Individuals  and  groups  and 
State  agencies  designated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 101. 

(0)  Any  contracts  awarded  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  all  or  part  of  this  body  shall 
not  be  meule  with  Individuals  or  groups  with 
a  financial  or  other  direct  Interest  In  shel- 
tered workshops. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress his  findings  and  recommendations  with 
respect  to  such  study  within  twenty-four 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

TITLE  VI — OFFICE  FOR  THE  HANDI- 
CAPPED 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF    OFFICE 

Sec.  600.  There  is  established  within  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  In  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  an  Office  for 
the  Handicapped  (hereinafter  In  this  title 
referred  to  as  the  "Offlce").  The  Office  shall 
be  headed  by  a  Director,  who  shall  serve  as  a 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  and  shall 
report  directly  to  him.  and  shall  be  provided 
such  personnel  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  functions  set  forth  In  section  601.  In 
selecting  personnel  to  fill  all  positions  In  the 
Offlce,  the  Secretary  shall  give  special  em- 
phasis to  qualified  handicapped  Individuals. 

rtTNCTION    OF    OFFICE 

Sec.  601.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Offlce,  with  the  assistance  of  agencies  within 
the  Department,  other  departments  and 
agencies  within  the  Federal  Ctovemment. 
handicapped  Individuals,  and  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  and  organizations,  to — 

(1)  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Secretary, 
for  submission  to  the  Congress  within  18 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  a  long-range  projection  for  the  provision 
of  comprehensive  services  to  handicapped  in- 
dividuals and  for  programs  of  research,  evalu- 
ation, and  training  related  to  such  services 
and  individuals: 

(2)  analyze  on  a  continuing  basis  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary,  for  inclusion  in  his  re- 
port submitted  under  section  604,  a  report 
on  the  results  of  such  analysis,  program  oper- 
ation to  determine  consistency  with  applica- 
ble provisions  of  law,  progress  toward  meet- 
ing the  goals  and  priorities  set  forth  in  the 
projection  required  under  clause  ( 1 ) ,  the 
effectiveness  of  all  programs  providing  serv- 
ices to  handicapped  individuals,  and  the 
elimination  of  unnecessary  duplication  and 
overlap  in  such  programs  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary; 

(3)  encourage  coordinated  and  cooperative 
planning  designed  to  produce  maximum  ef- 
fectiveness, sensitivity,  and  continuity  in  the 
provision  of  services  for  handicapped  indi- 
viduals by  all  programs  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary; 

(4)  provide  assistance  (including  staff  as- 
sistance) to  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  RebablUtatlon  of  the  Handicapped  estab- 
lished by  section  311  of  this  Act,  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  established  by  section  604  of 
the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  (title 
VI,  Public  Law  91-330) ,  and  other  commit- 
tees advising  the  Secretary  on  programs  for 
handicapped  Individuals: 

(6)  develop  means  of  promoting  the  prompt 
utilization  of  engineering  and  other  sdentiflc 
research  to  assist  in  solving  problems  in  edu- 
cation (including  promotion  of  the  develop- 


ment of  currlculums  stressing  barrier  free 
design  and  the  adoption  of  such  currlculums 
by  schools  of  architecture,  design,  and  engi- 
neering) ,  health,  employment,  rehabilitation, 
architectural  and  transportation  barriers,  and 
other  areas  so  as  to  bring  about  the  full  Inte- 
gration of  handicapped  individuals  into  all 
aspects  of  society; 

(6)  provide  a  central  clearinghouse  for 
Information  and  resource  availability  for 
handicapped  Individuals  through  (A)  the 
evaluation  of  systems  within  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government,  public  and  private  agencies  and 
organizations,  and  other  sources,  which  pro- 
vide (1)  information  and  data  reg^to-ding  the 
location,  provision,  and  availability  of  serv- 
ices and  programs  for  tiandlcapped  individ- 
uals, regarding  research  and  recent  medical 
and  scientific  developments  bearing  on  handi- 
capping conditions  (and  their  prevention, 
amelioration,  causes,  and  cures) ,  and  regard- 
ing the  current  numbers  of  handicapped  indi- 
viduals and  their  needs,  and  (11)  any  other 
such  relevant  information  and  data  which 
the  Office  deems  necessary:  and  (B)  utilizing 
the  results  of  such  evaluation  and  existing 
Information  systems,  the  development  within 
such  Department  of  a  coordinated  system  of 
information  and  data  retrieval,  which  wUl 
have  the  capacity  and  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide general  and  specific  Information  regard- 
ing the  information  and  data  referred  to  in 
subclause  (A)  of  this  clause  to  the  Congress, 
public  and  private  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions, handicapped  individuals  and  their 
famill^,  professionals  in  fields  serving  such 
Individuals,  and  the  general  public;  and 

(7)  carry  out  such  additional  advisory 
functions  and  responsibilities,  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  as  may  be 
assigned  to  it  by  the  Secretary  or  the  Pres- 
ident, except  that  such  function  or  any 
other  f unctlrai  carried  out  under  clauses  ( 1 ) 
through  (6)  of  this  section  shall  not  include 
budgetary,  policy,  or  program  control  by  the 
Office  over  any  program. 

ATTTHORIZATION   OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  603.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  canying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  tl,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973.  91, 600 .000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974,  and  t3,000.000  for  the 
fiscal   year  ending  June  30,   1975. 

TITLE  VII  KHSCELLANEOUS 

EFFECT   ON   EXISTING    LAWS 

Sec.  700.  The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
(29  UJS.C.  31  et  seq.)  is  repealed  ninety  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
references  to  such  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  in  any  other  provision  of  law  shall,  ninety 
days  after  such  date,  be  deemed  to  be  refer- 
ences to  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1972.  Un- 
expended appropriations  for  carrying  out  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  may  be  made 
available  to  carry  out  this  Act,  as  directed  by 
the  President.  Approved  State  plans  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  approved  projects,  and 
contractual  arrangements  authorized  under 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  will  be  rec- 
ognized vmder  comparable  provisions  of  this 
Act  so  that  there  is  no  disruption  of  on- 
going activities  for  which  there  is  continuing 
authority. 

rCDKRAI.  XNTERAOXNCT  COMMITTKE  ON 
HANOICAFFSD  BMPIXITXRS 

Sec.  701.  (a)  There  is  established  within 
the  Federal  Government  an  Interagency 
Committee  on  Handicapped  Employees 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Committee") .  comprised  of  the  following  (or 
their  designees  whose  positions  are  Execu- 
tive Level  IV  or  higher) :  the  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  Secretaries  of  Labor 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
the  heads  of  snch  other  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  as  the  President  may  designate. 
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Tte  dialrman  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  Kn^loyment  of  the  Handicapped  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Mental  Retardation  shall  serve  as  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Interagency  Committee,  and 
the  Sectary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare sBaU  serve  as  Chairman,  and  the  Chair- 
man (K  the  Civil  Service  Commission  shall 
serve  4s  Vice-chairman,  of  the  Committee. 
The  resources  of  such  President's  Committees 
shall  bfe  made  fully  available  to  the  Commit- 
tee established  pursuant  to  this  section.  The 
Commissioner  shall  serve  as  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  file  Committee.  It  shall  be  the  purpose 
and  fijnction  of  the  Committee  to  Insure, 
througti  the  establishment  of  affirmative  ac- 
tion pigrams,  the  adequacy  of  hiring,  place- 
ment, knd  advancement  practices  with  re- 
spect \p  handicapped  individuals,  by  each 
departftient,  agency,  and  instrumentaUty  in 
the  e»cutlve  branch  of  Government,  and 
that  thfc  special  needs  of  such  individuals  are 
l>elng  ^et. 

(b)  tach  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
mentality In  the  executive  branch  shall, 
within  pne  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the 
date  ofjenactment  of  this  Act,  submit  to  the 
Committee  an  affirmative  action  program 
plan  ta>  the  hiring,  placement,  and  advance- 
ment a{  handicapped  individuals  in  such  de- 
partment, agency,  or  Instrumentality.  Such 
plan  Bhkll  include  a  description  of  the  extent 
to  whl^  and  methods  whereby  the  special 
needs  af  handicapped  employees  are  being 
met.     I 

(c)  '^e  Committee  shall  develop  and  rec- 
ommenfl  to  the  Secretary  for  referral  to  the 
appropriate  State  agencies,  policies  and  pro- 
cedurea  which  will  facilitate  the  hiring, 
placement,  and  advancement  in  employment 
of  tndl^duals  who  have  received  rehabilita- 
tion sefvices  under  State  vocational  reba- 
bilitatlii  programs,  veterans'  programs,  or 
any  otiier  program  for  handicapped  individ- 
uals, including  the  promotion  of  Job  oppor- 
tunities for  such  individuals.  The  Secretary 
shall  encourage  such  State  agencies  to  adopt 
and  im^ement  such  policies  and  procedures. 

(d)  |Tie  Committee  shall,  on  June  30. 
1974,  aild  at  the  end  of  each  subsequent  fis- 
cal yeaij  make  a  complete  report  to  the  ap- 
proprlatje  committees  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  practices  of  hiring,  placement, 
and  advancement  of  handicapped  individ- 
uals byieach  department,  agency,  and  in- 
strumentality and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
afflrmat^e  action  programs  required  by  sub- 
section |(b)  of  this  section,  together  with 
recomn^datlons  as  to  legislation  or  other 
appropriate  action  to  insure  the  adequacy 
of  such  practices.  Such  report  shall  also  in- 
clude a  description  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Committee's  activities  under  subsection  (c) 
of  tills  E4ctlon. 

(e)  Aft  Individual  who,  as  a  part  of  his 
IndlTldimllzed  written  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram unBer  a  State  plan  approved  under  this 
Act,  pasicipates  In  a  program  of  unpaid 
work  experience  in  a  Federal  agency,  shall 
not,  by  ^ason  thereof,  be  considered  to  be  a 
Federal  employee  or  to  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions M  law  relating  to  Federal  employ- 
ment, Iriludlng  those  relating  to  hours  of 
work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave,  unem- 
ploymeni  compensation,  and  Federal  em- 
ployee b«ieflts. 

(f)  (1)1  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
SecretarV  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
are  aut^rlzed  and  directed  to  cooperate 
with  theiPresidenfs  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped  in  carrying  out  its 
function^ 

(2)  TlAre  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  lalarles  anhd  expenses  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Gbmmlttee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapbed  $1,260,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  jjne  30,  1974.  In  selecting  person- 
nel to  fil  all  positions  on  the  President's 
Commlttoe  on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped, special  consideration  shall  be  given 


to  qualifl  d  handicapped  Individuals. 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  ntANSPORTATION 
AND  HOT7SING  FOR  HANDICAPPED  INDITO)- 
UALS 

SEC.  702.  (a)  There  Is  established  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare a  National  Commission  on  Transporta- 
tion and  Housing  for  Handicapped  Individ- 
uals, consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (or  his  designee), 
who  shall  be  Chairman,  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  (or  their  respective  designees), 
and  not  more  tlian  fifteen  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws.  The  fifteen  appointed  members 
shall  be  representative  of  the  general  public, 
of  handicapped  individuals,  and  of  private 
and  professional  groups  having  an  interest 
in,  and  able  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of. 
the  transportation  and  housing  problems 
which  impede  the  rehabilitation  of  handi- 
capped individuals. 

(b)  The  Commission,  in  consultation  with 
the   Architectural   and   Transportation   Bar- 
riers Compliance  Board  established  pursuant 
to  section  703,  shaU   (1)(A)   determine  how 
and  to  what  extent  transportation  barriers 
impede  the  mobility  of  handicapped   indi- 
viduals and   aged   handicapped   individuals 
and  consider  ways  in  which  travel  expenses 
In  connection  with  transportation  to  an  from 
work  for  handicapped  individuals  can  tx  met 
or  subsidized  when  such  individuals  are  un- 
able to  use  mass  transit  systems  or  need  spe- 
cial equipment  in  private  transportation,  and 
(B)    consider  the  housing  needs  of  handi- 
capped   individuals:     (3)     determine    what 
measures  are  being  taken,  especially  by  pub- 
lic and  other  nonprofit  agencies  and  groups 
having  an  Interest  in  and  a  capacity  to  deal 
with  such  problems,  (A)  to  eliminate  barriers 
from  public  transportation  systems  (includ- 
ing vehicles  used  in  such  systems),  and  to 
prevent   their   Incorporation   in   new  or  ex- 
panded transportation  systems  and    (B)    to 
make   housing   avaUable   and   accessible    to 
handicapped  individuals  or  to  meet  sheltered 
housing  needs;   and   (3)    prepare  plans  and 
proposals  for  such  further  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  the  goals  of  adequate  transpor- 
tation and   housing  for  handicapped   indi- 
viduals, including  proposals  for  bringing  to- 
gether In  a  cooperative  effort,  agencies,  or- 
ganizations, and  groups  already  working  to- 
ward such  goals  or  whose  cooperation  is  es- 
sential to  effective  and  comprehensive  action. 

(c)  TTie  Commission  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point such  special  advisory  and  technical 
experts  and  consultants,  and  to  establish 
such  committees,  as  may  l>e  useful  In  carry- 
ing out  its  functions,  to  make  studies,  and  to 
contract  for  studies  or  demonstrations  to  as- 
sist it  in  performing  Its  functions.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  make  available  to  the  Commis- 
sion such  technical,  administrative,  and 
other  assistance  as  It  may  require  to  carry 
out  its  functions. 

(d)  Appointed  members  of  the  Commission 
and  special  advisory  and  technical  experts 
and  consultants  appointed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)  shall,  while  attending  meetings 
or  conferences  thereof  or  otherwise  serving 
on  business  of  the  Commission,  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  the  daUy  pay 
rate,  for  a  person  employed  as  a  GS-18  under 
section  5332  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  in- 
cluding traveltlme  and  while  so  serving  away 
from  their  homes  or  regrular  places  of  busi- 
ness they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  as 
authorized  by  section  6703  of  such  title  6  for 
persons  in  the  Oovemment  service  employed 
intermittently. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  prepare  two  final 
reports  of  Its  activities.  One  such  report 
shall  be  on  its  activities  in  the  field  of  trans- 
portation carriers  of  handicapped  individ- 
uals, and  the  other  such  report  shall  be  on 


its  activities  In  the  field  of  the  housing  needs 
of  handicapped  individuals.  The  Coirjnlsslon 
shall,  prior  to  January  1,  1975,  submit  each 
such  report,  together  with  its  recommenda- 
tions for  further  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  to  the  Secretary  for  transmit- 
tal by  him,  together  with  his  recommenda- 
tions, to  the  President  and  the  Congress.  The 
Commission  shall  also  prepare  for  such  sub- 
mission an  interim  report  of  its  activities  In 
each  such  field  within  eighteen  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  such 
additional  Interim  reports  as  the  Secretary 
may  request. 

(f)  The  Commission  shall  on  a  frequent 
and  continuing  basis,  provide  to  the  Archi- 
tectural and  Transportation  Barriers  Com- 
pliance Board  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 703,  such  data  and  Information  as  it 
has  acquired  or  developed  during  the  course 
of  Its  investigations  and  studies  and  such 
reports  as  it  has  submitted  under  subsection 
(e)  of  this  section.  Such  Board  shall  also 
provide  to  the  Commission  such  data  and 
Information  acquired  by  it  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  reasonably  request. 

ARCHITECTCRAL    AND    TRANSPORTATION    BARRIERS 
OOMPLIANCX    BOARD 

Sec.  703.  (a)  There  is  established  within 
the  Federal  Govemmentr  the  Architectural 
and  Transp>ortatlon  Barriers  Compliance 
Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Board")  which  shaU  be  composed  of  the 
heads  of  each  of  the  following  departments 
or  agencies  (or  their  designees  whose  posi- 
tions are  Executive  Level  IV  or  higher) : 

(1)  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare: 

( 2 )  Department  trf  Transportation : 

(3)  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment; 

(4)  Department  of  Labor; 

(5)  Department  of  the  Interior: 

(6)  General  Services  Administration; 

(7)  United  States  Postal  Services;  and 

(8)  Veterans'  Administration, 
(b)   It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Board 

to:  (1)  insure  compliance  with  the  standards 
prescribed  by  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment pursuant  to  the  Architectural  Barriers 
Act  of  1988  (Public  Law  90-480) .  as  amended 
by  the  Act  of  March  5,   1970   (PubUc  Law 
91-206):   (3)  investigate  and  examine  alter- 
native approaches  to  the  architectural,  trans- 
portation, and  attltudlnal  barriers  confront- 
ing   handicapped     individuals,     particularly 
with  respect  to  public  buildings  and  monu- 
ments, paries  and  parklands,  public  trans- 
pcKtatlon  (Including  air,  water,  and  surface 
transportation   whether   interstate,   foreign, 
intrastate,  or  local),  and  residential  and  In- 
stitutional   housing:     (3)     determine    what 
measures  are  being  taken  by  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  and  by  other  public 
or  nonproilt  agencies  to  eliminate  the  bar- 
riers described  in  clause  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion;   (4)    promote  the  use  of  the  Interna- 
tional Acceaslbillty  Sjrmbol  in  aU  public  fa- 
cilities that  are  In  compliance  with  the  stand- 
ards prescribed  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  pursuant  to  the 
Architectural  Barriers  Act  of  1968:  (5)  make 
reports  to  the  President  and   to  Congress, 
which  shall  describe  In  detail  the  resiilts  erf 
its  Investigations  under  clauses  (2)  and  (3) 
of  this  subsection:  and  (6)  make  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  to  the  Congress  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  and  administration  as 
it  deems  necessary  or  desirable  to  eliminate 
the  barriers  described  in  clause  (2)   of  this 
subsection. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  under 
this  section,  the  Board  shall  conduct  inves- 
tigations, hold  public  hearings,  and  issue 
such  orders  as  It  deems  necessary  to  insure 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Acts 
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carrying 


clt«d  Iti  subsection   (b).  The  proiftalona  of 

subchapter  n  of  chapter  6,  and  chapter  7 

or  title  5,  United  States  Code,  shallj 

procedures  under  this  section,  and 

of  compliance  issued  by  the  Board 

a  final  order  for  purposes  of  Judicial  review 

(d)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  abpolnt  as 
many  bearing  examiners  as  are  necessary  for 
proceedings  required  to  be  conductjed  vmder 
this  sA:tlon.  The  provisions  applicable 
hearing  examiners  appointed  und^r  section 
310S  of  title  5.  United  States  Cc^de,  shall 
apply  to  hearing  examiners  appointed  under 
this   subsection 

(e)  The  departments  or  agencle 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  s 
available  to  the  Board  such  tech: 
mlnlstratlve,  or  other  assistance 
require  to  carry  out  Its  functions 
section,  and  the  Board  may  appo 
the  terms  and  conditions  speciflei 
section   (d)    of  section  702,  such 
vlsers.  technical  experts,  and  cons 
it  deems  necessary  to  assist  It  1 
out  Its  functions  under  this  section. 

(f)  The  Board  shall,  at  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year,  report  Its  activities  during  the 
preceding  yekr  to  the  Congress.  Svcb  report 
shall  linclude  an  assessment  of  tha  extent  of 
compliance  with  the  Acts  cited  In  «ubsectlon 
(b)  of  this  section,  along  with  a  description 
and  analysis  of  Investigations  made  and  ac- 
tions .taken  by  the  Board,  and  tbe  reports 
and  recommendations  described  in  clauses 
(4)  an^  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  ol  this  sec- 
tion. ,  ] 

(g)  (There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  duties 
and  functions  of  the  Board  under  this  sec- 
tion 9500.000  for  the  fiscal  year  eroding  June 
30.49f73;  (LSOCOOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974:  and  $1,500,000  fori  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

EMPLOTICZNT     XnTOR     rXDKEAL    C<  INTRACTS 

Sec.  704.  (a)  Any  contract  In  excess  of 
$2,500  entered  Into  by  any  Fedeial  depart- 
ment or  agency  for  the  procuremf nt  of  per- 
sonal property  and  nonpersonal  sa^lces  (In- 
cluding construction)  for  the  Un  ted  States 
shall  contain  a  provision  requiring  that,  tn 
employing  persons  to  carry  out  such  con- 
tract the  party  contracting  with  the  United 
Stateij  shall  take  affirmative  action  to  em- 
ploy and  advance  In  employment  qualified 
handicapped  individuals  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 7(7).  The  provisions  of  tfis  section 
shall  apply  to  any  subcontract  lb  excess  of 
•3.500  "entered  Into  by  a  prime  contractor 
In  car^ring  out  any  contract  for  tl  le  procure- 
ment of  personal  property  and  nonpersonal 
services'  (Including  construct  loo )  for  the 
Unllied  States.  The  President  sliall  Imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  this  section  by  pro- 
mulgating regulations  within  i^lnety  days 
alter  the  date  of  enactment  of  thlis  section. 

(b)  If  any  handicapped  Individual  believes 
any  contractOT  has  failed  or  refuses  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  his  contract  with 
the  United  States,  relating  to  employment 
of  handicapped  individuals,  sucb  individual 
may  file  a  complaint  with  the  Devartment  of 
Labor.  The  Department  shall  pfomptly  In- 
vestigate sucb  complaint  and  shall  take  such 
action  thereon  as  the  facts  and  clilcxunstances 
wairant  consistent  with  the  te: 
contract  and  the  laws  and  rei 
pllcable  thereto. 

(c)  The  requirements  of  this 
be  waived,  in  whole  or  In  part, 
dent  with  respect  to  a  partlcul: 
subcontract.  In  accordance  wit: 
set  forth  In  regulations  which  he  shall  pre- 
scribe, when  he  determines  that!  special  cir- 
cumstances in  the  national  interest  so  re^ 
quire  and  states  in  writing  bis 

,^    such  determination. 

'         NONDISCRIMINATION    UNDni    KEDAaL    GRANTS 

Sxc.   705.   No  otherwise   qualfled   h&ndl 
capped  Individual  In  the  Unite  1  States, 
defined  In  section  7(7) .  shall,  sol*  ly  by  reason 


of  his  handlci^),  be  excluded  from  the  par- 
ticipation in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or 
be  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance. 

APPaOPaXATIONS    FOR    FISCAL    TEAR     1S73 

Sec.  706.  The  paragraph  entitled  "Social 
and  RehabUitatlon  Services"  of  chapter  IV 
of  the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act.  1973 
(Public  Law  92-807)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  103"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "section  110"  each  place  it  appears  and 
striking  out  "section  104"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  120". 
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The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  concurring  in  the  House 
amendment  with  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  2  minutes  of  my  time  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont. 
y^  STAPTORD.  I  appreciate  the  as- 
sistant majority  leader  yielding  to  me. 
Mr.  President,  the  amendments  which 
we  are  offering  to  the  House-passed  ver- 
sion of  S.  7  seek  to  reduce  the  dollar 
amounts   and  other  technical   changes 
that  we  felt  were  necessary  to  make  S.  7 
acceptable. 

The  Senate  has  come  a  long  way  to 
meet  the  objections  of  the  President  by 
cutting  some  $2.2  billion  off  the  Senate- 
passed  version  of  S.  7  and  approximately 
$22  million  off  the  House-passed  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  program.  That  Is 
to  say.  we  now  have  a  bill  which  more 
closely  approximates  the  money  amounts 
requested  by  the  administration. 

In  making  the  compromise  in  the 
money,  the  committee  wsis  painfully 
aware  that  while  this  money  can  be 
used  effectively,  the  changes  that  we 
have  made  in  the  basic  program  des- 
perately need  to  be  enacted.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  President  will  be  able  to 
accept  our  accommodation  and  will  sign 
this  bill  into  law  immediately. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  to  one  matter,  specifically  an 
amendment  offered  to  the  House  floor 
which  would  allow  the  heads  of  agencies 
or  their  delegates  to  waive  requirements 
of  section  704  of  the  Senate  bill. 

This  amendment,  if  left  imchanged. 
would  adversely  effect  the  intent  of 
Congress  which  is  so  basic  to  this  leg- 
islation; that  is,  given  the  necessary 
training,  a  handicapped  individual  can 
participate  in  our  society  to  his  fullest 
extent.  The  hearings  last  year  left  a 
distinct  impression  on  all  members  of  the 
committee  that  even  with  the  training 
this  bill  provides,  a  more  affirmative  ap- 
proach was  needed  to  assist  the  handi- 
capped individual. 

I  amended  the  Senate  bill  of  last  year 
to  give  special  emphasis  to  the  employ- 
ment of  handicapped  Individuals  within 
the  progrsuns  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  also  established  an  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped  to  help  him  better  gain 
entry  to  the  federal  system.  The  natural 
extension  of  all  this  was  section  704  to 
provide  for  affirmative  action  on  the  part 
of  those  contractors  receiving  Federal 
dollars  to  employ  or  promote  the  handi- 
canped. 

I  wifcs  disappointed  to  learn  of  the 
action  taken  by  the  House.  While  I  can 


see  the  necessity  in  a  very  limited  sense 
for  such  a  waiver,  the  broad  language  of 
the  House  went  too  far.  Therefore.  In 
the  amendments  today,  there  is  con- 
tained a  revision  of  the  House  amend- 
ment to  section  704  which  gives  the 
power  of  waiver  to  the  President  per- 
sonally under  such  regulations  which  he 
may  deem  appropriate  to  grant  a  waiver 
on  a  contract  either  in  whole  or  In  part 
when  such  a  waiver  is  in  the  national 
interest. 

Quite  frankly,  if  we  in  Congress  are 
going  to  pass  laws  to  help  the  handi- 
capped participate  in  society  and  believe 
that  they  can  with  the  training  that  we 
will  provide,  then  we  do  have  the  obliga- 
tion to  make  sure  that  there  is  adequate 
and  equal  opportunity  for  them  to 
participate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
we  are  proceeding  now  at  the  sufferance 
and  courtesy  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jacksom),  who 
had  an  order  preceding  my  own.  If  he 
will  permit  me  to  yield  2  more  minutes 
to  my  colleague  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph),  I  promise  him  that  I  will 
not  yield  further  to  any  other  Senators. 
Mr.    RANDOLPH.    Mr.    President,    I 
commend    Senator    Cranston,    Senator 
Stafford,  Senator  Williams,  and  Sen- 
ator Javits.  These  gentlemen  have  given 
us  excellent  leadership  in  attempting, 
with  the  House,  to  work  out  provisions 
of  this  legislation,  which  has  been  so 
urgently  needed.  I  hope  the  President 
will  sign  the  bill  which  will  come  to  his 
desk.  This  is  legislation  which,  though 
the  sunounts  of  authorization  have  been 
reduced,  retains,  we  believe,  the  substance 
of  the  programs  reflecting  the  sentiments 
and  desires  and  determination  to  aid  the 
handicapped  citizens  of  the  country- 
Mr.  President,  on  February  28,   the 
Senate  adopted  S.  7,  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1972.  The  Home  of  Representa- 
tives passed  its  version  of  the  bUl  on 
March    8.    The    House    measure    was 
adopted  in  the  form  of  an  amendment 
to  S.  7.  The  measure  pending  before  the 
Senate  is  in  the  nature  of  an  amendment 
to  the  House  amendment. 

The  Senate  proposal  is  very  similar  to 
the  House  amendment.  We  have  tried 
to  be  responsible  and  seek  to  reduce  the 
authorizations  contained  in  the  bill  to  an 
acceptable  level  which  can  become  law. 
We  have  eliminated  authorizations  for 
fiscal  year  1976.  and  have  reduced  the 
basic  program  from  $800  million  for  1973 
to  $700  million,  and  from  $975  million 
for  1974  to  $800  million.  To  give  my 
colleagues  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  cuts  In  the  Rehabilitation  Act  in 
comparison  with  S.  7  as  reported,  the 
amendment   we   propose    authorizes   a 
total  of  $2,600.25  million  for  fiscal  years 
1973,  1974.  and  1975,  as  compared  with 
the  total  of  $4,854.25  million  in  the  Sen- 
ate-passed bUl  for  fiscal  years  1973,  1974, 
1975,  and  1976.  As  it  turns  out,  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  authorizes  even  fewer 
dollars — $25    million    fewer— than    the 
House  amendment  to  S.  7.  The  authori- 
zation for  fiscal  year  1973  is  actually 
lower  by  nearly  $100  million  than  the 
fiscal  1972  authorization  imder  the  exist- 
ing Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act. 
Although  I  genuinely  regret  the  extent 
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of  the  <  uts  that  have  been  made,  such 
cuts  wt  re  necessary  to  maintain  the 
support  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  is  al!  D  my  sincere  and  earnest  hope 
that  th  !  President  will  sign  this  emi- 
nently   worthwhile  measure. 

To  th  !  handicapped  citizens  of  Amer- 
ica I  exi  ress  my  thanks  for  their  support 
of  S.  7,  and  convey  to  them  my  belief 
rliat  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1972  is  a 
fine,  ne'  ?  beginning  in  spite  of  the  re- 
ductions that  have  been  made.  The 
progran  5  set  forth  in  this  measure  will 
redound  to  the  benefit  of  all  handicapped 
individu  ils.  It  Is  the  hope  of  those  of 
us  on  tl  e  Subcommittee  on  the  Handi- 
capped and  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  '  Welfare  who  have  worked  dili- 
gently 1  D  bring  about  the  needed  pro- 
grams a  ad  changes  in  S.  7 — particularly 
the  abl!  manager  of  this  legislation. 
Senator  Cranston;  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee.  Senator 
Staffor  >;  Senator  Williams,  and  Sena- 
tor Javi  :s — that  those  who  have  opposed 
this  leg  slation  on  the  grounds  that  it 
costs  to  I  much  will  come  to  see  that  the 
rehabiU  ation  dollar  is  perhaps  the  best 
value  ir  the  Federal  Government  today. 

Mr.  'resident,  I  urge  Senators  to 
give  thi  ir  full  support  to  the  pending 
measuri . 


AMKNE  MENTON  EAST- WEST  TRADE 
AND  FREEDOM  OP  EMIGRATION 

Mr.  JIACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  [to  annoimce  that  I  am  today 
Joined  br  more  than  70  of  my  colleagues 
in  sponioring  legislation  which  will  help 
secure  phasic  human  right  for  thousands 
of  humin  beings  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. W#  propose  to  deny  the  benefits  of 
our  abiJndaint  economy — most  favored 
access  to  our  market,  credits,  credit 
guarantees,  and  investment  guarantees — 
to  any  lionmarket  economy  country  that 
denies  |ts  citizens  the  right  or  oppor- 
tunity Xm  emigrate  or  imposes  more  than 
nominal  taxes  on  emigration.  In  so  mov- 
ing we  I  are  upholding  our  traditional 
commitfient  to  individual  liberty — a 
commitiient  that  was  enshrined  in  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
unanimiusly  adopted  by  the  United  Na- 
tions m4re  than  25  years  ago.  That  dec- 
laration! in  article  13,  affirms  the  deep 
convlctiin  of  the  American  people  that 
"Everyone  has  the  right  to  leave  any 
country  J  including  his  own,  and  to  return 
to  his  cALmtry." 

At  th4  hour,  when  thousands  of  per- 
sons In  the  Soviet  Union,  Jew  and  gen- 
tile, youig  and  old,  scientists  and  work- 
ers, engfceers  and  artists,  farmers  and 
laboreri  have  dared  to  demand  this 
fimdam«ntal  freedom.  I  am  proud  that 
they  haie  turned  to  America  and  I  am 
prouder  fetill  that  America  has  taken  up 
their  caose. 

The  ainendment  we  are  sponsoring  is 
a  slmpl^  one.  Under  its  provisions,  the 
granting  of  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment ai  d  the  extension  of  credits  or 
credit  gi  arantees  or  investment  guaran- 
tees are  sontingent  on  a  report  from  the 
Presiden  ;  to  the  Congress  that  the  coun- 
try in  qi  Bstlon  does  not  deny  Its  citizens 
the  rlghl  or  opportunity  to  emigrate,  and 
does  not  inhibit  free  emigration  by  im- 
posing t  le  payment  of  more  than  nomi- 
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nal  taxes,  fees,  fines,  or  other  charges. 
This  report,  which  lies  at  the  heart  of 
our  amendment,  would  be  required  at 
semiannual  Intervals  for  so  long  as  the 
trade  benefits  In  question  were  made 
available.  It  Is  this  provision  that  would 
give  the  Congress  the  essential  assurance 
of  continuing  compliance  with  the  free 
emigration  requirement.  It  is  our  fervent 
hope  that  by  the  time  our  amendment  is 
enacted  Into  law  the  practice  in  the  So- 
viet Union  will  be  such  as  to  permit  the 
President  without  hesitation  to  make  the 
report  of  compliance. 

It  is  Important  that  one  point  be 
clearly  imderstood:  the  Soviet  Union 
csm  comply  with  the  free  emigration 
provision  without  altering  Its  laws  or 
statutes.  There  have  been  repeated  So- 
viet statements  to  the  effect  that  free 
emigration  from  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
contrary  to  Soviet  law.  Unhappily,  what 
is  permitted  by  law  has  not  been  allowed 
in  practice;  and  despite  a  Soviet  prop- 
aganda campaign  to  the  contrary,  there 
is  not  now  anything  approaching  the 
right  of  free  emigration  from  the  Soviet 
Union  or  the  Communist  bloc  states  un- 
der Soviet  control.  Indeed,  current  Soviet 
practice  has  involved  the  most  extreme 
harassment  of  persons  applsdng  to  emi- 
grate— dismissal  from  their  jobs,  with- 
drawal of  pensions.  Interviews  with  the 
KGB,  arrests  and  imprisonment.  Even 
the  education  ransom,  so  reminiscent  of 
the  infamous  Nazi  effort  to  trade  lives 
for  trucks  during  World  War  n.  can  be 
waived,  according  to  the  Soviets'  own 
policy  declarations,  when  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities choose  to  do  so.  It  can  be 
waived,  for  example.  In  cases  where  the 
applicant  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
tax — and  what  Soviet  citizen  with  an 
income  of  150  or  200  rubles  a  month  can 
be  expected  to  pay  15,000  or  20,000  rubles 
to  obtain  an  exit  visa? 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  place 
to  discuss  at  length  what  has  been  going 
on  inside  the  Soviet  Union — the  massive 
effort  to  Intimidate  brave  Russian  citi- 
zens— Jew  and  Gentile  alike — from  ap- 
plying for  exit  visas,  or  the  devices, 
delays,  denials,  and  wholly  unmanage- 
able taxes  designed  to  prevent  those  who 
do  apply  from  getting  out.  The  reports 
are  too  many  to  deny,  the  accoimts  too 
widespread  to  dismiss.  No  one  who  lived 
through  the  1930's  and  1940's  could  stand 
by  today,  or  plead  ignorance,  or  accept 
Soviet  dissembling  in  the  face  of  what  we 
know  Is  going  on. 

The  Soviets  have  gcme  to  some  length 
to  convey  the  Impression  that  the  ques- 
tion of  free  emigration  is  simply  a  Jewish 
Issue.  Their  representatives,  even  as 
guests  in  this  coimtry.  have  resorted  to 
the  cruel  incitement  of  anti-Semitic  sen- 
timents In  an  effort  to  scare  off  support 
for  our  amendment.  Their  broadcasts 
out  of  Moscow,  their  English-language 
publications  intended  for  consumption 
here  and  their  diplomatic  representa- 
tions have  been  pressed  into  service  for 
this  most  odious  purpose. 

But  the  American  people,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  not  be  intimidated  or  deterred 
from  our  attachment  to  Individual  lib- 
erty. Freedom  of  emigration.  In  this,  a 
nation  of  immigrants,  is  an  American 
issue.  I  would  not  be  in  this  Chamber 
today  if  Norway,  the  country  of  my  par- 


ents' birth,  had  practiced  the  sort  of 
emigration  policy  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  today. 

Nothing  In  the  present  amendment 
would  prohibit  any  American  business- 
man or  any  agency  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment from  buying  from  or  selling  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  All  that  is  at  issue  is 
whether  we  are  to  extend  trade  conces- 
sions to  the  Soviets,  whether  we  are  to 
allow  them  most  favored  entry  to  our 
markets,  whether  we  are  to  finance  their 
economic  development,  guarantee  Invest- 
ments in  their  economy,  subsidize  their 
interest  rates.  And  on  this  Issue  the  sen- 
timent of  the  Congress  is  clear:  Nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  Senate  and  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  House  are  say- 
ing: "No!  Not  so  long  as  you  defy  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
by  denying  your  citizens  the  opportunity 
to  emigrate." 

Mr.  President,  one  might  well  ask  why 
we  are  moving  to  secure  the  right  to  free 
emigration  when  there  are  so  many  other 
fundamental  Uberties  that  continue  to  be 
denied  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  We  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  unique  international 
quality  about  the  right  of  free  emigra- 
tion— for  the  Individuals  Involved  may  be 
Soviet  citizens  today,  but  they  wish  to 
become  citizens  of  other  nations  tomor- 
row— citizens  free  to  live  their  lives  ac- 
cording to  the  values  and  laws  of  those 
nations.  Moreover,  the  right  and  oppor- 
tunity to  emigrate,  unlike  the  other  free- 
doms we  take  for  granted  in  the  West, 
offers  a  kind  of  ultimate  relief.  No  matter 
what  the  cause  of  his  desire  to  emi- 
grate— whether  it  be  for  the  right  to 
worship  or  to  dissent,  to  publish  or  speak, 
to  read  or  write  or  listen  to  what  they 
please,  all  of  these  and  any  of  them  can 
be  realized  by  emigrating.  Of  freedoms, 
the  right  to  emigrate  Is  first  among 
equals. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  fact  of  history 
that,  in  their  despair,  thousands  of  peo- 
ple who  wish  only  to  emigrate  have  ap- 
pealed to  us  for  help.  Those  who  have 
made  their  appeals  public  have  often 
incurred  great  risk  In  doing  so.  and  all 
have  placed  their  hoi>e  and  their  trust 
in  our  response.  We  Americans,  immi- 
grants ourselves,  have  stood  before  the 
world  as  the  symbol  of  free  men.  Our 
0^  tradition  and  the  course  of  history 
have  placed  ui>on  us  a  most  awesome 
responsibility,  and  our  own  economic  and 
technological  advantages  have  now  given 
us  a  unique  opportunity  to  help  secure 
a  basic  human  right  for  those  who  are 
already  risking  everything  in  its  pursuit. 
Our  action  today  Insures  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  rise  to  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  amendment  with  the  names 
of  the  Senators  who  have  joined  as  co- 
sponsors  and  the  text  of  a  letter  dated 
February  21,  1973,  to  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Amxndmxnt  on  East-Wbst  Tradr  A>n> 

Frzeoom   of   Emigration 
(a)  To  assure  the  continued  dedication  of 
the   United   States   to   fundamental   human 
rights,  and  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  any  other  law,  after 
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October  15.  1972,  no  nonmarlc<t  economy 
^  country  shall  be  eligible  to  reielve  mo«t- 
favored-natlon  treatment  or  to  participate 
In  any  program  of  the  Qovemnient  of  the 
United  States  which  extends  credits  or 
credit  guarantees  or  Investment  guarantees, 
directly  or  indirectly,  during  the  period  be- 
ginning with  the  date  on  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  detei  mines  that 
such  country — 

<  1 )  denies  Its  citizens  the  rlgi  t  or  oppor- 
tunity to  emigrate;  or 

(3)  imposes  more  than  a  nominal  tax  on 
emigration  or  on  the  visas  or  (ither  docu- 
ments required  for  emigration,  f  >r  any  pur- 
pose or  cause  whatsoever:  or 

(3)  Imposes  more  than  a  nominal  tax, 
levy,  fine,  fee,  or  other  charge  on  any  citizen 
as  a  consequence  of  the  desire  cf  such  citi- 
zen to  emigrate  to  the  country  o  '  his  choice, 
and  ending  on  the  date  on  whlcli  the  Presl- 
dent«determlnes  that  such  coimtry  Is  no 
lougn-  In  violation  of  paragraph  (1),  (2)  or 
(3). 

(b)  After  October  15.  1972,  a  nonmarket 
eoonomy  country  may  participate  In  a  pro- 
gram of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  which  extends  credits  or  :redlt  guar- 
antees or  Investment  guarantee*,  and  shall 
bt  eligible  to  receive  mo8t-fa*)red-natlon 
treatment,  only  after  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  Indicating  that  such  country 
la  not  In  violation  of  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or 
(3)  of  subsection  (a).  Such  report  with  re- 
spect to  such  country,  shall  Incltiide  Informa- 
tion as  to  the  natiire  and  Implementation 
of  emigration  laws  and  policies  and  restric- 
tions or  discrimination  applied  to  or  against 
persons  wishing  to  emigrate.  ThjB  report  re- 
quired by  this  subsection  shall  be  submitted 
iottlally  as  provided  herein  and  semi-an- 
nually thereafter  so  long  as  an;'  agreement 
entered  Into  pursuant  to  the  exei  else  of  such 
authority  Is  In  effect. 
COSPONsoas  or  thx  jackson  jIicekduknt 
'  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  (Wafb.) 
•.      'Senator  Abe  Rlblcoff  (Conn.) 

Senator  Warren  O.  Magnuson  (jWash.) 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javlts  (N.Y.) 
'  Senator  James  L.  Buckley  (N.Tj) 
Senator  Edward  J,  Ovimey  (Flaj) 
Senator  Birch  Bayh  (Ind.) 
Senator  Ernest  F.  HoUlngs  (S.Cl) 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  ^Mlnn.) 
Senator  Robert  Dole  (Kans.) 
,  Senator  Bob  Pack  wood  (Ore.) 
;  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy  (111.) 
'  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (Iflass.) 

Senator  John  V.  Tunney  (Cal.) 
i  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams. 
[  Senator  William  V.  Roth.  Jr.  ( 
'  Senator  Hugh  Scott.   (Pa.) 
Senator  Robert  Taft,  Jr.  (Ohio  i 
Senator  James  B.  Allen  (Ala.) 
Senator  Howard  H,  Baker.  JrJ  (Tenn.) 
Senator  J.  Olenn  Beall.  Jr.  (Ipd.) 
Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen  (Texas 
!  Senator  Alan  Bible  (Nev.) 

Senator  Joseph   R.  Blden,  Jr. 
)  Senator  BUI  Brock  (Tenn.) 
i  Senator  Edward  W.  Brooke  ( 
i  Sen«tor  Harry  P.  Bvrd.  Jr.  (Va 
Senator  Robert  C  Byrd  (W.  ^*a.) 
Senator  Howard  W.  Cannon  (pev.) 
•*        Senator  Clifford  P.  Case  (N.J.) 
Senator  Lawton  Chiles  (Pla.) 
Senator  Frank  Church  (Idah^) 
Senator  Dick  Clark  (lows) 
*     \  Senator  Marlow  W.  Cook  (Ky.) 
^nator  Norrls  Cotton  (N.H.) 
Senator  Alan  Cranston  (Cal.) 
Senator  Peter  H.  Domlnlck  «Jolo.) 
I  Senator  Thomas  F.  Eagleton    Mo.) 

Senator  Paul  J.  Fannin  (Ariz,  i 
,  Senator  Barry  Ooldwater  (Arl ;.) 
Senator  MUe  Oravel  (Alaska) 
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Senator  Clifford  P.  Hansen  (Wyo.) 
Senator  Philip  A.  Hart  (Ifich.) 
Senator  Vance  Hartke  (Ind.) 
Senator  Floyd  K.  Haskell  (Colo.) 
Senator  Jesse  Helms  (N.C.) 
Senator  Walter  D.  Huddleston  (Ky.) 
Senator  Harold  E.  Hughes  (Iowa) 
Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye  (Hawaii) 
Senator  J.  Bennett  Johnston,  Jr.  (La.) 
Senator  John  L.  McClellan  (Ark.) 
Senator  Oale  W.  McOee  (Wyo.) 
Senator  George  McGovem   (8JJ.) 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Mclntyre  (N.H.) 
Senator   Charles  McC.  Mathlas.  Jr.   (Md.) 
Senator  Walter  P.  Mondale  (Minn.) 
Senator  Joseph  M.  Montoya  (N.  Mex.) 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskle  (Me.) 
Senator  Sam  Nunn  (Oa.) 
Senator  John  O.  Pastore  (HI.) 
Senator  Claiborne  Pell  (RJ) 
Senator  William  Proxmlre  (Wis.) 
Senator  Jennings  Randolph  (W.  Va.) 
Senator  Richard  8.  Schwelker   (Pa.) 
Senator  John  Sparkman  (Ala.) 
Senator  John  Stennls  (Miss.) 
Senator  Ted  Stevens  (Alaska) 
Senator  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  III  (111.) 
Senator  Stuart  Symington   (Mo.) 
Senator  Herman  E.  Talmadge  (Oa.) 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond  (B.C.) 
Senator  John  Tower  (Texas) 
Senator  Lowell  P.  Welcker,  Jr.  (Conn.) 
Senator  Milton  R.  Toung  (N.  Dak.) 

VS.  Sknatt. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  21,  1973. 

Dear  Collkagtte:  We  invite  you  to  join 
with  us  In  cosponsorlng  an  amendment  to 
deny  moet-favored-natlon  treatment  and 
other  trade  concessions  to  nonmarket  econ- 
omy countries  which  deny  their  citizens  the 
right  to  emigrate  or  impose  prohibitive 
charges  on  emigration.  This  measure  was 
Introduced  In  the  last  session  with  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  Senate:  the  text,  of  the  amendment,  the 
names  of  the  cosponsors,  and  background 
information  are  Included  in  the  encloeed 
reprint  from  the  Congressional  Record  of 
October  4. 

The  principal  and  Immediate  cause  of  our 
concern  Is  the  Imposition  by  the  Soviet  Union 
of  a  head  tax  ranging  from  »5,000  to  $30,000 — 
amounting  to  a  ransom — on  Soviet  Jews  who 
wish  to  emigrate  to  Israel  and  on  other 
Soviet  citizens  who  wish  to  emigrate  to  a 
country  of  their  choice.  Some  of  us  have 
for  many  years  been  advocates  of  Increased 
trade  with  Communist  countries:  some  of 
us  doubt  the  wisdom  of  such  trade.  But 
all  of  us.  regardless  of  our  attitude  toward 
East-West  trade,  wish  to  Insure  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  does  not  give 
privileged  trade  treatment  to  nations  which 
deny  their  own  people  the  fundamental  hu- 
man right  to  emigrate. 

Chairman  Wllbtir  Mills  introduced  the 
House  version  of  the  amendment  In  the 
House  on  February  7.  A  copy  of  the  Joint 
statement  made  by  Congressmen  Mills  and 
Charles  Vanlk  and  Senator  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son on  that  date  Is  enclosed.  The  number 
of  House  cosponsors  has  since  reached  265. 
We  anticipate  that  the  language  of  the 
amendment  will  be  added  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  the  appropriate  legisla- 
tion In  the  House  and  we  expect  to  add  the 
language  when  appropriate  legislation 
reaches  the  Senate. 

We  will  soon  be  putting  the  text  of  our 
amendment  with  the  names  of  the  cospon- 
sors In  the  Congressional  Record.  Please  let 
us  know  if  you  wish  to  Join  us  in  coeponsor- 
shlp  by  contacting  Richard  Perle,  office  of 
Senator  Jackson.  x53381:  Morris  Amltay,  office 
of  Senator  Rlblcoff ,«jcfi2823;   Pete  Lakeland, 


office  of  Senator  Javlts,  x66642;  or  Mel  Oroes- 
man.  office  of  Senator  Oumey,  x53041. 
Sincerely, 

Henrt  M.  Jackson,  4 

Abe  Ribicoff, 

Warren  O.  Macnttson, 
,  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs, 

James  L.  Buckuet, 

Edward  J.  Qtthnbt, 

Birch  Bath, 

Ernest  F.  Holxjngs, 

HOBERT  H.   HuMPHRET, 

Robert  Dole, 
Bob  Packwood, 
Charles  H.  Percy, 
Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
John  V.  TtrNNiY, 
Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
William  V.  Roth,  Jr., 
Hugh  Scott, 
Robert  Tait,  Jr. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  3rleld? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
3rield  to  the  able  and  distignuished  senior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  who  played  a 
most  important  role,  not  only  in  connec- 
tion with  this  amendment  as  it  is  pre- 
sented today,  but  also  in  the  presentation 
of  the  amendment  last  year.  I  want  to 
express  here  and  now  my  appreciation 
for  his  great  help  and  leadership. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Presld^t,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportimity  to  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  for  his  leadership  on  this 
moral  issue.  There  is  not  another  man 
in  this  body  who  has  a  better  imder- 
standing  and  grasp  of  global  problems 
than  the  Senator  from  Washington.  For 
years  he  has  devoted  himself  to  studying 
and  analyzing  the  various  components  of 
power,  and  the  relationships  between  the 
nations  of  the  world.  When  it  comes  to 
an  understanding  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Middle  East,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  has  no  peer  in  the  Congress. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington understands  fully  the  desire  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  do  business  with  the 
United  States.  It  is  clear  that  the  Soviet 
Union  needs  trade  with  the  United  States 
much  more  than  the  United  btates  needs 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Economic  conditions  being  what  they 
are  in  the  Soviet  Union  today,  it  must 
do  more  business  with  the  United  States. 
In  addition  to  the  economic  factors  here 
we  also  have  a  great  moral  issue.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  ha*  always 
been  in  the  forefront  in  protecting  hu- 
man rights.  He  recognizes  full  well  that 
what  is  involved  here  is  the  question  of 
the  future  of  some  3  million  people  of 
the  Jewish  faith. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  is 
mindful  of  the  dark  period  before  and 
during  World  War  n  when  6  million 
Jews  were  slaughtered. 

It  is  out  of  this  humanitarian  feeling 
and  his  desire  that  what  happened  dur- 
ing Hitler's  time  will  not  recur  in 
modem  times  that  has  actuated  Senator 
Jackson  in  exercising  this  leadership 
today. 

Men  of  good  will  everywhere,  irrespec- 
tive of  their  own  religious  faith,  give 
thanks  to  the  Senator  from  Washington 
for  his  efforts. 
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It  ^  as  my  privilege  to  visit  Israel  In 
late  ^  Dvember.  At  that  time  I  spoke  to 
dozen  of  Soviet  Jews  who  had  just  emi- 
grate<  to  the  State  of  Israel,  There  was 
not  o:  le  of  them  who  did  not  attribute 
his  ai  rival  in  Israel  in  great  measure  to 
the  w  irk  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton oi  I  this  Issue.  The  name  of  Senator 
Jacks  )n  Is  well  known  to  each  of  them, 
and  1:  is  efforts  have  been  the  reason  why 
the  £  jviet  Union  has  gone  as  far  as  it 
has  ii   letting  Soviet  Jews  emigrate. 

Wli  en  I  went  to  London  in  December 
I  waaable  to  talk  by  phone  with  some  15 
leadi]  s,  Soviet  scientists  and  intellectuals 
in  M  >scow  and  Kiev.  They  asked  me. 
"Plea  le.  Senator  Ribicoff,  will  you  ex- 
tend I  lur  thanks  to  Senator  Jackson?  We 
know  what  his  efforts  mean.  It  is  only 
becau  se  of  pressure  from  the  Congress 
that  he  Soviet  Union  will  relax  its  re- 
strict ons  and  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
leave  ithe  Soviet  Union  for  places  of  our 
own  (iioice." 

I  vimt  to  take  the  opportunity  today 
to  puBlicly  state  that  Senator  Jackson's 
leadetshlp  is  actuated  by  the  highest  and 
noblest  humanitarian  sentiments.  Along 
lis  comes  a  practical  knowledge  of 
deal  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Again 
lendatlons  to  the  junior  Senator 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  and  I 
also  like  to  thank  three-quarters 
Senate  for  again  giving  this 
lent  such  overwhelming  support. 
6n  we  first  introduced  this  same 
tion  last  October,  I  had  hoped 
that  ^e  Soviet  leaders  would  recognize 
the  aerlousness  with  which  Congress 
and  jthe  American  people  regarded 
these  ivlolations  of  human  rights  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Unfortunately,  it  seems 
they  nave  not.  The  repression  and  in- 
timidition  of  those  seeking  to  leave  the 
Sovie*  Union  still  continue.  The  Soviet 
authohties  are  still  extorting  huge  ran- 
soms Jfrom  educated  persons  and  their 
famil^s  seeking  exit  visas. 

But*  Soviet  Jews  are  not  the  only  vic- 
tims there.  Their  misfortune  wUl  be 
shared  by  the  Soviet  Union  itself. 

Unl^  the  Soviet  leaders  take  con- 
crete steps  to  change  the  present  situa- 
tion ^th  regard  to  emigration,  the  Con- 
gress bf  the  United  States  will  not  grant 
the  Soviet  Union  the  most-favored- 
natiod  tariff  treatment  it  desires  or  the 
other  trade  concessions  it  needs  to  solve 
its  serous  economic  difficulties. 

Tho  recent  heavy-handed  attempts 
by  Soviet  officials  visiting  our  own  coim- 
try  tx>  blackmail  the  Congress  and 
Amer^an  Jews  on  this  issue  reveal  their 
Ignorance  of  our  democratic  processes 
and  tie  concern  of  Americans  of  all 
falth4  over  violations  of  fundamental 
humaii  rights. 

It  14  ironic,  indeed,  that  the  allies  the 
Sovielk  most  recently  sought  to  entice 
into  »pporting  their  crude  lobbying  ef- 
forts 'against  this  amendment  were 
Amer^an  businessmen  assembled  here 
in  Washington.  Kremlinologist  Victor 
Zorza*  commenting  on  this,  said : 

Somf  of  the  shrewdest  American  capital- 
ists w*re  taken  in  last  week  by  the  oldest 
sales  ifc'lck  In  the  world — and  by  the  Rus- 
sians, ^t  that. 
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Mr.  Zorza,  in  a  colimm  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  March  8.  re- 
vealed that  many  Americans  who  follow 
East-West  trade  developments  closely 
know  full  well — there  are  no  quick  prof- 
its to  be  gained  in  trading  with  the 
Russians. 

As  Zorza  put  It: 

The  business  acumen  of  American  ct^ltal- 
Ists  Is  exceeded  only  by  their  Ignorance  of 
foreign  politics,  particularly  Communist 
politics.  This  Is  going  to  cost  them  a  lot  of 
money,  unless  they  find  some  way  to  learn 
Just  how  to  read  the  technical  ^eclflcatlons 
In  Soviet  contracts. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  taken 
the  floor  to  speak  out  on  this  Lssue,  and 
I  have  previous!  yv  outlined  in  detail  my 
reasons  for  supporting  it.  My  message 
today  is  that  we  must  stand  fast  in  our 
support  of  this  amendment  until  we  can 
be  certain  of  a  change  in  Soviet  emigra- 
tion policies.  We  do  not  presume  to  dic- 
tate the  policies  of  another  sovereign 
state.  But  we  can  expect  expanded  trade 
relations  to  be  accomi>anied  by  greater 
respect  for  human  rights.  After  all,  a 
major  purpose  of  Improved  trade  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  is  to  contrib- 
ute to  a  more  civUized  interdependent 
world.  We  cannot  hope  to  achieve  this 
goal  by  trading  in  goods  while  ignoring 
the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  putting 
price  tags  on  human  beings. 

There  is  still  time  to  avoid  an  open 
confrontation  over  this  issue.  But  the 
next  move  is  up  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
I  hope  that  our  own  leaders — at  the 
highest  levels — are  conveying  this  mes- 
sage to  Moscow.  Congress  has  taken  a 
courageous  stand  on  this  issue,  and  we 
will  not  weaken  in  our  resolve  to  see  it 
through. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Zorza  and  my  two  previous 
Senate  statements  on  this  subject  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and    statements    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
The  Shrewd  Soviets 
(By  Victor  Zorza) 

Some  of  the  shrewdest  American  capital- 
ists were  taken  In  last  week  by  the  oldest 
sales  trick  In  the  wcM-ld — and  by  the  R\is- 
slans,  at  that.  The  businessmen,  800  of  them, 
came  to  Washington  to  learn  from  a  high- 
powered  Soviet  delegation  about  the  huge 
deals  which  the  Russians  are  offering  to 
American  corporations.  The  two-day  confer- 
ence was  arranged  by  N.A.M.,  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers. 

The  Russians  soon  confessed  that  they 
did  not  have  the  kind  of  money  that  could 
tempt  the  Americans.  It  was  therefore  up  to 
the  United  States,  they  explained,  to  pro- 
vide the  credits  and  to  make  the  purchases 
In  Russia  that  would  In  turn  enable  the 
Soviet  Union  to  buy  American. 

But — and  this  was  the  catch — they  advised 
the  Americans  to  hurry,  because  the  Soviet 
Union  was  now  drawing  up  a  20-year  plan 
which  would  determine  the  pattern  of  Its 
trade  for  years  to  come.  If  American  busi- 
ness moved  quickly.  It  would  get  In  on  the 
ground  floor.  But  the  Russians  also  made  It 
clear  that,  If  t^e  United  States  did  not  offer 
the  "right"  terms,  the  Japtaneee  and  the 
West  Eiiropeans  would  be  only  too  eager  to 
do  so — and  that  American  business  would  be 
excluded  from  what  was  potentlaUy  the 
greatest  market  In  the  world. 


The  fear  of  Japan  Is  now  beginning  to  take 
in  the  businessman's  mind  the  place  once 
held  by  the  Soviet  bogey.  The  Russians  know 
this  and  exploit  It  with  considerable  skUl. 
Reactions  at  the  conference  convinced  the 
Russians  that  they  had  found  the  right  ap- 
proach. 

No  one  asked  why  the  Russians  were  so 
anxious  to  do  business  with  the  United 
States  if  they  could  so  easUy  get  a  better  deal 
In  Japan  or  Europe.  The  answer  is  that  many 
of  the  things  the  Kremlin  needs  most  can  be 
obtained  only  from  the  United  States.  The 
gas  and  oil  deposits,  the  copper  and  other 
minerals,  with  which  the  Kremlin  is  trying 
to  l\ire  American  capital  Into  deepest  Russia 
are  "So  Inaccessible,  so  costly  to  exploit,  that 
the  projects  would  make  economic  sense 
only  If  they  were  to  be  developed  on  a  truly 
gigantic  scale. 

Only  the  United  States  can  think  and  act 
that  big.  Europe  and  Japan  could  not  pro- 
vide the  necessary  capital,  nor  the  market 
to  absorb  the  output,  nor  the  advanced  tech- 
nology needed  to  get  at  the  deposits,  with 
which  to  make  the  Russian  dreams  a  reality. 

There  are  many  other  reasons.  polltlciJ 
and  economic,  why  the  Russians  would 
prefer  to  deal  with  the  United  States.  The 
Soviet  Union  could  not  have  got  from  Japan 
or  Europe  the  grain  which  Mr.  Nixon  pro- 
vided, on  favorable  terms,  to  save  the  Krem- 
lin from  a  serious  political  crisis.  The  Rus- 
sians got  those  terms  partly  because  they 
had  managed  to  conceal  the  extent  of  their 
harvest  failure. 

They  understand  their  needs,  and  could 
therefore  pretend  that  If  they  did  not  get 
the  right  terms  from  the  United  States,  they 
would  be  able  to  buy  the  grain  from  some 
of  the  smallfer  suppliers.  But  when  the  dust 
cleared  they  were  found  to  have  bought  tl 
billion  of  grain,  which  was  available  In  that 
quantity  only  from  American  suppliers.  The 
United  States  could  have  got  a  much  better 
price  IX  It  had  seen  through  the  Russian 
game. 

At  the  Washington  conference  the  Rus- 
sians reversed  their  tactics  and  grossly  over- 
stated the  possible  volume  of  trade.  The  pur- 
pose was  to  make  American  corporations 
compete  with  each  other,  as  well  as  with 
foreigners,  and  Induce  them  to  offer  the  best 
possible  terms  now,  perhaps  even  at  a  loss. 
In  the  hope  of  large  profits  In  the  fut\ire — 
and,  io  Judge  again  from  some  of  the  re- 
mark* at  the  conference,  It  worked. 

The  business  acumen  of  American  capi- 
talists Is  exceeded  only  by  their  Ignorance 
of  foreign  politics,  particularly  Communist 
politics.  This  Is  going  to  cost  them  a  lot  of 
money,  unless  they  find  some  way  to  learn 
how  the  Kremlin  really  works — and  not  Just 
how  to  read  the  technical  specifications  In 
Soviet  contracts. 

Even  a  corporation  like  ITT  Is  groping  In 
the  dark  In  Its  dealings  with  the  Russians 
because  It  Is  not  aware  of  the  Internal  polit- 
ical Implications  of  Its  proposals.  ITT,  which 
owns  Avis,  tried  to  teach  the  Kremlin  about 
the  car  rental  business.  It  knew  that  the  Rus- 
sians bad  tried,  and  faUed,  to  build  up  a  car 
rental  network. 

V^at  It  did  not  know  was  that  this  had 
become  a  politically  explosive  Issue  In  the 
Soviet  leadership.  Similarly,  It  discussed  with 
the  Russians  the  Introduction  of  ITTs 
Levitt  modular  housing  in  the  Soviet  coun- 
tryside, without  realizing  that  the  Kremlin 
had  been  engaged  In  a  disruptive  debate 
ahout  the  building  of  rural  settlements. 

The  United  States  can  and  should  do 
business  with  the  Russians,  provided  the 
terms  are  right,  but  unless  its  businessmen 
learn  something  about  Soviet  politics,  and 
the  Soviet  trick  of  playing  off  one  profit- 
hungry  capitalist  against  another,  they  may 
come  off  second  best. 
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East-West   Trade   RelatkIHS 
Act — AMXNDinNT 


AKEKDMZNT    KO.    1691 


Mr.  RiBicoFT.  Mr.  President.  I 
both  the  Senators  from  Washingt(  n  and  the 
leadership  of  the  Junior  Senator  fiom  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  for  this  most  Im- 
portant proposal.  I  also  commenl  my  col- 


leagues,  the   SenAtor   from   New 


rork 
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commend 


not  trade 


(Mr. 
Jattts).  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Httmphket),  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington   (Mr.  Maci^tson). 

I,  too.  have  been  a  supporter  of  lEast-West 
trade.  However,  It  has  been  shocking  to  find 
that  Uie  Russians  are  dealing  In  bodies  In- 
stead of  goods  at  the  present  time 

We  are  for  trade.  More  than  two-thirds  of 
the  Senate  is  giving  a  loud  and  c  ear  signal 
to  .the  Soviet  Union  and  our  lead  ers  in  the 
executive  branch  that  we  are  wiling  to  do 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Howe  irer,  unless 
they  stop  dealing  In  people  we  will 
wlt^   them   In  goods 

Wr.  President,  I  am  gratified  th^t  so  many 
of  my  Senate  colleagues  have  joined  today 
In  sponsoring  this  amendment  eitabUshlng 
a  new  section  to  S.  2620.  entitled  'East-West 
Trade  aq«l  Fundamental  Humaq  Rights." 
And  I  wish  to  commend  Senator  Jackson  for 
hla  leadership  In  developing  this  ai^endment. 

We  all  know  that  there  Is  no  Ivason  for 
this  legislation  to  be  enacted  during  the 
current  session  of  the  Congress]  since  no 
trade  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  completed.  But  the  message  this 
amendment  conveys  to  the  Sovlei  Union  is 
crystal  clear.  Two-thirds  of  the  tj.S.  Senate 
Is  now  on  record  as  opposing  thk  granting 
of  MFN  status,  credits,  credit  guarantees,  or 
Investment  guarantees  to  any  dommunlst 
country  not  now  enjoying  MFN 'status  as 
lAng  as  such  country  denies  Its  citizens  the 
right  to  emigrate  or  imposes  mcye  than  a 
nominal  fee  tcx  emigration 

Ttils  measure  applies  squarely  tojthe  Soviet 
Union's  current  repressive  tactics  against 
Its  Jewish  citizens  and  the  outraaeous  head 
tax  it  has  levied  on  thoae  seeking  t<|  emigrate. 
It  Is  now  up  to  the  Soviet  UnlonJ  to  decide 
If  It  wants  American  trade  cone 
they  do  the  Soviets  wUl  have  to 
tr{^e  In  people.  I 

It  is  particularly  noteworthy  that  among 
those  Joining  In  this  amendment  today  are 
many  of  thoee  Senators  who  have  (Knslstent- 
ly  fought  to  expand  and  Improve  American 
economic  ties  with  the  East.  Also  Supporting 
thta  effort  are  moat  of  the  27  cosponsors  of 
S.  il620 — the  East- West  Trade  Remtions  Act 
of,  1971 — and  Including  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Conamerce  Committee.  Sena- 
tor MAcmrscN.   who  Introduced  3.   2620. 

This  amendment  does  not  mean  that  we 
are  turning  our  backs  on  trade  tle^  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  it  does  mean  thqt  the  Sen- 
ate Is  not  prepared  to  close  its  e^es  to  the 
groBS  incompatibility  between  tiie  Soviet 
treatment  of  its  Jewish  citizens  and  the 
spirit  of  detente.  Unless  the  Soviet  Union  is 
prepared  to  abandon  its  present]  course  of 
brutal  repression  against  those  w^o  seek  to 
live  elsewhere,  there  can  be  no  felgnificant 
ex^Banslon  of  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  J 

Ifrankly.  I  do  not  think  that  4"  rational 
men  their  leaders  have  much  of  a|  choice  in 
this  case.  Economic  realities  dldtate  some 
accommodation  with  civilized  standards  of 
behavior  and  human  decency.  i 

The  Soviet  economy  Is  in  deep  trouble. 
Not  only  has  the  agricultural  sector  been  a 
disaster  this  past  year,  but  steel  and  con- 
sumer production  has  fallen  off.  It  is  obvious 
th^t  the  Soviet  Union  desp>erately  needs  our 
whieat.  our  technology,  and  our  oapltal  In- 
vestments to  exploit  their  own  nilneral  re- 
sources,. As  I  noted  in  my  report^  on  East- 
West  trade  to  the  Finance  Committee  a  year 
ago.  the  Russians  have  already  been  forced  to 
come  to  the  West  for  auto,  truck  and  com- 


SSlODS.    If 

top  their 


puter  Industries.  They  plainly  need  the 
benefits  of  a  trade  agreement  at  this  point 
much  more  than  the  United  States.  If 
Messrs.  Brezhnev  and  Kosygln  are  so  eager 
to  put  price  tags  on  people  In  order  to  earn 
hard  currency,  let  them  pay  a  price  for  this 
agreement — a  display  of  respect  for  funda- 
mental human  rights. 

The  agreement  that  Is  now  being  negoti- 
ated has  been  described  to  me  by  economists 
as  being  extremely  one-sided.  Reportedly, 
all  the  Russians  will  eventually  be  paying 
back  on  their  $11  billion  lend  lease  debt  is 
$500  million.  This  Is  less  than  5  cents  on  the 
dollar — extremely  generous  terms.  In  return, 
they  will  permit  selected  American  com- 
panies to  set  up  o£Bce8  In  the  U.S.SJI.  in 
order  for  thoee  companies  to  be  able  to  In- 
vest more.  There  will  also  be  made  available 
to  the  Russians  massive  credits,  access  to 
advanced  U.S.  technology  In  a  variety  of 
fields,  significant  capital  Inputs,  and  moet- 
favored-natlon  status  for  their  exports. 

In  the  light  of  these  economic  facts,  I  fall 
to  see  what  commensurate  benefits  they  can 
desire  from  continued  persecution  of  Soviet 
Jews  even  though  it  is  estimated  they  would 
gather  $600  to  $600  million  in  hard  currency. 
Besides,  the  Soviet  leaders  do  not  have  to 
answer  to  aroused  public  opinion  or  a  criti- 
cal press  when  they  shift  policy  direction. 

About  2  years  ago  the  Russians  began  con- 
sidering levying  large  sums  of  money  on 
those  seeking  to  emigrate,  supposedly  based 
on  repayment  of  educational  costs.  This  did 
not  become  a  reality  until  this  past  August 
15  when  a  schedule  of  high  fees  was  Imposed. 
It  has  yet  to  be  rubberstamped  by  the  Su- 
preme Soviet.  The  fees  run  from  $6,000  to 
$30,000.  but  actually  bear  little  relationship 
to  actual  education  costs.  Additionally,  If 
there  was  a  genuine  concern  about  a  brain 
drain,  why  are  Soviet  Jewish  scientists  who 
apply  for  emigration  Immediately  dropped 
from  their  positions.  Soviet  Jewish  leaders 
have  Indicated  that  they  do  not  want  this 
ransom  to  be  paid.  Once  this  Is  done  they 
feel  the  Soviets  will  regress  to  even  cruder 
forms  of  antl-Semltlsm. 

While  Soviet  motives  and  rationalizations 
here  are  unclear,  the  practical  results  are 
that  Soviet  citizens  seeking  to  leave  Russia 
are  being  intimidated  from  doing  so,  and 
many  young  Jewish  people  have  dropped  out 
of  school  to  avoid  this  tax. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  stood  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  warned  that  unless  the  head  tax 
was  dropped  Indignation  and  protest  over 
this  outrage  would  mount.  Since  then  both 
In  the  Senate  and  in  the  other  body  numer- 
ous Members  of  both  bodies  on  a  bipartisan 
basis  have  given  vent  to  their  feelings  on 
this  subject,  establishing  a  linkage  with  Im- 
proved trade  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now  we  are  going  beyond  verbal  protests 
by  pledging  our  support  to  an  amendment 
which  has  teeth.  Other  less  effective  legisla- 
tive measures  were  considered,  but  were 
wisely  rejected.  We  have  chosen  a  vehicle 
which  can  be  attached  in  the  future  to  any 
appropriate  legislation  which  will  be  required 
to  Implement  facets  of  any  United  States-So- 
viet trade  deal.  And  we  are  determined  to 
do  exactly  that  if  that  Is  the  only  way  to 
get  this  message  across  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  urge  those  of  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  to  consider  this  amendment  to 
do  so.  After  they  have,  I  hope  that  they  will 
join  with  us  in  striking  a  blow  for  human 
rights  and  for  the  assertion  of  moral  leader- 
ship by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Amxndmxnt  No.  1961 
At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

KA8T-WB8T  TXADE  AND  rUIfOAICENTAL  HtHfAN 
BIGHTS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  To  assure  the  continued  dedi- 
cation of  the  United  States  to  fundamnteal 
human    rights,    and    notwithstanding    any 


other  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  other  law, 
after  October  16,  1978,  no  nonmarket  econ- 
omy  country  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  most- 
favored-natlon  treatment  or  to  participate 
In  any  program  of  the  OoTemnient  of  the 
United  States  which  extends  credits  or  credit 
guarantees  or  investment  guarantees,  dl- 
rectly  or  Indirectly,  during  the  period  be- 
ginning with  the  date  on  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  determines  that 
such  country — 

(1)  denies  its  citizens  the  right  or  oppor- 
tunity to  emigrate:  or 

(2)  imposes  more  than  a  nominal  tax  on 
emigration  or  on  the  visas  or  other  docu- 
ments required  for  emigration,  for  any  pur- 
pose or  cause  whatsoever:  or 

(3)  imposes  more  than  a  nominal  tax,  levy, 
fine.  fee.  or  other  charge  on  any  citizen  as 
a  consequence  of  the  desire  of  such  citizen 
to  emigrate  to  the  country  of  hla  choice. 

and  ending  on  the  date  on  which  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  such  country  is  no 
longer  in  violation  of  paragraph  (1),  (3)  or 
(3). 

(b)  After  October  15.  1973,  a  nonmarket 
economy  country  may  participate  In  a  pro- 
gram of  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
which  extends  credits  or  credit  guarantees 
or  investment  guarantees,  and  the  author- 
ity conferred  by  sections  3  and  6(a)  of  this 
Act  may  be  exercised  with  respect  to  such 
country,  only  after  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  submitted  to  the  Congress 
a  report  Indicating  that  such  country  is  not 
in  violation  of  paragraph  (1),  (3),  or  (3)  of 
subsection  (a) .  Such  report  with  respect  to 
such  country,  shall  include  Information  as  to 
the  nature  and  Implementation  of  emigra- 
tion laws  and  policies  and  restrictions  or 
discrimination  applied  to  or  against  persona 
wishing  to  emigrate.  The  report  required  by 
this  subsection  shall  be  submitted  Initially 
as  provided  herein  and  semi-annually  there- 
after so  long  as  any  agreement  entered  Into 
pursuant  to  the  exercise  of  such  authority  la 
In  effect. 

CospoNsoBS  or  THX  Jackson  AMi.NDicxitT 
TO  S.  3620 
Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson. 
Senator  Abraham  A.  Rlblcoff. 
Senator  Warren  O.  Magnuson. 
Senator  Oordon  AUott. 
Senator  James  L.  Buckley. 
Senator  Ernest  F.  HolUngs. 
Senator  Birch  Bayh. 
Senator  Edward  J.  Ourney. 
Senator  William  V.  Roth,  Jr. 
Senator  John  V.  Tunney. 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr. 
Senator  James  B.  Allen. 
Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson. 
Senator  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr. 
Senator  Henry  Bellmon. 
Senator  Alan  Bible. 
Senator  J.  Caleb  Bogga. 
Senator  BUI  Brock. 
Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr. 
Senator  Robert  Byrd. 
Senator  Howard  W.  Cannon. 
Senator  Clifford  P.  Case. 
Senator  Lawton  Chiles. 
Senator  Prank  Church. 
Senator  Marlow  Cook. 
Senator  Alan  Cranston. 
Senator  Robert  Dole. 
Senator  Thomas  F.  Eagleton. 
Senator  Paul  J.  Fannin. 
Senator  Barry  Ooldwater. 
Senator  Robert  P.  Orlflln. 
Senator  Philip  A.  Hart. 
Senator  Clifford  Hansen. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke.  • 

Senator  Harold  E.  Hughes. 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javlts. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Senator  Gale  McGee. 
Senator  George  McGovem. 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Mclntyre. 
Senator  John  McClellan. 
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Senator  Walter  Mondale. 
Senati  ir  Joseph  M.  Montoya. 
Senati  r  Edmund  S.  Muskle. 
Senati  r  Robert  Packwood. 
Senate  r  John  O.  Pastore. 
Senate  r  James  B.  Pearson. 
Sanati  r  Claiborne  Pell. 
Senati  >r  Charles  H.  Percy. 
Senat  ir  William  Proxmire. 
Senat  ir  WUllam  B.  Saxbe. 
Senab  >r  Richard  S.  Schwelker. 
Senat  ir  John  Sparkman. 
Senat  ir  William  B.  Spong,  Jr. 
Senat  r  John  Stennls. 
Senat  ir  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  nz. 
Senat  r  Stuart  Symington. 
Senat  r  Robert  Taft,  Jr. 
Senat  r  Herman  Talmadge. 
Senat<  r  Strom  Thurmond. 
Senat<  r  John  Tower. 
Senate  r  Lowell  P.  Welcker,  Jr. 
S«nat4  r  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr. 
Senat  r  Edward  W.  Brooke. 
Senat  r  Norrls  Cotton. 
Senat  r  Peter  H.  Domlnick. 
Senat  r  Ted  Stevens. 
Senat  r  Charles  McC.  Mathlas. 
Senat  ir  Daniel  K.  Inouye. 
Senat  t  Jennings  W.  Randolph. 
S«nat  ir  Lloyd  Bentsen. 
Senat  ir  Hugh  Scott. 
Senat  ir  Wallace  L.  Bennett. 
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(Vroi4  the  Congressional  Record,  Sept.  12, 

1973] 

Trase  ^^iTH  THE  Soviet  Union:  Is  It  Woeth 

THE  Price? 

tJtc.  ^mcorr.   Mr.  President,   along   with 

the  ovei  irhelmlng  majority  of  my  colleagues 


American  people,  I  welcome  the  eas- 


ing of  t  nslons  between  my  own  country  and 


let  Union.  The  recently  approved 
»ty  and  the  interim  agreement  now 
:he  Senate  are  milestones  In  the 
evolution  of  international  relations. 
They  a*  important  Indications  that  the  So- 
viet Go'  ernment  and  our  own  have  been  able 
to  resol  e  formidable  national  differences  and 
^Teements  beneficial  to  both  sides, 
the  United  States  may  be  moving 
too  qulfekly  In  seeking  to  Improve  trade  re- 
lations »t  a  time  when  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
acting  I  ontrary  to  the  spirit  of  detente  and 
moving  away  from  norms  of  civilized  be- 
havior. 

Unle^  the  Soviet  Union  rescinds  Its  recent 
ukase  vi  hlch  places  Soviet  Jews  and  particu- 
larly Je  rtsh  scientists  into  a  new  form  of  30th 
centurjp  bondeige,  all  of  the  assumptions  be- 
hind im  proved  United  States-Soviet  trade  re- 
lations 'all.  When  the  United  States  supports 
tncreasl  ng  economic  and  commercial  ties,  we 
do  so  ii ,  the  hope  that  these  contacts  act  as 
modera  Ing,  civilizing  Influences  on  relations 


nations.  But  the  establishment  of  a 


schedul  ■  of  exorbitant  visa  fees  supposedly 
related  to  a  person's  education  is  a  totally 
reprehensible  form  of  extortion.  At  best  it  Is 


unusual  method  of  gaining  foreign 


exchanj  e  to  hold  one's  citizens  captive  until 
ransom  is  paid  by  outside  sources.  The  Soviet 
Union's  placing  of  price  tags  on  Its  state- 
supplle  1  education  Is  nothing  more  than  an- 
other f  irm  of  repression  against  Its  Jewish 
citizens  and  a  vulg^ar  attempt  at  blackmailing 
the  woi  d  Jewish  community  into  paying  for 
each  ed  acated  Jew  seeking  emigration  from 
Russia.  Soviet  action  in  enacting  emigration 
fees  rai  glng  from  $5,000  to  $25,000  goes  be- 
yond tt  B  usual  cynicism  expected  from  the 
Soviet  \  hlon. 

The  t  ransparency  of  the  Soviet  arguments 
that  th(  y  are  acting  to  recoup  educational  ex- 
penses irovlded  by  the  state  is  hardly  worth 
refuting.  However,  it  sufflcles  to  say  that  all 
Soviet  ( itizens.  not  only  those  of  the  Jewish 
faith,  p  roduce  a  great  deal  more  than  they 
consum  ».  This  difference  goes  to  finance  the 
Soviet  3ovemment  In  all  of  its  activities, 
educatl  inal    and   other.   The   average   Rus- 


sian, It  has  been  pointed  out,  earns  about 
100  rubles  a  month,  although  he  produces 
perhaps  twice  that  sum.  In  the  Soviet  Union 
the  costs  financed  by  the  state,  and  the  bene- 
fits accruing  to  It.  cancel  each  other  out. 
Those  who  are  more  educated  are  In  a  posi- 
tion to  make  an  even  greater  contribution — 
and  are  truly  Soviet  society's  creditors.  An 
analysis  of  the  actual  fig\ires  involved  Is  con- 
tained in  a  perceptive  letter  to  the  New  York 
Times  yesterday  on  this  subject,  which  I  shall 
ask  to  be  Inserted  In  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

Another  Soviet  argument  that  they  are  act- 
ing to  end  a  brain  drain  is  equally  fallacious. 
Once  a  Soviet  scientist  makes  his  determina- 
tion to  leave  for  Israel  he  is  fired  from  his  Job 
and  must  find  menial  tasks  to  earn  bis  liveli- 
hood. There  Is  absolutely  no  economic  or 
rational  basis  for  the  Soviet  actions  other 
than  the  further  intimidation  of  its  Jewish 
citizens  from  applying  for  visas  and  obtain- 
ing hard  currency  at  the  same  time. 

While  It  Is  not  certain  what  motivated 
the  Soviet  leadership  to  take  this  retro- 
gressive step,  we  can  guess  at  the  sinister 
motives  behind  this  posting  of  a  prlcellst 
for  human  beings.  There  are  several  ap- 
parent reasons  for  this  move.  It  refiects 
despair  on  the  part  of  Soviet  authorities. 
To  this  date,  no  matter  how  they  have  tried 
to  Intimidate  Jews,  the  movement  has  grown 
and  flourished  and  the  number  who  apply  to 
emigrate  continues  to  Increase.  Also  the 
number  of  hl^ly  skilled  scientists  who  apply 
has  also  grown. 

In  a  more  subtle  way  It  may  be  an  attempt 
to  limit  the  number  of  Jews  who  seek  high- 
er education.  Knowing  that  he  may  be 
charged  exorbitant  fees  If  he  ever  decides  to 
leave,  a  Soviet  Jew  might  decide  not  to  con- 
tinue his  education  at  all.  But  finally,  this 
tactic  may  be  viewed  as  a  d^berate  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  obtain  much 
needed  foreign  exchange  on  the  assumption 
that  the  world  Jewish  community  would  pay 
the  ransoms  for  their  brethren. 

ThU  decree  of  August  16  has  already  re- 
sulted in  a  new  wave  of  fear  among  Soviet 
Jews  who  expect  intensified  punitive  action 
against  those  Jews  who  have  been  courageous 
enough  to  apply  f<»  permits  to  emigrate.  This 
latest  Soviet  move  comes  against  a  back- 
ground of  antl -Jewish  diatribes  and  slander 
now  common  In  the  Soviet  media.  There  have 
been  untold  Instances  of  Jews  who  have  indi- 
cated their  desire  to  emigrate  to  Israel  being 
subjected  to  physical  assaults,  loss  of  Jobs, 
arrest,  and  other  brutal  forms  of  Intimida- 
tion. 

To  many  Americans  this  latest  Soviet  ac- 
tion is  uncomfortably  reminiscent  of  the 
Nazi  era  when  the  same  type  of  extortion  was 
practiced  against  German  Jews  who  desper- 
ately sought  visas  to  fiee  Germany.  The  em- 
ploymen*.  of  this  technique  only  brings 
shame  upon  thoee  who  masterminded  It. 
Fortunately  world  attention  Is  now  being 
focused  on  this  heinous  practice.  And  for- 
tunately, we  as  free  men  living  In  a  democ- 
racy are  in  a  position  to  do  something  con- 
crete about  It. 

I  do  not  see  how  any  Senator  or  Congress- 
man In  good  conscience  could  vote  for  new 
trade  concessions  for  the  Soviet  Union  at  a 
time  when  the  Russians  are  trading  In  hu- 
man lives.  The  ransoming  of  Soviet  Jews  Is 
one  Soviet  export  all  decent  men  must  ab- 
solutely refuse  to  accept.  If  It  is  appro- 
priate to  link  trade  issues  with  political  ob- 
jectives, as  our  own  Government  has  Indi- 
cated. It  Is  certainly  Just  as  appropriate  to 
establish  a  linkage  between  improved  United 
States-Soviet  trade  relations  and  the  over- 
riding moral  Issues  raised  here.  It  mu^t  be 
made  clear  to  the  Soviet  Utilon  that  It  will 
receive  the  credits  and  tariff  treatment  it  is 
seeking  only  by  ranovlng  theee  new  restric- 
tions Imposed  on  the  emigration  of  Soviet 
Jews. 

As    many   of   my   Senate   ooUeaguea   are 


aware,  I  have  actively  sought  to  expand  trade 
between  East  and  West.  Last  year  I  intro- 
duced S.  2460.  the  East-West  Trade  Exchange 
Act  of  1971.  Shortly  afterward,  working  close- 
ly with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Commerce' Committee,  Senator  Mag- 
nuson, and  Joined  by  25  of  our  Senate  col- 
leagues, we  cosponsored  S.  2620,  the  East- 
West  Trade  Relations  Act  of  1971. 

In  June  of  1971. 1  was  the  keynote  speaker 
at  a  large  gathering  In  Budapest,  Hungary 
which  had  been  convened  to  explore  the 
means  of  expanding  trade  and  Investment 
between  East  and  West.  Upon  my  return  I 
submitted  a  report  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  recommending  the  removal  of  ex- 
isting American  barriers  to  trade  with  the 
East.  I  still  feel  that  economic  ties  should  be 
improved,  but  the  question  Is  at  what  price? 

If  we  are  willing  to  do  biislness  as  usual 
despite  this  blatant  disregard  for  the  ele- 
ments of  human  decency,  we  will  ourselves 
be  contributing  to  the  continuing  amorallty 
In  International  relations.  We  will  also  be  act- 
ing contrary  to  our  own  long-term  Interests 
by  encouraging  the  Soviet  Union  to  believe  It 
can  get  away  with  this  outrageous  behavior 
In  the  future.  No  less  a  Soviet  public  figure 
than  physicist  Andrey  Sakharov,  the  "father" 
of  the  Soviet  H-bomb,  recently  condemned 
the  Western  democracies  for  offering  only 
concessions  and  smiles  to  a  Soviet  regime 
which  he  described  as  barbaric.  It  is  time  to 
put  a  stop  to  these  smiles  and  concessions 
unless  the  Soviets  stop  the  degrading  practice 
of  ransoming  people. 

Israeli  Prime  Minister  Meir  In  her  state- 
ment In  the  Knesset  described  what  brutal 
message  this  policy  conveyed  to  every  edu- 
cated Jew  In  the  Soviet  Union: 

"Your  brains  and  whatever  you  have 
studied  and  thought  dont  actually  belong  to 
you.  Since  you  are  a  Jew,  it  Is  doubtful 
whether  you  are  entitled  to  study  and  gain 
an  education  at  all.  And  if  you  are  bound  for 
Israel  to  Join  your  people — it  Is  your  duty  to 
suffer.  As  for  us,  we  will  do  our  best  to  find 
clever  means  to  prevent  your  emigration  In 
all  ways  possible.  .  .  ." 

The  Knesset  adopted  a  strong  resolution 
appealing  to  all  nations,  parliaments  and  In- 
ternational organizations  to  work  for  the 
abolition  of  this  tax.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  resolution  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

In  this  country  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  Is  already  seeking  to  put  together 
Its  own  appeal  on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jewish 
scientists  wishing  to  emigrate.  This  com- 
menable  action  was  precipitated  by  the  per- 
sonal appeal  of  an  eminent  Soviet  Jewish 
scientist,  Benjamin  Levlcb. 

Professor  Levlch,  a  renowned  Soviet  phys- 
icist and  member  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of 
Sciences,  had  publicly  denounced  the  new 
visa  fees — and  is  already  paying  the  price  for 
his  candor.  He  subsequently  transmitted  to 
me  a  handwritten  note  appealing  to  me  per- 
sonally to  look  Into  the  desperate  situation 
of  Soviet  Jewish  scientists.  This  letter  was 
delivered  to  me  by  an  American  scientist  who 
recently  met  with  Professor  Levlch  in  Moscow 
during  the  recent  International  Biophysical 
Congress.  Enclosed  with  Levlch 's  note  was  a 
copy  of  the  letter  he  had  sent  to  this  Inter- 
national Congress.  In  his  letter  Levlch  stated: 

"The  scientists  who  apply  to  the  authori- 
ties for  the  permission  to  leave  for  Israel  are 
magically  transformed  Into  outcasts  who  are 
deprived  of  any  right  of  continuing  a  scien- 
tific activity:  publications  forbidden,  lec- 
turing forbidden,  making  scientific  reports 
forbidden,  even  being  cited  forbidden. 

"A  person  Is  Immediately  expelled  from  any 
unrf  of  scientific  covmcll.  editorial  boards, 
demoted  and  often  fully  discharged. 

"A  person  Is  constantly  living  under  the 
conditions  of  permanent  pressure  and  an- 
guish for  the  fate  of  his  family  and  himself." 

Levlch  then  made  an  observation  which 
18  particularly  telling : 
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j"The  violation  of  the  civil  rtghia  of  iclen- 
tlifts  as  compared  to  other  people  and  the 
transformation  of  scientists  Intoj  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Oovemment  Is  a  dangerous 
ptecedent.  | 

"Today  it  is  the  fate  of  perh^  a  smaU 
group  of  scientists  at  a  certain  pAace  of  the 
world.  Tomorrow  It  may  happen  to  anybody 
atid  anywhere.  The  brains  as  ^U  as  the 
h&nds  of  any  human  being  are  his  personal 
pi|operty.  I  believe  as  well  that  tie  persecu- 
tlon  of  scientists  and  the  prohibition  of  their 
sdentlflc  activity  as  a  punishment  for  their 
moral  and  conscience  convlctloi^  Is  inhu- 
man, immoral  and  disgraceful." 

;As  more  people  In  this  country  4nd  around 
the  world  become  aware  of  the  joutrageous 
nature  of  this  latest  Soviet  action,  calls 
for  positive  action  on  the  part  4f  o\ir  own 
Q-Dvemment  to  bring  pressure  on]  the  Soviet 
U;alon  will  undoubtedly  follow.       ] 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
special  constitutional  responsibilities  with 
regard  to  the  establishment  of  trade  rela- 
tions with  other  nations.  Exlmbajnk  credits, 
most-favored- nation  treatment,  land  OPIC 
gxjarantees  are  all  legislative  maters  within 
the  province  of  the  Congress.  Already  the 
Soviets  have  made  It  known  that!  they  place 
MPN  treatment  high  on  their  liit  of  trade 
piioritles  in  the  current  negotiat^ns.  Legis- 
lation granting  such  authority  mnst  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
of  which  I  am  a  member.  r 

I  would  hope  that  other  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  are  prepared  to  go 
on  record,  as  I  am  doing  today,  in  making 
clear  our  strong  opposition  to  any  trade 
legislation  granting  the  Soviet  C^lon  better 
trade  terms  as  long  as  the  random  decree 
Is  in  effect,  and  as  long  as  sUnllAi|  draconlan 
measures  are  applied  to  restrict  jemlgration 
of  Soviet  Jews. 

I  am  also  prepared.  In  consultation  with 
my  colleagues,  to  explore  other!  more  Im- 
mediate legislative  means  to  deny]  the  Soviet 
Union  the  trade  terms  it  desires.  1 1  urge  my 
colleagues  to  condemn  the  extorilonlst  So- 
viet visa  fees  and  to  make  clea^  their  de- 
termination to  link  Improved  trade  relations 
with  this  Issue.  There  Is  stUl  tliie  to  save 
Soviet  Jewry,  and  I  appeal  to  meki  of  good- 
will everywhere  to  raise  their  voices  in  loud 
protest  against  this  latest  Injustice,  and  to 
pledge  their  efforts  to  Its  total  elimination. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimoi^  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcoao  at,  this  point 
a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New  york  Times 
entitled  "A  New  Soviet  Export — Jfews,"  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  pf  Septem- 
ber 11,  1972.  and  the  text  of  a  resolution 
attested  by  the  Israeli  Knesset  on  August  33, 
1972.^. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and 
the  resolution  were  ordered  to  se  printed 
In  the  Rxcoao,  as  follows : 

A  New  Sovm  Export — Jiws 
(By  Zev  Katz) 
he  Soviet  Government's  attemst  to  capi- 
talize on  Jewish  emigrants  is  a  d»humanlz- 
Jng  and  unconscionable  act.  Morjl-humanl- 
tarlan  consideration  aside.  It  in  essential 
to  examine  objectively  the  Soviet  claim  that 
persons  emigrating  from  the  U.S.^Jl.  should 
repay  the  state  for  the  costs  of  their  edu- 
cation. 

According  to  Soviet  sources,  tie  cost  of 
education  for  a  full-time  university  gradu- 
ate would  be:  ten  years  of  pre-c^Uege  edu- 
cation, 1.000  rubles;  plus  an  average  of  four 
and  a  half  years  of  higher  eduction,  4,500 
rubles,  for  a  total  of  5,500  rublei  However, 
the  latest  Soviet  decree  requires  I  a  vinlver- 
slty  graduate  to  pay  13,900  rubles.  A  doctor 
of  science  Is  aalced  to  repay  31,(k)0  rubles. 
There  obviously-  Is  no  correlation  between 
the  actual  costs  oS  education  and  the  pay- 
ments sought.  T 

Furthermore,  one  of  the  central  themes 
in  Soviet  literature  on  education  is  that 
the  Soviet  state  quickly  recoups  its  educa- 
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tional  Investment.  Through  higher  produc- 
tivity, a  new  skills  and,  consequently,  a 
higher  Input  into  the  economy,  graduates 
repay  through  their  labor  Investment  in 
their  education  in  a  period  of  five  to  seven 
years. 

The  Jewish  emigration  affords  the  Soviet 
state  other  material  benefits  which  offset 
possible  labor  losses  of  skilled  personnel. 
We  assume  that  Jewish  emigrants  for  1973 
alone  will  number  30.000.  If  this  is  valid, 
by  the  end  of  1973  the  exodus  will  have 
totaled  60,000  persons  (15,000  in  1971;  15.000 
In  the  preceding  decade) .  The  6mlgr^  leave 
behind  their  houses  and  flats.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  these  are  state-owned, 
and  the  departing  emigrants  do  not  receive 
compensation  for  this  property. 

In  granting  emigration  visas  Soviet  au- 
thorities give  preference  to  older  people. 
Data  on  Soviet  toilgr^  show  that  one  In 
three  Is  a  pensioner  or  close  to  pension  age. 
Of  the  60.000  departing  Jews.  30,000  are 
estimated  as  pensioners.  State  expenses  for 
such  fjersons.  Including  medical  care  and 
other  public  services,  average  1,000  rubles 
per  year.  As  a  result  of  the  current  exodxis. 
the  05SJt.  saves  twenty  million  rubles  per 
year  in  state  subsidies  for  pensioners. 

The  sum  up,  by  allowing  60,000  Jews  to 
emigrate,  the  Soviet  state  affords  Itself  a 
saving  of  200  million  rubles  In  ptenslon  pay- 
ments in  a  decade  and  obtain  20,000  apart- 
ments valued  at  128  million  rubles  (includ- 
ing costs  of  upkeep) .  Together,  these  sums 
amount  to  about  one-third  of  a  billion 
rubles.  Additionally,  certain  Intangible  ben- 
efits result — specialist  positions  become 
available,  university  places  become  vacant, 
etc. 

Such  material  savings,  generated  by  the 
Jewish  exodus,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
expenditures  on  education  are  (and  have 
been)  recouped  through  the  labor  of  Jewish 
scientists,  objectively  demonstrate  the  fal- 
laciousness (let  alone  the  amorallty)  un- 
derlying the  so-called  Soviet  "education" 
tax  on  emigrants. 

Soviet  officials  know  that  most  Jewish 
professionals  in  the  U.S.SJt.  are  not  capable 
of  raising  enough  money  to  pay  the  emi- 
gration tax  even  if  they  gave  away  all  their 
life's  savings  and  sold  all  their  possessions. 
Obviously,  the  money  will  have  to  come 
from  abroad  (mainly  from  Jews  in  Amer- 
ica) .  Besides  exporting  furs.  gas.  and  tim- 
ber, there  will  be  a  new  and  original  Soviet 
export — Jews. 

Teet  op  a  Resolution  Adopted  bt  the 
Knesset,  ATTOtrsr  23,  1972 

1.  The  Knesset  notes  that  the  head  tax 
Imposed  by  the  Soviet  authorities  on  Jews 
holding  university  degrees  in  the  Soviet 
Union  who  desire  to  emigrate  to  Israel  Is  an 
Infringement  of  human  rights,  a  trampling 
underfoot  of  human  morals  and  an  attempt 
to  prevent  the  Immigration  of  Jews  to  their 
historical  homeland.  This  device  alnis  at 
cutting  off  the  Jewish  community  in  the 
Soviet  Union  from  the  Jewish  people  and 
from  the  State  of  Israel. 

2.  The  Knesset  appeals  to  the  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  repeal  this  shameful 
decree  which  Is  aimed  only  at  the  Jewish 
citizens  and  recalls  the  Czarlst  antl-Jewlsh 
legislation. 

3.  The  Knesset  takes  note  with  deep  ap- 
pre<;latlon  of  the  great  response  all  over  the 
world,  amongst  peoples,  parliaments,  govern- 
ments, progressive  organizations,  scientists 
and  religious  leaders,  who  all  raised  their 
voices  in  protest  against  the  ransom  and  de- 
manded Its  cancellation. 

4.  The  Kneeeet  appeals  to  all  governments, 
parliaments  and  international  institutions 
and  organlEatlons,  as  well  as  to  enlightened 
public  opinion  In  all  countries,  to  work  to- 
wards the  abolition  of  the  head  tax  imposed 
on  the  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  who  wish 
to  return  to  the^  historic  homeland. 


5.  The  Knesset  calls  upon  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple to  mobilize  its  strength,  neither  to  rest 
nor  to  cease  their  efforts  until  the  "diploma 
levy"  Is  abolished  and  the  freedom  of  emi- 
gration of  Jews  from  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
Insured  in  effect. 

6.  The  Knesset  calls  upon  scientists  of  all 
nations  to  rise  to  the  defense  of  the  human 
and  national  rights  of  their  ocdleagues  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

7.  "Hie  Knesset  sends  Its  good  wishes,  and 
its  hope  that  they  might  continue  their  good 
fight,  to  our  brethren  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
who  are  struggling  for  their  human  rights 
and  their  affinity  with  our  people.  The  Knes. 
set  declares  that  the  people  In  Israel,  as 
well  as  the  Jewish  nation  the  whole  world 
over,  will  not  rest  until  the  head  tax  Is 
abolished. 

8.  The  Knesset  takes  no>te  of  the  govern- 
ment statement  as  d^lvered  by  the  Prime 
Minister  at  the  special  sessloii  on  Wednesday, 
the  13th  of  EIul,  5733  (August  33.  1973). 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  my  good  friend  from  Con- 
necticut for  his  kind  and  most  gracious 
comments. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  who  has  likewise  been  a  tremen- 
dous help  in  the  effort  we  are  making 
here  today  in  connection  with  our 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  15  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  Join 
Senator  Ribicoff  in  the  commendation 
he  ha«  made  of  Senator  Jackson  and  the 
very  important  initiative  which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Jackson  amendment,  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  cosponsor, 
and  of  which  almost  three- fourths  of  the 
Senate  are  joined  in  cosponsorship,  as 
well  as  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  a  newcomer 
to  this  particular  effort;  in  fact,  on  Au- 
gust 30,  1972,  in  a  speech  In  New  York 
City,  I  said: 

We  should  properly  demand  Justice  for  So- 
viet Jeiwry  as  a  condition  for  close  economic 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  In  trade  and 
finance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  my  remarks 
made  on  August  30  at  the  Emergency 
Rally  for  Soviet  Jews  be  made  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Javits  Asks  Jttstice  for  Sovdet  Jewxt  as 

CONDmON    FOR    U.S.-TRApE    TIES    WtTH    USSR 

(Statement  of  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javlts) 
The  new  Soviet  policy  of  holding  Soviet 
Jews  for  ransom  casts  a  warning  shadow 
across  the  bright  promise  of  detente  and  In- 
creased trade  between  the  United  States  and 
USSR  presaged  by  the  President's  visit  to 
Moscow. 

How  many  bushels  of  wheat  equals  a  So- 
viet family  yeammg  to  be  united  with  its 
kin  abroad?  With  limited  funds,  does  one 
bargain  for  one  scientist  or  two  high  school 
graduates  at  the  same  ransom  price?  The 
plight  of  the  ransomed  few  and  the  unran- 
somed  many  Is  a  moral  dilemma.  It  casts  a 
shadow  over  every  Soviet-American  dlscus- 
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or  imoiBclal,  commercial  or  cul- 
ls an  historic  American  tradition, 
to  the  early  history  of  our  re- 
r  Americans  to  be  deeply  concerned 
freedom  of  movement. 

Ibe  USSR  must  recognize  is  that  the 

and  political  Issues  between  the 

the  Soviet's  concerning  strategic 
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Soviet   Jewry:    reduce   Intema- 
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troop  confrontation  if  possible,  but 

our  unswerving  determination 
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like  individuals,  must  not  be  al- 

iise  stratagems  and  circumventions 

rights  to  deprive  even  their  own 

of    basic    internationally-accepted 

]  ights.  The  UJJ.  Charter  as  weU  as 

of  morality  dictate  that  we 

l^nor  this  principle. 
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4avits.  Mr.  President,  the  real 
here  is:  Is  this  amendment  a 
fake?  I^it  a  maneuver?  Is  it  a  bluff?  Or 
is  it  ser  ous?  Interestingly  enough — and 
we  can  understand  this  and  respect  it, 
as  it  is  a  part  of  statecraft — an  important 
Russian  official,  the  Deputy  Minister  of 
the  lnt«  rlor,  set  forth  these  ideas  when 
So'  let  emigration  regulations  in 
questior  here  first  took,  as  it  were,  codi- 
fied legj  1  form  in  January  of  this  year, 
"""  ^  have,  as  well,  a  declaration  by 
important  Soviet  trade  official 
that  the  se  who  support  this  amendment 
will  llv«  to  rue  the  day,  because  they 
will  be  Jharged,  it  is  said,  with  a  break- 
down in  United  States-Soviet  relations 
over  trs  de. 

Thes«  are  very  serious  statements,  and 
I  think  every  Senator  wtU  understand 
how  ser  ously  I  take  them  and  how  seri- 
ously I  evaluate  them.  But  it  must  be 
said,  ur  jn  the  other  side,  but  with  equal 
frankn^,  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
blufflna  either;  they  have  declared  an 
official  K)licy.  which  we  must  expect  they 
will  adi  lere  to.  Nevertheless,  I  know  be- 
fore th  J  recent  election — I  am  sure  as 
a  court!  !sy  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States-  -there  was  a  certain  leniency  in 
grantin  i  exit  visas  out  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  Israel  without  an  insistence 
upon  tie  letter  of  what  is  now  law — 
which  i  I  called  by  us  a  ransom  and  which 
the  Bo^  lets  call  a  proper  tax  to  pay  for 
the  cos  of  the  education  of  professionals 
and  Int  Jllectuals  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  ]  act  is  that  there  was  a  relaxation 
and  th  it  even  now  there  are  further 
evidenc  ;s  of  relaxation.  Indeed,  there  is 
a  piece  n  the  newspaper  which  says  that 
about  ]  D  percent  of  those  who  leave  the 
country  who  would  otherwise  be  subject 
to  the  ax  are  not  being  subjected  to  it. 
And  ir  deed,  the  Soviet  Union,  in  an- 
nouncij  ig  the  law,  spoke  of  the  special 
rights  3f  veterans,  of  old  people,  and 
others   s-ho  might  be  exempted. 

But,  At.  President,  this  begs  the  ques- 
tion bj  them  and  it  begs  the  question 
by  us.  Either  this  issue  is  profound 
enough  important  enough,  moral  enough 
to  justify  the  full  impact  of  the  Jsickson 
ame^diAent  and  to  take  what  I  consider 


to  be  an  extremely  serious  step  of  affect- 
ing economic  relations  which  are  possi- 
ble between  our  country  and  the  Soviet 
Union  or  it  is  not  that  Important.  If  the 
latter  is  true,  we  should  not  have  the 
Jackson  amendment,  and  let  us  stop 
kidding  about  it. 

I  am  sure  the  Soviet  Union  reads  the 
newspapers  just  as  well  as  we  do,  and 
it  knows  that  this  effort  represents  the 
sentiment  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  Senate  and  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  House.  So  the  important 
ttiing  to  affirm,  especially  for  me,  is  that 
this  is  a  moral  choice,  advisedly  accepted, 
with  no  illusions  as  to  its  consequences. 
This  is  the  one  thing  that  must  be  said — 
with  no  illusions  as  to  its  consequences. 

Great  nations,  great  causes,  cannot 
bluff — it  is  just  impossible — and  I  do  not 
believe  the  Soviet  Union  is  feigning  or 
maneuvering  for  position,  and  neither 
are  those  who  back  this  amendment.  The 
Soviet  Union  must  be  sure  it  understands 
that  we  are  not.  It  is  a  really  most  dif- 
ficult issue.  I  do  not  say  it  cannot  be 
resolved.  Nothing  cannot  be  resolved. 

Having  considered  the  matter  and 
having  experienced  the  number  of  emi- 
graticHi  applications  that  are  actual^ 
coming  in  and  the  number  of  emigrants 
that  could  go  out,  feasibly,  every  year, 
the  Soviet  Union  might  very  well  come 
to  the  conclusion,  without  any  reference 
to  the  Jackson  amendment — strictly  as 
government  policy — that  the  right  thing 
would  be  to  lift  the  emigration  tax. 
That  would  be  benign,  if  it  could  be  ac- 
complished. 

The  Soviet  Union  considers  itself 
great;  it  is  one  of  the  two  superpowers  on 
earth,  and  I  do  not  see  how  a  great  gov- 
ernment could  be  great  unless  it  is  willing 
to  be  guided  by  facts  and  reality. 

So  really  the  Jackson  amendment 
ought  to  be  understood  as  doing  two 
things:  No.  1,  It  says  we  have  a  deep 
moral  conviction  that  such  action  defies 
the  United  Nations  Convention,  defies  all 
human  rights,  in  terms  of  a  just  course, 
a  moral  course,  and  a  decent  course  for 
humankind.  We  believe  this  and  Intend 
to  stick  to  it. 

Two,  there  Is  no  derogation  of  the 
respect  in  which  we  hold  the  Soviet 
Union,  or  for  its  sovereignty.  On  the 
contrary,  we  hope  that  the  moral  wake 
of  our  appeal  will  be  received  by  a  great 
power  like  the  Soviet  Union,  with  the 
magnificence  as  well  as  the  capability 
for  doing  justice  and  being  generous 
which  a  great  power  has. 

That  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  Jackson 
amendment  must  be  regarded,  rather 
than  in  a  spirit  of  confrontation  or  de- 
fiance or  in  a  spirit  of  blindness  to  the 
basic  Interests  of  our  country.  We  do 
not  intend  to  short  circuit  detente  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  or  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  rest  of  the  free  world.  There  is  no  lack 
of  respect  intended  by  the  sponsors  of 
this  amendment. 

On  the  contrary,  if  there  were  a  lack 
of  respect,  we  would  be  talking  about 
retaliation  or  sanctions.  We  are  talking 
about  no  such  thing.  We  only  say,  "If 
you  are  going  to  put  our  relations  on  a 
better,  more  just,  and  more  ample  basis 
where  both  peoples  can  profit,  not  only 


economically  but  in  terms  of  world  peace, 
then  our  r^ations  must  have  a  moral 
content."  And  we  say  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  "Here  is  a  body  of  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  who  have  the  deep  moral  convic- 
tion that  you  cannot  build  a  better  struc- 
ture and  a  stronger  structure  and  a 
bigger  structure  of  relations  between  our 
two  countries  upon  a  false  basis.  You  may 
not  think  it  is  on  that  basis,  but  we  are 
seeking  an  appeal  to  you,  based  upon 
high  moral  grounds.  We  have  confidence 
in  you.  You  must  have  the  same  con- 
fidence in  us — that  we  have  no  ulterior 
motives." 

I  think  we  certainly  are  sonong  the 
best  friends  of  a  better  entente  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union; 
but  we  want  to  facilitate  it.  we  want  to 
put  it  on  sound  moral  groimds. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  essence  of  the 
matter.  I  believe  that  what  the  President 
says  about  using  his  best  offices,  about 
quiet  diplomacy,  is  entirely  in  order. 

There  is  nothing  that  we  stand  for  or 
say  that  excludes  an  effort  to  resolve  this 
matter;  but  it  would  be  false  to  our  own 
efforts  if  we  adopted  an  attitude  that 
might  imply  that  we  favor  some  sellout, 
some  settlement,  some  variation  of  our 
moral  position. 

I  cannot  emphasize  that  enough;  we 
premise  our  lives  and  are  attempting  to 
live  up  to  a  position  of  world  decency 
and  world  justice  and  the  laws  of  civilized 
man. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  go  into  all 
the  details  about  the  fact  that  the  so- 
called  head  tax  which  the  Soviet  Union 
puts  on  emigrants  is  four  or  five  times 
what  it  ought  to  be,  even  when  consider- 
ing a  good  education.  I  point  out  that 
even  they  must  have  recognized  that  If 
they  are  going  to  do  this — this  rather 
cold-blooded  weighing  of  human  beings 
on  a  scsile  of  material  values — they  cer- 
tainly should  give  credit  for  what  a  per- 
son has  done  in  serving  the  Soviet 
Union— working  off  the  education  which 
that  person  has  received.  They  have 
recognized  that  but  by  no  means  ade- 
quticy. 

We  are  deeply  morally  convinced  of 
our  position.  Because  the  Soviet  Union 
is  such  a  great  power,  we  are  incor- 
porating our  moral  conviction  in  a  way 
which  could  be  very  helpful  to  us — by 
showing  how  seriously  and  deeply  we  feel 
it.  We  hope  that  because  the  Soviet  Union 
is  a  great  power  it  will  be  impressed  and 
reconsider  this  and  will  realize  that  its 
r^ationshlp  to  the  society  of  nations  on 
a  high  moral  plane  Is  Infinitely  more  vital 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  people  than 
by  adopting  an  artificial  and  stiff-necked 
position  on  this  particular  regulation, 
which  they  allowed  to  sneak  up  on  them 
without,  perhaps,  their  realizing  the 
moral  impact,  the  adverse  impact,  which 
this  has  on  them  In  the  eyes  the  world. 
I  hope  very  much,  Mr.  President,  that 
no  one  will  brag  about  any  change  in 
Soviet  emigration  policy.  On  the  con- 
trary, such  a  change  would  add  to  the 
luster  of  the  Soviet  Union  enormously. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  for  yielding 
me  a  moment,  because  I  would  like  to 
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join  with  hi"i  not  only  in  whbt  he  has 
done — and  I  have  jtrined  him  I4  sponaor- 
Ing  this  suncndment — but  to jalso  Join 
with  him  In  his  manner  of  expressing  the 
position  that  we  share  in  regard  to  this 
matter.  Very  righUy  so,  he  pl|u»s  it  on 
the  highest  moral  plane  and  on  the  most 
significant  area  of  human  ejcpresslon, 
that  ts,  human  concern.  ! 

I  ttiinlt  that  what  we  have  (lone,  what 
we  have  attempted  to  do.  is  tt>  use  tiiis 
vehicle  to  give  concrete  expression  to  the 
emotions,  not  only  those  of  tjie  Jewish 
community  in  the  United  States,  but 
those  of  a  very  great  majorijty  of  the 
American  people,  who  have  shown  their 
concern  to  have  this  issue  pladed  on  the 
highest 'moral  level.  ! 

For  a  number  of  years  we  have  seen 
the  policies  and  positions  of  the  U.S. 
Government  reflect  this  conc*n.  lxx)k- 
Ing  back  through  our  history,  we  see 
that  in  the  19th  century,  actions  taken 
by  Secretary  of  State  PrellngHuysen,  on 
behalf  of  the  Department  of  gtate,  the 
U.S.  Government,  and  the  American  peo- 
ple expresses  this  himian  comt>assion  to 
the  world.  I 

Again.  d\xring  the  administration  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  sanie  subject 
was  voiced  emphatically  and!  urgenUy, 
by  President  Roosevelt  himself,  speaking 
to  and  for  the  very  deep  emotibns  of  the 
American  people;  and  so,  I  think  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Jav- 
rrs)  has  been  entirely  proper  I  in  saying 
we  do  place  this  issue  at  the  pinnacle  of 
dur  moral  concern  and  compaisslon. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  very  much.  Senatof  Mathias 
has  had  a  very  excellent  record  in  all 
matters  that  concern  moralityjand  those 
that  concern  the  Jewish  failjh.  In  his 
home  State  and  elsewhere,  he|  has  been 
a  very  strong  advocate  of  tne  concept 
of  the  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Israel,  our  common  purposes 
and  shared  ideals  and.  Indeed,  has  a  very 
strong  voting  record  in  that  regard  in 
tiie  Senate  and  I  weloHne  very  much  his 
adherence  to  this  particular  concept. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  is  very  gederous  and 
t  appreciate  his  kind  remarks! 

I  might  at  this  point  ask  Unanimous 
consent  that  a  brief  memorandum  ol 
aome  of  the  policies  and  positions  taken 
ty  the  U.S.  Government  be  included  in 
tie  Rbcow>.  i 

,  There  being  no  objection,  tie  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  prir  ted  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

8TATEMXNT    BT    SENATOB    CBASUtS    McC.    Ma- 

t'THIAS   ON   THK    PLIGHT   OF  JKWS    tH   THE   SO- 
'viKT  Union 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  plight 
of  persons  of  the  Jewish  religion  In  the  So- 
Set  tJnlon.  It  Is  clear  that  thej  are  being 
f^^ubjected  to  groos  dlscrlmlnatlonj  I  need  not 
^  into  the  detaUa  at  this  tlmfc,  for  they 
have  been  widely  reported  in  thj  press  and 
oommented  upon  at  length  on  |he  floor  of 
CongresB.  . 

1 1  It  Is  now  tune  for  us  to  act.  W«  must  take 
^fery  appropriate  step  to  U&pren  upon  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  the  deep  ctHnmlt- 
ment  of  the  American  people  for  Just  treat- 
ment of  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union.  In  par- 
ticular, we  must  make  It  clear  that  they 
should  enjoy  that  basic  human  right  to  emi- 
grate freely.  The  right  to  move  and  travel 
tzeely  was  one  of  the  fundaments  principles 
upon  which  our  own  country  was  foiinded. 


I  believe  that  we  must  continue  to  advance 
this  Ideal  at  all  times. 

Our  government  has  a  long  history  of  In- 
tercession on  behalf  of  victimized  Jews  In 
Russia.  In  1881.  Secretary  of  State  Prellng- 
huysen  directed  a  strong  protest  to  the  czarlst 
court  regarding  programs  Inflicted  on  Jews 
In  Warsaw.  Again  in  1903,  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  forwarded  to  the  czar  a  petition 
signed  by  thousands  of  American  citizens 
of  all  religions  protesting  the  Kishinev  mas- 
sacre. In  1906.  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  a  joint  resolution  con- 
demning the  continued  mistreatment  of 
Jews  in  Russia.  As  this  proved  unavaUlng, 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  December 
1911.  voted  to  terminate  the  treaty  of  1832 
which  had  governed  trade  and  commerce  with 
czarlst  Russia  for  almost  a  century. 

It  Is  now  time  for  us  to  act  again.  For 
this  reason,  I  am  pleased  to  sponsor  an 
amendment  to  the  East- West  Trade  bUl 
which  would  deny  "Moet  Favored  Nation" 
status  to  Russia  in  any  expanded  trade  agree- 
ment unless  the  discriminatory  exit  fee  Im- 
posed upon  Soviet  Jews  Is  removed.  It  Is 
essential  that  we  clearly  signal  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  there  must  be  some  satisfactory 
progress  on  this  Issue  before  we  can  treat 
them  as  a  friendly  trading  party.  I  think  this 
amendment  Is  the  best  vehicle  for  Indicating 
our  strong  feelings  on  this  matter. 

The  long  tradition  of  American  sympathy 
for  the  pUght  of  Russian  Jews,  extending 
over  a  century  of  Russian-American  rela- 
tions, now  demands  new  proof  of  our  com- 
mitment to  this  aspect  of  the  fight  for  hu- 
man dignity  and  Individual  liberty. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senator  from  Washington  intro- 
duced his  amendment  to  the  East- West 
trade  bill  last  year,  with  overwhelming 
Senate  support,  the  Senate's  immediate 
and  most  conspicuous  concern  was  the 
"head  tax"  placed  on  Soviet  Jews  who 
wanted  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  for 
Israel  and  other  countries.  Our  message 
to  the  Soviet  Government  was  clear: 
The  United  States  Senate  would  not  per- 
mit the  Soviets  access  to  the  benefits 
of  the  American  economy  while  their 
citizens,  whether  they  be  Christians. 
Jews,  or  members  of  various  nationalities 
groups,  were  routinely  and  with  Im- 
punity denied  the  fimdamental  hu- 
man right  to  emigrate. 

We  had  hoped  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  appreciate  the  seriousness  of  our 
concern,  and  of  our  intent,  and  begin  to 
dismantle  the  apparatus  that  prevented 
Soviet  citizens  from  leaving  their  coun- 
try unharassed.  Instead,  bolstered  by  the 
"spirit  of  detente,"  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  officially  codified  their  out- 
rageous "exit  fee"  policy,  and  has 
tightened  their  grip  on  all  Soviet  citi- 
zens who  wish  to  leave  their  country. 
And  they  have  done  this,  no  doubt,  with 
incresising  confidence  that  the  "spirit 
of  dentente"  will  prevail  upon  the  West 
to  demand  nothing  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  return  for  access  to  the  American 
economy  and  American  technology  Uiat 
the  Soviet  Union  so  desperately  needs. 

I  am  happy  again  to  be  a  principal 
cosponsor  of  the  J{u;kson  amendment 
to  the  East- West  trade  bill,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Soviet  Government  will  this 
year  attach  greater  significance  to  the 
will  of  the  Senate,  and  of  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  one  on  the  floor — — 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  At  this 
time.  In  accordance  with  the  previous 


order,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gitkney)  is  recog- 
nized and  Is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
today  to  join  Senator  Jackson,  Senator 
Javits,  and  Senator  Ribicoff  in  an- 
nouncing a  most  Important  amendment 
to  any  proposed  trade  legislation  which 
may  come  before  this  body.  The  amend- 
ment which  is  being  announced,  with  the 
overwhelming  support  of  the  Members  of 
this  body,  is  quite  simply  designed  to  in- 
sure that  the  United  States  does  not 
grant  trade  concessions  to  countries  such 
as  the  Soviet  Union,  which  chose  to  im- 
pose a  repressive  and  unconscionable 
rsmsom  on  emigration. 

I  would  hope  the  Soviet  UnlMi  would 
understand  the  strength  and  the  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  in  its  efforts  to 
persuade  the  Soviet  Union  to  relinquish 
their  discrimination  against  people  who 
want  to  leave  the  country. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  Jews 
throughout  the  Soviet  empire  have  been 
abused  and  intimidated  in  the  old,  im- 
changlng  tradition  of  Russia. 

They  have  been  denied  the  right  to 
profess  their  religion,  to  express  their 
culture,  or  even  to  study  the  Hebrew 
language. 

Discrimination,  persecution  and  ev^i 
incarceration  continue  today  with  all  the 
frequency  of  the  worst  days  of  the  Stalin 
regime. 

Testimony  in  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Judiciary's  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee,  which  I  had  the  privilege 
of  chairing,  quite  graphically  pointed  out 
the  inability  of  citizens  of  the  Jewish 
faith  in  the  Soviet  Union  to  obtain  good 
jobs,  and  the  outright  imprisonment  of 
those  who  wish  to  Improve  themselves. 

More  recently,  In  what  would  have  to 
be  one  of  the  paramount  historical  dis- 
plays of  societal  sadism,  the  government 
of  the  Soviet  Union  has  imposed  an 
oppressive  hesid  tax,  or  ransom  if  you  will, 
of  up  to  $30,000  on  each  of  its  Jewish 
citizens  who  wish  to  emigrate. 

All  that  these  people  are  asking  for  Is 
permission  to  leave  a  society  which  dis- 
criminates against  them.  All  they  are 
asking  for  is  to  leave  and  make  a  new 
life  for  themselves  elsewhere. 

They  are  prohibited  from  doing  this 
by  a  huge  exit  visa  tax.  These  people, 
therefore,  find  themselves  in  a  totally 
untenable  position.  They  are  made  pain- 
fully aware  that  they  are  not  welcome 
to  remain  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  yet 
are  prevented  from  leaving  the  place  of 
their  persecutiffli. 

They  are  being  compelled  to  remain 
prisoners  in  a  society  which  does  not 
want  them  to  remain  and  will  not  permit 
them  to  leave. 

At  this  time  the  United  States  Is  pre- 
sented with  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
produce  a  change  In  the  existing  situa- 
tion. The  Soviet  Union,  through  failures 
of  their  economic  system  In  general  and 
their  agricultural  industry  In  particular. 
Is  extremely  desirous  of  advEmtageous 
trade  agreements  with  this  coimtry. 

That  country  Is,  therefore,  at  this  time 
as  sensitive  as  it  will  ever  be  to  protes- 
tations on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
and  to  an  insistence  that  they  permit 
these  prisoners  to  leave  the  nationwide 
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concent  ation  camp  created  by  the  Com- 
munist  eadershlp  of  that  country. 

Yet  t  le  Russians,  sensing  a  typical 
America  1  weakness  in  the  area  of  for- 
eign po  icy  and  International  negotla- 
tiaoi,  h  ve  not  sought  to  create  a  more 
favorab^  framework  for  trade  agree- 
ments 

Rathe^,  they  have  steadfastly  main- 
tained t  leir  position  of  total  insensltlv- 
Ity  in  th  s  matter.  They  have  manifested 
their  flr  n  Intention  to  continue  to  con- 
duct pol  cles  which  violate  basic  human 
rights. 

When  confronted  by  criticism,  the  So- 
viets hi  ee  denied  any  persecution  of 
Jews,  Tl  ey  have  Insisted  that  any  Soviet 
Jew  wh(  wants  to  leave  is  able  to  leave. 
These  p<  sitions  do  not  reflect  the  truth. 

Today  there  are  over  100,000  pending 
affidavit  of  Soviet  Jews  which  have  not 
been  act  id  upon  by  Soviet  officials. 

Thouj  uids  of  Jewish  families  have 
been  w^ting  in  vain  for  years. 

Most  |of  them  are  unemployed  and 
have  tojdepend  on  relatives  and  friends 
to  even  [exist.  They  are  under  constant 
survelllince.  They  live  In  daily  fear. 
Indeed,! they  are  in  a  state  of  limbo. 

When  a  Soviet  engineer  or  technician 
Is  confronted  with  an  exit  visa  tax  of 


$15,000 


or  $20,000.  he  Is,  considering  the 


salary  itructure  of  that  country,  virtu- 
ally pr  ihlblted  from  departure. 

Beca  ise  of  the  denial  of  these  occur- 
rences by  Soviet  officialdom,  I  call  at- 
tention to  three  specific  cases  of  Jewish 
citlzeni  in  the  Soviet  Union,  which  in- 
dicate, In  a  quite  compelling  way,  what 
is  hapi  snlng  there  today. 

"The  \  irst  case  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion t  Itially  by  the  greater  Miami 
Jewish  Federation  and  concerns  a  51- 
year-ol  1  doctor  of  technical  sciences. 
Dr.  Vic  or  Lapidus. 

I  wa  privileged  to  discuss  the  matter 
person)  Uy  with  his  brother.  Dr.  Vallerie 
Lai:rfdu  ,  who  is  today  an  Israeli  citizen. 
This  ci  se  is  an  especially  Illuminating 
one. 

Dr.  I  "ipldus,  who  worked  in  Moscow's 
automc  slle  industry's  research  institute, 
applied  for  an  exit  visa  to  Israel  and  was 
grante<  permission  to  leave  upon  pay- 
ment c  '  approximately  $30,000.  He  was 
told  th  \i  he  would  not  have  to  pay  the 
ransom  fee  if  he  left  the  U.S.S.R.  within 
10  day  I. 

He  a  Id  his  wife  then  quit  their  jobs. 
his  11-  'ear-old  daughter  withdrew  from 
school  nd  his  19-year-old  daughter  and 
her  hir  ssmd  were  expelled  from  the  uni- 
versity. 

The  japidus  family  was  then  evicted 
from  tl  Blr  apartment  and,  after  payment 
of  som  I  900  rubles  for  an  exit  visa  for 
each  n:  ember  of  the  family,  they  were 
told  th  it  it  had  sill  been  a  mistake  and 
that  t]  ey  would  not  be  permitted  to 
leave. 

The  1  unily  today  is  living  in  a  crowded 
apartm  mt  rented  by  Dr.  Lapidus'  mother 
In  Mos(  ow  and  is  existing  on  that  wom- 
an's p€  3slon. 

To  tl  is  day  no  explanation  has  been 


offered 


and  no  hope  has  been  given  to  him  that 


he  will 


from  tl  e  Soviet  Union,  despite  the  fact 


that  he 
society, 


to  Dr.  Lapidus  and  his  family 


ever  be  permitted  to  emigrate 


no  longer  has  a  place  in  Soviet 


The  second  case  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  the  Jewish  Welfare  Federa- 
tion of  Greater  Hollywood,  Fla.  It  In- 
volves a  Mr.  Mikhail  Kerbel,  his  wife, 
Adela,  and  their  10-year-old  son,  who  are 
residents  of  Eliarkov,  U.S5.R. 

They  have  applied  for  visas  for  Im- 
migration to  the  state  of  Israel  three 
times  and  each  time  have  been  refused. 

Mr.  Kerbel  has  lost  his  job  and  is  no 
longer  able  to  support  his  family.  Mrs. 
Kerbel,  a  severe  multiple  sclerosis  case, 
is  completely  hospitalized.  She  is  35,  her 
husband  is  37. 

The  most  eloquent  statement  of  the 
tragedy  of  this  situation  that  could  be 
made  is  contained  in  a  letter  from 
friends  of  the  Kerbel  fsunily  in  the  So- 
viet Union.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  the  text  of 
that  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  open 
letter  wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

An  Open  Letteh 

To  the  leaders  of  the  country,  represented 
by:- 

The  Secretary  Oeneral  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  C.P.8.U.,  L.  I.  Brezhnev 
The  Chairman  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  of  the  U.S.S  Jl.  Nikolai  Pod- 
gomy 
The  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  A.  N.  Kosygln. 

An  Open  Letter: 

We,  the  friends  and  acquaintances  of  the 
famUy  named  KERBEL,  living  In  Kharkov, 
are  witnesses  to  the  fact  that  MlkhaU  Kerbel. 
his  wife  Adela  and  their  ten-year  old  son, 
have  been  striving  unsuccessfully  for  over  a 
year  for  permission  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

The  tragic  situation  In  which  this  family 
now  finds  Itself  Is  the  reason  for  our  now 
addressing  ourselves  to  you. 

Adela  Kerbel  Is  suffering  from  an  incurable 
and  progressively  increasingly  wasting  dis- 
ease of  the  body,  multiple  sclerosis.  This 
Illness  chains  her  to  her  bed  and  has  Inflicted 
absolute  ImmobUlty  on  this  young  woman. 

In  spite  of  this  terrible  physical  disability, 
she  has  retained  perfect  clarity  of  mind;  her 
mental  faculties  and  powers  of  reasoning  are 
unimpaired.  Thus  she  Is  fully  aware  of  the 
situation  in  which  she  and  her  famUy  now 
find  themselves  and  the  awareness  of  this 
situation  causes  her  unceasing  mental  and 
spiritual  torture,  making  her  life  completely 
unbearable. 

The  constantly  repeated  refusals  to  all  re- 
quests and  complaints  and  the  dismissal  of 
her  husband  from  his  place  of  work  as  a  spe- 
cialist engineer,  forcing  him  to  accept  work 
as  an  luiskllled  manual  labourer,  eventually 
followed  by  his  dismissal  even  from  this  work, 
a  few  days  ago.  rendering  him  completely  un- 
employed, with  no  Income  whatsoever,  Is 
quite  obviously  having  a  terribly  adverse 
affect  on  the  health  of  Adela  Kerbel. 

Having  to  live  In  this  dreadful  physical 
condition,  she  Is  surviving  only  In  the  hope 
of  seeing  the  realisation  of  her  desire  to  live 
together  with  her  family  In  Israel.  To  deprive 
her  of  this  hc^e  Is  a  certain  means  of  making 
a  dreadful  Illness  even  more  dreadful,  and  of 
quickly  bringing  about  a  tragic  solution. 

However,  officials  of  the  Ministry  of  the  In- 
terior (M.VX).)  have  Informed  Adela  Kerbel 's 
family  that  they  do  not  consider  their  appli- 
cation for  emigration  to  Israel  as  worthy  of 
consideration. 

What  Is  this?  Is  It  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  circumstances,  a  mistake,  or  simply 
heartlessness  or  cruelty?  It  Is  only  necessary 
to  see  this  young  woman  with  one's  own 
eyes,  to  listen  to  her  and  so  to  confirm  her 
condition,  in  order  to  realise  the  simple  ordi- 
nary humanity  of  this  case,  and  then  there 


will  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  genuine  need  fur 
this  family  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

We  are  appealing  to  you  aa  the  leaders  of 
this  great  country  to  do  everything  possible 
to  help  the  family  of  M.  A.  Kerbel  to  realise 
their  simple  desire  to  emigrate  to  IsraeL 
Deceicbeb  5th,  1972. 

Slgnatiu-es.  Kharkov. — Turl  and  Irlna  Ml- 
iQslavsky:  Alexander  Ooldlnotf;  Katerina 
Yagtman;  Lev  Mogllevsky;  Viktor  Tagman; 
Tona  Kolchlnsky:  Konstantin  Skobllnsky; 
Katerina  Skobllnsky;    Yofim  Shchukln. 

Moacow. — Vladimir,  Maria,  Alexander  Sle- 
pak;  Viktor,  Elena  Polsky;  Origorl,  Ellsa  Vo- 
lokh;  Venyamln,  Tatlana,  Alexander.  Yevge- 
nll  Levltch;  Vladimir  Mash;  Vladimir,  Elena 
Prestln;  MlkhaU,  Elena  Babel;  Yuri,  Ella  Say- 
assov;  Yosef,  Anna  Beigun;  Yaakov,  Oalina 
Plsarevsky;  Alexander  Lozln;  Boris,  Marianna 
Ainblnder;  Lev  Llbov  Mark  Lvovsky  Vasll 
Ratner;  Margollna  Yuktsla;  Viktor  Peier- 
mark;  Mikhail,  Ck)lda  Rlzhlk;  Yull  Vasser- 
man;  Anatoli  Llpgober;  Yull  Vexler;  Marta 
Balshlnskaya;  Qrlgorl  Ooldenberg;  V.  Slo- 
bodyanln  G.  Klimovltsky;  Ida  Nudel;  B.  Tsi- 
tUonok;  L.  Oengln;  V.  Korenbllt;  D.  Sinls;  A. 
Tumerman.  and  others,  72  signatures  in  all. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  third 
example  which  I  wish  to  relate  was  not 
brou^t  to  my  attention  by  any  organized 
group,  but  by  an  individual  constituent 
of  mine  who  lives  in  Miami,  Fla.  It  is 
a  case  of  one  Sylva  Zalmanson  who  was 
sentenced  2  years  sigo  to  a  10-year  term 
In  a  Soviet  prison  camp  when  her  only 
crime  was  her  desire  to  emigrate  to 
Israel. 

Pregnant  when  arrested,  she  has  since 
lost  her  child.  Due  to  totally  inadequate 
medical  attention,  she  has  gone  partially 
deaf,  and  has  become  tubercular.  Most 
recently  she  was  sentenced  to  6  months 
in  solitary  confinement. 

These  three  reported  instances  In  and 
of  themselves  would  justify  the  position 
which  the  sponsors  of  this  amendment 
to  the  East- West  trade  bill  have  taken. 
Unfortunately,  these  are  not  the  only 
three  instances  which  have  occurred. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Soviet  citi- 
zens of  the  Jewish  faith  are  in  the  identi- 
cal situation. 

What  disturbs  me  even  more  than  the 
official  denisds  of  these  occurrences  is  the 
aggressive,  threatening  posture  of  the 
Soviet  leadership.  Indeed,  officials  of  the 
Soviet  Union — in  opposing  this  amend- 
ment— have  recently  raised  the  specter 
of  anti-Semitism  on  an  international 
basis  as  a  threat.. 

In  a  recent  meeting  in  Washington  of 
American  businessmen  and  Soviet  trade 
officials.  Soviet  official  Vladimir  Arbatov 
went  so  far  as  to  state  that  the  approval 
by  the  Congress  of  this  proposal  would 
produce  an  increase  in  anti-Semitism  not 
only  in  the  Soviet  Union  but  in  the  United 
States  Itself. 

I  submit  that  this  will  not  occur  and 
that  the  American  people  are  not  in- 
terested in  bailing  out  a  faltering  Soviet 
economy  so  long  as  that  country  con- 
tinues to  deny  its  citizens  the  basic  hu- 
man right  to  emigrate. 

The  arrogance  of  threats  of  this  kind 
against  this  amendment  by  Soviet  offi- 
cials reinforces  a  long-standing  convic- 
tion of  mine  that  the  nature  of  the  Rus- 
sian Communist  is  not  near  as  changeable 
as  some  pundits  have  assumed. 

Be  that  as  It  may,  I  for  one,  believe 
the  Senate  will  support  this  amendment 
overwhelmingly  and  regardless  of  the  ef- 
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forts  of  the  Soviet  leadership.  Ihat  there 
will  be  no  legislation  providing  trade  con- 
cessions without  this  Eunendmeiit. 

•Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  call  the  roll. 
.  .The   assistant   legislative   c  erk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  or^er  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ESOLU- 

iF    MHJ- 

lEAS 

esldent, 


MAJORITY    CONFERENCE 
TION    ON    REDUCTION 
T^Y  EXPENDITURES  O 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr 
earlier  today  the  Senate  majqrlty  con- 
ference adopted  a  resolution  onithe  ques- 
tion of  reduction  of  milltarir  outlays 
overseas.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  that  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  confer- 
ence resolution  was  ordered  to  l^e  printed 
in,  the  Rkcohd.  as  follows: 

UPOLXCT   OOMMITTKX  RSSOL 
ereaa,  At  borne,  Americans  aire  plagued 
with  Inflation,  and  abroad  the  vwue  of  tbe 
dc^ar  declines:  . 

Whereas.  The  current  U.S.  military  base 
structure  and  deployment  suroundj  the  world 
constitutes  a  serious  drain  on  the  budget  and 
bite  deeply  toto  tax  revenues  avfellable  for 
essential  needs  Inside  the  United  States; 

Whereas.  Reductions  of  US.  f(Jrce6  over- 
set^ and  the  closing  of  excessive  and  obso- 
lete military  bases  abroad  would  s*ve  billions 
oq  dollars  and  help,  thereby,  to  palt  infla- 
tion, strengthen  the  dollar  and  pflpmlt  addi- 
tional use  of  tax  revenues  for  doi^eetlc  pur- 
poses; 

Whereas.  Such  reductions  are!  commen- 
surate with  the  nation's  defense.  leaslble  In 
tepns  of  present  military  strategy!  and  tech- 
noJogy,  and  in  no  way  contradictory  to  the 
nation's  foreign  policies  under  the  Nixon 
Doctrine;  I 

The  Majority  Policy  Commltteei  urges: 

i.  That  the  Administration  consider,  forth- 
with. In  conjunction  with  the  appropriate 
winmlttees  of  the  Congress  revlsljons  In  the 
proposed  budget  with  a  view  to  making 
ppeclflc  recommendations  on  thel  reduction 
of*  mUltary  expenditures  through  l^he  prompt 
cl^ee-out  of  Installations  abroad  |  which  are 
olfcolete  or  excessive  to  the  CTirre^t  security 
n£ds  of  the  nation; 

2.  That  the  contingent  of  US.  troops  sta- 
tioned overseas  be  substantially  reduced, 
siih  reductions  to  be  accompllsheU  In  stages 
over   the  next  one   and  one-halfi  years. 

the  Majority  Leader  Is  directe^  to  bring 
tl^  resolution  before  the  Btojortty  Confer- 
ei^ce  for  consideration.  If  concuired  In  by 
th*  Conference,  he  Is  requested  j  to  confer 
with  the  Speaker  of  the  Hous^,  the  IM- 
r«^tor  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et- and  with  the  Chairmen  of  thi  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  Foreign  Relations  and 
Aniied  Services  on  the  contents  Of.  this  res- 
olfetlon  and  ways  and  means  of  implementa- 
tion by  Btecutlve  Order  or  legislative  action 
and  to  report  to  the  Policy  Conmlttee  on 
oribefore;  April  30  on  the  result^  of  these 
copferencss. 

JMrT^MANSFIELD.  The  resolution, 
which  i  shall  not  read  In  full,  ends  with 
tlis  directive: 

ffhe  Majority  Leader  Is  directed  to  brmg 
tli  resolution  before  the  Majorl  ;y  Confer- 
ence for  consideration.  If  ooncuired  In  by 
thie  Conference,  he   Is  requested  to  confer 


with  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Dlrectc»^ 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  and 
with  the  Chairmen  of  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations,  Foreign  Relations  and 
Armed  Services  on  the  contents  of  this  res- 
olution and  ways  and  means  of  Implemen- 
tation by  Executive  Order  or  legislative  ac- 
tion and  to  report  to  the  Policy  Committee 
on  or  before  April  30  on  the  results  of  these 
coi^erences. 

Mr.  President,  the  operative  part  of 
the  resolution  calls  for  the  following: 

1.  That  the  Administration  consider,  forth- 
with, m  conjunction  with  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  revisions  in  the 
proposed  budget  with  a  view  to  making  spe- 
cific recommendations  on  the  reduction  of 
military  expenditures  through  the  prompt 
close-out  of  Installations  abroad  which  are 
obsolescent  or  excessive  to  the  current  secu- 
rity needs  of  the  nation; 

2.  That  the  contingent  of  U.S.  troops  sta- 
tioned overseas  be  substantially  reduced, 
such  reductions  to  be  accomplished  In  stages 
over  the  next  one  and  one-half  years. 

The  concerns  which  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  are  not  too  difficult 
to  pinpoint.  This  month,  wholesale  prices 
climbed  at  rates  more  excessive  and  in- 
flationary than  at  any  time  in  over  two 
decades.  Food  prices  alone  went  up  by 
3.2  percent.  To  the  consumer,  the  cost 
of  fuel,  lumber,  and  basic  commodities 
and  services  are  going  out  of  reach. 
Abroad,  the  value  of  the  dollar  continues 
to  shrink.  The  Senate  is  about  to  revalue 
gold  by  10  percent  to  cover  the  lost  dollar 
devaluation — the  second  in  about  14 
months.  Still,  monetary  stability  remains 
in  doubt. 

It  was  In  part  to  accommodate  to  this 
financial  situation  that  the  administra- 
tion says  it  was  forced  to  cut  back  do- 
mestic priorities.  Nevertheless,  the  ad- 
ministration has  continued  to  pour  even 
more  m6ney  into  the  military  budget 
and  foreign  assistance. 

In  the  past,  Senators  have  taken  the 
lead  In  efforts  to  have  the  executive 
branch  pare  back  superfluous  foreign 
military  and  other  involvements.  Time 
and  again,  this  administration  has  been 
urged  from  the  Senate  floor  to  act,  and 
to  no  avail.  Finally,  with  the  support  of 
the  Democratic  policy  committee, 
amendments  to  compel  cuts  In  U.S. 
forces  in  NATO  were  offered  to  legisla- 
tion In  the  last  Congress.  The  first 
attempt  on  May  19,  1971,  called  for  a 
straight  troop  reduction  of  50  percent. 
It  was  defeated  by  a  margin  of  25  votes. 
The  second  try  came  late  that  year.  It 
would  have  provided  staged  reductions, 
removing  50  percent  of  our  forces  from 
Europe  over  a  3-year  period.  The 
amendment  was  again  defeated  39  to  54 
but  the  idea  had  gained  strength  and 
the  losing  margin  shrank  to  15  votes. 

It  costs  the  people  of  the  United 
States  about  $30  billion  annually  to 
maintain  bases,  troops,  and  facilities 
abroad.  Using  the  administration's  own 
figures,  the  price  to  the  United  States 
of  NATO  participation  is  about  $17  bil- 
lion. The  balance-of-payments  impact 
of  NATO  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5 
billion,  considering  official  expenditures 
and  dollar  usage  by  dependents  of 
servicemen. 

While  Europe  receives  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  defense  dollar  outflow,  the 


United  States  maintains  well  over  600,- 
000  uniformed  service  people  around  the 
globe  at  $10,000  per  man  in  pay  and 
allowances  alone.  Our  Naval  Forces  carry 
tens  of  thousands  more  to  foreign  ports, 
appearing  on  station  in  nearly  every 
body  of  water  on  earth  that  is  deep 
enough  to  float  a  vessel.  More  dollars  go 
out  through  that  channel. 

As  this  calendar  year  opened.  In- 
creases In  U.S.  troops  strength  were 
even  recorded  In  Britain — 2,000  more 
U.S.  servicemen  were  deployed  there, 
presumably  to  defend  the  British  Isles 
from  foreign  aggression.  We  also  in- 
creased our  presence  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  Australia,  and  elsewhere. 

While  in  some  areas  there  were  down- 
ward adjustments  of  our  military  pres- 
ence, the  fact  remains  that  overseas 
there  are  still  too  many  Americans,  too 
many  dependents,  too  many  bases,  too 
many  facilities  at  too  great  a  cost  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation  and  at  little  or  no 
cost  to  those  whose  security,  presumably, 
is  being  defended.  Indeed,  one  German 
state  is  in  the  process  of  levying  taxes  on 
certain  UJ3.  Installations.  As  if  to  add 
insult  to  injury,  the  American  taxpayer 
is  forced  to  listen  to  a  Government 
which  wastes  billions  for  antiquated  and 
irrelevant  purposes  of  this  kind  tell  him 
that  the  Nation's  resources  are  just  not 
big  enough  to  provide  adequately  for  do- 
mestic services — whether  for  health, 
education,  welfare,  or  rural  services — to 
the  people  of  this  Nation. 

It  is  true  that  talks  on  mutual  force 
reductions,  after  being  first  urged  from 
the  Senate  over  11  years  ago,  are  now 
being  pursued,  finally,  by  the  executive 
branch  with  the  Russians.  At  this  late 
date,  however.  Insofar  as  they  involve 
U.S.  forces  deployed  in  Western  Elurc^ie, 
they  are  not  much  more,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, than  a  last  ditch  stall.  If  the  pres- 
ent deployment  of  men  is  too  high  in 
Europe — and  it  is — talking  with  the 
Russians  about  reducing  them  simply 
prolongs  what  is  already  an  unnecessary 
and  wasteful  drain  on  this  Nation.  If 
these  U.S.  forces  In  Eur(H>e  are  an  ex- 
cess and  a  waste  to  us  they  cannot  in- 
crease by  one  lota  our  bargaining  power 
with  the  Russians.  Nor  can  they  make 
any  contribution  commensurate  with 
cost  to  our  security  or  to  Europe's.  If 
these  talks  delay  what  are  clearly  de- 
sirable reductions  of  our  forces,  then  the 
tsdks  actually  act  ccmtrary  to  our  na- 
tionsil  interests  by  intensifying  the  fi- 
nancial debilitation  of  the  United  States. 

In  any  event,  the  possibility  of  mutual 
force  reductions  ought  in  no  way  to  In- 
hibit the  efforts  to  cut  unilaterally  this 
Natlcai's  excessive  military  involvement 
abroad,  be  it  in  Europe,  Africa,  Latin 
Americsi,  Asia,  Australia,  in  the  islands 
or  on  the  oceans.  Actually,  unilateral 
action  by  the  United  States  to  remove  an 
excess  of  troops  from  Europe  with- 
out diminishing  our  basic  commitment 
to  the  NATO  Treaty  might  serve  to  prod 
a  similar  move  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  Eastern  E^urope.  But  as  long  as 
we  stay  put  in  Europe,  the  Russians  will 
be  under  no  pressure  to  move  out.  In 
short,  unilateral  action,  now.  to  require 
a  phased  reduction  of  U.S.  troops  from 
E^irope  Is  needed  in  our  unilateral  Inter- 
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est.  At  he  same  time,  it  could  very  well 
accden  te  the  timetable  of  the  mutual 
force  re  luctlon  talks. 

It  ha  been  well  over  a  year  since  the 
Senate  has  addressed  this  issue.  In  my 
judgm^t,  it  is  particularly  appropriate 
now,  w  th  the  dollar  suffering  new  de- 
clines 1]  I  confidence  abroad  a  continuing 
adverse  balance  of  trade  and  tnfiatlon 
rampas  ;  at  home  that  the  Senate  be 
given  tl  e  opportimlty  again. 

In  m  '  judgment,  no  single  act  which 
the  Coi  igress  or  the  President  or  both 
can  tall  s  at  this  Ume  would  do  more  to 
check  t  le  Infiatlon  at  home  or  the  en- 
feeUem  mt  of  the  dollar  abroad  than  to 
move  ■«  [thout  delay  to  reduce  the  far- 
flung  ai  id  outdated  overseas  military  de- 
ployme:  it  in  an  orderly  fashion.  I  ixrge 
Its  fav<  rable  consideration  and  I  pray 
that  tl  e  Republican  minority  in  the 
Congrej  b  and  the  President  will  Join  with 
us  in  th  !  pursiilt  of  Its  contents. 

Mr.  1  ULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  dis1  nguished  majority  leader  yield? 

ISr.  I.  ANSPIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  I  ULBRIGHT.  I  should  like  to  as- 
sociate nyself  with  the  statement  of  the 
dlstingr  shed  majority  leader  and  con- 
gratula  b  him  on  the  very  concise  and 
lucid  s  mmary  of  the  situation  with 
which  -Vt »  are  now  faced.  He  has  long  ad- 
vocated certain  aspects  of  this  matter. 

Let  m^  say  that  his  initiative  in  ask- 
ing the  policy  committee  and  others  to 
seek  a  C(  ngressional  budget  Is  very  much 
to  be  a]  plauded.  This  aspect  of  it  is  a 
very  imi  ortant  part  of  that. 

Thus,  I  look  forward  to  joining  the 
majority  leader  in  doing  anything  we 
can  to  ;et  the  conference  to  take  the 
lead. 

Mr.  NANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  what 
the  Sent  tor  has  just  said. 

Mr.  P  iSTORE.  Mr.  President,  flrst  of 
all,  I  sh(  uld  like  to  echo  the  sentiments 
expresse  1  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  At  :ansas  (Mr.  Pulbright)  and  to 
congrati  late  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  o  i  what  I  consider  to  be  a  most 
appropr:  ite  and  timely  statement. 

One  t  ling  that  Impresses  me  more 
than  mc  st  anything  in  the  resolution  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  of  a  partisan 
charactt  r.  It  is  not  an  attempt  to  criti- 
cize any  )ne  for  anything  but  merely  to 
point  up  in  a  patriotic  way  the  commit- 
ments D  e  have  made  in  Europe  after 
World  \^  ar  n  at  a  time  when  Europe  was 
actually  Insolvent  and  where  we  at  the 
time  fel  that  our  responsibility  was  so 
great,  w;  committed  ourselves  accord- 
ing to  th  I  exigencies  of  the  time. 

But  tt  ties  have  changed.  Here  we  are 
In  the  y(  ar  1973  being  told  by  the  same 
nations,  who  were  prostrate  economi- 
cally spe  iking  and  whom  we  have  been 
helping  ill  these  years,  the  very  same 
natlOTis  o  w^om  we  gave  our  Marshall 
plan  moi  ley,  that  America  must  now  de- 
fend Its  dollar  abroad. 

What  m  Insult  that  is  to  the  fiscal  in- 
tegrity c  f  our  own  currency. 

Rumois  are  rampant  in  many  places 
in  EuroE  e  that  American  dollars  are  not 
being  ac  ;epted,  even  to  pay  hotel  bills. 
I  think   ^at  is  a  disgraceful  situation. 

What  1  re  we  saying  in  this  resolution? 

We  ai;  not  saying  that  America  is 
ready  to  pull  out  of  the  alliance  in  Eu- 
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rope.  We  are  not  saying  that  for  one 
moment.  What  we  are  sajring  is  that 
many  of  the  weapons  in  Europe  today 
are  absolutely  obsolete  and  are  not  serv- 
ing the  purpose  intended  at  the  time 
they  were  installed,  that  we  have  more 
weapons  in  Europe  than  are  necessary 
and  that  our  allies  in  Europe  are  not  liv- 
ing up  to  their  obligations.  In  all  these 
years,  we  are  the  only  Nation  In  the  alli- 
ance which  has  lived  up  to  its  commit- 
ments. 

What  we  are  asking  today  is  that  our 
friends  In  Europe  do  a  little  more  for 
their  own  survival,  their  own  defense, 
and  their  own  protection. 

Here  they  are,  sending  negotiators  to 
Moscow  to  make  trade  agreements — I 
mention  specifically,  Italy,  FYance,  Great 
Britain,  and  Belgium.  They  are  all  there 
in  Moscow,  and  sdso  the  Japanese,  to 
work  out  what  business  arrangements 
they  can  make  with  the  Russians. 

Here  we  are  on  the  other  hand  sup- 
porting a  tremendous  military  posture  In 
that  part  of  the  world,  at  a  tremendous 
cost  to  the  American  people.  Much  of  the 
weakness  of  the  dollar  In  Euope  Is  attrib- 
utable to  the  t&ct  that  our  commitments 
there  are  too  great. 

All  we  are  saying  today  Is  to  look  at 
It  sensibly,  from  the  vista  of  1973  and  not 
from  the  vista  of  1950. 

While  we  Intend  to  remain  In  Europe 
and  do  our  share,  I  think  the  time  has 
come  when  we  have  to  bring  our  posture 
up  to  date.  If  we  do,  even  our  allies  wUl 
congratulate  us  for  stabilizing  the  Amer- 
ican dollar. 

Once  more,  I  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  dlstln- 
gulshed  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for  his 
statement.  I  certainly  join  whole- 
heartedly in  supporting  the  kind  of 
action  that  he  has  outlined.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  adjustment  talked  about  is 
long,  long  overdue. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  has  Just 
pointed  out,  this  does  not  mean  that  we 
withdraw  from  Europe  or  retreat  into  any 
sort  of  isolationist  position.  It  simply 
means  that  we  recognize  the  realities  of 
the  times  in  which  we  live  today  which, 
coupled  with  our  economic  problems. 
Indicate  that  we  must  withdraw  a  great 
deal  of  the  money  we  are  sending  over- 
seas for  no  apparent  pun)ose. 

What  could  we  do  with  three  divisions 
In  Europe  If  a  groimd  war  started  there? 
All  those  three  divisions  could  constitute 
would  be  a  trip  wire.  All  of  us  recognize 
that. 

Why  do  we  need  three  divisions,  over 
300,000  men,  or  whatever  the  number  is, 
if  all  we  are  doing  Is  a  symbolic  thing, 
of  having  a  trip  wire  to  show  our  con- 
cern for  the  Europeans?  We  must  rec- 
ognize that  fact. 

As  I  understand  it,  we  are  talking 
about  other  worldwide  commitments 
that  we  have.  We  have  farfiung  bases 
around  the  world,  many  of  them  set  up 
at  one  time  which,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, have  continued  to  exist  and  we 
continue  to  support  them  for  no  reason- 
able military  purpose. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway).  The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-TRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
remaining  time  under  the  order  and  all 
other  reserved  time  remaining  under  the 
orders  previously  entered  may  be  al- 
lotted to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfiku))  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered.  The  time  re- 
maining is  20  minutes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  con- 
clude because  I  know  many  of  my  col- 
leagues wish  to  speak  in  the  same  vein 
and  I  need  not  argue  the  ground  all  over 
again,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  time 
Is  long  past  due  when  we  must  make  this 
kind  of  economic  commitment,  because 
of  what  we  have  been  doing  so  profii- 
gately  around  the  world.  At  the  same 
time,  we  should  take  Immediate  action. 
In  concert  with  the  President  and  with 
our  minority  party  In  Congress,  to  take 
the  Immediate  steps  we  need  to  withdraw 
much  of  our  military  power  abroad. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
take  more  than  a  moment  to  voice  sup- 
port of  the  action  that  has  been  de- 
scribed by  the  majority  leader.  Many 
reasons  can  be  assigned  in  support  of  it. 

First,  the  time  to  eliminate  waste  of 
money  Is  when  you  Identify  a  waste. 
I  think  we  have  long  discussed  the  im- 
prudence economically  of  the  kind  of 
personnel  we  have  committed  In  Europe. 
Let  us  now  act  to  reduce,  if  not  eliminate, 
that  kind  of  waste. 

Second,  events  in  the  last  month — the 
Warsaw  and  Moscow  Treaties — I  thinir 
highlight  the  kind  of  stability  that  has 
developed  on  the  continent,  which  argues 
again  that  we  should  recognize  that  our 
commitment  initially  was  made  in  re- 
sponse to  a  world  that  no  longer  exists, 
that  It  Is  a  different  kind  of  continent, 
that  tensions  have  lessened,  and  that 
the  need  for  our  presence  proportionately 
lessens. 

I  appreciate  what  the  majority  leader 
has  done,  and  I  hope  we  will  find  that  the 
Senate,  without  reference  to  the  aisle 
that  divides  us,  will  support  him 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana,  our  majority  leader,  for  the 
submission  of  his  resolution  In  the  mat- 
ter of  reducing  American  troops  overseas. 
He  has  been  the  leader  in  this  matter  In 
the  Congress,  but  not  the  leader  In  the 
United  States.  The  original  suggestion 
came  from  the  late,  great  President 
Dwight  D.  Elsenhower,  who  knew  at  least 
as  much  about  the  military  aspects  of 
NATO  as  anybody,  he  being  the  first  com- 
mander of  SHAPE. 

It  would  seem  the  problem  Is  becoming 
ever  more  simple.  Do  we  or  do  we  not 
want  to  destroy  the  economy  of  the 
United  States?  Ten  years  ago,  1963,  on 
this  fioor  In  a  series  of  speeches.  I 
presented  that  If  we  continued  with 
policies  which  resulted  In  shipping  bU- 
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Q  lions,  upon  billions,  upon  blllli  >ns  of  dol- 
lars out  of  this  country,  we  pould  only 
enA  up  by  passing  over  the  coiltrol  of  our 
economy  to  foreign  central  panks  and 
forelgrf  governments,  prln^arlly.  of 
course,  the  central  banlEs  of  Eit-ope. 

Not  long  ago  the  Smlthson^  Agree- 
ment was  termed  by  the  Pre$ident  the 
greatest  financial  arrangemelit  in  the 
histoid  of  the  world,  but  14  mbnths  later 
f  the  dollar  was  devalued  again;  and  I  am 
as  sure  as  I  am  standing  in  thi4  Chamber 
that  imless  policies  change.  It  will  be 
further  devalued.  | 

Last  year,  we  had  a  heavy  deficit  in 
the  private  trade  sector,  mucih  heavier 
than  the*  year  before;  and  thf  year  be- 
fore was  the  first  deficit  in  tjie  private 
sector  since  1888.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  today  foreign  interests,  i  including 
the  current  very  wealthy  peojjle  in  the 
Middle  East  who  have  oil,  are  purchasing 
heavily  in  U.S.  corporations.  A^  this  but 
accentuates  the  growing  danger  to  our 
economy  resulting  from  the  policies  we 
have  adopted  with  respect  to  tlie  cost  to 
our  taxpayers  of  our  overseas  commit- 
ments all  over  the  world.  No]  economy, 
not  even  that  of  the  United  SJtates.  can 
continue  Indefinitely  to  police  ind  baby- 
sit ^le  world.  Anyone  who  tra-Uels  knows 
we  have  few  f ri«ids  except  those  we  pay 
in  Qrder  to  be  able  to  tell  theba  how  to 
govern  their  lives.  j 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
beefi  consistent  over  the  years  \n  his  po- 
sition on  this  matter. 

I  '}believe  a  sound  economy  Is  just  as 
important  to  the  security  of  the  United 
St^^  as  the  latest  weapons  sjrstem,  and 
am  ,only  sorry  some  of  my  Colleagues 
have  not  agreed. 

T(>day  much  if  not  most  of  tke  control 
of  the  American  economy  has  passed  to 
financial  interests  outside  of  this  coun- 
,try.,That  is  a  dangerous  development; 
therefore  I  am  glad  to  support^the  resc- 
lutiin  brought  to  the  floor  by  tne  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  for  tl:is  reason 
as  well  as  others. 

-yMr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  ti  le  dlstln- 
gui^ed  Senator. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
fr»m  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  majority  leader  on  his  leader- 
ship. J 

The  point  here  is  that,  since  the  Presi- 
dent' laid  down  the  gauntlet  of  fiscal  in- 
tegrity, balanced  budgets,  oontrolled 
spending  and  spending  limits,  the  re- 
action of  the  U.S.  Congress  has  been  only 
that  of  increased  spending.  This  re- 
action was  brought  about  by  j  the  fact 
that  the  President  imconstlt  utionally 
impounded  funds,  and  the  only  recourse 
Congress  had  to  continue  certato  ongoing 
programs  was  to  reinstitute  the|n  and  to 
reaffirm  our  confidence  in  them  as  viable 
and  responsible  programs.  But  that 
action  has  brought  us  generally  into  dis- 
repute, because  it  has  caused  t^e  people 
to  believe  that  rather  than  trsing  to  save, 
rather  '  than  standing  foursquare  for 
balanced  budgets,  rather  than  ipursulng 
oiir  prior  record  during  the  NLton  years 
of  1969-72  which  actually  reduced  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  requests  by  some  120.2  bil- 
lion, that  we  are  guilty  of  being  reckless 
spenders. 
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It  is  significant,  therefore,  that  the 
majority  leader  is  taking  the  lead  in 
showing  how  we  can  intelligently  and 
responsibly  respond  by  the  constitutional 
act  of  Congress,  and  come  to  grips  with 
the  problem. 

I  emphasize  "constitutional  act"  rather 
than  "constitutional  law"  or  "petition." 
Up  to  now,  some  of  our  colleagues  have 
used  different  ways — to  bring  a  lawsuit; 
to  cite  the  Constitution;  to  angrily  ap- 
pear on  TV,  talking  about  image  and  the 
unwarranted  and  imconstitutional  inva- 
sion of  congressional  power  by  the  Pres- 
ident. 

The  people  could  care  less  about  power. 
What  they  are  looking  for  is  results.  They 
are  looking  for  economy,  and  a  govern- 
ment that  can  stabilize  and  control  itself 
and  order  its  priorities. 

The  majority  leader  has  begim  to 
order  those  priorities  in  a  responsible 
fashion  by  stating,  simply,  that  we  are 
not  bugging  out,  that  we  are  not  going 
isolationist,  but  that  we  are  looking  at 
the  front  line  of  the  defense  of  Amer- 
ica— the  stability  and  value  of  our  Amer- 
ican dallar.  As  we  look  to  that,  we  find 
the  dollar  seriously  undermined  by  two 
devaluations  in  a  14-month  period,  by 
the  imposition  of  wage  and  price  con- 
trols, by  attempts  to  bolster  the  gold 
standard  and  rearrange  our  responsibil- 
ities under  the  gold  reserves  of  America. 
In  every  fashion,  the  United  States  is 
somewhat  like  a  10-round  boxer,  reeling, 
and  trying  to  catch  his  balance.  I  believe 
the  first  place  to  catch  our  balance  is  in 
the  matter  of  military  deterrence.  What 
really  Is  the  best  way  to  put  the  Amer- 
ican foot  forward  and  stand  as  strong  as 
we  possibly  can? 

I  jrield  to  none  of  the  hawks.  I  hap- 
pen to  be  one  who  voted  against  the 
SALT  agreement.  While  I  voted  for  the 
ratification  of  the  SALT  treaty,  I  voted 
against  the  agreement,  because  Inher- 
ently it  guaranteed  sui  imbalance;  and 
I  felt  that  in  our  zeal  for  an  agreement, 
we  had  given  the  balance  and  the  ad- 
vantage to  the  Soviets. 

I  am  one  who  called  for  the  type  bomb- 
ing we  saw  in  December  last  year,  from 
the  18th  to  the  28th;  and  not  a  blanket 
bombing,  by  the  wsiy.  We  never  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  intelligently  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  When  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouyi)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevsns)  and  others 
visited  Southeast  Asia  earlier  this  year 
and  were  briefed,  we  discovered  the 
meticulous,  careful,  pinpointing  of  mili- 
tary targets  that  had  taken  place  during 
the  10-day  period.  We  saw  how  our  mili- 
tary force  was  brought  to  bear  cm  the 
North  Vietnsimese  to  show  that  we  meant 
business. 

So  to  come  from  me,  a  proposal  to  with- 
draw U.S.  troops  from  Western  Eiut)pe 
is  not  In  tiny  sei:se  a  "bug-out"  or  a 
"withdrawal  of  commitment  to  NATO." 
On  the  omtrary,  it  is  strengthening 
NATO  for  what  it  is,  because  at  this  time 
our  part  on  the  frontline  with  NATO  is 
vested  more  in  the  nuclear  than  in  the 
number  of  troops. 

If  we  get  to  the  number  of  troops,  we 
do  not  have  to  use  the  actual  number 
which  we  as  Senators  are  furnished  on 


a  restricted  basis.  We  can  look  at  last 
month's  issue  of  U.S.  News  k  World  Re- 
port and  find  out  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  a  2-to-l  advantage  in  troops,  that 
she  has  a  2-to-l  advantage  in  aircraft, 
that  she  has  a  3-to-l  advantage  in  the 
^umber  of  tanks.  So  discard  the  word 
^'balance,"  and  the  notion  that  anything 
there  is  balanced.  That  is  one  of  those 
Madison  Avenue  gimmicks  that  have 
gone  on  since  NATO  was  established. 
There  is  no  idea  of  employing  a  so-called 
balance  of  threat  with  the  Soviet  coun- 
tries. Colleagues  will  talk  about  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Hungary,  and  I  say  to  them, 
we  did  not  use  that  so-called  balance 
because  that  Is  not  the  posture  of  the 
U.S.  defense. 

Our  posture  is  the  same  policy  of  com- 
mitment and  resolve  of  the  little  country 
of  Israel.  Those  who  support  Israel  come 
here  and  argue  about  pulling  th&«rug 
from  under  NATO,  and  those  who  sup- 
port NATO  talking  about  withdrawing 
commitments  and  making  things  shaky 
through  reduction  of  forces. 

Let  us  harken  the  physical  fact  and 
experience  of  Israel.  I  went  to  the  front 
lines  of  this  little  country,  and  on  the 
Bar-Lev  line  on  the  Suez  Canal  where 
men  were  enbunkered  in  a  360  degree 
posture  and  could  be  easily  ovemm  in  2 
hours  by  the  Egyptian  forces  on  the  other 
side.  The  Israelis  say  they  could  be  over- 
run in  the  first  hour  or  two,  but  in  the 
next  hour  Israel  would  take  Cairo,  and 
the  Egyptians  know  it.  They  are  supplied 
by  14  countries.  They  stand  fast.  Why? 
Not  because  of  the  number  of  troops  in 
the  front  line;  but  rather,  because  of 
the  real  deterrent,  the  resolve  of  commit- 
ment. And  this  is  America's  first  or  front 
line  as  well. 

Specifically,  as  to  our  forces  in  Europe, 
I  visited  the  Central  Army  Command  in 
Heidelberg  last  November.  I  reiterate 
my  support  for  ABM,  for  equipiient,  and 
materiel,  but  it  is  my  considered  Judg- 
ment, and  I  would  challenge  my  military 
friends  to  refute  the  statement,  that  our 
military  policy,  posture  and  deterrent  in 
Europe  is  to  go  nuclear  within  72  hours. 

With  the  present  mutual  balance  of 
force  reduction,  we  would  have  to  go  at 
this  present  minute.  They  will  tell  you 
from  the  lowest  private  to  the  highest 
general  that  we  have  to  go  nuclear  in  72 
hours. 

Then  we  can  back  our  Commander 
in  C:iiief ,  Gen.  Dwlght  David  Eisenhower, 
one  of  the  greatest  military  minds  of  all 
time,  the  Republican  President  of  8 
years.  He  was  not  pulling  the  rug  out 
from  under  anyone,  he  was  not  spring- 
ing up  by  sudden  Senate  resolution  on 
March  15,  1973.  On  the  contrary,  as  a 
result  of  his  considered  Judgment,  ex- 
perience as  both  Commander  in  Chief 
and  President,  military,  and  civilian,  he 
said,  and  I  quote  him: 

One  Amerlcaxi  division  In  Europe  can  show 
the  flag  as  deflnltely  as  can  several. 

This  is  a  Republican  initiative  and  I 
hope  Republicans  will  respond  to  it. 

So  there  it  is.  What  we  are  getting  at 
is  100,000  trip  wires  are  Just  as  good  as 
535,000  troops  and  dependents.  At  the 
present  time  we  have  325,000  actual 
troops,  and  the  rest  are  dependents  they 
are  all  spending  their  time  skiing,  sled- 
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ding,  ar  d  apple  struddling  all  over  West- 
em  Eu  ope,  especially  Germany.  They 
are  get  ing  Into  trouble  and  argument 
Involvin  i;  drugs  and  other  things — and 
from  a  i  olicy  standpoint,  they  are  bring- 
ing rej©  tion  and  disrepute  upon  America 
itself.  V  e  do  not  need  those  dependents, 
we  do  n  »t  need  all  those  troops  to  main- 
tain our  posture.  We  can  accomplish  our 
military  objectives  with  100,000  troops. 
We  can  save  the  recriminations  and  dis- 
repute I  y  bringing  the  rest  home. 

If  27  :  ears  later  we  had  foreign  troops 
walking  down  my  main  street,  I  would 
resent  i ..  It  is  human  nature.  The  ad- 
monltio  i  is  on  the  main  street  in  Bonn, 
Germat  v :  get  out  of  your  uniform  and 
try  to  1  >ok  like  a  German.  We  do  not 
want  tc  go  through  the  terrible  politi- 
cal stru  rgles  that  came  about  in  France 
where  i  we  had  not  gotten  out  a  free 
governE  lent  would  have  fallen.  France 
and  CI;  ^rles  de  Gaulle  knew.  He  was 
tickled  0  death  to  have  our  troops  over 
there.  1  hen  we  had  become  an  object  of 
disregai  d  and  dispute  and  it  worked 
against  our  military  policy  and  national 
security   rather  than  assisting  it. 

I  wo  lid  emphasize  one  other  point 
about  M  ailateralism.  I  accompanied  the 
distingi  Ished  majority  leader  to  seven 
capitaJs  in  Eiurope.  One  could  see  that 
State  D  spartment  crowd  at  work.  Wher- 
ever we  went  the  local  interests  knew 
about  S  mator  Manstield  and  the  Mans- 
field ai  lendment.  They  wanted  to  get 
him  Inl  >  immediate  action  by  pointing 
out  ho^  it  would  all  come  apart  at  the 
seams  i  he  did  anything  by  way  of  re- 
ducing >ur  niimber  of  troops.  What  the 
multlna  ional  corporations  and  the  local 
interest  i  are  concerned  about  Is  financial 
support  and  deposits. 

Well,  it  did  not  come  apart  at  the 
seams  \rhen  France  said  to  get  out.  It 
did  not  come  apart  at  the  seams  when 
Norway  said,  "We  do  not  want  them 
here."  :  t  did  not  come  apart  at  the 
seams  v  hen  Deimaark  acted  unilaterally 
and  ret  uced  its  draft  from  IVi  years 
to  6  mc  ciths.  It  did  not  come  apart  at 
the  sea  as  when  Israiel  acted  unilater- 
ally anc  brought  into  question  our  base 
there.  :  t  did  not  come  apart  at  the 
seams  w  len  any  other  nation  has  acted 
unilater  illy.  It  did  not  come  apart  at 
the  sea  ns  when  they  £M:ted,  as  the 
leader  p  )inted  out,  to  tax  our  facilities. 

It  all  :omes  into  focus  when  the  Ger- 
mans sj  y,  "Mr.  America,  defend  your 
dollar."  3ere  we  have  gone  out  for  years 
helping  to  pay  the  bills  of  the  other 
crowd,  tKlng  taxed  by  them,  and  actual- 
ly being  derided  about  not  being  econom- 
ically sdund.  Then,  when  we  act  in  an 
economically  responsible  fashion,  we  are 
asked  to  defend  our  dollar. 

Mr.  F  -esident,  this  has  gotten  to  the 
ridiculoi  s  stage. 

The  E  RESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  I  enator  from  Montana  has  ex- 
pired. Ui  ider  the  previous  order  the  Sena- 
tor fror  I  Virginia  Is  recognized  for  15 
minutes 

Mr.  K  ARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, 1 1  m  glad  to  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  F  aESmrNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  r  cognized. 
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Mr.  HOT.TiTNGS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  emphasize,  in 
addition  to  the  imilaterallsm,  in  suiditlon 
to  the  matter  of  mutual  balance  of  forces, 
the  point  made  by  Lord  Palmerston  some 
100  years  ago  that  England  has  no  per- 
manent friends  or  permanent  enemies; 
she  only  has  permanent  interests. 

What  is  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States  of  America?  We  must  first,  in  this 
Congress,  get  on  with  establishing  and 
stabilizing  a  fiscally  sound  economy  or 
we  will  not  have  a  fnxit  line  of  defense. 
I  intend  to  elaborate  later  when  he  have 
more  time,  but  simply  stated  this  pro- 
posed withdrawal  is  nothing  more  than 
President  Richard  Nixon's  "Nixon  doc- 
trine." 

I  think  the  best  way  to  memorialize  the 
returning  prisoners  of  war — as  well  as 
those  who  have  gone  on,  some  55,000 
killed  in  Vietnam  and  303,000  who  have 
been  wounded  there — is  to  tell  the  truth 
about  Vietnam. 

One  of  the  salient  features  and  thrust 
of  our  policy  there  was  that  we  would  be 
treating  the  yellow  man  the  same  way  as 
the  white  man,  that  American  foreign 
policy  was  color  blind.  The  Nixon  doc- 
trine for  the  Far  East  is  no  troops.  Just 
economic  support  and  military  aid.  What 
we  are  trying  here  today  is  not  to  pull 
out  any  rugs,  withdraw  from  any  treaties, 
bug  out,  or  anything  like  that.  We  are 
trying  to  turn  the  ship  around  and  to  act 
responsibly  by  changing  our  priorities, 
saving  the  American  dollar,  and,  in  for- 
eign policy,  enacting  the  Nixon  doctrine 
in  Europe  as  well  as  in  the  Far  East. 

I  thank  my  distingiiished  colleague 
from  Virginia.' 


THE  PETERSBURG  (VA.)   CASE  AND 
THE  VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  city  of  Petersburg.  Va..  has  be- 
come the  latest  victim  of  an  outrageous 
act — the  misnamed  Voting  Rights  Act, 
first  enacted  in  1965  emd  extended  in 
1970. 

A  three-Judge  Federal  court,  on  the 
basis  of  allegations  of  discrimination,  has 
in  effect  ordered  Petersburg  to  abandon 
its  progressive,  at-large  system  of  repre- 
sentation on  its  city  council  and  move  to 
some  form  of  a  ward  system. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  declined 
to  review  the  decision. 

The  Petersburg  case  is  most  regret- 
table, but  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  lay 
the  blame  for  this  sitiiation  entirely 
upon  the  courts.  It  is  the  Congress  which 
is  at  fault  for  first  passing,  and  then  ex- 
tending the  so-called  Voting  Rights  Act. 

This  act  was  sectional  in  its  concep- 
tion. Discrimination  against  the  South  is 
woven  into  Its  very  fabric. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  was  carefully 
tailored  to  strike  at  the  South.  It  places 
the  entire  electoral  processes  of  seven 
Southern  States  under  close  Federal  su- 
pervision— and  leaves  the  rest  of  the 
States  free  to  do  as  they  please. 

In  Virginia  and  the  six  other  States 
subject  to  this  law,  no  change — however 
slight — may  be  made  in  election  laws 
without  obtaining  Federal  approval.  And 
every  act  of  every  election  official  in 


these  States  is  subject  to  Federal  dicta- 
tion. 

I  doubt  that  legislation  more  outra- 
geous or  more  imfalr  ever  has  been  en- 
acted. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  inequi- 
table law,  the  representation  system  in 
Petersburg  was  challenged  after  the  city 
annexed  about  14  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory in  two  adjacent  counties.  The  court 
specifically  held  that  the  annexation  was 
not  carried  out  with  the  purpose  of  dilut- 
ing the  representation  of  any  minority 
group  in  the  city.  Nevertheless,  the  city 
is  being  forced  to  abandon  at-large  elec- 
tions and  go  to  a  ward  system — a  system 
which  has  been  in  disrepute  in  mimlcipal 
government  for  years. 

But  unfortunate  though  this  case  may 
be,  it  is  not  this  particular  situaticm  or 
this  particular  decision  which  is  the 
problem.  The  problem  is  the  law  itself — 
the  discriminatory  Voting  Rights  Act. 

I  believe  this  law  should  be  repealed. 
It  never  should  have  been  enacted. 

But  if  it  is  not  repealed,  then  I  say 
it  should  be  applied  to  all  50  States.  Every 
political  Jurisdiction  in  the  United  States 
should  have  to  operate  under  the  same 
set  of  rules. 

Any  voting  law  which  applies  to  some 
States  and  not  to  others  is  unfair,  un- 
just, and  I  should  think,  imconstitu- 
tional. 

Mr.  President,  the  City  Coimcil  of 
Petersburg  has  adopted  a  resolution 
submitted  by  Dr.  Fletcher  J.  Wright,  Jr., 
calling  for  equal  application  of  the  law 
in  sdl  parts  of  the  coimtry.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  text  of  that  reso- 
lution be  included  in  the  Record,  along 
with  two  editorials  and  one  news  article 
about  the  Petersburg  case  and  its  impli- 
cations which  were  published  in  recent 
editions  of  the  Petersburg  Progress- 
Index. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RESOLrmoN  PusENTKD  BT  Dk.  Fletchzk  j. 
Wright,  Jr.  akd  Approved 

Whereas,  the  action  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Ck»urt  March  6,  1973  In  the  Petersburg  Coun- 
cil Election  case  clearly  conflrms  the  fact 
that  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  discrim- 
inates against  any  and  aU  municipalities  in 
the  seven  states  It  covers  and, 

Wheretis,  by  condemning  them  to  accept 
a  court  admitted  Inlerlor  form  of  govern- 
ment, this  act  sets  them  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  country. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that,  should 
this  act  continue  to  cover  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  the  CouncU  of  the  City 
of  Petersburg  hereby  respectfully  requests 
our  two  Senators  and  ten  members  of  Con- 
gress to  use  their  Influence  in  an  attempt  to 
amend  the  act  so  that  It  encompasses  the 
entire  United  States  of  America. 

Case  m  OorsAimxirT,  Nor  PouncB 
Petersburg  City  Council  this  week  ap- 
proved by  a  three-to-one  vote  a  resolution 
asking  that  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1966 
be  amended  so  that  it  encompasses  the  entire 
United  States, 

In  proposing  the  resolution  Councilman 
Fletcher  J.  Wright  Jr.,  said  the  law  dis- 
criminates against  the  states  to  which  It 
applies  by  forcing  them  to  adopt  "a  court- 
admitted  Inferior  form  of  government."  The 
law  Is  the  basis  for  the  judicial  decision  re- 
quiring Petersbtu^  to  change  from  at-large 
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council  manic  elections  to  a  ward  syatem  of 
cboosizig  members  of  tbe  city  governing  body. 
If  the  pattern  of  the  decision  of  the  tbiee- 
Judge  federal  court  and  tbe  refu^  of  tbe 
Supreme  Court  to  hear  Petersbuitg'B  appeal 
prevtills.  It  would  seem  to  follow  that  the 
aaiue  fate  awaits  Richmond  and  any  other 
city  in  the  states  covered  wblcl^  happens 
to  annex  territory. 

The  logic  of  the  resolution  Is  almost  beyond 
cbaUenge.  If  anyone  has  said  a  food  word 
for  tbe  ward  system,  except  on  the  ground 
that  It  Is  needed  to  prevent  dilution  of  black 
political  strength,  we  are  not  ai^are  of  It. 
A  change  In  the  racial  composljtlon  of  a 
city's  electorate,  whether  It  Is  described  as 
resulting  In  dilution  or  something  else.  Is 
almost  certain  to  result  from  successful  an- 
nexation proceedings  anywhere  In  the  United 
States.  Protection  of  black  or  other  so-called 
minority  political  rights  would  stand  in  as 
much  need  of  protection  ther^ — perhaps 
more  so.  since  certain  other  statef  still  Im- 
pose literacy  tests  and  have  registration  pro- 
cedures of  their  own  devising — at  they  do 
In  the  states  affected  by  the  law. ; 

Tbe  idea  of  extending  tbe  coverage  of  the 
law  Co  the  nation  Is  not  new.  It  doef  not  have 
to  be  advanced  In  a  spirit  of  protest.  Pro- 
posed amendments  of  the  kind  Were  voted 
down  when  the  law  was  extended  t^ree  years 
ago.  It  may  be  recalled  that  former  Sena- 
tor William  B.  Spong,  In  defending  his  vote 
In  favor  of  the  act  as  extended,  explained 
he  had  supported  amendments  which  would 
have  given  it  nationwide  application. 

Rejection  of  the  proposal  was  a  political 
response.  Because  there  Is  a  sense  of  fair 
play  in  public  affairs,  rejection  need  not  be 
the  final  word.  The  resolution  qf  Peters- 
bur  City  Council  Is  offered  not  as  ^  criticism 
or  a  protest.  Copies  of  It  are  belOg  sent  to 
the  members  of  the  Virginia  del^ation  In 
Congress  asking  them  to  use  their  i  Influence 
to  have  the  other  states  In  the  tTnlon  In- 
cluded, If  Virginia  continues  under  Its  re- 
strictions. I 

Our  point  is  that  the  resolution,  instead 
of  being  a  gesture,  is  an  opportM^ty  for 
making  a  start  In  a  good  direction,^  It  would 
be  desirable  for  other  municipalities  and 
other   organizations   to   take   such   action. 

That  the  subject  could  come  to  be  viewed 
as  an  important  problem  In  government, 
which  it  is.  and  not  as  a  political  Issue,  Is 
not  out  of  the  question.  | 

'     A  RzoRXssivK  Movz  Is  OaoxiEO 

Although  nothing  In  the  Constlxutlon  of 
the  United  States  defines  such  a  ro|e  or  con- 
fers such  authority,  and  althou^  It  has 
reactied  the  status  largely  througll  Its  own 
decisions  and  by  abdication  of  responsibility 
by  tbe  other  two  branches  of  the  federal  gov- 
eminent,  the  Supreme  Court  of  tl^e  United 
States  Is  the  ultimate  exerciser  oi  the  na- 
tion's sovereignty.  What  it  says  becomes  "the 
law  of  the  land."  The  law  of  the  laqd  wUl  be 
obeyed.  I 

By  refusing  to  hear  Petersburgis  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  a  three-]udg}e  federal 
court,  the  Supreme  Court  Is  requiring  the 
city  tcpabandon  the  at-large  systemj  of  elect- 
ing members  of  Its  governing  body  and  to  re- 
turn to  the  ward  system  of  choosing  councU- 
mea.  It  matters  not  ihat  this  is  a  regressive 
move  and  has  been  so  recognized,  practically 
without  debate,  for  half  a  century.    { 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  change  will  not 
be  attended  by  return  of  the  dlsa4vantage8 
which  were  recalled  vividly  when  thje  shift  to 
at-large  election  was  made  more  than  50 
years  ago,  In  line  with  enlightened  principles 
of  local  government.  Logrolling,  reciprocal 
back-scratching,  and  a  small-gau^,  short- 
sighted view  of  urban  government  were  Its 
hallmarks.  I 

Not  that  there  Is  much  consolatllm  In  the 
detail,  but  Petersburg  flgiu^s  In  a. Supreme 
Couft    dlQKWltlon    which    Is    of    landmark 


stat\is.  Barring  some  mysterious  technicality. 
It  would  seem  to  foreshadow  a  decision  In  the 
comparable  Richmond  case.  It  woiUd  seem, 
further,  to  predict  the  sequel  for  any  annexa- 
tion which  may  occur  In  six  Southern  states. 
Thus  It  would  seem  to  establish  national 
policy  with  regard  to  all  cities  In  a  large  re- 
gion of  the  United  States.  Because  cases  and 
Issues  of  much  less  OKiment  and  effect  upon 
policy  than  this  one  have  been  given  the  full 
treatment  by  the  highest  court,  there  is  merit 
In  the  view  of  Justice  William  O.  Douglas. 
He  said  the  coiirt  should  have  heard  the  case. 
The  Impression  created  of  almost  casual  dis- 
position of  a  major  Issue,  Is  as  uninspiring 
as  It  Is  surprising. 

As  for  the  details  and  mechanics  of  the 
move  back  to  the  ward  system  of  electing 
members  of  the  city  government  body,  Peters- 
burg is  understood  to  have  less  than  30  days 
to  prepare  and  submit  such  a  plan.  We  as- 
sume that  local  initiative  and  decision  will 
figure  In  this,  although  It  might  be  easier 
and  more  expeditious  If  an  appropriate  fed- 
eral authorll^  would  Just  prepare  and  hand 
down  a  blueprint. 

The  reason  for  the  regressive  move  which 
is  required  Is  that  Petersburg's  recent  an- 
nexation of  land  and  people  from  Dinwiddle 
County  and  Prince  Oeorge  County  resulted 
in  a  small  majority  of  whites  Instead  of  a 
small  majority  of  blacks,  that  black  political 
strength  has  been  diluted. 

There  Is  a  possibly  cheering  recognition  by 
federal  authority  that  such  dilution  was  not 
the  purpose  of  the  annexation,  but  the  ef- 
fect Is  deemed  more  Important  than  Intent. 
The  assumption  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
seems  to  be  that  race  is  the  paramount  if 
not  the  only  factor  In  local  politics.  We  won- 
der If  race  ever  has  been  that  dominant. 

The  thought  evidently  does  not  disturb 
black  leaders,  and  the  details  of  the  ward  sys- 
tem remain  to  be  seen,  but  speculation,  not 
luxlnformed,  suggests  a  strange  possibility. 
It  is  that  one  effect,  if  race  is  such  an  Im- 
portant consideration,  would  be  to  consign 
black  political  strength  to  representation  by 
a  permanent  minority  on  the  governing  body. 
That  would  be  a  weird  consequence  for  a 
change  supposedly  sanctioned  by  racial  Jus- 
tice. 

The  decision  of  the  three-Judge  federal 
court  and  the  Supreme  Court's  refusal  to 
hear  the  app>eal  have  to  do  with  a  case  arising 
imder  the  Voting  Rights  Act  with  its  selec- 
tive application.  The  assumption  that  the 
policy  of  requiring  ward  system  election  In 
the  six  states  affected  would  seem  to  be 
sound.  Virginia  because  of  recent  action  by 
Its  General  Assembly  supposedly  Is  taking 
steps  to  be  excluded  from  application  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  There  Is  no  knowledge 
that  progress  is  being  made.  Certainly  we 
have  no  reason  to  assume  that  favorable 
action  by  the  Department  of  Justice  would 
have  any  bearing  upon  court  decisions  al- 
ready handed  down. 

Annexation  of  adjacent  land  and  people 
Is  familiar  procedure  for  cities  throughout 
the  United  States.  It  probably  la  a  rare  dty 
which  does  not  have  a  racial  composition 
which  would  not  be  altered  by  annexation.  If 
racial  political  rights  in  Petersburg  need  the 
protection  supposedly  provided  by  the  law 
and  the  Judicial  Interpretation  of  the  law, 
then  the  same  principle  should  apply  every- 
where. Surely  It  would  be  appropriate  in  these 
cities  of  the  North  and  West  in  which  the 
population  of  the  Inner  city  is  largely  that 
of  a  so-called  racial  minority.  Anyone  who 
thinks  that  such  protection  will  be  extended 
throughout  the  nation  la  probably  already 
standing  on  his  head  awaiting  an  era  of  one 
nation  and  one  set  of  laws  for  the  nation. 

The  whole  transaction  should  be  noted  by 
whose  who  in  poetic  moments  speak  of  local 
government  as  the  government  closest  to  us, 
the  one  to  be  participated  In,  relied  upon, 
and   watched   with  greatest   interest.   What 


better  illustration  that  life  Is  directed  from 
Washington,  with  state  and  local  govern- 
ments functioning  In  administrative  capaci- 
ties and  attending  to  matters  which  federal 
authority  has  not  taken  over,  can  be  found 
than  this  one? 

CouNcn,  Peels  VRA  Shouu)  Appi,t  to  All 
(By  Jeanne  Sellers) 

PnxasBTTBG. — City  Council  voted  Tuesday 
night  to  ask  the  VoUng  Rights  Act  of  IMS 
be  amended  so  it  encompasses  the  entire 
United  States. 

Virginia  Is  one  of  seven  states  under  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  now,  and  Councilman 
Fletcher  J.  Wright  Jr.  said  It  discriminates 
against  those  states  by  forcing  them  to  fol- 
low "a  court-admitted  Inferior  form  of  gov- 
ernment." 

Dr.  Wright  Introduced  tbe  resolution  call- 
ing for  Virginia's  two  senators  and  10  rep- 
resentatives to  use  their  Influence  to  Include 
the  other  43  states  In  the  Voting  Rights  Act, 
If  Virginia  continues  under  Its  restrictions. 

Tbe  resolution  was  passed  by  a  3-1  vote. 
Councilman  John  VanLandlngham  and  May- 
or Arlle  Andres  Joined  Dr.  Wright  in  sup- 
porting tbe  measure.  CoimcUman  Conrad 
Akers  was  absent. 

Hermanze  E.  Pauntleroy  Jr.,  the  lone  coun- 
cilman who  opposed  the  resolution,  said  the 
council's  efforts  "could  be  better  spent  devel- 
oping a  positive  action  plan"  to  implement 
the  court  order. 

A  three-Judge  VS.  District  Court  in  Wash- 
ington has  said  the  city  must  abandon  Its 
at-large  election  of  coimdlmen,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  refused  Monday  to  hear  Peters- 
burg's appeal.  The  district  court  contended 
Petersburg's  annexation  of  14.12  square 
miles  of  Prince  Oeorge  and  Dinwiddle  coun- 
ties last  year  discriminated  against  black 
voters. 

Dr.  Wright,  saying  he  did  not  intend  to 
be  critical  of  the  courts  or  the  Justice  De- 
partment, said  many  laws  have  been  found 
not  to  be  m  tbe  best  interest  of  the  country. 

The  vice  mayor  said  he  did  not  want  to 
do  anything  to  Impair  implementation  of  tbe 
court  order. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  glad  to  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Tbuehond). 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia,  and  to  inquire  how  much 
time  is  left. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  are 
8  minutes  remaining  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  an  additional  15  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  beUeve  I  have  23 
minutes.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  23  minutes. 


UNITED  NATIONS  SECURITY  COUN- 
CIL MEETTNG  IN  PANAMA  CITY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  Is  con- 
vening today  in  an  extraordinary  session 
in  Panama  City,  Republic  of  Panama. 
This  is  the  first  such  session  to  be  held  in 
a  geographic  area  of  controversy.  It  has 
been  called  not  to  subdue  the  contro- 
versy, but  to  heighten  it. 

The  agenda  of  the  meeting  is  also  con- 
troversial, because  it  concerns  matters 
that  are  wholly  a  U.S.  domestic  concern; 
namely,  the  exercise  of  U.S.  sovereignty 
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within|U.S.  territory.  That  territory,  of 
coursejis  the  U.S.  Canal  Zone. 

TheK  is  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  the 
UnlteoStates  exercises  toteJ  sovereignty 
in  the^one.  That  was  the  Intention  of 
Congre^  in  accepting  the  historic  grant 
of  sovereignty  from  the  newly  created 
Republic  of  Panama  in  1903.  Congress  not 
only  ac  cepted  the  grant,  but  additionally 
bought  up  all  titles  in  the  zone.  Congress 
has  er(  cted  a  U.S.  Federal  court  system 
In  the^  zone,  Congress  organized  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  to  operate  and 
maintain  the  canal,  and  Congress  pro- 
vides fir  the  defense  of  the  zone. 

In  omer  words.  Congress  has  consist- 
ent^ ebcerclsed  its  rights  as  to  juris- 
diction bver  U.S.  territory  as  provided  in 
article  1  IV,  section  3  of  the  U.S. 
Const!  til  tion. 

NOT  VM.   BUSUnSS 

For  t  le  United  Nations  even  to  con- 
sider d  scusslng,  much  less  to  take  ac- 
tion ui  on,  matters  wholly  within  our 
domest  ;  affairs  Is  contrary  to  the  letter 
and  spl  'it  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter. Ciu  operation  of  the  canal  and  our 
exercise  of  sovereignty  in  the  zone  can- 
not be  c  jnsldered  a  threat  to  world  peace 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination;  In- 
deed, it  Is  Just  the  opposite.  Our  opera- 
tion of  the  canal  has  been  a  source  of 
stabflitj  in  the  hemisphere,  and  a  boon 
to  worh  commerce.  The  United  Nations 
has  no  business  whatsoever  discussing 
the  can  J. 

The  a  fenda  at  the  special  session  con- 
stitutes a  serious  deterioration  of  our 
leadership  position.  Panama  invited  the 
meeting  and  naturally  got  strong  sup- 
port fri^  the  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
munist China.  The  United  States  Am- 
bassadot-  to  the  X5N.  at  that  time  spoke 
the  special  session,  but  did  not 


against 
veto  it. 


INTERNATIONALIZATION 


Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  Panama 
Canal  auestion  has  been  international- 
ized. Up  to  this  point,  a  question  of  a  new 
treaty  was  a  bilateral  matter  between  the 
Unitedlstates  and  Panama.  The  matter 
has  be  n  put  upon  the  board  for  discus- 
sion b;  ^1  major  powers.  It  can  easily 
slip  in  o  the  category  of  the  Mideast, 
Cyprui  Vietnam,  and  Korea.  V/e  should 
have  t  iken  all  possible  steps  to  prevent 
an  Int  imal  matter  from  being  equated 
with  t  'uly  International  problems.  We 
know  hat  control  of  strategic  water- 
ways :  1  a  vital  question  to  our  future; 
yet  if  \  e  are  not  careful  the  intemation- 
ali2ati(  n  of  the  discussion  could  etisily 
escalat  i  into  intemationalization  of  the 
canal. 

In  n  y  judgment,  Congress  will  never 
permit  the  internationalization  of  the 
canal. :  ndeed,  there  is  a  growing  articu- 
lation if  congressional  displeasure  with 
any  all  eration  of  our  basic  jurisdiction 
in  the  Canal  Zone.  Many  Members  of 
both  t  le  House  and  the  Senate  have 
freshly  expressed  their  concern  over 
moves  ;o  surrender  our  sovereign  jur- 
Isdlctio  1.  The  executive  branch,  begin- 
ning w  th  President  Johnson,  has  made 
the  ab  ogation  of  our  sovereignty  the 
startinj  point  of  negotiations  for  new 
treaties  with  Panama.  Old  habits  die 
hard,  a  nd  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  this 


attitude  has  continued  under  the  present 
administration.  The  virtual  collapse  of 
the  present  negotiaticHis — the  second 
major  collapse — gives  us  time  for  a  fresh 
start,  and  time  to  reassess  the  mood  of 
Congress. 

CONGKESSIONAL   JT7EISDICTION 

I  think  that  Congress  will  resent  the 
meddling  of  the  State  Department  In 
an  area  which  Is  essentially  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  Congress.  This  is  territory 
of  the  United  States,  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  under  article  rv,  section  3.  Congress 
should  consider  carefully  what  the  State 
Department  has  been  doing:  The  State 
Department  has  been  negotiating  with 
a  foreign  country  to  extinguish  congres- 
sional jurisdiction  in  an  area  of  70  years 
standing.  With  the  Spooner  Act  of  1902, 
Congress  authorized  the  negotiations  to 
acquire  sovereignty;  yet  Congress  has 
not  authorized  negotiations  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  that  sovereignty.  The  State 
Department  has  erred  In  not  preventing 
the  intervention  of  the  United  Nations 
into  our  internal  affairs;  but  the  State 
Department  has  also  erred  in  Intervening 
itself  into  areas  beyond  its  juridical 
competency. 

The  mood  of  Congress  is  to  reassert  it- 
self; and  I  think  that  when  the  time 
comes  for  the  (3anal  question,  Congress 
shall. 

For  there  can  be  no  question  of  giving 
up  just  a  little  bit  of  our  sovereignty  in 
the  Canal  Zone.  The  long-range  attitude 
of  the  present  advisers  of  Omar  Torrljos 
Is  for  the  complete  expulsion  of  U.8.  ju- 
risdiction in  any  shape  or  form.  The  chle( 
Panamanian  negotiator.  Dr.  Jorge  Ulue- 
ca,  expressed  it  this  way  in  a  defiant 
speech  on  December  12, 1972: 

We,  the  Panamanians,  are  going  to  assume 
full  responsibility  for  that  canal.  This  means 
a  Panamanian  Canal,  which  is  what  Panama 
wants,  a  Panamaman  canal,  ojjerated  by 
Panamanians,  for  Panamanians,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Panamanians. 

PANAMANIAN   POSITION 

In  the  recent  past,  the  Republic  of 
Panama  has  repeatedly  indicated  that  It 
wished  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
the  United  States  leading  to  an  abroga- 
tion of  article  m  of  the  Hay-Bunau 
Convention  of  1903.  Under  article  UI  of 
the  convention: 

The  Republic  of  Panama  grants  to  the 
United  States  all  the  rights,  power  and  au- 
thority within  the  zone  mentioned  and  de- 
scrlt>ed  In  article  II  of  this  agreement  and 
within  the  limits  of  all  auxiliary  lands  and 
waters  mentioned  and  described  In  article  n 
which  the  United  States  would  possess  and 
exercise  If  it  were  the  sovereign  of  the  terri- 
tory within  which  said  lands  and  waters  are 
located  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  exercise 
by  the  Republic  of  Panama  of  any  such 
sovereign  rights,  power  or  authority. 

The  recently  published  new  Constitu- 
tion of  Panama  contains  a  provision 
stating  that: 

The  territory  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
comprises  the  land  surface  and  the  air  space 
covering  it  between  Colombia  and  Coeta 
Rica,  In  accordance  with  the  boundary  trea- 
ties entered  into  by  Panama  with  those 
States.  It  includes  the  territorial  sea,  the  con- 
tinental submarine  platform,  the  lakes  and 
rivers  .  .  . 

The  national  territory  may  never  be  ceded, 
transferred  or  placed  under  lien,  either  tem- 
porarily or  partiaUy,  to  a  foreign  state. 


It  Is  In  connection  with  these  provisions 
of  the  proposed  new  constitution  that 
Marcellno  Jaen,  chairman  of  the  consti- 
tutional drafting  commission,  asserted 
that  the  above-mentioned  text  respKmds 
to  the  national  goal  of  recovery  of  juris- 
diction over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

On  September  12.  1972,  the  New  York 
Times  reported  that  Panama's  newly 
elected  Assembly  of  Community  Repre- 
sentatives today  charged  that  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Zone  was  being  occupied 
arbitrarily  and  voted  to  reject  the  $1.93 
million  the  United  States  pays  annually 
to  use  it.  It — the  Assembly — said  the 
rejection  of  the  annual  payment  was 
called  for: 

In  order  that  the  entire  world  know  that 
this  strip  of  Panamanian  land  known  as  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  has  not  been  purchased, 
or  conquered,  or  annexed,  or  ceded,  or  rented, 
or  its  sovereignty  t>een  transferred  by  the 
Republic  of  Panama  to  the  United  States, 
but  that  it  has  been  occupied  arbitrarily  as 
the  result  of  a  unilateral  application  and  in- 
terpretation of  the  1903  treaty  which  Is 
annoying  to  national  dignity. 

These  various  recent  Indications  and 
attempts  to  abrogate,  renegotiate  or  re- 
Interpret  article  m  of  the  Convention 
raise  the  question  of  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  under  article  m  of  the 
convention  and  subsequent  treaties  and 
understandings  with  the  Republic  of 
Panama. 

TRZ  FtTRPOSE  AND  rUNCTION  Of  THE  CANAL  AND 
THE  CANAL  ZONE 

Clearly,  the  canal  serves  to  an  ever- 
Increasing  degree  a  vital  American, 
NATO  and.ANZUS  strategic  purpose.  It 
Is  equally  vital  for  maintaining  competi- 
tiveness In  the  ever-growing  Intra-Amer- 
ican  and  international  trade.  In  addition, 
it  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  effective 
Eind  efficient  achievement  of  the  very 
purposes  of  the  canal,  which  are  an  in- 
herent part  of  the  American  nationaJ  in- 
terest, depend  on  the  "efficient  malnien- 
ance,  operation,  sanitation,  and  protec- 
tion"— of  the  canal — which  cannot  be 
guaranteed  by  granting  only  rights  in 
the  canal  itself.  These  four  and  a  num- 
ber of  auxiliary  functions,  which  are 
necessary  for  the  achievement  of  the 
canal's  purposes,  can  only  be  guaranteed 
if  the  necessary  rights  are  granted  to  a 
technologically  and  managerially  suffi- 
ciently potent  power;  namely,  the  United 
States.  These  rights  include  "the  use,  oc- 
cupation, and  control"  of  a  zone  wide 
enough  for  the  effective  discharge  of  the 
above-mentioned  obligations  of  the 
United  States. 

Already  the  Hay-Pauncef  ote  Treaty  of 
1901,  concluded  between  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  estab- 
lished that  an  Isthmian  Canal  might  be 
constructed  under  the  auspices  of  tiie 
Government  of  the  United  States  and 
that  the  United  States  should  have  and 
enjoy  all  the  rights  incident  to  such  con- 
struction, as  well  as  the  exclusive  right 
of  providing  for  the  regulation  and  man- 
agement of  the  canal.  This  is  also  the 
reason  why  article  m  of  the  convention 
has  always  been  regarded  by  the  United 
States  as  a  keystone  in  the  structure  of 
its  rights  in  the  Panama  Canal  and  the 
Canal  Zone.  Bunau-Varllla  himself  sta- 
ted that: 
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I  decided  to  grmnt  to  the  Unl  «d  States 
In  tbe  Interior  of  tbe  zone,  all  rlgt  ts,  powers 
and  authority  that  she  wovild  hfve  IX  she 
were  sovereign,  to  the  entire  ezcluMon  of  any 
.jSuch  rights,  powers  and  authorl'  ;y  by  the 
sovereign  Republic  of  Panama. 

The  United  States,  without  becoming  the 
sovereign  received  the  exclusive  Use  of  the 
rights  of  the  sovereignty,  while  respecting  the 
sovereignty  itself  of  the  Republic  qf  Panama 
(From  Panama  to  Verdun  (1940)  jL68). 

This  is  exactly  the  position  which  the 
United  States  has  sdways  and  unequivo- 
cally taken  since  1903.  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  will  suffice  to  refer  to  tha  remarks 
made  by  Secretary  Taft  in  his]  letter  to 
President  Roosevelt  which  has  been  in- 
serted into  the  record  of  the  hejtrlngs  on 
interoceanlc  canals  on  April  18,  1906. 
There,  Secretary  Taft  said  that:! 

The  truth  Is  that  while  we  have  kll  the  at- 
trihutea  of  sovereignty  necessary  in  the  con- 
ttruction,  maintenance,  and  protection  of 
the  Canal,  the  very  form  In  which  these  at- 
tributes are  conferred  In  the  treatf  seems  to 
preserve  the  tltxilar  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  In  the  Republic  of  Panama,  and 
OS  we  have  conceded  to  tu  complete  judicial 
and  police  power  and  control  ove^  the  zone 
...  I  can  see  no  reason  for  creating  a  re- 
sentment In  regard  to  what  Secretary  Taft 
referred  to  as  "mere  tlttilar  so^jerelgnty. 
(Hearings,  p.  3399) 

Summarizing  previous  offlcikl  state- 
ments. Secretary  Hughes  reiteralted  them 
In  1923  when  he  said  that : 


of  all  the 
It  would 
the  terrl- 
of 
sovereign 
question 
04vemment 
set 
Obaldla 


(le( 


The  grant  to  the  United  States 
rights,  power  and  authority  whlcti 
possess  If  It  were  the  sovereign  of 
tory  described,  and  to  the  entire  e^luslon 
the  exercise  by  Panama  of  any  such 
authority.  Is  conclusive  upon  tbe 
you  raise.  The  position  of  this 
'upon  this  point  was  clearly  and  de^nitely 
forth  In  the  note  of  Mr.  Hay  to  Mr. 
of  Octoter  24,  1904. 

.  In  'Conversation,    Secretary    Hughes 
said: 

This  Oovernment  could  not  and 
enter  Into  any  discussion  aSectli^ 
right  to   deal   with   the   Canal 
article  m  of  the  Treaty  of  1903  as 
the  sovereign  of  the  Canal  Zone 
exclusion  of  any  sovereign  rights  or 
on  the  part  of  Panama  .  .  .  This 
regkrded  as  ending  the  discussion 
mat^r. 


vould  not 

its  full 

under 

if  It  were 

to  the 

authority 

must  be 

on  that 


Zcne 


and 


1923.  the 

arbitrate 

;ise  of 

Sjtates  ex- 

in  of  the 


In  a  note  dated  October  13, 
Secretary  refused  to  agree  to 
"any  question  attacking  the  e 
sovereign  rights  of  the  United 
plicitly  granted  imder  article 
treaty  of  1903  with  Panama." 
TKXATT  aw   lese 

Since  the  United  States  had  jregarded 
article  in  of  the  convention  to  be  the 
keystone  of  its  rights  in  the  Panama 
.Canal  and  in  the  Canal  Zone,  article  XT 
of  the  general  treaty  concluded  between 
the  United  States  and  Panama  (in  March 
2>;1936,  provided  specifically  that  the 
juridical  status  as  defined  in  article  m 
of  the  convention  reniained  un(  Jtered 

In  addition,  article  XI  of  |the  1936 
treaty  provided  that: 

The  provisions  of  this  Treaty  shiOl  not  af 
feet  the  rights  and  obligations  o:  the  Two 
High  Contracting  Parties  under  tlie  treaties 
now  In  force  between  them,  nor  be  con 
sldered  as  a  limitation,  definition,  restric- 
tion or  restrictive  Interpretation  of  such 
rights  and  obligations 


In  addition,  article  I.  paragraph  3  of 
the  1936  treaty  provides  expressly  that: 

In  view  of  the  official  and  formal  opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal  on  July  12,  1920,  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic 
of  Panama  declare  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Convention  of  November  18,  1903,  contem- 
plate the  use,  occupation  and  control  by  the 
United  States  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  of  the 
additional  lands  and  waters  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  of  America  for 
the  p\uposes  of  the  efficient  maintenance, 
operation,  sanitation  and  protection  of  the 
Canal  and  of  Its  auxiliary  works. 

The  Department  of  State  stated — in 
response  to  an  inquiry — In  a  letter  of 
May   18,   1950  that: 

An  examlnatlon^of  past  legislative  and 
Judicial  pronouncements  In  point  shows 
that  the  status  of  the  Canal  Zone  has  al- 
ways been  defined  In  relation  to  a  particular 
purpose  "namely  the  efficient  maintenance, 
operation,  sanitation  and  protection  of  the 
Canal"  but  never  so  generally  as  to  provide 
a  definition  for  all  intents  and  purposes.  (3 
Whlteman,  Digest  of  International  Law 
(1964)  1146). 

19SS  TREATT 

After  lengthy  negotiations  the  United 
States  and  Panama  signed  on  January 
25.  1955.  another  Treaty  of  Mutual  Un- 
derstanding and  Cooperation  together 
with  a  Memorandum  of  Understandings 
Reached  which  was  attached  to  the 
treaty.  Importantly,  the  treaty  of  1955 
stated  that  both  parties  recognized  that: 

.  .  .  Neither  the  provisions  of  the  Conven- 
tion signed  November  18,  1903  nor  the  Gen- 
eral Treaty  signed  March  2,  1936,  nor  the 
present  Treaty,  may  be  modified  except  by 
mutual   consent   .   .   .    (preamble). 

The  position  which  the  United  States 
has  taken  in  the  course  of  all  these  dec- 
ades w£is  clearly  restated  by  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  Merchant  when  he  left 
Panama  on  November  24,  1959.  He  said 
on  that  occasion  that: 

During  the  course  of  our  discussions,  in 
response  to  a  question  by  the  President  of 
Panama,  I  assured  blm  that  tbe  policy  of  the 
United  States  Government  with  respect  to 
the  status  of  the  Canal  Zone  remains  as  it 
had  been  stated  more  than  50  years  ago  to 
the  effect  that  the  United  States  recognizes 
that  titular  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone 
remains  in  the  Government  of  Panama 
(Dept.  of  State  Bulletin  No.  1068,  Dec.  14, 
1959,  p.  859). 

Finally,  Secretary  Dulles  stated  at  the 
time  of  the  1956  Suez  Canal  crisis  that: 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  speculation 
as  to  possible  similarities  between  the  Suez 
Canal  and  the  Panama  Canal.  Actually,  the 
situation  is  totally  dissimilar  In  two  vital  re- 
spects. First,  the  Juridical,  the  legal  aspect 
of  the  problem.  The  Suez  Canal  by  the  treaty 
of  1888  is  internationalized.  The  Panama 
Canal  Is  a  waterway  in  a  zone  where,  by 
treaty,  the  United  States  has  all  the  rights 
which  it  wovild  possess  If  It  were  the  sov- 
ertgn  "to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  exer- 
cise by  tbe  Republic  of  Panama  of  any  such 
sovereign  rights,  power  or  authority."  And 
there  Is  no  international  treaty  giving  other 
covmtrles  any  rights  at  all  in  the  Panama 
Canal  except  for  a  treaty  with  the  United 
Kingdom  which  provides  that  it  has  tbe 
right  to  have  the  same  tolls  for  its  vessels  as 
for  ours. 

In  conclusion,  then,  article  Hr  of  the 
Convention;  two  subsequent  treaties — 
1936  and  1955;  Bunau- Varilla ;  as  well 
as  numerous  official  statements  made  by 


the  United  States  and  the  active  exercise 
of  the  latter's  rights  under  the  various 
treaties  has  made  it  unequivocally  clear 
that  the  rights  of  the  United  States  in 
the  canal  and  in  the  zone  are  an  in- 
divisible entity.  This  indivisible  entity 
comprising  the  exercise  of  sovereign 
rights  by  the  United  States  in  the  canal 
and  in  the  zone  were  established  and  have 
to  be  maintained  as  long  as  the  United 
States  operates  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
indivisibility  of  these  rights  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  effective  operation  of  the  canal 
becomes  impossible  if  the  United  States 
limits  its  freedom  of  action  in  the  zone 
to  anything  less — however  minimal — 
than  the  full  exercise  of  all  sovereign 
rights.  Any  restriction,  however  miniinftl. 
of  the  present  rights  of  the  United  States 
would  make  effective  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal  impossible  because  it  is 
exactly  the  exercise  of  sovereign  rights 
which  enables  the  United  States  to  take 
immediate  action  whenever  necessary; 
that  is,  speciflcally.  in  the  case  of  emer- 
gencies. 

SOVXaHGNTT    AND   THB   EXZBCISE   OF   SOVEREION 
RIGHTS    TTNDEB    INTEBNATIONAL    LAW 

The  question,  then,  arises  whether  It 
is  possible  under  international  law  to 
separate  the  rights  Inherent  In  sover- 
eignty from  the  residual  title  to 
sovereignty.  The  answer  to  this  question 
is  that  there  exists  no  doubt  whatsoever 
that  it  is  in  complete  conformity  with 
international  law  to  transfer  the  rights 
inherent  in  sovereignty  to  another  state 
while  the  transferring  state  retains 
merely  thte  residuary  title  to  sovereignty. 
The  rights  Inherent  in  sovereignty  may — 
depending  on  the  underlying  customary 
rule  or  treaty  provision — revert  to  the 
transferor  in  due  course.  Needless  to  say. 
such  a  transfer  of  rights  inherent  in 
sovereignty  will  always,  as  will  be  shown 
below,  be  limited  to  either  a  part  of  a 
state's  territory  and/or  to  the  exercise 
of  sovereign  rights  by  another  state  or 
international  body  in  connection  with  the 
performance  of  specific  fimctlonal 
purposes. 

Sovereignty  Is  the  sum  total  of  the  ex- 
clusive rights,  power  and  authority  which 
are  necessary  to  govern  and  administer 
a  territory  intemaUy  and  externally  with 
respect  to  all  issues  and  problems  that 
may  arise  in  the  course  of  such  govern- 
ance and  administration.  Clearly,  a  com- 
plete category  of  such  problems  and  is- 
sues can  never  be  established  a  priori  be- 
cause the  most  complex  problems  and 
issues  connected  with  the  exercise  of 
sovereign  rights  arise  from  unpredicta- 
ble emergency  situations.  In  other  words, 
it  is  impossible  to  anticipate  and  to  list 
all  possible  contingencies  which  may  oc- 
cur In  the  future  and  which  mtiy  be  re- 
lated to  the  above-mentioned  purpose  of 
maintaining,  operating,  protecting,  et 
cetera,  the  canal.  It  Is  exactly  the  right 
of  the  United  States  to  take  appropriate 
action  related  to  the  above-mentioned 
purposes  In  unpredictable  emergency 
situations,  which  constitutes  the  inner- 
most meaning  of  the  rights,  power,  and 
authority  to  which  article  m  of  the  con- 
vention refers  when  It  uses  the  words 
that  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  United 
States  should  be  identical  with  those: 
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V^bich  the  United  States  would  possess  and 
exercise  If  It  were  sovereign  of  the  terri- 
tory ...  to  the  exclusion  of  the  exercise 
by  Oie  Republic  of  Panama  of  any  such 
soveieigi   r^hts,  power  and  authority. 

We  m  list  conclude,  therefore,  that  our 
rights  1 1  the  Canal  Zone  are  clearly  on 
record  a  nd  must  be  carefully  safeguard- 
ed. Con  fress  intended  that  the  United 
States  !  lould  have  sovereignty  and  al- 
ways ac  ed  as  the  sovereign  in  the  area. 
Congres  ilonal  jurisdiction  1::  not  an  item 
negotialfle  by  the  State  Department. 
Panamaj — and  the  United  Nations — will 
be  serlt  usly  misled  If  either  believes 
otherwl]  e. 

Mr.  I  ARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, w.  1  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina yiel  i? 

Mr.  '  "HURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  able  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  I  ARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolini ,,  is  it  correct  that  the  United 
States  )  cquired  rights  In  Panama  after 
negofcia  Ing  a  treaty  with  the  Panama- 
nian C  ovemment.  which  treaty  was 
ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  T  HURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senatonfrom  South  Carolina  would  re- 
spond affirmatively,  that  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  ^ARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Then  if 
there  is»to  be  any  chsmge  in  that  treaty, 
I  would  assume  that  there  could  be  no 
change,  but  if  there  is  a  change  in  that 
treaty,  t  first  must  come  to  the  Senate 
of  the  I  nited  States  to  ratify  the  change 
in  the  e  Listing  treaty? 

Mr.  1  HURMOND.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  certs  nly  my  understanding,  because 
the  Ur  ted  States  owns  the  Panama 
Canal  !  one.  It  was  acquired  by  treaty, 
and  I  lo  not  see  how  anyone  could 
change  that  unless  there  were  other  ac- 
tion tal  en.  In  fact,  our  Government  now 
owns  it  and  many  people  take  the  posi- 
tion thi  it  it  would  take  a  law  of  Con- 
gress tc  change  that,  that  it  would  take 
the  act  on  of  both  bodies  to  change  it. 
that  e^i  ;n  the  Senate  itself  by  treaty 
could  ni  it  do  so,  since  It  is  now  our  prop- 
erty, ar  d  the  general  law  provides  that 
when  property  this  country  owns  is  dis- 
posed ot,  it  has  to  be  done  by  law  en- 
acted b:   Congress. 

Mr.  4aRRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  would 
think  s( ,  too.  but  I  would  also  think  that 
any  chJ  nge  in  the  treaty  would  require 
a  two-t  ilrds  vote,  must  come  before  the 
Senate  md  would  require  a  two-thirds 
vote  be:  ore  It  could  be  approved. 

Mr.  T.  ffURMOND.  That  Is  exactly  cor- 
rect; ai  y  change  by  treaty  would  have 
to  come  before  the  Senate  and  receive  a 
two-thi  ds  vote  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ]  [ARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank 
the  Sen  itor,  and  I  thank  him  for  bring- 
ing to  t  le  attention  of  the  Senate  today 
this  Imi  ortant  Issue.  

The  I  RESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  £  enator  from  South  Carolina  has 
expired 

I       

TrKnSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
j  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  liOBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  pmod  for  the  transaction  or  rou- 


tine morning  business  of  not  to  exceed 
10  minutes,  with  statements  therein  lim- 
ited to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Report  of  Cost  of  Living  Cottncil  on 
Positions  in  OS  Grades  16. 17.  and  18 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Director 
for  Management.  Cost  of  Living  Council, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
positions  In  grades  OS-16.  QS-IT.  and  GS- 
18.  dated  January  30,  1973  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Proposed    Amendment   to   the    National 

Visitor  Center  Facilities  Act  of  1968 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  National  Vis- 
itor Center  Facilities  Act  of  1968,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated; 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore : 
A  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Arizona;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"Senate  Msmoriai.  1001 
"A  memorial  relating  to  Veterans'  Day;  urg- 
ing Congress  to  enact  legislation  returning 
observance  of  Veterans*  Day  to  November  11 
"To  the  Congress  of  tbe  United  States: 
"Your  memorialist  respectfully  represents: 
"Whereas,    the    Congress    of    the    United 
States    in    1968    enacted    legislation    which 
changed  observance  of  Veterans'  Day  from 
November  11.  the  date  of  the  armistice  end- 
ing World  War  I  and  the  traditional  day  of 
observance  of  that  historical  event;  and 

"Whereas,  the  change  of  Veterans'  Day  to 
the  fourth  Monday  in  October  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  adding  a  three-day  weekend  to 
the  holidays  of  the  year  is  not  a  sufficient 
reason  for  breaking  with  tradition,  memories, 
sentiments,  and  history  and  the  reduction 
which  follows  in  participation  in  patriotic 
ceremonies.  Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Arizona,  prays: 

"1.  That  the  President  and  Congress  give 
their  most  earnest  consideration  to  the 
prompt  enactment  of  legislation  which  would 
result  in  the  return  of  Veterans'  Day  to 
the  traditional  day  of  observance,  November 
1 1 .  of  each  year. 

"2.  That  tbe  Honorable  Wesley  Bolin,  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  the  State  of  Arizona,  trans- 
mit copies  of  this  Memorial  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
and  to  each  Member  of  the  Arizona  Congres- 
sional Delegation. 

"Passed  the  Senate  January  29,  1973  by  the 
following  vote:  29  Ayes,  1  Nay,  0  Not  Voting. 
"Approved  by  the  Governor — January  29. 
1973." 

A  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Arizona;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs: 

"Senate  Memorial  1003 

"A  memorial  urging  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  estab- 
lishing a  National  Cemetery  in  Arizona 

"To  the  Pl«sident  and  tbe  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 


"Tour  memorialist  respectfully  represents: 

"The  State  of  Arizona  does  not  have  a  Na- 
tional Cemetery  within  Its  boundaries. 

"Due  to  tbe  many  military  Installations  in 
Arizona,  thousands  of  military  ptersonnel 
have  served  here.  Many  have  returned  as  vet- 
erans to  reside  In  the  dry,  healthfvil  climate 
Arizona  offers. 

"A  deceased  veteran  who  has  expressed  a 
desire  to  be  buried  in  a  National  Cemetery 
must  be  transported  to  another  State  for 
burial  thereby  causing  great  hardships  for 
his  survivors.  Wherefore  your  memorialist, 
the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Arizona  prays: 

"1.  That  the  President  and  the  Congress 
are  requested  to  give  their  most  earnest  con- 
sideration to  promptly  pass  legislation  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Cemetery  In  the  State  of  Arizona. 

"2.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  transmit  a  copy  of  this  Memorial 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  each  member  of  the  Ari- 
zona Congressional  delegation. 

"Passed  the  Senate  Pebniary  5,  1973  by  the 
following  vote:  30  Ayes,  0  Nays,  0  Not  Voting. 

"Approved  by  the  Governor — February  B, 
1973." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  ot 
the  State  of  Colorado;  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table : 

"Senate  Joint  Resolxttton  No.  6 

"Whereas,  Peace  has  come  to  the  United 
States  of  America  through  the  ending  of  the 
Vietnam  war;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Vietnam  war  has  been  the 
longest  conflict  of  arms  in  which  the  United 
States  has  been  Involved;  and 

"Whereas,  The  sacrifice,  devotion  to  duty, 
and  dedication  to  the  freedom  of  men  and 
the  dignity  of  mankind  exhibited  by  those 
who  served  in  the  armed  forces  dviring  this 
conflict  shall  not  be  forgotten  by  their  coun- 
trymen; and 

"Whereas,  Those  who  were  prisoners  of  war 
and  missing  In  action  under  the  most  ad- 
verse of  circumstances  diiring  this  conflict 
deserve  special  recognition  for  their  suffering: 
now,  therefore, 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  tbe 
Forty-ninth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Colorado,  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring herein : 

"That  our  hopes  for  a  bright  future  and 
our  best  wishes  are  extended  to  those  who 
served  during  the  Vietnam  war. 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  this  Resolu- 
tion be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  Si;>eaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  each  member 
of  Cong^ss  from  the  State  of  Colorado." 

A  Joint  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
'House  Joint  Memorial  No.  8,  bt  Revenue 

AND  Taxation  Committee 
"A  joint  memorial  to  the  President  of  the 

United  States  and  the  Honorable  Senate 

and  Hoiise  of  Representatives  of  tbe  United 

States  in  Congress  assembled;  relating  to 

Federal  airport  regulations 

"We,  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  assembled  In  the  First  Regular  Session 
of  the  Forty-second  Idaho  Legislature,  do 
respectfully  represent  that: 

"Whereas,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  has  imposed  airport  requirements 
upon  all   air  carrier  airports;   and 

"Whereas,  local  governments  are  being  re- 
quired by  the  United  States  to  enforce  federal 
regulations;  and 

"Whereas,  if  airports  do  not  enforce  the 
federal  regulations,  the  airlines  will  be  pro- 
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blblted  by  tbe  federal  governmi  mt  from 
serving  the  airport;  and 

"Whereas,  these  federal  regtilatlons  were 
Imposed  without  the  usual  opportunity  for 
comments  from  the  people  being  jegulated; 
and 

"Whereas,  no  consideration  of  loc  al  budget 
laws  or  local  budget  cycles  was  ma(le  by  tbe 
United  States  prior  to  Imposing  thefee  regiUa- 
tlons   upon   tbe   people   of  this  s  Ate;    and 

"Whereas,  all  Idaho  air  carrier  al  Txirts  are 
already  overburdened  by  recently  Imposed 
federal  airport  certification  requrements; 
and 

"Whereas,  funds  are  now  being  collected 
and  a  surplus  now  exists  In  the  avla  tlon  trust 
funds. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolve*  1  by  the 
First  Regular  Session  of  the  Por:y-second 
Id&bo^Leglslature,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  concurring,  that  we 
respectfully  request  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  consider  our  request  and 
respectfully  xirge  the  Congress  of  tie  United 
States  to  fund  the  costs  incurred  by  the 
local  government's  enforcement  <i  federal 
regulations,  and  T 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  House  be.  and  she  Is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  forward  coplas  of  this 
Memorial  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  President  of  the  Scjnate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  Congress  aod  to  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  representing 
this  state  In  the  United  States  Congress 

A  Joint  memorial  of  the  Leglslat\ire  of  the 
State  of  Idaho:  to  the  Committee  ^n  Public 
Works: 
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"A  Joint  memorial  to  the  Honorabli .  Richard 

M.  Nixon,  President  of  the  United  States, 

to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and   the 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

and  to  the  Senators  and  Representatives 

representing    the   State    of    Idah>   In    the 

Congress  of  the  umted  States;  nlatlng  to 

funds  for  construction  of  a  bridge  across 

the  Snake  River  between  the  cltle  s  of  Lew- 

Iston.  Idaho,  and  Olarkston.  Washington. 

"We.   your  Memorialists,  the  Seaate  and 

House   of   Representatives'  of   the   State   of 

Idaho  assembled  In  tbe  First  Regulir  Session 

of   the  Forty-second   Idaho   Leglali  iture.  do 

hereby  respectfully  represent  that : 

"Whereas,  the  two  cities  of  Lewlstdn,  Idaho, 
and  Clarkston,  Washington,  are  the  commer- 
cial and  trading  centers  of  the  arei,  and  by 
the  1970  census  had  a  combined  pcpulatlon. 
Indludlng  their  iirban  environs.  In  excess  of 
thirty-seven  thousand  people;  and 

"Whereas,  the  clttes  of  Lewlston  a  3d  Clark- 
ston are  presently  connected  by  a  single 
bridge  across  the  Snake  River  whKh  carries 
US.  Highway  12,  a  federally  alde<<  primary 
route  extending  from  Aberdeen,  Wakhlngton. 
to  Detroit.  Michigan;   and 

"Whereas,  downstream  from  the  ;wo  cities 
the  Unlt<d  States  Army  Corps  of  ISnglneers 
Is  now  constructing  the  Lower  Qranlte  Dam 
on  the  Snake  River  creating  a  reserve  ilr  sched- 
uled for  filling  In  1975;  and 

"Whereas,  the  planned  normal  po  >l  level  of 
the  reservoir  will  be  higher  than  tt  e  normal 
free  flowing  high  water  mark  whlci  was  the 
basis  for  construction  thirty-five  rears  ago 
of  the  only  bridge  between  the  tuo  cities; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  existing  bridge  structure 
would  restrict  river  traffic  In  vie  v  of  the 
size  of  craft  and  barges  now  being  used  on 
the  river  and  would  necessitate  frequent 
bridge  openings;   and 

"Whereas,  on  an  average  day  In  calendar 
year  1972  there  were  twenty-two  thoxisand 
two-way  vehicular  trips  across  th<  existing 
bridge;  and 

"Whereas,  with  the  lift  span  of  the  present 
structure  In  the  open  raised  poeltioi ,  passage 


between  the  two  cities  Is  blocked  and  traffic 
congestion  along  U.S.  Highway  12  often  ex- 
tends Into  the  metropolitan  centers  of  both 
cities  creating  additional  traffic  problraos; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  comprehensive  plan  for  each 
city  Includes  a  proposal  for  a  second  span 
across  the  Snake  River  at  sufficient  elevatlop 
so  as  not  to  Interfere  with  normal  navigation 
in  the  plemned  pool  behind  the  Lower  Gran- 
ite Dam;  and 

Whereas,  funds  for  this  project  are  not 
available  from  the  highway  programs  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  the  County  of  Nez  Perce,  or 
the  City  of  Lewlston. 

"Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  First 
RegulEU-  Session  of  the  Forty-second  Legis- 
lature, the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives concurring  therein,  that  we  do 
hereby  respectfiilly  petition  the  Honorable 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  begin  Immediate  action  to 
appropriate  the  funds  necessary  to  construct 
a  bridge  across  the  Snake  River  between  the 
cities  of  Lewlston,  Idaho,  and  Clarkston, 
Washington. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  forward  copies  of  this  Me- 
morial to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Congress, 
and  to  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
representing  the  State  of  Idaho  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

"BrrATBtan  or  ruwposm 

"This  Joint  Memorial  is  a  duplicate  of  one 
now  before  the  State  of  Washington  legis- 
lature. 

"It  petitions  the  President  and  Congress  to 
appropriate  funds  for  a  second  bridge  across 
the  Snake  River  between  Lewlston,  Idaho, 
and  Clarkston,  Washington. 

"The  reasons  for  the  petition  are  listed  in 
the  Men^rlal 

"The  entire  cost  of  this  structure  to  be 
from  federal  funds." 

Resolutions  of  the  Senate  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

"RrsoLunoNS  Uecing  th«  PKzsmxNT  o»  thi 
United  States,  tbk  Concbess  or  thx  Unit- 
co  Statks  and  trs  Untteo  States  State 
DKPARTBtxNT  To  Use  the  Puix  Weioht  and 
Power  op  Their  Oitices  in  Imploring 
Oreat  Britain  To  Remove  Its  Troops  FtiOis 
Northern  Ireland  and  To  Grant  Freedom 
to  All  Polttical  Prisoners 
"Whereas,  It  Is  the  natural  right  of  every 
nation  to  govern  itself;  and 

"Whereas,  The  artificial  division  of  Ireland 
by  outsiders  has  resulted  in  injustice  and 
oppression;  and 

"Whereas.  The  struggle  for  a  United  Ire- 
land is  a  legitimate  struggle  for  political  self- 
determination;  and 

"Whereas,  The  British  propaganda  machine 
has  succeeded  in  depleting  the  aged-old  Irish 
struggle  for  freedom  as  an  eruption  of  bigrt- 
ry  based  on  ancient  and  petty  grudges;  and 
"Whereas,  Certain  persons  In  the  United 
States  government  has  fallen  prey  to  such 
propaganda  and  have  Involved  themselves  on 
the  side  of  the  British  oppressors,  therefore 
be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
urges  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
States  State  Department  to  use  the  full 
weight  and  power  of  their  offices  In  Implor- 
ing Oreat  Britain  to  unconditionally  release 
and  grant  freedom  to  all  political  prisoners 
In  Ireland  and  Britain,  to  withdraw  all  Brit- 
ish troops  from  the  streets  of  Northern  Ire- 
land and  further  requesting  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  declare  an  intent  to  withdraw  all 
military  personnel  from  Northern  Ireland; 
and  be  It  further 


"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  by  the  Senate  Clerk  and  Parliamen- 
tarian to  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes, 
to  tbe  presiding  officers  of  each  branch  of 
the  Congress  of  tbe  United  States,  to  the 
United  States  State  Department  and  to  each 
member  of  Congress  from  the  Common- 
wealth. 
"Senate,  adopted.  February  20.  1973." 
Resolutions  of  the  Senate  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts;  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Uble: 

"Resoltttion  Welcoming  Home  the  Pris- 
oners OF  War  and  Inviting  Each  or  Them 
To  Visit  and  Address  the  Massachusetts 
Stats  Sxnatb 

"Whereas,  Citizens  of  this  Commonwealth 
Imprisoned  as  the  result  of  the  war  In  South- 
east Asia  are  now  being  released  and  returned 
to  their  homes;  and 

"Whereas,  The  members  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Senate  are  acutely  aware  of  the 
suffering  and  hardship  which  these  prisoners 
of  war  have  undergone  by  reason  of  their 
having  assumed  and  discharged  their  duties 
of  citizenship  far  beyond  the  normal  call; 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  State 
Senate  extends  its  heartfelt  thanks  and  wel- 
come to  prisoners  of  war  returning  to  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  from  Southeast 
Asia;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Senate  invite  each  and  every 
such  returnee  to  the  City  of  Boston  as  a  guest 
of  the  Massachusetts  Senate  and  to  address 
said  body  upon  the  occasion  of  his  visit;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Senate  Clerk 
and  Parliamentarian  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress  and  each  member 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  to  each  prisoner  of  war  returnee  of 
this  Commonwealth.  If  possible. 

"Senate,  adopted,  February  21,  1973." 

A  reeolutlon  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 

"RESOLTmoN  No.  2 
"A    resolution    memorializing    Congress    to 
pass  a  federal  aid  highway  act  for  the  1974 
and  1975  fiscal  years 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  not  yet  passed  a  federal  highway 
act  for  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975;  and 

"Whereas,  funding  for  the  federal  aid  high- 
way system  wUl  expire  on  June  30,  1973,  un- 
less Congress  passes  new  legislation;  and 

"Whereas,  imcertalnty  over  future  levels 
of  federal  funds  Inevitably  disrupts  long 
range  transportation  planning  in  Min- 
nesota;   and 

"Whereas,  delays  la  federally  aided  high- 
way projects  represent  an  obstacle  to  the 
economic  development  of  outstate  Minnesota; 
and 

"Whereas,  many  Important  Issues  In  the 
field  of  transportation  need  to  be  resolved 
by  Congress  as  soon  as  possible;  now,  there- 
fore, 

"Be  it  resolved,  by  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  enact  a  federal  highway  act 
for  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975  at  the  ear- 
liest feasible  date;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  trans- 
mit copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  other  Minnesota  Representatives  and 
Senators  In  Congress." 


! 
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A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  tlie  SI  ite  of  Mississippi;  to  the  Committee 
on  tbe  J  idiclary: 

"Hous  I  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  65 
"A   oonc  ixrent   resolution   applying   to   the 

Congn  Bs  for  a  convention  to  propose  an 

amend  ment    to    the   Constitution   of   the 

Unltec   States 

"Resol  Jed,  By  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  tbe  £^te  of  Mississippi,  the  Senate  con- 
curring 

"lliat  khe  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, pursuant  to  Article  V  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  hereby  makes 
appllcatl  >n  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Stat«s  tc  call  a  convention  for  proposing  the 
follovln(  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  Ui  Ited  states: 

"No  St  ident  shall  be  assigned  to  nor  com- 
pelled to  attend  any  particular  public  school 
on  accou  it  of  race,  religion,  color  or  national 
origin:  ai  d,  be  It  f\irther 

"Resoh  ed.  That  this  application  con- 
stitutes I  continuing  application  in  accord- 
ance wit  I  Article  V  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  Unit  id  States  until  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  le  Islatures  of  the  several  states  have 
made  sli  illar  applications  i^rsuant  to  Ar- 
ticle V.  ]  '  Congress  proposes  an  amendment 
to  the  C(  nstitutlon  identical  with  that  con- 
tained Ir  this  resolution  before  January  1, 
1974,  thl  application  for  a  state  application 
shall  no  onger  be  of  any  force  or  effect;  and, 
be  it  fur  her 

"Resol  ed.  That  since  this  method  of  pro- 
posing a  nendments  to  the  Constitution  has 
never  be  m  completed  to  the  point  of  calling 
a  convention  and  no  Interpretation  of  the 
power  of  the  states  In  the  exercise  of  this 
right  ha  i  ever  been  made  by  any  covut  or  any 
quallfiet  tribunal.  If  there  be  such,  and  since 
the  exei  :ise  of  the  power  Is  a  matter  of  basic 
soverelg  i  rights  and  the  interpretation 
thereof  Is  primarily  In  the  sovereign  govern- 
ment I  taking  such  exercise  and  since  the 
power  '  D  use  such  right  In  full  also  carries 
the  po  ^er  to  use  such  right  In  part  the 
Leglslai  ure  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  Inter- 
prets A  tide  V  to  mean  that  If  two-thirds  of 
the  sta  es  make  application  for  a  convention 
to  pro]  ose  an  identical  amendment  to  the 
Constit  jtlon  for  ratification  with  a  limita- 
tion th  kt  such  amendment  be  the  only  mat- 
ter bel  )re  It.  that  such  convention  would 
have  p  3wer  only  to  propose  the  specified 
amendnent  and  would  be  limited  to  such 
propos;  1  and  would  not  have  power  to  vary 
the  tex  thereof  nor  would  It  have  power  to 
propose  other  amendments  on  the  same  or 
dlfferen  ;  prop>osltlons:  and.  b«  It  further 

"Resc  Ived,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  dlspi  tched  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  o  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  c  r  Representatives,  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Mississippi  delegation  to  the 
United    Itates  Congress. 

"Adoj  ted  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Februai  r  19,  1973. 

"Adoj  ted  by  the  Senate,  Msirch  2,  1973." 

A  con  iurrent  resolution  of  tbe  Legislature 
of  the  £  ;ate  of  New  Hampshire:  to  the  Com- 
mittee <  n  Finance: 

"S   NATE    CONCUItBENT    RESOLUTION 

Memorii  llzlng  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  which  will  grant 
the  a  clal  Security  Increase  without  hav- 
ing a  ly  welfare  assistance  or  veteran's 
pensl<  n  reduced 

"Whe  eas.  Social  Secxu-lty  payments  were 
increase  i  effective  as  of  October  1.  1972. 

"Whe  eas.  there  are  social  security  recip- 
ients of  New  Hampshire  who  have  been  ter- 
minate<  from  the  donated  food  program 
and  'or  cho  have  had  their  old  age  assistance 
grants  or  veteran's  pension  reduced  as  a 
result  I  if  receiving  the  social  security  In- 
crease. 

"Wh^as,  these  particular  recipients  have 
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thus  had  no  actual  Increase  In  their  eco- 
nomic status  becaiise  of  the  reductions  In 
their  welfare  assistance  or  veteran's  pension. 

"Now  therefore  be  it  resolved,  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  General  Coiut  of  New  Hampshire, 
the  Hotise  of  Representatives  concurring: 

"That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  hereby  memorialized  to  enact  legislation 
which  will  grant  this  recent  social  security 
increase  without  having  any  welfare  assist- 
ance or  veteran's  pension  reduced  because 
of  such  social  security  Increase,  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  pending  stich 
congressional  action  all  federal,  state  and 
local  officials.  In  their  respective  official  ca- 
pacities, are  urged  to  attempt  to  remedy 
administratively  this  unfortunate  situation, 
and 

"Be  at  further  resolved,  that  these  recip- 
ients are  urged  to  exercise  their  legal  rights 
to  rectify  this  situation,  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  secretary 
of  state  be  Instructed  to  forward  a  copy  of 
these  resolutions  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  each  member  of  the 
congressional  delegation  from  New  Hamp- 
shire." 

A  Joint  reeolutlon  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary : 

"House  Joint  Resolution  2 
"A  Joint  resolution  to  ratify  the  proposed 

equal  rights  amendment  to  the  Federal 

Constitution 

"Whereas,  the  92nd  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  at  its  second  session.  In 
both  houses,  by  a  constitutional  majority  of 
two-thirds  thereof,  adopted  the  following 
proposition  to  amend  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  the  following 
words,  to  wit: 

"  'JOINT  resolution 

"  'Resolved  by  the  Senate  arid  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  {tipo-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein) ,  That  the 
following  article  Is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and 
purposes  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution  when 
ratified  by  the  Leglslattires  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States  within  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  Its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

"  'ARTICLE  — 

"  'Section  1 .  Equally  of  rights  under  law 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

"  'Sec  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  enforce  by  appropriate  legislation 
the  provisions  of  this  article. 

"'Sec.  3.  This  Amendment  shall  take  effect 
two  years  after  the  date  of  ratification.'; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  that 
such  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America  be  and 
the  same  Is  hereby  ratified;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  gover- 
nor of  New  Mexico  to  the  administrator  of 
tbe  General  Services  Administration,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  and  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  tbe 
State  of  New  York;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

"State  or  Nrw  York 

"Joint  Resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  consider  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jews  prior  to  granting  favored  nation 
status  to  the  Soviet  Union 
"Whereas,  In  the  Soviet  Union  men  and 

women  are  denied  freedoms  recognized  •■ 


basic  by  all  civilized  countries  of  the  world 
and  Indeed  by  the  Soviet  Constitution;  and 

"Whereas,  Jews  and  other  religious  minor- 
ities In  the  Soviet  Union  are  being  denied  the 
means  to  exercise  their  religion  and  sustain 
their  Identity;  and 

"Whereas,  The  government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  persecuting  Jewish  citizens  by 
denying  them  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
accorded  other  recognized  religions  In  the 
Soviet  Union  and  by  discrimination  against 
Jews  In  cultural  activities  and  access  to 
higher  education;  and 

"Whereas,  The  right  freely  to  emigrate, 
which  is  denied  Soviet  Jews  who  seek  to 
maintain  their  Identity  by  moving  elsewhere. 
Is  a  right  affirmed  by  the  United  Nations 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations;  and 

"Whereas.  These  infringements  of  human 
rights  are  an  obstacle  to  the  development  of 
better  understanding  and  better  relations  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union;  now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York  memorialize  the  President 
and  tbe  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
consider  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews  when 
granting  most  favored  nation  status  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  to  call  upon  the  Soviet 
government  to  end  Its  persecution  of  the 
Jews  and  other  minorities  and  to  permit  the 
free  exercise  of  religion  by  all  its  citizens  in 
accordance  with  the  Soviet  Constitution;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  In  the  Interest  of  Justice 
and  humanity,  memorialize  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  call 
upon  the  Soviet  government  to  permit  Its 
citizens  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union  to 
the  countries  of  their  choice  as  affirmed  by 
the  United  Nations  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York  petition  the  United 
States  government  to  use  all  appropriate 
diplomatic  means  to  engender  tbe  fullest 
support  possible  among  other  nations  for 
such  a  request  to  the  Soviet  Union;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  in  order  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  resolution,  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  President, 
Vice  President  and  Secretary  of  State  of  tbe 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  from  the  State  of  New  York." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Ohio;  to  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical   and  Space  Sciences: 

"HJl.  No.  17 
"Memorializing  the  93rd  Congress  and  the 

President  of  the   United  States  and  the 

Director  of  NASA  to  devise  an  tilternatlve 

use  for  the  NASA  Plum  Brook  Research 

Station  at  Sandusky.  Ohio 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  General  Assemblj/ 
of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

"Whereas,  The  federal  government  has  in- 
vested over  One  Hundred-Twenty  million 
dollars  In  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  facilities  at  Sandusky. 
Ohio;  and 

"Whereas,  More  than  Ine  thousand  valu- 
able acres  have  been  acquired  as  land  re- 
sources for  the  NASA  Plvun  Brook  Research 
Station  In  the  heart  of  Erie  County,  which 
station  It  was  recently  announced  Is  to  be 
closed;  and 

"Whereas,  NASA  has  employed  more  than 
four  hundred  sixty  persons  at  this  facility, 
many  with  highly  skilled  scientific  abUltles; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  annual  economic  impact  to 
the  area  involves  a  payroll  and  contract  ex- 
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pSndltiires  In  excess  of  t^rolve  million  dol- 
lars; oxkd 

"Whereas,  Continued  use  of  thl^  fine  re- 
search faculty  by  some  government  agency 
would  surely  Insure  that  Its  resour:es  would 
not  be  wasted,  nor  allowed  to  lie  f  tllow  and 
forgotten;  and 

"Whereas,  Productive  use  of  Pliim  Brook 
would  contribute  Immeasurably  tc  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  surrounding  commun- 
ity; therefore  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  110th  General  Assem- 
bly of  Ohio  respectfully  request  and  strongly 
urge  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
the  President  of  the  United  Stated  and  the 
Director  of  NASA  move  with  all  4>«ed  and 
maximum  concern  to  formulate  aii  alterna- 
tive use  for  Plum  Brook  Researchj  Station; 
and  be  it  further  i 

"Resolved,  That  we  urge  the  Prisident  of 
the  United  States  and  each  of  the  Ohio  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  to  lend  Izielr  sup- 
port and  aid  to  the  earliest  possible  time  to 
plan  so  devised  which  will  continue  use  of 
any  plan  so  devised  which  will  eonitlnue  use 
of  the  facility;  and  be  it  further        { 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislative  1  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  transmit  duly 
authenticated  copies  of  this  Reaclution  to 
Richard  M.  Ntxon,  President  of  the  United 
States;  the  Vice-President  of  tli  United 
States;  the  Speaker  of  the  House:  jthe  Dire- 
tor  of  NASA;  to  each  of  the  Unitfed  States 
Senators  from  Ohio;  and  to  each  ntember  of 
Congress  from  Ohio." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Qt  neral  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  South  Carolina:   to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Publici  Welfare : 
"Calknoak  No.  S.  199 

•'A  conciirrent  resolution  to  Memorialize  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  tile  United 
States  to  Recommend  and  Ap^iropriate 
Adequate  Funds  to  Continue  the  Effective 
Implementation  of  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act 

"Whereas,  the  General  Assembly  of  South 
Carolina  is  well  aware  of  the  necessity  for 
both  the  President  and  the  Congress  to  ex- 
arelae  caution  and  restraint  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  federsa  tax  revenues,  it  being  simi- 
larly situated  with  regard  to  the  expenditure 
of  State  funds:  and  1 

"Whereas,  the  General  Assembly,  ponethe- 
lese,  believes  that  in  the  determination  of 
priorities  in  the  use  of  public  rev^ues  the 
basic  needs  of  the  people  and  the  Success  of 
existing  programs  must  be  given  serfous  con- 
sideration and  should  Indeed  be  ttie  deter- 
mining factors  in  the  arrangementjof  those 
priorities:  and 

"Whereas,  for  many  years  the  Libmry  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  enacted  by  the 
Congress  has  resulted  In  remarkable  Improve- 
ments and  expansion  In  library Isystems 
throughout  the  State,  provided  scbjolarsblps 
which  Increased  the  number  of;  persons 
trained  in  library  science,  made  lli>rary  fa- 
cilities available  to  mUlions  of  addillbnal  per- 
sons partlcxilarly  those  who  were  oulturally 
and  economically  disadvantaged,  brought  as- 
sistance and  sp>ecial  training  to  the  tunctlon- 
ally  illiterate  and  generally  has  raised  the 
quality  of  the  libraries  everywhere^  and 

"Whereas,  these  contributions  ^  to  our 
■odety  have  paid  and  will  continue  to  pay 
dividends  In  the  happiness  and  prftductive- 
nesa  of  our  citizens  far  in  excess  on  the  cost 
of  the  program;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
stniction  Act  cotild  by  no  stretch  of  the 
Imagination  be  termed  one  of  those  programs 
which  has  failed  to  accomplish  th4  purpose 
for  which  it  was  created.  Now,  thefefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  Houae 
of  Representatives  concurring: 

"That  the  President  and  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  and  hereby  are  niemorial- 
leed  to  recommend  and  appropriate  |idequate 
f«ads  to  continue  the  effective  impieaxienta* 


tlon  of  the  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act  and  thereby  prevent  the  lights  be- 
ing turned  out  in  libraries  throughout  the 
land. 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  Houae 
of  Representatives,  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  each  member  of  the  South  Carolina 
Congressional  Delegation  in  Washington, 
DC." 

A  conciurent  resolution  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works: 

"CONCnBKZNT    RBSOLTmON 

"To  memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  continue  Federal  aid  to  state 
highway  construction  at  present  levels  to 
prevent  serious  deterioration  of  our  high- 
way system. 

"Whereas,  federal  aid  to  highway  construc- 
tion has  for  many  years  been  a  basic  sup- 
port to  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  highways  throughout  the  nation;  and 

"Whereas,  state  programs  have  been 
planned  assuming  federal  assistance  would 
be  available;  and 

"Whereas,  federal  revenue  from  gasoline 
taxes  should  properly  be  used  for  highway 
purposes;  and 

"Whereas,  there  are  present  indications  m 
the  news  media  and  elsewhere  that  federal 
assistance  to  state  highway  building  pro- 
grams wUl  be  substantially  curtailed  which, 
if  true,  would  severely  damage  existing  and 
planned  state  highway  programs.  Now,  there- 
fore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Senate  concurring:  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  be,  and  hereby  Is, 
memorialized  to  maintain,  at  least  at  pres- 
ent levels,  the  federal  aid  programs  for  high- 
way construction  in  the  state  to  insure  con- 
tinued progress  and  Improved  safety  on  these 
vital  arteries  of  commerce  and  public  and 
private  transp<»rtation. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  each  member  of 
the  South  Carolina  Congressional  Delegation, 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  In  Wash- 
ington. D.O." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs : 

"HOXrSE  CONCVRKENT  RESOLUTION   No.   601 

"A  Conciurent  Resolution,  Memorializing 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  establish  a 
national  cemetery  at  a  site  near  the  Fort 
Randall  Dam  In  Gregory  County,  South 
Dakota 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent' 
atives  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the 
Senate  concurring  therein: 

"Whereas,  one  of  the  first  duties  of  this 
nation  Is  to  provide  suitable  resting  places 
for  those  who  have  given  a  full  measure  of 
service  to  their  country;  and 

"Whereas,  a  great  need  exists  on  the  cen- 
tral plains  of  this  great  nation  for  a  national 
cemetery  to  serve  as  final  resting  place  for 
this  nation's  honored  dead;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Government 
owns  approximately  three  hundred  twenty 
acres  of  land  located  on  the  southeast  side 
of  Port  Randall  Dam  in  Gregory  County,  in 
the  central  plains  of  South  Dakota;  and 

"Whereas,  a  cemetery  containing  the  graves 
of  United  States  veterans  of  the  earlier  era 
already  exists  on  a  portion  of  the  above  said 
acreage. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Forty-eighth 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota, 
the  Senate  concurring  therein,  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  be  memorialized 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  esttab- 
Ush  •  national  cemetery  on  a  portion  of  tha 


above  said  three  hundred  twenty  acres  of 
federal  land  located  on  the  southeast  side 
of  Fort  Randall  Dam  In  Gregory  County  in 
'  order  that  this  great  nation  can  fulfill  its 
dbligation  to  those  of  its  citizens  who  an- 
swered the  call  during  the  time  when  our 
great  republic  was  threatened  by  the  enemies 
of  freedom;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
concurrent  resolution  be  transmitted  by  the 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  to  the  offices 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  Houae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  the 
members  of  the  Congressional  delegation  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  of  the  United  States  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  South  Dakota. 

"Adopted  by  the  House.  January  30,  1978. 

"Concurred  In  by  the  Senate,  February  6, 
1973." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Commonwectlth  of  Virginia;  to  ttie 
Committee  on  Commerce: 

"Sekats  Joint  Resolution  No.  77 
"Memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 

States  to  desist  from  enacting  legislation 

relating  to  'no-fault'  insurance 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  ia  comprised 
of  a  union  of  sovereign  states  to  which  pow- 
ers not  delegated  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  are  reserved;  and 

"Whereas,  historically,  matters  governing 
the  insurance  industry  have  been  dealt  with 
by  the  States;  and 

"Whereas,  State  control  of  Insurance  mat- 
ters has  proven  beneficial  as  appropriate 
measiires  have  been  enacted  to  provide  for 
conditions  peculiar  to  local  circumstances; 
and 

"Whereas,  In  recent  times  much  attention 
has  been  given  to  various  "no-fault*  schemes 
to  replace  automobile  liability  coverage  now 
available  in  many  states  and  In  this  Com- 
monwealth; and 

"Whereas,  In  determining  If  Virginia  should 
require  such  'no-fault'  insurance,  it  would 
seem  best  that  such  determination  and  the 
particulars  related  thereto  would  most  prop- 
erly be  left  to  this  General  Assembly  and  all 
other  State  Legislatures;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Delegates  concurring.  That  this  General  As- 
sembly does  hereby  memorialize  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  desist  from  enacting 
'no-fault'  insurance  legislation  thereby  pre- 
serving the  power  of  the  States  to  supervise 
Insurance  activities. 

"Resolved,  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  is  hereby  directed  to  furnish  a  suit- 
ably prepared  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  each  member  of  the  Con- 
gress who  represents  the  people  of  this  Com- 
monwealth." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Coimnonwealtb  of  Virginia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  130 
"Memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  relating 
to  tenure  of  federal  Justices  and  Judges 
"Whereas,   the   Justices   of   the   Supreme 
Court  and  Judges  of  the  inferior  cotirts  of  the 
United  States  are  appointed  for  life,  and  are 
removable  only  by  impeachment;  and 

"Whereas,  in  forty-seven  of  the  fifty  states, 
including  this  Commonwealth,  the  Judiciary 
has  fixed  tenure;  and 

"Whereas,  the  experience  In  this  Common- 
wealth reveals  that  although  the  Judges  may 
be  removed  from  office  at  the  end  of  their 
"terms,  the  Judiciary  has  remained  inde- 
pendent; and 
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"Wh«  -eas,    the    Ooogreaa   of    the   United 
States  I  aould  be  granted  the  power  paraUel 


which  this  General  Assembly  now 


has.  tb  it  Is.  to  review  the  records  of  Its 
federal  iistlces  and  Judges  of  Inferior  courts; 
now,  th  refore,  be  It 

"Beso  ved  by  the  Senate  of  Virginia,  the 
House  oi  Delegates  concurring.  That  the  Con- 
giees  ofl  the  United  States  is  hereby  me- 
morlali^  to  ad(^t  and  offer  to  the  States 
for  ratiftcation  or  rejection  the  following 
amendi^nt  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  itates: 

I  "abticlb 

"Section  l.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  the  sebond  sentence  of  Section  1  of  Article 
II  of  thk  Constitution,  each  Justice  of  the 
BupremaCourt  and  each  Judge  of  an  inferior 
court  esmblished  by  Congress  under  Section 
1  of  Article  in  shall  hold  his  office  during 
good  beivior  for  terms  of  eight  years.  Dur- 
ing the  pighth  year  of  each  term  of  office 
of  any  sEch  Justice  or  Judge,  his  nomination 
for  an  aintional  term  of  office  for  the  Judge- 
ship whKh  he  holds  shall  be  placed  before 
the  Senate  In  the  manner  provided  by  the 
law,  for  Ihe  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  svKh  additional  term,  unless  that  Jus- 
tice or  Jtdge  requests  that  his  nomination 
not  be  wTplaced.  Any  Justice  or  Judge  whose 
nomlnatfcn  for  an  additional  term  of  office 
la  so  placed  before  the  Senate  may  remain 
In  office  f  ntll  the  Senate  gives  its  advice  and 
consent  to.  or  rejects,  such  nomination.  If 
the  Sena'  e  gives  its  advice  and  consent  to  an 
additions  I  term  of  office,  that  term  shall 
commenc  b  from  the  date  of  such  advice  and 
consent,  or  the  day  immediately  following 
the  last  d  ly  of  his  prior  term  of  office,  which- 
ever ts  la  «r. 

"  'Stc. :  .  The  terms  of  office  established  by 
Section  1  of  this  article  shaU  apply  to  any 
indlvldua  1  whose  nomination  for  a  Judgeship 
is  submi  ted  after  the  ratification  of  this 
article  to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  con- 
sent." 

"Resold  Bd  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  is  hereby  Instructed  to 
send  cop  es  of  this  Joint  Resolution  to  the 
members  of  the  Virginia  delegation  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  ai  d  the  Clerks  of  the  Senate  and  the 
HousA  of  Representatives." 

A  Jottit  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  C  smmonwealth  of  Virginia;  to  the 
Commltt<  e  on  the  Judiciary : 

"He  DSE  Joint  Resolution  No.  75 
"Apply in  ;  to  Congress  to  call  a  convention 

for  the  purpose  of  amending  the  Constitu- 

tioi*  ol    the  United  States  to  provide  for 

llmitat  on  on  the  amount  of  the  national 

debt    T 

"Wher^.  it  has  become  the  practice  of  the 
federal  gf>vernment  to  make  appropriations 
of  fuadsi  greatly  in  excess  of  revenues  col- 
lected, tiereby  requiring  extensive  borrow- 
ing. con*lbuting  to  the  infiatlon  of  United 
States  cErrency  and  an  Inequitable  burden 
on  tliosa  least  able  to  cope  with  infiatlon; 
and    )     I 

"WtxeAas.  this  policy  places  the  burden  of 
fundmgjthe  debt?  thus  created  on  futiire 
geneniti>ns  of  Americans  who  have  no  con- 
trol ove  •  the  incurring  of  such  debts;  and 

"Whe  eas.  this  infiatlonary  practice  has 
impalre  I  the  credit  of  the  United  States  and 
the  sta:  ding  of  its  currency,  and  has  made 
more  d:  Bcult  the  financial  and  other  prob- 
lems of  state  and  local  governments;  and 

"Whe  eas,  if  a  new  policy  of  financial  re- 
spooslb  Uty  in  the  operation  of  the  federal 
govarni  lent  is  to  be  achieved,  it  api>ears  that 
action  1  hereon  must  be  taken  by  the  states; 
and 

"Whe  eas,  in  the  event  of  Congressional  In- 
action, \rtlcle  V  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  grants  to  the  states  the  right 
to  Initii  te  constitutional  change  by  applica- 


tions from  the  legislatures  of  two- thirds  of 
the  several  states  to  the  Congress,  calling 
for  a  constitutional  convention;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  required  by  the  Constitution  to  call 
such  a  convention  upon  receipt  of  such  ap- 
plication; now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates  of 
Virginia,  the  Senate  concuirring.  That  pur- 
suant to  Article  V  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution, the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia 
does  hereby  make  application  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  call  a  convention 
for  the  sole  and  exclvisive  purpose  of  pro- 
posing to  the  several  states  a  oonstltutonal 
amendment,  to-wit: 

"  '1.  Except  in  case  of  a  declaration  of 
war,  or  a  national  emergency  declared  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  its  members,  the  Congress 
shall  make  no  appropriation  In  excess  of  the 
estimated  cash  revenues  for  the  year  for 
which  such  appropriation  is  made.  Any  de- 
ficiency In  such  revenues  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  first  revenues  received  In  the  ensuing 
year.  Congress  may.  however,  by  majority 
vote  contract  to  meet  casual  deficits  In  the 
revenue,  to  redeem  a  previous  debt,  or  In 
anticipation  of  the  collection  of  revenues  for 
the  ciurent  year  wthln  the  amount  of  au- 
thorized appropriations,  provided  that  any 
debt  so  contrcu:ted  shall  mature  within  two 
years  from  the  date  it  is  incurred,  and  shall 
not  exceed  one-fifth  of  the  estimated  Vash 
revenues  for  the  current  year. 

"  '2.  No  obligation  Incvured  by  the  govern- 
ment, its  agents  or  Instrumentalities,  includ- 
ing any  existing  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
amendment,  and  amy  obligations  of  others  to 
which  the  credit  of  the  United  States  may  be 
committed,  shall  exceed  four  times  the  aver- 
age government  revenues  from  all  sources  In 
the  preceding  four  years. 

"  '3.  Any  obligation  hereafter  inctured 
shall  be  discharged  within  forty  years  from 
the  date  it  is  Incurred;  and  any  obligation 
existing  on  the  effective  date  of  this  amend- 
ment shall  be  discharged  within  seventy-five 
years  thereafter." 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  unless  rescind- 
ed by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  this 
application  shall  constitute  a  continuing  ap- 
plication for  such  convention  pursuant  to  Ar- 
ticle V  until  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of 
the  states  shall  have  made  like  applications 
and  such  convention  shall  have  been  called 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  and 

"Resolved  further.  That  since  this  method 
of  proposing  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
has  never  been  completed  to  the  point  of 
calling  a  convention  and  no  interpretation  of 
the  power  of  the  states  in  the  exercise  of  this 
right  has  even  been  made  by  any  court  or  any 
qualified  tribunal,  if  there  be  such,  and  since 
the  exercise  of  the  power  is  a  matter  of  basic 
sovereign  rights  and  the  interpretation  there- 
of is  primarily  in  the  sovereign  government 
making  such  exercise  and  since  the  power  to 
use  such  right  in  full  also  carries  the  power 
to  use  such  right  in  part,  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Virginia  interprets  Article  V  to  mean 
that  if  two-thirds  of  the  states  make  appli- 
cation for  a  convention  to  propose  an  iden- 
tical amendment  to  the  Constitution  for 
ratification  with  a  limitation  that  such 
amendment  be  the  only  matter  before  it,  that 
such  convention  would  have  power  only  to 
propose  the  specified  amendment  and  would 
be  limited  to  such  proposal  and  would  not 
have  power  to  vary  the  text  thereof  nor  would 
it  have  power  to  propose  other  amendments 
on  the  same  or  different  propositions;  and 
belt 

"Finally  resolved.  That  certified  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  presented  forthwith  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  legislatures  of  each  of  the 
several  states,  attesting  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia. 


"Agreed  to  by  the  Houae  of  Delegates. 
March  2.  1972.  V 

"Agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  February  23, 
1973." 

A  Joint  memorial  ot  the  Legislature  of  tha 
State  of  Washington;  to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  No.  5 

"To  the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  In  Congress  assembled,  and 
to  the  Postmaster  General : 

"We,  Tour  MemoriaUsts,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  in  legislative  session  assembled, 
respectively  represent  and  petition  as  foUows: 

"Whereas,  The  8p<Aane  World  Exposition 
or  Expo  '74  will  open  In  Spokane.  Washing- 
ton in  May,  1974.  and  will  continue  until 
October,  1974;  and 

"Whereas,  Expo  '74,  officially  sanctioned  by 
the  Bxireau  of  International  Expositions  In 
Paris,  will  be  the  only  World  Exposition 
currently  scheduled  In  the  United  States 
during  our  bicentennial  period;  emd 

"Whereas,  The  central  theme  of  Expo  '74, 
the  first  world  Exposition  on  the  environ- 
ment is  "Celebrating  Tomorrow's  Fresh,  New 
Environment";  and 

"Whereas,  All  exhibits  expected  from  every 
major  nation  In  the  world.  Industry,  state 
governments,  and  environmental  groups  wlU 
relate  to  the  central  theme  and  will  be 
designed  to  refiect  man's  awakening  concern 
about  his  place  in  nature's  cycle  and  to 
show  what  steps  he  is  taking  to  restore  and 
preserve  his  environment;  and 

"Whereas,  The  major  features  of  Expo  "74 
wUl  be  education,  entertainment,  and  en- 
joyment; 

"Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  we, 
the  members  of  this  Forty-third  session  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  do  hereby  resiMCt- 
fully  memorialize  and  petition  the  Congreas 
of  the  United  States  to  cause  a  postage 
stamp  to  be  issued  commemorating  Expo 
"74.   the  World's   Fair,   Spokane.   USA;    and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  That  copies  of 
this  Memorial  be  transmitted  by  the  Secre> 
tary  of  State  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  at 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  each  Senator  and  Representative  in 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Washington." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Washington;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs: 

"House  Resolxttion  No.  73-26 

"Whereas,  Under  present  federal  law,  non- 
service -connected  pensions  are  coordinated 
with  other  benefits:  and 

"Whereas,  In  1972  Social  Security  benefits 
were  increased  by  twenty  percent:  and 

"Whereas,  All  veterans  and  widows  in  re- 
ceipt of  a  nonservice-connected  pension  from 
the  Veterans'  Administration  have  suffered 
a  loss  of  pension,  and  In  some  cases  have  had 
such  benefits  terminated,  because  of  the  in- 
crease In  Social  Security  benefits  in  1972; 
and 

"Whereas,  Elderly  single  men  have  been 
especially  harmed  by  the  state  of  current 
lavrs; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the 
House  of  Representatives  requests  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  to  take  the  actions  necessary 
to  alleviate  the  current  hardship  of  veterans 
and  widows;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  transmitted  by  the  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  Sen- 
ate  and   House    of   Representatives   of   the 
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United  States  and  to  each  memtifer  of  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Washlngt<  >n 

"Adopted  February  27,  1973." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming;  to  the  Commlitee  on  the 
Judiciary  : 

"Joint  RESOLtmoN  No 
"A    Joint    resolution    ratifying    i    proposed 

amendment    to   the   Constitution   of   the 

United  States  of  America  relative  to  equal 

rights  for  men  and  women 

"Whereas,  The  Congress  of  tjhe  United 
States  has  proposed  an  amendmsnt  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  "to  prohibit 
the  denial  or  abridgment  of  equal  rights  un- 
der the  law  on  account  of  sex;  iind 
*  'Whereas,  since  July  10,  1890,  i?hen  Wyo- 
ming was  admitted  as  a  State,  secured  to 
all  the  i>«ople  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  the 
clTll.  poetical  and  religious  liberties  and 
daclared  In  Article  1,  Section  2  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  Wyomli  g  that  'In 
their  inherent  right  to  life,  liber  ;y  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  all  members  of  the  hu- 
man race  are  equal';  and 

"Whereas,  the  constitutional  i  irohibltlon 
against  discrimination  on  account  of  sex  has 
been  the  touchstone  of  the  laws  o  f  the  State 
of  Wyoming,  Article  1,  Section  3  cf  the  Con- 
stitution Of  Wyoming  provUdng  .hat  'Since 
equality  In  the  enjoyment  of  n  itural  and 
clTll  rights  Is  only  made  sure  thiough  poU- 
tlaal  equality,  the  laws  of  this  si  ate  affect- 
ing the  political  rights  and  privi  eges  of  Its 
citizens  shall  be  without  distinction  of  race, 
color,  sex.  or  any  circumstance  oi  condition 
wbatscevet'  .  .  .';  and 

"Whereas,  the  denial  or  abrldgn  lent  of  the 
rights  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  St«  te  of  Wyo- 
ming to  hold  office  and  to  vot<  has  been 
prohibited  In  the  State  of  Wyoming  since 
July  10,  MOO  by  Article  6,  Section  1  of  the 
Wyoming  Constitution  which  pmvides  that 
'The  rights  of  citizens  of  the  Sta;e  of  Wyo- 
ming to  vote  and  hold  office  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  on  account  ol  sex.  Both 
m»le  and  female  citizens  of  this  state  shall 
enjoy  all  clvU,  political  and  relig  o\is  rights 
and  privileges;'  and 

"Whereas,  the  right  to  an  edv  cation  for 
all  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  W)  omlng  has 
been  guaranteed  by  the  Constitulon  of  the 
State  of  \yyoming  by  Article  7,  Section  10 
wl^ch  prorides  that  "In  none  of  the  public 
sciiools  acr  established  and  malntilned  shall 
distinction  or  discrimination  be  n  ade  on  ac- 
count of  sex,  race  or  color'  and  by  Article 
7.  ;Sectlon  16  which  requires  that  The  uni- 
versity shall  be  equally  open  to  students  of 
bdth  sexes.  Irrespective  of  race  md  color; ' 
anid 

'"Whereas,  consonant  with  the  sobriquet. 
•Tlie  Equality  State',  the  Legislature  of  the 
Sti»t€  of  Wyoming  encourages  unqualifled 
dedication  to  equal  rights  and  nsponsibUi- 
ti«p  to  all  people  of  these  United  States; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Ninety-Second  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America  at  Its  Second 
Session.  In  both  houses,  by  a  constitutional 
majority  of  two-thirds  thereof,  alopted  the 
foHowlng  proposal  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion 6t  the  United  States  of  Ame  rlca  In  the 
following  words,  to- wit; 


{ 


JOINT  RESOLUTION 


ame  ndment 
tutes, 


*'  'Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Ho^se 
resentatives  of  the  United  States 
in  Congress  aasembled    ( two-thirlfia 
House  concurring  therein).  That 
Ing  article  is  proposed  as  an 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  S 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and 
part  of   the  Constitution   when 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
eral  States  within  seven  years  fro^ 
of   Its  submission   by  the 

"  'ABTICLE  

•*  'SxcTioN  1.  Equality  of  rights 
lav  shall  not  be  denied  or 


Congnss — 


of  Rep- 
3/  ATnerica 
of  each 
he  follow- 
to 
which 
purposes  as 
rati  tied   by 
i>f  the  sev- 
the  date 


under  the 
abridged  by  th« 


United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account 
of  sex. 

"  "Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  the  power 
to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the 
provisions  of  this  article. 

"  'Sec.  3.  Ttfts  amendment  shall  take  ef- 
fect two  years  after  the  date  of  ratification.' 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  a  majority  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  two  houses,  voting  separately, 
concurring  therein; 

"Section  1.  That  the  above  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  Is  ratified  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Wyoming. 

"Section  2.  That  certified  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  Oovemor 
of  Wyoming  to  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services,  Washington,  D.C..  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States." 

Resolutions  and  orders  adopted  at  the 
Eighteenth  Annual  Session  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Assembly;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Monroe  County 
Electric  Cooperative.  Inc.,  of  Waterloo,  HI., 
relative  to  the  recent  discontinuance  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration's  di- 
rect loan  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

A  letter  In  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
the  Grain  Sorghum  Producers  Association, 
requesting  Congress  to  Initiate  a  national 
study  of  the  cost  of  producing  all  agricul- 
tural commodities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Cumberland 
Trace  Chapter  of  the  Retired  Officers  Asso- 
ciation, Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  petitioning  the 
President  to  Issue  a  Presidential  pardon  to 
Lt.  William  Calley;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors. County  of  Sacramento,  Calif.,  urg- 
ing the  U5.  Government  to  take  action  to 
release  Impounded  funds  with  respect  to 
community  housing  subsidies;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Poughkeepsle 
City  Common  Council,  New  York,  petitioning 
the  Government  to  reinstate  the  312  Reha- 
bilitation Loan  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors of  the  County  of  Sonoma.  Calif., 
protesting  the  expert  cf  logs  to  foreign  coiin- 
tries;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  AfTairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Poughkeepsle,  N.Y.,  petitioning  for 
the  restoration  of  all  cutbacks  In  projects 
funded  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the  councils 
of  the  cities  of  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks, 
Alaska,  petitioning  the  Congress  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  to  expedite  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  pipeline  construction  permit  for 
construction  of  an  oil  pipeline  from  Prudhoe 
Bay  to  Valdez,  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  East  Feliciana 
Parish  Police  Jury,  Clinton,  La.,  objecting  to 
government  aid  for  the  rebuilding  of  North 
Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Avoyelles  Par- 
ish Police  Jury,  MarksvlUe,  La.,  objecting  to 
government  aid  for  rebuilding  of  North  Viet- 
nam; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Two  letters.  In  the  nature  of  petitions 
from  Interested  citizens,  urging  the  passage 
of  H.R.  643,  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a  defini- 
tion of  food  supplements;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  Stockton,  Calif.,  supptHting  the  efforts  of 
the  Community  Action  Council  to  maintain 
fiow  of  Federal  funds;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  of 
the  City  of  Akron,  Ohio,  petitioning  the 
Congress  to  continue  supporting  programs 
ol  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
without  amendment: 

S.  690.  A  bill  to  require  that  future  ap- 
pointments of  certain  officers  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  be  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  for  a  period 
expiring  not  later  than  April  II,  1973. 


S.    590— MODIFICATION   OP   REPER- 
ENCE  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  previous 
agreement  on  the  reference  of  S.  590  be 
modified  so  that  the  bill  will  be  printed 
as  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  and  that 
it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  for  the  remainder  of  the  30  days, 
dating  from  March  12.  which  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  unanimous- 
consent  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  1243.  A  bUl  to  permit  the  Capital  Tacht 
Club  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  borrow 
money  without  regard  to  the  usury  laws  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Beall)  : 
S.  1244.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  conveyance 
of  certain  lands  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  the  Greater  Southeast  Community  Hos- 
pital Foundation,  Inc.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

RiBICOFT)  : 

S.  124S.  A  tin  to  regulate  and  foster  com- 
merce among  the  States  by  providing  a  sys- 
tem for  the  taxation  of  Interstate  commerce. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 

8.  1246.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  so  as  to  Increase  the  penalty 
with  respect  to  the  imlawful  distribution  of 
certain  narcotic  drugs  by  Individuals  deter- 
mined to  be  a  public  menace.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND : 

S.  1247.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Chi  Hung 
Lai  and  his  wife,  Shuk  King  Lai.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request) : 

S.  1248.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  State,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 
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B;     Mr.    CURTIS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
I        Jakes,  Mr.  EaSTLAm),  Mr.  Golowa- 
t        rEx,    Mr.    Hrxtska,    Mr.    Dole,    Mr. 
Srock.  and  Mr.  Thtjbmond)  : 
S.  1241  .  A  blU  to  amend  the  Occupational 
Safety  a  d  Health  Act  of  1970,  and  for  other 
purposes  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  ]  ubllc  Welfare. 

Bj   Mr.  BAKER   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
)rock)  : 
S.  i25C    A  bill  to  create  a  special  tariff  pro- 
vision  f(  r    Imported   glycerine   and   related 
prodnctsj  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance.    I 

Bj*Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Beu.- 
I  ION,  and  Mr.  Bartlett)  : 
S.  1251    A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1\  70.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agrlculti  re  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  BATH: 
S.  1262,  A  bill  to  amend  the  ControUed  Sub- 
stances i  ct   to  establish  effective  controls. 
Including  production  quotas,  stricter  distri- 
bution ai  d  storage  security  and  more  strin- 
gent imp  >rt  and  export  standards,  against 
diversion   and   abuse   of   methaqualone,   by 
placing  t  lis  depressant  substance  on  sched- 
ule n  of  I  uch  act.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Ju  llclary. 

By  Mr.  BAT^  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cook, 
I  Qd  Mr.  Moss)  : 
S.  125S   A  blU  to  authorize  the  merger  of 
two  or  m  >re  professional  basketball  leagues, 
and  for  o  her  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.    126^ ,    A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Miss 
Madelaln  ,  Lai.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlc  ary. 

By    Mr.    MUSKIE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
I     I  ERCT,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr. 
f     ]  :t7mfhrey.  Mr.  Metcau*,  Mr.  Ribi- 
<  3FT,  and  Mr.  TtiNNET ) : 
S.  125&  A  blU  to  provide  for  a  program  of 
asslstanci  to  State  governments  In  reforming 
their  raa    property  tax  laws  and  providing 
relief    fr<  m    real    property    taxes   for    low- 
Income  li  dlvlduals,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred   to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operatloi  b. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself  and 
1  [r.  TowEB)  (by  request) : 
S.  1256  A  blU  to  extend  certain  laws  re- 
lating to  the  payment  of  Interest  on  time 
and  aCLVli  gs  deposits,  to  prohibit  depository 
InstltutlQ  IS  from  permitting  negotiable  or- 
ders of  w  Ithdrawal  to  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  c  eposlt  or  account  on  which  any 
Interest  ( r  dividends  Is  paid,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.  1257,  A  bill  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
authority  for  more  flexible  regulation  of 
maximun  rates  of  Interest  or  dividends.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  V  'ban  Affairs. 
By  Hr.  CHILES: 
S.  1258.  A  bin  to  establish  the  Fort  Zachary 
Taylor  Ni  tlonal  Historic  Site,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1369.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Rujsel]  J.  Davis.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.   PETLL    (for   himself    and    Mr. 

P  LSTORE  )  : 

S.  1260.  A  bin  to  provide  that  daylight 
saving  tin  s  shall  be  observed  on  a  year-round 
basis.  Ref  irred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By    !blr.  MOSS    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
B  INNETT,     Mr.     Hansen,     and     Mr. 
W  jGee  )  : 
S.  1261.  A  bUI  to  facUltate  the  Incorpora- 
tion at  tl  e  reclamation  townslte  of  Page, 
Ariz.,  Olec  Canyon  unit,  Colorado  River  stor- 
age projec  ,  as  a  municipality  under  the  laws 
of  the  Stake  of  Arizona,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Ref(  rred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insult  r  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  PELL   (for  himself.  Mr.  Mac- 
NosoN,  Mr.  Pastokx,  and  Mr.  Rol- 
lings) : 
S.  1262.  A  bin  to  extend  and  make  tech- 
nical corrections  to  the  National  Sea  Grant 
College  and  Program  Act  of  1966,  as  amended. 
Referred  to  the  Committees  on  Labor  and 
Public   Welfare  and  Commerce,  Jointly,  by 
unanimous  consent. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON  (for  Mr.  Stennis 
and  Mr.  Thurmond)  (by  request) : 
S.  1263.  A  bin  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1974  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weap- 
ons, and  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescrlt>e  the  authorized  personnel  strength 
for  each  active  duty  component  and  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By    Mr.    JAVrre     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Tower,  Mr.  Bentsen,  and  Mr.  Pas- 
tore)  : 
S.  1264.  A  bin  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make  grants 
to  Elsenhower  College,  In  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y., 
out  of  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  sliver  dollar 
coins  bearing  the  likeness  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent  of   the   United   States,   Dwlght   David 
Eisenhower.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STEVENSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Percy, 
Mr.  Hartkz,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Taft. 
Mr.  Schweiker,  Mr.  Ihoute,  Mr. 
Nelson,  Mr.  Bath,  and  Mr.  Httm- 

PHRET)  : 

S.  1265.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1972  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  causes  and  means  of  pre- 
venting shoreline  erosion; 

S.  1266.  A  bUl  to  amend  33  U.S.C.  426  for 
the  purpose  of  authorizing  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  undertake  emergency  erosion 
control  projects; 

S.  1267.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Disaster  ReUef 
Act  of  1970  for  the  purp>ose  of  making  clear 
that  disaster  assistance  Is  available  to  those 
communities  affected  by  extraordinary 
shoreline  erosion  damage:  and 

S.  1268.  A  bUl  to  amend  33  U.S.C.  426  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  the  right  of  reim- 
bursement to  local  interests  for  undertaking 
repair  of  shore  damages  attributable  to  Fed- 
eral navigation  works  pursuant  to  section 
4261.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By   Mr.   KENNEDY    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Maonttson.  Mr.  Rollings,  and  Mr. 
Hathaway)  : 
S.    1269.   A   bin   to   amend   the  Northwest 
Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  of  1950  with  respect 
to  the  payment  of  certain  expenses  of  mem- 
bers  of   the   advisory  committee   appointed 
pursuant  to  such  act.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
S.  1270.  A  bin  to  estabUsb  In  the  State 
of  California  the  Santa  Monica  Mountain 
and  Seashore  National  Urban  Park.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Baker,   Mr.   Bible,   Mr.   Brock,   Mr. 
Gravel,   Mr.   Hast,   Mr.   Hathaway, 
Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Mondalx,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Stevenson.  Mr.  Thuxmond,  Mr. 
ToNNEY,  and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
S.  1271.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  to  establish  a  student 
Internship  program  to  offer  studenta  prac- 
tical political  Involvement  with  elected  of- 
ficials on  the  local  and  State  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare. 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.J.  Res.  78.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  period  begin- 
ning AprU  15,  1973,  as  "National  Clean  Water 
Week".  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS   ON   INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Beall)  : 
S.  1244.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  lands  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  the  Greater  Southeast  Com- 
munity Hospital  Foundation,  Inc.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

CAFRTTZ    LAND    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
conveyance  of  certain  lands  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  the  Greater  South- 
east Commimity  Hospital  Foundation, 
Inc. 

The  Morris  Cafritz  Memorial  Hospital, 
a  418-bed,  community,  nonprofit  medi- 
cal center,  is  located  on  the  District  of 
Columbia-Marj'land  State  boundary.  Its 
primary  service  area  Is  the  Southeast 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  Maryland's  Prince 
Georges  County  election  districts  6  and 
12.  Its  secondary  service  area  is  Prince 
Georges  County  election  districts  5,  9, 
and  18. 

In  1970,  the  census  revealed  104,000 
Washlngtonians  and  over  210.000  resi- 
dents of  Prince  Georges  County  in  this 
area. 

PATIENT  ORIGIN  FOR  1969  THROUGH  1971 


DIscharces— 

1971 

1970 

1969 

Mum-     Per- 
btt    cent 

Num-     Per- 
bec    cent 

Num-     Per- 
l>er    cent 

District  of 

Columbia 6,713  34.9  6,106  33.6  4,990  29.  S 

Prince  Georges 

County,  Md...  10,416  54.0  10,286  56.6  10.399  61.5 

Other  Maryland.     1,713  8.9  1.350  7.4  1.091  6.5 

Other 418  ZZ  427  14  429  2.5 

Total 19,260     100    18,169     100    16,909      100 

Note:  In  1972,  157,905  adults  and  11,702  newborn  were 
hospitalized  here.  The  adult  occupancy  rate  was  96  percent. 

An  additional  67,775  outpatient  visits 
to  the  emergency  room  were  made  in 
1972.  Of  the  31  non-Federal  hospitals  in 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  area,  the 
Cafritz  emergency  room  staff  treated 
more  than  all  the  other  hospitals  except 
District  of  Columbia  General  and  Prince 
Georges  County  General  Hospitals. 

Since  it  opened  in  1966,  the  statistics 
have  been  impressive — more  than  100,000 
patients  cared  for,  and  almost  270,000 
treated  in  the  emergency  room. 

The  community  or  service  area  of  the 
hospital  covers  two  semicircles  with  a  3- 
mile  radius  from  the  hospital  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  a  5-mile  radius 
in  Prince  Georges  County.  Its  natural 
boundaries  are  the  Anacostia  and  Poto- 
mac Rivers,  with  a  population  corridor 
extending  down  the  Indian  Head  High- 
way. 

The  Cafritz  community  has  a  young 
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population — average  age,  23  n  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  26  tn  Prince 
Georges  County — which  meajis  a  young 
peculation,  more  acute  Ulne^  and  less 
chronic  disease.  It  indicates  ^  high  per- 
centage of  young  families  wilo  probably 
do  not  yet  have  a  family  physician. 

The  critical  need  for  the  e:<pansion  of 
Cafrttz'  facilities  is  reflected  14  the  popu- 
lation growth  of  their  service  area.  Pop- 
ulation in  the  southeast  area  t>f  the  Dis- 
trict increased  22  V^  percent  beitween  1960 
and  1970,  while  Prince  Georges  Coimty 
population  Increased  449  percent  In  the 
same  period. 

Cafritz  analyses  its  servloe  eu-ea  as 
young,  changing,  growing,  not  too  aflBu- 
ent,  and  definitely  in  need  of  high  qual- 
ity, reasonably  priced,  easily ,  accessible, 
well -managed  health  services  J 

That  is  a  big  order,  and  nobody  knows 
better  than  the  people  at  C^ritz  how 
much  more  needs  to  be  doneJ  These  are 
some  of  the  things  it  consider^  necessary 
to  provide  the  comprehensive  health  care 
It  sees  as  its  responsibility. 

First.  Increased  emergencs|  and  sup- 
port facilities. 

Second.  Addition  of  an  4°^bulatoi7 
care  center. 

I  Third.  More  physicians  attr^ted  to  its 
service  area. 

Fourth.  Additional  beds. 


:1.   INCSEASED   XlCniGENCT    AND 


i 


FACILmES 


SXTPPOBT 


The  Caf ritz  emergency  roor  i  staff  sees 
well  over  200  patients  each  day — over 
four  times  the  number  the  spj  ce  was  de- 
signed to  serve,  and  a  300-oercent  in- 
crease in  the  5  years  betwee^  1967  and 
1972.  Unlike  most  hospitals,  tlje  complex- 
ities of  emergency  care  are  in^  the  hands 
of  fully  qualified  physicians  ^o  run  the 
emergency  room  in  lieu  of  private  prac- 
tice. The  treatment  is  first  rite  but  the 
75,000  persons  who  crowded  its  waiting 
and  treatment  rooms  in  1972  often  ex- 
perienced delays  and  frustration  because 
the  physical  facilities  were  n^t  designed 
for  the  great  number  who  reqiiired  emer- 
gency care.  With  more  youQg  families 
movmg  in  and  fewer  family  physicians  to 
care  for  them,  the  demand  for  service  will 
continue  V>  grow.  Also  required  will  be 
expansion  of  existing  support  facilities 
such  as  laboratory.  X-ray,  and  operating 
rooms. 

•*.    UmiJlOn   aw   an    AMBTn.ATOBT   pARB    CXNTKB 

The  hospital  recognizes  ^  respon- 
sibility to  provide  preventive  dare  as  well 
as  treatment  for  the  sick  and  Injxired. 
However,  the  hospital  has  no  room  to 
provide 'continuing  care  for  (the  many 
families  in  the  community  whb  are  with- 
out private  physicians.  This  means  that 
all  emergency  patients  needing  follow- 
up  care  must  be  sent  elsewhere — often 
at  great  inconvenience  to  the  patient  and 
his  family.  Cafritz  needs  an  iimbulatory 
care  center  where  families  may  be  kept 
well — or  treated  for  Illnesses  that  do  not 
require  hospitalization.  Fully  two-thirds 
of  the  patients  in  the  emergency  room 
could  be  treated  faster,  bettsr,  and  far 
more  economically  in  an  put-patient 
setting. 

j      3.    MOSK    PHT8IC1AN8    ATTRACT«|>   TO    THE 
snvIO   AKZA 


I  While    construction    of 
much*  to  bring  physicians 


into 


I 


Qafritz    did 
the  area. 


the  southeast  still  experiences  a  shortage. 
The  United  States  as  a  whole  has  172 
physicians  per  100,000  population.  The 
District  of  Columbia  as  a  whole  does  bet- 
ter than  that  with  197  per  100,000  popu- 
lation. By  contrast,  the  E>istrict  of 
Columbia  service  area  served  by  Cafritz 
has  only  33  per  100,000  and  the  Prince 
Georges  County  service  area  has  only 
60  per  100.000 — both  far  under  what  is 
available  to  others  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  area.  Cafritz  has  helped  bring 
doctors  to  the  area  by  making  It  a  re- 
quirement for  obtaining  privileges  that 
the  doctor  have  either  a  primary  or  sec- 
ondary ofBce  in  the  service  area.  , 
The  hospital  proposes  construction  oj 
a  5-story  doctors'  ofBce  building  adjaceht 
to  the  present  hospital,  providing  a  con- 
venient location  for  physicians  to  see 
patients  from  the  commimity. 

4.    AOOmONAI.   BBDS 

Unlike  most  hospitals  in  the  district, 
Cafritz  is  not  experiencing  a  drop  in  the 
number  of  patients.  Its  occupancy  rate 
is  10  percent  higher  than  the  85  percent 
considered  optimum  by  the  American 
Hospital  Association,  thereby  affecting 
its  capabihty  for  responding  to  peak 
loads  and  emergency.  In  1972,  7,500  or 
about  35  percent  of  its  patients  were  ad- 
mitted through  the  emergency  room. 
Many  a  morning  finds  some  patients  in 
a  special  observation  area  waiting  for 
other  patients  to  be  discharged. 

While  room  is  found  somehow  for  all 
emergency  admissions,  elective  admis- 
sions— those  which  can  be  deferred  for  a 
time  without  danger  to  the  patient — are 
often  canceled  at  the  last  moment.  This 
is  a  great  hardship  for  the  patient  who 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  get  it  over 
with  and  who  suddenly  finds  himself 
facing  a  delay  of  days  or  weeks. 

With  additional  admissions  predicted 
from  an  expsmded  emergency  f acihty  and 
the  addition  of  an  ambulatory  care 
center,  more  beds  will  clearly  be  needed. 

I  believe  the  facts  that  I  have  cited 
argue  convincingly  for  the  critical  need 
to  expand  the  facilities  at  Cafritz.  While 
I  understand  that  the  in-depth  platming 
for  the  enlargement  of  Cafritz'  facilities 
has  been  completed,  it  is  obvious  that  we 
must  first  secure  the  additional  land  that 
will  be  required  for  this  expansion. 

While  I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  need 
for  preserving  and  adding  as  many  park 
and  recreational  facilities  as  possible, 
particularly  in  our  urban  areas,  I  also 
recognize  that  the  provision  of  adequate 
comprehensive  health  care  is  a  basic  req- 
uisite for  a  happy  and  meaningful  life 
for  our  urban  citizens.  It  is  for  this  over- 
riding reason  that  today  I  am  introduc- 
ing a  bill  which  will  transfer  from  the 
National  Park  Service  approximately  8 
acres  immediately  adjacent  to  the  ex- 
isting hospital  for  the  expansion  of  the 
Cafritz  faculties. 

In  closing  I  must  pyoint  out  that  there 
Is  great  urgency  for  this  legislation.  This 
urgency  is  foimd  not  only  in  the  over- 
crowded facilities  that  exist  today,  but 
is  greatly  magnified  when  you  consider 
that  it  will  require  a  minimum  of  3  years 
to  construct  the  additional  facilities  after 
this  legislation  is  passed. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Ribicoff)  : 
S.  1245.  A  bill  to  regulate  and  foster 
commerce  among  the  States  by  providing 
a  system  for  the  taxation  of  interstate 
commerce.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

TRZ  rNTERSTATX  TAXATION  ACT 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  the  Interstate  Taxation  Act 
of  1973.  I  am  pleased  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFT)  is  joining  me  in  this  eflfort.  Our 
bill  is  a  revised  version  of  legislation  that 
we  introduced  in  the  92d  Congress,  and 
prior  legislation  that  I  introduced  in  the 
91st  Congress  as  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  even  prior  to  that  time  during 
my  service  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

On  October  11,  1972,  I  introduced  S. 
4080,  a  version  of  this  legislation  which 
made  major  concessions  to  the  States 
and  localities  which  have  opposed  earlier 
versions  and  asked  for  comments  after 
it  had  been  studied  by,  those  who  would 
be  affected  by  its  provisions.  I  have  re- 
ceived many  such  comments,  and  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  today  contains  revi- 
sions refiecting  some  of  these  sugges- 
tions. 

The  Interstate  Taxation  Act  has  the 
support  of  a  substantial  segment  of  the 
business  community.  I  have  received  the 
expert  help  of  tax  technicians  drawn 
from  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, Council  of  State  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  the  National  Association  of 
Wholesalers-Distributors,  and  other  or- 
ganizations. This  bill  also  has  the  en- 
dorsement of  many  other  single  product 
or  service  business  associations. 

The  revisions  are  primarily  in  the  di- 
rection of  additional  concessions  to  the 
States  and  localities.  Perhaps  the  major 
change  from  S.  4080  involves  a  major 
simplification  of  the  provision  relating  to 
consoUdated  returns  and  combined  re- 
porting. 

As  did  S.  4080.  this  new  version  em- 
bodies some  of  the  concepts,  particularly 
those  relating  to  sales  and  use  taxes  of 
S.  3333  introduced  in  the  92d  Congress 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Magwtjson)  . 

Mr.  President,  in  both  the  90th  and 
91st  Congress,  the  House  passed  by  over- 
whelming majorities  State  taxation  leg- 
islation similar  in  its  thrusts  to  that 
which  I  am  introducing  today.  Since  that 
time,  the  workload  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  has  been  such  that  it  has  not 
even  been  able  to  hold  public  hesuings  on 
the  subject.  I  am  most  pleased  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
the  distingiiished  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  told  the  Louisiana 
Association  of  Tax  Administrators  late 
last  year  that — 

It  is  likely  that  time  can  be  found  In  1973 
to  undertake  .  .  .  public  bearings. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  committee 
has  created  a  subcommittee  to  deal  with 
pressing  problems  such  as  that  addressed 
by  the  Interstate  Taxation  Act  of  1973. 
The  subcommittee,  the  Subcommittee  on 
State  Taxation  of  Interstate  Commerce, 
is  chaired  by  the  distingiiished  Senator 
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(Mr.  MONDALX)   and  Is 
to  have   the   Senator  from 
(Mr.  Hansen)  as  the  ranking 
member. 
F^esldent.  as  I  have  indicated  on 
,  now  that  we  have  accom- 
fundamental  and  far-reaching 
n  Federal-State  fiscal  relation- 
becomes  even  more  urgent  that 
our  attention  to  legislation  de- 
bring  order  Into  the  present 
ystem  of  taxing  interstate  com- 
State  and  local  governments, 
the  States  and  localities  to  be 
in  their  use  of  Federal  reve- 
funds,  but  we  must  also  ask 
act  responsibly  in  breaking 
barriers  that  impede  the  free 
(  ommerce  between  the  50  States, 
p^ticularly  pleased  that  the  dis- 
chairman  of  the  Committee 
(Mr.  Long)  in  the  speech  I 
to  indicated  that  with  the 
of  the  revenue-sharing  bill, 
92-512— 
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the  distinguished  chairman  of 
of  State  Taxation  of 
Commerce  to  schedule  public 
as  soon  as  possible,  hopefully 
Committee  on  Finance  is  con- 
wlth  major  legislation  ccmilng 
House. 
Resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
a  copy  and  explanation  of  my 
phnted  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
explan^on  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  F^coRO,  as  follows : 
8.  1346 


enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

Repr^entatives  of  the  United  States  of 

in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 

cited  as  the  "Interstate  Taxation  Act 


I— JURISDICTION  TO  TAX 

Uniform  Jurisdictional  Standard. 
or  poUtlcal  subdivision  thereof 
power — 

a  net  income  tax  or  a  capital 
on  a  corporation  other  than  an 
corporation  unless  the  corporation 
location  In  the  State  or  poUtl- 
durlng  the  taxable  year; 
Impose   a   gross  receipts  tax   with 
a  sale  of  tangible  personal  property 
seller  has  a  business  location  in 
or  political  subdivision; 
require  a  person  to  collect  and  re- 
or  use  tax  with  respect  to  an 
sale  of  tangible  personal  property 
person — 

a  business  location  In  the  State 

subdivision;  or 

regularly  makes  household  deliveries 

State  or  poUtlcal  subdivision  other 

common  carrier  or  United  States 

Service;  or 

r  (gularly  engages  In  the  State  or  po- 

i  ubdlvlsion  in  solicitation  of  orders 

(ale  of  tangible  personal  property  by 

salesmen,  solicitors,  or  representa- 

xinleas  such  soUcltatlon  Off  orders  Is 
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carried  on  solely  by  direct  mall  ot  adver- 
tising by  means  of  printed  periodicals,  rsdlo, 
or  television);  or 

(4)  to  require  a  seUer  without  a  business 
location  In  the  State  to  collect  or  pay  a  sales 
or  iiae  tax  when  such  seUer  has  obtained  In 
writing  the  buyer's  registration  number  In 
accordance  with  section  304. 

An  advance  payment  of  a  sales  or  use  tax  to 
a  seUer  as  agent  for  a  State  made  by  pur- 
chaser of  tangible  personal  property  for  re- 
sale shall  not  constitute  a  sales  or  use  tax  for 
purposes  of  this  Act  If  credit  for  the  advance 
payment  la  aUowvd  in  determining  sales  tax 
llabUity  of  the  purchaser  under  statutory 
provisions  In  effect  in  any  Stat©- prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1.  1973.  A  State  or  political  subdivision 
shall  have  power  to  Impose  a  corporate  net 
income  tax  or  capital  stock  tax,  or  a  gross 
receipts  tax  with  respect  to  a  sale  of  tangible 
personal  property  or  to  require  seller  collec- 
tion of  a  sales  or  use  tax  with  respect  to  an 
Interstate  sale  of  tangible  personal  property, 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  section  306,  if 
it  is  not  denied  the  power  to  do  so  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  this  or 
other  Federal  statute. 

TTTLiE  n— MAXIMUM  INCOME  OB  CAPI- 
TAL ATTRIBUTABLE  TO  TAXING 
JURISDICTION 
Sbc.  201.  OpnoNAL  Thkd-Pacto*  Pobjcuia. 
A  State  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof 
may  not  impose  on  a  corporation  with  a  busi- 
ness location  In  more  than  one  State,  other 
than  an  excluded  corporation,  a  net  Income 
tax  (or  capital  stock  tax)  measured  by  an 
amount  of  net  income  (or  capital)  In  excess 
of  the  amount  determined  by  multiplying  the 
corporation's  base  by  an  apportionment  frac- 
tion which  Is  the  average  of  the  corporation's 
property,  payroU,  and  sales  factors  tea  the 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  for  the 
taxable  year  plus,  in  the  case  of  a  tax  meas- 
ured by  Income,  the  amount  of  income  al- 
locable to  the  Bute  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  for  the  taxable  year.  Few  this  purpose 
the  base  to  which  the  apportionment  frac- 
tion Is  applied  shaU  be  the  corporation's  ap- 
portlonable  income  as  defined  In  this  Act 
for  the  taxable  year  (or  its  entire  capital,  re- 
duced by  Investments  In  and  advancements 
to  subsidiary  and  affiliated  corporations,  as 
determined  under  State  law  for  the  valuation 
date  at  or  after  the  close  of  that  taxable 
year). 
Sxc.  202.  Propxrtt  Factor. 

(a)  In  gknxral. — A  corporation's  property 
factor  for  any  State  is  a  fraction,  the  nu- 
merator of  which  Is  the  average  value  of  the 
corporation's  real  and  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty owned  and  used  or  rented  and  used  In 
that  State  and  the  denominator  of  which  is 
the  average  value  of  all  of  the  corporation's 
real  and  tangible  personal  property  owned 
and  used  or  rented  and  used  during  the  tax- 
able year  and  located  within  the  United 
States. 

(b)  Standards  for  valttinc  fbopkrtt  in 
psopxrtt  factor. — 

(1)  OwNKD  Property. — Property  owned  by 
the  corporation  shall  be  valued  at  its  original 
cost. 

(2)  Rkntkd  Propxrtt. — ^Property  rented  to 
the  corporation  shaU  be  valued  at  eight  times 
the  net  rents  payable  by  the  corporation  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year.  Net  rent  is  the  gross  rent 
payable  by  the  corporation  less  rent  received 
by  the  corporation  from  subrentals. 

(C)     AVKRAGINO    OF    PHOPBKTT    VALTTKS. The 

average  value  of  the  corporation's  property 
shall  be  determined  by  averaging  values  at 
the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  taxable  year; 
except  that  values  shaU  be  averaged  on  a 
semiannual,  quarterly,  or  monthly  basis  If 
reasonably  required  to  reflect  properly  the 
location  of  the  corporation's  pnqierty  during 
the  taxable  year. 
Sxc.  203.  Patkoli.  Factor. 

(a)  In  Oxnxral. — A  corporation's  payroll 
factor  for  any  State  Is  a  fraction,  the  nu- 


merator of  which  is  the  amount  of  wages  paid 
by  the  corporation  to  employees  located  In 
that  State  and  the  denominator  of  which  Is 
the  total  amount  of  wages  paid  by  the  cor- 
poration to  all  employees  located  within  the 
United  States  during  the  taxable  year. 

(b)  Patrolx  iNCLUwnj. — The  corporation's 
payroll  factor  shall  Include  all  wages  paid  by 
the  corporation  during  the  taxable  year  to  Ita 
employees,  except  that  there  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  fsbctor  any  amount  of  wages 
paid  to  a  retired  employee. 

(c)  Dbfinttion  of  Wages. — The  term 
"wages"  means  wages  as  defined  for  purposes 
of  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  In  seo- 
tlon  3306(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964. 

Sxc.  204.  Sales  Factor. 

(a)  In  Oknkral. — A  corporation's  sales 
factor  for  any  State  Is  a  fraction,  the  nu- 
merator of  which  is  the  total  sales  of  the  tax- 
payer in  the  State  during  the  taxable  year 
and  the  denominat(»'  of  which  is  the  total 
sales  of  the  taxpayer  within  the  United 
States  during  the  taxable  year. 

(b)  Sales  Included. — 

( 1 )  Sales  of  tangible  personal  property  are 
In  the  State  if  such  property  is  received  In 
the  State  by  the  purchaser.  In  the  case  of 
delivery  of  tangible  personal  proi)erty  by  com- 
mon carrier  or  by  other  means  of  transporta- 
tion, the  place  at  which  such  property  is 
ultimately  received  after  aU  transportation 
has  been  c(»npleted  shall  be  considered  as 
the  place  at  which  such  property  is  received 
by  the  purchaser.  Direct  delivery  in  the  State, 
other  than  for  purposes  of  traniqx)rtatlon,  to 
a  person  or  firm  designated  by  a  purchaser 
constitutes  delivery  to  the  purchaser  in  the 
State  and  direct  delivery  outside  the  State 
to  a  person  or  firm  designated  by  a  purchaser 
does  not  constitute  delivery  to  the  purchaser 
in  the  State,  regardless  of  where  title  passes 
or  other  conditions  of  sale. 

(2)  Sales,  other  than  sales  of  tangible  per- 
sonal property,  are  In  the  State  if — 

(A)  the  income-producing  activity  Is  per- 
formed in  the  State,  or 

(B)  the  income-producing  activity  is  per- 
formed both  In  and  outside  that  State  and 
a  greater  proportion  of  the  Income-pro- 
ducing activity  is  performiod  in  that  Stat« 
than  In  any  other  State,  based  on  costs  of 
performance. 

(3)  Sales  shall  Include  receipts  from  tb« 
rental    of   tangible   personal    property,   and 
such  receipts  sbaU  be  considered  to  be  in  the 
State  in  which  the  property  Is  located. 
Sec.  206.  Zero  Denominators. 

If  the  denominator  of  any  factor  Is  eero, 
then  the  other  factors  shall  be  used  as  the 
apportionment  fraction  for  each  State  and 
political  subdivision.  If  the  denomlnat(x« 
of  aU  factors  are  zero,  then  the  apportion- 
ment fraction  for  the  State  where  the  cor- 
poration has  its  business  location  shaU  be  100 
percent. 
Sec.  206.  Local  Taxes. 

The  maximum  percentage  of  net  Income 
(or  capital)  of  a  corporation  attributable  to 
a  political  subdivision  for  tax  purposes  shall 
be  determined  under  this  title  in  the  same 
manner  as  though  the  political  subdivision 
were  a  State;  except  that  the  denominators 
of  the  corporation's  property,  payroll,  and 
sales  factors  shall  be  the  denominators  ap- 
plicable to  aU  States  and  political  subdivi- 
sion. For  this  purpose  the  numerators  of 
the  corporation's  property,  payroU,  and  sales 
factors  ShaU  be  determined  by  treating  every 
reference  to  location  in  a  State  as  a  reference 
to  location  In  the  political  subdivision. 
Sec.  207.  Ai»portionabi.e  Income 

(a)  Apportlonable  Income — Apportlonable 
income  means  taxable  Income  as  determined 
under  State  law,  except  there  shall  be  ex- 
cluded— 

(1)  income  from  sources  without  the 
United  States  provided  that  aU  expenses, 
losses  and  other  deductions  are  properly  ap- 
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portioned  or  allocated  thereto  In  I  acc(»d- 
anee  with  Section  862(b)  of  the  piternal 
Revenue  Cftde,  and 

(3)  dividends. 
However,  dividend  income  shall  be  treated 
as  apportlonable  income  If  the  taxpayer's 
principal  bxislness  activity  Is  dealing  In 
secxirltles.  No  State  shall,  becausei  of  the 
exclusions  of  \hia  section,  make  4ny  off- 
setting adjiistment  of  an  otherwise  allowable 
deduction.  Apportlonable  Income  ot  a  tax- 
payer shall  not  Include  or  be  i»easured 
by  all  or  any  part  of  the  Income  of  ahy  other 
corporation  except  as  provided  In  sedtlon  209 
of  this  Act.  I 

(b)  Adjustment  of  Apportlonmebt  Fac- 
tors— If  apportlonable  income  Inclides  In- 
come derived  from  the  sales  of  tangible  per- 
sonal property,  the  ultimate  destination  of 
which  Is  outside  the  United  States,  either 
the  taxpayer  or  the  State  may  adjust  de- 
nominators of  the  factors  descrlbeq  In  sec- 
tions 202  through  204  of  this  Act  to|  Include 
payrolls,  sales,  and  property  attributable  to 
such  sales. 
S«C.  208.  Allocablm   Incomk — DrviDfiros. 

Dividends,  other  than  dividend^  which 
constitute  income  from  sources  outjside  the 
United  States,  received  from  corporations  in 
which  the  taxpayer  owns  less  than,  50  |>er- 
cent  of  the  voting  stock  are  aUo«»ble  to 
the  State  of  conunerclal  domicile  of  such 
taxpayer,  dividends  which  constltut*  Income 
from  sources  without  the  United  qtates  as 
defined  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1854,  as  amended,  and  dividends  ireceived 
from  corporations  In  which  the  taxpayer 
owns  50  percent  or  more  of  the  voting  stock 
shall  not  be  allocable  to  any  State.  ; 

SBC.    209.    CONSOUDATKD    APPOETlONiBLB    IK- 
COMK. 

(a)  COMSOLIDATTD  APPOKTIONABLE  nfCOMZ. — 

Except  as  provided  by  subsection)  (b)  if 
either  a  State  or  a  taxpayer  establl^es  that 
ai  taxpayer  has  engaged  in  non-arrajfe-length 
transactions,  as  defined  in  section  507,  which 
cause  a  material  distortion  of  Incoms  appor- 
tioned to  the  State  the  State  may  require  or 
the  taxpayer  may  elect  to  determine  appor- 
tlonable income  by  reference  to  the] consoli- 
dated apportlonable  Income  and  aptoortlon- 
ment  Cactors  of  all  parties  to  the  noii-arm's- 
leiigth  transactions.  In  no  event  shall  this 
section  be  construed  to  alter  the  effe  :t  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  relating  to  uUocable 
Income.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  consoli- 
dated apportlonable  Income  Is  the  su  n  of  the 
apportlonable  Income  of  all  cor^ratl  >ns  con- 
solidated with  all  Intercorporate  transactions 
eliminated. 

(b)  ADJtTSTicxwT  or  rNcoMi. — A  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  may  no  ;  require 
a  corporation  with  a  business  location  in  the 
State  or  political  subdivision  to  coiiblne  or 
consolidate,  for  the  piupose  of  det4rmlning 
or  measuring  any  tax,  Its  gross  receipts.  Ip- 
come,  capital,  or  net  worth  with  tie  gross 
receipts.  Income,  capital,  or  net  worth  of  the 
following: 

(1)  a  corporation  which  Is  Incorporated 
outside  the  United  States, 

(8)  any  corporation,  50  percent  or  more  of 
the  ordinary  gross  Income  of  whlcb  Is  ex- 
cludable under  section  207(a)(1)  of  this 
Act,  ox 

( 3 )  e Aluded  corporations. 
Howerer.  a  State  or  political  subdlvla  Ion  may, 
upon  a  ^specific  finding,  adjust  th<  income 
of  a  corporation  to  correct  any  transaction 
with  any  other  party  consummates!  in  the 
manner  of  a  non-arm 's-length  transaction. 

(c)  PniMrTTrD  consoudathj  iucome. — 
Nothing  contained  herein  shall  pre  rent  any 
State  from  permitting  by  statute  <ir  other- 
wise one  or  more  affiliated  companies  as 
defined  in  section  608  to  elect  to  file  a  return 
based  on  consolidated  Income. 

Xm^  m— SALES  AND  USE  TjtXKS 
Skc.  301.  RsDUcnoN  or  Multiplk 
(a)i  Location  or  sales. — A  State 


Taxation. 
politi- 
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cal  subdivision  thereof  may  Impose  a  sales 
or  use  tax  or  require  a  seller  to  collect  a 
sales  or  use  tax  with  respect  to  an  Interstate 
sale  of  tangible  personal  property  only  If 
the  destination  of  the  sale  Is — 

( 1 )  in  that  State,  or 

(2)  in  a  contiguous  State  or  political  sub- 
division of  a  contiguous  State  for  which  the 
tax  is  required  to  be  collected  under  recipro- 
cal collection  agreements. 

(b)  CREsrr  roR  prior  taxes. — The  amount 
of  any  use  tax  Imposed  with  respect  to  tan- 
gible personal  property  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  any  sales  or  use  tax  pre- 
viously mcurred  and  paid  by  a  person  with 
respect  to  the  property  on  account  of  liability 
to  another  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof. 

(c)  Rktcnd. — A  person  who  pays  a  use  tax 
Imposed  with  respect  to  tangible  personal 
property  shall  be  entitled  to  a  refund  from 
the  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
Imposing  the  tax,  up  to  the  amount  of  the 
tax  s(>  paid,  for  any  sales  or  use  tax  subse- 
quently paid  with  respect  to  the  same 
property  on  account  of  prior  liability  to  an- 
other State  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  person 
seeking  the  refund  from  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  Imposing  the  tax  shall  apply  for 
the  refund  within  one  year  from  the  date  of 
payment  of  the  sales  or  use  tax  to  such  other 
State  or  political  subdivision. 

(d)  LOilTATION  ON  CREOrr  FOR  PRIOR  TAXES. 

A  credit  or  refund  otherwise  permitted  under 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  shall  not  be  allowed 
with  respect  to  taxes  which  are  measured  by 
periodic  payments  made  under  lease  to  the 
extent  that  the  taxes  Imposed  by  the  other 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  were 
also  measured  by  periodic  payments  made 
under  a  lease  for  a  period  prior  to  the  pos- 
session, storage,  use,  or  other  consumption 
of  the  property  in  the  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  Imposing  the  tax. 
(e)  Vehicles  and  motor  rvzLS. — 

(1)  Vehicles. — Nothing  In  subsection  (a) 
shall  affect  the  power  of  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  to  Impose  or  require  the 
collection  of  a  sales  or  use  tax  with  respect 
to  vehicles  that  are  registered  in  the  State. 

(2)  Fuels. — Nothing  In  this  section  shall 
affect  the  power  of  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  to  Impose  or  require  the  col- 
lection of  a  sales  or  use  tax  with  respect  to 
motor  fuels  consumed  in  the  State. 

Sec.  302.  Exemptions  for  Hottseholo  Ooods, 
Including  Vehicles,  in  the  Case 
of     Persons     Who     Establish 
Residence. 
No  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
may  impose  a  sales  tax,  use  tax,  or  other  non- 
recurring tax  measured  by  cost  or  value  with 
respect  to  hoxisehold  goods.  Including  motor 
vehicles,  brought  Into  the  State  by  a  person 
who  establishes  residence  In  that  State   it 
the  goods  were  acquired  and  vised  by  that 
person  90  days  or  more  before  use  of  the 
property  In  the  State  In  which  be  estab- 
lishes such  residence. 

Sec.  303.  Treatment  of  Transportation 
Charges  With  Respect  to  In- 
terstate Sales. 
Where  the  freight  charges  or  other  charges 
for  transporting  tangible  personal  property 
from  the  seller  or  supplier  directly  to  the 
purchaser  incidental  to  an  interstate  sale 
are  separately  stated  In  writing  by  the  seller 
to  the  purchaser,  to  the  extent  that  such 
charges  do  not  exceed  a  reasonable  charge 
for  transportation  by  facilities  of  the  seller 
or  the  charge  for  the  transportation  by  the 
carrier  when  the  transportation  Is  by  other 
than  the  seller's  facilities,  no  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  may  Include  such  charges 
In  the  measure  of  a  sales  or  use  tax  Imposed 
with  respect  to  the  sale  or  use  of  the  property. 

Sec.  304.  Rkcistkation  Pxoceduse. 

A  person  with  a  business  location  In  a 
State    and   purchsfilng   goods    In   Interstate 


commerce  must  obtain  a  registration  number 
from  that  State.  Persons  without  a  biislness 
location  In  the  State  may  rely  upon  such 
registration,  as  evidenced  by  receiving  the 
registration  number  from  the  buyer.  In  writ- 
ing, as  conclusive  authority  for  not  charging 
and  collecting  a  sales  or  use  tax. 
Sec.  306.  LiABiLrrT  or  Sellers  on  Exempt 
Sales. 
No  seller  shall  be  liable  for  the  collection 
or  payment  of  a  sales  or  use  tax  with  respect 
to  an  interstate  sale  of  tangible  personal 
property  if  the  purchaser  of  such  property 
furnishes  or  has  furnished  to  the  seller  a 
certificate  or  other  written  form  of  evidence 
indicating  the  basis  for  exemption,  or  the 
reason  the  seller  Is  not  required  to  pay  or 
collect  the  tax.  Any  such  certificate  or  writ- 
ing shall  give  the  name  and  address  of  the 
purchaser,  his  registration  number.  If  any, 
and  shall  be  signed  by  the  purchaser  or  bla 
representative. 
Sec.  306.  Local  Sales  and  Use  Taxes. 

(a)  LiMrrATioN  or  stlles  collection. — 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
101(3)  (C),  no  seller  shall  be  required  by  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof — 

( 1 )  to  collect  a  sales  or  use  tax  on  a  polit- 
ical subdivision  with  respect  to  interstate 
sales,  or 

(2)  to  classify  Interstate  sales  for  sales  or 
use  tax  purposes  according  to  geographic 
areas  of  the  State  In  any  manner, 

except  with  respect  to  those  Interstate  sales 
with  destinations  In  political  subdivisions  In 
which  the  seller  has  a  business  location,  or 
regularly  makes  deliveries  other  than  by 
common  carrier  or  United  States  Postal  Serv- 
ice. 

(b)  Local  Taxes  Treated  as  State  Taxes. — 
Notwithstanding  the  limitations  bi  subsec- 
tion (a),  to  the  extent  that  State  and  any 
local  sales  and  use  taxes  are  Imposed  In  all 
geographic  areas  of  a  State  upon  like  trans- 
actions at  the  same  combined  State  and  local 
rate,  are  administered  by  the  State,  and  are 
otherwise  applied  uniformly  so  that  the  seller 
Is  not  required  to  classify  Interstate  sales  ac- 
cording to  geographic  areas  of  the  State  in 
any  manner  whatsoever,  such  sales  or  use 
taxes,  whether  Imposed  by  the  State  or  by 
political  subdivisions,  shall  be  treated  as 
State  taxes  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  rV-^URISDICnON  OF  FEDERAL 
COURTS 
Sec.  401.  Judicial  Review. 

Notwithstanding  section  1251(a)  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
review  de  novo  any  Issues  relating  to  a  dis- 
pute arising  under  this  Act  or  under  Public 
Law  88-272,  as  amended.  Within  90  days  of 
the  decision  of  a  State  administrative  body 
from  which  the  only  appeal  Is  to  a  court, 
any  party  to  the  determination  may  petition 
the  Court  of  Claims  for  a  review  de  novo 
of  any  such  Issues.  The  findings  of  fact  by 
the  State  administrative  body  shall  be  con- 
sidered with  other  evidence  of  the  facts. 
The  Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Claims  shall 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  as  provided  In  section 
1234  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  as 
amended. 

Sec.  402.  E^ffect  or  Federal  Determination. 
The  determination  of  a  dispute  arising 
hereunder  by  the  Court  of  Claims  shall  be 
binding  for  the  taxable  years  Involved  on 
any  State  given  notice  or  appearing  as  a 
party,  notwithstanding  any  prior  determina- 
tions of  the  courts  or  administrative  bodies 
of  that  State  completed  after  notice  to  that 
State.  No  statute  of  Umlatlons  shall  bar  the 
right  of  a  State  or  a  corporation  to  an 
amount  of  tax  Increased  or  decreased  tn 
accordance  with  the  determination,  provided 
action  Is  begun  within  one  year  after  the 
determination  has  t>ecome  final. 
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TIV — DEFINITIONS   AND   MI8CELLA- 
I        NEOUS  PROVISIONS 
I  PART    A definitions 

Sec;  5(  1.  Net  Income  Tax. 

A  "r  it  Income  tax"  is  a  tax  which  Is  Im- 
poflfed  (  n  or  measured  by  net  Income,  Includ- 
ing an  tax  which  is  Imposed  on  or  measured 
by  an  imount  arrived  at  by  deducting  from 
gross  1  icome  expenses  one  or  more  forms  of 
which  are  not  specifically  and  directly  re- 
lated U  particular  transactions. 
Sec.  5C  2.  Oross  Receipts  Tax. 

A  "gibss  receipts  tax"  Is  any  tax,  other  than 
a  sales  ;ax,  which  is  imptosed  on  or  measured 
by  the  [ross  volume  of  business,  tn  terms  of 
gross  n  celpts  or  In  other  terms,  and  in  the 
determ  aatlon  of  which  no  deduction  Is  al- 
lowed \  hlch  would  constitute  the  tax  a  net 
Income  ;ax. 

Sec.  50  I.  CAPrrAL   Stock   Tax;    Capital   Ac- 
count Tax. 

(a)  ( lAPTTAL  stock  TAX. — A  "Capital  stock 
tax"  Is  any  tax  measured  In  any  way  by  the 
capital  )f  a  cori>oratlon. 

(b)  <  APn-AL  ACCOUNT  TAX. — A  "Capital  ac- 
coimt  t  w"  Is  any  capital  stock  tax  measiired 
by  nun  ber  of  shares,  par  or  nominal  value  of 
shares,  paid-in  capital,  or  the  like,  not  In- 
cluding any  tax  the  measure  of  which  In- 
cludes (  ny  element  of  earned  surplus. 

Sec.  50  .  Sales  Tax. 

A  "sa  es  tax"  Is  any  tax  Imposed  with  re- 
spect 1 1  sales,  and  measured  by  the  sales 
price  ol  tangible  personal  property  or  serv- 
ices wit  1  respect  thereto,  which  Is  required 
by  Stat »  law  to  be  stated  separately  from 
the  sale  i  price  by  the  seller,  or  which  Is  cus- 
tomarll;  stated  separately  from  the  sales 
price. 
Sec.  60(  ,  Use  Tax. 

A  "ua  I  tax"  is  any  nonrecurring  tax,  other 
than  a  s  ties  tax,  which  Is  Imposed  on  or  with 
respect  o  the  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any 
right  or  power  over  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty Inc;  lent  to  the  ownership  of  that  prop- 
erty or  the  leasing  of  that  property  from 
another.  Including  any  consumption,  keep- 
ing, rete  itlon,  or  other  use  of  tangible  per- 
sonal pn  perty. 
Sec.  606   Excluded  Corporation. 

An  "e  :cluded  corporation"  Is  an^  of  the 
followlni  : 

(1)  A  ly  bank,  trust  company,  savings 
bank,  in  lustrlal  bank,  land  bank,  safe  de- 
posit coi  apany,  private  banker,  small  loan 
assoclatli  n,  credit  union,  cooperative  bank, 
small  los  a  company,  sales  finance  company, 
Investme  it  company,  any  type  of  Insurance 
company  or  any  corporation  which  derives 
90  percei  t  or  more  of  Its  gross  Income  from 
Interest  ( Including  discount) . 

(2)  An  r  corporation  more  than  60  percent 
of  the  or«  inary  gross  Income  of  which  for  the 
taxable  y  >ar  is  derived  from  regularly  carry- 
ing on  an  ^  one  or  more  of  the  following  busi- 
ness acth  Ities: 

(A)  th  !  transportation  for  hire  of  prop- 
erty or  p  issengers.  Including  the  rendering 
by  the  ti  insporter  of  services  Incidental  to 
such  traB  iportatlon;  or 

(B)  th  I  sale  of  electrical  energy,  gas,  or 
water. 

Sec  507.  Abm's-Length  and  Non-Aem's- 
Length  Transactions 
An  am  s-length  transaction  Is  a  transac- 
tion betw  sen  two  or  more  affiliated  corpora- 
tions con  ummated  at  a  consideration  In  an 
amount  i  'hlch  would  have  been  charged  In 
an  lndep>i  ndent  transaction  between  two  or 
more  un:  slated  corporations  under  similar 
clrcumsti  aces  considering  all  relevant  facts. 
A  non-an  I's-length  transaction  Is  a  transac- 
tion betn  een  two  or  more  affiliated  corpora- 
tions eon  ummated  at  a  consideration  In  an 
amount  xrhlch  Is  more  or  less  than  the 
amount  chat  would  have  been  charged  In 
an  Independent  transaction  between  two  or 


more  unrelated  corporations  under  similar 
clrcmnstances  considering  all  relevant  facts 
Sec.  508.  Affiliated  Corporations. 

Two  or  more  corporations  are  "affiliated"  if 
they  are  not  excluded  corporations  as  defined 
in  section  506  and  are  members  of  the  same 
group  comprised  of  one  or  more  corporate 
members  connected  through  stock  ownership 
with  a  common  owner,  which  may  be  either 
corporate  or  noncorporate.  In  the  following 
•  manner  : 

(1)  50  percent  or  more  of  the  voting  stock 
of  each  member  other  than  the  common 
owner  is  owned  dlrecty  by  one  or  more  of 
the  other  members;  and 

(2)  50  percent  or  more  of  the  voting  stock 
of  at  east  one  of  the  members  other  than 
the  common  owner  is  owned  dlrecty  by  the 
common  owner. 

Sec.  509.  Ordinary  Oross  Income. 

The  term  "ordinary  gross  Income"  means 
gross  Income  as  determined  for  the  taxable 
year  under  the  applicable  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  except  that 
there  shall  be  excluded  therefrom — 

(1)  all  gains  and  losses  from  the  sale  or 
other  disposition  of  capital  assets,  and 

(2)  all  gains  and  losses  from  the  sale  or 
other  disposition  of  property  of  a  character 
described  In  section  1231(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (determined  without 
regard  to  holding  period). 

Sec.  510.  Sale. 

For  the  purposes  of  Title  m,  the  term 
"sale"  shall  be  deemed  to  include  leases  and 
rental  payments  imder  leases. 
Sec.  611.  Interstate  Sale. 

An  "interstate  sale"  Is  a  sale  in  which  the 
tangible  personal  property  sold  is  shipped  or 
delivered  to  the  purchaser  In  the  State  from 
a  point  outside  that  State. 
Sec.  612.  Destination. 

The  destination  of  a  sale  Is  in  the  State 
or  political  subdivision  in  which  possession 
of  the  property  is  physically  transferred  to 
the  purchaser,  or  to  which  the  property  is 
shipped  by  the  seller  to  the  purchaser,  re- 
gardless of  the  free  on  board  point  or  other 
conditions  of  the  sale. 
Sec.  513.  Business  Location. 

A  person  shall  be  considered  to  have  a 
business  location  within  a  State  only  if  that 
person — 

( 1 )  owns  or  leases  real  property  within  the 
SUte, 

(2)  has  one  or  more  employees  located  In 
the  State, 

(3)  regularly  maintains  a  stock  of  tangible 
personal  property  in  the  State  for  sale  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  his  business,  or 

(4)  regularly  leases  to  others  tangible 
personal  property  for  use  In  the  State. 

For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (3),  property 
which  is  on  consignment  In  the  hands  of  a 
consignee,  and  which  is  offered  for  sale  by 
the  consignee  on  his  own  account,  shall  not 
be  considered  as  stock  maintained  by  the 
consignor.  If  a  person  has  a  business  loca- 
tion in  a  State  solely  by  reason  of  paragraph 
(4),  he  shall  be  considered  to  have  a  busi- 
ness location  In  the  State  only  with  respect 
to  such  leased  property.^ 
Sec.  614.  Location  or  Pbopebtt. 

(a)  Oenzeal  ettlx. — Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section,  property  shall  be 
considered  to  be  located  In  a  State  if  It  Is 
physlc&ly  present  In  that  State. 

(b)  Moving  propertt. — Personal  property 
which  is  characteristically  moving  property, 
such  as  motor  vehicles,  rolling  stock,  aircraft, 
vessels  mobile  equipment,  and  the  like,  shall 
be  considered  to  be  located  in  a  State  if — 

( 1 )  the  operation  of  the  property  is  local- 
ized in  that  State  or 

(2)  the  operation  of  the  property  is  not 
localized  In  any  State  but  the  principal  base 
of  (derations  from  which  the  property  is 
regularly  sent  out  is  in  that  State. 


If  the  operation  of  the  property  Is  not  local- 
ized in  any  State  and  there  is  no  principal 
base  of  operations  in  any  State  from  which 
the  property  is  regularly  sent  out,  the  prop- 
erty shall  not  be  considered  to  be  located  In 
any  State  for  purposes  of  inclusion  In  either 
the  numerator  or  the  denominator  of  the 
property  factor. 

(c)   Meaning  of  Terms. — 

(1)  Localization  or  Operations. — The 
operation  of  property  shall  be  considered  to 
be  localized  in  a  State  if  during  the  taxable 
year  it  is  operated  entirely  within  that  State, 
or  It  is  operated  both  within  and  without  the 
State  la— 

(A)  occasional, 

(B)  Incidental  to  its  use  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  property  or  passengers  from  points 
within  the  State,  or 

(C)  incidental  to  its  use  In  the  production, 
construction,  or  maintenance  of  other  prop- 
erty located  within  the  State. 

(2)  Base  or  operations. — The  term  "base 
of  operations",  with  respect  to  a  corpora- 
tion's moving  property  means  the  premises 
at  which  any  such  property  Is  regularly 
maintained  by  the  corporation  or  by  some 
other  person;  except  that  if  the  premises 
are  maintained  by  an  employee  of  the  corpo- 
ration primarily  as  a  dwelling  place  they 
shall  not  be  considered  to  constitute  a  base 
of  operations. 

Sec.  516.  locATioN  of  Employee. 

(a)  In  general. — An  employee  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  located  m  a  State  if 

(1 )  the  employees  service  is  performed  en- 
tirely vrtthin  the  State; 

(2)  the  employee's  service  U  performed 
both  within  and  without  the  State,  but  the 
service  performed  without  the  State  is  inci- 
dental to  the  employee's  service  within  the 
State;  or 

(3)  some  of  the  service  is  performed  in  the 
State  and — 

(A)  the  base  of  operations  or,  if  there  Is 
no  base  of  operations,  the  place  from  which 
the  service  Is  directed  or  controlled  is  in  the 
State;  or 

(B)  the  base  of  operations  or  the  place 
from  which  the  service  is  directed  or  oon- 
troUed  is  not  In  any  State  in  which  some 
part  of  the  service  is  performed,  but  the  em- 
ployee's residence  Is  In  the  State. 

(b)  Employee. — The  term  "employee"  has 
the  same  meaning  as  it  has  for  purposes  of 
Federal  income  tax  withholding  imder  chap- 
ter 24  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 
as  amended. 

(c)  Continuation  or  minimum  jurisdic- 
tional STANDARD.— An  employee  shall  not  be 
considered  to  be  located  In  a  SUte  If  his 
only  business  activities  within  such  SUte  on 
behalf  of  his  employer  are  any  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  The  soUclUtlon  of  orders,  for  sales  of 
tangible  personal  property,  which  are  sent 
outside  the  SUte  for  approval  or  rejection 
and  (If  approved)  are  flUed  by  shipment  or 
deUvery  from  a  point  outside  the  SUte. 

(2)  The  soUclUtlon  of  orders  In  the  name 
of  or  for  the  benefit  of  a  prospective  cus- 
tomer of  his  employer,  if  orders  by  such  cus- 
tomer to  such  employer  to  enable  such  c\is- 
tomer  to  fill  orders  resulting  from  such 
soUclUtlon  are  orders  described  in  para- 
graph (1).  ^ 

(3)  The  InsUlling  or  repairing  of  tangible 
personal  pK^)erty  which  Is  the  subject  of 
intersUte  sale  by  the  employer,  if  such  In- 
sUlling or  repairing  is  Incidental  to  the  sale. 
This  subsection  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  business  activities  carried  on  by  one  or 
more  employees  within  a  SUte  If  the  em- 
ployer (without  regard  to  those  employees) 
has  a  business  location  In  such  State. 

Sec.  516.  State. 

The  term  "SUte"  means  the  several  SUtes 
of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
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8«C.  617.  8tat«  liAW. 

Rdlerences  In  Uila  Act  to  "Stat©  If  w",  "the 
UW8  of  tb»  St»t«",  and  th»  like  shall  be 
deemed  to  Include  a  State  constitution,  and 
to  Include  the  statutes  and  other  legislative 
acta,  Judicial  decisions,  and  administrative 
regulations  and  rullngi  of  a  State  atkd  of  any 
poUtlcal  subdivision.  | 

S«c.  518.  Taxabi^  YulX.  \ 

A  corporation's  "taxable  year"  Is  tjhe  calen- 
dar year,  fiscal  year,  or  other  period  upon 
the  basis  of  which  Its  taxable  Income  Is  com- 
puted for  purpoees  of  the  Feder^  Income 
tax. 
Ssc.  619.  CoMicxBciAi.  DomciLZ.      I 

"Commercial  domicile"  means  ihe  prln- 
clp«d  place  from  which  the  trade  o*  business 
of  the  taxpayer  Is  directed  or  maoaged. 

Ssc.  520.  DmDrtns.  { 

"Dividends"  shall  have  the  aamej  meaning 
as  that  term  has  under  the  Interhal  Reve- 
nue CX)de  of  1964.  as  amended.  Including  any 
sum  treated  as  a  dividend  under  ^ectlon  78 
of  such  Code. 
Sxc.  631.  XJKrrxD  Statss. 

The  term  "United  States"  wheifever  used 
In  this  Act  shall  include  only  the  ^tates  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sic  633.  Emcomx  Fbom  Souscxs  WrrHOTrr 
THX  ITkitxd  Statks.  ' 
Income  from  sources  without  t|ie  United 
States  r"«>*"«  income  from  source*  without 
the  United  States  as  defined  by  the  Uitemal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  as  amended,  except 
that    section   638  of  such   Code  {shall   not 

apply- 

Sec.  523.  Pekson. 

The  term  "person"  Shall  be  construed  to 
mean   and  Include   an  individual^  a  trust, 
estate,  partnership,  association,  coinpaay  or 
oorporatldn. 
Sxc.  624.  Taxpayer.  I         

tbo  tenn  taxpayer"  means  any  person 
subject  to  a  tax  und«  the  applicable  State 
law.  I 

past    B MISCXUJINIOUS    PKOVlilONa 

SBC.  626.  Pbbmtssiblb  Franchise  Taxes. 

•nie  fact  that  a  tax  to  which  this  Act  ap- 
pllM  is  Imposed  by  a  State  or  political  sub- 
dlviBion  thereof  In  the  form  of  a  franchise, 
jprlTlle^.  or  license  tax  shall  not  prevent  the 
bx^poBltlon  of  the  tax  on  a  person  engaged 
axciuatvely  In  Interstate  oommeice  within 
the  State;  but  such  a  tax  may  b#  enforced 
against  a  person  engaged  exclusively  in  inter- 
state commerce  within  the  State  lolely  as  a 
revenue  meastire  and  not  by  oustet  from  the 
State  or  by  criminal  or  other  penalty  for 
^engaging  In  commerce  within  the  3tate  with- 
out permission  from  the  State. 

SEC.  S86.  PEOHIBrnON  ACAINffT  Ge^ceafhicai. 
DlSCaiMJlf  ATION . 

(a)  Iw  ozifBtAL. — No  prov1alon4  of  State 
law  shall  make  any  person  liable  for  a  greater 
amount  of  sales  or  use  tax  with  lespect  to 
tangible  personal  property,  by  virtue  of  the 
location  of  any  occurrence  in  a  St4te  outside 
the  taxing  State,  than  the  anKxiint  of  the 
tax  for  which  such  person  would!  otherwise 
be  llaMe  If  such  occurrence  were  »nthln  the 
State.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "occurrence"  Includes  lnc«>rporatlon, 
qualification  to  do  business,  and  ttie  m airing 

'  of  a  tax  payment,  and  includes  »n  activity 
of  the  taxpayer  of  a  person  (Inoiudlng  an 
agency  of  a  State  or  local  government)  re- 
ceiving payments  to  the  taxpayer. 

(b)  COlfPOTATIOM    OF    TAX    UABIMTT    TTKDEB 

*  DiacandNATOBT  laws. — When  any  State  law 
Is  In  conflict  with  subsection  (a) ,  tux  liability 
may  be  discharged  In  the  manner  which 
would  provide  under  State  law  if  the  occur 
rence  In  question  were  within  fhe  taxing 
State. 

S*p.  627.  AppLicABnjTT  OF  Act. 
Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  oonAdered — 


(1)  to  repeal  Public  Law  86-272,  amended, 
wltai  respect  to  any  person; 

(2)  to  Increase,  decrease,  or  otherwlM 
affect  the  power  of  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division to  impoee  or  assess  a  net  income  tax 
or  a  capital  stock  tax  with  respect  to  an 
excluded  corporation; 

(3)  to  give  any  State  or  political  subdlvl- 
Bion  the  power  to  Impoee  a  gtoss  receipts  tax 
with  respect  to  a  sale  of  tangible  personal 
property  if  the  seller  would  not  be  subject 
to  the  Imposition  of  such  a  gross  receipts 
tax  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act;  or 

(4)  to  prevent  a  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision from  enacting  legislation  that  would 
resTilt  In  a  lesser  tax  llablUty  than  that  pro- 
vided by  this  Act. 

Sec.  628.  PBOHiBrnoN  Againbt  Out-of-state 
Axnnr  Chabges. 
No  charge  may  be  Imposed  by  a  State  or 
political   subdivision   thereof  to  cover    any 
part  of  the  cost  of  conducting  outside  that 
State  an  audit  for  a  tax  to  which  this  Act 
applies  including  a  net  Income  tax  imposed 
on  an  excluded  corporation. 
Sec.  629.  LiABnjTT  With  Respect  to  Unas- 
SBssED  Taxes. 

(a)  FnuoDS  EKDiMo  PBioB  to  zifACTiizirr 
date. — No  State  or  political  subdlrlBlon 
thereof  shall  have  the  power,  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  to  assess  against 
any  person  any  tax  for  any  period  ending  on 
or  before  such  date  in  or  for  which  that  per- 
son became  liable  for  such  tax  If  during  such 
period  the  State  or  political  subdivision 
would  not  have  had  the  pKjwer  to  assess  such 
tax  had  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  this  Act 
been  in  effect  during  such  period. 

(b)  Ckbtaut  fkiob  assessicxnts  and  col- 
lEcnoNs. — The  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  be  construed — 

(1)  to  Invalidate  the  collection  of  a  tax 
prior  to  the  time  assessment  became  barred 
under  subsection  (a) .  or 

(2)  to  prohibit  the  collection  of  a  tax  at 
or  after  the  time  assessment  became  barred 
under  subsection  (a) ,  If  the  tax  was  assessed 
prior  to  such  time. 

Sec.  630.  Capttal  Accoxmr  Taxes  on  Domes- 
tic COBPOEATIONS. 

The  State  In  which  a  corporation  Is  Incor- 
porated may  Impose  a  capital  account  tax  on 
the  corporation  without  division  of  capital, 
notwithstanding  the  Jurisdictional  standard 
and  limitation  on  attribution  otherwise  Im- 
posed by  this  Act. 
Sec.  531.  Effective  Dates. 

(a)  Except  as  provided  In  section  629,  this 
Act  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  on  or  after  one  year  from 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Section  306  of  this  Act  shall  be  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  taxable  periods  begin- 
ning on  or  after  July  1.  1078. 

Explanation  of  Majoe  Provisionb  of  S.  1246, 
THE  Interstate  Taxation  Act  of  1973 
S.  1246  Is  a  revision  of  S.  4080  Introduced  In 
the  92nd  Congress  in  October  of  1972.  S.  4080 
incorporated  features  of  a  number  of  bUls 
that  had  been  Introduced  over  a  period  of 
time.  Many  of  its  provisions  were  supported 
by  a  significant  portion  of  the  business  com- 
munity and  a  number  of  State  tax  officials. 
The  revisions  In  S.  4080   contained   In  this 
new    bill    primarily    Implement    a    further 
meeting  of  minds  between  the  affected  busi- 
ness taxpayer  groups  and  key  State  ofDclals. 
TITTiE  I— JURISDICTION  TO  TAX 

SECTION  101.  ITNirOBM  JUEISDICTIONAL 
STAND  ABOS 

This  section  aims  to  provide  protection 
for  the  business  that  is  selling  in  Interstate 
commerce  from  being  liable  for  payment  or 
collection  of  taxes  In  States  where  that  busi- 
ness has  no  business  location  while  at  the 


same  time  preserving  the  legitimate  Interest 
of  the  States  In  collecting  all  taxes  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

The  present  sales  and  use  tax  Jurisdictions 
would  be  preserved  for  the  States  by  codify- 
ing (with  an  exception  benefiting  primarily 
»TT\«.ii  business)  the  present  law  as  eniin- 
clated  In  the  Supreme  Court  cases  of  Scripto, 
Inc.  V.  Carson.  362  US  107  (1960)  and  Na- 
tional Bella*  Mesa,  Inc.  v.  Deportment  o/  Ber>- 
enue  of  the  State  of  lUtnois,  388  US  763 
(1967). 

The  bill  would  afford  relief  from  sales  tax 
UabUlty  for  businesses  without  a  business 
location  In  the  State — that  is,  generally 
medliim  and  small  businesses,  wholesalers 
and  small  manuftwrturers — through  a  reg- 
istration number  procedure. 

The  seller,  without  a  business  location  In 
a  State,  would  be  able  to  rely  on  a  sales  and 
use  tax  registration  number  procedure,  pre- 
scribed In  Section  304,  as  assurance  that  the 
business  buying  the  product  would  assume 
liability  for  payment  of  any  sales  or  use  tax 
that  may  be  due.  "Business  location,"  which 
Is  defined  In  Section  613,  generally  means 
owning  or  leasing  real  property  within  the 
State,  or  having  one  or  more  employees  lo- 
cated In  the  State,  or  regularly  maintaining 
a  stock  of  tangible  personal  property  In  the 
state  for  sale  in  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness. Since  most  of  the  larger  corporations 
would  tend  to  have  "business  locations"  In 
States  In  which  they  are  making  Interstate 
sales,  their  tax  liability  would  not  be  greatly 
affected  by  this  registration  nimiber  proce- 
dure. Rather  the  registration  number  pro- 
cedure would  tend  to  benefit  primarily  the 
smaller  businesses — the  type  of  business  that 
the  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  State 
Taxation  of  Interstate  Commerce  found  to 
be  in  widespread  noncompliance,  through 
lack  of  knowledge.  Inability  to  comply,  etc., 
with  sales  and  use  tax  payments  on  Interstate 
sales.  In  that  the  procedure  clarifies  liability 
for  payment  of  sales  and  use  taxes.  It  should 
be  helpful  to  States  in  actually  collecting  the 
taxes  that  are  not  being  collected  now,  as 
well  as  relieving  small  bustaess  from  poten- 
tial llabUlty  that  hangs  over  their  heads. 

Section  101  also  provides  for  a  "business 
location"  Jurisdictional  test  for  Imposing  a 
corporate  net  Income  tax,  a  gross  receipts  tax 
or  capital  stock  tax  on  a  corporation.  The 
reason  for  this  provision  is  well  stated  In  the 
December  1971  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  Taxation  of  the  New  York  Bar 
Association.  The  report  states: 

"In  our  Committee's  Judgment,  the  policy 
of  requiring  a  corporation  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  the  government  of  each  State 
providing  a  market  for  Its  goods  or  services 
U  outweighed  by  the  policy  of  freeing  multi- 
state  business  firms  from  the  onerous  ad- 
ministrative burdens  of  keeping  records  and 
filing  tax  reports  for  a  multiplicity  of  States 
and  localties  with  which  their  economic 
contacts  are  relatively  small.  In  our  view, 
the  governmental  services  furnished  by  a 
State  to  an  enterprise  having  no  permanent 
establishment  within  that  State's  borders  are 
not  likely  to  be  sufficiently  substantial  to 
Justify  the  imposition  of  Income  tax  compli- 
ance burdens  on  such  an  enterprise.  This 
Judgment  leads  ua  to  support  the  "business 
location"  test  set  forth  in  Clause  (1)  In  Sec- 
tion 101  of  the  Rodlno  Bill  as  affording  an 
appropriate  means  of  alleviating  the  com- 
pliance problem." 

TITLE  n— MAXIMUM  INCOME  OR  CAPITAL 
ATTRIBUTABLE  TO  TAX  JURISDICTION 

SECTIONS  201-206.  OPTIONAL  THBEE-FACTOB 
FOBMXTLA 

The  bill  provides  an  optional  Three-Factor 
Formula  (property,  payroll,  and  sales)  for 
apportionment  of  Income  or  capital  of  Inter- 
state corporations.  This  Is  the  most  widely 
used  formula  and  has  been  recommended  by 
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the  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws 
In  t  le  Uniform  Division  of  Income  Tax  Pur- 
pos^  Act  (UDITPA).  A  taxpayer  would  still 
have  the  right  to  use  a  different  i4>portion- 
meni  formula  that  may  be  provided  for  by 
Btat  I  law,  but  the  Three-Factor  Formula 
and  other  provisions  of  Title  n  serve  as  a 
max  mum. 

Tl  B  bill  adopts  the  approach  of  the  so- 
eall^l  "Ad  Hoc"  bill,  S.  3333,  of  the  92nd  Con- 
gresi ,  to  apportion  all  Income  In  the  tax  base 
•xce;  )t  portfolio  dividends  which  would  be 
alloc  ited  to  commercial  domicile.  Foreign 
•our  e  Income  generally  and  Intercorporate 
41vl<  ends  would  be  excluded  both  from  al- 
local  le  and  apporttonable  income.  This  will 
cleu  up  the  confusion  that  has  developed 
In  tl|B  application  of  UDITPA  between  "bxisi- 
nesst  Income  that  is  apportlonable  among  the 
stat^  by  the  use  of  the  Three-Factor 
Fom  ula  and  "non-business"  Income  which  Is 
alloc  ible  to  a  specific  State, 

Tt »  shift  In  this  bill  to  placing  greater 
emp!  lasls  on  apportioning  income  among  the 
Stat^  by  fc^mula.  as  opposed  to  allocating 
that  (income  to  specific  States  by  situs,  con- 
stitutes a  major  concession  by  the  buslneea 
oomf  unity  to  those  States  that  have  been 
■dvoiatlng  this  approach.  There  has  been  a 
deveioplng  trend  among  the  States  to  sup- 
port iapportlonlng  Income  among  the  States 
by  t^e  Three-factor  Formula  rather  than 
allocating  by  situs.  Business  generally  in  the 
IBS  proposed  clarifying  the  confusion 
^ITPA  between  app>ortlonable  "business" 
and  allocable  "non-business"  Income 
clfylng  what  types  of  Income  should 
be  apportioned  and  what  types  should  be  al- 
locat 

SX^ION    204.  SALES  FACTOB — "THROWBACK 
I  BTTLE" 

Thi  bill  assigns  sales  by  destination  In  a 
Stataas  the  simplest,  most  equitable  attribu- 
tion procedure.  It  gives  due  weight  to  the 
role  V.  the  market  in  the  overall  production 
of  Infcome  or  capital  and  Is  one  that  many 
busUiBsses  and  States  have  learned  to  Uve 
with  (and  prefer.  The  so-called  "tlirowback" 
provision,  found  in  the  Uniform  Act  (UDTT 
PA) ,  Is  not  Included  In  the  sales  factor.  The 
"thro  wback  rule"  provides  that  In  the  case 
of  sa  es  to  the  United  States  Qovemment 
and  Then  the  taxpayer  is  not  taxable  in  the 
Btatalof  the  purchaser,  the  sale  will  be  re- 
captt  red  or  "thrown  back"  to  the  State  of 
the  o  igln  of  the  sale. 

It  rould  appear  more  equitable  and  ap- 
propi  ate  that  the  receipts  faetor  include 
sales  on  a  straight  destination  basis  since 
the  p  upose  and  intent  of  the  apportionment 
formi  ila  Is  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  basis  for 
asslgi  ling  some  part  of  the  corporation's  total 
Inooo  e  to  a  particular  State  based  on  the 
aetlvl  ty  performed  in  that  State.  Therefore. 
in  at  emptlng  to  measure  this  activity,  the 
gnldfl  ines  should  be  focused  on  what  is  be- 
ing C  sne  In  the  State — and  not  what  the 
taxpa  rer  Is  not  doing  in  some  other  State. 
In  ul  illzlng  the  receipts  factor.  It  Is  recog- 
nized that  part  of  the  Income  or  capital  Is 
attrll  utable  to  the  selling  activity  In  the 
mark  it  State  and,  therefore,  any  change  from 
a  sti  iight  destination  test  results  In  at- 
tilbu  Ing  a  smaller  part  of  the  total  Income 
or  ca  tltal  to  the  selling  activity  than  would 
be  tt  9  case  by  utilizing  a  straight  destina- 
tion est.  The  market  oriented  States  must 
rely  argely  on  the  sales  factor  to  have  a 
Bharo  of  major  multistate  business  assigned 
to  th  im.  Other  States  that  are  relatively  less 
markit  oriented  have  property  and  payroll 
facto^,  as  well  as  sales,  to  increase  their 
share  of  the  taxable  Income  or  capital.  The 
jnatlc  e  of  this  concept  has  been  recognized 
by  a  iumber  of  major  States,  Including  some 
that  ire  not  market  oriented  States,  which 
have  deleted  the  "throwback"  provision  In 
enact  ng  the  Uniform  Act,  These  States  have 
recog  ilzed  that  recapture  Involves  an  admin- 
Istral  ve  complexity  that  may  cost  more  than 


the  tax  difference.  The  House  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  State  Taxation  of  Interstate 
Commerce  on  page  244.  Volume  1  of  their 
report,  stated  that: 

"It  shoruld  also  be  observed  that  the  exist- 
ing throwback  rules  add  to  the  complexity  of 
the  system  even  if  their  ^plicablllty  is  clear. 
When  a  throwback  rule  applies,  it  will  nor- 
mally reqidre  the  taxpayer  to  develop  data 
in  addition  to  that  needed  to  comply  with 
the  primary  dtvlslon-of-lncome  rules  of  the 
taxmg  State.  When  a  destination  State  re- 
quires that  certain  sales  be  thown  back  to 
the  State  of  origin,  for  example,  the  tcucpayer 
is  required  to  determine  the  point  of  origin 
of  each  transaction  subject  to  the  throwback. 
The  development  of  such  Information  may 
materially  Increase  the  burden  of  oompU- 
ance," 

BXCTTON  307,  APPOBTIONABLE  INCOMX 

Corporations  necessarily  have,  in  addition 
to  their  regular  business  Income,  Incomie 
which  is  not  earned  in  the  course  of  their 
regular  trade  or  business.  To  the  extent  that 
such  income  is  not  earned  in  the  United 
States,  It  is  not  properly  apportlonable  by 
formula  to  the  various  States.  Section  207(a) 
Insures  that  only  income  earned  in  the 
United  States  will  be  apportioned  among  the 
States  by  formula. 

The  Section  207(a)  provision  that  appor- 
tlonable Income  for  a  corporation  shall  not 
be  determined  by  reference  to  the  Income  of 
any  other  corporation  needs  to  be  related  to 
Section  209  on  "Consolidated  Apportlonable 
Income"  which  provides  for  determining  ap- 
portlonable Income  for  affiliated  groups  of 
companies  under  certain  circumstances. 

Additional  language  has  been  added  to  Sec- 
tion 620  to  make  it  clear  that  a  State  cannot 
properly  Include  foreign  taxes  deemed  to  be 
paid  which  are  treated  as  dividends  for  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  purposes  as  part  of  the  State 
tax  base.  This  is  meant  to  clear  up  a  con- 
fusion that  has  developed  in  some  States  that 
have  attempted  to  follow  the  Federal  tax 
base  without  recognizing  that  the  "gross-up" 
of  foreign  taxes  required  by  Federal  law  is 
simply  a  device  used  in  connection  with  the 
application  of  the  foreign  tax  credit  which 
then  eliminates  such  taxes  from  the  Federal 
base.  Since  States  do  not  have  a  foreign  tax 
credit,  failure  to  permit  an  adjustment  for 
the  gross-up  results  in  a  State  attempting  to 
Impose  a  tax  on  fictitious  income  to  which  it 
has  no  legitimate  claim.  Most  recently  this 
has  been  a  problem  In  the  State  of  Illinois, 

The  alternative  Apportionment  Election 
•permitted  by  Section  208(b)  of  S.  4060  has 
been  deleted  from  this  bill.  This  provision 
would  have  allowed  a  taxpayer  to  elect  to  in- 
clude In  apportlonable  Income  gains,  profits, 
and  income  derived  from  the  sale  of  personal 
property  without  the  United  States.  The 
deletion  of  this  provision  constitutes  a  fur- 
ther concession  to  the  State  tax  collector 
viewpoint  that  generally  objects  to  the  tax- 
payer being  given  Sections  which  It  Is 
assimied  would  be  exercised  to  benefit  the 
taxpayer  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

Section  207(b)  on  "Adjustment  of  Appor- 
tionment Factors"  accomplishes  the  same 
purpose  as  Section  208(c)  (2)  of  S.  4080.  It 
provides  for  adjustment  of  the  denominators 
of  the  apportionment  factors  to  Include  pay- 
rolls, sales,  and  property  that  are  attributable 
to  the  sale  of  tangible  personal  property,  the 
ultimate  destination  of  which  Is  outside  the 
United  States,  because  the  Income  derived 
from  the  sale  is  Included  m  apportlonable 
income.  The  Income  from  such  a  sale  woiild 
be  included  in  apportlonable  Income  when  It 
Is  not  "Income  from  sources  without  the 
United  States"  as  defined  in  Section  862  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  because  the  sale 
takes  place,  or  the  title  passes,  in  this  coun- 
try and  the  property  Is  then  shipped  out- 
side of  the  country.  The  adjustment  of  the 
denominators  of  the  factors  is  made  neces- 
sary because  Sections  202-204  define  tlie  de- 


nominators as  including  only  property,  i>ay- 
roll,  sales  within  the  United  States,  but 
such  sales  may  involve  property,  payroll,  and 
sales  located  outside  of  the  United  States. 
To  properly  apportion  income  it  is  essential 
that  the  apportionment  factors  refiect  values 
directly  related  to  the  specific  income  to  be 
apportioned. 

SECTION    208.    ALLOCABLE    INCOICB DIVIDENDS 

Dividends,  except  dividends  from  affiliates, 
are  allocable  to  the  State  of  commercial 
domlcUe.  Dividends  received  from  an  awii».t*<^ 
corporation  In  which  the  taxpayer  owns  60% 
or  TDxxe  of  the  voting  stock  and  income  from 
sources  outside  the  United  States  generally 
are  excluded  both  from  apportlonable  and 
allocable  Income  and  so  would  not  be  In  the 
tax  base.  These  exclusions  from  apportlonable 
Income  are  provided  for  In  the  Section  207 
definition  of  "apportlonable  Income." 

Section  208  has  strong  support  from  busi- 
ness and  many  States. 

Since  a  State  should  be  attempting  to  tax 
only  Income  derived  from  sources  In  that 
State,  It  would  seem  obvlotis  that  the  States 
should  not  be  taxing  Income  earned  overseas, 
but  this  is  precisely  what  some  States  are 
attempting  to  do.  In  fact,  some  States  are 
attempting  to  go  beyond  commonly  accepted 
worldwide  concepts  of  taxing  international 
income. 

Section  207  provides  that  corporate  divi- 
dends are  to  be  excluded  from  Income  appor- 
tioned among  the  States  by  formula  unless 
dealing  in  securities  is  the  taxpayer's  prin- 
cipal business.  Section  208  then  provides  for 
allocation  of  dividends,  except  dividends  from 
affiliates,  to  the  State  of  commercial  domi- 
cile, llils  type  of  allocation  Lb  in  accordance 
vrtth  Intent  of  the  Uniform  Act  (UDITPA) 
but  Congressional  action  is  made  necessary 
by  a  September  10,  1971,  recommendation  by 
the  Multistate  Tax  Commission  (MTC)  to 
the  States  for  regulations  that  would  appor- 
tion dividend  Income.  The  regulations  which 
the  MTC  proposes  to  change  basically  were 
worked  out  after  much  effort  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Uniform  Income  Tax  Regulations 
of  the  National  Association  of  Tax  Adminis- 
trators (NATA).  The  regulations  as  recom- 
mended by  NATA  have  been  adopted  by  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  and  Kentucky.  The  regula- 
tions as  proposed  by  NATA  would  generally 
allocate  dividends  to  the  State  of  commercial 
domicile  which  Is  a  clear  cut  way  of  handling 
the  problem  In  accordance  with  the  mtent 
of  the  uniform  law  (UDITPA).  Only  a  mi- 
nority of  the  States  have  enacted  the  Multi- 
state  Tax  Compact.  Therefore  even  U  all 
the  member  States  adopted  this  proposed 
regulation,  which  seems  unlikely,  many  States 
are  likely  to  continue  to  follow  their  present 
practices.  This  means  that  States  that  tax 
dividends  of  companies  with  a  commercial 
domicile  in  the  State  vrtll  continue  to  do  so. 
Other  States  that  adopt  the  Multistate  Tax 
Commission  (MTC)  regulation  wUl  be  appor- 
tioning the  same  dividend  income  by  formula 
among  the  States.  The  result  wlU  be  Increased 
double  taxation. 

Most  States  and  the  Federal  government 
have  long  recognized  that  intercorporate 
dividends  should  not  be  treated  as  Income 
subject  to  full  taxation.  Some  States  allow 
a  100%  exclusion  for  intercorporate  divi- 
dends, while  others  follow  the  Federal  prac- 
tice of  an  86%  exclusion  (a  100%  exclusion 
is  permitted  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
for  dividends  from  affiliates  under  certain 
circumstances).  It  is  likely,  however,  that 
If  the  MTC  regulation  referred  to  above  is 
adopted  by  Compact  member  States,  there 
will  be  a  great  temptation  for  these  States 
to  subject  such  income  to  taxation  even 
though  they  have  no  legitimate  claim  on 
it.  The  restUt  will  be  Increased  multiple 
taxation. 

Business  generally  takes  the  position  that 
no  dividends  should  be  taxed  since  the  in- 
come from  which  the  dividends  are  paid  has 
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already  been  taxed.  Very  few  States 
all  dividends  In  the  tax  base.  Many 


Include  dividends  only  to  the  extent  that 


Income, 
they  are 


they  are  Included  In  Federal  taxable 
To  the  extent  dividends  are  taxable 
generally  allocated  to  the  State  of  aommer- 
clal  domicile,  as  provided  for  In  Bed  ion  207 

SECTION    209.    CONSOLE) ATED    APPORTZpNABLE 
INCOME 

If  It  Is  established  that  two  or  i^ore  af 
filiated  companies  have  engaged 
arm's-length  transactions  which  cauie  a  ma 
terlal  distortion  of  mcome  apportioned  by  a 
State,  the  S^ate  may  require,  or  the  tax 
payer  may  elect  to  determine,  apportl  sned  In 
come  by  consolidating  the  income  o'  parties 
to  the  non -arm's-length  transactions.  "Non. 
arm's-length  transactions"  and  "uffillated 
corp<>rattons"  are  defined  In  Sections 
508. 

This    provision    on    consolidated 
(Section  209(a))    is  a  revision  of 
posal  contained  In  Section  210(a)  o^  8.  4080 
of  laat  session. 

Section  209(b)    provides  that  a 
political  subdivision  may  not  require 
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Include 
States 


507  and 

returns 
4he  pro- 


I  State   or 
and  the 


taxpftyer  may  not  elect  a  consoUdat  on  that 
Includes  a  corporation  Incorporated  outside 
the  t'nlted  States,  or  any  corporatlori  50  per- 
cent Dr  more  of  the  ordinary  gross  income  of 
whlclf  Is  excludable  under  Section  207(a)  (1) , 
or  anjexcluded  corporation.  Section  2<|7  (a)(1) 
excludes  Income  from  sources  wlthjout  the 
Unlt«d  States.  Section  609  defines  "irdlnary 
gross  Income"  and  Section  506  defines  "ex- 
cluded corporation."  Section  208  illocates 
portfolio  dividends  to  the  State  of  oommer- 
clal^^omlcUe  and  excludes  from  the  i&%  base 
dlvldi^nds  from  affiliates  and  from  foreign 
sources  outside  the  United  States.      I 

If  affiliated  corporations  engage  in  non- 
arm'a-length  transaction.  It  Is  the  latent  of 
this  ssctlon.  and  Sections  507  and  508^  that  all 
such  affiliated  corporations,  whethef  or  not 
each  engages  In  non-arm's-length  iransac- 
tlons'iwlth  each  of  the  others,  maj  be  re- 
quired or  permitted  under  appropriate  clr- 
cumsi;ances  to  determine  maximum  amount 
of  m<^me  attributable  to  a  taxtag  Jurisdic- 
tion by  reference  to  consolidated  apportlon- 
able  Ipcome  on  a  consistent  basis  and  so  that 
neither  more  nor  less  than  100 'y  of  th  elr  con- 
soUdftted  apportlonable  income  will  be  sub- 
jected to  tax.  In  order  to  achieve  thli  result, 
each  such  affiliated  corporation  will  iiultlply 
the  aggregate  apportlonable  lncom(  of  all 
such  »ffillat€*l  corporations  (after  ellnilnatlon 
of 'all  Intercorporate  transaction)  by  an  ap- 
portionment fraction  which  Is  the  av  »rage  of 
the  corporation's  property,  payroll  and  sales 
factors,  except  that  the  denommator  of  each 
factor  shall  be  the  total  of  the  samii  factor 
for  all  such  affiliated  corporations  irtth  all 
Interoorporate  transactions  ellmlnatitd.  If  a 
corporation  falls  within  the  scope  of  Subsec- 
tion (b)(1).  (2).  or  (3)  so  that  Itsilncome 
would  not  be  Included  In  consolidated  appor- 
tlonable Income  for  the  purpKJse  of  deiermln- 
Ing  tbe^naxlmum  tax  of  an  afflltate<^  corpo- 
ration. It  should  not  be  required  or  petmltted 
to  compute  its  apportlonable  lncom4  under 
this  section.  I 

The  provisions  on  combined  reporting  and 
consolidated  returns  should  help  avolp  situa- 
tions where  companies  are  "whlpaawtd"  be- 
tween confllctmg  approaches  of  different 
States  and  subjected  to  double  or  multiple 
taxation  on  the  same  Income.  This  some- 
times results  In  more  than  100%  of  la  com- 
pany's Income  being  subjected  to  Stite  tax- 
ation^ j 

Th«  need  for  these  provisions  Is  Illustrated 
by  tw,7  cases  involving  the  Kennecottl Copper 
Corporation.  The  States  of  Callfonila  and 
Utah  tiave  both  held  that  Kennecott  and  Its 
aflMlates  are  unitary. 

California  rules  that  Kennecott  must  file 
a  combined  report.  (Chau  Brass  and' Copper 
Company  v.  Franchise  Tax  Board,  7  CW-  App. 
ad  99,  86  Cal.  Bptr.  350,  appeal  dUmia^ed  and 


cert  denied,  400  US  961  (1970)).  Utah,  on 
the  other  hand,  refused  to  permit  Kennecott 
to  file  a  consolidated  return,  even  though  Its 
law  authorizes  such  a  return,  but  Instead 
Imposed  a  separate  accounting  approach  on 
the  parent  ogranlzatlon  and  required  separate 
taxation  of  Its  affiliates  {Kennecott  Copper 
Corporation,  et  al.  v.  State  Tax  Commission 
of  Utah,  unreported  decision  of  the  UttOi 
Supreme  Court,  Case  No.  12498,  filed  Jan- 
uary 24.  1972.  Appeal  dismissed  by  the  Su- 
preme  Cotirt  of  the  United  States,  November 
6,  1972.)  Both  California  and  Utah  acted  In 
a  manner  so  as  to  maximize  the  tax  owed  to 
each  State.  The  result  Is  that  Kennecott  Is 
being  subjected  to  taxation  on  considerably 
more  than  100%  of  Its  Income.  The  California 
case  also  Illustrates  how  that  State  usee  its 
combined  reporting  requirements  to  subject 
foreign  source  income  from  overseas  Invest- 
ment to  taxation  even  though  the  foreign 
affiliates  Involved  have  no  situs  or  business 
activity  In  the  State. 

The  refusal  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  hear 
the  Kennecott  California  and  Utah  app)eals 
emphasizes  the  need  for  Congressional  action 
to  rectify  the  situation. 

TITLE  in— SALES  AND  USE  TAXES 

This  title  generally  follows  S.  3333  with 
the  addition  of  the  registration  requirement 
referred  to  above  In  connection  with  Sec- 
tion 101.  This  Includes  the  provisions  (Sec- 
tion 306)  prohibiting  political  subdivisions 
from  Imposing  the  obligation  on  the  seller  to 
collect  tax  on  an  Interstate  sale  unless  (1) 
the  seller  has  a  business  location  or  makes 
regular  deliveries  Into  the  subdivision,  or 
1 2)  the  local  tax  Is  imposed  In  all  geographic 
areas  of  the  State  on  like  transactions  at  the 
same  combined  State  and  local  rate,  admin- 
istered by  the  State,  and  uniformly  applied 
so  that  a  seller  would  not  be  required  to 
classify  Interstate  sales  according  to  geo- 
graphic areas  of  the  State.  (This  section 
would  not  be  effective  until  July  1,  1977.) 
The  other  provisions  in  this  title  primarily 
codify  existing  law  and  are  generally  con- 
sidered acceptable  to  the  States. 

TITLE  IV— JUBISDICnON  OF  FEDERAL 
COURTS 

This  title  would  give  Jurisdiction  to  the 
Federal  Court  of  Claims  to  hear  appeals  up- 
on the  application  of  provisions  of  the  Act, 
after  Senate  administrative  decisions  are  final 
and  the  only  appeal  Is  to  court.  The  Court 
of  Claims  uses  Commissioners  to  hear  cases 
throughout  the  country.  The  Covut  of  Claims 
also  have  authority  to  sit  as  a  panel  of  Judges 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  objec- 
tive of  this  title  Is  to  have  a  single  Federal 
court  that  could  develop  expertise  in  the 
area  of  mterstate  taxation  and  provide  for 
uniform  application  of  the  Federal  law  in  a 
manner  that  would  not  be  possible  through 
use  of  State  or  Federal  District  Courts. 

INTERSTATE    TAXATION    ACT 

Mr.  niElCOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathi.\s) 
in  Introducing  the  Interstate  Taxation 
Act. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  brin^  order  to 
the  present  chaotic  system  of  taxing  in- 
terstate commerce.  Almost  200  years 
after  the  founding  of  this  Nation  busi- 
nesses still  face  serious  impediments  to 
the  free  flow  of  commerce. 

The  growth  of  our  society  has  placed 
increasing  demands  on  our  States  and 
local  governments.  Population  expansion, 
particularly  In  our  cities  and  towns,  has 
burdened  local  jurisdictions  with  de- 
mands for  Increased  public  services — in 
the  form  of  schools,  roads,  sewers,  Are, 
and  police  protection.  State  and  local 
governments,  in  meeting  these  demands 


have  had  to  open  new  sources  of  reve- 
nues including  Income,  sales,  and  use 
taxes.  The  resulting  wide  proliferation 
of  State  and  local  taxation  programs 
liave  Increased  the  difiQcultles  of  con- 
ducting an  interstate  business — particu- 
larly if  the  concern  is  small  or  medium 
sized. 

A  recent  study  by  a  House  Judiciary 
Committee  subcommittee  revealed  a 
staggering  number  of  jurisdictions  tax- 
ing Interstate  commerce.  There  were  in 
effect  on  a  State  level,  38  different  sets  of 
corporate  Income  tax  laws,  39  sales  and 
use  tax  systems,  37  capital  stock  tax  laws, 
and  eight  different  sets  of  State  gross  re- 
ceipts tax  laws.  The  local  tax  picture  was 
even  more  staggering — with  more  thnn 
2,300  cities,  counties,  parishes,  towns,  and 
villages  imposing  sales  and  use  taxes  on 
interstate  commerce,  more  than  1,000 
local  governments  Imposing  gross  re- 
ceipts taxes,  and  more  than  100  local 
governments  Imposing  full  fledged  cor- 
porate income  taxes. 

Today  the  nimibers  are  even  higher 
and  the  problems  they  create  more  ex- 
asperating. 

I  have  received  pleas  for  action  from 
Connecticut  businesses  of  all  sizes.  Prod- 
ucts manufactured  in  my  State  travel  all 
over  the  country.  But  the  present  system 
of  State  taxation  is  so  imwleldly.  so 
cumbersome,  that  many  companies,  par- 
ticularly smaller  ones,  simply  do  not  have 
the  ability  to  meet  the  taxing  require-- 
ments  of  all  the  jurisdictions  in  which 
their  goods  are  sold.  One  Connecticut 
businessman  told  of  having  to  spend  sev- 
eral himdred  dollars  In  order  to  meet  a 
tax  bill  amoimting  to  only  a  few  dollars. 
Individuals  face  many  of  the  same  prob- 
lems. It  is  imperative  that  these  com- 
panies and  private  citizens  be  given  relief 
and  allowed  free  access  to  a  single  na- 
tional market. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  to  solve 
this  problem  in  the  90th,  91st,  and  92d 
Congresses.  Unf  ortimately  the  Senate  has 
never  taken  action.  I  am  hopeftil  that 
with  the  establishment  in  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  of  a  Subcommittee 
on  Interstate  Taxation  we  will  finally  en- 
act the  necessary  corrective  legislation. 
The  Mathias-Ribicoff  Interstate  Taxa- 
tion Act  of  1973,  a  revised  version  of  our 
previous  efforts,  will  be  a  major  step  to- 
ward eliminating  the  present  confusion 
and  allowing  our  Nation's  businesses  free 
and  easy  access  to  all  markets. 


ByMr.TALMADGE: 

S.  1246.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  so  as  to  increase  the 
penalty  with  respect  to  the  unlawful  dis- 
tribution of  certain  narcotic  drugs  by 
individuals  determined  to  be  a  public 
menace.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  vicious  and  unprincipled  predator 
stalking  our  society,  and  it  is  long  past 
time  that  we  took  forceful  action  to 
eradicate  him.  For  years,  this  vulture  has 
been  preying  on  our  most  priceless  as- 
set— our  young  people. 

I  refer,  Mr.  President,  to  the  dnig 
pusher. 

One  of  the  marks  of  a  civilized  society 
is  its  stbility  to  temper  justice  with  mercy. 
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But  hese  people  represent  the  lowest 
and  Qost  vile  form  of  human  life,  and 
they  leserve  neither  sympathy  nor  com- 
pass! m.  They  do  not  deserve  it  because 
they  lever  exhibit  it  to  another  human 
being 

Ian  introducing  legislation  today  that 
will  t  eat  these  vicious  predators  the  way 
they  ^ould  be  treated — as  public  men- 
aces. [  refer  ^eciflcally  to  the  man  who 
Is  not  himself,  caught  in  the  iron  grip  of 
drug  iddiction,  but  who  lines  his  pocket 
with  he  money  of  the  desperate  individ- 
uals vhose  lives  he  is  destroying.  He 
move4  among  our  youth  like  a  silent, 
deadll  ^disease,  mercilessly  seeking  out 
tlie  sunible  and  the  Ignorant,  taking 
them  jy  the  hand,  and  leading  them  into 
the  m  >st  wretched  and  bleak  form  of  hu- 
man ( slstence. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  much  that  we 
can  la  7  at  the  door  of  this  public  menace. 
First,  there  are  the  young  lives  which 
he  hs  5  enslaved.  He  has  led  them  from 
youth  'ul  Innocence  Into  the  desperate 
hell  c  '.  drug  addiction.  The  young  man 
or  wo  nan  who  is  ravaged  by  drugs  can- 
not ti  link  of  his  or  her  family  or  Job. 
Their  entire  lives  are  dominated  by  the 
drivir  r  need  to  secure  more  drugs  to  feed 
their  labit — and  this  is  a  need  which  can 
only  ncrease.  Rapidly,  their  habit  be- 
comes so  expensive  that  they  cannot 
suppo  t  it  through  legal  means — so  thev 
turn    0  a  life  of  crime. 

Eve  y  time  this  public  mensice  msikes 
anoth  ir  conquest,  It  Is  as  though  a  pebble 
were  c  ropped  into  a  pond.  The  first  ripple 
represents  the  addict  himself,  and  all 
other  ripples  are  the  Innocent  victims 
that  h  ;  robs,  beats,  and  even  murders  to 
feed  h  s  habit.  While  I  have  pity  for  the 
addict  he,  at  least,  made  a  voluntary  de- 
cision X)  become  involved  in  this  vicious 
circle.  But  the  law-abiding  citizens  whose 
proper  ;y  and  lives  are  snatched  from 
them  ( 3  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  this  public 
menac  1  by  the  unfortunate  people  he  has 
en.-lavid  have  been  involved  entirely 
agains    their  will. 

The  legislation  which  I  propose  today 
represmts  a  direct  effort  to  remove  this 
public  menace.  It  provides  that  any  per- 
son whb  is  convicted  of  distributing  more 
than  4  oimces  of  so-called  hard  drugs, 
and  wl;  d  is  not  an  addict  himself,  will  be 
found  »y  the  sentencing  court  to  be  a 
public  1  aenace.  Such  a  finding  would  be 
manda  ory  on  the  part  of  the  court  if 
the  cir  instances  I  stated  before  were 
found  t )  be  present.  Upon  such  a  finding, 
the  ac(  used  would  be  sentenced  to  an 
addltioi  ;al  term  of  not  less  than  10  nor 
more  tl  m  30  years,  with  no  provision  for 
probati  n  or  parole.  This  sentence  would 
have  to  ae  served  separately.  Any  person 
convict*  d,  for  the  second  time,  of  such  an 
offense  lould  be  sentenced  to  life  impris- 
onment with  a  minimum  sentence  of  30 
years.  Tliis  sentence  would  also  be  served 
separat  iy. 

Mr.  I  resident,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
"act  witl  rdispatch  to  approve  this  legisla- 
tion, Al  y  man  who  can,  in  a  cold  and 
calculal  ;d  manner,  entice  another  hu- 
man in  0  an  existence  of  quiet  despera- 
tion, ar  1  offer  him  a  one-way  ticket  to 
despair,  Is  not  fit  to  breathe  the  same  air 
as  decei  it  people.  He  Is  not  even  worthy 
to  wear  the  label  of  a  human  being,  and 


I  want  him  off  the  streets  before  he  de- 
stroys another  life.  I  think  all  Americans 
want  the  same  thing. 


By    Mr.    FOLBRIQHT    (by    re- 
quest) : 

S.  1248.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  State,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce  for  a'irroprlate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  State  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the 
Department  of  State  and  I  am  intro- 
ducing it  in  order  that  there  may  be  a 
specific  bill  to  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  It,  when  the  matter  is  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  the  letter  from  the  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Con- 
gressional Relations  to  the  Vice  Presidrait 
dat«d  March  1,  1973,  and  the  section-by- 
sectlon  analysis  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill, 
letter,  and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1243 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  Assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Department  of  State 
Appropriations  Authorization  Act  of  1973." 

Sec.  101.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  Department  of  State  for  the 
fiscal  year  1974,  to  carry  out  the  authorities, 
functions,  duties,  and  responslbUltles  Ln  the 
conduct  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  United 
States,  including  trade  negotiations,  and 
other  purposes  authorized  by  law,  the  follow- 
ing amounts — 

(1)  for  the  "Administration  of  Foreign  Af- 
falrs',  $282,565,000: 

(2)  for  "International  Organizations  and 
Conferences",  $211,279,000: 

(3)  for  "International  Commissions."  $15.- 
568,000; 

(4)  for  "Educational  Exchange".  $59,800,- 
000: 

(5)  for  "Migration  and  Refugee  Assist- 
ance", $8,800,000. 

Sec.  102.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  Department  of  State  for 
fiscal  year  1975,  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  Sec.  101 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  103.  Appropriations  made  under  sec- 
tions 101  and  102  of  this  Act  are  authorized 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

TRANSPEB    OF    APPROPRIATION    ATTTHORIZATION 

Sec.  104.  Any  unappropriated  portion  of 
the  amount  specified  In  any  of  the  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (5)  of  section  101  of  this 
Act  may  be  appropriated,  in  addition  to  the 
amount  otherwise  authorized,  under  any  of 
the  other  paragraphs  In  that  section. 

CERTAIN   ADDmONAI,  AUTHORIZATIONS   OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  105.  In  addition  to  amoiuits  author- 
ized by  sections  101  and  102  of  this  Act,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  De- 
partment of  State  such  additional  or  sup- 
plemental amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
Increases  In  salary,  pay,  retirement,  or  other 
employee  benefits  authorized  by  law.  for 
other   nondlscretlonary   costs,   and   for   ex- 


penses of  programs  or  other  activities,  in- 
cluding participation  by  the  United  States  In 
International  conferences,  which  arise  sub- 
sequent to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE, 

WaaJtirif/ton,  D.C.,  March  1, 1973, 
The  Honorable  Spixo  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
US.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  In  accordance  with 
Section  407(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1971,  there  Is  transmitted  herewith  pro- 
posed legislation  that  would  authorize  ap- 
prt^rlatlons  for  the  Department  of  State  to 
carry  out  authorities,  functions,  duties  and 
responslblUtles  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs of  the  United  States  during  the  Fiscal 
Tears  1974  and  1975. 

The  bill  provides  for  (a)  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  "Admmistratlon  of  For- 
eign Affairs"  which  relates  to  the  operation 
of  United  States  diplomatic  and  consular 
posts  abroad  and  of  supporting  elements  of 
the  Department  of  State  In  the  United 
States;  (b)  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  "International  Organizations  and  Con- 
ferences" Including  contributions  to  meet 
obligations  of  the  United  States  to  interna- 
tional organizations  pursuant  to  treaties, 
conventions  or  specific  acts  of  Congress;  (c) 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  "Inter- 
national Commissions"  which  enable  the 
United  States  to  fulfill  Its  treaty  and  other 
international  obligations;  (d)  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  "Educational  Elxchange" 
which  Is  a  program  administering  the  cul- 
tural and  educational  exchange  activities  of 
the  United  States,  and  (e)  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  "Migration  and  Refugee 
Assistance"  which  Includes  the  United  States 
annual  contribution  to  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and  refugee  as- 
sistance programs. 

A  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  and  other  de- 
taUed  Information  explaining  the  proposed 
legislation  is  enclosed. 

The  Department  has  been  informed  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress  and 
that  its  enactment  would  be  In  accord  with 
the  program  of  the  President. 
Respectfully, 

Marshall  Wright, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congres- 
sional Relations. 


Section-bt-Section  Analysis 
Section  101 — This  section  provides  an  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  407(b)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1971.  Fxmds  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  tinder  this  legislation  for 
the  fiscal  year  1974. 

This  section  contains  the  authorizations 
for  appropriations  by  category  for  fiscal  year 
1974.  Apart  from  the  amounts,  this  section 
Is  the  same  as  subsection  101(a)  of  PubUc 
Law  92-352,  except  that  It  now  Includes 
authorization  for  international  trade  nego- 
tiations which  are  scheduled  to  begin  In  fiscal 
year  1974  and  excludes  authorization  for 
the  acquisition,  operation  and  maintenance 
of  buildings  abroad  which  Is  being  submitted 
as  separate  legislation. 

Paragraph  (1)  authorizes  appropriations 
tmder  the  heading  "Administration  of  For- 
eign Affairs"  to  provide  the  necessary  funds 
for  the  salaries,  expenses  and  allowances  of 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Department, 
both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  It  in- 
cludes funds  for  executive  direction  and 
policy  formulation,  conduct  of  diplomatic 
and  consular  relations  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, conduct  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
International  organizations,  domestic  public 
Information  activities,  central  program  serv- 
ices, and  administrative  and  staff  activities. 
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Further,  It  provides  funds  for  relief  and  re- 
patriation loans  to  United  States  citizens 
abroad  and  for  other  emergenclaB  of  the 
Department:  and  paymenta  to  the  Foreign 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund. 

ITiLB  authorization  category,  u^ilUce  the 
comparable  provision  in  Public  Lafw  03-352. 
does  not  Include  funds  for  acqulAtlon,  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  facilities.  Such 
funds,  covering  U3.  Oovemment !  buildings 
abroad  and  the  related  activities  ot  the  For- 
eign Buildings  Office,  will  be  soughit  under  a 
separate  authorization  bill. 

Paragraph  (2)  authorizes  apprt>prlatlons 
under  the  heading  "Intematlonea  Organiza- 
tions and  Conferences".  This  category  pro- 
vides the  necessary  f\inds  for  United  States 
contributions  of  Its  assessed  shate  of  the 
expenses  of  the  United  Nations.  41ght  spe- 
cialized agencies  and  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  six  Inter«Amerlcan 
organizations,  six  Regional  organizations  and 
seventeen  other  International  orgamlzatlons. 
The  United  States  membership  in  these  or- 
ganizations, which  has  been  autltorlzed  by 
trestles,  conventions  or  specific  Acts  of  Con- 
gress, constitute*  an  obligation  for  payment 
of  Its  share  of  the  assessed  budgets  pursuant 
'to  the  basic  statutes  or  constitutions  of  the 
International  agencies.  Also  Included  are  the 
necessary  funds  for  the  missions  x»hlch  rep- 
resent the  United  States  at  the  headquarters 
of  certain  international  organizations  in 
which  the  United  States  has  membership  or 
participates  piu^uant  to  treaties,  conventions 
or  specific  Acts  of  Congress.  These  missions 
maintain  liaison  with  the  International  sec- 
retariats and  with  the  delegations  of  other 
member  governments  at  the  organizations' 
hea<%iuarters.  In  addition,  provlslo»i  Is  made 
for  funding  of  official  United  States  Oovem- 
ment participation  In  regularly  scHeduled  or 
planned  multilateral  Intergovernmental  con- 
ferences, meetings  and  related  activities.  In- 
clwllng  International  trade  negotiations,  and 
for-  contributions  to  new  or  provisional  or- 
ganizations. Included  also  are  th0  expenses 
of  Congressional  delegations  to  International 
parliamentary  meetings.  This  substation  does 
not  Include  the  authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions for  voluntary  contributions!  to  Inter- 
national organizations  which  are  pitovlded  for 
In  other  Congressional  enactment*. 

Paragraph  {3)  authorizes  appitoprlatlons 
vunder  the  heading  "International  Commis- 
sions" which  provides  funds  to  ttiable  the 
Unl»ed  States  to  fulfUl  its  treaty  and  other 
International  obligations  with  Mfexlco,  In- 
cluding the  expenses  and  operatic  ns  of  the 
American  Section  of  the  Int  (rnatlonal 
Boundary  and  Water  Commtssloi,  United 
States  and  Mexico:  project  Invest Igi  itlons  and 
construction  on  the  United  Statefi-Mexlcan 
border.  Also  Included  are  the  authorization 
of  funds  for  American  Sections.  Interna- 
tional Commissions,  in  accordanc<  with  ex- 
isting treaties,  for  expenses  of  tlie  Ameri- 
can Section  of  the  International  Boiuidary 
Commission  and  the  Internatl 
Commission,  which  are  concern 
tlvely  with  maintenance  of  t: 
States-Canadian  border,  and  env 
and  other  Joint  problems  Involving  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Appnoprlatlons 
are  authorized  for  expenses,  Inclxldlng  con- 
tributions, to  enable  the  United  States  to 
meet  Its  obligations  In  connection ,  with  par- 
ticipation In  International  flsherlei  commis- 
sions pursuant  to  treaties  or  coiiventlons, 
and  implementing  Acts  of  Congressi 

Paragraph  (4)  authorizes  appapprlatlons 
under  the  heading  "Educational  Exchange" 
which  provides  funds  to  enable  thflSecretary 
of  State  to  carry  out  his  functions  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Mutual  Educatjlonal  and 
Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961,  as  amended. 
and  the  Act  of  August  9,  1939.  FuAds  appro- 
priated under  this  authorization  j^rovlde  for 
the  educational  and  ctiltural  program  of  the 
Department  of  State.  Including  the  exchange 
of  persons,  aid  to  American  sptonsoi  ed  schools 
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abroad,  and  cultural  presentations.  Included 
also  la  the  authorization  of  funds  to  enable 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  provide  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Center  for  Cultural 
and  Technical  Interchange  Between  East  and 
West  Act  of  1960  by  grant  to  the  State  of 
Hawaii.  The  Center  provides  grants,  fellow- 
ships and  scholarships  to  qualified  persons 
from  Asia  and  the  Pacific  and  Americans  who 
work  Jointly  on  problems  of  mutual  concern. 

Paragraph  (5)  authorizes  appropriations 
under  the  heading  "Migration  and  Reftigee 
Assistance"  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  provide  assistance  to  migrants  and 
refugees,  both  on  a  multilateral  basis  through 
contributions  to  organizations  such  as  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European 
Migration  and  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees,  and  on  a  unilat- 
eral basis  through  assistance  to  refugees 
designated  by  the  President,  as  authorized  by 
law.  Also  Included  is  an  authorization  of 
funds  for  a  contribution  to  the  International 
Conunlttee  of  the  Red  Cross  pursuant  to 
existing  legislation.  This  subsection  does  not 
Include  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  special  and  emergency  reftigee  relief 
assistance  which  are  provided  for  in  other 
Congressional  enactments. 

Section  102 — This  section  would  permit  the 
Department  to  request  appropriations  o* 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  ptirposes  of  Section  101  in  fiscal  year 
1975.  While  the  Department  Intends  to  seek 
annual  authorization  of  appropriations,  the 
purpose  of  this  section  is  to  advance  the 
authorization  process  one  fiscal  year  ahead 
of  the  need  for  appropriations. 

Section  103 — This  section  would  provide 
for  the  customary  extension  of  the  avail- 
ability of  funds  beyond  the  end  of  the  fis- 
cal year,  to  the  extent  provided  for  in  appro- 
priation Acts,  for  such  appropriations  of 
the  Department  as  "International  Boundary 
and  Water  Commission.  United  States  and 
Mexico — Construction",  and  "Migration  and 
Refugee  Assistance".  This  authority  Is  re- 
quired to  enable  the  Department  to  retain 
fiinds  appropriated  for  construction  proj- 
ects, the  completion  of  which  extends  beyond 
a  single  fiscal  year  and  to  enable  the  De- 
partment to  meet  the  calendar  years  1974 
and  1975  program  needs  for  Migration  and 
Refugee  Assistance. 

Section  104 — This  section  U  a  new  pro- 
vlston.  Its  purpose  is  to  permit  the  DejMirt- 
ment,  within  the  overall  limits  of  section 
101,  to  seek  appropriations  for  a  greater 
amount  than  that  specifically  authorized 
for  any  particular  category  or  categories  of 
authorizations.  It  would  permit  the  unap- 
propriated portion  of  the  amount  in  any 
category  to  be  appropriated  under  any  other 
category  In  Section  101. 

Section  105 — This  section  provides  an  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  a  number 
of  functions,  activities  and  expenses  of  a 
nature  that  are  difficult  to  determine  In  ad- 
vance. One  such  category  provided  for  In 
this  authorization  of  appropriations  covers 
Increases  In  salary,  pay,  retirement  or  other 
employee  benefits  authoclzed  by  law  which 
occur  from  time  to  time  and  require  sup- 
plemental appropriations.  This  section 
would  also  authorize  appropriations  for  non- 
dlscretlonary  Increases  such  as  those  re- 
sulting from  exchange  rate  realignments  and 
appropriations  required  to  finance  new  or 
expanded  activities  authorized  by  law  or 
treaty  which  woxild  take  effect  after  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation.  Many  of  the 
activities  and  responsibilities  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  are  affected  by  legislation 
enacted  by  the  Congress,  particularly  that 
having  International  implications,  which  has 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  Department's  finan- 
cial resources.  Finally,  our  experience  has 
shown  that  unexpected  International  de- 
velopments may  necessitate  the  calling  of 
urgent  International  conferences  In  which 
It  Is  In  the  national  Interest  of  the  United 


States  to  participate.  Examples  are  recent 
special  conferences  on  aircraft  hijacking  and 
terrorism.  Without  some  flexibility,  the 
United  States  would  be  unable  to  participate 
in  such  conferences  except  at  the  expense  of 
already  scheduled  conferences  which  alao 
are  Important.  The  Department,  therefore, 
must  have  the  flexibility  to  meet  such  ad- 
ditional costs  without  being  required  to  re- 
turn for  Increased  authorizations  of  appro- 
priations prior  to  the  submission  of  a  re- 
quest for  additional  or  supplemental  appro- 
priations. 


By  Mr.  CXJRTIS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Eastiand,  Mr.  Gold- 
WATSR.  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Dolx, 
Mr.  Brock,  and  Mr.  Thurmond) 
S.  1249.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

OCCUPATIONAI-    SArKTT    AND     HXALTH    ACT 
AMENDMENTS     OF     1073 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Baker,  Eastland, 
Ooldwater,  Hruska,  Dole,  Brock,  and 
Thurmond,  I  Introduce  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1970.  and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately 
referred.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnston).  Without  objection,  the  bill 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
referred. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  by  the  failure  of  Con- 
gress to  act  in  the  matter  of  reforming 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1970.  With  every  passing  day  the  need 
for  substantive  revamping  of  this  legis- 
lation becomes  more  obvious  and  the 
failure  of  the  appropriate  congressional 
committees  to  act  be<;omes  more  critical. 

Last  year  I  introduced  S.  3262.  At  the 
time,  I  considered  it  a  comprehensive 
proposal  for  obtaining  relief  from  un- 
warranted harassment  of  American  busi- 
ness and  correction  of  sisniflcant  tech- 
nical failures  in  the  original  act.  I  said 
at  the  time  that  I  concurred  in  the  basic 
purpose  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  and  sought  reform  which 
would  hasten  and  reinforce  that  purpose. 

That  is  still  my  goal.  But  I  have  be- 
come convinced  over  the  past  year  that 
the  problems  which  S.  3262  sought  to 
remeidy  were  only  symptoms.  Technical 
amendments  do  not  get  at  the  real  prob- 
lem with  OSHA,  because  the  problem  Is 
not  technical.  It  is  philosophical. 

Some  of  the  dl£Bcultie6  arise  from 
sloppiness  in  drafting  of  the  law.  But 
the  real  difficulty  goes  much  deeper.  This 
legislation  should  have  been  remedial. 
Instead,  it  Is  punitive.  Whether  out  of 
deliberate  wrongheadedness  or  an  in- 
ordinate sense  of  urgency,  Congress  en- 
acted a  proposal  which  administers  an 
unnecessary  slap  in  the  face  of  business 
and  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  questionable 
constitutionality. 

For  this  reason.  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  Amendments  of  1973,  a  substantially 
modified  version  of  S.  3262.  Most  of  the 
technical  amendments  contained  in  the 
earlier  bill  are  Incorporated  in  this  one. 
But  provisions  have  been  added  which 
restore  fundamental  due  process  of  law, 
a  constitutional  guarantee  which  I  be- 
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lleve  \*is  severely  abridged  for  the  Na- 
tion's Employers  In  the  original  act. 

As  ijpointed  out  In  recent  remarks  on 
this  iubject — Congressional  Record, 
March!  6,  1973,  page  6534 — the  Ctov- 
emmeiit  has,  in  every  instance  where  the 
constitutionality  of  the  act  has  been 
challenged,  either  dismissed  the  penalties 
or  contoromised  on  greatly  reduced  pen- 
alties, Sust  before  the  issue  would  other- 
wise Ipve  gone  to  trial.  This  suggests 
to  me  that  the  Government  lawyers  who 
wouldjhave  to  defend  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  do  not  want  a 
court  ( onf  rontatlon  on  the  constitutional 
Issues,  I  suggest  that  they  are  certainly 
well  a  Ivlsed  to  avoid  such  a  confronta- 
tion t   they  want  the  act  to  survive. 

I  do  not  like  to  judge  motives.  But  there 
are  cl  larly  at  lesist  two  possible  motives 
for  a^  aiding  such  a  confrontation  and 
both  iiress  upon  Congress  the  urgency  of 
rewriting  this  act.  It  may  be  that  the 
Government  lawyers  live  in  hope  that 
Congttss  will  act  soon  tr  reform  the  law 
and  t  lus  they  seek  to  avoid  the  chaos 
that  V  ould  result  if  it  were  declared  un- 
consti  utional.  Or  it  may  be  that  they 
seek  0  avoid  a  court  challenge  imtll 
they  c  in  find  a  case  with  sufficient  emo- 
tional overtones  that  attention  can  be 
focus(  d,  not  upon  the  constitutional  Is- 
sues, tut  upon  a  paramount  "public  in- 
terest '  in  the  act's  rigid  and  punitive  ap- 
proac  I.  Given  that  possibility  and  the 
receni  unfortunate  mishap  connected 
with  1  he  collapse  of  the  Skyline  Towers 
constiuctlon  at  Baileys  Crossroads,  Va., 
the  noed  for  immediate  congressional  ac- 
tion ii  clear.  That  is  why  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate L  bor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
to  gii  B  prompt  consideration  to  the  bill 
I  liav  introduced  today. 

As  r  noted  earlier,  my  bill  makes  a 
majo:  alteration  in  the  due  process  pro- 
cedui  !s  of  the  act.  OSHA  inspectors 
would  no  longer  issue  citations  and  set 
penal  ies.  They  would  no  longer  fimc- 
tion  t  L  the  questionable  role  of  adminis- 
tratorfe/prosecutors.  Instead,  their  in- 
spect! ins  would  result  in  issuance  of  a 
notice  to  the  employer,  describing  in  de- 
tail ar  y  and  all  violations,  prescribing  a 
reasor  able  time  of  at  least  90  days  dura- 
tion f  c  r  the  abatement  of  such  violations, 
and  01  tlining  the  action  to  be  taken  by 
the  en  ployer  to  accomplish  abatement. 

If,  1  rithln  the  prescribed  period,  the 
emplo;  er  has  not  complied,  the  Secre- 
tary o:  Labor  would  be  required  to  refer 
the  ma  ;ter,  including  a  copy  of  the  notice 
and  ot  ler  supportive  data,  to  the  U.S. 
Attorn  jy  General.  Where  the  allegations 
of  the  Inspection  notice  appear  to  war- 
rant, t  le  Attorney  General  would  insti- 
tute pr  )ceedlngs  in  the  appropriate  U.S. 
district  court.  The  court  would  then 
conduc  i  a  trial  de  novo  to  determine  the 
facts  ai  id  assess  the  penalties. 

The  hreat  of  legal  proceedings  serves 
as  the  raditlonal  deterrent  to  continued 
violatla  n  or  refusal  to  conform  vrtth  rea- 
sonable abatement  requirements.  On  the 
other  h  md,  traditional  guarantees  of  due 
process^are  restored.  The  cumbersMne 
and  Ineffective  Occuptation  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission  would  be 
eliminated. 

At  a  time  when  the  due  process  re- 
quirements in  criminal  law  are  being 


stretched  to  the  point  of  absurdity,  this 
seems  only  retisonable.  I  believe  the  hon- 
est, hard-working  businessman  in  Amer- 
ica h£is  at  least  as  much  right  to  due 
process  under  the  law  as  does  the  rapist 
or  armed  bandit. 

My  bill  does  not  in  any  way  curtail 
the  authority  contained  in  section  13  of 
the  Byct  for  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  act 
swiftly  in  cases  of  imminent  danger.  On 
the  other  hand.  It  eliminates  unnecessary 
harassment  of  employers  by  requiring 
thfit  inspections  shall  be  permitted  only 
when  the  Secretary  has  probable  cause 
to  suspect  a  violation  of  the  law  or  stand- 
ards. I  believe  this  Is  an  equitable  bal- 
ancing of  the  public  Interest  against  the 
employer's  personal  rights. 

One  of  the  most  serious  and  consistent 
criticisms  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  has  been  its  provision  for 
unannounced  inspection.  My  bill  does  not 
contain  specific  provisions  for  advance 
notice  of  Inspections.  Indeed,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  continues  to  have  auttior- 
Ity  to  undertake  unannounced  Inspec- 
tions where  he  has  probable  cause  to 
suspect  violation.  I  believe  that  the  hard- 
ship wrought  by  this  practice  under  the 
present  act  would  be  corrected  imder  the 
due  process  provisions  and  the  90 -day 
abatement  period  authorized  in  my  bill. 
However,  the  penalty  for  giving  advance 
notification  of  inspections  is  repealed.  It 
suggests  a  completely  uimecessary  and 
unwarranted  "cloak  and  daggerism"  that 
is  definitely  insulting  when  applied  to  the 
vast  majority  of  employers  and  virtually 
impossible  to  enforce  effectively  in  the 
few  cases  where  it  might  be  useful.  I  be- 
lieve these  reforms  constitute  an  equita- 
ble balancing  of  the  need  to  cope  with 
habitual  offenders  as  against  the  need  to 
protect  the  vast  majority  of  employers 
who  are  anxious  to  provide  the  highest 
levels  of  safety  and  health  for  their  em- 
ployees. 

The  remaining  features  of  my  bill  are 
nearly  Identical  with  those  of  S.  3262 — 
see  remarks  of  February  29,  1972.  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  118,  part  5, 
page  5891  and  following  pages.  Briefly 
summarized,  they  are  as  follows : 

First.  An  amendment  to  exempt  small 
employers,  both  agricultural  and  non- 
agricultural,  from  the  provisions  of  the 
act. 

S.  3262  exempted  employers  with  25  or 
fewer  employees  or  agricultural  employ- 
ers who  employed  25  or  fewer  man -years 
of  labor.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
argument  over  the  exact  number  of  em- 
ployees which  ought  to  constitute  or  de- 
fine a  "small  business"  for  purposes  of 
such  an  exemption.  But  Congress  has 
consistently  supported  the  principle  of 
exempting  "small  business"  from  the  re- 
quirements of  OSHA.  Twice  last  year 
Congress  enacted  such  exemptions  as 
amendments  to  the  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priations bills  and  only  the  double  veto 
of  those  bills,  on  groimds  totally  unre- 
lated to  this  amendment,  prevented  an 
exemption  of  this  sort  from  becoming 
law. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  entire  history  of 
that  effort.  Let  me  say  simply  that  the 
exemption  has  been  reduced  from  the  25 
or  fewer  proposed  in  S.  3262  to  seven  or 
fewer  in  the  bill  I  presently  offer.  This 


change  Is  not  an  arbitrary  one;  it  Is 
made  for  several  reasons.  First  of  all, 
it  is  the  number  agreed  upon  by  OSHA 
Itself  In  recent  modifications  of  its  regu- 
lations governing  recordkeeping — see 
Federal  Register,  volume  37,  No.  193, 
Oct.  4,  1972,  F.R.  Doc.  72-16907.  Firms 
of  seven  or  fewer  employees  are  now  ex- 
empt by  regulation  from  keeping  the 
multitudinous  records  required  of  other 
firms.  Some  might  suggest  that  having 
been  relieved  of  the  recordkeeping  bur- 
den, these  firms  need  no  other  relief. 
Quite  the  reverse  is  true.  Relief  from 
the  recordkeeping  is  open  admission  by 
OSHA  that  small  businesses,  by  their 
very  nature,  cannot  be  expected  to  cope 
with  the  same  kind  of  burdens  the  legis- 
lation imposes  on  larger  establishments. 
The  recordkeeping  problem  Is  a  signifi- 
cant one,  but  it  by  no  means  exhausts 
the  list  of  harassments  and  burdens  to 
be  remedied.  The  action  by  OSHA,  to 
my  opinion.  Is  merely  an  excellent  prece- 
dent for  the  sunendment  I  am  offering. 

For  another  thing,  the  language  of  this 
amendment  is  a  reasonable  compromise 
between  the  figures  of  15  and  3  adopted 
at  different  times  by  this  body  last  year. 

One  of  the  principal  arguments  agEiinst 
the  exemption  for  firms  with  15  or  fewer 
employees  was  the  assertion  by  the  Labor 
Department  that  this  would  exempt  more 
than  86  percent  of  all  business  establish- 
ments and  thereby  jeopardize  the  health 
and  safety  of  a  full  one-fourth  of  the 
Nation's  work  force.  However,  our  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  New  York,  who 
is  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
admitted  in  the  debate  last  year  that  only 
7  percent  of  the  employment  in  the 
United  States  is  to  establishments  em- 
ploytog  fewer  than  seven  persons,  and 
that  only  20  percent  of  all  bustoess  estab- 
lishments fall  toto  that  category.  Thus, 
while  to  terms  of  the  matter  of  harsiss- 
ment,  I  would  much  prefer  to  see  estab- 
lishments employing  15  or  even  25  per- 
sons exempted,  m  terms  of  balanctog 
the  need  for  protection  against  the  bur- 
den of  harassment,  the  use  of  the  figure 
7  is  a  substantial  concession  to  favor  of 
protection.  There  Is  in  most  cases  no 
great  difference  between  the  ability  of  a 
firm  employtog  25  to  defend  itself  against 
Federal  harassment  and  the  ability  of  a 
firm  employmg  seven  to  do  so,  though 
obviously  there  is  some.  But  to  terms  of 
protection,  we  are  reductog  the  number 
of  exempt  bustoesses  from  86  to  20  per- 
cent and  the  number  of  unprotected  em- 
ployees from  25  to  7  percent  of  the  work 
force. 

Another  factor  Is  that  to  most  "small 
busmesses"  of  the  size  contemplated  by 
this  amendment,  the  employer  works 
right  along  with  his  employees.  He  is 
exposed  to  the  same  dangers  they  are, 
if  any  exist.  His  accident  and  imemploy- 
ment  tosurance  dictate  a  concern  for 
health  and  safety,  to  addition  to  his  own 
personal  concern,  which  is  not  true  of 
large  bustoesses  where  the  owner,  man- 
ager, or  foreman  often  do  not  work 
alongside  the  employees. 

I  should  potot  out,  too,  that  an  ex- 
emption based  on  seven  or  fewer  em- 
ployees should  substantially  meet  the 
criticism  made  of  last  year's  amendment 
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to  exempt  firms  employing  i;  or  fewer 
persons  with  regard  to  cerain  high 
hazard  small  businesses.  Th(re  should 
be  substantially  fewer  loggng  firms, 
roofing  and  sheet  metal  flrns,  and  so 
forth  which  will  be  exempt  a.  the  level 
of  seven  or  fewer.  And  I  emphasize 
a«ain.  as  I  did  last  year,  that  this  will 
not  exempt  the  building  tradesi  and  other 
similar  businesses  where  the  number  of 
employees  on  any  given  joli  may  be 
5mall.  because  the  exemption  applies  to 
^he  total  number  of  persons  en  iployed  by 
aiirm — not  to  the  number  empl  oyed  on  a 
given  job  or  project. 

Finally.  I  am  advised  that  the  labor 
ipions,  which  have  strenuously  objected 
to  such  an  exemption  in  the  pa  st  are  now 
learning  the  bitter  truth  that  this  legis- 
lation is,  indeed,  driving  small  employers 
out  of  business  or  forcing  them  to  cur- 
tail expansion.  This,  in  turn,  i  \  reducing 
the  number  of  jobs  in  an  alnsady  tight 
job  r^arket.  The  advantages  of  having 
small  businesses  subject  to  this  law  are 
simply  not  commensurate  witi  the  dis- 
advantages. 

Thus,  I  believe  such  an  exrmption  Is 
not  only  justified  but  essential 

Second.  An  amendment  to  si  «:tion  6  of 
the  law  which  required  the  Secretary  of 
liabor  to  put  into  effect  the  entire  body 
of  national  consensus  standards  without 
compliance  with  customary  rilemaking 
procedures.  My  amendment  'vould  not 
set  aside  the  procedure  which  Congress 
elected  but  instead,  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  evaluiite  all  of 
these  consensus  standards,  c  istinguish 
the  various  facets  of  a  given  gei  leral  form 
of  business  and  determine  ii  the  rule 
should  apply  to  each  facet. 

Experience  has  demonstrate  i  that  re- 
quirements which  may  be  reassnable  for 
a  "hazardous"  form  of  busin<ss  can  be 
oppressive  when  applied  to  a  "non- 
hazardoxis"  facet  and  thai  current 
standards  and  regxilations  oflen  fail  to 
Bjiake  appropriate  distinctions. 

In  the  construction  business  the  dif- 
ference between  "heavy  construction" 
aind  "light  residential  construction"  is  a 
case  in  point.  There  are  other  similar 
example  from  agriculture  and  other  In- 
diistries.  My  amendment  seeks  to  rectify 
that  difficulty  which  is  not  y(  t  entirely 
resolved  by  administrative  stsps  which 
have  been  taken  along  this  line. 

Third.  A  further  amendmeiit  to  sec- 
tion 6  requires  the  Secretary!  of  Labor 
to  publish  as  to  each  present  and  future 
rule,  the  estimated  maximum  and 
avBrage  cost  of  compliance,  and  to  de- 
termine that  it  is  in  fact  possible  to 
comply. 
I  I  believe  the  Secretary  should  at  least 
know  the  cost  and  feasibilit]  of  com- 
pliance. I  believe  the  employ(irs  should 
be  given  some  idea  of  the  cost  of  com- 
fdiance  and  should  have  assuiance  that 
there  is  a  device  or  procedure  avail- 
able which  will  permit  him  to  comply. 
There  is  no  such  provision  iii  the  law 
at  oresent. 

Fourth.  An  amendment  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  provide!  technical 
advice  and  consultation  to  noaexempted 
employers  of  100  or  fewer  employees  to 
assist  them  in  complsrlng  with  the  act. 
:  Another  serious  criticism  of  ;he  OSHA 
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legislation  has  been  its  failure  to  permit 
any  sort  of  on-site  consultation  prior  to 
an  official  Inspection.  Thus,  if  an  em- 
ployer were  uncertain  how  to  comply 
with  the  law  because  of  some  peculiar- 
ity in  his  operation  or  facilities,  he  could 
not  resolve  his  questions  without  re- 
questing an  inspection  and  risking  auto- 
matic citation  if  he  were  in  violation. 

Even  though  my  bill  alters  the  en- 
forcement procedure  and  requires  a  90- 
day  period  for  abating  violations,  I  be- 
lieve an  employer  should  be  able.  In  good 
faith,  to  seek  help  which  will  prevent 
his  even  being  given  a  notice  of  viola- 
tions. Large  firms  can  afford  staff  to  do 
this.  Smaller  employers  simply  cannot. 
I  am  certain  we  are  going  to  see  compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  much  more 
quickly  and  easily  if  smaller  employers 
get  some  help.  And  that,  after  aU,  is 
what  we  ought  to  be  seeking — compli- 
ance, not  pimishment. 

F^th.  An  amendment  providing  that  as 
to  the  "national  consensus  standards" — 
not  adopted  pursuant  to  the  Administra- 
tive Procedures  Act — they  shall  not  have 
equal  status  with  other  requirements 
which  were  adopted  under  the  usual 
rulemaking  proceedings,  by  specifying 
that  no  penalty  or  other  action  will  lie 
as  to  such  deficient  requirements  unless 
the  Secretary  has  seen  to  it  that  the  em- 
ployer actually  receives  a  copy  of  the 
requirements  30  days  in  advance  of  any 
official  Inspection. 

This  is  to  assure  that  employers  have 
had  reasonable  opportunity  to  inform 
themselves  of  pertinent  standards  and 
abate  violations  before  they  are  subject 
to  inspection.  Many  of  the  so-called 
national  consensus  standards  still  have 
not  been  broken  down  on  an  industry- 
by-industry  basis  so  that  they  are  readily 
available  to  and  imderstandable  by  the 
average  businessman. 

Sixth.  An  amendment  to  compensate 
employers  for  the  additional  expense  of 
having  to  comply,  initially,  with  one  nile. 
and,  subsequently,  with  a  different  one 
when  the  first  one  had  not  been  adopted 
pursuant  to  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dures Act. 

The  Senate  report  on  the  1970  act 
said  of  the  "national  consensus  stand- 
ards: 

These  standards  may  not  be  as  effective 
or  as  up-to-date  as  Is  desirable,  but  they 
wUl  be  useful  for  Immediately  providing  a 
nationwide  minimum  level  of  healtb  and 
safety. 

As  it  turned  out  many  of  these  stand- 
ards were  even  more  out  of  date  and 
ineffective  than  the  committee  imagined. 
They  were  ineffective,  in  many  instances, 
because  they  were  drafted  by  private 
standard-setting  organizations  which 
had  minimal  participation  from  small 
businessmen  and  they  were  never  In- 
tended to  be  instituted  on  a  mtmdatory, 
natl(Hiwide  basis.  Many  of  them  were 
drafted,  not  to  protect  the  health  and 
safety  of  employees  but  to  protect  prop- 
erty. Many  were  drafted  to  establish 
minimum  industry  standards  for  equip- 
ment and  systems  in  which  the  member 
firms  had  a  monetary  Interest. 

It  was  patently  absurd  to  impose  such 
rules  on  industry  generally  In  the  first 
place.  It  was  even  more  absurd  when 


Congress,  by  its  own  admission,  knew 
many  of  the  standards  were  Inadequate 
and  would  have  to  be  updated  or  replaced 
later. 

Because  if  such  sloppiness  on  the  part 
of  Congress,  an  employer  could  be  re- 
quired to  install  one  safety  device  imder 
the  original  standard  and  then  would 
have  to  replace  it  or  alter  it  to  comply 
with  a  later  substitute  standard  adopted 
under  normal  rulemaking  procedures.  If 
those  normal  procedures  had  been  fol- 
lowed in  the  first  instance,  they  likely 
would  have  resulted  in  the  correct  re- 
quirement being  adopted  initially.  I  be- 
lieve the  Federal  Government,  not  the 
employer,  should  bear  the  cost  of  such 
unnecessary  and  duplicative  expendi- 
tures. 

My  amendment  would  not  apply  in 
cases  where  the  subsequent  requirement 
could  not  have  been  adopted  initially,  as 
in  the  case  of  newly  discovered  proce- 
dures or  devices.  It  also  does  not  apply 
in  cases  where  the  normal  rulemaking 
procedures  were  followed  in  adopting  the 
initial  requirement,  even  though  there 
may  be  subsequent  changes  in  the  re- 
quirement. 

Seventh.  An  amendment  providing 
that  if  the  usual  administrative  proce- 
dures for  adoption  of  rules  were  not  fol- 
lowed, the  failure  to  comply  with  the  rule 
cannot  be  used  as  evidence  of  negligence 
or  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployer. 

It  is  a  usual  rule  of  law  that  where  a 
person  is  injured  and  he  can  prove  a  rela- 
tionship between  his  injury  and  the  ab- 
sence of  compliance  with  a  governmental 
safety  requirement,  the  fault  of  the  per- 
son who  failed  to  comply  is  presumed, 
so  that  the  burden  Is  upon  him  to  prove 
he  was  not  at  fault.  In  the  case  of  the 
safety  rules  which  were  not  adopted  pur- 
suant to  the  usual  governmental  proce- 
dures, it  is  my  belief  that  this  rule  of 
evidence  should  not  apply.  It  appears  it 
could  cause  unnecessary  litigation  and 
should  be  answered  in  the  same  law 
which  created  the  problem. 

Eighth.  An  amendment  to  relieve  em- 
ployers from  the  absolute  liability  pro- 
visions of  the  act. 

At  present  many  of  the  regulations  re- 
quire the  action  of  employees  to  imple- 
ment them.  The  employer  may  have  done 
everything  in  his  power  to  get  the  em- 
ployee to  do  what  he  should,  but  if  the 
employee  fails  to  do  so,  the  employer  is 
still  held  responsible  and  subject  to  fines 
or  the  closing  of  his  business. 

My  amendment  would  permit  an  em- 
ployer who  receives  a  notice  of  violation 
under  the  act  to  show  that  he  has  posted 
notices  and  exerted  all  reasonable  efforts 
in  accordance  with  rules  to  be  adopted 
by  the  Secretary  to  cause  his  employees 
to  comply  with  the  regulation. 

If  the  employer  cannot  establish  that 
he  did  this,  he  will  still  be  held  respon- 
sible, but  he  should  have  this  right. 

Ninth.  An  amendment  to  provide  that 
no  employer  shall  be  responsible  for  fines 
and  other  penalties  imder  the  act  if  he 
can  prove  that  the  requirement  he  is 
alleged  to  have  violated  would  not  have 
effectively  constituted  an  improvement 
of  the  health  and  safety  of  his  employees. 

Though  some  of  the  more  asinine  rules 
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whlcn  clearly  had  marginal  bearing.  If 
a»y,  pn  employee  health  and  safety  have 
been  revised  or  rescinded  in  the  past  year, 
this  Amendment  is  still  necessary. 

Tltre  are  requirements  which  may  ap- 
pear necessary  when  trying  to  set  up 
natio  :ial  standards,  but  when  a  specific 
empl  lyer  in  a  specific  situation  sees 
them  it  is  clear  to  him  and  to  his  em- 
ploye ;s  that  compliance  will  In  no  slg- 
nlficf  nt  way  improve  the  health  or  ssif  ety 
of  hi  employees.  Indeed,  In  some  cases 
the  e  nployer  may  have  a  safety  device 
chose  1  to  fit  his  specific  needs  which  Is 
far  SI  perlor  to  the  one  adopted  as  a  na- 
tlona  standard.  Under  present  regula- 
tions, the  employer  may  seek  a  variance 
from  -iiles  which  he  feels  are  not  appro- 
priate to  his  situation.  But  it  should  not 
be  thi  employer's  responsibility  to  seek 
such  J  variance.  It  should  be  the  Govern- 
ment' 1  responsibility  to  prove  that  the 
emplc  yer  is  failing  in  his  responsibility 
to  the  health  and  safety  of  his  employee. 
Unless  things  have  changed  since  I  read 
the  l8  w,  our  judicial  system  is  founded 
on  th  I  principle  that  a  man  is  Innocent 
until  jroven  guilty  and  not  vice  versa. 
I  am  convinced  that  businessmen  will 
not  b<  arbitrarily  penalized  for  dubious 
violat  Qns  if  the  Government  must  take 
them  to  Court  and  prove  that  they  vio- 
lated hot  only  the  letter  but  the  spirit 
of  the'law.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  we  seek 
a  spirit  of  concern  for  health  and 
safety|— not  a  finicky,  nit-picking  Insist- 
ence ii)on  compliance  to  the  letter  with 
a  vas|  multitude  of  detailed  standards 
and  regulations.  It  is  in  that  hope  that 
this  particular  amendment  is  offered. 

TeiJh.  An  amendment  to  permit  the 
Secret  iry,  where  appropriate,  to  make 
provis  Dns  for  initial  medical  exams  for 
employees  and  followup  exams  there- 
after ^t  periodic  intervals. 

This  will  assist  the  recordkeeping  pro- 
viso ol  the  bill  and  enable  the  employer 
and  thfe  Secretary  to  better  ascertain  the 
effectslof  a  particular  job  upon  employee 
health] 

Eleventh.  An  amendment  to  aid  the 
purpo^s  of  the  act  by  permitting  the 
f ormaSon  of  employee  safety  committees 
to  Idei  tify  areas  of  concern  at  a  partic- 
ular bi  siness  and  to  endeavor  to  find  the 
best  so  utions  for  their  health  and  safety. 

Alth  lugh  this  seems  a  logical  and  ben- 
eficial Kvay  of  particularizing  employee 
health  I  and  safety,  other  laws,  partic- 
ularly fhe  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
appear) to  prohibit  it  or  to  establish  pre- 
conditlbns.  Thus,  It  is  necessary  to  grant 
specific  authorization  to  permit  the  em- 
ployees to  so  participate  in  order  to  fur- 
ther tl  e  purposes  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  ind  Health  Act. 

Twel  th.  An  amendment  making  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  the 
case  of  alleged  violations,  the  option  of 
enterin  j  into  an  agreement  with  the  em- 
ployer or  prompt  compliance,  in  lieu  of 
submit  Ing  the  case  to  the  Attorney 
Genera  . 

With  this  authority,  the  Secretary  Is 
permit  »d  the  flexibility  to  work  out  ap- 
proprlJ  «  arrangements  to  accomplish 
complii  nee.  For  example,  it  may  be  that 
the  em  )loyer  plans  within  a  reasonable 
length  if  time  to  construct  a  new  plant  or 
move  Ijis  business  to  a  new  location.  If 


he  were  staying  In  his  present  location, 
an  abatement  period  of  similar  length 
might  be  unreasonable.  Such  flexibility 
may,  in  addition  to  facilitating  com- 
pliance, avoid  a  shutdown  of  the  business 
and  loss  of  Income  to  the  employees.  It 
could  also  avoid  imnecessary  expenses  to 
the  Government  in  litigation  costs.  My 
amendment  does  not  require  this  proce- 
dure; it  only  makes  It  available  as  a  tool 
to  the  Secretary  for  use  In  appropriate 
cases. 

In  closing,  let  me  reiterate  as  force- 
fully as  I  know  how,  the  urgency  of  the 
need  for  OSHA  reform.  The  American 
people  are  patient.  They  will  bear  heavy 
burd«i8  and  adapt  to  outrageous  limita- 
tions if  the  purpose  seems  worthy.  But 
the  long  range  effects  of  bearing  unwar- 
ranted burdens  and  seething  imder  out- 
rageous restrictions  are  insidious. 

Some  of  you  may  think  we  csui  go  on 
forever  pulling  the  wool  over  the  people's 
eyes  with  rhetoric  about  "public  inter- 
est" and  playing  shell  games  with  their 
constitutional  rights.  I  suggest  to  anyone 
who  is  of  that  mind  that  at  some  point 
Congress  is  going  to  pass  one  phony  "pub- 
lic interest"  bill  too  many  and  the  peo- 
ple's patience  is  going  to  snap.  If  I  read 
the  present  Indications  correctly,  OSHA 
may  have  been  that  bill.  If  not.  It  will 
have  contributed  mightily  to  the  coming 
of  that  day. 

Let  us,  with  that  in  mind,  hasten  to 
correct  legislation  which  was  enacted  in 
undue  haste  and  predicated  upon  the 
mistaken  premise  that  the  Nation's  em- 
ployers should  be  punished  for  their  past 
record  in  the  field  of  health  and  safety 
rather  than  assisted  in  Improving  It. 

I  will,  of  course,  welcome  any  of  my 
colleagues  who  wish  to  join  as  cospon- 
sors  of  this  measure. 


By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bellmon,  and  Mr.  Bartlett)  : 

S.  1251.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1970.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  would 
allow  guar  to  be  Included  as  a  substitute 
crop  for  wheat,  feed  grain,  and  cotton. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  guar  has  be- 
come an  important  crop  in  many  areas  of 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  and  with  some  as- 
sistance, c£in  prove  to  be  a  major  cash 
crop  for  producers.  Expsmded  guar  pro- 
duction should  Insure  domestic  supply 
requirements  and  expand  the  uses  of 
guar  b3T3roducts.  The  largest  amount  of 
guar  gum  sold  In  the  United  States  is  be- 
ing processed  from  Imported  material. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  uses  of  guar 
gimi  Include  as  a  stiffener  in  soft  ice 
cream,  whip  and  ctilll  puddings  and 
whipped  cream  substitutes,  even  though 
the  highly  refined  gum  accounts  for  only 
a  small  portion  of  total  production.  Guar 
meal  contains  about  35-percent  protein, 
of  which  about  95  percent  Is  digestible. 
It  makes  excellent  protein  supplement 
for  livestock.  Finally,  gum  is  used  in  cloth 
and  paper  sizing,  oil  well  drilling  muds 
and  ore  floM^ation. 

The  matket  possibilities  in  the  United 
States  aloh^  for  domestically  produced 
guar  are  several  times  the  present 
amoimt  being  pr^tduce^.  Good  future  ex- 


port possibilities  and  expansion  of  ex- 
port-related programs  in  agriculture  give 
good  Indications  that  guar  can  become  a 
major  export  commodity.  Present  prices 
of  guar  greatly  enhance  expansion  of 
production,  and  with  minor  changes  In 
program  law  which  will  protect  the  his- 
tory on  wheat,  feed  grain,  and  cotton, 
we  can  provide  even  greater  Incentive 
to  expand  alternative  crops. 

Farm  prices  are  beginning  to  come 
more  in  line  with  production  costs,  and 
farm  program  prospects  appear  to  be 
similar  to  present  programs.  Farmers 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  making  their  own 
decisions  about  the  amount  of  particulstf 
crops  which  will  best  suit  their  personal 
operations.  The  concept  of  "freedom  to 
plant"  Is  very  popular  and  is  greatly  re- 
sponsible for  the  Increased  Income  farm- 
ers are  receiving.  While  this  freedom 
exists,  the  Imix)rtance  of  alternative 
crops  for  cash  purposes  Increases.  It  Is 
imderstandable  that  a  farmer  would  be 
hesitant  to  produce  new  crops,  however, 
where  there  is  a  possibility  of  losing  val- 
uable crop  history  on  a  farm.  With  the 
allowed  protection  of  crop  histories 
called  for  in  this  measure,  a  farmer  can 
plant  alternative  crops  for  cash  purposes 
and  add  another  "alternative." 


ByMr.  BAYH: 
S.  1252.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  establish  effective  con- 
trols. Including  production  quotas, 
stricter  distribution  and  storage  security 
and  more  stringent  Import  and  export 
standards,  against  diversion  and  abuse  of 
methaqualone,  by  placing  this  depressant 
substance  on  schedule  n  of  such  act.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

THE    MXTHAQUALONT    CONTROL  ACT    Or    1873 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  measure  designed  to 
facilitate  law  enforcement  agencies  and 
others  in  their  efforts  to  Investigate  and 
curb  the  abuse  of  methaqualone  diverted 
from  legitimate  channels  of  distribution 
to  illicit  markets. 

During  my  2  years  as  chairman  of  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee.  I 
have  conducted  an  intensive  Investiga- 
tion into  the  diversion  and  abuse  of  legit- 
imately produced  narcotic  and  nonnar- 
cotic dangerous  drugs. 

Not  drugs  illicitly  grown  In  Turkey 
and  refined  in  France.  Not  drugs  grown 
and  refined  In  Asia's  Golden  Triangle. 
But  dangerous  drugs  produced  legiti- 
mately within  our  own  borders. 

Additional  efforts  are  necessary  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  international 
drug  traffic.  But  even  if  the  war  on  heroin 
should  result  in  total  victory,  the  epi- 
demic of  drug  abuse  which  plagues  Amer- 
ican society  would  not  be  vanquished, 
for  the  source  of  supply  for  growing 
legions  of  addicts  is  a  domestic  one. 

The  subcommittee  conducted  a  total 
of  7  days  of  hearings  on  barbiturate 
abuse  and  diversion  in  December  1971, 
and  May  and  June  1972.  The  extent  of 
barbiturate  abuse,  the  high  incidence  of 
barbiturate  diversion,  and  the  clear  po- 
tential for  even  greater  abuse  have  been 
documented  In  the  subcommittee  report 
"Barbiturate  Abuse  In  the  United 
States — 1972,"  and  the  many  hundreds  of 
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pages  of  testimony  and  supi^emental 
materials  In  our  recently  lublished 
Volume  "Barbiturate  Abuse  19^1-1972." 

During  the  coiu-se  of  our  bal-biturate 
hearings,  Increasing  reference  was  made 
to  the  growing  incidence  ofi  metha- 
qualone  abuse.  The  drug  Is  kiiown  as 
the  "love  drug,"  "heroin  for  lovkrs,"  and 
"the  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Bdr.  Hyde  dnig." 
Many  law  enforcement  emd  drugjprogram 
stslters  clEdm  that  it  is  the  "hotxest  drug 
on  the  street"  and  that  Its  abus^  is  rising 
in  "geometric  proportions." 
^  In  my  own  State  of  Indiana  the  abuse 
of  methaqualone  has  Increased  substan- 
tially in  the  past  6  months,  particularly 
among  youths  13-20.  Directorsj  of  drug 
crisis  centers,  persoimel  operat^g  drug 
hotlines  smd  law  enforcement 
many  Indiana  communities, 
Evans;«UIe,  South  Bend,  Bl( 
Terre  Haute,  Muncle,  Indiana] 
Wayne,  Lafayette,  Anderson, 
Kokomo,  report  that  methfiqualone 
Abuse  is  increasingly  common.  They  ex- 
jress  deep  concern  because  abttsers  be- 

ive  the  drug  to  be  a  safe  noni  ddlcting 
downer. 

Methaqualone  is  a  nonbarbitu  rate  sed- 
ative-hypnotic. It  Is  pharmacc  logically 
equivalent  to  the  short  and  inte  rmedlate 
acting  barbiturates.  Since  abusers  are 
primarily  Interested  In  pharmacological 
effects  rather  than  the  chemical  classi- 
fication, it  is  not  surprising  1«hat  this 
ncnbarblturate  Is  being  wideljj  abused. 
Best  known  on  the  streets  as  "sopors" 
and  "quaaludes."  thl3  drug  rates  atten- 
tion because  of  its  newly  recognized 
ablise  potential  and  harmful  effects. 

In  many  ways  the  drug  ha3  become 
more  attractive  to  potential  abtisers  be- 
cafise  of  its  nonbarbiturate  chanacterlza- 
tion.  The  abuser  who  is  "luding  out,"  mis- 
takenly thinks  that  he  or  she  is  using  a 
less  dangerous,  nonaddlctive  barbiturate 
si^stitute.  In  fact,  recent  reports  indi- 
cate that  methaqualone  is  not  I  only  the 
raire  in  the  addict  community  and  on  col- 
lege and  high  school  campuses,]  but  it  is 
so  fashionable  In  some  cities  tliat  bowls 
of  "sopors"  have  replaced  peaiiuts  as  a 
cocktail  party  staple.  Indlvldi(ials  who 
would  not  abuse  amphetamine!  or  bar- 
biturates are  abusing  "sopors'j  in  ever 
increasing  numbers.  I 

Most  alarming  Is  the  fact  that  meth- 
aqualone if  often  combined  with  alcohol, 
wine  and  beer.  As  with  barbiturates , 
this  Is  a  deadly  mixture.  There  |s  a  a  po- 
tiehtlatlon,  so  that  one  multiplies  the 
etffects  of  the  other.  If  these  practices 
continue  we  can  expect  growlngj  numbers 
of  tragedies  associated  with  mjethaqua- 
lohe  abuse.  As  with  barbituratles,  abuse 
6t  methaqualone  is  risky  buslhess,  but 
combining  it  with  alcohol  is  smcidal. 

Methaqualone  because  of  tlie  casual 
consideration  it  receives  may  have  tin 
even  greater  potential  for  abuse!  than  the 
barbiturates.  Methaqualone,  \i  indeed, 
ttie  "Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyda  drug" — 
seemingly  safe  while  actually  deadly. 

Although  widespread  abuse  of  metha- 
qualone Is  a  relatively  recent  ohenome- 
non  In  this  country,  the  problams  asso- 
ciated with  it  are  no  mystery  to  students 
St  its  abuse.  Epidemic  outbreaks  of 
iethaqualone  abuse  have  occurred  in 
Japan  and  E\u-opean  nations  during  thje 
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1960's.  A  study  of  411  drug  addicts  treated 
In  mental  hospitals  from  1963  to  1966  in 
Japan,  found  that  176 — or  42.8  percent — 
abused  methaqualone.  When  withdrawn 
from  the  drug,  9  percent  of  these  metha- 
qualone abusers  experienced  convulsions 
and  delirium  symptoms.  The  chief  rea- 
son for  these  hospital  admissions  was 
violent  smtisocial  behavior  associated 
with  methaqualone  abiise.  Apparently 
the  serious  methaqualone  abuser  develops 
the  same  disoriented  mean  dnmk  temper 
as  the  barbiturate  abuser. 

In  this  country,  methaqualone  has  not 
been  subject  to  as  much  scrutiny  as  the 
more  traditional  sedative-hypnotics. 
Several  studies,  however,  have  concluded 
that  chrcmic  abuse  of  methaqualone  does 
lead  to  tolerance  and,  when  the  drug  is 
discontinued,  to  withdrawal  symptoms. 

The  American  Medical  Association's 
Coimcil  on  Drugs  says  of  methaqualone 
that  'long-term  use  of  larger  than  usual 
therapeutic  doses  may  result  in  physical 
and  psychic  dependence."  The  Medical 
Letter  on  Drugs  and  Therapeutics,  a  non- 
profit publication  providing  imbiased 
critical  evaluation  of  drugs  by  a  board  of 
eminent  physicians,  states: 

Despite  maniifacturer's  claims  that  "even 
after  wide  use  phjrslcal  dependence  has  not 
been  established"  ...  we  believe  It  should  be 
classified  as  a  physical  dependence  producing 
drug. 

In  fact,  physical  addiction  to  metha- 
qualone was  demonstrated  by  a  nimiber 
of  clinical  studies  in  England  as  early  as 
1966. 

The  "Methaqualone  CMitrol  Act" 
which  I  am  introducing  today  places  tiie 
drug  on  schedule  n  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  of  1970.  Methaqualone  is 
a  prescription  drug,  but  is  not  controlled 
under  the  1970  act.  Under  schedule  11, 
methaqualone  would  be  subject  to  pro- 
duction quotas,  stricter  distribution  con- 
trols, and  more  stringent  Import  and 
export  regulations. 

At  least  one  of  the  manufacturers  of 
methaqualone  claims  that  counterfeit 
methaqualone  tablets  have  been  dis- 
tributed through  illicit  channels  of  dis- 
tribution. One  such  report  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Lafayette,  Ind.  My  bill  would 
subject  to  criminal  penalties  any  person 
who  knowingly  or  Intentionally  creates, 
distributes,  or  dispenses  counterfeit 
methaqualone. 

I  believe  that  widespread  abuse  of  this 
substance  can  be  significantly  curtailed 
by  limiting  the  supply  of  the  drug  to 
recognized  legitimate  needs,  and  by 
simultaneously  plswitng  tighter  controls 
on  the  distribution  and  prescription,  and 
recordkeeping  procedures  recjulred  for 
methaqualone. 

It  has  been  nearly  a  year  since  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration assured  the  subcommittee  that 
their  recommendation  on  stricter  con- 
trols for  sedatlve-h3T3notlc  drugs,  includ- 
ing methaqiialone,  would  be  forthcoming. 
On  May  5, 1972,  FDA  representatives  told 
the  subcommittee  members  that  we 
would  have  their  recommendation  In 
July  1972.  or  in  approximately  2  months. 

Unfortimately,  this  type  of  adminis- 
trative delay  Is  not  atypical. 

It  was  only  after  a  3 -year  struggle  that 
the  proponents  of  stricter  c<Hitrols  en  the 


production  and  distribution  of  ampheta- 
mines could  claim  a  victory  of  sorts,  at 
least  for  the  many  youngsters  and  others 
who  because  of  the  recently  imposed  pro- 
duction quotas  will  perhaps  not  be  ex- 
posed to  an  overabundance  of  ''speed" 
in  the  family  medicine  chest,  at  school, 
or  on  the  street. 

In  spite  of  conclusive  documentation 
of  epidemic  Ritalin  and  Preludin  abuse 
and  dependence  in  Sweden  and  Jap>an,  £is 
well  as  evidence  of  increasing  abuse  and 
diversion  in  this  country,  a  spokesperson 
for  the  Attorney  General  told  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  in  July  1971, 
that  they  did  not  have  sufficient  evidence 
of  abuse  potential  to  justify  tighter  con- 
trols. The  FDA  spokespeople  expressed 
the  hope  that  these  drugs  would  be 
more  strictly  controlled. 

I  took  strong  exception  to  this  wait- 
and-see  approswjh  then,  and  today  I  re- 
iterate this  position  most  emphatically 
with  regard  to  methaqualone. 

How  many  of  our  citizens  are  once 
again  going  to  be  victimized  by  a  policy 
that  chooses  to  put  the  burden — the  risk 
of  abilse — on  the  public  rather  than  on 
these  manufacturers  of  dangerous  drugs. 

Methaqualone  is  readily  available.  In 
Indiana,  the  150  mg.  tablets  sell  on  the 
street  for  50  cents  to  $1.  Ova  preliminary 
surveys  indicate  that  this  price  range  is 
fairly  typical  of  the  street  market  in 
other  regions  of  the  country.  The  legiti- 
mate wholesale  price  for  500  tablets  of 
150  mg.  each  is  approximately  $18.25  or 
3.7  cents  a  tablet.  When  methaqualone  is 
diverted  at  the  wholesale  level  the 
profits  are  enormous. 

Reports  indicate  that  there  have  been 
instances  of  significant  diversion.  The 
subcommittee  recently  learned  of  the 
diversion  of  600,000  methaqualone 
tablets  from  a  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  ware- 
hoiise  in  Detroit,  Mich.  These  tablets 
were  reportedly  diverted  over  a  10-day 
period  in  November  1972.  These  metha- 
qualone tablets  would  bring  from  $300,- 
000  to  $600,000  on  the  street.  The  metha- 
qualone diverted  in  this  one  case  could 
provide  each  of  the  24,000  students  at 
Wayne  State  University  in  Detroit  with 
25  "sopors." 

Physicians  and  pharmacists  are  also 
sources  of  substantial  amoimts  of  the 
methaqualone  which  reaches  the  street. 
Drug  samples  and  supplies  are  stolen 
from  doctors'  offices  and  pharmacies. 
Prescription  pads  are  also  sought.  One 
common  prswitice  involves  a  single  abuser 
who  visits  numerous  physicians  and 
complains  of  the  same  ailment.  From 
each  doctor,  the  abuser  requests  and  re- 
ceives a  prescription  for  methaqualone. 
These  prescriptions  will  be  filled  and  re- 
filled at  numerous  pharmacies.  Thus  the 
abuser  or  dealer  is  often  able  to  obtain 
large  quantities  of  methaqualone  with- 
out being  detected. 

In  a  few  instances,  physicians  them- 
.selves  are  actively  engaged  in  illicit 
methaqualone  trsifflc.  On  May  2,  1972, 
Richard  Oliver,  investigative  reporter  for 
the  New  York  Daily  News,  brought  such 
a  case  to  the  attention  of  the  subcommit- 
tee members.  Mr.  Oliver  commented  as 
follows: 

Mr.  Chalmuin,  if  I  may  add  something  to 
the  testimony  I  have  beard  earlier,  I  would 
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like  to  relate  an  incident  which  occurred 
right  a  ter  this  story  wa«  published.  Another 
parent  called  me,  and  said  that  his  son,  he 
had  foi  md  his  son  high  one  day,  and  finally 
got  out  of  him  where  he  had  gotten  the  drug. 
He  gav !  me  the  name  of  the  doctor  that  I 
will  t£i  p  anonymous,  for  obvious  reasons,  on 
the  eai  ;  side  of  Manhattan,  right  next  to  a 
very  U  rge  college,  where  his  son  goes  to 
school.  He  said  the  doctor  was  In  the  habit 
of  prea  rlblng  for  students. 

I  am  iware  of  the  dangers  of  a  layman  lUce 
myself,  and  as  you  have  mentioned,  going 
Into  thi  doctor-patient  relationship.  I  under- 
stand t  te  problem,  but  I  think  there  Is  a  very 
serious  problem  here,  and  I  think  the  facts 
I  will  g  ve  you  now  will  subatantiate  that. 

We  a  lit  another  youth  to  the  doctor,  after 
determ;  aing  the  visiting  hours.  He  found  the 
cars  da  ible-parked  outside  of  the  office.  He 
found  1  alf  a  dozen  youngsters  inside.  He  in- 
troduce 1  himself  to  the  nurse  on  duty. 

Whet  his  turn  came,  during  which  time  the 
room  t  Jed  up,  the  visiting  room  filled  up 
with  o1  ler  students,  when  he  was  called,  he 
was  tol  I  to  say  two  things:  He  had  trouble 
sleeplni  ;  and  his  studies  were  bothering  him. 
The  ph  rslclan  did  not  look  up  from  the  pre- 
scrtptlQ  1  pad. 

He  p  escribed  100  tablets  of  Quaalude,  a 
sed*tiv( ,  asked  for  $10,  and  our  agent  left.  He 
never  e  Kamlned  the  patient,  he  never — ^he 
barely  I  >oked  at  him. 

I  call  id  up  the  local  office  of  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotl  a  and  Dangerous  Drugs  and  I  spoke 
with  ac  agent  there  and  related  this. 

Tlie  t  ^nt  said,  "Just  give  m«  his  Initials," 
and  I  g  kve  him  the  doctor's  initials  and  be 
Imawd]  ttely  Identified  the  doctor  and  said 
that  thi  doctor  bad  bees  \inder  Inveatlgatlon 
forovei  a  year. 

And  ]  said,  "Over  a  year,  you  mean  be  baa 
been  se  -vicing  students  In  this  area  for  over 
a  yau?'  And  he  said,  "Tea,  w«  are  proceeding 
admlnb  tratlvely  against  him." 

He  w  int  on  to  relate  that  the  bureau  has 
change*  its  procedures  in  recent  months  and 
Is  now  xintemplatlng  proceeding  criminally 
against  such  doctors. 

Obvl)usly  these  tablets,  whether  di- 
verted from  a  manufacturer,  a  whole- 
saler, a  retailer,  or  a  practitioner,  are  not 
meetin ',  legitimate  research,  industrial, 
or  med  cal  needs. 

Tigher  controls  over  sedative -hyp- 
notic Irugs,  including  methaqualone, 
would  lave  been  imposed  long  ago  by  an 
admini  rtration  committed  to  curbing  di- 
version and  abuse  of  legitimately  pro- 
duced ( omestic  drugs. 

Once  again,  this  administration  has 
Ignorec  the  lessons  learned  abroad,  the 
studies  indicating  the  abuse  potential 
and  t™  evidence  of  escalating  actual 
abuse  of  methaqualone  in  this  country. 

We  nave  an  opportunity.  Indeed  a  re- 
sponsib  lity,  to  curb  the  unchecked  pro- 
liferatli  n  and  abuse  of  this  monster, 
which  las  been  aptly  characterized  as 
the  dn  g  abuser's  "Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde"  jotlon.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  measure. 

Mr.  1 1-esldent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent th;  it  the  sectlon-by-section  analysis 
of  the  bill,  together  with  the  bill,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Ther(  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
and  bil    were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Re(  oro,  as  follows: 
Section  by-Section  Ahaltsis  or  thi  Mfth- 

Aq  7ALONE    COKTBOL    ACT   OF    1973 

Sectio  1  1 :  This  section  contains  a  short 
title  to  reflect  the  amending  of  the  Con- 
trolled S  ubstances  Act  of  1070. 

Sectio:  1  2 :  This  section  amends  section  302 


(c)  of  the  Act  by  providing  that  methaqua- 
lone be  placed  on  schedule  II  of  such  Act. 

S.  1252 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Methaqualone  Con- 
trol Act  of  1973." 

Sbc.  2.  Schedule  II  of  section  202(c)  of  the 
ControUed  Substances  Act  (Public  Law  91- 
513;  84  Stat.  1260)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(d)  Unless  sp>eclflcally  excepted  or  unless 
listed  In  another  schedule,  any  material, 
compound,  mixture,  or  preparation  which 
contains  any  quantity  of  methaqualone." 


By  Mr.  BAYH  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Cook,  and  Mr.  Moss) : 

S.  1253.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  merger 

of  two  or  more  professional  basketball 

leagues,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

TO       MKRCE       THE      PBOFSSSIONAL       BASKSTBAU. 

LEAGT7ES AND     PROTECT     THE     PLATERS'     BAS- 

OAINCNO   BIGHTS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  basket- 
ball merger  bill  before  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  last  year,  S.  2373,  was 
reported  out  so  late  in  the  session  that 
fioor  action  was  impossible.  The  original 
version  of  S.  2373  was  delayed  because  it 
clearly  was  inadequate  in  setting  the 
circumstances  under  which  Congress 
would  grant  an  exemption  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  for  the  purpose  of  merging. 
Specifically,  it  made  no  provision  at  all 
for  the  rights  of  the  players,  and  second, 
it  offered  the  high  schools  and  colleges 
no  protection  against  professional  bas- 
ketbEill  telecasts  by  the  merged  league. 

Based  upon  the  information  produced 
during  the  extensive  hearings  on  S.  2373, 
and  as  a  result  of  the  committee's  delib- 
erations in  reijorting  out  a  drastically 
different  version  of  the  merger  bill,  I 
have  drafted  a  version  that  would  facili- 
tate a  merger — and  fully  protect  the 
players'  bargaining  rights. 

Mr.  President,  after  conversation  with 
both  the  NBA  Players'  Association  and 
the  ABA  Players'  Association,  I  am  con- 
vinced they  will  support  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today.  This  bill  w'ould  do  away 
with  the  so-called  uniform  players'  con- 
tract and  its  restrictive  option  clause, 
and  provide,  instead,  that  players  in  the 
common  draft  may  enter  into  a  contract 
either — for  1  year  with  a  simple  1-year 
option,  or — for  more  than  1  year  without 
an  option.  Veteran  players  are  free  to 
negotiate  a  contract  individually,  but  in 
no  instance  could  it  carry  an  option 
clause  of  more  than  1  year — and  such  a 
clause  could  not  be  part  of  a  "uniform 
players'  contract." 

There  is  no  question  but  that  a  merger 
of  the  two  professional  basketball  leagues 
reduces  the  employment  opportunities 
available  to  both  veterans  and  rookies — 
witness,  for  example,  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  salaries  in  professional  basket- 
ball. Likewise,  there  seems  little  question 
but  that  the  ever  Intensified  bidding  wars 
between  the  two  leagues  results  in  a  tre- 
mendous financial  strain  on  the  newer 
franchises  and  has  produced,  as  a  result, 
aa  instability  that  threatens  the  struc- 
ture of  professional  basketball.  In  order 
to  minimize  the  obvious  adverse  economic 


impact  a  merger  would  have  initially  on 
the  players,  it  is  essential  that  they  be 
given  greater  mobility  and  flexibility 
within  a  merged  lea«:ue  by  shortening  the 
ties  of  their  contractual  obligations. 
There  is  a  tradeoff  here  that  I  believe  \s 
fair  to  both  owners  and  players. 

Without  a  congressionally  sanctioned 
merger,  I  am  C(Hivinced  that  a  substan- 
tial number  of  franchises  would  collapse, 
thereby  reducing  the  opportunity  for 
many  Americans  to  view  professional 
basketball.  The  sole  purpose  of  this  mer- 
ger bill,  therefore,  is  to  afford  the  fans 
the  greatest  opportunity  to  view  profes- 
sional basketball — and  so  the  bill  re- 
quires that  as  a  condition  for  granting 
an  antitrust  exemption  to  the  two  leagues 
that  merger  not  result  In  fewer  teams. 
Furthermore,  It  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that  the  antitrust  exemption  granted 
here  extends  only  to  the  conditions  re- 
quired to  effect  a  merger  and  to  the  com- 
mon draft,  a  mechanism  essential  to  in- 
suring balanced  competition  in  a  merged 
league. 

In  seelung  to  strike  a  delicate  balance 
between  the  bargaining  rights  of  profes- 
sional basketball  players  and  the  eco- 
nomic realities  of  ownership,  it  Is  easy 
to  forget  that  interscholastic  and  inter- 
collegiate basketball  also  have  a  vital 
stake  in  this  legislation.  Telecasts  by  the 
merged  league  in  competition  with  high 
school  and  college  games  are  very  likely 
to  have  an  adverse  affect  on  the  live 
gate  at  these  games.  With  the  high 
schools  and  colleges  so  dependent  upon 
gate  receipts  to  sustain  their  programs, 
it  is  essential  that  there  be  adequate 
protections  against  the  indiscriminate 
telecasting  of  professional  games. 

The  protections  In  the  bill  as  drafted 
are  based  on  the  protections  now  afforded 
high  school  and  college  football  and  are 
similar  to  those  incorporated  Into  the 
version  reported  out  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  last  year,  but  go  even 
further.  High  school  and  college  games 
would  be  protected  against  league  tele- 
casting— live  or  delayed — of  professional 
games  on  Tuesday  evenings,  Friday  eve- 
nings and  Saturdays  during  the  period 
November  1  to  March  31.  This  prohibi- 
tion would  apply  to  all  telecasting  sta- 
tions within  75  miles  of  the  game  site. 

A  question  has  been  raised,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, about  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
tection since  it  extends  the  prohibition 
only  to  games  where  the  league  has  ar- 
ranged for  the  telecast.  The  so-called 
drop-back  game,  the  telecasting  of 
which  is  arranged  by  the  individual 
clubs,  would  not  be  prohibited  and  could 
pose  a  potential  conflict  with  high  schools 
and  college  games.  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  particular  question  can  be  explored 
in  greater  detail  with  hearings  so  that 
a  reasoned  judgment  could  be  made 
about  the  impact  of  the  "drop-back" 
game  on  the  live  gate  at  high  school  and 
college  basketball  contests.  I  am  not  tied 
to  the  present  Isuiguage  on  telecasting 
but  before  we  attempt  to  change  It,  I 
would  hope  that  enough  good  informa- 
tion would  be  made  available  to  serve 
as  a  guide  as  to  just  what  stdditlonal 
protections  the  high  schools  and  colleges 
may  require  to  sustain  their  programs — 
for  I  am  deeply  committed  to  that  gosJ. 
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that  tills 


Finally,  I  want  to  point  oul 

^in  also  provides  additional  protection 
to  the  high  schools  and  coUegts  against 
"raiding"  by  the  professionals.  Under  the 
terms  of  section  5  the  meraed  league 
could  not  conduct  a  common]  draft  be- 
fore May  1 — this  ensuring  tha^  a  college 
player  would  not  be  tampered  iwlth  until 
his  academic  and  athletic  iyear  had 
ended. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  til  at  a  copy 
of  the  bill  appear  in  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  tte  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Kecoro.  as 
follows: 

8.  lass 

Be  it  enacted  'by  the  Senate  an  t  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  ^States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tljat  the  first 
Section  of  the  Act  of  September  at).  1961  (76 
Stat.  732),  as  amended  by  sectlan  6(b)(1) 
9'  the  Act  of  November  8,  1968  (80  Stat. 
151S) ,  U  further  amended  by  liuerting  In  tha 
•eeond  sentence  thereof  following  the  phraoe 
"two  or  more"  the  phrase  "profeeelonal  bas- 
ketball leagues  combine  their  optratlons  In 
an  expanded  stogie  league.  If  such  agree- 
ment does  not  decrease  the  number  of  pro- 
fessional basketball  clubs  so  operating  and 
the  provisions  of  which  are  dlrectiy  relevant 
there  to  or  a  Joint  agreement  by  which  the 
member  clubs  of  two  or  more."        i 

Sec.  2.  Section  3  of  such  Act  6t  Septem- 
het  30,  1961,  Is  amended  by—       I 

(1)  inserting  "(a)"  before  the  I  first  wcwd 
1  Of  text;  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
sJng  new  subsection :  | 

"(b)  The  first  sentence  of  sectlcJn  1  of  this 
Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  joint  lagreement 
described  In  such  section  which  permits  net- 
work, live,  or  delayed  over  the  a^:  telecast- 
ing of  all  or  a  substantial  part  of  any  pro- 
fesslonta  basketbaU  game  on  anfr  Tuesday 
after  six  o'clock  postmeridian,  OTany  Friday 
after  six  o'clock  postmeridian,  ir  on  any 
Saturday  during  the  period  beginning  on 
November  1  and  ending  on  March)  31  In  any 
year  from  any  broadcast  station  lodated  with- 
in seventy-five  miles  of  the  game  ilte  of  any 
Iptercolleglate  or  Interscholastlc  bontest  to 
be  played  on  such  a  date  If —  f 

"(1)  such  IntercoUeglate  baakeftball  con- 
test Is  between  institutions  of  hl#ier  learn- 
ing both  of  which  confer  degrees  ^upon  stu- 
<^ent8  following  completion  of  i  sufficient 
credit  hours  to  equal  to  a  two4year  or  a 
four-year  coiirse;  ca  | 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  an  Interscholaatlc  bas- 
Isetball  contest,  such  contest  Is  between  sec- 
ondary schools  both  of  which  are  accredited 
or  certified  under  the  law  of  thd  State  or 
States  In  which  they  are  situated  and  offer 
courses  continuing  through  the  twelfth  grade 
of  the  standard  school  currlctilu  n,  or  the 
« equivalent,  and 

\  "(3)  such  IntercoUeglate  or  Intel  scholastic 
basketball  contest  and  such  game  site  were 
announced  through  publication  ii\  a  news- 
piaper  of  general  circulation  prior  lo  October 
16  of  such  year  as  being  regiUarty  scheduled 
fpr  such  day  and  place." 

S«c.  3.  Such  Act  Is  amended  bfr  redesig- 
nating Sections  4,  5,  and  6  as  5,  6.  and  7, 
respectively,  and  inserting  after  Se<tlon  3  the 
following' new  section: 

j"Sbc.  4.  (a)  Every  Individual  vho  la  al- 
ready engaged  In  the  organized  piofesslonal 
team  sport  of  basketbaU  In  or  affed  Ing  Inter- 
state commerce  has  the  right  to  er  ter  Into  a 
contract  with  any  person  for  the  jiurpose  of 
engaglngk.  In  such  sport  with  a  particular 
Team  without  agreeing  to  permit  tl  at  person 
to  contrtri  his  right,  upon  the  expiration  of 
ti)e  contract,  i  including  the  optljn  period 
gl  authorized  by  subsection  (b)  if  conuined 


In  said  contract)    to  enter  Into  a  contract 
with  any  other  person  for  such  purpose. 

"(b)  The  antitrust  laws  referred  to  in 
Section  1  of  this  Act  shaU  not  apply  to  a 
Joint  agreement  among  the  member  clubs 
of  any  professional  basketball  league  regard- 
ing the  allocation  of  the  right  of  first  nego- 
tiation with  a  player  who  has  not,  at  the 
time  such  right  Is  allocated,  played  profes- 
sional league  basketbaU,  to  the  extent  that 
such  agreement  Is  consistent  with  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  this  subsection.  A  member 
club  of  any  professional  basketbaU  league 
that  has  been  allocated  the  right  of  first 
negotiation  with  such  a  player  may  enter 
Into  a  contract  of  employment  with  such  a 
player  either  for  a  term  of  one  year  with  an 
option  provision  for  a  further  period  of  one 
year  only  or  for  a  term  of  more  than  one 
year  without  an  option  provision.  No  member 
club  of  any  professional  basketball  league 
ahaU  retain,  directly  or  Indirectly,  or  by  any 
means  or  device  wh&tsoever,  any  option  upon 
the  services  of  any  player  beyond  the  termi- 
nation date  contatoed  to  his  contract  of  em- 
ployment (1)  except  as  permitted  to  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  this  subsection  aa  to  any 
player  covered  thereby,  and  (2)  except  for 
an  option  provision  in  the  contract  of  a 
veteran  player  for  one  year  only  which  may 
not  be  part  of  a  uniform  player  contract 
and  which  Is  tadlvlduaUy  negotiated  at  the 
discretion  of  the  player. 

"(c)  Any  provision  of  a  contract  which  re- 
quires any  player  (1)  to  agree  to  permit  the 
other  party  to  the  contract  to  control  his 
right,  upon  the  expiration  of  that  contract 
(tocludtog  an  option  period  as  authorized  by 
subsection  (b)  If  contatoed  to  said  contract) 
to  enter  Into  a  contract  with  any  other  per- 
son for  the  purpose  of  engagtog  to  the  or- 
ganized sport  of  professional  league  basket- 
baU, or  (2)  to  secure  a  release  from  the  other 
party  to  that  contract  before  entertog  toto  or 
performing  under  such  a  contract  for  such 
purpose  with  any  other  person,  shall  be  un- 
enforceable. 

"Sec.  5.  The  second  sentence  of  Section  1 
of  this  Act  shaU  not  apply  to  any  Jotot  agree- 
ment among  the  member  clubs  of  two  or 
more  professional  basketball  leagues  unless 
that  agreement  prohibits  any  aUocatlon  prior 
to  May  1  of  any  year  of  the  right  of  first 
negotiation  with  a  player  who  has  not  there- 
tofore played  professional  league  basketball." 


By  Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Perct,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Bayh, 
Mr.    Humphrey,    Mr.    Metcalp, 
Mr.    RraicoFF,    and    Mr.    Tun- 
niy)  : 
S.  1255.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program 
of  assistance  to  State  governments  in 
reforming  their  real  property  tax  laws 
and  providing  relief  from  real  property 
taxes   for  low-income  individuals,   and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  (government  Operations. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey), 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Met- 
calf),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF),  and  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunney),  I  Introduce 
the  Property  Tax  Relief  and  Reform  Act 
of  1973,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  program 
of  assistance  to  State  governments  in 
reforming  their  real  property  tax  laws 
and  providing  relief  from  real  property 
taxes  for  low-income  individuals,  and  for 
other  purposes. 
Mr.  President,  students  of  the  America 


past  accept  as  a  commonplace  the  tie 
between  unjust  taxation  and  revolt  in 
our  early  history.  The  British  Stamp  Acts 
hastened  the  battle  for  American  inde- 
pendence. Heavy  taxes  on  farmerB 
spurred  Daniel  Shays,  a  vetei^an  of 
Bunker  Hill,  to  take  up  arms  In  1786 
against  the  government  of  Massachu- 
setts. Excises  which  Thomas  Jefferson 
called  "odious"  brought  mobs  to  life  in 
western  Pennsylvania  during  the  Whis- 
key Rebellion  of  1794. 

We  are  now  a  more  orderly  people.  But 
we  live  still  with  that  heritage  of  pro- 
test against  arbitrary  and  unjust  taxa- 
tion, and  the  modem  expression  of  our 
tradition  has  taken  the  form  of  the 
"property  tax  revolt."  Just  three  nights 
ago  in  Annapolis  that  revolt  brought  a 
reported  1,500  homeowners  to  the  Mary- 
land State  House  to  demonstrate  their 
deep  anger  against  assessments  they  say 
are  unfair. 

According  to  an  account  of  the  rally 
in  the  Washington  Post,  Gov.  Mar- 
vin Mandel  said  of  the  citizens'  protest: 

I  think  It  reUeves  a  little  of  the  tension. 

Indeed  the  tension  is  there.  It  surfaces 
in  Maryland  in  a  deputation  to  the  leg- 
islature. It  surfaced  in  Alabama  in  a 
Federal  court  case  which  ended  In  June 
1971.  by  finding  the  State's  whole  prop- 
erty tax  system  "suljltrary  and  discrimi- 
natory." It  surfaced  In  Montana  In  a 
successful  drive  to  rewrite  the  State 
constitution  to  open  the  way  for  central 
supervision  of  the  assessment  process. 

The  tension — the  ingredients  of  the  re- 
volt— is  felt  in  Gary.  Ind.,  where  the 
secrecy  surrounding  the  appraisal  of  a 
huge  steel  mill  drives  citizens  to  orga- 
nize their  own  Investigation.  The  discon- 
tent is  heard  in  New  York  City  where 
appraisers  are  accused  of  sissessing  prop- 
erty without  using  standard  manusds  to 
do  their  job.  The  distrust  has  its  echoes 
in  citizens'  lobbies  for  property  tax  re- 
form in  Illinois,  in  Massachusetts,  m 
Texas,  in  Wisconsin,  in  New  Jersey. 

The  appeal  for  relief  was  part  of  the 
legislative  messages  of  30  Governors  this 
year.  Indeed,  15  States,  10  of  them  acting 
in  the  last  2  years,  have  already  taken 
limited  measures  to  reduce  the  burden 
the  property  tax  so  often  imposes  on 
those  least  able  to  pay  it. 

But  scattershot  local  response  can 
not  quell  or  dissipate  the  revolt.  As  much 
as  we  might  like  to  hope  that  local  re- 
sponse will  prove  adequate  to  solve  a  na- 
tional problem,  the  weight  of  evidence 
must  confound  such  optimism. 

One  indisputable  fact  is  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  property  tax  to  local  finance. 
The  tax  raised  over  $40  billion  last  yea', 
a  little  less  than  half  of  which  came 
from  levies  on  residential  property.  An 
estimated  $14  billion  came  from  the  tax 
on  single  family  homes.  Unless  Ameri- 
cans in  great  numbers  move  back  mto 
tents,  their  permanent  shelter  is  going  to 
remain  a  focus  for  local  oflBcIals  search- 
ing for  means  to  finance  needed  com- 
munity services. 

And  despite  suggestions  that  the  un- 
popularity of  the  tax  may  causo  its  grad- 
ual disappearance,  statistics  indicate, 
instead,  that  it  has  been  growing  in  im- 
portance. Where  the  tax  collections  on 
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an  avei  age  home  amoimted  to  an  aver- 
tige  of  :  .3  percent  of  the  property's  value 
in  195{  the  proportion  had  risen  to  2 
percent  in  1971.  And  an  average  family 
which  1  aid  $110  or  2.2  percent  of  its  in- 
come ic  property  taxes  20  years  ago  was 
paying  a  little  over  $400,  or  3.4  percent 
of  its  in:ome,  in  1971. 

Such  proportional  Increases  have 
brough  the  greatest  suffering  to  the 
doorste  »  of  those  whose  welfare  has  al- 
ready iroused  the  deepest  public  con- 
cern— die  old  and  the  poor.  For  the 
elderly-  -at  the  mercy  of  fixed  incomes 
In  an  e  'a  of  spirallng  inflation — the  tax 
often  menaces  and  sometimes  destroys 
the  hoi  )es  of  a  decent  and  secure  old 
age.  Fo '  the  poor,  the  tax  is  an  obstacle 
to  prog  'ess,  a  barrier  to  savings  and  an 
actual  pjunterwelght  to  Federal  pro- 
grams designed  to  supply  the  lowest  in- 
come gi  oups  with  the  means  to  move  up 
the  eooi  tomic  ladder. 

Statli  tics  compiled  by  the  Advisory 
Commii  ston  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions si  ow  that  6.3  million  homeowners 
over  th  \  age  of  65  are  forced  to  pay  an 
average  of  8.1  percent  of  their  household 
income  to  the  property-tax  collector,  and 
nearly  .3  million  of  these,  saddled  with 
income  under  $2,000  a  year,  lose  an 
average  of  15.8  percent  of  their  support 
to  prop  Tty  taxes. 

For  t  le  poor  in  general  the  tax  bite 
is  even  nore  painful.  Over  400,000  Amer- 
icans \x.  ider  the  age  of  65  live  on  incomes 
of  less  iian  $2,000  a  year  and  see  pr<H>- 
erty  ta:  es  consume  nearly  19  percent  of 
their  m  eager  subsistence.  And  of  14  mil- 
lion An  lericans  with  yearly  incomes  un- 
der $5  )00,  10.4  million  face  properly 
tax  pa;  ments  in  excess  of  6  percent  of 
Uieir  U  tal  income. 

Ilie  BtaUstics  roll  on  and  on.  Each 
State  lAs  its  own  horror  stories.  But  the 
problem  is  a  national  one,  and  It  can- 
not be  remedied  by  isolated  protest  or 
pieoem  »al  response. 

Most  of  all,  it  cannot  be  wished  away 
from  tl  e  Federal  level  by  those  apostles 
of  tnac  ;ion  who  would  consign  the  Na- 
tional Government  to  the  role  of  a 
Uieatei  prompter:  A  man  who  whispers 
encour  «ing  hints  to  the  main  actors 
but  ne  rer  steps  on  the  stage  himself. 
SiKdi  a  1  attitude  may  explain  the  f  siilure 
of  the  President  to  send  Congress  the 
propen  y  tax  relief  measures  to  which  he 
pledgee  himself  in  his  1972  state  of  the 
Union  message. 

Thosi  who  argue  against  Federal  In- 
volvem  !nt  in  an  area  traditionally  left 
to  loca  action  are  now  asserting,  with 
some  1  wts  to  support  them,  that  the 
States  hemselves  have  taken  up  the  bur- 
den of  'elieving  excessive  property  taxes. 
Since  ''  Visconsin  swlopted  the  first  "cir- 
cuit-br  saker"  relief  program  in  1964,  14 
other  !  tates  have  enacted  similar  pro- 
grams a  assure  that  property  taxes  not 
take  ai  excessive  portion  of  the  income 
of  the  f  derly  and  the  poor. 

But  he  pattern  of  progress  is  imeven. 
State  :  esources  are  limited.  Only  nine 
States  lave  extended  relief  to  renters  as 
weD  as  homeowners,  and  of  those,  only 
Calllor  lia  helps  taxpayers  imder  the  age 
of  65.  jideed,  only  two  States  provide 
help  to  all  low-income  taxpayers  regard- 
less of  ige.  And  the  low  income  ceilings 


imposed  by  most  States  on  recipients — 
generally  between  $3,000  and  $7,000  per 
household — are  a  measure  of  the  re- 
stricted State  finances  that  can  be  allo- 
cated to  tax  relief  programs. 

The  uneven  pace  of  State  progress 
toward  property  tax  relief  for  the  poor 
and  elderly  is  further  slowed  by  the  over- 
all failure  of  the  States  to  reform  anti- 
quated. Inexpert,  arbitrary,  and  confus- 
ing systems  of  property  tax  administra- 
tion. By  and  large  the  States  have  not 
met  their  responsibilities  for  making  as- 
sessments fair,  expert,  and  easily  under- 
stood. 

Although  they  were  given  thorough- 
going, professional  recommendations  for 
assessment  reform  10  years  ago  by  the 
ACIR,  few  States  have  made  a  compre- 
hensive effort  to  update  their  systems. 
A  survey  by  my  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  documents  the 
fact  that  extensive  reform  has  been  the 
exception,  not  the  rule.  Property  tax  ad- 
ministration generally  remains  the  crip- 
pled stepchild  of  indifferent  State  and 
local  governments. 

The  survey,  like  the  findings  of  a  simi- 
lar one  conducted  independently  by  the 
education  commission  of  the  States,  doc- 
uments the  breakdown  of  property  tax 
tidminlstration.  Some  of  its  principal 
findings  are  simply  put: 

For  central  supervision  of  property  tax 
administration  States  spend  on  the  aver- 
age only  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the 
revenues  the  tax  Itself  generates.  Only 
Hawaii  and  the  District  of  CX>lumbla 
spend  more  than  1  percent  of  property 
tax  collections  to  monitor  the  collecting 
process. 

Only  11  States  require  that  local  prop- 
erty assessors  be  professionally  quali- 
fied— ^through  training  and  cerUfication 
procedures — for  the  crucial  job  they  do. 

No  significant  consolidation  of  taxing 
jurisdictions — ^numbering  in  the  thou- 
sands, many  of  them  too  small  and  too 
poor  to  do  their  job  properly — has  oc- 
curred in  any  State  in  the  last  decade. 

Only  one  State — Hawaii — distributes 
directly  to  its  taxpayers  the  information 
it  gathers  on  the  quality  of  sissessment, 
the  degree  to  which  uniformity  of  valua- 
tion is  a  reality  rather  than  a  pious  wish. 

In  many  States  the  appeals  boards  at 
both  the  local  and  State  levels,  from 
which  taxpayers  may  seek  assessment 
changes,  do  not  meet  recommended 
standards  of  independence  and  expertise. 
In  many  cases,  in  fact,  the  ofiQcials  who 
hear  appeals  are  also,  wearing  other  hats, 
employing  the  assessors  whose  rulings 
are  in  dispute. 

Only  15  States  reported  that  they 
regularly  publish  the  assessments  of  real 
property  exempted  from  taxation.  Yet 
this  is  one  of  the  areas  where,  if  the  law 
is  not  actually  being  abused  to  protect 
special  interests,  the  exemption  system 
imposes  a  hidden  and  poorly  imderstood 
cost  on  the  general  taxpayer. 

To  be  effective,  relief  and  administra- 
tive reform  of  the  property  tax  must  go 
hand  in  hand.  Now,  while  progress  to- 
ward one  goal  may  be  jerkily  underway, 
its  companion  consideration  remains 
largely  neglected.  State  legislatures  ap- 
paraitly  see  little  to  justify  the  initial 
outlays  required  for  administrative  re- 


form. Entrenched  local  jwllticlans  and 
special  interests  prefer  to  maintain  a 
system  they  alone  find  profitable. 

But  not  far  from  the  surface  revolt 
simmers.  And,  aside  from  our  interest  in 
tranquil  progress,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  new  cause  to  be  concerned 
with  the  way  States  manage  their  re- 
sources. Through  general  revenue  shar- 
ing, we  are  shifting  major  spending  de- 
cisions once  taken  at  the  Federal  level 
to  State  and  local  officials.  The  quality 
of  those  decisions  is  certain  to  depend 
in  large  part  on  the  degree  to  which  State 
fiscal  pohcies  are  uniform,  integrated  and 
professionalized.  As  long  as  administra- 
tion of  such  a  major  revalue  source  as 
the  property  tax  is  treated  with  non- 
chalance, we  cannot  expect  that  our  re- 
venue sharing  funds  will  be  used  for  the 
maximum  benefit  of  either  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  taxpayer. 

I  have  outlined  a  situation  which  re- 
quires redress.  To  conclude  I  will  briefly 
discuss  the  remedy  I  proiX)se  in  the  legis- 
lation I  introduce  today. 

The  Property  Tax  Relief  and  Reform 
Act  of  1973  is,  first  of  all,  a  program  for 
limited  Federal  involvement,  but  a  plan 
that  turns  words  of  encouragement  into 
tangible  assistance.  It  is  directed  toward 
the  goal  of  relieving  both  the  inequities 
and  the  most  severe  burdens  of  oTigWng 
property  tax  systems. 

Its  key  provision  is  the  one  which 
makes  the  States  the  agents  of  relief  and 
reform.  To  those  who  insist  there  is  no 
Federal  role  at  all  in  this  area,  this  legis- 
lation will  appear  extreme.  To  those  who 
wish  to  see  the  Federal  Government  take 
over  the  entire  task,  the  bOl  will  seem 
disappointing. 

Its  reUef  provisions  are  foimded  on  the 
principle  that  States  should  be  compen- 
sating the  poor  and  the  elderly,  home- 
owners and  renters  alike,  for  that  por- 
tion of  their  property  tax  payments 
which  exceeds  a  reasonable  level  of  their 
incomes.  State  prc^rams  of  relief  which 
meet  this  objective  will  be  financed  by  a 
Federal  grant  equal  to  one  half  the  cost 
of  the  relief  distributed,  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum Federal  share  equal  to  $6  multiplied 
by  the  total  population  of  each  State. 

Tliose  States  which  qualify  for  FVed- 
eral  funding  of  their  relief  programs  will 
be  required  to  show  progress  toward  re- 
form of  their  property  tax  administra- 
tions. But  an  States,  whether  or  not  they 
enact  relief  mechazilsms.  will  be  eligible 
to  receive  Federal  grants  and  loans  to 
modernize  their  tax-collecting  machin- 
ery. 

These  grant  and  loan  programs  are 
directed  at  speeding  those  reforms  which 
the  ACIR  agreed  10  years  ago  were 
needed  to  strengthen  the  States'  own 
financial  structures.  They  seek,  first  of 
all,  the  establishment  of  regular  and 
comprehensive  procedures  for  conducting 
and  publishing  assessment-sales  ratio 
studies,  the  primary  tool  for  measuring 
smd  enforcing  uniformity  in  property  as- 
sessments. Armed  with  the  information 
disclosed  in  those  studies,  taxpayers 
would  be  better^  able  to  use  the  simple 
and  direct  appeals  procedures  the  States 
would  also  be  helped  to  create.  Simul- 
taneously, the  States,  with  Federal  aid. 
would  be  assessing  the  properties  which 
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are  exempt  from  taxation  and  Would  be 
publlstUng  that  Information  so  that  tax- 
payers can  Imow  what  revenue  losses 
from  such  exemptions  they  art  being 
made  to  cover.  I 

All  of  these  measures,  Incorporated  In 
title  IV  of  the  bill,  are  designed  to  assure 
taxpayers  easy  access  to  a  system  whose 
complexity  alone  now  generates  ^strust. 
Whether  or  not  local  assessors  are  favor- 
ing special  Interests  or  political  cronies, 
it  is  essential  that  citizens  receive  the 
data  they  need  to  understand  the  system 
and,  where  necessary,  contest  Itp  work- 
ings. Our  survey  has  shown  that  !in  most 
States  the  opportunity  for  Intelligent 
appeal  Is  virtiwlly  foreclosed,    j 

In  addition  to  the  grant  programs — 
rising  from  $15  million  the  firstly  ear  to 
$25  milUon  in  the  third  year  of  authoriza- 
tion— Interest  free  loans  to  th«  States 
would  be  available  to  finance  the  reform 
priorities  sellout  in  title  V.  Thosj  States 
responsibilities  include  the  training  and 
certification  of  professional  agsessors; 
compiling  tax  maps  of  all  jurisdictions  to 
find  property  which  now,  in  man^  places, 
escapes  assessment  altogether;  analysing 
the  effectiveness  of  personal  Property 
taxes  by  measuring  the  revenues  they 
generate  against  the  cost  of  administer- 
ing thera  equitably;  and  encquraglng 
small  taxing  districts  to  share  with  others 
the  costs  of  expert  personnel  and  modem 
machinery. 

Finally,  the  new  OflQce  of  Property  Tax 
Relief  and  Reform  in  the  Treakiry  De- 
partment, while  overseeing  Sta^  prog- 
ress in  administrative  reform,  will  be 
actively  engaged  in  coordinating 'Federal 
data  ©n  property  values  for  usq  by  the 
States.  Mismy  Federal  agencies — from  the 
Departfaient  of  Defense  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment— are  constantly  involved  in  assess- 
ing propfft-ty.  Their  valuations  sliould  be 
available  as  a  matter  of  course  to  local 
authorities  concerned  with  the  ^ame  or 
similar  properties.  Similarly,  the  Infor- 
mation on  Federal  income  tax] returns 
showing  Individual  holdings  of  securities 
can  be  helpful  to  those  15  Statas  which 
now  attempt  to  tax  Intangible  personal 
property.  Only  two  of  those  States,  how- 
ever, now  use  Internal  Revenue!  Service 
data  to  bolster  their  property  taxj  collect- 
ing system. 

The  new  Treasury  Office  wotld  also 
be  available  to  sissist  States  in  ^pprals- 
iag  those  complex  Industrial  p^perties 
valued  at  over  one  million  dollars  which 
now — because  of  the  lack  of  ibcal  ex- 
pertise— often  receive  less  than]  profes- 
sional attention  from  assessing  officials. 
Further,  the  OfDce  would  Join  interested 
States — using  grants  limited  to  $5  mil- 
lion a  year — in  experimental  t^  mod- 
emiiation  programs.  Experts  have  long 
maintained  that  site  value  taxation 
would  greatly  simplify  and  improve  prop- 
erty tax  administration.  It  Is  tim0  to  give 
their  theory  a  full-scale  test. 

Finally,  the  Office  would  engage  in  ef- 
forts to  help  States  coordinate  their 
property  tax  policies  with  the  develop- 
ment of  comprehensive  land  use  plans  to 
assure  coherent  growth  and  to  protect 
scarce  natural  resources.  Local  tlax  poli- 
cies are  too  often  unwitting  obstacles  to 
the  most  efficient  use  of  propert: '.  On  its 


own.  the  Office  would  make  a  full-scale 
survey  of  Federal  property  now  exempt 
from  local  taxation  and,  within  18 
months,  would  recommend  Congressional 
action,  if  appropriate,  to  reimburse  State 
or  local  governments  for  the  tax  revenue 
lost  through  such  exemptions. 

I  see  the  reform  program  set  out  In  this 
legislation  as  a  finite  task  to  which  the 
Federal  Government  must  contribute  the 
initial  financial  impetus.  The  States, 
finding  that  reform  puts  them  on  a 
soimder  financial  footing,  will  be  able 
to  complete  the  job  themselves  after  the 
3-year  grant  authorization  expires.  The 
relief  cost-sharing  plan  and  the  loan 
program  will  have  lives  of  6  years  and 
10  years  respectively. 

Both  relief  and  administrative  reform 
are  tasks  that  can  no  longer  be  Ignored 
or  deferred.  For  the  health  of  our  Fed- 
eral system,  we  must  begin  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois,  the  chief  co-sponsor  of  the 
Property  Tax  Relief  and  Reform  Act  of 
1973.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclxision  of  his  remarks  the  text  of 
the  bill  we  introduce  today  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

FBOPIRTT  TAX  RKLHF  AND  SXTORM  ACT  OF   1873 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  during  my 
campaign  for  reelection  to  the  Senate, 
oae  of  the  major  concerns  constantly 
expressed  by  the  people  of  my  State  was 
the  increasing  rate  of  taxaticoi  oa  their 
homes. 

This  c(Hicem  was  expressed  in  all  parts 
of  the  State  by  all  kinds  of  people :  Farm- 
ers in  the  great,  grain-growing  sections 
of  the  State,  businessmen  in  small  towns 
In  southern  Illinois,  the  elderly  and  the 
poor  in  urban  Cook  County. 

This  adverse  reaction  to  what  people 
consider  a  particularly  unfair  tax  Is 
borne  out  by  national  polls.  In  1972.  the 
Opinicm  Research  Corp.  found  in  a 
survey  for  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations — ACIR — 
that  Americans  consider  the  property 
tax  by  far  the  most  unp<H>ular  form  of 
taxation. 

What  accoimts  for  this  Intense  public 
reaction  against  the  property  tax?  I  be- 
lieve it  stems  from  a  feeling  that  a  heavy 
tax  on  one's  house  is  a  threat  to  the 
security  and  continuity  of  both  home  and 
family.  Statistics  show  why  people  feel 
this  way.  According  to  the  ACIR.  for 
those  families  with  Incomes  vmder  $4,000, 
property  taxes  absorb  7  percait  of  Income 
nationwide,  and  take  24.8  perceit  and 
10.2  percent  of  family  income  in  the  New 
York  and  Chicago  areas,  respectively. 
Property  taxes  become  even  more  difficult 
a  burden  when  family  income  falls  below 
$2,000.  In  such  cases  the  property  tax  is 
estimated  by  the  ACIR  to  take  30.8  per- 
cent of  family  Income  in  the  Northeast, 
and  22.9  percent  in  the  West. 

States  have  been  responding  to  the 
resulting  outcry  against  the  property 
tax.  Fourteen  States,  Illinois  included, 
have  now  Implemented  programs  of  re- 
lief to  low-income — mainly  elderly — 
homeowners,   and.   as   of   Febniary   8, 


eight  other  States  were  in  process  of 
considering  such  programs.  Because 
these  programs  all  share  the  charac- 
teristic of  providing  relief  from  real 
property  taxes  when  they  exceed  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  personal  income,  they 
are  known  as  "circuit-breaker"  pro- 
grams. 

This  response  of  the  States  to  local 
needs  is  highly  commendable.  But  ana- 
lysts of  these  programs  have  concluded 
that,  in  general,  such  State  circuit 
bresiker  programs  provide  a  rather  low 
level  of  financial  assistance  for  needy 
taxpayers.  Only  two  of  the  14  States 
have  extended  circuit  breaker  relief  to 
low-income  families  other  than  the 
elderly,  and  only  about  half  the  14  States 
extend  circuit  bresiker  relief  to  low- 
income  renters. 

This  demonstration  of  the  unfair  ef- 
fects of  the  property  tax  is  ample  reason 
for  providing  more  adequate  relief  from 
prc^jerty  taxes  when  these  taxes  are  too 
burdensome.  There  is  an  Important  rea- 
son why  the  problem  of  pr(«)erty  tax  re- 
lief, which  many  see  as  a  matter  of  con- 
cern strictly  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Is  a  Federal  problem  as  well. 
When  local  property  taxes  become  so 
great  as  to  cancel  out  the  efforts  of  Fed- 
eral Government  programs  that  are  in- 
tended to  provide  a  subsistence  income 
floor  to  elderly  and  other  low-income 
citizens,  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
right — Indeed  a  duty — to  take  an  inter- 
est. 

There  are  other  reasons  that  dictate 
tictlon  at  the  Federal  level.  Certainly  one 
of  the  most  important  is  our  concern 
over  the  ability  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  effectively  and  fairly  gen- 
erate Income  sufficient  to  meet  local 
needs.  Our  objective  la  to  promote  the 
development  of  coordinated  Federal. 
State,  and  local  revenue-raising  systems. 

For  these  reaisons  we  at  the  Federal 
level  have  a  special  interest  In  programs 
to  provide  relief  from  excessive  property 
taxes,  and  to  encourage  property  tax 
reform.  The  need  for  reform  has  been 
thoroughly  documented.  In  1963  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  Issued  a  landmark  report  de- 
scribing State  property  tax  systems.  The 
study  presented  harsh  conclusions  about 
the  Inequities,  inefficiencies,  and  even  the 
corrupt  practices  permitted  in  many 
areas.  Among  the  specific  criticisms 
were: 

Administration  of  the  tax  by  unprofes- 
sional, part-time  assessors. 

Fragmentation  of  States  Into  himdreds 
of  taxing  jurisdictions. 

Gross  imderassessment  of  large  mifler- 
al,  commercial  and  industrial  properties. 

Unnecessary  and  imfair  exemptiCHis 
for  certain  groups. 

Indiscriminate  creation  of  special  tax- 
ing districts  in  which  all  property  is 
free  from  tax,  or  taxed  at  very  low  rates. 

Federal  or  State  government  property. 
Including  Government  land  or  buildings, 
which  is  leased  to  private  commercial 
and  Industrial  users,  but  which  is  not 
taxable  by  local  jurisdictions. 

Property  owned  by  local  jurisdictions 
which  is  leased  for  industrial  and  com- 
mercial use,  but  Is  tax  free  because  still 
owned  by  the  jurisdiction. 
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TTxprn  jtlons  for  classes  of  homeowners 
regardlc  ss  of  the  income  or  assets  of  such 
persons  ] 

A  sui  rey  made  this  year  by  the  Sub- 
commitiee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions sl^ws  that  this  situation  has  not 
signifies  Qtly  Improved.  It  is  fair  to  con- 
clude fr  )m  the  survey  that  the  property 
tax  situation  in  the  States  is  still  gravely 
defecti^. 

The  ^lactment  of  the  new  5-year  Fed- 
enue-sharlng  program  8ulds  a 
urgency  to  the  need  for  re- 
a  great  many  localities,  Fed- 
enue-sharlng  funds  are  being 
alleviate  onerous  property  tcutes. 
understandable  and  no  doubt 
but  raises  the  serious  prob- 
t  as  property  tax  bimiens  are 
local  pressures  for  reform  will 
ar.  The  Federal  Government,  I 
has  a  continuing  right  to  expect 
:ovemment6  to  reform  their  own 
-raising  systems,  at  the  same 
at  we  develop  Federal  programs 
of  revfcnue  sharing  with  these  local  gov- 
enim(  nts. 

A  V  iriety  of  factors  suggest  the  need 
for  a  Federal  program  of  incentives  to 
local   >roperty  tax  relief  and  reform: 

Th<  failure  of  most  existing  State  re- 
lief p  ograms  to  provide  sufficient  levels 
of  rel  Bf  for  all  low-lnoome  homeowners. 

Th(  failure  of  many  State  programs  to 
incluc  e  low-income  renters. 

The  continuing,  urgent  need  for  re- 
form )f  local  property  taxation  systems. 

The  need  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment >f  stronger  State  and  local  revenue 
systen  s  and  thus  to  strengthen  the  fed- 
eral s  stem  by  improving  intergovem- 
menta    revenue -raising  relationships. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  introducing 
today,  with  Senator  Muskie,  a  bill  to 
provld  (  a  system  of  Federal  Incentives  to 
State  relief  and  reform  programs.  This 
bill  is  based  on  a  bill  I  introduced  on 
October  9  of  last  year  with  the  cospon- 
sorshi]  I  of  Senators  Mathias,  Humphrey, 
Paciok  odd,  Ribicoff.  Hatfield,  Mondale, 
and  S:  bvenson. 

The  bill  creates  an  Office  of  Property 
Tax  R  (lief  and  Reform  In  the  Treasury 
Depan  ment.  The  Office  would: 

Assl  t  States  which  adopt  programs  of 
proper  y  tax  relief  geared  to  help  low- 
Income  taxpayers,  by  paying  half  the  re- 
lief pipvided  by  qualifying  State  pro- 
grams |ip  to  a  limit  of  $6  for  every  State 
resident.  To  qualify  for  Federal  cost- 
sharlni:.  State  programs  would  have  to 
offer  n  lief  In  the  form  of  cash  payments, 
tax  ere  ilts  or  refunds  to  homeowners  and 
renten ,  regardless  of  age.  The  State  re- 
lief pr(  gram  would  rebate  the  excess  of 
proper  y  taxes  on  a  principal  place  of 
reslder  ce  when  the  excess  was  over  3 
pereen  of  household  Incomes  up  to 
$3,000,  over  4  percent  on  household  in- 
comes up  to  $7,000,  over  5  percent  on 
household  incomes  up  to  $10,000.  and 
over  6  bercent  on  Incomes  up  to  $15,000. 
States  would  have  flexibility  in  setting 
the  rel  itionshlp  between  rent  and  prop- 
erty ta  ;es.  Property  taxes  for  renters,  de- 
pendln  ;  on  local  circumstances,  would  be 
compu  Bd  at  between  15  and  30  percent  of 
rent,  a  ates  receiving  Federal  funds  for 
theta*  n  ief  programs  would  lose  half  that 
suppor  in  the  third  year  of  the  program 
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and  aU  of  it  in  the  fourth  year,  if  they 
failed  to  adopt  the  property  tax  adminis- 
tration reforms  set  out  in  titles  IV  and  V 
of  the  bill. 

Administer,  under  title  IV,  a  mixed 
program  of  interest-free  loans  and 
grants — to  match  up  to  60  percent  of  the 
cost  of  State  programs — to  encourage  re- 
forms of  State  property  tax  administra- 
tion. The  programs  would  be  available  to 
all  States  that  qualify  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  they  participated  In  the 
relief  program. 

However,  to  qualify  for  assistance. 
State  programs  would  have  to  provide 
for  annual  assessment-sales  ratio  stud- 
ies of  residential,  commercial,  and  indus- 
trial property  and  vacant  land  in  the 
State's  taxing  jurisdictions.  They  would 
also  provide  that  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  assessed  and  actual  market 
value  of  any  one  piece  of  property  be  no 
more  than  10  percent  higher  or  lower 
than  the  average  sales-assessment  ratio 
in  any  tax  jurisdiction.  An  assessment- 
sales  ratio  is  the  ratio  derived  by  divid- 
ing the  assessed  value  of  a  piece  of  prop- 
erty by  the  market  price  of  that  property. 

State  programs  would  also  have  to  as- 
sure wide  distribution  of  such  assess- 
ment-sales ratio  studies  and  key  the  in- 
formation obtained  from  them  to  every 
taxpayer's  bill  in  such  a  way  that  he  will 
know  his  assessment  In  relation  to  the 
value  of  his  property,  and  how  that  rela- 
tionship matches  the  standard  ratios  for 
all  classes  of  property  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion where  his  property  Is  located.  For 
example,  If  a  tajcpayer's  property  Is  as- 
sessed at  45  percent  of  value,  he  will  be 
able  to  check  whether  his  neighbor's,  or 
others  who  own  similar  property,  are 
assessed  as  much  as  he  Is. 

State  programs  would  also  have  to 
guarantee  quick  and  easy  procedures  for 
appealing  assessments  and  automatically 
readjusting  those  which  are  10  percent 
greater  or  lesser  than  the  average  for 
similar  properties  in  the  jurisdiction. 
Within  2  years  of  implementing  a  quali- 
fying program  embodying  such  reforms. 
States  would  also  be  required  to  assess 
and  fully  disclose  all  tax-exempt  prop- 
erties and  piiblish  calculations  showing 
the  amounts  of  property  tax  revenue  lost 
in  each  jurisdiction  because  of  such 
exemptions. 

Make,  under  title  V.  interest-free 
loans,  but  not  grants,  for  State  programs 
to  provide  professional  certification  of 
assessing  and  appraising  officials.  Such 
State  programs  must  provide  for  train- 
ing for  such  officials  and  contribute  to 
the  costs  of  instruction — and  of  salary 
Improvemraits  based  on  higher  levels  of 
skill.  They  must  also  provide  for  com- 
pilation of  tax  maps  of  all  jurisdictions 
and  they  must  determine  the  degree  to 
which  taxes  are  uniformly  assessed. 

Assist  States  in  conducting  their  as- 
sessment-sales ratio  studies  by  providing 
the  States  with  better  access  to  infor- 
mation gathered  by  Federal  agencies, 
such  as  the  Census  Bureau,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  the  Defense  Department;  by 
standardizing  State  and  Federal  Infor- 
mation-gathering procedures  about 
property  values  and  by  making  Federal 
or  outside  personnel  available  to  the 


States  for  the  appraisal  of  industrial 
properties  worth  over  $1  million.  The  Of- 
fice would  be  authorized  $5  million  a  year 
to  conduct  with  interested  States  experi- 
mental programs  in  property  tax  admin- 
istration such  as  an  experiment  In  slte- 
value  taxation.  The  Office  would  also 
help  Interested  States  develop  land- use 
plans  and  would,  on  its  own,  be  required 
to  inventory  Federal  property  now  ex- 
empt from  State  and  local  property  taxa- 
tion and  recommend  to  Congress  legls- 
latlcm  to  correct  any  harmful  effects  of 
such  exemptlwis,  thereby  updating  the 
1968  Douglas  Commission  study. 

I  believe  my  bill  Is  a  creative  and 
thorough  approach  to  providing  Federal 
assistance  for  solution  of  a  major  local 
problem.  It  can  be  argued  that  property 
taxation  is  intrinsicaJly  a  local  matter 
and  that  local  governments  should  be 
allowed  to  solve  their  problems  for  them- 
selves. I  deeply  respect  this  viewpoint. 
However,  I  think  It  Is  possible  to  design, 
as  we  have  tried  to  do,  a  Federal  pro- 
gram that  relies  on  the  States  to  act  as 
the  agents  of  change  and  reform,  with 
Federal  encouragement  and  within  Fed- 
eral guidelines. 

The  property  tax  Is  imder  Increasing 
attack  from  many  quarters  as  costs  of 
public  services  Increase.  Relief  for  cer- 
tain property  owners,  most  psuHcularly 
the  elderly  Is  necessary.  Reforming  the 
property  tax  can.  In  my  view,  do  a  great 
deal  to  reduce  Inequitably  high  rates  for 
many  people,  and  raise  them  for  those 
who  are  unfairly  exempted  or  imder- 
assessed. 

My  bill  encourages  both  objectives. 
Through  the  program  of  matching 
grants  It  provides  an  incentive  to  States 
to  develop  adequate  property  tax  relief 
programs  for  all  low-income  homeowners 
and  renters.  Yet  It  provides  a  strong  in- 
centive for  reform  by  making  these 
grants  conditional  on  Implementation — 
within  4  years — of  specified  property  tax 
reforms.  These  reforms  have  been  care- 
fuUy  considered  and  well  studied.  They 
are  in  measure  based  aa  work  of  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovenunental 
Relatl(»is  which  has  studied  the  proo- 
erty  tax  systems  of  the  States  for  at  least 
a  decade.  These  reforms  themselves 
should  do  a  great  deal  to  alleviate  the 
concerns  of  people  who  are  now  so  angry 
over  glaringly  unfair  assessments,  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  access  to  informa- 
tion about  their  taxes,  and  of  appealing 
unfair  assessments  on  their  homes. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  the  programs  of 
grants  and  Interest-free  loans  provided 
in  titles  IV  and  V  are  an  appropriate  en- 
coiuagement  to  the  States  to  improve 
their  property  taxation  systems  whether 
they  adopt  relief  programs  or  not.  As  the 
recent  report  of  the  Subconunittee  on 
Intergovemm«ital  Relations  on  prop- 
erty taxation  in  the  States  showed,  prop- 
erty tax  adminlstraticm  in  all  States  must 
be  Improved.  In  my  own  State  of  Elinois 
important  steps  have  been  taken  to  up- 
grade assessment  practices.  Illinois 
adopted  last  year  a  relief  program  that 
should  do  much  to  assist  the  poor  home- 
owner and  renter.  Nonetheless  the  prop- 
erty tax  problem  remains  a  serious  one 
in  Illinois,  as  it  is  In  the  vast  majority 
of  other  States.  This  bill  is  an  effort  to 
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encourage  both  relief  and  reform  In  all 
the  States.  I  think  It  Is  a  respons  ble  re- 
sponse to  this  extremely  Importanjt  prob- 
lem.. 

\\  ExHiBrr  1 

S.  1356 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ant  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  Sates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  thla 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Property  fax  Re- 
lief and  Reform  Act  of  1973." 

TITLE  I— FINDINOa  AND  PURPLES 
riMOINCS 

SacL  101.  The  Coogresa  finds  that — 

(1)  It  la  necessary  to  strengthen  the  rev- 
enue-raising systems  of  State  and  lotal  gov- 
ernments In  order  to  preserve  a  strciig  Fed- 
eral system  of  government;  | 

(2)  real  property  taxes,  an  essentuil  source 
of  revenue  to  State  and  local  governments, 
often  place  a  heavy  burden  on  Inctlvlduals 
with  low-  and  moderate -Incomes  a|nd  this 
burden  Is  particularly  heavy  for  low|-lncome 
elderly  individuals; 

(3)  a  Federal  program  designed  to  bromote 
relief  from  the  burden  of  real  property  taxes 
should  apply  to  those  Individuals  Who  are 
most  heavily  burdened  by  such  taxesj 

(4)  the  poor  and  uneven  admln^tration 
of  real  property  tax  laws  dlmlnlshtes  their 
effectiveness  as  means  of  raising  revenue  and 
causes  resentment  among  taxpayers;! 

(5)  reform  of  administration  of  broperty 
tax  laws  can  be  expected  to  Increase  the  yield 
to  State  and  local  governments  from  that 
tax  and  Insure  that  Its  burdens  \^uld  be 
more  fairly  shared  by  all  taxpayers^  and 

(6)  a  Federal  program  designed  tol encour- 
age the  States  to  provide  property  tkx  relief 
for  those  upon  whom  the  property  iax  bur- 
den rests  more  heavily  must  also  eacoiirage 
significant  reforms  In  the  admlnlsH-'" 
the  property  tax  laws. 

PTTSPOSKS 

Sbc.  102.  The  purposes  of  this  Act 
(1)   to  provide  for  property  tax  i 
thoae  persons  upon  whom  real  propel 
place  the  heaviest  burden;  i 

(3)  to  strengthen  the  ability  of  State  and 
local  governments  to  raise  their  own  reve- 
nues, and  strengthen  the  Federal  sjjstem  by 
Improving  the  Intergovernmental  tevenue- 
ralslng  relatlonishlp  within  that  system; 

(3)  to  Improve  the  coordination  and  coop- 
eration among  all  levels  of  govemnient  and 
to  provide  technical  assistance  to  state  and 
local  governments  In  the  admlnlst4atlon  of 
their  property  tax  laws;  ! 

(4)  to  encourage  the  reform  of  th#  admin- 
istration of  such  laws  and  to  establish  Fed- 
eral outlines  for  their  fair  and  cqmpetent 
administration; 

(5)  to  promote  coordination  of  property 
tax  reforms  with  the  development  li  all  the 
States  of  sound  land  use  policies  for  the  pro- 
tection of  scarce  natural  resources  and  the 
coherent  growth  of  urban  areas;  and 

(6)  to  Increase  the  responslvenes*  of  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels  by  providing  liaxpayers 
tail  Information  on  the  assessments  of  all 
lands  within  their  State  and  locality. 

Sec.  103.  As  used  In  this  Act,  theterm — 

(1)  "Office"  means  the  Office  of  Property 

Tax  Relief   and   Reform  establlshfld   under 

title  n: 

(3)  "Director"  means  the  Dlrectcr  of  the 
Office,  or  his  delegate; 

(3)  "State"  means  each  of  th<  United 
States  and  the  District  of  ColumbU;  and 

(4)  "Assessment-sales   ratio"    mcians   the 
assessed  value  of  a  piece  of  property ,  divided 
by  the  market  price  of  that  propert^ 
TTTLB    n — THE    OFFICE    OF    PRDPERTY 
•  TAX  RELIEF  AND  RKFORK  [ 

KSTABLJSRMXNT 

Src.  201.  (a)  There  Is  establlshei  within 
the  Department  of  the  Treas\iry  an  office  to 
be  known  as  the  Office  of  Property  T  &x  Relief 


atlon  of 


^llef  for 
taxes 


and  Reform  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"Office").  The  Office  shall  administer  the 
real  property  tax  relief  and  reform  programs 
established  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Office  shall  be  headed  by  a  Direc- 
tor, who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President. 
The  Director  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
exercise  of  all  the  fiinctlons  of  the  Office, 
and  shall  have  authority  and  control  over 
all  activities  and  personnel  of  the  Office. 
There  shall  be  In  the  Office  a  Deputy  Director 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President.  The 
Deputy  Director  shall  perform  such  func- 
tions as  the  Director  may  prescribe  and  shall 
act  as  Director  during  the  absence  or  dis- 
ability of  the  Director,  or  In  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  in  that  Office. 

ruNcnoNs 

Sxc.  202.  (a)  The  Office  shall — 

(1)  administer  the  property  tax  relief  and 
reform  programs  established  under  this  Act. 

(2)  strengthen  the  relationships  and  co- 
ordination among  the  Federal,  State  and 
local  governments  In  order  to  encourage 
State  and  local  governments  to  develop,  and 
Federal  agencies  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  compatible  fiscal  and  administrative  sys- 
tems of  property  taxation. 

(4)  act  as  a  clearinghouse  of  Information 
for  State  and  local  governments  with  respect 
to  the  various  programs  and  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  may  affect  the 
administration  of  property   taxes. 

(5)  provide  technical  and  training  assist- 
ance to  States  under  title  VI; 

(6)  provide  qther  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments,  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  and  consult  regularly  with 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations; 

(7)  provide  financial  assistance  for  special 
experimental  programs  In  the  administration 
of  property  tax  laws; 

(8)  evaluate  all  Federal  efforts  In  the 
areas  of  property  tax  relief  and  reform;  and 

(9)  review  Federal  laws  applicable  to,  or 
having  an  effect  on  property  taxes. 

AOMUnSTRATIVZ    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Director  shcQl  make  an- 
nual reports  and  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President,  including  rec- 
ommendations for  additional  legislation,  be- 
ginning on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(b)  Upon  request  made  by  the  Director, 
each  agency  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  Its  services, 
equipment,  personnel,  facilities,  and  infor- 
mation (including  suggestions,  estimates 
and  statistics)  available  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent practicable  to  the  Office. 

COMPZKSATION    OF   DIRECTOa    AND    DXPTJTT 
OIRECTOB 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  6315  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(98)  Director,  Office  of  Property  Tax  Re- 
lief and  Reform." 

(b)  Section  6316  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(132)  Deputy  Ettrector,  Office  of  Property 
Tax  Relief  and  Reform." 

TITLE  ni— REAL  PROPERTY  TAX  RELIEF 
FOR  LOW-INCOME  INDIVIDUALS 

GRANTS    TO    STATES 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Office  is  authorized  to  pay 
to  each  State  which  operates  a  qualified  pro- 
gram of  real  property  tax  relief  an  amount 
equal  to 

(1)  one -half  of  the  cost  of  that  program 
(other  than  administrative  costs)  to  the 
State;  but  not  to  exceed 

(2)  6  dollars  multiplied  by  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"qualified  program  of  real  property  tax  reller' 
means  any  such  program  which  the  Director 
determines  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
title. 


FBOCaAM   REQXTIRKMXNTS 

Sxc.  302.  (a)  The  Director  shall  determine 
that  a  State  program  of  real  property  tax 
relief  meets  the  reqtilrements  of  this  title  If 
that  program  provides  relief  to  both  home- 
owners and  renters  of  residential  property 
(Including  apartments)  which  meets  the 
minimitm  standards  set  forth  In  subsections 
(b)  andl(c). 

(b)  I^  order  to  meet  the  minimum  stand- 
ards of  real  property  tax  relief  for  Individuals 
who  own  or  are  piirchaslng  their  principal 
place  of  residence  a  State  m\ist  provide,  by 
way  of  cash  payments,  tax  credits,  tax  re- 
funds, or  otherwise,  relief  from  real  prop- 
erty taxes  In  an  amovmt  equal  to  the  lesser 
of— 

(1)  an  amount  determined  by  the  State, 
but  not  more  than  $600  per  year;  or 

(3)  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  by 
which  the  total  real  property  taxes  the  tax- 
payer pays  on  his  principal  place  of  residence 
for  the  taxable  year  exceeds  a  percentage 
(determined  under  subsection  (d) )  of  his 
household  Income  for  that  year. 

(c)  In  order  to  meet  the  minimum  stand- 
ards of  real  property  tax  relief  for  Individuals 
who  rent  their  principal  place  of  residence, 
a  State  must  provide,  by  way  of  cash  pay- 
ments, tax  credits,  tax  refunds,  or  otherwise, 
relief  from  real  property  taxes  In  an  amount 
equal  to  the  lesser  of — 

(1)  an  amount  determined  by  the  State, 
but  not  more  than  (500  per  year;  or 

(2)  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  by 
which  a  percentage  of  the  rent  the  taxpayer 
pays  during  his  taxable  year  for  his  principal 
place  of  residence,  determined  by  the  State 
but  not  lees  than  16  percent  and  not  more 
than  30  percent,  exceeds  a  percentage  (deter- 
mined vmder  subsection  (d) )  of  his  house- 
hold Income  for  that  year. 

(d)  The  percentage  required  under  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  to  be  determined  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  the  percentage  speci- 
fied In  the  following  table: 

If  the  household  the  percentage 

Income  Is —  Is — 

not  more  than  $3,000 3.0 

more  than  $3,000  but 

not  more  than  $6,999 4.0 

more  than  $7,000  but 

not  more  than  $9,999 6.0 

more  than  $10,000  but 

not  more  than  $14,000 6.0 

(e)  For  purpoees  of  this  section,  the  term 
(1)  "household  Income"  means  the  aggregate 
ann\ial  Income  of  all  the  members  of  the 
taxpayer's  hotisehold  (including  the  tax- 
payer) .  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence the  term  "Income"  means — 

(A)  wages,  salary,  or  other  compensation 
for  services; 

(B)  any  payments  received  as  an  annuity, 
pension,  retirement,  or  disability  benefit  (In- 
cluding veterans'  comp>ensatlon  and  pen- 
sions, workmen's  compensation  pajrments, 
monthly  insurance  payments  under  Title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  railroad  retire- 
ment annuities  and  pensions  and  benefits 
under  any  Federal  or  State  unemployment 
compensation  law) ; 

(C)  prtzes  and  awards; 

(D)  guts  (cash  or  otherwise),  support 
and  alimony  payments;  and 

(E)  rents,  dividends.  Interest,  royalties, 
and  such  other  cash  receipts  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  by  regulation  prescribe; 

(2)  "rent"  means  consideration  paid  under 
a  lease,  whether  written  or  oral  and  regard- 
less of  duration,  solely  for  the  right  to  occupy 
a  dwelling  house  (Including  an  apartment), 
exclusive  of  charges  for  (or  any  part  of  the 
rental  fee  attributable  to)  utilities,  services, 
fumitvire,  furnishings  or  personal  property 
appliances  furnished  by  the  landlord  as  part 
of  the  lease  agreement,  whether  expressly 
set  out  m  the  rental  agreement  or  not;  and 

(3)  "household"  means  the  members  of  a 
family  (and  anyone  dwelling  during  the  tax- 
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CONDITIONS 

No  pajTnent  shall  be  made  under 
I    except  upon   application   made 
containing  such   information  as 
r  may   require,   and  each   State 
any   payment   under  that   section 
to  provide  the  Director  with  such 
Information,  reports,  and  sissur- 
may  require,  consistent  with  the 
this  Act.  Payments  may  be  made 
section   in   advance,   by   Install- 
otherwise   as   <iet«rmln?d   by   the 


RSDUC  nON  AND  TERMINATION :  NOTICE 


(a)    The  Director  shall  reduce  by 

;he   amount   of   the   payments   to 

Itate  would  otherwise  be  entitled 

seilon   301    during   the   fourth    year 

receives  payments  under, this  title 

Director  determines  that  the  State 

subsAntlally  Implemented  the  reforms 

compfied  with  the  guidelines  of  title  IV 

No  payments  shall  be  made  to  any 

It  has  received  payments  under 
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LIMITATIONS 

No  amount  shall  be  paid  under 
to  any  State  as  reimbursement 
of  any  program  of  real  prc^- 
llef  attributable  to — 

of  property  tax  relief  furnished 
to  any  taxpayer  whose  house- 
exceeds  $14,999  for  the  taxable 


of  property   tax  relief  fur- 
State  to  more  than  one  mem- 


administ]  itlve 
avoid  the 

TrrLE 

ADMII^STRATTON ; 
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Director  shall  notify  each  State 

have  Its  payments  under  this  title 

terminated  under  the  provisions 

a)   of  that  reduction  or  ter- 

not  later  than   1   year  before  the 

or   termination    takes   effect,   to- 

information  as  to  what  chtmges 

Itate's   real    property   tax   laws   or 

practices   must  be  made   to 

reduction  or  termination. 

— REFORM   OF   PROPERTY   TAX 

disclosure,    ac- 
lnd  appeal 

or    REFORM   GRANT    AND 
LOAN    PROGRAM 

(a)   In  order  to  encourage  States 
property  taxpayers  complete  and 
data  about  property  ap- 
assessments  and  to  provide  swift 
means  of  appealing  such 
and  assessments  and  to  provide  for 
and  fullest  understanding  of  the 
property  in  the  States  now  fully 
exempt  from  taxation,  the  Of- 
authorized  to  administer  pro- 
grants  and  Interest-free  loans  to 
which  meet  the  requirements 
e. 

grants  established  under  this  title 
administered  so  that  the  Federal 
on  does  not  exceed  60  percent  of 
cost  of  a  program  in  any  State. 

ION    OF    ASSESSMENT-SALES    RATIOS 

(a)   In  order  to  meet  the  requlre- 

thls  title,  a  State  program  shall  col- 

:ause  to  be  published  not  less  fre- 

annually,   the   assessment-sales 

ach  taxing  Jurisdiction  within  that 
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(4)  vacant  land;  and 

(6)  such  other  classes  of  properties  as 
may  be  recognized  by  the  taxing  Jurisdictions. 

(b)  In  determining  the  assessment-sales 
ratio  of  any  property.  State  regulations  shall 
be  based  on  the  best  existing  practice.  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  actual  sales 
wherever  practical,  and  shall  be,  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  in  conformity  with  the 
standards  used  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
in  Its  complications  of  the  census  of  govern- 
ments. 

TAXPAYER  APPEALS 

Sec.  403.  (a)  In  order  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  title,  a  State  program  shaU — 

(1)  provide  that  all  real  property  within 
a  taxing  jurisdiction  be  so  assessed  that  the 
assessment-sales  ratio  of  any  particular  piece 
of  real  property,  stated  as  a  percentage,  Is 
not  more  than  10  percentage  points  greater 
or  lower  than  the  average  assessment-sales 
ratio  for  all  properties  within  the  taxmg  Ju- 
risdiction required  by  State  law  to  be  uni- 
formly assessed; 

(2)  provide  for  the  notification  of  each 
real  property  taxpayer,  not  later  than  60  days 
before  the  final  date  for  appeals  or  the  date 
on  which  pajTnent  of  the  real  property  tax 
on  that  property  Is  due.  whichever  is  earlier, 
of  the  average  assessment-sales  ratios  for 
each  clas:;  of  real  prc^erty  and  for  all  such 
classes  taken  as  a  whole  within  the  taxing 
jurisdiction  in  which  his  property  Is  located, 
the  assessed  value  of  his  prop)erty,  and  the 
market  value  placed  on  his  property  for 
purposes  of  the  assessment;  and 

(3)  provide  a  means  by  which  a  real  prop- 
erty taxpayer  can  quickly  and  easily  appeal 
the  assessed  value  or  the  assessment  rate  of 
property  within  his  taxing  Jurisdiction. 

(b)  A  real  property  assessment  appeal  pro- 
cedure shall  not  be  considered  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  paragraph  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  unless  it  provides  for  the  automatic 
reassessment  of  any  property  which,  on  the 
basis  of  the  market  price  established  by  the 
taxpayer  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  officer  or 
body  to  which  the  appeal  may  be  taken.  Is 
shown  to  be  assessed  at  an  assessment-sales 
ratio  which  fails  to  meet  the  requirement  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a). 

PUBLIC  ACCESS  TO  REAL  PROPERTY  TAX  DATA 

Sec.  404.  In  order  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  title,  a  State  program  shall  provide — 

(1)  for  the  publication  in  a  newspaper  of 
general  circulation  within  each  taxing  juris- 
diction and  through  other  suitable  means  of 
the  results  of  any  assessment-sales  ratio 
study  made  of  real  prt^)erty  located  In  that 
taxing  Jurisdiction;  and 

(2)  that  records  containing  assessed  val- 
uation and  market  price  of  all  property  lo- 
cated within  a  political  subdivision  of  the 
State  be  kept  in  a  public  building  convenient 
to  residents  of  that  political  subdivision  and 
that  records  be  indexed  according  to  address 
of  the  property  and  the  name  of  the  owner 
of  the  property  and  be  available  for  public 
inspection  and  copymg  at  reasonable  hours 
and  at  lowest  possible  cost  to  anyone  wishing 
to  copy  any  such  record. 

TAX-EXEMPT  PROPERTY 

Sec  406.  (a)  In  order  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  title,  a  State  program  shall 
provide  for — 

(1)  the  assessment  and  separate  public 
listing  of  all  tax-exempt  real  property,  and 
the  disclosure  of  the  assessment  of  any 
such  property  to  the  public  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  assessment  of  other  real  prop- 
erty is  made  available  to  the  public; 

(2)  the  publication  in  the  State  budget 
and  by  each  taxing  jurisdiction  In  a  news- 
paper of  general  circulation  within  it  of  the 
aggregate  assessments  of  all  tax-exempt  prop- 
erty located  in  the  State  and  in  the  taxing 
Jvirlsdictlon  and  the  amount  of  any  revenue 
loss  attributable  to  the  exemption  from  real 
property  tax  of  such  property. 

(b)  In  the  administration  of  this  title,  the 


Director   may    waive    the   requirements   of 

subsection  (a)  for  not  to  exceed  3  years  In 

the  case  of  any  State. 

TITLE  V — REFORM  OF  PROPERTST  TAX 
ADMINISTRATION;  UNIFORM  ASSESS- 
MENT PRACnCE 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  LOAN  PROGRA1C8 

Sec.  501.  In  order  to  encourage  States  to 
Improve  the  professional  qualifications  of 
property  appraising  and  assessing  officials, 
to  bring  records  of  real  property  ownership 
and  value  up  to  date  and  to  improve  the 
quality  and  efficiency  of  assessments  of  per- 
sonal property,  the  Office  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  administer  programs  of  interest-free  loans 
to  State  programs  which  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  title. 

UNIFORM  ASSESSMENT  OUIDELINXS 

Sbc.  502.  In  (Wder  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  title,  a  State  program  shall  provide 
for— 

( 1 )  the  certification  by  a  State  supervisory 
agency  of  professionally  qualified  State  and 
local  officials  for  assessing  and  appraising 
property; 

(2)  training  such  officials  and  for  making 
supplementary  payments  to  taxing  jurisdic- 
tions to  cover  the  cost  of  training  and  pay- 
ing certified  appraisal  and  assessment  per- 
sonnel; 

(3)  the  sharing  of  the  cost  of  certified 
appraisal  and  assessment  personnel  by  tax- 
ing Jurisdictions  which  lack  the  resources 
to  maintain  such  personnel  separately; 

(4)  the  compiling  of  maps  of  taxing  J\iris- 
dlctions  to  disclose  the  location  of  all  parcels 
of  property  and  any  Improvements  on  such 
property  within  the  taxing  Jurisdictions, 
along  with  convenient  methods  of  identify- 
ing the  ownership  and  use  of  such  property 
and  improvements; 

(5)  the  determination  by  a  State  super- 
vislory  agency  of  (A)  the  degree  to  which 
State  taxes  on  residential  personal  prc^rty, 
commercial  inventories,  farm  personal  prop- 
erty, personal  holdings  of  bank  deposits,  and 
securities  and  other  financial  assets  are  uni- 
formly enforced  and  (B)  the  cost  of  admin- 
istering such  taxes  relative  to  present  and 
potential  revenues  raised  by  them;  and 

(6)  such  other  assessment  improvement 
activities  as  the  State  and  the  Director  shall 
determine  to  be  worthwhile. 

TITLE      VI— FEDERAL      ASSISTANCE      TO 
TRAININO  AND  TECHNICAL  PROGRAMS 

TRAINING     AND     INTERCHANGING     PERSONNEL 

Sec.  601.  The  Office  shall  provide  assist- 
ance to  the  States  for  the  training  of  real 
property  tax  assessment  and  i^praisal  per- 
sonnel, including,  but  not  limited  to,  ar- 
ranging for  the  training  of  such  personnel 
under  the  Integovernmental  Personnel  Act 
of  1970. 

ADDITIONAL    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  602.  (a)  The  Office  shall  provide  addi- 
tional assistance  to  the  States  in  undertak- 
ing assessments-sales  ratio  studies  required 
under  title  rv,  by — 

(1)  assisting  States  in  obtaining  assess- 
ment appraisal  data  now  collected  by  other 
Federal  agencies,  together  with  such  addi- 
tional Information  as  may  be  requested  by 
the  States  In  improving  their  assessment 
programs;  and 

(2)  appraising  or  arranging  for  the  ap- 
praisal of  industrial  property  the  market 
value  of  which  Is  in  excess  of  $1,000,000,  upon 
request  of  any  State. 

(b)  The  Office  shall  develop.  Jointly  with 
Interested  States,  and  provide  grants  for,  spe- 
cial experimental  programs,  such  as  site- 
value  taxation,  to  Improve  the  administra- 
tion of  property  tax  laws.  The  aggregate 
amount  of  grants  made  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  exceed  $5,000,000  during  any 
fiscal  year. 

(c)  The  Office  shall  develop  Jointly  with 
the  States  and  other  concerned  Federal  agen- 
cies programs  for  presentation  to  the  State 
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legislature  (or  to  the  Congress  In  the  case 
of  the  District  of  Columbia)  coitalning  de- 
tailed plans  to  coordinate  State  aind  local  real 
property  tax  policy  with  the  requirements  of 
sound  land  use  planning  and  to  promote  co- 
herent urban  growth  and  the  jrotectlon  of 
•(j&rce  natural  resources. 

(d)  The  Office  shall  conduct  a  survey  of  all 
-  Federal  property  exempt  from  St  vte  and  local 
property  taxes  and  of  the  effect  of  such  ex- 
emptions on  State  and  local  tax  bases  and 
shall,  within  18  months  after  th(!  date  of  the 
eaactment  of  this  Act)- submit  tbe  survey  to 
the  States  and  Congress  along  With  recom- 
mendations to  correct  any  effect^  of  such  ex- 
emptions It  determines  to  be  harmful. 

r-LE    vn— MISCKLLANEOUa:     CONDI- 
TIONS  OP   GRANTS    AND   LOANS 
Skc.  701.   (a)   No  payment  slJaU  be  made 
under  tlUe  m.  IV,  V.  or  VI  except  upon  ap- 
plication made  by  a  State  containing  such 
information  as  the  Director  may] require,  and 
each  State  receiving  any  payment  under  this 
Act  shall  agree  to  provide  the  Director,  with 
such  additional  Information,  repbrts,  and  as- 
surances as  he  may  require,  ooaslstent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Payments  may  be 
iqade  under  this  Act  In  advance,  by  install- 
ment, or  otherwise  as  determine^  by  the  Di- 
rector. ' 
"  (b)  Mass  appraisal  firms.          I 

(1)  The  Director  shall  establlAh  standards 
for  the  qualification  of  firms  enasged  in  pro- 
viding property  appraisal  services  to  State 
and  local  governments,  and  shalp  certify  any 
such   firm   which   meets   those  jstandards. 

(2)  No  State  or  local  gover^iment  shall 
receive  any  assistance  under  thl^  Act  during 
any  year  In  which  It  utilized  ithe  services 
of  a  firm  engaged  In  providing  prc^erty 
appraisal  services  to  such  governments  for 
the  purpose  of  appraising  property  within  its 
Jurisdiction  unless  that  fUm  is  certified  by 
the  Director.  I 

(3)  No  firm  certified  under  siibsectlon  (2) 
shall  have  its  certification  revelted  by  the 
Director  except  after  an  opportunity  for 
bearing.  | 

i        GKNKBAL  ATTTHORIZATION  OF  APPRbPRIATIONS 

Sec.  702.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Office  such  iums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  I  (other  than 
title  m  and  other  than  the  grjp*  *'*<*  ic»ri 
programs  authorized  by  titles  IT  and  V)  for 
the  fis<»l  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for 
each  of  the  succeeding  9  fiscal  tears. 

(b)    tiiere   are    authorized   to   be   appro- 

i       prlated  to  the  Office  such  sumk  as  may  be 

nec^sary  to  carry  out  the  provltlons  of  title 

iri^or  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtine  30.  1974, 

and  for  each  of  the  succeeding  i  fiscal  yetirs. 

ip)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to^he  Office  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  grant  program  authorized  i  by  title  rv 
$16,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  I  year  ending 
June  30.  1975,  and  tae.OOO.OOO  ^or  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976. 

I  KSTABUSHICXNT  OF  LOAM  : 

Skc.  703.  There  Is  established  in  the  Treas- 
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ury  ^f  the  United  States  an  Jlntergovem- 
mental  Relations  Loan  Fund  foe  the  purpose 
of  making  loans  under  title  ly  and  title  V 
of  this  Act.  There  are  authorlze<^  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Fund  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  lokn  programs 
aUlthorlzed  under  such  tltlas.  Amounts 
afcroprlated  to  the  Fund  shall  yemaln  avail- 
able without  fiscal  year  limitation  until 
June  30,  1983.  The  Fund  shall  be  credited 
with  any  amounts  appropriated  to  It  and 
any  amounts  repaid  under  any  tuch  program 
by  any  State  government  to  which  any  loan 
Is  ijiade   under  that  program.' 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  Pres  dMit.  I  am 
pjiased  to  join  with  Senaton ;  Psrct  and 
SKiE  in  introducing  the  iToperty  Tax 
lef  and  Reform  Act  of  19t3. 


No  one  likes  taxes,  but  the  one  most 
disliked  of  all  is  the  property  tax,  be- 
cause it  is  unfair.  What  was  originally 
designed  to  be  a  general  tax  on  wealth 
has  now  become  an  oppressive  burden  on 
private  homeowners  of  all  economic 
classes. 

Recent  studies  have  shown  that  the 
homeowner  often  pays  more  than  his 
fair  share.  Texas  law  students  revealed 
that  in  Houston,  commercial  properties 
were  assessed  at  only  13  percent  of  fair 
market  value,  while  residence  were  as- 
sessed at  32  percent.  A  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity study  showed  that  the  largest 
companies  operating  in  Appalachia  were 
grossly  imderassessed.  In  Gary,  Ind.,  a 
poor  city  fighting  for  survival.  United 
States  Steel's  property  was  underas- 
sessed by  as  much  as  $100  million. 

Homeowners  are  becoming  aware  that 
they  have  been  victimized.  For  years,  the 
thought  of  allowing  public  schools  to 
close  was  im thinkable.  Now  it  Is  common- 
place as  voters,  tired  of  an  unfair  sys- 
tem and  unable  to  absorb  more  increases, 
defeat  school  bonds  based  on  the  prop- 
erty tax.  Schools  in  Independence.  Mo.; 
Dajrton.  Ohio;  Kalamazoo,  Mich.;  and 
Chicago,  HI.,  have  all  closed  down  for  a 
day  and  even  weeks  due  to  a  lack  of 
funds. 

The  property  tax's  severest  impact  is 
on  the  poor  and  those  living  on  fixed  in- 
comes such  as  the  elderly.  Of  14  million 
Americans  earning  less  than  $5,000  a 
year,  over  10  million  pay  property  taxes 
in  excess  of  6  percent  of  their  total  In- 
comes. Close  to  70  percent  of  the  elderly 
own  homes,  but  only  half  had  incomes 
of  over  $5,000.  That  means  that  millions 
of  our  senior  citizens  are  finding  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  meet  their  tax  pay- 
ments and  are  being  forced  to  sell  their 
most  valuable  possession. 

Despite  the  uproar  about  the  proper- 
ty tax,  it  is  not  going  to  disappear.  It 
raises  over  $40  billion  for  our  schools 
and  local  governments  and  no  other  tax 
can  replace  it. 

The  property  tax  must,  therefore,  be 
reformed  and  made  more  equitable.  The 
States  and  localities  should  be  responsi- 
ble for  making  the  necessary  changes. 
but  the  Federal  Government  can  help. 
For  that  reswon  we  Introduce  today  the 
Property  Tax  Relief  and  Reform  Act  of 
1973. 

This  bUl  has  two  basic  purposes — to 
provide  inunediate  relief  for  those  home- 
owners and  renters  paj^ng  an  inordi- 
nately high  share  of  their  income  in 
property  taxes  and  to  provide  an  incen- 
tive to  State  and  local  governments  to 
reform  their  present  systems. 

Under  our  proposal,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  pay  half  the  relief  pro- 
vided by  qualifying  State  programs,  with 
a  limitation  based  on  a  State's  popula- 
tion. For  example  Connecticut  could  re- 
ceive as  much  as  $18  million.  To  qualify 
for  Federal  cost  sharing.  State  programs 
would  have  to  offer  relief  in  the  form  of 
cash  payments,  tax  credits  or  refunds  to 
homeowners  and  renters,  regardless  of 
age.  The  State  relief  program  would  re- 
bate the  excess  of  property  taxes  on  a 
principal  place  of  residence  when  the 
excess  was  over  3  percent  of  household 
incomes  up  to  $7,000.  over  5  percent  on 
household  incomes  up  to  $10,000.  and 


over  6  iiercent  on  incomes  up  to  $15,000. 
States  would  have  flexibility  tn  setting 
the  relationship  between  rent  and  prop- 
erty taxes,  computing  property  taxes  at 
between  15  and  30  percent  of  rent  de- 
pending on  local  circumstances. 

In  addition  a  program  of  interest-free 
loans  and  grants  would  be  available  to 
States  to  encourage  needed  property  tax 
reforms. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  will  act 
quickly  on  this  legislation  and  that  the 
States  will  take  advantage  of  it  to  help 
make  the  property  tax  fair  again. 


By  Mr.  CHILES: 

S.  1258.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Fort 
Zachary  Taylor  National  Historic  Site, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Introduce  a  bill  today  which 
would  establish  the  Fort  Zachary  Taylor 
National  Historic  Site  in  Key  West,  Fla. 
Congressman  Dante  Fascell  of  Florida 
set  the  wheels  In  motion  on  this  project 
during  the  closing  days  of  the  last  Con- 
gress. Last  fall  Congressman  Fascell, 
aware  that  the  38-acre  complex  had 
been  declared  excess  to  the  needs  of  the 
Navy,  urged  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  both  Houses  to 
approve  a  report  on  this  land  which  had 
been  submitted  to  them. 

The  Congressman  went  on  to  Introduce 
a  bill  to  name  the  fort  as  an  historic 
site  and  reintroduced  that  proposal  in 
the  93d  Congress.  I  am  anxious  to  get 
the  Senate's  approval  of  this  measure  as 
soon  as  possible  because  of  the  historical 
significance  of  the  fort. 

Construction  of  Fort  Taylor  began  in 
1845.  It  was  one  of  a  handful  of  forts 
held  in  southern  cities  by  northern 
troops  and  was  In  the  only  southern  city 
also  held  by  the  North.  As  you  may  know, 
Key  West  was  the  headquarters  for  the 
Gulf  Blockading  Squadron.  At  one  time, 
299  Confederate  blockading  ships  which 
had  been  captured  were  tied  up  in  the 
Key  West  harbor  under  the  guns  of  the 
fort.  And  many  of  those  same  guns  are 
still  there. 

Mr.  Howard  England,  a  civilian  em- 
ployee of  the  Naval  Station  at  Key  West, 
directed  an  archeological  excavation  In 
1968  and  found  a  treasure  of  Civil  War 
cannons  and  rifles  buried  in  the  case- 
ments of  the  fort.  Two  26.900-pound 
Parrott  rifles  which  used  a  300-pound 
projectile;  11  10-inch  Rodman  cannons 
and  an  8-inch  Coehom  siege  mortar 
weighing  945  pounds  were  discovered 
during  the  excavation — as  well  as  Key 
West's  first  plant  to  make  fresh  water 
from  sea  water. 

The  artifacts  remilning  at  Fort  Taylor 
are  especially  valuable  since  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  cannons  and  rifles  of  the 
Civil  War  period  were  either  taken  as 
souvenirs,  melted  for  their  metal,  or  just 
disappeared.  Mr.  England  believes  thit 
the  largest  collection  of  old  guns  of  any 
fort  In  the  country  rests  at  Fort  Taylor. 

The  move  to  name  the  fort  sis  an  his- 
torical site  has  been  hailed  by  historians. 
Those  familiar  with  the  excavation  be- 
ing done  there  feel  this  Is  a  worthwhile 
project  and  ought  to  be  continued.  They 
agree  that  the  fort  is  of  major  historic 
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interest  and  certainly  should  be  care- 
fully pr  tected  and  preserved  for  the 
benefit  o  the  public. 

A  verii  able  mine  of  early  19th  century 
ordnanc(  Is  buried  in  the  casements  at 
Fort  Ta:  lor.  If  the  site  is  made  psut  of 
the  Fede  ral  park  system  it  will  be  prop- 
erly pro  .ected  and  eventually  open  to 
the  publ :  as  a  tourist  attraction.  It  could 
eventual  y  serve,  in  fact,  as  a  central  hub 
for  Key  '  Vests  many  historical  locations. 

I  urge  ill  my  Senate  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  support  of  this  proposal  to 
establish  the  Fort  Zachary  Taylor  Na- 
tional H  storic  Site. 


B 


guished 
TORE,  a  I 


Mr.   PELL    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pastore)  : 

S.  126  L  A  blU  to  provide  that  daylight 
saving  t  aae  shall  be  observed  on  a  year- 
round  b  sis.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Comi  lerce. 

Mr.  P  injj.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
at  this  ti  me  for  myself  and  for  my-distin- 
senior  colleague  Senator  Pas- 
111  to  make  daylight  saving  time 
the  unlf I  rm  time  standard  for  the  United 
States  1 1  months  of  the  year. 

Under  present  law,  Mr.  President,  the 
people  c  I  the  United  States  under  day- 
light sa\  ing  time  enjoy  an  extra  hour  of 
daylight  in  the  evening  for  6  months 
of  the  s  ear — from  April  through  Octo- 
ber. 

There  are.  I  believe,  strong  and  com- 
pelling £  rguments  for  making  that  extra 
hour  of  daylight  available  in  the  late 
aftemoo  i  or  evening  during  the  winter 
months.  Among  the  benefits  that  can 
be  expec  «d  from  extending  daylight  sav- 
ing timet  to  12  months  of  the  year  are  a 
reductlo;  i  in  street  crime,  reduction  In 
the  rate  of  traffic  accidents,  and  an  eas- 
ing of  1  eak-hour  demands  on  limited 
electric    )ower  generating  capacity. 

The  E  3use  of  Representatives  of  the 
Rhode  l!  land  General  Assembly  recently 
adopted  i  resolution  urging  the  Congress 
to  enact  legislation  providing  for  a  12- 
month  (bservance  of  daylight  saving 
time.  I  th  ink  the  resolution,  introduced  In 
the  gene  ral  assembly  by  Representative 
Peter  C<  elho,  Is  an  excellent  summary 
of  the  ar  ruments  in  favor  of  year-around 
daylight  saving,  and  I  ask  that  the  text 
of  the  re  solution  and  the  text  of  my  bill 
be  prints  d  In  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  r  ly  remarks. 

Obvioi  sly,  Mr.  President,  there  are  a 
definite  ind  limited  number  of  hours  of 
daylight  in  any  given  day.  And  there  is 
nothing  hat  the  Congress  or  anyone  else 
can  do  Id  increase  the  number  of  day- 
light hoi  rs. 

What  we  can  do  is  arrange  our  time 
standarc  b  so  that  the  people  of  the 
Nation  c  -in  make  maximum,  most  effec- 
tive, End  enjoyable  use  of  the  limited  day- 
light pro  /ided  by  nature.  We  have  recog- 
nized th ;  clear  advantages  of  doing  so 
during  t  le  siunmer  months,  when  nature 
Is  rdati  rely  generous  with  daylight.  I 
suggest  1 ;  is  entirely  reasonable  to  do  the 
same  du  ing  the  winter  months  when  the 
daylight  hours  of  each  day  are  more 
limited. 

I  thin  :  It  Is  clear  that  even  during  the 
short  w:  ater  days  an  hour  of  daylight 
is  more  i  dvEuitageous  at  the  end  of  a  day 
than  In  the  early  morning  hours. 

For  e  :ample,  statistics  indicate  that 


street  crime — robbery,  muggings,  as- 
saults, and  purse -snatching — reach  a 
height  during  the  early  evening.  An  extra 
hour  of  dayUght  in  the  evening  might 
well  help  to  curb  the  rate  of  these  street 
crimes. 

Similarly,  the  rate  and  severity  of 
traffic  eu^cldents  Is  greatest  In  the  hours 
just  after  sundown.  During  the  shortest 
days  of  winter,  under  standard  time,  the 
great  majority  of  commuters  are  forced 
to  travel  during  this  time  of  greatest 
hazard.  Daylight  saving  would  make  it 
possible,  during  most  of  the  winter 
months,  for  commuters  to  reach  their 
homes  before  the  onset  of  darkness,  with- 
out requiring  them  to  travel  to  work  in 
darkness  during  the  morning. 

A  further  advantage  of  year-around 
daylight  saving  is  the  easing  of  peak- 
hour  demands  for  electric  power. 

By  making  the  average  workday  coin- 
cide more  nearly  with  hours  of  actual 
daylight,  the  overlapping  of  demands  for 
electric  power  in  both  homes  and  places 
of  work  would  be  reduced.  The  result 
would  be  a  more  efficient  use  of  electric 
generating  capacity,  and  possibly  some 
saving  on  fuel  supplies  at  a  time  when 
conservation  of  fuel  Is  increasingly 
Important. 

Mr.  President,  Identical  legislation  to 
provide  for  year-around  daylight  saving 
has  been  introduced  in  the  other  body 
by  Representative  Craig  Hosmer  of  Cali- 
fornia. I  think  he  is  to  be  conunended 
for  his  leadership  and  I  am  delighted 
to  join  with  him  in  proposing  this  pro- 
gressive chsinge. 

Mr.  President,  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  eliminate  for  all  time,  the 
biannual  and  confusing  process  of  push- 
ing the  hands  of  clocks  forward  and 
backward. 

We  could,  next  April  set  our  clocks 
ahead  for  the  last  time,  assured  that 
from  that  time  forward  we  would  be 
making  better  use  of  available  daylight 
throughout  the  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  there  also  be  printed  In  the 
Record  an  excellent  editorial  on  this 
subject  from  the  Standard  Times  of 
North  Kingstown.  R.I. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  foe  a  Ykar-'Round  System  of 
Datlight  Saving  TiitE 

Whereas,  A  uniform  and  coordinated  sys- 
tem of  reckoning  time  throughout  the  several 
states  is  convenient  and  necessary  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  carrying  on  of  Interstate 
commerce;  and 

Whereas,  By  the  "Uniform  time  act  of 
1968"  (Pi.  8»-387;  U.S.C.  15  section  260  et 
seq.).  Congress  provided  for  such  a  uniform 
and  coordinated  system.  Including  the  ob- 
servance of  Daylight  Saving  Time  (except  In 
those  states  which  by  law  omit  such  observ- 
ance) during  the  summer  months,  from  2:00 
AJii.  on  the  last  Sunday  of  AprU  untU  2:(X) 
AJ^.  on  the  last  Sunday  of  October  of  each 
year:  and 

Whereas,  The  benefits  of  DayUght  Saving 
Time,  in  providing  an  <^xtension  of  natural 
light  into  the  evening  hours,  have  been  al- 
most unlversaUy  acknowledged,  not  only  In 
the  United  States,  but  also  In  many  foreign 
nations,  some  of  which  currently  observe  it 
on  a  year-'round  basis;  and. 

Whereas,  The  return  each  fall  to  Standard 
Time,  whereby  winter  sunset  occurs  at  5:00 


P.M.  and  earlier  In  most  latitudes  of  the 
United  States,  causes  an  iindesirable  en- 
croachment of  darkness  upon  the  latter  part 
of  the  active  day,  requiring  an  unnecessary 
and  undesirable  drain  upon  valuable  and  in- 
creasingly scarce  power  resources  to  supply 
artificial  light,  creating  conditions  bazardoxis 
to  vehicular  and  pedestrian  traffic  during  a 
peak  travel  period,  and  offering  unduly  propi- 
tious conditions  for  violent  and  predatory 
criminal  acts  upon  the  streets  and  thorough- 
fares of  many  urban  areas;  and, 

Whereas,  The  value  of  Daylight  Saving 
Time  as  a  conservation  measure,  reducing  the 
consumption  of  fuel  for  power  generation 
(and  the  concomitant  effusion  of  p>ollut- 
ants).  was  recognized  by  the  Congress  in 
providing  for  year- "round  observance  of  this 
time  reckoning  during  the  war  emergency 
period  from  February,  1942,  to  October,  1945; 
and 

Whereas.  Urgent  current  needs  for  con- 
servation of  energy  sources,  control  of  pol- 
lution, deterrence  of  street  crime  and  reduc- 
tion of  the  human  suffering  and  property 
damage  due  to  accidents  combine  to  support 
the  advisability  of  a  permanent  year-'round 
advance  in  the  system  of  time  reckoning;  and 

Whereas,  Resolutions  substantially  iden- 
tical to  this  have  been  submitted  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Lglslatures  of  the  several 
states  comprised,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  the 
Eastern  Time  Zone,  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
mitting and  encouraging  a  uniform  expres- 
sion and  representation  to  the  Congress  by 
the  said  states  acting  In  concert;  now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  house  of  representatives 
memorializes  congress  to  enact  appropriate 
legislation  for  the  uniform  and  coordinated 
observance  of  a  year-'round  system  of  I>ay- 
Ught  Saving  Time;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  a  duly  certified  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  Rhode  Island 
delegation  in  the  congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  vice  president  of  the  United 
States  and  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States. 


[From  the  Standard-Times,  Mar.  1,  1973  J 
Daylight  Savings 

With  the  official  end  of  winter  less  than 
three  weeks  away,  thoughts  of  warm  weather 
and  longer  days  go  far  in  helping  dispel  the 
uncomfortable  effects  of  winter's  last  efforts. 

But  at  least  one  Rhode  Island  legislator 
feels  the  state,  and  indeed  the  country, 
could  take  a  practical  step  in  eliminating  at 
least  part  of  winter's  gloominess  and  accrue 
the  added  benefits  of  Improved  public  safety, 
a  reduction  In  street  crimes  and  a  conserva- 
tion in  resources. 

All  this,  says  Rep.  Peter  J.  Coelho  (D-Dlst. 
84)  of  East  Providence,  coiUd  be  accom- 
plished if  only  the  country  would  adopt  Day- 
light Savings  Time  throughout  the  year. 

Mr.  Coelho  feels  so  strongly  on  the  matter 
that  he  recently  introduced  a  resolution  into 
the  Rhode  Island  House  tirglng  Congress  to 
set  up  legislation  to  provide  for  Daylight 
Savings  Time  year-round  In  all  states. 

Tne  benefits  of  such  a  change  would  be 
manyfold.  By  moving  the  clocks  ahead  an 
hour,  workers  in  midwinter  getting  out  at 
4:30  or  5  pjn.  wUl  find  plenty  of  daylight  re- 
maining— safer  for  walking  and  driving 
home. 

School  children  staying  late  for  after- 
school  activities  can  still  come  home  in  day- 
light and  those  who  come  home  at  the  reg- 
ular time  wUl  find  more  outdoor  activity 
time. 

In  midwinter,  darkness  falls  at  the  most 
Inopportune  time — when  traffic  is  heavy,  peo- 
ple are  tired,  nerves  are  frayed  from  daylong 
tasks  and  when  street  criminals  begin  their 
activities.  In  cities,  especially,  extended  day- 
light could  aillevlate  many  problems. 
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Mr.  Coelho  also  feels  that  the  \t  ter  advent 
of  darkness  could  result  in  a  reduction  of 
power  demand.  Some  plants  and 'offices,  for 
example,  would  need  less  artlflctl  light  If 
they  close  up  for  the  day  whll«  It  Is  still 
daylight.  I 

Reduced  power  consumption  would  result 
In  reduced  usage  of  natural  resourfceo  such  as 
fuel  needed  to  generate  electrlcltj.  The  rep- 
resentative noted  that  during  Wcyld  War  n, 
the  country  was  on  Daylight  Savings  Time 
all  year-round  for  nearly  three  yekrs  to  con- 
serve fuel.  I 

Objectors  to  the  proposal  polnc  out  that 
while  an  hour  of  daylight  would  bt  gained  In 
the  afternoon,  an  hour  would  be  iloet  In  the 
morning,  meaning  more  poeple  woUld  have  to 
go  to  work  In  darkness  or  nea<  darkness. 
P>roponents  argue,  however,  that  the  advan- 
tages of  more  daylight  at  the  end  of  the  day 
far  outwelght  the  disadvantages  of  a  later 
dawn.  I 

We  agree  and  would  hope  thajt  Congres- 
sional leaders  seriously  consider  ihe  resolu- 
tion, from  Mr.  Coelho  and  those  Similar  re- 
quests from  a  growing  number  of  either  states 

While  not  as  critical,  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular benefits  of  swltchmg  to  full-time  Day- 
light Savings  Time  would  tw  the  (  Umlnatlon 
of  the  often  perplexing  question  most  of  ua 
ask  each  spring  and  fall — "Let's  see,  do  we 
m<^ve  It  an  hour  ahead  or  . . .?" 

I  S.  1260 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 


That  sec- 
Df  1966  (15 


by  this  Act 
the  States 
Insofar  as 


America  in  Congress  assembled, 
tlon  3  of  the  UnlfMm  Time  Act 
use  260a)  Is  repealed. 

Sic.  2.  The  Act  of  March  19,  19ip  (16  U.S.C 
281-264) ,  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  In  the  secoi  id  sentence 
of  the  first  section  of  such  Act  "Except  as 
provided  In  section  3(a)  of  the  Uniform  Time 
Act  of  1966,  the  standard  time  pf  the  first 
zone  shall  be  based  on  the  mean 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Tlie  standard 
time  of  the  first  zone  shall  be  bised  on  the 
mean  solar  time  (advanced  one  lour)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  section  5  oi  such  Act 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  It  Is  hereby  decided  that  It 
Is  the  express  Intent  of  Congress 
to  supersede  any  and  all  laws  ol 
Of  political  subdivisions  tbereofl 
they  may  now  or  hereafter  provide  for  the 
observance  of  a  time  within  anf?  zone  dif- 
ferent from  that  specified  In  the  IBrst  section 
for  such  zone. 

"(b)  For  any  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  the  feecretary  of 
Transportation  or  his  duly  auth9rlzed  agent 
^may  apply  to  the  district  court  ol  the  United 
"States  for  the  district  In  which  " 
Ion  occurs  for  the  enforcement 
tlon;  and  such  court  shall  have 
to  enforce  obedience  thereto  by  I 
Junction  or  by  other  process,  mandatory  or 
otherwise,  restraining  against  further  viola- 
tions of  that  section  and  enjolnli  ig  obedience 
thereto." 

S«c.  3.  The  amendments  made     . 
shall  take  effect  at  2  o'clock  aajte  meridian 
on  January  6,  1974. 


such  vlola- 

of  that  sec- 

Jurlsdlctlon 

writ  of  In- 


the  incor- 
»wiisite  of 


I  By  Mr.  MOSS  dor  hmself,  Mr 

I  Bennett,  Mr.  Hansk^,  and  Mr. 

f  McGee)  : 

S.  1261.  A  bUl  to  facilitate 
poration  of  the  reclamation 
Page,  Ariz..  Glen  Canyon  unft,  Colorado 
River  storage  project,  as  a  munlclpsQlty 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Arizona, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Refekred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  insular  Af- 
fairs. I 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
Introducing  for  myself,  and  Mr.  Bennett, 


Mr.  Hansen,  and  Mr.  McGex,  a  bill  to 
transfer,  without  cost,  to  the  city  of  Page, 
Ariz.,  certain  Federal  properties  and  fa- 
cilities not  deemed  necessary  for  the  op- 
eration of  Glen  Canyon  Dam,  and  to 
withdraw  the  use  of  money  from  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  fund  for  the 
maintenance,  operation,  and  administra- 
tion of  the  city. 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
to  correct  a  situation  that  has  persisted 
for  a  number  of  years  due  to  operations 
of  the  executive  branch  in  a  msmner 
never  intended  by  the  framers  of  the 
Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act  of 
1956.  That  law  was  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1956  to  make  possible  the  con- 
servation, development,  and  utilization 
of  the  water  resources  of  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  in  my  State  of  Utah 
and  her  sister  States— Colorado,  Wyo- 
ming, and  New  Mexico. 

The  city  of  Page  is  now  drawing  about 
half  a  million  dollars  each  year  from  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  fund  which 
was  intended  to  be  used  for  paying  costs 
of  construction,  interest  costs,  and  op- 
eration and  maintenance  charges  of  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project  and  par- 
ticipating projects,  including  the  Glen 
Canyon  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the  Colo- 
rado River  near  the  Utah-Arizona  bor- 
der. 

The  fund  was  created  to  receive  all 
revenues  derived  from  sales  of  electric 
power  and  water  of  the  storage  proj- 
ect and  from  which  expenditures  for 
operation  and  maintenance.  Interest 
charges,  return  of  capital  costs  of  the 
project  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  are  to  be 
made.  Revenues  in  the  basin  fimd  in  ex- 
cess of  those  used  for  the  specified  pur- 
pose are  earmarked  on  percentage  bases 
for  aiding  in  paying  for  future  water 
developments  in  the  four  states — sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  authorization  and  ap- 
propriations by  the  Congress. 

In  1956  southern  Utah  and  northern 
Arizona  were  vast  expanses  of  barren 
desert.  There  were  no  roads  and  no 
habitable  communities  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam  site.  The 
settlement  of  Page,  Ariz.,  was  con- 
structed to  provide  housing  and  other 
essential  services  for  the  men  and  their 
families  who  were  required  to  endure  the 
hardships  of  a  remote  western  desert 
while  constructing  and  operating  Glen 
Canyon  Dam  and  powerplant.  Page  be- 
came a  first-class  reclamation  construc- 
tion town.  As  such,  it  was  proper  to 
charge  the  cost  of  municipal  operations 
to  the  accoimt  of  the  Glen  Canyon 
storage  imit,  and,  consequently,  to  the 
Upper  Basin  Fund. 

At  the  peak  of  construction  on  the 
dam  in  1962,  Page  had  a  population  of 
6,100.  By  1967,  after  completion  of  con- 
struction, the  population  dropped  to  1.,- 
280,  part  of  which  was  directly  involved 
in  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
Glen  Canyon  storage  unit. 

In  1968,  as  an  integral  and  necessary 
part  of  the  central  Arizona  project,  the 
Congress  authorized  construction  of  the 
Navajo  powerplant  near  Page.  The  com- 
munity now  is  the  residence  of  over  6,- 
000  people.  In  a  year  or  two  It  is  ex- 
pected that  7,000  to  8,000  persons,  or 
maybe  more,  will  reside  there.  After  the 


Navajo  powerplant  is  completed  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  population  will 
stabilize  at  about  5,000  or  6,000  citizens. 
Many  of  these  people  will  be  associated 
with  the  operations  of  the  powerplant; 
some  will  be  retirees  seeking  a  nice  place 
to  live.  Others  will  be  operating  new 
businesses  and  services  principally 
related  to  the  recreation  industry. 

With  the  increases  in  population  the 
costs  of  municipal  fimctions  and  opera- 
tions of  municipal  facilities  have  in- 
creased correspondingly.  The  preponder- 
ance of  these  facilities  and  functions 
have  no  direct  relationship  to  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  Glen  Can- 
yon storage  unit.  In  fact,  only  a  very 
minor  proportion  of  them  could  be 
termed  essential.  Page  has  evolved  from 
a  reclamation  construction  town  to  an 
extremely  pleasant,  attractive  business 
and  recreation  center. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  review  some  of 
the  basic  facts  and  related  statistics  on 
this  matter: 

First.  For  several  years  since  the  con- 
struction of  Glen  Canyon  Dam.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  has  continued  fi- 
nancing municipal  operations  and  capi- 
tal improvements  of  Page.  Ariz.,  by  using 
money  from  the  upper  basin  fund.  Al- 
most every  type  of  activity  is  still  being 
subsidized:  City  administration,  police 
force,  municipal  buildings,  streets,  parks, 
playgrounds,  water  system,  sewer  system, 
garbage  disposal,  et  cetera.  For  instance, 
for  fiscal  1972  the  cost  of  operation  and 
maintenance  and  capital  improvements 
and  expansion  for  the  increasing  popula- 
tion of  Page  was  $1,005,  024,  not  counting 
depreciation.  The  income,  including 
payments  of  service  fees  by  citizens 
amounted  to  $197,839,  leaving  $807,185 
subsidized  by  the  upper  basin  fund. 

Second.  The  use  of  revenues  of  the 
upper  basin  fund  for  paying  costs  of 
municipal  operations  after  construction 
of  the  Glen  Canyon  storage  unit  was 
never  intended  under  section  5  of  the 
Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act. 

Third.  A  study  by  specialists  in  munic- 
ipal affairs  at  Arizona  State  University 
shows  that  the  population  of  Page  is 
well  above  the  level  where  prospective 
revenues  to  an  incorporated  community 
are  sufficient  to  meet  projected  expenses. 
The  population  is  now  approximately 
6,200,  and  It  Is  expected  to  reach  8,000 
in  a  year  or  two. 

Fourth.  Page,  Ariz.,  Is  no  longer  one  of 
the  "facilities  of  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project,"  but  is,  instead,  pre- 
dominantly a  community  devoted  to 
commercial  businesses  and  other  enter- 
prises independent  of  the  storage  proj- 
ect. 

Fifth.  Net  costs  of  operating  the  com- 
munity to  the  upper  basin  fund  on 
June  30.  1972,  amounted  to  $4.5  million, 
in  rounded  figures.  Depreciation  brought 
the  figure  to  $6.9  million.  Of  the  net  costs 
of  $4.5  million,  $4.1  million  have  been 
incurred  since  1960.  Net  annual  operat- 
ing costs  to  the  fund  have  ranged  from 
$150,000  in  1960  to  $509,000  in  1971.  The 
average  net  cost  of  municipal  operations 
for  the  past  3  years  is  $425,000. 

For  fiscal  years  1964  through  1972, 
since  the  completion  of  Glen  Canyon 
Dam,  $898,000  have  been  spent  on  capi- 
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tal  impr  ivements  for  expansion  and  new 
addition;.  Of  this  sum,  $460,000  were 
spent  In  Iscal  1972  showing  the  effects  of 
populatii  (n  growth  due  to  the  construc- 
tion of  t!  te  Navajo  powerplant,  the  influx 
of  retire  ;s,  and  perhaps  the  inclination 
on  the  )art  of  the  administration  to 
charge  t  le  cost  of  as  many  new  addi- 
tions as  >ossible  to  the  upper  basin  fund 
before  tl  e  community  is  incorporated. 

Sixth.  E»rojected  administrative,  oper- 
ation an  1  maintenance,  and  capitsd  im- 
proveme  it  costs,  according  to  fiscal  year 
1974  pre  iminary  budget  figures  of  the 
Bureau  i  f  Reclamation,  amount  to  $1,- 
094,000  :  or  1973  and  $693,000  for  1974, 
or  a  tot  1  of  $1,787,000  for  the  2  fiscal 
years.  0  this  sum,  $979,000  are  to  be 
used  for  such  capital  improvements  as 
water  su  sply  and  distribution  lines,  new 
streets,    iralks,  and  other  additions. 

Purthi  rmore,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  :ias  spent,  or  is  contemplating 
spending ,  approximately  $1.5  to  $2  mil- 
lion In  I  age  for  opierating  expenses  and 
capital  1  nprovements  during  fiscal  years 
1973  ani  1974.  This  money  will  be  ex- 
tracted :  rom  the  upper  basin  fund.  This 
is  paten  ly  not  fair  to  the  upper  basin 
States.  :  am  sure  that  the  proponents 
of  the  C  )lorado  River  Storage  Act  never 
intendec  that  the  upper  basin  should 
be  used  to  subsidize  Page  long  after  the 
dam  wt  B  constructed,  and  long  after 
other  p<  ople,  pursuing  different  objec- 
tives. 1  Eld  become  the  preponderant 
populat:  )n  in  the  town,  or  were  using 
its  facili  ;ies. 

I  flmly  believe  that  in  the  interest 
of  equit ',  all  of  these  charges  should  not 
be  madi  against  the  upper  basin  fund. 
Nor  sho  lid  Page  continue  to  be  subsidized 
half  a  million  dollars  per  day  by  the 
storage  project.  The  correction  of  this 
situatio  1  is  long  overdue,  especially  when 
all  of  tl  e  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that 
the  Pate  community  will  have  a  self- 
suppor4ng  incorporated  city. 

The  fegislation  that  I  am  introducing 
will  fac  litate  incorporation  of  the  com- 
munity by  providing  millions  of  dollars 
worth  <  f  assets  as  a  starter.  The  bill  will 
author:  se  the  transfer  of  10,717  acres 
of  lan<  and  improvements  thereon  to 
the  ne  ?  city.  Retained  by  the  Federal 
Govern  nent,  of  course,  would  be  those 
lands  a  id  facilities  necessary  for  the  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  Glen  Can- 
yon Da  m  and  Reservoir.  Homes  and  lots 
that  hi  ive  already  been  sold  to  citizens 
will  be  excepted  from  the  transfer  and 
remain  in  private  ownership.  Also,  the 
school  DUildings  will  be  transferred  di- 
rectly   0  an  appropriate  school  district. 

This  legislation  will  also  assign  to 
Page  s  ifflcient  water  supply  from  Lake 
Powell  for  9,000  to  11,000  people — subject 
to  the  'law  of  the  river"  sis  expressed  in 
the  Co  orado  River  compact  and  Upp)er 
Colora  0  River  Basin  compact. 

In  Ol  der  to  ease  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
transit  on,  from  a  Federal  commimity  to 
an  Inc  )rporated  city,  a  direct  grant  of 
$330,0<  D  will  be  made  to  the  city  fathers. 
Anoth(  r  grant  of  $50,000  will  go  to  the 
Page  I  ospital  as  a  revolving  fund  so  that 
It  can  continue  efficient,  self -liquidating 
operat  on.  The  Department  of  the  In- 
tertor  rill  be  authorized  to  pump  domes- 
tic .an    municipal  water  into  the  city's 


water  system  for  a  limited  time  without 
cost.  A  number  of  specified  capital  im- 
provements and  repair  and  maintenance 
items  will  be  authorized  to  be  completed 
at  a  cost  of  about  $500,000.  Included  are 
a  number  of  street  expansions  and  im- 
provements, new  curbs  and  gutters,  wa- 
ter system  repairs,  sprinkler  system  for 
the  cemetery  and,  also,  the  taking  of  a 
population  census. 

My  bill  provides  for  generous  annual 
payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  the  city 
from  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
fund  to  cover  property  taxes  not  forth- 
coming because  of  Federal  retention  and 
use  of  property  needed  directly  in  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Glen 
Canyon  storage  unit. 

This  legislation  likewise  authorizes  a 
congressional  appropriation  to  pay  for 
the  capital  improvement  work,  the  trans- 
fer of  municipal  fimctions,  financial 
grants  and  other  costs  associated  with 
creating  the  municipality. 

The  bill  also  directs  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  in  the  event  municipal  in- 
corporation is  not  accomplished  by  De- 
cember 31,  1974,  to  make  Page  self-sup- 
porting beginning  January  1, 1975,  by  in- 
creasing rates  for  services  and  other  ap- 
plicable charges  for  the  community  to 
amoimts  sufficient  to  cover  the  costs  of 
administration,  maintenance,  and  op- 
eration of  municipal  facilities  and  func- 
tions— except  those  directly  necessary  in 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
Colorado  River  storsige  project.  By  De- 
cember 31,  1974,  there  will  have  been 
at  least  two  opportunities  for  the  people 
of  the  area  to  create  their  city  imder  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Arizona.  This  is  more 
than  ample  time,  if  they  sincerely  desire 
to  have  the  advantages  that  are  avail- 
able to  municipal  cornorations  under 
county  ordinances.  State  laws,  and  Fed- 
eral laws. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  allows  the  U.S. 
Government  to  correct  a  glaring  exam- 
ple of  fiscal  irresponsibility  by  withdraw- 
ing from  the  ownership  and  operation 
of  the  community  of  Page,  Ariz.,  which 
is  costing  the  Government  millions  of 
dollars.  It  will  also  give  the  people  there 
the  oppwrtimity  for  self-government, 
with  considerable  Federal  assistance  to 
start  them  on  a  flnancisdly  soimd  and 
practicable  course.  It  repeats  the  process 
used  in  the  past.  The  Government  will  be 
doing  everything  it  can  to  alleviate  the 
birth  pangs  of  incorporation,  and  help- 
ing to  start  as  a  well-established  mimici- 
pality. 

This  legislation  is  not  based  on  any 
new  concepts.  Similar  laws  have  been 
enacted  by  the  Congress  to  transfer  Fed- 
eral fimctions,  responsibilities,  proper- 
ties and  facilities  to  incorporated  cities. 
Two  instances  that  are  comparable  are 
the  city  of  Grand  Coulee.  Wash.,  and 
Boulder  City,  Nev.,  at  Hoover  Dam  on 
the  Colorado  River.  Both  of  these  fine 
communities  were  sprouted  as  reclama- 
tion construction  villages. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  close  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


S.  1261 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  It  Is 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  separate  that  un- 
incorporated area  In  Coconino  County  In  the 
state  of  Arizona  commonly  known  as  the 
town  of  Page.  Arizona,  from  the  Colorsido 
River  storage  project  In  order  that  the  United 
states  may  withdraw  from  the  ownership 
and  operation  of  the  town  and  the  people  of 
that  area  may  enjoy  self-government,  and 
to  facUltate  the  establishment  by  the  people 
of  a  municipal  corporation  \mder  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Arizona  by  the  transfer  of 
certain  Federal  property  described  In  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act. 

Sic.  2.  The  foUowlng  definitions  shall  apply 
to  terms  used  In  this  Act: 

(a)  The  area  referred  to  herein  as  Page, 
Arizona,  Includes  the  following  described 
land: 

Page  TowNsnr,  Akizona 

QUa  and  Salt  River  Meridian,  Arizona 
Township  to  north,  range  8  east:  Acres 

Section  1.  All 688.91 

Section  2.  East  half  southwest 

quarter,  southeast  quarter. -_        240.00 

Section  11.  East  half 320.00 

Section   12.  All.- 639.68 

Township  11  north,  range  8  east: 
Section  25.  South  half,   south- 
west quarter  southeast  quar- 
ter, southeast  quarter  south- 
east   quarter 60.00 

Section  36,  East  half,  south  half 
northeast  quarter  northwest 
quarters,  east  half  southwest 
quarter  northwest  quarter, 
southeast  quarter  northwest 
quarter,  northeast  quarter 
southwest  quarter,  east  half 
northwest  quarter  south  west 
quarter,  south  half  southwest 

quarter    540.00 

Township  40  north,  range  9  east: 

Section  4.  AU... 639.  48 

Section  5.  All 639.  84 

Section  6.  All 622.  74 

Section  7.  AU 623.68 

Section  8.  All. 610.  00 

Section  9.  All 610-  00 

Township  41  north,  range  9  east: 
Section  19.  East  half  southwest 

qvxarter.  southeast  quarter...        210.00 

Section  20.  South  half 320.00 

Section  21.  West  half  southwest 
quarter,  west  half  southeast 
quarter  southwest  quarter, 
southeast  quarter  southeast 
quarter  southwest  quarter, 
southwest   quarter   southwest 

qxiarter  southeast  qviarter 120.  00 

Section  28.  West  half  northeast 
quarter,  northwest  quarter 
southeast  quarter  northeast 
quarter,  south  half  southesist 
quarter  northeast  quarter, 
west  half,  southeast  quarter..         590. 00 

Section  29.  All.. 610.  00 

Section  30.  AU —         641.  00 

Section  31.  All. 612.00 

Section  32.  All 610.  00 

Section  33.  All 610.00 

Total 10,717.56 

(b)  The  term  "municipality"  shall  mean 
Page,  Arizona,  after  Its  Incorporation  as  a 
mxmlclpallty  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Arizona. 

(c)  The  term  "Secretary"  shall  mean  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(d)  The  term  "municipal  facilities"  shall 
mean  certain  land,  and  the  improvements 
thereon,  In  Page.  Arizona,  such  as  hospital, 
police  and  fire  protection  systems,  sewage 
and  refuse  disposal  plants,  water  treatment 
and  distribution  facilities,  streets  and  roads. 
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parks,   playgrounds,   airport 
nlqlpal    government    buildings, 
properties  suitable  or  usable  for 
nlclpal    purposes.    Including    anj 
equipment,  or  other  property 
the  operation,  maintenance 
repairs  of  the  foregoing,  which  are 
the  United  States  and  under  the 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Reclamation,  on  the  date  of  the 
tlon  of  Page.  Arizona. 

Sec.   3.   Upon  incorporation  of 
zona,  as  a  municipality  under 
of  the  State  of  Arizona,  the 

(a)  Transfer  to  the  municipal 
coat,  subject  to  any  existing  leases 
the   United    States,    all    improved 
proved  lands  within  Page.   Arizona 
by   the  United   States,   which   the 
detiermlnes  are  not  required  In  the 
trajtlon,  operation,  and  maintenan:e 
erai  activities  within  or  near  Pag^ 
and   can   properly   be   included 
municipality  under  the  laws  of 
Arizona,  except  the  land  to  be 
pursuant  to  subsection   (b)    hereof 
assign  to  the  municipality  without 
leases  granted  by  the  United  States 
land. 

(b)  Transfer  to  the  munlclpall1|y 
cost    all    rights,    title,    and 
United  States  in  and  to  any  lan< 
improvements  thereon,  which 
talned    in    any   reversionary   clauie 
dedication  deed  tar  land  In  Page 
Issued  by  the  United  States. 

(c)  Transfer  all  activities  and 
of  a  munlcloal  character  being 
the  United  States  to  the  munlolpallty 
to  the  provisions  of  sections  4  an< 
Act. 

(d)  Transfer    to    the    appropriate 
district  without  cost  all  right,  tltl 
terest  of  the  United  States  to  tt 
block  14-A  and  lot  1.  block  16.  as 
United  States  Department  of  th( 
9ujreau  of  Reclamation   drawing 
557-431-87.  April  29,  1971,  togethei 
provements   thereon    owned    by 
States  at  the  date  cf  such 

(e)  Transfer  to  the  municlpalll|y 
cost  to  the  municipality  facilities, 
in  subsection  2(d>  of  this  Act 
vidrd  under  subsection  4(aK 

(f )  Assign  to  the  municipality 
those  contracts  to  which  the  United 
Is  a  party,  and  which  pertain  to 
functions  to  be  transferred  under 
(c)   of  this  section  and  are  properly 
able.  This  shall  include  contracts 
Ing''  water  outside  the  boundarleii 
Arizona,  utilizing  the  municipal 
vided.  That  the  contract  which 
States  has  executed   with  a  private 
for  furnishing  and  distributing 
ergy  to  the  municipality  shall  be 
the  municipality  upon  its  request 
vided  /tirther.  That  In  the 
contract  for  the  operation  of  the 
plt»l  the  S50.000  operating  fund 
contract  shall  be  transferred  to 
pallty   for   the   same   purpose   as 
the  assignment  of  said  contract. 

Sec.   4.   There   is  hereby   reserved 
OlCn   Canyon   unit.   Colorado   Rlvfcr 
Project,  the  cor.sumptlve  use  of 
ceed  three  thousand  acre-feet  of 
year  from  Lake  Powell,  of  which 
ceed  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
acre-feet  of  consumptive  use  of 
hereby   assigned  to  the   mu 
slstent  with  the  Navajo  Tribal 
lutton  numbered  CJN-50-69,  dat4d 
19fllB:  Provided.  That  upon 
municipality  shall  enter  into  a 
Isfactory  to  the  Secretary  covering 
for  and  delivery  of  siicb  water 
tho  Colorado  River  Storage  Project 
Jupe  11,  1956  (70  Stat.  105).  which 
sb«U  among  other  things  provide 

(a)  The  reservation  and  asslg 
consumptive  use  of  water  from 
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under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the 
apportionments  of  consumptive  use  of  water 
to  the  State  of  Arizona  in  article  lU  of  the 
Colorado  River  Compact  and  article  ni(a) 
(1 )  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  Com- 
pact. 

(b)  Title  to  the  water  pumping  and  con- 
veyance systems  within  the  Olen  Canyon 
Dam  and  powerplant  necessary  to  supply 
water  to  the  municipality  for  culinary.  In- 
dustrial, and  municipal  purposes  shall  be  re- 
tained by  the  United  States  until  the  Con- 
gress provides  otherwise. 

(c)  Such  retained  facilities  shall  be  op- 
erated and  maintained  by  the  Secretary  at 
the  expense  of  the  United  States  until  ter- 
mination of  the  third  fiscal  year  following  the 
year  of  Incorporation.  Not  to  exceed  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty  acre-feet 
of  water  per  annum,  or  three  million  gallons 
of  water  in  any  twenty-four-hour  period,  will 
be  pumped  by  the  United  States  from  Lake 
Powell  to  the  water  treatment  plant,  or  to 
such  intermediate  p>olnts  of  delivery  as  shall 
be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  municipality 
and  the  United  States  for  use  by  the  munici- 
pality. 

(d)  Beginning  with  the  fourth  fiscal  year 
following  the  year  of  incorporation  the 
municipality  shall  In  each  year  pay  to  the 
United  States  the  annual  costs.  Including 
depreciation  of  the  pumping  equlinnent,  In- 
vcdved  in  paragraph  (c)   above. 

(c)  Upon  incorporation  and  at  all  times 
thereafter,  the  municipality  shall  bear  all 
costs  for  operation,  maintenance,  and  re- 
placement of  the  municipal  water  system 
beyond  Glen  Canyon  Dam  and  powerplant, 
including  but  not  limited  to  filtration,  treat- 
ment and  distribution  of  water  supplied 
pursuant  to  the  water  service  contract  with 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  5.  As  soon  as  reasonably  practicable 
after  incorporation  of  the  commtmlty,  the 
Secretary  Is  hereby  authorized  to  complete 
all  or  any  part  of  the  following  work: 

(a)  Take  census  of  population  of  the 
municipality  within  one  year  following  In- 
corporation. 

(b)  Repair  existing  twelve-inch  water- 
supply  line,  if  inspection  determines  this  is 
necessary. 

(c)  Paint  Interior  of  water  storage  re- 
servoir. 

Id  I  Seal  coat  paved  streets  in  munici- 
pality. 

(e)  Install  water  sprinkler  system  In  Page 
cemetery. 

(f)  Improve  streets.  Install  curbs,  gut- 
ters, and  sidewalks  as  follows: 

( 1 )   North  Navajo  Drive : 

(1)  Pave  streets  to  seventy-foot  width 
from  Ninth  Avenue  to  relocated  intersec- 
tion of  Aero  Avenue  and  sixty-one-foot 
width  from  Aero  Avenue  to  Tenth  Avenue. 

(11)  Place  curb,  gutter,  and  sidewalk  on 
east  side  of  North  Navajo  Drive  from  Aero 
Avenue  to  Tenth  Avenue. 

( 2 )  Aero  Avenue  from  North  Navajo  Drive 
to  Future  Street : 

(I)  Widen  existing  thirty-foot  paved  width 
to  seventh -foot  paved  width. 

(II)  Place  curb,  gutter,  and  sidewalk  on 
both  sides  of  street. 

(3)  Tenth  Avenue  from  Future  Street  to 
Sandstone  Street: 

( i )  Construct  new  pavement  on  north  half 
of  street  and  overlay  south  hedf  of  street. 

(11)  Place  curb  and  gutter  only  on  north 
side  of  street. 

(4)  Future  Street — Approximately  two 
thousand  one  hundred  fifty  feet  begUmlng 
at  Tenth  Avenue  and  bordering  east  side  of 
block  101  as  shown  on  Page  townslte  and 
block  plats: 

(I)  Pave  street  to  flfty-two-foot  width. 

(II)  Place  curb,  gutter,  €bd  sidewalk  on 
west  side  of  street  and  curb  and  gutter  only 
on  east  side  of  street. 

Provided,  That  In  the  performance  of  the 
work  authorized  In  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary may  either  cause  the  work  to  b«  done 


or  transfer  funds  to  the  municipality  for 
this  purpose  after  ascertaining  that  each 
segment  of  work  wUl  be  accomplished  by  a 
date  certain  and  to  standards  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Upon  incorporation  the  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  make  a  lump-sum  pay- 
ment of  $330,000  to  the  municipality  as  as- 
sistance to  the  municipality  In  meeting  the 
expenses  of  police  and  fire  protection  facili- 
ties and  services,  sewerage  system,  refuse  dis- 
posal, electrical  distribution  system,  water 
treatment  and  distribution,  streets  and  roads, 
library,  parks,  playgrounds  and  other  recre- 
ational facilities,  municipal  government 
buildings,  and  other  properties  and  services 
required  for  municipal  purposes. 

(b)  To  make  a  lump-sum  payment  of  t50,- 
000  to  the  municipality  for  Improvements  to 
the  Page  Hospital. 

Sec.  7.  Upon  incorporation,  the  United 
States  will  provide  to  the  municipality,  upon 
Its  request,  the  services  of  Federal  person- 
nel to  assist  in  the  transition  from  a  federally 
administered  community  to  a  self-governing 
municipal  corporation:  Provided,  That  such 
assistance  shall  be  for  a  maximum  of  six 
months  following  the  date  of  Incorporation: 
And  provided  further.  That  the  total  num- 
ber of  such  employees  shall  be  limited  to  ten 
at  any  time. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
of  Incorporation  of  the  municipality,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay  annually  to 
the  municipality  from  revenues  accrued  In 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  Fund  a 
sum  equal  to  160  per  centum  of  the  taxes 
that  would  have  been  paid  on  property  re- 
tained by  the  United  States  within  the  mu- 
nicipality that  Is  required  In  the  administra- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Glen  Canyon  unit  of  the  Colorado  River  Stor- 
age Project  were  said  property  in  prlvrte 
ownership. 

(b)  Elxcept  as  herein  specifically  provided, 
no  assets  of  the  (k>lorado  River  Storage  Proj- 
ects or  moneys  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  Fund  shall  be  utilized  after  Incorpora- 
tion of  the  municipality  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  There  tire  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, out  of  any  moneys  In  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 91,000,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

Ssc.  9.  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  authorized, 
subject  only  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  to 
perform  such  acts,  to  delegate  such  author- 
ity, and  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions, and  establish  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  deem  necessary  and  appro- 
priate for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  10.  All  authority  of  the  Secretary  un- 
der sections  1  through  9  of  this  Act  shall 
terminate  five  years  following  date  of  enact- 
ment unless  incorporation  of  Page,  Arizona, 
shall  previously  have  been  achieved. 

Sec  11.  In  the  event  the  community  of 
Page,  Arizona,  has  not  been  Incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Arizona  on 
or  before  December  24,  1974.  the  Secretary 
Is  hereby  directed,  commencing  January  1, 
1976,  to  Increase  rates  for  services  and  other 
applicable  charges  for  the  community  of 
Page.  Arizona,  to  amounts  suflScient  that 
the  sum  thereof  wUl  cover  all  costs  of  ad- 
ministration, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
municipal  facilities  or  fimctions  In  Page, 
Arizona,  except  for  those  directly  necessary 
for  the  administration,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Glen  Canyon  unit  of  the 
Colorado  River  Storage  Project. 

Sec.  12.  This  Act  may  by  cited  as  the  "Page, 
Arizona,  Community  Act  of  1973". 


By  Mr.  PELL   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Magnttson,  Mr.  Pastore,  and  Mr. 

HOLLINGS)  : 

S.  1262.  A  biU  to  extend  and  make 
technical  corrections  to  the  National  Sea 
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Grant  C(  liege  and  Program  Act  of  1966, 
as  amen<  ed.  Referred  to  the  Committees 
on  Laba  and  Public  Welfare  «md  Com- 
merce, j(  intly  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr,  PI  LL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducing 1  )day  legislation  to  extend  the 
authoria  tion  for  the  National  Sea  Grant 
College  I  rogram. 

Joininj  me  in  sponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion are  tie  distinguished  senior  Senator  • 
from  Wi  shlngton  (Mr.  Magntjson)  my 
distingiii  hed  senior  colleague  from 
Rhode  Is  and  'Mr.  Pastore)  and  the  dis- 
tinguishe  i  junior  Senator  from  South 
Ciirolina  <Mr.  Hollings). 

As  the  Senate  sponsor  of  the  legisla- 
tion that  established  the  Sea  Grant  Col- 
lege proi  ram  in  1966,  I  have  followed 
closely  t  le  executive  management,  the 
developn  ent  and  achievements  of  the 
program, 

The  S  a  Grant  College  program  has 
proven  i'  self  to  be  the  most  innovative 
and  pro<  active  program  in  the  marine 
sciences  nstituted  during  the  past  dec- 
ade. The  program  continues  to  receive 
enthusiaj  tic  support  from  all  segments  of 
the  ocea  lographic  community — educa- 
tors, Bci<  [itists  and  engineers,  marine- 
oriented   ndustry,  and  fishermen. 

In  add  tion,  find  I  believe  this  is  im- 
portant, he  program  has  gained  strong 
support  1  "om  State  government  ofl&clals. 
In  many  coastal  States,  the  State  gov- 
ernments have  turned  to  the  resources 
of  the  fi  ;a  Grant  institutions  for  the 
technical  assistance  necessary  for  man- 
agement >f  coastal  zone  resources. 

In  my  iwn  State  of  Rhode  Island,  for 
example.  ;he  Graduate  School  of  Ocean- 
ography ( .t  the  University  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, a  S  !a  Grant  institution,  has  been 
designate  I  by  the  State  government  as 
the  resei  jch  center  for  the  State's 
Coastal  :  one  Coimcll.  The  imlverslty, 
with  the  1  elp  of  Sea  Grant  fimds,  is  able 
to  provldi  to  the  State  government  the 
sound  ba!  is  of  fact  on  which  to  deter- 
mine polii  les  for  maximum  public  bene- 
fit from  he  State's  coastal  zone.  Sea 
Grant  ins  ;itutions  are  providing  similar 
assistance  in  other  States. 

In  only  one  respect  has  the  Sea  Grant 
College  p  ogram  lacked  adequate  sup- 
port— and  that  is  in  budgetary  support 
from  the  ^^ederal  Government.  The  pro- 
gram has  leveloped  in  an  orderly  and  ef- 
ficient ma  iner  from  its  inf suicy,  with  an 
appropria  ion  of  $5  million  to  its  current 
appropria  ion  of  less  than  $20  million. 

The  leg  slation  I  am  introducing  today 
would  au'  horize  appropriations  for  the 
next  3  yej  rs  of  $30,  $40,  and  $50  million. 

In  addi  ion.  the  legislation  would  di- 
rect and  a  ithorlze  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, th  -ough  the  Sea  Grant  College 
program,  o  conduct  a  study  of  means  of 
sharing  w  th  other  nations  through  ap- 
propriate cooperative  programs  the  re- 
sults of  marine  research  useful  in  ex- 
ploring, ieveloping,  and  conserving 
coastal  m  irine  resources. 

I  bellev<  such  a  study  is  of  vital  Impor- 
tance to  tl  e  continuation  in  the  future  of 
the  long  t  edition  of  freedom  of  oceano- 
graphic  n  search.  As  the  acknowledged 
world  lea  ler  in  marine  research,  the 
United  SI  ates  conducts  oceanographlc 
exploratio  i  and  research  In  waters 
throughou  ;  the  world.  There  Is  growing 
concern,  l  owever.  that  the  freedom  to 
conduct  tl  is  research  may  be  restricted 


tiirough  changes  in  existing  international 
law. 

Other  nations,  and  particularly  the 
developing  nations,  have  become  under- 
standably concerned  over  research  cc«i- 
ducted  In  waters  off  their  coasts.  Their 
concern  is  based,  in  part,  on  the  fact 
that  they  lack  the  technological  ability 
to  make  use  of  the  research  findings, 
and  in  part  a  suspicion  that  scientific 
research  by  the  United  States  may  be  a 
prelude  to  economic  exploitation  of  ocean 
resources. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  United  Nations 
Committee  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Sea- 
beds  in  Geneva  in  August  of  last  year, 
the  United  States  moved  to  meet  these 
apprehensions  on  the  part  of  other  na- 
tions by  offering  to  share  with  those  na- 
tions the  marine  technology  required  to 
make  productive  use  of  oceanographlc 
research. 

The  sea-grant  college  program, 
through  its  established  liaison  with  in- 
dustiy,  universities,  and  users  of  marine 
technology  Is  Ideally  suited  to  conduct  a 
study  of  the  means  providing  for  this 
sharing  of  knowledge. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

By  previous  agreement  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committees  involved.  I  ask 
that  the  bill  be  referred  jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
and  to  the  Committee  wi  Commerce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoro,  as 
follows: 

S.  1282 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Na- 
tional Sea  Grant  CoUege  and  Program  Act 
of  1966.  as  amended,  is  further  amended  as 
f  ollovTS : 

(1)  In  section  203(b)  (1),  Insert  after  "for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973,  not  to 
exceed  the  sum  of  $30,000,000."  the  foUow- 
Ing:  "for  the  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30, 
1974,  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  $30,000,000, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  not 
to  exceed  the  sum  of  $40,000,000,  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  not  to  exceed 
the  sum  of  $60,000,000.". 

(2)  In  section  204(a).  delete  subscript 
"(1)";  and  delete  all  after  "In  any  such 
fields",  substituting  a  period  therefor. 

(3)  In  section  204(d)  (i).  after  the  first 
sentence  Insert  the  following:  "The  Secre- 
tary may  grant  total  payments  that  exceed 
such  per  centum  with  respect  to  those  pro- 
grams or  portions  of  programs  requested  by 
the  Secretary  on  his  own  initiative,  upon  his 
determination  that  the  requirement  for  pay- 
ments of  33  V^  per  centum  of  the  cost  there- 
of by  the  participant  would  be  Inequitable 
relative  to  the  benefits  which  the  participant 
would  receive  therefrom.  The  total  amount 
of  payments  to  be  made  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment under  all  programs  and  portions  of 
programs  as  to  which  the  Secretary  shall  In 
any  fiscal  year  exercise  his  authority  under 
the  preceding  sentence  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
matching  payments  by  the  participant  shall 
not  exceed  1  percent  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  Act  for  such  fiscal  year." 

(4)  In  section  204(1)  (3),  after  "marine 
resources"  Insert  "and  which  is  so  designated 
by  the  Secretary". 

(6)  In  section  204(1),  add  a  new  definition 
as  follows: 

"(6)  the  term  'vessel"  means  every  descrip- 
tion of  water  craft  or  other  artificial  con- 
trivance xised  or  capable  of  being  used  as  a 
means  of  transportation  on  water  but 
does  not  Include  non-self-propelled  habitats, 


buoys,  platforms,  and  other  devices  or  struc- 
tures used  principally  for  research  pur« 
poses.". 

(6)   Amend  section  205  to  read  as  follows: 

"STtJDT  OF  INTERNATIONAL  MARINE  TECHNOLOCT 
TRANSFER 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  undertake, 
through  the  National  Sea  Grant  College  Pro- 
gram, a  study  of  the  means  of  sharing, 
through  coop>erative  programs  with  other  na- 
tions, the  results  of  marine  research  useful 
in  the  exploration,  development,  conserva- 
tion, and  management  of  marine  resources. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  study  required  by 
subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  is  authorized, 
without  regard  for  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of 
section  204(d).  to  enter  Into  contracts  with, 
and  make  grants  to.  Institutions,  agencies, 
and  organizations  described  in  section  204 
(c). 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  the  results 
and  findings  of  such  study.  Including  si>e- 
clfic  recommendations,  not  later  than  June 
30.  1974. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
section  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  $100,000." 


By  Mr.  SYMINGTON  (for  Mr. 
Stennis  and  Mr.  Thurmond)  (by 
request) : 

S.  1263.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tlOTis  during  the  fiscal  year  1974  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
sels, tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes, 
and  other  weapons,  and  research,  devel- 
(^ment,  test  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  for  etich  ac- 
tive duty  component  and  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  suid  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  for  Senator  Stennis  and  Senator 
Thurmond,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1974  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
sels, tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes, 
and  other  weapons,  and  research,  devel- 
opment, test  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  for  each  ac- 
tive duty  component  and  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  lettcx* 
of  the  legislation  and  exolainlng  Its  pur- 
of  transmittal  requesting  consideration 
pose  be  printed  In  the  Record  Imme- 
diately following  the  listing  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1263 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I — PROCUREMENT 

Sec.  iOl.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1974 
for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  tor- 
pedoes, and  other  weapons  as  authorized  by 
law.  In  amounts  as  follows : 
Aircraft 

For  aircraft:  for  the  Army,  $181,000,000; 
for  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  $2,968,- 
300,000;    for    the   Air    Force,   $2,912,800,000. 
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Missiles 
For  missiles:    for  the  Army.  •^99.900,000; 
for  the   Navy.   t680.200,000;    for  t^e  Marine 
Corps.  •32.300.000;  for  the  Air  Forpe,  •l.eTS.' 
200,000. 

Naval  Vessels 
For  naval  vessels:   for  the  Najy.  •3,901.- 

soaooo. 

Tracked  Combat  Vehicle  i 
For  tracked  combat  vehicles:  fo^  the  Army, 
•201,700.000;  for  the  Marine  Corp^,  •46.200,- 
ooa 

Torpedoes 
^r  torpedoes  and  related  supi^rt  equip 
mefit:  for  the  Navy,  •219,900,000. 
A  Other  Weapons 

Vor  other  weapons :  for  the  Arm^ 
000;  for  the  Navy.  •41,900,000;  for 
Corps,  •700,000. 

TITLE  n — RESEARCH,  DEVEL' 

TEST,  AND  EVALUATldN 

Sec.  201.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  dxirlng  the  flsca!  year  1974 
for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  .the  United 
8t4tes  for  research,  development^  test,  and 
evi^uation,  as  authorized  by  law,  ifx  amounts 
aa  follows: 

For  the  Army,  •2,108,700,000; 

For  the  Navy  (Including  the 
•2,711,700,000; 

for  the  Air  Force.  •3,212,500,00i 

For  the  Defense  Agencies,  95 
which  ^24,600,000  Is  authorized 
tlvltles  of  the  Director  of  Test 
tioQ,  Defense. 
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TITLE  in— ACTIVE  FORCES 
Skc.  301.  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1,  1973,  and  ending  June  30,  1974J  each  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces  is  |  authorized 
an  end  strength  for  active  duti  personnel 
as  follows :  1 

(1 )  The  Army,  803.806: 
.(2)  The  Navy,  666,320: 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps.  196,419; 

(4)  The  Air  Force,  666,367. 

exi^ept  that  the  celling  for  any  armed  force 
shall  not  Include  members  of  Ithe  Ready 
Reserve  of  such  armed  force  ordered  to  active 
duty  under  the  provisions  of  tectlon  673 
of  itltle  10,  United  States  Code,  members  of 
the  Army  National  Guard  or  members  of  the 
Air  National  Guard  called  Into  Federal  serv- 
Ica  under  section  3600  or  8600,  as  the  case 
may  be,  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  or 
members  of  the  militia  of  any  State  called 
Into  Federal  service  under  chapter  16  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code.  Whenever  one 
or  more  units  of  the  Ready  Reserve  are  or- 
dered to  active  duty  after  the  da^e  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  the  Preside^it  shall,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  second  fiscal  yjear  quarter 
Immediately  following  the  quarter  In  which 
the  first  unit  or  units  are  ordered  to  active 
duiy  and  on  the  first  day  of  each!  succeeding 
six-month  period  thereafter,  so  )ong  as  any 
suqh  unit  is  retained  on  active  d^ity,  submit 
b  report  to  the  Congress  regarding  tbe  neces- 
sity for  such  unit  or  units  beln^  ordered  to 
active  duty.  The  President  shall:  include  In 
each  such  rep<Mt  a  statement  of  ^he  mission 
of  each  such  unit  ordered  to  active  duty, 
an  evaluation  of  such  unit's  oerformance 
of  that  mission,  where  each  such  unit  is 
being  deployed  at  the  time  of  Ithe  report, 
and  such  other  Information  reg^dlng  each 
such  unit  as  the  President  deems  •pproprlate. 
*  TITLE  rV — RESERVE  FOI^CES 
Sxc.  401.  For  the  fiscal  year  be^nnlng  July 
1,  1973,  and  ending  June  30,  isr74,  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  cotnponent  of 
the  Armed  Forces  wUl  be  prograi^med  to  at- 
tain an  average  strength  of  net:  less  than 
the  following:  i 

(1 )  The  Army  National  Ouard  pt  the  Unit- 
ed States,  379,144: 

(2)  The  Army  Reserve.  232.691 
I  (8)   The  Naval  Reserve,  116,981 


(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserv* 


89,736: 


(6)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  62,201; 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve.  49,773; 

(7)  The  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  11,300. 
Sec.  402.  The  average  strength  prescribed 

by  section  401  of  this  title  for  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  any  reserve  component  shall  be 
proportionately  reduced  by  (1)  the  total  au- 
thorized strength  of  units  organized  to  serve 
as  units  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  com- 
ponent which  are  on  active  duty  (other  than 
for  training)  at  any  time  during  the  fiscal 
year,  and  (2)  the  total  number  of  Individual 
members  not  in  units  organized  to  serve  as 
units  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  com- 
ponent who  are  on  active  duty  (other  than 
for  training  or  for  xinsatlsfactory  participa- 
tion In  training)  without  their  consent  at 
any  time  during  the  fiscal  year.  Whenever 
such  units  or  such  Individual  members  are 
released  from  active  duty  during  any  fiscal 
year,  the  average  strength  for  such  fiscal  year 
for  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  reserve  com- 
ponent shall  be  proportionately  Increased  by 
the  total  authorized  strength  of  such  units 
and  by  the  total  number  of  such  Individual 
members. 

TITLE  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  601.  Subsection  (a)(1)  of  section  401 
of  Public  Law  89-367  approved  March  15. 
1966  (80  Stat.  37),  as  amended.  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  Not  to  exceed  $2,100,000  of  the 
funds  authorized  for  appropriation  for  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
under  this  or  any  other  Act  are  authorized 
to  be  made  available  for  their  stated  pur- 
poses to  support:  (A)  Vietnamese  and  other 
free  world  forces  In  support  of  Vietnamese 
forces,  (B)  local  forces  in  Laos;  and  for  re- 
lated costs,  during  the  fiscal  year  1974  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  may  determine.  None  of  the  funds 
appropriated  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  may  be  used  for 
the  purpKJse  of  paying  any  overseas  allowance, 
per  diem  allowance,  or  any  other  addition  to 
the  regular  base  pay  of  any  person  serving 
with  the  free  world  forces  in  South  Vietnam 
If  the  amount  of  such  payment  would  be 
greater  than  the  amount  of  special  pay 
authorized  to  be  paid,  for  an  equivalent  per- 
rlod  of  service,  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  (under  section 
310  of  title  87,  United  States  Code)  serving 
in  Vietnam  or  in  any  other  hostile  fire  area, 
except  for  continuation  of  payments  of  such 
additions  to  regular  base  pay  provided  in 
agreements  executed  prior  to  July  1,  1970. 
Nothing  in  clause  (A)  of  the  first  sentence 
of  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed  as  au- 
thorizing the  use  of  any  such  funds  to  sup- 
jwrt  Vietnamese  or  other  free  world  forces  in 
actions  designed  to  provide  military  support 
and  8LSsistance  to  the  Government  of  Cam- 
bodia or  Laos;  Provided,  That  nothing  con- 
tained In  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
prohibit  support  of  actions  required  to  in- 
sure the  safe  and  orderly  withdrawal  or  dis- 
engagement of  VS.  Forces  from  Southeast 
Asia,  or  to  aid  In  the  release  of  Americans 
held  as  prisoners  of  war." 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department 
of  Defense  Appropriation  Authorization  Act, 
1974." 

General  Cottnsei,  of  the 

Depabtment  of  Defense  , 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  29, 1973. 
Hon.  Sfibo  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deak  Mr.  PKKsmENT:  There  Is  forwarded 
herewith  proposed  legislation  "To  authorize 
appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year  1974  for 
procvirement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
sels, tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and 
other  weapons,  and  research,  development, 
test  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  to  prescribe  the  authorized  i>ersonnel 
strength  for  each  active  duty  component  and 


of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  smd  for  other 
purposes."  This  proposal  Is  a  part  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  legislative  program 
for  the  93rd  Congress,  and  the  OlHce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  has  advised  that  en- 
actment of  the  proposal  would  be  in  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President.  This  pro- 
posal Is  being  sent  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House. 

.  This  proposal  would  provide  authorization 
for  appropriations  as  needed  for  procure- 
ment In  each  of  the  categories  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, torpedoes,  and  for  other  weapons  for 
each  of  the  military  departments  In  an 
amount  equal  to  the  new  obllgatlonal  au- 
thority Included  In  the  President's  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1974.  In  addition,  the  proposal 
would  provide  fund  authorization  In 
amounts  equal  to  the  new  obllgatlonal  au- 
thority included  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1974  in  total  for  each  of  the  re- 
search, development,  test  and  evaluation  ap- 
propriations for  the  military  departments 
and  the  defense  agencies. 

Title  ni  of  the  proposal  prescribes  the  end 
strength  for  active  duty  personnel  for  each 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces  as  required 
by  subsection  (d)  (1)  of  section  412  of  Public 
Law  86-149,  as  amended,  in  the  number  pro- 
vided for  by  new  obllgatlonal  authority  in 
appropriations  requested  for  these  compo- 
nents In  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1974. 

Title  rV  of  the  proposal  provides  for  the 
average  strengths  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces 
in  the  number  provided  for  by  the  new  obll- 
gatlonal authority  In  appropriations  request- 
ed for  these  components  In  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

This  proposal  would  also  include  for  fiscal 
year  1974  language  authorizing  appropria- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  be 
made  available  for  the  support  of  the  (1) 
Vietnamese,  and  other  Free  World  Forces  in 
Vietnam,  and  (2)  local  forces  in  Laos,  the 
terms  of  which  are  identical  to  the  most  re- 
cent congressional  actions  on  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  and  Appropriation 
Acts  for  this  purpose. 

The  reporting  requirements  of  subsection 
(b)  of  section  401  of  Public  Law  89-367.  as 
simended,  are  considered  permanent  and 
would  be  equally  applicable  to  this  provision. 
Section  604  of  Public  Law  92-436,  Septem- 
ber 26.  1972  Imposed  certain  new  require- 
ments on  the  Department  of  Defense  by 
amending  section  412  of  Public  Law  86-149 
by  adding  subsection  (e)  which  (1)  requires 
authorization  each  fiscal  year  beginning  with 
FY  1974  of  the  average  military  training  stu- 
dent loads,  and  (2)  requires  an  annual  writ- 
ten report  to  Congress  beginning  March  1. 
1973.  recommending  the  average  student  load 
for  each  category  of  training  for  the  next 
three  fiscal  years.  The  data  necessary  to  com- 
ply with  these  requirements  Is  being  devel- 
oped. As  soon  as  this  data  is  available,  but 
no  later  than  March  1.  1973.  the  required 
report  will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  to- 
gether with  the  necessary  provision  fcr  In- 
clusion In  this  proposal  to  authorize  the  an- 
nual average  military  training  student  load. 
Applicable  statements  related  to  environ- 
mental Impact  are  also  being  provided  as  re- 
quired by  section  102(2)  (c)  of  Public  Law 
01-190. 

Sincerely, 

J.  Fked  Bxtzhabot. 


By  Mr.  STEVENSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE,  Mr.  Perct,  Mr.  Harike, 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Taft,  Mr. 
SCHWEiKER,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr. 
Nelson,  Mr.  Bayh,  and  Mr. 
Humphrey)  : 
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A  bill  to  amend  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  of  1972  for  the 


determining  the  causes  and 
preventing  shoreline  erosion; 
A  bill  to  amend  33  U.S.C. 
426  for  t  le  purpose  of  authorizing  the 
Army  Co  ps  of  Engineers  to  undertake 
Emergenc  f  Erosion  Control  Projects; 

S.  1267'^  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster 
Belief  Ac ;  of  1970  for  the  purpose  of 
making  c  ear  that  disaster  assistance  Is 
available  Ito  those  communities  affected 
by  extrao  dinary  shoreline  erosion  dam- 
age; and 

S.  1268,  A  bill  to  amend  33  U.S.C.  426 
for  the  pi  rpose  of  providing  the  right  of 
reimburse  aaent  to  local  interests  for  im- 
dertaking  repair  of  shore  damages  at- 
tributable to  Federal  navigation  works 
pursuant  to  section  4261.  Referred  to 
the  Comiiittee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  srEVENSON.  Mr.  President, 
rapidly  a<  celerating  erosion  of  our  shore- 
lines, agg  ravated  in  the  Great  Lakes  by 
recordbre  iking  water  levels,  presents  a 
serious  pi  oblem.  Based  on  my  own  expe- 
rience wi  h  Lake  Michigan,  I  beUeve  it  is 
a  probler  i  we  are  not  fully  prepared  to 
face  elth;r  in  terms  of  understanding 
the  cause  s  or  providing  the  resources  to 
protect  a  jainst  its  effects. 

I  fullyi  support  recent  efforts  by  the 
Great  Lakes  Congressmen  to  take  all  rea- 
sonable s  «ps  to  lower  Great  Lakes  water 
levels,  Ui  ider  the  best  of  circumstances, 
however,  this  will  only  reduce  lake  levels 
by  sever  il  inches  as  we  head  into  a 
stormy  s  iring  during  which  lake  levels 
are  expe  !ted  to  continue  rising.  Lower- 
ing level  1  will  help,  but  clearly  more  is 
needed  1 1  save  valuable  shorelines  along 
the  area  b  Lakes  as  well  as  the  Nation's 
seacoasti  I  am,  therefore,  introducing 
four  bilU  to  provide  a  better  long-range 
understa  iding  of  erosion  causation  and 
to  provii  ie  increased  Federal  resources 
for  inunc  liate  protection. 

A  nun  ber  of  recent  studies  by  noted 
geologist ;  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
the  Lake  Michigan  Federation,  and  the 
National  Park  Service  raise  some  very 
serious  luestions  about  our  past  ap- 
proach 1 1  erosion  control.  The  prolifera- 
tion of  n  anmade  structures  built  off  our 
shorelims  and  the  consequent  increase 
in  shore  ine  erosion  have  caused  these 
geologist  i  to  relate  the  effect  of  such  con- 
struction on  normal  current  patterns  to 
the  ecolo  jical  damage  along  the  beaches. 
Underwa  ter  currents  nm  parallel  to  the 
shorelln^  and  deposit  sand  which  create 
underwater  sandbars  along  the  shore- 
line. Th  !se  sandbars  act  as  a  natural 
defense  or  the  beaches  against  the  ero- 
sive acti  «  of  incoming  waves. 

When  a  manmade  structure  is  built 
perpendicular  to  the  beach,  it  interrupts 
the  alori-shore  currents  and  causes  tur- 
bulence bn  the  downside  of  the  structure. 
This  tufbulence  destroys  the  sand  bars, 
strippint  the  beaches  of  their  natural 
defensejagainst  the  waves  and  opening 
the  wa;  for  accelerating  erosion.  As  the 
turbule  ice  destroys  more  uf  the  sand- 
t  le  erosion  progresses  down  the 
Historically,  those  farther  down 


bars, 
beach. 


the  bea  ch  have  erected  their  own  break- 
waters In  an  effort  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  advancing  erosion.  This  fur- 
ther  titemipts   the   natural   shoreline 


currents  causing  further  acceleration  of 
erosion  In  the  area. 

These  findings  suggest  that  by  not 
taking  into  account  in  the  design  and 
construction  of  manmade  structures 
these  imcharted  offshore  currents,  it  is 
possible  that  some  manmade  structures 
designed  to  protect  the  shoreline,  have 
in  fact  contributed  to  its  erosion. 

The  recently  passed  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1972  provides  Fed- 
eral funds  for  the  development  by  States 
of  shoreline  management  plans  which 
govern  shoreline  construction.  The  act 
is  administered  by  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  the 
Federal  agency  with  the  greatest  exper- 
tise and  Interest  in  the  study  of  near- 
shore  currents  and  their  relationship  to 
nmnmade  structures. 

If  it  is  possible  to  reduce  erosion  by 
effectively  designing  new  structures  or 
redesigning  old  ones  to  take  accoimt  of 
these  offshore  currents,  every  State's 
shoreline  management  plam  should  do 
so.  The  first  billl  am  introducing  there- 
fore amends  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act  by  authorizing  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion, working  in  conjunction  with  the 
States  and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
to  conduct  test  studies  of  the  interrela- 
tionship between  these  offshore  currents 
and  manmade  structures. 

In  recognition  of  the  especially  critical 
nature  of  this  problem  in  the  Great 
Lakes,  the  amendment  authorizes  the 
first  test  study  in  Lake  Michigan  since  it 
contains  a  lau-ge  number  of  easily  identi- 
fiable areas  of  disastrous  erosicm  down- 
current  of  major  manmade  structures, 
and  also  suffers  from  the  accelerating 
effects  of  record  high  water  levels.  The 
amendment  also  authorizes  similar  test 
studies  in  the  other  Great  Lakes.  Using 
the  data  and  conclusions  of  these  test 
studies,  NOAA  could  then  determine 
what  further  Individual  studies,  if  any, 
would  be  needed  to  develop  acceptable 
erosion-reducing  criteria  for  new  shore- 
line construction  as  part  of  each  State's 
shoreline  management  plan. 

It  has  also  become  increasingly  ap- 
parent that  short-term  remedial  efforts 
are  needed  to  preserve  eroding  shorelines 
during  the  time  it  will  take  to  gain  a  more 
complete  understanding  of  the  effects  of 
major  erosion  control  structures.  Present 
laws  dealing  with  erosion  control  place 
too  much  emphasis  on  individuad  project 
studies  which  often  take  years  to  com- 
plete while  valuable  shorelines  wash 
away.  These  bills  give  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment better  tools  for  dealing  with 
erosion  now. 

The  first  bill  grants  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  emergency  erosion  control 
authority.  Currently,  the  only  emergency 
authority  the  corps  has  is  for  flood 
control.  As  the  erosion  problem  has 
worsened,  the  corps  has  been  faw;ed  with 
either  characterizing  erosion  as  "flood- 
ing" or  refusing  to  do  any  emergency 
work  while  shorelines  wash  away. 

The  threat  this  spring  from  erosion, 
especially  in  the  Great  Lakes,  is  as  serious 
as  the  threat  from  flooding.  This  bill 
specifically  authorizes  the  corps  to  re- 
pair, construct  or  modify  erosion  control 
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structures   on    am   emergency   remedial 
basis. 

The  second  bill  amends  the  Disaster 
Assistance  Act  to  make  it  clear  that 
shoreline  areas  suffering  from  severe  and 
unforeseen  erosion  where  life  or  property 
is  seriously  endangered  qualify  for  dis- 
aster assistsuice.  Including  low  Interest 
loans.  Recent  consultations  with  the 
OflBce  of  Emergency  Preparedness  indi- 
cate it  now  believes  that  the  "disaster" 
of  accelerating  erosion  can  be  as  serious 
as  natural  disasters  like  "flooding"  and 
''hurricanes"  currently  designated  in  the 
law.  This  amendment  would  allow  appro- 
priate State  action  to  trigger  disaster  as- 
sistance for  Individuals  fighting  to  save 
shoreline  facilities  before  they  are 
washed  away. 

The  third  bill  amends  section  111  of 
the  1968  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  to 
provide  Federal  reimbursement  to  com- 
munities and  individuals  which  repair 
shore  damages  caused  by  Federal  navi- 
gation structures.  Under  the  current  law. 
the  corps  must  complete  its  study  ascer- 
taining Federal  fault  under  section  111 
prior  to  any  actual  construction  "for  the 
prevention  or  mitigation  of  shore  dam- 
ages attributable  to  Federal  navigation 
works."  Under  this  amendment,  those  in- 
dividuals or  communities  which  cannot 
afford  to  wait  for  completion  of  such  a 
study  will  be  eligible  for  reimbursement 
for  projects  which  are  consistent  with 
the  studies'  firml  recommendations. 
Those  who  protect  themselves  against 
erosion  dsunage  which  is  later  found  to 
be  the  Federal  Government's  fault,  are 
entitled  to  reimbursement.  The  shore 
protection  devices  minimize  the  damage 
for  which  the  Government  is  responsible. 
And.  if  responsible,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  have  been  obligated  to 
build  them. 

These  erosion  control  proposals  are 
intended  to  give  us  a  long-term  imder- 
standlng  of  erosion  causes,  and  short- 
term,  immediate  protection.  Given  the 
seriousness  of  the  present  situation,  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  be  able  to  act  on 
these  proposals  soon.  Much  hangs  in  the 
balance  for  the  millions  upon  millions 
who  live,  work,  and  relax  along  our  Na- 
tion's shorelines. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  is  to  be 
•ommended  for  the  initiative  and  leader- 
ship he  has  provided  in  introducing  leg- 
islation to  cope  with  the  devastation 
that  is  now  occurring  to  the  Great  Lakes 
through  shore  erosion.  The  research  smd 
financial  sissistance  provided  for  In  the 
legislation  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
solving  a  problem  which  is  destroying  a 
precious  resource. 

The  legislation  recognizes  that  it  is  In 
the  interest  of  this  coimtry  to  devote 
Federal  resources  to  the  protection  of 
shores  from  erosion  regardless  of 
whether  the  shore  is  publicly  or  privately 
owned.  In  fact,  I  am  hard  pressed  to  en- 
vision any  stretch  of  beach  along  Lake 
Michigan,  Lake  Huron,  or  any  other 
Great  Lake  the  destruction  of  which 
would  not  represent  a  serious  public  loss. 
For  that  reason,  in  addition  to  the  reme- 
dies proposed  by  this  legislation,  we  must 
seek  additional  ways  of  providing  finan- 
cial assistance  for  the  protection  of  erod- 
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ed  shoreline,  including  addltibnal  Fed- 
eral funds  to  prevent  the  erosion  of  pri- 
vate lands.  If  the  pubUc  has  i  stake  in 
preventing  erosion  of  private  li  inds,  then 
I  think  it  reasonable  to  invesl  sufficient 
public  fluids  to  protect  that  stJike. 

The  study  by  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmosplieric  Agency  of  the  currents  and 
sliore  erosion  of  Lake  Michigaqi  and  the 
other  Great  Lakes  is  indeed  wellcome.  The 
knowledge  gained  will  provld;  valuable 
ammunition  toward  solving  G;  eat  Lakes 
erosion  control  problems.  The  egislation 
calls  for  the  first  of  the  studies  to  take 
place  on  Lake  Michigan.  Tie  lack  of 
knowledge  with  respect  to  the  causes  of 
erosion  on  Lake  Michigan  is  a:ute  and  I 
can  think  of  no  better  candidate  for  our 
initial  efforts.  But  I  would  hope  that  in 
the  hearings  on  this  legislation  informa- 
tion could  be  gathered  as  to  t  le  wisdom 
of  the  research  proceeding  on  all  of  the 
Great  Lakes  simultaneously.  Certainly 
the  knowledge  gained  with  resi>ect  to  the 
Lake  Michigan  study  will  in  riany  ways 
be  applicable  to  the  other  Great  Lakes 
as  well.  But  scientists  tell  m^  that  re- 
search c«i  currents,  bottom  contours,  and 
other  factors  which  would  not  be  dupli- 
cative of  the  Lake  Michigan  wo  rk  is  sorely 
needed.  I  would  hope  further  to  explore 
this  with  the  appropriate  committee. 

The  legislation  proposed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  responds  to  t  tie  erosion 
control  problems  of  the  Great  iLakes,  but 
to  the  country  as  a  whcde.  I  siia.  pleased 
t©  join  with  the  Senator  from]  Illinois  in 
cosponsorlng  the  legislation. 


983  fb))   Is  amended  by  striking  out  "may" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "shall". 
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By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (fcr  himself, 
Mr.  Magnuson.  Mr.  Hollings, 
and  Mr.  Hathaway)  : 
Si  1269.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Northwest 
Atlvitic  Fisheries  Act  of  195 »  with  re- 
spect to  the  payment  of  certain  ex- 
penses of  members  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee appointed  pursuant  tcJ  such  act. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  ^ommerce. 

IWORTHWBST   ATLANTIC   FISHERIES   INDrSTRY 
ASVISORT    COMMITTEB  I 

'  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Presldoit,  on  Oc- 
tober 9.  1972,  the  North  Pacific  Act  of 
1954  was  amended  to  provldfe  that  the 
expenses  of  Advisory  Commitieemen  at- 
tending Commission  meetings  would  be 
PBld.  The  amendment  I  ofter  today 
amends  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Pisherifc 
Act  of  1950  to  provide  the  skme  reim- 
bursement for  transportatioii  expenses 
and  per  diem  allowances  foij  the  com- 
mitteemen of  the  North  Atlantic  fish- 
ing industries.  | 

This  is  a  simple  amendment  which 
would  provide  the  Identical  equitable 
reimbursement  for  the  fishermen  of  New 
England  as  the  Congress  has  already  ap- 
proved for  the  west  coast  fishlermen.  We 
urge  the  Senate  to  act  favorably  and 
quickly  on  this  legislation.  I  ksk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  bej  printed  in 
the  RzcoRD  at  this  point.        I 

;  There  being  no  objection,  tjie  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  JRxcord.  as 
follows : 

S.   1269  I 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiid  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    Vniteo     States    of 
America   in   Congress   assemblei ,   That   the 
second  sentence  of  section  4(b)  o  I  the  North 
west  Atlantic  Fishertes  Act  of  191 0  (16  U.S.C. 


By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
S.  1270.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  State 
of  California  the  Santa  Monica  Moun- 
tain and  Seashore  National  Urban  Park. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

THE    SANTA    MONICA    MOUNTAIN    AND    SEASHORE 
NATIONAI.    UHBAN    PARK 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  bill  to  establish  the 
Santa  Monica  Mountain  and  Seashore 
National  Urban  Park.  The  bill,  cospon- 
sored  by  my  colleague  Senator  Alan 
Cranston,  would  create  a  major  na- 
tional park  along  the  beaches  of  Santa 
Monica  Bay  smd  the  mountains  and  val- 
leys of  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains  in 
Los  Angeles  and  Ventura  Counties  in 
California.  A  similar  bill  will  be  intro- 
duced soon  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Congressman  Alphonzo  Bell. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  to  protect  this 
region,  by  creation  of  a  national  park, 
is  urgent.  Never  before  in  America  has 
such  a  large,  concentrated  population 
suffered  from  such  a  scarcity  of  recrea- 
tional resources.  Although  10  million 
people  live  in  metropolitan  Los  Angeles, 
they  have  less  open  space  for  public 
recreational  and  cultural  uses  than  any 
other  major  city  In  the  United  States, 
including  New  York.  This  Imbalance  is 
intensified  by  the  great  yearly  influx  of 
visitors  to  the  area — over  8  million  an- 
nually in  southern  California.  The  strain 
on  existing  recreational  resources  is  near 
the  breaking  point.  Beaches  are  over- 
crowded. Camping  for  hundreds  of  miles 
around  require  reservations  long  in  ad- 
vance, tens  of  thousands  turned  away 
on  many  weekends.  A  county  park  in  the 
Santa  Monica  Moimtains  is  a  case  in 
point:  Its  facilities  were  consistently  so 
overused  that  officials  were  forced  to 
close  the  area  to  overnight  campers. 

The  Santa  Monica  chain  offers  the 
only  major  open  space  in  the  entire  area 
and  it  should  be  protected  against  en- 
croaching urban  sprawl. 

The  resource  at  stake  in  the  area  is 
unique.  It  is  the  only  example  of  a  Medi- 
terranean climate  in  North  America — 
with  all  the  plant  and  animal  life  Indi- 
genous to  that  particular  climate.  Sage, 
sumac,  and  yucca  cover  the  hillsides. 

There  are  deer,  coyote,  bobcat,  raccoon, 
rabbit,  fox,  grey  squirrel,  and  quail. 
Marsh  and  water  birds  frequent  the 
coastal  area. 

Also  the  mountains  and  coastlands  are 
an  archeological  wonder:  600  sites  have 
been  identified,  and  one  expert  estimates 
that  this  is  only  one-tenth  the  number 
that  await  discovery  in  the  mountain 
chain. 

All  residents,  whether  they  hike  in  the 
mountains  or  simply  enjoy  their  beauty, 
have  a  personal  stake  in  their  preserva- 
tions as  open  space.  Residents  of  the 
Inner  city  stand  to  lose  the  most  from 
overdevelopment  of  the  mountains:  Dis- 
appearance of  the  only  major  recrea- 
tional area  within  their  reach,  increased 
overcrowding  of  the  downtown  city  cen- 
ter, and  an  Increased  smog  problem,  as 
the  Los  Angeles  basin  loses  Its  only  large 
nonpolluting  buffer  between  the  ocean 
and  the  city. 


Actually,  the  mountains  and  cosistslde 
are  a  precious  national  resource.  Five 
percent  of  the  Nation's  population  visits 
southern  California  every  year. 

A  verbal  commitment  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  protect  the  region's  re- 
sources already  has  been  made:  In  1970, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Walter  J. 
HIckel,  in  smnouncing  the  urban  recrea- 
tion study  program,  said : 

The  Santa  Monica  Mountain  range,  to- 
gether with  adjoining  beaches  form  the 
greatest  vmtapped  natural  resovirce  In  the 
second  largest  metropolitan  area  In  the  na- 
tion. Considering  the  size,  location  and  va- 
riety of  the  resources,  the  importance  of  this 
area  in  meeting  the  recreational  needs  of 
Los  Angeles  residents  cannot  be  overempha- 
sized. 

President  Nixon  supported  this  posi- 
tion in  a  mandate  for  open  space  plan- 
ning and  land  acquisition,  set  for^h  in 
his  February  1970  message  to  Congress 
on  the  environment: 

Plain  commonsense  argues  that  we  give 
greater  priority  to  acquiring  now  the  lands 
that  will  be  so  greatly  needed  In  a  few  years. 

Finally,  the  Department  of  Interior's 
August  1972.  study  of  the  Santa  Monica 
Mountains  made  the  following  findings: 

First.  The  Santa  Monica  Mountains 
and  adjacent  coastline  constitute  the 
most  significant  large  unprotected  open 
space  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

Second.  The  mountains  help  dilute  Los 
Angeles'  seriously  polluted  airshed. 

Third.  Current  urban  expansion,  par- 
ticularly those  of  large  scale  residential 
development,  has  severe  impact  on  the 
remaining  natural  environments  within 
the  mountains.  If  It  continues,  the  en- 
vironmental values  of  the  area  wUl  be 
forfeited. 

Fourth.  In  view  of  the  threat  which 
continued  urban  expansion  poses  In  the 
Santa  Monica  Moimtains  and  along  the 
adjacent  coastline,  measures  need  be 
taken  to  expand  the  existing  parklands 
and  regulate  and  control  land  uses  to 
protect  the  significant  portions  of  re- 
maintog  natural  environments  In  the 
public  Interest. 

Now  that  the  Interior  Department  has 
set  forth  its  findings,  it  is  time  to  make 
a  commitment  of  funds. 

My  bill  proposes  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment join  in  partnership  with  the 
State  of  California  and  local  govern- 
mental entities  In  developing  this  major 
Federal  park.  Specifically,  the  bill  estab- 
lishes a  9-year  commission  composed  of 
seven  members  representmg  Los  Angeles 
and  Ventura  Counties  and  two  members 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  com- 
mission will  advise  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior on  proposed  land  uses,  priority  of 
these  uses,  sind  developmental  plans  for 
the  park. 

The  bill  clearly  states  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  should  give  special 
priority  to  acquisition  of  lands  which 
are  in  the  most  immediate  danger  of 
development. 

We  must,  in  a  cooperative  Intergov- 
ernmental way,  not  only  move  immedi- 
ately to  acquire  those  areas  which  have 
been  determined  to  be  prime  areas  for 
recreational  use,  but  also  consider  the 
needs  of  the  entire  mountain  and  coastal 
region,  to  Insure  preservation  of  those 
resources  we  recognize  to  be  valuable. 
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Mr.  k^resident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tlat  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

Thete  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordere !  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follow;  : 

s.  1270 

Be  ii  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repress  ntatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Americ  t  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  (a)  In 
order  t  >  preserve  a  national  mountain  and 
seaahoi  i  resource  to  provide  few  public  out- 
iloor  r  creation  use  and  enjoyment  of  the 
isanta  Monica  Mountains  and  Seashore  by 
preeenl  and  future  generations;  to  preserve 
natural  scenic,  scientific,  historic,  and  other 
values  jontrlbutlng  to  public  enjoyment  of 
the  lan  Is  and  waters  of  the  area;  to  preserve 
the  rar  ge's  value  to  the  surrounding  region 
as  opei  space;  and  recognizing  the  need  of 
the  Grater  Loe  Angeles  area  for  such  an  open 
space  a  id  recreational  resource,  there  Is  au- 
thorize* to  be  established  the  Santa  Monica 
Mounta  n  and  Seashore  National  Urban  Park. 
The  pa  k,  subject  to  valid  existing  rigbta. 
Shan  g  nerally  comprise  that  area  of  the 
Santa  lb  onlca  Mountains  eastward  to  the  San 
Diego  B  reeway  along  the  crest  of  the  Santa 
Monica  Mountains  and  paralleling  Mulhol- 
land  Dr  ve  to  Griffith  Park  and  westward  from 
the  Sal  Diego  Freeway  and  eastward  from 
Point  :  lugu  and  westward  from  Sunset 
Bouleve  rd.  Including  pyortlons  of  the  beaches 
and  coi  Btal  canyons  of  Santa  Monica  Bay. 
Special  sffort  shall  be  expended  by  the  Sec- 
retary c  r  the  Interior  to  acquire  lands,  ease- 
ments, Lnd  other  necessary  rights  to  create 
a  nark  .hat  is  contiguous  whole  and  maxi- 
mizes tl  e  benefits  of  the  park  for  the  Greater 
Los  An(  !lee  region. 

(b)  I »  preserving  the  mountains  and  sea- 
shore a  jd  stabilizing  its  development,  sub- 
stantial reliance  shall  be  placed  on  coopera- 
tion h  'tween  Federal,  State,  and  local 
govemi  lents  to  apply  best  principles  of  land 
use  pla  inlng  and  zoning.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Int  srlor  shall  give  full  consideration  to 
the  reo  ►mmendatlons  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia T'entura-Los  Angeles  Mountain  and 
Coastal  Study  Commission  affecting  land  use, 
zoning,  conservation,  and  development  in 
Los  Ani  eles  County  and  Ventura  County  and 
to  the  terms  of  any  coastline  conservation 
leglslat  on  enacted  by  the  State  of  California, 
and  shi  11  make  every  effort  to  encourage  the 
State  c  r  California  and  local  governments 
thereof  to  establish  stringent  land  use  con- 
trols ir  the  entire  Santa  Monica  Mountain 
and  Se  shore  area  as  defined  in  this  Act. 

3ec.  1.  (a)  Special  priority  shall  be  given 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquisi- 
tion of  the  following  lands  which  are  of  par- 
ticular scenic,  recreational,  and  open  space 
value : 

(1)  "he  Point  Mugu,  Pacific  View,  Boney 
Mount  In,  Hidden  Valley  complex; 

(2)  Suma,  Trancas,  and  North  Ramirez 
Canyoi  s; 

(3)  Mallbu  Canyon  and  the  Century 
Ranch 

f4)  <  old  Canyon: 

(5)  '  'una Canyon; 

(6)  ^reas  north  and  west  of  WUl  Rogers 
Stite  1  ark: 

(7)  !  anta  Maria  Canyon; 

(8)  (  laballero  Creek; 

(9)  'he  Mulholland  Highway  and  Portrero 
Road,  'oT  development  sis  a  scenic  corridor 
to  tra^  erse  the  length  of  the  mountains,  to 
provld  access  for  recreation  purposes  by 
several   modes  of  travel; 

(10)  Seashores  and  associated  coastal  can- 
yons o  the  area  defined  by  this  Act; 

(11)  Lands  to  be  acquired  for  hiking, 
equest  lan.  bicycle,  or  other  trail  systems. 

(b)  rhe  lands  to  be  acquired  by  the  United 
States  under  this  Act  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter 
referre  1  to  as  the  "Secretary")  through  the 
Natlor  il  Park  Service.  Under  direction  of  the 
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Secretory,  the  National  Park  Service  shall 
administer,  protect,  and  develop  the  park 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, and  for  other  purposes",  approved  Au- 
gust 25,  1916  (39  Stat.  635:  16  U.S.C.  1  et 
seq.)  as  amended  and  supplemented,  and 
the  Secretary  may  apply  any  other  statutory 
authority  available  to  him  for  the  conserva- 
tion and  management  of  natural  resources 
to  the  extent  he  finds  such  authority  will 
further  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  any 
system  of  cooperative  management  he  finds 
most  feasible  with  the  California  Stete  De- 
partment of  Parks  and  Recreation  and  local 
parks  and  recreation  agencies. 

(c)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  acquisition 
by  the  Secretary  of  an  acreage  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  park  which,  in  his  opinion, 
can  be  administered  efficiently  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  he  shall  establish  the  park 
by  publication  of  notice  thereof  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  Such  notice  shall  Include  a 
description  of  the  boundaries  of  the  park. 

(d)  In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall  study 
the  land  use  management  needs  of  the  en- 
tire defined  mountain  and  seashore  region 
and  take  whatever  actions  are  determined 
necessary  to  preserve  the  estoblished  values 
of  the  Santo  Monica  Mountain  and  Seashore 
area,  including  additional  land  acquisition. 
The  Secretory  shall  take  whatever  action  Is 
necessary  in  order  to  assure  that  special  pre- 
cautions win  be  token  by  the  Stoto  of  Cali- 
fornia and  local  govemmentol  entities  to 
guard  against  land  use  management  of  the 
lands  surrounding  acquired  parklands  which 
are  incompatible  with  the  acquired  lands.  In 
order  to  preserve  the  natural  continuity  of 
the  regional  environment. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized, 
subject  to  the  Umltotlons,  restrictions  and 
conditions  Imposed  by  this  Act.  to  acquire 
the  land  and  other  property  and  any  Inter- 
este  therein  by  donation,  purchase  with 
donated  or  appropriated  funds,  or  by  ex- 
change, except  that  land  owned  by  the  Stoto 
of  California  or  any  of  Ito  political  subdivi- 
sions may  be  acquired  only  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner. 

(b)  When  acquiring  property  by  exchange 
the  Secretory  may  accept  title  to  any  non- 
Federal  property  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  park,  and  In  exchange  therefor  he  may 
convey  to  the  grantor  of  such  property  any 
federally  owned  property  under  this  Juris- 
diction which  he  classified  as  sultoble  for 
exchange  or  other  disposal.  The  values  of 
the  properties  so  exchanged  either  shall  be 
approximately  equal,  or  If  they  are  not  ap- 
proximately equal,  the  values  shall  be  equal- 
ized by  the  payment  of  cash  to  the  grantor 
or  to  the  Secretary  as  the  clrcumstonces  re- 
quire. 

(c)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
property  under  this  Act,  the  Secretory  shall 
give  Immediate  and  careful  consideration  to 
any  offer  made  by  a  property  owner  owning 
property  within  the  boundaries  of  the  park 
to  sell  such  property  to  the  Secretary.  A 
property  owner  owning  property  within  the 
park  may  notify  the  Secretary  that  the  con- 
tinued ownership  of  that  property  would  re- 
sult In  hardship  to  him,  and  the  Secretary 
shall  Immediately  consider  such  evidence  and 
shall  within  one  year  following  the  submis- 
sion of  such  notice,  subject  to  the  avail- 
ability of  funds,  purchase  such  property  of- 
fered for  a  price  which  does  not  exceed  Its 
fair  market  value. 

(d)  The  Secretary,  to  fulflU  the  objectives 
of  this  Act  shall,  from  time  to  time,  vest 
In  the  United  Stotes  all  right,  title,  and  In- 
terest In,  and  the  right  to  Immediate  posses- 
sion of,  all  real  property  in  specific  acquisi- 
tions within  the  Santa  Monica  Mountoln  and 
Seashore  area  eis  defined  In  this  Act.  except 
real  property  owned  by  the  Stote  of  California 
or  a  political  subdivision  thereof. 

(e)  With  respect  to  property  which  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  acquire  by  con- 


demnation under  the  terms  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  Initiate  no  condemnation 
proceedings  until  after  he  has  made  every 
reasonable  effort  to  acquire  such  property 
by  negotiation  and  purchase. 

(f )  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  acquire 
only  such  Interest  in  lands  as  is  reasonably 
necessary  to  establish  and  maintain  the 
park. 

(g)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  condemnation  as  a 
means  of  acquiring  a  clear  and  marketable 
title,  free  of  any  and  all  encumbrances. 

(h)  The  Secretary  may  use  Installment 
purchase,  advance  acquisition  with  lease- 
back provisions,  and  conservation,  agricul- 
tural, access,  and  scenic  easements  to  ac- 
complish  the  purpoees  of  this  Act. 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall  explore  the  pos- 
sibility of  obtaining  grants  and  fimds  from 
other  appropriate  government  agencies  to 
further  land  acquisition  for  the  park,  con- 
struct the  necessary  facilities  to  protect  the 
values  for  which  the  park  was  estoblished, 
and  extend  the  benefits  of  the  recreation 
and  open  ^ace  resource  of  the  Santo  Monica 
Mountain  and  Seashore  to  the  greater  Los 
Angeles  region  and  to  the  American  public. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  estoblished  a 
Santo  Monica  Mountoln  and  Seashore  Na- 
tional Urban  Park  Oommlsslon.  The  Com- 
mission shall  cease  to  exist  nine  years  after 
estobllshment  of  the  park  as  provided  by 
section  2  of  this  Act;  however,  the  Secretary 
may,  at  bis  discretion,  extend  the  Commis- 
sion for  an  Indeterminate  period  of  time  If 
he  feels  this  action  Is  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  terms  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
nine  members,  each  appointed  for  a  term  of 
three  years  by  the  Secretary,  as  follows: 

(1)  five  members  to  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  three  of  whom  shall  be  resldento 
of  Los  Angeles  or  Ventura  Counties; 

(2)  one  member  to  be  appointed  from  a 
list  of  persons  recommended  by  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  Ventura  County; 

(3)  one  member  to  be  appointed  from  a 
list  of  persons  recommended  by  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  Los  Angeles  County;   and 

(4)  two  members  to  be  appointed  from  a 
list  of  persons  recommended  by  the  Governor 
of  the  Stote  of  California. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one 
member  to  be  Chairman.  Any  vacancy  on 
the  Commission  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  In  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made. 

(d)  A  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation,  but  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  actual  expenses  Incurred  In- 
cident to  Commission  business.  The  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  pay  the  expenses  rea- 
sonably Incurred  by  the  Commission. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shaU  provide  such  staff 
assistance  as  Is  necessary  to  the  Commission 
In  the  performance  of  Ite  duties. 

(f)  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  least 
twice  annually  at  times  and  places  designated 
by  the  Chairman.  The  Commission  also  shall 
meet  as  necessary  at  the  call  of  the  Chair- 
man upon  proi>er  cause  and  due  notice  given. 

(g)  The  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
have  particular  experience  or  expertise  in 
government  conservation,  land  use  planning 
and  acquisition,  natural  and  environment  sci- 
ences, or  economics. 

(h)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  the  Initial  appointments  as  fol- 
lows: three  commissioners  shall  be  appointed 
for  terms  of  one  year,  three  commissioners 
shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  two  years, 
and  three  commissioners  shall  be  appointed 
for  terms  of  three  years. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  duties  of  the  Commission 
shall  consist  of — 

( 1 )  advising  the  Secretary  on  proposed  land 
uses,  priority  of  such  uses,  and  development 
plans  within  the  park,  consistent  with  the 
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recreational  and  op«n  space  aspects  of  the 

p&rK  region; 

(3)  advising  the  Secretary  on  anjf  activities 
conducted  by  the  Secretary  or  pipposed  to 
be  conducted  by  the  Secretary  ot  through 
others  under  this  Outer  Continental  Shell 
Lands  Act  (67  Stat.  463)  which  wpuld  have 
or  are  likely  to  have  a  material  In:  luence  on 
the  park  environment; 

(3)  advising  the  Governor  of  Cal  fornla  on 
any  activities  conducted  by  or  prop  )sed  to  be 
conducted  by^the  Lands  Commission  of  the 
Stat«  of  California  directly  or  throi  gh  others 
upon  the  tldelands  and  shelf  1  ucds  and 
waters  which  would  have  or  are  likely  to 
have  a  material  Influence  on  the  park  en- 
vironment; 

(4)  advising  the  boards  of  supervisors  of 
Ventura  County  and  Los  Angeles  C(  lunty  and 
the  city  council  of  any  city  contiguous  or 
adjacent  to  the  park  as  to  any  prop  osed  laud 
use.  land  development,  public  works,  mineral 
development,  or  zoning  outside  the  park 
which  would  have  or  are  likely  1o  have  a 
material  influence  on  the  park  environment; 

(5)  holding  hearings  on  Natlcnal  Park 
Service  proposals  for  acquisition  of  land  and 
development  and  use  plans  for  the  park  and 
submitting  its  findings  and  reccmmenda- 
tlons  to  the  Secretary,  with  specljl  priority 
given  to  lands  specified  In  sectloii  2(a): 

(6)  assisting  the  Secretary  In  <onf erring 
with  State  and  local  parks  and  recr  >atlon  of  • 
ficlals  to  determine  the  best  poislble  co- 
operative management  program  foi  the  park 
lands; 

(7)  assisting  the  State  of  Callfurnla  and 
local  government  entitles  to  assure  that  land 
use  In  the  Santa  Monica  Mountain  and  Sea- 
shore areas  as  defined  by  this  Ac ;  Is  com- 
patible with  and  supplements  the  values  of 
the  park  established  herein;  and 

(8)  any  other  duties  prescribe  I  by  the 
Secretary  related  to  the  development,  use. 
and  management  of  the  park  ard  Its  re- 
sources and  the  environmental  Impact  of 
the  park  on  the  siurounding  conmiunltles 
and  the  environmental  Impact  of  adjacent 
commercial   activity  on  the  park. 

Sac.  6.  (a)  Any  owner  or  owners  of  im- 
proved property  situated  within  the  area 
designated  for  Inclusion  In  the  pa'k  on  the 
date  of  Its  acquisition  by  the  Secret  ary,  may, 
as 'a  condition  to  such  acquisltioa,  retain, 
for  a  term  of  not  to  exceed  thirty  rears,  the 
right  of  use  and  occupancy  of  sucli  property 
for  any  single  family  residential  punjose 
whic*  is  not  incompatible  with  the  purpKjses 
of  this  Act  or  which  does  not  Impal'  the  use- 
fulness and  attractiveness  of  the  area  des- 
lgiia;ted  for  inclusion.  The  Secretary  shall 
pay  to  the  owner  the  value  of  the  pr  operty  on 
the  date  of  such  acquisition  less  th<  value  on 
such  date  of  the  right  retained  by  t  :ie  owner. 
Where  any  such  owner  retains  a  rijht  of  use 
and  occupancy  as  herein  provided,  auch  right 
during  its  existence  may  be  cor  veyed  or 
leased  for  noncommercial  residential  pur- 
poses in  accordance  with  the  prcislons  of 
this  section. 

(b)  Any  improved  or  unimproved  property 
situated  within  the  area  designated  for  in- 
clusion in  the  park  which  by  mutual  agree- 
ment between  the  Secretary  and  tbe  owner 
or  owners  thereof,  is  iised  commercially  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  public  and  enhance 
t^elr  enjoyment  of  the  park,  sha  1  not  be 
subject  to  purchase  or  condemoatii  m  durtag 
the  existence  of  such  agreement. 

(c)  Any  deed  or  other  Instrument  used  to 
transfer  title  to  property,  with  rsspject  to 
which  a  right  of  use  and  occupancy  Is  re- 
tained under  this  setclon,  shall  provide  that 
such  property  shall  not  be  used  for  any  pur- 
p>ose  which  Is  incompatible  with  the  purjKJSes 
of  this  Act.  or  which  Impairs  the  usefulness 
and  attractiveness  of  such  area,  ind  If  it 
should  be  so  used,  the  Secretary  shall  have 
authority  to  terminate  such  rights 

Sk:.  7.  Por  the  piurpoee  of  canylng  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  there  ar  \  author- 


ized to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974,  and  the  next  following 
fiscal  year,  such  sums,  the  aggregate  of  which 
shall  not  exceed  (30,000,000,  as  may  be  nec- 
essary, and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976.  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Brock. 
Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hath- 
away, Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Mon- 
DALE,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Stevenson, 
Mr.    Thurmond,    Mr.    Tunney, 
and  Mr.  Williams: 
S.   1271.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  establish  a  stu- 
dent internship  program  to  offer  students 
practical     political     involvement     with 
elected  ofiBclals  on  the  local  and  State 
levels  of  government.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

nmCRNS     FOB     POLmCAL     L£AOEKSHIP     ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  the  In- 
terns for  Political  Leadership  Act  of  1973. 
I  do  so  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Mr. 
Baker.  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Brock.  Mr.  Gra- 
vel. Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Hathaway.  Mr.  Mon- 
DALE.  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  Mr.  Tunney,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. 

In  the  last  Congress  similar  legislation, 
in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Higher  Education  Act  (S.  659),  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  but  deleted  in  con- 
ference from  the  final  bill. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  ad- 
dresses three  needs  of  national  impor- 
tance. The  first  is  to  involve  young  people 
in  the  governmental  process.  The  second 
is  to  expose  those  of  us  in  government 
to  young  ideas  at  a  time  when  our  Na- 
tion's population  becomes  increasingly 
more  youthful.  Finally,  State  and  local 
officials  would  be  provided  with  willing, 
informed,  and  experienced  staff  to  tackle 
pressing  tasks. 

Ihe  last  few  years  have  demonstrated 
the  necessity  of  involving  and  Interesting 
young  people  in  government.  We  must 
provide  alternatives  to  political  aliena- 
tion. We  must  provide  alternatives  to 
indifference.  We  should  provide  ccm- 
cemed  youth  with  opportunities  for  prac- 
tical political  experience.  Such  experi- 
ences would  expose  them  to  the  problems 
of  governing  while  at  the  same  time  in- 
volving them  in  the  solution  to  these 
problems. 

Internship  programs  have  long  been 
lauded  by  both  interns  and  officials  alike. 
Twelve  States  have  programs  involving 
students  as  staff  assistants  to  State  leg- 
islators— California.  Connecticut,  Geor- 
gia, Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Michigan. 
Minnesota.  New  York.  North  Dakota. 
Ohio,  and  Rhode  Island.  Other  States  are 
planning  such  programs,  in  some  cases 
reportedly  contingent  upon  the  passage 
of  Federal  legislation. 

In  addition,  excellent  results  have  been 
reported  by  a  number  of  city  and  coun- 
ty governments  which  have  initiated  in- 
ternship programs.  Elected  officials  in 
Baltimore,  Atlanta,  Boston,  and  New 
York  City  submitted  strongly  favorable 
evaluations  of  a  pilot  project,  sponsored 
by  two  private  foundations,  operated 
since  1970  and  involving  some  50 
students. 


A  Chicago  student  reports  that  she 
"learned  really  how  the  inside  of  a  gov- 
ernment agency  is  run  and  what  good 
it's  doing  for  the  people."  In  Baltimore, 
an  intern  to  a  city  councilman  became 
so  efficient  that  the  councilman  left  him 
in  charge  of  the  office  while  he  traveled 
to  Europe.  A  student  in  New  York's  fel- 
lowship program  states  that  he  was  told: 

New  York  City  will  change  you  more  than 
you  win  change  It.  That  has  certainly  been 
true  In  my  case  .  .  .  I'm  not  saving  New 
Tork  City.  But  I  am  learning  how  to  com- 
municate and  become  more  politically  sen- 
sitive. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  programs  that 
have  already  demonstrated  their  success. 
Efforts  like  these  need  to  be  encouraged, 
expanded,  and  supplemented  by  national 
legislation.  We  must  show  these  con- 
cerned youth  that  we  are  not  indifferent 
to  their  desire  to  learn. 

I  have  made  several  technical  revisions 
in  the  Interns  for  Political  Leadership 
Act  in  response  to  constructive  sugges- 
tions presented  in  the  course  of  Senate 
and  House  deliberations  on  it  last  ses- 
sion. 

The  bill  provides  grants  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  coopera- 
tion with  State  and  local  governments 

The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  the  appropriate 
nonprofit  agencies  to  plan,  develop,  and 
carryout  the  Intern  program.  Under  this 
program,  highly  qualified  and  motivated 
students  interested  in  a  political  career 
would  be  offered  the  opportunity,  with 
academic  credit,  to  learn  how  the  po- 
litical system  works  at  firsthand  and  at 
the  same  time  to  evaluate  and  develop 
their  leadership  potential  through  in- 
volvement in  the  policymaking  process. 
In  general,  they  would  serve  as  profes- 
sional assistants  to  elected  officials. 

Operated  by  the  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation through  arrangements  with  ap- 
propriate nonprofit  agencies,  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  and  State  and 
local  governments;  the  internship  pro- 
gram would  assign  selected  college  stu- 
dents to  research  and  public  service  op- 
erations duties  in  the  offices  of  State  and 
local  elected  officials.  This  work  experi- 
ence would  be  coordinated  with  the  on- 
going educational  programs,  including 
evaluation  and  guidance  seminars,  of  the 
persons  selected.  It  is  expected  that  this 
program  will  also  provide  important  in- 
centives for  the  direct  interchange  of 
Insights  and  experiences  among  students, 
college  professors,  and  those  serving  in 
elected  office. 

Intern  nominations  would  be  proposed 
by  participating  institutions  of  higher 
education,  with  internships  distributed 
among  the  States  in  ratio  to  the  total 
number  of  Members  of  Congress  from 
each  State.  Provision  is  made  for  the 
inclusion  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  get  young  peo- 
ple involved  in  our  Government.  We  can 
show  disillusioned  youth  that  their  gov- 
ernmental institutions  can  fimction  to 
meet  today's  needs.  This  bUl  is  an  im- 
portant step  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


March  15,  1973 
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being  no  objection,  the  material 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 


S.  1271 


M  ho 


Be  td  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Bejii  taentatirea  of  the  United  States  of 
Americc  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  ma]  be  cited  as  the  "Interns  for  Political 
Leaders  ilp  Act  of  1873. " 

Sfc.  ;  .  Title  IX  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act   of    1965   is  amended  by   adding  at  the 
end  the  eof  the  following  new  part ; 
"Pait  Q— Interns  for  PoLrncAL  Leadership 

'PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED 

'  'Sec  931.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  ente '  into  contracts  or  other  arrange- 
ments <  rith  such  nonprofit  agencies  as  are 
appropr  ate  under  which  such  agencies  will 
and  carry  out  an  internship 
under  which  students  will  be  pro- 
(ft-actical  political  Involvement  with 
>fflclals  In  tbe  performance  of  their 
the  local  and  State  levels  of  govern- 
through  internships  in  their  offices, 
in  «rnshlp  program  shall  be  carried  out 
arrangements  with  institutions  of 
ducation,  and  with  State  and  local 
Under  such  program  the  in- 
are  students  at  any  institution 
T  education,  will  be  assigned  duties 
of  State  and  local  elected  officials, 
rill  give  them  an  insight  into  the 
and  operations  of  the  different 
government,  as  well  as  an  oppor- 
or  research  and  for  Involvement  In 
pK>  Icymaklng  process.  Such  arrange- 
provlde  for  coordination  between 
educational  programs  of  the 
persons  selected  and  their  activities  as  in- 
terns. 1 1th  commensurate  credit  given  for 
their  wi  rk  and  achievement  as  interns. 
"  'sb.ec  ion  of  students  for  participation 
"Sec  932.  The  students  who  are  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  Internship  program  provided 
for  In  t  bis  part  shall  be  selected  by  appro- 
priate 1  on-proflt  agencies  designated  by  the 
Commli  Eloner  from  among  students  whose 
re  proposed  by  participating  Instltu- 
hlgher  education.  The  Commissioner 
that  Internships  are  distributed 
the  states  so  tint  Insofar  as  prac- 
the  number  for  each  state  bears  the 
lo  to  the  total  number  as  the  num- 
1  f embers  of  Congress  from  that  State 
the  total  number  of  Members  of 
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"  'Ssd  933.  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost 
of  earring  out  the  program  provided  for  In 
thia  part  may  not  exceed  50  per  centvun. 
I  "  'administration 

"  'SE(i  934.  Contracts  on  other  agreements 
betweei  the  Commissioner  and  appropriate 
nonproi  t  agencies  shall  prescribe  the  stip- 
ends to  lie  paid  to  the  interns  participating 
In  the  p  rogram  provided  for  In  this  part,  and 
the  dur  ition  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  such  internships.  The  cost  of  administra- 
tion of  t  program  may  be  paid  by  the  Com- 
mission ir. 

'  'appropriations  authorized 
"  'Sec   936.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
proprlal  »d  to  carry  out  this  part  the  sum 
of  tS.OO  1,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1974  and  for 
each  ol   the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

"  'DETlNlTiON 

"  'BBC,  936.  Por  the  puipose  of  this  part, 
the  tera  i  "State"  as  used  In  this  part  means 
the  flft;  states,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  For  purpoeea  of  tbe  dls- 
trlbutla  k  of  internships  among  the  states. 
In  detei  mining  the  number  of  Members  of 
Congres  for  purpnises  of  section  932,  the 
Reslden  Commissioner  for  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Del(  gate  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  be  x>n8ldered  Members  of  Congress,  and 


Ouam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands shall  be  treated  In  the  same  manner 
as  Puerto  Rico  and  the  District  of  Columbia.' 
"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  after  June  30,  1973." 


S.  1216— ORDER  TO  PRINT  BILL  IN 
RECORD 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  introduced  S.  1216,  the  Northeastern 
Rail  Service  Preservation  Act  of  1973. 
Since  it  was  not  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  done  so  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.   1216 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "North  Eastern 
Rail  Service  Preservation  Act  of  1973". 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
shall  compile  an  inventory  of  the  rail  trans- 
portation facilities  (Including  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  but  not  limited  to,  track, 
rights  of  way,  yards,  terminals,  equipment, 
rolling  stock,  signal  and  communicative 
equipment  and  other  property,  real  and  per- 
sonal) of  the  following  railroads:  the  Penn 
(Central  Ry.  Co.,  Reading  Ry.  Co..  Erie- 
Lackawanna  Ry.  Co.,  Lehigh  Ry.  Co.,  New 
Haven  Ry.  Co.,  Boston  &  Maine  Ry.  Co.,  and 
the  Central  of  New  Jersey  Ry.  Co.  and  all 
subsidiaries.  Jointly  or  wholly  owned  by  the 
aforementioned  corporations. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  complete  the 
Inventory  of  the  assets  under  Section  2  as 
soon  as  practicable  and  not  later  than  three 
months  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Upon  completion  of  the  aforementioned  In- 
ventory, the  Secretary  shall  acquire  by  con- 
denmation  all  of  the  assets  of  the  seven 
railroads  named  In  Section  2. 

Sec.  4.  For  the  piupose  of  operating  facili- 
ties which  he  has  acquired  ptu^uant  to  sub- 
section (3)  the  Secretary  shall  enter  Into 
such  contracts  or  other  agreements  as  may 
be  necessary. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Within  three  months  after  en- 
actment of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  trustees  of  all  railroad  companies 
which  are  undergoing  reorganization  In 
bankruptcy  proceedings  in  Federal  district 
courts,  and  a  majority  of  whose  rail  lines  are 
located  In  the  Northeast  region; 

(2)  all  owners  of  rail  lines  leased  to  such 
railroad  companies:  and  (3)  all  wholly  owned 
subsidiaries  and  affiliates  of  such  railroad 
companies  shall  convey  or  cause  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  Secretary  of  Transp>ortatlon 
all  rail  lines  owned  or  op>erated  by  such  rail- 
road companies  free  and  clear  of  all  liens, 
charges,  and  encimibrances. 

(b)  Such  conveyances  shall  not  be  de- 
ferred by  reason  of  any  controversy  concern- 
ing the  amount  of  comp>ensatlon  to  be  paid, 
and  shall  not  be  restrained  or  enjoined  by 
any  court  on  account  of  such  controversy. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Comp>ensatlon  for  rail  lines  ac- 
quired by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  be  the  net  liquidation  value  of  the 
propjerty  conveyed. 

(b)  Comp>ensatlon  fcM-  rail  lines  conveyed 
by  trustees  in  bankruptcy  shall  be  fixed 
by  the  United  States  district  court  before 
which  the  bankruptcy  proceedings  are  be- 
ing held,  in  accordance  with  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section. 

Ssc.  7.  The  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  In  lieu  of  any 
provisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

Sec.  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    IS6 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 4.  I  introduced  a  bill.  S.  156.  to  re- 
quire the  termination  by  July  1.  1975. 
of  all  Naval  weapons  range  activities  on 
and  in  the  vicinty  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
island  of  Culebra.  Almost  immediately 
I  was  joined  in  this  effort  by  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey),  whose  energy, 
enthusiasm,  and  sound  judgment  is  al- 
ways a  major  asset  in  any  endeavor.  On 
January  23  Soiator  Humphrey  and  I  ad- 
dressed a  joint  letter  to  Members  of  the 
Senate,  soliciting  their  support  of  S.  156. 
He  and  I  are  encouraged  by  the  fact  that, 
to  date.  30  Senators  have  agreed  to  co- 
spwnsor  the  bill.  We  are,  of  course,  most 
hopieful  that  others  will  agree  to  join 
with  us. 

I  review  briefiy  for  my  colleagues  the 
sequence  of  events  that  has  led  us  to  this 
point  in  our  efforts  to  halt  the  shelling  of 
Culebra.  Culebra  is  a  small  island,  some 
3-by-8  miles  in  dimension,  east  of  the 
main  island  of  Puerto  Rico.  C^Uebra  is 
home  for  roughly  750  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  also  the  site  of  exten- 
sive training  activities  by  the  U.S.  Navy, 
including  ship-to-shore  shelling,  aerial 
strafing  and  bombardment,  mining  and 
countermining  operations,  and  other 
such  endeavors,  liiis  use  of  Culebra  has 
been  virtually  continuous  since  1936. 

By  the  summer  of  1970,  the  Navy's  use 
of  Culebra  had  become  such  an  explosive 
issue  in  Puerto  Rican  politics  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  took  its 
first  tentative  steps  to  deal  with  the 
problem.  Section  611(a)  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act  of  1971. 
an  act  signed  by  the  President  on  Oc- 
tober 26,  1970,  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  study  all  possible  alterna- 
tives to  the  training  being  conducted  in 
the  Culebra  complex.  In  response  to  that 
congressional  mandate.  Secretary  Laird 
reported  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  on  April  1,  1971,  that — 

Alternatives  are  available  which  could  ac- 
commodate tbe  Naval  Gunfire  Supp>ort  train- 
ing now  done  at  Culebra. 

On  the  same  day  it  was  announced 
that  the  Secretary  had  directed  the  Navy 
take  whatever  step>s  were  necessary  to 
provide  the  option  of  moving  by  June 
1975  to  a  suitable  alternative  to  the 
target  areas  on  Culebra.  He  further 
stated  that — 

He  would  i>erBonally  "reappraise  the  Cule- 
bra situation  ...  by  the  end  of  1972  In  order 
to  make  a  final  decision  where  to  relocate  tbe 
Naval  Traming  target  areas  now  on  Culebra. 

On  April  23.  1971,  in  response  to  a 
written  inquiry  from  then  President  of 
the  Senate  of  Puerto  Rico  Rafael  Her- 
nandez Colon — now  Governor  of  Puerto 
Rico — ^Defense  Department  spokesman 
Jerry  W.  Friedhelm  said : 

We  hop>e  that  the  Secretary's  statement 
makes  It  clear  that  Navy  opieratlons  are  to  be 
transferred  by  June  1975  unless  a  reversal 
of  the  situation  occurs  because  of  1 )  the  col- 
lective wishes  of  the  Culebrans  themselves, 
2)  action  by  the  Congress,  ot  3)  the  Presi- 
dent's future  assessment  of  national  sec\irlty 
demands. 
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It  appeared  certain  that  a  firm  com- 
mitment had  been  made  to  a  teranination 
of  all  Naial  activities  on  Cuiebra  by 
June  1975,  and  tliat  what  remained  was 
a  determination  of  precisely  where  those 
activities  would  be  relocated  anjd  exactly 
when  the  move  would  occur.  Thkre  clear- 
ly was  no  hint  that  any  qu*tion  re- 
mained as  to  whether  or  not  the  move 
would  be  made.  I 

Section  207  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act  of  1972,  an  act 
signed  by  the  President  on  October  27, 
1971.  directed  the  Secretary  o|  Defense 
to  "prepare  a  detailed  feasibiSty  study 
of  the  most  advantageous  alteiinatlve  to 
the  weapons  training  now  beingj  conduct- 
ed in  the  Cuiebra  complex  of  th*  Atlantic 
Fleet  Weapons  Range."  The  Secretary 
was  further  directed  to  complete  this 
study  by  December  31.  1972.  O^  Novem- 
ber 4,  1972,  after  the  study  had  effec- 
tively been  completed,  Secretary  Laird 
reassured  then  Gov.  Luis  A.  Pore  of  his 
Intention  to  announce  by  the  end  of  1972 
his  final  decision  as  to  'where  ti  relocate 
the  naval  training  target  areafe  now  on 
Cuiebra." 

This  voluminous,  congresslonally  man- 
dated study  concluded,  in  its  »iost  per- 
tinent part,  that  there  were  at! least  five 
prime  alternative  sites  at  which  the 
Naval  activities  presently  beink  carried 
out  on  Cuiebra  might  be  concfccted.  In 
the  words  of  the  study—  I 

Each  of  the  five  alternative  sltas  are  con- 
sidered to  be  suitable  from  an  (^rational 
viewpoint.  If  costs  are  not  a  detern^lnlng  fac- 
tor, for  conduct  of  the  shore  boi»bardment 
and  air-to-ground  weapons  tralnlni  presently 
provided  at  the  Atlantic  Fleet!  Weapons 
Range  and  anticipated  through  1086. 

The,  five  sites  extensively  stufUed  were 
Cuiebra  Itself,  the  inhabited  island  of 
Vieques  now  extensively  used  by  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps,  the  uninhibited  is- 
lands of  Mona  and  Monito  usad  jointly, 
the  uninhabited  Island  of  Desefeheo,  and 
the  construction  of  an  artiflciai  island  at 
•*s-  one  of  two  Caribbean  sites  idoitifled  in 
the  study.  The  study  estimatedi  the  total 
cost  of  relocation  for  the  alternatives  as 
follows: 

Cuiebra,  no  cost. 

Vieques,  $3,675,000. 

Mona  and  Monito,  $8,290,000 

pesecheo,  $10,100,000. 

Artificial  island  (1) ,  $178,490  000. 

f  Artiflcial  island  (2) .  $175,240  000. 

In  short,  the  study  found  thr^e  specific 
sites  that  would  meet  the  operational 
needs  of  the  Navy  at  a  cost  of  $aO, 100.000 
or  less.  I 

In  view  of  these  findings,  the  ^nly  ques- 
tion that  remained  to  be  ans^'ered  was 
which  of  the  alternative  sites  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  would  select  to  satisfy  his 
Repeated  commitments  to  the  people  of 
Cuiebra  and  the  Government  lof  Puerto 
Rico.  j 

And  yet.  Incredibly,  on  Dedember  27, 
1972,  acting  on  the  Informalion  cited 
above,  Secretary  Laird  aimoimced  that 
the  Navy  would  continue  to  U9e  Cuiebra 
•for  all  present  training  activities,  at 
least  through  1985,  and  that  atrial  bom- 
bardment In  the  Cuiebra  coknplex  "is 
projected  to  Increase."  Since  none  of  the 


contingencies  cited  by  Mr.  Priedheim  on 
April  23,  1971,  has  been  met,  one  can 
only  assume  that  the  Secretary  found 
the  cost  of  relocating  the  Naval  activities 
prohibitive.  Within  the  context  of  a 
proposed  defense  budget  of  $76.4  billion 
in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1973  smd  pro- 
jected outlays  of  $85.5  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1974,  I  am  constrained  to  say  that 
an  outlay  of  $10  million  or  less  over  a 
2-year  period  for  the  purpose  of  hcoior- 
ing  a  commitment  to  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  alleviating  the  suffering  of  750 
American  citizens  is  well  within  the 
boimds  of  fiscal  reality.  And  that  ob- 
servation is  made  with  all  the  restraint  I 
can  summon. 

It  was  in  response  to  this  extraordinary 
reversal  of  direction  that  I  introduced 
S.  156,  which  would  imequivocally  direct 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  to  termi- 
nate all  weapons  range  activities  on  the 
Island  of  Cuiebra  and  within  3  nautical 
miles  thereof  not  later  than  July  1, 
1975,  and  further  provide  that  no  funds 
appropriated  by<the  Congress  could  be 
used  for  the  conduct  of  such  activities 
after  that  date. 

Frankly,  it  seems  to  me  somewhat  ab- 
surd that  the  Congress  should  need  to 
further  involve  itself  in  this  matter,  a 
matter  which  could  so  easily  be  resolved 
administratively.  Gov.  Hernandez  Colon 
and  I  met  with  Secretary  Richardson  on 
March  1  and  found  his  expressed  willing- 
ness to  review  the  issue  without  bias,  an 
encouraging  sign.  I  have  every  confi- 
dence that  he  will  conduct  such  a  review, 
and  I  have  every  confidence  in  the  fsur- 
ness  and  vigor  of  his  mind.  I  earnestly 
hope  that  he  will  direct  that  one  of  the 
alternatives  identified  in  the  most  recent 
study  be  selected  and  that  the  move  be 
made  as  promptly  as  possible. 

But  pending  such  a  hoped-for  ad- 
ministrative action.  Senator  Humphrey 
and  I  intend  to  pursue  this  issue  with 
the  urgency  that  it  demands. 

Mr.  President,  there  appears  to  be  ele- 
ments within  the  Department  of  Defense 
who  feel  that  the  issue  of  Cuiebra  is  a 
"nonissue,"  that  it  is  the  result  of  some 
sort  of  dark  conspiracy  by  a  few  political 
agitators  connected  with  a  movement 
seeking  independence  for  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico.  What  litUe 
political  analysis  there  is  in  the  most 
recent  DOD  study  Is  most  notable  for 
Its  naivete.  In  fact,  there  appears  to 
'  be  no  issue  which  has  so  served  to  unite 
warring  political  factions  in  Puerto  Rico 
as  has  the  Issue  of  Cuiebra.  The  legisla- 
tion that  Senator  Huiiphrxt  and  I  have 
Introduced  has  the  most  wholehearted 
and  imreserved  support  from  each  of  the 
four  men  who  have  served  as  Governors 
of  Puerto  Rico,  from  the  incumbent 
mayor  of  San  Juan,  who  Is  of  a  different 
political  party  than  that  of  the  incum- 
bent Governor,  and  most  of  all  from  the 
people  of  Cuiebra. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  the  texts  of  a  January  10, 
1973,  telegram  from  Gov.  Hernandez 
Colon,  a  January  31,  1973,  letter  from 
former  Gov.  Luis  A.  Perre,  a  January  6, 
1973,  telegram  from  former  Gov.  Ro- 


berto Sanchez  Vilella,  a  January  IS,  1973, 
letter  from  Carlos  Romero  Barcela  may- 
or of  San  Juan,  a  January  5,  1973,  let- 
ter from  Resident  Commissioner  Jaime 
Benitez  and  a  January-  9,  1973,  memo- 
randum from  the  people  of  Cuiebra  ad- 
dressed to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzc- 
ORo,  as  follows: 

Tklechams  and  Lettebs 

San  Juan,  P.R., 
January  10,  1973. 
Hon.  HowAKO  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
U.S.  Congress, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Congratulations  for  your  prompt  and  cou- 
rageous reaction  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Cuiebra.  Tour  efforts  In  this  dlrectlcm  are 
most  welcome  and  appreciated. 

Ratael  Hernandez  Colon, 
Governor,  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

San  Juan,  P.R.. 
January  31,  1973. 
Hon.  Howard  Bailer. 
VJS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Baker  :  This  Is  to  express  my 
sincere  appreciation  and  my  most  complete 
support  for  your  decision  of  filing  a  bUl  (S. 
166)  that  would  order  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  to  terminate  all  weapons  range  activi- 
ties on  the  Island  of  Cuiebra  and  its  sur- 
roundings not  later  than  July  1,  1976. 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago,  at  my  request, 
you  Introduced  an  amendment  to  the  1970 
Military  Construction  Authorizations  Act, 
which  would  have  accomplished  what  your 
bill  8.  156  provides.  At  that  time  1  lobbyed 
for  your  amendment  and  It  fell  Just  three 
votes  short  of  the  number  of  votes  needed 
fOT  It  to  carry.  As  I  mentioned  in  your  office 
two  weeks  ago  I  am  most  willing  to  do  all 
I  can  to  secure  the  passage  of  your  bill 
S.  166.  Please  keep  me  posted  of  Its  progress 
and  do  let  me  know  If  there  Is  something 
that  you  want  me  to  do  to  help  you  obtain 
the  necessary  number  of  votes. 

Warmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Luis  A. 


January  6,  1973. 
Senator  Howard  Baker. 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Strongly  support  bill  ordering  Navy  ter- 
minate operations  In  Cuiebra. 

Roberto  Sancrezvilella. 

OmCE  or  THE  Mator. 
San  Juan,  PJi.,  January  15, 1973. 
Hon.  Howard  Baker, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Baker:  Permit  me  to  take 
a  minute  of  your  time  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention the  question  of  practice  firing  by 
the  Navy  on  the  Inhabited  Island  of  Cuiebra. 

Cuiebra  Is  a  tiny  Island  off  Puerto  Rico's 
eastern  coast  Inhabited  by  about  800  persons. 
The  American  citizens  of  this  Island,  which 
has  some  of  the  most  beautiful  whlte-saiid 
beskches  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  have 
been  contlnuaUy  subjected  to  hazard  and 
discomfort  by  reason  of  the  Navy's  target 
practice  on  their  Island.  This  shelling  has 
continued  for  decades,  making  the  existence 
of  the  residents  hazardous  and  uncom- 
fortable. 

Recently  the  Navy  gave  assurances  that  it 
would  anno\ince  at  the  end  of  1972  where  it 
would  relocate  Its  gunnery  practice  by  1975. 
Instead,   however,    the    Department   of   De- 
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tense  hai  Just  served  notice  that  the  ship- 
to-share  i.  lelllng  and  air  bombing  must  con- 
tinue at  k  1st  until  1986.  It  has  added  that  It 
feels  this  ;arget  practice  Is  essential  to  the 
Interests  c  [  our  Nation. 

The  resl  :ty  of  the  matter  Is  that  there  are 
suitable  »  ternatlves  to  the  use  of  this  In- 
habited Is  and  as  a  Navy  target.  The  prob- 
lem is  the  t  they  cost  money  whereas  Cuie- 
bra can  a  »  shelled  for  no  cost  at  aU.  The 
further  rei  llty  Is  that  what  the  Department 
of  Defense  means,  but  does  not  say.  Is  that 
the  cootlr  ued  shelling  of  Cuiebra  Is  con- 
venient to  the  Interests  of  the  Navy. 

The  she  ling  of  thU  Island  Is  In  reality 
contrary  v  the  best  Interests  of  our  Nation. 
Puerto   Rl  ;am    public    opinion    Is    virtually 


unanimou 
discomfort 


In  PuMto  tlco  understand,  as  I  am  sure  you 
do,  that  ni  i  community  of  American  citizens 
should  be  o  blatantly  deprived  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  t  telr  domestic  tranquility  Just  to 
save  the  ;  lavy  money.  Furthermore,  world 
public  opli  Ion,  particularly  In  Latin  America, 
Is  aware  o1  and  sympathetic  to  the  plight  of 
Cuiebra 's  i  esldents.  The  Image  that  Is  pre- 
sented, p  irtlcularly  by  the  propaganda 
enemies  ol  the  United  States,  is  that  of  an 
all-powerfi  il  Navy  arrogantly  terrorizing  a 
communit     of  Spanish-speaking  fishermen. 

In  the  1  EM:e  of  the  above  facts,  It  Is  not 
difficult  toi  see  where  the  true  national  In- 
terest lies. 

I  am  a\As  that  as  a  member  of  Congress 
your  posit  on  would  be  similar  to  ours  If  :; 
communit;  of  your  constituents  were  so 
denied  the  pursuit  of  their  happiness. 

Since  Pi  erto  Rico  is  not  a  state,  however, 
we  lack  ei  ough  voice  and  vote  to  make  our 
weight  felt  In  the  Congress. 

May  we  ount  on  your  support  In  our  con- 
tinuing efl  )rts  to  force  the  Navy  to  adopt  an 


alternative 
peace  to  C 

Thank 
support. 

ilcK^rely, 


target   range   and   thus   restore 
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House  or  Represent attves. 
■p  aahington,  D.C,  January  5, 1973. 
H.  Baker,  Jr., 


Aflsr 


P5 
to  Governt>r 
wanted  i 
press  bis 


in  Its  repudiation  of  continued 
for  Cuiebra  residents.  All  of  us 


Carlos  Romero  Barcelc). 

Mayor. 


Baker  :  Early  this  morning  I 

the    Washington    Post,    and 

the   Congressional  Record,  that 

Introduced  yesterday  S.  166.  a  bill  "to 

termlnatl~n  of     all  weapons 

activities  conducted  on  or  near  the 

iomplex    of    the    Atlantic    Fleet 

4*iige" 

express  my  deepest  appreciation 

Ihltlatlve.  which  I  support  fully. 

I>a^lcularly  gratifying  to  me  that  you 

mmedlately  the  great  significance 

Cuiebra  problem   holds   for  the 

Puerto  Rico.  and.  Indeed,  for  tdl 

citizens.   Tour  support  makes  It 

that  this  Is  a  matter  which  tran- 

pa^lsan  concerns. 

lure  you  that  In  Puerto  Rico  the 

rlrtually  unanimous  In  support  of 

Involving  full  compliance  with 

S.  commitments  to  stop  military 

on  Cuiebra. 
congratulate  you  on  your  decision 
X)  express  my  fuU  endorsement  of 
Ives  of  S.  156. 


prs  :tlce 


yours, 

Jaime  Benttez. 
dictating  thU  letter  I  talked 
Hem&ndez-Col6n  personaUy,  he 
to  give  you  bla  thanks  and  ex- 
afcpreclatlon. 


Municipal  Government,  Culebra,  PJt., 

MEMORAiroUM 

January   9,   1973. 
To:   The  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America,    Washington,    District    of    Co- 
lumbia. 
From:  The  people  of  Cuiebra.  Cuiebra.  Puer- 
to Rico. 
Subject:  Request  from  the  people  of  Cuiebra 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

On  January  11.  1971  the  people  of  Cuiebra. 
represented  by  ova  Mayor,  Hon.  Ram6n 
Feliclano,  by  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Hon.  Luis  A.  Ferr6  and  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate,  Hon.  Rafael  Hemtodez  Col6n 
signed  an  agreement  with  the  Navy  of  the 
United  States,  also  subscribed  by  John 
Chafee  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  the  existing  tensions  caused 
by  the  constant  danger  to  which  we  were 
exposed  on  account  of  target  practices  held 
by  the  Navy  against  the  Island  of  Cuiebra 
and  Its  Immediate  surroundings. 

Shortly  after  signing  the  above  mentioned 
document  virtth  the  Navy,  the  Governor  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Mr.  Luis  A.  Ferre  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  Mr.  Melvln  Laird  agreed 
that  the  problem  with  Cuiebra  was  solved, 
promising  that  Naval  Operations  would  cease 
by  1976. 

We  trusted  sincerely  In  the  good  faith  of 
all  the  slgnatarles  to  the  pact,  and  especially 
in  the  honesty  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
that  of  our  Governor,  Don  Luis  A.  Ferr6. 

However,  that  faith  In  the  honesty  of  the 
men  who  signed  those  agreements  with  our 
representatives  was  shattered  by  the  new 
decision  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Constructions,  as  re- 
sult of  the  summary  of  the  study  made  by 
Tlbbetts  McCarthy  Stratton  Co.  and  by  con- 
sultant engineers  from  Battelle  Columbus 
Laboratories  and  Palmer  Baker,  contracted  by 
the  Commander  In  Chief,  Atlantic  Fleet.  This 
study  determined  that  the  Navy  continue  Its 
operations  at  Cuiebra  Indefinitely,  even  In- 
creasing its  activities,  thus  violating  the 
mentioned  agreements  without  previously 
consulting  us,  nor  taking  Into  consideration 
the  position  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people. 

Our  position  regarding  this  matter  remains 
firm.  We  believe  that  Cuiebra  can  be  substi- 
tuted, that  this  Islemd  Is  not  of  sup>erlor 
priority,  nor  essential  to  the  American  Na- 
tional Defense. 

This  had  also  been  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  We  therefore,  request  of 
Congress  to  approve  the  necessary  measures 
In  order  to  persuade  the  Navy  to  end  all  op- 
erations and  target  practices  In  Cuiebra  and 
adjacent  cays  by  July  1,  1975,  thus  restoring 
the  tranquUlty  to  which  we  have  a  right  as 
American  citizens  who  wish  to  live  in  i>eace 
like  other  communities  of  the  world. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
add  that  I  have  spoken  personally  on  the 
telephone  with  the  revered  former  Gov- 
ernor Munoz  Marin,  who  assured  me  of 
his  full  support  for  this  effort  and  of  his 
willingness  to  undertake  any  task  that 
might  add  to  its  prospects  for  success. 

What  is  at  issue  is  a  matter  of  simple 
equity  and  humsm  justice.  What  is  at 
Issue  Is  the  future  relationship  between 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
p>eopIe  of  Puerto  Rico.  What  is  at  issue 
is  the  credibility  of  the  word  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  What  is  at 
issue  is  the  safety  and  freedom  of  some 
750  citizens  of  this  country  who  live  and 
work  on  Cuiebra. 

What  is  not  at  issue  is  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  States.  Two  major 
studies  by  the  Department  of  Defense 


have  so  foimd.  In  spite  of  the  deep  con- 
cern that  I  have  for  the  people  of  Cuie- 
bra, I  would  not  be  urging  the  termina- 
tion of  naval  activities  on  that  island  if 
there  was  in  my  mind  the  slightest  in- 
timation that  such  termination  would 
limit  in  any  way  the  battle  readiness  of 
the  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  January  9,  1973.  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Star-News  entitled 
"Culebran  Tum-Aroimd."  a  January  8, 
1973.  colunm  from  the  Washington  Post 
by  Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld  entitled  "Stop 
the  Bombing  (on  Cuiebra) !"  and  a  com- 
mentary by  Thomtis  C.  Steinhauser  from 
the  February  1973  issue  of  Armed  Forces 
Journal  ehtitled  "The  Mouse  Will  Roar 
Again." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CuLEBRiN   Turn-Around 

The  Defense  Department's  curious  gyra- 
tions regarding  the  island  of  Cuiebra  have 
not,  thus  far,  aroused  much  concern  in  this 
country.  But  they  are  having  a  bad  effect  on 
United  States-Puerto  Rico  relations,  and 
they  raise  a  question  of  credibility  that  De- 
fense Secretary  Xjaird  should  attempt  to 
answer. 

He  announced  the  other  day  that  the  Navy 
won't  stop  using  Cuiebra  (which  Is  Just  off 
Puerto  Rico)  as  a  gunnery  target  range, 
even  though  he  earlier  led  Its  750  residents 
to  believe  the  bombardments  would  stop  In 
1975.  Indeed  he  practically  promised  that  as 
late  as  November  4,  Just  before  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  elections.  This  was  seen  by  many  as 
a  friendly  assist  for  Governor  Luis  Ferre,  who 
was  seeking  re-election  and  trying  to  cope 
with  strong  public  revulsion  at  the  Culebran 
shelling.  But  Ferre  was  beaten  by  an  op- 
ponent who  demands  an  immediate  halt,  and 
Puerto  Rlcans  elected  a  new  commissioner  to 
Washington  who's  of  the  same  mind. 

Now  Laird  says  a  new  study  reveals  the 
necessity  of  continuing  the  cannonades  at 
Cuiebra  at  least  until  1985.  This  has  caused 
a  good  deal  of  itige  in  Puerto  Rico,  not  to 
sp>eak  of  Cuiebra,  where  everyone's  nerves  are 
getting  pretty  ragged.  The  Culebrans  long 
have  pleaded  for  peace  and  quiet  and  safe 
beaches.  They  seemed  to  have  won  at  last, 
then  suddenly  the  deal  was  off. 

None  of  us  would  feel  very  comfortable, 
though,  if  the  Navy  were  unable  to  hit  what 
it  shoots  at,  and  hence  the  Atlantic  fleet 
must  have  a  target  range  somewhere.  The 
question  is  whether  there's  a  satisfactory  al- 
ternative to  Cuiebra.  The  Navy  and  Laird 
say  there  Isnt.  But  a  Pentagon  study  re- 
leased last  April  indicates  there  are  several, 
including  uninhabited  Islands  and  construc- 
tion of  an  artificial  island.  That  study  was 
made  public,  but  a  later  one,  upon  which 
Laird  says  the  new  decision  is  based.  Is  being 
kept  classified  and  therefore  cannot  be 
analyzed. 

Also,  there  is  scant  satisfaction  in  Laird's 
promise  of  still  another  study  "not  later 
than  the  early  1980's,"  conducted  with  a 
view  to  eliminating  the  Cuiebra  operation 
"as  soon  after  1985  as  [possible."  Why  should 
the  harried  Culebrans  be  kept  in  suspense 
that  long,  when  the  Pentagon  already  has 
spent  upwards  of  $3  million  on  recent 
studies?  If  there  are  good  reasons  for  Indef- 
inite continuation  of  the  bombarding  (and 
there  may  be).  Defense  officials  should  be 
able  to  make  a  better  case  for  It  than  they 
have  so  tu. 

They  soon  will  feel  congreaslonal  prodding 
to  do  that,  for  legislation  was  Introduced  Jtist 
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this  week  to  abolish  the  Culebii  range.  The 
impression  that  Washington  has  played 
Puerto  Rlcan  politics  with  the  issue,  and 
reneged  on  a  commitment,  Is  I  sitting  very 
iMully  with  some  members  of  dongress. 

M        Stop  the  Bombing  (oif  Ctjubea)  ! 

•  (By  Stephen  S.  Rosenfild) 

The  Defense  Secretary's  recenjt  decision  to 
lenege  on  his  pledge  to  stop  usliig  Culetwa  as 
a  Navy  bombing  range,  and  Instead  to  con- 
tinue to  bomb  the  little  Island  I  near  Puerto 
Rico  until  1985,  must  have  struc^t  many  peo- 
ple^ as  an  outrage  of  virtually  Orwelllan  di- 
mensions. UntU  1986?  People  live  on  Cule- 
bra.  Surely  EUlott  Richardson  WIU  prompUy 
reverse  the  decision  when  he  taHes  over  from 
MeHln  Laird  at  the  Pentagon  a  few  weeks 
hence.  , 

There  is  another  smaller  group  of  people, 
however,  who  while  perhaps  being  no  less 
outraged  by  Mr.  Laird's  decision .  may  take  a 
more  personal  and  somber  view  of  It.  I  refer, 
of  coiirse,  to  those  of  us  who  ov(  ir  the  last  37 
years  actually  participated  one  way  or  an- 
other In  the  bombing  of  Culebi-a. 

My  own  turn  fell  In  the  wlntsr  of  1954-55 
while  attached  to  a  marine  air  «  ntrol  squad- 
ron which,  because  of  the  clear  field  needed 
lor  the  communications  equlpiaent  that  It 
used  to  direct  the  bombing  on  Culebra, 
pitched  Its  big  floored  pyramid  ttnte  atop  the 
highest  ridge  of  nearby  Vlequee.  There  the 
tangled  green  tumbled  down  t*  a  gorgeovis 
white  beaoh  on  which,  local  legend  had  It, 
scenes  of  the  movie  "I^odusf  had  been 
fUaed.  What  was  described  as  the  director's 
quarters  became  the  officers'  ciub.  Tax-free 
Helnlken's  beer  cost  12  cents  a  eln  at  the  PX. 

A  couple  of  times  a  week,  we  controllers 
climbed  into  alr-condltloned  radar  vans,  sat 
down  at  consoles  and,  while  the  ^rgeants  did 
everything,  watched  a  Jumpy  nfedle  scratch 
an  airplane's  coxirse  across  a  c^p  of  an  Is- 
land shaped  somewhat  like  a  Jellyfish,  and 
called  Culebra.  By  radio,  wewculd  talk  the 
pilot  so  many  degrees  this  wa]  or  that,  so 
many  thousand  feet  up  or  dowii,  until,  at  a 
point  designated  as  the  target.  ^  re  would  tell 
the  pilot  to  "release  ordnance,"  1  that  Is  the 
proper  phrase. 

It  was  our  common  routine,  practiced  In 
between  sunnlngs,  siestas,  jeep  trips  to  eat 
langousta  at  Vieques'  400-year' old  town  of 
Isabel  Segunda  ("Izzy  Segoo"  or  "Segoo"), 
plane  hops  for  the  day  to  San  Juan  or  St. 
Thomas.  I  read  copiously.  A  lentmate,  an 
flectronlcs  major  from  Purdue,  learned  how 
to  go  through  our  little  island  i  Idge  switch- 
board and  telephone  his  glrlfilend  in  In- 
dlana^-all  this  whUe  lying  In  his  cot:  a  fan- 
tastic feat  in  terms  of  both  draioa  and  tech- 
nology, we  thought. 

I  cannot  recall  once  ever  thinking  that 
people  lived  on  Cvilebra  and  might  acciden- 
tally be  hit  by  one  of  our  bomts  or  rockets; 
or  even  thinking  to  Inquire.  Our  maps  iden- 
tified topographical  features  oiJy.  It  was  a 
time  of  the  century  when  young  men  In  uni- 
form griped  about  the  speclflcf  of  military 
life  but  did  not  question  Its  geqeral  purpose. 
Culebra  was  a  bombing  range,  simply  an  Is- 
land within  easy  range  of  Vlequas.  Our  planes 
used  It  to  "train"  for  a  cause  wplch  we  may 
,not  have  been  able  to  Identify  l»ut  which  we 
certainly  had  no  itch  to  challenge. 

I  do  recall  thinking  that  it  wtk  nice  for  the 
United  States  to  have  such  pleasant  islands 
so  conveniently  located  for  Its  n^illtary  train- 
ing purposes.  It  seemed  not  on^  proper  but 
natural  that  the  United  States!  should  have 
good  bcMnbing  ranges.  Anyway,  we  air  con- 
trollers were  Inalde  vans  on  a  btautiful  hill- 
top, and  Culebra  was  a  Jellyflst  on  a  chart. 

At  one  point,  I  was  appointed  something 
like  community  relations  offlcet.  In  that  ca- 
pacity, and  in  considerable  embarrassment, 
I  had  to  pay  a  Vieques  farmer  %  modest  sum 


for  a  pig  run  over  by  one  of  our  men.  By 
hapi>en-stance.  soon  afterwards  I  read 
"Shooting  an  Elephant,"  whose  title  story 
concerned  Orwell's  consternation  at  having 
the  only  gun  available  to  shoot  a  rampaging 
elephant  In  the  village  In  India  where  he  had 
been  a  British  civil  servant.  The  death  of  an 
aniTTiAi  In  a  foreign  land,  I  remember  think- 
ing, complicates  life  for  foreigners. 

In  the  radar  van,  the  needle  Jumped  across 
the  map  and  we  told  pilots  whom  we  never 
met  except  on  the  radio  to  "release  ord- 
nance." I  hope  none  of  that  "ordnance"  ever 
hurt  the  people  who  live  on  Culebra — we 
never  met  them  on  the  radio  or  any  other 
way.  And  now  that  I  know  that  people  actu- 
ally live  there.  I  hope  Elliot  Richardson  finds 
another  Island  for  a  bombing  range. 

The  Mousz  Wru.  Roas  Aoatn 

Much  as  DoD  and  the  Navy  would  like  It, 
protests  against  Navy's  practice  firing  on  the 
tiny  Caribbean  Island  of  Culebra  won't  go 
away. 

Senator  Howard  Baker  (R-Tenn.)  is  the 
latest  Congressman  to  deplore  It.  On  4  Janu- 
ary 1973  he  Introduced  a  bill  in  Congress 
which  would  force  the  Navy  to  stop  all  train- 
ing activities  on  the  Island  by  July  1975. 

In  discussing  his  bill.  Baker  charged  the 
Navy  with  "a  breach  of  faith  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rico."  He  said  DoD's  recent 
decision  to  continue  its  bombing  of  the 
Island,  despite  earlier  promises  to  stop  it.  was 
"unconscionable,  unfair,  and  a  real  risk"  to 
the  800  Spanish-speaking  American  citizens 
who  call  Culebra  home. 

These  Americans  have  been  trying  to  oust 
the  Navy  from  their  small  tropical  island  for 
the  past  five  years.  The  Navy  has  been  using 
the  seven-by-ten-mlle.  7000-acre  Island, 
which  Is  Just  east  of  the  mainland  of  Puerto 
Rico,  for  target  practice  by  ships  and  naval 
aircraft  since  1936.  It  Is  a  part  of  the  Navy's 
Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons  Range. 

The  plight  of  the  Culebrans  has  been  wide- 
ly publicized.  AFJ  earned  the  dubious  dis- 
tinction of  helping  to  focus  an.  international 
spotlight  on  Culebra  with  a  series  of  in-depth 
assessments  beginning  In  the  23  May  1970 
AFJ  Issue. 

The  recent  history  of  the  Navy's  role  on 
Culebra  Is  peppered  with  broken  promises, 
political  maneuvering,  implied  lack  of  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  the  Culebrans,  and 
Congressional  mandates.  These  have  been  in- 
terlaced with  a  quiet  but  strong  and  obsti- 
nate Judgment  by  the  Navy  that  there  Is  no 
alternative  to  the  use  of  Culebra's  territory 
as  an  Impact  area  for  its  Atlantic  Fleet  firing 
exercises. 

The  latest  chapter  In  the  saga  of  Culebra 
began  January  1971  when  the  Navy  signed 
an  agreement  with  Island  officials  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  which  mod- 
ified Navy's  operations  there.  The  agreement 
promised  the  reduction  In  the  amount  of 
firing  against  the  island  and  restricted  great- 
ly the  amount  of  Culebra's  geography  \mder 
Navy's  control. 

The  Navy  has  lived  up  to  that  part  of  the 
agreement.  For  example,  naval  gunfire  sup- 
port target  hours  In  1969  were  approximately 
1,620  hours,  while  In  1972  they  were  approxi- 
mately 1,430  hours.  Total  hours  for  air-to- 
ground  ordnance  on  cays  near  Culebra  totaled 
2,530  hours  In  1969  and  were  reduced  to  2,045 
hours  In  1972.  In  addition  the  Navy  no  longer 
schedules  firing  on  weekends  except  In  an 
emergency  and  only  with  prior  notice  to  the 
Mayor  of  Culebra.  Further,  although  the 
agreement  allows  the  Navy  to  Are  for  a  16- 
hour  period  any  day  Monday  through  Friday. 
actual  firing  Is  much  less — about  5.6  hoiurs  In 
1972. 

The  Navy  has  also  taken  other  steps  to 
make  firing  on  Culebra  more  acceptable  to 
the  Culebrans.  They  Include : 


Cessation  of  explosive  bombardm«nt  of  the 
Northwest  Peninsiila  of  Culebra. 

Development  of  non-explosive  rounds  for 
Naval  gunnery  practice. 

Opening  all  of  Flamingo  Beach  (or  public 
use  at  all  times  except  during  ship-firing. 

Provision  of  unrestricted  sea  and  air  cor- 
ridors between  Culebra  and  St.  Thomas,  Vie- 
ques and  mainland  Puerto  Rico. 

Stationing  of  a  Spanish-speaking  U.S.  Naval 
officer  in  Dewey  and  another  In  Isabel  Se- 
gunda on  Vieques  responsible  for  range 
safety. 

The  final  provision  of  the  11  January  1971 
agreement,  however,  has  not  been  met.  It 
reads  In  part.  ".  .  .  the  Navy  promises  to  In- 
vestigate geographic  alternatives  to  the  train- 
ing done  around  Culebra.  The  purpose  will 
be  to  find  feasible  alternatives  that  will 
eventually  permit  the  transfer  away  from 
Culebra  of  the  training  that  will  be  con- 
ducted after  1  January  1972." 

Following  up  on  this  agreement.  Secretary 
of  Defense  Melvln  LAlrd  announced  In  April 
1971  that  Navy  activities  would  be  moved 
from  Culebra  by  June  1975.  In  later  state- 
ments, on  at  least  two  occasions — one  as  late 
as  4  November  1972.  Just  before  the  Puerto 
Rican  gubernatorial  elections.  Laird  said 
that  by  December  1972  he  would  announce 
"where"  the  Navy's  activities  on  Culebra 
would  be  moved.  At  the  time  the  Navy  was 
conducting  a  $2.5  million  "independent" 
study  directed  by  Congress  to  explore  al- 
ternatives to  Culebra.  These  alternatives  were 
to  include  building  a  fioatlng  or  artificial 
Island  to  be  used  as  an  impact  area. 

The  current  crisis  was  generated  on  27 
December  1972  when  Laird  announced  that 
the  shelling  and  bombing  of  Culebra  would 
continue  until  at  least  1985.  In  a  letter  to 
Interested  members  of  Congress,  Laird  wrote 
that  the  recently  completed  Congress-di- 
rected (and  still  classified)  study  concluded 
that  the  "present  Culebra  complex  is  clearly 
superior  in  every  regard  to  the  alternatives 
considered  and  reconunended  that  the  Navy 
continue  to  use  the  present  Culebra  com- 
plex." He  continued,  "I  had  hoped  the  study 
would  make  possible  the  transfer  away  from 
Culebra  of  the  remaining  training  opera- 
tions .  .  .  After  recovering  the  study,  my 
recommendation  is  that  the  Navy  retain  its 
training  targets  In  the  Culebra  complex  .  .  . ' 

AFJ  does  not  challenge  the  Navy's  claims 
that  it  needs  the  island  or  Secretary  Laird's 
acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
"independent"  study  which  was  conducted 
under  contract  to  the  CINC  Atlantic  Fleet. 
AFJ  does  question  why  Laird  chose  to  use 
the  term  "where"  the  range  would  be  moved 
when  at  the  time  he  used  it  the  decision 
to  move  it  had  not  been  made. 

Neither  DoD  nor  Navy  officials  accepted 
a  request  to  discuss  the  issue.  In  response 
to  a  VBTltten  AFJ  question,  "Why  did  the 
Secretary  say  'where'  the  range  would  be 
moved  instead  of  'whether'?"  the  oral  reply 
was:  "You  can  say  that  a  DoD  spokesman 
said  that  Mr.  Laird  stands  by  his  27  Decem- 
ber 1972  letter  to  interested  Congressmen 
and  no  other  earlier  statements  are 
pertinent." 

This  response  is  not  typical  of  Mr.  Laird 
and  probably  was  not  cleared  by  him.  AFJ 
considers  Laird  as  one  of  the  best  Defense 
Secretaries  yet  and  one  who  has  accom- 
plished more  of  his  goals  than  any  of  his 
predecessors.  He  has  also  been  available  to 
the  press,  open  and  frank  in  private  discus- 
sions, and  hardly  one  to  call  a  misleading 
statement,  whenever  made,  not  "pertinent  " 
AFJ  believes  Laird's  decision  on  Culebra  was 
a  painful  one  for  him  and  Is  confident  he 
would  have  preferred  to  give  some  respite 
from  the  Navy's  bomblrg  to  the  people  of 
Culebra.  It  Is  hoped  he  left  enough  options 
open    so    that    Secretary    Elliot    Richardson 
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Tb  i  Navy  also  was  not  very  communica- 
tive, although  it  did  provide  written  re- 
^>oii  les  to  a  series  of  questions  submitted 
by  A  fJ.  Deputy  Under-Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Jose{  ih  A.  Orlmes,  Jr.,  was  "not  available" 
for  (  n  Interview  even  though  Navy  spokes- 
men suggested  he  be  interviewed.  Orlmes 
has  1  een  deeply  involved  in  Culebran  matters 
for  t  lany  years.  He  also  is  a  highly  respected 
offlcl  Ll  who  has  always  been  available  to  the 
pres4  and  as  informative  as  security  restrlc- 
tlonj  would  allow  him  to  be.  His  "non- 
aval]  iblllty"  to  AFJ  on  this  occasion  was 
surp  islng  but  perhaps  Justified.  The  Navy 
has  other  problems  besides  Culebra  these 
days 

In  any  case  we  haven't  heard  the  last  of 
Cule  }ra  if  Senator  Baker  has  his  way.  Baker 
first  became  concerned  about  Culebra  dur- 
ing i  vacation  trip  to  Puerto  Rico  in  1969. 
He  c  lered  an  amendment  to  a  military  con- 
strui  tion  bill  in  September  1970  to  force 
tern  inatlon  of  training  activities  on  the 
islar  1.  The  amendment  failed  by  a  close 
vote  3f  39-37. 

Bs  ier  claims  that  he  has  the  support  of 
Puei  \o  Rlcan  Governor  Hernandez  Colon  and 
forn  »r  governors  Luiz  Munoz  and  Luis  Ferre 
fbr  1  lis  bUl.  The  newly  elected  Puerto  Rico 
resld  snt  commissioner  In  Washington,  Jaime 
Ben]  «z.  has  also  expressed  support.  Baker 
aays,  Colon  and  Ferre  reportedly  told  Baker 
that  the  recent  DoD  decision  was  a  "fiagrant 
fallu  re  to  honor  a  firm  commitment." 

W  latever  the  ultimate  outcome — and 
Bak<  r  expects  wide  support  for  his  bill — the 
Cule  >ran  issue  will  be  rehashed  again  in 
Con|  ress.  Meanwhile  political  dissension 
will  »  stimulated  in  Puerto  Rico  which  may 
threi  ten  relations  with  the  U.S.  Although 
Puei  o  Rlcans  are  not  noted  for  homogeneity 
in  p  tlltlcs,  the  disregard  for  the  desires  of 
800  ;ulebrans  may  be  an  Issue  to  polarize 
then  . 
I  Thouas  C.  Steinhauszx. 

'  M  '.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unai  Imous  consent  that  the  names  of  the 
folio  ving  Senators  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  156:  Senators  Humphrey, 
Abox  rezk,  Bayh,  Biden,  Brooke,  Case, 

CRAH  STON,      DOMENICI,      EaGLETON,      P0L- 

BRiGi  T,  Gravel,  Hart,  Hatfield,  Hath- 
AWAi ,  Haskell,  Hughes,  Javits,  Ken- 
nedy Mansfield,  McGovern,  Mondale, 
Mos! ,  Muskie,  Packwood,  Percy,  Prox- 
MiRE  RiBicoPF,  Scott  of  Pennsylvania, 
Stev  !ns,  Stevenson,  and  Williams. 

Tt  B  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obje<  tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    324 

the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  , 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
• ,  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
Mr.  Williams)  were  added  as  co- 
spon  ors  of  S.  324,  the  Nutrition  Medical 
Educ  ition  Act  of  1973,  a  bill  to  amend 
I  ublic  Health  Service  Act  to  provide 
lutrltion  education  in  schools  of 
medj  :lne  and  dentistry. 
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S.   576 


the  request  of  Mr.  Dominick,  the 


Sena  »r  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
MONi ) ,  and  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Haskell)  ,  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S  576,  which  provides  for  separate 
offer  56  and  consecutive  sentencing  in 
felor  les  involving  the  use  of  firearms. 

S.   «4B 

Allthe  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sen- 
qtorlrrom  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  ,  the  Sen- 


ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  CHiavel).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey), the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouyk),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McQbe),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  ,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  645,  to  strengthen  inter- 
state reporting  and  interstate  services 
for  parents  of  runaway  children;  to  con- 
duct research  on  the  size  of  the  nmaway 
youth  population;  for  the  establishment, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  tempo- 
rary housing  and  counseling  services  for 
transient  youth,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  783 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  783,  to  estab- 
lish the  Everglades-Big  Cypress  National 
Recreation  Area  in  the  State  of  Florida. 

S.  821 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
cofp)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  821, 
to  improve  the  quality  of  juvenile  justice 
in  the  United  States  smd  to  provide  a 
comprehensive,  coordinated  approach  to 
the  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  834 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Muskie,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  834,  the  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  of  1973. 

S.   838 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  838.  to 
amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
permit  the  reccunputation  of  retired  pay 
of  certain  members  and  former  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 

S.    983    AMD    8.    B84 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartks),  the 
Senator  from  Rhcxle  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  , 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Burdick),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Muskie),  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  983,  to  amend  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  to  move  certain  barbiturates 
from  schedule  in  of  such  act  to  schedule 
n;  and  S.  984,  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  require  identification 
by  manufacturer  of  each  schedule  n 
dosage  unit  produced. 


S.   985 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pill), 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Burdick),  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Muskie)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  985.  to  amend  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  to  establish  effective  controls 
against  diversion  of  particular  controlled 
substances  and  to  assist  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  the  investigation  of  the  di- 
version of  controlled  substances  into 
other  than  legitimate  medical,  scientific, 
and  industrial  channels,  by  requiring 
manufacturers  to  incorporate  inert,  in- 
nocuous tracer  elements  in  all  schedule 
n  and  in  depresstint  and  stimulant  sub- 
stances, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1136 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1136,  to  extend  the  expiring  authorities 
in  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  and  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act. 
s.  lies 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1165,  to 
amend  the  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling 
and  Advertising  Act  of  1965,  as  amended 
by  the  Public  Health  Cigarette  Smoking 
Act  of  1969,  to  define  the  term  "little 
cigar,"  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLT7TION    47 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen),  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  47,  forbidding  the  as- 
signment of  children  to  schools  because 
of  their  color. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTIOIf    57 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  <Mr.  (Hol- 
lings),  the  Senator  from  (Georgia  (Mr. 
Talmadge),  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cook)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  57, 
authorizing  freedom  of  prayer  in  our 
classrooms. 


EXTENSION  OF  ECONOMIC  STABILI- 
ZA-nON  ACT  OF  1970— AMEND- 
MENT 

amendment  NO.  37 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

AMENDMENT       TO       ESTABLISH       A       CEILING       OF 

taes  BILLION  roK  expenditttres  for  nacAL 

TKAlt  1874 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr. 
Stevenson,  Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Ervin,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Bentseh.  Mr. 
Church,  Mr.  McGovern.  Mr.  Haskell, 
Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Chiles,  and  Mr. 
Cannon,  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  398,  and  ask  that  it 
be  printed. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  am^dment 
specifies  that  expenditures  and  net  lend- 
ing duriag  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974  under  the  budget  of  the  U.$.  Gov- 
ernment shall  not  exceed  $265  b  JUon. 

It  is  simply  an  amendment  to  provide 
an  outlay  ceiling  for  the  President's  new 
budget  of  $265  billion. 

It  is  $4  billion  below  the  amour  ,t  m  the 
President's  budget.  It  represents  i  6-per- 
cent increase  over  last  year's  sbending 
instead  of  the  7.5-percent  increase  in  the 
President's  budget. 

I  had  originally  submitted  the  amend- 
ment as  an  amendment  to  S.  929,  the  de- 
valuation bUl.  But  as  that  bill  wil  1  not  be 
acted  on  until  after  S.  398.  I  amj  putting 
it  in  as  amendment  to  S.  398.  Ifowever, 
I  may  not  press  it  to  a  vote  on  hat  bill 
but  -nerely  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  so  that  when  S.  929  does  c^omeup, 
some  of  the  argimaents  will  haj%'e  been 
heard. 

AMENDMDrr    NO.    38 

Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  li  e  on  the 
table.)  _ 

BAKERS  TTNDKR  PHASI  HI 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  ]  am  in- 
troducing today  an  amendment  t  o  S.  398. 
the  extension  of  the  Economic  S^billza- 
tion  Act.  to  correct  a  specific  Inequity 
that  developed  under  phase  II  ™les. 
After  the  announcement  of  th;  Soviet 
wheat  sale  in  July  of  1972.  whent  prices 
in  the  United  States  began  to  mse  dra- 
matically, rising  from  $1.45  pet  bushel 
in  Kansas  City  to  as  high  as  ' 
bushel  at  the  peak  price— almo6 
dred  percent  increase.  The  p 
since  settled  back  to  the  $2.30 
though  the  demand  for  whea 
strong  for  the  foreseeable  fut 
might  well  push  prices  up  again- 

This  increase  in  wheat  cost  fc^  bakers 
brought  about  the  following  crisis.  In 
the  market  for  baked  goods  thefe  is  in- 
tense price  competition,  to  tht  degree 
that  a  penny  or  two  differenc 
prices  of  two  brands  of  bread 
the  lower  priced  one  to  sell  and 
er  priced  one  to  sit  on  the  s 
smaller  bakers,  who  buy  flour  d 
hit  immediately  with  the  risi 
prices  and  needed  to  be  able  to  riise  their 
prices  accordinglj-  in  order  to  avoid  in- 
curring losses.  Under  the  individmal  profit 
margin  limitations  applied  by  me  Price 
Commission  and,  later,  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council,  the  smaller  bakersl  were  by 
and  large  entitled  to  raise  thar  prices 
to  refiect  the  increased  costs.  However, 
the  larger  bakers  were,  by  and  llarge.  in 
a  better  profit  margin  situation,  ^Jid  some 
were  protected  for  a  wliile  from  i^icreased 
wheat  costs  by  futures  contricts  and 
from  profit  margin  reduction^  by  the 
successes  of  other  non-wheati  related 
products  and  activities.  Thus,  when 
treated  on  an  individual  basi^  by  the 
Price  Commissicai,  they  were  lafgely  un- 
able to  raise  their  product  pricey  in  order 
to  cover  the  increasing  price  <»f  wheat 
and  flour. 

When  this  Juxtaposition  bet 
and  small  bakers  developed, 
baker  was  taxxA  with  low  sh 
of  larger  competitors  that  he  c^uld  only 
compete  with  by  selling  below  dost  or  at 
an  inadequate  profit.  It  did  not  matter 


in  the 
cause 
le  high- 
elf.  The 
4ily,  were 
wheat 


in  large 

le  small 

prices 


that  the  smaller  baker  waa  entitled  by 
profit  margin  rules  to  raise  his  prices — as 
long  as  the  larger  bakers  could  not  do  so, 
the  smaller  bakers  were  effectively  pre- 
vented from  doing  so. 

I  have  requested  the  Price  Commis- 
sion and  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  sev- 
eral times  to  give  the  entire  industry  a 
cost-pass-through  ruling  that  would  save 
the  smaller  bakers  from  extinction  by 
virtue  of  the  unique  interaction  of  prod- 
uct market  and  price  controls  forces  in 
the  face  of  a  sharply  rising  factor  price. 
They  have  chosen  not  to  deal  with  this 
problem  on  an  indiistry-wide  basis  to  this 
date,  and  the  problem  has  simply  gone 
beyond  a  temporary  adversity  for  the 
small  bakers — It  is  now  a  severe,  semi- 
permanent crisis  for  them. 

I  propose  to  remedy  this  problem  with 
an  amendment  to  the  Economic  Stabi- 
hzation  Act  extension  legislation,  which 
will  provide  for  an  industry-wide  pass- 
through  of  increased  wheat  and  fiour 
costs.  This  is  the  only  apparent  means 
that  we  have  of  preventing  the  controls 
program  from  inadvertently  causing  the 
demise  of  the  small  business  sector  of 
the  baking  industry,  a  development  which 
would  be  unfavorable  for  long-run  com- 
petition and  price  behavior  in  this  mar- 
ket, and  which  is  wholly  inequitable  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  unf  ortimate  bakers 
caught  in  the  middle  of  this  squeeze. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  amendment  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Amendment  No.  38 
On  page  5.  alter  line  9,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Section  203  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"Firms  subject  to  the  prenotlflcatlon  and 
reporting  requirements  of  subpart  P  of  the 
Cost  of  Living  CouncU  regulations  effective 
January  11.  1973  (6  CFR  part  130.  subpart  P) 
which  are  engaged  In  a  business  Included  in 
group  205  (Bakery  Products)  or  546  (Retail 
Bakeries)  of  the  1972  Standard  Industrial 
Classification  Manual  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  may  pass  through  In 
prices  of  products  In  group  205  or  546  In- 
creases In  the  prices  of  wheat  and  flour  which 
have  occurred  since  July  8.  1972.  and  which 
may  continue  to  occur  after  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  provision.  Price  increases  under 
the  authority  of  this  subsection  shall  reflect 
such  Increases  In  the  prices  of  wheat  and 
flour  only  on  an  Incurred  dollar  few  dollar 
basis,  and  may  be  Initiated  as  of  date  of  en- 
actment, subject  to  subsequent  review  and 
approval  of  the  Cost  of  Living  CouncU  under 
such  regulations  as  It  may  issue  under  au- 
thority of  this  subsection.  Such  regulations 
shall  not  impose  any  period  of  delay  upon 
affected  firms  In  refiectlng  incurred  increases 
m  wheat  prices  Immediately  In  the  prices  of 
the  relevant  products." 

AMENDMENT   NO.    39 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
Senate  bill  398.  supra. 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  40   AND  41 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 
Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 


mit two  amendments  to  8.  398,  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  Amendments  of 
1973,  and  I  sisk  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  these  amendments  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Amendment  No.  40) 

After  section  5,  add  the  following  new 
section  and  renumber  the  other  sections 
accordingly: 

impoundments 

Sec.  6.  Section  203  of  the  Economic  Stabi- 
lization Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsAC- 
tlon: 

"(k)  The  authority  granted  to  the  Presi- 
dent under  this  title  shall  become  null  and 
void  In  the  event  that  the  President,  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection, 
withholds  or  reserves  or  causes  to  be  with- 
held or  reserved  In  excess  of  5  per  centum 
of  any  obllgatlonal  authority  provided  by 
law  or  of  any  funds  appropriated  under  such 
authority." 


_( 


Amendment  No.   41 
At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following  new 
section : 

WAGE  and    price    STANDARDS 

Sec.  9.  Section  203  of  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act  of  1970  is  amended — 

(1)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion, and  renumbering  the  other  subsections 
accordingly: 

"(b)  In  the  event  that  the  President  issues 
any  orders  or  regulations  for  the  control  of 
wages  and  salaries  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  such  orders  shall  also 
provide  for  the  control  of  the  prices  of  the 
employer,  and  shall  limit  any  Increase  in 
such  prices  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover 
any  projected  Increase  In  the  net  cost  of 
producing  the  product  or  offering  the  serv- 
ice: Provided,  however.  That  nothing  In  this 
subsection  shall  be  used  to  hold  prices  for 
such  employer  below  a  level  which  would 
yield  a  profit  margin  of  7.5  per  centum." 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion and  renumbering  the  other  subsections 
accordingly : 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  thU  title,  no  order,  regulation,  or  standard 
may  be  Issued  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
or  (c)  of  this  section  which  has  the  effect 
of  Increasing  the  rate  of  profit  of  the  per- 
son or  entity  seeking  a  price  increase  to  a 
level  above  the  rate  of  profit  such  person 
or  entity  earned  during  the  twelve-month 
period  prior  to  May  25.  1970,  or  7.5  per  cen- 
tum, whichever  Is  higher.". 

(3)  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsec- 
tion (f)  (redesignating  subsection  (h)  of 
that  section)  the  f crowing: 

"(4)  or  which  in  the  aggregate  is  equal  to 
or  less  than  the  higher  of — 

"(A)  the  sum  of  the  Increase  In  the  cost 
of  living  and  any  Increase  In  productivity 
since  May  25.  1970.  less  any  wage  or  salary 
increase  since  that  time,  or 

'•(B)  the  amount  of  windfall  profit  the  em- 
ployer received  from  any  Increase  in  profit 
margins  since  May  26,  1970." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 

AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    20    TO    S.    939 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unsinimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  to  amendment  No.  20.  to 
S.  929  which  would  establish  a  ceiling  on 
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spentUng  for  fiscal  year  1974  of  $265 
bUUcfei. 

Tt  B  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objeftion.  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    27    TO    S.    1S8 

,  Mi  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
\mai  mous  consent  that  the  following 


Senvors  be  added  £is  cosponsors,  along 
with  Senator  Kennedy  and  myself,  of 
amendment  No.  27  to  S.  158,  the  proposed 
Pree|Flow  of  Information  Act:  The  Sen- 
ator Jfrom  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff), 
the  ^nator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church), 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 

Mc(3pVERN.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


'NC  nCE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  REC- 
OMMENDED JUDGESHIPS 

M  ,  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  ai  inoimce  continuation  of  the  public 
hear  ngs  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Impi  jvements  in  Judicial  Machinery  on 
the  a  nnibus  judgship  bills. 

TIJB  hearing  will  be  held  in  room  457 
Russfcll  Office  Building,  commencing  at 
10  a.  n.  on  March  21.  1973. 

Te  ;timony  will  be  received  from  the 
Chie:  Judges  of  the  Eastern  District  of 
Arka  isas.  the  District  of  Alaska  and  the 
Dlstr  ct  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Co  Qmunications  relative  to  these 
heari  igs  should  be  directed  to  the  sub- 
comr  ittee  staff.  6306  Dirksen  Office 
Builcing,  extension  5-3618. 


I 


NOTCE 


TE  E 
LD  Q 
19^  J 


OP  HEARINGS  ON  S.   821— 

JUVENILE  JUSTICJE  AND  DE- 

JUENCJT  PREVENTION  ACT  OP 


Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
anno  ince  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Juvei  lie  Delinquency  of  the  Committee 
on  th  e  JudicifiUT  is  continuing  its  hear- 
ings in  S.  821,  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinbuency  Prevention  Act  of  1973.  Last 
year,  the  subcommittee  held  4  days  of 
heari  igs  on  S.  3148,  which  I  introduced 
in  tl  e  92d  Congress:  and  1  day  of 
heari  igs  on  S.  821,  a  slightly  revised  ver- 
sion )f  the  bill  which  I  introduced  on 
Febn  ary  8,  1973. 

S.  I  21  is  designed  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity c  I  juvenile  justice  in  the  United 
Stat*  >  and  to  provide  a  comprehensive, 
coorc  Lnated  approach  to  the  problems  of 
juvei  lie  delinquency. 

Th  (  hearings  have  been  scheduled  for 
Marc  1  26  and  27,  1973,  at  10  ajn.  and 
10:39  a.m ,  respectively.  In  room  2228 
Dlrkien  Senate  Office  Building.  The  fol- 
lowii  g  witnesses  have  been  scheduled  to 
testil  V  on  March  26:  Dr.  E:arl  Mennln- 
ger;  Ion.  Allard  K.  Lowenstein,  national 
chali  man.  Americans  for  Democratic 
Actic  q;  Hon.  Neil  (3oldschmidt,  mayor  of 
Portl^d.  Oregon;  and  Hon.  Justine  Wise 
Poller,  former  judge  of  the  family  court. 
New  {York,  N.Y.  Witnesses  scheduled  to 
testify  on  March  27  are:  Ms.  Marism 
Edelnan.  director.  Htirvauxl  Law  and 
Educ  ition  Center;  Prank  Jones,  execu- 
tive ( irector.  National  Legal  Aid  and  De- 


fender Association:  and  Raymond  Hoff- 
man, Big  Brothers  of  America,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  submit  a 
statement  for  the  record  should  notify 
Mathea  Falco,  staff  director  and  chief 
counsel  of  the  subcommittee  at  225-2951. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  THE 
"METHAQU ALONE  CONTROL  ACT 
OP  1973" 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  is  beginning  hearings 
on  a  bill  I  am  introducing  today  (8. 1254) 
designed  to  facilitate  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  others  in  their  efforts  to 
investigate  and  curb  the  abuse  of  meth- 
aqualone  diverted  from  legitimate  chan- 
nels of  distribution  to  illicit  markets. 
Specifically,  this  bill  provides  for  the  in- 
clusion of  methaqualone  in  schedule  n 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act,  requir- 
ing more  effective  controls,  including 
production  quotas,  stricter  distribution 
and  storage  security  and  more  stringent 
import  and  export  standards. 

The  hearings  are  scheduled  for  March 
22.  1973.  at  10  a.m..  in  room  6226  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building.  The  following 
witnesses  have  been  scheduled  to  testify : 
a  panel  of  former  methaqualone  abusers; 
Dr.  Sidney  Schnoll,  Department  of  Phar- 
macology, Jefferson  Medical  College. 
Thomas  Jefferson  University,  Philadel- 
phia: Dr.  George  R.  Gay.  Director  of 
Clinical  Activities,  Haight-Asbury  Free 
Medical  Clinic.  San  Francisco;  Dr.  James 
A.  Inciardi.  Department  of  Psychiatry, 
Division  of  Addiction  Sciences,  University 
of  Miami  Medical  School;  Ms.  Julie 
Baumgold,  investigative  reporter:  and 
Dr.  Richard  Kunnes,  Department  of 
Psychiatry,  University  of  Michigan  Med- 
ical School. 

These  hearings  will  be  continued  on 
March  28  and  29,  1973. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  submit  a 
statement  for  the  record  should  notify 
Mathea  Falco.  Staff  Director  and  Chief 
Counsel  of  the  Subcommittee,  at  225- 
2951. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  METHA- 
DONE USE  AND  ABUSE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  is  continuing  its  hear- 
ings on  effective  treatment  for  heroin 
addicts,  and  the  appropriate  uses  of 
methadone,  including  the  problem  of  di- 
version. The  subcommittee  has  held  five 
days  of  hearings  on  S.  3846,  Introduced 
by  Senator  Marlow  W.  Cook  in  the  92d 
Congress,  in  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
Omaha,  Louisville,  and  Indianapolis. 
This  bill  was  reintroduced  In  the  93d 
Congress  by  Senator  Cook  as  S.  1115  tind 
is  designed  to  regulate  more  strictly  the 
storage  and  distribution  of  methadone. 

The  hearings  are  scheduled  for  March 
21,  1973,  at  10  a.m..  In  room  2228.  Dirk- 
sen Senate  Office  Building.  The  follow- 


ing witnesses  have  been  scheduled  to 
testify:  Dr.  Jerome  H.  Jaffe,  Director, 
Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention; John  E.  Ingersoll.  Director.  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs: 
Dr.  Charles  C.  Edwards,  Commissioner, 
Food  and  Drug  Administration:  and  Dr. 
Herbert  Raskin,  Chairman,  Committee 
on  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Dependence, 
American  Medical  Association. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  submit  a 
statement  for  the  record  should  notify 
Mathea  Falco,  Staff  Director  and  Chief 
Counsel  of  the  Subcommittee,  at  225- 
2951. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S.  707 
AND  S.  1160 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  due  to 
an  executive  session  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  on  Thursday 
morning,  March  20,  1973,  the  first  day 
of  hearings  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Reorganization,  Research  and  Interna- 
tional Organizations  smd  the  Consumer 
Subcommittee  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, on  S.  707  and  S.  1160.  will  be 
Wednesday.  March  21,  at  10  a.m..  in 
room  3302.  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  POSTPONE- 
MENT OF  INDIAN  HEARINGS 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  heEkrings  previously 
scheduled  by  the  Indian  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee for  Monday.  March  19.  have  been 
postponed.  As  soon  as  key  witnesses  are 
available  to  testify,  the  hearings  will  be 
rescheduled. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  CONSUMER  ECONOMI(?SL 
HEARINGS  ON  THE  COST  OF  LTV-^ 
INQ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Economics  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  I  announce  a  hearing  sched- 
uled for  March  21  on  the  cost  of  living. 
The  witnesses  are  Dr.  Herbert  Stein. 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  and  Mr.  John  T.  Dunlap,  Di- 
rector of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council. 

I  believe  it  is  time  for  a  reassessment 
of  the  cost  of  living  situation. 

Over  a  month  has  passed  since  the  ad- 
ministration appeared  before  the  Con- 
gress to  discuss  the  problem  of  Inflation 
and  a  great  deal  has  happened  since 
then. 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  shot  up  0.5 
percent  in  January  alone — and  these 
numbers  were  collected  before  phase  HI 
was  announced.  Consumers  face  persist- 
ently high  prices  for  iood,  fuel,  gasoline. 
mecUcal  care  services,  smd  household 
services. 

Wholesale  prices  soared  1.6  percent  in 
February,  and  wholesale  industrial  prices 
showed  the  largest  monthly  Increase  in 
22  years. 

The  dollar  has  been  devalued  and  the 
international  payment  system  remains 
unsettled. 

Yet,  despite  all  these  factors,  the  ad- 
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ministration  continues  to  Insist  \  hat  its 
price  and  wage  control  system  ia  satis- 
factory. 

I  cannot  accept  this  in  view  ofj  recent 
developments  and  have  therefore  asked 
the  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eoonomic 
Advisers  and  the  Director  of  V,o&t  of 
Living  Council  to  present  the  adminis 
tration's  interpretation  of  these  recent 
developments. 

I  have  asked  these  witnesses  to  tell  us 
whether  February  wholesale  price  in- 
creases point  to  an  acceleration 
cost  of  living  spiral. 

I  have  also  sisked  the  administration 
for  a  full  explanation  of  why  consumer 
and  wholesale .  price  increases  ure  oc- 
curring, what  are  the  justifications  for 
the  increases  and  how  long  we  car  expect 
such  an  escalation  in  the  cost  of  1 
continue. 

Finally,  I  have  asked  the  admnistra- 
tion  what  it  intends  to  do  to  protect  con- 
sumers from  this  imacceptable 
living  escalation. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  V^ednes- 
day,  March  21.  at  9:30  a.m.  in  rocm  1202 
of  the  Ettrksen  Senate  Office  Building. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMEN*  'S 


•I       '         MAN  IN  SPACE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  we  f  r  jquent- 
ly  hear  complaints  that  we  are  spend- 
ing too  much  money  in  space.  «ith  the 
implication  that  this  is  some  kinl  of  gi- 
gantic throwaway  of  hard-earned  tax 
dollars  into  soAe  kind  of  cosmie  abyss. 

The  fact,  of  course,  is  that  evei^  single 
dollar  in  our  space  program  1$  spent 
right  here  on  earth,  almost  all  of  ,lt  right 
here  in  the  United  States,  proviqng  Jobs 
for  workers,  profits  for  businessm  eij,  and 
salaries  for  teachers,  researcher  j,  engi- 
neeirs,  and  scientists. 

Nowhere  has  this  fact  been  mere  un- 
derstood than  among  the  greajt  labor 
leaders  of  our  coimtry.  Last  year  the 
exe*;utive  council  of  the  AFL-CIO  unani- 
mo\.islt  adopted  a  motion  in  support  of  a 
vigorous  space  program  and  spe|;iflcally 
in  support  of  the  Space  Shuttle.  I 

•Riat  motion  was  offered  by  ^oyd  E. 
Smith,  president.  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists  and  Aerospace 
Workers.  Mr.  Smith  has  also  [Written 
^  extremely  perceptive  article  Entitled. 
9^^  in  Space:  A  Look  Forward."  which 
Speared  in  the  March.  1973.  Issue  of 
Aerospace  magazine. 

\.r.  President,  I  ask  imanimotts  con- 
sen|  that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Picord, 
as  follows: 

Man  in  Spack:   A  Look  Forward 
(By  Floyd  E.  Smith) 

Tlje  Apollo  17  command  mcxlule  iplaahed 
dow^  In  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  December  19. 
1973: 

Tills  marked  not  the  end  of  mannKl  space 
efforts,  but  the  beginning  of  a  nei?  era  of 
space  exploration  by  man  that  will  see  a 
reaping  of  Incalctilable  benefits  through 
Skylab,  the  Joint  UJ3.-T7.SS.R.  ApoUo- 
Soyuz  Test  Project  (orbital  rendezvous  and 


docking)  and  the  Space  Shuttle,  the  key 
program  for  the  19808.  All  are  based  on  the 
foundation  created  by  the  Apollo  program 
of  the   1960s  and  early   19708. 

Dr.  James  C.  Fletcher.  Administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. In  a  thoughtful  assessment  of  the 
meaning  of  the  ApoUo  program,  made  these 
Impcrtetnt  points: 

ApoUo  re-asserted  U.S.  technological 
leadership  long  before  we  reached  the  Moon. 
That  was  an  Important  fact  of  Interna- 
tional life  In  the  Sixties.  It  stUl  is. 

After  Sputnik,  but  before  ApoUo,  there  was 
a  theory  that  only  a  controlled  economy 
and  a  Communist  society  could  succeed  with 
large  scientific  and  technological  under- 
takings such  as  space  exploration.  Apollo 
exploded  that  theory.  ApoUo  demonstrated 
that  we  could  respond  effectively  to  a  to- 
talitarian challenge  without  resorting  to 
totalitarian  methods.  Apollo  produced  the 
kind  of  govemment-lndustry-labor  coopera- 
tion on  large  scale  research  and  development 
programs  needed  to  make  the  American  sys- 
tem work,  and  keep  It  competitive  with  any 
other  systems  In  the  world. 

On  the  way  to  the  Moon,  we  discovered 
planet  Earth.  This  may  be  the  most  impor- 
tant return  from  the  Apollo  program  for 
decades  to  come.  The  startling  new  perspec- 
tive of  a  lonely,  lovely,  fragile  Earth  as  seen 
from  the  Moon  gave  great  strength  and  im- 
petus to  the  environmental  movement  world- 
wide, and  It  helped  establish  the  fact  that 
space  technology  was  something  new  that 
could  contribute  greatly  to  the  quality  of 
life  on  Earth.  It  made  us  realize  that  al- 
though our  Earth  Is  Just  a  place  In  space. 
It  Is  the  only  home  we  have. 

Building  upon  Apollo,  our  next  venture  In 
manned  space  will  be  Skylab.  This  project 
ready  to  be  launched  soon,  has  not  received 
much  public  attention.  However.  It  will  pro- 
vide dramatic  evidence  of  the  great  advances 
made  in  the  development  of  capabUltles  for 
scientific  and  practical  work  In  manned 
spacecraft  in  Earth  orbit.  Skylab  will  have 
the  same  living  and  working  room  as  a  three - 
bedroom  house  for  its  three-man  crews.  The 
first  Skylab  will  have  a  mission  duration  of 
28  days  and  the  second  and  third  units  wUl 
have  missions  of  66  days. 
Its  objectives  are: 

Advancement  of  the  Sciences — To  Increase 
knowledge  of  medicine,  astronomy,  weather 
and  physics.  A  prime  goal  Is  to  collect  pre- 
viously, unobtainable  information  on  the 
Sun-Earth  relationship  and  its  effects  on  our 
environment  here  on  Earth. 

Practical  Applications — To  perfect  Earth- 
looking  camera  and  sensor  systems,  and  their 
related  data  systems,  to  benefit  mankind's 
agriculture,  forestry,  oceanography,  geogra- 
phy, geology,  water  and  land  management, 
conununlcatlons,  and  ecology  and  pollution 
control.  Skylab  also  will  open  up  a  dramatic 
new  field — the  development  of  manufacttir- 
Ing  techniques  in  gravity-free  conditions,  a 
field  that  has  the  potential  for  yielding  such 
products  as  higher  quality  vaccines  and  ma- 
chined parts,  such  as  ball  bearings  with  a 
degree  of  near  perfection  that  cannot  be 
achieved  on  Earth  where  gravity  is  a  factor. 
Human  and  Materiel  Endurance — To  de- 
termine the  ability  of  both  human  beings 
and  Earth  materials  and  systems  to  main- 
tain their  qualities  and  capabUltles  during 
long  absence  from  gravity. 

The  ApoUo-Soyuz  Test  Project  planned 
for  1976,  is  the  result  of  an  agreement  be- 
tween President  Nixon  and  Chairman  Koey- 
gln  of  the  VaSM..  made  last  May,  for  the 
rendezvous  rjad  docking  of  a  VS.  spacecraft 
with  a  Russian  spacecraft.  An  Apollo  space- 
craft will  link  up  with  a  Soviet  Soyuz  space- 
craft and  while  docked  together  astronauts 
and  cosmonauts  wlU   visit  both   spacecraft 


and  perform  a  number  of  scientific  experi- 
ments. 

A  major  purpose  of  the  Apollo-Soynz  proj- 
ect Is  to  develop  a  reecue  capability  by 
demonstrating  systems  that  will  permit  the 
docking  in  orbit  of  any  future  manned  space- 
craft of  either  nation. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  benefit  from  this 
project  Is  not  definable  in  visible  progress: 
The  ApoUo-Soyuz  project  could  form  the 
viable  basis  for  our  nations  to  work  together 
at  an  engineering  level  in  a  program  that 
could  well  spread  to  other  areas  of  technical 
cooperation. 

The  main  thrust  of  our  manned  space  pro- 
gram for  the  future  Is  the  Space  Shuttle.  An 
analysis  of  what  the  U.S.  has  done  In  space 
would  show  that  we  have  devoted  moet  of 
our  space  effort  in  the  Sixties  to  overcoming 
gravity  on  the  way  to  the  Moon  and  back.  In 
the  Seventies  NASA  alms  to  overcome  the 
high  costs  of  operating  effectively  In  earth 
orbit. 

The  cost  of  the  Space  Shuttle  Is  estimated 
at  $5.16  billion  compared  with  the  $25  bU- 
Uon  price  tag  on  Apollo.  This,  however,  should 
not  be  an  index  of  the  importance  of  the 
Shuttle.  The  Shuttle  calls  for  much  greater 
technological  advances  and  adds  more  to  our 
capabilities  in  space  than  the  general  pub- 
lic realizes. 

NASA  Administrator  Fletcher  puts  it  this 
way: 

"Suppose  we  were  back  in  1961.  and  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  Instead  of  choosing  the  lunar 
landing  goal,  had  said :  'BiUld  a  Space  Shuttle 
before  this  decade  is  out.'  Believe  me,  with- 
out the  technological  progress  we  have  since 
made  in  Apollo,  building  the  Space  Shuttle 
In  the  Sixties  would  have  been  an  almost  im- 
possible assignment.  And  the  cost  would  have 
approached  that  of  Apollo.  As  It  is,  the  cost 
is  much  less,  but  the  Shuttle  remains  a  chal- 
lenging assignment  for  NASA  and  the  skilled 
hands  and  minds  of  the  aerospace  Industry. 
ComparlDg  the  xuefulness  of  Apollo  and  the 
Space  Shuttle  In  Earth  orbit  would  be  like 
comparing  Lindberg's  New  York  to  Paris 
plans  of  1927  with  an  intercontinental  air- 
liner of  today." 

The  Space  Shuttle  appropriation  for  Fiscal 
Year  1973  was  overwhelmingly  i>assed  by  the 
Congress  last  year.  The  Machinist,  our  union 
weekly,  noted  In  a  front-page  article  In  a 
May  1972  issue:  "More  than  60.000  aerospace 
workers  wlU  be  employed  on  the  program  be- 
tween now  and  its  first  mission." 

Now  that  figure  means  a  lot  to  every  aero- 
space worker.  It  underscores  a  point  I  have 
made  many  times:  The  U.S.  did  not  spend 
one  thin  dime  on  the  Moon;  the  entire  $26 
bUllon  was  si>ent  right  here  on  Earth. 

Representative  Don  Puqua,  of  Florida, 
chairman  of  the  Manned  Space  Flight  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  In  a  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  made  these  cogent  points : 

One  dollar  spent  on  the  space  effort  gen- 
erates $2.50  in  Gross  National  Product 
(ONP),  $2.00  In  personal  Income  and  $1.60 
in  consumer  outlays. 

A  conservative  evaluation  of  a  $6.16  billion, 
six-year  shuttle  program,  applying  the  multi- 
plier effect,  indicates  a  $13.9  bUllon  addition 
to  our  ONP.  Personal  income  contribution 
would  be  $10.9  billion  with  consumer  out- 
lays of  $7.9  bllUon. 

The  net  federal  tax  return  from  this  ac- 
tivity would  be  on  the  order  of  $2.6  billion, 
returning  half  of  the  original  Investment. 

Congressman  Fuqua  concluded:  "Not  all 
federal  activity  Is  or  can  be  such  an  out- 
standing contributor  to  our  economy." 

These  are  the  direct.  Identifiable  economic 
benefits. 

What  is  this  program  all  about  In  terms 
of  indirect  benefits  such  as  cutting  the  costs 
of  our  manned  and  unmanned  space  projects? 
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Court!  ind  Perkins,  Dean  of  Engineering, 
Princeto  i  University,  emphatically  states 
that  we  oaust.  as  a  nation,  continue  our  re- 
markabl    activities  In  space  exploration. 

Howev  ir,  he  adds:  "At  the  heart  of  all  this 
is  the  pc  tentlal  expansion  of  these  activities 
through  he  reduction  of  the  cost  of  the  space 
operatloi  .  Today  we  are  Impeded  across  the 
full  «pe(  brum  of  activities  due  to  the  ex- 
tremely klgh  launch  costs  and  the  cost  of 
space  pi  yloads.  The  National  Aeronautics 
and  Spa(  ;  Administration  must  consider  this 
to  be  th«  Ir  number  one  objective  In  fulfilling 
their  mi!  don  of  advancing  space  technology. ' 

Dean  :  'erklns  mentions  these  possibilities 
for  redu(  Ing  costs:  Antig^vlty;  a  propulsion 
breakthr  tugh;  recovery  and  re-use  of  launch 
systems    nd  payloads. 

Today  ,be  only  one  offering  a  payoff  is  the 
recovery  and  re-use  approach — the  Space 
Shuttle.  le  lists  these  other  major  justifica- 
tions for  ,he  Shuttle : 

Takes  :  ull  advantage  of  the  NASA  capabUl- 
tles deve  oped  through  their  manned  space 
program. 

.  Reduce  I  our  complicated  stable  of  rocket 
launcher  required  for  a  wide  variety  of 
missions. 

Lowers  the  cost  and  increases  the  fiexlbUlty 
of  space  c  peratlons. 

Signals  our  young  people  that  we  are  not 
about  to  hrow  away  our  carefully  developed 
technical  capability. 

Can  pr(  vide  the  focus  for  many  new  tech- 
nical adv  inces  during  the  next  decade. 

"We  ar  orienting  our  national  space  pro- 
gram alo  ig  new  Unea  and  developing  new 
motlvatla  is."  Dean  Perkins  says.  "There  Is 
a  solid  bi  Be  for  our  national  space  program 
which  cai  be  expended  further  In  many  prac- 
tical way  If  we  can  reduce  the  cost.  The 
shuttle  pi  )gram  can  do  this  .  .  ." 

Physica  ly.  the  Shuttle  will  consist  of  a 
reusable  orblter  craft,  mounted 
plggy-bac  :  at  launch  on  a  large,  expendable 
liquid  pn  pellant  booster  and  two  recover- 
re-usable  solld-propellant  rocket 
boosters,  rhe  orblter  wUl  look  like  a  delta- 
winged  a  rplane,  about  the  size  of  a  Mc- 
Donnell E  3uglas  DC-9.  In  fact,  after  It  com- 
Earth  orbit  mission,  the  orblter 
Earth  and  lands  In  the  same 
fashion  a^a  Jetliner. 

NASA  h  is  made  studies  of  Space  Shuttle 
missions  c  fer  the  next  18  years  that  indicate 
approxlma  tely  26  per  cent  are  likely  to  be 
sr  man-tended.  Including  the 
manned  s<  rtie  missions. 

Man-ter  ded  payloads  are  concentrated  In 

pbysics,  ai  tronomy  and  processing  in  space 

SI  ch   missions   Involve   either  com- 
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insure  successful  operation  before 

th  (  satellite  unattended. 
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retur  led   to  Earth  for  more  extensive 

void  a  complete  loss.  The  Shuttle 
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t  )  retrieve  a  malfunctioning  satel- 

I  arth  orbit. 

sn  dy  of  131  satellite  faUures  which 
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to  launch  problems,  which  could  have  been 
avoided  with  the  more  reliable  shuttle  ve- 
hicle. Of  the  remaining  53.  the  spacecraft 
were  inoperable  or  erratic  and  could  have 
been  returned  to  Earth  for  further  work  if 
the  Shuttle  were  available. 

An  example  of  the  usefulness  of  the  Shut- 
tle Is  In  the  Orbiting  Astronomical  Observa- 
tory program  (OAO)  where  millions  of  dol- 
lars could  have  been  saved  by  using  the 
Shuttle's  operational  flexibility.  A  battery 
charger  failure  of  OAO  1  could  have  been 
corrected  by  returning  it  to  Earth.  The 
shroud  Jettison  problem  that  prevented  OAO 
3  from  attaining  orbit  could  have  been 
avoided  if  it  had  been  launched  from  a 
Shuttle. 

I  am  proud  that  on  my  motion  the  APT.- 
CIO  Executive  Council  last  year  adopted  a 
statement  backing  the  Space  Shuttle. 

The  Council  said:  "The  benefits  of  next 
generation  space  applications  in  such  fields 
as  the  management  of  natural  resources, 
monitoring  of  pollution,  weather  modifica- 
tion and  climate  control,  television  distribu- 
tion, earthquake  prediction  and  public 
health  and  safety  will  not  be  fully  realized 
unless  we  can  reduce  costs  and  raise  ef- 
ficiency and  acquire  a  flexibility  of  action 
not  yet  possible.  That  Is  what  the  space 
shuttle  Is  for.  Without  It,  we  will  lose  many 
valuable  programs." 

The  Council  concluded:  "We  can  no  more 
Ignore  space  than  we  can  Ignore  the  oceans 
or  the  continents.  We  would  not  have  the 
free  world  without  ships,  without  aircraft 
or  without  land  mobility.  We  cannot  envi- 
sion a  secure,  technologically  advtmced 
western  world  without  technologies  that  al- 
low us  the  freedom  of  space  as  well." 

The  statement  was  valid  then.  It  Js  even 
more  valid  today  as  the  Shuttle  moves  to- 
ward operational  readiness. 


UTILIZATION  OF  GREAT  LAKES 
PORTS 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  task  of 
promoting  the  utilization  of  the  Great 
Lakes  ports  is  of  critical  importance  to 
the  Midwest  and  the  Nation.  I  am  pleased 
to  see  that  organizations  such  as  the 
Toledo-Lucas  Port  Authority  have  given 
real  professional  impetus  to  this  impor- 
tant imdertaking.  Similarly,  mayors, 
such  as  Cleveland's  Ralph  Perk,  and  other 
local  public  officials  are  joining  the  coun- 
cil of  Lake  Erie  ports  and  the  Great 
Lakes  task  force  in  their  efforts  to  pro- 
vide fuller  development  and  better  utili- 
zation of  the  ports  on  our  Great  Lakes. 

One  of  the  most  important  undertak- 
ings of  these  organizations  is  the  exten- 
sion of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  its 
development  to  p)ermit  Increased  usage 
of  the  seaway  as  well  as  allowing  the 
passage  of  ships  with  greater  capacity. 
This  effort  will  require  continuing  co- 
operation between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  such  as  that  which  made  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  possible  at  its  In- 
ception. It  is  my  hope  that  the  tremen- 
dous breakthrough  in  the  wheat  sale  to 
Russia  which  puts  us  in  competition 
with  Canada  will  not  hamper  our  rela- 
tionship but  rather  act  as  a  stimulus  for 
further  economic  development  of  both 
coimtries  through  increased  usage  of  the 
seaway  by  Russian  ships. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  our  re- 
lationship with  Canada,  our  balance-of- 
trade  situations,  and  our  free  trade  pol- 


icy will  be  seriously  jeopardized  by  the 
Burke-Hartke  proposal. 

The  Burke-Hartke  bill  is  protectionist 
legislation  at  its  worst  and  most  cer- 
tainly hearkens  back  the  trade  wars  of 
the  1930's.  The  rollback  in  imports 
caused  by  that  proposal  would  cause 
prices  to  increase  with  the  short-run 
effect  of  causing  cost-push  inflation  of  a 
substantial  magnitude.  The  widespread 
retaliation  and  discrimination  against 
American  exports  will  aggravate  the 
present  crisis  in  our  trade  balance  as 
well  as  cost  a  substantial  net  loss  of  U.S. 
jobs,  especially  in  the  Great  Lakes  re- 
gion. It  has  been  estimated  that  3  million 
American  jobs  depend  on  our  exports. 
A  recent  Brookings  Institution  study 
estimates  that  the  Burke-Hartke  bill 
quota  provisions  would  cost  the  United 
States  at  least  $58  biUion  during  the  first 
15  years  after  its  enactment.  Since  the 
United  States  is  one  of  Canada's  major 
trading  partners  the  Burke-Hartke  bill 
could  have  a  devastating  effect  on  the 
entire  relationship  of  our  countries. 

I  support  the  goals  which  the  Great 
Lakes  task  force  has  set  for  1973.  For  me 
the  top  priority  must  be  a  thorough  re- 
form of  the  ratemaking  practices  of  the 
ICC.  To  be  frank,  keeping  the  Great 
Lakes  ports  open  year  around  will  not 
do  much  good  if  the  ICC  keeps  diverting 
traffic  to  East  coast  ports.  In  1970,  only 
39  percent  in  tormage  of  manufactured 
waterbome  exports  originating  in  Ohio 
went  out  through  the  seaway. 

To  state  it  very  plainly,  the  ICC  has 
discriminated  against  the  Midwest  and 
ports  in  the  Great  Lakes.  This  has  cost 
thousands  of  jobs  at  Toledo,  Cleveland, 
and  other  ports. 

Electrical  transformers  made  in  Zanes- 
ville,  Ohio,  for  example,  can  be  shipped 
all  the  way  to  New  York  City  for  export 
for  less  than  they  can  be  shipped  to 
Cleveland.  This  is  the  type  of  rate  dis- 
crimination which  is  handcuffing  the  de- 
velopment of  our  ports  and  our  inter- 
national competitive  status.  We  should 
tolerate  it  no  longer. 

The  ICC  was  created  in  large  part  to 
prevent  arbitrary  suid  discriminatory 
rates.  The  record  shows,  however,  that 
the  ICC  has  not  done  its  job  and  has 
allowed  discriminations  of  msuiy  types 
to  flourish. 

The  year  1891  was  a  landmso-k  year  for 
rate  policy.  In ;  that  year  an  engineer 
named  Cromptbb,  outlined  a  commend- 
ably  simple  method  of  selling  a  new 
source  of  power — electricity.  His  system 
involved  measuring  the  use  of  capacity 
and  over-capacity  costs  in  producing 
service  and  the  relationship  of  average 
output  to  peak  capacity  output.  This  Idea 
was  promptly  taken  up  and  used  to  design 
the  two-part  rate  system  used  by  our 
Nation's  electric  utilities  which  provide 
an  incentive  discount  for  volume.  Under 
this  concept  the  more  electricity  the  cus- 
tomer uses  the  cheaper  is  the  rate  he 
gets. 

Also,  in  1891,  Professor  Taussig  pub- 
lished his  clsissical  statement  on  the 
theory  of  railroad  rates  in  the  Harvard 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.  In  direct 
contrast,  he  concluded  that  the  value  of 
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transportation  service  to  the 
and  not  the  cost  to  the  railroad, 
be  the  governing  principle  In 
rates.  Professor  Taussig  was 
the  railroads  should  plunge  into 
of  abstruse  calculations  to  find 
the  taiue  of  transportation  servlc* 
be  for  an  inordinately  large      ■ 
products.  This,  plus  the 
crAted.  has  led  in  large   part 
problems  of  freight  regtilations 
When  cast  lenses  are  shipped 
ferent  rate  from  ground  lenses,  s 
is  wrong.  How  sensible  would  it ' 
4    trie  utilities  charged  one  rate 
manufacturers  and  another  rate 
ing  machine  manufacturers? 
service  pricing  has  resulted  in  a 
rates  which  are  unintelligible 
shippers  and  even  to  most 
at  the  ICC. 

In  1971.  I  received  a  letter 
Herbert 'O.   Whitten,    a 
consultant  for  the  Department 
portation.  In  that  letter  he  desf 
rate  system  as  "conflicting, 
confusing,  complex,  outdated 
deceiving."  The  complexity  of 
ent  rate  structure  Is  illustrate^ 
letter.  He  estimated  that— 

There  are  in  existence  43  trtlUor  railroad 
rates  «n  file  at  the  ICC  ...  I  have  i  ersonally 
measured  the  tariffs  on  file  In  the  CCC  tariff 
room  jmd  counted  4,300  feet  of  tarll  rs — wlth- 
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out  an  Index  to  the  rates  covere<l .  This  U 
eq\lal  to  a  stack  7Vi  to  8  times  as  till  as  the 
Washington  Monument  or  3>4  times  as  tall 
as  the  Empire  State  Building  with  Its  TV 
anflenna.  .  .  .  Interestingly  enough  same  1,300 
ele«trtc  utilities,  serving  the  same  national 
economy,  manage  to  produce  abou  ;  twice  as 
much  revenue  In  the  same  national  economy 
wltti  a  rate  structure  which  Is  ent  jely  con- 
tained In  a  book  about  2^^  Inches  t]  dck,  pub- 
llslied  by  the  Federal  Power  Comjnlsalon. 

As  a  result  of  value  of  servlci;  pricing, 
rates  vary  not  only  by  comm<dity  but 
also  as  to  the  direction  in  wtiich  the 
freight  moves.  An  importer  of  sugar  In 
Columbus,  Ohio,  could  have  it  shipped 
from  Norfolk.  Va.,  for  less  maiey  than 
from  next,  door  in  Toledo.  A  buyer  of 
cii-opie  ore  in  Calvert,  Ky.,  cou  d  have  It 
sWpped  from  New  Orleans,  far  about 
one-third  as  much  as  from  Tofedo.  Iron 
orb  could  be  shipped  to  Ashlfcnd,  Ky., 
frdm  Baltimore,  for  only  about  half  as 
much  as  from  Toledo. 

,'The  Great  Lakes  task  force  brought  to 

mv  attention  the  following  e*imple  of 

rt^te  discrimination  as  authorlz  sd  by  the 

ICC:    To   ship    synthetic    rub)er   from 

Louisville,  Ky.,  to  New  York  f<»r  export, 

8^4  miles,  the  rate  in  1970  waj  95  cents 

p^r  hundredweight.  But  the  ra  «  for  the 

s^me  commodity  to  Toledo,  a  d  stance  of 

oalv  298  miles.  w£is  $1.18. 

!  Why  it  should  cost  more  to  sliio  rubbec 

•   218  miles  than  834  miles  is  a  secret  locked 

■  within  the  bureaucratic  tangles  of  the 

ICC. 

fThe  American  railroad  rate  structure 

is  the  work  product  of  bureauc  -acy  at  its 

worst. 

;  Rate  hearings  are  long,  protrficted,  and 

'    eipenslve.  The  results  are  irrational  and 

the  consumer  is  the  one  who  suffers. 

In  the  "Big  John"  case,  consumer  sav- 
ings on  meat,  bread,  butter,  land  milk, 
were  estimated  at  $30  to  $40  niilllon  an- 
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nually  under  rates  proposed  by  the 
Southern  Railway.  It  took  over  2  years, 
however,  for  the  Southern  to  obtain  per- 
mission to  lower  its  rates  and  2  more 
before  final  approval  was  received. 
»  At  a  speech  before  the  New  York  State 
Bar  Association  on  January  28,  1971,  the 
Honorable  Richard  McLaren,  then  As- 
sistant Attorney  General,  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion made  these  observations  about  ICC 
rate  regtdatlons : 

Regulation  has  led  to  high  value-of-serv- 
Ice-frelght  rates  with  Uttle  relationship  to 
the  lowest  cost  available  in  transporting  a 
given  commodity.  Under  ICC  ratemaklng  pro- 
ceedings, rates  generally  are  allowed  to  rise  to 
the  level  of  the  highest  cost  carrier  In  the 
market.  For  the  most  part,  only  Inefficiency 
Is  rewarded  in  this  protective  atmosphere 
and  In  the  long  run  the  Nation's  resources 
are  seriously  mlsallocated. 

Shippers,  consumers,  and  carriers  all  pay 
the  cost  of  high  rates  and  Inefficiency.  ICC 
rate  maintenance  Is  estimated  to  account 
for  400  million  to  1  billion  dollars  of  the  Na- 
tion's annual  freight  bill.  Artlflclally  high 
rates  discourage  Interstate  commerce  and — 
as  the  recent  experiences  of  the  ralroads 
vividly  demonstrate — do  not  lead  to  In- 
creased profits  for  the  carriers.  Instead,  op- 
erating revenues  are  devoured  by  higher  costs 
m  overcapacity  and  Inefficiency.  Some  observ- 
ers of  the  regulatory  scene  point  out  that  the 
railroads  would  now  be  In  a  much  better 
shape  If  they  had  been  able  to  price  competi- 
tively. 

He  concluded  by  stating  that: 

Of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  competition  as  a 
regulator  has  a  far  better  track  record  than 
the  administrative  agencies. 


On  February  5,  1973,  I  introduced  S. 
756,  the  Modem  Railway  Transportation 
Act.  This  measure  would  divest  the  ICC 
of  all  railroad  ratemaking  authority.  The 
act  would  allow  each  carrier  to  establish 
its  own  rates  in  the  competitive  market 
structure  subject  to  the  following  limi- 
tations: 

First,  there  could  be  no  rate  discrimi- 
nation as  to  the  Identity  of  the  shipper, 
the  direction  in  which  the  shipment 
moves,  or  the  value  of  the  cargo; 

Second,  there  could  be  no  rebates  made 
to  any  shippers;  and 

Third,  there  could  be  no  agreements 
between  carriers  with  respect  to  rates  or 
charges. 

The  act  would  permit  rates  to  be  based 
upon  the  weight  and  cubic  volume  of 
the  shipment,  the  need  for  special  equip- 
ment or  special  switching,  the  distance 
traveled  and  whether  the  cargo  was  gen- 
eral merchandise  or  a  bulk  commodity. 
Rate?  could  also  be  lowered  for  unit  train 
shipments  and  multiple  care  shipments. 
These  rate  provisions  could  be  en- 
forced in  the  U.S.  district  courts  upon 
complaint  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation or  any  party  in  interest. 

This  act  is  designed  to  eliminate  the 
discriminatory,  ciunbersome.  complex, 
arbitrary,  and  irrational  rate  structure 
existing  in  the  railroad  industry  today. 
Shipoers  and  consumers  would  be  pro- 
tected by  the  antidiscrimination  pro- 
visions of  this  act.  In  short,  this  bill  is 
intended  to  protect  the  public  rather 
than  the  practitioners  before  the  ICC 
who  seem  to  be  the  principal  benefici- 
aries of  the  existing  law. 
Let  me  emphasize  that  deregulation 


will  help  America's  consumers.  Prof. 
Thomas  Gale  Moore  of  Michigan  State 
University,  undertook  a  study  for  the 
Brookings  Institution  in  which  he  con- 
cluded that  America's  consumers  pay  up 
to  $7  billion  per  year  in  excess  freight 
rates  largely  because  of  overregulatlon. 
The  measure  which  I  have  Introduced 
could  be  translated  into  cheaper  cars 
and  cheaper  potatoes  for  the  American 

public. 

The  railroads  are  not,  however,  get- 
ting rich  by  virtue  of  this  rate  structure. 
On  the  contrary,  these  rates  are  neces- 
sary to  pay  for  the  unproductive  branch 
lines  and  unproductive  work  practices 
which  have  been  tolerated  for  too  long 
by  rail  management  and  our  regulatory 
authorities. 

Professor  Moore's  estimate  of  a  sav- 
ing of  approximately  $7  billion  a  year 
is  larger  than  I  anticipate.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  saving  would  more  approxi- 
mately reach  $2  to  $3  billion  a  year, 
which  is  not  insignificant  to  the  Ameri- 
can consumer. 

In  1956,  truck  tariffs  on  chickens  and 
frozen  foods  were  freed  from  regidation, 
and  by  the  following  year  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  found  that  freight 
rates  for  fresh  chickens  had  fallen  33 
percent  and  those  on  frozen  chickens, 
36  percent.  Rates  on  frozen  foods  gen- 
erally had  declined  by  an  average  of  19 
percent  during  the  year.  The  quality  of 
service  had  Improved. 

Let  me  observe  that  truckers  have 
been  equally  frustrated  at  times  with 
ICC  procedures.  One  only  has  to  think 
of  the  Hilt  truck  line  which  became  so 
frustrated  at  ICC  practices  that  it  filed 
a  tariff  on  yak  fat-  from  Omaha  to  Chi- 
cago. If  there  are  any  yaks  in  the  United 
States,  I  have  never  seen  one.  But  the 
tariff  stated  that  it  would  be  shipped  in 
minimum  quantities  of  80,000  pounds  and 
would  be  acceptable  in  glass  or  metal 
containers,  barrels,  boxes,  pails,  or  tubs. 
The  Western  Railroads  became  so 
alarmed  that  this  rate  might  take  all  of 
the  yak  fat  business  away  from  them 
that  they  requested  the  ICC  to  suspend 
the  yak  fat  rate.  The  railroads  filed  doc- 
uments which  purported  to  show  that  yak 
fat  hauling  costs  added  up  to  63  cents 
a  hundred  pounds  and,  therefore,  the 
45-cent  rate  of  the  Hilt  truck  line  would 
be  below  cost. 

The  regulatory  process  had  become 
such  a  never-never  land  that  the  non- 
existence of  yak  fat  freight  did  not  slow 
up  the  ICC  at  all.  On  April  7,  1965,  the 
ICCs  board  of  suspension  voted  to  sus- 
pend the  yak  fat  rate.  By  mid-April  the 
ICC  received  a  letter  from  the  railroads 
stating  that  they  had  formed  a  com- 
mittee to  argue  the  yak  fat  case,  which 
committee  Included  the  Burlington,  the 
Rock  Island,  Chicago  Great  Western,  the 
North  Western,  the  Illinois  Central,  and 
the  Milwaukee  Road.  This  type  of  pro- 
ceeding makes  great  business  for  lawyers 
and  comedians  but  is  not  very  sensi- 
ble from  the  standpoint  of  America's 
shippers  and  the  men  and  women  who 
work  to  provide  transportation. 

I  welcome  the  ICCs  investigation  into 
export-import  rates  as  a  part  of  ex  parte 
270. 1  also  welcome  the  fact  that  former 
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Senator  Allot  has  been  engaged  to  under- 
take £  major  review  of  rate  policies.  I 
believi .  however,  that  despite  these  stud- 
ies, wi  ■  need  legislation  such  as  I  have 
introd  iced  to  end  once  and  for  all  the 
possib  lity  that  the  ICC  will  use  its  rate 
authoi  Ity  to  perpetuate  discriminatory 
rates  igainst  Great  Lakes  ports.  At  the 
preser  t  time,  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
impor  s  to  and  exports  from  the  Midwest 
go  th  ough  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 
How  1  rustrating  it  must  be  for  directors 
of  Gri  at  Lakes  ports  to  know  that  they 
must  lot  only  develop  their  port  facili- 
ties, b  It  fight  against  their  own  Federal 
Gover  iment  in  seeking  to  use  their  ports. 
The  »e  discriminatory  policies,  if  per- 
mitte(  to  continue,  will  mean  that  every 
year,  thousands  of  jobs  will  be  lost  to 
the  ec  onomies  of  Great  Lakes  communi- 
ties in  favor  of  the  Atlantic  ports.  I  think 
that  1  re  should  join  together  and  set  as 
one  01  our  top  priorities  the  end  of  these 
discrt  ninatory  practices.  Only  through 
such  1  n  effort  can  the  ports  on  the  Great 
Lakes  develop  to  their  fullest  potential 
as  th    fourth  sea  coast  of  our  country. 

ILLABAMA  CASUALTIES  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  shortly 
after  becoming  one  of  Alabama's  U.S. 
Seiiat  3rs  I  begsui  the  practice  of  placing 
in  th(  Record,  on  a  quarterly  basis,  the 
name  i  of  Alabama  servicemen  who  were 
listed  as  casualties  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

ThjDUgh  September  30,  1972,  1,167 
Alaba  na  soldiers,  seamen,  marines,  and 
airme  i  became  casualties  of  that  tragic 
war.  '  ^ith  the  cease-fire  in  Vietnam  on 
Janujry  27.  1973.  and  with  the  with- 
draws I  of  American  troops,  our  prayers 
have  seen  answered  and  the  time  has 
now  irrived  when  the  publication  of 
casua  ty  lists  can  end.  But  during  the  4 
mont]  is  since  I  last  entered  a  list  of  casu- 
alties, two  additional  Alabamians  were 
killed,  bringing  Alabama's  final  toll  to 
1,169   nen. 

Mr.  President,  Alabamians  join  all 
other  Americans  in  rejoicing  at  the  end 
of  the  war  and  the  return  of  our  pris- 
oners. We  will  never  forget  the  patriotic 
servici  and  sacrifices  of  those  who  were 
wovm<  ed  nor  of  all  others  who  served 
their  ;oimtry  In  this  tragic  war.  They 
and  0  eir  memories  will  always  be  close 
to  oui  hearts  for  they  have  earned  our 
undyii  ig  gratitude. 

But,  for  those  who  died,  only  their 
memo:  ies  remain.  And  in  memory  of  all 
those  heroic  Alabamians  who  died  in 
Vietna  m,  I  wish  to  place  these  last  two 
names 
Natior 
of  the 


in  the  permanent  archives  of  the 

pajring  tribute  to  them  on  behalf 

people  of  Alabama,  for  their  hero- 


ism ar  d  patriotism. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent t<  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
names  of  these  Alabamians  and  of  their 
kin.  s<  that  now  with  the  end  of  that 
longes  and  saddest  of  American  wars, 
the  ra  iks  are  closed  and  the  record  is 
compli  te. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
object:  »n,  it  is  so  ordered. 


List  of  Casualties  Incurred  bt  UjB.  Mili- 
tary Personnel  From  tbe  State  of  Ala- 
bama IN  Connection  With  the  Contlict 
IN  ViETNAit,  October  1,  1972,  Through 
Janttart  27,  1973 

ARMT 

Pfc.  William  J.  Terry,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Gloria  A.  Terry,  5606  "H",  Birmingham, 
35208. 

Sp4.  Milton  C.  Hunter,  brother  of  Mr. 
Bobby  J.  Carter,  502  D  Hardaway  Circle,  Ope- 
Uka,  36801. 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  61ST  AN- 
NIVERSARY OP  THE   GIRL  SCOUTS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
early  1830's,  when  Alexis  de  Tocqueville 
recorded  his  observations  on  the  Amer- 
ican scene,  visitors  from  abroad  have 
continued  to  remark  on  the  American 
genius  for  voluntary  orsanization.  This 
year's  observance  of  Girl  Scout  Week, 
marking  the  61st  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  this  fine  volunteer-led  youth 
movement,  finds  many  Americans  in 
agreement  with  Secretary  of  Defense 
Richardson's  recent  appeal  for  a  renewal 
of  the  voluntary  ethic  in  American  life 
and  for  strengthened  support  of  the  pri- 
vate, volimtary  sector's  role  in  resolving 
current  problems  and  in  moving  the  Na- 
tion forward.  The  Secretary  wrote  in  the 
New  York  Times : 

Never  before  In  our  nation's  history  have 
voluntarism  and  the  voluntary  ethic  been 
so  Important  to  the  preservation  of  what  Is 
best  and  most  Important  In  American 
society. 

In  1913,  when  Juliette  Low  recruited  a 
small  band  of  volimtary  associates  to  help 
found  America's  first  Girl  Scout  troop, 
it  was  evidence  of  her  strong  faith  in 
the  American  capacity  to  advance 
worthwhile  causes  through  organized, 
volunteer  effort.  In  the  61  years  since, 
many  thousands  of  able  men  and  women 
have  volunteered  their  time  and  ener- 
gies, their  service  and  leadership  and 
skills,  to  assure  to  each  succeeding  gen- 
eration of  girls  the  opportunities  for 
self -development  and  leaming-by-doing 
that  Girl  Scout  membership  provides. 
Today,  Girl  Scouting  is  active  in  all  50 
States,  and  Its  registered  membership 
has  grown  to  nearly  4  million  girls  and 
adults.  Thanks  to  the  example  of  its 
volunteer  leaders,  and  Girl  Scout  pro- 
gram's emphasis  on  commanity  service, 
millions  of  young  Girl  Scouts  have  been 
inspired  to  adopt  service  to  others  as  a 
way  of  life  in  their  adult  years.  It  is  to 
both  these  "graduates"  of  Girl  Scouting 
who  have  become  volunteer  leaders  in 
communities  across  the  Nation,  and  the 
Girl  Scout  movement's  splendid  volun- 
teer leadership,  that  we  pay  tribute  dur- 
ing this  anniversary  week.  They  are  not 
only  helping  to  keep  alive  a  great  Amer- 
ican tradition;  they  provide  evidence, 
especially  reassuring  in  these  critical 
times,  that,  despite  shortages  of  gov- 
ernmental money  or  manpower,  private 
citizens,  organized  for  effective,  ongoing 
volunteer  action,  remain  America's  most 
valuable  natural  resource. 

Like  all  viable  movements.  Girl  Scout- 
ing, throughout  its  61  years,  htis  demon- 


strated a  capacity  to  combine  reverence 
for  its  traditions  and  symbols  with  a 
lively  freedom  to  revise  and  innovate. 
Girl  Scouts  are  not  only  keeping  pace 
with  today's  rapid  social  changes;  in 
many  areas  of  concern,  they  are  setting 
new  directions  for  other  young  people  to 
follow. 

As  pioneers  in  developing  girls'  outdoor 
skills,  today's  Girl  Scouts  are  naturaUy 
concerned  environmentalists.  True  to 
Girl  Scout  tradition,  moreover,  they  are 
translating  that  concern  Into  direct  ac- 
tion, as  their  current  Eco- Action  proj- 
ects, in  all  50  States,  demonstrate.  Since 
Girl  Scouting  was  one  of  the  first  orga- 
nizations to  encourage  girls  to  be  inde- 
pendent, self-reliant  female  citizens.  Girl 
Scout  program  is  also  continuing  to 
emphasize  girls'  need  to  prepare  for  new- 
ly^ emerging  female  life-roles.  A  national 
"Career  Previews "  project,  begim  last 
summer  when  Senior  Scouts  were 
brought  to  New  York  City  for  short-term 
work  assignments  In  leading  proferrional 
and  business  firms,  is  now  serving  as  a 
working  model  for  local  Girl  Scout  coun- 
cils which  are  implementing  similar  proj- 
ects in  other  areas  of  the  United  States. 
This  on-the-job  career  exploration  is 
only  one  of  a  number  of  Girl  Scout 
projects  designed  to  demonstrate  to  girls 
that  they  must  choose  early,  and  pre- 
pare early,  if  they  are  to  be  ready  for 
the  high-level  jobs  becoming  available 
to  the  "new"  woman.  Recognizing  that 
all  areas  of  women's  lives  are  becoming 
increasingly  outer-directed  and  complex. 
Girl  Scouts  are  actively  involved,  too,  in 
learning  and  service  projects  designed  to 
improve  human  relations  skills  and  to 
deepen  understanding  of  persons  of  dif- 
ferent cultural,  racial,  ethnic,  or  eco- 
nomic backgrounds.  Girl  Scouts  from 
suburban  and  rural  areas  have  been 
brought  to  the  cities  for  indepth  expe- 
riences in  urban  living.  Disadvantaged 
irmer-city  girls  spend  to  2  weeks  each 
summer  at  Girl  Scouting's  magnificent 
Nationsd  Center  West  in  Wyoming.  For 
many,  it  is  their  first  experience  of  living 
in  surroundings  of  unspoiled,  natural 
beauty.  Girl  Scouting  also  touches  the 
Uves  of  thousands  of  other  Irmer-city 
children,  both  boys  and  girls.  Scouts  and 
non-Scouts,  through  summer-long  Girl 
Scout-sponsored  day  and  resident  camp 
programs.  An  experimental  2-week  camp 
which  brought  Atlanta  teensigers  of  all 
economic  levels  together  in  the  summer 
of  1971,  is  now  providing  similar  impetus 
and  directions  for  all  Girl  Scout  camps 
in  the  region.  The  initial,  experimental 
camp  won  a  1971  American  Camping 
Association  Award  for  innovative  pro- 
gram and  is  now  being  followed  up.  In 
Atlanta,  by  Girl  Scout-sponsored  "rap 
sessions"  between  inner-city  and  subur- 
ban youngsters  at  one  of  that  city's  large 
housing  projects.  Irmovativeprojects  like 
these  are  being  duplicated  by  Girl  Scouts 
across  the  country  in  an  energetic,  in- 
telligent effort  to  increase  imderstand- 
ing  among  Americans  of  diverse  back- 
grounds during  girls'  important  forma- 
tive years.  These  are  the  years,  experts 
agree,  when  prejudice  is  most  likely  to 
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develop.  Not  only  do  the  Girl  Scouts 
thereby  make  an  Immediate  coiitribu- 
tlon  to  *n  improved  social  climate  in  the 
Nation;  they  are  also  helping  to  instiU 
in  millions  of  future  citizens  funda- 
mentally healthy,  affirmative  attitudes 
toward  members  of  diverse  group!  with- 
in the  ^ciety. 

Cert»inly,  Girl  Scouts  of  the  Jnlted 
States  of  Anforica  merits  the  ent]  lusias- 
tic  plaudits  of  this  body,  and  the  riispect- 
f ul  salute  of  all  Americans,  as  mai  ly  mil- 
lions of  Girl  Scouts,  past  and  present, 
join  in  this  year's  observance  of  Girl 
Scout  Week,  from  March  10  to  16.  For  61 
years.  Girl  Scouting  has  demo  -  itrated 
that  girls'  lives  can  be  substantia  Qy  en- 
riched through  concerned  voluntiiry  ef- 
fort. Today,  the  Girl  Scout  movement  Is 
clearly  'paying  its  way"  in  the  larger  so- 
ciety, by  meeting  girls'  changing  needs 
and  perceptions,  and  by  bringing  i  ogeth- 
er.  in  its  free  and  equal  association,  all  of 
the  7-  through  17-year-old  girls 
heterogeneous  Nation. 
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THE    GENOCIDE    CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presidjnt,  in 
1945,  the  effective  and  powerful  leader- 
ship of  the  United  States  helped  t^  insure 
the  endorsement  of  the  international 
promotion  of  human  rights  in  the!  United 
Nations  Charter.  I 

The  U.S.  delegation  stanchlp  sup- 
ported the  hiunan  rights  sectiorj  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  becausel  it  rec- 
ognized that  unchecked  domestic  op- 
pression too  often  grows  into  tforeign 
aggression,  as  was  demonstrated  py  Nazi 
Germany  and  her  allies  during]  World 
War  n. 

Twenty-eight  years  ago  the  I  United 
States  was  taking  the  lead  in  promoting 
humfin  rights.  Although  we  can  he  proud 
of  oitr  leadership  at  the  1945  contention, 
we  must  not  stand  on  our  past  sichieve- 
ments.  Instead,  the  United  Stat^  must 
continue  to  struggle  to  see  that  our  lead- 
ership and  swjhievements  prevai^. 

For  24  years,  however,  the  Senate  has 
rested  on  its  laurels  by  refusing  to  take  a 
stand  on  the  United  Nations  Con  vention 
on  the  Prevention  and  Punishmei  it  of  the 
Crime  of  Genocide.  I  believe  thai  Amer- 
icans overwhelmingly  support  mtema- 
tional  standards  of  human  dignity.  The 
American  people  want  for  tha  people 
of  the  world  the  freedom  and  tfie  right 
to  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pufsyit  of 
happiness"  that  we  cherish  so  d^e^ly  for 
ourselves. 

Nevertheless,  critical  voices  are  raised 
in  objection  to  the  Genocide  Convention. 
They  ask  why  we  need  this  acco  rd  when 
our  own  laws  already  protect  xs  from 
the  threat  of  genocide. 

This  is  a  question  which  deserves  an 
answpr.  The  United  States  has  k  stated 
foreign  policy  objective  to  promc^te  peace 
and  freedom.  We  must  recognize  that 
human  rights,  especially  the  ittghts  to 
life  and  peace,  are  interdependent. 

When  the  Senate  gives  its  car*  f ul  con- 
siderfition  to  the  Genocide  Convention 
it  must  look  at  the  inherent  co  inection 
between  human  rights  and  world  peace. 
I  believe  that  we  in  the  Sen4te  must 
reassert  our  position  of  leadership  and 
ratify  the  Genocide  Conventior.. 


IN  PURSUIT  OP  JUSTICE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Justice 
Louis  B.  Heller,  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  has 
written  a  cogent  and  interesting  article 
on  the  problems  relating  to  the  workload 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  His  article. 
"In  Pursuit  of  Justice,"  appeared  In  the 
February  8,  1973.  issue  of  the  Justinian, 
a  publication  of  the  Student  Bar  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Brooklyn  Law  School. 

I  recommend  this  article  to  Senators 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Comment  :  in  PrmstnT  or  Justice 
(Note. — ^Thls  column  Is  reserved  for  future 
commentary  on  current  issues  relating  to  the 
Judicial  System.) 

In  the  New  York  Law  Journal  of  August  16. 
1972.  there  appeared  an  article  by  Charles  P. 
KUey  entitled.  "PoweU  Expresses  Some  Re- 
grets Over  Appointment  to  High  Court."  At 
a  meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
held  In  San  Francisco,  Justice  PoweU  is 
quoted  as  saying,  "The  changes  In  my  per- 
sonal life  style  have  been  profound  and  not 
altogether  welcome.  I  would  still  prefer  to  be 
a  practicing  lawyer.  I  do  not  enjoy  the  con- 
straints of  being  a  Judge."  The  article  fur- 
ther states  that  the  Judges  long  career  as  a 
highly  successful'  lawyer  was  Interrupted 
when  he  was  persuaded  by  President  NUon 
to  accept  an  appointment  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States;  that  this  has 
proved  to  be  an  "unwelcomed  change'"  in  his 
life;  that  he  has  become  disenchanted;  that 
his  Inability  to  acquire  complete  satisfaction 
In  his  new  work  has  resulted  from  his  dis- 
covery that  "The  caseload  of  the  court  is 
approaching  twice  Its  proportions,  with  the 
situation  certain  to  worsen  •  •  •  that  this 
volume  •  •  •  together  with  the  other  work 
of  the  court,  cannot  be  considered  with 
requisite   care  and  deliberation." 

It  would  be  an  understatement  to  say  I 
was  aurprlMd  and  shocked  upon  reading  this 
story.  I  read  the  article  at  least  five  or  six 
tlmea  before  I  could  believe  It.  1  can  Juat 
Imagine  how  pained  must  have  been  the  re- 
action of  my  former  distinguished  colleague 
tn  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  on  learning  of 
Justice  PoweU'B  statement.  Certainly  the 
President  did  not  twist  Justice  PoweU's  arm 
when  proffering  the  appointment  to  him. 
With  all  due  respect  to  Justice  Powell,  and 
without  anv  Intention  of  assvimlng  the  un- 
warranted role  of  his  preceptor.  I  suggest 
that  If  the  learned  Judge  longs  to  return 
to  the  succeasful  practice  he  abandoned,  he 
should  tender  his  resignation  at  once.  It 
would  not  be  the  first  time  a  Judge  became 
eUa*n^anted  and  returned  to  the  practice 
of  the  law.  Since  his  appointment  is  so  re- 
cent. Justice  PoweU  should  take  this  step 
immediately:  otherwise,  he  wlU  be  embar- 
rassed when  frlenda  congratuate  him  on  his 
promotion. 

How  unlike  Jxwtlce  Powell's  attitude  to- 
ward his  responslbUltles  was  that  of  Lord 
Tenterden,  one  of  England's  Chief  Justices, 
whose  view  of  Judicial  duty  was  nobly  ex- 
pressed in  his  comment  to  a  friend  who  con- 
gratulated him  on  his  promotion  from  the 
Bar,  that  "ths  search  after  truth  Is  much 
more  pleasant  than  the  search  after  argu- 
ments." Justice  Tenterden's  heart  was  in  tha 
law. 

If  I  were  a  practicing  attorney,  I  woiUd  feel 
extremely  uncomfortable  In  arguing  a  case 
before  a  Judge  who  I  knew  was  unhappy  and 
disenchanted  with  his  vrork.  A  lawyer  is  en- 
titled to  the  best  In  a  Judge,  and  the  least 
to  which  counsel  and  his  cause  are  entitled 


Is  a  Judge  who  can  inspire  In  him  confidence 
that  his  arguments  and  briefs  will  be  studied 
"with  requisite  care  and  deliberation."  Con- 
versely, a  Judge  is  entitled  to  the  best  In  a 
lawyer. 

As  to  the  complaint  about  the  caseload. 
Judge  Julius  M.  Mayer,  formerly  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  fifty 
years  ago.  said: 

"There  Is  probably  no  responsible  court. 
Federal  or  State,  first  Instance  or  appellate, 
which  Is  not  working  under  great  pressure. 
Litigations  arising  out  of  or  as  a  result  of 
the  war,  the  Increase  of  statute  law.  civil  and 
criminal,  national  and  state,  the  creation 
and  development  of  new  kinds  of  Industries 
and  businesses,  the  unceasing  oomplexlty 
of  economic  problems  giving  rise  to  ques- 
tions of  constitutional  and  commercial  law 
In  foreign  and  domestic  commerce  have  all 
combined  to  place  a  heavy  burden  on  the 
courts.  .  .  . 

"The  courts  are  dealing  with  great  hu- 
man affairs,  questions  of  welfare  and  liberty 
questions  which  reflect  the  problems  of  the 
commerce  on  land  and  sea  and  the  relations 
of  men  to  each  other  In  every  conceivable 
a^ect.  •  •  • 

In  the  history  of  the  world,  In  the  develop- 
ment and  administration  of  governments, 
the  lawyer  and  the  Judge  have  played  no 
small  part.  They  have  borne  their  full  share 
and  responslbUlty  in  safeguarding  life  and 
liberty  and  promoting  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. That  responsibility  Is.  if  anything, 
greater  today  than  before,  when  new  prob- 
lems are  facing  the  world  In  every  corner." 

These  words  could  very  well  have  been 
written  today.  AU  that  need  be  added  are 
the  civil  rights  laws  and  the  lawsuits  they 
have  spawned;  the  legislation  relating  to 
auto  safety,  truth  in  lending,  consumer  pro- 
tection, improvement  of  the  environment, 
and  a  host  of  other  controversial  laws. 

One  more  word  about  the  caseload  and 
backlog.  On  September  6,  1972,  Eric  Sevareld 
Interviewed  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  over  C3B. 
I  now  quote  from  the  transcript  of  that 
broadcast : 

"Skvahzid.  And  you've  got  a  great  big  back- 
log. All  this  talk  of  too  big  a  load — over- 
work. You're  out  here  weeks  ahead  beforw 
the  Court  even  adjourns. 

"DouoLAS.  Well,  we  got  a  bigger  backlog  In 
the  sense  of  more  filings.  When  I  went  on 
the  Court  we  had  1800  cases  a  year — a  term. 
And  now  we're  having  about  4200. 
"SEVAREm.  That  you  hear. 
"Douglas.  No,  that  are  filed  and  we  have 
to  screen  them.  But  of  those  4200,  most 
of  them  come  from  prisons,  and  98  or  99% 
of  them  are  frivolous.  We  read  them  aU  be- 
cause they  produce  classic  situations  like 
Gideon  and  Miranda  and  so  on.  We're  ac- 
tually hearing  and  deciding  fewer  cases  now 
than  we  were  when  I  went  on  the  Court. 

"Sevareid.  Why  is  that?  StUl  got  nine 
men. 

"Douglas.  Still  have  nine  men,  but  the 
selective  process  has  changed.  The  Judges 
have  changed,  the  Idea  of  what  is  Impor- 
tant has  changed  In  the  minds  of  the 
Judges — a  highly  subjective  consideration. 
Is  this  case  fit  to  take — should  we  take  it — 
and  so  on.  And  we  take  fewer  and  fewer. 
When  I  went  on  the  Court  we  sat  six  days 
a  week.  Under  Warren  we  sat  five  days  a 
week,  a  conference  on  Friday.  And  now  It 
looks  as  If  our  trend  will  be  to  three  days 
a  week,  with  a  conference  on  Saturday.  Th© 
job  takes  about  foyr  days  a  week." 

It  has  been  said  that  Judges  keep  them- 
selves on  the  qui  vive  by  simple  reminders 
which  caution  against  overspeaklng.  Perhaps 
the  best  remedy  Is  to  bear  In  mind  the  rule 
of  the  carpenter  who  said.  "The  best  rule 
for  talkin'  is  the  same  as  for  carpenterin': 
measure  twice  and  then  saw  once." — By  Mr. 
Justice  Louis  B.  Heller,  Supreme  Court.  Kings 
County  Second  Judicial  Department. 
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COR^^  MR  STABILITY  CONTROVERSY 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  in  Sep- 
temb€r  1970.  Mr.  Ralph  Nader  wrote  me 
alleging  that  at  a  hearing  on  March  22, 
1966,  witnesses  representing  General 
Motoi  s  misled  the  Subcommittee  on  Ex- 
ecuti^  e  Reorganization  concerning  the 
safetj  of  the  1960-63  model  Corvalr 
auton  obile.  He  urged  me  to  investigate 
the  n  atter,  and  I  agreed  to  do  so. 

Bin  ;e  then,  members  of  my  subcom- 
mltte!  staff  and  personal  staff  have 
made"  an  extensive  inquiry  into  Mr. 
Naders  charge.  The  investigation  was 
condi  cted  in  a  fair  and  impartial  man- 
ner. '  iHien  the  draft  of  this  report  was 
cotnp  eted,  the  staff  sought  comments  on 
it  fro  n  Mr.  Nader,  GM,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  GM  and  DOT 
accep  «d  the  offer,  but  Mr.  Nader  de- 
clinea  to  read  the  report.  Mr.  Nader's 
reaso  is  for  doing  so  are  attached  as  ex- 
hibit fee  to  the  report.  Having  reviewed 
the  r  jport,  I  see  no  reason  to  hold  fur- 
ther learings  by  the  subcommittee  re- 
gard) ig  the  stability  and  handling  of  the 
1960-  B3  Corvair  automobile. 

This  report  is  lengthy  and  will  fill  sev- 
eral fcages  in  the  Record.  Ordinarily.  I 
wouli  not  ask  that  such  a  long  report  be 
printed,  but  the  Corvair  safety  con- 
troversy has  generated  widespread  pub- 
lic Ascussion.  Television,  newspapers, 
and  pagazines  across  the  Nation  have 
carried  stories  concerning  the  Corvair 
and  {his  staff  investigation.  In  addition, 
Mr.  flader's  charges,  and  documents  re- 
lating to  them,  have  been  placed  In  the 
Record  on  at  least  three  occasions.  (See 
CoN«EssioNAL  RECORD,  volumc  116,  part 
24,  »age  32253;  volume  116,  psu-t  27, 
pagel  36635:  and  volume  116,  tJart  32, 
page}42575.)  TTie  Record  should  be  com- 
pletion this  matter  and  all  those  inter- 
ested! are  entitled  to  know  the  results  of 
the  iaff  investigation. 

The  staff  report  explores  many  issues 
relating  to  the  Corvair,  but  to  me  its  most 
signi|icant  finding  is  the  effect  of  certain 
replacement  tires  on  vehicle  stability  and 
hanciing.  Until  now,  traffic  safety  re- 
searc  lers  and  the  DOT  have  not  recog- 
nizee the  difference  in  handling  perform- 
ance caused  by  various  tires.  Now,  their 
impa  :t  has  been  documented. 

LaJt  year,  the  36  domestic  and  foreign 
tire  i^anufacturers  sold  147.5  million  re- 
placttnent  tires  in  a  bewildering  array  of 
200  ^parate  models.  The  possibilities  for 
mixing  tire  brands  on  one  car  are  nearly 
limit  ess.  Yet  today,  no  one  knows  the 
effec  on  vehicle  stability  and  handling 
of  th  sse  tires,  either  in  new  sets  of  four, 
or  w  len  mixed  with  other  used  makes 
and  models.  This  situation  demands 
pron  pt  action  by  the  Federal  Govem- 
men  and  affected  business  concerns.  Ac- 
cord ngly,  I  am  writing  Secretary  of 
Trar  sportation  Claude  S.  Brinegar,  urg- 
ing flm  to  call  an  international  confer- 
ence of  automobile  and  tire  manuf ac- 
tureis  on  the  safety  of  replacement  tlrea. 
'iJQ.  President,  this  is  not  a  theoretical 
proUem.  It  is  a  practical  matter  of  great 
oonAm  to  millions  of  motorists  daily.  I 
hop«  Secretary  Brinegar  will  give  it  high 
prioilty  attention. 

I  iad  originally  planned  to  insert  the 
stafB  report  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


However.  Mr.  Nader,  who,  as  noted  above, 
previously  declined  my  offer  to  read  the 
report  prior  to  publication,  asked  this 
morning  for  a  delay  in  introducing  the 
report  into  the  Record  so  that  over  the 
weekend  he  could  read  it  and  prepare  a 
response.  In  an  attempt  to  insure  that 
the  public  now  and  in  the  future  have 
access  to  all  pwints  of  view  at  one  place  in 
the  same  edition  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  I  agreed  to  accommodate  Mr. 
Nader's  wishes.  I  will,  therefore,  insert 
into  the  Record  the  staff  report  together 
with  Mr.  Nader's  comments  Tuesday, 
March  20,  1973. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  letter  to  Secretary  Brinegar  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

March  IS.  1973. 
The  Honorable  Claudi  S.  Brinegar. 
Secretary,  Department  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Secketart  :  For  the  past  two  and  a 
half  years  members  of  my  Subcommittee  and 
personal  staff  have  conducted  an  extensive 
Investigation  into  Mr.  Ralph  Nader's  charges 
that  witnesses  representing  General  Motors 
misled  the  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Re- 
organization concerning  the  safety  of  the 
1960-63  Chevrolet  Corvair  at  a  hearing  on 
March  22,  1966.  During  their  inquiry  they 
learned  that  certain  replacement  tires  can 
adversely  affect  vehicle  handling  to  a  sub- 
stantial degree. 

This  findmg  raises  important  Issues  which 
the  Department  of  Transportation  should 
seriously  consider.  Last  year  147.5  million 
replacement  tires  were  sold  by  36  domestic 
and  foreign  manufacturers  who  marketed  200 
separate  models  and  brands.  These  tires  In- 
clude bias  ply,  fiber  glass  belted  and  steel 
radial  types.  They  are  used  In  new  sets  of 
four  tires  and  In  combination  with  worn 
original  equipment  tires  and  snow  tires.  A 
recent  report  to  DOT  by  one  of  Its  consult- 
ants points  out  that  "tires  are  probably  the 
single  most  important  vehicle  component  In 
determining  how  the  vehicle  responds  In  ex- 
treme steering  and  braking  maneuvers."  Tet 
no  one  knows  the  effects  of  these  tire  com- 
binations on  vehicle  stability  and  handling. 

The  recent  proposed  rule  on  tire  grading 
and  labeling  is  an  Important  step  toward  as- 
suring the  safety  of  replacement  tires.  How- 
ever, the  proposed  standards  are  limited  to 
three  performance  characteristics,  and  do  not 
consider  the  effect  of  various  tire  combina- 
tions or  the  relationship  between  tire  and 
suspension  characteristics. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  you  to  call  an  inter- 
national conference  of  motor  vehicle  and 
tire  manufacturers  on  the  safety  perform- 
ance of  replacement  tires.  The  agenda  for 
such  a  conference  should  include  the  fol- 
lowing tt^ics: 

1.  Traction  in  braking,  driving  and  corner- 
ing on  dry  and  wet  paved  sortakces,  gravel, 
snow,  ice.  etc. 

2.  Characteristics  which  are  relevant  to  ve- 
hicle directional  control  and  stability.  e.g.. 
cornering  stiffness,  aligning  torque,  and 
camber  stiffness. 

3.  Resistance  to  road  hazard  damage  and 
resulting  unexpected  alrout. 

4.  Resistance  to  overheating  or  other  dam- 
age due  to  sustained  high  speed  operation. 

5.  Effect  of  mixing  different  types  of  tires. 
e.g.,  radial  and  bias  ply,  and  regular  and 
snow  tires. 

6.  Relationship  of  vehicle  suspension  sys- 
tem and  tire  performance  characteristics. 

7.  Technical  tests  and  procedures  for  meas- 
uring tire  characteristics  and  performance. 


8.  Need  for  an  amended  notice  of  proposed 
rule-making  concerning  replacement  tires. 

An  International  conference  on  the  sub- 
ject would  serve  a  valuable  purpose  by  call- 
ing public  attention  to  an  Important  prob- 
lem of  traffic  safety  affecting  mlUlons  of  mo- 
torists dally.  This  Is  a  matter  of  great  Im- 
portance and  such  a  conference  should  be 
convened  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  would  appreciate  your  prompt  response 
to  this  letter. 

Sincerely. 

Abx  Ribxcoff. 


SAFE  BLOOD  SUPPLY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  last  year, 
together  with  Senator  Percy.  I  intro- 
duced the  National  Blood  Bank  Act  <S. 
2909)  to  require  registration  of  all  blood 
banks,  to  establish  standards  for  blood 
banks,  and  to  establish  a  program  to  en- 
courage the  voluntary  donation  of  blood. 

The  National  Blood  Bank  Act  was 
prompted  by  the  growing  incidence  of 
hepatitis  which  's  transferred  in  tainted 
blood  received  from  donors  in  ill  health. 
Studies  have  shown  that  far  too  much  of 
this  blood  comes  from  commercial  blood 
bank  centers.  Many  of  these  centers  are 
operated  by  reputable  people,  but  a  sig- 
nificant number  exist  in  depressed  areas 
of  cities  and  take  advantage  of  local  resi- 
dents In  poor  health. 

Mr.  President,  recently  some  of  the 
citizens  of  Los  Angeles  initiated  a  strike 
against  unscrupulous  commercial  blood 
banks.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  an 
article  describing  their  cause  and  a  state- 
ment issued  at  their  press  conference  last 
month  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Strike   Planned    Against   SKm   Row   Blood 

Banks — Group    Charges    Exploitation    of 

Donors,  Seeks  Higher  Payment,  Setting 

OF  Health  Guards 

(By  Doug  Shult) 

Organizers  of  a  newly  formed  Blood  Donors 
Union  Tuesday  announced  a  pending  strike 
against  commercial  blood  and  plasma  banks 
operating  on  Los  Angeles'  Skid  Row. 

The  announcement  came  during  a  press 
conference  at  which  organizers  issued  a 
strongly  worded  statement  criticizing  the 
blood  banks  for  alleged  "wholesale  human 
exploitation." 

Among  the  goals  of  the  strike,  scheduled 
to  begin  next  Tuesday,  are  Increased  pay- 
ments to  donors,  the  establishment  of  cer- 
tain health  safeguards,  and  the  dispensing 
of  Information  on  legal  and  health  questions 
to  Skid  Row  donors. 

The  organlssers  of  the  union,  believed  to 
be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  nation,  are 
volunteers  at  the  Catholic  Worker's  Hos- 
pitality Kitchen,  which  gives  out  free  hot 
meals  to  the  poor. 

theology  student  participant 

Ray  Correio.  a  theology  student  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  press  conference  at  the  kit- 
chen, 821  E.  6th  St..  said  the  union  was 
formed  to  "provide  for  the  protection  of  Skid 
Row  blood  and  plasma  donors  from  certain 
existing  forms  of  physiological  and  economic 
exploitation." 

"For  many  years  these  desperate  and  dis- 
eased men  have  provided  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  blood  and  plasma  resources  used 
in  the  United  States."  Correio  said. 

Current  practices  of  commercial  blood 
banks  on  Skid  Row  "Indicate  a  blatant  dlsre- 
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gard"   fcr   the   general   health   of 
donors  and  the  public,  he  added. 

"By  any  realistic  and  objective 
the  poor  who  Inhabit  Skid  Row  are 
mal   healthy    Individuals.    There    is 
percentage    of   alcoholics,    they    are 
nourished,  and  they  do  not  receive 
rest  or  sufficient  exercise.  Health  and 
conditions  are  poor."  he  said. 

Correlo  was  accompanied  at  the 
ference  by  Jeff  Dietrich,  coordlnatoi 
Hospitality  Kitchen,  which  dispenses 
2S0  and  600  free  meals  a  day. 

They  said  they  had  Investigated 
mercial  blood  donor  system  on  Los 
SKld  Row  for  four  months. 

Singled  out  for  criticism  were  the 
adequate  controls  over  the 
hepatitis,  an  infectious  liver  disease; 
humane"  treatment  of  blood  donors, 
sory  Inspections  by  state  and  federal 
tory  agencies. 

MAJOR  SOUKCE  INCOME 

A  study  was  cited  showing  Skid 
dents  to  be  "high  risk"  transferers 
litis  and  examples  were  given  of  me^ 
major  source  of  Income  was  from 
donations  of  blood,  for  wh^ch  they 
$5  a  pint. 

A  spokesman  for  Abbott 
Chicago,  parent  company  of  Hyland 
tones,  which  operates  a  plasma  banl: 
E.  4th  St.,  Issued  the  following 

"Our  donor  centers  are  fully  staffed 
fesalon^  jjeople.  At  the  Los  Angeles 
center, for  example,  we  have  a  doctor 
tered  nurses,  medical  technologists 
oratory  technicians. 

"We  have  careful  screening  of 
donors,  including  appropriate  medlc^il 
Our  centers  are  clean  and  well 
only  because  of  the  high  standards 
be  met  fei  processing  plasma,  but 
portant    because    of    our    concert? 
donors." 

The  statement  stressed  society's 
need  for  plasma." 

Correlo  said  his  organization  hoped 
the  strike  work  by  picketing  and 
only  one  blood  bank  at  a  time. 

He  estimated  that  9.000  men  a 
the  Skid  Row  facilities  and  said  there 
admltt^  problem  in  involving  then; 
strike.  , 

"Down  here  men  sell  their  blood 
With  their  $5  they  get  a  'flop'  (bed) 
and  a  couple  ofr  packs  of  clgarets," 

Corroflo  said  the  isolation  and  cure 
tltlB  would  benefit  both  the  public 
alike,  and  said  the  strike  also  would 
force  the   banks  to  gt'e  the  men 
replace^ients,  such  as  orange  Juice 
mlns,  c^ter  donating  blood. 

Othet  goals  of  the  strike  are  th(' 
llshmeat  of  a  permanent  record 
tem  to!  keep  donors  from  making 
visits,  ind  the  donation  by  the  ban^s 
cents  per  pint  to  the  union,  which 
the  mofiey  to  set  up  a  clinic. 

Currently  the  only  system  used 
mine  vfiiether  a  donor  Is  giving  blooi  I 
waiting  an  eight-week  statutory 
dye  placed  on  a  fingernail  and  the 
of  needle  puncture  marks. 

Doners  reportedly  use  battery  acl(  I 
move  t^e  dye,  enabling  them  to  beat 
tem. 
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announce  the  formation  of  the  BlooC 
Union  "whose  primary  purpose  is  to 
^r  the  protection  of  skid  row 
plasm&  donors  from  certain  existing 
physiological  and  economic  explolta|tlon 
order    to    secure    more    humane 
and  b(!(tter  health  protection  for  bl^Kxl 
plasma;  donors,  the  Blood  Donors 
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Initiate  a  strike  on  February  27,  1973,  against 
various  commercial  blood  and  plasma  facul- 
ties In  the  skid  row  area 

The  decision  to  begin  this  strike  was  made 
only  In  the  last  two  weeks  after  numerous 
other  and  less  drastic  methods  were  Ignored 
by  the  commercial  blood  and  plasma  facili- 
ties. 

With  the  knowledge  that  very  little  In- 
formation has  been  available  concerning  the 
rapidly  expanding  commercial  blood  bank- 
ing and  plasma  procurement  system  In  the 
United  States,  the  Blood  Donors  Union  has 
been  conducting  a  lengthy  Investigation  In 
order  to  assess  what  effects,  if  any,  this 
system  has  had  and  will  continue  to  have 
upon  the  health  and  welfare  of  millions  of 
people,  both  donors  and  recipients  alike. 

Our  continuing  Investigative  efforts  seem 
to  lead  us  deeper  and  deeper  into  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  bottomless  pit  of  death,  disease 
and  wholesale  human  exploitation.  The  for- 
mation of  the  Blood  Donors  Union,  the  up- 
coming strike,  and  our  presence  here  today 
are,  we  hope,  strong  Indications  as  to  the 
seriousness  with  which  we  regard  this  prob- 
lem. 

We  have  chosen  to  focus  our  efforts  and 
attention  on  the  plight  of  the  donors  on  skid 
row  because  until  this  time  their  fate  has 
been  Ignored  not  only  by  the  commercial 
blood  and  plasma  banks,  but  also  by  the 
general  public.  Those  of  us  who  work  here 
at  the  Hospitality  Kitchen  have  come  to 
know  these  men  not  merely  as  drunks,  drug 
addicts  and  Indigents,  but  as  fellow  human 
beings  who  for  a  variety  of  reasons  seem  to 
have  lost  their  way.  For  us  their  health,  wel- 
fare and  ultimate  fate  are  as  Important  as 
that  of  any  other  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

For  many  jrears  these  desperate  and  dis- 
eased men  have  provided  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  blood  and  plasma  resources  used 
In  the  United  States.  Various  studies  and 
medical  opinion  point  to  the  fact  that  skid 
row  Inhabitants  do  not  meet  even  basic 
health  criteria  to  function  as  long  term  blood 
and  plasma  donors.  "All  authorities  agree 
that  donors  shovUd  enjoy  a  diet  rich  In 
protein  and  amply  nutritious  to  help  the 
body  manufacture  plasma  proteins  quickly, 
the  fluid  Intake  should  be  above  normal;  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  sleep  and  exer- 
cise; that  blood  protein  and  other  tests 
shoiild  be  carried  out  frequently,  and  that 
poor  "skid  row"  types  of  donors  should  not 
be  used." 

(Kllman,  A.  &  Lesses,  F.,  "Plasmapheresis 
as  a  Form  of  Blood  Donation",  TranslvMon, 
Vol.  4,  1964,  p.  470. 

"A  New  Frontier  In  Medicine",  Fenwal 
Laboratories  Brochure,  Morton  Grove,  m., 
1968. 

Conference  on  Plasmapheresis,  1966.) 

Dr.  T.  J.  Oreenwalt,  former  Director  of  the 
Milwaukee  Blood  Center,  subsequently  Medi- 
cal Director,  Blood  Program,  American  Na- 
tional Red  Cross,  states  that  Plasmapheresis 
(the  plasma  donation  process)  "Is  exploit- 
ing for  its  proteins  a  population  which  Is 
least  able  to  donate  them,  the  poorly  nour- 
ished skid  row  population." 

"Plasmapheresis  Is  considered  relatively 
harmless  to  the  normal,  healthy  Individual." 
(Summary  Report,  NHLI's  Blood  Resource 
Studies,  June  30,  1972.  DHEW  Publication 
No.  NIH  76-416.)  By  any  realistic  and  ob- 
jective definition  the  poor  who  Inhabit  skid 
row  are  not  normal  healthy  Individuals. 
There  is  a  high  percentage  of  alcoholics, 
they  are  under-noiulshed,  and  they  do  not 
receive  adequate  rest  or  sufficient  exercise. 
Health  and  sanitary  conditions  are  poor.  Any 
of  you  who  care  to  may  walk  down  an  alley 
of  your  choice  and  the  stench  of  urine  and 
feces  will  rise  up  to  greet  you. 

These  unsanitary  conditions  are  com- 
pounded by  the  current  practices  used  by 


the  blood  and  plasma  facilities  In  the  skid 
row  area.  These  practices  Indicate  a  blatant 
disregard  for  the  health  and  welfare,  not 
only  of  the  Inhabitants  of  skid  row,  but 
also  the  general  public,  who  In  many  cases 
unknowingly  receive  blood  donated  by  these 
unfortunate  and  unhealthy  donors. 

Men  are  allowed  to  donate  whole  blood 
and  plasma  at  Intervals  which  can  only  lead 
to  rapid,  and  In  some  cases  permanent, 
phjrslcal  deterioration.  One  man  who  has 
come  to  us  was  allowed  to  donate  a  pint  of 
whole  blood  and  two  pints  of  plasma  within 
a  four  day  period.  Tests  to  determine  the 
quality  of  blood  to  be  donated  are  often  ad- 
ministered in  a  careless  manner,  and  the  cri- 
teria for  determining  donors  Is  very  question- 
able. Donors  are  required  to  sign  a  waiver  re- 
leasing the  blood  bank  facilities  from  damage 
claims  that  may  result  from  accidents  or 
negligence.  Most  donors  do  not  realize  that 
this  type  of  waiver.  In  most  cases,  eae  not 
legally  binding.  But  how  many  of  the  Wood 
and  plasma  donors  who  have  been  Injured  In 
the  blood  banks  have  access  to  lawyers? 

Blood  and  plasma  donors  are  not  provided 
with  even  basic  Information  pertaining  to 
the  possible  dangers  Involved  In  long  term 
blood  and  plasma  donation.  Informed  consent 
is  Important,  not  only  for  the  donation  of 
blood  and  plasma,  but  also  because  many 
skid  row  blood  and  plasma  faculties  engage 
In  activities  that  can  only  be  classified  as 
human  experimentation. 

After  a  blood  or  plasma  donation  fruit 
Juices  and  nourishment  are  not  provided  for 
the  donors.  This  is  especially  Important  con- 
sidering the  dietary  restrictions  placed  on 
plasma  donors  for  the  twenty-four  hours  pre- 
ceding the  plasmapheresis  procedure.  Donors 
are  told  to  eat  only  breeul  and  Jelly,  cooked  or 
fresh  vegetables  and  fresh  fruits.  But  most 
plasma  donors  are  fortunate  If  they  receive 
a  plate  of  beans  the  night  before.  Compensa- 
tion Is  kept  at  a  minimum  so  that  donors 
have  a  tendency  to  remain  dependent  on 
their  donations  of  blood  and  plasma  for  basic 
sustenance^. 

Present  State  and  Federal  regulation  does 
not  provide  sufficient  protection  for  the  blood 
or  plasma  donor.  Recent  changes  In  Federal 
regulations  fall  far  short  of  what  Is  actually 
needed  to  Insure  adequate  health  protection. 
The  American  National  Red  Cross  Position 
Statement  dated  February  22,  1972,  states 
that,  "every  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
protect  both  the  giver  and  the  receiver  of 
blood."  But  In  reality  even  minimum  pre- 
cautions are  not  taken. 

An  Indication  of  this  can  be  found  In  the 
Bureau  of  Biologies  Donor  Criteria  List.  (Ex- 
hibit Vm.  National  Blood  Resource  Pro- 
gram) It  Is  an  Important  list  to  keep  In 
mind,  not  only  If  one  Is  a  blood  donor,  but 
especially  If  one  Is  to  receive  a  blood  trans- 
fiislon. 

Perhaps  at  this  point  It  Is  time  to  bring 
your  attention  to  the  list  of  demands  drawn 
up  by  the  Blood  Donors  Union.  We  feel  that 
In  the  light  of  the  facts  which  we  have  pre- 
sented today  these  demands  are  necessary 
to  protect  blood  and  plasma  donors  and  re- 
cipients from  unnecessary  harm,  exploitation 
and  risk. 

We  feel  that  the  general  public  should  also 
be  made  aware  of  the  Implications  Involved 
In  their  continued  use  and  dependence  upon 
commercial  blood  and  plasma.  It  is  conserva- 
tively estimated  that  5,000  deaths  and  50,000 
medical  injuries  per  year  can  be  traced  di- 
rectly to  blood  and  plasma  transfusions.  The 
fact  that  numerous  commercial  blood  and 
plasma  dealers  operate  primarily  in  low  In- 
come and  skid  row  areas  Increases  the  chance 
that  high  risk  donors  wlU  frequent  these 
faculties.  Professor  Garrett  AUen  of  the 
Stanford  University  School  of  Medicine  has 
shown  In  a  series  of  studies  that  the  risk 
of  serum  hepatitis  from  transfusions  derived 
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from  I  rlson  and  skid  row  populations  is  at 
least  tin  times  that  from  the  use  of  volun- 
tary ddnors.  This  high  rate  of  hepatitis  com- 
bUned  vith  the  fact  that  the  Hepatitis  Aa- 
soctate  1  Antigen  test  for  the  Identification 
of  bio  id  that  may  be  a  carrier  of  serum 
hepatli  is  Is  only  20% -30%  accurate.  (Amer- 
ican A  isociatlou  of  Blood  Banks  Testimony 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. Oc  x>ber  28,  1971.) 

Dr.  k.llen  estimates  that  hepatitis  costs 
Amerlc  ins  $87,000,000  a  year,  based  on  a 
study  (  f  25,000  patients  hospitalized  by  hep- 
atitis, ienlor  Citizens  are  especially  effected 
by  thl  high  Incidence  of  post-transluslon 
hepatu  Is.  One  fifth  to  one  sixth  of  all  the 
blood  I  ssoxurces  coUected  In  the  United  States 
are  usi  d  by  Medicare  patients  over  the  age 
of  Blxt  r-five.  The  mortality  rate  for  people 
over  tl  B  age  of  66  who  contract  post-trans- 
fusion lepatltls  Is  50% . 

It  Is  estimated  that  over  50%  of  the  blood 
and  pi  isma  resources  In  the  United  States 
are  de;  Ived  from  commercial  private  enter- 
prises Pho  rely  prlmarUy  on  paid  and  pro- 
fession Ll  donors  as  soxirce  material.  Collec- 
tion o  plasma  by  the  pharmaceutical  In- 
dustry appears  to  be  increasing  about  10% 
each  y  lar.  Coupled  with  this  expansion  has 
been  he  decline  of  volunteer  donations 
throug  lout  the  country.  In  New  York  City, 
for  exi  mple,  the  proportion  of  paid  donors 
in  195!  were  only  15%,  In  1966  the  percent- 
age ha  I  risen  to  55%.  The  percentage  of  vol- 
untary community  donors  has  faUen  to  a 
mere  %.  This  trend  towards  the  com- 
marcla  Izatlon  of  blood  and  blood  products 
has  rei  ched  an  unacceptable  and  dangerous 
level.  I  has  undermined  the  entire  voluntary 
struct!  re  operated  by  the  American  National 
Red  Ci  OSS,  and  has  eroded  many  of  the  al- 
trulstli  intentions  and  Inclinations  formerly 
practlc  sd  by  most  American  citizens  with 
regard  to  blood  donations.  "Many  recent 
survey!  of  the  blood  banking  system  have  In- 
dlcatet  that  the  system  has  been  unable  to 
provld(  American  consumers  with  sufficient 
quantl  les  of  high  quality,  safe  human  blood 
and  bl  od  products."  (Federal  Register,  Vol. 
38,  #a  I,  January  31,  1973.  p.  2966.) 

Witt  these  facts  In  mind,  we  think  that  It 
Is  time  for  people  to  act.  We  have  Indicated 
the  en  clal  relationship  or  bond  that  exists 
betwee  i  the  skid  row  blood  and  plasma 
donor  knd  the  hazardous  disease  factor  In- 
volved for  recipients  of  a  blood  or  plasma 
transfv  5lon. 

The  1  lodles  and  blood  of  poor,  diseased  and 
despers  te  men  cannot  be  used  to  provide 
blood  1  ar  an  affiuent  society.  Nor  can  large 
pharmi  ceutlcal  companies  continue  to  use 
men's  I  adies  as  a  source  for  corporate  profits 
at  the  risk  of  endangering  the  health  and 
welfare  of  mUllons  of  men,  women  and  chU- 
dren.  '  hese  companies  must  realize  that 
men  ar  not  a  species  of  cow  to  be  bled  for  a 
valuabl  and  sometimes  priceless  substance. 
The  Me  1  of  Skid  Row  as  unfortunate  as  they 
may  be  are  still  men  and  not  animals  and 
deserve  |to  be  treated  as  such. 


Blood  Donors 
As  bl4od  donors,  and  more  Important  as 
human   beings,   we   believe   that   we   should 
have  thl  following  rights: 

1.  To  respectful  care  and  treatment. 

2.  To  be  advised  If  the  blood  and  plasma 
bank  pi  jposes  to  engage  In  or  perform  hu- 
man ex  >erlmentatlon.  The  donor  has  the 
right  tojrefuse  to  participate  In  such  treat- 
ment. 

3.  To  ecelve  from  the  attending  physician 
aU   tnfo  matlon   necessary   In   order   for   us 


to  give 

start  of 

eluding 

4.  To 


3ur  Informed  consent  prior  to  the 
iny  procedure  and/or  treatment  In- 
he  risks  Involved  In  such  procedure. 
t>btaln  an   increase  In  the   amount 


of  comp  snsatlon  now  being  paid  to  us  for 


our  blood  and  plasma.  We  suggest  a  mini- 
mum of  $15.00  per  plat  of  whole  blood,  and 
(9.00  per  pint  of  plasma.  We  feel  that  these 
prices  are  fair  and  necessary  considering 
the  risk  Involved. 

5.  To  the  Immediate  aboUshment  of  the 
cards  which  we  are  forced  to  sign  which  seek 
to  absolve  you  (banks)  of  any  liabUity  in 
the  case  of  Injury  caused  by  negligence.  We 
know  that  they  are  not  legally  binding  and 
we  strongly  feel  that  you  should  be  held 
responsible  If  such  negligence  occurs. 

6.  We  feel  that  since  you  are  using  our 
bodies  In  a  way  that  drains  them  of  valuable 
proteins,  which  are  very  difficult  for  us  to 
replace,  that  you  shovUd  assume  some  re- 
sponslbUlty  for  our  health  and  welfare.  We 
ask  that  you  provide  fruit  Juices  and  vitamin 
supplements  to  each  man  who  donates 
either  blood  or  plasma.  We  also  feel  that  we 
have  a  right  to  receive  25#  per  donor,  over 
and  above  the  fee  that  is  paid  for  the  dona- 
tion of  blood  or  plasma.  This  money  Is  to 
be  placed  In  the  Union  Health  Fund  In 
order  to  provide  a  free  medical  and  dental 
clinic  for  the  skid  row  area. 

7.  We  recognize  that  the  Incidence  of 
hepatitis  in  and  around  skid  row  Is  great. 
Therefore,  for  our  protection  and  also  for 
the  protection  of  the  general  public,  we 
recommend  the  introduction  of  some  form  of 
central  record  keeping  by  the  blood  and 
plasma  banks  so  that  men  suffering  from 
hepatitis  may  be  located  and  treated. 


BUDGET  EFFECTS  ON  EDUCATION 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  last  Mon- 
day it  was  my  pleasure  to  speak  at  the 
College  of  the  Mainland  in  Texas  City, 
Tex.  This  is  a  relatively  new  commu- 
nity college  which  has  had  enormous 
success.  It  is  strongly  supported  by  mem- 
bers of  the  community  who  are  justifi- 
ably proud  of  the  contribution  this  col- 
lege is  making  in  educating  young  peo- 
ple in  the  area. 

While  visiting  the  campus,  college 
officials  gave  me  a '  breakdown  of  the 
anticipated  effect  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration's budget  for  education  on  the 
college.  Examples  such  as  this  show  the 
hardship  which  many  colleges  and  uni- 
versities will  undergo  if  the  administra- 
tion's budget  proposals  are  accepted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  document  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  tiiis  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  anticipated  effect  o/  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration's budget  (FY  74)  on  College  of  the 
Mainland 

orvisioK  OF  instruction 

A.  Continuing  Education  and  Community 
Services  Title  I,  HEA  '65,  as  Eunended 
by  EA  '72 

Lost  Revenue  to  COM:  $10,000 


1).  Project:  Planning  Sessions  with 
COM  personnel  and  local  govern- 
ment officials 2.500 

2) .  Project:  On -campus  programs  of 
information  and  services  of  se- 
lected city  and  county  officials 2,  600 

3).  Project:  Drug  awareness  pro- 
gram: student,  faculty/staff  par- 
ticipation        2,600 

4).  Project:  Environmental  Educa- 
tion Seminars  presenting  Industry 
and  citizen  views 2,600 

Total    10,000 


B.  Learning  Resources 
If  Title  II,  HEA  '65  as  amended  by 
EA  '72,  Is  not  funded,  COM  wUl 
lose:  under  IIA,  a  minimum  of 
$5,000  basic  grant,  a  $2,500  supple- 
mental grant;  \inder  IIB  the  loss  Is 
not  measurable  In  dollars:  library 
training  programs,  seminars,  fel- 
lowships,  etc 7,500 


C,  Academic  Programs 

Though  COM  has  participated  only 
recently  In  Title  VIA  (Equipment 
and  Materials  for  Undergraduate 
Instruction),  our  annual  loss 
would    be 10,000 

If  EPDA  is  not  refunded,  COM  coiUd 

lose  the  maximum  award 75,000 

If  "ntle  X  of  EA  '72  Is  not  funded, 

COM  would  lose  In  excess  of 100,  000 

Excess  property,  per  year 26,  000 

Total    210,000 

D.  Technical-Vocational  Programs 

Nursing  Capitation  Grants -.     20,000 

•ntle  X,  EA  Ta,  Part  n 100,000 

Excess   Property 26,000 

Cooperative  Education 20,  000 

Machine  Tool  Loan 25,000 

Total    - 190.000 

E,  General 
Cranston  Amend ment  ( Veterans ) . ..     30,  000 
Supplemental  BOG 16,000 

Total    45,000 

F.  Summary 

1.  Continuing   Education 10.  000 

2.  Learning  Resources 7,600 

3.  Academic  Programs 210,000 

4.  Tech-Voc   Programs 190,000 

5.  General  Appropriations 46,000 

Total    462,500 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  REVEREND  DOM 
LEO  VAN  WINKLE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  calling  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  service  of 
a  distinguished  educator  in  my  home 
State  of  Rhode  Island— Rev.  Dom  Leo 
van  Winkle  who  has  announced  his  re- 
tirement, to  be  effective  this  June,  as 
headmaster  of  the  Portsmouth  Abbey 
School  in  Portsmouth,  R.I. 

Father  van  Winlde  has  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  growth  and  development 
of  this  excellent  school  during  his  16 
years  of  leadership  as  its  headmaster. 

Under  his  enlightened  guidance  the 
school  has  grown  in  stature  both  in  a 
physical  sense  and  in  intellectual  prow- 
ess. Annually  this  school's  graduates  go 
forward  to  our  country's  leading  colleges 
and  imiversities. 

I  commend  the  Portsmouth  Abbey 
School  for  the  quality  of  education  it 
maintains,  and,  in  particular.  I  congrat- 
ulate its  headmaster  for  16  years  for  the 
enhancement  of  that  quality. 

I  believe  that  the  students,  faculty, 
parents  and  alumni  of  the  Portsmouth 
Abbey  School  join  in  these  sentiments 
and  in  this  personal  tribute  to  an  edu- 
cator who  has  given  so  much  of  himself 
to  educational  advancement  in  my  own 
State — an  advancement  which  applies  in 
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its  Influence  to  our  coxintry's  educttional 
progress. 

TAX  REFORM 

Mr.  MUSKEE.  Mr.  President,  laAt  Sun- 
day. Mr.  John  D.  Ehrlichman.  th«  Presi- 
dent's chief  domestic  adviser,  tol(>  a  na- 
tional television  audience  that  tl^e  only 
tax  inequities  whose  reform  would  gener- 
ate significant  amounts  of  new  ifevenue 
were  loopholes  he  identified  as  tjie  per- 
sonal exemptions  for  dependents  ind  the 
deductions  allowed  for  homej)wners' 
mortgage  interest  and  charitable  con- 
tributions. 

Mr.  Ehrlichman  was  talking  nonsense. 
I  can  only  assume  he  did  so  becatse  this 
t^lministration  seeks  to  preserve  the 
special  tax  breaks  it  has  enacted  br  per- 
petuated on  behalf  of  the  rich  land  of 
favored  corporate  interests.  That  PoUcy 
of  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  jafBuent 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  policies  of 
budget  cuts  aimed  at  the  poor,  Ipe  dis- 
advantaged, the  handicapped,  the  vet- 
erans and  the  elderly.  j 

Fortunately,  two  articles  in  thq  Wash- 
ington Post,  an  editorial  yesterdafc'  and  a 
column  by  Hobart  Rowen  today,  do  much 
to  sei  the  record  straight.  Thel  figures 
cited  in  those  articles  on  tax  subsidies  for 
the  privileged  and  the  powerful  are 
parallel  to  those  I  discussed  in  tie  Sen- 
ate on  January  23  when  I  offered  my  tax 
Reform  Act  of  1973.  a  measure  thj.t  would 
close  or  narrow  24  of  the  largest  loop- 
holes in  our  tax  code,  generate  new 
revenue  of  $18.6  billion  a  year  by  1975, 
and  restore  fairness  to  our  system  of 
taxation. 

I  recommend  both  these  articles  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  £ui^ 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  JRecord, 
as  follows : 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  l4,  1973] 
How  To  B'mD  A  LooPHOU 
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This  morning  we  wish  to  help 
Mr.  J6hn  D.  Ehrlichman  of  1800 
vanla  Avenue  NW,  look  for  the 
that  he  mislaid  on  his  way  to  the 
That  916  billion  Is  in  the  form  of 
holes.  Mr.  Ehrlichman  says  that 
recollection    of    those    loopholes 
Some  of  them  are  reported   to 
dropped    Into   the    corporation 
laws.  But  Mr.  Ehrlichman  says 
looked  there,  and  could  not  find 
holes.  It  Is  Important  to  locate 
holes    because    otherwise    there 
reforTn  of  the  federal  income  tax 
llchman  Is  the  President's  asslstanlt 
mest)c    affairs,    and    frequently   hli; 
man   on   tax  policy.   Since   he 
any  loopholes  to  close.  Mr.  Ehrllch^nan 
eludes  tha^  the  only  way  to 
nue«  Is  to  start  taxing  contributions 
churfch  on  the  comer,  and  the 
As  Mr.  Ehrlichman  observes,  no 
person  would  want  to  do  that. 

A  lot  of  reasonable  people  can 
very  reasonable  ways  to  Improve 
tax   without   going   after   the 
the  Scouts,  Many  of  these  propolis 
already   been    discussed    In    the 
Means  Committee's  careful  and 
'  ijellberatlons  over  recent  weeks 
man.  of  that  committee,  Mr 
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said  this  week  that  he  expects  to  complete 
a  bill  within  the  next  several  months.  But 
the  White  House  evidently  does  not  care 
for  the  attention  being  given  to  corpora- 
tion and  estate  taxes,  and  to  the  tax  shel- 
ters. In  the  current  congressional  discus- 
sions. Mr.  Ehrlichman  Is,  In  text,  leading 
the  White  House's  campaign  to  persuade 
the  public  that  tax  reform  will  necessarily 
mean  Impoverishing  the  charities.  He  was 
very  explicit  last  Sunday,  when  he  appeared 
on  the  ABC  radio  and  television  program, 
"Issues  and  Answers" : 

"Mr.  Ehrlichman:  .  .  .  You  don't  raise 
very  much  money  by  making  every  taxpayer 
pay  some  tax.  Tou  don't  raise  very  much 
money  by  making  every  corporation  pay  a 
tax.  Where  you  really  can  raise  money  by 
closing  loopholes  Is  if  you  don't  let  the 
average  householder  deduct  the  Interest  on 
his  mortgage  any  more,  and  you  don't  let 
him  deduct  charitable  contributions  to  his 
church  or  to  the  Boy  Scouts,  or  you  don't 
let  him  take  personal  exemptions.  Now  that 
Is  where  you  can  really  raise  a  lot  of  money. 
"Mr.  Kaplow  (of  ABC  News)  :  Are  you 
saying  there  can  be  no  significant  tax  re- 
form? There  Is  no  combination  of  loopholes 
that  can  be  closed  that  would  bring  In  a 
significant  amount  of  additional  revenue? 
"Mr.  Ehrlichman:  That  is  what  I  am  tell- 
ing you.  I  think  you  will  see,  as  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  goes  through 
this  process  that  there  Is  no  way  to  raise 
the  $15  billion,  for  Instance,  that  the  spend- 
ers In  the  Congress  want  to  run  over  the 
President's  budget,  unless  you  start  dig- 
ging Into  the  average  taxpayer's  exemptions, 
or  charitable  deductions  or  mortgage  credits 
or  something  of  that  kind." 

No  way?  Indeed,  there  are  a  great  many 
ways.  One  that  comes  Immediately  to  mind, 
as  a  beglnntag,  is  to  revoke  the  Accelerated 
Depreciation  Range,  a  large  tax  cut  for  busi- 
nesses that  was  put  Into  effect  m  1971.  Next 
year  It  will  cost  the  Treasury  $2.7  billion. 
The  business  Investment  credit,  enacted  at 
the  same  time,  was  worth  $1.8  billion  In  1971. 
the  last  time  the  Treasury  published  a  pre- 
cise figure.  The  Domestic  International  Sales 
Corporation  (DISC)  dodge,  also  passed  In 
1971,  Is  the  kind  of  concealed  export  subsidy 
about  which  this  country  very  properly  pro- 
tests \n  other  nations'  tax  laws.  It  Is  cur- 
rently costing  the  country  about  $170  million 
a  year.  That  Is  a  modest  sum,  compared  with 
accelerated  depreciation  and  the  Investment 
credit,  but  It  Is  more  than  the  administra- 
tion Intends  to  spend  next  year  on  urban 
renewal. 

Mr.  Ehrlichman  Is  right  In  suggesting  that 
substamtlal  benefits  go  to  the  middle-Income 
householder.  In  1971,  the  Treasury  esti- 
mated, the  deductions  for  mortgage  mterest 
and  property  taxes  cost  the  federal  Treasury 
Just  over  $5  bUUon.  But  taxing  capital  gains 
under  the  present  law.  rather  than  treating 
them  as  ordinary  mcome.  cost  the  Treasury 
$5.6  billion  that  same  year.  Mr.  Ehrlichman 
forgot  to  mention  that  one.  True,  the  former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  John  Connally. 
once  predicted  that  any  attempt  to  tax  capi- 
tal gedns  as  ordinary  mcome  would  Imme- 
diately result  to  the  collapse  of  the  capitalist 
system  and  the  triumph  of  the  forces  of 
darkness  and  chaos.  But  there  are  other  ex- 
perts who  consider  the  capitalist  system 
strong  and  confident  enough  to  support  an 
Ideal  of  fairness  that  taxes  all  Income  at  the 
same  rate  regardless  of  source. 

Estate  taxation  is  a  tangle  of  anomalies, 
and  certamiy  deserves  a  place  on  Mr.  Ehr- 
llchman's  list.  When  a  wealthy  man  dies,  his 
fortune  escapes  the  capital  gains  tax  alto- 
gether. It  Is  subject  to  an  estate  tax,  but  it  is 
never  touched  by  the  Income  tax.  Gerard  M. 
Brannon,  research  director  for  Tax  Analysts 
and    Advocates,    a    research    professor    at 


Georgetown  University,  recently  estimated 
that  the  faUure  to  collect  capital  gams  taxes 
on  estates  costs  the  Treasury  perhaps  $3 
billion  a  year. 

Whether  these  specific  tax  benefits,  or  any 
acceptable  combination  of  them,  add  up  to 
Mr.  Ehrllchman's  figiire  of  $15  billion  is  Irrel- 
evant. The  first  purpose  of  tax  reform  Is  not 
to  raise  a  specific  svun  of  money.  The  first 
purpose  Is  to  make  the  tax  system  more  fair. 
and  to  Increase  the  taxpayer's  confidence  that 
he  Is  being  treated  equitably.  That  confi- 
dence has  undergone  a  serious  erosion  m  re- 
cent years  because  of  provisions  like  some 
of  those  mentioned  above.  Congress  is,  alto- 
gether correctly,  movtog  to  meet  this  crit- 
icism. The  challenge  to  the  equity  of  the 
present  Income  tax  system  are  substantlsd 
and  well-founded.  Mr.  Ehrlichman  brmgs  no 
credit  to  the  administration  by  his  absurd 
pretense  that  they  do  not  exist. 

[Prom  the  Washmgton  Post,  Mar.  15,  1973] 

Loopholes  and  Ljttlb  Guts 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

On  ABC's  "Issues  and  Answers"  last  Sun- 
day, presidential  aide  John  D.  Ehrlichman 
said  that  "there  Is  a  lot  of  misinformation 
around  In  this  business  of  tax  loopholes," 
and  then  he  did  his  best  to  spread  some 
more  of  it  around. 

The  basic  point  that  Ehrlichman  was  try- 
mg  to  make  is  that  It's  not  possible  to  raise 
a  great  deal  of  money  by  tax  reforms,  "unless 
you  start  digging  into  the  average  taxpayer's 
exemptions,  or  charitable  deductions,  or 
mortg^age  credits,  or  something  of  that  kind." 

That,  as  Mr.  Ehrlichman  must  know,  is 
simply  not  true.  He  was  just  trymg  the  usual 
scare  tactics  that  have  been  this  adminis- 
tration's old  reliable  weapon  agamst  tax  re- 
form. 

What  is  true  Is  that  the  exemptions  or 
loopholes  he  mentions  account  for  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  erosion  of  the  tax  base. 
But  there  is  plenty  more  that  he  didn't 
choose  to  mention. 

Could  It  be  that  Ehrlichman  failed  to  point 
to  other  loopholes  because  the  chief  benefi- 
ciaries are  businesses  and  the  most  affluent 
taxpayers? 

For  example,  the  exhaustive  analysis  of 
erosion  of  the  individual  Income  tax  base  by 
Brookings  Institution  economists  Joseph  A. 
Pechman  and  Benjamin  A.  Okner  in  January 
1972.  for  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of 
Congress  shows  that  under  a  comprehensive 
tax  system,  the  Treasury  would  pick  up  $65.7 
billion  to  revenue  It  now  loses  to  the  leaky 
tax  structure. 

Of  this  total.  $13.7  billion  would  come  from 
taxmg  all  capital  gains,  and  gains  trans- 
ferred by  gift  or  bequest:  $2.4  billion  from 
"preference  mcome"  such  as  tax  exempt  In- 
terest, exclusion  of  dividends,  and  oil  deple- 
tion; $2.7  billion  from  life  insurance  mterest; 
$9.6  billion  from  owner's  preferences;  $13  bil- 
lion from  transfer  payments  (welfare,  unem- 
plojrment  compensation,  etc.);  $7.1  billion 
for  the  percentage  standard  deduction;  $2.9 
billion  for  deductions  to  the  aged  and  blind; 
and  $4.2  billion  for  other  Itemized  deduc- 
tions. 

On  the  corpc»ate  side.  Ehrlichman  made 
no  mention  of  the  $2.6  blUion  m  reduced  tajc 
burden  that  busmess  wlU  get  this  year 
through  accelerated  depreciation  schedules 
(ADR);  and  another  $3.9  billion  via  the  In 
vestment  credit.  Prom  1971  through  1980 
ADR  will  be  worth  $30.4  bUllon  atnd  the  tax 
credit  $45.2  blllton  (all  U.S.  Treasury  calcvUa- 
tlns) .  And  In  that  spfui  of  time,  there  wlU 
also  be  some  $3  bUllon  in  give-aways  through 
DISC — a  tax  shelter  for  export  sales  profits 
Just  cre&ted  by  the  revenue  act  of  1971. 

Another  tax  reform  target  Ehrtlchman  ap- 
peals   unable    to    see    Is    Income-splitting. 
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whk:b  'ecbman  and  Okner  estimate  causes  a 
revenue  loss  of  at  least  $21.6  billion  annually, 
almost  lalf  of  which  is  a  benefit  to  a  relative 
handfu  of  taxpayers  In  the  $25 ,000-$  100,000 
Income  bracket. 

But  there's  more  to  it  than  that.  Ehrllch- 
maa  pi  etends  to  be  concerned  about  that 
"averag  >  householder"  who  would  be  hit  if 
be  eou:  Jnt  take  his  mortgage  mterest  as  a 
deduct!  m.  But  of  the  $9.6  billion  that  Pech- 
man-O:  ner  show  lost  to  homeowners'  prefer- 
ences, lefined  as  deductions  for  mortgage 
mteresl  and  real  estate  taxes,  $5.3  billion 
goes  to  the  tmy  5  per  cent  of  taxpayers  with 
reportal  ile  adjusted  gross  mcome  of  $20,000 
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o  is  Ehrlichman  trying  to  kid?  If  the 

tratlon  doesn't  have  a  decent  tax  re- 

p:  ogram,  it's  not  becaxise  It  could  wring 

0  ley  only  out  of  the  little  guy,  nor  be- 
t  lere  aren't  outrageous  loopholes  wait- 

1  le  plugged.  It's  Just  because  Mr.  Nixon 

1  ilieve  that  his  constituency  likes  the 
inequlfkble  tax  system  pretty  much  the  way 
it  is. 


BY  QUINN  TAMM,  EXECU- 
TIVE DIRECTOR,  INTERNATIONAL 
ASf  OCIATION  OP  CHIEPS  OP  FO- 
LIC S 


BAYH.  Mr.  President,  we  know  all 

the  tragic  toll  that  violent  crime 

._  -very  year  in  this  country.  One  of 

oi^anizations  most  actively  involved 

struggle  to  reduce  crime  is  the 

Interijational  Association  of  Chiefs  of 

representing  over  9,000  police  offl- 

across    the    Nation.    Mr.    Quinn 

their  executive  director,  recently 

addressed    the   Landon   School   in   Be- 

Md.,  on  this  Important  issue.  For 

bAieflt  of  my  colleagues,  I  ask  unani- 

jonsent  to  insert  his  speech  at  this 

the  Record. 

being  no  objection,  the  speech 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 


Control:  Issues  and  Answers 

very  pleased  to  receive  and  anxious 

Mr.  Dixon's  mvltatlon  to  be  with 

t<^ay  for  some  very  important  reasons. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  answer  to 

America's  contemporary  problems 

the  ability  of  Its  young  citizens. 

vast  majority  of  Americans  Is  under 

years  of  age.  and  youth's  ability  to 

active  leadership  role  m  the  affairs 

government  has  been  Just  recently  recog- 

encouraged  in  the  extension  of  vot- 

to  eighteen  year  olds. 

particular  constitutional  tunendment 

sorely  needed  and  has  taken  a  long 


ace  ipt 


Df 
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nd  ( 


pr  vlleges 


be  in 


time  to  break  through  the  opposition  of 
badly  misguided  intentions  and  unwarranted 
apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  general 
public. 

Secondly,  I  think  that  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  of  our  time  can  best  be 
solved  by  our  Nation's  young  people  because 
It  affects  them  so  mtlmately. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  unrestrained  violence 
of  our  society  and  the  need  for  effective  na- 
tion-wide gun  control  measures. 

Agam,  the  opposition  Is  permeated  with 
badly  misguided  mtentlons  and  unwarranted 
apprehension. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  drawing  an  anal- 
ogy between  the  exploding  mcidents  of  vio- 
lence and  the  availability  of  the  Instruments 
necessary  to  carry  them  out. 

The  gun  control  opponents  would  like  us 
to  believe  that  no  correlation  exists  be- 
tween them. 

Yet,  in  the  light  of  some  very  startling 
facts,  their  arguments  pale  by  comparison. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  the  United  States,  with 
two  hundred  million  people,  averages  fifty 
times  as  many  gun  murders  each  year  as 
England,  Germany  and  Japan  combmed, 
with  their  total  population  of  two  hundred 
fourteen  million. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  all  ten  assassinations 
and  assassmatlon  attempts  on  American 
presidents  or  presidential  candidates  In- 
volved firearms. 

And,  with  the  exception  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, they  aU  mvolved  handguns. 

It  is  a  fact  that  smce  the  turn  of  the 
century  more  than  eight  hundred  thousand 
Americans  have  been  killed  In  this  country 
by  firearms — far  more  than  have  died  at  the 
hands  of  all  our  enemies  in  all  our  wars. 

Last  year  alone,  over  half  of  the  fourteen 
thousand  murders  committed  In  the  United 
States  mvolved  handguns. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  handguns  account  for 
three-quarters  of  all  firearms  homicides  and 
casualties,  although  they  comprise  only  one- 
quarter  of  all  the  guns  m  the  nation. 

Actually,  no  one  knows  how  many  guns 
there  are  \n  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  national  clearmghouse  for  rec- 
ords of  that  type — which,  mcidentaUy,  gives 
us  another  Insight  mto  the  laxity  of  present 
gun  controls. 

However,  the  best  figures  we  have  available 
show  us  there  are  thirty-five  million  rifles, 
thirty-one  million  shotguns  and  twenty-flve 
million  handguns — or  nearly  one  firearm  for 
every  two  men,  woman  and  children. 

In  the  last  decade,  handgun  sales  alone 
have  quadrupled. 

Guns  are  Imported  Into  this  country  at  the 
rate  of  one  million  per  year. 

Most  of  them  are  cheap,  snub-nosed  hand- 
guns designed  for  one  purpose  and  one  pur- 
pose only— a  quick  and  lethal  beUy  shot! 

They  have  even  earned'  the  nickname  of 
"belly  gun"  or  "Saturday  night  special.';^* 

I  have  titled  these  conunents  "Issues  and 
answers." 

Let's  focus  on  some  of  the  current  argu- 
ments that  are  being  raised  in  opposition  to 
recommended  methods  of  controlling  vio- 
lence whenever  It  involves  guns. 

The  problem  of  implementing  effective  dis- 
armament measures  to  control  violence  stems 
from  the  fact  that  persons  of  differing  opin- 
ions can  look  at  the  same  basic  facts  and 
come  to  entirely  contrary  conclusions. 

For  Instance,  one  Issue  that  seems  to  sur- 
face over  and  over  again  each  time  federal 
regulations  are  proposed  Is  the  one  pertain- 
ing to  the  constitutional  'right  to  bear 
arms"  under  the  second  smiendment. 

Here,  there  Is  only  one  possible  answer. 

Repeatedly,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  and  lower  courts  have  mterpreted  the 
second  amendment  as  a  prohibition  against 
federal  interference  with  the  state  mlUtla — 


tmd  not  as  a  guarantee  of  an  individual's 
right  to  bear  arms. 

In  fact,  the  common  law  right  to  ptossess 
flrearms  was  never  regarded  as  an  absolute 
prlvUege. 

It  was  always  subject  to  laws  regulating 
that  right  in  the  same  way  that  rights  have 
always  been  regulated. 

It  has  been  said  that  your  right  to  swing 
your  fist  stops  where  the  other  fellow's  nose 
begins. 

And,  that  Is  exactly  why  we  need  Federal 
regulations  m  this  area. 

The  mdivldual's  right  to  bear  arms  In- 
fringes upon  the  public's  right  to  life  and 
liberty. 

Taken  to  the  extreme,  the  gun  lobbyist 
could  Just  as  easily  argue  that  Oovenmiient 
has  no  right  to  infringe  upon  the  private 
ownership  of  sawed -off  shotguns,  machme 
guna,  rockets,  grenades,  cannons  or  any  other 
weapon  of  war. 

Aren't  these  arms? 

Another  important  issue  seems  to  be  that 
no  study  has  ever  shown  a  causal  relation- 
ship between  guns  and  crime. 

We  are  told  that  even  States  havmg  strict 
gxm  control  laws — such  as  New  York  with  Its 
SvilUvan  law — have  even  higher  crime  rates 
than  some  States  without  controls. 

I  can't  think  of  any  statement  that  Is 
more  simplistic  or  evasive. 

First  of  all,  no  one  has  ever  argued  that 
guns,  m  and  of  themselves,  cause  crime  any 
more  than  any  other  inanimate  object  could 
cause  crime. 

The  overwhelming  fact  Is,  however,  that 
guns  facUttate  crime  by  their  very  presence. 

Firearms  are  the  primary  Instrument  of 
death  and  mjury  m  American  crime. 

Two  out  of  every  three  homicides  are  com- 
mitted with  guns. 

smce  1963,  the  number  of  homicides  In- 
volving firearms  has  Increased  forty-eight 
per  cent,  whUe  the  number  of  homicides 
committed  with  other  weapons  has  risen 
only  ten  per  cent. 

Two  of  every  three  armed  robberies  are 
committed  with  a  gun,  and  the  fatality  rate 
for  victims  of  firearms  robberies  is  almost 
four  times  as  great  as  for  victims  of  other 
armed  robberies. 

That  means  that  even  If  the  nimiber  of 
violent  attacks  did  not  go  down,  the  num- 
ber of  fatalities  resulting  from  violent  at- 
tacks would  be  substantially  reduced  if  the 
attackers  did  no  v  have  guns. 

Considering  police  deaths  alone,  a  firearm 
was  used  m  ninety-seven  per  cent  of  the 
police  killings  last  year. 

There  were  one  hundred  twelve  police  of- 
ficers killed  by  crlmmal  assaults  that  year. 

In  the  year  before,  there  were  one  hun- 
dred twenty-five — the  highest  toU  in  our 
nation's  history. 

Policemen  are  armed. 

They  are  tramed  to  the  skills  of  self- 
defense. 

They  are  alert  for  trouble  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  attack. 

If  you  were  out  to  kill  a  cop,  which  weap- 
on would  you  use? 

The  handgvm  is  the  favorite  criminal 
weapon  for  the  most  obvious  of  resisons. 

It  Is  light  weight,  cheap,  easily  concealed, 
fairly  accurate  and  almost  always  deadly. 

Because  of  their  absolute  nature,  hand- 
guns are  also  the  predominant  weapon  used 
in  suicides. 

And,  I  defy  anyone  to  prove  that  suicides 
woiild  be  Just  as  conunon  If  there  were  no 
guns  around. 

Another  position  that  is  alwasrs  forwarded 
In  defense  of  free  access  to  firearms  la  that 
of  home-protection. 

Studies  In  Los  Angeles  and  Detroit  Indi- 
cate that  only  about  two  per  cent  of  home 
robberies  and  one  per  cent  of  home  bur- 
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glarles  result  in  the  flrearms  death  >r  Injury 
of  the  Intruder  at  the  hands  of  tbp  ho\ue- 
bolder. 

Examination  shows  that  In  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  cases,  the  householder  had  no 
warning  and  thus  no  chance  to  ana  himself 
with  a  giin.  I 

Moreover,  In  considering  the  value  of  fire- 
arms for  self-defense  In  the  home,  ene  must 
also  take  Into  account  the  risks  aesociated 
with  home  possession  of  a  gun.        J 

A  substantial  number  of  the  tweity-three 
thousand  annual  flrearms  accldentsj  occur  in 
the  home.  I 

Of  the  eight  thousand  annual]  firearms 
homicides,  a  large  percentage  occijr  in  the 
home.  I 

Also. 'the  killing  of  a  householdfr  by  in- 
truding robbers  and  burglars  accoxitt  for  no 
more  than  two  per  cent  of  all  criminal  homi- 
cides. I 

Such  creatures  rely  on  stealth  and  would 
no  more  want  to  be  discovered  by  la  hovise- 
bolder  than  be  would  want  to  be  d^»vered 
by  a  policeman.  j 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  individual 
householder,  the  self-defense  fireaim  seems 
td  be   a   dangerous   investment.      ! 

The  evidence  is  convincing,  however,  that 
the  armed  segment  of  our  population  is 
paying  a  heavy  price  In  accidents  a^d  in  the 
shooting  of  family  members,  friands  and 
acqutbntances  for  whatever  deterrent  effect 
their  possession  of  self-defense  firearms  may 
be  providing.  1 

Less  dangerotis  deterrents  are  available  in 
the  form  of  non-lethal  weapons  alarms, 
and  other  security  devices  and  syste  dm. 

I  personally  believe  the  case  for  nationwide 
flrearms  regulations  has  been  well  estab- 
Ushed. 

We  have  patiently  waited  througH  no  less 
than  six  separate  studies  to  detemilne  that 
fact. 

In  1968,  the  commission  on  law  enforce- 
ment -  and  the  administration  o :  jiistice 
studied  the  problem. 

In  1966,  the  commission  on  the  refrarm 
of  federal  criminal  laws  studied  the  problem. 

In  1967,  the  commission  on  civil  disorders 
studied  the  problem. 

Ir-  1968,  the  commission  on  causes  and 
prevention  of  violence  studied  the  i  problem. 

In  1870,  the  commission  on  campiis  unrest 
studied  the  problem. 

And^ln  1971,  the  commission  onj  criminal 
justice  standards  and  goals  did  the  same 
thing. 

You  would  think  that  after  all  th^t  study- 
ing, someone  could  come  to  tha  obvious 
conclusion.  I 

One  thing  they  did  agree  on  Was  that 
contemporary  America  is  a  violent  ^lety. 

From  all  their  work,  we  got  two  |  pieces  of 
legislation — the  Omnibus  Crime  Cotitrol  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  and  the 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1970. 

Neither  one  of  them  put  a  dent 
ing  crime  rate  or  the  private  o 
flrearms. 

Don't  misunderstand. 

I'm   not   advocating   regulations 
guns,  shotguns  or  finely  engineer,  _ 
guns  that  have  a  legitimate  sporilng  pur- 
pose. I 

These  guns  are  very  rarely  used  In  crimes 
except  when  they're  stolen. 

The  vast  majority  of  gun  owners  does  not 
misuse  firearms. 

Millions  of  Americans  are  hunters,  target 
shooters  and  collectors  who  vise  tlielr  g\ms 
safely  and  responsibly  and  who,  perhaps  as 
much  as  many  of  their  fellow  clt^ns,  de- 
plore the  criminal  use  of  firearms..   I 

I  realize  how  keenly  competitive  ^n  own- 
ers feel  about  the  national  skeet  %nA  trap- 
shooting  matches  and  the  firean|ts  events 
of  the  Olympic  Games. 

The  guns  I  have  been  speaking  akout  have 


irganlzed 


the  rls- 
ihlp  of 
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been  declared  by  the  national  shooting  sports 
fraternity  to  have  no  sporting  purpose  what- 
soever. 

In  fact,  public  opinion  polls  have  shown 
that  the  majority  of  UJB.  citizens  wants 
stronger  gun  controls. 

A  responsible  gun  owner  should  be  no  more 
Inconvenienced  by  registering  his  firearm 
than  he  Is  by  registering  his  car. 

I  would,  however,  advocate  a  flat  ban  on 
the  maniifacture  and  importation  of  the 
cheap,  short-barreled  belly  gun. 

Firearms,  especially  handguns,  must  be 
regulated  In  some  way  If  violence  in  America 
Is  ever  to  be  controlled. 

Whatever  the  opposition  may  be,  we  as 
concerned  Americans  must  be  willing  to  take 
any  steps  necessary  to  halt  the  slaughter  of 
fifteen  thousand  cltlzons  every  year,  the 
wounding  of  eighty  thousand  others  and  the 
gunpoint  robbery  of  two  hundred  twenty 
thousand  more. 

When  one  considers  that  an  American  citi- 
zen Is  killed  or  wounded  every  two  minutes. 
It  becomes  painfully  clear  that  some  form 
of  nationwide  regulation  is  absolutely  es- 
sential. 

While  more  people  are  killed  by  flrearms 
each  year  in  the  United  States  than  in  all 
of  Europe — with  four  times  our  population — 
I,  for  one,  strongly  recommend  massive  ef- 
fective Federal  legislation  to  halt  this  flood 
of  handguns  into  our  society. 

I  realize  the  dangers  of  using  statistics. 

They  are  often  misleading. 

And,  in  their  Impersonal  way.  they  tend 
to  be  meaningless  when  taken  out  of  con- 
text with  the  very  personal  tragedies  that 
are  being  described. 

Their  meaning  is  more  apparent  when  you 
can  put  names  to  them — names  like  Lincoln, 
Garfield,  McKlnley,  Kennedy,  King,  Wallace 
and  Stennls. 

I  wonder — in  the  days  and  weeks  to  come — 
how  many  young  doctors,  lawyers,  engineers, 
scientists  and  artists  we  will  lose  to  the  im- 
personal majesty  of  the  giin. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  may  not  be  able 
to  vote  In  the  next  election. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 


FOOD  PRICES  MUST  BE  BROUGHT 
UNDER  CONTROL 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  the  family 
budget  of  the  average  American,  there 
is  no  single  item  more  Important  than 
food.  In  recent  months,  sharp  increases 
in  food  prices,  particularly  meat  prices, 
have  forced  American  families  to  pinch 
pennies  in  their  food  budgets. 

This  is  bad  enough,  but  economists 
tell  us  that  worse  is  yet  to  come.  When 
recent  upward  surges  in  food  prices  at 
the  wholesale '  level  work  their  way 
through  to  the  supermarket,  the  family 
grocery  bill  will  be  hit  hard. 

These  price  increases.  8is  they  take 
place,  affect  the  living  standards  of  every 
American  family.  And  hit  the  hardest,  as 
always,  will  be  those  families  with  low  In- 
comes and  fixed  Incomes — the  elderly, 
and  the  poor. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has  given 
the  executive  branch  the  broadest  au- 
thority to  set  oiir  economy  straight — to 
control  Inflation  without  cireatlng  im- 
emplosTTient. 

And  the  President  has  used  that  au- 
thority with  vigor  and  effectiveness,  dur- 
ing phase  I  and  phase  n  of  the  economic 
program,  In  holding  down  wage  Increases 
and  In  reducing  substantially  price  In- 
creases on  most  manufactured  goods  and 
services.  i 


Unfortunately,  the  President  has  not 
acted  with  equal  vigor  and  effectiveness 
to  restrsdn  food  and  agricultural  com- 
modity prices. 

I  think  It  Is  vital  that  the  President 
now  move  promptly  and  vigorously  to 
halt  nmaway  Increases  in  agricultural 
and  food  prices. 

Prompt  action  is  required  for  two 
reasons : 

First,  action  should  be  taken  out  of  a 
sense  of  fairness  to  millions  of  Americans 
who  are  going  to  be  hurt  and  hurt 
badly   by  high   food   prices. 

Second,  and  equally  Important,  failure 
to  bring  food  prices  under  control  could 
imperil  the  success  of  the  entire  economic 
stabilization  program.  It  Is  unresisonable 
to  expect  the  workingmen  and  women  of 
this  country  to  settle  for  reasonable,  non- 
Inflationary  increases  In  wages  while 
week  after  week  they  watch  their  family 
grocery  bills  mount  higher  and  higher. 
The  phase  HI  program  established  by  the 
President  depends  heavily  on  volimtary 
restraint — ^by  business,  labor,  and  con- 
sumers. That  voluntary  spirit  could  evap- 
orate quickly  under  the  heat  of  rising, 
uncontrolled  food  prices. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  the  President  to 
place  food  prices  imder  effective  controls 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  urge  him  further 
to  consider,  as  a  temporary  measure,  a 
freeze  on  prices  of  presently  uncontrolled 
foods,  especially  meat  products. 

I  recognize  that  the  causes  of  the  cur- 
rent upsurge  in  food  prices  are  complex, 
involving  the  coincidence  of  a  number  of 
unusual  factors.  And  I  recognize  fully 
that  controls  offer  no  long-term  solution. 

But,  as  one  sage  economist  has  com- 
mented on  long-term  projections — in  the 
long  run  we  are  all  dead.  And  I  fear  that 
unless  effective  short-nm  action  is  taken. 
In  the  long  rim  the  entire  effort  to  sta- 
bilize the  economy  might  die  from  failure 
to  cope  with  food  prices. 

It  is  now  estimated  that  food  prices, 
generally,  may  well  Increase  by  more 
than  6  percent  during  this  year.  That 
average,  of  course,  would  include  sub- 
stantially larger  Increases  In  some  foods 
such  as  meat.  The  best  hope  that  Is  of- 
fered Is  that  food  prices  might  level  out 
by  the  end  of  the  year. 

How,  during  a  time  when  general  eco- 
nomic controls  have  been  In  effect,  did 
we  arrive  at  this  situation? 

There  Is  no  question  that  simple  In- 
creased demand  by  more  prosperous 
Americans  has  played  a  part  in  Increased 
food  prices.  But  this  cause  was  severely 
aggravated  by  severe  grain  crop  failures, 
primarily  in  the  Soviet  Union,  but  also 
in  other  countries.  For  the  first  time  in 
modern  agricultural  history,  the  total 
world  production  of  feed  grains  dropped 
Instead  of  increased.  The  situation  was 
further  aggravated,  in  the  United  States, 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  gross 
mismanagement  of  agriculttiral  policy 
in  the  face  of  this  development. 

For  at  least  2  months  after  the  world 
shortage  of  wheat  became  apparent,  the 
U.S.  Oovemment  continued  to  subsidize 
exports  of  U.S.  wheat,  ignoring  the  fact 
that  what  had  been  a  buyer's  market  was 
now  a  seUer's  market.  And  the  Agricul- 
ture Department,  despite  the  escalating 
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price  k>f  wheat,  proceeded  to  divert  37 
mfllio  1  acres  of  wheat  land  to  other 
produ  tts  for  1973. 

As  ( 'ongressman  Reuss  so  appropriate- 
ly DO  ed,  after  the  catastrophic  wheat 
crop  :  Miure  in  Russia,  the  Soviets  fired 
their  Eigriculture  minister,  while  in  the 
Unite  I  States,  in  the  face  of  agricultural 
mlsm  ins^ement,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cultu]  B  was  promoted  to  counsellor  to 
the  P  -esident  for  natural  resources. 

Bell  tedly.  the  administration  has  taken 
actioi  s  that  might  help  to  Increase  the 
prodi  ction  of  agricultural  products,  in- 
cludlj  Lg  sale  of  government-owned  grain 
stock  I.  a  belated  increase  in  feed  grain 
acrea  je  allotments,  the  elimination  of 
quots  5  on  meat  imports  for  this  year,  and 
an  increase  in  grazing  acreage  for  live- 
stock! producers . 

these  actions  will  not  have  any 
clable  impact  on  food  prices  for 
months.  That  Is  why  it  is  Impor- 
that  the  administration  move 
ly  to  bring  spiraling  food  prices  un- 
|»ntrol. 
if  the  administration  does  not  act 
pronfctly,  I  believe  the  Congress  should 
take  specific  action  on  its  own,  to  elimi- 
nate agricultural  subsidy  programs  that 
t«nd  to  reduce  production  or  increase 
consi  mer  prices;  and  to  oitier  a  tem- 
poral y  freeze  of  imcontrolled  agricultural 
price  i. 


SHRfVER 


AND  BIEMTT.T.ER  ON  THE 
j  NEW  FEDERALISM 

M^  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  this 
monkng  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
goveinmental  Relations  concluded  7 
days  {of  Washington  testimony  on  the 
Impact  of  the  new  federalism  on  State 
and  jocal  governments  by  hearing  from 
two  jdlstinguished  Americans — Andrew 
J.  Bfemiller,  director  of  legislation  for 
the  iPL-CIO,  and  R.  Sargent  Shrlver, 
forin^r  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  and 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Because  of  the  relevance  and  impor- 
tance of  their  excellent  statements,  I  ask 
unanmous  consent  that  the  statements 
of  bdth  Mr.  Biemlller  and  Mr.  Shriver, 
as  wfll  as  my  opening  statement,  be  In- 
chidii  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Th^re  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment* were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RecoJid,  as  follows. 

OPENVfC    STATE&1ENT    OP    SENATOR    EoMUND    S. 
\  MUSKIE 

fiy  we  conclude  seven  days  of  testimony 

Bhlngton  on  the  Impact  the  Admlnls- 

^*s    1974    budget    and    Its   broad   New 

lllsm  proposals  could  have  on  the  way 

pa  is  governed.  The  testimony  we  have 

.ISO  far  points  to  the  inescapable  con- 

\  that  these  programs — to  the  extent 

Administration    witnesses    have   even 

able    to    define    them — promote    con- 

,  not  order;  retrenchment,  not  reform; 

stagnation,  not  advance. 

.  contrary  to  the  President's  rhetoric, 

^Icles  would  In  fact  force  Increases  in 

ales  and  property  taxes  for  millions 
Orleans. 

op  of  that  evidence,  we  now  have 
that  the  Administration  is  reneging 
\  Income  tax  reforms  the  President 
Bd  the  Nation  last  June  22.  His  top 
lie  adviser,  John  Ehrlichman,  has 
jthat  the  only  tax  changes  that  could 


generate  significant  new  revenues  are  those 
which  are  unacceptable  to  all  of  us — elimi- 
nating exemptions  for  dependents  and  deduc- 
tions for  homeowners'  mortgage  Interest  and 
for  contributions  to  churches  and  the  Boy 
Scouts. 

Either  Mr.  Ehrlichman  is  Ignorant  of  the 
truth  or  he  prefers  to  conceal  it.  Maybe 
he  really  does  want  to  end  personal  exemp- 
tions and  deductions  for  homeowners'  mort- 
gsge  Interest  and  for  contributions  to  char- 
ity. But  I  think  those  ideas  are  preposterous, 
and  the  fact  that  he  even  suggested  them 
shows  how  blind  this  Administration  is  to 
the  Interests  of  working  Americans. 

Since  Mr.  Ehrlicliman  apparently  does  not 
believe  that  we  can  or  should  restore  fair- 
ness to  ovir  tax  system,  I  would  suggest  he 
read  the  Congressional  Record  for  January 

23  at  page  1848,  where  I  discussed  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1973,  my  proposals  to  attack 

24  of  the  worst  inequities  in  the  tax  code, 
advantages  that  primarily  benefit  wealthy 
individuals  and  powerful  corporations.  The 
reforms  I  proposed  then  would  bring  in  *18.6 
billion  a  year  by  1975  by  eliminating  or  nar- 
rowing the  tikx  inequities  this  Administra- 
tion prefers  to  perpetuate. 

They  would  raise  $2.1  billion  in  reforms  of 
capital  gains  taxstlon.  They  would  generate 
$2.4  billion  from  new  treatment  of  capital 
gains  at  death  and  $1.1  billion  from  reduc- 
tion of  the  percentage  depletion  aUowance. 
Repeal  of  the  Asset  Depreciation  Range  Sys- 
tem would  add  $4.2  blUion,  and  $1.3  billion 
would  come  from  reform  of  taxes  on  foreign 
Investments. 

None  of  these  reforms  woiild  hurt  middle- 
income  taxpayers.  All  of  them  would  affect 
high-bracket  individuals  and  corporations. 
Those  are  the  facts,  and  Mr.  Ehrlichman  can- 
not wish  them  away. 

This  Administration  must  be  made  to  see 
the  reality  the  rest  of  us  cannot  escape.  For 
special  Americans,  there  are  tax  privileges. 
For  ordinary  Americans,  there  are  only  tax 
burdens,  and  this  administration  now  offers 
them  no  relief,  only  added  distress — new 
taxes  raised  at  the  local  level  to  cover  obliga- 
tions the  Federal  Government  will  no  longer 
honor. 

The  Administration  is  deceptive  when  it 
complains  about  budget  deficits  and  then 
sidelines  the  constructive  alternative  of  tax 
reform.  The  Administration  is  deceptive 
when  it  promises  to  relieve  high  property 
taxes — as  the  President  did  in  his  1972  State 
of  the  Union  Message — and  then  acts  In  a 
way  that  forces  State  and  local  governments 
either  to  Increase  property  taxes  or  abandon 
needed  social  services. 

The  record  of  these  hearings  will  show 
the  dangers  we  face  unless  the  Administra- 
tion modifies  its  proposals,  redeems  its  cam- 
paign pledges  and  begins  to  tell  America 
the  truth. 

Statement  of  Andrew  J.  Bzemiller 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  APL-CIO  Is  deeply  con- 
cerned by  the  Administration's  callous  aban- 
donment of  social  programs  that  Is  Inherent 
in  its  budget  for  the  1974  fiscal  year. 

The  budget  presented  to  Congress  and  the 
nation  on  January  29,  1973  is  not  based  on 
an  analysis  of  the  nation's  needs  and  the  fed- 
eral government's  responslbUltles  in  meeting 
these  needs;  it  Is  an  attempt  to  conform  to 
preordained  targets  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures. It  represents  a  program  which  wUl  eli- 
minate much  that  is  good  and  necessary 
along  with  some  waste. 

Dismantling  vital  social  programs,  such  as 
those  which  create  Jobs,  promote  educational 
opportunity  and  provide  housing.  Is  not  the 
way  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  in  America 
and  expand  employment. 

Measures  such  as  general  and  special  rev- 
enue sharing,  which  send  federally-collected 
tax  dollars  to  the  60  states  and  tens  of  thou- 


sands of  local  government  units  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  be  used  In  the  national  In- 
terest, are  a  facade  for  replacing  programs 
and  underfundlng  public  Improvements. 
They  represent  an  abdication  of  responsibil- 
ity, not  a  means  to  promote  efficiency  in 
government. 

Increasing  efficiency  and  eliminating  waste 
are  laudable  and  appropriate  goals.  The  na- 
tion's taxpayers  are  entitled  to  their  money's 
worth.  We  Imow — and  the  Congress  knows — 
that  simply  throwing  money  at  problems  will 
not  malce  them  disappear. 

But  we  also  don't  buy  the  Administration's 
simplistic  notion  that  the  problems  of  tax- 
payer discontent  and  federal  financial  strain 
should  be  solved  by:  putting  a  halt  to  the 
enactment  of  new  and  necessary  programs: 
under-funding  those  programs  already  on 
the  books:  refusing  to  spend  funds  already 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  essential 
public  Investments  in  bousing,  education, 
envirorunent,  health,  man{>ower  training  and 
Job  creation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  way  that  America 
is  going  to  solve  both  the  government's  reve- 
nue problems  and  the  country's  pressing  so- 
cial needs  is  to  directly  face  both  Issues. 
Early  enactment  of  a  substantive  tax  reform 
program  could  add  revenues  sufficient  to 
completely  wipe  out  the  anUclpated  deficit, 
add  billions  to  the  funds  available  to  meet 
national  priority  needs,  provide  the  under- 
pinning for  a  healthy  and  balanced  eco- 
nomic expansion,  as  well  as  preclude  either 
an  across- ttie- board  tax  Increase  or  the 
slashing  of  vital  social  programs. 

The  so-called  New  Federalism  Is  really 
nothing  new.  It  Is  the  thinly-dlsgulsed  "old 
futlllsm"  of  the  states  rlghters  with  their 
rallying  cry  of  "let  the  states  do  it."  And 
that  slogan  means  the  same  today  as  It 
meant  15  years  ago:  passing  the  buck  to 
avoid  federal  responsibility  for  national 
problems. 

We  would  not  be  here  today — and.  Indeed, 
there  would  not  be  this  controversy — If  the 
states  had  "done  it '  or  if  the  states  could 
"do  it."  But  they  haven't,  and  they  can't. 

The  broad  problems  of  education,  housing, 
environment,  health,  safety  and  manpower 
are  really  national  In  scope — too  big  for  any 
state  or  local  governmental  unit  to  handle 
alone.  Certainly,  some  states  and  some  clUes 
have  tried  their  best,  but  they  could  not  do 
what  their  neighbors  would  not  do. 

At  this  stage,  when  the  coimtry  has  identi- 
fied the  problems,  begun  to  attack  them  and. 
Indeed,  made  some  progress,  it  makes  no 
sense  to  turn  the  clock  back. 

America  faces  vast  unmet  public  needs — 
from  sewer,  water  and  waste  treatment  sys- 
tems to  jobs,  housing,  urban  mass  transit, 
education,  health-care,  public  safety,  roads 
and  recreation  facilities. 

Fulfillment  of  these  needs  requires  the 
cooperation  of  all  citizens  and  institutions. 
However,  the  nation's  major  domestic  prob- 
lems are  still  rooted  in  the  shortages  of  serv- 
ices and  facilities  that  are  traditionally  and 
appropriately  the  responsibility  of  govern- 
ment. Though  much  that  Is  needed  can  and 
should  be  administered  and  financed  at  the 
state  and  local  government  level,  it  is  the 
federal  government— which  represents  all  of 
the  American  people — that  holds  the  key. 

The  most  pressing  domestic  issues — such 
as  unemployment,  housing,  crime  pollution 
and  health -care — are  nationwide  in  scc^e 
and  Impact.  They  do  not  adhere  to  the  lines 
drawn  to  bound  America's  50  states  and 
80,000  local  govenunent  unite.  They  require 
national  leadership,  federal  programs  and 
federal  financial  support. 

A  federal  effort  to  create  jobs  and  the  pub- 
lic investments  needed  to  modernize  and 
strengthen  the  underpinnings  of  American 
society  began  in  the  19308,  only  to  be  l»ought 
to  a  virtual  standstill  by  the  shortages  of 
money,    manpower    and    materials    during 
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World  Wax  n.  Following  the  end  oi  the  war 
and  through  the  1950s,  only  slow  progress 
w&s  made,  at  a  time  when  the  populi  itlon  was 
growing  rapidly  and  vast  numbers  ^t  people 
were  migrating  from  rural  to  urban  ire&s  and 
from  the  cities  to  the  suburbs.  ] 

In  the  19608,  the  long-delayed  faderal  re- 
sponse came  through  enactment  of  ijumerous 
programs,  which  provide  funds  for  ttate  and 
local  governments  to  use  In  meeting  specific 
national  priority  needs,  under  fedbral  per- 
formance standards.  These  progran^s  created 
needed  Jobs  and  began  to  reduce  the  short- 
ages ;:i  many  public  facilities  and  services. 

Federal  grants-in-aid  for  such  programs  as 
elementary  and  secondary  school  education, 
urban  renewal,  health-care  and  J  housing 
underwent  a  more  than  fourfold  IrKrease  In 
the  past  decade — rising  from  $10.1  billion  In 
1964  to  an  estimated  $45  bUllon  In  flscal  year 
1973.  an  average  annual  Increase  of  |l8%. 
.  This  long  overdue  and  badly  needed  ex- 
pansion In  national  programs  an^  federal 
funds  aroused  unrealistic  expect4tlons  of 
quick  and  easy  solutions  to  problems  that 
had  been  amassing  for  decades.  IrJ  the  late 
1960e  and  early  1970s,  high  Interest  rates. 
Inflation,  recession  and  lack  of  full-funding 
hampered  the  ability  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  finance  their  share  pf  public 
Investnient — further  increasing  th^  gap  be- 
tween expectations  and  what  couldj realistic 
ally  be  achieved. 

In  the  last  four  years.  Presidential  vetoes 
have  attempted  to  prevent  enactment  of  new 
and  essential  programs.  Many  programs 
already  on  the  books  have  beqii  short- 
changed. 

In  addition,  the  Administration!  has  Im- 
pounded $14.7  billion  that  Congress  appro- 
priated for  such  vital  programs  ai  housing 
for  low-  and  middle-Income  families,  com- 
munities facilities,  water  and  seweij  projects, 
hlgbway  construction  and  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission. 

Now,  according  to  the  policy  sell  forth  In 
the  federal  budget  for  fiscal  year  1 1974  the 
growth  in  federal  aid  to  the  states  and  lo- 
calities for  such  vital  programs  f^I  come 
to  a  halt.  I 

VoT  the  year  ending  June  30,  p973.  the 
Administration  proposes  to  reduce  lor  termi- 
nate programs  In  the  amount  of  $6.i  bUllon — 
for?  fiscal  year  1974.  the  total  wfl  be  $17 
billion.  The  budget  plan  is  fori  program 
terminations  and  reductions,  whicn  over  the 
next  five  years,  would  result  In  a  cumulative 
total  of  over  $100  billion.  I 

If  the  Congress  were  to  be  so  short-sighted 
to  adopt  these  proposals,  many  fital  Job- 
creating,  public  investment  progratns  would 
be  totally  dismantled  and  others  hamstrung. 
Many  would  simply  disappear  thrbugh  gen- 
eral and  so-called  "special"  revem^e  sharing 
consolidations  which  obscvire  the^  national 
purpose,  limit  the  power  of  Cohgress  to 
monitor  or  control  the  programs  iind  make 
federal  performance  standards,  clrll  rights 
guarantees  and  labor  standards  d  Ifflcult  to 
enforce. 

Among  the  numerous  proposals  io  under- 
fund.  cut  back  or  terminate  federal  programs 
(u«  Che  following: 

OOMMXTNTTT     D«V«tOPl«KNT    AKD     AotTSTNO 

The  proposed  budget  slashes  In  this  vital 
area  are  the  deepest.  In  effect,  tljey  would 
represent   an   end   to   a  direct 
ernment    role    in    revitalizing    the 
cities  and  increasing  the  availability 
Ing  for  low-  and  moderate- Income 

Seven  programs  geared  to  providing 
aid  to  the  cities  to  Improve  the 
urban  living  are  to  be  completely 
Major  casualties  in  this  list  Incli^de 
renewal   and   the  model  cities 
addition,    programs    to   provide 
fsmiUle,'  an  opportunity  to  attain  de^nt 
al  housing  or  to  o>wn  their  own 
be  terminated. 

These  cuts  will  also  result  in  substantial 
Job  losses — in  on-site  constructloi  i.  as  well 
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as  In  the  production  and  distribution  of 
steel,  luniber.  glass,  cement  and  other  build- 
ing materials. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  disturbs  us  most 
about  these  cuts  is  the  atmosphere  in  which 
they  were  undertaken.  Anyone  who  seriously 
believes  that  the  hour  of  crisis  for  America's 
urban  areas  has  passed  is  living  In  a  dream 
world.  The  rot  of  the  cities  Is  spreading  Into 
suburban  areas,  and  saying  things  are  all 
right  doesnt  make  them  any  better. 

There  has  been  waste,  inefficiency  and  cor- 
ruption in  the  government  and  in  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment during  the  past  four  years.  But  the 
Administration  would  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem by  penalizing  the  victims  of  this  waste 
and  inefficiency;  by  penalizing  those  who 
look  to  the  government  aa  the  landlord  of 
last  resort. 

By  penalizing  the  victims — those  who  need 
public  housing  and  those  communities  that 
need  low-  and  middle-Income  housing  to 
replace  ghetto  slums — Is  the  classic  case  of 
forcing  the  victim  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
crime. 

In  effect,  the  Administration  is  saying  to 
the  governors  and  the  mayors:  "Tou're  not 
going  to  lose  by  special  revenue  sharing. 
You'll  get  as  much  as  you're  getting  now 
and  you  will  be  able  to  do  what  you  want 
with  the  money." 

The  fact  Is,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  states  and 
cities  probably  are  not  going  to  get  as  much. 
But,  most  Important,  we  object  to  the  motion 
that  state  and  local  governments  will  be 
able  to  spend  It  any  way  they  want. 

Quite  properly.  In  our  mind,  the  Congress 
sets  the  standards  by  which  state  and  local 
governments  can  spend  federal  money.  It  Is 
right  and  proper  that  the  Congress  should 
eliminate  the  local  options  to  take  care  of 
the  rich  and  forget  the  poor;  to  take  care 
of  whites  and  not  blacks;  to  make  things 
easier  for  those  who  build  housing  and  not 
those  who  live  in  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  waste,  inefficiency  and  cor- 
ruption should  be  eliminated.  But  we  fall 
to  see  how  the  abandonment  of  proper  fed- 
eral standards  for  use  of  federal  funds  con- 
tributes one  lota  to  achieving  that  goal. 

EDUCATION 

Behind  Its  vaguely-formulated  program  of 
special  revenue  sharing,  the  Administration 
Is  projKalng  the  severe  under-funding  or 
elimination  of  programs  which  serve  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  education  in  America 
and  to  eliminate  the  great  differences  that 
exist  in  educational  opportunity. 

The  prime  target  Is  the  elimination  of 
some  30  federal  programs  that  provide  aid 
to  school  districts  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education.  Federal  aid  to  school  dis- 
tricts unduly  burdened  by  federal  govern- 
ment installations  would  also  be  abandoned. 

Laws  such  as  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act.  the  Vocational  Education 
Act.  Federal  Impact  aid,  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  and  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  constitute  some  of  the  most 
Unportant  legislative  achievements  of  the 
1960s  and  they  deserve  a  permanent  place 
among  the  nation's  laws.  In  most  cases,  these 
programs  of  categorical  aid  were  enacted  by 
Congress  and  to  meet  critical  needs  which 
had  been  largely  ignored  by  state  and  local 
officials.  By  proposing  to  lump  the  categori- 
cal aid  programs  into  a  single  blank  check, 
the  Administration  would  invite  state  and 
local  officials  to  return  to  past  practices  of  al- 
locating funds  on  the  basis  of  political  power 
and  whim  rather  than  demonstrable  need. 

Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  provides  desperately  needed 
compensatory  funds  for  economically  disad- 
vantaged children.  The  Administration  would 
abandon  that  effort. 

Title  HI  provides  funds  needed  to  develop 
innovative  teaching  materials  and  methods 
of  learning.  The  Administration  would  drop 
this  valuable  program.  The  Vocational  Edu- 


cation Act  provides  a  workable  mechanism 
for  providing  young  people  with  the  skUls 
realistically  needed  In  modem  society.  The 
Administration  proposes  to  repeal  the  Act 
outright. 

Undoubtedly  many  of  these  programs  can 
and  should  be  improved,  but  Improvement  is 
quite  different  from  dismantlement.  The 
problem.  In  many  instances,  has  been  that 
money  was  misspent  by  local  officials  who 
used  It  contrary  to  the  Intent  of  Congress. 
By  loosening  the  controls,  the  Administra- 
tion would  aggravate  the  problem  rather  than 
contribute  to  Its  solution. 

The  AFL-CIO  gave  vigorous  support  to 
these  laws  when  they  were  being  considered 
by  the  Congress.  Today  we  reaffirm  that  sup- 
port. We  will  not  abandon  them. 

Organized  labor  has  consistently  pressed 
for  more  federal  funding  for  the  schools. 
That  Is  why  we  reject  completely  any  Ad- 
ministration proposal  for  special  educational 
revenue  sharing.  Such  proposals  would  pro- 
vide no  additional  funds  for  the  schools,  but 
would  only  divert  fimds  from  existing  pro- 
grams which  Congress  carefully  designed  to 
meet  demonstrated  needs.  And,  In  the  proc- 
ess, the  Administration  would  repeal  many 
of  the  most  progressive  laws  enacted  In  the 
Twentieth  Century. 

The  AFL-CIO  therefore  supports  the  five- 
year  extension  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  and  full  funding  at 
Congressionally  authorized  levels  of  the  Act 
and  of  other  federal  educational  programs. 
We  will  hot,  abandon  the  educational  pro- 
grams we  fought  80  long  to  achieve. 

litAKPOWXR 

The  Public  Service  Employment  Program 
(PEP),  established  by  the  landmark  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  of  1971,  would  be 
scrapped.  This  program  represents,  in  ef- 
fect, the  only  significant  direct  Job-creation 
effort  by  the  federal  government.  In  Its  short 
two-year  life  span,  about  150,000  Jobs  were 
created  In  17,600  state  and  local  govern- 
ment agencies. 

The  Administration,  according  to  the 
budget,  would  decentralize  the  Job  Corps 
program  and  severely  cut  back  Its  funds. 
These  funds  are  used  to  provide  education, 
training  and  counselling  for  out-of-9chool 
youths  who  cannot  find  Jobs. 

Under  the  new  concept  of  so-called  special 
revenue  sharing,  the  entire  federal  man- 
power training  effort  will  be  seriously  en- 
dangered. At  stake  are  several  programs 
which  help  workers  upgrade  their  skills  and 
focus  on  the  specific  Job-needs  of  minority- 
group  youths  and  the  elderly. 

The  federal  government's  role  In  planning 
and  operating  on-the-job  and  classroom 
training  programs,  funded  under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act,  would, 
in  effect,  be  ended  by  the  special  revenue 
sharing  proposal.  The  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  which  helps  open  opportunities  for 
part-time  Jobs  so  that  low-Income  youths 
can  complete  their  education,  would  no 
longer  be  a  federal  responsibility. 

The  only  increase  in  the  manpower 
budget,  of  any  consequence,  is  for  the  Work 
Incentive  Program  (WIN) ,  which  attempts 
direct  Job  placement  of  welfare  recipients. 
Since  protective  standards  In  this  program 
are  weak,  welfare  recipients  can  be  placed 
in  marginal,  substandard  Jobs. 

The  Administration  would  also  abolish 
the  Ek:ono^c  Development  Administration — 
the  national  economic  development  program, 
which  has  created  Jobs  and  public  improve- 
ments in  many  areas  that  suffer  from  per- 
sistently high  unemployment  and  lagging 
economic  growth.  The  development  pro- 
gram for  the  economically  blighted  Appa- 
lachian region  would  be  cut  back. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  would 
also  be  abolished.  The  OEO  and  its  Com- 
munity Action  agencies  created  Jobs  and 
provided  a  mechanism  for  many  of  the  na- 
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po^   to   enter  the   eoonomlc   maln- 

RXALTH 

The  b«  Iget  for  fiscal  year  1974  would 
eliminate  10  of  the  nation's  80  health  pro- 
grams. TMb  Hill-Burton  hospital  and  health 
facUltlee  'construction  program  would  l>e 
termlnatefl.  on  the  false  premise  that  the 
nation  hi  s  more  hospital  beds  than  are 
needed. 

Ignored  Is  the  fact  that  a  surplus  of  beds 
in  one  ofmmunlty  cannot  help  those  In 
need  of  haspltal  care  In  another  community. 
Moreover 'in  recent  years  HUl -Burton  funds 
have  beeii  used  primarily  to  modernize  ob- 
solete hoK)itals  and  to  build  out-patient 
public  he^tb  centers  and  nursing  homes. 
Since  19*7,  when  the  program  started, 
470,000  hcjpital  beds  have  been  provided.  In 
the  past  live  years,  91  percent  of  the  funds 
have  beed  used  for  modernization,  only  g 
percent  for  new  facilities.  The  need  for  some 
new  facllimes  is  clear;  the  need  for  modern- 
ization Is  overwhelming. 

The  regional  medical  program,  which  co- 
ordinates pfforts  to  treat  diseases  such  as 
heart  andicancer,  would  be  eliminated  and 
maternal  ind  child  health  and  family  plan- 
ning progibms  would  be  phased  out. 

A  prtme-example  of  the  false  economy  re- 
flected in  tills  budget  Is  the  proposed  changes 
in  Medlcaie.  The  Administration  says  Medi- 
care reclp  ents  should  be  more  "cost  con- 
scious" an  I  that  requiring  them  to  pay  more 
of  their  □  edlcal  bills  will  reduce  Incidence 
of  unaec<  wary  hospitalization  and  treat- 
ment. 

As  we  1  ave  pointed  out  in  the  past  to 
other  com  nlttees.  this  approach  Is  unsound. 
Rather  thi  n  seek  treatment  at  an  early  stage 
when  It  U  less  costly,  high  deductibles  en- 
courage p<  [>ple  to  wait  until  Illnesses  become 
more  aevei  e  and  more  costly  to  treat.  Any- 
way. It  Is  the  doctor,  not  the  patient,  who 
determine  if  a  person  is  to  be  hospitalized 
and  for  h  iw  long. 

Increase  I  social  security  payments,  which 
the  last  C  >ngress  fought  so  hard  to  obtain, 
would  be  wiped  out  for  those  who  need 
hospital  <  »re  If  these  proposed  Medicare 
changes  a  e  enacted. 
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ENVIRONMENT 


the  widest  gaps  between  Congres- 
sional lnt<  nt  and  what  the  Administration 
plans  to  s;  tend  are  to  be  found  In  programs 
the  Congress  to  protect  America's 
environment. 
For  example,  approximately  $10.1  bUllon  to 
to  the  states  for  the  construction 
of  waste  treatment  plants  have  been  made 
available  t  y  the  Congress  for  expenditure  In 
rears  1973  and  1974;  yet  the  Ad- 
mlnlstratl(  n  plans  to  spend  only  half  of  that 
amount. 

Match  tie  Administration's  proposals  with 
the  rhetor  :  of  Its  February  16,  1973  message 
to  the  Coifgress  on  environment: 

there  are  no  local  or  state 
to  the  problems  of  our  environ- 
ment, the  federal  government  must  play  an 
active.  po(  Itlve  role.  We  can  and  will  set 
hve  can  and  will  exercise  leader- 
ship. And  ^  e  will  provide  encouragement  and 
incentives  or  others  to  help  with  the  Job.' 

There  ai  e  many  other  examples  of  the 
abandonm(  nt  of  federal  responsibility  that 
we  could  b  ing  to  the  attention  of  this  com- 
mittee, bui ,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  will 
mention  <  nly  two  of  grave  concern  to 
workers. 

The  AFIlCIO  and  two  of  Its  atmiates  had 
to  go  to  CO  irt  to  block  the  abandonment  of 
the  Occupa  ;lonal  Safety  and  Health  enforce- 
ment prog  am  to  the  states.  While  we  are 
pleased  tha  Secretary  Brennan  has  rescinded 
re  went  to  court  to  block,  this 
mpUfies  the  vigilance  necessary 
%ard-won  legislative  gains 
More  thak  3V4  years  ago,  the  President,  in 
hla  Unem{  loyment  Insurance  Message  to 
Congress,  u  ged  the  states  to  establish  a  state 
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maxlmiim  weekly  benefit  of  two-thirds  of  the 
average  weekly  wage  in  the  state.  He  called 
upon  the  states  to  act  within  two  years  to 
avert  the  need  for  federal  action.  But,  with 
a  handful  of  exceptions,  the  Administration 
request  to  the  states  to  raise  benefits  to  a 
decent  level  has  been  shamefully  ignored. 
And  the  President  has  yet  to  ask  for  the 
federal  action  he  threatened. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  recog- 
nize that  the  rapid  growth,  during  the  1960's, 
in  the  number  of  federal  programs  to  help 
meet  the  nation's  public  Investment  needs 
inevitably  created  some  administrative  ineffi- 
ciencies and  overlapping  grants.  However, 
this  situation  does  not  Justify  a  dismantling 
of  essential  programs  or  an  abdication  of 
the  federal  government's  key  role  In  the 
development,  financing  and  guiding  of  pub- 
lic Investments  that  are  essential  to  the 
nation's  well-being. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  long  advocated  simpli- 
fication of  the  large  niunber  of  federal  grants 
which  requires  consolidation  of  many  over- 
lapping grants,  without  undermining  their 
purpose,  goals  and  standards.  Proposals  to 
dismantle  the  system  of  federal  grants-in-aid 
to  the  states  and  local  governments  for  8i>e- 
ciflc  high-priority  programs  should  be  re- 
jected— as  should  proposals  to  supplant  the 
expansion  of  such  programs  with  under- 
funded revenue-sharing  measures  that  lack 
clearly  specified  program  purposes  and  fed- 
eral standards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Administration's  pro- 
posals would  substitute  concern  for  the  cor- 
porate ledger  sheet  for  the  helping  hand  of 
government  to  people  in  need.  These  pro- 
posals constitute  major  surgery  to  remove 
compassion  and  heart  from  government  along 
with  the  cancer  of  waste. 

It  is  a  blatant  attempt  to  reorder  national 
priorities  in  reverse.  And  we  want  no  part  of 
It. 

The  system  of  categorical  grants  to  meet 
specific  problems  gave  a  voice  to  many  Amer- 
icans who  had  long  been  deprived  of  a  voice 
because  they  are  weak.  It  gave  national  pri- 
ority to  their  problems  and  hope  to  their 
everyday  lives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  who  speaks  for  those  too 
weak  to  speak  for  themselves?  The  answer 
must  be  the  Congress. 

We  implore  the  Congress  not  to  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  pleas  of  those  who  ask  only  for 
hope  from  their  government — those  who  seek 
nothing  more  than  a  government  that  Is  as 
responsive  to  their  needs  as  it  is  to  the  strong 
and  the  comfortable. 

The  strength  of  a  chain  Is  In  its  weakest 
link.  The  strength  of  a  country  Is  in  what  It 
does  for  the  weakest  of  Its  citizens.  We  agree 
with  Franklin  Roosevelt  when  he  said  in  his 
second  Inaugural  address:  "The  test  of  our 
progress  Is  not  whether  we  add  more  to  the 
abundance  of  those  who  have  much;  it  is 
whether  we  provide  enough  for  those  who 
have  too  little." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  want  America,  to  be 
strong  and  compassionate  and  full  of  hope  for 
all  its  people.  And  only  the  Congress  can  as- 
sure that  kind  of  America. 

Statkmknt     or     the     Honorable     Sargent 
SHRrvER.  Before  the  Senate  Subcommittek 
ON  Intergovernicental  Relations 
I  am  sorry  to  be  here. 
I  believe  it  is  a  sad  day  for  America  when 
some  of  the  most  promising  and  compassion- 
ate  initiatives  of  our  time  are  threatened 
with  destruction. 

I  would  have  come  sooner,  and  I  am  grate- 
ful to  Senator  Muskle  for  Inviting  me  to  be 
among  the  early  witnesses  at  these  hearings. 
But  I  did  not  want  to  come  charging  out  as 
a  protector  of  my  own  handiwork.  First,  I 
wanted  to  hear  the  reaction  of  public  officials 
who  have  lived  with  the  social  legislation  of 
the  1960s — Governors  like  Jimmy  Carter  and 
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Mayors  like  Joe  Alloto.  I  also  wanted  to  think 
about  what  I  could  add  to  what  others  covUd 
say.  Walter  Heller  is  more  expert  on  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  Administration's  cutbacks; 
Moon  Landrieu  is  more  expert  on  their  im- 
pact in  the  cities. 

What  I  think  I  can  contribute  Is  my  ex- 
perience with  the  War  on  Poverty,  which  has 
become  a  favorite  whipping  boy  of  the  White 
House.  It  Is  cited  constantly  as  an  example 
of  government  failure  and  a  cause  for  cut- 
backs. I  think  it  is  now  time  for  a  reply. 

From  the  beginning,  I  hoped  to  see  the 
Poverty  Program  ended— but  only  after  the 
program  ended  poverty.  Instead,  while  the 
Administration  proclaims  peace  with  honor 
in  a  war  In  Vietnam  that  was  wrong,  it 
prepares  defeat  with  dishonor  in  a  war  on 
poverty  that  is  right.  And  how  ironic  It  is 
that  our  leaders  are  now  so  willing  to  aid 
a  country  that  was  our  enemy  until  a  month 
ago,  but  so  unwilling  to  lift  the  burden  of 
deprivation  from  our  own  citizens. 

The  Poverty  Program  has  not  been  perfect. 
There  have  been  mistakes  and  misdirections. 
But  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
seen  far  fewer  scandals  than  the  Committee 
to  Re-Elect  the  President;  it  has  been  far 
more  efficient  than  the  Lockheed  Corpora- 
tion; It  has  brought  far  more  success  at  a 
lower  cost  than  our  $25  billion  Investment  In 
a  coUectlon  of  moon  rocks.  So,  I  do  not 
apologize  for  the  war  on  poverty;  I  ask  that 
we  fight  on  untU  we  win.  For  If  there  ever 
was  a  war  In  which  there  should  be  no  sub- 
stitute for  victory,  the  war  against  poverty 

IS  lb. 

That  victory  wUl  not  be  easy  but  it  is  not 
beyond  our  financial  reach.  Those  who  want 
to  accept  poverty  and  those  who  want  to 
abolish  It  cannot  be  divided  into  budget 
balancers  and  budget  breakers.  All  of  us 
want  to  hold  the  line  on  the  Federal  deficit; 
indeed,  the  Congress  has  cut  Executive 
spending  requests  by  $30  billion  in  the  last 
four  years.  The  big  spenders  in  Washington 
since  1969  have  not  been  "on  the  Hill".  The 
waste,  the  excesses,  and  the  deficits  have 
been  Executive  Department  accomplish- 
ments. If  Congress  had  not  restrained  the 
President,  our  country's  financial  condition 
would  be  even  worse  than  it  Is. 

And  the  real  Issue  now  Is  how  we  should 
spend  what  we  have,  and  how  we  can  raise 
what  we  need.  Within  a  budget  ceiling  even 
lower  than  the  President's,  the  Congress  can 
find  additional  resources  to  combat  poverty 
by  cutting  wasteful  spending  on  defense. 
And  without  increasing  taxes  on  most 
Americans,  we  can  raise  additional  revenues 
from  the  few  Americans  and  the  many  cor- 
porations who  are  not  now  paying  their  fair 
share. 

So  the  choice  Is  not  between  Inflation  and 
fighting  poverty.  We  can  have  both  a  realistic 
budget  and  responsible  priorities.  We  can 
save  the  $1.76  bUllon  the  Administration 
Intends  to  spend  on  the  Trident  submarine 
next  year — which  is  almost  what  a  year  of 
OEr  costs  at  its  height.  We  can  raise  $15 
bUUon  a  year  with  the  Muskle  tax  reform 
bill — which  is  more  than  OEO  has  cost  in 
ten  years.  The  true  choice  Is  between  waste 
and  special  favors  for  some,  and  Justice 
for  all. 

But  the  fact  that  we  can  afford  to  act  does 
not  mean  that  every  action  is  right.  Of  each 
program  and  proposal,  we  must  also  ask: 
WUl  it  work?  I  asked  myself  that  question 
over  and  over  during  my  time  at  OEO.  And 
I  have  asked  it  again  during  this  time  when 
OEO  stands  at  the  edge  of  extinction. 

To  give  a  fair  and  sensible  answer  we  must 
do  these  things : 

We  must  set  the  record  of  the  Poverty 
Program  straight. 

We  must  set  the  rhetoric  of  poverty 
straight. 

And  we  must  set  the  problem  of  poverty 
straight. 
First,  let's  set  the  record  straight. 
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Ixhls  Is  not  easy — for  the 
is^not  only  trying  to  distort  that 
de^roy  It. 

T'We.now  know  that   the   Acting 
oj(  OEO  has  suppressed  a  report 
trig  that  Community  Action 
t^>e  country  have  raised  $1.3 
P!i>or.  more  than  half  of  It  from 
F^eral  Government.  Apparently 
c4ss   must   be   hidden   because 
accord  with  the  official  line 
b^n  a  failure. 

.And  Just  last  week,  in 
testimony,  I  learned  how  far  the 
t^n  Is  willing  to  go.  I  asked  to 
a'm  In  which  the  Reverend 
praised   the   war   on    poverty 
n^glme  at  OEO  replied  that  all  15( 
been  discarded;   I  suppose  the  o 
wifts  that  they  did  not  put  It  In 
Pbrtunately.  I  managed  to  locat^ 
ajprlnt  that  somehow  survived 
A)use  so  afraid  to  let  the 
kpow  that  Dr.  Graham  has  said 
have  a  moral  and  spiritual 
help  those  who  really  are  In  need 
the  acton  of  government  and 
r«ason  why  I  have  supported  the 
poverty  program." 

Why  was  Dr.  Graham 
eficlent.    IneH'ectlve    program 
hkven   for  hordes  of  shiftless 
BJbrause  that  was  not  what  OEC 
eicept  In  the  propaganda  and 
oj  this  Administration. 
,     '"n-.e  war  on  poverty  was 
ajter   men    In   power   learned    a 

f^       ppwerless    Amer.cans    had    live* 

y^ars — there  was  deep  and  wldesj* 
vatlon  In  every  part  of  the  nation 
a'  fifth   of   our  whole   populatlor 
I^nnedy    read    "The    Other 
niany  other  books  analyzing 
tie  extent  of  poverty  in  our 
aid  he  commissioned  Walter 
mlt   Gordon   to   research   the 
propose  some  solutions  for  his 
After   his    tragic    death.    President 
deteronlned  to  pursue  the  inltlatl 
Kennedy  had  started.  He  called 
wsr  against  poverty  In  his  first 
Union  message  and  he  asked 
the  Task  Force  that  was  assignee 
the  program. 

Nobody  on  that  task  force 
the  preconception  that  the  only 
poverty  was  to  give  away  hard 
payers'  money  to  the  poor 
to  open  opportunities  to  them 
provision  of  help  from  the 
chance  for  self-help.  We 
come  maintenance  was  Important ; 
early  stages,  with  a  budgetary 
•500  million,  we  emphasized 
^.  And  nobody   on   the   Task 
that  .  the      Federal      governmenjt 
be  the  only  force  In  this  r.ew 
H^hat  we  developed  was  a 
poverty,  a  Joint  effort  by 
groups  at  the  local  level,  and 
pr\se  of  every  size. 

'It- Is  a  fact — not  merely  a 
hope  or  belief — that  In  the 
We  oOade  giant  advances  in  the 
•  private  sector  and  the 

and  local  government.  President 
talk  about  the  big  Federal 
grew  "fat"  on  poverty:  but  the 
had  the  fewest  bureaucrats  pej 
dollars  spent  of  any  Federal 
^ry — except  for  Social  Security 
til,  is  primarily  a  check-writing 
e6urse.  we  needed  a  central 
w&r  on  poverty,  and  we  had 
with    Federal    employees.    But 
waging  this  war  were  local  schoo 
YMCA  groups  and  private 
Qniona  and  local   governments 
lilzatious  and  the  poor  themselves 
I  For  example,  the  Community 
tram  was  run  and  staffed  by 
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Adnklnlstratlon  Introduced  them  to  the  word  of  work  and 
record,  but  opened  to  them  a  chance  for  a  career.  Last 
year,  in  New  York  City,  6000  of  them,  em- 
ployed in  26  community  corporations  and 
their  delegate  agencies,  brought  help  to 
843,000  deprived  citizens  in  the  areas  of 
housing,  health,  education  and  drug  addic- 
tion. 

We  also  called  on  corporations  to  lend  a 
hand — and  they  responded  enthusiastically. 

When  we  first  suggested  contracting  our 
Job  Corps  centers  out  to  private  Industry,  we 
were  criticized,  even  laughed  at.  But  we  did 
persuade  Westlnghouse  and  Litton.  General 
Electric  and  I.T.T.  to  take  on  that  respon- 
sibility as  well  as  trade  unions  and  fraterni- 
ties like  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha.  And  the  State 
of  Texas  helped  create  a  special  organization 
to  run  a  large  Job  Corps  Center  when  John 
Connolly  was  Governor. 

Overall,  we  sought  to  enlist,  and  we  did 
enlist,  literally  thousands  of  private  and  lo- 
cal public  bodies  to  initiate,  operate,  or  eval- 
uate the  many  programs  that  were  devel- 
oped by  OEO.  But  we  never  abandoned  basic 
Federal  responsibility  for  the  integrity  and 
effectiveness  of  such  programs.  We  devel- 
oped an  Office  of  Inspection  that  made  people 
mEui  at  times — but  I  was  determined  to  see 
that  those  who  agreed  to  participate  in  our 
OEO  programs  would  adhere  to  the  purposes 
of  the  program  and  carry  them  out  hon- 
estly and  effectively. 

Let  me  Illustrate  all  of  this  by  recalling 
the  first  days  of  Head  Start.  It  was  not  un- 
til January  of  1965  that  we  decided  to 
launch  Head  Start.  We  had  received  advice 
from  the  country's  leading  educators,  child 
specialists,  psychologists,  and  health  experts. 
We  thought  we  would  try  to  enroll  as  many 
as  25.000  children  during  the  first  summer, 
even  though  many  experts  said  we  could  not 
reach  more  than  5,000.  I  decided  to  risk 
$10,000,000  on  the  experiment.  But  as  the 
demand  grew — as  tens  of  thousands  of  Vol- 
unteers came  forward — as  the  churches, 
schools,  unions,  and  child  care  agencies  of- 
fered their  buildings  and  people  and  ener- 
gy, we  enlarged  the  budget  again  and  again 
until  Head  Start  had  actually  enrolled  more 
than  half  a  million  boys  and  girls. 

How  did  we  manage  that?  Not  by  hiring 
ten  thousand  Federal  civil  servants.  It  hap- 
pened because  our  appeal  to  the  country  was 
picked  up  by  private  citizens  In  over  2000 
different  communities.  Each  of  these  com- 
munities developed  Its  own  program  based 
upon  Federal  guidelines,  and  by  the  end  of 
that  summer  the  500.000  students  had  the 
benefit  not  only  of  pre-school  classes,  but  of 
a  complete  health  check-up.  hot  meals,  and 
a  feeling  that  p>eople  cared. 

And  in  OEO.  for  the  first  time  in  our  his- 
tory, we  created  a  body  to  assure  regular, 
continuing  liaison  with  the  nation's  public 
officials.  To  be  sure  that  our  programs  were 
administered  In  accordance  with  the  inter- 
ests and  the  needs  of  our  states  and  local 
communities,  we  brought  together — with  the 
co-operation  of  the  several  national  organiza- 
tions that  operate  in  this  field — representa- 
tive governors,  mayors,  county  officials,  and 
city  managers.  They  came  from  both  politi- 
cal parties  and  Independents,  and  they  came 
from  every  part  of  the  country.  We  not  only 
preached  co-OF>eration  with  states  and  cities. 
We  practiced  it.  And  it  paid  off — not  only  in 
terms  of  better  programs — but  in  terms  of 
support.  Thus,  after  a  year  of  suspicion  and 
even  rejection  of  the  concept  of  conununlty 
action,  the  mayors  across  the  nation  be- 
came its  ardent  champions. 

In  short,  OEO  was  not  more  of  the  same 
old  Federal  approach,  but  the  first  expres- 
sion of  a  new  federalism.  We,  in  fact,  called 
the  poverty  program  "creative  federalism" 
and  Republican  mayors,  businessmen,  civic 
leaders  and  others  participated  In  our  work. 
Action  Pro-  OEO  put  money  and  power  in  the  bands  of 
;he  poor.  It     the  people  who  had  problems.  It  mobilized 
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states  and  cities  and  private  citizens  and 
the  private  sector;  it  gave  them  the  tools  so 
they  could  do  the  work. 

And  OEO  was  both  efficient  and  experi- 
mental. It  was  the  first  Federal  agency  out- 
side the  Defense  Department  to  adopt  Pro- 
gramming, Planning,  and  Budgeting  Sys- 
tems. And  it  was  the  only  agency  specifically 
charged  with  devising  innovative  solutions 
to  the  most  difficult  problems  of  poverty. 

President  Nixon  said  in  1969  that  OEO  has 
been  at  the  "cutting  edge"  of  our  efforts  to 
achieve  "the  goal  of  full  economic  opportu- 
nity for  every  American."  He  said  OEO  has 
been  "one  of  the  most  creative  and  produc- 
tive offices  in  the  government".  I  share  this 
earlier  incarnation  of  the  President's  Judge- 
ment. It  is  supported  by  a  truly  remarkable 
record  of  fiexibllity  and  creativity  in  the  pov- 
erty program: 

OEO  was  the  first  government  agency  to 
bring  and  win  lawsuits  charging  that  the 
national  program  of  welfare  assistance  was 
based  on  rules  and  regulations  which  were 
illegal  and  sometimes  unconstitutional  be- 
cause they  arbitrarily  denied  benefits  to  mil- 
lions of  eligible  recipients  of  the  welfare 
system.  Can  you  Imagine  HEW  or  any  other 
established  government  department  sponsor- 
ing such  litigation  against  Itself? 

OEO  was  the  first  to  reveal  and  prove  that 
the  poor  want  to  work  and  that  they  do 
good  work,  provided  they  are  given  Jobs 
where  they  can  learn  and  show  their  skills. 
In  other  words,  OEO  proved  that  the  poor 
are  not  lazy,  shiftless  free-loaders. 

OEO  sponsored  what  has  been  called  "the 
most  creative  program  of  research  and  eval- 
uation on  basic  policy  issues  affecting  the 
poor  ever  undertaken  in  our  nation's  his- 
tory." There  are  many  examples  of  this  OEO 
research,  but  among  them  are: 

The  New  Jersey  urban  and  rural  experi- 
ments on  Income  maintenance  to  test  wel- 
fare and  work  incentives  were  the  first  of 
their  kind  in  America. 

Experiments  In  performance  contracting 
and  vouchers  to  determine  if  there  are  In- 
centive systems  for  encouraging  better  edu- 
cation for  the  poor  were  also  the  first  of 
their  kind. 

In  Mississippi,  a  farm  cooperative  was 
sponsored  to  deal  from  the  ground  up  with 
the  causes  of  the  most  visible  and  pressing 
form  of  American  poverty. 

OEO  was  the  first  agency  of  the  national 
government  to  recognize  that  the  central 
health  question  of  our  times  Is  a  question 
of  delivering  health  services  to  the  people, 
especially  to  the  poor.  And  based  on  this 
Insight.  OEO  Inaugurated  the  first  nation- 
wide system  of  neighborhood  comprehensive 
health  care  centers,  operated  by  prestigious 
medical  schools  but  utUlzlng  the  poor  them- 
selves In  para-medical  Jobs. 

OEO  was  the  first  to  inaugurate  nation- 
wide child  development  centers — the  Head 
Start  and  Parent  and  Child  Center  programs. 

OEO  was  the  first  to  return  power  to  the 
American  Indians  o'er  their  own  educa- 
tion, over  their  own  lands  and  their  own 
laws. 

OEO  was  the  first  to  turn  high-school 
dropouts  Into  successful  college  students  and 
in  the  process  reveal  the  artificiality  of  many 
college  admission  procedures  and  standards. 

These  efforts  were  uniquely  non-bureau- 
cratic. They  represented  a  commitment 
which  could  not  have  been  made  by  the 
EScecutlve  bureaucracies.  And  at  least  ini- 
tially, they  represented  the  commitment  of 
the  President  himself  through  his  Executive 
Office  to  the  elimination  of  poverty.  OEO  was 
the  voice  of  the  poor  and  the  conscience  of 
the  nation  In  the  heart  of  the  White  House. 

■yet  now  It  Is  the  White  House  which 
seeks  to  discredit  and  dismantle  OEO  and. 
directly  or  Indirectly,  to  destroy  some  of 
our  most  promising  programs  against  poverty. 
Administration  officials  say  that  it  cannot  be 
demonstrated  that  OEO  bad  a  measureable 
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impact  o  1  the  economic  status  of  the  de- 
prived. Ai  ,d,  of  course,  that  is  partially  true — 
in  the  se:  ise  that  social  science  simply  lacks 
the  tools  to  make  the  meastirement.  More- 
over, we  (  o  know  that  the  number  of  people 
in  poverl  i  declined  by  fourteen  and  a  half 
million  Mtween  1960  and  1968  while  the 
number  ins  increased  in  1970,  1971  and  1972. 
This  Adrolnlstration  has  the  iinique  distinc- 
tion of  b<  Ing  the  first  to  Increase  poverty  in 
America  i  ince  Herbert  Hoover. 

I  am  ol  :en  asked :  Why  has  the  war  against 
poverty  i  ot  brought  us  within  sight  of  a 
victory  a  ;alnst  poverty?  My  answer  is:  Not 
becaijBe  i  'e  have  been  defeated,  but  because 
we  hjtve  retreated.  The  problem  with  the 
poverty  i  rogram  is  not  a  maximum  feasible 
misuadei  itandlng,  but  a  minimum  financial 
effort.  W  thin  two  years  of  the  program's 
start,  the  danger  signals  were  already  visible. 

In  196( .  OEO  submitted  a  National  Anti- 
Poverty  1  'Ian  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Today,  I  am  making  that  plan  available  to 
this  Com  nittee  and  the  public  for  the  first 
time  beci  use  it,  more  than  anything  else,  ex- 
plains wl  ,y  OEO  has  not  achieved  Its  ulti- 
mate goa  .  In  a  sense,  this  document  could 
be  descri  >ed  as  the  Pentagon  Pa{>ers  of  the 
Poverty  ''  ?ar.  It  reveals  that  the  highest  of- 
ficials of  the  Poverty  Program  believed  that 
"a  real  st  irt  on  ending  poverty  In  the  United 
States"  I  >qulred  Increased  expenditures  of 
$21  blllio  I  in  fiscal  1972  over  the  fiscal  1966 
figure — w  lich  was  less  than  the  cost  of  one 
yeas  oC  wi  r  in  Vietnam.  We  warned  the  White 
Hous«:  ")  I  cannot  honestly  be  said  that  cur- 
rent func  Ing  levels  have  provided  more  than 
the  neces  lary  conditions  for  a  beginning." 

And  so  we  propoeed  new  and  far-reaching 
initiative  in  employment.  Individual  Im- 
provemen ;,  community  support,  and  basic 
poverty  r(  search.  We  proposed  a  negative  in- 
come tax  to  be  phased  in  over  a  ten-year 
period—"  I  basic  income  guarantee  which 
would  rei  »ove  all  Americans  from  poverty." 
This  plan  also  included  work  Incentives  and 
opportun:  Jy  programs  to  assure  that  those 
who  coul  1  provide  for  themselves  would  do 
so. 

In  I86(  I  was  critized  for  saying  that  we 
could  eli  Dinate  poverty  by  1976.  the  two 
hundredt  i  year  of  our  nation's  life.  I  still 
believe  taat  at  the  very  least  we  could  have 
come  dole.  The  National  Anti-Poverty  Plan 
gave  us  a  way,  but  Instead  the  best  hopes  of 
the  povetty  program  became  casualties  of  a 
foreign  ionfiict  more  than  ten  thousand 
miles  frc  m  our  shore.  We  have  never  waged 
a  war  a  jalnst  poverty  comparable  to  the 
wars  we  1  ave  waged  against  people. 

There  ire  those  who  blame  OEO  for  al- 
ledgadly  "shovelling  money  at  problems." 
But  the  truth  Is  that  in  America  we  have 
tried  e\  try  solution  for  poverty  except 
monty.  '  l?e  had  a  structure  and  a  strategy, 
but  not  enough  support.  The  remarkable 
thing  is  not  how  little  OEO  has  done,  but 
how  mu<  ti  it  hais  done  with  the  little  it  had. 

Indeed  the  achievements  of  OEO  seem  to 
have  bei  ome  a  cause  for  its  destruction 
rather  tl  an  a  reason  for  its  preservation. 

The  Ci  mmunity  Action  Program  has  not 
only  rals  id  $1.3  billion  on  Its  own;  it  has 
also  raise  1  the  (tolitlcal  consciousness  of  de- 
prived A  nerlcans.  It  has  enabled  them  to 
organize  in  their  own  neighborhood  and  to 
secure  th  ilr  own  rights  and  progress.  Some- 
how, thl  I  Administration  seems  to  think 
It  is  a  si  1  because  it  bypasses  elected  local 
authorlti  s.  But  local  officials  are  an  integral 
part  of  '  be  program;  and  In  everv'  recent 
year,  the  Conference  of  Mayors  and  League 
of  Cities  tias  voted  in  favor  of  CAP.  That  Is 
not  ttir]  rising.  Across  the  nation.  CAP 
agencies  je  the  glue  of  the  anti-poverty  ef- 
fort. The  '  apply  for  the  grants  and  admin- 
ister the  trograms.  Hard-pressed  Mayors  lack 
the  mon(  y  to  replace  CAP,  but  do  not  want 
to  loee  1  le  programs  or  benefits  It  brings. 
Tet,  tn  c  (fiance  of  the  will  of  the  Congress 
and  the  \  Isbes  of  the  cities,  the  White  House 


has  set  a  June  30  execution  date  for  Com- 
munity Action. 

The  story  is  much  the  same  with  Legal 
Services.  In  the  Administration's  eyes,  its 
success  is  Its  fault;  it  Is  seen  as  subversive 
because  it  has  enabled  the  poor  to  enforce 
their  rights  through  the  Judicial  system.  But 
what  is  really  subversive  of  American  liberty 
is  the  attempt  to  restrict  the  rights  of  the 
poor  by  keeping  them  Ignorant  and  keeping 
them  from  the  legal  protections  that  have 
been  won  for  them  by  Legal  Services.  No 
other  government  In  history  had  the  sense  of 
Justice  to  finance  actions  against  itself  in 
the  name  of  Justice.  Can  ainyone  imagine 
Brezhnev  financing  Solyhenitsyn's  lawyer? 
Yet  our  Government  has  had  the  courage  of 
its  convictions — at  least  until  now — and  has 
put  the  cause  of  Justice  for  the  poor  above 
the  protection  of  petty  tyrants  in  their  of- 
fices. I  cannot  imagine  how  this  government 
can  plot  a  retreat  from  the  principle  that  all 
citizens  exist  under  law  by  planning  to  make 
legal  services  subservient  to  political  author- 
ity. 

Finally,  the  White  House  is  completing  the 
process  of  dismantling  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  by  dispersing  its  siirvlving  ele- 
ments to  other  agencies.  The  greatest  strength 
of  OEO  was  its  unity — its  ability  to  speak  and 
fight  for  the  poor  In  the  highest  councils  of 
government.  Apparently,  the  Administration 
regards  that  as  a  weakness.  It  prefers  to  see 
the  war  on  poverty  fragmented  to  lower 
levels  In  vast  Federal  departments  where  it 
caui  be  neglected  because  Its  access  and  au- 
thority are  gone.  But  this  will  achieve  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  of  what  the  Administra- 
tion says  it  intends:  It  will  beauracratize  a 
program  that  has  been  remarkably  free  of 
stlfilng  bureaucracy.  No  longer  will  the  effort 
against  poverty  attract  the  kind  of  talent  at 
the  top  levels  that  OEO  once  did;  the  best 
people  simply  will  not  work  at  the  bottom 
level  of  government  priorities  suid  power. 

The  Administration  claims  that  OEO  has 
been  a  godsend,  but  only  for  overpaid 
bureaucrats.  The  truth  Is  that,  as  I  have 
noted  before,  its  officials  were  few  in  num- 
ber— and  they  were  superior  in  quaJity.  Most 
of  them  gave  up  secure  and  Important  posi- 
tions to  Join  the  program.  Let  me  name  just 
a  few  of  them : 

Glenn  Olds,  who  headed  the  task  force  on 
VTSTA,  came  from  the  Presidency  of  Spring- 
field College  and  Is  now  the  President  of 
Kent  State  University. 

Verne  Alden  came  from  the  Presidency  of 
Ohio  University  to  lead  the  task  force  on  the 
Job  Corps;  he  is  now  President  of  the  multi- 
billion  dollar  Boston  Company. 

Otis  Singletary,  who  was  Director  of  the 
Job  Corps,  came  from  the  President's  office 
at  the  University  of  Texas  and  is  now  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Kentucky. 

Ted  Berry,  who  ran  Community  Action, 
gave  up  a  successful  private  law  practice  and 
Is  now  Mayor  of  Cincinnati. 

Clinton  Bamberger  who  left  law  practice  to 
be  the  first  director  of  Legal  Services  Is  now 
Dean  of  Catholic  University's  School  of  Law. 

Dr.  Julius  Richmond  left  the  Deanshlp  of 
Syracuse  Medical  School  to  direct  Head  Start; 
he  Is  now  Professor  of  Child  Psychiatry  at 
Harvard  University. 

Dr.  Joseph  Kershaw  resigned  as  Provost  of 
Williams  College  to  inaugurate  OEO's  budget- 
ing and  evaluation  office. 

And  the  list  could  go  on  and  on.  It  could 
Include  a  Republican  Attorney  General  of 
Pennsylvania  who  came  to  Washington  to 
head  up  Legal  Services  In  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration and  quit  In  disgust  when  bis  efforts 
were  subverted  frcxn  on  high.  Does  the  Ad- 
ministration seriously  believe  that  it  can  at- 
tract officials  of  this  caliber  to  poverty  pro- 
grams that  have  been  consigned  to  the  bu- 
reaucratic maze. 

Of  course,  this  may  be  precisely  what  the 
White  House  wants.  Since  taking  office,  this 
Administration  has  taken  a  whole  series  of 


steps  that  have  gravely  weakened  and  under- 
mined our  efforts  to  end  poverty.  In  1969. 
for  example,  59  Job  Corps  Centers  were 
closed,  turning  17,500  corpsman  out  on  the 
streets.  In  1970,  VISTA  Volunteers  were  sub- 
jected to  harsh  guidelines  on  their  activities, 
and  community  action  was  restricted  and 
cut  back.  Now  the  Administration  says  It 
wants  to  reorganize  OEO.  I  suspect  that  what 
they  really  want  Is  to  reorganize  poverty  pro- 
grams out  of  existence. 

But  the  White  House  has  another  answer. 
They  call  it  the  "New  Federalism,"  and  they 
tell  us  that  what  Washington  gives  up,  the 
new  States  and  localities  can  pick  up.  But 
there  is  a  vast  distance  between  this  rhetoric 
and  the  reality  of  Administration  plans. 

Bo  let's  set  the  rhetoric  straight. 

This  year,  the  White  House  seeks  to  cut 
domestic  programs  by  $10  billion,  while  the 
only  replacement  it  offers  is  $6.9  bUllon  In 
special  revenue  sharing.  And  while  most 
grants-in-aid  exp)erience  normal  growth  In 
each  year,  special  revenue  sharing  will  remain 
the  same  for  five  years.  How  are  the  states 
and  cities  supposed  to  make  up  the  differ- 
ence? 

At  the  same  time,  the  Federal  programs 
have  been  cut  back  so  abruptly  that  other 
levels  of  government  have  not  had  the  time 
to  replace  them,  even  If  they  could.  How  Is 
a  county  operating  on  a  calendar  year  budget 
supposed  to  fund  a  CAP  agency  after  federal 
financing  lapses  on  June  307 

The  Nixon  Administration  is  playing  a 
shell  game  with  the  country.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  says  that  it  is  merely  shifting  re- 
sponsibility to  those  who  are  closest  to  the 
people;  it  will  give  them  the  money  and  they 
can  decide  how  to  spend  It.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  President  says  that  the  recent 
round  of  budget  cuts  will  "save  $11  billion 
in  this  fiscal  year,  $19  billion  next  fiscal  year, 
and  $24  billion  the  year  after." 

What  this  means  Is  that  the  states  and 
localities  will  have  to  make  up  for  Washing- 
ton's neglect  without  a  sufficient  increase  In 
revenue  from  Washington.  This  is  not  a  new 
federalism;  it  is  a  new  confederatlsm.  Under 
the  old  confederatlsm  of  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, which  was  the  nation's  first  and 
faUlng  form  of  government,  the  states  had 
the  power,  while  the  national  authority  was 
subordinate.  Under  the  new  confederatlsm, 
the  states  have  re^onslbillty,  but  not  re- 
sources, whUe  the  federal  government  stands 
aside.  How  different  this  is  from  the  creative 
federalism  of  OEO,  which  was  a  genuine  part- 
nership among  federal,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  people.  In  the  1960's,  we 
asked  Mayors  and  Governors  what  they 
thought  should  be  done,  and  they  partici- 
pated In  our  policy-making  on  a  regular 
systematic  basis.  In  the  1970's,  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration is  teUing  them  to  do  what  they 
cannot  afford  without  any  participation  Ui 
the  process  of  policy-making. 

The  true  federalism  holds  that  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  not  Just  of  the  several 
states;  and  that  they  have  a  right  to  certain 
minimum  standards  in  life  no  matter  where 
they  live.  The  new  confederatlsm  deter- 
mines their  fate  according  to  their  citizen- 
ship in  specific  states,  rather  than  their 
common  citizenship  In  the  nation. 

Now  I  am  aware  of  the  boasts  that  Fed- 
eral domestic  spending  has  increased  sub- 
stantially since  1969.  But  most  of  the  In- 
creases— particularly  in  Social  Security  and 
Medicare — came  automatically  or  against  the 
will  of  the  White  House.  So  to  those  who 
tout  the  progress  of  this  Administra- 
tion, I  say:  Name  one  new  Nixon  program 
for  the  poor  that  Is  on  the  statute  books 
today.  There  are  none. 

rk)deed.  this  is  the  first  Administration  In 
our  History  that  has  started  a  term  of  office 
with  a  summons  to  selfishness.  The  wealthy 
can  ask  wh^t  they  can  do  for  themselves — 
and  do  very  well.  It  Is  not  the  rich,  but  the 
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r«3t  of  the  pe<^Ie.   who  need   |overximent 
the  most. 

That  does  not  mean  that  otUy  a  few 
among  us  depend  upon  government.  The 
crudest  myth  of  our  times  Is  thut  only  the 
poor  draw  on  the  spirit  of  public  generoelty. 
■nie  truth  Is  that  there  are  fewl  self-made 
men.  in  this  country  or  this  Administration. 
Most  of  UB  have  been  subeldlKed  In  our 
education.  In  our  housing,  In  our  transpor- 
tation In  the  conduct  of  our  builness.  And 
even.  If  we  call  this  by  anothe^  name.  It 
la  st'ui  the  government,  our  gj>vemment, 
helping  us  to  succeed.  Millions  !of  middle- 
class  Americans  have  purchased  komes  with 
federal  loans  at  lower  Interest  rates  than 
they  would  have  paid  in  the  free  market — 
and  that.  too.  Is  welfare.  And  w4  even  give 
money  to  the  IneflUclent  and  the  l|»ellectlve — 
in  the  boardrooms  of  Lockheed  and  the 
Penn  Central.  It  111  becomes  tho^  who  live 
In  glasshouses  built  with  Peder^  subsidies 
t^  cast  stones  at  their  fellow  citizens  who 
are  poor  and  weak.  I 

]  Yet  perhaps  what  is  right  tnatters  to 
some  of  leaders  less  than  wha4  wUl  win. 
Perhaps,  like  the  dictator  who  qnce  asked: 
"How  many  divisions  does  the  P0pe  have?", 
ttey  are  asking  only:  "How  maiiy  votes  do 
tke  poor  have?"  I 

'  I  hope  this  Is  not  so,  for  there  is  a  decent 
ajid  different  path.  It  Is  the  path  back  to  the 
promise  of  America — that  each  njay  walk  In 
feeedom  and  pride,  earning  his  wa»  In  dignity 
Ifi  he  can.  and  living  to  decency  if' he  cannot. 

jSo  lefs  set  the  problem  of  poverty  straight. 

iTwenty  million  Americans  are  still  poor. 
14  fact,  poverty  In  1973  Is  even  more  intrac- 
table and  difficult  than  It  was  In  1 964.  In  the 
past  decade,  millions  of  the  more  productive 
ppor  have  been  able  to  escape  poverty  by 
finding  work  In  a  growing  economy.  But  the 
remaining  poor — the  1973  poor— are  people 
who  have  been  passed  over  by  prosperity, 
passed  by  In  social  programs,  and  pushed 
b»ck  Into  poverty  by  higher  unemployment. 
They  tend  to  be  less  able  to  copw  for  them- 
selves and  less  endowed  with  education  smd 
marketable  skills.  They  are  the  hard  core 
p>^r — and  tf  we  abandon  them,  they  are 
helpless. 

For  the  hard  core  poverty  of  1B73  Is  pre- 
dominantly composed  of  families  with  only 
one  parent  and  of  workers  with  llsablUtlee, 
health  Impairments,  and  a  hlstorjr  of  failure 
Tfa  the  labor  market.  What  Jobs  they  can  find 
seem  designed  only  to  foster  a  sense  of  hope- 
lessness. There  Is  little  or  no  training.  The 
work  is  performed  under  bad  conditions;  It 
Is  often  temporary  or  seasonal  lln  nature; 
aitd  there  are  few  if  any  chances  to  advance 
up  a  Job  ladder  or  to  be  promoted .  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  labor  market  attachment  of 
todays  poor  tends  to  be  weaker;  Job  changes 
a»e  high;  and  long  periods  of  idleness  are 
common,  especially  among  yoimgter  workers. 
The  hard  core  poor  also  confront  an  edu- 
cational system  which  by  and  large  falls  to 
■  lift  their  sights  and  develop  their  ability  to 
compete  successfully.  Moreover,  at  state  after 
state  Is  now  learning,  the  way  b;'  which  we 
finance  education  makes  the  wealth  of  a 
local  district  the  prime  determini  int  of  edu- 
cational quality.  Since  poor  families  live  in 
poor  districts,  those  who  need  ed'  icatlon  the 
most  receive  quality  education  tlie  least. 

Once  again,  the  list  of  problems  could  go 
on  and  on.  but  this  much  should  be  enough 
to  remind  us  that  the  crisis  Is  net  over;  the 
Job  Is  not  done.  And  It  Is  not  just  a  matter  of 
implementing  known  solutions;  In  many 
cases,  we  sure  not  certain  of  what  the  solu- 
tions are.  An  Immense  aanount  of  testing  smd 
experimenting  with  new  Ideas  la  before  us. 
As  i  have  noted,  such  Innc  vatlon  has 
been  a  major  task  of  OEO.  Obviously.  I  be- 
lieve It  and  OEO  should  contlnuK,  but  I  am 
afraid  we  may  be  too  late.  The  Congress 
cannbt  move  with  the  speed  of  i  President 
.  who  can  exercise  one  man  rule.  But  we  can 
give  Innovation  even  more  Impcrtance  twd 


priority.  In  a  new  non-polltlcal  agency.  In-  • 
dependent  of  the  established  bureaucracies, 
free  to  be  creative,  smd  unafraid  to  explore 
tuid    explain   every    cause    and   solution   of 
poverty. 

The  Congress  can  create  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Poverty  with  Its  Director  and  pol- 
icy-making cotincll  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Institute  would  conduct  research 
projects  In  areas  of  primary  concern — for  ex- 
ample, policies  to  Improve  the  functioning  of 
the  labor  market  for  low  skill  workers  Ih- 
cludlng  public  employment;  and  policies  of 
Income  supplementation,  including  wage  and 
earnings  subsidies,  caah  transfers,  and  In- 
kind  programs  such  as  food  stamps,  public 
housing,  and  health. 

The  Institute  would  also  be  charged  with 
implementing  the  promising  findings  of  this 
research — Including  the  wisdom  and  advice 
of  the  poor  tmd  the  young — Into  nationwide 
innovative  efforts.  When  these  programs 
prove  their  worth,  perhaps  after  two  or  three 
years,  they  can  be  transferred  to  operating 
agencies,  with  Congressional  approval,  to  re- 
place programs  which  do  not  work  as  well — 
a  rather  different  strategy  than  the  Presi- 
dent's practice  of  declaring  failures  tuid 
abolishing  programs  that  Congress  did  not 
even  know  were  In  trouble.  The  frontier  bat- 
tles in  the  war  on  poverty  miist  be  waged  by 
a  single,  visible,  adventurous  agency,  re- 
sponsive to  local  needs  and  responsible  to 
Congress   »s   well   as   to   the   White   House. 

But  even  if  this  proposal  could  not  pass, 
and  because,  even  If  It  did,  the  President 
could  refuse  the  necessary  minimum  co-op- 
eration to  establish  and  maintain  a  National 
Institute  of  Poverty,  Congress  should  take 
two  other  steps,  which  have  a  general  appli- 
cation to  federal  budgetary  policy,  as  well  as 
specific  application  to  poverty  policy. 

First,  the  Congress  should  establish  a  Con- 
gressional Office  of  Resetu-ch  and  Develop- 
ment. 

No  other  major  decision-making  Institu- 
tion In  our  society  operates  without  a  re- 
search and  development  comjjonent.  The  Leg- 
islative Brsmch  should  have  such  a  compo- 
nent, working  on  a  day  to  day  basis  to  de- 
velop new  Ideas  and  to  test  concepts  and 
proposals  that  may  be  Ignored,  slighted,  or 
suppressed  In  the  Executive  Branch.  The 
initiatives  taken  on  Capitol  HUl  should  not 
depend  on  the  decisions  and  priorities  of  De- 
partments under  Presidential  control.  If  Con- 
gress Is  to  take  Its  own  decisions  and  set  Its 
own  priorities  responsibly.  It  must  examine 
thoroughly  the  entire  range  of  options,  and 
that  requires  a  Congressional  Research  De- 
velopment Office.  Such  an  office,  for  example, 
could  conduct  the  projects  that  I  have  out- 
lined for  the  National  Institute  of  Poverty — 
If  there  Is  no  such  Institute,  or  If  It  Is  pre- 
vented from  achieving  Its  purposes  or  pervert- 
ed from  them. 

But  Congress  needs  more  than  Ideas  and 
the  capacity  to  test  them;  It  needs  sis  well 
the  ability  to  Implement  them. 

Secondly.  Congress  should  reorganize  the 
Office  of  General  Accounting  Into  the  Office 
of  General  Accounting,  Msmsigement,  and 
Budget. 

Today,  the  GAO  does  an  outstanding  Job 
of  monitoring  federal  expenditures — after  the 
t&ct.  An  expanded  OAO.  with  new  purposes 
and  powers,  could  provide  the  Congress  with 
expert  assistance  In  plsmning  federal  expendi- 
tures— before  they  are  passed.  As  we  have 
heard  often  In  recent  months.  Congress  has 
the  authority  to  act;  what  it  lacks  is  the 
means.  An  Office  of  General  Accounting, 
Management,  and  Budget  could  give  it  the 
means — alternative  budgets  based  on  alter- 
native estimates  of  needs,  costs  and  revenues.\ 

Planning  and  passing  an  alternative  budg-  ' 
et  would  be  harder  than  reviewing  a  Presl-  *■ 
dentlal  budget;  Just  as  creating  a  new  antl-  > 
poverty    program    would    be    hsuder    than 
destroying  the  old  one;  It  takes  no  architect 


to  tear  down  a  house.  But,  somehow,  in 
some  way,  the  focus  of  national  policy  must 
be  shifted  from  what  should  be  abolished 
to  what  should  be  done.  The  national 
agenda  must  be  restated,  debated,  and  ful- 
filled. President  NUon  seems  to  say:  "If  a 
solution  does  not  work,  let  ua  forget  the 
problem."  We  must  return  to  the  tradition 
of  Franklin  Roosevelt— and  if  a  solution 
falls  short,  let  us  improve  It. 

We  must  make  a  fundamental  choice  in 
this  country. 

We  can  choose  to  abandon  the  weak  to 
their  poverty,  driving  them  suad  those  who 
care  for  them  Into  the  streets  in  protest 
or  even  riot,  dividing  our  people  each  from 
each  by  suspicion  and  fear — all  in  the  name 
of  a  false  efficiency  and  a  fraudulent  econ- 
omy. 

Or  we  can  see  the  truth  and  seek  Jus- 
tice. We  can  see  that  our  country  cannot 
take  more  years  of  confrontation  and  keep 
freedom  for  sXl  the  years  of  our  lives.  We 
can  seek,  not  repression,  but  liberation  for 
all  our  people — a  liberation  of  the  mind 
from  the  prejudice  of  race  and  class,  a  lib- 
eration of  the  body  from  the  pain  of  pov- 
erty. 

The  clearest  moral  test  of  our  society  Is 
how  we  treat  the  poorest  among  us.  Here 
in  the  Congress,  that  test  must  now  be  met. 
In  your  hands  rests  the  final  success  or 
failure  of  the  work  we  set  ourselves  In  the 
1960s.  I  have  come  here  today  with  the 
hope  that  while  others  su-e  quitting  perhaps 
the  noblest  task  Americans  have  taken  up 
In  otir  time,  you  will  stay  on  the  Job. 


CONGRESS  MUST  ACT  TO  MAINTAIN 
SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
March  19  is  the  deadline  stipulated  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  for  public  comment  on  Its 
proposed  regulations  that  can  have  a 
disastrous  impact  on  social  services. 

These  federally  assisted  programs  have 
been  of  vital  importance  to  Important 
sectors  of  our  population: 

To  recently  employed  mothers,  who 
would  otherwise  still  be  on  welfare,  but 
who  now  need  decent  day  care  for  their 
children; 

To  elderly  persons  isolated  in  their 
homes  and  frequently  alBicted  with 
chronic  Illness; 

To  mentally  retarded  persons  who  can 
be  helped  to  achieve  the  mayimiinn  de- 
velopment of  their  capabilities; 

To  youth  who  would  otherwise  be  in- 
cluded in  the  rising  statistics  of  Juvenile 
delinquency;  and 

And  to  those  suffering  from  the  Illness 
of  alcoholism  or  drug  addiction,  and  who 
again  want  to  know  human  dignity  and 
lead  productive  lives. 

It  was  never  the  Intent  of  Congress 
that  the  greater  part  of  these  programs 
should  be  wiped  out,  leaving  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  children  and  adults 
without  hope.  But  that  wUl  be  precisely 
the  effect  if  these  regulations  are  imple- 
mented in  the  near  future. 

The  social  services  amendments  enact- 
ed by  Congress  last  year,  stipulated  a  $2.S 
billion  ceiling  that  was  carefully  chosen, 
because  It  would  permit  the  continued 
provision  of  most  of  these  vital  services. 
But  the  proposed  HEW  regulations  fly 
in  the  face  of  congressional  intent,  ac- 
complishing sweeping  cutbacks  through 
harsh  eligibility  restrictions,  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  use  of  private  contributions — 
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such  IS  those  provided  through  com- 
munltj^fund  ceunpaigns — as  well  as  in- 
kind  cpntrlbutlons  through  which  State 
and  Iqcal  programs  have  been  able  to 
meet  ftiatchlng  fund  requirements  to 
qualify  for  Federal  assistance,  and 
throu#i  Uie  removal  of  several  programs 
from  ttie  list  of  mandatory  services  to  be 
provided  by  a  State,  and  the  elimina- 
tion o:  Federal  support  for  optional  eerv- 
Ices  St  ch  as  legal  assistance. 

It  li  clear  that  once  again  the  Nixon 
admli^tratlon  intends  to  blatantly 
usurpithe  legislating  powers  of  Congress. 
Preliimlnary  estimates  by  the  States  Indi- 
cate taat  they  will  receive  some  $1  billion 
less  ujder  the  Nixon  administration's  re- 
vised social  services  program  than  they 
were  mtitled  to  receive  under  last  year's 
legislation.  In  Minnesota  alone,  the  new 
regulitions  would  cutover  $34  million  in 
serviqes  for  programs  afifecting  73,000 
children  and  adults. 

I  nid  it  inhumane  to  pr(^x>se  econo- 
miziii;  that  would  deny  child  day-care 
sarl^  to  over  60  percent  of  the  children 
of  l#w-income  families  in  Hennepin 
Comity,  Minn. 

I  dnd  it  cruel  to  cut  ofif  future  help  to 
youii  retarded  persons  who  have  been 
eaaUed  to  gain  an  education  and  learn 
an  anplo3mient  skill.  As  one  anguished 
nyjt  ler  wrote  me  recenliy: 

Tl  s  is  a  retreat  to  the  dark  ages !  These 
youi  g  adults  cannot  be  sent  home  to  vege- 
tate. Many  wUl  be  institutionalized  out  of 
nece  slty  which  will  be  a  bigger  burden  to 
the  I  axpayers,  and  detrimental  to  them.  All 
thes4  years  (of  progress  by  our  daughter  in 
educ  ktlon  and  In  work  experience)  csinnot 
possl  >ly  Just  go  down  the  drain ! 

Tl  e  Nixon  administration  sees  these 


new  regulations  as 
emphasis  to  services 
mov< 


giving    increased 
that  help  people 


toward  self-sufficiency  and  employ-V 
menL  The  hypocrisy  of  this  assertion  is 
Incn  dlble.  In  fact,  precisely  the  reverse 
woiip  be  the  case.  Thousands  of  people 
who  lave  been  enabled  by  social  services 
to  ol  tain  employment  and  begin  to  see 
dayl:  jht  in  providing  for  their  families, 
or  w  ko  have  known  a  measure  of  self- 
suffl(  ency  in  their  lives  in  receiving  help 
for  c  ironic  illness  or  assistance  in  ad- 
dress ng  the  demands  of  living  that  are 
place  1  upon  a  fixed  low  income  in  old  age, 
will  1  low  be  thrown  back  on  the  welfare 
rolls. 

In  a  statement  in  the  Senate  on  Feb- 
ruar;  15,  I  undertook  to  issue  an  early 
warn  ng  on  the  severe  impact  of  social 
servi  ses  cutbacks  on  the  basis  of  pre- 
llmiri  ary  reports  of  regulations  that  were 
issue  1  the  following  day  by  the  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Service.  I  was  sharply 
critic^  of  the  extensive  setback  in  both 
the  standards  and  the  avaUabUity  of 
child}day-care  services  that  would  result 
under  these  regressive  regulations. 

Sir  lultaneously,  I  joined  with  45  other 
Sena  o'^  in  addressing  a  letter  to  Secre- 
tary )f  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Caspi  r  Weinberger  that  strongly  pro- 
te6te(  these  reported  changes  in  social 
servi(  es  regulations  and  insisted  upon 
advai  ce  notice  of  these  revisions  being 
provided  to  the  Senate,  with  an  oppor- 
tunity provided  for  public  comment  and 
subse  luent  revision. 

Thf  Secretary    apparently    chose    to 


disregard  the  advice  and  concern  of  a 
major,  bipartisan  bloc  of  Senators,  for 
no  reply  to  this  letter  was  received  until 
today — and  the  Secretary's  letter  basi- 
cally restates  past  administration  argu- 
ments. 

Therefore,  it  was  clear  that  stronger 
acti(»i  by  the  legislative  branch  was  re- 
quired to  instruct  the  executive  branch 
that  its  sole  fimction  is  to  carry  out  the 
mandates  of  Congress  imder  statutory 
law. 

This  action  has  now  been  taken,  and 
I  have  been  pleased  to  join  with  Senator 
MoNDALE  In  the  introduction  of  legisla- 
tion, S.  1220,  to  limit  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  Impose  certain  additional  re- 
strictions upon  the  availability  and  use 
of  Federal  funds  for  social  services  as 
have  been  proposed  in  the  recent  regula- 
tions. 

Briefly,  this  blU  preserves  flve  essen- 
tial authorities  in  the  present  social 
services  program: 

First.  The  use  of  privately  contributed 
funds  and  inkind  contributions. 

Second.  Present  eligibility  standards, 
imder  which  social  services  may  be  pro- 
vided to  past  welfare  recipients  for  up 
to  2  years  and  to  families  who  otherwise 
would  clearly  need  public  assistance 
within  5  years — instead  of  cutting  back 
these  eligibility  periods  to  3  months  and 
to  6  months,  respectively. 

Third.  Presently  allowed  drug  and 
alcohol  treatment  programs,  and  educa- 
tion, training  services,  and  comprehen- 
sive services  for  children,  the  elderly, 
and  the  disabled. 

Fourth.  The  continued  application  of 
Federal  interagency  day  care  standards — 
rather  than  deleting  any  mention  of 
such  standards  regarding,  for  example, 
the  ratio  of  children  to  adult  staff  at 
child  care  centers. 

Fifth.  Reasonable  State  reporting  re- 
quirements— rather  than  requiring  re- 
ports every  3  months  wi  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  in  social  services. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  take  early 
action  on  this  vitally  important  legisla- 
tion. The  crucial  need  for  decisive  legis- 
lative action  has  been  clear  to  me  in  the 
heavy  mail  I  have  received  from  Minne- 
sota constituents  and  from  citizens 
across  the  Nation,  strongly  protesting 
the  absence  of  any  sense  of  social  re- 
sponsibility, compsission,  or  economic 
wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration in  proposing  these  new  regula- 
tions on  social  services. 

As  one  organization  in  Minnesota 
rightly  asked: 

What  is  the  cost  of  not  helping  retarded 
persons  who  are  released  from  our  hospitals 
to  obtain  emplosrment  skills? 

What  Is  the  cost  of  allowing  families  to 
break  up  without  having  marital  counsel- 
ing  and   other  services   available? 

What  Is  the  cost  of  Insufficient  day  care 
services  for  children   of  working   mothers? 

What  is  the  cost  of  failing  to  have  chore 
services  or  home  delivered  meals  available 
to  the  elderly?  Many  now  being  maintained 
In  their  own  home  will  need  nursing  home 
care. 

The  Nixon  administration  must  not  be 
permitted  to  continue  to  treat  such  ques- 
tions  with  silence.   The   Coalition   for 


Comprehensive  Child  Care,  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  has  stated  part  of  the  case  in 
the  sharpest  possible  terms,  with  respect 
to  the  impact  of  these  regulations  upon 
child  care : 

The  result  woxild  be  a  strict  "ghettolzlng" 
of  day  care  services  by  essentially  limiting 
service  to  current  AFDC  recipients.  .  .  .  The 
regulations  will  deal  a  crippling  blow  to 
quality  child  care  for  all  children,  but  will 
drastically  affect  those  already  served 
through  Title  IV-A  funds.  Parents  cur- 
rently in  work  or  training  will  have  to  find 
other,  perhaps  less  CMlequate,  child  care 
facilities — or  remove  themselves  from  work 
or  training.  ChUdren  referred  because  of 
their  special  needs  will  no  longer  have  those 
needs  met. 

Mr.  Gerald  A.  Bloedow,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Governor's  Citizens  Coim- 
cil  on  Aging,  State  of  Minnesota,  has 
written  me  to  express  his  deep  concern 
for  older  perscois  In  our  State  who  will 
not  be  eligible  for  services  luder  the 
proposed  new  social  services  regulations. 
He  cites  several  salient  facts:  40  per- 
cent of  the  older  people  in  Minnesota  are 
over  75  years  of  age — the  age  at  which, 
assets  have  dwindled  and  health  impEiir- 
ments  have  become  more  frequent;  and 
one-fourth  of  the  elderly  In  Minnesota 
Uve  in  households  with  incomes  less  than 
$2,000  per  year;  and,  among  other  pro- 
foundly disturbing  statistics  of  Illness 
among  the  elderly  in  our  State,  46  per- 
cent of  those  aged  65  to  69  have  chnmlc 
health  problems. 

Mr.  Bloedow  asks  the  harsh  question: 
"What  are  the  implications  of  these  facts 
in  light  of  the  new  regulations?"  And  he 
spells  out  the  answer  In  unmistakably 
clear  terms: 

Few  older  persons  will  qualify  (for  social 
services) .  The  regulations  track  a  path  lead- 
ing to  Institutional  placements  at  public 
expense  when  older  persons,  or  spouses,  will 
have  exhausted  their  assets,  physical  and 
fljianclal.  and  when  their  situations  will  have 
reached  crisis  proportions  because  of  unavail- 
ability of  supportive  services. 

There  is  Irony  in  the  fact  that  these  regu- 
lations run  counter  to  the  thrust  of  the 
Administration  and  to  the  .goals  expressed 
at  the  White  House  Conference:  "To  assist 
older  persons  to  live  independent,  meaningful 
and  dignified  lives  In  their  own  homes  or 
places  of  residence,  with  reduction  of  Isola- 
tion and  prevention  of  imtimely  or  unneces- 
sary institutionalization. 

We  were  enthusiastic  about  the  current 
State  Plan  for  Adult  Services  because  It 
would  have  offered  tremendous  opportunities 
to  Implement  the  go&l  of  maintaining  older 
persons  In  the  community.  The  proposed 
regulations  for  all  practlcsd  purposes  have 
shut  off  these  options. 

There  is  despair  and  anguish  in  letters 
such  as  this  one.  It  is  incumbent  upon 
Congress  to  answer  these  calls  for  help 
that  have  fallen  upon  deaf  ears  in  the 
Nixon  administration.  And  I  intend  to  do 
everything  possible  to  see  to  it  that  the 
corrective  actions  mandated  in  the  legis- 
laticm  now  pending  in  the  Senate  aro 
carried  through. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  excellent 
statement  by  representatives  of  the  Com- 
munity Health  and  Welfare  Coimcil,  in 
Minneapolis.  Minn.,  on  the  impact  of  the 
proposed  social  services  regulations,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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CoMMUNiTT  Health  and  W^f  ask 
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and 


cbaiiges 


chai  ige: 


or 
thit 


»bru  3t 


c&re 


be 


accommoda  tlons 


a-e 


Mr.  PHIUP  J.   RUTLEOCE, 

Ac^ng  Administrator,  Social 
j  tation   Service,    Department 

f  i  Education,  and  Welfare 

(Deax  Mr.  Rtttledge:  As  persoiis 
tffrtsted    In    the    propoeed     ' 
regiUatlons  for  funding  of  social 
tb^  President  and  the  Executive 
th«  Community  Health  and 
of  Hennepin  County  of  Mlnnesotf 
mebts  In  opposition  to  the 
poaed.  We  recognize  that  the 
Intended   as  part   of  an   effort 
prorvement    In    the    methods 
needed  social  services.  With 
we  have  no  disagreement,  but  we 
opposed  to  the  changes  in  the 
tbaft  will  bring  about  the  a 
tlob  or  curtailment  of  needed  social 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
prc^>osed  will  have  devastating 
In  te?lns  of  their  effect  on  many 
individuals    In   Minneapolis   an<i 
CoUnty.  There  Is  no  practical 
Stsite,    County,    City,    or    privately 
ftuj^   can    be   generated    In 
prdachlng   the   amounts   needed 
the  present  federal  funding  of 
grams. 

Prohibiting  the  use  of  donated 
th#  State's  (or  County's) 
In  claiming  federal  relmbursem^t 
strpy  the  healthy  partnership 
tb^t   has   developed   between 
and  voluntary  agencies  for  the 
rendition  of  services  aimed  at  self' 
an<l  self-support.  In  child  day 
60  per  cent  of  the  children  of 
families  In  our  county  would 
foi' federally  assisted 
propoeed   regulations  changes 
Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  present 
level  of  federally  assisted  day 
wua  be  lost  If  the  $500,000  of 
Is  pot  allowed  for  matching.  Six 
eleven  children  are  Involved. 

"to  prohibit  donated  funds  n(Jw 
federal   match   to  provide  social 
6.000  aged  persons  in  public  hous|ng 
th 'Minneapolis  will  remove 
slstance    which    maintains    thel:  • 
Clancy  and  Independence,  and  In 
represents  the  difference  betweet 
ent  living  and  a  nursing  home  or 

The  proposed   prohibition   In 
donated  funds  as  local  match 
out  our  present  programs  for 
of  handicapped  and  also  for 
Ing  for  poor  children. 

Other  proposed  changes  which 
plo  vital  services  are  those 

(a)  restrictlvely  define  former 
tlid  recipients  of  public  a^sistanjce 

(b)  remove  housing, 
gency   social    services,   homema 
day    care,    educational    and    health 
from  the  mandatory  category: 

(c)  establish  the  self-sufficien(Jy 
supporting  goal  of  fedei^lly  su 
lees  to  the  apparent  exclusion 
rent   goafs   which   stress   the   im 
miklntalnlng   and  strengthening 
and  child  development: 

(d)  and  which  eliminate  the 
pofft  of  legal  assistance  even  as 
service. 

In  summary,  then,  we  strongl 
'  the  changes  as  proposed  should 
ed.   Any  alternative  changes  in 
ttons  should  be  of  such  character 
sure  the  continuity  of  Important 
a  reasonably  practical  basis. 
Sincerely, 
y»  M.  H.  Strothmai 


cire 


which  — 


lal;  ;r 


n<  t 


Omar  Schmidt 
Executive 
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CUTTING  TROOPS  AND  BASES 
ABROAD 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  action  today 
by  tlie  Senate  Etemocratic  Conference 
provides  Congress  with  an  opF>ortunlty  to 
set  the  course  of  America  in  a  new  direc- 
tion that  will  benefit  both  foreign  rela- 
tions and  domestic  needs.  The  resolution 
calls  for  a  substantial  number  of  Amer- 
ica's overseas  troops  be  returned  home 
and  for  the  closing  of  obsolete,  imneces- 
sary,  or  imwanted  bases  throughout  the 
world.  This  is  a  bold  and  proper  step 
forward,  and  received  overwhelming  sup- 
port from  the  members  of  the  conference. 
I  have  strongly  backed  this  proposal  and 
am  pleased  to  enter  my  support  here  on 
the  Senate  floor. 

This  resolution  will  accomplish  two 
things:  It  will  provide  a  badiy  needed  re- 
shaping of  foreign  policy,  and  it  will  re- 
lease funds  that  can  be  applied  to  press- 
ing domestic  needs  here  at  home. 

The  President's  fiscal  year  1974  budget 
requests  markedly  ignore  many  of  Amer- 
ica's domestic  problems.  Massive  cuts 
have  been  slated  for  health,  education, 
agriculture,  environment,  and  other  vital 
programs.  The  defense  budget  has  a  sav- 
ings of  about  $4  billion  on  Vietnam  costs, 
but  still  goes  up  $4  billion.  This  means 
that  we  will  be  spending  $8  billion  more 
on  non-Vietnam  military  expenses.  The 
President  has  asked  the  poor,  the  old,  and 
the  sick  to  pay  for  these  increases.  Con- 
gress must  reverse  this  decision  and  ex- 
amine the  defense  budget  and  foreign 
policy  commitments  for  opportunities  to 
reestablish  a  proper  balance  of  domestic 
and  military  programs. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  asking  our  own 
citizens  to  sacrifice  in  order  to  control 
inflation  and  adjust  to  devaluation  of  the 
dollar,  we  must  also  be  willing  to  en- 
courage our  allies  abroad  to  make  greater 
commitments  to  their  ovm  defense.  No 
one  suggests  that  we  abandon  Europe  or 
let  down  our  defenses.  But  it  is  time  to 
"unfreeze"  our  imrealistic  and  outdated 
posture  in  Europe. 

Times  have  changed  in  Europe.  Eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  h£is  been  re- 
markable; we  no  longer  perceived  a  mon- 
olithic Communist  bl,oc  threatening  the 
free  countries;  tlie  Iron  Curtain  now  has 
broad  passageways;  relations  between 
East  and  West  are  steadily  improving. 
But  our  NATO  commitments  have  not 
kept  pace  with  these  changes. 

The  resolution  approved  by  the  Senate 
Democratic  Conference  will  allow  Amer- 
ica to  reexamine  commitments  made  in 
military  and  foreign  policy.  We  must 
search  out  the  fat  in  the  defense  budget, 
and  the  fat  does  exist.  We  pay  over  $13 
million  a  year  for  servants  for  top  mili- 
tary brass.  We  have  more  three-  and 
four-star  generals  and  admirals  today 
than  there  were  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n — though  we  had  six  times  as 
many  enlisted  personnel  at  that  time. 

The  highest  costs  come  in  the  entan- 
glements created  by  over-commitments 
to  obsolete  foreign  policy  views.  Herbert 
York,  former  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  has  estimated  that  less 
than  one-half  of  our  military  budget  goes 


for  defense  directly  related  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States.  The  rest 
of  the  "defense"  budget  goes  to  imple- 
ment foreign  policy  obligations.  It  might 
help  our  perspective  if  we  label  this  por- 
tion of  the  budget  a  "foreign  policy  com- 
mitment" budget,  rather  than  allowing 
It  to  be  lumped  under  the  shelter  of  ac- 
tivities designed  to  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense. 

The  military  budget  contains  billions 
of  dollars  for  exotic,  unnecessary  weap- 
ons systems  and  excessive  manpower 
levels.  We  can  save  money  for  our  domes- 
tic needs  by  bringing  our  troops  home 
from  Europe  and  elsewhere,  freeing  them 
for  the  civilian  sector,  and  applying  the 
savings  to  our  needs  at  home. 

The  remnants  of  America's  presence 
in  World  War  U  and  the  cold  war  remain 
scattered  throughout  the  globe.  The 
United  States  has  approximately  2,000 
bases  beyond  its  own  borders,  manned  by 
over  600.000  US.  military  personnel.  Of 
these  bases,  between  200  to  400  are  major 
installations.  Do  we  still  need  100  bases 
in  Japan?  Must  we  maintain  himdreds 
of  installations  in  Germany?  Does  Korea 
need  32  separate  major  Army  bases  and 
38.000  troops?  The  answer  is  "no." 

We  need  strong  alliances  with  all  our 
allies,  but  the  best  bonds  are  those 
formed  on  mutual  trust,  and  shared  In- 
terests. Most  coimtries  maintain  such 
alliances  without  elaborate  military  net- 
works. The  United  States  can  and  should 
reemphasize  the  nonmilitary  aspects  of  a 
balanced  foreign  policy.  Are  our  alliances 
so  weak  that  our  friends  must  hold  our 
own  troops  hostage  in  order  to  believe 
that  we  truly  share  a  unlfled  purpose? 
Certainly  not. 

The  largest  savings  in  troop  reduc- 
tions can  come  from  curtailing  our  mas- 
sive commitments  of  troops  to  European 
soil.  The  United  States  presently  stations 
300.000  military  men  in  Europe.  The  flg- 
ure  reaches  535,000  when  support  per- 
sonnel are  added.  We  do  this  against  a 
backdrop  of  allocating  7  percent  of  our 
grass  national  product  to  defense  and 
mill  tary-rel«' ted  activities,  while  our 
European  allies  provide  roughlv  5  per- 
cent for  the  same  activities.  The  total 
casts,  including  the  many  diverse  indi- 
rect costs,  amount  to  rouphly  $17  billion. 
This  figure  is  up  from  $14  billion  in  flscal 
year  1973. 

The  existence  of  such  a  massive  com- 
mitment simply  does  not  squaie  with  the 
strategic  needs  of  a  sound  foreign  policy 
for  European  affairs.  The  most  realistic 
deterrent  to  Soviet  aggression  in  Europe 
is  the  exi.<;tence  of  American  nuclear 
warheads  cruising  the  Atlantic  in  our 
Polaris  and  Poseidon  submarines,  cou- 
pled with  our  huee  force  of  ICBM's.  Our 
present  policy,  however,  downplavs  this 
fact.  Instead,  some  defen<:e  planners 
would  have  us  believe  thst  the  conven- 
tional warfare  capability  of  U.S.  combat 
troops  would  somehow  delay  a  Soviet  in- 
vasion long  enough  for  the  Soviets  to  re- 
consider their  action.  The  Soviets  would 
then  rationally  determine  that  the  dan- 
ger of  nuclear  war  wsis  imminent  and  re- 
verse their  invasion.  No  explanation  is 
given  as  to  how  the  Soviet  Union  would 
become  more  rational  during  the  heat  of 
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an  Inv  ision  than  it  was  when  it  decided 
to  eng  ige  in  such  an  invasion. 

Our  European  allies  have  been  wise 
enougl  I  to  spot  this  faulty  logic,  but  since 
it  was  not  their  money  involved,  they 
hare  b  ^n  very  willing  to  have  our  troops 
remaii  .  Their  own  stockpiling  of  am- 
munitl  )n  and  materials  necessary  to 
comba  a  conventional  invasion  indi- 
cates lat  they  do  not  anticipate  a  pro- 
longec  engagement.  Instead,  they  expect 
nucle^i-  confrontation  to  occur  very 
quickl|  in  the  event  of  the  outbreak  of 
hostili  les. 

I  d<  not  believe  that  any  "hostage" 
force  s  necessary  to  demonstrate  the 
U.S.  c  immitment  to  its  European  allies. 
But  if  the  theory  is  to  be  used  at  all,  it 
will  certainly  be  just  as  vahd  for  100,000 
troops!  as  it  is  for  300,000. 

Sore  B  argue  that  unilateral  reductions 
in  lor(  e  now  will  jeopardize  negotiations 
for  tr(  op  reduction  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  I  am  per- 
suade that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  So- 
viet t  iiion  has  long  seen  our  presence 
as  a  tl  reat  that  required  counterbalanc- 
ing. "I  ley  have  many  incentives  to  re- 
duce 1  tieir  own  force  levels — tensions  in 
the  Fs  r  East,  and  their  own  internal  do- 
mesti<  needs.  In  today's  setting,  interna- 
tional peace  rests  more  on  reducing  fears 
than  i .  does  on  the  scare  of  massive  troop 
levels. 

Is  t  le  reduction  of  troops  in  Europe 
and  tl  e  closing  of  unneeded  foreign  mil- 
itary 1  ases  a  return  to  isolationism?  Iso- 
lation sm  is  gone  from  the  United  States 
foreve  ■.  We  Uve  in  a  large  international 
comm  mity  that  is  built  on  nonmilitary 
relatic  nships.  In  many  cases,  these  ties 
wlB  b  strengthened  once  our  allies  see 
that  V  e  are  less  inclined  to  rely  on  mili- 
tary fi  rce  and  more  disposed  toward  ac- 
comm  id;ation,  cooperation  and  rational 
diplon  aov.  What  we  are  talking  about  in 
the  p  oposal  is  not  isolationism.  It  is 
milita  y  overcommitment,  new  subtle 
model  -i  forms  of  what  has  previously 
been  ailed  imperialism,  the  propping 
up  of  unpopular  governments,  and  the 
retent  on  of  the  U.S.  presence  where  less 
Is  nee<  ed. 

The  balance  of  power  will  not  be  un- 
favor»ly  affected  by  the  action  we  pro- 
pole.  Those  who  fear  that  the  Soviet 
Union  v.ould  move  rapidly  into  Europe 
under  istimate  our  nuclear  deterrent  and 
the  st  -ength  of  the  nonmilitary  aspects 
of  oui  alliances.  The  signing  of  a  non- 
aggrei  sion    treaty    between    the    Soviet 


Union 


relatit  nships  by  reducing  world  tensions. 


The  s 


ni  Wa-st  Germany  hns  stabilL-^ed 


ronp  bonds  between  America  and 


its  allies  will  continue.       jg 

CONCLUSION 

Th^  w  orld  has  changed,  but  many  of 
our  cc  Timitments  and  much  of  our  mili- 
tary I  resence  has  not  adjusted  to  meet 
those  developments.  Our  allies  around 
the  w  orld  are  now  strong,  when  once 
they  1  ere  weak.  Devaluation  of  the  dol- 
lar si  ;nificantly  increases  the  costs  of 
malnt  lining  obsolete  bases  and  unneces- 


sary troops  abroad.  Such  commitments 
cause  from  $8  to  $12  billion  in  our  pres- 
ent balance-of-pa>Tnents  deficit.  For  Eu- 
rope alone,  the  figure  is  $5  billion. 

We  must  maintain  strong  alliances 
throughout  the  world,  but  that  strength 
does  not  require  the  presence  of  large 
military  forces.  We  must  ask  our  allies 
to  do  more  for  themselves.  Instead  of 
incrcEising  U.S.  troops  in  England  and 
Korea,  as  we  have  done  in  the  past  year, 
we  must  reduce  such  commitments  and 
such  costs.  Our  Nation  needs  these 
funds  for  domestic  purposes,  and  a  mod- 
em foreign  policy  requires  such  changes. 


OPTOMETRY  EDUCATION  IN 
INDIANA 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  each 
day  brings  more  letters  and  visits  from 
constituents  shedding  light  on  the  trag- 
edy which  will  result  if  we  allow  the  bA- 
ministration  to  curtail  or  eliminate  msmy 
of  the  social  programs  which  have 
reached  out  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
American  people. 

Recently,  a  delegation  from  Indiana 
University  at  Bloomington,  visited  me  to 
talk  of  the  cutbacks  the  administration 
hrs  proposed  for  health  professions  ed- 
ucational assistance.  Indiana  has  one  of 
the  12  schools  in  the  entire  Nation  which 
train  optometrists.  In  1972,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity received  $284,551  in  Federal  as- 
sistance for  direct  training  support  for 
optometry  education  and  another  $144,- 
095  for  student  loans  and  scholarships. 
In  terms  of  faculty  and  staff,  this  as- 
sistance enables  Indiana  University  to 
employ  more  than  28  persons  it  would 
otherwise  be  unable  to  hire,  because  of 
financial  stringencies. 

Despite  the  valuable  vision  care  work 
which  the  Indiana  University  division 
of  optometry  has  done  with  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  Health  Professions  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act  of  1966.  the  admin- 
istration now  proposes  to  cut  this  pro- 
giam  in  half  for  flscal  year  1974  and 
eliminate  it  entirely  the  following  year. 
This  would  indeed  be  a  tragic  action 
wl^i'h  this  Congress  cannot  afford  to 
permit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  on  State  and  com- 
munity vision  care  resources  prepared 
by  the  Indiana  University  division  of  op- 
tometry I>e  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
voncluiiion  of  my  remarks.  I  aiso  ask 
unanimous  consent  th?t  a  table  which 
depicts  the  State-by-State  cptcmetric 
needs  as  of  1980  be  printed  in  the  P.ecord 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  Indiana— nor 
any  of  the  other  49  States — cannot  hope 
to  meet  the  projected  optometric  needs 
without  continued  Federal  financial  sup- 
port. Once  again,  the  renple  will  l::se 
if  we  allow  the  administratlcn's  pro- 
p.Ta's  ♦o  'TO  unchallenged. 

There  1  eing  no  ob.iection.  the  state- 
ment and  table  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


State  and  CoMMtrNrrr  Vision  Cake  Re- 
souBCES  Made  Possible  bt  Funding  From 
THE  Health  PaorEssioNAL  Educational 
Assistance  Act  of  1966  and  the  Com- 
prehensive Health  Manpower  Training 
Act  of   1971 

A.  university  clinic  expansion 
The  University  CUnlc  Is  located  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  the  Optometry  Building  at  800 
East  Atwater  Avenue,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 
Students  and  staff  provide  general  vision  care 
to  a  population  made  up  of  university  stu- 
dents, staff  and  faculty  and  their  families, 
and  of  townspeople  who  avail  themselves  of 
the  services  of  our  campus-based,  but  public, 
clinic.  Federal  funding  has  made  possible  a 
300%  Increase  In  the  vision  care  services  be- 
ing rendered  in  this  facility. 

B.  coMMUNrrr  care  clinic 
This  health  csire  facility  Is  located  in  an 
area  of  Bloomington  Identified  as  economi- 
cally depressed,  and  Is  serving  as  the  nucleus 
for  the  development  of  a  neighborhood  health 
center  Involving  several  health  and  social 
agencies.  Included  in  this  facility  is  a  well 
baby  clinic  sponsored  by  the  Community  Ac- 
tion Pr(^ram  (O.E.O.)  and  the  Public  Health 
Nurses  Association,  a  maternal  and  child  care 
program,  a  United  Fund  sponsored  part  time 
area  social  worker,  and  various  other  groups, 
in  addition  to  the  vision  care  and  screening 
services  provided  by  our  own  clinic  within 
the  center. 

C.    STONEBELT    SERVICE 

The  Stonebelt  Center  for  the  Retarded  has 
functioned  in  the  city  of  Bloomington  since 
1968  conducting  diagnostic  and  training  ac- 
tivities for  the  mentally  retarded.  This  day 
care  center  provides  services  to  residents  of 
Monroe  and  neighboring  counties  and  haa 
always  maintained  a  close  working  relation- 
ship with  many  Indiana  University  depart- 
ments, Including  the  Division  of  Optometry. 
A  new  training  faculty  was  completed  in 
August  I97I.  Included  In  the  facUtty  is  an 
optometry  service  which  renders  early  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  services  to  the  center's 
120  trainable  mentaUy  retarded  chUdren  and 
adults.  In  addition  to  the  chUdren  and  adults 
at  the  center,  the  Stonebelt  Optometry  Serv- 
ice also  provides  early  diagnostic  services  for 
the  Indiana  University  Developmental  and 
Training  Center.  This  center  provides  diag- 
nostic, education  programming,  and  referral 
services  for  children  throughout  the  state 
suspected  of  having  severe  learning  disorders 
Including  mental  retardation. 
d.  mobile  vision  sceeeninc  and  care  units 

Two  mobile  vision  screening  and  care  units 
are  operated  under  the  direction  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Optometry.  One  Is  a  trailer  type 
that  has  been  provided  by  the  Lions  Clubs  of 
Central  Indiana,  and  the  other  is  a  seU-pro- 
peUed  unit  for  provision  of  primary  vi.-ion 
care  as  well  as  some  screening.  The  self-pro- 
pelled unit  was  acquired  with  funds  profiled 
by  the  Health  Professions  Education  Act. 
These  units  operate  primarily  in  areas  of 
acute  need  and  shortage  of  vision  care  ni:.n- 
pxjwer.  Including  the  Indianapolis  inner-city 
area  and  various  state  and  local  Institutions. 
The  trailer  unit  (and  occasionally  the  self- 
propeller  unit)  is  used  extensively  In  our 
school  screening  program  which  provides  vl- 
s  on  screening  e/aminatlons  to  children  In  all 
public  schools  In  Bloomington  and  schools 
I.T  other  communities  in  central  and  south- 
ern Indiana. 

e.  geriatric  and  low  vision  early 
diagnosis  and  c.\re  unit 

A  working  relationship  has  been  estab- 
lished with  several  extended  care  facilities 
end  homes  for  the  elderly  In  the  area  to 
provide  screening,  diagnosis  and  care  for  the 
r.'iidents  of  these  facilities. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  OPTOMr  RIC  NEEDS  BY  STATES  TO  1980  BASED  UPON  EXPECTED  POPULATION  AS  ESTIMATED  BY  THE  BUREAU  OF  CENSUS 
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nationally 


syndicated  columnist,  was  recently  rec 
ognlzed  for  his  outstanding  citizenship 
activities  by  the  Freedoms  Foundation  at 
V^ey  Forge.  J 

He  was  presented  with  U|ie  George 
Washington  Honor  Medal  Awird  for  his 
19i72  columns  and,  in  particulkr,  for  his 
"Historic  Perspective"  colunmjwhlch  ap- 
p^red  at  the  end  of  that  year. 

Mr.  Alexander,  a  nationally  syndicated 

Siter  with  the  McNaught  Syndicate 
ce  1947  and  the  author  of  a  number  of 
books.  Is  a  perceptive  and  Intelligent 
commentator  on  national  ^nd  world 
events. 

Last  month  Mr.  Alexande: 
column  which  appeared  In  mi 
pajaers  throughout  the  coun 
Logit:ian  in  the  Senate" — an 
Senator   William   Scott's   sti 
number  of  current  issues. 

Senator  Scott  served  thre^  terms  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  before 
being  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1972.  Since 
January  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve 
with  him  on  the  Committee  Ion  Public 
Works  and  to  work  together  dp.  projects 
of  special  importance  to  oiu-  neighboring 
States  of  Virginia  and  Tennessee. 

Mr.    Alexander's    column    highlights 


wrote  a 

news- 

about  "A 

sis  of 

nd   on   a 


Senator  Scott's  belief  in  fiscal  responsi- 
bility and  the  need  for  making  Govern- 
ment more  responsive  and  more  respon- 
sible at  the  level  closest  to  the  people. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Alexander's  coliunn  on  Senator  Scott  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

A  Logician  in  the  Senate 

Washington,  D.C— Before  he  came  to  the 
House  In  1967  and  this  year  to  the  Senate, 
WUllam  Scott  (R-Va.)  was  a  Justice  Depart- 
ment trial  lawyer — not  a  prosecutor,  but  tm 
advocate  In  civil  cases — and  his  mind  has  a 
eatUfylng  exactness  In  Its  address  to  political 
matters. 

Dark-vlsloned  and  deliberate-spoken  at  57, 
Scott  Is  one  who  pxishes  logic  to  its  terminal 
conclusions.  Ptor  example,  other  Senators 
oppose  aid  to  Red  Vietnam  as  an  extrav- 
agance or  a  travesty,  but  Scott  sees  it  as 
dangerous  and  provocative.  He  reasons  that 
to  give  cash  awards  to  an  aggressor  Is  to 
encourage  agg^ression. 

Likewise  Scott  finds  the  President's  Ideas 
of  the  Work  Ethic  entirely  incompatible  with 
domestic  handouts  of  any  kind— and  there- 
fore, he  believes  that  even  the  squeezed-down 
Nixon  budget  U  too  big.  Also,  Scott  finds  an 
irreconcilable  contradiction  of  language  and 
policy  In  an  administration  which  hucksters 
both  Equal  Opportunity  and  Black  Capital- 
ism— Where's  the  equity  there  for  nonblacks? 

Additionally,  the  Old  Dominion  junior  Sen- 


ator Is  Btuiui>ed  when  clergymen  come  around 
With  strongly  taken  positions  on  battle  strat- 
egy and  environmental  protection  systems. 
He  taught  adult  classes  in  Bible  studies  for 
20  years  at  hla  Methodist  Church  In  Fairfax 
County,  and  doesnt  believe  that  military 
science  and  the  economics  of  conservation 
could  be  weU  learned  In  theological  semi- 
naries. 

Truths  of  such  unanswerable  logic  are  the 
newsman's  treat  in  an  interview  with  Scott, 
Those  already  mentioned  might  be  considered 
as  little  more  than  axiomatic,  but  immaterial 
trivia  in  a  capital  where  hard  news  Is  the 
preferred  fare.  However,  at  the  time  I  called 
Scott  had  just  sent  over  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  for  some  background  material  on 
a  very  newsy  subject,  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  (OMB)  and  was  orally  put- 
ting it  through  his  process  of  thought. 

He  had  voted  with  the  minority  in  a  63-17 
Senate  decision  that  would  make  the  OMB 
director  and  deputy  dltector  subject  to  con- 
firmation. As  Scott  thought  It  out.  the  tradi- 
tional separation  of  p>ower8  permits  a  Presi- 
dent to  make  use  of  a  confidential  kitchen 
cabinet  of  submlnlsters,  such  as  Roy  Ash 
and  Henry  Kissinger.  In  voting  itself  into 
this  little  White  House  circle,  the  Senate  was 
on  the  wrong  approach  to  the  curbing  of 
executive  power.  The  OMB  relates  closely  to 
the  national  purse  and  might  properly  be 
considered  an  agency  of  Congress,  rather 
than  of  the  Executive. 

Scott  wants  to  study  some  more  before 
deciding  firmly,  but  he  has  In  mind  a  land- 
mark measure  that  would  move  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  the  control  of 
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Congrels.  This  would  put  It  in  the  echelon 
with  tl  B  Government  Accoiuiting  Office  and 
the  Lit  rary  of  Congress,  and  would  end  aU 
blckerlj  g  over  the  creeping  usurpation  of 
Preside  itial  power  in  the  field  of  national 
finance  The  governmental  branch  closest  to 
the  pe<  pie  would  presumably  know  best  In 
what  p:  ograms  the  people  wished  to  Invest, 
andboi '  much. 

If  th4  country  should  consistently  send  a 
liberal  kiajorlty  to  Congress,  we  would  have 
a  p>eri>etual  New  Deal  or  Oreat  Society  and 
becomeja  unitary  democratic  socialist  repub- 
lic In  I  ature.  If  not  In  name.  Contrariwise, 
If  the  o  (untry  sent  up  rational  conservatives 
like  Bil  Scott,  and  some  others  who  are  al- 
ready li  aning  his  way,  we  would  have  the 
kind  of  self-reliant,  decentralized,  Phoenlx- 
from-tl]  i  ashes  nation  that  the  President 
envlBloi  ed  on  Inauguration  Day. 

A  nui  iber  of  southern  and  western  Sena- 
tors f av  >r  the  result  of  Presidential  impound- 
ment ol  funds,  but  aren't  quite  certain  that 
It's  law  111.  One  way  to  remove  that  uncer- 
tainty rould  be  to  make  Congress  the  un- 
dispute  1  master  of  the  budget. 


S  a^ATOR  JESSE  A.  HELMS 
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BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
issue  a  '  Broadcasting  magazine  devoted 
its  prople  to  an  interview  with  our  col- 
the  distingished  junior  Senator 
]  Forth  Carolina.  As  many  Mem- 
thls  body  are  already  aware,  Mr. 
comes  to  Washington  fresh  irata 
a  rem£  rkable  career  in  the  broadcasting 
Industi  y.  Both  as  a  broadcasting  execu- 
tive ar  1  as  a  commentator  on  the  air,  he 
has  le;  D  his  mark  upon  his  State.  He  is 
the  on  y  member  of  the  Senate  with  a 
backgrpund  in  television  broadcasting, 
confident  that  his  service  in  the 
i  will  similarly  make  a  lasting  im- 
upon  his  constituents  and  upon 
who  work  with  him.  As  ranking 
ty  member  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
;tee  on  Communications,  I  look 
forwai  1  to  the  contributions  which  his 


unique 
bate  in 


Mr 

sent 
ator 
casting 
be  prii  ted 
sion  of  my 


tlat 
fiom 


expertise  can  make  to  the  de- 
the  Chamber. 


President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
the  profile  on  the  junior  Sen- 
North  Carolina  from  Broad- 
magazine  of  February  26,  1973, 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
remarks. 
Theie  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  or  lered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  folic  evs : 
BioAi  :asting's  Own:  The  Conservative 
I  lENATOR  From  North  Carolina 

It  is  i  ishionable  for  political  observers  and 
for  poll  ;iclans  themselves  to  disdain  labels, 
but  fres  iman  senator  and  former  broadcaster 
Jesse  A  Helms  (R-N.C.)  can  be  comfortably 
tagged  i  solid,  Southern  conservative,  the 
kind  tl:  iX  exasperates  thoee  who  would  be 
labeled  liberals.  Mr.  Helms  will  not  object. 

Hlx  Ideation  at  that  side  of  the  political 
spectru:  i  was  verified  by  12  years  of  highly 
opinion  ited.  five-minute,  five-nlghts-a-week 
editorla  s  broadcast  on  wral-tv  Raleigh,  N.C., 
and  th(  80  stations  hooked  Into  the  Tobacco 
Radio  ;  let  work,  and  syndicated  nationwide 
in  ovei  200  newspapers.  Those  Viewpoint 
commei  tarles,  springing  from  his  devotion 
to  self-  letermlnatlon.  free  enterprise  and  a 
limited /federal  government,  have  twice  been 
honore  I  by  the  right-leaning  Freedoms 
Poundi  tion. 

His  :  lolltical  phUosophy  gained  him  the 
suppori  of  President  Nixon  and  Senators 
Bairy  C  oldwater  (R-Arlz.) ,  Strom  Thurmond 
(R-^.C  I   and  James  Buckley  (C-N.Y.),  who 
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all  campaigned  for  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Buckley 
introduced  the  former  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  wRAL-fM-TV  to  the  Senate  as  "a  dedi- 
cated American  who  understands  that  our 
federal  government  was  designed  to  be  lim- 
ited in  scope  and  that  the  vitality  of  the 
free  market  should  be  encouraged,  not  stlfied, 
by  government." 

His  election,  however,  was  an  uphill  fight. 
Aside  from  the  problems  created  by  his  con- 
troversial opinions,  he  ran  as  a  Republican 
In  a  traditionally  Democratic  state.  Not  only 
that,  he  was  a  Republican  who  had  recently 
jumped  the  Democratic  party. 

His  one  advantage  was  the  broadcast  ex- 
posure he  had  had  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  state.  He  overcame  the  other  obstacles 
by  20-hour  work  days — he  remained  an  ac- 
tive executive  at  the  wral  stations,  although 
he  ceased  his  editorials  when  he  became  a 
candidate — and  campaign  expenses  of  over 
$700,000.  That  was  "peanuts  compared  to  a 
campaign  in  New  York,"  he  said,  but  to  him 
it  was  an  "Immense  amount." 

Mr.  Helms  says  he  was  elected  by  "the 
little  people — that's  what  they  are  called, 
but  they  are  not  so  little."  A  broadcast- 
ing associate  of  Mr.  Helms  says  the  sena- 
tor's "following"  put  him  Into  office. 

Mr.  Helms  Is  not  a  complete  newcomer 
to  Washington.  In  the  early  fifties,  after 
working  for  several  years  In  programing  at 
WCBT  (AM)  Roanoke  Rapids,  N.C.,  he  went 
to  Capitol  Hill  as  an  administrative  assist- 
ant to  the  late  Senator  Willis  Smith  (D.- 
N.C.),  and  when  Mr.  Smith  died,  Mr.  Helms 
continued  as  AA  to  Alton  Lennon,  the  ap- 
pointed successor.  "At  least  I  know  my  way 
to  the  washroom,"  Mr.  Helms  puts  It. 

In  1964.  Mr.  Helms  went  back  to  North 
Carolina  as  executive  director  of  the  North 
Carolina  Bankers  Association.  In  the  late 
fifties  and  early  sixties  he  also  was  elected 
to  two  terms  on  the  Raleigh  city  councU. 
He  returned  to  broadcasting  In  1980  as  vice 
president  for  programing,  news  and  public 
affairs  of  Capitol  Broadcasting,  licensee  of 
the  WRAL  stations  and  operator  of  the  To- 
bacco Radio  Network.  At  that  time,  be  also 
began  his  Viewpoint  broadcasts.  He  was 
elevated  in  1966  to  the  post  of  executive 
vice  president,  vice  chairman  and  chief  op- 
erating officer  for  the  company  and  continued 
In  those  poeltlons  until  going  to  Washing- 
ton. 

As  a  former  broadcaster,  Mr.  Helms  admits 
to  a  constituency  of  "my  business."  s^  he 
calls  it.  "It  would  be  pretentious  to  say  that 
I  am  not  interested  In  the  welfare  of  re- 
sponsible broadcasting,"  be  says.  But  Mr. 
Helms  is  careful  to  point  to  the  operant, 
and  his  favorite,  word — "responsible." 

Mr.  Helms  has  received  broadcasters  in  his 
Washington  office,  most  of  them  from  North 
Carolina  and  most  of  them  Interested  In  re- 
newal legislation.  They  find  him  receptive 
and  sympathetic.  He  says  he  "thoroughly 
agrees"  with  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters-type renewal  bills  proliferating  In 
this  session  of  Congress,  and  he  has  directly 
Indicated  to  the  North  Carolina  Association 
of  Broadcasters  that  he  will  support  such 
legislation. 

The  senator  feels  that  a  five-year  license 
term  Is  a  minimum  and  It  should  eventually 
be  extended.  He  has  not  Indicated  however, 
that  he  would  personally  Introduce  any  re- 
newal proposal,  either  because  of  the  present 
abundance  or  because  he  still  maintains,  ac- 
cording to  the  FCC,  a  less  than  1%  Interest 
In  Capitol  Broadcasting. 

If  his  conservative  stance  lines  him  up 
with  broadcasters  on  renewals,  it  does  not 
on  one  other  prominent  broadcast-related 
topic  on  Capitol  Hill — newsmen's  privilege. 
"Shield  laws?  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to 
them."  he  said.  "I  don't  think  that  a  news- 
man ought  to  have  one  bit  more  protection 
than  anybody  else." 

And  he  says  this  Is  a  former  newsman,  a 
working  street  reporter  who  was  honored  at 


the  age  of  20  by  the  North  Carolina  Press 
Association  for  "enterprising  reporting."  Lat- 
er, and  before  moving  into  broadcasting,  he 
was  also  a  city  editor  for  the  Raleigh  Times. 
He  says  he  had  himself  received  a  great  deal 
of  privileged  Information  as  a  reporter,  bad 
been  before  graind  juries  and  that  If  It  had 
ever  come  to  a  question  of  going  to  ]aU  or 
violating  his  honor  he  would  have  gone  to 
jail.  But  he  now  feels  no  need  for  legislated 
protection  because  he  does  not  see  freedom 
of  the  press  in  jeopardy.  Instead,  and  again 
using  his  key  word,  he  said  that  "responsl- 
bUlty  of  the  press  is  certainly  questionable." 
It  was  undoubtedly  that  same  opinion  lut- 
derlylng  a  decision  at  wral-tv  back  In  the 
early  sixties  to  switch  network  affiliations 
from  NBC  to  ABC.  Although  he  said  the 
change  "was  due  to  a  variety  of  things,"  he 
also  said  that  "we  were  dissatisfied  with 
NBC  News  operations  In  many  instances. 
This  was  the  time  of  racial  turmoil — the 
height  of  It,  the  snarling  dogs  incident  In 
Alabama  and  all  of  the  other  contrivances 
that  the  networks  were  obviously  guUty  of." 
But  he  continued,  "I  don't  mean  to  say  that 
I  have  a  hostUlty  about  It.  but  I  do  have  a 
pride  in  responsible  broadcasting." 


CORPORATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
BROADCASTING 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding 
generated  recently  about  the  goals  and 
activities  of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting. 

The  man  who  serves  as  Chairman  of 
the  CPB  Board  of  Directors  is  the  Hon- 
orable Thomas  B.  Curtis,  a  gentleman 
who  served  for  18  years  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
great  distinction.  During  his  years  of 
service  in  the  Congress,  Tom  Curtis  came 
to  be  known  as  his  own  man,  a  public 
servant  with  the  interests  of  the  people 
at  heart. 

I  think  I  speak  for  most  Members  of 
this  body  when  I  say  that  the  task  Mr. 
Curtis  has  taken  on  is  a  very  demanding 
one,  and  a  task  in  which  we  wish  him 
the  very  best.  It  is,  of  course,  purely  a 
position  of  service,  there  is  no  salary. 
It  is  Mr.  Curtis'  job  to  guide  the  impor- 
tant activities  of  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  into  often  uncharted 
waters,  and  there  are  bound  to  be  storms 
which  will  be  encountered. 

Although  his  professional  duties  as 
vice  president  and  general  counsel  for 
the  Encyclopaedia  Brltannlca  and  the 
Encycloi>aedia  Britannica  Educational 
Corp.  demand  the  greatest  application 
of  his  professional  talents,  I  am  told  that 
Tom  Curtis  is  managing  to  save  some 
20  percent  of  his  time  to  give  in  the  cause 
of  improving  public  broadcasting  in  this 
Nation,  and  for  this  I  am  personally 
grateful  to  him. 

Three  recent  newspaper  articles,  taken 
together,  give  us  a  very  complete  picture 
of  Tom  Curtis.  I  refer  to  an  article  in 
the  February  9  edition  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  by  Lucia  Mouat,  and 
to  recent  columns  by  Rebecca  Morehouse 
of  the  North  American  Newspaper  Al- 
liance, and  by  that  distinguished  and 
long-time  observer  of  the  American  po- 
litical scene,  Roscoe  Drummond. 

I  believe  that  all  Senators  as  well  as 
the  general  public  will  be  interested  in 
these  articles  and,  accordingly,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tqe  Record, 
as  follows: 

TV.  Chuts  Reject  Charge  They  OfcEY  WHrra 

House 

(By  Lucia  Mouat) 

pirectors  responsible  for  the 
He   television    In   the   VS.   are 
charges  that   they   are  trying  to 
program  decisionmaking  and  bo« 
HOUS3  orders. 

Their  Intentions,  they  say,  are 
opposite. 

"Sure,  we  listen  to  the  White 
we  listen  to  a  lot  of  other  people 
the  ones  that  make  the  final 
Thomas   Curtis,   chairman   of   th< 
the  CorpKjratlon  for  Public 
sui     Interview     here     following 
monthly  board  meeting. 

The   "we"   which   the   former 
congressman  from  Missouri  and 
president  of  Encyclopedia 
to  Is  the  15-member  CPB  board  ol 
tlal    appointees   charged    five 
Congress    with   setting    up    a 
which  federal  funds  for  public 
wjuld  be  spent.  Eight  Republicans 
Democrats  serve  on  the  CPB. 

The  board  contends  that  Its 
programming  decisions,  a  natural 
nlment    to    Its    fiscal 
gradually  been  usurped  by  the 
casting  System  (PBS)  which  was 
CPB's   cooperation   solely   to 
grams  to  the  2.33  local  public- 
tlons  around  the  country.  Mr 
that;the  board,  by  revising  the 
tern,   is  simply  retrieving   the   r 
that  legally  was  Its  own  all  along 

No  one  would  argue  that  the 
up  the  fight  easily.  It  has  been 
funds  on  Its  own   (It  now  depc 
CPB  for  almost  all  It  gets)  and 
the   CPB    board   and   staff   by   Its 
sometimes  nonexistent  compllanci 
perwork  requests.  These  range 
for  comments  on  the  specifics  of 
audit  of  the  PBS  to  ore  for  sitting 
the  CPB  staff  to  draw  up  a  comm 
paper.  Latest  Irritant  Is  the  fact 
known  to  him.  the  PBS  made  a 
speech  by  Mr.  Curtis  to  the  PBS 
board  at  its  San  Diego  meeting  las 
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One  CPB  sympathizer  describei 
bejbavlcr  as  "the  child  rebelling 
parent  and  trying  to  run  the  hoi 

Mr.  Curtis.  In  his  assessment  of 
tlon.  makes  a  sharp  distinction 
ideal  statlcn  managers  now  re 
the  PBS  controlling  board  and 
ual    stations'   boards   of   directors 
naon?  the  actual  broadcast  llcev.ses 
It  I  Is  the  latter  group  which  the 
wc$rklng  hard  to  cultivate,  and  the 
of  j  these  local  boards,  says  Mr 
^tajunc;  the  lead  In  working  out  a 

In  the  meaiitlme,  much  of  the  p' 
tlon  on  the  controversy  has  focu 
future    of    public-affairs 
what  some  see  as  Its  "liberal  bias 

Mr.  Curtis  argues  that  the  pu 
issue  Is  "overplayed"  and 
central    goal    of    Improving    the 
operation.   However,  he  concedes 
because  of  budg;,et  limitations  and 
of  balance,  some  publlc-atTalrs  pre 
probably  be  dropped  by  the  CPB 
regain  the  proper  perspective." 

So  far,  critics  have  no  evidence 
this  week's  meeting  it  was  decided 
dvtring  1974  both  "The  Advocates 
hig'.-.ly  controversial  "Black  Journal 
gram  which  many  thought  was 
and  for  which  a  small  but  stalwart 
poster-carriers  picketed  CPB 
the  day  of  decision.  Other  public 
grams  will  be  taken  up  at  future 
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ings.   But    as    yet    none   have    been   firmly 
rejected. 

SPOTLIGHT    ON    EDCCATION 

In  Mr.  Curtis's  view,  many  other  possi- 
bilities may  deserve  higher  funding  priority. 
Educational  programs  on  health  and  welfare 
and  more  cultural  ventures  Into  theater  and 
opera,  for  Instance,  deserve  consideration  In 
his  opinion. 

"People  say,  'Why  don't  we  produce  some- 
thing like  "Search  for  the  Nile"  or  "The 
Forsythe  Saga"?'  and  these  are  fair  ques- 
tions," he  says. 

Also  high  on  his  list  of  priorities  are  In- 
creased facilities  for  local  stations  to  take 
programs  off  the  PBS  Interconnection  to  run 
them  at  a  time  of  their  own  choosing.  More 
than  half  of  the  local  PBS  affiliates  lack  such 
f  icilltles.  Also,  he  would  like  to  proceed  with 
dBvelopment  and  maintenance  of  a  central 
libr.iry  of  program  materials  and  with  a 
marketing  system  so  that  local  stations  could 
develop  programs  of  a  high  enough  caliber 
to  go  on  the  PBS  Interconnection. 

"The  name  of  the  game  Is  what  comes  out 
of  the  tube  and  giving  i>eople  of  this  country 
more  variety  and  quality  so  they  have  a 
choice,"  says  Mr.  Curtis. 

Educational  TV  Seeks  Balance 
(By  Rebecca  Morehouse) 

New  Tobk. — Educational  television  must 
strive  harder  to  achieve  fairness  and  balance 
in  public  affairs  programs,  says  Thomas  B. 
Curtis,  the  former  cong^ressman  from  St. 
Louis. 

He  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Corpo- 
ration for  Public  Broadcasting  (CPB). 

"This  area  draws  the  heaviest  flack  from 
Congress,"  he  said.  "Under  the  law,  noncom- 
mercial educational  TV  Is  obliged  to  adhere 
strictly  to  objectivity  and  balance  In  all  pro- 
grams of  a  controversial  nature.  This  doc- 
trine is  still  being  defied. 

"I  don't  think  you  get  fairness  If,  say,  you 
present  the  John  Birch  Society  one  week  and 
the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action  the  next 
week.  Tfou  won't  get  the  same  audience.  To 
get  objectivity  and  balance,  you  have  to  have 
both  sides  on  the  same  program." 

Bill  Moyers"  Journal,  William  Buckley's 
Firing  Line  and  Washington  Week  In  Review 
have  all  been  criticized  for  lack  of  objectivity, 
he  said. 

'The  decision  hasn't  been  made  as  to 
whether  we  will  cut  them,"  he  continued. 
"Washington  Week  in  Review  Is  often 
charged  with  bias.  We  will  continue  the 
Advocates  and  we  may  continue  Black  Jour- 
nal. The  board  has  allocated  money  for  a 
black  program  but  we  want  to  take  a  look 
at  other  programs." 

Tlie  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  Is 
a  15-mau  board  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Members  serve 
six-year  terras. 

"We  are  an  Independent  beard,"  said  Cur- 
tis, who  was  appointed  by  President  Nlxoa  In 
19(2.  "Our  Job  is  to  assist  231  TV  stations  and 
about  400  radio  stations  to  develop  programs 
of  high  quality,  to  help  them  do  what  com- 
mercial stations  can't  do.  Scholarship  i.s  what 
It's  all  about,  an  honest  search  for  truth.  We 
don't  wint  to  rig  thl  gs.  We've  pretty  well 
agreed  that  news  Is  something  we  should  not 
do. 

"Esjintially,  the  board's  power  is  the 
money  it  g  Jts  from  t'le  Congress,  at  present 
.f45  million's  year.  E  ghty  per  cent  of  the 
funds  available  to  '.oza.\  statio  ■;  (pu'rl'c 
Braadcastins  Sen'l:e,  NET  and  stit;- owned 
stations)  come  from  nonrederal  sources. 
What  they  do  with  their  80  pjr  cent  Is  their 
own  businjs.-;." 

Curtis  said  he  dsvotes  more  t'aan  ZQ  per 
ce-it  of  Ms  time  to  CPA:  "Bo.Td  m?ni;ers 
get  no  pay.  but  we  do  get  our  expsnjrs." 

He  lives  in  St.  Louis,  has  a  law  firm  there, 
and  Is  vice  president  and  general  counsel  of 


Encyclopaedia  Brltannlca  Inc.,  and  of  En- 
cyclopaedia Brltannlca  Educational  Corp. 
For  22  years,  he  was  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  and  still 
serves  on  four  other  college  boards. 

Adult  education,  health,  older  cltlzer.s,  the 
minorities  and  welfare  m?rlt  far  more  at- 
tention from  educational  TV,  he  said.  He  Is 
eager,  as  well,  to  develop  a  "library"  of  pro- 
grams, timeless  In  nature. 

Adult  education:  "We  should  be  doing 
more  for  people  who  haven't  gone  to  high 
school  or  grammar  school.  Sesame  Street,  one 
of  oiu-  biggest  successes,  has  taught  adults 
to  read.  The  illiterate  older  person  looks  over 
the  shoulders  of  the  child  watching  Sesame 
Street  and  he  learns  to  read." 

Health:  "One  of  our  serious  problems  Is 
venereal  dlseas;.  'VD  Blues,'  which  was  done 
in  a  light  way.  was  well-received.  Some  com- 
munities followed  it  up  with  their  own  anti- 
VD  programs.  Television  Is  really  a  private 
message,  that's  why  'VD  Blues'  was  so  accept- 
able. We  ought  to  do  more  programs  to  edu- 
cate the  public  about  health.  We've  given 
money  to  the  children's  television  workshop 
to  develop  public  health  programs." 

Older  citizens:  "Retired  people,  here's  a  big 
audience  that  needs  attention.  People  in 
nursing  homes  need  attention.  Radio  Is  very 
Important  here.  Many  old  people  don't  have 
good  vision,  but  they  can  He  and  listen  to 
radio.  TV  has  reawakened  us  to  the  powers  of 
radio.  We  need  constantly  to  emphasize 
radio." 

The  minorities:  "Commercial  stations  are 
limited  in  what  they  can  do  for  minority 
groups.  These  are  select  audiences.  I'm  anxi- 
ous for  blacks  and  other  minorities  to  tell 
us  what  Is  useful  to  them." 

Welfare:  "Welfare  is  an  Important  area 
we  should  touch  on.  A  lot  of  welfare  people 
have  TV,  It's  their  only  recreation  and  enter- 
tainment." 

He  then  discussed  the  library  concept. 

"By  library  I  dont  mean  an  archive,  I 
mean  something  that's  living.  We  ought  tr> 
have  every  great  composer  and  conductor  in 
our  library — great  teachers,  too.  Shakespeare 
or  a  Forsythe  Saga'  can  be  done  over  and 
over  again;  millions  will  see  them  over  the 
years.  We  ought  consciously  to  be  developing 
these  quality  programs. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  great  to  have  the  original 
cast  of  'My  Pair  Lady'  on  video?  Those  In- 
terested In  ballet  are  not  a  sizable  group,  but 
you  can  play  ballet  program  10  years  from 
now.  We  could  buy  quality  programs  from 
commercial  TV  If  necessary. 

"We  shouldn't  let  the  lack  of  long-range 
financing  interfere  with  long-range  planning. 
Every  year,  we  have  to  go  before  the  Con- 
gress for  our  budget.  It  would  help  to  have 
long-range  financing,  but  we  should  plan 
ahead  anyway." 

Two  other  matters  concern  him: 

"I'm  anxious  to  encourage  private  concerns 
to  develop  programs  for  public  broadcast- 
ing, programs  that  don't  fit  commercial  TV. 
IBM.  Xerox  and  3-M  are  doing  this.  Private 
companies  should  risk  money  for  educational 
prosframs. 

■"The  public  broadcasting  service  Is  the  cor- 
poration we  created  to  handle  the  fac  lities. 
which  are  controlled  by  the  hired  managers 
of  local  stations.  I  think  we  should  listen 
mere  t j  the  boarc's  of  directors  of  local  sta- 
tions. They  should  have  mere  voice  In  policy." 

Setting  the  Rfcokd  Straight 
(By  Ro-rce  Drummond) 

Washincton. — Now  Is  the  time  for  some- 
body to  come  to  the  defense  of  Thcmas  B 
Curtis,  the  new  and  badgered  chairman  of 
the  Corporation  fcr  Public  Broadcasting.  Or 
at  least  to  set  the  record  straight. 

Here  is  a  widely  esteemed  18-year  congress- 
imn  from  Miisjuri  who  Is  now  vice  presl- 
de.1t  and  gei:er.il  counsel  of  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britann.^-.a.  The  moment  he  was  elect- 
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ed  to  h(  ad  the  Instrument  Congress  created 
to  devel  ip  educational  radio  and  television — 
even  be  ore  he  had  said  anything,  proposed 
anythin  ;,  done  anything — he  was  clobbered 
Instant!  ■,    totally    and    inaccurately. 

The  p  'inclpal  accusations  aimed  at  Ctirtls 
before  1  e  could  catch  his  breath — together 
with  tb  I  facts  which  call  them  into  ques- 
tion— ai  s  these : 

Aocusi  tlon:  Nixon  made  Curtis  chairman 
of  the  ( iPB  to  enable  the  White  House  to 
"take  O'  er"  public  broadcasting. 

Fact:  rhe  President  cannot  make  anybody 
chalrma  i  of  the  CPB.  Curtis  was  unani- 
mously iected  by  the  15  board  members  of 
the  corp  iratlon,  eight  of  whom  were  appoint- 
ed  by   I  yndon   Johnson. 

Aocusi  tlon:  The  White  House  wants  to 
turn  pu  >llcly  financed,  non-commercial  TV 
into  a  pi  spaganda  arm  of  the  administration 
and  exp  cts  to  use  Curtis  to  that  end. 

Pact:  Jnproved,  untrue  and  certainly  un- 
attainab  e.  Tom  Curtis  can't  be  "used"  by 
anybody  He  Is  In  nobody's  pocket  and  never 
has  been  as  his  colleagues  In  Congress  know. 
One  of  tils  central  objectives  today  Is  to 
maks  su  "e  that  public  radio  and  television 
shall  no1  be  allowed  to  become  a  propaganda 
tool  of  1  lis  or  any  future  administration. 

Accusttlon:  The  White  House  is  out  to 
"destroy  public  television  and  hopes  the  new 
chalrma]   will  help. 

Fact:  '  'he  administration  could  hardly  set 
out  to  d  jstroy  public  television  and  at  the 
same  tin  e  expect  it  to  make  it  into  a  par- 
tisan pi  apaganda  arm.  It  wants  to  do 
neither—  and  Isn't.  During  the  first  Nixon 
term,  fe<i  sral  appropriations  for  the  Corpora- 
tion tor  Public  Broadcasting  rose  from  t5 
million  1  1  1969  to  »35  mUllon  In  1972.  The 
White  H  luse  is  asking  Congress  to  increase 
this  to  $^  5  million  for  the  new  fiscal  year  and 
to  $60  ml  Hon  for  the  next. 

Accusa  ,lon:  The  critics  assert  that  Chair- 
man Cu)  tls  alms  to  wipe  out  public  affairs 
programi  ilng,  opposes  controversial  pro- 
grams ai  d  wants  only  bland  stuff. 

Pact:  >-irtls  has  been  a  center  of  con- 
troversy throughout  his  whole  political  ca- 
reer. In  Congress  and  out.  He  likes  con- 
troversy: he  see's  It  as  a  vital  part  of  non- 
commerc  al  television,  a  needed  Impetus  to 
public  ai  areness. 

Dxirlng  this  early  period  of  attack-flrst- 
and-getihe-facts-afterward,  the  aim  seemed 
to  be  ta  immobilize  the  new  chairman  be- 
fore he  tould  do  anything.  But  Curtis  can't 
be  immobilized  easily,  and  It  is  my  convic- 
tion ttmt  in  due  time  public  television 
viewers  pill  find  him  a  boon  and  the  public 
TV  sta^on  directors  and  most  producers 
will  Gil c  him  an  asset. 

Natu]  Illy  he  wants  fairness  and  balance 
In  cent:  sverslal  programs  and  In  news  com- 
mentar;  .  He'll  get  it.  The  status  quo  Isn't 
to  be  s:  cred.  He  would  like  to  see  more  na- 
tionally produced  programs,  not  less. 

He  w(  uld  like  to  see  the  local  board  mem- 
bers of  the  223  public  TV  stations  become 
more  a  tive  in  shaping  programs  for  local 
audleiic  (s.  He  would  like  to  see  public  TV 
product  ig  more  that  is  different  from  com- 
mertial    TV. 

I  SU;  pect  Tom  Curtis  will  be  around 
awWlc-  and  busy. 


BY     NA- 
THE  RE- 


RFSO!  UTIONS  ADOPTED 
•nO]  fAL  COUNCIL  OF 
SER  '^E  OFFICERS  ASSOCIATION 
OF  '  HE  UNITED  STATES  ON  PEB- 
RUA  HY  16,  1973 

Mr.  rHURMOND.  Mr.  President,  19 
resolut^ns  were  adopted  at  the  midwin- 
ter CGI  f  erence  of  the  Reserve  OflQcers 
Associa  tion  of  the  United  States  which 
met  he  -e  in  Washington  last  month. 

Thes  !  resolutions  deal  with  the  key 
issiKs    efore  the  Nation's  Reserve  com- 


munity and  they  deserve  ths  attention 
and  consideration  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation. 

A  number  of  the  resolutions  concern 
matters  which  are  embodied  in  legisla- 
tion now  before  the  Congress.  Thus,  we 
all  shall  find  them  helpful  both  from  a 
legislative  as  well  as  an  informative 
standpoint. 

This  meeting  wps  also  the  occasion  for 
the  presentation  of  the  Minuteman  of 
the  Year  Award  to  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jackson  of  the  State  of  Washington.  As  a 
colleague  of  Senator  Jackson  on  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee.  I  highly 
endorse  this  selection. 

Resolution  16  extends  to  Senator  John 
C.  Stennis  the  best  wl'-hes  of  the  asso- 
ciation as  he  mrkes  a  remarkable  re- 
covery from  the  very  serious  wounds  in- 
flicted upon  him  earlier  in  the  year.  I 
know  each  Member  of  the  Congress  joins 
the  ROA  in  this  expression  of  concern 
for  our  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  resolutions  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution  No.  1 :  Sttpport  of  the  President 

IN  his  Termination  of  the  Vietnam  Con- 
flict 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  and  ap- 
probation of  all  Americans  for  his  successful 
effort  to  terminate  hostilities  In  Vietnam 
and  restore  our  POW-MIAS  to  their  rightful 
heritage,  and 

Whereas,  on  the  difficult  four  year  path 
to  an  honorable  peace  he  was  repeatedly 
vilified,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  salute  him  for  his  strength  of  char- 
acter and  fortitude  in  achieving  this  honor- 
able goal. 

Resolution  No.  2:  Refusal  of  a  General 
Amnesty  for  Draft  Dodgers  and  Mili- 
tary Deserters 

Whereas,  there  continues  an  effort  by  some 
individual  citizens  and  newly  organized 
groups  to  obtain  a  general  amnesty  for  those 
American  citizens,  or  former  citizens  who 
have  shirked  their  duty,  fieelng  either  to 
avoid  Induction  Into  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces,  or  deserting  the  Armed  Forces  ar.d 
taking  sanctuary  In  foreign  coiritrles.  a.^d 
Whereas,  after  a  long  and  cruel  war  In 
which  many  thousands  of  our  fellow  countr,'- 
men  gave  their  lives,  many  thousanr;s  more 
were  wounded  and  millions  served  and  sur- 
vived, all  In  faithful  and  dutiful  response 
to  the  call  to  service  of  their  goveriiment  in 
the  continuing  commitment  to  freedom  and 
security,  and 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  many  other  citizens  in  public  and  private 
life  have  asserted  that  these  draft  dodgers 
and  deserters  must  pay  the  legal  penalty 
for  refusing  to  serve  their  government  and 
taking  flight  to  evade  the  responsibility 
which  is  every  citizen's, 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  reconfirm  its  stand  against  any  gen- 
eral amnesty,  support  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  bis  stated  position  and  while  prais- 
ing those  who  have  served  during  these  past 
ten  years  and  who  are  serving  today,  con- 
demn the  action  of  those  who  have  failed 
their  government  which  gives  and  preserves 
for  all  citizens  their  freedom. 


Resolution  No.  3:  Extending  Compassionate 
Am  to  Returning  POW's  and  Thehi  Fam- 
ilies 

Whereas,  the  United  States  has  been  In- 
volved in  a  military  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia, 
defending  the  principles  of  freedom  for 
which  our  nation  was  founded,  and 

Whereas,  this  armed  conflict  has  caused 
many  Americans  to  be  captured  and  held  as 
prisoners  of  war.  and 

Whereas,  families,  other  loved  ones,  and 
these  prisoners  have  lived  In  the  teetering 
balance  of  uncertainty,  but  many  have  now 
been  brought  heme  and  happily  reunited 
with  their  families. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
commends  the  representatives  of  our  govern- 
ment in  obtaining  releass  of  the  prisoners  of 
war,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Reserve 
Officers  Association  urge  the  widespread  sup- 
port of  any  and  all  programs  designed  to 
rehabilitate  these  prisoners  of  war  and  aid 
their  families,  and 

Be  it  still  further  resolved  that  the  Reserve 
Officers  Association  commends  these  prison- 
ers of  war  for  the  valiant  and  patriotic  man- 
ner In  which  they  have  served  their  country 
and  the  Free  World,  that  we  compliment 
the  families  of  these  men  for  their  patriotic 
resolution  to  cooperate  with  and  support 
their  government  and  that  ell  ROA  depart- 
ments, chapters,  and  Individual  members  ini- 
tiate and  carry  forward  and  encourage  pro- 
grams of  compassionate  rehablUtatlon  of 
these  returning  men. 


Resolution    No.    4:    Petition    to    Supreme 

Court  to  Permit  ROA  to  File  Brief  in 

CASEn-o  Determine  Right  of  Congressmen 

to  Hold  Reserve  Commissions 

Whereas,  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  the  case  of  Reservists  Committee  to  Stop 
the  War.  v.  Laird.  323  F.  Supp.  833,  held  that 
the  Constitution  b?rs  members  of  Congress 
from  holding  ccmmissions  in  the  Armed 
Fcr.re5  Reserves,  and 

Whereas,  such  decision  was  further  af- 
firmed by  the  United  States  Cotirt  of  Appeals 
for  -he  District  of  C.lv.mbla  Circuit,  and 

Whereas,  the  Reserve  Officers  Assocatlon 
of  the  United  States  by  resolution  at  its  1971 
Convention  urged  appeal  of  these  decisions, 
and 

Whereas,  this  vital  issue  has  n^w  been  ap- 
pe?!led  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
and 

Whereas,  the  Reserve  Officers  Association 
io  committed  to  the  concept  of  the  citlzen- 
.iold'.er  and  believe  that  members  of  Congress 
who  vcluntfirily  continue  their  activity  as 
:nlUtary  Reservists  should  be  honcred  for  this 
"t?.ice  the  ci; l?cn"  patriotic  cmmitment. 
and 

Where-s.  the  participation  cf  Congress- 
men In  military  reser.e  activities  helps  insure 
the  Constitutloniil  mandate  of  civilian  con- 
trol over  the  .'iraied  Forces, 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  tl;e 
Reserve  Officers  Association  cf  tl'e  Ur.ied 
States  petition  the  Supreme  Co-jrt  of  the 
United  States  for  permission  to  file  en 
amicus  curiae  (friend  of  the  court)  hr'.el 
in  the  case  of  Rcscrii.i:s  Committee  lo  Slo^i 
the  War.  v.  Laird  in  support  cf  the  ri^ht 
of  members  of  Congress  to  held  Acil.e  com- 
niisslons  in  the  Armed  Forces  Reser.es. 


Resolution  No.  5:  Urging  a  Widow's  Eqlhty 
IN  Reservists  Retirement  Pay 

Wliereas.  the  military  retirement  system 
discriminates  against  Reservists  who  have 
no  standing  In  the  system  until  they  reach 
age  60.  no  matter  how  long  and  honorable 
may  have  been   their  service,  and 

■Whereas,  wives  of  Reservists  contribute 
substantially     to     the     Reserve     programs 
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through  their  encouragement  of 
bands  attending  Reserve  training 
Reserve  activities,  and 

Whereas,  there  are  no  survivor 
the  Reservists  who  "die  too  soon", 
reaching  the  age  of  60. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved 
serve     Officers    Association     of 
States  urge  the  Congress  to  enact 
legislation    to   establish    a    Survivor 
Plan    for   Reservists   who   are 
Retirement  pay  by  every  standard 
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Resolution  No.  6;  Eqtjalization  df  Rights 

Whereas,  Title  10,  United  States  jCode,  au- 
thorizes the  enlistment  and  comililsslonlng 
of  female  persons  In  the  Regular  an  d  Reserve 
components  of  the  Armed  Porws  of  the 
United   States,   and 

Whereas,  Title  14.  United  States  ( ;ode.  Sec- 
tion 762,  authorizes  the  enlistment  and  com- 
mleslonlng  of  female  persons  In  a  o  )mponent 
of  the  United  States  Coast  Ouarl  Reserve 
known  as  the  Womens  Reserve,  an* 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Cofst  Ouard 
and  the  United  States  Coast  Ouarl  Reserve 
do  not  now  enlist  or  commission  female 
members  Into  the  Regular  or  Rem  rve  com- 
ponents under  the  authority  contained  In 
Tltae  10.  United  States  Code. 

Now  Therefore  Be  It  Resolved  th^t  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  tht  United 
States  urge  the  Congress  of  the  Unlied  States 
to  enact  legislation  that  will  explunge  the 
present  dUcrlmlnatory  statutory  provisions 
establishing  a  separate  Womens  H^rve  of 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  tho  Reserve 
Officers  Association  of  the  United  31  ates  urge 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and  the 
Commandant  of  the  United  Stales  Coast 
Ouard  to  revise  present  poUcy  an  1  regula- 
tions and  enlist  and  commlssloi  female 
members  of  the  United  States  Coast  Ouard 
Reaerve  as  required  under  the  pro  islons  of 
Title   10.   United   States  Code. 
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Resolution  No.  7:  Medical  Service!  i 
U.S.  Coast  Guard 

Whereas,  the  United  States _. 

must  have  adequate  medical  servicfs 
compllshment   of   Its   missions  In 
peace,  and 

Whereas,  medical  service  Is  ^. 
Uniform  Service  of  the  United 
Health  Service,  and 

Whereas,    current    United    Stat^ 
Health  Service  programming  has 
its  Reserve  Division,  and  the  Coa^t 
Regular  and  Reserve,  will  lose  its 
support,  and 

Whereas,  a  small  number  of 
Public  Health  Service  Reserve 
with  Coast  Ouard  ORTU's.  malnt4l 
Ouard  mobllzatlon  billets,  perform 
TRA.  attend  drills  and  stand  ready 
serve  line  officers  for  civil  disaster  or 
emergency  mobilizations,  and 

Whereas.  Coast  Ouard  mobUlzatlc  n 
overriding  requirement  for  trained 
personnel  to  man  medical  billets 
ashore,  and 

Whereas,  the  Coast  Ouard  Reservefs 
peacetime  mission  now  embraces  an 
tatlon    concept    Including    pai 
routine  duties  of  the  Regular  Coa^t 
and  mobilization  for  domestic 
proTldlng    for   active   duty   call-upii 
servlsts  In  these  exigencies,  wherelr 
personnel  will  be  needed. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that 
serve  Officers  Association  for  th 
States  urge  provision  of  medical 
the  Coast  Ouard  Reserve  In  pei.„, 
training  and  mobilization  missions 
and  war. 

RssoLonoN    No.    8:    Rechutting    ^ograms 
FOR  THE  Armed  Services 
Whereas,  the  strength  and  quaUly  of  the 
Arm«d  Forces  of  the  United  States]  Reserve 
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and  regular  today  are  totally  dependent  on 
the  effectiveness  of  the  recruiting  services  In 
enrolling  men  and  women  for  voluntary 
service,  and 

Whereas,  the  objective  of  our  ABSociatlon 
Is  to  work  for  a  "military  policy  for  the 
United  States  that  will  provide  adequate 
national  security". 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  shall  dedicate  itself  to  encouraging 
and  supporting  by  every  means  the  men  and 
women  who  work  in  the  recruiting  programs; 
and  to  encourage  the  youth  of  America  to 
understand  and  accept  their  obligation  as 
citizens  to  share  In  national  defense. 

Resolution  No.  9:  Emploter  Support  or 
THE  National  Guard  and  Reserves 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
created  a  national  committee  for  employer 
support  of  our  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
forces  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  James 
M.  Roche,  a  retired  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  General  Motors  Corporation,  and 

Whereas,  the  Reserve  Officers  Association 
concurs  In  the  mission  of  this  committee 
and  feels  that  there  Is  considerable  apathy 
In  this  area,  and 

Whereas,  the  Reserve  Officers  Association 
feels  that  employers,  both  public  and 
private,  should  be  positively  encouraged  to 
actively  support  membership  by  employees 
In  National  Guard  and  Reserve  units. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  offers  its  active  support  In  the  activ- 
ities of  this  committee  and  recommends  that 
the  committee  furnish  chapters  with  an  out- 
line of  the  type  of  support  which  the  local 
chapter  can  provide  to  the  committee's  local 
representative. 

Resolution   No.    10:    Selective   Service 
Strength 

Whereas,  the  Selective  Service  Reserve 
Is  composed  of  members  of  the  Reserve 
components  of  all  the  Armed  Forces,  ap- 
proximately In  proportion  to  the  size  of  each 
Armed  Force,  and 

Whereas,  the  reduction  of  the  size  of  this 
composite  Reserve  from  an  authorized 
strength  of  1452  officers  to  850  officers,  was 
begun  under  the  previous  Director  of  the 
Selective  Service  System  and  is  now  the 
policy  of  the  Selective  Service  System,  and 

Whereas,  the  Selective  Service  Reserve  Is 
the  statutory  mobilization  force  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  System,  and 

Whereas,  the  reduction  In  strength  now 
being  put  Into  effect  Is  imusually  heavy,  and 

Whereas,  concern  has  been  expressed  that 
an  even  further  reduction  below  the  860 
figure  may  occur,  and 

Whereas,  the  make  up  of  the  permanent 
staff  of  the  Selective  Service  System  Is  and 
has  been  a  deliberate  mlxtiu-e  of  civilian  and 
military  personnel  In  order  to  best  serve  the 
concepts  of  democracy,  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  now  reported  that  by  July 
1973  with  only  a  few  exceptions  all  active 
duty  military  personnel  wlU  be  converted 
to  a  civilian  status  or  eliminated  from  the 
permanent  staff  of  the  Selective  Service, 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
that  legislative,  or  other  appropriate  action 
be  taken  to  halt  any  f\irther  reduction  in 
the  size  of  this  critical  Reserve  program, 
and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  like  action  be 
taken  to  retain  an  appropriate  mix  of  civilian 
and  military  personnel  in  the  permanent 
staff  of  the  System. 


Resolution  No.  11 :  Reduction  in  Personnel 
Funds  Nonflting  AF  Reserve  Unfts 
Whereas,  the  Military  Appropriations  Sub- 
commlttee.  House  of  Representatives,  re- 
duced the  AF  Reserve,  Personnel  appropria- 
tion for  Fiscal  Year  1973  by  $7.9  million,  and 


Whereas,  the  subcommittee  applied  «6 
million  of  that  reduction  to  non-flying  units 
of  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  and 

Whereas,  previous  reductions  In  such  ap- 
propriations have  allowed  the  Air  Force  to 
adjust  the  reductions  In  all  programs  of  the 
Air  Force  Reserve  In  a  manner  to  minimize 
the  deleterious  impact  of  such  reduction, 
and 

Whereas,  this  action  will  reqiUre  the  Air 
Force  either  to  eliminate  a  niunber  of  non- 
flying  units  or  reduce  them  from  Pay  Group 
A  (48  paid  drills  per  annum)  to  Pay  Group 
B  (24  paid  drills  per  annum),  and 

Whereas,  this  action  will  greatly  impede 
the  training  and  preparedness  of  these  units, 
and 

Whereas,  a  reduction  to  Pay  Group  B  will 
add  greatly  to  an  already  burdensome  re- 
cruitment effort  m  the  all -volunteer  envi- 
ronment. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  exert  every  effort  to  remove  this  fiscal 
restriction  on  AF  Reserve  non-flying  units  In 
order  that  these  units  may  maintain  their 
recruiting  capability  and  training  capacity, 
thus  retaining  their  readiness  to  support  our 
national  security. 

Resolution  No.  12:  Reduced  Fare  on  Cou- 
mercial  Airlines — Ready  Reservists  Trav- 
eling TO  Reserve  Duty  at  Their  Own  Ex- 
pense 

Whereas,  there  are  many  members  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  who  have  Inactive  duty  assign- 
ment locations  at  considerable  distance  from 
their  places  of  residence,  and 

Whereas,  except  for  their  annual  active 
duty  training  period  or  for  special  tours  of 
active  duty  they  are  not  authorized  reim- 
bursement for  travel  to  and  from  their  In- 
active duty  training  assignment  location,  and 
Whereas,  many  such  Reservists  In  order  to 
perform  their  Inactive  duty  training  require- 
ments flnd  commercial  air  travel  to  be  the 
only  expeditious  and  appropriate  means  of 
travel,  and 

Whereas,  this  means  a  considerable  per- 
sonal financial  sacrifice  to  the  Individual  con- 
cerned, and 

Whereas,  this  Inactive  duty  training  Is 
necessary  and  beneficial  to  our  national  se- 
curity, and 

Whereas,  the  benefit  of  reduced  fare  com- 
mercial air  travel  Is  a  necessary  added  Incen- 
tive towards  recruitment  and  retention  of 
personnel  In  the  Ready  Reserve, 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  Reserve 
Officers  Association  of  the  United  States  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  be  requested  to  seek 
reduced  fare  commercial  air  travel  for  Ready 
Reservists  traveling  at  their  own  expense.  In 
uniform,  to  and  from  their  home  and  place 
of  Inactive  duty  training. 

Resolution  No.  13:  Educational  Assistance 
for  Participants  in  the  Selected  Reserve 

Whereas,  there  Is  an  enllstment/reenllst- 
ment  crisis  among  enlisted  grades  In  the 
Reserve  components  of  the  Armed  Purees, 
and 

Whereas,  study  and  surveys  have  shown 
that  an  educational  assistance  program  for 
members  of  the  Selected  Reserve  would  be 
a  positive  Incentive  for  recruitment  and  re- 
tention, and 

Whereas,  there  has  prevlo\isly  been  sub- 
mitted a  legislative  proposal  to  provide  an 
enlistment/ reenllstment  bonus  to  encour- 
age participation  In  the  Selected  Reserve, 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  lends  Its  vigorous  support  to  the  early 
e  oactment  by  the  Congress  of  an  educational 
assistance  allowance  as  presently  authorized 
for  the  regular  Forces  In  addition  to  an  en- 
ILstment/reenllstment  bonus  and  other  In- 
centives previously  advocated  by  this  Asso- 
ciation. 


i 
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moN  No.  14:  Support  or  JumoR  ROTC 
Summer  Camps 
Whfreas,  the  Junior  ROTC  Program 
teach#s  the  high  school  student  to  be  self- 
reliant,  assists  In  the  development  of  his 
self-discipline,  and  of  his  Inherent  leader- 
ship potential,  encourages  participation  in 
srhlle  conununlty  activities,  and  pro- 
m  introduction  to  military  training 
will  be  of  benefit  to  himself  and  our 
If  he  Is  called  upon  to  serve  In  her 
Forces,  and 
Whereas,  many  of  the  events  offering  op- 
portufitles  to  the  cadets  for  the  practice 
of  leadership,  self-discipline,  and  concerned 
cltlzeashlp,  occur  when  these  are  added  by 
local  «hool  systems  as  extracurricular  activi- 
ties, a|id 

Whieas,  while  the  Department  of  Defense 
Issues  {equipment  to  support  the  normal  pro- 
gram knd  peAnlts  its  use  for  these  extra- 
currlciJar  actl^tles,  they  prohibit  the  ex- 
pendltiires  of  any  additional  funds  or  issue 
lltlonal  equipment  to  support  them, 

^eas,  the  support  of  Junior  ROTC  sum- 
ips,  weekend  field  problems  on  map 
tactics  and  marksmanship,  partlcl- 
In   community    activities   and   other 
^hlle  events  will  provide  a  greater  op- 
portunity for  beneficial  leadership  and  citi- 
zenship training  for  the  Junior  ROTC  Cadets, 
J  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Re- 
^fficers  Association  of  the  United  States 
Services  to  give  full  support  to  the 
I  ROTC  program:  and  that  the  Secre- 
Defense  authorize  the  establishment 
aer  camps  with  JROTC  students  at 
?roprIate  mUltary  Installations  with 
irer  support  to  be  chiefly  derived  from 
erve  Components. 


TON  No.  15:  Award  or  the  Good 
|ucT  Medal  to  Enlisted  Members  of 
RVE  Components 

eas,  many  enlisted  men  perform  out- 
ttgly  in  the  Reserves  during  their  term 
Istment  and  there  is  no  appropriate 
[for  their  service  such  as  the  Good 
pt  Medal  for  the  active  establishment, 

reas,  the  availability  of  such  an  award 

[assist  In  the  retention  of  deserving 

p  Reservists, 

[therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Re- 
^cers  Association  of  the  United  States 
lilltary  services  where  applicable  to 

I  existing  regulations  so  as  to  permit 
ard  of  the  Good  Conduct  Medal  to 
ag  Reserve  enlisted  personnel. 

REK>LVnoN  No.  16:  To  Extend  Best  Wishes 
TO  Senator  John  C.  Stennis 
as.  Senator  John  C.  Stennis  has  so 
•ved  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Pre- 
;s  Committee  and  Is  presently  serving 
'halrman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 

Ittee,  and 
!as.  Senator  Stennis  has  continually 
led  a  close  relationship  with  the 
,  branches  of  the  service  and  their 
Reserve  components,  furthering  the  Total 
Force  ci>ncept,  and 

Wheieas  Senator  Stennis  has  maintained 
an  awareness  of  our  Association's  objective 
of  natic^al  security,  and 

Whereas,  Senator  Stennis  lies  In  serious 
condition  in  the  hospital  as  a  result  of 
wounds  inflicted  by  bandits,  and 
Wherjas.  doctors  have  reported  that  be- 
■  his  vitality  and  resolute  character, 
Stennls's  condition  is  improving. 
Now  t  tieref  ore  be  It  resolved  that  the  mem- 
bers of  1  be  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
Itates  express  their  affection  and  ad- 


cause  Q 
Senator 


United 


mlratloi    for  Senator  Stennis,  that  they  con- 
vey th^r  fervent  gratitude  that  he  Is  n- 


coverlng,  and  that  each  member  severally  and 
together  Join  In  prayer  for  his  complete  and 
rapid  recovery  and  extend  our  sincere  best 
wishes  to  his  wife  and  family. 

Resolution  No.  17 :  To  Designate  the  "Harry 

S  Truman  Suite"  in  the  Minute  Man  Me- 

MORUL  Building  and  To  Place  a  Memorial 

in  the  Truman  Library 

Whereas,  more  than  a  half  century  ago 
the  Honorable  Harry  S  Truman,  an  officer 
In  the  American  Expeditionary  Force  In 
World  War  I,  organized  In  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri Chapter  No.  1  of  the  Reserve  Officers 
Association  of  the  United  States,  and 

Whereas,  Harry  S  Truman,  throughout  the 
subsequent  years  of  his  life.  Including  those 
when  he  was  United  States  Senator  and  later 
Vice  President  and  then  President  of  the 
United  States  and  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  nation's  Armed  Forces,  gave  most  mean- 
ingful and  timely  support  to  this  Association, 
and 

Whereas,  this  support,  leadership,  and 
inspiration  have  been  indescribably  helpful 
In  the  Association's  growth. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
do  publicly  proclaim  Its  perpetual  debt  and 
gratitude  to  Harry  S  Truman,  and  do  des- 
ignate the  National  President's  office  suite 
m  the  Minute  Man  Memorial  Building  as  the 
•Harry  S  Truman  Suite",  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Reserve  Of- 
ficers Association  of  the  United  States,  Its 
departments  and  chapters  Join  together  to 
secure  through  Missouri  Chapter  No.  1,  Kan- 
sas City,  a  suitable  memorial  recognizing  the 
Honorable  Harry  S  Truman  as  a  founder  of 
the  Association  and  that  said  memorial  be 
presented  to  the  Harry  S  Truman  Library  and 
Museum  for  appropriate  display. 

Resolution  No.  18:  Tribute  to  the  Memory 

OF    COMB4ANDER-IN-CHIEP,    LYNDON     BaINES 

Johnson 

Whereas,  the  Honorable  Lyndon  Balnes 
Johnson,  as  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, United  States  Senator,  Vice 
President  and  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  was  a  member  of  this  Association,  and 

Whereas,  as  a  member  of  House  and  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committees  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Preparedness, 
he  gave  meaningful  support  to  many  pro- 
grams and  legislative  acts  which  strength- 
ened the  Armed  Services,  and 

Whereas,  as  Commander-in-Chief  he  pur- 
sued policies  conceived  to  keep  this  nation 
safe  and  secure,  and  that  he  remained  coura- 
geously resolute  In  his  policies  despite  bit- 
ter and  unwarranted  pressures  and  attacks 
and 

Whereas,  he  frequently  expressed  his 
awareness  of  our  Association's  understand- 
ing of  and  support  for  national  security 
policies. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Reserve  Officers  Association  of 
the  United  Stat«8  express  their  sorrow  over 
his  passing  on  22  January  1973  and  convey 
to  his  widow  and  famUy  their  deep  com- 
passion and  pride  in  the  place  he  earned  in 
history  and  their  affectionate  recollection  of 
his  service  to  this  nation. 

Resolution  No.  19:    Assignment  or  Opera- 
tional Control  or  Naval  Reserve  Ships 
to  the  Chief  or  Naval  Reserve 
Whereas,   the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has 
estabUahed   a  Chief  of  Naval   Reserve  who 
commands  both  the  Surface  and  Air  com- 
ponents and  has  control  of  the  aircraft  as- 
signed to  the  Naval  Air  Reserve,  and 

Whereas,  the  Naval  Reserve  ships  not  only 
train  their  Reserve  crews,  but  also  train  a 


substantial  number  of  personnel  assigned  to 
the  Naval  Reserve  Surface  units,  and 

Whereas,  the  assignment  of  operational 
control  of  Naval  Reserve  ships  to  the  Type 
Commander  has  not  proved  to  be  as  effective 
as  was  a  past  and  different  assignment  of 
(q>eratlonal  control,  and 

Whereas,  the  coordination  of  training  as- 
signments of  Naval  Reservists  to  these  ships 
is  best  accomplished  by  the  Commander, 
Naval  Surface  Reserve  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Reserve, 
and 

Whereas,  the  proper  conduct  of  training  of 
Naval  Reservists  requires  that  such  training 
be  accomplished  aboard  ship,  the  operational 
control  of  which  is  not  hindered  by  fragmen- 
tation of  the  responsibility  for  control  of 
training,  and 

Whereas,  operational  control  of  such  ships 
in  Commander,  Naval  Surface  Reserve  would 
not  detract  from  the  effective  utilization  of 
such  ships  by  the  Commanders  in  Chief,  as 
needed. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  request  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
direct  assignment  of  operational  control  of 
Naval  Reserve  ships  to  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Reserve. 


THE  CLEAN  AIR  ACT  OP   1970  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  EPA 
this  week  began  a  series  of  hearings  to 
consider  the  renewed  request  by  Ameri- 
can auto  makers  for  a  1-year  suspension 
of  the  1975  deadline  for  meeting  the 
emission  standards  laid  down  in  the 
Clean  Air  Act  of  1970.  EPA  Administra- 
tor WUliam  D.  Ruckelshaus  has  the  au- 
thority under  that  statute  to  grant  the 
suspension  if  he  finds  that  it  would  be  in 
the  public  Interest  to  do  so.  It  is  a  tough 
question  and  the  resolution  of  this  prob- 
lem will  affect  us  all  for  years  to  ccHne. 

In  this  context.  I  think  my  colleagues 
would  be  interested  in  some  recent  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  and  other  EPA 
officials  on  the  automobile  and  its  role  in 
American  life.  In  an  address  before  the 
California  Newspaper  Publishers  Associ- 
ation in  San  Francisco  last  month,  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus  laid  it  on  the  line  and  made 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  good  sense: 

The  goal  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  U  indis- 
putably a  good  one — the  protection  of  health. 
The  people  of  California — speaking  through 
their  Senators  and  Representatives — over- 
whelmingly supported  the  alms  and  purposes 
of  the  Act.  The  question  now  Is  whether  we 
are  serious  enough  about  having  clean  air  to 
make  some  rather  severe  choices.  We  wUl  hold 
pubUc  hearings  beginning  March  5  to  find 
out  from  the  people  of  Los  Angeles  what  they 
want  to  do  to  solve  their  problem. 

The  issue  U  -not  simply  clean  air  versus 
dirty   air,    but   how   and   at   what   pace   to 
achieve  clean  air.  We  must  balance  the  bene- 
fits of  achlevmg  healthy  air  within  a  certain 
time  frame  against  the  social  costs.  The  ben- 
efits are  undeniable.  But  U  the  price  Is  a 
severely  crippled  city  then  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  stretch  out  the  time  for  compliance. 
We  are  Intensively  examining  the  alterna- 
tives in  Los  Angeles  In  order  to  provide  the 
maximum  number  of  choices  that  technology 
permits.  However,  the  final  answer  should 
not  be  dictated  by  EPA.  It  should  be  resolved 
by  the  people  of  that  community  after  Ju- 
diciously  examining   every   rational    choice 
they  have.  Only  the  people  can  decide,  ulti- 
mately, what  kind  of  a  community,  what  kind 
of  society  they  really  want. 
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Until    now    the   average   citizan 
the    fcgg'.est    notion    of    what 
available  or,  Indeed,  that  there 
VKOUld  be  a  shame  if  this  debate 
clouded  by  emotionalism  or 
we  keep  our  heads  we  can  expl 
really  an  historic  cpportuuity  to  i 
mental    qi'estljus   about   the   dir ; 
Kiture   quality   of   our   civliizaf 
;  If  the  people  are  to  make  reas 
they  must  have  information  to 
dnd   ncAspapers   are   the   ideal 
this  task.  Don't  be  satisfied  wltli 
what   others   are   saying.   Becom/s 
propose  solutions.  These  proposal  i 
Oilnd-stretchlng  exercises.  All  of 
often,    are    guUty   of    proposing 
solution  for  tomorrow's  problen 
l^ell  whenever  you  think  it's  need  i 
fee  I  won't  cancel  any  subscription  s 

In  an  address  in  January  24  1973,  be- 
lore  the  Highway  Research  goard,  Bill 
Ruckelshaus  said : 

The   Image   of   the   open   road 
beckoned  vis  for  generations  niay 
Uliislon  If  we  do  not  act.  Insteajd 
pathways  to  adventure  and  fresh  " 
many    thoroughfares    frustrate 
men'-s    and    aggravate    social    t 
often  they  ls;.late  and  destroy  ne 
Too  often  they  envelop  us  in  th« 
and  choking  fumes  of  stalled 

If  we  reconsider  the  circumsU.. 
V^RVs  today,  if  we  design  them 
tiie  land  rather  than  to  scar  It— 
row  we  can  Insure  that  automotiv  b 
mains  pleasant  and  convenient.  Wp 
a  new  chapter  In  the  history  o 
road    W»   can   use  highways  to 
amenity  and  personal  growth. 

We   must   never   turn   from  tli|ls  goal 
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Also  of  interest  is  a  speech 
Assistant    Administ:  ator    for 
Water  Programs,  Robert  L. 
titled  "The  Automobile  as  a 
chine."  The  net  effect,  I  think, 
ai  Jot  of  popular  fallacies  to 
tlie  problems  in  perspective. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimo^ 
tp  have  the  full  text  of  these 
speeches  appear  in  today's 
are  worth  reading. 

There  being  no  objection 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows : 

'      Transpobtation  Contkols — A 
;  AiK  QvALn-Y 

■,  (By  WUHam.0.  Rucklesha|is 

.  There  has  been  considerable 
apme  criticism,  and  a  good  bit 
gbout  the  transportation  contr<^ 
i;joposed  to  enable  the  Los  Angel 
the  requirements  of  the  Clean  / 

Many  people  have  remarked 
couldn't  have  been  serious  in  ] 
to  an  80  percent  cut  In  driving  foj 
m  the  most  automobile  oriented 
Mrorld.  Looking  at  the  proposal  1 
thliiJc  you  will  see  that  It  is  n< 
Shooting  from  the  hip. 

As  a  result  of  a  suit  filed  last 
the  City  of  Riverside  I  was  un 
order  to  present  by  January  IJ 
transportation  controls  which 
the   Federal   photochemical 
Vds  In  the  Los  Angeles  Basin 
am  constitutionally  Incapable  of 
to  any  court  order  In  a  manner 
be  construed  as  either  frlvolotis 
tuous. 

The  proposal  we  offered  was 
we  could  come  up  with  In  the  1 
that  would  demonstrably  achieve 
m'd  by  the  statutory  deadline. 

We  considered  several  alter 
order  to  achieve  the  staindard 
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travelled  must  be  reduced  drastically.  While 
the  plan  Is  technically  feasible.  I  don't  need 
anyone  to  tell  me  that  Its  strict  implementa- 
tion would  probably  make  Los  .Ajigeles  an 
unviable  community. 

At  this  point  I  think  It  might  be  helpful  to 
go  over  the  brief  history  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  of  1970.  The  law  directed  the  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator to  set,  by  April  1971.  ambient 
air  quality  standards  for  the  nation.  We  had 
to  set  two  kinds  of  standards:  primary  stand- 
ards designed  to  protect  human  health  and 
secondary  standards  which,  broadly  speaking, 
were  to  protect  against  adverse  effects  on  hu- 
man welfare.  The  primary  standards  were  to 
be  met  by  May  31,  1975  and  the  secondary 
standards  a  reasonable  time  thereafter. 

In  January  1972 — nine  months  after  the 
standards  were  announced — the  States  filed 
with  EPA  their  plans  for  achieving  the  stand- 
ards by  the  target  dates.  The  law  required 
the  States  to  Include  as  part  of  their  plans 
a  strategy  to  control  transp>ortation  if  neces- 
sary to  assist  in  meeting  the  standards. 

While  transportation  controls  were  obvi- 
ously a  factor  In  any  air  quality  control  pro- 
gram, we  Just  didn't  know  enough  In  the 
sununer  of  1971  about  their  workability  to 
require  the  States  to  Include  such  proposals 
in  their  January  1972  filings.  Accordingly, 
we  extended  the  dats  for  filing  transportation 
control  strategies  until  February  15,  1973. 

At  the  same  time  we  initiated  several  stud- 
ies of  the  potential  of  transportation  controls. 
These  studies  were  published  last  November 
and  sent  to  the  States  to  provide  some  guid- 
ance. The  studies  do  not  necessarUy  refiect 
EPA's  views  since  they  are  as  new  to  us  as 
to  the  States.  But.  at  the  moment,  they 
are  all  we  have.  Transportation  strategies 
Include  restraints  on  motor  vehicle  use.  gas- 
eous fuel  systems,  traffic  flow  techniques, 
irsnection  and  malntalnance  programs,  ret- 
rofitting older  vehicles,  improved  public 
transit,  work  schedule  changes  and  land-use 
controls. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  permits  a  two-year 
extension  for  meeting  the  primary  stand- 
ards and  we  had  granted  17  States  that  ex- 
tension. Just  last  .week  a  Federal  court  or- 
dered these  extensions  rescinded.  The  court 
didn't  say  the  extensions  shouldn't  be 
granted,  rather  agreed  with  the  plaintiffs 
that  we  acted  prematurely. 

Accordingly  each  State  erroneously  granted 
an  extension,  has  until  April  15  to  renew 
Its  request.  I  am  to  rule  on  these  filings 
by  June  15. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  in  setting 
the  primary  standards  the  law  did  not  permit 
us  to  consider  any  other  criteria  except  pub- 
lic health.  And  the  levels  we  set  had  to  cover 
the  class  of  people  most  susceptible  to  a 
given  air  pollutant.  The  requirement  in  the 
law  is  for  a  zero  health  effect. 

A  few  years  ago  an  opinion  poll  was  con- 
ducted to  gauge  people's  attitudes  about 
the  automobile.  Noting  the  air  pollution, 
noise  and  congestion  caused  by  the  automo- 
bile, the  displacement  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  homes  and  businesses  by  highways,  the 
destruction  of  natural  beauty,  and,  most 
importantly,  the  nearly  two  million  deaths 
and  tens  of  millions  of  injuries  during  this 
century,  people  were  asked;  "Is  It  worth  It?" 

Eighty-five  percent  responded  with  an 
enthusiastic  and  unqualified  "yes."  Ob- 
viously a  large  majority  of  Americans  are 
wUllng  to  accept  some  risk  to  their  health 
In  order  to  preserve  their  automoblllty.  The 
Clean,  Air  Act  does  not  permit  this  public 
attitude  to  extend  to  any  health  risk  as- 
sociated with  an  air  pollutant.  It  Is  a  delicate 
public  question  which  Los  Angeles  poses 
m  stark  terms.  We  will  undoubtedly  hear 
more  of  this  debate  in  the  future. 

The  oxidant  standards — 0.08  parts  per  mil- 
lion— la  the  critical  one  for  Los  Angeles. 
This  Is  the  level  we  felt  was  necessary  to 
meet  the  statutory  requirement  to  provide 
a  margin  of  safety  to  protect  the  most  vul- 


nerable class  of  people — those  with  respira- 
tory difficulties.  California's  own  oxidant 
standard  Is  0.1  parts  per  million,  a  level  at 
which  the  State  considers  health  begins 
to  be  affected. 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  think 
that  we  took  an  extreme  stand  In  Los  Ange- 
les In  an  attempt  to  scare  people  Into  be- 
lieving that  the  Clean  Air  Act  is  bad.  It's 
not.  It's  basically  a  good  law.  We're  simply 
saying  that  this  Is  what  may  happen  when 
the  law  is  strictly  applied  in  this  commu- 
nity. It  miy  be  that  there  Is  a  need  to  refine 
the  law  to  smooth  out  any  distortions  in  Its 
application.  This  would  basically  Involve 
giving  the  Administrator  of  EPA  more  flexl- 
bUlty  In  administering  the  act. 

Los  Angeles  has  10  million  people,  six 
million  cars  and  about  one  bus  for  every 
6.000  people.  This  extremely  large  and  con- 
centrated population  and  their  overwhelm- 
ing dependence  on  the  automobile,  coupled 
with  the  city's  highly  adverse  meteorological 
conditions  and  the  lack  of  a  single  urban 
center,  makes  It  unique  among  our  cities. 
There  may  be  other  cities  which  will  have 
to  use  transportation  controls  to  meet  air 
quality  standards  but  nowhere  except  Lr» 
Angeles  will  such  drastic  steps  as  outllnrrt 
be  required. 

Each  year  more  and  more  new  automoblli« 
come  onto  the  road  with  better  emission  con- 
trol devices.  But  It  takes  about  tsn  years  for 
a  particular  model  year  to  be  phased  out.  If 
the  1975  models  have  the  ultimate  in  control 
devices  It  won't  be  until  1984  that  nearly  all 
cars  on  the  road  will  be  so  equipped.  Yet  the 
law  says  the  air  quality  standards  must  be 
met  by  mld-1977  at  the  latest.  There  Is  very 
little  flexibility  under  the  Act.  If  there  were 
more  I  might  have  come  to  a  different  con- 
clusion about  Los  Angeles. 

All  of  you  are  familiar  with  administrative 
agencies:  they  always  want  more  flexibility. 
In  passing  the  Clean  Air  Act  Congress  delib- 
erately made  It  Inflexible  because  it  was — 
and  with  some  Justification — frustrated  over 
the  lack  of  progress  made  by  administrative 
agencies  in  the  past  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

Deadline  is  the  name  of  the  game  in  the 
newspaper  business.  It  has  always  seemed 
miraculous  to  me  that  you  are  able  to  pull 
together  something  as  complex  as  a  news- 
paper and  meet  strict  deadlines  not  only 
every  day,  but  several  times  a  day.  Deadlines 
are  second  nature  to  you.  And  you  probably 
aren't  as  effective  without  one.  How  many  of 
you,  for  instance,  tackle  personal  chores  with 
the  same  alacrity  as  your  professional  ones? 

We  have  all  been  virltnesses  to  seemingly 
impossible  tasks  accomplished  by  the  people 
of  this  country  once  they  rolled  up  their 
sleeves  and  went  to  work.  Procrastination, 
not  sloth.  Lb  our  affliction. 

Deadlines  do  force  action.  The  common 
plaint  about  the  auto  emissions  control  re- 
quirements Is  that  the  law  doesn't  allow 
enough  time  to  develop  practical  control  de- 
vices. Well,  the  automobUe  had  been  around 
for  about  60  years  and  the  manufacturers 
did  little  about  emissions  control  until  Cali- 
fornia and  then  the  Federal  government 
forced  them  Into  It. 

The  hazard  In  setting  deadlines  Is  crossing 
the  line  between  incentive  and  despair.  If  a 
deadline  is  obviously  unreasonable  the  usual 
reaction  Is  "what  the  hell,  why  even  try."  To 
make  deadlines  an  effective  enforcement  tool 
It  Is  paramount  that  we  find  out  what  can 
reasonably  be  done  and  then  strictly  adhere 
to  It. 

I  think  we  do  need  some  flexibility  In  the 
Clean  Air  Act;  enough  flexibility  to  effect  ap- 
propriate strategies  for  Los  Angeles  and  any 
other  communities  that  get  into  the  same 
bind.  But  we  have  to  be  very  specific  about 
what  that  flexibility  should  be. 

The  go«a  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Is  indis- 
putably a  good  one — the  protection  of  health. 
The  people  of  California — speaking  through 
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tlKlr  Senators  and  Reprssentatlves — over- 
wbeln  l-igly  supported  the  alms  and  purposes 
of  the  Act.  The  questio:i  now  Is  whether  we 
are  se  lous  enough  about  having  clean  air  to 


make 


some    rather   severs   choices.   We    will 


hold  I  ubllc  hearings  beginning  March  5  to 


find  o' 


they  ^  ant  to  do  to  solve  their  problem. 
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t  from  the  people  of  Los  Angeles  what 


Issue  Is  not  simply  clean  air  versus 
lir.    but   how    and    at   what    pace   to 


acbiev  I  clean  air.  We  must  balance  the  bene- 
fits of  Eichlevlng  healthy  air  within  a  certain 
time  :  rame  against  the  social  costs.  The 
banefii  s  are  undeniable.  But  If  the  price  Is  a 
severe!  r  crippled  city  then  It  may  be  neces- 
sary t<  stretch  out  the  time  for  compliance. 
We  re  intensively  examining  the  alter- 
native! In  Los  Angeles  In  order  to  provide  the 
maxim  im  number  of  choices  that  technol- 
ogy p  rtnlts.  However,  the  final  answer 
should  not  be  dictated  by  EPA.  It  should  be 
resolve  I  by  the  people  of  that  community 
after  ,  udlclously  examining  every  rational 
choice  they  have.  Only  the  people  can  de- 
cide, u  tlmately,  what  kind  of  a  community, 
what  k  nd  of  society  they  really  want. 

Untl  now  the  average  citizen  hasn't  had 
the  fo  :glest  notion  of  what  choices  were 
avallat  e  or,  Indeed,  that  there  were  any. 
It  ihoi  Id  be  a  shame  If  this  debate  were  to 
be  clot  led  by  emotionalism  or  demagoguery. 
If  we  I  Sep  our  heads  we  can  exploit  what  is 
really  i  historic  opportunity  to  raise  fun- 
damen  al  questions  about  the  direction  and 
future  Quality  of  our  civilization. 

If  th  >  people  are  to  make  reasoned  choices 
they  n  ust  have  information  to  guide  them 
and  ni  Rspapers  are  the  Ideal  medium  for 
this  ta  !k.  Don't  be  satisfied  with  reportlr.g 
what  (  thers  are  saying.  Become  activists; 
proposi  solutions.  These  proposals  shoxild  be 
mind-s  retching  exercises.  All  of  us,  all  too 
often,  ire  guilty  of  proposing  yesterday's 
solutio  I  for  tomorrow's  problem.  Give  me 
hell  wl  enever  you  think  Its  needed.  I  prom- 
ise I  w  )n't  cancel  any  subscriptions. 

In  II  S8  the  citizens  of  Los  Angeles  voted 
down  (2.5  billion  bond  Issue  for  a  rail 
transit  system.  Had  It  been  passed  the  1977 
restrict  ons  on  automobile  travel  would 
probab  y  be  less  severe.  Did  the  newspapers 
in  8ou1  nern  California  do  a  good  job  of  In- 
formin  :  the  public  about  the  possible  con- 
sequen  es  of  the  vote?  I  don't  know,  perhaps 
thej-  d  1. 

Iron  cally,  Los  Angeles  owes  Its  urban 
sprawl  to  rapid  transit  and  not  the  auto- 
mobile Fifty  years  ago  Los  Angeles  had  per- 
haps t  le  finest  Intertirban  rail  transit  sys- 
tem in  ihe  world — nearly  1,000  miles  of  track 
ranglni  out  60  miles.  Then,  about  1930, 
someor  e  made  a  mistake.  Instead  of  taking 
hlghws  ps  over  or  under  the  transit  lines  the 
right-a  -way  at  transit  grade  crossings  were 
given  1 J  the  automobUe.  With  the  trolley's 
speed  I  dvantage  wiped  out.  patronage  dis- 
solved   ind  the  tracks  were  ripped  up. 

"Hie  ros  Angeles  City  Fathers  In  the  Thir- 
ties dl<  what  they  thought  was  best  in  the 
llgiit  o  the  knowledge  then  available.  Our 
best  ap  )roach  today  is  to  try  and  move  for- 
ward ai  d  find  solutions  to  the  problems  that 
have  a  isen  rather  than  trying  to  assign 
blame  i  or  the  past. 

A  sei  lous  and  intelligent  investigation  of 
mass  t  ansit  is  very  badly  needed  In  Los 
Angele!  today.  Buses  are  the  obvious  short- 
term  re  iponse;  you  can't  build  a  rail  system 
overnlg  it  But  for  a  city  the  size  of  Los  An- 
geles, I  artlcularly  given  Its  geography  and 
meteon  logy,  the  longterm  answer  probably 
will  ha  re  to  Include  some  rail  transit.  The 
steel  w  leel  on  a  steel  rail  Is  still  the  most 
energy  fflclent  means  of  moving  large  num- 
bers of  people. 

The  1  ART  system  here  in  San  Francisco  Is 
the  firs  new  rail  transit  system  built  In  this 
country  in  this  century.  In  Washington  the 
METRC  Is  well  under  construction.  We  hope 
to  havelenough  of  It  in  operation  In  1976  to 
make  If  a  showcase  for  the  Nation's  200th 
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birthday  celebration.  In  Atlanta  the  third 
new  rail  system  in  this  country  has  been 
given  a  green  light  by  the  voters. 

Our  neighbors  have  gotten  a  Jump  on  us  In 
modern  systems.  Montreal  and  Toronto  have 
new  subways  which  have  generated  strong 
public  patronage.  Mexico  City  has  built,  in 
something  like  two  and  a  half  years,  a  42- 
mlle,  rubber-tired  subway  system  that  is 
fast,  safe,  efficient  and  quiet.  'The  technolosl- 
cal  superpower  Is  going  to  have  to  play  catch- 
up. 

I'm  not  suggesting  that  rail  transit  Is  the 
answer  to  every  city's  problem.  It's  not.  For 
most  cities  it  will  be  buses  and  even  where 
rail  transit  provides  the  backbone,  buses  will 
be  needed  to  flesh  out  the  systenl. 

With  sufficient  funding,  mass  transit  could 
be  deliberately  employed  as  a  major  element 
in  designing  more  effective  cities.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  social  Justice  we  should  provide  pub- 
lic transportation  for  the  25  percent  of  our 
citizens  who  are  old,  poor,  handicapped  or 
under  16.  We  should  realize  that  not  every- 
one can  afford  a  car;  that  not  everyone  wants 
to  drive;  and  that  no  one  needs  to  drive 
everywhere  all  the  time. 

Physical  Isolation — the  inability  to  get  to  a 
doctor^o  a  store  or  a  Job,  or  to  get  cross- 
town  t!Kvlslt  friends  or  family — has  t>een 
suggested  as  a  major  factor  In  urban  unrest. 
For  our  own  social  development  we  need 
means  of  transportation  that  bring  people 
Into  contact  with  each  other  rather  than 
moving  them  Individually  wrapped  In  steel 
boxes. 

I'm  not  anti-automobile.  Far  from  it.  The 
automobile  has  a  secure  place  in  the  Ameri- 
can transportation  system.  It  has  made  us 
the  most  mobile  people  In  human  history. 
Aad.  on  balance,  I'm  convinced  that  has  been 
for  the  better.  But  I  am  equally  convinced 
that  In  the  coming  years  the  Individual's  as- 
surance of  Instant  automoblllty  must  be 
weighed  against  other  community  and  per- 
sonal values — the  need  for  quiet,  diversity, 
beauty,  clean  air,  bright  skies,  stable  neigh- 
borhoods, parks  and  recreational  areas.  We 
should  compare  what  mobility  affords  us 
with   the   things  It  compells  us  to   forego. 

An  integrated  transportation  system  speed- 
ing Americans  to  work  and  providing  access 
to  leisure-time  activities,  providing  a  road 
to  opportunity,  insuring  rational  land-use 
and  protecting  our  heritage  of  natural 
beauty — such  a  system  will  not  come  about 
automatically. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  work  for  It.  It 
wiU  not  happen  at  all  unless  we  develop 
a  sense  of  urgency  and  plan  how  to  bring 
It  about  step  by  step  over  the  next  60  years. 

It  Is  a  truth  of  human  nature  that  neces- 
sary changes  are  actively  desired  only  when 
they  are  seen  as  really  possible.  It  Is  our 
Job— and,  truthfully,  more  yours  than 
mine — to  make  long-range  environmental 
planning  respectable  and  thereby  possible 
within  a  democratic  framework. 

Newspaper  help  shape  public  opinion  and 
channel  public  action.  You  can  provide  to 
the  American  people  the  knowledge  that  will 
give  them  the  confidence  they  need  to  con- 
trol their  own  destiny.  ' 

Speech  by  Wn.LiAM  D.  Rtjckelshatjs 
Prom  the  end  of  the  first  World  War 
until  the  late  1960's  one  major  principle 
shaped  the  topography  of  America — the  prin- 
ciple of  automoblllty.  Few  prophets  of  a  half- 
century  ago  coiUd  have  envisioned  today's 
urban  and  rural  highway  network  with  Its 
multitude  of  feeder  routes.  Some  predicted 
the  convenience  and  added  mobUity  but  few 
foresaw  the  problems  It  would  generate  as 
well. 

This  S2nd  annual  conference  Is  therefore 
not  only  timely,  but  urgent,  for  a  very  nec- 
essary reconsideration  of  the  functioning 
of  our  highwajrs  has  begun.  They  are  no 
longer  evaluated  solely  In  terms  of  bow  well 


they  facilitate  movement,  but  by  how  they 
meet  a  broad  range  of  socisU  criteria. 

It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  no  road  will 
ever  again  be  built  without  considering  Its 
effect  on  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  peo- 
ple it  serves,  or  without  sober  calculation 
of  Its  total  impact  on  the  stability  of  the 
community  over  a  period  of  years.  Once  a 
major  thoroughfare  has  been  constructed  we 
must  live  with  its  consequences  for  genera- 
tions. 

In  other  words,  highways  today  are  not  less 
Important  but  more  so,  and  their  social  sig- 
nificance is  now  widely  recognized.  The  main 
task  then  is  to  emplace  highways  In  such 
a  manner  that  they  Improve  the  land  rather 
than  spoil  it.  reduce  congestion  rather  than 
Intensify  it,  cut  pollution  Instead  of  adding 
to  it,  and  save  lives  instetul  of  taking  them. 

A  major  concern  In  EPA  Is,  of  course,  air 
pollution.  We  have  been  working  closely  with 
DOT  over  the  past  year  to  coordinate  our 
pollution  control  policies.  We  have  worked 
with  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  to 
make  sure  that  our  guidelines  for  review  of 
impact  statements  under  NEPA  are  com- 
patible with  their  procedures  and  that  our 
regional  offices  speak  with  one  voice  on  all 
such  matters. 

We  have  been  cooperating  with  State 
Highway  Departments  on  specific  difficulties, 
such  as  1-95  In  Philadelphia  and  1-66  In 
Arlington,  providing  suggestions  on  workable 
alternatives  If  it  appears  likely  a  given  proj- 
ect will  generate  air  pollution  exceeding  lev- 
els permitted  under  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Such 
alternatives  might  Include  fringe  parking, 
express  busways  traffic  limitations  and  so 
on. 

Our  goal  Is  to  assist  other  government 
agencies,  not  hit  them  over  the  bead  with 
sanctimonious  pronouncements.  Even  with 
the  most  efficient  arrangements,  we  have  a 
formidable  task  ahead  of  us.  About  25  Air 
Quality  Control  Regions  all  over  the  country 
are  considering  some  curtailment  of  motor 
traffic  as  part  of  a  general  strategy  to  meet 
the  1975  air  standards. 

Meanwhile,  a  Federal  district  court  has 
ordered  EPA  to  promulgate  a  specific  plan 
to  get  Los  Angeles  and  a  number  of  adjacent 
counties  Into  compliance  with  the  Clean  Air 
Act  by  1977.  We  have  proposed  curtailing 
traffic  In  the  affected  counties  by  more  than 
80%  through  gas  rationing,  plus  retrofitting 
pre-1975  cars,  converting  fleet  vehicles  to 
gaseous  fuel,  and  mandating  annual  inspec- 
tions. 

Our  technical  consultants  are  continuing 
their  analysis  of  the  options  so  that  we  can 
modify  our  requirements,  but  so  far  they 
have  found  no  other  way  to  satisfy  the  court's 
demand  for  certain  compliance  with  the  law. 
We  admit  the  requirements  for  Los  Angeles 
are  draconlan;  Indeed,  almost  any  workable 
solution  there  will  be  If  we  stick  to  the  letter 
of  the  law. 

Only  the  people  can  decide,  ultimately, 
what  kind  of  community,  what  kind  of  over- 
all society  they  really  want. 

UntU  now.  the  average  citizen  has  not  had 
the  foggiest  idea  of  what  choices  were  avail- 
able to  him.  or  even  whether  there  were 
any.  It  would  be  a  shame  If  this  great  na- 
tional debate  on  transportation  were  to  be 
clouded  by  emotionalism  or  demogoguery. 
If  we  keep  our  heads  we  can  exploit  an 
historic  opportunity  to  raise  fundamental 
questions  about  the  direction  and  future 
quality  of  our  civilization. 

I  believe  we  are  heading  into  an  era  when 
highways  will  become  part  of  a  fully  Inte- 
grated transportation  system  for  the  United 
States.  I  know  that  has  been  your  concern 
for  the  last  several  years,  and  it  Is  the  official 
policy  of  the  Deptu-tment  of  Transportation. 
Indeed,  highway  experts  must  participate  in 
this  Intermodal,  ecologically  oriented  kind 
of  mobility. 

Planning  In  advance  to  control  the  social 
effects  of  automotive  technology  Is  now  es- 
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sentlal  to  avoid  disruptive  confron^tlon  not 
only  with  envlronment&llsts  but  |rltb  ordi- 
nary citizens.  Confrontation  and  ^crimina- 
tion over  highways  have  unfortunately 
be<;ome  a  part  of  the  American  |  scene  in 
ret^ent  years. 

\  don't  think  anything  can  be  Rained  by 
taking  an  all  or  nothing,  anti-car  stance. 
Tint's  stupid  because  It  denies  Ithe  bard 
fait  of  our  reliance  upon  automotive  ve- 
hicles. What  we  must  do  now,  It  seems  to 
m«.  Is  to  poee  broader  questions:  |«rhat  kind 
of  jmoblllty  do  we  want  and  for  ^hat  pur- 
pofM?  When  do  we  need  traii$portatlon 
services,  where,  and  In  what  combination  of 
mqdes?  These  are  the  basic  que^tons  our 
society  must  persistently  ask  until  we  get 
workable  answers   based  on  modern  needs. 

^pollution  control,  of  course.  Is  only  one 
aspwit  of  the  environmental  challenge  of 
integrated  transportation  system^  Even  if 
we  could  stop  all  pollution,  we  v^ould  still 
face  a  host  of  car  and  highway  related  prob- 
lems— noise,  waste  of  fuel  resources,  con- 
gestion, urban  design,  overall  quality  of  the 
metroplex  where  most  of  our  pe<»le  live.  I 
must  confess  to  mixed  emotions  a&out  solv- 
ing air  pollution  problems  relating  to  the 
automobile.  This  might  well  bavd  the  un- 
expected effect  of  tiixnlng  citizens'  attention 
from  other  difficulties  with  the  antomobile 
because'  they  are  not  quite  as  obflous. 

Take  the  Issue  of  how  to  get  the  best 
use  of  our  diminishing  reserves  {of  cheap 
fuel,  for  example.  Some  have  obse^ed  that 
oup  emission  controls  will  decrease  the  effi- 
ciency eft  the   Internal  combustloii  engine. 


but  though  controls  may  Increase 


gas  con- 


Sjumptlon   a  significant   seven   percent,    ve 
bicle    weight   and   power   options   are   even 
more  serious  wasters  of  fuel. 

We  have«  just  completed  studifs  which 
show  that  air  conditioning,  for  exa|mple,  re- 
duces gas  mileage  nine  percent  on  |the  aver- 
age' and  20  percent  on  a  hot  day  In  urban 
traffic.  Automatic  transmission  coste  another 
six  percent.  Steel  belted  radial  tires,  however, 
can  save  10  percent. 

^leer  bulk  is  the  worst  offender:  an  In- 
crease of  only  500  pounds  In  car  weight  (say 
from  3.000  pounds  to  3,500  pounds)  can  slash 
mileage  from  16.3  miles  per  gallon  down  to 
14.0  miles  per  gallon,  a  drop  of  14  percent.  A 
5,000  pound  vehicle  consumes  IOC  percent 
more  gas  than  Its  2.500  pound  counterpart. 

L^t  me  give  you  something  to  thl]ik  about. 
A  dfop  from  the  present  average  Weight  of 
the  automobile  to  a  2,500  pound  iiaxlmum 
woqjd  reduce  total  gasoline  consumption  In 
1985  to  the  projected  level  for  1175.  This 
would  reduce  crude  oil  Imports  by  2.1  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day  In  1985  and  the  projected 
balance  of  payments  deficit  by  $2  3  bUllon 
annually  In  current  prices. 

So  If  fuel  reduction  Is  Imperative  n  a  time 
of  energy  shortages,  we  should  lock  at  the 
whoie  range  of  factors  causing  a  rlsi  In  con- 
sumption. If  Intervention  is  warrinted  we 
should  control  those  factors  that  sire  least 
beneficial  socially.  We  might  ask,  ivhat  are 
the  social  benefits  of  weight  In  cars?  Is  Is  nec- 
essary as  a  safety  measure  or  If  all  ;ars  were 
small  would  massiveness  be  Irrelevant?  What 
is  more  Important  to  this  country,  air-condi- 
tioned cars  or  clean  air? 

I^t  us  assxime  that  the  vise  of  prlv  ite  auto- 
mobiles will  be  curtailed  to  some  fxtent  In 
some  Jurisdictions  In  coming  moaths  and 
years.  That  leaves  us  with  the  -esponsl- 
blllty  of  creating  viable  systems  <f  public 
transportation.  One  way  to  do  this  Is  to  tap 
the  highway  trust  fund:  a  step  the  Adminis- 
tration has  strongly  supported. 

This  would  not  mean  the  end  of  l^lghways. 
but  rather  a  recognition  that  transportation 
should  be  viewed  as  a  totality,  not  as  a  col- 
lection of  Independent  parts.  Big  ahd  small 
city  mayors  have  long  been  calling  por  more 
flexibility.  I 

Congress,  they  say,  has  on  the  one  hand 
demanded  that  we  cut  pollution  bacli  dnunat- 


icaUy  by  90%  but  has  not  thought  about 
where  the  money  Is  coming  from  to  accom- 
plish this  noble  objective.  There  are  6  bil- 
lion dollars  ready  and  waiting  In  the  Trust 
Fund  to  build  highways  but  relatively 
meager  funds  are  available  for  anything  else. 
The  mayors  are  crying  out  "give  us  a  choice". 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  mass  transit  is 
the  answer  everywhere.  Los  Angeles  might 
spend  Its  trust  fund  allocations  on  an  extra 
lane  of  exclusive  busway.  But  the  goal  now 
should  be  to  provide  options  for  those  who 
need  them  and  not  insist  upon  procrustean 
adherence  to  obsolete  concepts. 

With  svifflclent  funding,  we  could  provide 
buses  and  commuter  trains  that  are  fast, 
safe,  reliable  and  convenient.  Mass  transit 
could  be  deliberately  employed — like  housing 
and  the  utility  Infrastructures — as  a  major 
element  In  the  design  of  more  efficient  cities. 
Alr-condltioning,  express  service,  attractive 
Interiors,  quiet  low -emission  engines,  flexible 
routes,  courteous  service,  seating  arrange- 
ments which  recognize  the  Importance  of 
"personal  space" — these  features  might  lure 
the  suburbanites  back  to  town,  where  their 
financial  presence,  moral  commitment  and 
political  leadership  are  vitally  needed. 

Past  and  reUable  public  transportation 
would  certainly  open  up  suburban  Ught-ln- 
dustrlal  Jobs  to  Inner  city  residents.  Jobs 
which  today  go  unfilled  could  be  filled  by 
those  who  need  them. 

As  a  matter  of  social  Justice,  we  should  re- 
store decent  public  transportation  for  the 
25%  of  our  citizens  who  are  old,  poor,  handi- 
capped or  under  16.  Physical  Isolation — In- 
ability to  get  to  a  doctor,  a  shop,  a  Job  or 
even  to  a  movie  house — has  been  suggested 
as  a  major  cause  of  urban  unrest. 

We  should  realize  that  not  everyone  can 
afford  a  car,  not  everyone  wants  to  drive, 
and  that  nobody  really  wants  to  drive  every- 
where all  the  time.  We  need  more  fiexlblllty 
of  choice;  we  need  means  of  transportation 
that  bring  people  Into  contact  with  each 
other  and  not  Just  with  machines. 

Downtown  the  worker  or  shopper  should  be 
able  to  get  around  in  automated,  low-speed 
easy-access  people  movers  of  one  kind  or 
another,  like  the  one  linking  the  campuses 
of  the  University  of  West  Virginia  at  Mor- 
gan town. 

In  the  suburbs  we  should  attempt  to 
modify  the  system  which  has  made  countless 
wives  into  chauffeurs  for  their  children, 
trapped  In  an  endless  routine  of  ferrying 
the  kids  back  and  forth  to  school,  to  the 
dentists,  to  the  scouts  and  to  friends.  Per- 
haps we  can  look  to  dlal-a-bus,  which  has 
already  been  tried  in  Haddonfield.  New  Jer- 
sey, or  other  methods  to  provide  alternatives 
to  those  who  want  them. 

A  safe,  efficient  transpcK'tation  system 
might  do  a  lot  to  stem  the  tide  of  loneliness, 
fear  and  alienation  which  threaten  city  life 
today. 

I  tri>st  no  one  in  this  sophisticated  group 
will  take  my  remarks  as  an  antl-automobUe 
diatribe.  Far  from  It.  The  automobile  has 
a  secure  place  in  the  American  pantheon. 
I  see  no  Immediate  alternative  to  cars  for 
travel  cross-country,  between  small  towns,  or 
In  the  far  exurbs. 

Elsewhere,  however,  we  need  to  create  a 
balanced  system  of  interlocking,  comple- 
mentary modes  available  to  all  travelers  on  a 
shcwt-walt,  brief-layover  basis.  Unless  such 
service  is  provided,  the  shopper  and  com- 
muter will  naturally  stick  with  the  auto- 
mobile even  where  it  is  wasteful  and  coun- 
terproductive. 

I  believe  that  in  coming  years  the  assur- 
ance of  Instant  automobllity  should  be 
weighed  against  other  community  and  per- 
sonal values — the  need  for  quiet,  diversity, 
beauty,  bright  skies,  stable  neighborhoods, 
land  for  parks  and  recreation,  the  need  to 
safegxiard  wilderness  and  so  on.  We  should 
compare  what  mobility  affords  us  with  the 
things  it  compels  us  to  forego. 


The  spoliation  of  the  human  habitat  can 
be  arrested  by  using  transportation — and  es- 
pecially highways — as  a  major  tool  in  land 
use  and  regional  planning. 

Multiple  use  of  transport  corridors  must 
become  more  common  as  a  means  of  ensur- 
ing that  development  damages  and  pre- 
empts as  little  land  as  possible.  Rights  of 
way  must  be  exploited  for  their  fuU  recrea- 
tional and  aesthetic  potential.  Properly  laid 
down,  highways  can  dramatlae  and  artic- 
ulate a  natural  setting;  they  are  not  in- 
herently ugly. 

When  a  land-use  bill  is  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  in  my  opinion  this  wUl  happen 
soon,  cities  and  states  will  have  an  incen- 
tive to  control  growth,  the  options  to  do  it 
and  better  means  of  doing  It. 

The  President  has  proposed  legislation 
which  would  provide  $100  million  during  the 
next  five  years  to  help  the  states  assume 
land-use  planning  and  regulatory  author- 
ity over  the  most  critical  and  diminishing 
of  our  land  assets.  Tlie  States  would  be  em- 
powered to  override  local  government  wher- 
ever its  land -use  decisions  would  have  more 
than  local  significance.  The  President's  bill 
does  recognize  that  the  great  majority  of 
such  decisions  are  of  purely  local  charac- 
ter and  therefore  should  be  made  in  the 
community. 

What  this  means  In  practical  terms  Is  that 
from  now  on  we  should  have  the  option  of 
deciding  consciously,  not  by  default,  what 
kind  of  a  total  environment  we  really  want. 
We  have  always  thought  of  trains,  automo- 
biles and  aircraft  simply  as  means  to  move 
people  and  goods  from  one  place  to  another — 
and  seldom  acknowledged  their  Impact  on 
communities,  or  the  limits  they  Impose  on 
creating  new  kinds  of  communities  capable 
of  fulfilling  the  complex  hiunan  needs  that 
arise  when  we  move  "beyond  prosperity." 

The  Integrated  tanansportation  system 
speeding  Americans  to  work  and  guarantee- 
ing leisure-time  access  to  varied  pleasures, 
providing  a  road  to  opportunity  from  the 
ghetto  to  where  the  jobs  are.  insuring  ra- 
tional land-use  and  protecting  our  heritage 
of  natural  beauty  and  historical  sites — such 
a  system  will  not  come  about  automatically. 
It  wUl  not  happen  at  all  unless  we  develop 
a  sense  of  urgency  and  plan  how  to  bring 
It  about  step  by  step  over  the  next  50  years. 
We  must  get  started  soon  if  we  expect  to 
reach  our  goal  within  the  span  of  genera- 
tions no*r  living. 

By  acting  in  time  we  can  avoid  the  error 
of  an  extreme  reaction  against  cars  and  high- 
ways. The  Highway  Research  Board  can  do  a 
great  deal  to  obviate  this  reaction  and  effect 
the  necessary  changes.  It  Is  a  truth  of  hu- 
man nature  that  reform  is  actively  desired 
only  when  it  is  seen  as  really  possible. 

It  is  our  Job  and  yours  to  make  long-range 
environmental  planning  respectable — and 
thus  possible — within  a  democratic  frame- 
work. Then  the  transportation  net  can  be  em- 
ployed as  a  positive  force  to  lift  the  minds 
and  lighten  the  hearts,  improve  conditions 
and  broaden  the  perspectives,  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  image  of  the  open  road  which  has 
beckoned  us  for  generations  may  become  an 
illusion  If  we  do  not  act.  Instead  of  being 
pathways  to  adventure  and  fresh  opportunity, 
many  thoroughfares  frustrate  our  movements 
and  aggravate  social  tensions.  Too  often 
they  Isolate  and  destroy  neighborhoods.  Too 
often  they  envelop  us  in  the  monotony  and 
choking  fumes  of  stalled  traffic. 

If  we  reconsider  the  circumstances  of 
highways  today!  If  we  design  them  to  enhance 
the  land  rather  than  to  scar  it — then  to- 
morrow we  can  insure  that  automotive  travel 
remains  pleasant  and  convenient.  We  can 
write  a  new  chapter  In  the  history  of  the 
open  road.  We  can  use  highways  to  foster 
civic  amenity  and  personal  growth. 
We  must  never  turn  from  this  goal. 


Mam  15,  1973 
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Facts 


SoBU  Relevant 


(By  Robert  L.  Sansom) 

Thla  U  an  important  conference.  We  are 
setting  In  place  the  last  pairt  of  the  regula- 
tions end  policy  framework  to  clean  up 
mobll^  sources  so  that  ambient  air  quality 
standards  can  be  met  In  1975  or  1977. 

In  ofr  progress  we  have  passed  at  least  two 
major  knilestones: 

The  {Clean  Air  Act  amendments  of  1970; 
and      I 

The  Administrator's  decision  last  AprU  not 
to  exttnd  the  1975  deadline  for  the  auto 
manufkcturers. 

Nowrwe  approach  the  third  milestone — the 
implementation  of  transportation  controls — 
vehlcl^  emissions  inspection  systems,  vehicle 
modtfi4ations,  and  mass  transportation  al- 
tematKes.  These  must  be  Implemented  in  28 
AQCR"^  in  18  States,  by  1977  at  the  latest. 
Appropriately,  the  last  part  of  the  framework 
wlU  betset  In  place  by  local  and  state  officials. 

Before  we  embark  on  the  discussions  of  the 
next  tziree  days,  we  should  take  notice  of 
critlclins  of  our  past  decisions,  of  those  who 
question  whether  we  are  on  the  right  path. 
Some  bf  our  major  periodicals  and  almost 
every  )  idustry  leader  has,  within  the  last  few 
month  I  raised  serious  questions  about 
wheth(  r  our  actions  In  carrying  out  the  man- 
dates I  f  the  Clean  Air  Act  amendments  are 
correcl .  There  is  no  question  that  our  actions 
have  f  ir-reachlng  implications,  affecting  in 
some  fsrm  half  of  the  American  population 
who  diive  the  more  than  80  million  US  ve- 
hldes.  What  Is  our  response  to  these  criti- 
cisms? 

The  Irst  issue  Is  whether  we  have  defined 
the  problem  correctly.  Is  the  automobile  a 
major   >oUuter? 

It  Is  estimated  that  on  a  nationwide  basis. 
In  1970  gasoline  powered  motor  vehicles  con- 
tribute 1  50%  of  the  hydrocarbons  (HO)  70% 
of  the  <  arbon  monoxide  (CO)  and  30%  of  the 
mtroge  a  oxide  (NO.)  emitted  to  the  air.  In 
many  Individual  cities,  however,  motor  ve- 
hicles tontrlbuted  even  more — in  the  90% 
range  i  i  some  cities.  In  short,  the  automobile 
Is  the  Ingle  most  Important  source  of  these 
air  pol  utants  in  this  country.  The  Clean  Air 
Act  of  1970,  which  mandates  that  the  auto- 
mobile Industry  reduce  these  emissions  by  at 
least  9  I  %  by  1976  will  go  far  in  removing 
autom<  biles  from  the  pollution  picture. 

Som<  have  criticized  our  goals  by  compar- 
ing th«  potential  for  damage  from  automo- 
tive p<  Uutants  to  potential  damage  from 
nonaut  )motlve  pollutants: 

One  critic  acknowledges  that  approxi- 
mately 40%  of  man-made  pollutants  by 
weight  ;ome  from  the  auto  but  contends  CO 
is  only  I /30th  to  l/20th  as  harmful  as  other 
poUuta  Its  such  as  SO,. 

This  type  of  statement  assumes  the 
quantll  cation  of  all  the  effects  of  air  pollu- 
tion on  man.  All  of  the  harmful  effects  have 
yet  to  '  e  identified,  let  alone  quantified.  As 
for  the  comparison  of  CO  and  SO,,  It  is  true 
that.  f(  r  example,  calculations  can  lead  one 
to  the  A)nclusion  that  on  a  pound-for-pound 
basis  S(  >,  is  potentially  more  dangerous  than 
CO.  A  i  rude  way  to  obtain  a  relative  index 
of  toxU  Ity  is  to  compare  the  primary  stand- 
ards f<»-  each.  Although  there  is  no  one 
exposal  >  time  common  to  both  pollutants, 
such  CO  nparlsons  show  that  the  toxicity  ratio 
might  ange  from  8:1  to  an  upper  limit  of 
30:1,  bat  not  above  30:1.  But  this  crude 
analyst  Is  not  siifficlent,  because  until  we 
know  V  hat  the  dangers  are  beyond  the  con- 
centrat  ons  level  in  the  standard,  we  cant 
say  wh(  ther  one  pollutant  will  have  a  greater 
impact^han  another  once  the  standards  are 
exceedeC.  It  does  not  appear  logical  to 
control]  one  pollutant  and  not  another  Just 
becaus4  the  former  might  be  more  toxic. 
They  tt>th  should  be  controlled. 

Anomer  crtlcism  we  hear  is  that  the  car- 
bon monoxide  blood  levels  of  people  in  major 


cities  across  the  country  are  well  below  the 
level  at  which  there  is  any  heath  effect. 

We  are  presently  co-funding  a  sampling 
program  to  determine  the  carboxyehemo- 
globin  (COHb)  levels  of  people  In  major  cities 
throughout  the  United  States.  Over  14,000 
samples  have  been  taken  and  the  results  of 
the  study  are  now  being  tabulated.  One  set 
of  preliminary  results  shows  that  the  mean 
COHb  level  of  non-smoking  males,  ages  39-49, 
living  in  Chicago,  is  3  percent.  Because  the 
carbon  monoxide  air  quality  standards  are 
designed  to  protect  against  levels  In  excess 
of  2  percent  COHb,  we  must  reject  this  crit- 
icism. [Incidentally,  the  levels  for  smokers 
are  substantially  higher  at  5  to  7  percent.] 

Another  criticism  of  the  automobile  stand- 
ards Is  that  natural  sources  emit  more 
pollutants  than  automobiles.  It  has  been 
stated  that  natural  sources  emit  ten  times 
as  much  CO  worldwide  as  all  industrial  and 
automotive  sources  combined. 

Although  this  may  well  be  true,  it  Is 
irrelevant  to  the  problem  at  hand.  Because 
man  concentrates  his  emissions  In  metro- 
politan areas,  he  Is  exposed  to  pollutant  con- 
centrations far  beyond  natural  background 
levels.  Because  we  recognize  that  natural  re- 
moval processes  exist,  our  primary  goal  has 
not  been  to  eliminate  all  emissions,  but  to 
reduce  the  density  of  emissions  in  all  regions 
to  levels  such  that  natural  dispersion  and 
removal  processes  can  prevent  the  buildup  of 
unnaturally  high  pollutant  concentrations. 

Yet  another  type  of  criticism  is  to  contrast 
the  emissions  from  the  1975/76  automobiles 
with  emissions  from  man's  other  activities. 
We  examined  these  criticisms  with  the  fol- 
lowing results: 

We  heard  that  the  1975  standards  would 
result  in  an  automobile  that  emits  as  much 
HC  as  an  average  residential  yard.  We  checked 
this  out.  only  to  find  that  the  appropriate 
comparison  would  be  to  a  forest  (not  a  yard) 
at  least  three  orders  of  magnitude  as  Isirge 
as  a  40  sq.  ft.  yard.  Again  critics  have  missed 
the  key  point:  automobiles  lead  to  high  con- 
tributions of  pollution  because  thousands  of 
them  concentrate  in  small  areas,  exceeding 
nature's  dispersing  and  absorptive  capacities. 

Along  this  same  line,  I  have  heard  that  If 
we  burn  a  log  In  our  fireplaces  a  day  we  will 
equal  CO  allotment  tor  our  1975  car.  True. 
But  we  could  each  have  a  roaring  fire  all  day 
with  a  pre-controUed  car  allotment,  and  'f 
these  fires  could  be  concentrated  as  auto- 
mobiles can,  we  would  have  a  serious  pollu- 
tion problem. 

We  are  also  told  the  1976  standards  are 
on  a  dally  basis  equal  in  NOi  terms  to  three 
gallons  heating  oil  per  person. 

Our  analysis  bears  out  this  relationship, 
but  it  also  shows  that  the  average  person 
consumes  a  BTU  equivalent  load  of  8  gallon 
per  day  for  all  residential  uses  of  fossU  fuels. 
Thus,  the  1976  NOi  standards  are  equivalent 
to  2.6  times  the  NOi  emissions  from  the  aver- 
age person's  dally  BTU  consumption  for  non- 
transportation  uses. 

These  criticisms  don't  stand  up  to  close 
scrutiny.  The  automobile  Is  a  serious  pollu- 
tion problem. 

Nevertheless,  we  know  the  automotive 
standards  must  stand  up  to  criticism.  EPA 
is  fully  aware  of  this  requirement.  We  are 
willing  to  change  our  minds  if  an  error  Is 
found.  For  Instance,  we  found  our  NOi 
measurement  techniques  could  have  caused 
us  to  overestimate  ambient  air  concentra- 
tions and  thereby  overstate  the  degree  or  at 
least  the  scope  of  applications  geographically 
of  automotive  control  required  to  protect  the 
public  health  and  welfare.  As  we  announced 
in  June,  we  have  undertaken  an  extensive 
program  using  new  measurement  techniques 
to  either  validate  our  requirements  or  change 
them.  This  brings  me  to  the  second  major 
milestone;  the  Administrator's  May  decision 
to  deny  the  auto  manufacturers'  extension 
request. 


Thus,  the  question  arises,  even  If  these 
emission  goals  are  desirable.  Is  the  technology 
available  to  achieve  them  In  1975  and  1976? 
One  of  the  most  Important  roles  of  EPA  Is  to 
create  the  regulatory  and  other  incentives 
for  Industry  to  push  technology  as  fast  as 
possible.  This  Is  a  controversial  role.  But  it  is 
vital.  I  was  one  of  many  economists  who  was 
very  skeptical  of  the  Limits  to  Growth  thesis. 
It  is  hardly  reasonaWe  to  say  bad  technology 
grows  exponetlally  while  good  technology 
grows  linearly.  But  as  critics  of  this  thesis 
we  must  ask  ourselves,  what  incentives  are 
there  for  clean  growth?  The  1975/76  auto 
standards  are  such  a  regulatory   incentive. 

The  Administrator's  May.  1972.  decision 
denying  the  auto  manufacturer's  request  for 
an  extension  was  in  my  view  an  Important 
Impetus  to  the  development  of  a  cleaner  In- 
ternal combustion  engine  technology. 

The  rate  of  technological  advance  has  risen 
sharply.  I  am  encouraged  to  see  that  Industry 
is  making  progress.  Some  of  the  data  we  have 
seen  indicate  that  1975  cars  may  meet  the 
1975  standards  and  consume  no  more  gaso- 
line and  be  as  drlveable  as  cars  currently 
being  sold. 

We  must  not  blindly  pursue  technology. 
We  must  determine  if  it  be  acceptable  \n 
terms  of  cost  and  energy  requirements.  What 
are  the  facts?  Some  manufacturers  have  con- 
sistently claimed  that  the  Incremental  cost 
of  an  automobUe  due  to  EPA's  pollution  con- 
trol efforts  wUl  exceed  $600.  Our  estimates 
show  that  the  Increased  sUcker  price  of  an 
average  US  automobUe  In  1975  should  be  on 
the  order  of  $150  to  $300  over  the  price  of  a 
comparable  1968  car.  This  estimate  was  con- 
firmed by  Industry  testimony  before  the  EPA 
public  hearings  In  May  of  this  year.  It  is  also 
clear  that  the  cost  will  be  even  lower  for 
cars  with  four  and  six  cylinder  engines.  We 
are  confident  that  these  cost  Increases  can 
be  fiirther  reduced  through  continued  de- 
velopment, engineering  and  optimization  of 
the  basic  systems,  as  well  as  through  the 
development  of  new  power  systems  with  in- 
herently better  emission  characteristics. 
Even  accepting  current  costs  one  calculation 
I  have  seen  that  Includes  both  Investment 
and  maintenance  cost  yields  a  total  cost 
to  the  consumer  In  the  range  of  about  40« 
to  $1  per  week. 

Energy  consumption  Is  another  standard 
by  which  this  technology  has  to  be  judged. 
And,  the  question  of  fuel  penalties  from 
emission  control  devices  has  also  received 
considerable  recent  attention  In  the  press. 
Our  research  in  this  area  does  Indicate  that 
on  the  average  current  model  year  vehicles 
show  poorer  fuel  economy  characteristics 
than  did  vehicles  manufactured  before  emis- 
sion control  devices  were  required.  Our  fig- 
ures indicate  an  overall  fuel  economy  de- 
crease from  pollution  control  devices  of  T^, 
in  1973  model  year  vehicles  over  pre-1968 
vehicles.  But  let's  put  this  7%  into  perspec- 
tive. The  automotive  Industry  has  Indicated 
that  there  Is  a  6-6%  fuel  penalty  associated 
with  the  Introduction  of  automatic  transmis- 
sions. 

There  is  an  average  of  about  9%  fuel  pen- 
alty assocUted  with  an  automobUe  air  con- 
ditioner, but  this  can  range  up  to  20%  in 
urban  driving  on  hot  days.  And.  factory  air 
conditioning  is  installed  on  over  60%  of 
all  new  cars  on  the  market. 

The  type  of  engine  used  in  the  auto- 
mobUe Is  also  a  significant  variable  In  terms 
of  fuel  consumption.  The  avaUable  data  on 
diesel -powered  automobUes  show  a  70%  in- 
crease in  fuel  economy  over  an  automobUe 
of  the  same  weight  using  the  gasoline,  spark 
Ignited,  reciprocating  engine  which  domi- 
nates the  American  market.  On  the  other 
hand,  data  avaUable  to  EPA  on  the  Wankel 
shows  a  35%  decrease  In  fuel  economy.  The 
stratified  charge  engine  which  is  a  proto- 
type low  emissions  engine  being  developed 
Jointly  under  Army  and  EPA  funding,  shows 
a  12%  Increase  in  fuel  economy  over  the  av- 
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erage   1973  vehicle  of  similar 
significantly  lower  emission  level. 

But  the  largest  impact  on  fuel 
associated  Aivlth   the  general 
toward  heavier  vehicles.  The  fuel 
of   the    upper   and   lower   bound 
weights  commonly  found  In  the, 
by  150" .  .  The  average  current 
pound    vehicle    achieves    approx 
miles  per  gallon  uncier  simulated 
Ing  conditions  compared  to  25 
Ion  for  2.000  pound  vehicles.  Thi^ 
buyer  has  a  direct  and  effective 
a^iievlng  better  fuel  economy 
cholca    of    the    weight    of    the 
purchiases. 

In   Nummary   then,   we   have 
fuel  penalty  associated  with  the 
of  pollution   control   devices, 
increalse  Is  relatively  minor  when 
the   light   of   Detroit's  and   the 
trend  toward  cars  with  Increased 
conditioning,    power   equipment, 
transmissions  and  now  the  Wanke 

Wltli  the  energy  crisis  upon  us 
and  must  be  done  to  minimize  e 
sump:ion      from      mobile      sou 
using  labout  40"^"  of  the  petroleum 
In  this  country.  The  stratified 
or  thd  dlesel.  or  a  shift  to  smalle' 
these  measures — would  have 
economy  advantages.   Surely,  thes  s 
tlves  should  be   at  the  top  of  c'- 
measures  to  save  energy,  and  an 
our  emission  goals  at  the  bottom. 

In  sum.  the  evidence  available 
dlcatee    the    technology    to    meet 
standards  Is  available  and  can  be 
reasonable  cost  to  the  consumer 
energy  penalties  much  less  severe 
associated   with  a  broad  range 
lences: 

I  have  reviewed  criticisms  of 
to  remind   us  as   we   begin   this 
that  we  must  weigh  the  choices 
.the  arpa  of  transportation  controls 
Our  arialysls  must  be  as  precise 
and    ^e    must    weigh   social    and 
Impacts.^ 

During  the  next  three  days  we 
slderlllg  three  major  tr.insportatl^n 
alternatives:     Motor    Vehicle 
Emlsstons   Inspections,    and 
Systedt  Controls. 

Det^mlnlng  the  proper  mix  of 
tlons  ,,  .  .  Determining  how  they 
form  kinder   varying  conditions  li 
lous   localities  .  .  .  Calculating 
of  relllef  we  could  expect  from 
setting    beneficial    effects    against 
costs   and   social    burdens  . . .  The^ 
Conference  objectives. 

Let  me  briefly  examine  each  o[ 
Vehicle  modification  appears  to  be 
and    readily    avaUable    alternative 
present. 

Emission  requirements  could  b« 
to    ouii    pre- 1968    vehicles    and 
stringent  on  1968  to  1974  models, 
approximately    GO^c    of    the 
mobiles — all    those    manufactured 
1968 — ^ave  no  form  of  exhaust 
.  trol  device.  The  possibility  of 
•  retrofitting  older  models  has  stronj 
light  o(  the  art  that,  depending 
degree  of  maintenance,  they  often 
times  more  pollution  than  new 
that  in  the  next  few  years  they  wll  1 
to  contribute  disproportionately 
radatlon. 

Retrofit  systems  have  been 
generally  follow  a  similar  approach 
binlng    carburetor    and    dlstrlbulor 
flcatloDS  and  adjustments,  vacuum 
and  raising  the  engine  operating 
'  ture.   Catalytic   retrofits  are   also 

Certainly  retrofitting  could  be 
short-tjerm  solution  even  though 
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hicles are  being  phased  out  oi  use  at  a  rate 
of  approximately  107c  per  year. 

Emisslcn  Inspection  systems  are  the  sec- 
ond transportation  control  alternative.  Any 
mechanical  devi:e  must  be  maintained.  To 
assure  maintenance,  as  ^\ell  as  identify  high 
emitters,  periodic  Inspection  appears  to  be 
required.  Sections  110  and  210  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  provide  fcr  such  Inspection  If 
deemed  necessary  and  practicable,  and 
EPA"s  recent  decision  on  the  allowable 
maintenance  on  1975  and  later  emission  con- 
trol Sj-stems  assumed  reliance  en  Inspec- 
tion systems. 

Further  progress  toward  creation  of  such 
a  program  depends  upon  satisfactory  resolu- 
tion of  such  key  issues  as  who  will  set  up 
and  operate  the  required  facilities;  which 
test  cycle  would  be  the  quickest,  cheapest 
and  m3st  accurate;  and  questions  of  rela- 
tive costs,  manpower  requirements,  and  im- 
plementation Items. 

Alor.g  with  vehicle  modifications  and  in- 
spection the  third  option  of  transportation 
systems  controls  has  been  advanced  as  a 
pollution  reduction  approach  with  consid- 
erable, and  as  yet,  largely  unexplored  po- 
tential. 

Evaluating  these  claims  Is  considerably 
more  difficult  than  evaluating  modifications 
hardware,  and  our  knowledge  Is  correspond- 
ingly less  complete.  At  present  we  have 
a  fairly  good  Idea  of  what  the  short-run 
alternatives  are,  some  very  gross  estimates 
of  their  likely  effectiveness,  a  good  deal  of  in- 
formation on  what  some  of  the  key  variables 
that  Influence  effectiveness  are,  and  a  very 
poor  understanding  of  the  monetary  and  so- 
cial costs. 

Furthermore,  the  Improvements  that  can 
be  achieved  are  likely  to  vary  considerably 
from  city  to  city,  depending  on  such  things 
as  urban  structure,  the  dispersion  of  origin 
and  distinction  points,  the  extent  to  which 
mass  transit  is  already  used,  etc. 

Most  non-hardware  transportation  con- 
trol alternatives — e.g.,  higher  parking  fees — 
requires  mass  transit  Improvements  because 
if  auto  use  is  discouraged,  alternative  trans- 
portation will  be  needed.  Leaving  aside  :':>r 
the  moment  coercive  means  of  encour.gina 
mass  transit  use,  the  most  lm":ortant  mass 
transit  improvement  that  can  be  made  Is  co 
decrease  door-to-door  travel  time.  Travel 
time  is  a  more  Important  determinant  of 
transit  ridershlp  than  cost.  And  direct  recess 
time  may  be  more  important  than  llnehaul 
time.  This  means  that  transit  improvement 
is  likely  to  require  not  only  the  use  of  express 
bus  lanes  and  the  like,  but  also  improved 
collection  and  distribution  systems. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  to  be  most  ef- 
fective in  reducing  emissions,  mass  transit 
will  have  to  be  associated  with  vehicular 
restraints  or  pricing  policies  designed  to 
discourage  automobile  use.  Without  such 
measures,  it  may  be  that  no  mass  transit 
system  can  sufficiently  attract  enough  driv- 
ers from  their  cars  to  achieve  the  neces- 
sary reduction  in  auto  trips. 

Answering  questions  such  as  those  I  have 
Just  raised  is  the  purpose  of  this  confer- 
ence. Local  and  State  officials  will  labor 
hard  over  these  Issues  In  the  next  few 
months.  The  public  must  be  Involved. 

EPA  has  asked  the  States  requiring  trans- 
portation controls  to  submit  plans  by  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1973.  In  the  next  few  weeks,  we 
will  be  Issuing  guidelines  describing  what 
constitutes  an  acceptable  plan,  defining 
maximum  feasible  technology,  and  so  forth. 

While  the  measures  discussed  here  are 
the  last  part  of  the  regulatory  framework 
to  be  put  in  place,  they  are  among  the  first 
tbat  will  Impact  on  the  public.  We  must 
achieve  otir  air  pollution  goals.  But,  we 
must  do  so  with  minimum  cost  to  society. 
The  chief  value  of  this  Conference  will  be 
in  devising  ways  of  accomplishing  these 
objectives. 


THE  DIVESTTTURE  PROCEEDINGS 
AGAINST  EL  PASO  NATURAL  GAS 
CO. 

Mr,  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
5,  1973,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  aflanned  the  orders  of  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colo- 
rado in  the  divestiture  proceedings 
against  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.  This 
action  by  the  Supreme  Court  ends  16 
years  of  litigation  resulting  from  El 
Paso's  acquisition  in  1957  of  the  former 
Pacific  Northwest  Pipeline  Co.,  which 
was  found  to  be  a  violation  of  section  7 
of  the  Clajrton  Antitrust  Act.  Moreover, 
this  decision  now  makes  possible  the 
creation  of  an  independent,  publicly  held 
interstate  gas  transmission  company — 
called  Northwest  Pipeline  Co. — to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  with 
an  assured  gas  supply,  and  provides  all 
the  Western  States  with  a  strong  inde- 
pendent, new  competitor  to  stimulate  the 
Jearch  for  new  supplies  of  natiu-al  gas. 
Importantly,  this  final  action  by  the 
Supreme  Court  also  preserves  the  integ- 
rity of  the  antitrust  Uws.  In  1964,  the 
Court  found  El  Paso  guilty  of  an  anti- 
trust violation  on  the  grounds  that  its 
acquisition  of  Pacific  Northwest  Pipeline 
Co.,  substantially  reduced  competition  in 
the  Western  States.  The  Court  concluded 
in  its  1964  opinion  that — 

If  El  Paso  can  absorb  Pacific  Northwest 
without  violating  Section  7  of  the  Clayton 
Act,  that  section  has  no  meaning  In  the 
natural  gas  field. 

The  Court  then  went  on  to  order 
"divestiture  without  delay."  The  orders 
made  last  summer  by  the  District  Court 
for  Colorado,  following  exhaustive  taking 
of  evidence,  briefing  and  argument,  were 
the  result  of  that  mandate.  The  Supreme 
Court,  moreover,  has  reaffirmed  the 
soundness  and  appropriateness  of  that 
mandate  three  times  since  its  original 
1964  opinion;  the  most  recent  occurring 
only  last  year. 

The  plan  of  divestiture  ordereu  by  the 
District  Court  and  finally  approved  by 
the  Supreme  Court  on  March  5,  lays  to 
rest  all  questions  of  the  allocation  of 
gas  reserves,  the  financial  plan  of  acqui- 
sition, the  rollover  of  debt  at  old,  lower 
interest  rates,  the  utility  assets  to  be 
divested,  and  the  selection  of  the  group 
to  purchase  control  of  the  new  interstate 
gas  transmission  company  and  to  pro- 
vide experienced  top  management. 

All  that  remains  in  order  to  complete 
the  divestiture  is  negotiation  of  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  assets  ordered 
to  be  divested  and  the  transfer  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  of  authority 
to  operate  the  pipeline.  These  last  steps 
can  be  completed  expeditiously  by  early 
Pall  of  this  year.  In  the  meantime,  of 
course,  the  operation  of  the  pipeline  re- 
mains uninterrupted.  The  present  oper- 
ating personnel  of  the  pipeline  will  be- 
come employees  of  the  new  Northwest 
Pipeline  Co. 

The  people  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  other  Western  States  have  every 
good  reason  to  be  delighted  with  the 
Supreme  Court's  final  decision  in  this 
most  imusual  and  important  antitrust 
case.  For  the  first  time  in  16  years,  gas 
consumers  will  find  themselves  the  bene- 
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flcia^  of  active  competition,  stimulating 
addiaonal  search  for  gas  supplies  to 
serva  the  western  third  of  the  Nation. 

In  addition,  the  Court  has  structured 
a  fin  incially  strong  new  company  with 
capa  lie  and  experienced  management. 
The  Toup  selected  by  the  Court — called 
the  i  .PCO  Group — provides  a  imion  of 
comp  rehensive  experience  and  demon- 
strat  d  ability  in  all  aspects  of  the  natu- 
ral i  is  business — exploration,  develop- 
ment transportation  and  marketing.  As 
a  res  ilt,  the  present  sertlce  to  the  Pacific 
Nort  west  will  not  only  remain  uninter- 
rupt<  d,  but  its  future  will  be  protected. 

Of  great  importance  is  the  fact  that, 
as  a  result  of  divestiture,  the  new  com- 
pany will  rank  first  in  the  Nation  in  re- 
serve life  index.  Reserve  life  index  is  the 
ratio  of  gas  reserves  to  current  annual 
prod  iction  of  gas  and  refiects  the  ability 
of  th  !  new  Northwest  Pipeline  Co.  to  ful- 
fill it  \  market  demands  from  existing  gas 
suop  les.  The  Northwest  Pipeline  Co.  will 
also  "ank  fourth  in  the  Nation  in  total 
gas  1  eserves  sis  a  result  of  divestiture. 
The  lew  company  will  have  a.-sets  of  ap- 
prox tnately  $300  million,  which  will 
plac(  it  about  midway  in  financial 
strer  ?th  among  the  35  major  gas  trans - 
miss:  jn  companies  in  the  United  States. 
Certi  inly,  these  facts  alone  justify  the 
15-y(  ar  crusade  by  the  Department  of 
Justi  :e,  and  they  reaffirm  the  basic 
soun  Iness  of  the  public-interest  concerns 
irnde  'lying  our  antitrust  laws. 

Ml ,  President,  I  believe  that  this  de- 
cisioi :  by  the  Supreme  Court,  preserving 
the  ntegrity  and  the  strength  of  our 
antit  "ust  laws,  comes  at  an  important 
timeJ  when  the  adequacy  of  the  energy 
supp  ies  of  this  countrv  are  in  doubt  and 
the  1  ;eed  for  competition  for  new  sup- 
plies is  greater  than  ever.  I  ask  unan- 
imou  !  consent  that  an  article  appearing 
in  T  le  New  York  Times  on  March  6, 
1973.  reporting  the  significance  of  this 
decis  on,  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

Th  >re  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  (  rdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fc  Hows: 

High  Court  Affirms  El  Paso  DrvESxrruRE; 

15- Year  Fight  Ends 

(By  Warren  Weaver  Jr.) 

Wa  hwgton,  March  5. — The  Supreme 
Court  approved  today  a  plan  under  which 
the  E  Paso  Natural  Gas  Company  must  di- 
vest tself  of  $290-mlllion  worth  of  energy 
resou  ces,  property  and  pipelines  to  form  a 
new  \  tllity  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Th(  decision  brought  to  an  end  a  15-year 
b»ttl(  between  the  Justice  Department,  try- 
ing t(  force  El  Paso  to  relinquish  the  Pacific 
Nortl  west  Pipeline  Corporation,  which  the 
comp  iny  bought  In  1967,  and  the  multimll- 
Hon-(  oliar  utlUty,  resisting  the  Government 
effort 

Th'  high  court  affirmed  unanimously  with- 
out <  pinion  a  Federal  District  Court  plan 
unde  which  about  one-third  of  El  Paso's 
gas  r  isources  would  be  given  over  to  a  new 
comp  iny  operated  by  the  Apco  Group,  with 
Its  pi  ncipal  markets  in  Washington,  Oregon, 
Idah<    and   northern  California. 

Thi  case  had  been  watched  closely  dur- 
ing 1  B  long  evolution  for  clues  to  the  Gov- 
emm  snt's  persistence  in  pursuing  antitrust 
cues  in  the  private  power  area.  In  terms 
at  tt  >  value  of  the  assets  Involved,  It  was 
a  ma  or  contest  but  not  one  of  the  biggest 
In  hli  tory. 

It    tras  the  fifth  time  the  Supreme  Court 
uled  on  one  aspect  or  another  of  the 


controversy.  Three  associate  Justices,  Wil- 
liam J.  Brennan  Jr.,  Byron  B.  White  and 
Thurgood  Marshall — took  no  part  In  hear- 
ing or  deciding  the  case. 

The  Apco  Group  Is  a  conglomerate  consist- 
ing of  the  Alaska  Interstate  Company,  the 
Apco  OU  Corporation,  the  Gulf  Interstate 
Company  and  the  Tlpperary  Land  and  Ex- 
ploration Corporation. 

John  G.  McMlUlan,  president  of  the  Apco 
Group,  hailed  the  court's  decision  In  a  state- 
ment today  as  one  establishing  an  Inde- 
pendent gas  supplier  In  the  Northwest  while 
preserving  "the  Integrity  of  the  nation's  anti- 
trust laws." 

CRISIS    ARGCFt) 

Mr.  McMlUlan  said  that  his  organization 
would  begin  negotiations  at  once  on  a  price 
to  be  paid  EH  Paso  for  its  Northwest  division, 
under  supervision  of  the  district  court.  He 
predicted  that  this  final  phase  of  the  di- 
vestiture would  "not  be  a  complicated  one." 

Clearly  trying  to  discount  the  Impact  of 
the  decision,  Howard  Boyd,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  El  Paso,  said  that  it  would  not 
affect  his  company's  announced  plans  for 
expansion  and  the  development  of  new 
energy  sources. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  he  maintained, 
"an  additional  supplier  will  not  be  added, 
but  a  different  management  will  take  over  a 
new  company  to  receive  the  fragmented  part 
of  the  El  Paso  system." 

Mr.  Boyd  said  It  was  "Impossible  to  pre- 
dict the  amount  of  time  required"  to  deter- 
mine a  sale  price  for  the  El  Paso  assets  and 
for  the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  au- 
thorize a  transfer.  He  did  say,  however,  that 
El  Paso  stockholders  would  continue  after 
divestiture  to  own  "substantially  the  same 
properties."  although  some  would  be  under 
different  management. 

El  Paso  had  argued  before  the  high  court 
that  the  national  power  shortage  made  It 
desirable  to  leave  the  Northwest  division 
under  its  ownership.  But  the  Justice  De- 
partment responded  that  "the  energy  crisis 
cannot  be  solved  by  reclslon  of  remedies  to 
correct  violations  of  the  antitrust  laws." 

During  the  long  course  of  the  El  Paso 
case,  some  16  additional  parties  were  drawn 
into  the  controversy — all  the  states  Involved 
and  a  number  of  gas  and  electric  utilities 
m  the  area.  Decided  today  were  five  appeals 
brought  by  13  parties. 

In  Its  ruling,  the  Supreme  Court  rejected 
two  basic  arguments:  that  El  Paso  should 
not  be  required  to  divest  Itself  of  its  North- 
west assets  In  the  Interests  of  prompting 
competition,  and  that,  even  If  It  were,  the 
Apco  Group  was  not  the  most  promising 
operator. 

Of  the  seven  applicants  for  the  new  com- 
pany, the  district  court  had  originally  chosen 
the  Colorado  Interstate  Corporation  and 
Apco  was  an  alternate.  But  an  outside  utility 
bought  Colorado  Interstate,  and  the  court, 
rather  than  reexamine  the  entire  competi- 
tion question,  shifted  to  Apco. 


LOOPHOLES  AND  LITTLE  GUYS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  last 
weekend.  Presidential  Assistant  John  D. 
Ehrlichman  began  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration's counterattack  against  ef[orts  to 
make  the  tax  system  just  and  fair  for 
all  Americans. 

Ehrlichman  said  that  closing  tax  loop- 
holes will  simply  not  produce  revenues — 
unless  interest  on  a  person's  home  mort- 
gage, his  home  taxes,  and  his  personal 
exemption  were  eliminated. 

Mr.  President,  I  charge  that  the  Nixon 
administraticMi  is  engaging  in  scare  tac- 
tics— they  are  trying  to  scare  the  average 
taxpayer  away  from  tax  reform.  And, 
they  are  trying  to  protect  the  big  corpo- 


rate interests — those  same  interests  who 
day  in  and  day  out  support  the  Republi- 
can party  and  gave  the  bulk  of  the  cam- 
paign contributions  to  the  President's  re- 
election. 

The  fact  is  that  the  revenue  code  has 
plenty  of  room  for  reform.  And.  we  can 
have  a  tax  reform  that  closes  loopholes 
for  the  special  interest  while  making 
taxes  fair  for  the  average  working 
family. 

That  is  what  the  Nixon  admini-tra- 
tion  fears — an  assault  on  the  tax  loop- 
holes of  the  privileged  few. 

Mr.  President,  Hobart  Rowen,  in  a  re- 
cent column  in  the  Washington  Post, 
noted  Mr.  Ehrllchman's  statements,  took 
issue  with  them,  and  then  quickly  point- 
ed to  areas  of  possible  tax  reform  that 
would  produce  a  great  deal  of  revenue. 

The  final  paragraph  of  Mr.  Rowen's 
article  is  the  most  telling: 

So,  who  Is  Ehrlichman  trying  to  kid?  If  the 
administration  doesn't  have  a  decent  tax 
rfform  program,  it  Is  not  because  It  could 
wring  the  money  only  out  of  the  little  guy, 
nor  because  there  aren't  outrageous  loopholes 
waiting  to  be  plugged.  It  Is  Just  because  Mr 
Nixon  must  believe  that  his  constituency 
likes  the  inequitable  tax  system  pretty  much 
the  way  it  Is. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Hobart  Rowen's  column,  "Loop- 
holes and  Little  Guys,"  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  tho  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Loopholes  and  Ltttlb  Guts 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

On  ABC's  "Issues  and  Answers"  last  Sun- 
day, presidential  aide  John  D.  Ehrlichman 
said  that  "there  Is  a  lot  of  mislnform3tion 
around  In  this  business  of  tax  loopholes," 
and  then  he  did  his  best  to  spread  some 
mere  of  it  aground. 

The  basic  point  that  Ehrlichman  w\s  trv- 
Ing  to  make  Is  that  It's  not  possible  to  raise 
a  great  deal  of  money  by  tax  reforms,  "un- 
less you  start  digging  into  the  average  tax- 
payer's exemptions,  or  charitable  deductions, 
or  mortgage  credits,  or  something  of  that 
kind." 

That,  as  Mr.  Ehrlichman  must  know.  Is 
simply  not  true.  He  was  Just  trying  the  usual 
scare  tactics  that  have  been  this  administra- 
tion's old  reliable  weapon  against  tax  reform. 

What  Is  true  is  that  the  exemptions  or 
loopholes  he  mentions  account  for  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  erosion  of  the  tax  base. 
But  there  Is  plenty  more  that  he  didnt 
choose  to  mention. 

Could  it  be  that  Ehrlichman  failed  to  point 
to  other  loopholes  because  the  chief  bene- 
ficiaries are  businesses  and  the  moet  affluent 
taxpayers? 

For  example,  the  exhaustive  analysis  of 
erosion  of  the  Individual  income  tax  base 
by  Brookings  Institution  economists  Joseph 
A.  Pechman  and  Benjamin  A.  Okner  In  Jan- 
uary, 1972,  for  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee of  Congress  shows  that  vmder  a  com- 
prehensive tax  system,  the  Treasury  would 
pick  up  $55.7  billion  In  revenue  it  now  loses 
to  the  leaky  tax  structure. 

Of  this  total,  $13.7  billion  woxild  come  from 
taxing  all  capital  gains,  and  gains  transferred 
by  gift  or  bequest:  t2.4  blUlon  from  "pref- 
erence Income"  such  as  tax  exempt  interest, 
exclusion  of  dividends,  and  oil  depletion; 
$3.7  billion  from  life  Insurance  Interest; 
$9.6  billion  from  owner's  preferences;  $13 
bUllon  from  transfer  payments  (welfare,  un- 
employment compensation,  etc.);  $7.1  bil- 
lion for  the  percentage  standard  deductions; 
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$2.9  billion  for  deductions  to  the  aged 
and  blind:  and  84.2  billion  for  other  Itemized 
deductions. 

-  On  the  corporate  side,  Ehrllchman  nutde 
no  mention  of  the  $2.5  billion  In,  reduced 
tax  burden  that  business  wUl  get  this  year 
through  accelerated  depreciation  tchedules 
(ADR)^.  and  another  $3.9  billion  via  the 
Investraent  credit.  Prom  1971  throfgh  1980, 
ADR  wUl  be  worth  $30.4  bllUon  an*  the  tax 
credit  $45.2  bllUon  (all  U.S.  Treai\iry  cal- 
culations). And  In  that  span  of  time,  there 
wUl  also  be  some  $3  billion  In  give-aways 
through  DISC — a  tax  shelter  tor  exfort  sales 
profits  Just  created  by  the  revenue  act  of 
1971.  J 

Another  tax  reform  target  Ehrllchman  ap- 
pears u;iable  to  see  Is  Income-spUttlig,  which 
Pechman  and  Okner  estimate  causes  a  reve- 
nue loss  of  at  least  $31.6  bUUon  $nnually, 
almost  half  of  which  la  a  benefit  to  a  rela- 
tive handful  of  taxpayers  In  the  $25,000- 
$100,000  Income  brackets. 

But  there's  more  to  It  than  that.  Ehrllch- 
man pfetends  to  be  concerned  about  that 
"average  householder"  who  wo\Ud  pe  hit  If 
he  couldn't  take  his  mortgage  lnt*est  as  a 
deduction.  But  of  the  $9.6  billion  that  Pech- 
man-Okner  show  lost  to  homeowners'  pref- 
erences, defined  as  deductions  for  tnortgage 
interest  and  real  estate  taxes,  $5.3  bUllon  goes 
to  the  tiny  5  per  cent  of  taxpajfers  with 
reportable  adjusted  gross  Income  of  $20,000 
or  more. 

And  how  about  Eairllchman's  wariilng  that 
Uncle  Sam  cant  raise  tax-reform  inoney  In 
significant  amounts  "If  you  don't  let  the 
average  householder  .  .  .  deduct  cfaarltable 
contributions  to  his  church  or  tojthe  Boy 
Scouts  .  .  ."?  Is  he  really  worried  ajbout  the 
little  gny? 

The  Tax  Reform  Research  Group  (one  of 
Ralph  Nader's  operations)  showed  last  year 
that  when  you  divide  the  numbei  of  tax- 
payers in  each  Income  group  Into  the  total 
tax  preference  benefits  of  charitable  deduc- 
tions, other  than  education,  you  flnp  this: 

Among  taxpayers  In  the  $7,000  tb  $10,000 
Income  bracket,  the  average  tax  benefit  for 
charitable  contributions  was  $17.44:  Kor  those 
In  the  $10,000  to  $15,000  bracket.  $13.11:  for 
those  in  the  $20,000  to  $50.000 1  bracket. 
$199.0^    for  those   In  the   $50,000  to  $100,- 

000  bracket,  $1,211.16;  and  for  thos*  making 
$100,000  and  over,  a  whopping  $11,37  3.56. 

So  who  Is  Ehrllchman  trying  to  kl  d?  If  the 
administration  doesn't  have  a  decent  tax 
reform  program.  Its'  not  because  it  could 
wring  the  money  only  out  of  the  1  ttle  guy, 
nor  because  there  arent  outragecus  loop- 
holes waiting  to  be  plugged.  It's  Just  because 
Mr.  Ntxon  must  believe  that  his  constituency 
likes  the  Inequitable  tax  system  pre  ;ty  much 
the  way  it  Is. 

OPPOSITION    TO    NIXON    ADMINIS- 
TRATIONS PROPOSED  ctrrs   in 

FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  the  people  of  my  State  have  spoken 
out  through  their  elected  representatives 
in  opposition  to  the  Nixon  adnpinistra- 
tion's  proposed  cuts  in  Federal  p^grams. 
These  programs  have  assisted  Jthe  less 
fortunate  members  of  our  society  and 
have  worked  to  provide  education,  health 
care,  housing,  manpower  training  and 
environmental  protection  to  the  great 
majority  of  our  citizens.  | 

The  Btesldent's  spokesmen  claim  that 
the  AmeScan  people  are  on  his  5ide.  But 

1  do  not  believe  this  to  be  the  c4«e.  The 
resolution  which  I  introduce  :  nto  the 
Rscoas  today  which  was  passe(  by  the 
council  of  the  coiinty  of  Kauai  ii  Hawaii 
does  not  indicate  support  for  t  le  Pres- 
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ident's  program.  The  thousands  of  mes- 
sages that  I  have  been  receiving  from 
Hawaii's  elected  leaders  and  citizens  and 
from  people  across  the  country  are  not 
on  the  President's  side.  And  the  national 
soundings  taken  by  opinion  samplers  do 
not  point  to  a  Presidential  mandate. 

An  increasing  number  of  communica- 
tions to  my  ofQce  are  asking  why  it  took 
the  President  4  years  to  begin  the  war 
on  wasteful  Government  programs. 

The  Nixon  administration  is  seeking 
to  place  the  blame  for  the  so-called  fail- 
ure of  many  social  service  programs  upon 
the  Congress. 

However,  it  is  the  executive  branch 
that  administers  these  programs  and 
is  responsible  for  controlling  administra- 
tive waste  In  day-to-day  operations.  If 
the  programs  are  faulty  in  legislative  de- 
sign then  the  President  had  a  responsi- 
bility during  his  first  term  to  request 
revisions  before  allowing  the  squander- 
ing of  taxpayers'  money.  This  he  failed 
to  do.  Certainly,  it  makes  one  question 
the  administration's  real  commitment  to 
cutting  out  waste.  Also,  the  lack  of  con- 
cern over  such  items  as  weapons  system 
cost  overnms  and  tax  benefits  to  the  very 
wealthy  adds  to  this  doubt. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Kauai  Coimcil's  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  agree  with  the 
sense  of  this  resolution  and  I  will  listen 
to  the  voices  of  my  constitutents  as  the 
Congress  xmdertakes  to  protect  our  citi- 
zens from  ill-designed  and  ill-consid- 
ered budget  cuts,  Ulegal  impoimdment 
and  destructive  administrative  regula- 
tions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Resolution  Caixino  Upon  tot  President  of 

THE  United  States  and  CoNcasss  to  Re- 
store Funds  for  Certain  Social  Service 

Programs 

Whereas,  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  proclaims  that  one  of 
our  nation's  basic  objectives  Is  to  "Promote 
the  general  Welfare";  and 

Whereas,  the  Council  of  the  County  of 
Kauai  recognizes  our  duty  on  a  national  and 
Individual  level  to  provide  and  assist  the 
needy  and  less  fortunate  members  of  our 
society;  and 

Whereas,  recent  federal  budget  announce- 
ments by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Indicate  severe  deductions  and  deletions  In 
many  programs  designed  to  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  people  of  each  state,  in- 
cluding Hawaii  and  the  County  of  Kauai; 
and 

Whereas,  such  deductions  and  deletions 
Include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  complete  dismantling  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opjwrtunlty  and  agencies  related 
to  it.  Including  the  Kauai  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity program,  whose  41  employees  presently 
provide  services  for  over  1700  low-Income 
citizens  In  the  County  of  Kauai,  which  serv- 
ices Include  Oeneral  Community  Programs, 
Consumer  Education  and  a  lunch  program 
for  the  elderly,  Transportation  for  low- 
income  Including  transportation  for  the 
elderly  for  shopping,  and  medical  and  dental 
services; 

The  stoppage  of  housing  programs  de- 
signed to  bring  relief  to  the  numerous  people 
In  our  County  who  live  In  overcrowded  and 
dilapidated  units  at  prices  they  cannot  af- 
ford. Including  Section  235  and  236  programs 
which,  along  with  others,  are  designed   to 


stimulate  construction  of  moderate  Income 
housing;  and  Including  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  loans  for  low-Income  rural 
families  and  credit  for  farm  labor  housing 
and « rural  rental  and  cooperative  housing; 

The  cutting  of  the  distribution  of  social 
service  funds  to  the  states  by  40%  leading 
to  the  probable  loss  for  Hawaii,  and  propor- 
tionately to  the  County  of  Kauai,  $9.5  million 
to  $17.5  In  federal  funds  for  welfare  programs 
through  both  public  and  private  agencies. 
Including  up  to  $7.5  million  in  social  serv- 
ices and  $2  million  to  $10  million  in  food, 
clothing,  and  medical  care  payments; 

The  elimination  of  federal  funding  to 
libraries,  vocational  educational  training  of 
personnel,  new  careers  In  education,  training 
institutes  and  summer  fellowships,  P.L.  816 
school  construction,  programs  for  strength- 
ening state  departments  of  education,  drug 
abuse  education,  environmental  education, 
and  vocational  rehabilitation  services; 

The  reducton  of  vital  programs  for  senior 
citizens  including  the  elimination  of  dental 
care  for  the  aging  under  Medicaid,  the  stop- 
page of  all  research  and  training  under  the 
Administration  on  Aging,  the  deletion  of  ex- 
pected expansion  of  the  Retired  Senior  Vol- 
unteer Program,  the  foster  grandparent  pro- 
gram, the  Senior  Corps  of  Retired  Executives, 
and  research  on  aging  under  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Child  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment; 

The  shifting  to  the  uncertainty  of  special 
revenue  sharing  of  many  educational  pro- 
grams, including  education  for  deprived 
children,  supplementary  services,  bUlngual 
education,  programs  for  the  handlcapi>ed, 
vocational  and  adult  education  opportu- 
nities; 

The  freezing  of  water,  sewer,  and  open 
space  projects  and  public  facilities  loans  as 
well  as  grants  to  small  communities  for 
building  water  and  sewer  systems; 

The  elimination,  reduction  or  shifting  to 
the  uncertainty  of  special  revenue  sharing 
of  numerous  manpower  programs  designed 
to  reduce  unemployment.  Including  Con- 
centrated Employment  Program  (CEP)  train- 
ing programs  and  Manpower  Development 
Training  Programs,  public  service  careers  and 
on-the-job  training  programs,  CEP  work  sup- 
port. Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Operation 
Mainstream,  and  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act;  and 

Whereas,  the  above  federal  cutbacks,  along 
with  many  others,  will  have  a  serious  social 
and  economic  effect  on  the  State  of  Hawaii 
and  the  County  of  Kauai;  now,  therefore 

Be  is  resolved  by  the  Council  of  the  County 
of  Kauai,  State  of  Hawaii,  that  it  does  here- 
by call  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Congress  to  re-evaluate  funding 
for  social  programs  and  restore  monies  pro- 
posed to  be  deleted. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  resolution  be  transmitt«d  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  Hawal's  Congres- 
sional delegation,  the  Governor  of  Hawaii, 
the  Mayors  and  Councils  of  each  other  county 
in  the  State  of  Hawaii. 


FARMER-CONSUMER  INTERESTS  IN 
INCREASED  DAIRY  PRICE  SUP- 
PORTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  testified  before  our  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Production,  Marketing, 
and  Stabilization  of  Prices  to  support  my 
bill  (S.  548)  to  establish  dairy  price  sup- 
ports at  85  percent  of  parity  from  April  1, 
1973,  to  March  31.  1974.  Over  20  Sena- 
tors have  Joined  me  in  cosponsorlng  this 
bill  or  an  identical  bill  (S.  622)  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Dole  of  Kansas. 

The  action  a  taken  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  March  8  in  an- 
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nouncJ  ig  a  dairy  price-support  level  of 
only  71  percent  of  parity  for  the  forth- 
comini  milk-marketing  year,  if  allowed 
to  ftai  d,  will  prove  disastrous  for  both 
our  N  ition's  dairy  farmers  and  the 
Ameri(  sm  consumer.  Dairy  cow  numbers 
and  to  al  production  are  trending  down- 
ward 1  hlle  consumption  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts la  increasing  both  on  a  total  and 
on  a  per  capita  basis.  Unless  dairy 
farmer  i  are  encouraged  to  remain  in 
dairyii  s.  dairy  supplies  will  continue  to 
dr(9  ^  ^th  corresponding  increases  in 
prices  o  consumers.  Dairy  farmers  can- 
not coi  itlnue  to  meet  sharp  increases  in 
produc  aon  costs — especiaUy  as  it  re- 
lates I  3  protein  ration  costs — wtihout 
a  high  !r  basis  price-si«?port  level. 

My  (ill  (S.  548)  provides  the  level  of 
suppor .  required  to  meet  these  needs. 

In  £  ddltlon,  action  wUl  have  to  be 
taken  o  realize  the  CCC  purchase  price 
formu]  i  also  announced  by  USDA  on 
March  B.  Changes  announced  on  March  8 
in  this  regard  were  so  substantial  that 
a  com  >lete  disruption  of  the  industry 
will  n  suit,  a  development  which  will 
bankri  pt  most  butter-powder  plants  and 
reduce  Income  for  many  dairy  farmers. 

Mr.  ^resident,  in  my  testimony  earlier 
today,  :  went  into  these  matters  in  much 
grefttei  detail.  In  that,  I  believe,  it  Is 
very  in  iportant  that  every  farmer,  every 
consuB  ler,  and  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress dearly  imderstand  what  Is  in- 
volved here,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  ny  testimony  be  printed  at  this 
point  ii  the  Record. 

Thei  i  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony '  ?as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori  ,  as  follows : 
Testim<  NT  or  Senator  Hubert  H.  HtrMPHExr 

Mr.  C  hairtnan,  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
proceed  ng  with  this  hearing  today  on  my 
bUl,  S.  1 18.  which  U  enacted,  would  esteblish 
dairy  p:  ice  supports  at  86  percent  of  parity 
from  Af  rU  1, 1973  to  March  31, 1974. 

This  till,  of  course,  Is  one  which  I  should 
not  ba\  i  had  to  introduce  nor  should  this 
commit  ee  have  to  consider.  But  unfortu- 
nately, lue  to  the  action  taken  by  the  De- 
partmei  t  of  Agriculture  on  March  8  when 
it  anno  meed  a  dairy  support  level  for  this 
next  ml  k-marketlng  year  of  only  75  percent, 
(the  m  nlmum  allowed  by  law)  Congress 
must  be  asked  once  again  to  step  In  and  act 
In  ordei  to  protect  both  the  dairy  farmer 
and  the  ^nsumer. 

Establ  shing  dairy  supports  at  a  level  of 
only  75  percent  does  not  adjust  for  the  dou- 
bling Ir  dairy  feed  ration  costs  these  past 
several  nonths.  nor  will  it  likely  stop,  or 
Blow-doA  Ta  recent  drops  in  total  cow  numbers 
or  total  nllk  production.  And  let  us  keep  in 
mind  at  the  very  time  these  downturns  In 
product]  )n  are  occurring  vire  are  experienc- 
ing an  upswing  to  consumption  of  dairy 
product! ,  both  on  a  total  and  on  a  per  capita 
basis. 

Wblle  the  Department  in  its  March  8  news 
release  ndlcated  that  the  Secretary  had 
determli  ed  that  the  75  percent  support  rate 
would  a^ure  VS.  consumers  an  adequate 
supply  af  dairy  products,  the  Department 
went  on  to  contradict  itself  In  the  same  re- 
lease by  announcing  that  the  President  was 
requesti  Lg  the  XS3.  Tariff  Commission  to  in- 
vestigate the  need  or  increasing  the  supply 
of  cheea  i  Imports!  Now  who's  kidding  whom? 

I  subailt,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Depart- 
ment hjs  faUed  In  its  legal  responslbUlty  to 
establish  dairy  price  supports  at  a  level  which 
will  preside  an  adequate  supply  of  milk  for 
Amerlc^  consumers.  I  must  pcrfnt  out,  ISi. 
Chairmin,  that  such  action  is  in  violation  of 


Congressional  policy  as  expressed  in  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949  which  requires  dairy 
supports  to  be  set  at  levels  to  Insure  that 
domestic  production  Is  equal  to  consumer 
needs. 

I  find  the  Department's  March  8  announce- 
ment disappointing  and  difficult  to  under- 
stand, because  their  own  information  shows 
that  TTiiiif  production  is  dropping  and  ap- 
parently will  continue  to  drop.  Unless  some 
effort  Is  made  to  stop  or  reverse  this  down- 
ward trend  the  consumers  of  this  nation  will 
be  paying  more,  not  less,  for  their  milk  and 
other  dairy  products  in  the  future.  With  de- 
mand rising  and  supplies  going  down,  prices 
are  going  to  go  up.  House virlves  and  other 
famUy  food  shoppers  should  certainly  under- 
stand this  basic  lesson  in  marketplace  eco- 
nomics by  now ! 

On  Monday  of  this  week,  USDA  annoxinced 
Its  official  dairy  production  figures  for  Feb- 
ruary. For  the  fourth  straight  month  pro- 
duction is  below  that  of  a  year  ago.  (Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  request  that  this 
March  12  report  be  inserted  at  this  point  in 
the  hearing  record) . 

I  have  found  no  indicators,  either  from  offi- 
cial or  unofficial  sources,  that  suggest  this 
production  trend  is  likely  to  change.  In  fact, 
all  current  pressures  today  are  working 
against  exp>anded  dairy  production.  Let  me 
point  out  just  a  few  of  them. 

A  bad  harvest  season  last  faU  has  left  con- 
siderable quantities  of  feed,  notably  feed 
grains,  but  also  some  bay — in  the  fields. 
Usually  a  situation  of  this  type  is  somewhat 
limited  In  geography.  Not  so  last  fall.  Nearly 
every  agricultural  part  of  the  country  was 
bit.  My  farmers  in  Minnesota  have  told  me  of 
their  harvest  problems.  Farmers  in  the  South 
and  the  Southeast  have  given  me  slmllar^re- 
ports.  And  In  the  Northeast — In  New  Eng- 
land. New  York  and  Pennsylvania — it  is  even 
worse.  A  recent  survey  in  that  area  showed  a 
loss  of  17%  In  hay  production  in  1972  from 
1971.  And  in  nearly  all  areas  of  the  North- 
east the  hay  which  was  harvested  has  been 
designated  as  "poorer"  or  "much  poorer"  than 
In  1971.  (Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  news  article 
covering  this  situation  In  more  detail  which 
I  would  like  to  have  inserted  at  this  point  In 
the  hearing  record.) 

Along  with  this  bad  harvest  season  is  an 
extreme  shortage  of  protein — partlcixlarly 
soybeaji  meal,  which  is  used  so  heavily  in 
the  area  where  I  come  from. 

One  year  ago  the  price  of  soybean  meal 
In  Minnesota  to  the  farmer  was  $112  a  ton. 
Last  month  It  was  $227.60  a  ton — more  than 
double  what  It  was  a  year  ago.  While  these 
prices  had  been  climbing  gradually  for  most 
of  the  early  months  last  year  they  really  took 
off  in  November.  In  November  soybean  meal 
could  be  bought  for  $142  a  ton.  By  Decem- 
ber it  had  jumped  $26  a  ton.  In  January  it 
was  up  another  $32  a  ton.  And  in  February 
it  went  up  another  $28.  That's  an  $86  in- 
crease in  three  months!  (Again,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  several  tables  Ulustrating  these 
increases  in  feed-ration  costs  which  I  would 
like  to  Insert  into  the  record  at  this  point.) 

Nor  do  we  see  any  indication  that  these 
feed  ration  prices  will  drop  back  substan- 
tially at  any  time  in  1973.  It  will  be  at  least 
1974  before  protein  prices  might  drop — and 
then  only  If  we  have  an  extremely  favorable 
production  next  year.  As  Secretary  Butz  com- 
mented recently,  "Our  analysts  are  con- 
cerned that  we  may  not  get  enough  acreage 
in  soybeans  this  year."  They  should  be  con- 
cerned. Our  dairy  farmers  certainly  are. 

Add  to  this  unfavorable  feed  situation  the 
fact  that  dairy  cattle  can  bring  good  prices 
for  beef.  Steers  on  the  Omaha  market 
brought  $45.25  a  hundred  lbs. — up  $10.00 
from  a  year  ago.  On  that  basis  dairy  farmers 
can  ship  good  dairy  cattle  for  beef  and  get 
In  the  neighborhood  of  $500  for  a  good-sized 
Holsteln  cow. 

Put  them  all  together  and  what  do  you 
have?  Every  Incentive  for  dairy  farmers  to 


get  out  of  dairying.  Good  beef  prices  if  they 
sell.  High  protein  costs  and  long  work  weeks 
if  they  continue  dairying.  Limited  (and 
costly)  hay  and  feed  grain  supplies  on  many 
of  their  farms. 

As  you  well  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  due  to 
the  cturent  heavy  rail  shipments  of  grains 
for  export,  many  dairy  producers  located  In 
feed  deficit  areas  are  finding  it  almost  im- 
possible to  get  feed,  no  matter  what  the 
price! 

No  wonder  dairy  farmers  are  discouraged. 

What  they  need  now  is  encouragement — 
seme  assurance  that  it  will  pay  them  to  keep 
those  mUk  cows  and  keep  milking  them.  This 
is  exactly  what  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  not  given  them. 

What  did  they  annoujice  last  Thursday? 
The  lowest  possible  level  at  which  they  could 
set  supports — 76%  of  parity.  Along  with 
that  an  announcement  that  greatly  expanded 
amounts  of  cheese  are  likely  to  be  Imported 
in  the  next  four  months. 

In  fact  the  only  Interpretation  one  can 
make  of  their  March  8  price  support  an- 
nouncement is  that  it  is  Intended  to  lower 
both  dairy  farm  income  and  production 
.  .  .  minimum  support  level — Increased  dairy 
Imports.  If  I  was  a  dairy  farmer  and  got 
that  kind  of  news  I  would  do  just  like  many 
of  them  are  doing  today.  I  would  think  about 
getting  out  of  that  seven-day-week  farming 
operation. 

Some  believe  the  price  support  announce- 
ment was  pitched  entirely  toward  the  con- 
sumer. Maybe  so!  But  I  can  assure  you  that 
if  this  policy  is  followed,  the  consumer  will 
be  the  loser  In  the  end. 

One  doesn't  turn  dairy  production  off  and 
on  like  a  household  light  switch.  If  farmers 
go  out  of  the  business  now — and  there  is 
every  Indication  that  many  are  continuing  to 
do  so — It  will  be  two  or  three  years — maybe 
even  longer — before  remaining  farmers  can 
get  milk  production  back  up  to  needed  sup- 
ply levels.  In  the  meantime  prices  will  rise 
and  the  consumer  will  pay.  Oh,  will  be  pay! 

Doesn't  it  make  more  sense  to  adjust  these 
prices  note  and  encourage  dairy  farmers  to 
stay  in  dairying — rather  than  having  them 
quit  and  then  try  to  get  them  back  again 
much  later? 

Thata  why  we  have  my  bill,  S.  548  before 
us.  It  Is  Intended  to  establish  prices  at  a 
level  which  will  encourage  dairy  farmers  to 
keep  on  with  their  dairy  production.  This  Is 
the  obvious  and  sensible  route — both  for  the 
dairyman  and  for  the  American  consumer. 

Enactment  of  S.  548,  would  assure  consum- 
ers of  an  adequate  supply  of  milk  and  would 
thereby  hold  down  fluid  milk  price  increases 
to  about  1  cent  per  quart  Instead  of  2  or  3 
cents  j)er  quart  which  consumers  will  very 
likely  soon  be  paying  if  milk  supplies  are 
not  increased. 

Another  action  I  would  like  to  address  my- 
self to  which  was  Included  In  the  Depart- 
ment's March  8  news  release  Is  the  change 
In  CCC  purchase  prices  for  cheese,  butter 
and  nonfat  dry  milk.  The  Department  an- 
nounced that  CCC  buying  price  for  cheese 
will  be  Increased  by  7.25  cents  per  pound, 
that  butter  wUl  be  reduced  by  6.75  cents  and 
that  nonfat  dry  milk  will  be  Increased  by 
5.8  cents.  lAi.  Chairman,  this  is  the  first  time 
In  the  history  of  the  dairy  support  program 
that  this  change  m  the  ratio  of  butter  and 
nonfat  dry  milk  prices  to  the  price  of  cheese 
has  been  changed  so  substantially. 

This  dramatic  change  In  price  relationships 
among  these  manufactured  dairy  products 
will  not  only  totally  disrupt  the  competitive 
position  between  cheese  and  butter-powder 
plants,  but  will  also  result  in  a  tremendoiis 
loss  in  income  for  many  of  our  nation's  dairy 
farmers  who  deliver  milk  to  butter-powder 
plants.  I  estimate  that  this  change  in  ratio 
will  cost  Minnesota  farmers  about  $25  mil- 
lion this  year  alone.  In  addition,  as  I  already 
have  suggested,  these  changes  wUl  also  resiilt 
m    tremendous    losses    for    butter-powder 
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manufacturing    plants,    losses 
drive  many  of  them  out  of  business 

Mr.  Chairman,   unless  something 
Immediately    to    readjust   these 
CCC    purchase    prices    to    bring 
prices  of  these  two  types  of  plant 
balance — or    nearer    to 
result.  - 

These  actions  by  the  Department, 
with  the  relaxation  upon  Imports 
will  increase  the  culling  and  se 
dairy  cows  for  slaughter,  which,  in 
result  in  further  reductions   In  total 
supply  fcr  consumers.  Dairy  income 
is  being  squeezed  by  increased 
costs  and  inflation. 

These  actions  by  the  Department 
further  examples  of  how  our  national 
ernment  Is  trying  to  lower  dairy 
come,  n^se  actions  constitute  a  policy 
means  bankruptcy  prices  in  the 
and  destruction  of  the  dairy  Indust^ 
long  run.  a  policy  which  I  ask  that 
talttee  and  the  Congress  reject. 

If  our  nation's  dairy  farmers  are 
couraged .  to  stay  In  business  to  a 
American  consumer  of  an  adequat^ 
of  milk  at  i^asonable  prices,  then 
be  taken  Immediately  by  Congress  t<i 
a  dairy  price  support  level  that  wU 
pllsh  these  objectives.  In  addition 
Indicated,  steps  also  must  be  taken 
USDA's  announced  CCC  purchase 
to  restore  some  semblance  of  balance 
manufkM;tured  dairy  products.  If  the 
Istratlon  refuses  to  take  such   action 
I  suggest  that  the  Congress  take 
tw;tlon  is  required  to  do  so. 
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Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr,  President 
recent  weeks  increasing  attention 
been  focused  on  the  needs  of 
tlon's    transportation    system 
enormous  economic 
quired  to  maintain  a  safe,  efficient, 
viable  means  for  sustaining  the 
of  our  people  and  goods. 

The  decline  of  our  merchant 
fleet  Is  well  documented.  Our 
tem,  particularly  in  the  Northe^t 
been  of  continuing  and  growing 
The  financial  plight  which  most 
Nations    airlines    have    weathered 
cently,  ^as  likewise  been  of 
cem. 

Most  of  our  major  airlines 
turned  to  profitability.  Our  largest 
seas  ca^er.  Pan  American  Wo  "Id 
ways,  has  reduced  its  deficit  fropi 
million  in  1971  to  $28.8  million 

That  Pan  Am,  without 
Assistance,  with  strong  subsidised 
eign  competition,  is  beginning 
some  modestly  encouraging  resulM 
deed  gratifying.  It  is  welcome 
know  that  since  March  1972,  wlien 
liEim  Seawell  took  over  as  chairr  lan 
chief  executive  oflBcer,  the  trend 
Am  Is  at  last  in  the  right  directi  )n 

We  in  California  are,  of  course 
tremely  conscious  and  concerned 
Pan  Am's  financial  position.  Thi  i 
is   a  major  employer  in  both 
geles  and  San  Francisco  and  proi^des 
major  air  services  throughout 
ic  basin  and  the  world. 

The  strides  which  Pan  Am 
are  documented  in   a  recent 
Week  article  which  I  believe 
insight  into  the  steps  which 
n.S.  firm  has  taken  internally  t<: 
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itself  as  this  country's  leading  interna- 
tional airline. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  request 
the  following  Business  Week  article  titled 
"Pan  Am  Fights  To  Revive  its  Credibili- 
ty" be  placed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Pan  Am  Fights  To  REvrvE  Its  Creoxbiutt 

Prom  Its  Inception,  Pan  American  World 
Airways  has  been  renowned  as  the  airline 
that  pioneered  new  airplanes,  from  the  earli- 
est flying  boats  to  the  present  Boeing  747s. 
This  was  the  heritage  and  basic  philosophy 
that  founder  Juan  T.  Trlppe  gave  the  line. 
But  this  week  Pan  Am  broke  that  tradition 
by  abandoning  Its  position  on  the  delivery 
schedvUe  for  the  British-French  Concorde. 
the  controversial  supersonic  airliner  that  two 
of  its  competitors.  Air  Prance  and  BrtUsh 
Overseas  Airways,  have  already  ordered. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Concorde  in  Its  present 
form  does  not  meet  the  needs  of  Pan  Am. 
The  beleagured  airline  can  afford  to  commit 
itself  on  only  one  new  type  of  plane,  and 
that  one  has  to  be  a  money-maker.  Pan  Am 
reported  a  t28.9-mllIlon  loss  for  1973  and 
has  lost  a  total  of  $161-mllllon  In  the  past 
four  years.  Whatever  else  the  Concorde  may 
prove  to  be  It  holds  little  promise  of  being  a 
big  profit  maker. 

As  Pan  Am  sees  It,  the  Concorde  could  earn 
big  money  only  If  passengers  prove  willing 
to  pay  a  huge  surcharge  to  ride  an  SST.  but 
airline  history  shows  that  special-plane  sur- 
charges soon  disappear.  The  Concorde's  range 
and  payload  fall  far  short  of  the  747's.  Its 
builders  insist  that  It  make«  up  In  speed  what 
It  lacks  in  capacity,  but  night  airport  cur- 
fews that  are  spreading  all  around  the  world 
couH  especially  hurt  the  SST's  ability  to  be 
twice  as  productive  per  seat  as  the  747.  Per- 
haps most  discouraging,  the  Concorde  burns 
twice  as  much  fuel  per  passenger  mile  es  the 
subsonic  Jets,  and  the  cost  of  fuel  is  soaring. 

PAN    AM'S   PLANE 

In  this  light.  Pan  Am  felt  It  had  no  choice 
but  to  use  the  «280-mlllion  It  would  have  to 
invest  In  the  Concorde  to  buy  another  type 
of  plane  that  promises  a  higher  rate  cf  re- 
turn. The  airline  will  now  probably  put  most 
of  Its  limited  funds  for  new  equipment  Ir.to 
the  first  of  a  new  generation  of  subsonic  Jets. 

The  Jet  that  Pan  Am  has  In  mind  has  not 
yet  been  ordered  Into  production;  In  fact. 
Its  design  has  not  been  firmed  up.  At  Boeing 
Co.,  which  is  Hearing  a  decision  about  going 
ahead,  the  proposed  Jet  Is  still  called  the 
7X7.  But  enough  Is  known  to  indicate  that 
the  plane  is  Just  what  Pan  Am  needs. 

Por  years,  I»an  Am  has  been  knocking  itself 
out  in  the  world's  most  hotly  competitive 
overwater  markets:  the  North  Atlantic, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  Hawaii.  These  routes  have 
far  more  seat  capacity  available  than  neces- 
sary, and  promotional  discounting  of  fares 
has  created  record-low  yields.  Almost  every 
line  loses  money  on  these  routes,  and  Pan 
Am  lately  has  been  among  the  biggest  losers 
of  all.  If  it  Is  to  survive.  Pan  Am  knovra 
that  It  must  develop  the  less  competitive, 
less  dense  markets  that  have  a  higher  yield. 

Such  markets  cannot  support  the  huge 
747,  at  least  In  the  beginning.  They  really 
need  about  as  many  seats  as  the  largest  707s 
have,  from  180  to  200.  But  the  next-genera- 
tion subsonic  Jet  will  have  to  be  much 
quieter  than  the  707  and  far  cheaper  per 
seat  to  operate.  Most  Important  In  develop- 
ing the  new  high-yield  markets,  the  new 
plane  must  have  greater  range.  It  will  have 
to  be  able  to  fly  nonstop,  say,  from  Rome  to 
Los  Angeles  or  San  Pranclsco  to  Tokyo 
against  stiff  headwinds.  All  this  is  what  at 
least  one  version  of  the  7X7  Is  being  designed 
to  do. 


IN   THE    HUTDS 


But  the  7X7  will  not  be  available  as  soon 
as  Pan  Am  needs  it.  It  could  be  delayed  well 
Into  1978.  Pan  Am's  studies  show  that  tho 
line  wlU  need  more  capacity  In  1976. 

To  meet  Its  1975  needs.  Pan  Am  must  de- 
cide on  Its  Interim  airplane  and  place  orders 
no  later  than  the  third  quarter  of  this  year. 
The  decision  will  probably  be  made  this 
spring.  One  choice  would  be  an  advanced- 
model  727-200.  A  fleet  of  such  planes  could 
free  many  of  the  line's  7078.  of  which  it  has 
90,  so  that  they  could  be  refurbished  with 
the  wide-bodied  look,  fewer  seats,  and  longer 
range.  Another  possibility  Is  the  long-range 
version  of  the  DC-10  trljet. 

Perhaps  the  most  Intriguing  Idea  Is  a  new 
version  of  the  747,  fitted  with  a  cargo  door. 
Advanced,  higher-thrust  engines  now  make 
the  747  a  potentially  profitable  air  freighter. 
Pan  Am  U  weighing  the  posslbUity  of  7478 
with  only  200  seats  and  the  rest  of  the  main 
deck  In  use  for  cargo. 

A    BIG   CHANGE 

That  Pan  Am  Is  In  financial  condition  to 
buy  anything  at  all  this  year  represents  a 
tremendous  achievement.  The  line  last  year 
came  closer  than  any  outsider  realizes  to 
laecoming  a  flying  Penn  Central.  When  the 
board  finally  fired  Najeeb  E.  Halaby  as  chief 
executive  last  March,  Internal  forecasts  In- 
dicated that  the  company  was  going  to  lose 
up  to  $180-mUlion  in  1972. 

A  year  ago.  Pan  Am's  costs  were  out  of 
control.  In  December.  1971,  an  $ll-mUllon 
extra  maintenance  bill  from  United  Aircraft 
Corp,  for  engine  overhauling  took  manage- 
ment totally  by  surprise.  Top  executives 
were  hired  and  fired,  or  else  resigned,  with 
such  depressing  frequency  that  what  little 
organization  table  there  had  been  virtually 
disappeared.  Says  one  ofllcer  who  survived 
the  chaos:  "It  was  pretty  hard  to  tell  who 
had  authority  over  whom  and  who  was  ad- 
ministering what.  When  decisions  were  made 
at  all,  they  were  frequently  reversed  within 
weeks." 

Not  only  did  Pan  Am  lack  a  long-range 
plan;  It  did  not  seem  to  have  a  short-range 
plan,  either.  In  an  effort  to  stem  losses  In 
the  Caribbean,  for  example,  it  slashed  serv- 
ice there.  Then,  \fhen  It  found  a  loss  of  rev- 
enues without  a  comparable  reduction  of 
costs.  It  turned  completely  around  and  threw 
more  flights  into  the  area  than  had  been 
there  originally.  Moves  such  as  this  left  air- 
plane and  crew  scheduling  in  a  state  of  utter 
confusion. 

Meanwhile,  Pan  Ams  lenders  got  increas- 
ingly nervous,  not  only  because  of  conditions 
within  the  company  but  because  of  how  these 
conditions  were  being  aired  In  critical  stories 
In  the  press.  The  federal  government,  tired 
of  being  blamed  for  Pan  Am's  problems, 
quietly  let  key  directors  know  that  help  from 
Washington  would  not  be  coming  so  long 
as  the  line's  top  management  remained  In 
charge. 

>  DEMORALIZED 

Employee^,  too.  lost  faith  In  their  com- 
pany's leadership.  They  had  been  frightened 
by  the  rejjeated  cuts  In  work  force  and  an- 
gered by  their  suspicion  that  many  of  these 
cuts  were  made  for  cosmetic  reasons,  actually 
costing  the  company  more  than  was  saved. 
They  had  been  frustrated  by  seeing  obviously 
bad  situations  go  uncorrected  for  lack  of  de- 
cisiveness. They  were  confused  by  the  con- 
stant din  about  how  much  trouble  Pan  Am 
was  In  and  by  the  lack  of  noticeable  plans 
to  do  anything  about  It.  Instead  of  planning 
and  organization,  Halaby's  chief  management 
technique  was  exhortation.  And,  says  a  vet- 
eran Pan  Am  officer,  "the  employees  were 
exhorted  to  the  verge  of  total  boredom." 

A  company  totally  dependent  on  how  its 
employees  deal  with  the  public  cannot  afford 
to  have  frightened,  confused,  and  angry  em- 
ployees. Service  goes  to  pieces.  And  that  is 
what  happened  at  Pan  Am.  Its  ground  and 
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cabin  se  vice  became  appallingly  bad.  Judg- 
ing by  he  number  of  complaints  It  gets. 
service  nay  still  be  bad  sometimes.  But 
some  fa:  rly  sophisticated  business  travelers 
have  rec  mtly  remarked  on  the  airline's  serv- 
ice Unpr  vements. 

NEW  BLOOD 

Perhaj  e  what  saved  Pan  Am  more  than 
anythlni;  else  was  that  in  1971  Halaby  was 
able  to  attract  and  to  keep  two  executives 
with  vai  uable  airline  experience :  William  T. 
Seawell,  one-time  senior  vice-president  for 
operations  at  American  Airlines,  and  WUliam 
M.  Crlllir,  one-time  vice-president  for  corpo- 
rate planning  at  Eastern  Air  Lines.  When 
Halaby  r  departed  last  March,  Seawell  and 
Crllly  Became  Pan  Am's  top  management. 

At  tKe  outset,  the  two  men  decided  that 
there  vaas  no  miracle  cure  for  the  company's 
troubls  and  that  none  should  be  attempted. 
Th»  oaly  hope,  they  then  decided,  was  to 
identify  the  problems  in  an  orderly  manner, 
anstlyza  them,  and  develop  an  organization 
and  a  abllosophy  to  solve  them. 

"I  V  anted  initially  to  keep  a  low  profile, 
to  %va  d  being  argumentative  In  the  media. 
an4  tc  avoid  exhortations  to  employees,"  says 
Se^we  1.  "My  objective  was  to  establish  Pan 
Aiq  as  a  soundly  managed  company  putting 
its:ow  \  house  in  order,  making  no  promises, 
giving  no  assurances — a  company  sticking 
stilctl  '  to  business." 

Bo  :  'an  Am  went  out  of  the  complaining 
btiin(  ss.  Last  spring,  Seawell  called  at  the 
Wliite  House  and  told  a  Presidential  aide 
th*t  '  here  was  much  that  the  government 
co^ld  do  for  Pan  Am  but  there  was  also 
mich  that  Pan  Am  could  do  for  Itself.  And, 
h^sa  1,  he  would  be  too  busy  to  come  run- 
ning town  to  Waskington  until  the  com- 
pany'! affairs  were  In  better  shape.  Recently, 
Se^we  1  felt  that  the  airline  had  shown 
enl>u{  1  improvement  fcr  him  to  pay  his  sec- 
oth.  '  Isit  to  the  White  House  to  give  the 
A(Bnl  ilstratlon  a  more  favorable  briefing. 

}  A  HOUSE  IN  ORDER 

Sea  fell  also  stopped  talking  to  the  press, 
belies  ng  that  he  had  nothing  to  say  until 
there  were  results.  Instead,  he  aimed  most 
comir  inlcation  effort  directly  at  the  em- 
ploye* ;,  a  group  that  he  decided  was  the 
compi  ay's  most  Important  public.  Employee 
public  itlons  were  sharpened  and  made  more 
factua  .  Revenue  and  traffic  statistics,  for 
examp  e,  were  relayed  throughout  the  sys- 
tem (  )  employees  could  substitute  hard 
koowl  dge  for  vague  fears. 

Dnd  r  the  Halaby  regime,  most  officers 
made  ny  excuse  not  to  leave  New  York  for 
a  first  land  view  of  the  airline.  Under  Sea- 
well, a  1  officers  are  required  to  make  exten- 
sive ir  ipection  trips.  For  many,  it  is  a  new 
expert'  nee  "to  discover  there  is  a  real  airline 
out  tl:  (re,"  as  one  executive  puts  It.  It  Is 
also  a  lew  experience  for  the  field  forces  to 
see  a  eal.  live  corporate  executive  and  be 
able  tc  tell  him.  face  to  face,  what  the  prob- 
lems a  Id  possible  solutions  are. 

Barl;  in  the  game,  Seawell  and  Crllly  saw 
the  ne  »d  lo  establish  a  formal  reporting 
organis  itlon  so  timely  information  could 
flow  in  both  directions.  It  was  also  necessary 
lo  redi  ;e  the  number  of  functions  reporting 
directi; 
table- 


to   Seawell.   A   formal   organization 
he   first   that   Pan    Am   has   had   In 
years — Ivas  drawn  up  (chart)    and  then  re- 


fined 1: 


a  process  that  went  on  until  about 


five  we  !ks  ago. 

Por  he  first  time  in  years,  too,  every 
deptrti  lent  was  given  a  budget  bas^d  on 
corserv  itive  revenue  forecasts.  Now,  in  theory 
at  lea.s  .  people  at  every  level  of  manage- 
ment k  low  what  their  specific  objectives  are. 
how  th  ly  fit  into  the  over-all  plan,  and  how 
to  mes  lure  their  own  performance. 

COST  or  LIVING  ' 

Pronl  the  start,  Seawell  tackled  Pan  Am's 
operatl  ig,  maintenance,  and  overhead  costs. 
His  ex  erlence  at  American  told  him  that 
theee  c  ists  were  at  least  $10-mlllion  too  high. 


Pan  Am's  maintenance  policy,  lor  example, 
had  been  to  have  men  and  equipment  stand- 
ing by  to  fix  anything  anywhere  In  the 
world.  Yet,  through  idiosyncrasies  of  sched- 
uling, some  planes  did  not  visit  a  major 
maintenance  base  for  long  periods,  and  when 
they  did,  they  needed  a  great  deal  of  work. 
John  M.  Wolgast,  brought  In  from  National 
Airlines  to  be  vice-president  of  technical 
operations,  has  brought  maintenance  capac- 
ity into  better  balance  with  needs,  reducing 
the  maintenance  force  by  some  800  men  in 
the  process.  He  has  worked  closely  with  Wes- 
ley G.  Kaldahl,  senior  vice-president  for 
airline  scheduling  and  planning,  who  came 
over  from  Eastern. 

For  one  thing.  Kaldahl  has  promised  Wol- 
gast  that  his  department  can  see  every  plane 
at  regular  Intervals,  enabling  Wolgast  to  plan 
his  work  and  manpower  better.  Now  mainte- 
nance gets  a  crack  at  every  plane  twice  as 
often  as  before,  and  because  the  problems 
are  not  allowed  to  buUd  up,  each  plane  needs 
less  work  time.  Thus,  Pan  Am  Is  gaining  an 
hour  more  of  revenue  time  per  day  on  eacli 
of  Its  747s  and  707s  than  It  got  In  1971.  That 
works  out  to  the  equivalent  of  having  three 
more  747s,  worth  about  t60-mllllon  alto- 
gether, and  10  more  707s.  worth  around 
$90-milllon. 

When  Crllly  Joined  Pan  Am  in  the  fall  of 
1971,  forecasts  indicated  a  need  for  more 
airplanes  In  1973 — and  no  way  to  pay  for 
them.  Today,  the  time  of  need  has  been 
pushed  back  to  1975,  and  the  company  has 
the  financial  resources  to  buy  the  planes. 

A  NEW  ATTITUDE 

A  consortium  of  banks  recently  renewed 
Pan  Am's  revolvtag  credit  agreement  two 
months  early  and  also  relaxed  the  covenants. 
The  company's  convertible  debenture  offer, 
with  Its  unique  converslon-piice  feature,  was 
oversubscribed.  Obviously,  the  financial  com- 
munity is  satisfied  that  Pan  Am  has  stopped 
bleeding  to  death,  that  it  has  its  costs  imder 
control,  that  it  has  a  plan,  and  that  it  Is 
closely  foUowlng  that  plan. 

Still,  the  company  Is  far  from  being  out  of 
trouble.  It  Is  solving  the  one  problem  that 
it  can  solve  by  Its  own  Initiative:  high 
operating  costs.  But  other  problems  are  not 
so  easy  to  correct:  a  yield  of  only  5c  a  reve- 
nue-mile, 1»  a  mile  less  than  the  yield 
obtained  by  the  not  very  healthy  U.S.  do- 
mestic airlines;  more  scheduled  and  unsched- 
uled competition  than  any  other  U.S.  car- 
rier faces;  and  a  low-frequency  route  sys- 
tem, with  resulting  high  station  costs  per 
unit  of  traffic. 

Characteristically  assuming,  for  the  pvur- 
pKJses  of  economic  forecasting,  that  Pan  Am 
will  get  no  outside  help  at  all,  Seawell  thinks 
that  the  line  can  break  even  this  year  and 
make  a  small  profit  next  year.  But  he  Is  be- 
coming optimistic  that  help  may,  at  last,  be 
coming.  He  Is  hopeful  that  fares  to  Honolulu 
and  San  Juan  will  rise  and  that  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  will  not  permit  below-cost 
fares  to  be  put  into  effect  this  year  on  the 
North  Atlantic. 

His  optimism,  and  that  of  his  fellow  of- 
ficers grows  out  of  a  feeling  that  Pan 
Am  Is  regarded  with  more  benevolence — or. 
at  least,  less  malevolence — than  has  been  the 
case  for  years.  "Ovir  first  Job  was  to  reestab- 
lish credibility  with  our  employees,  our  cus- 
tomers, the  financial  community,  and  the 
government,"  says  Seawell.  "And  this  much 
I  believe  we  have  done." 


COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH 
CENTERS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  Mrs. 
Geri  Joseph  has  contributed  an  excellent 
article  to  the  Wadiington  Post  concern- 
ing the  current  status  of  the  community 
mental  health  centers  program.  Mrs. 
Joseph's  longstanding  commitment  to 


improving  the  care  and^treatment  of  this 
Nation's  mentally  ill  i^  well  known.  Her 
article  describes  the  turrent  plight  of 
more  than  400  existing  community  men- 
tal health  programs.  I  commend  this 
article  to  my  colleagues.  And  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Will  Success  Spoil  Mental  Health  Care? 
(By  Oeri  Joseph) 

To  President  Nixon,  it  may  be  the  "new 
federalism."  To  those  concerned  with  the 
care  of  the  mentally  111,  It  sounds  like  an 
old,  familiar  story.  And  a  discoursiging  one  at 
that. 

Tucked  away  in  the  Presidents  budget 
message  a  few  weeks  ago  was  a  little-noticed 
mention  of  his  plan  to  get  the  government 
out  of  the  community-mental-health-cen- 
ters (CMHC)  business.  There  were  so  many 
programs  on  the  marked-for-death  list  that 
special-interest  groups  are  just  beginning  to 
find  their  favorites  among  those  proposed 
for  closing  out  or  cutting  back. 

But  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  no  other  program 
is  to  be  discontinued  because  of  Its  success. 
Tlie  federal  responsibility  for  the  mental- 
health  centers  is  beiug  "phased  out,"  the 
administration  Indicated,  because  it  has  been 
a  successful  demoiistration  project.  (Never 
mind  that  the  centers  were  not  Intended  to 
be  merely  a  "demonstration  project.") 

Administration  spokesmen  offered  another 
reason  for  ending  federal  participation.  The 
centers  program,  they  said,  created  in- 
equities, since  people  served  by  them  receive 
better  care  than  people  in  the  rest  of  the 
nation. 

That  explanation  has  an  Alice  In  Wonder- 
land quality  that  puzzles  and  angers  many 
mental-health  workers.  Why  not  eliminate 
the  Inequities,  they  are  asking,  and  fulfill 
the  original  goal  of  1,500  centers  across  the 
nation  by  1980?  Why  slop  now  when  there 
are  only  about  400  functioning  programs? 

Por  years,  citiyen  groups  and  Individuals, 
shocked  by  terrible  conditions  in  state  mental 
hospitals,  campaigned  for  better  public  im- 
derstanding  and  more  money.  Both  were  slow 
in  coming.  But  the  community  mental-health 
centers  program  was  an  enormous  step  in  the 
right  direction.  With  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration proposing  to  end  federal  funding,  the 
stimulation  provided  by  federal  concern  also 
would  end,  and  the  program  could  falter  and 
diminish. 

The  CMHC  program  originated  in  1963  with 
President  John  K.  Kennedy,  the  only  presi- 
dent to  take  official  Interest  in  the  problems 
of  the  mentally  ill.  (Mr.  Nixon  has  singled 
out  cancer  and  heart  disease,  and  programs 
for  both  will  be  given  Increased  funds.  With- 
out downgrading  the  need,  one  might  ask 
how  such  priorities  are  determined.) 

In  a  message  to  Congress,  Keur.edy  pro- 
posed a  network  of  community  mental -health 
centers.  "Every  year,"  he  said,  "nearly  1.5 
million  people  receive  treatment  In  Institu- 
tions for  the  mentally  ill  a:id  tUe  mentally 
retarded.  Most  of  them  are  confined  .  .  .  with- 
in an  antiquated,  vastly  overcrowded  chain 
of  custodial  state  institutions. 

"This  situation  has  been  tolerated  far  too 
long.  The  federal  government,  despite  the 
nationwide  impact  of  the  problem,  has  largely 
left  the  solutions  up  lo  the  states  .  .  .  The 
time  has  come  for  a  bold  new  approach." 

And  so,  for  the  first  time  on  a  large  scale, 
the  federal  government  concerned  Itself  with 
the  care  and  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill. 
That  was  part  of  the  "bold  new  approach." 
About  30  per  cent  of  money  for  staffing,  con- 
struction and  special  programs  for  children 
came  through  the  government's  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health   (NIMH).  The  re- 
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malnder,  70  per  cent,  cazne  from 
local  ccmmunltles. 

Those  figures  make  the  federal 
small.  In  actual  dollars.  It  amoun 
9624    mUUon    between    1964   and 
those   dollars   were    the   all- 
money    that    encouraged    state 
matching  funds.  And  that  seed 
euatsled  the  federal  government  to 
ards. 

The  nufeber  of  people  seeking  he 
community  centers  climbed 
372.000  m   1969  to  659,000  In   1971 
the  centers  are   In  areas  of  urbac 
poverty   where   those  who  can 
quality  mental  health  care  have 
to  them.  Almost  two-thirds  of 
patients  In   1970  had  Incomes  of 
95.000. 

_  No  claims  are  made  that  the 
perfect  system  for  diagnosis  and 
of   mental    Illness   or   that   If   does 
might  be  done  in  prevention  and  c<i: 
education.  The  programs  vary  from 
place,  some  are  better  than  others, 
try  to  serve  too  many  people 
centA^  serve  areas  of  300,000  peoph  i 
In  addition,  Ralph  Nader's  group 
clzed   the   program   for   not   having 
"graae-roots  Involvement. 

But  mast  of  the  criticism  results 
fact  that  fewer  than  100  of  the 
been ;  in  existence  for  as  much  as 
And  only  two  states.  North  Dakota 
tuckj.    come   cloee   to   providing 
coverage  for  their  populations 
progi^ms  exist,  there  is  hope  for 
menti  The  biggest  problem  Is  that 
at  all  exist  for  the  majority  of  peodl 
country.    Mental -health    workers 
never  wUl   if  the  Nixon   budget 
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SOCIAL  SERVICES  REGULATIONS 
CHANGES 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  Presihent,  on 
February  16  the  DefJiartment  ol  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  publislied  pro- 
posed regulations  governing  tlie  social 
services  program  authorized  byltltle  rV- 
A  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  A  number  of 
the  changes  outlined  in  these  re|rulations 
reflect  legislative  changes  mandated  by 
the  Congress  in  Public  Law  92-J603.  and 
are  Intended  to  bring  rV-A  upending 
within  the  $2.5  billion  ceiling  [imposed 
by  Congress  for  fiscal  1974. 

To  the  extent  that  regulatory  changes 
are  required  by  law,  or  legislativte  intent, 
we  cannot  express  opposition,  ^owever, 
Mr.  President,  my  concern  stetns  from 
the  priorities  which  have  beei  drawn 
within  the  regulations,  and  the  counter- 
productive nature  of  several  [of  the 
changes.  I  have  consistently  sfipported 
the  President's  efforts  to  restore  fiscal 
responsibility  to  the  Federal  budget  proc- 
ess, and  I  will  continue  to  supptort  that 
effort.  But  in  eliminating  unsuccessful, 
outdated  or  otherwise  wasteful  o^  inefifec 
tive  programs,  we  must  reta: 
measure  of  foresight.  Saving  a 
day  which  will  cost  us  $2  next  w 
economy.  Fiscal  responsibility 
include  false  economy. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  of  the  national  impact 
of  the  proposed  regulations  on  fitle  IV- 
A — the  impact  in  both  flnandial  and 
human  terms.  But  for  the  recorti  I  would 
like  my  colleagues  and  oflSciah  at  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Wtlfare  to  understand  what  th(  impact 
of  tl^ese  proposed  changes  would  « in  my 
State  of  Oregon.  I,  therefore,  as  c  unan- 
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imous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  a  letter  from  Oregon's  director 
of  Human  Resources,  Mr.  Jacob  Tanzer, 
and  a  list  he  has  compiled  relating  pro- 
posed changes  to  the  specific  progrsmi 
areas  affected.  Additionally,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
R.  W.  Babson,  chairman  of  the  Child 
Welfare  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Chil- 
dren's Services  Division  in  Oregon,  in- 
cluding reports  from  several  advisory 
committee  subcommittees  detailing 
where  the  regulations  will  have  their 
most  serious  impact  on  children's  pro- 
grams in  Oregon.  These  reports  speak 
for  themselves. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
follows : 

Department  of  Human  Resottbces, 

Salem,  Oreg.,  February  23, 1973. 
Hon.  Robert  W.  Packwood, 
US.  Senator. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bob:  I  write  to  protest  the  proposed 
regulations  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  dealing  with  the  use 
of  Title  IV-A  social  services  fimds,  published 
on  February  16.  and  to  solicit  your  help  in 
securing  the  withdrawal  or  modification  of 
those  proposed  regulations.  While  the  num- 
ber of  mUllons  of  dollars  they  will  cost  Ore- 
gon is  not  yet  calculable,  it  is  clear  that  the 
human  Impact  Is  enormous.  Although  the 
President  has  announced  his  intention  to 
abandon  ineffective  programs  and  Secretary 
Weinberger  has  Indicated  his  intention  to 
prevent  abuses  of  federal  matching  oppor- 
tunities, both  worthy  goals,  the  effect  of  the 
proposed  regtUations  is  quite  otherwise.  In 
the  words  of  the  enclosed  Oregonlan  editorial, 
they  reflect  "accounting  bravado  and  pro- 
grammatic insensltivity." 

In  the  past  decade,  and  particularly  in  the 
past  few  years,  Oregon  has  developed  a  sys- 
tem of  care  and  treatment  for  Its  needy  chil- 
dren which  emphasizes  high  community  in- 
volvement and  decreasing  reliance  upon  in- 
stitutionalization. That  structure  was  made 
possible  by  the  supplementation  of  state  and 
private  doUars  with  federal  social  services 
funds.  Withdrawal  of  that  arrangement 
would  threaten  the  welfare  of  thousands  of 
children  now  in  care.  In  terms  of  dollars  and 
social  injury,  the  withdrawal  of  social  serv- 
ices funding  today  will  cost  us  dearly  to- 
morrow. 

Three  of  the  regulations  have  particularly 
negative  effects : 

1.  i  221.6— Restricts  eliglbiUty  for  services 
to  families  whose  Incomes  do  not  exceed 
133  V4%  of  the  welfare  grant  for  which  they 
would  qualify  and  whose  net  assets  would 
not  disqualify  them  from  welfare  assistance. 
Many  children  In  foster  care,  group  care,  4-C 
and  other  day  care,  mental  health  treatment, 
residential  and  other  programs  would  no 
longer  be  eligible  for  federal  subsidization 
of  their  care  or  treatment.  Their  families 
would  first  have  to  be  bled  dry  before  they 
could  qualify. 

2.  i  221.62 — Private  donations  of  cash  or  In- 
kind  to  the  state  cannot  be  used  to  match 
federal  funds.  Two  particularly  excellent  pro- 
grams based  upon  state -private -federal  co- 
operation would  be  destroyed  if  this  regula- 
tion is  implemented.  The  ADC  Association 
in  Lane  County  raises  private  money  In  order 
to  fund  scholarships  for  ADC  mothers  and 
some  of  their  children  to  attend  college, 
mostly  at  Lane  Community  College,  for  train- 
ing to  prepare  them  for  stable  employment. 
The  imagination  and  Ingenuity  of  these  ADC 
mothers  has  built  a  very  successful  program 
which  would  be  wiped  out.  A  larger  program 
Involves  the  arrangement  by  which  the 
Oregon  United  Appeal  donates  those  monies 


which  would  be  allocated  to  the  private 
child -caring  agencies  (Waverly  Children's 
Home,  Boys'  and  Oirls'  Aid,  etc.)  which  are 
then  matched  with  federal  dollars  by  which 
the  state  purchases  care  for  eligible  children 
in  those  private  agencies.  Not  only  has  this 
partnership  approach  been  a  keystone  of 
building  of  community  resources  as  alterna- 
tives to  institutionalization,  but  it  has  virtu- 
ally saved  many  of  the  private  agencies  from 
bankruptcy  In  the  last  few  years.  That  ar- 
rangement, too,  would  be  destroyed. 

3.  {{  221.68  and  221.9— Social  services  dol- 
lars are  made  not  available  for  educational, 
medical,  mental  health  or  employment  serv- 
ices or  vendor  payments  for  foster  care.  I 
cannot  sufficiently  stress  the  Importance  of 
counseling,  mental  health  services,  super- 
vision and  job-related  training  for  young- 
sters and  various  forms  of  residential  care. 
This  would  be  cut  out.  In  recent  months, 
Oregon  has  finally  opened  a  series  of  seven 
small  day  and  residential  centers  around  the 
state  for  the  treatment  of  severely  disturbed 
pra-adolescent  chUdren,  hitherto  a  first  pri- 
ority unmet  need.  That  program  and  others 
wovild  be  wiped  out. 

I  have  attached  a  matrix  showing  the  vari- 
ous programs  that  are  affected  by  each  of 
those  three  regulations  and  our  projected 
budget  for  the  next  blcnnlum  which  will  in- 
dicate the  relative  size.  It  will  be  no  victory 
if  we  succeed  in  modifying  only  one  of  thoae 
regulations.  One  notes  Unmedlately  that 
most  programs  are  affected  by  more  than  one. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  this  program  more 
fully  because  I  know  of  your  deep  Interest 
in  our  children  as  evidenced  by  your  recent 
signature  of  the  senatorial  protest  letter  to 
Secretary  Weinberger.  I  appreciate  your  al- 
lowing Dale  Mallicoat  to  arrange  an  appoint- 
ment for  me  with  you  on  Thiorsday,  March  1, 
and  I  look  forward  to  seeing  you  then. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  Tanzsh, 

Director. 


[Prom  the  Portland  Oregonlan,  Feb.  21,  1973) 
Ghost  Covld  Haunt  Us 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overstate  how  po- 
tentially disastrous  proposed  new  federal 
regulations,  published  Feb.  16,  are  to  a 
variety  of  children's  services  programs  In 
Oregon. 

If  they  are  put  into  effect  unchanged  in 
30  days  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  the  rules  would  seriously 
curtaU  or  eliminate  services  to  an  estimated 
8,000-10,000  of  the  50,000  Oregon  chUdren 
who  receive  some  form  of  help  through  the 
ChUdren's  Services  Division  of  Oregon's  Bu- 
reau of  Human  Resources. 

When  Congress  passed  revenue  sharing  last 
year,  it  placed  a  $3.5-bUllon  celling  on  social 
services  spending.  This  was  not  an  appropria- 
tion, just  a  lid.  Since  then,  officials  in  the 
President's  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  In  HEW  have  made  It  clear  that  they 
Intend  to  whittle  the  total  down  to  91.8  bil- 
lion. The  new  rules,  however,  are  cleaver 
strokes  that  Indiscriminately  slash  the  good 
with  the  bad.  They  offer  accounting  bravado 
and  progranunatlc  insenslvity. 

For  example,  one  rule  severely  limits  the 
sources  from  which  the  state  can  get  funds 
to  qualify  for  93-for-91  matchtag  grants,  m 
effect  ruling  as  ineligible  private  donations 
to  the  state  such  as  the  9324,000  the  Oregon 
United  Appeal  gave  the  state  to  help  sup- 
port privately  operated  child  care  centers. 
This  money,  coupled  with  the  federal  match- 
ing money,  has  meant  the  difference  be- 
tween salvation  and  bankruptcy  or  major 
cutbacks  for  a  number  of  these  centers. 

Another  rule  change,  which  changes  the 
definition  of  a  potential  welfare  recipient, 
applying  a  rigid  Income  formula  In  instances 
where  social  worker  insight  Is  what  is  needed, 
will  certainly  reduce  the  ntimber  of  chUdren 
eligible  to  receive  day  care  subsidies.  How- 
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ever,  t  removes  incentives  of  parents  to  get 
off  or  stay  off  welfare,  and  these  rolls  c&n  be 
e^>ec  ed  to  mcrease. 

Th«  new  rules  threaten  a  whole  package 
of  montal  health  programs,  including  seven 
day  «ftfe  and  residential  treatment  centers 
for  aiverely  disturbed  pre-adolescent  chil- 
dren.. 

chUdren   in  foster  homes,  all  chll- 

residential  treatment  centers,  most 

en  In  child  care  centers  and  a  large 

ktage    of    children    In    4-0    day    care 

would  be  adversely  affected, 
state  receives  944  mlUlon  of  matching 
grants  from  the  federal  programs.  Because 
some  ^f  the  new  definitions  for  public  eligi- 
bility ihave  to  be  checked  against  each  pro- 
gram,! no  good  estimate  of  total  dollar  im- 
pact fexlsts.  But  since  the  goal  spears  to 
cut  spending  by  more  than  25  per  cent.  It 
shouli  be  no  stirprise  if  the  Impact  In  Qre- 
thls  great  or  even  greater.  "" 


gac  U 


The  only  hope  that  the  rules  will  be  sub- 
stantially revised  seems  to  reside  In  congres- 
sional willingness  to  do  battle  for  individual 
programs  that  have  done  a  good  Job.  A  letter 
from  47  senators  last  week  (including  Sens. 
Mark  Hatfield  and  Bob  Packwood)  protested 
HEW's  heavy  hand.  Whether  there  will  be 
willingness  to  follow  up  or  whether  this  was 
a  one-time  gesture  Is  unknown. 

The  new  rules  make  a  mockery  of  the 
budgetary  requests  the  Legislature  has  re- 
ceived from  the  Bureau  of  Human  Resources. 
This  budget  wUl  have  to  be  refigtired,  almost 
from  scratch.  If  the  new  rules  go  Into  effect. 
It  will  require  brutal  soul-searching. 

The  moet  discouraging  elements  in  the  ex- 
perience are  that  HEW  has  not  made  any 
apparent  effort  to  evaluate  program  worth 
or  program  needs,  that  the  rules  serve  to 
discourage  private  volimtarlsm  and  no 
awareness  has  been  shown  that  our  failure 
to  spend  money  on  needy  children  during 


their  formative  years  may  come  to  haunt  lu 
when  we  have  to  spend  many  more  dollare  on 
them  In  adult  Job  training,  mental  health 
and  police  programs. 

FxDEKAi.  Regulations — Spxcinc  Prograk: 
Intkbtzk  and  ErrscT 

A — i  221.6 — Eligibility.  Redefines  former 
and  potential  recipients  more  restrlctlvely. 
Services  cannot  be  provided  to  children  of 
families  havUig  an  income  exceeding  133 14  % 
of  what  that  family  would  receive  In  a  wel- 
fare grant  or  having  additional  resources. 

B — §  221.62 — Private  Donations.  Bars  uae  of 
donated  private  funds  or  in-ktnd  contribu- 
tions as  the  state's  share  In  claiming  federal 
participation. 

C — I  321.53  and  221.9 — Service*.  Bars  IV-A 
funds  for  education,  health,  mental  health 
or  employment  services  and  vendor  payments 
for  foster  care. 


N«n-*-t  day  care:  Services  provided  to  current  and 
fori™  r  recipients  only.  Slight  impact  due  to  revised 
ief\n  ion  of  former  recipient. 
AOC  sc  olarship  program:  Lane  County  AOC  mother's 
grou|  raises  private  money  to  be  matched  by  federal 
soci«  services  funds  for  scholarships  to  U  of  0  and 
Lanefommunity  Collece  for  AOC  recipients. 
4-C  daf  care  program :  Provides  day  care  for  children 

ol  lo\  income  working  parents. 
Job-rel)  ed  training  (non-WIN):  Provides  employment 
traini  t  for  children  in  foster  care,  under  juvenile 
paroK  and  other  community-based  treatment  situa- 
tions* 
U  of  0  pedical  School  day  care:  Provides  day  care  and 
treatment  for  severely  disturbed  youngsters  by  psy- 
chiatir  department  at  medical  school. 

tation  of  mentally  retarded  children:  Provides 
ortation  for  MR's  to  schools,  treatment  and 
■es.  Statewide  program  not  threatened,  but 
[Cities  program  jeopardized  because  of  broader 
lity. 

ptment  centers  for  severely  disturbed  pre- 
•doleKent  children:  A  new  community-based  pro- 
gram providing  day  treatment  at  various  locations 
hout  the  State 

ester  care:  Foster  care  has  grown  during  the 
ennium  as  an  alternative  resource  to  Institu- 
kation  for  children. 
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Purchase-of-care:  Care  for  children  is  purchased  from  16,083,505  X 
private  agjncies  throughout  the  State  rather  than 
institutionalization.  One  component  is  the  arrange- 
ment whereby  Oregon  United  AppMl  contributes 
money  to  the  state  which  Is  used  to  match  federal 
funding  for  purchase  from  QUA  constituent  agencies: 
Waverly  Children's  Home;  Parry  Center;  villa  St 
Rose;  St.  Mary's  Home  for  Boys;  Albertina-Kerr 
Homes;  Boys'  and  Girls'  Aid  Society;  Catholic  Serv- 
ices of  Lane  County;  Catholic  Services  for  Children 
(Portland);  Children's  Farm  Home  (Corvallis); 
Christy  School:  White  Shield  Home. 

Child  care  centers:  These  are  residential  group  care      2,831,808 
homes  developed  as  community  alternatives  to  insti- 
tutionalization at  MacLaren  and  Hiilcresl 

Child  treatment  centers  for  severely  disturbed  pre-         637, 195 
adolescents :  Newly  developed  community-based  resi- 
dential treatment  centers  for  severely  disturbed  pre- 
adolescents,  Including  Edgefield  Lodge  in  Portland  and 
others. 

Adoption  services:  Funding  affected  by  elimination  of         842,499 
85'15  group  determinations. 

Central  administration  and  case  services  (all  programs):    21, 878, 181 
The  administrative  and  case  wori  backup  for  all 
service  systems  is  funded  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
program  delivery.  It  is  thus  affected  in  the  same  man- 
ner by  the  new  regulations. 
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Chiloren's  Services  Division, 

Salem,  Oreg..  March  6, 1973. 
San.  Insert  Packwood, 
U.S.  sinator, 
Senat^  Office  Building, 
Washiigton,  D.C. 

OeaJ  Senator  Packwood:  The  Child  Wel- 
fare Anvlsory  Committee  to  Oregon's  Chil- 
dren's iBervices  Division,  established  by  Part 
220,  ciapter  II,  Title  45  CPR  and  revoked  by 
the  prfposed  federal  regulations  of  February 
16,  19'*  (with  the  exception  of  the  day  care 
commljtee)  is  a  50  member  committee  with 
statewide  representation  from  the  public, 
prlTat&  professional  and  nonprofessional 
sectors  including  recipients  of  assistance. 
The  Cammlttee  has  served  as  a  valuable  and 
effectl^  adjunct  to  the  Children's  Services 
Dlvislap  In  advising  and  participating  in 
policy  land  program  development,  and  In 
maklnc  significant  recommendations  to  the 
Dlvlslc*. 

The  lAdvisory  Committee  Is  divided  into 
five  subcommittees  and  each  of  these  com- 
has  considered  the  proposed  Febru- 
^egulattons  on  social  services  in  order 
ipt  to  evaluate  the  Impact  of  the 
Pons  on  services  to  children  and  fam- 
Oregon.  Their  findings  indicate  the 
[is  dlsasterous — not  only  in  the  many 
mllUor^  of  dollars  lost  but  in  the  suffering, 
hardships,  and  increased  dependency  the 
proposid  regulations  would  create. 

~  ■  ifisory  Committee  urgently  re- 
questsJ  therefore,  In  view  of  the  severity  of 
the  reculatlons,  that  the  effective  date  of 


April  1  be  extended  so  that  the  regulations 
can  be  reassessed  Bind  reconsidered. 

The  five  subcommittee  statements  are  en- 
closed for  your  consideration. 

Oregon  has  made  substantial  progress  In 
the  development  of  a  system  to  meet  children 
and  family  needs  by  utilizing  state,  private 
and  federal  funds.  Two  studies  in  the  late 
60's.  as  well  as  the  Oreenleigh  Associates' 
study  and  the  Governor's  "Management  70's 
Task  Force",  a  group  of  business  leaders, 
recognized  the  need  for  increased  federal  help 
In  developing  a  sound  system  of  services. 

The  Advisory  Committee  feels  that  Oregon 
hsis  used  these  funds  In  a  highly  resp>onslble 
manner.  The  proposed  federal  regulations  vrtll 
not  only  wipe  out  the  gains  made  but  will 
reduce  services  to  a  level  dangerously  below 
that  existing  at  the  thne  of  the  studies. 

The  suddenness  of  the  proposed  changes 
would  make  it  impossible,  in  the  short  range, 
to  fill  gaps  created  by  the  new  regulations: 
Oregon's  fiscal  problems  make  that  possibility 
dim  In  the  longer  range.  Oregon  constitu- 
tionally cannot  operate  with  a  deficit  and 
there  is  not  enough  tax  money  to  go  around. 
The  state  ts  also  unique  In  that  welfare  pro- 
grams are  operated  at  a  state  level  rather 
than  at  a  city/county  level.  Therefore,  two- 
thirds  of  federal  revenue  sharing  funds — 
Oregon's  share  won't  begin  to  make  up  the 
money  lost  In  rV-A  revenue — will  come  Into 
the  state  at  the  city/county  level  and  prob- 
ably will  not  be  available  to  finance  social 
services.  ? 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  state  VTOuld  loae 


98.5  million  In  social  service  funds  for  each 
year  of  the  1973-75  blennlum,  or  a  total  of 
917  million  for  the  blennlum.  Oregon  has  al- 
ready lost  some  95  to  96  mlUlon  during  fiscal 
1973  as  a  restilt  of  the  Congressional  oelllng 
on  Title  IV-A  funds. 

The  State  of  Oregon  has  used  federal  social 
service  funds  to  expand  the  capacity  to  meet 
the  most  pressing  needs  of  our  disadvantaged 
ChUdren  and  families.  These  children  and 
families  cannot  overcome  problems  them- 
selves. To  deny  them  needed  services  now  will 
reevUt  In  untold  future  costs — financial  and 
human. 

Respectfully, 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Babson, 

Chairman, 

Child  Welfare  Advisory  Committee. 

Statement 

As  of  April  1,  1973,  the  State  of  Oregon  will 
be  operating  under  new  federal  guidelines 
governing  the  use  of  Title  4-A  (Social  Secu- 
rity) funds.  Tliese  guidelines  seem  to  us  to  be 
adverse  to  the  self-help  concepts  that  have 
been  Initiated  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 

The  guidelines  will  completely  eliminate 
one  highly  successful  program,  the  ADC/  CSD 
Scholarship  Program,  and  possibly  render  in- 
operative, several  other  programs,  including 
Community  Coordinated  Child  Care  (4-C's). 
mental  health  services,  and  homes  that  are 
operated  for  unwed  pregnant  mothers. 

The  clause  (221.62)  will  forbid  the  sUte  to 
use  private  donations,  or  In  kind  services  in 
claiming  a  federal  reimbursement. 
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me  CSO/ADC  Scholarship 
has  operated  Buocessfully  for  the 
years,  will  be  forced  to  close  its 
program  which  has  furnished  direct 
ship   aid   to   heads  of   faiollles, 
welfare  families,  persons  from  pen^ 
tlons.  and  many  other  persons 
themselves  unemployable  and  on 
roles.   The  uniqueness  of  this 
been  that  recipients  took  the  majoi 
and   respwnslbUlty   for   the 
pec^le   while  taking  care  of  theli 
and  In  most  cases  going  to  school 
also  found  time  to  raise  funds  to 
program,     (local    private    donatio^ 
lowed  by  221.62  >. 

We  as  a  committee  can  see  the 
ing  Impact  that  these  and  other 
rules  outlloed  In  the  February  16, 
eral  Register,  might  have  on  the 
Oregon.  At  a  Ume  when  the  focus  c 
programs  Is  said  to  be  on  getting 
work,  we  can  see   these  regulation 
the  opposite  effect:   1.  A  lack  of 
resource     somewhat     different 
which   does   not   have   the   WIN 
limitations,  and  allows  for  reallzat 
tentlal,   and   2.   Heads   of  famlllei 
forced  to  give  up  their  Jobs  when 
lacking  adequate  low  cost  child 
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Febeuaht  5  6,  1973. 

I  am   writing  as  chairman  of  the   Sub- 

\  Committee  on  Adoptions  to  ezpres  s  concern 

over    the    propKjsid    federal    reguli  itlons    on 

sxrlal  services. 

Whll3  the  intention  of  bringing 
sponsiblllty   to   programs   that   art 
wild  is  commendable.  Indiscrlmlnite 
catlcn  of  this  principle  could  do 
nary    damage,   as   It    may    well 
demise  of  some  of  the  best 
exist  for  children. 

With  regard  to  adoption,  the  are|i 
been  charged  to  review,  there  is 
impact  directly  than  to  many  othe^ 
It  vrould  mean  that  special 
to  adoption  would  probably  be 
these  programs  Inevitably  result 
Ing  of  publlu  monies  since  they 
the  placement  of  children  In  ado^tl 
ottjerwise  may  depend  upon  publ! 

The  ptopcsed  reduction  of  fundi 
car^  wUl  Indirectly  affect  the  proces  s 
nlng    permanent    homes   for    these 
because    foster   care    Is   an    i.itegrs  I 
the  process  »nlch  prepares  the  c 
adoptive  home.  Foster  family  care 
thar  least. expensive  form  of  care 
children  without  families. 

There  has  not  yet  been  time  for 
milttee  to  disruss  in  detail  the 
eral  proposals.  laformaiiy,  committee 
bers  have  expressed  grave  concern 
>dam%ge  that  will  be  Incurred  if 
posals  are  Instituted.  The 
formal    discussion    is    that    In    th( 
ad(»pt".on  not  only  will  children  tx 
of   the   chance    for   permanent 
families,  but  that  the  public  will 
spend  more  money  because  such 
plans  are  unable  to  be  effected. 
Sincerely  yours. 
Fred  A 
Chalfnan.     Adoption      Sub- 
ChUdren's     Servics     Divisidkn 
Welfare  Advisory  Committet 
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.  f2>  Section  221  9  would  prohlbl|t 
payment  for  "activities  of  the 
hoijae"  In  providing  foster  care  ser^l 
section  would  prohibit  federal  fun 
payment  of  special  rat«s  now  presided 
shrtter  homes,  group  foster  care 
ah4  specialized  foster  care  of  handicapped 
chOdren.  Loss  of  service  unless  stiite  funds 
can  fill  the  gap  Is  estimated  at  a  total  of  623 
children  f ADP)  for  4-1  to  6-30  and  902  chU- 
dren  (ADP)  for  1973-75  biennlum.rrhls  sec- 
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tlon  also  requires  Judicial  determination  of 
a  child's  need  for  foster  care.  Such  a  require- 
ment would  work  against  current  attempts 
to  keep  children  out  of  the  court  If  at  all 
possible. 

(3)  Section  221.62  prohibiting  the  use  of 
private  funds  as  the  local  match  would 
terminate  the  contract  between  the  Foster 
Parents  Association  and  CSD.  This  purchase 
of  service  program  provided  recruitment, 
training  and  retention  services  to  foster  par- 
ents. Early  experience  Indicates  that  these 
services  had  great  value  in  obtaining  and 
keeping  skilled  foster  parents. 

(4)  Liability  Insurance  for  foster  parents 
which  had  been  budgeted  for  the  ::omlng 
blennlum  will  apparently  not  be  possible 
under  the  projiosed  regulations.  Suits  have 
been  brought  against  foster  parents,  chiefly 
by  natural  parents,  for  injuries  received  by 
children  in  care  and  In  one  case  for  aliena- 
tion of  affections. 

Oregon  has  traditionally  provided  spe- 
cialized services  for  children  beyond  regular 
foster  family  care  by  blending  the  efforts  of 
private  and  public  agencies.  Among  the  ad- 
vantages to  this  system  are  the  reduction  of 
cost  of  care  by  the  utilization  of  private 
funds  for  capital  expenditures  and  program 
operation  and  the  Involvement  of  the  local 
community  In  planning  for  Its  children.  The 
proposed  regulations  strike  deeply  Into  this 
system  In  the  following  ways : 

(1)  Section  221.62,  discussed  above,  pro- 
hibits the  blending  of  public  and  private 
funds.  Fully  half  of  the  children  served  In 
the  traditional  residential  treatment  centers 
are  funded  by  Joint  funding  process  using 
private,  state  and  federal  funds.  The  adop- 
tion of  this  section  would  deny  services  to  at 
least  275  children  (ADP)  during  the  1973-75 
blennlum.  In  addition  other  programs  are 
affected  which  would  Increase  the  number  of 
children  denied  service  to  an  extent  which 
the  committee  cannot  predict. 

(2)  Section  221.9  would  apparently  pro- 
hibit the  purchase  of  services  by  limiting 
federal  participation  to  maintenance  costs. 
The  service  costs  of  these  specialized  facili- 
ties are  by  far  the  most  substantial  element 
in  the  cost  of  their  care  and  they  could  not 
contlnu?  their  programs  If  there  was  no 
funding  for  services. 

(3)  Section  221.6  limits  federal  financial 
participation  for  services  to  a  very  rigidly 
and  narrowly  defined  group  of  "potential 
ADC  recipients".  The  previous  system  per- 
mitted a  much  broader  definition  of  "poten- 
tial" Status,  a  definition  which  was  much 
more  realistic  in  terms  of  the  likely  futures 
of  these  children  If  service  was  not  given. 
This  restrictive  definition,  the  same  that 
denies  services  to  half  the  children  in  foster 
family  care  would  deny  services  to  many 
children  In  need  of  specialized  treatment 
facilities.  The  estimated  number  Is  not  avail- 
able to  us  but  probably  more  than  V^  of 
children  now  served  tn  specialized  facilities 
would  not  be  eligible  under  this  section 
alone. 

Resjiectfully. 

Herbxbt  J.  Hansen. 
Chairman,  Foster  Care  Sub-Committee, 
Children's  Services  Division  Advisory 
Committee. 

March   1.   1973. 

The  subcommittee  on  family  services  re- 
quests an  extension  of  time  before  imposi- 
tion of  Part  221  regulations  placed  in  Vol- 
ume 38.  No.  32  of  the  Federal  Register  on 
February  16.  1973.  Added  time  is  needed  to 
study  the  effects  of  these  regulations  and  to 
alter  them  to  ease  the  hardship  which  they 
will  cause  across  the  nation. 

In  Oregon  the  counties  and  cities  do  not 
have  a  financial  resonsibllity  for  taking  part 
In  social  service  programs.  Therefore,  two- 
thirds  of  the  federal  money  coming  Into  the 
state  will  not  be  available  to  finance  social 
services.  City  and  county  officials  express  re- 


luctance to  undertake  long-term  service  pro- 
grams since.  In  view  of  the  abrupt  cut-off  of 
OEO  funds,  they  do  not  feel  that  they  can 
gamble  on  continuance  of  revenue-sharing 
fiinds.  Moreover,  no  mechanism  for  such  city 
and  county  programs  is  in  existence,  and  It 
would  require  months  to  establish.  Under 
these  circumstances.  Oregon  faces  a  loea  of 
more  than  sixteen  and  a  half  million  dollars 
(916.500,000)  to  its  ChUdren's  Services  Di- 
vision for  the  coming  blennliun. 

It  Is  particularly  Ironic  that  federal  fi- 
nancial participation  Is  most  sharply  cur- 
tailed in  two  of  the  three  services  which  are 
required  of  the  state  agency,  protective  serv- 
ices and  foster  care.  In  protective  services, 
which  are  of  particular  concern  to  this  com- 
mittee. Oregon  will  lose  federal  financial  par- 
ticipation for  more  than  eleven  hundred 
(1.100)  families  per  month,  or  sixty-eight 
percent  (68%)   of  its  present  caseload. 

The  loss  of  services  In  foster  care,  adoptions 
and  employment  services,  plus  the  loss  of 
those  training  and  employment  services 
formerly  offered  by  OEO  programs,  will  mean 
that  the  total  burden  of  supplying  services 
to  the  family  will  rest  on  the  caseworker. 
At  the  same  time,  the  complicated  eligibility 
requirements  In  the  new  regulations  will 
absorb  most  of  the  caseworker's  time,  and 
may  require  the  hiring  of  additional  staff 
since  the  new  regulations  will  also  require 
more  administrative  time.  The  net  result  can 
be  only  a  loss  of  those  services  to  families 
which  promote  employment  and  reduce  the 
need  for  foster  care.  In  brief,  the  cost  will 
be  higher  and  the  amount  less,  as  in  some 
of  the  redesigned  packages  on  our  grocery 
shelves. 

We  are  asking  for  a  six-month  extension  of 
the  effective  date  in  order  to  find  ways  to 
minimize   the   grossly   harmful    Impact  and 
possible  Inhumanity  of  these  regulations. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charlotte  Donaldson. 
Cochariman,    Subcommittee   on    Family 
Services,  Advisory  Committee  to  Chil- 
dren's Services  Division. 
Statement 

The  Day  Care  Subcommittee  of  the  Oregon 
Children's  Services  Division  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, wishes  to  take  the  following  stand 
on  the  proposed  federal  regulations  as  out- 
lined in  the  Federal  Register  on  February  16, 
1973: 

We  emphasize  that  the  greatest  resource  in 
the  United  States  Is  Its  people.  If  people 
are  to  become  self -sufficient,  productive  citi- 
zens, we  must  start  early  in  the  lifespan  and 
provide  them  with  good  care  and  sound 
development. 

If  we  were  truly  to  meet  the  goals  of  the 
Federal  Government,  as  outlined  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register — to  help  families  to  become 
self-supporting  and  self-sufficient — we  would 
not: 

(1)  Put  a  lower  celling  on  Title  IV-A  So- 
cial Security  Act  Social  Services,  including 
day  care;  ^ 

(2)  Remove  the  right  to  use  contributed 
private  funds  as  a  match  against  the  Title 
IV-A  funds: 

(3)  Make  it  more  difficult  to  use  public  in- 
klnd  as  a  matching  resource. 

In  addition,  eligibility  regulations,  as  cut- 
lined  In  Section  221.6(c),  are  so  stringent 
as  to  ban  miny  families  normallv  fitting  into 
the  categories  of  "present,"  "former"  and 
"potential"  recipients  of  the  service.  Limiting 
eligibility  to  those  with  an  Income  not  ex- 
ceeding 133 '/3  per  cent  of  the  state's  finan- 
cial assistance  payment  level  is  defeating  the 
purpose  of  self-sufficiency  and  maintaining 
a  poverty  level  in  meoiy  cases.  It  is  felt  that 
a  more  fiexlble  determination,  based  on  the 
family's  ability  to  pay,  would  be  more 
equitable. 

Section  221.6(0)  (3)  (lU)  relates  to  the  offer- 
ing of  day  care  services  as  a  means  to  keep 
a  family  from  being  dependent  on  public 
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astlstAnce.  This  Interpretation  should  be 
broadsied  to  include  day  care  services  as  a 
meansl  of  keeping  a  Tamlly  from  being  de- 
pendent on  other  public  services  such  as 
foster  pare  institutions,  etc. — very  expensive 
alternitives  to  day  care.  It  Is  also  felt  that 
day  cire  should  be  considered  as  a  com- 
ponent of  a  protective  service  plan — a  man- 
dator^j  service  as  outlined  in  Section  221.9 
(b)(li).  Curtailing  day  care  could  mean 
added  {educational  costs  and  services  in  the 
fut\irfliand  will  Increase  the  present  burden 
on  Ju^nlle  authorities.  The  cost  of  meeting 
the  cmldren's  needs  now  is  minimal  com- 
pared jto  what  It  wUI  cost  in  the  future  M 
the  ne4ds  are  not  met. 

Creaking  a  self-sufDclent  child  means  a 
self-Biificlent  adult  In  the  future.  The  fed- 
eral regulations  Ignore  the  needs  of  children 
and  ale  concerned  only  with  the  financial 
status  tof  the  parents.  We  need  provisions  to 
meet  the  needs  of  children — particiilarly 
those  trho  are  deprived  culturally,  econom- 
ically, (socially,  emotionally,  physically,  etc. 
To  pr(Xluce  a  self-sufficient  adult  In  the  fu- 
ture, tiese  children's  needs  must  be  met  and 
day  care  can  often  be  the  only  resource  to 
meet  ^ese  needs. 

Freqpient  rechecks  on  eligibility  restUt  In 
addltidnal  stress  on  the  family  and  addi- 
tional {staff  to  administer.  This,  in  effect, 
dlverta  already  depleted  funds  into  higher 
admlnktratlve  costs.  Associated  with  this 
coacerm  for  overly-restrlctlVe  eligibility  state- 
mentsiwe  wish  to  express  a  strong  endorse- 
ment of  Governor  McCall's  February  23,  1973, 
response  to  the  proposed  regulations,  par- 
tlcnlaily  the  section  dealing  with  the  pur- 
chase pr  provision  of  services  for  groups. 
We  beMeve  that  the  state  should  have  some 
flexlbinty  In  dealing  with  the  ellgibnity  of 
speclfli  groups,  such  as  migrants  and  In- 
dians m  their  needs  are  unique  and  they  need 
speclauconslderation. 

Thrciigh  family  or  center  day  care,  we  can 
meet  tie  special  needs  of  children  as  well  as 
profvid*  sound  educational  services  to-  par- 
ents oa  chlldrearlng  and  development.  How- 
ever, aeetlng  these  goals  Is  dependent  on 
adhere  ice  to  high  standards  as  Incorporated 
In  the  "Federal  Interagency  Day  Care  Re- 
qulrem  jnts."  On  page  two  of  this  bulletin  It 
states.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernmez  t  to  raise  and  never  to  lower  the  level 
of  day  ;are  services  In  any  State."  In  Oregon 
we  hai  6  been  working  for  many  years  to 
broade  i  the  concept  of  day  care  from  cus- 
todial are  to  programs  which  promote  the 
norma]  development  of  children.  We  propose 
the  ln<  uslon  of  broad  guidelines  or  model 
licetisii  g  codes  which  will  aid  and  support 
states  a  achieving  goals  and  objectives  for 
care  of  children  to  ensure  that  day  care  does 
net  rag  ess  to  a  custodial  level. 
J  Incerely, 

(Mrs.  Rttth  BrHGER, 
Chairman, 
Day  Care  Advisory  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Pebrua  -y  14,  when  these  proposed  regu- 
lations first  became  known,  I  joined  with 
45  of  I  ly  Senate  colleagues  in  formally 
protest  ng  the  changes,  and  expressing 
our  gr  ve  concorns  over  their  impact. 
Our  let  er  to  HEW  Secretary  Weinberger 
follows 

Februart  14,  1973. 
Hon.  Ci  (PAR  Weinberger, 
Secretar  i  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Wai  ilngtcn,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  are  extremely 
conoern  d  about  reports  that  forthcoming 
social  E<  rvice  regulations  may  make  funda- 
mental (  tianges  in  the  operation  of  federally- 
assisted  )rograras  In  the  fields  of  day  care,  aid 
to  the  e  derly,  mental  retardation  and  Juve- 
nile deli  iquency. 

In  pat  Icular,  we  would  like  to  register  our 
strong  c  >positlon  to  the  reported  adminis- 


trative repeal  of  existing  provisions  which 
permit  the  iise  of  privately  contributed 
funds — from  charitable  organizations  such 
as  the  United  Way  of  America — to  make  up 
the  required  local  or  state  match.  This  pro- 
posed change  would  seriotisly  undermine  the 
excellent  existing  private -public  partnership 
approach  to  human  problems.  These  kinds 
of  cooperative  efforts  should  be  encoiu-aged 
rather  than  discouraged. 

Such  an  extreme  change  in  the  existing 
social  services  program  Is  unwarranted.  Fears 
of  an  uncontrollable  budget  In  this  area  were 
resolved  by  the  $2.6  billion  ceiling  on  Title 
rV-A  which  the  Congress  adc^ted  last  year. 
And  less  extreme  propoeals  for  dealing  with 
isolated  examples  of  abtise  have  been  offered 
by  Individuals  such  as  former  Secretary 
Richardson.  We  are  attaching  for  your  Infor- 
mation a  copy  of  a  letter  Secretary  Richard- 
son sent  to  Representative  Wilbur  Mills  last 
Octol>er  concerning  this  issue. 

In  addition,  we  would  like  to  express  our 
concern  about  other  parts  of  the  reported 
new  regulations  such  as  those  which  would 
repeal  the  current  use  of  tn-klnd  contribu- 
tions for  the  non-federal  match,  deny  day 
care  eligibility  to  former  welfare  recipients 
Just  after  this  day  care  program  has  per- 
mitted them  to  find  employment  and  leave 
the  welfare  rolls;  and  raise  serious  questions 
about  whether  the  Federal  Inter-agency  Day 
Care  Standards — which  establish  minimum 
protection  for  children  In  federally  assisted 
day  care  and  which  have  been  in  effect  for 
the  past  5  years — will  continue  to  apply. 

We   respectfully  request   that  we   be   in- 
formed   In    advance    about    any    proposed 
changes  In  areas  such  as  these,  and  that  If 
and  when  any  changes  are  proposed  they  be 
available  for  public  comment  and  later  re- 
vision. 
With  warmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 
Mondale,     Javlts,     Rlbicoff,     Packwood, 
Stevenson,     Abourezk,     Bayh,     Beall, 
Brooke,  Burdick,  Case,  Ch\irch,  Crans- 
ton,   Domlnick,    Eagleton,    Fulbrlght, 
Gravel,  Hart,  Hartke,  Hatfield,  Hath- 
away, 
Huddleston,   Hughes,    Humphrey,   Ken- 
nedy, MathlEis.  McGee,  McGovern,  Mc- 
Intyre,  Metcalf,  Moss,  Muskle,  Nelson. 
Nunn,    Pell.    Percy,    Randolph.    Sch- 
weicker,  Stafford,  Stevens,  Taft,  Tun- 
ney,    Williams,    Clark,    Montoya,    and 
Symington. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  days  following  publication  of  the  IV- 
A  proposed  regulations,  I  heard  from 
numerous  Oregonians  protested  both 
the  substance  of  the  proposals,  and  also 
the  short  time  permitted  for  the  submis- 
sion of  comments.  Many  Oregonians  wish 
to  prepare  not  just  superficial  negative 
comments  on  the  regulations,  but  specific 
and  substantive  responses  on  the  impact 
of  these  regulations  on  the  various  pro- 
gram areas.  I,  therefore,  again  vrote 
Secretary  Weinberger  on  February  28, 
urging  that  the  deadline  for  receiving 
comments  be  extended  to  permit  time  for 
the  completion  of  detailed  analyses  and 
evaluations.  In  my  judgment.  oflBcials  at 
HEW  must  be  provided  with  the  specifics 
to  fully  understand  the  impact  of  the 
changes  envisioned  in  their  proposals. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  third  step,  I  have 
joined  with  several  of  my  colleagues  in 
cosponsoring  legislation  to  protect 
Oregon  from  the  most  serious  and  dis- 
astrous potential  effects  of  the  proposed 
regulations.  Our  bill  would  permit  the 
continued  use  of  voluntary  contributions 
and  in-kind  for  the  matching  require- 
ments; would  retain  the  State's  existing 
authority  to  determine  eligible  recipients. 


including  potential  and  former;  would 
continue  to  permit  States  to  furnish  ed- 
ucation, health,  mental  health,  employ- 
ment, and  drug  and  alcohol  treatment 
programs,  and  comprehensive  service 
programs  for  children,  the  elderly  or  the 
disabled;  would  retain  existing  reporting 
requirements;  and  would  continue  use  of 
the  Federal  interagency  day  care  stand- 
ards. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  take  this  one 
further  opportunity  to  urge  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  proposed  guidelines  to  con- 
form with  the  very  real  needs  of  current, 
former,  and  potential  welfare  recipients. 
If  these  Americans  are  ever  to  remove 
themselves  from  the  welfare  rolls,  and 
attain  self-suflBciency,  surely  we  need 
more  realistic  and  equitable  regulations 
for  title  IV-A. 

Mr.  President,  based  upon  my  commu- 
nications with  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  I  am  confident 
that  revisions  will  be  adopted  to  avoid 
the  serious  implications  of  the  proposed 
regulations.  Needless  to  say,  it  would  be 
far  preferable  to  work  through  the  regu- 
latory process  than  to  pass  additional 
laws.  But  this  failing,  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Senate  will  not  hesitate  to  move 
quickly  to  adopt  oiu:  bill,  S.  1220,  to  re- 
move the  fear  and  uncertainty  of  the 
current  situation. 


THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  WHITE- 
COLLAR  CRIME 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  a  booklet 
prepared  by  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
southern  district  of  New  York,  Whit- 
ney North  Seymour,  Jr.,  advises  business- 
men on  the  nature,  extent,  and  preven- 
tion of  white-collar  crime.  It  discusses 
steps  that  business  executives  should 
take  to  combat  consumer  frauds,  securi- 
ties violations,  tax  evasion,  price  fix- 
ing, commercial  bribery,  kickbacks,  em- 
bezzlement, and  the  misuses  of  foreign 
bank  accounts. 

This  excellent  booklet  merits  the 
closest  scrutiny  by  businessmen  every- 
where, and  will,  I  believe,  be  found  most 
useful  by  mj'  colleagues.  And,  because  the 
cooperation  of  the  business  community 
is  so  essential  in  restraining  and  re- 
ducing white-collar  crime,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  whole 
booklet  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Fighting  White  Collar  Crime 
introduction 

Only  recently  have  Americans  come  to  rec- 
ognize that  a  thief  is  a  thief,  whether  he  is 
a  college  graduate  or  a  high  school  dropout. 
Throughout  the  pioneer  period  in  American 
history,  anything  went  v/hen  it  came  to  eco- 
nomic growth,  but  in  the  more  recent  period 
of  economic  stability  and  maturity,  more  and 
more  people  have  become  aware  of  the  harm- 
ful impact  when  businessmen  and  profes- 
sionals violate  standards  of  conduct  In  order 
to  satisfy  the  same  basic  greed  and  avarice 
as  that  of  the  common  burglar. 

Criminals  in  high  places  contribute  to  the 
breakdown  of  law  and  order  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers,  because  of  the  high 
visibility  that  usually  attaches  to  their  con- 
duct. As  a  result,  when  a  man  steals  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  or  millions  of  dollars  by 
defrauding   investors   or   consumers,   by   U- 
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legally  manipulating  the  stock  market,  or 
by  cheating  on  his  income  tax,  and  then  only 
receives  token  punishment,  the  rest  ol  society 
looks  on  with  disgust  and  dlsmi^. 

The  moat  distressing  aapect  of  ^hlte  collar 
crime  Is  that  those  who  should  b^  doing  the 
most  to  stamp  It  out — the  honolable  busi- 
nessmen and  decent  fvrofessJonals  who  are 
sullied  by  Illegal  conduct  in  their  ranks — are 
frequently  the  most  silent  when  |t  comes  to 
exposing  white  collar  crime  or  publicly  con- 
demning It.  We  know  from  our  jrtudle*  of 
heroin  addiction  that  one  of  tha  moat  Im- 
portant contributing  factors  In  thf  spread  of 
drufe  use  Is  the  attitude  of  the  pefcr  group — 
the  influence  of  teenagers  on  classmates  and 
friends.  The  same  Is  clearly  trui  of  white 
collar  crime.  If  business  and  ptrofeealonal 
men  condone  or  encourage  fraud  l^nd  cheat- 
ln<j,  It  will  spread.  If  they  speak  Out  against 
Ulegal  conduct  and  see  that  It  Is  leported  to 
the  proper  officials.  It  can  be  broilg^t  under 
control.  y 

Many  people  have  told  us  that  they  do  not 
know  how  to  look  for  business  oJ^securlUes 
crime,  or  what  they  should  do  If  ^hey  come 
acjoas  situations  that  arouse  their  iusplclons. 
The  piiipose  of  this  docximent  Is  to  provide 
some  helpfxil  guldeports  to  the  different  typea 
of  more  common  white  collar  crlfie  to  help 
members  of  the  business  and  professional 
community  identify  trouble  si^  which 
should  be  inquired  Into  or  reported. 

The  United  States  Attorney's  Ofjce  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York  is  Iqcated  only 
a  few  blocks  away  from  Wall  Street  and  the 
financial  community,  and  the  sl^T  stands 
ready  to  take  prompt  action  whenever  ques- 
tionable conduct  Is  brought  to  its ;  attention. 
If  requested,  every  proper  precaution  will  be 
taken  to  protect  the  Identity  of  persons  who 
provide  Information  and  to  help  pitvent  pos- 
sible reprisals.  Those  who  cooperate  with  the 
government  will  have  the  satlafactflon  of  up- 
grading the  ethical  standards  of  tlie  business 
community  and  of  seeing  that  prottipt  action 
Is  taken  against  illegal  condud —without 
fear  or  favor— whenever  the  evidence  war- 
rants. 

**ODUS    OPERANDI   OF   WHm:    COIXAB    CKIMINALS 

^  /.  Pomi  game 

The  so-called  "Ponzl"  game  is  tne  of  the 
most  elementary  and  effective  schismes  used 
by  white  collar  criminals  to  dei'raud  the 
public.  Investors  are  usuaUy  lured  jwlth  out- 
rageous promises  of  financial  galA,  coupled 
with  "no  real  financial  risk."  To  make  the 
Ponzl  game  work  effectively,  a  number  of 
people  must  first  be  Induced  to  Invest  In 
whatever  la  being  offered;  this  (lan  range 
from  real  estate  or  mutual  funds,  1  o  offshore 
banks  offering  high  Interest  ratei.  Usually 
the  early  investors  will  receive  vhat  they 
were  promised.  They  are  then  counted  on  to 
"spread  the  word"  and  promote  the  scheme. 
Like  a  chain  letter,  more  and  mere  people 
are  lured  into  the  Ponzl  game.  an(  I  also  like 
a  chain  letter,  those  who  Join  last  are  the 
loeers.  Why?  Because  the  promoters  of  th» 
scheme  usually  lack  either  the  intention 
and  or  the  ability  to  live  up  to  their  extrava- 
gant promises.  The  early  investors  ire  repaid 
with  the  money  of  later  investors  and  after 
the  promoters  of  the  scheme  havn  taken  a 
genero\is  stipend  there  Is  little  left  to  recom- 
pense those  who  have  Joined  the  scheme  In 
U:  final  days.  Finally,  the  promote]  s  run  out 
of  Investors  or  become  greedy  and  tl  le  scheme 
collapses.  The  Raffer  case  described  in  the 
next  section  is  an  excellent  exaiiple  of  a 
Ponzl  game. 

To  protect  against  these  "too  g>od  to  be 
true"  investment  schemes  a  pot<mlal  in- 
vestor should  ask  himself  (and  oUiers)  Just 
^hy  It  Is  he  has  been  promised  surh  a  gen- 
erous profit.  The  backgrounds  of  the  prln- 
clpals<Bhould  be  Investigated  carefully.  Often 
elaborate  franchising  frauds  wui  d(  mand  an 
exorbitant  sum  to  obtain  the  franchising 
"rights."  Fees  such  as  this  should  be  com- 
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pared  to  those  elsewhere  In  the  Industry.  Any 
investment  which  promises  "no  risk"  and  a 
"fantastic  rate  of  retiirn"  should  be  avoided 
unless  one  Is  convinced,  after  careful  Investi- 
gation, of  the  propriety  and  experience  of 
the  Individuals  involved  and  the  soundness 
of  the  financial  structure. 

//.  Irregular  buaineaa  procedures 
Most  legitimate  business  transactions  In- 
volve paperwork:  Invoices,  cancelled  checks, 
bank  deposit  slips,  contracts,  paychecks  and 
formal  conunlsslon  agreements  are  all  gen- 
erated by  normal  business  activity.  The  ab- 
sence of  these  customary  documents  may 
often  be  a  signal  that  something  Ulegal  Is 
transpiring.  A  variety  of  white  collar  crimes 
visually  requires  that  normal  biisiness  chan- 
nels be  bypassed.  The  following  are  a  few 
examples : 

(a)  Brokerage  Accounts:  When  a  client 
agrees  to  have  a  discretionary  account  (an 
account  In  which  the  buy  and  sell  orders 
are  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  broker)  a 
formal  written  agreement  Is  ctistomarlly 
signed  between  the  customer  and  the  broker- 
age house  giving  the  broker  discretionary 
rights.  An  Informal  verbal  agreement  solely 
between  client  and  broker  regarding  discre- 
tionary rights  Is  usually  dangerous  and  fool- 
hardy, and  can  often  facilitate  Ulegal  con- 
duct. An  unacmpuloiu  broker  can  use  such 
an  Informal  agreement  to  further  a  stock 
manipulation,  an  action  he  would  be  leas 
likely  to  take  with  a  formal  discretionary 
account. 

(b)  Bribery  Often  bribes  are  euphemis- 
tically referred  to  as  "commlaslons."  Yet  they 
are  rarely  invoiced  like  normal  commissions, 
or  paid  like  normal  commissions,  or  reported 
on  Income  tax  like  normal  commissions. 
Often  they  are  paid  In  cash  or  through  Swiss 
bank  accounts.  Here  again,  the  absence  of  the 
nomal  paperwork,  cancelled  checks.  Invoices, 
etc..  is  often  an  indicator  that  Ulegal  bribery 
Is  taking  place.  Honest  employees  are  often 
duped  or  coerced  by  superiors  Into  believing 
that  commercial  bribes  are  legal  commis- 
sions. In  order  to  ascertain  whether  In  fact 
certain  sxisplclous  looking  i>ayments  are 
bribes,  one  should  ask  the  following  ques- 
tions: 

(I)  Are  these  payments  In  line  with  widely 
known  and  recognized  trade  practices?  (11) 
Are  these  payments  properly  invoiced  and 
paid  In  a  manner  similar  to  other  commis- 
sions? (Ill)  Are  the  usual  means  of  payment 
used?  Are  payments  made  through  the  same 
banks  which  are  used  for  normal  business 
transactions?  Businessmen  who  agree  to  pay 
bribes  are  guUty  of  a  crime  and  can  be 
prosecuted  as  well  as  the  individual  who 
demands  a  bribe. 

(c)  Loaris:  Loans  made  In  cash  without  a 
formal  written  agreement  are  another  area 
in  which  the  lack  of  normal  business  proce- 
dures should  be  a  warning.  Usurious  rates  of 
Interest  may  sometimes  be  disguised  as  large 
"fees"  for  processing  loans  and  financial 
services.  Especially  during  times  of  tight 
money,  companies  spring  up  offering  mort- 
gages at  low  rates.  However,  often  to  "qual- 
ify" for  one  of  these  loans  a  prospective  cus- 
tomer must  pay  an  outrageous  "fee."  When 
added  to  the  Interest  payments,  this  fee 
makes  the  loan  usurious. 

///.  Securities  frauds 
Fraudulent  stock  sales  take  many  forms. 
High  pressure  telephone  solicitations  by 
salesmen  from  so-called  "boUer  rooms"  of 
cheap  and  relatively  unknown  stock  Is  an  old 
and  favored  approach.  These  promoters  wUl 
make  repeated  calls  to  people  with  whom 
they  are  not  acquainted  and  attempt  to  in- 
terest them  In  purchasing  securities  by  mak- 
ing extravagant  claims.  Often  this  stock  Is 
either  unregistered  or  worthless.  Similarly, 
stock  brokers  will  push  certain  stocks  on 
their  customers  by  making  grand  claims  sup- 
posedly baaed  on  Inside  Information.  These 


brokers  are  often  given  cash  bribes  In  ex- 
change for  their  touting  the  stock.  Corporate 
Insiders  will  falsely  represent  the  financial 
condition  and  earnings  of  their  company  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  investors  to  pur- 
chase stock.  At  the  same  time  their  Insiders 
are  unloading  their  own  stock,  often  throu^ 
nominees  or  in  some  other  secretive  manner 
on  the  unsuspecting  public. 

Another  common  form  of  securltlea  fraud 
Includes  artificial  manipulation  of  the  mar- 
ket price  for  a  particular  stock.  Successful 
stock  manipulations  depend  on  a  number  of 
brokers,  bankers,  or  investors  agreeing  to- 
gether to  raise  or  lower  the  price  of  a  stock 
by  coordinating  their  bxiy  and  sell  orders. 
Brokers  who  take  part  In  this  kind  of  con- 
spiracy are  customarily  rewarded  wlt^  In- 
terest-free loans,  st^ck  options,  a  favorable 
price  gain  on  their  own  holdings,  or  with 
cash  payments.  Brokers  will  often  use  their 
customers'  accounts  to  further  their  manip- 
ulations. Often  customers  may  find  them- 
selves being  pressured  to  buy  In  and  out  of 
the  same  stock  on  r^>eated  occasions.  Such 
churning  Is  usually  only  incidentally  bene- 
ficial to  the  customer.  Another  modus  oper- 
ahdi  of  manipulations  is  to  do  all  the  buying 
at  the  end  of  the  trading  day  in  order  to 
have  a  strong  effect  on  the  stock  prices  re- 
ported the  next  day  In  the  newspapers.  Any 
suspicion  of  being  "used"  In  a  manipulation 
conspiracy  should  be  reported  Immediately 
to  the  Secxirltles  and  E^xchang^  Commission. 
IV.  Insider  trading 

Insider  trading  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
of  white  collar  crimes  to  uncover.  Suppose 
that  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  XYZ  Corporation  learns  that  a  stock  split 
is  to  be  announced  in  two  weeks.  Acting  on 
this  "Inside"  Information  ha  then  clandes- 
tinely purchasea  stock  of  XTZ  Corporation, 
knowing  that  the  price  of  the  stock  will  rise 
when  the  announcement  of  the  split  becomes 
public  Information.  The  person  who  engages 
In  Insider  trading  knows  that  his  conduct  is 
lUegal  and  will  want  to  disguise  his  owner- 
ship of  stock  In  his  own  company.  To  accom- 
plish this  end  he  may  use  nominees,  offshore 
Investment  funds,  or  secret  foreign  bank 
accounts. 

V.  Foreign  financial  institutions:  Banks 

Secrecy  Is  vital  for  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  a  number  of  white  collar  crimes.  For- 
eign banking  Institutions  In  Switzerland, 
Llchtenstein,  T^^hnn^nff.  Bermuda,  Luxem- 
burg, Hong  Kong  and  other  countries  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  secrecy  under  which  frauds 
and  crimes  of  a  varied  nature  flourish.  Secret 
foreign  bank  accounts  can  perform  one  or 
all  of  the  following  services  for  the  white 
collar  criminal:  (I)  they  can  serve  as  a  safe 
repository  for  Illegally  obtained  fimds;  (11) 
they  can  "wash"  Illegal  money  clean,  allow- 
ing it  to  be  transferred  back  to  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere  through  normal  banking 
channels  so  that  It  Is  Impossible  to  connect 
It  with  an  earlier  crime;  (HI)  they  can  ba 
used  actively  by  criminals  to  accomplish 
their  crimes.  Instead  of  being  passive  reposi- 
tories, the  foreign  banks  themselves  may 
also  become  active  participants. 

As  repositories  for  funds,  foreign  banks  are 
most  widely  used  to  protect  tax  evaders  and 
to  Insure  safekeeping  for  funds  obtained 
from  embezzlements,  bribes  and  other  frauds 
such  as  the  "Ponzl"  scheme  mentioned 
earlier.  Many  people  Involved  in  bribery  or 
fraud  often  will  arrange  for  payments  to  be 
made  directly  Into  their  Swiss  bank  accounts. 
The  use  of  Swiss  banks,  especially  when  it  is 
a  departure  from  normal  business  routine, 
should  be  a  warning  to  the  Innocent  that 
bribery,  tax  evasion,  fraud  or  a  number  of 
other  crimes  may  be  Involved. 

Organized  crime  uses  foreign  banks  as 
depositories  for  money  obtained  from  every- 
thing from  gambling  to  the  sale  of  narcotics. 
Foreign   banks  are  also  used   by  organized 
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crime  bo  "wash"  Ulegal  money.  Swiss  banks 
in  par  ilcular  can  perform  this  task  by  cur- 
rency ransactlons,  tendering  loans,  and  buy* 
Ing  st  cks  and  bonds  to  reinvest  their  cus- 
tomer: '  money. 

Bwii  i  banks  are  able  to  buy  stocks  for  their 
custon  lers  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
without  using  the  name  of  the  customer  (al- 
tbougt  a  recent  Treasury  regulation  obli- 
gates hem  to  Identify  any  known  U.S.  resi- 
dents }n  whose  behalf  they  may  be  acting) . 
Omnll  us  accounts  opened  by  Swiss  banks  at 
New  'S  ork  brokerage  houses  allow  the  banks 
to  kec  3  the  Identity  of  their  cuatomera  se- 
cret 11  they  wish  to  disregard  the  Treasury 
regula  Ions.  Thus  white  collar  criminals  find 
It  con  enlent  to  use  Swiss  banks  to  conceal 
stock  I  lanlpulations  and  Insider  trading  since 
Swiss  »ank  secrecy  makes  It  difficult  for  the 
SEC  a  id  other  government  agencies  to  find 
out  wl  o  is  the  real  owner  of  a  stock  In  ques- 
tion. 1 1  the  past,  Swiss  banks  have  played  a 
more  .  ctlve  role  In  white  collar  crimes  by 
adTan<  Ing  margin  to  customers  on  stock  p\ir- 
chsses  t>elow  the  level  set  by  the  SEC.  A  num- 
ber of  Swiss  banks  have  been  Indicted  for 
this  of  ense. 

Is  It  ralr  to  say  that  the  use  of  a  secret  for- 
eign fl  lancial  Institution  always  Indicates  a 
white  ollar  crime?  No,  not  always.  But  they 
are  a  f  ,vorlte  device  of  white-collar  criminals 
and  s;  lould  be  considered  a  danger  sign. 
There  ire  some  legitimate  reasons  which  ex- 
plain ivhy  someone  would  want  to  have  a 
Swiss  Bank  account.  These  Include  a  conven- 
ience ^alue  for  someone  who  does  a  large 
volumi  of  European  business  and  wants  to 
be  clo«  to  the  Euro-dollar  market;  the  "play- 
boy" I  ura  of  prestige  that  supposedly  sur- 
round a  secret  Swiss  account;  a  lack  of  con- 
fidenc  in  the  dollar  and  a  desire  to  engage  in 
forelg  i  currency  speculation;  the  desire  to 
shield  one's  wealth  from  wife  and  ftimUy  for 
domei  tic  reasons;  and  finally  a  desire  to  have 
acces4  to  the  wide  range  of  services  Swiss 
can  provide.  However,  these  reasons 
iccount  for  some  Swiss  bank  accounts; 
I  accounts  are  opened  to  conceal  white 
jcrlmes.  Any  deals,  business  opportunl- 
id  financial  transactions  Involving  the 
secret  foreign  banks  should  be  scru- 
with  the  greatest  of  care. 
reign  financial  institutions:  offshore 
islands 
^hore  Islands  are  attractive  to  white 
■  criminals  because  of  their  secrecy  laws, 
I  lack  of  financial  regulations  and  taxes. 
^he  absence  of  vigorous  prosecution  of 
collar  crime  by  local  law  enforcement 
Is.  Mutual  funds  which  would  be 
strloily  regulated  In  this  country  can  operate 
ofrsBore  with  little  or  no  requirements  as  to 
the»  Investment  and  liquidity.  Banks  and 
insivance  companies  can  also  operate  wlth- 
c«it  |the  regulations  Imposed  upon  them  In 
thlsj  country.  This  has  delighted  advocates 
of  Ifclssez-falre  but  has  saddened  the  many 
tovaBtors  who  have  found  that  the  Institu- 
tion which  calls  Itself  a  "bank"  on  an  off- 
shore island  may  actually  be  a  high-risk  In- 
vestonent  company  In  disguise.  Others  have 
talnn  out  bargain  rate  Insurance  policies 
fro^  offshore  companies  after  seeing  Impres- 
8iv*looklng  but  unaudited  balance  sheets. 
BefAre  going  offshore,  potential  Investors 
shomd  be  especially  careful.  Are  the  balance 
she*  s  audited  and  by  whom?  Who  are  the 
men  bers  of  the  board  of  directors?  What 
havi  they  done  In  the  past  and  are  they  really 
on  ae  board?  (One  offshore  fund  recently 
put  I  number  of  prominent  Canadian  bank- 
ers c  n  its  board  without  their  knowledge  or 
cons  nt.)  In  general  the  same  caveats  apply 
to  tl  Bse  offshore  financial  institutions  as  do 
to  tl  B  Swiss  banks.  They  are  a  favorite  tool 
of  w  klte-coUar  criminals. 

VII.  Other  tmsiness  crimes 
In  tddltlon  to  the  foregoing  techniques  of 
whlt<  collar  crime,  the  more  traditional  forma 


of  business  crime   continue  to  occur  with 
alarming  frequency: 

(a)  Bid-Rigging.  Collusion  among  busi- 
ness firms  agreeing  In  advance  on  bids  sub- 
mitted on  competitive  bidding  contracts  Is 
stUl  an  area  of  serious  concern.  The  tech- 
nique Is  simplicity  Itself — comparing  pro- 
posed bids  In  advance  and  permitting  the 
firm  wboee  "turn"  It  Is  to  submit  the  "low" 
bid,  while  other  firms  submit  higher  figures 
to  Insure  the  award  going  according  to  plan. 
UsuaUy  the  participation  of  aU  blddere  Is 
necessary. 

( b )  Kickbacks .  Too  many  businessmen  and 
Government  procurement  officers  stUl  be- 
lieve that  the  standard  way  to  do  business 
with  govenunent  agencies  Is  to  pay  something 
under-the-table  to  the  official  responsible  for 
placing  the  order  or  approving  the  contract. 
In  recent  prosecutions,  elaborate  subterfuges 
such  as  Swiss  bank  accounts  have  been  used 
as  conduits  for  such  lUegal  payments,  but 
more  rudimentary  techniques,  such  as  de- 
livering cash  In  a  plain  envelope,  are  stlU 
practiced. 

(c)  Price-Fixing.  By  and  large,  the  busi- 
ness community  has  become  educated  as  to 
what  conduct  violates  the  antitrust  laws, 
but  sales  executives  are  stlU  tempted  to 
shortcut  open  competition  by  engaging  In 
price  agreements,  divisions  of  territory,  al- 
location of  customera,  or  other  lUegal  anti- 
competitive practices. 

(d)  Fraud.  Business  frauds  take  many 
forms,  and  can  only  be  halted  by  vigilance 
and  prompt  enforcement  action.  Frauds  can 
Involve  franchises,  consumer  seUlng.  gov- 
ernment contracts.  Insurance  claims,  and 
many  other  forms  of  commercial  transac- 
tions. The  essential  element  Is  a  preconceived 
plan  to  gain  profits  by  cheating. 

(e)  Embezzlement.  Banks  are  particularly 
susceptible  to  embezzlement  by  dishonest  of- 
ficers and  other  employees.  Stricter  back- 
ground checks  of  personnel  and  closer  Inter- 
nal supervision  coiUd  contribute  dramatical- 
ly to  a  reduction  of  this  form  of  criminal 
activity. 

(f)  Official  Corruption.  Most  businesses 
have  Bome  contact  with  government  agencies, 
even  if  It  Is  only  with  their  postman.  The 
notion  that  the  only  way  to  obtain  proper 
service  Is  by  giving  a  gratuity  Is  the  starting 
point  for  more  serious  bribe  attempts.  Those 
who  seek  favored  treatment  from  government 
through  corrupt  payments  are  prime  targets 
for  enforcement  activities  by  the  United 
States  Attorney's  Office  and  most  other  law 
enforcement  agencies. 

(g)  Tax  Ei'osion.  Although  all  business- 
men share  a  natural  aversion  to  the  tax  col- 
lector. In  common  with  most  mankind,  there 
are  those  who  engage  In  deliberate  and  wil- 
ful patterns  of  concealment  of  Income 
through  double  sets  of  books,  false  expendi- 
ture vouchers  and  Invoices,  and  other  de- 
liberate deceptions.  These  practices  cheat  all 
other  taxpayers.  It  is  Important  for  buslnesf- 
men  to  keep  In  mind  the  distinction  be- 
tween seeking  fav(»tible  tax  treatment  after 
making  fuU  disclosure  of  Income  and  ex- 
penditures (which  might  be  the  basis  for  a 
civil  tax  proceeding) ,  and  a  conscious  pat- 
tern of  deception  and  concealment  designed 
to  hide  Income  or  falsify  expenses  (which 
provides  the  basis  for  criminal  prosecution) . 
The  latter  type  of  tax  evasion  can  never  be 
accepted  In  a  political  democracy  In  which 
each  citizen  Is  expected  to  contribute  hla 
fair  share  toward  the  cost  of  Qovemment. 
Such  tax  fraud  Is  the  prime  target  of  crimi- 
nal tax  investigations  and  prosecutions. 

•  •  «  •  • 

In  the  following  section  are  listed  sum- 
maries of  a  number  of  Indictments  and  trials 
of  white  collar  crime  cases  in  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York  In  the  past  two  or  three 
yean.  They  are  arranged  under  various  broad 
classifications.  A  study  of  these  cases  will 
provide  a  more   detailed  understanding  of 


the  type  of  offenses  which  most  frequently 
occur. 

m,USTRATTVE   WHrTE  COIXAK  CASKS 

Banking  violations 

United  States  v.  Herman  Arthur  Bonhag: 
On  September  26.  1972,  Herman  Arthur  Bon- 
hag, a  former  Assistant  Vice  President  and 
branch  manager  of  the  First  National  City 
Bank,  was  Indicted  on  forty-eight  covmts  of 
falslfjrlng  the  bank's  records  to  conceal  em- 
bezzlements of  $1,142,000.  The  largest  single 
transaction  aUeged  In  the  Indictment  in- 
volved the  embezzlement  of  $800,000  belong- 
ing to  the  World  Division  Board  of  Missions, 
which  Bonhag  deposited  Into  a  fictitious  ac- 
count In  June.  1971. 

United  States  v.  Charles  Bradley  Knower: 
On  October  13,  1970,  Charles  Bradley  Knower, 
Trust  Officer  of  the  American  Bank  and  Trust 
Company,  was  Indicted  for  misapplication 
and  embezzlement  of  bank  funds.  The  in- 
dictment charged  that,  over  a  15-month  pe- 
riod between  September,  1968.  and  December 
1969.  the  defendant  embezzled  a  total  of 
$529,194.62.  The  defendant  entered  a  plea  of 
guUty  on  March  26,  1971  and  was  sentenced 
to  eight  yeare  Imprisonment. 

Business  frauds 

United  States  v.  Peter  M.  Bekeny,  et  al.: 
On  AprU  14,  1971,  a  maU  fraud  Indictment 
was  filed  charging  a  scheme  to  obtain  money 
through  an  overseas  oU  Investment  seUIng 
plan  against  the  two  defendants  connected 
with  American  Business  Industries  Interna- 
tional, Inc..  which  Is  also  nsuned  as  a  de- 
fendant. The  Indictment  charged  a  scheme 
to  swindle  Job  applicants  seeking  new  oppor- 
tunities to  work  In  the  overseas  Investment 
field.  The  aUeged  scheme  Involved  placing 
advertisements  In  various  foreign  language 
newspapers  soliciting  applications  from  per- 
sons interested  In  overseas  dlstrlbutonhlpe 
of  Interests  In  United  States  oU  venturea^ 
Applicants  were  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  up 
to  $2,950  to  obtain  their  distributorship,  of- 
ten being  falsely  assured  that  the  $3,960  fee 
was  refundable  and  that  when  they  arrived 
overseas  they  would  be  entitled  to  draw 
$1,200  per  month  plus  expense  money,  woiUd 
be  given  training  classes,  and  would  qualify 
for  a  retirement  plan  valued  at  $13,000.  Rep- 
resentations were  made  to  the  Job  applicants 
that  they  were  to  represent  The  OU  Oroup 
Company,  which,  they  were  falsely  told,  had 
Invested  substantial  sums  for  ovei^seas  Inves- 
tora.  owned  a  mUlion  acres  of  land  on  which 
It  hoped  to  find  oU,  and  was  associated  with 
a  number  of  companies  actually  engaged  in 
the  oU  business. 

The  Indictment  alleged  that  among  the 
other  false  statements  made  to  prospects  was 
a  claim  that  the  New  York  corporation  had  a 
high  Dun  and  Bradstreet  rating  and  was  a 
member  of  the  German  American  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Prospects  were  told  that  one 
distributor  working  m  Germany  had  earned 
$235,000  In  a  single  year  selling  limited  part- 
nership shares. 

United  States  v.  Jerome  D.  Hoffman,  et  al.: 
On  May  6,  1971,  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  filed 
a  thirty-two  count  Indictment  charging  a 
business  executive  and  two  corporations  with 
a  $1,000,000  mortgage  fraud.  Involving  over 
600  victims.  The  defendants  were  identified 
as  Jerome  D.  Hoffman,  an  Investment  bank- 
er, and  the  Institutional  Monetary  Corpnara- 
tlon  and  Criterion  Marketing  Report,  Inc. 

The  offense  charged  In  the  Indictment  was 
a  complex  scheme  to  defraud  persons  seeking 
mortgage  financing.  According  to  the  indict- 
ment, Mr.  Hoffman  and  one  of  the  corpora- 
tions. Institutional  Monetary  Corporation, 
sent  lettera  to  various  real  estate  brokers, 
englneera,  buUdere,  architects,  and  others 
throughout  the  United  States  soliciting  ap- 
plications for  mortgage  money.  When  such 
applications  were  received,  the  defendants 
woiUd  require  the  applicant  to  pay  between 
$550  to  $750  to  the  corporation  for  an  on- 
site  Inspection  of  the  real  estate.  Then,  fol- 
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lowing  the  Inspection,  Mr.  Hoffmaa  and  IMC 
would  send  a  telegram  to  the  applicant  ask- 
ing him  to  come  to  the  IMC  Offices  In  New 
York  city  "for  early  consummatlpn  of  the 
loan."  I 

When  the  mortgage  loan  applicant  ap- 
peared, the  Indictment  continued J  Mr.  Hoff- 
man would  tell  the  applicant  thac  in  order 
to*  obtain  a  mortgage  he  would  hi  required 
to  obtain  a  report  from  the  otherj  corporate 
defendant.  Criterion  Marketing  Report,  Inc., 
which  he  said  would  be  prepared  ^y  a  panel 
of  real  estate  experts.  The  cost  of  such  re- 
ports ranged  from  $2,500  to  $25,000l  Mr.  Hoff- 
■tnan  represented  to  the  appUcanjt  that  he 
nad  access  to  a  fund  which  had  mdney  avail- 
able to  make  the  mortgage  loan  provided  the 
apjpllcant  had  obtained  a  favorable  report 
from  Criterion  Marketing  Report,  Inc.  The 
Indictment  charged  that  this  repr^ntatlon 
was  entirely  false,  that  no  such  fuAd  existed, 
and  that  the  Criterion  Marketing  R  sport.  Inc. 
wap  nojrequlred  by  any  fund  or  Investor  In 
order  to  obtain  mortgage  financing 

On    Deceml>er    14,    1971,    all    defendants 

pleaded  gxillty,   and  on  February   14,    1973, 

'       Hoffmaki  was  sentenced  to  two  year  \  In  prison 

and  th6  corporations  were  each  fined  $1,000. 

United  States  v.  Joseph.  Fryzer,  let  al.:  On 
June  2,  1971,  three  persons  were  dharged  In 
a  "14-:Cpunt  indictment  with  c  efraudlng 
Diners 'Club.  Inc.  of  approxlmat  sly  $600,- 
000  through  false  billing.  The  defendants 
were  Joseph  Pryzer,  David  Alexander  and 
Gerald  Anthony  Branlo.  Fryzer  iind  Alex- 
ander were  the  President  and  Vice-President, 
respectively,  of  Action  Temporaries ,  Inc.,  and 
Action  computer  Services,  Inc.  Bn  nlo  was  a 
vlce-preaJdent  of  Diners  Club  in  charge  of 
data  processing.  Action  Temporaries  and 
Action  Computer  Services  proviled  tem- 
porary personnel  and  key  puncli  services 
for  Dli^rs  Club,  Inc.  for  a  fee.  D\Jrlng  1970, 
Fryzer  land  Alexander^,  assisted  ty  Branlo. 
pa(}ded  their  companies"  bills  to  Dl  ners  Club 
by  submitting  fraudulent  time  sh«ets  which 
reflected  names  of  some  personnel  who  per- 
formed no  work  on  behalf  of  Dliers  Club 
«  and^otliers  who  worked  fewer  hours  than  re- 
flected pn  the  time  sheets. 

All  the  defendants  entered  pleas  of  guilty. 
Branlo  received  a  one-year  prison  senieace. 
^oth  Pryzer  and  Alexander  were  placed  on 
^fee  years  probation. 
''  Unitid  States  v.  John  Arden,  et  al.:  In  an 
Indictment  filed  on  June  23,  1971,  John  Ar- 
den. Seymour  Pollack.  Robert  Evwia,  Ray- 
mond Plerson  and  Joel  White  weie  charged 
wi^h  participation  in  a  scheme  ti  defraud 
va*lou$  businesses  that  were  seek  ng  fljian- 
clng. 

At  thai  the  Oovernment's  pro<if  showed 
that  in  order  to  carry  out  their  iraud.  the 
defendants  first  created  the  Mid- :;ontlnent 
Investment  Co..  Inc.  (MCIC) .  Thenafter,  the 
defendants  fabricated  a  reassuring  credit  pic- 
ture far  MCIC  by  the  following  (means:  a 
bank '  account  In  which  was  dep<  tslted  the 
proceeds. of  a  $100,000  loan;  a  p<  rtfoUo  of 
woathless  or  overvalued  assets:  a  fictitious 
balance  sheet:  and  a  counterfeit  Dun  & 
Bgidstreet  report  which  was  circulated  to 
prospective  victims.  Operating  behind  their 
facacte.t  the  defendants  enticed  var  ous  busi- 
nesses In  need  of  financing  to  pay  sub- 
stintlai  fees  to  MCIC  In  return  for  written 
commitments  of  futxire  loans.  Tliese  com- 
mitmeits   were   never  honored. 

Raytctoyd  Plerson  pleaded  guilt]  and  was 
sentenced  to  six  months  In  jail  and  one  year 
of  probation.  After  a  trial,  Arden.  Ifvans  and 
Pollack  were  convicted.  White  was  Acquitted. 
Adden  and  Evans  each  received  a  fuspended 
sedtence,  a  year's  probation  and  i^cre  fined 
$1,000  and  $3,000  respectively.  PcUack  was 
sentenced  to  two  years  In  prison. 

United  States  v.  John  P.  Bauer  iind  Bauer 
tntemational  Corp.:  Bauer  International 
Corp.  and  Its  President  and  sole  shareholder. 
John  if.  Bauer,  were  both  Indicted  bn  Febru- 
ary IS,'  1972,  and  charged  with  manipulation 
of  the  shell  egg  futures  market. 


The  Indictment  alleged  that  Bauer  had  a 
short  position  In  egg  futvires  on  a  number  of 
days  in  November  1969  and  January  1970.  a 
I>erlod  of  rising  egg  prices.  In  order  to  miti- 
gate the  losses  which  would  eventuate  from 
such  a  position,  Bauer  unleashed  a  scheme  to 
artificially  depress  the  price  of  egg  futures, 
tradeu  on  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange, 
by  duping  the  news  media  Into  publicizing  a 
purported  arrangement  to  purchase  large 
quantities  of  Spanish  eggs. 

To  effectuate  his  scheme.  Bauer  allegedly 
delivered  a  series  of  misleading  press  releases 
to  the  media  over  a  period  of  several  weeks, 
beginning  in  late  November  1969.  These  re- 
leases falsely  Indicated  that  as  a  result  of  Its 
support  program,  the  Spanish  Government 
had  accumulated  a  huge  stock  of  eggs,  thir- 
teen million  dozen  of  which  had  been  pur- 
chased by  Bauer  and  would  soon  be  reaching 
the  American  market. 

On  October  2.  1972.  Bauer  pleaded  guilty 
and  was  sentenced  to  two  months  In  Jail. 
The  charges  against  the  now  defunct  cor- 
porate defendant  were  dismissed. 

United  States  v.  Arthur  Delia  Rocca  and 
William  Courtney^  et  al.:  On  February  17, 
1972,  two  mortgaige  brokers,  Arthur  Delia 
Rocca  and  William  Courtney,  were  charged 
with  defrauding  borrowers  out  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  la  advance  fees  for 
non-existent  mortgage  financing. 

At  trial,  the  Government  proved  a  scheme 
In  which  the  defendants  pretended  to  be 
associated  with  or  have  control  of  various 
lending  Institutions,  such  as  Swiss  Banks 
and  domestic  Insurance  companies,  which 
purportedly  had  capital  available  to  loan  to 
persons  seeking  business  financing,  m  this 
manner,  while  lacking  both  the  ability  and 
the  intent  to  produce  the  promised  financing, 
the  defendants  were  nevertheless  able  to 
collect  advance  fees  from  a  number  of  pro- 
spective borrowers  ranging  from  $7,500  to 
$110,000.  Thereafter  the  defendants  some- 
times explained  that  the  loans  had  been 
delayed  or  had  otherwise  met  with  difficulty, 
or  they  produced  fake  documents  indicating 
that  the  loans  were  In  process.  On  other  occa- 
sions the  defendants  produced  worthless 
documents  from  a  one-man  Swiss  financial 
Institution,  claiming  that  these  were  bank- 
able letters  of  credit  capable  of  financing  the 
promised  loans. 

On  September  21,  1972,  after  a  three- week 
trial  during  which  the  Government  was  able 
to  prove  the  above  fraud  to  the  extent  of 
$388,000.  the  defendants  were  convicted.  Both 
were  sentenced  to  five-year  Jail  terms. 

United  States  v.  Herbert  H.  Hamilton, 
et  al.:  On  April  12.  1972,  four  men  and  two 
corporations  were  charged  with  violation  of 
the  United  Nations  sanctions  against  trad- 
ing with  Rhodesia. 

The  Indictment  charged  the  defendants 
Herbert  Hamilton,  a  Cincinnati  businessman. 
David  Patterson,  a  Bahamas  businessman, 
Conrad  Wysockl.  an  engineer.  Edward  Bart- 
lett,  Vermont  Tax  Commissioner,  IDI  Man- 
agement and  Margas  Shipping  Inc..  with 
violation  of  the  United  Nations  Participation 
Act.  the  Federal  Conspiracy  Statute,  the  Ex- 
port Control  Law.  the  President's  Executive 
Order  11419  which  prohibits  trade  with  Rho- 
desia, and  regulations  of  the  Commerce  and 
Treasury  Departments. 

The  defendants  and  their  agents  arranged 
construction  of  a  $50,000,000  chemical  fer- 
tilizer plant  for  Sable  Chemical  Industrtes, 
Inc.  In  Que-Que.  Rhodesia.  They  also  entered 
Into  a  secret  agreement  with  the  Rhodeslan 
Government  for  shipment  of  $6,000,000  worth 
of  ammonia  to  be  supplied  to  Sable  In  Que- 
Que  for  conversion  Into  fertilizer,  and  con- 
structed a  $2,250,000  storage  facility  for  the 
ammonia  in  Lorenco  Marques,  Mozambique. 
A  string  of  corporations  In  Rhodesia.  South 
Africa,  Mozambique,  Liechtenstein,  Belgltim, 
Bermuda,  the  Bahamsts,  Panama  a9d  the 
United  States  were  Involved  in  the  scheme, 
and  two  Swiss  banks  were  used  to  conceal  the 
Identity  of  the  defendants. 


Construction  plans  for  the  Rhodeslan  plant 
w«re  picked  up  In  Louisville.  Kentucky,  at 
the  offices  of  C  and  I  Olrdler  for  smuggling 
into  Rhodesia.  IDI  Management  and  Margas 
caused  an  account  to  be  opened  at  the  Union 
Bank  of  Switzerland  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cealing the  Identity  of  the  principals  in  con- 
nection with  these  Rhodeslan  trEOisactlons 
and  a  Union  Bank  of  Switzerland  trust  offi- 
cer formed  a  Llechteasteln  corporation  at  the 
request  of  IDI  Management  and  Margas  for 
the  purpose  of  further  concealing  the  iden- 
tity of  the  principals.  Arrangements  were 
made  with  the  corporate  defendants  and 
their  agents  to  reinvest  the  profits  from  the 
chemical  plant  by  funnellng  payments 
through  a  Bermuda  corporation.  This  was 
the  first  criminal  prosecution  under  the  1968 
Executive  Order  prohibiting  trade  with 
Rhodesia. 

All  the  defendants  pleaded  guilty  and  v/ere 
fined  a  total  of  $141,500. 

United  States  v.  Hyman  Boxer,  et  al.:  On 
April  19,  1972.  five  men  were  Indicted  and 
charged  with  a  scheme  to  defraud  numerous 
pharmaceutical  manufacturers  and  to  obtain 
products  valued  at  over  $1,000,000.  The  de- 
fendants were:  Hyman  Boxer,  former  owner 
of  the  H.  Boxer  Wholesale  Drug  Co.;  Joseph 
Pascenelll,  an  associate  of  Boxer's;  Norman 
Bank  and  Joseph  Scotto.  employees  cf  All 
Nations  Freight  Forwarding  Co.;  and  Madl 
Ayachl,  a  Tunisian  national. 

The  Indictment  charged  that  the  defend- 
ants, knowing  that  pharmaceutical  prcducts 
are  offered  by  manufacturers  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  foreign  hospitals  at  prices  sub- 
stantially lower  than  the  prices  at  which  they 
are  offered  to  purchasers  located  In  the 
United  States,  purchased  these  products  at  a 
total  saving  of  over  $500,000  to  themselves  by 
pretending  that  they  were  representing  for- 
eign governments  and  hospitals  and  that  the 
products  were  being  purchased  for  use  over- 
seas. 

The  alleged  scheme  required  Boxer,  Fas- 
oenelll  and  Ayachl  to  purchase  large  quanti- 
ties of  pharmaceuticals  at  the  lower,  foreign 
price,  which  were  transferred  to  the  All  Na- 
tions Freight  Forwarding  Co..  ostensibly  for 
overseas  delivery.  There,  the  major  portion  of 
these  shipments  would  be  routed  to  the  H. 
Boxer  Wholesale  Drug  Co.,  whUe  defendants 
Bank  and  Scotto  allegedly  Issued  false  bills 
of  lading  to  the  manufacturers  Indicating 
that  the  cartons  of  phao'maceutlcals  had  been 
sent  overseas.  The  Indictment  charged  that 
In  fact,  only  one  carton  per  order  had  be<>n 
so  shipped. 

United  States  v.  Arthur  Shain,  et  al.:  On 
August  14,  1972,  three  defendants  were  In- 
dicted for  defrauding  two  thousand  Job  ap- 
plicants out  of  $1,300,000.  The  defendants 
were:  Arthur  Sbaln,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
and  sole  stockholder  of  Harvard  Executive 
Research  Center,  Inc.,  which  became  Career 
Search  International,  Inc.  In  1969;  Jack  Ku- 
scher,  President  of  "Harvard  Executive"  and 
"Career  Search";  and  Kurt  Borenstein,  for- 
mer manager  of  The  Commercial  &  Financial 
Division  of  The  Better  Business  Bureau  of 
Metropolitan  N.Y..  Inc.  The  placement  serv- 
ice operated  by  Shain  and  Kuscher  had  its 
main  office  in  New  York  City  with  branches 
In  Boston,  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  and  Los  Angeles. 

The  Indictment  charged  that  advertise- 
ments were  placed  In  newspapers  through- 
out the  country  stating  that  Harvard  Ex- 
ecutive and  €!areer  Search  were  the  world's 
largest  executive  placement  services  and 
needed  hundreds  of  executives  for  Job  open- 
ings. Applicants  were  solicited  to  write  or 
call  at  no  cost  or  obligation  and  were  then 
Invited  to  come  In  for  an  interview,  during 
which  they  were  asked  for  "refundable  de- 
posits" ranging  In  amount  from  $300  to 
$3,000.  It  is  alleged  that  In  this  manner  Shain 
and  Kuscher  collected  $1,900,000. 

The  Indictment  also  charged  that  the  de- 
fendants paid  Kurt  Borenstein  $50.00  and 
later  $75.00  per  week  to  give  good  reports 
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gonfcrnlng  Harvard  Executive  and  Career 
Seaich  to  persons  who  Inquired  of  that  or- 
ganization prior  to  placing  a  deposit. 

^♦hen  the  applicants  became  dissatisfied 
wltp  Harvard  Executive's  efforts  to  secure 
employment  (only  about  6o  out  of  approxi- 
maiely  2,000  applicants  ever  received  Jobs) 
anq  demanded  a  refund  of  their  deposits, 
Sh^n  and  Kusher  stalled  them  with  various 
exc|ises  and  delaying  tactics  until  June  1970, 
Jrh|n  they  went  out  of  business,  still  owing 
hhi  applicants  approximately  $1,300,000. 
y  Commercial  bribery 

S  I  lifed  States  v.  Frank  Callahan,  et  al.:  On 
Oct  >ber  5,  1972,  six  separate  Indictments  were 
file<  charging  nine  corporate  executives  and 
five  corporations  with  bribery  In  the  form  of 
kicl  Jacks  to  a  purchasing  agent  for  Fiat, 
S.P.  ,.,  an  Italian  manufacturer  of  auto- 
mol  les  and  military  aircraft.  The  individual 
defe  idants  and  their  corporations  were  as 
folic  «rs:  Armando  Rlesgo,  President,  Ameri- 
can Petals  Service.  Inc.;  Al  Maiolo,  President, 
Aero  and  Hardware  Parts  Co.;  Frank  Cal- 
laha  I,  former  President  of  Jenks  Metals  Ex- 
port^  Inc.  (subsidiaries  of  the  Whlttaker 
Corji) ;  Charles  Hohne.  officer.  Industrial 
Metma,  Ltd.;  Bergthor  F.  Endressen,  Presl- 
dent^  American  Avltron,  Inc.  (a  60%  owned 
iary  of  Lear  Siegler  Corp.);  Fred  J. 
Jr.,  John  V.  Cartler  and  Hilda  P. 
blman.  President,  Vice  President  in 
of  Sales  and  Treasurer,  respectively, 
[iqulpo.  Inc.;  and  Curtis  Baldwin,  the 
„ .  I  recipient  of  the  bribes. 
Th^  Indictments  charged  that  the  above 
execiitlves  devised  elaborate  financial  sub- 
terfuges to  pay  Ulegai  bribes  to  Baldwin,  the 
U,S.  Purchasing  Agent  for  Flat,  In  connec- 
tion |rlth  orders  for  various  metals  and  alr- 
Bnglne  parts  purchased  from  their  com- 
I.  In  order  to  conceal  the  true  recipient 
bse  payments,  they  were  made  to  a 
kee  of  Baldwin  through  numbered  ac- 
b  m  the  Swiss  Credit  Bank.  Payments 
were  ilso  allegedly  made  to  other  nominees 
of  Ba  dwln  in  the  United  States  and  on  some 
oocas  ons  directly  to  Baldwin  himself.  The 
concfl  lied  kickbacks  itemized  In  the  Indict- 
ment   exceeded  $200,000. 

Consumer  frauds 
Vn\  ied  States  v.  Arthur  Siegel,  et  al.:  On 
J»nui  ry  27,  1972,  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  filed 
an  In  Uctment  charging  three  persons  with 
fraud  In  connection  with  the  service  of 
afllda  its  In  landlord-tenant  proceedings. 
Name  I  in  the  Indictment  were  Arthur  Siegel, 
aa  atjorney;  Allen  Miller,  a  licensed  process 
serves  who  was  employed  by  Siegel;  and 
HelenjMUler,  who  was  employed  as  a  secre- 
tary aid  notary  public  in  Slegel's  office. 

Tha  Indictment  charged  the  defendants 
with  Securing  default  Judgments  in  numer- 
ous eviction  cases,  brought  on  behalf  of 
landlcjds.  by  falsely  swearing  that  the  ten- 
ants |ad  been  served  with  notice  of  the 
Impenillng  eviction  actions,  when  In  fact 
they  ifcd  not. 

It  t»as  also  alleged  that  the  defendants 
securep  default  Judgments  and  evictions  by 
meanflof  false  "non-mllltary"  affidavits.  Fed- 
eral 1^  prohibits  default  Judgments  against 
membirs  of  the  military.  Consequently  In 
any  e^ctlon  action  a  default  Judgment  can- 
not b«  granted  unless  It  Is  first  shown  that 
the  tepant  Is  not  In  the  military  service.  The 
Indlctjient  charged  that  the  defendants 
filed  jnon-mllitary"  affidavits  In  landlord- 
tenanl  court,  wherein  It  was  sworn  that  the 
mlllta^  background  of  the  tenants  had  been 
tnvestkated  and  It  had  been  ascertained 
that  tiey  were  civilians,  when  In  many  cases, 
no  suA  Investigation  bad  been  made. 

Allei  and  Helen  Miller  have  pleaded  guilty 
to  bofh  sets  of  charges  described  above. 
Siegel  pleaded  not  guUty  and  was  convicted 
after  1  rial  for  the  use  of  false  non-mllltary 
affidavits.  He  subsequently  was  sentenced  to 
six  matiths'  Imprisonment. 


United  States  v.  Bernard  Eisenstadt:  On 
May  8,  1972.  Medical  Seminar  Tours,  Inc.  and 
Group  Voyages.  Inc.,  two  defunct  travel 
agencies,  and  their  President,  Bernard  Eisen- 
stadt, were  charged  with  a  scheme  to  defraud 
their  customers. 

The  indictment  charged  that  Eisenstadt 
fraudulently  advertised  that  his  agencies 
would  make  travel  arrangements  for  doctors, 
dentists  and  other  medical  personnel,  In- 
cluding reservations  for  transportation,  ac- 
commodations, meals,  guided  tours  and 
medical  seminars  in  foreign  csountries.  Eisen- 
stadt would  allegedly  demand  and  accept 
pre-payment  for  the  travel  arrangements  and 
then  wilfully  fall  to  make  them.  After  about 
two  years  of  operation,  Eisenstadt  fled  and  is 
now  a  fugitive. 

United  States  v.  Columbia  Institute  of 
Languages,  Inc.  et  al.  and  United  States  v. 
Georgre  Delatorre:  On  May  11,  1972,  Enrique 
Garcia,  Ernesto  Garcia,  and  Darlo  Salcedo, 
the  operators  of  a  home-study  <K)ur8e  for 
Spanish-speaking  persons,  along  with  the 
Columbia  Institute  of  Languages,  Inc.  were 
Indicted  for  consumer  fraud.  The  indictment 
charged  a  criminal  conspiracy  by  which  per- 
sons of  Spanish  background  desiring  to  learn 
to  speak  English  were  victimized  by  hard- 
sell techniques. 

The  defendants  sold  their  language  In- 
struction course  through  door-to-door  sales- 
men and  by  means  of  advertisements  In  the 
Spanish-language  media.  It  was  allegedly 
misrepresented  to  potential  customers  that 
professors  would  coxae  Into  their  homes  and 
teach  them  to  use  the  "Language  Labora- 
tory", a  combination  tape  recorder  and 
phonograph,  sold  as  study  equipment  at  a 
profit  of  600%.  The  indictment  also  charged 
that  sc»ne  customers  were  told  their  lessons 
wovUd  be  graded  by  professors  from  Harvard 
University,  and  that  they  would  receive  di- 
plomas upon  completion  of  their  home  study 
course. 

In  United  States  y.  George  Delatorre,  a 
related  case,  the  defendant  was  the  former 
general  manager  of  Lincoln  Budget  Co.  and 
Interstate  Budget  Corp.,  two  of  the  finance 
companies  which  purchased  the  contracts  of 
the  Columbia  Institute  of  Languages.  He  was 
charged  with  receiving  kickbacks  on  Colum- 
bia contracts  whose  purchase  he  approved. 

Columbia  is  alleged  to  have  made  out 
about  $23,000  worth  of  checks  In  the  names 
of  fictitious  persons  supplied  by  Delatorre, 
and  then  delivered  these  checks  to  him. 

After  the  Grand  Jury  began  hearing  evi- 
dence on  the  case,  Delatorre  allegedly  dir- 
ected a  witness  to  commit  perjury  and  him- 
self lied  about  the  transaction. 

Delatorre  has  pleaded  guilty  to  ten  counts 
of  extrortion  and  subornation  of  perjxiry. 

United  States  v.  Wucker  Fumiture,  et  al.: 
On  August  10,  1972,  the  largest  and  oldest 
retail  furniture  store  In  Harlem  and  two 
branch  New  York  City  stores  were  charged 
with  engaging  In  a  wide-ranging  scheme  to 
defraud  their  customers.  Named  In  the  In- 
dictment were  the  Wucker  Furniture.,  Co., 
the  Wucker  Furniture  Co.,  Inc.  and  Wucker 
Outlet  Store,  Inc.  The  indictment  charged 
that  the  defendants'  fraudulent  practices 
were  principally  directed  at  low-Income, 
Spanish-speaking  and  black,  ghetto  con- 
sumers. 

More  specifically,  the  Indictment  charged 
the  defendants  with  systematically  engaging 
in  fraudulent  "bait  and  switch"  selling.  This 
tactic  wac  used  to  "bait"  or  lure  unsuspecting 
c»nsumers  to  the  stores  in  pursuit  of  "spe- 
clals'  which  had  been  widely  advertised  at 
attractively  low  prices  in  New  Yca'k  news- 
papers and  In  direct  mailings,  but  which  the 
defendants  had  no  intention  of  selling.  The 
consumer  would  be  deliberately  "switched" 
to  a  considerably  more  expensive,  unadver- 
tlsed  item.  The  "switch"  was  accomplished 
through  a  variety  of  fraudulent  and  decep- 
tive devices  including:  the  reported  unavail- 


ability of  the  advertised  Item  or  of  an  Indef- 
initely lengthy  period  for  delivery;  the  phys- 
ical disfiguring  of  the  advertised  Item;  the 
display  of  the  advertised  Item  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  discourage  its  purchase  and; 
the  outright  "knocking"  or  disparagement  of 
the  advertised  item  as  shoddy,  undesirable 
and  of  poor  quality   and  workmanship. 

The  indictment  also  charged  two  of  the 
defendants,  Wucker  Furniture  Co..  Inc.  and 
Wucker  Outlet  Store,  Inc.  with  selling  reno- 
vated and  used  fumiture  and  bedding  as 
new,  without  disclosing  that  such  Items  were 
not  new,  and  with  falling  to  have  yellow 
labels.  Identifying  them  as  used,  attached  to 
such  item  as  required  by  law. 

The  Indictment  further  charged  that  the 
defendants  falsely  advertised  on  a  regular 
basts  that  "free  gifts"  would  be  given  to  any 
consumer  who  purchased  an  Item  at  any  of 
the  defendants'  stores.  In  fact.  t:ie  consumer 
was  charged  for  the  supposed  "gift,"  often  at 
an  exorbitant  price,  through  a  concealed 
addition  to  the  cost  of  the  item  purchased. 
Similarly,  the  defendants  were  also  charged 
with  falsely  advertising  and  misrepresenting 
to  consumers  that  they  could  trade  In  their 
old  furniture  or  appliances  and  receive  an 
allowance  which  would  reduce  the  price  of 
the  new  Item  which  they  were  purchasing. 
The  defendants  circumvented  payment  of 
the  allowance  by  Inflating  the  purchase  price 
by  an  amount  equal  to  It. 

On  August  28,  1972,  the  defendants  entered 
pleas  of  guUty.  On  October  24  the  defendants 
were  fined  a  total  of  $75,000. 

Government  fraud 
United  States  v.  Arthur  J.  Freeman:  On 
April  13,  1971,  a  14-count  Indictment  was 
filed  charging  Arthur  J.  Freeman,  a  dcxitor. 
with  making  false  claims  for  payment  under 
the  Federal  Medicare  program.  The  Indict- 
ment charged  that  Dr.  Freeman  submitted 
fraudulent  forms  to  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration seeking  payment  for  medical 
treatments  allegedly  performed  on  13  differ- 
ent patients.  The  Indictment  was  believed  to 
be  one  of  the  first  prosecutions  since  the  pro- 
gram was  adopted  m  1965.  The  defendant 
passed  away  after  an  October,  1971  mistrial 
United  States  v.  BSR  (USA)  Ltd.  et  al:  On 
June  21,  1971,  a  Federal  Grand  Jurv  filed  a 
55-count  indictment  charging  a"  British 
manufacturer  of  record  changers  and  parts, 
its  Bermuda  and  American  subsidiaries,  and 
the  Traffic  Manager  of  the  American  sub- 
sidiary with  conspiring  to  make  false  state- 
ments to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms and  to  smuggle  shipments  of  record 
changers  and  parts  valued  at  over  $1,000,000 
into  the  United  States.  The  defendants  were 
BSR  Ltd.  of  Warley,  Worcestershire,  England, 
the  world's  largest  manufacturers  of  recorci 
changers  with  gross  sales  of  over  55  million 
dollars  according  to  Its  1970  Annual  Report: 
Discus  (International)  Ltd.,  its  Bermuda 
sales  subsidiary;  BSR  (USA)  Ltd.,  Its  Amer- 
ican distribution  subsidiary  based  In  Blau- 
velt.  New  York;  and  Thomas  Test,  the  Traffic 
Manager  of  the  American  subsidiary. 

The  indictment  charged  that  as  a  part  of 
the  conspiracy  the  defendant,  BSR  Ltd.  pre- 
pared false  shipping  documents  for  contain- 
erized shipment  to  the  United  States  so  as 
to  understate  the  true  quantity  and  value 
of  the  shipments  and  that  the  defendants 
BSR  (USA)  Ltd.,  Discuss  (International) 
Ltd.  and  Thomas  Tesi  caused  false  state- 
ments to  be  made  to  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Customs  In  order  to  defraud  the 
United  States  of  lawful  customs  duties.  The 
indictment  charges  54  occasions  over  a  more 
than  four-year  pericxi  when  the  defendants 
are  alleged  to  have  made  false  statements  to 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Customs  and 
to  have  smuggled  record  changers  and  parts 
into  the  United  States. 

United  States  v.  Bernard  Levere  and  Mac- 
bem  CoTutruction  Co.:  On  March  23.  1972, 
the  Macbern  Construction  Co.  and  its  Presi- 
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d«nt,  Bernard  Levere,  were  ln<llite<l  and 
cbarged  with  making  falae  stateiUBnts  and 
concealUig  material  facta  in  connection  with 
a  Federal  Housing  Admlnlstratioti  (FHA) 
tnsiued  mortgage.  The  Indictment  further 
charged  that  Levere  had  committed  perjury 
before  a  Federal  Grand  Jury.  i 

Levere  entered  a  bid  on  FHA  insu^-ed  reno- 
vation of  three  Manhattan  brownsl^nes  and 
allegedly  concealed  certain  facts  iln  order 
to  obtain  the  requisite  FHA  approvil.  There- 
after. In  order  to  receive  periodic,!  progress 
payments  from  the  mortgage  bank,  Levere  Is 
also  alleged  to  have  submitted  stfitements 
to  the  project  architect,  falsely  stating  that 
the  sub-contractors  had  been  paid. 

Later,  at  the  Federal  Orand  Jurf  Investi- 
gation of  this  matter,  Levere  matte  several 
allegedly  perjurious  statements. 

Levere  has  pleaded  gtdlty  to  oiie  of  the 
counts  In  the  indictment.  I 

United  States  v.  Joseph,  P.  Candelfa.  et  al. : 
On  May  4,  1972,  a  ten-count  Indlct^aent  was 
filed  charging  a  moving  company  and  Its 
two  principal  officers  with  submittlpg  padded 
blllB  In  connection  with  the  New  "Yorlc  City 
Urban  Renewal  Program.  Under  ihls  pro- 
gram, the  City  Is  reimbursed  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  various  costs,  including 
moving  expenses  In  connection  wltli  relocat- 
ing tenants.  The  Indictment  nfmed  as 
defendants  Joseph  P.  Candella,  atid  John 
Kevin  Ollgan.  who  are  vice-president  and 
president,  respectively,  of  Beacon]  Moving 
and  Storage  Inc.,  the  corporate  defendant. 

Thei  Indictment  charged  that  i  between 
February  and  July,  1971,  the  defend^ts  pre- 
pared padded  bills  of  lading.  In  ojnnectlon 
with  five  moving  jobs  of  commercial  tenants. 
In  which  they  Inflated  both  the  n^unber  of 
men  Usted  as  working  and  the  member  of 
hours  worked.  The  fraudulent  clalrqs  totaled 
Jtl50,000. 

Official  corruption        1 

United  States  v.  Robert  T.  Carson,  et  al.: 
On  January  13,  1971,  a  special!  Federal 
Grand  Jury  in  the  Southern  Dlstrlclt  of  New 
York  filed  a  four-count  Indictment  jcharging 
Robert  T.  Caraon.  Administrative  jAssistant 
to  United  States  Senator  Hiram  iPong  of 
Hawaii,  Edward  Adams,  and  Joseph  ^ald  with 
conspiring  to  fix  a  Federal  criminal  tecurlties 
case  In  return  for  $200,000.  The  Indictment 
Included  allegations  that  during  the  course 
of  the  conspiracy  Carson  approa<)hed  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General  of  th^  United 
States  in  an  effort  to  quash  certain  criminal 
charges  pending  In  this  District.  Oq  Novem- 
ber 8.  1971.  Adams  and  Bald  plead^  guilty 
to  one  count  each.  On  November  SH),  1971. 
Carson  was  found  guilty  on  two  counts  and 
was  subsequently  sentenced  to  18  nionths  in 
prison  and  fined  tS.OOO.  Adams  received  a 
fine  of  tS.OOO  and  was  placed  on  probation 
for  three  months.  Bald  was  sentenc^  co  two 
years,  all  but  four  months  of  wblcb  were 
suspended.  | 

United  States  v.  Frank  TerranSva:  On 
March  25.  1971,  three  men,  Frank  T^rranova, 
Robert  A.  Bernstein  and  Michael  i.  Russo. 
were  Indicted  on  bribery  charges  fcvolvlng 
kickbacks  to  a  Federal  official,  in  copmectlon 
with  the  award  and  fulfillment,  of  i Govern- 
ment contracts.  | 

Terranova  was  the  former  Chief  of  the 
QAper  Products  Section  of  the  Genefal  Serv- 
ices Administration,  where  he  h^  been 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  Awarding 
and  supervising  contracts  for  the  purchase  of 
pap>er  by  the  Federal  Government.  R)usso  was 
formeriy  the  president  of  Data  Presk,  Inc..  a 
manufacturer  of  carbon  paper  sets.  Qemstein 
was  an  attorney. 

The  indictment  charged  a  conspiracy 
among  the  three  defendants  whereby  Ter- 
ranova received  kickbacks  on  money*  paid  by 
the  United  States  to  Data  Press,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  carbon  paper  sets.  Russo  allegedly 
paid  the  bribes  to  Bernstein  who  woiild  then 
transmit  the  money  to  Terranova. 


United  States  v.  J.  Botoard  Deardorff,  et 
al.:  On  January  28,  1971,  a  special  Grand 
Jury  filed  an  indictment  charging  a  ccupo- 
rate  executive,  as  weU  as  the  Mayor  amd  one 
former  and  one  present  City  Councilmen  of 
Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  with  bribery  and 
conspiracy.  The  defendants  were  J.  Howard 
Deardorff,  a  former  City  Councilman  of  the 
City  of  Johnstown,  Irving  Kahn,  President 
and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Teleprompter  Corporation;  Robert  McKee.  a 
member  of  the  Johnstown  City  Council;  and 
Teleprompter  Corporation,  a  New  Tork  cor- 
poration whose  primary  business  is  providing 
cable  television  service  in  a  number  of  com- 
munities throughout  the  nation. 

The  indictment  alleged  that  in  January, 
1966,  the  City  Coiindl  of  Johnstown  invited 
competitive  bids  for  a  proposed  cable  tele- 
vision franchise,  but  that  shortly  thereafter 
Mr.  Kahn  went  to  Johnstown  and  met  with 
Mayor  Tompkins  and  Councilman  McKee 
and  Deardorff  in  order  to  obtain  the  fran- 
chise for  Teleprompter.  As  a  result  of  that 
meeting  It  was  agreed  that  Tompkins,  McKee 
and  Deardorff  together  were  to  receive  the 
sum  of  915.000  In  exchange  for  voting  to 
award  the  franchise  to  a  Teleprompter  sub- 
sidiary. Since  there  were  only  five  members 
on  the  City  Council  including  the  Mayor. 
Teleprompter  was  thereby  assured  of  the 
contract. 

In  February  1966,  the  City  Council  by  a 
vote  of  4  to  1.  with  Messrs.  Tompkins.  McKee 
and  Deardorff  voting  in  the  affirmative, 
awarded  an  exclusive  ten-year  franchise  to 
Teleprompter  with  a  ten-year  option  to 
renew. 

Thereafter,  the  Indictment  alleged.  Kahn 
and  Teleprompter  arranged  to  pay  $15,000 
to  Mayor  Tompkins  in  three  installments  and 
that  Tompkins.  In  turn,  gave  $4,000  to  each 
Councilman. 

Kahn  and  McKee,  who  were  both  convicted, 
received  five-year  and  three-year  prison  sen- 
tences, respectively.  Tompkins  and  Dearorff, 
both  of  whom  pleaded  guilty,  received  sus- 
p>ended  sentences. 

United  States  v.  Leonard  Baum,  et  al.:  On 
June  1,  1972,  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  indicted 
two  New  York  businessmen  and  their  ac- 
countant for  bribing  an  Internal  Revenue 
Agent.  Named  as  defendants  were  Leonard 
and  Arthur  Baum,  the  Vice-President  and 
President,  respectively,  of  Great  American 
Realty  Corporation,  and  Howard  M.  Cohen, 
an  accountant. 

The  indictment  charged  the  three  defend- 
ants with  participating  in  the  payment  of  a 
$2,000  bribe  to  a  Revenue  Agent  who  was  in 
the  process  of  auditing  the  tax  returns  of 
the  Great  American  Realty  Corporation.  This 
bribe  attempt  was  promptly  reported  by  the 
agent  to  the  IRS  Inspection  Service,  which 
subsequently  conducted  the  Investigation 
leading  to  the  indictment. 

Pension  and  insurance  frauds 
United  States  v.  John  F.  Maloney.  et  al.: 
On  February  10.  1971,  a  Federal  Orand  Jury 
indicted  two  lawyers  and  a  doctor  in  an  ex- 
tortion scheme  growing  out  of  an  alleged  in- 
vestigation of  Insvirance  frauds.  John  P. 
Malotley.  a  doctor,  Harold  Farrell,  an  attor- 
ney formerly  with  the  New  York  City  De- 
partment of  Investigation,  and  David  Sher- 
man, an  attorney,  were  charged  with  a  con- 
spiracy to  extort  $10,000  from  an  imldentifled 
doctor  in  Nanuet,  New  York,  by  advising  him 
that  he  was  the  subject  of  a  fraud  investiga- 
tion by  a  group  of  Insurance  companies.  The 
victim  was  then  to  pay  the  sum  as  a  "fee"  to 
one  of  the  co-conspirators,  represented  to  the 
victim  to  be  an  attorney  for  the  insurance 
companies  and  in  a  position  to  quash  the  in- 
vestigation. 

The  indictment  alleged  that  Harold  Farrell, 
using  the  name  "Harold  Sullivan",  told  the 
victim  that  he  faced  indictment  and  im- 
prisonment for  a  possible  40  years  under  the 
alleged  insiirance  company  fraud  investiga- 


tion. Farrell  then  urged  the  victim  to  "re- 
tain" David  Sherman.  Thereafter  the  victim^ 
acting  on  the  advice  of  the  FBI,  paid  $5,000  in 
cash  to  Sherman  as  a  downpayment  to  kill 
off  the  investigation.  Dr.  Maloney  is  alleged 
to  have  telephoned  the  victim  to  confirm  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  subject  of  the  Insur- 
ance company  investigation  and  to  have  ad- 
vised him  that  he  had  actually  seen  the  case 
file.  Maloney  was  convicted,  fined  $2,500  and 
given  two  years  probation.  Farrell  was  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  ninety  days  in  jail. 

United  States  v.  Allen  Dorfman:  On  Decem- 
ber 15,  1971,  Allen  Dorfman,  who  at  the  time 
was  a  special  consultant  to  the  Central  States 
Pension  Fund  of  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Teamsters,  was  charged  with  receiv- 
ing a  $55,000  kickback  in  return  for  exerting 
his  infiuence  to  obtam  a  $1.5  million  loan 
from  the  Fund  for  a  falling  North  Carolina 
textile  concern. 

In  March  1967,  Dorfman  was  appointed 
special  consultant  and  de  facto  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  powerful  Pension  Fund 
Steering  Committee,  which  was  charged  with 
recommending  loans  for  approval  by  the  Pen- 
sion F*und  board  of  trustees  and  su{>ervislng 
the  administration  of  loans  after  they  were 
approved.  During  this  same  month  Dorfman 
promised  to  help  secure  a  loan  for  the  textile 
company,  Neisco,  Inc.,  In  retiim  for  a  cash 
kickback.  A  $1.5  million  loan  was  eventually 
granted  by  the  Pension  Fund  In  June  1967, 
secured  only  by  Nelsco's  Inventory.  Neisco 
made  only  five  required  monthly  interest  pay- 
ments from  July  1967  to  Aug\ist  1969,  and 
then  went  Into  Chapter  XI  bankruptcy. 

After  a  two-week  trial,  Dorfman  was  con- 
victed and  on  April  26,  1972.  was  sentenced 
to  one  year  In  prison  and  a  $16,000  fine. 
Securities  frauds 

United  States  v.  Winslow,  Cohu  A  Stetson, 
et  al.:  On  February  3.  1971.  a  special  Federal 
Grand  July  filed  a  ten -count  indictment 
charging  a  former  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
member  firm,  a  vice-president  and  two  em- 
ployees of  the  firm,  and  one  individual  and 
one  corporate  customer  of  the  firm  with 
conspiracy  to  violate  the  Federal  Margin 
requirements  and  with  substantive  viola- 
tions of  those  requirements.  The  defendants 
named  were: 

Winslow.  Cohu  Sc  Stetson,  Inc.,  a  new  In- 
active securities  firm  which  previously  held 
seats  on  both  the  New  York  and  American 
Stock  Exchanges,  with  offices  in  New  York, 
Rochester  and  other  cities;  Frederic  S.  Nus- 
baum,  a  vice-president,  shareholder,  and 
manager  of  the  Rochester,  N.T.  office  of 
Winslow,  Cohu  &  Stetson,  Inc.;  Lawrence  I. 
Burrows,  a  registered  representative  at  Win- 
slow,  Cohu,  &  Stetson,  Inc.;  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, chief  margin  clerk  at  Winslow,  Cohu 
&  Stetson;  Francis  J.  Bush,  and,  Compact  of 
Rochester,  Inc.,  a  corporation  wholly  con- 
trolled by  Francis  J.  Bush. 

In  substance,  the  Indictment  charged  an 
ingenious  scheme  by  the  defendants  and 
three  conspirators  to  disregard  the  Federal 
margin  requirements.  As  part  of  the  con- 
spiracy, Frederic  S.  Nusbaum  and  Lawrence 
I.  Burrows  allegedly  solicited  customers  for 
Winslow,  Cohu  &  Stetson  by  offering  them 
credit  up  to  100  percent  In  the  purchase 
of  registered  securities,  and  that  Nusbaum 
employed  registered  representatives  by  offer- 
ing them  such  credit. 

The  indictment  also  charged  that  Nusbaum 
procured  cash  payments  from  employees 
under  his  supervision  for  Joseph  Bonaparte 
who,  as  the  firm's  chief  margin  clerk,  made 
false  entries  in  the  firm's  records.  The  in- 
dictment further  alleged  that  Francis  J.  Bush 
purchased  registered  securities  using  credit 
extended  in  amounts  up  to  100  percent  of 
the  purchase  price  and  that  a  payment  was 
made  by  Bush  to  Bonaparte. 

On  August  26,  1971,  Nusbaum  pleaded 
guilty  to  one  count  and  received  a  six  month 
suspended  Jail  sentence,  plus  a  $8,000  fine. 
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Both  ^ush  and  the  now  defunct  corporation 
controlled  by  him  were  also  convicted.  Bush 
was  sentenced  to  one  year  probation.  Bona- 
parte and  Burrows  have  both  pleaded  guilty. 
Uni^d  States  v.  Anthony  Soldano,  et  al.: 
On  Ma^  27,  1971,  a  40-count  indictment  was 
filed  charging  9  individual  defendants  and 
11  co-^nspirators  with  a  stock  manipulation 
schemA.  The  defendants  were  identified  as: 
\y  Soldano,  John  Dioguardl,  Gary 
cks,  Michael  Hellerman,  Michael  eart- 
hed Goodman,  Richard  Greenberg, 
Btrer,  and  Morris  Winter.  The  offense 
_  ^  In  the  indictment  was  an  elaborate 
plan  fqr  inflating  the  market  price  of  stock 
in  a  fAnchlslng  corporation  from  $5  to  $42 
througi  rigged  buy  and  seU  orders.  The 
stoek  involved  was  that  of  Belmont  Franchis- 
ing Co4>oration. 

Acconing  to  the  Indictment,  the  scheme 
began  bi  October  of  1969.  Defendants  An- 
thony ^Idtmo  and  Fred  Goodman  agreed  to 
purcha$e  all  of  the  outstanding  shares  of 
Belmoi^,  approximately  28,000  shares,  at  $6.00 
per  sha-e  and  to  create  an  artificial  price 
for  the!  Belmont  stock.  Soldano  and  Good- 
man caused  various  brokerage  firms  to 
utilize  jthe  "Pink  Sheets"  of  the  National 
Dally  Quotation  Service  to  give  the  false 
Impres^on  that  these  was  an  active  market 
in  BelD$ont  stock.  According  to  the  Indict- 
ment, i  brokerage  firm  called  Lincoln  Se- 
ctirltieawas  used  as  a  vehicle  for  creating 
the  arnflcial  market  and  Inducing  others 
to  purcfiase  Belmont  stock,  which  soon  rose 
to  $15  aJBhare. 

The  aidlctment  ftirther  alleged  that  John 
DioguaiUl  and  Michael  Hellerman  agreed  to 
split  thk  profits  from  sales  of  Belmont  stock 
by  Hellferman  at  the  Inflated  price.  Heller- 
man capsed  co-defendant  Gary  Fredericks,  a 
trader  kt  Barad-Shaff  Securities  Corp.  to 
enter  tje  "Pink  Sheets"  to  help  In  the  ma- 
nlpulatton  scheme.  Accounts  were  also 
opened  tt  other  brokerage  firms  in  nominee 
names  to  purchase  and  sell  Belmont  stock 
as  the  Jnanlpulation  progressed.  The  stock 
reactiedia  peak  of  $42  before  the  price  col- 
lapsed. ! 

In  aAlltlon,  the  Grand  Jury  filed  three 
addltlo^l  Indictments  charging  the  defend- 
ants nafcied  therein  with  perjury  and  false 
statements  during  the  course  of  the  investi- 
gation, rhose  so  charged  were:  George  Dry- 
kerman,  Harvey  Pollack  and  Edward  Palermo. 
Palermo  pleaded  guilty  and  received  a 
suspend^  sentence  and  a  $1,000  fine.  Pol- 
lack ha$  been  convicted  and  given  a  sus- 
pended ^ntence  and  a  $6,000  fine. 

Unitei  States  v.  Irving  Projansky:  On 
June  6^  1971.  after  a  14- week  trial,  five 
men  w*e  convicted  for  manipulating  the 
price  of, the  stock  of  Hercules  Gallon  Prod- 
ucts. In$.  on  the  American  Stock  Exchange, 
ther  defendants  had  previously 
jllty.  The  defendants  were  charged 
Bflcially  raising  the  price  of  Her- 
lion  from  July  1965  through  March 
I  then  dumping  the  stock  on  the 
public  at  inflated  prices  early  In  1966.  During 
this  per^,  the  defendants  artificially  raised 
the  prl(^  of  Hercules  from  about  $6.75  a 
share  tola  high  of  $14.60  a  share  before  It 
coUapseq  to  $5  a  share  In  the  latter  part  of 
1966.  Asia  result,  the  public  was  defrauded 
of  about  k4  million. 

This  a  iheme  originated  with  Irving  Pro- 
jansky. 1  pho  at  the  time  was  the  Chairman 
of  the  E  oard  of  Directors  of  the  First  Na- 
tional B^nk  of  Lincolnwood.  III.  and  a  Di- 
rector ofjHercules  Gallon,  and  Arthur  Keller. 
Presldeni  of  the  Bank.  Also  participating  was 
Harry  Br  linin,  a  Director  of  Hercules  Gallon 
and  Prei  Ident  of  the  Argus  Capitol  Corp.  * 
which  re  >resented  a  group  of  Investors  who 
owned  a]  proximately  25%  of  Hercules  Gal- 
lons' ou^tandlng  shares.  By  means  of  vari- 
ous bribes,  Projansky,  Keller  and  Brainln 
Induced  k  group  of  securities  salesmen,  all 
of  whom  were  named  in  the  Indictment,  to 
particlpa  e  In  the  manipulation.  The  evi- 
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dence  at  trial  showed  that  the  con^irators 
purchased  and  induced  their  customers  to 
purchase  huge  amounts  of  Hercules  Gallon 
stock — close  to  50%  of  aU  the  Hercules  Gallon 
stock  traded  In  this  period,  in  order  to  run 
up  Its  price.  The  defendants  also  arranged 
to  purchase  stock  at  the  opening  and  closing 
of  the  market  and  entered  timed  bids  at 
necessarily  higher  prices  In  order  to  ralM 
the  price  of  the  stock. 

The  three  principal  defendants  received 
sentences  as  follows:  Irving  Projansky — one 
year  imprisonment  and  two  years  probation; 
Arthur  Keller — one  year  probation  plus  a 
$5,000  fine;  and  Harry  Brainln — three  months 
imprisonment,  and  one  year  probation,  plus 
a  $20,000  fine. 

United  States  v.  Sidney  Stein,  et  al:  In  May 
1971,  after  a  trial  lasting  more  than  three 
weeks,  Sidney  Stein  was  convicted  of  manip- 
ulating the  stock  of  The  Buckeye  Corpora- 
tion, a  company  formerly  listed  on  the  Amer- 
ican Stock  Exchange. 

At  the  trial,  evidence  was  produced  to  show 
that  Stein,  his  former  business  partner  and 
a  number  of  other  persons  tirtlfically  sup- 
ported the  price  of  Buckeye  stock  for  a  period 
of  fifteen  months  to  offset  news  of  Buckeye's 
$4,000,000  loss  and  heavy  selling  by  the  cor- 
porate management.  The  techniques  In- 
cluded: purchasing  the  stock  at  a  number  of 
different  brokerage  houses  in  a  number  of 
different  names,  Including  nominee  names; 
repeatedly  placing  orders  to  buy  at  the  close 
of  each  day  to  cause  the  price  of  Buckeye 
to  close  slightly  higher  for  newspaper  pub- 
lication; and  bribing  securities  salesmen  so 
that  the  latter  would  Induce  their  customers 
to  buy  Buckeye  stock. 

Stein  was  sentenced  to  two  years  In  prison, 
five  years  probation  and  was  fined  $20,000. 
Other  individuals  who  had  partlclapted  In 
this  scheme  were  George  A.  Horvath,  Samuel 
Ballnaky  and  Prank  Ebner,  all  of  whom 
pleaded  guilty.  Horvath  was  placed  on  two 
years  probation  and  received  a  $2,000  fine. 
Ballnaky  received  six  months  probation  and 
was  fined  $500.  Ebner  received  three  months 
In  prison,  a  $1,000  fine  and  was  placed  on 
nine  months  probation. 

United  States  v.  Milton  M.  Raffer:  On  Oc- 
tober 8.  1971.  Milton  M.  Raffer.  a  certified 
public  accountant,  was  convicted  on  forty- 
two  counts  of  conspiracy,  mall  fraud,  perjury 
and  violations  of  the  securities  law.  The  de- 
fendant had  been  charged  with  aiding  in 
carrying  out  a  plan  to  defraud  Investors, 
which  was  a  variation  of  the  old  "Ponzl" 
scheme.  The  evidence  showed  that  Milton 
Raffer.  together  with  his  19-year-old  son, 
Bennett  J.  Raffer.  organized  a  number  of 
corporations,  funds  and  partnerships  and 
created  an  air  of  affluence  by  renting  a  Lear 
Jet  aircraft,  two  Mercedes  Benz  automobiles, 
and  a  chauffeur-driven  CadUlac  limousine. 
The  younger  Raffer  entered  a  plea  of  guUty 
in  mldtrial  and  testified  on  behalf  of  his 
father  In  an  attempt  to  exonerate  him. 

The  trial  evidence  disclosed  that  the  Raf- 
fers,  while  portraying  the  son  as  the  "Boy 
Genius  of  Wall  Street",  solicited  people  to 
entrust  their  money  for  investment  in  non- 
existent businesses,  and  delivered  worthless 
promissory  notes  and  Investment  contracts. 
The  evidence  also  showed  that  Investors  were 
assured  of  substantial  gains,  with  the  prom- 
ise that  they  could  withdraw  their  invest- 
ment after  a  period  of  time  with  a  minimum 
guarantee  of  7%  Interest  even  If  no  profits 
were  realized.  The  Raffers  told  prospective 
victims  that  they  were  Investing  moneys  for 
such  prominent  personalities  as  David  Rocke- 
feller, Prank  Sinatra,  Dean  Martin  and  Lu- 
cille Ball.  They  also  claimed  that  Bennett 
J.  Raffer  had  become  a  self-made  mUUonalre 
by  running  up  his  bar  mltzvah  money  to  a 
million  dollars  through  Investments  In  the 
stock  market. 

Once  the  Investors  had  committed  their 
money,  Bennett  Raffer  forwarded  false 
monthly  statements  to  them  showing  huge 


profits.  This  Induced  most  of  the  investors 
to  leave  their  money  in  the  Raffers'  hands 
for  extended  periods  of  time.  In  the  mean- 
time, rather  than  investing  the  money  ai 
promised,  the  Raffers  used  the  funds  to  sup- 
port a  high  style  of  living.  The  evidence  dis- 
closed investments  by  the  public  of  ap- 
proximately three-quarters  of  a  million  dol- 
lars. The  Investments  ranged  In  size  from 
$500  to  $150,000. 

Milton  Raffer  was  sentenced  to  twelve 
months  in  Jail  and  was  fined  $20,000.  Ben- 
nett Raffer  was  sentenced  to  fifteen  months 
and  fined  $23,000. 

United  States  v.  William  Walter  Prentiss: 
On  January  24,  1972,  William  Walter  Pren- 
tiss pleaded  guilty  to  charges  of  defrauding 
would-be  investors  on  the  stock  market  of 
approximately  $300,000. 

Posing  as  an  Investment  counsellor,  Pren- 
tiss had  allegedly  received  s\mis  for  Invest- 
ment from  fifty-seven  individuals,  which 
were  never  Invested,  but  rather,  were  con- 
verted to  his  own  use. 

Prentiss'  fraud  was  in  essence  another 
modem  variation  of  the  "Ponzl"  scheme. 
Prentiss  guaranteed  to  his  first  clients  a 
minimum  return  of  5%  per  month  on  their 
Investment,  even  If  no  profits  were  realized. 
He  then  encouraged  Investors  not  to  remove 
their  profits  by  sending  out  periodic  state- 
ments showing  substantial  profits  resulting 
from  stock  market  transactions  which  he 
never  made.  If  an  investor  insisted  on  tak- 
ing his  profits,  Prentiss  obliged  with  a 
monthly  check.  Soon  Prentiss  was  deluged 
with  clients  from  New  York,  and  as  far  away 
as  Arizona,  Texas  and  Canada  who  wanted 
him  to  handle  their  investments. 

Prentiss  took  these  new  clients  on  a  profit- 
splitting  basis  with  no  guaranteed  retxim  to 
the  Investor,  but  he  continued  sending  out 
phoney  reports  of  profitable  stock  market 
transactions.  The  scheme  went  undetected 
for  over  three  years  because  of  Prentiss"  abil- 
ity to  meet  all  demands  by  Investors  for 
payments  of  cash.  In  March  of  1971  after 
making  an  accounting  to  his  partners  which 
showed  the  value  of  all  Investments  to  be 
approximately  $1.6  million,  Prentiss  disap- 
peared. 

Prentiss  was  sentenced  to  twenty  months' 
Imprisonment  and  four  years  probation. 

United  States  v.  Louis  Beck,  et  al.:  On 
February  24,  1972,  six  individuals  were  In- 
dicted for  fraud.  Interstate  transportation 
of  stolen  securities  and  conspiracy.  The  de- 
fendants virere  Identified  as  follows:  Louis 
Beck,  an  attorney;  William  Julius  Cham- 
pion, formerly  a  supervisory  employee  of 
Goodbody  &  Co.;  CoUln  Gardner  and  Frede- 
rick James  Lee,  formerly  stock  clerks  with 
Goodbody  &  Co.;  Aharon  Ron,  an  Israeli 
Rabbi  and  businessman;  and  Eznanuel  Lleb- 
erman,  a/k/a  Mannle  Lester.  The  indict- 
ment charged  the  defendants  with  selling 
over  $300,000  worth  of  stolen  Leasoo  Data 
Processing  Equipment  Corporation  warrants 
through  a  Bahamian  financial  institution 
and  depositing  the  proceeds  In  two  Canadian 
bank  accounts  under  a  fictitious  name. 

According  to  the  Indictment,  the  warrants 
were  stolen  from  Goodbody  &  Co.  by  three 
of  the  defendants,  who  had  been  employed 
by  the  firm.  Thereafter  defendant  Louis 
Beck  arranged  for  the  Rawson  Trust  Com- 
pany In  Nassau  to  sell  the  securities,  and 
obtained  checks  representing  the  proceeds 
from  Hayden  Stone  &  Co.  Beck  then  deposit- 
ed the  proceeds  at  the  Bank  of  Montreal  and 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada  imder  the  fictitious 
name  of  Michael  C.  Van  Beuren.  Another 
member  of  the  conspiracy,  Emanuel  Lleber- 
man,  then  obtained  checks  drawn  on  the 
Van  Beuren  account  and  together  with  Mr. 
Ron  opened  checking  accounts  at  the 
Franklin  National  Bank. 

United  States  v.  Stuart  Schiffman,  et  al.: 
Stuart  Schiffman,  Aklyoshl  Yamada,  Phillip 
Kage.  Nathan  Hager,  Stanley  Peltz  and  Kelly, 
Andrews  &  Bradley,  Inc.,  a  brokerage  firm. 
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were  Indicted  on  March  30, 1972,  4nd  charged 
with  defrauding  stock  piirchasert  by  meana 
at  a  false  and  misleading  offering  circular. 
The  defendants  and  others  allteedly  con- 
spired to  underwrite  the  stock  of  Lady 
Ooldle  Bracelet  Co..  Inc.,  through  Kelly,  An- 
drews and  Bradley,  In  return  for  secret  cash 
compensation  of  •76,000.  The  ca^  payment 
was  not  disclosed  In  the  ofTerliig  circular 
which  was  filed  with  the  SEC  apd  used  to 
teell  ^Mb  stock  to  the  public.  The  iindlsclosed 
•75,000  payoff  was  In  addition  to  other  dis- 
closed compensation  and  amounted  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  moneys  recelFed  on  the 
imderwrltlng.  | 

Vniteak  States  v.  Akiyoshi  Yanpda,  et  al., 
tmd  Uni^d  States  v.  Akiyoshi  rtmada:  In- 
vestment advisors  Akiyoshi  Yamada  and 
John  Peter  Oalanls  were  Indlctedl  on  B4ay  1, 
1972.  for  defrauding  mutual  funa  Investors 
out  of  more  than  •1.000.000. 

The  Indictment  charged  that  Ytemada  and 
Oalanls  created  an  off-shore  mutual  fund, 
Armstrong  Investors,  8_A.,  whlct|  raised  in 
excess  of  $3.8  million  from  foreign  Investors. 
The  defendants  managed  Armstrong's  port- 
folio and  maintained  complete  control  over 
Its  assets  throuigh  a  mutual  fund  operating 
company  named  Everest  Manageartent  Corp. 
The  defendants  allegedly  used  Armstrong's 
funds  to  manipulate  stocks  In  whioh  they  and 
their  friends  personally  Invested,  ahd  In  some 
cases  caused  Armstrong  to  buy  taese  stocks 
from  them.  Indirectly,  at  the  artificially  In- 
flated prices.  In  addition,  Tamadb  and  Oa- 
lanls were  charged  with  converting  In  excess 
of  •1,000,000  of  Armstrong's  monfy  to  their 
own  use.  I 

In  order  to  cover  this  fraud,  the  Aefendants 
are  alleged  to  have  Issued  reg\ila(r  monthly 
reports  to  fund  shareholders  lndl<iatlng  that 
the  net  asset  value  of  Armstronig  had  In- 
creased each  month,  whereas  the  assets  of  the 
fund  were  being  depleted  as  the  regult  of  the 
♦defendant's  activities. 

In  a  related  case.  United  States  t.  Akiyoshi 
Yamada,  Yamada  was  indicted  a  setond  time, 
on  May  4.  1972.  and  charged  wlt4  defraud- 
ing his  clients  In  the  operation  of  a  •350,000 
"Hedge  Fund."  I 

This  Indictment  charged  that  Ywnada  or- 
ganized a  "Hedge  Fund"  called  ^IJo  Asso- 
ciates. He  allegedly  defrauded  Injvestors  by 
converting  assets  collected  by  Seljo  to  help 
cover  up  losses  and  mlsappropifatlons  of 
moneys  from  other  funds  which  h^ managed, 
including  Everest  Management  Corporation 
and  Armstrong  Investors,  S.A.  I 

United  States  v.  Robert  R.  Hagoman,  et  al.: 
On  Augtist  7,  1972,  an  Indictment  was  filed 
charging  a  scheme  in  which  two  mutual 
fund  managers  received  bribes  ot,  over  half 
a  million  dollars  from  two  other  defendants 
in  return  for  causing  the  mutual  lunds  they 
managed  to  purchase  and  sell  certiln  securl- 
ttes.  The  defendants  are  also  charged  with 
defrauding  shareholders  of  the^  mutual 
funds  and  receiving  excess  comipensatlon. 
Named  In  the  Indictment  were :  Robert  Hago- 
plan.  former  mutual  fund  Investment  ad- 
visor to  the  Index  Fund  of  BostonL  Inc.,  and 
the  Performance  Plus  Fund.  Ltdj;  Stephen 
Sanders,  former  mutual  fund  tnveitment  ad- 
vtsOT  to  the  Wlnfleld  Orowth  Fupd.  Tudor 
Hedge  Fund  and  Performance  rtus  Fund, 
Ltd.;  Ramon  N.  D'Onofrlo,  a  flnderi  and  secu- 
■  rltles  promoter;  John  Peter  Oalanls;  and 
Jerome  E.  Trelsman.  a  seciultlea  research 
analyst  once  associated  with  defendant 
Oalanls  and  employed  by  mutual]  funds. 

The  Indictment  charges  that  [defendant 
Oalanls  and  his  accomplices  manipulated 
the  price  of  securities  that  they  controlled 
with  the  ultimate  purpose  of  selling  these 
securities  to  mutual  funds  at  ;he  rigged 
prices.  It  Is  further  alleged  that,  as  part  of 
the  plan.  Oalanls  and  his  co- conspirators 
paid  Hagoplan  In  excess  of  •540,000  In  cash 
and  marketable  securities.  In  ffturn  for 
which  Hagoplan  caused  his  two  mt  tual  funds 


to  purchase  •S.OOO.OOO  In  securities  at  the 
artificially  Inflated  prices.  A  similar  arrange- 
ment was  made  with  Sanders,  but  on  a  small- 
er scale. 

The  Indictment  also  charged  that  In  order 
to  make  it  appear  that  the  mutual  funds 
managed  by  Hagoplan  and  Sanders  had  pur- 
chased securities  on  the  basis  of  their  Invest- 
ment merit,  Hagoplan,  Oaltuils  and  Trelsman 
gathered  smd  prepared  false  and  misleading 
reports  and  other  documentary  materials  and 
placed  them  In  the  flies  of  the  fund's  man- 
agement companies. 

United  States  v.  Joel  Mallin:  Joel  Mallln, 
an  attorney,  was  Indicted  on  August  10,  1972, 
for  a  criminal  violation  of  the  margin  re- 
quirements es<^"ibllshed  for  broker-dealers  by 
the  Board  of  O  vemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  Prior  to  his  Indictment.  Mallln  had 
been  a  tax  lawyer  and  partner  In  a  New  York 
law  firm. 

The  Indictment  chtwged  Mallln  with  caus- 
ing the  Mercantile  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Ltd., 
Freeport,  Bahamas,  to  violate  the  margin 
requirements  set  forth  In  Regulation  T  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Diirlng  the 
period  covered  In  the  indictment.  Regula- 
tion T  provided  that  broker-dealers.  Includ- 
ing foreign  banks  purchasing  securities 
through  brokerage  firm-  which  were  mem- 
bers of  national  securities  exchanges,  were 
prohibited  from  lending  their  own  customers 
more  than  20%  of  the  purchase  price  on  any 
security. 

Mallln  had  held  a  discretionary  power  of 
attorney  to  buy.  sell  and  trade  securities  on 
behalf  of  Mercantile  for  Its  special  omnibus 
trading  accounts  at  the  brokerage  house  of 
Kleiner,  Bell  &  Co.,  Inc.  In  1968,  Mallln  used 
this  power  to  cause  Mercantile  to  extend 
credit  beyond  the  legal  maximum  to  a  cus- 
tomer of  Mercantile  who  was  In  fact  MalUn's 
own  nominee  for  the  purchase  of  700  shares 
of  Oreat  American  Holding  Corporation  stock. 

Mallln  pleaded  guilty  to  this  charge  and 
was  sentenced  to  two  years  probation  and 
a  •5,000  fine. 

Tax  frauds 

United  States  v.  William  Binder,  et  al.:  On 
March  16.  1971,  William  Binder,  Max  Blauner 
and  Edward  Samuels  were  sentenced  for  their 
part  in  a  conspiracy  to  evade  •7,000,000  of 
Interest  Equalization  Tax.  Charges  against 
a  fourth  defendant,  Henry  Scharf,  had  been 
severed  after  Scharf  became  a  fugitive. 

At  all  times  relevant  to  this  case  the  In- 
terest Equalization  Tax  Act  levied  an  excise 
tax  on  purchases  of  foreign  issue  stock  pur- 
chased by  "United  States  persons"  from  for- 
eigners. Americans  buying  foreign  Issue  stock 
from  other  Americans,  however,  were  not 
taxed.  As  a  result  American -owned  foreign 
stock  sold  In  the  United  States  at  a  premium 
over  foreign-owned  stock,  since  the  purchaser 
would  not  be  liable  for  the  Interest  Equaliza- 
tion Tax.  Consequently,  foreign  securities 
purchased  outside  the  United  States  and 
then  resold  within  the  United  States  yielded 
an  Immediate  profit  based  on  the  price  dif- 
ferential. The  defendants  executed  a  scheme 
to  defeat  the  tax  by  making  taxable  pur- 
chases, primarily  in  Canada,  through  trading 
accounts  In  the  names  of  nominees.  These 
foreign  securities  were  resold  alti  ost  simul- 
taneously in  New  York.  The  defendants  re- 
tained the  profits,  plus  brokerage  commis- 
sions, while  their  relatively  penniless  nomi- 
nees Incurred  the  staggering  tax  liability. 

Blauner  and  Samuels  received  eighteen- 
month  prison  terms.  Binder  was  fined  •2,000 
and  placed  on  probation  for  two  years. 

United  States  v.  Sol  Berger:  On  May  6. 1871, 
after  a  three  week  non-jury  trial.  Sol  Berger 
was  found  guilty  of  causing  an  evasion  of 
Federal  taxes  on  •OOO.OOO  of  income  owed  by 
Colonial  CorpHDratlon  of  America,  formerly 
listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  The 
years  involved  were  1962.  1963  and  1964.  Ber- 
ger had  padded  the  expenses  of  Colonial  Cor- 
poration of  America  by  secretly  adding  to 


those  expenses  the  cost  for  raw  materials  pur* 
chased  and  used  by  Colonial  Corporation  of 
America's  foreign  subsidiary.  Colonial  Shirts 
of  Jamaica,  Ltd.  The  Oovemment's  proof 
established  that  Berger  directed  his  chief 
bookkeeper  to  make  false  entries  of  from 
•60,000  to  •76,000  per  quarter  beginning  in 
the  latter  part  of  1969  or  the  early  part  of 
1960.  These  false  entries  all  related  to  piece 
goods  purchases  which  the  foreign  subsidiary 
made  from  manufacturers  In  Japan.  The 
bookkeeper  reported  the  false  entries  In 
handwritten  reports  to  Mr.  Berger  quarterly 
up  until  the  time  that  Berger  resigned  as 
chief  exercutlve  officer  of  Colonial  Corpora- 
tion of  America  late  in  1966. 

In  early  1966  Berger  sold  his  38%  Interest 
In  Colonial  Corporation  of  America  to  Kay- 
ser-Roth  Corporation,  a  corporation  listed  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Diu-lng  1960 
throxigh  1965,  Colonial  Corporation  of 
America  was  a  ahlrt  manufacturer  specializ- 
ing in  less  expensive  shirts  which  were  re- 
tailed to  a  mass  market.  In  1964  Colonial  Cor- 
poration of  America  had  sales  on  a  consoli- 
dated basis  of  approximately  ^90,000,000.  On 
June  4,  1971  Berger  received  a  three  month 
prison  sentence,  a  fifteen  month  suspended 
sentence,  and  a  •SO.OOO  fine. 

United  States  v.  Mach  Judge,  et  al.:  On  De- 
cember 8,  1971,  three  North  Carolina  cigarette 
Jobbers  were  charged  with  mall  fraud  and 
violations  of  the  Jenkins  Act  In  connection 
with  the  Interstate  sale  and  shipment  of  ciga- 
rettes. Named  as  defendants  were  Mack  Cul- 
len  Judge  and  his  two  sons,  MacRay  and  Wil- 
liam Oordan  Judge. 

The  Jenkins  Act  requires  cigarette  sellers 
shipping  cigarettes  Into  New  York  and  other 
states  to  notify  the  State  cigarette  tax  au- 
thorities of  the  names  of  the  purchasers  and 
the  brands  and  amounts  of  cigarettes  pur- 
chased. In  this  way  the  State  may  levy  the 
requisite  local  tax  against  such  buyers.  Op- 
erating through  the  Peanuts  Co.,  Tot's  Co.. 
Carolina  Co.,  ABC  Sales  &  Southern  Enter- 
prises, all  located  In  Weldon,  North  Carolina, 
the  defendants  Induced  New  York  residents 
to  purchase  cigarettes  from  these  companies 
by  false,  letter  representations  that  such 
purchasers  would  not  be  liable  to  the  State  or 
City  of  New  York  for  local  cigarette  taxes. 
The  second  branch  of  the  defendants'  scheme 
Involved  their  intentional  non-compliance 
with  the  Jenkins  Act,  by  faiUng  to  provide 
New  York  State  with  the  above  noted  in- 
formation. 

After  pleading  guilty.  Mack  Cullen  Judge 
was  sentenced  to  nine  months  imprisonment 
and  fined  ^6,000.  His  two  sons  were  fined 
•1,000  apiece. 

United  States  v.  Daniel  X.  B.  Schtoartz,  et 
al.:  On  May  17,  1972,  Daniel  X.  B.  Schwaru 
(a/k/a  Dlxble  Schwartz),  Melvln  J.  Kushel 
and  Ruth  Sapersteln  were  Indicted  for  de- 
frauding numerous  persons  who  had  invested 
in  cattle  management  programs  for  invest- 
ment and  tax  shelter  purposes.  Also  named 
In  the  Indictment  were  the  Dlxble  Manage- 
ment Company,  Dlxble  Colossal,  Inc.,  Dlxble 
Colossal,  and  Dlxble  Supreme,  all  of  which 
the  Orand  Jury  charged  were  organized,  es- 
tablished, operated  and  controlled  by  Daniel 
X.  B.  Schwartz. 

The  indictment  alleged  that  Schwartz, 
Kushel,  and  Sapersteln  operated  two  com- 
panies. New  York  Tax  Savers  and  National 
Tax  Savers,  which  prepared  and  filed  tax 
returns  for  a  nimiber  of  persons  In  New  York. 
The  defendants  recommended  to  their 
clients  that  they  avail  themselves  of  the  tax 
and  Investment  advantages  of  the  cattle 
management  programs  offered  by  the  tJlxble 
Management  Company.  The  defendants  also 
advertised  the  benefits  of  Investing  In  cattle 
by  means  of  direct  mailings  and  through 
newspaper  advertisements.  The  Indictment 
chai^ged  that  both  the  mailed  material  and 
the  advertisements  contained  false  state- 
ments of  profits,  return  of  capital,  and  tax 
advantages.  By  these  means,  plus  customer 
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referral  i,  the  defendants  allegedly  lured  a 
BTillcle]  [t  number  of  investors  to  raise  almost 
•600,00  I  through  the  sale  of  200  investment 
contrac  ts. 

Amoi  igst  the  alleged  misrepresentations 
wei«  St  atements  to  the  effect  that  the  de- 
fendan  s  would  pay  approximately  30%  a 
year  Injdlvldends  and  that  they  would  return 
any  Investor's  money  upon  request.  In  fact, 
howeve ',  the  defendants  had  set  up  several 
other  ( ompanles  to  conceal  the  assets  of 
Dlxble  Management,  which  were  then  con- 
verted to  the  personal  use  of  Daniel  X.  B. 
Schwar  ;z. 

UniU  i  States  v.  Braverman  and  Rosen- 
stein:  '.  he  defeidants  In  this  case  were  con- 
victed ffter  a  six-week  trial  for  evading  Fed- 
eral taxes  on  •2,000,000  worth  of  income. 
(The  li  rgest  income  tax  evasion  case  In  the 
history  of  the  Federal  Oovemment.) 

Brave  rman  and  Rosensteln  were  the  sales 
represe  ktatlves  for  many  of  America's  lead- 
ing ma  lufacturers  in  the  sale  of  their  prod- 
uct* to  military  poet  exchanges.  (PX's).  For 
their  lervlce  they  received  ccunmlsslons 
which  iveraged  approximately  6%  of  total 
sales.  1  'rom  1961  to  1965  Braverman  and 
Rosens  ein  Instructed  their  clients  to  pay 
their  c<  mmlsslons  to  a  dtunmy  Liechtenstein 
corpora  ;ion  which  transferred  the  money  to 
a  aecre  ;  Swiss  bank  account.  In  this  way 
•2  mUl  on  dollars  escaped  taxation.  Braver- 
man ar  a  Rosensteln  were  each  given  eight- 
een mo  iths  In  prison,  9280,000  in  fines  and 
asse8se<  court  costs. 

In  ad  lltlon  to  the  above  cases,  there  have 
been  n  mierous,  successful  prceecutlons  of 
Indlvldi  lals  involved  in  the  arts,  business  and 
the  pre  resslons  for  Income  tax  evasion,  or 
willful  1  illure  to  file  tax  returns. 

TKK  8TJ  >8  Bt;Snn:SSMEN  CAN  TAKE  TO   COMBAT 
WHTrE-COLXAS   CSIME 

Buslx  ssamen  often  shrtig  their  shoulders 
when  t  le  discussion  turns  to  white  collar 
crime  a  id  ask,  "What  can  we  do  about  It?" 
Frequer  tly  the  express  the  attitude  that 
crime  w  111  always  be  with  us,  and  therefore 
why  trj  to  stop  It.  Or  they  delude  them- 
selves b  r  saying  that  the  real  criminals  are 
those  w  10  commit  burglaries  in  apartment 
houses  c  r  hold  up  drug  stores. 

There  is  a  great  deal  that  businessmen 
can  do  to  reduce  white-collar  crime.  By 
helping  to  do  so,  bxislnessmen  can  also  in- 
directly help  reduce  other  forms  of  crime 
as  well,  to  the  extent  that  they  are  encour- 
aged by  a  system  which  is  soft  on  the  white 
collar  c  rlmlnal  and  therefore  encourages 
crlmlna'  conduct  at  all  levels  of  society. 

Here  ^e  ten  steps  which  any  businessman 
can  take  to  contribute  to  a  reduction  In 
white  cc  lar  crime : 

1.  Set  an  example  at  the  top.  In  every 
buslnesf  firm  and  business  association  the 
standar  of  ethics  and  Integrity  begins  with 
the  peo]  le  who  hold  key  executive  positions. 
Both  li  their  own  conduct  and  in  their 
artlcula  ;lon  of  standards  of  conduct  for 
others,  hey  set  the  tone  which  determines 
whetbe]  cutting  comers  and  a  little  cheat- 
ing her*  and  there  will  be  acceptable  or  not. 

2.  Spkak  up  against  improper  actions  oy 
others.  Most  businessmen  have  had  the  ex- 
perienci  on  more  than  one  occasion  when 
some  ft  end  or  associate  has  bragged  about 
having  a  Swiss  bank  account  to  conceal 
traneae  Ions  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, or  ome  other  scheme  to  do  something 
impropi  r.  The  listener  usually  smiles  and 
maybe  lods  politely.  This  Is  the  time  to  say 
some  w  irds  of  disapproval.  When  friends  or 
assoclat  ss  wink  at  Ulegal  conduct,  it  is  bound 
to  accel  irate. 

3.  Do  \'t  give  gifts  to  Oovemment  officials 
to  eurr  favor.  The  attitude  that  leads  to 
bribery  ind  fraud  begins  with  the  belief  that 
there  ai  s  ways  to  get  favored  treatment  from 
Oovemj  lent  agencies  by  material  gifts.  Even 
the  sma  1  gift,  which  puts  a  Government  em- 
ployee a  the  embarrassing  position  of  not 
wanting  to  offend  by  refusing  it,  is  the  first 


step  on  that  road.  That  first  step  should 
never  be  taken. 

4.  Don't  encourage  any  form  of  commercial 
bribery.  Kickbacks  and  under-the-table  pay- 
ments are  frequent  parts  of  commercial  ac- 
tivity, but  they  are  not  desirable  or  healthy. 
Where  they  amount  to  bribery,  they  con- 
stitute a  State  crime,  but  they  also  generate 
an  attitude  that  Is  J  list  one  step  away  from 
bribing  public  officials,  or  embezzlement,  or 
criminal  fraud. 

5.  Straighten  out  any  suggestion  of  im- 
propriety immediately.  The  statement  by  a 
business  colleague  that  he  will  see  to  It  that 
some  official  action  Is  "taken  care  of"  or  that 
there  Is  "nothing  to  worry  about"  In  connec- 
tion with  some  official  regiilatlon  should  not 
be  passed  over  quietly.  Every  such  Implica- 
tion of  possible  Improper  conduct  should  be 
challenged  and  an  explanation  demanded  be- 
fore a  businessman  goes  Into  a  business  deal. 
Frequently  such  hints  of  Impropriety  turn 
out  to  be  something  quite  Innocent,  but 
sometimes  they  are  sinister.  This  meaning 
should  be  made  clear  and  the  businessman's 
position  In  opposition  to  any  unlawful  con- 
duct should  be  firmly  and  explicitly  stated. 

6.  Consult  a  lawyer.  If  a  businessman  has 
any  doubt  about  the  propriety  of  suggested 
conduct,  he  should  Immediately  discuss  it 
with  a  lawyer  In  whose  Integrity  and  ethics 
he  has  complete  confidence.  If  he  does  not 
feel  that  way  about  his  present  lawyer,  he 
should  get  a  new  one.  Lawyers  In  turn 
should  consistently  and  Invariably  discourage 
their  clients  from  engaging  In  conduct  which 
winks  at  or  violates  the  law.  even  if  It  means 
losing  an  occasional  client  along  the  way. 

7.  Keep  alert  to  extravagance.  For  a  busi- 
ness executive,  the  surest  sign  of  potential 
trouble  In  his  own  organization  or  that  of  a 
business  associate  Is  when  he  sees  someone 
living  far  beyond  his  apparent  means.  Such 
activities  as  excessive  gambling,  borrowing 
from  loan  sharks,  or  maintaining  a  lush  life 
style,  are  sure  trouble  signs  which  require 
careful  watching. 

8.  Get  to  know  the  prosecuting  authorities. 
Officials  charged  with  law  enforcement  are 
human  beings  like  anyone  else.  They  can  be 
talked  to  in  terms  of  fairness  and  common 
sense,  and  they  respect  professionalism  and 
decency  In  others.  Federal  and  State  District 
Attorneys  should  be  consulted  frequently 
and  lines  of  communication  kept  open  at  all 
times. 

9.  Report  all  irregularities  to  the  proper 
authorities.  The  worst  thing  a  businessman 
can  do  is  to  turn  his  back  when  he  seta 
something  Improper.  There  Is  only  one  sensi- 
ble way  to  deal  with  questionable  or  Illegal 
conduct  and  that  Is  to  bring  It  to  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  have  the  responsibility  to 
deal  with  It.  whether  they  be  Securities  and 
Exchange  officials,  trade  associations,  or  law 
enforcement  officials.  Walking  away  and 
pretending  that  nothing  happened  Is  an  in- 
vitation for  a  repeat  performance. 

10.  Speak  out  against  those  who  commit 
white  collar  crimes.  Too  often  white  collar 
criminals  are  treated  with  sympathy,  as  if 
they  were  themselves  the  victims.  Sometimes 
business  executives  who  have  committed 
felonies  have  been  treated  as  heroes  In  the 
country  club  set.  Those  who  are  concerned 
about  integrity  in  business  should  publicly 
express  their  disapproval  of  their  colleagues 
who  violate  the  law  and  should  support 
prompt  prosecution  and  effective  punish- 
ment. Favored  treatment  by  the  courts 
should  be  criticized  openly  whenever  it 
occurs. 

The  American  economy  depends  on  trust 
and  good  faith.  Its  future  health  and  the 
moral  climate  of  the  nation  depend  on  the 
attitudes  of  honest  businessmen  toward 
those  who  violate  standards  of  conduct. 
Prompt  and  effective  srteps  can  do  much  to 
reduce  white-collar  crime.  Leaving  It  to  others 
and  turning  one's  back  will  only  encourage 
its  spread. 


INTEGRITY    OF    GOVERNMENT    IS 
ABOVE  EXECUTIVE  PRIVILEGES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  tiie 
Record  three  self-explanatory  editori- 
als— an  editorial  titled  "Integrity  of 
Government  Is  Above  Executive  Privi- 
lege," which  appeared  in  the  March  14 
edition  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer;  an 
editorial  titled  "It  Is  All  Very  Simple— 
Really,"  which  appeared  in  the  March  14 
Wall  Street  Journal;  and  an  editorial 
titled  "Executive  Cover-Up,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  March  14  issue  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  March  14, 
1973] 

INTEGRITT   OF    GOVERNMENT    IS    ABOVE   EXEC0- 

TivE  Privilege 
"Executive  privilege  wUl  not  be  used  as  a 
shield  to  prevent  embarrassing  information 
from  being  made  available  but  will  be  exer- 
cised only  In  those  particular  instances  in 
which  disclosure  would  harm  the  public  in- 
terest." 

So  said  President  Nixon  in  a  formal  state- 
ment Monday  In  which  he  reaffirmed  his  In- 
tention of  preventing  Congress  from  ques- 
tioning members  of  his  staff  about  what  is 
loosely  called  "the  Watergate  affair." 
But  saying  it  doesn't  make  It  so. 
What  else  can  the  public  believe,  other 
than  that  Mr.  Nixon  is  determined  to  keep 
the  lid  on,  when  he  invokes  executve  privi- 
lege in  this  case  and  expands  It  to  cover  for- 
mer members  of  his  staff  and  any  cabinet 
member  "who  also  holds  a  position  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  personal  staff"? 

The  constitutional  Issue  can  be  disposed 
of  quickly.  The  "strict  constructionist"  Mr. 
Nixon  is  invoking  a  doctrine  which  Is  no- 
where mentioned  In  the  Constitution.  True 
enough,  as  Mr.  Nixon  says.  It  has  been  used 
before,  beglnnng  with  President  Washing- 
ton but,  as  he  also  says,  the  exercise  of  the 
privilege  "should  be  determined  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis." 

What,  then,  is  the  case  at  band?  It  Is  a 
case  which  Involves  present  and  former  inti- 
mates and  associates  of  the  President  in  al- 
legations, many  proved  in  court,  of  illegal 
wiretapping,  burglary,  other  campaign  sabo- 
tage, and  of  secret  slush  funds. 

The  cast  of  characters  Includes  the  Presi- 
dent's personal  attorney.  Herbert  W.  Kalm- 
bach,  who  admitted  to  the  FBI  that  he  paid 
between  830,000  and  $40,000  in  Republican 
campaign  funds  to  an  alleged  campaign  sabo- 
teur named  Donald  Segretti. 

It  Includes  the  President's  former  appoint- 
ments secretary,  Dwlght  L.  Chapln,  who^ 
according  to  Mr.  Kalmbach — brought  his 
college  friend  Segretti  to  Mr.  Kalmbach 's 
notice  and  who  has  Just  resigned  his  White 
House  poet. 

It  Includes  convicted  Watergate  conspira- 
tor E.  Howard  Hunt  Jr.,  and  it  Includes 
Charles  W.  Colson,  who  has  also  Just  re- 
signed as  special  counsel  to  Mr.  Nixon  and 
who  hired  Mr.  Hunt  to  work  In  the  White 
House. 

The  cast  also  must  include  John  N.  Mit- 
chell who  resigned  as  Attorney  General  to 
take  direct  command  of  the  President's  re- 
election machinery  and  Is  thus  responsible 
for  Its  operation.  It  includes  Maurice  Stans, 
former  Secretary  of  Commerce  who  served 
under  Mr.  Mitchell  as  finance  chairman. 

All  these,  at  the  very  least,  must  make 
their  Involvements  In  the  case  perfectly 
clear,  under  reasonable  cross  examination  by 
the  special  Senate  committee  which  will 
pursue  the  truth  of  the  Watergate.  Without 
their  testimony,  the  truth  cannot  be  known. 
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How  can  the  "public  Interest"  ibe  banned 
by  having  these  men  and  others  jglve  sworn 
testimony  on  what  they  know  attout  or  did 
In  the  Wategate  affair? 

Mr.  Nlzon  says  that  what  Is  it  stake  Is 
not  only  that  his  advisers  not  bi  Inhibited 
In.  giving  >»<m  confidential  advlc^  "but  the 
Integrity  of  the  decision-making  process  at 
the  very  highest  levela  of  our  government." 

Not  quite.  What  is  really  at  s^ake  Is  the 
Integrity  of  those  who  make  the  decisions. 


1,  M4r.  16, : 


[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  M4r.  16, 1973 
It's  All  Vert  Simplk — rjIixt 

With  all  the  revelations  bvu^lng  forth 
from  the  Senate  confirmation  bjearlngs  on 
the  President's  nominee  for  FBI  director, 
L.  Patrick  Oray  m,  some  readelrs  may  be 
confvised  about  the  President's  Position  on 
FBI  Investigations.  We'll  attemot  to  clear 
up  the  confusion.  1 

ptrst  of  all,  Mr.  Nixon  has  declared  flatly 
that  the  FBI  should  be  kept  out  [of  politics. 
So  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Oi-ay  had  dabbled  a  bit  In  Repuollcan  poli- 
tics before  his  appointment  as  acting  director 
last  year  had  no  Influence  on  his  lelectlon. 

Second,  Press  Secretary  Ron  ilegler  last 
week  expressed  the  White  House'i  "concern" 
about  the  release  by  Mr.  Gray  ofl  "raw,  un- 
evaluated  material"  from  the  FBI's  flies  to 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Commlttea,  which  is 
xonductlng  the  confirmation  heating.  So  we 
can  only  conclude  that  the  ^undies  of 
Watergate  Investigatory  data  thai)  the  White 
House  asked  for.  and  got,  from  tie  FBI  last 
year  contained  nothing  that  was  either  "raw" 
or  "unevaluated."  I 

Third,  the  White  House  made  it  clear  that 
It  wanted  to  cooperate  fully  with  the  FBI's 
Investigation  of  the  Wartergate  Ipcldent,  In 
which  Nixon  campaign  and  Wplte  House 
hirelings  were  Implicated  In  a  biigglng  and 
break-In  of  a  Democratic  headcluarters.  So 
we  have  to  assume  that  White 
mands  that  Its  attorneys  sit  in  oi 
Watergate  case  Interviews  with 
staffers  grew  merely  out  of  a 
helpful.  No  Importance  should  be 
the  afBdavlt  of  a  former  Nlxo; 
employe.  Judith  Hoback,  sayl 
*  called  on  the  carpet  after  the 
^somehow  got  word  that  she  hi 


House  de- 
the  FBI's 
Ite  Hovise 
sire  to  be 
ttached  to 
campaign 
she    was 
Ite  House 
had  two 
private  chats  with  the  FBI  wlthlout  benefit 
of  White  House  counsel. 

Fourth,  the  President  says  he  Iwlll  Invoke 
Executive  privilege  to  prevent  jiresent  and 
"former"  White  House  aides  froii  testifying 
before  Congress.  Since  the  President  had 
.earlier  stated  that  he  would  not. use  Execu- 
tive privilege  to  prevent  "embarrassing"  in- 
formation from  being  made  available  to  Con- 
gress we  can  be  sure  that  there  vfas  nothing 
embarrassing  In  the  conduct  of  '\thlte  House 
lawyer  John  W.  Deem  m,  the  mkn  who  re- 
quested the  FBI's  Watergate  datajNor  should 
we  assume  that  In  carefully  Including  "for- 
mer" White  House  staff  members  bnyone  had 
in  mind  Dwlght  L.  Chapln.  Mr^lxon's  for- 
mer appointments  secretary.  (The  Judiciary 
Conmilttee  voted  unanimously  yesterday  to 
invite  Mr.  Dean  to  testify,  but  mdst  members 
doubted  that  he  would  accept.) 

Finally,  we  are  left  with  Mr.  taray's  rev- 
elation to  the  committee  that  Herbert  W. 
Kalmbach,  a  California  legal  counselor  to 
Mr.  Nixon,  had  told  the  FBI  he  iave  $30,000 
to  MO.OOO  to  Donald  H.  Segreti,  who  had 
been  linked  to  undercover  Hepupllcan  cam- 
paign efforts  that  apparently  Involved  fun 
and  games  at  the  Democrats'  ^xpense.  Mr. 
Kalmbach  said  the  payment  wtis  made  at 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Chapln,  and  we  have 
already  been  asstu^  there  was  nothing  "em- 
i  barrasslng"  about  his  conduct,  ^yway,  this 
revelation  Is  "raw"  and  "unevalBatcd." 

We  hope  we've  made  clear  tljat  this  ad- 
ministration, like  all  others  beljore  It,  feels 
very  strongly  about  keeping  tha  FBI  out  of 
politics.   This   bit   of   hlgh-mlniledness  ex- 

it  '«i^ 


plains  why  former  Presidents  showed  such 
solicitude  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  The  fact  that 
he  was  the  previous  custodian  of  all  that 
"raw  and  unevaluated"  data  bad  nothing 
to  do  with  It.  (Actually,  the  more  we  think 
about  the  whiff  of  grapeshot  Mr.  Oray  has 
given  the  White  House  the  less  we  worry 
about  our  previous  reservations  over  his  ap- 
pointment.) 

If  there  still  is  some  confusion  over  the 
White  House  position,  all  we  can  say  Is  that 
we've  tried  to  put  It  as  simply  as  ix>sslble. 
The  official  explanations  are  entirely  clear  if 
only  you  can  utterly  suspend  disbelief. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  14,  19731 
ExECUTivK  Cover -Up 

When  President  Nixon  at  a  news  confer- 
ence on  January  31  promised  a  precise  state- 
ment concerning  the  use  of  executive  privi- 
lege, he  ass\u:ed  reporters:  "The  general  at- 
titude I  have  Is  to  be  as  liberal  as  possible  In 
terms  of  making  people  available  to  testify 
before  Congress,  and  we  are  not  going  to 
use  executive  privilege  as  a  shield  for  con- 
versations that  might  be  Just  embarrassing 
to  us." 

Now  that  the  promised  statement  has  been 
Issued,  It  turns  out  to  be  vague  rather  than 
precise,  restrictive  rather  than  liberal  In  Its 
effect,  and  designed  to  protect  the  President 
from  grave  political  embarrassment  rather 
than  to  assist  him  In  the  exercise  of  his 
proper  official  duties. 

Executive  privilege  Is  comparable  to  the 
Impoundment  of  funds.  It  Is  one  of  those 
Presidential  powers  which  Is  implicit  rather 
than  spelled  out  In  the  Constitution.  Its 
boundaries  are  Inherently  difficult  to  define. 
Presidents  have  traditionally  used  it  spar- 
ingly, reserving  it  for  a  last  line  of  defense 
when  a  Congressional  committee  has  over- 
reached Itself.  A  decent  respect  for  the  comity 
that  should  prevail  between  equal  branches 
of  the  Oovemment  has  normally  controlled 
Its  use. 

Unfortunately,  as  in  the  impoundment 
controversy,  President  Nixon  now  seeks  to  ex- 
ploit the  necessary  vagueness  In  this  consti- 
tutional domain  and  to  nail  down  as  unchal- 
lengeable authority  what  Is  more  wisely  left 
flexible  and  loose. 

Even  worse,  he  Is  trying  to  extend  the  cov- 
erage of  this  doctrine  In  two  significant  ways. 
First,  he  would  Include  not  only  members  of 
the  White  House  staff  but  also  former  mem- 
bers. No  time  limit  is  set  on  their  alleged 
Immunity  from  Congressional  cross-exam- 
ination. Secondly,  he  claims  for  Cabinet 
members  who  hold  dual  appointments  as 
"Presidential  counselors"  the  privilege  of  re- 
fusing to  testify  on  that  portion  of  their 
work  which  Involves  their  White  Houae 
duties. 

These  ambitious  claims  of  a  right  to  se- 
crecy are  novel  and  specious.  Once  individ- 
uals cease  to  be  members  of  the  White  House 
staff,  they  cannot  carry  with  them  Into  pri- 
vate life  the  privilege  of  routinely  "declining 
a  request  for  a  formal  appearance  before  a 
committee  of  the  Congress."  Contrary  to  the 
President's  statement,  this  Is  not  a  "well- 
estabUshed  precedent."  It  Is  wholly  im- 
fotinded. 

Similarly,  a  Cabinet  officer  has  always  been 
regarded  In  normal  constitutional  practice  as 
responsible  not  only  for  administering  his 
own  department  but  also  for  advising  the 
President  on  broad  Issues  of  public  policy. 
It  is  specious  to  assert  that  simply  because 
the  President  has  conferred  on  some  of  his 
Cabinet  members  the  additional  rank  of 
"Presidential  counselor"  that  he  also  confers 
on  them  some  special  added  Immunity.  The 
duties  of  Cabinet  members  and  Presidential 
counselors  are  so  intertwined  that  any  dis- 
tinction in  the  degree  of  confidentiality  and 
trust  between  the  two  positions  can  only  be 
arbitrary  and  artificial. 

The  saddest  aspect  of  this  latest  Institu- 
tional wrangle  between  the  President  and  the 


Congress  Is  that  Mr.  Nixon  Is  asserting  such 
arrogant  claims  In  so  unworthy  an  affair.  It 
is  impossible  to  avoid  the  suspicion  that  the 
President  is  trying  to  cover  up  White  Houae 
Involvement  In  the  ugly  campaign  of  politi- 
cal sabotikge  and  espionage  which  climaxed 
In  the  Watergate  raid. 

The  assertion  that  executive  privilege  pro- 
tects former  Presidential  aides,  ios  example, 
looks  very  much  like  an  effort  to  protect 
Dwlght  Chapln,  the  former  Presidential  ap- 
pointment secretary,  and  perhaps  former  At- 
torney General  John  Mitchell  and  former 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice  Stans  from 
Congressional  Interrogation  concerning  their 
responsibility  for  the  Watergate  episode  and 
related  activities. 

When  President  Washington  first  Invoked 
the  concept  of  executive  privilege  to  protect 
the  confidentiality  of  the  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions leading  up  to  the  Jay  Treaty  In  1796, 
a  squalid  political  Intrigue  such  as  the  Water- 
gate affair  was  the  furthest  thing  from  his 
mind.  When  executive  privilege  is  Invoked 
In  an  apparent  effort  to  cover  up  blatant 
political  wrongdoing,  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  demeaned  and  this  nation's  constitu- 
tional practice  is  debased. 


TECHNOLOGY  ASSESSMENT 
BOARD 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  first  annual  report  of  the 
Technology  Assessment  Board,  dated 
March  15,  1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb, 
as  follows: 

TECHNOIOOT    ASSZSaMXNT    BOABO, 

CONQKXSS   or  THE  UNITED   STATES, 

March  15,  1973. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

Dear  Mr.  PaxsmEirr:  Piuvuant  to  section 
11  of  Public  Law  93-484,  I  am  pleased  on  be- 
half of  the  Technology  Assessment  Board  to 
submit  herewith  the  first  annual  report  of 
the  Congressional  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment. 

The  Office  was  established  by  the  Tech- 
nology Assessment  Act  of  1972  which  was  ap- 
proved on  October  13,  1972.  As  stated  In  the 
Act,  the  purpose  Is  to  equip  the  Congress 
"with  new  and  effective  means  for  securing 
competent,  unbiased  information  concerning 
the  physical,  biological,  economic,  social,  and 
political  effects"  of  technological  applica- 
tions; and  to  serve  as  an  aid  "in  the  legis- 
lative assessment  of  matters  pending  before 
the  Congress,  particularly  In  those  Instances 
where  the  Federal  Government  may  be  called 
upon  to  consider  support  for,  or  management 
or  regulation  of,  technological  applications." 

Pursuant  to  section  4  (a)  of  Public  Law  93- 
484.  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
appointed  the  following  Senators  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  Technology  Assessment  Board,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  HolUngs,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr. 
Case.  Mr.  Domlnlck,  and  Mr.  Schweiker;  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
appointed  the  following  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  Members  of  the 
Technology  Assessment  Board,  Mr.  John  W. 
DavU,  Mr.  Olin  E.  Teague.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr. 
Mosher,  Mr.  Oubesr,  and  Mr.  Harvey. 

There  were  meetings  of  the  House  Mem- 
bers of  the  Technology  Assessment  Board  on 
February  20  and  March  14,  1973,  and  of  the 
Senate  Members  of  the  Board  on  March  6, 
1973.  Pursuant  to  section  4(c)  of  Public  Law 
92-484,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  was 
selected  as  Chairman  of  the  Technology  As- 
sessment Board  for  the  duration  of  the  93rd 
Congress. 

The  Board  will  meet  in  the  near  future  to 
organize  Itself,  to  begin  establishing  the  poli- 
cies under  which  the  Office  will  operate,  and 
to  prepare  a  request  for  an  appropriation 
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pursuai  t  to  section   ia(a)    of  Public  Law 
03-484. 

a  ncerely, 


I 


Edward  M.  KEmrxDT, 

ChairTTum. 


C<  fNCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
JoH#s;  3n).  Is  there  further  morning 
busi£e(?  If  not,  morning  business  is  con- 
cluded^ 


FEDEI  AL  AID  HIGHWAY  ACT  OP  1973 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
JoHHSi  ON) .  The  Chair  now  lays  before 
the  St  late  the  unfinished  business,  S. 
502,  w  lich  the  clerk  will  state. 
The  eglslative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
S.  60! ,  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
constru  ;tion  of  certain  highways  In  siccord- 
ance  w1  ;h  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

senate  resumed  the  consideration 
kill. 


QUORUM  CALL 

lY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  ciU  the  roU. 

Tha  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
thQjron. 

^rAlOBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  akk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  thf  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tha  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecfon,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
able  U  modify  the  time  agreement  on  the 
amen(  ment  by  Mr.  Cotton,  entered  yes- 
terday ,  at  which  time  it  was  agreed  that 
the  ti  ne  on  the  amendment  would  be 
limite  to  30  minutes.  I  now  imderstand 
that  A  r.  Cotton  wishes  to  have  45  min- 
utes 01  his  side. 

°fore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent — 
cleared  the  request  with  Mr. 
In,  the  manager  of  the  bill — that 
le  on  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Cox- 
jthe  Federal  highway  bill  be  lim- 
[one  hour  and  a  half,  the  time  to 
ly  divided  between  Mr.  Cotton 
Bentsen,  and  with  the  former 
arrangement  included  with  respect  to 
amendments  to  amendments 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectiin,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ECONi 

UN 


MIC     STABILIZATION    ACT— 
IMOUS-CONSENT        AGREE- 


Mr.  Robert  C.  BYRD.  Mt.  President, 
having  I  discussed  the  following  request 
with  tqe  distinguished  assistant  Repub- 
lican Uader,  Mr.  Griffin,  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire),  and  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Coamittee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  Mr.  Tower,  I  am  author- 
ized by  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
to  propise  the  following  unanimous-con- 
sent reiuest  with  respect  to  S.  398,  the 


Economic  Stabilization  Act,  at  such  time 
as  that  bill  Is  called  up  smd  made  the 
pending  business  before  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time 
on  the  bill  be  limited  to  3  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  and  controlled 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  TowBR)  and  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkhan)  ;  that  time  on  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Prox- 
mire, the  prenotiflcatlon  amendment, 
be  limited  to  2  hours,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  Mr.  Proxmire 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill ;  that  time  on 
an  Eimendment  designated  as  a  "freest" 
amendment,  to  be  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmhie),  be  limited  to  3  hours,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
author  of  the  amendment  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill;  that  time  on  any  other 
amendment  In  the  first  degree  be  limited 
to  1  hour,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  mover  of  such  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill;  that  time  on  any  amend- 
ment to  an  amendment  be  Limited  to  30 
minutes;  that  time  on  any  debatable 
motion  or  appeal  be  Mmited  to  30  minutes, 
and  that  the  {^Teement  be  in  the  usual 
form  with  respect  to  germaneness  and 
control  of  time  on  amendments  to 
amendments,  debatable  motions  and  ap- 
peals, and  so  forth.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objection? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not  intend 
to  object — I  simply  want  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  majority  leader  a 
question.  Does  he  anticipate  laying  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  this  evening  but 
not  proceeding  on  it  until  Monday? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  In  response 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower),  the  ranking  minority 
member,  it  would  be  the  intention  of  the 
leadership.  If  the  agreement  is  accepted, 
that  the  Senate  go  over  from  today  until 
Monday,  and  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
routine  morning  business  on  Monday,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  bill,  in  the  event  that  the  Senate 
completes  its  action  on  tlie  Federal 
highway  bill  today,  as  we  all  hope  and 
expect  It  will  do. 

I  say  this  because  there  is  so  little  on 
the  calendar,  that  It  would  not  be  nec- 
essary to  come  in  tomorrow  In  the  event 
we  reach  an  agreement;  and  with  noth- 
ing on  the  calendar  pressing  us,  this 
bin,  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act, 
could  very  well  be  acted  on  on  Monday  or 
Tuesday.  I  envision  2  days  on  the  bill, 
with  an  agreement,  and  longer  If  we  do 
not  get  an  agreement. 

Committees  would  then  have  an  op- 
portunity to  work  tomorrow  without  in- 
terruptions from  the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Unless  there  are  some 
amendments  the  Senator  from  Texas 
does  not  anticipate.  I  think  we  can  com- 
plete the  bill  on  Tuesday.  It  is  my  im- 
derstandlng  that  this  unanimous-con- 
sent request  is  contingent  upon  our  tak- 
ing up  the  bill  on  Monday.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  cor- 
rect. Otherwise,  the  Senate  would  have 


to  come  In  tomorrow  and  take  up  the 
bill,  with  no  assurance  that  it  could  be 
completed  even  on  Monday. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  may  have 
included  this  in  his  request,  and  I  may 
have  missed  it. 

Time  available  on  the  bill  may  be  yield- 
ed by  those  having  control,  for  consider- 
ation of  amendments.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes;  tiiat 
would  be  included  by  reference  to  the 
usual  form.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  imanimous-consent 
agreement  Is  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That,  effective  on  Monday,  March 
19,  1973,  at  the  close  of  morning  business, 
during  the  consideration  of  S.  398,  a  bill  to 
extend  and  amend  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  of  1970,  debate  on  any  amendment 
(except  the  so-called  Pre-Notlflcatlon 
Amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire),  on  which  there  will  be  3 
hours,  and  the  so-called  Freeze  Amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
mire), on  which  there  will  be  3  hours)  shall 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  any  such 
amendment  and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spakkman)  ,  and 
that  debate  on  any  amendment  to  an  amend- 
ment, debatable  motion  or  appeal  shall  be 
limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  such  and 
the  author  of  the  amendment  In  the  first 
degree,  unless  the  author  of  the  amendment 
in  the  first  degree  Is  In  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment. In  which  case  the  time  shall  be  under 
the  control  of  the  manager  of  the  bill:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  amendment  that  Is  not  ger- 
mane to  the  provisions  of  the  said  bUl  shall 
be  received. 

Ordered  further,  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  3  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  and  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  Mr.  Sparkmak:  Provided,  That 
the  said  Senators,  or  either  of  them,  may, 
from  the  time  under  their  control  on  the 
passage  of  the  said  bui,  aUot  additional  time 
to  any  Senator  during  the  consideration  of 
any  amendment,  motion  or  appeal. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  all 
Senators. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY,  MARCH  19,  1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today — If 
the  action  on  the  Federal  highway  bill 
is  completed  today — the  Senate  stand  In 
adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  In  the  alter- 
native. If  the  action  on  the  Federal  high- 
way bill  Is  not  completed  today,  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  Is  so  ordered. 


81$ 


The 


rjl  QUORUM  CALL 

ifr.' ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  surest  the  absence  of  a  quon^ 

Tne  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
will.call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded 
the  VoU.      , 

14b-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Ptesldent 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie  order 
for  Hie  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

■Ifee  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
obj^tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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PEI  »ERAL  AID  HIOHWAY  ACT  OP  1973 

Tte  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eraion  of  the  bill  (S.  502)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  constru:tion  of 
certain  highways  in  accordance  \  rlth  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mif.  Presi- 
dent, I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  distiilguished 
senior  colleague  (Mr.  Randolph)  and  ask 
thM  it  be  stated. 

T)ie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wUl  be  stated.  I 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment.  j 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
1  aik  imanlmous  consent  that!  further 
reading  df  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

■nie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  SVithout 
obj^tion,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  b€  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  120,  Une  10,  after  "Nsbraska," 
Insert  "Wheeling,  West  Virginia,". 

On  page  120,  line  20.  after  "rallioads  In" 
insert  "Wbeellng,  West  Virginia,  and  ". 

o4  page  121,  line  IS,  after  "Nebrsska,"  In- 
sert''$2,000,000  in  tbe  case  of  Wheel  ng.  West 
Virginia.". 

On  page  121,  line  18,  after  'Nebraska."  in- 
sert "M, 000,000  in  the  case  of  Wheel  ng,  West 
Virginia.". 

^^.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  P-esident, 
the  jamendment  which  I  am  intfoducing 
o]^  Behalf  of  myself  and  my  distinguished 
colleague  (Mr.  Randolph)  woulg  include 
WhT^ellng,  W.  Va.,  in  those  locations 
whi;h  would  be  used  as  railroaq  reloca- 
tldff  demonstration  projects.  Tpe  Fed- 
erate Railroad  Administration  has  been 
conciucting  a  study  of  Wheelmg,  and 
several  other  locations,  pursuant  to  di- 
rectives which  were  Included  in]  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  andl  Related 
Agefticles  Appropriations  Bill  far  Fiscal 
Year  1973.  1 

/jt  the  present  time,  the  city  oi  Wheel- 
ing has  railroad  tracks  wh  ch  run 
through  the  center  of  town,  a  la  rge  por- 
tion of  which  are  on  elevated  viaducts, 
which  have  become  both  unsafe  and  im- 
slgttly.  In  addition,  there  are  ilumerous 
grade  crossings  which  are  both  unsafe 
and  which  seriously  impede  thi  flow  of 
tra45c  through  the  cltpr. 

liils  amendment  wc^d  authorize  dem- 
onstration funding  to  relocate  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  tracks  now  located  on 
17th  Street  in  the  city  of  Wheelng  from 
that  location  to  a  location  circling  Penin- 
sula Hill  and  connecting  with  t|ie  exist- 
ing Penn  Central  Railroad  traces  on  the 

■t  side  of  Wheeling  Creek  or  from  that 


location  to  a  location  cutting  through 
Peninsula  Hill  between  Rock  Point  Road 
and  Interstate  70  and  cormecting  with 
the  existing  Perm  Central  Railroad 
tracks. 

This  amendment,  If  adopted,  would  re- 
quire that  Wheeling  meet  the  same  cri- 
teria which  the  other  locations  within 
the  bill  must  meet.  Including  the  sub- 
mission of  their  specific  plans  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  who  would 
have  the  final  authority  to  approve  the 
plans.  The  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion has  advised  me  that  this  relocation 
project  will  cost  $6,000,000  and  that  is 
the  amount  my  amendment  would  au- 
thorize for  this  project. 

As  I  indicated,  this  amendment  was 
offered  on  my  behalf  and  my  distin- 
guished senior  colleague  (Mr.  Randolph) 
who  is  in  the  Chamber.  I  have  discussed 
the  amendment  with  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen).  I  hope  he  and 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  will  be  able  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  assistant  majority  leader 
advise  how  much  Federal  money  would 
be  involved  in  this  project? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  been 
advised  by  the  Federal  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration that  the  project  would  cost 
$6  miUion. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  that  total  would  in- 
clude $2  million  in  Federal  funds.  That 
would  bring  the  project  in  line  with 
those  in  the  other  three  locations  con- 
tained in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  would  say  that  would 
be  very  much  in  line  with  the  amount 
of  money  we  committed  to  the  other 
demonstration  projects.  For  my  part,  I 
am  willing  to  accept  the  amendment.  I 
defer  now  to  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Texas.  For  the 
minority  side,  we  would  accept  that  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
bill  (Mr.  Bentsen)  and  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  memt>er,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford).  I  also 
thank  my  senior  colleague. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yesterday  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  made  reference  to  the 
railroad  relocations  in  the  pending 
measure.  The  Senator  from  Maine 
pointed  out  we  are  doing  something  in 
reference  to  railroads.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  have  the  Record  reflect  that 
the  relocations  are  made  so  that  the 
highways  near  these  railroads  can  better 
serve  the  people.  That  Is  the  reason  for 
the  relocations. 

We  are  not  in  the  business  of  relocat- 
ing a  railroad;  we  are  attempting  to 
m'^ke  the  highway  program  more  mean- 
ingful and  helpful  to  the  people  Involved 
and  the  commimlty  where  the  relocation 
takes  place. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 


dolph) .  I  might  further  supplement  his 
comments  by  saying  that  we  were  also 
deeply  concerned  about  railroad-high- 
way intersections.  I  note  that  70  such 
intersections  are  being  removed. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  safety  factor  is  certainly  one 
of  the  major  considerations,  if  not  the 
most  important  consideration,  in  what 
we  attempt  to  do  in  these  matters,  and 
it  is  a  consideration  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator and  his  subcommittee  gave 
attention. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question      is      on      agreeing      to      the  ' 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to  be  re- 
considered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  I  ask  that 
the  amendment  be  stated  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  the  amendment.  j 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

ECONOMIC    GROWTH    CKNTER    DEVELOPMENT 
HIGHWAYS 

Sec.  .  (a)  Section  143  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "Fed- 
eral-aid primary  system"  wherever  appearing 
therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Fed- 
eral-aid primary  and  secondary  sj^tems". 

(b)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  143  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "not  to  exceed  an  additional  20  per  cen- 
tum" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "not  to 
exceed  an  additional  10  per  centum". 

(c)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  143  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  following:  ",  and  not  to  exceed  $60,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  not  to 
exceed  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  not  to  exceed  $50.0(X).000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974,  and  not 
to  exceed  $100,000,000  for  tbe  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975." 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
F.  mendment  would  put  back  into  this  bill 
the  provision  of  the  program  that  was 
formerly  in  the  bill  in  the  1970  enact- 
ment and  continued  with  some  modifica- 
tions In  the  1972  bill,  which  was  never 
adopted,  and  It  carried  with  it  the  en- 
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tire  e<  jnomic  growth  and  development 
of  higUways. 

I  ha  e  indicated  this  Is  not  a  new  pro- 
gram, ft  Is  a  continuation  of  a  demon- 
strati(tfi  program  of  very  little  funding; 
perhar  5  no  more  than  1  percent  or  2 
percen .  of  this  entire  bill.  But  the  pur- 
pose, a«  originally  envisioned  and  as  pro- 
posed fci  the  former  acts,  was  to  encour- 
age di  centralization  and  provide  for 
rural  e  :onomic  roads  and  to  provide  for 
access  knd  balanced  national  growth  In 
this  country. 

We  »e  experiencing,  as  almost  all  stu- 
dents ( f  America  today  understand,  the 
great  >utmigration  from  rural  areas, 
which  presents  problems  at  both  ends  of 
the  population  screen:  The  migration 
from  trie  countryside  into  the  great  cities 
aggravates  the  situation  within  the  in- 
ner cit^.  We  have  on  the  one  hand  the 
ghettos  and  on  the  other  hand  the  dry- 
ing up  I  if  small  rural  towns. 

Wha  ;  this  proposal  would  do  and  what 
It  was  mplemented  to  do  in  2  years  was 
to  pro;  Ide  that  Governors  would  certify 
certain  areas.  These  areas,  on  the  aver- 
age, ais  111  designated  throughout  the 
United  States,  at  least  one  in  every  State 
and  n<  more  than  three  in  each  State. 
It  wou  d  provide  for  transportation  aids 
with  a  1  incentive  In  the  Federal  share 
for  toD  ns  that  averaged  25,000  popula- 
tion. 1  here  were  some  exceptions.  It 
would  >ermit  communities  to  qualify  as 
certifier  by  the  Governor  up  to.  I  imder- 
stand,  about  100,000  population.  But  the 
real  la  entive  here  is  through  planning 
and  us(  of  highways  and  the  revitaliza- 
tion  of  rural  America  to  do  something 
about  t  le  great  migration  from  the  coun- 
tryside o  the  cities.  I  think  this  program 
was  a  food  one.  It  was  indicated  this 
was  thq  policy  of  this  country.  It  passed 
in  1970{and  was  modified  in  three  in- 
stances tin  the  1972  act,  which  provided 
this  aid  would  go  not  only  to  primary 
roads  btt  also  to  secondary  systems  and 
provided  for  greater  funds,  if  the  pro- 
gram s|iould  continue  into  1975.  So  I 
think  tois  has  been  a  good  program. 

I  unArstand  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee ind  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  siibcommittee.  I  do  not  speak  for 
him,  bui  I  think  he  felt  this  was  a  place 
where  citegorical  grants  could  be  limited, 
as  requited  by  the  administration.  I 
think  trie  distinguished  chairman  came 
forward]  with  a  program  which  dealt 
with  commimities. 

I  endo-se  it  and  think  it  a  valid  supple- 
ment toj  what  we  are  really  trying  to 
do,  andithat  is  to  give  some  emphasis 
and  provide  some  planning  and  to  at- 
tract atftntion  once  again  to  what  really 
aggravates  some  of  the  great  population 
problem4  in  this  coimtry  today. 
I  do  nit  know  whether  the  many  pro- 
have  adopted  or  those  that 
proposed  are  seriously  being 
today.  I  get  the  impression, 
on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
on  the  part  of  the  Department 

Iture.  but  I  think  generally,  that 

there  is  b  feeling  of  futility  about  doing 
somethii  g  to  balance  the  national 
_  about  doing  something  to  re- 

vitalize   he  rural  parts  of  this  country. 
I  wou  1  hope  this  particular  amend- 
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ment,  which  would  really  institute  once 
again  in  the  bill  this  very  modest  pro- 
posal, this  very  modest  program,  would 
be  an  Indication  on  the  part  of  those 
in  the  Senate  who  vote  for  the  bill  that 
we  really  are  serious,  that  we  really  do 
have  some  conviction,  that  we  really  do 
have  some  resolution  about  going  for- 
ward with  the  revitalization  of  the  nu-al 
parts  of  this  coimtry. 

I  think  there  has  been  great  interest 
in  this  program.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  has  indicated  it  is  in- 
terested in  it.  I  think  it  is  a  valid  one 
that  ought  to  be  continued. 

I  s^eld  the  floor,  and  I  might  say  to  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Texas  that  I 
would  be  glad  to  agree  to  any  sort  of  ^ort 
time  limitation,  if  that  suits  his  con- 
venience. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  understand  the  Senator  from  Kansas' 
statement  concerning  a  limitation  of 
time. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  said  I  would  be 
pleased  to  agree  to  any  short  limitation 
of  time  that  meets  with  the  approval  of 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Would  15  minutes  a 
side  be  sufficient? 
Mr.  PEARSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  President,  I  make  that  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  will  be  constrained 
to  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson). 

I  know  of  his  interest  in  this  matter 
from  a  letter  he  forwarded  to  the  com- 
mittee during  its  deliberations.  We  made 
the  decision  at  that  time  not  to  include 
economic  growth  center  development 
highways  in  the  bill  this  year. 

When  I  assumed  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Senate  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee early  this  year,  we  confronted  a 
very  difficult  situation  on  the  highway 
bill.  Many  of  the  States  are  running  out 
of  fimds  for  their  interstate  program; 
one  state,  Virginia,  is  completely  out  of 
these  fimds. 

In  addition,  funds  for  the  primary 
system  roads  are  in  equally  serious  con- 
dition. Seven  States  have  exhausted  all 
of  their  rural  primary  funds;  nine  States, 
including  my  own,  have  less  than  $100,- 
000  left,  and  five  other  States  have  be- 
tween $100,000  and  $500,000. 

We  have  also  had,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  some  serious  problems  concern- 
ing impoimdment  of  Federal-Aid  High- 
way F^mds. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  I  determined 
to  hold  early  hearings  and  to  move  this 
bill  to  the  fioor  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible. I  also  determined  to  exercise  some 
fiscal  responsibility  on  this  bill,  to  hold 
the  authorizations  as  close  to  the  Pres- 
ident's suggestions  as  possible,  so  that 
there  would  be  little  excuse  for  impoimd- 
Ing  funds. 

I  believe  I  have  met  the  test  of  fiscal 
responsibility.  The  bill  I  reported  out  of 
my  subcommittee  had  some  $500  million 
less  in  authorizations  than  the  measure 
that  passed  the  Senate  last  year.  The 


full  committee  added  some  $200  million 
in  Urbtm  System  Funds,  but  we  are  still 
substantially  below  the  figures  in  last 
year's  bill. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  committee  has 
attempted  to  cut  down  on  the  number  of 
categorical  programs,  eliminating  those 
which  we  believed  were  duplicative  of 
current  programs. 

In  that  spirit,  we  did  not  include  eco- 
nomic growth  development  highways  in 
the  bill.  This  program  has  been  a  demon- 
stration program  for  the  last  2  years, 
with  authorizations  at  a  level  of  $100 
million.  Yet  the  administration  has  des- 
ignated only  $5  million  a  year  for  each 
of  the  2  years.  If  we  add  this  new  amend- 
ment to  the  bill,  I  believe  we  can  expect 
more  of  the  same. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas that  I  am  personally  sympathetic  to 
the  goals  of  this  program.  He  has  many 
underdeveloped  areas  in  Kansas  which 
could  benefit  from  highways  used  to  re- 
vitalize and  diversify  their  economies;  I 
have  the  same  situation  in  Texas. 

Yet  I  believe  that  under  current  law 
these  goals  can  be  attained  without  add- 
ing a  separate  categorical  program  for 
that  purpose.  If  a  State  chooses  it  can 
use  its  rural  primary  and  secondary 
money,  which  we  have  incresised  in  this 
bill,  for  the  purpose  of  revitalizing  rural 
areas.  And  I  would  also  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  that  every  highway  Is, 
In  fact,  an  economic  growth  center  de- 
velopment highway.  That,  indeed  is  one 
of  the  principal  uses  of  highways,  and 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
categorical  program  for  that  purpose. 

In  summary,  I  would  say  that  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  is  imnecessary  and 
fiscally  unwise.  I  shall  be  forced  to  op- 
pose it. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
join — and  I  do  so  very  reluctantly,  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas — in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  offered  by  him. 
I  do  so  in  part  because  I  come  from  a 
rural  part  of  the  country,  where  we  have 
some  of  the  same  problems  that  are 
shared  by  those  parts  of  Kansas  that  are 
rural.  I  would  not  include  Wichita  in 
that  category,  but  much  of  Kansas  is 
rural. 

I  share  the  interest  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  in  this  matter.  Indeed,  my 
own  State  of  Vermont  has  used  money 
from  the  demonstration  program  on  Eco- 
nomic Growth  Development  Highways 
for  road  construction. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  pro- 
gram does  not  have  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  the  administration.  Just  as  It  is 
clear  that  the  committee  bill  before  the 
Senate  can  Eiccomplish  the  aims  of  the 
proposal  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  as  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  (Mr.  Bentsen)  has 
pointed  out.  Highway  funds  are  available 
in  the  committee  bill.  There  Is  no  need 
for  a  separate  categorical  program.  And 
State  can  elect  to  use  its  rural,  primary 
and  secondary  Federal  aid  money  for  the 
piupose  of  revitlizing  rural  areas. 
In  summary,  there  Is  no  real  need  for 
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the  proposal  that  has  been  offered  in 
the  form  of  the  pending  amendmei  t,  and 
the  effort  to  add  another  category  and 
addltiQnal  authorization  is  contnry  to 
the  effbrt  to  reduce  the  number  of  i  pecial 
categories  and  to  the  effort  to  hole  down 
spending. 

So  I  join  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  n  op- 
position to  this  amendment. 

Mr,  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  membei  of  my 
staff,  Mr.  Gary  Bushell,  be  allowed  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  debate 

and  during  the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  V'lthout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  « 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

la  response  to  the  comments  irtade  by 
the  distinguished  Senators  from  V((rmont 
and  Texas,  able  managers  of  the  bill,  in 
regard  to  the  argiunent  that  this  was 
not  an  appropriate  program,  that  the 
need  as  required  could  be  perform  ed  un- 
der the  other  sections  of  the  bill.  I  re- 
peat that  I  think  the  Judgment  j  of  the 
committee  in  1970  and  the  judgment  of 
the  committee  in  1972,  which  nit  only 
endorsed  the  original  program  but  had 
three  modifications  designed  to  liiake  it 
more  viable  in  this  particular  flad,  was 
the  proper  attitude,  and  my  amendment 
goes  to  tnat  end.  I 

I  fully  understand  the  reslst4nce  to 
categorical  grants.  I  am  concerned — and 
I  say  this  not  so  much  in  response  to  the 
argument  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas — that  we  are  beginning  to  get  to 
the  point,  with  respect  to  proposals  made 
by  the  administration,  that  the  Senate 
may  be  more  concerned  with  the  end  to 
the  means  than  the  tools  to  do  the  Job. 
All  of  a  sudden,  categorical  grant*  are  no 
longer  viable  instruments  to  solvfe  prob- 
lems to.  this  coimtry.  [ 

It  may  be  true  that  there  may  be  pro- 
grams and  money  In  other  bills  that  csm 
do  ihe  Job,  but  the  fact  Is  that  thamlgra- 
tion  goes  on.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
statistics  are  in  the  State  of  Tisxas,  in 
the  State  of  Vermont,  or  In  an  jr  other 
State,  but  I  daresay  they  are  equal  to 
what  4s  happening  in  my  State.  Out  of 
some  105  counties,  75  lost  population,  and 
when  the  young,  intelligent,  educated 
youos  people  leave  the  rural  colnmuni- 
tles,  the  lifeblood  of  that  community 
paased  out  with  it. 

The  other  part  of  that  migration  is 
comprised  of  those  who  have  moy ed  into 
the  cities.  They  think  they  are  taking  the 
first  step  up  the  ladder  of  oppdrtunity, 
only  to  slide  into  the  ghettos  and  onto  the 
welfare  rolls.  That  money  has  be^  avail- 
able, for  the  S3rstem  Is  there,  ifeady  to 
be  used.  The  truth  is  that  it  las  not 
been  iised.  What  the  program  qas  been 

but   by 


designed  to  do — not  by  me, 
others — is  not  only  to  plan  hoiv  much 
and  what  would  be  used,  but  to  c  o  some- 
thing about  the  outmigration.  I  think 
those  purposes  are  still  valid.  1 1  ilnk  the 
arguments  made  on  behalf  of  t  lis  pro 
posal  In  prior  years  are  still  vslid,  and 
I  hope  this  proposal  will  be  acceptable. 
Mr.  President.  I  do  not  Intenl  to  use 
any  additional  time,  nor  shall  1 1  Lsk  for  a 
yea-and-nay  vote.  I  am  wllllngj  to  sub- 


mit the  question  to  the  win  of  the  Sen- 
ate at  this  time. 

Mr,  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  but  a  moment.  The  principal  op- 
position to  this  particular  amendment  Is 
not  that  we  do  not  feel  the  argxmient  is 
not  a  worthy  one;  we  ssrmpathlze  with 
it. 

The  problem  here  is  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  cut  down  on  the  number  of  cate- 
gorical programs  for  which  authoriza- 
tions are  sought.  In  addition,  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  question  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibiiity.  We  are  talking  about  add- 
ing a  program  that  would,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  call  for  $50  million  In  the  first 
year,  $100  million  In  the  second  year, 
and  $100  million  in  the  third  year.  To  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  that  is  a  very  sub- 
stantial amount  of  money.  Therefore,  as 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  I  hke  the  objective,  because 
of  the  categorical  grounds  and  our  ef- 
forts to  stop  the  proliferation  of  cate- 
gorical grants,  I  must  oppose  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnston).  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (putting  the  question) . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Beginning  with  line  4  on  page  119  strike 
out  all  section  148  through  line  6  on  page  120. 

On  page  120,  lino  8  strike  out  "Sec.  149" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  148",  and 
renvunber  subsequent  sections  accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  this  the 
amendment  on  which  the  Senator  de- 
sires to  have  2  hours? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Yes,  but  I  will  not 
require  nearly  half  of  that  time. 

First,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  smd  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  This  is  the  same 
amendment  which  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson)  ,  joined  me  in  offer- 
ing last  year.  Again,  he  supports  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  have 
sent  to  the  desk  would  simply  strike  sec- 
tion 148  from  S.  502,  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1973. 

Even  though  this  provision  appears  to 
affect  only  the  city  of  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
I  am  convinced  that  its  inclusion  in  this 
bill  would  have  a  nationwide  impact  and 
that  it  poses  a  real  and  immediate  threat 
to  such  vital  environmental  protection 
statutes  as  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  and  section  4(f)  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Act  of 
1966,  which  prohibits  the  construction  of 
Federal  aid  highways  through  parkland 
unless  there  is  no  feasible  and  prudent 
alternative. 

The  Texas  Highway  Department  is 
seeking  special  legislative  relief  from  the 
Congress,  by  asking  us  to  withdraw  the 
expressway  as  a  Federal  aid  project  so 
that  It  will  be  able  to  avoid  complying 
with  the  requirements  of  Federal  en- 
vironmental statutes  and  proceed  to  build 
the  road  through  the  Brackenridge-Ol- 
mos  Basin  Parklands.  These  require- 


ments are  the  preparation  of  an  environ- 
mental impact  statement  as  required  by 
section  102(^)(C)  of  NEPA  and  the 
study  of  feasible  and  prudent  alterna- 
tives to  the  use  of  parkland,  a  condition 
of  project  approval  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  imder  section  4(f)  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Act  of 
1966.  Both  of  these  statutes  were  in  effect 
when,  on  August  13,  1970,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  at  the  State's  request 
authorized  Federal  funding  of  two  end 
segments  of  the  9.6  mile  expressway. 

Section  148  if  enacted  would,  I  believe 
be  the  first  step  in  an  unending  process 
of  undermining  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
the  environmental  protection  statutes 
which  we  now  recognize  as  essential  to 
safeguard  the  country's  environment. 
This  section  wotdd  be  the  first  step  in 
involving  the  Congress  in  an  endless 
round  of  specific  adjudications  over 
whether  this  highway  or  that  d£im  or 
this  canal  should  be  exempted  from  com- 
pliance with  Federal  environmental  stat- 
utes. It  would  thrust  Congress  into  the 
realm  of  the  courts  in  the  adjudication 
of  sharply  contested  specific  disputes. 

We  would  be  faced,  as  we  are  here,  with 
serious  factual  questions  raised  by  the 
parties  to  the  dispute  but  with  no  satis- 
factory means  to  resolve  them.  We  would 
be  asked  not  only  to  take  on  the  func- 
tion of  the  courts,  but  also  that  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  make 
judgment  about  where  highways  should 
or  should  not  go. 

I  do  Bot  believe  that  we  should  take 
that  fii^t  step.  I  believe  it  unwise  as 
a  general  matter  and  uimecessary  in  this 
case.  It  would  be  the  beginning  of  a 
whittling  away  of  the  strong  and  im- 
portant safeguards  incorporated  into 
statutes  such  as  NEPA.  Given  my  gen- 
eral objection  to  special  legislation  of 
this  nature.  It  is  with  some  hesitation 
that  I  embark  upon  a  discussion  of  the 
particular  facts  underlying  the  dispute 
over  the  construction  of  this  highway  in 
San  Antonio.  For  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Issue  here  is  whether  imder  the  facts 
of  this  case  Texas  should  or  should  not 
be  permitted  to  proceed  immediately  with 
the  construction  of  this  highway  in  vio- 
lation of  Federal  law.  Rather  the  issue 
is  much  broader.  It  is  whether  the  Con- 
gress should  attempt  to  substitute  its 
judgment  for  that  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  the  Federal  Courts 
in  an  individual  case. 

Nevertheless,  in  order  to  present  fully 
my  objections  to  section  148,  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  review  in  at  least  a  summary 
fashion  the  basic  outline  of  the  dispute. 
As  I  pointed  out  above,  this  dispute,  like 
all  hotly  contested  environmental  issues, 
has  raised  a  number  of  factual  disputes 
among  the  interested  parties.  I  have  tried 
to  avoid  having  to  sort  out  the  various 
contentions  and  facts,  thus  I  rely  pri- 
marily upon  the  court  decision  and  a 
DOT  report  on  the  North  Expressway 
for  my  information. 

SAN  ANTONIO  TACTS 

The  construction  of  the  North  Express-    • 
way  has  been  imder  consideration  by  the 
Texas  Highway  Department  for  over  a 
decade.  It  was  conceived  of  and  planned 
throughout  as  a  Federal-aid  route.  Al- 
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though  a  bond  issue  was  approved  in  1961 
for  acq  lisition  of  right-of-way,  final  ac- 
tion to  jiuthorize  construction  was  not  to 
come  f  ir  many,  many  years — in  August 

1970. 

In  M  y  of  1968,  the  Texas  Highway  De- 
partme  it  requested  that  then  Sec- 
retary >f  Transportation  Alan  Boyd  ap- 
prove c  )nstruction  of  the  North  Express- 
way. B  »yd  refused  to  approve  the  route 
unless  our  important  design  changes  de- 
signed to  minimize  the  environmental 
impact  were  incorporated  into  the  plans. 
Texas  1  Bfused  to  accept  those  conditions, 
and  ne  fotiations  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
emmer  t  continued.  Secretary  Volpe  re- 
placed pecretary  Boyd  in  January  1969, 
and.  Use  Boyd,  he  too  refused  to  approve 
the  ro^te  proposed  by  Texas.  He  spe- 
ciflcall:  said  on  December  23,  1969,  that 
he  cou  d  not  justify  approval  for  con- 
structic  n  of  the  North  Expressway  be- 
tween 1  [ulberry  and  Tuxedo  Avenue.  The 
section  which  he  refused  to  approve, 
known  as  the  middle  segment  of  the  ex- 
presswi  y,  was  that  portion  which  takes 
the  mc  it  parkland. 

In  Ai  gust  1970.  the  Texas  Highway  De- 
partm<  nt  and  Secretary  Volpe  reached 
agreen  ent.  Secretary  Volpe  approved 
two  segments  of  this  route  at  either  end 
of  the  parks,  and  the  Texas  Highway  De- 
partment Eigreed  that  an  independent 
consultant  would  study  alternatives  to 
the  m:  Idle  segment  also  approximately  2 
miles  long. 

LmOATION 

Poliwing  Secretary  Volpe's  approval 
of  the  two  end  segments,  litigation  en- 
sued, rhe  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 


Fifth 


Circuit,   which  had  imder  con- 


siders ;ion  only  the  segments  at  either 
end  0  the  highway  since  the  Secretary 
was  still  studying  alternatives  to  the 
middl  *  segment,  enjoined  construction  of 
the  tv  o  end  segments  because  it  found,  in 
a  una:  limous  opinion,  that  there  had  been 
no  cc  mpliance  with  the  National  Envi- 
ronm  fntal  Pohcy  Act  or  with  section  4(f) 
of  tl  e  Department  of  Transportation 
Act  <  r  section  138  of  the  Federal-Aid 
High  ?ay  Act.  The  court  said,  in  a  com- 
preh<  nsive  opinion  written  by  Judge 
Homi  r  Thornberry,  a  respected  Texan 
hlms  If  and  long  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  R<  presentatives : 

Ouj  task  Is  simplified  greatly  to  begin  with 
becau  le  It  is  undisputed  that  the  Secretary 
of  Tn  nsportatlon  compiled  with  none  of  the 
above  quoted  statutes  (Section  4(f)  of  the 
Depai  tment  of  Transportation  Act,  section 
138  0  ■  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act,  and 
NEPA  in  his  approval  of  the  two  "end  seg- 
ments '  of  this  expressway.  No  environmental 
study' under  NEPA  has  been  made  with  re- 
spect jto  these  two  "end  segments"  and  the 
Secremry  has  demonstrated  no  effort  by  any- 
one tJexamlne  the  section  4(f)  "feasible  and 
prBdit"  alternatives  to  the  route  followed 
by  t^se  two  "end  segments",  which  come 
right  Jup  to,  if  not  Into,  the  Parklands  from 


both  the  north  and  south.  Thus,  It  requires 
no  dli  cusslon  to  establish  that  there  has  been 
no  CO  npllance  with  any  of  the  above-quoted 
statu  es. 
Following  the  decision  of  the  court  of 
„,  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
report  on  the  middle  segment  was 
publ^hed.  The  study,  impressive  In  its 

presentation  of  alternatives  to 

the    niddle  segment,  recommended  that 
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the  route  proposed  by  Texas  not  be  used 
but  instead  that  one  of  the  alternatives 
set  forth  in  that  report  be  chosen  in 
order  to  minimize  the  Impact  upon  the 
I>ark.  As  of  yet,  however,  there  has  been 
no  decision  by  the  Secretary  as  to  alter- 
natives to  the  entire  route,  as  the  court 
said  there  should  be. 

CCBSKNT   BTATT7S 

Thus  the  status  of  this  dispute  at 
that  construction  of  the  North  Express- 
way is  enjoined  by  order  of  the  court 
until  the  State  and  the  Secretary  make 
the  required  study. 

In  addition,  on  January  10,  1973,  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  Texas,  Austin  Division,  has  fur- 
ther ordered  the  Texas  Highway  Depart- 
ment to  "proceed  diligently  and  with  all 
speed  reasonable  under  the  circum- 
stances to  prepare  the  statement  and  re- 
port required  by  Federal  statutes  and 
regulations.  In  particular  section  4(f)  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  Act — 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act — 
and  Department  of  Transportation  PPM 
90-1  and  to  effect  whatever  is  necessary 
to  prepare  these  reports."  The  order  fur- 
ther reports  they  shall  be  promptly  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion for  his  action  and  he  shall  act  upon 
said  submissions  diligently  and  with  all 
reasonable    speed    under    the    circum- 

In  testimony  before  the  Public  Works 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation,  Mr. 
Sam  McDaniel,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
Texas  Highway  Department,  has  assured 
the  committee  that  the  State  has  done 
some  work  on  the  environmental  impact 
statement.  The  State  could  probably  sub- 
mit one  to  DOT,  without  a  terrible 
amount  of  delay.  Thus,  although  it  is  not 
known  how  much  work  the  State  has  al- 
ready done,  it  is  clear  that  the  State  is  in 
a  position  to  comply  quickly  with  the  law. 
Furthermore,  in  a  letter  to  me,  dated 
March  14,  1973,  Russell  E.  Train,  chair- 
man of  the  President's  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  has  stated  that — 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  nothing  in  the  proce- 
dures required  by  either  NEPA  or  Section  4 
(f)  would  Impose  any  unreasonable  time- 
table on  a  final  decision  about  this  project. 
There  has  been  available  for  at  least  18 
months  a  very  full  study  of  alternative  routes 
which  could  serve  as  the  basis  for  preparing 
an  Impact  «tatement  and  review  by  the  Sec- 
retary vmder  Section  4(f).  If  these  processes 
were  aUowed  to  go  forward,  an  Impact  state- 
ment could  be  prepared  In  a  week  or  two  and 
made  public  for  comment  by  Federal,  State 
and  local  agencies. 

He  concludes: 

Neither  the  procedures  of  NEPA  nor  Sec- 
tion 4(f)  would  cause  significant  delay  In 
making  a  decision  on  the  route  Involved  in 
this  project. 

Yet  rather  than  produce  the  required 
study,  Texas  Insists  upon  asking  Con- 
gress to  overturn  the  court  decision  and 
allow  It  to  proceed  and  to  construct  the 
expressway  through  the  parklands. 

It  seems  to  me  entirely  inappropriate 
to  overturn  that  decision  without  a  thor- 
oughgoing professional  analysis  of  alter- 
natives, particularly  where  two  Secre- 
taries of  Transportation  have  refused  to 
approve  the  route  which  Texas  will  use 
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if  this  legislation  is  enacted  and  since  the 
Umited  study  of  alternatives  done  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation  demon- 
strated beyond  question  that  there  are 
alternatives  which  would  minimize  the 
impact  upon  the  parks.  We  are  being 
asked  to  pass  legislation  which  would 
permit  construction  before  Texas  has 
initiated  any  efforts  whatsoever  to  com- 
ply with  the  Federal  statutes. 

Two  of  the  most  fundamental  and  im- 
portant requirements  of  recent  environ- 
mental legislation  are  the  requirement 
that  an  analysis  must  be  made  of  the 
impact  of  the  environment  from  the  con- 
struction of  projects  and  that  an  analy- 
sis be  made  of  available  alternatives. 

This  is  essential  if  those  charged  with 
making  the  important  decisions  on  high- 
ways or  related  projects  are  to  be  alerted 
to  the  environmental  damage  that  may 
be  done  and  ways  to  avoid  that  harm.  If 
a  State  or  agency  may  proceed  without 
making  even  a  cursory  examination  of 
alternatives,  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
the  statutes  will  be  destroyed.  Of  course, 
compliance  with  these  laws  places  some 
additional  burden  upon  decisionmaking 
and  construction  of  projects.  In  some 
cases  it  means  a  delay  in  time;  in  others 
it  may  mean  both  a  delay  in  time  and 
added  expense.  The  price  is  cheap,  how- 
ever, for  the  added  protection  that  these 
statutes  have  given  our  air,  water,  park, 
and  recreation  facilities  and  historic 
sites.  Secretary  Volpe,  who  is  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  effects  of  transporta- 
tion projects  on  the  environment  has 
said: 

If  environmental  quality  costs  more,  It  Is 
worth  more 

and 

We  think  that  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment is  worth  some  delay. 

Thus,  the  fact  that  Texas  may  be  de- 
layed somewhat  by  a  necessity  to  comply 
with  these  statutes  is  no  occasion  to  af- 
ford them  specific  legislative  relief.  Some 
of  these  laws  have  been  on  the  books 
since  as  early  as  1966;  yet,  as  late  as  Au- 
gust of  1971,  the  court  found  that  there 
has  been  no  consideration  of  alterna- 
tives. The  enactment  of  new  legislation 
undoubtedly  creates  a  burden  for  on- 
going projects,  such  as  this,  but  where 
the  Stat*  has  failed  over  a  4-year  period 
to  consider  alternatives  clearly  required 
by  law  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
come  to  their  rescue. 

As  we  move  beyond  the  narrow  appli- 
cation of  this  legislation  to  the  broader 
consequences,  it  becomes  self-evident 
that  this  legislation,  even  though  re- 
stricted in  its  terms  for  San  Antonio, 
would  have  a  nationwide  impact  and 
threaten  the  effectiveness  of  statutes  such 
as  NEPA.  If  relief  Is  granted  to  Texas, 
we  will  have  firmly  established  the  prec- 
edent of  intervening  in  specific  highway 
disputes  whenever  a  State  highway  de- 
partment finds  itself  enjoined  for  failure 
to  comply  with  the  laws.  If  the  Texas 
Highway  Department  Is  granted  specific 
relief  here,  every  other  State  highway 
department  now  under  an  injunction  will 
demand  similar  legislation  and  I  do  not 
see  on  what  basis  we  could  refuse  their 
request.  Although  Texas  may  argue  that 
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,  Its  situation  Is  iinlgue  and  therefore  It 
'  should  bt  entitled  to  some  speciajl  treat- 
ment, I  bave  serious  reservation^  about 
that.  Of  course,  every  highway  dispute 
is  In  some  sense  unique;  perhap4  in  the 
same  sense  that  every  Individual  Is 
imlque.  However,  many  State  Highway 
departments  would  undoubtedly  toe  able 
to  present  the  same  type  of  case  ae  Texas 
for  relief. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the  Nl^on  ad- 
mlnlstraliion  hsis  opposed  section  >  148.  As 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Claude 
Brlnegar  stated: 

This  effort  to  legislate  an  exception  to 
environmental  laws  tbat  the  Congress  has 
establlsbeti  Is  neither  good  government  nor 
conducive  to  the  preservation  of  khe  en- 
vironment that  aU  have  accepteil  as  a 
primary  i&tlonal  goal.  We  recommend  tbat 
this  provision  be  deleted. 

We  have  In  the  recent  past  witnessed 
various  attempts  to  carve  out  exoeptions 
to  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  where  Its  provisions  have  b^giui  to 
have  sonxe  effect.  I  may  cite  the  proposed 
granting  ito  the  Atomic  Energy  Cpmmis- 
slon  of  ipeclal  Interim  licensing  priv- 
ileges In  j  the  face  of  emergencjT  situa- 
tions. These  attempts  related  pijlmarily 
to  the  alithorlty  of  the  Atomic  lEnergy 
Commission  to  issue  Interim  operating  li- 
censes for  nuclear  powerplants  and  the 
authority  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Age<icy  to  issue  water  qualllty  per- 
mits. Similar  legislation  was  desic^ied  to 
expedite  Government  decisions  ^♦ith  re- 
spect to  major  electric  power  facilities. 
Thus  far.  we  have  been  successful  in  pro- 
tecting NEPA  against  any  piecemeal 
amendments  which  would  undenhlne  its 
protections.  However,  I  fear  that  We  now 
see  another  strategy  for  circumventing 
the  requirements  of  NEPA  and  Evading 
its  requirements  on  a  selective  basis. 
Can  one  really  doubt  that  if  this  i  imend- 
ment  is  passed  to  allow  the  Texa  i  High- 
way Department  to  proceed  wlii  this 
route,  w6  will  not  get  similar  requests 
from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commisiilon  for 
particular  power  projects  or  from  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  or  frori  other 
State  hii^hway  departments? 

The  effects  of  NEPA  and  otker  en- 
vironmei^tal  statutes  are  now  beginning 
to  be  felli.  but  only  now.  Of  counie,  they 
make  construction  of  projects  soi  newhat 
more  difficult,  in  that  they  requir  s  much 
broader  ^alysls  of  the  social  conse- 
quences of  these  projects  before  t  ley  are 
undertaken.  That  should  not,  however, 
be  viewed  as  an  imfortuate  consequence 
of  the  legislation.  Indeed,  the  environ- 
mental protection  laws  were  speflQcally 
designed 'to  require  that  greatec  study, 
attention,  and  care  be  given  i^i  these 
large  public  works  projects  whl(lh  have 
in  the  P)^t  often  been  responsfole  for 
serious  aad  irreparable  injury  to  jthe  en- 
vironmerit.  j 

If  this  legislation  Is  adopted,  it|  will  be 
a  clear  signal  to  State  highway  depart- 
ments as  well  as  others,  including  the 
courts,  that  Congress  has  begun  to  turn 
its  back  on  the  environmental  protec- 
tions Included  in  statutes  such  as  NEPA 
and  section  4(f).  It  will  hold  o\it  hope 
ta  tliose  who  wish  to  avoid  compliance 


with  those  laws  that  if  they  resist  long 
enough  they  may  be  rescued  by  special 
legislation. 

To  be  effective,  the  environmental 
protection  laws  must  be  followed  not 
only  to  the  letter  but  also  Interpreted 
in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  enacted. 
Enactment  of  these  laws  and  their  en- 
forcement has  not  been  easy.  Yet  they 
represent  a  great  step  forward  in  this  Na- 
tion's effort  to  reverse  a  long  trend  of 
environmental  degradation.  It  is  vital 
that  they  be  protected  against  collateral 
attack. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
letter  I  referred  to  in  my  statement 
from  Chairman  Russell  Train. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Council  on  Environkkmtai,  Quautt, 

Washington,  D.C..  March  14.  1973. 
Hon.  Jamxs  L.  Bcckixt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Senator  Btjcklet:  Thank  you  for 
your  Inquiry  regarding  our  views  on  Section 
148  of  8.  602,  which  removes  the  San  Antonio 
North  Expressway  from  the  Pederal-Ald 
Highway  system  and  terminates  the  long 
Federal  Involvynent  in  this  project  In  order 
to  avoid  the  application  of  environmental 
reqiUrements  of  Federal  law. 

The  Council  la  of  the  strong  view  that  this 
provision  represents  an  extremely  bad  prece- 
dent and  a  retreat  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's commitment  to  important  national 
environmental  concerns  as  expressed  in  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  and  Sec- 
tion 4(f)  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1966. 

Discontinuing  the  long  Federal  Involve- 
ment In  this  proposed  highway  project,  par- 
ticularly when  the  final  requirements  to  be 
met  consist  of  a  consideration  of  environ- 
mental values,  raises  the  serious  question 
whether  this  project  can  meet  the  environ- 
mental analysis  all  other  federally  assisted 
highway  projects  in  the  country  are  subject 
to  and  the  possibility  that  Congress  will  be 
called  upon  to  decide  disputes  about  any 
number  of  other  highway  projects. 

NEPA  and  Section  4(f)  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  Act  of  1966  do  not  prohibit 
construction  of  highways.  They  represent 
Congressional  judgments  that  highways  (as 
weU  as  all  other  Federal  projects)  shoiUd  be 
subject  to  a  rational  decision -making  process 
In  which  all  factors,  social,  economic  and 
environmental,  are  taken  Into  account.  A 
provision  such  as  Section  148  In  Senate  bill, 
S.  502,  which  excludes  a  specific  project  from 
this  Federal  commitment  to  good  environ- 
mental management,  short  changes  the  par- 
tlciUar  environment  affected  and  undercuts 
our  ability  to  enforce  these  laws  elsewhere. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  nothing  in  the  pro- 
cedures required  by  either  NEPA  or  Section 
4(f)  would  Impose  any  unreasonable  time- 
table on  a  final  decision  about  this  project. 
There  has  been  avaUable  for  at  least  18 
months  a  very  full  study  of  alternative  routes 
which  could  serve  as  the  basis  for  preparing 
an  impact  statement  and  review  by  the 
Secretary  under  Section  4(f).  If  these  proc- 
esses were  allowed  to  go  forward,  an  Impact 
statement  could  be  prepared  in  a  week  or  two 
and  made  public  for  comment  by  Federal, 
State  and  local  agencies. 

The  Coxincil  on  Environmental  Quality 
guidelines  on  NEPA  provide  that  a  final  deci- 
sion could  then  be  made  In  as  Uttle  as  ninety 
days.  tTnder  Section  4(f)  the  Secretary  of 
Transix>rtation  could  make  the  necessary  re- 
view and  decision  on  the  basis  of  the  final 


Impact  statement  available  then.  Thus,  nei- 
ther the  procedures  of  NEPA  nor  Section  4 
(f)  would  cause  significant  delay  In  maWng 
a  decision  on  the  route  Involved  In  this 
project. 

Sincerely  yours, 

RtTssKix  E.  Train, 

Cfiairman. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose this  amendment  to  delete  section 
148.  The  Senate  considered  this  same 
amendment  last  year  and  It  was  defeated 
24  to  49. 

Senator  Bucklet  indicates  that  his 
principal  objection  is  not  to  this  particu- 
lar project  but  to  the  precedent  that 
adoption  of  section  148  would  set.  I  am 
sure  that  Is  a  great  comfort  to  the  people 
of  San  Antonio  who  have  been  trying  to 
build  this  project  since  1959. 

The  only  precedent  set  by  section  148 
is  that  if  we  use  Federal  funds  we  miist 
meet  local  standsu'ds. 

That  is  not  a  precedent.  If  there  Is  one, 
that's  just  a  statement  of  the  "carrot 
and  the  stick"  concept  which  most  of 
us  have  always  thought  applied  to  Fed- 
eral aid  projects. 

Section  148  does  not  make  an  excep- 
tion to  a  Federal  environmental  stand- 
ard for  a  federally  funded  project.  It 
simply  approves  the  action  already  taken 
by  the  State  of  Texas  In  returning  the 
Federal  fimds  designated  for  this  proj- 
ect and  removes  any  Federal  involve- 
ment. What  happens  after  that  is  up  to 
the  State  of  Texas  and  the  city  of  San 
Antonio.  Section  148  does  not  mandate 
that  any  highway  be  built. 

I  also  think  it  is  Important  to  note 
that  section  148  prevents  the  State  of 
Texas  from  switching  these  funds  to  an- 
other project  and  Insures  that  if  they 
do  decide  to  continue  with  this  project. 
It  will  be  done  with  truly  local  funds 
and  no  other  funds. 

Senator  Buckley  speaks  of  all  these 
Interstate  projects  waiting  back  here  In 
the  hills  and  in  the  wings  which  will 
be  seeking  relief.  This  is  not  an  inter- 
state project.  I  have  not  heard  any  State 
offering  to  build  a  90  percent  federally- 
financed  interstate  system  with  local 
funds.  Just  name  me  one.  Even  If  a 
State  wanted  to  build  one,  Congress  could 
not  wash  its  hands  of  such  a  project. 
Interstate  highways  have  been  desig- 
nated as  part  of  a  national  system.  What 
we  have  in  San  Antonio  is  local  people 
wanting  to  build  a  local  road  with  local 
funds.  According  to  testimony  received 
by  the  Transportation  Subcommittee, 
this  Is  the  only  Instance  In  which  such 
local  action  has  not  been  allowed. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  was  elo- 
quently speaking  yesterday,  when  we 
had  the  Muskie-Baker  amendment  up, 
about  how  he  wanted  local  options  and 
local  decisions  to  be  made.  That  Is  what 
I  am  asking  for  the  people  of  Texas. 

The  committee  received  testimony  on 
how  the  project  has  been  caught  in  two 
changes  in  Federal  standards  now  re- 
quiring a  reapproval  process  of  5  years 
or  more  if  it  remains  a  Federal  project. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  said  that 
they  could  reapply  for  approval  imder 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
and  that  they  could  do  It  quickly.  But  he 
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did  notltell  you,  Mr.  President,  how  long 
it  woul4  take. 

I  holn  in  my  hand  a  flow  chart  that 
tells  u4  how  long  it  would  really  take 
and  thefnumber  of  applications  that  have 
to  be  gqne  through.  It  would  take  4  years 
or  mord  We  are  talking  now  about  wait- 
ing since  1959,  that  is,  the  people  of  my 
State  Ifive,  in  order  to  build  this  high- 
way.     { 

The  oity  and  State  have  already  spent 


$11  ml^lon  on  this  expressway  and  a     on^his  oath  stated: 
great  dfcal  of  that  money  will  be  lost  in        *'  "  '"  "~ 

a  5-year  delay.  In  addition  to  the  money 
wasted,!  this  expressway  Is  needed  now. 
The  coBimittee  received  testimony  that 
traffic  Kcldents  In  the  area  are  nmning 
four  tiimes  as  high  as  would  be  expected 
with  thi  expressway  In  use. 

A  Tefias  Highway  Department  study 
eluded  that  air  pollution  in  the 
be  94  percent  higher  by  1990 
tpressway  is  not  in  service.  But 
^portant,  the  people  of  San  An- 
10  know  their  city  best,  and  who 
route  the  best,  want  the  ex- 
pressway built. 

I  do  n  >t  know  how  many  Senators  have 
been  to  San  Antonio.  It  Is  a  beautiful 
city.  Th  By  have  done  more  on  city  beau- 
tlflcatioti  than  most  other  cities  in  this 
Nation.  Just  take  a  look  at  the  San  An- 
tonio R  iver,  how  they  have  cleaned  up 
what  o;  ice  was  an  open  sewer  running 
througl  the  city.  They  were  early  in  the 
fight  f(  r  beautiflcation.  They  think  a 
great  <  eal  of  the  Brackenrldge  Park, 
which  las  been  the  subject  of  debate 
here,  a:  ;d  they  want  to  protect  Bracken- 
rldge aark.  They  feel  that  no  serious 
damage  will  be  done  to  the  park  by  the 
buildin  ;  of  the  expressway. 

Howl  did  they  express  themselves? 
They  ekpressed  themselves  by  voting  2 
to  1  f 01  a  bond  issue  to  pay  for  it,  to  tax 
themse  ves  to  do  it. 

Abou  103,000  citizens  signed  a  peti- 
tion in  jnly  10  weeks  urging  completion, 
after  ii  had  been  stopped  by  the  legal 
hassle. 

Just  his  past  month,  the  City  Coimcil 
of  San  Vntonlo  and  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
can Ch  imber  of  Commerce  of  San  An- 
tonio u  lanlmously  endorsed  the  project. 
Everj'  ( lected  official  that  I  know  of  in 
San  Ar  tonio,  the  two  Senators  from  the 
State  ( f  Texas,  who  should  know  the 
conditiins  best  there,  have  endorsed  the 
project! 

Ther ;  has  been  some  concern  ex- 
presse<  about  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
route  )n  rarklands.  Of  323  acres  in 
Bracke  nrldge  Park  only  about  9  acres 
are  lo!  t  and  most  of  these  come  from 
a  golf  course  which  has  been  rebuilt 
aroimc  the  route  and  has  been  back  in 
play  f»r  3  years.  The  route  also  crosses 
a  port  on  of  the  Olmos  Bsisin  which  is 
used  fdr  flood  control  and  parts  of  which 
are  ala  )  being  used  for  recreational  pur- 
poses, ^he  director  of  parks  for  the  city, 
Mr.  Frazer,  submitted  a  statement  to  our 
committee  that  of  the  portion  of  the 
basin  which  is  currently  being  used  for 
recrea^onal  purposes,  only  4  acres  of 
picnic  grounds  will  be  taken  by  the  route. 
That  Ifc  only  4  acres  out  of  700,  and  Mr 


unanimous  consent  that  the  entire  text 
of  Mr.  Prazer's  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record  along  with  some  additional 
statements  of  support. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Stats  of  Texas — Cottntt  of  Bkxab 

Before  me  the  undersigned  authority  on 
this  day  personaUy  appeared  Robert  L. 
Frazer,  whose  name  is  subscribed  below,  and 


My  name  Is  Robert  L.  Frazer,  I  am  Di- 
rector of  Parks  and  Recreation  for  the  City 
of  San  Antonio  and  have  held  such  position 
for  17  years.  I  am  generally  familiar  with 
the  route  for  the  proposed  North  Express- 
way in  San  Antonio  and  have  been  familiar 
with  same  since  1959. 

I  am  famUlar  with  Brackenrldge  Park  In 
the  City  of  San  Antonio  and  with  other  pub- 
lic lands  owned  by  the  City  of  San  Antonio 
north  of  Brackenrldge  Park  located  within 
the  Olmoe  Creek  drainage  basin.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Brackenrldge  Park  Itself  other 
recreational  faculties  Included  In  this  gen- 
eral area  are  the  Scui  Antonio  Zoo,  Sunken 
Gardens  and  Sunken  Garden  Amphitheatre, 
and  north  of  Olmoe  Dam  variovis  baseball, 
football,  soccer  fields,  archery  ranges,  a  golf 
course,  and  an  improved  picnic  area. 

The  North  Expressway  has  taken  between 
eight  and  nine  acres  from  the  extreme 
southwest  comer  of  the  Brackenrldge  Park 
Golf  Course.  The  golf  course  has  been  re- 
biUlt  to  accommodate  the  expressway  and 
has  been  back  In  play  in  its  realigned  con- 
figuration for  about  four  years.  The  golf 
coTirse  Is  an  eighteen  hole  course  and  lies 
between  the  expressway  and  the  remainder 
of  Brackenrldge  Park.  After  leaving  the  golf 
course  the  expressway  going  north  passes 
through  a  residential  neighborhood  and  next 
passes  in  clostf  proximity  to  recreational 
areas  at  the  Sunken  Garden  Amphitheatre 
and  the  Sunken  Garden.  The  expressway  is 
located  on  a  high  bluff  overlooking  both  of 
these  faculties.  The  road  is  designed  to 
extend  some  seven  or  eight  feet  over  the 
rear  portion  of  the  Amphitheatre.  It  Is  far 
enough  removed  from  the  Sunken  Garden 
that  Scenic  Drive  (the  road  now  overlook- 
ing the  Sunken  Gardens)  wlU  remain  in 
place  and  be  avaUable  to  furnish  spectat(»« 
with  a  scenic  view  of  the  gardens.  The  Am- 
phitheatre is  rarely  used  except  for  rock 
music  concerts. 

The  expressway  route  next  passes  to  the 
west  of  the  San  Antonio  Zoo  across  an  area 
of  unimproved  land  owned  by  the  City  of  San 
Antonio  and  sometimes  used  for  storage  pur- 
poses and  the  grazing  of  animals. 

The  expressway  next  passes  through  an 
area  of  private  ownership  reaching  City- 
owned  land  north  of  the  Olmos  dam  and 
within  the  Olmos  Flood  Detention  Basin.  The 
Basin  consists  of  about  1,000  acres  of  which 
about  400  acres  have  been  developed  for 
various  recreational  uses.  These  consist  of 
basebaU  diamonds,  football  fields,  archery 
ranges,  a  golf  course,  and  an  improved  picnic 
area.  With  the  exception  of  the  picnic  area 
none  of  the  Improved  recreational  facilities 
are  Infringed  by  the  expressway  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  golf  course  none  of  the 
other  Improved  recreational  areas  are  In 
very  close  proximity  to  the  expressway.  The 
golf  course  was  constructed  in  the  early  1960's 
and  is  laid  out  along  the  western  right-of-way 
line  of  the  expressway  in  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  Olmos  Flood  Detention  Basin. 

The  improved  picnic  area  consists  of  about 
19  acres.  About  4  acres  of  this  area  along 
Its  west  side  are  Included  vtrlthln  the  limits 
of  the  expressway  Itself.  This  area,  the  only 


however,  there  Is  ample  land  In  the  basin  far 
such  replacement  if  public  use  of  the  picnic 
area  justifies  its  replacement. 

Use  of  the  various  baU  fields  and  other 
recreational  areas  wUl  not  be  affected  by  the 
expressway. 

In  addition  to  the  lands  contained  in  the 
Brackenrldge  Park  area  and  in  the  Olmos  De- 
tention Basin  the  City  has  other  recreational 
facilities  in  the  northern  part  of  the  City 
and  has  continued  throvighout  the  1960's  and 
to  the  present  time  with  a  program  for  de- 
veloping further  recreational  land.  Pursuant 
to  this  program  and  as  a  part  of  the  same 
bond  election  approving  funds  for  the  ex- 
pressway the  City  was  authorized  to  acquire 
and  did  acquire  over  1,000  acres  of  laud  for 
park  purposes  in  the  northern  part  of  San 
Antonio.  Varioiu  other  additioos  to  the  City's 
park  facilities  have  been  authorized  and 
made  since  that  time. 

While  I  personaUy  prefer  that  the  North 
Expressway  not  be  constructed  anywhere 
in  the  Olmos  Basin  area;  with  the  exception 
of  the  Picnic  ground.  In  my  opinion  a  prc^- 
erly  designed  expressway  wlU  not  adversely 
affect  the  recreational  usee  being  made  of 
parts  of  the  Basin  or  Brackenrldge  Park. 
Robert  L.  Frazer. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  and 
day  of  February,  1973. 

Carol  Maris  Kncpa, 

Notary  Public. 

Resolxttion 

Whereas,  the  City  of  San  Antonio  has  been 
trying  to  have  the  North  Expressway  (U.S. 
281)  constructed  for  many  years;  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  San  Antonio  have 
expressed  their  overwhelming  support  of  this 
project;  and  y 

Whereas,  the  will  of  the  majorn;  has  been 
frustrated  by  a  small  group  of  self-appointed 
protectors;  and 

Whereas,  this  small  group  has  on  several 
occasions  circulated  misleading  information: 
and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  is  considering  Section  147 
of  Sfi02  sponsored  by  Senators  Bentsen  and 
Tower  to  free  the  North  Expressway  from 
Federal  control  and  wUl  permit  It  to  be  built 
as  a  local  project;  and 

Whereab,  approval  of  Section  147  of  S502 
wUl  permit  work  on  the  North  Expressway 
to  be  resumed.  Now.  therefore, 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  City  CouncU  of  the 
City  of  San  Antonio:  That  the  City  CouncU 
reaffirms  Its  unquaUfied  support  of  the  North 
Expressway  Project;  and  be  it  further  re- 
solved : 

That  the  City  Council  urges  the  United 
States  Public  Works  Committee  give  its 
speedy  approval  to  Section  147  of  S502  spon- 
sored by  Senators  Bentsen  and  Tower. 

RKSOLTTTIOir 

Whereas,  the  construction  of  the  North 
Expressway  has  been  partiaUy  completed  and 
has  been  pending  since  1961 ; 

Whereas,  the  faUure  to  complete  this  Ex- 
pressway has  deterred  the  Transit  System  In 
Bexar  County  and  has  impeded  the  moblUty 
of  this  community,  causing  great  inconven- 
ience In  the  cross  traffic  in  this  metropolitan 
area;  and. 

Whereas,  Commissioners  Court  of  Bexar 
County  feels  that  the  completion  of  the 
North  Expressway  is  necessary  and  vital  to 
the  completion  of  our  highway  system  that 
is  so  important  to  the  life  of  downtown  San 
Antonio  and  to  the  citizens  residing  in  the 
suburban  areas;  and, 

Whereas,  the  abovementloned  action  is  of 
great  importance  to  aU  citizens  of  Bexar 
County;  Now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  Commissioners  Court  that 


area  of  developed  recreational  land  In  the         

Frazensays  those  picnic  groimds  can  be     Basin  used  by  the  expressway  right-of-way     we   whole-heartedly   endcnrse   the   Bentsen 
relocal  ;d  in  the  samejgeneral  area.  I  ask     has  not  been  replaced  by  other  picnic  areas;     Tower  Legislation  pending  in  the  Congress 
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(Seotlon  147.  S502).  which  would  iillow  the 
North  A^ressway  to  be  ctxnpleted  v  Itb  state 
funds. 

Witness  the  signatures  of  the  m^^ahcrs  of 
Comfailssloners  Court  of  Bexar  County,  Texas, 
and  bts  officUl  seal  en  this  the  23id  day  of 
Pebiiiary,  A.  D.,  1973. 

f        I     San  Antonio-Memcan 

Chamber  of  Commeb:e, 
'    San  Antonio,  Tex.,  February  2  i,  1973. 
Senator  Ijenntngs  Randolph, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Woi  ks, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dbab  Sknator  Randolph:  I  want  to  com- 
municate to  you  the  decision  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Mexican  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce to  support  passage  of  Beetle  n  147  of 
8502.  This  unanimous  decision  wa!  reached 
at  the  Qoard  meeting  of  the  Mexlca  n  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  held  on  Thursday,  February 
22.  1973. 

There  were  no  dissenting  votes  t  y  any  of 
our  Board  members  present  and  it  was  uni- 
versarrr*ligr©ed  that  this  North  Ejpressway 
has  been  delayed  long  enough  by  special  in- 
terest groups,  causing  continued  traDSc  prob- 
lems, between  downtown  and  north  San  An- 
tonij.  Additionally,  this  long  delay  h  is  caused 
a  maintenance  problem  along  the  current 
right-of-way  which  is  now  a  bad  tiaffic  and 
health  hazard,  not  to  mention  the  unsightly 
abandoned  condition  that  has  beer  created. 

This  North  Freeway  is  badly  needid  by  our 
clty,!and  we  strongly  lu^e  you  to  votB  for  this 
Bentsen-Tower  North  Freeway  pro  i^lslon  of 
the  Highway  Act. 
-  SJoeerely, 
1  Daniex  B.  Oom  b, 

Pt(  sident. 

PiNDUNc.  Milam  &  Py  ix, 

San  Antonio.  Tex.,  April  1  ),  1972. 
Citx^enS  Committek  Fob  COMPLrno  H  aw  the 

NotTH  Expressway, 
San  Antonia,  Texas. 

Gektlemen:  We  hereby  certify  that  we 
have  counted  103,337  signatures  on  your  pe- 
titloltt: 

"We,  the  undersigned  residents  of  San 
Antonio  and  Bexar  County,  strongly  urge 
the  immediate  resumption  of  construction 
and  prompt  completion  of  the  North!  Express- 
way project.  The  people  have  been  too  long 
denied  the  use  of  this  expressway  and  feel 
that  the  delay  has  been  detriment  U  to  the 
general  welfare  of  all." 

This  petUton  was  circulated  betvteen  Sep- 
tember {29.  1971,  and  December  15.    971.  and 
our  firm  was  selected  by  your  com:  nittee  to 
count  fte  signatiires. 
Yours  very  truly, 
k^  PiKSLiNG.  Milam  i :  Pylx. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  The  Senator  ft  om  New 
York  listed  30  Interstate  projecis  which 
might  seek  this  relief.  The  distinctions 
as  to  these  are  obvious.  They  are  ,90  per- 
cent federal]:-'  financed  national  defense 
roads.  He  lists  other  nonintersU  ite  Fed- 
eral-aid highways.  But  are  thes;  people 
willing  to  give  up  their  Federal  funds 
and  proceed  with  only  local  funis?  And 
if  they  are.  has  $5  million  betn  spent 
after  the  Department  of  Transportation 
approved  construction?  And  Is  tl  eir  con- 
struction washing  away?  I  doub  .  it. 

Senator  Bttckley  expresses  concern 
that  other  State  highway  departments 
wUl  br^g  us  their  problems.  Tie  Texas 
Hlghwf,y  Department  did  not  bTing  this 
probler^;  103,000  people  of  th^  city  of 
San  Antonio  brought  this  problei  n  to  our 
attention — citizens  who  are  cc  ncemed 
about  the  environment  of  their  c  ty,  con- 
cerned about  piles  of  concrete  ind  dirt 
and  njstlng  steel  beams.  Somr  of  the 
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same  San  Antonio  citizens  who  support 
section  148  were  active  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  San  Antonio  River  and  the 
building  of  the  city's  many  recreational 
areas. 

All  this  section  does  is  to  allow  these 
people  to  make  the  decision  as  to  wheth- 
er an  expressway  will  he  built  at  all,  and 
If  so,  where. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  time  we 
listened  to  the  local  people  and  take  the 
Federal  Government  out  of  this  project. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  voted 
against  this  amendment  by  a  margin  of 
2  to  1  last  year.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  do 
so  again. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  6  minutes? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
.pleased  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  join  my 
very  distinguished  and  very  eloquent  col- 
league In  opposing  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
and  I  associate  myself  with  Senator 
Bentsen's  remarks. 

Exactly  6  months  ago  this  week,  this 
identical  question  regarding  the  San 
Antonio  "North  Expressway"  was  fully 
debated  in  this  chamber.  At  that  time, 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  to  strike  the  San  Antonio  language 
from  the  1972  highway  bill  was  soxmdly 
defeated.  An  Identical  San  Antonio  pro- 
vision was  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Unfortunately,  due  to  ques- 
tions entirely  extraneous  to  this  provi- 
sion, the  bill  failed  of  final  enactment. 

I  urge  Senators  on  this  occasion,  even 
as  I  did  during  last  year's  debate,  to  join 
me  in  defeating  this  an||lidment. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Public  Works 
Committee  has  again  this  year  Included 
language  in  the  highway  bill  which  will 
permit  the  State  of  Texas  to  return  some 
$1.8  million  in  Federal  monies  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  com- 
plete the  expressway  with  State  and  local 
fimds.  This  issue  was  fully  aired  during 
public  hearings  before  the  Committee's 
Transportation  Subcommittee,  chaired 
by  my  colleague  from  Texas.  I  have  care- 
fully read  the  testimony  which  was  pre- 
sented and  upon  which  the  committee's 
decision  to  include  section  148  was  based. 
The  record  Is  clear  and  speaks  for  Itself; 
therefore.  I  shall  be  brief. 

Enactment  of  section  148  would  enable 
the  people  of  San  Antonio  to  realize  the 
completion  of  a  public  improvement  they 
have  long  sought  and  strongly  supported. 
During  the  month  of  January  1961,  res- 
idents of  that  city  held  a  bond  election, 
at  which  time  it  was  voted  by  a  2-to-l 
margin  to  acquire  the  requisite  rights- 
of-way  for  the  north  expressway.  During 
intervening  years,  there  has  evolved  a 
complicated  chain  of  events  marked  by 
controversy,  misimderstandlngs.  suid  bu- 
reaucratic delays.  The  determination  of 
the  citizenry  to  complete  the  expressway 
has  not  waned,  however,  as  evidenced  by 
a  petition  urging  completion,  handed  me 
lEist  year,  to  which  over  103.000  residents 
of  San  Antonio  had  affixed  their  signa- 
tures. 

Mr.  President,  opposition  to  section  148 
appears  to  be  based  on  two  primary  con- 


cerns: First,  that  the  provision  estab- 
lishes dangerous  precedent,  and,  second, 
that  completion  of  the  expressway  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  environment  of 
San  Antonio.  Each  of  these  concerns  was 
addressed  and  rebutted  on  the  floor  of 
this  chamber  last  year  and  once  again 
several  weeks  ago  during  public  hearings. 
Nevertheless,  further  attention  is  now 
required. 

With  regard  to  the  "dangerous  prece- 
dent" argument,  I  direct  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  page  23  of  the  commit- 
tee report  on  the  pending  bill.  There  are, 
indeed,  unusual  circumstances  which 
surround  the  San  Antonio  experience 
which  sufficiently  distinguish  it  from 
any  problem  now  existing  or  capable  of 
arising  at  any  point  In  the  future. 

The  project  is  a  non -interstate  urban 
expressway  sited  wholly  within  the  limits 
of  the  city  of  San  Antonio.  FoDowlng 
initial  route  approval  by  the  Federal 
Highway  Administrator  in  March  of 
1964,  the  State  purchased  the  requisite 
rights-of-way  and  completed  the  reloca- 
tion at  a  cost  of  some  $7  million,  com- 
prised of  State  and  local  funds.  It  was 
not  xmtll  well  after  this  exercise  of  plan- 
ning, receipt  of  Federal  approval,  and 
expenditure  of  State  and  local  funds  that 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act — 
NEPA — and  section  4(f)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Act  were  enacted. 

More  recently,  subsequent  to  NEPA  and 
4(f),  and  prior  to  recent  Federal  court 
decisions  defining  the  standards  by  which 
administrative  approval  by  the  Secretiuy 
of  Transportation  is  to  be  granted,  the 
Secretary  did  in  fact  approve  the  letting 
of  construction  contracts  on  the  project — 
bids  were  accepted,  contracts  let,  and 
construction  begim. 

Mr.  President,  the  facts  surrounding 
the  San  Antonio  expressway  chain-of- 
events  are  indeed  sufficient  to  differenti- 
ate it  from  any  other  example  now  exist- 
ing, and  certainly  at  no  point  In  the 
future  could  such  a  factual  situation 
come  into  being.  A  dangerous  precedent 
will  not  be  established  by  the  retention 
of  section  148. 

Turning  next  to  the  environmental 
question  which  has  been  raised,  it  has 
become  apparent  that  oft  times  false 
claims  have  unfortunately  overshadowed 
the  facts.  Brackenridge  Park,  of  which 
both  San  Antonio  and  the  entire  State  of 
Texas  are  justly  proud,  will  not  be  de- 
stroyed as  has  been  claimed. 

Only  some  9  acres  of  the  park  will  be 
affected,  and  that  being  located  at  the 
extreme  southwest  comer  of  the  Brack- 
enridge golf  course.  In  fact,  the  golf 
course  has  been  rebuilt  to  accommodate 
the  expressway  and  has  been  back  In 
play  in  its  reallned  configuration  for 
some  4  years. 

I  could  well  offer  other  comment  con- 
cerning the  eflfect  of  the  completed  ex- 
pressway on  San  Antonio's  park  lands 
However,  one  who  knows  the  facts  bet- 
ter than  I,  Mr.  Robert  L.  Frazer,  direc- 
tor of  parks  and  recreation  for  the  city 
of  San  Antonio  for  the  past  17  years, 
testified  imder  oath  as  to  the  Impact  of 
the  expressway.  For  the  benefit  of  Sen- 
ators, that  testimony  Is  reproduced  on 
page  463  of  the  subcommittee  hearings 
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on  thf  pending  bill.  In  essence.  Mr. 
Frazeiistates  that : 

A  priperly  designed  expressway  wUl  not 
advers^y  aSect  the  recreational  uses  being 
made  oC  parts  of  the  Olmos  Basin  or  Brack- 
enrldgjparlc. 
t 

Mr.  President,  San  Antonio  Is  a  unique 

city,  aid  if  any  community  In  my  State — 
or  in  |.he  Nation,  for  that  matter — Is 
vitally  {concerned  about  the  preservation 
of  it.s  Environment  and  the  retention  of 
Its  natliral  t>eauty,  it  Is  San  Antonio.  The 
urban  fenewal  eCfort  there  has  done  won- 
ders for  the  revitalization  of  the  central 
city.  T^e  San  Antonio  River,  which  winds 
its  wast  through  the  downtown  area,  once 
considired  an  evidence  of  "urban  blight" 
by  mamy.  Is  now  a  primary  showcase  of 
the  city  and  of  the  State. 

The  parly  Spanish  heritage  of  the  city 
has  be^n  jealously  guarded  through  the 
preserration  of  historic  residences  and 
landmlrk  structures  throughout  the 
area.    ! 

I 
cil,  th( 
Count3| 
and, 
Antor 


lot  believe  that  the  City  Coim- 
Commlssioners'  Court  of  Bexar 
countless  civic  organizations, 
3st  Important,  the  people  of  San 
speaking  through  both  peti- 
tion artd  the  ballot  box.  would  have  pur- 
sued tiie  completion  of  the  north  ex- 
pressway if  indeed  its  completion  would 
\y  damage  the  beauty  and  vitality 
city.  Likewise,  if  for  a  moment 
lat  section  148  were  a  provision 
at  the  elimination  of  park  land 
or  a  dangerous  precedent  as  regards  the 
adminktration  of  our  Federal  environ- 
mental statutes,  I  would  not  place  my 
support  behind  its  passage. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
hope  tnat  we  in  this  body  never  reach 
the  point  that  we  feel  ourselves  so  re- 
strain^ by  statute  that  we  refuse  to 
examine  the  merits  of  an  Individual  case 
which  teaches  us  for  consideration.  The 
San  Antonio  north  expressway  represents 
just  sfch  a  case,  boasting  facts  which, 
when  falanced,  find  the  equities  in  favor 
of  its  (tHnpletlon. 

The!  i»eople  of  San  Antonio  have 
spokeri  Their  elected  officials  have 
spokeiL 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  defoiting  the  pending  amendment. 

The  I  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  feuCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myselfisuch  time  as  I  may  use. 

The  jPRESEDma  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fiom  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  very  much  impressed  by  the  elo- 
quence[of  my  two  friends  from  Texas. 
Certaii^y,  when  they  speak  about  local 
autonomy  and  decisionmaking,  they  go 
to  my  t)wn  feelings  about  local  respon- 
sibility in  this  country.  It  is  for  that  rea- 
son thnt  I  have  been  opposed  to  seeing 
the  F^eral  Government  move  into  so 
many  iireas  where  local  governments 
have  hfd  the  competence  to  make  their 
own  decisions. 

Howover,  the  fact  remains  that  when 
one  se^s  Federal  money  it  comes  with 
Federal  conditions  attached.  This  is  a 
fact  of  pf e.  Therefore,  the  people  of  San 
AntonlQ,  Tex.,  abrogated  their  right  to 


move  as  they  wished  when  they  sub- 
mitted themselves  to  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion in  this  matter.  We  are  now  talising 
about  the  Integrity  of  those  laws,  of  the 
whole  system,  not  as  it  applies  to  a  nar- 
row stretch  of  road  in  San  Antonio,  but 
as  it  applies  across  the  country. 

I  suggest  that  notwithstanding  those 
attempts  to  distinguish  this  case,  it  does 
provide  a  very  large  precedent  and  one 
which  will  he  cited  time  and  time  again. 
What  it  is  saying,  in  effect,  is:  Go  ahead 
and  reach  out  for  that  Federal  money 
and  when  your  hand  gets  caught  in  the 
environmental  cookie  jar,  offer  It  back 
and  proceed. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  are 
over  30  cases,  certainly  not  on  all  four's 
with  this  one,  where  equivalent  argu- 
ments could  be  made  for  elimination  of 
Federal  protection.  There  was  one  mat- 
ter offered  in  committee  by  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  relating  to  the  exemption 
of  1-66  in  Virginia.  He  imderstood  sirgu- 
ments  against  this  kind  of  legislation 
and.  therefore,  he  resubmitted  an 
amendment  which  would  contemplate 
the  full  environmental  procedures,  only 
providing  that  there  would  be  special 
priority  granted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Impact  statement  once  submitted. 

A  district  court  order  issued  on  Janu- 
ary 10  of  this  year  provided  the  same 
protection  of  this  priority  consideration 
to  the  State  of  Texas  and  to  San  An- 
tonio. It  directs  the  Secretary  to  proceed 
wih  all  good  speed  in  handling  the  appli- 
cation. We  have  testimony  from  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  State  of  Texas  High- 
way Department  which,  in  effect,  states 
that  if  they  put  on  a  little  steam,  If  they 
take  these  things  seriously,  it  would  not 
take  long  for  the  study  of  alternatives  to 
be  completed.  We  know  the  Department 
of  Transportation  is  in  a  position  to  act 
swiftly.  This  Is  reflected  in  the  letter 
from  CEQ  Chairman  Train  which  I  have 
cited  and  Introduced  in  the  Record. 

I  suggest  we  will  see  another  example 
later  today  from  a  Senator  I  esteem 
greatly,  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  who,  I  imderstand,  intends 
to  introduce  an  amendment  for  a  waiver 
of  a  section  of  highway  affecting  his 
State. 

No;  we  will  be  opening  a  Pandora's  box 
if  we  isolate  a  specific  case  where  matters 
affecting  sensitive  areas  In  a  Senator's 
State  are  concerned. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Texsis  made 
a  point  about  the  environment  and  the 
awful  eyesore  and  the  waste  of  money 
resulting  from  the  two  approaches,  north 
and  south,  of  this  proposed  project,  and 
the  rusting  away,  causing  erosion.  If  this 
Is  a  fact,  this  is  a  self-imposed  eyesore 
and  self-imposed  contamination  because 
the  State  well  knew  when  it  proceeded 
with  the  construction  and  proceeded  to 
spend  funds  extending  highways  north 
and  south  that  the  matter  was  under 
serious  controversy  and  in  the  courts.  If 
they  spent  the  money  In  the  face  of  liti- 
gation, they  did  so  Imprudently  and  that 
Is  not  a  matter  to  which  Congress  should 
address  itself.  It  is  not  sufficient  cause  for 
us  to  begin  eroding  the  validity,   the 
vitality,  and  the  impact  of  our  legislation 
In  the  environmental  field. 


We  hear  that  only  4  acres  of  picnic 
lands  will  be  affected.  The  senior  Senator 
somehow  enlarged  it  to  9  acres.  I  Invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  page  470  of 
the  hearings  which  are  on  the  desk  of 
each  Senator  to  see  a  graphic  description 
of  the  area  which  will  be  affected  should 
this  route  be  followed.  It  involves  at  least 
150  acres.  This  is  a  significant  imptict  on 
that  park.  But  I  do  not  Ijelieve  we  here 
should  be  arguing  whether  or  not  this  is 
desirable  or  not  desirable.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  determination  that  is  to  be 
made  by  competent  transportation  au- 
thorities on  the  basis  of  a  comprehensive 
study. 

I  believe  we  have,  through  the  essen- 
tials of  this  controversy,  insufficient  de- 
tail to  allow  Members  to  make  their  own 
judgment.  I  only  regret  that  more  Sen- 
ators could  not  be  present.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  last  year  my  amendment  was 
rejected  by  2  to  1.  It  was  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  2  to  1  because  I  am  convinced  at 
that  time  there  was  an  Insufficient  under- 
standing of  the  importance  of  this  mat- 
ter. Very  few  people  were  present  to  hear 
the  debate,  but  I  do  hope  that  in  the 
intervening  months  there  has  been  an 
opportimity  for  people  to  think  this  mat- 
ter through  and  understand  we  cannot 
begin  legislating  special  exemptions  to 
legislation  designed  to  achieve  broad 
goals,  nor  can  we  begin  to  examine  item 
by  item  every  Isist  bit  of  public  works 
constructed  in  the  United  States. 

If  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  is  ready  to  yield  back  his  time 
I  am  ready  to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  has  agreed  to  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  first, 
it  Is  with  reluctance  that  I  disagree  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York.  Usually,  if  I  do  not  agree  with 
him.  I  do  not  find  fault  with  his  rationale 
and  rcEisoning,  but.  In  this  instance,  I 
find  fault  even  with  that  because  It 
seems  to  me  the  major  thrust  of  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York  Is 
one  of  precedent.  He  goes  against  the 
precedent  we  would  set  here  today. 

The  theme  of  his  argument  Is  that  It 
is  wrong  to  commit  a  present  injustice 
in  the  name  of  avoiding  a  future  misap- 
plication of  this  section.  Based  on  the 
facts  as  I  found  them  as  a  member  of 
the  committee  and  as  previous  Commit- 
tees on  Public  Works  foimd  them.  It 
seems  to  me  there  is  no  question  but  that 
to  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New  York 
is  to  agree  that  the  present  Injustice  of 
a  serious  nature  must  be  permitted  to 
stand  because  we  are  concerned  that  we 
will  not  be  able  in  the  future  to  distin- 
guish similar  injustices  that  come  before 
us  or  other  tribunals  charged  with  en- 
vironmental protection  for  the  citizens 
of  this  country. 

I  think  the  hearings  of  the  subcom- 
mittee clearly  indicate  that  this  is  in- 
deed a  peculiar  situation,  one  that  we 
will  not  find  In  the  future,  at  least.  In 
the  future  application  of  the  environ- 
mental laws  of  this  country,  for  the 
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had  one. 


proJeGt  was  started  before  we 
It  was  on  Its  way  to  completion  before 
we  had  a  law.  The  State  of  Texas  would 
have  completed  it  but  for  the  fact  that 
we  cojne  along  with  a  Federal  system 
that  says,  "We  will  give  you  moiey,"  and 
then,  siter  the  fact,  decides  on  environ- 
mental protection  requlremehts  that 
could  indeed  have  little  Impadt  on  the 
enthre  area,  but  the  procedural  require- 
ments would  imdoubtedly  burdeb  the  sit- 
uation and  perhaps  cause  millions  of  dol- 
lars U)  be  wEtsted. 

I  wpuld  only  conclude  by  saying  for 
myself,  as  a  member  of  the  cammlttee, 
1  read  'the  statements  of  experts  from 
San  Antonio  who  said  unanlmcjusly  that 
no  harm  would  come,  Eind  they  would  like 
io  complete  It  for  themselves,  t  wanted 
to  hev  from  the  people  of  San  Antonio 
what  feeling  they  had  about  It  It  is^ln- 
terestlng  to  tell  the  Senate  the  results  ^f 
how  they  feel.  I  asked  for  and 'got  mall 
from  Around  the  country  and  got  a  ma- 
jority of  4  to  1  from  about  50  people  who 
live  In.  the  area  around  the  couatry,  who 
disagree,  but  not  in  Texas,  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  but  again,  from  a  pop- 
ulation of  San  Antonio  some  $00,000  of 
the  people  there,  the  ratio  was  reversed. 
They  supported  it  5  to  1.  The  lejtters  and 
correspondence  were  not  the  liters  and 
correspondence  from  £iny  lopby,  but 
were  letters  from  individual  citifeens  who 
wanted  to  go  to  work  easier,  individual 
citizens  who  wanted  to  get  to  the  recrea- 
tion aieaa  of  Texas  easier. 

Indieed,  it  seems  to  me  an  anomaly 
that  ve  here  discuss  the  grea;  idea  of 
returning  to  local  government  the  au- 
thorlfy  to  do  what  it  can  do  best'wlille 
in  th^  instance,  with  the  hue  and  cry 
of  th*  citizens  of  Texas,  who  say,  in  an 
orderjy  manner,  "Let  us  finish  [this  our- 
selves;  it  was  started  before  we  had  any 
law,"!we  will  come  along  and  say,  "Yes, 
we  wint  local  government  to  b^  In  here, 
but  ^e  would  like  you  to  delay  |  the  local 
projett,  which  is  years  behind  ischedule, 
so  you -can  comply  with  Federkl  stand- 
iards  |the  impact  of  which  ate  purely 
speculative."  And  indeed,  as  wje  look  at 
them  across  the  country,  as  voe  change 
the  l£fw  and  apply  the  law  todaj,  this  ac- 
tion tS  infinitesimal  even  if  ll  were  to 
causer  ^ome  little  harm  to  the  environ- 
ment, I 
>.I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  prin- 
*ciple  for  which  the  Senator  sha  ws  a  con- 
cern, but,  justice,  I  think,  demands  that 
the  amendment  be  defeated. 

M#  BAKER.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senavor  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr,  BUCKLEY.  I  yield  2  niinutes  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  applicability  of  th(  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  and  of  other 
statutes  iiavlng  an  environmental  ra- 
tlcmale  or  a  conservation  b&sU  is  not  a 
imique  one  to  tills  body  or  to  {this  Con- 
gress or  to  the  courts.  l 

In 'my  service  on  the  Joint  (^ommittee 
on  Atomic  Energy  the  question  of  the 
effect  of  NEPA  and  the  applieabillty  of 
environmental  Impact  requirements  as 
well  as  other  provisions  of  th^  act  have 
been  painfully  and  torturously' examined 
and  reexamined  by  the  Atonic  Energy 
Commission  and  by  the  courts 
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My  position  in  such  situations  has  been 
that  while  NEPA  has  worked  a  hard- 
ship In  some  respects,  we  should  not  re- 
cede from  an  overeill  respect  for  the  re- 
quirement of  a  national  system  for  en- 
vironmental protection  that  must  con- 
tinue and  endiu«,  and  that  a  way  must 
be  found  to  comply  with  these  stand- 
ards, without  the  standards  being  uncon- 
scionable impediments. 

In  the  case  of  highway  constructioQ. 
there  is  the  question  of  the  applicability 
of  section  102  of  NEPA.  The  solutlcm 
proposed  in  section  148  of  the  bill  is 
unique  indeed.  It  would  remove  from  the 
Federal  aid  highway  system  a  portion 
of  road,  which  otherwise  would  come 
imder  the  requirement  of  Federal  high- 
way and  related  legislation. 

I  have  no  desire  to  Intrude  my  opin- 
ions and  Judgment  into  the  affairs  of  the 
sovereign  State  of  Texas,  and  certainly 
no  desire  to  undercut  the  efforts  of  my 
distinguished  friends  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentskn  and  Mr.  Tower),  who  so  ably 
represent  that  great  State  in  the  Sen- 
ate. On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  help 
but  express  my  concern  for  the  prece- 
dent being  set  here.  I  liave  a  somewhat 
dissimilar,  but  not  entirely  dissimilar, 
situation  in  my  own  State  of  Tennessee 
with  respect  to  the  Overton  Park  project, 
which  is  now  involved  in  litigation  over 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  highway- 
related  law  has  been  complied  with  in 
the  identification  of  alternative  pro- 
posals for  the  construction  of  this  por- 
tion of  Interstate  highway  through 
Overton  Park. 

I  liave  never  contended  that  it  should 
be  removed  from  the  Federal  system,  or 
that  the  law  of  the  United  States  should 
not  be  complied  with.  Rather,  I  believe, 
that  we  should  get  about  the  business, 
as  fast  as  possible,  of  resolving  this  dis- 
pute so  we  can  build  the  highway,  not 
remove  it  from  the  Federal  system. 

I  intend  to  support  the  Buckley 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  important  in 
principle,  even  though  it  may  cause  some 
hardship  to  the  people  of  Texas  and  even 
though  I  recognize  that  the  Issues  in- 
volved in  this  problem  are  unique. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  my  colleague,  the  distln- 
gidshed     Senator     from     Texas     (Mr. 

TOWIR). 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  underscore  a  point  that  has  been 
made  by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  DoMEKici) ,  and  point  out  that  the 
Environmental  Policy  Act  was  passed 
many  years  after  the  right-of-way  had 
already  been  acquired,  the  route  had 
already  been  approved,  and  the  citizens 
of  San  Antonio  had  spent  a  great  deal 
of  money.  The  matter  became  fouled  up 
hi  a  faceless  bureaucracy  here  and  was 
subjected  to  the  whims  of  some  arbitrary 
civil  servant  who  treated  the  people  of 
San  Antonio  with  the  arrogance  of  a 
maharajah.  I  do  not  think  our  cities 
shoiild  be  subjected  to  that  kind  of  treat- 
ment. 

Senator  Bsntsen  has  already  clearly 
and  adequately  made  the  case  that  this 
is  not  a  precedent  and  that  this  situation 
Is  unique. 

Mr.  President  if  you  want  to  foul  up 
the  environment  in  San  Antonio,  force 
the  people  to  buy  the  right-of-way  for 


another  route,  leave  this  structure  a  use- 
less eyesore,  force  them  to  buy  another 
route  and  use  up  other  valuable  land. 
If  we  want  to  follow  the  spirit  of  environ- 
mentalism,  the  best  tiling  we  can  do  1b 
defeat  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  accept  sec- 
tion 148. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  1  minute? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  1  minute  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  desire  to  enter  into  the  argument  from 
the  standpoint  of  supporting  informa- 
tion brought  to  the  Senate  by  the  able 
Senators  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen  and 
Mr.  Tower)  .  I  want  only  to  refiect  that 
the  record  made  last  year  shows  a  very 
thorough  debate  in  the  Senate  on  this 
item.  I  believe  the  judgment  of  the  Sen- 
ate then,  which  expressed  in  a  vote  was 
of  24  to  49  against  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  , 
should  be  reflected  also  in  the  vote  this 
afternoon.  The  Senator  from  Texas  de- 
scribed the  uniqueness  of  the  San  An- 
tonio situation  to  the  committee  In  a 
way  that  convinced  us  to  include  the  pro- 
vision in  the  bill.  I  believe  that  today 
he  has  again  made  a  case  for  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  the  statement  made 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  sut)com- 
mlttee  (Mr.  Bentsen)  . 

We  recognize  the  action  taken  last 
year,  but  this  is  a  new  CTongress.  There 
are  new  people  here  who  did  not  par- 
ticipate last  year,  new  people  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  are  not 
in  my  Judgment,  Iwund  by  such  prece- 
dent as  we  may  have  established  last  year 
in  considering  this  particular  question. 

We  heard  statements  from  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  about  correcting  a  present  injus- 
tice. I  think  the  facts  need  to  be  cor- 
rected. 

In  the  first  Instance,  the  city  of  San 
Antonio  began  planning  for  this  express- 
way well  before  the  relevant  Federal 
statutes  came  into  l)€lng.  The  fact  is  they 
did  not  first  apply  for  Federal  funds 
until  1968,  or  2  years  after  the  enactment 
of  section  4(f) .  Federal  approval  did  not 
come  imtil  August  13.  1970,  8  months 
after  the  enactment  of  NEPA.  There  was 
nothing  to  stop  the  city  of  San  Antonio 
from  proceeding,  however  It  wanted, 
without  Federal  fimds,  as  its  willingness 
to  return  those  funds  confirmed. 

Second,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal — 
and  I  certainly  am  impressed  by  the  ex- 
tent of  the  desire  of  the  people  of  San 
Antonio  for  an  expressway.  They  voted 
back  in  1961  the  bond  money  for  an 
expressway.  I  suggest  that  they  did  not 
necessarily  vote  for  this  precise  route, 
given  the  nimiber  of  alternatives  that 
are  available  for  getting  the  people  of 
San  Antonio  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
as  refiected  in  the  Gruen  report  prepared 
for  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  stage,  I  am  quite 
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to  return  the  balance  of  my  time 


for  the  convenience  of  the  Senator 


The 


PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CooK)l  Does  the  Senator  from  New  York 
yldd  lack  the  balance  of  his  time? 

Mr.  teUC^KLEY.  I  am  prepared  to. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  If  it  is 
agrees  Jle  to  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
I  will  :lose  the  argument  in  5  minutes. 

Mr.  3UCKLEY.  Very  well. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Then  I  will  yield  back 
the  ba  ance  of  my  tlme^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senab  r  from  New  York  yield  back  the 
balani  e  of  his  time? 

Mr.  3UCKLEY.  I  reserve  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What 
does  t  le  Senator  from  New  York  do? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  reserve  the  time. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Then  I  reserve  my 
time. 

Mr.  President,  to  conclude  my  remarks 
on  the  subject  let  me  summarize  the  dis- 
tinctl(  ns  between  the  San  Antonio  proj- 
ect an  I  some  wliich  have  lieen  mentioned 
on  the  fioor  this  afternoon. 

The  San  Antonio  Expressway  is  not  an 
Intersi  ite  highway  and  never  has  been. 

Conltructlon  was  begun  only  after  the 
Secreniry  of  Transportation  agreed  that 
if  flnaTFederal  approval  could  not  be  ob- 
tained it  could  be  built  with  State  funds. 

And  to  build  the  road  with  State  funds 
Is  all  t  le  State  of  Texas  is  asking. 

Unll  te  the  projects  wlilch  have  been 
mentK  ned  this  afternoon — only  local 
funds /would  be  expended  on  toe  San 
Antonxt  Expressway.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Presidvit,  only  local  standards  should 

jld  like  to  read  to  the  Senate  an 
[from  the  testimony  submitted  by 
asportation  Subcommittee  be- 
speaks specifically  to  this  ques- 
tion of  ftjrecedent: 

The  ^cts  of  the  San  Antonio  situation 
isolate  |t  and  make  It  so  vinlque  that  It 
could  Ut  no  event  be  precedent  In  a  tradi- 
tional 8«nae.  The  partlaUy  done  construction 
referred,  to  by  the  fifth  circuit  as  a  huge 
concrete  offspring  was  commenced  under  a 
unique  agreement  thought  by  both  DOT  and 
the  Sti^  to  be  perfectly  proper.  Under  It, 
the  8e3etary  approved  construction  of  the 
end  segments  provided  that  If  the  Secretary 
and  the  state  could  not  agree  on  a  middle 
sectloHij  none  of  the  project  would  be  eligi- 
ble fw  I  Federal  aid. 

Both  j  parties  thought  the  road  could  be 
built  ai  a  wholly  State  project  If  the  State 
and  PeAeral  agencies  could  not  agree  on  It. 
Constriction  was  commenced  with  the  State 
agencyfaware  of  and  accepting  the  fact  that 
It  mlgit  be  forced  to  pay  for  the  total  cost 
of  the  )roJect.  There  was  no  way  that  either 
agency  could  have  known  either  that  the 
rules  )f  administrative  review  would  be 
change  1,  or  that  the  relationship  with  the 
Pedera  Government  would  be  held  forever 
blndln ;.  With  everyone  concerned  at  the 
time  a  itlng  In  good  faith,  a  terrible  mess  has 
result*  1  In  San  Antonio.  Great  sums  of 
are  already  lost  and  more  Is  being 
t  ti  eyesore  exists,  and  peoples'  needs 


money 
lost;  t 
are  nc  ;  being  served 


Ttut  Is  the  only  case  In  America  In  which 
the  p<  ople  have  been  denied  the  right  to 
buUd  k  highway  within  the  boundaries  of 
their  { wn  State,  with  their  own  money,  for 
their  (  wn  use. 

The 
dent. 

Mr JPresident,  I  ask  the  Senate  to  op- 
pose t  lis  amendment. 


only  case  in  America,  Mr.  Presl- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  imanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  E.  Steven 
Swain,  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  staff,  may  have  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  remainder  of  the 
debate  on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  final  minutes. 

I  would  like  to  rectify  two  of  the  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  eloquently 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Yes,  the  State  of  Texas  proceeded  to 
spend  its  money  as  the  result  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation's  authoriza- 
tion made  in  1970;  but  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  also  stated  that  before 
any  approval  of  the  middle  section  be 
made,  the  alternatives  had  to  be  deter- 
mined. If  we  consider  this  as  a  package 
deal,  the  State  of  Texas  Is  now  repudiat- 
ing the  central  part  of  that  package. 

I  might  note  in  passing  that  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals  foimd  in  its  deci- 
sion that  in  agreeing  as  he  did,  the  Secre- 
tary was. 

Acting  In  a  clear  abdication  of  his  section 
4(f)  responsibilities. 

The  court  further  found  that  the  so- 
called  agreement  with  the  State  of  Texas 
was  also  in  violation  of  the  law. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  and  I  think 
this  Is  important  across  the  coimtry, 
when  people  are  trying  to  resist  the 
NEPA  law.  Instead  of  trying  to  comply 
with  it— had  the  State  of  Texas  gone 
forward  and  decided  to  comply  with  the 
law,  rather  than  fighting — the  people  of 
San  Antonio  would  be  well  on  the  way 
toward  having  an  expressway  now,  per- 
haps down  the  route  indicated  by  the 
State  of  Texas  planning,  or  perhaps  some 
other  route.  At  least,  we  would  have  had 
progress.  It  would  have  been  a  route  In 
which  all  valid  considerations  are  taken 
fully  Into  account. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield  myself  a  final  3 
minutes. 

It  comes  down  to  whether  some  people 
In  Texas — who  have  already  spent  this 
$11  million  of  their  own  funds  and  been 
assured  by  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation they  could  complete  the  project 
with  their  own  funds  if  necessary — will 
not  be  forced  to  lose  that  Investment  l)e- 
cause  the  Department  of  Transportation 
was  in  error.  The  people  of  San  Antonio 
should  not  be  pimished  because  of  other 
people's  mistakes. 

I  feel  that  equity  demands  that  we  get 
the  Federal  Government  out  of  this  proj- 
ect by  retaining  section  148  in  the  blU. 

Congress  is  not  granting  any  excep- 
tion for  a  federally  funded  project.  And 
it  Is  not  ordering  that  anytliing  be  built. 
It  is  simply  allowing  local  people  to  do 
what  they  like  with  money  they  raised 
by  their  own  taxes. 


I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  stmendment. 

Mr.  NEI£ON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate debate  and  action  on  S.  502  mark  an 
Important  transition  point  in  the  attempt 
to  achieve  orderly  growth  and  a  rational 
redefinition  in  priorities  in  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  program  to  meet  the  con- 
tinuing but  changing  needs  in  American 
transportation. 

Three  years  ago  in  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Subcommittee  on 
Roads  on  "all  aspects  of  the  national 
highway  program  and  related  activities," 
I  testified  that— 

(0)\ir  focus  should  be,  constantly  ddd 
without  flinching,  on  the  aocUil  need  for  the 
best  possible  transportation  for  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  people. 

Earlier  In  1970,  I  suggested  that  as  a 
part  of  a  national  environmental  agenda 
for  this  decade,  we  must  begin — 

to  utUlze  the  billions  of  dollars  a  year  that 
could  be  made  available  on  completion  of  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  to  provide  new 
transportation  alternatives,  including  mass 
transit.  In  our  polluted,  congested,  highway- 
choked  urban  areas. 

In  the  last  Congress,  the  Senate  began 
the  legislative  action  to  revise  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  progfram  to  meet 
changing  transportation  needs,  but  was 
unable  to  complete  action  before  ad- 
journment. The  debate  was  important, 
however,  in  focusing  attention  and  dis- 
cussion on  the  problems  and  the  issues 
which  any  legislative  response  must  ad- 
dress :  the  completion  of  the  national  In- 
terstate Highway  System,  and  increased 
emphasis  on  the  continuing  requirements 
of  rural  and  urban  transportation  sys- 
tems within  the  vsirious  States. 

S.  502.  as  amended  on  the  floor  yester- 
day, reflects  these  deliberations  and  re- 
sponds to  our  changing  transportation 
needs  in  this  country.  In  particular,  8. 
502,  in  Its  present  form,  would  respond  to 
speciflc  transportation  Issues  In  the  State 
of  Wisconsin. 

Completion  of  the  Ipterstate  System 
in  Wisconsin  has  almost  been  accom- 
plished. A  somewhat  unique  situation 
with  one  particular  segment  of  the  Inter- 
state System  in  Wisconsin  remains  to  be 
resolved,  however.  At  my  request,  this  sit- 
uation was  addressed  by  the  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  in  the  bill  (8.  3939) 
which  they  reported  on  the  last  Congress 
Emd  which  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
77  to  0  In  September  1972.  Because  of 
differences  with  the  other  body.  Federal- 
aid  highway  legislation  was  not  resolved 
before  adjournment  and  the  particular 
problem  In  Wisconsin  still  remained  at 
issue. 

In  the  last  hours  of  the  93d  Congress, 
I  entered  into  a  discussion  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee,  Senator  Jennings 
Randolph,  about  the  speciflc  problem  in 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  created  by  the 
first  qualifying  deadline  of  July  1.  1973. 
for  segments  authorized  under  the  Itist 
1,500-mile  addition  to  the  Interstate  pro- 
gram. In  that  colloquy  with  (Chairman 
Randolph  on  the  Senate  fioor  on  October 
18,  1972, 1  was  assured  that  the  problem 
of  a  qualifying  deadline  of  July  1,  1973, 
for  interstate  finance  programing  and  its 
negative  impact  upon  any  appropriate 
resolution  of  the  1-57  controversy  in  Wis- 
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cotisln  T^ould  be  adressed  by  the  Public 
Works  Cpmmlttee  in  the  93d  Congress. 

Section  112  of  the  present  bill  (Si  502) 
will  satisfactorily  answer  the  Immediate 
question  with  regard  to  the  ability  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  to  meet  tha  first 
qualifying  deadline  on  a  final  segment  of 
1-57.  The  cooperation  and  asslstai^ce  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  i  (Mr. 
Rando^;^)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  tTexas 
(Mr.  BEntsen)  who  is  managing  the 
Federated  highway  bill  this  year  Is  ap- 
preciatad.  So  that  the  RzcoRi)  mfiy  be 
more  complete  on  this  matter,  I  iwould 
include  at  this  point  in  my  statemeht  the 
excerpt  from  the  debate  last  Octo^r  18 
which  contains  the  discussion  of  thfe  1-57 
matter  ^th  Chairman  Randolph  | 

There  Ibeing  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  NXLSON.  The  Senate-passed  bUl,  S. 
3939,  tbe  (Federal  Highway  Act  of  197p^  had 
language  which  Included  section  112,  which 
would  ch^mge  the  first  qvialifying  daadline 
for  inteiBtate  finance  programing  {  from 
July  1,  1973,  to  J\ily  1,  1974.  There  is  R  par- 
ticular pi;obIem  In  the  State  of  Wls^nsln 
about  me*tlng  the  qualifying  date  of  ^xily  1, 

1973,  andisectlon  112  extended  the  deiadline 
to  July  ij  1974,  and  I  assiune  It  may  apply 
to  other  places  in  the  United  States,    i 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  thit  sec- 
tion was  Oropped.  The  act  is  extended  for  1 
year.  :  ] 

My  queftlon  Is,  WoiUd  it  be  the  intention 
of  the  cb&'irman  of  the  committee  to  address 
Itself  to  tAat  particular  question  of  extend- 
ing that  deadline  for  quallfjrlng  to 

1974,  as  t)ie  distinguished  chairman 
committed  had  It  In  the  bill  as  it  pa 
Senate?   -. 

Mr.  Randolph.  That  is  correct. 
10th  of  October  I  received  a  letter  frc 
Senator  feom  Wisconsin  In  reference 
matter.  As  the  Senator  has  Indicated, 
In  the  Senate  bill.  It  has  been  drop^d  In 
conference.  I  pledge  to  the  Senator"  from 
Wlsconsl«  and  others  who  may  be  Inteirested 
that  early  next  year  this  matter  will  fee  ad- 
dressed b^the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  I  Teer  there  will  be  no  dlfflcu  Ity  In 
taUng  carte  of  the  Senator's  State  and  other 
States.       * 

Mr.  NEiioN.  I  appreciate  that  statement 
because  1-67  Involves  a  particular  prpblem 
In  Milwaukee,  which  I  discussed  In  the  letter 
which  I  sont  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, as  cllairman.  There  Is  no  way  th(  y  can 
give  the  oroper  sUtutory  assurances,  under 
the  law  or  Wisconsin,  prior  to  July  1.  1974. 

The  PR^miNC  Otticks.  The  time  (f  the 
Senator  bak  expired. 

Mr.  Nki«on.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  manl- 
mous  con^nt  that  my  letter  to  the  :hair- 
man  of  the  committee  (Mr.  Randolp:!)  be 
printed  at  this  stage  in  the  Rzcobd. 

There  b^lng  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  t^  be  printed  In  the  RxcoitD,  as 
follows : 

"U.S.  Sbnati:, 
"Washington.  B.C.,  October  10, 1  )72. 
"Hon.  JxKinNcs  Rakdolph, 
"Chairman,   Public    Works   Committee     V.S. 
Senate,  Washington. DC. 

"Deak  Mb.  Chairman:  When  the  Senate 
passed  S.  3939.  the  Pederal-Ald  Hlghwiy  Act 
of  1972  on  September  19,  1972,  by  a  v  )te  of 
77-0,  language  was  Included  In  Sec.  1 12  of 
the  bill  which  would  change  the  first  qualify- 
ing deadline  for  Interstate  finance  profram- 
mlng  from,'  the  present  JiUy  1,  1973  to  July  1, 
1974  for  those  projects  authorized  under  the 
last  1,600  mile  addition  to  the  Interstate  pro- 
gram. Tblf  change  In  deadUne  directly  ap- 
pUes  to  a  'unique  sltuaUon  in  the  St  ite  of 
Wisconsin  and  was  added  in  the  public 
Works  (Jommlttee  at  my  request. 


"Our  partlciilar  problem  In  Wisconsin  has 
to  do  with  the  Milwaukee  end  of  the  1-57 
project.  At  this  time  no  one  Is  In  any  posi- 
tion to  make  a  firm  finding  about  that  seg- 
ment of  the  1-67  project  south  of  the  Sauk- 
vllle  Interchange.  There  are  many  pros  and 
cons  as  to  desirability  of  locating  it  over  the 
route  of  the  proposed  Stadium  Freeway 
north.  The  major  considerations  In  favor  of 
this  are  the  possibility  of  security  90%  fi- 
nancing for  developing  a  high  level  highway 
which  will  serve  the  ingress  and  egress  of 
the  Milwaukee  area  from  the  northwest,  and 
contribute  toward  closing  the  freeway  gap  on 
Fond  du  Lac  Avenue  (U.S.  41)  as  weU  as 
serving  as  the  southern  leg  of  1-57. 

"However,  the  ability  of  the  State,  as  weU 
as  the  City  and  County  of  Milwaukee,  to 
make  a  positive  finding  and  demonstraite 
clear  Intent  and  capability  by  next  July  1, 
1973  Is  Impossible.  This  Is  due  to  a  July  28. 
1972  agreement  between  the  Governor  of 
Wisconsin,  the  Executive  of  Milwaukee 
County  and  the  Mayor  of  Milwaukee  which 
conditions  this  project  as  weU  as  some  others 
on  a  show  of  substantial  progress  In  off- 
setting the  housing  deficit  In  Milwaukee  re- 
sulting from  past  construction  of  all  kinds. 

"To  meet  this  housing  requirement  and 
thus  proceed  to  a  firm  decision  on  the  Intent 
to  construct  this  segment  of  1-67,  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  has  passed  legislation  author- 
izing the  establishment  of  the  Wisconsin 
Housing  Authority.  Because  of  a  possible  con- 
fUct  with  the  State  Constitution,  however, 
this  legislation  faces  a  court  test  before  the 
WHA  will  be  in  business.  Regardless  of  the 
outcome  of  the  court  test  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  WHA  legislation,  this  delay 
will  prevent  the  State  of  Wisconsin  from 
making  any  positive  finding  and  demonstrat- 
ing to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  by  July  1,  1973  a  clear  Intent 
and  capability  to  construct  the  final  seg- 
ment of  1-67. 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  has 
stated  that  another  year  Is  vitally  necessary 
for  the  State  to  be  able  to  meet  the  first 
deadline  required  by  law.  The  final  sentence 
of  Sec.  112  of  the  Senate  passed  version  of 
S.  3939  would  accomplish  this  purpose  and 
extend  the  first  deadline  to  July  I,  1974. 
This  provision  was  not  Included  In  S.  3939 
when  the  House  passed  their  version  of  this 
legislation  on  October  6,  1973.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  this  explanation  of  the  unique  situa- 
tion In  Wisconsin  which  is  directly  affected 
by  this  provision  In  the  Senate  bill  will  merit 
the  attention  of  the  conferees  on  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1972  and  will  be 
retained  In  the  Conference  Report  on  this 
legislation. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"Oatix>bo  Nelson,  V.S.  Senator." 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
completion  of  the  Interstate  System  now 
In  sight,  we  must  refocus  attention  on  our 
other  transportation  and  highway  needs, 
both  rural  and  lu-ban.  In  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  rural  and  urban  transporta- 
tion and  highway  needs  require  con- 
tinued attention  which  Is  both  flexible 
In  its  approach  and  nondiscriminatory 
in  its  impact. 

Presently,  Wisconsin  has  more  than 
2,000  mUes  of  its  11.000-mlle  system  in 
use  which  were  built  to  pre-World  War 
n  standards.  These  roads  are  essentially 
worn  out  and  confront  the  motorist  with 
accident-producing  situations  such  as  re- 
stricted sight  distance,  sharp  curves,  nar- 
row roadways,  inadequate  structures, 
elongated  no -passing  zones  sind  similar 
hazards.  Twenty-three  hundred  miles  of 
the  system  are  surfaced  with  mixed  bitu- 
minous material  that  has  served  longer 


than  its  design  life  of  10  years.  One 
thousand  miles  of  bituminous  concrete 
has  outlived  its  design  life  of  15  years, 
and  900  miles  of  Portland  cement  con- 
crete has  outlived  its  design  life  of  25 
years.  About  29  percent  of  the  total  Wis- 
consin highway  system  has  therefore 
been  used  longer  than  its  normal  life 
expectancy. 

We  cannot  expect  this  situation  to 
l£ist  much  longer  without  some  extensive 
repair  and  replacement  work.  Thus,  the 
State  E>epartment  of  Transportation  in- 
dicates that  work  which  should  have  been 
done  by  1970  totals  6,107  miles  in  all  72 
coimties  in  Wisconsin.  Estimated  cost  of 
this  work  today  is  upward  of  $2.66  bil- 
lion. In  addition  to  the  road  situation  in 
Wisconsin,  56  bridges  will  need  attention 
within  the  next  5  years  and  60  addi- 
tional bridges  will  require  work  within 
10  years.  The  State's  current  estimate 
of  this  cost  for  bridgework  is  $91  million. 

The  State  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion has  indicated  to  me  that  the  pres- 
ent formulas  for  distribution  of  Federal 
aids  to  the  State  for  primary,  second- 
tiry,  and  urban  highway  systems  are  sat- 
isfactory and  acceptable.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  provisions  of  S.  502 
that  these  formulas  are  maintained  in 
the  present  legislation.  With  the  nonin- 
terstate  funding  portion  of  S.  502  for 
primary,  secondary,  and  urban  catego- 
ries being  increased  to  $2.2  billion  for 
each  of  the  next  3  fiscal  years,  and  with 
the  bar  to  impoundment  of  highway 
funds  authorized  by  this  present  legisla- 
tion which  was  added  by  an  amend- 
ment that  I  supported  yesterday,  more 
noninterstate  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram funds  should  be  available  to  the 
State  of  Wisconsla  to  meet  rural  and 
urban  transportation  needs  of  the 
1970's. 

In  order  to  turn  the  focus  of  attention 
on  creating  a  truly  balanced  transporta- 
tion system  in  this  Nation,  however,  we 
must  also  have  a  greater  degree  of  flex- 
ibility to  meet  the  specific  and  varying 
needs  of  each  State,  iui)an  and  rural. 
Now  is  the  time  to  allow  a  wider  degree 
of  discretion  and  alternatives  to  State 
and  local  governments  in  the  allocation 
of  Federal  transportation  fimds  to  es- 
sentially local  trsuisportation  needs. 

Yesterday,  I  supported  two  amend- 
ments to  S.  502  which  would  give  State 
and  local  governments  both  additional 
funding  and  additional  alternatives  to 
employ  in  meeting  their  local  needs.  The 
Williams  amendment,  which  passed  by 
a  vote  of  59  to  36,  would  authorize  $1 
billion  a  year  more  In  Federal  grants 
imder  the  Urban  Msiss  Transportation 
Act  of  1964  for  capital  improvements  of 
mass  transit  S3^tems.  In  addition,  this 
amendment  would  authorize  a  2-year  ex- 
penditure of  $800  million  out  of  general 
revenues  for  operating  subsidies  for  mass 
transit  sytems  imtil  the  infusion  of  cap- 
ital funds  could  take  hold. 

I  also  supported  the  ammdment  by 
Senators  Muskiz  and  Barer  which  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  49  to  44.  This 
amendment  would  authorize  States  and 
cities  to  use  authorizations  of  the  high- 
way trust  fund  which  are  earmarked  for 
urban  systems  for  a  variety  of  transpor- 
tation needs,  including  buses  and  fixed 
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able  dc 
be  app^ 
areas, 
their 


rail  syi  tems.  Contrary  to  some  under- 
standln  js  of  this  provision,  the  discretion 
to  i«e  that  portion  of  the  trust  funds 
earmarted  for  urban  systems  for  mass 
transit  does  not  affect  the  division  of 
Pedera  aid  for  other  portions  of  the 
Federa  aid  highway  program.  It  merely 
adds  fi;  ;ed  rail  transit  as  an  option  avail- 
able fcr  the  urban  systems  portion  of 
this  pr  )gram. 

A«  tl  e  State  of  Wisconsin  Department 
of  Traj  asportation  has  indicated  to  me, 
with  tt  B  protection  afforded  by  distribu- 
tlMi  formulas  to  preserve  each  State's 
ghare  (  f  the  fund — 

It  is  leslrable  to  give  the  respective  states 
a  maxii  lum  of  flexlbUlty  In  the  use  of  their 
shares  >f  the  aids  for  transportation  pur- 
poses, U  icludlng  highway  related  mass  transit 
(bus) ,  I  nd  even  rail  faculties. 

If  ou  ■  focus  is  to  be  on  the  best  possible 
transEH  rtation  for  the  maximum  number 
of  peoi;  le.  we  carmot  limit  our  flexibility 
or  dicraite  our  transportation  financing 
option^^  A  singular  choice  is  really  no 
option  kt  all.  Allowing  the  steadily  avaU- 
hars  of  the  highway  trust  fimd  to 
led  to  mass  transit  in  our  urban 
local  government  wishes  to  use 
wicii  oiare  of  funds  in  such  a  manner, 
provided  a  real  alternative.  To  improve 
the  trweling  lot  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  ctid  in  this  country— not  just  in 
our  urh^  centers,  but  in  our  rural  com- 
munitias  as  well — we  must  be  able  to 
improv^  and  coordinate  all  methods  of 
transportation  in  this  country. 

With  {a  final  remark  upon  the  actions 
on  the  federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973, 
I  would  like  to  express  my  concern  over 
the  provision  in  the  bill  (S.  502)  which 
would  exempt  the  so-called  North  Ex- 
presBwt^  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  from  the 
requirements  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental iPolicy  Act.  Last  year,  I  joined 
Senate rj Buckley,  of  New  York,  in  oppos- 
ing tiiii  attempt  to  dodge  the  Federal 
requteient  for  consideration  of  the  en- 
ital  impact  of  this  highway  pro- 
le  National  Environmental  Pol- 
.stablished  in  law  the  principle 
leral  and  federally  aided  projects 

Je  carefully  reviewed  for  their  en- 

vlronmeBital  impact  before  they  are  im- 
dertakeh.  If  we  begin  now.  imder  what- 
ever gu  se,  to  excuse  projects  from  such 
require]  aents.  Congress  will  simply  be 
writing  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  this 
vitally  1  nportant  national  environmental 
protect  on  law. 

Thusi  once  again,  I  express  my  strong 
opposition  to  the  San  Antonio  exemption 
and  urge  Congress  to  require  that  this 
project  comply  with  the  law.  While  this 
particu  ar  exemption  would  appear  to 
have  a  pery  limited  narrow  application, 
we  can  be  sure  others  who  might  wish 
to  avoii  environmental  studies  will  be 
tempte(|  to  view  it  as  a  possible  prece- 
dent    j 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  th^  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFIC^ER.  All  time 
yielded  back.  The  question  is 
eing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
f  from  New  York. 

teas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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Ttie  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh).  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravxl),  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McIntyri),  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stznnis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Belucon) 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  43, 
nays  50,  as  follows: 


[No.  40  Leg.] 

TEAS— 43 

Abourezk 

Ooldwater 

Nunn 

Baker 

Orlflln 

Packwood 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Pastors 

Bennett 

HaskeU 

PeU 

Blden 

Hathaway 

Percy 

Brock 

Hughes 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Rlbicoff 

Buckley 

JavlU 

Roth 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Schwelker 

Case 

Mathias 

Stevenson 

Church 

McClure 

Symington 

Clark 

McOovem 

Tunney 

Cranirton 

Metcalf 

Welcker 

Domlnlck 

Miinkle 

Eagleton 

Nelson 

NAYS— 60 

Aiken 

Fannin 

McOee 

AUen 

Fong 

Montoya 

BeaU 

Fulbright 

Moss 

Bentsen 

Oumey 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hansen 

Randolph 

BuTdlck 

Hartke 

Saxbe 

Byrd, 

Helmn 

Scott.  Pa. 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

HoUings 

Bcott,Va. 

Byrd.  Eobert  C 

.  Hruska 

Sparkman 

ChUes 

Huddleston 

Stafford 

Cook 

Humphrey 

Stevens 

Cotton 

Jackson 

Taft 

Curtis 

Johnston 

Talmadge 

Dole 

Long 

Thtirmond 

Domenld 

Magnxison 

Tower 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

WlUiams 

Ervin 

McClellan 

Young 

NOT  VOTING— 7 

Bayh 

Hatfield 

StennlB 

Bellmon 

McTntyre 

Gravel 

Mondale 

[ 


So  Mr.  Buckley's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  BAYH  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  on  March  15,  1973,  a  vote 
was  taken  on  an  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Buckley)  relating  to  the 
San  Antonio  North  Expressway  provi- 
sion of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1973.  I  was  present  in  the  Chamber 
when  that  vote  was  taken,  and  I  voted 
"aye."  However,  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord for  March  15  states  that  I  did  not 
vote,  and  was  necessarily  absent  (S.  4943 ; 
vote  No.  40  Leg.).  I  have  been  Informed 
that  the  official  tally  sheet  of  the  Senate 
also  does  not  reflect  my  vote.  I  cannot 
imderstand  how  this  error  could  have 
been  made.  However,  since  my  vote  would 
not  have  made  any  difference  in  the  out- 
come, I  am  not  requesting  the  compli- 
cated effort  needed  to  make  a  change  in 
the  tally  sheet  and  In  the  Record.  I 
simply  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this 
statement  be  printed  In  the  permanent 
Record  immediately  after  the  result  of 
the  vote. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  offer,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senators  Randolph,  Baker,  Schweiker. 
Cook,  and  Bentsen,  an  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett)  .  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  title  I,  add  the  foUowlng  new 
section : 

"OWICHT    D.    EISENHOWEB    HIGHWAY 

"Sec.  159.  (a)  The  following  segments  of 
the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways  which  form  a  continuous 
Interstate  highway  link  from  coast  to  coast 
are  hereby  designated  as  the  'Dwlght  D. 
EUsenhower  Highway' — 

"(1)  Interstate  Route  70  between  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia,  and  Denver, 
Colorado: 

"(2)  Interstate  Route  25  between  Denver, 
Colorado,  and  Cheyenne,  Wyoming;  and 

"(3)  Interstate  Route  80  between  Chey- 
enne, Wyoming,  and  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 

"(b)  Any  law,  regulation,  map.  docximent. 
record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United  States 
In  which  such  segments  are  designated  or 
referred  to  shall  be  held  to  designate  or  refer 
to  such  segments  as  the  'Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower Highway'." 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  myself  2  minutes  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  of  the  distingiiished 
majority  leader 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  limitation  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Then, 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  need  to  inquire  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  as  to  the  sched- 
ule for  the  remainder  of  the  day  and 
thereafter,  and  append  to  it  the  sugges- 
tion that  future  rollcalls  today  be  lim- 
ited to  10  minutes  each.  I  do  not  make 
that  as  a  unanimous -consent  request  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  may. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Having 
discussed  it  with  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  deputy  majority 
leader,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  roUcall  votes  on  this  bill,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  be  limited  to  10 
minutes  cm  each  rollcall. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  is  there  a  time 
limitation  on  the  amendments? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  One  or  two. 

Mr.  HUGtIES.  I  cannot  make  it  to  the 
floor  in  10  minutes  from  my  office. 

The  PRESIDrNG  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  state  that  time  limits  on 
amendments  apply  only  to  the  Hansen 
and  Cotton  amendments  which  are  yet 
to  be  offered. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Then  I 
limit  my  request,  Mr.  President,  to  the 
Hansen  and  Cotton  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  tell  us  about  the  schedule  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day? 
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iir.   MANSFIELD.   Yes,    Indeel.    Mr 
Presit.ent.  if  we  complete  the  ptendlng 
busin<?sa  today,  we  wlU  go  over  UntU  12 
noon  on  Monday  next.  If  we  do  not, 
then  we  will  be  In  session  tomorrow. 

The  (Calendar  is  in  such  a  state  that 
pracficiUy  every  bill  on  it  woiild  be 
pass^  without  objection.  I 

FoBowing  the  disposal  of  the  i^ndmg 
business,  the  next  order  of  busii^e^  for 
the  Senate  would  be  S.  398,  to  extgnd  and 
amenfl  the  Economic  Stabillzatlpn  Act 
of  ISW. 

That  is  about  it.  .     ^     *i.  * 

Mr  ^OTT  of  Peimsylvanla.  C  n  that, 
I  understand  that  efforts  will  b*  made 
to  secure  certain  time  limitation^? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Those  efforts  nave 

be€ji  successfvd.  I  .  v.„„. 

Sr  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thanK 
the  distinguished  majority  leadar. 
-  Mr.  President.  I  shall  take  no  great 
amount  of  time.  The  Pending  ^oid- 
Snt  lA  for  the  purpose  of  de^^f  1?8 
certain  sections  of  the  Interstatf^High- 
wS  System  as  the  Dwight  D.  Eisiihower 

^^rSS^^endment  is  identical  tols.  2733, 
a  bill  I  introduced  in  the  last  qongress 
along  with  13  cosponsors-  A_^,f„i 

Pilsldent  Elsenhower  was  a  forceful 
advocate  and  iniUator  of  our Jpresent 
interstate  Highway  System  whfch  wjs 
created  during  his  administration.  The 
Stoption  of  my  amendment  wo^d  be  a 
fitting  tribute  to  the  man  who  ^ade  so 
many  contributions  to  developjte  out- 
stahding  highway  system  we  n^w  have 

across  the  country.  ,T,t^r<;tate 

One   of   the   segments   of   Interstate 

highway  which  wiU  bear  the  Eis^ofer 
name  crosses  five  of  Pennsj^vwdas 
MUthwest  counUes-Fulton  ^Bedford, 
^m«^et  Westmoreland,  and  Washmg- 
to^for  iso  ^es  to  the  Ohio  St*te  llne^ 

In  addition  to  Interstate  Tg  from 
Washington.  D.C..  to  Denver  C<^lo..  two 
other  segments  will  be  tocluded^toter- 
6tate25  from  Denver  to  Cheyenne  Wya, 
aad  interstate  80  from  Cheyenne  to  San 
Francisco:  Calif.      _^  ,^   .      .. 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  the 
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gtilshed  Senator  from  West  VirgU  lia  (Mr 

^nS°^^NDOLPH.  Mr.  PresidUt.  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distiagi^hed 
minorityjeader,  the  Senator  froto  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Scott)  .  by  Senator  Ba^r 
and  by  myself,  would  designate  certain 
interstate  mUeage  in  the  United  States 
as  the  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  gighway. 

I  think  at  times  it  is  very  imp<*tant,  in 
the  designation  of  public  f  aciliti*  to  caU 
attention  to  certain  men  in  pubUc  aiid 
private  life  who  have  been  instrumental 
in  moving  the  country  forward.  There  is 
a  very  particular  significance  Jn  using 
President  Eisenhower's  name  in^connec- 
tion  with  this  highway  designation.  We 
recall  that  it  was  during  his  adrtilnlstra- 
tlon  that  the  Interstate  System  cwne  into 
being.  He  was  instrumental  in  providing 
the  leadership  from  the  executive  branch 
of  Oovemment,  in  bringing  to  b*ing  this 
program,  which  has  been  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  strengthening  of  Amer- 
ica, the  servicing  of  our  peoplej 

For  that  reason.  I  join  very  (lamestly 
in  cosponsoring  the  amendment,  and  I 


commend  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
for  his  leadership  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  greatly  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment.  If  that  is  the  case.  I  ask  for 

a  vote. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
manager  of  the  bill  will  be  very  pleased 
to  accept  the  amendment,  and  I  have 
asked  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
to  have  my  name  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted,  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
to  accept  the  amendment  of  the  minor- 
ity leader,  of  which  I  now  join  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

Mr  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table.  The  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

AMXNSKXNT  NO.   38 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  28.  cosp6nsored  by 
Senator  McQk  and  myself.    

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  erf  the  bill  luflert  a  new  section 
as  follows : 

KKFSAI.  0»  OBTAIN  VIHICU  WXIOHT  AITO 
WIDTH  LIMirATIONS  ON  THI  DmESTATK 
8TSTX1C 

Sec.  — .  Section  127  of  title  28  of  the 
Unlte<l  States  Code,  relating  to  vehicle 
weight  and  width  limitations  on  the  Inter- 
state System,  is  repealed. 

pSIVIUEaK  OF  THX  TtJOOtt 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Gordon 
Murphy,  administrative  assistant  to 
Senator  Fankin,  may  have  the  privilege 
of  the  fioor  during  this  debate,  together 
with  Nolan  McKean  of  my  staff. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  Warren  Kane, 
my  legislative  assistant,  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor  until  my  amendment 
Is  reached  and  disposed  of. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  for  the  edification  of  Senators  pres- 


ent that  I  do  not  propose  to  take  nearly 
all  the  time  that  has  been  allotted  to 
this  amendment.  I  hope  we  can  come  to 
a  vote  very  quickly.  I  realize  that  some 
Senators  have  commitments  out  of  town, 
and  I  will  be  willing  to  obOige  in  any  way 
I  can  to  get  to  a  vote  expeditiously. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  cannot  speak  for 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  but, 
for  myself,  I  am  going  to  need  approx- 
imately 12  to  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment  is  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 127  of  title  23.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  vehicle  size  and  weight  limita- 
tions on  the  Interstate  Highway  System. 
Section  127  was  originally  enacted  in 
1956,  when  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem was  initially  created  by  congressional 
action.  Section  127  imposes  a  weight 
limitation  of  18,000  pounds  on  a  single 
axle  and  32,000  pounds  on  a  tandem 
axle.  In  adopting  section  127,  the  Con- 
gress relied  upon  the  size  and  weight  rec- 
ommendations of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  State  Highway  Officials— 
AASHO — a  recommendation  which  in 
1956  was  10  years  old. 

Section  127  has  not  been  changed  since 
1956,  although  AASHO  has  increased  its 
weight  recommendations.  Thus,  the 
standards  in  effect  today  on  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System,  the  finest  road 
system  in  the  Nation,  are  17  years  old. 
The  initial  reasoning  for  the  imposition 
of  these  standsirds  was  the  protection  of 
the  Federal  investment  involved  in  the 
construction  of  the  Interstate  Highway 
System.  Approximately  80  percent  of  the 
Interstate  System  has  been  completed 
and  opened  to  trafBc,  and  the  minimum 
construction  standards  have  not  been 
changed,  and  will  not  be  changed  during 
construction  of  the  remaining  20  per- 
cent of  the  system. 

Congress  specifically  recognized  in  1958 
"that  maximum  weight  limitations  for 
vehicles  using  the  highwa^ys  are  funda- 
mentally a  problem  of  State  regtda- 
tion  . . ."  The  purpose  of  my  amendment 
is  to  carry  out  that  intent  and  return 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  motor  vehicle 
sizes  and  weights  to  the  States. 

By  so  doing,  tremendous  inequities 
among  the  States  could  be  eliminated. 
These  inequities  came  about  through 
the  grandfathering  in  1956  of  States 
whose  size  and  weight  limitations  then 
exceeded  the  maximum  Federal  stand- 
ards of  18,000  pounds  for  a  single  axle 
and  32,000  pounds  for  a  tandem  axle. 

To  illustrate,  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia through  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
the  Northeast  States  to  the  Canadian 
border,  and  west  through  Pennsylvania, 
there  is  a  triangle  of  States  all  having 
single  axle  limits  of  at  least  22,000 
pounds,  and — with  the  exception  of  New 
Jersey  and  Maine— tandem  axle  limits 
of  at  least  36,000  pounds. 

On  a  national  scale,  there  are  25  States 
whose  interstate  limits  for  single  axles 
are  frozen  at  18,000  poimds.  There  are 
26  States— including  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia—who were  "grandfathered"  and 
whose  single  axle  limits  exceed  18,000 
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poun<  s.  There  are  27  States  whose  tan- 
dem axle  limits  are  frozen  at  32,000 
poun(^.  The  tandem  axle  ceiling  In  24 
State^  exceeds  32,000  pounds. 

Tha  Far  Western  States  were  frozen 
In  199S  at  18,000  pounds  for  a  single  axle 
and  $,000  pounds  for  a  tandem  axle, 
with  fnly  two  exceptions.  This  inequity 
has  nfet  gone  unrecognized.  The  Bureau 
of  Piilic  Roads,  now  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration,  after  weeks  of  study, 
reeontnended  m  1964  that  the  single  axle 
limltbe  increased  to  20,000  pounds  and 
the  tandem  axle  limit  to  34,000  pounds. 
In  1948,  the  Senate  passed  legislation  to 
ameni  section  127  in  accordance  with 
the  1^4  report.  Unfortunately,  that  leg- 
Islatlan  was  not  considered  by  the  House, 
although  it  was  reported  favorably  by  the 
Housd  Public  Works  Committee. 

In  fcy  opinion,  this  is  an  issue  whose 
juris(fction  should  be  returned  to  the 
States  in  accordance  with  the  intent  of 
CongKSS  as  expressed  in  1956. 1  have  no 
fear  Whatsoever  of  the  States  abusing 
that  {lurisdlctlon,  because  money  for 
high\aBy  maintenance  is  provided  exclu- 
sivelyjby  the  States.  There  is  no  Federal 
aid  whatsoever  for  highway  mainte- 
naccet  costs.  Furthermore,  there  is  no 
e  that  interstate  highway  main- 
e  costs  have  been  excessive  or  ^xn- 
n  those  States  who  were  grand- 
d  in  1956  and  whose  limits  exceed 
poimds  for  a  single  axle  and  32,000 
for  a  tandem  axle, 
significant  in  my  judgment  that 
estem  States  have  enacted  legis- 
lation i  permitting  axle  limits  for  non- 
Interstate  highways  that  exceed  the  limit 
for  in  erstate  highways. 

The  States  of  Idaho.  Montana,  Ne- 
braskii,  Nevada,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
Utah,  and  Wyoming  permit  single  axle 
limits  of  20,000  pounds  on  noninterstate 
hlghwiys,  but  are  restricted  to  18,000 
IxMmc  i  for  vehicles  using  the  Interstate 
Systei  1.  Those  same  eight  States  permit 
tsmde  n  axle  weights  on  noninterstate 
highw  iys  well  in  excess  of  the  Interstate 
tande;  a  ceiling  of  32.000  pounds. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment,  if 
adopt  d,  would  not  result  in  an  auto- 
matic increase  in  weight  limits  any- 
whera  Subsequent  action  would  be  nec- 
es^:«  by  the  State  legislatures.  And  as 
I  stated  earlier,  the  States  can  be  ex- 
pecteq  to  act  reasonably  and  responsibly 
when!  they  must  bear  100  percent  of 
hlch^^y  maintenance  costs. 

My  J  purpose  in  offering  this  amend- 
ment is  solely  to  give  an  opportunity  to 
the  V(^stem  States  to  increase  their  ceil- 
ings to  the  standards  recommended  by 
the  Bireau  of  Public  Roads  in  1964.  Even 
his  modest  increase,  the  limits  in 
the  V  estem  States  would  be  less  than 
the  1  iterstate  celling  in  most  of  the 
Nortl^astem  States. 

President,  the  most  compelling 
for  allowing  the  States  to  increase 
axle  fcads  on  the  Interstate  System  is 
the  ei  ergy  shortage. 

On]  I  2  short  months  ago,  communities 
all  ov  sr  the  Midwest  and  Rocky  Moun- 
tain I  rea  were  on  the  verge  of  real  dis- 
vhen  heating  oil  and  diesel  oil  was 
unobl  linable  in  many  areas.  In  some  in- 
stano  s,  heating  oil  could  not  be  trans- 


ported by  truck  to  where  it  was  needed 
because  there  wtts  no  diesel  fuel  available 
for  the  trucks. 

And  right  here,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  those  who  say  get  the 
trucks  off  the  highways  that  in  most  of 
the  western  States  including  Wyoming, 
more  than  half  the  communities  have  no 
rail  service  at  all  and  are  served  only  by 
trucks.  In  Arizona  70  percent  of  the  com- 
munities have  no  rafi  connections,  in 
Oregon,  68  percent;  in  Utah,  65  percent; 
in  California,  66  percent;  in  Nevada,  56 
percent;  In  New  Mexico,  75  percent;  in 
Washington  and  Wyoming,  55  percent. 

These  communities  are  entirely  de- 
pendent on  truck  deliveries  for  all  com- 
modities—food, medicine,  fuel,  building 
materials,  farm  machinery  emd  supplies, 
mining  macliinery — everything. 

The  point  is,  Mr.  President,  that  some 
modest  increases  in  truck  payloads  in 
these  Western  States — most  of  the  East- 
em  States  already  carry  heavier  loads  aa 
the  Interstate  System — by  Increasing  the 
payload  of  an  already  existing  truck  by 
50  percent,  fuel  ccaisumption  is  increased 
by  only  14  percent.  And  I  base  that  as- 
sertion on  actual  tests  made  by  the 
Western  Highway  Institute.  A  report  of 
those  tests  is  available  from  the  institute 
which  is  a  nonprofit  CaUf  omia  corpora- 
tion which  functions  as  a  research,  engi- 
neering, and  coordination  agency  in  sup- 
port of  the  organized  motor  carrier  in- 
dustry in  the  13  Western  States. 

Such  increased  productivity  could  cer- 
tainly result  in  fuel  savings  and  trans- 
portation economies  and  with  dire  pre- 
dictions of  gasoline  and  diesel  fuel  short- 
ages this  summer,  such  savings  could  be 
substantial  and  possibly  prevent  threat- 
ened rationing. 

Mr.  President,  all  we  are  asking  is  the 
opportunity  for  States  such  as  Wyoming 
and  most  of  the  other  Western  States  to 
equalize  their  weight  limits  on  the  Inter- 
state System  with  other  States  that  al- 
lowed the  higher  limits  when  the  Federal 
Highway  Act  of  1956  was  enacted. 

We  beUeve  it  only  fair  and  I  cannot 
see  how  those  who  represent  States  that 
already  have  the  higher  limits  can  ob- 
ject to  equal  treatment  for  the  Western 
States.  Actually,  the  Interstate  System  in 
the  Western  States  is  not  nearly  as  con- 
gested as  in  the  East. 

The  present  situation  Is  Incongruous  In 
that  the  heavier  loads  are  allowed  on  the 
most  congested  highways  while  the  wide 
open  highways  in  the  Western  States  are 
limited  by  a  long  outdated  law. 

In  the  sense  of  fairness,  I  ask  that  this 
inequity  be  corrected  by  this  simple 
amendment. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Is  it  my  understanding 
that  under  existing  law  the  standards  of 
some  States  have  been  grandfathered 
in  at  a  higher  weight  than  is  true 
throughout  the  country? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  That  is  the  situation. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  The  effect,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  of  the  Senator's  amendment 
would  be  to  phase  out  any  Federal  stand- 
ard. Is  that  correct? 


Mr.  HANSEN.  The  effect  of  the 
amendment  would  be  to  phase  out  the 

old  limiting  provisions  which  resulted 
from  the  adoption  of  the  law  in  1956.  It 
does  not  mean  that  the  present  weight 
limitations  would  be  changed  except  on 
the  explicit  actions  of  the  individual 
States.  There  would  not  be  automatically 
an  Increase  in  weight  and  size  limita- 
tions. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  wish  to  ask  the  same 
question  sis  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
which  Is  a  matter  that  concerns  me 
greatly.  I  understand  that  if  the  amend- 
ment were  agreed  to,  no  longer  would 
there  be  any  further  standards  as  far 
as  weight  limitations.  The  States  would 
be  free  to  set  any  level. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  If  the  amendment  Is 
agreed  to  it  would  be  up  to  each  State 
to  initiate  action  in  its  legislature,  if 
it  desires,  to  change  the  present  limita- 
tions. That  does  not  mean  the  weights 
would  automatically  go  up  nor  would  the 
widths  change.  They  can  change  if  each 
State  legislature  decides  to  increase  thoee 
size  and  weight  limits. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  But  the  inevitable  re- 
sult, I  am  afraid,  of  that  kind  of  situa- 
tion would  be  that  the  State  that  raised 
it  the  highest  would  set  the  standard,  I 
am  afraid,  on  the  Interstate  System; 
that  is,  set  the  weight  and  size  limit;  set 
the  standards  that  other  States  would 
seek  to  achieve  or  attain.  Is  that  not 
the  danger  here? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  That  is  a  conclusion  that 
a  p>erson  might  assume  to  be  the  fact 
but  it  will  not  be,  in  my  judgment,  be- 
cause the  fact  Is  that  full  maintenance 
of  the  Interstate  Highway  System  is  in- 
volved, and  that  is  what  we  are  talking 
about.  Wyoming,  for  Instance,  has  a 
higher  weight  limit  on  Its  primary  and 
secondary  system  than  it  can  establish 
on  the  Interstate  System.  The  reason  I 
do  not  think  the  situation  the  Senator 
from  Washington  alludes  to  would  come 
into  being  is  that  responsibility  of  main- 
taining these  highways  is  still  100  per- 
cent a  State  responsibility.  I  cannot 
envision  that  any  State  would  be  so  Irre- 
sponsible as  to  assume  It  would  abandon 
all  caution  and  throw  good  judgment  to 
the  winds  and  say  that  while  we  legally 
can  go  higher  than  we  should  go.  that 
is  what  we  will  do,  rather  than  working 
at  keying  the  Interstate  System  in  re- 
pair Eind  making  such  changes  as  would 
conform  to  the  standards  In  the  system 
now. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  If  there  need  to  be  ad- 
justments made,  smd  I  am  not  going  to 
argue  that  for  a  moment,  in  size  and 
weight,  would  it  not  be  wiser  to  do  it  on 
a  uniform  basis,  with  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment setting  standards  so  that  you 
would  have  uniformity  throughout  the 
country? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Washington  use  his  microphone 
please?  We  would  like  to  hear  his  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment puts  up  90  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  Interstate  System.  Standards  have 
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to  be  laid  down  as  to  durability 
roads.  They  have  to  meet  those  federal 
standards. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  to  ba  _ 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  insist  on 
uniformity  so  that  uniformity  woiUd  be 
nationwide  on  the  Interstate  Sy$tem  in 
connection  with  usage  by  the  thicking 
industry  on  those  roads* That  is  i ay  only 
point. 

There  is  an  inequity  here.  Som< '.  States 
are  grandfathered  so  that  they  J  re  free 
to  mfike  an  adjustment  that  is  not  on  a 
par  irith  the  Western  States.  I  wonder 
if  the  solution  does  not  lie  in  adji  stment 
so  ttiere  will  be  Federal  uniformity. 

I  want  to  express  my  concert  about 
lifting  the  limitation  entirely.  There 
woulf  be  no  limit  which  the  State  i  would 
be  r^uired  to  follow  regarding  size  and 
weight.  That  is  my  observation.  I 

Mr.  HANSEN.  That  is  a  valid  observa- 
tion. By  way  of  response  I  would  sky  that 
there  are  many  approaches  thatj  might 
be  used.  We  are  simply  trying  tol  recog- 
nize what  the  situation  is.  J 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  map  thai  I  sus- 
pect may  not  be  very  discernible  jo  most 
Members  present  at  this  momenn.  How- 
ever, what  It  does  is  to  depict  by  la  color 
scheme  the  State  single-axle  load!  limits. 
It  wll  be  noted  that  there  is  designated 
In  bjue  the  Northeastern  part  of  the 
United  States  and  some  of  the  jSouth- 
eastem  part,  along  with  New  Mexlfco  that 
have  a  single-axle  load  limit  of  I  20,000 
poimds  on  highways.  Those  with  red 
have 'between  18,100  pounds  to  19,999 
pountis  and  they  include  States  g  aieral- 
ly  in  the  East  and  Immediately  w(tst  and 
soutl^west  I-om  Wisconsin,  including 
Iowa;and  Nebrsiska,  if  I  read  this  map 
cfcrrec^ly.  All  the  rest  are  limited  for 
axle  height  to  18,000  pounds. 

Novbne  has  a  greater  interest  in  seeing 
that  fiiese  highways  stand  up.  I  a  m  sure 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ingtoji  knows  that  the  Federal  h  ghway 
system  is  about  80  percent  comple  \e.  and 
maylife  a  little  more.  It  has  been  largely 
buUt  Jto  CMie  Federal  standard. 

I  think  it  will  adequately  carry  \  weights 
much  heavier  than  we  have  in  the  West. 
All  vie  are  asking  Is  that  the  Statjs  may 
have  control  over  policies  and  iictions 
in  those  areas  where  it  is  not  Inappro- 
priate. 

Mr4  JACKSON.  I  appreciate  wl  lat  the 
Sena^r  has  in  mind.  I  fully  respect  his 
pointiof  view.  I  simply  raise  this  qi  lestion 
as  tplthe  wisdom  of  taking  the  id  off, 
so  as  \JO  speak,  in  an  effort  to  corre:t  that 
inequfty.  I  think  it  Is  very  clear  that 
therels  an  inequity  here.  But  should  we 
take  bff  the  entire  lid  so  that  tliere  is 
no  limitation  on  size  or  weight  Insofar 
as  Staties  are  concerned  when  we  are 
talMiig  about  a  Federal  Interstate  Sys- 
tem? ifliat  is  my  only  observation  at  this 
point;'.  That  is  what  troubles  me. 

Mr  J  HANSEN.  I  appreciate  what  the 
Senator  says.  If  I  could,  I  wish  tc  make 
one  ftirther  comment  in  respons;.  The 
States  are  faced  with  the  ever  i  resent 
responsibility  and  obligation  of  saying 
the  fiill  bill  on  the  repair  and  ntainte- 
nanee  of- the  Interstate  System  and  they 
are  going  to  be  very  concerned  about 


whatever  changes  may  be  brought 
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by  State  action,  but  they  will  fully  meet 
that  responsibility,  in  my  opinion. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  just  want  to  express 
the  same  concern  expressed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson). 
I  could  wholeheartedly  endorse  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  if  it  would  raise  the  national 
level  to  the  20,000  pounds  that  now  pre- 
vails in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  but 
the  possible  safety  complications  and 
other  complications  which  might  be  in- 
volved— I  do  not  know — in  totally  lift- 
ing the  limitation  I  think  involves  con- 
siderations which  are  important  enough 
to  make  me  feel  that  this  is  a  matter 
that  ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  normal 
committee  procedure  so  that  we  might 
have  the  input  of  the  relevant  sectors  of 
American  society. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  could  say  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads,  now  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration,  after  years  cf 
study,  recommended  in  1964,  that  the 
single-axle  limit  be  Increased  to  20,000 
pounds  and  the  tandem  axle  limit  be 
Increased  to  34,000  poimds.  In  1968.  the 
Senate  passed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 127  in  accordamce  with  the  1964  re- 
port. Unfortunately,  that  legislation  was 
not  considered  by  the  House,  although  it 
was  reported  favorably  by  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee. 

I  am  not  arguing  the  point;  I  simply 
state  that  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  SxArroRD) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Texas  for  yield- 
ing. 

I  take  the  floor  to  express  my  personal 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming— and  I  dislike  to  find  myself  in  op- 
position to  him  because  of  my  great 
admiration  and  liking  for  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

We  have  already  heard  of  the  long  and 
controversial  history  of  legislation  deal- 
ing with  the  subject  of  larger  buses  and 
trucks  and  of  the  inability  of  the  Con- 
gress to  reach  any  stgreement  on  the 
matter  after  prolonged  study  and  debate. 
I  submit  that  it  would  be  inappropriate 
for  the  Senate  to  attempt  to  legislate  this 
Issue  on  the  floor  without  the  benefit  of 
committee  deliberations.  Again,  I  remind 
you  these  are  my  personal  views  and  not 
the  views  of  the  committee,  since,  so  far 
as  I  know,  the  committee  has  taken  no 
formal  position  on  this  matter. 

In  an  effort  to  gain  more  information 
on  this  subject,  I  submitted  a  series  of 
questions  on  the  Issue  to  administration 
officials  during  their  appearance  before 
the  Transportation  Subcommittee  on 
the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1973.  Those 
hearings  were  held  this  week,  after  I 
learned  of  the  prospect  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  of  Wyoming. 

In  an  effort  to  gain  more  Information 
on  this  matter,  I  submitted  a  list  of  ques- 
tions to  the  National  Transportation 
Board. 


In  response  to  some  of  my  questions 
regarding  the  safety  hazards  posed  by 
big  trucks  and  buses  on  our  highways. 
I  have  received  the  formal  position 
statement  of  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Board.  The  statement,  dated  March 
14,  1973,  was  sent  to  me  by  former  Maine 
Governor  John  H.  Reed,  who  is  Chair- 
man of  the  Board.  The  National  Trans- 
portation Board  says  it  is  opposed  to  the 
amendment  before  us  because  of  the 
serious  highway  safety  questions  still 
unanswered.  I  would  like  to  read  the  re- 
port to  the  Senate,  so  that  my  colleagues 
may  be  aware  of  the  hazards  Involved, 
particularly  to  occupants  of  passenger 
cars.  The  letter  of  the  chairman  (Mr. 
Reed)  says  in  part: 

Attached  la  a  copy  of  tbe  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board's  position  In  respect 
to  Senator  Hansen's  amendment  to  S.  502. 
which  would  repeal  certain  vehicle  weight 
and  width  limitations  on  the  Interstate 
System. 

And  I  might  say  parenthetically  that 
if  a  State  took  no  action,  it  would  mean 
there  would  be  no  limits  on  either  buses 
or  trucks  on  their  size,  weight,  or  length 
in  those  States. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  to  S.  502 
is  to  remove  vehicle  weight  and  width 
limitations  on  the  Interstate  System 
from  Federal  authority,  and  to  permit 
whatever  size  and  weight  limits  may 
result  from  actions  of  the  individual 
States.  Some  of  the  States  have  already 
permitted  increases  in  size  and  weight 
beyond  the  Federal  limit,  and  the  pro- 
posed amendment  permits  indefinite  In- 
creases. 

In  1969,  the  Safety  Board  provided 
comments  to  the  H'^use  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation  con- 
cerning H.R.  11870,  a  bill  which  would 
have  provided  for  specified  increases  in 
width,  sizes,  and  weights  of  trucks  op)er- 
ating  on  the  Federal  highway  system. 
At  that  time,  the  Board  pointed  out  that 
the  then  proposed  increases  in  sizes  and 
weights  of  trucks  would  produce  new 
stresses  upon  safety.  The  following  needs 
were  specified : 

First.  Better  braking  and  hill  climbing 
performance: 

Second.  Standards  for  improved  cou- 
pling devices  and  control  of  jackkniflng 
tendencies  of  tractor-trailer  combina- 
tions ; 

Third.  Standards  for  underrlde  guards 
to  prevent  smaller  vehicles  from  being 
demolished  in  collisions  with  larger 
trucks: 

Fourth.  Standards  to  control  splash 
and  spray  generation  on  wet  roads; 

Fifth.  Standards  to  control  overturn 
stability;  and 

Sixth.  Improved  performance  stand- 
ards for  truck  tires. 

The  Board  said  in  1969  that  all  of  the 
above  items  were  desirable  and  should  be 
developed  and  promulgated  before  con- 
sideration of  the  legislation  which  would 
have  specified  Increased  sizes  and 
weights  for  trucks  on  the  Interstate 
Highway  system. 

Since  1969,  some  efforts  at  these  im- 
provements have  been  begun,  while  there 
hsis  been  little  progress  in  others.  In  ad- 
dition, some  other  problems  of  trucking 
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safety  have  come  to  the  fore  as  a  result  of 
the  laccident  investigation  and  studies. 
Biard  accident  reports  and  studies 
hav(  pointed  out  the  problem  of  Incom- 
pati  lUity  of  braking  performtmce  be- 
twe(  a  trucks  and  passenger  cars  where 
pass  snger  cars  were  struck  from  the 
rear  by  trucks.  Stopping  distances  for 
larg  I  trucks  may  be  50  percent  greater 
thai  stopping  distances  for  lighter  ve- 
hicl  s.  The  best  efforts  of  truck  drivers 
cam  ,ot  prevent  these  collisions,  and  pas- 
seng  ;r  cars  were  overriden  by  trucks  and 
crus  led.  The  Board  has  recently  recom- 
men  ed  that  the  National  Highway  Traf- 
fic !  afety  Administration  consider  an 
exp€  -imental  safety  vehicle  project 
aimgd  specifically  at  truck  brakesrfor  the 
pmr  )se  of  raising  their  performance  to 
the  I  eneral  level  of  passenger  cars.  The 
prevention  of  these  accidents  is  a  mat- 
ter ol  fairness  to  the  passenger  car  driv- 
ers, 1  Ince  available  records  indicate  that 
whei  interstate  trucks  and  passenger 
cars  collide  there  will  be  approximately 
40  fa  talitles  among  passenger  car  occu- 
pant* for  each  fatality  among  truck  oc- 
cupants. Trucks  are  also  less  able  to  stop 
shortjof  fixed  objects  or  pedestrians. 

National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
listration  has  recently  initiated  a 
iklng  which  would  somewhat  im- 
truck  stopping  distances,  essen- 
(by  requiring  that  currently  avail- 
lulpment  of  good  characteristics  be 
yed.  However,  It  does  not  approach 
fctlbillty.  The  effect  of  removing 
and  width  limitations  would  cer- 
be  to  increase  weights  and  thus 
.  further  stresses  on  the  braking 
systeiis-  Stresses  upon  brakes  are  al- 
ready being  increased  because  of  the 
higher  ti-uck  speeds  being  permitted  on 
the  Ii  terstate  System. 

Th(  Board  knows  of  no  standards 
devel<  pment  effort  to  provide  definable 
requii  ements  for  acceleration  or  hill 
climb  Qg  performance  of  trucks  or  for 
in^ro  red  coupling  devices  or  for  the  use 
of  an:  of  the  more  positive  methods  of 
contn  lling  the  jackkniflng  of  truck  and 
trallei  combinations. 

Unc  Brride  guards  for  trucks,  found  de- 
sirabli  in  Board  reports,  could  provide 
comp£  tible  bumper  heights  vidth  passen- 
ger c£  rs,  thus  helping  to  prevent  some 
of  the  worst  effects  of  the  size  and  weight 
disparity  and  the  stopping  distance  over- 
ride ^oblem.  The  original  proposal  of 
NHTSa^  was  withdrawn  on  the  groimd 
that  J  tie  cost  of  the  equipment  was 
greate  than  the  value  of  the  lives  saved. 
The  E  )ard's  recommendation  that  the 
underi  de  guards  were  needed  in  fairness 
to  pass  ;nger  car  occupants  who  were  suf- 
fering iie  vast  majority  of  fatalities  did 
not  pri  vail.  The  disadvantage  to  passen- 
ger ca  occupants  in  these  crashes  will 
probal  :y  be  increased  freeing  size  and 
weigha  limits,  and  comprehensive  imder- 
ride  gimrd  standards  are  still  needed  with 
today'!  trucks. 

The  Safety  Board  has  also  recom- 
mend«  3  standards  to  control  the  over- 
turn s  ability  of  trucks,  following  major 
acdde  its  involving  overturn  of  high  cen- 
ter-of-  fravity  trucks.  Studies  of  handling 
and  s  ability  of  trucks  are  undera'ay 
under  ^JHTSA  sponsorship,  but  no  stand- 


ards have  been  proposed.  Increased 
weights  of  vehicles  coaid  produce  higher 
center  of  gravity  which  will  be  hard  to 
reverse  once  employed  in  service.  The 
Board  knows  of  no  standards  in  prepara- 
tion to  control  splash  and  spray  genera- 
tion of  heavy  trucks,  although  NHTSA 
Is  sponsoring  research.  Standards  for 
truck  tires  are  being  prepared,  and  their 
effectiveness  can  be  judged  when  they 
are  issued. 

The  Board  has  also  taken  note  of 
the  overall  statistical  results  from  in- 
terstate trucking  operations  as  derived 
from  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Motor 
Carrier  Safety  of  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration.  The  fatality  rate  per  100 
million  veliicle  miles  has  been  falling 
over  a  20-year  period,  as  has  the  genersd 
highway  fatality  rate.  However,  the  num- 
ber of  fatalities  incurred  for  each  100 
million  miles  of  interstate^iruck  opera- 
tion is  still  about  2.4  time^higher  than 
the  corresponding  rate  for  all  highway 
traffic;  approximately  11.1  as  compared 
to  4.5.  In  interstate  trucking  in  1970,  only 
16.5  percent  of  total  fatalities  were  car- 
rier drivers.  Most  of  the  rest  were  other 
highway  users  or  bystanders. 

Since  the  Board  reviewed  the  question 
of  truck  widths  and  weights  in  1979, 
there  have  been  some  improvements  in 
truck  safety  standards,  and  others  are 
in  the  research  stage.  However,  there  are 
still  substantial  remaining  problems  of 
unfairness  to  other  highway  users  due 
to  design  or  operating  weaknesses  of 
trucks  correctible  by  standards. 

The  major  tendency  of  increased  sides 
and  weights  is  to  increase  many  of  the 
stresses  on  safety.  This  was  true  of  the 
1969  proposal  which  specified  the  degree 
of  size  and  weight  increases,  and  the 
problem  seems  even  more  important  in 
this  amendment  which  provides  no  limit. 
The  Safety  Board,  in  1969,  opposed  in- 
creases in  sizes  and  weights  until  the 
standards  had  first  shown  tliat  existing 
problems  associated  with  sizes  and 
weights  could  be  alleviated.  The  Board 
must  now  oppose  amendment  No.  28  to 
S.  520  for  the  same  reason. 

I  have  also  received  a  letter  from  Wil- 
liam J.  Hill,  national  chairman  of  the 
PYatemal  Association  of  Steel  Haulers. 
Mr.  Hill  contends  that  a  majority  of 
tnick  drivers  he  has  talked  to  are  opposed 
to  the  amendment  before  us.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  text  of  the  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Featebnal  Association 

OF  Steel  Haulers, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa..  March  13. 1973. 
Hon.  Senator  Stafford, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washinffton,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Stafford:  It  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  that  there  will  be  a 
debate  regarding  an  amendment  to  tbe  Fed- 
eral Highway's  Bill,  to  do  away  with  Fed- 
eral limitations  on  tbe  size  of  trucks  to  be 
introduced  to  the  Senate  by  Senators  Han- 
son and  McGee  of  Wyoming  on  Thursday, 
March  15,  1973. 

Please  be  advised  that  as  the  National 
Chairman  of  F.A.S.H.,  I  travel  throughout 
the  country,  and  speak  to  many  truck  driv- 
ers; and  most  always  have  discussions  with 
them  regarding  tbe  trucks  they  drive.  Based 


on  those  discussions,  I  And  that  the  over- 
whelming maJcM-lty  of  tbe  truck  drivers  I  talk 
to  are  opposed  to  increasing  tbe  size  of  their 
trucks. 

In  behalf  of  the  drivers  I  represent,  and 
talk  to,  and  also  based  on  my  jiersonal  ex- 
perience as  an  ex-truck  driver;  I  urge  you  to 
vote  against  the  amendment  that  Senators 
McOee  and  Hansen  introduce. 
Sincerely, 

William  J.  Hill, 
National  Chairman. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  iiave  printed 
in  the  Record  a  news  release  of  the 
American  Automobile  Association  in 
which  the  AAA  armounces  its  opposition 
to  the  pending  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Motorists'  SArrrr  Thbeatknzd  Onoc  Aoaix 

Bt  Makettvxrings  or  Trucking  Industst. 

Sats  AAA 

Washington,  DC,  March  13. — The  truck- 
ing industry  is  driving  fxill-tbrottl*  in  a 
behind-the-scenes  attempt  to  open  the  way 
for  monster  trucks  on  all  the  nation's  high- 
ways threatening  the  safety  of  every  motor- 
ist, the  American  Automobile  Association 
charged  today. 

AAA  Managing  Director  of  Public  and  Gov- 
ernment Relations  John  de  Lorenzi  said  that 
an  amendment  to  the  1973  Highway  Act 
which  Senators  Clifford  Hansen  (R-WYO.) 
and  Gale  McGee  (D-WTO.)  will  probably 
introduce  on  the  Senate  floor  repealing  fed- 
eral truck  size  and  weight  limitations  "Is 
an  affront  to  the  public's  right  to  have  con- 
troversial Issues  affecting  their  health  and 
safety  fully  aired  before  Congress." 

Tbe  AAA  spokesman  said  that  In  the 
previous  three  sessions  of  Congress  efforts  to 
liberalize  truck  size  and  weight  limitations 
have  failed  "because  of  the  glare  of  news 
media  scrutiny  and  the  resulting  public 
outrage  brought  to  bear  on  this  dangerous 
proposal." 

"Now  the  truckers  are  trying  to  tack  their 
monster  truck  proposal  onto  needed  high- 
way legislation — without  benefit  of  public 
hearing — in  the  hopes  that  this  legislative 
sleight-of-hand  will  escape  public  attention," 
he  continued. 

The  AAA  official  said  that  the  trucking 
Industry  has  been  waging  "guerrilla  warfare" 
against  size  and  weight  limitations  on  both 
the  federal  and  state  levels.  "Federal  stand- 
ards are  the  last  barrier  preventing  tbe 
powerful  trucking  lobbies  from  having  their 
way,"  de  Lorenzi  said.  "If  the  federal  restric- 
tions are  lifted  completely,  what  hope  does 
the  motorist  have  that  state  legislators  will 
be  able  to  resist  the  Intense  pressure  for 
relaxations  of  state  standards  which  the 
truckers  can  bring  to  bear?" 

The  AAA  spokesman  said  that  the  pending 
federal  highway  legislation  already  contains 
another  potential  bonaza  for  truckers  In  the 
form  of  a  provision  which  would  allow  the 
construction  of  exclusive  or  preferential 
truck  routes  or  Itmes. 

"These  routes,  constructed  exclusively  for 
the  use  of  the  trucking  Industry,  would  be 
paid  for  by  aU  motorists,"  de  Lorenzi  said. 
"If  the  truckers  want  their  private  roads, 
the  truckers  should  pay  for  them  themselves, 
not  ask  the  American  public  to  finance  their 
special  privileges." 

de  Lorenzi  said  that  AAA  has  been  battling 
efforts  to  liberalize  federal  truck  size  and 
weight  restrictions  since  1968.  He  said  that 
the  15-mlllion-member  organization  would 
continue  to  oppose  any  changes  in  the  cur- 
rent law  "because  there  is  not  one  iota  of 
evidence  to  convince  us  that  allowing  longer, 
wider,  and  heavier  truck  trains  on  the  public 
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tilghwtkya  will  b«  anythlog  less  ttian  a  i  oenace 
to  the  motoring  public" 

"With  the  demonstrated  trend  to  analler, 
leoB  powtrlul  cars  on  the  road,"  de  torenzl 
said,  "federal  and  state  ofBclals  should  be 
concerning  themselves  with  maJdng  afl  high- 
way Tehicles  more  compatible,  not  Kiss." 

Th2  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  thf  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield  an  additional 
5  niinutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ve^^mont. 
Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  the  point,  I  tWnk  is 
clear.  There  are  too  many  unanswered 
questions  of  safety — of  survival  im  our 
highways — to  act  on  this  sweeping  pro- 
posal at  this  time  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  Our  highway  death  toll  is  a  na- 
tion? 1  disgrace  as  it  is.  We  should  not 
take  any  action  here  today  that  may 
hinder  our  efforts  to  reduce  that  hi  ghway 
death  toll. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr-  HANSEN.  I  yield  myself  sue  h  time 
as  I  may  need. 

Mf.  President,  the  question  of  sjifety  is 
not  germane  to  the  amendment,  t  would 
point  out  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  complete  jurisdiction 
ove?;  trucks  on  the  Interstate  ^ystem. 
That  indudes  brakes,  lights,  drivei  hours, 
and  all  other  safety  factors.  I 

Let  me  also  point  out  that  the  '.  3ureau 
of  Public  Roads  quite  well  agre«s  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  St.^fford)  in  his  concern  for  safety. 
The  Bureau  agreed  back  in  1968  that  a 
high  narrow  truck  Is  far  more  licely  to 
overturn.  They  recommended  tl:  at  the 
overall  widths  be  increased  from  96  to 
102  Inches,  in  order  that  the  load  b  could 
be  ne^irer  to  the  ground,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  Ukeliho<A  of  a  truck  overturning. 

I  would  pcftnt  out  also  that  desi^ite  the 
fact  that  Federal  highway  standards 
now,  where  applicable,  impose  sL  single 
axl9  weight  limitation  of  18.000  Dounds, 
the  State  of  Vermont  has  a  sliu  le  axle 
limitation  of  22,400 :  that  where  a  andem 
axle  weight  limit  according  to  federal 
standards  was  32,000  pounds,  th;  State 
of  Vermont,  where  the  distini  ruished 
Senator  who  just  spoke  against  my 
amendment  hails  from,  and  wlich  he 
very  ably  represents  in  this  bodj .  has  a 
weight  limit  per  tandem  axle  tracks  of 
36,000  pounds.  So  it  seems  somewhat  in- 
appropriate to  me  that  the  question  of 
safety  should  be  raised  by  m^  good 
friend  from  Vermont,  because  '.'.  think 
that  the  action  taken  by  the  Bi^eau  of 
Public  Roads  in  urging  that  tht  width 
be  increased  and  the  action  taken  by 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  pretty  well 
speak  for  themselves. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  WUl  the  Senator 
yieW  me  1  additional  minute? 

Wr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  1  additional  minute 

>^r.  STAFFORD.  The  Senate  r  from 
Wyoming,  is  quite  correct.  The  ax  e  limits 
of  Vermont  swe  as  he  described.  I  hey  are 
larger  in  a  number  of  States  tlian  are 
permitted  on  the  Interstate;  that  is  true. 
I  think  there  is  an  inequity  In  some 
of  the  States,  including  that  of  th  e  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming,  that  we  miist  find 
some  way  to  correct;  but  my  loint  Is. 


Mr.  President,  that  I  do  not  believe  this 
is  the  wEiy,  as  the  Senator  frc«n  Wash- 
ington suggested,  to  do  it. 

It  comes  right  down  to  this:  That  the 
operators  of  trucking  concerns,  as  long 
as  we  have  some  reasonable  limits  on 
the  Interstate  System,  are  not  generally 
going  to  buy  trucking  equipment  which 
is  larger  than  they  can  operate  on  the 
Interstate  System.  So,  in  Vermont  and 
many  States  Uke  It,  while  axle  weights 
In  the  State  might  be  permitted  which 
are  larger  than  on  the  Interstate,  the 
truck  operators,  in  fact,  buy  equipment 
which  complies  with  the  Interstate  re- 
quirements, rather  than  the  State  law. 
The  only  really  effective  control  over  the 
size — the  weight,  the  width,  and  height 
limits — of  motor  vehicles  today  is  the  In- 
terstate System.  At  this  point.  I  hope 
they  can  be  retained. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  my  good 
friend  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  is 
not  only  right;  he  is  fair,  too. 

I  must  say  that  truck  equipment  oper- 
ators or  owners  will  not  buy  bigger 
equipment,  so  what  we  are  talking  about 
are  the  two  options  before  us. 

On  the  one  hand,  if  we  wsmt  to  go  to 
102  Inches  overall  width,  we  can  do 
that,  and  we  can  haul  flberboard  or 
pasteboard  or  whatever — we  are  all 
concerned  with  the  cost  of  living — and 
we  can  lay  two  4-foot-wide  sections 
down,  if  we  want  to  deny  ourselves  that 
reasonable  option.  We  can  continue  as 
we  now  do  and  it  will  take  far  greater 
numbers  of  trucks  on  the  American 
highways  today  to  move  the  same 
amount  of  material.  I  think  that  in  It- 
self endorses  this  amendment. 

I  think,  further,  the  fact  that  we  are 
faced  with  a  fuel  shortage  Indicates  that 
we  could  do  a  far  better  Job  in  saving 
money  for  everyone  by  reducing  pollu- 
tion, if  we  were  to  increase  or  to  give 
this  option  back  to  the  States,  which 
must  be  very  compelling  for  most  of  us. 
The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  yields  back  his  time. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  On  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  oppose  this  effort  to  sidestep  normal 
Senate  procedures  and  to  wipe  out  tiny 
Federal  standards  on  the  weight  and 
size  of  trucks  on  the  Nation's  highways. 
And  I  say  on  the  Nation's  highways 
because  while  this  will  apparently  only 
affect  the  interstate  route;  in  fact,  it  will 
affect  primary,  secondsuy,  and  other 
roads  as  well  because  these  trucks  can- 
not travel  on  the  interstate  alone. 


And  there  is  no  limit  at  all  on  how 
high  these  ceilings  can  go  under  this 
amendment.  At  the  start  we  may  find  all 
States  matching  the  highest  existing 
State  limits.  But  once  that  happens.  It 
will  not  stop.  The  truckers  will  get  one 
State  to  boost  its  limits  and  then  they 
will  go  State  by  State  and  put  pressure 
on  them  to  raise  their  limits.  It  will  be 
one  big  merry-go-round  and  safety  wUl 
be  the  loser. 

But  what  is  most  disturbing  Is  that 
while  some  increases  might  prove  desir- 
able for  Western  States  under  carefully 
prescribed  circumstances,  this  amend- 
ment denies  the  Senate  and  the  Con- 
gress the  opportunity  to  Judge  the  safety 
impact  of  this  action — let  alone  the  fi- 
nancial Impact  which  could  cost  States 
and  taxpayers  billions  of  dollars  to  raise 
their  road  standards  so  they  handle 
heavier  trucks. 

Where  are  the  hearings?  And  where 
are  the  recommendations  of  the  Bureau 
of  Motor  Carrier  Safety  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation? 

Every  time  in  the  past,  when  this  has 
been  attempted,  we  at  least  have  had 
the  benefit  of  hearings.  I  believe  this 
measure  should  be  sent  back  to  commit- 
tee for  hearings  and  full  consideration. 
And  I  think  part  of  the  evidence  of 
that  is  looking  back  at  the  action  taken 
in  1968. 

The  committee  did  not  wipe  out  all 
ceilings.  It  set  specific  limits  and  put  In 
specific  requirements  after  lengthy  hear- 
ings. 

Because  after  due  consideration,  every- 
one recognized  the  dangers  involved  in 
wiping  out  these  Federal  standards.  We 
heard  from  the  safety  experts  and  we 
found  that  they  recommended  against 
changing  these  weight  and  size  require- 
ments— not  forever,  but  until  the  roads 
and  the  trucks  themselves  were  adequate. 
For  the  National  Transix)rtation 
Safety  Board  found  that  substantial  dan- 
gers existed  in  the  trucks  that  are  on 
the  road  today,  dangers  that  would  be 
accentuated  by  heavier  and  larger 
trucks. 

They  cited  the  absolute  necessary  to 
have  better  braking  systems  to  handle 
the  increased  weight  of  trucks. 

They  cited  the  absolute  necessity  to 
have  better  acceleration  to  handle  the 
increased  weight  for  climbing  hills. 

They  cited  the  absolute  necessity  for 
better  coupling  devices  between  truck 
and  trailer. 

They  cited  the  absolute  necessity  for 
more  Improvement,  particularly  on 
heavier  trucks,  to  handle  the  problem  of 
jack-kniflng. 

They  cited  the  absolute  necessity  to  do 
something  about  the  tendency  of  trucks 
to  overturn  and  the  danger  from  heavier 
and  longer  trucks  through  their  impact 
on  visibility  and  their  increase  in  the 
time  it  takes  to  pass. 

And  they  concluded  by  opposing 
heavier  and  wider  trucks,  opposing  them 
until  vehicle  standards  were  enacted  to 
handle  the  safety  problems  they  had 
foimd  from  their  study  of  truck  acci- 
dents. 

A  year  ago,  they  opposed  wider  buses 
for  similar  reasons.  And  they  have  indi- 
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cated  li  a  letter  they  still  oppose  this 
action. 

But  ;  low  we  are  being  asked  to  ersise 
from  t|ie  books  any  Federal  limits  on 
these  weights  and  sizes  in  the  face  of 
opposit  on  from  the  National  Trans- 
portati(  n  Safety  Board  and  without  the 
benefit  of  advice  from  Uie  Bureau  of 
Motor  Carrier  Safety  of  the  Department 
of  Trarisportation  and  without  the  testi- 
mony if  outside  groups  who  have  ex- 
pertise In  this  matter. 

Besides  these  questions  of  safety,  there 
are  omer  questions  as  well.  Senator 
Co<x>Ei ,  the  distinguished  former  rank- 
ing mj  nber  of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Comm  ttee,  raised  these  questions  In  1968 
when  t  lis  matter  came  up. 

And  I  would  urge  the  Senate  to  con- 
sider t  lem  before  acting  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Pirsi  there  Is  the  question  of  cost. 
What  ^m  be  the  cost  to  the  Interstate 
Systena  itself  from  increasing  the  weight 
and  si]  e  of  trucks  that  travel  across  It. 
What  \  rill  be  the  cost  to  the  primary  and 
secondiry  systems? 

For  ih  1968  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
estima'  ed  that  the  costs  of  raising  limits 
to  han(|le  the  heavier  trucks  on  the  inter- 
state, torlmary,  smd  secondary  roads 
would  fe  $3.7  billion.  That  cost  would  be 
over  $415  billion  in  1973. 

And  hat  cost  wjpuld  go  higher  as  the 
unrestr  cted  weights  went  higher. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  found  that 
the  ImKict  on  the  roadways  of  increas- 
ing a  fll.OOO-pound  single  axle  truck  to 
a  20,00usingle  axle  produces  a  50-percent 
greatemmpact  on  the  road.  And  a  22,000- 
pound  ixle  has  118  percent  more  impact 
than  trie  18,000-pound  axle,  more  than 
double  |he  impact. 

That  I  added  stress  is  going  to  cost 
money  Jin  terms  of  new  roadway  con- 
structicii  and  in  terms  of  maintenance  of 
existinahighways. 

In  1918,  the  Association  of  State  High- 
way Oljlcials  estimated  that  the  effect 
of  ralsiig  these  limits  would  be  to  reduce 
the  renkining  road  life  of  State  high- 
ways bytes  to  40  percent. 

And  tiey  estimated  that  in  addition 
to  the  increased  costs  on  our  non-Federal 
aid  highways,  there  are  increased  dan- 
gers ths^  their  current  construction  will 
not  bejable  to  hsindle  heavier  trucks 
which  ^uld  be  traveling  on  their  roads 
as  well  ^  on  the  Interstate  System. 

What, will  be  the  added  costs  to  the 
States  t]  erefore,  to  provide  heavier  road- 
way bas  >s,  surface  and  shoulder  areas? 
We  do  n  »t  have  any  estimates  on  this  cost 
yet  we  vill  be  imposing  these  burdens 
on  Stat^  by  lifting  these  weight  and  size 
limits  jitet  as  surely  as  if  we  had  voted 
them  Ini  q  effect  ourselves. 

And  s  3  I  would  urge  for  safety  rea- 
sons, ar  a  for  reasons  of  economics,  as 
well  as  1  ■3T  reasons  of  traditional  Senate 
procediu  es.  that  we  reject  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  V,  cGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  £ime  idment  offered  by  my  colleague 
from  W  iroming  and  have  joined  as  a 
sponsor.  The  proposal,  if  adopted,  would 
simply  jermit  the  legislatures  of  my 
State  ar  d  of  seven  other  Western  States 
to  cansl  ier  Increasing  weight  limits  on 
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their  interstate  highways  to  the  limits 
already  in  effect  on  their  other  State 
roads.  If  Interstate  axle  ceilings  were 
lifted  in  the  Western  States  to  the  limits 
recommended  in  1964  by  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads,  the  maximum 
would  still  be  less  than  that  allowed  in 
the  Northeastern  States. 

Yet  the  Western  States  are  far  more 
dependent  than  the  Eastern  upon  trucks 
for  the  transportation  and  delivery  of 
essential  goods  and  services.  A  casual 
glance  at  any  railroad  map  will  demon- 
strate my  point.  The  East  is  heavily  criss- 
crossed with  railroads,  but  rail  service 
In  the  West  is  relatively  sparse. 

Statistics  obtained  from  the  Rand  Mc- 
Nally  Commercial  Atlas  and  Marketing 
Guide  buttress  my  point.  In  my  State  of 
Wyoming,  56  percent  of  the  communi- 
ties have  no  rail  service.  In  New  Mexico. 
75  percent  of  the  communities  have  no 
rail  service,  and  nearly  71  percent  of  the 
communities  in  Arizona  lack  rail  service. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Interest  of  brevity 
I  shall  not  recite  further  statistics,  but  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  summary 
of  rail  service  to  communities  In  11  West- 
em  States  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


WESTERN  COMMUNITIES  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  RAIL  SERVICE 


Percent 

of 

Commu- 

Commu- 

commu- 

nities 

nities 

nities 

with 

without 

Total 

without 

rail 

rail 

commu- 

rail 

State 

service 

service 

nities 

service 

Arizona 

119 

289 

408 

70.8 

California 

710 

1,393 

2,103 

66.2 

Colorado 

305 

405 

710 

57.0 

Idaho 

240 

176 

416 

42.3 

Montana 

363 

193 

556 

34.7 

Nevada 

74 

93 

167 

55.7 

New  Mexico.... 

134 

408 

542 

75.3 

Oregon 

227 

476 

703 

67.7 

Utah 

136 

257 

393 

65.4 

Washington 

467 

556 

1,023 

54.3 

Wyoming 

115 

149 

264 

56.4 

Total.... 

..       2,890 

4,395 

7,285 

60.3 

Source:  Rand  McNally  Commercial  Atlas  and  Marketing  Guide. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  sum- 
mary shows  that  in  the  aggregate,  60 
percent  of  the  communities  of  these  11 
States  have  no  rail  service.  Motor  carrier 
service  in  this  area  of  the  Nation  is  of 
critical  Importance,  yet  we  are  being 
penalized  by  the  existence  of  a  federally 
Imposed  freeze  on  our  Interstate  High- 
way System.  In  an  effort  to  improve 
transportation  eflBciency  and  economy, 
the  legislatures  of  eight  of  those  States 
have  enacted  laws  permitting  greater 
weights  on  regular  State  roads  than  on 
the  interstate  highway  system.  As  a  re- 
sult, we  have  the  anomalous  situation 
In  which  greater  capacities  are  allowed 
on  highways  having  lesser  design  stand- 
ards. This  makes  no  sense. 

We  are  asking  only  for  the  privilege  of 
returning  to  the  States  the  right  of  self- 
determination  on  the  matter  of  inter- 
state highway  sizes  and  weights.  The 
States  had  that  authority  from  the  time 
of  the  first  post  roads  to  the  date  of 
aiactment  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 


Act  of  1958.  Even  with  the  passage  of 
that  statute,  and  the  creation  of  the 
Interstate  Highway  System,  Congress 
recognized  that  maximum  weight  limita- 
tions for  vehicles  using  the  highways  axe 
fundamentally  a  problem  of  State  regu- 
lation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  mail  from  my  State 
In  support  of  this  amendment.  As  a  typi- 
cal example  of  this  correspondence,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
two  letters  be  Included  sis  part  of  my  re- 
marks. The  first  communication  is  from 
Mr.  H.  T.  "Ted"  Neuman,  president  of 
the  Neuman  Transit  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Rawlins. 
Wyo.,  who  sets  forth  quite  clearly  a  typi- 
cal example  of  the  situation  as  it  exists 
today  in  many  of  our  States  and  illus- 
trates the  additional  burdens  and  costs 
which  are  placed  upon  the  flow  of  com- 
merce. The  second  letter  is  irom  Capt. 
J.  D.  Maxted,  eastern  zone  commander 
of  the  Wyoming  State  Highway  Patrol. 
It  is  an  excellent  summary  of  the  many 
problems  that  have  been  created  by  the 
"grandfather  clause"  and  the  antiquated 
freeze  that  was  placed  upon  the  size  and 
weight  of  trucks  by  the  1956  act.  The 
texts  of  the  letters  are  as  follows: 

Thanks  for  your  support  In  Introducing 
Senate  Bill  839.  Tills  bill  Is  very  important 
to  myself  and  the  survival  of  Neuman  Transit 
Company,  Inc.  At  the  present  time  with  Qve 
axle  units  we  are  hauling  a  gross  pay  load 
of  79,9(X)  lbs.  on  the  primary  and  secondary 
highways  of  Wyoming.  With  seven  axle  units, 
a  gross  weight  of  101,000  lbs.,  and  we  are 
running  three  of  this  type  unit  Intrastate  in 
Wyoming.  There  is  no  need  to  mention  the 
comparison  of  o\ir  Wyoming  primary  and 
secondary  highways  against  the  Intrastate 
system  In  Wyoming. 

When  we  travel  on  the  interstate,  we  are 
limited  to  a  gross  weight  of  73,950  lbs.  For 
example,  we  are  now  Involved  In  transporting 
asphalt  from  Pasco,  Inc.,  Sinclair,  Wyoming, 
to  Mack,  Colorado  (west  of  Orand  Junction) . 
There  Is  $200,000  In  freight  revenue  In  this 
job,  and  It  Is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  largest 
asphalt  Job  ever  let  In  the  State  of  Colorado 
or  Wyoming.  Because  we  travel  from  Sinclair 
to  Creston  Junction    (26   miles)    and   turn 
south  off  the  Interstate  ^'e  are  limited  to  a 
gross  pay  load  of  73,950  lbs.,  a  difference  of 
6,000  lbs.  per  load.  On  the  Mack,  Colorado 
job  alone  there  wlU  be  a  difference  of  916,000 
In   freight  for   the   same   number  of   loads 
hauled.  This  la  the  difference  to  our  company 
between  profit  and  loss  on  this  particular 
job.  We  have  no  problem  In  Colorado  as  their 
gross  pay  load  Is  over  79,900  lbs.  Colorado's 
gross  weights  were  higher  at  the  time  of  the 
Federal  freeze.  In  Utah  where  we  also  do 
considerable  business  you  can  buy  a  90-day 
overweight  pennlt  for  $12.50,  which  will  al- 
low you  a  gross  pay  load  of  83.895  lbs.  on 
the  Interstate  system.  Due  to  Increased  costa 
Involving  labor  Increases,  and  Increased  costs 
of  materials,  equipment,  supplies,  taxes  and 
other  expenses,  it  Is  Imperative  to  our  com- 
pany that  the  Federal   freeze  on  size  and 
weight  limits  be  removed.  Sincerely  yours. 
Newman  Transit  Co.,  Inc.,  H.  T.  (Ted)  Neu- 
man. President. 

I  would  respectfully  request  your  support 
in  expressing  my  feelings  toward  the  passing 
of  your  bill,  S-839,  which  would  repeal  the 
Blxe  and  weight  limits  on  the  Interstate  High- 
ways. 

Having  been  In  the  enforcement  end  of 
this  and  other  related  laws  for  the  past  26 
years,  I  feel  that  I  am  closely  acquainted 
with  the  problems  that  exist  due  to  this  fed- 
eral freeze. 
This   freeze   has  caused  many  problems, 
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frustrations,  misconceptions,  and  ( conomlcal 
problems  with  people  from  man]  walks  of 
life:  Including  Legislators.  Attorney  Generals, 
Highway  Department  Superlnten<  lents,  and 
EBglneers,  Patrol  Director  and  stal  f.  truckers 
In  all  categories,  and  the  many  Wyoming 
Stat*  Highway  Patrolmen  trying  |to  enforce 
up  to  three  various  regulating  weight  tables 
and  measvirements;  plus  the  mankr  opinions 
from  all  Involved. 

I  for  one  appreciate  both  your  ai  id  Senator 
Hansen's  lead  in  the  nation  In  trying  to 
bring  this  federal  control  back  to  the  states 
and  let  the  states  set  their  own  limits  in 
these  regards;  and  if  this  can  b»  done  all 
other  states  should  say  thanks  to  Wyoming's 
two  flno  Senators.  Respectfully,  Oaptain  J. 
D,  Marted.  Eastern  Zone  Commaiider.  Wyo- 
6iing  State  Highway  Patrol,  CasperJ  Wyoming. 

.  JThe  pending  amendment  wo  old  make 
that  recognition  a  practical  r^lity.  Mr. 
President,  tlie  amendment  would  also 
carry  out  the  President's  policy  to  return 
td  the  States  jurisdiction  ovar  a  wide 
ralige  of  matters  that  for  years  lave  been 
oil  limited  Federal  concern.  I  urge  Its 
adoption^ 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Preslc  ent.  I  am 
concerned  that  those  who  (ffer  this 
aniendment  argue  for  its  passage  on  the 
giounds  that  the  Congress  in  1956  cre- 
ated a  crazy  quilt  pattern  unf  a^  to  some 
States.  I  do  not  hear  express*  d  a  con- 
cern for  the  merits  of  the  proposal — 
what  the  proper  weight  and  size  limits 
should  be,  or  what  the  effects  of  elimi- 
nating the  current  Federal  standards 
wjbuld  be  on  highway  safety.  T  lose  most 
concerned  with  highway  safetj ,  such  as 
the  American  Automobile  Association 
a^d  organizations  of  truck  and  bus 
drivers,  oppose  this  amendmeni ,  for  they 
legitimately  fear  what  would  lappen  if 
v^  did  allow  wider  and  higher  limits  on 
otr  Interstate  System. 

There  are  grave  questions  iibout  the 
safety  Implications  of  allowii  g  higher 
standards.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  "blast 
eject"  of  a  small  vehicle  pas5ii>g  a  large 
truck  at  a  fast  speed.  This  efiftct  works 
on  a  logarithmic  basis,  and  evem  a  rather 
slight  expansion  of  the  weight  and  size 
o|  a  truck  could  lead  to  a  mu;h  higher 
"(last  Sect." 

ilf  a  102-inch  width  llmita  ion  were 
established  instead  of  the  pre  ent  limi- 
tation, there  would  be  only  a  1-foot  lee- 
way from  the  edge  of  a  truck  or  bus 
tmveling  the  center  of  an  inter  state  lane 
to  the  end  of  the  lane.  TraflBc  accidents 
a*e  often  averted  by  a  matter  >f  inches, 
sind  with  the  high  speeds  on  he  inter- 
state, I  am  gravely  concerned  aibout  the 
liicreased  chances  for  swjcidenta .  Imagine 
one  of  these  larger  trucks  or  buses  pass- 
ii^g  another  with  inches  to  sparp.  I  would 
prefer  not  to  imagine  the  possible  acci- 
dents, especially  of  buses  wth  many 
passengers  or  trucks  with  high  y  volatile 
materials  aboard. 

.1  would  be  loathe  to  vote  for  this 
amendment  even  if  we  had  all  the  facts 
before  us  as/o  its  possible  ram  iflcations. 
BJit  we  do  not  have  the  co  mmittee's 
considered  report  language  or  evidence 
on  this  matter,  and  as  I  understand  it. 
there  has  never  been  a  detail(d  factual 
sdudy  of  what  the  effects  of  different 
limits  might  be.  Such  a  study  L  i  going  on 
at  the  present  time  in  the  IXpartment 
or  Transportation.  Surely  we  ci  \xl  wait  at 


least  until  we  have  the  benefit  of  the 
information  which  such  a  study  can 
provide. 

Moreover,  it  is  highly  doubtful  that 
the  people  of  this  coimtry  wsmt  such  a 
change.  During  the  92d  Congress  I  re- 
ceived over  530  letters  from  my  con- 
stituents on  the  subject  of  altering  the 
present  limitations  on  the  width  of 
buses.  Only  eight  of  these  letters  favored 
wider  buses. 

The  evidence  is  unclear  on  the  merits 
of  allowing  broader  standards,  and  the 
people  in  general,  and  in  particular  those 
people  who  are  most  directly  con- 
cerned— auto,  truck,  and  bus  drivers — 
oppose  wider  and  higher  standards. 

For  these  reasons  I  must  oppose  this 
amendment  and  urge  that  it  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett).  All  remaining  time  having 
been  yielded  back,  the  question  is  on 
agree^g  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  .  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McInttre)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Httddles- 
ton)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Szennis)  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  OUahoma 
(Mr.  Bellmon)  .  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cook)  .  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Hatfield),  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  23, 
nays  67,  as  follows: 


Packwood 


Roth 


Taft 


I  No.  41  Leg.] 

YEAS— 23 

Aiken 

Ooldwater 

McOee 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Moss 

Bible 

Helms 

Randolph 

Cotton 

Holllngs 

Scott.  Pa. 

Curtis 

Hruska 

Stevens 

Domlnlck 

Inouye 

Tower 

Fannin 

Magnuaon 

Yoimg 

Feng 

McClure 
NATS— 67 

Abourezk 

Case 

Hathaway 

AUen 

Chiles 

Hughes 

Baker 

Church 

Humphrey 

Bartlett 

Clark 

Jackson 

Bayh 

Cranston 

Javlts 

Beall 

Dole 

Johnston 

Bentsen 

Domenlcl 

Kennedy 

Biden 

Eagleton 

Long 

Brock 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Brooke 

Ervln 

Mathlas 

Buckley 

Pulbrlght 

McClellan 

Burdlck 

QriflBn 

McOovem 

Byrd, 

Oumey 

Metcalf 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Hart 

Montoya 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Hartke 

Nelaon 

Cannon 

Haskell 

Nunn 

Pastore 

Schwelker 

Talmadge 

Pearson 

Scott,  Va. 

Thurmond 

PeU 

Sparkman 

Timney 

Percy 

Stafford 

Welcker 

Proxmlre 

Stevenson 

Williams 

Riblcoff 

Symington 

NOT  VOTINGI — 10 

Bellmon 

Huddleston 

Saxbe 

Cook 

Mclntyre 

Stennls 

Gravel 

Mondale 

Hatfield 

Muakle 

So  Mr.  Hansen's  amendment  was  re- 
jected.   

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  Senators  Beall,  Javits,  and 
Buckley,  and  ask  for  its  Immediate  con- 
sideration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  reaid  as 
follows: 

On  page  118,  beginning  on  line  26, 
in  Sec.  147,  delete  that  sentence  which 
reads  as  foUows:  "During  the  period  in  which 
such  study  is  being  conducted,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  suspend  any  increases  In 
tolls  which  may  be  proposed  or  imposed  for 
toll  bridges  over  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States." 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  section 
147  of  the  bill  on  page  118  provides  for 
a  study  of  toll  bridge  authority.  This  Is 
directed  to  find  out  whether  there  are 
just  and  reasonable  tolls  being  charged 
on  bridges  that  go  over  navigable  waters. 
This  is  a  worthy  project  and  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  it.  However,  the  very  last 
sentence  in  the  section  states  that  dur- 
ing the  period  the  study  Is  going  to  be 
made,  the  Secretary  would  be  authorized 
to  suspend  any  Increases  in  tolls  that 
may  be  proposed  or  imposed  over  the 
bridges  that  go  over  navigable  waters. 

This  poses  problems  for  the  State  of 
Florida  and  also  for  some  of  the  other 
States.  I  shall  not  labor  the  matter  be- 
yond pointing  out  that  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  we  have  a  bridge  authority  that 
has  erected  and  controls  four  bridges 
built  with  local  money,  not  Federal 
money.  They  were  erected  before  the  In- 
terstate System.  The  city  of  Jackson- 
ville proposes  to  increase  the  toll  on  the 
four  bridges  in  order  to  erect  a  fifth 
bridge  which  is  of  vital  Importance  to 
the  economy  of  Jacksonville. 

Of  course,  if  the  Secretary  exercises 
his  authority  which  he  would  be  given 
in  this  bill,  it  would  kill  going  ahead 
with  this  toll  bridge  in  Jacksonville 
pending  the  study.  That  Is  why  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  would  prefer  to  have 
this  taken  out  of  the  bill.  I  have  cleared 
this  with  the  chairman  and  the  mana- 
gers of  the  bill,  and  they  are  agreeable. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  situation  in  New 
York  is  ex£w;tly  as  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  described  it  in  his  State.  In 
New  York,  self-financing  has  produced 
a  world-famous  series  of  bridges,  under 
the  gifted  direction  of  Robert  Moses. 
They  have  been  able  to  do  extraordinary 
things,  like  putting  a  new  deck  on  the 
George  Washington  Bridge.  They  also 
built  a  new  bridge  across  the  Narrows,  all 
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becaise  of  the  capabilities  Inherent  tn 


tystem. 


Tt  ire  are  adequate  remedies  in  court 
and  ly  statute  if  there  is  any  overreach- 
ing ^th  respect  to  tolls  and  the  public 
interest.  I  hop>e  very  much  that  the  com- 
mltt^  may  see  fit  to  allow  self-help  to 
contitiue  along  this  line. 

I  ^pport  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  and  hope  that  it  will 
be  ayeed  to. 

Mi^  GURNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  J  New  York  for  his  contribution. 

mH  beall.  Mr.  President,  I  also  want 
to  subport  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida,  because  the  situation 
in  \^u7land  is  similar  to  that  in  his 
Statei  and  also  in  New  York.  We  have 
an  aiithority  which  is  responsible  for  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  bridges,  and  for  the 
buildftig  of  the  Baltimore  Harbor  Tun- 
nel. Kow  there  is  planned  a  harbor 
crosskig. 

If  ftiis  language  is  allowed  to  stay  in 
the  Ifll,  it  will  raise  serious  questions, 
becaiKe  even  though  the  Secretary  may 
not  iver  exercise  the  authority  that 
would  be  given  him  under  the  language 
now  ^  the  bill,  it  would  cast  a  shadow 
on  the  ability  of  the  Bond  Council  to 
make{bond  sales.  Therefore,  I  think  it  is 
best  interests  of  all  of  those  In- 
in  self-financing  of  bridge 
ires  to  have  this  language  in  the 
ilnated. 

lerefore,  join  the  Senator  from 
in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr* GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  for  his  re- 
markl  and  reserve  the  remainder  of  my 
time,  i 

MrJ  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest tne  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Th4  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wfll  c^U  the  roU. 

Th«  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.{ ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  ^unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  tlie  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Thi  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecilon,  it  is  so  ordered. 

MrJ  GURNEY  subsequently  said :  Mr. 
Presiaent,  I  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk,  pn  behalf  of  myself  and  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.  aiALL.  and  Mr.  Buckley,  and  ask  for 
Its  in^^ediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Th^  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  gage  118,  line  14,  after  "Sec.  147."  Insert 
"(a)";jand.  In  line  25,  after  the  period,  de- 
lete all  through  line  3  on  page  119  and  insert 
the  foftowing: 

"(bKThe  Secretary  ahall  establish  by  regu- 
latloni  procedures  which  will  implement  his 
respon^ibUitles  under  33  TTSC  !  626  regarding 
rates  at  tolls." 

Thitf     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amenjment  is  not  in  order  until  the 
originjil  amendment  is  withdrawn. 
Mr.i  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
iderstanding    that    the    original 
lent  had  been  withdrawn  when 
kutside  the  Chamber, 
pk   unanimous   consent  that   the 
amendment  be  withdrawTi. 
Thd  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.J  GURNEY.    Mr.    President,    this 


amendment  would  take  out  the  last  sec- 
tion of  section  147,  page  118,  and  add  the 
language : 

The  Secretary  shall  establish  by  regula- 
tions, procedures  which  wUl  Implement  hla 
responsibilities  under  33  United  States  Oode 
section  526  regarding  rates  of  tolls. 

This  language  we  have  worked  out  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey who  is  very  concerned  about  the 
language  in  order  to  take  care  of  a  situa- 
tion in  his  own  State. 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  so  that  he  can  comment  on 
this  particular  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

The  need  for  this  language  in  the  leg- 
islation arose  from  of  a  development  we 
had  with  toll  bridges  between  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania  where  the  operating 
authority  increased  the  tolls.  Under  the 
law  the  Secretary  has  the  responsibility 
to  make  a  finding  of  the  reasonableness 
of  questionable  increases  in  tolls.  How- 
ever, this  increase  went  into  effect  before 
it  was  administratively  determined 
whether  the  toll  was  fair  or  not. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  that  there  should  be  an  ex- 
pedited hearing  on  the  issue  of  whether 
toll  increases  are  just  and  reasonable. 
During  that  period  the  proposed  toll  in- 
crease should  not  go  into  effect,  and  the 
increase  should  be  suspended  until  there 
is  a  final  determination  of  the  issue.  This 
should  not  be  a  long  period  of  time. 
Under  expeditious  rules  and  regulations, 
the  decision  should  be  made  and  a  rea- 
sonable toll  could  then  be  imposed.  I 
think  this  language  should  make  that 
procedure  possible  imder  the  regulations 
that  the  Secretary  is  now  directed  to 
promulgate  imder  Uie  law. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Isai- 
guage  as  amended  appears  to  do  no  vio- 
lence to  the  objective  of  the  original 
language  and  the  committee  has  no  ob- 
jection to  it.  The  floor  manager  would 
be  willing  to  take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  hear  that  statement  by  the 
manager  of  the  bill.  Our  feeling  was  we 
could  not  go  the  route  specified  for  many 
reasons,  especially  the  one  emphasized  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney) 
respecting  the  opportunity  to  utilize  tolls 
constructively  and  the  one  recognized  by 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall) 
respecting  the  difiBculty  of  raising  money 
by  bond  Issues.  But  I  believe  here  we  give 
every  opportunity  to  expedite  the  pro- 
ceedings. There  is  important  authority 
already  In  the  law.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
see  the  controversy  resolved  in  this  way. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  also  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  the  floor  manager  of  the 
bill,  for  taking  the  amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  Eigreed  to. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar numbers  72  through  80,  all  of 
which  have  been  cleared  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL      EXPENDITURES     BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  45)  authorizing  ad- 
ditional expenditures  by  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  for  inquiries  and  Investi- 
gations, which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  smd  Adminis- 
tration with  amendments  on  page  2, 
after  line  8,  strike  out: 

Skc.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  or  Its  chairman,  from  March  l. 

1973,  through  Febniary  28,  1974,  is  author- 
ized in  its,  or  his  discretion,  (1)  to  re- 
quire by  subpena  or  otherwise  that  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  and  production  of  cor- 
respondence, books,  papers,  and  documents; 
(2)  to  hold  hearings;  (3)  to  sit  and  act  at 
any  time  or  place  during  the  sessions, 
recesses,  and  adjournment  periods  of  the 
Senate;  (4)  to  administer  oaths;  and  (5) 
take  testimony,  either  oraUy  or  by  sworn 
statement. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  18,  change 
the  section  number  from  "4"  to  "3"; 
and,  at  the  beginning  of  line  22,  change 
the  section  number  from  "5"  to  "4";  so 
£is  to  make  the  resolution  read: 

Resolved.  That  in  holding  hearings,  report- 
ing such  hearings,  and  making  investigations 
as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and  136  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended,  in  accordance  with  its  Jurisdic- 
tion under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized 
from  March   1,  1973,  through  February  28, 

1974,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate, (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  Government  depart- 
ment or  agency  concerned  and  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  the  services  of  personnel 
of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

Skc.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shaU  not  exceed  $1,300.- 
000,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $10,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  proctirement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  orga- 
nizations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorgemlzatlon  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended) . 

Skc.  3.  The  committee  shaU  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28.  1974. 

Sec.  4.  Exx)€nses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
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in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  tfce  report 
iNo.  93-65),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  th(  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senate  Resolution  45  as  referred  would 
authorize  the  Comznlttee  on  Comfnerce,  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  from  jMarch  1, 
1973,  through  February  28,  1974.  1o  expend 
not  to  exceed  tl. 300 ,000  for  a  stud  r  of  mat- 
ters within  Its  Jurisdiction  under  :ule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  of  which 
amount  not  to  exceed  $10,000  would  be  avail- 
able for  the  procurement  of  the  ssrvlces  of 
Individual  consultants  or  organlzatl<  tns  there- 
of. I 

During  the  second  session  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress the  committee  was  authorized  Oy  Senate 
Resolution  245,  agreed  to  March  6,  1972,  to 
expend  not  to  exceed  $1,233,800  for  the  same 
or  similar  purposes.  The  committee  estimates 
that  the  unobligated  balance  undei  that  au- 
thorization as  of  February  38,  19'  3  (funds 
returnable  to  the  Treasury) ,  will  b«  approxi- 
mately $20,000. 

Tilt  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion has  amended  Senate  Resoluti  on  45  by 
striking  out  the  following  section — 
*  "Sec.  3.  For  the  purpoee  of  this  resolution 
th el  committee,  or  Its  chalrmim,  fr(m  March 
1.  1973.  through  February  28,  1914.  Is  au- 
thorized In  Its,  or  his  discretion,  (1)  to  re- 
quire by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  a'  tendance 
of  witnesses  and  production  of  co  respond- 
enc?.  books,  papers,  and  docimients;  (2)  to 
hold  bearings;  (3)  to  sit  and  act  at  any  time 
or  .T>lace  during  the  sessions,  rece  sses,  and 
adjournment  periods  of  the  Senat;;  (4)  to 
administer  oaths:  and  (5)  take  t>stlmony, 
etyier  orally  or  by  sworn  statement." 
and  renumbering  the  subsequent  se  :tlons  ac- 
coixllngly.  This  action  has  been  taksn  by  the 
committee  since  it  considers  such  lectlon  to 
be  unnecessary.  Inasmuch  as  the  subpena 
and  other  powers  eniimerated  th  sreln  are 
granted  to^aU  standing  committers  of  the 
Senate  unsormly  by  the  Leglslativi!  Reorga- 
nlaatlon  Act  of  1946,  amended.  Sectl  >n  134(a) 
of  that  Act  provides  as  follows: 

"Stoc.  134.  (a)  Each  standing  comoilttee  of 
the  JSenate,  Including  any  subcom  nlttee  of 
any  [such  conunlttee,  is  authorlze<:  to  hold 
suobi  hearings,  to  sit  and  act  at  s\lch  times 
and  places  during  the  sessions,  rec<  sses,  and 
adjourned  periods  of  the  Senate,  ta  require 
by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  atter  dance  of 
^  such  witnesses  and  the  productiot  of  such 
coirespondence.  boolcs,  papers,  ai.d  docu- 
ments, to  take  such  testimony  and  to  make 
8u<h  expenditures  (not  In  excess  cf  $10,000 
for  eacH  committee  during  any  Congress) 
as  It  deems  advisable.  Each  such  ommlttee 
may  make  Investigations  Into  anr  matter 
within  Its  Jurisdiction,  may  report  si  ich  hear- 
ings as  may  be  had  by  It,  and  ma  7  employ 
stenographic  assistance  at  a  cost  no  t  exceed- 
ing 35  cents  per  hundred  words.  The  ex- 
peases  of  the  committee  shall  be  nald  from 
the  contingent-  fund  of  the  Semite  upon 
youcherar  approved  by  the  chalrmai." 

A  letter  (with  accompanying  budget,  and 
a  committee  print  expressing  the  goftls  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  for  the  9ild  Cong., 
1st  sess.)  In  support  of  Senate  Resolution  45, 
adjjressed  to  Senator  Howard  W.  Cannon, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Hiules  and 
Administration,  by  Senator  Warreni  O.  Mag- 
nuson,  chairman,  and  Senator  NqItIs  Cot- 
ton, ranking  minority  member,  of  Ihe  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  as  follows: 

VB.  Sknats. 
CoMMrrTEE  ON  Com!«er::z, 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  i,  1973. 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Camnon, 
Cliairmari.  Committee  on  Rules  am.  Admin- 
istration, U3.  Senate,  Washin^on,  D.C. 

I^KUt  Mb.  CRAStKAN :  On  Monday,  the  Sen- 


ate Committee  on  Commerce  reported  Its 
annual  fimdlng  resolution  for  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  93d  Congress  (S.  Res.  46) . 

To  assist  you  and  the  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee  in  evaluating  the  resolu- 
tion, we  are  attaching  the  detailed  budget 
In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  your 
committee. 

The  modest  Increase  in  funds  requested  by 
the  committee  in  Senate  Resolution  45  over 
that  of  Senate  Resolution  245,  92d  Congress, 
second  session,  is  accounted  for  by  the  statu- 
tory wage  increase  effective  this  past  January 
and  contingency  funding  for  additional  mi- 
nority staff. 

A  detailed  statement  by  the  chairman  of 
the  projected  goals  of  the  committee  for  the 
first  session  wlU  follow  shortly. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Warsxn  O.  Maonttsok, 

Cftairman. 
Vaasxa  Cotton, 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FINANCE 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  73)  authorizing 
the  printing  of  a  history  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  as  a  Senate  document 
was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  a  compilation  of  materials 
relating  to  the  history  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  be  printed,  with  illustrations,  as  a 
Senate  document,  and  that  there  be  printed 
four  thousand  additional  copies  of  such 
document  for  the  use  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  9J-fi6),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  73  would  provide  (1) 
that  a  compilation  of  materials  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  be 
printed  with  Illustrations,  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment: and  (2)  that  there  be  printed  4,000 
additional  copies  of  such  documents  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  stippUed  by  the 
Public  Printer,  Is  as  follows: 

Printing-cost  estimate 
To  print  as  a  document  (1,500  cop- 
ies)   $6,086.00 

4,000  additional  copies,  at  839937 

per   thousand 1,197.48 

Total  estimated  cost,  S.  Res. 

73    7,283.48 


TRIBUTE  TO  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
OFFICERS 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  11)  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers of  this  country  on  Law  Day,  May 
1,  1973  was  annoimced  as  next  In  order. 

Mr.  HOT  .LINOS.  Mr.  President,  each 
day,  the  law  enforcement  oflBcers  of  our 
country  face  formidable  challenges  In 
protecting  our  rights  and  property.  They 
are  charged  with  the  duty  of  upholding 
and  enforcing  our  laws,  and  they  meet 
this  difficult  and  dangerous  obligation 
with  courage  and  dedication.  They  have 
earned  our  praise  and  our  appreciation. 

In  1961,  Congress  designated  each  May 
1  as  Law  Day,  and  for  the  past  10  years 
this  program  has  been  marked  by  various 
programs  centered  on  national  freedom 


suid  rights  trader  the  law.  During  the  92d 
Congress  I  introduced  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 169  providing  that  on  May  1, 1972, 
special  emphasis  would  be  given  by  us  to 
the  law  enforcement  officers  whose  de- 
voted service  has  helped  to  preserve  and 
guarantee  our  individual  rights  imder  the 
law.  The  resolution  passed,  but  unfor- 
tunately it  was  not  signed  into  law  until  2 
days  before  May  1,  1972.  This  was  too 
late  to  assure  a  full-fledged  program. 

In  order  to  afford  adequate  planning 
time,  we  should  start  now  so  that  May 
1,  1973,  can  be  em  occasion  to  reflect  up- 
on the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  the 
law  enforcement  personnel.  Accordingly 
I  introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution  11 
to  designate  May  1,  1973,  as  a  day  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  law  enforcement  officers 
of  our  Nation,  and  I  ask  my  collesigues  to 
favorably  consider  it  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  is  open  to  amendment.  If  tiiere 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  first  day  of  May  of  each  year 
was  designated  as  Law  Day,  U.S.A.,  and  was 
set  aside  as  a  special  day  of  celebration  by 
the  American  people  in  appreciation  of  their 
liberties  and  in  reaffirmation  of  their  loyalty 
to  the  United  States  of  America;  and  of 
their  rededicatlon  to  the  ideals  of  equality 
and  Jxistlce  under  law  In  their  relations  with 
each  other  as  weU  as  with  other  nations; 
and  for  the  cultivation  of  that  respect  for 
law  that  Is  so  vital  to  the  democratic  wav 
of  life:  Belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hovse  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  the  celebra- 
tion of  Law  Day,  May  1,  1973,  special  em- 
phasis be  given  by  a  gratefvil  people  to  the 
law  enforcement  officers  of  the  United  States 
of  America  for  their  unflinching  and  devoted 
service  in  helping  to  preserve  the  domestic 
tranquLUlty  and  guaranteeing  to  the  Indi- 
vidual his  rights  under  the  law. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  93-68) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpoee  of  the  joint  resolution  Is  to 
I>ay  tribute  to  law  enforcement  officers  of 
the  United  States  on  Law  Day,  May  1,  1973. 

STATXMSNT 

The  law-enforcement  officers  of  this  Na- 
tion face  formidable  challenges  in  protecting 
our  rights  and  prop>erty.  They  are  charged 
with  the  duty  of  upholding  and  enforcing 
our  laws,  and  they  meet  this  difficult  emd 
dangerous  obligation  with  courage  and  dedi- 
cation. They  have  earned  our  praise  and  our 
appreciation. 

In  1961  Congress  designated  each  May  1 
as  Law  Day,  and  since  that  time  this  program 
has  been  marked  by  various  programs  cen- 
tered on  national  freedom  and  rights  under 
the  law.  This  seems  to  be  a  particularly  ap- 
propriate occasion  to  reflect  upon  the  debt 
of  gratitude  we  owe  to  the  law-enforcement 
personnel  whose  efforts  guarantee  this  na- 
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MANUELA  C.  BONITO 
Thd  bill  (S.  278)  for  the  relief  of 
Manu  ila  C.  Bonito,  was  considered, 
orden  d  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, rftad  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
f oDow  5 

Be  i 


8.  378 


enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repres  mtatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerii  a  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  pi  rposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tlonall  y  Act,  Manuela  C.  Bonito  shaU  be 
held  a  id  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admltt  (d  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
reslder  ce  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  thU  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required 
visa  f(  i.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent 
resldez  ce  to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In 
this  Ac  t,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct 
the  pn  iper  officer  to  reduce  by  one  number, 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  or  the  fiscal 
year  riext  following,  the  total  number  of 
Immlg^nt  visas  and  conditional  entries 
which  {are  made  available  to  natives  of  the 
coontiv  of  the  alien's  birth  under  paragraphs 
(1)   tlf-ough   (8)    of  section  203(a)    of  the 

tlon  and  Nationality  Act. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  fnanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  thd  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (Fo.  93-70) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the{  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  01  dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUSPOSX   OF  THZ   BILI. 

purpose  of  the  bill   is  to  grant  the 

it  permanent  residence  In  the  United 

to  Manuela  C.  Bonito.  The  bill  pro- 

r  the  payment  of  the  required  visa 
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MARY  DANOS  NAYAK 
Thejbill  (S.  537)  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
DanosjNayak,  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  eng  ossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  t  me,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represt  ntatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  t  ongress  assembled.  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses 0'  section  301(a)(7)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion an  1  Nationality  Act.  Mary  Danos  Nayak 
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being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
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beneflcfery   to  transmit  VS.  citizenship  to 


dai  ghter. 


SLOBODAN  BABIC 

The  bill  (S.  666)  for  the  relief  of 
Slobodan  Babic,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  psissed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sectlor.s  203(a)(1)  and  204  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Slobodan  Bablc  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  the  natural-born  alien  son  of  Petar 
Bablc,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  natural  mother  of  the  bene- 
ficiary, shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage, 
be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

ISx.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  93-72),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  quaUfy  for  first-preference 
status  as  the  unmarried  son  of  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States. 


KUAY  TEN  CHANG 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  89)  for  the  relief  of  Kuay  Ten 
Chang  (Kuay  Hong  Chang) ,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  an  amendment,  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert : 

That,  In  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Kuay  Ten  Chang 
(Kuay  Hong  Chang)  shaU  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  within  the  purview  of  section 
203  (a)(3)  of  that  Act  and  the  provisions  of 
section  204  of  that  Act  shall  not  be  applicable 
in  this  case. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill,  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  Eisk  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt- from 
the  report  (No.  93-73),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FTTRFOSE  OF  THE  ALL 

The  pvirpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
preserve  second-preference  status  In  behalf 
of  the  widower  of  a  lawful  permanent  resi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  Is  the  status 
to  which  he  would  be  entitled  were  It  not 
for  the  death  of  his  wife.  The  blU  has  been 
amended  In  accordance  with  established 
precedents. 


GUIDO  BELLANCA 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  464)  for  the  relief  of  Guido  Bel- 
lanca,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  on  page  1,  line  6,  after  the 
word  "this",  strike  out  "Act,  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper 


officer  to  reduce  by  one  number,  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  or  the  fiscal  year 
next  following,  the  total  number  of  im- 
migrant visas  and  conditional  entries 
which  are  made  available  to  natives  of 
the  country  of  the  alien's  birth  under 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (8)  of  section 
203(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act"  and  insert  "Act.";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Guldo  Bellanca  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  93-74),  explEuning  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FUKPOSE   OF   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  biU,  as  amended,  la  to 
grant  the  status  of  permanent  residence  in 
the  United  States  to  Guido  Bellanca.  The 
purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  to  delete  ref- 
erence to  the  payment  of  a  visa  fee  and  a 
visa  niunber  deduction,  inasmuch  as  the 
beneficiary  had  his  status  adjusted  to  perma- 
nent residence  on  October  13.  1958,  at  which 
time  the  visa  fee  was  paid  and  a  visa  number 
was  deducted. 


NAOYO  CAMPBELL 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  84)  for  the  relief  of  Naoyo  Camp- 
bell, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert: 

That,  m  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Mrs.  Naoyo 
Campbell,  the  widow  of  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  shaU  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  within  the  purview  of  section  201(b)  of 
that  Act  and  the  provisions  of  section  24  of 
such  Act  ShaU  not  be  appUcable  In  this  case. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill,  as  amended,  wels  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  wsis  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Naoyo  Camp- 
beU." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  93-75),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTKPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bUl  as  amended  is  to 
grant  the  status  of  an  immediate  relative 
to  Mrs.  Naoyo  CampbeU  which  Is  the  status 
she  would  be  entitled  to  were  It  not  for  the 
death  of  her  husband,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  The  bill  has  been  amended  In  accord- 
ance with  established  precedents. 
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LENORA  LOPEZ 

ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  th^  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  69. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  tThe  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bUl  (S.  280)  for  the  relief  of  Lenora 
liopez. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  ts  there 
objection  to  the  present  consli  leratlon 
of  the  bUl? 

Thev9  being  no  objection,  thd  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  w4lch  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  an  amend]  lent  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enactlnf  clause 
and  Insert : 


Tbat;  In  the  admlnlstratlan  of 
gratlon  and  Nationality  Act,  tbe 
section  101(b)(1)(E)  of  that  Act  , 
be  applicable  in  the  case  of  Lenora 
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The  amendment  was  agreed  U>. 

The  bill  was  ordererd  to  be  eilgrossed 
for  ^  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  ;o  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lenora  L  jpez." 


il 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tjhe 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk 
ed  tocal  the  roll. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  PresiderJt 
unanimous  consent  that  the  c^der 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  IWithout 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


clerk 

^roceed- 

I  ask 
for 


FEDERAL  AID  HIGHWAY  ACT  OF  1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  tihe  con- 
sldeHtlon  of  the  bill  (S.  502)  to:author- 
Ize  dpproprlations  for  the  constn^ctlon  of 
certain  highways  In  accordance  with 
title  23  of  the  United  States  C^de,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  Preslderit,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  non^and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

i  THX  COTTON  AMtSTDtSXiTT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  k  regret 
very  much  that  I  will  be  unabke  to  be 
here  for  the  discussion, on  the  [amend- 
ment regarding  a  proposed  Interstate 
highway  segment  through  Pianconla 
Notch  In  New  Hampshire.  I  mus^  leave  to 
conjduct  hearings  in  Wisconsin  ^n  legis- 
lation as  chairman  of  the  Manpower  and 
Poverty  Subcommittee.  However,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  opposition  to  any 
amendment  which  would  exempt  this 
proposal  In  any  way  from  full  co  isidera- 
tlon  of  Its  environmental  Impac ;  and  of 
requirements  in  Federal  law  to  protect 
park  land  wherever  possible  f^om  any 
highway  development. 


The  Highway  Action  Coalition  has  pre- 
pared an  explanation  of  the  issues  In 
this  matter  smd  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  their  explanation  and 
of  a  Department  of  Transportation  press 
release  on  the  Secretary's  opposition  to 
Interstate  highway  construction  through 
this  site  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Nbw  Hampshixe-Pranconia  Notch- 
BRiEFtNG  Material 

BACKGBOnNS — THX  BOAD  AND  THX  NOTCH 

For  some  time  Interstate  83  has  been  con- 
troversial In  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 
The  State  of  New  Hampshire  had  proposed 
to  locate  1-93  directly  through  Pranconla 
Notch  State  Park.  The  four  lane  interstate 
would  link  the  existing  southern  portion  of 
the  interstate  which  now  termlnataa  south 
of  North  Woodstock  (No.  1  on  map)  to  the 
existing  northern  portion,  which  now  ter- 
minates less  than  a  mile  northeast  of  the 
park. 

Franconla  Notch  State  Park  contains  the 
famovis  "Old  Man  of  the  Mountain"  and  ts 
one  of  the  region's  most  spectacular  scenic 
resources. 

Under  the  ausplcles  of  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  New  Hampshire  Forests  the 
land  was  purchased  for  a  State  Park  partly 
through  nationwide  subscription  In  1928. 
The  site  has  been  declared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  as  eligible  for  Registration 
as  a  Nat\u^  Landmark.  Park  visitation  ap- 
proaches the  volumes  of  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park  and  Mount  Rushmore  Memorial. 
Conservationists  have  been  concerned  that 
the  Interstate  highway  proposed  through  the 
Notch  would  cause  landslides,  rock  damage 
and  would  create  an  unwelcome  Intrusion 
of  noise,  air  pollution  and  concrete  Into  the 
Park  environment.  It  would  also  consume  a 
large  part  of  the  usable  land  on  the  floor 
of  the  narrow  valley. 

BACKOaOTJND SECBETARIAL  DECISION 

In  early  March  1970,  Secretary  Volpe  re- 
fused to  approve  for  construction  a  section 
of  Interstate  Highway  93  through  Fran- 
conla Notch  State  Park  In  New  Hampshire. 
Precluded  from  construction  was  the  section 
from  a  point  approximately  one  mile  south 
of  Woodstock  to  the  already  constructed 
two-lane  section  Just  north  of  Pranconla 
Notch.  The  Secretary's  decision  was  based 
on  his  responsibilities  under  Section  4(f) 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation  Act 
and  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969  and  his  conclusion  that  projected 
traffic  volumes  did  not  require  a  full  scale 
Interstate  through  the  Notch.  Although 
Franconla  Notch  was  a  natural  corridor  from 
a  strictly  tran^x>rtatlon  viewpoint,  the 
through  traffic  volumes  would  be  low  (about 
800  ADT)  and  the  environmental  damage 
severe. 

In  a  March  3,  1970,  letter  to  the  New 
Hampshire  Commlseloner  of  Public  Works 
and  Highways  (copy  of  letter  attached). 
Secretary  Volpe  noted  that  construction  of 
this  proposed  highway  was  to  be  Indefinitely 
postponed.  The  Secretary  offered  assistance 
to  the  State  for  safety  and  tovirlst  use  Im- 
provements on  existing  Highway  3,  such  as 
better  turn  outs  in  the  Notch,  and  for  a 
smooth  transition  from  1-93  south  of  the 
Notch  to  a  connection  north  westerly  to 
1-91,  as  necessary  and  desirable  for  an  al- 
ternative route.  Secretary  Volpe  reaffirmed 
hla  decision  In  fall,  '72  that  a  route  tlirough 
the  Notch  would  not  be  acceptable.  The 
State  has  done  nothing  on  the  studies  sug- 
gested by  Secretary  Volpe. 
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1.  Construction  South  of  the  Notch — was 
approved  as  part  of  the  1970  decision  will 
create  smooth  transition  between  1-93  and 
existing  Route  3;  Nov.  "72 — a  major  rock- 
slide  covered  an  unfinished  section  on  I-d3 
near  Woodstock;  slide  caused  by  blasting 
which  weakened  a  granite  ledge  13  miles 
south  of  the  Notch  (this  reinforces  the  con- 
cern of  groups  opposing  the  1-93  proposal 
through  the  Notch). 

2.  Construction  North  of  the  Notch — ^In- 
volves widening  of  portion  of  1-93  from  two 
lanes  to  four  lanes,  on  existing  right-of-way — 
proceeded  without  consultation  with  Office  of 
the  Secretary  oppionents  considering  it  a 
"foot  In  the  door"  approach  to  forcing  con- 
struction of  1-93  through  Notch  not  explicitly 
dealt  with  In  1970  decision. 

3.  Any  future  transportation  proposals  in 
Woodstock  to  Franconia  Area — must  consider 
how  to  serve  the  80%  of  the  traffic  boiud 
for  Franconla  Notch  area  (ADT  1980  about 
4,000);  will  reqiUre  preparation  of  an  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement  Involving  full 
consideration  of  alternatives.  Secretary  Volpe 
provided  assvurance  that  all  actions  In  this 
area  wlU  be  closely  monitored  by  the  Acting 
Federal  Highway  Administrator  and  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Environment  and  Urban 
Systems  (now  Assistant  Secretary  for  En- 
vironment, Safety,  and  Consumer  Affairs). 
The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  has 
also  expressed  major  Interest  In  this  case. 

4.  Alternatives  for  the  Interstate — Alter- 
natives that  have  been  given  some  consid- 
eration by  various  groups  Include  (1)  a  tiin- 
nel  under  Eagle  Mounatln  to  the  east  of  the 
Notch  (#3  on  map),  (2)  a  westerly  route 
through  Kinsman  Notch,  south  of  Pranconla 
Notch  (#4  on  map),  and  (3)  a  route  from 
Plymouth  along  the  Baker  River  and  Route 
25  northwesterly,  either  tying  Into  1-93  at 
Littleton  (#6  on  map),  or  tying  into  1-91 
above  Bradford  (#6  on  map).  The  tunnel 
route  could  be  extremely  costly,  but  widely 
varying  estimates  have  been  made.  The  Kins- 
man Notch  ruote  would  cross  difficult  terrain 
and  could  create  water  supply  problems  for 
local  communities.  The  route  from  Plymouth 
would  apparently  not  have  adverse  environ- 
mental effects,  but  the  already  constructed 
interstate  mileage  north  to  Woodstock  would 
be  left  as  a  spur,  and  traffic  to  the  Notch 
would  have  to  continue  to  use  Route  3  or  a 
new  transportation  system  developed  to  serve 
visitors  to  the  Notch  from  an  intercepting 
point  at  the  terminus  of  1-93,  north  and 
south  of  the  Park. 

5.  The  State/FHWA  are  currently  prepar- 
ing a  final  EIS  for  1-93  from  Littleton,  N.H., 
to  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont  (north  and  west 
of  the  Notch) . 

Secsetabt's  Opposition 

Secretary  of  Transportation  John  A.  Volpe 
today  took  steps  to  preserve  the  scenic  and 
historic  Franconla  Notch  In  New  Hampshire's 
White  Mountain  National  Forest  by  refusing 
to  approve  Interstate  Highway  construction 
through  the  site. 

"This  area,  site  of  the  famous  Old  Man 
of  the  Mountain  rock  formation.  Is  one  of  the 
scenic  treasures  of  New  England  and  a  valu- 
able recreation  resource  for  both  summer 
and  winter  visitors,"  Secretary  Volpe  said. 

"I  am  indefinitely  postponing  the  construc- 
tion of  this  section  of  Interstate  93,  which 
links  Boston  and  Montreal,  and  do  not  plan 
to  consider  it  further  at  this  time.  My  re- 
sponsibilities under  Section  4(f)  of  the 
Transportation  Act  and  under  the  Environ- 
mental Quality  Act  require  that  I  review 
every  project  and  program  to  insiire  mini- 
mum impact  on  the  environment." 

Secretary  Volpe  pointed  out  that  traffic 
forecasts  for  that  section  of  the  highway  do 
not  at  this  time  demand  a  highway  con- 
structed to  Intertsate  standards. 
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Int^vtate  93  Is  designed  to  cross  New 
Hampihire  from  south  to  north.  The  area  In 
questl  >n  would  have  linked  that  portion  of 
Inters  late  93  which  now  ends  north  of  Wood- 
stock, New  Hampshire,  with  another  section 
of  th«  highway  proceeding  from  the  Notch  to 
Little  on.  New  Hampshire,  and  ultimately  to 
Sti  Jc  uisbury,  Vermont. 

Pro  losals  to  construct  1-93  through  Pran- 
cotnla  (fotch  have  led  to  debates  between  con- 
serval  .onlsts  and  sportsmen  and  those  -who 
use  tl  B  corridor  for  north  and  south  highway 
travel  Conservationists  and  sportsmen 
argue  [  that  It  was  not  appropriate  to  use 
tbs  N  >tch,  nationally  recognized  as  an  area 
of  gre^t  beauty  and  recreational  Importance, 
as  a  najor  Interstate  highway  corridor. 

Stu  Lies  funded  by  the  New  Hampshire 
State  Blghway  Department  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation's  Federal  Highway 
Admiatstratlon  have  indicated  that  traffic  in 
this  t  rea  will  be  too  light  to  justify  con- 
struct ng  a  highway  and  possibly  damaging 
the  s(  mlc  quality  of  the  area  through  which 
the  hi  (hway  would  pass. 

A  8  ctlon  of  the  highway  north  of  Pran- 
conla Notch  already  has  been  Improved  be- 
cause [T.S.  Highway  3,  which  roughly  parallels 
the  p]  sposed  Interstate  highway,  was  too  de- 
terlor  ted  to  handle  the  traffic  load.  Secretary 
Volpe  said. 

U.S  Highway  3  will  be  restored  to  Improve 
the  St  fety  of  the  road  and  to  provide  better 
tumo  Its  and  shoulder  areas  for  use  by  tour- 
ists w  to  vUlt  the  area. 

In  Mldltlon,  should  the  New  Hampshire 
State  Highway  Dep>artment  desire,  the  De- 
partn  ent  of  Transportation's  PHWA  has 
Intfici  ted  its  wllllngnees  to  Improve  or  de- 
v^op  an  alternate  route  which  would  pro- 
ceed   rom  Woodstock  northwesterly  to  con- 


nect 


)rlth  Interstate  91  south  and  west  of 


Pran<  onla  Notch. 

Ml ,  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  mprinted  amendment,  a  copy  of 
whlc  1  is  at  the  desk.        

Tte  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amei  dment  will  be  stated. 

Th  B  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceed !d  to  read  the  amendment. 

M.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaz  imous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  t  le  amendment  be  dispensed  with, 
and  [  will  carefully  explain  it. 

Tl  e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objei  tion.  It  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
li^  tl  e  Record. 

jTl  e  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  127,  Immediately  after  the  last 
sect!  m  of  Title  I,  insert  the  following  new 
s«ctl  in: 

"nr  rEBSTATE  constbuction  in  bubal  areas 
Sei  1.  — .  In  order  to  f  acUltate  the  construc- 
tlbn  Df  the  Interstate  System  In  any  rural 
aiea, 

"(I  )  where  a  segment  or  a  portion  of  such 
sfste  n  of  not  more  than  twelve  (12)  miles 
is  e:  tentlal  to  the  development  of  a  con- 
nect d  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Dbfe  tse  Highways; 

"('  i)  where  such  segment  or  portion  will 
prov  ae  for  substantially  Increased  safety  of 
high  ray  travel  and  assist  in  the  social  and 
econ  imlc  development  of  such  rural  area; 

where  a  State,  acting  through  its 
lor.  State  Legislature.  Department  of 
Works  and  Highways,  and  Congres- 
delegatlon,  has  formally  requested  the 
ary  to  approve  the  construction  of  such 
It  or  portion  of  the  Interstate  System 
ctlon  by  the  Secretary  has  resulted  In 
the  postponement  oi  construction.  It  is  the 
sense  I  of  the  Congress  that  the  Secretary 
shall  kive  reconsideration  to  the  request  of 
such  itate  to  approve  the  construction  of  a 


parkway  for  such  segment  or  portion  as  an 
appropriate  connection,  notwithstanding  any 
requirement  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
otherwise  requiring  a  multipurpose  highway." 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  to  explain  the  amend- 
ment, which  I  am  hopeful  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  managers  of  the  bill  for 
the  committee. 

Although  my  amendment  Is  expressed 
m  general  terms,  I  want  to  say  frankly 
that,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  can  apply  only 
to  one  case  which  Is  unique,  and  which 
Is  in  my  own  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Most  Senators  who  have  enjoyed  the 
beauties  of  New  Hampshire,  the  most 
beautiful  State  in  the  Union,  may,  at 
some  time  In  their  careers,  have  passed 
through  Franconla  Notch  and  looked  up 
and  seen  the  Great  Stone  Pace,  as  it  Is 
caUed  by  some  people,  or  the  Old  Man  of 
the  Mountain,  as  it  Is  called  by  many 
people  in  my  State.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  sights  and  one  of  the  most 
scenic  splendors  of  our  State,  of  which 
we  are  very  proud  and  of  which  we  are 
most  careful. 

When  traveling  north  on  Interstate 
Highway  93  from  Boston,  Mass.,  through 
New  Hampshire  and  on  across  northern 
Vermont,  the  only  way  one  can  go  di- 
rectly through  the  White  Mountains  Is 
through  Franconia  Notch,  which  is  the 
Notch  presided  over  by  the  Great  Stone 
Face. 

There  was  some  controversy  between 
citizens  who,  deeply  and  justifiably  ded- 
icated to  protecting  the  environment, 
were  concerned  about  damaging  the 
scenic  beauty  of  the  Notch,  and  those 
who,  realizing  we  have  no  train  service 
in  New  Hampshire  and  practically  no  air 
service,  felt  that  this  highway  improve- 
ment had  to  go  through  the  only  way  It 
could — through  the  Notch.  While  the 
controversy  was  going  on,  four  lanes  of 
Interstate  Highway  were  built  right  up 
to  the  Notch,  and  then  stopped.  It  was 
built  to  the  Notch  and  stopped,  so  that 
for  some  12  miles  at  the  present  time  the 
people  traveling  north  or  south  are  sud- 
denly  

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate?  I  would  like 
to  enjoy  this  trip. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order.  Senators  will  please 
be  seated.  The  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire is  entitled  to  be  heard.  The  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  .  At  the 
present  time,  there  Is  a  real  hazard  exist- 
ing at  the  Notch,  because  the  heavy  traf- 
fic In  the  summer  and  In  the  winter  dur- 
ing the  skiing  season  Is  suddenly  thrown 
Into  a  narrow,  one-lane  highway. 

This  matter  was  all  thrashed  out  by  my 
State.  Both  houses  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  after  hold- 
ing extensive  hearings,  approved  con- 
structing the  interstate  highway  through 
the  Notch.  The  then  Governor  approved 
It.  The  highway  department  approved  it. 
Both  U.S.  Senators  approved  it.  My  col- 
league, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  MclNrrRE),  who  Is 
unavoidably  absent  today  since  he  had 
to  travel  out  of  the  city.  Joined  with  me. 


We  both  approved  it.  Both  of  New 
Hampshire's  Congressmen  approved  It. 

But,  as  I  stated  earher,  there  were  ob- 
jections by  those  who  were  concerned 
about  the  environmental  aspect  impact 
of  the  proposed  construction. 

It  was  with  this  background  that  we 
came  down  to  Washington  soon  after  Mr. 
Volpe  became  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  be  heard  on  this  matter.  The 
Governor  came  down.  The  President  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Senate  and  Speaker 
of  the  House,  the  State  highway  commis- 
sioner, and  the  two  U.S.  Senators  and 
two  Congressmen  were  present  at  this 
meeting.  We  all  went  down  and  had  a 
hearing  to  express  the  desire  of  New 
Hampshire.  All  precautions  had  been 
taken.  No  hazard  to  the  natural  objects 
up  there  from  blasting  or  otherwise 
would  have  to  be  faced,  because  the  new 
lane  would  be  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Notch— from  the  side  of  the  Old  Man  in 
the  Mountain. 

Now,  Mr.  Volpe  sought  to  be  fair.  But, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  rejected 
the  request  of  our  delegation— the  two 
U.S.  Senators  and  two  Congressmen,  the 
highway  commissioner,  the  legislature  of 
New  Hampshire— and  the  highway  was 
not  able  to  be  constructed  through  the 
Notch. 

In  fairness  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation I  want  to  say  that,  pursuant  to 
the  requirements  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  It  would  have  to  be  a  multipurpose 
highway  open  for  use  by  commercial 
traffic,  such  as  trucks.  It  would  not  be 
for  the  more  limited  use  my  amendment 
proposes.  So  we  were  delayed  at  that 
time,  and  we  made  no  further  effort. 

Now,  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Volpe,  Is  in 
Rome  as  our  ambassador.  I  truly  hope 
he  Is  enjoying  himself,  knowing  as  I  do 
how  much  he  looked  forward  to  his  new 
assignment.  We  were  good  friends  and 
he  came  to  me  before  he  left.  He  thanked 
me  for  courtesies  to  him  and  I  thanked 
him  for  courtesies  to  me.  And.  as  he  was 
leaving  my  office.  I  said  in  good  humor, 
"John,  I  will  have  this  highway  matter 
before  the  Senate  before  you  are  gone 
2  weeks."  He  smiled  and  waved  his  hand, 
saying  goodbye  to  me. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
accomplish  just  two  things.  It  expresses 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  new  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  shall  give  re- 
consideration to  the  application  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Legislature  and  its  Gov- 
ernor. And,  may  I  say,  the  present  Gov- 
ernor, who  defeated  the  former  Gover- 
nor, Is  equally  interested  in  proceeding. 
I  talked  to  him  twice  on  the  telephone 
today. 

Now.  my  amendment  does  not  say  the 
Secretary  must  approve  this  request  of 
my  State.  It  does  not  direct  him  to  do 
anything.  It  Is  just  an  expression  of  the 
sense  of  Congress  to  give  this  matter  re- 
consideration. 

Second,  it  exempts  the  requirements  of 
title  23,  U.S.C.,  requiring  a  multi- 
purpose highway.  This  provision  is  made 
slnc§  it  is  the  intention  now  of  the  High- 
way Department  of  my  State,  If  we  can 
get  reconsideration  through  my  amend- 
ment, to  build  a  parkway.  It  would  mean 
that  the  Interstate  .Highway  could  be 
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extended  through  the  Notch.  i  id  trafflc 
would  not  be  siphoned  into  tan  present 
narrow  and  dangerous  situaticn.  How- 
ever^ by  making  it  a  parkwaj  heavier 
commerclsd  traffic,  such  as  trucl:s,  would 
not  be  using  it.  And,  with  a  Darkway, 
the  speed  of  traffic  would  have  1  o  be  less. 

Asja  result,  you  would  not  have  the  sit 
uatlon  we  now  have  of  peopl 
through  the  Notch,  trying  to  se 
Man  in  the  Mountain,  and 
other  cars.  We  have  been  fo 
date  not  to  have  had  a  fatal 
Also,  this  proposal  would  se 
and.  heavy  traffic  around  by 
route.  But,  it  also  would  save  gqing  back 
to  the  New  Hampshire  Legislating 
again,  having  a  hearing,  andl  passing 
another  bill  before  the  Goveihior,  the 
Senators,  and  the  Congressmen  kvould  be 
able  to  seek  reconsideration  byjthe  Sec- 
retary. Briefly,  this  is  all  that  m*  amend- 
ment would  accomplish,  but  it  Is  impor- 
tant to  my  State.  J 
'  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  glad  tol  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  an  additional  5 
minutes.  I 

iyin  STAFFORD.  Before  I 
question  I  would  say  to  the  dist 
Senior   Senator   from    New   Hampshire 
that  I  am  well  aware  of  Prancoitia  Notch 
in  our  neighboring  State.   M 
monters  go  there.  It  Is  a  lovel 
our  country.  If  it  has  any  s 
graphic  problem,  it  is  the  res 
very  cold  winters  there  which 
migration  of  some  people  of  Ne 
shire   into  Vermont  xmtil  sp 
arotmd. 

TJie  only  question  I  have  h 
with  the  environment.  Can  th 
guished  Senator  tell  me  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  intent  in  his  amiendment 
to  seek  exemption  on  meeting  jenviron- 
ih^ntal  requirements,  so  far!  as  the 
Eunendment  is  concerned? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  question.  There  is  absolutel:^  — **-' — 
In  the  amendment  that  denie 
person,    any    environmentalist 
ecologist  the  full  appeal  to  th 

All  we  seek  is  reconsideratlo! 
before  we  proceed  all  persons 
all  theii;  rights  protected  by  t 

Second,  my  amendment  pro 
an  exemption  from  that  titl 

United  States  Code,  requiring 

purpose  highway,  so  that  we  ca^  ask  for 
what  would  be  the  best  thing,  a  park- 
way. Also,  the  State  of  New  Himpshlre 
,would  be  able  to  provide  fori  a  large 
scenic  parking  space  on  such  a  parkway 
so  people  can  drive  off  of  the  highway 
and  stop  to  view  the  beautieu  of  the 
Notch.  ^^ 

Mr.  ^AFFORD.  I  would  sa(r  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ne^v  Hamp- 
shire that,  as  far  as  I  am  conoemed.  I 
am  prepared  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  PresidentJ  will  t] 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ner;^  Hamp 
shire 'yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Gladly. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  As  the  Sena  or  from 
New  Hampshire  knows,  the  flo>r  mtm- 
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agers  of  the  bill  were  opposed  to  the 
amendment  as  it  was  first  drafted,  but 
the  amendment  has  been  redrawn.  In 
no  way  is  it  a  mandate,  mandating  the 
highway  to  be  built;  It  is  merely  an  ex- 
pression of  the  sense  of  the  Congress  and 
gives  a  second  hearing  to  the  Secretary. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  Is  correct.  The 
only  thing  my  amendment  accomplishes 
Is  a  second  hearing  on  a  different  prop- 
osition. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  With  that  understand- 
ing of  the  amendment,  I  am  prepared 
to  accept  the  amendment  and  take  It 
to  conference,  if  that  is  the  will  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

I  3^eld  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  use  this  opportunity  to  express  appre- 
ciation to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, whose  purpose,  as  much  as  or  more 
than  that  of  any  Member  of  this  body.  Is 
to  think  in  terms  of  the  well-being  of 
the  people  of  his  State.  I  have  noted,  on 
the  many  occasions  when  he  has  risen 
to  speak  on  matters  that  might  be  con- 
sidered provincial,  that  they  are,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  of  Interest  to  the  country 
as  a  whole. 

For  that  reason,  those  of  us  who  have 
worked  diligently,  we  trust  in  a  well- 
reasoned  way,  to  build  a  road  system  for 
America,  have  done  It  so  that  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  millions  of  people — 
poor  people — will  be  enabled,  as  they 
have  been,  to  see  the  beauties  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont,  and  particu- 
larly West  Virginia,  but  throughout  this 
country,  the  broad  expanse  of  an  America 
that  needs  to  be  seen  and  imderstood 
and  appreciated.  That  has  been  a  con- 
tribution of  our  road  system  that  Is  often 
overlooked. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  having  tried  cases  for 
many  years,  I  know  that  when  the  court 
is  with  you,  it  Is  time  to  stop  arguing 
your  case.  I,  therefore,  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  yield  back  my  time  if  the  manager 
of  the  bill  will  yield  back  his  time. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  let  the 
Record  show  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  voted  In  the  afOrmative. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  Senate  amendment  to 
the  House  amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  7) 
to  amend  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  to  extend  and  revise  the  authoriza- 
tion of  grants  to  States  for  vocational 
r^abilitation     services,     to     authorize 


grants  for  rehabilitation  services  to  those 
with  severe  disabilities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  4278)  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  assure  that  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  the  child  nutrition 
programs  Is  maintained  at  the  level 
budgeted  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973. 


FEDERAL  AID  HIGHWAY  ACT 
OP  1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  502)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  construction 
of  certain  highways  in  accordance  with 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  125.  line  22,  after  the  word  "Vir- 
ginia", add  the  foUowlng:"and  to  Friendship 
International  Airport". 

On  page  126.  line  10.  strike  "$10,000,000" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof,  "$20,000,000". 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
fairly  uncomplicated  amendment,  which 
I  hope  it  will  be  possible  for  the  commit- 
tee to  accept  today,  because  it  is  uncom- 
plicated. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
especially  want  to  hear  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  Maryland  as  he  explains 
his  amendment.  I  have  discussed  it  with 
him.  I  am  against  it,  but  I  want  to  listen 
to  what  he  has  to  say  so  that  I  may  make 
remarks  in  response. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  I  had  hoped  he  would 
be  able  to  support  this  amendment,  be- 
cause I  know  he  has  been  a  leader  in 
moving  people  from  place  to  place  and 
in  developing  a  highway  system  to  bene- 
fit the  country,  and  I  think  this  amend- 
ment is  in  the  Interest  of  the  traveling 
public.  It  is  offered  with  that  thought  in 
mind. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  this  amendment  deals  with  sec- 
tion 153  on  page  125  of  the  bill.  Section 
153  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  under- 
take a  demonstration  program  for  high- 
speed bus  service  from  collection  points 
in  the  Washington.  D.C.,  area  to  Dulles 
International  Airport,  Va. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  In  the  Interest  of  Sen- 
ators, would  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
be  agreeable  to  a  limitation  of  time? 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  do  not  think  we  will  need 
it.  I  will  agree  to  a  time  limitation  if  It 
proves  necessary,  but  I  do  not  think  it  Is 
a  complicated  amendment. 

As  I  was  saying,  section  153  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  undertake  a  demonstra- 
tion program  for  high-speed  bus  service 
from  collection  points  in  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  area  to  Dulles  International 
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Airport,  Va.  My  amendment  would  add. 
aftenthe  word  "Virginia"  the  words  "and 
to  Friendship  International  Airport",  and 
on  tlife  next  page,  on  line  10,  would  strike 
out  '  $10,000,000"  and  substitute  "$20.- 
000.0  10". 

I  t  link  we  are  all  aware  of  the  fact 
that  ;he  Washington  Metropolitan  area 
is  sei  ved  by  three  major  airports.  Two 
of  th  sse,  National  and  Dulles,  are  owned 
by  th  B  Federal  Government  and  operated 
by  t]  e  FAA.  The  third  is  owned  by  the 
Stat  of  Maryland  and  operated  by  the 
scab  of  Maryland,  Friendship  Interna- 
tloni  1  Airport. 

N£  tional  Airport,  as  all  Senators  know, 
is  ve  ry  accessible  to  all  of  us.  and  it  is 
easy  for  everybody  to  get  there.  Dulles 
and  i^endshlp  are  about  equal  distances 
from  the  National  Capital. 

It  seems  to  me  the  Federal  Govem- 
men  should  not  be  in  a  position  of  com- 
petii^g  with  a  State  government.  It  seems 
to  m»  when  we  are  going  to  demonstrate 
new  irays  of  moving  people,  we  should  do 
so  s(  as  not  to  disturb  the  balance  of 
fairness  that  exists  between  one  airport 
and  inother  airport.  In  other  words,  each 
should  be  equally  accessibly  to  the  trav- 
eUng^ubllc. 

I  ^^link  my  amendment  Is  particu- 
larly jpertinent  at  this  time  because  the 
State  of  Maryland  is  about  to  acquire 
fromS.he  Federal  Government  the  Baltl- 
moret Washington  Expressway.  This  is 
the  r^  that  nms  from  the  end  of  New 
York  ;A venue  to  Baltimore.  The  road  up 
to  about  Laurel  was  formerly  owned  by 
the  rtderal  Government,  the  rest  by  the 
State;  of  Maryland.  Now,  with  construc- 
tion ^  1-95,  the  State  is  going  to  take 
title  JD  this  highway.  It  was  agreed  with 
the  ^deral  Government  to  reconstruct 
it  to  federal  standards.  This  means  that 
there  I  is  going  to  be  major  construction 
cm  tl^  Baltimore-Washington  Express- 
w»y,  fnd  it  would  be  logical  at  this  time, 
if  we»are  interested  in  having  demon- 
stration projects,  to  have  an  additional 
lane  |o  accommodate  high-speed  buses, 
because  it  could  be  done  at  very  little 
cost  s|nce  the  work  is  going  to  be  in  prog- 
ress i^eady. 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  feasible — in 
fact,  ^ould  be  desirable — to  have  a  dem- 
onstr^ion  project  take  place,  not  in- 
stead of,  but  along  side  of,  any  project 
that  lioves  people  with  respect  to  Dulles 
Interr^ational  Airport.  I  think  this  is  the 
kind  oif  amendment  that  would  be  in  the 
publiclinterest,  and  I  would  hope  that,  if 
there  ^as  any  opposition,  the  opposition 
would' recognize  the  logic  of  the  argu- 
ment khat  has  been  presented  for  the 
anien(|ment. 

Mr.^COTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  somewhat  reluctant  to  oppose  an 
amen4ment  by  my  friend  the  Senator 
from  idaryland,  but  there  are  a  number 
of  differences  that  should  be  pointed  out 
between  Baltimore's  Friendship  Airport 
and  \fashlngton's  International  Airport 
at  Ch^tllly. 

Dul^  International  Airport  was  con- 
struct^ with  Federal  fimds,  well,  over 
$100  nilllon,  to  supplement  Washing- 
ton's Rational  Airport  and  to  help  meet 
the  neteds  of  the  Washington  area  both 
with  fomestlc  and  with  international 
filghts{ 


It  is  my  understanding  that  Friend- 
ship Airport  was  initially  owned  by  the 
city  of  Baltimore  and,  while  it  is  utilized 
by  citizens  of  the  Washington  area,  it  is 
not  owned  or  operated  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  would  not  in  any  way  want  to  op- 
pose activities  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  proposes  to  help  his 
State.  I  do,  however,  feel  that  any  pro- 
posal made  by  the  Senator  should  rise 
or  fall  on  its  own  merits  rather  than 
ride  piggyback  on  an  amendment 
adopted  by  our  own  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee to  aid  the  development  of  fed- 
erally owned  IXilles  International  Air- 
port. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  only  two  com- 
mercial airports  In  the  coimtry  are  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government.  One  is 
Washington  National.  In  Arlington 
Coimty,  the  other  Is  Dulles  International 
Airport,  in  Fairfax  and  Loudoun  Coim- 
ties.  They  are  unique  in  the  country  as 
being  authorized  by  Congress  and  i>ald 
for  with  Federal  funds.  Both  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration.  I  often  feel  that  Na- 
tional is  over-used  and  would  hope  that 
many  of  the  domestic  fiights  at  National 
can  be  transferred  to  Dulles,  which  may 
well  be  this  country's  safest  airport. 

One  difficulty  has  been  the  lack  of  ac- 
cess to  Dulles  Airport.  The  provisions 
of  this  bill  should  be  of  material  help  in 
making  Dulles  more  acessible.  The  early 
completion  of  Interstate  66,  with  rapid 
rail  trensit  down  the  median  strip,  and 
extended  along  the  Dulles  access  road, 
will  cut  many  minutes  off  of  the  time 
necessary  to  get  from  downtown  Wash- 
ington to  Dulles  Airport. 

Certainly  I  would  not  take  anything 
away  from  Baltimore's  Friendship  Air- 
port, but  the  whole  thrust  of  my  argu- 
ment is  that  the  airports  are  not  the 
same.  We  might  well  want  to  help  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  the  city  of  New 
York,  or  other  critics  throughout  the 
country.  I  believe  that  the  proposal  by 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  should  stand 
entirely  on  its  own  merits,  and  I  have 
no  objection  to  it  on  that  basis.  My  only 
purpose  in  speaking  at  this  time  is  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
differences  between  these  two  airports. 
Therefore,  I  reluctant^  ask  that  this 
amendment  he  rejected. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Maryland  on 
this  amendment.  The  amendment  em- 
bodies an  idea  which  is  not  new  in  it- 
self. It  embodies  an  idea  which  reflects 
the  need  of  the  people.  It  Is  an  amend- 
ment which  I  think  will  improve  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area. 

I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress  and 
of  the  District  Committees  of  both  bodies 
for  a  period  of  12  years.  I  learned  in  those 
12  years  that  we  have  to  look  at  some 
problems  of  the  National  Capital  area 
from  a  metropolitan  point  of  view.  I  think 
that  is  exactly  what  this  amendment 
does.  It  takes  a  metropolitan  area  point 
of  view  of  a  pressing  transportation 
problem. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Scott)    feels   as   he   does   about   this 


amendment.  1  think  he  has  made  an 
interesting  statement,  but  I  must  confess 
that  the  distinction  between  a  nation- 
ally owned  airport  and  one  which  is 
owned  by  a  State  seems  a  little  legalistic 
in  this  age.  when  President  Nixcm  is 
trying  to  educate  the  coimtry  on  the 
new  federalism,  trying  to  educate  the 
country  on  the  value  of  having  States 
and  localities  undertake  responsibility. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here  is  not  a  legalistic  distinc- 
tion as  to  whether  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  a  State  government  owns  a 
particular  facility,  but  rather  what  we 
can  do  which  will  foster  the  greatest 
amount  of  service  to  the  people  that  we 
seek  to  serve. 

We  have  in  this  area  three  great  air- 
ports: Friendship,  National,  and  Emiles. 
These  airports  attempt  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  traveling  public.  They  are  regicmal 
airports.  It  is  not  a  unique  situation.  In 
many  parts  of  the  country  there  are 
regional  airports  around  a  great  metro- 
politan center.  I  think  that  the  ex- 
perience of  the  traveling  public  is  that 
when  the  regional  airports  are  coordi- 
nated in  their  activities,  the  public  is 
better  served. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  situation  of 
Dulles  and  of  National  is  imique,  be- 
cause they  are  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Federal  Government.  It  is  not  tiue. 
I  believe,  that  that  unique  status  is  par- 
ticularly desirable.  Nor  is  it  true  that 
that  unique  status  will  always  be  the 
case,  because  there  are  some  very  seri- 
ous critics  of  Federal  ownership  of  Na- 
tional and  Dulles,  those  who  suggest  that 
National  and  DuUes  might  well  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  Federal  Government  to 
either  a  regional  airport  authority  or  to 
some  other  form  of  ownership  amd  op- 
eration. It  hB&  even  been  suggested  that 
the  State  of  Virginia  might  some  day 
take  over  and  operate  one  of  these  air- 
ports. 

I  am  not  making  an  issue  of  the  legal 
status  of  any  one  of  the  airports,  past, 
present,  or  future;  but  what  I  do  ask 
the  Senate  to  do  is  to  look  ahead.  Yester- 
day we  had  an  opportunity  to  look 
ahead — to  look  ahead  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Whxiams) 
urged  us  to  look  ahead  to  some  of  the 
needs  of  the  coimtry. 

I  looked  ahead  with  them,  and  I  want 
to  look  ahead  in  this  case.  I  want  to  look 
ahead  to  the  needs  of  the  traveling  pub- 
lic in  the  National  Capital  area,  look 
ahead  to  what  the  air  travelers  of  the 
future  are  going  to  need.  They  are  going 
to  need  the  regional  airport  system,  and 
they  are  going  to  need  to  get  to  every 
one  of  the  components  of  the  regional 
airport  system — ^Dulles,  Friendship,  and 
National — by  some  kind  of  high-speed 
mass  transit  system. 

It  is  looking  ahead  that  my  colleague 
from  Maryland  proposes  to  do.  Let  us 
look  ahead.  Let  us  provide  this  three- 
way  airport  service.  Let  us  give  better 
service  to  the  public.  The  place  to  start 
is  here,  and  the  time  is  now. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  colleague  from 
Marylsmd. 
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Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  jl  would 
ju&t  add  one  further  word  to  'vhat  my 
colleague  has  said.  We  are  not  really 
talking  about  demonstration  projects  for 
two  airports.  We  are  talking  ab^ut  dem- 
onstration projects  for  moving  citizens. 
When  we  talk  about  the  public  being 
served,  tiie  Friendship  route  has  Ian  addi- 
tional asset  in  that  the  road,  thfc  facility 
to  be  used,  extends  from  Balt^ore  to 
Washington.  So  in  addition  to  serving 
the  2.8  million  people  who  last  jjear  used 
Friendship,  as  opposed  to  the  2.8  million 
people  who  used  Dulles  Airport,  we  would 
be  able  to  serve  the  whole  metropolitan 
region  by  giving  a  demonstration  of  high- 
siiteed  bus  trfiCnsportation  between  Balti- 
inore  and  Washington,  In  additijMi  to  the 
demonstration  that  could  be  i  used  to 
carry  traffic  back  and  forth  toj  the  air- 
port. , 

I  think  that  when  we  are  talkfcg  about 
.  demonstration  projects,  we  have  to  con- 
sider, as  my  colleague  from  Maryland 
said,  the  whole  metropolitan  syjtem  and 
look  at  the  whole  feasibility  with  respect 
to  the  problem  we  are  talking  fbout. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho.  I 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
committee  report  which  accompinies  this 
bill,  there  is  a  section  that  relates  to 
forest  development  roads  and  plearcut- 
ting.  I  know  th?it  the  distinguish^  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  West  [Virginia. 
feels  very  strongly  about  the  I  practice 
of  the  Forest  Service  in  conducting  clear- 
cuts  in  the  Monongahela  Natimal  For- 
est- 1  recall  last  year,  when  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Lands  of  the  C(jmmlttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Aff^rs  held 
hearings  on  this  question,  our  prst  wit- 
ne^  was  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  and  he  made(  a  very 
powerful  case  against  clearcuttihg  in  the 
Moiiongahela  National  Forest.  I  In  fact. 
I  think  no  more  persuasive  tase  was 
made  throughout  the  hearings  Ijhan  that 
presented  by  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

I  note  from  the  committee's  report  on 
the  pending  bill  a  paragraph  whjlch  reads 
as  fallows:  I 

It  Is  the  CJoqiinlttee's  Intention  t)hat  funds 
auttoorlzed  for  forest  development  troads  and 
trails  not  be  used  to  provide  acces*  for  large 
scale  timber  sales  Involving  clear  cutting. 
Not  only  Is  this  especially  Importaftt  In  east- 
ern inlxed  hardwood  forests,  but  the  Com- 
mltttee  is  concerned  with  the  implications 
of  Urge  scale  clear  cuUlng  throughout  the 
national  forests.  Priority  should  be  given, 
Insofar  as  practicable,  to  recreational  devel- 
opment In  non-wlldemess  areas.  Ore  control 
facilities,  and  service  to  communlttes  within 
"  or  iMJacent  to  national  forests,    i 

'ji^r.  President,  following  the  extensive 
headings  on  clear  cutting  to  which  I  have 
refarred,  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Laqds  was  able  to  reach  agreement  on 
'  a  Mt  of  gMldelines  to  govern  the  prac- 
tice of  clear  cutting  in  the  national  for- 
estflt  with  the  objective  of  eUminatlng 
the  abuses  of  the  past.  The  Potest  Serv- 
ice agreed  to  those  guidelines,  and  I  am 
hai^py  to  say  that  they  met  with  a  fa- 
vomble  response  from  the  lumber  indus- 
try, and  from  the  conservationist  groups 
thjit  had  appeared  and  testified  at  the 
hearings. 


;  l| 


I  am  advised  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia,  however,  that 
the  practice  of  clear  cutting  not  only  con- 
tinues in  an  objectionable  form  In  the 
Monongahela  National  Forest,  but  that 
he  is  determined  that  fimds  in  this  bill 
should  not  be  used  to  further  that  prac- 
tice.there. 

With  that  I  have  no  disagreement,  but 
I  am  concerned  that  in  the  western  for- 
ests, as  long  as  these  subcommittee 
guidelines  are  adhered  to,  there  be  no 
proscription  against  the  use  of  funds  au- 
thorized by  this  bill  for  forest  access 
roads  where  clear  cutting  may  be 
involved. 

So  I  would  ask  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  whether,  by  the 
sentence  "It  is  the  committee's  intention 
that  funds  authorized  for  forest  develop- 
ment roads  and  trails  not  be  used  to  pro- 
vide access  for  large-scale  timber  sales 
involving  clearcutting."  he  means  for 
that  restriction  to  apply  in  the  Western 
forests,  in  cases  where  the  Forest  Service 
is  adhering  to  the  guidelines  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands  set  forth  in 
its  report  of  March  1972,  following  the 
hearings  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  take 
their  seats.  The  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
the  opportunity,  earlier  in  the  day,  out- 
side the  Chamber,  to  discuss  this  matter 
with  the  able  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  . 

As  he  has  indicated,  many  of  us  have 
been  intensely  Interested  in  the  subject 
of  clearcutting,  which  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  has  been  destructive 
of  good  forest  management.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  subject  with  many  persons, 
professional  forestors,  conservationists, 
smd  oflSclals  of  the  Forest  Service  includ- 
ing recent  conferences  with  the  chief  of 
the  Forest  Service.  John  McGulre  and  the 
supervisor  of  the  Monongahela  National 
Forest.  Alfred  Troutt.  I  have  visited 
forest  areas. 

I  am  desirous,  of  course,  to  have  the 
report  reflect  exactly  what  the  commit- 
tee meant.  I  would  emphasize  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  that  the  key  to  the 
meaning  is  contained  in  the  language  "a 
predominant  system  of  even-aged  man- 
agement in  eastern  mixed  hardwood 
forests." 

This  emphasizes  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence in  management  techniques  on  vary- 
ing compositions  of  forests  throughout 
the  country.  I  can  assure  the  Senator 
that  the  Intention  of  our  committee  is  to 
recognize  that  clearcutting  is  a  more 
applicable  and  more  appropriate  tool  of 
forest  management  on  certain  forests 
than  on  others — notably.  I  think,  in  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  Far  West,  perhaps. 

I  believe,  however,  that  it  is  important 
to  indicate  that  this  does  not  mean  that 
clearcutting  abuses  have  not  occurred 
on  the  Western  forests.  We  have  seen 
evidence  documented  with  photographs, 
at  hearings  where  the  able  Senator  from 
Idaho  was  in  charge,  instances  of  exces- 
sive clearcutting  in  the  West.  Such  in- 


stances have  occurred  in  the  Bitterroot 
National  Forest,  just  as  they  have  oc- 
curred in  the  Monongahela  National 
Forest. 

The  frequency  and  size  of  clearcutting 
will,  I  think,  vary.  Obviously  they  veu7 
according  to  the  type  of  forest  area  and 
the  regeneration  cycle,  as  well  as  the  ulti- 
mate objective. 

For  example,  professional  foresters  ad- 
vise me  that  clearcutting  is  more  advis- 
able and  practicable  on  many  Western 
forests,  if  it  is  to  be  used  at  aU,  than  It  Is 
on  the  forests  of  mixed  hardwoods  in  the 
East.  I  must  strongly  emphasize,  how- 
ever, that  the  primary  concern  of  the 
committee  is  with  the  implication  of 
large  scale  clearcutting  throughout  the 
National  Forests.  Such  practices  are  not 
acceptable.  This  is  an  issue  I  believe  we 
must  all  be  very  concerned  about  and 
check  on  very  carefully. 

I  hope  this  is  an  adequate  response, 
and  will  help  the  Senator  understand  the 
language  in  the  report  to  which  he  has 
made  reference. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much  for  his  reply.  As 
he  knows,  the  guidelines  that  were  set 
forth  in  the  report  of  my  subcommittee 
are  meant  to  eliminate  the  very  abuses  in 
clearcutting  to  which  he  has  referred.  I 
would  think,  Mr.  President,  that  It  would 
be  highly  pertinent  to  the  legislative  his- 
tory if  the  report  of  the  Subcommittee 
(Ml  Public  Lands  published  In  March  1972, 
entitled  "Clearcutting  on  Federal  Tlm- 
berlands"  were  printed  In  the  Record, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  ap- 
pear at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CLZARCtrmNG  or  Pedbui.  Tiubcklands 

On  April  6.  6.  7.  and  May  7  and  June  29, 
1971,  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  of 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  the  announced  sub- 
ject of  "Management  Practices  on  the  Pub- 
lic Lands."  These  were  scheduled  as  Informa- 
tional hearings  to  look  Into  what  has  become 
one  of  the  most  controversial  questions  ever 
to  Involve  the  nation's  Federal  tlmberlanda — 
the  practice  of  clear-cuttmg.  The  purpose 
was  to  determine  whether  clear-cutting  re- 
sults In  Intolerable  impacts  on  the  Federal 
land  environment.  Because  clear-cutting  is 
an  established  forest  management  practice 
for  many  American  tree  si>ecle8,  the  Commit- 
tee wanted  to  determine  how  it  affected  the 
environment.  If  it  developed  that  there  were 
adverse  effects,  the  Committee  wanted  to 
learn  how  they  could  be  minimized. 

Over  90  witnesses  were  heard;  many  more 
submitted  statements  for  the  record.  Wit- 
nesses Included  members  of  Congress,  en- 
vironmentalists, state  officials,  professional 
foresters  and  other  scientists,  and  representa- 
tives from  the  timber  and  housing  industries, 
the  Forest  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, amd  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  Foreign  trade  in  timber 
products  in  relation  to  clear-cutting  was  not 
investigated. 

The  Subcommittee's  attention  was  directed 
primarily  to  clear-cutting  practices  on  the 
National  Forests,  especially  on  examples  in 
Montana.  West  Virginia,  Wyoming  and 
Alasksf.  This  was  done  becaiise  there  had  been 
complaints  of  the  practice  on  four  specific 
National  Forests.  Such  practices  were  at- 
tacked vehemently  by  the  environmentalists 
(Part  1,  Evans,  p.  76-77. 6  recommendations) , 
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bfut  slear-cuttlng  as  a  method  was  strongly 
dBfe  tded  by  representatives  of  the  timber 
mdi  itry  (Part  1.  Wyatt,  p.  197-308).  the 
BDre  It  Service  (Part  3,  Cliff,  p.  80&-934)  and 
repr  sentatives  of  the  professional  Society 
of  i  merlcan  Foresters  (Part  2,  Davis  and 
Duff  sld,  p.  556,  recommendations;  p.  558). 
Som  !  of  those  who  opposed  clear-cutting 
Bugg  !sted  a  permanent  moratorium  on  all 
cleaJ-cuttlng  on  Federal  timberlands.  Those 
who  iefended  the  practice  basically  felt  that 
no  C  3ngressional  action  was  needed  to  limit 
the  1  Be  of  clear-cutting. 

So  ae  serious  sclentlflc  questions  were 
raise  I,  such  as  possible  long  range  adverse 
effec  B  of  clear-cutting  on  soil  nutrients 
(Pan  1.  Curry,  p.  167-173).  Conversely,  other 
profe  islonal  forestry  witnesses  detailed  the 
resul  s  of  clear-cutting  and  the  scientific 
resea  ch,  mainly  by  the  Forest  Service 
throi  gh  its  Nation-wide  system  of  forest 
expei  ment  stations,  demonstrating  the  need 
for  clear-cutting  of  certain  important  tree 
specifls  if  they  are  to  be  reforested  success- 
fully.l(Part  3,  Doollttle,  p.  931;  Tarrant,  p. 
982;  WeUner.  p.  927,  Nutrients:  CSFS,  p. 
1067-  067). 

(Nc  TE. — Citations  In  PArent!iiesis  are  from 
the  H  arlng  Record.) 

BACKGKOUND 

Clei  r-cutttag  in  Perspective : 

Tin  l>er  management  is  only  one  aspect  of 
the  t  tal  management  of  public  land  re- 
source i.  Even-aged  timber  management, 
wblcli  involves  clear-cutting,  is  one  kind  of 
tlmb^  management.  Even-aged  timber  man- 
agemekit  is  an  acceptable,  professionally  rec- 
ognize 1,  and  reputable  type  of  timber  man- 
ageme  it  that  is  widely  practiced  In  Europe, 
North  America  and  Asia  for  perpetuation 
of  spe  ;les  whose  ecological  requirements  in- 
dade  uU  sunlight,  and  where  soil,  slope  and 
local  >  limate  conditions  dictate.  Most  pro- 
fessio]  al  foresters  testified  that  clear-cutting 
as  a  1]  ^vesting  practice  Is  the  only  feasible 
means  of  continuing  production  of  forest 
crops    >f  certain  species  in  certain  locations. 

Clea  '-cutting  Is  generally  an  essential 
means  of  achieving  even-aged  forest  man- 
ageme  it.  It  can  be  apyplied  judiciously  and 
with  (  Kpertlse  with  favorable  results,  or  it 
can  bi  applied  carelessly  with  unfavorable, 
even  c  ilamltous  results. 

The  wide  application  of  clear-cutting,  the 
devast  ited  appearance  of  the  land  that  often 
follow;  Its  use.  and  the  resulting  public 
outcri(  s  of  concern  have  made  It  highly 
appro;  riate  that  the  committee  exercise 
Congr<  Bsional  oversight   in  this  matter. 

The  Subcommittee  does  not  question  that 
under  appropriate  conditions  clear-cutting  Is 
a  neo  ssary,  scientific,  and  professional  for- 
estry 1  sol,  nor  does  it  believe  Congress  should 
leglsls  «  professional  forestry  practices  in 
public  land  management  any  more  than  it 
does  «  igineering  practices  for  the  Bureau  of 
Reclai  latlon  or  medical  practices  for  the  Vet- 
erans Idmtnlstration.  However,  if  these  prac- 
tices >ad  to  basic  questions  of  acceptable 
envlro  imental  impacts,  national  policy  ob- 
Jectlv«  9.  and  conformance  with  existing  stat- 
utes, (  ongress  should  take  a  look. 

It  1  often  necessary  to  clearcut  timber 
stands  to  prevent  the  spread  of  forest  Insects 
and  ((Iseases.  Some  Insects  such  as  the 
Sprue*  beetle.  Southern  Pine  beetle,  and 
Mount  iln  Pine  beetle  infest  groups  of  trees. 
Succea  live  broods  enter  adlacent  trees  and 
fiy  to  other  spots  in  the  Forest.  Dwarf- 
mlBtlei  oe,  a  serious  parasite  of  several  conif- 
erous ipecies,  spreads  from  tree  to  tree  by 
seeds  f  -om  the  parasitic  plants.  In  both  cases, 
and  wl  th  certain  other  Insects  and  diseases, 
timely  cutting  of  the  host  trees  Is  necessary 
to  remove  the  Infection  centers  and  prevent 
the  spiead  of  the  Insects  or  diseases  to  adja- 
cent sfcnds  or  regeneration. 

In  olher  situations,  particularly  in  older 
stands  We  vastated  by  Insects,  disease,  or  fire, 
(  Xrx 518— Part  7 


large  numbers  of  trees  are  often  dead  or  badly 
damaged.  In  order  to  salvage  the  useable 
wood  or  adequately  prepare  for  regeneration 
of  the  damaged  stand,  it  is  often  necessary 
to  clear-cut. 

Clear-cutting  looms  large  in  the  timber 
harvest  picture.  For  example,  our  National 
Forests  yield  over  V4  of  the  aimual  timber 
production  of  the  Nation.  In  the  West,  of  the 
National  Forest  area  logged  last  year  30% 
was  clear-cut,  with  a  resulting  production  of 
60  percent  of  the  timber  volume  harvested 
in  that  region.  In  the  East,  of  the  National 
Forest  logged  areas  40  percent  was  clear-cut, 
yielding  50  percent  of  the  volume  there. 
Clear-cutting  has  generally  proved  to  be  a 
more  expeditious  way  of  getting  immediate, 
high  timber  yields  per  acre  from  mature  and 
overmature  forests  than  are  shelterwood, 
seed  tree,  or  selection  systems,  where  these 
systems  are  viable  alternatives. 

The  Presidential  Task  Force  on  Softwood 
Lvunber  and  Plywood,  in  June  1970,  esti- 
mated that  the  National  Forest  annual  tim- 
ber harvest  could  be  expanded  by  7  bUilon 
board  feet  with  appropriate  investment  In 
more  intensive  forest  management  and  with 
proper  planning  and  financing. 

This  wovld  mean  a  60  percent  Increase 
over  the  volume  harvested  then.  Without 
continued  use  of  clear-cutting  In  cases  where 
appropriate  the  Forest  Service  could  not  be 
responsive  to  such  goals.  It  could  not  meet 
the  pressures  of  a  growing  population  for 
increased  housing,  without  improving  man- 
agement practices  on  the  national  forests. 

Thus,  clear-cutting  emerges  as  an  essen- 
tial tool,  if  the  Forest  Service  Is  to  come 
anywhere  near  meeting  such  a  starting  in- 
crease in  the  timber  cut  goal.  But  any  dra- 
matic increase  in  the  timber  cut  could  prove 
disastrous  to  the  National  Forests  If  its 
achievement  actually  destroyed  their  capac- 
ity for  sustained  yield.  It  would  be  disas- 
trous to  the  timber  Industry  as  well,  because 
the  Industry  must  depend  on  public  lands 
for  a  substantial  part  of  their  total  raw 
materials  supply.  Even  if  adequate  funds 
were  available  for  more  expanded  forest 
management  systems,  the  National  Forests 
could  not  produce  enough  materials  to  meet 
the  Nation's  housing  need.  But  the  National 
Forests  can  play  their  part,  through  applica- 
tion of  more  Intensive,  scientific  forestry 
techniques.  Including  judicious  use  of  clear- 
cutting,  without  adverse  effects  on  the  cur- 
rent or  future  environment  or  without 
jeopardizing  in  any  way  the  timber  supply 
for  that  segment  of  industry  which  depends 
on  public  lands  for  a  substantial  part  of  its 
total  raw  material  supply. 

In  a  recently  issued  publication.  "An 
Analjrsls  of  Forest  Issues  in  the  First  Ses- 
sion of  the  92d  Congress."  pages  4-^.  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  cites  the  background  for  the 
increased  timber  harvest: 

"The  Forest  Service  did  not  come  into  be- 
ing until  1905.  For  almost  half  a  century 
following  Its  creation,  the  National  Forest 
System  contributed  only  a  fraction  of  the 
national  lumber  output.  Nearly  95  percent  of 
the  VS.  supply  came  from  privately  ov^ned 
forests.  During  this  time  the  Forest  Servico 
regarded  Itself  as  custodian  and  protector 
rather  than  a  prime  producer. 

"Then  suddenly  In  the  1940's  two  things 
began  to  happen.  The  timber  industry  began 
to  run  out  of  trees.  Then  came  World  War 
n,  with  its  enormous  demand  for  lumber, 
followed  by  the  biggest  building  boom  In  our 
history. 

"Abruptly,  the  price  of  Douglas  Fir  on  the 
stump  shot  upward,  and  the  Forest  Service 
was  forced  to  change  quickly  from  a  custo- 
dial agency  to  a  production  agency.  Much 
of  the  change  was  In  response  to  increased 
Congressional  appropriations  for  more  log- 
ging roculs  and  more  timber  sales.  At  th<3 


same  time,   appropriations  for  other  forest 
uses  were  trimmed  back. 

"In  1940  there  were  only  87,000  miles  of 
road  In  the  National  Forests;  by  1960  there 
were  160.000  miles.  Timber  sales  also  soared 
during  the  same  period.  USPS  timber  har- 
vested In  1941  was  only  1.5  billion  board 
feet;  in  1951  It  was  4.4  billion;  8.3  billion 
m  1961;  anti  11.6  bUlion  in  1970.  Currently, 
about  30  percent  of  the  total  UJS.  produc- 
tion comes  from  the  National  Forests,  and 
the  demand  Is  still  increasing." 

CONCERN  WITH  CLEARCUTTING 

The  present  concern  with  clear-cutting  oa 
the  National  Forests  has  developed  largely 
since  1964.  It  was  probably  brought  about 
by:  (1)  General  application  of  clear-cutting 
to  Eastern  hardwoods  starting  in  that  year. 
Before  1964,  these  forest  tynes  were  harvested 
primarily  by  partial  cutting,  either  the  se- 
lection or  shelterwood  systems;  (2)  The  In- 
crease In  Forest  Service  allowable  cuts  over 
the  last  decade  or  so,  and  the  corresponding 
accelerated  rate  of  timber  sale  and  harvesting 
activity.  Clear-cutting  was  applied  to  564,000 
National  Forest  acres  last  year;  (3)  The  man- 
uer  In  which  clear-cutting  has  been  applied, 
in  some  instances.  Including  examples  where 
tliere  are  large  blocks  or  strips  of  1,000  acres 
or  more,  close  spacing  of  blocks,  cutting  on 
steep  slopes,  large  amounts  of  slash  and 
waste,  accelerated  erosion,  and  generally 
devastated  appearances  (4)  Increasing  Na- 
tional attention  to  the  environment  and 
growing  environmental  consciotisness  of  the 
general  public,  particularly  the  young;  (5) 
Increasing  desire  of  the  public  to  participate 
in  decision-making  by  public  agencies.  (6) 
The  alleged  failure  of  the  Forest  Service  In 
some  Instances  to  be  responsive  to  concerns 
about  the  environmental  Impacts  of  timber 
harvesting  and  management  practices,  cou- 
pled with  an  inability  to  secure  funds  from 
the  Congress  for  giving  other  forest  uses 
equal  attention  in  accordance  with  the  gen- 
eral guidelines  and  directions  of  the  Mul- 
tiple-Use Sustained  Yield  Act  of  i960. 

FOCAL  POINTS 

The  focal  points  of  controversy  appear  to 
be  the  Bitterroot  National  Forest  in  Montana 
the  Monongahela  National  Forest  in  West 
Virginia.  The  Tongas  in  Alaska,  and  the 
Brldger  In  Wyoming. 

There  are  four  major  analyses  relating  to 
practices  on  the  Bitterroot:  (1)  A  Forest 
Service  Inhouse  task  force  study,  which 
found  lapses  to  quality  of  management  and 
over-emphasis  on  production  goals.  It  offered 
numerous  recommendations;  (2)  A  Univer- 
sity of  Montana  faculty  report  by  a  task 
force  headed  by  the  Dean  of  the  Forestry 
School.  Completed  to  late  1970,  it  was  based 
on  an  todependent  tovestigatlon,  made  a 
statement  of  findtogs,  criticized  the  Forest 
Service  report,  recommended  against  the 
prevalent  practice  of  clearcutttog  and  ter- 
ractog  and  offered  fotir  alternatives;  (3) 
Management  Direction  for  the  Bitterroot 
National  Forest  Final  Environmental  State- 
ment, prepared  by  the  Forest  Service  under 
Section  102(2)  (c)  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969.  Numerous  changes 
to  management  are  directed  to  this  state- 
ment; and  (4)  Testimony  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Forest  Service  before  this  Committee. 

Likewise,  there  are  four  major  analyses  re- 
lattog  to  the  Monongahela.  These  are:  (1)  A 
1970  Forest  Service  study  of  even-aged  man- 
agement by  a  special  review  Committee, 
which  was  highly  critical  to  Its  findtogs;  (2) 
An  August  1970  report  of  a  Forest  Manage- 
ment Practices  Commission  of  the  West  Vir- 
gtola  Legislature.  The  Forest  Service  has 
stated  that  it  Is  to  agreement  with  most  of 
the  Commission's  findtogs;  (3)  The  environ- 
mental statement  of  the  Forest  Service  sub- 
mitted to  the  CouncU  on  Environmental 
Quality,  to  which  eight  specific  changes  to 
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nuu^agement  are  adopted.  Since 
Forest  Service  has  stated  repeat^y  that 
evei^-aged  management  Involv^g  clear' 
cutting  was  tbe  basic  stlTlcultiiral 
thts:  general  forest  zone.  Now  this 
chafiged.  Service  policy  now  Is 
varl|;ty  of  methods,  with  none  piimary,  to 
keef  clear-cuts  to  25  acres  or  le^,  and  to 
Incnase  distances  between  cuts  afong  with 
other  measures:  and  (4)  Senator  Randolph's 
testimony  before  this  Committee  (Part  1,  pp. 
0- IT  Hearing  Record).  J 

p4r  the  Tongas  and  Brldger  National  Por- 
estsino  comparable  series  of  detail^  studies 
Mwjavailable.  Practices  on  the  Bflldger  ap- 
peal to  have  prompted  S.  1592,  introduced 
by  senator  McGee  and  others,  wh(ch  would 
establish  a  Commission  to  study  cleir-cuttlng 
on  i^eral  land^.  and  pending  Ita  findings, 
prohibit  clear-cutting  on  the  national  for- 
ests; The  Forest  Service  recently  has  Issued 
an  inhouse  task  force  study  of  forest  man- 
age! lent  In  Wyoming  In  relation  tio  the  en- 
vironment for  the  Teton,  Brldgerj  Bighorn 
and  Shoshone  National  Forests,  tt  is  Im- 
pl^entlng  the  approximately  60  TJask  Force 
reccEoixiendatlons.  j 

i  coMMrrTEE  views        I 

■W&th  the  passage  of  the  MultlpH  Use  Sus- 
uiipd  Yield  Act  of  1960  (Public  La*  86-517) . 
Cortress  In  plain  language  laid  out  the  fjollcy 
'"\b2t  the  national  forests  are  established  and 
shall  be  administered  for  outdoor  necreatlon, 
range,  timber  watershed,  and  wUdlUe  and  fish 
puipoees."  This  Act  also  declares,  'the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  are  declared  to  be  supple- 
meqital  to,  but  not  in  derogation  oi,  the  pur- 
posts  for  which  the  national  forest^  were  es' 
tablished  as  set  forth  In  the  Act 
1891  (16  UB.C.  476)."  The  latter 
to  ^ater  and  timber.  About  tlml 
.  for  management  and  protection 
'  tloclal  Forests  to  assure  "a  contlnui 
of  tfrnbearfor  the  use  and  necesslt) 
Eenk  of  the  United  States. " 

It  Sec  4(a),  the  Act  spells  out  |"Multlple 
Uae^  to  mean:  "The  management  {of  all  the 
varlbus  renewable  surface  resources  of  the 
national  forests  so  that  they  are  Utilized  In 
th» ,  combination  that  will  best  meet  the 
neefs  of  the  American  people:  mjaking  the 
mo^t  Judicious  use  of  the  land  iOf  some  or 
aXi^t  these  resources  or  related  se^lces  over 
aiwis  large  enough  to  provide  sufficient  lati- 
tude for  periodic  adjustments  In  iise  to  con- 
lorm  to  changing  needs  and  condltpons;  that 
some  land  will  be  used  for  less  '*■ 
reMurces:  and  harmonious  and  ci 
mikOagement  of  the  various  resoi 
wicit  the  other,  without  lmpalrm#nt  of  the 
prtjjuctlvlty  of  the  land,  with  consideration 
beliig  given  to  the  relative  vsJues  oif  the  vari- 
ous; resoxirces,  and  not  necessarHyj  the  com- 
bUiatlon  of  uses  that  will  give  trie  greatest 
doiW  ret\im  or  the  greatest  unit  cAitput." 

Cil8  obvious  from  the  extensive  I  testimony 
ref.dlved  "by  the  Subcommittee  pn  Public 
La  lids  during  Its  Ave  days  of  hearings  In 
=■  w  ^hlngton  on  the  clear-cutting  Issue,  and 
thn.*  days  of  subsequent  hearings  In  Georgia, 
Ojegon  and  New  Tork  on  propo«ed  timber 
iii;magement  legislation,  that  timber  produc- 
•tloii  has  become  a  priority  activity  In  Federal 
fojMt  land  management.  Some  construe  this 
a»  out  of  step  with  the  spirit  an4  intent.  If 
net  the  letter,  of  both  the  Multiple  Use-Sus- 
tained Tleld  and  the  National  Environmental 
pSIcy  Act  of  1969.  i 

some  of  Its  critics  believe  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice has  been  relatively  slow  Euad  somewhat 
uliSesponslve  to  the  awakening  national  con- 
'  c«m'  about  the  impact  of  timber  harvesting 
oij  'other  environmental  values,  pthers  be- 
lieve the  Forest  Service  has  generally  been 
w»y  ahead  of  the  Nation  in  consideration  of 
the  multiple  values  and  benefits  bf  the  Na- 
tional Forests,  as  evidenced  by  Its  $trong  sup- 
port of  the  Multiple  Use-Sustalne4  Tleld  Act 
of  I960. 
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Recent  Forest  Service  changes  In  policy 
(and  they  have  been  numerous)  were  per- 
haps somewhat  defensive  responses  to  pres- 
sures of  environmental  groups,  rather  than 
from  energetic  Forest  Service  initiative. 

As  a  consequence,  the  Service  has  had 
difficulty  communicating  effectively  with  its 
critics,  and  Its  Image  has  suffered.  Its  nu- 
merous recent  actions  In  the  right  direction 
are  either  unknown,  not  understood,  or 
brushed  aside.  They  have  made  little  impact. 
The  hearings  on  clear-cutting,  and  the 
subsequent  bearings  on  timber  management 
proposals,  have  emphasized  for  the  Subcom- 
mittee the  extent  to  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  cherish  their  great  forests  and 
timbered  watersheds.  Not  only  was  extensive 
testimony  received,  but  thousands  of  letters 
from  throughout  the  Nation  expressing  In- 
terest in  the  future  of  our  forests. 

This  has  emphasized  also  that  govern- 
ment agencies,  before  making  timber  man- 
agement decisions,  should  increasingly  make 
use  of  participatory  public  hearings  and  ex- 
changes. Much  criticism  has  been  leveled  at 
the  government  for  its  failure  to  consult 
with  the  Interested  and  affected  public  be- 
fore, rather  than  after,  timber  management 
decisions  are  made.  The  government  needs  to 
become  more  conscious  of  Increased  public 
Interest  and  concern  regarding  the  future 
handling  of  the  public's  natural  resources, 
and  to  demonstrate  Its  awareness  that  It  is 
not  the  owner  but  the  responslb^  manager 
of  a  public  trust. 

The  Forest  Service  Itself  cogently  expressed 
these  Ideas  In  Its  1971  report  on  "Forest  Man- 
agement In  Wyoming,"  the  results  of  a  study 
of  timber  harvest  and  the  environment  on 
the  Teton,  Brldger,  Shoshone  and  Bighorn 
National  Forests. 

"The  Forest  Service  must  strive  to  increase 
public  confidence  and  trust.  This  will  not  be 
achieved  by  rhetoric,  but  will  require  re- 
peated demonstration  that  declarations  for 
quality  in  management  are  actually  appear- 
ing as  physical  accomplishment  on  the 
grovmd.  Results  of  effective  multiple  use 
planning  are  beginning  to  show  on  the  land 
in  some  places.  The  Forest  Service  should 
not  e]q)ect,  however,  that  confidence  and 
trust  will  be  strengthened  quickly.  Neither 
should  the  public  expect  that  new  manage- 
ment direction  will  appear  Instantly  and 
completely  In  all  activities.  It  Is  imperative 
however,  that  open  conununication  be  main- 
tained between  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
public  and  that  statements  and  actions  of 
every  Forest  Service  employee  meet  the  high- 
est standards  of  professional  competence." 

The  Committee  fully  recognizes  that  the 
Forest  Service  is  not  a  free  agent,  that  It 
must  execute  the  policy  and  will  of  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress,  and  that  it 
has  been  subjected  to  ever-increasing  pres- 
sures that  have  polarized  It  between  the 
demands  of  the  wilderness  enthusiasts  and 
environmentalists  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
unrelenting  demands  for  more  timber  prod- 
ucts. 

Congress  may  enact  such  statutes  as  the 
Multiple-Use  Sustained  Yield  Act  and  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act.  But  the 
Forest  Service  is  left  helpless,  unless  Con- 
gressional appropriations  adequately  Imple- 
ment these  acts.  If  apprc^riatlons  are  keyed 
to  timber  receipts  alone,  which  has  some- 
times seemed  the  criterion  in  the  past,  the 
Service  inevitably  will  gravitate  toward  those 
activities  which  Congress  Is  willing  to  fi- 
nance. To  its  credit  the  Forest  Service  has 
repeatedly  made  the  case  for  a  balanced 
program  to  serve  the  total  resource  and  its 
owners  better,  but  the  funds  have  not  been 
forthcoming. 

From  1954-70,  the  Forest  Service  received 
66  percent  of  budget  increases  requested  for 
timber  sale  administration,  but  only  20  per- 
cent of  its  requested  Increases  for  recreation 


and  wildlife,  17  percent  for  reforestation,  and 
15  percent  for  soil  and  water  management. 
In  discussing  the  fiscal  year  1972  budget  re- 
quest, the  Chief  testified  before  the  Appro- 
priations  Committee   that : 

"The  Forest  Service  cannot  do  the  things 
that  the  President  has  directed  us  to  do  with- 
out more  money  and  people.  Our  program  is 
out  of  balance  now.  Over  the  past  two  or 
three  years,  we  have  increased  the  eimount  of 
money  that  we  have  for  timber  sale  admln- 
Utratlon  activities,  but  not  by  sufficient 
amounts  to  do  the  top  quality  Job  needed. 
We  are  not  adequately  financed  in  the  other 
areas  that  need  it." 

Furthermore.  Presidential  budgets  over  the 
years  consistently  have  reflected  less  than 
Forest  Service  needs  for  non-timber  sale 
items. 

To  achieve  desirable  program  balance  the 
Forest  Service  is  developing  an  Environ- 
mental Program  for  the  future.  The  Agency 
explained  that  the  program  is  being  de- 
veloped to  give  a  basis  for  funding  a  balanced 
Forest  Service  program.  Its  objective  Is  sound 
environmental  management,  balance  be- 
tween the  commodity  programs  and  non- 
commodity  uses,  and  balance  among  all 
Forest  Service  activities  such  as  timber  pro- 
duction, forage  management,  outdoor  recre- 
ation, watershed  Improvement,  fish  and  wild- 
life habitat  management.  State  and  private 
cooperative  forestry  programs  and  forestry 
research. 

The  Committee  urges  prompt  completion 
of  this  prt^josed  program  and  its  early  sub- 
mission to  Congress.  We  also  believe  the 
Forest  Service  and  tbe  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement have  a  primary  responsibility  to 
articulate  the  Imbalance  In  their  program 
efforts,  and  to  take  every  possible  step  to 
right  the  Imbalance.  At  the  same  time,  this 
Congress  has  a  duty  and  a  continuing  obli- 
gation, to  monitor  forestry  programs,  to 
assure  existing  imbalances  are  corrected, 
and  to  avoid  them  in  the  future. 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
established  Its  own  study  group  to  evaluate 
environmental  Impacts  of  clear-cutting  and 
to  examine  sllvlcultural  alternatives.  The 
panel  consisted  of  the  deans  or  facility  mem- 
bers of  five  of  the  nation's  leading  forestry 
schools.  A  digest  of  the  deans'  reports  was 
prepared  by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress  and  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
March  1,  1972,  by  Senator  Hatfield. 

"All  the  reports,"  a  summary  of  the  Digest 
said,  "stressed  the  complexity  of  the  problem, 
the  need  for  changes  In  policy,  and  the  need 
for  continued  resarch,  but  none  recom- 
mended a  complete  ban  on  clear-cutting. 
Pour  recommended  zoning  or  classification." 
The  Committee's  attention  during  the 
hearings  was  directed  by  witnesses  primarily 
to  the  National  Forests.  The  Committee 
heard  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  (Part  3,  Rasmussen,  pp.  936- 
946)  and  learned  of  a  new  envlronmentally- 
baised  allowable  cut  and  forest  management 
plan  for  the  BLM  tlmberlands  in  Western 
Oregon  which  was  to  be  Implemented  on 
July  1,  1971. 

NXTTHIENT    RECYCLING    SESEABCH 

Some  vritnesses  expressed  concern  at  the 
Committee's  hearings  that  current  timber 
harvesting  practices  are  depleting  basic  soil 
nutrients  at  such  a  rate  that  we  cannot  rely 
on  our  forest  lands  to  remain  productive  in 
perpetuity.  Others  discounted  such  assximp- 
tlons  by  maintaining  they  were  based  on  in- 
adequate or  non-existent  scientific  data. 
Everyone,  however.  Including  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, agreed  that  additional  research  was  de- 
sirable. 

The  Committee  expects  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  take  necessary  steps  to  ac- 
celerate all  essential  forestry  research.  He 
should  cooperate  In  this  effort  with  experts 
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HARVESTING    CTTTDEUNZS 

As  Indl  ukted  in  the  foregoing  the  Com- 
mittee be  ;ame  aware  of  two  major  problem 
areas  rela  Ing  to  the  selection  and  conduct  of 
timber  hs  rvestlng  operations  on  Federal  for- 
est lands  First,  certain  areas  have  been 
selected  1  >r  cutting  which  should  not  have 
been  sub  ected  to  any  activity  relating  to 
timber  h  r^-esting  for  any  of  a  number  of 
reasons.  '  'hese  were  areas  of  special  scenic 
values,  fr  gile  soils,  or  other  limiting  physio- 
graphic 0  mdltions,  areas  where  adequate  re- 
generatlo  i  could  not  be  assured,  and  areas 
where  th  costs  of  special  measures  to  avoid 
envlronn  mtal  damage  or  assure  regeneration 
were  ao  h  gh  that  the  activity  was  Imprudent 
and  relat  vely  uneconomic. 

The  S4  »nd  problem  area  relates  to  the 
manner  1  a  which  harvesting  operations  are 
carried  <  ut.  This  involves  selection  of  a 
harvestln  ;  method,  the  manner  In  which  a 
sale  Is  c(  Qducted  to  minimize  or  avoid  en- 
vlronmen  tal  Injury,  and  careful  supervision 
and  enfc  rcement  of  environmental  condi- 
tions In  road  building  and  timber  sale 
contracts 

The  Co  nmittee  recognizes  that  the  timber 
needs  of  he  Nation  are  increasing  at  a  rapid 
pace.  Th«  National  Forests  and  other  Federal 
forest  lai  ds  will  play  a  vital  role  In  meeting 
those  ni  eds.  Substantial  testimony  con- 
vinced ui  that  measures  to  assure  adequate 
timber  s  ipplies  are  essential  if  we  are  to 
house  ou  people  and  serve  other  wood  prod- 
uct need  at  reasonable  cost.  The  measures 
needed  U  help  the  Federal  forests  play  their 
role  mus  include  intensified  forest  manage- 
ment pn  ctlces  such  as  reforestation,  thin- 
ning, gei  etic  improvement,  salvage  of  dead 
timber,  t  i  well  as  the  reforestation  of  non- 
stocked  p  rlvate  forest  lands. 

Accord  ngly,  the  Subcommittee  believes  It 
is  tlmelyj  and  Important  to  suggest  guide- 
lines for  the  conduct  of  timber  harvesting 
activity  in  Federal  lands  which  will  assure 

at  tbe  problem  areas  are  eliminated  while 
Importaj^  national  needs  for  timber  are 
being  mat.  In  stating  these  guidelines  the 
Subcomc|lttee  does  not  presume  to  substitute 
its  Judgibents  for  that  of  qualified  profes- 
sionals \^o  have  on-the-ground  knowledge 
and  fUnfliarity  with  local  needs  and  condi- 
tions. H(|wever,  we  believe  overall  policy  di- 
rection 1|  essential  to  make  Federal  forestry 
admlnlsirators  aware  of  the  concern  and 
Df  the  Congress  for  stronger  con- 
of  environmental  Impacts  In 
timber  Management  decisions.  We  are  also 
aware  th  kt  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau 
Management  have  taken  a  number 
to  Improve  their  timber  manage- 
ment pp  tctlces.  The  guidelines  set  forth  by 
this  Sutx  jmmlttee  should  serve  to  strengthen 
and  supF  [ement  these  ongoing  actions. 

Theref  »re.  the  Subcommittee  believes  tim- 
ber mam  gement  activities  on  Federal  lands 
should  t  i  subject  to  the  following  policy 
guldelln<  s: 

I.  Allowable  harvest  levels 

a.  Allo^  >able  harvest  on  Federal  forest  lands 
should  b  I  reviewed  and  adjusted  periodically 
to  aasun  that  the  lands  on  which  they  are 
based  ar  i  available  and  suitable  for  timber 
prodnctli  n  under  these  guidelines. 

b.  Increases  In  allowable  harvests  based  on 
IntenslfiAl  management  practices  such  as  re- 
f(X'estatl4n,  thinning,  tree  improvement  and 
the  like  thould  be  made  only  upon  demon- 
stration I  hat  such  practices  Justify  increased 
allowable  harvests,  and  there  Is  assurance 
that  tucH  practices  are  satisfactorily  funded 
for  contiiuatton  to  completion. 
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If  planned  intensive  m.easures  are  Inade- 
quately funded  and  thus  cannot  be  accom- 
plished on  schedule,  allowable  harvests 
should  be  reduced  accordingly. 

2.  Harvesting  Umitattons 
Clear-cutting  should  not  be  used  as  a  cut- 
ting method  on  Federal  land  areas  where : 

a.  Soil,  slope  or  other  watershed  condi- 
tions are  fragile  and  subject  to  major  Injury. 

b.  There  is  no  assurance  that  the  area  can 
be  adequately  restocked  within  five  years 
after  harvest. 

c.  Aesthetic  values  outweigh  other  consid- 
erations. 

d.  The  method  is  preferred  only  because  It 
will  give  the  greatest  dollar  return  or  the 
greatest  unit  output. 

3.  Clear-cvtttng  should  be  used  only  where: 

a.  It  is  determined  to  be  sllvicultvirally  es- 
sential to  accomplish  the  relevant  forest 
management  objectives. 

b.  The  size  of  clear-cut  blocks,  patches  or 
strips  are  kept  at  the  minimum  necessary  to 
accomplish  sllvlcultural  and  other  multiple- 
use  forest  management  objectives. 

c.  A  multidlsclpllnary  review  has  first  been 
made  of  the  potential  environmental,  bio- 
logical, aesthetic,  engineering  and  economic 
Impacts  on  each  sale  area. 

d.  Clear-cut  blocks,  patches  or  strips  are.  in 
all  cases,  shaped  and  blended  as  much  as  pos- 
sible with  the  natural  terrain. 

4.  Timber  sale  contracts 
Federal  timber  sale  contracts  should  con- 
tain requirements  to  assure  that  all  possible 
measiires  are  taken  to  minimize  or  avoid 
adverse  environmental  Impacts  of  timber 
harvesting,  even  if  such  measures  result  In 
lower  net  returns  to  the  Treasury. 

IN   CONCLUSION 

The  Subcommittee  recommends  that  the 
Federal  Government  take  prompt  action  to- 
ward bolstering  the  confidence  and  support 
of  the  American  people  for  our  nation's  for- 
estry program.  The  considerable  testimony 
before  the  Subcommittee  and  the  studies 
that  have  been  completed  or  are  now  under 
way  Illustrate  the  necessity  for  establishing  a 
prudent  policy  for  regulating  clear-cutting 
on  our  forest  lands. 

It  la  the  hope  of  the  Subcommittee  that 
the  guidelines  it  has  set  forth  will  be  quickly 
adopted  and  implemented  by  the  Executive 
Branch. 

Appendix:   Tiuber  Management  Studies 

i.  management  pbacticks  on  the  bitterroot 

national  forest   (mat  1970) 

1.  Authority. — VS.  Forest  Service,  Northern 
Region  and  Intermountftln  Forest  and  Range 
Experiment  Station. 

2.  Period  of  Study.— May  1969  to  AprU  1970. 

3.  Objective  or  Purpose  of  Study. — To  make 
an  Impartial  evaluation  of  land  and  forest 
management  practices  on  tbe  Bitterroot  Na- 
tional Forest. 

4.  Major  Findings  or  Conclusions. — The 
Bitterroot  National  Forest  needs  to  empha- 
size quality  management  and  develop  and 
execute  satisfactory  multiple-use  plans.  Bal- 
ance In  program  execution  is  needed,  but  is 
dependent  on  funds  and  on  manpower  au- 
thority from  a  higher  level.  Clear-cutting  Is 
an  acceptable  practice,  but  shall  not  be  pre- 
scribed where  other  feasible  cutting  methods 
will  work. 

6.  Current  Action. — During  1971,  the  Re- 
gional Forester  Issued  revised  management 
direction  aimed  at  achieving  a  balanced  re- 
source program  on  tbe  Bitterroot  National 
Forest. 

n.   A    UNIVKRSITT   VIEW   OF  THE  FOREST   SERVICE 
(NOVEMBER    1B70) 

1.  Authority. — Review  was  requested  by 
Senator  Metcalf  and  carried  out  under  lead- 
ership of  Dr.  Arnold  Bolle,  Dean,  School  of 
Forestry.  University  of  Montana,  Missoula, 
Montana. 


2.  Period  of  Study.— January  1970  to  No- 
vember 1970. 

3.  Objective  or  Purpose  of  Study. — To  re- 
view the  long  range  effects  of  clearcuttlng 
and  the  dominant  role  of  timber  production 
to  the  detriment  of  other  uses  on  the  Bitter- 
root National  Forest. 

4.  Major  Findings  and  Conclusions. — 
Multiple- use  management  does  not  exist  as 
a  governing  principle  on  the  Bitterroot  Na- 
tional Forest  and  quality  timber  manage- 
ment and  harvest  practices  are  missing. 

5.  Current  Action. — The  Regional  Forester 
in  Missoula  used  the  findings  of  this  report 
In  Issuance  of  his  revised  management  di- 
rection for   the  Bltterr<x)t  National  Forest. 

m.  REPORT  ON  FOREST  MANAGEMENT  PRACTICBS 
ON  NATIONAL  FOREST  LANDS  IN  WEST  VIR- 
GINIA,  (AUGUST  1,  1970) 

1.  Authority.— West  Virginia  Forest  Man- 
agement Practices  Commission  as  authorized 
by  Resolution  26,  West  Virginia  State  legis- 
lature. 

2.  Period  of  Stu(fy.— February  12.  1969  to 
August  1,  1970. 

3.  Objective  or  Purpose  of  Study. — ^To  re- 
view the  relationship  of  even  and  uneven- 
age  management  to  multiple-use  activities 
on  the  Monongahela  National  Forest. 

4.  Major  Findings  and  Conclusions. — Al- 
though the  (Commission  found  disagreement 
between  professional  scientists  regarding 
even  and  uneven-age  management,  the 
Committee  felt  that  clearcuttlng  and  even- 
age  management  as  a  primary  system  of 
management  Is  not  compatible  vrtth  multi- 
ple use.  Fifteen  recommendations  were  ten- 
dered the  U.S.  Forest  Service  through  the 
West  Virginia  legUlatiire. 

5.  Current  Action. — The  Forest  Service 
has  adopted  in  whole  or  in  part  13  of  the 
15  Commission  recommendations. 

IV.    QCAUTT    IN    TIMBER    MANAGEMENT — A    CUR- 
RENT EVALUATION    (JULT    1970) 

1.  Authority. — ^Review  and  report  author- 
ized by  Regional  Forester,  USPS  Northern 
Region,  Missoula.  Montana. 

2.  Period  of  Study. — March  to  July  1970. 

3.  Objective  or  Purpose  of  Study. — To  re- 
view Northern  Region  timber  sale  programs 
for  the  elements  or  lack  of  quality  In  prepa- 
ration and  execution. 

4.  Major  FindiTigs  and  Conclusions. — This 
task  force  found  that  many  of  the  detaUs  of 
timber  sale  and  road  development  planning 
and  execution  needed  clarifying  and  under- 
standing in  order  to  achieve  quality  timber 
harvest  programs  in  the  Northern  Region. 

5.  Current  Action. — The  Regional  Forester 
and  staff  developed  an  action  plan  dealing 
with  19  recommendations  outlined  In  the 
report. 

v.    EVEN-AGE    MANAGEMENT   ON   THE    MONONGA- 
HELA  NATIONAL   FOREST    (JUNE    3,    1970) 

1.  Authority. — Forest  Service  Chief  Edward 
P.  C\\B  by  appointment  of  a  Special  Review 
Committee. 

2.  PeHod  of  Study. — March  to  June  1970. 

3.  Objective  or  Purpose  of  Study. — To  ex- 
amine the  application  of  current  and  planned 
timber  harvesting  and  other  management 
practices  on  the  Monongahela  National 
Forest. 

4.  Major  Findings  and  Conclusions. — The 
Committee  found  problems  related  to  Imple- 
mentation of  multiple-use  policy.  They  found 
a  high  degree  of  misunderstanding  about  the 
ecological  Impacts  of  clearcuttlng  and  found 
that  the  execution  of  some  planned  timber 
activities  needed  Improvement. 

5.  Current  Action. — Through  use  of  the 
West  Virginia  Forest  Management  Practice 
Commission  Report  and  this  Special  Review 
Committee  Report,  the  Regional  Forester 
and  the  Monongahela  Forest  Supervisor  have 
Issued  revised  management  direction  aimed 
at  correcting  the  deficiencies  noted  In  these 
two  reports. 
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r      FOREST    MANAGEMENT    IN    WYOMING 
(JTJLT    1971) 

.  1/  Authority. — Issued  under  atthorlty  of 
Regional  Foresters  In  Denver  and  Ogden; 
study  by  a  team  of  Forest  Servlc«  scientists 
aad  land  managers. 

2.  Period  of  Study. — July  1970  tc  July  1971. 

3.  Objective  and  Purpose  of  .'tudy. — To 
review  timber  management  practl;es  on  Na- 
tloilal  Forests  In  Wyoming;  namely,  the  Big- 
horn, Shoshone,  Teton,  and  Br  dger.  The 
tasK  force  was  instructed  to  erjlore  fully 
the  concerns  and  apprehensions  )f  individ- 
uals and  organizations  In  Wyoming  regard- 
ing timber  harvesting  and  to  conduct  this 
stu4y  In  accordance  with  Section  102  of  the 
Nat  bnal  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 

H.:  Major  Findings  and  Conclusijns. — Mul- 
tlpli-use  planning  needs  to  be  a  team  effort 
and)  the  quality  of  such  planning  can  be  Im- 
proved. Clearcuttlng  Is  an  accep  ;able  prac- 
tice'but  has  been  Improperly  U84<1  In  Wyo- 
ming; size  limit  should  be  determllned  by  re- 
souijce  values:  and  multiple-use  plana  Should 
set  tor  the  determining  factors  b«slc  to  tim- 
ber harvest  alternatives. 

5.  Current  Action. — Forest  Serijlce  officials 
in  t^e  two  National  Forest  RegloBs  have  ac- 
cep^d  the  findings,  conclusions,  and  recom- 
.mecdatlons  of  the  report  and  ar*  preparing 
actl&n  plans  to  carry  out  such  reiommenda- 
tlons. 

Vn.  STRATIFICATION  OF  FOREST  LANlJ  FOR  TIMBER 
iMANACBMRNT     PLANNING     ON     THK     WXSTBRN 
-      ;HATIONAL  FORESTS    (OCTOBER  l»7i) 

1.  Authority. — Under  authorltT  of  Inter- 
mountaln  Forest  and  Range  Exp^lment  Sta- 

"tlon   Director   Robert    V.   Harrlsj   Study   by 
J.  H.  Wlkstrom  and  S.  Blair  Hut^heson. 

2.  Period  of  Study. — Study  connoted  on  six 
National  Forests  In  the  Western  Regions  dur- 
ing '1969.   1970.   and   1971. 

3.  Objective  and  Purpose  of  \  Study. — To 
determine  if  existing  technique^  are  appro- 
priately measuring  and  classifying  forest  land 
for  Kts  timber  productivity.  j 

A.' Current  i4ctwjn.— Regional  Foresters  In 
the  West  will  use  Ideas  regarding  techniques 
for  land  classification  determination  from 
this  study  report. 

DC.  "deans  reports"  (JTTLT  1 971^ 

1.  Authority. — Council  on  Enjvlronmental 
Quality  (CEQ)  requested  five  unjlverslty  for- 
estry school  deans  to  each  prepfu-e  a  report 
commenting  on  clear-cutting  Mid  related 
timber  manaegment  problems. 

2.  Period  of  Study.— The  dean*  reports  In- 
volve no  field  activity  but  were  presented  as 
professional  papers.  I 

3.  Objective  and  Purpose  of  Stiidy. — Ooun- 
oU  on  Environmental  Quality  desired  an  in- 
dependent characterization  of  cl#arcuttlng  as 
IL  timber  management  practice 
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4.  Major  Findings  and  Conclusions. — Each 
forestry  school  dean  sees  the  practice  of  clear- 
cutting  as  an  acceptable  forestry  tool.  Like- 
wise, each  dean  recounted  Instances  where 
clearcuttlng  had  been  mlBi4>plled  and  pre- 
sents detaUed  criteria  for  proper  applica- 
tion. 

6.  Current  Action. — ^The  deans  reports  are 
being  reviewed  by  various  private  and  govern- 
mental organizations  at  this  time. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  able  colleague. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished senior  colleague  for  yielding.  I 
appreciate  the  colloquy  which  has  taken 
place  between  him  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
I  have  been  concerned  about  the  im- 
plications of  the  language  contained  in 
the  report,  and  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  meaning  of  that  language  has  been 
more  precisely  defined  by  the  colloquy. 
I  would  join  with  my  colleague  from 
Idaho  in  the  expression  that  the  criteria 
developed  by  the  PubUc  Lands  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  of  which  my  distin- 
guished colleague  was  chairman  last 
year,  has  met  the  approval  of  the  indus- 
try, of  conservation  groups,  and  of  those 
people  who  are  interested  in  our  national 
forests. 

As  long  as  the  criteria  are  followed, 
there  is  no  need  for  a  further  limitation 
on  the  use  of  fimds  to  build  the  forest 
access  highways  which  are  very  badly 
needed,  if  we  are  going  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  lumber  markets  in  the 
country  today.  As  we  all  know,  lumber 
prices  are  skyrocketing  as  a  result  of 
demand  which  far  outstrips  supply.  It  is 
in  every  way  essential,  if  we  are  going  to 
meet  the  housing  goals  in  this  country 
with  any  kind  of  reasonable  supply  of 
lumber,  that  we  continue  to  have  a  de- 
velopment access  to  public  lands  in  na- 
tional forests  within  the  administration 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in 
the  western  United  States. 

We  are  all  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lem of  clearcuttlng  and  that  the  prac- 
tice be  limited,  as  was  carefully  defined 
in  the  criteria  published  by  the  Public 
Lands  Subcommittee.  As  long  as  the  cri- 
teria are  met,  this  provision  has  no  ap- 
plication. The  language  is  not  directed 
toward  that  problem. 

I  have  discussed  the  problem  and  the 
language  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  and 
I  know  how  strong  his  feelings  are  con- 
cerning the  management  practices  on  the 
Monongahela  National  Forest  In  his 
State.  I  know  It  is  that  concern  which 
led  to  this  language,  not  the  broader 
concern  of  all  forest  lands  in  the  United 
States. 

He  is  concerned,  as  he  expressed  In 
what  he  said  about  clearcuttlng  prac- 
tices, that  they  be  carefully  supervised.  I 
am  also  sure  that  both  my  colleague  from 
Idaho  and  I  are  among  those  who  will 
continue  to  scrutinize  the  practices  as 
they  are  applied  among  the  public  lands 
of  the  West. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  able  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 


McCluke)  for  his  comments.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  is  a  diligent  and  helpful 
member  of  our  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  one  in  this  body  who  has  greater 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  adequate 
airports  and  access  to  airports  than  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  No  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  believes  more  than  I  do 
in  the  development  in  an  orderly  way  of 
mobility  to  serve  the  people  of  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  and.  yes,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

But  we  have  in  this  bill  a  demon- 
stration project  which  has  to  do  with  a 
need,  which  is  great,  for  the  development 
of  better  access  to  a  federally  owned 
airport,  Dulles  International  Airport. 

What  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
seeks  to  do  is  to  bring  in  another  airport 
and  then  we  would  bring  in  still  another 
airport.  Let  us  say  that  there  Is  merit  to 
the  other  airports.  Let  us  realize,  how- 
ever, that  Uiose  airports  are  not  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

So  let  the  State  of  Maryland  move 
into  a  demonstration  project  to  meet  the 
needs  there.  Let  the  counties  involved 
move  into  a  demonstration  project.  But 
do  not  ask  the  Senate  to  move  here  with 
another  $10  million,  because  this  could 
eventually  be  many,  many  projects  of  $10 
million  each. 

Frankly.  I  think  the  amendment,  of- 
fered In  good  faith,  is  ill-advised  and 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  MATHLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
just  like,  before  the  Senate  comes  to  a 
final  conclusion  on  this  matter,  to  try  to 
put  the  problem  into  a  reasonable  per- 

It  is  true,  as  the  very  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  stated, 
that  this  is  a  Government  project  from 
start  to  finish.  It  is  a  Government  proj- 
ect from  beginning  to  end.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  have  paid  millions 
of  dollars  for  the  construction  of  Dulles 
Airport,  a  facility  of  which  every  citizen 
can  be  proud,  just  as  the  people  of  the 
United  States  through  their  tax  dollars 
have  paid  millions  of  dollars  for  the  Na- 
tional Airport.  But,  Mr.  President,  own- 
ership alone  Is  not  the  only  considera- 
tion here.  I  think  that  we  have  to  look 
at   the   longer   range   Interests   of   the 
American  people.  The  longer  range  In- 
terests of  the  American  people,  as  I  see 
the  future  of  aviation,  and  I  would  hesi- 
tate to  put  my  judgment  on  the  future 
of  aviation  aheaid  of  that  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  who 
in  his  distinguished  career  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  be  a  part  of  the  growing 
development  of  the  American  aviation 
Industry —  would  be  that  with  American 
aviation  growing  at  the  rate  at  which  it 
Is  now  growing,  where  within  the  last 
decade  we  reached  a  position  that  now 
25  percent  of  the  American  people  have 
been  air  travelers  whereas  10  yeCrs  ago 
only  5  percent  were  air  travelers,  if  we 
project  a  curve  into  the  future,  we  will 
have  an  even  larger  percentage  of  the 
public  traveling  by  air.  where  even  the 
facilities,  as  vast  and  as  huge  as  Dulles 
International,  may  become  overcrowded 
and  where  we  will  be  looking  for  a  great- 
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er  kind  of  efifort  to  transport  pe<vle  not 
only  fr  »m  airport  to  airport  but  also 
from  ci  f  to  airport. 

I  woi  >d  ask  that  the  chairman  of  the 
commit  ee  might  hear  me  out  on  this, 
that  it :  5  not  really  a  fair  demonstration 
project  ;o  talk  about  running  some  sort 
of  test  a  ong  a  federally  owned  dual  high- 
way, w  lere  the  land  is  owned  by  the 
Govenu  lent,  and  is  a  kind  of  cream  puff 
sltuatlo  L,  because  we  have  not  really 
got  the  kind  of  test  which  will,  as  my 
coUeagu  i  from  Maryland  pointed  out, 
help  us  o  serve  the  needs  not  just  of  the 
airport  )ut  also  of  the  people.  If  we  tie 
this  inti  a  metropolitan  situation,  then 
we  hav«  a  sort  of  comprehensive  dem- 
ons trati  )n  project,  we  have  a  project 
which  n  )t  only  runs  out  along  the  lovely 
scenic  p  irk  way  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  owner,  because  it  has  built  and 
controls  the  land,  but  we  have  it  where 
it  runs  tfcirough  some  real-life  situations. 
Therelis  a  further  aspect  of  this  which 
I  think  ^he  Senate  would  judge  as  being 
worthy  ff  some  consideration.  Monopoly 
has  nev(  r  been  a  popular  thing  in  Amer- 
ica. M<  nopoly  is  not  a  nice  word. 
Monopo  y  is  not  something  which  the 
Federal  Government  encourages  as  a 
nonnftl  thing.  Yet,  look  at  the  Dulles 
aiiport  situation.  If  a  foreign  airline 
wants  t(  enter  the  United  States,  to  land 
somewtKre  in  the  National  Capital  area, 
10  they  go  to  for  permission  to 
(e  United  States?  They  go  to  the 
jpartment.  And  where  does  the 
apartment  tell  them  they  can 
they  come  in?  At  Dulles. 
10m  does  an  airline  making  ar- 
Bnts  for  domestic  flights  go  to 
the  Federal  Government.  What 
ederal  Government?  It  is  the 
at  both  National  and  Dulles, 
re  the  distinguished  chairman's 
conceril  that  a  test  project  can  expand 
beyondlthe  demonstration  stage,  get  out 
of  whal  our  friends  in  industry  some- 
times ^U  the  research  status,  and  be- 
come ptoduction ;  but  I  do  not  think  that 
is  likeli  to  happen  in  this  case,  because 
we  are;  talking  about  a  demonstration 
proJect»within  the  National  Capital  area. 
As  a  I  Member  of  the  Senate  told  me 
within  fhe  last  few  minutes,  the  toughest 
trip  foi  an  American  traveler  to  take 
within  Ihe  United  States  is  to  get  from 
Dulles  lo  Friendship  or  Friendship  to 
Dulles,  tf  that  is  the  kind  of  airline  trans- 
ter  one}  has  to  make.  It  is  a  unified  re- 
gional ^ansportation  problem. 

I  thnk  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  lAiryland  has  made  a  reasonable 
suggestt)n,  a  modest  suggestion,  one 
which  ik  fair  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Federal  Government,  as  both  the 
regular  authority,  the  sovereign,  and  as 
the  landlord,  and  one  which  will  not  be 
expanded  for  test  or  demonstration  pur- 
poses bA^ond  the  scope  of  the  suggestion 
which  1^  made  in  this  proposal. 

Mr.  I^NDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
contlnut  to  discuss  the  subject,  I  ^all 
contlnui  to  speak;  yet,  I  hoi}e  we  can 
bring  tlms  matter  to  a  conclusion. 

I  say  {to  the  Senators  from  Maryland 
that  I  (fcubt  they  realize  what  we  did  In 
the  Fe<fcral-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970. 
We  authorized  $65  million  to  reconstruct 


the  Washington-Baltimore  Parkway. 
Both  Senators,  who  have  indicated  that 
apparently  there  is  no  interest  In  tlie 
road  between  Washington  and  Friend- 
ship Airport,  should  know  what  we  have 
done. 

I  read  from  I*ubllc  Law  91-605,  on  page 
26,  under  the  hesullng  "Baltimore- Wash- 
ington Parkway": 

Sec  146.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  not 
to  exceed  $65,000,000  for  reconstructing  to 
six  lanes  the  section  of  the  Baltimore-Wash- 
ington Parkway  in  the  State  of  Maryland 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  the  geometric  and  construc- 
tion standards  for  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways. 

(b)  No  funds  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  be  expended  until  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  State  highway  department  of  the 
State  of  Maryland  shall  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment that — 

( 1 )  upon  completion  of  reconstruction  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  convey  without 
monetary  consideration  such  section  of  such 
parkway  to  the  State  of  Maryland,  and 

(2)  the  State  of  Maryland  shall  put  such 
section  of  the  Parkway  on  the  Federal-aid 
primary  system  prior  to  expenditure  of  funds 
authorized  by  this  section,  and  for  such 
purpose  the  mileage  limitation  on  such  sys- 
tem in  such  State  imposed  by  section  103(b) 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  hereby 
waived,  and  such  State  shall  thereafter  retain 
such  section  on  such  system. 

This  is  what  we  did  for  the  parkway 
between  the  Nation's  Capital  and  the 
city  of  Baltimore  and.  of  course,  that 
parkway  Is  only  2  miles  distant  from 
Friendship  Airport. 

There  Is  no  lack  of  consideration  of 
tvijc  pftricwflv 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

I  should  like  to  respond  very  briefly  to 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land about  the  cream  puff  we  have  at 
Dulles  Airport,  the  Federal  ownership  of 
the  parkway,  and  the  Federal  ownership 
of  the  airport. 

This  is  what  I  have  been  saying.  We 
have  two  different  situations.  But  when 
the  Senator  talks  about  monopoly  and 
suggests  that  that  exists  at  Dulles  In- 
ternational Airport,  by  the  admission  of 
his  colleague  from  Maryland  there  were 
only  two  and  a  half  million  flights  last 
year  from  Dulles  and  2.8  million  flights 
from  Friendship.  Friendship  has  more 
flights  than  Dulles,  so  there  Is  no  monop- 
oply.  In  fact,  Dulles  is  so  much  imder- 
utillzed  that  it  is  utilized  only  to  about 
one-third  of  its  capacity. 

I  think  a  very  fallacious  argument  has 
been  made,  and  I  share  the  comment  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  we  not  prolong  this  argu- 
ment and  that  we  get  to  a  vote,  and  I 
urge  that  the  amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  prolong  this  discussion,  but  I 
should  like  to  clear  up  the  record  with 
regard  to  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  con- 
cerning the  Baltimore-Washington  Ex- 


pressway and  $65  million  that  supposedly 
was  given  to  the  State  of  Maryland. 

We  are  very  grateful  that  the  Federal 
Government  spends  money  at  any  time 
in  any  of  our  States,  but  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  $65  million  to  which 
the  Senator  alludes  is  to  be  spent  on  that 
portion  of  the  highway  that  belongs  right 
now  to  the  Federal  Government,  that 
half  of  the  highway  which  is  controlled 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and  the 
$65  million  is  being  spent  to  bring  this 
road  up  to  Interstate  standards. 

The  Federal  (jovemment  had  asked 
Maryland  to  please  take  this  highway  off 
its  hands  because  it  did  not  want  to  be 
in  the  highway  business.  Maryland  said. 
"We  will  be  happy  to  do  so.  and  we  wUl 
bring  our  half  of  the  highway  up  to  inter- 
state standards  at  our  expense,  in  the 
ratios  described  in  the  law;  but  first  we 
ask  that  you  give  us  the  money  to  bring 
your  half  up  to  interstate  standards, 
also." 

I  do  not  want  the  Record  to  indicate 
that  Maryland  was  getting  some  degree 
of  largesse  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, because  what  this  $65  million  is 
going  to  do  is  just  bring  the  portion  that 
the  Federal  CJovemment  now  owns  up  to 
the  preexisting  Federal  standards  when 
Maryland  takes  title  to  the  road. 

I  think  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
our  amendment  is  of  particular  signif- 
icance, because  the  Federal  Government 
is  spending  $65  million  out  here  before 
turning  the  road  over  to  Maryland.  Mary- 
land is  going  to  bring  its  half  of  the  high- 
way  up  to  interstate  standards;  and  it 
would  be  a  simple  job,  while  this  money 
is  being  spent,  to  provide  the  kind  of 
demonstration  project  called  for  in  my 
amendment,  because  we  would  not  have 
to  start  from  scratch. 

Construction  already  Is  going  on.  and 
the  feasibility  can  be  demonstrated  of 
having  high-speed  bus  transportation 
carry  passengers  not  from  a  city  to  an 
airport  but  from  a  city  past  an  airport 
to  another  city;  and  rather  than  serve 
2.3  million  people  who  travel  to  Dulles. 
5.3  million  people  in  the  whole  metro- 
politan area  would  be  served. 

I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  would  be  a  very 
simple  job,  as  the  Senator  has  indicated, 
to  provide  the  $10  million;  but  in  this 
case  the  equity  is  not  shown,  and  the 
amendment  should  be  defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (putting  the 
question). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Weicker  and  myself,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Th?  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
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The  amendment,  ordered  to  I  e  printed 
In  the  Record,  Is  as  follows: 

t&n  p*ge  127.  line  .  Insert  the  following : 

alter  the  last  section  of  Title  I  m  d  the  fol- 
lowing new  section; 

"Section  109  of  Title  23,  Unl^  States 
Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  tend  there- 
of tJie  following  subsection : 

"(k)  The  Secretary  shall  not  ajiprove  any 
projectf  under  this  title  which  urould  sig- 
nificantly affect  the  highway  syitem  of  a 
coi)tlgiious  state  without  the  cone  urrence  of 
th|t  State." 

tit.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  Presk  ent,  this 
aniendttient  which  is  cosponsoi  ed  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  f; -om  Con- 
necticiilt  fMr.  Weicker)  woull  require 
■thit  Cne  Secretary  of  Transportation 
sh»ll  hot  approve  any  project  which 
wc^ld  significantly  affect  the  highway 
sy$tem  of  a  contiguous  State  wl  thout  the 
c(^cuMrence  of  that  State. 

For r years  highway  planners  have 
schemvd  to  bridge  the  sound  Possible 
sites  l^ve  Included  bridges  frokn  the  tip 
of  "Loi  g  Island  to  New  Londc  n  or  Old 
S£fybr<iok,  from  Bridgeport.  Oonn.,  to 
Poj-t  Jefferson,  L.I.,  and  from  R;  re  to  Oys- 
tef.  Bay.  Because  a  Rhode  Isla  nd  cross- 
ing wtis  impractical  and  Connecticut  of- 
ficials opposed  the  entire  concept.  New 
York  •tnally  decided  to  go  ah<  ad  on  its 
owp  a^d  In  1967  the  State  legis!  ature  au- 
thftrizid  a  bridge.  Since  then  the  initial 
en  husiasm  in  New  York  has  ^aned  and 
in^971  and  1972  the  legislature  repealed 
t9  1967  authorization.  Each  t  me,  how- 
ever, bovemor  Rockefeller  v  (toed  the 
repeeJ.  This  year  another  attempt  will 
be  made. 

At  the  moment  the  New  Yo'k  Metro- 

pc^taii    transportation     Autiority     is 

•going  aheswl  with  plans  to  construct  a 

16  V2  mile.  $135  million  bridgi;  between 

RJje  aid  Oyster  Bay. 

On  February  13,  1973,  howisver.  in  a 
suit  filed  by  the  city  of  Rye,  N.Y.,  and 
others,  a  U.S.  district  judge  enjoined 
•the  Niw  York  Department  of  Transpor- 
tsUiion  and  the  MTA  from  conducting 
further  hearings  until  more  information 
•is^ade  available  to  the  public  and  the 
views  of  Federal.  State,  and  local  agen- 
cies and  private  groups  have  b  (en  heard. 

iThe  proposed  structure  wil  have  an 
Inkne^se  impact  not  only  on  1  lew  York, 
but  oh  the  entire  Long  Isla  id  Sound 
.regloiij.  Because  its  northern  ;nd  is  lo- 
cated only  a  few  miles  from  th(  Cormect- 
icut  border,  this  bridge  will  funnel  mil- 
lions (if  cars  and  trucks  onto  t  le  already 
overcrowded  Cormecticut  Turipike  and 
Merrltt  Parkway.  No  one  kno'rs  exactly 
htjiw  <reat  the  increase  will  be,  but  the 
RCTA'f  own  environmental  imi  act  state- 
mfcnt '  estimated  that  the  b  -idge  will 
huidle  33  million  cars  per  year — half  of 
wbich  would  be  overflow  tr  ifiQc  from 
o^erj  New  York  bridges  anl  half  of 
wRicl^  would  be  newly  created . 

Because  the  MTA  has  kept  important 
infori^fation  from  the  public,  it  is  diffi- 
cult' tto  predict  what  impact  he  bridge 
wiU'  have  on  the  local  ecology,  [t  Is,  how- 
ever." safe  to  say  that  16^2  mies  of  con- 
crete pillars  and  roadways  wi  i  not  help 
tile  sound. 

The  bridge  will  average  25  feet  over 
the  neater  with  two  raised  si  ans  of  55 
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feet  and  135  feet  at  the  north  and  south 
ends,  respectively,  creating  chaos  among 
the  boats  and  ships  now  using  Long  Is- 
land Sound  by  channeling  them  into  two 
narrow  passages. 

Other  facts  are  clear — the  noise  will 
Increase,  the  sound's  water  quality  will 
deteriorate,  the  air  will  grow  dirtier,  and 
valuable  wetlands  at  both  ends  will  dis- 
appear. 

The  question  is  who  wants  it  built? 
Connecticut  does  not  want  it. 

The  Southwestern  Connecticut  Re- 
gional Planning  Agency  which  is  com- 
prised of  the  towns  of  Wilton,  Westport, 
Norwalk,  Darlen,  New  Canaan,  and 
Stamford,  has  voted  imanimously  to  op- 
pose its  construction. 

The  Nassau,  New  York  Coimty  Board 
of  Supervisors  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  opposing  it. 

The  entire  Nassau  County  Republican 
delegation  to  the  New  York  State  Legis- 
lature opposed  it. 

The  councils  of  the  New  York  towns 
and  villages  of  Rye,  Tarry  town.  Mama- 
roneck.  Oyster  Bay,  Bayvllle,  Mill  Neck, 
and  Lattington  oppose  It. 

The  Westchester  County.  New  York 
Board  of  Legislators  have  asked  that  the 
project  be  suspended. 

Despite  this  overwhelming  opposition, 
the  New  York  MTA,  which  does  not  an- 
swer to  the  public,  intends  to  forge 
ahead.  It  will  finance  the  bridge  itself 
by  a  bond  issue,  but  will  need  Federal 
highway  fimds  to  construct  the  neces- 
sary approach  roads. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  single  Federal 
dollar  should  l)e  spent  on  this  project  un- 
til the  people  of  Connecticut,  have  given 
their  approval. 

This  bridge  is  going  to  have  a  major 
and  imknown  impact  on  the  daily  lives 
of  millions  of  Connecticut  citizens.  Yet 
for  all  intents  and  purposes  they  have 
had  no  voice  in  any  of  the  recent  deci- 
sions regarding  the  structure.  This 
amendment  will  allow  them  to  be  heard. 
I  have  discussed  the  Eunendment  with 
the  distinguished  managers  of  the  bill, 
and  they  have  indicated  they  would  take 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bUl,  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  has  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment and  is  willing  to  take  it. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  certain  exhibits  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Peb.  7.  1972] 
The  Un-Sotjnd  BRnwE 
New  York  State,  pleading  poverty  every 
hour  on  the  hour,  has  now  been  urged  by 
official  constultants  to  build  a  slx-mlle  bridge 
across  Long  Island  Sound  at  a  cost  that  could 
easily  reach  as  high  as  $235  million.  The  state. 
which  once  before  came  extremely  close  to 
sanctioning  this  long-standing  dream  of 
Robert  Moses,  should  have  no  difficulty  now 
In  rejecting  the  advice  of  the  consulting  firm 
hired  by  Its  Department  of  Transportation — 
If  only  on  the  ground  of  the  projects  low 
social  priority.  But,  with  Governor  Rocke- 
feller enthusiastically  committed  to  It.  the 
sole  hope  for  averting  this  folly  lies  with  the 
Legislature. 


Fortunately,  the  hope  is  not  an  idle  one. 
Last  year  a  bill  to  rescind  the  Legislature's 
own  earlier  authorization  of  the  bridge  was 
overwhelmingly  passed  by  both  houses,  only 
to  be  vetoed  by  the  CJovemor.  Republican 
legislators  from  the  respective  bridgehead 
sites — Oyster  Bay  In  Nassau  County  and  Rye 
In  Westchester — Intend  to  make  another  ef- 
fort to  head  off  the  project,  which  neither 
community  sees  as  the  boon  the  consultants 
suggest. 

The  bridge's  protagonists  view  It  primarily 
as  a  vital  contribution  to  the  economic 
growth  of  ihe  metropolitan  region,  but  an 
exorbitant  price  would  have  to  be  paid  for 
whatever  vague  and  uncertain  gains  It  might 
bring  In  reduced  traffic  congestion,  new  jobs 
or  lower  trucking  costs.  More  important  than 
the  additional  bonded  Indebtedness  would  be 
the  swift  deterioration  of  the  areas  on  both 
sides  of  the  bridge:  relatlvel"  quiet  commu- 
nities turned  Into  fume-choked  traffic  con- 
duits; houses  destroyed;  boating  seriously  af- 
fected by  the  quickening  of  currents,  sand 
build-ups  and  other  changes  caused  by  the 
bridge:  additional  noise  and  a  new  eyesore 
on  the  horizon — In  spite  of  Mr.  Moses'  vision 
of  the  span  as  "a  gossamer  thread  over  an 
arm  of  the  sea."  And  beyond  all  these,  a  di- 
rect threat  to  extensive  stretches  of  shore- 
line, mudflat  and  marsh,  with  all  that  they 
mean  to  the  wildlife  and  the  good  life  of 
the  region. 

Just  what  does  "economic  growth"  mean 
In  this  context?  What  advantages  can  It 
bring  to  the  people  of  Long  Island  and  West- 
chester that  might  outweigh  the  beauty  and 
tranquillity  It  will  have  destroyed?  The  Gov- 
ernor should  find  answers  to  such  questions 
before  proceeding  with  so  obvious  an  example 
of  growth  without  gain. 


CiTT  or  Stamtoed,  Conn., 

January  It.  1973. 

To:   Planning  Board;   Board  of  Representa- 
tives;    Harbormaster,     John     Sherlden; 
Rock-Rldge     Civic     Association:      Mld- 
Rldge  Civic  Association;  Northeast  Civic 
Association;    Rlppowam  New  Neighbor- 
hood Association;  Lake  wood  Park  Asso- 
ciation;    Shlppan     Point     Association: 
Bunvood  Heights:   Davenport  Drive  As- 
sociation;    Lawn    View    Park;     Hidden 
Brook   Association;    Glenbrook   Associa- 
tion; Courtland  Terrace;  Merrltt  Ridges; 
Revonah      Neighborhood      Association; 
East  Side  Taxpayers;   Stillwater  Associ- 
ation; Cona;    Sprlngdale-Belltown-New- 
fleld      Association;       Stamford      Power 
Squadron:    Yacht    Racing    Association; 
and  AU  Concerned  Yacht  Clubs. 
I  am  enclosing  a  Position  Paper  on  the 
Rye-Oyst*r  Bay  Bridge.  It  Is  my  strong  feel- 
ing that  this  bridge  would  be  a  mistake  for 
the  region  and  be  detrimental  to  the  best 
Interests  of  our  State  In  general,  and  Stam- 
ford  and    vicinity  In   particular.   You   may 
want  to  consider  endorsing  my  stand  and 
I  would  be  pleased  to  dlscusa  It  with  you 
If  you  wish.  To  present  the  other  side  of 
the  picture.  I  have   a  318  page   document 
prepared  by  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration, the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Transportation  and  the  Metropolitan  Trans- 
portation Authority  taking  the  contrary  po- 
sition. You  may  have   this  If  you  wish  to 
make  your  own  analysis  and  draw  your  own 
analysis   and   draw    your   own   conclusions. 
I  only  have  one  copy,  but  would  be  glad  to 
pass  It  around. 

The  Southwestern  Regional  Planning  As- 
sociation has  already  taken  a  unanimous 
stand  against  this  bridge  as  has  the  Stam- 
ford Conservation  Commission,  but  It  will 
need  all  the  resources  we  can  muster  to 
defeat  the  proposal  because  New  York  State 
Is  determined  to  push  It  through. 

The  Public  Hearings  have  been  postponed 
for  the  present  and  will  be  annotmced  ai 
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soon  afl  we  receive  word.  In  the  meantime, 
written  testimony  should  be  sent  to  Dr. 
Wllllaq  J.  Ronan,  Chairman  Metropolitan 
Transportation  Authority,  1700  Broadway. 
New  -i^k  10019. 
Cordially, 

II  Julius  M.  Wilenskt, 

I  Mayor. 

Posmc^  Papeb  bt  Matob  JtrLius  M.  Wilin- 

SKT    pN     OPPOSmON     TO     RYE-OTSTER     BAY 

B8n>«E — January  11.  1973 


THAFTIC     CONSroERATlONS 

According  to  the  Impact  statement,  36% 
of  thekrafflc  on  the  bridge  wUl  originate  or 
be  deseed  for  points  in  Connecticut  and 
New  England,  most  of  it  using  the  Connect- 
icut Turnpike  and  Merrltt  Parkway.  Of  this 
36%  bjdge  traffic  thrust  onto  the  Connectl- 
nplke  and  Merrltt  Parkway,  28% 
e  destinations  beyond  Palrfleld  Coun- 
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onnectlcut  Turnpike  Is  overcrowded 
capacity  during  peak  hours  now.  We 
gerous  dally  backups  at  Exits  3,  6, 
estbound  In  Greenwich  and  Stamford 
In  the  {morning  hours.  Exit  8  eastbound  In 
Stamfsxl  frequently  backs  up  westward  to 
the  rairoad  station  In  the  evening.  I  can  see 
It  out  jmy  office  window,  a  very  dangerous 
condlt^n.  Construction  now  underway  In 
Stamford  will  result  In  very  heavy  traffic  at 
Exit  7 'both  east  and  westbound.  Most  eve- 
nings traffic  crawls  through  Stamford  both 
directiins.  and  It's  just  as  bad  at  other  points 
In  Fal^eld  County. 

The  ireport  speaks  of  expensive  Improve- 
ments {to  let  the  extra  traffic  flow  off  the 
brklgei  in  Westchester  County.  Where  will 
Oonnettlcut  get  the  money  to  widen  Its 
roads,  fend  how  can  It  be  done  In  areas  like 
Stamford,  built  tightly  up  to  the  pike? 

Thlj^  bridge  will  not  relieve  the  Long  Is- 
land ^pressway  and  the  Connecticut  Turn- 
pike ol  truck  traffic,  but  there  Is  an  existing 
way  tq  accomplish  relief.  A  Rlverhead  potato 
farmed  can  ship  rapidly  to  Bridgeport  by 
Plggyl^ck  rail  via  the  Hell  Gate  Bridge.  This 
mode  ihould  be  encouraged,  to  provide  relief 
for  oui  highways,  but  this  bridge  will  result 
In  a  fmrther  decline  of  rail  freight  on  Long 
Islandjand  Connecticut.  One  of  Trl  State's 
go*].s  *iould  be  Improvement  of  rail  freight 
service*  all  over  our  burgeoning  region. 

The  impact  takes  note  of  this  worthy  goal 
(page  t43)  but  makes  no  real  response  to  the 
suggestion. 

If  tje  money  and  manpower  needed  to 
buUd  fce  bridge  could  be  used  to  close  some 
gaps  a  nd  Increase  some  clearances  In  our 
under-  atilized  rail  freight  system  In  the 
northe  n  and  eastern  portions  of  our  Trl- 
Stcte  1  eglon,  we  can  relieve  our  highways  of 
the  sir  am  of  truck  traffic  now  clogging  them. 
Long  1:  iul  freight  shipments  Into  and  out  of 
our  r©  ion  must  be  made  feasible  and  eco- 
nomic«  1.  To  ship  west  or  south  by  rail  from 
Stamfvd  or  Bridgeport,  or  Rlverhead  now. 
the  rotting  is  north  nearly  to  Albany  before 
we  croi  the  Hudson  River.  You  see  piggyback 
trains  all  over  the  country.  Our  region  needs 
this  wAse  than  anywhere. 

ThlaTbrldge  will  Introduce  an  even  greater 
Imbalance  mto  a  transportation  system  for 
the  Ti4-State  region  (particularly  Long  Is- 
land a  Id  Connecticut)  that  Is  now  grossly 
Imbala  iced  in  favor  of  highway  truck  freight. 

DEMOOKAPHIC    CONSmEKATIONS 

Our  i  huge  Trl-State  Region  consists  of 
many  iub-reglona.  No  less  an  authority  than 
Louis  ^umford  described  Long  Island  as  a 
good  e  ;ample  of  a  planned  region.  Manhat- 
tan m  ght  be  considered  a  core,  with  Long 
Island  jec^le  commuting  to  work  there  from 
Brookl;  n.  Queens,  Nassau,  and  even  Suffolk. 
Brookl  rn  and  sections  of  Queens  have  a  ring 
of  hea  y  Industry,  then  dense  population  In 
hlgh-r  se  apartments.  This  gives  way  to  lesser 


density  in  garden  apartments  and  single 
family  homes  as  you  go  eastward.  In  Queens 
and  Nassau,  with  some  job  centers  and  sub- 
regional  shopping  centers.  Despite  In  Influx 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  into 
Suffolk  County  during  the  last  10  years,  much 
of  It  remains  primarily  less  densely  popu- 
lated. Including  farms  and  fishing,  many 
charming  villages. 

The  Impact  of  this  bridge  will  be  rapid 
development  of  Suffolk  County,  the  engiilf- 
ment  of  the  covmtryslde  and  development  of 
the  same  kinds  of  traffic  jams  which  now 
make  It  Impractical  to  drive  westward  off 
Long  Island.  The  Long  Island  Expressway 
relieved  no  traffic  jams — It  created  worse  ones. 
Nothing  Is  gained  by  densely  populating  the 
entire  island.  This  benefits  land  speculators 
and  developers,  but  It  Is  poor  planning  to 
cause  major  congestion  and  Its  attendant 
problems.  Must  we  wipe  out  every  blade  of 
grass? 

Long  Island  and  Connecticut  both  rank 
among  the  most  densely  populated  places 
In  the  country.  An  alternate  would  be  to 
channel  grow^  westward  and  northward, 
where  deer  stUl  roam  less  than  50  miles 
from  New  York,  and  where  the  land  Is  not 
hemmed  In  by  the  ocean.  Will  construction 
of  this  bridge  touch  off  pressure  for  another 
bridge  further  east  as  Suffolk  develops?  And 
another,   and   another?   Let's  plan   ahead. 

RESmENTIAI.,     RECREATIONAL,     CONSERVATION, 
AND    ECOLOGICAL    CONSIDEllATIONS 

The  proposed  bridge  does  violence  to  both 
the  ecology  and  the  beauty  of  two  lovely 
areas,  Rye  and  Oyster  Bay.  It  seems  difficult 
to  understand  how  anyone  could  seriously 
propoee  vavUtlng  a  bridge  Into  the  midst  of 
the  beautiful  landscapes  at  Manurslng  Island 
at  Rye  and  MIU  Neck  In  Oyster  Bay.  The 
bridge  proponents  have  no  feeling  for  the 
Importance  of  preserving  the  aesthetics  Of 
the  best  man  has  been  able  to  accomplish 
with  what  God  wrought.  If  indeed  they  are 
fully  aware  of  the  effect  of  their  proposal, 
then  they  have  no  soul  for  beauty. 

The  bridge  will  destroy  the  residential  and 
recreational  lovely  shores  at  Manurslng 
Island  and  Port  Chester  Harbor.  Besides  the 
peaceful  and  quiet  residences,  there  Is  an  ex- 
cellent marina  adjacent  to  Klrby  Pond  and 
the  Westchester  Country  Club's  Beach  at 
Manurslng  Island.  It  will  also  destroy  the 
extensive  meu^hy  wildlife  preserve  adjacent 
to  Klrby  Pond,  Playland  Lake,  and  Manurslng 
Island  Creek.  What  price  progress?  Of  what 
avail  are  the  Wetland  Laws  fought  for  so 
I>erslstently  by  conservationists  and  ecolo- 
glsts  If  our  governments  are  to  cavalierly 
violate  their  spirit  and  Intent  for  the  doubt- 
ful convenience  of  dumping  more  traffic  onto 
already  overloaded  highway  systems?  Which- 
ever of  the  four  Westchester  alternate  ap- 
proeMsh  Routes  Is  used  will  seriously  down- 
grade some  recreational,  residential,  and 
ecological  aspects  of  the  Westchester  shore. 

The  effect  on  Bayvllle  and  Mill  Neck  is 
even  worse  If  degree  of  abhorrence  Is  possible 
to  express.  One  beach  or  another  at  Oak 
Neck  or  Pine  Island  will  bo  victim  to  the 
bridge.  Either  the  Town  Beach  and  landing 
in  Mill  Neck  Creek  or  the  Oyster  docks  wlU 
go.  What  of  the  effect  on  the  heavy  tise  of 
Mill  Neck  Creek  as  a  mooring  area  for 
pleasure  boats,  or  the  effect  on  the  Increas- 
ingly good  oyster  sets  In  Oyster  Bay?  The 
extensive  marshes  around  Oak  Neck  Creek, 
Mill  Neck  Creek,  and  Beaver  Lake  are  a  wUd- 
fowl  paradise.  Osprey,  an  endangered  specie, 
nest  there,  and  I  have  seen  snowy  egrets  and 
many  other  species  that  would  delight  any 
naturalist.  Including  Teddy  Roosevelt  who 
lived  on  Cove  Neck,  across  Oyster  Bay  Har- 
bor. All  three  Nassau  Alternative  Approach 
Routes  converge  on  Mill  Neck  to  the  certain 
desecration  of  the  beautiful  homes  set  above 
Its  east  shore. 

Even  If  this  bridge  would  solve  more  traffic 


problems  than  it  vrtll  create,  even  If  It 
wouldn't  result  In  the  development  of 
highest  density  In  an  area  which  should  re- 
main low  density,  blocked  off  from  egress  as 
it  Is.  conservation,  recreation,  residential, 
and  ecological  factors  must  be  considered. 

The  Impact  report  Is  300  pages  of  pure 
poUyanna  when  it  comes  to  environmental 
considerations.  Rain  wlU  wash  oil  off  the 
roadway  they  acknowledge,  but  this  shouldn't 
hurt  the  ecology  of  the  marsh,  nor  will  salt, 
sand,  dirt,  hydrocarbons  emitted  by  dlesel 
trucks  and  gasoline  autos  they  say.  It  seems 
to  me  we've  been  down  that  path  before. 
Wishing  wont  make  It  so.  We've  seen  de- 
struction of  wildlife  refuges  by  gobbling 
them  up  for  highways  and  bridges.  The  dam- 
aging environmental  effect  of  the  steady 
sustained  roar  of  trucks  Is  never  mentioned. 

EFFECT  ON   MARINE  TBAFTlC 

Long  Island  Sound  Is  our  region's  greatest 
asset,  not  to  mention  a  highway  for  much  of 
our  coal,  oil,  building  and  construction  ma- 
terials, and  freight  from  the  world's  ports. 

15  million  people  live  within  a  day's  outing 
of  the  Sound,  to  spend  time  on  our  baaches, 
or  fish.  sail,  cruise,  water  ski,  swim  or  just 
mess  around  In  small  boats.  The  activity  Is  a 
joy  to  behold  or  participate  In  six  or  seven 
months  of  the  year. 

Whether  you  take  the  Coast  Guard's  esti- 
mate of  250.000  registered  boats  berthed 
around  the  Sound,  or  my  publishers'  more 
conservative  estimate  of  150,000,  or  Crelgh- 
ton,  Hamburg's  low  estimate  of  85,000  reg- 
istered boats  plus  50.000  to  70.000  unreg- 
istered day  sailers  and  other  small  craft, 
consider  what  this  bridge  does  to  sailboats. 
It  erects  a  Chinese  wall,  dividing  the  Sound 
Into  two  separate  bodies  of  water,  at  a  point 
of  its  greatest  boating  population.  Two  thirds 
of  the  entire  length  of  the  BayvlUe-Rye  cross- 
ing will  consist  of  a  low  slung  causeway  with 
only  25  ft.  clearance  above  hlghwater.  The 
MTA's  own  estimate  Is  that  this  Isn't  high 
enough  to  permit  safe  passage  of  sailboats 
more  than  16  ft.  long. 

The  3°  rises  and  falls  In  the  roadway  per- 
mit two  underpasses,  one  with  55  ft.  vertical 
clearance  near  the  Rye  shore,  the  other  with 
135  ft.  vertical  clearance  near  the  Bayvllle 
shore.  This  force  sailboats  to  converge  on  one 
or  the  other  of  these  passages.  Remember 
these  are  all  low  powered  vessels  with  limited 
maneuverability  under  sail  or  power.  The 
great  risk  of  collision  makes  me  shudder  to 
contemplate.  Pandemonium  under  the  pass  I 

Now  consider  the  1300  tons  of  coal  a  day 
barged  to  the  Norwalk  Powerhouse  from  un- 
loading points  west  of  New  York,  and  oil 
tankered  from  New  Jersey  to  storage  tanks 
up  the  Byram  River,  Greenvrtch,  Stamford, 
Stratford,  and  many  other  ports,  as  well  as 
sand,  gravel,  scrap  Iron  and  all  kinds  of  goods 
moving  up  and  down  our  Sound  to  the  tune 
of  over  30,000  vessels  a  day  making  passages 
under  that  bridge  In  1971.  an  average  of  one 
every  20  minutes  the  year  round.  Consider 
poor  visibility  and  night  traffic,  and  the 
added  hazard  of  sailboat  traffic  trying  to  use 
the  same  passes.  Aggravated  pandemonium  at 
the  pass,  and  danger  of  collisions,  sinkings, 
loss  of  life. 

Many  of  the  commercial  boats  are  big 
enough  so  they  won't  come  off  second  best 
if  they  collide  with  the  causeway,  as  has  been 
evidenced  by  experience  with  the  Chespeake 
Bay  Bridge-Tunnel.  This  bridge  is  certain  to 
be  closed  for  repairs.  And  what  will  happen 
to  a  tanker  who  hits  an  abutment?  Only  a 
few  days  ago  a  tanker  had  a  major  spill  in 
the  EMt  River  when  she  struck  a  reef  off 
Welfare  Island  In  poor  visibility,  reportedly 
because  the  Astoria  light  was  put  out  by 
vandals.  Ask  any  tugboat  tanker  or  freighter 
skipper  what  he  thinks  of  this  bridge.  Don't 
ask  sailboat  skippers  because  their  answer 
wlU  be  unprintable. 

The  plus  in  this  bridge  is  relief  of  traffic 
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at  Thro  p  Neck  bridge  and  the  "opening  up" 
of  i^uffo]^  County.  Consider  the  mlliuses  I've 
outjlned,  eavlronment&l  factors,  cieatlon  of 
niar« -traffic  bottlenecks,  ruination  of  two 
lovaJy  towns,  demographic,  ecolog  cal,  resl 
dentlal,  recreational,  conservative,  and  ma- 
rine triis'c  considerations.  As  planners  we 
■<teust  cctosider  the  damage  to  our  r^on,  and 
reject  tJils  monstrous  suggestion. 

■  TJhe^RESIDING  OFFICER.  "Aie  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amen<  jneni  of 
thetSenator  from  Connecticut. 

Tjhe  amendment  was  agreed   o. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  president, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  3^eld  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate  i" 

Th  j  PRESIDING  OFFICER. '  "he  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  P  resident, 
t^ie  hoar  is  getting  late.  I  wonaer  if  we 
mi^ht  be  able  to  determine  hdw  many 
amendments  remain  and  wheth  ;r  or  not 
we  might  reach  a  time  agree:  nent  on 
such  remaining  amendments.  If  the  Sen- 
ate ^completes  its  business  on  thj  s  bill  to- 
day there  will  be  no  session  t<  morrow. 
Could  we  have  some  indicatioi  at  this 
tinte? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  an  amendment.  It 
wiU  not  take  long. 

^r.  DOMENICI.  I  have  an  amjendment 
that  will  not  take  more  than  5  jminutes. 

Mr.  RtDBERT  C.  BYRD.  Does  Ithe  Sen- 
ator fitom  Arizona  have  an  ame  idment? 

Ii|r.  I  FANNIN.  I  do  have  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  the 
Senator'indicate  what  kind  of  tJ  me  limi- 
tation would  be  agreeable  ? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  will 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  P  resident, 
I  a^k  t)iis  question.  Would  it  be  possible 
to  impose  a  time  limitation  on  any  fur- 
ther amendments  at  tiiis  time  oj  20  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided? 
•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Presiden^,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk.  I  aiji  willing 
to  agree  to  a  time  limitation  of  5  tninutes. 

Mr  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ma: 
off*  an  amendment  or  I  may  wil  hhold  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  the 
Senator  be  willing  to  agree  U.  a  time 
limitation  on  his  amendment  if  it  is 
offered? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Of  course. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  P;  -esident, 
I  aak  uRanimous  consent  that  oi  i  each  of 
any  remaining  amendments  thpre  be  a 
time  lllnitation  of  not  to  exceed]  20  min- 
utes, the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  mover  of  the  amendxi  lent  and 
themafhager  of  the  bill. 

The^RESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SftOBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  tmnk  aU 
Senat<frs. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
section  152  of  S.  502.  the  Fe<  eral-aid 
Hi^w&y  Act  of  1973  which  wll  1  be  ap- 
proved Jby  the  Senate  today,  is  of  great 
Int^rea  to  the  citizens  of  Virginia.  When 
the, 93a  Congress  convened.  I  asl  :ed  to  be 
assigned  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works;  One  reason  was  my  in  «rest  In 
trafspbrtatlon,  and  particular!  r  in  the 


prompt  completion  of  1-66  from  the  belt- 
way  into  Washington. 

For  this  reason,  I  was  glad  to  be  as- 
signed to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  asked  to  serve  on  the 
Roads  Subcommittee — now  the  Trans- 
portation Subcommittee.  At  our  organi- 
zational meeting  on  January  18,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  will  recall.  I  dis- 
cussed my  interest  in  the  prompt  com- 
pletion of  1-66.  Further,  on  the  opening 
day  of  hearings  on  this  bill  on  February 
7,  I  expressed  an  interest  in  the  im- 
mediate construction  of  1-66  to  Secretary 
of  Transportation  Brinegar — as  I  had 
done  in  former  years  with  Secretary 
Volpe,  and  in  fact  with  President  Nixon. 

Section  152  of  the  pending  bill  is  one 
which  I  offered  in  the  full  committee, 
following  a  preliminary  discussion  when 
the  subcommittee  was  considering  the 
bill.  It  represents  en  approach  to  the 
problem  which  I  developed  with  the  8is- 
sistance  of  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee (Mr.  R.^NDOLPH)  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  (Mr.  Baker) — one 
which  we  agreed  would  not  conflict  with 
either  the  requirements  of  the  National 
Environmental  Protection  Act  or  the  sec- 
tion 4(f)  parkland  procedures  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Act.  It  is 
carefully  designed  not  to  affect  any  coui-t 
action,  but  simply  to  insure  that  the  ad- 
ministrative requirements  and  determi- 
nations which  must  precede  construction 
take  place  In  an  orderly  and  expeditious 
manner,  so  that  further  unnecessary  de- 
lay does  not  occui-. 

Interstate  66  is  an  integral  part  of  our 
overall  balanced  transportation  system 
in  the  area,  and  an  important  link  in 
moving  the  suburban  commuter  and  the 
visitor  in  and  out  of  our  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. 

My  amendment  will  set  a  precise 
schedule  for  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  follow  in  completing  an  en- 
vironmental impact  statement,  making 
the  determination  on  parklands  required 
by  law,  holding  public  hearings  on  1-66 
design  and  location,  and  completing  all 
determinations  necessary  prior  to  con- 
struction. 

When  a  matter  has  been  imder  con- 
struction for  17  years  and  the  road  still 
is  not  built,  then  it  seems  reasonable  to 
me  that  some  dates  for  administrative 
action  should  be  taken  so  that  the  high- 
way can  be  constructed.  1-66  was  cme  of 
the  routes  included  in  the  original  na- 
tionwide system  of  interstate  and  defense 
highways  designated  in  1956.  Hearings 
were  first  held  in  1958  and  most  of  the 
necessary  right  cA  way  has  been  acquired 
and  cleared,  including  acquisition  of  the 
Washington  and  Old  Dominion  Railroad 
property. 

I  believe  the  9 -mile  stretch  of  1-66 
from  the  Capital  Beltway  to  the  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  Bridge,  can  be  a  model  for 
the  Nation  as  a  major  urban  highway. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  Virginia  Legisla- 
ture approved  a  proposal  to  extend  the 
Metro  transit  syst«n  along  the  1-66 
median  strip.  Extension  of  the  Metro 
ssrstem  and  and  construction  of  this  por- 
tion of  1-66  in  Arlington  County  go  to- 
gether, and  should  proceed  as  quickly 
as  possible  so  we  will  have  a  balanced  and 


efficient  way  for  the  suburban  commuter 
and  visitors  from  throughout  the  country 
to  get  in  and  out  of  our  National  Capitol. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  included  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  brief  history  of  1-66  and 
also  the  explanation  of  section  152  which 
appears  on  pages  23  and  24  in  the  com- 
mittee report. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  adopted  this  proposal,  urge 
the  Senate  to  approve  S.  502  including 
section  152,  and  hope  very  much  that  the 
provision  will  be  accepted  also  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HiSTOKT     OF     Interstate     Route     I-€6     in 
Arlington  and  Fairfax  Counties 

I-flS,  Virginia  from  Capital  Beltway.  1-495, 
to  Theodore  Roosevelt  Bridge. 

Interstate  66  was  one  of  the  routes  in- 
cluded In  the  original  nationwide  system  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  highways  designated 
In  1956.  It  is  planned  to  extend  76  miles, 
from  a  connection  with  1-81  near  Strasburg 
to  the  Virginia-District  of  Columbia  line, 
crossing  the  Potomac  River  Into  Washington 
on  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Memorial  Bridge, 
which  was  opened  in  1964.  About  25  miles 
of  1-60  have  been  built,  and  are  in  use  by 
motorists. 

A  public  hearing  on  the  segment  between 
the  Capital  Beltway  (1-495)  and  the  con- 
nection with  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Bridge 
was  held  October  29,  1966.  In  the  Kenmore 
Junior  High  Scbocd  In  Arlington.  At  that 
time.  State  and  Federal  law  required  only 
one  public  hearing  on  a  proposed  project,  and 
it  dealt  primarily  with  the  location. 

In  studying  the  location  for  the  route,  the 
highway  department  was  assisted  by  the 
consulting  engineering  firm  of  Howard, 
Needles,  Tammen  and  Bergendorf  of  New 
York  City,  and  worked  closely  with  the  Ar- 
lington and  Fairfax  County  governments,  as 
well  as  the  Federal  Highway  Administration. 

Four  possible  locations  were  presented  at 
the  October  1958  hearing.  Of  these.  Line  "fi" 
which  generally  follows  the  Bluemont  Drive- 
Fairfax  Drive  corridor,  was  most  strongly 
favored  by  the  county  and  the  county  itself 
employed  a  consultant  who  recommended 
that  this  route  be  adopted. 

The  State  Highway  Commission  subse- 
quently approved  the  route  requested  by  the 
Arlington  County  on  February  19.  1959.  It 
was  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
on  June  26.  1959. 

Preparation  of  plans  began  Immediately, 
and  right-of-way  acquisition  was  started  2 
years  later. 

Three  major  factors  subsequently  led  to 
delays  In  actual  construction. 

First,  the  acquisition  of  the  Washington 
and  Old  Dominion  Railroad  property  for  use 
as  part  of  the  1-66  right-of-way  was  a  time- 
consuming  underiaking.  The  railroad's  peti- 
tion to  abandon  its  operations  was  strongly 
opposed  by  some  in  Arlington  County,  and 
had  to  await  approval  by  both  the  State 
Corporation  Commission  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  This  was  not  settled 
until  the  mld-1960's.  Utilization  of  the  form- 
er railroad  right-of-way  for  the  highway  was 
considered  desirable,  since  it  would  materially 
assist  in  minimizing  disruption  of  other  lav.d 
uses. 

Second,  plans  were  developed  with  the 
Wfishincton  Metrcpoitan  Area  Transit  Au- 
thority (WMATA)  to  accommodate  the  ur- 
genty  needed  rail  rapid  transit  system,  and 
both  the  WMATA  and  the  highway  depart- 
ment wanted  to  explore  prospects  for  joint 
land  use. 

In   1965,   WMATA   was  granted   a  2-year 
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option  to  decide  whether  to  place  Its  rail 
lines  a  id  passenger  station  facilities  In  the 
1-66  n  edian  between  Olebe  Road  and  the 
Capital  Beltway.  This  option  was  later  ex- 
tended and  the  two  agencies  at  present  are 
coordli  p.tlng  plans  to  provide  this  dual  use 
of  the  )  Ight-of-way.  Completion  of  1-66  plan- 
ning 1)  Arlington  had  to  be  deferred  until 
this  m(  tter  was  settled. 

Thir(  ,  there  have  been  continuing  un- 
certain les  about  the  location  of  the  pro- 
posed ]  iterstate  266  spxir  because  of  its  con- 
nectior  with  the  District  of  Columbia's  Three 
Sisters  Bridge  across  the  Potomac.  Location 
and  dc  >lgn  of  the  spur  and  bridge  have  a 
bearing   on  design  features  of  1-66. 

Thro  igh  the  years,  however,  every  traffic 
study  1  lade  by  the  highway  department,  by 
the  Ai  Ington  County  government,  by  the 
WMAT  i  and  the  National  Capital  Region 
Transp  »rtatlon  Planning  Board  have  sup- 
ported the  need  for  1-66. 

An  Q  Bclal  of  the  WMATA  spoke  at  one  of 
the  St4  te's  recent  public  hearings  in  favor 
of  the  ;  Ighway  construction,  citing  the  need 
for  bot:  I  the  rail  line  and  highway  to  provide 
the  Wa  ihlngton  area  with  a  balanced  trans- 
portati(  n  system. 

The  rransportatlon  Planning  Board  has 
reporte  [  that  even  assuming  the  rail  rapid 
transit  system  will  be  fully  constructed  and 
operatl  nal  In  1976.  there  will  be  22  percent 
more  a'  ito  travel  to  work  in  1976  than  there 
was  In  1966  for  travel  movements  served  by 
1-66.  1  me  Board  pointed  out  that  this  In- 
crease s  only  for  work  travel,  and  that  in- 
creases In  shopping,  personal  business,  soclal- 
recreat  on  aind  truck  travel  will  be  larger. 

The  svidence  Is  overwhelming  that  1-66 
In  Aril  igton  County  must  be  bunt  If  that 
area's  ransportation  needs  are  to  be  met 
In  the   rears  Immediately  ahead. 

Slnc<  approval  of  the  1-66  location  In  Ar- 
lington more  than  $30  million  In  Federal 
and  Stfte  funds  have  been  spent  for  right- 
of-way  acquisition  and  plan  development. 
Much  I  if  the  right-of-way  has  been  cleared 
of  rati  er  unattractive  Industrial  buildings, 
and  hi  s  been  graded  and  seeded  in  an  at- 
tempt ;o  make  it  a  more  attractive  neighbor 
while  t  waiting  construction. 

Also  many  private  homes  have  been  de- 
molish Ml  and  occupants  relocated.  Over  95 
percen ;  of  right-of-way  is  acquired  and 
cleared.  Relocating  the  route  will  disturb 
other  )  eople  and  businesses. 

This  approved  location  was  endorsed  by 
the  T)  ansportatlon  Planning  Board  of  the 
Metro]  olltan  Washington  Council  of  Oov- 
ernme  its  as  late  sis  May  1970. 

The  highway  department  is  aware  of  the 
obvlox:  5  necessity  for  careful  environmental 
planni  ig,  and  has  employed  probably  the 
finest  {  nvironmental  consultant  In  the  United 
States  to  help  with  design  and  construction 
of  the  highway.  He  is  John  O.  Slmonds  of 
Plttsb  irg.  a  past  president  of  the  American 
Soclet '  of  Landscape  Architects,  and  he  has 
been  ^ked  for  recommendations  on  all 
aspect !  of  the  environment — Including  air 
pollut  on,  noise  abatement,  fumes,  safety, 
plant!  ig,  relation  of  the  road  generally  to 
the  CO  timunlty. 

The  e  is  a  splendid  opportunity  here  to 
develc  5  1-66  in  many  respects  as  a  model  of 
urban  highway  construction.  The  opportu- 
nity 1 1  not  taken  lightly.  Consideration  Is 
being  ittven  development  of  hiking  and  hik- 
ing tn  lis. 

Fedi  tral  procedures  now  require  a  public 
hearli  g  on  the  design  of  proposed  highways, 
as  wel  i  as  on  location  decisions,  and  conse- 
quent y  the  Highway  Commission  held  a  de- 
sign b  taring  at  Washington-Lee  High  School 
in  Arjngton  on  September  29.  1970.  for  the 
section  from  Roeslyn  to  Glebe  Road.  Because 
of  thf  large  number  of  citizens  wishing  to 
speak  ion  the  project,  and  at  the  request  of 
the  A)  llngton  County  Board,  this  bearing  was 
coatli  ued  on  December  7,  8  and  9. 
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After  the  design  public  hearing  on  Septem- 
ber 20,  1970,  and  continued  on  December  7,  9 
and  9,  the  Arlington  Coalition  on  TranBpor- 
tatlon  (ACT)  filed  suit  In  U.S.  District  Court 
to  stop  the  construction  of  1-66. 

ACT  contended  that  a  new  location  public 
hearing  must  be  held  before  further  action 
can  be  taken.  The  plaintiffs  said  that  the 
1958  bearing  had  not  considered  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  effects  of  the  highway  loca- 
tion and  Its  Impact  on  the  environment;  that 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  has  violated 
Section  4(f)  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation Act. 

In  October  1971,  the  District  Court  dis- 
missed the  suit  filed  by  ACT,  basing  Its  ruling 
on  the  fact  that  location  and  desig^n  ap- 
provals had  been  granted  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive dates  for  application  of  the  various  laws 
and  guidelines  cited  by  ACT.  The  court  said 
"there  is  no  justification  or  legal 'requirement 
for  further  delay  In  completing  construction 
of  1-86." 

ACT  requested  an  Injunction  preventing 
further  construction  of  1-66  pending  appeal. 
This  was  granted  on  November  24,  1971. 

On  April  4,  1972,  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  reversed  the  decision  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court,  ruling  that  NEPA  and  Section 
4(f)  of  the  DOT  Act  were  workable.  In  addi- 
tion, the  court  ruled  that  new  public  hear- 
ings must  be  held  to  consider  the  social  and 
environmental  effects  of  the  location  In  light 
of  the  proposed  rapid  rail  service  to  the 
Rossi yn  area. 

Following  the  appeals  court  decision,  the 
Virginia  Department  of  Highways  filed  an 
appeal  with  thhe  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  con- 
tending that  planning  for  1-66  had  reached 
the  point  where  past  actions  were  irreversible. 
Meanwhile,  the  Department  determined  that 
It  would  conduct  a  complete  restudy  of  1-66 
In  response  to  the  appeals  court  decision. 
They  hired  an  consulting  team  on  September 
7,  1972,  to  restudy  the  social  and  environ- 
mental impact  of  the  highway  for  five  alter- 
nates. 

This  study  was  to  be  completed  In  approxi- 
mately one  year.  The  Environmental  Impact 
Stat«nent  wlU  be  circulated  prior  to  the  pub- 
lic hearing. 

On  November  6,  1972,  the  Supreme  Court 
let  stand  the  lower  court  ruling  blocking 
work  on  1-66  until  an  environmental  impact 
statement  and  a  4(f)  statement  have  been 
filed  and  considered,  and  until  a  new  public 
hearing  Is  held. 

Completion  of  Interstatz  RotrrE  66  in 
Virginia 

Section  152  of  the  bill  provides  a  time- 
table for  the  filing  of  and  subsequent  action 
on  the  environmental  Impact  statement,  the 
section  4(f)  parkland  determination,  and 
the  conduct  of  a  location  and  design  hear- 
ing on  the  proposed  construction  of  Inter- 
state 66  from  its  present  terminal  point  at 
1-495  (the  National  Capital  Beltway) 
through  Arlington  County  to  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Bridge.  Although  planned  for 
fifteen  years,  the  completion  of  this  route 
has  been  delayed  because  of  several  unfore- 
seen factors  and,  recently,  by  litigation. 

Public  hearings  on  alternate  route  loca- 
tions for  1-66  in  Arlington  County  were  held 
In  1968  and  In  1969,  the  Virginia  Highway 
Commission  and  Arlington  Coimty  Commis- 
sion agreed  on  Its  location.  This  route  was 
approved  the  same  year  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads.  In  1960  the  State  began  ac- 
quiring right-of-way,  and  since  1968  It  has 
owned  99%  of  the  land  needed  for  the  high- 
way. A  lengthy  stretch  of  the  highway  right- 
of-way  follows  the  route  of  an  old,  aban- 
doned railroad  line  which  has  been  acqvdred 
by  the  State.  Most  of  the  residents  In  the 
path  of  the  highway  have  already  moved  to 
other  places. 

In  1967  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority  signed  a  two-year  option 


(later  extended)  to  use  the  median  for  tran- 
sit, and  in  1970  authorization  was  received 
from  WMATA  to  proceed  with  preparation  of 
plans  for  a  rapid  rail  transit  line  In  the 
median.  Part  of  the  delay  In  construction 
has  been  attributed  to  the  problems  of  secur- 
ing approval  and  financing  by  WMATA  for 
the  rapid  raU  transit  line  in  the  median. 
Recently,  there  has  been  action  In  the  State 
to  proceed  with  the  rapid  rail  line. 

In  September  1970.  design  public  hearings 
were  held  on  the  section  of  1-66  from  Olebe 
Road  to  Rosslyn.  A  suit  was  filed  In  the  U.S. 
District  Court  by  Arlington  Coalition  for 
Transportation  (ACT)  to  stop  construction. 
This  suit  was  dismissed.  In  November  1971 
a  temporary  injunction  preventing  further 
construction  was  granted. 

In  November  1971,  the  State  hired  a  con- 
sulting organization  to  restudy  the  social, 
environmental  and  economic  Impact  of  the 
highway.  The  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in 
April  1972  reversed  the  District  Court's  dis- 
missal of  the  svUt  by  ACT.  The  Virginia  High- 
way Department  asked  the  Supreme  Court  to 
review  this  decision,  but  the  request  was 
denied  In  November  1972. 

Until  new  environmental  Impact  (NEPA) 
and  4(f)  (parkland)  statements  have  been 
prepared,  filed  and  considered,  the  1-66  proj- 
ect cannot  proceed  because  of  the  court  order. 
The  State  Highway  Department  has  con- 
tracted for  an  $850,000  environmental  Impact 
study  which  it  expects  to  be  completed  by 
October  1973.  Estimated  total  cost  for  the 
nine-mile  project  is  $121  mllUon:  $28  mil- 
lion for  right-of-way  and  $93  million  for 
construction. 

The  bUl  would  direct  the  Secretary  to  com- 
plete the  draft  environmental  Impact  state- 
ment on  this  1-66  project  by  October  1.  1973, 
and  to  circulate  it  to  all  Interested  public 
agencies  for  comments  within  45  days.  A 
public  hearing  would  have  to  be  held  within 
45  days  after  issuance  of  the  required  notice. 
By  December  31.  1973.  the  Secretary  would 
have  to  complete  his  consideration  and  re- 
%-lew  of  all  comments  and  Information  from 
the  hearing,  file  the  final  version  of  the  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement,  and  make 
the  other  final  determinations  required  by 
law  before  construction  could  proceed.  The 
Secretary's  determination  on  all  Issues  of 
fact  would  be  conclusive. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Com- 
mittee recommendation  would  have  no  effect 
on  judicial  decisions  made  pertaining  to  the 
procedures  used  for  selecting  the  route  for 
this  highway  nor  would  it  bar  future  litiga- 
tion of  any  kind.  To  the  contrary.  In  order 
to  expedite  those  procedures,  the  bill  would 
establish  a  schedule  to  be  followed  by  admin- 
istrative agencies  charged  by  law  with  re- 
viewing the  environmental  Impact  statement 
and  making  final  determinations. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING,  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  may  be  dispensed 
with  so  that  I  may  explain  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered:  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows : 

On  page  82.  line  24.  Insert  the  following 
new  section  and  renumber  subsequent  sec- 
tions accordingly : 

"Ssc.  115.  (a)  Section  105(a)  is  amended  by 
deleting  the  words  "State  highway  depart- 
ment" In  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in 
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lieu  thtjTeof  "Governor"  and  by  addl  ig  at  the 
end  thefeof  the  following  new  senter  ce:  "The 
Secreta^  shall  not  approve  any  project  ex- 
cept thiat  which  Is  In  accordance  Birlth  the 
plannlcjg  process  required  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion lafof  this  title.". 

"(b)  teectlon  106(b)  la  amended  by  strik- 
ing oulithe  words  "except  In  States  inhere  all 
public  >."oads  and  highways  are  u  ider  the 
cohtrolfand  supervision  of  the  State  highway 
departotient,  that  such  project  be  selected  by 
the  Staie  highway  department"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu' thereof  the  following:  "tliat  such 
project^e  selected  by  the  State  Governor,". 

"(c)  Section  105(g)  U  amended  ay  strik- 
ing oui  the  wtvds  "State  highway  depart- 
mentrf'^nd  inserting  In  lieu  there  rf  "Gov- 
ernors'. '. 

On  p(*gB  75.  line  6.  strike  out  tlie  words 
"the  St^itfe  highway  department"  and  Insert 
In  ll«u  ihereof  "the  Governor  of  eacn  State". 
On  p4ge  92.  after  line  26  Insert  th»  follow- 
ing;      I 

"(b)  ftt  Is  declared  to  be  In  the  national 
Interes^  to  encoitrage  and  promote  the  de- 
velopm*ipt  of  transportation  systepis,  em- 
.  braclngjvarlous  modes  of  transport  Ifc  a  man- 
ner that  will  serve  the  States  and  lo  ;al  com- 
milnltl^  efficiently  and  effectively]  To  ac- 
complWh  this  objective  the  Secret!  jy  shall 
cooperaife  with  the  States,  as  authdrlzed  In 
this  tltfe.  In  the  development  of  loig-range 
comprel^enslve  public  transportatlc  n  plans 
and  pn^ams  which  are  properly  coordi- 
nated. tChlch  Include  plans  for  the  develop- 
ment oi  all  modes  of  transportation,  which 
take  Intt)  consideration  the  plans  of  Mljscent 
States,  vhich  are  formulated  with  <lue  con- 
8lderatl4i>  of  their  probable  effect  o  i  future 
development  of  each  State,  and  which  fully 
consldej^  alternative  modes  of  transportation 
and  rotates  for  each  project  Included.  The 
SecretarV  shall  not  approve  under  this  title 
,any  program  for  projects  In  any  State  unless 
he  flnd;^  (l)  that  such  projects  aris  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  continuing  compr  shenslve 
public  transportation  planning  process 
carried  on  by  the  State  In  conformai  tee  with 
the  objectives  of  this  section.  (2)  that  all 
reasonal'le  measures  to  permit,  encourage, 
and  asateC  public  participation  in  si  ch  con- 
tinuing:  planning  process  have  been  taken, 
and  (8) .  that  all  social,  economic  uid  en- 
vironmental aspects  of  such  progrim  and 
Its  alternatives  have  been  fully  considered 
In  the  comprehensive  planning  procjess.  The 
Secretary,  In  cooperation  with  th^  States, 
shall  develop  and  publish  regulations 
specHyiiAg  minimum  guidelines  foi  public 
participation  In  such  process,  whloh  shall 
Includ*  hearings,  held  at  least  anm  tally,  at 
which  there  shall  be  a  review  of  ths  to^n^- 
portatlon  planning  process,  plans,  end  pro- 
grams, and  opportunity  provided  for  the 
consldesatlon  of  alternative  modes  cf  trans- 
portatlofc.  No  project  may  be  constricted  In 
a  State  .Unless  the  responsible  local  officials 
of  the  aresa  In  which  the  project  Is  located 
have  been  consulted  and  their  vie)7s  con- 
sidered with  respect  to  the  corridor,  the 
locatlonj  and  the  deelgn  of  the  proj*  it.       ^ 

Mr.  ^^TEICKER.  Mr.  Presidentj.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Msissachusetts  (M:-.  Ken- 
nedy) be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ^  Without 
objecfl6n,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  *WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  Is  very  simple.  It  sap's  that 
any  hlgpway  construction  project  if  unded 
with  Federal  money  must  be  part  of  an 
overall  transportation  plan  rathitr  than 
slmi^y  fi  highway  plan.  It  also  s^s  that 
the  Ooyemor  has  ultimate  responsibility 
for  sudh  planning  and  not  Just  State 
highway  officials. 
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This  amendment  Is  important  because 
It  recognizes  that  highways,  while  a  vital- 
ly Important  part  of  any  balanced  trans- 
portation system  should  not  be  planned 
in  Isolation  from  mass,  inter-clty  rail 
or  air  transportation  facilities.  All  should 
tie  In  with  each  other.  All  should  recog- 
nize the  varying  envlronmenttil.  social, 
and  economic  impact  of  alternate  modes 
of  transportation  In  all  areas — rural  as 
well  as  urban. 

The  major  airports  in  this  Nation  gen- 
erally have  failed  to  have  the  necessary 
rail  link  between  terminals  and  the  cen- 
tral cities.  On  the  other  side  of  the  coin, 
too  little  thought  has  been  given  to  link- 
ing suburban  rail  stations  with  the  con- 
struction of  new  highways. 

Both  of  these  situations  can  and  must 
be  eliminated.  We  have  got  to  wipe  away 
the  planning  mentality  which  allows  the 
creation  of  uncoordinated  transportation 
happenings  at  the  expense  of  an  overall 
system. 

This  amendment  would  not  authorize 
the  spending  of  more  money.  Section 
104(f)  of  the  basic  act  as  amended  by 
S.  502  already  allocates  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  the  highway  trust  fund  for 
planning. 

This  amendment  would  not  impair 
metropoUtan-areawlde  planning  or  the 
creation  of  local  planning  agencies.  Lo- 
cal officials  would  definitely  be  consulted 
by  State  planners  and  local  plans,  created 
locally  would  be  carefully  plugged  into 
broader  State  programs. 

The  kind  of  coordination  this  amend- 
ment requires  is  absolutely  essential,  and 
I  would  hope  that  other  Senators  would 
support  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  join  Senator  Weicker  In  proposing 
this  amendment  to  help  create  a  broad 
transportation  perspective  on  the  part  of 
our  States. 

Too  often  in  the  past,  the  separate 
fimding  for  highways  has  been  tied  to 
separate  planning  for  highways  and 
overall  transportation  needs  are  over- 
looked. 

For  that  reason,  similar  provisions 
were  in  the  bills  Senator  Weicker  and  I 
Introduced  last  year  and  again  In  S.  679 
this  year. 

The  amendment  provides  that  any 
highway  project  funded  with  Federal 
money  must  be  part  of  a  comprehensive 
transportation  plan  rather  than  merely 
be  covered  by  a  highway  construction 
design. 

And  it  says  that  the  final  authority 
should  be  with  the  official  who  is  elected 
by  all  of  the  people  of  the  State,  the 
Governor,  rather  than  the  State  highway 
departments. 

Accountability  Is  vital  in  the  demo- 
cratic process  and  by  plrmlng  the  final 
decisionmaking  responsibility  on  the 
Governor,  there  is  no  question  of  who 
will  have  to  respond  if  things  go  awry. 
Under  the  present  system,  the  Gov- 
ernor too  often  can  rightly  claim  that  his 
hands  are  tied. 

Hopefully,  this  amendment  will  be 
another  step  toward  fostering  compre- 
hensive multimodal  planning  that  ana- 
lyzes transportation  problems  and  plans 
forvtheir  resolution  in  a  way  that  co- 


ordinates all  modes  of  transportation. 
I  hope  that  the  committee  will  accept  It, 

Mr.  BENTSEN,  Mr.  President,  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill  thinks  this  amend- 
ment complements  the  bill  and  is  a  good 
addition  to  the  bill,  and  is  willing  to  take 
the  amendment  to  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
on  the  amendment  yielded  back? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr,  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  Is  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr,  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk,  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  118,  line  12  Insert  the  following: 

"(h)  A  route  from  Sallna.  Kansas,  or  Its 
vicinity  In  a  northerly  direction  to  Intersect 
with  Interstate  80  In  the  vicinity  of  York, 
Nebraska,  and,  proceeding  further,  to  Inter- 
state 29  In  the  vicinity  of  Watertown,  South 
Dakota." 

"(1)  A  route  from  Wichita,  Kansas,  or  Its 
vicinity  to  Tucumcarl,  New  Mexico,  or  Its 
vicinity,  so  aligned  to  serve  the  following 
Intermediate  locations  or  vicinities  thereof: 
Pratt,  Kansas;  Meade,  Kansas;  Liberal,  Kan- 
sas; Guymon,  Oklahoma;  Stafford,  Texas: 
Dalhart,  Texas;  and  Logan,  New  Mexico,  or 
any  other  route  through  the  State  of  Kansas 
determined  feasible  by  such  State  and  the 
Secretary." 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment addresses  the  needs  of  the  State 
of  Kansas  and  the  Nation  for  Improving 
the  flow  of  highway  traffic  through  the 
State  on  the  Interstate  System. 

This  amendment  authorizes  two  feasi- 
bility studies  of  interstate  route  exten- 
sions north  from  Sallna.  Kans.,  and 
southwest  from  Wichita,  Kans. 

The  desirability  of  these  two  extensions 
can  be  quickly  appreciated  at  a  brief 
glance  at  an  Interstate  route  map. 

ROUTE    BLTWtEN    SALINA,    KANS.,    AND 
WATERTOWN,    S.    DAK. 

The  construction  of  route  I-35W  be- 
tween Wichita  and  Sallna  has  created 
a  natural  flow  of  northbound  traffic  from 
Oklahoma.  Texas,  and  other  southern 
points  through  Kansas  toward  Nebraska, 
the  E>akotas  and  other  areas  lying  In  a 
500-  to  600-mIle  expanse  of  land  between 
1-25  In  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Mon- 
tana and  1-35  In  Missouri,  Iowa,  and 
Minnesota. 

A  great  deal  of  traffic  Is  carried  along 
this  modem,  safe  and  Important  route, 
but  when  it  reaches  a  point  10  miles 
north  of  Sallna,  It  is  forced  to  abandon 
the  four-lane  divided  highway  It  has 
followed  from  as  far  south  as  Laredo, 
Tex.,  and  utilize  a  narrow,  two-lane,  un- 
limited access  highway  which  Is  simply 
not  capable  of  carrying  such  loads  safely. 
The  results  have  been  serious  for  both  the 
transient  traveler  and  the  local  citizen 
who  must  use  this  highway,   U.S.   81, 
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throigh  Kansas.  Nebraska,  and  into 
Soutf^Dakota  where  a  connection  can  be 
made  with  1-29  on  through  the  Dakotas 
to  the  Canadian  border.  Accidents,  death, 
and  ( onstant  danger  plague  this  route. 

It  would  seem  that  the  logicsd  and 
sknp  e  answer  to  this  problem  would  be 
a  c(  nnectlng  Interstate  link  between 
1-35  W  at  Sallna  and  1-29  near  Water- 
towr  S.  Dak.  It  would  certainly  improve 
the  1  ow  of  north-south  traffic  on  the  In- 
terst  ite  System  through  the  heart  of  the 
Nati(  n,  and  it  would  provide  a  great  In- 
creas ;  in  safety  for  the  traveling  public 
and  he  people  who  live  along  the  route 
of  U. }.  81  between  these  points. 

I  V  ould  hope  this  amendment  will  be 
adop  ed  and  that  the  Department  of 
Tran  portatlon's  studies  will  demon- 
strati  the  wisdom  and  necessity  for  such 
a  lint  In  the  system. 

RO  nr     BETWEEN     WICHrTA.     KANS.,     AND 
TTJCUMCARI,    N.    MBX. 

An  ther  look  at  the  Interstate  route 
map  I  hows  an  unusual  gap  in  Its  layout. 
A  re<  tangle,  roughly  400  miles  by  300 
miles  with  Its  comers  marked  by  Den- 
ver, <tolo.;  Sallna,  Kans.;  Albuquerque, 
N.  M  X.;  and  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  is 
boun(  ed  by  1-70  on  the  north,  1-35  on  the 
east,  -40  on  the  south,  and  1-25  on  the 
west,  rhis  rectangle  lies  at  the  heart  of 
the  t  flffic  flow  from  the  Los  Angeles- 
Phoei  Ix  Southwestern  area  to  the  Kan- 
sas C  ty-Omaha-Des  Molnes-Mlnneapo- 
11s  pi  ilns  and  upper-Midwest  region.  It 
is  B  litally  Important  year-round  route 
whlcl>  serves  a  great  percentage  of  the 
traffic  between  these  areas. 

Ho  soever,  this  rectangle  has  no  diag- 
onal route  to  make  the  most  direct  con- 
nect! >n  between  Albuquerque  and  Kan- 
sas C  Ity.  To  travel  between  these  points 
a  dr  ver  must  follow  two  sides  of  the 
recta  agle,  or  approximately  700  miles, 
rath(  r  than  cutting  across  in  a  straight 
line  it  a  saving  of  perhaps  200  miles 
and  :  aany  hours  of  traveling  time.  The 
diagc  lal  route  is  all  the  more  attractive 
and  ( nticing  because  part  of  it  already 
exist  In  the  form  of  the  240  miles  of  1-35. 
the  J  ansas  Turnpike,  and  1-70  between 
Kans  IS  City  and  Wichita. 

Th  B.  I  believe  it  would  be  extremely 
valua  )le  to  direct  the  Department  of 
Tram  porta  tion  to  study  the  completion 
of  thi ;  diagonal  across  Kansas,  the  Okla- 
homa and  Texas  panhandles  Into  New 
Mexl<  0.  The  volume  of  traffic  along  U.S. 
54  b  (tween  Wichita  and  Tuciuncarl 
show!  that  the  traveling  public  recog- 
nizes ;he  value  of  such  a  direct  route.  But 
the  ii  creased  safety  and  capacity  of  an 
Interiate  highway  along  this  route 
woalcf  pay  significant  dividends  to  the 
entin  country  and  stand  as  a  significant 
lmpr(  vement  to  the  entire  Interstate 
Syste  n. 

ROt  TE    BETWEEN    KANS.\S    CrTT,    MO.,    AND 
BATON    ROUGE,    LA. 

I  \(  juld  also  note  the  provision  In  this 
same  section  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  f  ir  study  of  an  interstate  route  be- 
tweei  Kansas  City  and  Baton  Rouge.  I 
believe  the  committee  has  identified  an 
important  gap  in  the  system  here.  I 
would  merely  add  my  support  for  this 


study  and  express  the  hope  that  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  will  give 
careful  consideration  to  the  possiblUty  of 
placing  this  route  in  eastern  Kansas,  par- 
ticularly along  the  present  locations  of 
U.S.  69  or  U.S.  169.  An  eastern  Kansas- 
northeastern  Oklahoma  route  would 
serve  communities  and  could  easily  be 
tied  Into  service  for  the  State  of  Arkansas 
as  specified  In  the  bill.  So  I  would  hope 
these  points  can  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration as  this  study  Is  developed. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  these  feasibility 
study  requests  are  Important  to  the  State 
of  Kansas  and  to  the  Nation's  motoring 
public.  I  urge  that  this  amendment  be 
adopted  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  has  been 
discussed  with  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee.  It  simply  asks  for  two 
feasibiUty  studies  and  has  been  cleared 
all  the  way  aroiuid. 

Unless  there  are  questions,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  floor 
managers  of  the  bill  have  studied  the 
amendment  and  have  discussed  it  with 
members  of  the  committee  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  and  are  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  68.  line  19.  strike  all  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  through  line  10  on  page  69.  and  In- 
sert the  following: 

(b)  Any  state  which  has  not  completed 
Federal  funding  of  the  Interstate  System 
within  Its  boundaries  shaU  receive  at  least 
one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  the  total  ap- 
portionment for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30.  1974.  June  30.  1976.  and 
June  30,  1976,  under  Section  104(b)(5)  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  or  an  amount 
equal  to  the  actual  cost  of  con^>letlng  such 
funding,  whichever  Is  less.  In  an  addition  to 
all  other  authorizations  for  the  Interstate 
System  for  the  three  fiscal  years  ending  June 
30,  1974,  June  30,  1975,  and  June  30,  1976. 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  out 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  not  to  exceed 
$55,000,000  for  each  such  fiscal  year  for  such 
system. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes  on  the  amendment. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the 
fact  that  this  amendment  is  slightly  dif- 
ferent from  amendment  36,  which  I  In- 
troduced yesterday.  The  intention,  how- 
ever, is  the  same:  To  strike  language 
from  the  highway  bill  which  would  con- 
tinue to  send  to  States  that  have  com- 


pleted their  Interstate  Highway  System 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  entire  inter- 
state apportionments  to  be  used  by  those 
States  for  other  Federal  highway  pro- 
grams. 

My  concern.  Mr.  President,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  centers  on  what  I  be- 
lieve is  a  very  bad  precedent.  It  seems 
to  me  that  what  the  committee  language 
in  section  105(b)  does  is  say  to  the 
States,  "When  you  complete  the  Inter- 
state System,  we  are  going  to  give  you 
a  bonus.  We  do  not  really  know  why.  We 
do  not  know  whether  you  finished  be- 
cause you  did  a  better  job  than  others." 
We  are  going  to  say  to  the  other  States 
that  they  did  not  finish,  and  we  are  not 
going  to  give  them  that  bonus.  We  do 
not  know  why.  We  have  just  decided 
that  those  States  that  have  finished  will 
get  additional  revenues  to  complete  other 
highway  programs  in  those  States. 

I  am  concerned  that  we  are  taking  a 
good  provision  of  the  1970  bill  and  ex- 
tended it  into  a  very  bad  precedent.  I 
think  It  Is  our  responsibility  to  decide 
how  to  spend  the  interstate  money. 
When  the  interstate  program  is  com- 
pleted, it  is  our  responsibility  to  see  that 
the  use  of  the  money  is  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  States  in  a  national  program, 
and  not  just  those  that  have  finished 
their  Interstate  segments,  for  whatever 
reason. 

I  know  that  In  the  past  we  added  addi- 
tional mileage  on  the  Interstate  System. 
For  various  reasons,  we  are  not  going  to 
finish  some  of  them  quickly.  But  I  would 
not  want  a  precedent  to  go  on,  until  the 
system  is  finished,  that  grants  an  arbi- 
trary amoimt  of  money  to  each  State 
that  has  completed  its  system  for  use  in 
other  programs,  while  giving  to  those 
States  that  have  not  completed  their 
system  proportionately  less  money  for 
rural  primary  and  secondary'  systems. 

For  that  reason,  I  submit  this  amend- 
ment to  cut  off  funding  to  those  States 
which  have  completed  their  Interstate 
System,  while  in  no  way  changing  the 
Federal-aid  assistance  program  to  those 
States. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota,  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
vision which  my  colleagues.  Senators 
BucKLET  and  Domenici.  seek  to  delete 
is  vital  to  the  States  which  will  soon  be 
completing  their  required  Interstate 
mileage.  It  is  a  simple  provision— one 
which  had  the  support  of  a  wide  majority 
of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee, 
including  its  distinguished  chairman. 
Senator  Randolph,  and  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  Transportation  Subcommit- 
tee, Senator  Bentsen.  The  provision  in 
question  establishes  no  new  programs, 
but  rather  will  retain  the  status  quo  for 
States  which  complete  their  interstate 
segments  within  the  life  of  the  bill.  A 
little  background  Information  may  be 
helpful  to  those  who  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  study  the  matter. 

Since  the  Interstate  program  was  au- 
thorized In  1956.  State  highway  depart- 
ment officials  have  been  told  by  Congress 
and  by  the  various  administrations  that 
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complBtion  of  the  system  was  tol  be  their 
higheit  priority— this  in  order  to  bring 
the  btfnefits  of  these  roads  to  thi ;  travel 
ing  public;  to  avoid  the  increased  costs 
which  are  the  result  of  delay;  and  to  in 
sure  that  the  system   would   1  )e   com 
pietea  within  the  life  of  the  lefeislation 
estab$shed  to  fund  It.  For  exan  pie,  Mr 
Rex  n.  Whitton.  Federal  Hlgh^  my  Ad 
ministrator    of    the    Bureau   oi 
Roa<id,  told  a  meeting  of  the  >^merican 
Association  of  State  Highway  Officials 
In  1M2: 

(Dyirlng  the   past   few  months 
eral  occasions,  I  have  stressed  to  . 
hlghwAr  departments  the  importanc  s 
pletlni*  usable   segments   of   the 
Systen     ...   I   have   also   asked 
state  tiialv-ze  Its  position  with 
progress  on  the  Interstate  System 
mine  what  action  was  needed  to 
progr^in  on  schedule   ...  I  am 
about  those  states  that  have  not  y^ 
to   mofe   at   a   rate   which   will 
abreas*:  of  the  program  time  .  .  .  Tile 
Increa^  needed  to  accomplish   th« 
these  ytates   Is  obviously  great  and 
dlate  attention  to  the  problem  Is 
tory.  1 

Thq    mandate    was    clear — 
swiftly  toward  early  completiof 
Inte^ate  System.   It  seems 
thre«states  may  have  comoletec 
for  C|eir  own  good.  These  _. 
Delawtore.  Nebraska,  and  North 
Each  i)f  these  States  stand  to  .. 
miinoh  if  the  amendment  offered 
ator  60CKLEY  and  Senator 
accepted. 

In  4956  it  was  contemplated 
Stat*^  would  complete  their 
mileage  simultaneously.  If 
completed  at  the  same  time, 
reasoited.  there  would  be  a  smoo(th 
sition   from   interstate 
post-interstate  highway  ^^^s^ 

Unflortunately.  several  years 
came  apparent  that  the  goal 
taneoiis   completion   would  not 
taine<t  This  disruption  was  „„. 
tiallv  Jby  the  addition  of  1.500 
Interstate  roads  and  partially 
dential  Impoundment.   When 
of  sinpiltaneous  completion  was 
need  ipr  some  sort  of  transitional 
•  gram  ,for   "completing  States" 
vital.  I 

Public  Law   91-605.   the   . 
HighTxft»v  Act  of  1970.  asked 
,  tary  oif  Transportation  for  a 
his  re<iommendations  for  the  _ 
ment  jof  funds  and  matching 
mentslfor  work  on  Federal -aid  ._ 
in  Staftes  which  have  completed, 

neartng  completion,  of 

Intersnte    System    mileage 
t   theii  3t9te.  and  for  all  State.  „._ 
pletlbii  of  the  Interstate  System 
report)  which  was  due  January 
L    never  rddressed  the  problem. 

Again.*in  1972.  the  Senate  re<|ognized 
the  need  to  establish  a  transition  il  high- 
way ptogram.  The  committee  reaort  for 
the  proposed  Federal-Aid  Highws  y  Act  of 
1972  read: 

(B)ecause  several  states  have  neatly  com- 
pleted their  Interstate  System  cons  jructlon 
they  soon  will  begin  to  receive  cegllgiblr 
Interstate  apportionments.  The  reduction  ol 
Interstate  authorizations  and  the  co  npanlon 
Increaa^of  authorizations  for  other  i  rograms 
should  facUltata  transition  to  the   pcst-In- 
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terstate  period  and  enable  those  states  to 
continue   a    meaningful    highway    program. 

No  State  would  have  actually  com- 
pleted their  Interstate  System  within 
the  life  of  the  1972  proposal  which  only 
provided  authorizations  through  fiscal 
year  1975.  Thus,  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  certainly  did  not  view  the 
proposed  act  of  1972  as  providing  a  final 
answer,  but  rather  a  first  step  toward 
helping  the  States  switch  to  post-inter- 
state construction. 

This  year,  however,  the  Senate  has 
before  it  a  3-year  bill.  North  Dakota,  Ne- 
braska, and  Delaware  will  be  complet- 
ing their  mileage  of  interstate  within  its 
authorization  period.  Unless  the  provi- 
sion of  S.  502,  which  assures  the  mini- 
mum apportionment  for  each  of  the  3 
fiscal  years  encompassed  by  the  bill  is 
retained,  there  will  be  no  transition  pro- 
gram for  the  three  States  I  mentioned. 

In  North  Dakota,  for  example,  the  min- 
imum annual  apportionment  of  $16.25 
million  represents  about  50  percent  of 
our  total  highway  budget.  If  the  Buckley- 
Domenlci  amendment  is  enacted,  we  will 
lose  this  money  in  fiscal  year  1976  be- 
cause we  will  have  completed  our  Inter- 
state System  the  year  before. 

Ironically,  If  the  proposed  amendment 
passes.  It  would  have  been  more  advan- 
tageous for  the  three  States  to  prolong 
interstate  completion  even  though  this 
would  have  cost  the  Federal  Government 
more  money  in  terms  of  rising  construc- 
tion costs  now  estimated  to  be  about  10 
percent  a  year. 

I  want  to  stress  at  this  point  that  the 
provision  in  the  Senate  bill  is  not  in- 
tended to  serve  as  a  precedent  for  a  pri- 
ority primary  system  or  any  new  funding 
category.  The  language  of  S.  502  is  tem- 
porar>'  in  nature.  It  is  not  a  permanent 
amendment  to  the  United  States  Code 
After  fiscal  year  1976  our  highway  pro- 
grams must  be  reenactcd  and  every  por- 
tion will  undergo  reexamination.  The 
provision  in  question  is  intended  to  serve 
as  a  logical  transitional  st«p  to  insure 
that  the  three  States  which  complete 
their  interstate  mileage  within  the  life  of 
this  bill  are  not  penalized  for  early  com- 
pletion. It  is  also  intended  to  provide 
needed  funds  for  urban,  primary,  and 
secondary  road  projects  which  were  put 
on  the  "back  burner"  during  the  inter- 
state construction  period. 

I  have  already  indicated  that  the 
States  were  all  urged  to  emphasize  their 
interstate  construction  program.  Where 
construction  was  unimpeded,  this  was  of- 
ten done  at  the  expense  of  other  much 
needed  projects.  For  example,  statistics 
recently  released  bv  the  Department  of 
Transportation  indicate  th^t  the  three 
States  in  question  are  obligating  a  greater 
percentage  of  their  interstate  apportion- 
ment than  they  are  of  their  ABC  monev 
Delaware  has  obligated  81  percent  of  its 
apportionment  for  Interstate,  but  only  34 
percent  of  its  urban,  primary,  and  sec- 
ondary money.  Nebraska  has  obligated 
39  percent  of  its  interstate  fimds,  which 
is  still  above  the  nationol  average  of  21 
percent,  but  has  only  obligated  11  percent 
of  Its  urban-rural  money.  For  North 
D?kota  the  figures  are  57  percent  and  41 
percent,  respectively. 

In  these,  as  in  other  States,  the  back- 
log of  existing  nonlnterstate  needs  is 


high— in  North  Dakota,  70.5  percent  of 
our  20-year  highway  program.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  this 
backlog  Is  due  to  the  emphasis  placed  on 
the  completion  of  the  Interstate  System. 

In  terms  of  cost.  S.  502  provides  a 
minimiun  apportionment  of  one-half  of 
1  percent  of  the  yearly  interstate  pro- 
gram authorization  for  each  of  the  three 
States  affected.  This  is  what  they  are  ap- 
portioned under  present  law,  and  it  is 
what  they  are  apportioned  under  present 
law.  and  it  is  what  they  will  receive  for 
fiscal  years  1974  and  1975  even  if  the 
Buckley-Domenicl  amendment  passes. 
Thus,  we  are  talking  about  a  total  cost 
of  $50  million  for  1  year,  retaining,  in 
effect,  the  status  quo  for  the  last  year  of 
this  bill.  The  funds  made  available  are 
authorized  to  be  used  under  existing  pro- 
gram authority  for  urban  systems,  urban 
extensions,  primary  and  secondary  road 
improvements. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  substitute  to  the  pending 
amendment  for  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  to  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  69,  at  the  end  of  line  10.  add  the 
following:  "It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  this  subsection  Is  an  Interim  provision 
to  be  reconsidered  at  the  expiration  of  this 
authorization." 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
this  spells  out  quite  clearly  that  this  is 
an  Interim  solution  to  a  problem  which 
we  will  reconsider  again  at  the  end  of 
this  authorization,  and  I  think  it  meets 
the  objections  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  may  have  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  As  I  understand  the 
substitute,  this  will  last  for  the  period 
of  this  authorization.  3  years,  and  that 
we  v/ill  then  look  for  a  national  solution 
as  to  what  we  do  as  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem Is  completed  in  each  State  to  see 
to  it  that  funds  which  are  used  are  used 
in  a  scope  that  is  national. 

With  that  understanding,  I  accept  the 
substitute. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  a  solution  has  been  worked 
out. 

I  rise  to  oppose  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senators  Buckley  and  Dome- 
Nici.  This  would  delete  a  provision  in  the 
present  bill,  sponsored  by  my  colleague. 
Senator  Burdick. 

Mr.  President,  this  provision  in  the  bill 
provides  equity,  justice,  and  fair  play  for 
those  States,  which  will  be  completing 
their  part  of  the  Interstate  Highway 
System,  within  next  3  years.  I  under- 
stand only  three  States  will  be  affected 
during  this  3 -year  period — North 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Delaware. 

There  will  be  other  States  that  v?ill 
complete  their  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tems, in  the  years  immediately  follow- 
ing. Some  may  not  complete  their  part 
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of  this  system,  until  10  years  from  now. 
This  (Staggered  pattern  with  each  State 
completing  its  part  of  the  Interstate 
High*ray  System,  presents  a  problem  that 
will  Ifeve  to  be  dealt  with  later.  It  makes 
it  necessary,  that  the  first  States  com- 
pleting their  part  of  the  program  during 
the  framework  of  the  pending  highway 
act,  should  be  dealt  now. 
Thf  States  that  have  completed  tiieir 
will  still  be  in  the  position,  of 
f  to  pay  all  the  taxes  going  into 
ghway  trust  fund,  to  be  distributed 
other  States.  Thus  States  like 
I  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Delaware, 
_  jB  placed  in  the  position,  of  being 
taxed}  to  pay  for  a  program,  from  which 
they  flo  longer  receive  any  funds. 

Nosh  Dakota  has  done  an  excellent 
job,  iA  constructing  its  part  of  the  Inter- 
state {Highway  System.  States  such  as 
ours,  W^hich  have  moved  ahead  expedi- 
tious^, and  completed  their  section  of 
the  mterstate  Highway  Sytem,  should 
be  rewarded  and  not  penalized. 

I  \4)uld  hope  the  sponsors  of  this 
amenlment  would  not  press  for  a  vote. 
Mr.JBENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
a  mumality  of  objective  on  the  part  of 
the  two  Senators,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
say  th4fioor  manager  is  wiUing  to  accept 
the  sut  stitute  and  take  it  to  conference, 
and  to    ield  back  his  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
questio  1  is  on  agreeing  to  the  substitute 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota!  for  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator fr  )ra  New  Mexico. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  ag  reed  to. 

The  :  'RESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion n  iw  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  •  from  New  Mexico,  as  amended. 
The    amendment,    as    amended,    was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amenc  nent  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  an  endment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanii  lous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  thepimeiidment  be  suspended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
object  on.  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows : 
At  t]  e  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section: 
Sectl  )n  127  of  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code  i  I  amended  by  striking  out  the  first 
word  a  ad  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing    "(a)   Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (t )  of  this  section,  no",  and  by  adding 
at  the    nd  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(b)  Apportionment  of  funds  shall  not 
be  dented  to  any  State  for  aUowlng  the  opera- 
tion of  motor  buses  upon  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem wl  ;hln  such  State  with  a  width  not  In 
excess  i  f  one  hundred  two  Inches  plus  addi- 
tional '  ridth  necessary  for  officially  approved 
safety  (  evlccs;  or  with  the  maximum  width 
permltt  >d  for  motor  buses  using  the  Inter- 
state S  rstem  within  such  State  under  laws 
or  regi  latlons  established  by  appropriate 
State  t  uthorlty  In  effect  on  July  1,  1966, 
whlchefer  is  greater.  As  used  in  this  subsec- 
tion, tie  term  'motor  buses'  means  motor 
vehicle^  with  motive  power,  except  trailers, 
deslgn«sa  for  carrying  more  than  ten  persons." 
Sic.  X  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  bf  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  Jan- 
uary l,|l974.  subject  to  such  safety  r»g\Ua- 


tlons  as  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  may 
determine  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  In  the 
operation  of  motor  buses  having  a  width  In 
excess  of  nlnety-slx  Inches  but  not  In  excess 
of  one  hundred  two  inches. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  proposed  to  the  pending  bUl 
would  amend  section  127  of  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code  by  increasing 
from  96  to  102  inches  the  width  of  buses 
permitted  to  use  the  Interstate  System. 
Wider  buses  are  already  permitted  to 
operate  on  the  Interstate  System  in  nine 
States;  on  most  urban  segments  of  the 
Interstate  System;  and,  if  the  proposed 
amendment  is  approved,  would  be  per- 
mitted by  the  legislation  of  34  States  to 
operate  on  the  entire  Interstate  System 
within  their  borders. 

In  the  90th  Congress  the  Senate 
passed  without  a  dissenting  vote  a  bill 
(S.  2658)  which,  among  other  things, 
would  have  increased  by  6  inches  the 
maximum  bus  width  limitation  applica- 
ble to  the  Interstate  System.  In  the  last 
Congress  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a  bill  (H.R.  4354)  authorizing  a 
6-lnch  Increase  in  the  maximum  per- 
missible width  of  buses. 

Hearings  on  H.R.  4354  were  held  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Roads  of  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  in  De- 
cember 1971  and  in  February  1972.  Ac- 
tion on  the  bUl  was  deferred  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion to  enable  the  Department  to  inves- 
tigate the  safety  characteristics  and  the 
safety  record  of  wider  buses. 

On  January  22,  1973.  former  Secretary 
of  Transportation  John  A.  Volpe  advised 
Chairman  Randolph  that  "comprehen- 
sive research  studies"  on  the  safety  of 
wider  buses  were  imdertaken  and  that 
"such  studies  are  now  completed."  With 
his  letter  to  Chairman  Randolph,  Secre- 
tary Volpe  enclosed  a  report  on  "Safety 
of  Wide  Buses"  dated  January  12.  1973. 
jointly  prepared  by  staff  members  of  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration and  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration. That  report  reached  the 
following  ultimate  conclusion: 

In  summary,  the  102-Inch  wide  bus  is 
safe.  The  research  did  not  Indicate  any  prop- 
erties of  102-Inch  wide  buses  which  would 
suggest  that  they  pose  an  Increased  hazard 
to  cars,  despite  the  fact  that  lateral  maneu- 
vering space  is  reduced  by  3  inches  or  half 
the  additional  bus  width.  On  the  Interstate 
Highway  System,  lanes  are  at  least  12  feet 
wide  and  the  3-tnch  width  Increase  stiU 
allows  car  maneuver  space  of  at  least  53 
Inches,  which  is  adequate  for  all  operating 
conditions. 

The  proposed  amendment  is  wholly 
permissive.  It  would  permit,  but  not  re- 
quire, the  States  to  increase  the  maxi- 
mum width  for  buses  operating  on  the 
Interstate  System  within  their  borders. 
On  many  nonlnterstate  highways,  the 
operation  of  102-inch-wide  buses  Is  now 
lawful.  Thousands  of  these  wider  buses 
have  been  purchased  with  financial  as- 
sistance extended  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964.  It  Is  anomalous  to  retain  the  96- 
Inch  limitation  for  the  safest  highways 
available. 

The  proposed  timendment  Is  supported 
by  both  Intercity  bus  operators  and  by 
transit  bus  operators.  They  desire  to  use 


wider  buses,  not  to  increase  seating 
capacity,  but  to  provide  more  comfort 
for  their  passengers. 

I  trust  that  the  distinguished  manager 
of  the  bill  would  be  willing  to  accept  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  more  narrowly  drawn 
than  the  Hansen  amendment  In  that  It 
pertains  only  to  increasing  the  width  of 
buses  to  a  specified  size  rather  than  lift- 
ing all  limits  on  the  size  of  buses  and 
trucks. 

I  would  also  note  that  the  committee 
held  extensive  hearings  on  this  subject 
last  year. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  a  recently 
completed  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion study  has  concluded  that  the  pres- 
ent amendment  does  not  have  environ- 
mental or  safety  problems  associated 
with  it.  Indeed  many  buses  with  102  inch 
width  are  now  operating  effectively  on 
our  Interstate  Highways. 

Because  this  amendment  is  restrictive 
and  specific  and  targeted  to  vehicles  of  a 
certain  size,  I  will  not  oppose  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin). 

I  am  speaking  in  my  capacity  as  floor 
manager  of  the  bill.  It  may  be  that  some 
Senators  have  objections  they  wish  to 
raise. 

For  my  own  part,  I  will  not  object  to 
the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  with  considerable  re- 
gret, because  of  my  high  regard  for  the 
sponsor  of  this  amendment,  I  find  it 
necessary  for  me  as  an  individual  Sen- 
ator to  oppose  the  amendment.  I  shall 
not  repeat  the  speech  I  made  earlier  with 
respect  to  larger  vehicles  upon  our  In- 
terstate System.  I  must  say  only  that 
what  I  said  then  convinces  me  that  we 
should  not  Increase  the  size  of  vehicles 
on  the  Interstate  System  at  the  present 
time. 

I  am  very  much  afraid,  though,  that 
this  Is  a  strictly  limited  Increase  In  the 
size  of  buses  only;  that  in  effect  it  may 
be  a  foot  in  the  door  which  will  result 
in  additional  amendments  which  can  be 
offered  or  may  be  offered  to  increase  the 
size  of  trucks  and  buses,  as  well. 

For  that  reason  and  without  taking 
up  the  time  of  the  Senate  any  further, 
and  in  view  of  the  imresolved  questions 
of  safety  with  respect  to  larger  vehicles 
generally,  I  find  it  necessary  as  an  indi- 
vidual Senator  to  oppose  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin) . 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me  for  30  seconds? 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  understand  that  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  asked  for 
on  the  amendment.  I  have  nothing  fur- 
ther to  say.  But  in  the  event  we  do  not 
have  a  rollcall  vote,  I  want  the  Record 
to  show  my  opposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  yield  for  two  or  three  questions? 
Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 
Mr.  HUGHES.  As  I  listened  to  the  dis- 
tinguished   Senator   from    Arizona,    he 
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sald«thls  amendment  was  pur^y  option 
al  to  a  State. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  corredt, 

likr.  HUGHES.  Will  the  Seoator  de- 
scri|}e  that  as  to  a  cross-comtry  bus 
-■  runfiing,  for  example,  from  Chicago  to 
Om$dia?  Could  such  a  wide  bus  ride 
through  the  State  of  Iowa  unless  the 
Staie  of  Iowa  authorized  it  \o  run  on 
thellrrterstate  System?  I 

Mrsk  FANNIN.  It  is  my  understanding 
thf  f.  this  is  permissive  leglslatipn. 

^r.  HUGHES.  As  I  understind,  these 
biases  are  going  to  have  to  raet  off  the 
In^terstate  Highway  System  I  at  some 
point  in  order  to  get  to  their  terminals, 
if  they  are  going  to  leave  the  [Interstate 
Hiijiway  System  in  order  to  liollow  city 
streets  to  the  terminals.  My]  own  ex- 
perience has  been  that  sometimes  the 
bus  routes  are  not  always  the  best  routes 
in  the  city,  but  that  they  travel  on  some 
naitow,  confined  streets. 

Again  I  repeat  the  question  i  Is  It  the 
option  of  the  State  or  the  city  ko  control 
the  routes  the  6-inch  wider  bilses  would 
be  allowed  to  take  in  States  and  cities? 

Mr.   FANNIN.   I  know  thatj  the  dls- 

•  tinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  is  very 

knowledgeable  in  this  field.  I  [think  he 

refdizes  that  city  ordinances  and  State 

laws  would  be  effective  in  this  nespect. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President]  the  Sen- 
ator discussed  this  amendment  with  me 
earlier  and  gave  assurances  in  his  state- 
ment that  It  is  the  intention  of  the  bus 
companies  to  use  this  space  t<i  increase 
the  comfort  of  the  passengers  riding  the 
buses  and  not  to  increase  the  s(  ating  ca- 
pacity of  the  bus  itself.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  correc :.  I  think 
there  is  a  safety  factor,  too,  as  ar  as  bus 
construction  is  concerned.  S<  I  think 
bgt\  from  the  standpoint  of  sifety  and 
thet  standpoint  of  comfort  of  tae  rider — 
the:  passenger — this  is  the  intent. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Could  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  tell  me,  just  so  that  it  vnU  fit  into 
the  Record  at  this  place,  what  the  width 
of  the  two-lane  Interstate  Hignway  Sys- 
tem Is?  J 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  have  that  information, 
yes.  On  the  Interstate  Highwsiy  System 
the  lanes  are  at  least  12  feet  wide. 

■  Mr.  HUGHES.  So  on  the  two<-lane  sys- 
tem there  would  be  a  total  of  ^4  feet.  If 
two  of  the  wider  buses  were  on  the  high- 
way, passing  each  other,  there  would  be 
208  inches? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  There  would  h  b  a  clear- 
ani^e  of  53  inches. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  A  clearan(«  of  53 
in<|hes? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Yes. 

Mf .  HUGHES.  Does  the  Senator  have 
th^  engineering  dynamic  studies  on  these 
buses?  I  know  he  has  an  engineering  re- 
port and  study.  Does  the  Senator  have 
any  information  on  how  man^  of  these 
buses  are  in  existence,  bow  lotg  an  en- 
gineering trial  they  were  given,  and  on 
what  sorts  of  liighways  they  wfre  given? 
<■  Mr.  P/tNNIN.  I  can  answer  the  dis- 
tingiiishda  Senator  by  saying  that  the  re- 
pent was  that  there  is  a  negligible  differ- 
ence in  aerodynamic  disturbance  effects 
be;ween  96-inch  and  102-inc4  buses. 
(  The  stability  of  the  102-inch  ;bus  stud- 
ied is  equal  to  or  better  tha^i  that  of 
the  9d-lnch  bus  with  which  it  iwas  eom- 
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pared  in  various  maneuvers  Including 
those  involving  braking. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  would  a  bus  of 
this  size  passing  an  automobile  on  the 
highway  in  a  liigh  wind  have  any  more 
dangerous  effect  on  the  control  of  the 
automobile  than  a  bus  of  present-day 
size. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  indicates  that  there  Is  a 
negligible  difference  in  the  wind  whip 
effect  on  an  automobile. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  the  exact  word- 
ing— that  tiiere  is  a  negligible  difference 
in  aerodynamic  disturbance  effects  be- 
tween 96-inch  and  102-Inch  buses. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  has  the  advantage  on 
me.  Would  he  explain  what  "aerodynam- 
ics disturbance  effect"  means? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  That  means  it  does 
not  cause  considerably  greater  wind  suc- 
tion. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  am  not  stire  whether 
that  means  It  slows  the  bus  down  in  a 
high  wind  or  whips  the  automobile  less. 
It  is  bound  to  require  more  fuel  consump- 
tion. A  wider  vehicle  on  the  road  causes 
more  disturbance  than  a  narrow  one. 

It  is  bound  to  increase  the  use  of  fuel. 
If  I  want  to  strain  at  a  gnat,  I  could  say 
that  in  the  Interests  of  ecology  we  are 
Increasing  pollution. 

My  interest,  I  can  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  is  not  to  build  a  record  of 
objection  to  his  amendment,  but  to  try 
to  make  sure  that  in  speaking  on  this 
particular  subject  I  share  the  concern  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont. 

I  am  concerned  about  putting  wider 
vehicles  on  highways  that  are  already 
glutted  with  trafQc,  particularly  on  holi- 
day weekends  and  simimer  vacations. 

I  listened  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  state  that  every 
fourth  person  in  the  coimtry  has  the 
option  of  seeing  this  beautiful  country  of 
ours;  but  last  July  Fourth  I  started  south 
on  the  beltway  from  Washington,  and  in 
2  Vz  hours  I  was  less  than  20  miles  out  on 
the  Beltway.  I  was  not  in  any  danger  of 
wind  whip,  becaiise  I  was  sitting  still 
most  of  the  time,  obviously,  on  this  great 
Interstate  Highway  System  that  Is  £d- 
ready  overburdened  and  unable  to  carry 
the  traflSc  in  most  regions  of  the  country, 
particularly  in  tliis  part  of  the  country. 

My  concern  in  putting  wider  vehicles 
on  that  highway  Is  that  it  would  further 
compoxmd  the  heavy  traflQc  in  very  high 
density  areas. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  It  will  only  further  com- 
pound the  glut  of  traffic  in  the  heavy 
density  areas. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
I  would  hope  it  would  have  the  exact 
opposite  effect,  that  there  would  be  more 
comfort  in  the  bus.  that  it  would  be  more 
safe,  and  that  there  would  be  a  greater 
utilization  of  bus  service. 

If  the  Senator  would  like  a  further  re- 
port on  the  aerodynamic  disturbances, 
characteristics,  and  effects,  I  would  be 


glad  to  read  it  to  him  or  place  It  In  the 
Record,  because  I  do  have  a  complete  re- 
port, even  to  the  extent  of  the  wind 
timnel  and  controlled  field  experiments, 
with  comparisons  made  of  the  data  for 
similar  size  and  shape  cars  such  as  Ford 
versus  Chevfolet  sedans  and  Volkswagen 
versus  Datsun,  and  the  side  forces  with- 
in each  paired  combination. 

The  complete  report  and  complete 
study  Is  available,  and  I  would  be  glad  to 
read  further,  if  the  Senator  so  desires. 
We  have  a  complete  analyzation  and  very 
thorough  study  that  was  made. 

Mr.  HUGPIES.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  the  distingiiished  Senator  for 
his  candor  and  cooperation  in  explain- 
ing the  purpose  of  the  wider  buses,  and 
so  on,  but  I  again  want  to  express  my 
concern  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  that  this  Is  a  breakthrough 
in  a  direction  that  we  have  not  taken 
before  since  this  system  was  developed. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  only  the  beginning, 
the  foot  in  the  door,  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  do  think  that  when  this  body  takes 
such  a  step,  we  should  be  well  aware  that 
every  bill  that  comes  along  in  the  futiu-e 
is  going  to  have  a  request  for  wider  ve- 
hicles, based  on  the  fact  that  we  have 
set  a  precedent,  to  increase  the  comfort 
of  people  riding  public  transportation  in 
buses. 

For  that  reason,  though  the  tests  have 
been  made  on  buses,  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  have  been  made  on  larger 
and  longer  vehicles,  or  what  it  does  to 
the  distribution  of  the  gross  weights,  the 
axle  problems,  or  anything  else. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  because  this  is  a  new  direction,  to 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  partic- 
ular amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  m(»nent? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  This  Is  not  an  entires- 
new  departure.  There  Is  a  grandfather 
clause  under  the  present  law  that  pro- 
vides that  nine  States  may  continue  to 
operate  buses  of  this  size,  and  they  are 
presently  being  operated  on  the  Inter- 
state System. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  would  agree.  But  since 
the  grandfather  clause,  has  any  single 
State  of  the  Union  increased  the  size,  the 
width,  or  the  axle  weights? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  It  Is  my  imderstand- 
ing  that  they  have. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  it  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  eight  States  have  adopted  them. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Twelve  States  have 
adopted  laws  that  would  authorize  the 
larger  buses  if  the  Federal  Government 
would  remove  Its  restriction. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Does  the  Senator  have 
a  list  of  those  States? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Yes.  I  do. 

BIT.  HUGHES.  I  want  to  determine 
whether  my  State  is  in  the  list  or  not. 
if  the  Senator  wants  to  know  what  I  was 
trying  to  do.  If  It  Is  a  moot  question  at 
home.  I  might  as  well  shut  up.  In  other 
words. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  The  grandfather 
States  are  Colorado,  Connecticut.  Ha- 
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wail  Idaho,  Montana,  New  Mexico, 
PenJ  Lsylvanla,  Rhode  Island,  Wyoming. 
Call  omia,  Maine,  Maryland,  Nevada, 
New  Jersey,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  8uid 
Soul  h  Dakota.  And  then  the  others, 
whlvi  wlU  permit  them  if  the  use  of  the 
Inteft'state  System  Is  permitted  by  Con- 
gres  1,  are  Delaware,  Indiana,  Minnesota, 
Ken  ;ucky,  Nebraska,  New  York,  North 
Can  Una.  Tennessee,  Utah,  Virginia. 
Wa4  lington,  and  Wisconsin. 

M  ■.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  asks  for  the  yeas  and 
nay:   on  this  particular  amendment. 

Tl  e  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Tl  e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Sen  J  tor  from  Texas  yield  back  his  time? 

M  .  BENTSEN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
maii  der  of  my  time. 

Tl  e  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clai  ft) .  All  remaining  time  having  been 
ylelc  »d  back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  tl  e  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Aria  na  (Mr.  Fannin)  .  On  this  question, 
the  reas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  he  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tl  B  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  1  3U. 

Mj  .  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
thatlhe  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gra- 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
cIntyre)  ,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
(Mr.  Mondale)  ,  the  Senator  from 
a  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Btrd,  Jr.),  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  , 
the  J  enator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle - 
TON)  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelsiin),  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Mdskie)  ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  a  so  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Sena  or  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  £  enator  from  Utsih  (Mr.  Bennett)  , 
the  S  snator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  , 
the  S  nator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  , 
and  1 16  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe) 
are  n  icessarily  absent. 

Als  ),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Barti  ett),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Buckley),  and  the  Senator  from 
Alasl  a  (Mr.  Stevens)  are  necessarily 
absei  t. 

Tl^  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dom- 
Is  absent  on  official  business, 
iresent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
(Mr.     Hatfield)     would    vote 
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result  was  announced — yeas  14. 
68.  as  follows: 
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So  Mr.  Fannin's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  tech- 
nical £ind  clerical  corrections  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  bill  when  it  is  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
will  be  authorized  to  make  technical  and 
clerical  corrections  in  the  engrossment 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk,  and  I  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  94.  line  13,  strike  the  period  and 
insert  a  comma  and  the  following:  "and 
which  shall  not  be  In  conflict  with  any  State 
Transportation  Plan  approved  by  the  Qov- 
emor.". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  this  amendment  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

This  amendment  modiflM;  the  so- 
called  pass-through  provisionfcf  S.  502  to 
minimize  conflict  with  State  transporta- 
tion plans.  While  the  amendment  does 
not  endanger  the  powers  given  to  urban 
areas  meeting  the  criteria  of  the  pass- 
through  provision  of  the  bill,  it  assures 
that  projects  undertaken  imder  that  sec- 
tion will  not  impede  the  efficiency  of 
statewide  transportation  programs. 

My  own  State  of  Tennessee  has  devel- 
oped such  a  plan  which  Is  considered  a 
model  for  future  efforts  in  other  States. 
Thus.  I  offer  this  amendment  with  the 
additional  parochial  interest  of  protect- 
ing the  work  and  study  which  the  Ten- 
nessee Department  of  Transportation 
has  Invested  in  this  forward-looking 
plan. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill  has  studied  the 
amendment  and  has  discussed  it  with 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee.  We  have  no  objection  to  it. 
We  think  it  complements  the  bill,  and 
we  are  ready  to  take  it  to  conference,  if 
it  is  the  will  of  the  Senate. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
second  amendment  at  the  desk,  and  I 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  assistant  legislative  cleric  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  127  after  line  5.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

MASS  TRANSPORTATION  TAX  STUDT 

"Sbc.  155.  The  Secretary  shaU  conduct  a 
study  of  revenue  mechanisms.  Including  a 
tax  on  fuels  used  In  the  provision  of  urban 
mass  transportation  service,  which  could  be 
used  now  or  In  the  future  to  finance  trans- 
portation activities  receiving  financial  as- 
sistance from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  Such 
study  shall  include  an  analysis  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  various  potential  sources  of  user 
tax  revenues,  the  rate  at  which  such  taxes 
could  be  levied  (including  possible  differen- 
tial rates),  the  mechanisms  for  collection  of 
such  taxes,  the  incidence  of  such  taxes,  and 
t^le  potential  impact  on  transit  usage  caused 
by  such  taxes.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  the  findings  of  his  study  by  no 
later  than  July  i,  1974." 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  to  explore 
revenue  mechanisms  relative  to  mass 
transportation  systems  which  would  af- 
ford the  basis  for  preserving  the  "pay- 
as-you-go"  feature  of  the  trust  fund. 
While  I  do  not  believe  that  this  concept 
should  prevent  the  Congress  from  ex- 
panding the  uses  of  funds  in  the  Trust 
so  that  the  best  transportation  policies 
are  followed,  neither  do  I  believe  that  a 
concept  so  basic  to  the  trust  fund  should 
be  discarded. 

The  amajdment  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  report  to  Congress 
by  July  of  1974  regarding  potential 
sources  of  user  tax  revenues,  the  rates 
at  which  such  taxes  could  be  levied — in- 
cluding possible  differential  rates — the 
mechanisms  for  collection,  the  incidences 
of  such  taxes  and  their  impact  upon  the 
systems  which  would  be  taxed. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  sources  of  rev- 
enues which  the  report  may  disclose 
will  not  at  first  be  so  substantial  as  to 
supply  great  amounts  into  the  Fund.  Ini- 
tially these  revenues  will  probably  not 
anywhere  approach  the  amounts  uised  on 
bus  or  rail  transit  systems  funded  under 
S.  502.  But  it  Is  my  belief  that  In  time  as 
the  concept  of  urban  mass  transit  be- 
comes more  popular  these  systems  may 
become  major  contributors  to  the  fund. 

The  study  will  disclose  among  other 
things  the  amounts  which  public  trans- 
portation systems  already  contribute  to 
the  fimd  or  would  contribute  imder  the 
existing  tax  setup,  and  how  any  addi- 
tional tax  burden  should  be  distributed 
in  order  not  to  penalize  those  systems 
which  do  not  share  in  the  trust  fund. 

There  are  many  complex  questions 
which  must  be  answered  before  the  Con- 
gress can  take  action  to  broaden  the  tax 
sources  of  the  trust  fund  as  it  has  in  the 
past  several  weeks  broadened  the  uses  of 
the  fund.  This  study  will  provide  infor- 
mation which  will  assist  Congress  in  sm- 
swering  these  questions. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
manager  of  the  bill   1ms  studied  this 
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amendmefnt  and  sees  no  objec  ;ion  to  It 
and  is  willing  to  include  it  in  t:  le  bill. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Preside  it,  I  have 
no  objection. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  tim* . 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
m^iinder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. '  The  ques.- 
tidn'  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amer  dment. 

■pie  amendment  was  agreed  t  >. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  Presiilem,  >ve 
h^e  had  a  long  and  vigorous  <  ebate  on 
tl^  measure,  and  I  t>elieve  we  l^ve  aired 
miAiy  of  the  diflacult  and  controversial 
matters  associated  with  the  |  highway 
pri'gram.  We  will  now  take  this!  measure 
to*  conference,  and  hopefully  we  will 
enferge  with  a  strong  and  responsible 
highway  bill  before  the  Stftes  find 
themselves  in  more  severe  financial 
'Straits. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  n  lany  who 
wo-ked  very  hard  to  bring  this  measure 
to  she  floor.  I  thank  the  chairmin  of  the 
ful.  committee,  Mr.  Randolph  for  his 
stn>ng  and  patient  leadership ;  and  I 
thank  all  the  other  members  of  the  Sub- 
coijimlttee  on  Transportation,  which  I 
haye  to  honor  to  chair,  and  the  'ull  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee. 

^  particular.  I  want  to  expres  s  my  ap- 
pr^iation  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(\fr.  Stafford)  for  his  diligenie  in  at- 
tenjtling  hearings,  his  wise  counsel,  and 
hia;  cooperation  both  in  the  c(tmmittee 
ami  during  the  debate. 

Also  deserving  special  thankji  are  the 
staSfs  of  the  various  Senator;  on  the 
Pirollc  Works  Committee,  who  tiave  co- 
operated with  my  staff  in  helping  to 
pr^are  and  manage  this  bUl. 

I;  would  also  mention  the  sta  ff  of  the 
coEtmittee,  including  Barry  Meyer, 
Battey  Guard,  Clark  Norton.  Phil  Cum- 
mings,  Kathy  Cudlipp,  Hal  I  rayman, 
John  Yago. 

I'  also  want  to  thank  Ron  Ka  tz  of  my 
own  staff  and  Vic  Maerkl  of  Senator 

STAiFFORD'S    Staff. 

A|ll  of  these  and  more  labored  very 
hand  to  bring  this  important  alnd  com- 
plidated  measure  before  the  Senate. 

Ijyleld  ba(;k  the  remainder  of  ftiy  time. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
beeh  a  plesisure  to  work  with  tne  chair- 
rasii  of  t^e  Subcommittee  on  Transpor- 
tation, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas.  He  has  really  expedited]  this  bill 
and  has  given  it  excellent  consideration. 
It  tfas  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  him 
and  with  the  chairman  of  |the  full 
committee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  bfefore  the 
debate  closes  on  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1973 — major  and  we  believe 
coq.tructive  legislation — I  w£u*  to  call 
attwitlon  to  the  work  and  devotion  of 
the-staff  who  have  attended  to  ihe  tech- 
nical details  and  requirements  of  Mem- 
bers, during  the  weeks  and  months  of 
development  of  this  bill:  Prom  the  min- 
ot\X^  staff.  Bailey  Guard,  Harold  Bray- 
mali,  Katherlne  Cudlipp.  Richard 
Hen>d.  Jacqueline  Schafer,  and  Steven 
Swain;  and  Victor  Maerki  from  the  staff 
of  Senator  Stafford,  together  With  Mike 
Haoiaway,  Charles  Gentry,  a  ad  Stan 
Cook  from  the  staffs  of  Sena  ors  Mc- 
Clwrt,  DoKENici.  and  Scott.  W  i  all  rely 


on  the  experience  and  knowledge  of 
Barry  Meyer,  chief  counsel  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  are  indebted  also  to  Dr. 
Clark  Norton,  Philip  Cummings,  John 
Yago,  and  Leon  Billings  for  the  many 
hours  and  careful  attention  they  have 
given  to  the  often  complex  provisions 
and  difficult  issues  presented  in  this 
measure.  And  of  course  Ron  Katz  on  the 
personal  staff  of  Senator  Bentsen  had  a 
special  responsibility  in  the  production 
of  this  highway  bUl.  We  appreciate  and 
are  grateful  for  their  efforts  and  their 
spirit  of  cooperation. 

I  should  also  like  to  take  a  brief  mo- 
ment to  pay  my  special  respects  not  only 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  (Mr. 
Randolph),  who  has  done  so  much  to 
shepherd  us  through  many  difficult  times 
of  decision,  but  also  to  two  junior  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  have  done  an  ex- 
cellent job  in  bringing  this  matter  before 
the  Senate  for  consideration.  I  refer  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentseni  and  the  distinguished  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Stafford)  .  They  have  worked  diligently 
and  well,  and  we  are  lucky  to  have  them 
on  the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  I 
think  they  have  produced  an  excellent 
result. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  speak  later  just  before  passage  of 
this  measure. 

At  this  point,  however,  I  reemphasize 
my  appreciation  for  the  leadership  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation.  I  join  with  him  in  ac- 
colades for  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  and  the  subcommittee,  in- 
cluding, of  course,  the  significant  con- 
tributions of  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford),  and  for 
my  counterpart  in  the  committee,  the 
very  able  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  . 

I  think  that  in  general  we  have 
brought  to  this  point  in  the  debate  well 
reasoned  legislation  of  benefit  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
planned  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the 
1973  Federal  Highways  Act,  to  allow  use 
of  highway  trust  funds  for  grants  to 
State  transportation  agencies  for  the 
creation  of  computerized  car-pool- 
matching  systems,  and  other  mechanisms 
to  incEease  the  number  of  passengers  in 
each  car.  It  Is  my  judgment  that  the  pur- 
pose of  my  proposed  amendment  can  be 
aocompUshed  tmder  the  provisions  of 
section  114  and  section  125  of  the  act. 

The  1973  Federal  Highways  Act,  which 
the  Public  Works  Committee  under  the 
leadership  of  Senator  Randolph  has  re- 
ported out.  sets  aside  substantial  fimds 
for  purchase  of  buses  and  construction 
of  special  bus  lanes.  The  purpose  is  to 
make  highways  more  efficient. 

My  proposed  amendment  would  au- 
thorize $10  million  to  State  transporta- 
tion agencies,  for  the  creation  of  mech- 
anisms to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
automobile  as  a  passenger  carrier,  by 
stimulating  more  passengers  per  automo- 
bile. This  would  be  in  line  with  the  em- 
phasis on  this  bill  on  making  use  of  our 


highways  as  efficient  as  possible.  These 
funds  are  available  under  the  research 
funds  provided  in  the  act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
language  of  my  amendment  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  language 
w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On  page  127, 

Sec.  155.  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  make  available  to  state  transportation 
agencies,  grants  to  develop  new  mechanisms 
to  stimulate  sharing  of  private  cars  by  pri- 
vate Individuals.  Such  mechanisms  shall  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to.  use  of  computers 
to  match  up,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  drivers 
with  riders. 

State  Eigencies  shall  prepare  a  plan,  sub- 
ject to  approval  of  the  Secretary.  Including 
but  not  limited  to — 

(1)  E^stabllshment  of  computer  data  banks, 
containing  home  addresses,  work  addresses, 
and  working  hours  of  persona  wishing  to  reg- 
ister with  the  bank; 

(2)  Design,  maintenance,  and  operation  of 
an  information  system  which  would  match 
Individuals  with  similar  characteristics  who 
wish  to  be  matched; 

(3)  Promotion  of  car  pooling  through  pub- 
lic Information  and  advertising; 

(4)  Dissemination  of  potential  car  pool 
Information  on  a  request  basis; 

The  sum  of  ten  mlUlon  dollars  shall  be 
made  available  to  carry  out  this  section, 
taken  from  the  Federal  Highway  Trust  fund. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Under  the  terms  of 
my  proposal.  State  agencies  could  pre- 
pare a  plan,  subject  to  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  including  but  not  limited  to: 

First.  Establishment  of  computer  data 
banks,  containing  home  addresses,  work 
addresses,  and  working  hours  of  persons 
wishing  to  register  with  the  bank; 

Second.  Design,  maintenance,  and  op- 
eration of  an  information  system  which 
would  match  individuals  with  similar 
characteristics  who  wished  to  be 
matched ; 

Third.  Promotion  of  car  pooling 
through  public  information  and  adver- 
tising; 

Fourth.  Dissemination  of  potential  car 
pool  information  on  a  request  basis. 

Mr.  President,  much  of  our  transpor- 
tation crisis  results  from  the  fact  that: 

There  is  on  the  average  only  one  per- 
son in  each  car  during  the  morning  and 
afternoon  commuter  rush; 

Most  of  those  cars  are  going  from  a 
number  of  outlying  suburban  places  to 
the  central  city,  at  the  same  time — 8  to 
9  a.m.  and  5  to  6  p.m.; 

Mass  transit  has  difficulty  serving 
spread-out  suburban  areas.  It  is  most  ef- 
fective in  serving  high-density  city 
areas.  Our  low-density  suburbs  were 
shaped  by  the  automobile,  and  cars  are 
still  best  suited  to  serve  them.  That  Is 
wliy  people  prefer  cars. 

My  proposal  is  designed  to  make  much 
more  effective  use  of  the  means  of  trans- 
portation that  eight  out  of  ten  people 
now  take  to  work.  It  recognizes  that, 
while  new  rail  and  bus  transit  is  badly 
needed,  we  must  do  something  immedi- 
•ately  to  deal  with  the  imbearable  traffic 
congestion,  noi  ?.  p.ni  air  pollution  that 
is  resulting  from  having  only  one  person 
in  most  of  our  autcmobiles.  going  and 
coming  from  work. 

The    fact    is    that    present    car-pool 
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mat  hing  systems  are  very  primitive. 
The:  are  limited  to  bulletin  boards  In  a 
llmli  Bd  number  of  individual  office  and 
plan  ,  buildings.  Millions  of  people  who 
live  I  few  blocks  away  from  each  other, 
and!  also  happen  to  work  a  few  blocks 
awar  from  each  other,  have  no  way  of 
:tlng  each  other.  Only  the  rela- 
few  who  happen  to  work  in  the 
'  building  and  put  up  notices  on  bill- 
boards, join  in  car  pools. 

people  would  be  willing  to  give 
le  expense  of  maintaining  a  second 
Id  driving  it  to  work.  If  they  could 
a  convenient  car  pool  to  join.  Many 
•th*rs  would  be  interested  in  the  added 
Inci  me  from  carrying  passengers. 

1 J  find  a  convenient  car  pool  right 
nov ,  a  potential  rider  has  to  find  exactly 
the  right  combination  of  arrival  and  de- 
par  ure  times  to  and  from  work,  plus 
the  b-ight  home  neighborhood  and  work 
neii  fiborhood.  This  is  exactly  what  a 
com  juter  can  do,  in  seconds.  It  Is  not 
som  !thlng  that  our  present  nonsystem 
alio  ?s  you  to  do.  .r 

T  >e  District  of  Columbia  Environmen- 
tal iervice  Administration  is  proposing 
suet  a  computerized  system,  as  part  of 
Its  ]  Ian  to  meet  Federal  air  pollution 
Stan  lards.  A  few  other  cities  and  States 
are  also  starting  to  implement  such  an 
idea)  But  funds  are  scarce.  This  amend- 
would  accelerate  the  movement  to 
lish  these  systems,  and  provide 
M  funds.  The  beauty  of  this  pro- 
is  that  It  Is  simply  an  Information 
with  a  minimum  bureaucracy, 
laximum  impact,  especially  when 
led  with  other  measures  to  deal 
our  transportation  crisis.  The 
ameiidment  would  also  allow  States  to 
use  imds  for  any  other  mechanisms 
whic!  I  would  increase  the  average  num- 
ber <  f  passengers  in  each  car  in  urban 
areas  There  Is  no  Intent  to  dictate  to 
State ;  how  to  solve  the  problem.  How- 
ever, States  would  have  to  submit  plans 
for  uj  e  of  this  money,  outlining  how  the 
objeclive  of  increasing  the  number  of 
passengers  in  each  car  would  be  achieved. 
Tob  much  of  the  transportation  and 
envlranment  debate  has  been  case  in  all 
or  nothing  terms:  Highways  versus  mass 
It.  The  fact  is  that  we  have  in- 
billions  of  dollars  in  our  highways 
and  should  do  everything  pos- 
to  make  the  existing  system  more 
Ive,  as  well  as  erecting,  where  it 
mak(  s  sense  to  do  so,  mass  transit  in- 
stea(!  of  highways. 

A  uajor  means  of  making  highways 
more  effective  is  to  create  incentives  for 
peopl ;  to  share  cars.  What  we  need  is 
both  ;he  carrot  and  the  stick.  The  Fed- 
eral J  Ir  pollution  laws  have  been  provid- 
ing t  le  stick.  Our  cities  are  imder  the 
gun  o  cut  down  air  pollution.  Drastic 
plans  to  curb  auto  travel  are  being  pro- 
pose4  But  it  is  unclear  whether  ade- 
quate rail  or  bus  transit  can  be  provided 
In  time. 

Aimd  this  d^ate,  few  people  have 
focu*d  on  the  simple  fact  that,  If  we 
could  get  an  average  of  "two-plus" 
people,  rather  than  "one-plus"  person  In 
each- car,  we  could  cut  pollution,  conges- 
tion, and  travel  time  In  half. 

Now  I  am  proposing  to  add  a  new 
"qar|ot"— which  would  allow  millions  of 


people  to  save  the  cost  of  a  second  car — 
which  they  use  only  twice  a  day.  These 
people  could  get  the  names  of  a  dozen  or 
so  people  who  live  only  minutes  away  and 
work  In  the  same  vicinity,  and  are  will- 
ing to  take  riders. 

When  this  Is  done,  the  inconvenience 
surrounding  present-day  carpools  will 
diminish  sharply.  Computerizing  the  sys- 
tem will  give  the  average  person  a  choice 
of  many  different  rides — such  that  he 
can  choose  among  those  which  are  most 
convenient  In  terms  of  arrival  and  de- 
parture time,  and  other  factors. 

Such  a  system  would  also  greatly  bene- 
fit the  elderly  and  handicapped  who  can 
not  drive,  and  the  poor  who  have  no  cars. 
As  more  States  pass  no-fault  Insur- 
ance, the  insurance  liability  barriers  that 
inhibit  people  from  carrying  passengers 
will  disappear.  In  Massachusetts.  I  un- 
derstand, carpooling  has  sharply  in- 
creased because  of  their  new  no-fault 
law.  This  amendment  would,  in  fact,  be 
an  Incentive  to  the  passage  of  no-fault 
laws. 

I  emphasize  that  this  system  would  be 
voluntary,  both  for  the  States  and  for  the 
people  who  wanted  to  be  registered  with 
the  data  bank  or  clearinghouse.  No  one 
would  be  forced  to  join  a  carpool.  No 
State  or  city  would  be  forced  to  set  up 
such  a  system. 

But  the  option  to  do  these  things  would 
exist.  Right  now  it  does  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  simendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  had  intended  to  offer  rec- 
ognizes the  needs  that  have  been  appar- 
ent for  several  years  in  some  Western 
States,  without  repealing  Federal  stand- 
ards regarding  dimension  and  weight 
limitations  on  vehicles  using  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System.  I  believe  it  is  a 
rational  means  of  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  several  Western  States,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly less  drastic  than  a  blanket  repeal 
of  all  Federal  regulations. 

Truck  transportation  Is  very  Important 
to  a  number  of  our  Western  States  that 
depend  on  long-haul  road  transportation 
far  more  than  do  more  densely  populated 
regions  in  the  Esist.  I  recognize  also  that 
rail  connections  are  more  extensive  in 
many  Eastern  States.  In  addition,  the 
nature  of  Industry  In  some  Western 
States  calls  for  heavy  and  large  vehicles. 
The  natural  resources  Industries  char- 
acteristic of  Western  States — such  as 
mining  and  timber  Industries — produce 
bulky  products  that  require  larger  trucks 
for  transport  than  many  processed  and 
manufactured  products. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  the  Federal  standards  on  the  In- 
terstate System  have  strongly  Infiuenced 
the  States  to  hold  their  own  standards 


at  the  levels  permitted  on  their  Inter- 
state highways.  Repeal  of  Federal  stand- 
ards would  open  the  question  of  size  and 
weight  limitations,  and  could  put  con- 
stant pressure  on  all  State  legislatures 
to  increase  limits.  Putting  the  question 
wholly  up>on  the  States,  could  lead  to 
constant  appeals.  State  by  State,  and 
lead  to  a  tendency  toward  ever-increas- 
ing sizes  and  weights  across  the  country. 
Such  a  move  would  not  lead  to  national 
uniformity,  but  could  lead  to  a  patch- 
work of  differing  standards  from  one 
State  to  another,  and  I  am  sure  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen) 
suffered  as  a  result. 

According  to  information  supplied  to 
me,  while  more  than  40  States  have  held 
the  line  on  single  and  tandem  axles 
weight  limitations,  the  legislatures  of 
eight  Western  States  have  demonstrated 
during  the  last  several  years  their  need 
for  higher  load  limits  by  adopting  liigher 
standards  for  their  noninterstate  roads. 
None  of  these  States  have  adopted  non- 
interstate  standards  in  excess  of  20,000- 
pounds  single  axle,  and  34,000-pounds 
tandem  axle. 

There  are  currently  18  States — mostly 
in  the  East — which  have  single-axle  and 
tandem-axle  weight  limits  on  their  In- 
terstate Systems  of  at  least  20,000  pounds 
and  34,000  poimds.  respectively.  These 
States  were  "grandfathered"  In  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Act  of  1956. 

My  amendment  would,  very  simply, 
change  the  date  of  the  grandfather  clause 
to  permit  eight  additional  States  to 
come  under  It.  It  would  not  otherwise 
raise  the  present  Federal  limitations,  nor 
affect  any  State  which  does  not  now  have 
higher  limitations  on  its  noninterstate 
roads  than  on  its  Interstate  System.  This 
amendment  would  be  a  "one-shot"  move, 
permitting  only  the  same  limitations 
on  interstate  highways  as  currently  ex- 
ist on  the  50  States*  noninterstate  roads. 

Recognizing  the  demonstrated  needs 
of  several  States,  without  repealing  all 
Federal  standards  for  all  50  States,  I 
recommend  this  approach.  However,  in 
view  of  the  earlier  vote  of  the  Senate  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hanskw),  and  the 
lack  of  opportunity  to  adequatelv  discuss 
my  amendment.  I  am  withholding  it  at 
this  time.  I  do,  however,  urge  serious 
consideration  of  this  approach  to  a  prob- 
lem of  such  great  importance  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Western  intermountain  area  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  proposed  amendment  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record; 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proposed 
amendment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

"Ssc.  — .  Section  127  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  in  the 
first  and  third  sentences  thereof  "July  1, 
1956,"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Janu- 
ary 1,  1973,"  and  by  striking  the  fourth  sen- 
tence. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  transporta- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  important  needs 
of  any  modem  nation.  It  is  the  lifeline 
of  commerce;  it  cements  the  bond  be- 
tween friends  and  families;  it  provides 
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a  source  of  recreation  and  expafeided  ex- 
perience for  individuals  of  everj  age  and 
economic  circiunstance. 

Along  with  the  printed  wor^,  trans- 
portation has  shaped  and  directed  the 
development  of  every  major  [civiliza- 
tion— and  nowhere  more  importantly 
than  in  the  United  States.  At  fiifet.  trans- 
portation in  America  meant  me  ocean 
juid  the  major  rivers,  but  as  \he  fron- 
tier expanded  into  the  contineijt  canals, 
stagecoaches,  railroads  and  finally  air- 
liner assumed  important  roles  in  the 
ma^'zeup  of  a  complex  transportation 
system. 

WISE   INVXSTICZNT 

We  Americans  have  always 
a  great  deal  of  our  transportation  sys- 
teipB.  We  have  been  a  Nation  on  the  move 
with  people,  goods,  crops,  and  belongings 
in  an  almost  constant  state  of  motion. 
We  have  relied  heavily  on  our  trains,  our 
ships,  our  plSies  and  upon  ourjcars  and 
trucks  to  move  us  and  our  property  about 
the  country.  In  the  course  of  Jthls  reli- 
ance on  transportation  we  have  shown  a 
willingness  to  make  substantiil  Invest- 
ments that  are  designed  to  pay  long  term 
returns.  And  I  believe  history  shpws  these 
investments  to  have  been  ai^ong  the 
wisest  and  most  productive  ev^r  imder- 
taken. 

Transportation  in  Amerit 
meahs  many  things — from  sp< 
to  slow,  steady  barges.  But  to 
age  citizen  in  his  day-to-day 
portfttion  means  cars  and  trucl 
ing  on  his  city's  and  his  Stal 
and  liighways.  And  with  the 
ceptlon  for  the  mail,  probably  no  other 
product  or  eCfort  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  more  noticed  or  important  to 
the  average  American  than  the  roads 
and  highways  he  travels  eachj  day. 

Thus,  the  leadership  of  Conferess  and 
its  activities  with  regard  to  Federal 
highway  programs  are  amonglthe  most 
important  of  its  responsibilities. 

BASIC    BLUEPRINT 

The  Federal- Aid  Highway  A^  has  be- 
come one  of  the  basic  blueprints  for  the 
f uttire  of  our  coimtry  as  it  set^  the  poli- 
cies and  establishes  the  programs  for 
building  our  vehicular  transportation 
system.  With  all  the  dlscusslin  of  the 
highway  program,  it  sometin^es  might 
seem  that  it  is  only  concerned  with  such 
major  undertakings  as  the  massive  inter- 
state freeway  system.  Of  course  in  terms 
of  dollars  alone,  the  interstate  program 
is  the  largest  and  most  promiient  pro- 
gram; however,  the  Federal  highway 
program  is  much  broader  and!  more  de- 
tailed than  just  this  prominenti  category. 
'  In  Kansas  there  is  a  particiilar  aware- 
ness of  and  appreciation  for  the  rural 
primary  smd  secondary  programs.  In  a 
State  like  mine  where  large  distances 
separate  many  cities  and  towiis  the  pri- 
mary Federsd  highways  are  of  great  im- 
portance. Kansas  is  fortimatejln  havingr 
well-developed  Interstate  routes  which 
provide  go^  east-west  and  »ortheast- 
south  corridors.  But,  for  the  ilest  of  the 
State,  chief  reliance  is  still  placed  on  the 
primary  Federal  highways  to  cover  ma- 
jor distances  and  on  the  FAS  0r  second 
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roads  gains  a  very  deep  imderstanding 
of  their  importance  and  the  critical  need 
to  continue  Federal  support  for  them,  for 
there  is  a  constant  need  for  additional 
construction,  upgrading,  and  improve- 
ment on  these  routes.  They  coimect  what 
otherwise  might  be  isolated  communities 
and  individuals  with  the  social  and  com- 
mercial mainstream  of  the  Nation.  They 
move  the  great  abimdance  of  American 
agricultural  production  from  the  farm- 
er's field  to  the  marketplace  or  shipping 
terminal.  They  are  the  indispensable 
capillaries  and  smaller  veins  and  arteries 
of  the  entire  system. 

Of  course  there  are  urban  needs,  too, 
many  of  which  are  just  as  crucial  to  a 
city  of  small  or  medium  size  as  to  one 
with  millions  of  citizens,  and  the  act 
contains  programs  dealing  with  this  area. 

Other  subjects  include  highway  beau- 
tiflcation;  billboard  regulation;  roads  in 
public  lands,  in  national  parks  and  on 
Indian  reservations:  and  other  varied 
programs  touching  virtually  every  aspect 
of  highways,  their  planning,  and  con- 
struction. 

FAILTTRZ    TO    PASS   HICHWAT    BIIX 

Unfortunately,  the  92d  Congress  which 
ended  last  year  failed  to  discharge  its 
responsibilities  for  the  Federal  highway 
program  according  to  the  people's  ex- 
pectations, and  a  comprehensive  Federal 
Ixighway  program  was  not  passed. 

The  results  have  been  predictable  and 
severe.  Planning  for  highway  construc- 
tion— always  a  longrange  and  com- 
plicated procedure — has  been  disrupted. 
States  have  been  imable  to  move  ahead 
on  necessary  and  Important  programs. 
Construction  timetables,  particularly  for 
the  Interstate  System,  have  been  seri- 
ously Jeopardized  and  disrupted. 

SENATi:  EJTORTS 

I  would  point  out,  however,  that  the 
Senate  made  every  possible  effort  to 
secure  enactment  of  a  highway  program 
last  year.  As  a  member  then  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works,  I 
know  of  the  efforts  that  were  made — 
both  in  passing  the  bill  on  the  Senate 
floor  and  in  conference  with  the  House — 
to  secure  agreement.  I  believe  the  Senate 
lived  up  to  its  responsibilities  and  passed 
the  conference  report;  however,  the 
House  adjourned  before  the  conference 
report  could  be  taken  up,  and  the  bill 
died. 

INTESSTATX  APPORTIONMKNT 

Once  again  this  year  the  Senate  has 
demonstrated  its  commitment  to  the 
Federal  highway  program.  The  first  evi- 
dence of  this  continuing  support  came 
through  Public  Works  Committee  ap- 
proval and  Senate  passage  of  a  measure 
which  I  sponsored  with  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  'Mr.  Baker)  ,  the 
chairman  and  ranking  Republican  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee.  This  measure 
(S.  Con.  Res.  6)  Is  Intended  to  enable 
Interstate  System  construction  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  basis  of  the  currently  au- 
thorized program  whUe  Congress  con- 
tinues to  consider  the  Comprehensive 
Highway  Act.  The  resolution  would  per- 
mit the  apportionment  to  the  States  of 
$1  billion  in  interstate  funds  already  au- 
thorized by  previous  congressional  ac- 


tion but  lacking  authority  to  be  made 
available. 

The  State  of  Kansas — which  like  many 
others  faces  a  virtual  shutdown  on  its 
interstate  construction,  because  no  high- 
way act  was  passed — will  receive  $12  mil- 
lion under  this  measure. 

As  I  noted  at  the  Roads  Subcommittee 
hearings  last  month,  this  resolution  is  no 
substitute  for  a  comprehensive  program, 
and  it  is  not  intended  as  such.  But  the 
already  approved  interstate  program 
cannot  be  allowed  to  come  to  a  halt 
merely  because  one  small  piece  of  appor- 
tionment authority  is  held  up  In  a 
broader  piece  of  legislation  over  which 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  reaching  agree- 
ment. 

Now  that  this  authorization  of  inter- 
state construction  funds  apportionment 
has  received  overwhelming  £ind  speedy 
Senate  approval,  I  would  certainly  hope 
the  House  will  respond  in  the  same 
fashion.  Of  course  it  would  be  preferable 
to  have  achieved  this  result  In  one  leg- 
islative package,  but  that  opportimlty 
was  lost  last  year,  and  we  are  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  dealing  with  the  situa- 
tion as  it  stands  today.  I  believe  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  recognize  their  po- 
sition and  the  responsibility  which  now 
rests  with  them,  so,  hopefiUly,  they  will 
accord  this  measure  the  same  favorable 
consideration  given  by  the  Senate. 

1973    HIGHWAY    ACT 

The  second  demonstration  of  Senate 
support  for  the  Nation's  highway  pro- 
gram comes  with  the  expedited  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  before  us  today — 
S.  502.  The  Roads  Subcommittee  and  the 
f  uU  Public  Works  Committee  have  moved 
with  dispatch  to  conduct  hearings  and 
report  the  bill.  Having  been  involved  in 
last  year's  committee  work  on  the  high- 
way bill,  I  feel  I  have  a  clear  imderstand- 
ing of  the  issues  which  again  are  met  in 
this  year's  bUl,  and  I  believe  the  com- 
mittee has  done  a  conunendable  job  of 
shaping  a  bill  which  is  responsive  to  the 
broad  needs  of  our  counfa^  for  a  bal- 
anced, progressive,  and  responsible  Fed- 
eral Highway  program.  Many  complex 
and  difficult  issues  are  dealt  with  in  the 
bill,  and  it  attempts  to  balance  the  re- 
quirements of  many  areas  of  the  coim- 
try, diverse  population  groups,  and  a  va- 
riety of  economic  considerations.  As  with 
any  legislation,  it  contains  the  fruits  of 
compromise  and  accommodation,  but  on 
the  balance  it  appears  to  serve  the  broad 
national  Interest. 

There  are  several  specific  provisions  of 
the  legislation  which  I  believe  deserve 
conunent. 

StrPPOBT    POB   TTRBAN    MASS    TRANSIT 

Perhaps  no  aspect  of  the  bUl  has  been 
more  highly  publicized  or  widely  dis- 
cussed than  the  proposed  uses  to  which 
the  highway  trust  fund  might  be  put. 
Since  it  was  established  in  1956,  the 
highway  trust  fund  has  supported  an 
unprecedented  program  of  highway  con- 
struction— most  notably  the  41,000  mile 
interstate  and  defense  highway  system. 
But  now  that  the  major  portion  of  the 
interstate  system  is  completed,  other 
transportation  needs  have  arisen  and 
att«ation  has  been  turned  to  them.  The 
needs  of  the  ciUes  have  received  promi- 
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^lei  t  consideration  as  the  congestion, 
»ol  iition,  and  complications  of  urban  life 
Jiay  s  come  to  affect  more  and  more 
Am  sricans.  Numerous  proposals  have 
J>ee  1  put  forward  as  solutions  to  urban 
tra]  isportation  needs.  Obviously,  the  sim- 
'J?le  jxpedient  of  building  more  and  more 
liig  iways,  freeways  and  other  roads  to 
lun  lel  more  automobiles  into  the  cities 
)s  I  ot  the  answer.  Physical  limitations, 
env  ronmental  effects  and  social  consld- 
fera  ions  show  us  that  the  overcrowded 
citi  s  caimot  absorb  an  Infinite  number 
of  J  utomobiles.  Some  alternative  means 
of  novlng  people  must  be  found,  and 
flna  ncing  for  these  alternatives  must  be 
protided. 

I  APPROPRIATE    ROLK 

1^  my  view,  the  highway  trust  fund 
hasB  legitimate  part  to  play  in  improving 
lirbAn  transportation.  It  was  set  aside  to 
$up|ort  the  development  of  better  trans- 
porlation,  and  as  new  needs  and  prob- 
lemj  develop,  it  should  be  applied  to 
providing  solutions,  whether  in  cities, 
suburbs  or  in  rural  areas.  But  I  believe 
the  jlntent  of  Congress  in  establishing 
this  source  of  financing  was  to  support 
highway-related  transportation,  and  it 
^ould  continue  to  be  applied  in  this  di- 
rection. We  are  far  from  solving  every 
prolflem  of  providing  good  highway 
transportation,  but  neither  have  we  ex- 
hausted the  possibilities  for  refining  and 
improving  highways  as  conduits  of  pwople 
and  goods. 

Asj  reported,  S.  502  demonstrates  the 
flexasility,  innovative  capabilities  and 
Improvements  which  are  still  capable  of 
beink  incorporated  in  highways  as  car- 
riers of  the  great  urban  populations  in 
this  Jcoun try.  Its  emphasis  on  bus  tran- 
slt--w1th  provision  for  purchase  of  buses, 
oonsruction  of  exclusive  bus  lanes,  park- 
ing lacilitles,  and  other  related  require- 
ments— shows  a  great  deal  of  imagina- 
tion fend  resourcefulness  within  the  con- 
textjof  highway-related  transportation. 

Tl|is  emphasis  on  highway -related 
transportation  also  seems  wise  on  sev- 
eral joints  aside  from  the  consideration 
of  sppropriate  uses  for  the  hlgh\7ay 
trusf  fund.  First,  bus  transit  systems 
can  Be  established  with  almost  negligible 
delays— ^when  compared  with  rail  transit 
systins.  Once  money  is  provided,  the 
peoF^e  who  desperately  need  good  trans- 
portition  can  be  moved  on  buses  long 
befot^e  plans  can  ever  be  drawn  for  a  rail 
systAn.  And  related  benefits,  such  as  to 
the  tnvirormient  which  is  deteriorating 
at  ap  alarming  rate  in  many  cities,  can 
be  r*Bli2ed  much  sooner. 

Second,  bus  transit  systems  are  fiexible. 
Routes  can  be  extended,  shifted  or  cur- 
tailed to  cope  with  shifts  in  population, 
seasonal  variations  in  passenger  loads 
and  (ther  factors  which  may  not  be  fore- 
seea  ile  at  the  time  of  establishment. 

Tl  Ird.  rail  transit  systems  are  so  much 
mor4  costly  to  establish  than  bus  systems 
thatht  is  doubtful  any  meaningful  con- 
tribution could  be  provided  from  the 
highway  trust  fund  without  seriously 
impaling  the  Nation's  highway  program. 

■        I  KANSAS    PEBSPBCnvX 

Aif>ther  consideration — particularly 
imp*tant  to  me  as  I  look  at  the  needs 
for  iprban  transportation  In  the  metro- 


poUtan  areas  of  Kansas — is  that  where 
an  urban  and  suburban  population  of 
medium  to  relatively  small  size  is  widely 
dispersed  in  low-density  housing  pat- 
terns as  is  true  in  the  three  primary 
Kansas  urban  areas — Kansas  Cty,  To- 
peka  and  Wichita — a  bus  transit  system 
is  the  only  type  which  offers  any  real- 
istic prospect  of  adequately  and  effi- 
ciently serving  the  people.  Assuming  that 
funds  could  be  secured  to  construct 
either  a  surface  or  subsurface  rail  sys- 
tem, it  does  not  seem  possible  that  it 
could  be  sufficiently  dispersed  to  afford 
anything  close  to  complete  geographical 
coverage  of  the  entire  area. 

VALUE    OF   RAIL   TRANSIT 

This  is  not  to  say  I  do  beUeve  rail 
transit  has  no  role  in  improving  urban 
life  or  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  support  it  as  it  has  other 
transportation  systems.  To  the  contrary, 
there  are  urban  situations,  particularly 
our  multimillion-population  city-sub- 
urban complexes,  where  subways  and 
commuter  trains  may  be  the  key  to  mak- 
ing life  tolerable  for  the  people  who  live 
and  work  there.  And  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  real  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding assistance.  These  people  need 
help,  and  they  deserve  their  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's support. 

However,  I  believe  highway  needs  and 
highway-related  transit  systems  should 
be  dealt  with  through  the  mechanisms 
we  have  developed  for  supporting  high- 
ways, and  other  types  of  transportation 
should  be  supported  from  other  sources. 
Perhaps  we  should  consider  establishing 
a  specific  urban  rail  transit  trust  fund 
for  this  purpose,  and  there  may  be  other 
ways  of  giving  support.  But  we  should 
beware  of  the  temptation  to  slice  what 
is  admittedly  a  large  pie,  the  highway 
trust  fund,  into  to  many  pieces  directed 
at  too  many  diverse  needs. 

ACCESS    ROADS    TO    PUBLIC    RECREATION    AREAS 

Another  section  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  is  of  special  interest  because 
it  embodies  an  amendment  offered  to 
last  year's  act  by  myself  and  Senator 
Pearson.  The  amendment  was  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate  and  became  part  of  the 
bill.  I  am  grateful  that  the  committee 
has  included  it  in  S.  502  this  year  as  sec- 
tion 135  and  wish  to  express  my  contin- 
ued support  for  it. 

Section  135  establishes  a  much-needed 
program  for  construction  of  hard -sur- 
face roads  for  access  to  pubUc  recreation 
areas  associated  with  Federal  lakes. 

As  many  Senators  know,  the  numer- 
ous water  resources  projects  supported 
by  the  Federal  Government  throughout 
the  coimtry  have  provided  significant  and 
wide-ranging  benefits.  From  eliminating 
the  threat  of  floods,  to  providing  relia- 
ble agricultural,  residential,  and  indus- 
trial water  supply  facilities,  to  creating 
new  recreational  facilities  vrith  accom- 
panying economic  development — these 
projects  have  touched  the  lives  of  count- 
less individuals. 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  and  best 
publicized  benefit  of  these  projects  has 
been  their  recreational  uses  as  fishermen, 
boaters,  picnickers,  and  campers  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  waters  and  shorelines  of 
these  lakes.  But  perhaps  no  single  aspect 


of  these  lakes  has  been  of  more  concern 
to  the  users  and  to  the  local  authorities 
than  the  roads  which  lead  to  recreational 
areas.  Often  they  are  two-lane,  gravel 
country  roads  which  were  never  intended 
to  carry  a  significant  volume  of  traffic. 
Frequently  they  are  subjected  to  colos- 
sal traffic  loads  which  produce  great  con- 
gestion, much  delay,  and  considerable 
hazard  to  the  visitors  and  local  residents 
who  use  them. 

I  am  sure  many  Senators  have  heard 
from  their  constituents  describing  the 
desperate  need  to  provide  better  and 
safer  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  their  Fed- 
eral dams  and  lakes.  The  problem  has 
become  widespread  and  critical  as  more 
lakes  are  built  and  more  people  use 
them.  Unfortunately  States  and  coun- 
ties— though  they  try — carmot  begin  to 
meet  the  need  through  their  strained 
highway  budgets,  so  the  time  has  come 
for  the  Federal  Goveniment  to  join  tlieir 
efforts  and  achieve  a  solution.  In  fact,  it 
seems  appropriate  that  the  Gederal  Gov- 
ernment play  a  role,  since  the  projects 
giving  rise  to  these  difficulties  were  con- 
structed with  Federal  funds. 

This  section  would  authorize  $45  mil- 
lion on  a  70-30  matching  basis  over  a 
3-year  period  to  provide  for  the  paving 
of  main  access  routes  within  35  miles  of 
public  recreation  areas  at  any  lake  con- 
structed with  Federal  funds.  It  would 
cover  projects  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  Bureau  of  Reclamation  as  well  as 
those  watershed  projects  which  have 
opened  for  recreational  uses.  And  it  re- 
quires that  these  access  routes  connect 
with  roads  on  the  federal-aid  system, 
which  includes  most  major  county  roads 
as  well  SIS  major  highways  and  the  In- 
terstate System. 

I  believe  this  program  meets  a  very  im- 
portant need.  It  is  a  need  of  those  who 
live  in  cities  but  enjoy  water  sports  and 
outdoor  activities  at  these  Federal  lakes 
and  who  expect  and  deserve  safe,  ade- 
quate routes  to  their  recreational  fa- 
cilities. It  is  a  need  of  the  State  and  local 
authorities  who  recognize  and  are  con- 
cerned with  their  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide and  maintain  good  roads  and  high- 
ways. And  it  is  a  need  of  those  who  live 
in  the  vicinity  of  these  facilities  and  who 
find  their  local  roads  being  clogged  and 
destroyed  by  the  great  influx  of  recrea- 
tional traffic. 

So  this  section  is  not  of  narrow  appli- 
cation or  of  beneflt  only  to  rural  interests 
or  only  to  urban  interests.  It  is  broad  and 
it  serves  the  entire  public  interest.  So 
I  again  express  my  support  for  section 
135  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act,  for 
it  furthers  the  bill's  goals  of  providing 
better  and  safer  highway  transportation 
for  the  American  people. 

I  would  like  to  bnefiy  note  several  ad- 
ditional provisions  in  the  act. 

THREE-TEAR    AUTHORIZATIONS 

I  support  the  committee's  recommen- 
dations to  fund  the  interstate  program  at 
the  $3.25  billion  level  and  to  authorize 
all  programs  on  a  3-year  basis.  A  3- 
year,  rather  than  a  2-year  approach 
should  enable  better  State  planning  to  be 
undertaken  with  a  greater  ability  to 
rely  on  Federsd  support,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  increased  70-30  Federal- 
State  matching  fund  level  for  noninter- 
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staBe  programs  and  the  extensior  from 
7  to  10  years  of  the  period  allowed 
for  advance  acquisition  of  right-af-way. 
The  amoupts  provided  for  the  inte  rstate, 
while  lower  than  in  previous  autl  oriza- 
tions,  should  make  no  appreciab  e  dif- 
ference to  the  States,  since  the  history  of 
the  program  shows  that  full  amounts  of 
the  authorization  have  seldom  been  re- 
leased foi^  obligation.  Thus,  custamary 
level*  of  support  can  still  be  ex  sected 
to  be  available,  and  additional  fun  is  can 
be  designated  for  other  prioritj  pro- 
grams— particularly  in  rural  Anerica 
where  as  the  committee  points  oul  there 
is  a  majorineed  for  upgrading  to  counter- 
act years  ^f  congressional  neglect. 

Anothej  advantage  of  the  3-yeir  au- 
thorization would  be  to  permit  Congress 
to  undertSike  consideration  of  th  j  act's 
renewal  ^  a  more  orderly  fashioi  and, 
thus.  Avoid  the  difficulties  of  becoming 
tied  dowrt  at  the  end  of  a  session  and 
unable  to  teach  agreement — as  happened 
with  last  gear's  bill. 

)      RUlrtAI.    PUBLIC    TRANSPOETATION 

I  Was  pleased  to  note  the  comn  ittee's 
recognition  of  the  need  for  improving 
public  transportation  in  rural  areas. 
With  the  discontinuation  of  all  but  the 
few  rail  ;  passenger  routes  serv  ed  by 
Amtrak,  jmuch  of  rural  America  has 
been.almiist  completely  denied  any  sort 
of  piiblicj,  transportation  with  tlie  ex- 
ception of  buses.  In  some  commur  ities — 
eveniihosfc  relatively  close  to  cities  —even 
bus  aerviqe  is  absent  or  Inadequate.  Un- 
fortiiiately.  those  who  feel  the  sti  Dngest 
effects  of;  these  inadequate  or  c  iscon- 
tinu^d  services  are  those  least  sble  to 
adop;p  alternative  means  of.  transporta- 
tion, wht  elderly,  the  poor,  and  the  handi- 
capped ate  the  major  victims  of  dny  in- 
sufadenct  in  public  transportatic  n,  but 
in  rtiral  *8^eas  they  suffer  even  mo  -e.  Re- 
stricted rpobility  is  one  thing,  bui  when 
combined!  -with  isolation  from  :  amlly, 
medical  services,  and  economic  of  portu- 
nitie$,  the  burden  is  even  more  cppres- 
siv.e*  The  public  transportation  needs 
of  rui-al  America  have  received  les  5  pub- 
licity that  those  of  the  cities,  but  ir  many 
caisejj  the  I  problems  are  equally  sei'ere  if 
not  inofer  so.  And  if  we  are  to  1  lave  a 
balaiiced  national  transportation  sys- 
tehi  Ind  promote  a  better  quality  of  life 
for  a]l  out  citizens,  we  cannot  negl  set  the 
need|  which  exist  In  rural  areas, 

So  I  £}n^  hopeful  the  $30  million  d  emon- 
stratjon  project  for  rural  public  trans- 
portation as  provided  in  section  1  >!  will 
lead, to  further  Federal  efforts  t<i  meet 
these  veT7  important  needs  in  rural 
America. 

]■     .    ACCESS   BOADS   TO    AIRPOBTS 

I  fclelfcve  it  is  important  and  tir  lely  to 
include' in  the  bill  provisions  whlci  clar- 
ify cc^nessional  intent  regardinj  sup- 
port'for  intproving  the  public's  [access 
to  airports  in  both  rural  and  urban  areas. 

This  :question  is  especially  important 
to  eastern  and  northeast  Kansas! where 
the  opening  of  Kansas  City's  n4w  ^i- 
tematior/al  airport  has  created  problems 
of  easy  t^ccess  for  most  of  the  Kansas 
residents  in  the  entire  metropollta  1  area. 
The  Shortest  and  most  direct  route  to  the 
airport  for  most  residents  of  Jornson, 
Wyanwtte,  smd  Leavenworth  Counties — 
as  wjel^  9s  passengers  traveling  io  and 
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from  Topeka — takes  them  from  the  State 
line  some  5  or  10  miles  across  a  two- 
lane,  winding  road  which  is  clearly 
inadequate  and  imsafe  for  the  traffic  it 
is  being  requlre^i  to  handle. 

A  niunber  of  Kansans,  including  State 
legislators  from  the  area,  have  expressed 
their  concern  over  this  situation.  I  have 
contacted  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Brinegar  to  relay  the  interest  of  these 
citizens  as  well  as  my  own.  The  Secre- 
tary's reply  pointed  out,  as  I  was  aware, 
the  matter  is  primarily  one  of  State  juris- 
diction, particularly  that  of  Missouri,  in 
the  development  and  execution  of  their 
highway  development  program.  However, 
even  though  long-range  plans  include  de- 
velopment of  two  Interstate  routes — 
1-635  and  1-435 — to  give  Kansas  resi- 
dents direct  freeway  connections  to  the 
airport,  I  would  hope  that  this  language 
in  sections  109  and  110  of  the  act  will 
enable  the  State  of  Missouri — perhaps  in 
a  cooperative  effort  with  Kansas  authori- 
ties— to  provide  a  safe  rout«  for  the  thou- 
sands of  Kansans  who  will  be  using  Kan- 
ssis  City  International  in  the  years  before 
the  Interstate  connections  can  be  com- 
pleted. 

ACCESSIBII.ITT    TO   THE    HANDICAPPED 

Finally,  I  note  the  $65  million  authori- 
zation for  the  Washington  area  subway 
system  to  finance  facilities  to  make  it  ac- 
cessible to  the  handicapped.  I  would  ob- 
serve at  the  outset  my  unquestioned  sup- 
port for  any  substantial  efforts  to  give  our 
handicapped  citizens  the  benefit  of  any 
government  or  private  facilities,  espe- 
'clally  those  providing  Increased  mobility 
for  them.  However,  I  fall  to  understand 
why  at  this  point  in  the  Metro  construc- 
tion process  and  In  this  piece  of  funda- 
mentally unrelated  legislation  we  are  now 
addressing  the  needs  of  the  handicapped. 

I  would  cite  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  90-480 — ^2  U.S.C.  chapter  51— en- 
acted in  1968,  which  requires  that  any 
federally  financed  public  facility  con- 
structed sifter  the  act's  effective  date  be 
designed  to  insure  that  physically  han- 
dicapped persons  will  have  ready  access 
to,  and  use  of  such  facilities. 

It  would  appear  that  either  Metro  au- 
thorities were  ignorant  of  the  law's  re- 
quirements or  they  intentionally  disre- 
garded them.  Whatever  the  reason,  we 
are  now  being  asked  to  provide  for  be- 
lated compliance  with  the  law.  I  agree 
that  it  should  be  done,  but  it  seems  an 
unnecessarily  involved  way  of  fulfilling 
Metro's  responsibility  to  the  handicapped 
people  who  Uve  in  and  visit  the  Nation's 
Capital.  Metro  should  have  long  ago 
taken  the  steps  which  would  have  avoided 
the  necessity  for  our  action  at  this  time. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  knows,  I  proposed 
an  authorization  for  a  railroad  relcx;ation 
demonstration  project  in  Springfield,  111. 
A  representative  of  Springfield's  Capital 
City  Railroad  Relcx»tion  project  and  I 
submitted  testimony  to  the  Roads  Sub- 
committee in  support  of  the  Springfield 
project.  The  committee,  however,  did  not 
include  the  Springfield  Relocation  proj- 
ect. Instead,  it  authorized  in  section 
149(f)  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  conduct  a  nationwide  study  of  rail- 
road relocation  projects.  CoiUd  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  explain  the  commit- 
tee's intention? 


Mr.  BENTSEIN.  Yes,  I  would  be  glad 
to.  From  the  testimony  of  the  Senator 
from  HUnois  and  Mr.  Bannister,  the 
Chairman  of  Springfield's  Capital  City 
Relocation  Authority,  the  committee  had 
no  doubt  that  the  Springfield  project  was 
extremely  worthwhile.  However,  it  was 
concerned  about  the  cost  of  the  project 
in  light  of  other  demands  upon  Congress. 
The  cost  of  the  project  is  expected  to 
be  $36  million.  Now  I  am  not  saying  that 
the  Springfield  project  is  not  worth  the 
$36  million.  I  am  saying  that  the  com- 
mittee was  reluctant  to  add  another  $36 
milUon  authorization  to  this  bill.  The 
other  railroad  relocation  projects  in  sec- 
tion 149  were  each  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $1  to  $4.3  million.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  an  adequate  resolution  of  this 
situation  is  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  study  various  railroad  relocation  proj- 
ects around  the  counti-y  and  then  report 
back  to  Congress.  The  report  could  con- 
sider the  relative  merits  of  such  proposed 
projects  and  set  some  priorities  for  us 
to  consider  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  Springfield 
project,  then,  would  you  say,  should  be 
one  of  the  major  projects  for  the  Sec- 
retary to  study. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Yes;  the  design  for  the 
Springfield  project,  as  I  understand  it, 
is  already  formulated,  and  the  project 
appears  to  be  most  worthwhile.  As  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  testified  before  our 
subcommittee,  the  Springfield  project 
would  eliminate  some  101  of  the  143 
grade  crossings  in  Springfield.  I  under- 
stand that  176  accidsnts  have  occurred 
at  these  143  crossings  since  1959,  that 
the  crossings  are  a  source  of  great  traf- 
fic congestion,  and  that  they  interrupt 
the  smooth  operation  of  the  railroads. 
I  should  think  the  Springfield  project 
would  have  a  high  priority  in  this  study. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas.  The  Springfield  project 
is  worthwhile  and  the  design  is  well 
formulated.  I  would  also  note  that  it  is 
acceptable  to  all  the  railroads  involved 
and  to  the  various  local  officials  and 
bodies  concerned. 

Last  year  the  Springfield  project  was 
included  in  the  House  version  of  the 
highway  bill,  and  in  the  conference  re- 
port. If  the  House  this  year  again  in- 
cludes the  Springfield  project,  will  the 
Senate  conferees  give  due  consideration 
to  the  project? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  cannot  speak  for  all 
of  the  conferees.  At  the  present  we  do 
not  know  who  they  will  be  or  whether 
there  will  even  be  a  conference.  The 
House  is  to  begin  hearings  on  a  highway 
bill  next  week,  and  probably  will  not 
finish  action  until  sometime  in  April. 
But  I  believe  it  fair  to  say  that  yes,  the 
Senate  conferees  will  give  the  Spring- 
field project,  should  it  be  authorized  in 
the  House  bill,  every  consideration.  We 
would,  of  course,  be  committed  to  sup- 
porting the  Senate  version  of  this  bill, 
but  a  conference  is  a  matter  of  give  and 
take,  and  if  we  can  be  convinced  of  the 
merits  of  the  projects  in  the  context  of 
the  whole  highway  bill,  we  would  cer- 
tainly be  inclined  to  give  the  most  favor- 
able consideration  to  the  Springfield 
project. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  appreciate  his  fair  and  sympathetic 
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considdration  of  the  matter.  I  also  ap- 
preciate the  committee's  approval  of 
the  fefisibility  study  of  an  interstate 
highway  from  Kansas  City  to  Chicago. 
Such  t  project  could  save  much  time 
and  m*ney  for  truck  and  auto  travelers 
in  the  ilid west  and  have  a  beneficial  ef- 
fect on  such  cities  along  the  route  as 
Qulncyi  Macomb,  and  Peoria,  m.  It  Is 
my  hoie  that  the  feasibility  study  will 
be  Inclided  in  the  final  version  of  the 
bill.      ) 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 1^8  of  the  pending  bill,  S.  502, 
broadeis  the  provisions  of  section  137, 
title  21,  United  States  Code,  to  permit 
the  Federal  support  of  parking  facilities 
which  Impose  parking  fees  for  use  of  the 
facHitjJ  which  would  include  the  amor- 
tization of  the  cost  of  construction  of 
the  fatuity  borne  by  the  non-Federal 
share  <^  the  project.  Only  fees  to  finance 
the  coat  of  operation  and  maintenance 
are  no*  authorized.  Is  the  intent  of  sec- 
tion 12|  of  the  pending  bill  to  encompass 
the  enAre  range  of  Federal  aid  for  park- 
ing f  aclities  under  the  Federal-aid  High- 
way A«t?  For  example,  would  this  pro- 
vision ipply  to  a  project  under  the  Fed- 
eral-aii  TOPICS  program— traffic  op- 
erationlprogram  to  improve  capacity  and 
safety-j-which  seeks  to  alleviate  vehic- 
ular CO  igestion  on  the  streets  and  high- 
ways o:  a  community  located  within  the 
standai  d  metropolitan  statistical  area 
of  Riil)  delphia.  Pa.? 

Mr.  I  ENTSEN.  Under  the  billl,  fringe 
and  coi  ridor  parking  faciUties  would  be 
able  to  use  parking  fees  to  also  finance 
liquidat  ion  of  financial  obligations  of  the 
local  si  are  of  construction  as  well  as 
maintei  ance  and  operations  of  the  facili- 
ties. Aliiough  TOPICS  will  be  included 
within  Ihe  urban  Federal-aid  highway 
construction  program  as  provided  by  the 
bill  ratler  than  continue  as  &  separate 
progracf,  section  128  changes  Federal 
aid  requirements  for  parking  facilities 
and  it  ^uld  be  applicable  in  the  example 
you  oul  lined.  The  committee  feels  by 
virtue  o  this  change  that  as  a  matter  of 
public  lolicy  local  efforts  to  recover 
capital  sxpendltures  for  public  parking 
facilitiei  in  an  urban  system  through  the 
chargini  of  user  fees  will  not  preclude 
Federal  support  of  such  projects. 

Mr.  lEALL.  Section  120  of  the  bill 
amends  section  122  of  title  23  of  the 
United  itates  Code  to  provide,  in  the 
case  of  the  Interstate  System,  for  re- 
paymen  to  the  States  of  an  amount 
equal  tc  the  principal  and  interest  of 
bonds  is  sued  by  the  State,  the  proceeds 
of  w*iic  I  were  used  to  construct  proj- 
ects on  the  Interstate  System.  Where 
this  aut  lorization  now  permits  the  re- 
paymen  of  interest,  is  it  to  have  retro- 
active a  (plication  and  if  so,  to  what  ex- 
tent? 

Mr.  I  ENTSEN.  Yes.  the  newly  per- 
mitted nterest  repayment  provision  is 
to  have  etroactive  application  to  the  ex- 
tent of  <  urrent  projects  which  may  have 
begun  b  jfore  this  bill  became  enacted. 
"Curren  projects"  means  specifically 
projects  on  the  Interstate  System  with 
regard  t  >  which  payments  are  still  being 
made.  V  here,  in  fact,  construction  may 
have  em  ed  but  debt  service  on  the  bond 
is  still  gi  ing  on,  the  project  shall  be  con- 
sidered )  current  project. 


Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Transportation  Subcommittee,  Senator 
Bentsen  and  the  chairman  of  the  full 
Public  Works  Committee,  Senator  Ran- 
dolph for  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
Federal  Aid  to  Highways  Act.  I  believe 
this  to  be  a  very  good  bill.  It  goes  a  long 
way  to  meet  the  imlque  transportation 
problems  this  Nation  is  facing. 

I  would  especially  like  to  point  out  how 
this  bill  addresses  itself  to  some  very 
unique  transportation  problems  that  we 
are  facing  in  my  home  State  of  Alaska. 
Highway  construction  in  Alaska  was  nev- 
er very  meaningful  until  it  was  discovered 
that  Alaska  had  strategic  value  in  World 
War  n.  More  roads  were  constructed  in 
those  4  years  than  had  been  built  in  all 
of  Alaska's  previous  history.  But  Alaska 
has  always  been  in  a  position  of  tn^g  to 
catch  up.  It  never  has. 

In  1956  when  the  coimtry  embarked 
upon  a  nationwide  interstate  system. 
Alaska  was  left  out.  The  excuse  was 
given  that  the  system  was  to  be  re- 
stricted to  the  continental  United  States. 
The  Congress  later  reversed  itself  by  au- 
thorizing interstate  mileage  for  Hawaii. 
Alaska  still  does  not  have  any  interstate 
mileage. 

In  recent  years,  however,  under  the 
leadership  of  our  present  chairman,  the 
committee  has  come  to  recognize  and 
deal  with  our  unique  transportation 
problems.  For  this,  I  am  grateful  and  the 
people  of  Alaska  are  grateful. 

The  bill  we  have  today  demonstrates 
its  fi^xibillty  and  concern  for  the  unique- 
ness of  Alaska  in  a  number  of  ways. 
First,  because  we  have  no  interstate 
system,  $20  million  was  authorized  from 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  special 
Alaskan  assistance.  Second,  the  bill  al- 
lows a  ferry  system  to  be  eligible  for  as- 
sistance from  the  Federal  Aid  to  High- 
ways Act.  This  is  very  important  in 
southeast  Alaska  where  most  of  the 
communities  are  on  islands  or  are  other- 
wise accessible  only  by  air  or  boat.  The 
ferry  system  now  connects  many  of 
these  communities  with  each  other  and 
with  the  outside  world.  The  ferry  system 
has  been  a  boon  to  the  economy  of  that 
region. 

Third,  the  bill  authorizes  the  paving 
of  a  portion  of  the  Alaskan  Highway 
from  the  northern  terminus  of  the  ferry 
system  at  Haines,  Alaska,  through 
Canada  to  the  Alaskan  border.  This  will 
also  have  a  very  significant  effect  on  the 
economy  of  my  State.  Fourth,  the  bill 
has  changed  the  definition  of  "Indian 
Roads"  to  include  Alaska  Native  villages. 
Of  the  205  villages  in  the  State.  185  are 
totally  inaccessible  by  car.  The  bill  does 
not  assume  that  we  are  going  to  build 
roads  to  all  those  villages,  but  it  will  al- 
low the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  tis- 
sist  those  communities  with  broadwalks, 
trails,  and  the  like.  In  many  of  the  In- 
terior villages  of  Alaska,  a  simple  rain 
or  thaw  can  turn  a  village  street  Into 
a  virtual  quagmire. 

This  bill  will  go  a  long  way  to  meet- 
ing this  simple  and  basic  need.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to 
Chairman  Randolph  for  his  re<»gnitlon 
of  our  unique  problem.  I  am  hopeful  that 
future  legislation  will  address  Itself  to 
our  uniqueness  as  this  bill  has. 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  to  support  the  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973,  S.  502.  This 
bill  is  very  similar  to  a  bill  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  have  worked  on  last  year  when 
I  served  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Roads  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works.  The  bill  now  before  us  is  a 
sound  and  progressive  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, responsive  to  the  highway  and 
transportation  needs  of  the  entire  Na- 
tion, urban  and  rural  areas  alike.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  and  the  pres- 
ent chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  for  their  hard  and  capable 
work  on  the  pending  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  comment  specifically  on 
a  few  of  the  most  important  featiu-es  of 
the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973. 

DJTEBSTATE    SYSTEM 

The  bill  contains  a  recommitment  to 
the  completion  of  the  Interstate  System 
which,  since  1956,  has  been  the  principal 
highway  activity  of  the  United  States. 
Annual  authorizations  of  $3.25  billion 
are  authorized  for  the  system.  At  this 
level,  sissuming  there  is  no  withholding 
of  funds  by  the  administration  and  that 
previously  withheld  funds  are  released, 
the  final  obligations  for  the  Interstate 
System  should  be  re£M;hed  by  1980  and 
and  construction  completed  by  1982.  The 
amount  authorized  for  the  system  is  in 
accord  with  the  amoimt  reccxiunended 
in  the  1972  Naticxial  Highway  Needs 
Report  to  the  Congress. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  mechanism 
for  resolving  disputes  over  the  construc- 
tion of  interstate  highways  in  urban 
areas — disputes  which  have  delayed 
completion  of  the  system  and  prevented 
the  transportation  needs  of  these  areas 
from  being  met.  Many  of  these  disputes 
involve  serious  and  legitimate  location 
problems  or  environmental  considera- 
tions. The  bill  permits  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  together  with  State  and 
local  offlclels.  to  agree  on  a  plan  either 
to  alter  the  location  of  the  disputed  in- 
terstate segment,  if  the  alteration  will 
serve  the  same  general  through  traffic 
corridor,  or  to  eliminate  the  segment  en- 
tirely if  it  is  not  needed  for  a  fully  con- 
nected national  system.  If  a  substitution 
is  made,  it  would  be  on  a  doUar-for-doUar 
basis,  not  a  mile-for-mile  basis,  as  at 
present. 

Any  amoimt  remaining  after  comple- 
tion or  upgrading  of  the  substitute  con- 
nection, or  the  full  sum  if  no  substitute 
is  necessary,  would  be  credited  to  the 
account  of  the  urbanized  area  from 
which  the  segment  was  withdrawn.  This 
important  change  in  the  law  will  lessen 
the  pressure  local  officials  feel  to  build 
controversial  Interstate  segments  for 
fear  of  losing  Federal  funds.  It  will  help 
speed  completion  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem as  originally  envisioned,  so  that 
other  highway  needs  can  be  met,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  will  help  solve  the  en- 
vironment and  transportation  problems 
many  urban  areas  face. 

HIOHWAT  FtTBUC  TmANBPOBTATION 

In  urban  areas  across  the  country — 
in  Indiana  as  well  as  New  York,  in  Ala- 
bama as  well  as  California — l(x;al  gov- 
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emmentj  oflaclals  believe  that  In  s(  >me  in- 
stance(l  ,  their  highway  transpc  rtatlon 
needs^t>uld  better  be  met,  consistent 
witH  prdtectlon  of  the  envlronnient,  by 
a  combination  of  highway  publlq  trans- 
portatjoh  and  highway  construcmon  in- 
stead of  jxist  new  roads.  To  deal  w^th  this 
problem,  the  committee  recomiiended 
this  y^M"-  a^  it  did  last,  that  urba^  areas 
be  pertiritted  to  use  money  appoi^oned 
to  thent  under  the  bill— $1.1  billion  a 
year  a^i^pss  the  coimtry — for  traditional 
highway*  purposes  or  for  highwap^  pub- 
lic tra»i5portation,  whichever  is  peeded 
,most.  I'Highway  public  transpoiTtatlon" 
'includes  the  construction  of  excliisive  or 
preferential  bus  lanes,  passengej-  load- 
ing facilities,  and  fringe  or  dorridor 
parking  lots,  and,  for  the  first  time, 
authoritjr  to  purchase  passenger!  equip- 
ment, ei^ch  as  buses,  which  opetate  on 
highwjf.yfe.  But  the  bill  speclflcaliy  pro- 
hibits_^Jie  use  of  Federal  money  from 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  the  pur- 
chase ol  subway  or  other  fixed-rpul  sys- 
tems cn>for  passenger  equipment  jfor  the 
th^e  systems. 

Nothing  in  the  bill  forces  amr  com- 
munity .to  use  its  highway  dolKirs  for 
highway  public  transportation;  J  but.  if 
such  a  lieed  exists  in  an  urban  ai^a,  this 
bill  mfildes  funds  available  to  medt  it.  To 
deal  *1th  the  growing  need  lot  rural 
public  transportation,  the  bill  inqludes  a 
provision  authorizing  a  highway  public 
transportation  demonstration  project  in 
rural  ftrpas. 

I  support  the  provision  in  the  com- 
'  mlttee  bill.  and.  accordingly.  I  ipposed 
both  th4  effort  by  distinguished  Senators 
from  Mdine  and  Tennessee  (Mess^.  Mus- 
KiE  and  Baker  )  and  the  effort  by  the  dis- 
tinguisiied  Senators  from  Massaqhusetts 
and  Connecticut  (Messrs.  Kennsdy  and 
WEicKKi)  to  amend  the  bill  ti  allow 
Highway  Trust  Fvmd  money  to  be  used 
for  subways  or  other  rail  transiu  There 
are  seyetral  reasons  for  my  positiofi. 

First.,  large*  suid  small  urbai)  areas 
-^ross  the  country  desperately  lieed  vi- 
able public  transportation  systems,  and 
such  syistems,  unlike  rail  systems,  will 
have  lA  immediate  impact  in  meeting 
transportation  needs  and  in  improving 
the  enviironment.  particularly  a^  qual- 
ity. T^Tijle  few  cities  are  large  enough  and 
and  cjbnsely  populated  enough  to  f upport 
the  veib^  expensive  fixed-rail  systems, 
vlrtvally  all  cities  can  effectively  use 
hlghwai^  public  transportation,  [in  my 
own  si^te.  for  example,  Richmond,  Fort 
Wayne,  stod  Indianapolis,  among]  others, 
have  an  urgent  need  for  assistince  in 
purchaiing  buses. 

Secoj^d,  permitting  urban  areai  to  use 
their  Highway  Trust  P^ind  apoortion- 
ment  far  highway  public  transportation 
is  fullv  consistent  with  the  origin  of 
purpese  of  the  Trust  Fund,  whili  use  of 
the  money  for  rail  sy^ems  is  not.  For 
imder  law,  disbursements  from  tne  Trust 
Fund  Can  be  mtuie  only  for  expenses 
"whichpiare  aUributable  to  Federal-Aid 
Highwj.irs."  Is^hway  public  transporta- 
non  e^^nses  certtdnly  meet  this  lequire- 
ment.  Tor  buses  «md  bus  lanes  will  sig- 
nificantly increase  the  capacity  of  the 
Federal-Aid  system,  and  will  ensure  that 
we  obtain  the  maximum  benefits  from 
the  heavy  public  investment  Ir  urbsm 
highwi^s.  Using  a  portion  of  Trust  Fund 
money  Uu  this  way  in  urban  aieas  di- 


rectly benefits  the  highways  users  whose 
tax  contributions  make  up  the  Fimd. 

On  the  other  hand,  use  of  the  money 
for  rail  transit  Is  not  consistent  with 
the  fact  that  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
is  an  earmarked  fund  made  up  of  user 
taxes,  and  devoted  by  law  to  the  benefit 
or  those  who  contribute  to  it.  Further, 
the  cost  of  rail  systems  is  so  high  that 
the  Highway  Trust  Pimd  could  not  bear 
any  substantial  portion  of  it  without  seri- 
ously impairing  its  ability  to  meet  the 
Nation's  highway  needs — its  primary 
purpose. 

INCREASXD    ASSISTANCE    FOR    MASS    TRANSrT 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  bill  before 
us  contains  an  amendment,  added  on 
the  floor,  providing  new  and  substantial 
assistance  for  our  urban  mass  transit 
program — UMTA.  The  funds  for  this 
assistance  come  from  general  revenues, 
not  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  I  supported 
this  amendment  when  it  was  presented, 
as  I  have  other  times  in  the  past.  In  my 
view,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate to  meet  the  needs  of  our  great 
cities  for  fixed  rail  mass  transportation 
through  the  UMTA  program  which,  as 
I  have  said,  is  funded  out  of  the  general 
revenues,  not  the  Highway  Trust  Fiind. 

The  amendment  will  provide  an  addi- 
tional $3  billion  in  contract  authority  for 
the  UMTA  program  through  fiscal  year 
1977,  will  raise  the  Federal  share  of 
UMTA  capital  grants  to  90  percent,  and 
will  make  available  to  hard-pressed  mass 
transit  companies  $800  mUlion  in  grants 
and  loans  for  operating  expenses.  The 
bulk  of  the  money  in  the  UMTA  pro- 
gram should  be  available  for  rail  transit 
under  the  bill  before  us,  for  some  of  the 
highway  related  mass  transportation 
needs  in  our  urban  areas  will  be  financed 
by  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  This  seems 
to  me  a  proper,  fair,  and  rational  way  to 
meet  the  transportation  needs  of  the 
country  at  this  time. 

ASSURING  CLEAN  AIB 

The  committee  very  wisely  included  in 
the  bill  two  provisions  aimed  at  assuring 
that  the  goals  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  are 
met.  Under  existing  law,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  Is  required  to  develop 
guidelines  to  guarantee  that  highways 
are  constructed  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  approved  plan  for  implementa- 
tion of  an  ambient  air  quality  standard 
in  the  area.  Under  the  bill  before  us,  the 
Secretary,  after  June  30  of  this  year, 
must  find  that  a  highway  project  Is  in 
conformity  with  the  guidelines  before 
he  approves  it.  In  addition,  for  those  air 
quality  control  regions  needing  trans- 
portation controls,  a  proposed  highway 
program  or  project  cannot  be  approved 
unless  it  is  consistent  with  the  Clean  Air 
Act  implementation  plan.  Furthermore, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  require  a 
State  to  use  all  the  urban  extension 
fimds  apportioned  to  It  for  needed 
transportation  controls.  This  too  will 
facilitate  implementation  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act. 

RITRAL  RICH  WAT.  SPECIAL  t7RBAN  RICH  DENSTTT, 
AND   OTHZB   PROGRAMS 

The  bill  also  recognizes  that  there  are 
tremendous  highway  needs  of  the  Inter- 
state System,  and  authorizes  increased 
funding  for  niral  primary  and  secondstry 
roads.  For  the  primary  system  in  rural 


areas,  $650  million  a  year  Is  provided;  for 
the  secondary  system,  $350  million  a 
year.  This  money  will  help  finance — at  a 
70-to-30  shariiig  ratio — many  vitally 
needed  projects  in  my  State  and  others. 

I  am  glad  to  report  in  addition  that  the 
bill  contains  a  proposal  I  made  last  year 
for  a  special  lu'ban  high  density  traflac 
program.  Routes  selected  imder  this  pro- 
gram woiild  be  less  than  10  miles  long, 
would  serve  areas  of  concentrated  traffic 
population  and  heavy  traffic  congestion, 
and  would  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  com- 
mercial, industrial,  airport  or  national 
defense  installations.  A  route  would  be 
eligible  only  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  no  feasible  or  practicable  alterna- 
tive mode  of  transportation  would  be 
available,  and  parkland  and  residential 
areas  were  not  dsmiaged.  I  believe  that 
this  program  will  provide  a  means  fa- 
completing  the  Cllne  Avenue  Expressway 
in  Lake  Coimty,  Ind.,  thereby  eliminat- 
ing an  extremely  serious  commuter  and 
industrial  bottleneck.  The  route  meets 
the  stiff  reqtilrements  of  this  section,  I 
believe,  and  the  road  is  very  badly 
needed. 

There  are  many  other  valuable  parts 
of  this  bill,  Mr.  President,  too  many  to 
detail  today.  For  example,  the  biU  con- 
tains sections  which  make  money  avaU- 
able  for  the  construction  of  bicycle  paths, 
pedestrian  walkways,  and  equestrian 
trails;  sections  which  provide  increased 
opportunities  for,  and  assurances  of, 
public  participation  in  highway  deci- 
sions ;  sections  which  grant  to  large  cities 
the  direct  expenditure  of  Federal  high- 
way fimds;  and  sections  which 
strengthen  the  program  of  highway 
beautification  and  provide  for  a  new 
study  of  ways  to  control  litter  on  the 
highway.  Further,  the  bill  declares  as 
national  policy  both  that  the  highest 
priority  in  all  highway  programs  is  to  be 
given  to  highway  safety  and  the  saving 
of  human  life,  and  that  the  programs 
shall  be  administered  so  as  to  prevent 
needless  delays  and  duplication  of 
effort — in  short  that  we  get  rid  of  red- 
tape. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  that  the  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1973  Is  a  most  progressive  and 
responsive  highway  bill.  I  support  it,  and 
I  iu"ge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

FEDERAL  SUPPORT  FOR  BICYCLE  TRANSPORTATION 
IN    THE    FEDERAL    AID    HIGHWAY    ACT    OF    1973 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senate  completes  consideration  of 
the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973  (S. 
502) ,  I  want  to  commend  the  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  for  including  in  this 
bill  a  new  provision  to  make  all  funds 
apportioned  for  Federal  aid  to  highways 
available  to  finance  the  Federal  share  of 
projects  for  bicycle  transportation, 
pedestrian  walkways  and  equestrian 
trails.  This  provision— section  132  of  the 
bill — grew  out  of  legislation  I  sponsored 
in  the  92d  Congress  and  reintroduced 
again  early  this  year:  S.  2440  and  S.  61 
respectively,  the  Bicycle  Transportation 
Act.  I  am  thus  delighted  to  see  this  sec- 
tion in  the  Senate  version  of  the  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973. 

Under  this  new  provision,  all  funds  ap- 
portioned for  Federal  aid  to  highways 
would  be  available  to  finance  the  Federal 
share  of  construction  costs  for  separate 
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or  pre^rential  bicycle  lanes  or  paths, 
bicycle  traffic  control  devices,  bicycle 
shelter!  and  parking  facilities,  pedestrian 
walkw£  vs.  and  equestrian  trails.  Projects 
could  1  e  located  on  or  in  conjunction 
with  F(  deral-aid  highway  rights-of-way 
in  botl  urban  and  rural  area.  In  addi- 
tion, fi  nds  authorized  and  appropriated 
for  for  !st  highways,  forest  development 
roads  i  .nd  trails,  public  lands  develop- 
ment r  »ads  and  trails,  parkways,  Indian 
reserve  Jon  roads  and  bridges,  and  pub- 
lic lan(  B  highways  would  be  available  for 
bikewa  's,  at  the  discretion  of  the  depart- 
ment c  larged  with  the  administration  of 
these  I  rograms. 

By  a  most  any  measure,  bicycling  to- 
day Is  injojdng  a  spirited  revival.  What 
was  ju  t  a  few  years  ago  considered  a 
child's  toy  is  now  selling  to  adults  at 
approx  mately  the  same  rate  as  new  cars. 
Almost  9  million  bicycles  were  sold  in 
1971,  a  id  some  10  million  were  sold  last 
year.  Ii  has  been  estimated  by  informed 
sources  that  70  million  Americans  are  bi- 
cycle r  ders,  and  a  small  but  growing 
army  o  bicyclists  are  braving  rush  hour 
traffic  1 3  ride  to  and  from  their  jobs  and 
schools 

Unfo  lunately,  as  more  and  more  take 
to  the  treets  on  their  fragile  machines, 
the  ace  dent  and  death  rate  for  bicyclists 
has  sky  -ocketed.  The  California  Highway 
Patrol  las  informed  me  that  In  1969,  66 
Califon  da  bicyclists  lost  their  lives  in 
traffic  I  -ccidents.  Last  year  the  number 
of  deat  IS  jumped  to  128.  Even  more  re- 
vealing are  the  statistics  for  bicycle  in- 
juries, ►articularly  for  the  young  adult 
age  gro  ip,  which  saw  a  119  percent  In- 
crease n  Injury  rates  over  the  past  2 
years,  i  nd  between  1969  and  1972,  the 
bicycle  njury  figures  jimiped  from  5.539 
to  10,84  t. 

In  or  er  to  reduce  the  growing  bicycle 
death  t  )11,  it  is  essential  that  wherever 
possible  separate  bicycle  lanes  and  paths 
be  estal  lished.  The  funds  made  available 
by  the  pew  highway  bill  are  a  first  ma- 
jor stea  toward  this  goal.  Separate  lanes 
are  relatively  Inexpensive  and  can  easily 
be  built  in  the  rights-of-way  of  federally 
aided  h  ghways.  In  addition,  preferential 
bicycle  anes  should  be  established,  and 
Informs  tional  signs  should  be  posted 
through  out  urban  areas  to  direct  the  bi- 
cyclists to  specified,  safe  routes  and  to 
alert  the  motorist  that  bicyclists  travel 
on  sucl>  routes. 

I  flrniy  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
bicycle  Is  a  viable  alternative  means  of 
transportation  in  many  areas.  It  is  not 
only  qif  et  and  nonpoUutlng,  but  It  is 
healthyj  exercise  for  the  rider.  Its  use. 
therefore,  should  be  encouraged  for  the 
benefit  bf  both  the  commimity  and  the 
individifc.1. 

Shoruy  after  introducing  S.  2440, 
the  Bicycle  Transportation  Act.  on  Au- 
gust 5,  1971.  I  conducted  an  informal 
bicycle  i  urvey  of  every  coimty  and  every 
incorpoiated  city  in  California.  In  a 
letter  t|>  mayors,  chairmen  of  county 
boards  df  supervisors,  and  city  managers. 
I  asked  i  series  of  questions  to  determine 
the  ext  jnt  of  already  existing  bicycle 
transpo:  tation  or  recreation  facilities, 
the  exte  it  of  expressed  local  public  inter- 
est In  tl  e  development  of  such  facilities, 
estimate  s  of  cost  and  whether  local  offl- 
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clals  felt  that  Federal  financial  assistance 
was  necessary  in  order  to  develop  a  safe, 
contiguous  system  of  bicycle  paths,  lanes, 
and  trails. 

The  response  to  this  inquiry  was  quite 
positive,  dociunenting  what  I  had  guessed 
to  be  a  rapidly  growing  interest  in  bi- 
cycling in  California.  Out  of  209  re- 
sponses, for  example.  174  indicated  that 
there  had  been  an  expression  of  consid- 
erable local  public  interest  in  the  devel- 
opment of  bicycle  facilities.  135  indicated 
that  the  major  hindrance  to  Uie  develop- 
ment of  such  facilities  was  lack  of  money, 
and  142  said  they  felt  Federal  financial 
assistance  for  the  development  of  bike- 
ways  was  necessary  and  desirable. 

I  am  sure  that  these  California  officials 
will  be  delighted  with  the  Senate  high- 
way bill,  which  includes  potentially  gen- 
erous funding  for  the  development  of 
bicycle  transportation  and  recreation 
lanes,  paths,  and  trails.  I  commend  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  for  its 
leadership  In  this  area,  and  I  urge  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  its  consid- 
eration of  the  highway  bill,  to  include  a 
similar  provision  for  bicycling. 

I  am  confident  that  the  funds  would 
be  made  available  if  this  bill  is  enacted 
as  passed  by  the  Senate,  will  contribute 
to  the  overall  safety  on  our  street  and 
highways.  The  construction  of  safe,  con- 
tiguous bicycle  transportation  systems 
can  reduce  the  tragic  death  rate  of  bi- 
cyclists and  will  help  to  relieve  traffic 
congestion. 

USE   OF    HIGHWAY   TRUST  FUKD  FOR   URBAN  BAB, 
MASS  TRANSIT 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  debate  on  Senator  Mcskie's  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal -Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1973.  S.  502.  to  allow  the  use  of  urban 
fimds  for  rail  transit.  I  spoke  in  opposi- 
tion, based  on  my  concern  over  this  di- 
version of  revenues  from  the  highway 
trust  fund  to  rail  mass  transit  systems. 
My  concern  focuses  on  the  apparent  con- 
flict between  the  stated  intent  of  the 
amendment  and  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
ultimate  result  of  such  an  action. 

In  a  fioor  discussion  between  Senators 
MusKiE  and  Church  on  this  point,  Sena- 
tor MusKiE  assured  my  colleague  from 
Idaho  that  the  amendment  "will  in  no 
way  result  in  any  decrease  in  highway 
funds  allocated  to  niral  areas  or  any  in- 
crease to  highway  funds  allocated  to 
lu'ban  areas."  In  my  remarks,  however, 
and  in  remarks  by  other  opponents  of 
this  amendment,  it  was  shown  that  the 
highway  trust  fund  is  totally  inadequate 
to  meet  the  mass  transit  needs  of  the 
urban  areas.  Can  anyone  actually  believe 
that  the  Congress  would  authorize  initial 
construction  of  rail  transit  systems  with 
this  amendment,  and  then  in  later  years 
allow  these  systems  to  remain  incom- 
plete, or  to  fail  for  lack  of  operating  sub- 
sidies? I  do  not.  The  political  strength  of 
the  major  urban  areas  would  dictate  the 
final  result:  Total  committment  of  the 
highway  trust  fund  to  the  construction 
and  operation  of  mass  transit  systems  in 
the  major  urban  areas. 

In  fact.  Senator  Muskie  stated  in  the 
closing  minutes  of  debate  on  his  amend- 
ment just  what  the  future  holds.  In  dis- 
cussing the  $87  billion  highway  construc- 
tion financing  since  1956,  he  said: 


I  am  not  proposing  that  at  this  point  we 
direct  these  funds  entirely  to  mass  transit. 
We  are  not  ready  for  It. 

He  went  on  to  say,  in  support  of  his 
proposal: 

The  Muskie  amendment  Is  a  first  step,  not 
o  total  step  In  giving  the  people  of  our  cities 
a  choice  as  to  the  transportation  system  that 
makes  the  most  sense  to  them,  the  people 
that  delivered  it. 

If  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  these  statements,  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  15.  1973,  specifically  ex- 
plains the  intent  of  the  amendment: 

The  sponsors  of  the  measure  that  was 
adopted  acknowledged  that  $850  million 
would  not  be  enough  to  solve  the  transpor- 
tation problems  of  the  cities.  But  they  clearly 
hoped  that  In  future  years  even  more  of  the 
trust  fund  money  could  be  diverted. 

I  feel  certain  that  when  given  the 
choice  between  mass  transit  systems  paid 
for  by  all  American  citizens,  or  transpor- 
tation systems  which  they  pay  for.  the 
people  of  our  major  cities  will  choose  the 
former.  I  believe  that  urban  transit  sys- 
tems should  be  paid  for  by  the  people 
who  benefit  from  them,  not  by  the  people 
of  Idaho  or  any  other  non-urban  State. 

For  that  reason  I  will  continue  to  op- 
pose diversion  of  highway  trust  fund 
revenues  to  urban  rail  transit  systems. 

HIGHV/AT    BILL    RESULT    OF    WELL-BALANCED 
EFFORT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  93d  Congress  convened,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  designated  its  high- 
est priority  for  action  to  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1973,  the  measure  on 
which  the  Senate  is  about  to  act. 

While  many  of  the  issues  in  this  bill 
were  before  us  last  year,  S.  502  Is  an  en- 
tirely new  measure.  We  began  early  in 
the  year  and  brought  this  bill  through 
the  entire  legislative  process,  including 
hearings  and  thorough  executive  session 
consideration  by  both  the  Subcommittee 
on  Transporatlon  and  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

To  bring  a  measure  of  such  size  and 
complexity  to  the  fioor  this  early  in  the 
congressional  session  required  a  diligent 
effort  by  both  Members  and  of  the  staff. 

I  am  very  appreciative  of  the  time  and 
thought  devoted  to  this  bill  by  members 
of  the  committee.  Initisd  consideration 
was  carried  out  by  our  Subcommittee  on 
Trsuisportation  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen  of  Texas.  Sen- 
ator Bentsen  assumed  the  chairmanship 
of  the  subcommittee  this  year  and  set 
the  pace  which  has  enabled  us  to  bring 
the  bill  to  the  Senate  at  this  time.  His 
knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  and  his 
competence  as  a  legislator  were  refiected 
throughout  the  development  of  this  leg- 
islation. Major  contributions  were  re- 
ceived from  other  members  of  the  sub- 
committee; Senator  Montoya,  Senator 
Gravel,  Senator  Muskie,  Senator  Bur- 
dick,  Senator  Scott  of  Virginia,  Senator 
Buckley,  Senator  ^tafford  and  Senator 
McClure.  Participation  by  the  rsmking 
minority  member  of  the  committee.  Sen- 
ator Baker,  was  substantial,  at  both  the 
subcommittee  and  full  committee  levels. 
Senator  Baker  and  I  both  serve  only  as 
ex-offlcio  members  of  the  subcommittee. 
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but  W^  great  concern  with  thii  legisla- 
i\at  •  yas  demonstrated  by  his  i  artlcipa- 
tion.  \ 

At  the  full  committee  level,  th » bill  was 
again  discussed  with  the  thorjughness 
that  has  characterized  the  legis  ative  ef- 
forts of  the  committee  in  the  pa  st.  Other 
valuabl3  contributions  were  made  by 
Senator  Clark.  Senator  Biden.  ind  Sen- 
ator DOMENICI. 

I  single  out  for  particular  me  ition  the 
concern  of  the  new  members  of  jur  com- 
mittee, which  was  shown  by  thei  r  regular 
attfenjflance  at  hearings  and  jxecutive 
sessions,  and  by  their  partici[»ation  in 
the  discussion  of  all  aspects  of  the  bill. 

Tl>e  demands  on  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, are  such  that  they  could  not  ade- 
quately function  without  the  support  of 
conjipetent  and  energetic  staff.  Once 
again  the  staff  of  the  Public  Wo  -ks  Com- 
mitteie  performed  its  duties  in  a  superior 
fashion.  Staff  contributions  were  made 
by  Ml  Barry  Meyer,  chief  coursel;  Bai- 
ley jGufird.  Clark  Norton.  Philip  Cum- 
mijlg?,  John  Yago.  Harold  llrayman. 
RJtihArd  Herod.  Kathy  Cudlipj.  Birdie 
Kyle* Polly  Medlin.  Margie  PoveU,  Jan 
¥ox,v  Barbara  Bjomson,  Jacqueline 
SGha,'er,and  Ann  Brown. 

l^ri  President,  special  commendation  is 
due  to  Paul  Chimes,  the  coi^mlttee's 
printing  clerk,  and  the  Government 
Printing  OfBce.  for  expediting  1  he  prep- 
aration and  printing  of  both  the  hearings 
and  the  committee  report  on  this  legisla- 
tion. It  Is  no  easy  task  to  have  available 
for.  Senators  more  than  1.000  pages  of 
heajring  testimony  and  d(fcumer  ts  within 
4  w^ejcs  of  the  hearings,  and  a  committee 
repiort  less  than  2  weeks  afteit  the  bill 
wa^  ordered  reported.  Mr.  Chiiies  spent 
many  long  hours  on  these  projects,  and 
it  if  because  of  his  extraordina: -y  efforts 
thalt  these  important  document!  i  were  on 
the«l€sks  of  the  Senators  yester(  lay  when 
we  b^gan  consideration  of  this  1  lill. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  c  ongratu- 
late  the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the 
comnjlttee,  the  Senator  from  vrest  Vir- 
ginjaj  <Mr.  JIandolph',  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen>  for  he  mag- 
niffcejit  leadership  they  have  siown.  as 
well  as  their  counterparts  on  the  other 
sid«  of  the  aisle,  the  Senator  fi  om  Ten- 
nesMe  (Mr.  Baker)  and  the  Senator 
fro<n  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  .  far  bring- 
ing fsrth  a  very  fine  bUl.  which  I  am 
sur^-  will  serve  the  national  Inl  erest. 

ij^ope  they  are  able  to  prevail  and  per- 
sua^the  House  to  agree  to  the  Senat* 
lanrtop.  I  thank  the  Senatoi  for  the 
lanr^ge  on  page  20  of  the  cdmmittee 
rep^n.  I  sisk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
lanfiage  under  the  heading  "To  1  Roads" 
be  printed  in  the  REcoRb  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  th;  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as-tollows: 

ToLi.  Roads 

"^le  Committee  Is  recommendlr  g  several 
changjes  in  existing  law  relating  to  i  oil  roads. 
First,  after  any  State  t»s  received  its  final 
apportionment  for  the  Interstate  System, 
new  toll  rcnuls  or  Improvements  t<i  existing 
toU  roads  In  any  such  State  would  I  e  eligible 
for)P^eral  participation,  from  funis  appor- 
tlQBed  to  the  State  for  Its  primary  i  ystem.  to 
fin»jce  70  %  of  the  construction  ca  t  of  such 


projects,  not  including  the  cost  of  toU  collec- 
tion and  service  facilities. 

A  State  building  a  toll  road  under  this  pro- 
vision would  be  required,  upon  agreement 
with  the  Secretary,  to  use  funds  apportioned 
for  Its  Federal-aid  primary  system  to  repay 
the  cost  of  construction  equivalent  to  the 
Federal  share  of  the  project  cost.  The  Federal 
share  would  be  payable  In  not  more  than  16 
equal  annual  Installments  from  funds  appor- 
tioned to  the  State  for  Its  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary system. 

Ebccept  for  costs  of  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  new  toll  roads  or,  where  appropriate, 
the  costs  of  maintenance  and  operation  at- 
tributable to  Improvements  to  existing  toU 
highways,  all  tolls  collected  from  users  of 
such  new  toll  roads,  or  tolls  levied  that  are 
attributable  to  such  Improvements  to  exist- 
ing toll  highways,  would  be  devoted  to  retir- 
ing obligations  Incurred  by  the  State  for  its 
30%  share.  The  costs  of  maintenance  and  op- 
eration attributable  to  any  Improvement  to 
existing  toll  highways  would  be  estimated  by 
the  State,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary. After  the  Federal  share  has  been  fuUy 
paid,  the  new  toll  highway  or  improved  toll 
highway  would  be  maintained  and  operated 
as  a  free  highway  as  part  of  the  primary  sys- 
tem. 

This  financing  arrangement  would  enable 
States  lacking  adequate  resources  to  con- 
struct needed  highways  to  do  so  in  a  rela- 
tively short  order.  For  example,  the  State  of 
Louisiana  has  expressed  Interest  In  the  pos- 
sibility of  utilizing  this  arrangement  to  com- 
plete a  toll  road.  Lack  of  adequate  funding 
and  the  relatively  high  cost  of  highway  con- 
struction in  certain  parts  of  the  State  have 
precluded  a  concerted  effort  to  upgrade  a 
north-south  route.  Other  States  with  equally 
critical  highway  problems  may  weU  want  to 
take  advantage  of  this  additional  method  of 
financing  highway  construction. 

Another  section  of  the  bill  would  apply  to 
any  toll  roads  which  the  Secretary  has  ap- 
proved as  part  of  the  Interstate  System  and 
which  later  becomes  toll  free.  In  such  situa- 
tions, funds  apportioned  to  the  Interstate 
System  could  be  expended  for  the  construc- 
tion, reconstruction  or  Improvement  of  that 
road  to  meet  the  standards  adopted  for  the 
Improvement  of  projects  located  on  the  In- 
terstate System.  The  coet  of  such  improve- 
ments would  be  added  to  the  cost  estimate 
for  completing  the  Interstate  System  for  the 
purposes  of  funding  availability  and  appor- 
tionment. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  Senators  for  their 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the  ques- 
tion is.  Shall  the  bill  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire fyir.  MclNTYRE).  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mokdale),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr..  Mtjskie)  .  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr.),  and  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

I  further  aimounce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Harry  P.  Byrd.  Jr.),  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  , 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Doia- 
nick),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbe)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bartlett),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Buckley),  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbk)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  armoimced — yeas  77, 
nays  5.  as  follows: 


[No.  43  Leg. 

YEAS— 77 

Abotirezk 

Orlffln 

Montoya 

Aiken 

Oumey 

Moss 

AUen 

Hansen 

Nunn 

Baker 

Hart 

Packwood 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Pastore 

Beau 

HaskeU 

Pearaon 

Bentsen 

Hathaway 

PeU 

Bible 

HolUngs 

Percy 

Biden 

Hruska 

Bandolph 

Brookrf' 

Huddleston 

Blblcoff 

Burdlck 

Hughes 

Rchweiker 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Humphrey 

8oott.Pa. 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Scott.  Va. 

Case 

Jackaon 

Sparkman 

Chiles 

Javlts 

Stafford 

Church 

Johnston 

Stevenson 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Symington 

Cotton 

Long 

Taft 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Dole 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

Matblas 

Tower 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Tunney 

Ervln 

McClure 

Welcker 

Pong 

McGee 

WUllama 

FxUbrlght 

McOovem 

Young 

Gold  water 

Metrsir 
NAYS— 5 

Brock 

Helms 

Both 

Fannin 

Prozmlre 

NOT  VOTXNG— 18 

Bartlett 

Cranston 

Muakle 

Bellmon 

Dominick 

Nelson 

Bennett 

Eagleton 

Saxbe 

Buckley 

Gravel 

Stennis 

Byrd. 

Hatfield 

Stevens 

Harry  P., 

Jr.    Mclntyre 

Cook 

Mondale 

So  the  bill  (S.  502)  was  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  502 
An  act  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
construction  of  certain  highways  in  accord- 
ance with  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotiae  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    Statei    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That — 
TITLE  I 

SHORT   TTTLE 

Sec.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1973". 

REVISION  OF  AXTTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR   INTERSTATE   SYSTEM 

Sec.  102.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  108  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1966,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  ad- 
ditional sum  of  $4,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974.  the  additional 
sum  of  $4,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1976.  and  the  additional  sum 
of  $4 ,000 .(XX) ,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976."  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  foUowlng:  "the  additional  simi  of  $3,250,- 
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000.00(1  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  t  te  additional  sum  of  $3,260,000,000  for 
the  fl,a  si  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  the 
additlc  nal  sum  of  $3,250,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ei  ding  June  30,  1976." 

AUTHOl  IZATION   of  USE  OF  COST  ESTIMATE  FOB 
AP  'ORTIONMENT  OF  INTERSTATE  FUNDS 

3ec.  103.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  a  >portion  for  fiscal  years  1974,  1975,  and 
1976  t]  e  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  su^  years  for  expenditure  on  the  Na- 
tional I  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  (using  the  apportionment  factors 
cental)  ,ed  in  revised  table  6,  House  Commit- 
tee Prl  It  Numbered  92-29. 


Sec 
United 


SCBIUSSION    OF    COST    ESTIMATS 


104.  Section  104(b)(5)  of  title  23, 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "l474"  from  the  sentence  preceding  the 
next  t  >  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  In 
lieu  tt  treof  "1975",  and  by  striking  the  next 
to  the  last  sentence. 


t 


AUTHORIZATIONS 


Sec.  105.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
cut  th  )  provisions  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  ;he  following  sums  are  hereby  au- 
thariz<  1  to  be  appropriated : 

(1)  ?or  the  Federal-aid  primary  system 
in  rural  areas,  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund,  }|650,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jutie  30,  1974,  $650,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ei  idlng  June  30,  1975,  and  $650,000,000 
for  thi  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976.  For 
the  F«  leral-ald  secondary  system  in  rural 
areas,  i  ut  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  $360,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1974,  9  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  3  >.  1975,  and  $350,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ei  ding  June  30,  1976. 

(2)  ]  'or  the  Federal-aid  urban  system,  out 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  $850,000,000  for 
the  fla  :al  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $850,- 
000,000    for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1975.  a  Id  $850,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Ju  le  30,  1976.  For  the  extension  of  the 
Pedera  -aid  primary  and  secondtuy  systems 
in  urh  m  areas,  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund.  S350,O0O,0OO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  10.  1974,  $350,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ei  ding  June  30,  1975,  and  $350,000,000 
for  fis<  il  year  ending  June  30,  1976. 

(3)  ^or  forest  highways  out  of  the  High- 
way T  ust  Fund,  $33,0(>0,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ei  ding  June  30,  1974,  $33,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  :  ear  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  $33,- 
000,00<i  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976. 

(4)  :  'or  public  lands  highways,  out  of  the 
Hlghwi  y  Trust  Fund,  $16,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  3  ear  ending  June  30,  1974,  $16,000,000 
for  th^  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976.  and 
$ie,000|000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  197  I. 

(6)  For  forest  development  roads  and 
trails,  175,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  3  »,  1974,  $76,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1976,  and  $75,000.0(X)  for 
the  fla  ftl  year  ending  June  30,  1976. 

(6)  'or  public  lands  development  roads 
and  tn  Us,  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Ju  le  30,  1974.  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ei  ding  June  30.  1975,  and  $10,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976. 

(7)  ]  lor  park  roads  and  trails,  $30,000,000 
for  the  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  $30,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975, 
and  $3  >. 000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  3  I,  1976. 

(8)  1  or  parkways,  out  of  the  Highway 
Trust  :  *und,  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974.  $76,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  5  Bar  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  $75,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
197e. 

(9)  ]  or  Indian  reservation  roads  and 
bridges  out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund, 
$76^000  )00  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
80,  197  ,  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 


ing June  30,  1975,  and  $76,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976. 

(10)  For  carrying  out  section  319(b)  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code  (relating  to 
landscaping  and  scenic  enhancement),  out 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  $16,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $15,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  and  $16,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976. 

(11)  For  necessary  administrative  expenses 
In  carrying  out  section  131.  section  136  and 
section  319(b)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
$1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  and  $1,600,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1978. 

(12)  For  carrying  out  section  216(a)  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code  (relating  to  ter- 
ritorial highway  development  program),  out 
of  the  sums  \n  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated : 

(A)  for  the  Virgin  Islands  not  to  exceed 
$2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  not  to  exceed  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  not  to  exceed 
$2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976; 

(B)  lor  Guam  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  not  to 
exceed  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  and  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976;  and 

(C)  for  American  Samoa  not  to  exceed 
$600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1974,  not  to  exceed  $600,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  not  to  exceed 
$500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976. 

(b)  For  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974,  1975. 
and  1976,  no  State  shall  receive  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  per  centum  of  the  total  apportion- 
ment for  the  Interstate  System  under  para- 
graph (6)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  104 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code.  Whenever 
such  amounts  made  available  for  the  Inter- 
state System  in  any  State  exceed  the  cost  of 
completing  that  State's  portion  of  the  Inter- 
state Sysem,  the  excess  amount  shall  be 
transferred  to  and  added  to  the  amounts  ap- 
portioned to  such  State  under  paragraphs 
(1),  (2),  (3),  and  (6)  of  subsection  (b)'  of 
section  104  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
In  the  ratio  which  these  respective  amounts 
bear  to  each  other  In  that  State.  For  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  subsection,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  out  of  the 
KUghway  Trust  Fund  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $60,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1975,  and  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976.  It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  this  subsection  is  an  interim 
provision  to  be  reconsidered  at  the  expira- 
tion of  this  authorization. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  definition  of  "construc- 
tion" in  subsection  (a)  of  section  101  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to 
read: 

"The  term  'construction'  means  the  super- 
vising, inspecting,  actual  building,  and  all 
expenses  incidental  to  the  construction  or 
reconstruction  of  a  highway.  Including  lo- 
cating, surveying,  and  mapping  (Including 
the  establishment  of  temporary  and  perma- 
nent geodetic  markers  In  accordance  with 
specifications  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  (Commerce) .  acquisition  of  rights- 
of-way.  relocation  assistance,  elimination  of 
hazards  of  railway  grade  crossings,  acquisi- 
tion of  replacement  housing  sites,  acquisi- 
tion and  rehabUitatlon.  relocation,  and  con- 
struction of  replacement  housing,  and  im- 
provements which  directly  facilitate  and  con- 
trol traffic  fiow.  such  as  grade  separation  of 
Intersections,  widening  of  lanes,  channeliza- 
tion of  traffic,  traffic  control  systems,  and 
passenger  loading  and  unloading  areas." 


(b)  The  definition  of  "Indian  reservation 
roads  and  bridges"  in  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 101  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read : 

"The  term  'Indian  reservation  roads  and 
bridges'  means  roads  and  bridges  that  are 
located  within  or  provide  access  to  an  Indian 
reservation  or  Indian  trust  land  or  restricted 
Indian  land  which  is  not  subject  to  fee  title 
alienation  without  the  approval  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  which  Indians  reside,  or 
Indian  and  Alaska  native  vUlages.  groups 
or  communities  in  which  Indians  and  Alaska 
natives  reside,  whom  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  determined  are  eligible  for  serv- 
ices generally  available  to  Indians  under  Fed- 
eral laws  specifically  applicable  to  Indians." 

(c)  The  definition  of  "urbanized  area"  in 
subsection  (a)  of  section  101  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read: 

"The  term  "urbanized  area'  means  an  area 
so  designated  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
within  boundaries  to  be  fixed  by  responsible 
State  and  local  officials  In  cooperation  with 
each  other,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Such  boundaries  shall,  as  a  minimum, 
encompass  the  entire  urbanized  area  desig- 
nated by  the  Bureau  cf  the  Census." 

(d)  The  definition  of  "urban  area"  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  101  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read : 

"The  term  "urban  area'  means  an  urban- 
ized area,  or  an  urban  place  as  designated 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  having  a  popu- 
latioa  of  five  thousand  or  more  and  not  with- 
in any  urbanized  area,  within  boundaries  to 
be  fixed  by  responsible  State  and  local  offi- 
cials in  cooperation  with  each  other,  subject 
to  approval  by  the  Secretarj'.  Such  boun- 
daries shall,  as  a  minimum,  encompass  the 
entire  urban  place  designated  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census." 

DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  107.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  101  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"It  is  further  declared  to  be  in  the  national 
interest  and  to  be  the  Intent  of  Congress  that 
in  the  administration  of  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program  the  Secretary  shall  carry 
out  the  program  In  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
the  highest  priority  in  all  instances,  to  high- 
way safety  and  the  saving  of  human  lives." 

MINIMIZATION    OF   RXO    TAPE 

Sec  108.  Secton  101  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  fcdlowlng  new  sub- 
section : 

"(e)  It  Is  the  national  policy  that  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  the  procedures  to 
be  utilized  by  the  Secretary  and  all  other 
affected  heads  of  Federal  departments,  agen- 
cies, and  Instrumentalities  for  carrying  out 
this  title  and  any  other  provision  of  law 
relating  to  the  Federal  highway  programs 
shall  encotirage  the  minimization  of  paper- 
work and  interagency  decision  procedures 
and  the  best  use  of  available  manpower  and 
funds  so  as  to  prevent  needless  duplication 
and  unnecessary  delays  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment." 

FEDERAL-AID  SYSTEMS  REALIGNMENT 

SEC.  109.  (a)  Section  103(b)  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  is  renumbered  as  sec- 
tion 103(b)(1)  and  a  new  section  103(b)(2) 
is  added  to  read  as  follows : 

"(2)  After  June  30.  1976,  the  Federal-aid 
primary  system  shall  consist  of  an  adequate 
system  of  connected  main  roads  important 
to  interstate,  statewide,  and  regional  travel, 
consisting  of  rural  arterial  routes  and  their 
extensions  into  or  through  urban  areas.  The 
Federal -aid  primary  system  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  each  State  and  where  appropriate, 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  planning 
process  pursuant  to  section  134  of  this  title, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  as 
provided  by  subsection  (f)  of  this  section." 
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Ct>\  Section  103(c)  of  title  23,  Ua  ted  States 
C(^e/  Is  renumbered  as  section  103(c)(1) 
a'b  i  a  new  subsection  103(c)  (2)  li  added  to 
rev*  Bs  follows: 

f(^)  After  June  30.  1976.  the  lederal-ald 
se^adary  sjrstem  shall  consist  of  r  iral  major 
coieCtor  routes.  The  Federal-aid  secondary 
system  ^shall  be  designated  by  aach  State 
through  its  State  highway  department  and 
appropriate  local  officials  In  cooper  itlon  with 
ea^h'  other,  subject  to  the  appro  ral  of  the 
Se^r^ary  as  provided  in  subsection  (f)  of 
thistection." 

{c»  Section  103(d)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code.  Is  reniunbered  as  a  iction  103 
(d^(l)  and  a  new  subsection  10!  1(d)(2)  Is 
ad4^  V>  read  as  follows : 

■f(|)  After  June  30.  1975,  the  Pederal-ald 
urbati  system  shall  be  located  In  u:  'ban  areas 
and  '-ball  consist  of  arterial  routes  and  col- 
lectc,  routes,  exclusive  of  urban  extensions 
of  tin  Pederal-ald  primary  system. '  rhe  routes 
on  1^  e  iFederal-ald  urban  systen)  shall  be 
de^lS  lared  by  appropriate  local  offlplals.  sub- 
Jecrt  ♦  D  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  as  pro- 
vlde«t  In  subsection  (f)  of  this  section,  and 
In  tm  case  of  urbanized  areas  shall  be  In  ac- 
cord* ^ce  with  the  planning  proceati  required 
pursi.ant  to  the  provisions  of  section  134  of 
thte  title."  I 

(d>,  l''ederal-ald  svstems  reallgnitoent  shall 
((be  bBteed  upon  anticipated  functi<jnal  usage 
In  the  year  1980  or  a  planned  connected  sys- 
tem. , 

fe)|ln  addition  to  the  foregolnpt  amend- 
ment*, the  second  sentence  of  s«ct1on  103 
rc)(l2  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  is 
aminJed  to  insert,  after  the  wo-ds  "local 
rur^l:  roads."  the  phrase,  "access  roads  to 
air^wflts.". 

I  TKDTBXL-KTD    TTltBAI*    SYSTEB  t 

icj  110.  (a)  Subsection  (d)(1)   of  section 

loa   of    title    23.    United    States    Code,    is 

amended  by  striking  the  first,  second,  third. 

fourth,  and  fifth  sentences  and  inserting  in 

»lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"The  Federal-aid  urban  system  shall  be 
established  in  each  urban  area.  Tie  system 
shall  ibe  so  located  as  to  serve  Ihe  malor 
cewie's  of  activity,  and  shall  Inc  ude  high 
tra^pe  volume  arterial  and  collect  sr  routes, 
including  access  roads  to  airports  ind  other 
traasjjortation  terminals.  No  roule  on  the 
Federtl-ald  urban  svstem  shall  iilso  be  a 
route  pn  any  other  Federal-aid  sys;em.  Each 
roujtejof  the  system  to  the  extent  feasible 
shi^  ionnect  with  another  route  on  a  Ped- 
eraf-a|d  system.  Routes  on  the  F>deral-ald 
url»n«system  shall  be  selected  by  the  appro- 
prijitei  local  officials  so  as  to  serve  the  goals 
ant  objectives  of  the  community,  iifter  con- 
sulfetjon  with  the  State  highway  depart- 
meat^  and.  In  urbanized  areas.  In  ascordance 
wltfc  ♦le  planning  process  under  «  ctlon  134 
of  telS  title.  Designation  of  the  Ffcderal-ald 
urbani  system  shall  be  subject  t<  the  ap- 
proyali  of  the  Secretary  as  provide  I  in  sub- 
sectilofi    (f )    of  this  section." 

(^) subsection  (d)  of  section  1(8  of  title 
23.  Uffited  States  Code,  is  amendefa  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(d^  In  approving  programs  for  p  -ojects  on 
the,  P^eral-aid  urban  system,  tlte  Secre- 
tarji  stiall  require  that  such  prolet  ts  be  se- 
lected l)y  the  anproprlate  local  offl*  lals  after 
conguf^tlop  with  the  Oovemor  of  «ach  State 
jmdi  ip  urbanized  areas,  in  accordiince  with 
the  planning  process  required  puTuant  to 
sectlou  134  of  this  title." 

TRUSTER  OF  INTERSTATE  STSTEM  M  ILEAGE 
1    3  WTTHIN  A  STATE 

Ssc^lll.  (a)  The  fourth  sentence  of  sub- 
sectloi^i  (e)(2)  of  8e<a;ion  103  of  title  23, 
Untte^  States  Code.  Is  amended  b>  read: 

"Thf  provisions  of  this  title  i.ppllcable 
to  tbe"  Interstate  System  shall  apply  to  all 
mil*i^  designated  under  the  thirdj  sentence 
of  t^9  paragraph,  except  that  th^  cost  to 
th^  |7c^ted  States  of  the  aggregate  ol  all  mile- 


age designated  In  any  State  under  the  third 
sentence  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  exceed 
the  coet  to  the  United  States  of  the  mileage 
approval  for  which  is  withdrawn  under  the 
second  sentence  of  this  paragraph:  such  costs 
shall  be  that  as  of  the  date  of  the  with- 
drawal." 

(b)  Paragre^h  (2)  of  subsection  (e)  o^ 
section  103  of  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  th^  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"The  authority  granted  by  this  paragraph 
shall  expire  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Federal -Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973.  How- 
ever, the  amendment  contained  In  section 
111(a)  of  the  Federal -Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1973  shall  be  retroactive." 

(c)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  103  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following: 

"(4)  In  addition  to  the  mileage  authorized 
by  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection,  there  is  hereby  authorized  addi- 
tional mileage  for  the  Interstate  System  to 
be  used  in  making  modifications  or  revisions 
in  the  Interstate  System  as  provided  In  this 
paragraph.  Upon  the  joint  request  of  a  State 
Governor  and  the  local  governments  con- 
cerned, the  Secretary  may  withdraw  his  ap- 
proval of  any  route  or  portion  thereof  on  the 
Interstate  System  within  that  State  selected 
and  approved  in  accordance  with  this  title 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  paragraph.  If 
he  determines  that  such  route  or  portion 
thereof  is  not  essential  to  completion  of  a 
unified  and  connected  Interstate  System  or 
will  no  longer  be  essential  by  reason  of  the 
application  of  this  paragraph  and  will  not  b« 
constructed  as  a  part  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem, and  if  he  receives  insurances  that  the 
State  does  not  Intend  to  construct  a  toll  road 
in  the  traffic  corridor  which  would  be  served 
by  such  route  or  portion  thereof.  After  the 
Secretary  has  withdrawn  his  approval  of  any 
such  route  or  portion  thereof  the  mileage  of 
such  route  or  portion  thereof  and  the  addi- 
tional mileage  authorized  by  the  first  sen- 
tence of  this  paragraph  shall  be  available  for 
the  designation  of  such  interstate  route  or 
portions  thereof  within  that  State  as  pro- 
vided In  this  subsection  necessary  to  provide 
the  essential  connection  of  the  Interstate 
System  in  such  State  In  lieu  of  the  route 
or  portions  thereof  which  were  withdrawn. 
The  provisions  of  this  title  applicable  to  the 
Interstate  System  shall  apply  to  all  mileage 
designated  under  the  third  sentence  of  this 
paragraph,  except  that  the  cost  to  the  United 
States  of  the  aggregate  of  all  mileage  des- 
ignated in  any  State  under  the  third  sen- 
tence of  this  paragraph  shall  not  exceed  the 
cost  to  the  United  States  of  the  mileage  ap- 
proval for  which  Is  withdrawn  under  the 
second  sentence  of  this  pargarph.  Such  costs 
shall  be  the  costs  of  the  withdrawn  route. 
Whenever  the  Secretary  detemlnes  that  such 
routes  or  portions  thereof  are  not  essential 
or  whenever  the  amounts  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  the  substitute  essential  routes 
or  portions  thereof  are  less  than  the  coet  of 
the  withdrawn  route  or  portions  thereof,  the 
amounts  remaning  or  the  difference  shall  be 
transferred  to  and  added  to  the  amounts 
apportioned  to  such  State  for  use  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  104  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
for  the  account  of  the  lu'banized  area  from 
which  the  withdrawal  of  the  routes  or  por- 
tions thereof  was  made  in  such  urbanized 
areas.  In  considering  routes  or  portions  there- 
of to  be  added  to  the  Interstate  System  un- 
der the  second  and  third  sentences  of  this 
paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall.  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  States  and  local  governments 
concerned,  assure  (A)  that  such  routes  or 
portions  thereof  will  provide  a  unified  and 
connected  Interstate  System,  and  (B)  the 
extension  of  routes  which  terminate  within 
municipalities  served  by  a  single  interstate 
route,  so  as  to  provide  traffic  service  entirely 
through  such   munlclpalltlea.   Any  mileage 


from  a  route  or  portion  thereof  which  la 
withdrawn  under  the  second  sentence  of  this 
paragraph  and  not  replaced  by  a  substitute 
essential  route  or  portion  thereof  may  be  re- 
designated as  part  of  the  Interstate  System 
by  the  Secretary  In  accordance  with  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection." 

REMOVAL     OF     DESIGNATED     SEGMENTS     OF     THE 
INTERSTATE     SYSTEM 

Sec.  112.  Section  103(g)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  The  Secretary,  on  July  1.  1974.  shall 
remove  from  designation  as  a  part  of  the  In- 
terstate System  each  segment  of  such  system 
for  which  a  State  has  not  notified  the  Secre- 
tary that  such  State  Intends  to  construct 
such  segment,  and  which  the  Secretary  finds 
Is  not  necessary  for  contmulty  of  traffic 
flows  between  cities.  Nothing  shall  prohibit 
the  consideration  for  substitution  prior  to 
July  1.  1975.  of  alternative  segments  of  the 
Interstate  System  which  will  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  title.  Any  segment  of  the 
Interstate  System,  with  respect  to  which  a 
State  has  not  submitted  by  July  1,  1975,  a 
schedule  for  the  expenditure  of  funds  for 
completion  of  construction  of  such  seg- 
ment or  alternative  segment  within  the  pe- 
riod of  availability  of  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  completion  of  the  In- 
terstate System,  and  with  respect  to  which 
the  State  has  not  provided  the  Secretary 
with  assurances  satisfactory  to  him  that 
such  schedule  will  be  met.  shall  be  removed 
from  designation  as  a  part  of  the  Interstate 
System.  No  segment  of  the  Interstate 
System  removed  under  the  authority  of  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  thereafter  be  desig- 
nated as  a  part  of  the  Interstate  System  ex- 
cept as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  In  the 
Interest  of  national  defense  or  for  other  rea- 
sons of  national  Interest." 

APPORTIONMENT 

Sec.  113.  (a)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
subsection  (b)  of  section  104  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  words  "star  routes"  each  time  they 
appear  and  Inserlng  in  lieu  thereof  "Intercity 
mall  routes  where  service  is  performed  by 
motor  vehicles." 

(b)  Paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  104  of  title  23.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  the  word  "urbanized" 
wherever  it  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "urban",  and  by  ending  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "No  State  shall  receive 
less  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  each 
year's  apportionment." 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  104  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "20  i>er  centum"  In  each  of  the  two 
places  It  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of In  each  such  place  the  following:  "30  per 
centum"  and  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (1), 
(2),  or  (3)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraph    (1)     or    (2)". 

(d)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  104  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(d)(1)  Not  more  than  30  per  centiim  of 
the  amount  apportioned  in  any  fiscal  year  to 
each  State  In  accordance  with  paragraph  (3) 
of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  may  be 
transferred  from  that  apportionment  to  the 
apportionment  under  paragraph  (6)  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  if  such  transfer 
ts  requested  by  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment and  is  approved  by  the  Oovemor  of 
such  State  and  the  Secretary  as  being  m  the 
public  Interest.  The  total  of  such  transfers 
shall  not  increase  the  original  apportion- 
ment under  such  paragraph  by  more  than  30 
per  centiim. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  State  for  which  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  has  certified  or  otherwise  stated 
that  one  or  more  air  quality  regions  within 
such  State  will  fall  to  achieve,  by  July  1. 
1975,  levels  of  air  quality  necessary  for  at- 
tainment of  the  primary  ambient  air  quality 
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ird  specified  for  carbon  monoxide, 
of  nitrogen,  or  photochemical  oxidants 
rbons)  In  accordance  with  section 
the  Clean  Air  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1857  et 
the  Secretary  may  require  such  State 
sfer  all  sums  apportioned  to  such 
[under  paragraph  (3)  of  aabsection  (b) 
of  tt  Is  section  to  the  sums  apportioned  to 
such  State  under  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection 
(b)  f  this  section,  for  the  account  of  the 
uroa  ilzed  area  within  the  air  quality  reglou 
deslg  lated  by  the  Secretary  to  receive  emer- 
genc;  assistance  for  transportation  system 
Impr  vements." 

(e)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  of 
sectK  n  104  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  is 
lierel  y  repealed. 

,  PPORTIONMENT  OF  PLANNING  FUNDS 

Se(  .  114.  Subsection  (f)  of  section  104  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read   a  follows: 

"(1  (1)  On  or  before  January  1  next  pre- 
cedl£  ;  the  commencement  of  each  fiscal  year. 
tbe  I  ecretary,  after  making  the  deduction 
auth  rlzed  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
shall  set  aside  not  to  exceed  one-half  per 
Gent\  m  of  the  remaining  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  expenditure  upon  the 
Pedetal-ald  systems,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing dUt  the  requirements  of  section  134  of 
this  4tle. 

These  funds  shall  be  apportioned  to 
ites  in  the  ratio  which  the  population 
banlzed  areas  or  parts  thereof,  Ln  each 
>  bears  to  the  total  population  In  such 
urbanized  areas  in  all  the  States  as  shown 
by  tbr  latest  available  census,  except  that  no 
StateJ  shall  receive  less  than  one-half  per 
centtan  of  the  amount  apportioned. 

"(a  The  ftinds  apportioned  to  any  State 
\mdef  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  made  available  by  the  State  to  tbe  metro- 
poUtiu  planning  organizations  designated  by 
tbe  state  as  being  responsible  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  section  134  of  this  title. 
Thes4  funds  shall  be  matched  In  accordance 
with  fcectlon  120  of  this  title  unless  the  Secre- 
tary aetenzUnes  that  the  Interests  of  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program  would  be  best 
serve<|  without  such  matching. 

The  distribution  within  any  State  of 
Ing  funds  made  available  to  agen- 
ider  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection 
36  in  accordance  with  a  formula  de- 
by  each  State  and  approved  by  the 
Secrefery  which  shall  consider  but  not  neces- 
sarllyl  be  limited  to,  population,  status  of 
planning,  and  metropolitan  area  transporta- 
tion 4eeds." 

PROGRAMS 

8e(4  114A.   (a)   Section  105(a)   of  title  23. 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  deleting 
\  'ords  "State  highway  department"  in 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
<  k>vernor"   and   by   adding  at  the  end 
the   following   new   sentence:    "The 
shall  not  approve  any  project  ex- 
cept ihat  which  is  in  accordance  with  the 
plani  ing  process  required  pursuant  to  sec- 
34  of  this  title." 
Section    105(b)    of    title   23,    United 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
'except   In   States   where   all   public 
and   highways  are  under  the  control 
sjipervislon  of  the  State  highway  depart- 
that  such  project  be  selected  by  the 
highway  department"  and  inserting  in 
thereof  the  following:  "that  such  project 
sejbcted  by  the  State  Governor." 

Section  105(g)  of  title  23,  United 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
wordi  "State  highway  departments"  and  in- 
sertlr  j  in  lieu  thereof  "Governors". 
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ADVANCE    ACQUISITION 

116    (a)    Section    108(a)    of   title   23. 

States  Code,  ts  amended  by  striking 
leven  years"  in  the  last  sentence  and 

In  lieu  thereof  "ten  years". 
Section  108(c)  (3)   of  title  23,  United 

Code,    is   amended    by   striking   out 


"seven  years"  in  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "ten  years". 

STANDARDS 

Sec  116.  (a)  Subsection  (1)  of  section  109 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"The  Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  and  appropriate  Federal,  State, 
and  local  officials,  may  promulgate  stand- 
ards for  the  control  of  highway  noise  levels 
for  highways  on  any  Federal-aid  system  for 
which  project  approval  has  been  secured 
prior  to  July  1,  1972.  The  Secretary  may  ap- 
prove any  project  on  a  Pederal-ald  system  to 
which  noise-level  standards  are  made  applic- 
able under  the  preceding  sentence  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  such  standards.  Such 
project  may  Include,  but  is  not  Umlted  to,  the 
acquisition  of  additional  rights-of-way,  the 
construction  of  physical  barriers,  and  land- 
scaping. Sums  apportioned  for  the  Federal- 
aid  system  on  which  such  project  will  be 
located  shall  be  available  to  finance  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  such  project.  Such  project  shall 
be  deemed  a  highway  project  for  aU  pur- 
poses of  this  title." 

(b)  Subsection  (j)  of  section  109  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "(1)"  after  "(j)"  and  adding  a  new 
paragraph  ( 2 )  as  follows : 

"(2)  After  June  30,  1973,  no  highway  pro- 
gram or  project  submitted  to  the  Secretary  In 
accordance  with  this  title  shall  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary  unless  it  is  In  conformity 
with  guidelines  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  subsection  and,  in  the  case  of 
a  highway  program  or  project  proposed  for  an 
air  quality  control  region  which  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  determined  will  require  the  im- 
position of  transportation  controls  to  attain 
primary  ambient  air  quality  standards,  is 
consistent  with  the  implementation  plan 
approved  or  promulgated  for  such  region 
under  section  110  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1857etseq.).". 

SIGNS    ON    PROJECT    SITE 

Sec  117.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  114  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  sentence  thereof  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"After  June  30,  1973,  the  State  highway 
department  shall  not  erect  on  any  project 
where  actual  construction  Is  In  progress  and 
visible  to  highway  users,  any  Informational 
signs  other  than  official  traffic  control  de- 
vices conforming  with  standards  developed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation." 

CERTIFICATION    ACCEPTANCE 

Sec.  118.  (a)  Section  117  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"5  117.  Certification  acceptance 

"(a)  The  Secretary  may  discharge  any  of 
his  responsibilities  under  this  title  relative 
to  projects  on  the  Federal-aid  systems,  ex- 
cept the  Interstate  System,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  any  State,  by  accepting  a  certifica- 
tion of  Its  capability  to  perform  such  re- 
sponsibilities, If  he  finds  that  such  projects 
will  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  State 
laws,  regulations,  directives,  and  standards 
establishing  requirements  at  least  equivalent 
to  those  contained  in,  or  issued  pursuant  to, 
this  title. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  final  In- 
spection of  each  such  project  upon  Its  com- 
pletion and  shall  require  an  adequate  re- 
port of  the  estimated  and  actual  cost  of  con- 
struction as  well  as  such  other  information 
as  he  determines  necessary. 

"(c)  The  procedure  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion ohall  be  an  alternative  to  that  otherwise 
prescribed  m  this  title.  The  Secretary  shall 
promulgate  such  guidelines  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  section. 

"(d)  Acceptance  by  the  Secretary  of  a 
State's  certification  under  thla  section  may 


be   rescinded   by   the   Secretary   within   hla 
discretion. 

"(e)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  affect 
or  discharge  any  responsibility  or  obligation 
of  the  Secretary  under  any  Federal  law.  In- 
cluding the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  (42  U.S.C.  4321,  et  seq.),  section 
4(f)  of  the  Department  of  Transportation  Act 
(49  VB.C.  1653(f)),  tlUe  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U3.C.  2000(d),  et 
seq.),  title  vm  of  the  Act  of  AprU  11,  1968 
(Public  Law  90-284,  42  U.S.C.  3601  et  seq.), 
and  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and 
Land  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970  (42 
U.S.C.  4601,  et  seq.),  other  than  this  title." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out 

"117.  Secondary  road  responsibilities." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"117.  Certification  acceptance.". 

MA'TEBIALS  AT  OFF-SITB  LOCATIONS 

SEC  119.  Section  121(a)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Such  pajrments  may  also  be  made  in  the 
case  of  any  such  materials  not  in  the  vicinity 
of  such  construction  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  because  of  required  fabrication 
at  an  off-site  location  the  materials  cannot 
be  stockpiled  In  such  vicinity." 

PAYMENT  TO  STATES  FOR  BOND  RKTTBEMXNT 

Sec  120.  The  first  sentence  of  section  122 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  Inserting  the  following  after  "maturity": 
"and  in  the  case  of  the  Interstate  System 
principal  and  Interest  of  such  bonds.". 

PUBLIC  HEARINGS 

Sec.  121.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  128  ot 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

"The  Secretary  shall  also  require  with  the 
submission  of  plans  for  a  Federal-aid  project 
an  assurance  from  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment that  it  has  taken  all  steps  required 
pursuant  to  guidelines  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  Insure  and  foster  public  participation 
in  the  development  of  such  project  before 
and  after  the  public  hearings  required  by  this 
subsection." 

TOLL  ROADS,  BRIDGES,  TUNNELS,  AND  FERRIES 

Sec.  122.  After  tbe  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 129(b)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
insert  the  following: 

"When  any  such  toll  road  which  tbe  Secre- 
tary has  approved  as  a  part  of  tbe  Interstate 
System  is  made  a  toll-free  facility.  Federal- 
aid  highway  funds  apportioned  under  section 
104(b)  (5)  of  this  title  may  be  expended  tat 
the  construction,  reconstruction,  or  Improve- 
ment of  that  road  to  meet  the  standards 
adopted  for  the  improvement  of  projects 
located  on  the  Interstate  System." 

FERRY    OPERATIONS 

Sec  123.  The  last  subsection  of  section  129 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  redesig- 
nated as  subsection  (g)  and  paragraph  (5) 
of  that  subsection  is  amended  to  read  as 
f  ollovre : 

"  (6)  Such  ferry  may  be  operated  only  with- 
in tbe  State  (including  among  the  Islands 
which  comprise  the  State  of  Hawaii)  or  be- 
tween adjoining  States.  Except  w^lth  respect 
to  oi>erations  between  tbe  Islands  which 
comprise  the  State  of  Hawaii  and  operations 
between  the  States  of  Alaska  and  Washing- 
ton or  between  any  two  points  within  the 
State  of  Alaska,  no  part  of  such  a  ferry  opera- 
tion shall  be  in  any  foreign  or  international 
waters." 

CONTROL    or    OUTOOOE    ADVERTISING 

Sec.  124.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  131  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"main  traveled  way  of  the  system."  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  Federal-aid  highway  funds  ap- 
portioned on  or  after  January  1, 1974.  or  after 
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the  expiration  of  the  next  regular  . 
the  gtttt*  legislature,  whichever  Is 
any  8t»t€  which   the  Secretary 
has   n<^   made   provision   for   et... 
trol  Of*  the  erection  aod  maintenance 
the' Ihierstate  System  and  the  p 
tern  ofi  those  additional  outdoor  „ 
signs,  aisplays.  and  devices  which 
than  eBc  hundred  and  sixty  feet  off 
est  ed^  of  the  right-of-way.  visible 
main  tfaveled  way  of  the  system.  &.,> 
ed  wi%}^  the  purpose  of  their  messai; 
read  fij)m  such  main  traveled  way, 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  131 
23.  Uatted  States  Code,  is  amended  t< 
follov»4 

"(c)  'Effective    control   means 
signs,  displays,   or  devices  after  „ 
1968,  li  located  within  six  hundred 
feet  6^  the   right-of-way  and.  on 
July  U  1874.  or  after  the  explratloii 
next-w|guJar  session  of  the  State  lei 
whlcbet-er  Is  later,  If  located  beyond  ■ 
dredTjad  sixty  feet  of  the  rlght-of-wai 
from  the  ma£n  traveled  way  of  the 
and  et*cted  with  the  purpose  of  th^lr 
sage  bf|ng  read  from  such  main  tn 
shall,  ptirguant  to  this  section,  be  .^ 
( 1 )  dlrtctlojial  and  official  signs  and 
wh4ph  «gns  and  notices  shall  include, 
be  limited  to,  signs  and  notices 
natural    wonders,   scenic   and 

tractions,  which  are  required  or , 

law,  wljlch  shall  conform  to  natlona 
ards  hejreby  authorized  to  be 
the    Sepretary    hereunder,    which    . 
shall  c<intaln  provisions  concerning 
size.  n^mbeK-  and  spacing  of  signs, 
other  iequlrements  as   may   be 
to   Impiement   this   section.    (2)    _^ 
pl^s.  oncl  devices  advertising  the  sale 
oPprop^erty  upon  which  they  are 
(3)    slgjns.  displays,  and  devices  _, 
activities  conducted  on  the  property 
they  aiy  located." 

(OLubsectlon  (d)  of  section  131 
23,  Ui»ed  States  Code,  Is  amended  t 
ing  oujij  the  first  sentence  thereof  and 
Ing  thji  following  in  lieu  thereof 

"In  4>rder  to  promote  the  rea 

derly  and" effective  display  of  outdooi 
tlslng  jvhlle  remaining  consistent 
purpoa«s  of  this  section,  signs, 
device*  ^host  size,  lighting  and 
slstentiwlth  customary  use  Is  to  be 
mined  ,By   agreement    between   the 

States  and  the  Secretary,  may  be 

malnta^ed  within  areas  adjacent  to 
terstate    and    primary    systems    whl^h 
zonM  Industrial  or  commercial  u 
thorlty  of  State  law.  or  In  unzoned 
clal  or  Industrial  areas  as  may  be 
by  agreement  between  the  several 
the  Sectary." 

(d)  Mbsectlon  (e)  of  section  131 
23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
as  foU<^wa: 

"(e)|Any  nonconforming  sign  under 
law  enicted  to  comply  with  this  sectlji 
be  rempved  no  later  than  the  end  of  . 
year  aljter  it  becomes  nonconforming 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary." 

(e)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  131 
23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
sertlng   the   following   after   the 
tence:  '"The  Secretary  may  also,  in 
tlon   with    the   States,    provide   within 
rights-it-way  of  the  primary  system 
m  whlih  signs,  displays,  and  devices 

c^peclfloT  Information  In  the  interest 
travellrg  public  may  be  erected  and 
talned." 

(f)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  131  of 
United, States  Code.  Is  amended  by 

■  out  thi  first  sentence  and  Inserting 
lowing  sin  Ueu  thereof: 

"  Ju8|  compensation  shall  be  paid 
removal    of    any    outdoor   advertising 
dlsplayt   or   device    lawfully    erected 
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State  law  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973." 

(g)  Subsection  (m)  of  section  131  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(m)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  apportioned 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967, 
not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1970,  not  to  exceed  $27,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1971,  not  to  exceed  $20,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1972,  and  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and, 
out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  $50,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
$50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  and  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976.  The  provisions  of  this 
chapter  relating  to  the  obligation,  period  of 
availability,  and  expenditure  of  Federal-aid 
primary  highway  funds  shall  apply  to  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  section  after  June  30,  1967." 

TKANSPOBTATION    PLANNING    IN    CERTAIN    UKBAN 
AREAS 

Sec.  125.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  134, 
Of  title  23,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  next  to  the  last  sentence  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  under 
section  105  of  this  title  any  program  for 
projects  In  any  urbanized  area  vmless  he  finds 
( 1 )  that  such  projects  are  In  accordance  with 
a  continuing  comprehensive  transportation 
planning  process  carried  on  cooperatively  by 
the  State  and  local  communities  In  conform- 
ance with  the  objectives  stated  In  this  sec- 
tion, and  (2)  that  all  reasonable  measures 
to  permit,  encourage,  and  assist  public  par- 
ticipation In  such  continuing  comprehensive 
transportation  planning  process  have  been 
taken.  The  Secretary,  In  cooperation  with  the 
States,  shall  develop  and  publish  regula- 
tions specifying  minimum  guidelines  for 
public  participation  In  such  processes,  which 
shall  Include  hearings,  held  at  least  annu- 
ally, at  which  there  would  be  a  review  of  the 
transportation  planning  process,  plans  and 
programs,  and  opportunity  provided  for  the 
consideration  of  alternative  modes  of  trans- 
portation." 

(b)  Section  134.  title  23.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(b)  It  is  declared  to  be  In  the  national 
Interest  to  encourage  and  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  transportation  systems  em- 
bracing vartoiis  modes  of  transport  In  a 
manner  that  will  serve  the  States  and  local 
communities  efficiently  and  eflectlvely.  To 
accomplish  this  objective  the  Secretary  shall 
cooperate  with  the  States,  as  authorized  in 
this  title.  In  the  development  of  long-range, 
comprehensive  public  transportation  plans 
and  programs  which  are  properly  Coordi- 
nated, which  Include  plans  for  the  develop- 
ment of  all  modes  of  transportation,  which 
take  into  consideration  the  plans  of  adjacent 
States,  which  are  formulated  with  due  con- 
sideration of  their  probable  effect  on  future 
development  of  each  State,  and  which  fully 
consider  alternative  modes  of  transportation 
and  routes  for  each  project  Included.  The 
Secretary  shall  not  approve  under  this  title 
any  program  for  projects  in  any  State  un- 
less he  finds  (1)  that  such  projects  are  In 
accordance  with  a  continuing  comprehensive 
public  transportation  planning  process  car- 
ried on  by  the  State  in  conformance  with 
the  objectives  of  this  section,  (2)  that  all 
reasonable  measures  to  permit,  encourage, 
and  assist  public  participation  In  such  con- 
tinuing planning  process  have  been  taken, 
and  (3)  that  all  social,  economic,  and  en- 
vironmental aspects  of  such  program  and 
Its  alternatives  have  been  fully  considered  In 
the  comprehensive  planning  process.  The 
Secretary,  in  cooperation  with  the  States, 
shall  develc^  and  publish  regulations  ^>ecl- 


fylng  minimum  guidelines  for  public  par- 
ticipation in  such  process,  which  shall  In- 
clude hearings,  held  at  least  annually,  at 
which  there  shall  be  a  review  of  the  trans- 
portation planning  process,  plans,  and  pro- 
grams, and  opportunity  provided  for  the 
consideration  of  alternative  modes  of  trans- 
portation. No  project  may  be  constructed  In 
a  State  unless  the  responsible  local  officials 
of  the  area  In  which  the  project  Is  located 
have  been  consulted  and  their  views  con- 
sidered with  respect  to  the  corridor,  the  lo- 
cation and  the  design  of  the  project." 
AVAiLABiLrrY  or  urban  system  funds 

Sec.  126.  (a)  Section  135  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"5  135.  Availability  of  urban  system  funds 

"  (a)  Funds  apportioned  to  any  State  under 
paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section 
104  of  this  title  which  are  attributable  to 
urbanized  areas  having  a  population  of  400,- 
000  or  more  shall  be  allocated  among  such 
urbanized  areas,  or  parts  thereof,  within  any 
such  State  la  the  ratio  that  the  population 
within  each  such  urbanized  area,  or  part 
thereof,  bears  to  the  population  of  all  urban 
areas,  or  parts  thereof,  within  such  State. 

"(b)  Funds  allocated  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  avaU- 
able  for  expenditure  within  any  such  urban- 
ized area  for  projects  on  the  urban  system. 
Including  those  authorized  by  section  142  of 
this  title,  which  shall  be  planned  in  accord- 
ance with  the  planning  process  required  by 
section  134  of  this  title. 

"(c)  Fvmds  allocated  to  any  lu-banlzed  area 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  In  another  urban- 
ized area  within  such  State  only  where  the 
responsible  public  officials  In  both  such 
urbanized  areas  agree  to  such  availability. 

"(d)  Where  the  Secretary  finds  that  any 
Incorporated  municipality  having  a  popula- 
tion of  400.000  or  mere,  or  a  combination  of 
municipalities,  at  least  one  of  which  has  a 
population  of  400.000  or  more,  has  sufficient 
authority  under  State  law  to  develop  and  Im- 
plement a  plan  for  expenditure  of  funds  at- 
tributed to  such  municipality  or  municipali- 
ties pursuant  to  this  section  and  has  ade- 
quate powers  under  State  law  and  Is  suitably 
equipped  and  organized  to  carry  out  projects 
on  the  urban  system,  funds  allocated  to  an 
urbanized  area  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  which  are  attributable  to  such  mtml- 
clpallty  or  municipalities  shall  be  available 
to  such  municipality  or  municipalities  for 
projects  on  the  urban  system.  Including  those 
authorized  by  section  142  of  this  title,  which 
shall  be  plEuaned  In  accordance  with  the 
planning  process  required  by  section  134  of 
this  title,  and  which  shall  not  be  In  conflict 
with  any  State  transportation  plan  approved 
by  the  Governor." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  1  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended 
by  striking 

"135.  Urban  area  traffic  operations  Improve- 
ment programs." 

and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"135.  Availability  of  urban  system  fundn.". 

CONTROL  OP  JtlNKTAROS 

Sec.  127.  (a)  Subsection  (J)  of  section  13« 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"(J)  Just  compensation  shall  be  paid  the 
owner  for  the  relocation,  removal,  or  dis- 
posal of  Junkyards  lawfully  in  existence  at 
the  effective  date  of  State  legislation  enacted 
to  comply  with  this  section." 

(b)  Subsection  (m)  of  section  136  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(m)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  section  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967,  not  to  exceed 
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,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1970,  1971, 
1972,  not  to  exceed  $6,000,000  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and,  out  of 
:  Ilghway  Trust  Fund,  not  to  exceed  $16,- 
( DO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
$16,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jun^  30,  1976,  and  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976.  The  provisions  of 
this  ;hapter  relating  to  the  obligation,  period 
of  afallabllity,  and  expenditure  of  Federal- 
aid  brlmary  highway  funds  shall  apply  to 
the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carrf  out  this  section  after  June  30,  1967." 

FRWOE    and    corridor    PARKING    FACILITIES 

Se  I.  128.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  137  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  U  amended  to 
read  ts  follows: 

"(  ,)  The  Secretary  may  approve  as  a 
proJ«  ct  on  the  Federal -aid  urban  system  the 
acqu  sltion  of  land  adjacent  to  the  right-of- 
way  inside  or  outside  a  central  business 
dlstr  ct.  as  defined  bj  the  Secretary,  and  the 
oonsi  ruction  of  publicly  owned  parking  fa- 
clUti  s  therson  or  within  such  right-of-way, 
inclu  ling  the  use  of  the  air  space  above  and 
belo\$  the  established  grade  line  of  the  high- 
way fcavement,  to  serve  an  urban  sirea.  Such 
park!  ag  facility  to  the  extent  feasible,  suit- 
able, and  practicable,  shall  be  located  and 
deslgtied  In  conjunction  with  existing  or 
plan]  ed  public  transportation  facilities.  In 
the  I  vent  fees  are  charged  for  the  use  of 
any  i  uch  facility,  the  rate  thereof  shall  not 
be  in  excess  of  that  required  for  maintenance 
and  >peratlon  (Including  compensation  to 
any  ]  erson  for  operating  such  facility)  and 
Ikiuli  atlon  of  bonds  or  other  obligations  in- 
corre  1  in  financing  the  local  share  of  such 
ftclU  Ics." 

PRESERVATION    OF    PARKLANDS 

Se(  .  129.  Section  138  of  title  23,  United 
Stat4  I  Code,  Is  amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  out 
"laniys"  in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lliu  thereof  "areas  (Including  water)", 
and  12)  by  striking  out  "lands"  tmd  "land" 
wheijver  thereafter  appearing  therein  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "areas"  and  "area", 
respitlvely. 

I        I  TRAINING    PROGRAMS 

io_J    130    Subsection   (b)   of  section  140  of 
23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
ig   out   in   the   second   sentence   "and 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ",  1973, 
1874J1975,  and  1976". 
I 

I      URBAN    PUBLIC   TRANSPORTATION 

Stk.  131.  Section  142  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows |  • 

"I  141.  Urban   public  transportation 

"(i)  To  encourage  the  development,  Im- 
provfment,  and  use  of  public  mass  trans- 
port^ion  systems  for  the  transportation  of 
'igers  within  urban  areas, 
"(f)  sums  apportioned  In  accordance  with 
paragraphs  (3)  and  (6)  of  subsection  (b) 
Itlon  104  of  this  title  shall  be  avaUable 
lance  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of 
pts  within  urban  areas,  for  the  con- 
pon  of  exclusive  or  preferential  bus 
highway  traffic  control  devices,  pas- 
loading  areas  and  facilities,  includ- 
lelters,  fringe  and  transportation  cor- 
rtdoitparklng  faculties  to  serve  bus  and  other 
publfc  mass  transportation  passengers,  and 
for  {he  purchase  of  passenger  equipment 
othei  than  rolling  stock  for  fixed  rail; 

"(2)  sums  apportioned  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section 
104  oC  this  title  Shan  be  available  to  finance 
the  federal  share  of  the  costs  of  projects 
wlthji  urban  areas  for  the  construction  of 
flxed»rall  facilities  and  for  the  purchase  of 
pass^ger  equipment.  Including  rolling  stock 
for  fl^ed  rail;  and 

"  (3)  sums  apportioned  in  accordance  with 
para^aph  (5)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section 
104  <t  this  UUe  shall  be  avaUable  to  finance 


the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  projects  on 
the  Interstate  System,  for  the  construction 
of  exclusive  or  preferential  bus  lanes,  high- 
way traffic  control  devices,  and  passenger 
loading  areas  and  faciUtles,  including  shelt- 
ers and  fringe  and  transportation  corridor 
parking  facilities  to  serve  bus  and  other 
public  mass  transportation  passengers.  Proj- 
ects financed  xinder  this  paragraph  may  also 
Include  exclusive  or  preferential  bus,  truck, 
and  emergency  vehicle  routes  or  lanes.  Routes 
constructed  under  this  subsection  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  third  sentence  of  section 
109(b)  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  establishment  of  routes  and 
schedules  of  such  public  mass  transportation 
systems  in  urbanized  areas  shall  be  based 
upon  a  continuing  comprehensive  transpor- 
tation planning  process  carried  on  in  accord- 
ance with  section  134  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code. 

"(c)  For  all  purposes  of  this  tiUe,  a  project 
authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shaU  be  deemed  to  be  a  highway  project, 
and  the  Federal  share  payable  on  account 
of  such  project  shall  be  that  provided  in 
section  120  of  this  title. 

"(d)  No  project  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  be  approved  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  is  satisfied  that  pubUc  mass 
transportation  systems  will  have  adequate 
capability  to  utilize  fully  the  proposed  project 
and  to  maintain  and  operate  properly  any 
equipment  acquired  under  this  section. 

"(e)  No  equipment  which  is  acquired  with 
financial  assistance  provided  by  this  section 
shall  be  available  for  use  in  charter,  leased, 
sightseeing,  or  other  service  in  any  area  other 
than  the  area  for  which  It  was  acquired. 

"(f)  In  the  acquisition  of  equipment  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  require  that  such  equipment 
meet  the  standards  prescribed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  under  section  202  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  as  amended,  and  under  section  6  of  the 
Noise  Control  Act  of  1972  (86  Stat.  1234) .  and 
shall  authorize  the  acquisition,  wherever 
practicable,  of  equipment  which  meets  the 
special  criteria  for  low-emission  vehicles  set 
forth  in  section  212  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  as 
amended,  and  for  low-noise-emission  prod- 
ucts set  forth  in  section  15  of  the  Noise  Con- 
trol  Act  of   1972    (86   Stat.    1234). 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  assure  that  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  16 
of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964  as  amended  requiring  the  planning  and 
design  of  mass  transportation  faclUtles  to 
meet  special  needs  of  the  elderly  and  the 
handicapped  (as  defined  in  subsection  (d) 
thereof),  shall  be  Implemented  In  projects 
under  this  section. 

"(h)  Funds  available  for  expenditure  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section  shall 
be  supplementary  to  and  not  in  substitution 
for  fimds  authorized  and  available  for  obliga- 
tion pursuant  to  the  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1964,  as  amended. 

"(1)  The  provisions  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  shall 
apply  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  dealing  with  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment and  its  use  within  urban  areas,  to  the 
extent  such  provisions  are  not  inconsistent 
with,  or  in  conflict  with,  the  provisions  of 
chapters  1,  3,  and  6,  of  this  title. 

"(J)  In  any  case  where  sufficient  land 
exists  within  the  publicly  acquired  rights- 
of-way  of  any  Federal-aid  highway  to  ac- 
commodate needed  rail  or  nonhighway  public 
mass  transit  facilities  and  where  this  can 
be  accomplished  without  impairing  highway 
safety  or  future  highway  improvements,  the 
Secretary  may  authorize  a  State  to  make  such 
lands  and  rights-of-way  avaUable  without 
charge  to  a  publicly  owned  mass  transit 
authority  for  such  purposes  wherever  he  may 
deem  that  the  public  Interest  will  be  served 
thereby." 


BICYCLE  TRANSPORTATION,  PEDESTRIAN 
WALKWAYS,  AND  EQUESTRIAN  TRAILS 

Sec.  132.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 
"S  145.  Bicycle  transportation,  pedestrian 
walkways,  and  equestrian  trails 
(a)  To  encourage  the  multiple  use  of 
highway  rights-of-way,  including  the  devel- 
opment, improvement,  and  use  of  bicycle 
transportation  and  the  development  and  Im- 
?Ji«lT^  «*  °^  P«<Jestrian  walkways  and  eques- 
trian traUs  on  or  m  conjunction  with  high- 
way  rights-of-way.  the  States  may  on  nrol- 
ects  carried  out  with  sums  apportioned  in  ac- 
^'fifu*^.*T*^  subsection  (b)  of  section  104 
SL  i^it'xf-  *''''^"***  *°  **>«  ««ent  practlca- 
o}  seni^ti";""''  \^'^''''^-  ^^^  'construction 
nlttff^.  ,  '  preferential  bicycle  lanes  or 
paths,  bicycle  traffic  control  devices  shelters 
and  parking  facilities  to  serve  bSctl  ^'w 
pereons  using  bicycles,  pedestrian  walkw^ 
and  equestrian  trails  In  conjunction  or  wnJ 
necflon  with  Federal-aid  highways,  ftoi^u 

^d  dif^nli?***'  '^'^  section  shalfbe^*^ 
and  designed  pursuant  to  an  overall  oian 
Which  will  provide  due  consideraUon  f^ 
safety  and  contiguous  routes. 

"(b)  For  aU  purposes  of  this  title,  a  nrol- 
ect  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  f^. 
tlon  Shan  be  deemed  to  be  a  h  ghway  proj^t 
^L^Jr'n  '^^  payable  ^on  d^^^oi 
!y  ,Sr'^^*'*  ^^^^  ^  that  provided  In  sec 
tlon  120  of  this  title.  "viaea  in  sec- 

"(c)  Funds  authorized  and  approDrlat*^ 
Sd  t^.u'^'^^rr  •  '°^^*  'JeveIop'!Sen?  r^^ 
^d  t^  =•  ^"t"*"  ^^°'**  development  roods 
and  trails,  park  roads  and  trails,  parkw^ 
Indian  reservation  roads,  and  public  ilnS 
^^tZT  "i*"  "^  avauable,  at  the  dLciitlo^ 
?rat?on^?tr'??*  ^'^*^«'  ^*^  ^he  ad^S? 
hwlT  !"^^  ^"°*^-  ^""^  the  constructlon^f 
bicycle  and  pedestrUn  routes  in  conJunc«on 
wUh  such  traUs,  roads,  highways,  a^S  p^k^ 

rJi}^].  ^°  motorized  vehicles  shaU  be  ner 
S^d^thu '/"'^f  '*"''   ^^•''^^y^  aut^ortLd 
^SLi  "    '^'"°''  "^P*  '°'  maintenance 
(b)   The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  !N 

lemne 'Lt  "f*,  ^"^'^  ^°*»«  ^  *"«""S  5 
..^.    »^        ""*  ^"'^  ^^"^^  the  following 
145.  Bicycle       transportation.       pedestrian 
walkways,  and  equestrian^]!" 

TOLL    ROAD    REIMBURSEMENT    PROGRAM 

stft«A!!l-  '?>  Chapter  1  of  title  23.  United 

fh1r1^f^/;*f.*T'^*'^  "y  '«l'»l"g  at  the  end 
thereof  the  f oUowing  new  section  • 

"JIW   ToU  road  reimbursement  program 
final  in^T^"  *  ^'*^  ^^  «=elv^   its 
anal  apportionment  of  sums  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  expenditure  on  thTln 
terstate  System,  the  Secretary  n^v  lirr^u 
notwithstanding  the  provuS  oTt^Sn" 
(b)   of  section  129  of  this  title    reimbm«> 
ment  of  the  Federal  share  of  the  wS^t 
of   construction    of    new    toll    bl^h^ys^ll 

sTrSrorw^ier^sri"r£^°°- 

eluding  the  cost  of  toU  collection  and  serv- 
ice facilities,  on  the  same  basis  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  construction  of  free 
highways  under  this  chapter  upon  compli- 
ance with  the  conditions  contained  in  this 
section. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  permit  reimburse- 
ment  of  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of 
construction  as  applicable  to  a  project  under 
section  120(a)  of  this  title  from  funds  ap- 
portioned to  such  State  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  subsection  (b)  of  section  104  of 
this  title  whenever  the  State  enters  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  whereby  it 
undertakes  performance  of  the  following  ob- 
ligations: 

"(1)    to  provide  for  the  construction  of 
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such  highway  In  accordance  with 
approved  by  the  Secretary: 

»"|2l  %11  tolls  received  from  the  operation 
ottjjfich  highway,  less  the  actual  co^t  of  such 
op«'atlon  and  maintenance,  shall  t«  applied 
by  the  State  to  the  repayment  of  the  actual 
coste  of  construction,  except  for  an  amount 
equal  to  the  Federal  share  payable  of  such 
actttal  costs  of  a  project:  and 

"(3)  no  tolls  shall  be  charged  fcr  the  use 
■   of  ahich  highway  after  the  Federal  share  has 
'  been  paid  and  the  highway  shall  be  main- 
tali|ed  and  operated  as  a  free  hlghwy. 
Sudi  agreements  may  be  entered  Into  be- 
fwfr;n  the  Secretary  and  a  State  up^n  enact- 
ment of  this  section.  Relmbursemdnts  shall 
notfbe  made  until  after  the  State  niceives  its 
flnii  .apportionment  of  sums  auttiorlzed  to 
be  Appropriated  for  expenditure  oa  the  In- 
\  teripate  System. 

",  c)  When  such  highway  become  J  toll  free 
In  a^:cordance  with  the  aforementioiied  agree- 
meit,  such  highway  shall  become  a  part  of 
thai  pclmary  system  notwlthstanllnf^  the 
mllii^age  llniltations  In  subsectloii  (b)  of 
secltton  103  of  this  title.  I 

"rd)  The  Federal  share  payable  of  such 
actvAl  cost  of  the  project  shall  be  made  In 
noti'Xnore  than  fifteen  equal  annual  install- 
ments,  from  the  funds  apportion^  to  the 
Stale  piirsuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  subeec- 
tion  (b)  of  section  104  of  this  title,  with  the 
flrstt  Installment  being  made  one  fear  after 
the  broject  agreement  has  been  entered  Into 
bemeen  the  Secretary  and  the  State  high- 
way; departments  or  one  year  after  the  State 
receives  Its  final  i4>portlonment  I  of  sums 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  expendi- 
ture* on  the  Interstate  System.  Whichever 
is  latot  to  occur.  Such  payment  sh^  be  ap- 
plied against  the  outstanding  obligations  of 
the  ^oject."  J 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  33. 
Unitaid  States  Code,  is  amended  as  adding 
at  tj^e  end  thereof  the  following: 
'  144  Toll  road  reimbursement  pr 

[ePKCIAL  CUBAN  HIGH  DENSTFT 
PBOOSAM 

Sit."  134.  (a)  Chapter  l  of  title  )3  of  the 

nm&d  states  Code  is  amended  b^  adding 

at  tl:;*  end  theerof  the  following  ne^  section: 

"S  147.  Special    urban    high    densliy    tralBc 

*'    [  program  I 

"(k)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  io  be  ap- 
projilated  out  of  the  Highway  Tnist  Fund. 
$50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endlngi  Jvme  30, 
1974.  and  950.000,000  for  the  fliacal  year 
endllig  June  30,  1975.  for  the  construction 
of  btehways  connected  to  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem ^  portions  of  urbanized  areas  With  high 
traffic  density.  The  Secretary  shall  develop 
guidelines  and  standards  for  the  designa- 
tion.of  routes  anu  the  allocation  ai  funds 
for  tlbls  purpose  whlcb  Include  thii  follow- 
ing criteria : 

"(1)  Routes  designated  by  the  1  Secretary 
sbalLnbt  be  longer  than  ten  miles. 

"(%)  Routes  designated  shall  seive  areas 
of  concentrated  population  and  hea  vy  traffic 
condeetlon. 

'■(8)  Routes  designated  shall  siirve  the 
urg«4fet  needs  of  commercial.  Industrial,  alr- 
port^r  national  defense  Installations. 

•'(;.)  Any  routes  shall  connect  with  exist- 
ing   butes  on  the  Interstate  System. 

"(«  )  Routes  designated  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  have  been  approved  thrt^ugh  the 
planning  process  required  under  section  134 
of  ttiu  title  and  determined  to  be  essential 
by  responsible  local  officials. 

"(t)  A  route  shall  be  deslgnatejd  under 
this  section  only  where  the  Secretafy  deter- 
mines that  no  feasible  or  practicalle  alter- 
native mode  of  transportation  whlih  oould 
meet  the  needs  of  the  area  to  be  ierved  is 
now  available  or  could  become  ava^able  In 
the  foreseeable  future. 

"(7)  The  designation  of  routes  ui^der  this 
section   shall    comply   with   section   138   of 
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this  title,  and  no  route  shall  be  designated 
which  substantially  damages  or  Infringes  up- 
on any  residential  area. 

"(8)  Routes  shall  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
State  and  responsible  local  c^clals. 

"(9)  No  more  than  one  route  In  any  one 
State  shall  be  designated  by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  The  Federal  share  payable  on  ac- 
count of  any  project  authorized  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  not  exceed  90  per  cen- 
tum of  the  cost  of  construction  of  such 
project." 

(b)   The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23 
of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"147.  Special  urban  high  density  traffic  pro- 
gram." 

ACCESS  HIGRWATS  TO  PUBLIC  RECHEATION  ASBAS 
ON  rEDKBAL  LAKES 

Sec.  136.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section : 

"5  148.  Access  highways  to  public  recreation 
areas  on  Federal  lakes 

"(a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated out  of  any  monesrs  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated  $15,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $16.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  and  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976.  for  the  construction  or 
reconstruction  of  access  highways  to  pub- 
lic recreation  areas  on  Federal  lakes  In  or- 
der to  accommodate  present  and  future  high 
traffic  density.  The  Secretary  shall  develop 
guidelines  and  standards  for  the  designation 
of  routes  and  the  allocation  of  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  this  section  which  shall  Include 
the  following  criteria: 

"(1)  Routes  designated  by  the  Secretary 
shall  not  extend  beyond  36  miles  from  the 
recreation  area. 

"(2)  Such  routes  shall  connect  with  a 
highway  In  the  Federal-aid  system. 

"(3)  The  designation  of  routes  under  this 
section  shall  comply  with  section  138  of  this 
title. 

"(4)  Routes  shall  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
State  and  responsible  local  officials. 

"(b)  The  Federal  share  payable  on  account 
of  any  project  authorized  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  70  per  centum  of 
the  cost  of  construction  or  reconstruction  of 
such  project. 

"(c)  Any  highway  not  part  of  the  Federal- 
aid  system  when  constructed  or  recon- 
structed pursuant  to  this  section  shall  there- 
after be  part  of  the  Federal-aid  secondary 
system  except  as  otherwise  provided  pur- 
suant to  this  section. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
term  "Federal  lake'  means  a  lake  constructed 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  Department  of 
the  Army,  or  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
or  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  or  a  multipurpose  lake  con- 
structed with  the  assistance  of  the  SoU  Con- 
servation Service.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  section  shall  apply  to  lakes  constructed 
or  authorized  for  construction  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1973." 

(b)   The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23 

of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by 

adding  at  the  end   thereof  the  following: 

"148.  Access  highways  to  public  recreation 

areas  on  Federal  lakes.". 

FDBUC    TKANSPOBTATION   IN    NATIONAL   FOSXSTS 
AND  PARKS 

Sw:.  138.  (a)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  204 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  Funds  available  for  forest  highways 
shall  be  available  for  adjacent  vehicular 
parking  areas,  for  sanitary,  water,  and  fire 


control  facilities,  and  for  passenger  loading 
areas  and  facilities  and  the  purchase  of  buses 
to  provide  interpretive  or  shuttle  transporta- 
tion services  as  an  alternative  means  of  trans- 
portation." 

(b)  Section  206  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  Funds  avaUable  for  park  roads  and 
trails  shall  be  available  for  adjacent  vehicu- 
lar parking  areas  and  for  passenger  loading 
areas  and  facilities  and  the  purchase  of  buses 
to  provide  interpretive  or  shuttle  transporta- 
tion services  as  an  alternative  means  of 
transportations." 

PARKWATS 

Sec.  137.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  207 
of  title  23  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  Fvmds  available  for  parkways  shall 
be  used  ot  pay  for  the  cost  of  construction 
and  Improvement  thereof,  Including  the  ac- 
quisition of  rights-of-way  and  related  scenic 
easements." 

(b)  Section  207  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  Is  further  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing subsection: 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  section  106(a)  of 
this  title,  relating  to  the  obligation  of  funds, 
shall  apply  to  funds  available  Ipr  parkway." 

HIGHLAND    SCENIC    RIGHWAT 

Sec.  138.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  t*|e  Interior 
in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture (acting  through  the  Forest  Service).  Is 
authorized  to  develop  Euid  construct  as  a 
parkway  the  Highland  Scenic  Highway  from 
West  Virginia  State  Route  39  to  U.S.  250  near 
Barton  Knob. 

(b)  The  route  from  Richwood,  West  Vir- 
ginia, to  U.S.  250  near  Barton  Knob,  via  West 
Virginia  State  Route  39  and  the  parkway  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
shall  be  designated  as  the  Highland  Scenic 
Highway. 

(c)  Such  Secretaries  are  authorized  to  ac- 
quire rights-of-way.  lands  containing  such 
rights-of-way,  and  Interests  In  land,*  Includ- 
ing scenic  easements,  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  a  scenic  highway. 

(d)  Funds  available  for  parkways  shall  be 
avaUable  for  signs  on  Interstate  highways, 
Appalachian  highways  and  other  appropriate 
highways  at  natural  points  of  access  to  such 
geographic  area,  indicating  the  direction  and 
distance  to  the  Highland  Scenic  Highway  and 
to  Richwood  as  "Gateway  to  the  Highland 
Scenic  Highway". 

(e)  Funds  available  for  parkways  shall  be 
available  for  upgrading  that  portion  of  West 
Virginia  State  Route  39  designated  as  the 
Highland  Scenic  Highway  to  appropriate 
standards  for  a  scenic  and  recreational  high- 
way, including  the  construction  of  vistas  and 
other  scenic  Improvements. 

(f)  Upon  construction  of  the  Highland 
Scenic  Highway  as  authorized  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  such  road  and  all  asso- 
ciated lands  and  rights-of-way  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Forest  Service  and  managed  as 
part  of  the  Monongahela  National  Forest, 
solely  for  scenic  and  recreational  use  and 
passenger  car  travel. 

(g)  Any  parkway  authorized  in  the  future 
to  proceed  southward  In  such  area  shall  be- 
gin In  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  Richwood, 
West  Virginia. 

CXTMBERLAND    GAP   NATIONAL    HISTORICAI.  PARK 

Sec.  139.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  defini- 
tion of  parkways  In  subsection  (a)  of  section 
101,  funds  available  for  parkways  shall  be 
available  to  finance  the  cost  of  reconstruc- 
tion and  relocation  of  Route  25E  through  the 
Cumberland  Gap  National  Historical  Park. 
Including  construction  of  a  tunnel  and  the 
approaches  thereto,  so  as  to  permit  restora- 
tion of  the  Gap  and  provide  adequate  traffic 
capacity. 

(b)  Upon  construction,  such  highway  and 
tunnel  and  all  associated  lands  and  rights- 
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G(-wi  y  shall  be  transferred  to  the  National 
Park  I  Service  and  managed  as  p^rt  of  the 
Cumberland  Gap  National  Historical  Park. 


AI,*BK*    RIGHWAT 

Se4  1M-    (a)(1)    Chapter  2  of  title  23  of 
tbe  xjilted  States  Code  U  amended  by  Insert- 
ing a^  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  fol- 
lows:* 
"I  211.  Alaska  Highway 

"(a*  Recognizing  the  benefits  that  will  ac- 
crue io  the  State  of  Alaska  and  to  the  United 
Statef  from  the  reconstruction  of  the  Alaska 
Highway  from  the  Alaskan  border  to  Haines 
]ion  In  Canada  and  the  Haines  Cutoff 
y  from  Haines  Junction  In  Canada  to 


^uth  Alaskan  border,  the  Secretary 
ed  out  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
}oae  of  this  section  to  provide  for 
reconstruction  of  such  highway. 
Such  I  appropriations  shall  remain  available 
umtuj  expended.  No  expenditures  shall  be 
madej  for  the  construction  of  such  highway 
until  Ian  agreement  has  been  reached  by  the 
Goveikiment  of  Canada  and  the  Government 
of  VJk  United  States  which  shall  provide.  In 
part,  that  the  Canadian  Government 

"(II  will  provide,  without  participation  of 
fundi  authorized  vmder  this  title  all  neces- 
sary right-of-way  for  the  reconstruction  of 
such  highways,  which  right-of-way  shall  for- 
ever ^  held  inviolate  as  a  part  of  such  high- 
ways for  public  use; 
"(^  will  not  Impose  any  highway  toll,  or 
any  such  toll  to  be  charged  for  the 
such  highways  by  vehicles  or  persons; 
"(^  will  not  levy  or  assess,  directly  or  in- 
directly, any  fee,  tar.  or  other  charge  for  the 
use  0^  such  highways  by  vehicles  or  persons 
fromithe  United  States  that  does  not  apply 
eqiialy  to  vehicles  or  persons  of  Canada;  * 
"(«  will  continue  to  grant  reciprocal 
reoog»ltlon  of  vehicle  registration  and  driv- 
ers' l|:enses  in  accordance  with  agreements 
tMtwoen  the  United  States  and  Canada;  and 
"(5}  will  maintain  such  highways  after 
their  icompletlon  In  proper  condition  ade- 
qnat^y  to  serve  the  needs  of  present  and 
futurt  traffic. 

"(b|  The  survey  and  construction  work 
unde^aken  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  utder  the  general  supervision  of  the 
Secrefciry." 

(2)  The  analysis  of  chapter  2  of  title  23 
of  th  I  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"217.  Alaska  Highway." 

(b)|Por  the  pvirpose  of  completing  nec- 
easai^  reconstruction  of  the  Alaska  Highway 
from  fbe  Alaskan  border  to  Haines  Junction 
In  Canada  and  the  Haines  Cutoff  Highway 
from  talnes  Junction  In  Canada  to  the  south 
Alask4n  border  there  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
proprlfcted  the  sum  of  $58,670,000  to  be  ex- 
pended In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  217  of  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code.  I 

I  BESEARCB  AND  PLANNING 

8ecJi41.  Subsection  (c)  (1)  of  section  307 
of  tlty  23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
to  resAi  as  follows: 

•*(c)|(l)  Not  to  exceed  1'/^  per  centum  of 
the  sxtCDS  apportioned  for  each  fiscal  year  be- 
glnnlzc:  with  fiscal  year  1974  to  any  State 
UQder«ectlon  104  of  this  title  shall  be  avail- 
able ^r  expenditure  upon  request  of  the 
State  highway  department,  with  the  approv- 
al of  the  Secretary,  with  or  without  State 
funds.|for  engineering  and  economic  surveys 
and  Investigations;  for  the  planning  of 
future}  highway  programs  and  local  public 
transportation  systems  and  for  the  financing 
thereof;  for  studies  of  the  economy,  safety, 
and  convenience  of  highway  usage  and  the 
desirable  regulation  and  equitable  taxation 
thereof;  and  for  research  and  development, 
necessary  In  connection  with  the  planning; 
design,  construction,  and  maintenance  of 
highways  and  highway  systems,  and  the  reg- 
ulatloa  and  taxation  of  their  use." 


[ 


BUDGES  ON  PEDEEAL  DAM8 

Sec.  142.  (a)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  320 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$16,761,000"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$26,261,000". 

(b)  All  sums  appropriated  iinder  authority 
of  the  Increased  authorization  of  $8,500,000 
established  by  the  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  available 
for  expenditure  only  In  connection  with  the 
construction  of  a  bridge  across  lock  and  dam 
numb<^t«d  13  on  the  Arkansas  River  near 
Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  In  the  amount  of  not 
to  exceed  $2,100,000  and  In  connection  with 
the  reconstruction  of  a  bridge  across  Chlck- 
amauga  Dam  on  the  Tennessee  River  near 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  In  the  amount  of 
not  to  exceed  $6,400,000.  No  such  swcob  shall 
be  appropriated  until  all  applicable  require- 
ments of  section  320  of  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code  have  been  complied  with  by  the 
appropriate  Federal  agency,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  and  the  State  of  Arkansas 
for  the  Port  Smith  project  and  the  State  of 
Tennessee  for  the  Chattanooga  project. 

TECHNICAL   AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  143.  "ntle  23,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  101(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Secretary  of  Commerce"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Transportation". 

(b)  Section  109(g)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Ret"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Act". 

(c)  Sections  126(a)  and  310  are  amended 
by  striking  out  "Commerce"  each  place  It 
appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Trans- 
portation". 

(d)  The  heading  of  section  303  Is  amended 
to  read: 

"Administration  organization." 

(e)  Sections  308(b),  312,  and  314  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "Bureau  of  Public 
Roads"  each  place  It  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration". 

(f )  Section  309  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Bureau  of  Public  Roads"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Department  of  Transp>ortation". 

(g)  Sections  312  and  314  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "Commerce"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Trans- 
portation". 

ALASKAN    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  144.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  7  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1966  is 
amended  by  striking  at  the  end  of  the  last 
sentence  "June  30.  1972,  and  June  30,  1973." 
and  substituting  "June  30.  1972,  June  20, 
1973,  June  30,  1974,  June  30,  1975,  and  June 
30,  1976." 

INCBEASKD    FEDERAL    SHARE EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  145.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  108  of 
the  Federal -Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect  with  re- 
spect to  all  obligations  Incurred  after  June 
30,  1973,  except  for  projects  on  which  Fed- 
eral funds  were  obligated  on  or  before  that 
date." 

FEASIBILrrY    SrPDIES 

Sec.  146.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress by  January  1,  1975.  on  the  feasibility 
and  necessity  for  constructing  to  appropriate 
standards  proposed  highways  along  the  fol- 
lowing routes  for  the  purpose  of  including 
such  highways  In  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways: 

(a)  A  route  from  Brunswick.  Georgia,  or 
Its  vicinity,  to  Kansas  City.  Missouri,  or  Its 
vicinity,  so  aligned  to  serve  the  following 
intermediate  locations,  or  vicinities  thereof: 
Ooliimbus,  Georga;  Birmingham,  Alabama; 
Tupelo,  Mississippi;  Memphis,  Tennessee; 
Batesvllle  or  Jonesboro,  Arkansas;  and 
Springfield,  Missouri. 

(b)  Extension  of  Interstate  Highway  70 
from  Cove  Fort,  Utah,  or  its  vicinity,  in  a 
westerly  direction,  so  aligned  to  serve  the 


Intermediate    locations   of   Ely   and   Carson 
City,  Nevada,  or  their  vicinities. 

(c)  A  route  from  Amarlllo.  Texas,  or  Its 
vicinity,  to  Las  Cruces.  New  Mexico,  or  Its 
vicinity,  so  aligned  to  serve  the  following 
intermediate  locations,  or  vicinities  thereof: 
Herford,  Texas;  Clovls,  New  Mexico;  Por- 
tales.  New  Mexico;  Roswell.  New  Mexico; 
Ruldoso.  New  Mexico;  Tularosa.  New  Mexico; 
and  Alamogordo,  New  Mexico. 

(d)  A  route  from  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
or  Its  vicinity,  to  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana, 
or  its  vicinity,  so  aligned  to  serve  one  or  both 
of  the  following  intermediate  locations  or 
vicinities  thereof:  Fayettevllle.  Fort  Smith, 
and  Texarkana.  Arkansas;  or  Little  Rock. 
Arlcansas,  or  any  other  route  through  the 
State  of  Arkansas  determined  feasible  by 
such  State  and  the  Secretary. 

(e)  A  route  from  Interstate  Highway  380 
from  Waterloo.  Iowa,  via  Dubuque.  Iowa,  to 
Interstate  Highway  90  at  Rockford,  nilnols; 
and  an  extension  of  Interstate  Highway  74 
from  the  Davenport,  lowa-Mollne.  Illinois, 
area  through  Dubuque,  Iowa,  to  Interstate 
90  at  LaCroese,  Wisconsin. 

(f)  A  route  from  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
or  its  vicinity,  to  Chicago,  Illinois,  or  lU 
vicinity,  so  aligned  to  cross  the  Mississippi 
River  In  the  vicinity  of  Hannibal,  Missouri, 
and  Qulncy,  Illinois. 

(g)  Extension  of  Interstate  Highway  37 
from  Lubbock.  Texas,  or  Its  vicinity  In  a 
southerly  direction  to  Intersect  with  Inter- 
state 20  and.  proceeding  fxirther.  to  inter- 
sect with  Interstate  10. 

(h)  A  route  from  Sallna,  Kansas,  or  Its 
vicinity  in  a  northerly  direction  to  Intersect 
with  Interstate  80  In  the  vicinity  of  York, 
Nebraslca,  and.  proceeding  further,  to  Inter- 
state 29  In  the  vicinity  of  Watertown,  South 
Dakota. 

(1)  A  route  from  Wichita.  Kansas,  or  its 
vicinity  to  Tucumcarl,  New  Mexico,  or  Its 
vicinity,  so  aligned  to  serve  the  foUowlng 
Intermediate  locations  or  vicinities  thereof: 
Pratt,  Kansas:  Meade.  Kansas;  Liberal,  Kan- 
sas; Guymon,  Oklahoma;  Stafford.  Texas- 
Dalhart.  Texas;  and  Logan,  New  Mexico;  or 
any  other  route  through  the  State  of  Kansas 
determined  feasible  by  such  State  and  the 
Secretary. 

STTTDT    OP   TOLL    BRIDGE    AtTTHORlTT 

Sec.  147.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation Is  authorized  and  directed  to  under- 
take a  full  and  complete  Investigation  and 
study  of  existing  Federal  statutes  and  reg- 
ulations governing  toll  bridges  over  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  what  action  can 
and  should  be  taken  to  assure  Just  and  rea- 
sonable tolls  nationwide.  The  Secretary  shall 
submit  a  report  of  the  findings  of  such  study 
and  Investigation  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  July  1,  1974,  together  with  hU  rec- 
ommendations for  modifications  or  additions 
to  existing  laws,  regulations,  and  policies 
as  wUl  achieve  a  system  of  tolls  which  will 
best  serve  the  public  Interest. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  by  reg- 
ulations, procedures  which  will  Implement 
his  responsibilities  under  section  526  of 
title  33,  United  States  Code,  regarding  rates 
of  toUs. 

TERMINATION    OF   FEDERAL-AID    RELATIONSHIP 

Sec.  148.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  Federal  law  or  any  court  deci- 
sion to  the  contrary,  the  contractual  rela- 
tionship between  the  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments shall  be  ended  with  respect  to  all 
portions  of  the  San  Antonio  North  Express- 
way between  Interstate  Highway  35  and  In- 
terstate Loop  410.  and  the  expressway  shall 
cease  to  be  a  Federal-aid  project. 

(b)  The  amount  of  all  Federal-aid  high- 
way funds  paid  on  account  of  sections  of  the 
San  Antonio  North  Expressway  In  Bexar 
County,  Texas  (Federal-aid  projects  num- 
bered U  244(7).  U  244(10),  UG  244(9),  U 
244(8),  and  U  244  (11)},  sbaU  be  repaid  to 
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aiflount  so  repaid  shall  be  depoilted  to  the 
credit  of  the  appropriation  for  "Federal-Aid 
Highways  (Trust  Fund)  ".  At  the  1 1me  of  such 
repayment  the  Pederal-ald  projests  with  re- 
sp^t  to  which  funds  have  been  repaid  and 
any  other  Fedeial-ald  projects  located  on 
such  expressway  and  programed  1  or  expendi- 
ture on  such  project.  If  any,  shsJl  be  can- 
ceBed  and  withdrawn  from  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program.  Any  amount  sc  repaid,  to- 
gether with  the  unpaid  balarce  of  any 
aniount  programed  for  expend  It  are  on  any 
suCh  project  shall  be  credited  to  the  unpro- 
gramed  balance  of  Pederal-ald  highway  funds 
of  the  same  class  last  apportioned  to  the 
States,  respectively.  The  amount  so  credited 
sh&ll  be  available  for  expendltun  In  accord- 
ance wljjh  the  provisions  of  title  23,  United 
$tates  Code,  as  amended. 

L       EAILBOAD  RELOCATION  DEMONS!  ilATlONS 

I  Sec.  149.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  enter  Into  such  arrargements  as 
ihfty  be  necessary  to  carry  out  dei  aonstratlon 
projects  In  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  Wheeling, 
West  Virginia,  and  Ellco.  Nevada,  for  the  re- 
Ipcatlon  of  railroad  lines  from  the  central 
area  of  the  cities  In  conformance  with  the 
methodology  developed  under  pre  posals  sub- 
fliltted  to  the  Secretary  by  the  respective 
Sties.  The  cities  shall  ( 1 )  have  a  ^ocal  agency 
^Ith  legal  authority  to  relocate  Railroad  fa- 
cilities, levy  taxes  for  such  purwwe,  and  a 
fe^rd  of  prior  accompllshmen ,;  and  (2) 
■aVe  a  current  relocation  plan  fo  r  such  lines 
Which  has  a  favorable  benefit-cost  ratio  In- 
volving and  having  the  unanimous  approval 
of* three  or  more  class  1  rallroadsl  In  Lincoln, 
^febraska,  and  the  two  class  1  fallroads  In 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  and  El  to,  Nevada. 
Had  multlclvlc,  local,  and  State  a|  :encle8.  and 
Wblch  provides  for  the  ellmlnatlc  n  of  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  the  existing  r  illway-road 
opnfllct  points  within  the  city. 

I  (b)  The  Secretary  of  Transporfatlon  shall 

fter  Into  such  sorangements  as  tnay  be  nec- 
lary  to  carry  out  demonstratljon  projects 
Brownsville,  Texas,  and  Matamoros.  Mex- 
ico, for  the  relocation  of  railroad  lines  from 
the  central  area  of  the  cities  In  ct)nfonnance 
wtth  the  methodology  developed  under  pro- 
posals submitted  to  the  Secret  iry  by  the 
Brownsville  Navigation  District  providing 
Jor  the  construction  of  an  li  tematlonal 
biridge  and  for  the  elimination  ol  a  substan- 
tial number  of  existing  ratlway-r  >ad  conflict 
■olnts  within  the  cltlea. 
1  (c)  The  Federal  share  payable  on  account 
oT  such  projects  shall  be  that  irovlded  in 
section  120  of  this  title. 

1  (dr  The  Secretary  shall  make  annual  re- 
ports and  a  final  report  to  the  Pr  ssldent  and 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  h  s  activities 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

(e>  There  is  authorized  to  be  a  spropriated 
D()t  |to  exceed  $1,000,000  In  the  case  of  Lln- 
qtfln.  Nebraska.  $2,000,000  in  the  case  of 
IWieeling,  West  Virginia.  $1.400  000  In  the 
dwe  of  Elko.  Nevada,  and  $2,1S(  .000  in  the 
daaej  of  Brownsville,  Texas,  fron  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund,  and  not  to  exceel  $2,000,000 
Iti  the  case  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  $4,000,000 
In  the  case  of  Wheeling,  Wert  Virginia,  $2,- 
800.000  in  the  case  of  Elko,  Nevada,  and  $4,- 
3flp.000  in  the  case  of  Brownsiille,  Texas. 
fSrora  money  In  the  Treasury  net  otherwise 
jipproprlated.  for  carrying  o<t  thfc  provisions 
of  thit  section. 

^  (f )  The  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with 
State  highway  departments  and  local  offl- 
clala,  shall  conduct  a  full  and  complete  in- 
vestigation and  study  of  the  problem  of 
pirovldlng  Increased  highway  saiety  by  the 
t^locatlon  of  railroad  lines  from  the  central 
A«a  of  cities  on  a  nationwide  bqsls,  and  re- 
lljort  to  the  Congress  his  recomlnendatlons 
lilsultlng  from  such  Investigation  and  study 
ilot  later  than  July  1,  1975,  Including  an  estl- 
laate  of  the  coat  of  such  a  program.  Funds 
^thorlzed  to  carry  out  section  807  of  title 
O,  United  States  Code,  are  atrth^lzed  to  be 
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used  to  carry  out  the  Investigation  and  study 
required  by  this  subsection. 

METRO    ACCESSIBILITY    TO    THE    HANDICAPPED 

Sec.  150.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
is  authorized  to  make  payments  to  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority 
in  amounts  sxifflclent  to  finance  the  cost  of 
providing  such  facilities  for  the  subway  and 
rapid  rail  transit  system  authorized  in  the 
National  Caiiltal  Transportation  Act  of  1969 
(83  Stat.  320)  as  may  be  necessary  to  make 
such  subway  and  system  accessible  by  the 
handicapped  through  Implementation  of 
Public  Laws  90-480  and  91-205.  There  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated,  to  carry  out 
this  section,  not  to  exceed  $65,000,000. 

RtTRAL    HIGHWAY    PUBLIC    TRANSPORTATION 
DEMONSTRATION    PROGRAM 

Sec.  151.  (a)  To  encourage  the  develop- 
ment, improvement,  and  use  of  public  mass 
transportation  systems  oi>erating  vehicles  on 
highways  for  transportation  of  passengers 
within  rural  areas,  in  order  to  enhance  access 
of  rural  populations  to  employment,  health 
care,  retail  centers,  education,  and  public 
services,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $30,000,000  for  the  two- fiscal -year 
period  ending  June  30,  1975,  of  which  $20.- 
000,000  shall  be  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
F^ind.  to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
carry  out  demonstration  projects  for  public 
mass  transpK>rtatlon  on  highways  in  rural 
areas.  Projects  eligible  for  Federal  funds  un- 
der this  section  shall  include  highway  traffic 
control  devices,  the  construction  of  passenger 
loading  areas  and  facilities.  Including 
shelters,  fringe  and  transportation  corridor 
parking  facilities  to  serve  bus  and  other  pub- 
lic mass  transportation  passengers,  and  the 
purchase  of  passenger  equipment  other  than 
rolling  stock  for  fixed  rail. 

(b)  In  the  acquisition  of  passenger  equip- 
ment pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  require  that  such  equipment  meet  the 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  under 
section  202  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended, 
and  under  section  6  of  the  Noise  Control  Act 
of  1972  (86  Stat.  1234),  and  shall  authorize 
the  acquisition,  wherever  practicable,  of 
equipment  which  meets  the  special  criteria 
for  low-emission  vehicles  set  forth  in  section 
212  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended,  and  for 
low-nolse-emlsslon  products  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972  (86 
Stat.  1234). 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  assure  that  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  16 
of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended,  requiring  the  planning 
and  design  of  mass  transportation  facilities 
to  meet  special  needs  of  the  elderly  and  the 
handicapped  (as  defined  in  subsection  (d) 
thereof) ,  shall  be  Implemented  in  demonstra- 
tion projects  under  this  section. 

INTERSTATE  ROtTTS  NtTMBERED  S6 

Sec.  152.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall— 

( 1 )  by  October  1 ,  1973— 

(A)  complete  the  draft  environmental  Im- 
pact statement  pursuant  to  section  102(2)  (c) 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act, 
EUid  his  determination  under  section  4(f) 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation  Act  and 
section  138  of  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  on  the  project  for  Interstate  Route 
Numbered  66  in  the  State  of  Virginia  from 
the  National  Capital  Beltway  to  the  Potomac 
River,  which  project  is  described  In  the  1972 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  completing  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  as  estimate  section  termini  E 
10.4.2  at  the  Beltway  to  E  10.11.1  in  Rosslyn, 

(B)  circulate  such  statement  to  all  Inter- 
ested Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  and 
to  the  public  for  comment  within  forty-five 
days,  and 

(C)  insure  that  notice  of  a  public  hearing 
on  the  design  and  location  of  such  project  Is 
Issued; - 


(2)  Insure  that  a  public  bearing  Is  held 
within  forty-five  days  after  Issuance  of  the 
notice  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  (C)  of  this 
section;  and 

(3)  not  later  than  December  31,  1973,  com- 
plete consideration  of  the  Information  re- 
ceived at  the  hearing,  review  any  comments 
on  the  statement  received  within  the  forty- 
five-days  notice  period  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (1)(B)  of  this  section  and  any  other 
Information  received  by  the  ond  of  such 
forty-flve-days  period  and  file  the  final  ver- 
sion of  such  statement  on  the  basis  of  such 
comments  and  information,  together  with 
any  other  final  determination  which  he  is 
required  by  law  to  make  In  order  to  permit 
the  construction  of  such  project  to  proceed. 
The  determination  of  the  Secretary  shall  be 
conclusive  with  respect  to  all  Issues  of  fact. 

HIGH-SPEED     TRANSPORTATION     DEMONSTRATION 

Sec.  153.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
undertake  a  demonstration  program  for  high- 
speed bus  service  from  collection  points  In 
the  Washington  District  of  Columbia  area  to 
Dulles  International  Airport,  Virginia.  Such 
demonstration  shall  utilize  exclusive  bus 
transportation  lanes  between  points  of  origin 
and  treminatlon  of  such  service,  and  Include, 
where  necessary,  the  construction  of  such 
exclusive  btis  transportation  lanes  as  well 
as  terminal  and  parking  facilities.  Such 
demonstration  shall  also  Include  the  pur- 
chase of  high-speed  buses  and  a  portion  of 
the  operating  expenses,  if  necessary,  of  such 
buses  for  a  period  of  five  years  following  the 
initiation  of  such'  service.  As  necessary  to 
implement  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
undertake  research  Into  the  development  of 
buses  designed  to  maintain  high-speed,  safe 
transportation.  There  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund,  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  this  section. 

HIGHWAY    LITTER    STtTDY 

Sec.  154.  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  un- 
dertake a  study  of  litter  accumulation  within 
the  rights-of-way  of  the  Federal-aid  highway 
systems,  outside  of  urban  areas,  and  recom- 
mend Improved  procedures  to  be  used  by  the 
several  States  to  prevent  and  clean  us  such 
highway  litter  on  a  regular  basis.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  report  his  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  by  December  31, 
1973. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"litter"  means  bevers^e  and  food  containers 
food  wastes,  paper  products,  smoking  mate- 
rials or  packaging,  and  any  other  materials 
which  the  Secretary  finds  are  commonly  used 
and  discarded  by  the  traveling  public  and 
which,  when  discarded  along  highway  rights- 
of-way,  cause  an  unsightly  appearance,  a 
danger  to  public  health  or  safety,  or  an  un- 
reasonable expenditure  of  public  funds. 
Funds  authorized  to  carry  out  section  307  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  are  authorized 
to  be  used  to  carry  out  the  investigation  and 
study  required  by  this  section. 

PROHIBrriON    OF    IMPOnNDMENT 

Sec.  155.  No  part  of  any  stuns  authorized 
to  be  apportioned  by  the  provisions  of  section 
104  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  which 
have  been  appropriated  by  Congress  for  ex- 
penditure shall  be  Impounded  or  withheld 
from  obligation,  for  the  purposes  and  proj- 
ects as  provided  in  that  title,  by  an  officer  or 
employee  of  any  department,  agency,  or  In- 
strumentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  except  such  specific 
sums  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  after  consultation  wtlh  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  are  necessary  to 
be  withheld  from  obligation  for  specific  pt- 
rloda  of  time  to  assure  that  sufficient  amoimts 
will  be  available  In  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
to  defray  the  expenditures  which  will  be  re- 
quired to  be  made  from  such  fvmd. 

MASS   TRANSPORTATION   TAX    STtTDY 

Sec.  156.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  revenue  mechanisms,  including  a  tax 
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on  fuelalused  In  the  provision  of  urban  mass 
tranepo^tlon  service,  which  could  be  used 
now  or  In  the  future  to  finance  transporta- 
tion acttvltles  receiving  financial  assistance 
from  t^  Highway  Trust  Fund.  Such  study 
shall  Indude  an  analysis  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  varlfus  potential  sources  of  user  tax  reve- 
nues, th$  rates  at  which  such  taxes  could  be 
levied  (including  possible  differential  rates), 
the  mechanisms  for  collection  of  such  taxes, 
the  IncMence  of  such  taxes,  and  the  po- 
tential vnpact  on  transit  tisage  caused  by 
such  ta:^s.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Congres$  the  findings  of  his  study  by  no  later 
than  Juir  1.  1974. 


Juiri, 
.    1^7.   I 


STANDARDS 

SEC.  lp7.  Section  109  of  title  23,  United 
States  C^e,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  9ie  following  subsection : 


le  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 

inder  this  title   which  would  slg- 

affect  the  highway  system  of  a 

IS  State  without  the  concurrence  of 


'(k) 
project  I 
nlflcanti; 
contiguo 
that  Sta 

INTERS^TE    CONSTRUCTION    IN    RTTRAL   AREAS 

8.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  con- 
of  the  Interstate  System  In  any 

Bre  a  segment  or  a  portion  of  such 
not  more  than  twelve  (12)  miles 

&I  to  the  development  of  a  con- 
|atlonaI   System  of  Interstate  and 

ighways; 
^ere  such  segment  or  portion  will 

Dr  substantially  Increased  safety  of 
highway  jtravel  and  assist  in  the  social  and 
economia  development  of  such  rural  area; 
and  ' 

(c)  wfaCT«.a  State,  acting  through  Its  Qov- 
emor.  State  LSWslature,  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Wghways,  and  Congressional 
delegation,  has  fdlmally  requested  the  Secre- 
tary to  approve  the  construction  of  such  seg- 
ment or  portion  of  the  Interstate  System  and 
action  by  the  Secretary  has  resulted  In  the 
postponement  of  construction, 
It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  give  reconsideration  to  the  request 
of  such  State  to  approve  the  construction  of 
a  parkway  for  such  segment  or  portion  as  an 
appropriate  connection,  notwithstanding 
any  requirement  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  otherwise  requiring  a  multipurpose 
highway. 

OWIGHT   D.    EISENHOWER    HIGHWAY 

Sec.  159.  (a)  The  following  segments  of  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  which  form  a  continuous  inter- 
state highway  link  from  coast  to  coast  are 
hereby  designated  as  the  "Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower Highway": 

(1)  Interstate  Route  70  between  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia,  and  Denver, 
Colorado; 

(2)  Interstate  Route  25  between  Denver, 
Colorado,  and  Cheyenne,  Wyoming;  and 

(3)  Interstate  Route  80  between  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming,  and  San  Francisco,  California. 

(b)  Any  law,  regulation,  map,  doctiment, 
record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United  States 
In  which  such  segments  are  designated  or 
referred  to  shaU  be  held  to  designate  or  refer 
to  such  segments  as  the  "Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower Highway". 

TITLE  n 

THE  EMERGENCY  COMMtTTER  RELIET  ACT — 
AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ITRBAN  MASS  TBANS- 
POKTATIOK   ACT    OF    1904 

Sec.  201.  The  Congress  finds — 

(1)  that  over  70  per  centum  of  the  Na- 
tion's population  lives  in  urban  areas; 

(2)  that  transportation  Is  the  llfeblood  of 
an  urbanized  society  and  the  health  and 
welfare  of  that  society  depends  upon  the 
provision  of  efficient  economical  and  con- 
venient transportation  within  and  between 
Its  urban  areas; 

(3)  that  for  many  years  the  mass  trans- 
portation Industry  satisfied  the  transports- 
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tlon  needs  of  the  urban  areas  of  the  country 
capably  and  profitably; 

(4)  that  In  recent  years  the  maintenance 
of  even  minimal  mass  transportation  service 
In  urban  areas  has  become  so  financially 
burdensome  as  to  threaten  the  continua- 
tion of  this  essential  service; 

(5)  that  the  termination  of  such  service  or 
the  continued  increase  in  its  cost  to  the 
user  is  undesirable,  and  may  have  a  particu- 
larly serious  adverse  effect  upon  the  welfare 
of  a  substantial  number  of  lower  Income  per- 
sons; 

(6)  that  some  urban  areas  are  now  en- 
gaged In  developing  preliminary  plans  for, 
or  are  actually  carrying  out,  comprehensive 
projects  to  revitalize  their  mass  transporta- 
tion operations;  and 

(7)  that  immediate  substantial  Federal  as- 
sistance 1b  needed  to  enable  many  mass 
transportation  systenos  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide vital  service. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  fifth  sentence  of  section 
4(a)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
Federal  grant  for  any  such  project  to  be 
assisted  under  section  3  (other  than  a  proj- 
ect for  payment  of  operating  expenses)  shall 
be  In  an  amount  equal  to  90  per  centum  of 
the  net  project  cost.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  projects 
which  were  not  subject  to  administrative 
reservation  on  or  before  July  1,  1973. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "No"  In  the  fifth  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(f),  no";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized,  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, to  make  grants  or  loans  to  any  State 
or  local  public  body  to  enable  it  to  assist  any 
mass  transportation  system  which  maintains 
mass  transportation  service  in  an  urban  area 
to  pay  operating  expenses  inctirred  as  a  re- 
sult of  providing  such  service.  No  flnnrifjij^i 
assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this  sub- 
section unless  (1)  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  mass  transportation  services  pro- 
vided by  the  system  Involved  are  needed  to 
carry  out  a  program  referred  to  in  section 
4(a),  and  (2)  the  applicant  State  or  public 
body  has  submitted  to  the  Secretary  a  com- 
prehensive mass  transportation  service  im- 
provement plan  which  is  approved  by  him 
and  which  sets  forth  a  program,  meeting  cri- 
teria established  by  the  Secretary,  for  capi- 
tal or  service  Improvements  to  be  undertaken 
for  the  ptirpoee  of  providing  more  efficient, 
economical,  and  convenient  mass  transporta- 
tion service  In  an  urban  area,  and  for  plac- 
ing the  mass  transportation  operations  of 
such  system  on  a  sound  financial  basis,  and 
(3)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  mass 
transportation  services  provided  by  each  sjrs- 
tem  that  the  mass  transportation  services 
provided  by  each  system  Involved  is  being 
provided  by  an  efficient  (^>eratlon  of  such 
system  in  accordance  with  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary. 

"The  amount  of  any  grant  under  thta  sub- 
section to  a  State  or  local  public  body  to  en- 
able it  to  assist  any  mass  transportation  sys- 
tem to  pay  operating  expenses  shall  not  ex- 
ceed twice  the  amount  of  financial  assistance 
provided  from  State  or  local  sources  for  that 
purpose.  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  such  regu- 
lations as  he  deems  necessary  to  administer 
this  subsection  In  an  equitable  manner.  Such 
regulations  shall  Include  appropriate  defini- 
tions of  (A)  operating  expenses,  and  (B)  the 
sources  or  types  of  State  or  local  financial 
assistance  which  may  be  considered  In  com- 
puting the  maximum  allowable  Federal 
grant." 

(b)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  4(a)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 


3"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  3 
(other  than  subsection  (f))". 
(c)  Section  4(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(c)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "sections  3,  7(b),  and 
9"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  3 
(except  subsection  (f)),  and  sections  7(b) 
and  9"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "this  subsection"  wher- 
ever It  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"this  paragraph";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

"(2)  To  finance  grants  and  loans  under 
section  3(f)  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  incur  obligations  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  In  the  form  of  grant  agree- 
ments or  otherwise  In  amounts  aggregating 
not  to  exceed  $800,000,000.  This  amount  shall 
become  available  for  obligation  upon  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  paragraph  and  shall  re- 
main available  until  obligated.  There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  liquidation 
of  the  obligations  incurred  under  this  para- 
graph not  to  exceed  $400,000,000  prior  to 
July  1,  1974,  which  amount  may  be  increased 
to  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  $800,000,000 
prior  to  July  1,  1975.  Sums  so  appropriated 
shall  remain  available  until  expended." 

(d)  Section  4(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$3,100,000,000"  In  the  first 
and  third  sentences  and  inserting  lieu  there- 
of "$6,100,000,000". 

(e)  (1)  Section  12(c)  of  such  Act  U 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
";  and"; 

(C)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (5)  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

"(6)  the  term  'mass  transportation  sys- 
tem' means  any  private  company  or  publlo 
authority  or  agency  providing  mass  trans- 
portation service.". 

(2)  Section  12  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  provision  of  assistance  for  the 
payment  of  operating  expenses  under  sec- 
tion 3(f)  shall  not  be  construed  as  bringing 
vinthln  the  application  of  chapter  15  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code,  any  nonsupervisory 
employee  of  an  urban  mass  transportation 
system  (or  of  any  other  agency  or  entity 
performing  related  ftinctlons)  to  whom  such 
chapter  Is  otherwise  inapplicable." 

Sec.  204.  Section  9  of  the  Urbfoi  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  as 
follows: 

(a)  Insert  "(a)"  before  the  first  sentence; 

(b)  In  the  first  sentence,  delete  the  words 
"engineering,  and  designing"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "engineering,  design- 
ing, and  evaluation": 

(c)  In  the  second  sentence,  delete  the 
word  "and"  before  "(3)",  delete  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  and  Insert  **; 
and  (4)  evaluation  of  such  projects  after 
their  Implementation."  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence; 

(d)  In  the  third  sentence,  change  the  woRl 
"section"  to  "subsection"  and  Insert  the 
words  "90  per  centtim"  In  lieu  of  "two- 
thirds";  and 

(e)  add  the  following  new  subsection: 
"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  utilize 

not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of 
the  authorization  provided  In  section  4(c)  to 
carry  out  technical  studies  by  contract  with- 
out limitation  on  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost." 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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Senate  Is 
dongratula- 


'  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mi*.  President.  I  ask 
i/nanlmous  consent  that  the  mil  (8.  502) 
l»  printed  as  passed  by  the  eenate  and 
fioat  1,000  copies  be  availal>le  for  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
\  The  PRESIDINO  OFFICE^..  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr,  President, 
I  waiit  to  extend  my  congratulations  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Setiator  from 
West  Virginia,  my  colleague,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  on  the  excellent  work  he  has 
done  In  connection  with  thii  very  diffi- 
cult and  complex  bill.  | 

i  I  want  also  to  extend  my  ^ngratula- 
tfons  to^e  distinguished  mai^ger  of  the 
bill,  the  Senator  from  Texas  KMr.  Bent- 
sen),  who  has  demonstrated  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  bill  and  who  has  han- 
dled this  bill  with  thoroughness  and  ex- 
pertise and  a  degree  of  skill  that  I  think 
sets  a  fine  example  for  all  of  xis  here. 
We  are  proud  of  the  work  that  he  has 
done.  This  Is  the  first  year  he  has  man 
aged  the  highway  bill,  and 
Indebted  to  him. 

I  aJso  want  to  extend  my 
tions  to  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr^  Baker). 

All  of  these  men  have  cooperated  in  a 
very  fine  way,  and  I  think  they  have 
aided  the  Senate  in  passing  an  excellent 
bill. 

jMr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thtuik 
the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader,  whose  advice  and  counsel  and 
guidance  have  been  so  helpfill. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  not  to  liolong  the 
discussion,  but  only  to  make  i .  clear  that 
those  sentiments  are  shared  b  y  the  lead- 
ership on  both  sides  of  the  aele,  I  want 
to  join  in  what  the  distinguished  assist- 
ant majority  leader  has  saiq  about  the 
leadership  of  the  chairman  G|f  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  We^t  Virginia, 
the  distinguished  Senator  ftom  Texas 
fMr.  Bentsen  ) ,  who  Is  floor  Manager  of 
the  bill,  the  ranking  minority  biember  on 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Baker),  and  the  dictlnguished 
Jtenator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford), 
wlio  worked  so  hard  on  this  Bide  of  the 
ai^e. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr,  President, 
'  I  inadvertently  omitted  the  neme  of  Mr. 
Stafford.  I  want  to  include  his  name  in 
my  remarks,  and  I  want  to  fxpress  ap 
pr^iation  also  for  the  very 
fttion  the  leadership  receiv 
kides  of  the  aisle  in  expedltl 
this  bill  and  in  getting  un: 
sent  agreements. 
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e  cooper- 
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stctlon  on 
ous-con- 


)ER  FOR  PRINTING  ADDITIONAL 
I  tXDPIES  OF  HEARINGS  OK  SUDDEN 
f  pjPANT  DEATH  SYNDROME 

f   ilr.  ROB^T  C.  BYRD.  Mij.  President, 
"  I  ask  unanimous  consent  thatj  the  Senate 

proceed  to  the  consideration  if  Calendar 
'  Older  No.  71.  j 

I   "Rie  PRESIDING  OFFICEli.  The  clerk 

^rin  state  the  concurrent  resolution  by 

tiUe. 
The  assistant  legislative  dark  read  the 

concurrent  resolution  (S.  Cop.  Res.  13) 

by i title,  as  follows: 


A  concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  Senate  bear- 
ings on  the  sudden  Infant  death  syndrome. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  13)  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Resolvei  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  there  be 
printed  two  thousand  additional  copies  of 
part  1  of  the  hearings  held  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Children  and  Touth  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  en- 
titled "Rights  of  Children.  1972  (Examina- 
tion of  the  Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome) ", 
dated  January  25,  1972.  Such  additional 
copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


STATE  OF  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
all  measures  on  the  calendar  that  have 
been  previously  cleared  for  action  have 
now  been  disposed  of.  The  calendar  is  al- 
most like  old  mother  Hubbard's  cup- 
board. It  is  almost  bare,  and  the  lead- 
ership on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  I  am 
sure,  would  want  to  join  in  expressing 
appreciation  to  all  Senators  for  the  ex- 
cellent work  that  has  been  done  in  help- 
ing to  keep  the  calendar  virtually  clean. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR TALMADGE  ON  MONDAY, 
MARCH  19,  1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  recognition  of  Mr.  Taluadge  on 
tomorrow  be  carried  over  imtll  Monday 
next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR GRIFFIN  ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  on  Monday  next,  the 
distinguished  assistant  Republican  lead- 
er (Mr.  GRUFrN)  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Ttie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR ROBERT  C.  BYRD  ON  MON- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  assist- 
ant Republican  leader  on  Monday  next, 
I  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSAC- 
TION OP  ROUTINE  MORNINO 
BUSINESS  ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 


the  orders  for  recognition  of  Senators  on 
Monday  next,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes  each. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP  8. 
398,  THE  ECONOMIC  STABILIZA- 
TION ACT,  ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  routine  morning  business 
on  Monday,  the  Senate  proceed  to  Man 
consideration  of  8.  398,  the  Economl/^ 
Stabilization  Act.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  file  reports 
until  5  p.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SECRETARY 
OP  THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE  ISEQ- 
SAOES  AND  FOR  APPROPRIATE 
REFERENCE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  may  be  authorized  to 
receive  messages  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  that  they  may  be  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SIGNING  OP 
DULY  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjournment  over  until  Monday  next, 
the  Vice  President,  the  President  pro 
tempore,  and  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore  may  be  authorized  to  sign  all 
duly  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR  DURING 
CONSIDERATION  OF  S.  398 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits),  I  sisk  imanimous  consent 
that  a  member  of  his  staff,  Mr.  Les 
Bander,  be  permitted  on  the  floor  during 
consideration  of  S.  398,  the  bill  to  amend 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  do  not  object.  The  Senator  knows  that, 
but,  for  the  edification  of  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms,  does  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  want  the  staff  mem- 
ber to  be  on  the  floor  during  roUcall 
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votes?  Unless  that  is  Included  In  the 
request,  as  the  Senator  knows,  the  Ser- 
geant at  Anns,  imder  the  regulations,  Is 
ordered 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  What  has  been  the 
general  practice  when  Senators  ask  for 
such  p>ermlsslon? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Unless  Sena- 
tors ask  that  specifically,  the  staff  mem- 
bers will  have  to  leave  the  floor.  Perhaps 
the  Senator  would  want  to  Include  roll- 
call  votes  in  this  Instance. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  do  include  that. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBEKT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

llie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday.  The  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
itADGE)  will  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes.  After  Mr.  Talmadge  has 
completed  his  remarks,  the  dlstingiiished 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin) 
will  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  after  which  the  junior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd) 
will  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes.  There  will  then  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  3  minutes 
each. 

At  the  conclusion  thereof,  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
398,  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act,  on 
which  there  is  a  time  agreement.  Yea- 
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and-nay  votes  can  be  expected.  It  is  sm- 
ticipated  that  the  Senate  will  not  com- 
plete action  on  that  bill  on  Monday,  but 
it  is  hoped  that  on  Monday  it  will  be  pos- 
sible, perhaps,  to  reach  an  agreement  as 
to  an  hour  at  which  the  Senate  can  dis- 
pose of  the  bill  on  Tuesday.  In  any  event, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  bill  will  be  disposed 
of  on  Tuesday. 

The  leadership  hopes  that  committees 
will  take  advantage  of  the  Friday  ad- 
journment so  as  to  clear  bills  and  resolu- 
tions for  early  floor  action. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:45 
p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Mon- 
day. MEUxh  19,  1973,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


TREAT  DISEASE,  NOT  SYMPTOMS 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  14.  1973 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, an  interesting  analysis  of  the  fi- 
nancial condition  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  contained  in  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  February  7  edition  of  the 
Tulsa  Tribune. 

The  editorial  points  out  that  we  have 
serious  problems  with  foreign  trade  and 
tariffs,  that  there  are  recurring  runs 
against  the  American  dollar  and  that — 

We  have  tried  In  lots  of  ways  to  patch  the 
holes  In  the  ship  of  state. 

These  efforts  to  patch  holes  have  not 
been  successful,  the  editorial  says,  be- 
caiue  we  have  not  attacked  the  basic 
problem:  The  excessive  spending  of  the 
Federal  Government,  which  leads  to  huge 
deficits  and  weakens  the  dollar  all  around 
the  world. 

The  dollar  will  not  be  strengthened, 
and  infiatlon  will  not  be  brought  imder 
control,  until  we  succeed  in  putting  a 
lid  on  Federal  si)€nding. 

TTie  editorial  writer  of  the  Tulsa  Trib- 
une is  Mr.  Charles  Saterlee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, "Treat  Disease,  Not  Symptoms," 
be  included  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom   the    Tulsa    Tribune,    Peb.    7,    1973] 
Treat  Disease,  Not  Sticftoms 

We  have  struggled  with  foreign  trade  and 
tariffs.  We  have  read  of  recvirrlng  runs  against 
the  American  doUar.  And  we  have  tried  In 
lota  of  ways  to  patch  the  boles  In  the  ship 
of  state. 

But  we  have  steadily  refused  to  admit  that 


we  were  treating  symptoms  Instead  of  the 
disease.  The  disease  Is  the  basic  financial 
Instability  of  the  American  economy,  made 
worse  very  year  by  excessive  government 
spending.  That  leads  to  deficits,  high  taxes 
and  distrust  of  the  doUar  around  the  world. 

Our  current  national  debt  Is  about  $465 
billion.  Under  the  President's  proposed  new 
budget  this  would  rise  to  $505  bUUon.  And 
we  must  pay  Interest  on  that  debt.  A  half- 
trlUlon  In  national  debt  Is  a  flgrire  so  large 
that  the  mind  has  trouble  coming  to  grips 
with  It. 

But  put  It  this  way.  Of  every  doUar  In  fed- 
eral taxes  you  pay,  17  cents  goes  to  pay  In- 
terest on  federad  debt. 

The  figures  have  been  brought  Into  merci- 
less focus  by  Virginia's  Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr. 
The  Byrds,  father  and  son,  have  frequently 
been  maverick  In  the  Senate.  Tbey  usually 
deal  In  unpalatable  truths  while  others  are 
talking  about  the  great  new  world  that's  just 
around  the  comer.  Here's  what  Sen.  Byrd  told 
his  Senate  colleagues  the  other  day: 

"Out  of  the  total  national  debt,  25  per 
cent  will  have  been  Incurred  In  a  five-year 
period.  In  that  five-year  period,  one-fourth  of 
the  total  national  debt  will  have  been  in- 
curred. 

"That  means  that  the  other  75  per  cent  was 
liM:urred  during  a  p>erlod  of  weU  over  a  hun- 
dred years,  during  which  time  we  foiight  the 
Civil  War,  the  Spanish-American  War,  World 
War  I,  World  War  n,  the  Korean  War  and 
part  of  the  Vietnam  War." 

Byrd  displayed  statistics  from  the  Treasury 
Department  showing  that  In  the  compara- 
tively modern  period  from  1955  to  fiscal  1974, 
the  nation's  debt  Interest  rose  from  $6.4  bil- 
lion to  $26.1  billion  a  year. 

The  current  national  debt  amounts  to 
about  $2,500  for  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  nation.  Thus,  a  famUy  of  four  is  In 
hock  for  government  debt  to  the  tune  of 
$10,000.  As  Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia pointed  out,  that  amounts  to  $506  for 
every  minute  since  the  birth  of  Christ. 

The  Virginia  Byrd  pointed  out,  "When  13 
governors  appeared  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee last  year  to  argue  In  favor  of  revenue 
sharing  (a  new  outlay  of  about  $30  billion) 
I  put  the  challenge  to  the  governors :  Can  you 
name  any  state  In  the  Union,  any  one  of  the 
60  states,  that  Is  in  as  bad  a  shape  financially 
as  Is  the  federal  government?  None  of  them 
could  name  a  stats." 


The  lesson  is  clear.  The  dollar  Is  only  as 
strong  as  the  economy  it  represents.  That's 
why  foreign  Investors  shy  away  from  the 
once-invincible  dollar.  At  home,  the  activity 
generated  by  that  federal  spending  pushes 
inflation  ever-higher,  making  pay  checks 
more  inadequate.  That  touches  ofi  more  pay 
raises,  price  hikes  and  infiatlon. 

Virginia's  Byrd  declares:  "I  say  there  Is  no 
revenue  to  share.  The  only  thing  we  can  share 
with  the  states  is  the  deficits." 

But  the  lesson  la  deeper.  Unless  we  can 
put  our  house  in  order,  unless  we  can  live 
within  our  means,  we  are  heading  straight 
toward  the  shoals  of  ruinous  infiAtlon  and 
the  chaos  that  goes  with  it.  No  matter  how 
worthy  the  cause,  we  must  refuse  endless  new 
spending  plans.  The  alternative  Is  wreckage  of 
family  security.  And  that  means  all  of  us. 


LET  US  GET  AMERICA  BACK  TO 
WORK 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  13,  1973 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  Thomas 
Carlyle  once  commented  as  follows: 

The  glory  of  a  workman,  still  more  of  a 
master-workman,  that  he  does  his  work  weU, 
ought  to  be  his  most  precious  possession; 
like  the  honor  of  a  soldier,  dearer  to  him 
than  life. 

Some  sociologists  in  our  midst  feel 
that  the  multitude  of  problems  that  are 
encompassing  us  today  can  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  we,  as  individual  work- 
ers, are  giving  but  shsdlow  attention  to 
the  work  ethic.  The  result,  they  claim,  is 
a  great  vacuum  into  which  is  drawn  a 
host  of  human  negatives ;  that  is,  things 
like  reduced  productivity,  uncertainty, 
and  worry.  It  was  Dr.  Charles  H.  Mayo 
who  said — 

Worry  affects  the  circulation,  the  heart, 
the  glands,  the  whole  nervous  system.  I  have 


port3  and  a  final  report  to  the  Pi  esldent  and 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  his  activities 
pu|-suant  to  this  section. 

e)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  Asproprlated 


nor  to  exceed  $1,000,000  In  the  lase  of  Lin 
coin.  Nebraska.  $2,000,000  In  I  he  case  of 
Wfteellng.  ^West  Virginia.  $1,400,000  In  the 
caM  of  Elko.  Nevada,  and  $2. 1&  1,000  In  the 
case'  of  Brownsville,  Texas,  from  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund,  and  not  to  exce«d  $2,000,000 
in  the  case  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  $4,000,000 
In  the  case  of  Wheeling.  Weat  Virginia.  $2.- 
80^.000  In  the  cAse  of  Elko.  Neva  la.  and  $4.- 

from  money  in  the  Treasurv  n<  t  otherwise 
Appropriated,  for  carrying  out  thf  provl8''-n.i 
of  this  section. 

Jfi  The  Secretary.  In  coopeiatlon  with 
Ht^tt*  hlRhway  departments  ant  local  offl- 
rUu.  ahall  conduct  a  full  and  r  >mplet«  In- 
\-*«ttcatlon  and  study  of  the  problem  of 
prpTldlng  tncr*M«d  highway  ■&  ety  by  the 
rvlncmtlon  of  railroad  lines  from  the  central 
•nM  of  cttlea  on  a  nationwide  bisls.  *ind  re- 
port t«  the  Congr*M  his  recommendations 
r«4ulttn|c  from  auch  inveattgattoi  i  and  study 
ndt  lat«r  than  July  1.  1075,  IncluC  Ing  an  estl- 
m^t0  of  the  coat  of  such  a  program.  Fundi 
aiithorlzed  to  carry  out  section  807  of  title 
33,  Unlt«d  SutM  Code,  are  autb(>rlze<l  to  b« 

;. 


ahd  oesign'  of  mass  transportation  facilities 
to  meet  special  needs  of  the  elderly  and  the 
handicapped  (as  defined  In  subsection  (d) 
thereof) .  shall  be  Implemented  In  demonstra- 
tion projects  under  this  section. 

INTERSTATE  ROtTTE  NUMBERED  66 

Sec.  152.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall— 

(1)  by  October  1,  1973— 

(A)  complete  the  draft  environmental  Im- 
pact statement  pursuant  to  section  102(2)  (c) 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 
and    his    determination    und#r   K^rtlnn    4(f) 

section  138  of  title  23  of  the  nnlt«d  States 
Jode,  on  the  project  for  Iiuerttate  Rout« 
Numbered  M  In  the  State  of  Virginia  from 
the  National  Capital  Beltway  to  the  Potomac 
River,  whlc*»  project  U  described  In  the  1973 
estlmat«  of  the  coat  of  completing  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  as  estimate  section  termini  E 
10.43  at  the  Beltway  to  E  10. 11. 1  In  Roaalyn. 

(B)  circulate  such  statement  to  all  Inter- 
ested Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies  and 
to  the  public  for  comment  within  forty-five 
days,  and 

(C)  Insure  that  notice  of  a  public  hearing 
on  the  design  and  location  of  such  project  la 
Issued;  ■ 


Which,  when  discaraed  aiong  hlgnway  rights- 
of-way,  cause  an  unsightly  appearance,  a 
danger  to  public  health  or  safety,  or  an  un- 
reasonable expenditure  of  public  funds. 
Funds  authorized  to  carry  out  section  307  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  are  authorized 
to  be  used  to  carry  out  the  investigation  and 
study  required  by  this  section. 

PROHIBITION    OF    IMPOUNDMENT 

Sec.  155.  No  part  of  any  sums  authorized 
to  be  apportioned  by  the  provisions  of  section 
104  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  which 
have  been  appropriated  by  Congress  for  er- 

i-M|.>1lt-.:r«    rlin'l     I"  .1  ..■•ifl^cl     '.r     u-'"-*-.-'?! 

from  obligation,  for  the  purposes  and  proj- 
ects as  provided  in  that  ti'le,  L."  an  offloer  or 
employee  of  any  department,  agency,  or  In- 
strumentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment.  except  such  upeclflc 
iiims  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  after  consultation  wtlh  the 
Secretary  of  Trannportatlon.  are  necewsary  to 
be  withheld  from  obligation  for  apecinc  pe- 
riods of  time  to  assure  that  sufflcient  amount* 
will  be  available  In  the  Highway  TruRt  Fund 
to  defray  the  expenditures  which  will  be  re- 
quired to  be  made  from  such  f\md 

MASS    TRANSPOKTATION    TAX    BTT7DT 

Ssc.  1»6.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  reyenue  mechanisms.  Including  a  tax 


no    uio      j^wl^liC   U. 

hower  Highway": 

(1)  Interstate  Route  70  between  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia,  and  Denver, 
Colorado; 

(2)  Interstate  Route  25  between  Denver, 
Colorado,  and  Cheyenne,  Wyoming;  and 

(3)  Interstate  Route  80  between  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming,  and  San  Francisco.  California. 

(b)  Any  law,  regulation,  map,  document, 
record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United  States 
in  which  such  segments  are  designated  or 
referred  to  shall  be  held  to  designate  or  refer 
to  such  segments  as  the  "Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
'^'  -"T's^.'-.y- 
TITLK  n 

TMI  SMmOKNCT  COMMtrm  BEt,IKr  ACT — 
AMENDMCNTtI  TO  TMI  URBAN  MASS  TBANS- 
fOSTATlOK   ACT   OT    ISS4 

Ssc.  301.  Ths  Congress  finds— 

(1)  that  ovsr  70  per  centum  of  the  Na- 
tion's population  lives  In  urb«n  areas; 

(3)  that  transporutlon  U  ths  llfablood  of 
sn  urbanized  society  and  the  health  and 
vtlfars  of  that  society  depends  upon  ths 
provision  of  effldent  economical  and  con- 
wnlsnt  transportation  within  and  between 
Its  urban  areas: 

(8)  that  for  many  years  the  mass  trans- 
portation Industry  satisfied  the  transporta- 
OXIX 620— Part  7 


tal  or  service  Improyements  to  be  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  more  efficient, 
economical,  and  convenient  mass  transporta- 
tion service  In  an  urban  area,  and  for  plac- 
ing the  mass  transportation  operations  of 
such  system  on  a  sound  financial  basis,  and 
(3)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  mass 
transportation  services  provided  by  each  sys- 
tem that  the  mass  transportation  services 
provided  by  each  system  Involved  Is  being 
provided  by  an  efficient  operation  of  such 
system  In  accordance  with  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary. 

"The  amniint  of  nnv  pTsnt  I'nrtp'  t^ii"  "iiih- 
i>«"tlou  to  a  State  or  local  public  body  to  en- 
able It  to  as'.st  any  mass  t-ansportatlon  sys- 
tem to  pay  operating  expenses  shall  not  ex- 
ceed twice  the  amount  of  financial  assistance 
provided  from  State  or  local  sources  for  that 
purpose  The  Secretary  shall  issue  such  regu- 
lations as  he  deems  necessary  to  administer 
this  subsection  In  an  equitable  manner.  Such 
regulations  shall  Include  appropriate  defini- 
tions of  (A)  operating  expenses,  and  (B)  the 
sources  or  types  of  State  or  local  financial 
assistance  which  may  be  considered  in  com- 
puting the  maximum  allowable  Federal 
grant." 

(b)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  4ral  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 


(a)  Insert  "(a)"  before  tb«  flist  asntsnos; 

(b)  In  the  first  sentence,  delete  the  words 
"engineering,  and  designing"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "engineering,  design- 
ing, and  evaluation"; 

(c)  in  the  second  sentence,  delete  the 
word  "and"  before  "(3)",  delete  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  and  insert  "; 
and  (4)  evaluation  of  such  projects  after 
their  implementation."  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence; 

(d)  in  the  third  sentence,  change  the  word 
"section"  to  "subsection"  and  insert  the 
wc-dR  "90  prr  c«n*.um"  In  lieu  of  "two- 
thirds";  and 

(e)  add  the  following  new  subsection: 
"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  utlllM 

not  to  exceed  one-.ialf  of  1  per  centum  of 
the  authorization  provided  In  section  4(c)  to 
carry  out  technical  studies  by  contract  with- 
out limitation  on  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost." 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  pasted. 

Mr.  B5NTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wa« 
agreed  to. 
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Mr..  BENTSEN.  Mr.  Presldfent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  b|ll  (S.  502) 
be  printed  as  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
that  1,000  copies  be  availab  e  for  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICEI^.  Without 
ol^ection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  jwant  to  extend  my  congrat|ilations  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Serktor  from 
West  Virginia,  my  colleague,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  on  the  excellent  work  he  has 
done  in  connection  with  this  very  diffi- 
cult and  complex  bill.  I 

I  want  also  to  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  Senator  from  Texas  dMr.  Bent- 
SBN) ,  who  has  demonstrated  ti  complete 
knowledge  of  the  bill  and  who  has  han- 
dled this  bill  with  thoroughness  and  ex- 
pertise and  a  degree  of  skill  that  I  think 
sets  a  fine  example  for  all  of  us  here. 
We  £U-e  proud  of  the  work  taat  he  has 
done.  This  is  the  first  year  hej  has  man- 
aged the  highway  bill,  and  th^  Senate  Is 
indebted  to  him.  I 

I  also  want  to  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  distinguished  rafnklng  mi- 
nority member  of  the  comiiilttee,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.lBAKSR). 

[All  of  these  men  have  cooperated  in  a 
viry  fine  way,  and  I  think  jthey  have 
aided  the  Senate  in  passing  ai  i  excellent 
bill. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  Preside!  it,  I  thtmk 
the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader,  whose  sidvlce  and  counsel  and 
guidance  have  been  so  helpfu  . 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Presid*  nt,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  not  to  p -olong  the 
discussion,  but  only  to  make  it  clear  that 
those  sentiments  are  shared  b;  r  the  lead- 
ership on  both  sides  of  the  ai  ile,  I  want 
t^  join  in  what  the  distinguish  led  assist- 
ant majority  leader  has  said  about  the 
leadership  of  the  chairman  o  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
the  distinguished  Senator  fiom  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentsen),  who  is  floor  cianager  of 
the  bill,  the  ranking  minority  i  nember  on 
the  committee,  the  Senator  fro  m  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Baker),  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford), 
who  \vorked  so  hard  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle. 

,  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mri  President, 
t  inadvertently  omitted  the  name  of  Mr 
Stafford.  I  want  to  include  tiis  name  in 
my  remarks,  and  I  want  to  (xpress  ap 
preciation  also  for  the  very  f  ne  cooper- 
ation the  leadership  receive!  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  in  expedltin ;  action  on 
this  bill  and  in  getting  unan^ous-con 
sent  agreements. 


i 


RDER  FOR  PRINTING  ADDITIONAL 
COPIES  OF  HEARINGS  ON  SUDDEN 
J  INFANT  DEATH  SYNDR<t)ME 

•  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  1 

proceed  to  the  consideration  ^f  Calendar 

Order  No.  71. 

'   The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIt.  The  clerk 

%111  state  the  concurrent  re^lutlon  by 

title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clejrk  read  the 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Cop.  Res.  13) 
by  title,  as  follows: 


A  concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  Senate  hear- 
ings on  the  sudden  Infant  death  syndrome. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  13)  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  there  be 
printed  two  thousand  additional  copies  of 
part  1  of  the  hearings  held  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Children  and  Youth  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  en- 
titled "Rights  of  Children,  1972  (Examina- 
tion of  the  Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome) ", 
dated  January  25,  1972.  Such  additional 
copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


STATE  OF  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
all  measures  on  the  calendar  that  have 
been  previously  cleared  for  action  have 
now  been  disposed  of.  The  calendar  is  al- 
most like  old  mother  Hubbard's  cup- 
board. It  is  almost  bare,  and  the  lead- 
ership on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  I  am 
sure,  would  want  to  join  in  expressing 
appreciation  to  all  Senators  for  the  ex- 
cellent work  that  has  been  done  In  help- 
ing to  keep  the  calendar  virtually  clean. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR TALMADGE  ON  MONDAY, 
MARCH  19,  1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  recognition  of  Mr.  Talmadge  on 
tomorrow  be  carried  over  until  Monday 
next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR GRIFFIN  ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  on  Monday  next,  the 
distinguished  assistant  Republican  lead- 
er (Mr.  Gritfim)  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


the  orders  for  recognition  of  Senators  on 
Monday  next,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes  each. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR ROBERT  C.  BYRD  ON  MON- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  following 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  assist- 
ant Republican  leader  on  Monday  next, 
I  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSAC- 
TION OP  ROUTINE  MORNINQ 
BUSINESS  ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP  8. 
398,  THE  ECONOMIC  STABILIZA- 
TION ACT,  ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  routine  morning  business 
on  Monday,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  398,  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  PILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  file  reports 
imtil  5  pjn.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SECRETARY 
OP  THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES AND  FOR  APPROPRIATE 
REFERENCE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  may  be  authorized  to 
receive  messages  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  that  they  may  be  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SIGNING  OF 
DULY  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  during  the 
adjournment  over  until  Monday  next, 
the  Vice  President,  the  President  pro 
tempore,  and  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore  may  be  authorized  to  sign  all 
duly  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR  DURING 
CONSIDERATION  OF  S.  398 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits),  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  member  of  his  staff,  Mr.  Les 
Bander,  be  permitted  on  the  floor  during 
consideration  of  S.  398,  the  bill  to  tmiend 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  object.  The  Senator  knows  that, 
but,  for  the  edification  of  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms,  does  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  want  the  staff  mem- 
ber to  be  on  the  fioor  during  rollcall 
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votes?  Unless  that  is  included  in  the 
request,  as  the  Senator  knows,  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms,  under  the  regulations,  is 
ordered 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  What  has  been  the 
general  practice  when  Senators  ask  for 
such  permission? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Unless  Sena- 
tors ask  that  specifically,  the  staff  mem- 
bers will  have  to  leave  the  floor.  Perhaps 
the  Senator  would  want  to  Include  roll- 
call  votes  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  do  include  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday.  The  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
madge) will  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes.  After  Mr.  Talmadge  has 
completed  his  remarks,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin) 
will  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  after  which  the  junior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd) 
will  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes.  There  will  then  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  3  minutes 
eacli. 

At  the  conclusion  thereof,  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
398,  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act,  on 
which  there  is  a  time  agreement.  Yea- 
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and-nay  votes  can  be  expected.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  the  Senate  will  not  com- 
plete action  on  that  bill  on  Monday,  but 
it  is  hoped  that  on  Monday  it  will  be  pos- 
sible, perhaps,  to  reach  an  agreement  as 
to  an  hour  at  which  the  Senate  can  dis- 
pose of  the  bill  on  Tuesday.  In  any  event, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  bill  will  be  disposed 
of  on  Tuesday. 

The  leadership  hopes  that  committees 
will  take  advantage  of  the  Friday  ad- 
journment so  as  to  clear  bills  and  resolu- 
tions for  early  floor  action. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  tl^ere  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:45 
p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Mon- 
day, March  19,  1973,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


TREAT  DISEASE,  NOT  SYMPTOMS 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  14.  1973 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, an  interesting  analysis  of  the  fi- 
nanclEd  condition  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  contained  in  an  editorial  pub- 
lished In  the  February  7  edition  of  the 
Tulsa  Tribune. 

The  editorial  points  out  that  we  have 
serious  problems  with  foreign  trade  and 
tariffs,  that  there  are  recurring  runs 
against  the  American  dollar  and  that — 

We  have  tried  In  lots  of  ways  to  patch  the 
holes  In  the  ship  of  state. 

These  efforts  to  patch  holes  have  not 
been  successful,  the  editorial  says,  be- 
caase  we  have  not  attacked  the  basic 
problem:  The  excessive  spending  of  the 
Federal  Government,  which  leads  to  huge 
deficits  and  weakens  the  dollar  all  around 
the  world. 

The  dollar  will  not  be  strengthened, 
and  inflation  will  not  be  brought  under 
control,  until  we  succeed  in  putting  a 
lid  on  Federal  spending. 

The  editorial  writer  of  the  Tulsa  Trib- 
une is  Mr.  Charles  Saterlee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edl- 
*torial.  "Treat  Disease,  Not  Symptoms." 
be  included  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom   the    T\ilsa    Tribune,    Feb.    7,    1973] 
Treat  Diseasx,  Not  Symptoms 

We  have  struggled  with  foreign  trade  and 
tariffs.  We  have  read  of  recurring  runs  against 
the  American  doUar.  And  we  have  tried  in 
lots  of  ways  to  patch  the  holes  In  the  ship 
of  state. 

But  we  have  steadily  refused  to  admit  that 


we  were  treating  symptoms  Instead  of  the 
disease.  The  disease  Is  the  basic  financial 
Instability  of  the  American  economy,  made 
worse  very  year  by  excessive  government 
spending.  That  leads  to  deficits,  high  taxes 
and  distrust  of  the  dollar  around  the  world. 

Our  current  national  debt  Is  about  $465 
billion.  Under  the  President's  proposed  new 
budget  this  would  rise  to  $505  billion.  And 
we  must  pay  Interest  on  that  debt.  A  half- 
trllllon  In  national  debt  Is  a  figure  so  large 
that  the  mind  has  trouble  coming  to  grips 
with  It. 

But  put  it  this  way.  Of  every  dollar  In  fed- 
eral taxes  you  pay,  17  cents  goes  to  pay  In- 
terest on  federal  debt. 

The  figures  have  been  brought  into  merci- 
less focus  by  Virginia's  Sen.  Harry  P.  Byrd  Jr. 
The  Byrds,  father  and  son,  have  frequently 
been  mavericks  In  the  Senate.  They  usually 
deal  in  unpalatable  truths  while  others  are 
talking  about  the  great  new  world  that's  just 
around  the  corner.  Here's  what  Sen.  Byrd  told 
his  Senate  colleagues  the  other  day: 

"Out  of  the  total  national  debt,  25  per 
cent  wUl  have  been  incurred  in  a  five-year 
period.  In  that  five-year  period,  one-fourth  of 
the  total  national  debt  will  have  been  in- 
curred. 

"That  means  that  the  other  75  per  cent  was 
Incurred  during  a  period  of  weU  over  a  hun- 
dred years,  during  which  time  we  fought  the 
Civil  War,  the  Spanish-American  War,  World 
War  I,  World  War  n,  the  Korean  War  and 
part  of  the  Vietnam  War." 

Byrd  displayed  statistics  from  the  Treasury 
Department  showing  that  in  the  compara- 
tively modern  period  from  1956  to  fiscal  1974, 
the  nation's  debt  Interest  rose  from  $6.4  bU- 
lion  to  $26.1  bUUon  a  year. 

The  current  national  debt  amounts  to 
about  $2,500  for  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  nation.  Thus,  a  famUy  of  four  is  in 
hock  for  government  debt  to  the  tune  of 
$10,000.  As  Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia pointed  out,  that  amounts  to  $505  for 
every  minute  since  the  birth  of  Christ. 

The  Virginia  Byrd  pointed  out,  "When  13 
governors  appeared  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee last  year  to  argue  in  favor  of  revenue 
sharing  (a  new  outlay  of  about  $30  billion) 
I  put  the  challenge  to  the  governors :  Can  you 
name  any  state  In  the  Union,  any  one  of  the 
60  states,  that  is  in  as  bad  a  shape  flnanciaUy 
as  is  the  federal  government?  None  of  them 
could  name  a  state." 


The  lesson  is  clear.  The  dollar  is  only  as 
strong  as  the  economy  It  represents.  Hiat's 
why  foreign  investors  shy  away  from  the 
once-Invincible  doUar.  At  home,  the  activity 
generated  by  that  federal  spending  pushes 
Inflation  ever-higher,  making  pay  checks 
more  Inadequate.  That  touches  oS  more  pay 
raises,  price  hikes  and  Inflation. 

Virginia's  Byrd  declares:  "I  say  there  Is  no 
revenue  to  share.  The  only  thing  we  can  share 
with  the  states  is  the  deficits." 

But  the  lesson  is  deeper.  Unless  we  can 
put  our  house  in  order,  unless  we  can  live 
within  our  means,  we  are  beading  straight 
toward  the  shoals  of  ruinous  inflation  and 
the  chaos  that  goes  with  it.  No  matter  how 
worthy  the  cause,  we  must  refuse  endless  new 
spendlng4>lans.  The  alternative  is  wreckage  of 
famUy  security.  And  that  means  all  of  us. 


LET  US  GET  AMERICA  BACK  TO 
WORK 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  13.  1973 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  Thomaa 
Carlyle  once  commented  as  follows: 

The  glory  of  a  workman,  still  more  of  a 
master-workman,  that  he  does  his  work  well, 
ought  to  be  his  most  precious  possession; 
like  the  honor  of  a  soldier,  dearer  to  him 
than  life. 

Some  sociologists  in  our  midst  feel 
that  the  multitude  oi  problems  that  are 
encompassing  us  today  can  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  we,  as  individual  work- 
ers, are  giving  but  shallow  attention  to 
the  work  ethic.  The  result,  they  cisdm,  is 
a  great  vacuum  Into  which  is  drawn  a 
host  of  human  negatives;  that  is,  things 
like  reduced  productivity,  uncertainty, 
and  worry.  It  was  Dr.  Charles  H.  Mayo 
who  said — 

Worry  affects  the  circulation,  the  heart, 
the  glands,  the  whole  nervous  system.  I  have 
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never  known  a  man  who  died  from  overwork, 
but  m&^  who  died  from  doubt. 

'Sbe  solution  to  this  problem  o^  casiial 
living  is.  of  course,  to  be  found  in  devel- 
oping a  consciousness  of  the  value  and 
necessity  of  work  for  dsmamicj  living. 
This  subject  Is  treated  splendidly  by  an 
editorial  comment  of  Mr.  Ja^es  D. 
McClary,  president  of  the  Associated 
General  Contractors  of  America,  which 
appeared  in  the  March  1973  issui  of  the 
Constructor  magazine.  Because  J|[r.  Mc- 
Clary's  comments  are  slgnlflcait  and 
timely,  I  insert  them  into  the  Rzcord 
and  commend  them  to  the  atteitlon  of 
my  colleagues: 

Let's  Get  Amkbica  Back  to  ^dsk 

It  is  not  difficult  to  find  out  what  :  s  wrong 
with  America.  Even  Lf  one  doesn't  as',  i,  some- 
one is  always  at  hand.  In  p>erson,  or  through 
the  news  media,  to  provide  that  Inf oi  matlon. 
These  detractors,  with  their  lists  of  our 
Inadequacies,  are  vocal,  and  they  are  loud. 
Many,  for  their  own  reasons,  are  vli;orously 
woa|^g  for  our  downfall  and  the  ultimate 
destnictlon  of  our  country.  They  dell  aerately 
prev  on  any  feelings  of  Insecurl  ;y  they 
encounter. 

*  Most  Americans  love  their  coun  ;ry  and 
except  for  occasional  feelings  of  fruitratlon, 
know  that  while  our  system  Is  not  perfect, 
no  one  has  ever  devised  a  better  i  >ne. 

A  review  of  our  history  might  Indicate 
we  have  more  unrest,  dissatisfaction  and 
complaint  than  at  any  previous  tlcie,  that 
there  Is  an  undercurrent  of  uneaslnsss,  but 
at  t^e  same  time  there  are  more  of  us  with 
better  communication  than  ever  bef  )re,  too. 

In  my  Judgment,  there  is  one  unlerlylng 
condition — one  valid  root  cause  for  most  of 
the  problems  we  are  experlenctog.  We  no 
longer  want  to  work  I  There  Is  a  trag  Ic  air  of 
Indolence  throughout  the  land.  We  are  en- 
tranced with  the  ideal  of  leisure  tUne.  One 
observer  has  redefined  work  as  "an  unfortu- 
nate Interlude  between  weekends." 

Moet  of  our  Ills  can  be  traced  to  this 
source.  Tou  see  it  expressed  Ln  the  loss  of 
pro<fuctlvlty,  Increased  costs,  restrict:  ve  work 
practices,  poor  management,  uneconc  mlc  use 
of  resources,  devaluation  of  the  do  lar  and 
Inflation.  Other  outgrowths  are  unemploy- 
ment, economic  unrest,  loss  of  pride  o ',  crafts- 
manship, shoddy  products,  reduced  profits 
and  lowered  effective  income.  The  Urt  is  al- 
most endless. 

The  foimders  of  this  nation  knew  the  value 
of  hobest  labor,  understood  that  nothing  can 
be  produced'^  without  effort,  and  re^gnlzed 
that  a  fair  profit  is  the  reward  of  accompllah- 
nlent.  They  knew  their  individual  wil-being 
and  economic  freedom  were  possible  only 
through  a  free  enterprise  system  funiitiontng 
within  the  framework  of  a  republican  form 
of  government.  I 

The  wooUy-mlnded.  well-meaning  ao-good- 
ers  as  well  as  the  destroyers,  have  frith  too 
much  success  attempted  to  convince  a  great 
people  that  the  old  ways  and  time-honored 
principles  no  longer  apply.  Their  premise  is, 
"if  It  has  worked  so  weU  for  ao  lodg,  there 
musfl  be  something  wrong  with  it.  sq  change 
It."  J 

Construction  people  know  how  to  work  and 
work  hard.  We  know  the  pride  of  1  accom- 
plishment— the  good  feeling  of  a  job  weU 
done.  We're-  deeply  concerned  that  we  may 
well  be  the  last  of  the  Individualists. 

We  have  a  Job  to  do,  now,  of  a  different 
sort,  one  for  which  there  will  be  no  contract 
or  direct  payment.  There  is  a  movetnent  to 
be  started — one  needs  that  direction — a  pa- 
rade that  needs  to  be  led.  We  can,  by  our 
example,  provide  that  direction  an<^  leader- 
ship. 

For  our  own  good,  for  the  good  of  4ur  chll 
dren  and  their  children,  for  o\ir  Nat)on — 

L«t'S  get  America  back  to  work  I 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

REVIEW    OP    QUALIFICATIONS    OP 
FEDERAL  JUDGES 


March  15,  1973 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vnuuiOA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  14.  1973 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  February  23  edition  of  the  Mex- 
ico, Mo.,  Ledger  Included  an  editorial  on 
the  subject  of  lifetime  tenure  for  Federal 
judges.  The  editor  of  the  Ledger  is  Rob- 
ert N.  White  n,  a  newspaperman  of  na- 
tional stature. 

The  editorial  states  that — 

Federal  Judges  have  Increasingly  become 
more  than  Judges. 

I  think  that  is  imdoubtedly  true.  All 
too  many  members  of  the  Federal  judici- 
ary have  gone  beyond  their  proper 
sphere  of  interpreting  the  law  and  have 
moved  into  the  field  of  making  the  law, 
which  Is  supposed  to  be  the  domain  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

I  have  proposed  that  In  order  to  re- 
store a  proper  separation  of  powers 
among  the  branches  of  the  Government, 
and  to  make  the  judiciary  more  ac- 
countable. Federal  Judges  be  subject  to 
reconfirmation  by  the  Senate  every  8 
years. 

Federal  Judges  now  serve  for  life.  I  see 
no  reason  Vhy  any  ofiQcial  in  a  democ- 
racy should  have  lifetime  tenure. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, "A  Judge  for  Life,"  be  included  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

EcrroRUL  Review — A  Jcdge  fob  Lmc 

Sen.  Harry  Byrd  of  Virginia  has  a  good 
Idea. 

He  has  proposed  a  Senate  review  every 
eight  years  on  the  qualifications  of  Federal 
court  Judges. 

Right  now.  Federal  court  Judges  are  ap- 
pointed for  life. 

Some,  maybe  even  most,  are  ezceUent. 

But  some  are  not. 

Listen  to  Sen.  Byrd: 

"It  is  time  that  we  made  federal  Judges 
more  responsible  to  the  people.  Too  many 
have  assumed  more  and  more  power — and 
have  run  rampant  in  asserting  authority  over 
the  dally  lives  of  all  Americans.  ...  In  re- 
cent years,  the  federal  courts  have  acted  un- 
der the  premise  that  the  Constitution  Is 
whatever  the  Judges  say  it  is.  .  .  . 

"Prayer  has  been  swept  from  our  schools; 
the  historic  right  of  a  legislature  to  restrict 
Itself  has  been  abolished;  sociological  trea- 
ties have  replaced  the  common  law;  tradi- 
tional equity  powers  have  been  enlarged  to 
allow  rule  by  Judicial  fiat,"  Byrd  says. 

"Mr.  Justice  Cardozo  once  noted  that  if 
Judges  are  permitted  to  substitute  their  per- 
sonal sense  of  Justice  for  rules  of  law  the 
reign  of  law  will  end  and  the  rule  of  benev- 
olent despots  will  begin. 

"Is  not  that  about  where  we  find  ourselves 
today? 

"The  revolution  which  began  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  permeated  the  lower  fed- 
eral courts.  Judges  of  these  courts  have,  in 
many  cases,  arrogantly  assumed  unto  them- 
selves the  prerogatives  of  lords  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  Nothing  in  our  system  at  present 
exists  to  control  these  judges.  They  have 
lifetime  appointments.  Their  passions  of  the 
moment  are  unrestrained.  .  .  . 

"Our  Federal  Judge  has  stated  that  he  Is 


contemplating  the  oonsolldatlon  of  the 
school  system  of  two  coiuities  and  one  city. 
If  this  can  be  done,  what  is  to  prevent  the 
Judicial  enforcement  of  total  mergers  of 
cities  and  counties? 

"I  fuUy  support  the  concept  of  an  inde- 
pendent Judiciary,"  Byrd  says.  "The  legisla- 
tion I  introduced  simply  provides  a  method 
by  which  the  courts  might  be  made  more 
accountable  to  the  people." 

We  agree  with  Senator  Byrd. 

Federal  judges  have  increasingly  become 
more  than  judges. 


NO-FAULT  AUTO  INSURANCE 


HON.  JOEL  PRITCHARD 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  14.  1973 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
existing  system  of  automobile  Instirance 
serves  neither  the  accident  victim  nor 
the  insuring  public.  It  is  Inefficient,  cost- 
ly, and  Incomplete.  It  allocates  benefits 
poorly,  discourages  rehabilitation,  and 
overburdens  the  courts.  It  does  little  to 
minimize  crash  losses. 

In  the  past  6  years  premiums  have  in- 
creased by  more  than  70  percent;  acci- 
dent victims  are  compensated  only  42 
cents  for  every  dollar  of  loss;  more  of 
the  premium  pays  for  attorney  fees, 
court  costs  and  Insurance  company  over- 
head than  is  used  to  compensate  acci- 
dent victims;  and  delays  in  payments  to 
accident  victims  averaged  16  months  in 
duration  and  constituted  a  major  burden 
on  the  Nation's  already  overloaded  court 
system. 

In  1970,  automobile  owners  paid  over 
$5.5  billion  to  repair  cars  damaged  In 
accidents  of  which  $4.6  billion  was  reim- 
bursed by  Insurance  companies  who  had 
collected  $7.9  billion  In  premiums  for  this 
coverage.  The  remaining  $0.9  billion  In 
repair  cost  was  absorbed  by  the  car  own- 
ers themselves. 

In  the  92d  Congress.  Senator  Magntt- 
SON  Introduced  reform  legislation  which 
would  have  restructured  the  tort  liability 
concept  In  auto  accident  compensation 
by  setting  up  a  nationwide  system  of 
first-party  no-fault  auto  insurance.  Un- 
der this  legislation  a  policyholder  would 
be  compensated  immediately  and  fairly 
by  his  insurance  company  without 
lengthy  and  expensive  court  proceedings 
to  determine  the  party  at  fault  In  the  ac- 
cident. The  potential  reduced  legal  fees 
would  result  in  lower  insurance  costs, 
which  In  turn  could  be  passed  on  to  the 
policyholder  in  the  form  of  lower  pre- 
miums, Improved  coverage,  and  more 
equitable  benefit  payments. 

In  June  1972,  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  chaired  by  Senator  Magntj- 
soN,  reported  a  no-fault  bill,  but  unfor- 
timately  the  full  Senate  did  not  begin  de- 
liberations on  the  legislation  until  Au- 
gust. When  the  bill  was  taken  up  on  Au- 
gust 8.  1972,  opposition,  backed  by  strong 
lobbying  against  no-fault,  succeeded  in 
blocking  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
However,  the  battle  is  not  over. 

Senator  Magnuson  has  reintroduced 
his  bill  (S.  354) .  I  believe  it  is  important 
that  it  pass  during  the  93d  Congress.  The 
public  cannot  afford  to  wait  longer. 


n 
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NEGRO  HISTORY  WEEK 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

or  lussouKi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  March  13.  1973 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  several  weeks,  the  St.  Louis  Ameri- 
can newspaper  has  carried  a  series  of 
articles  featuring  famous  black  Ameri- 
cans, to  commemorate  Afro -American 
history  week.  February  11-17.  In  the  last 
2  weeks  they  have  spotlighted  Frederick 
Douglas  and  Mary  McLeod  Bethime.  This 
week  Harriet  Tubman,  Sojourner  Truth, 
and  Carter  Godwin  Woodson  are  hon- 
ored. 

The  article  follows : 

Necho  History  Week 
babriet  tttbman 

Born  a  slave  in  Maryland,  she  escaped 
when  she  was  about  26  years  old.  Not  content 
to  have  won  freedom  for  herself,  she  returned 
to  the  South  at  least  19  times  to  lead  300 
slaves  to  freedom  on  the  Underground  Rail- 
road. 

Rewards  of  up  to  $40,000  were  offered  for 
her  capture,  but  she  was  never  taken,  nor 
did  she  ever  lose  a  passenger  on  her  Under- 
ground Railroad. 

During  the  Civil  War,  Miss  Tubman  served 
as  a  scout  for  the  Union  Army.  After  the  war 
she  settled  in  her  Auburn  home,  which  had 
frequently  been  used  as  a  way-station  on 
the  underground.  Miss  Tubman  converted  it 
Into  an  old  people's  home.  It  is  maintained 
today  by  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Zlon  Church. 

The  town  of  Auburn  has  Installed  a  mem- 
orial plaque  to  Miss  Tubman  In  Its  court- 
house. She  is  biu-ied  in  Underwood  Memorial 
Cemetery. 

SOJOI7RNEB  TRUTH 

Like  Harriet  Tubman,  Sojourner  Truth  was 
a  former  slave  who  became  a  leader  In  the 
battle  against  slavery,  but  otherwise  the  two 
women  were  extremely  different. 

Harriet    Tubman    was    a    small    woman; 
Sojourner  stood  over  six  feet  tall. 

Harriet  escaped  to  freedom:  Sojourner  was 
freed  >under  New  York's  gradual  emancipa- 
tion Act.  Harriet  attacked  slavery  directly, 
golng'^ack  Into  the  South  repeatedly  to  lead 
others  to  freedom:  Sojourner  fought  her 
battles  from  the  lecture  platform  and  in  the 
courts. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  Sojourner 
gave  help  to  slaves  escaping  through  the 
Underground,  but  the  only  slave  she  actually 
freed  herself  was  her  son,  and  he  was  freed 
through  court  action.  Her  lecture  activities 
brought  her  almost  instant  fame.  Although 
she  was  Uliterate,  she  had  the  power  to  cap- 
tivate her  audience.  Her  withering  replies  to 
hecklers  became  lengendary,  though  In  one 
famous  Instance  she  became  a  heckler  herself 
and  stopped  Frederick  Douglas  cold.  In  the 
last  days  before  the  Civil  War,  Douglas,  dis- 
illusioned with  the  slow  progress  of  the 
antlslavery  cause,  called  for  slave  uprisings 
Sojourner,  sitting  In  the  back  of  the  hall, 
rose  and  shouted:  "Prederlck.  is  God  dead?'' 

Douglass  later  wrote  that  he  renlled.  "No. 
And  that  is  why  slavery  must  end  in  blood- 
shed." 

William  Llovd  Garrison,  who  was  present. 
Insisted  that  Douglass  could  make  no  answe' 
at  all. 

After  the  Civil  War.  Sojourner  Truth  was 
active  raising  funds  to  assist  the  freedmen 
and  In  the  cause  of  women's  suffrage.  She 
settled  in  Battle  Creek,  but  continued  travel- 
ing on  lecture  t-urs  until  a  few  years  before 
her  death  In  1883.  She  was  about  85  years 
old. 
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-CARTER  GODWIN   WOODSON 

Carter  Godwin  Woodson  was  born  in  rural 
West  Virginia  in  1875;  he  was  one  of  9  chil- 
dren in  a  very  poor  family.  His  parents  had 
been  slaves  before  the  ClvU  War.  Carter  had 
to  work  so  hard  on  the  farm  that  he  was 
not  even  able  to  go  regularly  to  the  five- 
month  country  school.  He  was  21  years  old 
when  he  graduated  from  high  school,  and 
much  of  his  learning  came  from  his  own 
study. 

The  young  man  was  scholarly  and  am- 
bitious. He  studied  at  several  colleges  and 
made  an  excellent  record.  In  1912  he  was 
awarded  his  highest  degree,  the  Ph.D.,  from 
Harvard  University,  the  oldest  college  in  the 
United  States.  He  traveled  to  many  places, 
some  of  them  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  Phil- 
ippines. He  held  teaching  positions,  principal- 
ships,  and  several  educational  posts  of  great 
prestige  in  universities. 

What  were  Woodson's  accompHshments? 

Dr.  Woodson  was  a  successful  educator  but 
his  principal  Interest  was  research  and  writ- 
ing about  the  past  of  the  Negro.  In  1915,  In 
Chicago,  he  was  successful  in  getting  four 
other  black  men  to  help  him  establish  The 
Association  for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and 
History. 

Before  he  died  In  1950,  Dr.  Woodson  had 
also  founded  a  publishing  firm  and  two 
journals.  In  1926  he  launched  Negro  History 
Week  In  order  to  emphasize  the  omission 
of  the  history  of  black  Americans  from  the 
United  States  history  textbooks.  He  wrote 
many  books  and  articles  which  are  still  wide- 
ly read.  He  also  published  textbooks  on  Negro 
History  for  schools  and  colleges. 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
TROOP  156 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OP   CALIFOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  14,  1973 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
31,  1973,  Troop  156,  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica, located  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley 
of  California,  will  celebrate  their  25th 
anniversary.  The  troop  is  the  second 
oldest  troop  in  point  of  continuous  service 
in  the  valley. 

Since  its  inception,  the  troop  has 
trained,  developed,  and  graduated  to 
manhood  almost  1,000  boys.  These  boys 
have  learned  the  meaning  of  group  as 
well  as  individual  effort  and  initiative. 

Part  of  their  success  must  be  credited 
to  hard-working  scoutmasters.  Dave  Lln- 
sky,  who  has  filled  this  role  continuously 
for  the  last  18  years,  strives  to  help  Boy 
Scouts  learn  about  life,  how  to  improve 
and  enjoy  it.  In  Eiddition  to  his  many 
other  awards  he  is  the  recipient  of  the 
Silver  Beaver  Award,  which  Is  the  high- 
est honor  that  can  be  given  an  adult  for 
service  to  boys  on  a  district  level. 

The  troop's  chairman  of  committees, 
Marvin  Cox,  has  also  given  much  of  his 
time  to  making  the  troop's  programs 
successful.  He  has  worked  with  the 
Van  Nuys  Optimist  Club  which  sponsors 
troop  156.  We  are  indebted  to  this  fine 
club  for  its  constant  support  to  the  troop. 
Leonard  Wohler,  institutional  represent- 
ative of  the  Van  Nuys  Optimist  Club,  has 
been  responsible  for  coordinating  the 
troop's  activities  with  the  club. 
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With  the  help  of  such  people,  the  par- 
ents, and  the  boys  themselves,  troop  156 
has  distinguished  Itself  with  outstanding 
service  during  the  past  25  years.  The 
value  to  the  fc)oys  themselves  is  an  en- 
during quality  that  will  help  them  as 
citizens  throughout  their  lives. 

I  extend  my  warmest  best  wishes  to 
the  boys  of  the  present  troop  156  and 
to  all  those  individuals  who  have  been 
responsible  for  its  success  in  the  past. 
I  am  sure  this  troop  will  continue  its 
worthy  and  needed  activities  for  the  next 
25  years. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  IDA  CANNON 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  14,  1973 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  will  be  Interested  In 
learning  how  the  wife  of  one  of  our  great 
familiar  colleagues,  the  late  Clarence 
Cannon  of  Missouri,  has  been  honored. 

Mr.  Cannon  always  stated  that  he  had 
served  several  years  in  Congress  before 
he  realized  that  they  were  voting  for  hla 
wife  instead  of  him.  The  Hannibal 
Courier-Post  article  about  this  tribute  to 
Mrs.  Ida  Cannon  follows. 

Newest  Elsberbt  School  Named  for 
Ida  Cannon 

(By  Edna  Waggoner) 

Elsberrt. — The  new  Ida  W.  Cannon  School 
in  Elsberry  was  named  and  dedicated  Mon- 
day evening  with  Mrs.  Cannon,  described  as 
"Elsberry's  first  lady,"  cutting  the  ribbon  to 
open  the  doors  to  parents,  friends  and  dis- 
trict residents  for  a  tour  of  the  new  school. 

The  $200,000  buUdlng,  Just  completed,  is 
an  addition  to  the  Clarence  Cannon  Elemen- 
tary School. 

Visitors  at  Monday's  brief  ceremonies 
heard  a  history  of  the  building  from  Mar- 
lowe Briscoe,  president  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  Supt.  of  Schools  Louis  Chaney. 

Another  board  member.  Perry  Stonebraker, 
offered  a  prayer  of  dedication. 

Mrs.  Cannon  Is  the  widow  of  the  late 
Congressman  Clarence  Cannon,  who  was 
speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
In  which  he  served  from  1923  until  his  death 
In  1964. 

The  Cannons'  daughter  and  son-in-law, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  I.  Plxley  of  St.  Louis,  were 
among  guests  at  the  dedication. 

Mrs.  Cannon  has  maintained  a  high  In- 
terest and  support  in  the  Elsberry  school 
system  throughout  the  years  in  which  she 
divided  her  time  between  the  Cannon  home 
at  Elsberry  and  the  work  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  as  well  as  through  the  years  since  her 
retirement  to  the  Cannon  Farm  at  Elsberry. 

The  new  Ida  W.  Cannon  School  and  the 
Clarence  Cannon  School  are  built  on  the 
grounds  of  her  family  home,  the  Wigginton 
Family  property,  sometimes  called  Wigginton 
Hill.  The  property  remained  in  the  Wigginton 
family  until  1948  when  It  was  purchased  by 
the  Elsberry  American  Legion  Post  226  and 
then  sold  to  the  Elsberry  School  District  in 
1953. 

The  new  two-story  eight-room  school  will 
provide  class  rooms  for  grades  six  through 
eight,  in  addition  to  special  education  classes 
and  a  band  room. 

Students  and  teachers  were  to  move  into 
the  new  Ida  W.  Cannon  School  today. 
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MY  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  PRiEDOM 


^ 


HON.  JOHN  Y.  McCOLLISTER 

or    NZBHABKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENtItTVES 

Tuesday.  March  13.  197% 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speiker,  last 
we^k  It  was  my  privilege  to  visltt  with  an 
outstanding  young  lady  from  Omaha. 
She  was  here  with  the  Veteran^  of  For- 
eign War  delegation  from  Nebraska,  par- 
ticipating in  the  Voice  of  Ewmocracy 
contest. 

ilnda  Somberg.  16.  the  daiKhter  of 
MrTand  M;rs.  Larlon  Somberg,  l^ad  some 
unique  ideas  to  share  with  us  iji  Wash- 
ington, and  did  a  great  job  of  ^culat- 
{ng  them.  I  would  like  to  s»are  her 
thoughts  with  my  colleague 
House,  and  Insert  Linda's  spee 
Congressional  Recoro: 

MT  RE3PON8IBIUTT  TO 

},     .»       (By  Linda  Somberg) 
needom.  It   Is  not  the   most 
word  In  the  EngUsh  language.  Jui 
the  number  of  times  we  use  any  s 
fthe  simple  pronoun  "I"  would  fa 
number  one  position.  But  what  a 
out  freedom?  Nothing  but  a  robot 
and  manipulated  by  those  with  t 
to  do  so.  Individuality  ceases  to  e 
freedom. 

Before  that  fateful  day  depicted 

OrweU  In  his  novel  "1984.'*  when  fi_ 

cornea-slavery — before  It  exists  as  a  Reality,  we 
must  do  something.  Let's  protect  oiir  freedom 
before  we  lose  it.  Let's  do  it  as 
working  as  a  unit  for  the  defe 
Uberty. 

My  responsibility  to  freedom 
sponalblUty  to  freedom,  but  we  ca 
upion  each,  other  to  assume  the  di,.^  __  _ 
"I"  won't  have  to.  This  nation  wa^  not  built 
by  people  relying  on  their  neighbor  to  obtain 
and  protect  their  freedom.  It  was  constructed 
by  those  working  to  defend  their  ilndepend- 
ence.  It  was  erected  by  people  lUOB  you  and 
me.  It  was  formed  by  people,  som*  acknowl 
edged,  others  forgotten,  but  non^  Inslgnlfl 
cant. 

Paul  Revere,  a  famoxis  Amerl 

tlonary,  covild  have  told  you  abou 

sung  Individuals.  No  one  would 

more  surprised  than  Mr.  Revere 

'   discover  the  extensive  fame  he  h  .^ 

today.  He  would  be  shocked  to  know  that  he 
alone  Is  widely  remembered  for '  the  night 
rides  of  the  American  RevolutlonJ  He  might 
have  related  the  story  of  two  Individuals  who 
have  not  been  appreciated,  but  without 
wljom  the,  American  Revolution  flight  have 
been  a  failure. 

John  Jouett,  in  Virginia,  mad(!  a  similar 
ride  to  Revere 's.  He  saved  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  other  signers  of  the  Declaratl  )n  of  Inde- 
pendence from  being  captured  b  j  Cornwal- 
113'  army  In  1781.  Sybil  Ludlngton,  a  16  year 
old  girl,  aroused  the  countryside  In  south- 
eastern New  York.  She  was  essentl  il  In  bring- 
ing the  colonial  troops  out  to  vie  ;ory  during 
the  sfek  of  Danbury,  Connectlcu    In  1777. 

Tou  may  never  have  heard  of  M  ster  Jouett 
or  Miss  Ludlngton,  but  this  couitry's  free- 
dim  depended  on  their  responsible  deeds.  If 
they  had  waited  for  someone  else  to  make 
their  rides  we  might  still  be  servants  under 
British  rule.  They  didn't  seek  gloi  y  nor  ever- 
lasting fame.  They  desired  only  freedom. 
They  understood  the  importarce  of  and 
worked  for  their  freedom. 
Today  It  Is  easy  to  forget  how  Important 
.,  the  freedom  that  our  forefathers  fought  for 
truly  Is.  We  have  never  lived  wltt  out  It.  But, 
Imagine  that  you  are  a  wild  bird  and  some- 
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one  has  clipped  yo\ir  wings.  Tou  sustain 
existence  but  you  will  never  fly  again.  Tou 
can  never  soar  to  the  heights  of  your  ability. 
We  are  not  helpless  creatures.  We  can  be 
responsible  for  ovir  fredom. 

Every  person  In  every  society  Is  an  Indi- 
vidual and  as  such  he  must  attempt  to  pro- 
tect his  freedom.  Even  In  America  where  our 
freedom  seems  so  permanent,  it  Is  actually 
threatened.  Otir  freedom  Is  not  guaranteed 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  or  the 
Constitution.  It  can't  be.  Freedom  depends 
on  the  attitudes  of  the  people  who  are 
blessed  with  It. 

Freedom  has  been  threatened  here  In 
America.  The  1920's  saw  the  decay  of  a 
society,  the  American  society.  People  divorced 
thoughts  of  responsibility  from  nicer 
thoughts  of  making  huge  amounts  of  money 
and  then  spending  them.  They  violated  the 
laws  of  the  country.  They  degraded  symbols 
of  the  nation's  freedom;  flagpole  sitting  was  a 
favorite  sport.  They  were  lucky.  Their  In- 
difference only  produced  a  depression  and  not 
a  loss  of  freedom.  The  majority  was  ht^py; 
the  indlvldvials  were  lost  In  the  crowd.  Maybe 
next  time  we  won't  be  so  lucky. 

If  we  become  unconcerned  about  our  free- 
dom, Paul  Revere  will  not  ride  out  to  save 
us.  My  responsibility  to  freedom  is  to  realize 
what  my  freedom  means  to  me  and  act  upon 
that  knowledge.  I  will  not  go  down  In  history 
books.  Freedom  Is  Important  for  Its  own  sake. 
My  freedom  Is  dependent  upon  my  freedom  to 
be  responsible.  I  wont  sit  and  watch  my 
country  suffer  as  it  did  In  the  1920'8.  Knowl- 
edge of  the  past  Is  the  greatest  tool  we 
possess.  Knowledge  and  the  freedom  to  act 
are  man's  greatest  privileges. 

Freedom  may  not  be  the  most  important 
word  m  our  language.  If  the  word  /  does  hold 
that  position,  then  freedom  Is  Implied.  Al- 
though not  explicit,  the  concept  of  freedom 
Is  Inherent  in  the  Implication  of  "I."  For 
what  am  "I"  without  the  freedom  to  exert 
my  Individuality?  I  am  an  individual.  Free- 
dom allows  me  to  be  able  to  prove  my  In- 
dividuality. I  am  an  American.  The  last  four 
letters  of  the  word  American  spell  out  the 
two  words — I  can: 
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OEO  LEGAL  SERVICES  MISUSE 
FUNDS 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  14,  1973 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  riot  at  the  Attica  Prison 
in  New  York  occurred  from  a  number 
of  different  reasons  and,  irrespective  of 
the  crimes  of  which  certain  inmates  were 
accused,  the  defendants  should  be  rep- 
resented by  professional  members  of  the 
bar. 

However,  that  has  not  been  the  case. 
Employees  of  an  OEO-funded  legal  serv- 
ices program  have  been  defending  con- 
victed criminals  who  created  riots  tuid 
demonstrations,  not  the  poor  who  rely 
on  the  OEO  legal  services  program.  It 
is  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  so-called 
do-gooders  redirect  their  energies  in  the 
direction  they  were  Intended.  The  entire 
system  which  allows  this  must  be  re- 
evaluated. 

If  there  is  to  be  any  progress  in  our 
attempt  to  raise  the  poor  from  poverty, 
we  must  make  sure  that  all  moneys  al- 
located for  the  poor  actually  are  used 
for  programs  that  directly  relate  and 
benefit  the  poor. 


To  redirect  poverty  money  from  pro- 
grams for  the  poor  to  group  political 
activities  is  essentially  stealing  from  the 
poor.  Such  actions  must  stop. 

I  submit  the  following  New  York  Times 
article  for  the  Record,  which  demon- 
strates the  mismanagement  of  OEO 
legal  services  and  efforts: 

Attica  Prisoners  Chabce  Thkib  Treatment 
Is   Unfair 
(By  Francis  X.  Cllnes) 
Warsaw,  N.Y.,  Etecember  20. — Fourteen  pris- 
on Inmates  and  former  convicts  accused  of 
crimes   in  the   1971   Attica  prison  uprising 
charged  today  that  they  were  suffering  un- 
fair punishment  In  the  form  of  excessive  ball, 
segregated  cells  and  lack  of  medical  care. 

Several  Indicated  some  desperation  with 
the  slow  pace  and  limited  Information  of  the 
legal  proceedings. 

"Get  It  over  with  right  now,"  said  William 
Ortiz,  who  proclaimed  his  Innocence  of  any 
crimes  In  his  lifetime  but  offered  to  plead 
guUty  In  the  Attica  proceeding  here. 

"Yovir  Honor,  I'm  going  through  pains, 
mental  pains,  a  man  without  a  mind,"  he 
said. 

BROUGHT    IN    CHAINS 

The  accused  Inmates  began  speaking  up  as 
the  unsealing  of  37  special  grand  jury  Indict- 
ments went  Into  the  third  day  at  the  Wyo- 
ming County  seat  near  the  Attica  Correc- 
tional Faculty.  They  were  brought  in  chains 
to  face  charges,  mainly  related  to  the  taking 
of  hostages  on  the  first  day  of  the  rebellion, 
Sept.  9, 1971. 

A  total  of  43  men — 32  Inmates  and  11  pris- 
on employes — died  In  the  Insurrection,  most 
of  them  from  shots  fired  by  the  state  police 
In  retaking  the  prison. 

Thus  far,  a  total  of  30  men  who  were  In- 
mates during  the  uprising  have  been  brought 
to  court — some  more  than  once — on  multiple 
charges  contained  In  the  23  Indictments  that 
have  been  opened.  Fourteen  Indictments  are 
still  secret,  and  more  are  expected  from  the 
grand  jury. 

The  defendants  today  Included  Frank 
Smith,  the  Inmate  who  was  Identified  by  pris- 
on officials  as  one  who  had  castrated  a  hos- 
tage— something  that  never  occurred — and 
who  was  allegedly  tortured  after  the  police 
assault.  He  was  accused  of  coercion  and  un- 
la^^ful  Imprisonment. 

Ortiz  had  been  brought  to  court  from  the 
Aubiim  Correctional  Facility  Monday  on  an 
assault  charge  and  started  about  mutely  with 
a  confused  expression. 

Today,  clutching  his  chest,  he  spoke  up 
after  he  was  brought  again  from  Auburn 
and  accused.  In  a  second  Indictment,  of  tak- 
ing part  In  the  kidnapping  and  assault  on 
six  hostages,  three  of  whom  later  were  fatally 
shot  in  the  police  assault. 

Ortiz  was  Identified  In  the  report  by  the 
McKay  Commission,  which  was  authorized  by 
Governor  Rockefeller  to  Investigate  the  up- 
rising as  having  thrown  a  soup  can  at  a 
guard  In  one  tense  Incident  before  the  riot. 
Daniel  Pochoda,  a  New  Tork  City  Legal  Aid 
Society  lawyer  who  Is  representing  the  Attica 
Defense  Committee,  complained  that  the 
state  was  harassing  suspects  by  bringing 
them  back  repeatedly  on  separate  charges. 
But  State  Supreme  Court  Justice  Carman 
Ball  upheld  the  argument  of  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  Gerald  J.  Ryan  that  the  state 
law  required  this  process. 

While  most  defendants  thus  far  are  cur- 
rently prison  Inmates,  Mr.  Ryan  said  the  se- 
crecy was  needed  for  parolees  who  might 
flee.  He  Identified  Allan  (Allah)  Dlhu  of 
New  Tork  City  as  the  first  such  fugitive,  for 
whom  an  alarm  wsis  Issued  today  on  charges 
cf  kidnapping. 

As  the  Inmates  began  speaking  up  today, 
members  of  the  Prisoners  Solidarity  Com- 
mittee In  the  audience  listened  with  open 
sympathy.  Partisans  of  the  state's  case  In  the 
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mustard-yellow  and  wood-paneled  courtroom 
appeared  skeptical  and  privately  questioned 
whether  the  defendants  were  "playing  to  the 
crowd." 

The  Attica  Defense  Committee  has  con- 
tended that  one  motive  In  the  timing  of  the 
Warsaw  arraignments  was  to  distract  atten- 
tion from  a  court  hearing  In  Buffalo  Into 
Federal  charges  that  prisoners  had  been 
abused  since  tbe  riot. 

STICFATHXTTC     WUITEB 

Most  of  the  defendants  thus  far  have  been 
nonwhltes  from  New  Tork  City,  a  reflection 
of  the  Attica  prison  population  last  year. 
Many  appear  cheered  at  the  sight  of  a  pre- 
dominantly young  white  group  of  40  sym- 
pathizers who  stand  and  salute  with  fists 
as  the  defendants  enter. 

After  one  defendant  shook  hands  and 
thanked  some  of  these  specators  today,  call- 
ing them  "brother,"  subsequent  defendants 
were  brought  Into  the  coiirtroom  through  a 
side  door. 

The  others  charged  today  with  kidnapping 
were  Identified  as  Alphonso  Ross,  Verdal  Tur- 
ner, Anthony  Williams,  William  Bennett, 
Raymond  Sumpte  and  Carl  Jones. 

The  others  accused — on  an  assortment  of 
charges  Including  coercion  and  possessing 
guards'  guns  or  clubs — were  Identified  as 
William  Wilson,  Bernard  Stroble,  Leon  Mc- 
Donald, Alfred  Plununer,  Richard  BUeoIlo, 
and  Edward  Dingle. 

Several  Inmates  complained  of  "double 
Jeopardy"  In  that,  because  of  the  indict- 
ments, they  had  been  put  In  solitary  con- 
finement without  a  hearing. 

All  of  those  charged  today  obtained  post- 
ponements Into  next  month  before  they  will 
enter  formal  pleu. 
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TWO  EDITORIALS  ON  RISING  POOD 
PRICES 


TYPHOID  OUTBREAK 


HON.  WILUAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  14.  1973 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  full 
day  spent  as  a  member  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Labor  Subcommittee  making  an  in- 
the-fleld  investigation  of  the  typhoid 
outbreak  at  a  south  Dade  Coimty  migrant 
labor  camp  imderlined  the  issue  that  this 
country  need  not  and  must  not  tolerate 
an  economy  based  on  human  degradation 
and  suffering. 

The  typhoid  outbreak,  with  91  cases 
already  confirmed,  was  to  the  observer 
but  a  headline-grabbing  symptom  of  the 
human  misery  that  these  farm  laborers 
find  themselves  entrapped  in. 

These  are  the  work  ethic  people,  so 
dear  to  the  present  administration,  who 
are  struggling  to  provide  for  their  fam- 
ilies. Lack  of  an  equitable  minimum 
wage,  abominable  working  conditions, 
virtually  no  unemployment  insurance  nor 
workmen's  compensation,  high  rents,  ex- 
orbitant utilities  costs,  and  exploitation 
from  crew  chiefs  make  life  a  terrible 
hardship  for  these  people. 

Like  the  hundreds  of  women  casualties 
of  the  Triangle  Dress  fire  which  caused 
the  garment  Industry  to  rid  itself  of  the 
sweatshop,  so  perhaps  the  tragedy  of  the 
typhoid  outbreak  will  serve  to  bring  our 
farm  laborers  out  of  their  dismal  and 
squalid  working  conditions.  It  is  most 
tragic  that  it  takes  this  kind  of  extreme 
crisis  and  additional  suffering  to  bring 
on  needed  reforms. 


HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

or  ira«XB  casolima 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  14.  1973 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  following  are  two  editorials 
from  the  Ashevllle  Citizen-Times,  Ashe- 
ville,  N.C.,  which  I  suspect  are  not  un- 
like expressions  being  heard  throughout 
the  Nation  these  days  over  rapidly  in- 
creasing food  prices. 

One  of  my  constituents  who  operates 
a  meat  market  in  Ashevllle  telephoned 
my  ofQce  l&st  week  and  again  this  week 
to  impress  upon  me  the  rate  at  which 
meat  and  poultry  prices  are  rising  and 
more  particularly,  the  rate  at  which  the 
temperature  of  his  customers  Is  going  up. 

They  are  irate,  he  said,  because  dressed 
fryers  selling  for  49  cents  a  pound  last 
week  will  probably  reach  69  cents  by  the 
end  of  this  week  or  next.  The  story  is 
the  same  for  other  meat  products. 

"Why  doesn't  Congress  do  something?'' 
he  asked,  his  voice  pleading  for  some 
definitive  action. 

I  do  not  blame  him — or  his  customers, 
who  are  now  being  forced  to  dip  into 
their  own  pocketbooks  to  pay  for  our  sale 
of  wheat  to  Russia,  China,  and  others. 

My  constituent  said  the  situation  is  in 
a  stage  somewhere  between  a  crisis  and 
an  explosion.  He  wants  some  answers 
from  the  administration  and  from  Con- 
gress. 

I  think  the  American  consumer  is  en- 
titled to  some  answers  and  I  am  hope- 
fid  that  my  colleagues  will  join  In  an 
effort  to  find  them.  It  is  my  Information 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
as  of  March  2, 1973,  the  Government  had 
in  storage  something  in  excess  of  114 
million  bushels  of  wheat  and  that  finally 
these  stocks  are  currently  being  sold  for 
domestic  market  consumption.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  why  has  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  delayed  so  long  in  the  re- 
lease of  this  grain?  Why  was  it  not 
released  earlier  at  a  time  when  an  La- 
jection  of  wheat,  oats,  corn,  and  other 
feed  grains  would  have  contributed  to  a 
continuance  of  stable  prices  for  dairy  and 
hog  ration  and  poultry  feeds?  Instead  by 
its  inaction  it  appears  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  in  particular  its 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  been 
directly  responsible  for  a  fantastic  in- 
crease in  wheat  and  the  other  feed 
grains  which,  of  course,  has  forced  a 
dramatically  upward  climb  In  the  cost  of 
producing  meat  and  poultry  on  the 
farm — a  cost  which  is  now  being  pain- 
fully borne  by  the  American  consumer. 

Quite  frankly,  my  office  was  unable  to 
secure  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture an  accurate  estimate  of  the  Govern- 
ment's corn  reserves;  but  did  receive  an 
Indication  that  apparently  com  is  now 
being  offered  at  bin  sites  across  the  Na- 
tion. This  s  encouraging  Information  but 
again  the  action  comes  too  late  to  offer 
any  Immediate  relief  to  the  American 
housewife. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  feel  that  the 
American  public  has  been  given  adequate 
reasons  for   the   arbitrary   manner  in 
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which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  contributed  to  the  rapid  rise 
in  food  prices  find  I  think  we  are  en- 
titled to  some  better  answers  than  we 
have  been  getting  lately. 

The  editorials  follow : 

No  Help  in  Sight  on  High  Fooo  Paicxs 

In  the  face  of  the  biggest  food-price  Jumps 
on  record,  administration  officials  can  offer 
no  more  Immediate  relief  than  to  suggest 
home  remedies.  Unfortunately,  this  seems  to 
be  about  all  anyone  can  do. 

President  Nixon  has  suggested  eating  more 
fish,  although  that  has  gone  up,  too.  Federal 
Reserve  Board  Chairman  Arthur  Bums  feU 
back  on  the  cheese  idea. 

Labor  Secretary  Peter  Brennan  was  a  little 
more  original.  He  exhumed  the  generation- 
old  Idea  of  "victory  gardens" — backyards 
plots  that  during  World  War  n  helped  keep 
American  families  In  fresh  vegetables. 

Many  families  are  already  eating  more  fish 
and  cheese,  and  some  are  using  less  substan- 
tial meat  substitutes.  Prices,  meanwhUe,  are 
still  going  up.  It  is  predicted  this  trend  wlU 
continue  at  least  for  several  more  months. 

President  Nixon  has  eased  crop  subsidies 
and  acreage  controls  to  get  more  Idle  land 
back  into  production.  Cattlemen  are  being 
encouraged  to  expand  their  breeding  herds. 
Such  measures  will  take  six  months  to  two 
years  to  start  having  an  effect  on  food  short- 
ages. 

Rising  prices  are  being  attributed  mainly 
to  a  scarcity  of  feed  grains,  which  has  pushed 
up  the  cost  of  producing  beef,  pork,  poultry, 
eggs,  milk,  bread  and  other  staples.  Sup- 
posedly, bad  weather  during  last  fall's  grain 
harvest  is  to  blame,  along  with  unprece- 
dented exports  of  wheat,  corn  and  soybeans 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  Red  China  and  other 
countries. 

These  exports  may  be  great  for  Interna- 
tional relations  and  balance -of -payments. 
But  they  put  a  real  squeeze  on  the  American 
consumer's  pocketbook. 

Perhaps  the  wonder  of  It  aU  Is  that  every- 
one Is  taking  It  so  well.  A  few  years  ago, 
when  food  prices  reached  what  was  then 
an  all-time  high,  housewives  picketed  and 
boycotted  certain  food  chains  and  marched 
around  the  agrlculttire  department  In  Wash- 
ington. So  far  there  has  been  little  of  that, 
even  though  food  prices  today  are  much 
higher  than  then. 

Food  Prices  Out  of  Cokteol 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  Btitz.  one  of 
the  most  loyal  members  of  the  Nixon  team, 
has  made  something  of  a  spectacle  of  himself 
In  the  way  he  announced  that  food  prices 
In  January  had  the  sharpest  rise  of  any  one 
month  In  some  25  years.  Food  cost  by  Butz's 
own  admission  climbed  nearly  3  per  cent  last 
month. 

Butz  disingenuously  said  the  public 
"doesn't  understand"  the  real  reason  for  the 
horrendous  upward  march  In  the  cost  of  food, 
and  even  more  disingenuously  blamed  the 
"urban  press"  for  misleading  the  people  on 
why  food  prices  are  out  of  control. 

This  simply  won't  wash.  In  Phases  1,  2 
and  3  of  President  Nixon's  economic  recovery 
package  food  prices  have  been  left  uncon- 
troUed  at  the  farm  source.  The  resiUts  of  this 
are  all  too  apparent  In  the  present  largely 
voluntary  controls  of  Phase  3.  Price  rises 
In  food  at  this  rate  are  something  the  V3. 
public   simply   won't  take  standing  still. 

When  Nixon  announced  the  largely  volun- 
tary price  controls  of  Phase  3  he  said  he  stlU 
had  "a  big  stick  In  the  closet"  to  use  If  prices 
got  out  of  hand.  This  Is  his  authority  to  roll 
back  price  Increases  deemed  to  be  exorbitant. 
All  price  rises  for  January  have  not  yet  been 
announced,  but  overall  and  with  the  huge 
boost  In  food  costs  they  are  virtually  certain 
to  be  far  above  the  announced  Nixon  goal  of 
2.6  per  cent  by  the  end  of  this  year.  Tb* 
Ume  to  use  the  big  stick  Is  right  now. 
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Wednesday,  March  14,  1.  73 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  oi  le  of  the 
greatest  names  In  Polish  history  is 
Mlholaj  Kopemik,  or  Copemlci  is. 

The  remarkable  life  and  disci  )verles  of 

Copernicus,  bom  500  years  sgo,  were 

brilliantly  illuminated  in  a  spe  (ch  given 

by  Walter  J.  Kapryan,  NASA  D  rector  of 

Laimch  Operations,  at  a  banqu  et  In  De 

troit  a  few  weeks  ago.  All  of  ub  present 

elt  enlightened  and  even  ennobled  by 

Kapryan 's  address  and,  ui^der  leave 

to  extend  my  remarks,  I  set  it 

"the  Record: 

Spesch  Oivxn  bt  Waltkr  J.  KaprtIi^n,  Dirzc 

Toa  OF  Launch  Operations,  NAS^-KSC,  at 

thb    coperntcus    observance 

Banqttst  Held  in  Detroit.  Mich 

RT7ARY  18,  1973,  To  Honor  and  ^^ommemo- 

BATE  THE  OrZAT  POLISH  ASTRONOHER,  NICH- 
OLAS Copernicus  (Mikolaj  KoptRNXK)   on 
THE  500th  Anniversary  op  His  Birth 
(Note. — The  speech  was  prefaced  by  Intro- 
ductory  remarks   directed   to   th#   banquet 
audience  and  are  not  Included  herein.) 
Copernicus   was   born   during   i   time   of 
tgreat  change.  The  world  had  juajt  emerged 
from  tUe  Dark  Ages,  from  centurlfts  of  stark 
oppression  and  feudal  dictatorship]  A  mental, 
moral  and  spiritual  resurgence  ^as  under- 
way. T^e  Renaissance  was  In  full]  bloom.  It 
was  a  time  of  return  to  a  purer  faith,  a  time 
of  return  to  the  search  for  scientific  truth, 
and  a  time  of  a  rebirth  of  intel^ctual  ex- 
pression; and  so,  therefore.  It  was  also  a  very 
trying  and  turbulent  time.  For  a^  Is  always 
the  case,  there  were  many  forces.  \he  powers 
that  ^e,  within  the  church  and  without  that 
were  opposed  to  these  changes  ann  strongly 
resisted  them.  | 

In  studying  the  life  of  Copemleus,  I  per- 
sonally found  It  somewhat  lronlc|  that  fate 
.  would  assign  to  him  the  role  of  leaidershlp  In 
8^  significant  element  of  this  resurgence,  for 
he  was  bom  Into  a  family  sltuitlon  that 
allowed  him  to  live  a  life  of  relatl^je  ease  and 
luxury  had  he  choeen  to  do  so.  Of^  course  we- 
an know  that  he  did  not  do  so.  Born  In 
Torvm,  Poland,  on  February  19,  1«73,  he  was 
the  youngest  of  four  children  of  a  prosperous 
merchant.  When  his  father  died  Ih  1484.  he. 
his  two  sisters  and  brother  were  adopted  by 
•their  mother's  brother  Lucas  Watzelrode,  a 
priest  who  became  Bishop  of  E^land  In 
1489. 'About  that  time  It  was  deplded  that 
Copernicus  should  be  trained  for  t^e  Chiirch. 
He  entered  the  University  of  Cracow  In  1491. 
There  he  developed  his  Initial  Interest  In 
humanistic  studies,  mathematlci,  and  as- 
^tronomy.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  during 
'this  tline.  Columbus  discovered  tlje  Western 
World.  I  am  sure  that  this  great  Exploration 
must  have  stimulated  his  spirit  of]  adventure 
and  at  least  to  some  degree  Influenced  his 
later  life.  He  left  the  University  lof  Cracow 
In  1494. 

Since  Ills  financial  security  was  assured  by 
his  uncle,  he  was  in  a  position  tb  continue 
^  his  studies  which  he  chose  to  d^.  He  went 
to  Italy  In  1496,  to  attend  the  Uiilverslty  of 
,  Bologna.  There  he  studied  Canon  ]  aw  to  pre- 
pare for  an  administrative  carter  In  the 
Church.  However  his  dominant  Ir  terests  re- 
mained In  the  fields  of  mathesiatlcs  and 
astronomy,  and  he  became  closely  associated 
with  other  scientists  of  the  day 

He  was  appointed  Canon  of  l^e  Cathe- 
dral of  Frombork  (or  Prauenburf )  In  1497 
but  he  obtained  a  leave  of  absence  to  con- 
tinue his  studies.  In  1500  he  vlalted  Rome 
to  give  a  series  of  lectures  on  nuthematlcs 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  1501,  he  retxirned  to  Ermland  and  was 
granted  another  leave  of  absence  to  continue 
his  studies,  but  this  time  In  a  new  field,  that 
of  medicine.  The  thought  was  that  as  an  of- 
ficial of  the  Church  he  Should  be  able  to 
minister  to  the  physical  as  well  as  spiritual 
well  being  of  bis  constituents.  He  studied 
medicine  through  1505,  with  a  break  In 
1503,  to  complete  his  doctorate  of  Canon 
Law. 

Copernlciis  returned  to  Poland  In  1506.  By 
this  time  he  was  one  of  the  most  highly 
educated  people  In  Europe.  He  was  a  human- 
ist, le&rned  in  Latin  and  Oreek,  and  was  an 
expert  In  mathematics  and  astronomy.  He 
wsis  also  a  Doctor  of  Canon  Law  and  a  physi- 
cian. 

Until  1512,  he  served  as  personal  physician 
to  his  uncle.  Upon  his  uncle's  death  In  that 
year,  he  finally  assumed  fiill  time  duties  as 
Canon  at  the  Cathedral  of  PVauenburg.  and 
served  In  that  capacity  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  While  there  he  Introduced  signifi- 
cant monetary  reforms  and  continued  his 
astronomical  observations.  He  lived  a  full 
and  productive  life,  and  was  renowned  dur- 
ing his  lifetime  as  a  capable  church  admin- 
istrator and  physician.  In  many  circles  he 
was  better  known  for  these  activities  than 
for  his  work  in  astronomy.  Within  scientific 
circles  however,  he  was  recognized  as  a  giant. 

In  1514,  he  was  Invited  by  Pope  Leo  X  to 
help  reform  the  Julian  Calendar  which  by 
that  time  was  known  to  have  serious  Inac- 
curacies. He  declined  the  Invitation  on  the 
grounds  that  more  study  of  the  relative 
motion  of  the  earth,  sun  and  the  other 
planets  were  required  before  Intelligent  re- 
visions could  be  made.  Actually  his  reluc- 
tance was  largely  due  to  his  concern  over 
the  philosophical  Impact  of  his  later  to  be 
published  "Hello-Centric"  thepry.  His  re- 
fusal to  participate  resulted  in  severe  crit- 
icism from  the  Pope. 

Copernicus  continued  his  astronomical 
observations  which  were  very  remarkable 
considering  the  crude  Instruments  avail- 
able to  him.  The  telescope  had  not  as  yet 
been  Invented.  He  augmented  his  personal 
observations  with  many  others  made  by  the 
earlier  ancient  astronomers.  Finally  his 
"Hello-Centric"  theory  was  published.  This 
theory  disproved  very  clearly  and  concisely 
that  the  earth  was  the  center  of  the  universe. 
He  defined  to  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  the 
relative  motions  of  the  sun,  earth,  moon,  and 
the  other  four  known  planets  of  that  time 
(Mercury,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn).  An 
adjimct  of  his  theory,  a  spin-off  if  you  will, 
was  another  significant  finding  and  that  was 
that  not  all  things  felt  towards  the  center 
of  the  earth.  He  postulated  that  by  having 
mass,  all  bodies  exerted  a  gravitational  force 
and  to  varying  degrees  according  to  their 
mass.  This  was  necessary  to  explain  the  or- 
bital paths  of  the  various  heavenly  bodies  he 
studied.  In  the  practical  application  of  space 
exploration  this  finding  Is  of  extreme  im- 
portance. 

And  so,  what  did  and  does  all  of  this  mean 
to  usf  To  navigators  it  wae  of  almost  im- 
mediate beneflt  for  very  obvious  reasons. 
Further  his  findings  became  the  basis  for 
finally  defining  the  modem  calendar  In  the 
18th  Century,  the  one  we  vise  today.  With 
respect  to  the  physical  exploration  of  space 
it  was  not  until  the  nild-20th  Century  that 
we  were  able  to  put  these  theories  (and 
their  refinements  by  Kepler,  Galileo,  Newton, 
and  others)  to  a  practical  test.  With  the 
development  of  space  boosters  we  were  able 
to  launch  unmanned  payloads  initially  Into 
suborbital  flights  and  then  Into  orbital  and 
deep  space  missions,  to  be  followed  by  the 
manned  missions  of  recent  years  that  you  are 
all  well  aware  of.  The  fact  that  the  earth 
rotates  from  West  to  East,  another  of  the 
findings  of  Copernicus,  has  enabled  us  to 
launch  payloads  on  easterly  azimuths  to  phy- 
sically take  advantage  of  this  rotation.  Thus 
we  were  able  to  undertake  our  first  steps  In 
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manned  space  exploration  with  the  Mercury 
project  that  proved  that  man  could  exist  in 
space,  secondly  with  the  Qemlnl  project 
where  we  proved  that  man  could  function  in 
Space.  It  was  during  this  program  that  ren- 
dezvous  in  Space  was  first  demonstrated.  The 
development  of  the  rendezvous  technique 
was  very  vital  to  the  lunar  rendezvous 
maneuvers  of  the  Apollo  program.  This  to- 
gether with  the  knowledge  we  were  gaining 
with  our  unmanned  satellites  and  deep  space 
probes  paved  the  way  for  Apollo. 

During  this  decade  we  wlU  undertake  sev- 
eral missions  diirlng  which  unmanned  space- 
craft win  fly  by  more  than  one  planet.  These 
fiybys  will  take  advantage  of  the  gravitational 
puU  of  a  given  planet  to  alter  their  tra- 
jectories to  fiy  by  a  second  planet  to  make 
additional  scientific  observations,  thus  fig- 
uratlvely  speaking,  getting  two  for  the  price 
of  one.  This  technique  takes  advantage  of  the 
findings  of  Copernicus  relative  to  gravita- 
tional force  and  is  called  the  sling-shot  tra- 
jectory. 

During  Apollo  we  demonstrated  that  man 
could  work  and  live  in  space  for  significant 
periods  of  time.  The  prime  objective  of  Ap- 
pollo,  of  course,  was  the  manned  scientific 
exploration  of  the  moon.  Apollo  did  achieve 
all  of  its  major  objectives,  as  Is  well  known 
to  all  of  you.  The  experiments  left  on  the 
limar  surface  by  our  Intrepid  astronauts  will 
continue  to  give  us  additional  meaningful 
Information  for  years  to  come.  They  will  help 
us  understand  the  earth.  Its  evolution  and 
environment  as  we  have  never  understood 
them  before. 

In  August  of  1972,  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Si>ace  Administration  dedicated  one 
of  its  scientific  satellites  to  the  memory  of 
Cof>emlcus.  It  was  the  third  and  final  "Or- 
biting Astronomical  Observatory"  to  be 
launched  by  NASA.  As  Director  of  Launch 
Operations,  I  was  In  the  blockhouse  for  the 
launch.  Following  the  launch,  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  address  a  distinguished  group  of 
Polish-Americans,  a  few  of  whom  are  In  the 
audience  tonight.  The  satellite  Is  performing 
very  well  and  already  has  achieved  all  of  its 
major  objectives  which  were  a  detailed  study 
of  ultra-violet  radiation  and  X-ray  sources 
In  Space.  These  radiations  affect  our  en- 
vironment on  earth.  Therefore  it  is  vital  to 
Increase  our  knowledge  In  this  area.  And  so 
this  satellite  has  given  us  a  good  start  for 
the  Copernican  year. 

In  addition  to  the  launch  of  the  Coper- 
nicus satellite,  August  21,  1972  was  a  very 
dramatic  day  for  me  personally.  Having  been 
up  most  of  the  night  for  the  early  morning 
launch,  I  went  home  a  little  early.  I  was  by 
myself  since  my  wife  was  enroute  to  Hous- 
ton, Texas  to  visit  our  daughter  and  her 
family.  Within  five  minutes  of  my  arrival 
at  home.  In  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most 
severe  tropical  storms  L  have  ever  expe- 
rienced, a  bolt  of  lightning  struck  nearby. 
The  energy  of  the  lightning  strike  Induced 
an  electrical  fire  In  our  master  bedroom.  I 
was  able  to  contain  the  fire.  Had  I  not  been 
home  at  the  time,  I  believe  the  house  would 
have  been  destroyed.  Ever  since  then,  I  have 
wondered  whether  the  message  from  heaven 
was  "Cease  and  desist  these  launches"  or 
whether  Copernicus  was  looking  out  for  me 
and  arranged  for  me  to  be  home  so  that  I 
could  save  our  house.  I  prefer  to  believe 
the  latter. 

We  are  now  preparing  to  launch  a  large 
laboratory  Into  earth  orbit,  hopefully  in  May 
of  this  year.  This  project  is  called  "Skylab". 
The  laboratory  will  be  visited  by  three  sepa- 
rate manned  crews  of  three  men  each  for 
stays  of  28,  56,  and  56  days  respectively.  Many 
medical  and  earth  resources  experiments  wlU 
be  conducted,  as  well  as  solar  and  stellar 
astronomical  observations  made.  Thus,  we  are 
Just  beginning  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the 
Legacy  of  Copernicus. 

Neal  Armstrong  took  a  symbolic  giant  step 
for  mankind  in  1969,  but  truly  the  first  giant 
step  In  Space  was  taken  by  Copernicus  500 
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years  ag3.  And  so,  what  we  are  celebrating 
tonight  is  much  more  than  the  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  the  man  named  Copernicus, 
rather  we  are  celebrating  the  dawning  of  a 
new  era.  The  "Age  of  Space"  is  truly  the  "Age 
of  Copernicus"  and  is  Just  beginning.  The 
name  of  Copernicus  or  Kopemik  will  live 
forever. 


CUTS  AND  BLUFFS  FOR  EFFICIENCY 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  14.  1973 

Mr.  BOTJ.TNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
is  an  interesting  article  concerning  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  request  for  education 
funds.  It  was  written  by  Robert  W.  Hart- 
man,  senior  fellow  at  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution, and  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  March  12,  1973: 

Cuts   and    Bluffs    for    Epficienct 
(By  Robert  W.  Hartman) 

President  Nixon's  budget  requests  for  edu- 
cation turned  out  about  the  way  Christianity 
wovUd  have,  if  Jesus  had  been  an  efficiency 
expert:  not  much  love  or  compassion  on  the 
big  Issues,  but  the  sermons  would  start  on 
time. 

The  first  big  Issue  that  had  to  be  resolved 
was  how  much  money  to  devote  to  education. 
The  administration's  decision  was  to  hold 
the  federal  budget  steady,  with  increases  In 
some  education  programs  paid  for  by  cuts  in 
other  education  budget  lines.  On  this  deci- 
sion. It  is  Instructive  to  note  that  pay  in- 
creases for  mUltary  personnel  are  cited  as 
an  acceptable  ratlonable  for  defense  budget 
increases,  that  preservation  to  tax  shelters 
for  the  rich  Is  raised  to  sacrosanct  status 
by  the  refusal  of  the  administration  to  har- 
bor thoughts  of  tax  reform,  while  expansion 
of  the  federal  education  share  is  tossed  Into 
the  Ash  can  of  the  New  Federalism. 

The  second  big  decision  was  which  of  the 
administration's  big  promises  in  education 
to  keep.  The  choice  was  as  broad  as  the  elec- 
toral majority:  to  propose  a  "revolutionary" 
program  to  provide  "fair  and  adequate  financ- 
ing for  our  children's  education"  (State  of 
the  Union,  1972);  to  aid  nonpublic  schools; 
to  provide  an  additional  $1  billion  for 
"schools  in  which  substantial  numbers  of 
the  students  are  from  poor  families"  (antl- 
buslng  speech.  March  1972);  to  guarantee 
that  "no  qualified  student  who  wants  to  go 
to  college  should  be  barred  by  lack  of  money" 
(1970). 

First,  the  fixed  budget  decision  precludes 
the  possibility  of  a  revolution  in  public  school 
finance.  In  order  for  the  federal  government 
to  supply  states  with  enough  funds  to  induce 
them  to  reduce  reliance  on  local  property 
taxes,  and  to  equalize  expenditures  among 
school  districts,  the  federal  share  of  educa- 
tion spending  must  obviously  rise  from  its 
present  mlnlscule  7  per  cent  to  somewhere 
In  the  20-30  per  cent  range.  For  this  season 
the  administration  filrted  with  a  federal 
value-added  tax,  but  has  apparently  rejected 
the  Idea. 

Second,  the  administration  decided  to  back 
a  tax  credit  for  parents  of  children  in  non- 
public schools.  These  credits  will  be  worth 
up  to  $200  per  student  for  a  middle  Ameri- 
can family,  less  for  the  rich  and  nothing  ^or 
the  poor.  This  program  will  cost  $300  mil- 
lion per  annum  even  if  no  private  school 
raises  its  tuition;  in  all  likelihood  tuitions 
will  rise  and  the  program  cost  could  double. 

Third,  the  $300  for  each  Inner-city  chUd 
that  President  Nlxon  promised  in  his  nation- 
wide anti-busing  speech  last  spring  Is  no- 
where to  be  found  In  his  budget.  The  budget 
for  Title  I.  the  program  that  delivers  services 
to  the  disadvantaged,  is  kept  constant.  Po- 
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tentlally  more  harmful  is  the  fact  that  this 
program  is  to  be  made  part  of  Educational 
Special  Revenue  Sharing  (ESRS),  the  de- 
taUs  of  which  are  not  yet  available.  At  worst, 
ESRS  could  obliterate  Title  I  entirely,  by 
leaving  the  disposition  of  the  funds  up  to 
states.  That  would  be  unspeakable;  it  is 
likely,  administration  spokesmen  assure  us, 
that  Title  I  funds  will  be  earmarked  within 
ESRS. 

Fourth,  and  more  Justifiably,  the  budget 
requests  an  enormous  expansion  in  grant  as- 
sistance to  college  students  by  starting  up 
the  new  Basic  Educational  Opportunity 
Grant  (BOG)  program  authorised  by  Con- 
gress in  1972.  BOGs  are  to  be  funded  at  over 
$600  million  for  the  academic  year  1973-74 
and  nearly  $1  billion  the  year  after,  possibly 
fulfilling  the  President's  promise  to  guaran- 
tee access  to  college.  According  to  adminis- 
tration estimates,  about  1,500,000  post-sec- 
ondary students  would  receive  grants  ranging 
from  $200  to  $1,400,  depending  on  family  In- 
come, by  the  BOG's  second  year. 

Given  aU  these  big  decisions — for  college 
students,  for  Catholic  middle  Americans, 
against  poor  kids,  against  aiding  states  to 
reform  school  finance — well  over  $1  billion 
in  cuts  had  to  be  found  so  as  to  keep  total 
federal  education  spending  In  rein.  Here  Is 
where  the  accountants  did  their  Job  well. 
First,  a  nimiber  of  obsolete  programs  were 
killed  altogether.  The  most  Important  of 
these  was  the  part  of  the  Impact  aid  pro- 
gram which  recompenses  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty for  the  pain  It  endures  from  the  presence 
of  so  many  public  school  children  with  GS- 
15  parents.  In  addition,  most  teacher  train- 
ing programs  and  several  college  student  aid 
programs,  that  partly  duplicate  the  BOG  pro- 
gram, are  slated  to  bite  the  dust.  Second,  by 
consolidating  a  score  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  programs  Into  ESRS,  the 
budget  proposal  manages  to  make  the  whole 
equal  a  little  less  than  the  sum  of  the  parts. 
Finally,  the  administration  proposed  to  fund 
several  new  programs  that  Congress  author- 
ized last  year  at  a  very  low  level.  Direct  in- 
stitutional grants  to  colleges  are  not  funded 
at  all,  while  a  new  program  to  aid  desegrega- 
tion problems  receives  about  one-quarter  of 
the  amount  authorized. 

Once  the  big  decisions  are  accepted  It  Is 
hard  to  find  major  fault  with  the  administra- 
tion's sharp  pencil  men.  Most  of  the  program 
cutbacks  are  warranted  either  because  the 
programs  serve  relatively  low  priority  pur- 
poses or  because  they  will  become  redundant, 
at  least  In  part.  Congressional  critics  of  dis- 
mantling existing  education  programs  have 
stepped  Into  a  well-laid  trap  of  defending  the 
Indefensible.  If  all  they  can  ask  the  country 
do  for  us  Is  more  Impact  Aid,  better  to  ask 
not. 

But  what  kind  of  an  administration  is  it 
that  gives  $200  per  middle-Income  child  in 
aid  to  a  nonpublic  school  because  chxirch 
collections  are  down,  rather  than  spend  the 
$300  per  poor  chUd  it  alleges  is  an  effective 
alternative  to  busing?  How  can  anyone  be- 
lieve that  $10  billion  dollars  a  year  lost  in 
favorable  tax  treatment  of  capital  gains  is 
more  important  to  the  nation's  future  than 
$10  billion  spent  In  enabling  states  to  elim- 
inate financial  disparities  among  school  dis- 
tricts? Congress  must  either  organize  to  re- 
store social  balance  or  acquiesce  to  the  effi- 
ciency experts. 


TWO  MEN,  ONE  VOTE 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  14,  1973 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Spesiker, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in,  a  recent  5-to- 
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3  decision,  took  the  position  that  re- 
apportionment for  a  State  legislature 
does  not  have  to  follow  the  same  pattern 
as  that  for  the  Congress. 

We  can  all  recall  that  in  1964  the  Su- 
preme Court  enunciated  the  one  man -one 
vote  concept — however,  the  recent  ruling 
by  the  subsequent  Court  accepted  the 
plan  approved  by  the  House  of  Delegates 
of  the  State  of  Virginia,  which  has  a  16.4- 
percent  variance  between  the  most  and 
least  populous  districts. 

The  Supreme  Court  had  previously 
thrown  out  a  congressional  redistrictlng 
plan  for  Missouri,  which  had  only  6-per- 
cent variation. 

These  rulings  make  an  interesting 
commentary  on  the  evolution  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  in  legislating  and  deci- 
sionmaking. I  place  an  article  from  the 
New  York  Times  concerning  this  matter 
in  the  Record: 

Apportionment:    Well.    Maybe    Two   Men, 
One  Vote 

Washington. — Of  all  the  Judicial  mile- 
stones that  his  Coxirt  erected.  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren  regarded  as  most  significant  the 
1964  decision  that  radically  revised  Ameri- 
can politics  by  insisting  that  each  voter  was 
entitled  to  the  same  amount  of  leverage  In 
choosing  his  representatives.  And  at  least 
one  national  leader  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation believes  that  this  "one-man,  one- 
vote"  concept  was  the  most  Important  con- 
tribution of  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  cen- 
tury. 

But  the  present  Supreme  Court,  with  four 
appointees  of  President  Nlxon  replacing 
members  of  the  Warren  bench,  does  not  seem 
to  feel  quite  the  same  reverence  for  this 
landmark.  Strict  adherence  to  the  principle, 
a  new  majority  said  laist  week,  was  reaUy  not 
aU  that  necessary. 

The  case  decided  by  the  Court,  on  a  5  to  3 
basis.  Involved  the  Virginia  Legislature, 
which  had  drafted  a  reapportionment  plan 
with  a  discrepancy  in  the  House  of  Delegates 
of  16.4  per  cent  between  the  most  and  least 
populous  districts. 

A  three-Judge  district  court  panel,  relying 
on  the  "absolute  equality"  standard  of  ear- 
lier Supreme  Court  decisions,  threw  out  the 
Virginia  legislative  districts  on  the  ground 
that  the  political  power  of  voters  in  the 
largest  districts  had  been  unconstitutionally 
diluted  compared  with  the  smallest. 

But  the  Supreme  Court,  with  President 
Nixon's  appointees  casting  three  of  the  five 
majority  votes,  dismissed  a  district  coiirt 
substitute  plan  with  a  10  per  cent  variation 
and  reinstated  the  Legislature's  lines.  In  re- 
laxing the  rules,  they  made  these  two  points: 

State  Legislative  districts  can  be  more 
flexible  on  population  variation  than  Con- 
gressional districts  because  there  are  more 
of  them  in  a  state  and  thus  less  chance  of 
submerging  any  one  locality  In  a  district 
dominated  by  others. 

Strict  adherence  to  the  one-man  one-vote 
requirement  of  equal  districts  can  give  way 
before  "the  rational  state  policy  of  respect- 
ing the  boundaries  of  political  subdivisions," 
drawing  the  lines  so  that  counties  and  cities 
are  not  split  up  among  different  districts. 

Before  Tuesday's  decision,  the  Court  had 
rejected  a  1967  Florida  legislative  reappor- 
tionment plan  with  a  top-to-bottom  varia- 
tion of  26  per  cent.  In  1969,  It  Invalidated 
a  Congressional  district  plan  for  New  York 
with  a  13  per  cent  variation  and  one  for 
Missouri  with  only  a  6  per  cent  variation. 

Now  it  is  hard  to  say  how  far  the  old 
standards  have  been  relaxed.  Legislative  dis- 
tricting plans  with  about  the  same  discrep- 
ancy as  Virginia's  have  been  invalidated  by 
lower  courts  In  Connecticut,  Iowa,  Texas, 
Louisiana.  Alabama,  North  Dakota  and 
Kansas.  Most  of  the  cases  are  headed  for 
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Supreme  Court  review.  Connecticut  for  ex- 
unple,  will  attempt  to  revive  beiore  tbe 
Biirger  Court  this  week  an  apportionment 
with  a  maximum  variation  of  8  per  cent  In 
the  lower  bouse  and  2  In  the  upper. 

Politically,  the  decision  was  Inirlgulng. 
Asaoclate  Justice  William  Rehnqulsi .  one  of 
tbe  two  newest  Nixon  appointees,  ^rote  the 
majority  opinion.  He  was  joined  by  tivo  more 
of  the  President's  choices.  Chief  Jvis1  Ice  War- 
ren E.  Burger  and  Associate  Justl»  Harry 
Blackmun.  The  fourth  Nixon  justice,  Lewis 
Powell,  is  a  longtime  figure  of  Influence  in 
Virginia  politics  and  chose  not  to  participate 
In  the  case.  I 

"the  other  votes  for  relaxing  the  qne-man, 
one-vote  formula  were  cast  by  jusljces  who 
tend  to  swing  between  liberal  and  qonserva- 
tlve  positions:  Justices  Potter  Stewart  and 
Byron  White.  The  dissent  came  ftx>m  the 
residual  liberal  hard-core:  JxistlcesI William 
Brennan,  William  Douglas  and  Tburgood 
Marshall.  | 

Ironically,  In  the  10  years  It  hasj  been  in 
efTect,  the  one-man,  one-vote  mandate  has 
not  been  as  revolutionary  as  some  (X>nserva- 
tlvcs  originally  feared.  Instead  of  dpllvering 
Congress  and  the  Legislatures  frcfai  rural 
control  to  the  city  bosses,  it  has  tended  to 
give  a  new  balance  of  power  to  Repu  )llc»n.  If 
not  altogether  conservative,  suburbii. 


I^EW  ANTISOCIAL  SERVICES 
LATIONS  MUST  BE 


OPPOSED 


REGU- 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 


'  OF   GT7AM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Wednesday,  March  14 
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regiila- 
to  defy 


Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
19,  a  new  set  of  regulations  projosed  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  will  go  into  effect; 
tians  which  will  permit  HEW 
congressional  mandates  to  asiist  the 
•fderly,  the  poor,  the  mentally  rfetarded, 
and  thousands  of  children  acfoss 
country.  1 

If  these  new  regulations  are  permitted 
to^be  enforced,  the  administration  says 
that  a  savlhg  of  over  $700  miUioi  will  be 
realized.  While  I  cannot  argue  U^t  these 
regiilations  will  result  in  HEW^  spend- 
ing^(100  million  less  on  social  si 
do  %irgue  with  a  philosophy  w 
plies  that  depriving  our  needy, 
ents,  and  our  children  of  desperately 
nefeded  assistance  is  actually  a  'having." 

When  Congress  enacted  leglsljation  in 
the  past  to  help  our  people  whc)  needed 
assistance,  compassion  was  om 
main  r^ons  for  its  action.  No 
being  told  that  balancing  the  bui 
parently  has  a  higher  priority 
obligation  to  help  those  who 
fortunate. 

On  February  22.  67  other  Mei 
the  House  and  I  jointly  signed  a  iletter  to 
HEW  Secretary  Caspar  WeLnberier,  ask- 
ing him  to  rescind  his  Departmect's  pro- 
posed regulations  which  would  have: 

Pirstv  Repealed  existing  provisions  al- 
lowing donated  private  funds  o^  inklnd 
contrlbations  to  be  considered!  as  the 
States'  share  in  claiming  Federkl  reim- 
bursem-ants ;  V 

Second.  Cut  from  5  years  to  &.  months 
the  deftoltion  of  a  welfare  recipient; 

Third,  Setting  strict  new  inco^a^ilim- 
itations  on  welfare  recipients;  aild 

Fourth.  A  number  of  other  regulations 
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which  will  result  in  a  drastic  cut  in  the 
ability  of  local  agencies  to  provide  social 
services.  The  new  regulations  wUl  also 
eliminate  Federal  standards  for  child 
care  and  for  fair  hearing  procedures. 

In  supporting  a  rollabck  of  these  regu- 
lations, I  am  not  condorJng  a  continua- 
tion of  programs  which  needlessly  spend 
the  taxpayers'  hard-earned  dollars.  I  am 
certain  that  every  one  of  my  colleagues 
in  Congress  would  fully  support  any  well- 
thought  out  program  which  provides  the 
services  that  our  people  need,  and  yet 
eliminates  wasteful  spending. 

But  Congress  has  determined  that  the 
social  services  programs  which  HEW  now 
proposes  to  eliminate  or  seriously  cut 
back  are  desperately  needed  by  the  un- 
derprivileged of  our  country.  And,  I  be- 
lieve that  Congress,  as  the  popularly 
elected  representative  body  of  the  people, 
has  the  right  and  the  obligation  to  deter- 
mine how  best  to  use  Federal  fimds  for 
the  good  of  our  people — all  of  the  people, 
and  not  just  the  privileged  few. 

Inasmuch  as  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  administration  is  willing  to  withdraw 
its  attack  on  social  service  programs.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  Congressman 
Ogoen  Reid  and  a  nmnber  of  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  in  support  of  legis- 
lation which  will  write  into  the  Social 
Security  Act  specific  model  regulations 
which  will  spell  out  exactly  what  Con- 
gress has  in  mind  for  the  future  of  social 
service  programs,  and  further  mandate 
spending  limits  and  eligibility  require- 
ments. 

I  trust  that  this  worthwhile  legislation 
will  be  given  prompt  and  favorable  con- 
sideration by  Congress,  if  we  are  to  head 
off  yet  another  assault  on  congressional 
prerogatives. 


March  15,  1973 


the     LIKE    COMRADE    IVAN,    LIKE    SON 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  14,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Soviet 
apololgists  continue  to  make  excuses  for 
the  numerous  treaties  and  agreements 
broken  by  the  Russians  as  simply  "re- 
pudiations of  political  documents." 
These  same  people  would  have  you  be- 
lieve the  line  that  goes:  "after  all,  the 
Russians  are  individuals  just  like  we 
Americans,  and  while  we  may  not  have 
faith  in  their  political  leaders,  the  indi- 
vidual Russians  are  trustworthy,  and  on 
a  people-to-people  basis  we  can  believe 
them." 

Last  September,  following  the  vote  on 
the  SALT  talk  agreements,  I  was  con- 
tacted by  members  of  the  Soviet  press 
requesting  a  TV  and  radio  interview. 
Supposedly,  the  interview  was  for  broad- 
cast to  the  Russifiui  people  to  give  them 
an  explanation  of  my  opposition  to  the 
SALT  agreements. 

I  agreed  (person  to  person)  that  I 
would  give  the  interview  to  three  Soviet 
newsmen,  providing  they  would  subse- 
quently supply  me  with  a  copy  of  the  film 
to  be  shown  on  their  national  TV  and  a 
copy  of  the  radio  Interview  tape. 


I  was  aware  that  the  film  and  radio 
recordings  were  to  be  sent  to  Moscow  to 
be  processed,  and  there  would  be  some 
delay  before  I  would  receive  my  promised 
results  of  the  interview.  That  was  in 
September.  This  is  March,  6  months 
later.  After  repeated  calls  to  the  local 
office  without  any  success  I  now  realize 
that  the  word  of  an  individual  Russian 
is  no  better  than  that  of  his  Communist 
political  masters.  The  Soviet  newsmen 
work  out  of  the  local  Soviet  Embassy. 
The  promoters  of  the  "people-to-people 
relationship"  theory  fail  to  imderstand 
that  the  Soviet  individual  is  not  a  free 
individual  as  are  we  Americans.  But 
rather  he  is  owned  lock,  stock,  and  bar- 
rel by  the  one  omnipotent  party  that  en- 
slaves his  people. 

I  can  only  say  t\piy  colleagues  who  are 
aware  that  the  Soviet  Government  will 
lie  and  cheat  on  its  international  com- 
mitments :  beware  of  the  individual  Rus- 
sian, because  like  Comrade  Ivan,  like  son. 


DR.  FLETCHER  HARDING 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF  CALIFOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  14,  1973 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Freedom  Foundation  of  Valley  Forge 
presented  Dr.  Fletcher  Harding  with  the 
George  Washington  Honor  Medal.  Dr. 
Harding,  who  is  founder  and  minister  of 
the  Enclno,  Calif.,  Community  Church, 
received  this  illustrious  award  for  his 
sermon  delivered  on  July  2.  1972.  en- 
tiUed  "We  the  People." 

His  sermon  says  with  moving  expres- 
sion many  of  the  things  I  feel  about  this 
country.  It  speaks  about  the  need  for  us 
to  follow  a  dream,  to  have  a  goal,  and 
that  such  a  dream  would  help  unite  us  as 
a  nation.  Dr.  Harding's  own  words  best 
describe  this  idea.  A  passage  of  the  ser- 
mon reads  as  follows : 

Once  In  a  while  In  our  own  time,  in  a 
shredded  civilization  wherein  much  of  the 
American  dream  and  the  initial  Intent  of  it 
has  been  lost  and  sacrificed  to  greed  and  to 
the  worship  of  money  and  power  to  fear  and 
to  envy,  a  fiash  of  the  dream  occurs.  Such 
was  the  instance  of  the  life  of  Martin  Luther 
King.  It  Is  immaterial  whether  or  not  you 
subscribe  to  his  thesis  or  believe  In  It,  he 
was  truly  a  great  man  with  a  great  Inspira- 
tion, but  his  power  was  In  his  dream. 

In  another  passage  of  his  sermon  Dr. 
Harding  spoke  to  the  problems  of  today 
and  the  many  opposing  voices  that  are 
raised  between  and  within  political  fac- 
tions of  our  country.  He  said : 

I  hold  that  the  open  dlsciission  of  disagree- 
ment Is  a  healthy  thing.  One  of  the  sick- 
nesses of  our  society  Is  that  someone  made  it 
unpopular  to  talk  about  politics  and  reli- 
gion, and  they  are  the  two  things  that  need 
more  discussion  than  anything  else  so  that 
the  mystique  of  them  does  not  become  the 
property  of  a  select  few  to  Impose  prejudices 
upon  Peebles  who  are  not  knowledgeable. 

I.  too.  favor  the  discussion  of  all  our 
problems.  Dr.  Harding's  life  has  been  a 
continued  effort  to  promote  such  dialog. 
His  tribute  in  receiving  the  Freedoms 
Foundation  award  for  "We  the  People" 
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is  well-deserved.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
this  country  can  find  the  dream  he  spoke 
of  so  eloquently. 


SEARCHLIGHT  ON  RICHARD  NIXON: 
THE  LESSONS  OF  SIX  DECADES 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

OF    SOUTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  14,  1973 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
article  by  Mr.  Ernst  Cramer  In  the  Jsaiu- 
ary  28  Issue  of  the  West  Germsm  news- 
paper Welt  am  Sonntag,  has  come  to 
my  attention.  This  is  an  exceedingly 
thought-provoking  article  reviewing  the 
pattern  of  compromise  and  confrontation 
over  the  past  60  years  in  world  politics 
and  suggesting  its  lessons  for  the  future. 

It  is  also  very  useful  In  the  "outside" 
perspective  it  provides.  I  think  it  is  very 
Important  that  our  foreign  policy  be 
conducted  not  entirely  on  the  basis  of 
our  own  parochial  perspective,  but  with 
an  understanding  of  how  our  allies  view 
things. 

The  thing  that  impresses  me  most 
about  this  article  is  its  emphasis  on  the 
oft  proven  but  largely  forgotten  maxim 
that  peace  does  not  flow  from  weakness 
or  withdrawal.  As  Mr.  Cramer  puts  it: 

More  Important  than  the  ancient,  long 
cherished  wish  for  "peace  for  generations" 
is  the  Iron  will  to  "preserve  freedom."  A 
look  back  into  history  shows  compromises 
with  uncompromising  opponents  lead  only 
to  catastrophe.  Only  those  who  are  prepared 
when  necessary  for  the  sake  of  freedom  to 
sacrifice  peace  Itself  have  the  great  chance  to 
preserve  both. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  Mr.  Cramer's 
column  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks : 

Searchlight  on  Richard  Nixon  :  The  Lessons 

OF  Six  Decades 

(By  Ernst  Cramer) 

This  January  the  re-elected  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America  promised  In 
his  Inaugural  address  a  "structure  of  peace" 
which  would  outlast  not  only  America's 
200th  birthday  on  July  4.  1976  but  also 
"generations  to  come."  The  same  month 
Richard  M.  Nixon  himself  celebrated  a 
round-figtire  birthday,  his  60th. 

On  the  threshold  of  the  President's 
seventh  decade  It  is  appropriate  to  look  at 
his  earlier  ones.  The  retrospect  can  sharpen 
the  eyes  to  perceive  what  the  future  de- 
mands; it  can  clear  up  the  question  whether 
many  of  the  high  hopes  In  Nixon's  speech 
can  be  more  than  mere  rhetoric;  whether 
the  scattered  seed  of  friendship  between  the 
peoples  of  the  earth  "despite  profound  dif- 
ferences between  systems  of  Government" 
can  take  root  in  the  rough  winds  of  reality. 

When  Nixon  was  born  In  1913,  all  seemed 
right  with  the  world.  Shortly  after,  the  first 
of  the  four  wars  began  of  which  the  Presi- 
dent said  that  America  had  "fought  not  for 
selfish  advantage,  but  to  help  others  resist 
aggression." 

By  Nixon's  tenth  birthday  America  had 
long  withdrawn  again  from  sharing  respon- 
sibility for  a  reasonable  state  of  order  In 
Europe.  The  consequences  were  as  could  have 
been  expected:  In  Germany  inflation  raged 
on  an  unimaginable  scale,  and  a  man  named 
Adolf  Hitler  attempted  the  violent  overthrow 
of  the  democratic  Government.  Menetekel 
stood  written  on  the  wall. 
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Then  In  1933  It  happened:  Hitler  became 
ChanceUor  of  the  Reich  with  dictatorial 
powers.  On  the  other  side  of  the  world  also 
menacing  stgns  app>eared:  Japan  left  the 
League  of  Nations  and  waged  a  persistent 
campaign  of  expansion  against  China. 

In  America,  where  Nixon  was  working  his 
way  through  university,  the  newly  elected 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  began  bis 
successful  campaign  against  the  depression. 

Another  ten  years  later.  In  1943,  war  was 
raging  again.  Hitler,  having  first  signed  a 
pact  with  the  Kremlin,  aiming  at  joint  con- 
quests, had  attacked  Russia.  Hostilities  took 
a  dramatic  ttim  when  the  German  Sixth 
Army  was  annihilated  at  Stalingrad. 

Nixon  was  an  officer  with  the  US  Navy  In 
the  Pacific.  And  at  two  summit  conferences 
pKjrtentous  decisions  were  taken: 

At  Casablanca  Roosevelt  and  Winston 
Chxircblll  resolved  to  accept  nothing  short 
of  unconditional  surrender  by  Germany;  this 
probably  prolonged  the  war  by  many  months. 

At  Teheran  Churchill  and  Roosevelt  con- 
ceded the  Soviet  dictator  Joseph  Stalin  the 
so-called  Curzon  Line  as  the  Soviet  Union's 
western  frontier.  The  consequences — the  ad- 
vancement of  Poland's  frontiers  far  into 
German  territory — have  to  this  day  not  been 
overcome,  despite  the  West  German  Govern- 
ment's treaties  with  Moscow  and  Warsaw. 

In  1953,  another  decade  later,  Nixon  was 
on  the  threshold  of  power.  General  Dwight 
D.  Elsenhower  chose  him  ns  his  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

The  Second  World  War  was  over,  but  a  new 
world-wide  menace  was  abroad — Commu- 
nism. In  Asia  it  had  already  led  to  the  first 
war.  In  Korea.  The  seeds  for  the  second.  In 
Vietnam,  were  already  sown. 

In  Europe  the  war-time  alliance  between 
Russia  and  the  Western  Powers,  which  had 
saved  the  Soviet  empire  from  defeat,  had 
decayed.  The  Cold  War  had  broken  out. 

On  June  17  workers  In  East  Berlin  and 
parts  of  tbe  Soviet  Zone  of  Occupation  (East 
Germany)  rebelled  against  tbe  communist 
regime.  Joseph  Stalin  died  the  same  year. 

Again  ten  years  later,  Nixon,  now  60, 
seemed  at  the  end  of  his  political  career. 
In  1960  he  had  lost  the  election  for  the 
Presidency;  in  autumn  1962  he  had  failed  to 
win  the  Governor's  seat  in  his  home  state. 
California. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  had  at  first 
hoped  that  he  could  talk  to  Niklta  Khru- 
shchev as  an  equal.  Soon  after  came  the 
Berlin  Wall.  But  in  1962  Kennedy  successfully 
put  a  stop  to  his  Soviet  opponent's  attempts 
to  instaU  rocket  bpses  on  Cuba. 

After  a  triumphal  tour  of  Europe — "I  am  a 
Berliner!" — 1963  brought  the  young  Presi- 
dent to  the  zenith  of  his  popularity;  a  few 
months  later  an  assassin  shot  him  dead. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  succeeded  him. 

In  the  intervening  years  Richard  Nixon  was 
at  first.  In  1968,  only  barely  returned  to  pow- 
er. But  1972  brought  the  overwhelming  vic- 
tory of  his  second  election  to  the  Presidency. 

Nixon's  entry  to  the  White  House  was 
mainly  facilitated  by  the  nonsuccess  of  his 
predecessor.  Johnson  had  booked  great  ac- 
complishments in  the  early  stages  of  his 
Presidency.  In  the  field  of  social  poUcy  he 
achieved  more  than  any  previous  President. 
But  the  engagement  in  Indochina  inherited 
from  Kennedy,  (who  had  entered  It,  with- 
out doubt,  for  reasons  of  responsibility  In 
world  politics),  the  Vietnam  war  had  turned 
the  "Great  Society,"  which  the  Texan  John- 
son wished  to  establish  in  America,  Into  a 
nation  torn  by  dissent. 

The  heritage  of  Vietnam  overshadowed 
Nixon  first  four  years  In  the  White  House 
as  well.  Only  now,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
second  period  of  office,  does  the  shadow  seem 
to  have  been  overcome. 

The  President  has  four  more  years  before 
him.  What  will  he  make  of  them? 

In  his  inaugural  speech  he  described  1972 
as  the  year  In  which  "the  greatest  progress 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II  toward  a  last- 
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Ing  peace  In  the  world"  was  achieved.  With 
America's  fixation  on  Vietnam  that  state- 
ment may  seem  understandable. 

But  does  this  apply  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  to  Europe  especlaUy?  Pour  weeks  ago 
It  was  stated  In  this  column  that  1972  had 
brought  the  Kremlin  its  greatest  successes  in 
International  politics  since  1945.  a  develop- 
ment which  certainly  does  not  serve  peace. 
Nor  can  the  Soviets'  future  plans  be  given  a 
common  denominator  with  Mr.  Nixon's  in- 
augural rhetoric.  That  Is  the  crude  reality. 

More  important  than  the  ancient,  long 
cherished  wish  for  "peace  for  generations" 
Is  the  iron  will  to  "preserve  freedom."  A  look 
back  into  history  shows:  compromises  with 
vmcompromising  opponents  lead  only  to 
catastrophe.  Only  those  who  are  prepared 
when  necessary  for  the  sake  of  freedom  to 
sacrifice  peace  Itself  have  the  great  chance  to 
preserve  both. 


BUDGET  SIGNALS  SHARP  REVERSE 
IN  U.S.  DIRECTION 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF  TEITNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  14,  1973 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Tennesseean,  In  Nashville,  in  a  re- 
cent editorial,  points  out  that  the  new 
Nixon  administration  proposed  budget 
would,  in  effect,  repeal  a  great  body  of 
progressive  legislation  pEissed  during 
Democratic  administrations. 

The  editorial  also  correctly  concludes 
that  the  basic  issue  in  reviewing  and 
considering  the  budget  by  Congress  will 
be  in  the  setting  of  priorities — as  we  all 
favor  effecting  as  much  economy  in  Gov- 
ernment as  possible. 

A  principle  at  issue  in  considering  the 
budget  is  where  will  the  money  be 
spent — for  huge  Defense  outlays  with  a 
new  Defense  budget  recommendation  up 
more  than  $4  billion,  even  though  the 
war  in  Vietnam  is  over;  foreign  aid,  in- 
cluding reparations  to  North  Vietnam; 
or  for  domestic  programs  and  domestic 
needs. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  subject,  I  place  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Tennesseean  in  the  Rec- 
ord herewith. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[Prom  the  Nashville  Tennesseean,  Jan.  30, 

1973] 

Mr.  Nixon's  Budget  Signals  Reverse  in  U.S. 

Direction 

President  Nixon  has  dropped  his  budget 
blockbuster  on  the  Congress  and  the  nation. 
If  it  stands,  neither  will  ever  be  the  same 
again  when  the  upcoming  battle  ends. 

The  proposed  fiscal  budget  totals  $268.7 
biUion,  which  Is  an  increase  over  spending 
In  the  current  year  of  about  $19  billion.  It 
carries  a  deficit  of  about  $12  billion,  assum- 
ing the  administration  Is  not  overly  opti- 
mistic about  revenue. 

President  Nixon  said  his  budget  will  help 
the  country  toward  "a  new  era  of  progress," 
but  millions  and  mUlions  in  this  country 
can  reasonably  ask,  "progress  for  whom?" 

This  budget  asks  the  repeal  of  major  social 
initiatives  of  the  Truman.  Elsenhower.  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  years. 

It  strikes  at  dozens  of  educational  pro- 
grams, at  housing,  health  programs,  urban 
renewal,  agriculture,  anti-poverty  programs 
and    economic    development    for    depressed 
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HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  14.  1973 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  share  my 
own  concern  that  we  are  not  doing 
enough  to  move  forward  and  carry  out 
the  intent  of  the  Child  Protection  and 
Toy  Safety  Act  of  1969. 

The  Public  Interest  Research  Group 
in  Michigan  has  done  a  well-documented 
summary  which  indicates  the  progress 
that  has  and  has  not  been  made  up  to 
this  point.  I  commend  this  paper  to  your 
attention: 

Tot  Safett  in  Michigan — A  PIROIM 
Report 

Toy  safety  has  gained  more  attention  this 
year  than  ever  before.  The  press  has  cooper- 
ated with  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion's Bureau  of  Product  Safety  by  publish- 
ing warnings  and  safety  guidelines  for  the 
benefit  of  parents  and  other  holiday  toy 
shoppers  who  want  to  give  Joy,  not  Injury 
or  death,  to  the  chUdren  they  love.  Some 
newspapers  have  even  reprinted  the  govern- 
ment's "Banned  Toys"  directory  as  a  sort  of 
negative  shopping  guide,  or  announced  Ita 
free  availability  from  the  PDA.*  Television 
and  radio  stations  have  featured  similar  pub- 
lic service  coverage. 

Given  all  this  recent  attention  to  a  prob- 
lem that  has  been  Injuring  or  killing  around 
700.000  ChUdren  a  year,'  PIRGIM  set  out  to 
sample  progress  In  toy  safety  in  Michigan. 
We  were  seeking  answers  to  four  questions: 

1.  Are  stores  living  up  to  their  obligation 
to  keep  off  their  shelves  the  toys  officially 
banned  by  the  PDA? 

2.  Is  the  FDA  "Banned  Toys"  list  adequate 
as  a  guide  to  toy  safety?  Can  the  conscien- 
tious parent  or  retailer  he  confident  that  toys 
not  listed  there  are  reasonably  safe? 

i  If  not,  are  stores  selling  any  toys  not  yet 
officially  banned  but  similarly  unsafe  under 
testing  standards  set  by  the  FDA?  In  other 
words,  have  retailers  set  up  their  own  safety- 
screening  procedures? 

4.  Is  the  FDA  vigorously  enforcing  Its  ban 
on  toys  It  has  listed  as  unsafe.  Inspecting 
outlets  to  Insure  banned  toys  are  off  the 
shelves  and  compelling  manufacturers,  Im- 
porters, and  distributors  to  cease  shipments 
and  recall  previously  shipped  Items? 

METHODOLOGY    AND    LIMITS    OP    STDDT 

To  find  answers  to  these  questions  we  sent 
34  people  unannoimced  Into  toy  departments 
of  29  stores  In  major  shopping  areas  of  the 
state.  These  surveyors  Included  college  stu- 
dents from  the  University  of  Michigan  (Ann 
Arbor),    Michigan    State    University     (East 


'For  example,  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  No- 
vember 23,  1972,  the  Detroit  News  enlightened 
its  readers  by  devoting  much  of  Its  "Accent 
on  Living"  section  to  a  reprint  of  the  list  of 
376  tdys  banned  by  the  FDA  in  1972.  On  page 
23-C  of  the  same  Is'ne  It  published  a  pic- 
tvae  and  a  long  article  about  an  obviously 
hazardous  toy.  a  "SnoQpy  Dog"  doll,  meant 
for  very  young  children,  whose  nose  is  at- 
tached by  an  easily  exposed  straight  pin;  the 
story  reports  that  the  FDA  regional  office 
to  which  the  hazard  was  reported  cannot 
ban  sale  of  the  toy  until  It  undergoes  "evalu-  - 
ation"  in  Washington,  and  the  supplier  of 
the  Imported  toy  feels  no  obligation  to  stop 
selling  It  or  try  to  recall  Items  sold  but  may 
"suggest  to  the  manufacturer  not  to  use  the 
pins." 

"  Edward  M.  Swartz.  Toys  that  Don't  Care 
(Boston:  Gambit  Inc.,  1971),  p.  8. 


Lansing),  Oakland  University  (Rochester), 
and  Grand  Valley  State  Colleges  (Allendale),' 
and  several  adult  friends,  all  listed  In  Ap- 
pendix I. 

For  the  researchers'  convenience,  we  chose 
stores  In  Detroit  and  Its  suburbs,  the  Pon- 
tlac-Rochester  area,  Ann  Arbor  and  environs, 
the  Lansing-East  Lansing  area,  and  the 
Grand  Rapids -Holland  area,  between  Novem- 
ber 15  and  25,  1972.  We  provided  the  volun- 
teers with  copies  of  the  August  31,  1972,  edi- 
tion of  the  FDA  "Banned  Toys'  list,  an  In- 
ternal memo  used  by  FDA  Inspectors  called 
"Criteria  for  Evaluating  Hazards  In  Toys," 
and  a  concise  summary  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Child  Protection  and  Toy  Safety  Act  of 
1969  prepared  by  PIRGIM's  legal  director. 

We  tried  to  choose  a  fair  sampling  of  the 
various  types  of  toy  outlets  found  In  Michi- 
gan. We  selected  toy  stores,  the  toy  depart- 
ments of  variety,  discount  and  department 
stores,  and  even  a  grocery  store.  The  sampling 
ran  the  gamut  from  the  relatively  exclusive 
FAO  Schwarz  to  the  everyday  Woolworth's. 
The  stores  were  situated  in  such  diverse  loca- 
tions as  center-city  Detroit,  downtown  Hol- 
land, residential  neigehborhoods,  and  subur- 
ban shopping  centers. 

Our  volunteer  Investigators  were  given  no 
special  training  to  supplement  the  literature 
we  provided  and  their  own  previous  toy  shop- 
ping experience  as  parent,  gift-giver,  or  ex- 
chlld.  Sincenour  volunteers  lacked  the  train- 
ing or  experience  presumably  available  to  an 
FDA  safety  inspector,  we  believe  they  must 
often  have  overlooked  hazards  perceptible 
only  to  the  trained  eye. 

Nor  could  they  perform  breakablllty  tests 
as  they  went  through  a  store,  though  we  later 
subjected  many  of  the  Items  they  purchased 
to  the  FDA's  standard  durability  tests.  How- 
ever our  budget  and  time  aUowed  only  a  tiny 
fraction  of  the  testing  that  would  be  neces- 
sary to  find  all  hazards  and  we  totally  lacked 
facilities  to  test  for  electrical  current  leakage, 
fabric  flammablllty,  and  other  hazards. 

As  a  result,  we  believe  the  findings  of  our 
survey  reveal  only  the  tip  of  a  vast  and  omi- 
nous Iceberg,  and  that  for  every  hazard  found 
by  our  Investigators,  a  number  of  dangerous 
toys  remain  In  these  stores  to  Injvire  or  kill 
the  vmfortunate  purchaser  or  recipient.  More- 
over, there  are  thousands  of  Michigan  stores 
selling  toys  that  we  didn't  attempt  to  survey. 
Thus,  the  findings  reported  In  this  paper  are 
merely  suggestive  of  the  actual  extent  of  the 
problem  of  unsafe  toys  In  Michigan. 

FINDINGS 

Our  volunteers'  findings  are  detailed  store- 
by-store  In  Appendix  U.  This  listing  Is 
divided  into  three  categories:  group  A  for 
toys  already  listed  on  the  PDA  "Banned  TOys" 
list  of  Augxist  31,  1972;  group  B  for  those 
toys  clearly  bannable  but  not  yet  on  the  list; 
and  group  C  for  those  toys  with  hazards  the 
PDA  has  yet  to  act  upon  but  which  are  clearly 
within  the  scope  of  the  Child  Protection  and 
Toy  Safety  Act  of  1969.  Group  C  also  Includes 
toys  which  appear  hazardous  but  need  more 
extensive  testing  than  we  were  able  to  do. 

Considering  the  seriousness  of  the  contin- 
ued sale  of  banned  toys,  we  expected  to  find 
few  If  any.  In  fact,  we  found  22  banned  toys 
In  12  stores.  No  geographical  area  was  im- 
mune. The  continued  sale  of  these  Items  Is 
an  indisputable  Indictment  of  store  owners' 
lawlessness  as  well  as  indifference  to  the  wel- 
fare of  children.  In  many  cases,  we  found 
several  different  banned  toys  in  the  same 
store.  Whether  the  violation  Is  deliberate  or 
careless,  these  merchants  must  be  regarded 
as  callous  vultures  who  prey  upon  children 
i:-.  order  to  make  a  buck.  The  manufacturer 
or  distributor  is  also  Indicted  for  not  recalling 
toys  banned  as  hEizardous.  In  some  cases,  we 
found  the  same  banned  toy  in  several  stores, 
suggesting  little  or  no  effort  to  remove  It.  And 
above  all,  the  PDA  Bureau  of  Product  Safety 
is  Indicted  for  falling  to  carry  out  the  man- 
date of  the  VS.  Congress  to  enforce  the  law 
designed  to  safeguard  the  lives  of  chUdren. 
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In  the  second  group  we  have  listed  toys 
which  do  not  appear  on  the  banned  list  but 
which  undoubtedly  should.  They  were  found 
to  have  serious  hazards  substantially  iden- 
tical to  those  which  caused  other  toys  to  be 
put  on  the  list.  There  were  60  such  Items 
found  In  16  stores.  It  Is  perfectly  "legal"  for 
a  retailer  to  sell  such  toys  until  the  FDA 
assumes  Its  responsibility  to  ban  these  Items, 
but  we  do  not  think  It  Is  ethical  and  we  feel 
the  consumer  should  know  who  these  re- 
tailers are.  Our  finding  these  toys  mliUmally 
suggests  that  the  store  has  not  initiated  even 
a  rudimentary  safety-inspection  effort  In  Its 
toy  department.  Many  of  these  unsafe  toys 
were  made  by  manufacturers  who  had  nu- 
merous other  similar  products  on  the  banned 
list.  In  some  cases,  we  suspected  a  banned 
Item  had  been  slightly  restyled  without  cor- 
recting the  fault  and  put  back  on  sale  under 

a  different   model   number — particularly  In ^.._    ^  .^„„    ...^ 

the  Instances  oi  Infants'  rubber  squeeze  toys     shelves  of  stores  for  toys  with  noticeably  un- 
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faults  but  were  not  listed  as  banned,  and 
whose  categories  of  extremely  dangerous  toys 
are  not  listed  at  all. 

Even  if  one  could  presume  that  the  PDA 
list  of  "Banned  Toys"  were  an  exhaustive 
list  for  use  by  the  consumer  as  a  purchasing 
guide  for  toys,  that  list  U  nonetheless  cer- 
tain to  frustrate  the  consumer  from  Inform- 
ing himself  of  banned  toys.  The  list  Is  cate- 
gorized alphabetically  according  to  manufac- 
turers. The  description  of  the  unsafe  feature 
Is  a  mere  two  or  three  word  general  phrase 
such  as  "sharp  objects,"  "small  objects,"  or 
"sharp  edges" — oftentimes  meaning  that 
these  features  exist  only  when  the  toy  Is 
broken.  The  unexperienced  consumer  has  no 
way  of  knowing  the  exact  nature  of  the  dan- 
ger, or  whether  the  danger  has  been  corrected 
and  the  product  re-marketed  under  the  same 
serial  number. 

Our   surveyors   were   forced    to  scan   the 


with  easily  removable  squeakers,  and  rattles 
whose  plastic  cases  easily  break  and  reveal 
Jagged  edges  or  small  parts  which  a  baby  may 
swallow  or  Inhale. 

With  such  evasion  by  manufacturers,  It  Is 
quite  apparent  that  the  FDA  Bureau  of  Prod- 
uct Safety  (BPS)  has  been  remiss  In  follow- 
up  Inspections  of  new  versions  of  previously 
banned  toys.  Its  failure  to  offer  a  specific 
public  warning  naming  the  manufacturer  or 
distributor,  or  to  ask  a  court  to  Issue  an  In- 
junction against  the  practice,  poses  a  seri- 
ous question  of  agency  misfeasance. 

In  the  third  and  largest  group  we  have 
listed  246  toys  from  26  stores.  These  toys  are 
neither  banned  nor  slmUar  to  those  banned, 
but  we  nonetheless  felt  that  they  merited 
further  consideration.  Some  are  obviously 
and  seriously  dangerous,  yet  neither  they  nor 
any  slmllsu:  toys  have  been  banned: 

Our  shoppers  bought  many  spring-powered 
dart  guns  whose  "safety"  rubber  tips  read- 
ily come  off,  and  which  will  shoot  a  pointed 
pen  or  pencil,  placing  a  weapon  In  the 
hands  of  five-year-olds  which  can  readUy  in- 
jure a  playmate's  or  one's  own  eye; 

They  found  bows  with  wooden  arrows 
whose  suction-cup  tips  remove  to  reveal  a 
small,  sharp  tip  which  we  easily  shot  through 
the  side  of  a  cardboard  box,  a  hint  of  the 
damage  they  would  do  to  a  child's  flesh; 

We  tested  all  sorts  of  toy  electric  Irons, 
ovens,  and  other  appliances  likely  to  be  used 
near  water,  which  use  full  110  VAC  electricity 
and  therefore  fjose  substemtlal  electrocution 
risk,  and  many  of  which  also  produce  high 
enough  temperatures  on  their  outside  stu*- 
faces  to  burn  an  unwary  child; 

We  examined  cap  pistols  and  caps,  as  well 
as  air  rifles,  labeled  with  warnings  to  use 
them  only  outdoors  and  never  within  one 
foot  of  anyone's  ear,  warnings  not  likely  to  be 
heeded  by  active  children  whose  bearing 
may  be  endangered. 

The  third  group  In  our  lists  also  Includes 
Items  that  aroused  the  suspicions  of  our 
shoppers  but  whose  hazards  we  were  not 
equipped  to  evaluate.  We  list  these  because 
serious  questions  exist  about  them,  and  we 
believe  they  should  be  fully  tested  before 
they  are  offered  for  sale.  We  do  not  expect 
all  of  them  to  fall  the  tests;  some  are  prob- 
ably quite  safe.  But  there  is  no  way  for  us — 
or  for  the  average  toy  shopper  lacking  even 
the  Information  our  volunteers  had — to  know 
which  are  safe  and  which  unsafe. 

CONCLTJSIONS 

1.  Our  volunteers  foimd  officially  banned 
toys  In  40%  of  the  stores  they  visited.  In  all 
geographical  areas  surveyed.  RetaUers  are  not 
obeying  the  law. 

2.  The  FDA  "Banned  Toys"  list  is  a  grossly 
Inadequate  guide  to  unsafe  toys.  It  Includes 
only  a  minute  fraction  of  the  dangerous 
playthings  manufactured.  Imported,  distrib- 
uted, and  sold  for  our  children's  use.  For 
•very  banned  item  we  found  In  stores,  we 
found  mOTe   than  two  that  had   identical 


safe  features,  then  look  to  the  small  print 
of  the  package  for  the  name  of  the  manu- 
factiu^r  and  the  serial  number  If  there  was 
any.  In  many  cases  they  were  unsure  whether 
the  Item  found  In  the  store  corresponded  to 
that  listed  as  banned,  or  was  a  different 
model.  The  description  In  the  PDA  list  was 
grossly  Inadequate  to  Inform  them.  In  sev- 
eral cases,  our  researchers  bought  toys  listed 
as  banned,  but  found  them  redesigned  to 
eliminate  the  fault  yet  still  being  sold  with 
the  same  Identifying  names  and  numbers. 
Hence,  toys  which  are  "banned"  according  to 
the  list  are  sometimes  redesigned  and  safe, 
making  the  list  doubly  unreliable.  The  list- 
ings in  this  report  Include  as  "banned"  only 
those  definitely  identified  and  found  still  to 
have  the  fault  for  which  it  was  banned. 

If  the  PDA  list  Is  to  be  at  all  useful  to 
consumers,  we  believe  distributors  who  cor- 
rect the  fault  and  continue  distributing  a 
formerly  banned  toy  with  slmUar  identifi- 
cation should  be  required  to  label  it.  "This 
toy  has  been  modified  to  correct  the  hazard 
which  formerly  caused  it  to  be  banned  by 
the  US.  Government,"  or  the  equivalent. 

3.  Few  retailers  are  doing  much  safety- 
screening  of  the  toys  they  stock,  as  evidenced 
by  the  number  of  surveyed  stores  that  had 
no  banned  toys  but  stocked  unbanned  toys 
with  Identical  hazards.  This  Is  one  case  where 
mere  compliance  with  the  law  Is  not  enough. 

4.  There  Is  little  evidence  that  the  PDA  is 
enforcing  its  toy  bans.  Oiu'  volunteers  found 
banned  toys  even  In  J.  L.  Hudson's  Depart- 
ment  Store   In   downtown   Detroit — despite 
the  newspaper  reports  that  the  FDA  would 
concentrate    toy    safety    Inspection    before 
Christmas  In  the  Detroit  area,  where  It  has 
a   regional    office.    Indeed,    the   FDA    seems 
largely  to  have  given  up  enforcing  the  law. 
It   seems   more   Interested  in   doing  "public 
education"  campaigns,  which  pet  its  name 
In  the  newspaper  as  "protectors"  of  consum- 
ers, than  in  enforcing  the  law.  The  effect  Is 
to  shift   responsiblUty  to   the   consumer  to 
know  about  and  avoid  the  dangerous  tovs  in 
the   stores,  an   Impossible   burden   for  most 
shoppers.  The  law  contemplates  the  burden 
being  placed  on  the  distributor  and  seller. 
Under  the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act, 
anyone  "knowingly"  offering  a  banned  toy 
for  sale  Is  subject  to  fine  or  imprisonment. 
We    do    not   know   of   any   prosecutions   in 
Michigan  or  elsewhere. 

By  encouraging  the  public  to  use  iu 
"Banned  Toys"  list  to  avoid  unsafe  toys,  yet 
falling  to  list  toys  with  obvious  and  grave 
hazards,  the  FDA  Is  abusing  the  trust  of 
those  who  turn  to  it  for  guidance.  It  Is  note- 
worthy that  most  of  the  items  listed  by  the 
FDA  are  either  Infants'  toys  which  have  re- 
movable small  parts  or  which  readily  break 
and  expose  sharp  edges  or  small  pieces,  or 
toys  for  small  children  whl:;h  use  sharp  pins 
or  breakable  mirrors  Instead  of  readily  avail- 
able substitutes.  The  agency  has  so  far  failed 
to  ban  toys  for  which  safe  substitutes  are 
less  readily  available  (e.g.,  the  dart  guns  and 
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bow-and-arrow  sets  with  removable  tips). 
It  has  given  promises  and  excuses  but  no 
action  on  electrical,  thermal,  noise,  and  flam- 
mablllty hazards.  We  are  convinced  that  the 
pressures  generated  by  $4-bllllon  toy  Indus- 
try, which  spends  around  $60-inllllon  a  year 
on  advertising  alone,  has  been  a  significant 
Influence  In  this  outrageous  record  of  agency 
Inertness. 

It  Is  evident  that  the  toy  Industry  In  Michi- 
gan, as  elsewhere,  contains  more  than  Its 
share  of  manufacturers  and  distributors  and 
retailers  who  don't  care  if  they  kill  children 
so  long  as  they  make  money.  It  Is  evident  that 
Issuing  warnings  and  guidelines  to  parents 
and  other  toy  buyers  Is  Inadequate  protec- 
tion. 

Unless  we  are  vrllUng  to  accept  Injuries 
caused  by  toys  to  700.000  children  per  year — 
and  death  to  19,000 — and  this  excludes  those 
caused  by  playground  equipment  and  bi- 
cycles, separate  though  serious  problems — we 
must  turn  to  government  to  regulate  safety 
in  the  toy  Industry.  Yet,  after  over  two 
years'  experience  with  the  FDA's  Bureau  of 
Product  Safety,  death  still  stalks  the  toy 
shelves.  The  prospect  that  toy  safety  en- 
forcement will  be  shifted  under  recent  leg- 
islation from  the  ?DA  to  a  new.  Independent 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission  gives 
us  little  comfort  if,  as  is  common  In  govern- 
ment reorganization,  the  same  people  who 
proved  their  Incompetence  and  Indifference 
In  the  old  bureau  are  transferred  over  to  run 
the  new  one. 

Our  feeling,  after  discovering  first-hand 
the  deplorable  state  of  toy  safety  In  Michi- 
gan's toy  stores.  Is  that  a  new  broom  Is 
needed. 


OIL  RECYCLING  ACT  OF  1973 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  14,  1973 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  hardly  a 
day  passes  that  we  do  not  see  another 
aspect  of  the  energy  crisis.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising: the  energy  industry  is  currently 
spending  millions  of  dollars  to  inform 
the  American  people  of  our  crisis.  But 
this  barrage  ofifers  no  new  solutions.  In- 
stead, we  are  told  that  the  only  way  out 
of  our  present  shortages  is  through  a 
continuation  of  the  costly  policies  of  the 
past. 

The  entire  issue  of  the  energy  crisis 
has  been  carefully  stage-managed  to 
lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  growing 
subsidies  to  industry  is  the  only  answer. 
But  the  American  taxpayer  is  already 
paying  two  to  three  billion  dollars  each 
year  in  tax  subsidies  only  to  find  the  heat 
turned  off  and  the  lights  switched  out. 
Continued  preferential  tax  treatment  to 
these  corporations  is  a  bad  investment. 
It  is  time  to  review  these  subsidies  with 
an  eye  toward  how  we  can  spend  our 
money  more  effectively. 

We  must  first  move  beyond  a  dlscus- 
snm  of  the  policies  which  have  proven  in 
theNpast  to  be  failures.  We  must  begin  to 
seek  imaginative  answers  as  to  how  we 
can  use  our  precious,  depletable  fuels 
more  effectively.  With  only  6  percent  of 
the  world's  population  we  consume  33 
percent  of  the  world's  resources.  This  ex- 
orbitant rate  of  consumption  can  be  cut 
back  significantly  without  jeopardizing 
our  social  and  economic  welfare. 
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THX    WASTB    OF    TTSKD    <1IL 


As  an  example  of  these  w^teful  pat- 
terns of  consumption,  our  Nation  wastes 
fully  one-fourth  of  Its  total  production  of 
lubricating  fuels  by  falling  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  existing  oil  recycling  tech- 
nologies. An  active  program  df  recycling 
used  oil  could  reduce  our  needless  con- 
sumption of  petroleum  and  lessen  the 
pressures  to  increase  supply. 

This  is  no  "light  switch"*  economy. 
Lsist  year,  over  2.3  billion  gallons  of 
virgin  oil  were  used  for  industrial  and 
automotive  uses.  Of  this  total,  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  wtis  consulted  In  use. 
The  balance,  approximately,  i  1.1  billion 
gallons,  was  available  for  recycling.  Yet, 
the  domestic  refining  Industry  has  de- 
teriorated In  the  last  decade.  Without 
the  necesary  refining  capacity  in  en- 
vironmentally destructing  ways:  road 
oiling,  burning  as  fuel,  and  incineration. 

jVhy. should  we  be  so  concerned  with 
recycling  used  oil?  First,  of  bourse,  we 
must  be  increasingly  careful  pf  how  we 
\jse  oiu-  vanishing  resources.  IStretching 
owr  consimiption  is  only  reasonable  in 
view  of  our  increasing  dlfBcultiles  of  sup- 
ply. ^ 

But  there  are  more  compellljig  reasons 
for  recycling  used  oil.  Direct  disposal  of 
waste, oil  creates  environmentJEil  hazards 
with  magnitudes  we  are  only  beginning 
to  gage. 

WATKK    POLLtmON 

"  Because  lubricating  oils  m\\  not  break 
down  under  the  extreme  temperatures 
and  pressxires  for  which  th^y  are  de- 
signed, they  do  not  break  dowii  when  dis- 
carded into  the  enviroxunentJ  With  the 
exception  of  recycling,  viijtually  all 
"us4s"  found  for  waste  or  ustd  oils  are 
ecologically  harmful.  Oil  dunM)ed  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  penetrates  that 
ground;  once  this  oil  reaches  the  groimd 
wat^r  tables,  the  water  can  no  longer 
serte  as  a  source  of  potable  ♦^ater  sup- 
ply,; For  example,  in  chalky  rof  k  or  lime- 
stoiie  areas,  where  ground  water  runs 
tlirdugh  f  ractm-es  in  the  rock  formation, 
there  have  been  numerous  cases  where 
minute  quantities  of  oil  hava  irretriev- 
ably rendered  wells  unfit  for  human 
water  use.  Even  if  diluted  tola  ratio  of 
one  part  of  oil  to  a  millioa  parts  of 
water,  the  taste  of  groimdw|ter  is  af- 
fected by  oil. 


Type 


Aiito...i 

AMatjoo 

Industrial  lube  oil 

Oth«r  industrial  wis 

Auto  |nd  aviation  gre«M>., 
InduAnal  greasa' 

Total 


I  Based  on  1967-71  sales  (average  percent  cipnge  per  reporting  period). 
1  Proiected. 
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Annually  150  million  gallons  of  used 
oil  are  spread  on  roads.  Recent  tests  con- 
ducted by  EPA,  however,  have  indicated 
that  used  oil  does  not  perform  such  dust 
suppression  functions  very  well.  It  emul- 
sifies quickly  during  rainstorms  and 
washes  off  the  road  or  penetrates  into 
the  ground.  It  appears  that  slightly  larger 
initial  expenditures  to  purchase  an  oil 
or  other  product  designed  specifically  for 
road  use  would  resiilt  in  a  substantial 
long-term  saving  and  serve  to  reduce  the 
environmental  damage  caused  by  such 
use. 

Used  oils  which  find  their  way  into 
sanitary  sewer  systems  inhibit  bacterial 
growth  at  sewage  treatment  plants,  and 
thereby  decrease  the  efficiency  of  the 
plants.  Oils  entering  receiving  streams  as 
effluents  from  sewage  treatment  plants, 
or  directly  from  storm  drainage  systems 
tend  to  adhere  to  floating  particulates 
in  the  stream  and  sink  to  the  bottom. 
The  resulting  bottom  pollution  destroys 
bottom  dwelling  plants  and  lowers  ma- 
rine life — often  irretrievably. 

U.S.  OU  Week  quoted  EPA's  Harold 
Bernard  on  January  25,  1971,  as  saying: 

Wa  poUed  [the  Federal  Water  Quality  Ad- 
mlnlstratlou'sl  regional  directors.  Six  of  tbe 
nine  Indicated  that  used  oU,  dumped  into 
sewers.  Is  a  serious  problem  In  the  sewage 
treatment  plants  and  has  caused  fires  in 
these  plants,  as  weU  as  caused  treatment 
upheaval. 

Beyond  the  evidence  of  environmental 
damage  caused  by  the  improper  disposal 
of  waste  oU,  there  is  an  economic  incen- 
tive to  recycling.  EPA's  Bernard  esti- 
mates that  it  may  cost  $1,000  to  clean 
up  a  100  gallon  oil  slick  in  a  river.  He 
concludes: 

That's  $10  per  gallon  for  a  waste  product 
that  cost  on  the  order  of  5  cents  per  gallon 
to  dispose  of  In  an  acceptable  maknner. 

AIB   POLLITTION 

One  alternative  to  diunping  used  oil 
is  burning  it  for  heat  recovery.  This  cre- 
ates a  major  air  pollution  problem,  how- 
ever, since  the  unrefined  waste  oils  pro- 
duce dangerous  levels  of  metal  oxides 
when  burned.  The  January  1971  issue  of 
Fortune  magazine  featured  an  article  en- 
titled "Metallic  Menaces  in  the  Environ- 
ment." It  quotes  Dr.  Henry  A.  Schroeder 
of  the  Dartmouth  Medical  School  as  say- 
ing: 

NATIONAL  OIL  SALES 
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PoUutlon  by  toxic  metals  Is  a  much  moro 
serious  and  much  more  Insidious  problem 
than  Is  pollution  by  organic  substances.  Matt 
organic  substances  are  degradable  by  nature; 
no  metal  is  degradable. 

A  study  prepared  for  the  Association 
of  Petroleum  Rereflners,  shows  that  more 
than  1,000  pounds  of  metal  oxides  are  re- 
leased whenever  10,000  gallons  of  used 
motor  oils  are  burned. 

Time  has  become  an  important  factor 
to  the  entire  issue  of  oil-waste  recovery. 
The  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  provided  startling  evi- 
dence recently  of  the  extent  to  which 
careless  disposal  of  used  oil  has  con- 
tributed to  the  fouling  of  our  ocean  wa- 
ters. Dr.  Robert  White,  Administrator  of 
the  NOAA,  reported : 

Oil  globules  and  plastic  debrta  in  maaslTe 
proportions  Infect  nearly  700,000  square  miles 
of  blue  water  from  Cape  C!od  to  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  becoming  part  of  tbe  habitat  cff 
uncountable  numbers  of  new-bom  blue  mar- 
lln,  tuna,  blue  fish,  and  other  prized  game 
and  conunerclal  species. 

One  of  the  ships  conducting  the  sur- 
vey. Albatross  IV,  reported  that  75  per 
cent  of  the  time  its  nets  were  befouled  by 
oil  clumps  so  thick  they  extruded  through 
the  nets,  "like  spaghetti." 

Famed  ocean  explorer  Jacques  Cous- 
teau  feels  the  situation  has  gotten  so  bad 
that  international  control  is  needed  to 
prevent  further  pollution.  He  concludes 
soberly,  "If  not,  mankind  will  be  de- 
feated." 

THX    SOimCE    OF   THE    PSOBLEM 

There  are  two  basic  sources  of  waste 
oil:  automobiles  and  industry.  The  first 
category — waste  automotive  lubricants —  ^ 
includes  all  crankcase  oil,  transmission 
fiuid,  differential  gear  lubricants,  and 
hydraulic  oil. 

Waste  industrial  oil  Includes  a  wide 
range  of  sources.  They  may  be  waste 
gear  box  oil  from  industrial  machinery, 
waste  heat  transfer  fluid,  waste  railroad 
lubricants,  and  the  like.  Waste  indus- 
trial oil  would  also  include  metal-work- 
ing lubricants  originating  hi  the  manu- 
facture of  machinery  articles.  The  table 
below  summarizes  national  oil  sales  for 
the  years  1967-71  with  a  prediction  of 
1975  levels  of  consumption.  The  flgures 
are  compiled  by  the  EPA. 


Percent 

changed  > 

per  year 


Year  (million  gallons) 


1967 


1969 


1971 


1975« 


+a9 

1,032.0 

1,051.0 

-9.9 

1J.1 

9.9 

+1.17 

699.1 

781.2 

+5.5 

315.0 

342.0 

-1.7 

52.4 

53.2 

-.6 

57.2 

55.1 

1,071.0 

8.4 

726.0 

388.0 

49.8 

55.7 


1,107.0 

5.9 

751.0 

450.0 

47.3 

54.7 


+1.49 


2,168.8 


2,291.4 


2,298.9 


2,415.9 


'  Volume  based  on  9  Ibs./gal.  density. 


From  this  chart  it  is  possi  ile  to  cal- 
culate in  more  specific  terms,  the  extent 
of  the  waste  oil  problem,  in  industry, 
whiire  there  is  an  economic  incentive  to 
reuse  previously  used  oil  through  In- 
hiou&e  recycling,  the  rate  of  (wastage  is 


1^  the  neighborhood  of  29.6 
^ilrgln  oil  consumption. 


percent  of 


On  this  basis  300  million  gallons  of 
waste  oil  were  produced  in  1967,  330  mil- 
lion gallons  in  1969.  and  roughly  330  mil- 
lion gallons  in  1971.  A  projected  355  mil- 
Uon  gallons  will  be  produced  in  1975. 

■With  automobiles  the  rate  of  wastage 
is  much  higher:  there  is  not  the  economic 
incentive  to  recycle  that  there  is  in  tui 


Industrial  process.  On  the  basis  of  66  per- 
cent wastage,  there  was  approximately 
680  million  gallons  of  waste  auto  lube  oil 
in  1967,  690  million  gallons  in  1969,  and 
a  projected  730  million  gallons  for  1975. 
That  means  that  by  1975,  each  registered 
vehicle  in  the  United  States  will  be  pro- 
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duclng  over  6  gallons  of  waste  oil  each 
year. 

on.  KXCTCUMo:  rxDZSAL  DisiMcurnvKS 

The  real  environmental  problem  pre- 
sented by  the  improper  disposal  of  these 
wastes  imderlines  the  need  for  positive 
incentives  to  insure  that  waste  oils  are 
not  merely  dumped  onto  the  ground  or 
into  sewers,  or  incinerated  before  the 
dangerous  contaminants  are  removed. 

There  were  approximately  150  used-oil 
re-refiners  in  the  United  States  in  1965; 
today  there  are  48.  Domestic  re-refining 
capacity  has  shrunk  from  300  million 
gallons  in  1960  to  about  150  million  gal- 
lons today.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  gen- 
erally profitable  for  re-refiners  and  inde- 
pendent used-oil  collectors  to  pay  several 
cents  a  gallon  for  used  oil;  today  those 
seeking  to  dispose  of  used  oil  often  must 
pay  several  cents  per  gallon  to  have  it 
hauled  away.  What  has  caused  this  dras- 
tic decline  in  the  oil  recycling  industry 
at  a  period  when  concern  for  the  Na- 
tion's environment  has  grown  tremen- 
dously? The  answer,  as  with  many  re- 
cycling problems,  appears  to  be  largely  a 
product  of  the  adverse  actions  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

In  1965  the  Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act 
leveled  a  double-barreled  blast  at  the  re- 
reflners. Before  that  time  there  had 
been  a  6-cent-per-gallon  tax  levied  on 
the  manufacturer  of  lubricating  oil  which 
was  paid  by  the  first  user  of  that  oil. 
Since  re-refiners  were  exempt  from  pay- 
ing this  tax — the  tax  on  the  original  oil 
had  already  been  paid — the  net  result 
was  a  6-cent-per-gallon  competitive 
edge.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
changed  all  that  in  1965,  when  it  ruled 
that  since  these  funds  were  to  go  into  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund,  off-highway  users, 
notably  railroads,  could  be  refunded 
their  full  tax  payments  at  the  end  of  the 
tax  year  when  they  purchased  100  per- 
cent new  lubricating  oil.  The  IRS  also 
refused  to  allow  tax  refunds  on  any  new 
oils  that  were  used  in  blending  re- refined 
oil.  Thus  the  re-refiners  lost  their  6-cent- 
per-gallon  margin  in  competing  for  the 
off-highway  user  market,  and  were  re- 
quired in  addition  to  pay  the  6-cent-per- 
gallon  excise  tax  on  all  new  oils  pur- 
chased which  are  necessary  in  the  re- 
reflning  blending  process. 

Also  in  1965,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission ruled  that  all  containers  of  re- 
reflned  oil  produced  for  sale  to  the  pub- 
lic had  to  be  prominently  labeled  "previ- 
ously used."  While  a  true  description 
as  far  as  it  goes,  the  obvious  connota- 
tion of  inferiority  quickly  plummeted 
retail  sales  of  re-refined  oil  to  half  the 
previous  level,  and  the  industry  never 
recovered  its  share  of  this  massive  con- 
sumer market. 

The  effect  of  the  FTC  ruling  was  in- 
creased by  the  lack  of  any  objective 
methods  for  comparing  recycled  oil  with 
new  oil.  Neither  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment nor  private  oil  interests  have  ever 
developed  general  performance  stand- 
ards or  economically  feasible  testing 
procedures  for  new  oils — let  alone  re- 
cycled oil — a  failure  which  has  largely 
frustrated  the  recyclers'  efforts  to  con- 
vince the  public  of  their  products'  com- 
parative worth. 

Another  result  of  this  lack  of  comparl- 
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SOD.  testing  is  the  (nirrent  Federal  pro- 
curement policy  that  all  Government 
purchase  oil  must  be  new  regardless  of 
the  quality  of  rerefined  oil.  This  policy 
has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  available 
outlets  for  rerefined  oil,  not  only  from 
Federal  Government  use,  but  also  from 
many  municipal,  State  and  private  users 
who  buy  lubricants  on  the  basis  of  these 
specifications. 

TBCHNOLOGICAL  OBSTACLES 

There  are  other,  technological  prob- 
lems which  discourage  the  rerefining  of 
used  oil.  The  Increased  use  of  additives, 
Willie  increasing  the  life  of  virgin  oil, 
creates  difficulty  in  the  rerefining  proc- 
ess. The  very  nature  of  these  additives — 
ability  to  withstand  high  temperatures, 
great  pressure,  and  chemical  deteriora- 
tion— ^makes  them  difficult  and  costly  to 
remove  liom.  used  oil. 

There  is  no  easy  way  out  of  the  dif- 
ficulties presented  by  additives  in  oil.  We 
may  find  that  certain  additives  will  limit 
the  range  of  end  uses  for  certain  types 
of  rerefined  oU.  Perhaps  we  should  begin 
to  discourage  the  use  of  new  additives 
unless  their  total  benefits  outweigh  the 
totl  costs,  including  those  to  the  recy- 
cling industry. 

The  final  reason  for  the  decrease  in 
the  amoimt  of  used  oil  actually  recycled 
is  environmental.  Conventional  rerefin- 
ing technology  yields  a  high  percentage 
of  acid  sludge  and  other  solid  waste  by- 
products. These  byproducts  may  ac- 
count for  up  to  30  percent  of  the  total 
oil  processed.  The  rerefining  industry  is 
finding  that  these  unreflnable  sludges 
pose  a  serious  waste  disposal  problem. 
In  short,  they  cannot  be  disposed  of 
without  further  treatment,  necessary  to 
meet  Federal  and  State  pollution  laws. 

Nonetheless,  techniques  are  presently 
being  developed  to  significantly  reduce 
the  amoimt  of  sludge  residue  that  results 
from  the  reprocessing  of  used  oil.  These 
new  techniques  offer  hope  that  the  capi- 
tal and  operating  costs  associated  with 
the  disposal  of  waste  residues  will  not 
render  the  recycling  process  uneconomi- 
cal in  the  future.  Specifically,  research 
has  revealed  that  the  percentage  of  acid 
sludge  residue  can  be  cut  to  as  Uttle  as 
5  percent  of  the  volume  of  the  used  oil 
processed. 

In  light  of  the  enormous  problems 
created  by  waste  oil  and  its  Improper  dis- 
posal, I  am  preparing  to  reintroduce 
legislation,  the  Oil  Recycling  Act  of  1973, 
which  is  designed  to  correct  and  elimi- 
nate many  of  the  problems  which  I  have 
outlined.  During  the  coming  weeks,  I  will 
be  circulating  this  bill  among  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  join  with  me  in  supporting  this  im- 
portant environmental  and  energy  con- 
servation proposal. 


LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 


HON.  FRANK  M.  CLARK 

or  PEMNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  6.  1973 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  history  will 
record  the  late  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  as  a 
great  President,  a  great  hiunanltarlan. 
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and  a  forceful  leader  of  his  Nation  in 
a  time  of  great  crisis. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  and  as  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate,  Lyndon  John- 
son was  a  zealous  guardian  of  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  our  Government.  As  President,  he  re- 
spected the  legislative  processes. 

Although  he  was  known  as  a  rough 
smd  tough  politician  who  knew  how  to 
get  results  when  toughness  was  needed, 
he  was  a  great  persuader  whose  sincerity 
was  convincing.  He  was  self-sacrificing 
to  the  extent  that  he  voluntarily  gave 
up  the  most  powerful  office  in  the 
world — that  of  President — when  he 
failed  to  obtain  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
in  Vietnam. 

Lyndon  Johnson  was  the  champion  of 
the  little  man  and  the  underprivileged 
and  he  pushed  through  Congress  a 
mountain  of  legislation  to  help  them. 
He  fought  for  justice  and  equaUty  for  aU 
Americans.  It  can  truly  be  said  that 
Ljmdon  Johnson,  the  man  and  the  leader, 
as  as  big  as  his  native  State  of  Texas. 


DANGER  IN  ENDING  FARM 
SUPPORTS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF  MimnuoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  14,  1973 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  our  Minnesota  Sixth  Congressional 
District  are  gravely  concerned  about 
suggestions  that  farm  support  programs 
be  discontinued  when  the  new  farm  bill 
is  passed. 

This  is  a  very  serious  problem  and  it 
is  the  subject  of  many  news  stories  and 
editorials  in  our  predominantly  niral 
area. 

One  of  the  most  knowledgeable  of  such 
articles  recently  appeared  in  the  West 
Central  Daily  Tribune  at  Willmar  and 
was  written  by  Wesley  B.  Sundqulst, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Applied  Economics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota. 

Since  editor  O.  B.  Augustson  of  the 
West  Central  Tribune  said  that  not 
many  articles  from  the  university  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  problems  of 
the  countryside,  this  story  takes  on  spe- 
cial significance. 

Because  farm  legislation  is  being  dis- 
cussed at  this  time,  with  your  permis- 
sion, I  would  like  to  insert  Mr.  Simd- 
quist's  article  in  the  Congressional 
Record  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
it  and  remember  its  implications. 

Prom  Extension  Service  or  UNrvEEsrrT 
or  Minnesota 

Phasing  out  gOTemment  support  pay- 
ments may  not  be  too  painful  for  farmers 
during  the  current  period  of  strong  market 
demand  and  favorable  prices,  Wesley  B. 
Sundqulst,  head  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Applied  Economics  at  tbe  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  said. 

But.  should  a  combination  of  weaker  mar- 
ket demand  and  high  supplies  reduce  com- 
modity price  levels,  fanners  certainly  will 
miss  the  two  or  three  billion  doUars  In  gov- 
ernment payments  which  they  have  become 
accustomed  to  In  recent  years.  Many  would 
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also  miss  the  price  and  Income  stability 
which  farm  programs  have  prqduced,  he 
added. 

The  Nlzon  Administration  this  past  week 
propoeed  to  begin  phasing  out  payments 
made  to  farmers  for  commodity  price  sup- 
ports and  for  complying  with  acreage  plan- 
ntngtrestrlctlons  starting  when  cu^ent  farm 
leglstotlon  expires  after  the  1973  crop  year. 
If  tl*  phaseout  Is  implemented,  1%  would  be 
the  first  time  In  recent  decades  that  U.S. 
farmers'  Incomes  have  not  been  sul  )stantlaUy 
augmented  by  government  payments. 

"The  current  proposal  for  phaslig  out  In- 
come payments  appears  to  be  similar  to  leg- 
islative proposals  brought  forward  several 
times  during  the  1960's  but  nevir  enacted 
into  law.  And.  though  farmers  vt>ted  deci- 
sively to  reject  mandatory  acreage  controls 
In  the  1960'8,  a  majority  of  f aimers  and 
farm  organizations  appear  to  ha"e  favored 
some  type  of  voluntajy  programs  which  In- 
cluded price  supports  and  payiaents  for 
restricted  plantings. 

"The     proposal     for     payment     phaseout 
comes  at  a  time  when  there  is  4trong  de- 
mand   In    world    markets    for    wieat,    feed 
grains  and  soybeans.  As  a  result,  prices  for 
these  farm  commodities  are  at  or  lear  their 
highest  levels  In  recent  years.  Inj  addition, 
it  Is  expected  that  the  set-aside  Acreage  in 
1973  will  be  only  20  million  acres  Rationally, 
down  from  about  60  million  acre*  in  1972. 
De^lte  this  major  Increase  In  crobland  use 
In  1973,  price  prospects  remain  vary  strong 
for  soybeans  because  of  severe  protein  short- 
ages In  world  markets.  Wheat  prlc^  also  are 
expected  to  hold  at  strong   levels^  through 
1973.  However,  should  the  poor  wjeather  of 
the  recent  past  In  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe 
Improve,   larger   world   food  grain   supplies, 
particularly  of  wheat,  could  result  in  lower 
feed  grain  prices  by  1974.  A  large   !orn  crop 
this  year  could  result  In  lower  f^d  grain 
prices  by  as  early  as  this  fall. 
,  "The  administration  prtqwsal  alS4 1  calls  for 
the  elimination  of  price  supports  for  dairy 
products.  As  in  the  case  of  gralis,  recent 
market  strength  has  brought  mUk  prices  to 
levels  well  above  current  supports.  However, 
most  analysts  are  uncertain  as  to  whether 
the  strong  market  for  milk  and  some  other 
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Thus,  I  am  glad  to  be  cosponsoring 
legislation  today  that  would  help  attack 
this  problem  by  setting  up  a  U.S.  Fire 
Academy  to  train  firemen  throughout  the 
coimtry  in  the  latest  fire  combatant  tech- 
niques. 

With  all  the  great  technology  that  this 
country  has,  we  should  certainly  be  put- 
ting some  of  it  to  use  in  further  improv- 
ing our  Nation's  flreflghting  abilities. 
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SPEAKER     ALBERT     ABLY     LEADS 
FIGHT  FOR   STRONG   CONGRESS 


the  next 


dairy  products  will  continue  over 
several  years.  Should  the  demand  jror"  dairy 
products  weaken  and  milk  produc  ion  con- 
tinue to  Increase,  milk  prices  could  come 
under  considerable  pressure,"  Sundq  ulst  said. 


UJ3.  FIRE  ACADEMY 


HON.  W.  S.  (BILL)  STUCKEY 


OF    GEORGIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.  ITIVES 


I  Wednesday.  March  14.  19,  3 


Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker, 


today  I 


picked  up  the  March  issue  of  thk  Inter- 
national nre  Fighter  magazine  knd  saw 
the  headline  "20th  Massachusetfc  Mem- 
ber Kille^  in  Line  of  Duty  In  14  Months." 

This  points  up  once  again  the  flact  that 
flrefighting  is  the  most  hazardoi(Ls  occu- 
pation in  this  country.  In  1971,  profes- 
sional firefighters  suffered  59,976  ilnjuries 
on  the  job.  During  that  same  yjear,  106 
men  were  killed  in  the  line  of  dut^.  There 
are  four  times  as  many  deaths  pe^  100.000 
firefighters  as  among  nonmanuffcturing 
workers  and  nearly  nine  times  4s  many 
work-related  deaths  as  manufacturing 
workers.  T 

Antiquated  techniques  and  Ia<jk  of  an 
efficient  way  to  channel  new  advfinces  to 
the  local  fire  station  are  respoi^ible  in 
part  for  these  statistics. 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNKSSEZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  14,  1973 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  was  most  impressed  recently  with 
your  powerful  and  cogent  arguments  at 
the  recent  Time  magazine  dinner  on  the 
vital  importance  of  returning  and  re- 
storing powers  of  the  Congress  which 
have  been  eroded  over  the  years  to  the 
executive  branch. 

At  this  dinner  meeting  when  the  issues 
of  the  crisis  in  Government  and  erosion 
of  congressional  powers  were  debated. 
Speaker  Albert  by  all  measurements  of 
the  applause  meter  won  the  debate. 

The  Congress  needs  strong,  affirmative 
leadership,  especially  at  this  time — and 
this  is  the  type  of  leadership  Speaker  Al- 
bert is  providing. 

Because  of  the  excellence  of  your  ad- 
dress and  because  of  the  interest  of  my 
colleagues  and  the  American  people  in 
this  most  timely  and  Important  matter, 
I  place  your  remarks  in  the  Record  here- 
with. 

Speaker  Albert's  remarks  follow: 

Address  bt  Representative  Carl  Albert 

I  congratulate  Time  for  the  energy  and 
effort  It  Is  putting  Into  the  business  of  the 
relationship  between  the  Executive  and  the 
Legislative  Branches  of  oxir  Government  and 
particularly  the  emphasis  that  it  U  trying  to 
place  upon  the  Congress. 

In  the  very  first  paragraph  of  the  very  first 
Issue  of  Time  magazine.  March  1923.  that 
now- Illustrious  periodical  said: 

"The  man  who  was  elected  President  by  the 
largest  pluraUty  in  history  has  been  reproved 
by  a  Congress  controlled  by  his  own  party." 

This  observation  made  on  the  birth  date  of 
Time  magazine  points  up,  perhaps,  that  the 
differences  presently  separating  Congress 
and  the  President  are  not  new  but  are  a 
part  of  our  sustained  experiment  in  self- 
government. 

The  historic  separation  of  powers  between 
the  Executive  and  the  Legislative  Branches 
of  Government  U  being  tested  on  many 
fronts  -and  on  four  principal  Issues. 

Out  of  the  tragic  lessons  of  Viet  Nam,  we 
have  been  brought  to  realize  that  despite  the 
apparent  imperatives  of  the  cold  war,  this 
country  can  never  again  accept  without  ques- 
tion the  paternalistic  dogma  that  "the  White 
House  knows  best,"  as  applied  to  war  and 
peace. 

Also  at  issue  is  the  question  of  Executive 
privilege  and  the  power  of  the  President  to 
reorganize  the  Executive  departments  even 
though  Congress  has  refused  to  do  so. 

The  central  issue,  however,  referring  to  re- 
marks previously  made,  at  the  present  time 
grows  out  of  the  Impoundment  of  congrea- 
Blonally  appropriated  funds. 

It  seems  that  the  question  confronting  us 


today  Is,  as  it  has  always  been,  just  where 
does  congressional  power  begin  or  end.  and 
Just  where  does  the  opposite  take  place  with 
respect  to  the  Executive? 

No  series  of  acts  strikes  more  directly  at 
Congress's  fundamental  power  over  the  purse, 
perhaps,  than  what  appears  to  be  the  usurpa- 
tion of  that  power  by  the  President's  im- 
poundment of  appropriated  funds,  partic- 
ularly as  they  took  place  in  the  last  months 
of  1972  and  since  that  time. 

Now,  may  It  not  be  argued,  have  not  other 
presidents  done  this  also?  Well,  of  course, 
up  to  a  point,  the  answer  Is  yes. 

Impoundment  of  small  sums,  of  reasonable 
sums,  funds  that  become  unnecessary  before 
expended  goes  back  at  least  to  Jefferson. 
But  the  President,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
at  the  present  time  appears  set  by  the  use 
of  the  Impoundment  of  funds  to  Imprint  on 
the  pages  of  history  during  his  second  term 
hla  philosophy  of  government,  regardless  of 
what  the  Congress  might  think  about  It. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
amendments  adopted  In  1972,  were  passed 
and  re-passed  over  a  presidential  veto,  yet 
the  President  has  Impounded  these  funds, 
ultimately  releasing  less  than  one  half  of  the 
money  provided  to  cope  with  a  critical  prob- 
lem over  the  next  two  years.  All  power  to 
legislate.  If  I  understand  Section  1  of  Article 
I  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  language  Is 
very  simple  and  very  plain.  U  granted  to 
Congress  by  the  Constitution,  and  to  no  one 
else. 

The  Congress  has  denied  Presidents  the 
Item  veto,  the  equivalent  of  legislative  au- 
thority, for  more  than  one  hundred  years. 
It  Is  obvious  that  what  Congress  has  refused 
him.  the  President  nevertheless  undertakes  to 
seize.  What  Congress  has  decreed,  the  Presi- 
dent has  circumvented. 

Now  the  issue  here  Is  not  whether  we 
should  have  a  tax  raise  or  not.  although  as 
a  member  of  Congress  I  dont  vote  for  tax 
raises  happUy.  The  Issue  U  not  whether  we 
can  afford  Inflation  or  not,  although  every- 
one knows  that  Inflation  eats  at  the  heart  of 
the  average  American's  pocketbook.  The  Issue 
here  Is,  where  do  we  draw  constitutional  lines 
and  do  we  believe  what  we  say  when  we  say 
that  we  wUl  support  and  defend  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  U.S.?  That  Is  the  overridina 
Issue.  ° 

Now  the  President,  If  i  understand  his 
Inaugural  Address,  has  Interpreted  his  re- 
election as  a  mandate  to  strike  down  the 
domestic  programs  passed  by  Congress  over 
the  past  30  years.  How  such  a  mandate  if 
It  is  a  mandate,  can  be  carried  out  in  the 
Democratic  93rd  Congress,  fresh  from  the 
people.  Is  a  puzzle  to  me. 

Congress  has  received  its  own  mandate  a 
mandate  which  our  large  and,  I  think,  able 
majority  will  meet  by  safeguarding  and  using 
our  constitutional  and  exclusive  power  to 
legislate  on  behalf  of  the  American  people 

Are  we  equipped  for  this  task?  I  see  Con- 
gresswoman  Green  here.  I  had  a  letter  from 
her,  I  think  yesterday,  saying,  why  doesn't 
somebody  write  a  book  telling  what  U  right 
with  Congress?  There  is  no  fun  In  doing  that, 
but  I  think  she  asked  an  intelligent  question. 

Let's  make  a  few  observations. 

The  quaUty  of  members  of  Congress  today 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  In  both  Houses 
Is  In  my  opinion  as  high  as  It  has  ever  been 
In  the  history  of  this  Republic. 

We  are  neither  mired  in  tradition  nor 
doomed  by  hardening  of  the  organizational 
and  procedural  arteries. 

All  of  us  are  acutely  aware  that  in  order  to 
maintain  Its  strength  and  vitality.  Congress 
must  continually,  as  must  every  other  In- 
stitution, retool  and  reorganize  as  condi- 
tions and  problems  change.  All  too  often, 
however,  our  achievements  in  this  direction 
are  overshadowed,  particularly  In  the  press, 
by  more  dramatic  events,  such  as  the  prog- 
ress of  the  President's  legislative  programs, 
or  the  appearance  of  the  President  or  of  one 
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of  his  closest  advisers,  or  the  fall  from  grace 
of  an  individual  member  of  Congress. 

Modification  of  the  seniority  system  al- 
luded to  by  Senator  Scott,  actuaUy  has  been 
underway  In  recent  years  in  both  houses, 
maybe  not  as  much  as  to  suit  some  people 
and  maybe  too  much  to  suit  many  others. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  we  have 
limited  the  number  of  the  subcommittees 
senior  members  may  chair,  and  we  have  dis- 
tributed these  positions  of  Influence  among 
newer  members  of  the  House.  I  think  we 
have  107  subcommittee  chairmen  In  the 
y  House  of  Representatives  today.  We  are  elect- 
ing in  party  caucuses  today  committee  chair- 
men and  ranking  minority  members. 

Similarly  in  a  continuing  process  of  adap- 
tation, we  have  revitalized  the  caucus  and 
strengthened  the  party  leadership.  We  have 
opened  up  committee  and  voting  procedures 
to  provide  for  greater  accountability.  We 
have  established  just  a  very  few  years  ago, 
a  Committee  on  Standards  of  Offlcial  Con- 
duct and  we  have  reformed  our  election  re- 
porting laws. 

We  have  expanded  ova  information  re- 
sources, augmented  our  professional  staff, 
perhaps  not  enough,  but  we  have  expanded 
them  more  than  we  have  room  to  take  care 
of  them  in  the  existing  faculties  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  We  have  strength- 
ened existing  congressional  research  agencies, 
authorized  and  funded  a  Joint  Committee 
on  Congressional  Operations,  and  created  a 
new  Office  of  Technology  Assessment. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Op- 
erations, In  consultation  with  my  office,  has 
commissioned  work  on  a  major  study  of  con- 
gressional communication  techniques  and 
potential.         ^ 

The  place  of  change,  the  tempo  of  our 
attempts  to  find  more  effective,  more  open 
and  more  democratic  ways  to  meet  our  re- 
sponsibilities has  Increased  steadily  over  the 
past  two  years. 

Remember  efficiency,  perfection,  are  not 
the  only  goals  of  a  democracy.  You  can't 
have  a  free  press  without  a  free  Congress. 
Tou  can't  have  a  free  Congress  without  a 
free  press. 

You  can't  have  a  democratic  Congress 
without  recognizing  the  rights  of  all  of  the 
members  even  though  you  do  so  sometimes 
at  the  expense  of  a  more  efficient  form  of 
government  that  we  might  have  imder  a 
benevolent  monarch. 

This  momentum  of  change  will  be  svis- 
tained  during  the  93rd  Congress. 

A  new  Joint  Committee  on  Budgetary 
Control  is  considering  methods  for  strength- 
ening congressional  control  over  the  amount 
and  direction  of  federal  expenditures.  Mean- 
whUe,  Senator  Mansfield  and  I  are  planning 
regular  joint  leadership  meetings  through- 
out the  session  to  maintain  a  check  on  the 
pace  of  the  Congress  and  to  consider  changes 
in  the  legislative  program  that  may  seem 
desirable  We  had  a  breakfast  with  the  entire 
leadership  just  yesterday  morning;  the  two 
Houses  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  we 
have  the  responsibility  for  leadership. 

And  in  another  area  of  particular  concern, 
I  have  asked  a  select  committee,  headed  by 
Representative  Richard  Boiling,  who  Is  an 
author  of  books  on  Congress,  to  study  the 
committee  structure  In  order  to  ensure  that 
our  committees  do  not  work  at  cross  pur- 
poses, that  there  Is  a  minimum  of  duplicated 
effort,  that  some  committees  are  not  idle 
while  other  committees  are  overworked,  and 
that  aU  have  the  space  In  which  to  do  this 
work.  This  is  the  first  study  of  the  structure 
of  House  committees  to  be  carried  out  since 
1946. 

I  wish  you  would  examine  the  biographies 
of  the  members  of  that  committee,  which 
Gerald  Ford  and  I  put  together,  and  deter- 
mine for  yourselves  whether  we  have  chosen 
a  cross-section  of  members  of  Congress  with 
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extraordinary  academic  preparation.  They 
compare  favorably  with  90%  of  the  men  that 
have  held  the  office  of  President  of  the  UdS. 
throughout  our  history. 

Organizational,  housekeeping,  and  other 
problems  created  by  the  tragic  loss  of  Hale 
Boggs,  the  Majority  Leader,  In  the  closing 
days  of  the  last  session  brought  graphically 
home  to  me  the  congressional  hiatus  that 
always  exists  between  election  day  and  the 
day  that  Congress  convenes.  This  Is  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  not  do  for  ourselves  what 
we  have  done  for  presidents  over  and  over 
again  in  the  transition  period. 

Nixon  was  elected  In  November.  We  gave 
him  the  money  to  make  his  transition,  even 
when  he  himself  was  in  control  all  of  the 
time  between  election  day  and  his  Inaugura- 
tion on  January  20th.  There  Is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  authorize  and  fund  a  program 
that  would  enable  the  party  caucuses  to 
meet  In  the  weeks  after  the  election,  nomi- 
nate candidates  for  leadership  and  commit- 
tee positions,  and  thus  have  this  organiza- 
tional work  done  when  the  new  Congress  as- 
sembles. 

We  should  be  prepared  to  begin  our  sub- 
stantive work  In  January  or  February,  and 
not  in  March  or  April,  as  we  have  done  in 
nearly  every  first  session  of  every  Congress 
since  I  have  been  a  member.  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  Is  a  matter  to  which  we  will  devote 
some  attention. 

As  Important  as  continued  improvement  in 
our  work  ways  may  be,  this  alone  wlU  not 
check  the  accelerating  usiirpatlon  of  power 
by  the  Executive  Branch. 

What  the  President  Is  doing,  it  seems  to 
me.  Is  creating  a  crisis  that  goes  to  the  very 
heart  of  our  constitutional  system,  although 
he  may  be  doing  It  for  a  purpose  that.  In 
his  own  mind,  is  entirely  worthwhile.  This 
Is  the  action  that  must  be  challenged  by 
the  other  coequal  branches. 

The  courts  should  speak  to  the  issue  that 
is  presented  to  them.  The  Congress  should 
speak  to  the  Issue.  The  American  people 
should  Insist  that  the  balance  of  powefs  stip- 
ulated In  the  Constitution  should  be  re- 
spected. 

This  Is  an  issue  to  which  committees  in 
both  bodies  of  Congress  are  addressing  them- 
selves I  see  here  one  of  the  greatest  consti- 
tutional lawyers  In  America.  Senator  Ervin 
of  North  Carolina,  respected  for  his  knowl- 
edge and  defense  of  the  BlU  of  Rights,  and 
the  body  of  the  Constitution  Itself.  He  Is 
already  addressing  himself  to  this  subject  In 
these  very  early  days  of  the  first  session  of 
the  93rd  congress.  On  our  side,  we  are  call- 
ing upon  appropriate  committees  and  emi- 
nent constitutional  authorities  to  give  us 
such  Insight  as  they  have  on  this  subject. 
Several  bills  already  have  been  Introduced 
dealing  with  these  matters. 

Our  aim  is  positive  in  that  we  seek  to  re- 
tain the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  our 
branch  of  Government.  Our  aim  is  not  to 
diminish  the  presidency  or  to  attack  the 
President.  We  need  a  strong  President.  Our 
aim  is  to  command  the  respect  of  the  Execu- 
tive for  the  functions  of  the  Congress  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people. 

Our  aim  is  to  protect  the  people's  branch 
of  the  Government.  We  need  a  strong  peo- 
ple's branch  and  I  think  we  have  one.  Of 
course,  the  people  wlU  ultimately  decide  on 
how  this  issue  wUl  be  resolved.  They  always 
have  and  they  always  will  unless  we  com- 
pletely change  the  form  of  government  un- 
der which  we  operate. 

I  caU  to  mind  a  succinct  and  still  mean- 
ingful answer  given  us  by  Woodrow  Wilson 
when  he  said:  "Democracy  flourishes  only  as 
it  is  nurtured  from  Its  roots.  A  people  shall 
be  saved  by  the  power  that  sleeps  In  its 
own  deep  bosom  or  by  none.  The  flower  does 
not  bear  the  root,  but  the  root  the  flower  " 
Thank  you. 
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THE  HONORABLE  LYNDON  BAINES 
JOHNSON 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 


OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  14,  1973 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Texas  State  Legislature  on  Febru- 
ary  20.    1973,    unanimously   adopted   a 
house  concurrent  resolution  on  the  late 
Lyndon  Baines  John.<-on,  36th  President 
of  the  United  States  which  I  desire  to 
place  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  35 
Whereas,   A   Life   which    was   devoted    to 
Honour  and  its  Country,  is  no  longer  ours 
With  the  death  of  President  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson  on  January  22.  1973.  Texas  and  the 
Nation  lost  one  of  its  most  distinguished  sons 
and  the   World  one  of   its  greatest   leaders 
The  loss  is  felt  across  the  "flamKg  ramparts 
of  the  world."  ^ 

Who  can  look  back  upon  the  public  serv- 
ices and  exalted  virtues  of  the  deceased 
without  exclaiming  in  the  anguish  of  de- 
spair .  .  .  "Is  he,  too.  numbered  among  the 
silent  dead'?  He  who  bore  the  anguish  and 
travails  of  a  war  against  aggression,  to  which 
he  succeeded,  is  gone  to  the  realms  of 
eternal  peace;  and 

Whereas,  History  already  has  buUt  aroimd 
him  a  name  and  a  fame  that  wUl  light  the 
pathway  of  generations  yet  imborn  for  cen- 
turies to  come.  Patriotism  and  admiration 
wUl  not  let  us  forget  his  mighty  stroke  of 
compassion  for  his  fellowman  and  his  un- 
, swerving  devotion  to  duty.  His  talents  were 
employed  on  the  side  of  righteousness  and 
at  whose  approach  oppressed  humanity  felt 
a  secret  rapture.  It  was  thus  that  he  some- 
times  soared    so    high    and    shone    with    a 
radiance   so    transcendent    "as   filled    those 
around  him  with  awe  and  gave  to  him  the 
force  and  authority  of  a  prophet."  President 
Johnson  lived  a  life  characterized  by  splendid 
manhood— crowded  with  deeds  and  crowned 
with  honours.  He  was  superb  In  his  effort 
to  attain  the  goals  to  which  he  aspired.  His 
actions  Vitalized  the  principle  that  "they  fall, 
and  they  alone,  who  have  not  striven";  and 
Whereas,  This  taU  Texan— large  as  Texas, 
herself— a  son  of  the  picturesque  and  en- 
chanting vistas  of  the  HUl  Country,  which 
he  dearly  loved,  coursed  by  the  cool,  clear 
waters  of  the  meandering  Pedernales  River 
Inspired  by  the  rugged  land  from  which  he 
sprang   and    In   which   his   roots   were  laid 
deep,   rose   to  the  pinnacle  of  world  fame 
upon  the  precepts  and  examples  taught  and 
set    by    his   fond   and   loving   mother,   Mrs. 
Rebekah    Baines   Johnson,    and    his    distin- 
guished father.  Honorable  Sam  Ealy  John- 
son, Jr.  with  encouragement  from  his  loyal 
helpmeet  of  38  years,  the  lovely  "Lady  Bird" 
Johnson;  and 

Whereas,  Following  his  graduation  from 
Southwest  Texas  State  Teachers  CoUege,  now 
Southwest  Texas  State  University  at  San 
Marcos  in  February.  1927.  he  taught  school 
at  Cotulla.  Texas,  before  becoming  an  aide 
to  the  late  Honorable  Richard  M.  Kleberg 
Sr.,  then  Unlt«d  States  Representative  from' 
Klngsvnie,  thereby  launcnlng  a  public  and 
political  career  spanning  nearly  40  years  of 
continuous,  constructive  service  to  his  coun- 
try and  to  the  world.  After  serving  as  Direc- 
tor of  .the  National  Youth  Administration 
in  1935.  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  in  1937.  In  which 
he  served  with  dedication  to  the  'deals  of 
his  friend.  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
FoUowlng  a  period  of  "seasoning"  in  the 
House,  under  the  leadership  of  Speaker  Ray- 
biam,  familiarly  known  as  "Mr.  Siam",  with 
an  interlude  of  courageous  service   In   the 
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United  States  Navy  diirlng  World  '  Var  n,  ha 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  In 
1948.  By  dint  of  hard  work,  couple  1  with  his 
innate  abUlty.  his  training,  his  skills  and 
energy,  he  became  the  Majority  Whip  In  1950. 
Senator  Johnson  was  chosen  as  Majority 
Leader  In  1953.  In  which  capacity  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  and  demonstrated  his 
dynamic  leadership  with  his  poUci?  of  "rea- 
soning" together.  He  was  called  the  "most 
powerful  man"  In  America,  as  he  *ulded  the 
Democratic-controlled  United  Sta^s  Senate 
through  a  period  of  responsible  cfcoperatlon 
with  the  Republican  admlnlstratlo|i  of  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower.  It  has  been  said  t»at  "John- 
son was  the  Senate  and  the  Sfnate  was 
Johpson";  and 

Whereas,  With  his  acceptance  of  the  nomi- 
natton  of  his  Party  and  his  election  to  the 
Vlco  Presidency  In  1960.  Mr.  Johnson  served 
in  that  office  with  dignity,  honour  And  loyalty 
whUe  carrying  out  nimieroua  ml»8lon3  and 
responslbUltles  delegated  to  him  bi  President 
Kennedy.  Whatsoever  his  hand  fotind  to  do, 
he  41d  It  with  aU  hla  might.  j 

The  leadership  of  our  country  passed  into 
the  capable  and  experienced  hand*  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  when  President  Keilnedy  suc- 
cumbed to  the  assassin's  lethal  fcaessenger. 
There  was  hope  and  assurance  fqr  America 
midst  the  sadness  of  the  hour.  His  legislative, 
diplomatic,  political  and  native  ablUties  pro- 
vided him  with  the  experience  arid  valuable 
knowledge  pecuUar  to  the  OfBce  ol  President 
of  the  United  States,  gained  froiA  his  close 
association  with  Presidents  Roosevelt,  Tru- 
man Elsenhower  and  as  the  "rig^t  arm  of 
President  Kennedy.  avaUable  to  no  [other  man 
on  the  American  scene,  to  lead  oii-  country: 

and  .1     ,    .  _,„ 

Whereas.  Among  the  many  and  tarled  pro- 
posals which  became  the  law  ofl  the  land 
during  his  administration  are  to]  be  found  , 
ereatly  Increased  Federal  Aid  tofeducation. 
Medicare  and  Medicaid,  the  1964  dvil  Rights 
Act  the  1966  Voting  Act.  the  War  (^n  Poverty, 
to  mention  some.  WhUe  President!  Johnson  s 
pubUc  service  was  fraught  with  coiltroversy— 
a  characteristic  of  strong-willed  ind  deter- 
mined, dedicated  men— nevertheleea,  his  no- 
blest motive  was  the  public  good. jit  may  be 
said  of  him  that  he  made  many  fhends  and 
lost  very  few.  He  made  many  enei^iles  of  the 
right  kind  and  kept  them  all.  He  s^ld  that  he 
coujd  not  prescribe  a  formula  for  success,  but 
that  the  formula  for  failure  is  to  tiV  to  please 
everybody.  His  success  was  due,  largely,  to 
his  constancy  of  purpose;  and        I 

Whereas,  President  Johnson,  ike  former 
President  Trvunan.  was  plagued  b^  a  foreign 
conflict  during  which  he  strove  tp  preserve 
the  Integrity  of  our  treaty  commitment,  ne- 
gottated  by  a  former  administration  and 
ainaimed  by  subsequent  action  ofl  the  Con- 
gress with  the  adoption  of  the!  "Oulf  of 
Tonkin  Resolution."  He  believe^  that  If 
America  reneged  on  her  agreement  it  woiUd 
imperU  many  other  nations  aild.  conse- 
quently. Jeopardize  the  peace  of  the  world. 
He  never  wavered  in  his  desire  and  efforts  to 
bring  about  an  honourable  peace^  President 
Johnson  was,  in  his  day,  a  muchlsf  maligned 
man.  He  knew  that  blatant  demag<^uery  and 
a  scurrilous  press  must  be  tolerated!  and  borne 
by  patriots.  Comfort,  however,  coultl  be  found 
In  the  words  of  General  Washiagton  who 
said  that  "Real  patriots  who  resl^  the  In- 
trigues of  the  favorite,  are  liable  to  become 
Buspected  and  odious;  while  Its 'tools  and 
dupes  usurp  the  applause  and  confidence  of 
the  people  to  surrender  their  inteiests";  and 

Whereas,  President  Johnson's  courage  and 
,  patriotism  were  never  more  genuJ  Qely  dem- 
onstrated than  when,  on  March  3  I.  1968,  he 
offered  himself  a  willing  sacrifice  t)  the  good 
of  hlB  country  hopefully  to  end  "--  "'"* 
nam  War  with  his  decision  not  to 
candidate  for  re-election;  and 

Whereas,  His  private  virtues,  lis  public 
services,  his  great  abilities.  Involu:  itarily  ex- 
cite the  warmest  feelings  for  him.  '       "  ""' 


private  relations  of  life  he  was  hoi  est,  faith 
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the  Vlet- 
become  a 


In  all  the 
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ful,  generous  and  humane  and  his  heart  was 
the  seat  of  manly  virtue. 

His  public  services  were  many — splendid 
and  great.  His  memory  is  enshrined  In  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  his  contemporaries 
and  will  be  consecrated  by  the  gratitude  of 
his  country  to  future  ages;  and 

Whereas,  He  may  have  had  failings.  On 
these  let  the  tear  that  pities  human  weak- 
ness fall;  on  these  let  the  veil  which  covers 
human  frailty  reet,  since  posterity  Is  in- 
curious about  the  minor  faults  of  its  heroes: 
and 

Whereas,  President  Johnson  was  married  to 
Miss  Claudia  Alta  Taylor,  familiarly  known 
as  "Lady  Bird"  on  November  17,  1934,  to 
which  union  was  bom  two  charming  daugh- 
ters, Lynda,  now  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Robb  of 
Charlottesville,  Virginia,  and  Lucl,  now  Mrs. 
Patrick  J.  Nugent  of  Austin,  Texas,  both  of 
whom  gave  joy  and  delight  to  their  doting 
father.  President  Johnson  not  Infrequently 
said  that  the  charming.  Intelligent  and  un- 
derstanding companionship  of  "Lady  Bird" 
profoundly  influenced  his  course  and  career; 
and 

Whereas,  He  was  beloved  by  his  friends, 
endeared  to  his  family;  the  statesman,  the 
patriot,  is  gone.  At  the  fall  of  such  a  man, 
grief  Is  silent  and  eloquence  muses  eulogluma 
which  cannot  be  expressed.  He  has  left  ub  the 
remembrance  of  his  greatness.  As  the  gi- 
gantic figure  that  envelops  men  within  the 
folds  of  bis  dark  mantle,  and  even  with  the 
robe  drawn  about  him,  President  Johnson 
seems  so  unshrouded  that — 

"Nothing  can  cover  his  high  fame  but 
heaven;  No  pyramids  set  off  bis  memories 
But  the  eternal  substance  of  bis  greatness; 
To  which  I  leave  him";  and 

Whereas.  This  Concurrent  Resolution  was 
prepared  at  my  request  by  Honorable  Dorsey 
B.  Hardeman,  a  former  member  of  this  body, 
a  long-time  member  of  the  Senate  and  a 
friend  of  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  for 
more  than  30  years;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  63rd  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
the  Senate  concurring,  That  they  express 
their  abiding  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Johnson  and 
the  surviving  members  of  the  family,  and 
their  admiration  and  gratitude  for  the  life 
and  contributions  of  the  man  whose  simple 
dignity  consisted  not  In  possessing  honours 
but  in  deserving  them  by  his  faith  and  his 
works  through  which  he  brought  joy  to  bis 
Creator;  and,  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  tbls  Resolution  be 
forwarded  to  Mrs.  Johnson  and  her  daugh- 
ters: to  President  Nixon  and  to  all  members 
of  the  Texas  delegation  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  under  the  Seal  of  the  House, 
and  that  the  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  of  the  Senate  devote  this  day 
to  pious  contemplation,  suitable  to  the  mel- 
ancholy event  which  It  commemorates  and 
that  pages  In  the  respective  Journals  of  each 
House  of  the  63rd  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Texas  be  set  aside  for  preserving  this  Res- 
olution in  memory  of  President  Johnson  in 
the  knowledge  that  men's  homage  and  their 
love  shall  never  cease  to  follow  him. 


March  15,  1973 


PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  DISABLED 
AND  MENTALLY  RETARDED  IN 
TENNESSEE 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or  TXKNZ8SKX 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  14,  1973 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  newly 
proposed  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
guidelines  for  social  services  are  going 
to  cause  serious  problems  for  the  families 


of  mentally  retarded  and  handicapped 
children  In  Tennessee.  In  the  last  2  weeks 
I  have  received  over  2,000  letters  from 
concerned  parents  and  citizens  about 
this  problem,  and  letters  continue  to 
pour  In  from  every  part  of  Tennessee. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks  the  following  two 
of  the  many  letters  from  affected  persons. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Deax  Sxnatok  B£OCk:  I  am  writing  con-  ^ 
cemlng  some  new  proposed  regulations  of 
Title  IV-A  of  Social  Security  Act  that  would 
exclude  from  services  (at  retarded  schools) 
anyone  under  17  ^  whose  parents  make  over 
2,623.33  per  year. 

We  are  in  middle  Income  bracket — both 
work  bard  for  what  we  have  and  pay  lots  of 
taxes  and  have  a  retarded  son  at  Sunshine 
Center  for  Handicapped  in  E^noxvUle.  He  is 
also  emotionally  disturbed  from  brain  dam- 
age so  isn't  eligible  for  city  or  county  school 
programs.  UntU  we  got  him  in  Sunshine 
Center,  be  bad  spent  quite  a  lot  of  time  at 
Eastern  State — a  heart  breaking  thing  for  a 
10  yr.  old   (when  be  went).  In  his  nearly 

2  yrs.  at  the  center  he  is  completely  manage- 
able and  happy  and  spends  all  nights  and 
weekends  at  home. 

There  are  many  people  just  like  us — not 
on  welfare  and  not  rich  with  no  place  to  go 
for  help  for  our-  retarded  (until  Sunshine 
Center) .  Please  don't  let  these  regulations  go 
into  effect.  We  will  appreciate  any  help. 
Sincerely  yours. 


Deas  Senatob  Beock:  I  am  writing  over 
my  concern  for  the  complications  and  far- 
reaching  barm  and  disruption  brought  about 
by  PubUc  Law  92-803.  It  touches  so  many 
households  so  very  seriously. 

Our  son,  Dan,  is  an  eight  year  old  mon- 
goloid chUd.  He  attends  Jackson  Day  Care 
Center  for  Mentally  Retarded,  and  has  made 
tremendous  progress  in  the  three  years  he 
has  been  a  part  of  their  program.  We  made 
the  decision  to  move  to  Jackson  three  years 
ago  largely  on  the  basis  of  bis  attending 
this  wonderfia  Institution.  Now  we  are  told 
that,  because  we  earn  more  than  $2600  per 
year,  Dan  will  be  ^eligible  to  attend  this 
school  after  March  14.  We  are  hardworking, 
taxpaying  constituents  of  yovirs.  It  seems 
so  Ironic  that  the  very  taxes  we  pay  to  sup- 
port the  programs  tbls  school  provides  are 
no  longer  avaUable  to  our  chUd  because  we 
earn  over  $2000. 

Dan  has  developed  so  beautifully  in  the 
past  three  years.  He  has  begun  to  talk,  la 
learning  simple  table  maonera,  and  baa 
learned  to  take  care  of  most  of  bis  bodily 
needs  including  the  very  simple  act  of  going 
to  the  bathroom — something  the  average 
person  takes  for  granted.  We  are  crushed 
about  the  posslblUty  of  his  not  being  able 
to  continue  in  this  school. 

This  will  also  cause  flnancitd  repercussions 
In  our  household.  On  the  basis  of  my  wife's 
working  outside  the  home  to  supplement 
our  Income,  we  bought  a  house  here  in  Jack- 
son last  May.  Part  of  her  salary  goes  to  pay 
taxes  and  insurance.  If  she  must  now  stay 
home  to  keep  Dan,  we  stand  a  very  good 
chance  of  losing  our  house.  We  would  realize 
no  real  benefit  from  her  working  if  she  had 
to  hire  a  babysitter. 

As  hardworking  pteople  who  pay  our  taxes 
and  ask  for  no  htmdouts,  we  plead  with  you 
to  use  your  vote  and  influence  to  repeal  this 
law.  People  In  middle  incomes  have  retarded 
chUdren  also!  It  is  not  fair  to  take  their 
retarded  children  out  of  such  programs  when 
these  children  have  no  other  schools  avail- 
able to  them.  We  ask  for  your  help  In  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 


March  15,  1973 


Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  following 
is  a  list  of  some  of  the  Tennessee  institu- 
tions for  the  handicapped  which  will  be 
seriously  curtailed : 

CordeU  HuU  Economic  Opportunity  Corp., 
Lafayette. 

Dawn  of  Hope,  Johnson  City. 

Easter  Seal,  Martin. 

Ester  Seal,  Parts. 

Easter  Seal,  Union  City. 

Hardeman  County  CbUd  Development 
Center. 

Hardeman  County  Adult  Activity  Center. 

Orange  Orove  Center,  Chattanooga. 

IX>nel8on  ChUd  Development  Center. 

Olbson  County  Child  Development  Center. 

Jackson  Day  Care  Center,  Jackson. 

Morning  Star  Day  Care  Center. 

Metro  Day  Care  Center,  Nashville. 

Metro  Adult  Activity  Center,  Nashville. 

Roane  County  Child  Development  Center. 

Rutherford  County  ChUd  Development 
Center. 

SbelbyviUe-Bedford  County  CDO. 

Siskin  Memorial  Foundation. 

Stmsbine  Center,  KnoxvUle. 

Pine  Mountain  Education  and  Develop- 
ment Center  for  ChUdren. 

Pine  Mountain  Education  &  Development 
Center,  JeUlco. 

Served,  Inc.,  Smlthvllle. 

Pacesetters,  Inc.,  SmltbvlUe. 

Training  and  Habllltatlon  Center,  Nash- 
TUle. 

Helping  Hands,  RogersvUle. 

New  Horizons.  NashvUle. 

Coffee  County  SklUs. 

Jackson- Madison  County  Adult  Activity 
Center. 

Kings  Daughters,  Columbia. 

Peabody,  Nashville. 

Heads  Up,  NashvUle. 

Team  Evaluation  Center,  Chattanooga. 

U.  T.  Child  Development  Center,  Memphis. 

Foster  Grandparent,  Memphis,  NashvUle, 
Greenville. 

Greene  Valley  Hospital/School,  QreenvUle. 

Arlington  Hospital/School. 

Clover  Bottom  Hospital/School. 

Outreach,  Nashville. 

These  Institutions  and  their  programs 
involve  a  total  of  3,184  children  and 
adults. 

It  was  not  the  intent  of  Congress  to  de- 
prive families  of  these  much  needed 
services. 

I  fully  recognize  the  need  for  new 
regulations  for  social  services  spending, 
but  I  have  recommended  some  changes 
to  bring  these  regulations  in  line  with  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  Tennessee. 

I  have  written  Secretary  Weinberger 
the  following  letter  Incorporating  these 
suggested  changes : 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  B.C.,  March  2,  1973. 
Hon.  Casp&b  W.  Weinbixgeb, 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Re:   45   CFR   Parts   220,   221.   222,   and   226. 
Service  Programs  for  Families  and  Chil- 
dren and  for  Aged,  Blind,  or  Disabled 
Individuals:  Titles  I,  IV,  (PMtfi  A  and 
B),  X,  XIV,  and  XVI  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 
Deab  Mr.  Secretabt:  I  Eun  extremely  con- 
cerned about  the  effects  of  the  proposed  so- 
cial service  regulations  on  worthwhUe  pro- 
grams In  Tennessee.  WhUe  I  fully  support 
measures  to  ensure  fiscal  responslbUlty,  some 
parts  of  the  proposed  guidelines  seem  to  be 
counter-productive. 

I  am  in  favor  of  continuing  the  current 
provisions  which  permit  matching  of  pri- 
vately contributed  funds.  Prlvate-pubUc  co- 
operation in  solving  human  problems  Is  an 
essential  element  of  our  American  way  of 
life.  In  Tennessee,  Individual  communities 
have   repeatedly   demonstrated   sincere    in- 
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terest  in  procuring  services  for  their  citizens 
by  raising  local  monies  to  match  state  dol- 
lars. This  private-public  partnership  pro- 
vides some  exceUent  programs  which  will 
suffer  needlessly  if  this  proposed  section  goes 
into  effect.  Such  abuses  as  have  been  report- 
ed in  other  states  will  be  amply  covered 
through  the  more  stringent  requirements 
provided  in  sections  of  the  proposed  regula- 
tions. 

The  Income  ellglbUlty  standards  proposed 
for  services  to  additional  famiUes  and  indi- 
viduals are  unrealistlcally  low  and  will  cause 
unnecessary  hardship,  for  example,  to  fam- 
Uies  with  mentaUy  retarded  and  handicapped 
ChUdren.  The  time  period  definition  of  po- 
tential and  former  recipients  also  appears 
to  be  unreasonable.  As  soon  as  the  employ- 
ment-related day  care  program  has  allowed 
former  welfare  recipients  to  find  employ- 
ment, they  wUl  be  denied  day  care  eligibility. 

In  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance 
Act  of  1972,  Congress  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  providing  service  to  several  classes 
of  persons.  These  categories  Include  employ- 
ment-related chUd  services;  famUy  planning 
services;  services  to  the  mentaUy  retarded; 
services  for  alcoholics  and  drug  addicts  un- 
dergoing treatment;  and  foster  care  services. 

These  classes  were  exempted  from  the  re- 
quirement that  not  more  than  10%  of  the 
funds  could  be  spent  for  ctirrent  recipients 
or  applicants  for  state  assistance;  yet,  by  de- 
fining the  other  eUglble  persons  as  stringent- 
ly as  has  been  done  In  the  proposed  regiUa- 
tions,  adequate  coverage  of  these  specially 
recognized  categories  has  In  effect  been  elimi- 
nated. The  main  tbnist  of  my  recommenda- 
tions is  to  ensure  that  the  definition  of  in- 
dividuals eUgible  for  service  Implements 
Congressional  intent. 

In  partlcvilar,  I  would  like  to  recommend 
the  foUowlng  changes: 

1.  Revision  of  Section  221.62,  "Private 
sources  of  state's  share,"  to  allow  federal 
matching  of  privately  donated  funds.  Change 
"Donated  private  funds  or  in-kind  contribu- 
tions may  not  be  considered"  to  "Donated 
private  funds  or  in-kind  contributions  may 
be  considered."  For  the  same  purpose,  delete 
from  Section  211.61(a)  the  phrase  "other 
than  those  derived  from  private  resources." 

2.  Revision  of  Section  221.6,  "Services  to 
additional  families  and  individuals,"  propos- 
ing new  standards  of  eligibility  for  recipients, 
as  f  oUows : 

Section  221.6(2) .  Rather  than  reducing  the 
period  for  coverage  of  former  recipients  from 
two  years  as  in  the  present  regulations  to 
three  months  in  the  proposed  regulations,  I 
recommend  a  one-year  period  of  ellglbUlty 
for  former  recipients.  At  a  mlnimiun  the  pe- 
rlod  so  designated  should  be  nine  months. 

Section  221.6(3).  Rather  than  reducing 
the  period  for  coverage  of  potential  recipients 
from  five  years  as  in  the  present  regulations 
to  six  months  in  the  proposed  regulations, 
I  recommend  a  two-year  p>ertod  of  ellglbUlty 
for  those  defined  as  potential  recipients. 

At  a  minimum  the  period  so  designated 
should  be  18  months.  Additionally,  the  men- 
taUy retarded  and  severely  handicapped  are 
iinlikely  to  alter  tbelr  status  as  potential 
welfare  recipients;  therefore  the  time  limit 
with  respect  to  these  groups  does  not  seem 
warranted. 

Section  221.6(3)  (I) .  The  Umltatlon  to  those 
whose  Income  levels  do  not  exceed  133%  of 
the  State's  financial  assistance  payment  level 
places  severe  burdens  on  families  with  handi- 
capped or  mentally  retarded  children  and 
others.  In  Tennessee,  families  with  handi- 
capped children  could  previously  be  covered 
with  Incomes  of  up  to  $7,500;  now  families 
who  earn  more  than  $2,600  cannot  be  pro- 
vided these  social  services. 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  intent  of  the 
proposed  regulations  to  ensure  that  these 
services  are  avaUable  primarily  to  the  target 
groups.  I.e.,  current  welfare  recipients.  How- 
ever, m  order  to  avoid  creating  a  situation 
where  marginal  people  not  now  on  welfare  are 
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forced  onto  the  welfare  rolls  due  to  loss  of 
these  services,  these  income  limits  should  be 
more  closely  related  to  natlonaUy  defined 
poverty  levels. 

I  would  suggest  coverage  of  persons  whose 
Incomes  fall  below  the  regional  lower  Uvlng 
standard  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Since  this  coverage  would  in  any  case  be 
limited  to  the  10%  non-recipients  (and  the 
excepted  categories) ,  this  higher  level  for 
these  groups  would  still  result  In  a  significant 
overaU  budgetary  saving. 

In  any  case,  the  regulations  should  be 
made  clearer  as  to  whether  the  Income  level 
cited  refers  to  gross  or  net  income.  I  recom- 
mend that  item  221.6(3)  (1)  be  clarified  so  as 
to  refer  to  net  spendable  Income. 

Other  Items  In  Section  221.6  deserve  careful 
review.  For  example,  the  specification  of  a 
lower  age  limit  of  17^  years  for  coverage  un- 
der 221.6(3)  (Iv)  (c)  would  have  the  effect  of 
excluding  from  coverage  mentaUy  retarded 
children  too  old  for  day  care  programs  and 
too  young  to  qualify  under  this  section. 
Similarly,  the  "within  six-months"  limit  for 
prospective  medical  dependents  woxild  seem 
to  rule  out  coverage  of  mentally  retarded  and 
handicapped  individuals  who  would  not  be 
financially  independent  within  six  months, 
yet  wlK)se  prognosis  clearly  will  be  eventtial 
dependence  on  financial  assistance. 

All  of  this  section  should  be  carefuUy 
reviewed  to  provide  for  these  special  cases. 

3.  Section  221 S,  Definitions  of  Services.  It 
Is  not  clear  to  me  why  Federal  Interagency 
Day  Care  Requirements  have  not  been  in- 
cluded In  the  definition  of  employment-re- 
lated day  care  services.  To  ensure  proper  care 
of  ChUdren  placed  in  these  centers,  adequate 
standards  should  be  retained. 

4.  Section  221. S  (b)(1),  "Statutory  require- 
ments for  services".  I  would  like  to  see  a 
rethinking  of  the  mandatory  categories  pro- 
vided In  the  new  regulations.  While  I  agree 
that  the  states  should  play  a  greater  role 
in  determination  of  needs,  certain  categories 
do  lend  themselves  to  nationwide  coverage. 
I  would  recommend  retention  of  the  same 
categories  for  mandatory  coverage  recognized 
as  particularly  imi>ortant  In  the  State  and 
Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  three  services  proposed  as  man- 
datory In  the  new  regulations,  I  would  also 
retain  employment-related  day  care,  services 
to  mentally  retarded  individuals,  and  serv- 
ices to  drug  addicts  and  alcoholics  as  man- 
datory \mder  these  regulations. 

In  many  of  our  counties,  these  resources 
are  the  only  ones  presently  avaUable  to  serve 
some  sectors  of  our  population.  In  Ught  of 
the  severe  dislocation  that  is  likely  to  result 
in  an  abrupt  halt  In  these  programs,  I  ask 
that  these  programs  be  continued  on  tbelr 
present  basis  for  at  least  90  days  following 
the  adoption  of  the  new  regulations  to  pro- 
vide adequate  time  for  the  state  to  make 
alternate  arrangements. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  reemphaslze 
that  Congress  recognized  the  need  to  limit 
spending  for  these  services  and  exercised  Its 
responslbUlty  by  placing  a  $2.5  billion  spend- 
ing celling.  The  regiUatlons  should  be  de- 
signed to  Implement  the  Congressional  cell- 
ing, not  lower  it  further. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  the  views 
presented  here. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Bnj,  Bbock. 


TIME  FOR  CHANGE  IN  OIL  AND 
GAS  TAX  LAW 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  14,  1973 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  SpesJier,  on  Monday, 
February  26,  1973,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  was  privileged  to  hear  testl- 
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mony  from  Professor  of  Law 
Hambriclc.  of  George  Washington 
versity's   Law  School.   Profess(r 
brick  presented  excellent  testimony 
the  need  for  the  elimination 
benefits  in  the  income  tax  treatment 
oil  and  gas  production. 

As  Professor  Hambrick  siu4marlzed 
his  statement: 

It  is  time  to  turn  a  deaf  ear 
trat'agant  rhetoric  of  this  Industry 
temporizing  over  its  phony  tax 
The  time  has  come  to  put  a  sto^ 
arrant  nonsense,  and  regtilarlze 
tax  treatment  of  this  Industry.  We 
Income  tax  systems:  one  for  the  o 
Industry,  and  one  for  everybody 
taxpayers  of   this  country   underst^ood 
change  would  not  be  long  coming! 

La  the  hope  that  Professor  Hainbrlck's 
testimony  can  help  the  Congress;  and  the 
general  pubhc  better  undersitimd  the 
absiu'dity  of  the  tax  law  as  it  relates  to 
the  oil  and  gas  Industry.  I  would  like  to 
enter  in  the  Record  at  this  point  that 
portion  of  the  professor's  testimony 
which  the  foreign  tax  credits  as  well 
as  the  summary  recommendatii  ins  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee : 

Testimont  op  Profbssob  Hamb^ick 

Foreign    Tax   Credit.    Another 
area  where  a  generous  double  bene^ 
t^  the  major  oil  companies  is  the 
of  income  from  oil  and  gas 
foreign  countries. 

Unlike  the  situation  in  the  Unlt^ 
wl^ere    the    landowner    typically 
mineral  zJghts  under  his  land,  In 
eign  countries  the  mineral  rights 
the  sovereign.  Accordingly,  when 
slon  is  granted  for  the  exploration 
velopment  of  oil  and  gas  deposits 
eign   country,   the   nation   Itself 
royalty  share  of  the  production 
royalty  share  is  not  a  part  of  the 
come  of  the  operating  company, 
so  than  a  landowner's  royalty 
this  country.  Thus,  under  the 
original    foreign   concessions,   the 
companies  simply  excluded  from 
come  an  amount  equal  to  the 
ajjle  to  the  lessor-country.  The 
the  gross  receipts  represented  the 
com»  of  the  operator.  Percentage 
at  the  old  rate  of  27>4   percent 
on.  this  gross  income  figure,  and  aftei 
In^  other  costs  and  expenses,  the 
company  found  its  net  Income  on 
computed   a   U.S.   Income   tax. 
period  there  was  usually  no  Income 
able  to  the  foreign  country,  and  no 
tax  credit  to  offset  the  U.S.  tax 

After  the  petroleum  exporting 
Venessuela,  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait, 
and  others,  began  agitating  for  a  fuljl 
cent  share  of  the  income  from 
U.S.  companies  suggested  that  an 
be  imposed  by  the  lessor-country 
the  additional  amount  needed  to 
full  50  percent  of  the  production  ne ; 
Of   course,   the   terms   of   the   o 
cession   agreements   could   have 
gotlated  to  provide  a  50  percent 
Interest  for  the  lessor-country,  but 
proach  had  some  seriotis  drawback! 
profits  Interest  is  treated  in  the  U.S 
tax  as  a  roysflty  or  overriding  royally 
est  payable  to  the  grantor  or  asslgncr 
operating  rights.  Thxis,  the  amoum, 
net    profits    payable    to    the    lessor' 
would  have  been  excluded  from  the 
come  of  the  operating  companies, 
centage  depletion  would  not  have 
lowable  to  them  on  this  amount  of 
duction  income.  In  other  words, 
tax,  ah.  amount  equal  tb  50  percent; 
net  pfoflts  would  have  been  exclud 
the  gtoss  income  of  the  company, 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

gross  income  for  depletion  purposes  woiild 
have  been: 

Gross  Reclpts — (.SOxNet  Profits)  =  Gross 
Income. 

For  example,  if  Gross  Receipts  were 
$l,000x;  operating  expenses  $150x:  recoupa- 
ble  exploration  and  development  expendi- 
tures (under  terms  of  concession  agreement 
as  amended)  $250X;  and  other  miscellaneous 
expenses  tSOx,  the  Net  Profits,  as  determined 
under  the  revised  concession  agreement, 
would  be  $550x.  Thus  $276x  would  be  pay- 
able to  the  lessor-country  as  Its  60  percent 
share.  Under  such  an  arrangement  the  result 
for  U.S.  income  tax  piuposes  would  have 
been  as  follows: 

Gross    receipts $l,0O0x 

Less:     50    percent    of    net    profits 

(computed  above) 275x 

Gross  Income 725X 

Less: 

(a)  Percentage      depletion      (22 

fjercent)     160x 

(b)  Current  IDC 178 

(c)  Operating  costs 150 

(d)  Miscellaneous  costs 50 

535 
Taxable  Income i90x 

U.S.  Income  tax  (48  percent) 9lx 

Less:  Foreign  tax  credit 0 

Net  VS.  tax  llabUlty 91  x 

Taking  the  same  example,  with  the  old 
royalty  rate  (assumed  to  16 '/j  percent) 
supplemented  by  an  "Income  tax"  Imposed 
by  the  lessor-country  to  make  up  a  fuU  60 
percent  share  of  the  net  profits,  compare  the 
U.S.  tax  results: 

Gross  Receipts $1,  OOOX 

Less:  Royalty  Interest 155 

Gross  Income $845 

Less: 

(a)  Depletion    (22%) «186X 

(b)  Current    IDC 250 

(c)  Operating  costs 150 

(d)  Miscellaneous  costs 50 

636 
Tsucable    Income $209X 

U.S.   Income  Tax    (48%) $100X 

Less:  Foreign  Tax  Credit 120 

Net  U.S.  Tax  LlabUlty... $0 

Excess  Foreign  Tax  Credit $20X 

In  this  illustrative  computation  It  Is 
apparent  that  the  amount  ostensibly  rep- 
resenting the  foreign  "Income  tax"  ($120x) 
is  included  In  the  company's  gross  income 
($846x),  so  that  the  company  receives  a 
double  tax  berieflt  on  this  amount:  (i)  22 
percent  of  this  amount  ($120x)  as  percent- 
age depletion,  and  (11)  the  same  amount 
becomes  a  credit  against  the  U.S.  tax. 

In  i  901(e)  of  the  Code,  which  was  added 
by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  mitigate  the  excess  foreign  tax 
credits  which,  as  the  above  illustration 
shows,  generally  resulted  from  present  prac- 
tices. That  amendment  does  reduce  the 
amount  of  creditable  Income  tax  imposed 
by  the  lessor-country,  but  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  credit  can  never  be  re- 
duced by  this  amendment  to  an  amovmt  less 
than  the  U.S.  tax!  Thus,  the  S  901(e)  amend- 
ment wUl  serve  to  eliminate  excess  foreign 
tax  credits  to  the  extent  attributable  to  our 
allowance  of  percentage  depletion,  and  will 
curtail  the  practice  of  using  excess  credits 
to  offset  the  U.S.  Income  tax  on  other  for- 
eign earnings  which  may  be  subject  to  other 
foreign  income  taxes  lower  than  the  tax 
imposed  by  the  U.S. 

In  other  words,  before  the  9  901(e)  amend- 
ment,  there   were   multiple   benefits  to   be 
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gained  from  the  production  of  foreign  oil. 
However,  that  amendment  is  inadequate  to 
remove  the  double  benefit  described  and  il- 
lustrated above.  The  double  benefit  is  stUl 
present  and  operating.  It  serves  effectively 
to  exempt  this  foreign  oU  Income  from  the 
U.S.  income  tax.  It  is  an  incredible  situation 
and  should  no  longer  be  tolerated. 

It  la  believed  that  for  purposes  of  our  in- 
come tax  the  so-called  income  tax  portion 
of  the  lessor-country's  net  profits  share 
should  be  treated  as  royalty  Income  payable 
to  the  foreign  country,  rather  than  income 
tax.  There  is  no  distinction  in  this  situation 
between  royalty  and  tax.  Treating  the  full 
50  percent  share  as  a  net  profits  interest 
(royalty)  wovild  conform  to  the  realities  of 
the  situation,  and  would  remove  the  present 
double  benefit. 

Recommendation:  It  Is  recommended  that 
the  foreign  tax  credit  provisions  of  the  Code 
(SS  901-906)  be  amended  to  exclude  from  the 
categories  of  creditable  taxes — 

(i)  amounts  paid  to  a  foreign  country  in 
the  form  of  Income  taxes  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  a  mineral  concession  granting  min- 
eral exploitation  rights  by  such  country  or 
otherwise, 

(U)  which  are  determined  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  to  be,  in  substance  and  effect, 
in  lieu  of  royalties,  net  profits,  or  other 
amounts  which  such  country  would  have 
otherwise  reserved  in  the  grant  of  such  min- 
eral exploitation  rights. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  terms  of  the  major 
oU  concessions  in  the  Middle  East  countries 
and  elsewhere  have  been  modified  In  recent 
months  or  may  be  changed  in  the  near 
futtire.  The  present  trend  is  for  the  host 
coimtry  to  recapture  a  share  of  the  operating 
rights  previously  granted  by  the  concessions, 
and  to  become  a  Joint  operator  with  the 
company  (or  consortium  of  companies)  to 
which  the  concession  was  granted.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  case  of  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait, 
Abu  Dhabi,  and  others,  each  will  Immedi- 
ately repossess  an  undivided  25  percent  in- 
terest In  the  operating  rights,  and  by  1982 
will  have  a  51  percent  Interest. 

These  new  participation  agreements  will 
shrink  the  size  of  the  problem  described  here, 
but  will  In  no  wise  eliminate  It. 

CONCLUSIOK 

In  keeping  with  the  tone  of  these  hear- 
ings, four  modest  proposals  are  offered: 

1.  Reduce  the  rate  of  percentage  deple- 
tion for  oU  and  gas  to  17  percent; 

2.  DlsaUow  percentage  depletion  (and  al- 
low only  cost  depletion)  until  the  gross  In- 
come from  a  property  equals  the  amount  of 
Intangible  drilling  costs  expense  in  respect 
of  the  development  of  that  property; 

3.  Permit  the  costs  of  tangible  well  equip- 
ment to  be  recovered  only  through  the  de- 
pletion allowance;  and 

4.  Treat  so-called  income  taxes  paid  to 
foreign  lessor-countries  as  royalty  or  net 
profits  payable,  exclude  such  amounts  from 
the  operating  company's  gross  income  for 
depletion,  and  disallow  such  taxes  as  foreign 
tax  credits. 

These  are  modest  proposals,  because  each 
would  simply  withdraw  from  the  oil  and  gas 
industry  what  Is  now  a  double  tax  benefit 
arising  from  the  same  dollar  of  costs.  Per- 
centage depletion,  of  course,  recovers  the 
same  dollar  of  capitalized  Investment  about 
16  times  over  at  the  present  rate  of  22  per- 
cent of  gross  Income  from  production.  Even 
at  a  recommended  17  percent  rate,  it  would 
recover  investment  about  12  times  over!  In 
fact,  the  alternative  proposal  concerning  per- 
centage depletion,  i.e.,  to  disallow  any  deple- 
tion after  10  times  the  tax  Investment  in  the 
producing  property  has  been  recovered,  Is 
the  most  rsLdlcal  reconunendatlon  in  this 
paper!  That  proposal  would  produce  more 
revenue,  far  more,  than  any  of  the  others 
made  herein.  A  reduction  in  the  percentage 
rate  from  22  to  17  wotUd  be  far  leas  drastic 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Industry  Itself. 
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If  the  average  business  man  In  this  coun- 
try, no  matter  whether  his  business  Is  small 
or  large,  realized  that  the  oil  and  gas  Indus- 
try is  now  permitted  to  recover  Its  Investment 
in  producing  properties  16  times  over,  his 
sense  of  outrage  and  injustice  would  be  dev- 
astating I  If  the  average  taxpayer,  the  rich 
and  the  poor  alike,  no  matter,  were  aware 
of  the  extreme  degree  to  which  the  Industry 
has  been  pampered  by  our  income  tax  laws 
and  the  mazmer  of  their  administration,  his 
anger  over  this  Incredible  state  of  affairs 
would  hasten  the  day  of  reckoning  that  is 
now  so  long  overdue! 

When  one  considers  the  manner  In  which 
the  international  oil  companies  were  and  still 
are  permitted  to  have  the  U.S.  Treasury  pick 
up  the  tab  for  their  tribute  to  foreign  oU 
sheikdoms,  while  at  the  same  time  keeping 
the  cheaper  foreign  oil  out  of  the  U.S.  mar- 
kets, at  the  expense  of  our  own  domestic 
reserves,  and  all  the  while  screaming,  "Threat 
to  the  National  Security!  Fuel  Shortage! 
Energy  Crisis!,"  It  is  aU  a  damned  disgrace  1! 
It  Is  time  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  ex- 
travagant rhetoric  of  this  Industry  and  stop 
temporizing  over  Its  phony  tax  Incentives! 
The  time  has  come  to  put  a  stop  to  this  ar- 
rant nonsense,  and  regularize  the  Income  tax 
treatment  of  this  industry.  We  have  two 
Income  tax  systems:  one  for  the  oil  and  gas 
industry,  and  one  for  everybody  else.  If  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  understood  this, 
change  would  not  be  long  coming! 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ralph  Nader,  and  the  New  York  Times 
all  issued  warnings  about  nuclear  power- 
plants. 

In  September  1972,  seven  members  of 
the  Rand  Corp.  described  the  unsolved 
nuclear  safety  problems  which  involve 
emergency  cooling  systems,  fuel-rod 
damage,  and  waste  storage,  and  reached 
the  following  conclusion : 

Combine  these  difficulties  with  Increasing 
reports  of  poor  quality  control  and  docu- 
mented carelessness  in  manufacture,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  these  complex  nu- 
clear sjrstems  and  with  potentially  catas- 
trophic consequences  In  case  of  accident,  and 
one  can  question  whether  California  should 
proceed  with  its  nuclear  future  as  currently 
planned.  Or  rather  would  it  not  be  more 
prudent  to  employ  a  "go-slow"  policy  on 
future  nuclear  plans? 
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new  nuclear  power  plants,  breeder  and  non- 
breeder,  plus  a  termination  of  licensing  of 
all  nuclear  power  plants  now  in  operation. 

Obviously,  those  environmentalists  who 
have  worked  toward  mnirtng  nuclear  power 
"safe"  may,  at  first,  consider  this  extreme. 
Quite  the  contrary.  I  would  suggest  that  con- 
tinued operation  of  existing  plants  and  the 
licensing  of  any  new  ones  represent  reckless 
extremism  coupled  with  an  abdication  of 
man's  moral  obligations  to  this  and  future 
generations.  I  know  of  no  valid  evidence  to 
suggest  that  nuclear  fission  power  can  be 
made  acceptable  or  that  we  shall  ever  need 
nuclear  fission  as  an  energy  source.  And  the 
essence  of  the  problem  at  hand  Is  moral  not 
technical. 


TIME  FOR  A  MORATORIUM 


HON.  MIKE  GRAVEL 

or   ALASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  14.  1973 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduced  the  Nuclear  Power  Mora- 
torium Act  of  1973  which  would  enact  an 
immediate  moratorium  on  the  operation, 
construction,  and  export  of  civilian  nu- 
clear-fission powerplants.  Its  no-black- 
out clause  makes  allowance  for  tempor- 
ary exceptions  where  time  is  required  to 
activate  nonfission  substitutes,  provided 
that  operation  of  every  nuclear  fission 
plant  shall  be  terminated  no  later  than 
January  1980. 

The  nuclear  power  industry,  the  utili- 
ties, and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
can  spend  great  sums  of  our  money  on 
attempts  to  defeat  a  blU  like  this,  and 
on  magazine  advertisements,  TV  spots, 
pamphlets,  films,  and  lobbying.  In  great 
contrast,  moratorium  supporters  do  not 
have  and  never  will  have  the  money  to 
moimt  an  equal  and  opposite  campaign. 

Nevertheless,  sooner  or  later  the  mora- 
torium will  win,  for  even  the  most  ex- 
travagent  efiforts  by  nuclear  promoters 
will  fail  to  convince  people  that  filthy 
nuclear  fission  is  clean,  when  in  fact  It 
is  the  dirtiest  possible  way  to  make  elec- 
tricity. Only  nuclear  fission  makes  poi- 
sons so  deadly  that  they  have  to  be  kept 
out  of  the  environment  for  100,000  years 
or  longer.  No  matter  what  nuclear  ad- 
vocates do  with  all  their  public  relations 
money,  they  are  stuck  with  a  product 
which  generally  grows  more  repulsive  to 
people  the  more  they  learn  about  It. 

Every  day,  more  people  are  realizing 
that  atomic  powerplants  are  dangerous, 
uimecessary,  and  immoral.  Recently] 
thinkers  as  different  as  the  Rand  Corp., 


On  December  13,  1972,  Ralph  Nader 
told  Dick  Cavett's  television  audience  as 
follows: 

I  think  there  is  no  question  now  that  we 
have  to  have  a  moratorium  on  the  construc- 
tion of  nuclear  power  plants  in  this  coun- 
try ...  A  flat-out  moratorlvun  Is  needed. 

On  January  31,  1973,  in  an  editorial 
called  "Research  for  Power,"  the  New 
York  Times  said: 

Once  so  promising  in  the  first  enthusiasm 
of  the  atomic  era,  nuclear  power  generation 
is  becoming  something  of  a  monster,  with 
dangers  to  people  and  the  environment  so 
awesome  as  to  raise  serious  doubts  that  this 
is  indeed  the  best  energy  source  of  the 
future. 

Even  advocates  of  nuclear  fission,  like 
Dr.  Alvin  Weinberg  who  is  the  Director 
of  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory, 
have  admitted  that  undiscovered  or  ir- 
remediable "deficiencies"  in  nuclear 
technology  "could  mean  catastrophe  for 
the  human  race" — Science  magazine,  De- 
cember 1971. 

The  need  for  an  immediate  nuclear 
power  moratorium  is  made  crystal  clear 
In  a  classic  article  by  Dr.  John  W.  Gof- 
man  entitled  "Time  for  a  Moratorium," 
published  in  November  1972  by  Environ- 
mental Action.  This  brief  article  is  now 
available  in  a  booklet  called  The^ase 
for  a  Nuclear  Moratorium"  put  oi2t  by 
the  Environmental  Action  Foimdation, 
1346  Cormecticut  Avenue  NW.,  WashinK- 
on,  D.C.  20036. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  and  a  note  about 
the  author  be  printed  here  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  note  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Time  for  a  MoRATORruM 
(By  Dr.  John  W.  Gofman) 
"Fission  energy  Is  safe  only  If  a  number  of 
critical  devices  work  as  they  should.  If  a 
number  of  people  In  key  positions  follow  all 
their  Instructions,  If  there  Is  no  sabotage,  no 
hijacking  of  the  transports,  if  no  reactor 
fuel  processing  plant  or  reprocessing  plant  or 
repository  anywhere  In  the  world  Is  situated 
in  a  region  of  riots  or  guerrilla  activity,  and 
no  revolution  or  war — even  a  "conventional 
one"— takes  place  In  these  regions.  The 
enormous  quantities  of  extremely  dangerous 
material  must  not  get  Into  the  hands  of 
Ignorant  people  or  desperados.  No  acts  of  God 
can  be  permitted." — from  Dr.  Hannes  Alfven, 
Nobel  Laiu-eate  In  Physics,  writing  in  May, 
1972  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists. 

This  Is  a  recommendation  for  a  morato- 
rium on  the  construction  and  licensing  of  any 
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There  are  a  few  powerful  groups  who  will, 
of  course,  disagree  with  this  view,  notably 
the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  (AEC). 
the  nuclear  reactor  manufacturers  and  seg- 
ments of  the  electric  utUltv  Industry.  One 
could  overlook  the  vested  interests  of  these 
groups  provided  there  was  some  credibility  In 
their  view  that  nuclear  fission  power  genera- 
tion Is,  or  can  be  made,  acceptable.  Such 
credibUity  Is  lacking. 

Chairman  James  Schlesinger  of  the  AEC, 
in  his  maiden  address  to  the  nuclear  power 
Industry,   has   expressed    the   total    lack   of 
credlbUlty  of  the  AEC  over  the  period  of  its 
25-year  existence  by  announcing  that  hence- 
forth the  Atomic   Energy  Commission   was 
going  to  work  in  the  public  interest.  One 
hardly   needs   a   better  authority  to   admit 
what  the  AEC  had  been  up  to  In  its  prior 
history.  The  subsequent  record  of  the  AEC 
Is  perhaps  worse  than  its  earlier  record.  No 
sooner  had  Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright   (In  the 
historic  Calvert  CUffs  decision)  declared  that 
the  AEC  had  been  making  a  mockery  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA), 
than  we  found  Chairman  Schlesinger  appeal- 
ing to  Congress  for  relief  In  the  form  of  total 
emasculation  of  NEPA.  This  Is  what  Chair- 
man Schlesinger  means  by  his  stated  de- 
cision to  abide  by  the  Calvert  Cliffs  ruling. 
The  sorry  history  of  the  AEC's  attempt  to 
foist   unsafe  radiation  standards  upon   the 
public  by  claims  of  its  former  chairman.  Dr. 
Glenn  Seaborg,  of  the  existence  of  so-called 
safe  thresholds  of  radiation  exposure  is  now 
very  widely  known.  There  Is  no  evidence  at 
all  for  any  safe  threshold  of  radiation  ex- 
posure. 

Most  recently,  the  exposure  of  AEC's  lack 
of  credlbUIty  has  been  highlighted  through 
its  shabby  performance  with  respect  to  the 
matter  of  the  vital  emergency  core  cooling 
system — the  system  which  must  function  to 
avert  massive  clvlUan  disasters  in  the  event 
of  loss-of-coolant  reactor  accidents.  Starting 
with    Its   own   premise   that   a   functioning 
emergency  core  cooling  system  Is  essential, 
the  AEC  proceeded  to  license  nuclear  power 
plants   with    totally   untested    core    cooling 
systems.  Following  this  unacceptable  action, 
the  AEC  sponsored  semi -scale  tests  of  emer- 
gency core  cooUng  in  a  simulated  reactor, 
with  six  failures  In  six  tests.  Undaunted,  and 
determined  to  continue  its  promotional  li- 
censing of  nuclear  power  plants,  the  commis- 
sion ^pointed  a  task  force  to  provide  interim 
criteria  to  permit  licensing  while  work  pro- 
ceeds on  the  emergency  cooling  system.  The 
criteria,  the  evidence  upon  which  they  rest 
and  the  procedures  by  which  they  were  ar- 
rived at  were  all  decimated  not  only  by  Henry 
Kendall  and  Dan  Ford  of  the  Union  of  Con- 
cerned Scientists,  but  also  by  a  whole  host 
of  AEC  experts.   (The  testimony  of  Internal 
AEC  experts  became  possible  only  after  the 
scandal  had  been  revealed  of  an  AEC  direc- 
tive to  its  employees  not  to  disagree  with 
established  policy.) 

The  grand  finale  In  the  AEC's  20-year  quest 
for  a  method  of  isolation  of  radioactive  fission 
garbage  came  recently  with  Chairman  Schles- 
inger's    inspired    announcement    that    AEC 
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would  ask  NASA's  help  In  seeking  to  rocket 
such  garbage  to  the  sun. 

It  Is  not  a  question  of  whetheC  the  AEC 
haa  maude  errori^as  withheld  and  suppressed 
vital  Information,  has  supported  unsafe 
radiation  standards,  or  has  been  i  unusually 
Incompetent.  The  Issue  Is  that  tUe  AEC  has 
failed  to  provide  any  evidence  of  credibility 
on  any  aspect  of  Its  assertions  tnat  nuclear 
fission  power  is  acceptable.  I 

The  other  potential  sources  of  credible 
evidence  for  acceptability  of  nuclear  fission 
power  are  the  nuclear  reactor  manufacturers 
and  the  electric  utility  Industry.  Ilhelr  major 
.  approach  la  simple  In  the  extreme.  Wholly 
without  foundation  they  statej  "Nuclear 
po«frer  is  safe."  and  spend  hugf  sums  to 
trumpet  this  empty  message  thrbugh  press 
and  electronic  media.  The  most  Elementary 
analysis  makes  It  obvious  that  nc|  one  could 
po^lbly  know,  with  the  available]  trivial  ex- 
pertenee,  what  the  danger  of  major  nuclear 
po*er  plant  disasters  Is.  Finally,  pne  of  the 
AECs  own  experts.  Dr.  Walter  Jordan,  a 
pro-nuclear  member  of  the  AtoiDlc  Safety 
and  Licensing  Board,  apparently  i  elt  obliged 
to  *tate  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  follows: 
The  Important  question  stlU  ren  lalns.  Have 
we  succeeded  In  reducing  the  risk  to  a  toler- 
able level,  that  is,  something  lesii  than  one 
clAnce  in  10,000  that  a  reactor  Erlll  have  a 
serlovis  accident  In  a  year? 
Have  we  succeeded  In  reducing  the  hazard 
'.  to  such,  a  low  level?  There  is  no  wiy  to  prove 
It.  We  have  accumulated  so  far  son  le  100  reac- 
t<w  years^of  accident-free  operati  )n  of  com- 
mercial nuclear  electric  power  i  stations  In 
thf  U.S.  This  Is  a  long  way  from  10.000  so  it 
do  «  not  tell  us  much. 

The  only  way  we  will  know  wh  it  the  odds 
racily  are  Is  by  continuing  to  acci;  mulate  ex- 
^rlence  In  operating  reactors.  There  Is  some 
risk  but  It  Is  certainly  worth  It. 

Dr.  Jordan's  assessment  of  oir  lack  of 
knowledge  about  the  hazard  of  laajor  acci- 
dent is  correct.  His  evaluation  cf  a  "toler- 
able" level  of  risk  might  raise  an  eyebrow  or 
two;  If  we  look  toward  a  future  <  f  500  reac- 
tors In  operation  (even  more  ars  planned) 
and  take  Dr.  Jordan's  one  In  10  000  "toler- 
"Bl)le"  risk,  we  calculate  one  ma|or,  serious 
accident  per  20  years.  Since  a  serio  us  accident 
may  mean  losing  a  city  like  N<  w  York  or 
Philadelphia,  one  might  wondei  about  his 
criteria  of  "tolerable"  risks.  Of  course.  Dr. 
Jordan  makes  it  very  clear  we  a-e  far  from 
even  knowing  that  the  risk  is  as  lew  as  one  in 
1000,  let  alone  one  In  10.000. 

If  the  false  claims  of  "nuclei  ir  power  la 
safe"  from  the  commercial  Interxsts  are  not 
Bufflclent  evidence  for  lack  of  Ihelr  credi- 
bility, the  reactor  manuf etcturei  b  have  re- 
cently outdone  themselves.  At  the  recent 
.  bearings  on  emergency  core  cool|ng  systems, 
certain  information  on  this  vital)  safety  sys- 
tem was  requested  by  the  National  Inter- 
venors.  Since  the  matter  Involves  the  poten- 
tial life  or  death  of  major  Ame  ilcan  cities, 
exposure  of  the  full  truth  wo^ld  be  the 
minimum  to  be  expected  from  su^h  hearings. 
But  the  reactor  vendors  claimed  1  immunity 
from  presentation  of  vital  safetr  data  con- 
cerning emergency  core  coollJ  >g  on  the 
ground  that  such  Information  Is  proprietary. 
Cme  might  be  Incredulous  about  this  Im- 
launlty  claim  (from  an  industry  more  heav- 
L.y  subsidized  by  taxpayer  cdntrlbutions 
than  any  In  history),  but  such  incredulity  la 
stretched  greatly  by  the  declilon  of  the 
band-picked  AEC  hearing  boar(  to  sustain 
tbls  Immunity  claim. 

COMPRISING    THE    EARTH    AS    A    HABITABLE    PLACX 

Nothing  has  suited  the  promotional  nu- 
clear power  Clnterests  better  th  an  keeping 
ftUve  the  misconception  that  a  i  leclsion  pro 
or  eon  nuclear  fission  power  rests  upon  eso- 
teric technical  arguments.  The  entire  so- 
called  "public  hearing"  proceduie  Is  admin- 
istered by  the  chief  promotional  nterest,  the 
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vs.  Atomic  Elnergy  Commission.  And  con- 
cerned citizens  have  been  led,  like  Iambs 
to  the  slaughter,  toto  the  promoters'  arena  to 
contest  a  variety  of  valves,  filters,  cooling 
towers,  and  miscellaneous  other  Items  of 
hardware  In  specific  nuclear  power  plants.  A 
victory  for  citizens,  In  a  specific  encounter, 
comes  In  the  form  of  an  Improved  valve,  an 
extra  scrubber  for  radioactive  effluents  or  a 
brand  new  cooling  tower.  Such  a  "victory" 
Is  a  diversion  from  the  really  significant 
Issues  concerning  acceptability  of  nuclear 
power.  Further,  the  Uluslon  la  created  that 
safety  has  been  substantially  Increased  by 
the  particular  gadget  addition  or  change. 

But  this  Is  not  where  the  problem  Ilea. 
There  U  no  significant  technical  controversy 
that  can  be  resolved  by  a  debate  on  the 
merltB  of  specific  gadgets  In  the  nuclear 
power  Industry.  What  Is  really  at  Issue  Is  a 
moral  question — the  right  of  one  generation 
of  hvunans  to  take  upon  itself  the  arrogance 
of  possibly  compromising  the  earth  as  an 
habitable  place  for  this  and  essentially  all 
future  generations.  Nuclear  power  generation 
carries  with  It  the  prospect  of  visiting  In- 
creased cancer  upon  this  and  a  thousand 
generations  to  come.  Additionally,  nuclear 
power  generation  carries  with  It  the  pro^>ect 
of  genetic  deterioration  of  humans  that  will 
Insure  an  Increase  in  most  of  the  common 
causes  of  death  In  future  generations. 

These  seriously  condemnatory  statements 
are  Jiistlfied  through  elementary  considera- 
tions concerning  two  classes  of  profound  bio- 
logical poisons  which  are  Inevitable  con- 
comitants of  nuclear  power  generation; 
long-lived  radioactive  fission  products  and 
plutonlima-239. 

Long-lived  radioactive  fission  products.  A 
lOOO-megawatt  (electrical)  nuclear  power 
station,  breeder  or  non-breeder,  gas-cooled, 
water-cooled,  or  sodium-cooled,  will  neces- 
sarily generate  per  year  the  long-lived  radio- 
active fission  products  equivalent  to  those 
generated  by  23  megatons  of  nuclear  fission 
bombs.  If  the  VS.  program  of  nuclear  plant 
construction  proceeds  as  now  planned,  we 
shall  have  at  least  500  such  plants  by  the 
turn  of  the  century.  The  annual  generation 
of  long-lived  fission  products  will  then  be 
the  equivalent  of  at  least  11.500  megatons 
of  nuclear  fission  bombs.  The  major  long- 
lived  fission  products,  strontlum-90  and 
cesium- 137,  have  half-lives  on  the  order  of 
30  years.  Therefore,  the.  Inventory  will  nec- 
essarily build  up,  imtli  at  a  steady  state 
(several  times  30  years)  the  Inventory  will 
be  43  X  11,500,  or  approximately  500.000 
megaton  equivalents  of  long-lived  fission 
products. 

The  combined  atmospheric  weapons  test- 
ing of  the  UJ3.,  the  U.K.,  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
m  all  time  amounted  to  250  megatons  of 
nuclear  fission.  Distributed  world-wide,  over 
land  and  sea,  this  250  megatons  led  to  radia- 
tion doses  that  are  not  subject  to  denial, 
and  that  provoked  International  concern. 
Even  neglecting  the  much  smaller  area  of 
the  U.S.  compared  with  that  of  the  whole 
globe  (which  will  mean  more  concentrated 
dispersal  of  fission  products) ,  It  Is  clear  that 
an  annual  dispersal  of  one-hundredth  of  one 
percent  of  the  long-lived  fission  product  In- 
ventory (meaning  99.99  percent  annual  con- 
tainment of  the  Inventory)  would  mean 
dispersing  50  megatons  annually  and  will  as- 
suredly lead  to  high  radiation  doses.  And 
these  doses  will  produce  the  cancers  and 
genetic  diseases  discussed  above.  Is  It  as- 
sured that  the  nuclear  power  Industry  can 
guarantee  99.99  percent  annual  contain- 
ment? And  even  this  Is  not  good  enough. 
Can  such  Isolation  of  fission  product  garbage 
with  near  perfection  be  achieved  over  cen- 
turies? Is  this  a  technical  problem? 

Plutonlum-239.  PIutonlum-239,  the  most 
poisonous  element  ever  handled  In  quantity 
by  man.  Is  the  very  heart  of  the  nuclear 
power  Industry,  breeder  or  non-breeder.  Dr. 
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Donald  Oeesaman,  an  authority  on  pluto- 
nlum  hazard,  has  estimated  that  there  will  be 
one  human  lung  cancer  for  every  10,000  fine 
particles  of  plutonlum  Inhaled.  Dispersed  as 
fine  Insoluble  particles  (about  one  micron 
In  diameter),  one  pound  of  plutonlum-239 
represents  the  potential  for  some  nine  billion 
human  lung  cancer  doses.  Given  the  24,400- 
year  half-life  of  plutonlum-239,  any  plu- 
tonlum dispersed  Into  the  biosphere  presents 
a  major  carcinogenic  hazard  for  more  than 
the  next  thousand  human  generations.  The 
annual  handling  of  plutonlum-239  In  a  fully 
developed  nuclear  power  economy  will  be  In 
the  one-hundred-ton  category,  or  some  200.- 
000  pounds  annually.  Comparing  this  with 
the  one  pound  that  can  provide  an  Intoler- 
able potential  lung  cancer  burden,  we  esti- 
mate that  better  than  99.999  percent  con- 
tainment of  plutonlum-239  Is  hardly  good 
enough  to  avert  disaster.  And  such  a  contain- 
ment  requirement  is  for  a  substance  widely 
and  authoritatively  expected  to  be  of  high 
desirability  In  Illicit  commerce,  since  It  is  the 
simplest  material  to  acquire  for  fabrication 
of  nuclear  weapons.  Who  can  guarantee  the 
requisite  containment  of  plutonlum-239  wlU 
be  achieved? 
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Both  for  the  fission  products  and  pluto- 
nlum-239 the  numbers  describe  the  tech- 
nical magnitude  of  the  requirement  for  con- 
tainment. But  this  does  not  mean  the  prob- 
lem Is  technical.  The  unpredlctables  of  so- 
cial factors,  human  Judgmental  errors,  and 
acts  of  Ood  will  be  far  more  Important  in 
determination  of  the  containment  that  will 
be  achieved.  We  must,  therefore,  be  able  to 
predict  the  social  course  of  history  for  cen- 
turies and  mlllenia,  under  every  conceivable 
circumstance.  If  we  are  to  predict  the  con- 
tainment that  will  be  achieved.  And  such 
predictability  Is  required  for  the  immense 
quantities  of  radioactive  fission  garbage  and 
plutonlum-239  that  are  being  generated  by 
nuclear  power  today. 

Commonly,  nuclear  technologists  naively 
attempt  to  treat  this  overall  containment 
problem  as  a  technical  problem,  amenable  to 
engineering  calculations.  A  much  better 
opinion  Is  available  from  one  cf  the  most 
gung-ho  of  the  American  nuclear  promo- 
ters, Dr.  Alvln  Weinberg,  director  of  the  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory.  No  one  has  pro- 
vided a  more  succinct  statement  of  why  nu- 
clear fission  power  generation  is  both  ridicu- 
lous and  Irresponsible.  (It  must  be  pointed 
out  that  Dr.  Weinberg's  purpose  was  the  op- 
posite of  the  result  he  achieved.) 

Recognizing  the  validity  of  the  contention 
that  nuclear  power  generation  could  com- 
promise the  habltablllty  of  the  earth,  Dr. 
Weinberg,  In  a  recent  Science  article  (July 
7,  1972)  outlined  the  "demands"  that  "we 
nuclear  people"  make.  We  must  quote  direct- 
ly from  Dr.  Wetaberg's  salient  points: 

We  nuclear  people  have  made  a  Faustlan 
bargain  with  society.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
offer— In  the  catalytic  burner — an  inexhaxis- 
tlble  source  of  energy.  .  .  . 

But  the  price  that  we  demand  of  so- 
ciety for  this  magical  energy  source  Is  both  a 
vigilance  and  a  longevity  of  our  social  Insti- 
tutions that  we  are  quite  unaccustomed  to. 
Dr.  Weinberg  continues: 
We  make  two  demands.  The  first,  which  I 
think  is  easier  to  manage,  is  that  we  exercise 
ta  nuclear  technology  the  very  best  tech- 
niques and  that  we  use  people  of  high 
expertise  and  purpose.  .  .  . 

The  second  demand  is  less  clear,  and  I  hope 
It  may  prove  unnecessary.  This  is  a  demand 
for  longevity  In  human  Institutions.  We  have 
relatively  little  problem  dealing  with  wastes 
If  we  can  assume  always  that  there  will  be 
Intelligent  people  around  to  cope  with 
eventualities  we  have  not  thought  of.  If 
the  nuclear  parks  that  I  mention  are  per- 
manent  features   of   our   civilization,   then 
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we  presumably  have  the  social  apparatus,  and 
possibly  the  sites,  for  dealing  with  our  wastes 
Indefinitely.  But  even  our  salt  mine  may 
require  some  surveillance  If  only  to  prevent 
men  In  the  future  from  drilling  holes  Into 
the  biulal  grounds. 

Eugene  Wlgner  has  drawn  an  analogy  be- 
tween this  commitment  to  a  permanent 
social  order  that  may  be  Implied  In  nuclear 
energy  and  our  commitment  to  a  stable,  year- 
In  and  year-out  social  order  when  man  moved 
from  hunting  and  gathering  to  agriculture. 
Before  agriculture,  social  Institutions  hardly 
reqiilred  the  long-lived  stability  that  we  now 
take  so  much  for  granted.  And  the  com- 
mitment Imposed  by  agriculture  In  a  sense 
was  forever;  the  land  had  to  be  tilled  and 
Irrigated  every  year  In  p>erpetulty;  the  ex- 
pertise required  to  accomplish  this  task 
could  not  be  allowed  to  perish  or  man  would 
perish;  his  numbers  could  not  be  sustained 
by  hxintlng  and  gathering.  In  the  same  sense, 
though  on  a  much  more  highly  sophisticated 
plane,  the  knowledge  and  care  that  goes 
Into  the  proper  building  and  c^eratlon  of 
nuclear  power  plants  and  their  subsystems 
Is  something  we  are  conmiltted  to  forever,  so 
long  as  we  find  no  other  practical  source  of 
infinite  extent. 

How  this  will  be  achieved  is  described  by 
Dr.  Weinberg  in  the  following: 

In  exchange  for  this  atomic  peace  [refer- 
ring to  no  recent  nuclear  bomb  use]  we  had 
to  manage  and  control  nuclear  weapons.  In 
a  sense,  we  have  established  a  military  priest- 
hood which  guards  against  Inadvertent  use 
of  nuclear  weapons,  which  maintains  what 
a  priori  seems  to  be  a  precarious  balance 
between  readiness  to  go  to  war  and  vigilance 
against  human  errors  that  would  precipitate 
war.  Moreover,  this  Is  not  something  that 
will  go  away,  at  least  not  soon.  The  discovery 
of  the  bomb  has  Imposed  an  additional  de- 
mand on  our  social  Institutions.  It  has  called 
forth  this  military  priesthood  upon  which  in 
a  way  we  all  depend  for  our  survival. 

It  seems  to  me  (and  In  this  I  repeat  some 
views  expressed  very  well  by  Atomic  Energy 
Commissioner  Wilfred  Johnson)  that  peace- 
ful nuclear  energy  probably  will  make  de- 
mands of  the  same  sort  on  our  society,  and 
possibly  of  even  longer  duration. 

Dr.  Weinberg  makes  clear  what  it  would 
take  to  maike  nuclear  power  acceptable — 
namely,  giving  over  our  existence  to  a  new 
nuclear  religion,  that  religion  to  be  ruled 
by  a  high  nuclear  priestliood.  Were  it  not  for 
the  Irreverence  Implied  about  the  rest  of 
the  universe,  one  would  be  tempted  to  sug- 
gest that  Dr.  Weinberg  and  the  other  high 
priests  establish  their  nuclear  religion  any- 
where else  but  on  earth. 

If  we  can  predict  the  social  future  for 
generations,  Including  civil  strife,  interna- 
tional strife,  revolutions,  psychoses,  sabo- 
teurs of  all  stripes  and  types,  hijackers  of 
whatever  bizarre  or  mundane  motives,  psy- 
chopathic personalities  of  all  tjrpes,  and  all 
criminality,  then  nuclear  power  Is  acceptable, 
according  to  Dr.  Weinberg's  requirements. 

VIOLATING    MINIMUM    MORALITY 

Since  the  social  requirements  for  accepta- 
bility of  nuclear  power  are  dominant  and 
cannot  be  met,  it  follows  that  no  group  of 
humans  has  the  moral  right  to  support  the 
construction  or  operation  of  nuclear  power 
plants.  Minimum  morality,  as  many  haVb 
stated,  requires  that  we  do  not  compromise 
the  chance  of  life  for  generations  to  come. 
No  one  seriously  denies  that  nuclear  power 
generation  can  thus  compromise  the  life  of 
generations  to  come  and  no  one  is  seriously 
prepared  to  guarantee  the  future  social  sta- 
bility required  to  prevent  this. 

Therefore,  the  only  conservative,  rational 
and  moral  position  Is  to  opt  for  an  Immediate 
cessation  of  all  nuclear  fission  power  gener- 
ation. It  is  not  a  question  of  making  nuclear 
power  generation  safe  for  people.  The  In- 
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surmountable  obstacle  Is  that  we  cannot 
envision  any  way  to  make  people  safe  for 
nuclear  power  generation,  short  of  total  ro- 
botlzation. 

The  manufactured  and  fraudulent  quality 
of  the  so-called  "energy  crisis"  is  well-known. 
Nuclear  p>ower  is  not  now  providing  any  sig- 
nificant net  increment  to  U.S.  energy  supply. 
There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  nuclear 
power  ever  need  provide  any  of  our  energy, 
even  if  our  total  energy  consumption  rises 
appreciably. 

Clean,  synthetic  gas  from  coal  is  techni- 
cally proved  and  commercially  feasible  now. 
While  coal  mining  above  or  below  ground 
should  be  unacceptable  over  any  long  term. 
It  should  be  tolerated  until  a  full  solar  energy 
economy  is  realized.  Solar  energy  cannot  fail 
to  meet  our  energy  requirements  for  the  in- 
definite future.  Technically  it  is  proved.  If 
we  apply  any  form  of  rational  economics, 
which  must  Include  the  externality  of  keep- 
ing the  earth  habitable,  solar  energy  will  be 
vastly  more  attractive  economically  than  nu- 
clear power. 

In  his  article.  Dr.  Welnt>erg  compares  nu- 
clear energy  to  unacceptable,  dirty  fossil  fuel 
plants,  without  consideration  of  solar  energy 
at  all.  Apparently  solar  energy  Is  too  simple 
technologically  and  too  acceptable  ecologi- 
cally to  make  a  comparison  that  would  please 
the  high  priesthood  of  the  new  religion  of 
nuclear  fission  technology. 

When  one  asks  a  nuclear  technologist 
about  the  solution  of  the  astronomically  dif- 
ficult problems  nuclear  fission  power  faces, 
his  answer  is  Invariably  that  we  can  solve 
them  very  soon.  But  ask  him  when  solar 
energy  can  be  fixed  in  useful  forms  for  man's 
use.  he  will  look  at  all  the  green  plants  which 
have  done  this  for  eons  and  he'U  say,  "Maybe 
in  a  hundred  years  or  never." 

The  only  way  we  will  achieve  clean  syn- 
thetic gas  from  ooal  in  large  quantities  and 
a  full  solar  energy  economy  in  the  early  fu- 
ture Is  via  an  immediate  rejection  of  nuclear 
fission  power  as  an  acceptable  option.  Such 
rejection  would  be  meaningful  through  a  na- 
tional moratorium  on  the  operation  or  con- 
struction of  any  nuclear  fission  power  plants 
The  resources,  both  public  and  private,  freed 
by  a  moratorium  on  nuclear  fission  power 
will  be  enormous.  The  acceptable  alterna- 
tives will  move  rapidly  toward  realization 
once  these  resources  are  available. 

The  energy  industry  has  no  place  in  Its 
ledgers  marked  "health  and  welfare  of  fu- 
ture generations."  Therefore,  the  task  of 
accomplishing  a  moratorium  and  providing 
a  sane  energy  economy  cannot  be  entrusted 
to  that  Industry.  But  individuals  in  society 
do  have  a  moral  obligation  to  avoid  reckless- 
ness and  extremism  in  dealing  with  the  fu- 
ture of  loving  creatures  on  earth.  Given  the 
nature  of  the  real  problem  of  nuclear  power, 
a  problem  admitted  by  proponents  and  op- 
ponents of  nuclear  power,  it  Is  difficult  to 
understand  the  position  of  anyone  who  Is 
not  insistent  upon  an  immediate  moratorium 
on  all  nuclear  fission  power  generation. 
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THE  AMERICAN  LEGION'S 
54TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  ILUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  March  14,  1973 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  March 
15  marks  the  54th  anniversary  of  the 
foimding  of  the  American  Legion.  Dele- 
gates from  the  First  American  Expedi- 
tionary Force  founded  the  Legion  on 
March  15,  1919,  in  Paris,  France.  The 
Preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
American  Legion  states : 

For  God  and  covmtry  we  associate  our- 
selves together  for  the  following  purposes: 
to  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America;  to  maintain 
law  and  order;  to  foster  and  perpetuate  a 
one  hundred  percent  Americanism;  to  pre- 
serve the  memories  and  incidents  of  our 
associations  In  the  great  wars;  to  inculcate  a 
sense  of  individual  obligation  to  the  com- 
munity. State  and  Nation;  to  combat  the 
autocracy  of  both  the  classes  and  the  masses; 
to  make  right  the  master  of  might;  to  pro- 
mote peace  and  good  will  on  earth;  to  safe- 
guard and  transmit  to  posterity  the  princi- 
ples of  Justice,  freedom  and  democracy:  to 
consecrate  and  sanctify  our  comradeship  by 
our  devotion  to  mutual  helpfulness. 

The  American  Legion  has  maintained 
the  high  standards  it  set  for  itself.  The 
members  of  this  organization  have  been 
successful  in  making  their  noble  ideals 
become  a  working  reality.  This  is  indeed 
a  proud  accomplishment.  Legionnaires 
all  over  the  country  have  accepted  the 
challenge  of  sponsoring  and  conducting 
activities  featuring  community  service, 
youth  development,  and  educational 
advancement. 

Legion  activities  in  youth  development 
include  the  sponsorship  of  Boy  Scout 
troops,  4-H  clubs.  Boys'  State  and  Boys' 
Nation.  The  Legion  also  conducts  an 
annual  national  high  school  oratorical 
contest  and  the  winner  receives  a  $4,000 
college  scholarship.  The  purpose  of  the 
contest  is  to  inspire  a  deeper  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  on  the  part  of  high 
school  students. 

The  Legion  has  long  been  active  in 
seeking  out  resources  to  aid  students  in 
advancing  their  education.  An  annually 
revised  128-page  handbook  published  as 
a  part  of  the  American  Legion's  educa- 
tion and  scholarship  program,  contains 
sources  of  career  and  scholarship  infor- 
mation for  not  only  children  of  veterans, 
but  for  all  youngsters. 

The  continuing  dedication  of  the 
Legion  to  the  adjustment  of  the  veteran 
to  civilian  life,  restoring  his  health  and 
usefulness  to  society,  maintaining  his 
dignity,  and  assuring  the  welfare  of  the 
veteran's  widow  and  children  is  cele- 
brated with  the  commemoration  of  the 
Legion's  founding.  The  American  Legion 
admirably  served  the  veterans  of  our 
wars  with  its  sponsorship  of  the  GI  bill 
of  rights  and  the  Korean  GI  bill.  By  thus 
serving  the  veteran,  the  Legion  serves 
America,  for  our  men  and  women  return- 
ing to  American  communities  from  mill- 
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tary  service  face  singular  problems  and 
pressures.  In  addition,  financial  aid  to 
former  service  men  and  women  increases 
their  opportunities  to  contribute,  in  turn, 
to  America. 

The  ijiembers  of  the  Americin 
have  not  only  protected  the  '  " 
our  Nation  abroad,  but  have 
trlbuted  mightily  to  the  strengjth 
Nation  at  home.  On  this  54th 
sary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Legion,  I  congratulate  the 
of  Illinois  and  our  Nation  on 
niflcent  rec(Srd  of  the  past  arid 
my  best  wishes  for  their  success 
services. 
•k     .  '  **^ 
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Mr.   BOB   WILSON.   Mr. 
have  ddayed  comment  on  thje 
mendations  of  the  Special 

^  on  Retired-Pay  Revisions  w 
to  the  question  of  the 
Tnilitary  retired  pay.  While  I 
.greatest  respect  for  the 
chairman  and  our  four  former 
who  served  on  the  subcommittee 
not  agree  with  their  findings, 
has  not  yet  been  put  to  rest. 
As  the  Representative  of  a 
a    large    retired    military    co 
both  oflacer  and  enlisted — I 
considerable  opportunity  to 
question  of  Career  Inducements, 
committee  felt  that 
Hot  a  bona  fide  career 
merely  a  fantasy  of  hindsight 
of  retirees.  This  raises  the 

'  what  was.  in  fact,  a  "career 
for  current  military  retirees: 
frequent  separations  from  fam 
quent  promotions?  Or,  was  it 
tlon  to  their  country  and  the 
of  getting  an  important  job 
received  many  letters  from 
side  and  outside  my  district, 
that  they  loved  their  military 
nould  do  it  again  despite  the 
involved.  By  the  same  token, 
times  and  moments  of  decisbn 

*  whether  it  was  all  really  worth 
looked  toward  their  future  and 
tirement  insurance"  as  a  partia 
sation  for  the  hardships  sufferled 
service  of  their  country.  Mllitait' 
creases  Ihight  continue  to  be 
extravagant,  but  at  least  thej 
they  would  have  some  type  o 
"hedge"  against  inflation, 
the   report,  .the   subcommittee 
showed  conclusively  that 
dimng  all  the  years  of  Its  existence 
ndt  successful  in  keeping  retire  d 
with  the  cost  of  living.  To  those 
tomed  to  low  pay  and  infrequent 
it  was  certainly  far  better  than 
whatsoever.   I  would  question 
active  duty  increases  during 
period  of  time  kept  pace  with 
of  living  either.  Diulng  the  pa^t 
we    Have    made    considerable 
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bringing  military  pay  more  in  line  with 
Civil  Service  and  the  private  sector,  but 
this  was  not  the  case  until  quite  recently. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  assertion  that 
the  Government  has  no  moral  obligation 
with  regard  to  recomputatlon.  At  least 
since  the  early  years  of  the  20th  century, 
recomputatlon  was  an  accepted  fact  of 
life.  Retirees  knew  that,  however  large 
or  small  the  active  duty  increase  might 
be,  they  would  be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  it  as  well.  In  1958  and  1963,  however. 
Congress  broke  faith  with  our  retired 
military  when  the  time-honored  retire- 
ment formula  wEis  changed.  These  men 
believed  that  they  had  a  firm  contract 
with  the  Government  in  terms  of  their 
futxire  retirement  benefits  and  enlisted 
and  reenllsted  with  this  understanding. 
Do  we  not  have  an  obligation  to  see  that 
the  terms  of  the  contract  are  fulfilled? 

Although  the  military  retired  pay  sys- 
tem is  not  contributory,  military  men  do 
in  fact  contribute  to  their  retirement  by 
accepting  lower  active-duty  pay.  In 
recent  years  there  has  been  considerable 
debatfe  within  DOD  and  the  Congress 
over  the  validity  of  the  imputed  retire- 
ment contribution  on  the  part  of  mili- 
tary retirees.  It  was  interesting  to  re- 
ceive recently  a  letter  from  DOD  on 
another  subject  which  listed  the  free  re- 
tirement equity  as  one  of  the  items  which 
should  be  considered  in  determining 
military  pay.  Had  Congress  established  a 
funded  military  retirement  system  years 
ago,  we  would  not  now  face  the  plaguing 
question  of  the  out-of-pocket  costs  for 
military  retirement  at  present  and  in 
future  years. 

Finally,  the  subcommittee  determined 
that  nothing  short  of  full  recomputatlon 
for  all  those  with  pre- 1958  service  would 
satisfy  proponents  of  recomputatlon. 
Therefore,  passing  the  administration's 
"one-shot"  bill  would  not  really  solve 
anything  and  Congress  would  be  subject 
to  the  same  recomputatlon  pressures  in 
the  future.  Congress  has  substantially 
increased  a  number  of  Federal  programs 
in  recent  years — social  security,  aid  to 
education,  subsidized  housing,  to  name 
a  few — but  I  doubt  that  any  Member 
has  foimd  that  his  constituents  consider 
the  present  levels  the  final  answer  and 
have  ceased  to  write  and  call  on  these 
subjects.  "Hope  springs  eternal,"  as  the 
saying  goes,  and  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
to  apply  different  standards  in  terms  of 
military  retirees.  Although  they  would 
certainly  prefer  full  recomputatlon,  I 
am  confident  that  the  various  retiree 
organizations  can  reach  agreement  on 
a  fiscally  responsible  compromise.  While 
everyone  is  not  going  to  be  finally  satis- 
fied and  never  appeal  to  Congress  for 
increases,  this  is  no  different  from  any 
other  Federal  program. 

A  great  deal  of  publicity  has  been 
given  to  the  staggering  cost  of  retired 
pay  in  the  coming  decades  and  we  seem 
to  have  again  reached  a  stalemate  as 
a  result.  I,  too,  am  concerned  about 
Government  spending,  but  feel  in  this 
instance  that  the  Government  and  the 
Congress  have  a  moral  obligation  on 
which  we  cannot  renege.  Military  re- 
tirees have  been  waiting  many  long  years 
for  action  to  correct  the  present  retired 
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pay  inequity.  With  a  concrete  compro- 
mise proposal  such  as  that  put  forth 
by  the  administration,  for  which  money 
has  been  included  in  the  new  budget  re- 
quest, I  hope  that  meaningful  recon- 
sideration can  begin  this  year. 


PEACE  WITH  HONOR 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

OP   CALtFOSmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  14.  1973 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
great  many  Members  of  the  House  have 
lately  expressed  opposition  to  the  Presi- 
dent's promised  assistance  for  the  re- 
building of  North  Vietnam.  Constituent 
mail  is  apparently  running  strongly 
against  such  assistance. 

I  would  ask  that  our  colleagues  recon- 
sider. Our  promise  of  fimds  to  North 
Vietnam  was  made  In  consideration  of 
the  return  of  our  prisoners  of  war.  Twice 
last  year.  Congress,  by  an  overwhelming 
margin,  ui-ged  and  requested  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  the  return  of  our  POW's 
and  an  accounting  of  the  MIA's  the  sole 
condition  for  our  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam. 

Peace  with  honor  reqxiires  that  we  meet 
our  agreements.  We  agreed  to  expend 
funds  for  the  rebuilding  of  Vietnam,  and 
any  sum  we  may  have  promised  to  pay 
to  get  our  prisoners  back  and  end  the 
Vietnam  war  seems  cheap  at  any  price. 

We  take  great  comfort  in  the  return 
of  our  prisoners.  Their  suffering,  and 
that  of  their  families,  has  been  one  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  on  the  na- 
tional conscience  for  the  past  several 
years. 

To  obtain  the  return  of  the  prisoners, 
one  of  our  commitments,  set  forth  in 
paragraph  21  of  the  peace  agreement 
reads: 

The  United  States  will  contribute  to  heal- 
ing the  wounds  of  war  and  to  postwar  recon- 
struction of  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam  and  throughout  Indochina.  (Em- 
phasis added.) 

This  is  clear  language,  if  the  amount 
agreed  to  is  not.  We  have  no  precise 
figure  from  Dr.  Kissinger,  but  the  ru- 
mored figure  discussed  at  Paris  is  said 
to  be  $7.5  billion  for  Indochina,  of  which 
$2.5  billion  is  for  North  Vietnam,  payable 
over  a  period  of  3  to  5  years. 

This  is  about  the  same  cost  as  1972's 
massive  B-52  bombing  effort  agsunst 
North  Vietnam.  The  12  days  Christmas 
bombing  alone  is  estimated  to  have  cost 
over  $1  billion.  Compared  with  the  $28 
billion  per  year  we  paid  to  devastate  the 
villages  and  countryside  of  Vietnam  at 
the  height  of  the  war  in  1968  and  1969,  or 
the  estimated  $130  billion  paid  out  for 
the  war  overall,  the  $2.5  billion  repara- 
tions figure  seems  fairly  small. 

Prom  a  humanitarian  standpoint,  also, 
the  sum  of  $2.5  billion  seems  reasonable 
We  claim  to  have  killed  over  1  million 
North  Vietnamese  soldiers  and  civilians; 
we  have  made  refugees  of  some  6  million 
people  in  South  Vietnam,  2  million  in 
Cambodia,  1  million  in  Laos.  Much  of  the 
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countryside  in  these  three  countries  is 
sowed  with  shell  craters,  unexploded 
bombs  and  shells — bombs  and  shells  that 
will  be  killing  unwary  farmers  and  chil- 
dren for  a  decade  unless  we  assist  witii 
our  technical  equipment  in  their  detec- 
tion and  detonation.  As  the  most  power- 
ful nation  in  the  world,  this  seems  the 
least  we  should  do. 

We  also  have  the  best  equipped  naval 
hospital  ships  in  the  world.  Our  medical 
profession  has  shown  a  willingness  to 
volunteer  their  services  for  humanitarian 
purposes  in  far  off  places  in  the  past. 
Why  not  combine  these  two  national  as- 
sets to  furnish  the  resources  and  medical 
care  to  help  those  Vietnamese,  Laotians, 
and  Csunbodians  who  have  been  perma- 
nently maimed  or  disabled. 

One  100-pound  bomb  recently  killed  15 
people  in  London  and  wounded  50  others. 
We  have  dropped  millions  of  times  this 
amoimt  of  explosives  in  the  last  8  years 
In  Vietnam. 

I  suspect  we  may  do  more  to  cure  the 
divisions  and  imderlylng  problems  of  our 
own  society  by  this  particular  expendi- 
ture in  Indochina  than  any  similar  sum 
we  might  spend  at  home. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  glad  to  sup- 
port President  Nixon's  request  for  fund- 
ing. That  request  obviously  faces  great 
difficulty  here  in  the  House.  I  hope  our 
colleagues  will  consider  carefully  the 
concept  that  "Honor"  with  which  we 
leave  Vietnam  will  require  that  we  meet 
the  commitments  the  President  made  in 
order  to  obtain  the  return  of  our  POW's. 


GOVERNORS  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  14.  1973 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
proud  to  have  a  new  university  in  my 
district — a  university  that  was  estab- 
lished during  my  tenure  as  a  State  rep- 
resentative. This  institution  has  already 
been  receiving  publicity  nationwide  for 
many  of  its  innovative  and  bold  ap- 
proaches to  higher  education. 

The  Florida  Star  newspaper  had  an 
editorial  commending  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois and  Governor's  State  University 
for  their  commitments  to  excellence  in 
the  field  of  higher  education : 

New  Education  Ideas 

Like  nearly  every  other  Institution  In  the 
land,  education  has  been  subjected  to  the 
pressures  of  change.  In  an  eflfort  to  help  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  time,  the  Illinois 
Board  of  Higher  Education,  after  a  survey  of 
educational  needs  and  objectives,  established 
Governors  State  University  about  a  year  ago. 

The  new  institution  Is  especially  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  students  coming  from  Junior 
and  community  colleges.  It  Is  committed  to 
experimentation  and  Innovation  In  educa- 
tion. Currently,  Instruction  Is  centered 
within  four  colleglal  units — the  College  of 
Cultural  Studies,  Environmental  and  Applied 
Sciences,  Human  Learning  and  Development 
and  Business  and  Public  Service.  Methods  of 
Instruction  are  experimental  as  Is  the  entire 
organizational  structure  of  the  University 
which  must  be  reevaluated  In  five  years. 

An  explanatory  statement  on  the  purposes 
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and  method  of  operation  of  this  Innovative 
institution  of  higher  learning  notes  that, 
"Governors  State  University  has  been  In  op- 
eration only  a  few  months.  Many  concepts 
are  still  In  a  developmental  stage  .  .  .  The 
University  Is  committed,  however,  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  an  experimental.  Innovating  pos- 
ture as  It  grows  In  student  body,  staff,  and 
community  services."  The  action  of  nilnols  in 
launching  a  new  Idea  in  education  provides 
Impressive  evidence  of  the  responsiveness  of 
the  so-called  establishment  to  the  pressvires 
of  change  In  our  society. 


ST.   PAUL   UPGRADES   EMERGENCY 
MEDICAL  CARE 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 


OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  14,  1973 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
joined  with  44  of  our  colleagues  in  spon- 
soring the  Omnibus  Fire  Research  and 
Training  Act  which  would  provide  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  local  firefighters. 

The  fact  that  flreflghting  has  become 
the  most  dangerous  occupation  in  the 
United  States  points  up  the  need  to  keep 
our  firefighting  technology  up  with  mod- 
em techniques — especially  in  the  increas- 
ingly hazardous  area  of  skyscraper  fires. 
The  benefits  to  the  public  from  this  bill 
are  many.  Of  obvious  importance  will  be 
increased  safety  from  having  our  com- 
munities protected  by  firefighters  trained 
in  the  latest  life-saving  techniques.  The 
savings  to  property  would  be  substantial. 
And  in  the  long  run  increased  protection 
would  mean  lower  insurance  rates. 

In  connection  with  my  cosponsoring 
this  bill,  I  place  In  the  record  an  article 
from  the  Minnesota  Fire  Chief.  This  arti- 
cle, reprinted  from  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press,  illustrates  what  a  community  can 
accomplish  in  terms  of  emergency  service 
to  its  citizens.  I  believe  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  Federal  training  and  research 
in  the  area  of  firefighting  would  make 
It  possible  for  more  commimities  to  share 
in  these  kinds  of  programs. 

The  article  follows : 
St.  PAtTL  Up-Graoes  Emebgemct  Medical  Cars 
(By  Dave  Glel) 
St.  Paul  firemen.  In  radio  communication 
with  a  doctor,  will  provide  advanced  medical 
care  at  the  scene  of  emergencies  under  a  new 
fire  department  ambulance  program  sched- 
uled to  begin  this  spring. 

The  revised  ambulance  service  should  re- 
duce dependence  on  high-speed  runs  from  the 
scene  of  an  emergency  to  treatment  In  a 
hospital,  fire  and  hospital  officials  said. 

Instead,  highly-trained  firemen  will  at- 
tempt to  stabUize  an  Injured  patient's  condi- 
tion before  transporting  him. 

Immediate  treatment  should  save  lives,  and 
reduced  need  for  hectic  trips  to  the  hospital 
may  prevent  accidents  such  as  the  one  that 
killed  a  Hennepin  County  ambulance  driver 
recently,  officials  said. 

The  system  will  depend  on  firemen  with 
paramedical  training,  sjjeclally-equlpped  am- 
bulances plus  radio  and  visual  communica- 
tions between  firemen  and  St.  Paul-Ramsey 
Hospital. 

Expected  starting  date  for  the  program  Is 
May  1.  1973.  By  then  21  firemen  should  have 
received  paramedical  training  and  two  ambu- 
lances win  be  equipped  for  the  new  service, 
according  to  Donald  R.  Johnson,  asst.  fire 
chief  in  charge  of  training. 
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The  program  will  be  patterned  after  others 
now  operating  in  Jacksonville,  Tla.;  Loa 
Angeles;  Hoviston;  Seattle:  Columbus,  Ohio; 
New  York  City;  and  Chicago,  according  to  a 
physlcisin  helping  plan  the  program,  Dr.  Brian 
Campion,  head  of  cardiology  at  St.  Paul- 
Ramsey. 

But  unlike  some  of  the  other  systems,  am- 
bulance personnel  here  also  will  be  available 
for  fire  fighting  and  no  increase  in  depart- 
ment employment  Is  planned  because  of 
the  service,  according  to  Plre  Chief  Steve 
Conroy. 

About  110  firemen,  one  quarter  of  the  force, 
will  eventually  receive  paramedical  training, 
he  said. 

They  will  be  trained  to  handle  a  variety 
of  emergencies — to  start  Intravenous  solu- 
tions; administer  drugs;  take  vital  signs 
(heartbeat,  blood  pressure,  respiration);  de- 
liver babies:  and  deal  with  diabetic  attacks, 
strokes,  hemorrhaging,  child  emergencies  and 
heart  attacks,  according  to  plans. 

To  treat  heart  attacks,  they  will  be  taught 
to  record  the  heartbeat,  transmitting  it  to 
St.  Paul-Ramsey  Hospital  where  a  doctor  can 
monitor  it  on  a  screen.  They  wUl  also  learn  to 
operate  defibrillator,  an  electrical  device  de- 
signed to  shock  a  heart  back  to  its  normal 
rhythm,  Campion  said. 

Doctors  wUl  prescribe  treatment  to  be  given 
by  firemen  at  the  scene,  based  on  the  heart 
monitor.  Campion  said. 

The  firemen  at  the  patient's  side  will  be 
the."eyes  and  ears  of  the  doctor,"  he  said. 

In  cases  where  radio  contact  is  lost,  the 
firemen  will  be  authorized  to  make  their  own 
diagnosis  and  start  treatment,  he  said.  "They 
have  to  be  well  enough  trained  to  take  inde- 
pendent action.  That'll  cause  us  some  flak 
but  that's  the  truth.  That's  why  we  want  to 
train  them  so  weU." 

Plre  officials  say  such  cases  should  be  rare. 
And  Conroy  emphasized  that  the  free  am- 
biUance  service  will  take  a  patient  to  his 
own  hospital  if  that  is  preferred  to  St.  Paul- 
Ramsey.  Doctors  there  will  keep  In  touch 
with  the  patient's  own  doctor  at  the  other 
hospital  until  the  patient  arrlvea  there  in 
such  cases,  Conroy  said. 

Ambulance  duty  is  nothing  new  for  city 
firemen.  The  fire  department  took  over  op- 
eration of  the  city's  emergency  aimbulances 
1  '^  years  ago. 

The  department's  seven  ambulances  now 
reach  the  scene  of  an  emergency  in  an  aver- 
age of  three  to  four  minutes  and  average  less 
than  12  minutes  from  the  time  they  receive 
a  call  untU  the  time  they  arrive  at  a  hospital 
with  the  patient,  Conroy  said. 

The  department  has  saved  a  stack  of  let- 
ters from  city  residents  praising  the  cvurent 
system. 

"Right  now  we've  got  an  excellent  ambu- 
lance service  but  It's  going  to  get  better," 
Conroy  said. 

By  May  1,  Conroy  said,  a  $14,000  "modular" 
ambulance  specially  designed  for  paramedi- 
cal service  will  be  obtained  with  aid  of  a  50-50 
funding  grant  from  the  State  Health  Depart- 
ment. And  one  of  the  seven  current  ambu- 
lances will  be  equipped  at  a  cost  of  (3,600  to 
$4,000. 

EventuaUy,  the  department  hopes  to  re- 
place the  current  ambulances  and  have  a 
modular  vehicle  at  each  of  the  seven  fire 
bouses  where  they  are  based. 

The  covered  shell  of  those  vehicles  can  be 
detached  and  put  onto  a  new  chassis  when 
the  original  chassis  wears  out,  according  to 
Vernon  Patterson,  of  the  State  Health 
Department. 

Conroy  said  fire  officials  are  consulting  with 
the  state  attorney  general's  office  to  see  if 
any  change  is  needed  in  the  state  Good 
Samaritan  Law  to  protect  firemen  who  ad- 
minister medical  care. 

Any  necessary  changes  would  be  sought 
from  the  1973  state  legislature,  he  said. 

To  Implement  the  program,  he  added, 
wording  was  changed  to  allow  a  non-doctor 
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to  give  drugs  under  the  indirect  si4>ervl8lon 
oi  a  doctor  rather  than  only  under  (is  direct 
supiTTision. 

f     a-.  Robert  Van  Tyn.  director  of 
genjy  care  unit  of  the  St.  Pa\il-~ 
bulftory  care  department,  said 
unl(|uely    equipped    to    provide 
me<ncal  service. 

Vkn  Tyn  has  been  Involved  in 
rent  first-aid  training  program  foi 
apd'  iat  working  with  Campion  on 
program. 

"The    flre    department    is 
tuned  to  f^t  response  plus  the 
thing   that  they  are   dispersed    ( 
the    city)    and    can    respond 
said. 

Also,  firemen  are  more  available 
ambulance  service  in  addition  to  t4eir 
Job-i— flre   fighting — because    they 
occupied  periods  of  time,  he  said 
advantage  is  that  this  time  has 
for  advanced  training  in  the  past, 

Three  firemen  have  begun  their 
In  a  four-week  nursing  course  at 
deemer  Hospital,  fire  ofBclals  said. 

Plans  call  for  them  to  take  an 
eight  weeks  of  In-hoepital  practical 
thea  study  and  observe  a  para 
terns  In  Los  Angeles  or  Jacksonville 
both  for  three  to  four  weeks 

After  these   three  men  are  trailed 
will,  help   establish    the    department 
proKram  for  future  trainees 

The   dep.artment   plans   to   give 
tiooal  trainees  six  weeks  of 
six  weeks  of  In-hoepltal  practice, 
or  three  weeks  of  internship  in 
lanpe. 

The  fire  departnlent  has  some  moi^ey 
eted  for  equipment  but  is  also  » 
anct  county  funds  for  education 
proving    the    St.    Paul-Ramsey 
tlons  system,  officials  said. 

Both  Mayor  Lawrence  Cohen 
county   board   chairman,   and   City 
President'  Rosalie  Butler  have  said 
enthuslasUi^  about  the  program 

Ct>hen    said    the    revenue-sharink 
might  be  available  for  It.  Mrs.  Bufler 
cat^d  the  city  has  a  contingency 
mig^t  be  tapped.  She  said  the 
Council  was  Impressed  by  a 
the  program  but  added.  "The  only 
Is  how  far  we  would  get  Into  It  at 
.The  hospital's  governing  body  has 
the- program  in  principle.  And  five 
covmty  doctor's  groups  have  also 
In  principle.  Campion  said. 

Ap  advisory  committee  will  be  established, 
composed  of  department  personnel  and  doc- 
tors to  oversee   the  training  pro$  ram 
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f  OP    FLOUDA 

W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  March  14,  1973 


Mr.    FREY.    Mr.    Speaker, 
Lyndon    Baines    Johnson    reve|iled 
traits  of  leadership  by  serving 
weil  in  many  varied  and  dlffici^t 

Surely,  the  most  trying  of 
years  of  public  service  were  his 

Those   years,   of   course,    w^ 
downtown — down  Pennsylvania 
from  this  magnificent  Capitol  where 
kind  of  politics  was  the  practical 
where  his  ability  to  get  a  bDl 
a'  balky  Congress  was  well  know^i 

Mr.  Johnson  took  over  the 
at  a  troublecl  and  trying  tlme-4the  Na 
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tion's  leader  had  been  slain  and  America 
was  at  wax  with  an  enemy  it  did  not 
quite  recognize. 

President  Johnson  wrestled  with  the 
war  daily,  almost  hourly  while  at  the 
White  House,  and  he  kept  in  close  touch 
with  President  Richard  Nixon  after  he 
retired  to  Texas  where  It  is  said  he  often 
thought  of  the  war  and  of  the  divisive- 
ness  it  threatened  to  bring  to  America. 

He  learned  of  the  nearness  of  peace  in 
Vietnam  only  a  few  days  before  his  death 
at  his  beloved  ranch  in  the  Texas  foot- 
hills. We  can  be  sure  his  joy  at  the  news 
was  not  colored  by  thoughts  of  partisan 
politics,  for  Lyndon  Johnson,  when  it 
came  down  to  the  line  for  his  country, 
was  able  to  rise  above  that  kind  of 
politics. 


WEST  TEXAS  REGION  OP  THE  NA- 
TIONAL conference  of  chris- 
tians AND  JEWS  presents 
'I'HKIK  ANNUAL  BROTHERHOOD 
AWARD  TO  MR.  MANUEL  JARA  OF 
FORT  WORTH,  TEX. 


March  15,  1973 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  14.  1973 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  year  the  West  Texas  Region  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews  makes  an  annual  brotherhood 
awarcf  to  a  deserving  individual  who  in 
their  opinion  has  contributed  the  most 
toward  a  better  imderstanding  and  co- 
operation among  varied  ethnic  citizens 
of  the  commxmity. 

This  year,  they  have  selected  Mr. 
Manuel  Jara  of  5655  Vega  Drive,  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  and  at  their  banquet  to 
be  held  on  Thursday,  March  29  they 
will  make  the  formal  presentation.  On 
his  award  he  will  be  cited  as  follows: 

No  one  In  this  community  represents  the 
ideala  of  brotherhood  and  respect  for  all 
other  Americans  than  Manual  Jara.  He  Is 
a  living  example  of  the  attitudes  we  should 
express  in  our  relations  with  others. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 

wish  to  include  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Jara  and 

the  many  community  accomplishments 

of  his  which  lead  to  his  selection: 

Manttel  Jaba 

1.  personal 

Residence — 5655  Vega  Drive,  Port  Worth, 
Texas  76133 

Bom — September  9,  1922,  Eastland,  Texas 

Lived  in  Port  Worth  since  age  9 

Wife — Jaclnta 

Two  daughters — Mary  Jara  and  Jo  Linda 
Martinez;  two  grandchildren 

Member  of  St.  Bartholomew  Catholic 
Church 

Owns  and  operates  Jara  Printing  Company 

Veteran  of  World  War  11 

3.   CURRENT    PdStTIONS 

1.  President,  CathoUc  Social  Services  of 
Tarrant  County 

2.  President,  International  Oood  Neighbor 
Council,  Port  Worth 

3.  Vice-President.  South  Port  Worth  Busi- 
ness Association 

4.  Vice-President,  Tarrant  County  Health 
Planning  Council 

6.  Treasurer,  Tarrant  County  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps. 


6.  Board  of  Directors,  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews,  West  Texas  Region 

7.  Board  of  Directors,  North  Texas  Com- 
mission 

8.  Board  of  Directors,  Tarrant  County 
United  Fund 

9.  Board  of  Directors,  Port  Worth  Library 
Board 

10.  Board  of  Directors,  Casa  Manana  Musi- 
cals, Inc. 

11.  Board  of  Directors,  Tarrant  County 
Child  Study  Center 

12.  Board  of  Directors,  Easter  Seal  Society 

13.  Board  of  Directors,  Arthritis  Foundation 

14.  Board  of  Directors,  St.  Teresa  Home 

15.  Board  of  Directors,  C.O.O.,  Comprehen- 
sive Health  Plannmg  Council 

16.  Board  of  Directors,  Port  Worth-Tarrant 
Coxmty  Emergency  Development  Corps. 

17.  Advisor  to  Registrants,  Selective  Service 
Board  #111 

18.  Fort  Worth  Public  Schools  Himian  Re. 
latlons  Committee 

19.  Bilingual  Advisory  Council 

20.  Dallas-Port  Worth  Labor  Market  Ad- 
visory Council 

21.  Member:  Fort  Worth  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, American  Legion,  American  O.L 
Forum 

3.    PAST    COIIMT7NrrT    SERVICE 

1.  President,  Community  Action  Agency  of 
Tarrant  County 

2.  Vice-President,  Tarrant  County  Com- 
munity Council 

3.  Executive  Committee,  Tarrant  County 
United  Fund 

4.  Vice-President,  Tarrant  County  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps 

5.  District  Chairman,  North  Texas  Region 
of  American  Q.I.  Forum 

6.  Chairman,  American  G.I.  Forum,  Fort 
Worth  Chapter 

7.  Vice-President.  AmJgo  de  Mexico,  Inc. 

8.  Board  of  Directors,  Big  Brothers  of  Tar- 
rant County 

9.  Board  of  Directors,  Tarrant  County  Com- 
munity Council 

10.  Board  of  Directors,  Tarrant  County 
Drug  Abuse  Council 

4.    CTTATIONS    POR   COMMtTNTrT    SERVICE: 

1.  Commended  as  "a  vital  and  effective 
force  In  the  progress  of  our  community"  by 
the  County  Judge  of  Tarrant  County,  Texas, 
in  an  official  proclamation  declaring  Novem- 
ber 18,  1967,  as  "Manuel  Jara  Day"  In  Tar- 
rant County,  Texas. 

2.  Awarded  "Distinguished  Service  Award" 
in  a  testimonial  dinner  given  in  bis  honor 
by  the  American  OJ.  Forum  In  recognition 
as  "a  tower  of  strength  for  progress  and  ef- 
fective community  service  and  action"  (1967) 

3.  Cited  by  the  Mayor  of  Fort  Worth  "for 
many  years  of  community  service  In  better- 
ing the  cause  of  minorities  In  Port  Worth" 
In  an  official  proclamation  declaring  Novem- 
ber 18,  1967,  as  "Manuel  Jaja  Day"  In  Port 
Worth,  Texas. 

4.  Awarded  certificate  of  appreciation  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  In  rec- 
ognition of  five  years  service  to  the  Selective 
Service  System  as  advisor  to  registrants 
(1972). 

5.  Cited  In  1967  by  the  Honorable  Mexican 
Counsel  of  Port  Worth  and  "Mexican-Amer- 
ican Friendship  Committee"  for  "dedicated 
and  honorable  service  in  promoting  good  will 
and  understanding  between  the  people  of 
Mexico  and  the  United  States." 

6.  Received  "Urban  Service  Award"  in  1967 
from  Sargent  Shriver,  Director,  UJ3.  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  (OEO)  for  "dedicated 
efforts  In  alleviating  problems  of  the  poor 
in  America's  cities  and  creating  a  better  life 
for  our  citizens." 

7.  Made  Honorary  Citizen  of  the  City  of 
Ouadalajara.  Mexico  by  the  Mayor  of  Gua- 
dalajara (1972). 

8.  Named  "Disting\ilshed  Visitor"  to  the 
State  of  Jalisco,  Mexico  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Jalisco  (1972) . 
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9.  Appointed  "Honorary  Texas  Colonel"  in 
1961  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Texas. 


CRIME  COMMITTEE  DEMISE 


HON.  BILL  GUNTER 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  14,  1973 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Palm 
Beach  Post,  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winning 
newspaper  in  south  Florida,  commended 
Representative  Claude  Pepper  for  "a  job 
he  has  done  extremely  well"  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Select  Committee. 

The  editorial  notes: 

It  Is  doubtful  that  other  committees  with 
more  wide-reaching  interests  will  be  as  effec- 
tive in  exp>06ing  national  crime  problems 
although  their  chairmen  vowed  to  fill  the 
crime  panel's  shoes. 

The  Post  concludes  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  will  be  hard  pressed  to  pro- 
duce as  much  as  the  Pepper  committee 
has  done  during  its  brief  existence. 

The  editorial  entitled  "Crime  Com- 
mittee Demise"  follows: 

Crime  Committee  Demise 

Leaders  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  removing  Miami's  Rep.  Claude  Pepper 
from  a  Job  he  has  done  extremely  well 
for  the  past  three  years.  Yet  they  failed  to 
come  up  with  one  good  reason  why  Rep.  Pep- 
per's Select  Committee  on  Crime  should  be 
killed. 

The  11-man  committee,  formed  In  1969  as 
the  only  congressional  unit  with  a  sole  In- 
terest in  criminal  activities,  was  guilty  of 
winning  the  headimes  that  eluded  other  com- 
mittees— nothing  more.  It  exposed  Mafia 
Infiltration  of  sports,  went  on  the  road  with 
hearings  that  revealed  the  extent  of  drug 
addiction,  put  the  spotlight  on  a  nationwide 
phony  securities  racket,  and  shewed  that 
nearly  half  of  all  legally  manufactured  am- 
phetamines wind  up  in  the  black  Market.  A 
number  of  its  reports  and  recommendations 
evolved  into  legislation  and  Justice  Depart- 
ment action. 

The  chairmen  of  larger,  more  permanent 
committees  have  eyed  Rep.  Pepper's  work, 
with  Jealousy.  The  Crime  Committee's  in- 
vestigations have  crossed  into  territory 
sometimes  covered — for  good  or  bad — by 
committees  such  as  Judiciary,  Commerce, 
Education,  etc.  These  chairmen  quite  simply 
want  a  bigger  piece  of  the  action  now  that 
antlcrlme  efforts  have  such  popular  appeal. 
Their  status-encrusted  pleas  to  the  speaker 
of  the  House  were  successful  and  unless  In 
the  unlikely  event  that  the  Issue  is  brought 
to  the  floor  the  Crime  Committee  will  be  al- 
lowed to  expire  June  30. 

It  is  doubtful  that  other  committees  with 
more  wide-reaching  interests  will  be  as  effec- 
tive In  exposing  national  crime  problems, 
although  their  chairmen  vowed  to  fill  the 
crime  panel's  shoes.  These  congressmen  who 
are  big  on  law-and-order  rhetoric  already 
showed  that  they  thought  it  more  important 
to  protect  their  House  fiefdoma. 

Rep.  Pepper,  a  72-year-old  veteran  law- 
maker, did  not  give  up  without  a  fight,  send- 
ing telegrams  to  governors,  mayors  and  drug 
abuse  officials  urging  their  support.  He  found 
a  new  love  with  the  Crime  Committee,  and 
was  on  solid  ground  In  not  wanting  to  lose 
the  experience  and  momentum  that  It  gained. 

There  Is  some  solace,  however.  In  Rep. 
Pepper's  announced  Intention  to  "prod"  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  other  panels  to 
make  sure  they  undertake  the  kind  of  effec- 
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tlve  anti-crime  investigations  that  bis  com- 
mittee was  noted  for. 


CHANGES  NOTED  IN  AFRICA  STATES 


HON.  DAN  DANIEL 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  15,  1973 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of 
the  tremendous  changes  that  have  oc- 
curred in  recent  years  on  the  continent  of 
Africa.  Many  of  the  newly  developed  na- 
tions are  springing  forth  with  consider- 
able economic  impact  on  world  trade  and 
the  evidence  of  their  political  sophisti- 
cation is  abundant. 

While  much  has  been  written  con- 
demning the  European  nations  which 
once  dominated  the  African  Continent, 
little  has  been  said  of  the  benefits  which 
may  be  derived  from  a  European- African 
alliance.  Recently,  the  Portuguese-Af- 
rican experience  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  a  very  fine  article  by  Ray  Mc- 
Hugh,  Washington  bureau  chief  of  the 
Copley  News  Service,  which  appeared  In 
the  San  Diego  Union  of  February  5,  1973. 

The  article  speaks  for  itself,  and  I  rec- 
ommend it  to  the  reading  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  Mr.  McHugh  has  a 
keen  insight  into  the  problems  of  Africa 
and  his  research  is  indicative  of  the  very 
thorough  job  he  does  in  reporting. 

The  article  follows: 

Changes  Noted  in  Africa  States 
(By  Ray  McHugh) 

Washington. — Change  is  coming  at  a  rec- 
ord pace  in  Portugal's  Africa  territories, 
says  one  of  Lisbon's  brightest  young  political 
figures,  who  envisions  a  Portuguese  com- 
monwealth emerging  from  a  500-year-old 
empire. 

However,  change  will  never  satisfy  revolu- 
tionaries and  terrorist  guerrlllaa  "who  are 
seeking  power  for  their  own  selfish  ends," 
says  Dr.  Manuel  Jose  Homen  de  Mello.  His 
visit  to  Washington  coincided  with  the  assas- 
sination in  Conakry,  Guinea,  of  Amllcar 
Cabral,  leader  of  an  outlawed  nationalist 
movement  in  Portuguese  Guinea. 

President  Sekou  Toure  of  Guinea,  one  of 
Africa's  most  radical  leaders,  immediately 
accused  Portugal  of  plotting  the  assassina- 
tion. However,  Lisbon  denied  any  role  and 
pointed  out  that  Cabral  and  other  would-be 
nationalist  leaders  have  been  feuding  for 
years. 

KNOWN  AS  "era"' 

Cabral,  popular  among  some  International 
intellectual  circles,  was  known  as  the  "Che 
Guevara"  of  Portuguese  Africa. 

Portugal's  critics,  Homen  de  Mello  said  in 
an  interview,  have  chosen  to  Ignore  political 
and  social  progress  within  Portuguese 
Guinea,  Mozambique  and  Angola — progress 
aimed  at  giving  virtual  autonomy  to  each 
area. 

"We  have   the  example  of  Brazil  before 
us."  said  Homen  de   Mello.  43,  a  member 
of  Lisbon's  parliament  and  editor  of  "A  Capi- 
tal," one  of  Portugal's  largest  new^apers. 
SPIRIT  noted 

"Even  today,  150  years  after  Independence, 
Brazil  embodies  the  very  essence  of  the 
Portuguese  spirit,  the  same  spirit  which  Is 
behind  our  present  stand  in  Africa. 

"Our  relations  with  Brazil  were  never 
better." 
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The  congressman-editor's  views  are  con- 
sidered Important  in  Washington,  becauee 
he  represents  a  youthful,  liberal-minded 
voice  In  Portugal.  While  he  speaks  of  chsmge, 
there  also  is  the  iron-Uke  determination  that 
has  marked  Portuguese  policies  in  Africa 
since  the  tide  of  Independence  arrived  in  the 
late  1950s. 

INTXNDTO  STAT 

"We  came  to  Africa  to  stay."  Homen  de 
Mello  said.  "We  are  still  there  and  vra  intend 
to  stay  there." 

United  Nations'  criticism  of  Portugal,  he 
noted,  comes  largely  from  Communist  or  oth- 
er totalitarian  one-party  governments  that 
"pose  as  champions  of  democracy." 

"The  United  Nations  has  become  purely  a 
demogoglc  stage  and  only  discriminates 
against  those  who  refuse  to  line  up  with  the 
established  dictatorship  of  the  majority,"  he 
said.  "We  witness  the  systematic  denuncia- 
tion of  respectable  regimes,  like  the  Por- 
tuguese one,  which  is  accused  by  the  Com- 
munists and  other  totalitarian  states  of  be- 
ing politically  monolithic,  when  they  them- 
selves are,  without  a  single  exception,  ruled 
by  the  absolute  tyranny  of  a  single  party." 

The  new  autonomy  for  Portugal's  African 
territories  was  outlined  Jan.  16  in  a  message 
to  the  nation  by  Premier  Marcelo  Caetano 
that  was  little-noted  by  the  world  press. 

Recent  constitutional  changes  have  already 
designated  each  territory  as  a  "state,"  not 
an  "oversesis  provmce."  Each  Is  to  have  a 
locally  elected  government  council,  chaired 
by  a  governor  general.  Elach  also  will  have 
greater  representation  in  the  National  As- 
sembly in  Lisbon.  Local  elections  already 
have  been  held  for  parish  councils,  commit- 
tees, local  councils  and  district  Juntas. 

Local -bom  representation  already  has 
reached  more  than  50  per  cent  In  Mozam- 
bique and  Is  growing  steadily  In  all  the 
states.  In  the  Portuguese  Cape  Verde 
Islands,  92  per  cent  of  office-holders  are  In- 
digenous to  the  region. 

NOT   APARTHEm 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  apartheid  or 
the  separation  of  races  has  never  been  a  pol- 
icy in  Portuguese  Africa.  Schools,  businesses 
and  social  clubs  have  long  been  integrated. 

"It  Is  the  government's  firm  Intention  that 
the  Indigenous  populations  should  have  im- 
portant and  growing  representation,"  Cae- 
tano said. 

He  said  he  envisions  a  society  "where  blacks 
and  whites  may  live  together  and  cooperate 
peacefully,  without  racial  hatred,  everyone 
contributing  toward  a  common  goal  of  local 
civilization  and  progress  with  whatever  his 
cultural  and  technical  aptitude  may  pro- 
duce." 

REJECTS    COURSE 

citing  the  Congo's  torttired  experiences  In 
1960  when  Belgium  abruptly  granted  inde- 
pendence to  the  region,  Caetano  rejected  such 
a  course. 

"The  terrorist  groups  would  redouble 
their  violence  and  attempt  to  use  the  free 
reign  to  carry  out  all  manner  of  revenge, 
reprisals  and  acts  of  coercion  that  might  as- 
sure them  tyrannical  domination  over  the 
land  and  the  people,"  he  said. 

Pointedly,  Caetano  said  travelers  In  An- 
gola and  Mozambique  are  safer  today  than 
visitors  in  many  European  and  American 
cities.  He  also  emphasized  that  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  Portugal's  African  secxiiity 
forces  are  Negro. 

DEVELOPMENT   CITED 

"We  are  not  a  stagnant  society,"  said  Ho- 
men de  Mello.  "We  have  put  more,  more  per 
capita,  into  the  development  of  our  over- 
seas territories  than  probably  any  nation  in 
the    history   of    the    world. 

"We  are  not  afraid  to  Implement  far- 
reaching  economic,  social  and  political  re- 
forms. We  have  certainly  shown  we  are  not 
adverse   to   change. 
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."But  naturally  we  want  to  control  the  di- 
rection these  changfes  take.  We  an  for  evolu- 
tion, not  revolution." 

i 


MICHAEL  HALBOUTY.  CONBIJLTINQ 
GEOLO6IST  EXPRESS^  HIS 
VIEWS    RELATIVE    TO    <&OVERN- 


MENT     AWARD 
.TRACTS 
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mfi.  OLIN  E.  TEA< 


OP     01  "FSHORE 


OP   TKXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESI 
I        Wednesday,  March  14, 

* 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  MrJ  Speaker, 
Mr.  Michael  Halbouty,  consulting  ge- 
ologist and  petroleum  engineeil  of  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  recently  gave  an  addtess  to  the 
Association  of  OUwell  Servicing  Contrac- 
tors in  which  he  spoke  of  government 
awards  of  offshore  tracts.  His  Comments 
are  well  worth  reading  and  I  jcommend 
them  to  the  Members  of  this  body: 

PpvQiNMEN^  Award  op  Ofpbhoie  Tracts 

A  suggestion  that  the  govemnent  award 
offshore  tracts  on  the  basis  of  pfrformance 
obligation  rather  than  cash  boauses  was 
made  today  to  a  meeting  of  the  iLssoclatlon 
of  Ollwell  Servicing  Contractors  by  Michael  T. 
Halbouty.  prominent  petroleum  geologist 
and  engineer. 

Halbouty  said  It  was  absiml  fcr  the  gov- 
ernment to  collect  billions  in  cajh  bonuses 
and  then  throw  that  money  down  the  drain 
of  Federal  spending  rather  than  tislng  It  to 
promote  needed  exploration  and  de  velopment 
!n  the  offshore  area  while  a  danger  3us  energy 
shortage   threatens. 

His  propoeal,  he  said,  is  simple:  The  pres- 
ent biding  would  continue,  but  Ins  «ad  of  the 
government  talcing  cash  from  hljh  bidders, 
the  bidder  would  be  obligated  to  spend  the 
sum  on  drilling.  If  the  entire  suii  is  spent, 
the  bidder  would  pay  the  governn  lent  noth- 
ing. If  not,  the  bidder  would  pay  t  le  govern- 
ment the  difference  in  cash. 

Halbouty  said  the  government  would  re- 
ceive far  greater  returns  in  both  royalties 
from  expanded  drUllng  and  in  fuel  with 
which  to  combat  the  energy  shotages. 

"The  most  recent  bidding  for  leases  in 
offshore  Louisiana  resulted  in  the  govern- 
ment getting  $1.6  bUUon  in  bonuses," 
Halbouty   said. 

"This  is  absolutely  absurd  from  »ny  stand- 
point you  look  at  it.  This  nation  U  short  of 
oU  and  gas.  It  takes  money  to  ekplore  and 
drill  for  these  resources.  Nowhere  c  oes  it  cost 
more  than  in  the  offshore.  Tet  tJ  is  govern- 
ment creates  a  system  by  which  1  1.6  billion 
is  required  for  bonuses.  These  bon  ises  repre- 
sent a  total  waste  of  money  that  should  be 
used  for  exploration  and  deveUpment  of 
the  leases  themselves.  They  stifls  explora- 
tion by  creating  additional  costs  which 
reduce^nd  restrict  more  exploration.  These 
high  bonuses  also  reduce  the  ul  ;lmate  in- 
comie  the  government  entity  wovild  receive 
due  to  the  limited  exploration  of  the  leases 
granted. 

"Statistics  show  that  more  eitploration 
conducted  on  a  prospect  or  in  a  jiven  area 
results  in  a  greater  success.  The  roncept  of 
a  new  formula  described  below  will  increase 
the  cojnpetition  of  bidding,  therebir  insuring 
the  ultimate  in  exploration  of  ;he  leases 
involved. 

"The  proposed  formula  is  as  f ol  ows : 

"(1)  Bids  wUl  be  conducted  on  blocks  as 
Is  currently  the  custom.  These  blls  will  be 
made  on  a  cash  basis. 

"(2)  The  successful  cash  bids  accepted 
will  not  be  paid  to  the  governmen ;,  but  will 
be  an  obligation  on  the  company  to  spend 
that  sum  on  the  block  in  explor  ition  and 
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development.  Once  that  amount  Is  spent 
the  company's  obligation  to  the  government 
would  have  been  fulfilled.  If  the  full  amount 
la  not  spent  then  the  difference  would  be 
paid  to  the  government  in  cash. 

"For  example,  $60  million  Is  the  successful 
bid  on  a  block  of  leases.  The  block  is  produc- 
tive and  after  deducting  all  exploration  and 
development  costs  Incvirred  after  the  leases 
were  granted  to  the  company,  there  is  a  defi- 
cit of  $20  million  to  meet  the  original  bid 
amount.  This  $20  million  will  be  paid  directly 
to  the  government. 

"(3)  If  the  block  of  leases  is  dry,  the  cash 
difference  on  what  was  spent  on  exploration 
and  drilling,  after  the  leases  were  granted  to 
the  company,  against  what  was  bid  would  be 
paid  to  the  government.  For  example,  the 
original  successful  bid  amount  is  $50  million, 
exploration  and  dry  holes,  $10  million;  at  this 
point  the  company  chooses  to  abandon  the 
leases  and  at  the  same  time  pays  the  gov- 
ernment $40  million  In  cash. 

"(4)  Such  a  formula  would  encoiu-age 
greater  competition  for  the  original  bids  be- 
caiaae  the  operating  company  would  know 
that  part.  If  not  all,  of  the  bid  amount  would 
go  into  future  exploration,  and,  hopefully, 
development  of  the  blocks.  This,  in  ttuia, 
would  result  In  greater  exploration  of  a  block 
before  the  leasee  were  abandoned  which 
would  surely  result  In  finding  new  reserves 
which  would  not  be  foimd  if  only  one  dry 
test  was  drilled. 

V(5)  The  government  would,  in  the  long 
rvm,  because  of  more  discoveries  under  this 
policy,  receive  far  greater  returns  in  addi- 
tional royalties  than  a  cash  lX3nus,  and  the 
government  would  still  be  protected  by  and 
would  receive  cash  payments  which  would 
be  paid  on  abandoned  bloclcs,  as  well  as  those 
which  were  productive  where  the  original 
bid  amounts  were  not  consumed.  After  being 
awarded  the  leases,  the  operating  company 
would  have  additional  time  to  conduct  more 
exploration  on  bloclcs  prior  to  drilling.  Thus, 
ensuring  a  greater  ratio  of  sucoeea.  This 
would  also  give  operators  time  to  obtain 
proper  drilling  equipment  and  schedule  drill- 
ing in  an  orderly  manner.  It  would  also  save 
the  company  a  tremendous  amount  of  in- 
terest which  would  have  been  paid  on  bonus 
money  as  under  the  present  Immediate  pay- 
ment policy. 

"(6)  It  would  create  a  better  rapport  be- 
tween government  and  industry  as  govern- 
ment becomes  a  greater  and  more  Interested 
partner." 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  14,  1973 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  3  years,  I  have  reminded  my  col- 
leagues daily  of  the  plight  of  our  pris- 
oners of  war.  Now,  for  most  of  us,  the 
war  is  over.  Yet  despite  the  cease-fire 
agreement's  provisions  for  the  release  of 
all  prisoners,  fewer  than  600  of  the  more 
than  1,900  men  who  were  lost  while  on 
active  duty  in  Southeast  Asia  have  been 
identified  by  the  enemy  as  alive  and  cap- 
tive. The  remaining  1,220  men  are  still 
missing  in  action. 

A  child  asks:  "Where  is  Daddy?"  A 
mother  asks:  "How  is  my  son?" 

A  wife  wonders:  "Is  my  husband  alive 
or  dead?"  How  long? 

Until  those  men  are  accounted  for, 
their  families  will  continue  to  undergo 
the  special  suffering  reserved  for  the  rel- 
atives of  those  who  simply  disappear 
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without  a  trace,  the  living  lost,  the 
dead  with  graves  unmarked.  For  their 
families,  peace  brings  no  respite  from 
frustration,  anxiety,  and  uncertainty. 
Some  can  look  forward  to  a  whole  life- 
time shadowed  by  grief. 

We  must  make  every  effort  to  alleviate 
their  anguish  by  redoubling  our  search 
for  the  missing  servicemen.  Of  the  Incal- 
culable debt  owed  to  them  and  their  fam- 
ilies, we  can  at  least  pay  that  minimum. 
Until  I  am  satisfied,  therefore,  that  we 
are  meeting  our  obligation,  I  will  con- 
tinue to  ask,  "How  long?" 


A  CRUEL  IDEA 


,  HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OP   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  14,  1973 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
considerable  consternation  throughout 
the  country  today  over  the  administra- 
tion's approach  to  solving  our  Nation's 
financial  and  economic  problems  by 
drastically  revising  our  domestic  social 
programs. 

The  national  medicare  program  is  one 
where  the  administration  has  proposed 
changes  which  will  greatly  increase  the 
financial  cost  to  those  who  can  least 
afford  to  pay  it. 

Mr.  John  G.  Conomikes,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  WTAE-TV  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  opposed  the  administra- 
tion's plan,  describing  it  as  "a  poor  and 
even  a  cruel  idea"  in  a  recent  editorial. 
He  pointed  out  our  senior  citizens  have 
been  bludgeoned  by  brutal  property 
taxes,  which  threaten  their  homes,  and 
squeezed  by  inflation,  which  hsis  robbed 
them  of  pensions  and  savings.  As  Mr. 
Conomikes  states,  medicare  is  the  "one 
big  plus"  the  country  has  extended  its 
elderly  and  it  should  not  be  tampered 
with. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  a  copy  of 
Mr.  Conomikes'  editorial  into  the  Record 
for  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  I  am 
sure  they  will  find  it  interesting  and 
informative: 

EDrroRiAL 

There  are  a  variety  of  reasons  why  chang- 
ing the  ground  rules  on  Medicare  is  a  poor 
and  even  a  cruel  idea. 

There  seems  little  financial  Justification 
for  it.  Medicare  U  one  of  the  few  social  wel- 
fare programs  that  Is  financed  independently 
of  the  general  budget.  Like  Social  Security, 
Medicare  is  funded  by  payroll  deductions  and 
employer  contributions.  It  Is  financially 
solvent. 

Tet  the  national  administration  proposes 
a  reduction  in  benefits.  For  example:  the 
average  Medicare  patient's  hospital  stay  is  13 
days.  The  patient  pays  $72  toward  his  bUl. 
The  proposed  change  would  raise  the  pa- 
tient's share  of  this  to  $200. 

For  a  great  many  elderly  people  in  this 
country  the  difference  between  $72  and  $200 
is  a  very  significant  sum.  We've  not  made 
things  easy  for  the  majority  of  old  people  in 
this  country.  A  rootless  society  has  carried 
the  young  away  from  them.  Inflation  has 
eroded  their  pensions  and  savings.  Brutal 
property  taxes  have  threatened  their  homes. 
Neglect  of  public  transportation  has  immo- 
bilized vast  numbers. 

Medicare  stands  tall  as  the  one  big  plus 
this  country  has  extended  to  its  older  people. 
This  Is  no  time  to  start  chipping  away  at  it. 
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THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  muNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  14,  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  few  members  of  the  press  who  can 
be  accurately  described  as  an  expert  on 
the  Soviet  Union  is  Prank  Starr,  Wash- 
ington  Bureau   Chief   of   the   Chicago 
Tribune,  who,  prior  to  being  elevated  to 
this  position,  was  the  Tribune's  Bureau 
Chief  in  Moscow  for  a  number  of  years. 
His  column  in  the  Chicago  Tribime  of 
March  12th  focusing  attention  on  the 
diplomatic  moves  that  might  be  expected 
in  the   Middle  East   is,   in   my   Judg- 
ment, a  very  timely   and   penetrating 
commentary. 
The  article  follows : 
Thb  MroDLE  East:  Next  Global  Poctrs 
(By  Prank  Starr) 
Washinctok. — After  Peking,  Moscow,  and 
Hanoi,  it  is  probably  fair  to  ask:  What  wUl 
this  administration  do  for  an  encore? 

The  obvious  answer  Is  the  Middle  East, 
and  for  some  weeics  now  the  signs  and  the 
sources  have  Ijeen  pointing  In  that  direction. 
It  has  become  almost  axiomatic  In  the 
capital's  International  community  that  the 
Middle  East  remains  the  one  area  in  which 
President  Nixon  has  not  been  able  to  exer- 
cise an  Impact. 

It  Is  the  one  area  that  has  not  yielded, 
as  the  State  Department's  Middle  East  expert 
Joseph  Slsco  puts  it,  to  techniques  of  nego- 
tiation employed  elsewhere. 

He  points  out  that  the  North  and  South 
Vietnamese  are  now  talking  to  one  another, 
the  East  and  West  Germans  are  doing  the 
same,  and  even  the  North  and  South  Ko- 
reans are  conducting  regular  negotiations. 

Apart  from  whatever  other  reasons  may 
exist  for  the  President's  turning  his  atten- 
tion to  the  Middle  East,  it  must  be  exceed- 
ingly annoying  to  seem  completely  without 
the  power  to  remove  this  ugly  blemish  on  an 
otherwise  clean  slate. 

Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers  in  the 
spring  of  1971  made  a  major  effort  whose 
only  obvious  and  lasting  result  was  continua- 
tion of  a  cease-fire  that  had  already  begun. 
The  President  has  said  he  will  give  greater 
attention  to  the  area  and  his  chief  foreign 
affairs  adviser,  Henry  Kissinger,  has  said  he 
will  not. 

This  would  seem  to  leave  the  burden  on 
Slsco,  who  bears  the  respect  of  Israel's  Pre- 
mier Golda  Melr  as  well  as  that  of  many 
Arabs.  That  may  be  an  advantage  that  Kis- 
singer, being  Jewish,  doesnt  have. 

If  the  Middle  East  has  not  yielded  to  ifego- 
tlatlon  techniques,  it  is  also  axiomatic  among 
Middle  East  experts  at  least  that  for  centu- 
ries neither  has  it  yielded  to  logic.  Hates, 
fears,  suspicions,  and  unpredlctabUity  per- 
haps run  deeper  and  longer  there  than  any- 
where else  In  the  world. 

Thus  the  real  reason  that  the  Middle  East 
is  next  on  the  President's  list  is  that  along 
with  t>eing  the  last  major  area  of  continuing 
conflict  it  is  also  the  next  area  of  possible 
conflict  with  the  other  superpowers,  mainly 
the  Soviet  Union,  over  oil. 

It  is  the  next  place  to  test  Moscow's  com- 
mitment to  cooperate  with  the  United  States, 
aa  pledged  in  the  Moscow  communique,  to 
avoid  confrontation  over  local  conflicts. 

Nixon  has  tested,  and  found  sound,  Mos- 
cow's wiUlngness — and  Peking's  too.  for  that 
matter— to  put  their  relations  with  Washing- 
ton above  those  with  Hanoi. 

Now.  both  Israelis  and  Egyptians  are  watch- 
mg  to  see  whether  Moscow  will  also  consider 
Its  relations  with  Washington  more  impor- 
tant than  its  commitments  to  Cairo. 
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Initial  indications  are  that  It  will.  Last 
year  the  Soviets  declined  to  provide  the 
Egyptians  with  sophisticated  weapons  they 
expected.  President  Sadat  sent  Soviet  ad- 
visers out  of  Egypt,  and  lltUe  happened.  Now 
he  has  declared  a  worldwide  diplomatic  Ini- 
tiative In  place  of  the  war-ls-lnevltable 
tirades  he  engaged  In  until  recently. 

Now  his  representative  Hafez  Ismail  has 
broken  postwar  precedent  and  the  Ice  by 
coming  to  Washington,  and  Informed  specu- 
lation in  Cairo  has  it  that  he  may  be  In  line 
for  the  Job  of  Premier  Aziz  Sldkl— a  sign  of 
his  prestige.  In  any  case.  King  Hussein  has 
paid  a  call,  as  has  Mrs.  Melr. 

When  asked,  Mrs.  Melr  says,  "So  far,  noth- 
ing has  changed."  When  asked,  Slsco  says  the 
same  thing.  It  Is  probably  safe  to  assume 
that  they  mean  that  "on  the  pubUc  record, 
nothing  has  changed." 

Nonetheless,  the  wheels  have  begun  to 
tiirn. 


GIRL  SCOUTS  CELEBRATE  61ST 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  ELU  T.  GRASSO 

OP   CONNECTICDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAllVES 

Wednesday,  March  14.  1973 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
we  pay  tribute  to  the  Girl  Scouts  of 
America,  an  outstanding  organization 
devoted  to  the  development  of  young 
American  girls. 

Sixty-one  years  ago,  on  March  12, 1912, 
the  Girl  Scouts  group  was  founded  by 
Mrs.  Juliette  Gordon  Low  in  Savannah, 
Ga.  Mrs.  Low  was  inspired  to  begin  a 
scouting  organization  for  girls  when  she 
became  acquainted  with  the  Girl's  Guide 
Movement  in  England.  The  Girl's  Guide 
had  been  established  earlier  by  Lord 
Baden-Powell,  also  the  founder  of  Boy 
Scouting.  It  was  a  program  based  on 
Scouting  ideals,  but  developed  especially 
for  girls.  Mrs.  Low  began  her  program 
with  those  same  ideals  in  mind:  the  art 
of  living  together  in  respect  and  under- 
standing with  other  human  beings. 

The  Girl  Scout  program  provides  the 
opportunity  for  young  girls  to  learn  the 
art  of  living  with  others  through  a  myr- 
iad of  activities.  The  program  Is  de- 
signed to  give  the  Scout  a  chance  to 
develop  self-confidence,  as  well  as  to 
provide  useful  experience  in  group 
efforts. 

The  Girl  Scout  program  Includes  girls 
through  four  age  levels  between  7  and 
17  years:  Brownies,  Juniors,  Cadettes  and 
Seniors.  Councils  and  troops  have  mush- 
roomed throughout  the  Nation  during 
the  past  61  years.  Scouts  and  their  adult 
leaders  hold  weekly  meetings  to  plan 
events  and  programs  which  have  made 
Girl  Scouts  the  constructive  organiza- 
tion for  which  it  has  been  traditionally 
noted. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  there  are  two 
active  councils  in  my  district  with  a  com- 
bined membership  of  some  10.000  Girl 
Scouts  and  1,600  adults.  These  councils 
conduct  summer  activity  programs  for 
non-Scouts  in  the  district,  while  provid- 
ing camping  and  other  outdoor  activi- 
ties for  the  Scouts. 

It  is  indeeo  encouraging  to  know  that 
the  Girl  Scouts  of  America  continue  their 
Important  contributions  to  the  soxmd 
development  of  our  young  people  through 
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creative  and  worthwhile  activities.  The 
benefits  of  the  Girl  Scout  experience  en- 
dure a  lifetime.  The  dedication  and  com- 
mitment of  Scout  leaders  have  played 
a  vital  role  in  making  the  Girl  Scout  pro- 
gram the  success  it  is.  )yith  great  pleas- 
ure we  salute  the  members  of  a  splendid 
organization  during  this  week  that  has 
been  set  aside  in  their  honor. 


SUPPORT  FOR  SOCIAL  SERVICES 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF   NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVES 

Wednesday,  March  14.  1973 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  81  of 
my  colleagues  are  joining  me  in  the  in- 
troduction of  legislation  to  block  the 
implementation  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  of  new 
regulations  governing  Federal  support 
for  social  services  and  remove  from  Sec- 
retary Caspar  Weinberger  the  authority 
to  issue  any  regulations  to  the  contrary. 
We  are  taking  this  unusual  and  very 
drastic  step  because  it  has  become  clear 
to  us  that  in  proposing  these  new  reg- 
ulations, the  administration  has  broken 
faith  with  the  Congress,  the  several 
States,  and  the  American  people. 

The  administration's  new  regulations 
are  not  a  step  toward  fiscal  respon- 
sibility, they  are  a  giant  step  backward 
into  the  dark  ages  of  the  dole.  Their 
effect  will  not  be  to  save  money,  but  in- 
stead to  hurt  the  helpless  in  our  society 
and  impose  vast  new  costs  on  State  and 
local  governments  by  forcing  thousands 
of  families  back  on  to  already  over- 
burdened welfare  rolls. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
funds  that  the  administration  proposes 
to  cut  are  not  welfare.  They  are  fimds 
used  to  provide  the  vital  services  that 
will  enable  the  needy  to  become  self- 
supporting 

The  new  regulations  will  make  deep 
cuts  in  urgently  needed  services  for  chil- 
dren, mothers,  the  retarded,  the  aged, 
the  handicapped,  and  the  addict. 

They  will  so  constrict  eligibility  for 
services  that  only  the  working  welfare 
recipient  will  qualify  and  thus,  they  will 
deny  the  working  poor  a  chance  to  work 
their  way  to  independence  and  self- 
sufiBciency. 

They  win  eliminate  standards  for 
child  care  and  thus  relegate  young  chil- 
dren to  ghettoized  warehousing. 

They  will  prohibit  the  use  of  private 
funds  in  Federal  matching  programs  and 
thus  deny  private  enterprise  the  op- 
portunity to  share  in  responsibility  for 
social  improvement. 

To  deny  these  services  Is  to  deny  our 
society  any  hope  for  relieving  the  burden 
of  poverty  that  is  crushing  our  taxpayers 
and  eroding  the  quality  of  American 
life.  It  is  not  only  inhumane,  it  Is 
economically  absurd. 

Let  me  give  you  just  a  few  examples  of 
the  effect  of  these  regulations. 

In  New  York  State  30,000  of  our  66,000 
senior  citizens  who  are  now  receiving 
services  will  become  ineligible. 

We  will  lose  $27  miUion  of  the  $32  mil- 
lion now  received  for  foster  care. 
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Over  a  third  of  the .52,000  children  in 
day  care,  will  become  Ineligible 

Programs  aimed  at  aiding  the  retarded 
and  preventing  drug  addiction  and  de- 
linquency will  get  no  funding  whatso- 
ever. 

In  New  York  City  20.000  of 
children  now  in  day  care  will  be 

All  of  this  comes  on  top  of 
drastic  cutbacks  suffered  by 
as  a  result  of  the  $2.5  billioti 
adopted  by  Congress  last 
that  ceiling  the  $850  million 
York  State  expected  was  cut 
$230  million.  The  administration 
posed  regulations  would  cut  t]iis 
f  even  further. 

The  only  place  to  get  the  noney  to 
continue  these  vital  services  is  from  the 
already  overburdened  New  "Sork  tax- 
payer. 

The  impact  of  these  ill-advis«d  admin- 
istration cuts  throughout  the  coimtry 
are  staggering.  Arkansas,  for  example, 
will  have  to  close  60  of  the  i  0  mental 
retardation  centers  they  are  (iperating. 
In  Permsylvania,  12,000  of  tie  14,000 
children  in  day  care  will  be  di  Dpped. 

Our  legislation  will  preven .  this  by 
writing  much  of  the  substance  of  the 
existing  regulations  into  Federal  law. 
This,  however,  is  not  a  blankiet  return 
to  the  status  quo.  Our  legislation  recog- 
nises the  need  to  hold  down  costs  and 
adhere  to  the  stringent  $2.5  billion  ceil- 
ing on  social  service  spending  net  by  the 
Congress  at  the  request  of  the  adminis- 
tration last  year.  We  have,  for  example, 
largely  accepted  the  new  re  filiation's 
limit  on  services  that  must  be  provided 
by  the  States,  although  we  h£,ve  added 
child  care  to  the  three  th;y  would 
propose. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  at  this  i  >oint  that 
our  legislation  does  not  repr(isent  any 
increase  whatsoever  in  Federal  spending. 
It  adheres  to  the  spending  limits  set  with 
this  administration,  itself. 

Very  briefly,  let  me  explain. .  Vs  I  men- 
tiiSned.  last  year  in  accordance  with  the 
administration  request,  Congiess  set  a 
severe  ceiling  of  $2.5  billion  on  social 
service  spending.  Many  of  uji  thought 
that  limit  to  be  too  low,  but  w«  accepted 
the  need  for  a  firm  ceiling  and  we  are 
prepared  to  live  within  it. 

However,  these  new  regulations  will, 
by  subterfuge,  impose  furth«r  slashes 
of  between  $1  and  $1.3  billion  Oelow  that 
ceiling.  Instead  of  the  $2.5  billon  limit, 
they  will  peg  Federal  support  if  or  social 
services  at  between  $1.2  and  $1.5  billion. 

Not  only  has  the  administration  broken 
fafih  and  ignored  the  congressibnal  man- 
date, it  has  done  so  by  a  callois,  deceit- 
ful, and  improper  impoundment  of  con- 
grcssionally   approved  funds.  I 

Congress  and  the  Americin  people 
cannot  afford  this  reckless  indifference 
to  social  responsibility.  Nor  car  we  afford 
this  arrogant  disregard  of  constitutional 
procedures. 

1  include  with  miy  remark^  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Highlights  or  IiEgislation  to  Ccbrect  New 
,  SociAi,  Service  Recxtlatk  ns 

A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Sect  rlty  Act  as 
amended  last  PaU,  by  ellmlnatln;  language 
restricting  ellglbUlty  of  past  and  potential 
welfare  recipients  to  10%  of  fun  its.  and  by 
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eliminating  restrictive  language  defining  day 
care  services. 

A  Joint  resolution  which  will  write  model 
regulations  directly  Into  the  Social  Security 
Act.  These  regulations  cover  the  following 
major  points,  and  made  the  following 
cheuiges  In  the  newly  proposed  reg\ilatlons. 

New  regulations  prohibit  the  use  of  do- 
nated private  funds  or  In -kind  contributions 
to  be  considered  as  the  State's  share  In  claim- 
ing Federal  reimbursement.  Our  legislation 
repeals  this  restriction. 

New  regulations  cut  from  five  years  to  six 
months  the  definition  of  a  future  welfare  re- 
cipient and  from  two  years  to  three  months 
the  definition  of  a  past  recipient.  Our  legis- 
lation reinstates  the  original  definition, 
thereby  restoring  ellglbUlty  for  the  working 
poor. 

New  regulations  impose  strict  Income  ellgl- 
bUlty. Oui  legislation  returns  to  the  broader 
definitions  of  eligibility.  Including  group 
ellglbUlty. 

New  regulations  eliminate  the  "special 
needs"  category  which  allowed  special  serv- 
ices for  the  handicapped  regardless  of 
Income.  Our  legislation  reinstates  this  pro- 
vision. 

New  regulations  redefine  the  purpose  of 
services  so  that  services  may  be  provided 
only  If  they  lead  to  self-support.  Our  legis- 
lation permits  social  services  for  the  purpose 
not  only  for  self -support  but  also  for  situa- 
tions In  which  persons  cannot  be  Immediately 
self-supporting,  such  as,  for  example,  a  young 
child  or  a  permanently  Incapacitated  senior 
citizen. 

New  regtUatlons  Impose  restrictions  on  a 
welfare  agency's  abUlty  to  purchase  services. 
Our   legislation   removes   these   restrictions. 

New  regulations  eliminate  the  current  re- 
quirements that  out-of-home  care  comply 
with  the  Federal  Interagency  Day  Care  Re- 
quirements and  that  In-home  care  meet  state 
standards,  thus  aUowlng  the  "warehousing" 
of  children.  Our^leglslatlon  reinstates  these 
requirements. 

New  regulations  restrict  mandatory  services 
and  eliminate  many  optional  services.  Our 
legislation  recognizes  the  need  for  fiscal  re- 
straint, but  restores  employment-related 
chUd  care  as  a  mandatory  service,  and  ex- 
pands the  list  of  optional  services  to  aUow 
States  more  fiexlbUlty  to  determine  what 
services  their  citizens  need,  subject  only  to 
the  Congressional  ceUlng  on  Federal  spend- 
ing. 


THE  SPEECH  OF  MR.  JOHN  S.  HINCK- 
LEY, PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL AUTOMOBILE  DEALERS 
ASSOCIATION,  ON  THE  RELATION- 
SHIP BETWEEN  THE  AUTOMOBILE 
DEALERS  AND  THE  CONSUMER 
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HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

OF   TTTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  14,  1973 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
at  the  National  Automobile  Dealers  As- 
sociation convention  and  exhibition  in 
New  Orleans,  a  distinguished  Utahan, 
Mr.  John  S.  Hinckley,  president  of  Rob- 
ert S.  Hinckley,  Inc.,  of  Ogden,  Utah, 
became  president  of  that  association. 

Mr.  Hinckley,  who  comes  from  Utah 
but  not  my  district,  has  an  impressive 
record  of  public  service  in  addition  to 
his  performance  as  a  leading  business- 
man of  my  State.  He  has  never  been  ac- 
cused of  allowing  his  business  Interests 
to  interfere  with  his  public  service,  and 
in  fact  has  on  one  occasion  of  my  per- 
sonal knowledge,  compromised  his  direct 


business  interests  because  he  supported 
a  higher  public  goal. 

When  Mr.  Hinckley  was  installed  as 
president  of  the  National  Automobile 
Dealers  Assocation,  he  spoke  very  can- 
didly about  the  consiuner  and  the  re- 
lationship between  the  automobile  deal- 
ers and  the  consumer.  He  restated  his 
dedication  to  making  certain  that  the 
consumer  not  only  receives  completely 
fair  treatment  from  the  automobile 
dealer,  but  that  the  dealers  association 
take  the  leadership  in  guaranteeing  re- 
sponsiveness on  the  part  of  the  individ- 
uial  dealer  to  the  people  whom  they  serve. 

Because  Mr.  Hinckley's  remarks  set 
forth  such  a  remarkably  unselfish  atti- 
tude, which  is  an  exception  among  com- 
mercial associations,  I  am  inserting  his 
remarks  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 
1973  President's  Acceptance  Remarks 
By  John  S.  Hinckley.  President.  NADA 

Mr.  Whlttey,  officers  and  directors  of  NADA, 
honored  guests,  fellow  dealers,  ladles  and 
gentlemen. 

Charles  J.  Whlttey  has  given  an  entire  year 
to  our  association.  On  behalf  of  the  members 
of  NADA,  Charlie,  I  wovUd  like  to  express  ap- 
preciation for  all  that  you  have  done  for  the 
dealers  of  America  during  you  term  as 
president. 

Yours  has  been  an  outstanding  year,  be- 
cause you  have  guided  us  wisely  and 
cotirageously. 

Whenever  and  wherever  you  were  needed, 
>i^ou  have  always  been  there  handling  each 
tt  sk  skillfully  and  with  good  taste. 

You  have  been  truly  dedicated.  We  thank 
you  (deeply  and  sincerely. 

Charlie,  I  wish  to  thank  you,  as  well,  for 
the  splendid  Introduction,  and  also  for  the 
Introduction  of  our  1973  ofBcers. 

I  would,  however,  appreciate  the  prlvUege, 
at  this  time,  of  introducing  the  person  who 
wUl  share  this  year  of  work  and  honor  with 
me — my  wife,  Anne — ladies  and  gentlemen. 

I  happily  accept  the  office  of  President  of 
NADA  for  1973,  with  the  hope  that  I  can  add 
my  contribution  to  those  already  given  by 
so  many  in  the  past  years. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  officers 
and  directors  of  NADA  for  1973.  I  know  they 
would  want  me  to  express  their  wlUlngness 
to  accept  the  responslblUty  you  have  given 
them. 

We  are  anticipating  a  busy  year,  and  are 
confident  that  it  wUl  be  rewarding.  We  trust 
that  we  will  pass  NADA  on  to  the  next 
administration  In  good  health. 

Recently,  peddlers  of  doom  and  gloom  have 
predicted  the  demise  of  the  franchise  system 
of  automobile  and  truck  distribution  and 
service.  Some  theorists  have  even  seriously 
questioned  whether  the  system  Is  truly  in 
the  consumers'  best  Interest. 

Our  association  wUl  not  dismiss  lightly 
these  threats  to  our  business.  The  time  has 
come,  however,  when  none  of  us  can  take  the 
franchise  system  for  granted. 

NADA  believes  this  method  of  distribution 
to  be  truly  In  ^he  public  interest.  It  Is  the 
best  system  yet  devised  for  seUlng  and  serv- 
icing the  mUUons  of  cars  and  trucks  In  this 
nation. 

Therefore,  let  ub  dedicate  the  year  ahead 
to  the  8trengtheiilng^*nd  the  preservation — 
of  the  automobile  and  truck  franchise 
system. 

Let  us  work  for  its  protection. 

Let  us  oppose  anything  or  anybody  who 
tries  to  weaken  the  franchise  system. 

Let  us  also  understand  what  the  system 
Is — how  It  began,  how  It  works,  and  how  It 
can  be  strengthened  and  preserved. 

The  automobUe  franchise  system  has  four 
foundations — four  legs:  the  oonBumer,  the 
Government,  the  dealer  and  the  manufac- 
turer. Each  of  these  four  groups  has  a  role 
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In  ^e  operation  of  the  franchise  system. 
Each  has  a  stake  In  the  system's  health. 

The  major  voice  in  the  continuation  of  the 
franchise  system  belongs  to  the  constuner. 
He  may  have  the  final  say. 

Consumers  have  many  demands.  Many  of 
their  demands  are  Justified.  We  must  under- 
stand these  demands  and  meet  them. 

What  Is  It  consumers  want?  Basically,  they 
want  reasonable  things — such  as  prompt  and 
convenient  service.  They  want  to  buy  cars 
and  trucks  without  misunderstanding  or  de- 
ception by  the  dealer  or  manufacturer. 

They  want  the  service  Job  done  right  the 
first  time  and  ready  when  It  was  promised. 
Above  aU,  they  want  to  be  sure  they  are 
getting  their  money's  worth, 
liet's  satisfy  these  customer  needs. 
I  would  be  remiss  If  I  did  not  take  this 
opportunity  to  remind  consumers  that  they 
also  have  a  responslbUlty  to  the  movement 
they  started.  Sometimes  it  seems  they  want 
their  cake  and  eat  It  too.  A  good  dose  of 
old-fashioned  reasonableness  would  help.  And 
to  be  reasonable,  one  must  be  practical.  The 
consumer  must  make  choices.  Is  he  willing 
to  pay  for  what  he  is  asking?  Is  he  wUllng 
to  accept  new  engineering  and  design  fea- 
tures and  new  maintenance  requirements  on 
his  cars  and  trucks? 

The  consumer  must  communicate  his 
choices  to  the  advocates  who  speak  for  him. 
The  consumer  movement  is  here  to  stay, 
and  when  consumers  are  In  doubt,  they  call 
on  local.  State  and  Federal  Government  and 
consumer  organizations  for  help. 

Dealers  and  manufacturers  often  misin- 
terpret the  message  and  allow  the  consumer 
protection  movement  to  pit  seUer  against 
buyer. 

We  are  amazed  that  dealers  and  manufac- 
turers sometimes  look  at  their  buyers  with 
disrespect — or  even  disdain. 

We  must  accept  our  responslblUty  to  our 
customer  or  he  will  look  to  Government  to 
satisfy  his  needs. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Government 
Is  going  to  protect  the  consumer.  Legisla- 
tion will  be  considered  and  passed  that  will 
affect  both  dealer  and  manufacturers  alike. 
It  wUl  affect  them  deeply — perhaps  adversely. 
And  the  franchlsed  system  may  be 
damaged — perhaps  beyond  repair. 

It  Is  a  well-known  fact  that  Government 
often  goes  to  extremes  when  It  passes  legisla- 
tion In  the  heat  of  emotion.  Bad  bills  and 
bad  laws  result  from  Congress  acting  in  haste 
and  in  Ignorance. 

Let  us  Inform  Congress — let  us  educate 
congressional  leaders  on  the  vital  need  to 
preserve  the  franchise  system. 

We  win  do  this.  We  will  continue  to  ex- 
pand our  highly  successful  Meet  Your  Con- 
gressman program. 

There  Is  no  better  way  to  keep  our  repre- 
sentatives in  Washington — and  in  the  State 
Capitols — aware  of  the  problems  confronting 
dealers  in  our  very  competitive  business 
than  to  meet  with  him' face  to  face. 

We  must  remember,  however,  that  we  can- 
not look  to  government  to  solve  dealer  prob- 
lems that  we  can  and  should  solve  for 
ourselves. 

Dealers   must   get    Involved.   The   fight   to 
preserve  the  franchise  system  is  primarUy  a 
dealer  Job. 
What  can  we  do? 

Let  us  start  by  modernizing — by  reshaping 
our  business  procedures  and  practices. 

For  example,  let  us  finally  eliminate  every 
last  bit  of  false,  misleading  and  deceptive 
advertising  from  all  media. 

Let  us  also  adopt  new  consumer-oriented 
systems  of  service  management — systems  Uke 
Shop  Trak. 

We  must  also  recruit  and  train  competent 
dealership  management  personnel.  We  must 
also  make  sure  our  equipment  and  faculties 
are  equal  to  the  challenges. 

NADA  will  dedicate  Its  efforts  to  developing 
business  management  programs  for  these 
purposes.  The  expanded  workshop  program 
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here  at  the  convention  is  a  good  example  of 
new  ways  NADA  is  finding  to  provide  dealers 
with  Information  to  meet  the  consumer 
challenges.  And  at  the  same  time,  preserve 
the  franchlsed  system. 

The  story  doesn't  end  here,  however.  The 
manufacturers  also  have  great  responslbUlty 
If  the  system  Is  to  be  saved. 

For  example — a  recent  factory  advertising 
and  public  relations  program  suggests  that 
the  factory  Is  paying  Its  dealers  to  perform 
services  which  are  never  completed  for  the 
customer. 

Another  manufacturer  authorized  war- 
ranty repairs  directly  to  the  customer — whUe 
the  dealer  must  refuse  service  because  of  the 
terms  of  the  warranty.  These  cases  give  the 
public  the  Idea  that  dealers  are  Inept  and 
maybe  dishonest. 

Is  this  anyway  to  preserve  the  franchise 
system? 

The  franchise  system  Is  not  served,  either, 
when  manufacturers  open  company  stores  to 
compete  with  or  stimulate   their  dealers. 

TTie  only  kind  of  dealer  that  can  best  serve 
the  customer  is  a  strong,  profitable.  Inde- 
pendent dealer. 

A  distribution  system  that  puts  sales  to 
fleet  and  rental  customers  ahead  of  the 
dealer's  individual  retail  customers  must  be 
abolished  if  the  franchise  system  is  to  survive. 
A  customer  is  bound  to  feel  he  Is  getting 
the  runaround  when  he  takes  his  car  to  his 
dealer  for  a  recall  Job  only  to  find  that  the 
dealer  has  not  been  furnished  the  necessary 
parts  by  the  factory. 

When  sold  orders  take  four  or  five  months 
to  be  filled  by  the  factory,  the  customer  feels 
he  Is  a  second-class  citizen — that  he  Is  being 
deceived. 

Can  the  franchise  system  remain  strong 
with  continual  cuts — with  continual  shrink- 
age of  our  traditional  discounts?  No  way. 

If  the  franchise  system  Is  to  remain 
healthy — and  it  must — then  manufacturers 
must  take  some  of  the  responslbUlty. 

These  problems  between  dealers  and  manu- 
facturers are  not  new.  These  erosions  of  the 
franchise  system — these  cancers  of  the  Indus- 
try— are  long-standing  problems.  They  have 
been  nailed  to  the  factory  doors  many  times 
before  by  many  dealers. 

But  time  Is  running  out.  In  fact,  this  is  the 
last  call,  because  consumers  and  the  govern- 
ment are  now  part  of  the  picture. 

Let  us  act,  manufactiirers  and  dealers,  to 
preserve    the    franchise    system — or    we    as 
dealers  wUl  act  alone. 
But  we  will  act. 

The  dealers  of  this  nation  will  lead  the  way 
to  a  stronger  franchise  system  through  un- 
derstanding and  satisfying  the  consumer's 
needs. 

We  urge  manufacturers  to  Join  us  in  a 
mutual  campaign  to  achieve  the  urgent  goal 
of  preserving  the  franchise  system — a  system 
that  benefits  us  both. 

I  also  remind  you,  that  we  can  only  do  this 
Job  when  we  have  a  strong  association  of 
dealers — strong  In  numbers  and  unified  In 
otir  objectives. 

As  the  1973  year  begins,  let  us  keep  NADA 
strong. 

With  your  help,  we  wUl  be  strong.  And 
with  strength,  we  can  continue  to  accom- 
plish much  for  the  dealers  of  this  nation. 


THE  REAL  STATE  OF  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALITOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  14,  1973 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,   the   following   article  In  the 
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Washington  Post,  March  4,  1973,  seems 
to  me   to   be   an  excellent  example  of 
the   increasingly   obvious   discrepancies 
between    the    President's    public    pro- 
nouncements and  official  actions.  The 
opening,  italicized  paragraph  is  typical 
of  a  number  of  statements  Mr.  Nixon 
has  made  on  the  environment — visionary, 
forceful,  full  of  promise  and  leadership. 
The  15-minute,  special  campaign  adver- 
tisements shown  on  television  last  fall, 
depicting  what  the  Nixon  administration 
had  "done"  to  improve  the  environment, 
portrayed  the  same  laudable  intentions. 
Lou  Cannon's  detailed  analysis,  however, 
of  the  demolition  of  the  solid  waste  man- 
agement program,  is  unfortunately  the 
true  picture  of  Presidential  actions  with 
respect  to  environmental  issues,  and  I 
would  suggest  it  be  read  most  carefully. 
People  in  Santa  Clara  County,  Calif., 
are  familiar  with  the  high  quahty  of  Lou 
Cannon's  journalism  through  his  years 
of  service  as  a  former  reporter  for  the 
San  Jose  Mercury.  Now  that  Mr.  Carmon 
is  based  on  the  Washington  Post,  people 
in  the  East  are  becoming  familiar  with 
his  objective  and  accurate  reporting  on 
the  Federal  Government  as  exemplified 
by  this  searching  article  on  a  small  but 
important  Federal  program: 
United  States  Minimizing  Federal  Role  as 
Local  Waste  Fight  Fails 
(By  Lou  Cannon) 
"Because  there  are  no  local  or  state  bouiid- 
arles  to  the  problems  of  our  environment,  the 
federal  government  must  play  an  active,  posi- 
tive role.  We  can  and  will  set  standards.  We 
can  and  will  exercise  leadership.  And  we  will 
provide   encouragement   and   incentives  for 
others    to    help    with    the   job." — President 
Nixon.  In  his  environmental  message  to  Con- 
gress, Feb.  15. 

The  Nixon  administration  Is  abolishing 
the  federal  role  In  solid  waste  management 
deeplte  the  findings  of  Its  own  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  that  local  governments 
are  faUlng  to  solve  the  problems  of  wast,* 
disposal. 

"A  few  localities  have  done  a  very  good  Job 
but  most  of  them  have  done  poorly,"  says 
Samuel  (Sandy)  Hale  Jr.,  director  of  EPA's 
Office  of  SoUd  Waste  Management.  "We 
think  they  reaUy  do  need  a  lot  of  technical 
assistance." 

Technical  assistance  is  one  of  the  many 
EPA  services  that  Is  virtually  eliminated  by 
the  administration's  fiscal  1974  budget,  which 
slashed  federal  expenditures  for  solid  waste 
and  resource  recover  from  $30  mUUon  to  $5.8 
mlUlon  and  redirected  the  remaining  pro- 
gram so  that  It  Is  almost  entirely  limited  to 
hazardous  and  toxic  wastes.  The  budget  cut- 
back will  do  away  with  EPA's  local  planning 
grants  and  with  research  and  develojMnent. 
It  tUso  wlU  halt  a  resource  recovery  demon- 
stration program  In  Its  tracks. 

Most  Importantly,  In  Hale's  view,  the  ex- 
I>ert  staff  that  has  been  slowly  buUt  up  by  the 
agency  in  solid  waste  management  programs 
Is  being  dismantled. 

EPA  personnel  working  on  solid  waste 
problems  wUl  be  cut  from  320  to  120.  De- 
spite the  administration's  celebration  of  gov- 
ernment decentralization,  the  cutbacks  will 
be  most  severe  In  EPA's  10  regions,  where 
total  personnel  wUl  be  reduced  from  94  to  20. 
It  is  the  regional  people  whq  are  provid- 
ing technical  assistance  and  who,  In  the  case 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  had  Initiated  a  system 
which  cut  the  city's  waste  collection  costs 
in  half. 

"Considering  the  Interest  in  waste  disposal 
and  recycling,  20  people  scattered  in  10 
regional  offices  won't  be  enough  to  answer 
the  maU,"  says  one  EPA  cfflclal.   "We  are 
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abdicating    the    responsibility    w©    proudly 
proclaimed  as  ours  a  year  ago." 

Tbe  dismantling  of  a  solid  waste  program 
tbat  was  begun  with  high  hopes  la  reminis- 
cent of  the  shutting  down  of  such  tederal 
agencies  as  the  Office  of  Economic  jOppor- 
tunlty.  Unlike  the  dlsmantlers  of  Oe4>,  how- 
ever, the  EPA  dlsmantlers  have  no  siomach 
for  their  task. 

Though  they  now  dutifully  echo 
ministration  position  that  munlclpa 
waste  management  Is  a  "local  not  a 
problem,"  both  BPA  Administrator  William 
D.  Ruckelshaua  and  Hale  recommended  con- 
tinued f\mdlng  of  the  solid  waste  program. 
So  did  Rusael  E.  Train,  chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  on  Envlrontmental 
Quality. 

ACTINO   AS    nl.TEB 

Their  recommendations  were  reje^d  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget^  which 
In  the  words  of  one  OMB  official,  'merely 
acted  u  a  filter  for  the  White  HouseL"  This 
same  official,  whose  story  Is  supported  by 
varioiil  officials,  in  EPA,  says  that  tho  ap(>eal 
to  restore  funding  for  the  solid  waate  pro- 
gram was  carried  all  the  way  t^  John 
EhrMchman,  the  President's  chief  domestic 
adviser;  Ehrlichman  rejected  it.  I 

The  administration's  decision  t4  turn 
away  from  a  federal  role  in  solid  wasqe  man- 
agement, except  for  toxic  wastes,  cc^es  at 
a  time  when  public  and  private  repo^  dis- 
pute "  the  contention  made  by  Prjesident 
Nixon  In  his  environmental  message  that  we 
are  "winning  the  war  against  enviroiamental 
degradation." 

EPA  documents  indicate  that  the  [TTnlted 
States  Is,  in  fact,  "losing  the  war"  pf  con- 
serving Its  dwindling  natural  resouipes.  At 
the  same  time,  its  related  problem  of  waste 
management  continues  to  grow.  [ 

"We  are  far  out  on  a  limb,  but  |(7e  are 
unaware  of  It,"  wrote  EPA  resource  recovery 
expert  Arsen  Darnay  in  an  agencjj  pam- 
phlet. ".  .  .  Our  population  is  increafing  at 
a  rat©  of  about  15  per  cent  yearly,  fret  our 
consumption  of  products  grows  bet  veen  4 
and  6  percent  a  year.  Approximate  ily  200 
million  tons  of  paper,  iron,  steel,  non  ferrous 
metals,  textiles,  rubber  and  plastKs  flow 
through  the  economy  yearly,  and  miterlals 
weighing  roughly  the  same  leave  thd  econ- 
omy again  as  waste." 
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"This  Is  a  situation  of  imbalance 
adaptation,  Most  of  the  energy  and 
of   the  materials   we   use   are  derive^l 
nonrenewable  depKMlts.   We  are 
our  capital,  rather  than  our  earnin; 

By  the  most  conservative  estimated 
wastes   are   growing   three   times   as 
the  population.  The  nation  now 
billion  a  year  for  municipal  collectl6n 
disposal  services  alone,  and  EPA  has 
most  of  these  Inadequate.  Despite 
creased  public  Intereet  in  recycling, 
centage   of   recycled   materials   used 
dustry    has    been    steadily    declining 
World  War  11. 

A    1972   EPA   report   on   "Salvage 
for   Materials   in   Solid   Waste"  founjd 
paper   consumption   Increased   46 
between  1056  and  1967  while  recycling 
percentage  of  consumption  declined 
cent.  The  voliuhe  of  paper  in  solid 
Increased  59  per  cent,  far  more 
sumption. 

During  a  10-year  period  ending  1 
according   to   this   same   report,   gla^ 
talner  consumption  increased  from  a: 
lion  to  36.1  bUlion  and  "for  all  Intet^ 
purposes  the  entire  output  of  the 
talner  Industry  Is  discarded  Into 
waste  systems." 

The  reason  for  the  dlsproportlonajte 
of    virgin    materials    compared    to 
(secondary)    ones  Is  chiefly  economic 

"Virgin  materials  producers  en^oy 
tlon  allowances,  do  not  pay  the  fiill 
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environmental  degradation  created  by  their 
mining,  harvesting,  transportation  and  proc- 
essing activities,  and  are  not  charged  for 
generating  solid  wastes,"  says  an  EPA  re- 
p)ort.  "By  contrast,  secondary  materials  are 
not  credited  with  conservation  of  natural 
resources,  favorable  contributions  to  foreign 
trade  balance,  low  pollution  generating  in 
reprocessing  and  removal  of  materials  from 
the  solid  waste  stream.  This  situation  re- 
sults In  a  distorted  picture  of  the  relative 
total  costs  of  these  two  types  of  materials." 
Similar  findings  are  &coiporated  In  a  long- 
delayed  report  on  resource  recovery  that  EPA 
was  supposed  to  submit  to  Congress  In  1971. 

RKPOST  BZLD  T7P 

The  agency  didn't  complete  the  report  until 
last  August,  and  It  was  then  withheld  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  for  seven 
months  despite  repeated  prodding  from 
Ruckelshaus  and  Hale  to  release  it. 

When  the  report  was  finally  sent  to  Con- 
gress last  week — 16  months  after  the  date 
stipulated  In  the  Resources  Recovery  Act — its 
tone  had  been  softened  and  occasional 
sentences  added  by  OMB  in  an  effort  to  justi- 
fy the  budget  decision. 

"Additional  federal  incentlTes  for  recycling 
are  not  considered  desirable  at  this  time," 
says  one  such  OMB-added  statement. 

Despite  such  additions,  the  findings  of  the 
report  indicate  clearly  that  recycled  materials 
are  discriminated  against  by  federal  laws, 
even  though  use  of  such  materials  Is  en- 
vironmentally desirable. 

For  instance,  the  report  compares  steel  re- 
inforcing bars  produced  from  virgin  ore  and 
from  scrap.  It  finds  that  the  bars  made 
from  scrap  use  74  per  cent  less  energy  and  51 
per  cent  less  water  and  that  they  cause  86 
per  cent  less  air  pollution  and  97  per  cent  lees 
mining  waste. 

All  told,  the  United  States  provides  $2  bil- 
lion a  year  In  subsidies  to  users  of  virgin 
materials  through  depreciation  allowances, 
cheap  land  leases,  capital  gains  writeoffs  and 
lower  freight  rates. 

EPA  studies  have  fotmd  that  the  chief 
obstacle  to  use  of  recycled  materials  Is  not 
inadequate  technology  but  Inadequate  de- 
mand, because  the  unsubsldized  recycled 
products  cannot  compete  with  the  subsidized 
ones  made  from  natural  materials. 

A  Midwest  Research  Institute  study,  issued 
at  a  time  that  EPA  recovery  expert  Damey 
was  associated  with  the  organization,  says 
that  the  attempt  to  promote  greater  iise  of 
recycled  materials  merely  by  mcreaslng  their 
supply  is  like  "pushing  on  a  string."  Instead, 
the  study  suggests,  the  government  should 
create  a  "demand  pull"  by  either  subsidizing 
recycled  materials  or  removing  some  of  the 
subsidies  on  virgm  materials. 

ST7SPECT    PRESSITRE 

Smce  the  budget  cut  was  tuinounced,  vari- 
ous conservationist  groups  have  expressed 
STisplcions,  that  major  mdustrles  pressed  the 
administration  to  kill  the  solid  waste  pro- 
gram out  of  fear  that  it  would  one  day 
call  for  restrictions  on  oil,  mineral  and  timber 
depreciation  allowances. 

"If  they  have  exerted  pressure,  it's  clearly 
backfired,"  says  Hale.  "There's  much  more 
attention  given  to  these  subsidies  than  there 
was  before  the  budget  was  announced." 

Hale  says  he  has  detected  no  sign  of  such 
pressiire.  He  and  various  other  officials  in. 
EPA  and  OMB  believe  Instead  that  the 
budget  cut  was  the  result  of  tactical 
maneuvering  Intended  to  head  off  a  far- 
reaching  new  bill  by  Sen.  Edmund  Muskle, 
(D-Me.)  that  would  vastly  Increase  the  role 
of  the  federal  governrnent  In  solid  wEiste 
disposal  and  resource  recovery. 

Among  other  things,  the  Muskle  bill  would 
provide  for  appropriations  of  $805  million 
over  a  three-year  period  for  grants  to  states 
and  cities. 

The  earlier  water  pollution  bill  providing 
up  to  $11  billion  for  sewage  treatment  plant 
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grants  was  passed  over  President  Nixon's 
veto,  and  the  administration  wanted  no 
repetition.  White  House  strategy  on  solid 
waste  reduced  the  Congress  to  fighting  for 
the  limited  present  program  rather  than  the 
new  Muskle  measure. 

The  ResoiU'ce  Recovery  Act,  under  which 
the  present  solid  waste  program  Is  adminis- 
tered, expires  July  1,  and  the  Senate  rushed 
through  a  one-year  extension  to  keep  the 
program  alive.  The  House  Is  expected  to 
concur. 

Normally,  a  program  can  be  continued  at 
Its  present  budget  level  through  a  devlca 
known  as  a  "contlnxilng  resolution."  But 
such  resolutions  provide  for  funding  either 
at  the  present  budget  level  or  the  new  Ixudget 
figure,  whichever  is  lower. 

The  net  effect  of  this  maneuvering  Is  that 
the  administration  was  able  virtually  to  do 
away  with  a  solid  waste  prograni  while  Its 
future  Is  being  deliberated  by  the  Congress. 

The  result  has  been  disheartening  t^  EPA 
officials,  many  of  whom  agree  neither  with 
the  Nixon  budget  cuts  nor  with  the  Muskle 
approach  of  massive  grants. 

Hale  particularly  dislikes  a  feature  of  the 
Muskle  bill  that  would  put  EPA  In  the  busi- 
ness of  deciding,  on  a  product-by-product 
basis,  which  products  shoxild  be  restricted 
from  the  market  on  solid  waste  grounds. 
This,  he  says,  Is  a  task  that  government  Is 
lU-equlpped  to  do. 

In  the  absence  of  a  budget  restoration, 
however,  or  early  passage  of  the  Muskle 
measure  which  even  the  bill's  author  doesnt 
foresee,  the  problems  of  solid  waste  and  re- 
soiurce  recovery  have  now  been  deemed  a 
matter  for  "local  control."  It  Is  a  point  dis- 
puted by  the  National  League  of  Cities,  which 
said  In  a  resolution  last  month  that  "we  do 
not  agree  that  solid  waste  disposal  and  re- 
source recovery  is  a  responElblllty  exclusively 
of  local  government." 


OUR  VETERANS  WELL  NOT  BE 
FORGOTTEN 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  ILUNOIS 
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Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  last  few  months  Congress  has  been 
repeatedly  rebuffed  in  its  attempts  to 
provide  adequate  health  care  for  veterans 
by  the  Nixon  administration.  Some  esti- 
mates point  out  that  less  than  15  per- 
cent of  the  VA  budget  is  devoted  to  the 
some  3  million  Vietnam  veterans. 

Last  year  the  President  vetoed  two  bills 
intended  to  improve  services  to  veterans. 
A  half-dozen  programs  in  health.  Job, 
and  school  benefits  for  Vietnam  veterans, 
approved  by  Congress  because  of  desper- 
ate need,  have  been  cut,  or  the  funds  for 
them  impounded.  Various  reports  from 
both  private  and  government  sources  in- 
dicate that  personnel  and  facilities  at  VA 
hospitals  are  overburdened,  causing  a 
serious  threat  to  patient  safety. 

Just  last  month  the  administration 
tried  to  raise  benefits  for  mentally  ill  vets 
and  reduce — up  to  60  percent — benefits 
for  amputees.  Both  Congress  and  the 
public  were  justifiably  outraged  by  these 
miserable  proposals.  I  commend  my  col- 
league, William  J.  B.  Dorn,  chairman  of 
the  Veterans'  Subcommittee  on  Compen- 
sation and  Pensions,  for  his  quick  action 
to  stop  these  unconscionable  cuts.  Our 
Nation  has  the  money  to  give  the  best  of 
health  care  to  all  of  its  veterans,  both 
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young  apd  old.  I  realize  that  some  would 
not  agree  with  me,  but  I  believe  that 
amputees  have  sacrificed  enough.  They 
should  not  have  to  give  up  their  benefits 
so  that  others  might  have  better  treat- 
ment. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  which 
highlights  this  "national  disgrace."  I 
want  to  commend  Emmett  Dedmon,  the 
distinguished  vice  president,  and  edi- 
torial director  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
as  well  as  his  editorial  staff,  for  this 
outstanding  editorial  which  so  succinctly 
portrays  the  problem  facing  our  veterans 
The  editorial  follows: 

SHOBTCHANOING  THE  Veteeans 

The  Veterans  Administration  has  been  ac- 
cused by  a  congressional  committee  of  a 
shocking  lack  of  concern  for  those  whose  wel- 
fare it  is  supposed  to  help  safeguard.  A  study 
prepared  by  the  staff  of  a  House  Appropria- 
tions subcommittee  asserted  that  thousands 
of  ailing  patients  suffer  from  a  dangerous 
lack  of  care  at  VA  hospitals  and  sometimes 
are  discharged  In  worse  shape  than  when 
they  were  admitted.  The  41-page  committee 
study  also  accused  the  VA  of  trying  to  con- 
ceal hospital  conditions  by  distorting  records. 
The  VA  pointed  to  an  increased  staff-patient 
ratio,  but  the  committee  said  the  figures  do 
not  mean  that  many  more  employees  be- 
came Involved  In  patient  care. 

Taken  alone,  the  investigators'  report  con- 
stitutes a  serious  Indictment  of  the  VA.  But 
It  Is  only  the  latest  evidence  that  the  VA's 
commitment  to  U.S.  servicemen  Is  less  than 
genume.  On  Feb.  14,  the  VA  was  forced  by 
President  Nixon  to  withdraw  plans  to  cut 
benefits   for   amputees   and    other   disabled 
Vietnam  GIs  because  the  proposal  provoked 
instant  and  bitter  outrage  from  Congress  and 
groups  concerned  about   veterans'  benefits 
Earlier  this  month,  officials  of  the  West  Side 
Veterans  Hospital  refused  to  say  how  much 
taxpayers'  money  was  being  used  to  refurbish 
an  executive  suite  at  the  hospital.  The  hos- 
pital's administration  said  it  couldn't  divulge 
this  information  because  it  was  in  the  midst 
of  an  Internal  investigation  of  newspaper  re- 
ports on  the  hospital  s  management.  In  1971 
patients  at  VA  hospitals  in  Georgia  and  Texas 
were  sweltering  in  summer  heat  without  air 
conditioning  while  multlmUllon-dollar  proj- 
ects were  under  way  to  cool  VA  hospitals  In 
the  North. 

Needed  help  may  be  on  the  way.  Three  bUls 
Increasing  benefits  for  veterans  by  $1.2  billion 
were  passed  by  the  Senate  on  Tuesday  Unfor- 
tunately, two  of  the  measures  are  similar  to 
bills  that  President  Nixon  pocket-vetoed  last 
October,  partly  on  the  ground  they  were  too 
costly.  We  dont  buy  that  argument  here 
■niese  disabled  servicemen  have  paid  the  cost 
of  their  care,  some  of  them  with  their  arms 
and  legs.  They  are  entitled  to  the  best  med- 
ical care  the  nation  can  provide.  If  the  com- 
mittee's report  Is  acciu-ate— and  we  beUeve 
Its  findings  should  Be  examined  closely— that 
care  Is  a  national  disgrace.  Mr.  NUon  on  sev- 
eral occasions  has  expressed  his  and  the  na- 
tlon's  gratitude  for  the  service  rendered  by 
these  servicemen.  Such  gratitude  should  be 
expressed  in  doUars. 
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throughout  tha  United  States,  both  old 
and  young,  g^the  necessary  readjust- 
ment services.  I  Intend  to  do  all  I  can  to 
make  sure  that  the  sacrifices  of  our  vet- 
erans are  rewarded  not  with  promises, 
rhetoric,  and  high-soimding  phrases,  but 
with  practical  job,  educational,  and 
health  programs  suited  to  their  needs. 

I  voted  for  the  veterans  bills  in  the 
92d  Congress,  which  were  subsequently 
vetoed  by  the  President,  and  I  intend  to 
do  so  again  when  these  bills,  and  other 
similar  measures,  are  brought  to  a  vote 
in  the  93d  Congress— as  they  must  be. 


IRAN  COMMENDED  FOR  RECORD 
SEIZURE  OP  ILLICIT  NARCOTICS 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 


Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  made  my  Chi- 
cago office  available  to  help  veterans  in 
the  nth  Congressional  District  of  Illi- 
nois, which  I  am  privileged  to  represent, 
and  the  jobs  or  career  programs  suitable 
to  their  individual  needs.  We  are  proud 
of  the  veterans  in  our  community  and 
with  help  from  the  city  of  Chicago  and 
the  people  of  the  northwest  side,  we  have 
been  successful  in  this  effort. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  however  It 
la  my  duty  to  see  that  all  of  our  veterans 
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Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  suc- 
cess of  our  country's  war  on  drug  abuse 
hinges,  to  a  great  extent,  on  effective 
efforts  to  halt  international  drug  traf- 
ficking. We  are  sharply  critical  of  any 
country  which,  in  our  view,  is  failing  to 
make  a  maximum  effort  to  halt  the  flow 
of  illicit  drugs.  It  Is  equaUy  important 
that  we  recognize  those  countries  that 
are  acting  decisively  to  suppress  nar- 
cotics trafficking. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel 
it  is  important  that  my  colleagues  be 
aware  of  the  outstanding  record  of  the 
Iranian  Government  and  police  force  in 
the  war  on  international  drug  traffick- 
ing. On  February  10,  1973,  the  Iranian 
gendarmerie  seized  a  world  record  12.7 
tons  of  opium  which  was  being  smuggled 
into  their  coimtry.  During  the  period 
December  21,  1971,  to  February  26,  1973, 
only  14  months,  the  Iranian  police  seized 
51,333  poimds  or  26  tons  of  opium,  81 
pounds  of  morphine  base.  80  poimds  of 
heroin,  and  5.591  pounds  of  hashish. 

The  significance  of  these  seizures  is 
further  revealed  in  a  telegraphed  mes- 
sage from  John  Ingersoll,  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  to  General  Zargham.  Command- 
ing General  of  the  Imperial  Iranian 
Gendarmerie : 

My  staff  in  Tehran  has  notified  me  of  the 
arrest  of  eight  armed  smugglers  and  the 
seizure  of  12,700  kilos  of  opium  near  the 
Afghan  border  In  Khorassan  province  by 
your  men. 

This  most  notable  enforcement  effort  Is 
very  gratifying  to  me  and  all  U.S.  officials 
working  on  stopping  International  Illicit 
narcotics  trafficking. 

To  my  knowledge  this  Is  the  largest  single 
seizure  of  Illicit  narcotics  reported  In  recent 
history.  I  am  most  particularly  appreciative 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Iranian  Government  in 
suppressing  Illicit  narcotics  trafficking. 

You  and  the  Imperial  Iranian  Gendarmerie 
are  to  be  conmiended  for  this  remarkable 
achievement. 

You  have  the  U.S.  Government's  continued 
full  support  of  your  narcotics  enforcement 
program. 
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the  operaUon  of  that  country's  narcotics 
enforcement  program.  Iran  was  among 
the  11  foreign  countries  I  visited  last 
December  at  the  request  of  the  White 
House  Cabinet  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Narcotics  Control.  The  purpose  of 
that  mission  was  to  assess  the  effective- 
ness of  bans  on  heroin  trafficking  in  the 
Near  East  and  to  underscore  the  impor- 
tance our  country  attaches  to  those  ef- 
forts. The  commltmoit  of  the  Iranians 
was  particularly  impressive  in  that  the 
fahah  of  Iran  has  developed  one  of  the 
most  advanced  programs  of  smuggling 
control,  production  control,  and  addict 
treatment  anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  record  seizures  of  iUicit  narcotics 
are  further  evidence  that  Iran  is  com- 
pletely serious  about  combating  illicit 
trafficking  of  drugs  into  and  out  of 
Persia.  The  Iranian  Government  and 
police  force  should  be  commended  by  the 
Congress  and  by  the  American  people  for 
their  outstanding  record. 


FIRST   AID   FOR   REPRESENTATIVE 
DEMOCRACY 


I  am  extremely  pleased  to  recognize 
these  achievements  of  the  Iranian  Gov- 
ernment because  I  have  seen  first-hand 
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Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  ad- 
ministration has  previously  shown  a  sig- 
mficant  fondness  for  talking  about  con- 
stitutional government.  The  President 
asks  others  to  obey  its  dictates.  Yet  he 
shows  a  fine  disregard  for  such  niceties 
when  it  comes  his  turn  as  Chief  Executive 
to  set  a  national  example.  However  I 
will  take  him  literally  and  adhere 'to 
the  rules,  particularly  in  the  area  of  divi- 
sion of  powers  between  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches. 

Rumor  still  has  it  that  the  Congress 
originates  revenue  bills.  Unless  that 
belief  IS  dispeUed  by  forces  greater  than 
Congress,  I  shall  continue  to  retain  faith 
in  that  constitutional  mandate. 

This  means  simply  what  the  Congress 
appropriates  and  orders  spent  on  a  given 
PUbUc  policy  should  be  spent  accord- 
mgly  by  the  executive  branch.  It  does 
not  mean  that  half  of  it  should  be  spent 
and  the  other  half  held  back  by  the  order 
of  the  President. 

In  recent  months  we  have  all  become 
aware  that  in  the  now-swollen  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  there  resides 
a  new,  almost  omnipotent  deity,  and  he  is 
known  as  the  accountant.  Possessing  a 
cash  register  instead  of  a  heart,  he  spits 
on  the  end  of  his  lead  pencU  and  makes 
marks  on  yeUow  pads,  a  la  his  employer 
He  makes  large  dollar  marks  for  mili- 
tary hardware  and  very  small  ones  for 
domestic  benefit  programs.  He  authorizes 
full  expenditures  for  weapons  systems 
and  contracts  to  hardware  merchants 
such  as  Litton  Industries,  whose  former 
President  now  heads  this  office. 

Then  he  and  his  conferees  authorize 
minimal  and  partial  expenditures  of  con- 
gressIonaUy  appropriated  and  authorized 
funds  for  domestic  programs  benefiting 
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millions  of  Americans.  I  r^fer  to  pro 
grams  involving  health,  educBtion,  child 
care,  housing,  the  elderly,  and  many 
others  that  the  Congress  in  Its  wisdom 
has  termed  essential  to  the  well  being  of 
America. 

Now  in  a  kingdom  where  ajperson  rules 
by  divine  right,  as  they  use^  to  say,  the 
Parliament  could  authorize  expenditure 
of  funds  and  a  king  could  loU  back  on  his 
throne  and  laugh  at  such  feeble  gestures 
of  democracy  on  the  parti  of  a  body 
elected  directly  by  the  people. 

In  a  dictatorship,  the  jkind  which 
abounds  aroimd  the  world  today,  a  single 
individual  makes  little  pretense  of  ad- 
hering to  the  commands  ancl  dictates  of 
a  freely  elected  group  of  parliamentar- 
ians. He  merely  orders  funlds  expended 
as  he  sees  fit,  and  be  I  damned  to 
democracy.  | 

Now  that  same  rumor  inonger  who 
Informed  me  that  Congress  originates 
revenue  bills  has  also  informed  me  that 
we  do  not  have  one-man  rule  of  either 
kind  in  this  Nation;  at  least  not  yet.  He 
-.told  me  that  a  strong  rumdr  was  being 
bruited  about  Washington  wpich  claimed 
.  that  a  freely  elected  Congreiss,  reflecting 
the  will  of  the  majority  o<  the  people, 
icould  cause  funds  to  be  ( expended  on 
Existing  ajrograms  without  interference 
"nby  a  king,  dictator  or  what  have  you. 
. ;  ■  Now  if  that  rumor  is  tr  le,  and  it  is 
•sreputed  to  be  based  on  the  Constitution 
-of  this  Republic,  then  there  |s  no  legal  or 
'  i  constitutional  ground  upoi^  which  any 
*part  of  the  executive  branch,  from  the 
■  President  on  down  to  his  jaccoimtants, 
can  defy  the  will  of  Congtess  and  im- 
pound  appropriated    funds   earmarked 
for  specific,  legally  approved  imdertak- 
Ings  of  this  Oovemment.      J 

The  Congress,  resting  its  logic  for  such 
a  ,«>olicy  again  on  that  precious  docu- 
ment, can  and  should  vigoijously  oppose 
the  impoundment  policy. 

The   question   is   not   whether   there 
should    be    more    or    less    government 
^jj  spending.  The  real  Issue    s  who  shall 
control  this  vital  process.  I'  representa- 
( tlve  democracy  is  to  endiu^e  in  this  land, 
then  the  Congress,  which   has  always 
exercised  this  power,  must  reclaim  It  at 
I   any  cost. 
I      Toward  this  end,  I  have  joined  with 
«  an  impressive  list  of  my   colleagues  of 
J- both  parties  In  introducing  legislation 
designed  to  restore  balanci!  to  the  gov- 
ernment process.  It  would  prevent  the 
President  from  impounding  fimds  with- 
out first  consulting  Congress  within  10 
days  after  the  action,  and  1  urther,  with- 
out explicit  approval  of  the  Congress 
within  a  60-day  period.       ! 

Perhaps  the  most  outrageous  element 

in  this  equation  of  executi  re  usurpation 

,      of  legally  granted  legislative  powers  is 

the  grave  Inconsistency  that  an  Amerl- 

1    can  President  can  withheld  fimds  the 

u  Congress  has  already  appropriated  for 

p  badly  needed  domestic  soqial  programs, 

I   while  at  the  same  time,  asks  the  same 

2j  Congress  to  authorize  billl)ns  of  dollars 

•  'for  the  rebuilding  of  Sout  least  Asia. 

My  /riends,  irony  not  withstanding, 

the   issue   is   plain   and    ;he   lines  are 

*drawn.  Once  again.  Coniress  is  faced 

with  a  simple  choice.  Either  reclaim  Its 
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authority  or  cease  being  a  truly  repre- 
sentative body.  The  choice  Is  ours. 


TOP  GOES  TO  WORK 


I 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF   NirW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  given  all  of  the  uproar  about  the 
supposed  elimination  of  the  Community 
Action  program,  there  have  been  those 
who  have  reacted  as  if  it  was  the  end  of 
the  world,  but  others  have  gone  to  work 
already,  beginning  to  seek,  as  inevitably 
they  must,  the  kind  of  community  imder- 
standing  and  support  necessary  if  local 
CAP  agencies  are  to  survive. 

An  example  of  the  latter  Is  Tioga  op- 
portunities program.  Last  week  I  was 
given  a  copy  of  the  report  which  their 
able  director.  Glen  Hine,  has  complied  as 
to  what  is  facing  TOP  at  the  present 
time.  Because  of  the  great  interest  in  the 
effect  on  CAP  agencies  of  the  changes 
which  have  been  announced,  I  want  to 
bring  this  report  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

Tioga  OppoBTrrNrms  Program,  Ikc, 

Owego,  N.Y..  March.  8,  1973. 
Shortly  after  the  release  of  President 
Nlxon'8  proposed  FY  "74  Budget  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  meet  with  Congressman 
Roblson.  At  that  time  I  expressed  some  of  my 
concerns  over  the  Immediate  and  complete 
cut-off  of  funds  for  Community  Action  Agen- 
cies and  the  effect  on  a  small  rural  county 
Uke  Tioga.  I  also  Indicated  that  I  beUeved 
the  future  of  community  action  and  its  pro- 
grams was  now  a  local  Issue  and  that  I  In- 
tended to  go  home  and  seek  local  support 
and  take  a  good  hard  look  at  where  we  are 
and  where  we  are  going. 

On  February  14,  1973  I  presented  o\ir  Board 
of  Directors  a  three  part  paper  updating  them 
on  our  Immediate  position  (copy  attached). 
At  this  meeting  the  Board  voted  not  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  mobilization  In  Washington 
but  to  remain  home,  seek  local  support,  and 
determine  our  most  pressing  needs. 

During  the  past  two  weeks  we  have  asked 
our  community  to  respond.  We  wanted  this 
response  for  two  reasons.  We  wanted,  first 
of  all.  to  be  able  to  give  some  indication  .of 
what  the  community  says  about  Community 
Action.  We  give  you  these  responses  In  that 
spirit.  We  believe  they  honestly  reflect  a  wide 
cross  section  of  participants,  staff,  commu- 
nlty-at-large.  Agencies,  the  business  and  pro- 
fessional community,  churches  and  schools. 

Secondly,  we  wanted  to  use  our  present 
situation  to  gain  for  ourselves  a  meaning- 
ful, productive,  educational  and  creative 
experience.  The  letters  that  have  come  into 
our  office  have  done  Just  that  for  us.  A  care- 
fiU  analysis  reveals  the  concerns  of  Tioga 
County  citizenry  and  provides  us  with 
benchmarks  to  measure  future  activities. 

These  are  confusing  times  for  us!  OEO 
Guidelines  for  the  termination  of  funding, 
total  upset  in  Regional  OEO  office,  news- 
paper articles  and  radio  and  TV  reports.  In- 
creasing skepticism  from  many  sources  on 
Special  Revenue  Sharing  to  mention  only  a 
few  which  multiply  the  dUemma. 

In  the  middle  of  this  uncertainty  let  mo 
suggest  some  areas  of  concern  that  require 
some  consideration. 

1.  If  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Is 
eliminated  several  Immediate  problems  arise: 
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A.  The  bviUt  of  office  equipment  Is  under 
OEO  Inventory.  We  wlU  have  offices  but  no 
furnishings  or  equipment.  Some  arrange- 
ment should  be  made  to  transfer  this  equip- 
ment to  the  Agency.  Otherwise  the  county 
and  the  taxpayer  will  receive  added  costs  to 
refurnish  and  re-equlp. 

B.  Previous  close-out  of  OEO  programs  has 
re8\ilted  In  boxing  and  sealing  of  all  grantee 
records.  Much  Information  and  data  will  be 
lost  for  local  use,  unless  arrangements  are 
made  for  retention  here  in  the  county. 

C.  Staff  and  equipment,  using  maximum 
tlme-Ilne  wUl  be  phased-out  and  dispersed 
as  follows: 

(1)  Manpower — Department  of  Labor— 
06/30/73 — 3  staff  persons. 

(2)  Self -Help  In  Nutrition  Education— 
OEO — 09/30/73 — 6  staff  persons. 

(3)  Conduct  and  Administration.  Commu- 
nity Services.  Senior  Opportimltles  and  Serv- 
Ices — OEO — 11/30/73 — 13  staff  persons. 

3.  Tioga  County,  no  matter  how  serious 
they  may  be  In  wanting  continuation  of  these 
services,  does  not  have  the  financial  capa- 
bilities at  this  point  of  termination  to  fund 
these  programs. 

A.  General  Revenue  Sharing  Is  a  new  ex- 
perience, divided  among  many  political  juris- 
dictions and  came  in  1972  as  funding  that 
was  considered  to  be  for  priorities  over  and 
above  existing  programs.  Added  to  this  is 
the  uncertainty  of  Just  how  much  wUl  be 
received  In  any  given  year  as  evidenced  In 
the  reduced  amount  received  by  the  county 
In  1973  over  1972. 

B.  Special  Revenue  Sharing  Is  yet  tmde- 
fined.  How  can  the  county  say  at  this  time 
what  they  wlU  do?  Will  there  be  Special  Reve- 
nue Shtwlng?  What  will  be  the  mechanism 
for  getting  It  down  to  Tioga  County?  (If 
the  population  base  of  76-100  thousand  Is 
considered  this  means  that  for  Tioga  County, 
funds  could  go  to  the  State  of  New  York, 
through  local  Development  Districts  or  other 
Regional  Planning  Groups  and  finally  to  the 
Coimty.)  Vimat  kind  of  proposals  will  be  re- 
quired and  how  does  a  small  rural  county 
fare  when  faced  with  competition  from  or- 
ganized, larger,  more  sophisticated  county 
governments  and  large  cities? 

3.  The  situation  then  seems  to  point  up 
the  need  for  some  form  of  Transition  Period. 
It  is  totally  unrealistic  to  expect  that  in 
view  of  the  above  uncertainties  that  a  small 
rural  coxmty  can  finance,  plan  and  adjust, 
without  a  transition  option.  If  such  a  transi- 
tion plan  is  not  developed  we  are  faced  with 
some  very  serious  consequences. 

A.  Programs  still  funded  will  become  more 
costly  to  administrate  since  they  are  pres- 
ently not  funded  or  staffed  to  provide  sup- 
portive service  for  family  and  chUdren.  The 
services  provided  by  our  Agency  are  unique 
to  the  county.  Not  only  are  they  integrated 
services  for  our  ovm  programs  but  they  also 
provide  services  to  other  county  agencies. 

B.  There  will  be  a  break  In  delivery  of 
services  that  wUl  require  added  costs  If  they 
are  to  be  picked  up  at  a  later  date.  Blocks  of 
unique  services  are  eliminated.  Integrated 
services  are  destroyed. 

C.  Present  staff  who  are  members  of  various 
Regional  Planning  Boards  will  be  lost  to  the 
county.  Many  of  these  staff  who  have  pro- 
vided valuable  voices  for  Tioga  County  with 
years  of  experience  will  be  lost  to  the  county 
as  they  relocate. 

D.  A  great  body  of  work  must  be  pursued 
m  developing  local  guidelines  for  delivery  of 
services  now  that  Federal  Guidelines  are 
eliminated.  This  is  not  necessarily  a  bad 
thing  since  It  allows  greater  fiexlblUty  and 
sensitivity  to  local  needs.  However,  It  will 
be  a  difficult  task  for  the  county  when  OEO 
Guidelines  for  termination  call  for  progres- 
sively reduced  personnel  who  may  lend  their 
knowledge  and  skill  to  such  a  task. 

Glenn  A.  Hine. 
Executive  Director. 


March  15,  1»?S 

ti-  PANAMA  CANAL:  A  STUDY  IN 
SOVEEIEIGNTY 


"'  HON.  PfflWP  M,  CRANE 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  14,  1973 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
current  sessions  of  the  D.N.  Security 
Council  in  Panama.  15-21  March,  1973. 
one  of  the  subjects  lor  discussion  Is  U.S. 
sovereign  control  over  the  Canal  Zone. 
Though  the  documentation  on  this  sub- 
ject is  extensive  and  authoritative,  It  is 
not  understood  as  it  should  be. 

In  an  lllummatln^  article  m  the  No- 
vember 4,  1972,  issue,' bf  Hun^  Events, 
the  well-known  weekly  news  report  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  Ejr.  Donald  Dozer, 
eminent  author  and  outstanding  author- 
ity on  U.S.  Latin  American  poUcies,  re- 
moves much  of  the  confusion  that  has 
surrounded  the  subject  of  U.S.  sover- 
eignty over  the  Canal  Zone  and  preseiits 
the  mattfer  in  clear  and  simple  terms.  la 
so  doing,  he — 

First.  Shows  that  the  D.S.  possession 
of  the  Canal  Zoue  is  not  a  'iease"  but  a 
"grant"  of  sovereignty  in  perpetuity. 

Second.  Explains  how  the  annuity  of 
$1,930,000  paid  Panama  is  not  a  "rental" 
but  the  adjusted  obligation  of  the  Pan- 
ama RaUroad  assumed  by  the  United 
States  in  the  1903  treaty  and  lat«r  gra- 
tuitously augmented, by  '|l, 500,000  from 
the  State  Department  budget. 

Third.  Appeals  for  a  strong  reaffirma- 
tion of  U.S.  sovereignty  by  our  Oovem- 
ment, which  would  render  the  current 
negotiations  "entirely  Irrelevant"  and 
clear  the  way  for  .the  "major  moderniza- 
tion" of  the  existing  Panama  Canal. 

The  objectives  in  the  paragraph  above 
can  be  accomplished  by  prompt  action 
on  pending  measures  In  the  Congress, 
among  them  House  Resolution  201  and 
H.R.  1517,  i^ch  were  referred  to  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Ftsheries,  respectively. 
Because  the  Indicated  paper  should  be 
of  special  value  at  this  time,  I  quote  It  as 
part  of  my  remarks  and  urge  Its  careful 
reading  by  all  concerned  with  Isthmian 
canal  policy  questions : 

[From  Human  Event*.  Nov.  4. 1972] 
Tecb  Panama  Canal:  A  Study  in  Sovxbxiontt 
(By  Donald  M.  Dozer) 
Some  84,000  United  States  citizens  residing 
In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  are  vltaUy  inter- 
ested m  the  secret  negotiations  which  hav» 
been  proceeding  for  more  than  a  year  be- 
tween reprenntcuves  of  Panama  and  three 
United  States  ambamadors.  Robert  B.  An- 
derson, John  C.  Mundt  and  David  H.  Ward, 
for  a  new  treaty  oor  treaties  with  Panama. 

Far  more  than  their  Jobs  are  at  stake.  They 
understand  oonditlona  on  the  Isthmua  and 
are  concerned  to  maintain  the  strategic  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  In  the  Canal  Zone 
and  to  jwotect  It-'agalDBt  the  aaber-ratUlng 
demagogy  of  Brig.  Qtm..  Omar  Torrljos,  Su- 
prwift  Leader  of  the  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment of  Panama.  In  certain  quarter*  In  the 
Unite*  States  it  Is  adao  feared  that  the  new 
arrangements  with  Panama  which  are  being 
oego^ted  will  foUow  the  pattern  of  aur- 
reijder  ol  pur  vital  rights  there  wt^ifih.  waa 
esta'bllahed.  t»y  the  EUenbower,  Kennedy  and 
Johq^n  admlnistratlone. 

For  i^aay  yean  United  States  policy  toward 
^^iiama,  ^raa  baaed  qo  the  fact  of  perpetual 
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and  excluaive  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  over  the  Canal  Zone.  In  the  Hay- 
Bunau  VarlUa  treaty  of  1903.  which  stUl  fixes 
the  rights  of  the  United  States  in  the  Canal 
Zone.  Panama  granted  to  the  United  States 
"in  perpetuity  the  use.  occupation  and  con- 
trol" of  the  aone  and  authorized  it  to  exercise 
"aU  the  rights,  power  and  authority  within 
the  zone  .  ,  .  which  the  United  States  would 
possess  and  exercise  If  It  were  the  sovereign 
of  the  territory  ...  to  the  entire  exclusion 
of  the  exercise  by  the  Republic  of  Panama 
of  any  such  sovereign  rights,  power  or 
authority." 

Secretary  of  War  WUllam  H.  Taft  injected 
an  element  of  confiosion  Into  this  situation 
when  In  1905  be  propounded  the  theory  that 
Panama  retained  "titular  sovereignty"  over 
the  Canal  Zone,  by  which,  he  later  explained, 
he  meant  residual  or  reversionary  sover- 
eignty; that  is.  U  the  United  States  should 
ever  abandon  the  canal  It  would  relinquish 
the  zone  only  to  Panama  and  to  no  other  na- 
tion. Although  the  phrase  "titular  sover- 
eignty" occurs  nowhere  In  the  treaty  It  Is  still 
used  by  the  advocates  of  surrender. 

But  Secretary  of  State  John  Hay  had  al- 
ready caUed  titular  sovereignty  a  "barren 
sceptre."  and  was  virtually  repudiated  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  In  1907 
when  the  court  declared :  "It  Is  hypercritical 
to  contend  that  the  title  of  the  United  States 
Is  Imperfect,  and  that  the  territory  described 
(the  Canal  Zone]  does  not  belong  to  this 
nation  because  of  the  omission  of  some  of  the 
technical  terms  used  In  ordinary  conveyances 
of  real  estate."  (Wilson  v.  Shaw,  204  U.S.  24.) 
But  this  view  has  been  repeatedly  chal- 
lenged since  World  War  n.  It  has  been  per- 
verted both  deliberately  by  skillful  propa- 
ganda and  through  default  by  lazy  wrltere 
on  this  subject  who  parrot  one  another 
uncritically. 

On  this  point  students  and  ordinary  citi- 
zens who  consult  popular  textbooks  In  diplo- 
matic history  and  modern  reference  works 
will  find  gross  errors. 

For  example,  Amherst  historian  Henry 
Steele  Commager  has  written  In  his  widely 
used  textbook  The  Growth  of  the  American 
Republic  that  in  the  treaty  of  1903  "the  Canal 
Zone  was  leased  In  perpetuity  to  the  United 
States."  Vera  Brown  Holmes  in  her  History  of 
the  Americas  similarly  states  that  the  treaty 
gave  "the  United  States  a  lease  on  the  Canal 
Zone  In  perpetuity." 

Prof.  Lawrence  O.  Ealy  In  his  latest  book 
on  Isthmian  canal  problems  regularly  uses 
the  term  "lease"  In  referring  to  the  United 
States  position  In  the  Canal  Zone,  calls  it  a 
"concession  area"  of  the  United  States  and 
supports  Panama's  claim  to  "proprietary  own- 
ership" over  It.  Even  the  new  Random  House 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  describes 
the  Canal  Zone  as  "a  zone  In  central  Panama 
. .  .  leased  perpetually  to  and  governed  by  the 
U.8." 
Neither  the  treaty  of  1903  nor  any  subpe» 
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In  this  form  the  treaty  was  ratified  immedi- 
ately by  the  Panamanian  Provisional  Govern- 
ment and  was  accepted  by  the  United  States 
aa  fulfllUng  Panama's  conditions  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal.  The  United  States 
then  proceeded  to  purchase  all  privately 
owned  land  in  the  zone,  paying  not  only  the 
legal  owners  but  also  those  who  were  living 
there  only  under  the  concept  of  squatter's 
rights.  Thus  the  Canal  Zone  became  the  most 
costly  territorial  purchase  in  United  States 
history. 

The  treaty-based  traditional  view  of  the 
United  States,  affirmed  and  reaffirmed  by 
many  later  attorneys  general  and  secretaries 
of  state,  insisted  that  this  treaty  could  be 
construed  only  as  making  a  full,  exclusive 
and  Irrevocable  transfer  of  sovereignty  to 
the  United  States.  Under  this  view  the  United 
States  later  concluded  treaties  with  foreign 
countries  prescribing  conditions  under  which 
they  may  use  the  canal,  and  as  the  sov- 
ereign power  in  the  zone  it  has  granted 
on  many  occasions  asylum  to  political  leaders 
from  the  Republic  of  Panama,  seeking  to 
escape  assassination. 

But  a  new  interpretation  began  to  be 
placed  upon  the  position  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Canal  Zone  when  Alger  Hiss  as  a  State 
Department  employe  In  1946,  before  his  con- 
viction for  perjury,  filed  the  annual  report 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Co.  with  the  United 
Nations  under  the  Charter  provision  respect- 
ing non-self-governing  territories.  In  the 
spirit  of  this  report  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy met  with  President  Roberto  Chlarl  of 
Panama  In  the  White  House  In  1962  and 
further  weakened  the  United  States  position 
by  assuring  him  that  the  United  States  did 
not  claim  sovereignty  over  the  zone. 

His  successor.  President  Lyndon  Johnson, 
arranged  with  President  Marco  A.  Robles  of 
Panama  In  1965  for  the  negotiation  of  a  new 
treaty  which  "will  effectively  recognize 
Panama's  sovereignty  over  the  area  of  the 
present  Canal  Zone."  Three  new  treaties 
were  subsequently  drafted  implementing  this 
surrender  of  sovereignty  by  the  United 
States,  but  as  they  faUed  to  satisfy  Pana- 
manian demands  they  were  never  carried 
Into  effect. 

Despite  the  fact  that  established  treaty 
rights  cannot  be  set  aside  unilaterally  by 
Presidents  nor  be  destroyed  by  the  actions 
of  Panamanian  mobs  or  by  Inflammatory 
pronouncements  by  Panamanian  dlctatore 
the  Idea  has  gained  wide  currency  that  the 
United  States  really  has  no  perpetual  claim 
to  the  Canal  Zone,  perhaps  even  has  no  right 
to  be  there,  and  ought  now  to  turn  over  Its 
claim  and  Its  property  there  to  Panama. 

This  Idea  has  formed  the  premise  of  action 
by  three  previous  Presidents  of  the  United 
States.  Elsenhower.  Kennedy  and  Johnson, 
who  yielded  to  Panama's  demands  for  the 
flying  of  the  Panamanian  flag  over  the  Canal 
Zone,  for  the  sale  of  Panamanian  postage 
stamps  in  the  zone,  for  the  use  of  Pana- 


United  states  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

In  the  original  draft  of  the  treaty  which 
tlje  duly  accredited  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Panama. 
Philippe  Bunau  VarlUa,  presented  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  Hay  during  the  negotiation  of 
the  treaty  in  Washington  in  November  1903. 
Bunau  VarlUa  propoeed  to  'lease"  the  zone 
to  the  United  States,  but  was  persuaded  to 
change  the  word  to  "grants,"  a  word  which 
in  variant  forms  is  used  19  times  in  the 
treaty. 

This  wis  the  only  modlcatlon  which  Bunau 
Varllla  made  In  the  Panamanian  draft,  and 
It  *a«  made  in  pursuance  of  the  requirement 
of  both  the  first  (Walker)  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  and  the  Spooner  Act  that  the 
United  States  must  obtain  full  sovereign  con- 
trol over  the  «one  through  which  the  canal 
would  bfi»^r.r„.t,  ,0' 


tlon  of  t»e  Canal  Zone  to  Panamanian  Juris- 
diction. Ftrelgn  Minister  Tack  is  demanding 
in  his  woMs  as  reported  In  the  Panama  Star 
and  Herald  of  May  25  last  year,  that  the  zone 
be  recognized  as  belonging  "to  the  metro- 
politan area  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  geo- 
graphically, politically.  socUlly.  economlcallv 
and  culturally."  ^ 

In  response  to  this  demand  the  Nixon 
ambassadore  in  the  current  negotiations  have 
already  agreed  to  abandon  United  States 
treaty  rights  In  "perpetuity." 

Whence  arises  the  contention  that  the 
United  States  merely  leases  the  Canal 
Zone  and  therefore  can  only  exercise  some- 
thing less  than  sovereign  control  over  it? 
It  stems  from  Article  XIV  of  the  treaty  of 
1903  In  which  the  United  states  agreed  to 
make  "an  annual  payment"  of  $260,000  In 
gold  to  Panama  beginning  nine  yean  after 
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the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  ^be  treaty. 
In  addltl,on  to  a  purchase  price  of  |10  mUlion 
payable  at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  This  annual  payment  o^  •260.000, 
which  began  to  be  paid  at  abou^  the  time 
the  canal  was  opened  to  world  i  commerce, 
was  increased  to  $430,000  In  1934Jto  provide 
equivalence  In  compensation  for  tne  devalua- 
,tlon  of  the  United  States  gold  dollar. 

This  payment  la  now  erroneoialy  repre- 
sented as  a  "rentaT'  which  the  XJqlted  States 
pays  on  Its  "lease"  of  the  Canal  teone  from 
Panama.  A  Harvard  professor  of  international 
law,  George  Grafton  Wilson,  used!  this  argu- 
ment against  the  sovereign  control  of  the 
United  States  over  the  canal  iq  the  early 
1930s. 

Prof.  Charles  Fenwlck  referred  jto  the  an- 
nual payment  as  '■rental"  In  an  editorial  note 
In  thcHmertcan  Journal  of  International  Law 
la  April  1964  at  a  time  of  nationalist  dem- 
oostraflons  In  Panama  against  ihe  United 
States.  And  even  distinguished  Stapford  Prof. 
Graham  H.  Stuart.  In  his  Latin  Ahierica  and 
the  United  States,  twice  refers  ta  this  pay- 
ment as  an  "annual  rental  of  the  canal" 
bj(  the  United  States   (p.  128). 

t^viously  If  a  man  pays  rent  on|  a  property 
he  does  not  own  It.  If  the  $250,0(10  payment 
which  the  United  States  agreed  to  make 
annually  to  Panama  were  a  true  rental  pay- 
ment It  would  be  so  described  In  ithe  treaty. 

In  fact  the  word  "rental"  Is  sound  no- 
where In  any  of  the  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  Panama.  This  [annuity  is 
simple  compensation  to  the  forper  terri- 
torial sovereign  of  the  zone  for  ihe  loss  of 
the  annual  franchise  payment  I  from  the 
Panama  Railroad. 

This  railroad  had  been  originally  buUt  and 
opened  to  translsthmlan  traffic  Iby  United 
States  Investors  in  1855  under  k;oncesslon 
-  from  Colombia  and  had  been  enormously 
psofltable.  In  1867  the  American  lowners,  In 
order  to  extend  this  franchise  for  a  term 
of  99  years,  agreed  to  compensate  Colombia 
with  $1  million  in  cash  and  an  armual  fran- 
eliis#>payment  of  $250,000.  In  tils  conces- 
sion for  the  first  time  was  mentioned  the 
Eiim  oft  $250,000  as  the  annual  value  of  the 
ralroad  franchise  to  the  territorial  sovereign. 

Later  4..  the  involved  negotiation  of  the 
H»y-Herr&n  treaty  of  1903,  which  provided 
for  the  transfer  not  only  of  the  zone  but  also 
of  the  railroad  to  the  United  States,  Colombia 
compounded  her  claim  for  losses  |to  Include 
npt  only  the  $250,000  which  shei  had  been 
receiving  from  the  railroad  but  aru  additional 
$350,000  for  anticipated  losses  6t  customs 
duties,  taxation,  etc..  In  the  zonel  making  a 
total  sunount  of  $600,000.  But  Sedretary  Hay 
^reed  to  assume  only  the  flnan^al  obllga- 
W>n  of  the  Panama  Railroad.  I 

The  Hay-Herr4n  treaty  as  finally  signed 
on  Jan.  22,  1903,  provided  for  thq  cession  of 
Colombia  of  the  canal  strip  through  Panama 
to  the  United  States  for  a  fcash  iayment  of 
$10  million  and  an  annual  comp(|nsatlon  to 
Colombia  in  the  tunount  of  $250 .600  for  Co- 
lombia's loss  in  revenue  from  the  Panama 
Railroad.  In  this  treaty  the  United  States 
obtained  "use  and  control"  of  thejcanal  strip 
for  a  "term  of  100  years,  renewable  at  the 
sole  and  absolute  option  of  the  United  States, 
for  periods  of  similar  duration  so  long  as  the 
United  States  may  desire,"  but  It  was  obliged 
to  acknowledge  Colombia's  contlaued  sover- 
eignty over  the  zone.  I 

But  fortunately  for  the  United  States — and 
ultimately  for  Panama — this  treaity  was  not 
accepted  by  Colombia,  and  aft^r  Panama 
gained  her  long-sought  Independence  she 
offered  canal  terms  so  favorabli  that  the 
United  States  could  not  afford  to  ijeject  them, 
"nils  Hay-Bunau  Varllla  treaty  incorporated 
all  the  amendments  which  had  b^en  insisted 
upon  by  the  United  States  as  necessary  for 
121  e  construction,  operation  and  malntenanoe 
of  an  Interoceanlc  canal  and  were  agreeable 
to  the  stipulations  of  the  Walker  <  !omml3slon 
and  the  Spooner  Act. 
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This  treaty,  as  noted  above,  granted  sar- 
erelgn  control  of  tbei  zone  to  the  UnMed 
States  "in  perpketulty"  for  the  same  purchase 
price;  namely,  $10  million  and  retained  the 
article  awarding  $250,000  annually  to  Panama 
as  compensation  for  her  loss  of  the  franchise 
payment  of  the  Panama  Railroad  which  she 
could  claim  as  the  new  territorial  severely 
and  successor  to  the  rights  of  Colombia  in 
the  railroad. 

For  these  arrangements.  It  should  be  noted, 
Panama  received  equally  large  advantages; 
namely,  the  guaranty  of  its  independence 
by  the  United  States,  the  Incalculable  finan- 
cial benefits  which  have  flowed  Into  it 
through  the  construction  and  operation  of 
the  canal  and  Its  conseqUerrt  transformation 
from  a  land  of  disease  and  malnutrltioB  mto 
a  healthy  country  with  one  of  the  highest 
per  capita  incomes  in  all  Latin  America. 

The  $250,000  annuity,  as  mentioned  above, 
was  Increased  to  $430,000  in  1934  after  the 
United  States  devalued  the  gold  dollar.  And 
in  1955  the  State  Department  gratuitously 
added  to  this  amount  the  annual  sum  of  $1.5 
million  out  of  Its  own  budget,  making  a 
total  annual  payment  of  $1.9  million.  Bvt 
neither  the  original  $250,000  annuity  nor 
the  Increased  annual  payment  can,  under 
the  terms  of  the.  existing  treaties  between 
the  United  States  and  Panama,  be  construed 
as  rental  or  as  limiting  tlie  sovereign  control 
of  the  United  States  over  the  Canal  Zone. 

In  April  1971  about  100  members  of  Con- 
gress sponsored  resolutions  In  the  House  re- 
affirming the  sovereign  position  of  the  United 
States  over  the  zone.  These  resolutions 
clarify  and  make  definite  United  States  sov- 
ereign rights,  power  and  authority  over  the 
Canal  Zone  and  canal  and  If  accepted  by 
President  Nixon  could  and  ought  to  be  lised 
to  terminate  the  present  negotiations  which, 
though  conducted  In  secret,  are.  according 
to  reports,  moving  toward  further  conces- 
sions to  Panama. 

A  strong  affirmation  of  United  States  sov- 
ereignty by  Washington  would  render  the 
current  negotiations  entirely  irrelevant  and 
would  clear  the  way  for  the  adoption  of 
measures  for  the  major  modernization  of 
the  canal  which,  under  plans  already  laid 
before  Congress  and  necessitating  no  new 
treaty  arrangements  with  Panama,  would  as- 
sxire  the  continued  adequacy  of  the  canal 
for  the  transit  of  the  maritime  commerce  of 
the  world  well  into  the  2l8t  Century. 
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HON.  PAUL  W.  CRONIN 

OF    MASSACHTTSETTES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  14.  1973 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
recent  graduation  exercises  of  the 
Officer  Candidate  Class  73,  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Reserve,  held  at  the  Coafet  Guard 
Reserve  Training  Center,  Yorktown. 
Va.,  my  friend  and  colleague  Mr.  Contb 
presented   the   principal   address. 

Congressman  Cont*  has  long  been  in 
the  forefront  of  those  promoting  pro- 
grams and  funding  for  a  strong  adequate 
Coast  Guard  and  Coast  Guard  Reserve. 
In  recent  years  he  has  been  honored  by 
the  Coast  Guard  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  Reserve  Officers  Assodation  as  one 
who  has  been  instrumental  in  saving  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve.  As  the  ranking 
meml)er  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  he  has  sponsoi^d  amend- 
ments to  the  appropriation  bill  which 


provided  thenfcc^ssary  funding.  Ifitaduld 
like  at  this  tiUe  tb  bring  tb  the  attention 
of  the  House  Mr.  Coim's  remarks.  I 
should  atsp  li^e  locexttud  congratula- 
tion upon  his  son'^  graduation  and  com- 
missioning as  ensign  in  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve. 
The  address  foUows'   - 

I^^ARK3  or  T^E  Hqnoeab;.!  SILVU)  O.  Contx 
AJ     QSAntTATJOW     HCEKCISES     AT     THE     VS. 

Coast  Gdasd  O^rrcEis  CAironAtE  School, 
TOtKTowK.  Va. 

'Admiral  Perry,  Captain  Hancock,  distin- 
guished guests,  members  of  tile  grkduatln; 
class,  families  and  frtsnds: 

Xhirlng  my  23  years  In  public  life,  I,hav» 
bad  the  opportunity  to  deUver  a  great  num- 
ber of  graduation  speeches  before  colleges, 
universities  and  otli^r  Institutions  of  learn- 
ing. Prom  this  experience  I  have  learned 
what  a  graduating  cla^s  wants  most  from  Its. 
guest   speaker — brevity. 

So,  wbUe  It  ms,y  aeem  a  contradiction  that 
a  man  can  be  a  politician  and  also  be  brief, 
I  Intend  to  prove  to  you  today  that  It  can 
be  done. 

Standing  here  on  the  site  where  America, 
won  Its  fijial  ba.ttle  for  lndepend|xnc«.  oije 
IdAvltably  thinks  of  history.  And,  as  a  nieca- 
ber  of  the  House  Appropriations  Comniltjee, 
one  of  the  more  interesting  little  facte  of 
Coast  Guard  history  to  me  Is  the  fact  that 
this  country  paid  only  $1,000  for  Its  first 
Coast  Gu«rd  cutter  back  In  1791. 

If  we  oqjy  oou^d  bave  kept  the  price  of 
things  at  tt^at  level,  I^.  Nixon  might  have 
been  able  to  get  t^^t  balanced  budget  he's 
been  seeking. 

While  there  has  been  some  Inflation  in 
the  price  of  cutters  over  the  past  couple  of 
centuries,  I'm  sure  an  yoni  graduates  are 
glad  to  know  that  we've  managed  to  offset 
that  lnflatk>n  by  holding  down  pay  scales. 

As  you  know,  the  first  cutter  was  named 
"Massachusetts."  It  wt^  rushed  Into  service 
to  catch  some  slick  operators  who  were 
smuggling  goods  into  the  country.  Knowing 
Massachusetts,  past  aad  present.  I  always 
figured  Alexander  Hamilton  decided  to  name 
the  first  cutter  after  the  state  with  the 
moat  smugglers. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  participate  In  a  graduation  cere- 
mony at  this  fine  school  In  Torktown.  And 
I  want  to  thank  all  of,ypu  for  this  honor. 
Everything  I  have  seen  here  today,  and  all 
that  t  have  learned  about  this  graduating 
class,  reaffirms  what  I  have  learned  from 
working  with  Coast  Guard  leaders  during 
the  past  14  year*  in  the  Congress.  That  is 
that  man  for  man,  pound  for  pound,  the 
Coast  Guard  takes  second  place  to  no  other 
service.  You  are  being  commissioned  today 
as  officers  In  a  service  that  demands  perhaps 
the  greatest  range  of  knowledge  and  exper- 
tise of  Any  of  this  nation's  military  arms. 

Since  Its  InceptloQ  In  1790,  the  Coast 
Guard  has  played  a  vital  role  in  every  con- 
filct  our  country  has  fac^d.  The  skill  and 
bravery  of  its  officers  and  metx.  down  through 
the  generations,  are  legendsry.  And  it  has 
psld  the  great  price  alwsys  demanded  of 
those  dedlosted  to  defeodliig  tbls  country. 
In  World  War  I,  for  example,  the  Coast 
Guard  suffered  greater  loesee.  In  .proportion 
to  Its  strength,  than  any  of  ttoe  other  United 
States  armed  forces.  But  It  got  the  job 
done.  Just  M  It  did  In.  eWorld  War  n,  la 
Korea  and,  moet  recently;^  In  Vletnaan. 

The  Cottst  Guard  bAa  proven  that  It  Is  a 
vital  coa^^nent  In  the  defense  structure 
of  this  natlbn.  We  eanaot.  abd  #•  wtt  not, 
glv*  up  that  role.  '"•  "^ 

But  It  ta  the  dWeratty  of  ««tte«  trf-the 
CoilBt-'^txifLrd  that  i«ts  this  serytee  apart 
frbm  the  others;  that  Dukes  it ^Iqu^. 

Seventy-two  percent  of  thiS  ptiitf^  ^  ia 
covered  by  seas.  That  Is  the  last  great  fronr 
tier  on  earth,  and  no  one  to  ai6r«  tntolved 
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In  the  irlde  range  of  activities  relating  to 
the  seas  than  the  Coast  Guard.  Whether 
your  assignment  is  In  matlne  eclenoes,  safety 
or  transportation  operations,  you  will  be 
Involved  in  this  great  bdventure.  Whether 
you  wlU  be  exploring  the  reeourcee  of  the 
'seas.  corribattlUg  pollution  or  enforcing  the 
maritime  laws,  your  duties  are  spiced  with 
the  excltemefit  «r  dealing  with  the  un- 
known, the  unpredictable,  the  challenging. 

The  description  of  the  Coast  Guard  as  a 
"diversified  and  demanding"  service.  Is  most 
accurate,  It  requires  every  concejTirtJle  kind 
of  skill  and  knowledge.  And  because  of  its 
great  variety  of  important  roles,  the  nation's 
dependence  on  It  never  rclaaAs  dining  times 
of  peace. 

Certainly  those  requirements  of  vaned 
ekUlB  and  knowledge  are  not  being  short- 
changed by  this  class  at  Torktown.  Tour  120 
memberk  hold  mo?e  than  100  college  degrees, 
representing  46  different  icademlc  dls- 
.QipU^fs.  Tour  members  cpme  from  34  states 
>nd  !f>e  country  of  Zalt^, 
'■  ^a(ftf'ei%Be  that  graduates  from  this  fine 
*ichool  has  Its  o*h  distinguishing  marks — ^a 
"gf^tip^pharacter;  it  may  be  a  heavy  IncUna- 
t'foQ  toward  a  oertaln  science  or  technology, 
an,  extraordinary  talent  for  seamanship,  an 
hmtBUBl  spirit -w  icomraderle.  I  am  sure  that 
yoqr  class  tdao  has  ttti  special  charactcrtsttcs. 

But  one  thing  that  will  always  mark  this 
class  is  the  remarkAb^  series  of , events  which 
Bw^pt  across  the  worjd  gf&g^  tf)i  the  17  weeks 
thirt  you  have  sjjeni  here.'  '  '   "' 

Since  you  ehteilgit}^  Septeipljer,  this  na- 
tion has  wltneefcied  a  landslide  preeldenSal 
election  of  recoifl  -proportlonB,  the  death  of 
the  last  two  surviving 'former  Preadcaits  of 
the  country  ant),  most  historic  of  all,  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  to  end  the  longest,  and 
in  .naany  ways  the  costliest,  war  in  our  hls- 

•  tpry;, 

^  Tours  will  be  the  first  class  of  new  Coast 
Guard  officers  to  Join  the  fleet  In  the  post 
Vietnam  peace  era.  But  the  great  challenges 
yoii  have  been  prepared  to  face  by  your 
training  here  stlU  awilt  you. 

Foremost  among  these  Is  the  challenge  of 
leadership.  By  your  attendance  at  this  school, 
and  by  your  completion  of  this  intensive 
training,  you  have  chosen  to  take  on  the 
heavy  responsibility  that  comes  with  leader- 
ship. By  BO  doing,  you '  nave  renounced  a 
luxury  In  which  far  too  Siany  people  today 
indulge — that  of  standing  on  the  sidelines 
and  criticizing  the  players.  We  have  become 
too  much  of  a  "spectator  nation,"  probably 
because  It  Is  much  easier  to  sit  in  the  stands 
an<l  find  fault  with  the  players  than  it  is  to 
get  down  on  the  field  and  mix  it  up  yourself. 
The  lat^,  great  Speaker  of  the  House  Sam 
Rtcioum  had  a  more  colorful  way  of  describ- 
ing this  situation: 

"Any  Jackass  can  kick  down  a  bam,"  he 
said.  "Bu.  It  takes  a  carpenter  to  buUd  one." 
Tour  achievement  that  we  are  celebrating 
t<)day  Is  proof  that  you  Intend  to  be  among 
the  carpenters  of  this  world,  to  use  the  Ray- 
burn  analogy.  The  fact  that  you  were  ac- 
cepted at  this  school,  means  that  you  have 
the  potential  for  that  role.  Captain  Hancock 
and  his  officers,  over  these  past  17  weeks, 
have  furnished  you  with  the  tools  you  will 
need.  Now  It  Is  up  to  you. 

Por  most  of  you,  this  will  probably  be  the 
first  time  you  have  ever  been  placed  In  the 
poeltlon  of  commanding  other  men.  t  urge 
you  to  refiect  seriously  on  this  responsibility 
and  to  prepare  yourselves  mentally  for  this 
challenge. 

This  is  perhape  the  most  difficult  time  In 
our  history  for  assuming  a  leadership  role. 
Tou  must  steer  a  firm  and  steady  course 
through  the  hazards  of  rigid  Insensltlvlty 
on  one  extreme  and  an  easy  "anything  goes" 
■ttltnae  on  the  other. 

Pof  this  perilous  Journey  you  have  many 
advantages.  Perhaps  the  most  Important  is 
that  the  leadership  of  the  Coast  Guard  has 
recogmzed  the  realities  of  a  changing  time. 
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and  has  adjusted  admirably  to  them  without 
sacrificing  anything  of  the  discipline  and 
lecidershlp  that  has  always  marked  this  great 
eervioe. 

Another  helpmate,  of  course.  Is  your  own 
age.  Tou  are  products  of  this  age  and  thus 
you  have  a  natural  understanding  of  the 
attitudes  of  the  young  men  you  wlU  be 
commanding  during  your  Coast  Guard 
career.  I  am  confident  that  you  will  remain 
sensitive  to  such  problems  as  race  relations, 
drug  abuse  and  others,  which  are  affiictlng 
all  of  the  armed  services. 

The  chain  of  command  remains  clear.  Dis- 
cipline and  obedience  remain  prime  requi- 
sites for  any  service  to  function  efficiently. 
The  proud  tradition  of  the  Coast  Guard,  and 
the'  dedication  and  expertise  of  your  own 
Commanders,  remain  the  best  beacons  by 
which  you  can  chart  your  course  ab  young 
officers. 

But  Just  as  you  need  these  established 
guides,  so  too  does  the  Coast  Guard  need 
what  you  are  uniquely  equipped  to  provide — 
new  Ideas,  innovations,  a  spirit  of  adventure 
and  enthusiaem.  It  is  this  process  of  constant 
renewal  that  has  kept  the  Coast  Guard 
abreast  of  the  times  throughout  Its  more 
than  180  years  of  history.  It  Is  a  tribute  to 
the  vision  of  the  Coast  Guard  leaders,  and  it 
Is  a  great  reflection  of  the  type  of  men  this 
grand  service  has  always  attracted. 

Because  there  Is  this  great  need  for  the 
abilities  and  spirit  you  stand  ready  to  give 
today,  r  Tirge  you  all  to  eagerly  grasp  the 
opportunity  which  has  been  given  you.  Do 
not  shrink  from  taking  the  bold  step  when 
that  Is  the  one  caUed  for.  Remember,  you 
cant  cross  a  chasm  in  two  small  Jumps. 

I  referred  eariler  to  the  era  of  peace  that, 
hopMull'y,  Is  now  St  hand.  I  do  not  want  to 
end  my  remarks  today  without  mentlonmg 
one  of  the  specific  challenges  a  post-war  era 
always  seenv  to  bring  on  In  our  country.  That 
Is  the '  effort  td^  trim  sails  and  cut  back 
jrtirength  of  the  military  services. 

"Thtt  entire  problem  Is  far  too  complex  to 
defai'  with  here  without  resorting  to  danger- 
ous oversimplification.  But  to  all  members 
and  friends  of  the  Coast  Guard  here  today, 
I  can  pledge  that  In  the  specific  case  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  no  such  Cutback  can  be  toler- 
ated. To  the  dontrary,  your  mission  is  so 
varied  and  so  necessary  to  the  weU-belng  of 
our  coimtry,  that  we  In  Congress  must  con- 
tinue to  provide  the  Increased  appropriations 
we  have  been  so  fortunate  to  secure  In  re- 
cent years. 

More  than  14  years  ago,  when  I  first  cfllie 
to  the  Congress,  1  was  lucky  enough  to  be 
appointed  to  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee handling  the  Coast  Guard  budget.  That 
year,  we  obtained  the  fimds  for  locating  this 
great  school  at  Torktown. 

In  those  days,  much  of  the  Coast  Guard's 
equipment  were  hand-me-downs  from  other 
services.  Working  with  such  great  Coast 
Guard  friends  In  Congress  as  Vaughan  Gary 
of  Virginia  and  Gordon  Canfleld  of  New 
Jersey,  we  began  to  correct  that  mequlty. 
V^en  I  became  rankmg  minority  member 
of  that  Subcommittee,  that  great  effort  was 
continued.  And  today,  the  Coast  Guard  has 
the  very  best  cutters,  planes,  helicopters  and 
other  equipment  that  money  can  buy. 

I  mention  all  that  here  today  because  I 
want  you,  as  young  officers  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  to  know  that  the  Importance  of  your 
mission  Is  recognized  and  appreciated  by  the 
government  In  Washington.  I  recognize  the 
contribution  you  will  be  making  to  your 
country  and  I  want  you  to  know  that,  as  the 
old  political  saying  goes,  "you  have  friends 
In  Washington." 

The  past  17  weeks  have  been  strenuous 
and  trying  ones  for  you.  I  am  sure  that  in 
the  course  of  that  time,  you  certainly  did  not 
view  yourselves  as  objects  to  be  envied.  But 
today,  you  are  to  be  envied.  Tou  are  em- 
barking on  an  adventiu«;  an  adventure  In 
which  you  wUl  be  tested  physlcaly,  mentally 
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and  splrituaUy.  Tou  will  be  chaUenged  to 
perform  up  to  your  fuU  potential.  And  that, 
my  friends,  is  the  best  and  most  fulfilling 
way  to  Uve. 

I  commend  you  for  your  wisdom  In  choos- 
ing to  serve  In  the  Coast  Guard.  I  congratu- 
late you  on  your  achievement  here  at  Tork- 
town. And,  with  fuU  confidence  In  your  abUl- 
tles,  I  wish  you  godspeed  and  good  fortune  In 
the  years  ahead. 

Thank  you  for  letting  me  share  the  Joy  of 
this  occasion  with  you. 


MINGUS  MOUNTAIN 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  14.  1973 


Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mlngus 
Moimtain  is  located  in  the  Prescott  Na- 
tional Forest  of  north-central  Arizona.  It 
provides  a  beautiful  backdrop  to  one  of 
Arizona's  most  historic  areas. 

Painted  in  tall  Ponderosa  Pines, 
Mlngus  Mountain  supports  the  deserted 
remains  of  Jerome,  a  one-time  boom 
town  of  Arizona's  great  mining  days.  The 
Verde  Val'sy  below  Is  the  home  of  the 
once  large  smelter  towns  Clarkdale  and 
Cottonwood;  but  the  history  of  the 
region  goes  much  further.  Between  the 
pine-covered  slopes  of  Mlngus  Moun- 
tain, the  Mogollon  Plateau  to  the  East 
and  the  red-rock  beauty  of  Oak  Creek 
Canyon  to  the  North,  are  the  Montezuma 
Castle  National  Monument  and  Tuzi- 
goot  National  Monument,  proud  me- 
morials to  once  great  Indian  societies. 

Yet  this  beauty  and  historic  drama 
are  not  the  only  reasons  for  enthusiastic 
interest  in  this  area.  Mlngus  Mountain 
today  is  the  site  of  a  100-acre  camp. 
Physical  appearances  do  not  distinguish 
the  camp  from  many  others  accredited 
by  the  American  Camping  Association, 
■niere  is  a  lake  for  boating,  swimming, 
and  fishing.  There  is  a  dining  hall, 
kitchen,  counselor's  quarters,  an  arts  and 
crafts  room.  There  are  camper's  cabins, 
an  area  for  evening  campfires  and  trials 
and  overnight  sleep-out  sites. 

What  distinguishes  this  camp  are  the 
campers.  It  is  Camp  Easter  Seal,  a  camp 
for  the  handicapped,  made  available 
through  the  Henry  Dahlberg  Poimdation 
of  Tucson.  Arizona's  handicapped  chil- 
dren 6  years  of  age  and  older  are  eligible 
to  attend.  Special  sessions  are  also  held 
for  handicapped  adults. 

While  the  major  goal  of  the  camp  is  to 
provide  fun,  efforts  are  made  to  realize 
the  great  educational  potential  for  the 
outdoor  experience. 

Certainly  the  handicapped  appreciate 
the  wonders  of  our  great  outdoors  at 
least  as  much  as  those  of  us  who  are 
blessed  to  be  free  of  handicaps.  Camp 
Easter  Seal  has  been  a  great  success  be- 
cause, through  the  work  of  many,  it  has 
met  a  need  that  we  far  too  often  forget. 
Our  handicapped  citizens  have  every 
right  to  open  access  to  this  countries' 
natural  wonders.  Yet  far  too  little  con- 
sideration has  been  given  the  problems 
confronting  our  handicapped. 

During  the  92d  Congress,  we  considered 
and  passed  legislation  to  restore  the 
Golden  Eagle  Passport  program  to  the 
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Lajid  and  Water  Conservation  ]  'und  Act. 
Included  in  that  legislation  we  e  special 
teneflts  for  senior  citizens.  The  Secretary 
(if  the  Interior  was  "directed  H)  develop 
ai  program  for  the  Issuance  of  9  free  an- 
nual admission  permit  to  any  person  65 
years  of  age  or  older."  This  Admission 
pfrmit  is  called  the  "Golden  Age  Pass- 
port" and  operates  in  the  sami  manner 
as  the  Golden  Eagle  Passport.  I  feel  that 
the  same  advantages  we  havelprovlded 
to  our  older  Americans  shouM  be  ac- 
corded to  otI  Nation's  handicai^ped.  We 
should  assist  and  encourage  tho$e  limited 
by  handicaps  in  their  desire  to  enjoy 
America's  natural  wonders. 

For  this  reason  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  that  would  extend  tJ  le  special 
benefits  we  provided  older  Americans 
under  Public  Law  92-347  to  our 
handicapped. 

The  free  permit  provided  to  the  handi- 
capped under  my  bill  would  bei  valid  for 
admission  to  any  designated  admission 
fee  area  in  the  national  park  $ystem  or 
designated  national  recreationj  area  ad- 
ministered by  the  Forest  Service.  It 
would  also  entitle  the  bearer  tola  50-per- 
cent reduction  in  special  irecrealrioiml  use 
fees,  including  camping. 

Camp  Easter  Seal  in  Arizona  khows  the 
need  and  benefits  the  camping  epcperience 
provides  the  handicapped.  We  must  in- 
crease our  eflforts  to  meet  that  need.  I 
urge  early  consideration  for  tl^s  leglsla- 
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NIPCC:  WHO  NEEDS    T? 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REISS 


OF   WISCONSIN 


tN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVE3 

Thursday.  March  1,  1973 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Rol  ert  Cahn. 
the  very  able  environment  edi;or  of  the 
Christian  Scl3nce  Monitor,  h£  s  written 
A,  perceptive  article  about  the  first  open 
meeting  of  the  National  Industrial  Pol- 
lution* Control  Council. 

Mr.  Cahn — whose  expertnesfe 
ters  affectingf  the  environment 
"selection  gs  one  of  the  three 
the    President's    Council    on 
mental  Quality  when  It  was 
in  January  1970 — concludes: 

Jn  this  era.  when  the  Presldeht  is  scru 
t:nl*lng  every  budget  for  unnecessary  com- 
mittees and  spending,  some  peop  e  may  ask. 
"Do  we  really  need  a  NIPCC  under  the  Fed- 
eral umbrella  and  with  a  8300.  X)0  a  year 
Hiidpet,  Including  five  employes  In  the 
M6.000-$33,000  a  year  bracket?' 
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I  commend  Mr.  Cahn's 
column  of  March  7.  1973,  to 
the  Congress  and  to  other 
RECORD,  and  insert  it  at  this 
Record  : 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science 
Mar.  7,  1973] 
NIPCC.  Who  Needs 
(By  Robert  Cahn) 
■  'Since    January,    a    new    law 
presidential  and  executive 
committees-  to  open  their  meetli^s 
and  public  unless  exempted  by 
dent.  A  number  of  them  find  the 
duncuit. 

One  organization  particularly 
the  change  18  NIPCC  (pronounc^ 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  National  Industrial  Pollution  Control 
Council.  It'8  a  body  of  lndu«trlallst&  wbo 
advise  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and.tbe 
President  on  pollution  abatement. 

Those  with  good  memories  may  recall 
NIPCC'8  brief  notoriety  when  Ralph.  Nadsr 
and  others  camped  outside  a  closed  meeting 
room  demanding  entry  to  Its  sessions.  They 
suspected  the  Industrialists  met  In. secret  to 
discuss  ways  to  lessen  the  Impact :  of  strict 
federal  pollution  laws  on  Industry.  They  de- 
manded NIPCC  open  Its  doors  so  consumer 
Interests  would  be  protected. 

The  Industrialists  felt  that,  Inasmuch  as 
they  were  set  up  to  advise  the  President  and 
the  government  on  industrial  programs  and 
pollution,  their  deliberations  should  be  se- 
cret. The  doors  remained  closed.  But  Inci- 
dents such  as  this  led  to  passage  of  the  new 
open-meeting  law. 

Why  NIPCC  was  organized  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  explained  to  Its  consumer  and 
environmental  critics.  Informed  observers 
believe  It  was  a  concession  by  President 
Nixon  In  early  1970  to  Maxu'lce  H.  Stans,  then 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Stans  wanted  a 
voice  for  Industry  to  counter  that  of  the 
new  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
(CEQ)  which  Congress  had,  established  to 
advise  the  President. 

Whatever  its  origin,  NIPCC  appeared  In 
AprU  of  1970.  It  was  created  by  executive 
order  as  a  committee  under  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  with  a  budget  of  $300,000  a  year. 
Now  the  list  of  196  members  of  the  28 
NIPCC  subcouncUs  reads  like  a  "Who's  Who" 
of  corporate  America. 

In  Its  three  years,  NIPCC  has  done  some 
good  work,  as  Chairman  Cross  reported  at 
last  month's  first  open  meeting.  It  has  helped 
speed  the  flow  of  Information  about  pollu- 
tion research. 

But  If  NIPCC  can  be  judged  by  its  first  oj)en 
meeting,  questions  now  can  be  raised  about 
Its  usefulness.  An  audience  of  top  Indus- 
trialists along  with  public  observers  heard 
speeches  from  several  administration  officials. 
CEQ  Chairman  Rxissell  E.  Train  challenged 
the  council  to  do  more  than  work  on  pollu- 
tion abatement.  He  suggested  that,  inasmuch 
as  federal  agencies  now  are  required  to  sub- 
ject major  actions  to  environmental  analyrts 
and  public  comment,  why  couldn't  Industries 
follow  suit  when  their  major  decisions  have 
significant  environmental  Impact.  A  method 
of  ensuring  that  decisions  take  account  of 
environmental  effects  Is  something  that 
NIPCC  could  work  on,  he  said. 

Earl  I.  Butz,  Counselor  to  the  President  on 
Natural  Resources,  gave  a  witty  and  evangeli- 
cal talk,  In  a  Billy  Graham -Bob  Hope  style, 
on  the  need  for  finding  a  balance  between 
environmental  and  economic  interests.  When 
he  mentioned  the  delays  caused  by  environ- 
mental lawsuits,  he  said.  In  light  vein,  that, 
when  power  shortages  forced  brownouts, 
maybe  a  way  could  be  found  to  cut  off  the 
lights  first  for  those  who  are  fighting  the 
Alaska  Oil  Pipeline.  The  Industrialists  broke 
Into  spontaneous  applause.  It  was  the  only 
time  they  did  so  during  the  whole  meeting. 
After  the  speeches  and  a  few  questions,  the 
meeting  adjourned.  There  was  no  discussion 
among  the  NIPCC  members.  No  subcouncll 
meetings,  also  required  to  be  open  to  the 
public,  were  scheduled.  The  consumer  and 
environmental  group  observers  had  nothing 
to  criticize.  The  press  had  no  story. 

In  this  era,  when  the  President  is  scrutiniz- 
ing every  budget  for  unnecessary  committees 
and  spending,  some  people  may  ask,  "Do  we 
really  need  a  NIPCC  under  the  federal  um- 
brella and  with  a  «300,000  a  year  budget. 
Including  five  employees  In  the  925,000- 
S33.000  a  year  bracket?  Or  should  It  be  re- 
constituted with  Industry  funds  and  under 
the  banner  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  and  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce?" 

Of  course,  there  Is  another  option.  If  the 
President   could  find  another  $300,000.  he 
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coold  balance  IflPOC's  Industrialists  by  or- 
ganizing 8  council  ot  leaders  of  eonsumer 
and  environmental  groups  to  advise  him  on 
jpoUutlon  control.      ■ 

Farhapa  It  ooUld  be  called  the  National 
CenBuzaer,  Environmental,  and  Alaslcan  Oil 
Pipeline  Fighters  Cotmoll.  But  that  would 
never  wash  In  this  town.  How  could  anyone 
make  an  acronym  out  of  MCXAOPFC? 


■>  131  -  <3BSERVANOE  OP  PURIM 

...  V.  •■'       ■ '  ' 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

,.  -ler  nuNois 

IN  THB^HOtrSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

.  Wednesday,  March  14.  1973 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  "  Speaker,  the 
Festival  of  Purlm,  which  Is  being  ob- 
served this  ye&r  between  pulldown 
March  17  and  sundown  March  18,  Is  a 
holiday  to  celebrate,  with  feasting,  glad- 
ness, and  the  giving  of  gifts,  the  historic 
day  when  the  Jews  were  saved  from  their 
enemies,  when  their  sorrow  was  turned 
to  gladness  and  their-  mourning  into 
happiness. 

On  this  occaslop,  Jews  throughout  the 
world  remember  .the  decree  of  Queen 
Esther,  the  wife  of^JCerxes  the  Greats 
486-465  B.C.— to  celebrate  the  deliver- 
ance -of  her  peoi>le  frpra  extermination. 

The  story  of  Esther  is  one  of  the  most 
moving  In  Jewish  literature.  It  reminds 
us  of  the  humility,  courage,  and  faith 
which  one  woman  possessed,  and  which, 
together  with  steadfast  devotion  to  her 
people,  gave  them  hope  where  there  had 
been  despair.  This  story  of  Esther  and 
Haman  is  well  known  to  all  of  us.  Haman 
had  tricked  his  King,  Ahasuerus— or 
Xerxes— into  issuing  a  decree  of  death 
against  all  Jews  living  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Persia,  vfhlch  at  that  time  stretched  from 
India  to  Ethiopia.  Tt^e  date  of  execution, 
the  13th  of  Adar,  was  determined  by  a 
throw  of  the  dice,, 

Haman's  plot,  however,  was  discovered 
by  Queen  Esther,  the  Jewish  wife  of  the 
King.  Protocol  in  the  royal  court  dic- 
tated, however,  that  even  the  King's  wife 
enter  into  his  preSfence  at  only  «;ertaln 
times.  Esther  is  recorded  as  saying- 

.  .  .  though  It  Is  strictly  forbidden,  I  sill 
go  In  to  see  the  King;  and  IX  I  perish,  I 
perish. 

Esther  successfully  persuaded  'the 
King  to  spare  the  Jewsi  and  Hunan  was 
hanged  from  the  gallows  which  he  had 
prepared,  for  Esther's  relative,  the  Jewish 
elder,  Mordecai. 

It  is  recorded  that  Mordecai  wrote  a 
history  of  all  these  events,  and  sent 
letters  to  the  Jews  near  and  far,  through- 
out all  the  king's  provinces,  encouraging 
them  to  declare  an  annual  holiday  on  the 
last  days  of  the  month.  Queen  Esther 
threw  her  support  behind  the  plan  and 
issued  a  decree,  so  tiie  Jews  adopted 
Mordecai's  suggestion  and  began  this  an- 
nual custom  as  a  reminder  of  the  time 
when  Haman,  the  enemy  of  all  the  Jews, 
had  plotted  to  destroy  them  at  the  time 
determined  by  a  throw  of  the  dice:  and 
to  remind  them  that  when  the  matter 
came  before  the  king,  he  Issued  a  decree 
causing  Haman's  plot  to  disintegrate  and 
be  and  his  sons  were  hanged  on  the 
gallows.  That  is  why  this  celebration  is 
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called  "Purim"  because  the  word  for 
"throwing  dice"  in  Persian  is  "pur." 

All  the  Jews  throughout  the  realm 
agreed  to  Inaugurate  this  tradition  and  to 
passjt  on  to  their  descendants.  They  de- 
clared they  would  never  fail  to  celebrate 
Purlm  at  the  appointed  time  each  year. 
It  would  be  an  annual  event  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  celebrated  by  every 
family  throughout  the  countryside  and 
cities  of  the  empire,  so  that  the  memory 
of  what  had  happened  would  never  perish 
from  their  memories. 

Mr.  Speaker,  history  hsis  shown  that 
when  Jews  were  being  harassed  and  their 
religious  freedom  curtailed,  it  followed  as 
night  follows  day,  that  all  other  peoples 
bore  the  same  fate.  Let  us  always  be 
vigilant  to  prevent  an  erosion  of  the 
rights  of  all  of  our  people. 

On  this  occasion  I  extend  my  greetings 
to  the  Jewish  people  in  the  11th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illinois,  which  I 
am  proud  to  represent,  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  and  all  over  our  Nation,  and 
express  my  sincere  hope  for  their  pros- 
perity and  well-being  in  the  year  ahead. 


EXIMBANK   SHOULD  WAKE   UP 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  14.  1973 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  on 
the  early  evening  news  program,  station 
manager  George  R.  Torge  of  WBEN-TV 
in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  editorialized  on  the 
activities  of  the  U.S.  Export-Import 
Bank. 

Here  is  an  agency  which  has  a  clear 
Job  to  do:  Promoting  exports  to  capital- 
short  areas  of  the  world.  But  it  keeps 
letting  its  enthusiasm  run  away  with  it- 
self and  winds  up  loaning  money  abroad 
which  Just  does  not  meet  the  basic 
criteria. 

The  editorial  hits  the  nail  on  the  head. 
It  is  high  time  that  the  Export-Import 
Bank  began  casting  a  more  critical  eye 
on  the  loans  it  approves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  sis  part  of  my  remsirks, 
I  include  the  text  of  the  WBEN-TV  edi- 
torial which  the  station  ssiid  appeEu-ed 
earlier  in  the  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Press: 

ExiMBANK  ShOUU)  WaKE  Up 

One  thing  about  bureaucracy  is  Its  mo- 
mentum. A  government  agency,  set  up  to  do 
a  job,  will  continue  doing  It  with  Increasing 
zeal,  even  after  It  no  longer  needs  to  be 
done. 

A  case  m  point  Is  the  VS.  Export-Import 
Bank.  Its  main  task  Is  to  finance  American 
exports  through  loans  to  overseas  purchasers. 

A  praiseworthy  goal,  and  the  bank's  low- 
Interest  loans  have  made  sales  possible 
where  they  otherwise  could  not  take  place. 

Lately,  however,  the  bank's  momentum  has 
led  It  to  make  loans  to  rich.  Industrialized, 
successful  countries  that  can  finance  their 
purchases — usually  U.S.  commercial  Jet- 
liners— on  their  own. 

That  Is  foolishly  exporting  capital  to  na- 
tions that  do  not  need  It. 

The  most  flagrant  case  was  an  $11  million 
loan  to  a  Japanese  airline.  It  came  when 
Japan  bad  a  $4  blUlon  surplus  in  Its  trade 
vith  the  United  States,  was  awash  In  dollars 
»nd,  to  put  It  mildly,  did  not  need  foreign 
Aid. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

After  some  people  woke  up  In  Washing- 
ton, lo  and  behold,  two  Japanese  airlines 
bought  10  additional  big  jets  and  the  $337 
million  cost  Is  being  financed  by  Japan's 
Exix>rt-Imix)rt  Bank. 

In  this  deal,  the  U.S.  gets  paid  on  de- 
livery, Instead  of  waiting  10  years  as  under 
U.S.  Exlmbank  financing. 

Though  America's  balance  of  payments  Is 
In  chronic  deficit  ($10  bUUon  last  year) .  Ex- 
lmbank has  been  blithely  making  loans  to 
West  Germany,  Iran,  France,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land and  Australia,  none  of  which  needs 
help. 

A  $20-mllllon  loan  to  Lufthansa,  the  West 
German  airline.  Is  fascinating.  West  Ger- 
many, of  course,  has  $15  billion  In  Its  re- 
serves and  would  like  to  get  rid  of  some. 

Nevertheless,  Exlmbank  made  the  loan  to 
Lufthansa  at  6  % ,  which  is  less  than  the  bank 
Itself  pays  to  borrow  money  and  is  far  less 
than  American  airlines  competing  with 
Lufthansa  on  the  North  Atlantic  have  to 
pay. 

To  avoid  misunderstanding,  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Is  not  being 
suggested.  It  still  has  a  role  to  play  In  pro- 
moting exports  to  capital-short  areas. 

But  It's  time  the  bank  awakened  to  real- 
ity: An  America  running  trade  and  payments 
deficits  can  no  longer  be  profligate. 


PAY  DISPARITY  SHOWN  BETWEEN 
MEN  AND  WOMEN 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OP    &1INKESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  14.  1973 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 9,  Washington  Post  Stafif  Writer 
Carole  Shifrin's  excellent  article  on  pay 
disparities  between  men  and  women  was 
published. 

Sixty-five  percent  of  all  working 
women,  and  80  percent  of  all  minority 
women  who  work  either  have  no  hus- 
bands or  are  married  to  men  who  make 
less  than  $7,000  a  year.  Most  women  In 
these  categories  do  not  have  a  choice  of 
working  or  not  working — they  work  be- 
cause they  need  the  money. 

The  central  economic  problem  of 
women  is  job  discrimination.  The  Shif  rin 
article  follows: 

Pat  Disfarftt  Shown  Betwetn  Men,  Women 
(By  Carole  Shlfrln) 

Large  Income  disparities  exist  between  men 
and  women  In  all  Industries  and  at  all  oc- 
cupational levels,  the  Conference  Board  re- 
ported yesterday. 

Overall,  the  median  Income  for  all  women 
who  were  full-time  year-round  workers  In 
1970  was  $5,440,  compared  to  $9,184  for  men, 
the  board  said,  noting  that  women's  earnings 
were,  on  average,  41  per  cent  less  than  men's 
virtually  the  same  ratio  as  In  1939.  These  dif- 
ferences exist  nearly  a  decade  after  passage 
of  the  Civil  Rights  and  Equal  Pay  Acts. 

In  clerical  jobs,  in  which  more  than  one- 
third  of  working  women  are  employed,  the 
median  Income  vras  $5,551  In  1970,  36  per 
cent  less  than  men  earn  In  clerical  jobs. 

The  smallest  relative  income  differential 
between  men  and  women  workers  in  1970  was 
among  professional  and  technical  workers, 
where  women's  median  Income  of  $7,878  was 
still  33  per  cent  below  men's  Income  in  the 
same  kinds  of  jobs. 

Male  managers.  oflBcials  and  proprietors 
earned  allmost  twice  as  much  as  their  female 
counterparts,  the  Board  said.  The  median  In- 
come of  women  In  these  occupations  was 
lower  than  the  median  Income  of  men  In 
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every  major  occupational  group  except  la- 
borers, the  Board  said. 

Comparing  the  average  weekly  earnings  of 
men  and  women,  the  Board  said  that  as  of 
May  1971,  half  of  full-time  women  workers 
were  earning  less  than  $100  a  week  and  only 
6  per  cent  earned  $200  or  more  a  week.  In 
contrast,  more  than  a  third  of  full-time  men 
workers  were  esunlng  $200  or  more  a  week 
and  only  15  per  cent  were  earning  less  than 
$100  a  week. 

The  board  said  the  difference  In  pay  Is  ex- 
plained In  part  by  differences  In  education, 
length  of  job  experience,  and  continuity  of 
employment,  but  It  noted  that  women  are 
closing  the  training  and  experience  gaps  the 
longer  they  are  a  part  of  the  labor  force. 

The  rapid  Increase  In  the  nvunber  of  work- 
ing women  since  World  War  n  Is  Ulustrated 
by  statistics  showing  a  91  percent  Increase 
since  1948  In  the  number  of  women  aged  20 
and  over  In  the  labor  force.  The  corresponding 
rise  In  the  number  of  men  has  been  only  20  "^ 
per  cent,  the  Board  said. 

The  board  said  a  number  of  demographic, 
economic  and  social  trends  explain  the  rise 
Including  a  rising  proportion  of  single  women 
(a  higher  percentagexof  single  women  work 
than  married  women ) ,  declining  birth  rate 
and  labor-saving  appliances  and  fast  conveni- 
ence foods  making  it  easier  for  wives  and 
mothers  to  hold  jobs;  and  rapid  expansion  of 
service  Industries  creating  new  Job  opportu- 
nities for  women. 


ANNUAL  REPORT— JOBS  FOR 
VETERANS  PROGRAM 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   BOtTTH   CABOLtNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  14.  1973 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  National  Commit- 
tee Jobs  for  Veterans  annual  report.  This 
report  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Prank  M. 
McCraw,  Jr.,  a  retired  U.S.  Navy  com- 
mander, and  Mr.  Irvin  H.  Lee,  a  retired 
Air  Force  senior  master  sergeant,  who 
are  employees  of  Jobs  for  Veterans,  Inc. 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  report  that 
the  imemployment  rate  of  veterans — 
partlculsu-ly  Vietnam  era  veterans — was 
5.9  percent  in  January  as  opposed  to 
nearly  10  percent  during  the  same  monUi 
In  1971. 

Much  of  this  success  can  be  credited 
to  Mr.  James  F.  Gates,  Jr.,  national 
chairman  and  his  special  assistant.  Bill 
Ayres,  our  former  colleague  who  ac- 
cepted this  post  at  the  request  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  With  an  armual  budget  of 
$250,000  this  organization,  assisted  by  a 
dedicated  staff  of  employees,  have  obvi- 
ously made  inroads  in  increasing  na- 
tional awareness  of  the  veteran  as  a  Job 
candidate.  I  would  hope  that  the  efforts 
of  these  talented  men  and  women  will 
not  go  unnoticed. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  quote  from  the 
committee's  annual  report: 

The  Advertising  Council  stated  that  during 
1971  the  use  of  advertising  materials  pro- 
vided for  the  Jobs  for  Veterans  promotional 
campaign  had  an  estimated  value  of  more 
than  19  million  dollars.  New  materials  dis- 
tributed In  1972  by  the  Advertising  Council 
have  proved  equally  effective  In  terms  of 
media  acceptance.  Calendar  year  1972  esti- 
mates are  expected  to  surpass  21  million 
dollars.  The  amount  of  public  service  ad- 
vertising which  Jobs  for  Veterans  has  re- 
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calved  Is  particularly  significant  4lnce  It  is 
generally  not  given  to  governmeni  agencies. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Advertising 
Council  and  the  committee  the  follow- 
ing achievements  have  been  raallzed: 

State  and  local  task  forces — those  units 
which  can  best  bring  together  bH  avail- 
able resources  in  getting  a  veteran  a 
job — numbered  476  at  the  endjof  1972. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Employment 
Service,  National  Alliance  of  Business- 
men and  the  Federal  Civil  Setfvlce,  the 
National  Committee  Jobs  for  Veterans  in 
fiscal  year  1972,  lljled  more  thai  500,000 
veteran  job  placemgntsT^ 

Also  in  fiscal  year  1972,  the  c<>mmittee 
through  its  promotional  campa  gns,  was 
instnmiental  in  motivating  ove-  774,000 
veterans  to  enroll  in  education  a  id  train- 
ing programs. 

At  the  locsU  level,  through  the  en- 
couragement of  the  National  C(  immlttee 
Jo^s  for  Veterans  staff,  the  number  of 
vetierans  job  fairs  Increased  from  124 
in  ^971  to  217  by  the  end  of  1972.  More 

Sap  16,000  employers  particiiated  In 
qpe  events  offering  job  oppc  rtunltles 
to  some  275,000  veterans. 

Ouring  1972  more  than  18,000  soon- 
to-be  separated  servicemen  n^et  with 
Industry  representatives  during  Overseas 
Job  Information  Pairs  cospon$ored  by 
the;  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Na- 
tiortal  Committee  Jobs  for  Vetti^s. 

Despite  the  success  of  the  cimmlttee 
more  has  to  be  done  to  decreasel  the  pool 
of  ?40,000  imemployed  Vletnamj  era  vet- 
erans and  those  approximately  45,000 
young  veterans  who  will  be  discharged 
each  month  during  the  current  year — 
especially  those  in  the  20-  to  24-4ge  group 
and  those  on  the  disabled  rolls.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  staff  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  Jobs  for  Veterans  will  proceed 
mti\  vigor  in  Its  goal  of  seeking  nnproved 
employment  and  training  opportunities 
for; those  who  have  given  so  ^uch  of 
fhejnselves  for  their  country. 


.      JOANNE  WHITE 


HON.  PAUL  W.  CRON  N 

or    MASSACHTJSrTTES 

H*  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

^     ♦      Thursday.  March  IS.  1973 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  M$.  Joanne 
White,  one  of  the  outstanding  young 
ladles  from  my  hometown,  recently 
campaigned  for  election  to  the  school 
committee.  An  editorial  in  the  Andover 
Townsman  aptly  commended  Joanne  for 
her  efforts,  and  I  Insert  it  In  the  Record: 
Joanne 

We  can  not  let  Andover's   1973 
campaign   pass   into   history   without 
pertinent  remarks  atsout  a  partlculEU' 
date. 

Joanne  White,  a  yoimg  lady, 
career  In  education,  sought  election 
school  committee. 

Throughout  the  campaign  she 
herself  well,  responding  positively 
tlons  and  issues  put  before  her. 

There  are  those  who  have  doubts 
the  ability  of  young  people -to  handle 
municipal  responsibility. 

The    pert    young    lady,    with 
ch'aiTn    and    display    of 
-  founds  the  theory. 
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We  would  hope  that  her  aspirations  for 
municipal  service  were  not  dashed  by  her 
failure  to  attain  election  this  year. 

The  youthful  lady,  through  her  efforts  of 
the  past  few  weeks  of  a  difficult  political 
campaign,  provides  one  with  confidence  in 
contemplating  the  futiire  of  Andover  poli- 
tics. 

Joanne,  Indeed,  deserves  such  high 
praise,  and  I  encourage  her — and  other 
young  Americans — to  continue  to  dem- 
onstrate such  determination. 


IN  SUPPORT  OP  NEIGHBORHOOD 
SCHOOLS  AND  QUALITY  EDUCA- 
TION—AGAINST PORCED  BUSING 
OF  STUDENTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HUDNUT  III 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  15.  1973 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  courts 
and  school  systems  around  the  Nation 
struggle  with  problems  of  quality  and 
equality  in  public  education,  the  inflam- 
matory question  of  forced  busing  usually 
dominates  discussion.  Because  the  le- 
gality of  the  several  school  systems  in 
our  11th  District  of  Indiana  Is  now  being 
challenged  in  Pederal  court,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  reiterate  argu- 
ments that  I  have  expressed  throughout 
my  public  career  in  support  of  the  neigh- 
borhood school  concept. 

In  the  general  discussion  of  busing  I 
have  raised  several  strong  objections. 
First  of  all,  I  believe  that  in  a  democracy 
no  policy  that  is  overwhelmingly  opposed 
by  the  citizenry  should  be  rammed  down 
the  collective  public  throat.  Barometers 
of  public  opinion  demonstrate  that  as  a 
people,  we  Americans  support  the  gosd  of 
equal  opportunity  in  education.  However, 
by  a  tremendous  margin  we  oppose 
forced  busing  as  the  means  to  this  ac- 
cepted end.  Plowing  ahead  with  forced 
busing  in  this  situation  cannot  only  be 
futile  but  counterproductive,  potentially 
damaging  the  existing  consensus  on  ra- 
cial cooperation.  Certainly  the  courts  are 
sincere  in  believing  that  their  orders  will 
bring  progress  In  equalizing  opportuni- 
ties. But  I  believe  they  fail  to  appreciate 
that  the  ill  will  and  social  dislocation 
created  by  coercive  methods  will  out- 
weigh by  many  times  any  progress  that 
is  derived  in  harmony  and  brotherhood. 

There  is  additional  evidence  to  sup- 
port our  suspicion  that  busing  simply 
does  not  work.  The  first  comprehensive 
study  of  the  subject,  undertaken  by  Prof. 
David  J.  Armor,  of  Harvard  University, 
concludes  that  the  quality  of  public  edu- 
cation In  a  dozen  American  cities  was,  if 
anything,  diminished  by  forced  cross - 
town  transportation.  Classroom  achieve- 
ment did  not  Improve  among  pupils  of 
either  race,  and  social  relationships 
showed  signs  of  deteriorating. 

Another  element  to  which  I  have  fre- 
quently called  attention  is  the  cost  in 
purely  fiscal  terms  of  massive  busing 
schemes.  This  is  not  a  facile  or  a  smoke- 
screen argument.  In  the  Indianapolis 
case  a  busing  plan  confined  to  Just  the 
center-city  school  district  would  cost  an 
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estimated  $3.2  million  in  the  first  year. 
That  comes  to  4  percent  of  the  totai 
budget  for  this  year,  and  the  possible 
alternative  uses  of  such  an  amount  are 
worth  considering;  $3.2  million  would 
hire  about  300  new  teachers  at  current 
salary  levels,  an  increase  of  7  percent. 
Teacher/student  ratios  could  be  Im- 
proved by  a  similar  margin.  Utilized  to 
upgrade  teacher  salaries,  the  money 
would  produce  a  7-percent  pay  raise.  The 
costs  of  busing  plans  t£iklng  in  some  or 
all  of  our  suburban  school  systems  are 
Incalculable,  but  no  doubt  would  be  far  in 
excess  of  the  $3.2  million  figure;  thus,  the 
better  purpose  to  which  such  funds  could 
be  devoted  are  even  more  dramatic. 

Lastly  and  most  essentially,  I  do  not 
believe  that  lasting  liberty  for  all  can  be 
obtained  by  taking  liberty  away  from 
some.  Many  of  the  most  basic  decisions 
an  indivldal  makes — where  to  live,  how 
to  live,  and  what  work  to  do — are  based 
in  part  on  the  freedom  to  select  a  suitable 
school  for  one's  children.  It  is,  of  course, 
true  that  unfair  housing  and  employ- 
ment practices  have  sometimes  prevented 
minority  citizens  from  exercising  this 
basic  right,  and  this  must  not  be  toler- 
ated. Freedom  will  not,  however,  be 
served  by  stripping  the  choice  of  schools 
from  those  who  have  it,  but  rather  by 
guaranteeing  It  to  those  who  do  not. 

Our  Nation's  beleaguered  school  sys- 
tems already  face  burgeoning  problems 
and  carry  staggering  responsibilities.  It 
is  both  unfair  and  unrealistic  to  demand 
that  they  assume  the  additional  burden 
of  correcting  deeprooted  social  problems 
almost  slnglehandedly.  Such  treating  of 
symptoms  will  not  in  the  long  rim  get  at 
true  causes  and,  as  has  been  stated,  can 
hardly  help  but  exacerbate  them.  Only 
when  a  quality  school  has  been  estab- 
lished in  every  neighborhood,  and  free- 
dom of  mobility,  housing,  and  employ- 
ment insured  for  all  our  citizens  will  a 
true  justice  and  sense  of  community 
come  into  existence.  Given  a  commit- 
ment to,  a  faith  in,  and  a  patience  with 
our  children  smd  our  fellow  Americans, 
these  things  will  indeed  transpire. 


MRS.  RUTH  ALEXANDER 
NICHOUSON 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  15.  1973 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American 
National  Red  Cross  is  today  honoring  one 
of  those  persons  who  truly  "lives  in 
deeds."  Being  awarded  a  1973  Ann  Mag- 
nussen  Award  for  outstanding  commu- 
nity nursing  service  and  leadership  is 
Mrs.  Ruth  Alexander  Nicholson,  of 
Greenville,  S.C. 

Mrs.  Nicholson  has  served  as  an  active 
Red  Cross  volunteer  Tor  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  giving  freely  of  her  time 
and  skills  for  the  enrichment  and  better- 
ment of  the  community. 

In  1967,  as  newly  appointed  niu"slng 
services  chairman  for  the  Greenville 
County  Red  Cross  Chapter  House,  she 
initiated  the  enrollment  of  Red  Cross 
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nurses,  sponsored  home  nursing  and 
mother  and  baby  care  courses,  and  or- 
ganized nurses  to  give  modified  home 
nursing  courses  to  deprived  mothers  at 
OflQce  of  Economic  Opportunity  commu- 
nity centers.  She  also  organized  the  first 
nursing  advisory  committee  for  the 
Greentille  County  Chapter. 

In  her  current  position  as  coordinator 
of  maternal  and  infant  care  at  the 
Greenville  General  Hospital  School  of 
Nursing,  Mrs.  Nicholson  provides  leader- 
ship and  guidance  to  many  nursing  stu- 
dents. She  is  president  of  the  South 
Carolina  Nurses'  Association  and  has 
worked  tirelessly  to  improve  educational 
opportunities  for  nurses  and  to  increase 
their  Involvement  in  the  community. 

In  annoimcing  Mrs.  Nicholson's  selec- 
tion, the  American  National  Red  Cross 
noted  that — 

In  the  oplmlon  of  the  judges,  and  aU  who 
have  known  her,  (she)  epitomizes  the  high- 
est Ideals  of  nursing  and  humanitarian  vol- 
unteer service. 

We  of  the  Fourth  District  who  have 
been  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  Mrs. 
Nicholson's  many  civic  endeavors  are 
proud  of  her  recognition  and  wish  to  ex- 
tend our  congratulations  on  her  well- 
deserved  honor. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or   CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  15.  1973 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
16,  the  administration  laimched  yet 
another  attack  on  the  welfare  of  our 
Nation  with  the  publication  of  proposed 
new  regulations  on  social  services  grants 
under  title  IV-A  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  These  regulations  are  to  go  into  ef- 
fect next  Monday,  March  19,  unless  the 
people  express  their  opposition  strongly 
enough.  Yesterday,  I  sent  a  statement 
of  my  own  objections  to  these  outrageous 
provisions,  to  Secretary  Weinberger  at 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  I  urge  each  of  you  to  do 
the  SEune  as  quickly  as  possible. 

An  excellent  analysis  of  the  purpose 
and  effect  of  these  drastic  revisions  ap- 
peared in  yesterday's  Record,  at  page 
1500.  prepared  by  the  Washington  re- 
search project  and  submitted  by  Mr. 
Drinan,  of  Massachusetts.  I  recommend 
it  highly. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  my 
own  letter  to  Mr.  Weinberger  into  the 
Record.  It  describes  the  effect  of  these 
revisions  on  the  service  programs  in  my 
own  district: 

March  14, 1973. 
Caspar  W.  Weinbergeb, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Health.  Education, 

arid  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 
.  Dear  Mr.  Weinbercer:  On  February  16th 
there  appeared  in  the  Federal  Register  the 
proposed  new  regulations  for  social  services 
under  Title  IV-A  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  I 
object  vehemently  to  these  proposed  regxila- 
tlons.  Although  It  has  not  been  possible  In 
the  thirty  days  provided  to  assess  the  full 
Impact  of  these  changes  on  the  many  excel- 
lent service  programs  In  the  Eighth  District 
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of  California,  my  preliminary  studies  Indi- 
cate that  they  will  have  a  near-disastrous 
effect  on  many  of  the  best  and  most  construc- 
tive ones. 

Specifically,  I  object — 

To  the  elimination  of  so  many  service  re- 
quirements and  optional  programs.  Employ- 
ment-related child  care,  education  and  trans- 
portation are  not  optional.  These  services  are 
necessary  to  many  citizens  struggling  to  make 
themselves  fully  productive  and  self-suffi- 
cient. Allowing  states  to  eliminate  such 
services  Is  to  encourage  sadistic  demagogues 
such  as  Oovemor  Ronald  Reagan  to  follow 
the  most  Insensitive  and  self-defeating 
economizing.  The  elimination  of  non-job- 
related  child  care,  legal  services,  and  educa- 
tion and  training  programs  Is  shocking  in  Its 
disregard  for  social  need. 

To  playing  politics  with  our  children's  wel- 
fare. The  elimination  of  day  care  centers 
standards  and  the  Increased  ratios  of  chil- 
dren to  adults  are  acts  and  omissions  for 
which  children  wUl  suffer. 

To  the  Increased  demands  made  on  other 
more  expensive  forms  of  assistance  by  your 
actions.  The  elimination  of  day  care  centers 
is  a  prime  example  of  the  self-defeating  na- 
ture of  these  "economies."  Mothers,  unable 
to  afford  adequate  care  for  their  children, 
will  be  forced  to  quit  their  jobs,  and  will 
evantually  wind  up  back  on  the  welfare 
rolls.  Eliminating  home-care  services  for  the 
elderly  and  infirm  will  force  them  into  nurs- 
ing homes. 

To  the  new  eligibility  requirements,  which 
cut  out  so  many  of  the  "past"  and  "future", 
and  all  other  "group"  recipients  from  the 
program. 

To  the  elimination  of  a  process  for  fair 
hearings  and  appeals.  An  lU-defined  and 
vague  grievance  system  wUl  not  provide  the 
due  process  guaranteed  by  the  Fifth  and 
Fourteenth  Amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

These  regulations  represent  this  Admin- 
istration's sense  of  national  priorities  at  Its 
inhuman,  short-sighted  worst.  They  would 
allow  the  poor,  the  oppressed,  the  elderly, 
the  sick,  and  those  most  In  need  of  assistance 
from  their  fellow  men,  to  suffer  first  and 
most  grievously. 

Mr.  Nixon  will  withhold  basic  services 
from  the  needy  ostensibly  to  save  money 
and  fight  Infiatlon.  He  will  let  these  people 
suffer  while  he  allows  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  Increase  Its  budget,  hide  cost  over- 
runs, falsify  and  conceal  excessive  personnel 
expenses  by  top  officers.  While  subsidizing 
corruption  at  every  level,  he  vrtU  not  spend 
one  cent  in  compassion.  He  betrays  a  sense 
of  priorities  counter  to  the  finest  traditions 
of  American  social  responsibility.  In  fiagrant 
defiance  of  fundamental  morality,  and  deeply 
destructive  of  our  already  badly-damaged 
social  fabric. 

It  would  clearly  be  inhumane  to  put  these 
regulations  into  effect.  H\maan  decency  de- 
mands that  you  withdraw  them. 
Sincerely, 

FoRTNET  H.  Stark,  Jr., 

Af  ember  of  Congress. 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
BUDGET  REDUCTIONS 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COTTER 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  15.  1973 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year  1974  budget  and  the 
Impoundments  and  program  reductions 
involving  fiscal  year  1973  fimds  have 
created  considerable  confusion  and  con- 
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cern  among  municipal  ofiQcials.  To  better 
imderstand  what  impacts  these 
changes — proposed  and  actual — would 
have,  I  asked  officials  from  First  Con- 
gressional District  towns  in  Connecticut 
to  give  me  an  anaJy^sis  of  the  effects  they 
perceive. 

By  far  the  most  comprehensive  report 
came  from  the  capitol  city,  Hartford, 
which  has  the  bulk  of  the  HUD,  GEO. 
education  title  I,  and  Model  Cities  ac- 
tivities and  fimds  that  come  into  my 
district.  The  responses  from  the  subur- 
ban towns,  while  not  of  the  same  magni- 
tude, indicate  that  the  administration's 
budget  policies  have  an  impact  beyond 
the  city  limits. 

I  want  to  share  with  you  some  of  the 
resjwnses  I  have  received  to  date  because 
I  believe  they  illustrate  the  quandary  the 
President's  policies  have  created  for 
towns  and  cities. 

The  responses  follow: 

Crrr  or  Harttoro, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  March  2, 1973. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  R.  Cotter, 
Member  of  Congress,  Cannon  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bill:  In  response  to  your  request  of 
January  29.  1973,  I  am  forwarding  to  you 
a  preliminary  analysis  of  the  program  Im- 
pacts of  the  President's  Submitted  Budget 
on  the  City  of  Hartford.  A  final  report  will 
be  prepared  at  a  later  date  when  more  com- 
plete mfonnation  becomes  available. 

If  in  the  meantime,  we  can  provide  you 
with  further  information,  please  let  us  know. 

Best  wishes  to  you  and  your  endeavors 
during  this  session. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edwaro  M.  Cttrtin,  Jr., 

City  Manager. 

Preliminart  Analysis  or  Przsidknt  Nixon's 

StTBMITTEO    BiTDCBT 

This  report  is  a  cataloguing  of  a  wide  range 
of  programs  operated  within  the  City  of 
Hartford,  through  City,  State  and  private 
organizations.  As  much  as  possible,  programs 
have  been  quantified  in  dollars  lost  or  gained, 
grouped  by  major  program  areas:  Health, 
Education,  Environment,  Housing — Planning, 
Manpower,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity — 
Community  Action — Model  Cities,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

This  Is  still  preliminary  In  nature,  utUlzlng 
every  possible  source  of  information.  It  is 
not  all  inclusive  at  this  point  In  time  due  to 
ambiguities  surrounding  the  Federal  budget. 
The  report  does  not  replace  categorical  cuts 
with  special  revenue  sharing  funds  because 
of  the  questions  surrounding  the  amount, 
timing,  and  distribution  of  special  revenue 
sharing  within  the  State-Local  structure. 

A  sununary  of  the  impact  by  program  area 
is  included  at  the  end  of  the  report. 

HEALTH 


Program 


Estimated 

1972-73  Estimated       1973-74 

levH  cut  level 


Family  planning $200,000  }150,000       $50,000 

Crippled  children 0) 

Mental  health (')  

Health  total 200,000  150,000         50,000 


>  Undetermined. 

The  Family  Planning  program  provides 
free  clinic  services  to  low  Income  residents. 
Attempts  to  offset  costs  will  Include  ( 1 )  bill- 
ing the  State  Welfare  Department  for  serv- 
ices provided  to  Welfare  recipients  and  (2) 
the  adoption  of  a  sliding  fee  schedule  for 
other    clinic    clients,    "niese    two    revenue 
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soiirces  are  not  expected  to  offset  tii  e  reduc- 
tion In  Federal  funds,  therefore,  a  curtail- 
ment of  Family  Planning  services  tq  poverty 
clients  Ls  anticipated. 

Two  State  health  programs  providing  serv- 
ices to  Hartford  residents  face  possible  re- 
duction In  Federal  funds:  Services  to  crippled 
children, and  mental  health  programs  located 
at  two  community  hospitals.  The  scope  of 
these  cuts  has  not  yet  been  deten^ned 

EDUCATION 


fragram 


1972-73 
l«vel 


Estimated 


Title  t— Educationally 

deprived $2,207,000  $2,207,000 

Vocational  education 166.300  166.300 

Bilmguial  and  drop-out 

propams. 558,000  558,000 

Adult  basic  edqfation...        351,800  351,800 


Educational  toUI....    3,283.100     3.283,100 


rever  ue 


propos  BS 
Incri  lase 
besic  es 
facto:  's 


Indications  are  that  special 
Ing  for  educational  purposes 
place  these  funds  with  a  slight 
actual  receipt  of  these  funds, 
dependent  upon  the  range  of 
Ing  all  special  revenue  sharing,  relies 
clally  upon  the  distribution  formula 
possible   channeling   of   funds   thrcugh 
State  government. 

*  ENVIRONMENT 


Program 


1973-74   Estimated 
level  cut 


Open  space — capital  im- 
provement program — 

parks J250,00O    J250.000 

Environment  tolal„ 250.000 


for  the 
1973-74 
present 

take 


\rm 


projects 


These  funds  havj  been  approved 
1974  fiscal  year,  continuation  after 
will   not  take  place.  Assuming  the 
commitment  Is  honored,   the  cut 
place    in    1974-1976.    The    City    establiabes 
prlorltlta    for    park    Improvement 
wUbln  these  ftinds. 

HouszMO — FLAmnna 

Urban  Renewal  Projects  for  conitructlon 
of  low  and  moderate  Income  houslbg.  sub- 
sidized by  HT7D  on  a  75  percent  ti&sls.  are 
"froeeni'  for  an  18  month  period  beginning 
In  January  of  1073.  This  in  essence  1$  a  flsc&l 
1973-74  funding  loss.  The  following  list  pre- 
sents the  breakdown  at  $22,000  aveiage  cost 
per  bousing  unit. 


Estimated 

1973-74 

level 


shar- 

to  re- 

The 

being 

affect- 

cru- 

and  the 

the 


Estimated 

1974-75 

level 


Profec* 


NumtMr 
oi  units 


Project 
cost 


Underwood 

Colt  Park  South. 
Soutti  Arsenal... 

Tdtil 


200  $4,400,000 
200  4. 400, 000 
280      3,960.000 


680    12.760,000 


Similarly,  the  freeze  on  housing  subsidy 
would  result  in  the  development  ol  no  new 
or  rehabilitated  housing  In  the  Chai  ter  Oak- 
South  Green  Section  I.  This  area  irtll  then 
be  developed  for  predominantly  |ton-resi- 
dentlal  use. 

The- Comprehensive  Planning  and  (Manage- 
ment Assistance  Grant  (701)  does  not  face 
cutbacks  In  the  Federal  budget,  but  the 
•1,000 .000  grant  may  be  channeled  through 
the  State.  The  crucial  question  woild  then 
be  the  reallocation  of  funds  to  locaJ  govern- 
ments. There  is  always  a  possibility  that 
redistribution  could  be  away  from  the  city. 


HUD 

shire 

(75 

percent) 


$3, 300. 000 
3,300,000 
2, 970.  000 


9,570,000 
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MANPOWER 


Pngram 


Estimated 

1972-73      Estimated       1973-74 

level  cut  level 


Recrsation  support 

Program $8,550  $8,550  0 

Co-op  transportation 

granL.. 2,200  2,200  0 

Neigh borliood  Youth 

Corps  (NYC)  (Summer 

program— CRT) 945,000         945.000  0 

NYC  out  of  school  (year 

round  program  CRT)..        244,400  10.400      $234,000 

NYC  in  school  program 

(CRT) 183,000  5,000       178,000 

Concentrated 

employment  program 

(CEP-CRT) 1.754,755         292,600    1.462.155 

Residential  Support 

Center  (Job  Corps)....        160,000         160,000  0 

Puerto  Rican 

Businessmen's 

Association P)  20,000  C) 

Manpower  total 3,297,905      1,443,750    1,874,155 

>  Undetermined. 

The  Recreation  Support  Program  provides 
Project  Co-op  with  40  job  slots  for  City 
youth  in  the  summer.  The  Co-op  Transpor- 
tation Grant  funds  provide  Co-op  field  trips. 
NYC  provides  jobs  and  supplies  for  City 
youth  In  a  variety  of  government  and  non- 
governmental areas.  The  CEP  and  Job  Corps 
also  provide  Job  training  opportunities  for 
inner-city  Individuals.  These  provide  gen- 
uine self-improvement  opportunities  for  un- 
employed, undertralned  or  unskilled  Individ- 
uals. The  Puerto  Rlcan  Businessmen's  Assn. 
provides  entrepreneurial  advice,  training  and 
assistance  to  Puerto  Rican  Individuals  In 
the  City. 

The  Emergency  Employment  Program 
(EEA) 

The  E£A  Program,  as  originally  Intended 
by  Congress  and  the  President,  was  an  emer- 
gency measure  instituted  during  a  period  of 
high  unemployment  to  help  alleviate  the 
problem.  It  was  planned  for  a  two  year  pe- 
riod and  was  funded  for  the  first  year  from 
FT  72  funds  In  the  amount  of  $1.0  billion. 
The  Act  Itself  was  for  a  two  year  period, 
having  been  signed  Into  law  In  July,  1971. 
The  planned  apprc^rlatlon  for  the  2nd  year 
was  to  be  $1.26  billion. 

MANPOWXB 

To  date,  the  fact  that  the  Federal  ad- 
ministration did  not  include  In  its  budget 
proposals  for  FTT  74  any  provisions  for  a 
continued  program,  has  a  limited  adverse 
affect  on  the  City.  Given  a  smooth  transition 
from  1st  to  2nd  year  program  operation.  It 
Is  conceivable  that  the  EEA  Program  would 
terminate  on  Septeml>er  1,  and  November  1, 
1973.  for  Section  V  and  VI  respectively.  Had 
this  occurred,  the  fact  that  no  budget  pro- 
posal was  made  for  EEA  In  FT  74  would  have 
meant  the  termination  of  the  City's  program 
on  or  about  those  two  dates. 

Under  current  understanding  of  the  In- 
tent ol  Congress  and  the  President,  the  City 
may  operate  a  reduced  EEA  program  until 
June  30,  1974.  The  present  circumstance  un- 
der which  the  City  is  allowed  to  operate 
Its  program  has  resulted  In  a  reduced  level 
of  operation  In  that  the  City  could  only  ex- 
pend on  a  monthly  basis  an  amount  equal  to 
1/12  of  the  first  year's  allocation  of  $927.- 
500  and  $1506.024  for  Sections  V  and  VI  re- 
spectively. In  that  the  2nd  year  program  was 
to  provide  a  25%  increase  over  the  1st  year 
appropriation  and  this  was  to  l>e  applied 
to  Section  V  only,  the  celling  placed  on  our 
spending  in  August,  1972  has  not  allowed  us 
to  take  advantage  of  the  Increased  amount. 

In  essence,  we  may  now  operate  a  smaller 
program  over  a  longer  period  and  hopefully 
reach  more  people  over  the  long  nin  Instead 
of  having  a  short  term  high  Impact  program 
which  would  reach  a  greater  number  at  one 
time  but  probably  fewer  in  the  long  run. 
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OFRCE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY— COMMUNITY  ACTION 
AGENCY— MODEL  CITIES  , 


Program  i 


Estlmattd 

1972-73    Eatimated       1973-74 

i«vsl  cut  lavtt 


OEO,  CAP  versatile  (CRT)..  $815,000     $407,500     $407,500 

State:  V^  the  non- Federal 

share  for  CAP  (CRT)....  450,000        450,000                 0 

Neighborhood  legal  serv- 
ices   210,000 

DCA  match  State  share....  52,000       262,000               0 

ModelCities 2,284.000    1,522,665       761,335 

OEO,  CAA,  MC, 

total 3,811,000    2,642,165    1,168,835 


■  These  programs  include  those  of  a  varied  nature  which  do 
not  readily  fit  wiUiin  other  program  areas.  For  example,  the 
larger  part  of  affected  CAA  programs  are  included  under  man- 
power programs. 

The  OEO  CAP  Versatile  (CRT)  program 
includes  two  neighborhood  employment 
teams,  nine  neighborhood  service  offices,  one 
neighborhood  service  field  office,  a  consumer 
protection  program,  and  the  CRT  adminis- 
trative services.  This  program  is  presently 
fimded  through  12/31/73,  representing  a 
half-year  funding  with  nothing  after 
12/31/73. 

The  State  share  loss  represents  funds  used 
to  supplement  the  Federal  fiinds.  The  as- 
sumption Is  then  the  loss  of  Federal  would 
preclude  the  receipt  of  State  f\inds. 

The  Model  Cities  program  will  not  receive 
fourth  action  year  funds  for  the  period  after 
11/1/73.  The  program  will,  therefore,  not  be 
funded  for  eight  months  11/1/73  to  6/30/74. 
The  present  $2,284,000  annual  funding  could 
be  stretched  to  cover  this  period,  covering 
fewer  programs  on  a  smaller  scale.  If  the 
$2,284,000  authorization  were  expended  nor- 
mally within  a  12  month  period.  It  would 
flow  out  at  a  monthly  rate  of  $190,333.  With- 
out refunding,  the  eight  month  period  rep- 
resents a  loss  of  8  X  $190,333  or  $1,522,665 
to  the  City. 

Every  Model  Cities  project  will  be  affected. 
The  following  Is  a  list  of  all  Model  Cities 
projects  by  program  areas: 

General  Government 

Model  Cities  Administration. 
Citizen  Participation. 

Education 
Bilingual  Curriculum. 
Community  Scholarship. 
Early  Childhood  Education. 
Reading  is  Pun-Damental. 
Basic  Language  Skills. 
Training  Institute. 

Human  Reaourcea 
Drug  Rehabilitation. 
Neighborhood  Health  Clinic. 
Family  Service  Center. 
Senior  Citizens'  Drop-In  Center. 
Welfare  Outreach. 
Clay  HUl  Recreation  Center. 
Law  and  Justice 
Housing  Authority  Security  Patrol. 
Project  Youth  Sponsor. 
Community  Youth  House. 
Youth  Contact. 

Community   Development 
Employer  Awareness. 
Equity  Investment  Fimd. 
Contract  Compliance. 
Minority  Construction  Consortium. 
Home  Ownership  Fund. 
Housing  Repair  Fund. 
South  Arsenal  Neighborhood  Development. 
Relocation  Assistance. 

WELFASE 

The  Federal  Budget  does  not  directly  re- 
duce funds  for  the  welfare  programs.  In  re- 
ducing other  programs  however,  an  economic 
environment  which  stimulates  rising  welfare 
cofits  could  result.  An  Initial  possibility  In- 
cludes the  assumption  of  100  new  assistance 
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cues  through  the  reduction  In  community 
action  programa.  The  sccwnpanylng  costs 
wottld  he: 

«xpendlturee  _ $160,200 

Revenues  from  State  reimburse- 
ments       -162,280 


Net  city  cost 16,920 

The  Model  Cities  Day  Care  Center  receives 
an  HEW  grant  through  the  State  Welfare  De- 
partment for  76%  of  the  program  with  25% 
provided  by  Model  Cities  funds.  Indications 
on  the  availability  of  the  HEW  share  have 
not  been  made.  Some  possibilities  of  the  pro- 
vision of  the  HEW  funds  for  cost  of  children 
of  AFDC  mothers  enrolled  In  Work  Incentive 
Programs  (WINS)  have  arisen.  This  still 
stands  In  the  area  of  conjecture  at  this  point. 
If  this  should  materialize.  8  of  30  full-time 
and  15  part-time  enrollees  would  be  eligible 
for  HEW  funds  of  the  total  $270,000.  This 
would  mean  a  loss  of  73  %  o.  HEW  funds  or  a 
$197,100  loss. 

BXnCMABT 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  basic 
program  fiindlng  cuts  of  the  Federal  budget 
in  the  City  of  Hartford: 

Program  area  and  estimated  cut 

Health $160,000 

Education 3,  283, 100 

Environment : 250,  000 

Housing e,  570,  000 

Manpower ___     1,443,760 

OBO-CAA-Model  CltteS 2.642,165 

Total   17,339.015 

1S73-T3    IMPACTS     (CURHEIIT    nSCAL    TXAX) 

Certain  programs  which  have  been  operat- 
ing within  the  City  have  faced  cutbacks 
during  fiscal  1972-73  which  are  then  rein- 
forced by  not  being  Included  in  the  1973-74 
Federal  pudget. 

The  Federally-Assisted  Code  Enforcement 
(FACE)  program  lost  $188,065  In  fiscal  1972- 
73  from  1/1/73  to  6/30/73  and  $226,600  In 
fiscal  1973-74  from  7/1/73  to  12/31/73,  for  a 
total  program  Impact  of  $413,565. 

The  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  who 
operate  an  on-the-job  training  program  on 
a  Department  of  LaJ^or  grant  through  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  This  provides  Job 
slots  for  individuals  who  complete  other 
training  programs  (Work  Incentive  and  Con- 
centrated Employment) .  The  1972-73  cut- 
back amounted  to  a  loss  of  $340,000,  the  vast 
majority  of  which  would  directly  Involve 
Hartford  Individuals  or  companies. 

The  housing  program  stands  to  lose  $760, 
000  In  1972-73  on  the  Clay  Hill  project.  The 
HUD  requirements  include  acquisition  and 
disposition  of  property  by  April  30,  1973.  an 
impossibility.  Attempts  to  obtain  waiver  of 
the  requirements  or  transfer  of  the  funds  to 
Colt  Park  South  Project  are  now  underway. 

FROCRAM   IMPACTS 

The  1973-74  Federal  budget  does  have 
some  program  rather  than  direct  fiscal  Im- 
pact on  the  City.  The  area  of  Civil  Defense 
is  particularly  noted  in  this,  with  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 
(CEP)  and  the  reduction  of  the  role  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  with  the  di- 
vision of  program  administration  between 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  the 
Treaisury  Department.  Hartford  will  then 
have  to  apply  to  a  multiplicity  of  federal  of- 
fices for  disaster  recovery  assistance.  The  re- 
sult will  be  one  of  administrative  problems. 

GiJkSTONBURT.  Conn. 

February  5. 1973. 
Hon.  William  R.  Cotter, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cotter:  In  response  to  your  letter 
requesting  Information  regarding  the  Impact 
of  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1974 
and  mated  Presidential  actions,  the  Town 
of  Glastonbury  at  this  time  Is  Involved  In 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

two  federal  programs,  one,  redevelopment, 
and   the   other   water   pollution   control. 

To  date,  freezing  of  funds  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
has  not  affected  the  redevelopment  project. 
There  Is  a  real  concern  about  the  freezing 
or  holding  back  of  water  pollution  control 
funds.  To  date,  the  State  advanced  money 
for  the  project  now  underway.  However, 
should  federal  funds  not  be  released,  it  is 
possible  that  the  project  will,  at  some  point, 
have  to  be  halted. 

I  am  not  stire  what  your  position  Is  re- 
garding the  President's  action  In  ignoring 
the  mandates  of  the  Congress  regarding 
funding  of  federal  programs.  However,  It  Is 
my  opinion  that  the  power  taken  by  the 
President  in  this  regard  cannot  be  justified.  I 
would  hope  that  the  Congress  will  find  a 
way  to  overrule  the  Chief  Executive. 
Very  truly  yours, 
Donald   C.   Peach,    Toum   Manager. 

Bloomfteld,  Conn., 

February  8,  1973. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  R.  ConxR, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deajb  Congressman  CX>tter:  In  answer  to 
your  letter  of  January  29.  1973,  there  are 
two  major  Programs  of  the  Town  of  Bloom- 
field  which  "would  definitely  be  affected  by 
the  HUD  "freeze"  of  January  6,  1973. 

The  first  of  these  Is  the  neighborhood  de- 
velopment program  in  the  southeast  area  of 
town.  As  you  well  know,  based  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Hartford  Area  HUD  office, 
we  are  In  the  process  of  preparing  applica- 
tions for  a  neighborhood  development  pro- 
gram along  Blue  Hills  Avenue  and  a  Hous- 
ing Code  enforcement  program  in  the  abut- 
ting residential  areas.  It  was  ova  hope  to  get 
at  least  preliminary  fxindlng  of  these  pro- 
grams in  FY  '74.  In  view  of  the  "freeze"  we 
will  probably  delay  such  programs  because  it 
would  not  appear  feasible  to  fund  such  pro- 
grams (estimated  cost  $5,000,000  over  a  5  year 
perl^)  from  local  tax  funds. 

T^e  second  area  in  which  we  had  hoped 
to  participate  Is  open  space  land  acquisition. 
We  had  hoped  to  apply  for  Open  Space  funds 
for  acquisition  of  land  along  the  Farmlngton 
River  and  an  unusual  Island  In  the  river 
within  our  town  boundaries.  With  the 
"freeze"  we  either  will  have  to  fund  the 
entire  purchase  from  local  funds  or  see  the 
lands  Inevitably  lost  to  the  public  because  of 
purchase  by  private  Interests. 

On  another  matter,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  point  out  the  serious 
Impact  of  th^  potential  cut-off  of  the  Emer- 
gency Emplojrment  Act.  The  Town  of  Bloom- 
field  has  received  a  total  of  $75,395.07  to  date 
under  this  program.  We  have  filled  some  0 
positions  and  have  transferred  2  people  to 
permanent  employment.  If  the  program  is 
discontinued,  I  do  not  believe  that  more  than 
one  of  the  positions  can  be  funded  from  local 
monies.  Therefore,  stopping  the  program  will 
probably  add  eight  more  to  the  unemploy- 
ment rolls  and  have  a  significant  effect  on 
existing  programs. 

If    there    Is    further    Information    which 
would  be  helpful,  please  contact  me. 
Sincerely. 

Clutord  R.  Vermilta, 

Toum  Manager. 


AIRPORT  SUCCESS  STORY 


HON.  STANFORD  E.  PARRIS 

'  ,  '  or    VIRGINIA 

.   IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  Z7,  1973 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 
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Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
published  recently  in  the  Washington 
Star-News  which  describes  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  Manassas,  Va.,  Municipal 
Airport. 

At  a  time  when  the  large  metropolitan 
airports  of  this  country  are  becoming 
more  and  more  congested,  the  steady 
growth  of  the  smaller  airports  is 
becoming  the  newest  aviation  success 
story. 

I  believe  the  tremendous  popularity  of 
the  Manassas  Airport  ts  a  very  important 
chapter  in  that  success  story. 

The  article  follows: 

On  Wings — Planes,  and  Fanct 
(By  Charles  Yarbrough) 

Except  for  the  confirmed  airplane  driver 
or  devotee,  few  passers-by  even  passively 
Interested  In  that  kind  of  blrdwatchlng  are 
aware  of  the  general  aviation  supermarket 
built  and  building  at  Manassas  Municipal 
Airport.  There  are  few  in  the  country  like 
it. 

In  fact,  the  passer-by  may  even  miss  the 
airport  Itself.  For  guidance — and  It's  worth 
a  sight-seeing  trip — it  is  about  three  miles 
south  of  Manassas  on  Virginia  Route  28  "Just 
past  the  county  dog  pound,"  as  one  native 
direction-finder  charts  it. 

It  also  is  five  mllee  south  of  the  old.  sod 
hilltop  field  dedicated  In  1932.  In  later  years 
blg-b«uid-muslcian-tumed-pllot  Frank  Mar- 
shall nurtured  and  moved  the  airport  to  Its 
present  status. 

Picture  an  Immaculate,  automobile-style 
private  aircraft.  It  is  the  literal  showpiece 
of  a  22,000-8quare-foot  facility  Marshall 
built  more  than  a  year  ago  as  his  Piper  dis- 
tributorship headquarters. 

Newest  thing  in  the  showroom-hangar- 
office  building  is  the  Washington  "hub"  of 
Lease-A-Plane  International,  the  sort-of 
"Hertz-Avis"  of  the  fiylng  world. 

Growth  of  the  airport  Is  such  that  only 
slightly  less  than  a  short  takeoff  away  Is 
the  first  of  the  big  tenants  on  the  field, 
Oolgan  Alru-ays,  which  deals  In  similar  avia- 
tion products — a  Cessna  agency,  fiight  train- 
ing aircraft  rental,  air  taxi  and  charter. 

And  they  are  friendly  competitors. 

Leswe-A-Plane  Is  headed  by  Dewey  Clower 
as  president;  Robert  Ware  as  general  man- 
siger  and  has  a  fleet  of  10  Aircraft  now  fly- 
ing about  50  hours  each  a  month.  And  who's 
a  typical  leasee  at  $23  an  hour  on  a  Cessna 
172.  for  example? 

"It  currently  is  the  pleasure  pilot,"  Clower 
says.  The  Lease-A-Plane  system,  with  30 
"hubs"  over  the  country,  also  has  the 
Lafayette  E^cadrllle  club,  which  brings  15 
percent  discounts  and  occasional  pleasure 
fly-Ins. 

Last  Saturday,  veteran  pilot  Jim  Evans 
did  an  awesome  wring-out  of  one  of  the 
leasing  fleet's  newest  planes,  the  hlgh-wlng 
aerobatic  Bellanca  Decathlon,  an  energetic 
and  versatile  relative  of  the  Cltabrla. 

The  "open  house"  was  cold  and  gusty.  The 
performance  was  warming  and  enlightening, 
even  to  old  airplane-watchers. 

At  one  point,  boring  into  the  brisk  north 
wind,  Evans'  Decathlon  had  a  ground  speed 
of  about  15  miles  an  hour.  The  hlgh-wlng 
little  dllly  weighs  about  1.200  pounds:  sells 
well-equipped  in  the  $18,000  range,  and 
cruises  at  135. 

It  will  do  about  everything  the  Blue 
Angels  do — except  Mach  I. 

The  Manassas  airport  that  Frank  Marshal 
moved  off  the  sodded  hilltop  in  the  mid 
1960s  Is  almost  a  Cinderella  story. 

Owned  by  the  town  of  Manassas  and 
op>erated  by  an  airport  administration 
headed  by  Ralph  H.  Moore,  It  has  one  paved 
runway  3,600  feet  long. 

In  the  hopeful  plans — a  parallel  runway 
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6,000  feet  long  capable  of  handllngj  small  and 
medium  Jet  aircraft. 

Currently  it  is  "home  base"  to 
general  aviation  aircraft,  at  tie- 
hangar  ed. 
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Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  N  r.  Speak- 
er, last  week,  the  House  came  v  Ithln  one 
vote  of  permitting  a  direct  vo;e  on  my 
amendment  to  provide  the  minority 
party  on  a  committee  with  ui>  to  one- 
third  of  the  committee  investigative  staff 
funds.  I  want  to  personally  thaiik  the  17 
Democrats  who  stood  with  us  on  this  im- 
portant congressional  reform  isj  ue.  Their 
courageous  stand  was  a  clear  indication 
that  the  bipartisan  reform  spirit  which 
originajly  put  through  a  similaf  amend- 
ment to  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970  is  still  very  much  iilive,  and 
I  hope  we  can  continue  to  enjoji  the  con- 
tinued and  increased  support  of  our  re- 
form-minded  friends  on  the  oth  er  side  of 
tlte  alSle. 

A  Similar  effort  Is  being  made  bn  behalf 
of  adequate  minority  committee  staffing 
In  the  other  Chamber,  and  one  of  the 
leaders  in  that  campaign  is  liy  friend 
and  colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
On  Monday,  February  26.  1973,  he  made 
a  very  eloquent  and  persuaslvej  plea  for 
minority  staffing  on  the  Senate  floor.  At 
that  time  he  said: 

Nftich  has  been  made  In  our  c  Iscusslons 
since  the  convening  of  the  93rd  Cjngress  of 
the  ne?d  for  reassertlon  of  the  a\)thorlty  of 
the  Congress  vls-a-vis  that  of  the  Executive 
Branch.  I  suegest  that  we  view  tte  Issue  of 
mlnortty  staffing  In  that  same  pers]  »ectlve.  In 
seeking  adequate  support  for  the  minority, 
we  are  seeking  to  strengthen  our  I  Qstltutlon 
by  strengthening  our  deliberations  through 
bett«r  preparation,  more  thorough  Investiga- 
tion, and  a  vigorous  and  fully  ad(  quate  ex- 
ercise of  our  manifold  responslblllt  es  for  leg- 
islative oversight  of  Federal  Government 
act(\(lty. 

I  fully  concur  in  the  thouglit  of  our 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  anfl  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  include  the  full  text 
of  his  remarks  and  commend]  them  to 
the  reading  of  my  colleagues: 

Remarks   by   Mr.   Perct 


of  argu- 

adequate 

and 

one-third 

r  lajorlty — 


comm  ttees 


Mr.  President,  there  are  a  numbey- 
ments    on    which    the    claim    for 

staffing  for  the  minority  on  ,    

subcommittees — at  least  equal  to 
of  the  amount  provided  for  the 
rests. 

The  best  support  for  this  position 
Legislative    Reorganization    Act    oi 
amended.   Section   202(a)    provide; 
polntment  of  one-third  of  the 
staff  of  standing  committees  by  the 
The  spirit  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act    should    surely    apply    to    the 
staffs  of  the  subcommittees,  which 
law.  are  now  assured  of  fair  consideration 
staffing.  Section  133(g)  of  the  Legls  atl 
organization  Act  of  1946  as  amende(  I 
that  "the  minority  shall  receive  fa 
eratUm    (emphasis  added)    In   the 
meat  of  staff  personnel  pursuant  to 
annual  or  supplemental  resolution 
Ing  funds  for  subcommittees 
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minority, 
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inder  the 
in 
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The  question,  then,  is  what  "falr.i^nsldera- 
tlon"  actually  means.  One  !nterf)retatfon  of 
"fair  consideration"  would  be  '  that  the 
minority  of  each  standing  committee  and 
subcommittee  should  receive  a  portion  of 
that  committee  or  subcommittee's  funds 
equal  to  the  proportion  of  seats  the  minority 
party  holds  In  the  Senate — 43  percent  In 
this  Congress — or  a  portion  equal  to  the  re- 
lationship of  the  minority  to  the  majority 
on  the  committee  or  subcommittee  In  ques- 
tion— 

In  this  case  the  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations,  which  woiUd  be  40  per- 
cent. 

We — the  minority  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate— have  chosen  to  Interpret  "fair  con- 
sideration" as  being  an  allocation  of  one- 
third  of  the  funds  of  committees  and  sub- 
committees for  the  minority,  and  this  posi- 
tion Is  consistent  with  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946.  Support  for  this 
position  was  supplied  by  the  Senate  very 
recently  In  our  debate  on  Senate  Resolution 
60.  which,  of  course,  provided  for  the  creation 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Presidential 
Campaign  Activities.  Section  6  of  that  resolu- 
tion provides  that  the  minority  members  of 
the  select  committee  shall  have  one-thlnj.  of 
the  professional  staff  of  the  select  commit- 
tee— Including  a  minority  counsel — and  such 
part  of  the  clerical  staff  u  may  be  adequate. 

Though  the  Senate's  dlsciissloi*  about  divi- 
sion of  the  clerical  staff  of  the  select  com- 
mittee was  rather  clouded,  I  think  that  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Senator  Ehvin),  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  fronj  Rhode  Island 
(Senator  Pastore).  Illuminate  the  Intention 
of  the  majority  with  regard  to  Its  minority 
staff.  Senator  Ervin  offered  an  amendment — 
page  384T — that — 

"The  minority  members  of  the  select  com- 
mittee shall  have  representation  on  the  staff 
of  the  select  committee  equal  at  least  to  oije- 
thlrd  thereof." 

Senator  Pastoke,  in  remarks  on  the  same 
page,  made  clear  that  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Ekvik  would  provide  In 
effect  one-third  of  the  staff  of  the  select 
committee  measured  on  the  basis  of  the 
proportion  of  the  total  funds  for  staff  that 
would  be  made  available  for  the  minority. 
In  short.  I  believe  the  recent  debate  on  mi- 
nority staffing  for  the  Senate's  newest  com- 
mittee, the  Select  Conmilttee  on  Presiden- 
tial Campaign  Activities,  provides  ample 
support  for  the  one-thlrt  principle  for  mi- 
nority professional  staff  of  our  other  ctan- 
mlttees  and  subcommittees  and  Indicates 
that  clerical  staff  would  certainly  equal  If 
not  exceed  one-third  of  total  clerical  staff 
tn  order  to  be  adequate. 

Certainly,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think, 
and  I  do  not  believe  any  Member  of  this 
body  could  argue  In  fairness  and  In  light  of 
the  provision  In  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Acts  of  1946  or  1970,  that  "fair  con- 
sideration" could  mean  as  little  as  15  or  20 
percent  of  the  staff  of  a  committee  or  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  much  has  been  made  In  our 
discussions  since  the  convening  of  the  93d 
Congress  of  the  need  for  reassertlon  of  the 
authority  of  the  Congress  vls-a-vls  that  of 
the  executive  branch.  I  suggest  that  we  view 
the  Issue  of  mlncwlty  staffing  In  that  same 
perspective.  In  aeekmg  adequate  support  for 
the  minority,  we  are  seeking  to  strengthen 
our  Institution  by  strengthening  our  delib- 
erations through  better  preparation,  more 
thorough  investigation,  and  by  a  vigorous 
and  fully  adequate  exercise  of  our  manifold 
responslbUItles  for  legislative  oversight  of 
Federal  Government  activity. 

This  argiunent  Is  very  persuasively  ex- 
pressed by  a  respected  Democratic  Member 
of  Congress,  Representative  Richabo  Bollino 
of  Missouri.  In  his  1964  book  titled  "House 
Out  of  Order,"  Congressman  Boluno  wrote: 

"Without  the  staff  to  frame  Alternative 
proposals,    the    minority    cannot    make    Its 
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poejttlon  clear  on  blll^  pj^nsored  by  the  ma- 
Jorl^.  Surel^  the.jdfsci^ioii  of  alternatives 
Is  ah  Importanf  part  of  the  Democratic  proc- 
ess, because  it  Informs  the  public,  compels 
a  more  careful  and  penetrating  consldera>. 
tlon  of  bills,  and  In  my  experience  nearly 
always  results  In  sound  legislation." 

The  mmorlty  staffing  situation  has  im- 
proved markedly  since  1964,  but  the  argu- 
ment Is  Ehs  valid  now  as  It  was  then.  As  re- 
cently as  last  December  5,  at  hearings  of 
the  Senate  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
gressional Reorganization,  Common  Cause 
Chairman  John  Gardner  said: 

"The  ability  of  Congress  to  hear  and  con- 
sldar  both  sides  of  controversial  issues  is 
limited  by  Insufficient  staff  resources  for  the 
mmorlty  party  ...  It  would  be  fair  and 
prudent  to  Implement  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970  to  assure  adequate 
minority  party  staffing." 

iftlr.  President,  this  body  Is  obviously  or- 
ganized on  party  lines.  Is  It  In  the  essence 
of  our  system.  The  majority  party  goes  to 
great  lengths  at  the  outset  of  each  Congress 
to  determine  the  precise  ratios  of  minority 
to  majority  on  each  of  the  committees,  and 
these  ratios  are  reflected — though  some- 
times less  precisely — m  the  membership  of 
the  subcommittees.  It  is  franJcly  rather 
comical  that,  after  the  majority  party  so 
carefully  delineates  the  measure  of  Its  par- 
tisan stmegth  on  the  committees,  that  ma- 
jority members  then  turn  around  and  argue 
that  the  work  of  the  committees  and  sub- 
committees Is  nonpartisan,  that  one  staff — 
appointed  by  the  majority — Is  at  the  service 
equally  of  all  of  the  members,  whether  of 
the  majority  or  minority  party.  I  say  that  In 
full  respect  and  deference  to  the  very  highly 
competent  and  professional  men  and  women 
that  staff  our  committees  and  subcommit- 
tees, that  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  an  en- 
tirely nonpartisan  staff.  The  committee  sys- 
tem Is  organized  and  expected  to  operate  on 
a  minority/majority  basis,  and  the  minority 
should  hare  the  staff  to  fulfill  its  rdle  In  our 
sjrstem   - 

Mr.  President.  I  must  emphasis  that  this 
Is  a  minority  Issue,  not  a  partisan  Repub- 
lican one.  Were  the  Democratic  Party  the 
minority  In  Congress,  I  suggest  that  It  would 
be  In  the  Democrats'  Interest  to  have  full 
Implementation  of  the  Reorganization  Act. 
What  we  are  asking  for  now  Is  full  treat- 
ment for  both  sides. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  commend  the  two 
subcommittees  of  our  committee  on  which 
we  have  designed  a  one-third  relationship 
of  minority  to  majority  staff,  measured  by 
the  portion  of  total  subcommittee  staff 
funds  that  are  available  for  the  minority. 
On  the  Subcbnomlttee  on  Executive  Reor- 
ganization, chaired  by  Senator  Ribicoff,  the 
minority  has  available  $99,552  of  ihe  $258.- 
400  total  8taff^.^uads  of  the  subcommittee,  or 
38  percent.  The  minority  appoints  5  of  the 
13  staff  members'. 

On  the  Subcommittee  dn  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations,  chaired  by  Senator  Muskie, 
the  minority  has  available  $86,768  of  the 
$283,424  for  tatal  staff  funds,  or  31  percent. 
The^  minority  appoints  6  of  the  Id  staff 
members  of  the  ^subcoittmltte©. 

These  are  the  results  of  the  development 
over  time  of  harmonious  working  relation- 
ships between  the  minority  and  majority 
members  of  these  subcommittees.  I  believe 
that  both  Senators  RnncoFr  and  Mitskie 
realize  that  the  minority  staff  has  strength- 
eaed  their  subcommittees  and  not  hindered 
or  Impeded  them  In  their  work.  Both  are  to 
be  commended  highly  for  their  approach  to 
the  minority  staffing  problem,  in  the  same 
spirit  In  which  the  very  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. Senator  Cook,  la  debate  last  week  com- 
mcncled.  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  en 
Public  Works  for  coikformlng  to  the  one- 
third  principle  and  thiw  providing  fslHy.-for 
the  minority. 
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Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  specifically 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  MrrcAur)  who  Is  the  chairman  of  our 
new  Subcommittee  on  Budgeting,  Manage- 
ment, and  Accounting.  The  budget  Was  ini- 
tially submitted  with  a  disproportionately 
low  amount  for  the  minority.  When  his  at- 
tention was  called  to  this  problem,  the 
chairman  revised  his  subcommittee's  Initi- 
ally submitted  budget  In  order  to  make 
available  one-third  of  the  funds  for  minority 
staff. 

The  Senator's  action  Is  exemplary:  It 
demonstrates  the  spirit  of  cooperation  that 
I  have  found  always  characterizes  his  ap- 
proach to  problems.  I  believe  I  speak  for  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. Senator  Saxbe,  In  saying  that  the 
staffing  arrangement  spelled  out  on  pages 
30  and  31  of  the  report  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 46  Is  entirely  satisfactory.  It  provides  an 
amount  of  $45,162  for  the  minority  out  of  a 
total  staff  allotment  for  the  subcommittee 
of  $136,456,  or  exactly  33  percent.  This  ac- 
commodation was  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalp)  without  In- 
creasing the  total  amount  of  the  budget  for 
the  subcommittee. 


HOWARD     PHILLIPS     SPEECH     AT 
BURDETT  COLLEGE 


HON.  PAUL  W.  CRONIN 

or    MASSACHUSETTES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  March  15,  1973 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  present  the  remarks  of  Howard 
Phillips,  Acting  Director  of  OEO,  de- 
livered at  the  commencement  exercises 
of  Burdett  College  in  Boston,  Mase.,  on 
June  29, 1972,  in  the  Record  : 

Remarks  Delivered  bt  Howard  Phillips 

By  the  very  definition  of  democracy,  the 
degree  of  liberty  In  a  free  society  can  be 
measured  by  the  extent  to  which  citizens  are 
able,  through  established  processes,  to  exer- 
cise control  over  the  State — and  over  that 
which  Is  subsidized  by  the  State's  treasury. 

In  a  representative  democracy,  as  In  the 
United  States,  ordered  liberty  requires  that 
citizens  may  hold  accountable  for  the  poli- 
cies and  actions  of  the  State  those  of  their 
fellow  citizens  to  whom  they  have  entrusted 
their  proxy  In  the  delegated  decisionmaking 
process. 

That  Is  not  to  suggest  that  the  citizen  need 
always  be  pleased,  or  even  satisfied,  with 
the  acts  or  omissions  of  his  delegates  or  of 
the  State  Itself.  It  does  demand,  however,  that 
the  acts  and  omissions  of  the  State  derive 
In  some  fashion  from  the  wishes  of  elected 
officials.  Accountability  has  meaning  only  If 
those  whom  we  reward  or  punish  for  their 
behavior  have  Indeed  had  some  control  or 
potential  for  control  over  the  events  by 
which  we  evaluate  them.  How  futile  and  self- 
deceiving  It  Is  to  "throw  the  rascEils  out," 
If  the  "rascals"  are  as  blameless  and  without 
authority  as  we. 

Where  the  power  of  elected  officials  to  act 
on  our  behalf  In  holding  the  State  accotint- 
able  Is  absent,  the  system  from  which  they 
derive  their  representative  authority  Is 
transformed  into  a  facade  which  conceals 
the  diminution  of  Individual  liberty. 

If  Presidents  and  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives cannot  guide  the  State  and  be  held 
responsible  for  its  courea,  how  much  less 
can  private  citizens  believe  that  their  opin- 
ions and  preferences  exert  any  controlling 
Impact  on  the  sovereignity  to  wblob  they 
pledge  allegiance. 

Accountability  Is  essential  to  our  rights. 
Ttt  the  trend  of  recent  ye*rs  has  been  to 
veaken  accountability  and  to  strengthen 
that  elitism  which  results  from  reposing  de- 
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cislon-maklng  authority  In  bureaucracies 
and  groups  beyond  the  jeach  of  democratic 
recall. 

Depressing  evidence  of  the  tendency  to 
eUtlsm  and  non-accountabUlty  can  be  seen 
In  many  areas  In  addition  to  Government: 
Industry,  mass  communications,  education — 
Institutions  In  these  and  other  areas  which 
Impact  upon  our  lives,  operate,  more  than 
ever.  In  a  one-way  manner,  unrequired  to 
take  Into  account  the  Interests  and  views  of 
those  who  are  touched  by  them. 

Growth,  complexity,  and  technological 
progress  have  had  as  their  corollaries  for  the 
private  citizen:  Loss  of  personal  Influence, 
loss  of  sensitivity  to  diverse  needs  and  values, 
and  Indifference  to  separate  worth. 

Expectmg  efficiency,  convenience,  and  ready 
satisfaction,  we  have  Instead  witnessed  con- 
fusion, frustration,  and  the  kind  of  amoral 
corruption  that  Is  the  consequence  of  de- 
parture from  absolute  standards  of  behavior 
and  performance. 

In  private  Institutions,  created  to  serve 
private  ends,  non-accountabllity  to  persons 
upon  whom  an  impact  Is  made,  while  unde- 
sirable, Is  bearable,  at  least  to  the  extent  that 
citizens  have  the  freedom  to  avoid  Involve- 
ment with  those  Institutions. 

With  regard  to  the  State,  however,  we,  the 
people  have  an  unavoidable  stake  In  demand- 
ing accountability  to  us,  through  those  whom 
we  have  choaeu  to  govern.  Our  Interest  de- 
rives not  merely  from  the  fact  that  o-ar  con- 
tact with  the  State  Is  unavoidable,  but  from 
the  separate  consideration  that  we  are  the 
Source  of  the  State's  authority. 

My  own  experience  m  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment dtu-lng  the  past  four  years  has  led  me  to 
the  disturbing  conclusion  that  elected  officials 
have  much  less  control  over  the  State's  ac- 
tivities than  our  standard  texts  In  political 
science  would  lead  us  to  believe. 

If  we're  not  runlng  things  and  they're  not 
running  things,  it  seems  reasonable  to  ask: 
Who  Is? 

Well,  you  might  answer,  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy Is.  And  the  answer  Is  at  least  par- 
tially correct.  After  all,  the  Job  of  a  legisla- 
tive body  Is  to  .set  policy  In  cooperation  with 
the  executive  branch,  which  must  also  carry 
It  out.  Since  we  are  a  nation  of  more  than  200 
million  people  with  a  budget  far  In  excess  of 
200  billion  doUars,  it  Is  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary that  bureaucrats  be  retained  who  shall 
manage  operations  by  the  authority  delegated 
to  them. 

One  problem,  however.  Is  that  after  bu- 
reaucracy reaches  a  certain  size,  the  chain 
of  command,  or  accoiuitabUlty,  If  you  will. 
Is  stretched  fairly  thin,  making  It  relatively 
tempting,  and  often  easy,  for  bureaucrats  to 
forget  the  soiu-ce  of  their  authority  and  to 
arrogate  policy-making  authority  to  them- 
selves as  a  supplement  to  their  policy-execut- 
ing duties.  This  posslbUlty  is  easiest  in  those 
areas  of  Government  activity  where  legis- 
lated policy  Is  loosely  defined  and  subject  to 
varying  interpretation.  It  Is  exacerbated 
when  bureaucracies  grow  so  large  and  Inde- 
pendent as  to  develop  a  life  of  their  own,  and 
become  more  concerned  with  serving  their 
own  prerogatives  than  with  responding  faith- 
fully to  the  elected  authority  they  were 
Initially  created  to  serve. 

The  scope  of  Federal  authority  In  1972  is  so 
vast  and  diverse  that  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress or  executive  branch  department  head 
can  be  aware  of,  let  alone  be  able  to  exert  In- 
fluence over,  more  than  a  fraction  of  even 
those  Issues  and  programs  within  his  or  her 
particular  sphere  of  specialized  responsibility. 
That  Is  bad  enough.  Worse,  they  are  ever 
more  forced  to  rely  for  policy  development 
and  execution  on  a  bureaucracy  whose  In- 
dependence has  grown  at  as  rt^ld  a  rate  as 
reliance  on  It  has  Increased. 

This  Is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  bureau- 
crats, who  have  merely  moved  to  fill  a 
vacuum,  as  It  Is  of  us,  for  falling  to  keep  our 
system  up  to  date  with  the  expansion  and 
technological  change  In  our  society. 
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But  wherever  the  fault  may  lie,  It  Is  Indi- 
vidual liberty  which  suffers,  as  elected  offi- 
cials accountable  to  us.  lose  control  over  the 
actions  of  the  State.  "Things  are  in  the  sad- 
dle and  ride  mankind." 

Recognizing  this,  President  Nixon  has  pro- 
posed a  sweeping  series  of  reforms  designed 
to  make  Government  more  manageable  and 
structurally  accountable  to  popular  control. 
Civil  service  reform,  executive  reorganization, 
revenue  sharing:  All  of  these  proposals,  If 
enacted,  will  work  over  the  long  run  to  re- 
store power  to  the  people,  whose  service.  In  a 
free  society,  must  be  the  objective  of  power. 
But  the  enlargement  of  bureaucratic  power 
Is  not  the  only  evidence  of  decline  In  ac- 
countable, representative  government.  An- 
other development,  whose  Importance  Is  not 
widely  appreciated,  Is  the  surrender  of  power 
by  Government  to  private  groups,  some  of 
which  have  organized  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  Government  funds  to  be  ex- 
pended privately  on  matters  deemed  to  be  of 
public  concern.  ' 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  some,  perhaps  con- 
siderable, good  has  been  achieved  by  the 
further  delegation  of  public  funds  and  au- 
thority to  private  and  "quasi-public"  grant- 
ees. But  some  results  not  so  good  have  also 
occurred,  not  least  of  which  Is  diminished 
citizen  control  over  the  uses  to  which  the 
Federal  Treasury  are  put. 

This  delegation  of  public  authority  to 
private  groups  is  particularly  Invidious  when 
It  entails  use  of  Federal  funds  to  subsidize 
political  advocacy  which  goes  beyond,  or  Is  in 
conflict  with  democratically  established  pub- 
lic policy. 

I  concur  with  the  view  put  forward  In  1959 
by  Supreme  Court  Justice  William  O.  Doug- 
las, that  "the  notion  that  first  amendment 
rights  are  somehow  not  fully  realized  unless 
they  are  subsidized  by  the  State"  Is  Incor- 
rect. As  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  said,  "such  a 
notion  runs  counter  to  our  decisions  and 
may  indeed  conflict  with  the  underlying 
premise  that  a  completely  handsoff  policy  on 
the  part  of  Government  Is  at  times  the  only 
course  consistent  with  first  amendment 
rights." 

You  may  ask,  understandably,  what  has  all 
this  to  do  with  fighting  poverty,  which  Is  the 
mission  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, which  I  represent.  It  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  It,  far  more  than  could  be  fairly 
described  or  analyzed  In  the  time  available 
to  us  this  evening. 

Poor  people  have  the  same  rights  as  other 
citizens  of  our  republic  and,  in  terms  of 
public  policy  should  not  be  defined  as  a  class 
apart,  except  insofar  as  the  absence  of  eco- 
nomic resources  so  distinguishes  them. 

The  problems  of  the  poor  are  different  from 
those  of  the  rest  of  us  by  degree.  In  the  sense 
that  they  suffer  them  more  acutely  and  are 
less  able,  without  assistance,  to  overcome 
them. 

Political  theory  holds  that  when  available 
power  Is  not  exercised.  Its  boundaries  become 
subject  to  redefinition.  This  rule  applies  with 
equal  force,  whether  or  not  power  Is  demo- 
cratically derived.  The  basic  choice.  In  regard 
to  policy  for  the  poor  Is  whether  the  poor 
shall  be  allowed  to  act  for  themselves  or 
whether  others,  speaking  In  the  name  of  the 
poor,  shall  act  for  them,  with  the  poor  hav- 
ing little  or  no  say  In  the  matter. 

The  choice  has  been  variously  defined  and 
cannot.  In  a  practical  world,  be  fairly  made 
In  absolute  theoretical  terms.  But,  In  the 
final  analysis,  the  alternatives  are,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  focus  upon  services  and  benefits 
for  the  poor,  as  meted  out  by  others,  or,  con- 
versely, to  emphasize  a  strategy  wherein 
economic  power  Is  transferred  to  low-income 
citizens  In  a  manner  which  allows  them  to 
make  market  decisions  on  their  own  behalf. 
This  has  been  characterized  as  a  choice  be- 
tween a  service  strategy  and  an  incomes 
strategy. 

Such  characterization,  of  course,  involves 
some  oversimplification,  but,  conceding  this. 
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It  reasonably  serves  to  describe  ihe  conclu- 
slQin  of  the  Nlzon  administration,  to  support 
a  domestl(^trateg7  geared  to  upiradlng  the 
ec«nomlc  {|&wer  of  the  poor  through  cash 
trtnsfer  mixed  with  services,  ratfcer  than  to 
emphasize  service  delivery  or  subsidy  not 
tl^  to  economic  freedom  of  choice. 

One  Illustration  of  this  policy  ^Is  the  tui- 
tion voucher  experiment  now  being  con- 
ducted by  OEO,  which  will  give  ppor  parents 
the  same  power  to  choose  tbelt  children's 
curriculum  now  available  to  parents  who 
send  their  children  to  private  sc&ools. 

"Power  to  the  people"  has  becocie  an  over- 
worked phrase  which  symbolizes  different 
things  to  different  people.  Upoii  reflection, 
however,  I  believe  the  finest  expression  of  Us 
meaning  and  hope  can  be  found  In  policies, 
such  &s  those  on  which  President  Nixon  la 
embarking,  which  strengthen  representative 
government,  hold  operations  accountable  to 
damocratlcall^-choeen  policy-makers,  limit 
use  of  public  funds  for  advocacy  at  prlvately- 
'  determined  goals,  and  give  Individuals  great- 
er power  to  shape  the  course  o^  their  own 
lives:      ^ 

These  commencement  exercises  celebrate  a 
departure  point  In  your  lives,  symbolizing 
Xhe  fulfillment  or  academic  gMls  whose 
achievement  fiirther  enables  yo^  to  play  a 
rewarding  role  In  society.  I  am  grateful  for 
having  had  the  opportunity  toT  share  this 
evening  with  you,  and  wish  you  JKrell  aa  you 
go  forth. 


AMERICAN  LEGION'S 
ANNIVERSARY 


j4TH 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or  BOTTTH  CAROLINA 
m  THii'HOUSE  OP  REPRESENt-ATIVES 

'  Thursday,  March  15,  1§73 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  id  is  a  very 
special  pleasure  for  me  as  chBirman  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commltiee  to  pay 
tribute  today  to  the  American  peglon  on 
the  occasion  of  its  54th  annivel-sary.  The 
American  Legion,  throughout !  its  proud 
and  illustrious  history,  has  beet  a  power- 
ful influence  for  a  strong  America.  The 
American  Legion  has  advocated  policies 
which  would  guarantee  the  peace  by 
keeping  our  Nation  vigilant  ahd  strong. 
The  Legion  has  very  effectively  advo- 
cated programs  and  legislation  In  behalf 
of  our  vetersms,  their  widows,  and  or- 
phans. The  dynamic  and  distinguished 
commafider  of  the  Legion,  Joe  L.  Mat- 
thews, has  prepared  a  splendid  address 
"before  the  American  Legion  of!  Delaware 
conmiemorating  the  annivensary,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  we  are  happy  to  :all  to  our 
colleagues'  attention  the  following  ex- 
cerpts from  the  commander'ii  address: 

AOORZSS    BT    JOK    L.    MATTHEWS 

Thank  you  very'much  and  gobd  evening 
to  our  distinguished  guests.  Amer  can  Legion 
and  Auxiliary  friends  of  the  gnat  Depart- 
'  ment  of  Delaware,  ladles  and  gei  tlemen,  let 
me  start  this  message  by  wlstUa;  our  great 
American  Legion  «  happy  fifty-fourth  birth- 
day. 

Truly,  rm  delighted  to  be  obiervlng  the 
Legion's  birthday  here  with  you  fa  Delaware 
•  for  you  are  the  First  State  and  The  American 
Legion  certainly  Is  first  among  all  the  veter- 
an»  organizations  of  the  world.  As  they  say 
In  the  world  of  sport:  "We're  Nuinber  One," 
afid  I'm  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
we  are  going  to  stay  there. 

It  was  duly  noted   by   youn  |  truly  that 

when  I  was  elected  aa  yo\ir  National  Ckim- 

*muidef    we    were    beading    for  j  an    eighth 

f  straight   year   of   membership    irowtb    na- 
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tlonally — an  objective  that  was  realised  well 
before  the  end  of  1973.  Now  we  are  going 
for  nine  In  a  row  and  I  dont  Intend  to  be 
the  National  Commander  who  sees  that  string 
broken. 

I  kQow  all  of  you  In  this  room  rejoice 
with  me  that  the  Vietnam  war  Is  over  for 
Americans  and  that  our  men  held  prisoner 
of  war  for  so  long  are  coming  home.  The 
American  Legion  Is  prepared  to  help  where 
help  Is  wanted  or  needed,  and  I  know  I  speak 
for  The  American  Legion  of  Delaware  when 
I  say  that. 

Ironically,  at  the  very  time  the  cease-fire 
was  anno\mced  the  cries  for  amnesty  for 
draft  dodgers  and  deserters  of  the  Vietnam 
era  again  are  heard  throughout  the  land. 

The  American  Legion's  position  with  re- 
gard to  amnesty  is  well  known  and  needs 
no  repeating  here,  but  I'm  going  to  repeat 
It  anyway.  We  are  unalterably  opposed  to 
any  blanket  amnesty.  We  believe  each  case 
shoxild  be  decided  on  Its  own  merit  with 
the  Innocent  set  free  and  the  g^uUty  punished 
to  full  extent  of  the  law.  These  so-called 
Americans  were  not  there  when  their  coun- 
try needed  them.  In  most  Instances,  instead 
of  helping  they  were  a  hindrance,  and 
America's  concern  right  now  should  be  for 
those  who  served  and  not  for  those  who 
ran. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  this  position  was 
unanimously  reaffirmed  at  our  National 
C!onventlon  in  Chicago  last  year,  and  I  can 
assure  you  It  Is  a  position  from  which  The 
American  Legion  will  never  back  down. 

Even  before  the  cease-fire  In  Vietnam  was 
finally  achieved,  there  was,  and  I  believe 
you  all  sensed  It,  a  new  spirit  of  detente 
abroad  in  the  world.  A  spirit  which  was  a 
motivating  factor  for  the  10-day  visit  I 
made  In  mid-December  to  Soviet  Russia 
and  communist  Poland.  We  felt  the  trip  was 
both  desirable  and  necessary  If  the  Iieglon  is 
to  maintain  Its  tradition  of  being  abreast 
of  world  affairs  and  In  tune  with  trends  of 
the  times. 

Certainly  we  are  In  tune  with  modem 
day  trends,  for  our  President  visited  both 
major  communist  capitals  of  Peking  and 
Moscow  during  this  past  year  In  an  effort 
to  enhance  the  possibilities  of  peace  on 
Earth.  As  you  well  know.  The  American 
Legion  supported  those  trips  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  being  peace  seeking  In  nature. 

We  felt  we  might  make  some  further  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  peace  if  we  estab- 
lished a  contact  between  American  war  vet- 
erans, through  The  American  Legion,  and 
the  war  veterans  of  those  communist  coun- 
tries which  we  visited. 

Before  I  touch  on  some  of  the  high- 
lights of  this  visit,  and  I  ertiU  think  It  was 
a  most  worthwhile  ventxire,  let  me  reassure 
you  that  The  American  Legion  Is  not  going 
soft  on  communism  and  neither  Is  the  Na- 
tional Commander. 

I  am  proud  to  be  an  American.  I  am  proud 
to  be  an  American  Legionnaire.  I  believe  In 
our  system  and  I  believe  It  Is  absolutely 
the  best  system,  and  the  best  way  of  life 
that  man  has  yet  devised.  I  felt  this  way 
before  leaving  for  the  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
tries, and  my  feelings  are  unchanged  today. 

To  say  the  least,  however,  I  am  excited 
about  some  of  the  possibilities  this  trip 
may  have  opened  up,  and  I  think  that  you, 
too,  as  concerned  citizens,  wiy  share  this 
-excitement  In  the  knowledge  that  yoxir  own 
6rganlzatlon,  The  American  Legion  was  open- 
minded  and  far-sighted  enough  to  seize  upon 
this    opportunity. 

While  our  visit  concentrated  on  the  vet- 
eran to  veteran  aspects  of  our  relationships, 
we  were  Invited  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Alexel 
Pavlovlch  Shltlkov,  the  presiding  officer  of 
one  of  the  two  bodies  of  the  Supreme  Soviet 
who  told  us  his  people  were  Impressed  by 
agreements  concluded  by  President  Nixon 
last  spring,  and  willing  to  support  all  means 
to  promote  world  peace. 

Hope  and  cautioned  optimism  would  seem 
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to  best  describe  the  feelings  which  we 
brought   away   from   the   Soviet   Union. 

Since  my  return,  I  have  been  asked  by  a 
number  of  people  how  I  would  assess  the 
accomplishments    of    this    first    American 

Legion  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Poland 

successful,  unsuccessful,  or  somewhere  In  be- 
tween. The  answer  must  be  that  we  have 
made  only  a  smaU  step  through  a  door  held 
very  tentatively  ajar,  iliat  the  step  has  been 
taken,  and  that  we  were  so  warmly  received 
must  place  the  stamp  of  moderate  success 
on  our  visit.  Obvloxisly,  It  was  Impossible  for 
us  to  come  up  with  all  the  answers,  but  I 
believe  strongly  that  the  way  has  been  paved 
for  a  significant  Legion  contribution  to  that 
much  sought  after  goal  of  a  "generation  or 
more  of  peace."  It  Isnt  necessary  to  tell  you 
that  veterans  as  a  group  are  highly  dedi- 
cated to  the  elimination  of  war  as  a  means 
of  resolving  differences.  We  fovmd  this  to  be 
as  true  of  the  Soviet  and  Polish  war  veterans 
we  met  as  It  Is  with  Legionnaires. 

Having  established  these  relationships  with 
the  Soviet  and  Polish  war  veterans,  the  next 
step  Is  clearly  up  to  us.  They  have  explained 
their  positions  in  their  own  homelands,  and 
they  are  watching  and  waiting  for  us  to  do 
something  positive  to  keep  our  relationship 
alive.  In  the  realization  that  matters  could 
not  remain  at  dead  center,  I  have  formally 
Invited  the  veterans  groups  from  both  na- 
tions to  send  representative  delegations  to 
our  upcoming  meetings  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  with  Legion  officials  to  explore  means 
for  fiirther  strengthening  ties. 

As  National  Commander,  I  have  also  urged 
Legionnaires  everywhere  who  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, to  consider  a  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Poland.  To  see  the  people  and  hear  their 
views  will.  I  can  assure  you,  be  an  Interesting 
and  rewarding  experience. 

If  what  I  have  brought  out  In  this  report 
to  see  seems  on  the  positive  side,  let  me  say 
It  was  Intended  to  be.  for  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  only  In  dealing  with  the  situation 
In  a  positive  way  will  we  be  able  to  solve  the 
many  problems  Inherent  In  the  achievement 
of  better  relationships  wltb  the  Eastern  bloc 
countries.  Equally  positive,  however,  must 
be  our  Insistence  on  certain  conditions  to 
agreement,  as  Indeed  the  Soviets  have  done. 
Most  Important  of  these  are : 

1.  Our  moves  In  the  direction  of  detente 
must  be  undertaken  on  the  basis  of  full  con- 
sultation with  our  allies.  This  Is  an  estab- 
lished Legion  position. 

a.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  we  must  deal 
with  a  position  of  strength,  meaning  a  level 
of  military  preparedness  sufficient  for  any 
contlnugency  as  well  as  large  enough  to 
provide  a  negotiating  basis  for  future  arms 
limitation  agreements. 

3.  While  recognizing  legitimate  Soviet  as- 
pirations, we  must  Insist  on  the  basis  of 
genuine  reciprocity — of  equal  give  and  take 
on  both  sides. 

It  is  my  firm  opinion  that  we  have  taken 
the  first  step  towsml  the  attainment  of  that 
elusive  peaceful  coexistence,  and  I  urge  all 
of  you  to  do  everything  In  your  power  to  con- 
tinue the  momentum  of  that  first  step  to 
the  end  that  our  children,  our  grandchildren 
and  the  generations  as  yet  unborn  may  never 
have  to  experience  the  dreadful  consequences 
of  war. 


TESTIMONY  BEFORE  AGRICULTURE 
CrOMMrtTEE  BY  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
FARMERS,  MARCH  14.  1973 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  SOUTH  CABOLrNA 
IN  THE  SENATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  15,  1973 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  March  14,  1973,  a  group  of 
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fanners  from  Bishwvllle,  S.C.,  testified 
before  the  Senate  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry Committee  concerning  the  exten- 
sion of  the  1970  Farm  Act. 

These  men  had  read  that  the  commit- 
tee wanted  to  hear  the  views  from  the 
grassroots,  and  they  asked  me  to  make 
arrangements  for  their  appearance.  It 
was  a  pleasure  for  me  to  introduce 
Messrs.  Harvey  Shaw,  E.  B.  McCutchen, 
Eton  McDaniel,  and  Richard  Hearon  to 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Shaw  served  as  the  spokesman  for 
'  this  group.  He  is  a  native  South  Carolin- 
ian and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  wheiy  he  majored  in 
engineering.  He  started  farming  when 
he  returned  home  from  college  and 
farms  about  500  acres  of  cotton. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Shaw's  remarks  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Mb.  Habvey  Shaw 

Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen  of  the  commit- 
tee :  We  are  cotton  farmers  from  Lee  County, 
South  Carolina — not  representing  any  par- 
ticular group  or  organization,  but  hopefully 
to  express  the  feelings  of  many  cotton 
farmers  of  our  area.  Lee  County,  being  one 
of  the  smallest  counties  In  size.  Is  the  largest 
cotton  producing  county  in  South  Carolina. 

We,  the  farmers  of  the  United  States,  are 
Indebted  to  you  for  all  that  you  have  done 
for  us  In  the  past  and  certainly  hope  that 
we  win  live  up  to  your  expectations  In  the 
future. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  and  privi- 
lege to  appear  before  you  today.  It  may  not 
be  possible  for  us  to  bring  any  Information 
that  you  have  not  heard  many  times,  but  It 
is  certainly  our  hope  and  desire  that  our 
presence  and  statements  will  emphasize  cer- 
tain facts  that  we  feel  wUl  be  necessary  for 
your  consideration  of  a  farm  bill. 

We  believe  we,  as  farmers,  are  the  only 
group  of  people  In  America  today  who  have 
bad  the  Initiative  and  fortitude  to  stand, 
for  twenty  years,  the  squeezing  from  both 
ends  and  still  survive.  Do  the  people  of  the 
nation  really  believe  we  can  live  by  the  old 
adage — If  we  pick  up  a  calf  the  day  he  Is 
born  and  every  day  thereafter  that  we  will 
be  able  to  pick  him  up  when  he  weighs 
two  thousand  pounds?  We  have  had  to  ab- 
sorb an  approximate  ten  percent  Increase  In 
the  cost  of  machinery  each  and  every  year 
for  at  least  twenty  years,  as  well  as  two  to 
five  percent  yearly  Increase  in  the  cost  of 
everything  the  farmer  uses — chemicals.  In- 
secticides, fertilizer  and  labor  from  one  end 
and  decrease  In  allotted  crops  In  acreage, 
poundage  and  prices  from  the  other  end. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  we 
thought  was  organized  to  help  the  farmer, 
at  times  seems  to  be  trying  to  kill  blm. 

Gentlemen,  even  we  could  not  have  done 
it  without  volume!  We  have  been  cut  from 
sixty-five  percent  of  the  population  In  the 
Nation  to  three  percent.  IJon't  you  think 
It  Is  dangerous  to  put  the  Nation  In  the 
hands  of  less  than  three  percent  of  Its  people 
for  food  and  fiber?  Don't  let  us  get  much 
smaller,  because  I  am  afraid  we  mlgnt  be 
more  dangerous  than  the  labor  movement 
has  been  or  ever  could  be. 

Give  us  a  continuation  of  the  1970  Farm 
Act  and  quit  worrying  about  the  small  sub- 
sidies that  we  get  In  comparison  with  the 
large  subsidies  that  we  give. 

Let  us  balance  world  trade  with  exports 
In  food  and  fiber  against  Imports  In  oil  and 
other  products  necessary  for  us  to  survive. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Farmers  are  the  only  group  in  the  Nation 
that  can  accomplish  tills. 

The  big  farmer  did  not  kill  the  family 
farmer.  The  consumer  did  It,  by  refusing 
to  let  him  make  a  profit.  Now  America  wants 
him  back,  but  they  are  not  willing  to  pay  the 
price  that  it  takes  for  him  to  survive.  The 
larger  farmer  Is  now  paying  these  families 
more  for  rent  than  they  were  able  to  net 
farming  themselves. 

It  is  a  physical  impossibility  to  grow  cot- 
ton today  without  slaves  or  volume.  Thank 
God  slaves  have  been  eliminated!  The  De- 
partment of  Agrlcultiue  and  Congress  have 
certainly  cut  volume  with  the  use  of  limita- 
tions. We  do  not  consider  ourselves  large 
farmers  In  our  area  by  any  means,  but  any 
further  reduction  in  limitations  will  certain- 
ly cause  undue  hardships  and  further  reduc- 
tion In  volume. 

Gentlemen,  give  us  a  continuation  of  the 
1970  Farm  Bill  and  you  will  be  proud  of  us 
In  the  next  five  years! 

Thank  you. 


THE  ITALIANS  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or   NEW   JEfiSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  15.  1973 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  very  good  friend,  Judge  Ed- 
ward D.  Re  of  the  U.S.  Customs  Court  has 
written  a  very  fine  review  of  "The  Ital- 
ians in  America"  by  Rev.  Anthony  P. 
LoGatto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  ethnic  America 
seems  to  be  coming  back  into  fashion 
this  book  I  am  sure,  will  be  of  great  in- 
terest to  many  Americans,  those  of  Ital- 
ian descent  smd  those  who  are  interested 
in  one  of  America's  largest  ethnic  groups. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  Judge  Re's  re- 
view at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Book  Revhtw 
(By  Edward  D.  Re,  Judge,  U.S.  Customs 
Court) 

At  a  time  when  America  has  once  again 
become  aware  of  the  rich  pluralism  of  Its 
people.  Father  LoOatto's  new  book  Is  a  wel- 
come contribution.  In  the  words  of  the  au- 
thor: 

"The  melting  pot  Image  of  America  was 
the  product  of  Its  time.  Today,  the  very  Idea 
Is  not  only  non-acceptable  but  Is  a  disservice 
to  o\ir  Immigrant  fathers  whose  painful 
progress  constitutes  our  American  heritage. 
The  evolution  from  attitudes  of  disdain  for 
lULwanted,  undesirable  minorities  to  the 
valued  appreciation  of  nationality  and  cul- 
tural origin.  Is  one  of  the  chief  glories  of 
these  United  States.  Indeed,  the  'unmeltable 
ethnics'  of  America  are  its  very  fabric.  There 
Is  only  a  steady  and  unbroken  stream  of 
ethnics  emerging  from  the  Santa  Maria  of 
Columbus  and  the  Spanish  caravels  and  the 
Mayflower,  to  the  Raffaello,  the  Queeo  Eliza- 
beth n,  and  the  roaring  747's.  .  .  ." 

He  reminds  his  readers  that:  "This  Uttle 
volume  Is  the  story  of  one  of  those  groups — 
the  Italians,  who  came,  who  stayed,  their 
children  and  their  children's  children." 

In  a  compact  volume  of  only  149  pages, 
filled  with  notable  facts  of  past  and  present 
history,  there  Is  set  forth  for  the  reader  a 
broad  panorama  of  the  Italians  In  America. 
This  Is  accomplished  In  three  wajrs:  First, 
there  Is  a  "chronology".  It  begins  with  the 
discovery  of  America  by  Coliunbus,  and  high- 
lights events  of  American  history  connected 
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with  men  and  women  of  Italian  ancestry. 
Second,  there  Is  documentation  which  pre- 
sents. In  whole  or  In  part,  more  than  twenty 
historic  documents  Illuminating  various 
momentous  events  of  American  history. 
Third,  there  are  eight  appendices  which  con- 
tain a  roster  of  names  under  headings  such 
as,  "award  winners",  "business,  Industry  and 
organization",  "creative  arts",  "entertaining 
arts",  "Italian-Americans  In  government", 
"professions",  "Italian-Americans  In  sports". 
Surely  many  more  names  could  have  been 
added,  but  limitations  of  space  mandated 
that  "just  a  few  representative  Italian-Amer- 
ican names"  be  used  In  each  category.  Sev- 
eral surprises  are  In  store  for  the  uninitiated 
In  the  field  of  Italian-Americans.  It  may  per- 
haps not  be  surprising  to  learn  that  Dean 
Martin  was  bom  Dlno  Crocettl,  but  Anne 
Bancroft  as  Anna  Maria  Italian© !  *'  • 

The  Chronology  In  26  pages  depicts  many 
events  of  American  history  some  of  which  are 
of  course,  well-known.  But  how  many  know 
that  Henri  de  Tontl  In  1688  set  up  the  first 
trading  post  In  the  Arkansas  River,  that 
Philip  Mazzel  Inspired  and  collaborated  with 
Thomas  Jefferson  on  a  series  of  articles  es- 
pousing political  freedom,  that  an  Italian  by 
the  name  of  William  Paca  signed  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  and  that  Alessan- 
dro  Malasplna  in  1971  headed  a  scientific  ex- 
pedition surveying  the  Pacific  Coast  from 
Alaska  to  Mexico.  Many  other  fascinating  ex- 
amples follow  by  the  score. 

The  section  containing  "documents"  will 
be  particularly  appreciated  by  the  student 
of  American  history  who  can  read  portions 
of  the  actual  charter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella of  Spain  to  Columbus,  which  set  forth 
in  detail  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  com- 
mission and  the  rewards  for  which  he  bar- 
gained so  shrewdly.  This  section  also  ran- 
soms from  a  large  number  of  reference  works 
such  historical  gems  as  the  "Joxirnal  of 
Columbus'  first  voyage",  the  "letters  patents 
of  King  Henry  the  seventh  granted  unto 
John  Cabot  and  his  three  sonnes.  .  .",  the 
"observations  and  recordings"  of  Amerigo 
Vespucci  made  dxirlng  his  voyages  to  Amer- 
ica, a  letter  written  by  Benjamin  Franklin 
to  PhUlp  Mazzel,  and  an  account  of  Wash- 
Ing^ton's  farewell  address  as  contained  in  a 
book  written  In  1839  by  Charles  Botta  en- 
titled a  "History  of  the  War  of  Independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America." 

Since  so  much  more  could  have  been  said, 
and  so  many  more  noteworthy  names  In- 
cluded, It  Is  regretted  that  the  book  is  not 
larger  tuid  more  complete.  These  limita- 
tions, however,  are  understandable  since  the 
book  Is  part  of  an  Ethnic  Chronology  Series 
and  had  to  conform  with  the  format  already 
established. 

As  all  schoolchildren  know,  our  national 
motto  "E  Plurlbus  Unum"  means  "from 
many  one".  It  was  suggested  by  colonial 
patriots  to  demonstrate  the  benefits  that 
would  result  from  a  union  of  the  original 
thirteen  states.  Since  then  It  has  acquired 
a  larger  meaning  that  suggests  that  America 
consists  of  many  people  from  different  lands. 
In  current  language  it  reflects  American 
pluralism  because  of  Its  many  ethnic  groups. 
Father  LoOatto's  book  sheds  additional  light 
on  that  ethnic  group  that  first  came  to 
America  with  Columbus  and  the  explorers 
that  followed  him. 

The  Italians  in  America  makes  available 
an  additional  teaching  tool  In  the  Increas- 
ing number  of  courses  on  ethnic  studies.  It 
appears  at  a  time  when  the  contribution  of 
all  ethnic  groups  to  America  needs  to  be 
better  xinderstood  and  appreciated.  By  hav- 
ing provided  the  reader  with  so  much  valu- 
able and  Interesting  Information  In  so  short 
a  space.  Father  LoOatto  has  contributed 
greatly  to  that  better  understanding  and 
appreciation. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

LET     US     STOP     USING     FEDERAL 
MONEY  TO  SUBSIDIZE  LOBBYINa 


March  15,  1973 


public 


Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  beginning 
of  this  year  brought  deep  sorrow*  to  our 
Nation  with  the  death  of  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson,  our  Nation's  last  livingl  former 
President. 

It  was  my  great  personal  h(^nor  to 
have  known  Lsrndon  Johnson  during  the 
years  of  his  Presidency.  Althoug|i  I  ex- 
tended my  deepest  sympathy  |to  the 
Johnnson  family  at  the  time  of  hl4  death, 
I  would  like  today  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  join  with  the  many  other  Mem- 
bers who  have  expressed,  in  the  forimi 
of  the  House,  their  sorrow  at  the  passing 
of  this  outstanding  man  and 
leader^ 

President  Johnson  was  a  frifend  of 
Georgia  and  of  Georgians.  Diirin^his  12 
years  in  the  House,  he  worked  j  closely 
with  our  own  distinguished  Represent- 
ative C6rl  Vifison  in  Mr.  Vinson's  efforts 
to  bolster  our  national  defense 

Upon  his  election  to  the  Senate.  Mr, 
Johnson  formed  an  early  friendship  with 
the  m%n  I  consider  to  be  one 
greatest  Senators  in  our  Natio: 
tory — Senator  Richard  B.  Russell 
Senator  Russell  declined  to  ace 
post  of  Senate  whip  in  1951.  the 
was  opened  to  Lyndon  Johnson,  ajnd  his 
election  to  that  position  launched  his 
rapid  advancement  within  the  leadership 
of  the  Senate. 

The  friendship  of  Senator  Rus; 
Lyndon  Johnson  endured  for  d 
through  Mr.  Johnson's  career  in  tl 
ate  and  then  through  all  the  year 
service  as  Vice  President  and  as 
dent. 

Lyndon  Johnson  was  a  politic 
the  very  highest  sense  of  the 
master  of  putting  together  a  concensus 
and  a  skilled  leader  In  the  tactics  of  the 
legislative  process.  He  understood  the 
responsibilities  of  Members  of  Congress 
and  h^  held  them  in  respect. 

I  reipember  Lyndon  Johnson  as  a  warm 
and  repiarkable  man.  a  man  of  en<  luring 
compassion  and  the  willingness  to  take 
on  any  task  and  fight  for  what  ^e  be- 
lieved to  be  right.  He  had  an  astoiindlng 
ability,  of  persuasion,  and  he  used  this 
ability  to, establish  some  of  the  mo|t  far 
reachi»ig  programs  in  the  history 
Government. 

His  decisions  were  based  upon 
things — his  faith  that  the  peoble  of 
America  would  realize  their  piomise 
and  potential  of  equality  for  all,  ai  id  his 
faith  tod  trust  in  God's  wlsdo^ 
guidance. 

But  the  thing  I  remember  most 
President  Johnson  was  his  advice  do  new 
Menib«rs  of  Congress.  He  told  th|m  to 
always  "vote  for  the  people."  I 
that  Qjnidon  Johnson  lived  up  U 
promiae.  and  I  believe  there  can 
better  epitaph  for  him  than,  "L^don 
Johnson,  the  man  for  the  People.' 
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HON.  WILLIAM  L  DICKINSON 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  14,  1973 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday.  February  20,  1973.  many  people 
from  various  States  oame  to  Washington 
to  demonstrate  and  lobby.  One  of  our  col- 
leagues who  supported  this  action  stated 
on  the  floor  of  the  House : 

Today,  we,  aa  Members  of  Coogress,  are 
being  visited  and  lobblefl  by  people  from 
every  walk  of  life,  united  In  tbelr  determina- 
tion to  protest. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons that  our  free  society  has  endured 
as  long  as  it  has  is  that  we  have  been 
able,  through  the  process  of  election  and 
nomination  and  the  process  of  having  a 
Congress  and  a  judiciary  and  an  execu- 
tive branch,  lo  solve  social  problems  in 
an  orderly  manner. 

In  a  free  society  people  have  the  right 
to  engage  in  marches,  in  boycotts,  in  pro- 
test demonstrations,  and  in  legislative 
lobbying.  It  is  also  a  part  of  a  free  society 
that  the  funding  for  such  activity  origi- 
nate from  private  sources  and  does  not 
come  from  any  government  source. 

There  is  no  question  that  if  the  auto- 
mobile Industry,  for  example,  lobbied 
through  the  support  of  Federal  funds 
that  we  would  be  most  outraged.  Yet, 
when  so-called  poverty  workers  lobby 
with  funds  received  by  grants  from  the 
Federal  Government,  very  few  of  us 
become  terribly  disturbed. 

Are  not  all  lobbyists  basically  alike  in 
their  desire  to  Influence  legislation  and  ■ 
should  not  all  such  activities  be  sub- 
sidized by  private  sources? 

On  February  20,  1973,  the  lobbying  ef- 
fort was  organized  imder  the  leadership 
of  the  National  Association  for  Com- 
munity Development — NACD— which  is 
largely  made  up  of  more  than  10.000  in- 
dividuals and  agencies  who  are  involved 
in  the  so-called  war  on  poverty.  Accord- 
ing to  NACD's  financial  statement  cov- 
ering January  1,  1972  to  September  30, 
1972,  $44,375  out  of  the  $90,684.35  which 
they  received  jas  revenue  came  from 
OEO-funded  agency  dues.  NACD  further 
states : 

These  agency  fimds  provide  overall 
operational  funds  and  permit  a  broader 
servicing  function  than  would  otherwise 
be  possible. 

According  to  NACD's  up-dated  by- 
laws dated  September  1972.  article  VI, 
section  2.  concerning  the  composition  of 
the  board  of  directors: 

The  65  directors  shall  be  elected, 
chosen  from  the  field  of  commimlty  de- 
velopment with  four  elected  from  each 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity's 
10  regions  for  a  total  of  40. 

It,  therefore,  appears  to  me  that  the 
organization  and  mobUlzation  effort 
which  brought  so  many  poverty  lobbyists 
into  Washington  through  NACD  was  ap- 
proved by,  carried  out  by,  and  paid  for 
by  individuals  who  are  on  the  payroll  of 
OEO  and  who  used  GEO  fimds  to  pro- 


duce the  $44,373  in  revenue  from  agency 
dues  which  keeps  NACD  going. 

It  is  interesting  to  find,  however,  that 
under  article  n,  the  articles  of  Incorpo- 
ration, sections  1,  b,  9,  of  the  NACD's  by- 
laws, is  stated: 

Provided  further,  that  no  substantial 
part  of  the  activities  of  the  corporation 
shall  consist  of  the  carrying  on  of  prop- 
aganda, or  of  otherwise  attempting  to 
influence  legislation. 

I  further  quote  from  another  source, 
the  mimeographed  "congressional  meet- 
ing guide"  which  was  given  to  each 
poverty  lobbyist: 

Meeting  your  Congreseman  sliould  pro- 
vide you  with  an  opportunity  to  let  him 
know  your  concerns  and  let  him  know  that 
your  support  of  him,  as  a  politician,  rests 
upon  his  response  to  your  concerns.  Tou 
should  make  sure  the  Congressman  or  Sen- 
ator makes  his  position  on  Issues  that  con- 
cern you  very  clear.  Upon  leaving  you  should 
have  answers  to  questions  outlined  below. 
Space  has  been  provided  under  each  ques- 
tion for  your  notes. 

I  continue: 

NACD  Mobilization  for  Domestic  Unity 
needs  your  reaction  to  the  Congressional 
meeting.  Please  complete  the  questionnaire 
on  the  reverse  side  of  this  meeting  guide 
and  return  to  your  group  leader. 

What  I  am  suggesting,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  this  is  just  one  more  example  of  how 
funds  given  out  by  OEO  have  been  bla- 
tantly used  for  political  ends  and  not 
for  the  administration  of  programs  on 
the  local  level. 

I  am  compelled  to  refute  the  statement 
of  one  of  our  colleagues  of  February  20, 
1973,  and  I  quote: 

I  am  glad  that  they  are  here.  I  think  It  evi- 
dences that  the  American  people  will  oppose 
any  dictatorial  use  of  power  that  robs  the 
poor  to  give  to  the  rich. 

What  I  feel  we  must  accept  is  that  the 
people  who  are  actually  robbing  from  the 
poor  are  those  individuals  who  use  OEO 
funds,  distributed  through  speciflc  grants 
for  particular  programs  to  combat  pov- 
erty, for  purely  political  activities. 

To  quote  the  head  of  OEO,  Mr.  Howard 
Pliillips,  during  an  interview  with  Eliza- 
beth Drew  on  her  television  show  "Thirty 
Minutes  With  •  •  •,"  and  I  quote: 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  amount  of 
money  given  to  people  through  the  poverty 
program  to  organize  welfare  demonstrations, 
to  organize  rent  strikes,  chapters  of  the  Na- 
tional Welfare  Rights  Organization,  to  give 
support  to  organizations  like  the  American 
Involved  In  the  peace  movement.  We've  even 
had  some  grantees  who  have  gotten  Involved 
In  gay  liberation.  And  frankly,  I  think  that 
sort  of  thing  has  very  little  to  do  with 
poverty. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Pliillips  wholeheart- 
edly. Such  gross  mismanagement  of  the 
poverty  dollar  must  stop.  When  an  or- 
ganization such  as  the  NACD  speclflcally 
states  in  its  by-laws  that  the  organiza- 
tion cannot  attempt  to  influence  legis- 
lation and  then  turns  around  and  actively 
organizes  a  lobbying  effort  on  a  national 
scope,  subsidized  by  OEO  fimds.  then  I 
think  that  the  time  htis  come  to  take  a 
hard  look  at  the  poverty  program. 

We  must  improve  it.  We  must  put  a 
stop  to  the  ever  increasing  poverty  in- 
dustrial complex.  We  must  reassess  the 
situation  in  realistic  terms  and  I  feel  the 
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only  alternative  Is  to  begin  to  restructure 
the  poverty  program  at  once. 


PHASE  ni  BLUES 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  15.  1973 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  declared  that  his  economic 
program  Is  a  great  success.  Obviously,  he 
does  not  do  the  shopping  for  the  White 
House  kitchen  and  his  landlord  has  not 
raised  his  rent  since  the  phase  n  con- 
trols ended. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  he  is  out  of 
touch  with  the  average  worker  and  his 
family  or  he  would  know  that  it  is  be- 
coming almost  Impossible  for  these  peo- 
ple to  buy  the  best  or  even  adequate  food 
for  every  meal  and  that  rent  Increases 
are  forcing  some  people  out  of  their 
homes. 

On  Tuesday,  March  13,  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  ran  a  page  1  story  with 
the  headline  "Nation  Writhes  Under 
'Phase  in  Blues'  as  Prices  Go  Up  and 
Up." 

The  story  outlines  the  situation  of  the 
elderly,  middle -income  families,  and 
small  businessmen.  No  one  seems  to  be 
prospering. 

Perhaps  what  these  people  will  have 
to  do  is  declare  war  on  the  United  States, 
lose,  and  then  apply  for  rehabilitation 
funds. 

At  this  time,  I  enter  the  Inquirer  story 
into  the  Record: 

Nation  Writhes  Undeb  "Phase  ni"  Bltjxs  as 

Pmoes  Oo  Up  and  Up 

(By  Bill  Thompson) 

Cautious,  conservative  and  71   years  old, 

she  talks  softly  and  deliberately  about  how 

her  dollar  Is  buying  less  and  less,  week  by 

week. 

She  lives  In  an  apartment  building  m 
Northeast  PhUadelphla,  and  she's  on  Social 
Security.  "Don't  vise  my  name,"  she  asks,  "I'm 
too  old  to  bear  reprisals." 

Most  of  the  i>eople  In  her  apartment  build- 
ing share  her  economic  plight.  They  are  over 
65,  and  they're  finding  It  Increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  Uve. 

"Everything  keeps  going  up,"  she  says, 
"especlaUy  food.  We  eat  less.  If  we're  going 
to  survive,  things  will  have  to  change.  When 
will  this  ridiculous  Increase  In  the  cost  of 
living  end?" 

What  this  woman  Is  suffering  from,  besides 
lost  buying  power.  Is  the  Phase  m  blues. 

Nobody  knows  where  the  price  spiral  will 
end,  and  there's  little  evidence  so  far  that 
Phase  in.  the  successor  to  Phase  I  and  n  In 
President  Nixon's  economic-stabilization 
game  plan,  wlU  end  the  pressure  on  her  and 
others  like  her.  young  and  old,  across  the 
country. 

Except  for  controls  put  on  petroleum  prod- 
ucts last  week,  there's  no  Indication  that 
the  Nixon  Administration  Is  yet  ready  to 
take  "the  stick  out  of  the  closet"  to  keep 
the  cost  of  living  In  line. 

Since  Jan.  11,  when  Phase  in  was  an- 
nounced and  mandatory  antl-lnflatlon  con- 
trols were  made  voluntary,  these  things  have 
liappened ; 

In  February,  the  national  cost  of  food  In- 
creased 2.3  percent,  the  largest  monthly  In- 
crease In  more  than  20  years.  In  the  Phila- 
delphia area,  food  prices  rose  1.7  percent. 
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Wholesale  prices  climbed  1.9  percent  In 
February,  the  steepest  increase  since  1961. 
If  the  wholesale  prices  of  raw  and  processed 
food  continue  to  climb  at  the  rate  of  the  last 
three  months,  the  annual  rise  would  be  more 
than  60  percent  by  December. 

The  VS.  Department  of  Agriculture  pre- 
dicts that  super  market  prices  wUl  increase 
by  6  percent  before  simuner. 

Since  phase  HI  abolUhed  the  Rent  Ad- 
visory Board,  some  rents  In  the  Philadelphia 
area  have  risen  by  as  much  as  200  percent. 
The  PhUadelphla  office  of  the  state  con- 
sumer protection  bureau,  the  Philadelphia 
Pair  Hoxislng  Commission  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  are  being  bombarded  dally 
with  howls  of  consumer  anguish  over  rising 
prices. 

In  most  cases,  they  must  reply  that  they 
can  be  of  no  help  whatever. 

"We're  getting  hundreds  of  calls  a  day," 
says  Robert  Nicholas,  deputy  attorney  gen- 
eral for  the  state  consumer  protection  agency 
here. 

"The  complaints  Involve  everything  you 
can  think  of,"  he  says.  "Rent,  food,  cigarettes 
and  other  small  items.  But  phase  III  has 
removed  many  guidelines.  When  we  teU  the 
consumer  that  there's  nothing  we  can  do, 
they  want  to  know  from  us  what  they  can 
do  to  bring  down  prices." 

Nobody  wants  to  shoulder  the  blame  for 
the  Increases.  Supermarkets  say  It's  the 
processor;  the  processor  says  It's  the  farmer. 
The  retailer  says  It's  the  wholesaler;  the 
wholesaler  says  It's  the  manufacturer,  ad 
Infinitum. 

The  greatest  number  of  complaints,  how- 
ever. Involve  rent  Increases.  The  abolition 
of  the  Rent  Advisory  Board  gave  landlords 
the  freedom  to  raise  rents  without  control. 
The  large  rent  Increases  also  are  tighten- 
ing the  economic  noose  on  the  elderly  woman 
and  her  neighbors  In  the  Northeast  apart- 
ment house.  She  says  she  can  eat  less  to 
compensate  for  higher  food  prices,  but  there 
Is  no  way  she  can  adjust  for  higher  rent — 
except  move. 

She  has  lived  there  for  eight  years,  without 
a  lease.  When  she  moved  In,  she  paid  $80  a 
month.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  she 
was  paying  $95  a  month. 

That  was  before  phase  HI  killed  the  Rent 
Advisory  Board.  On  Feb.  23,  she  received  a 
letter  from  a  new  landlord  saying  : 

Her  rent  would  Increase  by  $40,  to  $135, 
on  March  1.  (That's  42  percent.) 

She  also  will  have  to  sign  a  lease  and  put 

up  another  $135  Immediately  as  an  escrow. 

If  she  couldn't  scrape  up  the  $270,  the 

letter  also  would  serve  as  a  30-day  eviction 

notice. 

"We  all  feel  that  a  small  Increase  Is  war- 
ranted," the  elderly  woman  says.  "But  this 
Is  totally  unfair.  Some  of  us  will  not  be  able 
to  come  up  with  all  that  money.  It's  going  to 
be  a  great  hardship." 

"Phase  ni  has  complicated  the  rent  proh- 
lem,"  says  Rudolph  Tolbert,  director  of  thy 
Northwest  Tenants  Organization.  "Frankly, 
it  has  put  us  right  back  where  we  were  before 
Phase  I." 

Tolbert  says  his  Qermantown  office  Is 
Is  flooded  dally  with  complaints  from  all  over 
the  city  about  rent  increases.  "We  expect 
many  more  complaints  before  the  end  of 
the  year,  particularly  around  June,  when 
many  leases  expire,"  he  adds. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  continues  to 
watch  the  stabilization  program,  particularly 
the  behavior  of  landlords.  Under  Phase  II, 
the  revenue  agency  could  penalize  them  for 
violations. 

As  an  IRS  spokesman  says:  "Since  the 
mandatory  guidelines  for  rent  control  have 
been  abolished,  there's  nothing  we  can  do 
but  watch  what's  happening. 

"If  WB  see  anything  unusual  or  abnormal, 
we  will  forward  the  Information  to  the  Cost 
of  Living  Coimcll  In  Washington  and  they 
wUl  determine  whether  the  voluntary  guide- 
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lines  under  Phase    III  should  be   replaced 
with  mandatory  ones." 

The  IRS  has  already  observed  a  trend  In 
rent  Incretues.  The  higher  increases  are  being 
set  by  landlords  with  a  smaller  number  of 
apartment  units  to  rent.  Landlords  with  a 
larger  number  of  apartment  units  are  keep- 
ing rent  Increases  down  to  about  7  percent. 

Landlords  or  their  representatives,  like  the 
elderly  woman,  also  ask  for  anonymity  when 
they  speak  about  rent  Increases.  The  ap- 
praiser for  the  Northeast  PhUadelphla  apart- 
ment buUdlng  of  eight  units,  for  example.  ,      _^ 

"They're  old  people,  and  they've  been  ll4-  f 
Ing  on  charity.  They  haven't  been  out  In  the"^ 
world,  so  they  have  no  Idea  of  what  rentals 
are  up  to  now. 

"The  landlord  has  to  make  a  profit,"  the 
appraiser  says.  "With  real  estate  taxes,  heat, 
the  repair  percentage  and  maintenance,  that 
property  wlU  only  bring  about  a  12  percent 
return  (a year). 

"I  know  they  are  old  people,  but  It's  not 
our  fault.  The  government  should  subsidize 
them  or  give  the  real  estate  people  a  break 
by  letting  them  get  a  property  loan  at  about 
7  percent  or  something  like  that.  (Commer- 
cial loans  run  much  higher.) 

"Those  people  are  living  in  a  good  location, 
and  that's  what  you  pay  for  today.  Location." 

The  tenants  of  the  Northeast  PhUadelphla 
apartment  buUdlng  have  registered  their 
complaint  with  the  Philadelphia  Fair  Hous- 
ing Commission,  whose  spokesman  says  It  is 
getting  at  least  300  slmUar  complaints  daUy. 

There  Is,  however,  no  appeal  of  rising  food 
prices.  Many  housewives  say  their  grocery 
costs  seem  to  be  rising  every  day. 

Supermarkets  say  there  Isn't  much  they 
can  do  about  that.  They  add  that  it's  unfair 
to  say  they're  taking  advantage  of  Phase  m 
by  hiking  food  prices,  since  the  larger  mar- 
kets must  continue  to  notify  the  Federal 
government  about  their  food  prices. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Supermarket  Insti- 
tute says  food  price  hikes  are  caused  by 
higher  farm  prices,  greater  demand  and  rls- 
Uig  marketing  costs.  But  this  argument 
makes  no  dent  upon  two  strangers  who 
as  they  fumble  through  a  supermarket  meat 
bin,  complain  to  one  another  about  their 
grocery  bUls. 

Other  things  are  bugging  consumers;  Clg- 
arets  have  gone  up  to  55  cents  a  pack.  Lunch- 
ing In  Center  City  is  more  expensive.  Some 
popular  sandwich  places  have  increased  their 
prices. 

Customers  reacted  to  a  new  price  list 
posted  In  a  N.  Broad  st.  Chuckwagon  on  F*b. 

||Prlces  going  up  again?"  a  customer  asks 
Its  the  wholesale  prices  that's  doing  It  " 
the  employe  tries  to  explain.  ' 

"It's  Phase  HI."  another  customer  injects 
I  wish  .you  would  teU  them  (the  cus- 
tomers) that,"  the  employe  sni^s,  pained  to 
be  the  target  of  consumer  discontent 

Some  local  manufacturers  are  also  com- 
plaining about  the  repercussions  of  Phase  HI 
Quaker  Chemical  Co.,  for  example,  says  prices 
of  Mme  commodities  It  buys  rose  by  as  much 
as  30  percent  In  February.  Tallow  wax.  used 
tomake  candles,  was  one  of  the  commodities 
,^.  ,  "^^  have  Is  rampant  inflation  and 
ridiculous  runaway  prices."  a  spokesman  for 
the  chemical  company  says  angrily,  echoing 
the  outcry  heard  before  there  were  any 
Phases.  ' 

This,  of  course,  means  that  manufacturers 
who  are  paying  more  for  their  materials  wUl 
have  to  sell  them  to  wholesalers  at  a  higher 
price.  This  means  the  retaU  prices  will  in- 
crease. 

Although  It's  too  early  for  labor  unions  to 
assess  the  ramifications  of  Phase  m,  union 
representatives  are  generally  pessimistic 
about  Its  effect  on  the  worker.  "The  whole 
thing  is  ridiculous  and  completely  unfair." 
says  Edward  Toohey,  head  of  the  local  AFL- 
CIO  CouncU. 
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'lit  stands  to  reaeon  that  wag4  Increcaee 
shduM  follow  price  Increases,"  he  says.  "The 
wlMle  economic  program  la  doing  qotblng  for 
tnlFconaumer." 

APL-CIO  President  George  Meady  has  said 
lalwr  will  not  be  restrained  to  5.5  percent 
paj  Increases  this  year  If  food  price  b  continue 
to  |soar — as  they  seem  certain  to  do. 

Sfo  begins  the  spiral,  once  agalz. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JAM^S 
LEPTENANT,  SR 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONQALLO 

t  or   KEW    TOSK 

Qi  THE  rfOUSE  OF 

f       Wednesday.  March  14, 


REPRESENT  'ATIVES 


1973 

fAr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  saddens  me  to  report  that  a 
noteworthy  member  of  my  coknmunity, 
Mr.  James  Leftenant,  St.,  iled  this 
m(>n!h.  I  would  like  to  pay  trlbi  ite  to  this 
m^n,  whose  life  was  a  credit  tc  his  com- 
mimity.  his  family,  his  religion,  and  his 
rape.  I  submit  for  insertion  in  the  Rbcord 
Wp  following  account  of  his  lifd,  in  order 
tWdt  my  colleagues  may  share  in  my 
admiration  of  the  fine  4fe  led  by  this 
m»n: 

[pVom  the  AmltyvUle  (N.T.)  Recori.  March  8, 

^  1973] 

I  North  Amityvilu:  Moubi  is 

Services  for  James  Leftenant  Sr  ,  who  died 
on;  "March  1,  were  held  Monday  at  Bethel 
AME  Church.  The  church  was  fl  led  to  ca- 
pacity and  necessitated  addltlor  al  seating 
arrangements  In  order  to  accomi  lodate  the 
relatives  and  friends  to  this  b<  loved  and 
humble  man. 

•  Xhe  Rev.  P.  H.  Worten,  pastor  of  Bethel 
Church,  stated  he  had  known  the  deceased 
for  only  a  short  time  prior  to  his  Illness  but 
In:  that  time  had  enjoyed  a  bea\itlf\il  rela- 
tlfJHshlp  with  him.  Ministers  frsm  nelgh- 
b^ng  churches  made  brief  corimente  on 
tt^lr  admiration  for  Mr.  Leftenant ,  all  agree- 
ing' that  he  was  loved  and  respect(  id  by  thoee 
w6o  knew  him,  that  he  was  an  Industrious 
m^n,  one  who  dearly  loved  his  l»mlly,  and 
oi^e  who  devoted  his  life  to  helping  others. 
'  The  Rev.  John  Lee,  former  pasto  r  of  Bethel, 
now  serving  In  Albany,  NT,  eulogized  Mr. 
Litftenant.  Rev.  Lee  stated  thai  when  he 
flBBt  came  to  AmltyvUle  In  58.  he  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Leftenant  ai  d  they  de- 
vtjoped  a  sort  of  son  and  father  relation- 
ship and  used  to  call  Mr.  Leftenant,  "Pops." 

He  stated  that  In  all  of  the  IS  years  he 
1^  known  "Pops"  he  never  heart  him  speak 
n\  of  anyone,  that  he  was  the  k  nd  of  man 
yqu  could  go  to  In  times  of  dlstrei  s,  and  that 
"fops"  had  a  way  of  "picking  you  up"  and 
pplntlng  out  the  beautiful  thlngii  In  life. 

Be  stated  that  this  man  led  t.  beautiful, 
sUnple  and  Christian  life.  He  ct  aracterlzed 
him  as  "truly  a  man  of  God",  ond  who  loved 
people  and  loved  his  community. 

Mr.  Leftenant  was  bom  Sept.  $4,  1883,  In 
Ooose  Creek,  S.C,  the  youngest  son  of  a 
sftive.  Timothy  Leftenant,  and  Amy  MUllgan 
Leftenant.  Mr.  Leftenant  was  a  Arm  believer 
In  the  value  of  a  good  educatlcn  and  was 
motivated  by  this  to  move  to  II  with  hU 
GbUdren  In  1923. 

'Mr.  Leftenant  was  a  good  bus  >and  and  a 
devoted  father.  He  lived  In  No.  AmltyvUle 
for  50  years  and  was  able  to  see  his  dreams 
fulfilled.  His  strong  desire  to  educate  his 
cbUdren  became  a  reality.  He  leav  ss  to  mourn 
Wm  his  wife,  Eunice  Mlddleton  Leftenant; 
1 7  daughters:  Amy  Leftenant,  \  Jr.  high 
'school  teacher  in  Brentwood;  Clira  Jordsm, 
^ho  formerly  taught  In  Amltyi  lUe  and  la 
4dw   striving   toward   a   professlDnal   career 
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In  singing;  Nancy  Colon,  who  retired  after  31 
years  in  the  U8AP  and  presently  employed 
as  school  nurse  at  AmltyrUle  Memorial  HS; 
Lieut.  Col.  Mary  B.  Leftenant,  chief  nurse  at 
Hahn  AFB,  Germany;  Joan  Jackson,  nurse- 
teacher  and  homemaker:  Orane  Brewster, 
homemaker;  and  Gabrlella,  homemaker  and 
employed  by  the  AmltyvUle  School  District; 
5  sons:  James  Jr.,  Sxiilolk  County  detective 
Sgt.  and  president  of  the  AmltyvUle  Board 
of  Education;  Charles,  a  graduate  of  B\ilova 
Watchmaking  School;  Herb,  a  mechanic  em- 
ployed at  Republic;  Louie,  employed  at 
Grumman;  Christopher  Sr.,  self-employed; 
22  grandchUdren;  19  great-grandchUdren 
and  a  host  of  relatives  and  friends.  A  sixth 
son,  Samuel,  departed  this  life  In  1944,  a 
casualty  of  WW  n. 

In  closing,  this  columnist  wishes  to  Join 
with  the  hundreds  of  others  who  were  pres- 
ent to  lift  their  voices  In  praise  for  this  be- 
loved man.  When  his  deeds  were  weighed, 
words  were  Inadequate  to  express  the  real 
depth  of  his  Inborn  love,  peace  and  under- 
standing. 


HEALTH  PROGRAMS  EXTENSION 
ACT  OF  1973 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 

OF   NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  14.  1973 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health  and  Environment,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Health  Programs 
Extension  Act  of  1973. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
extend  for  1  year  the  following  authori- 
ties due  to  expire  on  June  30,  1973: 

Hefilth  services  research  said  develop- 
ment, health  statistics,  public  health 
training,  migrant  health,  comprehensive 
health  planning,  Hill-Burton  programs, 
allied  health  training,  regional  medical 
programs,  population  research  and  fam- 
ily planning,  developmental  disabilities, 
medical  libraries,  and  comraimlty  mental 
health  centers. 

My  Introduction  of  this  legislation 
should  not  be  construed  as  a  personal 
endorsement  of  all  these  programs,  but 
rather  a  necessary  mechanism  to  permit 
the  Congress,  which  established  this  au- 
thority in  the  first  place,  the  necessary 
time  to  make  a  responsible  evaluation 
and  decisions. 

I  am  supported  today  by  the  bipar- 
tisian  cosponsorship  of  the  entire  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Health  and  Envi- 
ronment. Chairman  Rogers  and  Mr. 
Nelson,  the  ranking  minority  member, 
have  assured  me  of  concurrent  hearings 
on  individual  programs  while  this  legis- 
lation is  being  considered.  As  Chairman 
Rogers  so  succinctly  stated  to  HEW  Sec- 
retary Caspar  W.  Weinberger  when  he 
testified  before  our  subcommittee: 

This  Subcommittee  will  not  condone  dis- 
mantling of  existing  programs  untu  the 
Congress  decides  whether  these  programs 
should  be  continued,  should  be  modified,  or, 
perhaps,  terminated.  It  is  the  Congress  that 
has  developed  these  programs,  and  It  Is  the 
Congress  that  wUl  determine  their  fate. 

As  the  administration  has  indicated, 
there  is  indeed  need  for  some  concern 
about  the  programs  now  in  place.  As  they 
are  now  structured  they  have  not  been 
able  to  close  the  gap  In  medical  care 
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organization  and  delivery.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  these  programs  should  be  re- 
structured and,  in  fact,  I  myself  am  in 
the  process  of  developing  legislative  pro- 
posals that  would  do  just  that.  This  sub- 
committee, of  which  Mr.  Rogers  is 
chairman  and  Mr.  Nelson  is  ranking 
minority  member,  has  shown  great  lead- 
ership in  the  area  of  health  legislation 
and  is  also  currently  engaging  in  efforts 
to  restructure  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  make  its  provisions  more  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  the  Nation  in  the 
years  to  come. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  Congress 
should  not  be  bullied  into  haphazardly 
mandating  new  programs  to  be  in  place 
before  the  June  30  deadline,  because  of 
a  lack  of  cooperation  from  the  adminis- 
tration. This  should  not  be  viewed  simply 
as  a  confrontation  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches.  For  neither  can 
afford  a  victory  at  the  en>ense  of  the 
American  public  which  has  indicated  its 
desire  for  a  better  health-care  system. 

Today  I  am  calling  for  a  new  spirit 
of  cooperation  by  the  executive  branch, 
which  has  clearly  indicated  its  priority 
for  change,  with  the  Congress  which  has 
put  these  programs  into  place.  I  believe 
that  the  current  programs  should  be  held 
in  place  imtil  the  process  of  review  and 
evaluation  through  hearings,  and  the 
development  of  new  proposals  in  the  form 
of  public  law,  can  be  completed.  The 
administration  and  the  Congress  should 
work  together  toward  this  end. 

I  might  add,  that  identical  leglstlation 
was  introduced  in  the  Senate  last  week 
with  the  promise  of  early  action. 


THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  BILL 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

or    NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  14,  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing, I  had  the  privilege  of  appearing  be- 
fore the  General  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
to  present  my  views  on  H.R.  4757,  the 
minimum  wage  bill  pending  before  that 
subcommittee. 

As  I  told  Chairman  Dent  and  the  other 
members  of  his  subcommittee.  It  is  in- 
deed tragic  that  we  did  not  enact  a  mini- 
mum wage  bill  during  the  92d  Congress 
and  I  hope  that  we  will  rectify  that  in- 
justice early  in  the  93d  Congress. 

The  text  of  my  statement  to  the  sub- 
committee follows: 

Testimont  or  Beixa  S.  Abzxjo 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  the  Committee  In 
support  of  H.R.  4767,  raising  and  extending 
the  minimum  wage  and  extending  its  over- 
time coverage.  At  the  same  time.  I  must 
express  my  conviction  that  the  bill  under 
consideration  Is  far  from  adequate,  and  my 
hope  that  It  wUl  be  strengthened  as  a  result 
of  these  hearings.  Further,  I  feel  that  our 
faU\ire  to  move  any  minimum  wage  legisla- 
tion through  the  Congress  over  the  past  two 
years,  with  Inflation  spiralling  relentlessly 
upward.  Is  most  tragic. 

Although  minimum  wage  legislation  passed 
both  Houses  of  Congress  In  1972,  It  did  not 
reach  conference.  This  year.  It  is  Imperative 
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that  we  press  for  action.  In  view  of  the  cur- 
rent dismantling  of  poverty  programs  and 
the  removal  of  controls  on  profits — actions 
which  leave  the  poor  sliding  ever  deeper  Into 
hopelessness. 

I .  appreciate  the  fact  that  federal,  state 
and  local  employees  are  covered  In  this  bill, 
for  overtime  as  weU  as  minimum  wage  cover- 
age. It  Is  essential  that  these  often  over- 
worked employees  receive  compensation  for 
extra  time.  In  fact.  It  Is  hard  to  understand 
why  they  have  not  been  Included  aU  along, 
«lnce  so  much  of  the  responslbUlty  for  the 
<laUy  operation  of  our  society  rests  with  them. 

I  am  gratified  also  that  employees  of  con- 
glomerates and  agricultural  firms  are  In- 
cluded. They  too  deserve  both  minimum  wage 
and  overtime  coverage,  to  end  the  exploita- 
tion that  troubles  so  many  of  us  as  we  learn 
more  of  actual  conditions  on  agri-business 
farms  and  other  corporate  enterprises. 

But  I  am  especially  happy  that  domestic 
workers  are  Included  In  this  bill.  It  Is  dis- 
maying to  realize,  amidst  aU  the  pressure  for 
raising  wages  to  keep  up  with  Inflation,  that 
a  group  of  16  mUUon  Americans,  Including 
one  and  a  half  mUUon  domestic  workers.  Is 
atUI  struggling  to  live  on  a  minimum  wage 
that  In  most  states  Is  still  at  the  federal  level 
of  $1.60  an  hour.  For  a  forty-hour  week,  this 
comes  to  $3328  a  year — well  under  the  official 
definition  of  poverty-level,  $4000  for  a  famUy 
of  four.  Yet  Inflation  hits  this  worker  Just  as 
It  hits  all  of  us — In  the  rent  bUl,  at  the  gro- 
cery store.  In  the  department  store.  Even 
those  receiving  the  statutory  minimum  wage 
are  well  below  the  poverty  line.  $1.60  now 
huys  less  than  the  former  minim imi  of  $1.25 
did  In  1966  when  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  was  last  amended. 

Even  under  the  bill  we  are  considering,  a 
worker  earning  a  proposed  minimum  of  $2.00 
would  receive  only  $4160  a  year;  but  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  "Lower  Living  Stand- 
ard" set  $7200  as  the  minimum  decent  level 
for  a  family  of  four. 

The  situation  Is  even  worse  than  that.  Ac- 
cording to  the  1970  census,  more  that  three 
and  one-half  mUllon  full-time  wage  and  sal- 
ary workers  earn  less  than  $60  a  week,  less. 
In  many  cases,  than  they  would  get  on  wel- 
fare. These  are  the  working  poor. 

Two-thirds  of  them  are  women.  Most  of 
them  head  famUles.  How  on  earth  can  any- 
one support  a  famUy,  In  these  times,  on  less 
than  $60  a  week? 

Twenty-flve  million  people  In  this  co\intry 
Uve  below  the  poverty  level.  Another  30  to  60 
million  live  just  above  It,  In  the  $4000  to 
$6000  bracket.  Sixteen  mUllon  of  these  people 
are  not  presently  covered  by  minimum  wages, 
and  57  perceiA  of  this  group  consists  of 
wotnen.  \ 

Over  two  million  workffs  are  classified  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  as  "private  House- 
hold Workers."  Ninety-eight  i>€rccnt  of  them 
are  women.  In  1969,  the  median  wage  of  a 
fuU-tlme  household  worker  was  less  than 
$2000  per  year.  Eighty-one  percent  had  total 
cash  Incomes,  Including  all  forms  of  supple- 
mental Income,  below  $2000  a  V^ar.  Plfty- 
seven  percent  were  below  one  thousand  » 
year. 

We  mxist  remember,  too,  that  privately  em- 
ployed household  workers  do  not  usually  re- 
ceive standard  benefits  such  as  pay  for  sick 
leave,  vacation  and  holidays — even  when 
their  employers  go  on  vacation — nor  employ, 
ment  nor  workmen's  compensation  benefits. 
Most  household  employees  work  more  than 
forty  hours  per  week  but  are  not  compen- 
sated for  the  extra  hours. 

There  Is  an  unfortvmate  exception  In  the 
present  bill :  domestic  workers  who  "Uve-ln" 
wlU  not  be  entitled  to  overtime  compensa- 
tion. Presumably  the  rationale  Is  that  they're 
"part  of  the  famUy" — but  even  If  "the  lady 
of  the  House"  works  a  20-hour  day  for  free, 
she  should  not  expect  her  heljjer  to  do  so. 
(This  Is  one  of  the  belated  realizations  that 
dawn  on  us  women  as  the  concept  of  sister- 
hood grows.) 
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Let  us  face  the  fact  that  one  of  the  reasons 
It  has  been  so  easy  for  Congress  to  stall  on 
passing  nUnlmvmi  wage  legislation  Is  that 
those  affected  have  been  largely  unorganized. 
Fortunately,  Just  as  organizations  have 
formed  to  help  farm  workers  and  other 
groups,  there  are  organizations  formed  to 
protect  the  rights  of  working  women  and 
to  raise  their  living  conditions;  for  example, 
the  National  Committee  on  Household  Em- 
ployment. They  receive  a  great  deal  of  sup- 
port and  encouragement  from  women's 
groups,  such  as  the  National  Organization 
for  Women  and  others  who  are  unanimous 
In  agreeing  that  a  minimum  wage  of  $2.60 
Is  the  very  least  acceptable. 

Yet  tot  some  groups  Included  In  the  pres- 
ent bill,  wages  would  move  by  slow  steps 
from  $1.60  to  $1.80,  then  to  $2.00  after  a  year, 
and  after  another  year,  to  $2.20 — by  whlcb 
time  $2.20  may  not  even  buy  a  loaf  of  bread. 

Why  Is  It  so  Impossible  to  set  a  floor  of 
$2.50,  effective  30  days  after  enactment  and 
covering  all  workers  not  presently  covered? 
I  do  not  see  how.  In  good  conscience,  we  can 
do  less. 

We  seem  quite  able  to  do  Incredible  things 
In  building  useless  hardware  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  human  beings — whereas  we  have  gone 
on  for  six  years  now,  debating  the  posslbUlty 
of  a  decent  minimum  wage  for  the  working 
people  who  keep  our  country  going. 

Large  employers  such  as  hotel  chains  and 
conglomerate  enterprises  oppose  minimum 
wage  legislation  because  they  are  eager  to 
keep  profits  up  and  costs  down.  That  seems 
legitimate  but  we  tend  to  forget  that  when 
Industry  doesn't  pay,  government  has  to. 
Thousands  of  full-time  workers'  famUles 
must  stUl  get  supplemental  welfare  pay- 
ments. This  means  that  the  tax-payer  Is 
helping  to  subsidize  big  Industry. 

It  Is  unfair  to  the  tax-payers  and  grossly 
unfair  to  the  workers  whose  labor  keeps  our 
economy  running  smoothly,  to  say  that  they 
are  entitled  to  less  than  $5200  per  year. 

I  trust  that  the  Conunlttee  and  the  Con- 
gress wUl  act  with  dispatch  on  this  long 
overdue  legislation. 


MR.  GAMBREL'S  GRIST  MILL 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  14,  1973 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time,  I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
an  article  on  Mr.  Ed  Gambrel's  grist  mill 
which  appeared  in  the  Harlan  Daily 
Enterprise  for  March  6, 1973. 

In  Its  day,  the  grist  mill  was  a  gather- 
ing place  for  a  microcosm  of  society. 
Politicians,  preachers,  drummers,  root 
diggers,  and  rascals  flocked  to  the  place 
whose  walls  rang  with  the  news  of  the 
day. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
'Mr.  Gambrel  for  his  desire  to  preserve 
a  tradition  of  the  past.  His  craft  is  an  art 
now,  but  the  spirit  of  friendship  it  gen- 
erates will  continue  to  grow  with  each 
turn  of  the  miller's  wheel. 

With  Food  Prices  SoAama,  Orist  Mill 

Proves  Handt 

(By  Mabel  Collins) 

With  food  prices  sowing  as  they  are  today, 
one  wonders  about  the  "good  old  days"  when 
pioneer  Harlan  County  families  raised  two- 
thirds  of  their  own  food. 

Somehow  they  found  ways  and  means  and 
their  pantries  were  usuaUy  flUed.  Bread,  the 
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staff  of  life,  was  made  from  ground  com  In  a 
grist  mill. 

One  of  those  mUls  Is  In  existence  today. 
Ed  Gambrel,  who  lives  at  Dayholt,  has  been 
operating  his  mUl  for  36  years.  It  was  once 
run  by  gasoline  engine  but  now  It  Is  electric 
powered. 

People  come  from  mUes  arovmd  to  have 
their  corn  ground.  "I've  ground  up  to  300 
bushels  In  a  week."  he  said.  Some  pay  a  fee 
for  the  grinding  and  some  pay  a  toU.  The  toll 
Is  a  gallon  of  com  for  every  bushel. 

"Why,  I  wouldn't  take  a  fortune  for  that 
mUl,"  Gambrel  said.  It  Is  situated  In  the 
yard  and  covered  vrith  a  shed  to  "keep  the 
weather  out."  It's  sort  of  a  smoke  house,  he 
said. 

"Back  about  30  years  ago  my  daughter  was 
grinding  and  I  was  cranking  the  motor,"  he 
said.  The  big  wheel  broke  In  three  pieces  and 
cut  his  head  badly.  The  "V"  scar  stUl  remains. 

"It  was  so  hard  to  crank  off  that  I  took 
and  bought  an  electric  motor  In  1942,"  he 
said. 

Gambrel  prepares  the  com  by  putting  It 
through  a  sheller.  It  also  has  a  big  wheel 
with  a  crank  and  the  ear  of  the  corn  Is 
slipped  Into  place  and  the  crank  feeds  It 
through. 

The  shelled  corn  Is  placed  In  the  hopper 
which  holds  two  bushels.  It  grinds  and  feeds 
Into  the  shaker  and  comes  out  Into  a  box. 
Then  the  fine  meal  is  separated  from  the 
coarse. 

"I  always  keep  the  sack  hanging  on  a  naU 
by  the  box  and  fill  It  from  the  bin,  he  said. 
Some  times  I  put  the  box  over  the  mouth  of 
the  outlet  box  and  fasten  the  sack  to  It  so  It 
wlU  run  directly  Into  the  bag.  Saves  time  " 
he  said. 

Years  ago,  going  to  the  grist  mill  was  a  big 
event.  One  old  timer  recalled  riding  a  mule 
up  the  river  to  Poor  Pork  to  the  Tom  Jones 
mUl. 

Mrs.  Mint  Jones  could  operate  the  mUl  as 
good  as  any  man.  She  would  take  the  bags  of 
com  down  off  the  mtUe-s  back  and  take  out 
her  toll  and  go  to  work. 

Fain  Anderson's  father  came  here  from 
Virginia  and  put  In  several  grist  mills  He 
was  called  a  "mUlwright." 

One  very  prominent  mlU  was  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  near  the  Main  Street  bridge.  It 
was  powered  by  water.  A  dam  was  built  Ju^t 
above  It.  In  the  early  years  It  was  operated 
by  Ben  Rice  and  later  by  Hamp  Huff. 

"Water  groimd  meal  makes  the  best  bread 
In  the  world  when  it's  fresh  ground,"  one  old 
timer  said.  It  tastes  Just  like  "gritted  bread" 
she  added. 

Those  were  the  days  and  It's  somewhat  of 
a  comfort  to  know  that  you  can  stlU  have 
homeground  meal  If  you  have  the  com. 


THE  NIXON  ADMINISTRATION 
WANTS  TO  END  THE  WAR  ON 
POVERTY 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or  MABSACHT7SXTTS 

IN  THE  'HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  14,  1973 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
10,  1973,  my  congressional  office  con- 
ducted an  extensive  hearing  on  all  as- 
pects of  the  effects  of  the  administra- 
tion's budget  cuts  on  the  antipoverty 
program  In  my  district  In  Massachusetts. 

One  of  the  most  forceful  presentations 
was  made  by  a  distinguished  public 
servant,  Mr.  Edwin  C.  Kepler,  the  very 
effective  executive  director  of  the  Monta- 
chusett  Opportunity  Council. 


Iiattach  herewith  the  excellent  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Kepler: 
BTAmaiTT  OF  Mb.  Edwik  C.  Kxpls&.YExecv- 

TtVX     DnttOTOE,     MONTACHTTSBTT     OfPOBTU- 
NtTY    COTTNCIL,    LWJMmSTXB,    MASS 
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MOth  the  Imminent  demise  of 
poverty  program,  a  cause  to  which 
devoted  nearly  eight  years  of  my  llf( 
to  axi  end.  During  that  period  I  hav« 
as  Btcecutlve  Director  of  two 
tionj  agencies  and  spent  almost  four 
a  sep-employed  confl\iltant  to  various 
service  organization*,  including  the 
Ecoiomlc   Opportunity. 

I  ^m  one  of  those  President  NUon 
to    jus    "professional    f>overty    workeis 
use<|  the  term  disparagingly,  clalml 
we  4ave  grown  rich  by  drawing 
rlesj  while   denying   the   poor   the 
tended  for  them.' 

T^ose  charges  are  untrue  and 
falr^^e  poverty  workers  have  handl^ 
drSp  of  millions  of  dollars  dxirlng 
eight  years  without  a  major  scandAl 
talnfy  we  have  not  wasted  money  on 
as^be  military  brass  does,  nor  have 
coSfcverruns  as  those  common  to  tb< 
tloniir  industry. 

Nyne    of    the    hundreds    of    antl- 
worl(ers  I've  known  has  grown  rich, 
public  officials  do.  In  my  own  case,  my 
sala»    as    Executive    Director    of 
povM^y  agency   is  six  thousand 
than  the  industrial  salary  I  gave  up 
whe*  I  Joined  the  War  on  Poverty. 

Byf  standard  criteria  for 
ary*  Jfcvels — number  of  people  s' 
porting  level,  decision-making 
ties,  fiscal  responsibilities,  and  the 
depti   of   knowledge   required   to 
position — my  present  position  should 
considerably  more,  not  less,  than  I 
Industry  years  ago. 

Tbp   official    Administration    line 
the  antipoverty  program  has  been  a 
Th«|  bropagandlstlc  purpose  of  that 
revmed    by   th&  recently   published 
HoUse  memoranoum  outlining  a  s 
disip^mberlng    OEO    Ijefore    Congrest 
reaatt  If  nothing  else,  the  scbemlnc 
act^jof  thdt  memorandum  shows 
Wafc^ate  mentality  remains  alive 
In  the  White  House. 

T^e   President's   men    have    charge^d 
conuiunity  action  agencies  have 
heav^  with  overhead  costs.  They  bave 
that:  we  have  employed  so  many  staff 
thail  hbfi  money  we  receive  "never 
tbeoMor".  These  charges,  too,  are 
bucxet  for  the  central  admin  istratior 
for  example,  is  just  under 
I  of   our   total    funding 
i  well-run  social  agencies. 
fo»  the  charge  that  we  misuse 
led  for  the  poor,  most  of  our 
le  service  to  the  poor,  not 
meats.   Naturally,  most  of  the  monSy 
serwe  program  Is  used  to  employ  stall 
wholdrltlcize  service  programs  on  the 
tha^,  the  money  does  not  go  to  the 
eltUer  Ignorant  or  intentionally 

Some  of  our  training  programs,  suet. 
Neigb^orhood  Youth  Corps,  do  Includ  s 
to  ba  paid  to  trainees.  Ouldellnes 
program  permit  35  percent  of  the 
b0  tisftd  for  operating  costs  and 
a  ml^silmum  of  65  percent  of  the  funds 
to  trainees.  In  my  agency  until 
NYC  Operating  costs  were  only  22 
the  total  program  budget,  permitting 
use  79  percent  for  payments  to 
recent  cutback  in  funding  levels 
progt^as  has  destroyed  this  efficiency 

l^nnaln  charge  against  the  antl- 
progrtun  Is  that  we  have  failed  to 
poor,  'That  charge  Is  such  a  big, 
it  tends  to  dumbfound  those  of  us 
given  years  of  oxxx  lives  to  this  effort 
part  I  can  say  that  the  two  commu 
tloQi  agencies  with  which  I  have 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

elated  over  the  years  have  to  my  certain 
knowledge  helped  tbousands  of  people  either 
to  escape  from  poverty  or  to  deal  less  despair- 
ingly with  It. 

A  recent  audit  of  591  anti-poverty  agencies 
conducted  by  Administration  appointees  in 
OEO  provides  a  wealth  of  statistical  evidence 
that  the  community  action  program,  in  the 
language  of  the  report,  "is  already  produc- 
ing highly  constructive  results  in  both  urban 
and  rural  communities  and  the  trends  indi- 
cate that  continued  efforts  In  this  direction 
will  produce  substantially  greater  results  on 
a  small  Investment. 

The  Administration  may  say  the  anti- 
poverty  program  is  a  failure,  but  many 
mayors  of  this  country,  the  public  officials 
who  are  closest  to  the  poor  and  who  know 
what  is  being  done  for  them,  do  not  agree, 
as  indicated  by  the  protest  they  have  made. 

Further,  the  recent  Harris  poll  showing 
that  more  Americans  oppose  than  approve 
the  cuts  in  the  President's  budget  for  social 
programs  is  an  Indication  that  the  majority 
of  the  people  are  not  fooled. 

The  big  lie  technique  of  Administration 
spokesmen  stands  exposed.  Millions  of 
Americans  know  that  the  anti-poverty  pro- 
gram is  a  success — not  an  unqualified  success, 
of  course,  but  a  sufficient  success,  nonethe- 
less, to  warrant  continuation  and  support. 

Recently  some  new  crlticLsms  of  com- 
munity action  were  Introduced  by  the  man 
President  NUon  has  made  Acting  Director. 

Howard  Phllllpfe,  32,  newly  appointed  direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  for 
the  announced  purpose  of  dismantling  it, 
reportedly  said  of  OEO,  "I  think  too  many  of 
the  underlying  concepts  were  flawed — the 
concept  that  you  have  to  have  counter  in- 
stitutions and  a  counter  culture  and  the 
whole  class  concept."  He  also  said  that  treat- 
ing the  poor  as  a  class  In  itself  is  a  "Marxist 
Idea." 

One  wonders  if  Mr.  Phillips  realizes  that 
most  of  the  great  institutions  of  the  pres- 
ent— Christianity,  the  free  market,  and  demo- 
cratic government,  for  example — began  as 
counter  Institutions.  Counter  cultures  have 
a  respected  place  tn  pluralistic  American 
society,  as  the  history  of  the  Mormons 
Illustrates. 

If  a  society  cannot  tolerate  the  testing  of 
counter  institutions  and  counter  cultures,  it 
is  by  definition  a  totalitarian  society.  It 
follows  that  anyone  who  advocates  the  elimi- 
nation of  coiukter  Institutions  and  counter 
cultures  is  by  definition  a  totalitarian. 

As  for  Mr.  Phillips'  suggestion  that  the  poor 
are  not  a  class  apart.  It  Is  difficult  to  know 
how  to  take  such  nonsense.  Surely  he  is  not 
suggesting  that  he  thinks  this  is  a  classless 
society,  or  \hat  the  concept  of  "class"  has  no 
meaning  I  No.  it  is  more  charitable  to  assume 
that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  day-to-day  realities 
experienced  by  the  poor  and  of  the  hostility 
and  even  hatred  which  millions  of  Americans 
express  toward  this  country's  poor. 

Actually,  the  class  gap  between  those 
people  who  are  In  America's  affluent  main- 
stream and  those  who  are  excluded  from  it 
grows  wider  dally.  Increasing  inequality — 
economic,  social  and  political — between 
the  underclass  of  the  nation's  poor  and  the 
rest  of  society  is  one  of  the  most  Irrefutable 
and  most  explosive  phenomena  of  our  time.' 

Mr.  Phillips  charges.  In  effect,  that  the 
strains  and  tensions  that  develop  from  grow- 
ing Inequality  among  different  classes  of 
Americans  have  been  exacerbated  by  the 
antipoverty  program.  That  is  no  doubt  the 
way  the  Nixon  Administration  Intends  the 
history  of  OEO  to  read. 

The  facts  are  to  the  contrary.  The  net  effect 
of  the  antipoverty  program  has  not  t>een 
to  Increase  class  tensions,  but  to  relieve  them. 
It  has  done  this  by  opening  opportunities  for 
the  most  able  and  the  brightest  among  the 
poor  to  find  acceptance  In  mainstream  Amer- 
ica. Its  greatest  success  has  been  in  "cream- 
ing" and  co-opting  the  natural  leaders  among 
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the  poor.  The  consequence  has  been  a  dis- 
sipation of  the  potential  of  the  poor  as  a 
class  to  assert  their  grievances  effectively. 

Current  government  statistics  Indicate  that 
there  are  now  about  25,000,000  Americans 
who  are  in  poverty.  At  the  time  the  anti- 
poverty  program  began,  the  figure  was 
35,000,000.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  conclude 
from  these  figures  that  only  10,000,000  people 
have  escaped  from  poverty  during  that  eight 
year  period. 

What  must  not  be  overlooked  is  that  pov- 
erty Is  endemic  to  our  economic  system.  Our 
system  not  only  pulls  some  people  out  of 
poverty.  It  also  pushes  others  into  poverty. 
Ten  million  Is  the  net  figure  of  those  escap- 
ing from  poverty  during  the  life  of  the  anti- 
poverty  program.  The  actual  figure  Is  no 
doubt  considerably  larger. 

Except  for  bright  and  talented  young  peo- 
ple, most  people  bom  tn  poverty  cannot 
escape  without  help,  and  neither  can  most 
people  who  fall  Into  poverty  In  later  life.  The 
myth,  asserted  by  President  Hoover  and  re- 
peated recently  by  President  Nixon,  that  any- 
one who  is  poor  can.  If  he  tries,  look  out  for 
himself  Is  cruel  nonsense. 

To  escape  poverty,  people  need  special  help. 
Those  for  whom  no  escape  from  poverty  is 
possible  need  special  help  also.  The  commu- 
nity action  program  has  been  furnishing  that 
help. 

The  Administration's  propaganda  effort  to 
turn  people  against  helping  the  poor  is  not 
In  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  OEO 
and  community  action  deserve  America's 
support. 

SMALL  PROGRESS  BY  WOMEN 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  14,  1973 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  March  11  by 
Claudia  Levy  discusses  the  minimal  ad- 
vances American  women  have  made  into 
management  positions.  Much  of  her  In- 
formation comes  from  Theodora  Wells, 
coauthor  with  Rosalind  Loring  of 
"Breakthrough:  Women  Into  Manage- 
ment." The  Levy  article  follows: 
INBOAOS  Into  Management  Assessed:  Small 
Progress  by  Women 
(By  Claudia  Levy) 

"The  bank  economists  concluded  that  sex 
bias  not  only  costs  women  tens  of  bUUons  of 
dollars  yearly  in  wages  but  that  it  costs  the 
nation  billions  tn  lost  output  because  wom- 
en's services  are  underutUlzed."  Report  on  a 
study  by  Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 

For  the  amount  of  effort  they  have  put 
into  It,  American  women  have  made  minimal 
Inroads  into  management,  says  a  training 
consultant  who  Is  co-author  of  a  recently- 
published  guide  for  corporations  on  moving 
women  out  of  the  "female  ghettos"  and  into 
the  executive  suites. 

Theodora  Wells,  co-author  with  Rosalind 
Loring  of  "Breakthrough :  Women  Into  Man- 
agement" (Van  Nostrand  Relnhold  Co.),  says 
that  In  this  era  of  federally  mandated  affirma- 
tive action  pledges,  she  can't  name  a  major 
corporation  that  has  advanced  significant 
numbers  of  women  into  administrative  Jobs 

Women  continue  to  make  up  about  2  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  management  ranks,  and 
most  of  that  2  percent  is  kept  at  the  lowest 
of  these  administrative  Jobs,  she  says. 

In  the  last  six  to  eight  months,  Ms.  Wells 
has  detected  some  opening  up  in  corpora- 
tions but  for  the  most  part,  she  said  in  a 
recent  interview,  companies  are  "creaming 
off  the  most  high-potential  women  and  mak- 
ing good  PR  out  of  these  in  token  positions." 
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Often,  she  says,  token  women  are  "set  up 
like  clay  pigeons"  Just  for  the  appearance  of 
adhering  to  affirmative  action  plans.  "That 
Is  not  good  faith.  Two  or  more  In  a  depart- 
ment at  the  time  of  breakthrough  Is  good 
faith." 

Part  of  the  problem  is  that  "most  man- 
agers are  so  used  to  looking  for  'the  best  man 
for  the  Job'  that  they  rarely  hear  their  own 
assumption  that  only  a  man  can  qualify." 
Executive  search  and  placement  agencies  and 
consulting  firms  are  a  rich  source  for  man- 
agement men,  the  authors  say,  but  not  for 
management  women.  For  lack  of  pressure 
from  corporations,  few  of  these  firms  will  deal 
with  female  Jobseekers,  even  If  It  Is  a  viola- 
tion of  federal  law.  she  said. 

Companies  continue  to  ask  women  how 
they  will  be  able  to  combine  marriage  and 
career  ("as  though  men  did  not  combine 
them  all  the  time"),  the  writers  assert.  Ex- 
ecutives still  think  sexual  tensions  between 
male  and  female  managers  will  disrupt  work- 
ing relationships  "although  employers  seem 
to  worry  very  little  about  the  distraction  of 
sexual  attraction  between  men  and  their  fe- 
male secretaries." 

Employers  fall  to  understand  the  potency 
of  the  women's  Issue,  says  Ms.  Wells,  who  Is 
a  principal  in  her  own  firm.  Wells-Chrlstle 
Associates,  communications  and  training 
consultants.  In  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  Studies 
have  even  Indicated  that  the  "move  prestigi- 
ous the  institution,  the  fewer  women  are  em- 
ployed," the  authors  said. 

But  by  late  1971,  In  the  matter  of  equal 
pay  alone,  nearly  88.000  employees,  most  of 
them  women,  had  been  awarded  $36.6  million 
In  back  pay  as  a  result  of  the  Equal  Pay  Act 
of  1964,  a  law  that  only  governs  men  and 
women  working  at  the  same  company.  Among 
those  corporations  who  went  to  settlement 
were  Wheaton  Olass,  American  Can,  RCA  and 
Midwest  Manufacturing  and,  more  lately, 
the  $12  to  915  million  back  pay  award  to 
female  and  black  employees  of  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph. 

Ms.  Wells  sees  the  Office  of  Federal  Con- 
tracts Compliance  as  having  little  real  effect 
on  government  contractors  when  it  comes  to 
employment  of  women.  Many  of  these  com- 
panies "may  have  written  beautiful  affirma- 
tive action  plans,  but  most  have  barely  begun 
to  Implement  them."  she  said.  She  also  de- 
tects some  backlash  of  male  employees,  "par- 
ticularly where  there  have  been  budget  cuts 
in  government  or  cutbacks  In  industry." 

One  fallout  of  this,  is  the  "pitting  of 
minorities  and  women  against  each  other  to 
divide  up  the  small  gains."  she  said. 

Ms.  Wells  and  Ms.  Loring,  who  is  director 
of  daytime  programs  and  spe<dal  projects 
for  the  extension  program  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  recommend 
awareness  and  supplementary  training  for 
male  and  female  employees  where  needed, 
recruitment  of  the  "best  possible  women" 
(and  then  equal  treatment)  and  restructiy- 
Ing  of  the  career  ladder  for  female  employees. 
It  helps  to  engender  a  climate  of  social  ap- 
proval of  women  managers,  they  said. 

Those  successes  women  have  bad  can  be 
closely  linked  to  the  rapid  growth  of  women's 
caucuses  at  American  companies,  colleges  and 
governments,  Ms.  Wells  said.  And  those  cau- 
cuses are  developing  links  with  sister  orga- 
nizations In  related  fields. 

Women  who  have  repeatedly  trained  men 
to  advance  beyond  them,  women  who  see 
themselves  shut  off  from  the  Informal  but 
highly  effective  "sponsorship  system"  that 
eases  young  men  Into  the  corporate  struc- 
ture, are  carrying  around  a  "huge  load  of 
anger,"  Ms.  Wells  perceives,  "and  they  have 
a  problem  of  coping  with  that  anger." 

Ms.  Wells,  who  spent  12  years  In  middle 
management  as  a  training  manager  of  a  Loa 
Angeles  savings  and  loan  association,  pre- 
dicts that,  while  the  percentage  of  women 
la  the  work  force  may  not  rise  much  above 
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its  current  38  per  cent,  "the  percentage  of 
women  In  supervtscwy,  professional,  manage- 
rial and  executive  positions  will  Increase 
dramatically." 

And  she  Intends  to  help  women  advance 
with  her  next  book,  a  guide  to  making  things 
happen  by  getting  together,  "preferably 
cooperating,  but  If  necessary,  confronting." 
Its  working  title:  "How  to  Climb  the  Ladder 
When  There  Isn't  One." 


SAVANNAH  RIVER  AEC  FACILITY 
LEADER  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL  RE- 
SE/JICH 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OP    SOinH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  15,  1973 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  tre- 
mendously proud  of  the  world  famous 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  Savannah 
River  Plant  near  Aiken,  S.C.  This  mag- 
nificent facility  has  become  a  world 
leader  in  the  peaceful  application  of 
nuclear  technology  and  advanced  re- 
search. The  Savannah  River  Plant,  to- 
gether with  the  billion-dollar  nuclear 
generation  complex  under  construction 
by  Duke  Power  Co.  in  Oconee  and  Pick- 
ens Counties,  makes  our  area  of  the 
Southeast  a  national  leader  in  nuclear 
technology. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  pleased  to  call  to 
our  colleagues  attention  the  following 
story  that  tells  how  dedicated  research- 
ers have  devised  a  method  of  using  old 
tires  to  improve  the  quality  of  streams  by 
cleaning  up  mercury  pollution: 
Old  Rttbbeb  Tires  Aid  in  Solving  Mercury 
Pollution 
Aiken,  S.C. — Old  rubber  tires — a  nuisance 
to  20th  century  America — may  afford  a 
solution  to  another  environmental  problem, 
mercury  pollution. 

Scientists  at  the  Savannah  River  Plant 
have  discovered  that  rubber  from  discarded 
tires  "captures"  mercury  in  a  fiowing  stream 
and  absorbs  It.  Their  work,  begun  in  1970,  is 
described  In  a  patent  application  now  pend- 
ing In  the  United  States  and  five  foreign 
countries. 

Three  South  Carolina  natives  and  a  Ten- 
nessean,  all  now  employed  by  the  Du  Pont 
Company  at  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
plant,  are  named  the  inventors. 

Credited  with  the  original  Idea  Is  Edward 
L.  Albeneslus,  a  research  manager  In  the 
Savannah  River  Laboratory  and  holder  of 
degrees  from  the  College  of  Charleston  and 
the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

"Any  chemist  knows  that  sulfur  and  mer- 
cury form  a  very  insoluble  compound — they 
merge  together  when  exposed  to  each  other," 
Dr.  Albeneslus  said.  "It  occurred  to  me  that 
since  commercial  rubber  has  a  high  sulfur 
content.  It  might  be  useful  In  finding  a  solu- 
tion to  the  mercury  problem  that  became  so 
visible  in  the  late  19608." 

Albeneslus  discussed  the  idea  with  Edwin 
R.  Russell,  a  chemist  In  the  laboratory.  It 
was  decided  that  Russell's  first  experiment 
with  mercury  would  Involve  the  use  of  a 
ground -up  rubber  sink  stopper  in  a  test 
tube.  He  ran  a  mercury  solution  through  the 
tube  and  found  that  the  rubber  reduced  the 
mercury  content  In  the  solution  from  100 
parts  per  million  to  less  than  one  part  per 
million. 

After  Albeneslus  reported  the  success  of 
the  experiments  in  January  1971,  more  ex- 
tensive tests  seemed  Indicated  and  the  work 
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was  picked  up  by  A.  Ray  McJunkln,  a  chem- 
ist In  the  laboratory.  About  this  time,  Whit- 
ney Tharln  Jr.,  an  engineer  In  the  separa- 
tions technology  section,  approached  Mc- 
Junkln with  a  genuine  problem  Involving 
mercury  pollution.  McJunkln  told  Tharln  of 
the  experiments  performed  In  the  laboratory 
and  the  two  decided  to  try  rubber  to  remove 
mercury  from  a  process  stream  exiting  from 
one  of  the  plant's  chemical  separations 
facilities. 

Tharln  obtained  a  supply  of  ground  rub- 
ber from  an  Aug\ista  businessman  and  the 
rubber  was  installed  In  test  equipment  oper- 
ating in  the  process  stream. 

The  experiment  was  a  success,  and  the 
method  was  then  put  into  use  In  the  plant's 
heavy  water  production  area  to  clean  up 
small  amounts  of  mercury  from  heavy  water 
being  reprocessed  after  use  in  the  reactors. 
The  four  inventors  recognize  that  other 
methods  developed  since  they  began  their 
work  may  have  diminished  the  value  of  their 
idea.  Oround  rubber,  for  example,  can  ab- 
sorb only  a  limited  amount  of  mercury  be- 
fore it  becomes  saturated.  However,  it  re- 
mains the  least  expensive  method. 

They  also  feel  that  their  experiments  have 
barely  scratched  the  surface  in  exploring 
the  real  potential  of  their  discovery.  Uses 
In  environmental  clean-up,  they  add,  are 
still  in  the  elementary  stage. 

"It  was  a  long-shot  idea,"  declares  Al- 
beneslus, "but  we  particularly  liked  the  'two 
birds  with  one  stone"  aspect  of  the  thing; 
that  la,  using  a  plentiful  nuisance — old 
tires — to  Improve  the  quality  of  streams  by 
cleaning  up  mercury  pollution."  ^ 

Background  information  on  four  invenCors 
follows : 

Edwin  L.  Albenesius,  research  manager. 
Savannah  River  Laboratory.  Holder  of  de- 
grees from  College  of  Charleston  and  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina. 

Edwin  R.  Russell,  chemist.  Savannah  River 
Laboratory.  A  Columbia  native,  Russell  was 
one  of  two  black  scientists  who  participated 
In  the  first  nuclear  chain  reaction  experi- 
ment at  the  University  of  Chicago  In  1942. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Benedict  College  In 
Columbia  and  holds  a  masters  degree  from 
Howard  University.  He  is  credited  with  nine 
patents  issued  during  his  csireer  as  a  chem- 
ist. 

A.  Ray  McJunkin,  chemist.  Laboratories 
Section  of  Works  Technical,  Savannah  River 
Plant.  He  Joined  Du  Pont  at  Savannah  River 
tn  19508  after  11  years  with  Alcoa  In  Ten- 
nessee. He  is  a  graduate  of  Maryvllle  Col- 
lege with  a  degree  In  analytical  chemistry. 
Whitney  Tharin.  Jr.,  engineer.  Separations 
Technology  Section,  Savannah  River  Plant. 
He  Is  an  Alledale  resident,  a  chemical  engi- 
neering graduate  of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  and  began  working  with  Du  Pont  in 
1951. 


A  LITTLE  HONEST  GRAFT 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  15,  1973 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone 
connected  with  a  $225,000  antipoverty 
grant  to  aid  Washington,  D.C.'s  minority 
business  enterprises  seems  unable  to 
comment  on  what  has  happened  to  the 
money.  Even  to  a  casual  observer,  how- 
ever, the  chummy  "family"  relationships 
now  under  Investigation  by  the  FBI 
smack  of  skullduggery. 

It  seems  that  in  1971  the  United  Plan- 
ning Organization,  a  local  offshoot  of 
the  Oflftce  of  Economic  Opportunity,  was 
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caaMtig  about  for  a  way  to  use  uj 
over  quarter  of  a  million  or  so 
It  reverted  to  the  parent  agency 'f  treaS' 
ury  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  UPO 
Director  Jeanus  B.  Parks  hit  u^on  the 
idek  of  establishing  a  nonprofit 

Iftad,  called  the  Brookland  Pond,  to 
money  to  needy  black  businessmen. 
Thfc  same  m^n  who  directed  the  fxind 
had  ,eaMler  founded  Brookland  Enter- 
prise, a  profltmaklng  diversified  invest- 
m«||^firm.  It  was  to  this  comi^aiy  that 
thl^oaned  the  $225,000.  Luckily  one  of 
the  directors  was  a  bank  officer,  so  his 
back  could  store  the  money  for  awhile 
until  they  figured  out  how  to  spend  it. 

Exactly  what  this  cozy  confluence  of 
interests  has  produced  is  still  sl>rouded 
in,  mystery,  as  none  of  the  principals  In 
tl^  case  deigns  to  answer  questiofis.  Said 
UPO  director  and  Brookland 
mind  Parks: 

I  have  more  Important  things  to 
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PranclBCO  Day.  I  hrlng  the  occasion  to  the 
attention  of  all  omz  cttizena. 

LnrWOOD   HOLTOK, 

Governor. 


March  15,  197S 


;  naster- 


do  now 


than  responding  to  reporters'  Inquiries. 


|»resiunably  his  chief  concern 
ing  an  alternative  source  for  the 
lion  In  OEO  funds  that  UPO 
losing  shortly.  After  all.  without 
honest  graft,  how  is  a  poor  businessman 
to  Sttrvive? 
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PETER  FRANCISCO  DA  f 


\m.  WILUAM  LLOYD  S(tOn 

.    ''  or  vractNiA 

nfl^  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

'    ',    Thursday,  March  15,  197, 

im.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Piesldent, 
the^ovemor  of  Virginia  has  dei  Ignated 
Match  15  as  Peter  Francisco  Daj|  In  Vir- 
ginia This  is  In  recognition  of  his  services 
durmg  the  Revolutionary  War. 

I  lask  unanimous  consent  that  la  state- 
ment by  Gov.  Llnwood  Holton,  |  of  Vir- 
ginia, making  this  designation,  ba  printed 
In  U|e  Record  at  this  point.  1 

l^ere  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ord^d  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcors.  as 
foUqws: 

Commonwealth  or  Vnci 

Richmond. 
Prrm  Phancisco  Day.  197; 

Peter  .Francisco  was  a  lad  of  onl*  four  or 
five  Mars  when  he  was  left  upon  the  wharf 
at  City  Point  near  Petersburg  in  jjne  1765. 
This  boy  was  reared  by  Judge  Anthony  Win- 
ston).of  Hunting  Towers  In  Buckingham 
Couiity.  r 

At£Blzteen  years  of  age  he  enlisted  in  the 
Continental  Army;  engaged  In  eight  major 
battl^  and  was  wounded  six  times! Left  for 
dead  on  March  15.  1781,  he  recovered  sufll- 
clen<y  to  defeat  nine  of  Tarletoi^s  troops 
8ln'gl*-handedly.  He  became  the  mo^  famous 
private  soldier  of  the  American  Revolutionary 
War  because  of  his  courage  and  ifantastlc 
featcr  of  heroism  and  was  known  as  |he  "Her- 
cules of  the  Revolution."  General  Washing- 
ton iiBA  an  oversized  sword  especially  made 
for  ritm  and  he  was  present  with  his  friend, 
General  L*ayette  when  Lord  Cornw^llls  sur- 
rendered at  Torktown. 

Alter  the  war  he  acquired  a  home  In  Buck- 
ingham County,  where  he  reared  hs  family. 
H'e  died  January  16,  1821,  while  serving  as 
Sergeant-at-Arms  In  the  House  of  pelegates 
tn  Virginia. 

In  memory  of  this  hero  of  the  Rd^olutlon- 
,ary  War,  March  15  has  been  designated  Peter 
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RAISING  THE  SHIELD 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  IS,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  per- 
spective on  the  question  of  newsmen's 
shield  legislation  Is  useful  for  Its  reflec- 
tion of  the  current  climate  confronting 
the  press  and  even  more,  perhaps,  for  the 
probable  future  direction  of  efforts  to  Im- 
pose restrictions  on  news  sources.  Mr. 
Dick  Fogel,  assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  Oakland  Tribune,  provided  this  per- 
spective In  a  thoughtful  tuldress  last 
month  to  the  California  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers Association  convention  In  San 
Francisco.  Offered  somewhat  prior  to 
the  consensus  as  to  the  type  of  legisla- 
tion Congress  ought  to  enact  which  I  be- 
lieve Is  now  emerging  In  behalf  of  an 
absolute  and  unqualified  bill,  Mr.  Fogel 
raised  a  number  of  questions  without  at- 
tempting to  provide  the  answers.  In  the 
light  of  recent  debate  and  experience,  I 
believe  those  answers  are  foimd  In  the 
passage  of  imquallfied  legislation  which 
will  not  attempt  to  define  newsmen,  but 
which  will  recognize  a  press  privilege  as 
broad  as  first  amendment  interpreta- 
tions of  press,  which,  in  my  view,  have 
already  established  by  precedent  and  In 
a  broad  workable  way  the  limits  which 
are  constitutionally  prescribed  and  by 
which  we  in  the  Congress  are  boimd. 

Mr.  Pogel's  remarks  foUow: 
Raisxnq  thx  Shield 
(By  Dick  Fogel) 

(The  comments  followed  a  talk  by  United 
States   Senator   Alan   Cranston) 

The  news  Indtistry  Is  certainly  Indebted  to 
Senator  Cranston  for  spearheading  the  fight 
for  shield  legislation  on  the  Federal  level. 

In  some  places  during  this  talk,  I  will 
echo  his  opinions  and  comments.  In  others, 
I  wont. 

What  I  shall  try  to  do  Is  offer  some  back- 
ground on  the  underlying  causes  which  have 
brought  about  current  efforts  to  obtain  shield 
legislation. 

As  time  permits  I  will  review  with  you 
some  of  the  arguments  and  questions  which 
have  been  raised  In  the  controversy  over 
what  kind  of  law  we  should  have.  I  feel  It  Is 
Important  you  consider  all  aspects  of  this 
argument  because  as  pubU^hers  and  editors 
you  bear  such  a  serious  responsibility  in  help- 
ing maintain  a  free  and  inll^pendent  press  In 
this  country. 

In  this  sense  the  word  independent  Is  no 
less  Important  than  the  wo?d  free.  The  one 
depends  on  the  other.  And  tfbth  depend  upon 
your  determination  to  excise  your  basic 
Individual  right  to  acquire  siiteh  Information 
as  you  can  and  publish  It  aa^ou  see  lit.  The 
day  you  cease  to  do  this,  th^  day  the  Ameri- 
can press  ceases  to  be  Independent  of  govern- 
ment and  IndependenV-Vf  any  group  or 
agency  which  would  make  Judgments  for  It 
Is  the  day  to  start  the  countdown  on  the 
loss  of  other  liberties  and  democracy  as  we 
have  known  it.  / 

This  is  never  a  remote  danger.  It  is  a  very 
short  step.  It  Is  a  short  step  because  of  a 
basic  tendency  of  people  who  get  Into  gov- 


ernment to  want  to  rule  rather  than  serve 
the  electorate. 

It  was  only  last  September  that  President 
Marcos  of  the  Philippines  began  to  sever 
existing  avenues  of  Information  and  strangle 
an  independent  press  in  order  to  seize  power 
not  given  him  by  that  country's  constitution. 

His  actions  provide  a  warning  and  a  thesis 
which  might  be  stated  this  way: 

"No  matter  how  benevolently  motivated,  no 
matter  what  excuse  or  Justification  Is  given, 
actions  taken  to  control  news  Information  or 
to  suppress  or  destroy  the  press  are  aimed 
either  at  acquisition  or  perpetuation  of 
power." 

Now  how  does  this  relate  to  shield  legisla- 
tion In  the  United  States? 

Let's  go  back  and  explore  the  difficulties 
we  have  been  experiencing. 

How  often  has  a  friend  of  yours  outside  the 
news  business  asked  you:  "What's  this  ruckus 
between  the  government  and  the  press  all 
about?' 

Given  that  question  I  might  explain  It 
this  way; 

The  collision  between  the  government  and 
press  during  recent  times  has  been  rather 
Indiscriminate. 

We  of  the  press  are,  as  usual,  at  war  with 
the  continuing  bureaucracy  which  through 
one  administration  and  another  fends  off 
public  scrutiny  as  a  convenient  means  of 
avoiding  criticism. 

We  are  guarded  in  our  dealings  with  Con- 
gress lest  we  become  enmeshed  in  legislation 
which  could  prove  restrictive. 

With  the  Judicial  system  and  that  part 
of  the  administrative  branch  which  works  In 
conjunction  with  it,  we  are  confronted  with 
two  convergent  and  adverse  trends  which 
inhibit  our  ability  to  get  out  Important 
news. 

One  Is  the  Inordinate  concern  of  many 
Judges  over  the  possible  and  sometimes  Im- 
probable effects  of  news  reporting  on  the 
conduct  of  trials.  The  resulting  Imposition 
of  gag  orders  and  the  coercive  use  of  con- 
tempt power  have  brought  about  a  rising 
demand  for  some  kind  of  shield  legislation. 

The  second  trend  concerns  effoirts  by  gov- 
ernment investigators  and  prosecutors  to  ob- 
tain forced  disclosure  of  information  which 
we  acquire  iH^the  course  of  our  news-gath- 
ering activities. 

It  now  becomes  Increasingly  clear  that 
this  Is  a  defensive  response  to  historic  con- 
ditions. It  represents  an  effort  to  cope  with 
the  emergence  of  dissent,  disorder,  civil 
strife,  subversion  and  even  the  possibility  of 
Insvirrectlon.  Time  was  when  a  subpoena 
here  and  there  or  even  a  simple  request 
brought  the  newsman  forth  to  testify  or  to 
talk.  But  then  the  agitation  and  violence 
Intensified,  notably  during  the  Democratic 
convention  at  Chicago  in  1968,  and  we  saw 
the  aggregate  or  cumulative  effects  of  thou- 
sands of  subpoenas  on  our  ability  to  bring 
forth  the  news.  There  was  bom  a  concept 
asserting  a  Constitutional  basis  for  main- 
taining a  free  flow  of  Information  to  the 
public.  This  concept  reached  Its  zenith  In 
the  9th  Circuit  Court  opinion  In  the  Earl 
Caldwell  Case.  It  foundered,  however.  In  the 
Supreme  Court  opinion  which  combined  the 
issues  of  the  separate  prosecutions  of  re- 
porters CaldweU,  Paul  Branzburg  and  Paul 
Pappas.  That  court  did,  however,  Invite  pas- 
sage of  shield  legislation. 

Representatives  of  the  press  sought  White 
House  support  for  such  legislation  just  one 
month  after  the  Supreme  Court  decision, 

But  subsequently,  on  at  least  two  occa- 
sions. Assistant  Attorney  General  Roger  C. 
Cramton  has  told  Congress  that  Justice  De- 
partment guidelines  limiting  Issuance  of  sub- 
poenas make  even  a  qualified  privilege  un- 
necessary. An  Associated  Press  story  from 
Washington  said  that  Cramton  claimed 
granting  of  absolute  privilege  would  subordi- 
nate the  national  interest  in  vigorous  lau 
enforcement  to  the  interests    of  the  press. 
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Add  to  that  statement  the  arrest  of  Jack 
Anderson  associate  Leslie  Whltten  and  there 
would  appear  to  emerge  a  pattern  in  the  ef- 
forts of  prosecutors  to  establish  grounds  for 
control  of  Information. 

Commenting  on  Whltten's  arrest  on  charges 
of  unlawful  possession  of  stolen  documents, 
Chicago  Sun -Times  Editor  James  Hoge  said: 
"I  think  that  soon  well  see  the  Administra- 
tion proposing  legislation  and  creating  court 
tests  meant  to  define  impermlaslble  news 
sources." 

It  Is  logical  to  think  so  since  the  concept 
Is  similar  to  that  which  was  used  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  Los  Angeles  Free  Press 
for  publication  of  the  names  of  narcotics 
agents. 

If  this  Is  so,  we  would  have  to  ask  whether 
in  the  future  a  newsman  would  stlU  have  the 
latitude  to  find  out  what  he  Is  able  to  or 
whether  he  would  feel  compelled  to  turn  a 
deaf  ear,  so  to  speak,  to  that  which  comes 
his  way. 

Would  we  ultimately  have  to  wait  for  gov- 
ernment imprimatur  before  looking  at  an 
advance  copy  of  some  agency's  annual  report 
or  some  supposedly  confidential  memoran- 
dum or  at,  on  the  local  level,  some  Juvenile's 
rap  sheet? 

All  of  which  brings  us  to  specifics  as  to 
what  kind  of  privilege  ought  to  be  sought. 
First  of  all,  of  course,  we  should  be  on 
guard  lest  the  shield  we  seek  be  converted 
Into  a  yoke  which  would  weaken  our  Inde- 
pendent status. 

There  are  those  who  argue  with  some  logic 
that  we  should  rely  on  the  Rrst  Amendment. 
For  my  own  part  I  would  like  to  see  eventu- 
ally a  guarantee  of  the  indiiHdual  right  of 
free  expression  vHthout  retribution.  This  In 
my  opinion  would  be  stronger  and  more 
enduring  than  special  status  for  the  news- 
man based  on  a  legislatively  supported  so- 
cietal necessity. 

Barring  that,  however,  the  first  problem 
with  drafting  a  shield  law  based  on  some- 
thing other  than  function  Is  defining  who  la 
a  newsman  ...  or  news  person  .  .  .  and  who  Is 
not. 

According  to  a  reasonably  recent  count, 
more  than  100  Congressmen  have  developed, 
presented  or  backed  something  like  25  dif- 
ferent shield  proposals.  They  run  the  gamut. 
Let's  say  you  favor  unqualified  privilege. 
Have  you  really  thought  It  through? 

Do  you  think  that  Congress  ought  to  enact 
a  pre-emptive  statute?  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervtn, 
perhaps  our  leading  authority  on  law  and  the 
press,  Is  said  to  doubt  Congress  has  the 
power  to  do  so. 

Do  you  think  a  newsman  should  be  Im- 
mune from  testifying  about  a  crime  he  sees 
committed?  The  Supreme  Court  has  already 
said  he  must  testify. 
What  about  libel  cases? 
Should  a  reporter  be  required  to  appear 
even  If  he  doesn't  have  to  testify?  That  was 
an  Issue  In  the  CaldweU  Case. 

Whom  does  the  law  protect?  I  have  a  grave 
suspicion  that  under  the  American  News- 
paper Publlshere  Association  bill  sponsored 
by  Senator  Cranston  that  It  protects  adver- 
tising men. 

If  you  provide  a  definition  broad  enough  to 
protect  a  newsman  by  Job  rather  than  func- 
tion, there  are  aU  kinds  of  horrible  creatiuws 
who  might  well  crawl  under  yovir  shield.  But 
more  Important  than  that  is  the  question 
of  who  shall  decide  who  Is  a  newsman,  who 
Un't,  and  what  distinguishes  him  from  ordi- 
nary citizens. 

What  about  situations  where  there  is  no 
other  souroe  of  Information  and  where  there 
Is  an  established,  compelling  and  overriding 
national  Interest  and  where  there  la  probable 
cause  that  the  protected  person  has  Informa- 
tion clearly  relevant  to  a  specific  crime  and 
where  the  seeker  of  such  information  must 
prove  all  this? 

What  about  situations  where  public  safety 
and  human  life  are  at  stake? 
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These  and  many  other  questions  will  be 
raised  before  Congress  and  in  public  debate. 

If  my  mentioning  them  here  I  have  de- 
veloped more  heat  than  light,  perhaps  that 
Is  well.  It  la  Important  that  the  press,  at 
least,  come  together  on  the  Issue. 

Judge  Harold  Medina  has  said  the  press 
should  "fight  like  a  tiger"  for  Its  freedom. 

I  sincerely  hope  It  wUl. 


LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS  CONFIRMS 
PRESIDENT  USES  IMPOUNDMENT 
TO  OVERRIDE  CONGRESS 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  14.  1973 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  telling  my  constituents  for  over  a 
month  now  that  many  of  the  proposed 
cuts  in  the  Nixon  budget  represent  a  set 
of  national  priorities  that  is  topsy-turvy. 
I  should  also  be  telling  them  that  the 
proposed  budget  is  only  one  element  in  a 
well-oiled  campaign  to  disregard  con- 
gressional authority  and  turn  back  40 
years  of  effort  on  behalf  of  the  common 
man. 

The  attack  on  the  Congress  and  the 
Constitution  has  taken  many  forms.  We 
have  seen  vetoes,  pocket-vetoes  and 
freezes.  The  President  has  terminated 
congressionally  authorized  programs 
without  so  much  as  consulting  the  Con- 
gress, and  he  has  drastically  altered  Fed- 
eral regulations  in  a  frenzied  attempt  to 
legislate  out  Federal  support  for  social 
services  without  approaching  the  legisla- 
tive branch. 

Another  element  of  the  Nixon  strategy 
is  impoundment.  Throughout  the  debate 
over  impoundment  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration has  tried  to  argue  that  the  with- 
holding of  funds  by  the  executive  branch 
is  an  old  device  used  by  Presidents  dating 
back  to  Jefferson  which  places  Federal 
money  in  reserves  for  routine  financial 
reasons. 

It  is  now  clear,  however,  that  the  Nixon 
impoundments  amount  to  a  serious  de- 
parture from  the  practice  of  previous  ad- 
ministrations. The  Nixon  Impoundments 
are  not  routine.  They  differ  In  size,  scope 
and  Intent  from  impoundments  of  pre- 
vious Executives. 

Mr.  Ash  has  testified  that  $8.7  bUlion 
is  currently  being  withheld  by  the  White 
House.  The  Library  of  Congress  has  in- 
dicated to  me,  however,  that  the  items 
excluded  from  the  OMB  report  bring  the 
numbers  to  more  than  double  the  official 
amount.  These  exclusions  include: 

Six  billion  dollars  of  EPA  contract  au- 
thority for  water  and  sewage  treatment 
faculties. 

Three  to  four  billion  dollars  in  high- 
way funds. 

Three  hundred  and  eighty  million  dol- 
lars in  proposed  rescissions  of  1973  ap- 
propriations, 

One  point  nine  billion  dollars  in  HEW- 
DOL  money  appropriated  via  continuing 
resolutions  and. 

One  billion  dollars  plus  held  by  the 
various  administration  actions. 

The  Library  of  Congress  report  indi- 
cates that  when  these  figures  are  added 
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to  the  $8.7  billion  reported  by  the  ad- 
ministration, the  level  of  impoundment 
reaches  $18  billion,  far  above  the 
amounts  withheld  by  any  previous  Pres- 
ident. 

More  importantly,  the  Nixon  impound- 
ments have  been  undertaken  for  en- 
tirely different  reasons  than  in  past  ad- 
ministrations. In  the  ptist,  Impoimd- 
ments  have  been  defended  on  the 
groimds  that  they  are  necessary  to  regu- 
late the  flow  of  fimds  to  agencies,  par- 
ticularly in  the  cases  of  long-lead  time 
projects  for  which  funds  were  appropri- 
ated on  a  no-year  basis.  As  Mr.  Schick 
of  CRS  indicates,  when  agency  plans 
firmed,  the  funds  were  released  by  OMB. 
Thus,  impoundment  in  the  past  is  con- 
siderably different  from  impoundment  as 
we  know  it  under  Mr.  Nixon.  In  January 
1959,  Budget  Director  Maurice  Stans  tes- 
tified that  $6.5  biUion  was  being  held  in 
reserve,  but  approximately  half  the 
money  would  be  spent  in  the  current  year 
•Hd  half  in  subsequent  years.  Of  the  $6.5 
billion  impounded  in  1959  under  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  only  $69  million  was 
never  spent.  Similarly,  in  1966  Budget  Di- 
rector Charles  Schultze  reported  that  $96 
million  w£is  being  permanently  im- 
poimded  by  President  Johnson  out  of  a 
total  reserve  of  $8.7  billion.  This  means, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  past  administrations 
nearly  99  percent  of  the  impoimded 
money  was  earmarked  for  future  ex- 
penditure, with  only  1  percent  denied  to 
the  agencies. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  for  the  Nixon 
administration.  The  1974  budget  and  the 
President's  impoundment  report  indi- 
cates that  $6  billion  of  the  reported  $8.7 
billion  wUl  never  be  spent  as  it  was  in- 
tended by  the  Congress.  The  President, 
of  course,  argues  that  these  impound- 
ments are  needed  in  order  to  hold  down 
spending  and  to  maintain  economic  sta- 
bility. I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is 
merely  a  shallow  rationalization  of  a 
clear  attempt  by  the  President  to  circum- 
vent congressional  authority  and  cut 
Federal  spending  without  congressional 
approval. 

On  Wednesday,  March  14, 1  addressed 
the  House  concerning  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress expos6  on  President  Nixon's  im- 
poundment. At  this  point  in  the  Record, 
I  would  like  to  insert  the  full  text  of  that 
report: 

The  Library  of  Congress, 
Congressional  Research  Service, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  8, 1973. 
To:  The  Honorable  Robert  L.  Leggett. 
Attention:  Owen  Chaffee 
From:    Allen    Schick,    Senior    Specialist    In 

American     Government,     Congressional 

Research  Service. 
Subject — Presidential       Impoundment       of 

Funds. 
In  response  to  your  letter  of  February  28, 
I  have  Investigated  ciirrent  and  past  Im- 
poundment practices.  The  findings  support 
your  contention  that  past  actions  tended 
to  be  more  for  routine  financial  management 
while  current  Impoundments  often  are  for 
the  purpose  of  terminating  or  curtailing  pro- 
grams. 

The  impoundment  question  has  two  re- 
lated aspects:  (1)  What  has  been  the  trend 
of  aggregate  Impoundments  over  the  yean? 
and  (2)  What  are  the  purposes  for  which 
Impoundments  are  made?  Any  findings  are 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  "Impoundment" 
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Is  a  term  that  has  ao  precise  legikl 
and  Its  definition  has  shifted  over 


meaning 
time. 


TOTAL   LEVSL  OP  IMPOUNDMl  NTS 

It  Is  difficult  to  determine  pajt  levels  of 
impoundment;  regular  and  con  prehenslve 
reports  are  available  only  since  19711.  The  data 
clte4  In  the  DSG  report  Is  based  oh  a  tabula- 
tion published  In  the  April  19.  If  71  Issue  of 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report.  On  .  fanuary  24. 
1973,  Senator  Ervln  wrote  OMB  to  request 
d$t&  on  past  Impoundments  by  the  Presi- 
dsnt.  In  his  reply — a  copy  of  w  ilch  Is  at- 
tached— OMB  Director  Hoy  Ash  replied  that 
OMB  "does  not  keep  records  of  eai  :h  specified 
Impoundment  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Republic."  He  then  cited  1971  hearings  as 
"the  most  complete  compilation  )f  material 
we  are  aware  of  on  the  subject "  This  re- 
sponse casts  doubt  on  OMB's  claim  (in  Its 
ftbruary  5.  1973  report  to  Coni^ress)  that 
over  the  past  decade  Impoundments  have 
been  ^n  the  neighborhood  of  6  pei  cent  a  year 
compared  to  only  3.5  percent  at  he  present 
time. 

Even  If  past  data  are  acciirate,  .he  current 
figures  understate  the  actual  impoundments 
and  related  actions  of  the  White  House.  The 
figure  reported  by  OMB  and  pv  bllshed  by 
D8Q  Is  t8.7  billion.  But  Items  excluded  from 
the  OMB  report  bring  the  numb<T8  to  more 
than  double  the  official  amount.  Five  types 
of  exclusions  merit  attention. 

(1)  $6  billion  of  EPA  contract  authority 
for  water  sewage  treatment  fatuities,  ex- 
cluded on  the  ground  that  this  Is  not  an 
appropriation  only  contract  autho  rlty.  What- 
ever the  merits  of  this  technical  argument, 
It  Is  not  applied  consistently  br  OMB  for 
other  contract  authority  Is  incli  ided  in  its 
report. 
^  (2)  t3-«4  billion  In  highway  funds.  In 
June  1972.  OMB  reported  hlghway-ald  Im- 
poundments at  95.7  billion;  half  n  year  later 
the  amount  was  down  to  $2.4  tilllon.  Was 
there  a  massive  release  of  hlghn  ay  money? 
Has  highway  construction  been  accelerated? 
No.  What  happ>ened  was  that  be<  ause  of  Its 
deadlock  over  the  diversion  of  highway  trust 
money  to  mass  transit,  the  92na  Congress 
failed  to  adopt  a  new  highway  aM  bill.  Con- 
soquently.  If  was  not  possible  t<i  apportion 
the  funds  that  would  have  been  In  the  new 
legislation  or  to  withhold  any  funds. 

According  to  Department  of  Tra  isportatlon 
officials.  If  the  highway  legislation  had  been 
enacted  last  year,  the  amount  hel  1  In  reserve 
would  be  at  least  as  high  as  th€  June  1972 
level. 

(3)  $380  million  In  proposed  rescissions  of 
1973  appropriations.  In  his  1974  judget.  the 
Presldent"^ropo6es  to  rescind  $38: 1  million  In 
1973  appropriations,  of  which  $2S  i  million  Is 
foi*  manpower  training  programs  The  OMB 
report  claims  that  "these  amounts  have  been 
apportioned  to  the  agencies  pending  Con- 
grassional  action." 

Nevertheless,  the  Adminlstratio  1  has  taken 
sleps  to  ensure  that  the  anticipated  savings 
wia  be  realized.  Otherwise,  the  m^mies  might 
bfe  pbllgated  or  spent  by  the  agei  icles  before 
Congress  acts  and  it  would  be  too  late  to 
nescind  the  appropriations. 

J 4)  $1.9  billion  In  HEW-DOL  money  appro- 
ited  via  continuing  resolution.  No  con- 
tinuing resolution  money  was  lnc(  rporated  In 
the  February  5  OMB  report.  It  is  low  certain 
th^  HEW-DOL  will  have  to  make  do  with  a 
conllnuing  resolution  for  all  of  fiscal  1973. 
But  the  President  has  indicated  that  he  in- 
tends to  hold  spending  $19  bilUoi  below  the 
level  authorized  by  Congress.  For  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  he  has  decided  10  Impound 
the  funds  added  by  Congress. 

(5*)  $1  billion  plus  held  up  by  various  ad- 
ministration actions.  These  lnclu<le  the  mori- 
torium  on  subsidized  housing,  tie  cutoff  of 
PHA  emergency  loans,  the  moiltorium  on 
manpower  training  enrollment!,  and  the 
change  in  regulations  for  so<  lal  service 
grants.  While  the  exact  amount   cannot  be 
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determined,  $1  bUllon  U  a  very  conservative 
estimate. 

When  the  figures  suggested  here  are  added 
to  the  $8.7  reported  by  the  Administration, 
the  level  of  Impoundment  reaches  $18  bil- 
lion, far  above  the  amounts  withheld  by  any 
previous  President. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  IMPOmfDIONT 

Dollars  tell  only  a  portion  of  the  story;  an- 
other part  relates  to  the  purpose  and  dura- 
tion of  the  Impoundment.  The  common  fea- 
ture of  all  impoundments  Is  that  budget  au- 
thority voted  by  Congress  is  withheld  by 
OMB.  But  the  historical  evidence  suggests 
that  in  the  past  normal  reserves  were  estab- 
lished early  in  the  fiscal  year  to  regulate  the 
flow  of  funds  to  agencies.  This  sensible  man- 
agement of  the  Government's  finances  was 
particularly  necessary  for  long-lead  time 
projects  for  which  funds  were  appropriated 
on  a  no-year  basis.  When  agency  spending 
plans  firmed,  the  funds  were  released  by  the 
Budget  Bureau. 

Thus  in  January  1959.  Budget  Director 
Maurice  Stans  reported  to  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  that  $6.5  billion  were 
being  held  in  reserve.  But  he  noted  that  ap- 
proximately half  tfee  money  would  be  spent 
In  the  current  year  and  half  In  subsequent 
years.  "...  we  are  not  holding  any  money 
in  reserve  which  the  agencies  are  ready  and 
prepared  to  proceed  to  expend.  ...  Of  that 
total  [6.5  billion]  only  $69  million  is  reserved 
for  savings  that  we  have  worked  out  with 
the  the  agencies  of  amounts  appropriated 
which  they  will  not  plan  to  spend."  (House 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  The  Budget 
for  1960.  p.  33.)  In  other  words.  99  percent 
of  the  impounded  money  was  earmarked  for 
future  expenditure,  with  only  one  percent 
denied  to  the  agencies. 

A  similar  pattern  emerged  In  1966  when 
Budget  Director  Charles  Schultze  reported 
$96  million  held  In  reserve  for  savings,  "funds 
we  have  no  intention  of  spending  at  the 
moment,  this  year,  in  future  years,  or  at  any 
time.  ...  In  addition,  we  reserve  no-year 
funds  for  future  use.  This  is  a  deferment.  .  . 
Third,  we  have  other  cases  in  which  we 
reserve  funds  this  year  for  future  apportion- 
ment later  In  the  year  if  conditions  change 
in  the  same  program."  (House  Appropriations 
Committee,  Hearings,  The  Budget  for  1967, 
p.  69.) 

This  limited  use  of  Impoundments  was  the 
avowed  practice  of  the  Nixon  Administration 
as  late  as  May  1971.  At  that  time,  the  im- 
poundment report  showed  $12.2  billion  In 
reserve,  two  thirds  of  which  was  scheduled 
for  release  within  a  year,  with  additional 
amounts  held  for  contingencies.  But  the  May 
1971  report  claimed  that  the  impoundments 
were  for  routine  administrative  and  financial 
purposes.  Just  the  "continuous  process  of 
funds  coming  into  the  tank  and  funds  going 
out." 

However,  the  current  Impoandments  are 
for  the  purpose  of  terminating  or  curtailing 
programs  ajjproved  by  Congress.  The  Federal 
Impoundment  and  Information  Act  (Title  IV, 
PX.  92-599)  requires  the  President  to  in- 
clude in  bis  report  the  period  of  time  for 
which  the  funds  are  to  be  Impounded.  OMB's 
February  6.  1973  report  skirts  this  require- 
ment by  stating  that  "the  period  of  time 
during  which  funds  are  to  be  In  reserve  is 
dependent  In  all  cases  upon  the  results  of 
such  later  review." 

Nevertheless.  Indications  of  the  President's 
Intentions  are  contained  In  the  1974  btidget 
as  well  as  In  the  Impoundment  report.  The 
budget  contains  a  long  list  of  savings 
anticipated  from  program  reductions  and 
terminations.  (See  the  1974  Budget,  pp. 
50-57) .  Many  of  the  savings  are  projected  for 
1973,  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  only  way 
many  of  these  savings  can  be  secured  is 
through  the  Impoundment  actions  of  the 
President.  Thus  among  the  programs  sched- 
uled for  termination  and  reduction  In  1973 
are  water  and  sewer  grants,  rural  environ- 
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mental  assistance  and  REA  loans — programs 
which  also  appear  prominently  in  the  Im- 
poundment report. 

That  report  classifies  programs  according 
tfi  the  reasons  for  which  the  funds  have 
been  withheld.  SlgniflcanUy,  ahnost  $6  bUUon 
of  the  reported  $3.7  billion  are  justified  as 
needed  to  bold  down  spending  or  to  main- 
tain economic  stability.  (This  includes  Im- 
poundments for  which  more  than  one  reason 
Is  provided.)  Impoundments  in  more  than 
100  programs  are  Justified  on  these  broad  and 
questionable  grounds.  These  are  the  programs 
ticketed  for  elimination  or  curtailment.  This 
Is  the  use  of  imjxiundment  power  to  over- 
ride congressional  will,  to  change  national 
policies  and  priorities. 

But  not  one  penny  is  withheld  from  mili- 
tary programs  for  this  reason.  In  the  case  of 
the  military,  all  the  Impoundments  are 
temporary — the  routine  deferment  of  con- 
struction and  procurement  spending  until 
the  funds  are  needed.  The  full  brunt  of 
the  President's  expansion  of  the  Impoimd- 
ment  power  is  delivered  on  civilian  programs. 
This  dual  standArd  suggests  that  the 
economy  drive  In  which  Impoundment  is  a 
major  weapon  Is  more  a  strategy  to  kill  social 
programs  than  to  save  taxpayers'  dollars." 


GIRL  SCOUTS  61ST  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or   CALirOENIA 

-  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  15,  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  61  years  the  Girl  Scouts  of 
America  have  provided  the  girls  of  our 
Nation  an  opportunity  to  develop  their 
values,  to  make  contributions  to  our  so- 
ciety, and  to  have  fun  in  the  process. 

During  the  week  of  March  11  through 
Msu'ch  17,  the  members  of  the  Girl 
Scouts  of  America  are  celebrating  their 
61st  year  of  service.  I  take  pride  in  salut- 
ing tills  outstanding  organization  during 
their  anniversary. 

One  of  the  largest  voluntary  groups 
of  Its  kind,  the  organization  is  open  to 
all  girls  from  7  through  17  who  agree  to 
the  goals  of  the  group. 

The  Girl  Scout  pledge  reveals  the 
heart  that  binds  such  diverse  girls  to- 
gether. The  promise  reads: 

On  my  honor,  I  will  try: 
To  do  my  duty  to  God  and  my  country. 
To  help  other  people  at  aU  times. 
To  obey  the  Olrl  Scout  laws. 

Over  the  years,  the  organization  has- 
been  responsive  to  the  changing  needs 
of  their  members,  but  has  continued  to 
uphold  the  high  IdesJs  of  service,  friend- 
ship, and  patriotism. 

A  major  objective  of  the  current  3-year 
period  Is  to  achieve  a  membership  re- 
flective of  the  total  population.  That 
means  that  the  Girl  Scouts  are  actively 
attempting  to  build  better  relations 
among  persons  of  all  ages,  religions, 
ethnic  groups,  and  economic  back- 
groimds. 

Another  prominent  Girl  Scout  program 
of  the  1970's  is  Eco-Action  which  is 
geared  to  help  girls  understand  the  web 
of  environmental  relationships  through 
activities  and  programs  designed  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  our  ecology. 

However,  the  traditional  activities  of 
camping,  friendship  circles,  and  service 
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projects  have  not  been  forgotten.  Grand- 
mothers, mothers,  and  daughters  still 
share  memories  of  the  same  songs  and 
goals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  anniversary  week  Is 
an  opportune  time  to  give  our  support 
to  today's  3.9  million  members  and  the 
countless  future  members  of  the  Girl 
Scouts  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


HOW  FAR  SHOULD  DEVELOP- 
MENT GO? 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  15.  1973 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  virtually 
every  community  in  the  land  has  prob- 
lems regarding  development,  zoning,  ad- 
hering to  Federal  noise  and  sewer  re- 
quirements, size,  and  concentration  of 
housing  population,  and  ancillary  sup- 
port services  ranging  from  health  care 
to  education.  In  short,  communities  suf- 
fer from  the  lack  of  comprehensive  plan- 
ning. 

A  portion  of  my  district  known  as  the 
Rockaways,  long  a  popular  beach  re- 
sort for  the  people  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  Is  confronted  with  such  a  devel- 
opment controversy. 

Monster  high-rise  housing  is  begin- 
ning to  choke  off  the  beach  area,  ignor- 
ing the  fact  that  housing  can  be  built 
anywhere,  but  beaches  and  oceans  can 
never  be  duplicated.  Recently,  plans  for 
more  than  40  nursing  and  proprietary 
homes,  totally  in  excess  of  9,000  beds, 
have  been  exposed.  Fortunately,  after  a 
fierce  struggle,  we  were  able  to  obtain 
zoning  changes  which  significantly  cut 
down  the  size  of  this  project. 

Certainly  we  all  recognize  the  need 
for  housing  and  facilities  to  care  for  the 
aged  and  Infirm.  However,  to  fully  ap- 
preciate the  frustration  and  at  times 
complete  desperation  of  the  citizens  of 
the  Rockaways,  let  us  look  at  all  the 
facts: 

First.  Sanitary  and  storm  sewers  in 
the  area  are  totally  inadequate.  A  mod- 
est rainfall  produces  immediate  flood- 
ing and  causes  human  waste  to  back  up 
Into  the  basements  of  homes  and  onto 
the  streets.  There  are  no  new  sewers 
planned  until  1975,  and  at  the  rate  popu- 
lation is  growing,  engineers  admit  they 
do  not  know  whether  they  will  be  ade- 
quate for  conditions  at  that  time. 

Second.  This  is  a  high  density  noise 
area  because  of  its  proximity  to  the  city's 
airports.  However.  Federal  standards 
with  respect  to  noise  and  adequate  sewer 
systems  have  been  completely  ignored. 

Third.  The  beach  area  has  been  al- 
lowed to  deteriorate,  causing  severe  dam- 
age to  a  onoc  beautiful  boardwalk. 

Fourth.  The  neighborhood's  popula- 
tion has  grown  so  suddenly  and  spec- 
tacularly that  existing  public  services 
are  strained  beyond  the  point  of  rea- 
sonable endurance.  The  inevitable  break- 
down of  such  services  will  cause  new 
residents,  as  well  as  those  who  have  been 
there  for  some  years,  to  suffer  equally. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  one  asks  how  such 
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a  state  of  affairs  was  allowed  to  develop, 
or  where  was  the  city  planning  com- 
mission, the  answer  is  clear. 

For  too  long,  city  planners  have  abdi- 
cated their  authority  to  plan  and  have 
reduced  themselves  to  a  mere  approval 
body.  The  sad  story  goes  something  like 
this: 

A  developer  puts  together  a  project  not 
predicated  on  commimity  needs  or  com- 
prehensive planning,  but  solely  on  the 
need  to  make  a  buck.  He  then  goes  to 
the  city  planning  commission  and  asks 
for  its  approval.  Deluged  with  requests 
from  all  over  the  city,  the  planners,  who 
are  constantly  fighting  with  community 
groups  to  maintain  their  credibility, 
abandon  their  primary  role  of  planning 
and  become  tools  of  the  developers. 

This  situation  has  caused  many  areas 
of  the  city  to  disintegrate  and  its  ravages 
are  now  being  felt  in  the  Rockaways. 

Failures  of  this  type  in  communities 
across  the  coimtry  have  proved,  beyond 
a  question  of  doubt,  that  uncontrolled 
growth  without  planning  will  Inevitably 
wreak  more  havoc  than  it  will  alleviate 
difficulties. 

Since  the  city  of  New  York  has  failed 
to  meet  its  obligation  to  plan  for  a  viable 
commimity  in  the  Rockaways,  and  has 
allowed  the  violation  of  Federal  noise, 
health,  and  sewer  standards:  and  since 
this  disaster  has  been  undertaken  with 
the  use  of  Federal  housing  and  health 
funds;  I  am  calling  for  a  Federal  investi- 
gation by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  a  moratorium  on  further  develop- 
ment imtil  the  investigation  is  completed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  complicated  task  of 
rebuilding  our  cities  will  never  come  to 
pass  unless  we  strive  to  guarantee  some 
quality  of  urban  life  for  all.  Planning 
is  the  only  intelligent  route  and  I  for  one 
will  not  countenance  further  develop- 
ment of  the  Rockaways  without  a  total 
and  comprehensive  plan. 


LICENSE   RENEWAL   APPLICATIONS 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OF   n.LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  15,  1973 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  cpsponsored  legislation  with 
Congressman  Rodney  which  will  restore 
order  and  stability  to  the  broadcasting 
Industry.  This  bill  is  identical  to  H.R. 
13072,  which  I  cosponsored  in  the  92d 
Congress.  Since  no  action  was  taken  last 
year,  I  urge  immediate  and  favorable 
consideration  of  the  bill  in  this  Congress. 

The  first  provision  of  the  legislation 
will  extend  the  length  of  a  broadcast 
license  from  3  to  5  years.  As  we  all  know, 
the  3 -year  license  period  has  existed  for 
decades.  While  it  may  have  been  suit- 
able for  an  industry  in  its  infancy,  it 
has  little  relevance  to  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  a  mature  Industry.  In  fact, 
at  the  present  time,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  gives  little 
more  than  a  pro  forma  review  and  ap- 
proval to  the  thousands  of  applications 
which  must  be  filed  every  3  years.  I  am 
convinced  that  extending  this  period 
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would  provide  a  great  administrative 
improvement.  Since  the  FCC  can  call  for 
the  early  renewal  of  a  license,  a  longer 
duration  would  in  no  way  deter  the  Com- 
mission from  accomplishing  its  regula- 
tory objectives.  And  it  would  certainly 
be  a  welcome  relief  to  the  broadcasters 
who  must  file  time  and  time  again,  every 
3  years. 

The  second  provision  of  my  bill  vnH 
require  that  in  any  hearing  for  renewal 
of  a  broadcast  license,  the  application 
for  renewal  be  granted  if  the  applicant 
is  technically,  legally,  and  financially 
qualified,  if  he  has  not  shown  callous 
disregard  for  the  law  or  the  FCC  regula- 
tions, and  if  his  broadcast  service  dem- 
onstrates a  good  faith  effort  to  serve  the 
community  needs  and  interests  as  out- 
lined in  his  present  and  immediately 
prior  license  renewal  applications. 
Clearly,  the  intent  of  this  provision  is 
to  insure  that  broadcasters  who  have 
provided  good  service  to  their  commu- 
nities will  have  their  licenses  renewed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past  several 
months  I  have  discussed  this  language 
with  broadcasters  in  my  district  in  Illi- 
nois. They  have  explained  how  impor- 
tant it  is  to  them.  I  am  convinced  that 
by  enacting  this  proposal,  the  broad- 
caster can  devote  more  time  to  better 
programing  attuned  to  the  needs  of  his 
community. 


LYNDON  BAINES  JOHNSON 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COTTER 

OF   CONNECnCTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  15,  1973 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  years 
will  pass  before  historians  can  make  the 
historical  assessments  of  the  life  and 
presidency  of  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson. 
However,  each  person  in  this  country  can 
and  should  record  his  fresh  and  personal 
opinions  of  this  great  man;  so  that; 
future  historians  will  have  the  benefit  of 
our  perception  of  his  great  worth. 

It  was  with  a  deep  sorrow  that  I 
learned  of  the  passing  of  Lyndon  John- 
son. This  country  lost  not  only  a  great 
leader;  we  lost  a  compassionate  Ameri- 
can. All  those  who  had  been  sick  and 
could  not  get  medical  care;  all  those  who 
had  been  hungry  and  could  not  get 
food;  all  those  who  had  been  discrimi- 
nated against  and  could  not  gain  equal- 
ity, all  of  these  people  lost  a  man  who  had 
fought  all  his  life  to  aid  them.  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson  grew  up  in  poverty  and 
came  to  Washington  in  the  midst  of  the 
depression.  And  from  the  days  of  the 
New  Deal  to  the  days  of  the  Great 
Society,  he  worked  to  help  those  people, 
the  forgotten  Americans.  As  a  Senator 
and  as  President,  Lyndon  Johnson  was 
a  mover  and  a  shaker.  He  moved  this 
country  to  a  closer  commitment  to  its 
people  in  order  to  make  the  promise  of 
America  a  reality.  He  shook  from  the 
Nation's  laws  all  remaining  forms  of  the 
racial  discrimination  which  had  scarred 
our  history. 

Let  us  not  be  content  to  honor  Lyndon 
Johnson  in  words  and  memorials.  Instead 
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we  must  honor  this  man  by  continuing 
the  commitment  which  he  began].  In  his 
own  words,  "Let  us  continue." 

Some  have  said  that  the  death 
don  Johnson  symbolically  marks 
of  the  "can  do"  attitude  that  has 
terized  the  American  people.  I 
it  will  not  die.  but  instead  be  chiinneled 
to  serve  the  basic  human  instincts 
characterized  the  life  of  Lyndon 
and  the  history  of  this  great  Natloh 
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THE  SENATE  raOHWAY  BCLL 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOC 
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or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOtTSE  OP  REPRESENTAtlVES 

Thursday.  March  15,  1973 

•  Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate's 
vote  yesterday  giving  localities  the  op 
tlon  of  using  $850  million  annually  in 
urban  road  funds  for  rail  and  bu»  public 
transportation  is  an  important  step  to- 
ward the  solution  of  our  transportation 
problems.  It  recognizes  the  chan^  in  an 
Increasingly  urban  society's  transporta- 
tion demands.  And  it  is  a  necessary  modi- 
fication in  the  transportation  protram  of 
a  coimtry  that  is  in  the  midst  of  pollu- 
tion, urban  mobility,  and  energj^  crises. 

For  too  long  urban  communities  have 
had  to  choose  highways  ovet  mass 
transit,  even  if  transit  might  better 
serve  the  public,  because  only  lilghway 
moneys  have  been  available.  Tpis  bill 
will  give  the  localities  the  option  to  use 
these  transportation  dollars  for  that  form 
of  transportation  most  suitable  fftr  their 
needs;  sometimes  this  will  be  hlfhways, 
and^other  times  mass  transit. 

The  highway  lobby  argues  tliat  the 
gasoline,  oil.  and  tire  taxes  are  held  in 
"trust"  for  highway  users.  But,  I  would 
submit  that  there  Is  nothing  more  sacred 
about  collecting  taxes  on  gasoline  than 
oft  cigarettes  or  liquor,  the  proce©  is  from 
i^ich  go  into  the  General  Treas  jry.  All 
taxes  bear  oh  the  taxpayer  and  diminish 
the  public's  ability  to  carry  other  taxes. 
Furthermore,  prior  to  1956.  the  taxes  on 
gasoline  went  into  the  General  Treasury; 
after  1956  they  were  earmarked  If  or  the 
highway  trust  fund.  There  is  nd  trans- 
gression committed  in  the  Congress 
broadening  the  list  of  eligible  e:cpendl- 
tures  to  better  accommodate  today's 
transportation  needs. 

Right  now  a  disproportionate  aiare  of 
our  transportation  dollar  is  beink  spent 
on  highways.  As  a  consequenc^.  both 
mass  transit  and  highway  users  are  suf- 
fering. Because  of  inadequate  mass 
transit,  people  are  crowding  the  roads — 
causing  traffic  congestion  and  mcreas- 
ing  accident  numbers — when  thw  could 
be  more  economically  and  e^clently 
carried  by  mass  transit  If  it  wer0  avail- 
able. In  New  York  City,  we  are  facing 
critical  pollution  problems  because  of  the 
number  of  cars  pouring  into  Maifchattan 
daily.  If  more  people  do  not  s'v^tch  to 
public  transportation  In  the  vuict  few 
years,  the  city  will  have  to  restr  ct  auto 
trafiSc  in  the  central  city  if  we  are  to 
meet  air  quality  standards  by  975.  It 
wouW  be  better  for  everyone  f  mass 
transit  were  improved  and  by   choice 
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those  who  could  use  public  transportation 
did  so,  leaving  the  roads  to  those  who 
need  to  drive  their  private  cars. 

It  is  essential  that  the  House  bill  also 
provide  this  flexibility.  Other  items  in 
the  Senate  bill  important  to  mass  tran- 
sit are  those  expanding  the  mass  transit 
capital  grant  program  through  UMTA 
by  13  billion  and  allocating  $400  million 
annually  for  mass  transit  operating  as- 
sistance. 

The  administration  has  opposed  oper- 
ating assistance  for  mass  transit.  But,  it 
is  essential  that  while  we  are  investing 
in  needed  capital  programs,  we  work  to 
salvage  those  systems  we  already  have. 
This  means  providing  operating  assist- 
ance so  that  the  cycle  of  deteriorating 
service  and  equipment  and  rising  fares 
that  has  plagued  mass  transit  for  the 
past  two  decades  can  be  stopped. 

Today  the  Federsd  Government  ex- 
pends some  $63  billion  in  various  sub- 
sidy programs;  $400  million  annually  is 
little  enough  for  the  maintenance  and 
improvement  of  a  public  facility  that  af- 
fects 70  to  80  percent  of  the  population 
of  our  coxmtry. 

Some  protest  that  we  do  not  subsidize 
automobile  ownership  and  operation  and 
thus  we  should  not  subsidize  mass  tran- 
sit. But,  I  would  point  out  that  in  fact 
the  Federal  Grovenmient  subsidizes  auto- 
mobile travel  to  the  time  of  $1.4  billion 
a  year.  I  have  received  information  from 
the  Treasury  Department  listing  the 
costs  to  the  Federal  Government  of  de- 
ductions related  to  auto  ownership  and 
operaticm.  The  estimated  costs  of  these 
deductions  in  three  categories  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

MUlions 
state  and  local  sales  taxes  on  auto- 
mobiles             $300 

State  and  local  gasoline  taxes 600 

Interest  on  loans  to  finance  auto- 
mobile purchases 600 

The  total  is  $1.4  billion. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  our  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
section  of  the  Senate  bill  providing  as- 
sistance through  the  highway  trust  fund 
for  bicycle  lane  development.  This  is  a 
provision  which  I  first  proposed  in  1971; 
it  is  one  that  will  assist  in  enabUng  the 
bicycle  to  fulfUl  its  proper  role  as  a  via- 
ble form  of  everyday  transportation  for 
iirban  dwellers. 


SPRINGFIELD,    VT.,    HIGH    SCHOOL 
RECIPIENT  OP  BELLAMY  AWARD 


HON.  RICHARD  W.  MALLARY 

or   VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  15.  1973 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
with  pride  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  an  honor  which  will  be  pre- 
sented to  Springfield  High  School  in 
Vermont  this  fall. 

Springfield  is  proud  to  have  been 
chosen  as  the  recipient  of  the  32d  an- 
nual Bellamy  award.  The  award  is  made 
in  memory  of  Francis  Bellamy  who,  as 
many  of  you  know,  was  the  author  of  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag.  Spring- 
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field  will  retain  this  honor  for  50  years 
in  a  distinguished  group  of  outstanding 
secondary  schools  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. Springfield  was  chosen — in  the 
words  of  the  Bellamy  advisory  board — 

For  Its  long  history  of  worltlng  with  Indus- 
try to  provide  one  of  the  oldest  and  strongest 
co-operative  machine  training  programs  in 
the  Nation  ...  for  its  graduates  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  technical 
and  engineering  fields,  in  the  arts,  education 
and  government,  for  being  a  triily  compre- 
hensive high  school  that  has  developed  a 
curriculum  in  tune  with  the  philosophy  and 
objectives  of  the  school,  for  a  faculty  that 
has  aided  and  trained  Its  young  people  to 
become  accomplished  and  prominent  in  the 
state:  In  oratory,  academically,  in  athletics 
and  In  the  arts. 

The  Bellamy  advisory  board  also 
cited — 

students  who  exhibit  and  express  genuine 
citizenship  training  by  this  year's  highly 
successful  voter  registration  drive  organized 
at  the  high  school  expressly  for  new  student 
voters,  local  civic  and  service  organization 
that  make  significant  contributions  to 
Springfield  youth  each  year  with  scholarship 
awards  and  other  honors,  and  an  advisory 
group  to  the  school  board  which  is  con- 
structively active  in  areas  of  finance,  cur- 
riculum, and  facilities. 

Finally,  the  award  was  made  because 
of  the  school's  "healthy  attitude  toward 
till  races  and  creeds,  and  a  cooperative 
and  informative  local  and  area  press." 

I  am  pleased  that  Springfield  High 
School  has  been  so  honored.  The  award  is 
represented  by  presentation  of  a  U.S. 
flag,  which  will  be  flown  over  the  Capitol 
on  May  18,  to  the  school. 


REMARKS  FOR  ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  15,  1973 

tJLT.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
feast  of  St.  Patrick  is  observed  every  year 
with  greater  enthusiasm  the  world  over 
wherever  the  Irish  people  have  settled. 
There  are  few  saints  more  beloved.  More- 
over, he  has  become  a  symbol  of  indomi- 
table faith  and  heroic  coiu-age  to  mil- 
lions, beyond  the  Irish  community  Itself. 
Here  in  America  his  feast  day  is  a  uni- 
versal celebration,  and  he  is  honored  by 
men  and  women  of  every  faith  and  eth- 
nic origin. 

In  part,  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
both  his  life  and  his  writings  embody 
principles  of  fundamental  significance  In 
a  time  of  unrest  and  challenge,  of  vio- 
lence and  oppression.  It  was  in  no  easy  or 
peaceful  world  that  St.  Patrick  grew  up; 
he  learned  what  it  is  to  be  ruled  by  force 
and  violence  or  to  exist  without  rights 
stronger  people  are  bound  to  respect. 

From  this  experience,  deepened  by  his 
frequent  meditation,  St.  Patrick  devel- 
oped a  harmonious  combination  of  ap- 
parently contradictory  qualities:  he  be- 
came a  peaceful  man,  possessed  of  fiery 
courage ;  a  humble  man,  who  stood  boldly 
before  kings  and  chieftains,  and  defied 
their  wrath;  a  lover  of  the  oppressed  and 
enslaved,  bravely  devoting  his  energies 
to  their  liberation  and  protection,  yet  no 
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less  devoted  in  his  concern  for  their  en- 
slavers and  oppressors,  preaching  to  them 
with  a  persuasive  affection  that  derived 
from  his  deep  awareness  of  the  harm 
they  did  themselves  In  practicing  vio- 
lence and  injustice. 

A  man  of  compassion  and  courage, 
St.  Patrick  has  been  admired  through  the 
ages  as  a  champion  of  steadfast  faith,  of 
the  rights  of  minorities  and  individuals. 
and  of  small  nations  and  people.  His  life 
has  ever  been  an  inspiration,  particular- 
ly to  the  Irish  people  to  whom  he  dedi- 
cated his  ministry,  among  whom  he  lived 
and  taught  and  died.  May  that  spirit  to- 
day sustain  all  who  would  advance  jus- 
tice, brotherhood,  and  liberty  among  men 
and  nations  in  a  troubled  world.  On  his 
feast  day,  I  salute  St.  Patrick  and  all  who 
share  in  the  Irish  heritage,  whether 
through  blood-descent  or  spiritual  af- 
finity. May  his  spirit  help  heal  the 
grievous  confiicts  of  our  time  and,  im- 
der  God,  guide  us  all  toward  a  better 
world. 


SPEECH  DELIVERED  BY  SUFFOLK 
COUNTY  EXECUTIVE  JOHN  V.  N. 
KLEIN 


HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

or  NEW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  15.  1973 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
anguished  cries  of  thirst  are  heard  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  throughout  the  land  as 
the  Federal  Government's  free-flowing 
money  taps  and  spigots  are  tightened  or 
turned  off,  some  Government  ofiQcials  at 
the  receiving  end  have  the  courage  to 
speak  out  for  the  work  ethic,  personal 
pride,  and  individual  initiatives  which 
are  the  basis,  if  not  the  end  product,  of 
the  President's  new  federalism. 

Such  a  person  Is  county  executive  John 
V.  N.  Klein  whose  message  to  the  Long 
Island  Association  should  be  read  by  all 
my  colleagues: 

SpnscH  OF  John  V.  N.  BClein 

I  want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am  very 
happy  to  be  with  you  of  the  Long  Island 
Association  here  today;  I  have,  in  the  several 
years  I  have  been  involved  In  local  govern- 
ment, always  had  a  warm  and  cordial  rela- 
tionship with  this  organization,  its  officers 
and  members  which  has,  and  continues  to 
provide  civlo  service  of  a  truly  profeeaional 
nature  to  our  region. 

I  know  some  of  you  better  than  others.  For 
instance.  I  know  John  Brewer,  your  watchdog 
of  the  treasuries  of  both  Nassau  and  Suffolk 
Counties.  For  some  strange  reason.  John 
Brewer.  In  recent  years,  always  seems  to  pop 
up  at  Suffolk  County's  budget  preparation 
and  adoption  time.  Tours  is  a  very  familiar 
face,  John.  Tou  remind  me  a  little  of  the 
image  of  the  average  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice auditor.  But  in  retrospect,  none  of  John 
Brewer's  criticisms  are  ever  without  very  con- 
structive basis.  We  may  not  follow  all  of  his 
suggestions,  but  we  sure  do  know  he's  there. 

When  Mr.  Vanderwaag  first  contacted  a 
member  of  my  staff  with  his  kind  Invita- 
tion for  me  to  join  with  you  here  today,  he 
suggested  that  I  gear  my  remarks  to  a  kind 
of  state  of  the  county  message.  With  his  per- 
mission and  yours,  I  would  like  to  alter  that 
topic  just  a  little.  I  would,  instead,  prefer 
to  direct  my  remarks  to  something  that  I 
think  we  are  all  very  much  aware  of  these 
days,  developments  that  have  dominated  the 
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media  for  some  weeks  now.  I  refer  specifically 
to  President  Nixon's  proposed  budget  and 
some  of  the  heat  and  fire  that  some  of  the 
areas  and  programs  he  would  like  to  see  cut 
back  or  reduced  has  produced  here,  across 
this  state  and  across  this  nation. 

What  are  we  talking  about  when  we  dis- 
cuss the  President's  campaign  to  cut  Fed- 
eral costs?  Are  we  talking  merely  about  the 
fact  that  he  wants  to  reduce  the  national 
budget  by  some  $6-bUllon?  Is  this  a  discus- 
sion about  the  Nixon  proposal  to  whack  some 
113  separate  so-called  "great  society"  pro- 
grams? Are  the  President's  proposals  really 
aimed  at  socking  the  poor  and  the  sick  and 
the  old  and  the  minorities?  Or.  is  President 
Nixon's  real  message  to  us  here  on  the  local 
scene  one  which  has  been  muted  by  out- 
raged cries  of  protest  from  those  who  may 
have  misread  his  intentions. 

Is  President  Nixon  really  saying  to  us:  You 
on  the  local  governmental  scene  have  been 
lulled  into  expecting  to  both  have  your  cake 
and  eat  It  too.  You  have  been  advocating 
local  home  rule,  but  you  expect  the  Federal 
Government  to  support  that  Jealously- 
guarded  right  of  self-determination  with 
Federal  cash  and  no  questions  asked?  Isn't 
that  what  President  Nixon  is  really  trying 
to  say  to  us? 

Isn't  the  President  stating  that  many  of 
the  great  society  programs  of  this  nation 
have  failed  to  work  properly,  therefore  they 
should  be  replaced  with  something  more  re- 
sponsive to  human  need  or  dropped  entirely? 
Isn't  his  message,  through  the  Federal  budget 
route,  more  directed  to  the  premise  that  it  Is 
about  time  that  we  on  the  local  govern- 
mental scene  evaluated  what  for  so  long  has 
been  taken  for  granted;  salvage  what  you 
think  should  be  salvaged,  but  admit  defeat 
in  other  areas;  drop  certain  programs  and 
redirect  your  priorities  In  more  relevant  areas. 

I  think  that  Is  exactly  what  President 
Nixon  is  telling  us.  I  am  not  going  to  get  Into 
a  long  dissertation  here  today  on  what  fed- 
erally-subsidized programs  are  good  and 
should  be  perpetuated  and  which  have  not 
worked  and  should  be  abandoned.  I  don't 
have  that  kind  of  expertise  at  this  point.  We 
in  Suffolk  County  are  right  now  looking  at 
what  the  Federal  Government  has  been  giv- 
ing us  In  funding  for  many  different  pro- 
grams. We  are  inventorying  just  where  Suf- 
folk's $90-milllon  in  Federal  dollars  has  gone 
and  whether  that  money  has  produced  a  good 
result  or  a  failure.  And  when  we  are  through 
taking  a  hard  look  at  that,  we  will  make  our 
own  priority  judgments  and  come  to  some 
hard  conclusions.  We  are  deep  into  evaluat- 
ing how  we  have  gone  about  administering 
that  which  has  been  coming  down  to  us  from 
that  Federal  money  pipe,  and  that  is  still  an- 
other message  that  the  President  Is  so  force- 
fully delivering  to  us. 

And  It  is  now  that  I  make  this  point  to  all 
of  you  here  today:  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  has  both  entmcl- 
ated  and  demonstrated  a  determination  to 
cut  Federal  costs.  Where  that  drive  will  end 
win  only  be  known  when  the  Congress  acts 
one  way  or  another  on  his  proposals. 

But  I  really  cannot  quarrel  with  President 
Nixon's  budget-cutting  efforts.  As  one  indi- 
vidual deeply  committed  to  local  government, 
who  has  dedicated  his  adult  life  to  public 
service,  I  say  to  you  that  before  anyone  goes 
jumping  to  conclusions  about  the  oversim- 
plified right  or  wrong  of  some  of  his  proposed 
spending  cuts,  they  had  better  take  the  time 
to  back  away  from  this  Usue  and  try  and  see 
what  the  President  is  really  trying  to  do  here; 
what  it  Is  he  is  really  trying  to  teU  us.  That 
Federal  spending  is  too  high  and  is  resulting 
in  high  taxes  cannot  be  disputed.  That  a  re- 
ordering of  our  priorities  not  only  nationally 
but  locally  as  well  Is  urgently  needed  rtfbt 
now  also  cannot  be  argued.  And  how  do  you 
take  the  steps  toward  those  ends?  By  doing 
just  what  President  Nixon  proposes  to  do— 
by  cutting  o\it  unnecessary  spending  and  Ir- 
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relevant  programs  and  telling  us  on  the  local 
level:  You  decide  where  you  want  to  go  and 
how  you  want  to  get  there.  I'll  give  you  $22- 
mUlion  worth  of  revenue  sharing,  says  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  plus  some  supplemental  revenue 
sharing.  You  can  pretty  much  make  the  deci- 
sions on  how  you  disbvirse  that  revenue  shar- 
ing, he  says.  But,  unless  I  read  him  wrongly, 
he  is  also  saying:  the  day  of  the  giveaway 
programs  has  passed.  Now  Is  the  time  to 
tighten  your  belt.  America;  to  bite  that  bxU- 
let;  and  to  prove  yourself  capable  of  handling 
your  own  destinies. 

Nobody  In  my  experience  has  ever  meas- 
ured up  to  any  kind  of  a  person  by  getting 
something  for  free.  Unless  a  person  works  for 
what  he  gets,  where  is  the  human  need  for 
incentive;  for  human  dignity,  for  pride? 
What  I  think  President  Nixon  Is  telling  all  of 
us  in  a  nutshell  Is  simply:  have  pride  in 
yourselves  as  hard-working,  productive  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  of  America  becaxise 
If  you  work  for  it,  there  Is  nothing  you  cannot 
accomplish;  there  Is  no  goal  that  Is  too  high 
or  too  far  for  the  person  who  stands  on  his 
own  two  feet  and  supports  himself  and  his 
fsunlly  with  his  back  or  his  brain.  We  do  not 
want  a  society  which  rewards  a  man  for  stay- 
ing home  and  not  working;  we  opt  for  a 
society  of  doers. 

That  is  what  I  believe  our  President  is  say- 
ing to  us.  And  that  happens  to  be  what  I 
truly  believe  this  Nation  and  we  as  the  people 
who  make  up  this  Nation  have  always 
believed. 

Thank  you. 


SPCA  CELEBRATES  CENTURY  OP 
SERVICE 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  do  PONT 

or   DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'HVES 

Thursday,  March  15.  1973 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years  I  think  all  of  us  have  become  in- 
creasingly aware  of  the  delicate  balance 
between  man  and  his  environment.  Cer- 
tainly Congress  has  focused  its  attention 
on  important  legislation  affecting  the 
environment,  including  legislation  de- 
signed to  protect  endangered  species.  We 
must  not  forget,  however,  that  we  all 
owe  an  obligation  to  treat  all  animals, 
not  just  endangered  species.  In  a  humane 
manner. 

As  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
one  organization  which  has  played  a  vital 
role  in  educating  the  public  about  hu- 
mane treatment  of  animals  is  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals. The  Delaware  chapter  of  this  or- 
ganization is  now  celebrating  their  first 
century  of  service.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late them  for  their  unyielding  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  caring  for  unwanted  ani- 
mals, educating  yoimg  people  in  the  field 
of  humane  treatment  of  animals  and  for 
their  efforts  in  seeking  protective  legisla- 
tion for  animals. 

The  Delaware  legislation  recently  en- 
acted a  proclamation  which  honors  the 
efforts  of  the  Delaware  SPCA,  and  I  re- 
quest that  this  proclamation  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Proclamation 

Whereas,  the  Delaware  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals  is  determined 
that  no  animal  should  suffer  needlessly;  and 

Whereas,  to  that  end,  the  Society  maintains 
shelters  for  the  care  of  lost,  unloved,  and 
unwanted  animals,  brings  humane  education 
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the  Pre- 
cele- 


row 


to  yft^QK  people^  and  crusades  for  tecesaary 
and  JfBOTiUlHl&rprotectlon  laws:  and 

Wnereas.  the  Society  haa  been  Instrumental 
In  t^nsformlng  public  opinion  tofrard  the 
treatment  of  animals;  and 

W|jereas,  the  Delaware  Society  for 
ventlon  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  is 
bratlng  Its  first  century  of  service; 

Now,   therefore,   I,   Sherman  W 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Delaware, 
claim  February  20.  1973,  as  "Delaw4re 
Day"  and  urge  all  our  citizens  to  ; 
the  members  of  the  Delaware  Soclet  j 
Prevpntlon  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  U 
humiane  treatment  and  care  for  all 
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ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMEKT 
ADMINISTRATION 


i    HON.  K.  GUNN  McKA 

OF   UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Thursday,  March  15.  197, 


•  REPRESENTA IIVES 


Trlbbltt. 
do  pro- 
8PCA 

Din  with 
for  the 
seeking 

animals. 


Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  liis  state 
of  the  Union  address  in  1970,  Ptesident 
Nixon  made  an  important  com*iitment 
to  sural  America.  I  would  like  ^o  quote 
fronr  the  President's  speech: 

For  the  past  thirty  years  our  p<ipuIatlon 
has 'also  been  growing  and  shifting,  The  re- 
sult Is  exemplified  In  the  vast  areas  of  rural 
America  emptying  out  of  people  and  prom 
Ise — a  third  of  our  counties  lost  popula- 
tion In   the   19608. 

What  rural  America  needs  most  is  a  new 
Und  of  assistance.  It  needs  to  be  deEUt  with, 
npt,  as  a  separate  nation,  but  as  a  part  of 
an  overall  growth  policy  for  America.  We 
must  create  a  new  rural  envlronmsnt  that 
will  not  only  stem  the  migration  lo  urban 
centers,  but  reverse  It.  If  we  seize  ou :  growth 
as  a  challenge,  we  can  make  ^he  970s  an 
historic  period  when  by  conscious  csolce  we 
translormed  our  land  Into  what  |?e  want 
It  to  become. 
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irtie  President  has  met  his  . 
len^e  in  a  bafUng  way.  He  has 
ax  to  programs  that  have  been 
blood  to  farms  and  rural  areas 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  taken  a 

at  the  activities  and  the ^ 

of  tlie  Economic  Development 
tratlon  and  I  believe  that  it  has 
its  -worth.  The  EDA  has  been  a 
factor    In    bringing    Industrial 
services,    and    acceptable 
levels  to  the  niral  areas  of 
tiori.  I  am  convinced  that  it 
serfcus  n^stake  to  curtail  the 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  J.  Leete. 

the  Division  of  Industrial 

the  State  of  Utah,  wrote  to  me 
in  support  of  EDA.  I  would  like 
from  his  letter: 

lU  Is   with   considerable   emphasU 
mention  to  you  the  continued  need 
Individuals  employed  by.  and  those 
funded  by,  the  Economic 
ministration.  In  many  areas  of  Utah 
flee  simply  has  no  reliable  economic 
ment  representatives  except  for  thtwe 
wor^ng  within  the  EDA  framework 
forts  to  promote  greater  Industrial 
In  Utah  would  be  seriously  curtalle< 
elimination  of  these  positions. 

Mr.  Jesse  Tuttle,  director  of  the  South- 
eajtom    Utah    Economic    Devel)pment 
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District,  and  a  man  whose  Judgment  I 
respect,  wrote  to  me  recently : 

The  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion, which  is  funded  through  the  Commerce 
Department,  should  be  continued.  EDA  funds 
all  the  Economic  Development  districts  In 
the  United  States  with  most  of  their  admin- 
istrative budgets;  In  some  States  every 
county  Is  Involved.  F^lnds  for  public  works 
projects  have  largely  come  from  this  agency. 
We  Just  cant  depend  on  revenue  sharing  for 
these  projects.  To  eliminate  EDA  would  be 
very  damaging  to  everyone  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  challenges  presented 
by  rural  America  are  greater  than  ever 
before.  I  urge  my  fellow  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  join  me  in  supporting  H  Jl.  2246, 
to  extend  the  life  of  EDA  for  1  year. 


SENIOR  AIDE  PROJECT 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  15,  1973 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
13,  the  House  voted  overwhelming  sup- 
port for  the  Older  Americans  Act,  H.R. 
71. 

The  elderly  of  today  have  served  Amer- 
ica well,  and  America  now  needs  to  serve 
its  older  generations  so  that  they  may 
continue  to  share  the  benefits  of  our  so- 
ciety. President  Nixon,  before  the  1971 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  stated 
that  he  did  not  want  the  volumes  of  in- 
formation and  recommendations  of  the 
Conference  to  simply  gather  dust  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  or  in  the  OfiBce  of 
the  President.  Yet  these  volumes  have 
been  laying  around  for  over  a  year  and 
the  dust  Is  gathering.  It  is  up  to  us,  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  to 
carry  the  recommendations  into  action. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  HM. 
71,  would  provide  jobs  for  people  55  years 
old  or  older.  This  provision  is  embodied 
in  title  IX.  I  have  been  fortunate  to  have 
a  living  example  of  what  title  DC  can 
accomplish  in  my  home  district.  A  proj- 
ect was  set  up  some  years  ago  imder  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  to  demon- 
strate whether  or  not  a  work  program  for 
older  Americans  was  needed  and  desired 
by  both  the  older  workers  and  the  com- 
munity. 

The  success  of  this  program,  known  as 
the  senior  aides  program,  has  been 
phenomenal.  There  are  not  enough  job 
slots  for  all  the  older  people  who  wish  to 
work  under  the  program.  I  have  been 
told  that  for  every  opening  there  are  at 
least  12  qualified  aV)pllcants. 

According  to  the  project  sponsor,  the 
Mlrmeapolls  Central  Labor  Union  Coun- 
cil, over  50  percent  of  the  low  income 
persons  employed  on  the  Senior  Aide 
project  were  receiving  welfare  prior  to 
their  employment  on  the  project.  Of  the 
57  terminations  since  our  project  started 
in  1968,  all  have  had  to  have  some  help. 
For  some,  food  stamps  was  all  the  help 
they  sought.  For  others,  it  became  nec- 
essary to  seek  supplemental  income 
through  welfare. 

Most  of  our  present  aides — a  high  per- 
centage receive  the  minlmurp  social  se- 
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curlty  payment — say  they  will  have  to 
go  back  to  some  form  of  welfare  if  they 
cannot  continue  as  senior  aides.  None  of 
these  people  want  welfare  if  they  can 
avoid  It. 

This  program  is  not  a  one-sided  suc- 
cess. The  commimity  has  greatly  profited 
from  this  corps  of  older  workers  who 
bring  with  them  a  conscientious  desire  to 
serve,  years  of  experience  and  valuable 
.skills.  Their  work  as  teachers'  aides, 
health  assistants  and  outreach  workers 
has  been  commendable.  We  should  all 
look  to  older  workers  with  the  respect 
they  have  earned. 

These  older  worker  program  fimds  are 
supposedly  going  to  be  lumped  into  a 
general  manpower  revenue  sharing  fund. 
Any  hope  that  the  elderly  will  share  in 
these  funds  according  to  their  need  is 
quickly  lashed  by  looking  at  the  recent 
statistics  on  the  1971  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act.  The  older  worker  only  re- 
ceived 6  percent  of  the  available  benefits 
even  though  25  percent  of  the  elderly  are 
living  in  poverty. 

Certainly  America  is  a  great  enough 
nation  to  help  older  people  serve  them- 
selves and  the  community.  The  older 
people  have  the  desire — we  must  provide 
the  means. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  ACT  NOW  ON 
NEWSMEN'S  PRIVILEGE 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  15.  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
received  a  rather  eloquently  written  edi- 
torial from  the  Oakland  Tribxme  express- 
ing the  plight  that  the  Congress  faces 
in  the  area  of  Newsmen's  Privilege  legis- 
lation. The  Tribune  states  that  if  protec- 
tion of  the  press  is  to  be  guaranteed  and 
the  free  fiow  of  information  is  to  continue 
unabated  by  any  governmental  body  the 
Congress  must  quickly  and  effectively  de- 
cide in  favor  of  legislation  to  extend  the 
privilege  of  confidentiality  to  newsmen. 
The  Congress  must  act  immediately  if  we 
are  to  resolve  this  urgent  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

CONORKss  Should  Act  Now  oft  Newsmen's 
Privilbge 

Ever  since  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled 
last  June  (by  the  most  narrow,  5  to  4  mar- 
gin) that  newsmen  have  no  right  to  with- 
hold from  grand  juries  Information  obtained 
In  confidence,  there  has  been  a  mounting 
agitation  both  in  and  out  of  Congress  to 
provide  this  privilege  under  federal  law. 

Hearings  are  now  being  conducted  on 
Capitol  Hill  to  refine  and  clarify  the  Issues 
and  the  differences  of  opinion  among  those 
who  collectively  support  the  idea  of  news- 
men's privilege  but  who  are  far  from  united 
on  the  form  It  should  take. 

The  only  Important  opposition  so  fir  comes 
from  the  Nlxoq  administration,  which  main- 
tains some  1970  attorney  general  guidelines 
solve  the  problem  federally  and  that  more 
effective  legislation  could  be  enacted  by  the 
states. 

A  House  Judiciary  subcommittee  earlier 
held  hearings  on  the  several  privilege  pro- 
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poeals,  and  a  similar  Senate  group  Tuesday 
heard  from  Sen.  Alan  Cranston,  who  urged 
adoption  of  his  proposal  to  grant  news  re- 
por^i  aa  "absolute"  privilege  of  protection 
against  being  forced  to  reveal  any  of  their 
sources  under  any  circumstances. 

Similar  to  a  proposal  by  another  California 
congressman,  Jerome  Waldle  of  Antloch,  the 
Cranston  measure  was  drafted  by  the  Amer- 
ican  Newspaper    Publishers    Association. 

In  contrast,  a  sizable  and  certainly  well- 
meaning  group  of  lawmakers  and  media  rep- 
resentatives has  voiced  a  preference  for  a 
"qualified  privilege"  measure.  Under  this, 
legal  protections  would  be  given  newsmen 
who  refuse  to  testify  on  most  matters,  but 
In  the  rare  circumstances  Involving  national 
security  or  threats  to  human  life,  the  privi- 
lege would  be  denied. 

We  concur  fully  with  the  warning  of  one 
newsman  opposed  to  qualified  privilege  who 
noted:  "Judges  have  been  ingenious  In  evad- 
ing the  clear  Intent  of  state  shield  laws.  A 
qualified  bill  would  only  encourage  more 
such  evasion." 

To  rebut  the  Administration's  position  that 
there  Is  no  existing  need  for  a  federal  shield 
law.  It  Is  only  necessary  to  cite  the  recent 
case  of  a  Wall  Street  Journal  reporter  sub- 
poenaed by  an  assistant  U.S.  district  attor- 
ney. Challenged,  the  federal  official  said  he 
"had  never  heard  of"  the  attorney  general's 
guidelines. 

Also,  federal  action  is  needed  to  avoid 
growing  confusion  among  the  state  courts 
as  to  Just  what  privileges  newsmen  do  or 
do  not  have. 

By  simply  granting  reporters  the  full  priv- 
ilege of  source  protection  along  the  lines  of 
the  Crtuiston-Waldle-ANPA  draft,  and  by  re- 
lying on  a  responsible  Fourth  Estate  not  to 
abuse  such  a  privilege.  Congress  can  and 
should  get  the  Job  done  before  the  snow  flies 
again  next  fall  and,  before  any  more  news- 
men arf  Jailed  for  standing  on  their  prom- 
ises. 

In  no  other  way  can  the  pubic  as  a  whole 
be  cussured  of  a  free  flow  of  information  on 
all  matters,  public  and  private,  that  the  press 
must  responsibly  report. 


A  SUPERB  PUBLIC  SERVANT  STEPS 
DOWN 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

1  OF    MISSOUBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  15,  1973 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post's  tribute  to  Robert  M. 
BaU  for  his  dedicated  public  service  is  a 
well-earned  one.  The  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Post  of  March  15  foUows: 
A  StrpzxB  Pttbuc  Sesvant  Steps  Down 
This  is  the  last  week  of  duty  for  Robert  M. 
Ball,  the  remarkable  Commissioner  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  who  has  been 
In  office  for  1 1  years  and  who  served  In  lesser 
Jobs  with  the  Social  Security  Administration 
for  21  years  before  that.  To  the  disappoint- 
ment of  many — ourselves  Included — the 
White  House  picked  up  Mr.  Ball's  pro  forma 
reelgnatlon  this  winter  after  the  election. 
But  we  do  not  feel  that  Mr.  Ball's  leaving 
<4Dce  should  be  the  occasion  for  expressing 
more  gloom.  Rather,  It  seems  a  moment 
briefly  to  recount  the  career  of  this  extraordi- 
nary public  official.  For  Mr.  Ball's  34  years 
In  government  constitute  a  genuine  good 
news  story — and,  not  Incidentally,  they  chal- 
lenge some  of  the  absolutes  you  hear  tossed 
around  these  days  concerning  the  capacity 
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of  the  federal  government  to  govern  and  the 
capacity  of  the  bureaucracy  to  do  weU  by 
the  rest  of  us. 

2^.  Ball,  who  began  his  career  In  1939  in 
the  field  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Old 
Age  and  Survivors  Insxirance,  worked  his 
way  up  through  the  career  service  to  become 
Social  Security  Commissioner.  In  the  course 
of  so  doing  he  threatened,  by  his  perform- 
ance, to  give  the  bureaucracy  a  good  name. 
For,  In  his  particular  way,  Mr.  Ball  has  been 
the  ideal  public  official:  fair-minded,  ener- 
getic, committed  to  the  success  of  the 
statutes  he  administered  and — above  aU — 
apolitical.  In  the  11  years  since  he  came  to 
preside  over  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, all  these  attributes  were  put  to  the  test 
as  coverage  (and  complexity)  expanded  at  a 
geometric  rate  during  the  1960s. 

Lyndon  Johnson  was  fond  of  describing 
the  actions  required  to  put  Medicare  Into 
effect  after  Its  enactment  In  1965  as  the  most 
complicated  and  arduous  government  op- 
eration imdertaken  since  the  military  plan- 
ning operations  of  World  War  II.  He  dldnt 
exaggerate  much.  Mr.  Ball  and  his  associates 
had  11  months'  time  to  arrange  for  such 
diverse  and  Intricate  matters  as  medical 
standards,  hospital  care  regulations.  Insur- 
ance covewige,  accounting  procedures,  reim- 
bursement techniques  and  the  rest  for  some 
19  million  Americans  who  came  under  Medi- 
care's provisions  as  of  July  1,  1966.  To  look 
back  over  the  news  clippings  of  the  period  Is 
to  read  a  wealth  of  public  statements  from 
all  manner  of  concerned  persons  predicting 
certain  disaster  on  D-Day.  It  dldnt  happen — 
and  the  reason  It  didn't  lies  largely  with  the 
man  who  Is  now  leaving  his  government  post. 
That  particular  exercise  In  competence  and 
success  would  of  Itself  have  been  enough  to 
distinguish  Mr.  Ball's  career.  But  as  many 
people  In  this  town  know  It  was  typical — not 
atypical — of  his  performance.  Robert  Ball's 
34  years  In  government  were  devoted  to 
showing  what  could  be  done. 


THE   ROAD  TO   VOTER  REGISTRA- 
TION REFORM 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  15,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
struggle  to  reform  the  system  of  voter 
registration  In  this  country,  no  group  or 
organization  has  been  more  involved 
than  the  AFL-CIO.  The  labor  move- 
ment has  continuously  led  the  fight  for 
progressive  government  reform.  They 
are  now  in  the  fight  for  voter  registra- 
tion reform. 

In  our  consideration  of  proposals  that 
will  come  before  Congress  very  soon,  we 
would  do  well  to  listen  to  what  the  AFL- 
CIO  has  to  say. 

I  submit  for  your  attention  and  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  an  analysis 
written  by  Alexander  E.  Barkan,  the  na- 
tional director  of  AFL-CIO  COPE,  aptl>^ 
titled  "The  Great  Election  Day  Theft"  :^ 
The  GaEAT  Elkctioit  Dat  THErr'  *  '^ 
(By  Alexander  E.  Barkan) 

American  citizens  and  our  electoral  process 
are  victimized  by  vote-stealing  on  a  massive 
scale.  Perhaps  one  of  every  seven  potential 
votes  is  swiped  right  from  under  our  noses. 
Yet,  this  fact  does  not  grab  headlines.  In- 
deed, It  barely  makes  the  front  section.  It  la 
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not  deemed  newsworthy — perhaps  because 
It's  been  going  on  so  long. 

I  am  not  talking  about  outright  vote- 
theft,  a  dishonored.  If  colorful  practice,  that 
seems  to  be  vanishing  from  the  scene.  Our 
society  and  laws  do  not  tolerate  this  cruder 
expression  of  the  art.  The  reference  Is  to 
much  more  subtle  forms  of  vote -stealing — 
perfectly  legal  ones.  In  fact,  because  they 
are  Imbedded  m  the  laws  and  practices  that 
govern  conduct  of  our  elections. 

It  can  be  considered  vote-theft,  cant  it, 
when  an  eligible  citizen  Is  discouraged,  or 
prevented,  from  voting  by  the  placement  of 
so  many  roadblocks  on  the  path  to  the  voting 
booth  that  getting  there  becomes  a  major 
project,  an  exercise  In  fnistratlon,  rather 
than  a  simple  matter?  This  Is  what  happens 
to  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens  who  fall  by 
the  wayside  before,  or  on,  election  day. 

We  have  Just  come  through  a  political 
campaign  In  which  approximately  76  mil- 
lion Americans  voted.  Soimds  like  a  lot, 
doesnt  It?  But  it  Isn't.  The  figure  repre- 
sents only  about  55  percent  of  all  those  who 
were  eligible  to  vote,  not  much  more  than 
half.  It  was  the  lowest  turn-out  In  a  presi- 
dential year  since  1948,  when  52  percent  of 
all  eligible  citizens  went  to  the  polls. 

Of  the  139  million  eligible  to  vote  this 
year,  early  reports  suggest  that  about  100 
million  were  registered.  Nearly  40  million, 
then,  didn't  even  sign  on  for  the  trip.  Of 
the  100  million  who  died,  about  24  million — 
nearly  one-fourth — didn't  go  all  the  way  to 
the  voting  booth.  Why? 

No  doubt,  there  are  many  reasons  for  low 
voter  performance  in  1972.  The  anticipated 
presidential  landslide  made  stay-at-homes 
of  a  great  many  voters.  The  failure  of  either 
presidential  candidate  to  generate  truly 
widespread  excitement  or  enthusiasm  surely 
limited  turn-out.  But  even  In  other  recent 
presidential  years,  there  has  been  nothing 
approaching  broad-scale  exercise  of  the  fran- 
chise. No  presidential  election  of  the  past 
three  decades  has  reached  a  65  percent  turn- 
out, even  those  that  seemed  to  spark  genu- 
ine interest  like  the  Kennedy-Nixon  race  In 
1960  and  the  Humphrey-Nlxon-Wallace  con- 
test In  1968  And  rarely  does  voter  perform- 
ance In  a  non-presldentlal  year  exceed  the 
low  50  percent  range. 

■•  SOME    ARE    JUST    INDimRENT 

The  fswt  Is,  a  certain  proportion  of  citizens 
is  just  plain  Indifferent.  There  are  Americana 
who  would  probably  decline  If  you  offered  to 
wheel  the  voting  booth  to  their  home  and 
-rail  the  levers  for  them. 

^.ijowever,  after  all  the  other  possibilities 
are  Strutinlzed,  chewed  over,  dissected  and 
discussed,  the  likelihood  Is  that  the  key  rea- 
son for  low  voter  turn-out  In  1972  will  turn 
out  to  be.  as  it  has  been  In  the  past,  ar- 
chaic, restrictive  laws  In  many  states  and 
communities  that  load  the  dice  against  a 
citizen  registering  and  voting. 

As  we  near  the  giant  celebration  of  the 
nation's  200th  anniversary,  the  AFL-CIO  be- 
lieves it  is  time  to  erase  from  the  books  every 
restrictive  election  statute  by  enacting  a  na- 
tional law  that  standardizes  registration  and 
voting  procedures.  We  believe  our  laws  should 
reflect  our  maturity  as  a  nation  and  encour- 
age, not  discourage,  voter  participation.  There 
are  law-makers  who  share  this  desire.  Sen. 
Oale  McGee  (D.-Wyo.)  again  Is  expected  to 
Introduce  his  proposal  to  standardize  reg- 
istration at  least  for  federal  elections  by 
letting  citizens  simply  mall  a  postal  card 
form  to  local  voter  registration  offices.  His  bill 
was  defeated  46-42  In  the  Senate  last  spring. 

Unfortunately,  as  the  Senate  vote  on  the 
McOee  bill  illustrated,  there  exists  substan- 
tial opposition  to  the  Idea  of  democratizing 
voting  opportunity  In  our  democracy.  As  we 
complete  our  second  century  of  nationhood, 
we  have  not  yet  settled  the  hoary  argument 
as   to   whether   government   should    merely 
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provide  an  opportunity  for  cltlzeni  to  regis- 
ter and  vote — no  matter  how  slight  a  one — 
or  actually  encourage  voter  participation  by 
making  It  a  simple  matter  to  register  and 
vote. 

Even  with  the  multitude  of  restrl  ctlve  laws 
presently  on  the  boolcs  In  a  grsat  many 
states — and  with  the  unwritten  practices  that 
limit  voting — It  Is  argued  by  opponents  of 
more  open  policies  that  citizens  aire  ady  'have 
the  opportunity"  to  register  and  vote.  This, 
of  course,  Is  true.  But  for  many  eligible  citi- 
zens It  Is  an  opportunity  weighted  »lth  frus- 
tration. In  many  areas,  for  exampl* ,  It  Is  still 
necessary  to  get  to  a  central  election  office 
like  the  county  cotirthouse  or  cltr  hall  be- 
tween 9  a.m.  and  4:30  pjn.  on  wteltdays  to 
regtsler. 

Ij         FINDING  THE  EIGHT  PLACE  IS  J  ARD 

trnless  you  work  in  the  nelghtorhood  of 
this  registration  office,  getting  th(  re  during 
the  work-day  becomes  more  than  a  minor  an- 
noyance. There  Is  the  matter  of  lost  work 
time,  and  the  trauma  of  finding  a  parking 
space.  It  U  hard  to  know  which  Is  worse. 
This  situation  Is  mitigated  son  ewhat  In 
many  such  communities  by  spe^  ;lal  regis- 
tration periods  when  election  offices  are 
opened  up  In  the  neighborhoods.  But  here, 
toOs  where  the  will  of  election  officials  Is  to 
limit  rather  than  expand  voter  participation, 
tha  special  periods  are  brief  and  are  accom- 
panied by  minimal  effort  to  advle  citizens 
that  there's  a  place  around  the  coi  i  er  where 
they  can  register. 

In  fairness  to  the  states,  many  tiave  tried 
In  recent  years  to  streamline  thex  election 
laws.  Often,  this  progress  has  cone  at  the 
Insistence  of  state  and  local  AFL-CIO  bod- 
ies. In  New  Mexico,  for  example,  where  the 
State  AFL-CIO  fought  long  and  ha  -d  for  bet- 
ter voting  laws,  and  won  Its  fight  ay  achiev- 
ing the  paoet  effective  election  laws  in  the  na- 
tion, the  result  has  been  a  90  percent-plus 
registration  of  the  state's  ellglbls  citizens. 
and  a  correspondingly  high  votei  perform- 
ance. 

The  AFL-CIO  beUeves  citizens  Ul  all  states 
should  have  the  same  eaay  path  to  the  voting 
bo<>th  as  the  citizens  of  New  Mfxlco.  and 
th»t  U  why  we  back  the  McGea  proposal. 
If  we  continue  the  piecemeal,  ;  wtchwork 
addition  of  a  little  bit  more  here  afid  a  little 
bit  there,  it  will  be  another  200  years  of 
nationhood  before  every  citizen  ha  i  the  same 
op^rtunlty  to  vote  as  every  othtr  citizen. 
A  national  law  Is  urgently  needed  to  replace 
th^  present  crazy-qullt  pattern  of  widely 
dlffe^ng  state  laws. 

In  the  post-1968  election  period,  elections 
data  experts  estimated  that  as  iqany  as  20 
million  potential  eligible  voters  knay  have 
be«n  kept  from  casting  ballots  bjl  laws  and 
practices  that  threw  up  an  obstacle  course 
to;tl»€  voting  booth — limited  and  difficult 
reglAra^lon  opportunities,  laws  on  resi- 
dency, on  absentee  balloting,  pra 
provided  for  too  few  voting  boot: 
long  lines  to  get  to  them,  or  that  1 
necessarily  die  voting  hoxuB. 

^t  Is  a  certainty  that  data 
fr^lm  the  1972  election  period  pro^ 
llair  evidence  of  what  could  be  cal 
fatigue" — not  the  fatigue  of  too  i^ 
tions,  which  Is  an  entirely  different,  though 
impwrtant,  matter — but  the  sheer  Exhaustion 
tl*at  confronts  voters  in  some  areas  to  get 
around  all  the  obstacles  to  the  votjlng  booth. 

There  really  Is  little  to  be  said  about  regls- 
tr|itlon  and  voting  laws  that  hunt  been 
said  countless  times  by  partlsa: 
.  ptJtnts  of  view  mentioned  earllr 
ItTls  enough  simply  to  provide 
tuplty  to  register  and  vote,  ho  we'  ^ 
scribed,  then  let  the  strongest  strvlve,  the 
strongest  being  those  with  the  stimlna  and 
eqdvir&nce  to  get  all  the  way  tnrough  the 
triickets  like  ChUde  Roland  to  |  the  Dark 
T«w«r  or  (2)  that  laws  should  be  written  to 
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provide  easy  and  convenient  registration  and 
voting  procedtiree  to  assure  maximum  pos- 
sible voter  partlcl{>atlon. 

Perhaps  It  Is  more  an  emotional  than  a 
factual  Issue.  Proponents  of  the  first  point 
of  view — though  they  would  never  express  It 
in  quite  that  way — must,  deep  down,  hold 
the  notion  that  only  the  "right"  people 
should  vote.  They  really  don't  trust  the 
masses.  Had  they  been  around  when  the 
franchise  was  extended  to  citizens  other 
than  property  owners  they  would  have  op- 
posed the  14th  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion 104  years  ago.  In  1919,  they  would  have 
risen  to  oppose  the  Idea  of  a  woman  voting 
and  fought  the  19th  Amendment.  More  re- 
cently, some  of  them  expressed  alarm  over 
extending  the  vote  to  18-year-olds. 

Proponents  of  the  second  point  of  view  ap- 
pear to  have  more  confidence  In  democracy. 
The  AFL-CIO  has  fought  fossil  election  laws 
In  the  halls  of  the  National  Congress  and  of 
the  state  legislatures  on  the  basis  of  what 
we  think  ought  to  be  a  self-evident  premise : 
In  a  democracy,  all  cltlzezu  should  take  part 
In  the  selection  of  public  officials  who  make 
decisions  that  affect  us  all.  This  process  of 
selection  Is  performed  In  the  voting  booth. 
All  citizens  should  have  easy  and  equal  access 
to  the  voting  booth.  We  believe,  as  stated 
above,  that  whatever  artificially  limits  access 
Is  vote-stealing,  and  has  got  to  go. 

It  Is  not  stretching  the  point  too  far  to 
remind  ourselves  that  many  elections  have 
been  settled  by  so  few  votes  that  the  out- 
come might  have  been  altered  by  the  ballots 
of  those  who  were  kept  from  voting  not  by 
apathy  but  by  "voter  fatigue."  In  Pennsyl- 
vania this  year,  a  state  legislator  was  elected 
by  Just  one  vote  out  of  some  30.000.  In  North 
Carolina,  a  congressional  candidate  was 
elected  by  only  971  votes  out  of  143.641.  In 
1960,  John  F.  Kennedy  won  the  presidency 
by  only  one  vote  per  precinct  nationwide. 
In  1968.  Richard  Nixon  won  it  by  an  average 
of  less  than  10,000  votes  per  state.  In  the 
early  19608,  a  candidate  for  the  Connecticut 
state  legislature  won  his  primary  by  one  vote 
and  endured  another  heart-stopper  a  few 
weeks  later  In  the  general  election.  Again, 
his  margin  was  Just  one  vote.  Since  it  Is 
clear  that  every  vote  counts,  wouldn't  It  be 
sensible  to  make  It  easy  for  everyone  to  vote? 
In  the  end.  It  comes  down  to  the  practice  of 
democracy  and  how  deeply  our  lawmakers 
really  believe  in  It.  It  Is  unarguable,  we  feel, 
that  the  free  ballot  \a  the  foundation  of 
democracy,  and  that  it  Is  what  most  dis- 
tinguishes our  form  of  government  from  dic- 
tatorship. 

People  have  fought  and  died  for  the  right 
to  vote.  A  young  black  and  two  young  white 
colleagues  were  slain  In  Mississippi  fighting 
for  the  right  to  vote  only  eight  years  ago. 
Night-riders  fire-bombed  his  home  and  killed 
an  NAACP  registration  activist  in  Mississippi, 
also  in  the  mid-1960s.  He  was  one  of  more 
than  a  dozen  blacks  murdered  for  demand- 
ing the  right  to  vote.  A  white  minister  and 
a  white  housewife  were  murdered  in  Alabama 
In  1965  dtulng  massive  demonstrations  that 
led  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  that  year.  So 
blacks  and  whites  both  have  died  to  expand 
the  right  to  vote. 

A  right  precious  enough  for  some  to  die  for 
is  a  right  precious  enough  for  all  to  exercise. 
■We  may  never  engage  the  apathetic,  for  there 
wUl  always  be  some  unlncllned  to  vote.  But 
we  must  demand  that  all  artificial  barriers  to 
voting  be  razed  by  enactment  of  a  national 
law  that  standardizes  registration  and  voting 
procedures  and  actively  encourages  voter  par- 
ticipation. When  that  happens,  I  am  confi- 
dent presidential,  congressional  and  other 
elections  will  pull  the  voters  out  and  that 
we  will  have  seen  our  last  national  election 
in  which  such  a  small  percentage  of  the  elec- 
torate showed  up  when  It  counted  most,  on 
election  day. 
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AN  INTERVIEW  ABOUT  ABORTION 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  15.  1973 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington  Star-News  of  March  4  carried  a 
most  informative  Interview  with  Dr. 
Andre  Hellegers,  director  of  the  Kennedy 
Institute  for  the  Study  of  Human  Repro- 
duction and  Blo-Ethic6.  Because  the  is- 
sue of  abortion  is  of  such  importance  at 
this  time  I  wish  to  insert  the  interview  in 
the  Record  : 

Avoiding  a  Question  Asoirr  Human  Life 

AN   interview   with   OR.   ANDRE   HELLEGERS 

(Note. — Dr.  Hellegers  la  director  of  the 
Kennedy  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Human 
Reproduction  and  Blo-Ethlcs.  He  is  a  past 
president  of  the  Society  for  Gynecological 
Research  and  the  Society  for  Perinatal  Re- 
search. This  interview  was  conducted  by 
Thomas  Asclk  of  the  Star-News  staff.) 

Q.  The  Supreme  Court,  in  its  recent  de- 
cision on  abortion,  calls  a  pregnant,  but 
otherwise  healthy,  woman  a  "patient,"  and 
states  that  abortion  is  "primarily  and  In- 
herently a  medical  decision  up  to  the  end  of 
the  first  trimester."  Is  she  a  patient  in  the 
traditional  medical  sense? 

A.  Well,  we've  traditionally  taken  care  of 
pregnant  women.  The  question  Is  whether 
you  consider  pregnancy  a  disease.  Within  the 
definition  of  the  Court,  pregnancy  is  a  dis- 
ease. The  Court  considered  the  stressful  fac- 
tors of  pregnancy  and  the  possibilities  of 
future  stress  in  making  its  decision.  So  the 
Court  very  rigidly  followed  the  World  Health 
Organization's  definition  of  health  which 
says  that  it  is  not  Just  the  absence  of  dis- 
ease but  "a  sense  of  well-being."  If  being 
pregnant  does  not  give  a  woman  a  sense  of 
well-being,  then  she's  Ul. 

Q.  The  Court  uses  the  term  "potential  life" 
when  talking  about  the  fetus.  What  Is  a 
"potential  life?" 

A.  I  don't  understand  the  language  of  the 
Court  myself.  You  can't  talk  of  the  potential 
hand  or  the  potential  foot  of  a  fetus;  at  least 
I  presume  not.  It's  there  or  it's  not  there, 
and  Its  obviously  there.  I  think  that  people 
are  confusing  the  term  "life"  and  the  term 
"dignity."  The  whole  abortion  debate  has 
been  very  fouled  up  in  its  linguistics. 

I  think  the  simple  biological  fact  is  that 
the  fetus  is  human,  only  because  "human"  Is 
a  biological  category.  So,  first,  the  fetus  Is 
categorically  human.  Second,  the  fetxis  Is  a 
"being"  because  it's  there.  If  it  wasn't  a  be- 
ing, you  wouldn't  need  the  abortion.  So  we're 
dealing  with  human  beings;  we're  dealing 
with  human  life. 

The  issue  is  whether  we're  dealing  with 
valuable  human  life,  whether  weTe  dealing 
with  dignity  in  that  life,  whether  it  has  to  be 
protected  under  the  Constitution.  All  of  these 
are  not  biological  questions. 

The  unionunate  part  of  the  whole  debate 
Is  that  people  have  mistised  biology  to  create 
phrases  like  "when  does  life  begin?"  When 
the  question  should  have  been  "when  does 
dignity  begin?"  They  have  used  terms  lUce 
"potential  life,"  trying  to  say  that  life  wasnt 
tliere,  when  the  reason  for  saying  that  life 
wasn't  there  was  because  they  didn't  attach 
any  value  to  it.  The  abortion  issue  Is  funda- 
mentally a  value  issue  and  not  a  biological 
one. 

Q.  The  Court  says  that  it  Is  only  "a  theory" 
that  human  life  is  present  from  conception. 
You  obviously  think  that  It  can  be  substan- 
tiated beyond  mere  theory. 

A.  Oh,  it's  obvious.  I  dont  know  of  one 
biologist  who  would  maintain  that  the  fetus 
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is  not  alive.  The  alternative  to  alive  is  dead. 
If  the  fetus  was  dead,  you  would  never  do 
an  abortion.  Today  we  are  employing  euphe- 
misms to  pretend  that  human  life  is  not 
present.  This  stems  from  the  fact  that  we 
are  not  quite  ready  yet  to  say,  yes,  there 
is  human  life  but  it  has  no  dignity.  We  have 
wanted  to  avoid  that  statement  at  all  costs. 

Q.  So  absorption  is  only  a  euphemistic 
question  of  life? 

A.  That's  right,  because  of  the  fear  of 
saying  what  we  know — yes,  there  is  human 
life  but  we  attach  no  value  to  it.  And  it 
has  led,  incidentally,  to  a  very  Interesting 
phenomenon.  The  Court  specifically  says  that 
It  does  not  want  to  take  a  stand  on  whether 
human  life  is  there  or  not.  But  it  says,  oper- 
ationally, you  may  proceed  to  abort.  If  you 
are  not  willing  to  say  when  life  starts,  there 
are  two  possibilities — either  it  is  there  or  It 
Is  not.  If  you  then  proceed  to  abort  you  are 
factxially  saying  that  you  may  abort  even 
though  human  life  may  be  there. 

Q.  What  is  "the  point  of  vlabUlty?" 

A.  The  Court  di'vides  pregnancy  Into  three 
sectors.  Dxirlng  the  first  three  months  it 
rules  totally  under  the  issue  of  privacy.  Then 
it  says,  as  pregnancy  advances,  the  state  may 
have  a  compelling  Interest  in  the  fetus  at 
viability  which  it  puts  at  24  or  28  weeks. 

The  issue,  of  course.  Is  that  the  fetus  is 
perfectly  viable  at  any  time  during  preg- 
nancy provided  you  leave  it  In  place,  and  it 
Is  only  because  of  your  action  that  it  be- 
comes not  viable.  To  me  the  odd  situation  is 
that  because  you  do  something  to  the  fetus 
and  doing  that  makes  it  not  viable  you  may 
proceed  to  do  so. 

Q.  What  is  the  "compelling  point"  of  three 
months?  The  Court  says  that  is  the  point 
at  which  the  woman  and  her  doctor  are  free 
to  make  a  private  decision  about  abortion, 
and  the  state  may  step  In  after  three  months. 

A.  the  state  may  step  in  after  three 
months  except  when  the  life  and  health  of 
the  woman  are  involved — and  the  Court 
clearly  defines  health  as  being  economic 
state,  stress  and  so  forth.  Now,  any  pregnant 
woman  who  says,  "I  am  pregnant  and  it  Is 
stressful  to  me,"  is  rtght  there  a  candidate 
for  abortion. 

Q.  'What  is  the  basis  of  regarding  the  first 
three  months  as  a  turning  point  in  preg- 
nancy? 

A.  It's  based  on  the  proposition  that  it  is 
safer  to  have  an  abortion  at  that  time  than 
to  go  ahead  and  have  the  childbirth.  The 
Court  says  that  up  to  that  time  the  mother's 
health  is  automatically  provable  to  be  better 
off  not  pregnant  than  pregnant.  And  that. 
Incidentally,  is  Just  terrible  use  of  statistics. 
'What  has  happened  is  that  one  compares  the 
statistics  of  undergoing  an  abortion  proce- 
dure with  the  general  statistics  on  maternal 
mortality  as  whole.  Several  problems  arise. 

First,  childbirth  as  a  whole  takes  nine 
months  whereas  the  abortion  by  definition 
takes  less  than  that.  So.  obviously,  there  is 
less  risk  of  dying  in  a  three-month  period 
than  in  a  nine-month  period  because  you 
have  lived  less  long.  The  second  problem  is 
that  if  you  die  of  anything  before  you  have 
had  a  chance  to  get  an  abortion,  you  are 
counted  among  the  non-abortion  deaths. 
The  third  problem  \b  that  all  women  who 
want  a  child  regardless  of  their  health  status 
and  who  decide  to  go  through  with  it,  and 
die,  automatically  fall  under  the  death  sta- 
tistics and  not  under  the  abortion  statistics. 
So  you  are  really  comparing  apples  and 
oranges.  It  is  total  misuse  of  scientific 
method. 

Q.  Medically  where  does  the  term  "the  first 
trimester"  come  from? 

A.  The  first  trimester  comes  from  the  fact 
that  up  to  13  weeks  the  abortion  procedure 
is  rather  a  simple  one.  The  first  trimester  has 
nothing  to  do  with  what  a  fettis  is  at  13 
weeks  compared  to  what  it  is  at  26  weeks.  Up 
to  13  weeks  it  is  rather  safe  to  get  aborted. 
From  13  to  26  weeks  you  have  to  change 
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methods;  you  have  to  do  saline  Infusions  or 
hysterotomies.  Then  the  statistics  don't  look 
quite  as  good. 

The  Court  maintains  that  up  to  13  weeks  It 
is  safer  to  be  aborted  than  to  have  a  child, 
which  is  already  poor  statistics.  After  13 
weeks  the  Court  recognizes  that  the  abor- 
tion procedure  becomes  more  dangerous  and 
therefore  says  that  the  state  may  begin  to 
have  some  regulations  to  protect  the  health 
of  the  woman.  After  the  27th  week  there  may 
be  some  Interest  in  protecting  the  fetus  as 
well.  But  it  again  spells  out  very  clearly  that 
whenever  maternal  health  Is  involved,  ais  de- 
fined under  the  World  Health  Organization's 
definition  of  stress,  the  state  cannot  stop  the 
woman  from  getting  an  abortion.  The  first 
trimester  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  viabil- 
ity issue;  it  has  to  do  with  the  safety  of 
the  abortion  procedure. 

Q.  You're  saying  that  meaningful  life  out- 
side the  womb  could  start  at  the  27th  week? 

A.  Well,  after  the  27th  week  we  no  longer 
use  the  term  "abortion"  in  obstetrical  circles. 
We  then  talk  about  "premattire  delivery." 
Now  the  survival  rate  between  20  and  28 
weeks  Is  only  10  percent.  The  question  here  is 
how  long  must  you  have  lived  to  be  con- 
sidered viable.  That's  an  issue  In  its  own 
right. 

What  is,  of  course,  absurd  about  the  situa- 
tion Is  that  it  is  the  procediire  that  makes 
the  fetus  unviable.  Obviously  the  chances  of 
survival  are  greater  the  closer  to  40  weeks 
you  are.  But  viability  at  any  time  during 
pregnancy  is  only  with  assistance.  But  it  is 
Just  like  a  newborn  child  which  is  only  viable 
'With  eisslstance. 

Q.  The  Court  maintains  that  the  abortion 
question  turns  on  whether  the  existing  laws 
violate  a  woman's  "rights"  and  "privacy."  Is 
the  fetus  the  possession  of  a  woman  the 
same  as  an  appendix? 

A.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Court  it  is.  Not 
Just  the  decision  but  a  great  deal  of  things 
that  are  going  around  suggest  that  Inter- 
course is  a  given.  It  shall  be  without  conse- 
quence; philosophically,  that  is  what  we 
are  saying.  It  is  now  assumed  that  Inter- 
course Is  one  action  that  everyone  can  en- 
gage in  without  accepting  any  consequences. 
We  are  now  saying  that  the  decision  whether 
fo  bear  a  child  is  not  decision  to  be  made 
prior  to  Intercourse. 

In  the  high  schools  we  are  trying  to  teach 
children  that,  good  heavens,  intercourse  does 
things.  It  Is  very  strange  the  way  Justice 
Douglas  puts  it  in  his  concurring  opinion. 
He  says,  "The  vicissitudes  of  life  produce 
pregnancies  that  may  be  \m wanted." 

We  are  trying  to  teach  in  the  high  schools 
that  pregnancies  are  produced  by  intercourse, 
and  here  is  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  who  says 
that  pregnancies  are  produced  by  "vicissi- 
tudes of  life."  If  he  had  said  that  rape  pro- 
duces pregnancies  which  are  un'wanted  and 
over  which  one  has  no  control,  you  might  be 
able  to  agree.  That  is  not  a  decision  for  which 
one  must  take  the  consequences  because  it 
was  not  entered  into  voluntarily.  The  philos- 
ophy now  becomes  all  Intercourse  is  Involun- 
tary. Or  else  everyone  is  getting  raped.  It 
reaUy  is  amazing. 

Q.  The  Court  allows  the  state  a  "concern 
for  the  health  of  the  mother,"  and  allows 
the  state  a  concern  for  the  "potential  life" 
of  the  fetus,  but  only  after  27  weeks.  Why? 

A.  The  Cotirt  simply  and  fiatly  states  that 
the  fetus  is  not  a  person  to  be  protected 
under  the  Constitution.  If  that  Is  right, 
then  there  is  no  reason  at  all  for  the  Court 
to  worry  about  the  health  of  the  fetus.  Now, 
very  interesting  things  will  happen  as  a  re- 
sult of  this. 

As  I  read  the  decision,  you  should  now  lie 
able  to  experiment  on  the  fetus  in  utero. 
The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  has  al- 
ways had  very  strict  rules  about  what  drugs 
may  be  used  in  pregnancy.  There  has  been 
a  lot  of  talk  about  setting  up  primate  colo- 
nies to  test  the  effect  of  drugs  on  the  imbom 
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fetus.  As  a  consequence  of  this  decision  it  Is 
now  possible  to  test  all  drugs  on  pregnant 
women  who  are  going  to  have  an  abortion, 
providing  the  woman  agrees,  of  course. 

Q.  The  Court  says  that  it  wished  "a  con- 
sensus" could  have  been  reached  from  phi- 
losophers, theologians  and  doctors  about  the 
starting  point  of  life. 

A.  There  is  a  consensus  on  the  starting 
point  of  life,  without  any  question.  There 
are  many  ways  to  prove  when  the  starting 
point  of  life  Is.  If  we  were  going  to  make  a 
test  tube  baby  how  would  we  do  it?  We 
wotild  start  off  by  putting  a  sperm  and  an 
egg  together  and  If  we  succeeded,  then  we 
would  be  in  business;  we  would  have  life. 
The  fertilized  egg  would  develop  auto- 
matically unless  untoward  events  occurred. 
The  first  definition  of  life,  then,  could  be  the 
ability  to  reproduce  oneself  and  develop  on 
one's  own,  and  this  the  fertilized  egg  has 
while  the  individual  egg  and  sperm  do  not. 

The  Court  makes  some  re&lly  amazing  bio- 
logical errors  in  its  decision.  'When  it  deals 
with  the  history  of  abortion,  it  talks  about 
what  people  thotight  about  conception  in  the 
past  without  realizing  that  conception  was 
only  discovered  in  the  19th  century.  The 
ovum  wasn't  discovered  tmtil  1827.  The  Court 
says  that  the  Pythagoreans  held  as  a  matter 
of  dogma  that  the  embyro  "was  animate  from 
the  moment  of  conception."  Well  we  didn't 
even  know  about  conception  until  150  years 
ago.  The  Pythagoreans  were  philosophers,  not 
biologists,  but  the  Court  seems  to  regard 
their  opinions  as  dissenting  biological  opin- 
ions. Factually,  of  course,  they  arrived  at  the 
right  answer  anyway,  even  though  they  knew 
very  little  about  biology. 

But  unless  you  can  think  about  an  ovum 
as  an  entity,  you  cannot  talk  medically  about 
a  start  of  life.  Before,  people  thought  the 
seed  was  planted  and  it  either  caught  or  it 
didn't,  almost  as  if  the  seed  Itself  was  life. 
That  Is  why  we  have  such  crazy  terms  as  In- 
semination, a  pure  agricultural  term  that 
Implies  that  the  seed  is  planted.  One  ought 
to  talk  about  oo-semlnation  or  something 
that  recognizes  that  the  woman  contributes 
an  ovum. 

The  American  Medical  Association  in  the 
19th  century  took  Its  stand  against  abortion 
when  it  became  known  what  the  process 
of  conception  was  and  what  the  ovum  was. 
When  they  found  out  when  life  began  they 
thought  it  imperative  to  protect  it  from  the 
beginning. 

Q.  It  seems  that  the  20th  Century  has  used 
the  same  medical  knowledge  to  draw  the 
exact  opposite  conclusion. 

A.  That's  right.  Now  that  it  is  absolutely 
clear  how  the  process  works  one  begins  to 
falsify  history  and  blame  the  19th  century 
for  having  written  laws  which  It  wrote,  not 
based  on  Vlctorlanlsm,  but  based  on  the  new 
knowledge  about  the  process  of  conception. 
Unless  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  biolo- 
gists did  not  discover  the  ovum  imtil  the 
19th  century  you  will  completely  misread  the 
history  of  the  subject. 

The  original  idea  vras  that  the  soul  was 
attached  at  some  time  to  the  body  but  no- 
body knew  when  the  process  of  body-buUdlng 
started.  'When  that  became  known,  doctors 
and  the  AMA  began  to  count  the  start  of  life 
from  conception. 

It  has  been  commonly  assumed  that  once 
human — not  cat  or  rat — life — not  death — 
h|is  started  then  the  concept  of  soul  or  hu- 
man dignity  has  started.  That  Is  where  the 
falsity  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  lies.  If 
the  Court  had  said  that  we  know  when  life 
starts  but  the  issue  is  when  we  shall  protect 
it  or  when  we  shall  attach  value  to  it,  then 
it  would  have  had  rational  ground  for  its  de- 
cision. In  the  whole  debate  I  have  resented 
the  falsification  of  embryology  for  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  the  fundamental  question — 
when  shall  we  attach  value  to  human  life? 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Court  could  have 
reached  the  same  decision  If  it  had  put  the 
question  on  the  proper  grounds? 
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A.  Ah,  that  would  have  been  thp 
one.  The  Cotirt  would  have  been 
say  something  which  the  Calif ornU 
of  Medicine  has  already  said  very  :' 
^ys  that  we  know  when  life  starts, 
kid  ourselves.  We  ought  to  admit  t: 
handling  certain  social  problems 
medical  technology  of  IcUling  life 
already  started.  The  Court  didn't 
courage  of  its  convictions.  So  it 
with  the  principle  that  you  may  kU 
eveh  though  it  is  already  alive,  but 
didn't  quite  dare  to  come  out  and 

G^  What  are  some  further  impli^ati 
the  Court's  decision? 

A.  Hellegers :  I  am  not  sure  that  tjie  ( 
decision  will  cause  any  further 
than  the    killing    of    fetuses.    I 
domino-theory  man.  Some  people  . 
euthanasia,  infanticide  and  other 
win  follow  hard  and  soon  on  the 
decision.  I  do  think  that  the  abor. 
slon  knd  other  bio-ethical  problem! 
mon  symptoms  of  an  underlying 
The  question  is  whether  you  are 
have  a  utilitarian  view  of  man  c 
you  are  going  to  have  some  other 
Court's-  decision  is  a  utilitarian 
fundamental    question   will    come 
clearly,  very  shortly  when  the 
we   use   the   live   fetus   for  ex 
cimfes  up.  In  England  It  has 
decided,  you  may  use  the  live 
perlmentation. 

There  are  two  great  Issues  befot  t 
Plr4t,  does  one  adopt  the  World  ' 
ganlzation's  definition  of  health, 
become  a  doctor's  duty  to  ensure  ' 
well-being."  which  Is.  in  a  way. 
The-  second  issue  is  whether  we 
at  the  body  in  a  utilitarian  sense  < 
we  shall  attach  some  greater  value 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

t'  Thursday.  March  IS.  19', 


Jitrs.  BURKE  of  California.  M^  Speak- 


our 


it 


er,  I  Jiave  received  a  very  moving 
honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Martin ' 
anq  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
beljeve  expresses  the  hope  and 
theise  great  men  provided  to 

I  would  like  to  share  this  song 
colleagues,  and  am  inserting 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record: 
«         Mt  Belovxd 
(By  Rachel  Leon) 
TbAther  wo  walked  this  earth  wlt^  covirago 

and  humility, 
Fordver.and  always  striving  to  bulljl  a  better 

day 
When  suddenly  you  were  taken  fro^  me 
To  sleep  until  eternity. 

Par  away  the  beauteous  flowers  ani  I  fragrant 

roses. 
That  you,  dear,  loved  so  weU. 
Which  grown  in  abundance  ther© 
Nod  An  sympathy  at  my  grief-stricken  care 
The  road   may   be   long,   hard   ar|d   dreary, 
Without  ybu,  dear,  at  my  side, 
»■  But  I  shall  not  grow  weary 
,  With  God's  loving  hand  to  guld^  me  and 

abide, 

I  saw  the  mountain,  I'm  free  at  tut. 
The  heavens  are  weeping  tears  of  slood, 
Tears  for  the  great  and  tears  for  tl  le  good. 
Brother  to  brother  my  life  I  gave  tor  peace. 
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Nation. 
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And  faith  to  reign  subUme, 
For  peace  to  reign  sublime. 

(In  memory  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  and 
Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy.) 
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THE  LOUISVILLE  DEFENDER:  40 
YEARS  OF  DISTINGUISHED  JOUR- 
NALISM AND  COMMUNITY  SERV- 
ICE 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  15.  1973 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Is 
the  40th  anniversary  of  a  very  distin- 
guished and  highly  respected  newspaper 
in  my  community,  the  LoulsviUe  EJe- 
fender. 

Since  the  inception  of  its  publication 
in  1933.  the  Louisville  Defender  has  won 
more  than  70  State  and  National  awards 
ir.  journalistic  competitions. 

Under  the  skillful  and  responsible 
leadership  of  Editor-Publisher  Prank  L. 
Stanley,  the  Defender  has  served  as  an 
Invaluable  sounding  bosu-d  and  source  of 
information  for  Louisville's  black  com- 
munity. The  Defender,  I  might  add.  Is 
also  widely  read  in  Louisville's  white 
community  for  news  often  unavailable  in 
the  daily  press. 

The  Louisville  Defender's  services  to 
the  community  go  far  beyond  the  mere 
dissemination  of  information  and  opin- 
ion, however.  The  newspaper's  annual 
clothe-a-child  charitable  campaign  each 
Christmas  season  has  become  an  impor- 
tant community  tradition  as  has  the  an- 
nual Defender  Home  Show. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
in  the  Record  the  following  editorial, 
recently  published  in  the  Defender, 
which  comments  on  this  important  mile- 
stone in  Kentucky  Journalism,  and  which 
additionally  speaks  to  the  broader  point 
of  the  Importance  of  diversity  and  vary- 
ing perspectives  in  the  makeup  of  our  na- 
tional news  media: 

Our  40th  Anniversart 

Exactly  one  month  from  now  on  March  15, 
1973,  the  LoulBvUle  Defender  will  celebrate 
its  fortieth  anniversary.  Simultaneously 
March  16,  marks  the  146th  anniversary  of  the 
American  Black  press.  On  March  16,  1827, 
John  B.  Russwurm,  America's  first  Black  col- 
lege graduate,  founded  Freedom's  Journal. 
Today  there  are  over  200  Black  oriented  pub- 
llcatlous. 

In  1933  the  late  Albln  H.  Bowman  had 
the  vision  to  found  the  Louisville  Defender. 
At  that  time  there  were  four  other  Louis- 
vUle  Black  newspapers  being  published.  Each 
of  these  competing  Black  editor-publishers 
was  distinguished  in  his  own  right  but  un- 
fortunately except  for  the  church-subsidized 
American  Baptist  newspaper,  the  others  are 
extinct. 

Forty  years  constitute  a  respectable  age  for 
any  publication,  particularly  in  this  period 
of  publishing  demises  of  some  of  the  Itu^est 
magazines  and  dallies.  But  during  the  miM 
time  the  Black  press  has  increased  in  num- 
ber and  individual  publication  size,  format, 
and  circulation. 

This  indicates  that  the  Black  press  la  meet- 
ing the  challenge  of  our  new  age  or  more 
particulairly  la  serving  the  news  needs  of  its 
readership  which  are  only  scantily  supplied 
by  the  white  press,  if  at  all.  Indeed,  the  Black 


press  la  more  relevant  to  the  Black  struggle 
and  not  only  Informs  and  educates,  but  often 
initiates  the  action  against  existing  racism, 
Injustice,  and  Black  denials. 

Dempsey  J.  Travis,  president  of  the  United 
Mortgage  Bankers  of  America,  said  In  a 
1972  speech : 

"Knowing  that  the  Black  press  has  played 
such  a  herculean  role  in  the  lives  of  most 
Blacks,  I  cannot  conceive  of  the  day  in 
this  century  or  the  next  when  the  Black  press 
will  not  be  needed.  Those  of  us  who  have 
worked  In  the  vineyard  for  freedom  know 
that  after  the  Black  press  there  Is  no  other 
option.  Hence,  It  must  survive.  The  Black 
press  iB  to  journalism  what  jazz  Is  to  music 
In  that  they  both  bare  the  souls  of  Black 
folk.  .  .  .  Frankly,  there  are  too  many  colored 
people  who  still  believe  that  the  white  man's 
press  is  like  the  white  man's  Ice — colder  and 
better. 

".  .  .  In  the  absence  of  a  Black  oriented 
media.  Black  news  will  be  treated  like  the 
Black  blues — the  white  man  will  control  the 
Black  communication  faucet  and  he  will  de- 
cide when  It  should  be  turned  off  and  on." 

Obviously,  the  LoulsvUle  Defender  does  not, 
at  40,  consider  its  mission  complete — far 
from  It,  because  fuU  first  class  citizenship 
has  not  yet  been  won  and  the  road  ahead 
seems  more  Impregnated  with  obstacles  than 
ever,  especially  with  an  ultra-conservative, 
seemingly  anti-Black  occupant  of  the  White 
House. 

Accordingly,  the  Defender  knows  Its  duty 
Is  to  exert  greater  effort  toward  the  ultimate 
fulfillment  of  Its  original  goal.  Now  func- 
tioning in  an  age  of  dynamic  changes.  Black 
people's  hunger  for  enlightenment  deepens 
as  desegregation  becomes  more  legal  and 
segregation  itself  becomes  more  real. 

The  very  fact  that  we  live  In  an  Imperfect 
society  and  In  a  democracy  still  grappling 
with  the  problems  of  how  best  to  square  its 
practices  with  Its  avowed  purposes,  poses 
singular  challenges  to  us.  We  must  not  only 
remain  that  constant  reminder  of  the  job 
that  democracy  has  yet  to  do,  but  become  a 
greater  source   of   Inspiration   for  all. 


LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  15.  1973 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  weeks 
ago  the  Nation  burled  a  national  leader 
whose  towering  presence  dominated 
political  life  for  more  than  two  decades. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  been  acclaimed 
by  political  leaders  throughout  the 
United  States  as  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful men  in  Congress  while  serving  as  a 
Senator  and  he  will  go  down  in  the  an- 
nals of  history  as  a  President  who  man- 
aged to  put  more  social  legislation 
through  Congress  than  any  other 
President  since  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Johnson's  skill  in  managing  Con- 
gress both  before  he  became  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  afterward  when  he  was  Presi- 
dent, probably  was  unsurpassed  in 
American  history.  His  accomplishments 
on  behalf  of  the  minorities  were  a  case 
of  forcefully  striking  the  iron  while  It 
was  hot. 

His  programs  intended  to  improve  the 
position  of  the  Nation's  poor,  its  chil- 
dren, and  its  aged,  partlcuj^rly  bene- 
fiting black  Americans. 
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President  Johnson  was  a  big-hearted, 
loyal,  impatient  man.  As  a  result  of 
what  he  accomplished,  the  Nation,  hope- 
fully, will  never  again  revert  to  the  com- 
placency which  existed  before,  with  re- 
gard to  the  poor  and  the  black. 

Lyndon  Johnson  had  a  dream;  it  was 
a  dream  of  a  society  in  which  men  are 
truly  equal  in  opportimity  and  in  dignity. 
Every  American  begins  life  from  the 
same  starting  line. 

VSThatever  his  faults,  he  was  unique  and 
a  man  who  loved  his  fellow  man.  His 
presence  will  be  missed  and  he  will  not 
be  forgotten. 


PARADOX  OR  PATTERN? 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  15,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Richard 
Nixon  is  very  often  a  President  of  para- 
dox. While  he  was  espousing  law  and 
order  during  the  Presidential  campaign 
his  campaign  aides  were  violating  the  law 
on  numerous  occasions.  He  continues  an 
unconstitutional  war  for  4  years  and 
violates  the  Constitution  by  impounding 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress. 
While  recently  calling  for  a  new  sense 
of  decency  in  America,  he  recommends 
the  use  of  the  death  penalty. 

But  in  one  tragic  sense,  he  has  pursued 
a  consistent  pattern  of  policy  which  con- 
tinually comes  down  hardest  on  disad- 
vantaged Americans.  His  proposed  budget 
and  newly  announced  philosophy  of  de- 
centralized government  destroy  the  hopes 
and  dreams  of  needy  citizens  all  across 
this  country.  Besides  stopping  the  flow 
of  money  from  Washington,  D.C.,  the 
President  has  stifled  the  feeling  of  com- 
passion that  previously  emanated  from 
our  Capital  City. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Nixon's  Is  a  Presidency  of 
paradox  and  pattern. 

I  now  submit  for  your  attention  and 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  a  New 
York  Times  editorial  of  March  10  en- 
titled "Housing  Paradox." 

Housing  Paradox 
In  his  message  to  Congress  on  community 
development.  President  Nixon  adopts  a  re- 
markably paradoxical  stance  toward  this  na- 
tion's housing  record. 

He  first  boasts  that  in  the  last  four  years 
his  Administration  has  provided  "more 
housing  assistance  than  the  total  provided 
by  the  Federal  Government  during  the  en- 
tire 34-year  history  of  our  national  bousing 
program  preceding  this  Administration." 
The  percentage  of  Americans  living  in  sub- 
standard housing  has  dropped  dramatically, 
he  reports,  and  adds:  "Americans  today  are 
better  housed  than  ever  before  in  our 
history." 

Then  the  President  asserts  that  the  Gov- 
ernment's housing  programs,  now  suddenly 
described  as  "533  old  and  wasteful  pro- 
grams." are  expensive  and  not  the  answer. 
This  paradox  cannot  be  explained  away  by 
simply  stating,  as  the  President  does,  that 
the  record  is  good  but  not  good  enough. 
Mr.  Nixon  presents  no  bill  of  particulars  and 
offers  no  reforms.  Instead,  he  reaffirms  the 
shutting  down  of  the  housing  programs, 
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promises  a  substitute  within  six  months 
and  proposes  other  urban  programs  be  fold- 
ed Into  a  special  revenue-sharing  plEin, 

The  effect  is  to  move  away  from  the  na- 
tional commitment  set  forth  in  the  Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft  Housing  Act  of  1949:  "A  de- 
cent home  and  a  suitable  living  environ- 
ment for  every  American  family."  President 
Nixon  praises  this  goal  in  his  message  ("we 
should  never  waiver  in  our  commitment") 
but  retreats  from  it  In  practice.  That  Is  not 
surprising  Inasmuch  as  he  voted  against  the 
passage  of  that  law  and  of  other  housing 
programs  when  he  served  in  Congress. 

The  programs  grouped  together  as  "com- 
munity development"  include  urban  renew- 
al, model  cities,  open  spaces  for  parks  and 
recreation,  low  Interest  loans  for  rehabUlta- 
tion  of  homes  In  urban  renewal  areas,  and 
grants  for  water  and  sewer  lines.  The  House 
and  Senate  last  year  passed  but  did  not 
reach  agreement  upon  dlffereht  versions  of 
a  community  development  bill,  which  would 
have  merged  the  funds  for  several  of  these 
programs  into  what  Congressional  Demo- 
crats call  "block  grants"  and  the  President 
calls  "special  revenue  sharing." 

Those  Congressional  bills,  however,  con- 
tained significant  tests  which  each  commu- 
nity would  have  to  meet  to  obtain  the 
money.  A  town  or  city  would  have  to  Join 
with  its  neighbors  in  developing  a  compre- 
hensive areawide  plan.  The  plan  would  have 
to  provide  housing  for  low-income  and  mod- 
erate-income families,  conform  with  civil 
rights  laws,  and  refiect  adequate  participa- 
tion by  ordinary  citizens.  Because  the  Ad- 
ministration's new  bill  has  yet  to  be  written 
it  is  not  clear  whether  It  will  provide  for 
these  Federal  standards.  Such  criteria  are 
not  mere  bureaucratic  red  tape;  they  are  es- 
sential If  the  money  Is  to  go  where  the  need 
is  greatest. 

The  programs  to  be  phased  out  and  for 
which  the  Administration  promises  a  sub- 
stitute by  next  autumn  include  public  hous- 
ing, rural  housing,  rent  supplements  and 
special  programs  enacted  in  1968  to  encour- 
age the  construction  of  privately  owned 
rental  housing  and  to  assist  low-income 
families  to  own  their  own  homes.  These  lat- 
ter two  programs  put  through  by  the  John- 
son Administration  help  account  for  the 
production  boom  in  moderate-Income  hous- 
ing for  which  President  Nixon  takes  credit — 
and  they  also  account  for  some  of  the  waste 
and  scandal  he  deplores. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  chaired  by  Senator  Proxmlre  of 
Wisconsin  has  Just  released  a  report  assert- 
ing that  "the  primary  problem  with  housing 
subsidies  has  been  mismanagement  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment." Whether  better  management  Is  at- 
tainable Is  always  open  to  argument,  but 
the  Proxmlre  report  does  cast  an  odd  light 
on  the  President's  renewed  request  for 
swelling  HUD  Into  a  larger  Department  of 
Community  Development  to  which  would  be 
added  the  Federal  Highway  Admtolstratlon, 
mass  transit,  rural  electrification  and  rural 
telephones  and  disaster  relief.  Should  a  de- 
partment that  may  not  be  able  to  adminis- 
ter satisfactorily  all  Its  existing  programs  b© 
given  new.  diverse  responsibilities? 

A  halt  to  housing  subsidies,  a  revenue- 
sharing  umbrella  for  urban  renewal  and 
Model  Cities  and  an  administrative  realign- 
ment do  not  add  up  to  a  national  program 
for  the  cities.  On  the  contrary,  they  express 
President  Nixon's  determination  to  abandon 
the  Federal  Government's  leadership  role  In 
coping  with  housing  and  urban  problems. 
Yet  without  that  leadership,  too  many  com- 
munities across  the  nation  can  be  expected 
to  Ignore  the  bad  housing  and  other  miseries 
of  the  impoverished  who  live  across  the 
tracks,  in  the  next  town  or  In  the  Inner  city. 
Only  the  national  Government  can  assure 
the   fulfillment  of  a  national  commitment. 
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CONSUMERS  VERSUS  THE  ENERGY 
CRISIS 


HONc  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF   MASSACHCSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  15,  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
recent  months,  t^e  energy  crisis  has  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  attention.  Members 
of  Congress  have  received  dozens  of  pam- 
phlets, studies,  and  letters  from  oil,  gas, 
coal  and  electric  power  associations  un- 
derscoring the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

The  theme  underlying  all  of  the  in- 
dustry energy  studies  I  have  read  is  that 
demand  cannot  be  controlled  without  sig- 
nificant adverse  effects  on  the  American 
economy  and  lifestyle.  The  orJy  solution 
then,  is  to  raise  the  price  of  energy  in 
order  to  increase  the  development  of  our 
domestic  resources. 

An  article  by  Alan  L.  Otten,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
March  15,  offers  a  look  at  the  other  side 
of  the  coin.  He  suggests  that  it  is  possible 
to  conserve  energy  without  destrojang  life 
as  we  now  know  it. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  fellow 
colleagues: 

CoNBUUEss  Versus  the  Eneegt  Cbisis 
(By  Alan  L.  Otten) 

Washington. — Newspaf>ers,  magazines,  and 
radio  and  TV  news  shows  are  full  of  "The 
Energy  Crisis."  The  President  appoints  a 
White  House  energy  coordlniator  and  prepares 
a  special  message  to  Congress.  Industry  lead- 
ers make  speeches  and  lavltcb  ad  campaigns 
to  press  their  own  ideas. 

Almost  all  the  talk  and  planning,  however, 
focuses  on  ways  to  Increase  energy  supplies. 
And  almost  aU  the  ways — removal  of  price 
controls  on  natural  gas  production,  more 
strip  mining,  far  more  offshore  oil  and  gas 
drilling,  expanded  oU  Imports  and  so  on — In- 
volve the  drawbacks  of  higher  prices,  in- 
creased danger  to  the  environment  and  even 
foreign  policy  complications. 

Far  less  Is  heard  about  the  opposite  side  of 
the  equation — how  to  use  less  energy  and 
thus  stretch  supplies.  Ways  to  do  this  exist, 
and  at  least  a  few  experts  assert  they  would 
work — without  any  great  discomfort  or  In- 
convenience, and  often  with  real  savings  In 
costs. 

Whether  a  full-blown  crisis  exists  Is  to 
some  degree  a  matter  of  definition;  many  of- 
ficials, like  White  House  aide  Peter  Flanigan, 
think  "crisis"  an  excessively  alarmist  de- 
scription. Unquestionably,  though,  there's 
some  sort  of  crunch,  signaled  by  scattered 
brownouts  last  summer,  unheated  schools 
and  powerless  factories  this  winter,  and 
threats  of  emptying  gasoline  pumps  this 
spring. 

Energy  demand  still  soars — with  U.S.  con- 
sumption doubling  every  13  to  15  years.  At 
the  same  time,  cheap,  clesu:!,  easily-accessible 
energy  supplies  are  running  low. 

"The  basic  problem,"  says  S.  David  Free- 
man, director  of  the  Energy  PoUcy  Project, 
"Is  to  turn  our  whole  national  policy 
around — from  one  that  has  promoted  the 
widest  possible  use  of  energy  to  one  that 
conserves  energy."  The  project,  set  up  by  the 
Ford  Foundation  last  May,  is  directing  re- 
search Into  all  aspects  of  "the  energy  di- 
lemma, and  policy  alternatives." 

Mr.  Freeman,  a  balding,  wiry  enthusiast, 
is  a  respected  energy  expert,  starting  out  25 
years  ago  as  an  attorney  with  the  Tennessee 
Vall«y  Authority  and  more  recently  serving 
as  head  of  the  energy  policy  staff  In  the  office 
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that  by  1980  cars  must  have  an  engine  that's 
able  to  get  20  miles  to  the  gallon  than  to  say 
they  can't  pollute." 

After  Industrial  use  and  transportation, 
space  Is  the  biggest  energy  consumer.  About 
20 '■'f  of  energy  use  goes  into  heating,  cooling, 
and  lighting  homes,  factories,  stores,  offices 
and  other  buildings.  Here  again,  little  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  In  design  and  construction 
to  the  need  to  save  energy  later  on:  whether 
to  use  less  glass,  a  notoriously  poor  Insulator; 
whether  to  Install  more  or  better  Insulation; 
whether  halls  in  office  buildings  need  to  be 
lighted  as  powerfully  as  desk  work  areas;  and 
similar  questions. 

An  architect  friend  of  Mr.  Freeman's 
looked  over  plans  for  a  building  he'd  Just  fin- 
ished designing,  and  found  that  a  few  small 
changes  would  cut  later  energy  consumption 
35^1  without  raising  other  costs  at  all.  The 
Rand  Corp.  study  In  California  estimated  that 
better  Insulation  In  new  housing  could  cut 
heating  and  cooling  requirements  by  40%  to 
SOTc,  and  that  the  extra  construction  costs 
would  be  recaptured  In  four  to  seven  years 
through  reduced  fuel  and  utility  bills. 

Mr.  Freeman  thinks  building  codes  might 
require  better  insulation  and  other  energy- 
saving  features.  "If  the  government  can  Issue 
codes  to  keep  termites  out,  it  can  Issue  codes 
to  keep  BTU's  In,"  he  argues. 

Environmental  and  consumer  groups  offer 
other  ideas.  They  contend  Americans  could 
learn  to  keep  the  thermostat  a  few  degrees 
lower  in  winter  and  a  few  degrees  higher  In 
summer.  A  leaflet  published  by  Concern  Inc., 
a  Washington-based  group,  lists  several  dozen 
energy-saving  suggestions,  such  as  closing 
doors  and  registers  in  unused  rooms. 

Mr.  Freeman  also  likes  the  Idea  of  a  Truth- 
in-Energy  Act  that  would  require  manufac- 
turers to  state  the  probable  annual  energy 
consumption  of  each  appliance  they  make. 
Some  air  conditioners,  for  example,  cool  Just 
as  well  as  others  on  half  as  much  energy. 

Critics  wrongly  try  to  picture  conservation 
as  "requiring  a  cold,  bare,  Spartan  life,"  Mr. 
Freeman  says.  "Tighter  buildings,  better 
public  transportation  and  more  efficient  In- 
dustrial use  of  energy  are  no  threat  to  Ameri- 
ca's future.  In  fact,  such  measures  could  well 
Improve  our  lifestyles." 

CRmCISM  AND  CYNICISM  REMAIN 

But  some  critics,  or  at  least  cynics,  cer- 
tainly remain.  "Adoption  of  measures  to  slow 
the  growth  rate  of  electrical  demand  may 
prove  to  be  premature,  and  only  act  to  in- 
crease demand  for  other  energy  sources," 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  quotes  a  Southern 
California  Edison  Co.  vice  president  as  say- 
ing. He  urged  reliance  on  natural  market 
forces;  anything  else,  he  maintained,  would 
Injure  the  growth  of  the  California  economy 
and  cut  the  state's  standard  of  living. 

"We  should  do  the  kind  of  work  neces- 
sary to  make  damn  sure  the  people  know  the 
energy  burden  they're  undertaking,"  similar- 
ly says  the  administration's  Peter  Flanlgan, 
"but  in  thB  last  analysis,  we  have  to  let  mar- 
ket forces  prevail."  One  major  problem,  he 
says.  "Is  that  the  government  has  taken 
the  cleanest,  most  environmentally  accepta- 
ble fuel — gas — and  forced  it  to  be  sold  at 
half  the  cost  of  crude  oil.  Naturally,  there's 
not  going  to  be  enough  exploration  and  pro- 
duction." He  also  sees  environmentalist  pro- 
posals as  restricting  production  unneces- 
sarily. "I  believe,"  he  says,  "you  can  get  a 
great  deal  more  energy  at  very  acceptable 
environmental  costs.  You  can  do  more  off- 
shore drUllng,  with  very  touf^  antl-pollu- 
tlon  controls,  or  more  strip  mining  If  you 
make  the  owners  replace  the  soil  and  re- 
forest It." 

Essentially,  says  Mr.  Flanlgan,  "people 
should  have  the  right  to  make  their  own 
choice.  They  may  make  stupid  choices,  but 
It's  not  the  federal  government's  business  to 
keep  people  from  being   stupid.  If  a  man 
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wants  to  build  a  cheaper  hovise  with  less  In- 
sulation, and  pay  more  for  energy  to  heat 
and  cool  It  later,  why  shovUd  some  bureaucrat 
say  he  can't?" 

Mr,  Freeman  concedes.  In  any  event,  that 
conservation  can't  cut  demand  to  the  point 
where  there's  no  energy  problem,  but  he  In- 
sists It  can  make  the  supply  problem  more 
manageable.  And  perhaps  most  Importantly, 
he  says,  "It  buys  you  time" — time  to  under- 
take long-neglected  research  and  develop- 
ment of  new  clean,  cheap  energy  sources. 

Government  and  Industry,  he  estimates, 
must  at  least  double  the  »1  billion  a  year  it 
now  spends  on  research  and  development, 
most  of  It  currently  going  for  nuclear  re- 
search centering  around  the  fast  breeder  re- 
actor. Far  more  needs  to  be  done,  he  tells 
audiences,  to  explore  the  commercial  poten- 
tial of  such  other  sources  as  solar  and  geo- 
thermal  energy,  gasification  of  coal,  use  of 
fuel  cells,  and  development  of  shale  oil. 
"Right  now,"  he  declares,  "our  whole  future 
as  a  high-energy  civilization  Is  riding  on 
one  egg — the  fast  breeder." 

Many  of  the  suggestions  advanced  by  Mr. 
Freeman  and  other  conservationists  may  be 
too  far  out,  unfeasible  or  far  beyond  public 
tolerance.  But  others  may  prove  eminently 
practical  and  sensible.  A  little  more  attention 
to  them — by  the  administration.  Congress, 
Industry,  and  consumers — would  help  sort 
out  which  are  which. 


INTERNSHIP  PROGRAM  FOR  SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOL  TEACHERS  OF 
GOVERNMENT  AND  SOCIAL 
STUDIES 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  15,  1973 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  establish  a  con- 
gressional internship  program  for  sec- 
ondary school  teachers  of  government 
and  social  studies  in  honor  of  President 
Johnson,  who  at  one  point  in  his  career 
was  also  a  teacher. 

Each  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  delegate  from  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  the  Resident  Commissioner 
of  Puerto  Rico  would  be  authorized  to 
hire  for  2  months  during  the  summer  a 
high  school  teacher  in  the  area  of  either 
government  or  social  studies. 

My  aim  in  this  legislation  is  to  provide 
teachers  with  a  firsthand  view  of  con- 
gressional operations.  While  both  social 
studies  and  government  teachers  have 
completed  the  necessary  academic  train- 
ing in  their  respective  areas,  at  the  same 
time,  I  believe  that  an  internship  in  a 
congressional  office  would  complement 
their  academic  training  with  the  enrich- 
ment of  practical  experience. 

Through  these  teachers,  students  then 
will  also  be  able  to  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  how  the  Congress  works. 

I  hope  my  biU  will  receive  favorable 
consideration  by  my  colleagues.  The  text 
of  thfebUl  follows: 

A  bUl  to  establish  a  congressional  Inte.'n- 
shlp  program  for  secondary  school  teach- 
ers of  government  or  social  studies  in  honor 
of  President  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
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America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  each 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (In- 
cluding the  Delegate  from  the  District  of 
Columbia)  is  authorized  to  hire  for  two 
months  during  the  period  from  June  1  to 
August  31,  Inclusive  each  year,  one  additional 
employee  to  be  known  as  a  "Lyndon  Balnes 
Johnson  teacher  Congressional  Intern." 

Sec.  2.  For  this  purpose,  each  Member  (and 
the  Delegate  from  the  District  of  Columbia) 
and  the  Resident  Commissioner  of  Puerto 
Rico  shall  have  available  for  payment  to  such 
Intern  a  gross  allowance  of  $800,  at  the  rate 
of  $400  per  month,  payable  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  House.  Such  allowance  and 
such  Intern  shall  be  in  addition  to  all  allow- 
ances and  personnel  made  available  to  such 
Member  (or  Delegate)  under  other  provisions 
of  law. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  shall  be  paid  compensa- 
tion as  a  "Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  teacher 
Congressional  Intern"  who  does  not  have  on 
file  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, at  all  times  during  the  period  of 
his  employment,  a  certificate  that  such  in- 
tern was  during  the  academic  year  Immedi- 
ately preceding  his  employment  a  bona  fide 
teacher  in  government  or  social  studies  at  a 
public  secondary  school. 

Sec.  4.  Each  such  Intern  shall  receive  a 
mileage  allowance  for  travel  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  back  home  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  as  provided  In  section  5704 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 


AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  MONTH 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  15,  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  the  millions  of  persons  aided 
by  the  American  Red  Cross,  March  is  a 
special  month — Red  Cross  Month. 

There  is  hardly  a  problem  today  In 
which  the  Red  Cross  is  not  actively  in- 
volved. 

Over  3  million  times  last  year,  the  Red 
Cross  assisted  U.S.  servicemen,  veterans, 
and  their  families. 

The  organization  was  also  called  upon 
to  provide  emergncy  disaster  relief  in 
several  areas.  Hurricane  Agnes  alone  re- 
quired almost  $25  million  in  aid  to  about 
500,000  persons. 

The  Red  Cross  collected,  processed,  and 
distributed  3.5  million  units  of  blood  dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year. 

But  the  services  of  the  Red  Cross  ex- 
tend even  beyond  the  functions  tradi- 
tionally connected  with  the  volunteer 
organization. 

Today,  the  Red  Cross  is  tackling  social 
problems  such  as  drug  abuse,  neglect  of 
the  elderly,  unequal  status  of  minorities, 
and  those  which  affect  the  poor.  • 

American  Red  Cross  Month  is  an  ap- 
propriate time  to  applaud  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Red  Cross  and  to  en- 
courage the  continued  participation  of 
Americans  in  the  Red  Cross  through  be- 
coming members  and  active  volunteers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Red  Cross  has  a  long 
history  of  being  ready  to  help  American 
people  in  distress.  Now  we  must  recipro- 
cate and  show  our  support  for  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  with  healthy  donations. 
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REPARATIONS  FOR  OUR  CITIES, 
TOO 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  15.  1973 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  regard 
to  the  difBcult  decision  facing  the  Con- 
gress on  what  U.S.  aid,  if  any,  should  be 
made  available  to  North  Vietnam  to  help 
undo  the  damage  our  Armed  Forces  did 
there,  I  believe  a  great  many  Members 
will  find  thought-provoking  a  recent 
article  which  appeared  in  the  March  2, 
1973,  issue  of  the  New  York  Post.  That 
article,  by  Columnist  Peter  Hamill,  en- 
titled "For  Reparations,"  follows: 
For  Reparations 
(By  Pete  Hamill) 

For  12  years,  we  killed  them.  We  machine- 
gunned  them.  We  scorched  them  with 
napalm.  We  poisoned  their  rivers.  We  de- 
foliated their  earth.  We  wrecked  their  schools. 
We  destroyed  hospitals.  We  dropped  bombs 
from  high  altitudes,  and  killed  old  men, 
women  and  children  along  with  their 
soldiers. 

During  all  that  time,  not  a  single  bomb 
fell  on  the  United  States.  Not  a  single  North 
Vietnamese  came  ashore  to  kill  our  old  men, 
our  women  and  our  children.  Not  a  single 
American  cornfield  was  conttuninated.  Not 
one  of  our  schools  or  hospitals  was  destroyed. 
Of  course  we  have  to  pay  reparations  to  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

But  Richard  Nixon  should  not  be  allowed 
to  create  a  false  set  of  priorities.  Henry  Kis- 
singer told  Barbara  Walters:  "In  the  present 
circumstances,  when  you  have  a  peace  that 
has  many  precarious  aspects  after  10  years  of 
war  .  .  .  not  to  consider  what  may  be  psy- 
chologically, politically  and  humanly  neces- 
sary Is  simply  a  wrong  allocation  of  priori- 
ties." 

Kissinger  was  making  the  arugment  In 
favor  of  paying  the  estimated  $2.5-$5  billon 
for  "reconstruction"  to  North  Vietnam.  His 
argiunent  Is  a  valid  one.  But  when  Nixon, 
through  Kissinger,  talks  about  priorities,  he 
should  not  be  allowed  to  make  this  an  either/ 
or  proposition :  either  help  reconstruct  North 
Vietnam  or  send  the  money  to  the  American 
cities.  Quite  clearly,  the  American  govern- 
ment should  do  both. 

The  American  Congressmen  who  are  shout- 
ing loudest  against  rej>aratlons  to  North  Viet- 
nam were  also  the  most  profligate  In  spend- 
ing money  for  the  military  across  the  years. 
Forget  them.  The  key  must  be  the  liberal 
Congressmen,  and  those  conservatives  who 
have  come  to  understand  what  American 
self-interest  is  really  all  about. 

A  coalition  of  those  forces  could  establish 
the  principle,  right  from  the  beginning,  that 
the  American  city  was  one  of  the  major 
casualties  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Part  of 
this  was  psychological:  the  erosion  of  belief, 
the  distrust  of  authority,  the  general 
demoralization  and  loss  of  hope  In  secular 
power  all  can  be  traced  to  the  violent  Im- 
morality of  Vietnam.  Those  conditions  are 
the  seedbed  for  heroin  addiction,  crime,  and 
the  human  chaos  that  so  frequently  accom- 
panies welfare. 

But  In  addition,  there  were  severe  prac- 
tical assaults  made  on  the  cities  during  the 
war.  Quite  simply,  they  were  starved  of 
money.  The  programs  of  the  War  on  Poverty 
never  had  a  chance  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  federal  government  never  gave 
them  the  money  they  needed  to  do  the  job. 

The  cities  needed  help  In  providing  new 
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housing,  new  sewage  treatment  facilities  to 
deal  with  the  packaging  explosion  that  came 
with  the  false  prosperity  of  the  war.  They 
needed  new  mass  transportation  systems. 
They  got  practically  nothing.  The  money 
was  going  to  Vietnam. 

If  there  had  been  a  matching  dollar  out- 
lay for  cities  during  the  war — one  dollar  for 
cities  to  match  every  dollar  for  war — the 
cities  today  would  be  gardens.  Welfare 
would  have  largely  vanished,  because  those 
houses,  subway  tunnels,  sewage  treatment 
plants  would  have  been  built  by  men  who 
were  then,  and  are  now,  out  of  work. 

But  one  major  lesson  of  Vietnam  Is  that 
we  are  finite;  we  cannot  have  guns  and  but- 
ter; we  cannot  Indulge  moral  crusades  on  the 
other  side  of  the  earth  and  still  take  care 
of  the  people  who  are  paying  for  those 
crusades. 

So  Congress  should  be  prepared  to  fight 
the  President  on  the  Issue  of  reparations. 
They  can  go  along  with  the  money  for  North 
Vietnam  only  If  there  Is  a  matching  dollar 
outlay  for  the  cities,  perhaps  even  a  pro- 
portional dollar  outlay:  for  every  dollar  to 
North  Vietnam  in  reparations,  $10  to  the 
cities  in  reparations.  In  other  words,  repara- 
tions for  the  cities  too. 

The  federal  government  under  three  Presi- 
dents did  tremendous  damage  to  the  Ameri- 
can cities.  New  York  In  particular.  It  is  only 
simple  justice  that  they  repair  and  recon- 
struct those  cities  while  doing  the  same  for 
their  other  victims.  We  should  also  remind 
the  Congressmen,  and  the  Executive  Branch, 
that  83  per  cent  of  federal  revenues  come 
from  cities,  and  we  are  only  speaking  for  a 
share  of  our  own  money. 

I  agree  with  Kissinger  that  we  must  do 
what  is  "psychologically,  politically  and  hu- 
manly necessary."  But  it  should  be  done  for 
New  York  as  well  as  for  Hanoi. 

This  will  not  have  to  come  out  of  .iny 
social  program,  or  require  a  raise  in  taxes. 
The  money  can  be  cut  right  out  of  the  $79 
bUUon  mUltary  budget.  That  Is  where  the 
fat  Is.  That  Is  where  the  waste  Is. 

To  ask  that  reparations  be  taken  from  the 
victims  of  a  war.  Instead  of  from  the  clowns 
who  waged  It,  is  almost  as  obscene  a  proposi- 
tion as  the  war  Itself. 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  15.  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  scholars  may  argue  among 
themselves  about  the  details  of  St. 
Patrick's  life,  but  I  am  sure  that  all  of 
us  in  Congress — Irish  or  not — will  find 
ourselves  in  agreement  that  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  wearing  of  the  green  is  a  fun 
holiday. 

On  that  special  day,  St.  Patrick's  Day, 
those  of  us  who  are  not  descendants  of 
the  Emerald  Isle  might  be  tempted  to 
pretend  we  are  natives,  just  to  be  able  to 
join  wholeheartedly  in  the  celebration. 

Today,  in  preparation  for  that  glorious 
holiday  of  St.  Patrick's  Day,  I  salute  the 
Irishmen  of  our  Nation.  But,  in  addition, 
I  also  commend  those  non-Irish  citizens 
who  will  rally  to  the  occassion  and  cele- 
brate St.  Patrick's  Day  alongside  those 
who  have  grown  up  with  the  shamrock 
in  hand. 
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AS  PUBLIC  OFFICIALS,  ARE 
FILLING  THE  PUBLIC 


Hon.  WILLIAM  s.  moorhead 


WEFUL- 
ItlUST? 


\  OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

I         Thursday.  March  15. 


REPRESEN  TATIVES 
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iMr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsy  vania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
^ccoRO  at  this  time  a  small  piece  of 
what  I  consider  a  very  larje  speech. 
Large,  not  in  the  sense  of  length  or 
jverblage,  but  in  truth. 
I  As  public  officials,  who  mu  st  run  for 
reelection  every  other  year,  [  am  sure 
eafch  of  us  has  asked  ourselviis  whether 
the  name  of  our  game  solely  is  "reelec- 
tion" ;  or  is  it  as  it  should  be  a  [neans  to  a 
greater  end — service  to  the  i  eople  who 
pay' our  salaries  and  expect  gi4<lance  and 
leadership. 

While  each  must  answer  thtt  question 
AoT  himself,  a  freshman  Sta  e  senator, 
Harry  G.  Hager,  Republican  ol  Williams- 
port,  has  offered  a  clear  picture  of  what 


other 


public  service  means  and  wpat  is  ex- 
pected of  us  aU. 

I  think  Senator  Hagers  reknarks  de- 
serve the  attention  of  everycne  who  is 
charged  with  the  public  trus ;  and  who 
must,  regularly,  go  before  his  masters 
and  justify  his  or  her  action;. 

How  Shall  We  Restore  Faith  in 

-  OOVERNMENT 

I  (By  Henry  a.  Hager) 

As  Lincoln  In  his  time  very  [clearly  saw 
that  he  must  save  the  union,  let  us  not  fall 
to  see  In  our  time  that  we  must  estore  con- 
science In  our  form  of  governmen  t 

That  form  of  government  Is 
America.    American    democracy 
difference  between  us  and  any 
of   past   or  present   time.   Then 
nations  with  vast  extents  of 
fertile  soil  and  with  equable 
Is  no  other  government  like  outs 
It  has  made  the  difference. 

To  the  extent  that  the  noble 
Burvives     a     people     governing 
^America  will  survive.  WheTi-the 
'Sails.  America  will  be  no  more. 
We  are  at  a  time  when  histor; ' 

Xt8  breath. 

[    Faith  in  our  form  of 

in  America,  and  faith  is  falling 

For     many     reasons,     some     real,     some 

Imagined,  America  rests  uneasy,  because  for 

too  many,  the  dream  of  good  government 
{has  become  a  nightmare. 

'  '  This  erosion  of  confidence  in 
^Institution  constitutes  as  clear 

a"  threat  to  the  union  in  oiir 

cavil  War  in  Lincoln's.  We  niu^t 

nothing  else,  begin  to  restore 
j'AJnerica    in    Its   government. 
I'  I  The  public  has  a  gloomy 

government.  Each  little  step  we 

j-eform  raises  bright  hopes.  We 

brut  it  is  not  enough.  These 
^too  soon   unless   we   continue 

reratlon   to  public   view. 
Whatever  we  can  do  to  restoi^ 
confidence,  we  must  do.  We 
record  all  committee  votes  and 
all  legislative  funds.  We  must  dc  < 
aHl  committee  meetings  to  press 
legislate  lobbyist  e^ense 
serious   debate   to   the   floor   of 
iTake  a  party  position  only  whe^ 
''philosophical  position.  Neither 
[.  Oppose  only  for  the  sake  of 
Rosing,    and    the   picture   will 
lighten. 

When  our  people  have  before  them  a  fully 


governs  ent 


time 


accou  ntlng 


n 


;he  ALL  of 
the   only 
nation 
are   other 
terfritory,  with 
cllfiate.  There 
however. 

experiment 
themselves 
experiment 

is  holding 

is  faith 


otir  definitive 
Eind  present 
as  did  the 
if  we  do 
he  faith  of 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Illumined  portrait  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
the  oflBces  we  so  fervently  sought  will  be 
positions  of  honor  Instead  of  subjects  for 
suspicion. 

The  consummation  of  that  most  cherished 
dream — "America" — is  of  far  greater  value 
than  the  political  survival  of  any  one  of  us. 

We  must,  each  of  us,  so  dedicate  ourselves 
to  its  principles  that  we  stand  prepared  to 
be  tvu-ned  out  of  office  while  in  the  exercise 
of  full  integrity  rather  than  safeguard  a 
career  for  tomorrow  with  cheap,  survival 
politics  today. 

What  is  it  that  keeps  us  from  doing  jxist 
that?  I've  only  been  here  a  short  time,  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  let  me  know  that 
state  government  has  a  gloomy  picture  of  its 
own.  The  voter  doesn't  trust  the  legislator 
and  the  legislator  doesn't  trust  the  voter. 
It  Is  a  standoff.  A  hostile  truce  at  best. 
Somebody  has  to  make  the  first  move  and 
I  suggest  that  we  should  be  the  ones  who 
make  It. 
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plcliire  pf  state 
take  toward 
have  begun, 

hoies  will  fade 
■|o  open   our 

the  public 
h4ve  voted  to 
account  for 
more.  Open 
and  public, 
bring 
the   Senate. 
It  is  also  a 
support  nor 
suppfirtlng  or  op- 
continue   to 


RATIONALIZATION  NO^  NATIONAL- 
IZATION THE  ANSWER 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    n.LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  15.  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Federal  Judge  John  P.  Pullam's  deci- 
sion that  the  Perm  Central  trustees  must 
either  produce  a  comprehensive  reorga- 
nization plan  for  the  railroad  by  July  2 
or  draft  a  proposal  for  liquidation  is  the 
latest  signal  that  the  end  of  the  line  for 
the  Perm  Central  and  for  positive  gov- 
ernmental action  is  fast  approaching. 
However,  while  the  Penn  Central  crisis 
requires  our  immediate  attention  we 
must  be  wary  of  those  who  promote  ttie 
"miracle  cure"  of  nationalization  as  the 
only  available  means  of  resolving  the 
problem  in  the  time  remaining.  The  com- 
plex northeast  ran  situation  demands  a 
far  more  intelligent,  sophisticated  solu- 
tion. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Chicago  Trib- 
ime  presents  a  thoughtful  and  cogent 
alternative  to  the  false  promise  of  gov- 
ernment take-over  of  Pennsy's  opera- 
tions. The  editorial  urges  rationalization 
of  ICC  regulatory  policy  as  a  more  feasi- 
ble course  of  action.  Such  an  approach 
would  allow  Congress  to  take  affirmative 
action  toward  curing  the  Penn  Central's 
ills  while,  at  the  same  time,  reaffirming 
its  faith  in  the  private  enterprise  system. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  editorial  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

A  Deadline  for  Penn  Central 
A  clear  warning  bell  has  rung  for  the 
trustees  of  the  Penn  Central  Railroad.  Fed- 
eral Judge  John  P.  FuUam  has  ordered  them 
to  present  to  him  by  July  2  a  plan  for  the  re- 
organization of  the  bankrupt  system — or  for 
Its  liquidation,  ^fi  doubts  that  It  can  or 
should  go  on  operating  beyond  Oct.  1  in  its 
present  form. 

Judge  Fullam's  bell  should  alert  not  only 
the  railroad,  but  also  Congress,  labor,  and 
the  public.  There  Is  almost  no  chance  that 
the  ill  giant  can  be  returned  to  health  as  a 
privately  operated  company  without  substan- 
tial changes  in  federal  law.  union  rules,  and 
public  attitudes. 

Yet  an  enterprise  which  carries  nearly  one- 
fifth  of  the  nation's  rail  freight  cannot  be 
allowed  to  die. 

.  Nor  should  the  government  take  over  Penn 
Central  to  save  It.  A  private  company  under 


Improved  laws  and  working  rtiles  might  be 
able  to  drive  its  way  back  to  profitability, 
repay  its  debts,  and  eventually  make  a  con- 
tribution to  the   government  thru  taxes. 

But  a  nationalized  operation,  the  experi- 
ence of  other  countries  shows,  would  prove 
a  startllngly  large  and  Increasing  drain  on 
the  public  treasury — forever. 

Successful  private  operation  then  is  the 
answer.  To  produce  this  there  must  be 
prompt  congressional  revision  of  the  nation's 
antiquated  Interstate  commerce  legislation. 
Railroads  muBt  have  greater  freedom  to  ellm- 
mate  uneconomic  branch  lines  and  unneeded 
trackage  without  hearings  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

The  communities  affected  often  oppose 
such  eliminations  out  of  local  pride,  without 
realizing  that  their  transportation  and  ship, 
ping  needs  can  be  met  by  other  means — 
planes,  trucks,  and  private  autos.  Penn  Cen- 
tral believes  it  could  reduce  Its  20,000  miles 
of  track  to  11,000  without  materially  depriv- 
ing the  public  of  service. 

Modified  legislation  to  provide  freedom  of 
entry  into  the  trucking  business  would  per- 
mit the  railroad  companies  or  truckers  to 
take  up  any  slack  left  by  rail  cvu-tailments. 

There  should  also  be  legislative  modifica- 
tion of  rate  requirements  to  make  railroads 
more  competitive  with  trucks,  barges,  and 
airlines. 

There  should  be  a  charge  in  the  situation 
in  which  barge  lines  operate  on  government- 
supported-  waterways  while  railroads  main- 
tain trackage  at  great  expense.  Proposals  for 
payment  of  use  taxes  by  barge  lines  have 
failed  repeatedly  to  get  anywhere  in  Congress. 

Public  understanding  and  congressional 
action  of  these  matters  can  help  Penn  Cen- 
tral achieve  two  of  the  three  conditions  which 
the  trustees  say  are  a  prerequisite  to  profit- 
able oi)eratlon — reduced  trackage  and  in- 
creased freight  rates. 

The  third  prerequisite  is  a  reduction  In 
personnel,  with  attendant  long-range  savings. 
Attainment  of  this  will  require  a  changed 
attitude  by  the  railroad  unions.  Penn  Cen- 
tral seeks  to  reduce  train  crews  from  four 
members  to  three:  it  said  that  the  reduction 
would  not  impair  safety  and  that  no  person 
displaced  from  a  crew  would  lose  his  job. 
The  personnel  reduction  would  occur  only 
thru  attrition. 

The  United  Transportation  Union  rejected 

the  move   in  long  negotiations  and  struck 

:.on  Feb.  8  when  Penn  Central   ordered  the 

reduction  unilaterally  with  Judge  Fullam's 

approval. 

Congress  then  ordered  the  trains  kept  run- 
ning 90  days  while  negotiations  resumed.  Too 
often  these  delays  have  wound  up  with  Con- 
gress balling  out  management  or  labor,  or 
both.  This  time  everyone  must  understand 
that  personnel  reductions  are  essential  to 
Penn  -Central's  survival  as  a  private  com- 
pany. Congress  Is  Increasingly  cold  to  con- 
tinued subsidies  to  the  bankrupt  line.  It 
should — and  probably  would — wholly  reject 
the  far  greater  [and  endless]  burden  of 
nationalization. 

This  leaves  no  feasible  alternative  to  push- 
ing ahead  toward  successful  private  opera- 
tion. Therefore,  Judge  Pullam's  deadline 
should  prove  an  effective  spur  to  action. 


LYNDON  BAINES  JOHNSON 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

or   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Thursday,  March  15,  1973 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
smile  on  the  face  of  a  Job  Corpsman  who 
has  just  received  his  first  job,  the  ex- 
pression of  happiness  displayed  by  the 
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mother  of  a  Headstart  child,  and  the 
pride  seen  in  a  black  American  who  after 
100  years  of  disenfrsmchlsement  votes 
for  the  first  time — all  serve  as  the  great- 
est memorial  to  the  man  from  Texas — 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson. 

The  untimely  loss  of  this  great  Pr^l- 
dent  of  the  little  people  is  deeply  felt  by 
us  all.  The  fact  that  he  rose  from  the  re- 
actionary southern  resistance  to  the  chal- 
lenges of  change — to  become  the  greatest 
Innovator  of  social  change  in  modem 
America,  indeed,  marks  the  true  great- 
ness of  President  Johnson. 

Lyndon  Johnson  was  a  unique  man,  a 
rare  man  who  realized  that  the  force  of 
freedom  is  a  never-ceasing  and  im- 
stoppable  force.  He  was  a  southerner,  but 
yet  refused  as  President  to  be  bound  by 
the  tragedies  of  sectional  hatred  and 
regional  perception. 

There  have  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  many  comparisons  made  between 
President  Johnson  and  his  colleague  in 
the  Presidency,  Abraham  Lincoln.  Many 
of  these  comparisons  are  valid.  But  a 
quality  which  Mr.  Johnson  possessed 
singularly  was  the  ability  to  do  what  was 
right  on  the  sole  grounds  that  it  was 
right. 

His  administration  should  not  be 
remembered  for  the  great  amount  of 
social  legislation  it  produced  and 
initiated  as  law.  But  rather  it  should  be 
remembered,  not  in  the  annals  of  his- 
tory, but  in  the  lives  of  our  people  as 
having  served  as  an  agent  of  freedom's 
mission  and  a  commander  in  the  Nation's 
war  with  itself. 

While  it  is  customary  to  mark  the 
passing  of  our  national  leaders  with 
tribute  and  praise — Lyndon  Johnson 
authored  his  own  tribute  by  his  steadfast 
determination  to  take  his  high  office  to 
the  people  and  thereby  allow  them  to 
govern.  This  tribute  now  serves  and  shall 
forever  serve  as  a  measuring  stick  for  all 
of  those  who  shall  hold  the  Presidency 
of  this  land. 


OIL  SPILL  IN  ALASKA  RAISES  NEW 
QUESTION  ON  PIPELINE 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  15.  1973 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  rather  sub- 
stantial oil  spill  occurred  March  8  off  the 
coast  of  Alaska  when  the  tanker  Hillyer 
Brown  ran  aground  on  Kelp  Point,  Cold 
Bay,  Alaska  . 

Several  tanks  ruptured  and  a  total  of 
244,000  gallons  of  oil  was  spUled  into  the 
Cold  Bay. 

This  recent  oil  spill  points  up  once 
again  the  severe  environmental  problems 
that  would  be  created  by  the  building  of  a 
trans-Alaskan  pipeline.  Once  supertank- 
ers start  carrying  oil  from  Valdez  to  the 
west  coast  such  accidents  are  inevitable. 
The  problem  is  that  supertankers  will 
carry  as  much  as  1  million  gallons  of  oil. 
The  rupture  of  a  supertanker  carrying 
North  Slope  oil  could  be  an  environ- 
mental disaster. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  recent  oil  spill  once  again  illus- 
trates the  extreme  environmental  costs 
of  a  trans-Alaska  pipeline  and  why  se- 
rious consideration  should  be  given  to  a 
Canadian  alternative. 

A  short  Coast  Guard  report  on  the  oil 
spill  follows: 

Report 

On  Thursday,  8  March  1973,  the  tanker 
Hillyer  Brown  (U.S.)  ran  aground  on  Kelp 
Point,  Cold  Bay,  Alaska,  outbound  from  Cold 
Bay,  rupturing  several  tanks  and  flooding 
both  pump  rooms.  The  vessel  was  carrying 
dlesel  oU  and  light,  straight-run  gasoline.  An 
accurate  estimate  placed  the  total  cargo  dis- 
charged Into  the  sea  at  1082  barrels  (45,444 
gallons)  of  gasoline  and  4,511  barrels  (189,- 
462  gallons)  of  dlesel.  The  Hillyer  Brown  Is 
owned  by  Standard  OU  of  California  and  op- 
erated by  the  Chevron  Shipping  Co.  The 
cause  or  causes  of  the  grounding  are  under 
Investigation  at  this  time. 

Upon  notification,  the  Coast  Guard  di- 
verted two  cutters  to  the  scene  and  dis- 
patched an  aircraft  for  aerial  surveiUance, 
however  weather  precluded  any  immediate 
evaluation  of  the  spill  extent.  Standard  Oil 
Co.  ofilclals  also  began  collecting  anticipated 
equipment  and  sending  personnel  to  the 
scene.  Standard  Oil  requested  the  Coast 
Guard  to  transport  available  ADAPTS  pump- 
ing subsystems  with  operators  to  the  scene  as 
soon  as  possible  to  transfer  oil  from  the  dam- 
aged tanks  to  partially  full  undamaged  tanks. 
This  task  was  coordinated  by  the  Coast 
Guard  Zrom  Washington,  D.C.,  and  three 
pumps  were  delivered  by  an  Air  Force  C-141 
Starllfter  from  Andrews  AFB.  Ten  members 
of  the  Pacific  Strike  Team  and  four  members 
of  the  Atlantic  Strike  Team  were  also  sent  to 
assist  the  On -Scene  Coordinator. 

The  escaped  oil  and  gasoline  has  been 
largely  dissipated  due  to  the  high  winds.  No 
heavy  concentrations  of  oil  have  been  found 
anywhere,  however  weather  Is  limiting  an  ef- 
fective survey. 

There  is  no  longer  any  discernible  leakage 
from  the  tanker  and  efforts  are  focusing  on 
emptying  the  damaged  tanks. 


PRESIDENTS  IMPOUNDMENT  CHAL- 
LENGED BY  LIBRARY  OF  CON- 
GRESS 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedn^day,  March  14,  1973 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
extension  of  remarks  that  I  am  placing 
in  the  Record  today,  I  have  got  a  rather 
concise  analysis  from  an  independent 
agency,  the  Library  of  Congress,  that  re- 
fers in  the  nature  of  a  white  paper  to 
the  impoimdment  actions  that  are  cur- 
rently being  taken  by  the  administration. 

Contrary  to  the  allegations  of  the  ad- 
ministration that  only  3.5  percent  of  the 
budget  is  being  impounded  as  opposed  to 
perhaps  6  percent  that  has  been  im- 
pounded in  years  past,  the  Library  in  its 
analysis  points  out  that  in  fact  the  cur- 
rent administration  is  impounding  in  ex- 
cess of  $18  billion.  As  opposed  to  actions 
in  the  past  where  impoundments  were 
spent  99  percent  thereof  over  a  period  of 
several  years,  the  current  impoundments 
are  not  being  spent  at  all.  The  analysis 
further  alleges  that  in  fact  the  will  of  the 
Congress  and  the  will  of  the  American 
people  are  being  unconstitutionally 
thwarted  by  the  President  of  the  United 
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States.  I  would  particularly  again  refer 
my  colleagues  to  the  text  of  the  Library 
analysis  which  appears  later  in  these 
proceedings. 


PRESIDENT  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 


HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  15,  1973 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  join  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
today  in  paying  my  personal  respects  to 
former  President  Lyndon  Baines  John- 
son. 

As  we  all  know,  the  term  "untimely 
passing"  is  often  used  at  times  such  as 
this.  Never,  in  my  judgment  however, 
have  those  words  been  more  fitting  or 
had  truer  meaning  than  does  the  "un- 
timely passing"  of  this  man  from  Texas 
who  gave  nearly  four  decades  of  his  life- 
time to  public  service.  With  just  36  more 
hours  of  life,  Lyndon  Johnson  would 
have  learned  that  the  peace  he  so  des- 
perately sought  in  Southeast  Asia  had 
finally  become  a  reality. 

I  would  like  to  believe  that,  given  his 
knowledge  of  the  situation  and  the  turn 
of  events  during  those  last  48  hours  be- 
fore his  passing,  Lyndon  Johnson  knew 
that  an  end  to  America's  involvement  in 
Indochina  had  been  realized. 

I  say  this  because  it  is  my  firm  belief 
that  no  person  on  earth  wanted  an  end 
to  the  war  which  he  too  inherited,  more 
than  did  Lyndon  Johnson.  And,  there 
is  no  doubt  in  mind  that  he  was  as  much 
of  a  casualty  of  the  Vietnam  war  as  were 
those  who  served  there  because  his  agony 
and  deep  sense  of  frustration  was  as 
great,  and  perhaps  greater,  than  their 
own. 

Lyndon  Johnson,  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  as  our  Chief  Executive,  partic- 
ipated in  and  was  a  leader  throughout 
the  period  from  the  New  Deal  to  the 
Great  Society.  His  legacy  in  the  field  of 
domestic  legislation  and  human  rights 
is  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  modem 
government  and  to  him  must  go  the 
credit  for  such  landmark  laws  as  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  and  a  host 
of  new  Federal  programs  dealing  with 
education,  aid  for  the  indigent,  economic 
opportunities,  and  voting  rights. 

In  August  of  1969, 1  was  able  to  suggest 
and  play  a  part  in  bringing  the  Nixon 
and  Johnson  families  together  for  the 
formal  dedication  of  the  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  in  my  congressional  district. 
It  was  a  day  that  will  never  fade  in  my 
memory  of  the  man  we  all  knew  as  L.  B.  J. 
Its  purpose  was  not  only  to  bring  these 
two  first  families  together  on  what  I  be- 
lieve will  be  a  historic  day  for  the  red- 
wood empire  of  California,  but  to  recog- 
nize Mrs.  Johnson's  unselfish  and  untir- 
ing work  on  behalf  of  preserving  and  en- 
hancing our  natural  heritage.  It  was  also 
President  Johnson's  birthday  and  speak- 
ing without  notes  or  a  prepared  text,  he 
spoke  not  of  his  years  in  Congress  or  the 
White  House,  but  of  his  deep  sense  of 
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gratitude  that  people  still  care^  enough 
to  honor  him  In  this  way. 

That  was  the  last  time  I  wAs  to  see 
Pi^sident  Johnson — a  man  as  t  ill  as  the 
giant  redwood  trees  that  held  hi  n  in  awe 
that  warm  simimer  day  in  196i .  As  was 
said  of  him  in  an  editorial  in  tlje  Wash- 
ington Post: 

The  simple.  Inescapable  fact  U  that  he 
cared — and  that  it  showed. 


RX:  RETAIL  DRUG  PRICE 
COMPETITION 


Speaker, 
to  pay 
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over- 
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HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    TORK 

i  BJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTIvTIVES 

Thursday,  March  15.  19J3 

Mr.      ROSENTHAL.     Mr 
AJherican  consumers  are  forcefa 
over  $1  billion  annually  in  unnecessary 
prescription  costs  because  of  pre  hibition 
on  retail  drug  price  advertising, 
protective  patent  law^s 
motional  expenditures  by  indi^try 
unreasonable  markups. 

These  are  among  the  findlrjgs 
18 -month  study  conducted  by 
in  New  York  and  iB  Washingtoi . 

Americans  are  spending 
lion   annually   on  prescription 
about  $33  for  each  man 
child — and  the  evidence  is  strjong 
they  are  being  overcharged,  on 
age,  by  at  least  25  percent. 

One  reason  for  this,  we  folind 
callous  disregard  for  the  flnanc  al 
of  consumers,  especially  the  ellerly 
the  part  of  drug  manufacturers 
phfeirmacists  and  State  pharma<^ 
•     The  report  also  documents 
disparity  in  the  prices  for  identical 
script^pns  at  different  pharmac 
satne  community.  We  surveyed 
phiarmacies  in  Queens  and  in 
inlfton.  D.C.,  area  to  compare 
scriptlon  prices  under  a  variety 
diUons,  The  survey   revealed 
generally  averaged  in  excess  ofl 
cent.  Pricing  was  grossly  incpnslstent 
even  among  stores  of  the  same 
the  same  prescription. 

Price  advertising  of  drugs, 
used  on  the  wholesale  level.  Is 
the  retail  level  in  37  States. 
New  York  State.  This  double  staiidard 
suits  In  a  wide  disparity  of 
identical  drugs,  from  store  to 
in  some  instances  even  from  customer 
customer  at  the  same  store.  Th( 
taller  is  able  to  benefit  from 
turersf  vigorous  price  competition 
denieithat  same  right  to  the 

To  lorrect  some  of  the  glaring 
uncovered  by  the  study,  I  am 
legislalion  to  accomplish  the 

Firgb.  An  end  to  all  prohibitidns 
tail  prescription  drug  price  advertising 

Seeond.    The   mandatory 
prices,  for  the  100  most  comnijonly 
scribe^  drugs; 

Third.  The  open  dating  of 
able  pj-escription  drugs,  showing 


on  th^  dispensed  product's  lab€  I 
beyonci*  which  the  potency  is 
or  the|  chemical  composition 
age; 
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Fourth.  Labeling  and  advertising  of 
prescription  drugs  by  their  established — 
generic — name  and  an  end  to  all 
laws  prohibiting  generic  substitution  by 
pharmacists; 

Fifth.  Compulsory  licoislng  of  new  pre- 
scription drugs  during  the  17-year  patent 
period. 

The  study  also  calls  for  the  following 
measures  to  be  taken : 

The  industry  and  appropriate  gov- 
ernmental agencies  should  take  steps  to 
curtail  irresponsible  and  deceptive  drug 
advertising  claims,  especially  sis  they  re- 
late to  nonprescription,  over-the-counter 
drugs: 

All  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
should  name  consumer  advocates  to  their 
pharmacy  boards; 

The  pharmacy  profession  should  re- 
move voluntarily  all  barriers  to  adequate 
consumer  information. 

One  chapter  of  the  report  gives  con- 
sumers tips  on  how  to  get  the  best  pre- 
scription buys;  it  also  advises  doctors 
and  pharmacists  on  how  to  help  the 
consumer  make  his  medicine  dollar  go 
farther. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  pub- 
licly stated  its  opposition  to  State  bans 
on  retail  drug  price  advertising.  Accord- 
ingly, I  am  today  writing  to  Attorney 
General  Richard  Kleindienst  asking  his 
Department  to  support  legislation  pro- 
hibiting such  restraints  and  to  initiate 
antitrust  proceedings  to  strike  down  these 
barriers  to  price  competition. 

Pharmacists  oppose  drug  price  adver- 
tising, claiming  they  are  performing  a 
professional  service  not  appropriate  for 
price  advertising  and.  further,  that  price 
advertising  can  lead  to  drug  abuse. 

Both  arguments  are  rejected  in  the 
report.  Pharmacists  today  compound 
only  about  5  percent  of  the  prescrip- 
tions they  fill.  Nearly  all  prescription 
drugs  today  are  manufactured  in  correct 
dosage  forms  and  many  are  even  pre- 
packaged according  to  the  most  com- 
monly prescribed  quantity.  Moreover,  the 
physician  and  not  the  pharmacist  has  the 
responsibility  for  determining  the  medi- 
cine to  be  prescribed  and  advising  the 
patient  on  the  use  of  it. 

It  taxes  the  boundaries  of  rationality 
to  imply  that  informing  consimiers  of 
prices  could  lead  them  down  the  path  of 
drug  abuse. 

The  lack  of  price  information  often 
forces  consumers  to  spend  more  than 
necessary  for  essential  product.  This  can 
be  a  particular  hardship  for  the  poor,  the 
elderly  and  others  on  low  and  fixed  in- 
comes. 

We  found  that  in  cities  like  Philadel- 
phia and  Miami,  where  drug  price  ad- 
vertising is  legal,  consumers  can  pay  less 
for  their  precriptlons  than  where  such 
advertising  is  prohibited. 

In  a  survey  of  24,000  Queens  families 
I  found:  More  than  95  percent  of  the 
2,000  persons  responding  would  like  to 
see  prescription  prices  advertised  so  they 
could  compare  costs  more  easily;  con- 
venience and  price,  not  services,  are  the 
overwhelming  considerations  in  choos- 
ing a  pharmacy;  most  persons  were  ap- 
parently unaware  they  could  save  money 
by  asking  their  doctors  to  prescribe  medi- 
cine generically;;  nearly  80  percent  said 
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they  have  found  from  experience  that  the 
cost  of  filling  identical  prescriptions 
varies  significantly  from  store  to  store. 

We  learned  that  a  significant  factor 
in  keeping  drug  prices  high  is  the  patent 
and  trademark  protection  they  receive. 
When  the  17-year  protection  of  a  patent 
ends,  prices  tend  to  drop  dramatically. 

This  can  be  seen  in  the  case  of  tetra- 
cycline, the  most  commonly  prescribed 
generic  antibiotic  in  the  United  States. 
Upjohn  was  selling  its  brand  of  tetra- 
cycline— Panmycin — to  druggists  for 
$14.94  per  hvmdred  capsules  before  Its 
patent  ended  in  1966.  Today  that  price  is 
$3.94,  a  drop  of  279  percent.  Incidentally, 
that  same  drug  is  available  generically— 
nontrademarked — for  imder  $2  per  him- 
dred. 

Drug  industry  profits  are  nearly  double 
the  rate  of  other  U.S.  manufacturing 
corporations.  In  1971  they  posted  a  19.6 
percent  return  on  stockholders'  invest- 
ment. High  profits  are  just  one  reason  for 
high  prices.  Another  Is  advertising,  for 
each  dollar  the  industry  takes  in  from 
domestic  sales,  it  spends  25  cents  on  ad- 
vertising, promotion  and  marketing;  less 
than  a  penny  on  basic  research  and  only 
3  cents  on  quality  control. 

One  comes  away  from  this  study  con- 
vinced that  the  drug  industry  is  more  In- 
terested in  wealth  than  health — and  that 
prompt  action  is  needed  to  protect  the 
consumer's  economic  well-being  in  the 
dnig  marketplace. 


AMERICAN  TAXPAYERS'  MONEY  TO 
COMMUNISTS  OF  NORTH  VIETNAM 


HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

OF    KENTDCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  15,  1973 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  in 
the  middle  of  a  controversy  about  the 
administration's  intention  to  ship  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  the  American  tax- 
payers' money  to  the  Communists  of 
North  Vietnam.  Along  these  lines,  I  want 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
here  in  Congress  a  resolution  recently 
passed  and  circulated  by  the  R.  C.  Bal- 
lard Thruston  Chapter  of  the  Kentucky 
Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 
of  Louisville,  Ky.  This  resolution  was 
passed  on  Febrxiary  17,  and  although  it 
represents  just  the  ofiQcial  statement  of 
this  one  group,  I  think  it  In  actuality 
expresses  the  opinions  of  most  of  the 
people  I  represent  on  this  subject.  The 
text  of  the  resolution  follows: 
Resoldtion 

Whereas,  news  dispatches  Indicate  that 
the  Hanoi  Government  expects  financial  help 
from  the  United  States  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram for  North  Vietnam,  and 

Whereas,  such  help  from  the  United  States 
would  enable  North  Vietnam  to  maintain 
Its  armed  forces  In  South  Vietnam,  and 

Whereas,  the  armed  aggression  of  North 
Vietnam  has  caused  such  great  sacrifices  of 
blood  and  treasure  by  the  United  States, 
therefore 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  R.  C.  Ballard 
Thruston  Chapter  vigorously  opposes  the 
contributions  of  the  taxes  of  United  States 
citizens  for  such  purposes  after  fourteen 
years  of  suffering  caused  by  the  Communist 
Government  of  North  Vietnam. 
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NO  ONE  WILL  EVER  FILL 
THOSE  BOOTS  AGAIN 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF   NIW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  15, 1973 

Mr.  BRASCO^  Mr.  Speaker,  LjTidon 
Baines  Johnson  never  did  anything  by 
halves,  and  even  those  who  opposed  him 
will  admit  that,  Mr.  Speaker.  He  lived 
life  to  the  hilt,,  using  great  ability  to  do 
great  things. 

His  vision  of  America  was  a  western 
populist's,  tinged  with  the  Deep  South 
in  more  than  a  peripheral  manner.  One 
of  the  finest  tributes  to  this  President 
was  that  he  rose  above  sectionalism 
when  the  times  called  for  it,  and  the  laws 
on  our  statute  books  proclaiming  equal- 
ity for  all  Americans  will  forever  testify 
to  his  labors. 

He  was  a  leader  at  a  time  when  we 
needed  it,  whether  it  be  in  the  Senate  or 
in  the  White  House.  Legislation  moved 
through  the  Upper  Chamber  under  his 
hand  in  a  workmanlike  fashion,  although 
a  few  egos  got  trampled  in  the  process. 

L.  B.  J.  grew  to  imderstand  the  give 
and  take  of  Congress  and  of  our  legisla- 
tive system.  If  ever  someone  was  edu- 
cated in  the  legislative  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment to  lead  the  executive  branch,  it 
was  this  man. 

When  Jack  Kennedy  was  foully  mur- 
dered, he  instinctively  did  the  correct 
thing  to  keep  the  Government  of  this 
country  viable  and  moving.  He  gave  us 
continuity  in  a  time  of  imparalleled 
turbulence.  And  from  that  short,  hectic 
era  emerged  some  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
domestic  legislation  in  this  Republic's 
history. 

For  an  exciting  time  there,  progress 
could  be  measured  in  miles  rather  than 
inches,  as  a  responsive  Congress  gave  this 
impatient  President  what  he  felt  was 
needed  to  make  the  American  dream 
viable  for  all  of  us,  especially  those  who 
had  been  shortchanged  over  the  course 
of  our  history. 

Many  did  not  agree  with  him.  Others 
disliked  him.  But  no  one  could  be  neutral 
about  this  President,  who  was  truly  of 
America's  basic  essence.  History  will  have 
to  judge  in  the  end  what  the  true  bal- 
ance really  is.  Lyndon  Johnson  is  dead 
now,  but  he  will  not  be  forgotten. 

Not  by  the  people  he  tried  to  help.  Not 
by  those  who  got  a  fresh  start  in  life 
because  of  one  of  his  programs.  Not  by 
those  who  saw  tangible  evidence  that 
their  government  cared  enough  for  them 
to  reach  out  In  a  variety  of  ways. 

Every  imprint  he  made  was  a  huge  one, 
in  keeping  with  his  heritage  and  per- 
sonal way  of  life.  Many  of  those  marks 
are  on  America  to  stay  for  good,  one  way 
or  another.  He  was  not  a  sophisticated 
man  in  the  drawing  room  sense  of  the 
term,  and  perhaps  that  was  a  great  source 
of  his  strength.  America,  no  matter  how 
a  few  may  try,  will  never  be  a  drawing 
room  society,  replete  with  the  trappings 
and  pretensions  of  aristocracy.  Lyndon 
Johnson  understood  that,  because  he 
reached  out  to  those  he  came  from;  the 
man  and  woman  who  are  salt  of  the 
earth— the    man    and    woman,    if    you 
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please,  who  make  America  move  and  pre- 
vaU. 

Lyndon  Johnson  did  not  labor  in  vain. 
He  lifted  millions  of  our  people  to  a  bet- 
ter plane  of  existence.  And  he  believed 
in  this  Nation  and  its  promise.  And  he 
did  his  level  best,  his  damndest,  if  you 
will,  to  lift  our  society  in  a  material  and 
spiritual  sense.  Who  dares  to  claim  that 
he  failed?  His  like  shall  not  pass  this 
way  again. 

Those  boots  are  one  of  a  kind.  He  shall 
be  remembered  with  warmth  and  respect. 
History  shall  be  both  fair  and  kind  to 
him.  He  was,  in  his  own  way,  a  friend  to 
all  those  who  shared  his  love  for  our  Na- 
tion and  its  ideals. 


HEARINGS  REFLECT  CREDIT  ON 
CONGRESS 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or   IXORIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  15,  1973 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  comply  with  the  request  of 
Mr.  BasU  V.  Zolli,  Jr.,  of  SomervUle, 
Mass.,  that  I  bring  his  letter  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  by  placing  it  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  Mr.  Zolli 
complirhents  the  Congress  for  the  con- 
cern with  the  crime  problem  which  has 
been  reflected  in  the  work  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Crime.  He  is  partic- 
ularly pleased  with  our  work  on  the  pene- 
tration of  organized  crime  into  sports 
and  legitimate  business  and  I  am,  of 
course,  grateful  for  his  generous  remarks 
about  our  efforts.  I  request  permission, 
therefore,  to  Include  the  text  of  his  letter 
at  this  point: 

SoMEBViuE,  Mass.,  March  7, 1973. 
Hon.  Claude  Peppee, 

Chairman,  Select  Committee  on  Crime. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington. 
DC. 

Mt  Dear  Representative  Pepper:  Thank 
you  for  the  copies  of  the  "Hearings"  on  Or- 
ganized Crime  in  Banking,  Securities,  Insur- 
ance, and  Sports.  I  hope  you  will  place  this 
letter  of  mine  in  the  Congressional  Record 
because  it  is  of  benefit  to  every  U.S.  citizen, 
past,  present,  and  future,  to  know  its  mean- 
ing and  content. 

Just  as  Congress  has  its  Inspired  and  legal 
duty  to  make  investigations,  as  of  the  above, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  and  the  well- 
being  of  the  people,  so  do  the  people  have 
the  duty — as  exhorted  by  our  greatest  pa- 
triots and  statesmen  down  through  history — 
to  read,  study,  and  act  in  the  direction 
pointed  by  the  content  of  these  reports  to 
the  people. 

Therefore,  as  an  American  citizen  by  birth, 
I  thank  you,  as  chairman,  and  your  commit- 
tee for  doing  your  duty,  unpleasant  and  hard 
as  it  may  be,  to  bring  the  truth  and  evidence 
of  the  danger  to  the  American  people. 

Between  you  and  your  committee,  and  me 
and  the  people,  we  should  be  able  to  act  to 
rid  the  Nation  of  this  danger  you  have  ex- 
posed— since  this  is  the  "democratic  system" 
planned  by  ovu'  Founding  Fathers  as  "Thomas 
Jefferson,  Sam  Adams,  Geo.  Washington, 
and  Benj.  Franklin — and  the  numerous 
martjrrs  as  James  Otis,  Joseph  Warren, 
Thomas  Paine,  Patrick  Henry,  and  all  the 
others. 

Our  democracy  le  In  danger  today — greater 
danger,  perhaps,  than  In  its  entire  history — 
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because  we  are  a  changed  nation  in  a  changed 
world.  The  colonial  empire  of  the  British, 
from  which  we  severed  the  bonds  in  1783,  Is 
no  more — and  the  yoimg,  frontier,  rural 
America  of  a  few  million  inhabitants  is  now 
a  giant  of  technology  and  finance,  with  over 
300  millions  of  people  crowding  our  cities 
and  suburbs. 

We  suffer  from  apathy  and  concerns  of  a 
purely  materialistic  nature — as  the  many 
congressional  reports  and  studies  repeatedly 
show. 

Tet  Congress  has  come  under  much  unjust 
criticism  from  various  sources  in  our  govern- 
ment and  outside — mainly  by  the  executive 
branch  in  government  and  by  outside  com- 
mercial Interests  outside  government. 

I  am  writing  to  say,  as  an  unbiased,  con- 
cerned American  citizen,  who  takes  most 
seriously  the  duty  of  citizen-patriot-demo- 
crat, that  you  have  done  well — very  well  and 
well  done.  That  Congress  must  persist  and 
continue  to  guard  the  welfare  and  rights  of 
the  people. 

Sincerely, 

Basil  V.  Zolli,  Jr., 
Registered  Engineer. 


LOOPHOLES  AND  LITTLE  GUYS 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

of  missoxtri 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  15,  1973 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hobart 
Rowen  has  an  Interesting  analysis  of 
Presidential  Aide  John  D.  Ehrllchman's 
approach  to  tax  reform  in  his  column 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  March  15. 

Rowen's  column  follows:  • 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  15,  1973] 
Loopholes  and  Little  Goys 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

On  ABC's  "Issues  and  Answers"  last  Sun- 
day, presidential  aide  John  D.  Ehrllchman 
said  that  "there  is  a  lot  of  misinformation 
around  in  this  business  of  tax  loopholes," 
and  then  he  did  his  best  to  spread  some  more 
of  it  around. 

The  basic  point  that  Ehrllchman  was  try- 
ing to  make  Is  that  It's  not  possible  to  raise 
a  great  deal  of  money  by  tax  reforms,  "unless 
you  start  digging  into  the  average  taxpayer's 
exemptions,  or  charitable  deductions,  or 
mortgage  credits,  or  something  of  that  kind." 

That,  as  Mr.  Ehrllchman  must  know,  is 
simply  not  true.  He  was  just  trying  the  usual 
scare  tactics  that  have  been  this  adminis- 
tration's old  reliable  weapon  against  tax 
reform. 

What  is  true  is  that  the  exemptions  or 
loopholes  he  mentions  account  for  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  erosion  of  the  tax  base. 
But  there  is  plenty  more  that  he  didn't 
choose  to  mention. 

Could  it  be  that  Ehrllchman  failed  to 
point  to  other  loopholes  because  the  chief 
beneficiaries  are  businesses  and  the  most  af- 
fluent taxpayers? 

For  example,  the  exhaustive  analysis  of 
erosion  of  the  individual  income  tax  base 
by  Brookings  Institution  economists  Joseph 
A.  Pechman  and  Benjamin  A.  Okner  in  Jan- 
uary, 1972,  for  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee of  Congress  shows  that  under  a  compre- 
hensive tax  system,  the  Treasury  would  pick 
up  $55.7  billion  In  revenue  It  now  loses  to  the 
leaky  tax  structure. 

Of  this  total.  $13.7  billion  would  come 
from  taxing  all  capital  gains,  and  gains 
transferred  by  gift  or  bequest:  $2.4  billion 
from  "preference  Income"  such  as  tax  ex- 
empt interest,  exclusion  of  dividends,  and  oU 
depletion;  $2.7  billion  from  life  Insurance 
Interest;    $9.6    billion   from   owner's   prefer- 
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enCesf  $13  billion  from  transfer  payments 
.  (welfire,  unemployment  compensation,  etc.) ; 
$7.1  billion  for  the  percentage  sflandard  de- 
duction; $2.9  bllUon  for  deductions  to  the 
aged  4nd  blind:  and  $4.2  blUlo^  for  other 
Iteml^d  deductions. 

Onvthe  corporate  side,  Ehrllch^nan,  made 
no  mpntion  of  the  $2.5  billion 
tBkX.  b^rden  that  business  will  gck  this  year 
through  accelerated  depreclatlor  schedules 
(ADR*:  and  another  $3.9  blllUn  via  the 
Inveslfenent  credit.  From  1971  through  1980, 
ADR  hrm  be  worth  $30.4  bUUo  a  and  the 
tax  dfedlt  $45.2  billion  (all  V£ . 
calculations) .  And  In  that  span  of 
will  <|ilso  be  some  $3  billion  In 
through  DISC — a  tax  shelter  for  ^xport  sales 
profllS  Just  created  by  the  reveiue  act  of 
19i|t 

Anather  tax  reform  target  thrllchman 
appeats  unable  to  see  Is  Inconaje-spUttlng. 
whlct  Pechman  and  Okner  estlme  te  causes  a 
revaijue  loss  of  at  least  $21.6  l>llllon  an- 
nua}kr,  almost  half  of  which  Is  a  Itene&t  to  a 
relatlire  handful  of  taxpayers  Ie 
000^100,000    Income   brackets. 

put  there's  more  to  It  than  thit.  Ehrllch- 
man  pretends  to  be  concerned  i  ibout  that 
"avarage  householder"  who  would  be  hit  If 
he  couldn't  take  his  mortgage  Interest  as  a 
deduction.  But  of  the  $9.6  bllUon  that  Pech- 
man-Okner  show  lost  to  homeown  srs'  prefer- 


Treasury 
time,  there 
give-aways 


ences,  defined  as  deductions  fofl  mortgEige 
Interest  and  real  estate  taxes,  15.3  blUlon 
goes  to  the  tiny  5  per  cent  of  taxpayers  with 
reportable  adjusted  gross  Incomp  of  $20 
OOd  or  more 

And  how  about  Ehrllchman's  wa  rnlng  that 
Uncld^Sam  can't  raise  tax-reform  money  In 
significant  amounts  "If  you  don't  ;et  the  av- 
erage householder  .  .  .  deduct  char  table  con 
trlbiitlons  to  his  church  or  tc  the  Boy 
gcouW  .  .  .?  Is  he  really  worried  [about  the 
^y?i^ 

•  The  Tax  Reform  Research  Oro4p  (one  of 
Ralph  Nader's  operations)  showed  last  year 
that  when  you  divide  the  number  of  tax- 
payers In  each  Income  group  lnt<'  the  total 
tax  prtference  benefits  of  charitasle  deduc- 
tions, other  than  education,  you  find  this: 

Among  taxpayers  in  the  $7,000  to  $10,000 
Ineotne  bracket,  the  average  tax  jeneflt  for 
charitable  contributions  was  $17.44;  for 
those  In  the  $10,000  to  $15.00<l  bracket 
$33.11:  for  those  in  the  $20,00  to  $50,000 
bracket.  $199.09:  for  those  in  the  $50,000  to 
$100,000  bracket.  $1,211.16;  and  for  those 
making  $100,000  and  over  a  whoiplng  $11.- 

373  5a: 

So  who  is  Ehrlichman  trying  jto  kid?  If 
the  administration  doesn't  have  a  decent 
tan  reljbrm  program,  it's  not  becau  se  it  could 
wrfngithe  money  only  out  of  the  little  guy, 
n<i  ijecause  there  aren't  outragiious  loop- 
h(Ses  -waiting  to  be  plugged.  It's  Jt  st  because 
Mr.  NlXDn  must  believe  that  his  constituen- 
cy*, likes  the  Inequitable  tax  sysi  em  pretty 
m^ch  the  way  It  Is. 


MEMORY  OF  THE 
DR.  HALEY  BELL 


N.  JOHN  CONYERS, 


OF   MICHIGAN 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESETTtATIVES 


m  Thursday,  March  15,  19  T 3 
Mrf  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker. 


great  regret   that   I   announce 
Mfenjjiers  of  this  House  the 
a  godd  friend  and  civic  leadeir 
trbit.  Dr.  Haley  BeU.  Dr.  Bell 
of  the  Bell  Broadcasting  Systei^ 
awaton  Monday,  March  12 
age  ^  77.  after  many  years 
ca^<^  service  to  his  communitj 
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the   $25,- 
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it  is  with 
to   the 
p^ing  of 
in  De- 
founder 
passed 
,  at  the 
of  dedi- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Dr.  Bell  was  always  concerned  with 
the  young  people  of  Detroit,  especially 
with  providing  them  with  the  education 
and  jobs  needed  for  their  future.  He  was 
an  active  supporter  and  contributor  to 
student  scholarship  programs  through- 
out the  country,  and  established  two 
trade  schools  at  his  own  initiative  nearly 
30  years  ago.  Dr.  BeU  was  the  first  black 
man  to  directly  receive  a  license  to  op- 
erate a  radio  station,  founding  WCHB 
and  WCHD,  AM  and  FM.  These  stations 
provided  an  invaluable  training  ground 
for  many  local  and  national  media  per- 
sonalities who  received  their  first  pro- 
fessional opportunities  from  Dr.  Bell. 

The  Cotillion  Club  of  Detroit  will  pay 
tribute  to  Dr.  Bell  on  March  21.  It  is 
only  fitting  that  their  tribute  take  the 
form  of  scholarships  that  will  be  granted 
to  deserving  students.  I  shall  miss  his 
generosity,  his  kindness  to  me,  and  his 
dedication  to  the  citizens  of  Detroit.  To 
his  wife,  Mary,  and  his  two  daughters. 
Iris  and  Doris,  I  extend  my  deepest 
s3Tnpathy  in  their  hour  of  bereavement. 

The  Michigan  Chronicle  of  March  14 
noted  the  passing  of  Dr.  Bell  ih  an  edi- 
torial which  follows: 

Dr.  Haley  Bell  Was  an  Outstanding 
Citizen 

The  news  of  Dr.  Haley  Bell's  passing  comes 
as  a  shock  to  those  who  knew  him — and  an 
Immeasurable  loss  to  the  community.  There 
have  been  others  perhaps  whose  worth  to 
our  town  was  more  widely  recognized,  and 
occasionally  more  sp>ectacularly  displayed. 
But  only  a  few  have  so  consistently  contrib- 
uted of  time,  money  and  energy  towards  the 
betterment  of  life  for  aU. 

Only  recently  a  local  columnist  highlighted 
this  unsung  hero  of  the  past  half  century 
with  these  words:  "Dr.  Haley  Bell,  whose 
philosophy  that  "only  a  part  of  all  you  earn 
Is  yours  to  keep'  has  enabled  him  quietly 
over  the  years  to  give  much  to  many." 

And  It  all  started  by  chance.  The  decision 
of  Dr.  Bell  and  his  wife  to  let  down  their 
bucket  in  Detroit  resulted  from  the  chance 
drawing  of  the  name  Detroit  from  among 
three  places  under  consideration  by  the 
young  man  who  had  Just  completed  his 
dental  training. 

Upon  arrival  here  Dr.  Bell  lost  little  time 
establishing  what  was  to  become  a  lucrative 
dental  practice  in  what  was  then  predom- 
inantly white  and  Polish  Hamtramck.  It  ts 
indeed  an  interesting  twist  of  circumstances 
that  the  financial  base  on  which  he  built 
the  business  enterprises  that  were  to  mean 
so  much  to  the  Black  community  was  made 
possible  by  a  large  white  dental  practice. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  of  those  enter- 
prises is  the  BeU  Broadcasting  System  which 
had  its  shaky  beginnings  in  1955,  and  the 
rest  Is  history.  Stations  WCHB  and  WCHD 
have  become  a  major  force  in  the  commu- 
nity, not  only  providing  an  important  me- 
dium of  expression  and  identidcatlon  for 
the  Black  community  but  also  a  proving 
ground  for  the  many  talented  young  Blacks 
who  began  fruitful  careers  there. 

Dr.  Bell's  success  in  the  broadcasting  bus- 
iness as  the  nation's  first  Black,  licensed 
owner  is  well  known.  But  no  less  imjjortant 
was  his  quiet  contributions  in  support  of 
many  life-giving  community  organizations 
and  institutions.  His  Alma  Mater,  Meharry 
Medical  College,  together  with  the  NAACP, 
the  United  Negro  Fund  and  Detroit's  United 
Foundation  were  only  a  few  among  the  many 
Ijeneflclarles  of  his  generosity. 

It  is  ironical  that  death  struck  virtually 
on  the  eve  of  a  gala  dinner  planned  In  his 
honor  by  the  Detroit  Cotillion  Club.  It  was 
to  have  been  a  belated  frlbute  to  his  fifty 
years  of  service  to  our  community.  It  is  good 
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that  he  lived  to  know  about  the  honor  and 
recognition  that  were  to  have  been  his  on 
March  21,  but  Detroiters  should  be  mindful 
that  the  tribut^ls  no  less  deserved  in  death 
than  in  life. 


DISCRIMINATION  OP  TAXPAYERS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  15,  1973 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1948,  single,  widowed,  and  divorced  tax- 
payers have  been  paying  a  premium,  in 
the  form  of  higher  taxes,  simply  because 
of  their  marital  status.  Last  year,  it  was 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  this  imusual 
form  of  discrimination  against  more 
than  35  million  unmarried  Americans 
came  to  $1.6  billion. 

I  have  Introduced  legislation  along 
with  more  than  130  Members  of  the 
House  to  grant  single  taxpayers  the  same 
income  splitting  advantages  that  are  now 
available  only  to  couples. 

Presently,  single  people  can  pay  as 
much  as  20  percent  more  In  taxes.  Wid- 
ows and  divorcees  with  dependents  who 
qualify  as  heads  of  households  can  pay  as 
much  as  10  percent  more  than  couples 
for  the  same  taxable  income. 

This  is  unfair.  By  any  definition  of 
justice,  it  seems  clear  that  these  citi- 
zens deserve  a  refund  for  their  overpay- 
ments. Since  that  is  not  likely,  at  the 
very  least,  Congress  should  act  now  on 
the  Single  Taxpayers  Act  to  insure  that 
this  inequity  does  not  continue  next  year. 

I  want  to  stress.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
effect  of  this  measure  will  not  be  to  raise 
the  taxes  of  marrleds.  On  the  contrary, 
most  couples  will  continue  to  pay  a  low- 
er gross  tax  because  they  will  probably 
be  able  to  utilize  more  deductions  and 
In  this  way  reduce  their  taxable  income. 
However,  this  proposal  would  specify  that 
for  the  same  amount  of  taxable  income 
the  same  percentage  of  taxes  would  be 
paid  regardless  of  marital  status. 

The  rationale  behind  my  legislation 
is  the  same  which  underpins  our  gradu- 
ated income  tax  schedules.  In  short,  tax 
liability  should  reflect  one's  ability  to 
pay.  Unfortunately,  It  has  become  obvi- 
ous that  in  all  too  many  instances  using 
marital  status  alone  as  a  yardstick  for 
measuring  this  ability  Is  imreliable. 

I  could  cite  many  examples  where  in 
operation  the  discrimination  against  un- 
married citizens  is  irrational.  I  think 
that  the  following  two  are  sufficient  to 
illustrate  my  point. 

First,  there  are  many  widows,  nearing 
the  end  of  their  work  years,  who  are 
struggling  to  provide  for  their  dependent 
children.  It  is  inexplicable  to  me  that 
they  should  pay  taxes  at  a  higher  rate 
than  a  youn?  married  couple  in  their 
prime  earning  years  with  no  dependents. 

By  the  same  token,  single  taxpayers 
supporting  one  or  more  of  their  aging 
parents  have  a  good  case  against  paying 
more  taxes  than  couples  without  de- 
pendents. 

More  than  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  very 
concept  that  one  group  should  be  forced 
to  pay  higher  tax  rates  than  another 
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group  simply  because  of  an  arbitrary 
distinction  such  as  marriage  cuts  against 
the  grain  of  our  democratic  principles. 

The  most  reasonable  and  fair  means 
to  assess  tax  liability  is  through  the  use 
of  deductions  such  as  those  for  depend- 
ent support,  mortgage  interest  payments, 
and  so  forth. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
the  Senate  overwhelmingly  passed  leg- 
islation to  repeal  the  accelerated  tax 
tables  imposed  on  nonmarrleds.  It  is  re- 
grettable that  the  House  did  not  follow 
the  lead  of  the  Senate  on  this  subject. 

Judging  by  the  groundswell  of  support 
that  this  proposal  has  received  in  this 
Congress,  as  evidenced  by  the  many  co- 
sponsors  it  has  attracted,  I  am  hopeful 
that  both  Houses  will  finally  recognize 
the  logic  of  this  legislation  before  an- 
other year  passes. 


A  PRAGMATIC  VIEW  ON  AID  TO 
HANOI 


HON.  GENE  TAYLOR 

OF    MISSOITRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  15,  1973 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  last  group  of  our  prisoners  of  war 
return  from  North  Vietnam,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  peace  agreement,  the  de- 
bate over  U.S.  aid  to  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  accelerates.  As  the 
Congress  deliberates  over  the  pros  and 
cons  of  this  issue,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
an  open-minded  attitude  which  allows 
for  a  sobering  appraisal  of  the  situation. 
The  war  effort  in  Vietnam  cost  the  United 
States  billions  of  dollars:  maintaining  the 
peace  will  cost  us  considerably  less,  about 
$2.5  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pleased  to  see  an 
editorial  in  the  Joplin,  Mo.,  Globe,  which 
discusses  the  pragmatic  considerations 
of  aid  to  Hanoi  and  I  would  like  to  bring 
this  editorial  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

Am  TO  Hanoi 

The  rumbles  of  disagreement  in  Congress 
concerning  this  nation's  commitment  to  fi- 
nance reconstruction  of  North  Vietnam  are 
imderstandable.  But  a  refusal  at  this  point  to 
approve  some  sort  of  assistance  proglfem  after 
the  U.S.  has  pledged  a  "contribution  to  heal- 
ing the  wounds  of  war  and  to  post-war  con- 
struction" of  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam  and  throughout  Indochina  could 
jeopardize  the  entire  agreement. 

Maybe  most  of  us  are  revolted  by  the  Idea 
of  sending  money  to  a  former  enemy  country 
of  almost  10  years  which  killed  and  wounded 
so  many  American  boys.  But  the  time  to  have 
taken  that  stand,  as  did  this  newspaper,  was 
while  the  terms  were  being  negotiated  and 
before  the  cease-fire  accord  was  signed. 

The  figure  of  $2 ','2  billion  is  frequently 
mentioned  as  the  prospective  cost  of  U.S. 
reparations  to  Hanoi,  which  Is  especially  un- 
appetizing to  contemplate,  coming  as  It  does 
at  a  time  when  the  administration  is  trying 
to  cut  down  on  expenditures  in  reducing 
budget  deficits  and  hopefully  to  cool 
Inflation. 

Nevertheless,  for  the  U.S.  to  pursue  any 
course  on  this  unpleasant  matter  other  than 
that  contained  In  the  settlement  is  unfortu- 
nately tantamount  to  reneging  on  a  promise. 
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The  galling  task  can  be  softened  somewhat, 
however,  by  Insisting  that  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Red  China  also  share  in  a  major  way  in 
North  Vietnam's  rebuilding  with  the  same 
fervor  with  which  the  two  Communist  powers 
supplied  the  North  Vietnamese  war  machine. 
Also  other  nations,  perhaps  acting  through 
the  United  Nations,  could  take  part  in  the 
interest  of  peace  in  Southeast  Asia  while 
bolstering  the  uncertain  and  fragile  relations 
existing  between  the  hostile  governments 
there. 

It  is  true  that  war  resulted  from  the  invad- 
ing aggression  of  the  North,  and  that  the 
U.S.  intervened  on  behalf  of  a  victimized 
South  Vietnam  with  which  there  were  treaty 
obligations.  Thus  in  the  cease-fire  aftermath 
no  reparations  were  automatically  compelled, 
except  we  vowed  to  do  so.  As  distasteful  as  it 
may  be  we  have  no  honorable  alternative. 
And  In  the  end  Congress  will  have  to  decide 
whether  any  dollars  change  hands,  and  if 
so,  done,  how  many. 


PENALTIES  FOR  DRUG  PUSHERS 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  15,  1973 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  bill  I  introduced  today,  with  24  co- 
sponsors,  to  change  the  Federal  penalties 
for  persons  convicted  of  unlawful  dis- 
tribution of  narcotics.  Under  the  provi- 
sions in  this  measure,  H.R.  4235,  a  con- 
victed adult  pusher,  not  himself  an  ad- 
dict, would  be  given  a  life  sentence  with 
parole  available  only  after  at  least  20 
years  of  the  sentence  has  been  served. 

The  bill  is  designated  to  zero  in  with 
stiff  penalties  on  the  big-time  pushers 
importing  and  selling  large  quantities  of 
drugs  in  the  United  States.  However,  this 
bill  would  apply  to  all  nonaddict  adult 
pushers  of  hard  drugs,  no  matter  the 
quantity  of  the  drug. 

I  drafted  this  legislation  after  the  sen- 
tencing on  January  29  of  Auguste  Joseph 
Ricord,  the  so-called  kingpin  of  Para- 
guay-based smuggling  ring.  Mr.  Ricord 
was  given  the  maximum  sentence  allow- 
able imder  Federal  law:  20  years.  But.  he 
will  be  eligible  for  parole  after  complet- 
ing one-third  of  his  sentence — less  than 
7  years. 

Prior  to  sentencing,  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  John  M.  Cannella  said  that  Mr. 
Ricord  was  responsible  for  drug  dealing 
that  produced  death  and  hardships  that 
"probably  would  equal  the  Vietnam  war 
casualties."  The  U.S.  Attorney's  office  es- 
timates that  Ricord's  organization  was 
responsible  for  bringing  2,000  poimds  of 
heroin  a  year  into  the  United  States  since 
1966. 

It  is  social  injustice  that  men  respon- 
sible for  so  much  destruction  in  this 
country  can  be  locked  away  for  such 
short  periods  of  time.  These  drug  opera- 
tors should  be  imprisoned  for  at  least 
20  years  simply  to  take  them  out  of  cir- 
culation and  protect  society  from  them. 
While  we  must  provide  treatment  for 
those  already  addicted  to  heroin,  we  must 
also  act  decisively  to  stop  the  present 
availability  of  drugs. 
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A  list  of  cosponsors  follows,  as  well  as 
a  text  of  the  bill: 

CospoNsoRS  ON  H.R.  4235 
Frank    Brasco,    John    Buchanan,    Edward 
Derwlnski,  Joshua  Eilberg.  Edwin  Eshleman. 
Dante  Fascell,  Edwin  Forsythe,  Edith  Green, 
William  Green,  Bill  Gunter. 

Margaret  Heckler,  William  Hudnut,  Rich- 
ard Ichord,  William  Ketchum,  Norman  Lent, 
Manuel  Lujan.  Stewart  McKinney,  Morgan 
Murphy,  Bill  Nichols,  Angelo  Roncallo,  Sam- 
uel Stratton,  Gerry  Studds,  William  White- 
hurst,  and  Jim  Wright. 

H.R.  4235 
A  biU  to  amend  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  to  require  life  imprisonment  for  cer- 
tain persons  convicted  of  Illegally  dealing 
in  dangerous  narcotic  drugs 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
part  D  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21 
U5.C.  845)  is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 405  the  following  new  section: 

"PENALTY      FOR      UNLAWFUL      DISTBtBtTTION      OF 
SCHEDCTLES    I    AND    n    NARCOTIC    DRUGS 

"Sec.  405A.  Any  person  who  violates  sec- 
tion 401(a)(1)  by  distributing  controlled 
substance  which  is  a  narcotic  drug  in  sched- 
ule I  or  II  or  by  possessing  such  controlled 
substance  with  the  intent  to  unlawfully  dis- 
tribute it,  shall  be  sentenced  to  life  impris- 
onment; except  that  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  person  who  so  violates  section 
401(a)(1)  and  who  is  found  by  the  court, 
in  accordance  with  procedures  prescribed  by 
regulations  of  the  Attorney  General,  to  have 
been  an  addict  when  he  committed  such  vio- 
lation. A  person  sentenced  under  this  section 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  parole  under  section 
4202  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  untU  he 
has  served  at  least  twenty  years  of  such 
sentence." 

(b)(1)  Section  401(b)  of  such  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  841  (b))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"405"  in  the  matter  that  precedes  paragraph 
(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "405  or 
405A". 

(2)  Section  405(a)  of  such  Act  (21  UJ8.C. 
846(a) )  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  section 
405A"  after  "subsection  (b) ". 

(3)  Section  405(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Any  person  "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Elxcept  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 405A,  any  person". 

(4)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  adding  after  the 
Item  relating  to  section  405  the  following : 
"Sec.  406A.  Penalty  for  Unlawful  Distribu- 
tion of  Schedules  I  and  U 
Narcotic  Drugs." 


EDA'S  WORK  IS  EFFECTIVE 


HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  15,  1973 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
are  able  to  make  real  progress  In  the 
development  of  rural  America  the  one- 
way flow  of  people  from  our  rural  areas 
to  our  cities  will  stop.  Programs  admin- 
istered by  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  have  been  of  immeasura- 
ble assistance  in  the  development  of 
rural  America.  These  programs  have 
helped  communities  in  my  district  and 
State  finance  much -needed  water  proj- 
ects   and    other    community    facilities. 
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They  have  meant  jobs  for  m(iny  and 
given  hope  to  our  smaller  comr  lunlties. 

Jupiy  Judgment,  the  terrain  itlon  of 
thefflDA  program  would  compcund  the 
problems  of  rural  America  and  would  be 
a  mistake.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speakeir,  I  have 
cospOTisored  and  am  strongly  supporting 
the  proposal  we  are  considering  today 
to  extend  the  life  of  EDA  for  ^  year.  I 
an)  Mso  in  favor  of  funding  the  program 
at  th^  full  $1.2  billion  authorization,  as 
recoiimended  by  the  House  Publ  c  Works 
Conufcittee. 

Th%  bill  would  provide  $800  mi  llion  for 
EIlA  public  works  grants,  supplementary 
grints,  and  support  the  continuation  of 
thli  accelerated  public  works  imp  act  pro 
gr^i 

Another  section  would  authorize  $170 
mlHion  for  public  works  and  jbusiness 
'deVdbpment  loans. 

Regional  Economic  Developme  nt  Com- 
miKion  programs  would  be  authorized 
$152.5  million. 

/Uj  authorization  of  $50  milllc  n  would 
be'  provided  for  EDA  technical  assist- 
anc«and  research.  Another  $50  million 
wdiufl  be  authorized  for  EDA  growth 
cen^rs  for  bonuses  for  economic  de 
velo^ment  districts. 

I  have  consistently  suppor  ed  and 
wdrbed  for  programs  to  develop  <he  riaral 
aretfs  of  our  great  Nation. 

Slice  the  end  of  World  Wai  n,  the 
Ufeited  States  has  seen  the  greatest 
.population  migration  within  on;  nation 
that  mankind  has  ever  known. 

Tliis  migration  has  resulted  in  the  con- 
centration of  more  and  more  pwple  on 
less;  and  less  land.  Today,  70  p«  rcent  of 
the-' American  people  live  on  2  p(  rcent  of 
our  land.  This  increasing  concentration 
of  people  has  produced  many  of  bur  cur 
rent' problems. 

In  rny  judgment,  the  eliminatii  »n  of  the 
EDH  program  would  be  a  retr(  at  from 
our*  j  goal  of  Achieving  a  sounii  rural- 
urb4n  balance. 

"Eie  EDA  program  is  one  of  the  best 
thlflbs    ^hat    has    happened    io    rural 
AiriKica  and  is  needed.  Its  disc  mtinua 
tiotf  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  tpe  prog- 
resijwe  have  made 

I^  im  £01  In  favor  of  reducing  unnces 
saJ3  Government  spending.  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  elimination  of  such  an 
eff^tive  program  is  wise  economy. 

Iffr,  speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  )e  one  of 
tlia'cosponsors  of  H.R.  2246  whi:h  is  de- 
signed to  extend  the  life  of  EDA  for  1 
yeOT  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass 
this  legislation  to  continue  this  effective 
prdKram 
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HON.  DONALD  M.  FRA5ER 
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]  Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker 
^ottien  in  the  labor  market  was 
by  William  Chapman  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  February  3,  in  an  article 
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time  is  the  notion  that  women  go  to  work 
essentially  to  earn  pin  money. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  University  of 
Michigan  Institute  for  Social  Research 
shows  just  how  many  women  are,  in  fact, 
"breadwinners."  It  discovered  that  40 
percent  of  all  working  women  are  de- 
pendent on  neither  husband  nor  father 
for  their  support.  About  32  percent  were 
the  sole  wage  earners  in  their  homes  and 
another  8  percent  were  the  major,  though 
not  the  sole,  wage  earner. 

The  Chapman  article  follows: 
Women:   Putting  tke  Bread  on  the  Table 
e  (By  William  Chapman) 

One  of  the  more  durable  misconceptions 
of  our  time  la  the  notion  that  women  go  to 
work  essentially  to  earn  pin  money — "They 
Just  want  some  extra  cash  for  movies,  a 
flashier  coat,  a  more  stylish  wig."  The  pin' 
money  reflex  among  employers  accounts  for 
a  substantial  number  of  women's  complaints 
that  they  are  required  to  begin  work  at  sal- 
aries lower  than  men's  and  are  denied  pay 
Increases  because  they  are  believed  not  to 
need  the  money  as  much  as  "breadwinners" 
do.  The  woman  works  lor  the  frills  of  life,  the 
thinking  goes,  not  for  the  necessities. 

The  notion  dies  hard,  even  though  It  Is 
burled  almost  dally  under  new  statistics 
which  prove  the  precise  opposite.  A  very  large 
number  of  women  work  to  put  bread  on  the 
table,  and  others  work  to  provide  the  margin 
of  material  well-being  that  makes  life  a  bit 
more  enjoyable. 

A  recent  survey  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan's Institute  For  Social  Research  shows 
Just  how  many, women  are,  in  fact,  "bread- 
winners." It  discovered  that  40  per  cent  of 
all  working  women  are  dependent  on  neither 
a  husband  nor  a  father  for  their  support. 
About  32  per  cent  were  the  sole  wage-earners 
In  their  homes  and  another  8  per  cent  were 
the  major,  though  not  the  sole,  wage-earners. 

Some  of  these  are  women  putting  their 
sons  or  husbands  through  college.  Some  are 
career  women  living  alone  and  drawing  good 
salaries.  But  most  of  them  are  society's  least 
fortunate.  It  Is  among  the  two  lowest  eco- 
nomic brackets  that  one  finds  concentrations 
of  women  workers,  the  survey  indicates.  In 
families  whose  Income  was  under  $5000,  57 
per  cent  of  the  wage-earners  were  women. 
There  Isn't  much  pin  money  around  In  Amer- 
ican homes  operating  on  that  level  of  Income 
these  days. 

Carolyn  Shaw  Bell,  an  economist,  has  ob- 
served that  there  now  are  13  million  women 
who  maintain  their  own  households  and  that 
they  are  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  about 
10  million  children  under  the  age  of  18.  For 
many  of  the  poorest.  It  Is  a  choice  between 
working  or  welfare — or  worse.  "Since  1959." 
she  writes,  "the  number  of  poor  families 
headed  by  a  man  has  decreased  by  over  half 
while  the  number  of  poor  families  depend- 
ent on  a  woman  has  Increased." 

A  bit  higher  up  the  Income  scale,  there  Is 
evidence  that  the  working  woman  has  pulled 
some  of  the  normally  poor  Into  the  middle 
class.  Last  year  the  Census  Bureau  produced 
a  remarkable  profile  of  this  phenomenon  in 
one  slim  strata  of  black  families  where  both 
husband  and  vrtfe  work.  Tourg  married  Wack 
families  outside  the  South,  the  Cen.=-.us  Bu- 
reau found,  had  Incomes  at  least  equal  to 
comparable  white  families. 

It  is  a  rare  Instance  when  eny  Identifiable 
social  group  of  blaclcs  In  this  count.rv  attalrs 
the  same  level  of  income  as  a  comp.'.rsble 
group  of  whites.  The  reason  in  this  instance 
was  that  so  many  of  the  black  wives  had 
gone  to  work. 

So  there  is  evidence  that  the  working 
woman  is  to  some  extent  doing  In  this  coun- 
try what  the  U.S.  government  seems  Incapa- 
ble of  doing.  Increasingly,  she  provides  the 
essentials  of  life  for  the  poorest  of  families 
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and  she  is  pulling  a  very  substantial  number 
up  the  ladder  Into  middle-class  life. 

An  appreciation  of  these  facts  may  lie 
behind  the  pubUcatlon  this  week  In  the 
President's  economic  report  of  a  special  sec- 
tion devoted  to  the  economic  role  of  women. 

"Women  work  outside  the  home  for  th* 
same  reason  as  men,"  the  report  declares,  as 
if  the  thought  had  Just  dawned  on  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  "The  basic 
reason  Is  to  get  the  income  that  can  be 
earned  by  working." 

To  many  that  may  sound  terribly  obvious, 
but  only  a  year  ago  the  administration  was 
implying  a  rather  different  attitude  toward 
the  working  woman.  Treasury  Secretary  John 
B.  ConntiUy  was  telling  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  Congress,  for  example,  that  a 
6  per  cent  unemployment  rate  wasn't  as  crit- 
ical as  It  seemed  because  so  many  of  the  un- 
employed  were  teenagers  and  women.  The 
Implication  was  that  higher  unemployment 
could  be  tolerated  more  easily  when  one  con- 
sidered that  ablebodled  men  were  not  so  seri- 
ously affected  as  In  the  past. 

A  year  ago,  too,  the  President's  economic 
message  estimated  a  "relatively  high  level  of 
transitional  unemployment"  because  of  pro- 
jections showing  more  women  would  be  en- 
tering the  work  force. 

The  tacit  assumption  that  women  some, 
how  caxise  unemployment  has  been  neatly 
abandoned  by  the  revisionists  this  year.  The 
President's  economic  report  says  that  a  surge 
of  new  entrants  into  the  work  force  "might" 
cause  unemployment.  But,  It  adds,  "the  entry 
of  women  Into  the  labor  force  has  not  been 
of  that  character." 

This  admission  Is  followed  by  several  pages 
extolling  the  role  of  women  workers  and 
deploring  the  fact  that  women  are  not  clos- 
ing the  earnings  gap  between  themselves  and 
men  and  are  almost  as  segregated  by  type  of 
Jobs  as  they  were  two  decades  ago:  "Women 
work  outside  the  home  for  the  same  reason 
as  men" — the  pin  money  theory  dies  hard, 
but  the  President's  report  this  year  Is  another 
step  toward  a  decent  burial. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  ABUSE  OP 
POWER 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  March  15,  197 i 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  past  few  days  we 
have  witnessed  an  unprecedented  arro- 
gation  of  power  by  the  President  that 
threatens  to  provoke  a  direct  constitu- 
tional confrontation  with  the  Congress. 
I  refer  to  Presidents  Nixon's  statement 
of  Marh  12  in  which  he  attempts  to  give 
a  blanket  immunity  to  executive  officials 
under  the  guise  of  clarifying  the  mys- 
tica'  doctrine  of  executive  privilege. 

Last  TTonth,  in  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ORr— February  5.  1973.  3407-3409—1 
pointed  out  examples  of  the  President's 
abu.':°  of  executive  privilege  and  com- 
mented on  the  statements  m.ade  by  Pres- 
id'-rt  Nixon  at  his  January  31  press  con- 
ference which  seemed  to  modify  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  use  of  such  dubious 
rrivijcge  a~.  rnelled  out  in  his  March  24, 
lO^P.  guideline  memorandum.  At  the  con- 
rl  -'ion  of  these  remarks,  I  am  inserting 
'he  letter  I  addressed  to  the  President  on 
Febn-iary  1.  1973,  asking  for  a  clarifica- 
tion of  his  remarks  and  the  text  of  a  reply 
to  my  letter,  dated  February  16,  1973, 
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and  signed  by  Mr.  John  W.  Dean  III, 
coimsel  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Dean,  the  subject  of  current  con- 
troversy over  his  role  in  the  Watergate 
investigation,  denied  that  there  had  been 
any  extension  of  the  executive  privilege 
procedures  previously  outlined.  Yet  less 
than  a  month  later,  the  March  12  clari- 
fication statement  of  the  President — 
promised  during  the  same  January  31 
press  conference — seems  to  extend  the 
alleged  privilege  to  a  point  where  he 
claims  it  applies  to  previous  administra- 
tion advisers  as  well  as  the  current  crop 
and  also  asserts  that  administration  ofG- 
cials  need  not  answer  the  call  of  con- 
gressional committees  if  their  duties 
would  thus  be  seriously  impaired.  This 
new  alibi  could  be  voiced  by  every  oflB- 
cial  if  they  wished  to  avoid  testifying  on 
a  controversial  subject  or  to  avoid  an 
investigation  of  embarrassing  scandal  or 
bureaucratic  blunder.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
full  text  of  the  March  12,  1973,  state- 
ment of  the  President  is  rlso  inserted  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

The  President  is  obviously  operating 
under  an  illusion — which  has  become  in- 
creasingly clear  in  recent  months — that 
has  has  the  sole  power  to  govern  this 
Nation  and  that  the  Congress  may 
intrude  only  to  the  extent  that  he  is  will- 
ing to  tolerate  and  only  so  long  as  he 
regards  its  actions  as  wise.  In  any  case 
of  disagreement — and  there  are  many — 
he  appears  to  be  boldly  asserting  a  self- 
assumed  privilege  to  make  the  final  and 
binding  determination.  This  concept  of 
"divine  right"  was  relected  by  the  Amer- 
ican colonies  almost  200  years  ago  and 
after  the  desperate  struggle  for  in- 
dependnce,  was  replaced  by  the  checks 
and  balances  of  our  Federal  system  of 
representative  government  by  the 
Foundinnr  Fathers  when  they  wrote  our 
Constitution. 

The  President's  assertion  that  execu- 
tive privilege  is  a  deep-rooted  tradition 
for  almost  200  years  is  patently  false. 
Executive  privilege  was  not  Invoked  by 
President  Washington,  contrary  to  oft- 
repeated,  historical  distortions  of  the  St. 
Clair  Incident  and  the  Jay  Treaty.  At 
best,  the  dubious  doctrine  of  executive 
privilege  can  only  be  traced  to  May, 
1954 — during  President  Elsenhower's  first 
term.  This  Is  hardly  a  deep-rooted  tradi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  past  time  for  Con- 
gress to  stop  paying  attention  to  the  de- 
vices of  Presidents  who  seek  to  impose 
their  will  on  the  legislative  branch  of 
our  Federal  Government.  If  we  do  not 
act  to  protect  our  constitutional  preroga- 
tives and  to  recapture  powers  that  have 
been  delegated  to  grasping  bureaucrats 
in  the  executive  branch,  we  will  have 
acquiesed  in  our  own  fimeral.  Let  us  hear 
less  about  respecting  so-called  executive 
privilege  and  begin  now  to  assert  fully 
our  congressional  privilege  In  behalf  of 
the  well-being  of  the  American  people. 
The  distinguished  columnist  James 
Reston  put  into  proper  perspective  the 
relationship  to  the  President's  arrogant 
assertion  of  broad-gage  executive  priv- 
ilege and  the  political  embarrassment 
being  caused  by  congressional  probes  into 
Watergate  bugging  case  and  the  degree 
of  involvement  of  top  White  House  aides 
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and  o£Qcials  of  the  Nixon  campaign 
organization.  He  said: 

The  President  has  gone  way  beyond  the 
normal  meaning  of  "executive  privilege."  He 
has  applied  a  sound  principle  on  security 
Information  to  block  the  publication  of  "em- 
barrassing Information"  of  a  political  nature, 
while  promising  to  avoid  doing  precisely  ivhat 
he  Is  doing. 

It  Is  aU  very  odd,  and  the  oddest  thing 
about  It  Is  that  It  Is  being  done  In  the 
name  of  sound  and  noble  principles,  which 
are  obviously  being  violated  while  they  are 
being  proclaimed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  include  the  full 
text  of  Mr.  Reston 's  article  with  my 
remarks: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  1, 1973. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 

President  of  the   United  States.   The   White 
House,  Washington,  D.C. 

Ve\r  Mr.  President:  As  Chairman  of  the 
House  subcommittee  with  legislative  and 
oversight  Jurisdiction  over  government  In- 
formation, I  read  with  Interest  the  text  of 
your  news  conference  remarks  on  the  claim 
of  "executive  privilege".  In  this  connection 
you  stated  that  you  would  like  to  have 
•a  precise  statement  prepared"  rather  than 
rely  -.ipon  "an  off-the-top  of  my  head  press 
conference  statement." 

As  you  may  recall,  you  assured  Congress 
through  a  letter  to  this  subcommittee  on 
April  7,  1969,  that  the  claim  of  "executive 
privilege  will  not  be  asserted  without  spe- 
cific Presidential  approval."  For  your  con- 
-.eiilencs  a  copy  of  the  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence  is   enclosed   herewith. 

One  statement  made  In  the  press  confer- 
ence could  be  construed  to  be  contrary  to 
the  precise  statement  made  in  your  letter 
of  April  7,  1969.  I  am  referring  specifically 
to  thai  portion  of  the  press  conference 
where  you   made  the  following  statement: 

"Ori  the  other  hand.  I  can  assure  you  that 
all  of  these  coses  will  be  handled  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis  and  we  are  net  going  to  be 
In  a  position  where  an  Individual,  when  he 
gets  ui.der  heat  from  a  congressional  com- 
liilttee,  caii  say,  'Lock,  I  am  going  to  assert 
executive  privilege.' 

"He  wUl  call  down  here,  and  Mr.  Dean,  the 
White  House  counsel,  will  then  advise  him 
as  to  whether  or  not  we  approve  it." 

On  the  surface  this  statement  might  be 
Interpreted  as  an  intention  to  delegate  to  Mr. 
Dean  the  authority  to  assert  the  claim  of 
"executive  privilege".  This  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  "specific  Presidential  approval" 
referred  to  in  the  letter  of  April  7,  1969. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  statement  could 
mean  that  Mr.  Dean's  only  function  is  to 
communicate  the  specific  Presidential  de- 
cision which  would  be  consistent  with  para- 
graph 3  of  the  memorandum  accompanying 
the  letter  of  AprU  7,  1969. 

Because  you  mentioned  In  the  news  con- 
ference the  Interest  of  Senators  Javlts  and 
Percy.    I   am   sending   them   copies   of   this 
material  for  their  Information. 
Sincerely, 

William  S.  Moorhead, 

Chairman. 

The  White  Hovse, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  16. 1973. 
Hon.  William  S.  Moorhead. 
Chairman.  Foreign  Operations  and  Govern- 
ment Information  Subcommittee,  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear    Chairman    Moorhead:    This    Is    to 
acknowledge  receipt  and  thank  you  for  your 
recent   letter   to    the   President    concerning 
his  remarks  on  Executive  privilege  at   the 
press  conference  of  January  31,  1973.  Because 
my  role  In  the  procedure  established  for  In- 
voking   the    privilege    is    at    question,    the 
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President  has  requested  that  I  respond  to 
your   inquiry. 

I  virish  to  assure  you  that  there  has  been 
no  change  in  the  procedure  set  forth  in  the 
President's  memorandum  of  March  24,  1969 
to  the  heads  of  Executive  departments  and 
agencies.  Executive  privilege  will  not  be  as- 
serted in  response  to  a  Congressional  demand 
for  Information  without  specific  Presidential 
approval.  TTie  role  of  the  Counsel  to  the 
President  In  the  process  is  solely  to  serve 
as  a  channel  to  transmit  to  the  President 
a  request  for  the  Invocation  of  the  privilege, 
and,  In  turn,  to  notify  the  requesting  oflR- 
clal  of  the  President's  determination.  No  au- 
thority has  been  delegated  to  me  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  the  March  24,  1969  memo- 
randum. 

With  best  regards. 

John  W.  Dean  III. 
Counsel  to  the  President. 

Statement  by  President  Nixon 

During  my  press  conference  of  January  31, 
1973.  I  stated  that  I  would  issue  a  statement 
outlining  my  views  on  executive  privilege. 

The  doctrine  of  executive  privilege  Is  well 
established.  It  was  first  invoked  by  President 
Washington,  and  U  has  been  recognized  and 
utilized  by  our  Presidents  for  almost  200 
years  since  that  lime.  The  doctrine  Is  rooted 
in  the  Constitution,  which  vests  "the  Exec- 
utive Power"  solely  in  the  President,  and  it 
Is  designed  to  protect  communications  within 
the  executive  branch  in  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances In  time  of  both  war  and  peace.  With- 
out such  protection,  our  military  security, 
our  relations  with  other  countries,  our  law 
enforcement  procedures  and  many  "ther 
aspects  of  the  national  Interest  could  be 
significantly  damaged  and  the  decision- 
making process  of  the  executive  branch  could 
be  Impaired. 

The  general  policy  of  this  Administration 
regarding  the  use  of  executive  privilege  dur- 
ing the  next  four  years  will  be  the  same  a$ 
the  one  we  have  followed  during  the  past 
four  years  and  which  I  otitllned  In  my  press 
conference:  executive  privilege  will  not  be 
used  as  a  shield  to  prevent  embarrassing  in- 
formation from  being  made  available  but  will 
be  exercised  only  In  those  particular  Instances 
In  which  disclosure  would  harm  the  public 
interest. 

I  first  enunciated  this  policy  In  a  memoran- 
dum of  March  24.  1969,  which  I  sent  to  Cabi- 
net officers  and  heads  of  agencies.  The  memo- 
rand\im  read  In  part: 

"The  policy  of  this  Administration  Is  to 
comply  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  with 
Congressional  requests  for  information. 
While  the  Executive  branch  has  the  responsi- 
bility of  withholding  certain  Information  the 
disclosure  of  which  would  be  Incompatible 
with  the  public  Interest,  this  Administration 
will  Invoke  this  authority  only  in  the  most 
compelling  circumstances  and  after  a  rigor- 
ous inquiry  Into  the  actual  need  for  its 
exercise.  For  those  reasons  Executive  privilege 
will  not  be  used  without  specific  Pre."^idential 
approval." 

In  recent  weeks,  questions  have  been  raised 
about  the  availability  of  officials  in  the  exec- 
utive brancli  lo  pre.sent  testimony  before 
committees,  of  the  Congress.  As  my  1969 
memorandum  dealt  prim;ir:lv  with  guidelines 
for  providing  inf.  rmaticn  to  the  Congress 
and  did  not  focus  spec'fl-'ally  on  appenran-es 
by  officers  of  the  e.\eci'ilve  branch  and  mem- 
ben  of  the  President's  personal  staff,  it  w:ii,;Id 
be  useful  to  outline  my  policies  concerning 
the  latter  question. 

During  the  first  four  years  of  my  Presi- 
dency, hundreds  of  Administration  officials 
spent  thousands  of  hours  freely  testifying 
before  Committees  of  the  Congress.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Laird,  for  instance,  made  86 
separate  appearances  before  Congressional 
committees,  engaging  In  over  327  hours  of 
testimony.  By  contrast,  there  were  only  three 
occasions  during  the  first  term  of  my  Ad- 
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In  '  response  to  a  Congressional  re  quest 
Information.    These    facts    speak 
closed    Administration   but   of   o 
pledged  to  ofjenness  and  is  proud 
ot  Its  record. 

.  Requests  for  Congressional 
members   of   the    President's 
present  a  different  situation  and 
ferent    considerations.    Such 

been     relatively     Infrequent      

ytets.  and  in  past  administrations 
been  routinely  declined.  I  have  follow 
same  tradition  In  my  AdmlnistratI  an 
intend  to  continue  It  during  the 
of  roy  term. 
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tlifl|  manner  in  which  the  President 
ally  e.xerclses  his  assigned  executl' e 
ls|  aot    subject    to    questioning    bj 
bifanch  of  Oovernment.  If  the  Pr^ 
not  subject  to  such  questioning,  it 
appropriate  that  members  of  his  st 
so  Questioned,  for  their  roles  are 
alk  yxtenslon  of  the  Presidency. 

It*  is  tradition  rests  on  more    . 
stltutional  doctrine:    It   Is  also  a 
necessity.  To  Insure  the  effective 
of  ^e  executive  responsibility,  a 
rn^trt   be   able  to  place   absolute    _ 
in!  the  advice  and  assistance  offere  d 
m^ipbers  of  his  staff.  And  in  the 
ance  of  their  duties  for  the  Presld,^ 
staff  membeS  must  not  be  inhibit!  d 
possibility  that  their  advice  and  i  s 
win  ever  become  a  matter  of  public 
either  during  their  tenure  In 
or*  ^  a  later  date.  Otherwise,  the  _ 
wbiph  advice  Is  rendered  and  the  . 
siicS  assistance  will  Inevitably  be 
mlsect  and  weakened.  What  Is  at  . 
fore.  Is  not  simply  a  question  of  . 
alft^    but    the    integrity    of    the 
making  process  at  the  very  highest 
our  Government. 

The  considerations  I  have  Just 
have  been  and  must  be  recognized 
fielcte;  In  and  out  of  government.  A 

for  instance,  is  not  subject  to 

abo«t  the  factors  or  discussions 
ceded  a  decision  of  the  Judge 

Far  these  reasons.  Just  as  I  shal 
vcfee;  executive  privilege  lightly,  I 
look  to  the  Congress  to  continue  l... 
tradition    In    asking    for    executive 
testimony   only    from    the    officers 
constltvited     to     provide     the     In. 
soiigbt,  and  only  when  the  ellcitln 
testimony   will    serve   a   genuine 
piirpiose. 

As  I  stated  in  my  press  conferenc< 
uary'  31,   the   question   of   whether 
stances    warrant    the    exercise    of 
pijlvllege  should  be  determined  or 
by-case   basis.   In   making  such   d 
shall  rely  on  the  following  guldeli 

<  1 ) .  In  the  case  of  a  department 
every  official  shall  comply  with  a 
req'iest  for  an  appearance  before     .. 
gressy  provided  that  the  performance 
diijties  of  his  office  will  not  be  serli 
pajlred' thereby.  If  the  official  bellev 
Concessional   request  for  a  partic 
ument  or  for  testimony  on  a  partlci 
raisQS  a  substantial  question  as  to 
for   invoking    executive    privilege, 
comply    with    the    procedures   set 
my  ttaemorandum  of  March  24 

exieciitlve  privilege  will  not  be  l 

the  ciompelllng  need  for  its  exercise 
clearly  demonstrated  and  the  req 
been  approved  first  by  the  Attorney 
aril  taien  by  the  President. 

'l2).  A  Cabinet  officer  or  any  other 
m^nt  official  who  also  holds  a  pos 
member  of  the  President's  personal 
coinpay  with  any  reasonable  request 
In,  his  non-White  House  capacity, 
that,  the  performance  of  his  duties 
be;  striously  l-npaired  thereby.  If 
toejlesjes  that  the  request  raises  a 
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question  as  to  the  need  for  Invoking  execu- 
tive privilege,  he  shall  comply  with  the  pro- 
cedures set  forth  in  my  memorandum  of 
March  24,  1969. 

(3).  A  member  or  former  member  of  the 
President's  personal  staff  normally  shall  fol- 
low the  well-established  precedent  and  de- 
cline a  request  for  a  formal  appearance  be- 
fore a  committee  of  the  Congress.  At  the 
same  time,  it  will  continue  to  be  my  policy 
to  provide  all  necessary  and  relevant  Infor- 
mation through  informal  contacts  between 
my  present  staff  and  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress in  ways  which  preserve  Intact  the  Con- 
stitutional separation  of  the  branches. 

[From  the  Washington  Star-News,  Mar.   14 
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Nixon's   Pbinciplbs,   Pbacticbs 

(By  James  Reston) 

It  is  a  common  habit  of  most  people  to 
proclaim  great  principles  when  it  suits  their 
purposes,  and  evade  or  Ignore  them  when 
it  doesn't,  and  President  Nixon's  definition 
of  the  "privileges"  of  his  office  and  his  White 
House  staff  Is  only  the  latest  Illustration  of 
the  habit. 

In  his  definition  of  "executive  privilege." 
Nixon  has  Insisted  on  the  privacy  and  In- 
tegrity of  communications  within  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  government.  His  personal 
aides  must  be  free  to  advise  him  In  private, 
without  fear  of  being  summoned  by  the  con- 
gress to  testify  on  their  advice,  he  siays,  and 
nobody  would  seriously  question  this  prin- 
ciple. * 

He  was  even  generous  In  modifying  this 
right:  "Executive  privilege,"  he  said,  "will 
not  be  used  as  a  shield  to  prevent  embar- 
rassing information  from  being  made  avail- 
able, but  will  be  uSed  only  in  those  particular 
Instances  in  which  disclosure  would  harm 
the  public  Interest." 

This  raises  some  practical  questions.  The 
Watergate  charges  of  bugging  the  Demo- 
cratic headquarters  In  the  presidential  cam- 
paign have  been  confirmed  by  the  courts, 
and  the  testimony  of  the  FBI  has  Involved 
not  only  members  of  the  President's  cam- 
paign committee,  but  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's own  personal  staff. 

Would  It  harm  "the  public  Interest"  to 
allow  them  to  appear  befofe  the  Congress  and 
tell  what  they  know  about  this  case?  If  the 
President  does  not  want  to  use  his  right  of 
"executive  privilege"  to  prevent  "embarras- 
sing Information  from  being  made  avail- 
able." why  not  let  them  be  questioned  by 
the  Congress? 

"Exf^uti^  privilege."  the  President  said 
Iq  his  official  statement,  "will  not  be  Invoked 
until  the  compeUlng  need  for  Its  exercise  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated,  and  the  request 
has  been  approved  first  by  the  attorney  gen- 
.  eral  and  then  by  the  President." 

This  suggests  that  the  burden  of  proof 
for  keeping  White  House  officials  from  tes- 
tifying In  the  Watergate  case  rests  personally 
on  the  President  himself,  but  he  has  offered 
no  proof  why  John  Dean,  the  President's  at- 
torney, who  sat  In  on  all  the  testimony  by 
members  of  the  White  House  staff  and  others 
in  the  Watergate  case  should  not  be  ques- 
tioned. The  President  has  merely  said  that 
Dean  would  not  be  allowed  to  do  so,  presum- 
ably because.  In  the  President's  personal 
J'ldgment,  It  was  not  in  "the  public  Interest." 

The  more  you  try  to  reconcile  the  admin- 
istration's principles  and  its  actions,  the 
more  confused  you  get.  The  administra- 
tion's 'principle"  is  that  the  FBI  should  be 
independent,  but  the  testimony  of  L.  Patrick 
/Jray  3d,  the  acting  head  of  the  FBI,  is 
that  he  made  political  speeches  for  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  last  campaign,  undertook  to  In- 
vestigate the  Watergate  case  but  agreed  to 
have  the  White  House  lawyer  sit  In  on  his  In- 
vestigations, responded  to  appeals  for  pri- 
vate talks  with  people  involved  in  the  Water- 
gate, and  then  turned  over  their  private  testi- 
mony to  the  White  House. 
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All  this  at  least  raises  some  interesting 
questions  about  what  the  President's  private 
aides  were  doing,  but  the  President  refuses 
to  allow  them  to  talk,  as  If  they  were  in- 
volved, not  In  charges  of  political  espionage 
and  sabotage,  but  in  some  fundamental  ques- 
tions of  national  military  security. 

Another  conflict  of  principle  and  political 
practice:  When  Gray  told  the  Congress  that 
Herbert  W.  Kalmbach.  the  President's  per- 
sonal lawyer,  had  admitted  that  he  paid 
Donald  Segretti  to  engage  in  unusual  politi- 
cal operations  in  the  last  presidential  cam- 
paign, the  White  House  complained  that 
Gray  was  releasing  "raw  unevaluated  ma- 
terial" out  of  the  FBI  flies,  thereby  violating 
Kalmbach's  "privacy."  But  the  White  House 
has  said  nothing  about  the  men  from  the 
Committee  to  Re-elect  the  President,  who 
were  convicted  of  Invading  the  privacy  of  the 
Democrats,  bugging  the  Democratic  head- 
quarters, and  then  turning  over  their  Illegal 
transcripts  of  those  telephone  conversations 
to  officials  in  the  White  House.* 

Finally,  there  Is  a  paragraph  In  President 
Nixon's  defense  of  "executive  privilege" 
which  goes  beyond  the  normal  rules  of  pri- 
vacy, for  It  suggests  that  White  House  offi- 
cials should  not  only  be  silent  while  they 
are  In  office  but  after  they  leave  It. 

"In  the  performance  of  their  duties  for 
the  President,"  Nixon  said,  "those  (White 
House)  staff  members  must  not  be  Inhibited 
by  the  possibility  that  their  advice  and  as- 
sistance wUl  ever  become  a  matter  of  public 
debate,  either  during  their  tenure  In  govern- 
ment or  at  a  later  date  .  .  ." 

If  this  Is  to  be  taken  seriously,  Henry  Kis- 
singer, for  example.  Is  not  only  forbidden  to 
testify  before  the  Congress  now  on  his  criti- 
cal role  In  the  Vietnam  peace  talk^  but  he 
should  not  "ever" — even  after  he  leaves  the 
White  House — get  Involved  In  the  "possibil- 
ity" that  his  "advice  and  assistance  will  ever 
become  a  matter  of  public  debate  .  .  ." 

This  is  obviously  ridiculous.  The  President 
has  gone  way  beyond  the  normal  meaning  of 
"executive  privilege."  He  has  applied  a  sound 
principle  on  security  Information  to  block 
the  publication  If  "embarrassing  Informa- 
tion" of  a  political  nature,  while  promising 
to  avoid  doing  precisely  what  he  Is  doing. 

It  Is  all  very  odd,  and  the  oddest  thing 
about  It  Is  that  It  Is  being  done  in  the 
name  of  sound  and  noble  principles,  which 
are  obviously  being  violated  while  they  are 
being  proclaimed.-' 


DEDUCTION  OF  ADOPTION 

EXPENSES 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  15,  1973 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  just 
read  a  statement  presented  yesterday 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  in  support  of  proposals  to  allow 
e.xpenses  incurred  in  connection  with  the 
adoption  of  a  child  by  a  taxpayer  to  be 
deducted  from  gross  income  for  income 
tax  purposes.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Freeman's 
position  on  this  issue  and  am.  in  fact, 
a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  5070,  a  bill  identical 
to  H.R.  1858,  the  bill  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Freeman  in  the  statement.  I  am  enclos- 
ing the  text  of  the  statement  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues : 

DxDucTioN  OP  Adoption  Expenses 
(By  Harry  M.  Freeman) 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Harry  Freeman. 
I  am  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  ard  am  testify- 


ing as  a  member  of  Adopt  a  Child  Today  of 
Ohio,  Inc. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Adopt  a  Child  Today  of 
Ohio,  Is  a  citizen  adoption  group  composed 
of  mvolved  laymen,  adoptive  parents,  and 
other  Interested  citizens  concerned  about 
homeless  children  and  their  need  for  families. 
The  organization  presently  has  six  chapters 
and  seven  affiliates  with  approximately  1000 
members  living  throughout  the  State  of  Ohio. 
The  principals  in  the  group  have  been  in- 
volved with  child  welfare  for  nearly  a  decade. 
We  appreciate  your  allowing  us  to  testify 
before  the  Committee  today. 

Our  purpose  In  testifying  Is  to  support  pro- 
posals to  amend  the  Tax  Code  to  allow  a  de- 
duction from  gross  Income  for  adoption  fees 
and  related  costs  Incurred  In  connection  with 
the  adoption  of  a  child  by  a  taxpayer.  Cur- 
rently, these  expenses  are  treated  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  as  personal  expenses 
and  consequently  not  deductible.  Given  that 
considerable  social  and  economic  benefits 
accrue  to  society  as  a  result  of  individuals 
adopting  children  and  removing  them  from 
public  care,  we  believe  that  this  treatment  of 
adoption  expenses  Is  unreasonable.  The  ex- 
penses arising  from  adoption  should  be 
treated  at  least  as  favorably  as  medical  ex- 
penses related  to  natural  birth.  However, 
since  these  expenses  represent  true  out  of 
pocket  costs  and  are  not  covered  by  Insurance 
they  should  be  treated  as  completely 
deductible. 

Adoption  service  Is  costly.  In  addition  to 
the  legal  costs  Involved,  there  are  the  agency 
costs  which  may  include  the  cost  of  medical 
care  for  the  Biological  mother  and  the  child, 
court  costs,  and  the  costs  of  making  the  nec- 
essary social  studies.  While  these  fees  are 
sometimes  waived  or  adjusted  according  to 
the  Individual  situation,  adoptive  parents 
usually  pay  costs  beyond  those  Incurred  In 
a  natural  birth. 

The  amounts  of  the  expenses  vary  con- 
siderably throughout  the  country  depending 
upon  whether  or  not  there  Is  an  agency  In- 
volved and  whether  it  Is  public  or  private, 
the  particular  items  Included  In  the  agency 
lee,  the  amount  of  legal  work  necessary,  and 
geographic  variations.  The  expenses  tjrplcally 
range  from  zero  dollars  to  $3,000  per  adoption. 
DHEW's  Children's  Bureau  has  estimated 
In  a  bulletin  dated  December,  1971  that,  on 
the  average,  the  prospective  adoptive  parent 
might  expect  to  pay  $1,000  for  an  adoption 
arranged  by  a  private  agency,  $800  for  an 
Independent  adoption,  and  $450  in  attorney 
fees  for  an  adoption  arranged  by  a  public 
agency  that  does  not  charge  fees.  Of  course, 
since  the  Joys  of  a  chUd  in  a  home  are  really 
inestimable,  it  is  impossible  to  relate  the 
above  mentioned  costs  to  the  benefits  of  hav- 
ing a  child.  Nevertheless,  they  are  rather 
sizeable  and  do  represent  a  drain  on  the 
family's  resources. 

Today  although  there  Is  a  shortage  of 
healthy  white  infants,  the  most  popular 
group  for  adoption,  there  continues  to  be 
an  increasing  number  of  children  without 
homes.  According  to  estimates  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  three  out  of  every  ten  chil- 
dren available  for  adoption  will  not  be  placed. 
This  thirty  percent  is  made  up  of  children 
of  non-white  or  racially  mixed  parentage, 
of  physically  and  mentally  handicapped  chil- 
dren, and  of  older  children.  The  Child  Wel- 
fare League  of  America  believes  that  there 
are  perhaps  80,000  non-white  children  plus 
110,000  other  children  in  foster  homes  and 
institutions  who  have  not  been  placed  In 
permanent  homes.  With  the  continued  liber- 
alization of  parental  custody  laws  affecting 
these  children  In  Umbo,  there  will  be  more 
adoptable  children  available  In  the  future. 

Most  children  adopted  by  non-relatives  are 
born  of  unwed  mothers.  In  1970,  for  example, 
88  percent  of  the  children  adopted  by  non- 
relatives  were  in  this  category.  Furthermore, 
those  children  available  for  adoption  who 
are  not  bom  of  unwedded  parents  come  from 
a  family  environment  that  for  some  reason 
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has  become  damaging  to  the  child's  welfare. 
Either  of  these  backgrounds  means  that  some 
form  of  public  service  and  support  during 
dhlldhood  and  youth  would  become  necessary 
were  these  children  not  adopted.  This  poten- 
tial drain  on  public  sources  of  support  Is  ren- 
dered unnecessary  by  adoption. 

Of  course,  creating  loving  homes  for  the 
homeless  children  of  the  country  Involves 
many  factors,  only  one  of  which  Is  amending 
the  Tax  Code  to  allow  adoption  expenses  to 
be  deducted.  In  the  instances  of  low  income 
families  who  other  than  for  financial  rea- 
sons would  qualify  as  an  adoptive  home, 
small  subsidies  might  be  necessary.  This  Is 
an  Issue  for  state  legislatures  and  not  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  (Incidentally, 
over  20  states  have  now  passed  enabling  legis- 
lation for  such  programs  and  15  or  20  other 
states  are  considering  similar  laws.)  How- 
ever, the  Committee  can  contribute  to  the 
creation  of  an  environment  conducive  to 
EMioption  by  allowing  the  Initial  adoption 
costs  to  be  deductible. 

Other  elements  in  our  society  besides  the 
State  legislatiires  have  Initiated  programs  to 
encourage  the  adoption  of  homeless  children. 
Recently  IBM  has  Initiated  a  program  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  their  employees  for  adop- 
tion expenses.  The  benefit  reimburses  em- 
ployees for  80  Tc  of  the  costs  up  to  $800  per 
child.  Eligible  expenses  Include  adoption 
agency  and  legal  fees,  temporary  foster  care, 
and  maternity  benefits  for  the  natural 
mother. 

We  are  aware  of  at  least  two  bills  that  have 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  that  will  pro- 
vide the  desired  relief  to  the  parents  of 
adopted  children.  Mr.  Corman's  bill,  H.R. 
4916,  and  Mr.  Rarlck's  bill.  H.R.  1858,  both 
provide  that  adoption  expenses  be  deductible. 
The  bills  differ  In  that  Mr.  Corman's  bill  con- 
tains a  $1,250  limit  on  the  deduction  while 
Mr.  Rarlck's  bUl  contains  no  such  limitation. 
While  we  would  prefer  that  no  limitation  be 
placed  on  the  deduction,  we  cannot  take 
strong  exception  to  a  $1,250  limit  since  most 
adoption  expenses,  which  were  estimated  In 
1971  by  the  Children's  Bureau  to  be  $580  per 
adoption,  will  fall  under  the  limit. 

We  are  very  encouraged  by  the  apparently 
broad  support  within  the  House  for  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bills.  Mr.  Rarlck's  bill  at  last 
count  had  some  40  cosponsors  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  whose  voting  records  represent 
the  entire  spectrum  of  political  philosophy 
within  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  bills  similar  to  and  Identical 
to  Mr.  Corman's  and  Mr.  Rarlck's  bills  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Committee  during  the 
past  few  Congresses,  but  for  some  reason 
have  not  been  reported  out  for  consideration 
by  the  House.  We  hope  that  you  will  not  al- 
low this  to  happen  to  these  bills.  Easing  the 
financial  burdens  of  Initiating  an  adoption 
will  encourage  potential  adoptive  parents  to 
open  their  famUles  to  homeless  children,  and 
will  contribute  to  bettering  the  lot  of  an  un- 
fortunate group  of  young  citizens  who  are 
all  too  often  Ignored  by  society. 

Once  again  Mr.  Chairman,  we  thank  you 
for  allowing  us  to  testify  before  the  Com- 
mittee today. 

This  statement  has  been  approved  by  the 
President  of  ACT  of  Ohio. 


DISBANDING  OF  OEO 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 


or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Thursday,  March  15.  1973 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
joining  Congressman  Conyers  and  46 
other  Members  of  the  House  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  stop  the  President 
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from  unilatersdly  dismantling  the  OfiBce 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  to  provide 
the  Congress  with  the  opportunity  to 
evaluate  its  performan:;e. 

The  President  tells  us  that  he  is  dis- 
banding OEO  because  many  of  its  pro- 
grams have  been  wasteful  and  ineffi- 
cient. Yet  Mr.  Nixon  has  not  set  out  to 
dismantle  the  Pentagon  because  the  C-5A 
aircraft  is  going  to  cost  $2  billion  more 
than  the  original  contract  price — a  sum 
which  is  $400  million  more  than  the  ap- 
propriations for  OEO  for  the  past  2 
years. 

President  Nixon  would  have  us  tell  the 
26  million  Americans  living  in  poverty, 
"we  had  some  bad  apples  in  OEO  so 
we're  going  to  have  to-  stop  trying  to 
eliminate  poverty."  But  surely  the  war 
against  poverty  is  one  we  really  cannot 
afford  to  lose.  If  some  programs  have  not 
worked  out,  then  let  us  reexamine  our 
poverty  effort,  keep  the  good  programs 
and  devise  new  ones  to  replace  those  that 
have  failed. 

Before  we  pass  judgment  on  the  utility 
of  the  OflSce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  the  substance  of  the  President's  ar- 
gtmients  for  destroying  it  we  must  first 
resolve  the  question  of  who  has  the  final 
authority  to  end  this  congressionally 
mandated  program — Congress  or  the 
President. 

Although  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity was  established  by  the  Con- 
gress and  its  programs  were  continued 
through  fiscal  year  1975  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress, the  President  contends  that  he  has 
the  power  to  unilaterally  abolish  OEO 
under  the  broad  and  ambiguous  grant 
of  authority  in  section  602 (d»  of  the  Act. 
However,  it  is  clear  that  such  delega- 
tions must  be  made  pursuant  to,  and  in 
compliance  with,  the  Executive  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1949,  which  requires  the 
President  to  submit  a  reorganization 
plan  to  Congress  before  functions  or 
powers  vested  by  the  Congress  in  the 
executive  branch  are  transferred  or 
abolished. 

In  these  times  when  the  President 
seems  ready  and  willing  to  usurp  the  leg- 
islative functions  of  the  Congress,  I 
think  we  must  make  it  crystal  clear  at 
every  opportunity  that  programs  estab- 
lished in  law  by  the  Congress  cannot  be 
abolished  or  gutted  unless  Congress  gives 
its  consent,  as  required  by  law. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  effec- 
tuate this  purpose  by  suspending  the  au- 
thority of  the  Director  of  OEO  to  dele- 
gate any  functions,  powers,  or  programs 
for  1  year — this  provision  would  apply  to 
any  delegations  made  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 31,  1973.  The  bill  would  not  prevent 
the  President  from  reorganizing  the 
Executive  Office  or  from  implementing 
plans  to  more  effectively  fight  the  war 
on  poverty.  It  only  requires  that  the  Pres- 
ident cpnsult  Congress  in  the  process  by 
observing  the  law  as  set  down  in  the 
Executive  Reorganization  Act  and  the 
various  provisions  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  speedy  action  on 
this  legislation  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
congressionally  estabUshed  Cffice  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  can  be  eliminated  or 
changed  only  by  congressional  action.  At 
the  same  time,  the  bill  would  insure  Con- 
gress the  opportunity  to  reevaluate  and. 
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necessary,  reshape  our  impoi|tant  fight 
igainst  poverty. 


L  JUDGES  AND  THEIR  CRfmpS 

I    HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

"  OF    NEW    YORK 

IJi  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENITAISVES 
i!    f        Thursday,  March  15.  1973 

kr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  %  rould  like 
to  bring  to  your  attention  an  a  rticle  en- 
titjed  "Judges  and  Their  Critic  i:  A  Need 
fot  Understanding,"  which  ap  leared  In 
the  New  York  Law  Journal  oq  January 
24.1973. 

.^udge  Bernard  Botein,  the  Author  of 
the  arjicle  and  former  presiding  justice 
of  'thtf^ppellate  division,  spea  cs  to  the 
problem  of  the  tarnishment  d^  the  ju- 
di fflM  image.  Most  Important,  hi ;  provides 
arTexcellent  analysis  of  the  demands  of 
th4»justlce  system  from  the  judge's  point 
df  view.  It  is  essential  that  tie  public 
realize  that  despite  an  over  I'helming 
caseload  and  criticism  from  the  man  in 
the  street,  conscientious  judges  are  pur- 
suiJQg  the  diflBcult  chore  of  adminitter- 
ing^  justice.  Former  Justice  Botein  calls 
on.  the  bar  and  lawyers  to  pirticipate 
in  nhe  task  of  communicatin  ?  to  the 
public  t^e  dynamics  and  demands  of  the 
judicial  system. 

Mt.  Speaker.  I  am  appending  this  ar- 
ticle for  the  information  of  Tour  col- 
If agues: 

fudges  and  their  critics:  a  n^ed  for 

^  Understanding 

"  *  (By  Bernard  Botein) 

:  Tfie  people  of  this  state  are  disapfoolnted 
tbe''&<Jmlnlstratlon  of  criminal  Justice 
the'/alpha  of  police  to  the  omega 
ac(t'  parole  they  are  skeptical  of 
of  t|ie  system  and  dlsparglng  of  It! 

cjne  need  not  tell  members  of 
Yoi^  State  Bar  Association,  partlcu  arly 
from  the  larger  cities,  that  fear 
saf^y,  apprehension  of  danger  to 
ppstesstons,  have  caist  a  pall  over 
streets.  People  are  alarmed  and 
v/AOt   an    Immediate    corrective, 
notle  Is  forthcoming  they  lash  out 

I.  JUDGES  ARK  TARGETS 

^|pre  and  more  the  focus  of 
tends  to  iM  t^e  judges,  with  other 
tivee  of  government  shielding 
diefljectlng  criticism  toward  the 

.  Stt^tlng  judges  are  sitting  ducks 
gkcde.  One  would  think  a  mayor 
commissioner  would  regard  It 
sbo^t  at  them.  Of  all  the  agencies 
intq  the  administration  of  Justice, 
are  the  most  vulnerable  to  111 -coi 
lolsm.  The  judge's  vocation  Is  no 
able  mystery,  but  It  does  Involve 
IqcOial  discipline  requiring  years 
att4ln  and  years  of  experience 
an4  perfect. 

■     I  TRADITION    OF   IMPARTIALITf 

jliiat  discipline    Is   one   of 
moderate  and  Impartiality.  By  _ 
t^dltlon  courts  do  not  take  sides 
v^Inot  abandon  that  principle  am, 
evefc  though  their  functions  are 
sented  and  misunderstood.  And 
reel  It  Is  not  alone  a  matter  of 
gocn  taste;   but  If  Judges  are  to 
the  public  arena  girded  to  do  battle 
gul|led  detractors,  the  tradition  of 
tty'will  inevitably  be  undermined, 
rintent  of  law  and  to  the  grief 
ftiAi  to  live  by  law. 
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Lawyers  of  an  earlier  day  would  be  aston- 
ished at  the  battering  to  which  courts  are 
being  subjected.  I  doubt  whether  the  Judges 
of  that  generation  were  better,  by  any  stand- 
ards, than  those  of  today.  While  I  believe 
that  our  judicial  selection  procedures  must 
be  radically  changed,  particularly  elimination 
of  the  boss-controlled  Judicial  conventions 
for  the  nomination  of  State  Supreme  Court 
Justices,  I  cannot  say  that  the  recent  crop 
of  Judges  are  in  any  way  inferior  to  those  of 
the  past. 

And  In  the  big  cities,  not  only  are  the 
Judges  In  general  at  least  as  competent  and 
honest  as  their  judicial  ancestors,  they  work 
much  harder.  Vacations  used  to  aggregate 
twice  the  present  periods,  court  hours  were 
shorter,  the  pace  was  much  more  deliberate. 

IMPROVED    RECORD 

While  court  administration  leaves  much 
to  be  desired  today,  it  Is  nevertheless  much 
tighter  and  more  centralized  than  a  genera- 
tion ago.  Since  1692,  the  Administrative 
Board  of  the  Judicial  Conference  In  estab- 
lishing overall  policies,  and  the  Appellate 
Division  in  day-to-day  execution  of  those 
policies,  have  Increased  considerably  the 
productivity  of  the  courts,  and  of  their  ju- 
dicial and  nonjudicial  personnel. 

In  short,  let's  not  romanticize  the  past. 
Yet,  in  the  big  cities  at  least,  Judges  are  not 
accorded  the  same  respect  that  their  prede- 
cessors enjoyed — though  ^o  lese  worthy, 
though  no  less  industrious.  Why  Is  this? 

One  reason  lies  in  the  pell-mell  pace  at 
which  all  Judges  in  a  metropolis  mxxst  func- 
tion, as  compared  to  their  measured  tread  in 
the  past.  In  one  generation  we  have  witnessed 
a  population  explosion;  a  huge  Increase  in 
the  number  of  automobiles  on  the  roads, 
multiplying  the  already  large  number  of 
motor  accident  cases  in  the  courts;  and  an 
unprecedented  spread  of  narcotics  addiction, 
doubling  the  criminal  cases  in  some  commu- 
nities. 

THE  OLD    DATS 

Our  judges  have  become  caught  up  in  a 
frenetic  campaign  against  a  voracious  cal- 
endar— and  let's  face  U,  they  don't  resemble 
the  public  image  of  how  a  Judge  should 
look  In  the  process.  In  the  old  days,  even  a 
bad  judge,  ponderously  lumbering  through 
a  world  of  law  be  did  not  make  and  could 
not  understand,  looked  good  because  he  had 
plenty  of  time  to  cloak  himself  with  the 
armor  of  spurious  dignity  and  remoteness. 
And  seldom  did  a  lawyer,  much  less  a  de- 
fendant, dare  hurl  a  lance  agaUist  that 
armor.  Courtrooms  were  not  forums  for  po- 
litical propaganda  In  those  days. 

There  are  many  Judges  of  learning  and 
distinction  in  New  York  City;  but  to  what 
avail  their  learning  if  they  cannot  swim  up- 
stream against  the  torrent  of  business  unless 
they  become  glorified  claim  agents?  How  can 
a  judge  maintain  his  dignity,  give  careful 
deliberation  to  the  case  before  him,  when 
the  next  cases  In  line  are  pushing  and 
clamoring  for  attention? 

Conscientious  judges  in  New  York  City 
face  a  difficult  choice.  They  can  give  unhur- 
ried and  deep  consideration  to  each  party's 
cause,  and  send  him  away,  winner  or  loser, 
with  a  comfortable  sense  that  right  or  wrong, 
the  judge  has  granted  him  a  full  hearing. 
If  they  did  so.  aside  from  the  fact  that  such 
Judicial  dellberateness  might  be  denounced 
as  "Job  action"  or  planned  delay  for  ulte- 
rior purposes,  it  would  cause  guilty  and  In- 
nocent defendants  In  criminal  cases  and 
parties  in  civil  actions  to  wait  Inordinate 
periods  of  time  for  their  day  In  court. 

HARD   CHOICE 

Confronted  with  such  a  choice,  the  judges 
In  this  city  have  gulped  hard  and  decided 
that  in  the  Interest  of  society,  particularly 
on  the  criminal  side  of  the  calendars,  the 
lesser  evil  would  be  to  defer  dreams  of  the 
Bench  as  a  scholarly  and  challenging  exten- 
sion of  the  campus,  and  Instead  to  dig  In 
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and  settle  cases  in  what  is  more  realistically 
an  extension  of  the  market  place. 

As  a  result  of  undertaking  this  grinding 
and  unpalatable  chore,  the  Civil  Court  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  In  which  cases  In 
some  counties  could  not  be  reached  for  five 
or  six  years,  is  now  completely  current.  Like- 
wise, the  Criminal  Court  of  the  City  of  New 
York  is  up-to-date.  And  the  Supreme  Court, 
by  dint  of  lengthened  court  hours,  short- 
ened vacations,  with  most  justices  driving 
themselves  far  beyond  the  normal  call  of 
duty,  has  doubled  the  complement  of  judges 
assigned  to  criminal  parts,  while  still  reduc- 
ing the  delays  In  reaching  trial  in  the  clvU 
parts. 

Yes,  there  are  a  few  Judges  who  are  slug- 
gards and  incompetents  and  there  may  be 
a  few  who  are  corrupt;  but  from  tl^  results 
achieved  in  the  past  few  years  it  must  be 
evident  they  are  a  very  small  minority.  It  le 
a  pity  this  state  has  not  yet  adopted  an 
efficient  Judicial  selection  system,  as  most  of 
these  undesirables  would  never  have  ascended 
the  Bench.  The  derelictions  and  incompe- 
tence of  the  few  taint  the  entire  Bench  In 
the  eyes  of  the  public,  since  the  day-to-day 
excellence  and  dedication  of  the  many  arc 
not  generally  newsworthy. 

FEAR    OF    CRIME 

Yet  for  all  that  I  have  said  about  tb^ 
crush  of  calendars  and  the  consequent  tar- 
nishment of  the  Judicial  image,  I  believe  a 
more  significant  reason  for  the  loss  of  esteem 
la  to  be  found  In  the  escalation  of  crime  In 
the  cities  and  suburbs  and  the  growth  of 
fear  to  which  I  adverted  at  the  beginning 
of  this  paper. 

The  man  In  the  street  whom  we  lawyers 
so  devoutly  enshrine  is  now  afraid  to  walk 
the  street.  In  his  mind,  the  criminal  justice 
system  has  failed  of  Its  purpose,  and  since 
the  courts  are  part  of  the  system  they  must 
share  the  blame.  It  is  of  small  moment  to 
him — and  we  lawyers  have  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  making  hUn  understand — that 
judges  are  doing  the  best  that  competent 
and  hard-working  jurists  can  do  with  the 
insufficient  finances,  facilities  and  help 
available  to  them. 

The  crimes  of  violence  so  alsirmlng  to  the 
public  are  the  dally  grist  of  the  state's  nisi 
prius  courts,  not  of  the  federal  Jurisdiction, 
and  it  is  the  judges  of  the  state  courts  who 
receive  the  barbs.  Years  ago,  when  the  man 
In  the  street  could  walk  it  day  or  night 
without  apprehension  of  violence,  he  paid 
little  attention  to  the  courts  and  was  gen- 
erally content  with  the  quality  of  their 
Incumbents.  One  suspects  that  a  material 
abatement  In  street  crime  would  lead  to  the 
same  state  of  mind. 

But  there  has  been  no  material  abatement, 
and  the  position  of  the  Bench  in  the  public 
mind  continues  unjustifiably  to  suffer.  What 
can  be  done  to  restore  Its  prestige?  Judges 
can  attain  an  easy  popularity  by  being 
rough,  tough  and  ruthless  with  defendants 
accused  of  assault  and  robbery,  by  sidestep- 
ping their  clvU  rights,  by  Insisting  on  un- 
necessarily excessive  ball,  by  Imposing  un- 
necessarily severe  and  even  horrifying  sen- 
tences. 

But  Judges  are  sworn  to  administer  justice 
in  accordance  with  law;  to  deviate  from 
that  standard  is  to  betray  the  public,  not 
to  protect  it.  The  public  should  be  made 
aware  that  In  clvUized  Jurisprudence  the 
victory  of  perfervld  emotion  over  reasoned 
deliberation  is  not  only  degrtullng  but  ulti- 
mately hoUow.  It  should  be  made  aware  of 
the  magnificent,  gruelling  sustained  per- 
formance by  the  courts  of  this  city.  It  should 
be  made  aware  of  the  valiant  efTorts  being 
made  to  deal  out  even-handed  justice 
against  overwhelming  odds  and  of  the  grave 
dangers  to  the  body  social  and  the  body 
politic  In  "swift  Injustice." 

Mulllns,  In  In  Quest  of  Justice,  recalls 
that:  "When  after  years  of  agitation  against 
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the  Lord  Chancellor's  delays  In  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  a  Vice -Chan  ceUor  was  appointed 
to  assist  In  clearing  off  the  work,  Sir  Samuel 
Eomllly,  one  of  our  greatest  of  law  reform- 
ers. Is  reported  to  have  said:  'I  begin  to 
think  that  the  tardy  justice  of  the  Chancel- 
lor Is  better  than  the  swift  Injustice  of  bis 
deputy.'  " 

NEED    FOR   COMMUNICATION 

Can  these  considerations  be  widely  In- 
culcated In  the  present  angry  atmosphere?  I 
do  not  know  whether  they  can;  I  do  know 
that  the  attempt  must  be  made.  The  judges 
cannot  effectively  assume  this  task  of  com- 
munity communications.  Some  would  sus- 
pect their  statements  as  being  self-serving, 
others  as  undignified.  It  is  a  job  to.be. under- 
taken by  the  Bar,  organized  and  as  Individ- 
ual lawyers. 

The  Information  neglected  by  communi- 
cations media  must  be  disseminated  by 
lawyers,  through  word  of  mouth  and  other- 
wise, to  their  clients,  families,  friends, 
churches,  clubs  and  others.  And  also  to 
their  legislators  and  other  governmental 
officials,  so  many  of  whom  do  not  fully  com- 
prehend the  dimensions  of  our  court  prob- 
lem or  the  strictness  of  judicial  standards. 
Only  so  will  the  work  of  the  courts  be  un- 
derstood and  appreciated  by  the  public  and 
by  government. 

But  in  the  Indefinite  meantime,  what?  Of 
this  the  community  may  be  certain.  The 
Judge  will  continue  to  do  his  duty  as  a  judge, 
continue  to  administer  justice  according  to 
law,  however  burdensome  the  conditions 
under  which  he  Is  forced  to  function,  how- 
ever exasperating  the  unfair  criticism  aimed 
at  him.  Courage  as  well  as  conscience  is  a 
Judicial  attribute. 

If  lawyers  are  to  be  the  educational  nexus 
between  the  courts  and  public,  as  I  have 
suggested,  they  must  be  apprised  regularly 
of  what  they  cannot  glean  from  their  dally 
newspapers  or  favorite  news  broadcasts. 

I  believe  that  the  New  York  Law  Journal, 
with  its  specialized  dally  coverage  of  all  mat- 
ters affecting  Bench  and  Bar,  Is  the  only 
organ  of  communication  in  a  position  to 
furnish  this  Information.  The  publishers  and 
editors  inform  me  that  they  will  continue, 
will  intensify  their  efforts  to  present  the  im- 
age of  the  judiciary  fairly  and  comprehen- 
sively. 

The  Journal  will  present  the  attractive  and 
praiseworthy  feattires;  but  when  criticism  Is 
Indicated  the  warts  will  not  be  disguised. 
Only  so  can  the  paper's  readers  secure  a 
comprehensive  but  balanced  accoimt  of  what 
should  be  the  major  area  of  their  professional 
concern. 

We  welcome  the  New  York  State  Bar  As- 
sociation and  the  opportunity  to  freshen  old 
friendships  and  make  new  ones.  The  Associa- 
tion has  time  and  again  played  a  major  role 
In  supporting  the  judiciary;  and  we  offer 
the  Law  Journal's  unreserved  cooperation  in 
that  endeavor. 


EXCERPTS  FROM  SPEECH  BY  CON- 
GRESSMAN RAY  J.  MADDEN— THE 
PRESIDENTS  BUDGET  AND  THE 
HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  March  15.  1973       , 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  the  timely  and  brilliant, 
articulated  views  of  our  colleague,  Hon. 
Rat  J.  Madden,  of  the  First  District  of 
Indiana. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

These  observations  of  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Rules  Committee  were  made 
in  a  speech  in  Gary,  Ind.,  on  March  10, 
1973. 

As  one  of  our  most  distinguished  and 
influential  Members,  Mr.  Madden's  re- 
marks will,  I  am  sure,  serve  to  enlighten 
and  inspire  us  to  greater  activity  in  this 
session  of  Congress  to  better  serve  the 
needs  of  our  constituents. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Excerpts  Prom  Speech  bt  Congressman  Ray 
J.  Madden — The  President's  Budget  and 
THE  High  Cost  of  Living 

Now  that  the  Vietnam  War  Is  gradually 
disappearing  from  the  front  pages  of  the 
news  media,  after  almost  four  years  of  delay, 
some  newspapers  finally  are  becoming  con- 
cerned about  the  high  cost  of  living  and  the 
alarming  conditions  of  our  economy.  On  the 
front  page  of  yesterday's  Washington  Post, 
the  headline  was  "Food  Leads  Rise  in  Cost 
for  February."  The  news  Item  stated  that  the 
Labor  Department  bad  announced  food  costs 
are  at  a  20-year  high  and  quoting  further: 

"The  Labor  Department  said  wholesale 
prices  were  8.2  percent  above  February  of  last 
year.  Industrial  commodity  prices  were  up 
4.1  percent  and  farm  and  food  prices  19.1 
percent." 

Wholesale  prices  In  general  on  all  com- 
modities have  risen  at  a  rate  of  11  percent 
In  the  last  six  months  and  18.6  percent  In 
the  last  three  months. 

The  consuming  public  has  been  misled  not 
only  in  recent  months,  but  during  the  last 
four  years  regarding  the  primary  cause  of 
the  scandalous  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  It 
has  Indeed  continued,  during  and  since  1969. 

The  time  has  come  for  big  business,  labor 
and  the  news  media  to  combine  In  a  con- 
centrated effort  to  lower  the  cost  of  living. 
These  forces  have  been  "pulling  their 
punches  "  on  postponing  or  neglecting  to  de- 
mand that  the  President  cooperate  with  Con- 
gress In  the  fight  against  profiteering. 

The  public  should  be  reminded  about  the 
true  facts  of  the  Inflationary  condition  of 
our  economy  and  the  reasons  why  millions 
are  suffering  from  Inflationary  prices.  The 
history  of  our  present  Inflation  began  In  the 
spring  of  1969,  when  rents,  foods,  and  Inter- 
est started  climbing.  In  December,  1969,  3>4 
years  ago,  the  Congress  by  a  large  majority 
In  both  Houses  passed  an  antl-inflatlonary 
bill  giving  the  President  immediate  power  by 
Executive  Order  to  freeze  prices,  wages,  rents. 
Interest,  foods,  etc.  The  President  signed  that 
bill  in  December  and  It  lay  dormant  In  the 
White  House  for  22  months.  In  August  1971, 
In  a  nationwide  television  speech  President 
Nlxon  announced  his  90-day  price  freeze 
This  freeze  was  a  failure.  At  the  end  of 
ninety  days,  the  President  announced 
Phase  n. 

Phase  II  gave  authority  to  a  committee 
made  up  of  mostly  industrialists  and  repre- 
sentatives of  conglomerates  and  Industry. 
This  was  the  Committee  from  which  Presi- 
dent Oeorge  Meany  of  the  AFL-CIO  resigned 
in  indig^nation,  because  It  was  a  stacked 
Committee  of  Members  who  were  not  cooper- 
ating with  the  lowering  or  curbing  of  the 
cost  of  living  prices.  The  President  then 
comes  out  with  Phase  m  which  even  the 
news  media  admits  is  not  effective  In  con- 
trolling prices. 

The  above  statements  are  basic  concerning 
our  Inflationary  problem  over  the  last  3V^ 
years.  If  business,  labor.  Industry,  and  the 
news  media  really  combined  and  directed 
their  demands  to  the  President  of  the  Unlived 
States  to  cooperate  with  the  legislation  Con- 
gress passed  in  December  of  1969,  we  could 
have  a  restoration  of  a  stable  economy  In 
a  very  short  time. 

Older  citizens  over  the  nation  will  recollect 
that  we  are  going  through  almost  the  Iden- 
tical situation  we  experienced  In  the  1920*8 
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under  the  leadership  of  the  then  Secretary 
of  the  Treaisury,  Andrew  Mellon.  He  also  be- 
lieved in  Increasing  prices,  proflteerlng,  and 
the  trickle-down  economy.  This  brought  the 
collapse  of  our  economy  and  the  stock  mar- 
ket crash  In  November,  1929,  and  led  later  to 
the  devastating  depression  of  the  early  thir- 
ties when  approximately  14  mlUlon  Ameri- 
cans were  unemployed. 

President  Nlxon  during  his  flrst  term  was 
gradually  leading  up  to  a  type  of  Federalism 
which  is  a  duplicate  of  the  1920  period.  His 
object  seems  to  be  to  dismantle  or  make  in- 
effective all  of  our  social  programs  and  to 
provide  billions  for  the  military  ...  to  allow 
profits  of  large  conglomerates  to  go  un- 
controlled ...  to  be  silent  and  inactive  In 
cooperating  with  the  Congress  to  close  fabu- 
lous and  fraudulent  tax  loopholes  .  .  .  and 
even  to  resort  to  the  old  theory  of  the  twen- 
ties when  the  buying  power  of  millions  In 
America  was  not  considered  essential  to  the 
prosperity  of  our  Nation.  As  of  today,  the 
average  working  family  does  not  have  the 
money  to  spend  for  purchasing  many  of  the 
manufactured  products  that  he  could  buy 
if  the  fundamental  day-to-day  costs  of  living 
were  reduced. 

The  President  in  curbing  or  abandoning 
many  social  programs  such  as  housing  con- 
struction, highway  transportation,  anti- 
pollution, aid  to  the  handicapped,  and  un- 
employed, etc.,  will  gradually  bring  about  a 
condition  that  inevitably  will  throw  this 
country  into  a  similar  economic  turmoil  that 
was  experienced  forty  years  ago. 

In  the  last  couple  of  years,  the  President 
has  been  advocating  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  should  turn  all  these  main  problems 
l^ck  to  the  States  and  would  allow  the 
governors  and  the  mayors  of  our  cities  to 
jiplve  all  these  major  problems  that  are  so 
>4taiporiant  to  206  million  people  over  this 
nation.  The  President  should  read  the  his- 
tory of  our  nation  and  learn  what  was  the 
main  foundation  that  made  oiur  country  the 
Number  One  Nation  of  the  world.  He  should 
review  the  history  of  our  national  economy 
during  past  generations.  At  two  national 
meetings,  for  example,  our  nation's  mayors 
denounced  the  President's  Revenue  Sharing 
Program  as  a  political  hoax  set  before  the 
November  election. 

It  vras  the  Federal  government  in  Wash- 
ington, that  despite  the  savage  hostility  and 
opposition  of  the  great  corporations  and 
profiteers,  finally  provided  labor  with  a  bill 
of  rights,  legalized  labor  unions,  regulated 
hours,  set  minimum  wages,  and  offered  the 
mantle  of  social  justice  to  millions  of 
workers.  You  ask  any  working  man  or  any 
citizen  of  ordinary  Income  whether  he  would 
prefer  to  rely  on  the  voluntarism  of  private 
Industry  or  on  the  Federal  government.  You 
will  get  an  honest  answer.  It  was  the  Fed- 
eral government  that  provided  legislation  In 
the  1930s  and  1940's  to  bring  about  Social 
Security,  expansion  of  hospitals,  health  care, 
housing,  protection  of  bank  deposits,  retire- 
ment funds,  etc.  It  was  the  government  In 
Washington  that  flrst  launched  the  cam- 
paign to  preserve  the  natural  resources  of 
our  nation  for  future  generations.  Ask  any 
conservationist  whether  he  can  rely  on  Gov- 
ernors and  Mayors  or  on  merely  voluntary 
action  to  resist  the  giant  oil,  timber,  coal 
and  mineral  Interests  In  order  to  fulfill  our 
obligation  to  future  generations,  and  here 
are  some  more  facts. 

"It  was  the  Federal  government  in  Wash- 
ington, not  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, that  finally  brought  about  Medicare  and 
Social  Security;  It  was  not  the  prvate  Inter- 
ests. It  was  the  Federal  government  with  its 
almost  limitless  power  and  resources  that 
corrected  the  Inequities  In  public  education 
on  aU  levels.  It  was  the  Federal  government 
which  In  recent  years  has  gven  vigorous  sup- 
port to  the  arts,  music,  libraries,  higher  edu- 
cation, and  research.  And,  it  will  be  the  Fed- 
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ROONEY  of  Pennsylvaiia. 
Stedker,  It  is  with  deep  sorrow  th  at  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
pasang  of  Franklin  H.  Lichtenvalter,  a 
distftiguished  Member  of  Congress  for  4 
ytarts  from  1947  to  1951.  and  qiy  good 
fliei]fd. 

,  A  native  of  Lehigh  County,  Pal,  which 
I  am  now  privileged  to  represen;  in  the 
93d  Congress,  Mr.  Lichtenwalte-  began 
his  distinguished  career  as  a  legislator 
in  1^39  with  his  election  to  the  Fennsyl- 
vania  House  of  Representatives,  con- 
tinue serving  through  his  subsequent 
election  as  Speaker  of  the  Housd  in  the 
Comimonwealth,  and  culminated  liis  serv- 
ice ih  thte  years  he  spent  In  Congress. 
Sroughout  his  entire  leilslatlve 
r  he  displayed  a  sincere  dev  )tion  to 
duty  and  a  genuine  desire  to  faithfully 
$€rve  the  interests  of  his  constituents. 
Frajgc  Llohtenwalter's  keen  unde  rstand- 
Inglln  the  legislative  process  prjved  to 
be  a- valuable  asset  both  for  his  constit- 
uents anjj  for  those  State  legislators 
and  Members  of  Congress  who  were 
privileged  to  serve  with  him. 

m    Although  he  chose  not  to  conlinue  in 
Congress  beyond  1951.  he  remalied  ac- 

■  tlve  in  the  business  sphere  as  m  em- 
ployee of  the  Pennsylvania  Electr  c  Asso- 
ctetion,  of  which  he  was  serving  as  vice 
president  and  managing  dlrectoi  at  the 
time  9f  his  death.  His  deep  Intitrest  in 
comttiunity  affairs  were  reflected  by  the 
temis'he  served  on  the  board  ol  Perm- 
sylvania  Blue  Shield,  Community^  Gen- 
eral' Osteopathic  Hospital,  and  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Motor  Club.  His  conspicu- 
ous absence  from  community  activities 
will  be  a  source  of  sadness  for  all  of  us 
who.  observed  his  profound  concjm  for 
others.  Franklin  Llchtenwalter  was  an 
oiitslfendlng  American,  a  truly  compas- 
slOmt^  Individual,  and  a  valued  friend. 
Aus.  Rooney  and  I  extend  to  lis  wife, 
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Marguerite  Stoneback  Llchtenwalter, 
and  his  mother  Ellen  Ash  Llchtenwalter, 
our  deepest  sjrmpathy. 


March  15,  1973 


WHAT  TO  DO  ABOUT  THi;  DOLLAR 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  15,  1973 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  on 
previous  occasions  discussed  the  Implica- 
tions of  the  dollar  crisis  and  included 
critical  comments  about  the  administra- 
tion's reactions.  It  is  appropriate  to  turn 
from  the  problem  and  from  criticism  and 
to  suggest  the  broad  outlines  of  a  policy 
for  the  United  States  to  effectively  meet 
and  solve  the  problem. 

Our  constant  theme  has  been  that  the 
weakness  of  the  dollar  abroad  was  not 
the  result  of  weaknesses  of  our  economy 
at  home.  In  fact,  we  have  stoutly  main- 
tained that  compared  to  the  nations  who 
have  rising  appreciation  in  currency  we 
have,  in  fact,  a  stronger  economy  at 
home.  The  United  States  has  two  prob- 
lems that  have  made  our  currency  vul- 
nerable in  the  international  markets.  The 
first  and  most  important  of  these  is  the 
overabundance  of  dollars  held  by  foreign 
governments  and  foreign  agencies  and 
Individuals.  The  volume  is  variously 
measured  from  $80  billion  to  $120  billion. 
The  second  is  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  to  move  competitively  with  other 
countries  of  the  free  world  In  interna- 
tional trade.  Here,  I  mean  competitively 
in  terms  of  effort  and  financing  and  not, 
as  generally  is  stressed  so  myopically, 
price. 

There  then  are  needed  responses  to 
directly  meet  these  two  problems;  that  is. 
the  dollar  overhang  and  the  growth  of 
trade.  A  policy  to  deal  with  the  excess 
of  dollars  should  first  address  the  need 
for  early  stabilizing  of  conditions. 

To  achieve  this  we  suggest  an  Immedi- 
ate issue  of  a  Treasury  bill  of  3  to  5  years 
available  only  to  foreign-dollar  holders 
at  an  Interest  rate  calculated  to  assist 
whatever  other  incentives  the  Treasury 
and  administration  can  devise.  This 
would  immunize  for  a  period  a  portion  of 
the  present  overhang  and  reduce  the 
pressure  of  this  heavy  surplus  of  dollar 
reserves.  Whatever  legislative  authority 
the  Treasury  needs  for  such  a  special  is- 
sue of  notes  should  be  quickly  made 
available.  In  addition,  there  should  be 
undertaken  an  Immediate  drive  to  at- 
tract, encourage,  and  persuade  invest- 
ments from  abroad  into  the  dynamic  and 
profitable  American  economy.  In  this  re- 
gard notice  should  be  given  and  compli- 
ments paid  to  the  recent  energetic  pro- 
gram of  the  Bank  of  America  to  move 
aggressively  toward  the  foreign  Invest- 
ment market  with  information  on  avail- 
able and  attractive  opportunities  In  our 
domestic  economy.  These  two  programs, 
if  immediately  and  intelligently  applied, 
would  soon  relieve  and  diminish  the  ad- 
verse pressure  which  was  most  respon- 
sible for  the  last  two  devaluations. 


Finally,  and  above  all,  we  must  de- 
velop a  policy  for  improved  efforts  in 
International  trade  for  American  prod- 
ucts. This  policy  must  address  programs 
to  raise  the  level  of  interest  in  and  ef- 
fort toward  more  industry  involvement 
in  trade.  It  must  speak  to  more  long 
range  flexibility  for  the  agencies  and  In- 
stitutions which  support  trade  and  trade 
finance.  I  stress  these,  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause most  of  the  material  I  have  read 
and  seen  seem  to  miss  these  points  while 
heavily  stressing  the  problems  of  trade 
barriers  between  trading  partners  of  the 
free  world.  This  is  a  problem,  granted, 
but  not  the  only  one  in  making  a  mean- 
ingful advance  In  volume  of  exports. 

If  we  undertake  these  steps  at  once  we 
will  have  done  something  meaningful 
and  lasting  toward  strengthening  our 
dollar  and  stabilizing  the  free  world  in- 
ternational monetary  system. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  ENDORSES 
ATLANTIC  UNION 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVF.«=' 

Thursday,  March  15.  1973 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  letter 
which  I  have  just  recently  received, 
President  Nixon  has  gone  on  the  public 
record  in  support  of  Atlantic  Union,  a 
proposal  under  which  the  experienced 
democracies  of  Western  Europe  would  be 
brought  together  with  the  United  States 
and  Canada  in  a  single  federal  union 
government. 

As  one  of  the  chief  sponsors  of  the 
Atlantic  Union  resolution.  House  Joint 
Resolution  205. 1  am  particularly  pleased 
with  the  President's  statement  of  sup- 
port, as  I  am  with  the  unanimous  action 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee reporting  an  identical  measure. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  21. 

The  text  of  President  Nixon's  letter 
follows: 

White  House 
March  10,  1973. 

Dear  Paul:  It  was  good  to  see  you  on 
March  2  and  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  Atlantic  Union  resolution  and  other 
legislative  matters.  Let  me  reiterate  what  I 
told  you  about  the  resolution.  As  a  goal  and 
a  concept  I  have  favored  Atlantic  Union  for 
many  years,  dating  back  to  my  service  in  the 
Congress.  As  President  I  have  made  it  a 
policy  not  to  give  specific  endorsement  to 
resolutions  of  this  kind,  but  I  want  you  to 
know  that  my  long-standing  position  on  the 
concept  Eind  the  goal  which  you  are  seeking 
to  achieve  through  this  resolution  has  not 
chsuiged. 

With  best  wishes  always. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 

Never  before  has  a  President  of  the 
United  States  publicly  stated  his  support 
for  Atlantic  Union  as  a  means  of  dealing 
with  the  supranational  problems  which 
confront  us. 

The  current  monetary  crisis,  imbal- 
ances in  trade,  troop  levels  in  Europe, 
negotiations  with  the  Warsaw  Pact  over 
weapons,  environmental  problems — all 
could  be  more  effectively  handled  by  a 
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federal  government  of  the  Atlantic  na- 
tions. 

Atlantic  Union  captures  the  genius  of 
the  American  system  of  government — 
federalism — and  adapts  it  to  meet  the 
common  problems  of  the  experienced 
democracies  of  Europe  and  the  Americas. 
While  President  Nixon's  letter  did  not 
endorse  specific  language  on  Atlantic 
Union,  he  assured  me  personally  when 
I  discussed  the  question  with  him  In  the 
Oval  Office  of  the  White  House  on 
March  2  that  he  will  sign  the  resolution 
if  It  is  passed  by  Congress. 

The  Atlantic  Union  Resolution  pro- 
vides for  an  18-member  delegation  of 
prominent  U.S.  citizens  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  and  the  President  of  the  Senate. 
The  delegates  are  directed  to  meet  with 
similar  delegates  from  other  NATO  na- 
tions to  see  if  they  can  agree  upon  a 
goal  of  federal  union  among  their  coim- 
tries  and  to  establish  a  commission  to 
facilitate  advancement  toward  that  goal. 
Whatever  action  they  take  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  constitutional  processes  of 
each  nation. 

The  text  of  my  letter  to  the  President 
follows : 

March  2,  1973. 
The  President. 
The  White  House, 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  thank  you  most 
warmly  for  this  appointment.  It  gives  me 
the  opportunity  to  draw  to  your  attention 
the  Atlantic  Union  resolution  at  this  vital 
time  when  you  are  making  foreign  policy 
plans  for  your  second  term.  I  am  hopeful 
that  you  will  decide  to  give  the  resolution 
your  public  support. 

Your  support  will  have  a  dramatic  posi- 
tion to  the  importance  your  Administration 
attaches  to  the  development  of  stronger  In- 
stitutional ties  with  Europe.  It  will  also  re- 
inforce the  foreign  policy  positions  you  have 
already  taken,  including  the  major  initia- 
tives with  China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  pragmatic  steps  taken  elsewhere. 

A  statement  of  support  could  be  Included 
in  yoxLT  State  of  the  World  message  or  other 
public  document.  Or,  of  course,  it  could  be 
Included  In  a  response   to  this  letter. 

Perhaps  these  thoughts  will  be  useful  if 
you  consider  making  a  statement: 

Enactment  of  the  resolution  would  be 
valuable,  constructive  notice  to  our  allies 
in  Western  Europe  and  Canada  that  the 
Congress,  like  the  President,  rates  Atlantic 
Community  interests  very  high  and  that,  far 
from  withdrawing  from  the  present  arrange- 
ments, wishes  to  seek  agreement  on  the  goal 
of  still  greater  unity,  along  federal  lines. 

One  need  look  no  further  than  the  mone- 
tary and  trade  problems  now  before  us  to 
recognize  the  need  for' better  Institutions  to 
deal  with  them. 

The  practical  steps  already  taken  toward 
European  unity  should  Inspire  all  of  us  to 
set  a  worthy  goal  for  the  still  broader  At- 
lantic Community.  Small,  pragmatic  steps 
are  easier  to  take  if  they  are  known  to  be 
down  the  path  to  an  agreed-upon  destina- 
tion. In  this,  our  own  forefathers  set  the  ex- 
ample by  establishing  long-term  goals  for 
the  thirteen  colonies. 

The  Atlantic  Union  resolution  Is  a  forward- 
looking  proposal,  and  it  Is  fitting  that  the 
United  States,  the  world's  first  truly  federal 
government,  should  be  a  main  force  behind 
this  initiative. 

In  more  personal  terms,  Mr.  President,  I 
feel  this  is  a  way  for  you  to  have  a  great 
enduring  impact  on  history.  By  using  your 
prestige  to  help  establish  federation  as  the 
long-term  goal  for  the  Atlantic  Community, 
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you  will.  I  earnestly  believe,  establish  an  in- 
fluence for  peace  and  liberty  that  will  last 
far  beyond  your  own  Administration. 

I  am  supplying  a  memorandum  which  ex- 
pands upon  these   points,   and  await  with 
high  hopes  your  response. 
Sincerely. 

Paul  Findley. 


Memorandum  on  Atlantic  Union  Presented 
personally  to  president  nixon  by  repre- 
SENTATIVE   Paul   Findley 

Mr.  President,  you  have  so  consistently 
supported  Atlantic  Union  in  the  past  that  I 
need  not  review  your  powerful  arguments  for 
It.  The  resolution  now  before  Congress  is 
quite  similar  to  one  which  you  endorsed  In 
1967.  My  hope  Is  that  you  will  again  pub- 
licly endorse  it. 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  in  Con- 
gress where  your  support  of  the  resolution 
would  be  the  kind  of  pragmatic  step  which 
you  have  made  clear  Is  your  preferred  policy 
for  attatoing  great  goals.  Last  year,  the  Sen- 
ate passed  the  Atlantic  Union  resolution 
unanimously,  and  only  a  tie  vote  In  the 
House  Rules  Committee  kept  it  from  com- 
ing to  the  floor,  where  passage  seemed 
assured. 

This  year,  Congress  hopefully  will  pass  the 
resolution.  The  composition  of  the  Hotise 
Rules  Committee  this  year  Is  more  favorable 
than  last. 

Why  do  I  believe  that  It  merits  your 
support  at  this  stage? 

First,  your  support  will  have  a  dramatic 
impact  on  B^uropeans.  It  will  reassure  them 
that  Atlantic  Interests  occupy  very  high 
priority  in  your  second-term  plans. 

Passage  of  the  resolution  will  give  stabil- 
ity and  depth  to  U.S.  policy  toward  Europe 
beyond  your  term  of  office.  Whatever  other 
pragmatic  steps  you  may  accomplish  in  the 
next  four  years  to  strengthen  our  ties  with 
Europe  and  to  build  a  bulwark  against  Soviet 
hegemony  may  be  erased  by  a  successor.  It 
Is  no  secret  that  Europeans  viewed  your  re- 
election as  essential  to  their  own  security. 

In  four  years,  almost  certainly  they  wlU 
face  the  same  uncertainty  when  Americans 
again  go  to  the  polls. 

Presidential  politics  aside,  the  resolutions 
to  reduce  U.S.  troops  in  Europe  hang  like 
the  sword  of  Damocles  over  U.S.  European 
policy.  Stability  and  direction  need  to  be 
given  to  our  European  policy  beyond  the 
term  of  your  own  Presidency.  The  Atlantic 
Union  resolution  can  do   that. 

Second,  your  support  will  underscore  In 
a  substantial  way  the  Importance  your  Ad- 
ministration attaches  to  the  development 
of  even  stronger  Institutional  ties  with 
Europe. 

While  no  government  is  today  ready  for 
federation,  there  is  growing  realization  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  that  some  Joint 
exercise  of  sovereignty  is  needed.  This  Is 
especially  apparent  in  the  areas  of  monetary 
and  trade  policy. 

Third,  your  support  will  Impart  new  con- 
fidence In  world  money  markets  at  a  critical 
time.  Although  institutional  arrangements 
like  our  own  Federal  Reserve  system,  which 
could  deal  with  the  current  monetary  crisis, 
might  be  a  long  way  off,  your  support  for 
Atlantic  Union  would  Indicate  that  the  goal 
had  been  set.  It  would  lend  stabUlty  to  the 
dollar  and  confidence  In  U.S.  leadership. 

Fourth,  your  support  will  reinforce  foreign 
policy  positions  you  have  consistently  taken; 
that  is,  favoring  small,  pragmatic  steps  In 
policy.  Small,  pragmatic  steps  are  easier  to 
take  if  they  are  known  to  be  down  the  path 
to  a  clear  goal . 

When  policy  occasionally  falters,  as  It  in- 
evitably will,  the  setback  Is  more  transitory, 
and  does  not  conjure  up  national  visions  of 
self-doubt.  If  the  clear  goal  remains  Immut- 
able, setting  the  standard  to  which  all  can 
repair.   This   was   the   principle   you   wisely 
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applied  in  Southeast  Asia  policy,  announc- 
ing the  Nixon  Doctrine  and  Vletnamlzation 
as  the  goal . 

The  Identification  of  a  great  goal  for  Eur- 
ope set  fourth  in  the  Treaty  of  Rome  was 
also  worthy.  This  principle  has  surely  con- 
tributed to  the  strength  and  growth  of  the 
Common  Market.  It  is  doubtful  that  any  of 
the  small,  pragmatic  steps  toward  European 
unity  which  have  occurred  would  have  taken 
place  If  goals  had  not  first  been  set  at  The 
Hague  in  1948  and  In  Rome  In  1957. 

In  our  own  history,  it  was  not  settled  for 
almost  one  hundred  years  that  the  union  of 
the  thirteen  colonies  would  survive.  At  times, 
only  the  great  goal  which  the  founding  fa- 
thers had  set  in  the  Preamble  to  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  strength  of  several  great 
Presidents,  held  the  nation  together.  Shay's 
Rebellion  and  the  Whiskey  Rebellion  threat- 
ened the  union  and  required  the  personal 
leadership  of  President  Washington  to  put 
them  down;  the  Nullification  Doctrine  of 
1832  crumbled  upon  the  determination  of 
President  Jackson  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the 
land;  and  the  Civil  War,  which  finally  settled 
the  permanence  of  our  union,  brought  forth 
our  greatest  President,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Fifth,  announcing  your  support  for  At- 
lantic Union  will  dovetail  perfectly  with  your 
Initiatives  in  foreign  policy  around  the  globe. 
You  have  already  stated  that  1973  will  be  the 
year  of  Europe.  Support  for  Atlantic  Union 
will  fulfill  that  pledge.  It  will  complement 
the  wise  initiatives  you  began  in  Peking  and 
Moscow,  making  yours  the  first  Administra- 
tion in  decades  to  have  a  truly  balanced  glo- 
bal policy. 

Most  importantly,  there  is  every  Indica- 
tion that  Europeans  would  welcome  this 
initiative  by  the  United  States,  especially  the 
political  and  economic  leaders.  I  am  Inform- 
ed that  central  banking  officials  from  the 
European  countries  would  applaud  it,  al- 
most without  exception.  Political  leaders  can 
also  be  expected  to  be  enthusiastic,  although 
some.  Including  those  in  France  and  Britain, 
will  probably  mute  their  enthusiasm. 

Sixth,  although  It  may  be  presumptuous 
for  me  to  say  it,  I  view  Atlantic  Union  as 
the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  for  you,  Mr. 
President. 

It  represents  an  opportunity  for  you  to 
have  a  great,  enduring  Impact  on  history. 
Setting  the  goal  of  Atlantic  Union  Is  not  an 
unrealistic  or  visionary  dream  simply  be- 
cause it  will  take  time  to  achieve  it.  A  dis- 
tinction must  be  made  between  pie-ln-the- 
sky  promises  and  realistic  goals  worth  striv- 
ing for  even  though  they  cannot  be  achieved 
in  an  instant  or  even  In  the  course  of  one 
man's  Presidency. 

Although  Atlantic  Union  Is  not  something 
which  one  President  can  deliver  to  the  world. 
Just  as  no  one  President  could  deliver  finally 
and  Irrevocably  the  union  of  the  thirteen 
colonies,  the  goal  of  Atlantic  Union  is  some- 
thing which  one  President  can  set  for  the 
United  States  and  the  Atlantic  community. 

No  initiative  you  might  take  during  your 
Presidency  could  do  more  to  contribute  to 
lasting  peace.  Serious  divislveness  In  the  West 
would  evaporate,  and  no  power  on  earth 
would  challenge  the  Atlantic  community's 
unity  or  guiding  principles.  Your  great 
achievements  in  Peking  and  Moscow,  which 
started  the  generation  of  peace,  would  be 
cemented  by  Atlantic  Union  Into  the  fabric 
of  an  enduring  peace  that  would  last  for 
more  than  a  generation,  I  think  a  very  lone 
time. 

If  you  use  the  prestige  of  your  office  to  help 
set  federation  as  the  goal  of  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity, this  act  will  survive  your  term  and 
Influence  future  Presidents.  Worthy  goals, 
once  set,  are  difficult  to  change.  You  will 
Justly  be  recorded  by  history  as  the  father 
of  the  greatest  political  association  and  the 
greatest  force  for  peace  and  freedom  the 
world  has  ever  known.  You  would  be  remem- 
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red   4s   the   architect   of  endurlnk 
ranking   with   Washington   and  LLnjcoln 

'Finally,    the    earlier    Presidential 
appears,  the  greater  Its  prospective 
If  you  are  to  give  Atlantic  Union  th< 
need?  and  deserves,  now.  just  after 
whelming  victory,  would  seem  to  be 
best    nioment.    To    wait    even    anotlier 
would  (be  to  limit  your  own  Influence 
the^shJlplng  of  the  Atlantic  Union 

Sdoner  br  later.  Presidential  interest 
be  required  If  the  convention  is  to 
Par    one    thing,    the    President   will 
seflect  one-third  of  the  U.S.  delegat 
ol  the  serious  weaknesses  of  the  1962 
ciny^ntlon  In  Paris  weis  that  the 
did  not  participate  in  the  formatioh 
delegation  and  did  not  actively  sup  sort 
resolution.  Thus,  a  lesser  standard 
and  the  goal   was  abandoned  almo^ 
It  was  announced.  With  prompt 
support,  this  resolution  will  win  thl; 
a  comfortable  margin.  The  nation 
behind   It.  Europeans  will  renew  tHelr 
confident  that  the  wave  of  the  future 
Atteiitic  Union  of  the  free.  And  the 
and!  peace  of  the  world  will  be  stronger 
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Mt.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker 
ly,  I  could  not  be  here  last  week 
PKdss  my  shock  and  sadness 
tr^c  deaths  recently  of  the 
Aftbassador  to  the  Sudan,  Cleo 
»Jf.iand  his  deputy.  George  C. 

while  I  did  not  have  the  hono: 
priyilege  of  knowing  these  ^wo 
on  ^.personal  basis,  I  do  know 
were  both  highly  respected 
Middle  East  affairs  who  gave 
foof^a  better  and  safer  world  for 

(Pwish  to  join  with  their  many 
throughout  the  world  in 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  their 
^nder  leave  to  extend  my 
tUc|  Record,  I  wish  to  include  an 
which  appeared  last  week  in  the 
'  ^I^Sentinel  Newspaper.  Granville 
I^Rh  further  illustrates  the 
m6K  ClA.Noel  was  and  how 
,  garided  5e  was  by  those  who  wer< 
tH^  euough  to  have  known 
■fhe  editorial  follows: 

Cleo  A.  Noci,.  .'a. 
:ie   letter    was    dated    January 
ild  in  part — "I  arrived  here  on 
18  ^d  presented  my  crec'entl^ls  to 
dent   on   December   23.   It    was   a 
particular  satisfaction   since   I  was 
pull  down  the  flae  in  Jure  1967,  'o 
Sudanese    Army    Band    strike    up 
Spapgled  Banner  Just  before  I  revi 
honpr  guard  on  the  Blue  Nile  in  fron|t 
Palice,  as  well  as  to  ride  thru  the  c 
offidlal  Rolls  with  the  flag  flying. 

"It's  been  a  very  busy  four  weeks 
ing  |a  five  day  train  trip  to  Kassala  In 
Sudjan  with  the  Presidential  party 
matlc  corps  to  celebrate  Independenjce 
January  1.  I'm  now  very  much  look  ng 
^warfl  to  Lucllle's  arrival  on  Februar ' 
I  tliink  she  is  anxious  to  get  here 
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In  the  longer  run,  I"m  stUl  looking  forward 
to  Joining  you  in  the  Green  Mountains." 

Today,  the  writer  of  this  note  is  dead.  His 
two  children  are  fatherless;  his  wife  a  widow. 
The  State  Department  is  minus  Its  top- 
drawer  professional  expert  on  the  Middle  East 
and  Granville  has  lost  its  "adopted  son." 
Cleo  Noel,  the  United  States  Ambassador  to 
the  Sudan  was  assassinated  last  week  by 
Black  September  terrorists. 

Last  Saturday.  March  3,  the  publishers  of 
this  newspaper  received  In  the  mail  a  manlla 
folder  with  a  return  address  "Ambassador 
Cleo  A.  Noel,  American  Embassy,  Khartoum." 
Enclosed  was  literature  about  the  Sudan  and 
Khartoum.  The  Ambassador,  a  friend  of 
many  years,  had  t)een  assassinated  the  day 
before  the  folder  arrived  In  Granville.  His 
reason  for  mailing  the  literature  stemmed 
from  a  mutual  Interest — he  and  his  lady 
wanted  to  host  the  Sentinel's  publishers  to  a 
vacation  at  the  Embassy — and  the  two  Senti- 
nel "people"  anticipated  the  occasion. 

News-wise  much  has  been  written  and  read 
about  Cleo  Noel.  Normally,  over  many  years, 
this  nation's  Administrations  have  passed 
out  Ambassadorships  to  the  "fat  cats"  who 
contribute  heavily  to  election  campaign  costs. 
In  many  Instances  the  appointments  have  not 
contributed  to  the  diplomatic  relations  as- 
pired to  by  the  appointee.  However,  Richard 
Nixon  deserves  a  star  of  some  sort  of  ap- 
proving Cleo  Noel  as  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Sudan.  Cleo  had  no  peer  In  the  realm  of 
International  diplomacy.  He  was  tops! 

The  Ambassador  and  his  wife  were  no 
strangers  to  Granville.  They  loved  our  com- 
munity. Together  they  relished  the  dream  of 
retiring  here  In  our  area.  They  cherished  our 
hospitality  and  our  people.  They  loved  the 
good  earth  which  Cleo  Noel  wanted  for  his 
gardens  and  flowers.  Together,  the  Ambas- 
sador and  his  wife,  would  walk  Main  Street. 
They  enjoyed  the  atmosphere  of  Granville; 
In  their  estimation  Granville  was  Just  "It" 

The  publishers  of  this  newspaper  had  no 
fonder  friend  than  Cleo  Noel.  He  was  honest, 
he  was  sincere  and  he  called  the  shots  as  he 
observed  them.  Best  fit  all,  Cleo  Noel  was  a 
real  man  and  a  great  one.  May  be  rest  in 
peace. 


March  15,  1973 


PLEA  TO  INSURE  EQUAL  ACCESS  TO 
EDUCATION 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  15,  1973 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  the  following  two  letters 
concerning  the  impact  of  the  President's 
proposals  for  student  aid.  Curtailment 
of  the  presently  operative  programs 
would  severely  limit  the  opportunity  of 
students  to  attend  institutions  of  their 
choice.  Depending  upon  the  level  of  de- 
mand, the  basic  opportunity  grants 
program  is  likely  to  provide  smaller 
grants  than  those  now  available — grants 
inadequate  for  those  who  need  consider- 
able financial  aid  or  who  wish  to  attend 
a  private  institution.  Implementation  of 
the  administration's  proposals  in  the 
academic  year  1973-74  would  seriously 
jeopardize  the  educational  future  for 
many  students.  As  testimony  to  this.  I 
would  like  to  insert  the  following  letters 
from  Ferris  State  College  and  Western 
Michigan  University.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  seriously  consider  these  pleas 
to  Insure  equal  access  to  education  for 
all.  The  letters  follow: 


Ferbis  Statx  Collxgk, 
Big  Rapids,  Mich..,  February  27, 1973. 
Hon.  Donald  W.  Riecle,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Riegle:  The  purpose  of  this  let- 
ter Is  to  bring  to  your  attention  some  of  the 
concerns  of  those  of  us  working  with  col- 
lege students  and  prospective  college  students 
as  we  study  President  Nixon's  budget  pro- 
posal. 

We  understood  that  the  Education  Amend- 
meilAs  of  1972  stipulated  that  the  present 
programs  (Supplemental  Educational  Op- 
portunity Grant,  National  Direct  Student 
Loan  Program,  and  College  Work-Study  Pro- 
gram) were  to  be  funded  before  implementa- 
tion of  the  Basic  Opportunity  Grant  Program. 
However,  as  you  are  well  aware,  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  phases  out  the  old  EOG  Pro- 
gram entirely  and  for  all  practical  purposes 
eliminates  new  capital  for  NDSL. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  financial 
aid  personnel  not  only  at  Ferris  State  Col- 
ic ;e  but  throughout  the  country  are  acutely 
anxious  about  the  administration  of  the  BOO 
program  for  the  academic  year  1973-74,  when 
the  procedures  for  application  and  admin- 
istration have  not  yet  been  developed  cr  at 
lea.st  not  made  available.  As  I  am  sure  you 
know,  most  high  school  seniors  expect  word 
in  March  or  April  regarding  the  tjrpes  and 
amounts  of  aid  to  be  available  for  the  fol- 
lowing academic  year.  Students,  parents,  and 
high  school  counselors  will  besiege  our  col- 
lege officers  for  answers  that  we  simply  shall 
not  be  able  to  give. 

I  am  informed  that  preliminary  com- 
parisons of  the  results  of  applying  the  regu- 
lations regarding  BOG  published  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 2  Federal  Register  with  the  results  of 
applying  the  old  regulations  for  EOG  indi- 
cate that  a  considerable  number  of  students 
who  would  have  been  eligible  for  aid  under 
the  EOG  program  would  not  be  eligible  for 
BOG. 

Of  special  importance  from  my  pwlnt  of 
view  is  the  threatened  loss  of  all  financial 
aid  to  that  large  group  of  deserving  and 
needy  students  who  Just  do  not  quite  qualify 
for  the  BOG  because  they  are  not  quite  needy 
enough,  but  who  cannot  handle  college  costs 
without  some  help.  The  NDSL  Program  has 
been  the  answer  for  hundreds  of  students 
In  this  category.  In  1971-72  at  Ferris  State 
College  alone  1,246  students  received  aid 
through  National  Defense  Student  Loans; 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  the  number  receiv- 
ing National  Direct  Student  Loans  will  be 
approximately  1,400.  While  it  is  true  that  this 
program  can  be  continued  to  a  limited  extent 
with  the  funds  that  become  available  through 
repayments,  the  lack  of  new  capital  will 
severely  curtail  the  amount  available  and 
hence  the  number  of  recipients. 

I  am  aware  of  course  of  the  Guaranteed 
Loan  Program  and  the  new  emphasis  on  need 
there.  Presumably  the  intent  is  to  phase  out 
NDSL  in  favor  of  the  Guaranteed  Bank  Loans; 
but  the  problem  is  1!hat  Guaranteed  Loana 
are  not  equally  available  to  all  deserving 
students  because  not  all  banks  i>artlclpate 
In  the  program. 

Even  though  the  President's  budget  calls 
for  no  reduction  In  total  dollars  for  College 
Work-Study,  the  amount  requested  repre- 
sents an  effective  reduction  because  of  the 
larger  number  of  Institutions  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate this  year. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  ask  that  every  effort 
be  made  to  provide  adequate  funds  for  the 
Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity 
Grant,  the  National  Direot  Student  Loan 
Program,  and  the  College  Work-Study  Pro- 
gram. Ferris  State  College  serves  students 
from  all  sections  of  the  State  of  Michigan, 
and  hence  we  believe  that  our  concern  Is  your 
concern. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  L.  Ewiglebxn, 

President. 


March  15,  1973 


Western  Michigan  Universitt, 
Kalama2O0,  Mich.,  February  27, 1973. 
Hon.  Donald  W.  Riegle,  Jr., 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.\r  Congressman  Riegle:  As  you  know, 
the  Basic  Education  Opportunity  Grant 
Regulations  concerning  the  determination  of 
the  expected  family  contribution  was  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  on  February  2, 
1973.  Enclosed  please  find  our  response  to 
Mr.  Peter  Voigt,  Acting  Coordinator  of  the 
Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grants. 

In  our  letter  to  him  we  have  pointed  out 
that  the  method  of  implementation  of  this 
program  Is  such  that  few  students  from 
middle  Income  families  will  qualify  for  the 
Basic  Grant.  This  appears  contrary  t)oth  to 
the  Intent  of  Congress  and  to  the  wide 
publicity  announcing  this  program. 

This,  however,  is  a  relatively  minor  con- 
cern of  ours  when  compared  with  the  real 
crisis  that  many  students  from  low  income 
families  will  be  facing  next  Fall  unless  some 
decisive  action  Is  taken  now  by  Congress  and 
reinforced  or  nullified  by  the  federal  court 
soon  a/ter.  The  crisis  is  occasioned  by  the 
uncertainty  of  the  funding  of  the  National 
Direct  Student  Loan  and  the  Supplemental 
Educational  Opportunity  Grant  programs  for 
the  academic  year  1973-74. 

We  urge  you  to  support  the  priority  in  the 
1973-74  appropriation  of  student  aid  funds 
to  the  presently  operative  aid  Programs  (the 
National  Direct  Student  Loan,  the  Supple- 
mental Educational  Opportunity  Grant  and 
the  College  Work-Study)  over  funding  of  the 
Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grants. 

Unless  these  programs  are  funded,  literally 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  students  will  lack 
adequate  resources  to  continue  or  to  begin 
college  this  Fall.  As  you  know.  President 
Nixon  has  requested  funds  for  the  Basic 
Opportunity  Grants  and  the  College  Work- 
Study  but  none  for  the  National  Direct 
Student  Loan  and  the  Supplemental  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Grant  programs.  He  Is 
convinced  that  the  NDSL  program  should  be 
replaced  by  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan. 
Even  though  he  may  be  right  In  assuming 
the  one  wlU  replace  the  other,  the  time  factor 
is  against  this  happening  for  the  1973-74 
academic  year.  The  Michigan  Office  of  Educa- 
tion does  not  anticipate  that  either  lending 
Institutions  presently  participating  In  the 
Guranateed  Loan  Program  are  prepared  to 
Increase  significantly  their  Involvement  or 
that  there  will  be  any  meaningful  Increase 
In  the  number  of  participating  lending  insti- 
tutions. 

This  means  that  the  student  who  has  need 
for  assistance  to  meet  all,  or  nearly  all,  of 
his  educational  expenses  will  have  no  re- 
sources to  turn  to,  to  meet  that  portion  of  his 
need  previously  covered  through  the  NDSL 
program.  Even  if  the  Basic  Opportunity  Grant 
program  is  funded  to  meet  all  entitlements 
fully,  most  of  the  students  who  qualify  for 
the  Supplemental  Educational  Grant  and  the 
NDSL  programs  will  have  inadequate  re- 
sources since  the  basic  grant  cannot  exceed 
half  their  yearly  educational  cost.  Work- 
Study  funds  will  not  fill  the  gap  since  the 
requested  appropriation  for  next  year  Is  less 
than  for  fiscal  1973,  a  year  In  which  all  funds 
are  committed  to  meet  student  needs. 

For  these  reasons  between  1200  and  1300  of 
the  students  presently  receiving  aid  here  at 
Western  Michigan  University  (over  60%  are 
minority  students)  will  be  unable  to  enroll 
next  Pall  without  NDSL  aid,  and  no  doubt 
many  of  them  without  SEOO  to  compliment 
the  lack  of  full  funding  of  the  BEOO.  I  am 
sure  this  situation  Is  typical  of  most  colleges 
and  universities. 

We  understand  that  far  more  is  Involved 
in  this  matter  than  the  appropriation  of 
funds  for  certain  programs.  We  feel  certain 
that  even  through  appropriated  funds  sur- 
vive the  President's  veto,  they  will  Ise  Im- 
pounded by  the  administration.  We,  there- 
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fore,  urge  you  that  In  addition  to  supporting 
the  funding  of  the  NDSL  and  SEOO  pro- 
grams, you  along  with  your  colleagues  take 
whatever  action  is  necessary  NOW  to  settle 
the  question  of  the  President's  right  to  Im- 
pound these  funds.  It  Is  Important  that  this 
issue  not  k>e  allowed  to  drag  on  through  the 
summer  and  into  the  fall.  The  Immediate 
future  of  too  many  students,  who  are  con- 
stituents of  yours,  depend  upon  Its  resolu- 
tion. If  Its  resolution  is  in  favor  of  the  Con- 
gress, then  we  can  get  on  with  the  business 
of  providing  assistance  to  qualified  students 
for  1973.  If  Its  resolution  Is  In  favor  of 
the  President,  then  at  least  students  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  search  for  alternate 
sources  of  aid  and/or  of  action. 

This  is  a  matter  of  utmost  importance 
which  we  trust  you  recognize  and  are  vig- 
orously dedicated  to  resolving  now. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Edward  W.  Harkenrider,  Ph.  D., 
Director.    Student    Financial    Aid    and 

Scholarships. 


LYNDON  JOHNSON 


HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  15,  1973 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
whole  tapestry  of  words  fashioned  upon 
President  Johnson's  death  still  did  not 
adequately  depict  the  real  man  who  fas- 
cinated this  Nation  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury and  tried  to  move  it  In  the  direction 
of  a  Great  Society.  Nor  can  the  words  I 
speak  here  do  so.  The  satisfaction  he 
sought  in  life,  and  which  this  coimtry 
grants  him  unanimously  In  death,  Is 
that  of  being  the  one  man  who  advanced 
civil  rights  in  this  century  as  no  other 
since  President  Lincoln. 

Reporters,  intellectuals,  historians,  and 
colleagues  have  written  coimtless  words 
about  Lyndon  Johnson.  None  stated  so 
well  what  he  was  striving  for  as  did  a 
young  black  man  from  the  South  named 
Lafayette  Haynes.  Mr.  Haynes  wrote  a 
column  for  the  Boston  Globe  about  his 
feelings  concerning  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  Mr.  Johnson  would  have 
appreciated  it.  He  would  have  been  so 
proud  to  know  that  a  young  man  who  is 
too  young  to  remember  his  efforts  In 
1957  in  passing  the  first  civil  rights  bill 
In  a  century  would  benefit  and  grow  from 
his  efforts  and  would  one  day  write  so 
perceptively  about  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  Mr.  Haynes' 

article  which  appeared  in  the  Boston 

Globe  shortly  after  the  President's  death: 

He  Dared  as  No  Other  roB  Blacks 

(By  Lafayette  Haynes) 

I  never  personally  knew  Lyndon  Johnson, 
but  In  many  respects  I  was  part  of  his 
history. 

I  never  reaUy  had  a  concern  for  the  war 
In  Vietnam  when  all  the  white  kids  at  my 
school  were  protesting  Johnson's  escalation 
of  the  war  through  bombing. 

Now  I  am  older  and  my  views  of  Vietnam 
have  changed  considerably,  but  I  would  not 
venture  to  measure  the  greatness  of  LBJ  or 
bis  flaws  on  the  war.  But  as  a  Southerner 
and  a  black  man  there  are  measurements  of 
feeling  that  Lyndon  Johnson  bad  a  great 
deal  to  do  with. 

When  John  Kennedy  was  killed  In  1963. 
most  of  the  black  kids  my  age  were  scared 
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to  go  to  a  hamburger  stand  because  we  didn't 
expect  all  those  northern  liberals  to  come 
speeding  down  to  Baton  Rouge  to  keep  us 
from  getting  our  asses  kicked  after  their 
leader  bad  died. 

Lyndon  Johnson  was  sworn  In  and  there 
was  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the  rednecks 
were  back  in  business. 

I  was  wrong.  To  the  rednecks  Lyndon  John- 
son was  Just  as  much  a  "pinkie  commie"  as 
his  proper  talking  predecessor.  And  while 
whites  north  and  south  were  trying  to  divert 
Johnson's  civil  rights  effort,  blacks  were  get- 
ting angry  and  challenging  everything  the 
President  said  we  had  a  right  to  do. 

At  one  point  I  and  a  few  of  my  high  school 
teammates  had  the  audacity  to  tell  L.S.U. 
we  had  a  right  to  have  football  scholarships. 

Blacks  had  reached  a  point  where  nothing 
could  deny  them  their  right  to  be  "whatever 
in  the  hell  they  wanted  to  be."  In  retrospect 
It  Is  difficult  to  say  If  going  to  a  burger  stand 
and  having  your  food  spit  on  or  sitting  In 
your  car  and  having  a  group  of  white  youths 
speed  by  shooting  the  finger  at  you,  were 
important. 

But  it  was  important.  And  underneath 
the  surge  of  black  Americans  was  this  sullen 
talking  Texan  telling  white  America  It  had 
perpetrated    injustices   on   black    Americans. 

Johnson  mere  Importantly  translated  to 
the  southern  white  man  that  he,  the  south- 
ern white,  for  social  Justice  to  be  evident, 
would  have  to  lead  America.  Johnson's  efforts 
left  him  alone  holding  the  country  together 
when  no  other  white  dared  take  the  steps 
he  did  for  black  America. 

What  Is  left  of  Johnson's  legacy  is  left 
in  places  in  the  South  where  men  never  had 
any  difficulty  In  saying  what  they  felt  about 
each  other.  A  great  part  of  the  legacy  Is  an 
honesty  Lyndon  Johnson  felt  was  rooted  In 
white  southerners  to  make  the  dream  of 
equality  true  for  all  men  in  America. 

When  I  sat  in  the  president's  office  at 
Southern  MethodUt  University  in  1968  pro- 
testing injustices.  I  asked  myself  as  I  do  now 
what  led  me  to  waste  my  energies  fighting 
rednecks  deep  in  the  heart  of  Texas. 

It  was  probably  because  Lyndon  Johnson 
had  made  It  a  part  of  my  own  destiny:  a 
necessary  element  in  resolving  this  nation's 
race  issue.  An  issue  Lyndon  Johnson  raised 
because  he  was  a  sincere  American,  but  also 
a  deeply  rooted  southerner  who  refused  to 
turn  his  back  on  it. 

Johnson  was  the  kind  of  man  I  could  look 
at  and  In  a  slow  draw  call  a  "son  of  a  bitch" 
and  expect  a  warm  handshake. 

It  is  different  when  you  are  a  southerner 
because  Insult  becomes  a  salutation  of  man- 
hood. 


PHILADELPHIA     NAVAL     SHIPYARD 
ACCLAIMED  AS  MOST  EFFICIENT 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

*  or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  15,  1973 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  there  are  constant  complaints 
about  waste  in  Government  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  emerging  as  the 
prime  target  for  these  charges  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  the  PhUadelphia 
Naval  Shipyard  has  been  cited  as  one  of 
the  most  efficient  and  cost-cutting  opera- 
tions In  the  Nation. 

The  award  given  to  the  shipyard  Is  In 
recognition  of  Its  long  history  of  provid- 
ing the  Navy  with  new  and  renovated 
ships  ahead  of  schedule  and  below  esti- 
mated costs  and  its  continuing  efforts  in 
this  direction. 


li 
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FTRANK  POMPI:   A  FINE  PUBLIC 
'       SERVANT  IS  RETIRING 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DUL$KI 
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Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ago,  Francis  J.  Pompi  began  wdrk 
the  U.S.  Immigration  and  Natural  izatlon 
Service.  At  the  time,  he  thought  1 ,  was  a 
stofigap  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  school- 
teacher. 

At  the  end  of  this  month,  Mr.  Pompi 
will  close  out  his  long  career,  hs  final 
position  being  Assistant  District  Direc- 
tor-lYavel  Control  at  Buffalo,  N. 

It  was  in  May  1931  that  Mr. 
joined  the  border  patrol  at  Buff^o 
he  has  had  a  variety  of  responsibilities 
in  the  Service  during  his  long  tenure. 

hJs  work  has  two  sides 
negative:    Helping   immigrants 
citizens  and  seeking  deportation 
legal  "and  undesirable  aliens. 

Mr.  Pompi  thinks  positive  and 
of  th^  part  he  has  played  in 
som^  10(000  persons  along  the 
U^S.' citizenship. 

Frank  Pompi  has  an  Important 
enforcement  role  with   sometimfs 
pleasant  responsibiiitles,  but  he 
allowed  it  to  diminish  his  faith  in 
nature;  his  love  of  his  fellow  m^ 

Noihing  makes  Frank  Pompi 
than  the  chance  to  help  an  individual 
a  fajnily.  He  looks  upon  his  work 
simply  a  job  but,  rather,  as  a 
portunity  to  be  of  service  to  others 

Dedication  is  an  overworked  expres- 
sion, but  it  is  nowhere  more  appnpriate 
than  in  describing  the  day-in,  diy-out 
operation  of  Frank  Pompi.  He  is  th  e  per- 
sonification of  a  fine  public  servant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  fortunate  t)  have 
public  servants  like  Frank  Pomjii  and 
we  can  be  grateful  for  the  42  years  of 
service  he  has  given  his  coimtrj  in  a 
variety  of  responsibilities  withii  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  S  ;rvice. 

Incidentally,  while  he  never  swung 
over  lull  time  to  being  a  schoolteacher 
as  he  had  planned  when  he  finish*  d  col- 
lege in  the  early  depression  days,  1  le  has 
had  a  chance  to  do  some  teaching.  He 
was  assigned  to  Washington  head  luart 
ers  in  the  early  1960's  as  a  memier  of 
the  Jftculty  of  the  National  Immig  ration 
School,  teaching  and  training  future 
INS  inspectors. 

As  part  of  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
newspaper  article  on  Frank  Pompi's 
forthcoming  retirement: 

[From  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courler-Exprtss 
I  Mar.  11,1973] 
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(By  JlmMcAvey) 
On  March  31,  Francis  J.  Pompi  will 
thus  bringing  to  a  close  a  U.S.  Imml^atl 
and    Naturalization    Service     (INS) 
which  began  here  42  years  ago  when 
22  and  still  had  dreams  oVbecomlng  a 
teacher. 

Wb^n  he  finished  college  the  countty 
In  thft  depths  of  the  great  depressloi 
stead  of  finding  himself  launched  on  a  ;~ 
Ing  cftreer,  he  became  a  stenographei 
the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  In 
R.I.-  ..1  - 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  May,  1931,  he  Joined  INS  and  was  as- 
signed to  the  Border  Patrol  in  Buffalo.  That 
same  year  he  married  Clementine  Lombardo 
of  Buffalo.  Over  the  years  they  raised  two 
sons,  Robert  and  Kenneth,  both  of  whom  are 
now  PhDs.  Pompi  and  his  wife  recently 
moved  Into  what  he  says  will  be  their  retire- 
ment home  at  316  Fairways  Blvd.  In  Amherst. 
The  ruggedly  handsome  Pompi,  who  Is  now 
assistant  district  director-travel  control,  for 
the  INS,  will  celebrate  his  64th  birthday 
March  17. 

"My  birthday  is  really  March  16  but  we 
have  always  celebrated  it  on  St.  Patrick's 
Day  when  I  tell  everyone  my  name  is  really 
O'Pompl,"  he  said  with  a  broad  grin  and 
what  could  have  been  a  merry,  Irish  twinkle 
in  his  dark,  brown  eyes. 

Pompi  rose  steadily  through  the  ranks  over 
the  years,  serving  In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
Erie,  Pa.,  as  a  naturalization  examiner  after 
six  years  on  the  Border  Patrol  here.  He  was 
reassigned  to  Buffalo  In  1945  and  in  1952 
was  appointed  special  enquiry  officer.  In  this 
Job  he  presided  at  dep>ortatlon  hearings  in 
the  Buffalo  and  Cleveland  areas,  and  over  a 
seven-year  span  he  was  responsible  for  the 
deportation  of  over  2,000  undesirable  aliens. 
Pompi  said  he  prefers  to  think  of  the  posi- 
tive side  of  his  work  and  over  the  years  he 
helped  more  than  10,000  persons  along  the 
road  to  United  States  citizenship. 

His  teacher  training  was  not  for  naught 
either  because  from  1960  to  1964  he  served  as 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  National 
Immigration  School  in  Washington,  teach- 
ing and  training  future  INS  officers. 

Immediately  prior  to  his  present  assign- 
ment here  in  1970.  Pompi  was  the  immigra- 
tion inspector  In  charge  of  the  three  Inter- 
national bridges  In  the  Nlgara  Falls-Lewlston 
area. 

He  and  his  wife  have  tovu-ed  Europe  three 
times  and  traveled  through  Hawaii. 

"Now  we  are  going  to  do  a  considerable 
amount  of  traveling  in  the  United  States," 
he  said.  "I  will  keep  busy.  I  love  to  go  fishing 
and  there  will  be  work  to  do  around  the 
house." 

On  March  30,  he  will  be  honored  at  a 
retirement  dinner-dance  In  the  grand  ball- 
room of  the  Ramada  Inn,  401  Buffalo  Ave., 
Niagara  Falls. 
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NIXON   COVER-UP   AND   ABUSE   OF 
"EXECUTIVE  PRIVILEGE" 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 


OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  15,  1973 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Nation's  press  has  reacted 
strongly  to  President  Nixon's  statement 
of  March  12th  asserting  blanket  "execu- 
tive privilege"  to  protect  hlghlevel  of- 
ficials of  his  administration  from  con- 
gressional investigation  of  the  Water- 
gate incident  and  other  administration 
scandals. 

His  arrogant  effort  to  further  reduce 
the  status  of  Congress  must  be  resisted 
by  all  available  constitutional  means  at 
our  disposal.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  the  following  article 
and  editorials: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  14,  1973] 
ExBcrrnvE  Cover-Up 

When  President  Nixon  at  a  news  confer- 
ence on  January  31  promised  a  precise  state- 
ment concerning  the  use  of  executive  privi- 
lege, he  assured  reporters:  "The  general  at- 
titude I  have  Is  to  be  as  liberal  as  possible  In 


terms  of  making  people  available  to  testify 
before  Congress,  and  we  are  not  going  to  use 
executive  privilege  as  a  shield  for  conversa- 
tions that  might  be  Just  embarraslng  to  us." 
Now  that  the  promised  statement  has  been 
Issued,  it  turns  out  to  be  vague  rather  than 
precise,  restrictive  rather  than  liberal  in  Its 
effect,  and  designed  to  protect  the  President 
from  grave  political  embarrassment  rather 
than  to  assist  him  in  the  exercise  of  his 
proper  official  duties. 

Executive  privilege  Is  comparable  to  the  Im- 
poundment of  funds.  It  Is  one  of  those  Presi- 
dential powers  which  Is  implicit  rather  than 
spelled  out  In  the  Constitution.  Its  bound- 
aries are  inherently  difficult  to  define.  Presi- 
dents have  traditionally  used  It  sparingly,  re- 
serving It  for  a  last  line  of  defense  when  a 
Congressional  committee  h.as  overreached 
Itself.  A  decent  respect  for  the  comity  that 
should  prevail  between  equal  branches  of 
the  Government  has  normally  controlled  Its 
use. 

Unfortunately,  as  In  the  Impoundment 
controversy.  President  Nixon  now  seeks  to 
exploit  the  necessary  vagueness  in  this  con- 
stitutional domain  and  to  rail  down  as  un- 
challengable  authority  what  Is  more  wisely 
left  flexible  and  loose. 

Even  worse,  he  Is  trying  to  extend  the  cov- 
erage of  this  doctrine  In  two  significant  ways. 
First,  he  would  Include  not  only  members 
of  the  White  House  staff  but  also  former 
members.  No  time  limit  is  set  on  their  al- 
leged immunity  from  Congressional  cross- 
examination.  Secondly,  he  claims  for  Cabinet 
members  who  hold  dual  appointments  as 
"Presidential  counselors"  the  prlvUege  of  re- 
fusing to  testify  on  that  portion  of  their 
work  which  involves  their  White  House 
duties. 

These  ambitious  claims  of  a  right  secrecy 
are  novel  and  specious.  Once  Individuals 
cease  to  be  members  of  the  White  House 
staff,  they  cannot  carry  with  them  into  pri- 
vate life  the  prlvUege  of  routinely  "declin- 
ing a  request  for  a  formal  appearance  before 
a  committee  of  the  Congress."  Contrary  to 
the  President's  statement,  this  is  not  a 
"well-establUhed  precedent."  It  is  wholly 
unfounded. 

Similarly,  a  Cabinet  officer  has  always  been 
regarded  in  normal  constitutional  practice 
as  responsible  not  only  for  administering  his 
own  department  but  also  for  advising  the 
President  on  broad  Issues  of  public  policy. 
It  is  specious  to  assert  that  simply  because 
the  President  has  conferred  on  some  of  his 
Cabinet  members  the  additional  rank  of 
"Presidential  counselor"  that  he  also  con- 
fers on  them  some  special  added  immunity. 
The  duties  of  Cabinet  members  and  Presi- 
dential counselors  are  so  Intertwined  that 
any  distinction  in  the  degree  of  confiden- 
tiality and  trust  between  the  two  positions 
can  only  be  arbitrary  and  artificial. 

The  saddest  aspect  of  this  latest  Instltu- 
tlontil  wrangle  between  the  President  and 
the  Congress  Is  that  Mr.  Nixon  is  asserting 
such  arrogant  claims  in  so  unworthy  an  af- 
fair. It  Is  Impossible  to  avoid  the  suspicion 
that  the  President  is  trying  to  cover  up 
White  House  Involvement  In  the  ugly  cam- 
paign of  political  sabotage  and  espionage 
which  climaxed  In  the  Watergate  raid. 

The  assertion  that  executive  prlvUege  pro- 
tects former  Presidential  aides,  for  example, 
looks  very  much  like  an  effort  to  protect 
Dwlght  Chapin.  the  former  Presidential  ap- 
pointment secretary,  and  perhaps  former  At- 
torney General  John  Mitchell  and  former 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice  Stans  from 
Congressional  interrogation  concerning  their 
responsibility  for  the  Watergate  episode  and 
related  activities. 

When  President  Washington  first  invoked 
the  concept  of  executive  privilege  to  protect 
the  confidentiality  of  the  diplomatic  nego- 
tiations leading  up  to  the  Jay  Treaty  in  1796, 
a  squalid  political  Intrigue  such  as  the 
Watergate  affair  was  the  furthest  thing  from 


his  mind.  When  executive  privilege  is  In- 
voked in  an  apparent  efforc  to  cover  up  blat- 
ant political  wrongdoing,  the  office  of  the 
Presidency  is  demeaned  and  this  nation's 
constitutional  practice  is  debased. 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  March  14,  1973 ) 

Abuse  of  Executive  Privilege 
As  Presidential  power  expands,  so  dees  the 
potential  for  White  House  abuse  of  execu- 
tive privilege.  This  Is  a  correlation  that 
should  not  be  forgotten  In  the  continuing 
struggle  between  the  authoritative  Mr.  Nixon 
and  a  Congress  that  suspects  its  prerogatives 
are  eroding.  For  the  moment,  one  test  Is 
whether  former  as  well  as  present  members 
of  the  President's  personal  staff  can  be  com- 
pelled to  testify  In  Senate  hearings  on  White 
House  monitoring  of  the  FBI's  Watergate 
probe. 

Mr.  Nixon  says  his  counsel.  John  W.  Dean 
3d.  wUl  not  testify  In  formal  committee  ses- 
sion, and  he  probably  has  enough  precedent 
to  win  this  point.  He  also  says  his  former  ap- 
pointments Secretary  Dwlght  L.  Chapin.  will 
not  testify,  and  here  we  have  yet  another 
debatable  extension  of  executive  privilege. 
Whatever  distinction  Is  made  between  the 
two  men,  the  Congress  should  defend  Us 
rights  every   Inch   of  the   way. 

It  is  lamentable  that  this  latest  test  of  our 
system  of  checks  and  balances  is  being  fought 
on  the  matter  of  the  Dean  and  Chapin  ap- 
pearances. From  the  President's  standpoint, 
the  Issue  is  Joined  on  a  very  shoddy  busi- 
ness— the  Watergate  mess.  Itself,  access  to 
FBI  raw  files  and  interrogations.  This,  In 
what  was  essentially  a  criminal-political 
probe  far.  far  outside  the  usual  definition  of 
Presidential  function.  From  the  Congres- 
sional point  of  view,  the  Dean-Chapln  case 
opens  opportunities  to  embarrass  the  execu- 
tive only  at  the  cost  of  deflecting  public  at- 
tention from  the  larger  dangers  of  Presiden- 
tial power-grabbing. 

Mr.  Nixon's  campaign  to  impound  gov- 
ernment funds  and,  in  effect,  Impose  an  item 
veto  on  congressional  appropriations  is  <\ 
well-publicized  conflict.  But  now  that  the 
^  President  has  Issued  his  broad  Interpretation 
of  executive  privilege,  it  Is  well  to  re-empha- 
slze  his  January  5  decision  to  make  four 
Cabinet  secretaries  part-time  members  of  his 
personal  staff.  This  downgrades  traditional 
departments  and  enhances  the  prestige  of  a 
White  House  staff  that  is  not  accountable  to 
Congress.  And  It  raises  problems  about  dun! 
responsibility  that  Mr.  Nixon  falls  to  answer 
satisfactorily. 

"A  Cabinet  officer  or  any  other  official  who 
holds  a  position  as  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's personal  staff  shall  comply  with  my 
reasonable  request  to  testify  in  his  non- 
White  House  capacity,  provided  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  will  not  be  impaired  tliere- 
by."  Thus  spake  Mr.  Nixon,  and  the  room 
for  dispute  over  what  is  "non-White  House 
capacity"  should  enliven  many  a  future  hear- 
ing. There  are.  of  course,  sound  reasons  for 
Improving  the  White  House  management  of 
government  and  for  protecting  the  confiden- 
tial nature  of  staff  discussions  dealing  with 
Presidential  duties  and  decision-making.  But 
once  again  Mr.  Nixon  has  asserted  and  ex- 
panded his  powers  In  a  manner  that  unduly 
affronts  Congress  and  arouses  Justifiable  fears 
for  the  governmental  balance  Americans  have 
long  treasured. 

IProm  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  14.  1973] 

NiXON-CONGRESS  BATTLE PRESIDENT'S  EXECU- 
TIVE I»rivilege  View  Brings  Issue  Closer 
TO  THE  Crisis  Stage 

(By  James  M.  Naughton) 
Washington,  March  13. — The  President 
and  Congress  are  headed  once  again  for.  an 
Impasse  over  executive  privilege,  the  unwrit- 
ten doctrine  under  which  the  executive 
branch  has  kept  secrets  from  the  legislative 
branch  since  1796. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

No  Congress  in  all  that  time  has  had  the 
nerve  to  go  to  court  to  test  the  President's 
asserted  right  to  withhold  some  Information 
from  Congress.  But  the  mood  between  the 
second  Nixon  Administration  and  the  93d 
Congress  was  acrimonious  even  before  the 
President  declared  in  a  1 .000-word  statement 
yesterday  that  it  would  be  "inappropriate" 
for  his  aide."*,  past  or  present,  to  be  subject 
to  Congressional  questions. 

As^Mlke  Mansfield,  the  cautious  Democrat- 
ic leader,  said  today  on  the  Senate  fioor.  "the 
quest4pn  of  executive  privilege  may  be  ap- 
ppofehlng  a  crisis  stage." 

Legislation  to  set  limits  on  use  of  execu- 
tive privilege  Is  pending  In  Congress.  Two 
Senate  subcommittees  will  begin  Joint  hear- 
ings next  Monday  on  Administration  policies 
on  secrecy.  And  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee voted  unanimously  this  afternoon  to 
try  to  question  John  W.  Dean  3d.  Mr.  Nixon's 
White  House  counsel,  about  the  fitness  of  L. 
Patrick  Gray  3d  to  become  permanent  direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

NIXON    AND   ERVIN    VIEWS 

"No  President  could  ever  agree  to  allow  the 
counsel  to  the  President  to  go  down  and  tes- 
tify before  a  committee,"  Mr.  Nixon  said  at 
his  news  conference  March  1.  His  policy 
statement  on  executive  privilege  yesterday 
merely  codified  that  attitude. 

But  Senator  Sam  J.  Irvln  Jr.,  Democrat 
of  North  Carolina,  countered  that  Mr.  Nix- 
on's policy  on  Mr.  Dean's  unavailability 
"represents  the  essence  of  the  conflict."  And 
Senator  Mansfield  said  today  that  Mr.  Nixon 
was  seemingly  trying  to  extend  executive 
prlvUege  to  "cover  too  much  territory.'' 

George  Washington  refused  in  1796  to  tell 
Congress  all  about  the  Jay  Treaty  with  Great 
Britain  and  virtually  all  of  his  successors 
have  refused  to  give  some  Information  to 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Congress  has  often  objected  and  has  occa- 
sionally confronted  the  White  House,  but  It 
has  never  resolved  the  Issue. 

The  problem  now,  according  to  Senator 
Ervln  and  others,  mostly  Democrats,  Is  that 
while  previous  Presidents  have  withheld  In- 
formation from  Congress,  Mr.  Nixon  is  with- 
holding witnesses. 

According  to  Mr.  Nixon's  declaration  yes- 
terday, the  President  Is  not  accountable  for 
his  use  of  his  executive  powers  under  the 
Constitution  and  it  is  therefore  "equally  In- 
appropriate" to  question  his  aides  "for  their 
roles  are  In  effect  an  extension  of  the 
Presidency." 

VIEW  CALLED  tTNTOUNDED 

Arthur  Bestor,  professor  of  history  at  the 
University  of  Washington,  told  a  Congres- 
sional study  conference  last  week  that  such 
an  assertion  of  executive  prlvUege  was  un- 
founded and  that  Congress  would  be  well 
advised  to  disregard  It.  He  theorized  that 
Presidents  had  resorted  to  the  custom  of  cit- 
ing executive  privilege  as  a  response  to  the 
Congressional  use  of  Investigative  power. 

Similarly,  Raoul  Berger,  the  Charles  War- 
ren Senior  Fellow  of  Harvard  Law  School, 
told  the  conference  at  the  Capitol  that  Con- 
gress had  been  "too  bashful  about  asking 
for  what  belongs  to  you"  and  that  when  an 
official  refused  to  testify  Congress  should 
"stop  being  sissy  about  It — Just  clap  him  in 
Jan." 

No  one  In  Congress  has  gone  that  far  In 
opposing  President  Nixon's  use  of  executive 
prlvUege.  Senators  Ervln  and  Mansfield  con- 
cede that  the  President  has  a  right  to  main- 
tain confidentiality  over  his  private  discus- 
sions with  intimate  advisers.  But  they  con- 
tend that  the  right  does  not  extend  to  deal- 
ings between  White  House  officials  and  third 
parties. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  Is  asking 
to  examine  Mr.  Dean  not  on  his  personal 
advice  to  the  President  but  on  his  dealings 
with  Mr.  Gray  during  the  bureau's  Investiga- 
tion of  the  Watergate  case  last  year. 
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TESTIMONY  LAST  TEAR 

The  Situation  appears  to  be  comparable  to 
one  that  Involved  Sherman  Adams,  President 
Elsenhower's  closest  aide.  In  1958.  Although 
General  Elsenhower  refused  to  allow  the 
Senate  to  question  Mr.  Adams  about  his 
role  In  the  Dixon-Yates  power  controversy  of 
1955.  he  permitted  a  House  panel  to  inter- 
rogate Mr.  Adams  three  years  later  about  his 
relationship  with  Bernard  Goldfine.  the  Bos- 
ton industrialist.  At  the  time,  Mr.  Nixon 
was  Vice  President. 

There  is  an  even  more  recent  precedent 
for  the  interrogation  of  Mr.  Dean.  Last  year, 
Mr.  Nixon  agreed  to  limited  questioning  of 
Peter  M.  Flanlgan,  a  White  House  aide  In 
Senate  confirmation  hearings  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Richard  C.  Klelndlenst  to  be  Attorney 
General. 

The  Constitution  does  not  specifically  give 
Congress  the  power  to  demand  Information, 
nor  Goes  It  give  the  President  authority  to 
deny  Information. 

Senator  Ervin's  solution  Is  to  try  to  write 
rules  for  the  use  of  executive  privilege.  His 
proposal  would  require  an  Administration 
official  at  least  to  show  up,  with  a  written 
excuse  from  the  President,  to  claim  the 
privilege  when  called  before  a  Congressional 
committee.  The  committee  would  then  Judge 
the  validity  of  the  request.  If  it  refused.  It 
could  insist  on  the  information  and,  denied 
it  anyway,  could  seek  a  citation  for  contempt 
of  Congress. 

President  Nixon  is  certain  to  veto  such  a 
proposal  if  Congress  sends  It  to  him.  and 
enactment  of  It  over  his  veto  would  pose  a 
constitutional  issue  for  the  courts  to  decide. 
No  one  on  Capitol  HUl  appears  to  want  mat- 
ters to  go  that  far. 

Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Democrat  of  West 
Virginia,  noted  today  that  Mr.  Nixon  in- 
tended to  apply  executive  privilege  even  to 
former  White  House  aides.  He  said  that,  with 
Congress  and  the  President  already  arguing 
over  war  powers  and  spending  authority,  the 
White  House  attitude  would  "only  heighten 
the  pitch  of  the  battle. 

Senator  Mansfield  said  he  would  prefer  to 
"reach  an  accommodation"  with  the  Presi- 
dent over  executive  privilege.  Senator  Ed- 
mund S.  Muskie.  Democrat  of  Maine,  said 
in  a  speech  last  night  in  Texas  that  "the  best 
political  medicine"  to  such  constitutional 
disputes  was  "compromise." 


TERROR  IN  THIEU'S  PRISONS 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  12,  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1968, 
two  young  Frenchmen,  Jean-Pierre  De- 
bris, and  Andre  Menras,  both  teachers, 
went  to  South  Vietnam  on  a  govern- 
mental educational  exchange  program 
called  'La  Cooperation."  Jean-Pierre  De- 
bri."!.  aged  27,  teaches  mathematics,  and 
Andre  Menras,  who  is  24,  is  a  primary 
schoolteacher. 

Although  they  went  with  no  political 
preconceptions,  after  2  years,  during 
which  they  worked  in  Da  Nang,  then  in 
Saigon,  they  became  so  indignant  at  the 
amount  of  corruption  and  tyranny  they 
encountered  on  every  side,  that  on  July 
25,  1970,  they  decided  to  break  the  strict 
silence  they  had  maintained. 

Throwing  all  caution  to  the  winds, 
they  climbed  on  a  monument  just  out- 
side the  National  Assembly  in  Saigon, 
unfurled   a  National  Liberation  Front 
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flag,  scattered  leaflets,  printed  In  Viet- 
namese, which  urged  Immediate  pe  ice. 

They  were  immediately  arrest*  d  by 
ARVN  military  police  and  taken  to  the 
Chi  Hoa  prison  in  Saigon.  They  rem  ained 
there  until  they  were  freed  on  D<cem- 
ber  29,  1972.  without  warning,  an  1  im- 
mediately expelled  from  South  Vie  nam. 
They  aprived  in  Paris  on  New  Year' ;  Eve. 

Theji following  text  is  a  translation  of 
the  taped  statement  they  made  Ja:iuary 
20  during  a  meeting,  organized  by  three 
Vietnajnese  groups  in  Paris,  before  an 
audierijbe  of  some  5.000  persons. 

"^eir  testimony  is,  to  date,  the  most 
authen^c  non-Vietnamese  stati  ment 
that  li^s  been  received  concemin  i  the 
fate  at  the  estimated  2Q0.000  po  itical 
prisoners  in  Thieu's  jails. 

These  two  yoimg  men  are  now  ia  the 
United  States  on  a  sneaking  tour.  ]  have 
heard  tpeir  story  and  I  believe  it  s  lould 
be  made  known  to  all  Americans.  Ameri- 
can Report  published  this  account  : 
;  {tTerros  in  Thietj's  Prisons 

Jean-Pierre  Debris:  First  I  want  o  tell 
you  abcjut  our  arrest.  During  our  flrsi  week 
In  Jail,  ^e  were  surrounded  by  ordlnar; '  pris- 
oners, wiio  are  used  by  the  Saigon  Ad  nlnis- 
tratlon  to  guard  and  beat  up  the  pc  lltlcal 
prisoner!. 

Still,  «jven  in  that  first  week,  while  w;  were 
lying  In  jour  cell.  I  was  thrown  a  little  bottle 
of  oil  wplch  the  Vietnamese  use  for  -ellev- 
Ing  palnlafter  you've  been  beaten  up.  A  round 
this  bbtile  was  a  note  written  In  ver;  good 
French^,  tit  said.  "Thank  you,  on  belialf  of 
the  \^ecnamese  people,"  and  was  signed, 
"your  cctnrades  In  arms." 

We  learned  a  long  while  afterward  >  that 
this  catae  from  a  cell  where  the  sO'  called 
"rebels"! were  kept,  those  who  refuied  to 
salute  the  Saigon  regime's  flag.  The;  were 
beaten  and  tortured  for  It. 

We  met  them  eight  months  later,  ( luring 
the  first iTet  celebration  we  spent  In  pr  Ison — 
In  February  1971.  After  months  of  cojaplete 
Isolation,  we  were  able  to  go  down  In  :o 
yard  Inhere  the  latrines  were.  It  wasn 
favor  ctQ  the  part  of  the  prison  guai  ds 
was  Jubt  carelessness:  they  were  toe 
celebrating  Tet.  In  the  yard  we  m(  t 
brothers  who  had  sent  us  the  lotion. 

They*  lived  In  awful  conditions  anc  now, 
for  Tet,  their  families  had  been  able  tj  visit 
them  and  had  brought  them  all  kinds  c  t  good 
things  U>  eat.  They  Insisted  on  glvl  ng  us 
everythlpg.  and  we  celebrated  togethi  r.  We 
sang  th«  song  of  Unity  and  Solidarity . 

Therj  the  brothers  from  the  Isolatloi  ward 
also  CMne  down.  These  were  polltlca:  pris- 
oners who  had  been  brought  back  frc  m  the 
tiger  cages  In  Poulo  Condor. 

WTTHOtrr   WINDOWS   OB    LIGHT 

Normally,  they  were  never  allowed  to  go 
out  Into  the  sunlight;  but  were  kept  1 1  soli- 
tary canflnement,  Ln  cells  without  windows 
or  light.  But  that  day,  the  first  day  <f  Tet, 
they  could. «ome  down  Into  the  prlsor  yard. 
So  we  saw,  the  whole  Jail  saw.  for  the  first 
time,  these  hundred  prisoners  from  th !  tiger 
cages. 

And  Ui  what  condition!  They  had  tc  crawl 
down,'^6ause  they  couldn't  walk  anymore; 
thelf  knees  had  been  broken.  They  d/agged 
themselves  along  the  ground  with  little 
wooden  benches  they  had  made.  In  tl  le  sun 
they  had  to  close  their  eyes  complete  ly  be- 
cause they'd  been  blinded  from  so  many 
years  of  darkness.  Their  faces  were  haggard 
and  lined,  their  bodies  gaunt  and  ema  :lated. 
They  were  wearing  tattered  prison  unl  torms, 
the  standard  black  pajamas. 

PRISONER'S   SOLIDARrrr 

No  one  made  a  sound  when  they  a  Tlved. 
Even  the  trustees  who  guarded  then  were 
as'tonlshed.  A  regular  prisoner  threw  t  lem  a 
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box  of  candy.  The  trustees  didn't  move.  They 
let  him  do  It. 

Other  regulars  threw  delicacies  that  had 
been  brought:  oranges,  fruit,  even  a  few 
ducks.  We  watched  all  the  prisoners  throw 
everything  they  had  to  these  people,  who 
had  come  back  from  the  death  camps. 

We  even  saw  an  American,  an  American 
G.I.,  who  was  In  the  Isolation  ward.  He~Tv%d_ 
nothing  to  give,  no  money,  he  recewed  no 
visits.  All  he  had  was  his  clothes.  He  Started 
to  undress  and,  piece  by  piece,  he  tarew  all 
his  clothes  to  these  prisoners  from  Poulo 
Condor. 

This  policy  of  "re-education."  as  the  Saigon 
Government  calls  It,  is  aimed  solely  at  break- 
ing patriotic  Vietnamese,  sapping  their 
strength,  breaking  them  not  only  physically, 
but  especially  mentally. 

There  are  many  ways  to  kill  a  man  •   •   • 

At  our  prison  of  Chi  Hoa,  and  elsewhere, 
there  are  ways  of  killing  people:  by  giving 
them  nothing  to  cat,  by  rationing  their  water, 
by  beating  them,  by  torturing  them,  by  leav- 
ing them  In  tiger  cages. 

TIGER    CAGES 

In  our  last  months  at  Chi  Hoa,  we  saw 
something  which  was  stUl  more  tragic.  On 
Nov.  15,  (1972),  Col.  Nguyen  Van  Ve  came 
back.  He  had  been  exposed  In  1969  and  1970 
as  the  "father  of  the  tiger  cages"  at  Poulo 
Condor, 

These  tiger  cages  were  denounced  In  1969 
by  all  the  International  press,  by  American 
papers,  and  by  French  papers.  I  even  re- 
member seeing  a  picture  of  this  colonel  In  a 
Paris  magazine  that  labeled  him  the  father 
of  the  tiger  cages.  (Actually  It  was  the  French 
colonialists  who  were  the  first  to  build 
them.) 

In  1967  this  colonel  was  director  of  the 
concentration  camps  at  Poulo  Condor.  After 
the  scandal  of  the  tiger  cages  he  disappeared, 
only  to  reappear  in  the  "Phoenix"  campaign, 
which  was  aimed  at  destroying  the  ranks  of 
the  National  Liberation  Front  by  assassina- 
tion. 

Despite  the  exposure  of  the  tiger  cages, 
they're  still  there — and  what's  more,  they've 
been  rebuilt.  We  saw  prisoners  In  RQ  sector, 
in  particular.  In  cell  0G3,  at  Chi  Hoa,  who 
had  come  back  from  the  tiger  cages  to  be 
"nursed." 

NO    MONEY    FOR    MEDICINE 

There  Is  an  Infirmary  at  the  Chi  Hoa 
prison.  When  they  arrived,  they  were  told 
that  there  was  no  medicine. 

The  American  supplies  weren't  being  sent 
any  more.  There  were  no  dollars  for  medicine 
for  political  prisoners,  but  there  was  $400,000 
to  build  new  tiger  cages  In  camps  numbers 
seven  and  eight,  at  Poulo  Condor.  There  Is 
an  American  company  In  Saigon  which  Is 
buUdlng  tiger  cages  at  the  present  time — 
new,  improved  models. 

The  cages  are  too  low  for  the  prisoners  to 
stand  up.  They  put  three  to  five  prisoners  In 
each  one.  so  there's  not  enough  room  for 
them  to  sleep.  They  have  to  take  turns  lying 
down  while  the  others  crouch. 

The  cages  are  kept  In  completely  dark 
rooms  without  ventilation;  most  of  those 
who  manage  to  live  through  the  experience 
are  completely  blind  afterwards.  Friends  of 
ours  who've  lived  in  the  cages  have  told  us 
how  they  were  forced  In  desperation  to  wash 
themselves  with  their  own  urine,  even  to 
drink  their  own  urine. 

The  food  rations  decrease  each  year.  In 
August  1972  it  was  still  a  pound  and  a 
quarter  of  cooked  rice  a  day:  now  It's  less 
than  a  pound,  and  the  rice  Is  soaked  In  sea 
water  and  mixed  with  sand  to  make  it  go 
further.  The  only  thing  they  get  with  the 
rice  Is  a  pinch  of  salt — not  enough — no  vege- 
tables, no  meat,  of  course,  no  fish.  They 
used  to  get  a  bit  of  pickling  brine,  but  now 
they  dont  even  get  that. 

If  anyone  so  much  as  asks  for  an  extra 
bowl  of  rice,  there  is  ferocious  repression. 
Beside   each    tiger   cage    is   a   container   of 
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quick  lime  which  the  guards  throw  onto  the 
prisoners,  and  which  burns  their  skin.  They 
also  use  grenades  of  nausea  gas  and  tear 
gas. 

Then,  when  they've  used  all  this,  they 
beat  and  handcuff  them.  We  know  people 
who've  been  kept  handcuffed  for  years  be- 
cause they  refused  to  salute  the  Saigon  fiag. 
at  Chi  Hoa,  the  colonel  came  back.  He 
Brought  Into  the  prison  a  hundred  members 
of  the  tac  squad  of  the  Saigon  police,  armed 
with  bamboo  shields,  helmets,  bullet-proof 
vests,  pistols,  clubs,  even  grenade  launchers. 
They  entered  every  cell  containing  political 
prisoners. 

ELIMINATING    PRISONERS 

Each  cell  had  from  60  to  100  people  piled 
on  top  of  one  another.  They  divided  each 
cell  Into  tiny  groups,  separating  people  who 
had  known  each  other  for  years.  During  this 
separation  and  change  of  cells,  a  lot  of 
prisoners  disappeared  completely. 

They  even  mixed  the  Catholic  students 
with  members  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front,  so  they  could  be  classified  as  com- 
munists and  all  the  political  prisoners  were 
mixed  with  ordinary  ones.  Then  they  took 
away  the  files  of  these  prisoners,  so  that  no 
one  will  be  able  to  prove  that  they  were 
political  prisoners,  and  not  ordinary  crim- 
inals. .^ 

This  was  done  for  a  very  good  reason.  If 
there  is  a  cease-fire,  (which  was  declared 
seven  days  after  this  statement),  the  crim- 
inal prisoners  won't  be  released.  If  the 
political  prisoners  are  Indistinguishable  from 
the  ordinary  ones,  they  won't  be  released 
either. 

The  colonel  also  stopped  family  visits, 
with  the  result  that  families  lost  track  of 
their  relatives.  Sometimes,  they  would  tell 
people  whose  time  was  up,  that  they  were 
going  to  release  them.  So  these  prisoners 
would  say  good-bye  to  us  and  foUow  the 
guards.  Later,  prisoners  would  arrive  at  Chi 
Hoa  who  had  been  transferred  from  other 
prisons,  and  they  would  tell  us,  "so-and-so 
is  in  the  prison  we  Just  left,"  while  we 
thought  he  had  been  released. 

UNRELENTING    PRESSTTRE 

Nguyen  Dong  Ha,  the  younger  brother  of 
Madame  Nguyen  Thl  Blnh,  Is  an  example. 
His  only  crime  Is  to  be  her  brother.  Because 
they  couldn't  find  anything  against  him, 
they  gave  him  a  light  sentence  of  only  three 
years.  When  he  had  served  his  time,  they 
told  him  he  was  released,  and  took  him  to 
the  police  station. 

There  he  was  faced  with  American  In- 
terrogators who  asked  him  to  sign  letters 
defaming  his  sister's  character  and  to  go  on 
Saigon  television  to  speak  against  her. 
When  he  refused,  he  was  brought  back  to 
Chi  Hoa,  and  that  was  how  we  met  him  and 
learned  his  story.  Then  he  was  taken  away 
to  the  camps  at  Poulo  Condor,  and  no  one 
has  heard  of  him  since. 

His  wife  was  pregnant  when  she  was 
brought  Into  the  prison,  and  she  gave  birth 
there.  She,  too,  was  asked  to  sign  letters 
about  Madame  Blnh,  and  the  police 
threatened  to  take  away  her  baby.  A  few 
days  later  they  actually  did  take  the  child 
away  and  no  one  knows  what  became  of  It. 

PREPARING    rOR    CEASE-FIRE 

So  In  the  last  few  months  of  our  Im- 
prisonment, we  realized  that  the  colonel 
was  preparing  for  the  cease-fire.  By  mixing 
the  prisoners,  putting  them  out  of  sight,  he 
was  going  to  do  away  with  the  political 
prisoners,  who  should  be  released  upon  a 
cease-fire. 

There  are  a  lot  of  examples  of  this.  We 
knew  a  student,  Nguyen  Ngoc  Phuong,  who 
was  at  Camp  No.  Seven  at  Poulo  Condor. 
He  was  tortured  to  death  by  ofliclals  at 
Poulo  Condor  called  "specialists."  We 
know  of  at  least  26  other  prisoners  who 
were  being  tortured  to  death  when  we  left. 

On  Dec.  10,  16  Catholic  students  began  a 
hunger    strike    to    protest.    They     weren't 
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allowed  to  go  Into  the  yard  to  get  sunlight 
or  to  have  visits  from  their  families.  On 
Dec.  26,  less  than  three  weeks  after  they 
began  their  hunger  strike,  they  were  taken 
away  on  stretchers  to  the  tiger  cages  at 
Poulo  Condon.  We  also  saw  53  political 
prisoners  from  Cell  EG  three.  Sector  FG, 
who  had  already  been  brought  back  from 
the  tiger  cages  at  Poulo  Condor,  returned 
there.  They  were  among  those  who  had 
been  brought  to  Chi  Hoa  to  be  treated,  but 
as  I  said,  there  was  no  medicine. 

There  Is  a  nurse  at  Chi  Hoa,  but  she  had 
no  medicine  and  did  nothing.  So  when  these 
students  went  there,  the  53  prisoners  accom- 
panied them.  They  went  back  to  the  tiger 
cages  In  the  same  condition  they  had  left 
them,  their  legs  broken,  their  Joints  para- 
lysed, asthmatic  and  leprous,  and  most  of 
them  infected  with  tuberculosis. 

LIQUIDATION     FOR     SURVIVAL 

We  knew  that  this  was  a  death  sentence 
for  these  prisoners  we  had  lived  with  for 
nearly  a  year.  We  know  we  will  never  see 
them  again.  The  president  of  the  Association 
of  Vietnamese  Students,  told  us  upon  our 
departure,  "We  have  to  bring  back  all  those 
who've  been  deported  to  Poulo  Condor. 
Otherwise  we'll  never  see  them  again.  We 
know  that  we're  going  to  be  taken  away  too." 

Why  had  these  liquidations  begun  before 
we  left?  If  the  Thleu  regime  Is  going  to  have 
a  chance  of  survival  after  a  cease-fire,  they've 
got  to  get  rid  of  everyone  who  has  lived  In 
these  prisons  and  who  could  tell  what  they've 
experienced  and  what  they've  seen  in  the 
camps,  especially  the  Catholic  students  and 
the  Buddhist  monks,  who  refused  military 
service. 

Obviously,  they  can't  be  called  "commu- 
nists"; they're  from  families  that  are  well- 
known  to  the  Saigon  upper  classes.  It  could 
snowball  if  they  begin  to  tell  what  they've 
lived  through,  what  they've  seen,  and  what 
tortures  they've  undergone.  Because  of  their 
religion  and  their  social  standing,  people  will 
believe  them. 

Thus  It  Is  a  matter  of  survival  for  the 
Thleu  regime  to  get  rid  of  these  people.  Also, 
there  are  some  prisoners  they  haven't  been 
able  to  break.  Even  If  they've  broken  their 
bodies,  they've  not  always  broken  their  spirit. 

On  Dec.  28,  three  days  after  the  convoy 
left  with  the  Catholic  students  and  the  53 
prisoners,  the  French  consul  came  to  tell  us 
that  we  were  released  and  would  be  deported 
to  France.  It  was  really  unbelievable,  un- 
thinkable, that  after  what  we'd  seen  of  the 
conditions  of  Imprisonment  of  our  brothers, 
we  should  be  released  now. 

WHY     WE    LEFT 

When  we  were  to  go,  we  refused  to  leave. 
We  didn't  want  to  leave  our  comrades  In 
arms  who  had  helped  us  so  much.  They  ran 
the  risk  of  being  taken  to  the  security  room 
to  be  tortured;  this  was  a  room  which,  when 
American  delegations  came,  they  transformed 
Into  a  "movie  theater." 

Then  some  political  prisoners  came  to  see 
us  and  told  us  that  we  had  to  go,  to  bear 
witness  of  what  we  had  seen,  to  tell  of  the 
tortures,  the  beatings,  the  assassinations, 
the  policy  of  slow  death.  All  this  has  been 
going  on  for  dozens  of  years  and  no  one 
speaks  of  it  the  papers.  And  that's  why  we're 
here. 

In  the  last  nine  months  of  our  Imprison- 
ment we  saw  a  new  type  of  political  prisoner 
arriving  at  Chi  Hoa.  Until  then  we  had  seen 
mostly  members  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front,  patriotic  Vietnamese,  usually  peas- 
ants. 

But  from  about  March,  1972  we  began  to 
see  lawyers;  intellectuals;  professors;  stu- 
dents, even  Catholic  students;  Buddhist 
monks — a  category  of  prisoners  we  had  not 
seen  before. 

At  first,  we  were  extremely  surprised,  then 
we  understood:  these  people  belonged  to  the 
neutral  "Third  Force"  that,  Just  now,  Thleu 
is  so  afraid  of. 

Andre  Menras:  There  exists  a  form  of  tor- 
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ture  which  leaves  fewer  traces  than  the  oth- 
ers, but  is  much  more  painful  and  lasting. 

The  victim,  after  having  been  bound  hand 
and  foot.  Is  plunged  into  a  big  metal  barrel 
filled  with  water  up  to  the  neck.  Then  the 
police,  armed  with  heavy  wooden  hammers, 
beat  against  the  sides  of  the  barrel  with  all 
their  might. 

The  water  acts  as  a  conductor  of  these 
blows,  which  penetrates  to  the  internal  or- 
gans of  the  body,  especially,  the  liver,  the 
heart,  and  the  kidneys.  People  who  have  been 
tortured  this  way  several  times,  never  really 
recover. 

Then,  there  is  what  the  police  call  the 
"plane  trip."  After  the  victim's  wrists  have 
been  tied  together  behind  his  back,  a  long, 
very  strong  rope  Is  inserted  through  the 
cords  around  his  wrists,  while  the  other  end 
Is  attached  to  a  pulley  on  the  celling.  By 
pulling  on  the  rope  the  police  can  make  the 
victim  swing  in  the  air  by  his  wrists,  which 
have  been  tied  together  behind  his  back.  The 
effects  of  this  action  are  heightened  by  an 
occasional  backjacklng,  or  cigarette  burn  on 
the  more  sensitive  parts  of  the  body,  particu- 
larly on  the  genitals. 

FRACTURED  BODIES 

A  girl  student  who  was  subjected  to  this 
torture  twice  In  succession,  could  not  bend 
her  arms  or  wrist  joints,  and  her  shoulder- 
blades  were  frswjtured.  The  same  was  true  of 
a  young  male  student,  who  after  having  been 
subjected  to  practically  every  form  of  tor- 
ture, tried  to  commit  suicide.  He  was  afraid 
that  he  would  break  down  and  sign  the  paper 
they  tried  to  force  upon  him. 

He  first  tried  to  cut  his  veins  open  with  a 
piece  of  glass.  He  failed,  however,  and 
fainted. 

When  the  trustees  saw  the  blood  trickling 
from  under  his  cell  door,  they  saved  him  In 
spite  of  himself.  He  then  tried  to  kill  himself 
by  biting  his  tongue  as  hard  as  he  could,  and 
beating  his  head  against  the  walls  of  the  cell. 
Her©  again,  however,  he  failed,  a  fact  he 
seemed  almost  apologetic  about.  However,  he 
signed  nothing. 

There  is  yet  another  form  of  torture,  which 
is  practiced  on  war  prisoners.  The  prisoner  Is 
stripped  naked  and  made  to  sit  on  a  chair 
with  a  hole  in  the  seat.  A  lighted  oU  lamp — 
making  It  possible  to  raise  and  lower  the 
flame — Is  placed  underneath  the  chair. 

If  the  prisoner  refuses  to  talk,  the  flame  Is 
raised  higher  and  higher,  until  It  burns  the 
anus.  Some  75  percent  of  the  prisoners  tor- 
tured In  this  manner  do  not  survive  since  the 
only  possibility  of  saving  them  would  be  op- 
eration on  the  abdomen  that  would  permit 
the  Intestine  to  function  normally. 

TORTURING     WOMEN     PRISONERS 

While  rape  has  always  been  the  fate  of  the 
little  peasant  girls  who  are  all  considered 
"communists"  by  the  Saigon  authorities,  the 
same  thing  Is  also  now  true  of  girl  students. 
A  young  woman  student,  whose  fiance  Is  now 
In  the  Chi  Hoa  prison,  told  us  she  had  been 
raped  by  a  veritable  monster  who,  himself, 
forced  a  living  eel  Into  her  vagina.  He  was 
known  to  have  done  this  type  of  thing  with 
other  young  women,  using,  among  other  In- 
struments, filled  cola  bottles,  which  he  had 
shaken  before  opening. 

This  same  young  woman  also  told  us  that 
she  had  had  lizards  let  loose  to  run  over  her 
body,  cigarette  bums  on  her  breasts,  and  the 
like.  She  too  tried  to  commit  suicide. 

At  first  she  tried  to  hide  from  her  family 
and  from  her  fiance  what  had  happened  to 
her.  But  she  couldn't  keep  It  from  them,  and 
three  months  later,  she  tried  again  to  take 
her  life.  At  present  she  has  been  moved  to 
another  prison. 

One  student  told  of  having  been  subjected 
to  torture  with  needles.  Seated  at  a  table,  his 
hands  were  attached  to  the  table,  with  bis 
fingers  spread  so  far  apart  that  he  could  no 
longer  move  them.  Slowly,  by  means  of  light 
taps  on  a  piece  of  cardboard,  needles  were 
Inserted  under  the  fingernails. 

Once  In  place,  a  sheet  of  tissue  paper  was 
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attached  to  each  needle,  after  which  the 
ventilator  just  opposite,  was  turned  on.  The 
breeze  from  the  ventilator  set  the  tissue  paper 
in  motion  and  this.  In  turn,  made  the  needles 
move,  under  the  nails.  The  student  told  us 
that  he  stood  It  for  10  minutes  before  famt- 
ing,  but  added  that  even  the  most  hardened, 
could  not  stand  it  for  longer  than  15  minutes. 

He  also  described  to  us  an  ln:errogatlon 
during  which  the  skin  of  his  face  had  been 
burned  by  high-powered  lamps. 

The  young  girls  especially,  who  for  the 
most  part  come  from  well-to-do  Saigon  fam- 
ilies and  who  have  grown  up  in  surroundings 
where  more  than  elsewhere  children  are 
sheltered,  even  spoiled,  have  not  been  pre- 
pared for  either  physical  or  moral  suffering. 

And  even  If  the  day  should  come  when  they 
regain  their  liberty,  even  If  they  are  not 
physically  marked,  they  will  never  be  able 
to  lead  normal  social  lives.  All  their  lives  they 
will  be  haunted  by  the  Images  of  the  tortures 
to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  A  young 
girl  who  has  been  raped  In  this  manner  may 
app>ear  to  be  alive;  In  reality  she  is  dead. 

ARRESTING    TEENAGERS 

There  have  been  many  arrests  of  15-year- 
olds,  who  took  part  in  the  movement  to  steal 
American  cars  whose  owners  refused  to  show 
the  peace  sign  with  the  broken  rifle  One 
young  boy  was  condemned  to  20  years  of  hard 
labor  and  10  years  banishment  from  the  Sal. 
gon  area.  At  present  he  Is  In  the  youth  cen- 
ter In  Dalat. 

This  shows  how  a  person  can  get  into 
prison.  From  then  on,  the  f>enal  authorities 
apply  the  policy  of  forcible  patriotism  or 
"rallying"  as  they  call  it. 

All  these  hard-headed  rebels  will  have  to 
be  brought  to  heel.  They  will  have  to  be  made 
to  salute  the  Saigon  flag,  stand  at  attention 
every  morning.  Join  the  Saigon  side,  show 
that  they  repent,  if  not,  they'll  be  black- 
jacked and  put  In  the  big,  dark  "cinema 
hall." 

Then,  for  one,  two,  or  three  months,  every 
morning,  regularly,  they'll  be  beaten  If  they 
continue  In  their  attitude  of  refusal,  then 
they'll  be  returned  to  a  cell.  They'll  be  In 
solitary  confinement,  no  exercise  In  the  yard, 
no  light,  reduced  food,  and  water  rations. 
After  that,  they  can  expect  to  be  deported, 
about  which  all  the  prisoners  speak  at  Chi 
Hoa. 

There  are  people  who  are  old,  sick,  tuber- 
cular, or  paralyzed  for  whom  deportation 
will  mean  Isolation,  then  death. 

When  other  prisoners  In  the  cells,  who 
were  not  yet  broken  In  health  heard  about 
them,  they  decided  to  resist  the  depor- 
tation of  their  friends,  since  It  would  surely 
bring  on  their  death.  They  barricaded 
themselves  In  their  cells  because  they  know 
that  their  friends  were  going  to  be  sent 
away,  and  that  It  would  mean  their  death. 

While  this  movement  of  resistance  was  at 
Its  height,  a  group  of  trustees  entered  the 
yards,  formed  a  line,  and  began  to  burl 
nausea  tear  gas  grenades  Into  the  cells. 
In  one  cell,  where  there  were  78  prisoners, 
80  grenades  were  thrown,  leaving  the  in- 
mates unconscious,  their  skin  so  burnt  that 
It  hung  In  shreds  from  their  bodies. 

The  trustees  next  riished  into  the  hall 
where  they  first  beat  the  prisoners,  then 
dragged  them  by  their  feet  into  the  yard. 
From  there  they  were  dragged  again — some 
by  their  hands,  others  by  their  feet — to  a 
more  distant  yard,  next  to  the  kitchens, 
where  a  number  of  closed  army  trucks  were 
waiting.  (Jean-Pierre  even  succeeded  In  tak- 
ing the  license  numbers  of  these  trucks.) 

THE    TRIPS    TO    THE    ISLAND 

The  unconscious  bodies  were  thrown  Into 
the  trucks,  the  way  butchers  handle  animal 
carcasses.  Once  Inside  the  trucks  the  prison- 
ers were  numbered  and  tied  together  by  a 
trustee    designated    for   this   task. 

When  the  trucks  were  finally  loaded  they 
were  driven  to  the  Saigon  wharf,  where  a 
boat — always  the  same  one — ^was  waiting  to 
take  them  from  Saigon  to  the  Island. 
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The*  Welcoming  ceremony  at  Porlo  Con- 
dor starjts  with  the  "third  degree"  between 
two  rows  of  blackjack-wielding  ;rustees. 
Then  each  prisoner  !s  searched.  14  a  way 
that  Is  always  humiliating. 

If  he  has  succeeded  In  bringing  a  small 
parcel  with  him  with  perhaps  a  fenr  pieces 
of  clothing.  It  Is  confiscated,  all  InSlvldual 
clothing;  being  against  the  regulations 
here.   •   *   • 
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Pouilo  Condor  is  a  re-education 
It  has  to  have  a  convalescence  c 
this    sh(juld    not    be    forgotten — for 
who  are  111.  Actually,  there  Is  one 
enough  the  prisoners  call  It  by  the 
a  famous  cemetery  In  Viet  Nam. 

All    the   tubercular,  paralyzed,  til 
prisoners  are  put  In  this  camp, 
food  rations  are  reduced  and  they 
stantly  beaten.  There  was  one 
who  escaped  from  this  camp  and  _. 
Chi  Hpa;  but  he  was  redeported  o 
We  know  that  we  shall  never  see 
since  he  was  already  in  a  very 
dltlon.   «   •    • 

This  tjien  Is  the  long  road  that 
namese  patriots  must  travel  until 
extermination. 

How  do  they  do  It? 

Thi^  Is  what  impressed  us  most, 
for  us  the  greatest  lesson  In  courage 
ever  learned. 

It's  tt»)»lr  smile,  the  smlUng  will 
these    pitrlots.    Systemlcally.    sclen 
their  bodies  are  destroyed.  But  their  -. 
not  destroyed,  they  continue  to  resist 
10.  15,  17  years — we  met  one  man 
spent  17  years  In  these  Jails,  but 
smiled,  nevertheless. 
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The  symbol,  perhaps,  of  the  . 
the  suffering  of  these  Vietnamese  , 
the  concentration  camps  of  the  Soutl 
[whom  we  met  at  Chi  Hoa, 

children  there  too.  The 
lem,   whose   name   Is    Dong 
[.^Is  mother  was  killed  by 
j  In  the  Delta  region.  His 
Jf  the  Saigon  regime  of  beino, 
munlst  sympathizer,  was  Incarceratec 
Hoa  and  brought  the  child  with  hi 
child  haJn  no  relatives  to  take  care  ol 

The  1^  news  we  have  of  Dong  dat 
Dee.  20.1I972  when  we  heard  him  crj 
the  dlscjplinary  section  where  he 
prisoned; -with  his  father,  with  his 
He  was  ipiouting  slogans  with  the 
protest  «ie  living  conditions  that  w 
upon  the  political  prisoners — to  i 
lack  of  lood,  the  imprisoning  of 
unknown  places — and  to  demand    . 
prisoners  be  allowed  to  ttike  walks  ou 
take  baths  In  water,  in  real  water 

urine.  They  were  demanding 

water,  and  larger  rations  of  preperly 
rice.    •    •    • 

We  aaw  a  section  of  40  youths  in 

who   organized    themselves   and    

they  were  mistreated,  got  together  Ilk 
and  made  up  slogans.  At  night 
prison  camp  was  sleeping,  they  shout^ 
slogan^  so  that  the  adults  in  all  the 
sections  could  hear  them.   •   •    • 

We  saw  how  these  children,  at  an 
little  French  children  are  playing 
are  alreai^r  adults.  We  saw  how 
authorities  treated  them.  No  dlL.. 
tween  them  and  adults.  They  were 
the  saihe  category:  hardheaded 

There's  a  camp  at  Dalat,  a 
camp   for   children,    where   at   this 
800  young  boys  and  girls  are  being 
this  center  the  prison  authorities  tr' 
to  force  the  children  to  rally  to  the 
they  must  salute  the  flag  and  work 
is  a  special  torture  for  the  children 

Dalat  is  situated  on  the  high  ^ 
place  where  it  rains  a  lot  and  the  n  _ 
cold.  The  children  who  are  obstlnalfc 
refuse  to  salute  the  flag  and  to  sing 
^*ducatlon"  song,  are  put  Into  a 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

are  bound  so  that  they  cannot  move,  and 
then  twice  during  the  night  they  are 
drenched  with  water  and  left  like  that  to 
dry. 

Psychological  tactics  are  often  used  on 
them  as  well,  especially  on  the  younger  ones. 
They  are  Isolated  without  food  or  water  for 
a  day  or  two  and  then  the  kids  are  told: 
"Your  mother  is  sick,  she  Is  very  sick.  Do 
you  want  to  see  her?  Do  you  want  to  see 
your  mother?  Well,  It's  easy.  You  Just  have 
to  salute  the  flag  and  go  cut  wood  with  the 
others  on  the  hill,  and  then  you  will  see  your 
mother." 

At  the  last  transport  of  prisoners  to  Dalat 
we  received  word  that  there  were  four  chil- 
dren who  persisted  in  refusing  to  salute  the 
flag,  the  others  couldn't  hold  out.  It's  Im- 
possible to  hold  out  for  long.  If  you  do  you 
are  dead. 

THE    NEED   FOR    PTTBLIC    PRESStTRE 

I  think  I  have  forgotten  to  mention  many 
things.  When  we  left,  we  saw  many  friends 
cry  for  the  first  time,  people  whom  we  had 
seen  suffer  for  two  and  a  half  years  without 
complaint.  We  saw  them  cry,  and  we  left 
them  there — a  part  of  our  family.  We  came 
back  to  try  to  save  them.  We  know  that 
they  win  be  exterminated,  especially  In  the 
weeks  which  will  precede  an  eventual  cease- 
fire, or  even  In  the  weeks  that  will  follow. 

We  must  not  demobilize,  we  must  not 
lose  our  Interest  In  these  prisoners  Just 
because  the  cease-flre  is  signed.  We  must 
not  say  that  we  have  peace,  that  It's  a  cease- 
flre,  that  It's  finished.  Not  at  all! 

It  Is  precisely  at  that  moment  that  they 
are  going  to  finish  them  off.  The  same  thing 
happened  In  the  Nazi  concentration  camps. 
It  was  at  that  moment  that  they  kUled 
people  off. 

We  have  come  back,  then,  to  relate  what 
we  have  seen  and  to  arouse  people's  at- 
tention. We  want  to  say  that  If  we  are  still 
alive,  Jean-Pierre  and  I,  If  we  can  talk  to 
you.  It  Is  thanks  to  a  campaign  launched  by 
the  Secoura  Populaire  Francois,  It  Is  thanks 
to  thousands  of  people  who  sent  us  letters, 
who  were  concerned  about  us. 

From  the  moment  thousands  of  French 
people  decided  to  pressure  the  Saigon  fas- 
cists, from  that  moment  on,  we  saw  a  differ- 
ence In  the  attitude  of  our  Jailers.  They 
stopped  beating  us  and  they  took  preca^:- 
tlons  with  us. 

We  also  saw  how  the  torturing  of  the  stu- 
dents had  been  denounced,  and  how  The  New 
York  Times  and  The  Dally  Mirror  (England) 
printed  articles  which  spoke  of  this  torture. 
At  that  moment  the  torturers  stopped  their 
work.  They  permitted  families  to  see  their 
children,  who  up  to  that  point,  had  been 
kept  In  unknown  prisons.  And  then  we  saw 
how  silence  closed  In  after  that  .  .  .  silence; 
and  then  the  tortures  started  again. 

But  thousands,  tens  of  thousands  of  Eu- 
ropeans, not  only  French,  must  show  that 
they  know  what  Is  happening  and  must  exert 
constant  pressure  on  Thleu's  Oovemment 
until  all  these  patriots  who  have  been  suffer- 
ing for  decades  and  who  are  fighting  for  the 
liberation  of  their  country  and  for  their  In- 
dependence have  been  released. 


A  BUDGET  SUMMARY  FOR  THE 
CONGRESS 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  15.  1973 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 29,  1973,  the  President  submitted  to 
Congress  his  budget  for  fiscal  1974.  the 
fiscal  year  which  begins  July  1.  We  now 
think  in  terms  of  a  new  fiscal  situation. 
The  President  has  proposed  that  the  Ped- 
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eral  Government  spend  no  more  than 
$269  billion  during  fiscal  1974.  This  ex- 
penditure would  result  in  part  from  fimds 
which  the  President  has  recommended 
that  Congress  provide  at  this  session  and 
in  part  from  funds  made  available  In  pre- 
vious years. 

The  unified  budget  deficit  is  estimated 
to  drop  from  $25  billion  in  fiscal  1973  to 
$13  billion  in  fiscal  1974.  In  full  employ- 
ment budget  terms  these  actions  would 
actually  produce  a  paper-thin  surplus  of 
$300  million  for  fiscal  1974.  Those  who 
are  somewhat  sophisticated  in  the  budget 
business  might  also  note  that  the  new 
budget  authority  recommended  by  the 
President  for  fiscal  1974  is  $288  billion. 

The  casual  reader  of  the  foregoing  fig- 
ures might  very  well  assume  that  the  fis- 
cal situation  is  dramatically  improving 
and  that  we  are  moving  rapidly  toward  a 
balanced  budget.  Such  is  not  the  CEise.  No 
dramatic  improvement  in  the  budget  is 
anticipated  for  fiscal  1974. 

We  can  agree  that  the  figures  which  I 
have  recited  are  interesting  and  signifi- 
cant for  many  purposes  but  the  fact  is 
that  they  do  not  refiect  to  a  sufficient  de- 
gree the  implications  of  this  budget  for 
Congress.  In  Congress  and  outside  Con- 
gress we  need  to  better  understand  just 
what  the  key  fiscal  facts  are  as  they  ap- 
ply to  the  budget. 

BtJDOET    SUMMARY 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  summary  state- 
ments is  set  forth  in  a  table  on  page  327 
of  the  budget  document,  part  of  which  I 
shall  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

BUDGET  SUMMARY 
|ln  millions  of  dollarsi 


Description 


1972  1973 

actual     estimate 


1974 
estimate 


Budget  authority  (largely 

appropriations): 
Available  through  current 
action  by  Congress: 

Enacted  and  pending....    164.806     179,575 

Proposed  in  this  budget 3,269        172,820 

Available  without  current 

action  by  Congress 102,793      131,653        146,477 

Deductions  for  offsetting 

receipts -19,503    -34.131      -31.268 

Total  budget 
authority 248,097     280,366       288,029 

Receipts  and  outlays: 
Receipts: 

Federalfunds 148.846      154,250        171,308 

Trust  funds 72.959       91.952       105,471 

Intragovernmental 
transactions -13.156    -21,218      -20.797 

Total  budget  receipts.    208,649     224,984       255,982 

Outlays: 

Federalfunds 177,959      188,390       199.108 

Trust  funds 67,073       82,624        90,354 

Intragovernmental 
transactions -13,156    -21,218      -20,797 

Total  budget  outlays.    231,876     249,796       268,665 

Surplus  or  deficits-): 

Federalfunds -29,114    -34.140      -27,800 

Trust  funds 5.886        9.328         15.117 

Total  budget -23,227    -24,812      -12.fifW 


CONGRESS     ACTS     ON     BUDGET     AUTHORITr     NOT 
EXPENDTTURE    ESTIMATES 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  thf 
$268.7  billion  figure  in  the  table  refers  to 
expenditures.  It  is  the  President's  esti- 
mate of  the  rate  at  which  the  Federal 
Government  will  pay  its  bills  in  fiscal 
1974.  Congress,  in  acting  on  direct  ap- 
propriations and  backdoor  authority  dur- 
ing this  session,  will  be  acting  on  budget 
authority.  As  is  shown  on  the  table,  the 
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total  budget  authority  requested  for  fiscal 
year  1974  is  $288  billion. 

A  large  share  of  this  budget  authority 
becomes  available  automatically  under 
permanent  authority  enacted  in  previous 
Congresses.  Examples  are:  Trust  fund 
programs,  interest  payments  on  the  na- 
tional debt,  and  the  revenue  sharing  ac- 
count. 

^^^len  we  eliminate  this  automatic  and 
permanent  authority,  we  find  that  Con- 
gress has  been  requested  to  enact  dur- 
ing the  current  session  budget  authority 
of  about  $173  billion,  or  about  60  percent 
of  the  total  $288  billion  requested.  Virtu- 
ally all  of  the  $173  billion  is  estimated  to 
be  provided  in  appropriation  bills. 

Action  on  budget  authority  is  critical 
because  it  occurs  at  the  earliest  stage  of 
the  decisionmaking  process.  Such  action 
initially  authorizes  program  officials  to 
carry  out  activities,  to  contract  for  goods 
and  services,  or  otherwise  commit  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Not  one  dollar  of  outlays  will  occur  un- 
less Congress  first  provides  budget  au- 
thority authorizing  it.  The  estimated  $269 
billion  in  budget  outlays  is  the  Execu- 
tive's estimate  of  the  rate  at  which  the 
Federal  Government  will  pay  off  its  ob- 
ligations and  honor  its  commitments 
during  fiscal  1974. 

FZSERAL    FUNDS    DETlCrrS    AND    BORROWING 
REQUIREMKNTS 

This  summary  table  is  particularly 
useful  because  it  provides  some  detail  on 
Federal  Funds  receipts,  outlays,  and 
deficits  proposed  in  this  budget.  Federal 
Fund  deficits  are  of  great  importance  be- 
cause, as  the  budget  narrative  itself 
points  out  on  page  35 : 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Changes  In  the  Federal  debt  subject  to 
limit  are  more  closely  related  to  the  Fed- 
eral funds  surplus  or  deficit  than  to  the  uni- 
fied budget  surplus  or  deficit. 

The  Federal  Funds  deficits  as  shown  in 
the  table  to  which  I  refer,  for  instance, 
for  fiscal  years  1972  through  1974  are 
$29.1  biUion,  $34.1  billion,  and  $27.8  bU- 
llon  respectively.  The  related  increases  in 
the  debt  subject  to  limitation  for  those 
years  are  $29.1  billion  for  fiscal  1972; 
$34.2  billion  for  fiscal  1973;  and  $29.7 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

It  is  important  to  have  these  figures  be- 
cause they  focus  on  the  rising  borrow- 
ing requirements  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  President  submits  his  official 
budget  on  a  unified  basis  which  probably 
misleads  the  average  reader.  The  man  on 
Main  Street  does  not  imderstand  that 
under  the  unified  budget  borrowings 
from  the  trust  fimds — social  security, 
highway,  and  so  forth — for  the  general 
purposes  of  government  are  not  counted 
as  part  of  the  deficit,  even  though  these 
borrowings  must  be  repaid  with  interest. 

It  is  proposed,  for  instance,  that  in 
fiscal  1974  the  sum  of  $15  billion  be  bor- 
rowed from  trust  fimds  for  the  general 
operation  of  the  Government,  thus  in- 
creasing the  Federal  debt.  These  bor- 
rowed funds  must  be  restored,  and  with 
interest. 

TIMELINESS    OP    APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  much  these  days 
about  the  need  for  Congress  to  reassert 
its  control  over  the  purse.  I  would  simply 
like  to  make  the  simple  and  obvious  point 
that  orderly  and  timely  enactment  of 
appropriations  are  an  essential  factor  of 
control. 

The  Joint  Study  Committee  on  Budget 
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Control  of  which  I  am  a  member  con- 
sidered this  matter  in  its  unanimously 
reported  interim  report  of  February  6, 
1973.  The  joint  committee  agreed  in 
principle  that  provision  for  authoriza- 
tions at,  or  near,  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  to  which  they  relate." 

I  will  insert  into  the  Recobd  at  this 
point;  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pertinent  parts 
of  the  joint  committee  interim  report 
that  support  this  conclusion : 

RELATION    OF    AUTHORIZATION    PROCESS    TO 
APPROPRIATION    PROCESS 

Under  the  rules  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, appropriations  may  not  be  approved 
until  the  Congress  has  passed  a  bill  author- 
izing the  expenditure  and  the  level  of  opera- 
tion of  the  program.  The  period  of  time  for 
which  authorizations  are  valid  may  be  one 
year  or  may  be  for  an  Indefinite  number  of 
years. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  an  increase 
In  the  amount  of  programs  that  have  been 
made  subject  to  authorization  on  a  one- 
year-at-a-tlme  basis.  One  effect  of  this  has 
been  to  delay  action  on  appropriations  bills 
since  they  must  await  action  on  authoriza- 
tions. This  has  been  an  Important  factor  In 
delaying  action  on  appropriations  bills,  often 
untU  after  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year  involved 
and  sometimes  until  after  the  end  of  the 
session  of  Congress. 

Appendix  Table  12  shows  that  9  of  the 
present  13  annual  appropriations  bills  are  af- 
fected at  least  In  part  by  the  requirement  of 
annual  authorizing  legislation.  This  table 
also  shows  that  for  the  9  bills  which  re- 
quired some  annual  authorization,  during  the 
period  1968  through  1971,  the  dates  of  pas- 
sage for  the  authorizations  generally  oc- 
curred later  in  the  year.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  indicated  in  the  table,  action  on  the  ap- 
propriations bills  has  been  completed  in 
relatively  short  periods  of  time  after  com- 
pletion of  authorization. 


TABLE  IZ-COMPARISON  OF  DATES  OF  LAST  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  ON  ANNUAL  AUTHORIZATIONS  AND  RELATED  APPROPRIATION  ACTS.  90TH  CONG..  2D  SESS.  TO  92D  CONG..  1ST  SESS 


Annual  authorization  activities 


90th  Cong.. 
2d  sess. 


91st  Cong., 
1st  sess. 


91st  Cong., 
2d  sess. 


92d  Cong., 
1st  sess. 


Atomic  Energy  Commission: 

Authorization  legislation Apr.    8, 1968iJuly 

Related  appropriation  act July   30,1968    Dec. 

Foreign  assistance  programs: 

Authorization  legislation Sept.  19, 1968    Dec 

Related  appropriation  act Oct.   11,1965    Jan. 

Maritime  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce: 

Authorization  legislation July  26,1968    Sept. 

Related  appropriation  act Aug.    1,1968    Dec 

Military  construction.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense: 

Authorization  legislation .July   11,1968    Nov. 

Related  appropriation  act Sept.  18, 1968    Dec. 

Military  procurement,  R.  S  D., 
Department  of  Defense: 

Authorization  legislation Sept.  11,1%8    Nov. 

Related  appropriation  act Oct.   11,1968    Dec. 


1.19691  May  19,1970 
4,1969    Sept.  23, 1970 

19.1969  Dec.  22,1970 

28. 1970  Dec.  28, 1970 


25.19691  May  11,1970 
10. 1%9    Oct.     7,1970 


21,1969    Oct.   14,1970 
19, 1969    Nov.  25, 1970 


July  31,1971 
Sept.  22. 1971 

Jan.  25,1972 
Mar.    2,1972 


Jan.  24,  19711 
Aug.    3,1971 


Oct.   21,  1971 
Nov.  15, 1971 


6,1969 
IS. 1969 


Oct. 
Dec. 


1, 1970 
29, 1970 


Nov.  11, 1971 
Dec.  15,1971 


Annual  authorization  activities 


90th  Cong., 
2d  sess. 


91st  Cong., 
1st  sess. 


91st  Cong., 
2d  sess. 


92d  Cong., 
1st  sess. 


National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration: 

Authorization  legislation June  18, 

Related  appropriation  act Sept  25, 

National  Science  Foundation: 

Authorization  legislation (') 

Related  appropriation  act (>) 

Office  of  Saline  Water,  Depart- 
ment of  Interior: 

Authorization  legislation Apr.  11, 

Related  appropriation  act July   11, 

Peace  Corps: 

Authorization  legislation June  17, 

Related  appropriation  act Oct,    11, 

U.S.  Coast  Guard,  Department  of 
Transportation: 

Authorization  legislation May  27 

Related  appropriation  act Aug.    1, 


19681  Nov.    7,19691  July   22,1970  July   28,1971 

1968    Nov.  18, 1969    Dec.    7, 1970  Aug.    2, 1971 

Nov.    5,19691  July  15.1970  Aug.    3.1971 

t<ov.  18,1969    Dec.    7.1970  Aug.    2.1971 


1968  July  1,1969    Mar.  18, 1970 1  July  15, 1971 

1968  Oct.  15,1969    July   22,1970    Aug.    2,1971 

19681  Oct.  16, 19691  July     9. 19701  Sept.  23,  19711 

1968  Jan.  28.1970    Dec.  31,1970    Mar.    2,1972 


19681  July     8,1969    May     7, 1970 1  Aug.    5,1971 
1968    Dec.  19, 1969    Dec.  29,  1970    Aug.    2, 1971 


1  Congressional  action  on  authorization  legislation  (usually  multiyear  authorizations)  for  other        » Annual  authorizations  for  the  National  Science  Foundation  were  not  required  for  appropri- 
activiiies  included  in  the  same  appropriation  act  was  completed  later  than  the  specific  annual      ations  for  period  prior  to  fiscal  year  1970  (sec.  14,  Public  Law  90-407). 
authorization  here  indicated.  r         f  i  \  • 

Source:  Library  of  Congress. 


I  will  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  comprehensive  listing  of  the  recom- 
mended fiscal  year  1974  appropriations 
requiring  additional  authorizing  legisla- 
tion. I  v.'ould  only  note  that  the  list 
totals  $49.6  billion  or  about  30  percent 
of  the  appropriations  that  Congress  will 
act  on  this  year,  and  that  it  affects  10 
of  the  13  annual  appropriations  bills. 
1974  Budget — Recommended  amounts  re- 
quiring additional  authorizing  legisla- 
tion 

Note:  These  amounts  are  recommended  in 
the  1974  Budget,  but  the  Congress  does  not 
generally    act    on    these    appropriation    re- 


quests until  after  enactment  of  the  author- 
izing legislation. 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

EXECUTIVE   OFFICE   OP  THE     PRESIDENT 

Council  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy 1,400 


FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Foreign  Assistance: 

International     Security    As- 
sistance : 

Military  assistance 685.  000 

Foreign      military      credit 

sales 525.000 

Security  supporting  assist- 
ance    729.  100 


International      Development 

Assistance : 

Multilateral  assistance: 

International     organiza- 

tions and  programs 

152 

000 

Bilateral  assistance: 

Grants   and   other   pro- 

grams     

481 

350 

Alliance  for  progress-de- 

velopment loans 

150 

000 

Development    loans-re- 

volving fund 

201 

400 

Contingencies  

30 

000 

Total,    funds    appropri- 

ated to  the  President. 

2.953. 

850 

8330 


1974  Budget — Recommended  amoiints  re- 
quiring additional  authorizing  legiala- 
tionr^Continued 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

AGRICULTCrRE 

International  programs :  Ex- 
penses. Public  Law  480,  for- 
eign assistance  programs.  Ag- 
riculture    ^53,638 

Rural  Development: 

Farmers   Home    Administra- 
tion: 
Mutual  and  self-help  hous- 
ing     3,000 

Rural     housing    Insurance 

fund  (indefinite) 90,650 

Consumer  programs :  Food 
^tamp    program 2,  |195,  750 


Total,  Agriculture 2, 


)43,  038 


COMMEHCE 

Promotion    of    Industry    and 
Commerce : 
Minority  business  enter- 
prise:    Minority  busi- 
ness development 

U.S.  Travel  Service:  sala- 
ries and  expenses 

Science  and  Technology: 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmos-- 
pherlc  Administration :  Op- 
erations, research,  and  fa- 
cilities (Sea  Grant  Pro- 
gram)   

Ocean  Shipping: 

Maritime  Administration: 

Ship   construction 

Operating-differential  sub- 
sidies   

Research      and      develop- 
ment   

Operations  and  training 


40,  680 
9,000 


19,  500 

J75,  000 

•213,500 

20,000 
14,800 


<  Total,  Commerce 

DEFENSE- MILITAHT 

MUltatry  Procurement: 
Alrdraft  procurement.  Army. 
Missile  procurement.  Army.. 
Proturement  of  weapons  and 

tricked    combat    vehicles. 

Afmy  

Aircraft  procurement,  Navy..      2, 
We^ons  procurement.  Navy. 
Shijbbu tiding  and  conversion, 

l*vy 3 

Procurement,  Marine  Corps. 
Aircraft     procurement,     Air 

Fbrce   2 

Mlsttle      procurement.      Air 

Porce   1 

Research,     development,    test, 
and  evaluation: 

Army   3 

Navy ""  2' 

AirForce IIIIIIIII      3 

Defense  Agencies I.III 

Director  of  test  and  evalua- 
tion. Defense 

Military  Construction: 

Army  

Navy 221 

Air   Force 

Defense  Agencies 

Army  National  Guard 

Air  National  Guard 

Army  Reserve 

Naval  Reserve 

Air  Force  Reserve 

Family  housing,  Etefense 1, 

Special  foreign  currency  pro- 
gram   

1 1  

I  t'otal.  Defense-military,    24, 

>tnotes  at  end  of  table. 


>92,  480 


181,000 
599,  900 


253,  000 
358,  300 
542,  000 

301,  800 
79,200 

912,  800 

573,  200 


108,  700 
709, 100 
212,  500 
500,  400 

24,  600 

B56,  400 

627,  600 

278,  900 

19,  100 

29,  900 

16,000 

35,900 

18,858 

9,000 

260,667 

2,600 


»00,  325 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DEFENSE CIVIL 

Corps  of  Englneers-Clvll : 

Construction,  general 125 

Flood      control,      Mississippi 
River  and  tributaries 1,000 


Total,   Defense-Civil 1,126 

HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFAHK 

Health    Services    and    Mental 

Health  Administration: 

Mental    health 137,099 

Health  services  planning  and 

development    103,081 

Health  services  delivery 466,  965 

Preventive  health  services —  20,  500 

National  health  statistics...  17,409 

National  Institutes  of  Health : 

National  Library  of  medicine.  6,  523 

Office  of  Education : 
Elementary    and    secondary 

education  35,000 

School  assistance  in  federally 

affected  arecis 60,600 

Education    for    the    handi- 
capped      93,609 

Occupational,  vocational,  and 

adult  education 10,000 

Educational  development : 

Educational     broadcasting 
facilities   10,000 

Dropout  prevention 4,000 


Social  and  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ice: 
Social      and      rehabilitation 
services: 
Vocational   rehabilitation. 
Developmental  disabilities. 

Research!    

Training'    

Aging    

Total.    Social    and    Re- 
habilitation Service.- - 

Total,     Health,     Educa- 
tion,   and    Welfare — 


(650.000) 
(38,965) 
(41,  196) 
(17.000) 
(96,000) 


844. 161 


1,  808,  846 


HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Community       planning      and 
management : 
Comprehensive          planning 
grants    110,000 

INTERIOR 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs : 

Road  construction •75,000 

Territorial  Affairs : 

Administration  of  territories: 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific  Islands    56,000 

National  Park  Service: 

Road   construction    9,000 

Preservation       of      historic 

properties    19,559 

John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for 

the  Performing  Arts 2,400 

Office  of  the  Secretary : 
Saline  water  research 2,  527 

Total,  Interior* 164,486 


JUSTICE 

Law    Enforcement    Assistance 
Administration : 
Law     enforcement     revenue 

sharing 

Other  law  enforcement 

Total,  Justice 

LABOR 

Manpower  Administration: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Manpower  revenue  sharing — 

Total,  Labor 


800, 000 
91,124 


891,124 


36,788 
628, 138 

663,  926 


March  15,  1973 


STATE 

All  federal  fund  accounts  ex- 
cept permanent  appropria- 
tions    604,223 

TRANSPORTATION 

Coast  Guard: 

Operating  expenses 300,494 

Acquisition.       construction, 

and  Improvements 74,600 

Alteration  of  bridges 7, 000 

Reserve  training 18,535 

Research,  development,  test, 

and  evaluation 1,345 

Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion: 

Grants-in-aid  for  airports..         •560,000 
Federal   Highway   Administra- 
tion: 
Federal-aid  highway  program 

(trust)     •6,550,000 

Highway  Beautlflcatlon •66,000 

Administrative  expenses •1,020 

Territorial  highways •Z,  600 

Forest  highways  (trust) •33,000 

Public        lands        highways 

(trust)    ^16, 000 

Trust   fvmd   share   of   other 
highway  programs  (trust).  '30,000 

National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration : 
Traffic  and  highway  safety..  35,063 

Trust  fund   share   of  traffic 

safety  programs  (trust)  ...         •191,882 
Federal    Railroad    Administra- 
tion: 

RaUroad    research 6,000 

RaUroad  safety 8,000 

Grants  to  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation 44, 100 

Total,  Transportation  ■> 6,  945,  439 


ATOMIC    ENERGY    COMMISSION 

Operating    expenses 1,754,750 

Plant     and     capital     equip- 
ment     551,575 

Total,     Atomic     Energy 

Commission  2,306,325 


ENVIRONMENTAL   PROTECTION    AGENCY 

Research  and  development..  57,000 
Abatement  and  control : 
Toxic   substances   and   toxic 

waste    disposal 6,000 

Clean    air 79,000 

Enforcement   9,000 


Total,        Environmental 
Protection    Agency.. 


151,  000 


NATIONAL    AERONAUTICS    AND    SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Research  and  development..  2,  197,  000 

Construction  of  facilities 112,000 

Research  and  program  man- 
agement   707,000 

Total,  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  space  Admin- 
istration          3,016,000 

VETERANS   ADMINISTRATION 

Grants  to  the  Republic  of  the 

Philippines 2,000 

OTHER   INDEPENDENT    AGENCIES 

Action : 

International   programs 77,001 

Operating  expenses,  domes- 
tic    92,399 

Cabinet  Committee  on  Op- 
portunities for  Spanish- 
Speaking    People 1,000 

Committee  for  Purchase  of 
Products  and  Services  of 
the  Blind  and  Other  Se- 
verely  Handicapped 40 


March  19,  1973 

Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  

American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial   Commission 

(Supplemental  for  1973) 

Indian  Claims  Commission.. 

International  Radio  Broad- 
casting     

Legal  Services  Corp>oratlon.. 
National   Foundation   on   the 
Arts  and  Humanities : 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Gifts  and  donations  (trust)  . 
National  Science  Foundation : 

Salaries  and   expenses 

Scientific  activities  (special 
foreign  currency  pro- 
grams)     

Renegotiation  Board 
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Small   Business  Admlnlstra-  Grand  Total,  1974  budget  au- 

45,000  tlon.    Business    loan    and  thorlty    49,604,190 

Investment  fund 225,973              (Supplementals  for  1973)'        '    (8,118) 

7, 100       Temporary  Study  Commissions: 

(2, 868)          Commission      on      Highway  Contract  authority. 
1,086              Beautlflcatlon         (Supple-  'This  represents  the  maximum,  and  may 
mental  for  1973) ..     .  (250)     *'*  reduced  when  HEW  makes  a  final  dls- 
44, 640           National      Commlsslo*^  "on  trlbutlon     of     the     appropriation     request 
71,500              Productivity    (Supplemen-  among  the  numerous  authorizing  statutes. 
tal  for   1973)..     .  (5  000)      Some  of  these  statutes  contain  1974  author- 
United  States  Information  Agency :          '  izatlons;  some  do  not. 
153,000           All  federal  fund  accoimts.-  224  404          'Additional    authorization    for    1973   pro- 
15,000           Water     Resources     Council,  '             grams  Is  required  as  follows: 

Water  resources  planning.  3,170           Interior:   Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs:  Road 

579, 600                                                                '  construction,  $60  million. 

Total,    Other  Independ-  Transportation:  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 

ent  Agencies 1,548,603       gram,  $1,300  million. 

3'  000                      (Supplementals        for  Urban   mass   transportation    fund.   $3,000 

*'890                           1973) (8,118)     million. 


SENATE— Mo/irfa^^,  March  19,  1973 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Floyd 
K.  Haskell,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Colorado. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  and  everblessed  God,  who  has 
given  us  this  season  of  holy  remem- 
brance, help  us  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  Man  of  Nazareth,  who  toiled  and 
taught,  struggled  and  suffered  as  one  of 
us.  Help  us  to  walk  with  His  humility 
that  we  may  be  true  servants;  to  walk 
with  His  courage  that  we  turn  not  back 
from  any  danger;  to  walk  with  His  en- 
durance that  we  may  persevere  against 
all  evil;  to  walk  with  His  magnanimity 
that  we  may  be  true  gentlemen;  to  walk 
with  His  love  that  we  may  be  free  from 
hate;  to  take  His  cross  that  we  may  share 
His  crown;  to  share  His  death  that  we 
may  also  share  His  life. 

Bring  us  at  last  to  the  new  kingdom. 

In  His  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT     OF     ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland  ) . 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  DC,  March  19,  1973. 
To  the  Senate: 

Belig  temporarily  absent  from  tbe  Senate 
on  official  duties.  I  appoint  Hon.  Floyd  K. 
Haskell,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado, to  perform  tl-e  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

J.\MES  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HASKELL  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RrFSSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE    RE- 
CEIVFD  DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  15,  1973,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  on  March  16,  1973.  re- 
ceived the  following  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives: 


That  the  House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R. 
2246)  to  amend  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  to 
extend  the  authorizations  for  a  1-year 
period,  in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  15,  1973,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  on  March  16, 1973.  received 
written  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  on  March 
16.  1973,  are  printed  at  the  end  of  Senate 
proceedings  of  today.) 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  March  15,  1973.  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of 
the  legislative  calendar,  under  rules  VII 
and  VIII,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 


able  to  reserve  the  time  that  is  normally 
allotted  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  or  his  designee  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  because  I  believe  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin)  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  iMr.  Hruska)  have 
a  matter  which  they  will  want  to  take  up 
and  I  should  like  to  reserve  that  time  and 
yield  it  to  them. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  i-  so  ordered. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
desire  to  be  recognized  ? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  backVny  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  c\  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  I  may,  I  now  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin). 


SEPARATION  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL 
POWERS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I- ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  583. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Haskell)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  amendments  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  S.  583  to  pro- 
mote the  separation  of  constitutional 
powers  by  securing  to  the  Congress  addi- 
tional time  in  which  to  consider  the  Rules 
of  Evidence  for  U.S.  Courts  and 
Magistrates,  the  Amendments  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  and  the 
Amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  which  the  Supreme 
Court  on  November  20.  1972.  ordered  the 
Chief  Justice  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress, which  were  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause,  and  insert: 

That,  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  law,  the  Rules  o*'  Evidence  for  United 
States  Courts  and  Magistrates,  the  Amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure, and  the  Amendments  to  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  which  are  em- 
braced by  the  orders  entered  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  on  Mon- 
day. November  20.  1972,  and  Monday.  Decem- 
ber 18,  1972,  shall  have  no  force  or  effect 
except  to  the  extent,  and  with  such  amend- 
ments, as  they  may  be  expressly  approved 
by  Act  of  Congress. 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
act  to  promote  the  separation  of  consti- 
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tutional  powers  by  suspending 
tlveness   of   the   rules   of   evi„. 
U.S.  Courts  and  Magistrates,  the 
ments  to  the  Federal  Rules  of  C 
cedure,  and  the  Amendments  to  „, 
eral  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure 
mitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  < 
tice  on  February  5,  1973,  until 
by  act  t)f  Congress." 

Mr:  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I ... 
the  Sienate  concur  in  the  House  -. 
ment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitut' 
583.    ! 

MrJ  President.  I  ask  unanimois 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  R 
folloMTlng  material  relating  to 
ter: 

A  copy  of  the  debate  v^jhich  v,» 
in  the  House  on  this  matter:  a 
mentj  relating  to  the  House  sul 
adoptJed  in  the  House  by  a  vote  o: 
1 :  the  testimony  made  before  the 
committee    by    former    Supreme 
Justice  Arthur  Goldberg;  a  state^, 
Henry   J.   Friendly,    chief   judg> 
Courti  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
and  tJie  testimony  of  James  P 
chaihman  of  the  Federal  Ei 
Procedure  Committee  of  the  ^ 
of  TBlal  Lawyers  of  America,    - 
except  from  the  House  Report  Nd 
settirte  forth  the  reasons  why  the 
took  its  action  and  adopted 
stitutp. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows : 

»  1 1  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence 

Mr.   HuNCATE.   Mr.   Speaker    I 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  < 
or  thelWhole  House  on  the  State  of  t 
for  tha  consideration  of  the  blU  (S 
promotie    the    separation    of    con 
powere  by  securing  to  the  Congress  ..v, 
tlme  ^  which  to  consider  the  rules 
denceifor  U.S.  courts  and  maglstr 
AmenAnents  to  the  Federal  Rules 
Procedtire  and  the  Amendments-to 
eral  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  w 
Supreme  Court  on  November  20  1972 
the  Chief  Justice  to  transmit'  to 
gress. 

Th».  Speaker.  The  question  Is  on 
tlon  6ffered  by  the  gentleman  from 

(Mr.  UbNCATE). 

Thei  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Iti    THE    COMMrrXEE    OF    THE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  ...a 
the  Cwnmlttee  of  the  Whole  House 
State  tdf  the  Union  for  the  consld 
the  bill.  S.  583.  with  Mr.  Wright  In 

TheClerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first 
the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The(  Chairman.  Under  the  rule 
tlemaa  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Huncatej 
recognized  for  30  minutes;  and  the 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Smith)  will 
ognlzeja  for  30  minutes. 

Thej  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlemi  n 
Mlssotjirl.  ' 

Mr.  KrNCATE.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
from  Wew  Jersey  ( Mr.  Hodino)  . 

(Mr.  RoDiNo  asked  and  was  gl 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  rem 

Mr.  RoDiNo.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
port  of  S.  583,  a  bill  which  as  reportec 
Comnittee    on    the    Judlciarv    pre 
sures  fthat    the    proposed    Federal 
evldenjce  will  not  go  Into  effect 
afflrm|tive  approval  of  Congress. 

On  February  5.  1973,  the  Chief 
the  United  States  sent   to  the 
proposed  rules  of  evidence  for  use  In 
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eral  courts.  Pursuant  to  the  Supreme  Court 
order  and  the  enabling  acts  under  which  It 
issued,  the  rules  will  be  placed  In  operation 
on  July  1.  1973,  unless  the  Congress  disap- 
proves them  before  that  date. 

In  passing  S.  583,  the  Senate  recognized, 
without  objection,  that  the  complexity  of 
the  rules  made  It  Impossible  for  the  Con- 
gress to  work  Its  will  within  the  time  frame 
established  by  the  court  order.  Therefore, 
the  Senate  passed  this  legislation  deferring 
the  eftectlve  date  of  the  proposed  rules  to 
the  end  of  the  first  session  of  the  93d  Con- 
gress, unless  they  are  earlier  approved  by  the 
Congress. 

Because  of  the  great  Importance  of  this 
subject  to  our  entire  Federal  Judicial  sys- 
tem. I,  as  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  appointed  In  this  Congress  a 
Special  Subcommittee  to  consider  the  pro- 
posed rules  of  evidence  in  depth.  That  sub- 
committee, which  Is  chaired  by  our  able  and 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Hungate)  has  proceeded 
diligently  and  expeditiously.  The  subcom- 
mittee now  has  a  yeoman  task  ahead  of  It 
If  It  is  Intelligently,  responsibly,  and  con- 
scientiously to  shoulder  Its  responsibility. 

The  rules  are.  of  course,  of  primary  con- 
cern to  Judges,  lawyers,  civil  litigants,  and 
criminal  defendants  in  our  Federal  cotirts 
But  some  of  the  rules  will  have  a  major  Im- 
pact on  the  day-to-day  activities  of  millions 
of  people  who  never  become  Involved  In  liti- 
gation. Let  me  illustrate. 

In  many  States  communications  between 
husband  and  wife  are  privileged.  Disclosure 
of  such  communications  cannot  be  com- 
pelled In  a  clvU  or  criminal  case.  Rule  505, 
as  proposed,  eliminates  this  privilege  In  the 
Federal  courts  In  all  civil  cases  .and  In  cer- 
tain criminal  cases.  Is  this  desirable?  Will  It 
affect  the  daUy  relationships  of  husbands 
and  wives?  Will  confidential  family  com- 
munications no  longer  be  encouraged  for 
fear  that  some  day.  In  some  Federal  court, 
one  of  the  couple  will  be  compelled  to  tes- 
tify against  the  other?  Should  State  created 
policies  protecting  with  relationships  be 
changed  by  Federal  rules  of  evidence? 

I^oposed  rule  504  eliminates  what  most  of 
us  understand  to  be  universally  the  law — 
what  we  tell  our  doctor  Is  confidential.  Un- 
der the  proposed  rule,  only  if  the  Informa- 
tion Is  given  to  the  doctor  for  purposes  of 
diagnosis  or  treatment  of  mental  or  emo- 
tional conditions  would  the  Information  be 
privileged.  As  one  witness  testified.  If  a  pa- 
tient sees  a  doctor  about  his  ulcer  and  he  is 
considered  to  be  seeing  the  doctor  for  the 
physical  ulcer,  the  information  given  to  the 
doctor  Is  not  privileged.  If,  however,  he  is 
considered  to  be  seeing  the  doctor  concern- 
ing the  underlying  cause  of  the  ulcer — the 
emotional  strain — the  Information  given  to 
the  doctor  Is  privileged. 

Furthermore,  by  definition  the  doctor- 
patient  privilege  will  exist  as  between  a  non- 
doctor  licensed  psychologist  and  patient  In 
some  Instances,  while  not  existing  as  Isetween 
a  licensed  physician  and  his  patient  in  other 
instances.  Again,  grave  public  policy  and 
Federal-State  relations  questions  are  posed. 
We  have  had  medical  testimony  that  the 
quality  of  medical  service  may  well  be  af- 
fected by  the  failure  of  patients  to  be  com- 
pletely frank  for  fear  that  some  day,  in  some 
Federal  court,  personal,  private  Information 
passed  on  to  their  doctor  will  become  public. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  millions  of  patients 
who  may  never  be  Involved  In  litigation  In 
a  Federal  court. 

Newsman's  privilege,  an  issue  which  is  the 
subject  of  highly  controversial  hearings 
presently  in  progress  by  another  of  our  sub- 
committees, is  eliminated  under  these  rules 
In  litigation  In  the  Federal  courts  This,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  some  19  States  have  shield 
laws  which  extend  such  a  privilege  to  news- 
men Involved  In  litigation  In  the  courts  of 
those   States.   Should   the   happenstance   of 


the  court  Into  which  the  newsman  comes — 
Federal  or  State — determine  his  rights?  Will 
this  lead  to  forum  shopping  and.  In  effect, 
eliminate  the  privilege  in  those  States  which 
have  determined  as  a  matter  of  State  policy 
that  such  a  privilege  Is  In  the  public  Interest? 

I  cite  these  three  Issues  merely  to  demon- 
strate some  of  the  problems  with  which  the 
Congress  must  wrestle.  The  final  determina- 
tions to  be  arrived  at  with  respect  to  them 
are  not  of  concern  to  us  today,  for  the  legis- 
lation before  the  House  is  In  no  way  direct- 
ed to  the  substantive  Issues — constitutional 
or  policy.  S.  583  is  directed  at  only  one  ob- 
jective— assuring  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  the  Congress  wUl  have  ample  op- 
portunity to  review  the  rules  developed  by 
distinguished  committees  of  the  Judicial 
Conference.  There  Is  only  one  way  to  do 
that — provide  that  the  rules  will  not  be  op- 
erative until  approved  by  the  Congress. 

As  a  result,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  has  amended  the  bill,  S.  583,  to 
require  affirmative  action  by  the  Congress  be- 
fore the  rules  can  go  Into  effect.  The  com- 
mittee amendment,  which  our  committee 
has  approved,  was  originally  offered  in  the 
special  subcommittee  by  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York.  Congresswoman 
Elizabeth  Holtzman.  The  Holtzman  amend- 
ment Is  a  good  amendment  and  I  would 
like  at  this  time,  to  commend  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York  for  every 
constructive  role  that  she  has  played  In  the 
development  of  this  legislation. 

I  have  been  assured  by  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  that  the  subcommittee  pro- 
poses diligently  to  proceed  with  Its  hearings 
and  with  consideration  of  the  proposed  rules. 
Passage  of  this  bill  will  in  no  way  alter  that 
plan. 

As  you  know,  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary consists  exclusively  of  attorneys,  38 
members  from  21  States,  many  of  whom  have 
been  prosecutors  and  defense  counsel  in  both 
State  and  Federal  courts.  The  committee,  by 
a  virtually  unanimous  vote,  reported  S.  583. 
As  a  result.  I  lu-ge  all  of  my  colleagues  here 
today  to  give  this  measure  their  full  support. 

Mr.  Eckhardt.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

""  Mr.  RoDiNo.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  . 

Mr.  Eckhardt.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  and  also  the  able  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  in  taking  this  step.  These 
rules,  as  proposed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  do 
raise  extremely  serious  legal  questions. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman's  committee  will 
be  concerned  In  Its  deliberations  about  ques- 
tions like  newspapermen  at  present. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  we  should  act  now,  It 
seems  to  me  we  would  act  prematurely  on 
many  matters  that  deserve  deep  considera- 
tion, and  as  I  understood  the  statement  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  which  I 
think  was  very  clear,  the  statement  was  that 
If  we  act  now,  we  will  not  act  substantively 
to  preclude  any  particular  course. 

Mr.  RoDiNo.  The  gentleman  Is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  Eckhardt.  And  the  Import  was  that  we 
will  not  discard  the  work  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  we  will  simply  permit  an  Input 
by  this  bjKly  to  that  work. 

Mr  .'^Chairman,  I  compliment  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  his  consicteratlon  of 
this  matter. 

Mr.  RoDiNo.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
contribution. 

Mr.  Gross.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  RoDiNo.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Cross). 

Mr.  Gross.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Let  me  see  If  I  have  this  straight.  Did  we 
request  the  Supreme  Court  to  provide  new 
and  different  rules  of  evidence,  or  how  does 
this  come  about? 
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Mr.  BoDiNO.  The  Supreme  Court  In  the 
enabling  statutes  has  this  authority  and 
transmitted  these  rules  to  us  as  a  result. 

Mr.  Gross.  Yes,  and  this  bill  has  as  its 
purpose  to  stop  the  new  rules  of  evidence 
from  going  Into  effect? 

Mr.  RODINO.  Until  such  time  as  the  Con- 
gress has  had  an  opportunity  to  study  them 
and  come  back  with  Its  recommendations. 

Mr.  Gross.  And  you  wUl  come  back  to  the 
House  asking  for  affirmative  action  to  put 
the  rules  Into  effect? 

Mr.  RoDiNo.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr,   Gross.  Did  the  gentleman  say  that 
these  new  rules  promulgated  by  the  Supreme 
Court  affect  the  relationship  of  husband  and 
wife? 

Mr,  RoDiNo.  Yes.  sir.  The  privileged  com- 
munications between  husband  and  wife  that 
are  presently  permitted  are  affected  and  are 
restricted  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  Gross.  I  have  been  wedded  to  the  same 
woman  for  some  44  years.  I  Just  wonder  how 
the  new  rules  would  affect  that  relationship. 
I  suppose  the  proposed  new  rules  of  evi- 
dence are  available  to  all  Members. 
Mr.  RooiNo.  They  are  available. 
Mr.  Gross.  Yes.  I  am  worried.  Are  these 
rules  promulgated  by  the  Court  with  respect 
to  the  new  women's  liberation  movement  or 
equal  rights  movement?  Does  the  gentleman 
know? 

Mr.  RoDiNo.  I  would  leave  It  up  to  the 
gentleman  to  inquire  Into  that.  I  am  sure 
he  can  answer  his  own  question. 
Mr.  Gross.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Wtlie.  Win  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
question? 
Mr.  RooiNO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Wtlie.  Does  this  bill  provide  a  new 
procedure?  Are  we  entering  Into  a  new  area 
here  for  the  first  time?  Have  we  not  hereto- 
fore allowed   the  Supreme   Court  to  adopt 
rules    of   evidence    on    Its    own    under   the 
Enabling  Acts? 

Mr.  RoDiNO.  May  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee? 

Mr.  HtJNCATE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

The  Federal  rules  of  civil  and  criminal 
procedures,  as  the  gentleman  probably 
knows,  were  promulgated  by  the  Supreme 
Court  many,  many  years  ago  and  went 
Into  effect. 

Mr.  Wtlie.  Without  any  action  by  this 
body? 

Mr.  Hungate.  I  was  not  here  then,  but  I 
do  not  think  any  action  was  taken.  If  you 
please,  they  went  in  by  default  as  far  as  the 
Congress  Is  concerned. 

Mr.  Wtlie.  That  Is  the  point  I  wanted  to 
make. 

Mr.  Hungate.  Further,  I  think  there  is  a 
distinction  made  as  to  those  who  believe  the 
Courts  prehaps  properly  set  their  own  time 
that  they  will  meet  or  how  long  they  will 
meet  and  certain  proper  housekeeping  mat- 
ters which  you  may  want  to  argue  about 
are  truly  procedural  matters.  We  have  sub- 
stantial testimony  that  when  you  get  Into 
the  rules  of  evidence  you  necesarily  get  Into 
some  areas  that  are  substantive. 

Mr.  Wtlie.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
another  question? 
Mr.  RoDiNo.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wtlie.  I  notice  the  bill  we  have  before 
us  only  pertains  to  a  set  of  rules  which  have 
already  been  promulgated  by  the  Supreme 
Court  and  do  not  pertain  to  any  rules  which 
might  be  promulgated  In  the  future.  Was 
that  question  considered  In  the  Committee 
on  flhe  Judiciary  as  to  whether  we  should 
pass  a  law  which  would  provide  for  a  similar 
procedure  for  subsequent  rules  that  might 
be  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  Hungate.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  this  general  Idea  was  discussed.  I 
might  say  to  the  gentleman  that  there  are 
other  areas  such  as  the  bankruptcy  niles 
promulgated  by  the  courts  which  go  Into 
effect  that  way,  but  we  are  dealing  with  a  bill 


originally  which  we  received  from  the  Senate 
and  which  we  thought  had  much  merit  to  It, 
and  we  hoped  that  we  might  possibly  approve 
It.  We  did  not  want  to  undertake  too  far- 
reaching  an  exhibition  as  to  all  the  enabling 
acts  before  the  Congress.  We  thought  we 
would  confine  ourselves  to  this  one  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  Wtlie.  I  see.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RoDiNo.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Smfth  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  consume. 

(Mr.  Smith  of  New  York  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  Smtth  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  S.  583  as  reported  by  the  committee. 
This  proposed  legislation  serves  two  valuable 
purposes.  First,  it  provides  the  Congress  with 
additional  time  needed  to  study  the  rules  of 
evidence  transmitted  by  the  Supreme  Court 
which  would  otherwise  become  operational 
on  July  1.  1973.  Second,  by  providing  that  the 
rules  shall  not  become  effective  until  such 
time,  and  with  such  amendments,  as  they  are 
approved  by  the  Congress,  the  bill  as  reported 
recogmzes  both  the  importance  of,  and  the 
problems  with,  the  proposed  rules  of  evi- 
dence, and  so  requires  the  Congress  to  play 
an  active  role  in  their  promulgation. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  bill,  S.  583, 
which  passed  the  other  body  on  February  7, 
1973,  would  satisfy  only  the  goal  of  extending 
the  time  of  Congress  In  which  to  consider 
the  rules;  It  would  not,  as  does  this  bill  as 
reported  by  the  committee,  assert  the  pri- 
macy of  the  Congress  In  connection  with 
these  rules,  by  making  their  effectiveness  de- 
pendent upon  affirmative  congressional 
action. 

The  need  for  both  additional  time  to  study 
the  rules  and  for  the  Congress  actively  to 
participate  In  the  rulemaking  process  In  this 
Instance  weis  demonstrated  by  the  eviden- 
tiary hearings  held  on  the  proposed  rules  of 
evidence  by  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
form of  Federal  Criminal  Laws  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

Four  days  of  hearings  at  which  more  than 
20  witnesses  testified,  as  well  as  an  examina- 
tion of  the  lengthy  and  complicated  rules 
themselves  showed  plainly  that  these  rules 
were  not  of  the  ordinary  character,  affecting 
only  technical  procedural  matters,  which  the 
Supreme  Court  has  heretofore  promulgated. 
Rather,  the  hearings  revealed  that,  among 
other  things,  there  were  constitutional  diffi- 
culties with  some  of  the  proposed  rules  Inso- 
far as  they  purported.  In  certain  civil  cases, 
to  supplant  State  laws  In  the  area  of  priv- 
ilege; that,  because  of  the  arguably  substan- 
tive nature  of  some  of  the  proposed  rules, 
there  was  also  a  serious  question  whether  the 
rules  were  within  the  authority  granted  by 
Congress  to  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  en- 
abling acts  to  promulgate  rules  of  "practice 
and  procedure";  that  the  method  of  promul- 
gation of  these  rules  by  the  Advisory  and 
Standing  Committees  of  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence may  have  been  deficient  In  not  affording 
all  Interested  persons  and  organizations  an 
opportunity  for  comment;  and  that  the  con- 
tent and  wisdom  of  a  number  of  specific 
rules  was  open  to  extensive  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee  will  permit  the  Congress  to  con- 
sider these  problems  and.  if  deemed  appro- 
priate, to  amend  the  rules  to  try  to  solve 
them.  I  note  that  the  bill  as  reported  has 
had  overwhelming  support.  It  was  reported 
by  the  subcommittee  with  only  one  dissent- 
ing vote  and  In  the  full  committee  by  a 
similarly  near-unanimous  voice  vote.  The 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
other  body,  who  Introduced  S.  583,  has 
written  a  letter  stating  that  he  will  support 
the  bin  as  reported  here.  The  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  other 
body  also  has  assured  the  committee  of  his 
satisfaction  with  the  bill  as  reported. 


The  sole  concern  expressed  has  been  that 
this  bill  not  be  used  as  a  means  to  unduly 
forestall  or  prevent  rules  of  evidence  from 
being  promulgated,  thereby  destroying  the 
valuable  work  of  the  eminent  Judges  schol- 
ars, and  practitioners  who  labored  for  many 
years  to  produce  the  proposed  rules.  Let 
me  state  in  response  to  thU  concern  that 
there  is  no  Intention  by  this  bill  to  scuttle 
the  rules  of  evidence.  As  the  committee  re- 
port makes  clear,  the  committee  Intends  to 
proceed  as  promptly  as  possible  toward  a 
consideration  of  the  rules.  Indeed  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal 
Laws,  on  which  I  serve,  has  already  sched- 
end^  meetings  for  the  following  week  to  this 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  as  reported  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  Congress  studv  of  these 
rules.  I   therefore  urge  that  It  be  "passed 

The  only  objection  to  this  bill  that  we 
heard  was  that  this  might  be  Just  a  method 
of  stalling  action  on  these  rules  of  evidence 
and  that  no  action  would  be  taken  I  think 
probably  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Hungate)  will  tell  the  Members  that  he 
has  no  such  Intention,  and  I  believe  he  has 
already  Introduced  a  bill  as  a  working  tool 
for  the  handling  of  this  matter 

Mr.  Hungate.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York.  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 

Mr.  Hungate.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  indeed 
under  the  sponsorship  of  other  colleagues 
on  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  intro- 
duced a  bUl  which  involves  all  of  the  pro- 
posed rules.  And  I  will  make  a  statement  of 
disclaimer,  if  you  wish,  that  whUe  some  of 
these  rules  may  improve  the  administration 
of  Justice  there  are  others  I  might  amend 
myself,  but  that  the  purpose  of  that  bill  is 
to  bring  all  of  the  rules  before  the  Congress 
and  not  so  as  to  take  on  a  do-nothing  atti- 
tude, but  to  examine  the  work  that  has  been 
done  for  7  or  8  years  by  a  very  distinguished 
committee,  and  certainly  it  would  be  verv 
unusual  if  they  have  not  found  contribu- 
tlons  that  add  to  the  administration  of 
Justice.  We  have  Just  one  more  day  of  hear- 
ings, and  then  we  have  scheduled  markuD 
sessions.  ^ 

Mr.  Wtdler.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the  een- 
tleman  yield?  * 

Mr.  Smfth  of  California.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Wtdler.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it 
would  be  helpful  if  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee would  give  us  some  Idea  as  to  the 
way  they  will  handle  the  problem  areas  The 
gentleman  stated.  I  believe,  that  80  or  85 
percent  of  the  proposed  rules  changes  are 
not  controversial,  and  that  leaves  another  20 
percent  that  we  would  have  to  worry  about 
We  had  one  of  these  areas  mentioned  which 
Involved  the  husband  and  wife  privilege,  but 
I  wonder  if  we  could  have  some  idea  of  the 
other  controversial  area  touched  on  so  that 
we  may  have  some  Idea  as  to  what  thev 
are?  ' 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman 
that  because  I  am  not  an  expert  in  the  field 
of  the  controversial  proposed  new  rules.  I  am 
going  to  let  someone  else  answer  the  gentle- 
man's question,  but  before  I  do  so  I  would 
state  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  that 
that  matter  is  not  before  us  today. 

Mr.  Wtdler.  I  understand   that. 

Mr.  Smtth  of  New  York.  Because  essen- 
tially this  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee have  not  had  the  opportunity  yet 
to  go  into  the  rules  that  may  or  may  not  be 
controversial,  and  to  have  hearings  on  them. 

Mr.  Hungate.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  Smtth  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Hungate.  To  zero  In  on  an  area  of  ready 
controversy,  I  recommend  article  V  to  the 
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Members  which  deals  with  all  of  ths 
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have  newsman 
there   would   be   no  such   prlvUege; 
of  State;  and  official  Information.  I 
covered  it  all.  Sknd  that  is  a 
slon  of  the  section. 

Another    section    would    be 
I   think   my    colleagues    on    the 
woiUd  agree  that  article  V  Is  where 
a  general  amotint  of  concern. 

Mr.  Wtdler.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  Gboss.  WUl  the  gentleman 

Mr.   Smith  of   New   York.   I   yield 
gentleman   from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Gross.  I  wonder  If  when  the 
tee  brings  their  report  or  bUl  to  the 
win  It  be  considered,  would  the 
think,  under  an  open  rule?  I  ask 
tipn   because   of   this   element   of 
bXitl-an^-'^^®  relationships.  I  mlgl  t 
toVptfer  an  amendment  to  that,  ^^^^ 
mg^he  years  I  have  in  that      "   " 

MA  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  would 
the  gentleman  as  far  as  I  know,  oi 
this  person  Is  concerned,  we  have 
the   barest   preliminary   discussion 
matter.  No  decision  has  been 
we  have  not  come  anywhere  near 

Mr    HUNGATE.   Will   the   gentlemar 

Mr.   SMTTH   of   New  York.   I  yield 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Httngate.  The  gentleman 
as  usual  asks  very  perceiving  questlo:  is 
is  precisely  the  question  the  dlstln 
Committee  on  Rules  put  to  us.  I  thjnk 
response  there  was:  It  was,  of  course, 
to  speak  for  all  of  the  members  of  tl 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary  to  say  what 
a  rule  we  would  be  back  seeking. 

My  comment  In  the  committee 
after  we  have  examined  this  thoroughly 
my  part  I  do  not  have  much  fear  of 
It  to  an  open  rule. 

The  gentleman  has  raised  an 
point  twice.  I  think  this  husband-; 
situation  could  concern  us  all.  We 
some  cases  It  may  be  a  privilege  on 
and  a  hardship  post  on  the  other. 

Mr.     Gross.    Will    the    gentlemai 
further? 

Mr.  SMtxH  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
tleman  fr6m  Iowa. 

Mr.  Gross.  I  would  be  happy  If  11 
be  an  open  rule,  but  I  can  see  a  field 
lawyers,  vrtth  nonlawyers  taking  a 
If  the  rules  of  evidence  come 'up 
open  rule.  There  would  be  one  big 
for  the  lawyers. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chalrnlan 
bill  as  reported  I  think  would  greatlj 
t&te  the  Congress  study  of  these 
rules. 

I  urge  that  It  be  passed.  I  reserve 
ance  of  my  tlme^ 

(Mr.  Httnoate  asked  and  was 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his 

Mr.  HxTNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.   Chairman,    the   distinguished 
Member  of  Parliament.  A.  T.  Herbeijt 
wrote: 

"The  question  'What  is  the  law? 
which  frequently  arises  In  our  counts 
sometimes   receives   a   satisfactory 

We  on  this  committee  propose  at 
consider  very  carefully  this  area  of 
of  evidence  and  to  seek  what  might 
appropriate  answers. 

The  bill  before  us  is  a  short. 

It  provides  that  the  77  Rules  of 
which  have  been  proposed  for  use 
Federal    courts   shall    not    become 
except  to  the  extent,  and  with  such 
ments.  as  they  may  be  expressly 
by  act  of  Congress.  By  an  overwhelmlnfe 
vote  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
recommended  its  pEissage. 

Permit  me  briefly  to  outline  some 
background  and  events  which  have 
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us  to  the  point  where  S.  583  Is  before  this 
committee  for  approval. 

By  orders  dated  November  30,  1972,  and 
December  18,^973,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  Stages  authorized  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice to  send  te  Congress  proposed  Federal 
Rules  of  Evidence  and  amendments  to  the 
existing  Rj;«s  of  Civil  Procedure  and  Rules 
of  Crlmlrfal  Procedure.  This  he  did  on  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1973.  In  its  initial  authorization 
order,  the  Court  stated  that  the  proposed 
evidence  rules  were  prescribed  pursuant  to 
sections  3402.  3771  and  3772.  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  and  sections  2072  and  2075, 
title  28.  United  States  Code. 

The  cited  sections  of  law  are  commonly 
known  as  rules  enabling  acts.  In  essence, 
they  empower  the  Supreme  Court  to  pre- 
scribe rules  of  practice  and  procedure.  Sec- 
tions 2072  and  2075  of  title  28  authorize  the 
promulgation  of  civil  and  bankruptcy  rules, 
and  section  3771  of  title  18,  authorizes  the 
promulgation  of  criminal  rules  for  use  up 
to  and  including  verdict.  These  three  sec- 
tions provide.  In  pertinent  part: 

Such  rules  shall  not  take  effect  until  they 
have  been  reported  to  Congress  by  the  Chief 
Justice  •  •  •  and  until  the  expiration  of 
ninety  days  after  they  have  been  thus  re- 
ported. 

Sections  3402  of  title  18  and  3772  of  title 
28  relate  respectively  to  proceedings  before 
U.S.  magistrates  and  criminal  proceedings 
after  verdict.  They  do  not  contain  the  90-d:iy 
provision;  rather  section  3402  is  silent  as 
to  effective  dates,  and  section  3772  provides 
that  the  Supreme  Court  may  fix  the  effective 
dates  of  rules  promulgated  pursuant  to  that 
section. 

There  Is  some  confusion  as  to  whether  the 
rules  win  become  law  for  any  purposes 
on  May  6,  1973—90  days  after  their  trans- 
mittal of  February  5 — even  though  their 
Implementation  date  has  been  fixed  by  the 
Court  as  July  1,  1973. 

In  either  case,  unless  an  act  of  Congress 
Is  signed  Into  law  by  the  President  before 
July  1,  1973.  the  rules  would  be  effective  on 
that  date  in  the  II  U.S.  circuit  courts  of  ap- 
peals, the  93  U.S.  district  courts,  the  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  the  Canal  Zone,  and 
the  district  courts  of  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  In  proceedings  before  U.S.  mag- 
istrates. 

The  special  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  opened  hearings  on 
the  proposed  rules  on  February  7.  2  days  after 
they  were  received  by  the  Congress  from  the 
Chief  Justice.  We  have  to  date  had  5  days 
of  hearings — each  running  into  the  after- 
noon. We  continue  on  March  15. 

It  Is  clear  from  the  testimony,  and  from 
the  materials  submitted  for  our  hearing  rec- 
ord, that  there  are  substantial  constitutional, 
other  legal,  and  policy  questions  to  be  re- 
solved with  respect  to  the  proposed  rules 
before  any  of  them  should  be  permitted  to 
become  effective. 

Witnesses.  Including  former  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Arthur  Goldberg,  Chief  Judge 
Henry  J.  Friendly  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Second  Circuit,  and  Attorney  General 
Robert  W.  Warren  of  Wisconsin,  who  is  the 
president-elect  of  the  National  Association 
of  Attorneys  General,  as  well  as  spokesman 
for  the  American  College  of  Trial  Lawyers, 
the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Associ- 
ation, and  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
Indeed,  those  who  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
Judicial  Conference,  have  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  numerous  Issues, 
of  which  the  following  are  illustrative: 

First.  Can  the  Supreme  Court  constitu- 
tionally promulgate  rules  of  evidence?  Is  that 
a  legislative  prerogative?  Can  even  the  Con- 
gress enact  rules  which  impinge  on  State- 
created  substantive  rights? 

Second.  Are  the  rules  of  evidence  within 
the  purview  of  the  authority  granted  the 
Supreme  Court  by  the  enabling  acts?  Are 
they  rules  of  practice  and  procedure?  Jus- 


tice William  O.  Douglas,  dissenting  from  the 
Court  action,  said  he  doubted  that  they 
were. 

Third.  Assuming  no  constitutional  or 
other  legal  problems,  and  that  the  rules  are 
within  the  authority  conferred  by  the  en- 
abling acts,  is  It  wise  and  Is  there  a  need  as 
a  matter  of  policy  to  have  rules  of  evidence 
uniform  In  the  Federal  courts  across  the 
country?  It  Is  more  desirable  to  have  rules 
imiform  as  between  the  Federal  courts  and 
the  States  In  which  they  sit? 

Fourth.  Has  there  been  enough  exposure 
of  the  proposed  rules  for  Interested  and  af- 
fected persons  and  organizations  to  com- 
ment? For  example,  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation Itself  Is  not  yet  In  a  position  to 
speak  to  the  rules.  As  reflected  In  corre- 
spondence from  the  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

'•The  Rules  of  Evidence  •  •  •  which  were 
authorized  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
•  •  •  have  never  been  submitted  to  any 
Committee  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
and  contain  new  matters  which  were  not 
included  in  any  earlier  draft  submitted  or 
considered  by  the  ABA." 

A  number  of  specific  rules  have  been  the 
focus  of  considerable  adverse  testimony. 
Among  these  are  rules  relating  to  the  role  of 
the  Judge  at  trial— rules  105  and  706;  pre- 
sumption—rules 301  to  303;  privileges— 
lawyer-client,  rules  503;  doctor-patient,  rules 
504;  husband-wife,  rules  505;  and  secrets  of 
state  and  other  official  information,  rules 
509 — newsmen's  privileges  where  existent, 
18  States.  Other  rules  which  have  been  the 
jubject  of  considerable  attention  by  the  wit- 
nesses Include  those  relating  to  the  dis- 
closure of  the  Identity  of  Informers — rule 
510;  Impeachment  of  witnesses  by  evidence 
of  conviction  of  crime — rule  609;  and  those 
relating  to  hearsay  evidence.  The  questions 
which  have  been  raised  are  most  difficult 
and  complex.  They  Involve  not  only  law  and 
policy  questions,  but  delicate  questions  of 
Federal-State  relations. 

Even  before  the  proposed  rules  were  sent 
to  the  Congress,  it  was  clear  they  would  gen- 
erate considerable  controversy.  As  a  result. 
Senator  Ervin  Introduced  3.  583,  to  defer  to 
the  end  of  the  first  session  of  the  93d 
Congress  the  effective  date  of  the  rules.  This 
bill  passed  the  Senate  without  objection  on 
February  7.  2  days  after  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  reported  It,  also  with- 
out objection. 

The  hearings  conducted  by  our  subcom- 
mittee serve  to  emphasize  that  Congress 
should  not  have  to  act  under  the  gun.  Clear- 
ly, the  168  pages  of  rules  and  advisory  com- 
mittee notes  which  were  almost  8  years  In 
the  making  deserve  deliberate,  careful  con- 
gressional consideration.  The  rules  should 
not  be  permitted  to  become  effective  with- 
out affirmative  action  by  the  Congress. 

There  are  some  who  have  Interpreted  the 
Judiciary  Committee  bill  as  Intended  to  kill 
the  rules.  This  is  not  so.  Other  members  of 
the  special  subcommittee  and  I  and  members 
of  the  full  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  have 
stated  in  open  hearings  and  meetings  our 
Intention  to  proceed  diligently  with  consid- 
eration of  the  work  product  of  the  distin- 
guished Judicial  Conference  Committee  on 
Rviles  of  Practice  and  Procedure  and  its  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Rules  of  Evidence.  We 
propose  to  fulfill  this  commitment. 

In  this  connection,  I  might  mention  that 
the  first  markup  sessions  for  the  rxiles  are 
scheduled  for  March  21  and  23.  Alsd,  on 
March  12. 1  Introduced,  along  with  a  number 
of  my  Judiciary  Committee  colleagues,  H.R. 
5463,  a  bill  to  enact  the  rules  as  proposed  by 
the  coxirt.  The  bUl  Is  Intended  as  a  vehicle 
on  which  the  Congress  may  work  Its  will.  It 
is  not  necessarily  Intended  by  Its  sponsors 
as  a  blanket  endorsement  of  the  rules,  or  even 
of  the  concept  that  uniform  rules  are  neces- 
sary or  desirable.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  some 
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Members  will  conclude  we  should  not  have 
uniform  rules.  Others  will  take  Issue  with 
specific  articles  or  rules,  recommending  they 
be  stricken  in  their  entirety  or  amended  In 
some  respects.  I,  myself,  may  well  propose 
some  changes.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of 
the  proposed  rules  have,  to  date,  engendered 
no  substantial  controversy  at  the  hearings. 

To  sunmiarlze,  the  nature,  complexity,  and 
potential  impact  of  the  subject  before  the 
Congress  make  clear  that  the  proposed  rules 
of  evidence  should  not  be  permitted  to  go 
Into  effect  by  congressional  Inaction.  The 
fundamental  rights  and  human  relationships 
which  will  be  affected  by  the  rules,  both  In 
and  out  of  the  courts,  require  that  the  rules 
be  permitted  to  become  effective  only  if, 
when,  and  to  the  extent  they  are  affirmatively 
approved  by  the  Congress. 

I  urge  the  committee  to  approve  S.  583  In 
Its  present  text. 

Mr.  Hdtchinson.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HuNGATT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  HtTTCHiNsoN.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  whether  he  would 
agree  this  bill  does  not  represent  any  kind 
of  confrontation  with  the  Court.  The  Court 
agrees  that  the  power  Is  In  the  Congress  to 
do  as  it  will  with  these  rules  of  evidence. 

Mr.  HtJNOATE.  The  gentleman  makes  a  point 
that  shoiild  be  made.  The  testimony  of  the 
Federal  Judges  before  us  agreed  on  that,  and 
the  members  of  this  distinguished  committee 
unanimously  said  this  province  belongs  to 
the  Congress  and  Lf  the  Congress  chooses  to 
assert  It,  the  Judges  do  not  question  that 
power. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  other  point  I  wanted 
to  raise  with  the  gentleman  has  already.  I 
think,  adequately  been  touched  upon,  but  be- 
cause of  some  fear  that  has  been  expressed 
In  other  areas  I  would  like  to  Join  the  gentle- 
man In  his  statement  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  wants  to  state  In  the  clearest  pos- 
sible way  that  It  has  no  intent  to  delay  or 
to  taken  any  course  of  action  which  might 
result  In  Inaction.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
committee  not  only  to  have  these  2  days 
of  markup  ■  sessions  next  week  but  also  we 
are  going  to  continue  and  there  are  going  to 
be  some  positive  results  In  this  session  of 
the  Congress,  hopefully  by  this  summer.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  HtTNGATE.  Correct. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion and  I  would  like  to  concur  In  his  re- 
marks and  state  I  have  a  tentative  deadline. 
There  are  nine  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee as  the  gentleman  knows,  and  there  is  also 
the  full  committee,  but  my  deadline  Is  the  1st 
of  July.  I  would  like  to  see  us  finish  several 
weeks  ahead  of  that  If  we  could.  We  are  work- 
ing on  this  legislation  to  fxistpone  that  effec- 
tive date,  but  until  It  Is  passed  we  had  better 
be  ready  on  these  substantive  questions  also. 
There  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  this 
committee  of  which  I  am  aware  to  delay  this 
in  any  way. 

Mr.  HTTTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  McClort). 

(Mr.  McClort  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  MCCI.ORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  this  meastire.  I  hope  the  House  will 
act  favorably  upon  It. 

I  cannot  help  but  remark  that  the  com- 
mittee which  developed  these  rules  has  done 
a  highly  commendable  Job.  I  have  Joined 
with  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hun- 
GATK)  a«  a  cosponsor  of  these  rules  as  legis- 
lation. This  does  not  Indicate  my  full  sup- 
port of  all  the  rules,  but  It  does  indicate  that 
a  subtsantlal  part  of  these  codified  rulee 
should  be  given  prompt  approval  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  hope  that  we  will  act  affirmatively  on 
the  measure  before  us  today,  and  that  we  will 


give  approval  to  substantially  all  of  these 
codified  Federal  rules  of  evidence  at  an  early 
date. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Dennis)  . 

(Mr.  Dennis  asked  and  was  given  permis- 
sion to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  Dennis.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  Committee,  I,  too,  am  on  the  subcom- 
mittee headed  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  HuNGATE) .  I,  too,  support  the 
action  of  the  subcommittee  In  regard  to 
these  proposed  new  rules  of  evidence  for  the 
Federal  courts.  That  action  has  already  been 
described  to  the  Committee  and  It  consists, 
as  the  members  have  been  told,  basically 
In  a  bill  which,  rather  than  having  the  rules 
which  the  court  has  transmitted  become 
law  automatically  on  the  expiration  of  the 
date  unless  we  act  to  the  contrary,  will 
result  In  these  rules  not  becoming  law  un- 
til and  unless  we  enact  them  into  law. 

I  favor  that  approach  on  general  princi- 
ples, and  also  because  there  are  controversial 
portions  of  these  rules  which  I  think  many 
Members  of  the  House  vrWX  be  Interested  In 
addressing  themselves  to.  The  rules  in  gen- 
eral are  good.  They  are  the  product  of  the 
work  for  a  number  of  years  of  a  very  dis- 
tinguished committee  of  lawyers.  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  what  has  already  been  said, 
that  It  Is  no  part  of  the  intention  of  this 
subconmilttee  to  fall  to  act. 

We  are  going  to  present  promptly  a  bill 
to  the  House  which  will  In  its  essentials  be 
these  rules,  possibly  with  some  amendments 
made  by  the  conunlttee,  and  which  we  will 
offer  as  a  piece  of  legislation  to  the  Congress 
In  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Wylie.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Wtlie.  Let  us  assume  for  the  moment 
that  this  bill  is  passed  and  that  the  Con- 
gress acts  on  this  new  set  of  rules  and  that 
they  become  law.  Could  the  Supreme  Court 
after  Congress  adjoiirns  sine  die  adopt  a 
change  of  those  rules? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  would  assume  that  in  theory 
they  could,  so  long  as  the  enabling  acts  un- 
der which  these  rules  were  adopted  remain 
on  the  books,  but  I  think  It  would  be  exceed- 
ingly unlikely  that  they  In  fact  would  do  bo, 
because  the  bill  we  will  present  will  be 
essentially  the  Court's  rules,  which  the  Court 
has  transmitted  after  having  Its  commission 
work  on  them  for  about  8  years. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michlgtin. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  should  like  to  respond 
to  the  question  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Of  course,  the  gentleman  tinderstands  that 
If  the  Supreme  Court  should  propose  to 
promulgate  a  rule  under  the  law  after  we 
adjourn  It  could  not  become  effective  until 
after  that  rule  had  again  been  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  for  90  days. 

Mr.  Dennis.  That  Is  correct  also. 

Mr.  Wylie.  I  know  that  Is  correct,      s, 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
a  followup  question? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Wylie.  This  bill  applies  only  to  this 
particular  set  of  rules,  and  would  apply  only 
until  the  next  90  days  or  so.  Is  it  90  days? 

Mr.  Dennis.  The  bill  before  us  now,  of 
course,  will  provide  that  these  rules  will 
have  no  force  and  effect  untU  and  unless 
we  adopt  them  by  future  legislation. 

Mr.  Wylie.  I  believe  the  point  I  want  to 
make  is,  why  did  not  the  committee  rec- 
ommend legislation  which  apply  to  future 
recommendations? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  will  have  to  say  on  that  sub- 
ject— and  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  my  dis- 


tinguished chairman — to  do  that  we  would 
have  to  get  Into  the  whole  matter  of  the 
enabling  acts,  which  apply  not  only  to  these 
rules  but  also  to  the  authority  to  adopt, 
for  instance,  the  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure 
and  the  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  and 
where  the  authority  of  the  Court  to  act  Is 
plainer  than  it  is  In  this  field.  I  may  say 
that  the  committee  did  not  want  at  this 
time  to  get  into  that  fundamental  type  of 
revision. 

Mr.  HuNCATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  HuNGATE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

In  further  response  to  the  Inquiry  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  I  believe,  very  ably  stated  the  sit- 
uation regarding  the  possibility  of  the  court 
extending  the  rules.    • 

Section  2072  of  title  28.  Judiciary  and  Ju- 
dicial Procedure,  specifically  provides: 

Such  rules  shall  not  take  effect  until  they 
have  been  reported  to  Congress  by  the  Chief 
Justice  at  or  after  the  beglnmng  of  a  reg- 
ular session  thereof  but  not  later  than  the 
first  day  of  May,  and  until  the  expiration 
of  ninety  days  after  they  have  been  thus 
reported. 

I  have  used  the  gentleman's  time,  and 
I  will  yield  him  an  additional  minute. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
that  I  believe  we  felt  we  were  breaking  new 
ground  on  the  proposed  evidence  code  when 
compared  to  prior  handling  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy rules,  the  Federal  rules  of  civil  pro- 
cedure, the  Federal  criminal  nUes,  all  com- 
ing Into  effect  without  congressional  action. 
We  were  hesitant  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMn-H  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Mr.  Chairman,  vmi  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  HtrrcHiNsoN.  I  believe  we  should  make 
the  point  again  that  there  U  an  honest 
question  as  to  whether  the  enabling  acts 
which  refer  to  the  rules  of  practice  and  pro- 
cedure were  Intended  to  cover  the  rules  of 
evidence. 

The  rules  of  evidence.  In  the  minds  of 
m^y  attorneys,  at  least,  are  something  dif- 
ferent from  the  rules  of  practice  and  pro- 
cedure. So  there  is  a  question  as  to  whether 
those  enabling  acts  cover  the  rules  that  have 
been  promulgated. 

I  believe  that  under  these  circumstances 
the  Congress  had  a  duty  to  act  affirmatively 
on  this  question. 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  wUl  say  that  I  concur  with 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

I  might  add — and  this  goes  to  the  point 
asked  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Wydler)  a  minute  ago — that  question  par- 
ticularly arises  on  this  subject  of  prlvUege. 

There  Is  not  only  the  husband  and  wife 
privilege,  but  the  physician  and  patient  priv- 
ilege, the  prlvUege  with  respect  to  Govern- 
ment secrets,  the  prlvUege.  If  any.  with  re- 
spect to  police  Informers,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  a  verj^  serious  ques- 
tion whether  those  may.  in  fact,  be  matters 
of  substantive  law.  rather  than  procedure, 
and,  if  so,  whether  they  should  not  be  gov- 
erned by  the  laws  of  the  States  where  the 
court  sits  under  the  normal  doctrine  of  Erie 
versus  Tompkins.  That  Is  one  of  the  things 
to  which  the  committee  will  be  addressing  It- 
self. 

Other  portions  are  less  controversial  In 
that  sense,  but  there  are  other  rules  of  evi- 
dence which  do  not  pertain  to  substance,  so 
much,  but  which  also  may  be  matters  on 
which  people  have  various  ylews,  such  ks 
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modifications  of  the   hearsay   rule 
stance,  which  Is  a  basic,  fundamenta 
the   laws  of  evidence,  matters  of 
ment  of  witnesses,  presumptions 
things  which  may  need  our  attention 

Mr.  Wydleb.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  th« 
man  yield? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
New  York  (Mr.  Wydlek). 

Mr.  Wtdleb.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
me   Is   this,   for  example:    I   have 
this  article  5  that  the  chairman  of 
committee  referred  to.  That  partlcu 
does    not   say   one    word   about 
privileges  at  all;  It  does  not  even 
It  Just  avoids  the  question  and,  I 
leaves  you  with  the  assumption  there 

The  Chairman.  The  time  of  the 
has  expired. 

Mr.  Htjnoatz.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
dltlonal  minutes  to  the  gentleman  f^om 
dlana  (Mr.  Dennis). 

Mr.  Dennis.  Mr.   Chairman.  I 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  will  yield  further  to  the  gentlem^ 
New  York  (Mr.  Wydlze)  . 

Mr.  Wtdleb.   Mr.  Chairman,   whal 
see  developing  here  Is  a  very  difficult 
tlve  situation.  The  Committee  on 
clary,  as  I  understand  it,  has  a  spec 
committee  looking  into  this  partlcul 
tlon  of  newsmen's  privilege.  I  do 
whether  they  are  going  to  act  or 
of  action  they  may  take  or  may 
but  that  particular  matter  alone  cou)d 
to  hold  up  the  whole  consideration 
overall  review,  the  current  review  and 
of  the  rules  of  evidence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  as   far  as  th 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary  is  concern^ 
is  this  matter  going  to  be  handled? 
going  to  be  handled  by  one 
the  other  subcommittee,  or  is  this 
become  bogged  down  in  a  Jurisdictional 
pute,  or  is  this  whole  bill  going  to  be 
to  this  one  question? 

Mr.    Dennis.    Mr.    Chairman.    I    wl]  1 
later  to  the  gentleman  from  Mlssou  'I 
Htjngate)  but  first  on  my  own  behalf 
just  like  to  say  this  to  the  gentlenu 
Under  these  rules  as  provided  therp 
newsman's  privilege,  and  the  rules 
that  the  privileges  ^as  listed,  which 
Include  the  newsman's  privilege  are 
privileges. 

Mr.   Chairman,   my  personal   hope 
be  that  under  those  circumstances — bfcca 
as  the  gentleman  says,  that  Is  a  very 
verslal  issue,  and  because  there  Is  a 
bill  on  the  subject — that  whatever 
done  on  that  subject,  as  far  as  I 
cerned.  I  would  like  to  see  left  to  th( 
bUl  and  not  brought  into  this  one. 

Mr.    HuNGATE.    Mr.    Chairman,    w 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  yield  to  the  gentlema|i 
Missouri    (Mr.   Hungate). 

Mr.  HuNDATE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thatik 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  whc 
to  the  House  is  from  one  of  the   16 
States  where  the  newsmen  have  this 
lege,  and  If  we  do  not  act  by  July  1 
latest,  those  States  newsman's  privlle^ 
be  out   the  window   as  far  as  the 
courts  are  concerned.  Am  I  correct  in 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  think  that  would  in 
yes.  In  answer  to  the  gentleman's 

Mr.  Wtdler.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
man  yield  further  to  me? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  yield  further  to  the 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Wtdler). 

Mr.   Wtdler.   Mr.   Chairman,   that 
the  thing  that  bothers  me.  I  am  worried 
what  Is  going  to  happen  legislatively 
we  are  going  to  have  two  different 
mlttees  of  the  Committee  on  the 
considering  this  matter.  One  of  the 
mlttee.  I  understand,  is  almost 
concernlng'ltself  with  this  newsman's 
lege  problem,  but  now  another  subco: 
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Is  going  to  be  concerned  with  this  in  the  sense 
that  the  committee  is  coming  into  the  general 
reform  of  the  rules,  which  Includes  the  sec- 
tion concerned  with  the  newsman's  privi- 
lege. 

The  Chairman.  Once  again  the  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HI7NCATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  I  addi- 
tional minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Dennis)  . 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  Dennis.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  for 
response. 

Mr.  Hungate.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  both  of  these  matters  wiU  be  re- 
ferred to  the  full  committee  as  well  as  the 
subcommittee,  and  I  think  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  that  we  will  not  come  out  of  the 
full  committee  with  two  separate  reports  and 
two  different  bills  on  this  question.  All  we  aire 
requesting  the  Members  to  do  here  today  Is  to 
give  us  additional  time  to  study  this  news- 
man's privilege  problem,  because  otherwise 
the  new  rules  will  do  away  with  that  In  some 
of  the  States  that  already  have  them,  and  this 
will  give  us  further  time  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  Tbxbn.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  Dennis..  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  Treen.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  am  a  little  bit  conceriAd  about  this.  I 
appreciate  the  purpose  of  this  bill.  It  will 
hold  up  the  effectiveness  of  the  amendments 
to  the  Federal  law  on  civil  procedure  and 
criminal  procedure,  and  It  will  also  hold  up 
the  effectiveness  of  the  rules  of  evidence. 

We  have  not  heretofore  had  a  formal  code 
of  evidence  as  we  have  had  In  the  rules  of 
procedure.  Will  some  smart  criminal  lawyer 
defending  someone  try  to  suggest  that  the 
effect  of  this  bill  would  be  not  to  have  any 
rules  of  evidence  at  all  until  we  act?  X  think 
there    is    a    distinction    between    the    civil 

procedure 

The  Chairman.  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield  me  1  additional  minute? 

Mr.  SMrrH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  will  yield  the  gentleman  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  yield  further  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Treen.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
We  are  dealing  with  amendments  to  a  code 
of  procedure  both  on  the  civil  and  the  crim- 
inal side,  but  we  are  not  dealing  with  amend- 
ments to  a  code  of  evidence  In  effect.  We  are 
dealing  with  the  first  code  of  evidence  really 
being  promulgated  by  the  Court.  Since  you 
are  holding  up  the  effectiveness  of  that  code 
of  evidence,  will  some  smart  lawyer  be  able 
to  say  that  you  do  not  have  any  rules  of  evi- 
dence at  all  until  Congress  acts? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think 
we  have  rules  of  evidence  now  which  are  not 
codified,  of  course,  but  can  be  used  as  they 
have  been  before  unless  we  have  done  some 
changing. 

Mr.  Treen.  I  am  concerned  about  It,  and 
I  hope  you  are  right. 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  think  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  Httngate.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  6  min- 
utes to  our  colleague  on  the  committee,  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York   (Miss  Holtz- 

MAN)  . 

(Miss  Holtzman  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Miss  Holtzman.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  S.  583  as  reported.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  the  blp>artlsan  sup- 
port given  to  the  bill  before  us  and  for  the 
distinguished  efforts  of  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

The  bill  before  us  now  consists  of  an 
amendment  of  S.  583  as  originally  passed 
by  the  Senate.  As  a  freshman,  I  am  partic- 


ularly pleased  that  this  amendment,  which 
I  proposed,  was  reported  favorably  by  the 
subcommittee  considering  the  proposed 
Rules  of  Evidence,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
as  a  whole,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

The  bill  before  us  provides  that  the  pro- 
posed rules  of  evidence  for  the  Federal  courts 
cannot  take  effect  unless  and  until  Congress 
explicitly  enacts  them,  with  or  without 
changes. 

It  is  urgent  that  we  adopt  S.  683  as  re- 
p>orted.  For,  If  we  take  no  action,  the  pro- 
posed rules  would  automatically  become  law 
on  May  6,  the  end  of  the  90-day  congres- 
sional review  period  specified  in  tha,  enabling 
acts.  Yet  It  Is  Important  that  we  4eUberate 
carefully  over  these  rules  before  they  go  into 
effect. 

The  proposed  rules  of  evidence  do  not  deal 
with  abstruse  legal  technicalities.  They  seek 
to  resolve  social  Issues  over  which  there  is 
now  vast  national  debate:  executive  secrecy, 
the  newsmen's  privilege,  and  individual 
privacy. 

For  example,  the  Rules  permit  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  shroud  its  actlvltlee  in  secrecy 
by  creating  an  expanded  doctrine  of  state 
secrets.  Thus,  the  Government  could  pre- 
vent disclosure  of  any  Government  secret — 
whatever  that  may  be — simply  by  showing 
that  the  so-called  secret  might  disclose 
matters  relating  to  national  defense  or  In- 
ternational relations.  The  Government  Is  not 
required,  as  it  is  now,  to  show  that  the  dis- 
closure of  the  secret  would  adversely  affect 
national  security.  Executive  secrecy  Is  also 
expanded  under  a  vague  doctrine  of  official 
information  which  would  shield  Government 
documents  presently  avaUable  to  litigants. 

In  addition,  the  Rules  forbid  the  use  in 
Federal  Courts  of  the  newsmen's  privilege 
and  the  traditional  doctor-patient  privilege 
and  severely  narrows  the  long-established 
right  of  husbands  and  wives  to  keep  their 
communications  private — even  in  diversity 
cases. 

As  the  hearings  have  shown,  these  Rules 
raise  problems  of  a  constitutional  dimension. 
By  narrowing  the  husband-wife  privilege  they 
may  violate  constitutional  rights  of  privacy. 
By  constricting  the  hearsay  doctrine  they 
may  abridge  a  criminal  defendant's  light  un- 
der the  sixth  amendment  to  confront  his  ac- 
cusers. And.  it  may  be  that  article  HI  of 
the  Constitution  prohibits  the  Supreme 
Court  from  promulgating  certain  substan- 
ja^S"  rules  of  evidence,  except  in  the  context 
of  a  particular  case  or  controversy. 

Moreover,  to  the  extent  that  these  rules 
deal  with  substantive  rights  as  opposed  to 
housekeeping  court  procedures  the  drafters 
may  have  overstepped  the  bounds  of  con- 
gressional authority  delegated  in  the  En- 
abling Act. 

The  gravity  of  the  Issues  raised  by  these 
proposed  nUes  of  evidence  dictates  that  Con- 
gress carefully  review  them.  Needless  to  say, 
90  days,  the  time  we  now  have  for  such  re- 
view, clearly  Is  Inadequate. 

Moreover.  If  we  are  to  deal  meaningfully 
with  the  Issues  raised,  it  is  not  sufficient 
simply  to  postpone  the  90-day  deadUne — as 
S.  583  originally  provided. 

Mere  delay  does  not  protect  the  integrity 
of  the  legislative  process.  Thus,  the  proposed 
rules  would  still  go  Into  effect  if  the  House, 
after  lengthy  deliberations,  enacted  revisions 
but  the  other  body  prior  to  the  deadline  did 
not  act  or  could  not  agree  with  the  House  on 
changes  to  the  be  made. 

It  is  demeaning  for  the  Congress  to  work 
under  the  threat  of  a  deadline  with  the  at- 
tendant risk  that  inaction  would  result  In 
rules  that  are  unacceptable  to  either  body. 
Finally,  In  matters  as  important  as  this. 
Congress  should  always  act  expliclty  and  af- 
firmatively. Legislation  by  inaction  is  not  a 
practice  which  this  body  can  adhere  to  and 
command  the  respect  of  the  American  public. 
The  process  under  which  these  rules  were 
drafted  further  demonstrates  the  need  for 
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careful  congressional  scrutiny.  These  rules 
do  not  come  to  us  with  the  benefit  of  wide- 
spree^  public  comment  and  criticism.  In  fact, 
major  changes  In  the  rules  were  made  vir- 
tually at  the  last  minute,  essentially  as  a 
result  of  the  intervention  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  without  the  opportunity  for 
any  public  comment.  Consequently,  many 
groups  Including  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion have  requested  that  Congress  postpone 
the  effective  date  of  the  rules  to  permit  them 
time  to  consider  and  comment  on  them. 

By  adopting  S.  683  as  reported  this  House 
will  take  a  major  step  toward  reasserting  Its 
congressional  prerogatives.  It  Is  Congress — 
not  the  Supreme  Court  or  the  Justice  De- 
partment— which  has  the  prime  responsibil- 
ity for  establishing  national  policy  with  re- 
gard to  executive  secrecy,  newspaperman's 
privilege  and  personal  privacy.  We  have.  In- 
deed, been  grappling  with  these  problems  In 
this  very  session  of  the  Congress.  It  we  fall  to 
adopt  the  bill  before  us  we  would  be  delegat- 
ing the  law-make  function  to  an  unholy 
alliance  of  congressional  Inaction,  executive 
Intervention  and  judicial  fiat. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  S.  583  as  reported. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  include  In  the  Record  a  memorsoidum  that 
I  have  prepared  which  discusses  in  greater 
detail  the  objections  to  the  various  rules  that 
became  apparent  as  a  result  of  the  hearings 
held  by  the  subcommittee  which  considered 
these  rules : 

MEMORANDUM    CONCERNING    PROPOSED    RULES 

1.  The  Rules  abridge  many  Important  ex- 
isting substantive  rights  of  federal  court 
litigants,  thus  violating  principles  of  fed- 
eralism. 

This  Is  true  not  only  of  Article  V,  which  by 
abrogating  present  and  future  state-created 
prlvUeges  in  the  federal  courts  and  sub- 
stituting its  own  set  of  more  limited  privi- 
leges would  eliminate  the  traditional  doctor- 
patient  privilege,  narrow  substantially  the 
long-standing  husband-wife  privilege,  and 
make  inapplicable  state  statutes  or  common 
law  protecting  newmen's  soiirces  and  the 
confidentiality  of  the  accountants'  and  social 
workers'  relationships  with  their  clients. 

The  Rules'  abridgement  of  substantive 
rights  extends  beyond  privileges.  For  exam- 
ple, the  rules  write  a  new  federal  doctrine  of 
presumptions  (article  III)  and  bar  applica- 
tion of  State  Dead  Man's  statutes.  Those 
state-created  rights  also  reflect  considered 
state  policy  judgments  that  the  Rules  would 
override. 

The  Rules'  treatment  of  privileges  was  per- 
haps singled  out  for  criticism  by  so  many 
witnesses  because  laws  of  privilege  assure  all 
citizens,  not  just  those  In  court,  of  the  con- 
fidentiality of  Important  relationships;  aboli- 
tion of  those  laws  will  affect  the  relation- 
ships of  all  citizens,  and  the  ability  of  those 
doctors,  newsmen,  accountants,  etc.,  to  serve 
the  public  well. 

2.  The  Hearings  exposed  widespread  ob- 
jections from  the  bar  and  public  to  many 
other  provisions  that  adversely  affect  "sub- 
stantive" rights  of  litigants. 

Testifying  bar  groups  expressed  uniform 
opposition  to  the  overaU  treatment  of  hear- 
say evidence  and  to  many  particular  hearsay 
provisions.  Testimony  revealed  considerable 
controversy  surrounding  provisions  govern- 
ing use  of  testimony  given  at  preliminary 
hearings  and  conduct  of  those  hearings;  Im- 
peachment of  criminal  defendants  by  prior 
convictions;  the  effect  of  the  Rules  on  con- 
spiracy trials;  the  power  of  the  trial  court  to 
summarize  the  evidence  himself;  court-ap- 
pointed "experts"  who  attain  the  court's  Im- 
primatur; treatment  of  character  evidences; 
exclusion  of  prejudicial  evidence;  juror  testi- 
mony; impeachement  by  prosecutors  of  their 
own  witnesses;  and  many  individual  formu- 
lations of  privileges  rules. 
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3.  Rule  509  on  governmental  secrecy  Is 
especially  controversial. 

All  the  bar  groups  that  testified.  Judge 
Friendly,  and  Justice  Goldberg  concurred  on 
three  points:  (a)  the  Rules'  definitions  of 
"state  secrets"  and  "official  information"  that 
the  Government  may  deny  to  litigants  go  far 
beyond  existing  case  law  and  executive  order; 
(b)  that  new  In  camera  procedures  for  evalu- 
ating such  claims  are  unprecedented  and 
unwise;  and  (c)  that  the  Rules  appear  to 
eliminate  the  traditional  balancing  test  be- 
tween the  needs  of  the  Government  and 
litigant  that  has  been  enunciated  In  previous 
Supreme  Court  and  lower  court  cases.  They 
also  agreed  that  the  Rules  unwisely  Import 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  limitations 
Into  the  Utlgatlve  forum,  and  might  even 
narrow  the  range  of  information  available  to 
the  public  imder  that  Act. 

4.  A  large  number  of  witnesses  criticized 
the  Rules'  poor  and  confusing  drafting.  In- 
adequate explanatory  Notes,  and  the  failure 
to  take  into  account  many  of  the  Constitu- 
tional doctrines  and  nafeguards  surrounding 
evidentiary  questions 

Some  of  these  problems  may  be  laid  to  the 
attempt  to  make  one  set  of  Rules  fit  both 
civil  and  criminal  cases.  But  drafting  errors 
like  excluding  the  state  governments  from 
the  protection  of  Rule  509,  and  failure  to 
consider  the  effect  of  the  Constitution's  con- 
frontation clause  on  the  validity  of  article 
vm  on  hearsay,  are  typical  of  a  wide  variety 
of  fundamental  dlfficvUtles. 

5.  There  is  serious  doubt  about  the  Rules' 
validity. 

The  Hearings  raised  the  question  whether 
the  drafting  committees  have  acted  properly 
within  their  statutory  delegation  of  power, 
28  VS.C.  §§2072,  3771,  which  explicitly  for- 
bids them  to  "modify,  abridge  or  enlarge  any 
substantive  right,"  or  within  the  Constitu- 
tional commands  of  the  Supreme  Court.  For 
Instance,  every  bar  group,  as  well  as  Justice 
Goldberg  and  others,  held  that  the  doctrine 
of  Erie  Railroad  v.  TompkiTis  mandates  fed- 
eral court  recognition  of  state-created  privi- 
leges In  diversity  cases.  The  Second  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  has  also  so  held.  Yet  the 
drafters  repudiate  this  position.  (The  Rules 
would  also  end  existing  practice  whereby 
state  privileges  are  often  given  considerable 
deference  by  federal  courts  in  federal  ques- 
tion and  criminal  trials.) 

6.  The  Bar  opposes  approval  of  these  Rules. 

Not  a  single  bar  association  or  lay  profes- 
sional group  h£is  come  forward  to  favor  adop- 
tion of  these  Rules.  The  American  College  of 
Trial  Lawyers,  American  Trial  Lawyers  Asso- 
ciation, Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  an  Ad  Hoc  group  of  New  York  'Trial 
Lawyers,  the  Washington  Council  of  Lawyers, 
Justice  Goldberg,  Judge  Friendly,  and  the 
National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Association 
all  opposed  adoption  of  these  Rules.  The 
A.B.A.,  which  is  on  record  favoring  at  least 
delay,  obviously  has  serious  reservations — 
especially  since  It  was  never  consulted  with 
regard  to  the  final  draft  of  the  Rules.  While 
the  drafters  themselves  gave  vague  answers 
to  questions  concerning  the  bulk  of  comment 
to  earlier  drafts  of  the  rules,  the  fact  Is  that 
the  majority  of  comment  from  bar  groups 
throughout  the  country  was  hostile  not  only 
to  whole  articles  of  the  Rules  dealing  with 
presumptions,  prlvUeges.  and  hearsay,  but 
also  to  many  other  provisions  retained  in  the 
final  draft. 

7.  There  Is  no  pressing  need  for  black-letter 
code  of  evidence  or  for  uniformity  between 
states  as  opposed  to  uniformity  within  each 
state  among  the  state  and  federal  courts. 

Most  bar  associations  testifying  disputed 
the  proposition  that  Rules  are  very  seriously 
needed  at  all,  or  that  the  Interest  In  uni- 
formity between  various  jurisdictions  is 
stronger  than  the  recognized  need  (being 
served  by  the  present  scheme)  for  uniformity 
within  each  state  between  the  evidentiary 


doctrines  of  the  state  and  federal  courts. 
Indeed,  Judge  Friendly  and  three  btw  groups 
testified  that  adc^tion  of  a  rigid  black-letter 
law  evidentiary  code  would  be  a  step  back- 
wards. They  pointed  to  the  prolongation  of 
trials  and  increase  In  api>ellate  reversals,  the 
denial  to  trial  Judges  of  fiexlbUity,  the  diffi- 
culty of  dealing  with  evidentiary  Issues  by 
black-letter  law,  and  the  disadvantage  of  cut- 
ting off  development  of  the  law  In  many  areas 
where  such  development,  on  a  case  by  case 
basis,  was  presently  desirable.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  convincing  case  has  been  made  for 
such  a  code.  Only  one  state  has  adopted 
either  Uniform  Rules  of  Evidence  or  the 
Model  Evidence  Codes;  in  those  three  states 
that  have  statutory  evidence  codes,  they  seem 
to  have  been  Ignored  more  than  utUlzed. 

8.  The  Hearings  revealed  critical  fiaws  in 
the  process  by  which  the  Rules  were  adopted: 
neither  the  public  nor  the  bar  were  given 
adequate  opportunity  for  scrutiny  or  Input. 
While  the  Rules  make  important  public 
policy  judgments,  the  drafters  made  no  at- 
tempt to  Inform  or  solicit  comment  from 
the  public  or  even  those  directly  affected, 
like  doctors  and  newsmen.  After  circulation 
of  a  Preliminary  Draft  In  1969,  the  drafters 
xubmltted  their  revisions  to  the  Supreme 
Court  without  publication;  but  the  Court 
declined  to  consider  them  until  publicized. 
Even  then,  the  Revised  Draft  was  sent  di- 
rectly only  to  those  who  had  commented 
before. 

At  this  point,  the  Justice  Department  ener- 
getically Intervened,  requesting  key  changes 
which  had  been  Requested  before  but  re- 
jected by  the  drafters.  In  the  course  of  less 
than  two  months,  (a)  very  substantial 
changes  were  made  In  a  score  of  key  rules. 
Including  a  complete  rewriting  of  Rule  509 
on  governmental  secrecy,  and  (b)  the 
changes  were  approved  by  the  two  drafting 
committees  an?*  Judicial  Conference  and 
sent  to  the  Supreme  Court  vrtthout  publica- 
tion or  circulation  to  anyone. 

During  the  following  year  the  final  revi- 
sions were  never  published;  they  were  avail- 
able only  to  the  Justice  Department  and 
to  persons  who  happened  to  learn  that  they 
had  been  made  and  requested  a  xerox  copy 
from  the  drafters.  Thus,  when  the  Supreme 
Court  Issued  the  Rules  In  November  1972, 
even  the  A.B.A.  was  taken  by  surprise  to 
find  in  them  many  new  provisions  It  had 
never  before  seen. 

To  the  Inadequate  procedures  may  be  laid 
In  part  the  apparent  bias  of  Article  V  in 
favor  of  governmental  secrecy  and  against 
individual  privacy,  much  of  the  poor  draft- 
ing and  Notes,  and  the  effect  of  the  privi- 
leges sections  to  protect  lawyers  and  cor- 
porate clients — those  most  Involved  In  the 
drafting — but  not  doctors,  accountants,  so- 
cial workers  and  journalists. 

Mr.  SMrrH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois   (Mr.  Railsback)  . 

(Mr.  Railsback  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 
Mr.  Wtdler.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  Railsback.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  Wtdler.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  still  do  not 
believe  that  I  got  across  to  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman  the  potential  problem  that 
we  have  here.  The  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee is  going  to  be  looking  into  the 
question  of  newsman's  privilege,  and  It 
seems  to  me  that  when  this  bill  comes  back 
later  for  consideration  on  the  fioor,  that 
that  Issue  may  be  raised,  regarding  news- 
man's privilege,  so  that  it  is  either  going 
to  have  to  be  handled  by  this  subcommittee 
or  the  gentleman's  subcommittee,  and  I 
would  like  to  know  which  subcommittee  is 
going  to  handle  it. 

Mr.  Railsback.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  subcommittee  chaired  by  the 
gentleman    from    Wisconsin    (Mr.    Kastkn- 
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MEIER).  Subcommittee  No.  3  of 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  has 
and  extended  hearings  not  Just 
last  year  as  well. 

And  It  is  my  understanding- 
direct  this  question  to  my  frie4d 
chalrmtui   of  the  other  sub 
our  subcommittee  would  contln|ue 
Jurisdiction  over  this  separate 
man's  privilege. 

I  would  also  say  to  the  gentlerian 
have   had   the   chance   to  discusi ; 
Albert  E.  Jenner.  Jr..  Chairman 
vlsory  Committee  to  the  Supreme 
promulgated  the  rules  which  ha^ 
sent  to  the  Congress.  He  made  1 
to  me  that  his  advisory  committe  s 
been  working  on  this  for  6  or 
posely  left  out  tba-Jasue  oL  ati/ >. 
vUege  as  well  as^me  other  Issues 
thought  would  K>e  controversial 
be  my  thought  that  we  would 
our  JurlsdlcUtSn  tver  such  matters 
newsman's  privulge. 

The  CHAiRMANMlie  time  of  the 
from  Illinois  has  B^pired. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York.  Mr. 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HuNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.   Railsback.  I   yield   to  the 
from  Missouri. 

M.-.  HvNCAiE.  The  question  of 
dealt  with  in  the  proposed  rules 
says  that  no  person  can  have 
unless  it  is  set  forth   In  the  rul^s 
effect  limits  thj  privileges  that  a 
and  unless  they  are  specified 
Ished. 

Mr.  Railsback.  My  understanding 
that  we  as  the  Congress  of  the 
could  at  any  time  add  or  take 
that  have  been  promulgated  by 
Court.  Mr.  Jenner  advised  me  of 
telephone  conversation  with  him 

Mr.  HuNCATE.  The  gentleman 
states  the  problem  quite  concisely 
derstand'  it.  the  subcommittee 
evidence  has  the  option  of  makin 
ment  that'  you  do  not  have  any 
must   be  given   to   you.   We   can 
situation  as  we  find  it,  and  then 
committee  in  Congress  sees  fit 
privilege,   it  will   be  there.  If 
see  at  to  take  action,  it  will  be 
States.  I  think  we  can  avoid  the 

Mr.  Railsback.  In  my  remaining 
me  Just  say  there  were  some  of 
committee  who  would  have 
simply  extended  the  time  limit. 
have  given  Congress  an  addition 
time  within  which  to  act,  but 
certain   such   as   the  end   of  the 
that  if  we  had  acted,  the  rules 
have  gone  into  effect. 

The  reason  for  that  Is  we 
a  very    distinguished  committee 
mended  these  rules  to  the 
had   been   working   on   them   for 
like  6  or  7  years.  We  were  very 
that  any  kind  of  an  open  ended 
nlsm  might  mean  that  the  rules 
emerge. 

I  have  since  Joined  with 
ducing  a  bill  incorporating  the  rulfcs 

The  Chairman.  The  time  of  the 
has  expired. 

Mr.  Railsback.  Will  the 
further? 

Mr.   Smith   of   New   York.   I 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.    Railsback.    I    have    since 
after   having    been   given    the 
both   my   friend,   the   gentleman 
sourl,  and  the  distinguished  rankfcg 
of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  SMrrnj 
are  not  going  to  delay — rather 
to  undertake  the  committee 
away,   the   intent   being   to   comd 
some  legislation.  I  think  all  of  us 
off  from  the  Ervln  proposal  which 
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In  the  other  body,  which  would  have  made 
the  rules  go  into  effect  at  the  end  of  this 
session  If  w^e  had  not  acted. 

Mr.  HuNGATE.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further.  I  assure  him  that  I  have  no  desire 
to  be  known  for  the  nonpassage  of  legislation. 
I  think  there  is  much  that  is  worthwhile  in 
the  proposed  rules,  and  we  would  propose 
legislation  on  this  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Railsback.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Mayne). 

(Mr.  Mayne  asked  and  was  given  permis- 
sion to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  Mayne.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too,  was  glad 
to  Join  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  In  introduc- 
ing the  bill  to  adopt  these  rules.  Like  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  and  some  others.  I 
would  have  preferred  the  version  which  was 
passed  In  the  Senate,  because  I  was  some- 
what apprehensive  that  we  were,  in  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  committee,  making  it 
possible  for  congressional  Inaction  to  negate 
a  very  constructive  and  laborious  achieve- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

I  am  satisfied  after  assurances  received 
from  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Smith)  that 
the  work  of  the  subcommittee  will  proceed 
expeditiously,  but  I  should  like  to  just  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  the  makeup  of 
this  very  distinguished  committee  which  has 
laboi'ed  for  7  years  to  achieve  this  result. 
It  is  an  advisory  committee  made  up  of  the 
leading  trial  lawyers  of  the  United  States 
practicing  in  the  Federal  courts  and  the  lead- 
ing Federal  trial  judges  and  appellate  Judges. 

The  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  of  Evidence  was  Albert  E.  Jen- 
ner. Esquire,  of  the  orominent  law  firm  of 
Jenner  and  Block.  Chicago.  111. 

The  reporter  for  the  committee  was  Prof. 
Edward  W.  Cleary  of  the  College  of  Law. 
Arizona    State    University    at    Tempe.    Ariz. 

The  members  of  the  committee  included: 
David  Berger.  Esquire,  of  Philadelphia:  Rob- 
ert S.  Erdahl.  Esquire,  of  Washington.  D.C.; 
Judge  Joe  Ewing  Estes.  U.S.  District  Judge  at 
Dallas,  Tex.:  Prof.  Thomas  P.  Greene,  Jr..  of 
the  University  of  Georgia,  Athens.  Ga.; 
Egbert  L.  Haywood.  Esquire,  of  Durham. 
N.C.; 

Judge  Charles  W.  Joiner,  U.S.  District 
Judge  at  Detroit;  Prank  O.  Ralchle,  Esquire, 
of  Bu.Talo.  N.Y.;  Herman  F.  Selvin,  Esquire, 
of  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.;  Judge  Simon  E.  Sc- 
beloff.  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  Balti- 
more; Craig  Stangenberg,  Esquire,  of  Cleve- 
land. Ohio;  Judge  Robert  Van  Pelt.  Senior 
U.S.  District  Judge.  Lincoln.  Nebr.;  Judge 
Jack  B.  Welnstein.  U.S.  District  Judge. 
Brooklyn,  NY.;  and  Edward  Bennett  Wil- 
liams,  Esquire,   of  Washington.  D.C. 

These  are  craftsmen  who  deal  with  the 
rules  of  evidence  every  day.  who  have  long 
and  distinguished  careers  In  trying  cases  and 
hearing  cases. 

Certainly  the  committee  and  the  Congress 
should  give  great  respect  and  consideration 
to  their  work  product.  It  Is  not  something 
which  we  after  5  days  of  hearings  or  even 
15  or  30  days  of  hearings  can  undo  in  good 
conscience,  so  I  hope  the  subcommittee  as 
we  proceed,  and  I  am  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  will  use  some  restr.ilnt  In  the 
unquestioned  powers  which  we  h.ive.  It  would 
clearly  be  an  abuse  of  the  legislative  process 
to  stop  this  effort  by  Inaction.  I  think  we 
will  press  forward  and  I  hope  readily  agree 
on  those  parts  of  the  rules  which  are  rela- 
tively noncontroversial.  and  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  has  Indicated  that  will  be 
his  modus  operandi. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
( Mr.  HoGAN ) . 


(Mr.  HoGAN  asked  and  was  given  permis- 
sion to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HoGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  Just  like 
to  say  to  our  colleagues  and  particular  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Wydler) 
that  we  ought  not  today  concern  ourselves 
with  the  substantive  matters  In  the  rules 
of  evidence  themselves.  All  we  are  doing  is~ 
asking  fcr  additional  time  to  go  ahead  with 
the  thorough  analysis  which  they  need.  At 
another  time  we  will  have  the  opportunity 
and  we  all  will  have  the  opportunity  to  de- 
bate the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  pro- 
posed rules.  There  is  substantive  disagree- 
ment in  the  subcommittee  on  the  rules  them- 
selves. There  Is  no  disagreement  whatsoever 
that  we  need  more  time  for  review. 

Mr.  SMn-H  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Wiggins! . 

(Mr.  Wiggins  asked  and  was  given  permis- 
sion to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  Wiggins.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  most  of  the  concer  is  I  have 
had  with  this  legislation  have  been  ansv.ercd 
by  the  explanations  provided  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  but  I  still  have  one  con- 
cern and  I  would  like  to  mention  it. 

Should  the  subcommittee  get  bogged  down 
on  some  of  the  controversial  matters  con- 
tained in  the  proposed  rules,  would  it  be  the 
Intention  of  the  subcommittee  chairman  to 
proceed  expeditiously  with  those  proposals  on 
which  agreement  can  be  reached  so  that  th« 
entire  package  of  proposed  rules  could  not  b* 
held  up  because  of  one  controversial  pro- 
posal? 

Mr.  HuNOATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  Wiggins.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  HuNGATE.  The  gentleman  seems  to  un- 
derstand my  method  of  operation.  It  would 
be  the  hope  of  the  chairman  that  we  would 
go  through  and  find  those  rules  on  which 
there  Is  no  controversy  or  which  have  been 
endorsed  by  many  groups.  There  are  such 
rules.  We  would  go  forward  with  that  and  not 
let  the  fact  that  certain  of  the  rules  may  be 
and  perhaps  will  remain  controversial  pre- 
vent us  from  reporting  out  anything.  I  would 
like  to  see  those  Issues  resolved  and  reported 
out  by  the  subcommittee  within  a  reasonable 
time,  I  would  hope  by  the  1st  of  July. 

Mr.  Wiggins.  I  understand  the  gentleman's 
response  to  be  that  it  his  intention  to  report 
out  those  matters  which  are  noncontroversial 
so  as  not  to  hold  up  the  prompt  adoption 
of  such  noncontroversial  rules. 

That  removes.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  one  re- 
maining concern  I  have  with  this  legislation. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Danielson.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  Wiggins.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California   (Mr.  Danielson). 

(Mr.  Danielson  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  Danielson.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee. 

(Mr.  Danielson  further  addressed  the 
committee.  His  remarks  will  appear  here- 
after In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 

Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  add 
my  support  to  those  who  advocate  passage 
of  this  Important  bill.  This  is  a  proper 
manifestation  of  congressional  prerogative 
and  in  this  day  of  confused  Federal  con- 
stitutional responsibilities.  I  think  it  Im- 
portant that  we  make  clear  that  these  pro- 
posed rules  will  be  enacted  only  after  careful 
study  of  the  Congress  and  under  our  au- 
thority. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  (Miss  Holtzman).  my  col- 
league on  the  Judiciary  Committee  for  her 
initiative  In  proposing  that  Implementation 
of  these  rules  required  congressional  action. 
She  was  the  first  to  raise  that  point,  and 
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it  was  ner  amendment  In  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  which  provided  that  these 
rules  take  effect  only  after  positive  congres- 
sional action. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  this  measure  which 
will  delay  the  effective  date  of  the  proposed 
Federal  rules  of  evidence. 

While  I  would  not  presume  to  speak  on 
the  merits  of  many  of  the  proposed  rules. 
I  sun  strongly  persuaded  by  the  results  of 
the  hearings  chaired  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hungate).  It 
would  app>ear  that  not  only  are  many  of  the 
proposals  of  a  dubious  quality  on  their  face, 
but  more  Important,  are  In  fact  substantive 
law  and  not  merely  procedural  rules.  This 
was  clearly  argued  by  Mr.  Justice  Douglas 
in  his  dissent  to  the  Commission  proposals, 
as  it  is  only  the  Congress  which  can  by 
legislation  make  substantive  changes  In  the 
law.  I  stress  this  point  because  at  this  very 
time  the  Congress  is  faced  with  a  grave  chal- 
lenge from  the  executive  branch  to  its  role 
us  an  equal  partner  in  this  Government. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  comment  on  pro- 
posed rule  509.  for  the  prospect  of  this  rule 
alone  being  adopted  is  in  my  opinion  suffi- 
cient reason  to  disapprove  of  the  entire 
document.  Proposed  rule  509  would  reverse 
the  thrust  of  existing  law.  and  in  effect, 
grant  a  privilege  to  all  Government  docu- 
ments unless  the  private  citizen  can  meet  a 
burden  of  pr  jof  for  disclosure.  The  Freedom 
of  InfoniiBcion  Act  (5  U.S.C.  552)  clearly 
puts  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  Government 
to  support  an  exemption  from  disclosure  of 
a  Government  record. 

Under  this  proposed  rule,  any  attorney 
representing  the  Government  can  object  to 
the  production  of  a  record  on  the  grounds 
that  disclosure  of  the  record  would  be  "con- 
trary to  the  public  Interest."  As  we  well  know, 
the  "public  Interest"  is  a  vague  standard 
subject  to  as  many  interpretations  as  there 
are  persons  interpreting  It. 

I  submit  that  the  overriding  "public  in- 
terest"  is  in  the  fullest  possible  disclosure 
of  Government  Information  and  that  any 
withholding  should  be  limited  to  those  rec- 
ords or  documents  falling  within  closely 
defined  areas,  and  that  the  presumption  must 
be  that  any  record  is  public  until  the  Gov- 
ernment can  prove  otherwise. 
The  case  law  is  clear  on  this  matter: 
"To  Insure  that  the  disclosure  require- 
ments (under  the  FOI  Act)  are  liberally 
construed.  Congress  provided  for  de  novo  re- 
view in  the  District  Court  whenever  an 
agency  falls  to  produce  documents,  with  the 
agency  having  the  burden  of  proving  that 
the  documents  are  exempt."  Sterling  Drug 
Inc.  V.  FTC  450  F  2d  698  ( 1971 ) 

"The  touchstone  of  any  proceedings  under 
the  (PCI)  Act  must  be  the  clear  legislative 
Intent  to  assure  public  access  to  all  govern- 
mental records  whose  disclosure  would  not 
significantly  harm  specific  governmental  in- 
terests. The  policy  of  the  Act  requires  that 
the  disclosure  requirement  be  construed 
broadly,  the  exemptions  narrowly."  Soucie  v. 
David  448  P.  2d   1067   (1971) 

Both  of  the  above  cited  cases,  brought 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
clearly  reflect  the  legislative  mandate  for 
maximum  disclosure.  It  can  be  argued  how- 
ever that  the  proposed  rule  509  Is  not  In 
conflict.  But,  to  adopt  this  rule  would  at 
best  lead  to  a  hopelessly  ambiguous  sit- 
uation, for  at  least  two  overall  general  Inter- 
pretations of  the  "compatablllty  or  conflict 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  and  the 
proposed  rule  are  apparent.  Assuming  an  in- 
dividual has  been  denied  access  to  an  agency 
record  and  suit  is  instituted  under  the  act. 
Such  is  a  civil  suit.  The  proposed  rules  of  evi- 
dence would  govern  In  such  proceedings. 
Yet.  it  could  be  argued  that  the  ultimate  Is- 
sue or  fact  in  dispute  Is  the  record  Itself 
and  that  therefore  Its  production  Is  not 
an  evidentiary  question  under  the  rules. 


Of  course.  If  a  particular  record  was 
sought  as  part  of  the  case  to  lead  to  the 
production  of  another  record,  the  rule  might 
come  Into  play.  In  other  words.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  In  a  straight  forward  Freedom 
of  Information  suit,  the  Government  would 
be  faced  with  the  burden  of  proof  that  one 
of  the  exemptions  In  the  act  was  pertinent 
under  the  narrow  restrictions  intended  In  the 
act. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  deemed 
that  either  since  the  nature  of  the  suit 
is  one  of  discovery,  the  rules  of  evidence 
would  apply,  or  that  the  rules  supplement, 
explain  or  are  so  entwined  with  the  exemp- 
tions in  the  act  that  they  would  somehow 
be  pertinent.  This,  of  course,  may  involve  a 
complicated  interpretation  of  statutory  con- 
struction. The  rules  would  have  the  force 
of  law  if  not  disapproved  by  Congress.  But 
would  they,  because  they  are  later  in  time 
than  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  modify 
or  supersede  the  act  which  Is  a  legislative 
enactment?  I  cannot  answer  this  question, 
but  the  mere  fact  that  the  question  is  raised 
Indicates  that  the  rule  509.  at  least,  has  gone 
beyond  a  procedural  matter  and  has  taken 
on  the  aspects  of  a  substantive  legislative 
enactment. 

In  any  case.  Mr.  Chairman,  adoption  of 
this  rule  would  muddle  the  issue  of  access 
to  information  and  may  make  the  produc- 
tion of  a  government  document  dependent  on 
whether  or  not  the  litigant  brought  a  direct 
action  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  or  whether  he  tried  to  get  production 
as  part  of  a  suit  under  another  statute. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  Congress  wants 
an  issue  as  central  to  our  democracy  as  the 
public's  right  to  know  to  be  decided  on  the 
procedural  manner  in  which  a  law  suit  Is 
Instigated. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  measure. 

Mr.  Hungate.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  request  for  time. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  request  for  time. 

The  Chairman.  Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the 
Clerk  will  now  read  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  now  printed  In 
the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

"S.  583 
"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representtaives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provisions  of  law.  the 
Rules  of  Evidence  for  United  States  Courts 
and  Magistrates,  the  Amendments  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  and  the 
Amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crimi- 
nal Procedure,  which  are  embraced  by  the 
orders  entered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  on  Monday.  November  20.  1972. 
and  Monday.  December  18.  1972,  shall  have 
no  force  or  effect  except  to  the  extent,  and 
with  such  amendments,  as  they  may  be  ex- 
pressly approved  by  Act  of  Congress." 

Mr.  Gross.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike 
the  necessary  number  of  words. 

(Mr.  Gross  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  Gross.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had 
an  interesting  debate  this  afternoon  on  the 
estopment  of  these  proposed  rules  of 
evidence. 

I  simply  suggest  to  the  House  that  if  and 
when  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  does 
come  up  with  a  bill  proposing  new  rules  of 
evidence,  and  I  see  one  or  two  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  on  the  House  floor, 
that  there  be  a  rule  providing  for  8  hours  of 
general  debate;  that  7V2  hours  be  allocated 
to  the  lawyers  in  the  House;  and  the  last 
30  minutes  be  reserved  for  the  nonlawyer 
Members. 
The  Chairman.  The  question  Is  on  the  com- 


mittee amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  committee  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 
-.  The  Chairman.  Under  the  rule,  the  Com- 
mittee rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and  the 
Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair,  Mr. 
Wright.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  committee  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (S.  583)  to  pro- 
mote the  separation  of  constitutional  pow- 
ers by  securing  to  the  Congress  additional 
time  in  which  to  consider  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence for  U.S.  courts  and  magistrates,  the 
airendments  to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure  and  the  amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  which  the 
Supreme  Court  on  November  20,  1972.  or- 
dered the  Chief  Justice  to  transmit  to  the 
Congress,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  294, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

Th".  Speaker.  Under  the  rule,  the  previous 
(Question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Speaker.  The  question  Is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and 
read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

The  Speaker.  The  question  Is  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  Speaker 
announced  that  the  ayes  appeared  to  have 
it. 

Mr.  Wydler.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Speaker.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  device, 
and  there  were — yeas  399.  nays  1.  not  vot- 
ing 32,  as  follows; 

[Roll  No.  48] 
Yeas — 399 
Abdnor.  Abzug.  Adams.  Addabbo.  Alex- 
ander, Anderson.  Calif..  Anderson,  Dl., 
Andrews.  N.C.,  Andrews.  N.  Dak.,  Annunzio, 
Archer,  Arends,  Armstrong.  Ashbrook.  Ash- 
ley. Aspin.  Baker.  Barrett,  Beard,  Bell.  Ben- 
nett. BevUI.  Blester,  Bingham.  Blackburn, 
Boland,  Boiling.  Bowen.  Brademas,  Brasco, 
Bray.  Breaux.  Breckinridge,  Brinkley.  Brooks, 
Broomfield,  Brotzman,  Brown,  Calif..  Brown, 
Mich..  Brown.  Ohio.  Broyhlll.  N.C..  Broyhlll, 
Va.,  Buchanan,  Burgener,  Burke  Calif.. 
Burke,  Pla..  Burke.  Mass..  Burleson,  Tex., 
Burllson,  Mo.,  Burton.  Butler.  Byron,  Camp. 
Carey.  N.Y..  Carney.  Ohio.  Carter.  Casey.  Tex.! 
Cederberg.  Chamberlain.  Chappell.  Clancy. 
Clark.  Clausen.  Don  H. 

Clawson.  Del..  Clay.  Cleveland.  Cochran. 
Cohen.  Collins.  Conable.  Conlan.  Conte. 
Conyers,  Corman.  Cotter.  Coughlln.  Crane. 
Cronln.  Culver.  Daniel.  Eton.  Daniel.  Robert 
W..  Jr.,  Daniels.  Dominick  V.,  Danielson. 
Davis.  Ga.,  Davis.  S.C.  Davis.  Wis.,  de  la 
Garza.  Delaney.  Dellenback.  Dellums.  Den- 
holm.  Dennis,  Dent,  Derwinskl.  Devine. 
Dickinson.  Diggs,  Dlngel).  Donohue.  Dorn. 
Downing.  Drlnan.  Dulskl.  Duncan,  du  Pont. 
Eckhardt,  Edwards.  Ala..  Edwards,  Calif . 
EUberg.  Erlenborn.  Esch.  Eshleman.  Evans, 
Colo..  Evlns,  Tenn..  Pascell.  Flndley.  Fish. 
Fisher.  Floor.  Flowers.  Flynt.  Folev.  Ford 
Gerald  R.,  Ford,  William  D.,  Forsythe,  Foun- 
tain. 

Praser.  Frellnghuysen.  Prenzel.  Prey.  Pu- 
qua„  Gaydos,  Glalmo,  Gilman,  Ginn.  Gold- 
water,  Gonzalez  Goodllng.  Grasso.  Gray, 
Green,  Oreg.,  Green,  Pa.,  Griffiths,  Gross,' 
Grover,  Gubser,  Gude.  Gunter,  Guyer,  Haley, 
HamUton,  Hammerschmldt,  Hanley,  Hanna." 
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Hanrahan,  Hansen  Idaho.  Hansed,  Wash., 
Harrington,  Harsha.  Hastings,  Jawklns, 
Hays,  Hubert,  Hechler,  W.  Va.,  Hecklisr,  Mass., 
Heinz.  Helstoskl.  Henderson,  Hick  5,  HUlls, 
Hinshaw,  Hogan,  Holt  Holtzman,  Horton, 
Howard,  Huber,  Hudnut,  Hungats,  Hunt, 
Hutchinson.  Ichord,  Jarman.  John8<  n,  Calll., 
Johnson,  Pa..  Jones,  Ala..  Jones,  N.C.  Jones, 
OUa..  Jones.  Tenn.,  Jordan. 

Karth.  Kastenmeler.  Kazen,  , Keating, 
Kemp.  Ketchum,  Kluczynskl,  Ko^h,  Kuy- 
kendall,  Landgrebe,  Landrum,  Latta^  Leggett, 
liebman,  Litton.  Ixang,  La..  Long,  Md.,  Lott. 
Lujan,  McClory,  McCloskey,  McColHster  Mc- 
cormick, McDade,  McPall,  McKay,  Mc^^'^'y- 
McSpadden,  Macdonald,  Madden,  [Madlgan, 
Mahon,  Malllard,  Mallary,  Mann,  IMarazltl. 
Martin,  Nebr..  Martin.  N.C.,  Mat  his,  Oa., 
Matsunaga,  Mayne,  MazzoU,  Meeds,  Melcher. 
Metcalfe.  Mezvlnsky,  MUford.  Mllfcr.  Mills. 
Md..  Mlnlsh.  Mink.  Mitchell.  Md.,lMltchell, 
N.T.,  Mlzell,  Moakley,  MoUohan,  Moi  itgomery, 
Moorhead,  Calif.,  Moorhead,  Pa.,  Morgan, 
Mosher,  Moss,  Murphy,  111.,  Murphy,  N.Y., 
Myers,  Natcher,  Nedzl,  Nelsen,  Obey,  03rlen. 
O'Hara. 

O'Neill,  Owens,  Parrls,  Passman,  Patman, 
Patten,  Pepper,  Perkins,  Pettis.  Peyser,  Pickle, 
Pike.  Poage,  Podell,  Powell,  Ohia.  Preyer, 
Price,  ni..  Prltchard.  Qule,  QuUUn,  RaUs- 
back,  Randall,  Rangel,  Regula,  Red,  Reuss, 
Rhodes,  Rlegle,  Rlnaldo,  Roberts,  loblnson, 
Va..  Roblson.  N.Y..  Rodlno.  Roe,  Rogers. 
Roncallo.  Wyo..  Roncallo.  N.Y..  Rosney.  Pa., 
Rose.  Rosenthal,  Rostenkowskl,  Rod  sh,  Rous- 
sclot  Roy.  Roybal,  Runnels,  Ruth.  Ryan,  St 
Qermaln,  Sandman,  Sarasln.  Sarbj  nes,  Sat- 
terfleld,  Saylor,  Scherle,  Schneebel:,  Schroe- 
der,  Sebellus.  Selberllng.  Shlplej,  Shoup, 
Shrlver,  Shuster,  Slkes.  Slsk.  Skub  tz.  Slack, 
Smith,  Iowa,  Smith,  N.Y.,  Snydei,  Spence, 
Staggers. 

Stanton,  J.  WUUam,  Stanton,  ,'ames  V., 
Stark,  Steed.  Steele.  Steelman,  Stel  ?er,  Ariz., 
Stelger,  Wis..  Stephens,  Stokes.  Stratton, 
Stuckey.  Studds.  Sullivan,  S;fmlngton, 
Symms.  Talcott.  Taylor.  Mo..  Taj  lor,  N.C.. 
Teague,  Calif.,  Teague,  Tex.,  Thom]  ison,  N.J., 
Thomson,  Wis.,  Thone,  Thornton,  Tlernan, 
Towell.  Nev.,  Treen,  Udall.  TJllman,  Van  Deer- 
lln.  Vander  Jagt,  Vanlk,  Veysey,  Vlgorlto. 
Waggonner,  Walsh,  Wampler,  Ware,  Whalen, 
White,  Whltehurst,  Whltten,  Wldiiall,  Wig- 
gins^ Williams,  Wilson,  Bob,  Wilson.  Charles 
H..  Calif..  Wilson.  Charles.  Tex.,  Winn.  Wolff. 
Wright.  Wyatt.  Wydler.  Wylle,  Wymein,  Yates, 
Yatron,  Young,  Fla.,  Young,  Oa.,  "Soung,  HI.. 
Young.  S.C.  Young.  Tex.,  Zablo^kl,  Zlon, 
Zwacb. 

Nays— 1 

Proehllch 


Blatnlk, 
Olbbons. 


Cclo 


King, 
'.,  Michel. 


Rees, 
Waldle. 


Mr 


pairs: 
.  Hosmer. 


Not  voting — 32 

Badillo.  Bafalls,  Bergland,  Blaggl, 
Chlsholm.  Collier.  Pulton.  Gettys 
Harvey. 

Hollfield,   Hosmer.   Johnson, 
Kyros.  Lent.  McEwen.  Mathlas.  Caljf. 
MUls.  Ark.,  Mlnshall.  Ohio. 

Nichols,    Nix.    Price.    Tex., 
Rooney,   NY.,   Ruppe,   Stubblefiel^ 
Young,  Alaska. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with 

Mr.  Hollfield  with  Mr.  Bafalls. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Rarlck 

Mr.  Kyros  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Johnson  o; 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Mlnshall 

Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Bergland  with  Mr.  McEwei 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Price  of 

Mr.  Stubblefield  with  Mr.  Rupp< 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  BadUlo  with  Mr.  MUls  of 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an^iounced  as 
Above  recorded. 


[California. 


Colorado, 
jf  Ohio. 


Texas. 


i  j-kansas. 


The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read:  "An 
act  to  promote  the  separation  of  constitu- 
tional powers  by  suspending  the  effectiveness 
of  the  rules  of  evidence  for  U.S.  courts  and 
magistrates,  the  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  and  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
ced\ire  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Chief  Justice  on  February  5,  1973,  tmtU  ap- 
proved by  act  of  Congress." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

HisTOET  AND  Status  or  S.  583:  A  Bnx  To 
Insure  Congressional  Review  of  the  Pro- 
posed Rules  of  Evidencz  Before  Thet 
Take  Effect  as  Law 

On  March  14.  1973.  by  a  vote  of  399-1,  the 
House  adopted  an  amended  version  of  S.  583. 
a  bin  to  delay  the  proposed  Rules  of  Evidence 
until  Congress  Is  able  to  consider  carefully 
the  Impact  of  these  rules  on  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  In  the  federal  courts.  This  bill 
has  been  sent  back  to  the  Senate  and  Is  now 
at  the  desk.  As  amended,  S.  683  requires  con- 
gressional approval  of  these  rules  before  they 
can  take  eSect  as  law. 

The  Senate  adopted  S.  583  by  voice  vote 
and  without  opposition  on  February  7,  1973. 
Following  the  Senate's  action,  a  House  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee,  chaired  by  Congressman 
William  Hungate,  held  extensive  hearings  on 
the  rules  and  on  the  advisability  of  delaying 
their  Implementation.* 

Subsequently,  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee reported  out  S.  583  with  amendments. 
As  author  of  the  original  version  of  S.  583, 
Senator  Ervln  intends  early  next  week  to 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the  House 
amendments  to  S.  583. 

Attached  Is  a  compilation  of  extracts  from 
several  statements  presented  during  the 
House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  hearings  in 
February,  1973. 

ESccERPTS  From  Testimony  Presented  Before 
THE  House  Judiciary  Subcommitteb, 
Chaired  by  Congressman  William  Hun- 
gate, IN  February  1973  Concerning  the 
Proposed  Rules  of  Evidence 
Honorable  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  Former  Jus- 
tice. Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States: 

"To  my  mind,  some  of  the  proposed  Rules 
extend  beyond  mere  matters  of  procedure 
and  represent  real  changes  In  the  substantive 
rights  and  duties  of  persons  throughout  the 
country." 

"While  the  Court  may  have  some  Inherent 
power  of  Its  own  and  some  concurrent  power 
with  Congress  over  matters  of  proceJure,  the 
Constitution  vests  In  Congress  the  power  to 
Initiate  and  enact  legislation  concerning  the 
rights  and  duties  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  subject,  of  course,  to  constitutional 
limitations." 

James  P.  Schaeffer.  Chairman.  The  Fed- 
eral Evidence  and  Procedure  Committee  on 
the  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  America : 
"It  is  the  position  of  the  Association  of 
Trial  Lawyers  of  America  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral Evidence  and  Procedure  that  legislation 
should  be  enacted  by  the  Congress  deferring 
the  effective  date  of  these  rules  until  such 
time  as  Congress,  the  legal  profession,  the 
Judiciary,  both  state  and  federal  throughout 
the  country,  and  all  other  Interested  citizens 
have  been  given  full  opportunity  to  know 
and  understand  the  true  extent  to  which 
these  proposed  rules  affect  the  substantive 
rights  of  individual  citizens  involved  In  liti- 
gation in  the  Courts  of  the  United  States." 
Honorable  Henry  J.  Friendly,  Chief  Judge. 
US.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit : 


"My  first  objection  to  the  proposed  Rules 
Is  that  there  is  no  need  for  them.  Someone 
once  said  that,  in  legal  matters,  when  it  is 
not  necessary  to  do  anything,  it  is  necessary 
to  do  nothing.  We  know  we  are  now  having 
almost  no  serious  problems  with  respect  to 
evidence;  we  cannot  tell  how  many  the  pro- 
posed Rules  will  bring." 

"My  second  objection  is  that  prescription 
of  the  Rules  will  stimulate  appeals  and  in- 
crease reversals  on  evidentiary  rulings." 

"My  third  and  most  serious  objection  to 
the  proposed  Rules  Is  their  application  to  a 
federal  system.  The  overwhelming  bulk  of 
civil  litigation  Is  conducted  in  the  state 
courts,  and  the  states  have  developed  eviden- 
tiary rules  for  that  purpose.  Some  of  these, 
particularly  the  rules  with  respect  to  privi- 
lege, affect  conduct  of  citizens  outside  the 
courtroom.  I  find  it  offensive  for  the  federal 
government  to  take  action  that  will  deprive 
conduct  such  as  communicatfons  between 
physician  and  patient,  or  husband  and  wife, 
of  protection  the  state  has  afforded,  par- 
ticularly when  the  action  in  the  federal  court 
is  to  enforce  a  state-created  right." 

Honorable  Robert  W.  Warren,  Attorney 
General,  State  of  Wisconsin;  President-elect 
of  the  National  Association  of  Attorneys- 
General  : 

"It  is  my  position,  .  .  .  that  the  effect  of 
Chapter  V  (dealing  with  privileges)  is  to  di- 
minish substantially  the  state's  ability  to 
protect  the  confidentiality  of  Its  records  and 
files  and  to  subject  these  to  wide  ranging 
disclosure,  and  that  these  rules  restrict  the 
power  of  federal  Judges  before  whom  pro- 
ceedings are  pending  to  grant  protective 
orders  concerning  such  state  records  and 
files.  It  Is  my  position  that  the  present  rules, 
as  constituted,  pose  a  severe  threat  to  the 
proper  administration  of  state  government, 
of  state  governmental  agencies,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  the  proper  function  of  state  law 
enforcement  agencies." 

Dr.  Thomas  G.  Dorrlty,  M.D.,  Immediate 
Past  President  of  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Physicians  and  Surgeons: 

"We  urge  that  Congress  take  action  before 
July  1,  1973,  to  keep  the  new  Rules  of  Evi- 
dence proposed  by  the  Supreme  Court  from 
becoming  effective  until  Congress  can  apply 
adequate  consideration  for  them  legislatively. 

"S.  583  that  passed  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate February  7,  1973,  staying  the  rules  until 
the  end  of  this  session  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  But  It  should  be  amended  so  the 
proposed  rules  cannot  go  into  effect  until 
Congress  acts.  Congress  should  take  this  ses- 
sion, and  the  next  if  necessary,  to  do  a 
thoroughly  responsible  Job." 

"Our  concern  is  that  the  proposal  ex- 
pressly states,  "The  rules  contain  no  provision 
for  a  general  physician-patient  privilege" 
(Advisory  note.  p.  56).  This  action  could  de- 
stroy the  hard-won  gains  in  two-thirds  of  the 
states  which  in  varying  degrees,  legislatively 
recognized  the  patient's  right  to  privacy,  con- 
fidentiality, and  privilege." 


•Unless  Congress  enacts  legislation  to  de- 
lay these  rules,  they  will  have  the  force  and 
effect  of  law  ninety  days  from  the  date  of 
their  submission  to  Congress.  (18  U.S.C.  3402, 
3771.  3772;  28  U.S.C.  2072.  2075).  They  were 
submitted  to  Congress  on  February  5,  1973. 


Testimony    of    the    Honorable    Arthur   J. 

Goldberg,  Former  Justice,  Supreme  Court 

of  the  United  States,  on  the  Proposed 

Rules  of  Evidence  for  U.S.  Courts  and 

Magistrates 

I  consider  it  a  privilege,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee,  to  appear  today 
In  response  to  your  Invitation  to  testify  on  a 
matter  that  so  vitally  concerns  the  Rule  of 
Law. 

As  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court,  I 
joined  a  majority  of  my  brethren  In  1973  in 
approving  the  wholesale  amendments  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  and  in  au- 
thorizing the  Chief  Justice  to  transmit  them 
to  the  Congress,  because  I  regarded  these 
amendments  to  be  essentially  "housekeeping" 
rules.  See  Order  of  January  21,  1973,  374  U.S. 
865. 

I  concurred  In  approving  the  amendments 
to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  in 
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1963  on  two  important  assumptions:  first, 
that  the  Congress  retains  authority  to  veto  or 
amend  Rules  approved  by  the  Supreme 
Court;  and  second,  that  the  Rules  extend 
only  to  matters  of  procedure  and  practice 
and  not  to  matters  of  substance. 

With  respect  to  the  first  assumption.  Con- 
gress and  the  Supreme  Court  have  both  con- 
strued the  Enabling  Acts,  18  U.S.C.  §  3771  and 
28  U.S.C.  99  2072,  2075  to  mean  that  Congress 
has  the  power  to  amend  or  veto  rules  trans- 
mitted by  the  Chief  Justice.  In  considering 
the  first  Rules  of  Federal  Procedure  of  1938, 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  expressed 
the  view  that  Congress  had  the  power  to 
postpone  the  effective  date  of  the  rules.  8. 
Eep.  No.  1603  on  S  J.  Res.  No.  281.  75th  Cong., 
3rd  Sess.  Similarly,  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  In  recommending  that  the  Rules 
"be  permitted  to  take  effect,"  stated  that 
Congress  had  the  power  to  prevent  them  from 
becoming  effective.  H.  Rep.  No.  2743,  75th 
Cong.,  3rd  Sess.  When  Senator  Joseph  Ty- 
dlngs  introduced  legislation  in  1966  to  extend 
rules  making  authority  to  appellate  proce- 
dure and  to  reenact  existing  Enabling  Acts, 
be  emphasized  that  Congress  would  retain  a 
veto  power  over  rules  approved  by  the  Su- 
preme Court: 

"Of  course,  before  they  became  the  law, 
any  proposed  appellate  rules  promulgated 
under  the  bill  will  have  to  be  referred  to 
the  Congjress,  which  will  have  the  same  veto 
power  with  respect  to  civil  appellate  rules 
as  it  now  has  with  respect  to  the  existing 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  and  Civil  Proce- 
dure." Cong.  Rec.  8588,  89th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess. 
(April  20,  1966). 

In  approving  the  Appellate  Rules  Enabling 
Act  and  the  recodification  of  existing  Rules 
Enabling  Acts,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee asserted  that  "Congress  [could]  en- 
act a  law  vsrithln  the  90-day  period  to  pre- 
vent a  proposed  rule  from  taking  effect."  S. 
Rep.  No.  1406,  p.  2,  89th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess. 
Finally,  the  Supreme  Court  itself  has  con- 
strued the  Rules  Enabling  Act  of  1934.  now 
codified  at  28  U.S.C.  Section  2072,  to  permit 
Congress  to  veto  rules  before  they  become 
effective : 

"[In]  accordance  with  an  act.  the  rules 
were  submitted  to  the  Congress  so  that  that 
body  might  examine  them  and  veto  their 
going  Into  effect  If  contrary  to  the  policy 
of  the  legislature."  Sibbach  v.  Wilson,  312 
U.S.  1  (1941). 

In  short.  Congress  clearly  has  the  authority 
to  either  amend  or  veto  the  proposed  Rules 
of  Evidence  within  the  90  days  provided  by 
statute  or  to  extend  this  time. 

My  misgivings  about  the  proposed  Rules 
of  Evidence  concern  the  second  assumption, 
namely  that  the  Rules  extend  only  to  mat- 
ters of  practice  and  procedure.  To  my  mind, 
some  of  the  proposed  Rules  extend  beyond 
mere  matters  of  procedure  and  represent 
real  changes  in  the  substantive  rights  and 
duties  of  persons  throughout  the  country. 

The  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
prescribe  rules  for  the  federal  courts  Is  lim- 
ited by  statute.  The  Rules  Enabling  Acts 
by  which  the  Court  approved  the  proposed 
Rules  of  Evidence  on  November  20.  1972,  ex- 
tend only  to  "practice  and  procedure"  (28 
U.S.C.  512072,  2075)  to  "Rules  of  pleading, 
practice,  and  procedure"  (18  U.S.C.  9  3771), 
and  to  "rules  of  practice  and  procedure"  ( 18 
U.8.C.  §  3772) .  The  original  Act  of  1934  makes 
explicit  that  "such  rules  shall  not  abridge, 
enlarge  or  modify  any  substantive  right."  a 
limitation  contained  in  subsequent  acts  by 
Implication.  In  short,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  no  delegated  power  to  approve  Rules  of 
Evidence  In  so  far  as  they  concern  matters 
of  "substance." 

There  are  Constitutional  limitations,  too, 
on  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  enact 
rules  of  substantive  law  to  govern  proceed- 
ings in  federal  court.  While  the  Court  may 
have  some  inherent  power  of  its  own  and 
some  concurrent  power  with  Congress  ova; 
matters  of  procedure,  the  Constitution  v»a^» 


in  Congress  the  power  to  initiate  and  enact 
legislation  concerning  the  rights  and  duties 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  subject,  of 
course,  to  constitutional  limitations.  I  dis- 
agreed with  Justices  Hugo  Black  and  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas  in  1963  that  the  Rules  of 
Elvidence  were  matters  of  substantive  law.  In 
this  case,  on  the  other  hand,  where  proposed 
Rules  of  Evidence  do  represent  changes  in 
substantive  law  I  share  their  conclusion  that 
such  changes  must  be  initiated  and  enacted 
by  Congress. 

In  this  context,  I  propose  to  discuss  the 
treatment  of  "privileges"  by  the  proposed 
rules.  The  rules  define  nine  separate  privi- 
leges: privilege  for  Information  given  to  the 
state  in  confidence;  lawyer-client  privilege, 
psychotherapist-patient  privilege,  husband- 
wife  privilege,  clergyman  privilege,  suffrage 
privilege,  trade  secrets,  state  secrets,  and  in- 
former privilege.  Some  are  abridged,  some  are 
enlarged,  and  some  are  denied.  A  notable 
omission  is  the  newsman's  privilege.  Except 
for  privileges  protected  by  the  Constitution 
and  Acts  of  Congress,  the  Rules  abolish  all 
other  privileges  including  those  separately 
protected  by  state  law. 

It  was  generally  assumed  at  the  time  of  the 
Rules  Enabling  Act  of  1934  that  the  dele- 
gation did  not  include  the  authority  to  pro- 
mulgate any  rules  of  evidence  at  all.  See. 
e.g.,  Wlckes,  The  New  Rule-Making  Power  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  13  Tex.  L. 
Rev.  1  (1934*).  Accordingly,  the  original  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Civil  Rules  expressed  its 
misgivings  about  drafting  rules  of  evidence: 

"There  is  some  difference  In  opinion  In  the 
Committee  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
statute  authorizes  the  Court  to  make  rules 
dealing  with  evidence.  We  have  touched  the 
subject  as  lightly  as  possible."  Preliminary 
Draft  of  Rules  and  Civil  Procedure,  May 
1936.  Foreword  p.  XVII. 

The  rule  eventually  adopted.  Rule  43, 
touches  only  lightly  on  questions  of  ad- 
missibility and  makes  no  reference  whatso- 
ever to  rules  of  privilege. 

When  the  Judicial  Conference  projfosed  in 
1958  to  draft  Rules  of  Evidence,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  felt  obliged  to 
convene  a  special  committee  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  Supreme  Court  had  au- 
thority In  that  area.  See  Preliminary  Study 
of  the  Admissibility  and  Feasibility  of  De- 
veloping Uniform  Rules  of  Evidence  for  the 
Federal  Courts.  30  F.R.D.  73  (1961).  Even  a 
few  years  ago,  leading  commentators  who 
supported  the  effort  to  draft  new  Rules  of 
Evidence  nonetheless  urged  the  Advisory 
Committee  to  avoid  rules  concerning  privi- 
lege. See  Degnan,  Federal  Evidence  Reform, 
76  Harv.  L.  Rev.  275  (1962).  See  also  Joiner. 
Uniform  Rules  of  Evidence  for  the  Federal 
Courts,  20  F.R.D.  429  (1957)  : 

"In  the  last  analysis,  however,  the  Court 
in  determining  its  power  to  promulgate  any 
rule  must  examine  the  policy  behind  the 
proposed  rule  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  purpose  and  effect  of  the  rule  involves 
the  ordinary  dispatch  of  Judicial  business 
[procedure]  or  is  predicated  on  another 
broader  policy  of  the  state  [substance].  .  .  . 
In  most  instances,  the  matters  of  evidence 
.  .  .  involve  only  matters  of  practice  and 
procedure,  not  of  substance,  or  In  other 
words,  are  only  matters  that  are  Involved  in 
the  orderly  dispatch  of  Judicial  business. 
Only  privileges,  burdens  of  proof,  and  con- 
clusive presumptions  may  involve  more  or 
should  be  classified  as  substance  and  thus 
may  be  beyond  the  rule  making  power." 

In  short,  even  many  of  those  who  believe 
the  Court  should  approve  a  code  of  evidence 
nonetheless  doubt  that  its  authority  extends 
to  rules  of  privilege. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  defined  the  distinc- 
tion between  procedure  and  substance  under 
the  Rules  Enabling  Act  as  follows: 

"The  test  must  be  whether  a  rule  really 
regvilates  procedure — the  Judicial  process  for 
enforcing  rights  and  duties   recognized  by 


substantive  law  and  for  Justly  administer- 
ing remedy  and  redress  for  disregard  or  in- 
fraction of  them."  Sibbach  v.  Wilson  and  Co., 
312U.S.  1,  14  (1942). 

Yet  that  definition  hardly  answers  the 
question.  For  one  thing,  we  know,  from  the 
fact  that  it  has  already  approved  them,  that 
the  Supreme  Court,  at  least  in  the  present 
posture,  considers  rules  of  privilege  to  be 
within  its  grant  of  power.  Since  the  govern- 
ing statute  remits  the  question  to  Congress 
for  ultimate  resolution.  I  am  sure  all  would 
agree  that  the  best  body  to  Judge  what  Con- 
gress intended  by  the  statute,  and  what  au- 
thority Congress  Intended  to  delegate  to  the 
Supreme  Court,   is  the  Congress  itself. 

Even  if  Congress  determines  that  the  Rules 
Enabling  Act  includes  rules  of  privilege.  It 
still  faces  the  constitutional  implications  of 
Erie  Railroad  Co.  v.  Tompkins,  304  VS.  64 
(1938).  This  case  and  its  progeny  stand  for 
the  Constitutional  principle  that  the  federal 
courts  in  diversity  cases  have  no  power  to 
create  and  apply  substantive  federal  law  in 
confiict  with  the  lavsrs  of  the  states  where 
the  courts  preside.  On  the  Erie  question  the 
commentators  are  emphatic.  They  almost 
uniformly  believe  that  rules  of  privilege 
are  "substantive"  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Erie  doctrine  and,  therefore,  must  yield  to 
state  law  in  diversity  suits.>  The  Federal 
Courts  that  have  studied  the  question  have 
come  to  the  same  conclusion.* 

Although  the  standards  differ,  the  reasons 
why  rules  of  privilege  are  "substantive" 
both  for  the  Rules  Enabling  Act  and  for 
the  Erie  doctrine  are  similar.  Most  rules  of 
evidence.  Including  the  admission  and  exclu- 
sion of  evidence,  examination  of  witnesses. 
Judicial  notice,  competency  of  witnesses  and 
relevance,  are  designed  to  facilitate  the  fact- 
finding process.  Rules  of  privilege,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  designed  to  protect  inde- 
p>endent  substantive  interests: 

"Privileges  for  confidential  communica- 
tions are  created  because  the  state  thinks 
a  particular  relationship — attorney-client, 
husband-wife.  Journalist-source — Is  suffi- 
ciently Important  that  it  should  be  fostered 
by  preserving  confidentiality  in  the  relation- 
ship everi  at  the  cost  of  losing  evidence  that 
would  help  to  determine  the  truth  In  later 
litigation.  Thus  privilege  differs  from  most 
rules  of  evidence,  which  are  intended  to 
facilitate  getting  at  the  truth  of  a  mat- 
ter. .  .  .  Rules  of  privilege  are  not  mere 
housekeeping  rules."  Wright  &  Miller,  Fed- 
eral Practice  and  Procedure,  Civil  §  2408  at 
334  (1971) 

To  state  the  matter  somewhat  differently, 
most  rules  of  evidence  are  procedural  means 
toward  the  end  of  determing  the  truth.  In 
the  case  of  privileges,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  substantive  end  is  the  privilege  itself. 
They  exist  for  reasons  having  little  to  do 
with  the  trial  of  causes.  As  another  com- 
mentator has  put  it : 

"Privileges  are  used  to  encourage  patients 
to  go  to  doctors,  to  encourage  clients  to  be 
candid  with  lawyers  and  to  promote  family 
solidarity  by  making  secure  the  confidential 
communications  between  husband  and  wife. 


'  See,  e.g.,  Korn.  Continuing  of  Effect  of 
Courts,  48  F.R.D.  65  (1969);  Weinsteln,  The 
State  Rules  of  Evidence  in  the  Federal 
Uniformity-Conformity  Dilemma  Facing 
Draftsmen  of  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence,  69 
Colum.  L.  Rev.  353  (1969);  Degnan,  Federal 
Er'idence  Reform,  76  Harv.  L.  Rev.  275.  301 
(1962) ;  Loulsell.  Confidentiality.  Conformity, 
and  Confusion:  Privileges  In  Federal  Courts 
Todiy,  31  Tul.  L.  Rev.  101.  117-24  (1956); 
Weinsteln.  Recognition  in  the  United  States 
of  the  Privilege  of  Another  Jurisdiction,  66 
Colum.  L.  Rev.     635.  545-47   (1D56). 

'Hardy  v.  Riser,  309  F.  Supp  1234  (N.  D. 
Miss.  1970);  Republic  Gear  Co..  v.  Borg 
Warner  Corp.,  381  F.  2d,  551  (?d  Cir.  1967); 
Palmer  v.  Fisher,  228  F.  2d.  603  (7th  Clr. 
1955)   cert,  den.,  351  U.S.  965   (1956). 
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Privileges  have  a  wide  appllcatlqn 
court  trials."  Ladd.  Uniform  Evv 
in   the  Federal  Courts.  49   Va.  L 
714  (1963). 

One  can  hardly  hope  to  find  a 
nltlon  of  "substance."  Rules  of 
at  the  core  of  our  rights  and  dutie^ 

The  so-called   "state  secrets 
proposed   Rule  509  Is  a  good 
Rule  is  nothing  less  than  a 
the   various   kinds  of   information 
federal   government  can  withhold 
public.    It    creates    two    kinds 
"secrets  of  state,"  which  cannot 
closed  to   a  federal  Judge  In  the 
his    chambers:    and    "ofScial 
whose  disclosure  would  be  "con 
public  Interest." 

Rule  509  extends  far  beyond 
"procedure"  envisaged  by  the  Rule: 
Acts.  It  represents  a  secrecy  statut ; 
as  the  "Freedom  of  Information  Ac 
§  552.  that  Congress  labored  so  lonf 
to  enact.  In  many  ways,  it 
more  information  than  Congress 
protect  through  the  Freedom  of 
Act.  For  example,  while  the 
formation    Act    protects   only 
have  been  classified  secret  by 
Rule  509(a)  (1)  protects  any  secret 
to  the  national  defense  or  the 
relations  o"f  the  United  States," 
not  it  has  been  classified 
the   Freedom   of    Information    Ac: 
secrets  ori^  if  they  are  speclfical 
from    disclosure.    Rule    509(b) 
government  to  withhold  not  only 
secrets  themselves  but  any  i 
can  be  said  to  carry  a  "reasonable 
of  danger"  that  it  will  result  in 
government  secrets.  In  other  words 
withholds  from  the  public 
by  Itself  is  not  even  secret.  In  short , 
which  represents  as  extensive  a  s 
law  as  any  in  the  United  States 
be  dismissed  as  procedure.  While 
has   an   interest   In   protecting 
secrets.  It  must  legislate  in  that 
It   has  not  delegated,  and    canno' 
that  responsibility  to  the  Judiclar; 

In  conchislon.  and  to  Illustrate 
refer  to  the  so-called  "newsman's 
for  confidential  communications 
newsman  and  his  sources.  Congress 
considering  legislation  to  create  su^h 
dentiary  privilege.  It  is  a  matter  of 
est  Interest  and  one  that  everyone 
up  to  the  Congress.  Indeed,  in 
last  June  rejecting  a  constltutlona 
the  newsman's  privilege,  the 
specifically  stated  that  the  mattei 
for  Congress: 

"At  the   federal  level.  Congress 
dom  to  determine  whether  a 
man's  privilege  Is  necessary  and 
Branzburg  v.  Hayes,  408  U.S.  665, 

I  was  one  who  believed  that  the 
privilege  was  protected  by  the  Flri 
ment.  But  the  Court  has  rules  othe  -w 
logical  Implication  from  Its  ruling 
to  me.  Is  that  rules  of  privilege,  w 
newsmen  or  anyone  else,  are  matters 
stantlve  law  and,  therefore,  not  su 
abridged  or  enlarged  by  the 
of  Evidence. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  need 
that  I  hold   the   members  of  the 
Committee,  the  Standing  Committ  !e 
course,  the  members  of  the  Supre^i 
itself,   in   the   highest   regard,   re; 
esteem.  My  differences  with  them 
the  Proposed   Rules   of   Evidence 
matters  of  principle  and  should 
way  be  regarded  as  reflecting  upon 
petence  and  dedication  of  those 
the  preparation  and  approval  of  th 

In  conclusion.' I  wish  to  express 
elation  to  this  Committee  for 
the  opportunity  to  stafe  my  vle^ 
Important  subject: 
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Statement    of   Henry    J.   Friendly,    Chief 

Judge,    U.S.    Cotmr    of    Appeals    for    the 

Second  CiRcinT,  on  the  Proposed  Federal 

RtJiES  OF  Evidence 

My  name  is  Henry  J.  Friendly.  I  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Second  Circuit  in  1959  and  be- 
came Chief  Judge  two  years  ago.  I  speak  here 
only  for  myself:  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent 
other  members  of  our  court  share  my  views. 

I  appear  at  your  chairman's  specific  request 
and  with  some  reluctance.  The  reluctance  Is 
bora  of  my  deep  respect  for  many  who  favor 
the  Proposed  Rules,  notably  the  Chief  Justice 
and  Judge  Albert  B.  Marls,  who  has  served, 
with  selflessness  and  distinction,  for  so  many 
years  as  Chairman  of  the  Standing  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  of  Practice  and  Procedure,  and 
my  appreciation  for  the  devoted  service  of 
the  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Rules  of  Evidence  and  its  Reporter  over  the 
past  eight  years.  Three  years  ago.  after  the 
first  public  draft  of  the  Proposed  Rules  was 
circulated.  I  became  convinced  that  the  en- 
tire project  was  ill-conceived,  and  expressed 
my  views  in  a  letter  to  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee, which  Is  already  In  the  record  before 
you.  When  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  first  forwarded  the  Proposed 
Rules  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  October,  1970. 
I  objected  to  the  Court,  both  for  the  sub- 
stantive reasons  previously  stated  In  my 
letter  to  the  Standing  Committee  and  because 
the  Judicial  Conference  had  approved  five 
single-spaced  pages  of  changes  made  by  the 
Advisory  and  Standing  Committees  (in  many 
cases  without  having  drafted  the  language ) , 
which  had  never  been  disclosed  to  the  bench 
and  the  bar  and  to  which  the  Conference 
could  not  have  gi^-en  meaningful  consld^a- 
tion .  Having  become  a  member  of  the  Confer- 
ence after  publication  of  the  Rules  as  thus 
revised.  I  voiced  my  opposition  at  Its  meet- 
ing in  the  fall  of  1971,  where  I  had  the  dubi- 
ous distinction  of  being  the  only  member  to 
speak  or  vote  against  their  transmittal  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  Again  I  felt  compelled  to 
write  the  Justices  and  thought  I  had  then 
fulfilled  my  obligations  as  a  federal  Judge. 
However.  I  cannot  properly  refuse  to  respond 
to  a  request  by  a  concerned  committee  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Although  I  disagree  with  many  details  of 
the  Proposed  Rules,  I  should  like  my  re- 
marks to  be  considered  mainly  as  illustrat- 
ing the  undeslrability  of  having  a  Federal 
Code  of  Evidence  in  any  form.  My  objections 
are  fundamental.  I  therefore  shall  not  devote 
any  time  to  discussing  whether  the  Proposed 
Rules  are  within  the  Rules  Enabling  Acts, 
28  U.S.C.  5  2072  and  18  U.S.C.  §3771,  al- 
though I  share  the  doubts  Mr.  Justice  Doug- 
las has  voiced  on  that  subject.  If  the  coun- 
try should  have  a  federal  evidence  code,  Con- 
gress could  broaden  the  enabling  acts  or, 
much  less  desirably,  enact  a  code  of  Its  own. 
I  shall  not  even  say  much  about  whether 
some  of  the  provisions,  notably  those  which 
direct  federal  courts  to  disregard  state- 
created  privileges  even  In  actions  for  the  en- 
forcement of  state-created  rights,  are  not 
unconstitutional  under  Erie  R.R.  Co.  v. 
Tompkins.  304  U.S.  64,  77-80  (1938).  al- 
though a  strong  case  can  be  made  to  that 
effect.  With  the  benefit  of  hindsight,  the 
error  lay  In  the  too  ready  acceptance,  with- 
out opportunity  for  full  debate,  of  the  pre- 
liminary report  in  1961  that  Federal  Rules 
of  Evidence  should  be  drafted.  Once  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Rules  of  Evidence  was 
constituted  and  went  to  work,  the  project 
acquired  Its  own  momentum:  the  questions 
put  to  the  profession  were  not  whether  there 
should  be  such  Rules  but  what  the  Rules 
should  be.  It  Is  therefore  gratifying  that  this 
Committee  Is  addressing  Itself  to  basic  ques- 
tions and  not  merely  to  details. 

My  first  objection  to  the  Proposed  Rules  Is 
that  there  Is  no  need  for  them.  Someone  once 
said  that,  In  legal  matters,  when  It  Is  not 


necessary  to  do  anything.  It  Is  necessary  to 
do  nothing.  I  find  that  a  profoundly  wise 
remark.  We  know  we  are  now  having  almost 
no  serious  problems  with  respect  to  evidence; 
we  cannot  tell  how  many  the  Proposed  Rules 
will  bring. 

I  have  seen  no  indication  that  the  federal 
courts  or  lawyers  practicing  In  them  have 
encountered  difficulty  In  working  under  Rule 
43  of  Federal  Civil  Procedure  and  Rule  26  of 
Federal  Criminal  Procedure.  The  Impetus  for 
a  federal  evidence  code  came  In  the  first  in- 
stance from  academic  dissatisfaction  with  the 
second  sentence  of  Rule  43(a)  : 

"All  evidence  shall  be  admitted  which  Is 
admissible  under  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States,  or  under  the  rules  of  evidence  here- 
tofore  applied  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  on  the  hearing  of  suits  in  equity,  or 
under  the  rules  of  evidence  applied  In  the 
courts  of  general  Jurisdiction  of  the  state  In 
which  the  United  States  court  Is  held." 

The  dissatisfaction  was  particularly  with 
the  second  clause,  which  I  have  underscored, 
since  no  one  really  knew  what  rules  of  evi- 
dence federal  courts  had  been  applying  in 
suits  In  equity,  and  antiquarian  research 
into  the  few  pre-1938  precedents  seemed  a 
poor  pursuit  for  the  1960's.  But  the  provi- 
sion has  caused  much  less  trouble  In  the 
courts  than  In  academe.  As  Professor  Moore 
said  In  his  treatise,  "the  rule  Is  working  bet- 
ter than  the  commentators  had  expected."  5 
Federal  Practice  i:43.02  at  1306.  In  twelve 
years  on  a  busy  court  of  appeals  I  can  recall 
only  one  case  Involving  state  created  rights 
where  we  decided  a  question  of  evidence 
differently  than  the  state  courts  would  have 
done.  Although  I  concurred  in  that  decision, 
by  a  divided  court,  Hope  v.  Hearst  Publishing 
Co.,  294  F.  2d  681  (2d  Cir.  1961),  cert,  de- 
nied, 368  U.S.  956  ( 1962) .  I  think  that,  wheth- 
er or  not  the  result  was  required  by  Rule 
43(a).  It  was  unjust  to  allow  a  diversity 
plaintiff  to  win  a  libel  suit  which,  because  of 
a  different  rule  of  evidence,  he  would  prob- 
ably have  lost  In  a  New  York  court.  If  con- 
ceptual difficulties  are  deemed  sufficiently 
serious  to  require  a  revision  of  Rule  43(a), 
this  could  take  the  form  of  requiring  that  In 
diversity  cases  the  federal  courts  shall  fol- 
low the  state  law  of  evidence  but  that  in 
federal  question  cases  they  shall  be  governed, 
in  the  simple  but  moving  language  of  Rule 
26  of  Federal  Criminal  Procedure,  "except 
when  an  act  of  Congress  or  these  rules  other- 
wise provide,  by  the  principles  of  the  com- 
mon law  as  they  may  be  interpreted  by  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  In  the  light  of 
reason  and  experience."  I  would  add  to  this 
that  even  In  such  cases  state-created  privi- 
leges should  be  respected  unless  a  strong  fed- 
eral Interest  otherwise  requires.  Obviously 
such  an  amendment  is  suggestive  only; 
scholars  could  doubtless  devise  something 
better. 

Rather  than  getting  bogged  down  In  such 
simple  amendments  of  Rules  43  and  26,  let 
me  reiterate  my  point  that  there  are  no  em- 
pirical data  showing  the  need  for  doing  any- 
thing. I  understand  your  Committee  has  been 
told  that,  with  the  Increased  mobility  of 
the  bar.  It  must  3e  difficult  for  a  lawyer  In  a 
civil  case  In  a  federal  court  to  be  obliged  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  evidence  law  of  the 
state  where  the  case  Is  being  tried.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  the  out-of-state  law- 
yer trying  a  tjrpe  of  civil  case  where  evidence 
problems  are  likely  to  arise  will  usually  have 
an  in-state  lawyer  associated  with  him,  the 
state  common  law  rules  are  not  all  that  hard 
to  discover,  and  state  statutory  rules  are  even 
more  readily  ascertained.  In  any  event  there 
has  been  no  cry  of  protest  of  this  score  from 
a  profession  not  notable  for  Its  reluctance 
to  express  grievances. 

Still  one  may  fairly  ask  what  harm  there 
is  in  a  code  of  evidence,  provided  It  Is  a 
good  code.  My  first  answer  Is  that  evidence 
Is  not  the  kind  of  subject  that  lends  Itself  to 
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codification.  It  Is  percullarly  a  subject  for 
the  common  law  system  of  Judicial  develop- 
ment by  examination  of  the  actual  facts  In 
each  case  in  an  adversary  setting.  Codes  have 
been  properly  adopted  In  areas  where  cer- 
tainty Is  needed — criminal  and  civil  proce- 
dure, criminal  law,  and  the  distribution  of 
decedents'  estates.  But  there  Is  little  prec- 
edent for  codes  of  evidence.  When  I  last 
looked  Into  the  matter,  only  three  of  the  fifty 
states  had  such  codes.  The  law  of  "e^'ldence 
has  grown  during  past  generations  with  help 
from  many  sources:  the  greatest  law  treatise 
in  the  English  language,  now  happily  being 
revised;  other  writings  by  scholars,  including 
the  Reporter:  the  illumination  afforded  by 
attempts  at  codification — the  American  Law 
Institute's  Model  Code,  the  Commissioners' 
Uniform  Rules,  and  now  these  Proposed 
Rules;  and  occasional  prods  from  legislatures 
such  as  the  business  records  statute,  28 
use.  5  1732,  and  Its  state  counterparts.  The 
Proposed  Rules  would  tend  to  freeze  the  fed- 
eral law  of  evidence,  except  at  the  Intervals, 
necessarily  long,  when  the  Rules  were  re- 
vised. To  be  sure.  Rule  102  Instructs  the 
courts  to  "construe"  the  Rules  so  as  to  pro- 
mote "growth  and  development  of  the  law  of 
evidence."  But  there  is  not  much  room  for 
"growth  and  development"  when  a  judge  Is 
firmly  bound  jy  161  pages  of  rules  and  com- 
mentary. 

My  second  objection  is  that  prescription 
of  the  Rules  will  stimulate  appeals  and  In- 
crease reversals  on  evidentiary  rulings.  Few 
lawj'ers  will  now  appeal  a  civil  case  only  on 
such  a  ground:  they  know  that  if  the  appel- 
late court  believes  the  result  was  Just  and 
there  were  no  other  errors.  It  will  "find  a 
way"  to  sustain  the  trial  judge.  It  will  be 
Immeasurably  harder  for  an  appellate  court 
to  reach  such  sensible  results  If  the  trial 
court  has  violated  a  black  letter  rule  pre- 
scribed by  the  Supreme  Court  under  author- 
ity from  the  Congress  and  the  appellate 
court's  only  recourse  Is  the  limited  doctrine 
of  harmless  error.  What  the  federal  courts  of 
appeals  need  least  at  this  time  is  an  in- 
crease in  business,  especially  In  this  sort  of 
business.  If  it  be  said  in  reply  that  the  Pro- 
posed Rules  should  decrease  appeals  because 
of  their  clarity,  my  rejoinder  is  that  they  are 
not  and.  In  the  nature  of  things,  cannot  be 
that  clear.  If  you  wish  an  example,  I  invite 
your  attention  to  Article  III  on  Presump- 
tions. I  cannot  believe  the  Chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  was  serious  if  he  said,  as 
he  has  been  quoted  as  saying,  that  this  little 
book  will  enable  a  lawyer  quickly  to  answer 
every  evidence  problem  that  can  arise  in  a 
federal  trial.  If  it  were  all  that  simple,  one 
wonders  why  the  Reporter  has  Just  brought 
out  an  864  page  revised  edition  of  Professor 
Mccormick's  valuable  treatise. 

My  third  and  most  serious  objection  to  the 
Proposed  Rules  Is  their  application  to  a  fed- 
eral system.  The  overwhelmnig  bulk  of  civil 
litigation  is  conducted  in  the  state  courts, 
and  the  states  have  developed  evidentiary 
rules  for  that  purpose.  Some  of  these,  par- 
ticularly the  rules  with  respect  to  privilege, 
affect  conduct  of  citizens  outside  the  coiirt- 
room.  I  find  it  offensive  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  take  action  that  will  deprive  con- 
duct such  as  communications  between  physi- 
cian and  patient,  or  husband  and  wife,  f>f 
protection  the  state  has  afforded,  particu- 
larly when  the  action  in  the  federal  court  is 
to  enforce  .a  state-created  right.  I  feel  much 
the  same  way  about  a  state  rule  such  as  the 
statutes  in  force  in  New  York  and  many 
other  states  which  prohibit  a  party  from 
testifying  with  respect  to  a  transaction  with 
another  now  deceased.  Recognizing  the  op- 
posing policy  considerations.  I  would  have 
voted  to  repeal  the  New  York  statute  if  I  had 
been  a  member  of  the  New  York  Legislature 
when  the  New  York  Civil  Practice  Act  was 
last  revised.  But  the  Legislature,  after  thor- 
ough consideration,  decided  otherwise.  Why 
should  a  Pennsylvanian  be  able  to  avoid  this 
policy  decision  by  suing  the  estate  of  a  New 


Yorker  on  an  oral  contract  in  a  New  York 
federal  court?  Apart  from  the  Inequity  of 
the  result,  this  and  other  differences  between 
state  and  federal  rules  will  revive  the  forum 
shopping  the  Erie  decision  meant  to  end. 
Like  the  general  law  there  abrogated,  the 
Proposed  Rules  would,  in  Justice  Brandeis' 
words,  "render  Impossible  equal  protection 
of  the  law."  I  do  not  see  these  differences 
speedily  disappearing  by  the  states'  adopt- 
ing the  Proposed  Rules,  as  many  adopted 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  nor  for 
reasons  Indicated  above  and  below,  would  I 
think  this  desirable.  It  would  require  a  much 
stronger  showing  of  need  than  anything  here- 
tofore advanced  to  permit  me  to  countenance 
this  kind  of  Injustice  with  equanimity. 

Turning  from  these  general  observations 
to  detailed  criticism  of  the  Proposed  Rules, 
I  should  like  to  reemphaslze  that  I  cite  these 
as  Illustrations  of  the  harm  that  adoption 
of  the  Rules  would  cause.  Curing  a  few  of 
what  seem  to  me  to  be  defects  would  not 
overcome  the  basic  objections  to  adoption  of 
the  Proposed  Rules.  Furthermore  these  criti- 
cisms are  meant  to  be  illustrative  rather 
than  exhaustive. 

Rule  404  ib) — Character  Evidence.  Does 
adopt  the  "federal  rule"  allowing  evidence 
of  other  crimes  except  when  offered  only  to 
show  the  defendant  Is  a  bad  man,  or  the 
rule  requiring  that  these  crimes  show  some 
particular  trait  relevant  to  the  charge?  The 
rule  seems  to  walk  both  sides  of  the  street. 
It  will  provide  a  bountiful  source  of  appeals 
and  possible  reversals  on  a  subject  where 
the  federal  law  Is  now  reasonably  clear. 

Rule  501 — Several  states  have  passed  stat- 
utes recognizing  some  form  of  newsmen's 
privilege.  Under  this  rule  the  privilege  would 
be  recognized  In  federal  court.  But  a  privi- 
lege for  confidential  communications  Is  of 
little  use  unless  it  Is  recognized  everywhere. 

Similarly,  If  a  state  recognizes  an  account- 
ant-client privilege,  what  reason  is  there  for 
a  federal  court  not  to  recognize  it,  and  there- 
by destroy  its  general  value,  at  least  in  an 
action  based  on  state  created  rights?  States 
may  decide  to  establish  privileges  for  other 
relationships.  Why  should  these  be  unavail- 
able In  a  federal  action  based  on  a  state 
created  right? 

Rule  S04 — Psychotherapist-Patient  Privi- 
lege. Substitution  of  this  for  the  traditional 
physician-patient  prlvUege  is  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  Committee's  inability  to  resist 
making  changes  where  none  are  needed.  If  a 
state  recognizes  a  physlclan-patlent  privi- 
lege, why  should  not  Its  policy  prevail,  at 
least  in  an  action  to  enforce  a  state  created 
right?  What  value  Is  there  In  such  a  privi- 
lege available  to  one  set  of  courts  but  not 
In  another?  On  the  other  hand.  If  a  state 
refuses  to  recognize  a  privilege  for  communi- 
cations with  a  psychotherapist,  or  with  one 
who  is  not  a  physician,  what  great  federal  in- 
terest requires  Its  recognition  In  a  federal 
court? 

Rule  509(c) — The  exemptions  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  are  not  necessarily 
the  proper  measure  of  the  bounds  of  what 
may  properly  be  withheld  by  the  Government 
at  a  trial. 

Rule  510(c)  (2) — Informers  (at  trial  on  the 
merits).  I  consider  this  a  broader  rule  than 
my  reading  of  the  Roviaro  decision.  353  U.S. 
53,  particularly  as  this  was  explicated  In 
McCray  v.  Illinois.  386  U.S.  300,  311-12.  Here 
Is  another  subject  where  the  courts  will  do 
much  better  on  a  case-by-case  basis  than 
under  a  rigid  rule. 

Rule  51010(3) — Informers  (on  suppres- 
sion hearings).  This  again  goes  beyond  the 
case  law.  See.  e.g.,  United  States  v.  Tucker,  330 
F.2d  206  (2d  Cir.  1967).  To  say  that  this  is 
"consistent"  with  McCray  v.  Illinois,  supra.  Is 
true  only  in  the  sense  that  McCray  does  not 
forbid  a  rule  demanding  greater  disclosure 
than  It  held  to  be  constitutionally  required. 

Rule  601 — Competency.  As  indicated.  I 
don't  like  Dead  Man's  Acts  any  better  than 


the  Advisory  Committee.  But  many  states  do. 
New  York  reenacted  its  rule,  after  full  con- 
sideration, only  a  few  years  ago.  What  Justifi- 
cation is  there  for  a  different  rule  in  a  di- 
versity case  in  New  York? 

Rule  606(b) — Inquiry  into  Validity  of  Ver- 
dict or  Indictment.  Here  is  a  perfect  example 
of  a  situation  better  left  to  case-by-case  de- 
velopment than  to  rule-making.  As  I  read 
the  rule  as  proposed,  It  would  allow  a  Juror 
to  testify  concerning  any  remarks  by  another 
Juror  that  display  any  sentiment  not  derived 
from  evidence  of  record.  Courts  should  not 
have  to  spend  time  on  this  In  the  absence  of  a 
preliminary  showing  that,  if  the  allegations 
are  true,  the  permeation  of  the  Jury  room  by 
extraneous  influences  was  so  serious  as  to 
require  upsetting  the  verdict. 

Rule  609(b) — Prior  Convictions.  Why  an 
arbitrary  10  year  limit  for  the  use  of  con- 
victions in  attacking  the  credibility  of  a  wit- 
ness? I  fully  agree  it  Is  wrong  to  rake  up 
some  30  year  old — or  even  a  5  year  old — 
conviction  of  a  minor  crime.  But  why  ban  an 
11  year  old  conviction  of  an  adult  of  such 
serious  offenses  as  murder,  espionage,  arson, 
rape,  embezzlement,  and  even  perjury?  It  is 
much  better  to  leave  such  matters  to  the 
good  sense  of  Judges  rather  than  impose  an 
arbitrary  statute  of  limitations. 

Art.  VIII — Hearsay.  Of  all  subjects  that  are 
unsulted  to  codification,  even  for  a  state, 
the  hearsay  rule  would  rank  among  the  high- 
est. And.  for  reasons  already  stated,  the 
last  place  for  codification  would  be  the  fed- 
eral system  so  long  as  it  deals  with  state 
created  rights.  Detailed  examination  of  the 
rules  propounded  by  the  Committee  would 
demonstrate  both  these  propositions.  I  wUl 
name  only  a  few  of  my  objections  to  the  rules 
In  this  Article: 

Rule  801(d)  (1)  — Any  prior  Inconsistent 
statement  of  a  witness,  even  an  oral  one.  Is 
made  admissable  as  affirmative  evidence.  This 
Includes  a  case  where,  for  example,  a  witness 
for  a  criminal  defendant  denies  that  he  has 
any  knowledge  of  an  event  or  ever  made  a 
statement  about  It.  but  a  government  agent 
swears  that  he  has  made  an  oral  statement 
inculpating  the  defendant.  This  makes  cross- 
examination  a  farce.  The  rule  goes  far  beyond 
any  decided  case  dealing  with  federal  crimes 
or  any  consideration  of  sound  policy.  The  rule 
is  equally  indefensible  in  civil  cases.  While 
it  may  be  constitutional  under  California  v. 
Green,  399  U.S.  149  (1970).  it  Is  basically 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  effort  to  put  real  meaning  into  the 
confrontation  clause  of  the  Sixth  Amend- 
ment. 

Rule  803 [6) — Although  obscurely  worded, 
this  seeems  to  adopt  the  most  extreme  view 
of  the  business  records  rule.  Any  hearsay 
statement  is  admissible  if  it  has  been  com- 
piled by  someone  "In  the  course  of  a  regu- 
larly conducted  activity  by  the  latter,"  unless 
the  opponent  can  somehow  show  lack  of 
trustworthiness. 

Rule  803^24) — In  contrast  to  the  closed 
door  aproach  to  privilege,  this  opens  the 
door  to  all  kinds  of  hearsay  statements,  with 
no  standard  save  "comparable  cinnimstan- 
tlal  guarantees  of  trustworthiness"  being 
offered.  This  is  the  Chancellor's  foot  with  a 
vengeance. 

Rule  804(b)  1 4\ — Here  the  Committee  at- 
tempts to  deal  with  the  long  controverted 
problem  of  statements  against  penal  inter- 
e.st.  Admissibility  of  such  statements  Is  one 
of  those  things  that  has  looked  good  to  many 
people  in  theory  but  appeairs  quite  differ- 
ently when  seen  in  the  context  of  experience. 
As  originally  proposed,  the  rule  would 
have  admitted  the  declaration  of  a  person 
already  serving  a  long  prison  sentence  that 
he,  rather  tlian  the  accused,  committed  the 
crime.  At  the  last  moment  the  Committee 
qualified  this  so  that  such  a  declaration  "is 
not  admissible  unless  corroborated."  I  have 
no  idea  what  this  means;  I  should  suppose 
that  any  evidence  of  the  defendant's  inno- 
cence or  verification  of  any   significant  as- 
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p€ct    or   the   exculpatory   statemeift 
constitute   "corroboration"   In  the 
sense  of  that  word.  The  comment 
help   much   when   It  says,   p.    137. 
requirement  "should  be  construed 
a  manner  as  to  effectuate  Its 
cumventlng  fabrication."  The   bes' 
effectuate  this  purpose  Is  to  leave 
as  it  is. 

In  summary,  almost  nothing  will 
ed  by  adopting  the  rules  either  as 
been  proposed  or  as  they  might  be 
and  a  good  deal  can  be   lost.  The 
system  has  caused  no  sigificaht 
practitioners  and  Judges  In  the  federal 
has  given  the  Judges  the  flexibility 
to  effect  equity  and  Justice,  and 
avoided  the  evil  of  forum-shoppl^g 
verslty  cases.  Prescription  of  a 
dence  would  Increase,  not  reduce 
dens  on  federal  Judges  and.  in 
would  produce  gross  inequities  and 
sary  conflict  with  state  policies.  I 
hope  that,  despite  the  labors  that 
into  them,  the  Proposed  Rules  will 
on   the   bookshelves   along  with 
tempts  at  codification  by  equally 
high-minded  lawyers. 
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Gold  berg. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
mlttee.  it  is  a  privilege  to  have 
tunlty  to  respond  to  your  invitatioh 
testimony  in  reference  to  a  decision  il 
of  extreme  importance  to  our 
ministering  Justice  in  the  United 

For  your  information,  at  the 
the   Honorable  J.   D.  Lee 
speaking  here  as  Chairman  of  the 
on  Federal  Evidence  and  Procedure 
sociation  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  America, 
organization,  formerly  known  as 
lean  Trial  Lawyers  Association,  is 
largest  bar  association  in  the  worlb 
In  excess  of  25.000  members  throughout 
United  States.  Our  organization  is 
of  active  trial  lawyers  as  distlngul^ed 
oflBce  practitioners.  We  are  the  lav  ye: 
regularly  find  ourselves  as  advocates 
clients  in  open  court  striving  for 
Justice  in  an  arena  which  must 
fountalnhead  of  fair  play.  Rules  ol 
guide  us  onward.  Their  wisdom  mupt 
Inviolate.  W 

An  effoKt'ls  here  being  made  no1 
this  testimony  redundant.  We  have 
piled  heretofore  with  copies  of  the 
of  the   Honorable   Arthur   J. 
comments  are  applauded  and  thetr 
consideration  Is  urged  upon  this 

Ajb  we  understand  the  procedural 
tion  at  hand,  the  advisory  commltt  te 
ported  the  proposed  rules  of  evidei  ice 
Supreme  Court  which  has  in  turr 
the  rules  to  the  Congn'ess.  and, 
lation  Is  enacted,  amending  or 
effective  date,  the  rules  will 
tlve  on  July  1,  1973. 

It   Is  the  position   of  the 
Trial    Lawyers    of    America 
Federal  Evidence  and  Procedure 
lation  should  be  enacted  by  the 
ferring  the  effective  date  of  these 
til  such  time  as  Congress,  the 
slon.  the  Judiciary  both  state 
throughout  the  country,  and  all  other 
ested  citizens  have  been  given 
tunlty  to  know  and  understand 
tent  to  which  these  proposed  rules 
substantive  rights  of  individual 
volved   in   litigation   In   the 
United  States. 

There  are  two  major  positions  fitm 
to  view  these  rules  in  testing  the 
their  becoming  law.  The  first  poln; 
slderatlon  turns  on  whether  or  not 
Inal  act  empowering  the  Supreme 
prescribe    rules   of   procedure 
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power  to  prescribe  rules  of  evidence.  The 
second  point  of  view  would  extend  to  the 
substance  of  the  proposed  rules  with  the  aim 
of  determining  whether  they  are  Just  rules 
and  should  be  adopted  on  their  merits.  From 
both  positions,  we  view  the  matter  In  the 
negative. 

The  often  cited  1934  act  empowering  the 
Supreme  Court  to  prescribe  rules  provided 
the  Supreme  Court  would  have  the  power  to 
prescribe  "the  forms  of  process,  writs,  plead- 
ings, and  motions,  and  the  practice  and  pro- 
cedure in  civil  actions  at  law."  The  enabling 
legislation  further  provided  "said  rules  shall 
neither  abridge,  enlarge,  nor  modify  the 
substantive  rights  of  any  litigant."  As  pre- 
viously stated  by  former  Justice  Goldberg, 
this  Is  a  limitation  contained  In  subsequent 
acts  by  implication. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  first 
to  discuss  the  question  of  the  authority  of 
the  Court  to  propose  these  rules  In  the  light 
of  the  statutory  language. 

An  obvious  modification  of  "the  substan- 
tive rights  of"  .  .  .  litigants  in  the  realm  of 
privilege  has  already  been  developed  in  the 
testimony  of  former  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Goldberg.  An  outright  concession  within  the 
framework  of  the  rules  themselves  that  they 
undertake  to  modify  substantive  rights  of 
llgitlgants  is  made  crystal  clear  in  Article 
3  relating  to  presumptions  with  particular 
reference  to  Rule  301  and  Rules  302. 

Rule  301  reads  as  follows: 

"In  all  cases  not  otherwise  provided  for 
by  Act  of  Congress  or  by  these  rules,  a  pre- 
sumption imposes  on  the  parties  against 
whom  It  is  directed,  the  burden  of  proving 
that  the  non-existence  of  the  presumed  fact 
Is  more  probable  than  its  existence." 

The  question  presented  is,  does  the  fore- 
going rule  affect  substantive  rights  of  liti- 
gants? To  answer  this  question,  one  would 
have  to  analyze  the  various  presumptions  at 
law  which  have  legal  effect  when  they  come 
Into  play  during  the  trial  of  lawsuits.  An 
example  of  such  a  presumption  Is  the  pre- 
sumption created  in  the  well-known  legal 
doctrine  "res  ipsa  loquitur"  (the  thing 
speaks  for  Itself). 

Under  this  doctrine,  where  the  suing  party 
establishes  by  proof  the  existence  of  an  In- 
strumentality wholly  within  the  dominion 
and  control  of  the  defendant  and  a  resultant 
injury  to  the  plaintiff  which  normally  does 
not  occur  in  the  absence  of  negligence,  the 
law  raises  a  presumption  that  the  defendant 
was  negligent.  This  particular  presumption, 
under  Tennessee  Law,  and  under  the  law  of 
many  states,  has  no  weight  in  getting  the 
case  to  the  Jury  once  the  defendant  has  come 
forward  with  some  evidence  that  the  injury 
could  have  resulted  from  a  cause  other  than 
his  negligence.  In  other  words,  the  presump- 
tion arising  In  res  Ipsa  cases  does  not  shift 
the  burden  of  proof  to  the  defendant,  it 
merely  shifts  the  burden  of  going  forward 
with  the  evidence. 

The  effect  of  the  proposed  rule  Is  actually 
to  shift  the  burden  of  proof  to  the  defendant, 
and,  notwithstanding  evidence  that  the  in- 
Jury  could  have  resulted  from  acts  other  than 
defendant's  negligence,  the  case  would  go  to 
the  Jury  to  be  decided  with  only  the  weight  of 
the  presumption  favoring  the  plaintiff.  It  is 
thus  apparent  that  the  treatment  given  pre- 
sumptions by  Rule  301  does  not  affect  the 
substantive  rights  of  litigants. 

One  need  only  look  to  Rule  302  for  unequiv- 
ocal evidence  that  the  advisory  committee 
Itself  realized  that  when  it  enacted  Rule  301 
it  was  altering  substantive  law. 

It  is  well  known  to  lawyers  and  Judges  that 
under  the  doctrine  of  Erie  Railroad  Company 
vs.  Tompkins.  304  U.S.  64  (1938)  in  diversity 
cases  the  federal  covirts  In  substantive 
matters  must  apply  the  law  of  the  state  in 
which  the  Court  is  sitting.  In  other  words,  a 
rule  of  law  which  is  "substantive"  must  be 
determined  by  the  Federal  Courts  by  looking 


to  the  law  of  the  state  In  which  the  Court 
sits. 

With  this  frame  of  reference  in  mind,  the 
committee's  attention  is  directed  to  Rule  302 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"In  civil  actions,  the  effect  of  a  presump- 
tion respecting  a  fact  which  is  an  element  of 
a  claim  or  defense  as  to  which  state  law  sup- 
plies the  rule  of  decision  Is  determined  in 
accordance  with  state  law." 

In  the  advisory  committee's  note  under 
Rule  302,  It  Is  recognized  that  questions  re- 
lating to  burden  of  proof  are  substantive.  It 
is  therefore  Inescapably  to  be  concluded  that 
Rule  301  creates  a  new  rule  of  substantive 
law  in  Federal  Courts  but  because  of  the  con- 
stitutional implications  and  the  precedent 
of  Erie  Railroad  Company  v.  Tompkins,  the 
committee  was  forced  to  create  an  exception 
in  cases  based  upon  diversity. 

Now,  laying  aside  the  moment  the  baslo 
question  of  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  promulgate  such  rules  under  the  enabling 
legislation,  and  turning  to  the  merlta  of 
some  of  the  proposed  rules  themselves,  It  Is 
Immediately  evident  that  some  of  the  nUes 
do  little  more  than  restate  existing  law.  In 
which  case  they  are  unnecessary,  while 
others  constitute  an  express  adoption  of  new 
Rules  of  Evidence,  derived  from  the  minority 
view  of  Courts  and  from  outmoded  concepts. 

Insofar  as  the  rules  represent  departure 
from  existing  law,  the  wisdom  of  that  de- 
parture should  be  debated  at  length  by  those 
persons  called  uix>n  to  represent  citizens  of 
this  nation  before  Its  courts  and  In  these  leg- 
islative halls. 

An  example  of  a  rule  which  many  of  us 
consider  to  be  the  adoption  of  a  regressive 
law  Is  Rule  609,  which  provides  for  the  im- 
peachment of  witnesses  by  allowing  evidence 
to  be  Introduced  that  such  witnesses  have 
been  previously  convicted  of  crime.  This 
method  of  character  damnation,  particularly 
when  applied  to  a  person  charged  with  a 
crime,  has  been  soundly  condemned  by  many 
commentators,  and  courts  and  praised  by 
none.  Exemplary  of  the  view  of  an  enlight- 
ened court  Is  the  language  of  McGowan,  J„ 
concurring  in  Blakney  v.  The  United  States, 
397  P2d,  648  (1968)  : 

"As  long  ago  as  1942,  the  American  Law 
Institute  proposed  a  model  code  of  evidence 
which  sought  to  blunt  this  weapon  that 
prosecutors  have — and  invariably  use.  The 
Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws  did 
the  the  same  with  their  1953  proposal  of  the 
Uniform  Rules  of  Evidence.  It  is  surely  not 
to  be  supposed  that  any  group  currently 
engaged  in  a  similar  task  do  less." 

Yet,  the  advisory  committee  here  has  done 
precisely  that  which  Judge  McGowan  con- 
sidered to  be  unlikely,  and  initially  drafted 
a  rule  which  was  regressive  in  its  scope. 
Commenting  upon  the  initial  draft  of  the 
rule,  and  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  even 
the  initial  draft  was  changed  before  the  final 
draft  was  submitted.  Professor  Robert  Spec- 
tor  said  in  his  excellent  discussion  of  this 
point  In  1  Loyola  U.  L.  Rev.  247  (1970) : 

"In  sum,  Rule  6-09  should  be  entirely 
stricken.  Rule  6-08  covers  the  only  legiti- 
mate use  of  character  evidence  In  the  Im- 
peachment process.  Falling  this,  a  rule  on  the 
order  of  the  Luck  doctrine  should  be  adopted 
as  a  halfway  measure." 

Professor  Spector  concluded  with  the  fol- 
lowing apt  quotation  from  Ashcraft,  £«1- 
dence  of  Former  Convictions,  41  Chi.  B.  Rec- 
ord 303,  307  (1960): 

"The  rule,  which  has  no  historical  sanc- 
tity serves  no  useful  purpose  and  is  discrim- 
inatory and  unfair  and  should  be  abolished. 
Its  retention  in  this  day  of  supposedly  en- 
lightened Jurisprudence  Is  disgraceful." 

Criticism  of  the  basic  fairness  and  Ju- 
dicial soundness  of  the  Impeachment  rule 
has  not  been  scattered  but  has  been  uni- 
form from  a  variety  of  sources.  Including 
at  least  one  article  by  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  standing  committee  on  Federal 
Practice  and  Procedure,  Dean  Mason  Ladd. 
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M.  lAdd,  Credi'biUty  Teats — Current  Trends. 
89  U.  Pa.  L.  Rev.  166  (1940).  See  also  18 
DePaul  L.  Rev.  1  (1968);  78  Harv.  L.  Rev. 
426    (1963);    and  70  Yale  L.J.  763    (1961). 

Amazingly  enough,  the  final  proposed  Rule 
609  In  the  draft  of  the  rules  now  under 
consideration,  has  been  made  even  more  re- 
strictive than  the  draft  in  the  original  text 
which  was  criticized  by  Professor  Spector. 
The  proposed  Rule  609,  in  the  original  form 
of  sub-sections  (b)  and  (c)  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Time  limit.  Evidence  of  a  convic- 
tion under  this  rule  is  inadmissible  If  a  pe- 
riod of  more  than  10  years  has  elapsed  since 
the  date  of  the  release  of  the  witness  from 
confinement,  or  the  expiration  of  the  period 
of  his  parole,  probation,  or  sentence,  which- 
ever Is  the  later  date. 

"(c)  Effect  of  pardon,  annulment,  or  cer- 
tificate of  rehabilitation.  Evidence  of  a  con- 
viction is  admissible  under  this  rule  if  (1) 
the  conviction  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
pardon,  annulment,  certificate  of  rehabilita- 
tion, or  other  equivalent  procedure,  and  (2) 
the  procedure  under  which  the  same  was 
granted  or  Issued  required  a  substantial 
showing  of  rehabilitation  or  was  based  on 
innocence. 

The  final  proposed  Rule  609  was  amended 
to  read: 

"(b)  Time  limit.  Evidence  of  a  conviction 
under  this  rule  is  not  admissible  If  a  period 
of  more  than  10  yetirs  has  elapsed  since  the 
date  of  the  release  of  the  witness  from 
confinement,  Imposed  for  his  most  recent 
conviction,  or  the  expiration  of  the  period 
of  bis  parole,  probation,  or  sentence  granted 
or  imposed  with  respect  to  his  most  recent 
conviction,  whichever  is  the  later  date. 

"(c)  Effect  of  pardon,  annulment,  or  cer- 
tificate.of  rehabilitation.  Evidence  of  a  con- 
viction has  been  the  subject  of  a  pardon, 
annulment,  certificate  of  rehabilitation,  or 
other  equivalent  procedure  based  on  a  sub- 
stantial showing  of  rehabilitation  and  the 
witness  has  not  been  convicted  of  a  subse- 
quent crime,  or  (2)  the  conviction  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  pardon,  annulment,  or  other 
equivalent  procedure  based  on  Innocence." 

It  is  our  information  and  belief  that  the 
change  reflected  In  the  latter  version  of  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  were  made  by  the  Court 
at  the  request  of  the  Attorney  General  after 
the  Attorney  General's  request  had  been 
proposed  to  the  advisory  committee  and  re- 
jected by  that  body.  The  final  draft  of  this 
rule  was  not  circularized  to  the  bench  and 
bar  prior  to  the  submission  thereof  by  the 
Court  to  this  Congress. 

There  are  other  examples  of  late  changes 
in  the  draft  subsequent  to  the  clrcularlzation 
of  the  original  draft  which  the  Congress 
should  carefully  study  as  to  purpose.  Intent 
and  wisdom. 

An  example  of  a  codiflcatlon  by  these  rules 
of  an  extreme  minority  position  in  Judicial 
thought  In  the  United  States  is  Rule  706. 
authorizing  the  trial  Judge  to  appoint  his 
own  expert  in  the  trial  of  cases  calling  for 
expert  testimony.  This  rule  allows  the  Judge 
on  his  own  motion,  or  on  the  motion  of  any 
party  to  enter  an  order  to  show  cause  why 
expert  witnesses  should  not  be  appointed  by 
the  Trial  Judge  and  empowers  the  Judge  to 
make  such  an  appointment  either  of  a  wit- 
ness agreed  upon  by  the  parties  or  a  witness 
of  his  own  selection.  The  deposition  of  such 
a  witness  may  be  taken  by  either  party  and 
he  may  be  called  to  testify  by  either  party  or 
by  the  Judge  himself. 

This  rule  abridges  the  adversary  system 
and  enables  the  Injection  of  the  Court  into 
the  trial  of  cases  as  an  advocate.  The  Judicial 
system  in  the  United  States  has  long  de- 
pended upon  Impartial  Judges  In  the  admin- 
istration of  justice.  There  Is  no  authority 
anywhere  for  the  proposition  that  the  ends 
of  Justice  are  more  readily  attainable  by  the 
trial  Judge  being  injected  Into  the  adver- 
sary system. 

As  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  said 
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In  Dennis  v.  United  States,  86  S.Ct.  1840 
( 1966)  "In  our  aaversary  system,  it  is  enougn 
for  Judges  to  Judge." 

From  a  purely  practical  standpoint  known 
to  very  few  trial  lawyers,  the  adoption  of 
the  rule  empowering  the  Coxirt  to  appoint 
an  expert  would  virtually  abolish  any  oppor- 
tunity of  success  in  medical  negligence  cases. 
Any  lawyer  who  has  ever  handled  a  medical 
negligence  case  Is  aware  of  the  near  im- 
posslbUlty  of  obtaining  a  medical  expert 
witness  who  Is  wUllng  to  testify  in  favor  of 
the  plaintiff-patient  against  a  fellow  physi- 
cian. The  research  for  such  an  expert  In- 
variably leads  to  physicians  In  far  away  places 
and  rarely  ever  results  In  a  local  physician 
being  found  willing  to  testify. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  under  this  rule. 
In  a  case  Involving  the  need  for  a  neurosur- 
geon, for  example,  the  trial  court  would  se- 
lect as  his  appointed  expert  a  local  physician 
likely  to  be  known  by  the  defendant.  Bring- 
ing such  an  expert  before  a  Jury  and  having 
him  designated  as  the  Court's  appointed  ex- 
pert, would  add  such  weight  to  usually  biased 
testimony  that  plaintiffs  could  not  overcome 
such  an  obstacle  thus  imposed  against  them. 

The  treatment  given  the  hearsay  rule  in 
evidentiary  matters  by  these  proposed  rules 
Is  earthshaklng.  "Hme  does  not  permit  an 
analysis  of  all  of  the  details  of  this  treat- 
ment. An  example  that  points  up  this  state- 
ment is  proposed  Rule  801  with  particular 
reference  to  sub-section  (d)  thereof  which 
undertakes  to  prescribe  certain  statements 
which  are  no  longer  to  be  considered  hearsay. 

An  example  of  the  type  statements  which 
are  no  longer  to  be  treated  as  hearsay  and 
are  consequently  to  be  received  In  evidence 
as  proof  of  the  matter  asserted  is  where  a 
declarant  testifies  at  the  trial  and  is  sub- 
ject to  cross-examination  concerning  a  prior 
statement  and  where  the  prior  statement  is 
Inconsistent  with  testimony  given  at  the 
trial.  Under  such  circumstances,  proof  of 
the  prior  Inconsistent  statement  can  be  of- 
fered and  such  evidence  will  constitute  proof 
of  the  truth  of  the  matters  asserted  therein. 

What  can  happen  in  the  application  of 
this  rule?  A  defendant  in  a  criminal  case 
can  be  convicted  under  this  rule  where  not 
one  single  witness  has  appeared  at  the  trial 
to  testify  to  his  guilt  from  the  personal 
knowledge  of  such  witness.  It  is  submitted 
that  this  rule  undercuts  one  of  the  most 
basic  rules  guaranteeing  fair  play  In  criminal 
trials.  Furthermore,  the  rule,  as  herein  pro- 
posed, is  only  in  effect  in  three  states  in  the 
United  States — California,  Kentucky,  and 
Wisconsin,  and  has  only  been  in  effect  In 
these  three  states  for  a  very  short  period. 
In  the  language  of  Chief  Justice  Burger  com- 
menting upon  an  Identical  rule,  in  State  of 
California  v.  Green.  399  U.S.  149  (1970) 
"None  of  these  states  has  yet  had  sufficient 
experience  with  their  innovations  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  modification  U 
sound,  wise,  and  workable." 

CONCLUSION 

The  law  is  an  intricate  fabric.  It  must  be 
fiexlble  and  adaptable  to  a  myriad  of  factual 
circumstances  inherent  in  human  behavior. 
The  growth  of  the  common  law  in  the  west- 
em  world  has  been  slow  but  most  scholars 
believe  headed  in  the  right  direction. 

The  Rules  of  Evidence,  as  known  and  prac- 
ticed in  the  United  States  have  been  hun- 
dreds of  years  In  their  development  and  evo- 
lution in  a  slow  and  orderly  Judicial  process. 
They  have  been  tested  and  re-tested  against 
an  endless  variety  of  factual  situations  and 
should  not  be  lightly  overturned. 

For  these  reasons,  on  behalf  of  the  or- 
ganization we  represent,  the  largest  trial  bar 
in  the  world,  this  committee  is  strongly 
urged  to  delay  the  effective  date  of  these 
rules  to  allow  time  for  any  such  rules  to 
reflect  the  wisdom  inherent  in  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  government  wherein  Ilea 
the  inherent  power  for  their  enactment. 

Finally,  we  pledge  the  resourcee  of  out 


organization  In  cooperation  with  the  Con- 
gress, in  undertaking  a  line  by  line  and  item 
by  item  study  of  these  rules  to  the  end  that 
they  will,  if  adopted,  represent  a  step  for- 
ward in  the  law. 

Explanation  of  Amendments 
As  S.  583  passed  the  Senate,  it  provided 
the  Rules  of  Evidence,  the  amendments  to 
the  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  and  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure "shall  have  no  force  or  effect  prior  to 
the  adjournment  sine  die  of  the  first  session 
of  the  Ninety-third  Congress  except  to  the 
extent  that  they  may  be  expressly  approved 
by  such  Congress  prior  to  such  sine  die  ad- 
journment." 

The  text  of  the  amended  bill  as  reported 
provides  in  place  of  the  quoted  language  the 
following:  "shall  have  no  force  or  effect  ex- 
cept to  the  extent,  and  with  such  amend- 
ments, as  they  may  be  expressly  approved  by 
Act  of  Congress." 

The  effect  of  the  change  In  language  Is: 

1.  To  require  affirmative  action  by  Act  of 
Congress  before  the  rules  become  effective. 

2.  To  make  it  clear  that  this  or  any  suc- 
ceeding Congress  may  act  on  the  rules. 

3.  To  make  it  clear  that  the  rules  as  pro- 
posed may  be  accepted  In  whole  or  In  part, 
with  or  without  changes. 

The  amended  bill  as  reported  also  deletes 
section  2  of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate. 
This  section  is  considered  duplicative  of  the 
words  "notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law"  in  section  1  and  might,  despite  the 
intention  to  the  contrary  stated  in  Senate 
Report  93-14,  erroneously  be  construed  as 
effecting  the  repeal  of  the  enabling  acts. 

The  amended  text  also  makes  non-sub- 
stantive, conforming  changes  in  the  bill.  It 
amends  the  title  to  refiect  the  basic  amend- 
ment first  discussed  above,  and  to  reflect 
that  the  Chief  Justice  was  "authorized",  not 
"ordered",  to  transmit  the  proposed  rules  to 
the  Congress.  It  also  makes  the  changes  nec- 
essary to  take  Into  account  the  existence  of 
the  second  order  of  the  Supreme  Court,  dated 
December  18,  1972.  promulgating  the  rules. 
statement 

By  orders  dated  November  20.  1972.  and 
December  18,  1972,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  authorized  the  Chief  Justice 
to  transmit  to  the  Congress  proposed  Federal 
Rules  of  Evidence  and  amendments  to  the 
existing  Rules  of  CivU  and  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure. As  stated  In  the  order  of  the  Court, 
these  rules  were  prescribed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 3402,  3771.  and  3772  of  title  18.  United 
States  Codes,  and  sections  2072,  and  2075  of 
Title  28,  United  States  Code.  The  cited  stat- 
utes are  commonly  referred  to  as  the  rules 
enabling  acts. 

Section  3402  of  Title  28  empowers  the 
Court  to  prescribe  rules  of  "procedure  and 
practice"  for  the  trial  of  cases  before  magis- 
trates. Section  3771  of  the  same  Title  author- 
izes the  Court  to  prescribe  rules  of  "prac- 
tice and  procedure"  with  respect  to  criminal 
proceedings  after  verdict.  It  provides  that 
the  Court  "may  fix  the  dates  when  such  rules 
rules  shall  take  effect."  Section  3771  author- 
izes the  Court  to  prescribe  rules  of  "prac- 
tice and  procedure"  in  criminal  cases  to  and 
Including  verdict.  That  section  also  provides: 

"Such  rules  shall  not  take  effect  until  they 
have  been  reported  to  Congress  by  the  Chief 
Justice  •  •  •  and  until  the  expiration  of 
ninety  days  after  they  have  been  thus  re- 
ported." 

Sections  2072  and  2075  of  Title  28,  relate 
respectively  to  civil  rules  of  "practice  and 
procedure"  and  bankruptcy  rules  of  "prac- 
tice and  procedure."  Both  are  cast  In  terms 
Identical  vrith  those  quoted  from  Section 
3771  of  Title  18. 

Although  the  November  20,  1972  order  of 
the  Supreme  Court  directed  that  the  rules 
"shall  take  effect  on  July  1,  1973".  there  are 
some  authorities  who  believe  this  date  would 
control  the  implementation  of  the  rules,  but 
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that  they  would  become  "law"  on 
virtue    of    the    ninety-day   provlsK^ 
enabling  statutes. 

Several  days  before  the  rules  wen 
transmitted  to  the  Congress 
Introduced  S.  583  to  defer  the 
of  the  rules   (whether  May  6  or 
the  end  of  this  session  of  Congress, 
the   extent   they   are   expressly 
the  Congress  at  an  earlier  date.  In 
ing  the  bill,  Senator  Ervln  commenlfed 
short  time  frame  within  which  the 
had  to  consider  the  Important, 
rules  which  were  eight  years  in  th(  i 

On  February  5.  1973.  the  Senate 
Committee  reported  S.  583  favorabljr 
amendment,    and    on    February    7 
passed  the  Senate  without  objection 

The  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Federal   Criminal   Laws  opened   its 
on  February  7,  two  days  after  the 
received  from  the  Court.  The 
has  now  had  four  days  of  hearing! 
two  more  scheduled  for  later  this 
March  9  and  March  15. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings 
tude  of  the  questions  before  the 
has  become  clear.  Witnesses,  including 
Supreme    Court    Justice    Arthur 
Chief  Judge  Henry  J.  Friendly  of 
of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit. 
man    for    the    American    College 
Lawyers,    the    National    Legal    Aid 
fender  Association,  and  the 
Justice,    and    the    Attorney    Gener4l 
State  of  Wisconsin,  who  Is  also  the 
elect  of  the  National  Association  of 
General,  and  indeed  those  who 
behalf    of    the    Judicial     Conference 
brought  to  the  Committee's 
stantlal  questions  for  congressional 
eratlon : 

(1)  Are  there  constitutional 
to  the  promulgation  of  Rules  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  rules  which  ma; 
on  state-created  substantive  right 
frtn<»e  on   the   constitutional   sepa 
powers? 

(2)  Are  the  Rules  of  Evidence 
purview  of  the  authority  granted 
by    the    enabling    acts?    Justice 
Douglas,  dissenting  from  the  Coujt 
said  he  doubted  that  they  were. 

(3)  Assuming  no  constitutional 
lems,  and  that  the  Rules  are  wlthl 
thorlty  conferred  by  the  enabling 
wise  and  Is  there  a  need  as  a  matter 
to   have  rules  of  evidence   unlforip 
Federal  c^rts  across  the  country? 
desirable  to  have  certain  rules 
between  the  Federal  courts  and  the 
which  they  sit? 

(4)  Has  there  been  enough  exposure 
proposed    rules    for    Interested    and 
persons  and  organizations  to 
example,  the  American  Bar 
Is  not  yet  in  a  position  to  speak  to 
As  reflected  in  the  correspondence 
the  President  of  the  Association  to 
man  of  t"  e  Committee,  printed  bel^w 

"The  Rules  of  Evidence 
authorized    to    be    submitted    to 
gress  •  •  *  have  never  been  submltttd 
Committee  of  the  American  Bar 
and   contain   new   matters   which 
Included  In   any  earlier  draft 
considered  by  the  ABA  " 

(5)  Should  various  of  the 
be  adopted  In  their  present  form 
ample,  the  Special  Subcommittee  c 
of  Federal   Criminal   Laws  has  r 
verse  testimony  with  respect  to  the 
tlon  of  the  rules  relating  to  doctc^ 
and   hU3ba".d-wlfe  privileges, 
hearsay,  secrets  of  state  and  official 
tlon,    opinion    and    exnert    test 
presumptions,  among  others.  The 
of  newsman's  privilege  in  the 
in  those  States  which  have  shield 
also  been  the  target  of  adverse 

Although  It  Is  the  Intention  of 
mlttee  to  press  forward  dillgentlj 
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the  Congress  can  act  as  promptly  as  possible 
on  the  rules,  it  has  become  clear  there  Is 
enough  controversy  wrapped  up  in  the  168 
pages  of  rules  and  Advisory  Committee  notes 
that  the  rules  should  not  be  permitted  to  be- 
come effective  without  an  affirmative  act  of 
Congress,  and  then,  only  to  the  extent  and 
with  such  amendments,  as  the  Congress  shall 
approve.  This  is  the  effect  of  the  bill  as 
reported, 

COST 

Pursuant  to  Rule  Xm  (7)    (a),  the  Com- 
mittee reports  that  no  costs  are  anticipated 
as  a  result  of  this  enactment. 
correspondence 
American  Bar  Association, 
Chicago.  III.,  February  16, 1973. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Rodino:  I  am  pleased  to 
advise  you  that  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  at  Its  Midyear 
Meeting  In  Cleveland  February  12-13, 
adopted  a  Resolution  favoring  enactment  by 
the  Congress  of  S583,  sponsored  by  Senator 
Ervin,  to  extend  the  period  in  which  Con- 
gress could  give  consideration  to  the  pro- 
po5ed  new  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence  and 
Criminal  Procedure. 

The  Resolution  on  which  the  House  of 
Delegates  acted  was  submitted  by  this  As- 
sociation's Special  Committee  on  Federal 
Practice  and  Procedure.  As  approved  by  the 
House  the  Resolution  states : 

Whereas,  the  Rules  of  Evidence  for  the 
United  States  Courts  and  Magistrates  which 
were  authorized  to  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  order  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  dated  November  20,  1972,  have 
never  been  submitted  to  any  Committee  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  and  contain 
new  matters  which  were  not  included  in  any 
earlier  draft  submitted  or  considered  by  the 
ABA; 

Resolved.  That  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion urges  the  Congress  to  adopt  legislation 
such  as  S.  583  (93rd  Congress),  a  copy  of 
which  is  attached. 

In  addition  I  can  advise  you  that  Mr.  Klu- 
wln'3  Special  Committee  has  scheduled  for 
March  12  in  New  Orleans  another  meeting 
to  consider  further  the  changes  in  the  rules 
and  whether  it  should  recommend  any 
course  of  action  to  the  Association  with  re- 
sjject  to  them.  You  will,  of  course,  be  kept 
advised  of  such  action  as  the  Association 
may  determine  to  take. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  W,  Mfserve. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  felt 
for  a  long  time  that  the  time  allowed  for 
Congress  to  consider  recommendations 
for  establishing  rules  of  procedure  by  the 
Supreme  Court  is  too  short.  For  this  rea- 
son. I  introduced  the  bill  in  the  Senate, 
which  was  passed  without  objection, 
postponing  the  effective  date  on  the 
rules  mentioned  in  it  to  the  end  of  the 
present  session  of  Congress, 

The  House  saw  fit  to  amend  this  bill 
so  as  to  provide  that  the  ru!es  wi'l  not 
become  effective  unless  they  are  affirm- 
atively approved  by  Congress  and  that 
they  can  be  amended  by  Congress. 

The  debate  in  the  House  shovs  that 
the  members  of  the  House  Judiciarv 
Committee  are  going  to  proceed  v.ith 
hearings  en  the  proposed  rules  and  ^.'ill 
process  them  as  a  bill,  with  such  changes 
as  may  be  made  by  them. 

I  think  this  is  the  proper  thing  to  do 
in  the  existing  situation.  There  is  great 
doubt  whether  Congress  is  permitted  by 
the  statutes  to  amend  the  rules  sub- 


mitted to  it  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
substitute  provides  that  there  can  be 
amendments  to  the  proposed  rules. 

The  author  of  the  substitute  is  the  dis- 
tinguished Congresswoman  from  the  16th 
District  of  New  York.  Elizabeth  Holtz- 
MAN.  I  have  received  a  letter  from  her 
dated  March  19.  1973.  which  aCQrms  that 
it  is  her  purpose,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  and  of  the 
House,  in  proposing  and  adopting  this 
substitute,  that  the  rules  will  be  studied 
and  considered  just  as  would  a  legis- 
lative bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
letter  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  19, 1973. 
Hon.  Sam  Ervin, 

Dear  Senator  Ervin:  I  was  delighted  by 
the  overwhelming  passage  of  S.  583  by  the 
House  last  Wednesday  and  wanted  to  thank 
you  again  for  your  leadership  in  initiating 
this  legislation  and  for  the  courtesies  you 
extended  to  me  in  connection  with  the  House 
amendment. 

I  wanted  to  reassure  you  that  the  debate 
on  the  Floor  of  the  House  confirmed  that  the 
piirpose  of  S.  583  as  amended  was  not  to 
"kill"  the  proposed  Rules  of  Evidence.  In- 
stead, it  was  our  Intention  to  permit  Con- 
gress to  consider  the  Rules  In  a  matter  con- 
sistent with  Congressional  prerogatives  and 
the  complex  issues  the   Rules  raised. 

I  thought  you  would  also  be  int^ested  to 
know  that  testimony  before  the  House  sub- 
committee considering  the  Rules  of  Evidence 
revealed  that  the  approach  taken  in  S.  583 — 
having  Congress  enact  the  Rules  of  Evi- 
dence— might  avoid  litigation  over  whether 
the  Supreme  Court  has  power  to  promul- 
gate substantive  evidentiary  rules,  a  ques- 
tion that  would  arise  under  the  original  ver- 
sion of  S.  583. 

Please  accept  my  appreciation  again  and 
I  look  forward  to  working  j^litai^ou  In  the 
consideration  of  the  Rules  of  Evidence  for 
the  Federal  Courts. 
Sincerely, 

Elizabeth  Holtzman, 

JIf ember  of  Congress. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska) 
be  yielded  5  minutes  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
has  the  time  expired? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
rovo.  The  timp  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  un.'iniinous  consent,  if  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  <  Mr.  Tal- 
j'.«DGE>  has  no  objection,  that  the  time 
yi(  Idcd  l-a^k  by  the  distinguished  Repub- 
li  -an  leader  be  reserved  and  that  it  now 
te  yi'ldcd  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
f :  cm  Nebraska  i  Mr.  Hrusk.^  > .  That  is  5 
minutes,  is  it  not? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
-"iT\  Th"  Sr.i"t;r  from  West  Virginia  is 
conert.  The  Senator  from  Nebiaska  is 
rec  !  ■.   iz'^d  i'or  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  is  net 
o*t?n  th*t  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Njitii  Carolina  and  this  Senator 
differ  en  a  major  and  fundamental 
proposition.  However,  the  bill  now  under 
discussion  is  a  major  and  fundamental 
proposition   upon   which  my   co11«»p^"^ 
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and  I  hold  differing  views.  I  might  note 
that — in  this  event,  we  do  not  disagree 
so  much  on  substance  or  on  a  matter  of 
procedure  and  form. 

The  Enabling  Act  under  which  Con- 
gress processes  rules  submitted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  was  long  ago  recognized 
as  defective  by  myself  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  Unfortimately,  it 
requires  that  Congress  act  within  90 
days  to  approve  or  reject  rules  promul- 
gated by  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  a  pre- 
posterous situation,  because  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evi- 
dence worked  for  8  years  to  develop  the 
rules  of  evidence  and  now  by  law  we  are 
required  to  consider  them  at  length 
within  a  period  of  only  90  days. 

Unf or' unately.  however,  instead  of  just 
extending  the  time  for  consideration  of 
the  proposed  rules,  the  House  has  com- 
pletely reversed  the  process.  Under  the 
House  amendment  the  rules  will  not  be- 
come effective  unless  both  Houses  take 
affirin''tive  action. 

In  my  judgment.  Senate  concurrence 
in  the  House  amendment  would  be  a 
gross  error.  Congress  already  is  heavily 
committed  to  schedules  which  will  not 
permit  the  kind  of  consideration  to 
which  the  rules  are  entitled.  The  de- 
sirability for  certainty  ?nd  the  desir- 
ability for  uniformity  in  rules  of  evidence 
for  all  Federal  courts  has  been  demon- 
strated far  too  many  times  for  me  to  go 
into  now.  I  state  it  only  as  a  general 
proposition. 

It  would  be  far  more  preferable,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  adopt  the  Senate-passed 
version  of  S.  583.  This  would  provide 
that  unless  Congress  acted  by  Decem- 
ber 31  of  this  year,  these  rules  would  go 
into  effect.  Of  course,  there  will  always 
be  o'^en  to  Congress  the  f^o'ver  to  amend 
those  rules  which  have  become  law.  We 
could  take  out  the  offensive  sections  and 
replace  them  with  corrected  or  modified 
provisions. 

I  know  there  have  been  assurances 
from  the  other  side  that  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  Chairman  Hdncate  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  on  Revision  of  Fed- 
eral Criminal  Laws  to  proceed  promptly 
on  affirmative  legislation  establishing 
rules  of  evidence.  The  author  of  the 
amended  version  of  the  subject  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House,  Congresswoman 
Holtzman.  has  also  said  she  will  co- 
operate in  the  effort. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  House 
subcommittee  has  the  title  18  revision  to 
take  care  of.  They  also  have  the  omnibus 
Judge  bill  and  a  number  of  other  urgent 
matters.  They  are  heavily  committed.  We 
on  this  side  of  Congress  are  also  heavily 
committed.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  one  of  the  most  heavily  bur- 
dened in  this  Chamber.  All  of  us  would 
agree  that,  notwithstanding  his  tre- 
mendous capacity  for  work.  Senator 
Ervin  has  no  shortage  of  work.  This  ob- 
servation would  apply  to  all  of  us  inter- 
ested in  this  project. 

I  wonder  whether  I  could  prevail  upon 
the  thinking  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  on  one  aspect  of  this  issue. 
Would  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
entertain  sympathetically  a  proposal  to 
reconsider  our  action  today,  if  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  bind  somewhere  down  the 
line  in  the  futiu-e  months  which  will 


make  it  apparent  that  we  will  not  be  able 
to  get  the  job  done  of  considering  posi- 
tive legislation  and  enacting  uniform 
Federal  rules  of  evidence? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Unless  the  Senate  concurs 
in  the  Hou.se  substitute,  I  believe  there 
would  be  danger  that  the  Congress  would 
not  be  able  to  get  any  legislation  through 
before  the  rules  would  take  effect. 

I  point  out  that  one  of  the  present 
Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Justice  Douglas,  doubts  whether  the  stat- 
ute gives  the  Supreme  Court  the  power  to 
adept  rules  of  evidence;  and  a  former 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Mr.  Goldberg,  expresses  a  similar  opin- 
ion. 

I  suggest  that  if  the  rules  shouH  go 
into  effect  under  the  statute  without 
Congress  approving  them  aflBrmatively. 
the  Court  will  have  controversies  as  to 
whether  any  of  the  rules  are  valid 

When  I  talked  with  Judge  Maris  about 
this,  he  said: 

Congress  can  pass  other  legislation  to 
change  the  rules. 

I  said: 

Judge,  how  long  has  your  committee  been 
workl-g  on  these  rules? 

He  said: 

We  have  been  working  on  them  7.  8.  or  9 
years. 

TsriJ: 

Yo',.!  expect  us  to  pass  on  them  In  90 
d-ys.  I'll  hive  to  tell  you,  with  reluctance, 
thit  the  l3glslative  process  is  sometimes  like 
the  Uidiclal  process:  It  travels  on  leaden 
feet.' 

I  ihi  k  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
the  Senate  sho-id  concur  in  the  House 
s'abstit  -t". 

T^.e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  of  my  time  to  the  distinguished 
Sen?tcr  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  assure  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  who  is  a  fine 
lawyer  and  is  very  much  interested  in 
legal  questions  and  does  great  work 
in  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on 
such  questions,  that  I  will  join  him  later 
in  introducing  these  rules  as  a  bill,  with 
the  idea  that  they  will  get  action  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  When  would  we  be  pre- 
pared to  introduce  a  bill? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  We  could  introduce  it  any 
time,  but  it  will  be  sometime  before  I 
have  time  to  study  the  rules  in  detail. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  would  rather  not 
adopt  the  House  version  of  the  bill,  but 
if  it  is  insisted  upon.  I  will  acquiesce. 

But  as  time  goes  on  and  we  get  into 
the  months  of  May  and  June  and  find 
that  the  promised  progress  has  not  ma- 
terialized and  is  perhaps  unrealistic, 
would  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
listen  to  some  proposal  which  would  as- 
sure that  these  rules  not  be  totally  re- 
jected and  lose  the  momentum  they  have 
gained  in  the  last  7  or  8  years? 

As  he  pointed  out.  neither  he  nor  I 
have  much  time  to  deal  with  them  pres- 
ently. 

After  all.  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  proposed  Federal  rules  of  evidence 
worked  on  the  recently  promulgated 
rules  for  a  period  of  8  years.  Its  mem- 


bership was  drawn  from  the  highest 
order  of  legal  ability  in  the  field.  Mr. 
Albert  E.  Jenner.  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  one  of  the  giants  of  the 
litigating  bar,  put  an  enormous  amoimt 
of  effort  into  the  project. 

The    complete    membership    of    the 
committee  reads  as  follows: 
Advisory  Committee  on  Rules  of  Evidence 

Albert  E.  Jenner,  Jr. 

David  Berger. 

Robert  S.  Erdahl. 

Honorable  Joe  Ewlng  Estes. 

Professor  Thomas  F.  Green,  Jr. 

Egbert  L.  Haywood. 

Honorable  Charles  W.  Joiner. 

Frank  G.  Ralchle. 

Herman  P.  Selvin. 

Honorable  Simon  E.  Sobeloff. 

Craig  Sangenberg. 

Honorable  Robert  Van  Pelt. 

Honorable  Jack  B.  Welnsteln. 

Edward  Bennett  Williams. 

Reporter:  Prof.  Edward  W.  Cleary. 

Secretary:  William  Foley. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  agree  that  I  will  join 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  in  introduc- 
ing a  bill  containing  these  rules  and 
would  let  it  be  processed  as  a  legislative 
act.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  agree  that 
the  rules  would  take  effect  without  con- 
gressional action. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  would  welcome  legis- 
lative action.  However,  this  is  an  im- 
portant matter,  and  I  do  not  think  we 
should  lose  its  benefits  or  the  prospect 
of  such  benefits.  Many  States  are  already 
proceeding  on  the  rules  as  promulgated. 
Yet,  they  are  not  official  rules.  They  are 
utilizing  them  and  they  are  depending 
on  us  to  go  forward. 

With  the  assurances  that  have  been 
given  in  the  House  and  the  idea  that  a 
bill  will  be  introduced  reasonably  soon, 
I  will  l3t  the  matter  rest  for  the  present. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  agree. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  concur  in  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  13  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  such  time  as  he  has  already 
yielded  to  other  Senators,  plus  an  addi- 
tional minute  which  I  hope  he  will  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  RiBicoFFi ,  so  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  will  not  have  been 
penalized  whatsoever  with  regard  to  his 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ml-.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
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1   minute  to   the  Senator  from 
Mr.  RIBICOPF.  I  thank  the 


Con- 


£  enator. 


DEATH  OF  FORMER  SENATOR 
WILLIAM  BENTON 


Sena» 


extend  ing 


early 


sei  vice 


Mr.   RIBICOFF.   Mr.  Preslderi|t 
with  a  deep  sense  of  loss  that  I 
that  former  U.S.  Senator  Willia^ 
ton  of  Connecticut  died  Sunday 
18.  1973,  in  his  sleep  in  his 
in    New    York    City,    Senator 
was  72. 

Bill  Benton  served  in  the 
1949  to  1952.  He  was  appointed 
Senate  by  Connecticut  Governor 
Bowles  in  1949  and  won  election 
to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of 
Raymond  E.  Baldwin. 

Senator  Benton  was  a  great 
cated  public  servant.  He  devoted 
to  the  betterment  of  mankind 
was  many  faceted,  encompassir^g 
tics,  business,  the  arts,  and 
Bill's  sudden  death  comes  as 
shock  to  myself  and  his  many 
Mrs.  RiblcofT  joins  me  in 
deepest  sympathy  to  Bill's  wife 
and  other  members  of  his  family 

A  success  in  business  at  an 
Bill   Benton   entered   public 
1939  when  he  became  an  adviser 
son  A.  Rockefeller,  then  the 
of  Inter-American  Affairs.  In 
ident  Truman  appointed  him 
Secretary  of  State  for  Public 

As  Assistant  Secretary  for  2  y 
organized  the  Voice  of  America 
casts  and  was  active  in  the 
of  UNESCO,  the  United  Nations 
tional  and  Cultural  Organization 
the  Johnson  administration.  Bill 
was    the    chief    U.S.    member 
UNESCO  executive  board  with 
of  Ambassador. 

Bill  was  bom  April  1,  1900, 
neapolis.    His   father,   Charles 
Benton,  was  a  Congregationalist 
ter  and  a  college  professor.  His 
the  former  Elma  Hixson,  was  a 
school  superintendent. 

Graduating  from  Yale  in 
went  into  the  advertising 
1929,  he  and  Chester  Bowles 
advertising  agency  known  as 
Bowles. 

The  voung  firm  prospered 
when  Bill  left  advertising  and 
vice  president  of  the  University 
cago. 

He  later  became  publisher  an( 
man  of  the  board  of  the 
Brltannica  and  made  that 
Into  a  great  success. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  thai 
tide  nublished  in  the  New  Yorj 
of  March  19  be  printed  in  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
as  follows: 
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[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar. 
William  Benton  Dies  Here  at  72; 
Politics  and  Education 
(By  Alden  Whitman) 
.  Former  Senator  William  Benton 
■nectlcut.    publisher    of    the 
Brltannica  and  onetime  Assistant 
of  State,  died  early  yesterday  in  his 
tals  apartment  at  the  Waldorf 
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He  would  have  been  73  years  old  on  April  1. 
His  home  was  in  Southport,  Conn. 

There  will  be  a  memorial  service  at  3:30 
P.M.  on  Wednesday  at  Trinity  Church 
(Episcopal)  in  Southport. 

■Mr.  Benton  had  been  released  from  Lenox 
Hill  Hospital  on  Feb.  26  after  recovering 
from  pneximonia. 

A  man  who  never  seemed  to  operate  at 
less  than  full  tilt.  William  Burnett  Benton 
crammed  at  least  five  careers  into  his  life- 
time. He  was.  at  various  times,  an  advertis- 
ing executive,  a  university  vice  president,  a 
public  servant  and  Senator  and  the  head  of  a 
vast  publishing  empire.  In  all  these  careers, 
except  politics,  he  wielded  the  Midas  touch. 

One  example  of  Mr.  Benton's  business 
acumen  was  the  Muzak  Corporation,  which 
he  picked  up  in  an  idle  moment  in  1939-40, 
when  he  was  stUl  with  the  University  of 
Chicago.  After  expanding  the  company's  op- 
erations and  talcing  several  millions  out  of  It 
in  dividends,  he  sold  it  In  1957  for  $4.36- 
mlUlon.  But  despite  his  undoubted  feel  for 
the  marketplace,  Mr.  Benton  preferred  to 
regard  himself  (and  to  be  regarded)  as  a 
serious  and  dedicated  educator  and  states- 
man. 

In  this  respect  he  was  chairman  of  the 
company  that  published  and  sold  the  En- 
cyclopaedia Brltannica,  from  which  he  and 
his  family  made  a  great  deal  of  money,  much 
of  it  given  to  the  William  Benton  Founda- 
tion. At  the  same  time  the  company  en- 
riched the  University  of  Chicago,  a  con- 
tractual beneficiary,  by  more  than  $25-mll- 
lion  in  25  years. 

A  friend  and  business  partner  was  aston- 
ished by  the  ease  with  which  Mr.  Benton 
made  money,  remarking  that  he  "com- 
pletely lacks  the  acquisitive  instinct"  and 
adding : 

"You  never  saw  a  businessman  spend  lesa 
time  thinking  about  money." 

ANOTHER    VIEWPOINT 

Another  associate  of  20  years  disagreed, 
saying: 

"It's  like  a  fellow  playing  40  games  of  chess 
simultaneously.  You  could  say  you  never  saw 
a  fellow  spend  so  little  time  on  a  game  of 
chess.  But  that  wovildn't  be  the  whole  story." 

In  politics,  which  engaged  Mr.  Benton  from 
1945,  he  was  a  liberal  Democrat,  whose  record 
as  Senator  from  Connecticut  was  highlighted 
by  opposition  to  Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy, 
the  Wisconsin  Republican  and  antl-Commu- 
nist  crusader. 

In  1951,  when  Mr.  McCarthy  was  at  the 
apogee  of  his  Influence,  Mr.  Benton  Intro- 
duced a  resolution  that,  in  effect,  denounced 
his  colleague  as  a  Uar  and  a  thief  and  as 
unworthy  to  sit  in  the  Senate.  Hearings  on 
this  resolution  led  ultimately  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy's censure  in  1954,  but  by  that  time 
Mr.  Benton  was  out  of  the  Senate,  having 
been  defeated  at  the  polls  in  1952.  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy's enmity  was  generally  credited  with 
helping  in  the  defeat. 

He  tried  several  times  thereafter  for  office, 
but  as  one  biographer  put  it,  he  was  "never 
really  one  of  the  boys."  Mr.  Benton,  It  was 
said,  "simply  does  not  react"  to  a  person 
and  an  ambiance,  and  could  rarely  bring 
himself  to  utter  a  flattery.  Less  kindly  ob- 
servers said  that  he  was  such  a  fountain  of 
ideas  that  he  did  not  listen  to  the  notions  of 
others  and  was  Inclined  moreover  to  be 
vain-glorious. 

SON    OF   A    CLERGYMAN 

Mr.  Benton's  background  was  religious  and 
educational.  Born  April  1,  1900,  In  Minne- 
apolis, he  was  the  son  of  Charles  William 
Benton,  a  Congregationalist  clergyman  and 
college  professor,  and  the  former  ETlma  Hix- 
son. a  county  school  superintendent.  His 
father  died  when  he  was  13,  and  his  mother 
took  the  family  to  Montana  to  clear  ground 
for  a  homestead. 

Bin  Benton  entered  Yale  on  his  second 
attempt  and  graduated  in  1921.  He  worked 


his  way  through  as  a  high-stake  auction 
bridge  player.  While  denying  reports  that  he 
cleared  S25,CX)0  a  year,  he  told  a  friend  that 
"it's  a  demonstrable  fact  that  for  10  years  I 
was  one  of  the  10  or  20  best  card  players  in 
the  world." 

On  graduation  he  turned  down  a  Rhodes 
Scholarship  for  a  job  as  an  advertising  copy- 
writer. This  horrified  his  mother,  who  wrote 
her  son,  "If  you  won't  go  into  a  respectable 
profession,  can't  you  at  least  be  a  lawyer?" 

In  advertising,  he  rose  to  become  assistant 
general  manager  of  Albert  Lasker's  Lord  & 
Thomas  agency  in  Chicago.  He  was  earning 
$25,000  a  year  when  he  left  in  1929  to  Join 
Chester  Bowles  in  forming  Benton  &  Bowles . 
with  a  capital  of  $18,000.  This  agency.  New 
York-based,  attained  annual  gross  billings 
of  $18-milllon  by  1935,  of  which  Mr.  Benton's 
share  was  $250,000 — a  huge  sum  in  the  De- 
pression. 

Pioneering  In  market  research  and  the  us« 
of  radio  as  an  advertising  medlvmi,  Mr.  Ben- 
ton was  in  part  responsible  for  the  Maxwell 
House  "Showboat,"  the  Palmollve  "Beauty 
Box,"  "Oang  Busters"  and  Fred  Allen's  "Town 
Hall  Tonight."  He  has  been  credited  with  In- 
troducing the  studio  audience  and  signs  to 
direct  It  to  applaud,  as  well  as  commercials 
with  sound  effects. 

"Up  to  then,  you'd  always  had  a  com- 
mercial announcement,  somebody  stopping 
the  show  and  talking,  as  though  he  were 
reading  from  a  magazine,"  Mr.  Benton  re- 
called. "I  staged  commercials,  you  could  hear 
the  spoons,  people  clinking  cups  of  coffee, 
everything  acted  out.  It  was  revolutionary; 
it  was  like  the  first  girl  standing  on  her  head 
on  the  back  of  a  horse." 

It  was  Mr.  Benton,  impressed  with  the 
local  "Amos  'n'  Andy"  comic  show  in  Chicago 
in  1929,  who  initiated  Its  sponsorship  on  a 
national  network  by  Pepsodent  that  made 
the  show's  characters,  played  by  Freeman 
Oosden  and  the  late  Charles  Correll,  house- 
hold words. 

Mr.  Benton  had  determined  to  quit  ad- 
vertising when  he  was  35.  and  In  1935,  he  did, 
having  by  that  time  made  $l-million.  Almost 
immediately,  however.  Robert  M.  Hutchlns, 
his  Yale  classmate  and  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  persuaded  him  to  become 
a  vice  president  of  the  school.  He  held  that 
post  from  1937  to  1945  and  helped  the  uni- 
versity pioneer  In  educational  radio  and  ed- 
ucational movies.  His  radio  program.  "The 
University  of  Chicago  Bound  Table."  won 
several  awards  as  an  adult  education  show. 

With  characteristic  self-regard,  Mr.  Benton 
appeared  on  the  show,  talking  about  the 
common  man,  censorship,  cartels,  foreign 
relations  and  other  topics  on  which  he  was 
able  to  brief  himself  with  remarkable  thor- 
oughness. 

"COOKING    UP   THINGS" 

At  Chicago,  Mr.  Benton  was,  in  effect,  ad- 
vertising a  university.  "Bill  was  what  an  en- 
gineering concern  would  call  research  and 
development,"  Mr.  Hutchlns  said.  "We 
worked  on  cooking  up  things,  all  kinds  of 
measures,  some  of  them  successful,  some  of 
them  abortions." 

One  of  his  greatest  successes  turned  out  to 
be  the  Encyclopaedia  Brltannica.  which  had 
been  bought  from  its  British  owners  after 
World  War  I  by  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  In  1943 
the  mall-order  house  wanted  to  get  rid  of 
the  publication  and  offered  It  to  the  univer- 
sity. Mr.  Ber.ton  put  up  $100,000  in  work- 
l-^g  capital  for  the  acquisition  and  gave  the 
school  a  beneficiary  interest  In  the  profits. 

The  salesmanship  methods  that  Mr.  Ben- 
to'i  employed  over  the  years  to  push  the 
encyclopedia  and  Its  associated  enterprises — 
chiefly  classroom  films,  a  yearbook,  a  Junior 
e  icyclopedla.  an  atlas  and  a  dictionary — have 
been  much  criticized  as  "hard  sell."  But  there 
has  been  little  question  that  they  produced 
results.  Nevertheless,  in  the  Judgment  of  a 
;. umber  of  experts,  the  Informational  quality 
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of  the  Brltannica  was  greatly  diluted  under 
Mr.  uenion  s  management.  Ana  at  least  one 
editor  resigned  in  a  huff  over  the  volumes' 
contents. 

Mr.  Benton  not  only  defended  the  Brltan- 
nica, but  also  expanded  Its  related  business 
by  publishing  the  54-volume  "Great  Books 
of  the  Western  World"  series  and  a  com- 
panion lO-volume  set  called  "Gateway  to 
the  Great  Books."  In  1964  the  Brltannica 
company  acquired  the  G.  &  C.  Merrlam 
Company,  which  publishes  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary. 

Administering  his  publishing  realm,  Mr. 
Benton  was  accustomed  to  flying  75,000  miles 
a  year  to  ginger  up  his  underlings  and  to 
dictating  up  to  8,000  words  a  day  of  ideas 
and  suggestions  for  his  aides  to  execute. 
Recipients  of  these  memos  were  amazed  (and 
sometimes  numbed)  by  their  author's  fecun- 
dity and  circumlocutions. 

In  1971,  in  a  Joint  venture  with  the  Tokyo 
Broadcasting  System,  Mr.  Benton  began  pub- 
lishing an  international  encyclopedia  In 
Japanese. 

He  edged  into  public  service  in  1939  as 
an  adviser  to  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  then 
coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs.  Out 
of  this,  and  an  Interest  in  economics  as  a 
founder  of  the  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment, came  his  appointment  In  1945 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Public 
Affairs. 

As  Assistant  Secretary,  his  post  for  two 
years,  he  organized  the  Voice  of  America 
broadcasts  and  was  active  in  the  establish- 
ment of  UNESCO,  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization. 
During  the  Johnson  Administration  he  was 
chief  United  States  member  of  the  UNESCO 
executive  board  with  the  rank  of  Ambas- 
sador. 

He  served  last  year  on  the  educational 
platform  committee  at  the  Democratic  con- 
vention In  Miami. 

APPOINTED   BY    BOWLES 

Mr.  Benton  became  a  Senator  by  courtesy 
of  his  old  business  partner,  Chester  Bowles, 
who  was  Governor  of  Connecticut  in  1949. 
Mr.  Bowles  appointed  him  to  fill  a  vacancy, 
and  then  he  won  an  election  In  1950  for  the 
rest  of  the  term.  His  Senate  record  Included 
a  plea  for  a  Fair  Emplojrment  Practices  Com- 
mission and  a  fight  against  the  McCarran 
Immigration  Act  as  restrictive  of  the  people 
of  eastern  and  southern  Europe.  He  voted 
for  the  legislation,  however,  when  his  appeals 
against  it  proved  futile. 

Out  of  office  after  1952.  he  was  identified 
with  the  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  wing  of  the 
Democratic  party  and  campaigned  for  Mr. 
Stevenson  in  1956  and  supported  him  again 
In  I960.  The  two  were  warm  friends,  and  Mr. 
Stevenson  was  a  frequent  guest  at  Mr.  Ben- 
ton's home  In  Southport. 

Prom  his  student  days,  when  he  was  editor 
of  The  Yale  Record,  Mr.  Benton  was  Inter- 
ested in  art  and  In  his  friend  Reginald 
Marsh  in  particular.  By  1954,  when  Mr.  Marsh 
died,  Mr.  Benton  had  collected  hundreds 
of  his  paintings,  which  centered  on  the  vul- 
garities and  vagaries  of  American  life.  Marsh, 
who  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  major 
artist,  forms  the  richest  part  of  Mr.  Benton's 
collection,  which  also  includes  works  by  Ivan 
Albright,  Jack  Levlne,  Bellows,  Hassam  and 
Kunlyoshl. 

In  1972  the  University  of  Connecticut 
named  the  WUliam  Benton  Museum  of  Art 
in  Mr.  Benton's  honor.  Later  that  year  he 
gave  his  collection  of  Albright's  medical 
sketches  to  the  University  of  Chicago  Medi- 
cal School.  In  the  same  year  he  was  named 
Chubb  Fellow  at  Yale. 

Mr.  Benton  married  Helen  Hemingway,  a 
Connecticut  schoolteacher.  In  1928.  Also 
surviving  are  two  sons,  Charles  and  John; 
two  daughters,  Mrs.  Helen  Bolgey  and  Louise, 
and  eight  grandchildren. 


THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 
REPORT  ON  FORCED  SCHOOL 
BUSING 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
interested  the  other  day  to  see  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  come  out 
with  a  report  in  an  effort  to  show  that  a 
majority  of  the  American  people  are  not 
very  much  opposed  to  forced  schoolbus- 
ing — and,  that  most  people  would  not 
really  be  against  it  at  all  if  they  really 
understood  more  about  the  problem. 

That  is  absurd.  If  more  people  knew 
more  about  forced  busing,  there  would  be 
even  greater  opposition  to  this  idiocy 
that  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with 
improving  education.  The  fact  is,  busing 
has  done  more  to  damage  the  integrity 
of  schools  since  public  education  first  be- 
gan in  our  Republic. 

The  CivU  Rights  Commission  had  a  poll 
conducted.  It  showed  essentially  the  same 
thing  as  many  polls  for  several  years  now. 
That  is,  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people  are  opposed  to  having 
their  chUdren  bused  to  school  against 
their  wills. 

According  to  the  ClvU  Rights  Commis- 
sion survey,  70  percent  are  against  bus- 
ing. Unable  to  either  accept  or  under- 
stand that,  the  Commission  then  said 
people  are  opposed  to  busing  because  they 
are  misinformed. 

I  cannot  vouch  for  the  authenticity  of 
the  poll  or  the  sample  taken  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission.  But  I  take  strong 
exception  to  the  notion  that  people  op- 
pose busing  because  they  are  misin- 
formed. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  if  the  Ameri- 
can people  were  more  informed  about 
forced  busing,  if  they  knew  more  about 
its  actual  problems  and  hardships  and 
the  chaos  it  has  brought  to  education  in 
many  areas,  more  would  be  adamantly 
opposed  to  busing  than  have  been  reflect- 
ed by  current  polls. 

I  suggest  that  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion come  down  from  itc  lofty  cloud  of 
liberal  idealism,  return  to  the  reality  of 
everyday  life  on  earth,  and  face  facts 
about  forced  schoolbusing. 

Many  of  us  in  Congress — and  more  im- 
portant, thousands  of  concerned  parents 
have  painfully  had  to  face  these  facts  for 
several  years. 

I  further  suggest  that  the  CivU  Rights 
Commission  better  inform  itself.  After 
doing  so,  and  after  laying  aU  the  facts  on 
the  table,  for  the  public  to  see,  it  might 
be  enlightening  to  the  Commission  to 
conduct  another  poll  about  busing. 

Seventy  percent  is  a  sizable  majority. 
Contrary  to  the  foolishness  put  out 
by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  last 
week,  that  percentage  would  go  even 
higher,  I  believe,  if  people  were  more 
aware  of  the  problem  of  forced  school- 
busing. 

The  CivU  Rights  Commission  seemed 
to  be  saying  that  people  misunderstand 
forced  busing,  and  therefore  we  ought 
to  embark  upon  a  program  to  better 
inform  them  so  that  nobody  would 
be  against  it  anymore. 

Let  us  take  the  CivU  Rights  Commis- 
sion at  its  word.  Let  us  inform  the  people 
what  forced  busing  is  all  about.  Let  us 


spread  the  word  far  and  wide  all  about 
the  coimtry.  People  in  the  South  alrea^ 
have  firsthand  knowledge  about  busing 
and  what  It  has  done  to  the  education 
of  their  children. 

If  people  are  misinformed  about  bus- 
ing, then  let  us  inform  them.  Let  us 
teU  them  what  it  is  costing  in  terms  of 
taxpayers'  doUars  at  a  time  when  most 
school  systems  are  crying  for  enough 
funds  just  to  meet  bona  fide  educational 
necessities. 

Let  us  teU  them  what  it  is  costing  In 
terms  of  chaotic  educational  programs, 
and  broken  after  school,  extracurricular 
activities  that  are  so  Important  to  one's 
total  school  career. 

Let  us  tell  them  what  it  has  cost 
public  education  in  the  loss  of  good 
teachers  who  have  fled  their  profession. 
Let  us  tell  them  about  the  increasing 
flight  to  the  suburbs,  and  the  increasing 
number  of  private  schools  and  what  it 
has  cost  their  parents  to  send  them 
there. 

Let  us  tell  them  facts  and  actualities 
about  forced  schoolbusing.  Let  us  teU 
them  so  they  wUl  understand  and  be 
better  informed — in  terms  of  what  al- 
ready is  happening  to  chUdren  and  fami- 
lies and  education  in  the  South  and  in 
certain  other  parts  of  the  coimtry,  sind 
what  can  happen  to  their  own  chUdren's 
education  if  this  madness  continues. 

Let  us  not  get  bogged  down  in  statisti- 
cal abstracts  which  purport  to  show  this 
or  that.  Let  us  tell  them  about  real 
cases,  because  that's  what  their  children 
are. 

ChUdren  are  not  ciphers  or  pawns  on 
a  political  ches.sboard,  >to  be  pushed 
around  in  the  name  of  ^me  kind  of  so- 
cial experimentation.    / 

Parents  are  not  concerned  with  statis- 
tics or  ideological  meandering.  They  are 
concerned  about  their  chUdren.  They 
are  concerned  about  the  education  of 
their  children  now — not  at  some  Utopian 
date  in  the  future. 

As  parents,  they  feel  dutybound  to 
provide  for  their  chUdren  the  very  best 
kind  of  education  avaUable,  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  possible.  That 
is  as  it  should  be,  as  every  parent  will 
understand,  whether  they  be  black  or 
white. 

As  taxpayers,  they  are  justifiably  upset 
because  they  no  longer  have  say-so  over 
the  operation  of  schools  they  bought  and 
paid  for.  They  are  angry  because  they 
cannot  even  control  the  education  of 
their  own  chUdren. 

All  this  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
Federal  courts,  under  their  myopic  view 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  which  does  not 
even  refer  to  public  education  anywhere 
in  the  entire  document. 

I  am  reminded  at  this  point  of  an  ar- 
ticle by  William  Raspberry,  a  black  col- 
umnist for  the  Washington  Post.  Mr. 
Raspberry  said: 

We  have  spent  too  much  effort  on  Inte- 
grating schools  and  too  little  on  Improving 
them  ...  In  Washington,  blacks  send  their 
children  (or  have  them  sent)  across  Rock 
Creek  Park  In  pursuit  of  the  dream  of  a  good 
education.  But  as  the  blacks  come,  the  white 
leave,  and  increasingly  we  find  ourselves  bus- 
ing  children  from  all  black  neighborhoods 
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all  the  way  across  town  to  schools 
rapidly  becoming  all  black  .  .  .  (bus^g 
accomplished   nothing   useful   when 
meant  transporting  large  numbers  o) 
tant  youngsters  to  schools  they'd 
attend   .   .   .  Isn't  it  about  time  we 
concentrating  on  educating  children 
they  live? 
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The  Civil  Rights  Commission 
big  deal  out  of  the  idea  that 
posed  busing  because  they  were 
the  false  impression  that  massive 
is  going  on.  If  that  is  the  case,  let 
a  look  at  the  extent  of   forced 
buying  in  some  areas. 

Approximately  20,000  are  being 
in  Charlotte-Mecklenburg,  N.C., 
as  15  miles.  That  is  massive  bus 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.,   16,000  are 
bused.  In  Nashville,  Tenn.,   14 
being  bused.  In  Corpus  Christi 
000  are  being  bused.  In  Norfolk, 
000  are  being  bused.  In  Jackson, 
9,000  are  being  bused.  In  Pontiac 
8,700 — a  third  of  the  entire  school 
are  being  bused. 

All  that  is  massive  busing;  I 
care  what  the  Civil  Rights 
calls  it.  In  fact,  even  if  only  on^ 
were  being  uprooted  from  his  own 
borhood   and   transported   clear 
town  to  school,  that  would 
massive  busing  to  the  parents 
child. 

Thus,    if   the   public    is 
about  busing  as  the  Civil  Righti 
mission  contends,  let  us  show  j 
many  children  are  being  bused 
The  Civil  Rights  Commission 
the  public  is  laboring  under  false 
sions  about  the  cost  of  busing, 
case,  let  us  point  out  the  fact  that 
some  $2  million  to  institute 
Winston -Salem,  that  it  costs  $2.5 
to  carry  out  a  busing  plan  in  Sar 
Cisco,  that  it  costs  $2.4  million 
year  and  $284,000  each  year 
for  busing  in  Charlotte,  that  it 
$500,000  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  $50p 
Prince  Georges  County,  Md. 

No  one  will  ever  convince  me 
money  now  being  spent  to  herd 
around  like  cattle  could  not  be  pui 
ter  use  in  the  pursuit  of  educat 
stead  of  time-consuming  bus  ridqs 

While   we   are   better 
public  about  the  costs  of  forced 
let  us  also  call  attention  to  the 
the  Memphis  school  system  lost 
mately  7,500  students  in  the  first 
of  this  year,  and  altogether  close 
students  have  pulled  out  since 
troversy  over  busing  arose  2  y 
This  situation  is  duplicated  in  c 
city   where   busing   has   been 
down  the  people's  throats. 

Now,  let  us  hear  from  some 
who  are  informed  about  busing, 
parents  whose  children  have 
the  long  arm  of  the  Federal 

The  LaGrange.  Ga.,  mother  of 
dren.  three  in  grammar  school 
in  junior  high  school,  being  ass 
attend  five  different  schools. 

The  Atlanta  father  of  six 
newcomers  to  the  city,  who  had 
these  youngsters  assigned  to 
ent  schools. 

The  1.800  Atlanta  teachers 
summarily  transferred  to  schoo 
their  areas  or  of  their  choosing. 
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The  Norfolk  father  who  bought  a  home 
in  an  area  convenient  to  an  elementary 
and  junior  high  school  only  to  see  his 
children  ordered  bused  10  miles  to  a 
school  with  five  different  opening  times, 
ranging  from  7  a.m.  to  10  a.m.,  meaning 
that  during  winter  months,  his  children 
will  be  on  the  streets  before  daylight 
and  after  dark. 

Mr.  President,  the  things  I  have  re- 
cited here  today  only  scratch  the  surface 
of  the  busing  problem.  One  could  go  on 
and  on  with  examples  regarding  the  cost 
and  the  hardships  inflicted  upon  the  tax- 
payers, children,  and  their  parents.  There 
is  no  way  at  this  time  to  measure  how 
the  quality  of  public  education  has  suf- 
fered although,  as  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  has  editorialized: 

Evidence  is  mounting  in  such  communities 
as  Pontiac,  Michigan,  and  Pasadena,  Cal.. 
that  forced  busing  can  have  a  net  effect 
that  is  decidely  harmful." 

Perhaps,  in  retrospect,  I  can  agree  at 
least  in  part  with  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission. People  are  misinformed  about 
forced  busing.  If  they  were  more  in- 
formed about  busing  and  all  of  its  rami- 
fications, I  have  no  doubt  that  they  would 
be  even  more  opposed  to  it  and  rise  up 
in  righteous  indignation  and  demand 
that  Congress  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  President,  last  Friday's  Washing- 
ton Post,  dated  March  16,  1973,  had 
another  articles  by  Mr.  William  Rasp- 
berry on  the  same  subject,  "Busing,  True 
or  False."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  16.  1973) 
Busing,  TRtrr  or   False 
(By   William   Raspberry) 
The  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  wants 
to  believe  that  opposition  to  public  school 
busing  has  its  almost  exclusive  source  in  Ig- 
norance and  bigotry. 

And  so  it  reads  the  results  of  a  recent  pub- 
lic opinion  poll  to    'prove"  exactly  that. 

It  finds  bigotry  (and  Insincerity)  In  the 
fact  that  two-thirds  of  those  polled  say  they 
favor  Integration  as  a  national  objective, 
while  only  21  per  cent  offer  general  support 
for  busing. 

It  finds  Ignorance  in  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  respondents  missed  most  of  seven  true- 
false  questions  about  busing. 

And  it  finds  hope  In  the  fact  that  the 
people  who  did  best  on  the  true-false  ques- 
tions tended  to  favor  busing  more  than  those 
who  scored  poorly. 

With  that  sort  of  Interpretation,  it  is  per- 
fectly natural  to  conclude  that  the  way  to 
sell  busing  to  the  American  people  is  to 
inform  the  ignorant,  expose  the  insincere  and 
isolate  the  bigot. 

Well,  maybe.  But  the  commission's  con- 
clusions don't  necessarily  flow  from  the 
Opinion  Research   Corp.   poll. 

I  have  a  suggestion.  Let  Opinon  Research 
put  a  pair  of  questions  to  the  staff  of  the 
CivU  Rights  Commission:  (1)  As  a  national 
objective,  do  you  favor  racially  integrated 
neighborhoods,  that  is.  neighborhoods  popu- 
lated by  both  blacks  and  whites  together? 
(2)  Would  you  favor  laws  or  court  orders 
requiring  that  families  residing  in  neigh- 
borhoods that  are  too  white  or  too  black  be 
forcibly  relocated  to  other  neighborhoods  In 
order  to  achieve  neighborhood  Integration? 

My  guess  Is  that  the  staffers  would  say  Yes 
to  Question  No.  1  and  No  to  Question  No.  2. 


■i'et,  when  the  questions  were  put  not  In 
terms  of  neighborhoods  but  of  schools  and 
evoked  the  same  yes  no  responses,  the  Com- 
mission read  it  as  bigoted  and  insincere. 

The  ignorance  test  involved  questions  re- 
lating to  the  status  of  court  decisions,  the 
approximate  percentages  of  children  now 
being  bused  for  desegregation,  the  impact 
of  desegregation  on  white  students'  test 
scores,  the  comparative  safety  of  riding  a 
bus  or  walking  to  school  and  the  relative  cost 
of  busing. 

Most  people  missed  most  of  the  questions, 
although  nearly  half  answered  correctly  that 
busing  is  safer,  statistically,  than  walking  to 
school.  But  what  does  that  mean?  Except  for 
one  question,  the  impact  of  desegregation 
on  white  test  scores,  it's  hard  to  see  how  in- 
forming the  Ignorant — that  Is,  teaching  peo- 
ple the  right  answers — would  make  the  sligh- 
test difference  In  their  attitudes  toward  bus- 
ing. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission,  needless  to 
say.  feels  otherwise. 

"Too  often  public  officials,  educational 
leaders  and  members  of  the  mass  media  have, 
unthinkingly,  accepted  the  criticisms  and 
passed  on  the  slogans  of  busing  opponents 
without  troubling  to  examine  the  evidence." 
And  the  people,  in  their  ignorance,  have 
rejected  busing. 

Well,  maybe  the  people  aren't  so  ignorant 
after  all.  Some  people  are  against  busing  be- 
cause they  are  opposed  to  integration;  no 
doubt  about  it.  But  some  are  opposed  to 
busing  because  they  are  opposed  to  busing; 
because  they  think  there  is  social  and  educa- 
tional validity  to  the  neighborhood  school; 
because  they  believe  that  there  isn't  any- 
thing at  the  end  of  an  unnecessary  bus  trip 
to  Justify  the  economic,  social  and  educa- 
tional costs. 

Desegregation  Is  a  racial  Issue,  but  It  is  a 
tragic  mistake  to  suppose,  as  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  and  perhaps  the  NAACP  ap- 
parently suppose,  that  opposition  to  busing 
is  a  bigoted  position. 

Such  a  supposition  might  explain  why,  in 
the  recent  poll,  only  17  percent  of  the  white 
respondents  said  they  would  be  willing  to 
send  their  children  to  a  better  school  in  a 
neighborhood  where  most  residents  were  of 
the  other  race.  But  now  explain  why  only  49 
percent — less  than  half — of  the  nonwhites 
questioned  said  they  would  be  willing  to  send 
their  children  to  that  better  school  ? 

"The  public  is  clearly  confused,"  the  Com- 
mission asserts.  "The  people  have  been  mis- 
led. They  believe,  for  example,  that  the  Con- 
stitution should  not  be  amended  to  limit 
desegregation  [favared  by  only  30  percent] 
but  that  it  is  all  right  for  Congress  to  restrict 
the  courts'  power  to  order  busing  (57  per- 
cent)." 

Only  lawyers  Immersed  in  civil  rights  and 
constitutional  law  would  be  confused  by 
that  seeming  contradiction. 

The  poll  results,  taken  altogether,  seem 
to  me  to  make  a  clear  (and  not  at  all  dis- 
couraging) declaration  of  what  Americans, 
black  and  white,  see  as  a  reasonable  racial 
posture : 

There  should  be  no  return  to  racial  segre- 
gation. Racial  Integration.  In  fact,  remains 
an  Important  national  goal.  But  it  is  not 
the  overriding  goal,  to  be  achieved  no  mat- 
ter what  the  cost.  And  you  don't  have  to  be 
a  separatist,  a  bigot  or  a  Tom  to  feel  that  way. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  able  Senator  needs  additional  time, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  3  additional  minutes  to  him  out  of 
my  own  time  under  the  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
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us  TROOPS  SHOULD  BE  RETURNED 
FROM  WESTERN  EUROPE 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
past  week  there  have  been  two  news 
announcements  of  major  importance  to 
the  U.S.  economy  and  to  the  American 
taxpayer. 

First,  a  newsstory  out  of  Bonn,  Ger- 
many, warned  that  the  United  States 
may  have  to  pay  taxes  to  West  Germany 
on  military  installations  we  maintain 
over  there  for  their  own  defense. 

Unless  we  are  able  to  negotiate  our- 
selves out  of  the  dilemma,  the  United 
States  will  be  liable  under  German  law 
for  about  $10  million  in  back  taxes  for 
the  past  10  years — or,  a  total  of  $100 
million. 

It  boggles  the  mind,  but  does  this 
mean  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
taxes  on  military  installations  that  we 
built  in  West  Germany  in  order  to  de- 
fend the  West  Germans?  That  is  out- 
rageous to  even  consider. 

We  have  been  maintaining  several  di- 
visions of  American  troops  in  West  Ger- 
many for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury— for  their  defense — and  are  we  now 
being  told  that  we  have  to  pay  taxes  for 
that  privilege? 

Second,  the  Pentagon  has  jacked  up 
its  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  U.S.  forces  in  Western  Europe. 
According  to  defense  estimates,  it  will 
cost  the  United  States  about  $17  billion 
in  fiscal  1974  to  sustain  the  approxi- 
mately 300,000  men  and  dependents  in 
Western  Europe,  some  $3  billion  more 
than  what  it  cost  in  fiscal  1972. 

This  is  an  intolerable  situation.  It  is 
one  which  I  and  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  worked  to  correct  for  many 
years.  In  the  past  few  years,  the  Senate 
has  adopted  resolutions  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  bring  home  most  of  our  troops 
in  Western  Europe,  where  they  are  not 
wanted  nor  needed. 

Last  week,  the  Democratic  Policy  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  voted 
without  dissent  that  the  contingent  of 
U.S.  troops  stationed  overseas,  princi- 
pally in  Western  Europe,  be  reduced  by 
two-thirds,  and  that  such  reductions  be 
accomplished  in  stages  over  the  next  1  '/a 
years. 

We  put  it  as  strongly  as  possible.  Re- 
ductions of  U.S.  forces  overseas  and  the 
closing  of  excessive  and  obsolete  military 
bases  abroad  would  save  billions  of  dol- 
lars and  help  to  halt  infiation,  strengthen 
the  dollar,  and  permit  additional  use  of 
tax  revenues  for  domestic  purposes. 

In  the  past  4  years,  we  have  had  deficits 
in  the  Federal  Government  totaling  $104 
billion.  We  had  a  $10  billion  deficit  in 
our  balance  of  payments  last  year  alone. 
We  have  had  trade  deficits  of  more  than 
$8  billion  in  the  past  2  years.  Infiation  is 
rampant,  and  the  discredited  American 
dollar  has  been  devalued  twice  in  the 
past  14  months.  There  are  about  $83 
billion  overseas,  and  less  than  $10  billion 
in  gold  reserves  at  Fort  Knox. 

In  short,  we  need  to  shore  up  the 
American  economy.  With  only  6  percent 
of  the  world's  population,  we  need  to  stop 
trying  to  do  all  things  for  all  people 
everywhere.  An  ideal  place  to  start,  in  a 
way  that  would  save  billions  and  billions 


of  tax  dollars,  would  be  to  bring  home  a 
good  portion  of  American  troops  from 
Western  Europe. 

Western  Europeans  have  more  mone- 
tary reserves  than  we  do.  They  have 
more  available  manpower  than  we  do.  I 
say  it  is  time  the  nations  of  Europe  do 
more  to  look  after  their  own  defense. 

The  maintenance  of  300,000  American 
troops  in  Europe  is  no  longer  needed.  It 
is  an  expense  we  no  longer  can  afford. 
They  are  there  to  show  the  flag,  as  evi- 
dence of  the  U.S.  commitment  to  NATO. 
I  support  that  commitment,  and  we  will 
of  course  stand  by  our  European  allies 
in  the  event  of  Communist  aggression. 
But  we  can  do  so  with  far  less  troops  than 
we  have  situated  there  at  the  present 
time. 

Sometimes  events  take  such  a  course 
that  shocks  the  senses  of  the  hard-work- 
ing American  taxpayer.  Such  is  the  case 
with  the  outrageous  proposal  that  we  pay 
reparations  to  North  Vietnam. 

Such  is  the  idea  that  we  ought  to  pay 
taxes  for  the  privilege  of  defending  West- 
em  Europe. 

I  say  no  more.  I  say  it  is  high  time  we 
put  oiu"  own  national  interests  first  and 
foremost,  and  abandon  the  costly  policy 
of  making  Americans  pay  their  hard- 
earned  tax  money  to  keep  up  and  defend 
the  wliole  free  world. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  do  I  have  remain- 
ing under  my  order? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  h£is  12  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


ORDER      FOR      RECOGNITION      OF 
SENATOR  GRIFFIN  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
distinguished  assistant  Republican  leader 
(Mr.  Griffin)  does  not  wish  to  utilize 
his  time  today.  He  wishes  to  institute 
the  order,  however,  for  tomorrow.  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  assist- 
ant Republican  leader  <Mr.  Griffin  »  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Now  I  ask 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  President,  that 
such  time  as  may  be  required  from  the 
time  allotted  to  Mr.  Griffin  under  the  or- 
der today  may  be  yielded  to  me  so  as  to 
restore  my  full  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  WTiting  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  PROGRESS 
IN  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  AC- 
TIVITIES— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  93-63) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Haskell)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences. The  message  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  a  report  of 
our  national  progress  in  aeronautics  and 
space  activities  during  1972. 

The  Apollo  program  was  successfully 
concluded  with  the  flights  of  Apollo  16 
and  17.  These  missions  were  designed  to 
obtain  maximum  scientific  return  and 
provided  almost  half  the  limar  explora- 
tion time  in  the  Apollo  program.  Though 
it  is  far  too  early  to  attempt  a  definitive 
assessment  of  the  value  of  this  program, 
it  is  clear  that  one  result  will  be  a  quan- 
tum jump  in  both  our  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  our  technological  expertise. 

Our  unmanned  satellites  include  a 
variety  of  vehicles  ranging  from  mete- 
orological, navigational  and  communica- 
tion satellites  to  a  new  experimental 
spacecraft  providing  information  on  our 
resources  and  environment.  Increasing 
practical  applications  for  satellite  tech- 
nology confirm  the  immediate  value  of 
our  efforts  in  space,  while  observatory 
satellites  and  others  carrying  specialized 
scientific  instruments  provide  accurate 
and  dependable  data  never  before  avail- 
able to  scientists  on  earth. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Apollo  program 
marks  only  another  step  in  this  Nation's 
push  into  space.  In  the  current  year,  we 
expect  to  launch  Skylab,  which  will  per- 
mit extended  experimentation  in  a 
manned  vehicle.  After  Skylab,  a  joint 
mission  by  this  Nation  and  the  Soviet 
Union  will  rendezvous  and  dock  two 
spacecraft,  helping  to  link  our  two  space 
efforts  in  a  mutually  productive  maimer. 
The  space  shuttle  presently  under  devel- 
opment will  make  the  launching  of  satel- 
lites and  laboratories  less  expensive  and 
more  productive.  The  shuttle  will  be  aug- 
mented by  the  sortie  laboratory  which 
the  Western  European  coimtries  intend 
to  develop  as  part  of  our  joint  coopera- 
tion in  space. 

The  past  year  has  also  seen  advances 
in  aeronautical  research  and  develop- 
ment. It  should  be  emphasized  that  work 
in  this  field  is  particularly  vital  if 
America  is  to  maintain  its  leadership  in 
the  development  and  production  of  civil 
and  military  aircraft  and  engines. 

Our  efforts  in  aeronautics  and  space 
will  continue  through  programs  bal- 
anced at  levels  which  will  allow  us  to 
meet  demands  in  these  and  other  im- 
portant domestic  and  foreign  areas. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,   March   19.  1973. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Haskell) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from 
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the  President  of  the  United  States 
mittlng  sundry  nominations,  whi^h 
referred  to  the  appropriate  co 
(The  nominations  received 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate 
ings.) 


}nuii 
tot  ay 


EXECUTIVE  PRnnLEGE  A|TD 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Prjsident, 
the  New  York  Times,  on  last  Tuesday, 
March  13,  1973,  printed  excerpts  from  a 
statement  Issued  on  March  11  br  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  Executive  privilega.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  therein  referred  to  t^e  doc- 
trine as  being  "rooted  in  the  Constitu- 
tion" and  as  having  been  "well  estab- 
lished." 

He  stated  that  it  was  "designed  to  pro- 
tect communications  within  the  e:  :ecutive 
branch,"  and  that  "without  such  protec- 
tion, our  military  security,  our  r;lations 
with  other  countries,  our  law  enforce- 
ment procedures  and  many  other  aspects 
of  the  national  interest  could  be  signif- 
icantly damaged." 

There  could  be  considerable  debate  as 
to  whether  the  doctrine  of  Executive 
privilege  is  "rooted  in  the  Const!  tution." 
I  do  think  that  a  case  can  be  ma  le  for  a 
very  limited  application  of  EJiecutive 
privilege,  on  the  basis  that  it  is  implied 
in  the  Constitution,  because  it  may  be 
necessary  to  the  proper  perforiniance  of 
the  President's  constitutional  dtities  in 
fulfilling  his  responsibilities  ai  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  the  Nation's  Armed 
Forces. 

I  do  not  question  the  application  of 
such  a  doctrine  where  sensitive  commu- 
nications between  the  President  himself 
and  a  member  of  his  administra  ion  are 
concerned.  I  do  question  that  such  a 
privilege  exists  when  the  attempt  is  made 
to  extend  the  doctrine  to  include  com- 
munications between  a  member  of  the 
President's  staff  and  third  parti«  s  either 
in  or  out  of  the  administration. 

In  any  event,  a  case  can  probably  be 
defended  where  communications  mth  re- 
spect to  military  security  or  lensitive 
foreign  relations  are  had  betwsen  the 
President  and  a  member  of  his  staff  or 
administration. 

The  President,  in  his  March  1 1  state- 
ment, however,  went  far  beyond  such 
situations  when  he  stated  that: 

A  member  or  former  member  of  t  ae  Presi- 
dent's personal  staff  normally  shall  f  dUow  the 
well-established  precedent  and  decline  a  re- 
quest for  a  formal  appearance  befoi  e  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  an  exorbitant 
claim  to  attempt  to  extend  the  privilege 
to  a  former  member  of  the  President's 
staff,  and  I  know  of  no  reason  whktsoever 
why  the  President  should  have  jref erred 
to  this  doctrine  as  being  a  "well-estab- 
lished precedent." 

I  know  of  no  precedent — let  alone  a 
"well-established"  one— for  th*  Presi- 
dent to  attempt  to  extend  the  jdoctrine 
of  Executive  privilege  to  a  former  mem- 
ber of  his  personal  staff,  nor  do  Iknow  of 
any  precedent  which  would  allow  the 
President  to  lay  down  a  blanket  im- 
munity for  members  of  his  pres»nt  staff 
from  being  required  to  appear  in  a  formal 
session    of    a    congressional    cqnamittee 


when  such  committee  seeks  information 
on  which  to  make  a  sound  judgment  re- 
garding legislation  or  regarding  a  nomi- 
nation or  treaty. 

The  President  stated  that — 

Under  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  pow- 
ers, the  manner  In  which  the  President  per- 
sonally exercises  his  assigned  executive  pow- 
ers Is  not  subject  to  questioning  by  another 
branch  of  government. 

But,  by  a  strange  twist  of  the  imagina- 
tion, the  President  went  on  to  extend  this 
immunity  to  the  present  and  former 
members  of  his  staff. 

The  whole  trouble  with  this  business 
is  that  the  President  is  exerting  some 
very  extraordinary  claims  in  connection 
with  an  affair  that  is  entirely  imworthy 
of  application  of  the  doctrine — even,  if 
indeed,  the  doctrine  could  be  admitted  to 
exist  in  connection  with  communications 
between  administration  parties  other 
than  the  President  himself. 

In  the  first  place,  the  President's  state- 
ment was  issued  at  a  time  when,  perhaps 
not  entirely  coincidentally,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  in  the  Senate  was  expected  to 
vote  to  invite  the  appearance  of  Mr.  John 
W.  Dean  III,  the  President's  attorney,  to 
appear  before  the  committee  to  answer 
questions  bearing  upon  the  qualifications 
of  Mr.  L.  Patrick  Gray  in,  to  be  Director 
of  the  FBI. 

There  is  no  question  involving  military 
security  in  such  an  appearance  by  Mr. 
Dean.  There  is  no  question  involving 
sensitive  relations  with  other  countries. 
I  think  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid 
the  suspicion  that  someone  at  the  White 
House,  in  preparing  the  statement  for 
Mr.  Nixon,  was  trying  to  cover  up  White 
House  involvement  in  the  ugly  campaign 
of  political  sabotage  and  espionage  which 
climaxed  in  the  Watergate  raid.  Other- 
wise, why  would  the  Executive  privilege 
doctrine  be  invoked  for  former  Presiden- 
tial aides? 

The  President,  in  his  statement  on 
March  11,  said: 

Executive  prlvUege  will  not  be  used  as  a 
shield  to  prevent  embarrassing  Information 
from  being  made  avaUable.  but  wUl  be  exer- 
cised only  In  those  particular  instances  in 
which  dlscloeure  would  barm  the  public 
Interest. 

It  boggles  the  imagination  to  contend 
that  the  "pubUc  interest"  could  possibly 
be  harmed  in  any  way  whatsoever  by  hav- 
ing White  House  aides— Mr.  Dean,  in  par- 
ticular— give  sworn  testimony  on  what 
they  know  about  the  Watergate  affair  or 
on  how  FBI  reports  may  have  been  used 
to  protect  White  House  aides  who  may 
have  been  involved  in  the  Watergate  raid. 

One  wonders  how  the  "public  interest" 
could  be  harmed  if  Mr.  Dean  were  ques- 
tioned as  to  his  working  relationship  in 
the  White  House  to  Charles  Colson,  who. 
at  the  time  of  the  Watergate  breakin,  was 
special  counsel  to  the  President.  Mr.  Col- 
son, it  may  be  recalled,  had  recommend- 
ed one  of  those  persons  convicted  for  the 
Watergate  breakin — Mr.  Howard  Hunt. 
It  was  Mr.  Colson  that  Mr.  Ehrllchman 
called  on  June  17  last  year  in  an  effort  to 
find  Mr.  Hunt  when  Mr.  Ehrllchman  had 
learned  that  Hvmt  may  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  Watergate  breakin. 

One  may  wonder  how  the  "public  in- 
terest" could  possibly  be  harmed  by  ask- 


ing Mr.  Dean  questions  with  respect  to 
the  possible  leaking  of  FBI  information 
to  Mr.  Donald  Segretti.  such  information 
having  been  suppUed  to  Mr.  Dean  by  Mr. 
Gray,  and  Mr.  Segretti  reportedly  hav- 
ing said  that  a  White  House  aide  had 
shown  him  such  information. 

What  "public  interest"  could  conceiv- 
ably be  disserved  by  asking  Mr.  Dean 
questions  In  respect  of  his  having  held 
the  properties  of  Mr.  Howard  Hunt  ia 
his.  Mr.  Dean's  office,  for  6  days  before 
turning  them  over  to  the  FBI,  while  in 
the  meantime,  Dean  was  being  twice  in- 
terviewed by  the  FBI,  Dean  knowing,  all 
the  while,  that  the  FBI  was  investigating 
the  case  and  that  Mr.  Himt  was  one  of 
those  persons  being  investigated. 

Could  it  be  harmful  to  the  "public 
interest"  if  Mr.  Dean  were  asked  about 
his  connections  with  Mr.  Gordon  Liddy 
who  was  employed  by  the  Committee  for 
the  Reelection  of  the  President  on  the 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Dean?  It  will  be 
recalled  that  Liddy  was  one  of  those  per- 
sons involved  in  the  Watergate  breakin. 
Could  the  "public  interest"  be  under- 
mined if  Mr.  Dean  were  asked  about  the 
famous  Dita  Beard  memorandum  and 
how  it  got  into  the  hands  of  the  ITT 
last  year,  now  that  Mr.  Gray  has  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  he  who  tiuned  the 
memorandum  over  to  Mr.  Dean  last 
March? 

As  to  the  President's  statement  that 
Executive  privilege  would  not  be  used  as 
a  shield  to  prevent  embarrassing  infor- 
mation from  being  made  available,  one 
wonders  whether  the  so-called  privilege 
may  indeed  be  undergoing  an  applica- 
tion here  for  the  express  purpose  of 
shielding  the  administration  from  em- 
barrassment. 

To  say  that  the  privilege  will  not  be 
used  to  prevent  embarrassment,  does  not 
make  it  so.  What  else  can  the  public 
believe,  other  than  that  the  privilege 
is  being  invoked  here  in  order  to  keep 
the  Ud  on  embarrassing  information 
which  would  otherwise  surface  if  Mr. 
Dean  were  to  appear  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee? 

The  President  stated  in  his  press  con- 
ference on  January  31  that  the  exercise 
of  the  privilege  "should  be  determined  on 
a  case  by  case  basis."  What,  then,  is  the 
case  at  hand?  Why  the  claim  for  Execu- 
tive privilege  in  this  case? 

The  President  said  on  March  11.  that 
"What  is  at  stake,"  in  invoking  Execu- 
tive privilege,  "Is  not  simply  a  question 
of  confidentiality,  but  the  Integrity  of  the 
decisionmaking  process  at  the  very  high- 
est levels  of  our  Government." 

Mr.  President,  what  really  is  at  stake 
in  Mr.  Dean's  having  declined  the  com- 
mittee's invitation,  would  appear  to  be 
not  the  integrity  of  the  decisionmaking 
process  so  much,  but  the  integrity  of 
some  of  the  Individuals  who  help  to  make 
the  decisions  which  affect  all  of  the 
people. 

As  to  President  Washington's  having 
first  invoked  the  concept  of  Executive 
privilege — to  which  President  Nixon  al- 
luded— this  was  done  to  protect  the  con- 
fidentiality of  certain  diplomatic  negoti- 
ations leading  up  to  a  treaty.  Certainly. 
President  Washington  did  not  have  such 
a  sordid  political  intrigue  in  mind  as  the 
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Watergate  affair  when  he  invoked  Execu- 
tive privilege.  That  was  the  furthest 
thing  from  his  mind. 

I  speak  with  all  due  deference  to  the 
President,  and  Senators  will  recall  that 
I  have  supported  many  of  his  nomina- 
tions. I  can  understand  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  have  every  confidence  in  the 
people  who  work  for  him.  Personally,  I 
do  not  doubt  the  high  integrity  of  most 
of  the  people  who  surroimd  the  Presi- 
dent. Nevertheless,  the  invoking  of  the 
privilege  in  connection  with  Mr.  Dean's 
refusal  to  appear  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  does  not  remove  the  strong 
suspicions  that  the  FBI  investigation 
was  conducted  in  such  a  way,  with  in- 
formation being  constantly  fed  to  White 
House  echelon  people,  as  to  possibly  pro- 
tect certain  people  within  the  adminis- 
tration. Nor  does  it  remove  the  strong 
suspicions  that  continue  to  grow  in  the 
minds  of  people  concerning  the  activi- 
ties, in  connection  with  the  Watergate 
episode,  that  are  possibly  being  protect- 
ed by  the  wrongful  application  of  Execu- 
tive privilege.  For  when  Executive 
privilege  is  resorted  to  in  a  situation 
which  so  apparently  Involves  blatfuit 
political  wrongdoing,  the  oflQce  of  the 
President  is  demeaned,  the  Constitution 
is  debased,  and  the  people's  confidence 
in  their  Government  Is  eroded. 

It  is  an  anomalous  situation  when  an 
administration  that  campaigned  on  the 
theme  of  law  and  order  now  asserts  a 
doctrine — not  to  protect  military  secu- 
rity, not  to  protect  our  relations  with 
other  countries,  not  because  disclosure 
would  harm  the  public  Interests — but  to 
protect  that  same  administration  from 
possible  embarrassment,  perhaps  involv- 
ing actions  that  were  in  contravention 
of  the  law.  In  any  event,  such  ambitious 
claims  to  the  right  to  secrecy  are  not 
only  arbitrary  and  artificial,  but  they 
are  also  novel  and  specious.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  privilege  doctrine  is  being 
based  on  what  might  otherwise  be  a 
sound  principle  with  respect  to  security 
Information,  but  the  oddest  thing  about 
It  is  that,  while  It  is  being  done  in  the 
name  of  sound  and  noble  principles, 
those  same  sound  and  noble  principles 
are  being  violated  while  they  are  being 
proclaimed. 

In  his  press  conference  of  last  Thurs- 
day, March  15,  the  President  stated 
that— 

The  practice  of  the  FBI  In  furnishing  rav/ 
files  to  committees  must  stop  with  this  par- 
ticular one. 

Curiously,  the  President  made  no  ref- 
erence to  the  furnishing  of  raw  files  by 
the  FBI  to  White  House  aides.  He  made 
no  reference  to  Mr.  Gray's  having  sup- 
plied Mr.  Dean  with  82  of  the  186  Inter- 
view reports  in  connection  with  the 
Watergate  investigation.  He  stated 
tliat— 

For  the  FBI  to  come  before  a  full  commit- 
tee of  the  Congress  to  furnish  raw  flies  and 
then  to  have  them  leak  out  to  the  press, 
could  do  Innocent  people  a  great  deal  of 
damage. 

The  remarkable  thing  to  note  is  that 
there  is  no  evidence  of  the  leakage  of 
raw  files,  or  any  Information  in  con- 
nection therewith,  to  the  people  as  a  re- 


sult of  such  an  offer  by  the  FBI  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Moreover,  the  FBI  has  not  furnished, 
nor  has  it  offered  to  furnish,  raw  files 
"before  a  full  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress." The  FBI's  Acting  Director  offered 
to  produce  for  any  member  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  any  of  the  raw  files  In 
connection  with  the  Watergate  Investi- 
gation, but  only  in  the  presence  of  FBI 
agents.  To  my  knowledge,  only  two 
members  of  the  committee  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  offer  even  in  a  limited 
way. 

Nowhere,  in  the  President's  statement 
during  the  press  conference,  did  he  refer 
to  the  furnishing  of  raw  files  to  Mr. 
Dean  and  the  later  leakage  of  such  In- 
formation. Yet,  we  are  told  that  there 
Is  an  affidavit  to  the  effect  that  Mr. 
Segretti  stated  that  he  had  been  shown 
FBI  files  by  White  House  aides  and,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Gray's  testimony,  Mr. 
Dean  was  the  only  person  at  the  White 
House  who  had  possession  of  such  raw 
files. 

The  President  has  made  reference  to 
Mr.  Gray's  being  held  "hostage"  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  Mr.  Gray  is  not 
being  held  hostage.  Mr.  Gray's  nomi- 
nation is  being  considered  by  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  and  his  confirmation 
should  be  rejected  or  at  least  delayed 
imtil  the  committee  is  supplied  with  the 
Information  It  needs  on  which  to  base 
its  collective  judgment  concerning  that 
nomination.  The  Senate  has  an  equal 
role  with  that  of  the  President  In  connec- 
tion with  the  appointment  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  FBI.  The  President  nomi- 
nates and  the  Senate  gives  its  advice 
and  consent  to  the  confirmation  of  that 
nomination.  This  Is  an  equal  role  ac- 
corded to  the  Senate  by  Federal  statute, 
based  upon  the  Constitution,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  particular  office  now  be- 
ing considered.  The  Senate  is  entitled  to 
the  Information  that  It  needs.  The  Ju- 
diciary Committee  would  not  be  asking 
for  Mr.  Dean  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Gray's  nomination  is  before  It 
and  certain  questions  have  arisen  which 
Mr.  Gray  is  imable  to  answer  and  that 
can  only  be  answered  by  Mr.  Dean. 
Otherwise,  the  question  of  Mr.  Dean's  ap- 
pearance before  any  Senate  committee 
would  have  waited  until  an  Invitation  or 
subpena  is  tended  for  his  appearance  by 
the  Ervin  Select  Committee  on  the 
Watergate  Investigation. 

I  have  always  been  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  FBI,  and  nobody  In  the  Senate 
has  made  stronger  speeches  on  behalf  of 
law  and  order  all  over  the  coimtry  than 
I  have  made.  I  shall  continue  to  support 
the  FBI,  but  I  do  not  want  to  see  that 
great  law  enforcement  agency  Impaired 
in  its  morale  or  professionalism  or  effi- 
ciency by  virtue  of  the  appointment  of  a 
Director  who  Is  politically  oriented  or 
who  is  subservient  to  the  White  House, 
regardless  of  what  political  party  is  in 
power  at  any  given  time. 

The  FBI  must  remain  nonpartisan  and 
nonpolitlcal  and  nonsubservlent.  It  must 
remain  independent,  and  it  must  have 
an  independent  Director  If  It  is  to  be 
an  intelligence-gathering  agency.  Inde- 
pendent politically. 


I  believe  that  the  Senate  should  in- 
sist upon  the  submission  of  a  nominee 
who  will  not  be  political,  who  has  inde- 
pendence, who  preferably  has  had  some 
law  enforcement  experience,  and  who  will 
be  able  to  bolster  morale  and  continue — 
and  even  improve  upon — the  past  ef- 
ficiency and  professionalism  for  which 
the  FBI  has  so  long  been  noted. 

This  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  the 
Senate  will  exercise  an  advice  and  con- 
sent role  in  connection  with  the  confir- 
mation of  the  Director  of  the  FBI.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  took  the  FBI  out  of  politics, 
and  the  Senate  ought  to  set  the  prece- 
dent here  of  Insisting  on  a  nominee  who 
will  keep  the  FBI  out  of  politics. 

I  believe  tliat  the  Senate  must  Insist 
upon  a  full  roimding  out  of  the  record 
if  it  is  to  meet  Its  responsibility  in  Its 
advice  and  consent  role.  The  integrity 
of  the  Senate  is  at  stake,  and  I  feel 
that  the  Senate  should  not  deviate  from 
its  insistence  upon  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Dean  before  Uie  Judiciary  Committee. 
For  the  Senate  to  accept  anything  less 
than  the  information  it  needs  to  resolve 
the  questions  that  have  been  raised  would 
be  degrading  to  the  Senate. 

The  President  has  stated  that  Mr. 
Dean  will  not  appear.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, the  Senate  ought  to  reject  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Gray.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Senate  ought  to  have  to  stand, 
as  it  were,  at  the  gates  of  the  White 
House  with  its  hat  in  its  hands  and  beg, 
like  Lazarijs,  for  the  crumbs  of  infor- 
mation that  may  be  available  to  it 
through  some  tenuous  and  circuitous 
process  of  written  answers  and  written 
questions.  A  piece  of  paper  cannot  be 
cross-examined.  If  the  President  wants 
to  close  the  door  on  the  supply  of  infor- 
mation, the  Senate  ought  to  close  the 
door  on  the  President's  nominee. 

I  speak  as  a  Democrat  who,  as  I  have 
noted,  has  supported  most  of  the  Presi- 
dent's nominations.  I  supported  all  his 
nominees  for  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
even  when  some  of  the  members  of  his 
own  party,  for  their  own  good  reasons, 
did  not  see  fit  to  support  those  nominees. 
I  respect  the  President,  but  I  do  not 
support  his  position  in  this  matter,  nor 
do  I  agree  with  his  viewpoint  with  re- 
gard to  extending  the  doctrine  of  Execu- 
tive privilege  to  the  extremes  to  which 
it  is  being  applied. 

I  have  faith  that  the  Senate  will  not 
stultify  itself  or  demean  itself  by  voting 
to  confirm  a  nomination  in  a  situation 
in  which  the  White  House  acts  to  de- 
prive it  of  the  facts  it  needs  to  make  a 
judgment  thereon.  The  nomination 
ought  to  be  rejected  outright,  with  all 
due  respect  to  Mr.  Gray  and,  failing  this, 
the  nomination  ought  to  be  shelved  at 
least  until  the  results  of  the  Watergate 
investigation  are  in. 

The  Nation  is  watching  the  Senate, 
and  the  Nation  expects  the  Senate  to 
do  its  duty.  If  the  Senate  expects  to  ful- 
fill its  constitutional  role  in  a  system  of 
checks  and  balances,  it  will  do  its  duty  by 
refusing  to  confirm  the  President's 
nomination  under  the  circumstances 
that  surround  this  case. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
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editorial  entitled  "The  President's 
lege,"  which  appeared  in  today's 
ington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eiitorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  If  ecord, 
as  follows: 

The  President's  Priviij:ge 
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EveTi  as  he  assert  that  his 
has  "been  more  forthcoming"  than 
in  providing  information  to  Congress 
deat  Nixon  is  going  to  remarkable  le 
keep  his  counsel.  John  D.  Dean  III. 
White    House    staff    members    from 
forth    to   talk    with    the    Senate. 
vehemence  of  Mr.  Nixon's  remarks 
ecutive    privilege"    at    his    press 
Thursday,    an    uninformed    observer 
think  that  the  subject  Involved  was 
less  pivotal  to  the  national  interest 
or  peace.  In  fact,  the  subject  is  the 
business  of  bankrolling  political 
sabotage.     Mr.     Nixon's     tough 
amount  to  a  declaration  that  if  he 
it,  nobody  previously  or  currently 
by  the  White  House  during  his 
tlon  is  going  to  be  quizzed  about  th< 
business  under  oath  In  any  formal 
sional  hearing — now  or  ever. 

It  is  a  blunt  political  decision  not 
operate  with  the  Senate's 
the  Watergate  case  and  related  affairs, 
the  White  House  role  in  the  FBI's 
those  matters.  Mr.  Nixon  has  tried  to 
his  decision   in   ill-fitting  and  off 
constitutional  talk,  but  in  order  to 
everyone  and  everything  he  Intends 
hold  from  scrutiny,  he  has  had  to 
principles  so  far  that  his  position 
transparent.  It  hardly  me-tters  that 
er   sphere    ct    executive    privilege    1 
what  ill-defined.  For  whatever  nua 
niceties  exist,  all  precedents  and 
in  the  field  stop  far  short  of  what  Mi 
has   attempted   to   propound:    a   tct41 
manent    grai't    of    Immunity    from 
interrogation  for  the  office  of  the 
and  all  who  work  therein. 

It  might  be  useful  to  recall  exactly 
the  Se'iate  Judiciary  Committee  and 
Ervln's  select  committee  would  like  to 
with  Mr.  Dean — the  White  House  co 
and  other  present  and  former  White 
staff  members,  such  as  Dwlght  Chaf  1 
Charles   Colson.   The  senators   are 
cerned  about  communications  betweeji 
individuals  and  the  President  than 
about  the  relationships  between  the 
mentioned  White  House  staff 
people      oi/tslde      the      White 
Chapln's  dealings  with  the  shadowy 
operative  Donald  Se:;rettl.  for  instan 
Mr.  Dean's  intimate  Invo'vement  i'l  a 
of  aspects  of  the  FBI's  investigation 
Watergate  c-;se.   Since   none  of  the 
involved  seems  too  anxious  to  be  can 
"forthright."  in  Mr.  Nixon's  term, 
things,  the  legislators  are  understar 
than  enchanted  with  t're  Presic*ert's 
"furnish    Information"    under    "rerta 
cumstances."  They  wou'd  fir  prefer 
their  an.swers  at  a  p'lblic  bearing  w 
witneses  under  oath. 

This  is  precisely  what  Mr    Kixon  is 
to  avoid.  So.  on  March  12.  he  announ 
novel    proposition    that    since    the 
White   House   staff   members   "are   Ir 
exfensions  of  the  pres;de:icy."  neithe  ■ 
ent  nor  former  staff  members  may  b« 
rotated  by  Congress  about  the  "adv 
assistance"   which    they   give   the 
This  assertion  transports  execiitlve 
far  from  its  normal.  Justifiable  sphe 
substance    of    confidential    commun 
between   a   chief   executive    and    his 
advisers — and  makes  the  shield  a  new 
benefit  of  service  on  the  White  Hou 

This  raises  a  couple  of  puzzling 
It  Is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
House  staff  members  have   no 
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existence  at  all,  and  that  everything  they 
may  say  and  do,  Including  every  aspect  of 
their  relationships  with  federal  agencies  out- 
side the  White  House  and  people  outside  the 
government  Itself,  constitutes  an  "extension 
of  the  presidency."  Does  this  mean  that  hav- 
ing Mr.  Dean  monitor  FBI  interviews  is 
equivalent  to  conducting  those  interviews  in 
the  Oval  Office,  with  Mr.  Nixon  as  a  kibitzer? 
Does  this  mean  that  when  Mr.  Chapin  pro- 
moted Mr.  Segrettl's  career,  he  was  acting  as 
a  surrigate  for  the  President?  Is  that  the 
inference  we  are  to  draw?  The  issue  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  personal  involvement  or  lack  of  It 
In  the  whole  sleazy  affair  has  been  lying 
around  awaiting  an  ans:ver  for  months  now. 
Ironically,  by  trying  to  keep  his  staff  from 
being  questioned  in  this  manner,  Mr.  Nixon 
has  only  made  ihe  question  loom  larger. 

The  matter  of  proper  roles  is  dou'oiy  i-;- 
terestlng  in  Mr.  Dean's  case.  The  President 
said  on  Thursday  that  Mr.  Dean,  in  addition 
to  being  "counsel  to  the  White  House,"  was 
also  "counsel  to  a  number  of  people  on  the 
White  House  staff"  and  therefrre  "has,  in 
effect,  what  I  would  call  a  double  privilege, 
the  lawyer-counsel  relationship,  as  well  as 
the  presi.iential  privilege."  But  does  this 
mean  that  the  interests  of  all  of  his  "cl'ent.s  " 
are  identical?  In  what  capacity  was  he  acting 
when  he  reviewed  those  FBI  reports  con- 
cerning activities  of  the  committee  to  re- 
elect Mr.  Nixon?  The  only  way  to  clear  up  the 
confusion  Is  through  public  testimony  by 
Mr.  Dean.  Given  the  nature  of  the  case,  his 
appearance  would  hardly  set  a  precedent  for 
congressional  summoning  of  presidential 
counsels  on  matters  properly  within  the  con- 
fidential realm. 

The  ultimate  in  double  think  Is  Mr. 
Nixon's  claim  of  an  administration  "pledged 
to  openness."  Last  Monday  he  declared: 

"Executive  privilege  will  not  be  used  as  a 
shield  to  prevent  embarrassing  information 
from  being  made  available  but  will  be  exer- 
cised only  in  those  particular  instances  in 
which  disclosure  would  harm  th^  public 
Interest."  \      / 

His  actions  are  a  reversal  of  hls^  words. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
do  I  have  any  time  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  whatever  time  remains  un- 
der the  order  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  if  he  would  like  to 
ut  lize  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  yield  back  the  time  for  today  and 
advise  the  distinguished  acting  majority 
leader  that  I  would  like  to  have  time  on 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
that  order  has  already  been  entered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes  with  the  statements  limited 
therein  to  3  minutes  each.  Is  there  any 
morning  business? 


QUORUM  CALL 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr,  President, 


Independent     I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  call. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
port.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE  DEPARTMENTS,   ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Haskell)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
.ate  the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
erred  CG  indicated: 

PROPOSED  Legislation  Prcm  Office  of 

Telecom MUNICA1  ions  Policy 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Tele- 
>inmunicacion3  Policy,   Executl'e   Office   of 
ho  Prfeilcient,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
i^;ed  legislation  to  amend  the  Communlca- 
l-ni   Act   of   1934    to   provide    :hai,   licenses 
for  the  operation  of  a  broadcast  station  shall 
>e  is-'-ied  for  a  term  of  5  years,  and  to  estab- 
lish orderly  procedures  for  the  consideration 
.f  applications  for  the  renewal  of  such  11- 
en-es   (wi.h  accompanying  papers);   to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Pbop:>3Ed  Legislation  Prom  Secretary  op 
Commerce 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  a  national  policy  relating  to  con- 
version to  the  metric  system  In  the  United 
States  (with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the 
Committee  en  Commerce. 
Proposed  Legislation  for  the  District  of 
Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  revise  the  real  and 
personal  property  tax  exemption  laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes 
(With  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  progress  of 
the  Treasury  Department  under  the  State 
and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972  (w)th 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 
Rfport  of  the  Foreign-Trade  Zones  Board 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Foreign-Trade  Zones  Board  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1972  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

Agreements  Between  the  Unfted  States  and 
Other  Countries 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser 
for  Treaty  Affairs  of  the  Department  of 
State  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  inter- 
national agreements  other  than  treaties  en- 
tered into  by  the  United  States  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Report  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
reporting  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  disposal  of 
certain  foreign  excess  property;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Review  of  Prepositioned 
Equipment  to  Europe 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  secret  report  on  review  of  prepositioned 
equipment  In  Europe  (with  an  accompany- 


ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Appendix  VII  of  the  Report  to  Congress  on 
U.S.  Interests  and  Activities  in  Nepal 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  Appendix  Vll  of  the  Report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  U.S.  Interests  and  Activities  in  Nepal 
(confidential)   (with  an  accompanying  docu- 
ment ) ;    to   the   Committee   on   Government 
Operations. 
Proposed  Legislation  of  the  Attorney 

General 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  trans- 
mitting proposed   legislation  entitled  "The 
Law  Enfjrcement   Revenue   Sharing  Act  of 
1973"    (with   accompanying  papers);    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Reports  Relating  to  Third  Preference  and 
Sixth  Preference  Classification  for  Cer- 
tain Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  re- 
ports relating  to  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  classification  for  certain  aliens 
(with  accompanying  reports);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  3298.  An  act  to  restore  the  rural 
water  and  sewer  grant  program  under  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  (Rept.  No.  93-77) ,  together  with  minority 
views. 


INTRODUCTION      OF      BILLS      AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
were  introduced,  read  the  first  time  and, 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  second  time, 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  ERVIN   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Brock)  : 

S.  1272.  A  bill  to  provide  procedures  for  call- 
ing constitutional  conventions  for  proposing 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  on  application  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  two-thirds  of  the  States,  pursuant  to 
article  V  of  the  Constitution.  Referred  to  the 
Committe  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FONG : 

S.  1273.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Antoinette 
Hazel  Gopaul; 

S.  1274.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Fellcldad 
Ballngatan; 

S.  1275.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Renato 
Gellza  Ramil:  and 

S.  1276.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Joe  H. 
Morgan.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  METCALF: 

S.  1277.  A  bill  relating  to  the  sale  of  cer- 
tain timber,  cord  wood,  and  other  forest 
products.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 

S.  1278.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  several  officials  of  the  Congress  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  1279.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
16,  1933,  as  amended.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  1280.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Oert  Rich- 
terlor  and  Insular  Affairs, 
ard  Heber.   Referred   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BATH: 
S.  1281.  A  bill  relating  to  the  allowance  of 
a   depreciation   deduction.   Referred   to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.  1282.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and  32. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  additional 
medical  and  dental  care  and  other  related 
benefits  for  reservists  and  members  of  the 
National    Guard,    under    certain    conditions, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    JACKSON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Randolph,      Mr.      Magnuson,      Mr. 
Mansfield,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr.  Church.  Mr.  Eastland.  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan.   Mr.   Robert   C.   Byrd,   Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.     Hatfield,      Mr.      McGee.     Mr. 
Symington,       Mr.       Incuye,       Mr. 
Stevens,   Mr.   Bayh,   Mr.    Williams, 
Mr.     Haskell.    Mr.    Eagleton,    Mr. 
TUNNEY,   Mr.    Johnston,    Mr.   Hud- 
dleston,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  McGovern, 
a:-.d  Mr.  Bent-en)  : 
S.  1283.  A  bin  to  establish  a  national  pro- 
gram for  research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration in  fuels  and  energy  and  for  the  co- 
ordination a.'d  fina..c:al  supplementation  of 
Federal    energy    research    and    development; 
to    establish    development    corporations    to 
demonstrate   technologies   for  shale   oil   de- 
velopment, coal  gasification  development,  ad- 
vanced power  cycle  develcpment,  geothermal 
steam  development,  and  coal  liquefaction  de- 
velopment; to  authorize  and  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  make   mineral   re- 
sources of  the  public  lands  available  for  said 
development     corporations;  and     for    other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
S.  1284.   A   bill   for  the   relief   of   Cecil   A. 
Donaldson  and  Llselotte  Donaldson.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
S.  1285.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  inspection  of 
farmers'  Income  tax  returns  by  the  Depart- 
ment   of    Agriculture    for    the    purpose    of 
gathering  data  for  statistical  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By    Mr.    HARTKE: 
S.  1286.    A    bill    to    provide    for    national 
growth  policy  planning,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  1287.  A  bill  to  extend  diplomatic  priv- 
ileges and  immunities  to  the  Liaison  Office 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  to 
members  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

By  Mr.  BROOKE: 
S.  1288.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Style  Leather 
Company,  Incorporated;  and 

S.  1289.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frederick  P. 
Slack.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.   1290.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Shaleen 
Rushd; 

S.  1291.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Abu  Sayeed 
Kamal;  and 

S.  1292.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Enrlqueta  M. 
Par.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BROOKE: 
S.  1293.  A  bUl  to  create  a  National  Historic 
Records  Commission,  to  establish  a  program 
for  preserving  and  making  accessible  docu- 
mentary  resources   throughout   the   Nation, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  1294.  A  bni  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain  the  Nueces  River  reclamation   project, 
Tex.,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself.  Mr.  Han- 
sen, and  Mr.  Stevens)  : 
S  1295.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  tax  credit  for 
expenditures  made  in  the  exploration  and 
development  of  new  reserves  of  oU  and  gas 
In  the  United  States.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  McINT'i'RE: 
S.J.  Res.  79.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
World  War  I  Veterans  Day.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bath, 
Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Do- 

MENICI,    Mr.    DOMI.NICK,    Mr.    Ervin, 
Mr.    HoLLiNCs,   Mr.    Humphrey,    Mr. 
McGee,  Mr.  McInttre,  Mr.  Pastore, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Scott  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Talmadge.  Mr.  Thurmond,  and 
Mr.  Young)  : 
S.J    Res.  80.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  month  of  May  In  each 
year  as  "National  Arthritis  Month."  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
S.J.  Res.  81.  A  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  annually 
a  proclamation  designating  the  week  begin- 
ning on  the  third  Sunday  of  October  of  each 
year    as    "National    Drug    Abuse    Prevention 
Week."   Referred   to   the  Committee   on  the 
Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS   AND   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ERVTN  ifor  himself  and 
Mr.  Brock)  : 
S.  1272.  A  bill  to  provide  procedures  for 
calling  constitutional  conventions  for 
proposing  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  on  application 
of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the 
States,  pursuant  to  article  V  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

introduction  op  the  federal  constitutional 
convention  procedures  bill 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  today,  I  am 
once  again  introducing  the  Federal  con- 
stitutional convention  procedures  bill, 
whose  purpose  is  to  establish  procedures 
for  calling  a  constitutional  convention 
for  proposing  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  upon  applica- 
tion of  two- thirds  of  the  States,  pursu- 
ant to  article  V  of  the  Constitution.  I 
have  introduced  this  measure  because  I 
believe  it  to  be  of  great  importance  to 
this  Nation.  The  need  for  this  legislation 
exists  today  as  it  did  when  I  first  intro- 
duced it  in  1967,  and  I  believe  it  may 
exist  with  even  greater  urgency  in  the 
future. 

As  you  may  recall,  this  bill  passed  the 
Senate  in  the  92d  Congress  by  a  vote  of 
84  to  0.  It  then  went  to  the  House,  where, 
I  regret  to  say.  it  was  not  reported  out 
of  committee.  Nonetheless,  I  have  never 
wavered  in  my  firm  belief  that  this  meas- 
ure will  be  enacted  into  law,  for  its  need 
must  be  apparent  to  all  who  have  serious- 
ly considered  the  constitutional  questions 
involved. 

Amending  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  no  J  a  matter  to  be 
undertaken  lightly  or  to  be  carried  out  in 
a  careless,  haphazard,  or  reckless  man- 
ner. All  of  us  are  aware  that  since  our 
country  was  formed,  many  hundreds  of 
applications  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  States  asking  for  a  con- 
stitutional convention  to  propose  amend- 
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merits  to  the  Constitution  for  one  pur- 
pose or  another.  The  reapportionment 
controversy  of  several  years  ago  resulted 
in  a  total  of  33  such  petitions,  lacking 
only  one  State  to  make  requisite  the  call- 
ing of  a  convention.  Other  Issies  have 
generated  large  numbers  of  i>etitions. 
Thus  far.  however,  no  issue  lias  gen- 
erated petitions  from  the  two-hirds  of 
the  States  necessary  to  require  the  call- 
ing of  a  constitutional  convention.  I 
think  this  is  a  very  good  thing  for  if  a 
convention  had  been  called  as  required 
by  the  Constitution,  imder  the  present 
state  of  the  law  no  one  would  hai  e  known 
how  the  convention  should  be  c(  »nducted 
or  what  rules  it  should  follow. 

What  if  some  issue  of  nation  Eil  policy 
should  become  so  compelling  in  the  view 
of  the  States  that  two-thirds  of  hem  did 
petition  for  a  constitutional  convention? 
A  convention  would  surely  be  called,  as 
article  V  of  the  Constitution  diet  ites.  But 
what  then?  How  would  the  convi  ntion  be 
conducted?  Where  would  it  le  held? 
Could  it  be  delayed,  and,  if  so.  how  long? 
How  would  the  delegates  be  selected? 
Would  there  be  a  restriction  on  the  sub- 
ject of  amendments  or  would  the  conven- 
tion have  a  free  hand  to  rewrite  ;he  Con- 
stitution? How  long  would  the  applica- 
tion be  valid?  Could  a  State  rescind  its 
application?  Who  would  decioe  which 
applications  are  valid?  How  would  a 
vacancy  in  the  delegates  be  filled?  How 
would  the  expenses  be  paid?  Whp  decides 
questions  in  controversy?  If  Congress  did 
not  like  the  amendment,  would  it  have 
the  power  to  thwart  the  inter  t  of  the 
convention?  By  what  method  would  the 
States  ratify  a  proposed  ameidment? 
May  a  State  rescind  its  ratificiition?  If 
ratified,  when  would  the  amendment  be- 
come effective? 

These  questions  and  many  more  re- 
main unanswered.  My  bill  undei  takes  to 
provide  reasoned  answers.  Th  j  bill  is 
completely  nonpartisan;  Its  eractment 
would  fill  a  serious  gap  in  our  govern- 
mental process.  Perhaps  its  procedures 
would  not  be  used  for  many  years.  In- 
deed, it  is  not  possible  to  predict  whether 
they  will  ever  be  used — or  whet  ler  their 
use  may  become  necessary  bel  ore  this 
session  of  Congress  has  ended.  However 
that  may  be,  lawful,  orderly  prx:edures 
should  be  available  immediate^  in  the 
event  they  are  needed. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  ii  exactly 
like  S.  215,  the  bill  that  passed  ;he  Sen- 
ate in  the  92d  Congress.  It  inclades  the 
one  amendment  that  was  offered  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  adopted]  when  S. 
215  passed,  requiring  a  two-thirc  s  vote  of 
the  delegates  rather  than  a  siniple  ma- 
jority vote,  which  was  provide  1  in  my 
original  bill. 

•^  I  urge  the  Members  of  the    Senate 
again  to  support  this  measure. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord,  as 
follows : 

S.  1272 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    '.'tates    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  "hat  this 


Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Constitu- 
tional Convention  Procedures  Act". 

APPLICATIONS    rOB    CONSTrrtJTIONAL 
CONVENTION 

Sec.  2.  The  legislature  of  a  State,  In  mak- 
ing application  to  the  Congress  for  a  con- 
stitutional convention  under  article  V  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  on  and 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  adopt 
a  resolution  pursuant  to  this  Act  stating,  in 
substance,  that  the  legislature  requests  the 
calling  of  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of 
proposing  one  or  more  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  stat- 
ing the  nature  of  the  amendment  or  amend- 
ments to  be  proposed. 

APPLICATION    PROCEDURE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  adopting 
or  rescinding  a  resolution  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2  and  section  5,  the  State  legislature 
shall  follow  the  rules  of  procedure  that  gov- 
ern the  enactment  of  a  statute  by  that  legis- 
lature, but  without  the  need  for  approval 
of  the  legislature's  action  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State 

(b)  Questions  concerning  the  adoption  of 
a  State  resolution  cognizable  under  this  Act 
shall  be  determinable  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  Its  decisions  thereon  shall 
be  binding  on  all  others.  Including  State  and 
Federal  courts. 

TRANSMITTAL    OF    APPLICATIONS 

Sec  4.  (a)  Within  thirty  days  after  the 
adoption  by  the  legislature  of  a  State  of  a 
resolution  to  apply  for  the  calling  of  a  con- 
stitutional convention,  the  secretary  of  state 
of  the  State,  or  If  there  be  no  such  ofiBcer. 
the  person  who  Is  charged  by  the  State  law 
with  such  function,  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  two  copies  of 
the  application,  one  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  and  one  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(b)  Each  copy  of  the  application  so  made 
by  any  State  shall  contain — 

(1)  the  title  of  the  resolution; 

(2)  the  exa£t  text  of  the  resolution  signed 
by  the  presiding  officer  of  each  house  of  the 
State  legislature;  and 

(3)  the  date  on  which  the  legislature 
adopted  the  resolution;  and  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  a  certificate  of  the  secretary  of 
state  of  the  State,  or  such  other  person  as 
Is  charged  by  the  State  law  with  such  func- 
tion, certifying  that  the  application  accu- 
rately sets  forth  the  text  of  the  resolution. 

(c)  Within  ten  days  after  receipt  of  a  copy 
of  any  such  application,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  report  to  the  House  of 
which  he  Is  presiding  officer.  Identifying  the 
State  making  application,  the  subject  of  the 
application,  and  the  number  of  States  then 
having  made  application  on  such  subject.  The 
President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  jointly  cause 
copies  of  such  application  to  be  sent  to  the 
presiding  officer  of  each  house  of  the  legis- 
lature of  every  other  State  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  find  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

EFFECTIVE    PERIOD    OF    APPLICATION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  An  application  submitted  to 
the  Congress  by  a  State,  unless  sooner  re- 
scinded by  the  State  legislature,  shall  remain 
effective  for  seven  calendar  years  after  the 
date  It  Is  received  by  the  Congress,  except 
that  whenever  within  a  period  of  seven  calen- 
dar years  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  several 
States  have  each  submitted  an  application 
calling  for  a  constitutional  convention  on  the 
same  subject  all  such  applications  shall  re- 
main In  effect  until  the  Congress  has  taken 
auction  on  a  concurrent  resolution,  pursuant 
to  section  6.  calling  for  a  constitutional  con- 
vention. 

(b)  A  State  may  rescind  its  application 
calling  for  a  constitutional  convention  by 


adopting  and  transmitting  to  the  Congress 
a  resolution  of  rescission  In  conformity  with 
the  procedure  specified  in  sections  3  and  4. 
except  that  no  such  rescission  shall  be  ef- 
fective as  to  any  valid  application  made  for 
a  constitutional  convention  upon  any  sub- 
ject after  the  date  on  which  two-thirds  or 
more  of  the  State  legislatures  have  valid 
applications  pending  before  the  Congress 
seeking  amendments  on  the  same  subject. 

(c)  Questions  concerning  the  rescission  of 
a  State's  application  shall  be  determined 
solely  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  Its  decisions  shall  be  binding  on  all 
others.  Including  State  and  Federal  courts. 

CALLING    OF    A    CONSTITtrrlONAL    CONVENTION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  maintain  a  rec- 
ord of  all  applications  received  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  States  for  the  call- 
ing of  a  constitutional  convention  upon  each 
subject.  Whenever  applications  made  by 
two-thirds  or  more  of  the  States  with  respect 
to  the  same  subject  have  been  received,  the 
Secretary  and  the  Clerk  shall  so  report  In 
writing  to  the  officer  to  whom  those  applica- 
tions were  transmitted,  and  such  officer 
thereupon  shall  announce  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House  of  which  he  Is  an  officer  the  sub- 
stance of  such  report.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  such  House  to  determine  that  there  are 
In  effect  valid  applications  made  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  States  with  respect  to  the  same 
subject.  If  either  House  of  the  Congress  de- 
termines, upon  a  consideration  of  any  such 
report  or  of  a  concurrent  resolution  tigreed 
to  by  the  other  House  of  the  Congress,  that 
there  are  in  effect  valid  applications  made  by 
two-thirds  or  more  of  the  States  for  the 
calling  of  a  constitutional  convention  upon 
the  same  subject.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
that  House  to  agree  to  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  convening  of  a  Federal 
constitutional  convention  upon  that  sub- 
ject. Each  such  concurrent  resolution  shall 
(1)  designate  the  place  and  time  of  meet- 
ing of  the  convention,  and  (2)  set  forth  the 
nature  of  the  amendment  or  amendments 
for  the  consideration  of  which  the  conven- 
tion is  called.  A  copy  of  each  such  concur- 
rent resolution  agreed  to  by  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress  shall  be  transmitted  forthwith 
to  the  Governor  and  to  the  presiding  officer 
of  each  bouse  of  the  legislature  of  each 
State. 

(b)  The  convention  shall  be  convened  not 
later  than  one  year  after  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

DELEGATES 

Sec  7.  (a)  A  convention  called  under  this 
Act  shall  be  composed  of  as  many  delegates 
from  each  State  as  it  Is  entitled  to  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  In  Congress.  In 
each  State  two  delegates  shall  be  elected  a. 
large  and  one  delegate  shall  be  elected  from 
each  congressional  district  In  the  manner 
provided  by  State  law.  Any  vacancy  occur- 
ring In  a  State  delegation  shall  be  filled  by 
appointment  of  the  Governor  of  that  Stats. 

(b)  The  secretary  of  state  of  each  State, 
or.  If  there  be  no  such  officer,  the  person 
charged  by  State  law  to  perform  such  func- 
tion shall  certify  to  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  the  name  of  each  delegate 
elected  or  appointed  by  the  Governor  pur- 
suant to  this  section. 

(c)  Delegates  shall  in  all  cases,  except 
treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be 
privileged  from  arrest  during  their  at- 
tendance at  a  session  of  the  convention,  and 
In  going  to  and  returning  from  the  same; 
and  for  any  speech  or  debate  In  the  con- 
vention they  shall  not  be  questioned  In  any 
other  place. 

(d)  Each  delegate  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion for  each  day  of  service  and  shall  be 
compensated   for  traveling  and  related  ex- 
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penses.  Provision  shall  be  made  therefor  in 
the  concurrent  resolution  calling  the  con- 
vention. The  convention  shall  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  employees  of  the  convention. 

CONVENING    THE    CONVENTION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  convene  the  constitu- 
tional convention.  He  shall  administer  the 
oath  of  office  of  the  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention and  shall  preside  until  the  delegates 
elect  a  presiding  officer  who  shall  preside 
thereafter.  Before  taking  his  seat  each  dele- 
gate shall  subscribe  to  an  oath  by  which 
be  shaU  be  conunltted  during  the  conduct  of 
the  convention  to  refrain  from  proposing 
or  casting  his  vote  In  favor  of  any  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  any  subject  which  Is  not 
named  or  described  In  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  Congress  by  which  the  conven- 
tion was  called.  Upon  the  election  of  perma- 
nent officers  of  the  convention,  the  names  of 
such  officers  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  elected  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  convention.  Further  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention  shaU  be  conducted 
in  accordance  with  such  rules,  not  inconsist- 
ent with  this  Act,  as  the  convention  may 
adopt. 

(b)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  con- 
vention. 

(c)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall  provide  such  facilities,  and  the  Congress 
and  each  executive  department  and  agency 
shall  provide  such  Information  and  assist- 
ance, as  the  convention  may  require,  upon 
written  request  made  by  the  elected  presid- 
ing officer  of  the  convention. 

PEOCEDUBES    OF    THE    CONVENTION 

Sec.  9.  (a)  In  voting  on  any  question  be- 
fore the  convention.  Including  the  proposal 
of  amendments,  each  delegate  shall  have  one 
vote.  • 

(b)  The  convention  shall  keep  a  dally  ver- 
batim record  of  Its  proceedings  and  publish 
the  same.  The  vote  of  the  delegates  on  any 
question  shall  be  entered  on  the  record. 

(c)  The  convention  shall  terminate  Its  pro- 
ceedings within  one  year  after  the  date 
of  Its  first  meeting  unless  the  period  If  ex- 
tended by  the  Congress  by  concurrent  reso- 
lution. 

(d)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention, 
the  presiding  officer  shaU  transmit  to  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States  all  records 
of  official  proceedings  of  the  convention. 

PROPOSALS   OF    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  a  convention  called 
under  this  Act  may  propose  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  total  number  of  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion. 

(b)  No  convention  called  under  this  Act 
may  propose  any  amendment  or  amendments 
of  a  nature  different  from  that  stated  In  the 
concurrent  resolution  calling  the  convention. 
Questions  arising  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  determined  solely  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  its  decisions  shall  be  bind- 
ing on  all  others  Including  state  and  Federal 
courts. 

APPROVAL    BY    THE    CONGRESS    AND    TRANSMITTAL 
TO  THE  STATES  FOB  RATIFICATION 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  presiding  officer  of  the 
convention  shall,  within  thirty  days  after 
the  termination  of  its  proceedings,  submit  to 
the  Congress  the  exact  text  of  any  amend- 
ment or  amendments  agreed  upon  by  the 
convention. 

(b)  fl>  Whenever  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion called  under  this  Act  has  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  a  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives,   acting    jointly,    shall    transmit    such 


amendment  to  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  upon  the  expiration  of  the  first  pe- 
riod of  ninety  days  of  continuous  session 
of  the  Congress  following  the  date  of  receipt 
of  such  amendment  unless  within  that  period 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  have  agreed 
to  (A)  a  concurrent  resolution  directing  the 
earlier  transmission  of  such  amendment  to 
the  .#  Imlnlstrator  of  General  Services  and 
specifying  In  accordance  with  article  V  of 
the  Constitution  the  manner  In  which  such 
amendment  shall  be  ratified,  or  (B)  a  con- 
current resolution  stating  that  the  Congress 
disapproves  the  submission  of  such  proposed 
amendment  to  the  States  because  such  pro- 
posed amendment  relates  to  or  Includes  a 
subject  which  differs  from  or  was  not  In- 
cluded among  the  subjects  named  or  de- 
scribed In  the  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Congress  by  which  the  convention  was  called, 
or  because  the  procedures  followed  by  the 
convention  in  proposing  the  amendment  were 
not  In  substantial  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  No  measure  agreed  to 
by  the  Congress  which  expresses  disapproval 
of  any  such  proposed  amendment  for  any 
other  reason,  or  without  a  statement  of  any 
reason,  shall  relieve  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  obligation  Imposed  upon 
them  by  the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection.  (A)  the  continuity  of  a 
session  of  the  Congress  shall  be  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die. 
and  (B)  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is 
not  In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  day  certain  shall 
be  excluded  In  the  computation  of  the  period 
of  ninety  days. 

(c)  Upon  receipt  of  any  such  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  transmit  forthwith  to  each  of 
the  several  States  a  duly  certified  copy  there- 
of, a  copy  of  any  concurrent  resolution  agreed 
to  by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  which 
prescribes  the  time  within  which  and  the 
manner  In  which  such  amendment  shall  be 
ratified,  and  a  copy  of  this  Act. 

RATIFICATION     OP     PROPOSED     AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Any  amendment  proposed  by 
the  convention  and  submitted  to  the  States 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  valid  for  all  Intents  and  pur- 
poses as  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  when  duly  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  In  the  manner  and 
within  the  time  specified. 

(b)  Acts  of  ratification  shall  be  by  con- 
vention or  by  State  legislative  action  as  the 
Congress  may  direct  or  as  specified  In  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section.  For  the  purpose 
of  ratifying  proposed  amendments  trans- 
mitted to  the  States  pursuant  to  this  Act 
the  State  legislatures  shall  adopt  their  own 
rules  of  procedure.  Any  State  action  ratifying 
a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
shall  be  valid  without  the  assent  of  the 
Governor  of  the  State. 

(c)  Except  as  otherwise  prescribed  by  con- 
current resolution  of  the  Congress,  any  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution  shall 
become  valid  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures 
of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States  within 
seven  years  from  the  date  of  the  submis- 
sion thereof  to  the  States,  or  within  such 
other  period  of  time  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
such  proposed  amendment. 

(d)  The  secretary  of  state  of  the  State,  or 
If  there  be  no  such  officer,  the  person  who  Is 
charged  by  State  law  with  such  function, 
shall  transmit  a  certified  copy  of  the  State 
action  ratifying  any  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services. 

RESCISSION    OF    RATIFICATIONS 

Sec  13.  (a)  Any  State  may  rescind  its 
ratification  of  a  proposed  amendment  by  the 
same  processes  by  which  It  ratified  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  except  that  no  State  may 
rescind  when  there  are  existing  valid  ratifica- 


tions of  such  amendment  by  three-fourths 
of  the  States. 

(b)  Any  State  may  ratify  a  proposed 
amendment  even  though  It  previously  may 
have  rejected  the  same  proposal. 

(c)  Questions  concerning  State  ratifica- 
tion or  rejection  of  amendments  proposed 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  determined  solely  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  Its  decisions  shall 
be  binding  on  all  others,  Including  State 
and  Federal  courts. 

PROCLAMATION  OF  CONSTITirnONAL 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec  14.  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services,  when  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  have  ratified  a  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
shall  Issue  a  proclamation  that  the  amend- 
ment Is  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  15.  An  amendment  proposed  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
effective  from  the  date  specified  therein  or, 
if  no  date  Is  specified,  then  on  the  date  on 
which  the  last  State  necessary  to  constitute 
three-fourths  of  the  States  of  the  United 
States,  as  provided  for  In  article  V,  has  rati- 
fied the  same. 


By  Mr.  METCALF: 
S.  1277.  A  bill  relating  to  the  sale  of 
certain  timber,  cord  wood,  and  other  for- 
est products.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

SALE  OF  MATERIAL  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
amend  chapter  15  of  the  Mining  Lands 
and  Mining  Laws.  30  U.S.  Code  601- 
604,  and  related  laws.  This  act  pro- 
vides general  authority  to  sell  a  wide 
variety  of  mineral  and  vegetative  mate- 
rials from  public  lands,  including  such 
Federal  holdings  as  the  national  forests. 
It  authorizes  large  competitive  sales  and 
deals  also  with  regulation  of  vegetative 
materials — ever>'thing  from  ferns  to 
timber. 

For  a  number  of  reasons  these  acts 
need  to  be  modernized  and  that  is  one 
purpose  of  my  bill.  Another  Is  to  improve 
the  ability  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement and  the  Forest  Service  to  make 
small  sales  of  forest  products,  especially 
on  a  semicompetitive  or  on  a  negotiated 
basis. 

One  special  area  of  concern  to  me  is 
improvement  in  the  sale  of  salvage  for- 
est prcxiucts  on  the  public  lands.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Forest  Service  has  a  $2,000 
limit  on  the  sale  of  salvage  forest  prod- 
ucts by  other  than  advertised  competi- 
tive sales.  However,  the  authority  in  ti- 
tle 30  of  the  United  States  Code  permits 
the  sale  of  up  to  250,000  board  feet  of 
timber  by  other  than  an  advertised  sale. 
The  Forest  Service  cannot  use  the  au- 
thority in  title  30  as  written. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  wide  var- 
iation in  the  value  that  250.000  board 
feet  of  timber  may  have  in  Montana, 
Washington,  or  Arizona.  My  bill  seeks  to 
make  these  authorities  consistent.  In  ad- 
dition, it  seeks  to  give  the  land  manage- 
ment agencies  the  opportunity  to 
review  the  service  they  ought  to  be  giv- 
ing to  smaller  producers  of  cxjmmon  va- 
rieties of  materials  and  mineials,  various 
vegetative  products  and  timber  to  im- 
prove  resource   utilization   and   better 
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meet  their  obligation  to  the 
nessman. 

Last  fall  I  met  with  a  number 
small    forest    producers, 
have  severely  limited  capital 
pUPvii^e  only  small  sales. 

TheyHfescribed  to  me  the 
opportunities  to  comb  the 
following  up  after  a  large 
or  picking  up  small  clumps  of 
ing.  or  diseased  trees. 

Such  sales  are  now  limited  b;  ■ 
regulation    and    by    procedur(  s 
make  them  more  costly  to  the 
to  process  than  they  ought  to 
also  impose  burdens  on  the 
logger  that  reduce  his  chance 
even. 

In  the  br.rader  ind  larger 
tir.ibT  sup-^ly  "^nd  dem.and. 
are  not  gcinz  to  change  the  nat 
ture.  However,  they  could 
present  mareinal  operator 
paying   small   businessman   w 
tributinrr  as  well  to  forest 

We  need  to  keep  in  mind 
trees  are  affected  by  a  disease 
damage  part  of  them  and 
trees  die  naturally,  singly  or 
The  salvage  sale  is  thus  an 
tool  in  efficient  forest 
it  is  selection  cutting  of  a  sort 
to  be  encouraged. 

I  expect  to  schedule  the  bill 
consideration  by  the  Interior 
mittee  on  Minerals,  Materials 
The  bill  would  provide  for  a 
limit  on  small  negotiated 
the  case  of  forest  products, 
board  feet  limit,  whichever  is 
the  hearings  will  develop  w 
is  the  best  way  to  encourage 
gram,  while  providing  sensible 
hope  that  the  Forest  Service 
pared  to  discuss  its  current  $30i  < 
a  single  green  slip  sale.  The 
should  be  prepared  to  address 
of  proper  pricing. 

While  rhave  not  included  i 
a  provision  to  amend  the 
quirements   in   30   United 
602(b) .  I  would  be  interested  in 
how  these  can  be  simplified 
quate  protection  to  the  public 
Finally,  agencies  can  suggest 
improve   the  on-the-ground 
small  operators  while  getting 
mum  in  forest  management 
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By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  1279.  A  bill  to  amend  trie  act  of 
June  16,  1933,  as  amended.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  during 
last  Congress,  S.  2651— a  bill 
commercial  banks  to  underw 
and  sewer  revenue  bonds — was 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiqiary 
then  to  the  Antitrust  Monopoly 
mittee.  The  bill  raised  significant 
trust  questions,  which,  it  was 
all  concerned,  were  properly  rfview 
by  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee. 

In  preparation  for  hearings,  the  sub- 
committee staff  obtained  the  views  of 
scores  of  people  representing  divergent 
interests  on  this  important  issu  e :  dealer 
and  nondealer  banks,  nonbanli  dealers. 
Issuers,  State  and  Federal  gove  -nmental 
agencies,  public  interest  groups,  and 
other  professional  and  trade  (rganiza- 
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tions  and  associations.  A  detailed  ques- 
tionnaire eliciting  information  designed 
to  assess  the  nature  and  extent  of  com- 
petition and  the  structural  and  opera- 
tional characteristics  of  the  industry  was 
sent  to  major  bank  and  nonbank  dealers. 

Unfortunately,  we  had  to  cancel  the 
scheduled  hearings  at  the  last  minute 
because  of  the  unexpectedly  extensive 
hearings  before  the  full  committee  on 
the  confirmation  of  Attorney  General 
Richard  G.  Kleindienst.  The  recesses  for 
the  national  conventions  were  soon  be- 
fore us,  the  subcommittee  never  quite 
caught  up  with  its  hearing  schedule. 

A  preliminary  review  of  the  question- 
naire responses,  Mr.  President,  suggest 
questions  which  deserve  study  by  this 
subcommittee.  In  order  to  finish  the  task 
commenced  last  Congress.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  identical 
to  S.  2651.  While  I  take  no  position  on 
its  merits,  antitrust  questions  are  raised 
which  require  examination  and  hearings 
by  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee. 


ByMr.  BAYH: 

S.  1281.  A  bill  relating  to  the  allow- 
ance of  a  depreciation  deduction.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  an  amendment  to  section 
167  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  which 
is  designed  to  repeal  the  asset  deprecia- 
tion range  system  which  was  adopted  by 
administrative  regulations  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  1971  and  subsequently  modified  in 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1971.  At  the  time 
the  Treasury  took  this  action,  I  indicated 
that  I  was  convinced  that  it  had  ex- 
ceeded its  administrative  authority,  and 
I  testified  to  this  effect  in  public  hear- 
ings held  by  the  Department.  I  continue 
to  feel  that  this  was  an  illegal  usurpa- 
tion of  congressional  authority.  As  most 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  no  doubt 
recall,  there  was  extensive  debate  in 
this  Chamber  in  1971  when  the  ADR  sys- 
tem was  first  proposed  by  the  President, 
and  on  November  15,  1971  the  Senate 
came  within  one  vote  of  adopting  the 
measure  which  I  am  again  proposing 
today. 

Just  as  I  predicted  in  1971  the  asset 
depreciation  range  system  has  already 
cost  the  Government  and  the  individual 
taxpayers  of  the  Nation  billions  in  lost 
revenue.  In  the  fiscal  year  1974  this  loss 
will  amoimt  to  $2.4  billion,  a  sum  which 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  funding 
many  of  those  social  programs  which 
the  administration  tells  us  we  cannot 
afford.  Unless  the  Congress  is  willing  to 
act.  the  ADR  system  will  continue  to  re- 
sult in  vast  revenue  losses.  It  is  estimated 
that  by  1980  these  losses  will  have 
mounted  to  $30.6  billion,  and  by  1990  to 
$49.9  billion.  I  would  like  to  review  for 
the  Senate  the  reasons  why  I  feel  the 
ADR  is  totally  imjustified  and  is  nothing 
short  of  welfare  payments  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Nation's  giant  corporate 
interests. 

Basically  the  ADR  system  permits  a 
corporate  taxpayer  to  depreciate  assets 
over  a  period  arbitrarily  selected  by  him 
within  a  range  from  20  percent  above  or 
below  the  present  Treasury  guidelines  on 
useful  lives.  The  efifect  was  thus  to  aban- 
don a  concept  which  had  been  an  in- 


tegral part  of  the  tax  laws  for  40  years — 
namely,  that  deductions  for  depreciation 
of  capital  assets  must  be  based  on  the 
actual  useful  life  of  the  asset.  As  soon 
as  you  depart  from  this  concept  and  al- 
low tax  depreciation  to  exceed  economic 
depreciation,  the  owners  of  property  pro- 
ducing taxable  income  are  in  effect  re- 
ceiving "welfare  payments"  which  serve 
no  public  purpose.  There  is  no  mathe- 
matical difference  between  giving  an  in- 
dividual or  business  a  direct  handout  and 
forgiving  him  a  like  amount  in  taxes  due. 
Both  are  an  equally  weighty  drain  on  the 
public  purse.  If  the  President  of  the 
United  States  wants  to  reduce  welfare 
payments,  as  do  we  all,  let  him  start  in 
the  corporate  board  rooms  of  America. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  make  the 
following;  points  about  the  ADR  system 
by  way  of  explanation  as  to  why  I  feel 
as  strongly  as  I  do  about  the  necessity 
for  its  abolition. 

In  annoimcing  the  ADR  system  in 
January  of  1971,  President  Nixon  stated 
that: 

A  liberalization  of  depreciation  allowances 
is  essentially  a  change  In  the  timing  of  a 
tax  liability. 

This  statement  is  mistaken.  It  repre- 
sents a  confusion  between  the  conse- 
quences of  a  "liberalization"  in  deprecia- 
tion for  a  single  asset  or  assets  of  a  single 
year  or  even  a  limited  number  of  years 
and  the  permanent  "liberalization"  es- 
tablished by  ADR.  As  I  have  indicated, 
our  best  estimate  is  that  by  1980  the  ADR 
system  will  have  resulted  in  a  $30  billion 
permanent  loss  to  the  Treasury.  Thus, 
whatever  one's  view  of  the  economic 
consequences  of  the  asset  depreciation 
range  system,  there  should  be  no  mistake 
about  its  arithmetic.  It  is  not  a  change 
in  the  timing  of  tax  payments.  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  reducing  payments  now  in 
return  for  tax  liabilities  in  the  future. 
It  represents  a  repeating  and  accumulat- 
ing loss  in  tax  revenues  year  after  year, 
a  loss  which  will  ultimately  grow  along 
with  the  general  rate  of  growth  of  the 
economy  and  in  particular  the  rate  of 
growth  in  equipment  subject  to  tax 
depreciation. 

The  major  rationale  which  has  been 
put  forward  by  the  administration  to 
justify  its  adoption  of  ADR  is  that  it  will 
stimulate  investment  and  therefore  the 
economy  generally.  Most  experts  in  this 
area,  however,  do  not  agree  that  this 
is  necessarily  the  case.  Prof.  Robert  Eis- 
ner of  Northwestern  University  who  has 
spent  many  years  studying  the  subject  of 
asset  depreciation  stated  recently  in  tes- 
timony before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  that: 

There  is  little  evidence  that  "liberalization" 
of  depreciation  allowances  of  this  type  will 
have  much  effect  on  investment. 

Moreover.  Professor  Eisner  went  on  to 
note  that: 

If  the  objective  were  to  Increase  Invest- 
ment spending,  economic  analysis  makes  clear 
that  a  far  more  effective  device,  dollar  for 
dollar  of  tax  loss  to  the  Treasury,  would 
be  some  form  of  direct  Investment  subsidy  or 
tax  credit. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  view  that 
direct  Government  intervention  in  the 
private  markets  of  our  economy  as  is  in- 
volved with  the  ADR  system  is  justified 
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only  when  there  is  a  clear  indication  that 
these  markets  are  not  functioning  appro- 
priately and  that  such  interference  is 
called  for  in  the  public  interest.  We  would 
face  a  different  situation  if  ADR  really 
had  a  beneficial  efifect  on  the  economy 
and  really  created  new  jobs.  But  a  fair 
economic  analysis  shows  that  this  is  not 
so. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  by  sup- 
porters of  the  ADR  system  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  enable  American  industry  to 
compete  on  an  equal  footing  with  foreign 
manufacturers.  I  am  convinced  that  this 
argument  is  also  without  merit.  It  is  an 
economic  truism  that  as  long  as  exchange 
rates  are  reasonably  appropriate,  a  na- 
tion will  find  itself  exporting  those  goods 
in  which  it  has  a  comparative  cost  ad- 
vantage and  importing  those  goods  at 
which  it  is  at  a  comparative  disadvan- 
tage. Since  the  total  capital  available  re- 
mains the  same,  a  tax  subsidy  to  capital- 
intensive  industries  can  only  give  them  a 
comparative  advantage  over  less  capital- 
intensive  industries.  We  then  are  likely 
to  find  ourselves  not  necessarily  increas- 
ing total  exports  but  exporting  more  of 
those  products  that  receive  the  largest 
ADR  tax  subsidies  and  less  of  those  prod- 
ucts which  are  not  capital  intensive  such 
as  agricultural  products.  In  any  event  the 
American  people  should  not  be  required 
to  bear  this  enormous  tax  burden  on  the 
slight  chance  that  it  may  have  some  mar- 
ginal effect  on  the  Nations  balance  of 
payments. 

In  tha  face  of  scarce  tax  dollprs  and 
serious  public  needs,  the  asset  deprecia- 
tion range  system  diverts  Treasury  reve- 
nues to  areas  where  there  is  the  least 
reason  to  believe  that  they  are  needed 
or  produce  any  significant  public  benefit. 
The  corporate  interests  that  benefit 
from  the  ADR  system  are  well  repre- 
sented in  this  administration  and  that 
power  has  cost  the  American  working 
man  billions  of  dollars.  It  is  time  for  those 
of  us  in  the  Congress  to  firmly  assert  the 
interests  of  those  millions  of  middle  class 
working  Americans  v/ho  have  been  the 
victims  of  this  kind  of  tax  policy.  Unless 
we  can  convince  the  great  majority  of 
Americans  that  our  political  system  is 
responsive  to  their  needs,  that  they  are 
partakers  and  participants  in  their  Gov- 
ernment rather  than  its  victims,  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Nation  will  be  uncertain 
indeed. 

I  "sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S. 1281 
Be  it  cnccted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  167  of  the  Internal 
Reveiue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  depreci- 
ation)  is  revised  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  General  Rule. — There  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  depreciation  deduction  a  reason- 
able allowance  for  the  exhaustion,  wear  and 
tear  (including  a  reasonable  allowance  for 
obsolescence )  — 

"  ( 1 )  of  property  used  in  the  trade  or  busi- 
ness, or 

"(2)  of  property  held  for  the  production 
of  income. 

The  depreciation  deduction  shall  be  based 
upon  the  estimated  useful  life  to  the  tax- 


payer of  property  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
or  (2)  of  this  subsection,  and  shall  take  into 
account  the  estimated  salvage  value  to  the 
ta.xpayer  of  such  property." 

Sec.  2.  Section  I67(m)(l)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sen- 
tence: 

"The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  to 
property  placed  In  service  in  any  taxable 
year  beginning  after  December  31.  1973." 

Sec.  3.  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  but  shall  not  apply  to  property 
placed  in  service  by  the  taxpayer  on  or  be- 
fore such  date  if  an  election  !s  made  to  have 
the  provisions  of  section  167(m)  apply  to 
such  property. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Magnuson, 
Mr.    Mansfield,    Mr.    Pastore, 
Mr.    Bible,    Mr.    Church,    Mr. 
Eastland,  Mr.  McClellan.  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd.  Mr.  Humphrey. 
Mr.    Cannon.    Mr.    Moss,    Mr. 
Hatfield,     Mr.     McGee,     Mr. 
Symington,    Mr.    Inouye,    Mr. 
Stevens,   Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.   Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Haskell.  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton.  Mr.  TuNNEY.  Mr.  Johnston. 
Mr.  HuDDLESTON,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr. 
McGovERN,  and  Mr.  Bentsen)  : 
S.  1283.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
program  for  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  in  fuels  and  energy  and 
for  the  coordination  and  financial  sup- 
plementation of  Federal  energy  research 
and  development;  to  establish  develop- 
ment corporations  to  demonstrate  tech- 
nologies for  shale  oil  development,  coal 
gasification       development.       advanced 
power    cycle    development,    geothermal 
steam  development,  and  coal  liquefaction 
development;  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary    of    the    Interior     to    make 
mineral  resources  of  the  public  lands 
available  for  said  development  corpora- 
tions; and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Aflfairs. 

NATIONAL  ENERGV   RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT    OF    1973 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  national  program  for 
research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion of  fuels  and  energy  technologies  and 
for  the  coordination  and  financial  sup- 
plementation of  Federal  energy  research 
and  development. 

It  has  now  been  a  year  and  a  half  since 
the  Senate  authorized  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to  undertake 
a  comprehensive  study  of  national  fuels 
and  energy  policy.  During  the  course  of 
this  study,  the  committee  has  conducted 
extensive  hearings  and  studies  into  every 
aspect  of  fuels  and  energy  policy  and  has 
published  more  than  40  documents — 
hearing  records,  staff  and  consultant  re- 
ports, committee  prints,  and  other  ma- 
terials. 

The  committee  is  now  in  the  process  of 
concluding  the  information  gathering 
and  public  hearings  stage  of  the  study 
and  investigation,  and  will  soon  begin  to 
consider  policy  option  papers  dealing 
with  specific  recommendations  for  ad- 
ministrative action,  for  legislation,  and 
for  national  energy  policy  in  a  number 
of  different  subject  matter  areas.  Al- 


though the  committee  has  not  completed 
its  final  report  to  the  Senate,  I  believe, 
as  one  member  of  the  committee,  that 
many  clear  conclusions  already  have 
emerged  from  the  study. 

The  most  obvious  and,  in  my  view,  the 
most  important  conclusion  to  have 
emerged  is  that  the  Nation  critically 
needs  and  must  now  establish  a  compre- 
hensive high-priority  energy  research 
and  development  program. 

A  major  factor  contributing  to  our 
present  energy  crisis  is  that  the  neces- 
sary research  and  development  efforts 
which  could  have  provided  us  with  the 
technological  options  and  capabilities 
we  now  need  so  desperately  were  not  un- 
dertaken in  the  past.  Fragmented  man- 
agement, inadequate  fimding,  and  illogi- 
cal distribution  of  the  little  energy 
R.  &  D.  funding  which  is  available  have 
all  contributed  to  the  critical  energy 
supply  situation  we  face  today. 

In  the  United  States  we  are  now  facing 
for  the  first  time  very  serious  shortages  of 
natural  gas.  fuel  oil  and  other  forms  of 
energy.  In  the  months  ahead  many  re- 
gions of  the  Nation  will  face  critical 
shortages  of  gasoline. 

The  shortages  are  not  caused  by  a  lack 
of  domestic  energj*  resources.  There  are 
adequate  domestic  supplies  of  energy  to 
meet  all  of  our  requirements  for  the  fore- 
seeable future.  We  have  huge  coal  re- 
serves in  Appalachia  and  in  the  West. 
The  oil  shale  deposits  in  the  Western 
United  States  are  an  untapped  energy 
resource  of  great  potential.  Geothermal 
power — the  heat  contained  in  the  earth — 
could  be  a  major  source  of  energy.  There 
are  large  volumes  of  oil  and  gas  yet  to  be 
discovered  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  and  in  the  United  States. 

The  shortages  we  are  experiencing  and 
the  shortages  that  all  knowledgeable 
commentators  project  in  the  months 
ahead  are  the  direct  result  of  the  Na- 
tion's failure  to  anticipate  the  problems 
and  to  develop  policies  to  deal  with  them. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  area  of 
energy  research  and  development.  We 
have  failed  to  move  from  the  realm  of 
theory  into  the  time  of  commercial 
demonstration. 

Today  in  the  United  States  adequate 
supplies  of  fuels  and  other  energy  re- 
sources are  available.  The  basic  scientific 
theory  and  laboratory  experimentation 
to  convert  the  domestic  fuels  we  have  in 
abundance  to  usable  forms  of  energy 
exist.  But  the  technologies  which  would 
make  these  domestic  energy  sources  com- 
mercially useful  within  acceptable  en- 
vironmental and  economic  limits  have 
not  been  developed. 

Why  has  not  the  research  and  devel- 
opment been  done? 

For  one  thing,  neither  industry  nor 
Government  fully  appreciated  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  emerging  energy  crisis.  And 
now  that  it  is  here  and  its  magnitude  has 
been  appreciated,  there  is  still  a  reluc- 
tance to  undertake  the  all-out  research 
effort  we  need. 

In  many  areas  we  have  had  abundant 
warnings.  We  have  been  concerned  about 
the  national  security  aspects  of  oil  im- 
ports at  least  since  1955  when  a  voluntary 
quota  system  was  initiated.  But  there  is 
little  evidence  that  either  Government  or 
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industry  has  made  efforts  to 
utility  of  our  most  abundant 
fuels.  Specifically,  researcti  on 
has  been  sporadic  and 
coal  gasification  we  have  only 
nologies  developed  abroad  mon 
generation  ago. 

We  have  recognized  the  adverie 
cal   and   social   consequence  ol 
ground  coal  mining  since  before 
of  the  century,  but  undergrounc 
continues  to  remain  a  dirty, 
labor-intensive  process  with 
cation     of    modern     automate^ 
nologies. 

Air  pollution  caused  by  electri(^l 
plants  and  the  adverse  impacts 
mining  are  self-evident,  but  far 
research  has  been  done  on 
mitigate  these  impacts.  Even  noltr 
are  totally  inadequate  in  relatlqn 
enormity  of  the  problem. 

This  Nation  depends  upon 
power  for  25  percent  of  the  life 
energy  of  modern  communities 
electric  utility  industry  does  not 
flexibility  to  effectively  deal  wi 
the  new  constraints  which  now 
the  management  of  its 
generating  equipment,  for  example 
capable  of  switching  from  one 
to  another.  When  one  fuel  runs 
utility  experiences  a  crisis  ev^n 
alternative  fuels  are  available. 

Too  little  has  been  done  to 
burgeoning  energy  demand, 
fail  to  meet  a  peak  demand 
trlcity,  entire  cities  are  blacked 
traffic  lights  and  the  neon  slgr^ 
together:    So  do  the  TV  sets 
elevators,  the  electric  toothbrusJ 
kidney  machine. 

Now  we  realize  the  threat, 
research  or  engineering  is 
reduce  or  eliminate  the  publl): 
trophe  which  can  result  when 
mands  or  fuel  shortages  exceec 
pacities  of  the  systems? 

I  cannot  agree  with  a 
recently  published  by  the  Nationkl 
leum  Council  that  all  we  need  is 
able  "economic  and  regulatory 
to  bring  about  the  necessary  and 
energy  research  and  development 
If  a  favorable  "economic  and 
climate"  were  achieved,  I  question 
that  research  and  developmer^t 
would  improve.  Quite  the 
vorable  economic  climates  in 
have  encouraged  complacency 
gleet  of  potentially  favorable 
leal  alternatives.  Whatever  R 
ing  done,  has  been  forced  by 

The  legl-slatlon  I  am  introducing 
is  designed  to  initiate  a  prograip 
ergy  R.  &  D.  which  will 
urgency  of  purpose  which  has 
Ized  successful  national  resea 
In  the  past,  such  as  the  space 
and  the  Manhattan  project.  The 
I  am  advocating  has  the  foUowipg 
parts: 

First.  A  clear  and  specific 
to  provide  the  United  States, 
with    the    capability    to    be 
flcient    in    environmentally 
sources. 

An  aggressive  research  and 
ment  effort  must  have  a  goal, 
easy  to  claim  technological 
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relation  to  the  past.  Progress  In  R.  «i  D. — 
success  or  failure — must  be  measured 
against  a  schedule,  and  a  schedule  re- 
quires a  defined  objective. 

Second.  A  management  mechanism  to 
provide  an  overview  of  Federal  energy 
R.  &  D.  programs  and  the  financial 
capability  to  achieve  an  adequate  total 
effort. 

The  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1974  proposes  a  total  of  less  than  $800 
million — $771.8 — for  all  energy  research 
and  development.  Nearly  75  percent  of 
this  amount  is  for  nuclear  energy  R.  &  D., 
primarily  conducted  by  the  AEC.  The 
rest,  scattered  throughout  the  Federal 
agencies,  is  grossly  inadequate  to  deal 
with  the  short-term  problems  of  environ- 
mental controls,  to  carry  forward  crea- 
tive efforts  on  unconventional  energy 
sources  such  as  solar  energy,  and  to  im- 
prove the  efficiency  of  conventional  en- 
ergy technologies  such  as  petroleum  and 
natural  gas  recovery  techniques  and  elec- 
trical power  generation  and  transmission. 

I  propose  that  an  interagency  "Energy 
Management  Project"  be  established.  It 
will  have  an  independent  chairman  with 
a  small  technical  and  budget  staff  who 
will  be  assisted  by  representatives  of  the 
existing  Federal  agencies  which  have  en- 
ergy R.  &  D.  responsibUtiies.  The  project 
will  have  an  annual  budget  of  $800  mil- 
lion to  supplement  the  programs  now 
underway. 

The  project  will  be  authorized  to 
transfer  funds  to  Federal  agencies  to  re- 
inforce ongoing  programs.  More  impor- 
tantly, it  will  be  authorized  to  determine 
what  new  efforts  are  needed  and  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  universities,  na- 
tional laboratories,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, or  industrial  entities  to  obtain  the 
kind  of  research  and  development  capa- 
bilities which  are  required. 

The  project  is  not  a  reorganization  of 
existing  Federal  energy  functions.  It 
will,  however,  enable  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  make  an  aggressive  start  now 
on  a  comprehensive  research  strategy, 
while  the  involved  and  time-consimiing 
job  of  Government  reorganization  for 
energy  is  underway.  The  establishment 
of  the  project  will  not  disrupt  the  prog- 
ress of  ongoing  programs  which  are 
sorely  needed.  Once  a  permanent  lead 
agency  for  energy  and  energy  R.  &  D. 
has  been  created,  the  duties  and  budget 
of  the  project  can  be  assigned  to  that 
agency. 

Third.  Single-purpose,  corporate  ven- 
tures to  advance  potential  energy  tech- 
nologies to  stage  of  commercial  applica- 
tion. 

One  of  the  most  difBcult  problems  in 
bringing  new  technologies  into  general 
application  is  to  move  from  the  labora- 
tory or  pilot  plant  phases  to  the  first 
commercial  prototype.  Prototypes  repre- 
sent much  larger  investments  of  capital 
than  experimental  research.  Construc- 
tion and  management  of  prototypes  pre- 
sent unfamiliar  startup  and  production 
problems,  and  the  potential  returns  on 
Investment  are  always  uncertain. 

A  number  of  critically  needed  energy 
technologies  are  now  stalemated  at  the 
point  of  prototype  construction.  Shale 
oil  production,  coal  gasification  and 
liquefaction,  advanced  combined  power 


cycles,  and  geothermal  energy  all  are 
close  to  commercisil  viability.  Each  tech- 
nology, however,  needs  to  be  pushed 
from  the  laboratory  into  commercial 
service.  Achieving  this  will  require  a  sin- 
gle-minded management  group  and  ade- 
quate funding  to  bridge  the  gap  from 
research  to  prototype. 

Single-purpose,  corporate  ventures 
should,  in  my  view,  be  established  for 
each  technology,  with  Federal  support 
and  Involvement  limited  to  the  develop- 
ment and  demonstration  period.  This 
win  insure  that  the  management  of  the 
venture  is  concerned  solely  with  success 
in  one  technology  and  in  the  immediate 
future. 

Federal  support  in  each  corporation 
should  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  ele- 
ment of  uncertainy  and  make  the  In- 
vestment attractive  to  industrial  partici- 
pants. The  corporate  structure  will  per- 
mit Federal  participation  on  the  board 
of  directors  commensurate  with  the  level 
of  Federal  support,  but  It  will  provide  the 
non-Federal  participants  with  a  real 
share  in  management. 

Specifically,  the  five  areas  which  I  pro- 
pose to  be  included  are :  Coal  gasification, 
shale  oil,  advanced  power  cycles,  geo- 
thermal resources,  and  coal  liquefaction. 

First,  coal  gasification  is  tremendously 
significant,  because  it  would  permit  our 
extensive  coal  resource — over  87  percent 
of  proved  fossil  fuel  reserves — to  be  used 
directly  to  replace  scarce  oil  and  gas.  The 
process  would  offer  the  opportunity  to 
remove  contaminsuits  from  the  fuel  prior 
to  combustion,  thereby  decreasing  air 
pollution  and  contributing  to  more  efll- 
cient  energy  production. 

Second,  shale  oil  is  important,  because 
of  the  extent  of  the  domestic  resource — 
at  least  30  times  greater  than  reserves 
of  crude. 

Third,  advanced  power  cycles  would 
utilize  the  process  of  coal  gasification  in 
conjunction  with  high  temperature  air- 
craft-type turbines  followed  by  conven- 
tional steam  cycles  at  lower  temperatures, 
all  combined  into  a  single  system.  They 
would  provide  electricity  at  higher  efla- 
ciencies  thereby  conserving  resources. 
Advanced  power  cycles  also  offer  oppor- 
tunities to  reduce  air  and  water  pollution 
to  levels  lower  than  those  of  conventional 
powerplants,  and  to  make  our  deposits 
of  high  sulfur  coal  usable. 

Fourth,  geothermal  resources,  if  all 
forms  of  development  are  considered, 
are  virtually  an  imlimited  source  of  heat 
energy  in  many  sireas  of  the  coimtry. 
Geothermal  energy  is  a  "renewable"  re- 
source and  is  a  potentially  clean  source 
of  electric  power  generation  and  of  heat 
for  industrial  processes. 

Fifth,  cotil  liquefaction,  the  production 
of  s5Tithetic  liquid  petroleum  products 
from  coal,  can  provide  a  substitute  for 
increasingly  scarce  petroleimi  products. 

Taken  together,  the  program  I  pro- 
pose— a  specific  R.  &  D.  objective;  co- 
ordinated and  adequately  funded  man- 
agement of  Federal  support;  and  aggres- 
sive efforts  to  bring  each  of  the  promis- 
ing new  technologies  to  fruition — will 
increase  Federal  funding  of  energy 
R.  &  D.  from  the  present  level  of  less 
than  $800  million  to  about  $2  billion  an- 
nually over  a  period  of  10  years.  That 
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would  represent  an  Increase  of  150  per- 
cent of  the  present  level.  In  terms  of 
the  significance  of  the  energy  crisis  in 
relation  to  the  overall  economic,  finan- 
cial, and  social  well-being  of  the  Nation, 
this  is  the  minimum  program  which  is 
justifiable. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  I  am  In- 
troducing today  is  consistent  with  S.  357, 
a  proposal  cosponsored  by  myself,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magntt- 
soN)  and  several  other  Senators.  S.  357 
would  amend  the  Federal  Power  Act  to 
establish  a  Federal  power  research  and 
development  program  to  increase  the  ef- 
ficiency of  electric  energy  production  and 
utilization,  reduce  environmental  im- 
pacts, and  develop  new  sources  of  clean 
energy.  I  believe  that  an  R.  &  D.  strategy 
of  this  nature  Is  appropriate  for  the  elec- 
tric utility  industry. 

In  a  spirit  of  cooperation  among  the 
various  committees  which  are  members 
of  the  Senate  Resolution  45  study,  I 
have  discussed  the  relationship  between 
S.  357  and  the  measure  I  am  introducing 
today  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnttson)  and 
my  esteemed  colleague  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  and  It  is  our  in- 
tention to  Insure  full  compatibility  be- 
tween these  two  bills  before  they  reach 
the  Senate  floor,  so  that  the  Senate  can 
consider  a  single  comprehensive  energy 
research  and  development  strategy  de- 
signed to  remedy  the  past  years  of  ne- 
glect by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  measure  I  introduce  today  does 
not  purport  to  be  the  final  answer  to  the 
Nation's  energy  problems.  It  is,  however, 
an  appropriate  starting  point  in  bring- 
ing America's  scientific  and  Intellectual 
resources  and  technological  capability  to 
bear  upon  a  problem  which  affects  the 
lives  and  the  future  well-being  of  all 
Americans.  The  bill  Itself  will  be  im- 
proved and  modified  as  a  result  of  com- 
mittee hearings  and  the  suggestions  and 
recommendations  of  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  following 
tables  and  the  full  text  of  the  National 
Energy  Research  and  Development 
Policy  Act  of  1973  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BUDGET  SUMMARY  (FEDERAL  SHARE  ONLY) 
(Dollars  jn  millionsl 

Fiscal  year— 


ENERGY  R.  &  0.  SUMMARY 


1973     1974     1975      1976       1977 


President's  budget J642      vn  $800  J850  J850 

R.  i  D.  management 

program 810  810  810  810 

Development  Corp.: 

Coal  gas 6  30  40  50 

Shale  oM  5  40  40  50 

Advance  power 

cycle 6  70  80  80 

GeotherniRJ 8  70  80  80 

Other(?) 8  70 

Total 642    1.607  1,820  1,908  1,990 


Note:  For  the  lO-year  period  from  fiscal  year  1975  to  fiscal 
year  1985,  the  average  annual  Federal  energy  R.  &  P.  budget 
would  be  $2,000,000,000  for  the  decade  to  achieve  energy 
uK-sufTiciency. 


Amount 
(millions)     Percent 


Present  (fiscal  year  1973)  budget: 

Total 

Nuclear 

Proposed  (fiscal  year  1974)  budget: 

Total 

Nuclear 

Proposed  measure: 

Title  I:  Research  management  project 

(annually) 

Titles  ll-VI:  Development  corporations.. 


$642. 3 


480.0 

■75 

771.8  ... 
560.0 

"■■73 

800  .. 

(Dollar  amounts  In  millions] 


Fed- 
Total  eral 
cost      Years      share     Percent 


Coal  gas $660 

Shale  oil 560 

Advance  power 1,000 

Geothermal 885 

Coal  liquefaction 750 


0 

$396 

60 

8 

280 

50 

0 

650 

65 

5 

708 

80 

2 

562 

75 

S.  1283 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Policy  Act  of 
1973". 

TITLE  I— COORDINATION  AND  AUGMEN- 
TATION OP  FEDERAL  SUPPORT  FOR 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
FUELS  AND  ENERGY 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 

(a)  The  Nation  is  currently  suffering  a 
critical  shortage  of  environmentally  ac- 
ceptable forms  of  energy. 

(b)  A  major  reason  for  this  energy  short- 
age is  our  past  and  present  failure  to  for- 
mulate an  aggressive  research  and  develop- 
ment strategy  designed  to  make  available  to 
American  consumers  our  large  reserves  of 
domestic  fossil  fuels,  nuclear  fuels,  and  geo- 
thermal energy,  and  the  potentially  unlim- 
ited reserves  of  solar  power,  nuclear,  and 
other  unconventional  sources  of  energy. 

(c)  The  responsibilities  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  conducting  and  assisting 
energy  research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration projects  are  fragmented  among 
many  agencies  and  departments  of  govern- 
ment and  are  iKit  being  planned  and  man- 
aged In  a  rational  and  coordinated  manner. 

(d)  Present  Inadequate  organizational 
arrangements  and  levels  of  funding  for 
energy  research,  and  demonstration  develop- 
ment, have  limited  the  Nation's  current 
and  future  options  for  dealing  with  existing 
domestic  energy  shortages. 

(e)  The  Nation's  critical  energy  prob- 
lems can  be  solved  by  1983  If  a  national  com- 
mitment is  made  now  to  accord  the  proper 
priority,  to  dedicate  the  necessary  financial 
resources,  and  to  enlist  our  unequaled  sci- 
entific and  technological  capabilities  to  de- 
velop new  options  and  new  management 
systems  to  serve  national  needs,  conserve 
vital  resources,  and  protect  the  environment. 

STATEMENT  Or  POLICY 

Sec.  102.  In  order  to  provide  an  adequate 
energy  base  to  support  the  Nation's  existing 
and  future  social  goals  and  aspirations,  it 
is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  to  establish  and  maintain  a  na- 
tional program  of  research  and  development 
In  fuels  and  energy  adequate  to  meet  the 
following  objectives — 

(a)  encourage  the  conservation  of  limited 
energy  resources  and  maximize  the  efficiency 
of  energy  development,  production,  conver- 
sion, and  use; 

(b)  insure  adequate,  reliable,  economical, 


and  environmentally  acceptable  energy  sys- 
tems to  support  the  essential  needs  of  mod- 
ern society  including  the  established  social 
objectives  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernment: 

(c)  discover  the  most  attractive  short- 
term  solutions  to  immediate  problems  of 
the  energy  system  which  are  having  serious 
Impacts  upon  society; 

(d)  develop  the  technology  and  infor- 
mation bese  necessary  to  support  develop- 
ment of  the  widest  possible  range  of  options 
available  for  future  energy  policy  decisions 
by  aggressively  pursuing  research  and  devel- 
opment programs  in  a  wide  variety  of  energy 
technologies; 

(e)  provide  within  ten  years  the  option 
and  the  capability  for  8elf-s\ifflclency  for  the 
United  States  through  the  development  of 
socially  and  environmentally  acceptable 
methods  for  the  development  and  utilization 
of  domestic  energy  sources;  and 

(f)  establish  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment central  responsibUity  and  Institutional 
capability  for  maintaining  continuing  assess- 
ment, overview,  and  direction  of  the  energy 
research  and  development  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government,  private  industry,  and 
nonprofit  organizations  pending  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Federal  energy  agencies  to  at- 
tain and  support  the  objectives  of  a  national 
energy  policy. 

ENEBGT     BESEABCB     MANAGEMENT     PROJECT 

Sec.  103.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  an 
Energy  Research  Management  Project  (here- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Management  Proj- 
ect") which  shall  be  composed  of — 

(1)  one  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
who  shall  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior; 

(2)  one  Commissioner  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  who  shall  be  designated  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission; 

(3)  one  Commissioner  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  who  shall  be  designated  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission; 

(4)  the  Director  of  the  National  Sclencse 
Foundation; 

(5)  one  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  who  shaU  be 
designated  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency; 

(6)  one  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
who  shall  be  designated  by  the  Administra- 
tor; and 

(7)  such  other  appropriate  representa- 
tives of  other  executive  agencies  which  the 
President  finds  have  a  significant  and  con- 
taining role  In  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

(b)  The  Management  Project  shall  have  a 
Chairman  who  shall  also  serve  as  the  Staff 
Director.  The  Chairman  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  to  serve  at  his  pleasure,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  shall  be  chosen  with  due  regard  to 
his  experience,  training,  and  ability  in  the 
areas  of  fuels  and  energy  technology  and 
In  the  management  of  research  and  develop- 
ment. During  his  term  of  service,  the  Chair- 
man shall  not  hold  any  other  position  as  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept as  a  retired  officer  or  retired  civilian 
employee  of  the  United  States. 

DUTIES 

Sec.  104.  The  Management  Project  shall — 

(a)  review  the  full  range  of  Federal  ac- 
tivities in  and  financial  support  for  fuels 
and  energy  reseaxch  and  development,  giv- 
ing consideration  to  research  and  develop- 
ment being  conducted  by  industry  and  other 
non-Federal  entities,  to  determine  the  ca- 
pability of  ongoing  research  efforts  to  carry 
out  the  policies  established  by  this  Act  and 
other  relevant  Federal  policies,  particularly 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  (83  Stat.  852); 
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rese  irch 


(b)  formulate  a  comprehensive 
search    and    development    strategy 
Federal  Government  which  will 
advance  the  fwUcles  established  by 
and  Insure  that  full  consideration 
quate  support  ts  given  to: 

( 1 )  Improving  the  efficiency 
and   environmental   effects   of   the 
tional  sources  of  energy  including 
production,  conversion, 
and  disposal  of  waste  products; 

(2)  advancing   energy   research, 
meat,  and  demonstration  of  uncon 
energy   sources   and   technologies 
but  not  limited  to — solar  energy 
energy,  magnetohydrodynamlcs,  fus 
esses,    fuel    cells,    low    head 
power,    use    of    agricultural 
eiiergy,  tidal  power,  ocean  current 
mal  gradieiit  power,  wind  power,  a 
mining  methods  and  in  situ 
fuels,     cryogenic     transmission    of 
power,    electrical    energy    storage 
alternatives  to  internal  combustion 
solvent  refined  coal,  utilisation  of 
ucts  for  fuels,  direct  conversion  me 

(3)  improving    management 
and  the  effectiveness  of  management 
ing  energy  systems  through  quality 
application  of  systems  analysis 
tlons,  Ar.sX  computer  techniques 
information  to  improve   the 
e:flciency  of  e-.ergy  supplies  and 
the  conservation  of  energy  resource: 

(C)   utUlze  the  funds  authoilzed 
112(b)    of  f'.is   Act   to   ad\8.ice 
research  and  developme:n  str::tegy 

(1)  supplementing  by  furd 
o:igoi-'.g  er.ergy  research  and 
programs  of  Federal  agencies:  and 

(2)  Initiating  and  maintaining, 
transfers  or  grants,  new  energy 
development   programs   or   actlvltl^ 
ing  th?  facilities,  capabilities,  cs 
experience  of  Federal  agencies, 
oratories,    universities,    nonprofit 
tlons.  and  industrial  entities  whlcl 
propria*"  to  each  type  of  research 
velopment. 

(d)  Identify    opportunities    to 
the  commercial   application  of  ne^ir 
technokgles  by  means  of  Joint 
dustry  corporations  and  submit  pi 
Congress   recommending   the 
of    such    corporations    and    the 
le^el    of   Federal    financial 
each; 

(e)  In  the  exercise  of  Its  duties 
spo:iElblllt!e3  under  this  title 
cedures  for  periodic  consultation 
resentatives   cf    science.    Industry 
mental  organizations,  and  such 
who  have  special   expertise  'n  the 
energy  research,  development,  and 

ogy 

DETERMINATION   OF  NEED  FOR  FEDERAl 
PATION    IN    RESEARCH    AND 

Sec.  105.  In  evaluating  proposed 
nlties  for  particular  research  and 
ment   undertakings  pursuant    to 
the   Management   Project    shall 
orlty  to  those  undertaking  in 

( 1)  the  urgency  of  public  need 
tentlal  results  of  the  research 
or  demonstrntlcn  effort  is  high,  and 
little  likelihood   that  similar  resu 
be  achieved  in  a  timely  manner  li 
sence  of  Federal  assistance; 

(2)  the  potential  opportunities 
Federal  Interests  to  recapture  the  i 
In  the  undertaking  through  the 
mercial   exploitation   of   proprietar  r 
edge  appear  inadequate  to  encou 
rHi^lts; 

(3)  the   extent   of  the   problem; 
and  the  objectives  sought  by  the 
ing  are  national  or  regional  In 
posed   to   being  of   Importance   to 
or  individual  industries; 

(4)  there    are    limited 
regulatory  actions  and  incentives 
direct  Federal  financial  assistance 
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but  not  limited  to,  end-use  controls,  tax  and 
price  Incentives,  and  public  education,  to 
induce  non-Federal  support  of  the  under- 
taking; 

(5)  the  degree  of  risk  of  loss  of  Investment 
Inherent  In  the  research  Is  high,  and  the 
availability  of  risk  capital  to  the  non-Fed- 
eral entitles  which  might  otherwise  engage 
In  the  field  of  the  research  Is  limited:  or 

(6)  the  magnitude  of  the  Investment  ap- 
pears to  exceed  the  financial  capabilities  of 
potential  non-Federal  participants  In  the  re- 
search to  support  effective  efforts. 

PROPRIETART   INFORMATION   AND  PATENTS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  All  research  contracted  for, 
sponsored,  or  cosponsored  by  the  Manage- 
ment Project  pursuant  to  this  title,  shall  re- 
quire as  a  condition  of  Federal  participation 
that  all  Information,  processes,  or  patents, 
resulting  from  federally  assisted  research  will 
be  available  to  the  general  public. 

(b)  Where  a  participant  In  an  energy  re- 
search and  development  project  holds  back- 
ground patents,  trade  secrets,  or  proprietary 
Information  which  will  be  employed  In  and 
are  requisite  to  the  proposed  research  and 
development  project,  the  Management  Proj- 
ect shall  enter  Into  an  agreement  which  wUl 
provide  equitable  protection  to  the  partici- 
pants' rights:  Provided.  That  any  such  agree- 
ment must  provide  that  when  the  energy 
research  and  development  project  reaches 
the  stage  of  commercial  application  all  pre- 
viously developed  patents,  trade  secrets,  or 
proprietary  Information  necessary  to  com- 
mercial application  of  the  energy  process  or 
system  developed  under  this  title  will  be 
made  available  to  any  qualified  applicant  on 
reasonable  license  terms  which  shall  take 
into  account  that  the  commercial  viability  of 
the  total  energy  process  or  system  was 
achieved  with  the  assistance  of  public  funds: 
And  provided  further,  That  where  a  com- 
mercial energy  process  or  technology  has  been 
developed  through  the  use  of  supplemental 
funds  made  available  under  subsection  104 
(C)  (1)  of  this  Act  to  other  Federal  agencies, 
the  provisions  of  law  applicable  to  those 
agencies  on  patent  rights  or  the  disclosure 
of  trade  secrets  or  proprietary  Information 
shall  govern.  Where  an  agency  using  such 
supplemental  funds  does  not  have  a  specific 
legislative  policy  on  patent  rights  or  the  dis- 
closure of  trade  secrets  or  proprietary  rights, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
this  section  shall  control. 

PRESIDENTIAL    REVIEW 

Sec.  107.  (a)   The  President  shall — 

(1 )  In  connection  with  any  reorganization 
plan  which  he  may  propose  which  has  signifi- 
cant Impacts  upon  the  agencies  represented 
on  the  Management  Project,  or 

(2)  Immediately  upon  the  authorization 
by  the  Congress  of  any  reorganization  which 
has  significant  Impact  upon  the  agencies  rep- 
resented upon  the  Management  Project, 
make  his  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
concerning — 

(I)  the  necessity  for  continuing  the  Man- 
agement Project, 

(il)  the  appropriate  membership  of  the 
Management  Project  If  It  Is  continued,  and 

(II)  the  appropriate  agency  to  receive  the 
duties,  funding,  and  staff  of  the  Manage- 
ment Project  if  it  Is  to  be  terminated. 

(b)  Not  later  than  five  years  from  the  date 
of  this  Act.  If  the  authorities  and  duties  of 
the  Management  Project  are  not  reassigned 
to  a  permanent  agency  In  the  Interim,  the 
President  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  his 
evaluation  of  the  progress  of  fuels  and  en- 
ergy research  and  development  and  his  rec- 
ommendation for  further  management  of 
the  Federal  research  and  development  pro- 
grams. 

ADMINISTRATIVE   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  108.  The  Chairman  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  the  rate  provided  for  level  11  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  Pay  Rates  (5  U.S.C. 
5313). 


powms 


Sec.  109.  (a)  The  Chairman  may  employ 
such  officers  and  employees  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Man- 
agement Project  under  this  title  and  may 
employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  ex- 
perts and  consultants  as  may  be  necessary, 
In  accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code  (but  without  regard  to 
the  last  sentence  thereof) ; 

(b)  The  Management  Project  may — 

(1)  acquire,  furnish,  and  equip  such  of- 
fice space  as  Is  necessary; 

(2)  use  the  United  States  mails  in  the 
same  manner  and  upon  the  same  conditions 
as  other  agencies  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  purchase,  hire,  operate,  and  maintain 
passenger  motor  vehicle; 

(4)  enter  into  contracts  or  agreements  for 
studies  and  surveys  with  non-Federal  pub- 
lic and  private  organizations  and  transfer 
funds  to  Federal  agencies  to  carry  out  as- 
pects of  the  Management  Project's  duties; 
and 

(5)  Incur  such  necessary  expenses  and  ex- 
ercise such  other  powers  as  are  consistent 
with  and  reasonably  required  to  perform  Its 
functions  under  this  title. 

(c)  The  Chairman  shall  have  the  author- 
ity and  be  responsible  for — 

(1)  the  supervision  of  personnel; 

(2)  the  assignment  of  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities among  personnel;   and 

(3)  the  use  and  expenditure  of  funds. 

COOPERATION   OF   FEDERAL   AGENCIES 

Sec.  110.  Upon  request  the  Chairman,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  department  or  agency 
Is  authorized  and  directed — 

(1)  to  furnish  the  Management  Project 
within  the  limits  of  available  funds.  Includ- 
ing funds  transferred  for  that  purpose  pur- 
suant to  section  107(b)  of  this  Act,  such  In- 
formation as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  it  functions,  and 

(2)  to  detail  to  temporary  duty  with  the 
Management  Project  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
such  personnel  as  It  may  require  for  carry- 
ing out  its  functions,  each  such  detail  to  be 
without  loss  of  seniority,  pay,  or  other  em- 
ployee status. 

CONGRESSIONAL  ACCESS  TO  INFORMATION 

Sec.  111.  The  Chairman  shall  keep  the  Con- 
gress fully  and  currer.tly  informed  of  all  the 
Management  Project's  activities  and  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  an  annual  report. 
Neither  the  Chairman  nor  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  Management  Project  or  its  em- 
plo^-ees  may  refuse  to  testify  before  the 
Congress  or  to  submit  Information  to  the 
legislative  or  appropriations  committees  of 
either  House  of  the  Congress. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  112.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $10,000,000  annually  for  the 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Management 
Project  including  such  amounts  as  may  be 
expended  for  consulting  services  in  connec- 
tion with  the  duties  of  the  Management 
Project  and  including  funds  transferred  to 
other  Federal  agencies  In  compensation  for 
personal  services  In  assisting  the  Manage- 
ment Project  with  the  administration  of  this 
title. 

( b )  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  8800.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and,  subject  to  annual 
congressional  authorizations,  $800,000,000  for 
each  of  the  four  following  fiscal  years  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  subsection  104(c)  of 
this  title. 

(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Management 
Project,  In  conjunction  with  his  recommen- 
dations for  annual  contributions  of  appro- 
priations pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
activities  of  the  previous  calendar  year,  the 
expenditiure  of  funds,  the  new  projects  Ini- 
tiated, the  projects  which  have  been  ter- 
minated, and  any  new  contractual  arrange- 
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ments  entered  Into,  and  the  progress  the 
Management  Project  has  made  during  that 
year  toward  attaining  the  capability  of 
domestic  energy  self-sufficiency  for  the 
United  States  within  ten  years  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  In  each  Instance 
where  delays  In  scheduled  accomplishments 
are  reported,  the  reasons  for  the  delays  shall 
be  set  forth  along  with  recommendations  for 
actions.  Including  specific  estimates  of  addi- 
tional funding,  or  requirements  for  new  leg- 
islative authority  which  would  assist  In  re- 
gaining the  schedule. 

■HTLE  n— ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  COAL 
OASIPICAnON  CORPORATION 
Sec.    201.     (a)     The    Congress    recognizes 
that— 

( 1 )  natural  gas  Is  the  least  polluting  of  the 
fossil  fuels  in  that  it  causes  no  pollution 
from  sulfur  oxides  and  particulate  and  emits 
the  least  amount  of  nitrogen  oxides  per  heat 
unit  supplied; 

(2)  natural  gas  can  be  produced  and  trans- 
ported with  less  environmental  degradation 
than  the  other  fuels  and  at  costs  that  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  competitive  fuels  for 
uses  where  the  various  fuels  are  interchange- 
able: 

(31  for  five  consecutive  years  the  amount 
of  natural  gas  consumed  in  the  United  States 
exceeded  new  supplies  found  In  the  contig- 
uous forty-eight  States: 

(4)  projections  of  future  gas  demand  are 
such  that  every  new  supply  source  must  be 
considered.  Including  natural  gas  by  pipe- 
line. Importation  of  liquefied  natural  gas 
from  foreign  sources,  and  the  gasification  of 
coal; 

(5)  gasification  of  coal  has  been  tested  on 
a  small  scale  In  a  variety  of  processes  by  a 
number  of  Investigators,  but  to  achieve  com- 
mercial status  for  any  of  these  methods  will 
require  the  construction  and  operation  of 
a  large  demonstration  plant  followed  by  the 
construction  and  operation  of  a  commercial 
sized  plant; 

(6)  It  Is  Important  to  provide  environ- 
mentally acceptable  fuel  to  the  American 
consumer  using  domestic  resources  that  can 
be  produced  by  American  labor  and  which 
are  secure  from  the  uncertainties  attendant 
to  foreign  supplies:  and 

(7)  the  total  research  and  development  ef- 
fort required  Is  too  large  for  any  single  com- 
pany to  risk  undertaking  and  a  consortium 
of  companies  wovild  be  difficult  to  assemble 
without  Federal  leadership. 

(b)  It  Is  therefore  the  policy  of  Federal 
Government  to  bring  this  technology  to  com- 
mercial development  as  quickly  as  possible 
by  establishing  a  Government-industry  pro- 
gram jointly  managed  and  funded  to  demon- 
strate commercial  scale  methods  of  produc- 
ing substitutes  for  natural  gas. 

Sec  202.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
the  Coal  Gasification  Development  Corpora- 
tion I  hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as 
the  "CorDoration"!.  The  Crrporatlon  shall 
have  a  Board  of  nine  Directors  consisting 
cf  individuals  who  are  c'tlz^ns  of  the  United 
States,  of  whom  o^e  shall  be  elected  an- 
nually by  the  Board  to  serve  as  Chairman. 
Five  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  bv  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Penate.  and  four  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
on  the  basis  of  recommendations  received  by 
him  fr-^m  aiy  non-Federal  entity  or  entitles 
entering  into  contr-ictual  nrrangements  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section.  Pend- 
ing the  appointment  of  such  Directors  on 
the  basis  of  the  .if ^rem^ntioned  recom- 
mendations, three  members  shall  constitute 
a  qii-rum  for  the  purpo  e  rf  conducting  the 
business  of  the  Board.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  call  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Each  Director  of 
the  Board  not  employed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  receive  compensation  at  the 


rate  of  8300  for  each  mefetlng  of  the  Board 
he  attends.  In  addition,  each  Director  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  necessary  travel  and  sub- 
sistence exp>enses  Incurred  in  attending  the 
meetings  of  the  Board. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Directors  Is  empowered 
to  adopt  and  amend  bylaws,  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  governing  the 
operation  of  the  Corporation. 

(c)  The  Corporation  shall  have  a  President 
and  such  other  officers  and  employees  as  may 
be  named  and  appointed  by  the  Board.  The 
rates  of  compensation  of  all  officers  and 
employees  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Board.  No 
Individual  other  than  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  may  be  an  officer  of  the  Corporation. 

(d)  In  order  to  assemble  and  organize 
Industrial  participation  In  the  carrying  out 
of  the  purposes  and  functions  of  the  Cor- 
poration, the  Administrator  of  Gener.il  Serv- 
ices is  authorized  to  enter  Into  contractual 
arrangements  with  any  private  entity  or  en- 
tities under  which  such  entity  or  entitles 
agree  to  participate  In  the  carrying  out  of 
such  purposes  and  functions,  including  the 
furnishing  of  financial  assistance  In  connec- 
tion therewith.  Such  contract  or  contracts 
shall  Include  such  terms  and  conditions,  con- 
sistent with  this  title,  as  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  may  prescribe. 

Sec  203.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Corporation  to  select,  on  the  basis  of  the  best 
engineering  information  available,  the  two 
or  more  most  technically,  environmentally, 
and  economically  feasible  methods  for  manu- 
facturing substitute  natural  gas  from  coal. 
After  selection  of  such  methods,  the  Corpora- 
tion Is  authorized  to  design,  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  a  demonstration-type 
facility  for  each  such  method  selected  In 
order  to  determine  the  technical,  environ- 
mental, and  economical  feasibility  thereof. 
If  on  the  basis  cf  the  operation  of  each  such 
demonstration  facility  the  Corporation 
determines  that  the  method  so  demonstrated 
Is  a  technically  ard  economically  feasible 
method  for  manufacturing  substitute  natural 
gas  from  coal  on  a  commercial  scale,  the 
Corporation  is  authorized  to  design,  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain,  for  each  such 
method  demonstrated,  a  full-scale,  commer- 
cial-size facility  to  manufacture  substitute 
natural  gas  from  coal  by  such  method. 

(b)  Substitute  natural  gas  produced  by 
such  commercial  facilities  shall  be  disposed 
of  In  such  manner  and  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Corporation  shall  prescribe. 
The  Corporation  shall  arrange  to  deliver  any 
substitute  natural  gas  so  manufactured  to 
such  buyer  as  may  be  authorized,  by  contract 
or  otherwise,  by  the  Corporation.  All  revenues 
received  by  the  Corporation  from  the  sale 
of  such  gas  shall  be  available  to  the  Cor- 
poration for  use  by  It  In  defraying  expenses 
Incurred  In  connection  with  carrying  out  Its 
functions  under  this  title. 

(c)  The  Corporation  shall  make  available, 
by  license  or  otherwise,  on  a  nonexclusl\'e 
royalty  free  basis  without  territorial  limita- 
tion the  use  of  any  patent  obtained  by  the 
Corporation  under  any  law  of  the  United 
States  or  any  foreign  country  for  or  with 
respect  to  any  invention  made  In  the  per- 
formance of  anv  activity  conducted  pursuant 
to  this  title.  On  and  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  Corporation  and  the  transfer  of  its 
patent  rights  in  accordance  with  section  206, 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  shall 
administer  such  patents  rights  in  accordance 
with  the  nrovlsions  of  this  subsection. 

Sec.  204.  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  un- 
der this  title,  the  Corporation  Is  authorized 
to  enter  Into  contracts,  leases,  or  other  ar- 
rangements: to  own.  manage,  operate  or  con- 
tract for  the  operation  of  facilities  author- 
ized by  this  title:  to  conduct  research  and 
development  related  to  its  mission;  and  to 
acquire  by  construction  or  purchase,  or  to 
contract  for  the  use  of,  physical  facilities, 
equipment,  patents,  and  devices  which  It 
determines  necessary  In  csuTylng  out  such 


functions.  To  carry  out  Its  functions,  the 
Corporation  shall  have.  In  addition  to  the 
powers  conferred  by  this  title,  the  usual 
powers  conferred  upon  corporations  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Business  Corporation 
Act.  Leases,  contracts,  and  other  arrange- 
ments entered  Into  by  the  Corporation,  re- 
gardless of  the  place  where  the  same  may  be 
executed,  shall  be  governed  by  the  laws  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  205.  (ai  The  Corporation  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Congress,  annually,  commencing  one 
year  from  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  and  at  such  other  times  as  it  deems  de- 
sirable, a  comprehensive  and  detailed  report 
of  its  operations,  activities,  and  accomplish- 
ments under  this  title,  including  a  state- 
ment of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the 
previous  year.  At  the  time  of  Its  annual  re- 
port, the  Corporation  shall  submit  such  leg- 
islative recommendations  as  it  deems  desira- 
ble. Including  the  amount  of  financial  as- 
sistance needed  for  operations  and  for  capi- 
tal Improvements,  the  manner  and  form  In 
which  the  amount  of  such  assistance  should 
be  computed,  and  the  sources  from  which 
such  assistance  should  be  derived.  Such  re- 
port shall  be  available  to  the  public. 

(b)  All  reports,  plans,  specifications,  cost 
and  operating  data  of  the  Corporation  ac- 
quired by  It  In  connection  with  the  carry- 
ing out  of  its  duties  under  this  title,  shall 
be  made  available  by  the  Corporation  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  552 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(c)  The  Corporation  shall  make  annual 
reports  available  to  interested  parties  on  the 
progress  of  its  operations.  Such  reports  shall 
be  in  sufficient  detail  so  that  Independent 
engineering  and  economic  Judgments  can  be 
made  based  on  such  reports.  Detailed  draw- 
ings and  other  information  of  value  to  those 
who  might  be  Interested  in  commercial  de- 
velopment shall  be  placed  on  open  file  by 
the  Corporation  on  a  continuing  basis  for 
examination  by  interested  parties. 

Sec  206.  On  or  before  the  expiration  of 
ten  years  following  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  dis- 
solve the  Corporation.  In  carrying  out  such 
dissolution,  the  Board  of  Directors  is  au- 
thorized to  dispose  of  all  physical  facilities 
of  the  Corporation  in  such  manner  and  sub- 
ject to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Bo.ird  determines  are  In  the  public  interest. 
A  share  proportional  to  the  Federal  partici- 
pation In  the  assets  of  the  Corporation.  In- 
cluding the  proceeds  from  the  disposition  of 
such  facilities,  on  the  date  of  its  dissolution, 
after  satisfaction  of  all  its  legal  obligations, 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  United  States 
and  deposited  in  the  United  States  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts.  All  patent  rights 
of  the  Ccrporatlon  shall,  on  such  date  of  dis- 
solution, be  vested  In  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services. 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Each  department,  agency,  and 
instrumentality  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  including  independent 
agencies.  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  fur- 
nish to  the  Corporation,  upon  its  request, 
any  information  or  other  data  which  the 
Ccrporatlon  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
du'ies  under  this  title. 

(b^  The  Ccrporatlon  Is  authorized  to  uti- 
lize, on  p.  reimbursable  basis,  the  services  of 
any  personnel  made  available  by  any  depart- 
ment, a9;ency,  or  Instrumentality.  Including 
anv  independent  agency,  of  the  Government. 

(c)  The  Crrporatlon  may  procure  the  serv- 
ices of  experts  and  consultants  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  In  t^e  com- 
petitive service,  and  may  compensate  such 
pxp°rts  and  consultants  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chaptpr  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  that  title  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
m  accordance  with  section  3109  of  that  title. 
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Sec.  208.  The  Secretary  of  the  In1  erlor 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  available 
the  Corporation  established  by  this 
eral    lands    under    bis    Jurisdiction 
lands  within  national  park,  wilderness 
wildlife  refuge  systems,  lands  on 
Continental  Shelf,  lands  held  by  the 
States  in  trust  for  any  Indian  or  India  n 
and  lands  held  or  owned  by  any  Inplan 
Indian  tribe  under  a  limitation  or 
tlon  on  alienation  requiring  the 
the  United  States)    which  contain 
when  such  corporation  determines 
of  the  coal  is  necessary  to  carry  out 
search  program,  and   (2)    under 
condltlons'promulgated  by  the 
protect  the  environment  and  other 
values  of  the  lands  Involved. 

Sic.  209.  There  are  authorized  to 
proprtated  to  the  Corporation,  for 
year  ending  June  30.  1974,  the  sum 
OOO.OOO.  and  for  each  of  the  next 
ceedlng  Sscal  years  such  sums  as 
necessary.  All  funds  appropriated 
to  this  section  shall  remain  available 
expended.  Notwithstanding  any 
visions  of  this  title,  tn  no  case  shafl 
appropriated   pursuant   to  this 
any  fiscal  year  be  expended  In  an 
In  excess  of  60  per  centum  of  the 
the  Corporation  in  connection  with 
rying  out  of  Its  duties  under  this 
that  fiscal  year. 
TITLE  ni— ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A 

OIL  DEVELOPMENT  CORPORAT  ION 
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See.  301.  (a)  The  Congress  recognize^ 

(1)  in  recent  years  there  have 
creasing  difBcultles  In  supplying  all 
energy  needs  of  the  country; 

(2)  all  projections  forecast  that 
ergry  shortage  will  grow  more  sever< 
steps  are  taken  to  Increase  supplies 

(3)  the  prevention  of  an  energy 
will  require  the  full  development  and 
tlon   of   all    potential   domestic 
sources,  of  which  shale  oil  is  one  of 
abundant; 

(4)  shale  oil  can  be  used  to  provide 
polluting   energy    that    will    meet 
environmental  standards; 

(5)  public  lands  of  the  United 
tain  nearly  80  per  centum  of  the  to1)Bl 
oil  resources; 

(6)  experimental   efforts   and 
small  scale  by  both  Industry  and 
ment  have  been  Inadequate  to  develop 
oU  resources; 

(7)  the  Federal  Government  must 
leadership    and    responsibility.    If 
nomic   development   of  shale   oil 
assured; 

(8)  providing  clean  fuel  to  the 
consumer   using   indigenous 
can  be  produced  by  American 
which  are  secure  from  the  vagaries 
eign  supplies  Is  Important  to  the 
future; 

(9)  the  importation  of  oil  is  on< 
most  Important  factors  leading  to 
balance  of  payments  and  that  this 
larger  In  the  future; 

(10)  the  research  and  development 
required  to  bring  shale   oil   to 
realization  is  too  large  for  any  slndl 
pany  to  risk  undertaking  or  to  full5 
and   a  consortium   of  companies 
assembled  under  Federal  leadership 

(b>   It  is  therefore  the  policy  of 
eral  Government  to  bring  into  being 
nology  for  commercial  development 
oil  as  quickly  as  possible  by 
Government-Industry  program  Jointly 
aged  and  funded  to  demonstrate 
cial  methods  of  producing 
acceptable  fuels  from  shale  oil 

Sec.  302.   (a)    There  is  hereby 
the     Shale     Oil     Development 
(hereafter   In   this   title   referred   to 
"Corporation").  The  Corporation  shpU 
a  Board  of  nine  Directors  consisting 
viduals  who  are  citizens  of  the  UniteA 
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of  whom  one  shall  be  elected  annually  by 
the  Board  to  serve  as  Chairman.  Five  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
four  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  on  the  basis  of  recommen- 
dations received  by  him  from  any  non-Fed- 
eral entity  or  entities  entering  Into  contrac- 
tual arrangements  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section.  Pending  the  appointment 
of  such  Directors  on  the  basis  of  the  afore- 
mentioned recommendations,  three  members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  the  business  of  the  Board.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  call  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Each 
Director  of  the  Board  not  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  of  $300  for  each  meeting  of 
the  Board  he  attends.  In  addition,  each  Di- 
rector shall  be  reimbursed  for  necessary 
travel  and  subsistence  expenses  Incurred  in 
attending  the  meetings  of  the  Board. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Directors  is  empowered 
to  adopt  and  amend  bylaws,  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  governing  the 
operation  of  the  Corporation. 

(c)  The  Corporation  shall  have  a  President 
and  such  other  oflBcers  and  employees  as  may 
be  named  and  appointed  by  the  Board.  The 
rates  of  compensation  of  all  ofScers  and  em- 
ployees shall  be  fixed  by  the  Board.  No  indi- 
vidual other  than  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  may  be  an  officer  of  the  Corporation. 

(d)  In  order  to  assemble  and  organize 
Industrial  participation  in  the  carrying  out 
of  the  purposes  and  functions  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  contractual 
arrangements  with  any  private  entity  or  en- 
titles under  which  such  entity  or  entities 
agree  to  participate  in  the  carrying  out  of 
such  purposes  and  functions.  Including  the 
furnishing  of  financial  assistance  In  con- 
nection therewith.  Such  contract  or  con- 
tracts shall  Include  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions, consistent  with  this  title  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  may  pre- 
scribe. 

Sec.  303.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Corporation  to  select,  on  the  basis  of  the  best 
engineering  information  available,  the  two  or 
more  technically,  environmentally,  and 
feasible  methods  for  producing  a  syncrude 
from  shale  oil.  After  selection  of  such  meth- 
ods, the  Corporation  is  authorized  to  design, 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  a  demon- 
stration-type facility  for  each  such  method 
selected  in  order  to  determine  the  technical, 
environmental,  and  economical  feasibility 
thereof.  If  on  the  basis  of  the  operation  of 
each  such  demonstration  facility  the  Corpora- 
tion determines  that  the  method  so  demon- 
strated is  a  technically  and  economically 
feasible  method  for  producing  a  syncrude 
from  shale  oil  on  a  commercial  scale,  the 
Corporation  Is  authorized  to  design,  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain,  for  each  meth- 
od demonstrated,  a  full-scale  commercial- 
size  facility  to  produce  a  syncrude  from  shale 
oil  by  such  method. 

(b)  Syncrude  produced  by  such  commercial 
facilities  shall  be  disposed  of  in  such  manner 
and  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Corporation  shall  prescribe.  The  Corporation 
from  the  sale  of  such  syncrude  shall  be  avail- 
able to  such  buyer  as  may  be  authorized,  by 
contract  or  otherwise,  by  the  Corporation. 
All  revenues  received  by  the  Corporation  from 
the  sale  of  such  syncrude  shall  be  available  to 
the  Corporation  for  use  by  it  in  defraying 
expenses  incurred  In  connection  with  carry- 
ing out  its  functions  under  this  title. 

(c)  The  Corporation  shall  make  available, 
by  license  or  otherwise,  on  a  nonexclusive 
royalty  free  basis  without  territorial  limita- 
tion the  use  of  any  patent  obtained  by  the 
Corporation  under  any  law  of  the  United 
States  or  any  foreign  country  for  or  with 
respect  to  any  invention  made  in  the  perform- 
ance of  any  activity  conducted  pursuant  to 


this  title.  On  and  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Corporation  and  the  transfer  of  Its  patent 
rights  In  accordance  with  section  306  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  shall 
administer  such  patent  rights  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

Sec.  304.  In  carrying  out  its  functions  under 
this  title,  the  Corporation  Is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  contracts,  leases,  or  other 
arrangements;  to  own,  manage,  operate,  or 
contract  for  the  operation  of  facilities  au- 
thorized by  this  title;  to  conduct  research 
and  development  related  to  Its  mission;  and 
to  acquire  by  construction  or  purchase,  or  to 
contract  for  the  use  of,  physical  facilities, 
equipment,  patents,  and  devices  which  it  de- 
determlnes  necessary  in  carrying  out  such 
functions.  To  carry  out  its  functions,  the 
Corporation  shall  have,  in  addition  to  the 
powers  conferred  by  this  title,  the  usual 
powers  conferred  upon  corporations  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Business  Corporation 
Act.  Leases,  contracts,  and  other  arrange- 
ments entered  into  by  the  Corporation,  re- 
gardless of  the  place  where  the  same  may  be 
executed,  shall  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  305.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Congress,  annually,  commencing  one  year  • 
from  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
and  at  such  other  times  as  it  deems  desirable. 
a  comprehensive  and  detailed  report  of  its 
operations,  activities,  and  accomplishments 
under  this  Act,  Including  a  statement  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  for  the  previous  year. 
At  the  time  of  Its  annual  report,  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  submit  such  legislative  recom- 
mendations as  It  deems  desirable.  Including 
the  amount  of  financial  assistance  needed 
for  operations  and  for  capital  Improvements, 
the  manner  and  form  In  which  the  amount 
of  such  assistance  should  be  computed,  and 
the  sources  from  which  such  assistance 
should  be  derived.  Such  report  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  public. 

(b)  All  reports,  plans,  specifications,  and 
cost  and  operating  data  of  the  Corporation 
acquired  by  It  In  connection  with  the  carry- 
ing out  of  Its  duties  under  this  title  shall  be 
made  available  by  the  Corporation  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  562  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(c)  The  Corporation  shall  make  annual  re- 
ports available  to  Interested  parties  on  the 
progress  of  Its  operations.  Such  reports  shall 
be  in  sufficient  detail  so  that  Independent 
engineering  and  economic  Judgments  can  be 
made  based  on  such  reports.  Detailed  draw- 
ings and  other  information  of  value  to  those 
who  might  be  Interested  In  commercial  de- 
velopment shall  be  placed  on  open  file  by  the 
Corporation  on  a  continuing  basis  for  exam- 
ination by  interested  parties. 

Sec.  306.  On  or  before  the  expiration  of 
eight  years  following  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  dis- 
solve the  Corporation.  In  carrying  out  such 
dissolution,  the  Board  of  Directors  Is  author- 
ized to  dispose  of  all  physical  facilities  of 
the  Corporation  In  such  maner  and  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Board 
determines  are  in  the  public  interest.  A  share 
proportional  to  the  Federal  participation  in 
the  assets  of  the  Corporation,  including  the 
proceeds  from  the  disposition  of  such  facili- 
ties, on  the  date  of  its  dissolution,  after  sat- 
isfaction of  all  its  legal  oblleatlons.  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  United  States  and  de- 
posited In  the  United  States  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts.  All  patent  rights  of 
the  Corporation  shall,  on  such  date  of  dis- 
solution, be  vested  In  the  Administrator  ot 
General  Services. 

Sec.  307.  (a)  Each  department,  agency,  and 
Instrumentality  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government.  Including  Independent 
agencies,  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  fur- 
nish to  the  Corporation,  upon  its  request, 
any  Information  or  other  data  which  the 
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Corporation  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  Its 
duties  under  this  title. 

(b)  The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  util- 
ize, on  a  reimbursable  basis,  the  services  of 
any  persoimel  made  available  by  any  depart- 
ment, agency  or  instrumentality,  including 
any  Independent  agency,  of  the  Government. 

(c)  The  Corporation  may  procure  the  serv- 
ices of  experts  and  consultants  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  In  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  may  compensate  such 
experts  and  consultants  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
m  of  chapter  53  of  that  title  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
In  accordance  with  section  3109  of  that  title. 

Sec.  308.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  available  to 
the  Corporation  established  by  this  title  Fed- 
eral lands  under  his  Jurisdiction  (except 
lands  within  national  park,  wilderness,  and 
wildlife  refuge  systems,  lands  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf,  lands  held  by  the  United 
States  m  trust  for  any  Indian  or  Indian 
tribe,  and  lands  held  or  owned  by  any  In- 
dian or  Indian  tribe  under  a  limitation  or 
restriction  on  alienation  requiring  the  con- 
sent of  the  United  States)  which  contain 
shale  oil  (1)  when  such  Corporation  deter- 
mines that  use  of  the  shale  oil  Is  necessary 
to  carry  out  Its  research  program,  and  (2) 
under  terms  and  conditions  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  to  protect  the  environment  and 
other  resource  values  of  the  lands  Involved. 
Sec.  309.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Corporation,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  the  sum  of  $5,000.- 
000,  and  for  each  of  the  next  seven  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. All  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
this  title,  in  no  case  shall  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
be  expended  In  an  amount  in  excess  of  50 
per  centum  of  the  costs  to  the  Corporation 
In  connection  with  the  carrying  out  of  its 
duties  under  this  title  for  that  fiscal  year. 
TITLE  IV— ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AN  AD- 
VANCED POWER  CYCLE  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Congress  recognizes 
that— 

(1)  electric  energy  has  been  supplying  a 
growing  share  of  the  Nation's  Increasing 
energy  demands  and  Is  projected  to  supply 
greater  shares  In  future  years; 

(2)  conventional  methods  for  the  conver- 
sion of  fossil  fuels  to  electricity  employing 
the  steam  cycle  are  approaching  the  limits  of 
their  potential  thermal  efficiencies,  and  still 
represent  significant  losses  of  the  energy  of 
the  fuel  resources; 

(3)  electric  energy  Is  the  cleanest  and  most 
convenient  form  of  energy  at  the  location 
of  Its  use  and  Is  the  only  practicable  form  of 
energy  In  some  modern  applications; 

(4)  increased  efficiencies  In  the  production 
of  electric  energy  can  extend  the  availability 
of  limited  fuel  resources  and  reduce  the  en- 
virorunental  consequences  of  meeting  de- 
mands for  electric  energy; 

(5)  coal  Is  a  desirable  fuel  for  the  produc- 
tion of  electricity  because  It  is  by  far  the 
most  abundant  of  domestic  fossil  fuels; 

(6)  several  processes  for  the  pretreatment 
of  coal  to  remove  siilfur,  ash,  and  other  pol- 
lutants are  available  but  require  further  de- 
velopment; 

(7)  several  power  cycles  have  reached  ad- 
vanced stages  of  development  which  have 
potential  applications,  separately  or  In  com- 
bination, for  Increasing  the  efficiency  of 
electric  power  generation; 

(8)  the  application  of  advanced  power 
cycles  in  pilot  plants  and  commercial  appli- 
cations presently  Involve  significant  engi- 
neering problems  and  economic  uncertainties 
which  impair  their  timely  development  as 
commercial  ventures;  and 


(9)  Federal  financial  assistance  Is  neces- 
sary to  encourage  expeditious  advances  to- 
ward commercial  applications  of  advanced 
power  cycles  for  electric  power  generation. 
Sec.  402.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
the  Advanced  Power  Cycle  Development  Cor- 
poration (hereinafter  in  this  title  referred 
to  as  the  "Corporation").  The  Corporation 
shall  have  a  Board  of  nine  Directors  consist- 
ing of  Individuals  who  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  of  whom  one  shall  be  elected 
annually  by  the  Board  to  serve  as  Chair- 
man. Five  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  four  members  of  the  Board  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  on  the  basis 
of  recommendations  received  by  him  from 
any  non-Federal  entity  or  entitles  entering 
Into  contractual  arrangements  pursuant  to 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section.  Pending  the 
appointment  of  such  Directors  on  the  basts 
of  the  aforementioned  recommendations, 
three  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  the  business  of 
the  Board.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  call  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.  Each  Director  of  the  Board  not  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  of  $300  for 
each  meeting  of  the  Board  he  attends.  In 
addition,  each  Director  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  necessary  travel  and  subsistence  expenses 
Incurred  in  attending  the  meetings  of  the 
Board. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Directors  is  empowered 
to  adopt  and  amend  bylaws,  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  governing  the 
operation  of  the  Corporation. 

(c)  The  Corporation  shall  have  a  Presi- 
dent and  such  other  officers  and  employees 
as  may  be  named  and  appointed  by  the  Board. 
The  rates  of  compensation  of  all  officers  and 
employees  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Board.  No 
Individual  other  than  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  may  be  an  officer  of  the  Corporation. 

(d)  In  order  to  assemble  and  organize  In- 
dividual participation  In  the  carrying  out  of 
the  purposes  and  functions  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
is  authorized  to  enter  Into  contractual  ar- 
rangements with  any  private  entity  or  en- 
titles under  which  such  entity  or  entities 
agree  to  participate  In  the  carrying  out  of 
such  purposes  and  functions,  including  the 
furnishing  of  financial  assistance  in  connec- 
tion therewith.  Such  contract  or  contracts 
shall  Include  such  terma  and  conditions,  con- 
sistent with  this  title,  as  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  403.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  function  of 
the  Corporation  to  select,  on  the  basis  of  the 
best  engineering  information  available,  the 
two  or  more  most  technically,  envtronmen- 
taUy,  and  economically  feasible  methods  of 
producing  electricity  at  high  efficiencies  us- 
ing advanced  power  cycles  with  mlnlmvim 
adverse  environmental  Impacts  using  coal. 
After  selection  of  such  methods,  the  Cor- 
poration is  authorized  to  design,  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  a  demonstration-type 
facility  for  each  such  method  selected  in 
order  to  determine  the  technical  and  eco- 
nomical feasibility  thereof.  If,  on  the  basis 
of  the  operation  of  each  such  demonstra- 
tion facility,  the  Corporation  determines  that 
the  method  so  demonstrated  is  a  technically, 
environmentally,  and  economically  feasible 
method  for  producing  electricity  "from  coal 
on  a  commercial  scale  and  at  appreciably 
greater  efficiencies  than  conventional  means, 
the  Corporation  is  authorized  to  design,  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain,  for  each  such 
method  demonstrated,  a  full-scale  commer- 
cial-size facility  to  produce  electricity  from 
coal  by  such  method. 

(b)  Electric  energy  produced  by  such 
commercial  facilities  shall  be  disposed  of  In 
such  manner  and  under  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Corporation  shall  prescribe: 
Provided,  That  In  the  disposal  of  such  electric 


energy  as  shall  represent  the  Federal  in- 
terest In  the  costs  of  the  Corporation,  pre- 
ference shall  be  given  to  Federal  agencies, 
public  bodies,  and  cooperatives.  All  revenues 
received  by  the  Corporation  from  the  sale 
of  such  energy  shall  be  available  to  the  Cor- 
poration for  use  by  it  tn  defraying  expenses 
incurred  In  connection  with  carrying  out  its 
functions  under  this  title. 

(c)  The  Corporation  shall  make  available, 
by  license  or  otherwise,  on  a  nonexclusive 
royalty  free  basis  without  territorial  limita- 
tion the  use  of  any  patent  obtained  by  the 
Corporation  under  any  law  of  the  United 
States  or  any  foreign  country  for  or  with  re- 
spect to  any  invention  made  in  the  perform- 
ance of  any  activity  conducted  pursuant  to 
this  title.  On  and  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Corporation  and  the  transfer  of  Its  patent 
rights  In  accordance  with  section  406,  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  shall  ad- 
minister such  patent  rights  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

Sec.  404.  In  carrying  out  its  functions  un- 
der this  title,  the  Corporation  is  authorized 
to  enter  Into  contracts,  leases,  or  other  ar- 
rangements; to  own,  manage,  operate,  or 
contract  for  the  operation  of  facilities  au- 
thorized by  this  title;  to  conduct  research 
and  development  related  to  its  mission;  and 
to  acquire  by  construction  or  purchase,  or 
to  contract  for  the  use  of,  physical  facilities, 
equipment,  patients,  and  devices  which  it 
determines  necessary  in  carrying  out  such 
functions.  To  carry  out  its  functions,  the 
Corporation  shaU  have.  In  addition  to  the 
powers  conferred  by  this  title,  the  usual 
powers  conferred  upon  corporations  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Business  Corporation 
Act.  Leases,  contracts,  and  other  arrange- 
ments entered  Into  by  the  Corporation,  re- 
gardless of  the  place  where  the  same  may  be 
executed,  shall  be  governed  by  the  laws  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  405.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Congress,  annually,  commencing  one 
year  from  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  and  at  such  other  times  as  it  deems 
desirable,  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  re- 
port of  its  operations,  activities,  and  ac- 
complishments under  this  title,  including  a 
statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
the  previous  year.  At  the  time  of  Its  annual 
rej)ort,  the  Corporation  shall  submit  such 
legislative  recommendations  as  it  deems  de- 
sirable, including  the  amount  of  financial 
assistance  needed  for  operations  and  for 
capital  improvements,  the  manner  and  form 
In  which  the  amount  of  such  assistance 
should  be  computed,  and  the  sources  from 
which  such  assistance  should  be  derived. 
Such  report  shall  be  available  to  the  public. 

(b)  All  reports,  plans,  speciflcations  ,and 
cost  and  operating  data  of  the  Corporation, 
acquired  by  It  In  connection  with  the  carry- 
ing out  of  Its  duties  under  this  title,  shall 
be  made  available  by  the  Corporation  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  552 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(c)  The  Corporation  shall  make  annual 
reports  available  to  interested  parties  on  the 
progress  of  Its  operations.  Such  reports  shall 
be  In  sufficient  detail  so  that  Independent 
engineering  and  economic  Judgments  can 
be  made  based  on  such  reports.  Detailed 
drawings  and  other  Information  of  value  to 
those  who  might  be  Interested  in  commer- 
cial development  shall  be  placed  on  open  file 
by  the  Corporation  on  a  continuing  basis  for 
examination  by  interested  parties. 

Sec.  406.  On  or  before  the  expiration  of 
ten  years  following  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  dissolve 
the  Corporation.  In  carrying  out  such  disso- 
lution, the  Board  of  Directors  Is  authorized 
to  dispose  of  all  physical  facilities  of  the  Cor- 
poration in  such  manner  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Board  determines 
are  In  the  public  interest.  A  share  propor- 
tional to  the  Federal  participation  In  the  as- 
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sets  of  the  Corporation.  Including 
ceeds  from  the  disposition  of  such 
on  the  date  of  its  dissolution,  after 
tlon  of  all  Its  legal  obligations,  shall 
available  to  the  United  States  and 
In  the  United  States  Treasury  as 
ous  receipts.  All  patent  rights  of  the 
tlon  shall,   on   such  date  of 
vested  in  the  Administrator  of  General 
Ices. 

Sec.    407.   (a)    Each    department 
and  instrumentality  of  the  executive 
of  the  Government,  including 
agencies,  is  authorized  and  directed 
nlsh  to  the  Corporation,  upon  Its  requ 
information  or  other  data  which  the 
tlon  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  it: 
under  this  title. 

(b)  The  Corporation  Is  authorized 
Uze.  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  the 
any  personnel  made  available  by  any 
ment,  agency,  or  Instrumentality,  in 
any  independent  agency,  of  the 

(c)  The  Corporation  may  procure 
Ices  of  experts  and  consultants 
gard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  Unlte< 
Code,  eovernlng  appointments  in  the 
Itlve  service,  and  may  compensate  s 
perts  and  consultants  without  regard 
proviotons  of  chapter  51  and 
of  chapter  53  of  that  title  relating  tc 
ficatlon  and  General  Schedule  pay 
accordance  with  section  3109  of  that  t 

Sec.  408.  The  Secretary  of  the 
fcuthorlzed  and  directed  to  make  aval 
the  Corporation  established  by  this  tl^le 
eral    lands    under    his    Jurisdiction 
lands  aithin  national  parks,  wilderness 
wildlife  refuge  systems,  lands  on  thi 
Continental  Shelf,  lands  held  by  the 
States  'n  trust  for  any  Indian  or  India^ 
and  lands  held  or  owned  by  any 
Indian  tribe  under  a  limitation  or  res 
on   alienation  requiring  the  consent 
United  States)  which  contain  coal  (1 
such  Corporation  determines  that  us« 
coal  is  necessary  to  carry  out  Its 
gram,  and   (2)    under  terms  and 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  to 
environment   and  other  resource 
the  lands  Involved. 

Sec.  409.  There  are  authorized  to 
proprlated  to  the  Corporation,  for 
year  ending  June  30.  1974.  the  sum  of 
000.  and  for  each  of  the  next  nine  sue 
fiscal  years,  such  sums  as  may  be 
All  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
tlon  shall  remain  available  until 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
title,    in    no   case   shall    funds 
pursuant  to  this  section  for  any  fiscal 
be  e.xpended  In  an  amount  in  exces ; 
per  centum  of  the  costs  to  the 
connection  with  the  carrying  out  of  its 
under  this  title  for  that  fiscal  year. 
TITLE    V— ESTABLISHMENT    OF    A 

THERMAL  ENERGY  DEVELOPMENT 

PORATION 

Sec.  501.   The  Congress  recognizes 

( 1 )  the    demand    for    electric 
evergy  region  of  the  United  States  is 
all  of  the  alternatl'-e  sources  presentl 
able: 

(2)  the  electric  utilities  consume 
centum  of  all  fuels  used  in  the  Unitec 
and  that  proportion  is  projected  to 

(3)  some  of  the  fuel  sources 
electric  power  generation  are  already 
supply  and  the  development  and  use 
fuel   sources  presently   Involves 
environmental  Impacts; 

(4)  electric  energy  Is  the  cleanest 
convenient  form  of  energy  at  the 
Its  use  and  is  the  only  practicable 
energy  in  some  modem  applications 

(5)  geothermal  resources  presently 
used  have  severely  limited  total 

(6)  geothermal  resources  of  different 
are  known  to  exist  which  have  v 
limited  potential: 
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(7)  technologies  are  not  available  for  the 
development  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
geothermal  resource: 

(8)  much  of  the  known  geothermal  re- 
sources exist  on  the  public  lands: 

(9)  technologies  for  the  generation  of  elec- 
tric energy  from  geothermal  sources  are  po- 
tentially economical  and  environmentally  de- 
sirable: 

(10)  development  of  geothermal  resources 
offers  possibilities  of  process  energy  and  other 
nonelectric  applications; 

(11)  Federal  financial  assistance  is  neces- 
sary to  encourage  the  extensive  exploration, 
research  and  development,  and  Investments 
which  will  bring  the  technologies  to  the  point 
of  commercial  application. 

Sec.  502.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
the  Geothermal  Energy  Development  Cor- 
poration (hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to 
as  the  "Corporation") .  The  Corporation  shall 
have  a  Board  of  nine  Directors  consisting  of 
Individuals  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  of  whom  one  shall  be  elected  annually 
by  the  Board  to  serve  as  Chairman.  Five 
members  of  the  Board  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  four  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  on  the  basis  of  rec- 
ommendations received  by  him  from  any 
non-Federal  entity  or  entities  entering  into 
contractual  arrangements  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section.  Pending  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  Directors  on  the  basis 
of  the  aforementioned  recommendations, 
three  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  business 
of  the  Board.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  call  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  Each  Director  of  the 
Board  not  employed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  $300  for  each  meeting  of  the  Board  he 
attends.  In  addition,  each  Director  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  necessary  travel  and  subsist- 
ence expenses  incurred  in  attending  the 
meetings  of  the  Board. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Directors  Is  empowered 
to  adopt  and  amend  bylaws,  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  governing  the  op- 
eration of  the  Corporation. 

(c)  The  Corporation  shall  have  a  President 
and  such  other  officers  and  employees  as  may 
be  named  and  appointed  by  the  Board.  The 
rates  of  compensation  of  all  ofQcers  and 
employees  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Board.  No 
Individual  other  than  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  may  be  an  officer  of  the  Corporation. 

(d)  In  order  to  assemble  and  organize 
industrial  participation  In  the  carrying  out 
of  the  purposes  and  functions  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  contractual  ar- 
rangements with  any  private  entity  or  en- 
titles under  which  such  entity  or  entitles 
agree  to  participate  In  the  carrying  out  of 
such  purposes  and  functions,  Including  the 
furnishing  of  financial  assistance  In  con- 
nection therewith.  Such  contract  or  con- 
tracts shall  Include  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions, consistent  with  this  title,  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  may  pre- 
scribe. 

Sec.  503.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Corporation,  on  the  basis  of  the  best  geologic 
Information  and  after  field  exploration,  to 
select  suitable  sites  for  the  construction  of 
two  or  more  demonstration  Installations,  to 
develop  technologies  for  the  generation  of 
steam  and  electric  power  from  geothermal 
resources:  Provided,  That  such  demonstra- 
tion installation  shall  Include  but  not  neces- 
sarily be  limited  to  one  hot  water  and  one 
hot  rock  resource.  After  sufficient  experimen- 
tation has  demonstrated  the  technical  feasi- 
bility and  established  the  probability  of 
economic  viability  of  commercial  develop- 
ment based  upon  one  or  more  of  the  methods 
tested,  the  Corporation  Is  authorized  to  de- 
sign, construct,  operate,  and  maintain,  for 


each  such  method  demonstrated,  a  full- 
scale  commercial -size  facility  to  produce  elec- 
tricity from  geothermal  energy  by  such 
method. 

( b)  Electric  energy  produced  by  such  com- 
mercial facilities  shall  be  disposed  of  in  such 
manner  and  under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Corporation  shall  prescribe: 
Provided,  That  in  the  disposal  of  such  elec- 
tric energy  as  shall  represent  the  Federal  in- 
terest In  the  costs  of  the  Corporation,  pref- 
erence shall  be  given  to  Federal  agencies, 
public  bodies,  and  cooperatives.  All  revenues 
received  by  the  Corporation  from  the  sale  of 
such  energy  shall  be  available  to  the  Corpora- 
tion for  use  by  It  In  defraying  expenses  In- 
curred in  connection  with  carrying  out  Its 
functions  under  this  title. 

(c)  The  Corporation  shall  make  available, 
by  license  or  otherwise,  on  a  nonexclusive 
royalty  fee  basis  without  territorial  limita- 
tion the  use  of  any  patent  obtained  by  the 
Corporation  under  any  law  of  the  United 
States  or  any  foreign  country  for  or  with 
respect  to  any  invention  made  In  the  per- 
formance of  any  activity  conducted  pursuant 
to  this  title.  On  and  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  Corporation  and  the  transfer  of  Its 
patent  rights  In  accordance  with  section 
506.  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall  administer  such  patent  rights  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section. 

Sec.  504.  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  un- 
der this  title,  the  Corporation  is  authorized 
to  enter  mto  contracts,  leases,  or  other  ar- 
rangements; to  own,  manage,  operate,  or 
contract  for  the  operation  of  facilities  au- 
thorized by  this  title;  to  conduct  research 
and  development  related  to  Its  mission;  and 
to  acquire  by  construction  or  purchase,  or  to 
contract  for  the  use  of,  physical  facilities, 
equipment,  patents,  and  devices  which  It  de- 
termmes  necessary  in  carrying  out  such 
functions.  To  carry  out  Its  functions,  the 
Corporation  shall  have.  In  addition  to  the 
powers  conferred  by  this  title,  the  usual 
powers  conferred  upon  corporations  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Business  Corporation 
Act.  Leases,  contracts,  and  other  arrange- 
ments entered  into  by  the  Corporation,  re- 
gardless of  the  place  where  the  same  may  be 
executed,  shall  be  governed  by  the  laws  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  505.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Congress,  annually,  commencing  one 
year  fromi  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  and'at  such  other  times  as  It  deems  de- 
sirable, a  comprehensive  and  detailed  report 
of  its  operations,  activities,  and  accomplish- 
ments under  this  title.  Including  a  statement 
of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  previous 
year.  At  the  time  of  Its  annual  report,  the 
Corporation  shall  submit  such  legislative 
recommendations  as  It  deems  desirable,  in- 
cluding the  amount  of  financial  assistance 
needed  for  operations  and  for  capital  im- 
provements, the  manner  and  form  In  which 
the  amount  of  such  assistance  should  be 
computed,  and  the  sources  from  which  such 
assistance  should  be  derived.  Such  report 
shall  be  available  to  the  public. 

(b)  All  reports,  plans,  specifications,  and 
cost  and  operating  data  of  the  Corporation, 
acquired  by  It  In  connection  with  the  ctirry- 
Ing  out  of  its  duties  under  this  title,  shall 
be  made  available  by  the  Corporation  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  552 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(c)  The  Corporation  shall  make  annual  re- 
ports available  to  Interested  parties  on  the 
progress  of  Its  operations.  Such  reports  shall 
be  In  sufficient  detail  so  that  Independent 
engineering  and  economic  Judgments  can  be 
made  based  on  such  reports.  Detailed  draw- 
ings and  other  Information  of  value  to  those 
who  might  be  Interested  In  commercial  de- 
velopment shall  be  placed  on  open  file  by  the 
Corporation  on  a  continuing  basis  for  exam- 
ination by  interested  parties. 
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Sec.  506.  On  or  before  the  expiration  of 
fifteen  years  following  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  dis- 
solve the  Corporation.  In  carrying  out  such 
dissolution,  the  Board  of  Directors  is  author- 
ized to  dispose  of  all  physical  facilities  of  the 
Corporation  In  such  manner  and  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Board  de- 
termines are  in  the  public  Interest.  A  share 
proportional  to  the  Federal  participation  In 
the  assets  of  the  Corporation,  including  the 
proceeds  from  the  disposition  of  such  facili- 
ties, on  the  date  of  Its  dissolution,  after 
satisfaction  of  all  its  legal  obligations,  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  United  States  and 
deposited  to  the  United  States  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts.  All  patent  rights  of 
the  Corporation  shall,  on  such  date  of  dis- 
solution, be  vested  In  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services. 

Sec.  507.  (a)  Each  department,  agency, 
and  Instrumentality  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  Including  Independent 
agencies,  is  authorized  and  directed  to  fur- 
nish to  the  Corporation,  upon  Its  request, 
any  Information  or  other  data  which  the  Ccr- 
jjoration  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  du- 
ties under  this  title. 

(b)  The  Corporation  Is  authorized  to  uti- 
lize, on  a  reimbursable  basis,  the  services  nf 
any  personnel  made  available  by  any  ciepart- 
ment.  agency  or  Instrumentality.  Including 
any  independent  agency,  of  the  Government. 

(c)  The  Corporation  may  procure  the  serv- 
ices of  experts  and  consultants  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  Stales 
Code,  governing  appointments  In  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  may  compensate  such 
experts  and  consultants  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  that  title  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates. 
In  accordance  with  section  3109  of  that  title. 

Sec.  508.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  available  to 
the  Corporation  established  by  this  title  Fed- 
eral lands  under  his  Jurisdiction  (except 
lands  within  national  park,  wilderness,  and 
wildlife  refuge  systems,  lands  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf,  lands  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  any  Indian  or  Indian 
tribe,  and  lands  held  or  owned  by  any  In- 
dian or  Indian  tribe  under  a  limitation  or  re- 
striction on  alienation  requiring  the  consent 
of  the  United  States)  which  contain  geo- 
thermal resources  ( 1 )  when  such  Corporation 
determines  that  use  of  the  lands  is  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  Its  research  program,  and 
(2)  under  terms  and  conditions  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment and  other  resource  values  of  the  lands 
Involved. 

Sec.  509.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Corporation,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974.  the  sum  of  $8,000,000, 
and  for  each  of  the  next  fourteen  succeeding 
fiscal  years  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 
All  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  remam  available  until  expended. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  this 
title.  In  no  case  shall  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  be 
expended  In  an  amount  in  excess  of  80  per 
centum  of  the  cost  to  the  Corporation  In  con- 
nection with  the  carrying  out  of  Its  duties 
under  this  title  for  that  fiscal  year. 
TITLE  VI 

ESTABLISHMENT    OP    A     COAL     LIQUEFACTION 
CORPORATION 

Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Congress  recognizes 
that — 

(1)  during  the  last  year  there  have  been 
Increasing  difficulties  In  supplying  all  of  the 
needs  of  the  country  for  petroleum  products; 

(2)  shortages  of  fuel  oil,  dlesel.  Jet  fuel, 
gasoline,  and  other  products  have  caused 
serious  economic  dislocations,  created  unem- 
plojrment,  closed  schools  and  factories,  and 
disrupted   transportation   patterns; 

(S)  avoiding  shortages  of  petroleum  prod- 


ucts win  require  the  development  and  inno- 
vative utilization  of  all  energy  resources,  of 
which  coal  Is  one  of  the  Nation's  most  abun- 
dant : 

(4)  synthetic  liquid  petroleum  products 
derived  from  coal  have  demonstrated  a  po- 
tential to  provide  nonpolluting  energy  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  national  environ- 
mental standards; 

(5)  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States 
contain  huge  coal  reserves; 

(6)  the  Federal  Government  must  assume 
greater  responsibility.  If  the  development  of 
commercial  coal  liquefaction  processes  is  to 
be  assured  at  an  early  enough  time  to  help 
meet  growing  consumer  demand: 

(7)  providing  synthetic  liquid  petroleum 
products  to  the  American  consumer  using 
indigenous  resources  which  are  secure  from 
the  vagaries  of  foreign  supplies  Is  vital  to 
the  Nation's  future; 

(8)  growing  United  States  dependence  on 
Imported  oil  Is  having  an  Increasing  negative 
Impact  on  the  United  States  balance  of  pay- 
ments: and 

(9)  the  research  and  development  effort 
required  to  bring  synthetic  liquid  petroleum 
products  derived  from  coal  to  coramercl?l 
realization  at  an  early  date  Is  too  large  for 
any  single  company  to  fully  explore  or  risk 
undertaking  and  a  consortium  of  Interested 
companies  should  be  assembled. 

( b )  It  is  therefore  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  bring  Into  being  the  tech- 
nology for  commercial  development  of  coal 
liquefaction  processes  as  quickly  as  possible 
by  establishing  a  Government-industry  pro- 
gram Jointly  managed  and  funded  to  dem- 
onstrate commercial  methods  of  producing 
sj-nthetlc  liquid  petroleum  products  from 
coal. 

Sec.  620.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
the  Liquefaction  Corporation  (hereafter  in 
this  title  referred  to  as  the  "Corporation"). 
The  Corporation  shall  have  a  Board  of  nine 
Directors  consisting  of  Individuals  who  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  of  whom  one 
shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  Board  to 
serve  as  Chairman.  Five  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  four  members 
of  the  Board  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident on  the  basis  of  recommendations  re- 
ceived by  him  from  any  non-Federal  entity 
or  entitles  entering  into  contractual  arrange- 
ments ptirsuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion. Pending  the  appointment  of  such  Di- 
rectors on  the  basis  of  the  aforementioned 
recommendations,  three  members  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing the  business  of  the  Board.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  shall  call  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Each  Director 
of  the  Board  not  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government  shall  receive  comnensatlon  at 
the  rate  of  8300  for  each  meeting  of  the 
Board  he  attends.  In  addition,  each  Director 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  necessary  travel  and 
subsistence  expenses  incurred  In  attending 
the  meetings  of  the  Board. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Directors  Is  empowered 
to  adopt  and  amend  bylaws,  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  governing  the 
operation  of  the  Corporation. 

(c)  The  Corporation  shall  have  a  Presi- 
dent and  such  other  officers  and  employees 
as  may  be  named  and  appolnt«d  by  the 
Board.  The  rates  of  compensation  of  all  of- 
ficers and  employees  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
Board.  No  Individual  other  than  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  may  be  an  officer  of  the 
Corporation. 

(d)  In  order  to  Eissemble  and  organize  in- 
dustrial participation  In  the  carrying  out  of 
the  purposes  and  functions  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
is  authorized  to  enter  into  contractual  ar- 
rangements with  any  private  entity  or  en- 
tities under  which  such  entity  or  entitles 
agrree  to  participate  in  the  carrying  out  of 


such  purposes  and  functions.  Including  the 
furnishing  of  financial  assistance  la  connec- 
tion therewith.  Such  contract  or  contracts 
shall  Include  such  terms  and  conditions,  con- 
sistent with  this  title  as  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  603.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Corporation  to  select,  on  the  basis  of  the 
best  engineering  information  available,  the 
two  or  more  technically,  environmentally, 
and  economically  feasible  methods  for  pro- 
ducing synthetic  liquid  petroleum  products 
from  coal.  After  selection  of  such  methods, 
the  Corporation  Is  authorized  to  design,  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  a  demonstra- 
tion-type facility  for  each  such  method  se- 
lected in  order  to  determine  the  technical, 
environmental,  and  economical  feasibility 
thereof.  If  on  the  basis  of  the  operation  of 
such  demonstration  facility  the  Corporation 
determines  that  the  method  so  demonstrated 
Is  a  technically  and  economically  feasible 
method  for  producing  synthetic  liquid  petro- 
leum from  coal  on  a  commercial  scale,  the 
Corporation  Is  authorized  to  design,  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain,  for  each  such 
method  demonstrated,  a  full-scale,  commer- 
ctal-slz©  facility  to  produce  synthetic  fuel 
from  coal  by  such  method. 

(b)  Synthetic  liquid  petroleum  produced 
by  such  commercial  facilities  shall  be  dis- 
posed of  in  such  manner  and  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Corporation  shall 
prescribe.  The  Corporation  from  the  sale  of 
such  synthetic  fuel  shall  be  available  to  such 
buyer  as  may  be  authorized,  by  contract  or 
otherwise,  by  the  Corporation.  All  revenues 
received  by  the  Corporation  from  the  sale 
of  such  synthetic  fuel  shall  be  available  to 
the  Corporation  for  use  by  it  in  defraying 
expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  carry- 
ing out  its  functions  under  this  title. 

(c)  The  Corporation  shall  make  available, 
by  license  or  otherwise,  on  a  nonexclusive 
"royalty  free  basis  without  territorial  limita- 
tion the  use  of  any  patent  obtained  by  the 
Corporation  under  any  law  of  the  United 
States  or  any  foreign  country  for  or  with 
respect  to  any  Invention  made  in  the  per- 
formance of  any  activity  conducted  pursuant 
to  this  title.  On  and  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  Corporation  and  the  transfer  of  Its 
patent  rights  in  accordance  with  section  606 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  shall 
administer  such  patent  rights  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

Sec.  604.  In  carrying  out  its  functions  un- 
der this  title,  the  Corporation  Is  authorized 
to  enter  into  contracts,  leases,  or  other  ar- 
rangements: to  own.  manage,  operate,  or  con- 
tract for  the  operation  of  facilities  author- 
ized by  this  title:  to  conduct  research  and 
development  related  to  Its  mission:  and  to 
acquire  by  construction  or  purchase,  or  to 
contract  for  the  use  of.  physical  facilities, 
equipment,  patent*,  and  devices  which  it  de- 
termines necessary  In  carrsring  out  such 
functions.  To  carry  out  Its  functions,  the 
Corporation  shall  have,  in  addition  to  the 
powers  conferred  by  this  title,  the  usual  pow- 
ers conferred  upon  corporations  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Business  Corporation  Act. 
Leases,  contracts,  and  other  arrangements 
entered  Into  by  the  Corporation,  regardless 
of  the  place  where  the  same  may  be  exe- 
cuted, shall  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  605.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Congress  annually,  commencing 
one  year  from  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  and  at  such  other  times  as  it 
deems  desirable,  a  comprehensive  and  de- 
tailed report  of  its  operations,  activities,  and 
accomplishments  under  this  Act.  including 
a  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
the  previous  year.  At  the  time  of  Its  annual 
report,  the  Corporation  shall  submit  such 
legislative  recommendations  as  It  deems  de- 
sirable. Including  the  amount  of  financial 
assistance  needed  for  operations  and  for  cap- 
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Ital  improvements,  the  manner  and 
which  the  amount  of  such  assistance 
be  computed,  and  the  sources  from 
such  assistance  should  be  derived 
port  shall  be  available  to  the  public 

(b)  All  reports,  plans,  specifications 
cost  and  operating  data  of  the 
acquired  by  It  in  connection  with  this 
ing  out  of  Its  duties  under  this  title 
made  available  by  the  Corporation  in 
ance  with  the  provisions   of  section 
title   5  of  the  United   States   Code 

(c)  The   Corporation   shall   make 
reports  available  to  Interested  parties 
progress  of  its  operations.  Such  repoijts 
be  In  sufficient  detail  so  that 
engineering  and  economic  Judgment 
made  based  on  such  reports.  Detailed 
Ings  and  other  Information  of  value 
who  might  be  Interested  in  commercial 
velopment  shall  be  placed  on  open 
the  Corporation  on  a  continuing 
examination  by  interested  parties 

Sec.  606.  On  or  before  the 
twelve  years  following  the  date  of 
actment  of  this  Act,  the  Board  of 
shall  take  such  action  as  may  be 
to  dissolve  the  Corporation.  In 
such  dissolution,  the  Board  of 
authorized  to  dispose  of  all  physlca 
ties  of  the  Corporation  In  such  man  ler 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditlonii 
Board  determines  are  in  the  public 
A   share   proportioned   to   the 
tlclpation  m  the  assets  of  the 
Including  the  proceeds  from  the 
of  such  facilities,  on  the  date  of  its 
tlon,  after  satisfaction  of  all  its 
gations,  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
States  and  deposited  In  the  United 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts, 
ent  rights  of  the  Corporation  shall 
date  of  dissolution,  be    vested   in 
mlnlstrator  of  General  Services. 

Sec.  607.  (a)  Each  department, 
instrumentality  of  the  executive 
the     Government,     including 
agencies.     Is    authorized    and 
furnish  to  the  Corporation,  upon  Its 
any   Information   or  other  data  which 
Corporation  deems  necessary  to  carry 
duties  under  this  title. 

(b)  The    Corporation    Is 
utilize,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  the 
of  any  personnel  made  available  by 
partment,  agency,  or  Instrumentality, 
Ing  any  Independent  agency,  of  the 
ment. 

(c)  The  Corporation  may  procure 
ices  of  experts  and  consiiltants  withbut 
gard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  Unltet  1 
Code,  governing  appointments  Ui 
petUlve  service,  and  may  compensa^ 
experts  and  consultants  without 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
in  of  chapter  53  of  that  title  relating 
slficatlon  and  General  Schedule  pay 
accordance  with  section  3109  of  that 

Sec.  608.  The  Secretary  of  the 
authorized  and  directed  to  make 
the    Corporation    established    by 
Federal  lands  under  his  Jurisdiction 
lands  within  national  parks,  wilderness 
wildlife  refuge  systems,  lands  on  thii 
Continental  Shelf,  lands  held  by  the 
States  in  trust  for  any  Indian  or  Indlafi 
and  lands  held  or  owned  by  any 
Indian  tribe  under  a  limitation  or 
on  alienation  requiring  the  consent 
United  States)  which  contain  coal  ( 
such  Corporation  determines  that  usi  i 
coal  oil  is  necessary  to  carry  out  Its 
program,  and  (2)  under  terms  and 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  to  project 
environment   and   other   resource 
the  lands  involved. 

Sec.  609.  There  are  authorized  to 
proprlated  to  the  Corporation,  for 
year  ending  June  3C.  1974,  the  sum  of 
000  and  for  each  of  the  next  eleven 
Ing  fiscal  years,  such  sums  as  may  b< 
sary.  All  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
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section  shadl  remain  available  until  expended. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  this 
title,  in  no  case  shall  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  be 
expended  In  an  amount  In  excess  of  75  per 
centum  of  the  costs  to  the  Corporation  In 
connection  with  the  carrying  out  of  its  duties 
under  this  title  for  that  fiscal  year. 

SENATOR  RANDOLPH  SUPPORTS  THE  NATIONAL 
ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  POLICY 
ACT   OP    1973 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  a 
privilege  to  join  with  Senator  Jackson 
and  Senator  Magntjson  and  many  other 
colleagues  in  introducing  legislation  to 
establish  a  Federal  energy  research 
management  project.  The  bill  would,  in 
effect,  provide  $20  billion  over  the  next 
10  years  to  commercially  demonstrate 
technologies  for  coal  gasification,  coal 
liquefaction,  shale  oil,  and  geothermal 
and  advanced  power  cycles  for  the  gen- 
eration of  electricity,  to  meet  United 
States  future  energy  requirements  with 
domestic,  not  foreign,  energy  resources. 

Many  nations  of  the  world  have  no 
choice  but  increased  reliance  on  im- 
ported petroleum  products,  but  the 
United  States,  like  Russia,  has  the  po- 
tential to  develop  domestic  energy  re- 
sources to  supply  levels  which  avoid  ex- 
cessive dependence  on  foreign  sources.  It 
would  be  folly,  and  potential  catastrophe, 
to  continue  current  shortsighted  policies 
which  encourage  oil  imports.  Instead  we 
must  initiate  the  necessary  Federal 
policies  to  capitalize  on  our  potential 
long-term  domestic  fossil  fuel  resources. 

There  is  a  long  list  of  projects  that 
could  have  been  pursued  by  industry  to 
insure  the  viability  of  this  country's  do- 
mestic energy  supplies.  Some  of  the  pos- 
sibilities were  discussed  during  hearings 
before  the  Senate's  national  fuels  and 
energy  policy  study.  Many  of  them  must 
now  be  developed  jointly  by  Government 
and  industry  if  we  are  to  face  up  to  the 
challenge  that  our  corporate  long-term 
economic,  enviromnental,  and  societal 
futures  are  at  stake. 

But  energy  is  just  a  small  part  of  the 
larger  issue  of  people  and  their  aspira- 
ticais.  with  all  the  attendant  ramifica- 
tions for  land  use,  mass  transit,  national 
security,  economic  growth,  and  the  mo- 
bility of  people  and  goods  and  services. 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  demo- 
graphic factor  is  the  location  and  life- 
style of  futiu-e  population. 

Yet,  the  most  significant  constraint  on 
energy  supplies  may  not  be  the  availabil- 
ity of  energy  resources  but,  rather,  our 
practical  ability  to  extract  and  transport 
these  resources  in  the  quantities  en- 
visioned. There  is  a  limited  technological 
and  construction  capability  in  this  coim- 
try  which  must  be  brought  to  bear  in  the 
development  and  construction  of  new 
technologies,  new  power  plants,  new  re- 
fineries, more  pipelines,  and  many  other 
energy  supportive  facilities,  as  well  as 
the  retrofitting  of  existing  facilities  to 
meet  expanded  environmental  require- 
ments. 

This  legislation  deals  with  but  one 
aspect  of  this  broad  problem  facing  our 
country,  it  is  concerned  with  research 
and  development.  To  date,  Federal  poli- 
cies have  been  InsuflBcient  in  pursuing 
alternatives  to  permit  us  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  our  vast  domestic  reserves  of 
oil  and  gas  as  well  as  coal — the  energy 


resource  that  the  United  States  has  in 
greatest  abundance.  Current  Federal  en- 
ergy policy  emphasizes  long-term  nuclear 
solutions  to  electric  supply  problems  and 
fails  to  assure  the  economic  viability  of 
nonnuclear  and  nonelectric  energy  sup- 
plies. 

I  was  dlstiu-bed,  again,  by  the  lack  of 
recognition  that  was  given  to  this  reality 
in  President  Nixrai's  February  14  en- 
vironmental message.  The  rhetoric  was 
there,  as  usual,  without  commitment.  To 
quote  the  President: 

The  energy  crisis  was  dramatized  by  fuel 
shortages  this  winter.  We  must  face  up  to 
a  stark  fact.  We  are  now  consuming  more 
energy  than  we  produce.  A  year  and  a  half 
ago  I  sent  to  the  Congress  the  first  Presi- 
dential message  ever  devoted  to  the  energy 
question.  I  shaU  soon  submit  a  new  and  far 
more  comprehensive  energy  message  contcdn- 
Ing  wide-ranging  Initiatives  to  Insure  neces- 
sary supplies  of  energy  at  acceptable  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  costs.  In  the 
meantime,  to  help  meet  Immediate  needs. 
I  have  temporarily  Busi>ended  Import  quotas 
on  home  heating  oil  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

Energy  policy  will  continue  to  be  a  matter 
of  the  highest  priority,  as  shown  by  my 
budget  proposal  to  Increase  funding  for 
energy  research  and  development  even  la  a 
tight  budget  year. 

Yet.  the  administration's  proposed 
1974  budget  for  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment reflects  a  token  $61.6  million 
for  coal  technologies  needed  for  the 
1980's  and  1990's  and  a  flagrant  $107 
juilllon  increase  to  a  gigantic  $506  mil- 
lion for  nuclear  technologies  for  the  21st 
century. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  Federal  energy 
research  f  imdlng  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SUMMARY  OF  FEDERAL  ENERGY  RESEARCH,  FISCAL  YEARS 
1973  AND  1974,  REFERENCE:  CONSERVATION  FOUNDA- 
TION LETTER,  FEBRUARY  1973 

|ln  millions  of  dollars) 

1973 
appro- 
pria-         1974 
tlon     request 

Nuclear: 

Liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor  (AEG 
andTVA) 27Z0        323.0 

Controlled  thermonuclear  fusion  (AEG). .      39. 7         47. 5 

Current  nuclear  reactor  technology  (AEG).     88.3       135.9 
Coal: 

Gasification,  high  B.t.u.  (to  obtain  prod- 
uct comparable  to  pipeline  gas)  (OCR).      20.0         20.0 

Gasification,  low  B.t.u.  (also  clean,  but 
cheaper;  for  power  generation)  (OCR).       3.0         11.5 

Gasification  (conversion  to  clean,  syn- 
thetic fuels)(Bureau  of  Mines) 13.7         13.1 

Liquefaction  (obtaining  dean  fuel  oil 
fromcoal)(OCR) 9.4  9.0 

Magnetohydrodynamics  (OCR) 3.5  3.8 

Fluidized-bed  boiler  (OCR) 5  2.7 

Clean  coke  and  fuels  (OCR) 1.0  1.5 

Oil  and  gas: 

Offshore  oil  and  gas  (evaluation  of  new 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  areas,  accel- 
erated leasing  program,  inspection) 
(USGS and  BLM totals) 13.8         17.5 

Underground  explosions  (nuclear  frac- 
turing to  release  natural  gas)  (AEG)..       6.8  3.8 

Oil  shale(Bureau  of  Mines) 2.6  2.1 

Othe': 

Solar  energy  (NSF) 4.0         12.0 

Geothermal  steam  (USGS,  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  BLM  totals) 4.1  4.0 

Energy  transmission  and  storage  tech- 
nologies (AEC  and  Interior). 2.5  3.0 

Isotopesdevelopment(AEG) 5.9  2.2 

Central  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment fu  nd  (secretary  of  I  nterior) 25. 0 

Total 482.4       632.4 
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Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  with 
coal  generally  recognized  as  the  only 
domestic  alternative  to  oil  Imports,  it 
is  obvious  that  action  not  rhetoric.  Is 
needed  now  to  insure  the  future  and 
essential  role  that  domestic  resources, 
principally  coal,  must  serve  in  our  energy 
economy. 

For  20-plus  years,  the  American  people 
have  subsidized  nuclear  power  developed 
on  the  premise  of  abundant  electric 
energy.  Let  us  now  apply  this  same  con- 
cept and  assure  abimdant  supplies  of 
domestic,  not  foreign,  energy  resources, 
compatible  with  environmental  require- 
ments. It  is  unrealistic  to  continue  to 
expect  that  increased  exploration  for 
domestic  oil  and  gas  can  alone  carry  the 
burden  for  success,  even  at  higher  prices. 

As  I  pointed  out  during  hearings  before 
the  national  fuels  and  energy  policy 
study  on  Federal  energy  research  pro- 
grams and  priorities : 

Our  Nation's  long-term  energy  posture  de- 
pends on  the  successful  development  of  solar 
energy,  the  nuclear  breeder  reactor,  con- 
trolled fusion,  and  other  unconventional 
energy  resources.  First,  however,  we  must 
successfully  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
ig70's  and  1980's  when  there  will  be  need 
for  the  development  of  sulfur  oxide  control 
technology,  coal  liquefaction,  both  high-  and 
low-Btu  coal  gasification,  and  geothermal 
energy  sources. 

Such  a  crash  program  would,  of  course, 
require  massive  cooperation  from  the 
private  sector  where  the  greatest  exper- 
tise now  exists.  Yet,  the  very  companies 
who  possess  the  expertise  on  such  tech- 
nologies SIS  synthetic  fuels  from  coal  are 
vj&ry  of  joint  (3ovemment-industry  proj- 
ects for  fear  of  losing  title  to  their  pro- 
prietary knowledge.  The  result  Is  unac- 
ceptable delays  or  even  failures.  This  In- 
equitable and  unrealistic  situation  must 
be  corrected. 

The  National  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Policy  Act  of  1973.  is  a  step  in 
this  direction  and  Is  being  introduced  to 
stimulate  discussion  of  this  matter.  Sena- 
tor Jackson  and  I  agree  that  there  are 
several  points  which  require  clarification 
In  any  final  legislation.  However,  these 
will  be  discussed  In  subsequent  hearings 
after  which  I  may  offer  amendments. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  highly 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  friend 
and  colleague,  Senator  Jackson,  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  proposed  National  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Policy  Act  of 
1973  he  has  introduced  today. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  under  Senator 
Jackson's  leadership  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  been 
engaged  in  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
Nation's  fuels  and  energy  resources 
problems.  This  new  legislation  is  an  out- 
growth of  that  study.  It  recognizes  first 
and  foremost  a  fact  that  hardly  requires 
tiny  elaboration.  The  Nation  is  currently 
suffering  a  critical  shortage  of  environ- 
mentally acceptable  forms  of  energy.  A 
major  national  effort  must  be  made  to 
commit  the  necessary  financial  resources 
needed  to  develop  new  clean  energy 
sources  if  we  are  to  sustain  healthy  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  years  ahead  and 
improve  the  quality  of  life  for  genera- 
tions to  come. 

A  major  weakness  in  the  national  re- 
sponse to  the  energy  crisis  has  been  our 


failiu'e  to  formulate  and  mount  a  coordi- 
nated, aggressive  research  and  develop- 
ment strategy  to  demonstrate  and  har- 
ness oiu*  huge  reserves  of  domestic  coal, 
shale  oil,  and  geothermal  resources.  And 
we  have  focused  entirely  too  little  of  our 
research  and  development  capabilities 
on  the  potentially  enormous  benefits 
that  may  be  available  from  solar  power 
and  other  unconventional  energy 
sources. 

Over  the  years  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  engaged  in  and  supported  an 
array  of  new  energy  research  projects, 
but  its  necessary  contribution  has  lacked 
effective  central  direction.  Present  re- 
sponsibilities and  budgets  for  energy  re- 
search are  dispersed  throughout  too 
many  of  the  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Ctovemment,  making  it  difficult  to 
coordinate  activities  and  to  define  and 
Implement  research  priorities.  The  result 
has  been  only  halting  progress  toward 
the  Nation's  clean  energy  goals. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  stop  merely 
bemoaning  the  energy  crisis.  It  is  time  to 
reshape  and  strengthen  the  Federal 
Government's  leadership  in  bringing 
about  the  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  projects  that  are  needed 
if  we  are  to  bring  new  energy  sources  on 
the  line  by  the  mid- 1980's.  A  major  re- 
structuring of  the  Government's  energy 
research  activities  is  needed  to  reach 
that  goal. 

The  bill  introduced  today  calls  for  just 
that  kind  of  reorganized  energy  research 
effort.  It  would  establish  a  high-level, 
independent  "Energy  Research  Manage- 
ment Project"  to  review  the  full  range  of 
Federal  and  private  industrial  energy 
research  activities.  The  project  would  be 
headed  by  a  full-time  Chairman  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  an  inter- 
agency coordinating  group  or  board  of 
directors  composed  of  high  officials 
drawn  from  departments  and  agencies 
currently  Involved  In  energy  research 
and  development.  The  Project's  task 
would  be  to  formulate  a  comprehensive 
energy  research  and  development  strat- 
egy for  the  Federal  Government,  in- 
cluding the  definition  of  new  energy 
R.  &  D.  programs  and  activities.  It  would 
be  authorized  an  annual  budget  of  $800 
million  for  use  in  supplementing  existing 
Federal  programs  and  to  support  new 
R.  &  D.  initiatives  by  Federsd  agencies, 
national  laboratories,  universities,  non- 
profit organizations,  or  private  indus- 
try— based  on  their  special,  competence 
for  particular  projects.  The  Manage- 
ment Project  would  also  identify  oppor- 
tunities for  Government-Industry  co- 
operation in  the  conduct  of  projects  to 
demonstrate  the  technological  and  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  bringing  new  energy 
sources  into  production. 

The  new  bUl  also  proposes  the  creation 
of  joint  Government-industry — Comsat 
type — corporations  to  accelerate  R.  &  D. 
and  the  commercial  application  of  a  va- 
riety of  new  energy  prospects.  Separate 
single  purpose  ventures  would  be  created 
to  concentrate  on  the  technologies  needed 
to  develop  our  coal  gasification  and  llque- 
flcatlon  processes,  our  shale  oil.  and  geo- 
thermal resources  and  advanced  power 
cycles  for  the  generation  of  electricity. 
All  four  of  these  technologies  and  re- 
sources hold  great  promise  as  enormous 


clean  energy  sources.  Under  the  bill  Joint 
Government-industry  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  project  pro- 
grams would  be  launched  to  overcome 
the  problems  that  remain  in  the  way  of 
commercial  exploitation  of  each  tech- 
nology and  resource.  The  management 
of  the  proposed  corporations  would  in- 
clude representation  by  both  Govern- 
ment and  industry  and  both  would  par- 
ticipate in  financing  the  projects  xmder- 
taken.  Federal  financial  participation 
would  be  limited  to  the  amoimts  required 
to  compensate  for  the  initial  develop- 
ment risks  industry  is  unable  to  assume 
and  Federal  Involvement  would  termi- 
nate after  an  appropriate  development 
period  specified  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  America's  technological 
breakthroughs  in  her  space  program  of 
the  1960's  and  in  the  field  of  the  atom 
and  nuclear  energy  came  about  because 
the  Nation  was  willing  to  accept  those 
challenges  and  applied  the  resources 
needed  to  do  the  job.  The  burgeoning 
energy  crisis  Is  without  question  one  of 
the  most  formidable  challenges  facing 
the  Nation  today.  The  task  we  face  is  to 
bring  to  bear  on  these  new  clean  energy 
prospects  the  full  force  of  the  kind  of 
major  financial  and  organizational  com- 
mitments called  for  by  this  legislation. 

GEOTHERMAL    ENERGY 

Title  V  Of  this  National  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Policy  Act 
would  establish  a  Geothermal  Energy 
Development  Corporation,  and  I  want  to 
especially  applaud  this  feature  of  the 
legislation.  Over  my  yesirs  here  in  the 
Senate.  I  have  devoted  considerable  time 
and  effort  to  the  task  of  focusing  atten- 
tion on  the  Nation's  geothermal  resources 
as  a  potentially  enormous  clean  energy 
soiu-ce  for  the  production  of  electric 
power — particularly  in  our  Western 
States. 

A  recent  "Assessment  of  Geothermal 
Energy  Resources"  prepared  by  Govern- 
ment experts  for  the  Federal  Council  for 
Science  and  Technology  concluded  that 
geothermal  power  could  provide  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  Nation's  electrical 
energy  requirements,  especially  in  the 
Western  States,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii.  If 
developed  to  its  full  potential.  According 
to  that  report,  if  a  large  enough  research 
and  development  is  developed  quickly 
and  pursued  successfully,  the  Nation's 
geothermsil  resources  could  be  supplying 
132,000  megawatts  of  power  by  1985  and 
as  much  as  395,000  megawatts  by  the 
turn  of  the  century.  The  report  called  for 
an  expanded  program  to  coordinate  and 
facilitate  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities at  all  levels  of  Government  and 
with  the  private  geothermal  industry. 

A  "National  Proposal  for  Geothermal 
Resources  Research"  prepared  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Science  Foimda- 
tion  and  published  In  December  1972 
recognized  not  only  geothermal's  electric 
power  potential,  but  its  potential  for  the 
development  of  new  fresh  water  supplies 
and  the  exploitation  of  commercially 
valuable  mineral  byproducts.  That  report 
called  for  a  major  10-year  research  and 
development  program  to  bring  the  re- 
source to  bear  in  helping  to  meet  the 
energy  crisis. 

For  anj'one  who  has  taken  the  time  to 
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look,  Mr.  President,  the  Paclfiq  Oas  & 
Electric  Co.'s  geothermal  powe^  opera- 
tion at  the  geysers  In  northern  Califor- 
nia stands  out  as  a  tremendously  impres- 
sive example  of  what  this  resource  has  to 
offer.  P.O.  &  E.  is  now  produclag  some 
84.000  megawatts  of  power  at  the  gey- 
sers and  expects  to  have  600  megawatts 
of  steam-generated  electricity  Ton  the 
line  by  1975.  Encouraging  new  explora- 
tions are  underway  in  the  Impemal  Val- 
ley in  southern  California,  Arizma,  Ne- 
vada, and  all  the  geothermal  l^ates  in 
the  West.  Mexico  has  continued  Ito  press 
ahead  with  a  very  promising  develop- 
ment program  just  south  of  the  border, 
and  recent  press  reports  indicate  a  deep- 
ening worldwide  interest  in  geoihermal 
power.  I  ask  \manlmous  conseiit  that 
articles  from  the  Washington  iPost  of 
January  15.  1973,  entitled  "Geothermal 
Energy  Eyed  by  U.N.  as  Power  Source," 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  January 
11,  1973,  headed  "Breakthrough  in  Geo- 
thermal Energy  Seen,"  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  January  11  and  Janu- 
ary 14,  1973  entitled  "Geothermal  Energy 
Held  a  Vast  World  Reservoir"  spd  The 
Geyser:  An  Unusual  Source  of  Bnergy," 
and  an  article  containing  soma  of  my 
own  observations  on  our  geothermal  de- 
velopment problems  that  appear^  in  the 
February  15,  1973  issue  of  the  Geother- 
mal Report  be  printed  in  the  I  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  geothermal 
research  and  development  has  buffered 
and  been  Impeded  by  the  same  fragmen- 
tation of  effort  and  the  same  inadequate 
funding  that  has  characterized  our  efforts 
on  other  new  energy  sources.  Thqre  is  no 
centrally  coordinated  national  effbrt.  The 
current  Federal  Interest  In  geoihermal 
research,  planning,  and  development  Is 
dispersed  throughout  about  10  jdepart- 
ments  and  agencies  of  the  Govamment 
Including:  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  the  pepart- 
ment  of  Defense,  NASA,  and  the  ^viron- 
mental  Protection  Agency.  Such  frag- 
mentation Invites  wasteful  dupllcktion  of 
effort.  Steps  must  be  taken  to  effectively 
coordinate  and  strengthen  all  trie  Gov- 
ernment's activities  in  this  area  if  there 
Is  to  be  any  realistic  hope  that  this  new 
power  source  can  be  brought  on  the  line 
over  the  next  decade.  | 

Against  this  kind  of  background.  Mr. 
President,  I  feel  very  strongly  tiiat  the 
national  interest  and  the  challenge  posed 
by  the  energy  crisis  will  be  well  served 
by  mounting  the  kind  of  comprehensive 
geothermal  research  and  development 
program  envisioned  by  the  enetgy  re- 
search management  project  and  Geo- 
thermal Energy  Development  Cbrpora- 
tion  proposed  by  this  new  leglsla  Uon. 

I  lu^e  prompt  hearings  on  the  Jlll  suid 
early  enactment  of  this  kind  of  [legisla- 
tion. 

EzHinrr  1 
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(By  Anthony  Astracban) 
Nbw   Yobx. — Th«  United  States 
United  Nations  are  moving  to  make 


uid  the 
geother- 


mal power  one  of  the  answers  to  the  world 
energy  crisis,  officials  report. 

At  a  seminar  at  the  United  Nations,  they 
described  geothermal  energy  as  cheaper  and 
cleaner  than  conventional  or  nuclear  fuels 
and  likely  to  be  found  In  far  larger  amounts 
than  previously  predicted.  This  energy  Is 
the  heat  from  molten  rock  beneath  the 
earth's  crust.  It  can  be  converted  Into  elec- 
tricity and  can  be  used  to  heat  buUdlngs,  de- 
salinate seawater  and  extract  minerals  from 
the  steam  or  hot  water  that  carries  the 
energy. 

A  National  Science  Foundation  panel  head- 
ed by  former  Interior  Secretary  Walter  J. 
Hlckel  recommended  last  month  that  the 
federal  government  set  up  a  8684.7  mUUon  re- 
search and  development  program  on  geo- 
thermal energy. 

Hlckel  said  that  this  woixld  lead  to  produc- 
tion of  132  mUUon  kUowatts  of  geotherm&l 
electricity  In  the  United  States  by  1985  and 
395  mUUon  BTW  by  2000.  The  latter  figure 
Is  more  electric  p>ower  than  the  country  now 
produces  from  all  sovirces. 

Joseph  Bamea,  director  of  the  U.N.  Depart- 
ment of  Resources  and  Transport,  said  geo- 
thermal production  on  this  scale  would  save 
the  United  States  an  estimated  $26.7  billion 
a  year  In  foreign  exchange  that  would  other- 
wise be  sp>ent  on  Imported  oU  and  gas. 

The  only  geothermal  field  now  In  produc- 
tion In  the  United  States  has  a  2g4.000-KW 
capacity  and  Is  used  to  provide  part  of  San 
FYanclsco's  power  needs.  Another  field  Is  ex- 
pected to  open  soon  In  California's  Imperial 
VaUey. 

The  federal  government  Is  expected  to  re- 
lease 58  mUllon  acres  of  public  land  In 
March  for  leasing  or  geothermal  power,  under 
a  law  passed  In  1970.  Reld  Stone  of  the  In- 
terior Department  said  that  In  practice,  100,- 

000  acres  a  year  of  the  most  likely  land  woiUd 
be  put  up  for  auction  to  the  highest  bidder. 

No  legal  entity  can  lease  more  than  25,000 
acres  In  any  one  state.  The  law  requires  de- 
velopment within  10  years  of  the  lease  date 
and  rentals  are  expected  to  be  Imposed  on 
an  escalating  scale  to  keep  up  with  new  tech- 
nology and  market  requirements  and  to  an- 
swer possible  charges  of  another  federal  give- 
away of  public  lands  for  private  profit. 

Barnea  said  the  world  now  produces  about 

1  million  ECW  of  geothermal  energy  m  Ice- 
land, Italy,  Japan,  New  Zealand  and  the 
United  States. 

A  field  Is  scheduled  to  open  in  March  In 
Mexico  and  another  Is  planned  for  October, 
1974,  In  El  Salvador. 

The  United  Nations  Is  financing  geother- 
mal research  projects  In  a  dozen  countries. 
The  most  promising  are  In  Ethiopia,  Kenya. 
Nicaragua,  Chile  and  Turkey.  Geothermal 
fields  are  most  likely  to  be  found  In  rift  and 
recent  volcanic  areas;  Barnea  estimated  that 
80  nations  will  turn  out  to  have  economic 
geothermal  energy  fields. 

The  U.N.  seminar  estimated  the  cost  of 
geothermal  electricity  at  3.6  mllla  per  kilo- 
watt-hour compared  to  5  mills  for  most  fos- 
sU  fuels  and  far  more  for  nuclear  fuels. 

The  Investment  per  kilowatt  Is  estimated 
at  $110  to  $126  for  "dry"  geothermal  energy 
like  that  used  to  the  Geysers  Field  near  San 
Francisco,  and  $225  for  "wet"  energy,  full 
of  minerals  and  using  hot  water  rather  than 
steam,  like  that  In  the  Imperial  VaUey. 

Joseph  Aidlln  of  Magma  Power  Co.,  a 
pioneer  developer  of  geothermal  technology, 
predicted  the  wet  figure  would  soon  go  down 
to  $175. 

He  put  the  cost  of  Investment  In  electric- 
ity from  hydrocarbons  at  $250  per  kUowatt, 
$300  to  $326  for  coal  and  $550  for  nuclear 
power. 

Geothermal  electricity  Is  cheaper  because 
It  Involves  much  simpler  technology,  using 
steam  or  hot  water  directly  from  the  ground 
to  turn  turbines  which  generate  power. 

So  far  this  has  restricted  Its  use  to  rela- 
tively smaU  power  plants  In  the  vicinity  of 


the  geothermal  field.  Charles  Baldwin,  a  con- 
sultant to  the  California  Senate,  pointed  out 
that  geothermal  energy  can  be  used  only 
for  baseload  power  because  it  cannot  be 
Jacked  up  to  meet  peak  demands  or  lowered 
to  match  lulls.  In  developed  countries.  It 
thus  becomes  a  substitute  for  additional  ex- 
pensive power  rather  than  a  total  replace- 
ment. 

Geothermal  enthusiasts  say  their  energy 
Is  clean  because  It  brings  only  water  to  the 
surface  ecology.  It  has  nothing  to  compare 
with  water  pollution  from  oU  spills,  or  black 
lung  disease  from  coal-mlnlng. 

Baldwin  noted,  however,  that  the  minerals 
that  come  up  with  geothermal  steam  or 
water  can  hurt  people  and  machinery,  like 
the  siUfurlc  acid  that  has  turned  up  In  some 
fields  or  the  100  tons  of  arsenic  that  the  Old 
Faithful  Geyser  puts  Into  the  Yellowstone 
Park  air  every  year. 

Such  minerals  can  be  reinjected  Into  the 
ground.  Useful  minerals  can  be  "mined," 
like  the  magnesium  chloride  found  In  Ethi- 
opian steam  In  much  richer  concentrations 
than  In  the  sea.  Idle  storage  of  unwanted 
minerals  was  rejected  as  uneconomic. 

Baldwin  also  pointed  out  that  subsidence 
or  dropping  of  the  earth's  surface  as  water 
is  extracted  can  be  a  problem.  Aidlln  claimed 
that  dangerous  subsidence  already  has  been 
anticipated  and  encountered  In  geothermal 
engineering. 


Bbxaktrbougr  in  Geotbxsmal  Energt  Skzk 
(By  Don  Shannon) 

UKrrED  Nations. — The  utUlzation  of  power 
from  the  earth's  heat  Is  at  the  "beginning 
of  a  breakthrough,"  a  VH.  official  said  Wed- 
nesday at  the  close  of  a  three-day  confer- 
ence on  geothermal  energy. 

Joseph  Bamea,  head  of  the  U.N.  resources 
and  transport  division  In  the  department  of 
Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  said  geothermic 
sources  have  been  found  In  80  nations  and 
development  Is  underway  in  a  dozen,  Includ- 
ing the  United  States. 

"It's  the  only  clean  energy  other  than 
hydroelectric,"  Barnea  told  newsmen  after 
the  Informal  meeting. 

Despite  Its  nonpoUutlng  nature,  develop- 
ment of  natural  hot  water  and  steam 
sources  In  the  United  States  has  been  re- 
tarded by  federal  laws  protecting  the  en- 
vironment, the  officials  said.  No  leasing  has 
yet  taken  place  on  58  million  acres  of  fed- 
eral land  In  the  western  United  States  open- 
ed under  a  1770  law,  but  Is  expected  to  be- 
gin soon,  he  said. 

OPERATION  COST 

Barnea  claimed  that  geothermal  power 
plants  can  be  put  Into  operation  at  a  cost 
of  only  $126  per  kilowatt  of  installed  capa- 
city, compared  with  $500  per  kilowatt  for 
nuclear  plants  and  $200-300  for  oil  or  coal 
burning  plants.  He  conceded  that  generat- 
ing costs  may  run  considerably  higher  than 
with  oU  or  coal,  although  only  about  half  the 
rate  of  nuclear  power  production. 

The  UJ^.  official  contended  that  natural 
sources  can  be  used  for  purposes  other  than 
power,  such  as  providiiLg  water  for  drink- 
ing and  Irrigation  in  arid  regions  after  the 
removal  of  heat.  Geothermal  water  may  even 
be  a  source  of  minerals  In  some  cases,  he 
said. 

Bamea  cited  a  report  sponsored  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska,  written  by  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Walter  J.  Hlckel,  which 
estimates  that  132,000  megawatts  of  geo- 
thermal capacity  could  be  "on  Une"  In  the 
United  States  by  1985.  This  figure  could  be 
Increased  to  395,000  megawatts  by  the  end 
of  the  century,  the  report  said,  an  amount 
exceeding  the  total  U.S.  generating  capacity 
now. 

"The  cost  of  hydrocarbons  is  steadUy  ris- 
ing,"   Bamea    said,    "whereas    the    cost    of 
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steam  from  a  geothermal  reservoir  is  deter- 
mined solely  by  the  cost  of  finding  the  steam 
and  by  the  prices  the  electricity  Industry  is 
wlUlng  to  pay  for  the  steam." 

THE  OETSEKS  FIELD 

During  the  conference,  facts  emerged 
which  contradicted  Bamea's  stand  at  times. 
The  Geysers,  a  Northern  California  geother- 
mal field  where  power  Is  now  being  produced, 
came  on  at  a  cost  of  $125  per  kilowatt  of  gen- 
erating capacity  but  the  source  is  dry  steam, 
rated  by  one  participant  as  the  moet  eco- 
nomic producer  likely  to  be  found  anywhere. 

Mexican  officials  reporting  on  the  nearly 
completed  Cerro  Prleto  power  plant,  sched- 
uled to  go  Into  operation  in  March  near  Mex- 
ican, told  the  conference  it  will  cost  nearly 
$350  per  kUowatt  of  Installed  capacity.  They 
explained  that  the  extra  expense  resulted 
from  drilling  several  unsuccessful  wells, 
which  can  be  used  for  relnjectlon.  however. 

The  Mexicans  also  indicated  that  there 
may  be  pollution  problems  other  than  the 
disposal  of  brine  from  the  plant.  In  addi- 
tion to  steam  and  water  from  the  deep  wells, 
they  conceded  that  there  will  be  a  discharge 
of  sulfuric  gas  which  could  cause  air  pollu- 
tion if  prevailing  winds  fail. 

OU  company  representatives  during  the 
conference  also  questioned  the  economics  of 
geothermic  power  production,  but  Barnea 
chlded  them  as  being  too  conservative. 


Geothermal  Energy  Held  a  Vast 

World  Reservoir 

(By  John  Noble  WUford) 

United  Nations,  N.Y..  January  10. — Energy 
experts  from  around  the  world  met  here  this 
week  and  generally  agreed  that  one  of  the 
most  promising  new  soxxrces  of  relatively 
nonpoUutlng  power  is  the  natural  heat  of 
the  earth's  core — geothermal  energy. 

Within  50  years,  according  to  one  opti- 
mistic estimate,  geothermal  energy  may  be- 
come a  resource  even  more  significant  than 
petroleum.  At  least  80  nations  are  thought  to 
have  geological  conditions  Indicating  a  sub- 
stantial reservoir  of  such  energy. 

But  the  experts  also  noted  a  number  of 
obstacles  to  the  full  development  of  geo- 
thermal energy.  These  include  the  continu- 
ing reluctance  of  governments  and  Industry 
to  take  geothermal  energy  seriously,  the 
lack  of  systematic  exploration  of  Its  poten- 
tial, and  the  failure  of  moet  nations  to  ex- 
change Information  on  the  subject. 

The  three-day  seminar  on  geothermal  en- 
ergy, which  ended  today,  was  sponsored  by 
the  United  Nations  Department  of  Economic 
and  Social  Affairs  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Center  for  Energy  Information,  a  nonprofit 
foundation  Involved  In  supporting  the  de- 
velopment of  nonconventlonal  energy 
sources. 

OBSXRVXRS  FROM    INDUSTRY 

Among  250  participants  were  a  number 
of  officials  of  the  American  petroleum  and 
utUlty  Industries.  Their  mterest  has  been 
whetted  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior's 
plan  to  lease  58  million  acres  of  public  lands 
In  the  West  for  geothermal  exploration. 

At  present,  the  only  exploited  geothermal 
field  In  the  United  States  Is  at  The  Geysers, 
near  San  Francisco. 

The  source  of  most  geothermal  energy  Is 
the  molten  rock,  or  magma.  In  the  earth's 
interior.  When  underground  water  comes 
into  contact  with  the  magma,  hot  water  and 
steam  are  produced.  Where  this  occurs  In 
large  quantities  and  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  surface,  the  steam  and  hot  water  caa 
be  tapped  and  used  to  turn  the  turbines  that 
generate  electricity. 

The  most  promising  areas  for  exploration 
line  near  earthquake  faults,  volcanic  regions 
and  hot  springs  and  geysers. 

At  the  United  Nations  meeting,  the  energy 
experts  attempted  to  lay  to  rest  what  they 
said  were  three  misconceptions  about  geo- 


thermal energy — that  It  was  rare  In  nature, 
was  generally  uneconomical  to  exploit  and 
was  primarily  a  source  of  electric  power. 
Not  "A  Frxak  of  Nature" 

Although  fewer  than  15  countries  are  at- 
tempting to  tap  such  energy,  and  so  far  only 
on  a  small  scale.  Dr.  Joseph  Barnea,  director 
of  resources  and  transport  at  the  United 
Nations,  said  new  estimates  Indicate  it  Is  not 
"a  freak  of  nature." 

Soviet  experts.  Dr.  Barnea  said,  have  esti- 
mated that  the  geothermal  potential  In  their 
country  "Is  probably  equal  to  the  combined 
U.S.S.R.  resources  of  petroleum,  coal  and 
lignite." 

Through  United  Nations  technical  assist- 
ance programs,  Kenya  and  Ethiopia  are  tap- 
ping the  geothermal  energy  stored  in  the 
African  rift  valley.  Similar  United  Nations 
efforts  are  being  made  in  Turkey,  ChUe.  El 
Salvador  and  Nicaragua,  Italy,  Japan,  Iceland, 
New  Zealand  and  Mexico  already  have  geo- 
thermal power  plants. 

A  report  last  year  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  University  of  Alaska 
estimated  that  132  million  kUowatts  of  geo- 
thermal electricity  could  be  generated  in  the 
United  States  by  1985  and  395  mUlion  kilo- 
watts by  the  year  2000.  The  lattar  figure 
would  represent  an  output  greater  than  the 
total  electricity  generating  capacity  of  the 
United  States  today. 

"It  should  be  borne  In  mind,"  Dr.  Barnea 
said,  "that  we  have  geothermal  energy  in 
practically  every  geological  environment, 
whereas  petroleum  is  restricted  to  the  sedi- 
mentary areas  of  the  world.  In  50  years,  geo- 
thermal energy  will  be  recognized  as  an 
energy  resource  of  even  greater  significance 
than  petroleum."' 

LOWER  COSTS  FORESEEN 

As  for  the  economics  of  the  energy,  the  ex- 
perts heard  a  report  prepared  by  the  Public 
Service  Commission  of  the  State  of  New  York 
In  which  It  was  estimated  that  by  1975  the 
capital  costs  of  nuclear  power  plants  would 
rise  to  $500  per  kUowatt  capacity,  compared 
with  $200  to  $300  for  coal  or  oU  plants  and 
$100  to  $150  for  the  geothermal  plants. 

The  experts  conceded,  however,  that  they 
had  no  basis  for  estimating  the  costs  of  ex- 
ploring geothermal  fields. 

Dr.  Barnea  emphasized  that  geothermal 
energy  should  not  be  thought  of  solely  as  a 
source  of  electricity.  Some  of  the  lower-tem- 
perature hot  waters  may  not  be  suitable  for 
power  generation,  he  said,  but  they  could 
be  used  in  desalination,  mineral  extraction 
and  house  heating. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Interjected  Dr.  Rob- 
ert W.  Rex  of  the  Pacific  Energy  Corporation, 
It  might  even  be  possible  to  heat  the  United 
Nations  headquarters  by  drUUng  some  20,000 
feet  Into  the  Manhattan  bedrock. 

Heat  from  the  decaying  radioactive  ele- 
ments (potassium,  thorium  and  uranium)  In 
the  Manhattan  schist.  Dr.  Rex  said,  prob- 
ably gives  off  enough  heat  to  act  as  an  un- 
derground boiler  for  the  heating  system  of 
the  United  Nations  and  other  New  York 
buildings. 

"It  would  be  a  dramatic  way  of  showing 
the  posslbUlties  of  geothermal  energy,"  Dr. 
Rex  added. 

The  Geyser:   An  Unusual  Source  op 

Energy 

(By  William  D.  Smith) 

The  threatening  energy  crisis  Is  causing  a 
growing  number  of  scientists,  businessmen 
and  government  officials  to  take  a  second  look 
at  an  awesome  but  long-ignored  source  of 
energy:  geothermal  heat. 

The  geysers,  hot  springs  and  vap>ors  that 
have  fascinated  man  through  the  ages  are 
surface  manifestations  of  geothermal  heat, 
which  some  experts  now  contend  will  pro- 
vide an  Important  answer  to  the  world's 
energy  difficulties. 


Already  The  Geysers  area  north  of  San 
Francisco  Is  supplying  commercial  electric 
power.  Three  companies — the  Magma  Power 
Company,  the  Thermal  Power  Company  and 
the  Union  Oil  Company  of  California — sell 
steam  from  the  field  to  the  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company. 

The  field  has  a  capacity  of  302,000  kUo- 
watts. And  the  utUity  has  said  it  plans  to 
add  100,000  kUowatts. 

There  is  now  a  total  of  more  than  one 
million  kilowatts  of  fX)wer  being  generated 
from  geothermal  sources  in  the  United 
States,  Italy.  New  Zealand,  Mexico.  Japan. 
Iceland  and  the  Soviet  Union.  About  10 
other  countries  have  plants  for  harnessing 
geothermal  energy  In  operation,  under  con- 
struction or  lu  the  planning  stage. 

The  proponents  of  using  geothermal  heat 
to  meet  threat  of  an  energy  crisis  argue  that : 

Geothermal  :-eserves  are.  for  all  practical 
purposes,  unlimited.  (The  heat  stored  to  a 
depth  of  just  six  miles  under  the  surface  of 
the  United  States  alone  is  equivalent  to  the 
energy  derived  from  busing  900  trillion  bar- 
rels of  oil. 

Technology  is  available  to  capture  a  por- 
tion of  this  vast  reserve. 

Cost.s  have  been  shown  to  be  comparable 
with  other  energy  sources. 

In  environmental  terms,  geothermal  heat 
Is  clean  energy. 

In  addition  to  generating  power.  It  can 
provide  heat  for  homes  and  factories,  create 
artificial  environments  for  agriculture  and 
provide  a  major  source  of  desalinized  water 
and  minerals. 

Most  geothermal  energy  comes  from  the 
molten  rock,  or  magma,  of  the  earth's  In- 
terior. Hot  water  and  steam  are  produced 
when  underground  water  comes  Into  contact 
with  the  magma. 

The  first  harnessing  of  geothermal  energy 
took  place  In  Italy  in  1904  when  steam  from 
the  Larderello  field  was  used  to  push  the 
blades  of  an  electrical  generating  unit. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  esti- 
mated last  year  that  132  million  kUowatts 
of  electricity  could  be  generated  by  geo- 
thermal energy  in  the  United  .States  by  1985 
and  395  mUlion  kUowatts  by  the  year  2000. 

Some  Bclentlsts  predict  that  geothermal 
energy  will  be  providing  10  to  20  per  cent  of 
the  nation's  electrical  generating  require- 
ments by  1986.  However,  the  National  Petro- 
leum Council,  an  oil  Industry  group  that  ad- 
vises on  Government  policy,  says  that  geo- 
thermal sources  wlU  be  providing  only  1  per 
cent  of  the  nation's  electric  power  by  1985. 
A  number  of  geothermal  scientists  contend 
that  the  oU  industry  has  been  slow  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  realities  of  geothermal 
energy. 

G.  E.  Facca,  a  leading  independent  geo- 
thermal consultant,  says  that  the  biggest 
stimibling  block  to  geothermal  development 
Is  "the  mind." 

Dr.  Facca  declared:  "What  businessmen 
dont  know  they  often  try  to  Ignore.  The 
United  States  has  In  the  past  been  backward 
In  piirsult  of  geothermal  energy  but  is  clos- 
ing the  gap  fast." 

Joseph  Bamea,  director  of  resources  and 
transport  at  the  United  Nations  and  a  pio- 
neer In  the  geothermal  field,  says  Its  develop- 
ment has  been  hampered  In  the  past  for 
several  reasons,  Including  the  availability  of 
conventional  hydrocarlX)n  fuels,  a  wide- 
spread beUef  that  geothermal  heat  Is  limited 
to  few  places  in  the  world  and  lack  of  ven- 
ture capital. 

The  main  problem  now  Is  "Institutional," 
according  to  Dr.  Barnea.  He  said:  "Geother- 
mal Is  classified  as  neither  fish  nor  fowl  with 
regard  to  other  energy  and  so  suffers.  At  the 
present  time  exploration,  development  and 
production  of  geothermal  resources  requires 
some  40  permits  and  licenses." 

A  measurement  of  the  growing  Interest  in 
geothermal  energy  wUl  come  during  the  next 
few  months  when  the  Government  begins  a 
geothermal  lease  program  on  Federal  lands. 
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The  number  of  companies /islddlng 
size  of  the  bids  should  Indicate  the 
ate  future  of  geothermal  energy.  Tqe 
program  was  made  possible  by  the 
man  Steam  Act  of  1970.  A  total  of  5^ 
acres  In  14  Western  sUtes  will  be  up 

Last  week  the  United  Nations  spc 
three-day  geothermal  sfunlnar  wltl 
slstance  of  the  Center  for  Energy 
tlon,  a  nonprofit  foundation  that 
the  development  of  nonconventlonnl 
sources. 

The  meeting  drew  some  250 
Including  oil,  mining  and  utility 
A  professor  with  many  years  In  the 
mented:  "A  few  years  ago  a  semlna- 
thermal  entrgy  woxild  have  drawn  t 
tlon  of  scientists,  academics  and  wa;  r 
search  types.  Now  these  gathering! 
ginning  to  look  like  a  list  of  the 
500."  , 

Theoretically,   geothermal    energy 
tapped  at  any  point  on  earth  simply 
Ing  a  deep  enough  hole,  providing 
for   heat-transfer   fluid   and  extra 
heat.  Practically,  much  of  the  earthjs 
mass  Is  too  deep  to  reach.  However 
of  thermal  energy  can  be  fotmd  at 
shallow  depths  In  areas  of  recent 
and   earth-cmst  shifts  such  as 
quake  belt  running  from  Alaska 
America. 

There  are  basically  two  types  of 
mal  reservoirs:  dry  steam  and  wet  s 

Dry   steam,   under   pressure   and 
temperatures.  Is  used  directly  to 
bine  blades  as  in  the  Geysers  field 

Wet   steam   seems   to   be   20 
abundant  and  can  not  be  used 
electricity    generation.   In   theee 
water  from  the  ground  Is  used  to  v 
low-boUlng-polnt  fluid,  which  In  ^- 
the  generating  turbine. 

Speakers   at   the   TJ.N.   seminar 
capital  costs  of  geothermal 
about  $150  per  kilowatt  capacity, 
with  $200  to  $300  for  fossil-fuel 
$500  for  nuclear  plants. 

The  National  science  foundation 
estimated  that.  If  geothermal  energ? 
the  role  projected  for  It  by  the  agency 
United  States  would  Improve  its  ba!  ance-of- 
payments  position  In  1985  by  about  $8.9-bll- 
llon  because  of  the  reduced  need  tp  Import 
fuel.  . 

There  would  appear  to  be  a  lot  of  good 
reasons  to  pay  serlotis  attention  to  |the  hid- 
den resources  of  the  earth's  heat. 
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Senator   Bible   Sees   Lack   of 
Oeothehmal    Leasing,    Addresses 

ISSTTES 


this 


In: 


Note:  Senator  Alan  Bible  (D-Nev 
thor  of  the  Geothermal  Steam  Act 
and,  of  course,  needs  no  introduction 
closely  Involved  In  the  geothermal 
ter  too  long.  In  the  view  of  many,  i 
yr.  that  leasing  under  the  Act  geti 
ground  and  many  feel  1973  wUl  see 
mal   come   alive.  Sen.   Bible,   a   ma_ 
Senate  Appropriations.  Interior  and 
House   Atomic   Energy   Committees, 
looked  to  for  leadership  and  guldano ! 
Congress  keeps  close  watch  over  th 
program  and  considers  proposals  for 
ed  geothermal  research-development 
forth  some  of   his   views   In   the 
on-the-record     interview    with 
Report. 

Q.  Your  colleague.  Sen.  Ooldwatei 
U.S  geothermal  efforts  and  deve' 
being  a  "Johnny-Come-Lately"  ci 
things  underway  In  Russia,  Japan 
land.  Italy,  Mexico  and  other  cour 
has  U.S.  geothermal  development 

Sen.  Gold  water  Is  absolutely  rlghjt 
been  reciting  the  history  of 
source  development  in  other 
and  over  since  I  introduced  my  first 
mal  steam  leasing  bill   back   in 
harnessed  geothermal  wells  for  elec 
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er  generation  back  in  1904,  and  Is  now  pro- 
ducing about  390  megawatts  of  electricity  In 
14  steam  plants.  New  Zealand  has  been 
pioneering  the  resource  since  the  mid-twen- 
ties at  least.  Their  Wairakel  geothermal  plant 
has  a  capacity  of  about  192  megawatts. 
Broadlands  plant  is  expected  to  bring  another 
120  megawatts  on  the  line  in  1976.  Russia 
has  been  exploring  and  mapping  the  resource 
on  a  grand  scale  and  Is  reported  to  have  about 
a  dozen  geothermal  projects  In  operation. 
Mexico  has  been  pursuing  the  resource  for 
two  decades  now.  Its  Cerro  Prleto  plant  is  ex- 
pected to  start-up  momentarily  with  76 
megawatts  of  geothermal  power.  Their  pro- 
gram Is  being  pushed  vigorously  In  the  area 
Just  south  of  the  border.  And  Japan  has  a 
very  active  development  program  underway. 

Except  for  the  tremendously  impressive 
geothermal  operation  at  The  Geysers  In 
Calif.,  there  is  no  question  that  the  U.S.  has 
lagged  behind.  Several  problems  have  im- 
peded development.  I  think  our  abundance — 
until  lately — of  more  conventional  energy 
sources  has  played  a  part.  The  natural 
tendency  has  been  to  concentrate  attention 
and  Investment  on  our  better  known  re- 
sources, rather  than  take  the  risks  associated 
with  a  little-known  resource  like  geother- 
mal. However,  until  we  succeeded  in  getting 
the  Geothermal  Steam  Act  approved  In 
1970,  the  biggest  stumbling  block  was  the 
U.S.  Govt.  Vast  reservoirs  of  geothermal  en- 
ergy are  located  beneath  the  public  domain 
lands  In  the  West.  The  Govt,  felt  it  lacked 
legal  authority  to  open  the  public  land  for 
exploration  and  development  and  actually 
withdrew  known  geothermal  lands  from  all 
forms  of  mineral  entry  because  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  resource.  The  1970  Act  was  need- 
ed to  open  the  land  and  provide  a  clear- 
cut  statutory  system  for  leasing  lands  for 
development. 

Q.  You  sponsored  the  Act  of  1970  to  open 
up  Federal  lands  for  exploration  of  a  new 
energy  source  against  a  background  of  Im- 
pending energy  shortages  and  increasing 
costs.  Geothermal  development  would  be 
spurred  under  the  Act  via  leasing  the  public 
lands.  Now,  two  yrs.  later,  why  has  It  taken 
the  Interior  Dept.  so  long  to  implement  the 
program? 

I  wish  I  had  a  clearcut  answer  to  that 
question.  I  do  not.  The  Dept.'s  delay  In 
promulgating  the  regulations  needed  to  Im- 
plement the  1970  Act  has  been  very  frus- 
trating. I  understand  they  have  encountered 
some  problems  In  developing  the  necessary 
environmental  Impact  statements.  I  also  un- 
derstand how  Important  It  Is  to  carefully 
and  fully  consider  all  the  environmental 
consequences.  I  do  not  understand  why  It 
should  take  more  than  two  yrs.  to  get  the 
Job  done.  The  Administration  has  talked  a 
good  case  about  need  to  get  on  with  ex- 
ploration of  new  clean  energy  sovirces,  in- 
cluding geothermal,  but  their  performance 
on  this  subject  has  been  completely  unac- 
ceptable so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  There 
seems  to  be  no  sense  of  urgency  at  all  about 
getting  the  leasing  program  underway.  My 
latest  information  is  that  the  final  environ- 
mental statement  and  the  regulations  will  be 
forthcoming  in  the  next  mo.  or  so.  I  hope 
so,  but  in  view  of  the  record  so  far,  I  make 
no  firm  predictions. 

Q.  Environmentalists-conservationists  led 
by  Sierra  Club  oppose  geothermal.  Why 
would  you  suppose  conservationists,  against 
conventional-type  powerplants  for  most 
sites,  would  oppose  a  new,  clean,  natural 
energy  source  such  as  geothermal  wells? 

I  question  accviracy  of  that  statement.  I 
am  s\ire  the  Sierra  Club  and  the  environmen- 
talists and  conservationists  throughout  the 
country  support  the  development  of  new 
clean  energy  sources.  They  are  naturally — 
and  properly^-concemed  that  full  and  care- 
ful consideration  be  given  to  the  environ- 
mental consequences  of  geothermal  develop- 


ment. As  I  see  It.  their  Interest  In  this  area  Is 
consistent  with  ova  national  policy  to  assess 
programs  with  full  knowledge  of  their  Im- 
pacts on  the  environment  In  order  to  mini- 
mize adverse  effects.  Geothermal  Is  certainly 
a  relatively  clean  energy  source  compared  to 
fossil  fuels.  However,  questions  have  been 
raised  concerning  possible  effects  on  the  en- 
vironment, such  as  localized  noise,  air  and 
land  pollution,  land  subsidence,  and  possible 
seismic  effects.  All  require  careful  examina- 
tion and  research  and  are  areas  of  legitimate 
concern. 

Q.  On  leasing  program  delays  again,  In- 
terior officials  say  the  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  for  the  program  is  taking  more 
time  than  anticipated,  that  "Quality  of  Life" 
and  like  environmental  reviews  are  being 
added  on  at  every  turn.  Is  there  too  much 
environmental  red  tape  straddling  the  Fed- 
eral development  program? 

I  do  not  view  the  assertion  of  bona  fide 
environmental  concerns  as  "red  tape."  There 
can  be  no  question  that  all  such  questions 
deserve  special  and  careful  scrutiny.  Certain- 
ly the  day  has  long  since  passed  when  any 
responsible  officials  would  think  of  this  as 
"red  tape."  The  obligation  of  the  people  at 
Interior  and  elsewhere  In  the  Govt,  is  to  ad- 
here fully  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  our  na- 
tional environmental  policy  laws.  Certainly, 
the  requirements  of  these  laws  impose 
heavier  burdens  on  the  bureaucracy.  The  task 
is  to  meet  the  questions  head-on.  Bring  the 
necessary  talent  and  manpower  to  bear  on 
the  problem  and  get  the  Job  done.  Also,  as  I 
have  said,  this  takes  a  sense  of  urgency  I 
have  not  yet  detected. 

Q.  Early  exploration  and  geophysical  stud- 
ies conducted  by  Dr.  Rex  and  others  Indicate 
huge  reserves,  2.5  million  acre-ft.  of  fresh 
water  and  10,000  megawatts  of  electrical 
power  at  the  minimum  In  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  alone.  Are  these  estimates  overly 
optimistic? 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Rex  Is  unquestionably  one 
of  the  nation's  most  experienced  and  knowl- 
edgeable experts  when  It  comes  to  evaluating 
the  geothermal  potential  of  the  Imperial 
Valley  in  southern  Calif,  and  the  Colorado 
River  Basin.  I  am  sure  his  estimates  of  the 
fresh  water  and  power  potential  in  the  basin 
have  been  carefully  developed,  but  I  am 
no  geologist  and  will  have  to  leave  his  figures 
to  the  experts.  The  Imperial  Valley  has  been 
the  scene  of  significant  geothermal  explora- 
tion on  both  the  American  and  Mexican 
sides  of  the  border.  And  there  Is  general 
agreement  that  It  Is  one  of  our  most  prom- 
ising areas.  Under  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
Project  Act  of  1968,  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion has  for  a  no.  of  yrs.  now  been  engaged 
in  an  Investigation  of  the  Valley's  geo- 
thermal resources  as  a  means  of  augmenting 
the  flow  of  the  Colorado.  According  to  their 
reports,  there  are  substantial  quantities  of 
low  salinity  water  associated  with  the  Val- 
ley's geothermal  resources  that  might  be 
used  not  only  to  augment  the  Colorado  but 
for  Irrigation  and  municipal  uses  as  well. 
Not  to  mention  electric  power  generation. 
Also — and  very  slgniflcantly,  I  think — in  the 
same  valley.  Just  a  few  miles  south  of  the 
border,  the  Mexicans  are  now  to  operate  a 
75  megawatt  geothermal  plant  and  will  pro- 
duce substantial  amounts  of  desalinated 
water.  There  is  no  question  In  my  mind 
that  work  being  done  In  that  part  of  the 
country  should  be  pressed  ahead. 

Q.  If  these  estimates  of  Rex  and  others 
arent  optimistic,  why  can't  this  nation 
marshal  Its  forces  to  go  ahead  with  devel- 
opment? Why  leave  such  immensely  valu- 
able natural  treasure  He  there  fallow? 

Some  yrs.  ago,  I  characterized  our  nation's 
geothermal  resources  as  a  sleeping  giant 
among  our  nation's  energy  reserves  that 
ought  to  be  awakened  and  put  to  work.  I 
agree  that  such  an  enormous  potential  for 
clean  power  generation,  new  fresh  water, 
and  the  hard  mineral  by-products  that  may 
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be  Involved  cannot  be  permitted  to  lie  fallow. 
The  record  we  developed  in  connection  with 
the  Geothermal  Steam  Act  indicates  that 
given  the  opportunity  to  lease  public  lands 
for  geothermal  exploration  and  development, 
private  enterprise  will  be  ready,  willing  and 
able  to  get  on  with  the  recovery  of  the  re- 
source. A  concerted  effort  was  made  to  struc- 
ture the  1970  Act  to  make  geothermal  de- 
velopment an  attractive  Investment  while, 
at  the  same  time,  protecting  the  general  pub- 
lic's interest  In  the  resource.  A  necessary  first 
step  Is  to  get  on  with  the  leasing  program. 

Q.  Do  you  anticipate  sponsoring  accelerated 
geothermal  development  legislation  this  yr.? 
Or  any  other  geothermal  legislative  pro- 
posals? 

Mine  Is  a  continuing  interest  in  all  con- 
structive proposals  to  advance  the  explora- 
tion and  development  of  the  resource.  One 
aspect  of  the  problem  that  gives  me  some 
concern  Is  the  present  lack  of  any  single 
authoritative  body  within  the  Govt,  to  serve 
as  a  clearinghouse  for  information,  coordi- 
nate projects,  and  Implement  an  aggressive 
national  program.  Nine  executive  dept.'s  and 
independent  agencies  are  now  involved  one 
way  or  another  In  geothermal  matters.  A  cen- 
trally-directed national  effort  to  marshall 
U.S.  resources  and  bring  them  to  beetf  in  a 
coordinated  fashion  is  needed,  and  proposals 
along  these  lines  are  now  under  study.  The 
States — particularly  those  with  geothermal 
resources — have  a  real  stake  In  this  also.  I 
think  we  have  to  consider  how  the  Federal 
Govt,  might  assist  their  efforts.  Proposals 
In  that  area  are  also  being  considered. 

Q.  If  you  agree  tempo  should  be  picked 
up  in  the  U.S.,  would  you  support  an  ac- 
celerated program,  perhaps  something  along 
lines  of  the  Goldwater-Pannln  resolution 
for  putting  Congressional  support  and  fund- 
ing behind  a  national  geothermal  effort? 

As  I  recall,  the  Goldwater-Fannln  Reso- 
lution focused  specifically  on  the  water 
problems  besetting  most  of  our  Western 
States.  It  asked  Congress  for  greatly  In- 
creased support  of  BuRec's  geothermal  pro- 
gram to  develop  new  fresh  water  supplies 
throughout  Western  States.  I  wholeheart- 
edly support  that  approach.  Geothermal 's 
promise  of  new  fresh  water  for  the  West  Is 
one  of  its  most  appealing  aspects.  I  agree 
tempo  of  the  Govt's  activity  should  be  In- 
creased. In  addition  to  BuRec,  other  agen- 
cies such  as  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
have  unparalleled  scientific  talents  and  fa- 
cilities that  should  be  brought  to  bear  on 
developing  the  techniques  and  technology 
needed  to  exploit  the  resource  economical- 
ly. In  the  last  Congress,  I  proposed  a  Nu- 
clear Geothermal  Power  Research  and  Dem- 
onstration Projects  Act  under  which  AEC 
In  cooperation  with  Industry  would  mount 
a  multl-yr.  program  to  ascertain  feasibility 
of  recovering  geothermal  energy  from  dry — 
so-called  "hot  rock" — geothermal  forma- 
tions through  use  of  nuclear  technology. 
The  beginning  of  such  an  effort  was  author- 
ized and  funded  in  fiscal  yr.  1972.  but  the 
Administration  has  withheld  the  money  for 
the  project.  I  think  this  kind  of  effort 
and  other  cooperative  efforts  by  govt,  and 
Industry  should   be   emphasized. 

Q.  The  recent  Hlckel  study  predicted 
132,000  megawatts  of  geothermal  electric- 
ity In  the  U.S.  by  1985.  or  about  20  percent 
of  the  country's  installed  electrical  capac- 
ity; It  assumes  a  national  research -develop- 
ment over  those  yrs.  of  $685  million.  The 
question   again,  are  these  no.'s  realistic? 

The  Hlckel  estimates  were  formulated  by 
very  knowledgeable  experts  from  through- 
out Govt,  and  Industry.  The  estimates  have 
survived  broad  scrutiny,  and  are  predicated 
on  a  comprehensive  research  program  for 
the  next  decade.  It's  difficult  at  best  to  pro- 
ject lO-yr.  costs,  but  relying  on  the  experts. 
I  think  one  can  feel  the  no.'s  have  been 
carefully  developed. 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Joining  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  (Mr. 
Jackson)  and  a  niunber  of  other  Sena- 
tors in  introducing  a  bill  to  establish  a 
coordinated  Federal  approach  to  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstra- 
tion of  fuels  and  energy  technologies.  If 
enacted  and  funded,  this  measure  will 
be  a  substantial  and  constructive  step 
toward  solving  the  short-  and  long-term 
energy  problems  facing  the  United 
States. 

As  the  Interior  Committee's  study  of 
national  fuels  and  energy  policy  has 
progressed  over  the  past  2  years,  nearly 
every  major  issue  which  the  committee 
has  investigated  has  been  found  to  in- 
clude a  significant  research  and  develop- 
ment component.  If  an  aggressive  pro- 
gram on  energy  technologies  had  been 
pursued  by  industry  and  Government  in 
the  past,  we  would  have  many  more 
policy  options  available  for  solving  the 
problems  we  fswie  today.  To  cite  only  a 
few  examples,  technologies  for  the  gas- 
ification of  coal  and  the  production  of 
oil  from  shale  have  been  on  the  verge 
of  commercial  application  for  years,  but 
the  remaining  development  work  has  not 
been  undertaken.  Great  portions  of  our 
domestic  fuel  resource  cannot  now  be 
used  because  pollution  control  technol- 
ogies have  not  been  developed,  and. 
even  now,  research  and  development  in 
pollution  control  are  inadequate.  Many 
options  to  improve  pollutant  removal, 
such  as  advanced  power  cycles,  are  re- 
ceiving little  attention. 

The  production,  conversion,  and  use  of 
energy  is  exceedingly  ineflBcient.  For  ex- 
ample, we  recover  only  about  30  percent 
of  the  oil  from  the  average  developed 
reservoir,  and  the  conversion  of  fuels  to 
electricity  results  in  a  loss  of  two-thirds 
of  the  energy.  Very  little  research  and 
development  is  being  done  to  reduce 
these  losses. 

The  unconventional  sources  of  energy 
have  been  largely  ignored.  The  United 
States  possesses  a  vast  geothermal  re- 
source which  has  been  used  for  very 
small  applications  for  many  years.  No 
real  efforts  have  been  made  imtll  very 
recently,  however,  to  inventory  the  re- 
source or  to  perfect  technologies  which 
would  extend  its  utility  to  major  power- 
plants  and  industrial  applications. 

Especially  in  the  western  States,  geo- 
thermal resources  have  the  ability  to 
provide  a  substantial  portion  of  future 
electrical  energy  demands.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  nearly  400,000  megawatts 
of  electric  generating  capacity  based 
upon  geothermal  energy  could  be  in- 
stalled in  the  United  States  by  the  year 
2000  if  an  active  research  and  develop- 
ment effort  were  initiated  quickly.  This 
amount  equals  the  nation's  total  present 
installed  generating  capacity  of  all  types. 
The  geothermal  resource,  therefore,  is 
potentially  an  important  part  of  the  Na- 
tion's energy  future. 

My  own  State  of  Idaho  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest  region  have  in  the  past  been 
heavily  dependent  upon  hydroelectric 
power.  Most  of  the  hydroelectric  dam 
sites  are  now  in  use,  however,  and  devel- 
opment of  many  of  those  which  remain 


would  entail  the  loss  of  unique  natural 
areas  and  the  few  remaining  wild  river 
reaches  in  the  region.  The  State  and  the 
region's  increasing  electric  demands 
must  be  met  from  alternative  sources. 

There  is  geologic  evidence  that  much 
of  Idaho  is  underlain  by  an  extensive 
geothermal  resource.  The  Snake  River 
Plain  is  a  recent  volcanic  area  and  ther- 
mal springs  exist  at  many  points.  Very 
little  active  field  exploration  has  been 
done,  but  the  evidence  indicates  that 
there  are  hot  rock  formations  close  to 
the  surface.  Coupled  with  the  water 
which  is  available  in  the  Snake  Plain 
aquifer,  the  heat  energy  from  these  for- 
mations could  provide  a  major  source  of 
renewable,  environmentally  desirable 
electric  energy  for  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Federal  support  to  unlock  the  geo- 
thermal potential  of  the  western  United 
States  has  been  minimal.  In  this  fiscal 
year  Federal  funding  for  all  geothermal 
research  is  only  $3.4  mllhon.  The  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  fiscal  year  1974  pro- 
poses only  $4.1  million. 

Much  of  the  experience  and  nearly  all 
of  the  current  research  is  concerned 
with  readily  accessible  dry  stesun  fields, 
such  as  the  Geysers  development  in 
northern  California,  and  with  hot  water 
deposits  which  have  been  identified. 
More  work  needs  to  be  done  in  each  of 
these  areas,  but  the  total  potential 
energy  available  from  such  deposits  is 
limited.  By  far,  the  most  enormous  geo- 
thermal energy  potential  Is  In  dry  hot 
rock  formations.  If  appropriate  tech->' 
nologies  can  be  developed,  this  resource 
can  conceivably  meet  a  major  part  of  our 
energy  needs  for  several  centuries. 

Title  5  of  the  measure  which  I  am 
cosponsoring  would  establish  a  Geo- 
thermal Energy  Development  Corpora- 
tion. The  corporation  would  provide  up 
to  80  percent  Federal  financing  for  a 
joint  Federal-industry  effort  which 
would  culminate  in  full-scale,  commer- 
cial-size geothermal  facilities  to  produce 
electricity.  The  Federal  assistance  would 
be  adequate  to  overcome  the  risk  of  In- 
vestment in  the  venture,  but  the  Indus- 
trial partners  would  have  a  real  voice  in 
management  commensurate  with  their 
financial  participation. 

When  the  demonstration  phase  of  the 
venture  is  completed.  In  15  years  or  less, 
the  Federal  involvement  would  ter- 
minate. 

This  kind  of  single-purpose,  goal- 
oriented  management  is  essential  if  geo- 
thermal energy  is  to  be  transformed 
from  its  present  role  as  a  scientific  cu- 
riosity into  a  substantial  energy  source. 
To  formulate  sound  national  energy  pol- 
icies now  and  in  future  generations,  we 
shall  need  the  widest  range  of  energy 
options  possible.  We  can  no  longer  afford 
to  deny  ourselves  the  choice  of  using  our 
vast  domestic  energy  resources  in  en- 
vironmentally acceptable  ways.  We  must 
have  the  ability  to  choose  that  policy 
alternative  if  It  becomes  necessar>'. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
winter  we  have  faced  greater  energy 
shortages  than  possibly  during  any  pe- 
riod of  our  history.  Schools  and  factories 
have  been  closed  sporadic  aJly  throughout 
the  Midwest  because  of  a  lack  of  fuel 
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oil.  And,  in  New  Jersey,  oil  and  gas 
wholesalers  have  been  told  that  they 
will  have  to  ration  gasoline  this  summer. 

To  stave  off  these  Immediate  jroblems, 
there  has  been  a  temporary  el  minatlon 
of  quotas  on  some  oil  Impor  s.  Hope- 
fully, the  administration's  appioach  will 
enable  us  to  avoid  harsh  shortages  if 
we  are  fortunate  enough  to  continue  to 
have  imseasonably  warm  weather. 

However,  this  was  a  necessary  short- 
term  reflex  action  to  a  crisis  and  cer- 
tainly does  not  provide  adequite  long- 
term  relief. 

I  am  very  plsased  to  join  Senator  Jack- 
son in  sponsoring  the  "NationiJ  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Act  of  1973." 
In  my  judgment,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  legislatio:i  related 
to  scientific  research  that  Congress  has 
ever  considered.  The  comprehensive 
study  of  national  fuels  and  ener  gy  policy, 
conducted  by  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee pursuant  to  Senate  Reso  lution  45, 
has  revealed  that  expanded  res(  arch  and 
development  offers  the  most  promising 
approach  to  meet  the  energy  problems 
facing  this  Nation.  Yet  the  lev«l  of  Fed- 
eral energy  research  has  been  woefully 
Inadequate  and  the  administration  is 
continuing  to  pursue  an  equallj  woefully 
Inadequate  coiu-se. 

We  now  realize  that  providir  g  a  suffl- 
cient  supply  of  energy  will  be  one  of  this 
coimtry's  great  challenges  in  'the  next 
decade.  Unfortimately.  the  adtailnistra- 
tion  has  met  this  challenge  on  y  from  a 
dangerously  narrow  perspective  and  with 
little  promise  for  the  future. 

Apparently,  Mr.  Nxon  hopeii  that  we 
will  endorse  his  program  to  concentrate 
on  promoting  nuclear  power.  While  he 
has  told  us  that  fast  breeder  ni  iclear  re- 
actors create  more  fuel  than  ihey  con- 
sume as  they  create  electricit; ',  he  has 
neglected  to  point  out  that  p  utonium, 
the  fuel  for  breeder  reactors  remains 
radioactive  for  about  240.000  y  ;ars.  that 
its  disposal  is  a  substantial  pro  >lem,  and 
that  the  breeder  reactor  technology  still 
contains  many  gaps  and  shortc<)mings. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Washington 
Post  recently  had  an  article  wh  ch  stated 
that  the  first  fast  breeder  nuc  ear  elec- 
tric plant,  under  construction  now,  has 
suffered  a  1-year  construction  lelay  and 
an  $85  million  cost  over  rim.  With  the 
potential  catastrophic  envir  onmental 
problems  and  now  these  teclinological 
and  financial  difficulties.  ]  cannot 
fathom  why  we  are  pursuing  th  is  project 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  alterr  atives. 

The  Interior  Committee's  study  indi- 
cates that  viable  and  safe  alematives 
exist  which,  with  a  solid  coirmltment, 
can  be  realized  within  10  years  This  bill 
intends  to  make  the  United  States  self- 
sufBcient  in  the  production  <if  energy 
within  10  years. 

Although  this  may  seem  oi  erly  am- 
bitious to  some,  I  suggest  thai  it  is  re- 
alistic when  we  consider  the  resources 
that  are  available  in  this  coui  try.  Coal 
is  extremely  abundant,  the  Nat  onal  Sci- 
ence Foundation  is  convinced  that  we 
can  harness  solar  energj'  for  m  iny  needs 
in  less  than  a  decade,  and  a  supply  of 
geothermal  energy  is  already  being  used 
successfully  to  a  limited  exteit  in  the 
western  part  of  the  country. 


Senator  Jackson's  bill  would  provide 
the  money  and  authority  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  assume  a  position  of 
world  leadership  in  the  development  of 
safe,  basic  energy  sources. 

One  point  which  makes  this  bill  par- 
ticularly important  is  that  it  sets  self- 
suCBciency  as  an  attainable  goal.  In  New 
Jersey,  we  are  threatened  by  the  admin- 
istration's apparent  interest  In  con- 
structing deepwater  ports  used  for  oil 
Importation.  These  ports  would  be  con- 
structed to  accommodate  supertankers 
which  transport  crude  oil  most  efficiently 
from  the  Mideast. 

I  see  several  problems  with  this  pro- 
posal. First,  the  construction  of  such  a 
port  would  necessarily  entail  extensive 
industrialization  and  involves  the  poten- 
tial for  massive  oil  spills  and  related  pol- 
lution, all  of  which  would  destroy  the 
present  exceptional  recreation  oppor- 
tunities of  the  areas  Involved.  Second,  It 
also  indicates  a  national  policy  neces- 
sarily involving  dependence  on  Mideast 
oil  which  means  reliance  on  the  govern- 
ments of  a  politically  unstable  area. 
Third,  it  would  substantially  Increase  our 
balance  of  payments  deficit. 

The  Washington  Post  also  recently 
printed  an  article  on  the  role  played  by 
Middle  Eastern  oil  money  in  the  latest 
attacks  on  the  dollar  in  European  money 
markets.  I  believe  that  we  must  move 
away  from  providing  foreign  govern- 
ments with  v£ist  amoimts  of  dollars 
merely  because  we  are  unwilling  to  in- 
vest in  American  resources. 

We  have  waited  several  weeks  now  for 
the  President's  energy  message.  However, 
a  reading  of  the  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment proposals  in  the  budget  Indi- 
cates that  the  administration  would  have 
us  pursue  a  reckless  course  toward  more 
nuclear  power  with  a  nominal  increase 
In  funding  for  the  technologies  which 
may  have  the  most  promise  in  this  coun- 
try. 

I  commend  Senator  Jackson  for  his 
diligent  study  and  great  imderstanding 
of  the  energy  problems  we  are  facing.  He 
brings  to  us  a  proposal  which  will  enable 
the  United  States  to  move  forward  on 
possibly  one  of  our  greatest  adventures — 
the  harnessing  of  the  elements  and  con- 
ditions around  us  to  produce  the  energy 
in  a  manner  which  enhances  rather  than 
imperils  life.  His  leadership  on  this  is- 
sue is  a  source  of  encouragement  to  those 
of  us  who  are  greatly  concerned  about 
our  present  energy  difficulties  and  who 
are  dismayed  by  the  absence  of  positive 
leadership  by  the  administration. 

I  warmly  embrace  Senator  Jackson's 
bill,  the  National  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Policy  Act  of  1973,  and 
urge  that  the  Senate  consider  this  Im- 
portant legislation  as  soon  as  possible 
this  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
articles  I  mentioned  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Delay,  Overbtjn  Hit  A-Plant 
(By  Thomaa  O'TooIe) 

The  model  for  the  nation's  first  fast-breed- 
er nuclear  electric  plant  has  suffered  a  one- 


year  construction  delay  and  an  $86  nUlUon 
cost  overrun.  The  problems  ultimately  could 
delay  operation  of  the  main  fast-breeder 
plant  Itself. 

President  Nixon  has  made  the  fast  breeder 
a  national  goal  and  set  a  1980  target  date 
for  completion  of  the  first  one,  at  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn. 

"Everything  Is  being  done  to  have  the 
breeder  demonstration  plant  ready  to  operate 
by  the  target  date,"  said  Milton  Shaw,  direc- 
tor of  reactor  development  for  the  Atomic 
ESiergy  Commission. 

"Our  chances  of  meeting  that  date  are 
50-50." 

In  his  energy  message  to  Congress  21 
months  ago,  President  Nixon  called  the  fast 
breeder  one  of  the  country's  brightest  hopes 
for  easing  a  chronic  shortage  of  energy. 

"Because  of  Its  highly  efficient  use  of  nu- 
clear fuel,"  the  President  said,  "the  breeder 
reactor  could  extend  the  life  of  our  natural 
uranium  fuel  supply  from  decades  to  cen- 
turies, with  far  less  Impact  on  the  environ- 
ment than  the  power  plants  which  are  op- 
erating today." 

Meeting  the  target  date  for  the  fast  breeder 
depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  experience 
the  AEC  has  with  the  fast  breeder  proto- 
type— a  plant  now  under  construction  at 
Hanford,  Wash.,  called  the  Past  Flux  Test 
Facility.  It  Is  this  plant  that  has  suddenly 
been  hit  by  sizable  cost  overruns  and  con- 
struction delays. 

The  AEC  told  Congress'  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  that  costs  of  the  Hanford 
prototype  have  skyrocketed  In  the  last  year 
from  $102.8  mUlion  to  $187.8  mUllon,  delay- 
ing completion  of  the  plant  from  February, 

1974.  to  June,  1976. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Joint  Committee,  AEC 
general  manager  Robert  E.  Holllngsworth 
conceded  that  the  Hanford  plant  coiild  incur 
additional  costs  of  more  than  $30  million 
that  could  delay  completion  of  the  plant  an- 
other year,  to  May,  1976. 

"Despite  the  fact  that  a  number  of  the 
most  difficult  and  costly  plant  components 
are  nearlng  completion,"  Holllngsworth  said 
In  the  letter,  "realistic  work  plans  with  re- 
vised cost  and  schedule  estimates  are  not  yet 
agreed  upon  by  the  key  participants." 

Holllngsworth  said  that  some  contractors 
believe  the  plant  can  be  finished  in  June, 

1975,  for  $185  million,  while  others  don't 
think  It  can  be  completed  before  May.  1976, 
for  anything  less  than  $220  million. 

The  AEC  put  the  blame  for  the  delays 
and  cost  overruns  on  a  range  of  reasons,  from 
a  change  in  contractors  and  a  shortage  of 
experienced  engineers  to  underestimating 
the  complexity  of  the  Job. 

"I  never  dreamed  ...  I  never  thoiight  we'd 
be  so  short  of  technology,"  the  AEC's  Shaw 
said.  "We've  had  to  go  betck  and  redesign 
every  one  of  the  pumps  and  valves  we're 
using  in  this  plant." 

The  Hanford  plant  will  use  liquid  sodium 
metal  to  cool  its  fast-flux  nuclear  reactor. 
That  has  placed  special  stress  on  the  pipes, 
pumps  and  valves  that  move  this  corrosive 
and  reactive  around  the  reactor  core. 

Shaw  said  the  six  sodium  pumps  that  will 
be  Installed  in  the  Hanford  plant  have  ended 
up  costing  $2  million  apiece,  eight  times 
the  original  estimate.  Twelve  valves  to  be 
used  in  the  plant  cost  $800,000  each,  again 
at  least  eight  times  the  estimate. 

"We  had  $4.5  million  Invested  in  the  de- 
sign of  these  valves  when  we  had  to  change 
contractors,"  Shaw  said.  "We  ended  up  in- 
vesting another  $1  million  Just  In  the  de- 
sign, even  after  we  pulled  out  of  the  first 
contractor." 

Shaw  insisted  that  the  delays  at  Hanford 
do  not  automatically  mean  delays  at  the 
first  breeder  plant  to  be  built  at  Oak  Ridge, 
which  will  be  the  first  plant  in  the  United 
States  to  produce  more  nuclear  fuel  than  It 
consumes.  Shaw  said  the  large  component* 
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of  the  Hanford  plant  will  be  Identical  to 
the  ones  to  be  used  at  Oak  Ridge. 

"We're  absorbing  trouble  at  Hanford,"  he 
said,  "so  there  will  be  none  at  Oak  Ridge." 

Not  everybody  in  the  nuclear  power  busi- 
ness agrees  with  Shaw,  either  on  the  cost 
estimates  for  Oak  Ridge  or  on  the  construc- 
tion timetable.  The  plant  is  scheduled  for 
completion  at  a  cost  of  $600  million,  but 
one  reliable  source  said  It  will  not  be  built 
for  less  than  $700  million. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  5,  19731 

Arab  Oil  Money  Hitbt  Dollar 
(By  Ronald  Koven  and  David  B.  Ottaway) 

Arab  oil  money  played  a  large  psirt  In  the 
monetary  crisis  which  forced  a  second  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar  last  month,  accord- 
ing to  both  Arab  and  U.S.  officials. 

Some  well-placed  Arab  sources  claim  that 
as  much  as  half  of  the  $6  billion  In  specula- 
tive money  that  fiowed  to  Frankfurt  in  mld- 
Pebruary  consisted  of  Arab-owned  Euro- 
dollars. U.S.  sources  view  that  as  somewhat 
exaggerated,  but  they  readily  concede  that 
Arab  money  accounted  for  at  least  $1  billion. 

The  last  official  estimate  of  the  Bank  for 
International  Settlements  Is  that  the  Middle 
Eastern  countries  hold  $7.5  billion  of  the  $80 
billion  In  the  Eurodollar  market,  made  up 
of  dollars  circulating  In  Europe  and  not  re- 
patriated to  the  United  States. 

There  has  been  growing  concern  In  the 
U.S.  government  that  the  Arab  oU -producing 
states,  whose  steadily  mounting  official  bank 
holdings  are  now  calculated  at  about  $12 
billion,  might  be  tempted  to  use  their  mone- 
tary clout  for  political  ends.  Their  reserves 
are  expected  to  double  in  the  next  three 
years. 

Private  holdings  of  the  Arab  ruling  fami- 
lies are  thought  to  be  roughly  equal  to  the 
official  government  reserves  in  many  of  the 
oU  states. 

Despite  urglngs  by  radical  Arabs  that  the 
oil  money  be  used  deliberately  to  pressure 
the  United  States  Into  changing  its  Middle 
East  policy,  it  is  generally  believed  that,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Libya,  the  Arab 
money  was  moved  in  February  In  resftonse 
to  the  normal  instinct  of  monetary  self- 
preservation. 

It  is  widely  conceded  that  the  major  U.S. 
oil  companies  also  played  a  large  part  In  the 
Frankfurt  speculation  and  that  the  Arab 
governments  simply  followed  their  lead  In 
this  instance. 

There  Is  some  dispute  whether  Saudi 
Arabia,  the  superpower  of  the  oil  exporters 
and  perhaps  Washington's  closest  Arab  ally, 
took  part  in  the  attack  against  the  dollar. 

Saudi  sources  Insist  that  they  simply  took 
a  heavy  loss  on  the  devaluation,  keeping 
their  $3  billion  In  reserves  where  It  was 
bound  to  suffer  in  any  devaluation.  But  other 
knowledgeable  Arab  sources  contend  that 
the  Saudis  also  tried  to  protect  their  dollar 
holdings,  along  with  most  of  the  other  Arab 
governments. 

U.S.  sources  tend  to  believe  that  Libya, 
the  most  politically  motivated  of  the  large 
Arab  fund  holders,  was  one  of  the  most  ac- 
tive speculators.  The  Libyans  are  known  to 
have  attacked  the  British  pound  In  the  past 
for  purely  political  reasons. 

Pinning  down  the  source  of  such  "hot 
money"  flows,  however,  is  very  difficult. 

If  an  order  to  switch  from  dollars  to  West 
German  marks  comes  from  an  Arab  account 
In  Beirut  through  a  corresponding  Swiss 
bank,  there  Is  no  way  for  money  changers 
in  Frankfurt  to  know  exactly  who  placed 
the  order.  There  is  hard  evidence,  however, 
that  Arab  officials  in  Beirut  are  trying  to 
keep  track  of  who  does  what,  and  the  Arab 
League  is  known  to  have  conducted  a  de- 
tailed study  of  the  subject. 

It  Is  far  too  early  even  to  make  an  edu- 
cated guess  of  who  is  behind  the  latest  at- 
tack on  the  dollar  In  which  the  West  Ger- 
man central  bank  was  forced  on  Thursday 


to  buy  up  almost  $3  billion,  the  record  for 
a  single  day. 

The  problem  of  determining  who  the 
speculators  are  will  be  a  key  consideration 
In  a  forthcoming  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  investigation  to  be  conducted  by 
the  subcommittee  on  multinational  corpo- 
rations headed  by  Sen.  Frank  Church  (D- 
Idaho). 

Sources  close  to  the  preparations  for  that 
Inquiry  are  expressing  shock  that  the  U.S. 
government  has  so  little  hard  information 
on  who  has  been  speculating  against  the 
dollar. 

But  bemklng  soxirces  say  that,  of  the  ma- 
jor U.S.  and  foreign  corporations  operating 
across  national  boundaries,  the  oU  com- 
panies are  the  most  prone  to  play  the  money 
markets.  This  is  because  they  must  pay 
huge  syxcas  to  the  Arab  oU  states,  and  the 
companies  try  to  settle  their  debts  In  the 
most  advantageous  way. 

Thus,  If  there  Is  $100  million  to  be  paid 
to  Kuwait  in  three  months,  for  example,  an 
oil  company  might  be  tempted  to  buy 
marks  now  In  anticipation  of  a  dollar  de- 
valuation or  an  upward  revaluation  of  the 
mark. 

If  the  bet  Is  correct,  the  company  cotild 
make  a  tidy  profit,  buying  back  the  $100 
million  it  needs  to  pay  Kuwait  and  pocket- 
ing $10  million  In  marks  In  addition  in  a 
10  per  cent  devaluation. 

This  practice,  known  as  "leads  and  lags," 
is  a  contagious  example  for  the  Arab  treas- 
uries, whose  officials  have  often  been  tutored 
by  the  Western  oil  companies. 

An  Arab  League  study  by  Prof.  Youssef 
Sayegh,  head  of  the  economics  department 
at  the  American  University  of  Beirut  and 
a  prominent  Palestinian,  concluded,  bow- 
ever,  that  there  are  some  limitations  to  the 
use  of  oil  money  as  a  political  weapon. 

He  cited  the  case  of  a  huge,  politically  mo- 
tivated transfer  (more  than  $1  billion  ac- 
cording to  one  estimate)  of  Libyan  funds 
from  Britain  to  France  In  late  1971. 

Sayegh  said  that  most  of  the  Libyan  money 
found  Its  way  back  to  British  banks  within 
a  week  because  there  weis  essentially  nowhere 
else  for  it  to  be  absorbed.  "The  Arabs  are 
prisoners  of  their  own  funds,"  he  concluded. 

The  militant  Libyan  government,  with  offi- 
cial reserves  now  estimated  at  more  than  33 
billion,  is  considered  so  far  to  be  the  only 
Arab  state  with  both  the  resources  and  the 
Inclination  to  use  its  money  holdings  for  po- 
litical purposes. 

Equally  militant  Iraq,  a  country  now  In 
heavy  financial  difficulties,  is  potentially 
more  troublesome  for  the  monetary  sysj«m 
than  Libya,  however. 

While  Libya's  oil  reserves  are  limited  and 
Its  production  has  been  cut  back.  Iraq  is  now 
considered  to  have  the  second  largest  reserves 
In  the  Middle  East  after  Saudi  Arabia.  It 
plans  to  expand  Its  production  after  Just  set- 
tling a  nationalization  dispute  with  Western 
companies.  Until  recently,  non-Arab  Iran  was 
traditionally  ranked  as  the  Middle  East's  sec- 
ond largest  oil  source.  But  recent  official  esti- 
mates are  that  Iraq's  oil  potential  far  out- 
strips Iran's. 

For  the  moment,  however.  Western  worries 
about  Arab  oil  money's  place  In  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system  are  largely  confined 
to  the  manipulations  of  the  coffers  of  such 
traditionalist  kingdoms  and  sheikdoms  as 
Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  Abu  Dhabi,  Bahrein 
and  Qatar. 

Their  current  monetary  tactics  are  still 
thought  to  be  purely  motivated  by  profit- 
taking  and  self-protection.  That,  as  recant 
events  In  Frankfurt  have  proven,  is  threat 
enough  to  force  the  burning  of  the  proverbial 
midnight  oU  In  the  chanceries  of  the  West. 

It  Is  clear,  however,  that  those  traditional- 
ist Arab  states  are  becoming  conscious  of  the 
leverage  they  can  have  on  the  monetary  sys- 
tem at  crucial  moments. 

When  the  United  States  had  Its  first  de- 


valuation. In  December  1971,  the  Arab  states 
were  Just  beginning  to  build  up  their  re- 
serves. Since  then,  official  Saudi  dollar  hold- 
ings have  nearly  tripled.  With  more  to  lose 
than  before,  the  Saudis  and  others  are  de- 
manding to  know  whether  their  friendship 
with  the  United  States  will  continue  to  cost 
them  money  every  time  there  Is  a  devalua- 
tion, not  to  speak  of  the  cost  to  their  posi- 
tion In  the  Arab  world  If  Washington  con- 
tinues to  back  Israel  against  the  Arab  cause. 


By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
S.  1285.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  inspection 
of  farmers'  income  tax  returns  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gathering  data  for  statistical  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

PROTECTING  CONFIDENTIALITY  OF  FARMERS' 
INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  prohibit  the  inspection  of  farmers'  in- 
come tax  returns  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  statistical  purposes,  as 
contemplated  by  Executive  Order  11697. 1 
am  joined  by  Senators  Mondale,  McGee, 
and  Eagleton  in  offering  this  legislation. 

At  the  time  that  it  became  public 
knowledge,  there  was  concern  expressed 
by  individual  farmers  and  farm  organiz- 
ations that  the  Executive  order  would 
breach  the  confidentiality  of  individual 
citizens'  income  tax  returns.  I  share  in 
that  concern. 

Although  the  objectives  of  the  Execu- 
tive order  may  have  been  correct,  I  think 
it  is  a  dangerous  precedent  to  open  up 
the  income  tax  returns  of  individuals  to 
obtain  statistical  information.  In  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives this  week,  it  is  my  imder- 
standing that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  conceded  that  the  authority 
granted  in  this  Executive  order  is  much 
broader  than  they  had  originally  sought. 

The  information  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  sought  to  obtain 
from  inspecting  income  tax  returns  can 
easily  be  obtained  through  the  Census  of 
Agriculture  each  5  years,  or  more  fre- 
quently if  the  Department  feels  the  need 
for  more  frequent  information,  by  in- 
stituting an  annual  abbreviated  census. 

The  order  sets  a  dangerous  precedent. 
As  the  editor  of  the  Sioux  Palls  Argus- 
Leader  in  my  State  points  out: 

It  win  be  a  simple  step  to  extend  authority 
to  check  tax  returns  to  other  Federal  agencies 
and  to  other  groups  of  citizens. 

The  time  to  check  the  trend  toward 
breaching  the  confidentiality  of  privi- 
leged information  about  individual  citi- 
zens is  now.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill,  and  an  editorial 
from  the  February  10,  1973.  edition  of 
the  Sioux  Falls  Argus -Leader,  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  1285 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asesmbled.  That  section 
6103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  publicity  of  returns  and  dis- 
closure of  information  as  to  persons  filing 
Income  tax  returns)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 
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"(g)  Certain  Inspections  by  Department 
of  Agriculture  Prohibited. — Notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a),  income  tax 
returns  of  persons  having  farm  operations 
shall  not  be  open  to  examination  and  In- 
spection by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  data,  is  may  be 
needed  for  statistical  purposes,  at>out  such 
persons'  farm  operations." 


Argus 


[From  the  Slouz  Falls  (S.  Dak.) 

Leader,  Feb.  10,  1973) 
Eying  Tax  Returns  or  VS.  P/1rmees 


story 


purpcse 
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The     U.S.     Department     of 
(USDA)  will  now  have  access  to 
come  tax  returns  from  1967  to  the 
thanks  to  an  executive  order  slgne  1 
Ident  Richard  Nixon  Jan.  17th 

His  order  drew  little  attention  al 
The   Des  Moines  Register's  Oeorg^ 
based  In  Washington,  spotted  the 
developed  a  copyrighted  news 
paper. 

The  order  stated  that  the  USDA 
spect  the  returns  "for  the 
talnlng  data  about  such  persons' 
atlons.  The  order  specifies  that 
matlon  obtained  by  the  USDA 
tax   returns   must   be   used   "for 
purposes  only." 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  It  needed  the  Information  frdm 
turns  because  Its  local  USDA  offlcljils 
have  complete  lists  of  farmers, 
sidles  do  not  go  to  all  those  wh^ 
farming    operations.    The 
says   It   Is  not   Interested   In 
sonal   financial   Information,   but 
names   of  farmers,   the  type  of 
operate  and  some  data  on  gross 
farming  "operations.  The  departmei^t 
excuse    that    tax    data    would 
needed  Information  at  less  cost 
tlonal  survey  to  get  the  names  of 

The  department  said  the 
needed  so  that  It  can  bring  up 
estimates  on  crop  and  livestock 

In  our  opinion,  this  move  doek 
for  the  nation's  farmers  and  coul  1 
breach  the  confidentiality  of  Income 
turns.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
be  able  to  get  the  Information  It 
the  farm  census,  crop  and  livestock 
and  other  statistical  data. 

It  will  be  a  simple  step  to 
Ity   to  check   tax   returns   to   othfer 
agencies  and  to  other  groups  of 

This  Is  a  battle  that  congressmJEin 
take  up  for  the  benefit  of  the 
represent. 
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By  Mr.  HARTKE 
S.  1286.  A  bill  to  provide  foi[  national 
growth  policy  planning,  and    'or  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Comjnittee  on 
Government  Operations. 

NATIONAL    CBOWTH    POLIC 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President, 
months.   I  have   been  deeply 
about    our    Federal 
ability  to  effectively  implement 
grams.  I  have  reflected  most 
the  plight  of  the  poor.  Then 
have  discovered  in  the  last 
people  in  this  country.  They  do 
well  as  the  rest  of  us.  They  do 
good  housing  or  good  schools 
jobs.  They  have,  as  the 
inadequate  income.  Yet,  even 
Government  programs  workec 
we  could  remedy  aU  their  material 
comings,  could  that  solve  our 
I  doubt  it.  For  to  be  poor  in 
today  is  to  be  shorn  of  dignitji 
ual  worth  and  meaning  in  a  socilety 
these   are   the  only  real 
having. 
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Now  the  administration  tells  us  that 
it  will  forget  the  American  poor.  They 
even  claim  they  have  a  constitutional 
right  to  do  so. 

But  that  must  not  be  our  answer.  We 
must  concern  ourselves  with  these  peo- 
ple, but  not  in  our  old  tradition  of  liberal- 
ism. For  it  has  been  the  very  paladin  of 
our  liberal  faith  who  has  brought  us  to 
our  downfall.  Lyndon  Johnson,  In  the 
first  days  of  his  rule,  enacted  virtually 
every  dream  of  the  New  E>eal;  himdreds 
of  bills,  thousands  of  programs,  dollars 
by  the  billions.  But  something  went 
wrong.  The  education  bill  did  not  edu- 
cate the  children.  There  were  programs 
for  new  c-ties — but  they  destroyed  more 
than  they  built.  There  was  medicare — 
but  it  shot  the  cost  of  medical  care  sky- 
ward, while  doing  little  or  nothing  to 
improve  the  quality  of  care  or  the  health 
of  the  people. 

There  were  programs  for  the  farm 
which  nearly  eliminated  the  farmer.  We 
promised  blacks  that  patience  would 
bring  justice.  We  promised  whites  that 
justice  would  bring  order.  We  acliieved 
neither.  Greatest  and  most  tragic  of  all 
was  our  failure  to  bring  real  and  sub- 
stantive improvement  to  the  lot  and  life 
of  the  black  ghettos  of  the  great  cities. 
Our  efforts  were  sincere  and  well-inten- 
tioned, but  they  were  encrusted  with  bu- 
reaucracy; bemused  by  the  absurd  no- 
tion that  dignity  and  pride  could  be 
conferred  by  fiat  or  created  by  meager 
handouts;  and  ultimately  poisoned  by 
the  vain  hope  that  the  terrible  legacy  of 
centuries  of  oppression  could  be  wiped 
away  without  cost  or  danger  to  ourselves. 
The  result  has  been  waste — the  worst 
kind;  not  the  waste  of  money,  but  the 
waste  of  hope,  the  waste  of  compassion, 
the  waste  of  dreams — the  waste  of  the 
best  possibilities  of  our  generation. 

Now  there  is  no  liberal  program  left  to 
enact,  and  the  consequences  are  all 
around  us.  We  must  now  engage  our- 
selves in  depthly  analysis  of  our  political 
problems,  we  must  return  to  the  root  of 
the  Nation's  soul.  We  must  affirm  in  a 
time  of  national  and  personal  disinte- 
gration the  ties  that  bind;  In  a  time 
when  poverty  of  spirit  reaches  far  beyond 
the  ghetto,  to  affirm  the  dignity  and 
pride  of  those  who  are  lost  even  to 
themselves;  in  a  time  when  liberalism 
is  failing  to  find  new  ways  to  make  Gov- 
ernment work,  and  new  purposes  for 
men  to  believe  in. 

This  is  our  program — a  national 
growth  program  which  has  as  its  fimda- 
mental  objective  the  shaping  and  re- 
shaping of  national  growth  forces  in 
order  to  maximize  their  utility  for  those 
who  have  largely  been  affected  by  them 
in  a  negative  rather  than  a  positive  man- 
ner. Thus,  from  a  national  perspective, 
much  more  is  called  for  than  simply  an 
efficient  coordination  of  existing  pro- 
grsmis  and  policies.  What  is  called  for  are 
new  policies  and  instruments  both  to 
transform  and  reorder  the  impact  of 
such  forces  on  the  lives  of  the  minorities 
and  the  poor. 

National  growth  forces,  are,  indeed, 
complex  and  the  interrelationship  be- 
tween them  even  more  so.  How  we  iden- 
tify and  conceptualize  them,  in  itself, 
depends  in  part  upon  the  factors  of  policy 


on  which  we  focus.  Our  program  must 
address  the  following  seven  factors  of  na- 
tional policy:  disparities  of  race  and  in- 
come in  metropolitan  regions;  popula- 
tion growth;  environmental  quality; 
employment  location  and  economic 
growth;  housing;  land  use;  and  govern- 
mental reorganization  to  increase  gov- 
enmiental  efficiency. 

There  is  an  interrelation  between  each 
of  these  seven  factors.  In  the  metropoli- 
tan region,  we  may  identify  two  broad 
population  configurations  along  racial 
lines:  blacks  are  Isu-gely  confined  to  the 
central  city,  whites  to  suburbia.  We  could 
trace  these  patterns  partly  to  govern- 
mental policies;  for  example,  the  his- 
toric impact  of  PHA  programs  on  the 
development  of  suburbia,  the  confine- 
ment of  public  housing  projects  to  the 
central  city,  and  the  resulting  conse- 
quence of  the  racial  character  of  policy 
outcomes.  In  addition,  there  are  certain 
considerations  that  thread  some  of  those 
factors  together,  such  as  issues  relating 
to  public  and  private  financing  mecha- 
nisms for  long-term  urban  and  rural 
growth  needs,  or  the  role  of  the  States 
in  dealing  with  urban  growth  and  rural 
development.  In  the  expansion  of  present 
population  and  income  configurations, 
the  fiscal  difficulties  of  the  central  city 
are  exacerbated.  These  trends  further 
legitimize  the  geographic  isolation  of  the 
central  city,  undercut  its  shrinking  politi- 
cal base,  and  erode  basic  political  and 
social  values;  for  example,  belief  In  the 
openness  of  the  social  system.  Likewise, 
neglect  of  rural  areas  which  are  left  in 
the  technological  and  economic  back- 
wash caused  by  changing  methods  of 
agricultural  production,  depletion  of 
mineral  resources  and  resulting  unem- 
ployment, seriously  aggravate  urban 
pressures  by  sustained  migration  to  al- 
ready dense  central  cities  or,  worse, 
leaving  behind  in  stagnant  rural  areas, 
the  very  old  and  the  very  young  whose 
basic  human  needs  cannot  be  served  due 
to  inadequate  tax  bases  and  the  paucity 
of  needed  health,  education,  and  hous- 
ing programs. 

Accompanjing  population  distribution 
patterns  as  both  cause  and  effect  is  the 
suburbanization  of  industry  and  busi- 
ness. This  phenomenon  is  a  trend  with 
a  considerable  time  line.  The  obvious 
shift  has  been  the  movement  of  manu- 
facturing employment  opportunities  to 
the  suburbs,  which  coincides  with  a  shift 
In  central  city  employment  opportuni- 
ties from  a  blue  to  a  white  collar  base. 

This  pattern  has  been  reinforced  by 
other  developments,  including  land  use 
policies,  which  have  reinforced  racial 
disparities  and  prevented  free  popula- 
tion movement. 

The  Government  role  properly  Is  to 
guide  rather  than  worsen  these  economic 
and  demographic  trends.  Accordingly 
there  is  a  need  for  a  Federal  govern- 
mental monitoring  of  the  various  gov- 
ernmental efforts  to  deal  with  these 
trends. 

This  role  should  proceed  from  a  co- 
herent approach  to  national  and  lu-ban 
growth  policy. 

Our  response  must  be  to  escalate  the 
level  of  plarming  and  provide  adequate 
governmental  powers  via  metroi>olitan 
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organization,  disperse  the  ghettoes  and 
open  up  the  suburbs  through  Integration, 
contain  urban  sprawl  through  land 
banking  and  regional  land  use  controls, 
increase  and  equalize  the  metropolitan 
revenue  base  through  a  national  develop- 
ment bank,  compel  the  participation  of 
the  Nation's  corporate  giants  in  this  en- 
deavor, and  provide  the  mechanisms  for 
translating  our  response  Into  accom- 
plishments. 

Last  May  11, 1  introduced  the  National 
Growth  Policy  Planning  Act  of  1973  to 
engender  debate  in  the  Congress  as  to 
how  we  might  best  fulfUl  our  responsi- 
bility to  guide  the  Nation's  growth  and 
development  in  a  maimer  to  insure  that 
no  one  is  Indeed,  left  behind.  In  the  last 
year  I  have  sought  to  interest  others  in 
the  necessity  of  a  new  focus  for  our 
domestic  policy. 

Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  has  stated 
the  case  for  a  national  growth  policy  In  a 
speech  on  May  26  of  last  year  in  San 
Francisco  where  he  vinveiled  the  general 
provisions  of  a  Balanced  National 
Growth  and  Development  Act.  In  that 
speech  he  called  the  proposed  legislation 
"the  most  important  of  my  25  years  of 
public  service."  At  the  request  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  has  re- 
cently begim  a  most  important  series  of 
seminars  on  national  growth  issues.  Sev- 
eral congressional  committees  have  in- 
vestigated the  possibility  of  holding  hear- 
ings in  the  area  of  domestic  growth 
policy. 

However  relentless  and  noble  our  as- 
pirations, they  confront  several  strong 
barriers  to  the  development  of  a  national 
growth  policy  that  must  be  surmounted. 
First,  the  recalcitrance  of  the  adminis- 
tration, expressed  in  its  1972  Growth  Pol- 
icy Report  required  by  title  vn  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1970,  to  develop  a  comprehensive  and  de- 
tailed national  growth  policy.  Prom  that 
report  we  can  easily  discern  that  this  ad- 
ministration has  no  housing  policy;  has 
no  policy  for  our  beleaguered  cities;  has 
no  policy  to  promote  the  rational  devel- 
opment of  rural  and  urban  America.  Sec- 
ond, the  spirited  but  premature  effort  to 
quickly  pass  a  national  land  use  policy 
bill.  As  is  well  known,  Senator  Edmund 
MusKiE    has    raised    significant    issues 
about  the  utility  of  a  national  land  use 
policy  outside  the  direct  guidance  of  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  and 
without  specific  standards  for  growth. 
The  Senate  Interior  Committee  has  held 
hearings  on  these  issues  and  it  is  my  be- 
lief that  the  present  national  land  use 
policy  legislation  will  fit  within  the  super- 
structure necessary  for  guiding  national 
growth.  Third,  with  the  administration 
intent  on  obliterating  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  of  the  Com- 
merce Department,  ending  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  the  regional  plarming  com- 
missions, freezing  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  funds,  and 
eliminating  scores  of  domestic  programs 
through   impoundment,   there   is   little 
hope  for  the  underprivileged  of  our  Na- 
tion's urban  and  rural  areas  unless  the 
Congress  responds.  Lastly,  with  the  pres- 
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ent  jurisdictions  of  congressional  com- 
mittees we  have  no  way  to  adequately 
deal  with  the  interrelationships  between 
various  domestic  policies  inherent  in 
such  a  proposal.  Nor  does  the  Congress 
have  the  budgetary  mechanism  to  evalu- 
ate alternative  spending  needs  and  prior- 
ities. Along  with  the  current  proposals 
for  a  congressional  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  we  need  to  consider  a  select 
committee  on  national  growth  policy  to 
investigate  how  Congress  can  formulate 
the  domestic  growth  pohcy  that  will  deal 
adequately  with  the  factors  I  have  men- 
tioned here  today. 

We  need  comprehensive  legislative 
proposals  for  such  a  committee  to  con- 
sider and  I  offer  one.  I  am  Introducing 
today  the  National  Growth  Policy  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1973  as  a  means  of  continu- 
ing and  elevating  the  debate  In  this  cru- 
cial area.  Crucial  indeed,  for  now  our 
Nation  faces  problems  not  only  of  waste, 
poverty,  the  possibility  of  increased  ra- 
cial warfare,  but  now  even  the  threat  of 
irreparable  damage  to  the  ecological  sys- 
tem that  is  essential  to  our  survival.  In 
recent  months  the  onrushing  possibility 
of  national  ecocide  has  been  given  the 
possibility  of  reality.  Crucial  indeed,  for 
three  separate  reports — the  Club  of  Rome 
Study,  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on 
Population  Growth,  and  the  Americsm 
and  the  British  report  called  "Blueprint 
for  Survival"  have  forecast  severe  eco- 
logical strain  on  the  world  system  in  the 
next  100  years. 

My  bill  would  provide  grants  to  State 
and  metropolitan  agencies  to  plan  for 
growth  In  their  areas.  The  bill  would 
establish  a  National  Growth  Policy  Coun- 
cil in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, abolish  the  inept  Domestic  Coun- 
cil and  join  several  executive  agencies 
into  one  concise  agency,  to  plan  and  co- 
ordinate a  national  growth  policy.  The 
bill  would  also  provide  for  the  consolida- 
tion   of    some    Federal    comprehensive 
planning  and  planning  assistance  pro- 
grams and  provide  for  possible  study  of 
other  programs.  It  would  transfer  Office 
of    Management   and   Budget   Circular 
A-95  functions  to  the  Council.  The  bill 
sJso    provides    for    regional    multistate 
commissions  as  a  link  between  planning 
and  development  initiatives.   It   would 
offer  incentives  for  the  development  of 
regional  planning  and  development  agen- 
cies. The  bill  endorses  the  principle  of 
community  development  block  grants  for 
more  fiexible  urban  funding.  It  estab- 
lishes a  national  development  bank  to 
underwrite  the  financial  needs  of  the 
underdeveloped  and  overdeveloped  areas 
of  our  country.  The  bank  would  also 
engage  in  land  banking.  The  bill  links 
national  development  goals  and  proce- 
dures. It  reintroduces  a  tax  proposal  of 
Senator  Hart's  as  an  example  of  the 
types  of  tax  Incentives  and  disincentives 
that  might  be  used  to  limit  and  control 
national  growth.  That  proposal  would 
seek  to  halt  corporate  relocation  and  job 
loss  in  metropolitan  areas. 

In  sum,  my  bill  offers  a  package  of 
proposals  that,  I  believe,  if  fulfilled  and 
built  upon  can  help  to  rejuvenate  the 
spirit  and  the  physique  of  America, 
through  the  development  of  a  national 
growth  policy.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 


imous consent  that  with  my  remarks  the 
text  of  the  blU  and  a  section-by-section 
outline  thereof  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
outline  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1286 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHOKT   TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Growth  Policy  Planning  Act". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  CX)ngre8s  finds  that  there 
is  an  Immediate  national  Interest  In  an  effi- 
cient and  comprehensive  system  of  national, 
regional.  Statewide,  metropoUUn  area,  and 
local  growth  policy  planning  and  decision 
making  and  that  the  rapid  growth  of  the  na- 
tion's population,  a  deteriorating  environ- 
ment, Increasing  urban  sprawl,  a  dispropor- 
tionate dependence  on  Inefficient  transpOT- 
tatlon  systems,  large  scale  Industrial  and 
economic  growth,  conflicts  In  patterns  of 
land  use,  the  fragmentation  of  Oovernment 
entitles,  and  the  Increased  size,  scAle,  and 
Impact  of  private  and  public  actions  have 
created  a  situation  In  which  growth  policy 
management  decisions  of  national,  regional. 
Statewide,  metropolitan  area,  and  local  con- 
cern are  often  being  made  on  the  basis  of 
expediency,  tradition,  short-term  economic 
considerations,  and  other  factors  which 
often  detract  from  the  real  concerns  of 
sound  national  growth  policy  and  are  detri- 
mental to  th»  future  well-being  of  the 
nation. 

(b)  The  Congre8.s  further  finds  that  toe 
faUure  to  conduct  competent,  ecologically 
sound  growth  policy  planning  has  required 
public  and  private  enterprise  to  delay,  liti- 
gate, and  cancel  proposed  public  utility,  in- 
dustrial, and  commercial  development  be- 
cause of  unresolved  growth  policy  planning 
questions,  thereby  causing  an  Inefficient  use 
of  hunwwi  and  physical  resources  and  a  threat 
to  the  public  welfare  and  often  resulting  In 
decisions  to  locate  utUltles,  Industrial,  and 
commercial  activities  In  areas  which  offer  the 
least  public  and  political  resistance,  without 
regard  to  relevant  ecological,  social,  eco- 
nomic, demographic,  and  environmental 
growth  policy  considerations. 

(c)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  many 
Federal  agencies  are  deeply  Involved  In  na- 
tional, regional.  State,  metropolitan  area, 
and  local  growth  policy  planning  and  man- 
agement activities  which  because  of  the  lack 
of  ccnslstent  policy  often  results  In  need- 
less undesirable  and  costly  conflicts  between 
agencies  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment, that  existing  Federal  growth  policy 
planning  programs  have  a  significant  effect 
upon  the  location  of  population,  economic 
growth,  the  character  of  Industrial,  urban 
and  rural  development,  and  the  quality  of 
life,  that  the  purposes  of  such  programs  are 
frequentlv  In  conflict,  thereby  subsidizing 
undesirable  and  costly  patterns  of  growth, 
and  that  an  Immediate  and  extraordinary 
effort  is  necessary  to  interrelate  and  co- 
ordinate existing  and  future  Federal,  re- 
gional, metropolitan  area,  local,  and  private 
decision  making  within  a  system  of  planned 
growth  and  reestablish  priorities  that  are  in 
accordance  with  national  policy  of  limited 
and  orderly  growth. 

(d)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  while 
the  primary  responsibility  and  constitutional 
authority  for  growth  planning  and  manage- 
ment of  non-Federal  lands  rests  with  State 
and  local  governments,  It  Is  Increasingly  evi- 
dent that  the  manner  In  which  this  responsi- 
bUlty  Is  exercised  has  a  significant  Infiuence 
upon  the  utility,  value,  and  potential  of  the 
public   domain,   the    national   park  system. 
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forests,     seashores,     lakeshores 
wllderneas.  and  other  Federal  areas 
the  failure  to  plan  and  poor  planning 
levels  of  Government  pose  serious 
of  broad  public  concern  and  often 
Irreparable  damage  to  commonly 
sets  of  essential  national  importance 
estuaries,  ocean  beaches,  and  othe  • 
public  control. 

(e)  The  Congress  further  finds 
growth  policy  decisions  of  the 
ernment  have  a  significant  impact 
ecology,   the   environment,   and 
growth  of  local  communities,  that 
stance  and  the  natufie  of  a  nation  il 
policy  should   take /Into   conslderi  itlon 
needs  and  Interesta^f  State,  regional 
politan  area,  and  local  governments 
as  those  of  the  Federal  Government 
groups,   and   individuals   and   thai 
growth    policy    decisions    demand 
effective  participation  by  State. 
tan  area,  and  local  governments  so 
meet  the  highest  standards  of  gro^^th 
management  and  the  desires  and 
of  the  people. 

(f )  The  Congress  further  finds 
Is   a    national    interest    in 
several  States  to  exercise  their  full 
over  the  planning  and  regulation 
Federal    lands   by   assisting   the 
cooperation  with  local  governmentte 
veloping  growth  policy  plans  Including 
fled  metropolitan  area  authorities 
criteria,  standards,  methods,  and 
for  dealing  with  growth  policy 
more  than  local  significance. 

(g)  The  Congress  further  finds 
essential  to  improve  the  quality  of 
government  by  encouraging  each 
metropolitan    area    to    establish 
within  the  structural  framework  of 
ernment  of  that  State  or  metropollta 
to  administer  and  coordinate  the 
process  In  relation  to  Its  growth. 

(h)     The    Congress    further 
growth  policy  decisions  slgnificantily 
ence  the  quality  of  life  in  the  TJn 
and   that  present   State   and   local 
tional  arrangements  for  planning 
latlon  of  growth  policy  of  more  tlian 
Impact  are  inadequate  with  the 
the    implementation    of   standards 
control  of  air.  water,  noise,  and  oth^r 
tion  Is  Impeded. 

DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  order  to  promote  this  general 
welfare  and  to  provide  full  and  wlj«  appli- 
cation of  the  resources  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  preserving  the  envlro  imental. 
economic,  and  social  well  being  of  tl  e  people 
of  the  United  States,  the  Congress  declares 
that  it  i*  a  continuing  responslbUlHy  of  the 
Federal  Government,  consistent  wit^  the  re- 
sponsibility of  State  and  local  gov»rnment, 
to  undertake  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  a  policy  for  growth  poljcy  plan- 
ning and  management  to  be  knowi  as  the 
National  Growth  Policy  which  shall  Incorpo- 
rate ecological,  environmental,  esth^c,  eco- 
nomic, social,  demographic,  ani  other 
appropriate  factors.  Such  policy  shkll  serve 
as  a  guide  in  making  specific  declslois  which 
affect  the  pattern  of  environmental,  popula- 
tion, and  industrial  growth,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  Federal  lands,  and  shall  provide 
a  framework  for  the  development  of  Regional, 
State,  metropolitan  area,  and  local!  growth 
policies. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  declares  that  the 
National  Growth  Policy  should  at  leant 

(1)  favor  patterns  of  growth  planning, 
management,  and  development  whlcli  are  in 
accord  with  sound  ecological  principles  and 
which  encourage  Intelligent  and  lialanced 
use  of  the  nation's  resources; 

(2)  redirect  beneficial  economic  activity 
and  development  to  all  underdeveldped  re- 
gions of  the  nation; 
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(8)  disperse  economic,  racial,  demographic, 
and  social  patterns  or  concentrations  that 
are  detrimental  to  the  public  welfare; 

(4)  contribute  to  the  revltallzatlon  of 
existing  communities  and  encourage,  where 
appropriate,  new  communities; 

(5)  assist  State  and  metropolitan  area 
governmental  entitles  to  assume  growth 
policy  planning  responslbUlty  for  activities 
within  their  boundaries; 

(6)  facilitate  increased  participation  and 
require  greater  responsibility  from  the  busi- 
ness sector  In  controlling  and  managing  the 
nation's  growth  for  the  public  weal; 

(7)  facilitate  increased  coordination  in 
the  administration  of  Federal  programs  so 
as  to  encourage  desirable  patterns  of  growth 
and  policy  planning; 

(8)  systemize  methods  for  the  exchange 
of  Information  relevant  to  the  grovrth  policy 
In  order  to  assist  all  levels  of  government 
In  the  development  and  implementation  of 
the  National  Growth  Policy;  and 

(9)  favor  patterns  of  growth  plarmlng, 
management,  and  development  which  foster 
the  maximum  attainment  of  human  po- 
tential and  which  are  In  accord  with  soimd 
ecological  principles  and  which  encourage 
an  Intelligent  and  balanced  use  of  the  Na- 
tion's resources. 

(c)  The  Congress  further  declares  that 
Intelligent  growth  policy  planning  and  man- 
agement provides  the  single  most  important 
institutional  device  for  preserving  and  en- 
hancing the  environment,  for  ecologically 
sound  development,  for  stabilization  of  the 
Nation's  population,  and  for  maintaining 
the  conditions  capable  of  supporting  a  qual- 
ity of  life  and  providing  the  material  means 
necessary  to  maintain  a  high  naUonal  stand- 
ard of  living. 

PfRPOSE 

Sec.  4.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to^ 

(1)  provide  for  the  development  of  a  Na- 
tional Growth  Policy  to  encourage  and  assist 
the  several  States  and  metropolitan  areas 
to  exercise  more  effectively  their  responsibil- 
ity for  the  planning,  management,  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  Nation's  resources 
through  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  comprehensive  growth  policy  plans 
and  management  programs  designed  to 
achieve  an  ecologically  and  environmentally 
sound  use  of  the  Nation's  resources: 

(2)  establish  a  grant-in-aid  program  to 
assist  State  and  metropolitan  area  agencies 
In  hlrtng  and  training  the  p>ersonnel  and  In 
establishing  the  procedures  necessary  to 
develop.  Implement,  and  administer  a  state- 
wide or  metropolitan  area  growth  policy  plan 
which  meets  Federal  guidelines  consistent 
with  the  National  Growth  Policy  and  which 
will  be  responsive  In  dealing  with  the  grow- 
ing pressure  of  confilctlng  demands  on  a 
finite  resource  base; 

(3)  establish  reasonable  and  flexible  Fed- 
eral guidelines  to  give  State  and  metropolitan 
area  agencies  guidance  in  the  development 
of  growth  policy  plans; 

(4)  establish  the  National  Growth  Policy 
Planning  Council  to  administer  the  Federal 
grant-in-aid  program,  to  review  growth 
policy  plans  for  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  and  to  assist  in  the  co- 
ordination of  Federal  agency  activities  with 
growth  policy  planning  agencies: 

(5)  develop  and  maintain  a  national  policy 
with  respect  to  federally  conducted  and  fed- 
erally assisted  projects  having  growth  policy 
Implications: 

(6)  coordinate  planning  and  management 
relating  to  Federal  lands  and  resources  with 
planning  and  management  relating  to  non- 
Federal  lands  and  resources; 

(7)  require  a  report  by  the  President  to 
the  Congress  on  the  consolidation  of  Federal 
comprehensive  planning  activities  and  plan- 
ning assistance  programs; 

(8)  establish  multistate  regional  growth 
planning  and  development  commissions  to 


assure  that  State  and  metropolitan  area 
growth  plans  are  consistent  with  regional 
goals  and  National  Growth  Policy  guidelines 
formulated  by  the  Council; 

(9)  encourage  the  development  of  State 
and  metropolitan  area  development  agencies 
to  provide  Increased  housing  opportunities, 
employment  opportunities,  and  sound  growth 
of  neighborhoods  through  the  revltallzatlon 
of  slum  and  blighted  areas; 

(10)  establish  a  National  Development 
Bank  to  broaden  and  decrease  the  costs  of 
capital  funds  for  State  and  local  governments 
to  help  them  meet  needs  for  essential  public 
works  and  community  facilities  including  the 
acquisition  of  land; 

(11)  further  the  development  of  the  Na- 
tional Growth  Policy  by  consolidating  a  num- 
ber of  complex  and  overlapping  programs  of 
financial  assistance  to  communities  of  vary- 
ing sizes  and  needs  into  a  single,  consistent 
system  of  Federal  aid; 

(12)  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  deter  corporate  and  Job  relocation 
inconsistent  with  balanced  national  growth; 

(13)  establish  requirements  with  respect 
to  the  location  and  impact  of  Federal  facili- 
ties, activities,  and  procurement  policies  on 
patterns  of  growth  and  development. 

EFFECT    ON    EXISTING    LAWS 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued— 

( 1 )  to  expand  or  diminish  Federal  or  State 
Jurisdiction,  responsibility,  or  rights  in  the 
field  of  growth  policy  planning,  development, 
or  control,  or  to  displace,  supersede,  limit,  or 
modify  any  interstate  compact  or  the  Juris- 
diction or  reaponslblllty  of  any  legally  estab- 
lished Joint  or  common  agency  of  two  or 
more  States,  or  of  two  or  more  States  and 
the  Federal  Government,  except  as  required 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(2)  to  alter  or  affect  the  authority  or  re- 
sponsibility of  any  Federal  official  in  the  dis- 
charge of  duties  of  his  office,  except  as  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act;  or 

(3)  to  supersede,  modify,  or  repeal  existing 
law  applicable  to  Federal  agencies  author- 
ized to  develop  or  participate  in  the  develop- 
ment of  resources  or  to  exercise  licensing  or 
regulatory  functions  in  relation  thereto,  ex- 
cept as  required  to  carry  out  the  proTlslons 
of  this  Act. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  6.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "State"  means  a  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  any  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States; 

(2)  the  term  "growth  policy"  means  at  least 
a  policy  which  favors  patterns  of  growth  and 
economic  development  and  stabilization 
which  offer  a  range  of  alternative  locations 
and  encourage  the  wise  and  balanced  use  of 
physical  and  human  resources  In  the  nation, 
fosters  the  continued  economic  strength  of 
all  parts  of  the  nation,  helps  reserve  trends  of 
migrations  and  physical  growth  which  rein- 
force disparities  among  States,  regions,  and 
cities,  treaties  comprehensively  the  problems 
of  poverty  and  employment  (including  the 
erosion  of  tax  bases  and  the  need  for  better 
community  services  and  Job  opportunities) 
which  are  associated  with  disorderly  urbani- 
zation and  rural  decline,  reflnes  the  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  developing  new 
towns  and  revitalizing  existing  communities, 
and  strengthens  the  capacity  of  general  gov- 
ernmental institutions  to  contribute  to  bal- 
anced and  efficient  growth,  and  facilitate* 
Increased  coordination  of  Federal,  regional. 
State,  and  local  activities  so  as  to  encourage 
orderly  growth,  the  prudent  use  of  natural 
resources,  and  the  protection  of  the  physical 
environment; 

(3)  the  term  "resources"  means  (A)  physi- 
cal resources,  such  as  water,  air.  land,  agri- 
culture  fish  and  wildlife,  aesthetics,  timber. 
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natlonid  parks,  seashores,  estuaries,  energy, 
housing,  industrial  production,  and  trans- 
portation, and  (B)  human  and  soclo-cva- 
tural  resources,  such  as  poptilation.  employ- 
ment, and  immigration;    and 

(4)  the  term  "metropolitan  area"  means 
a  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area 
(SMSA) ,  as  established  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  which  has  a  popxilation 
of  750,000  or  more. 

AtTTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  more  than  $30,000,000  for 
each  fiscal  year  for  the  administration  of 
title  I  (other  than  for  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 111)  and  title  III  of  this  Act,  of  which 
not  more  than  $20,000,000  may  be  used  for 
contract  studies. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  more  than  $300,000,000  for  each 
fiscal  year  for  grants  to  planning  agencies 
pursuant  to  title  II  of  this  Act. 

TITLE    I — NATIONAL    GROWTH    POLICT    PLANNING 
COUNCIL   ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec.  101.  (a)  There  is  established  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  a  National 
Growth  Policy  Planning  Council  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Council").  The  Council 
shall  consist  of  seven  members  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  from  among  individ- 
uals with  special  qualifications  to  carry  out 
the  functions  of  the  Council.  Four  members 
of  the  Council  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
The  Council  shall  annually  elect  a  Chairman 
from  among  Its  members. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  Council  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  six  years,  except  that — 

(1)  the  members  first  taking  office  shall 
serve  as  designated  by  the  President,  two 
for  terms  of  two  years,  two  for  terms  of  four 
years,  and  three  for  terms  of  six  years;  and 

(2)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed. 

(c)  Each  member  of  the  Council  shall  be 
compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for  level 
in  of  the  Executive  Schedule,  under  section 
5314  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(d)  AU  functions  of  the  Council  shall  be 
carried  out  under  the  supervision  and  direc- 
tion of  the  President. 

AT7THORITT 

Sec.  102.  The  Council  shall  have  the  au- 
thority to  establish  principles,  standards,  and 
procedures  for  planning  agencies  receiving 
grants  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Council  shall  provide 
for— 

(1)  the  policy  direction  and  coordination 
of  all  Federal  and  Federally-assisted  programs 
for  growth  policy  planning  and  development, 
programs  designed  to  Improve  human  re- 
sources, programs  designed  to  allocate  re- 
sources, and  programs  designed  to  develop 
energy  resources,  within  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  designated  by 
the  President,  the  effectuation  of  such  policy 
direction  and  coordination,  and  a  system  of 
standard  definitions  and  common  sources  of 
data  for  such  activities; 

(2)  the  preparation  of  an  annual  report, 
to  be  known  as  the  Annual  Report  on  Na- 
tional Growth  and  Development,  detailing 
the  progress  made  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  and  containing  the  Presi- 
dent's evaluation  and  recommendations  re- 
garding future  needs  in  this  regard; 

(3)  such  additional  studies  and  analyses 
and  such  reports  as  the  President  and  the 
Congress  may  require: 

(4)  the  assessment  of  national  needs,  goals, 
and  priorities: 

(5)  the  evaluation  of  effects  of  present  and 
proposed  Federal  tax  incentives  and  State 
and  local  government  tax  policies  upon  the 
private  industrial  mix  and  location  In  the 
context  of  national  growth; 


(6)  the  evaluation  of  all  present  and  pro- 
posed Federal  credit  programs; 

(7)  the  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy  and  such  other  economic 
stabilization  tools  as  may  be  adopted  upon 
employment,  changes  In  Income,  and  the 
composition  of  economic  production  in  the 
nation  and  its  regions; 

(8)  the  evaluation,  or  the  review  cf  evalu- 
ations made  within  Government  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  of  the  effectiveness  of 
present  and  proposed  programs,  with  respect 
to  all  benefits,  costs,  and  Incidence  thereof; 

(9)  the  assignment  of  goals,  plans,  and 
programs  to  departments  and  agencies 
generally; 

(10)  in  coordination  with  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  the  development 
of  three.  Ave.  and  ten  year  planned  program 
projections; 

(11)  the  evaluation  or  regional  resources 
and  human  resources  in  relation  to  pro- 
jected development; 

(12)  the  analysis  of  trade-offs  in  adop- 
tion of  alternative  national  growth  policies; 

(13)  the  establishment  of  multi-State  re- 
gional offices  of  the  Council  in  order  to  ob- 
tain regional  and  State  implementation  and 
input  regarding  national  goals  and  policies 
affecting  the  allocation  of  resources,  the  de- 
velopment of  human  resources,  and  envi- 
ronmental protection; 

(14)  the  establishment,  for  purpose  of 
coordinated  planning  and  development,  of 
representative  multi-State  regional  bodies, 
and  encouragement  of  the  formation  of 
representaUve  multl-Jiu-isdictlons  within 
States; 

(15)  the  estabUshment  within  the  goals 
of  balanced  economic  growth,  of  cooperative 
mechanism.  Including  appropriate  taxation 
policies,  grants,  and  other  incentives,  to 
achieve  maximum  participation  of  private 
industry  in  achieving  the  purpose  of  this 
Act' 

(16)  the  establishment  of  national  growth 
policies,  approved  by  the  President,  which 
would  require  the  Council  to  review  agency 
and  departmental  budgets  before  they  are 
submitted  to  the  President  or  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget;  and 

(17)  the  establishment  of  a  nationally 
coordinated  comprehensive  planning  process. 
Including  but  not  limited  to — 

(A)  supervising  and  coordinating  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Regional  Planning  and  De- 
velopment Commissions,  State  and  metro- 
politan planning  agencies,  and  State  and 
metPCH)olltan  development  agencies  provided 
for  In  this  Act; 

(B)  facUitating  the  use  of  common  in- 
formation and  data  bases  for  regional.  State, 
and  local  comprehensive  and  functional  plan- 
ning, and  for  this  purpose  the  Council  shall 
collect,  analyze,  and  disseminate  through  the 
Regional  Planning  and  Development  Com- 
missions information,  data  and  projections 
concerning  economic  trends  and  location 
patterns,  population  characteristics,  migra- 
tion, direction  and  extent  of  urban  and  rural 
growth  and  change,  employment  and  un- 
employment, social,  educational,  housing, 
health,  recreational,  cultural  and  welfare 
needs,  government  organization  patterns 
and  financial  resources  available  within  the 
States  and  political  subdivisions  thereof,  and 
by  any  other  subjects  deemed  essential  to 
the  planning  process; 

(C)  providing  channels  for  and  facilitating 
the  continuing  exchange  and  consideration 
of  planning  information  among  all  Federal, 
regional,  State,  metropolitan  area,  and  local 
planning  agencies  relevant  to  the  planning 
process  for  the  purpose  of  periodic  Joint  de- 
termination of  mutually  consistent,  realistic 
and  attainable  regional,  State,  and  local 
growth  policies; 

(D)  monitoring  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  regions.  States,  and  localities, 
comparing  planned  with  actual  development, 
and  making  adjustments  in  growth  policies 


or  in  developmental  activities,  as  may  be 
indicated  by  such  reviews,  in  order  that  the 
growth  policies  continue  to  serve  as  current 
and  suitable  guides  for  Federal.  State,  and 
local  program  decisions; 

(E)  reviewing  proposals  for  Federally-as- 
sisted programs  and  projects  for  consistency 
with  the  stated  growth  policies,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  204  of  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966,  section  401(a)  of 
the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  cf 
1968.  and  this  Act: 

(F)  reviewing  the  planning  requirements 
of  all  existing  and  proposed  Federal  pro- 
grams, and  taking  such  steps  as  are  necessary 
to  ensure  that  these  planning  requirements 
are  compatible  with  the  unified  comprehen- 
sive planning  system;  and 

(G)  periodically  summarizing,  for  the  use 
of  both  the  President  and  the  Congress, 
the  current  and  foreseeable  needs  for  various 
types  of  Federal  assistance  as  Indicated  by 
the  comprehensive  planning  system,  taking 
into  consideration,  among  other  things,  the 
relative  priorities  assigned  to  such  assistance 
among  the  several  regions.  States,  and  dis- 
tricts In  their  respective  plans. 

(b)  The  CouncU  shall,  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable, prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  Implement  Its  func- 
tions under  this  section  and  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  including  rules  and  reg- 
ulations which  provided  for — 

(1)  coordination  of  the  program  author- 
ized by  this  Act  with  related  Federal  plan- 
ning assistance  programs; 

(2)  f^jpropriate  utilization  of  other  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  administer- 
ing programs  which  may  contribute  to 
achieving  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and 

(3)  such  other  rules  and  regulations  as  it 
may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  for  carry- 
ing out  Its  duties  and  responsibilities  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    PEOVISIONS 

Sec  104.  (a)  For  the  purpose  cf  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  the  Council 
may — 

(1)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  take  such  testimony,  re- 
ceive such  evidence,  and  print  or  otherwise 
reproduce  and  distribute  so  much  of  its  pro- 
ceedings and  reports  thereon  as  it  may  deem 
advisable; 

(2)  acquire,  furnish,  and  equip  such  office 
space  as  is  necessary; 

(3)  use  the  United  States  mails  in  the 
same  manner  and  upon  the  same  conditions 
as  other  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States; 

(4)  employ  and  fix  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  it  deems  advisable; 

(5)  procure  services  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  at 
rates  not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem  for  indi- 
viduals; 

(6)  purchase,  hire,  operate  and  maintain 
paissenger  motor  vehicles:  and 

(7)  incur  such  necessary  expenses  and  ex- 
ercise such  other  powers  as  are  consistent 
with  and  reasonably  required  for  the  per- 
formance of  Its  functions  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  member  of  the  Council  Is  author- 
ized to  administer  oaths  when  it  is  deter- 
mined by  a  majority  of  the  Council  that  testi- 
mony shall  be  taken  or  evidence  received 
under  oath. 

(c)  The  CouncU  is  authorized  to  delegate 
the  chairman  of  the  CouncU  Its  administra- 
tive functions,  including  the  detaUed  admin- 
istration of  the  grant  programs. 

(d)  The  CouncU  may,  with  the  consent  of 
the  head  of  any  other  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  States,  utilize  such  officers  and 
employees  of  such  agency  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

(e)  Upon  the  request  of  the  CouncU.  the 
head  of  any  Federal  department  or  agency 
is  authorlaed — 
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(1)  to  furnish  to  the  Council  suhh  Infor- 
mation as  may  be  necessary  for  car  7lng  out 
Its  functions  and  as  may  be  available  to  or 
procurable  by  such  department  o^  agency; 
and 

(2)  to  detail  to  temporary  dutyjwlth  the 
Council  on  a  reimbursable  basis  sucl  i  person- 
nel within  his  administrative  Jurlsc  lotion  as 
the  Council  may  need  or  believe  to  pe  useful 
for  carrying  out  Its  functions. 


REPORTS  AND  EVALUATIONS 

Sec.  105.  Any    interstate.    State. 
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metropolitan  agency  receiving  a  _ 
this  Act,  either  directly  or  through 
such  agency,  shall  make  such  _ 
evaluations  In  such  form,  at  such 
containing  such  information  as  the 
may  require  for  the  purposes  of  this 
shall  keep  and  make  available  such 

may  be  required  by  the  Council  for 

cation  of  such  reports  and  evaluatlo  as 

STUDIES 

Sec.  106.  The  Council  may.  by 
otherwise,  make  studies  and 
matlon  on  subjects  related  to  State 
and  national  growth  policy  plannlni ; 
source  use  for  the  purposes  of  this 

ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  NATIONAL 
DEVELOP>«ENT 

SBC.  107.  (a I   Not  later  than  Marfch 
each  year,  the  Council  shall  transmit 
President  and  to  the  Congress  an  An  lual 
port  on  National  Growth  and  Deve 
The  Annual  Report  on  National  Grcjwth 
Development  shall  include — 

(1)  information  and  statistics 
characteristics  of  national  growth 
opment  Identifying  significant  national 
regional  trends: 

(2)  a   summary    of   significant 
racing  the  nation  as  a  result  of 
level  and  distribution  trends  and  oth^r 
opments  affecting  the  quality  of 
nation's  citizenry; 

(3)  an  evaluation  of  the  progress 
tectlveness  of  Federal  efforts  designed 
such  problems  and  to  Implement 
and  objectives  of  this  Act; 

(4»   a    review    and    evaluation    ol 
State,   State,    metropolitan   area, 
government    (Including  multlcountj 
nlng  and  development  effort*  to 
the  extent  to  which  such  activities 
consistent  with  the  policy  and  goals 
in  this  Act; 

(5)  appropriate  projections  and 
regarding  future  social,  scientific 
cal  developments  affecting  the  „._ 
development  of  the  Nation,  stated 
Ave.  and  twenty-flve  year  time 

(6)  recommendations  for  policies  ^ 
grams  to  further  carry  out  the  policy 
Jectlves  of  this  Act,  including  such 
tlon  as  may  be  deerned  necessary 
able;  and 

(7)  general    plans    regarding    the 
mentation  of  the  pwUcy  and  objectiv 
Act,  Including  estimates  of  time 
achieve  them. 

Such  Annual  Report  shall  Incorporat  i 
ports  required  under  title  Vn  of  the  i 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  197( 
of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Developn  ent 
of  1970,  and  title  IX  of  the 
of  1970. 

(b»  Such  Annual  Report,  and  any 
supplementary  thereto,  shall,  wher 
mltted  to  the  Congress,  be  referre<l 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  the  Co 
on  Government  Operations  of  each 
and  such  other  standing  committee; 
presiding  officer  of  either  House 
nate. 
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Sec  108.  The    Council    of    EconoAlc 
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Ity,  and  the  National  Growth  Policy  Planning 
Council  shall  review  all  new  and  modified 
growth  and  development  policies  and  pro- 
grams with  respect  to  their  economic,  en- 
vironmental, and  general  Impact,  respec- 
tively, and  report  their  recommendations  to 
the  Coimcll  within  time  limits  prescribed  by 
the  Council. 

ABOLITION  OF  THE  DOMESTIC  COUNCIL 

Sec.  109.  (a)  The  Domestic  CouncU  estab- 
lished In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
by  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  2  of  1970 
is  abolished  and  all  functions  of  the  Domestic 
Council  are  transferred  to  the  National 
Growth  Policy  Planning  Council. 

(b)  This  section  shall  be  effective  upon 
the  expiration  of  90  days  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TRANSFER  OF  FUNCTIONS  FROM  OFFICE  OF  MAN- 
AGEMENT AND  BUDGET  WITH  RESPECT  TO  RE- 
VIEW OP  FEDERAL  PROJECTS  AND  LIAISON  WITH 
STATE    AND    LOCAL    GOVERNMENTS 

Sec.  110.  (a)  All  functions  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  under  the  provisions 
of  title  rv  of  the  Intergovernmental  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1968,  section  204  of  the  Demon- 
stration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development 
Act  of  1966,  and  section  102  (2)  (C)  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
are  transferred  to  the  Council. 

(b)  This  section  shall  be  effective  upon  the 
expiration  of  90  days  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

TRANSFER  OF  COMPREHENSIVE  PLANNING  ASSIST- 
ANCE   PROGRAM    TO    THE    COITNCIL 

Sec.  111.  (a)  The  President  shall  transfer 
the  administration  of  the  planning  assistance 
program  provided  for  In  section  701  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  from  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  the  CouncU,  except  for  such  funds  and 
personnel  as  are  necessary  to  continue  grants 
for  functional  planning  where  such  planning 
Is  a  requirement  for  other  programs  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  administered  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  In  order  to  ensure  that  such  planning 
assistance  program  Is  administered  with  max- 
imum effectiveness  and  Is  adequately  funded, 
the  President  shall  review  the  program  and 
submit  a  report  to  Congress  not  later  than 
twelve  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  setting  forth  his  views  and  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  future  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  report  shall  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  ( 1 )  the  possibility  of  administer- 
ing such  program  through  the  Regional  Plan- 
ning and  Development  Commissions  estab- 
lished under  this  Act,  and  (2)  current  and 
foreseeable  funding  needs. 

(c)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  sum  of  $200,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  the  sum 
of  8200.000.000  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
which  funds  shall  be  used  specifically  for 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  subsection  (j)  of 
section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended.  All  funds  so  appropriated  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

(d)  It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that,  con- 
sistent with  the  nature  of  a  unified,  compre- 
hensive planning  system,  only  one  agency  in 
a  State  or  district  shall  be  eligible  to  receive 
a  grant  for  State-wide  or  district-wide  com- 
prehensive planning  as  designated  by  Gov- 
ernors or  by  State  law.  All  other  agencies 
eligible  for  comprehensive  planning  grants 
under  subsection  (a)(1)  of  section  701  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
consistent  with  this  Intent  shall  continue  to 
be  eligible  for  such  grants. 

ABOLITION    OF    THE    ADVISORY    COMMISSION    ON 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL    RELATIONS 

Sec  122.  (a)  The  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Is  abolished  and 
all  functions  of  such  Commission  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Council. 

(b)  This  section  shall  become  effective 
upon  the  expiration  of  90  days  foUowlng  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


TITLE  II— NATIONAL  GROWTH  POUCT 
PLANNING  AND  ASSISTANCE  THROUGH 
STATE  AND  METROPOLITAN  PLANNINQ 
GRANTS 

GRANTS-IN-AID 

Sec  201.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  the  CouncU  established 
under  section  101  is  authorized  to  make 
growth  policy  planning  grants  to  a  State 
agency,  designated  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  or  established  by  State  law.  or  to  a 
metropolitan  area  agency,  if  such  agency 
has  Statewide  or  metropolitan  area  growth 
policy  planning  reeponsibilltles  and  meets 
the  guidelines  and  requirements  established 
In  section  202. 

(b)  Such  grants  shall  be  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  eligible  State  and  metropolitan 
area  agencies  to — 

(1)  prepare  and  inventory  the  State's  or 
metropolitan  area's  land  and  growth-related 
resources; 

(2)  compile  and  analyze  information  and 
data  related  to — 

(A)  population  densities  and  trends; 

(B)  economic  characteristics  and  pro  lec- 
tions; ' 

(C)  directions  and  extent  of  urban  and 
rural  growth  and  changes; 

(D)  public  works.  pubUc  capital  improve- 
ments, land  acquisitions,  and  economic  de- 
velopment programs,  projects,  and  associated 
activities; 

(E)  ecological,  environmental  geological, 
and  physical  conditions  which  are  of  rele- 
vance to  decisions  concerning  the  location  of 
new  conununitles,  commercial  development, 
heavy  Industry,  transportation  facilities,' 
utilities.  Federal  and  State  facilities,  and 
other  growth  policy  factors; 

(P)  the  projected  growth  policy  require- 
ments within  the  State  or  metropolitan  area 
for  agriculture,  recreation,  urban  growth, 
housing,  commerce,  transportation,  open 
space,  the  generation  and  transmission  of 
energy,  and  other  important  uses  for  at  least 
fifty  years  in  advance; 

(O)  governmental  organization  and  finan- 
cial resources  available  for  growth  policy 
planning  and  management  within  the  State, 
and  the  political  subdivisions  thereof,  or 
within  the  metropolitan  area;  and 

(H)  other  information  necessary  to  con- 
duct State  or  metropolitan  area  growth  policy 
planning  in  accord  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title; 

(3)  provide  technical  assistance,  including 
computer  technology  and  training  programs 
for  appropriate  State  and  metropolitan  area 
personnel  in  the  development,  implementa- 
tion, and  management  of  growth  policy  plan- 
ning programs; 

(4)  arrange  with  Federal  agencies  for  the 
cooperative  planning  of  Federal  lands  lo- 
cated within  and  near  the  State's  or  metro- 
politan area's  boundaries; 

(5)  develop,  use,  and  encourage  common 
information  and  data  bases  for  Federal,  re- 
gional. State,  metropolitan,  and  local  growth 
policy  planning; 

(6)  establish  arrangements  for  the  ex- 
change of  growth  policy  planning  informa- 
tion among  State  and  metropolitan  area 
agencies,  and  among  the  various  governments 
within  each  State  and  their  agencies,  between 
the  governments  and  agencies  of  different 
States,  and  among  States  and  Interstate  agen- 
cies and  regional  commissions: 

(7)  establish  arrangements  for  the  ex- 
change of  information  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  use  by  the  Council  and  the 
State  and  metropolitan  area  agencies  in 
discharging  their  responsibilities  under  this 
Act; 

<8)  conduct  public  bearings  prior  to  sub- 
mission of  plans  to  the  CouncU,  prepare 
proposals,  and  solicit  comments  on  proposals 
concerning  specific  portions  of  the  plans  and 
the  plans  in  their  entirety; 

(9)  establish  arrangements  tot  public  in- 
formation programs  pertaining  to  the  need 
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for  immediate  national  growth  policy  plan- 
ning in  all  governmental  sectors:  and 

(10)  utUlze,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
advice  to  the  Federal  Government  as  to 
whether  Federal  and  Federally-assisted  proj- 
ects are  consistent  with  the  State  or  metro- 
politan area's  grovrth  policy  progrsun,  proce- 
dures established  pursuant  to  section  204 
of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  of  1966  and  title  IV  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of  1968. 

GUIDELINES   AND    REQUIREMENTS    FOR    GROWTH 
POLICY    PLANS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  An  agency  specified  in  section 
201(a)  must  meet,  or  give  adequate  assur- 
ance that  It  wlU  meet,  the  following  require- 
ments in  the  development  of  a  growth  policy 
plan  described  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion to  be  eligible  for  grants  under  this  title. 
Such  agency — 

(1)  shall  be  designated  by  the  Governor 
or  established  by  law  If  for  a  single  State 
or  a  metropolitan  area  within  a  State,  or  be 
established  by  interstate  compact,  if  for  a 
metropolitan  area  Involving  more  than  one 
State,  and  shall  have  primary  authority  and 
responsibility  for  the  development  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  grovrth  policy  plan  for 
the  State  or  metropolitan  area; 

(2)  shall  have  a  competent  and  adequate 
interdlBClpltnary  professional  and  technical 
staff  as  well  as  special  consultants  who  will 
be  avaUable  to  the  agency  to  develop  the 
plan; 

(3)  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
use  pertinent  local.  State,  and  Federal  plans, 
studies,  information,  data,  or  growth  policy 
planning  already  avaUable  in  order  to  avoid 
unnecessary  repetition  of  effort  and  expense; 
and 

(4)  shall  Include  some  representation  of 
localities  involved  in  the  plan. 

(b)  D\irlng  the  first  three  fuU  fiscal  years 
foUowlng  the  Initial  publication  of  regula- 
tions by  the  CouncU  implementing  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  such  agency  shall,  as  a 
condition  of  continued  grant  eligibility,  de- 
velop a  growth  policy  plan  which — 

(1)  Identifies  the  portions  of  the  State  or 
metropolitan  area  subject  to  enforcement  of 
the  plan,  which  shaU  include  all  lands  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  the  State  or  metropoli- 
tan area,  except  lands  the  use  of  which  Is  by 
law  subject  solely  to  the  discretion  of,  or 
which  Is  held  In  trust  by,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  its  officers  or  agents; 

(2)  identifies  areas — 

(A)  where  ecological,  environmental,  geo- 
logical, or  physical  conditions  dictate  that 
certain  types  of  growth  are  undesirable; 

(B)  which  are  best  suited  for  agricultural, 
mineral,  industrial,  or  commercial  develop- 
ment; 

(C)  where  transportation  and  utUlty 
faculties  are,  or  should  In  the  future  be 
located; 

(D)  which  furnish  the  amenities  and  the 
basic  essentials  to  the  development  of  new 
towns  and  the  revltallzatlon  of  existing  com- 
munities; 

(E)  which,  notwithstanding  Federal  own- 
ership or  Jurisdiction,  are  important  to  the 
Si^ate  or  metropolitan  area  for  industrial, 
commercial,  mineral,  agrlciUtural,  recrea- 
tional, ecological,  or  other  purpoees; 

(F)  which,  although  located  outside  the 
State  or  metropolitan  area,  have  substantial, 
actual,  or  potential  Impact  upon  growth 
patterns  within  the  State  or  metropolitan 
area;  and 

(G)  which  are  of  untisual  national  signif- 
icance and  value; 

(3)  Includes  appropriate  provisions  de- 
signed to  Insure  that  projected  requirements 
for  material  goods,  food,  natural  resources, 
energy,  housing,  recreation,  and  environ- 
mental amenities  have  been  given  full  and 
adequate  consideration; 

(4)  Includes  provisions  designed  to  Insure 
that  the  plan  is  consistent  with  applicable 
local.  State,  metropolitan,  and  Federal  stand- 


ards relating  to  the  maintenance  and  en- 
hancement of  the  quality  of  the  environment 
and  the  conservation  of  public  resources; 
(6)  provides  for  assuring  orderly  and  ef- 
ficient patterns  of  growth; 

(6)  includes  provisions  to  Insiire  that 
transportation  and  utility  faculties  are  es- 
tablished In  compliance  with  metropolitan 
and  State  needs.  State  policies,  and  poUcles 
and  goals  set  forth  In  other  Federal  legisla- 
tion; 

(7)  provides  for  measures  such  as  buffer 
zones,  scenic  easements,  prohibitions  against 
nonconforming  uses,  and  other  means  of  as- 
suring the  preservation  of  esthetic  qualities 
to  Insure  that  federally  designated,  financed 
and  owned  areas,  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  elements  of  the  national  park  system,  wU- 
derness  areas,  and  game  and  wUdllfe  refuges, 
are  not  damaged,  degraded,  or  lu  any  way 
adversely  affected  as  a  result  of  Inconsistent 
or  incompatible  grovrth  patterns  in  the  im- 
mediate geographical  area; 

(8)  provides  for  other  appropriate  factors 
having  significant  growth  policy  implica- 
tions; 

(9)  provides  a  method  for  assuring  that 
local  regulations  do  not  restrict  or  exclude 
development  and  growth  of  State  or  metro- 
politan area  benefit; 

(10)  Includes  site  selection  criteria  for  the 
location  of  new  communities  and  a  method 
for  assuring  appropriate  controls  of  growth 
around  new  communities; 

(11)  provides  a  method  for  effectively 
controlling  proposed  large-scale  devel- 
opment of  more  than  local  significance  In 
its  impact  upon  the  environment;  and 

(12)  Includes  a  system  of  controls  and 
regulations  pertaining  to  areas  and  devel- 
opmental activities  referred  to  In  the  pre- 
ceding clauses  which  Is  designed  to  assure 
that  any  source  of  air,  water,  noise,  or  other 
pollution  win  not  be  located  where  It  would 
result  in  a  violation  of  any  applicable  air, 
water,  noise,  or  other  pollution  standard  or 
implementation  plan. 

(c)  To  retain  eligibility  for  grants  fol- 
lowing the  three  fiscal  years  referred  to  in 
subsection  (b)  — 

(1)  such  plan  must  be  approved  by  the 
Council  in  accordance  with  section  203;  and 

(2)  such  agency — 

(A)  must  have  authority  to  Implement 
the  approved  plan  and  enforce  its  provi- 
sions, except  that  In  the  case  of  an  Interstate 
agency  such  implementation  and  enforce- 
ment must  be  carried  out  by  appropriate 
State  agencies; 

(B)  may  have  the  authority  to  acquire  in- 
terests in  real  property; 

(C)  must  have  the  authority  to  prohibit 
growth  in  a  manner  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  the  plan,  except  that 
this  requirement  need  not  apply  to  an  in- 
terstate agency; 

(D)  must  have  and  exercise  the  authority 
to  conduct  public  hearings,  allowing  full 
public  participation  and  granting  the  right. 
of  appeal  to  aggrieved  parties,  in  connection 
with  the  dedication  of  any  area  subject  to 
restricted  or  special  use  under  the  plan; 
and 

(E)  must  have  reasonable  procedures  for 
periodic  review  of  the  plan,  for  purposes 
of  granting  variances  from  and  making  mod- 
ifications in  the  plan.  Including  public  no- 
tice and  hearings,  in  order  to  meet  changed 
future  conditions  and   requirements. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
to  preclude  a  State  or  metropolitan  area 
from  planning  for  growth  or  for  implement- 
ing a  plan  in  stages,  with  respect  to  either — 

(1)  particular  geographical  areas  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  coastal  zones,  or 

(2)  particular  kinds  of  uses,  as  long  as 
the  other  requirements  of  this  Act  are  met. 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  preclude  the  delegation  of  local  govern- 
mental entities  of  authority  to  plan  for 
growth  and  enforce  restrictions  on  growth 


adopted  pursuant  to  the  plan.  Including  the 
assignment  of  funds  authorized  by  this  Act, 
to  the  extent  available  except  that — 

( 1 )  such  agency  shall  have  ultimate  re- 
sponslbUlty  for  approval  and  coordination 
of  local  plans  and  enforcement  procedures; 

(2)  only  the  plan  submitted  by  such  agency 
will   be    considered    by   the   Council; 

(3)  such  plan  must  be  consistent  with  the 
guidelines  established   by   this  Act;    and 

(4)  such  agency  shall  be  responsible  to 
the  Council  for  the  management  and  con- 
trol of  any  Federal  funds  assigned  or  dele- 
gated to  any  local  government  or  other  en- 
tity within  the  State  or  metropolitan  area 
concerned,  concomitant  with  the  agency's 
responsibUity  to  units  of  State  and  local 
governments  estabUshed  under  existing  co- 
ordinating mechanisms. 

REVIEW    OF   PLANS 

Sec  203.  (a)  Upon  completion  of  each 
growth  policy  plan — 

(1)  the  agency  responsible  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  plan  shall  submit  it  to  the 
CouncU; 

(2)  the  CouncU  shall  submit  the  plan  for 
review  and  comments  to  those  Federal  agen- 
cies the  Council  considers  to  have  significant 
Interest  In  or  Impact  upon  growth  within  the 
State  or  metropolitan  area  concerned,  and  a 
period  of  ninety  days  shaU  be  provided  for 
the  review;  and 

(3)  upon  completion  of  the  review  period 
established  by  clause  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
the  Council  shall  review  the  plan  along  with 
the  agency  comments  and  approve  the  plan 
if  it— 

(A)  conforms  with  the  policy,  guidelines, 
and  requirements  declared  in  this  title; 

(B)  Is  compatible  with  the  plans  and  pro- 
posed plans  of  other  States  and  metropoli- 
tan areas,  so  that  regional  and  national 
growth  policy  considerations  are  accom- 
modated;  and 

(C)  does  not  conflict  with  the  objectives 
of  Federal  programs  authorized  by  law. 

(b)  Modifications  may  be  made  or  vari- 
ances granted  in  any  growth  policy  plan  un- 
less such  modification  or  variance  renders  the 
plan  inconsistent  with  the  policies,  guide- 
lines, and  other  requirements  in  this  Act. 
Provisions  for  such  modifications  or  variances 
ShaU  be  included  in  the  plan  as  reported  to 
the  CouncU.  The  CouncU  shall  approve  such 
provisions  unless  they  cause  the  plan  to  no 
longer  meet  the  criteria  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion (a). 

(c)  In  the  event  the  CouncU  determines 
that  grounds  exist  for  disapproval  of  a 
growth  policy  plan  or,  having  approved  such 
a  plan,  subsequently  determines  that 
grounds  exist  for  withdrawal  of  such  ap- 
proval pursuant  to  section  208.  It  shall  no- 
tify the  President,  who  shaU  establish  an  ad 
hoc  hearing  board,  the  membership  of  which 
shall  consist  of: 

( 1 )  the  Governor  of  a  State  other  than  the 
State  or  States  Included  in  the  plan,  whose 
State  does  not  have  a  particular  Interest  in 
the  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  plan,  or 
such  alternate  person  as  is  designated'  by 
such  Governor; 

(2)  one  knowledgeable,  impartial  Federal 
official,  who  is  not  a  member  of  or  respon- 
sible to  a  member  of  the  CouncU; 

(3)  one  knowledgeable.  Impartial  private 
citizen,  selected  by  the  other  two  members, 
except  that  if  such  members  cannot  agree 
upon  a  third  member  within  ten  days  after 
the  appointment  of  the  second  member  to 
be  appointed,  the  third  member  shall  be  se- 
lected by  the  President. 

(d)  The  hearing  board  shall  meet  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  all  three  members  have 
been  i^pointed.  The  CouncU  shall  specify 
In  detaU  to  the  hearing  board  Its  reasons 
for  considering  disapproval  or  withdrawal  of 
approval  of  the  plan.  The  bearing  board  shaU 
hold  such  hearings  and  receive  such  evidence 
as  It  deems  necessary.  The  hearing  board 
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shall  then  determine  whether  dlsa  >proval  or 
withdrawal  of  approval  woiild  be  i«asonable, 
and  set  forth  In  detail  the  reasona  for  lt«  de- 
termination. If  the  hearing  board  determines 
that  the  proposed  action  of  the  Bo^rd  Is  un- 
reasonable, the  Council  shall  terminate  such 
proposed  action.  J 

(e)  Members  of  hearing  board^  who  are 
not  regular  full -time  officers  or  eniloyeee  of 
the  United  States  shall,  while  caffylng  out 
their  duties  as  members,  be  entltedito  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  jPresldent, 
but  not  exceed  $100  per  diem,  Including 
traveltlme.  and  while  away  from  pomes  or 
regular  places  of  business  they  r^ay  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  p«r  diem  In 
lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  ^7  law  'o' 
persons  In  Qovemment  service  employed  in- 
termittently. Expenses  of  hearing  boards 
shall  be  paid  out  of  approprlatlond  available 
for  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
administrative  support  for  hearing  boards 
shall  be  provided  by  the  Executlv*  Office  of 
the  President.  I 

(f)  The  President  may  Issue  suah  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carrw  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  [ 

COORDINATION     OF     FEDtaiAL     PROCRAMS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  All  Federal  departiiients  and 
agencies.  Including  the  Office  of  Majnagement 
and  Budget,  conducting  or  supporting  activi- 
ties affecting  growth  In  an  area  subject  to  an 
approved  growth  policy  plan  shaU  cperate  In 
accordance  with  the  plan.  In  the  avent  that 
a  departure  from  the  plan  appears  necessary 
In  the  national  taterest,  the  ag^cy  shall 
submit  the  matter  to  the  Council.  The  Coun- 
cil may  approve  a  federally-coniucted  or 
supported  project  a  portion  or  portions  of 
which  may  be  Inconsistent  with  such  a  plan 
If  It  flnds  that—  j 

( 1 )  the  project  is  essential  to  th*  national 
Interest;  and  I 

(2)  there  Is  no  reasonable  and  piudent  al- 
ternative which  would  be  consistent  with  the 
plan. 

If  the  Council  falls  to  approve  tMe  project, 
the  project  may  be  undertaken  onl^pon  the 
express  approval  of  the  President.  TTie  Presi- 
dent may  approve  projects  Inconsistent  with 
an  approved  growth  policy  plan  only  when 
overriding  considerations  of  national  policy 
require  such  approval.  J 

(b)  State  and  metropolitan  area  agencies 
submitting  applications  for  Fede^l  assist- 
ance for  activities  having  slgnlflcaiit  growth 
policy  Implications  In  an  area  subject  to  an 
approved  growth  policy  plan  shalljsubmlt  a 
statement  of  the  views  of  the  afency  ad- 
ministering such  plan  as  to  the  cinslstency 
of  such  activities  with  the  plan.  Ijhls  state- 
ment should  also  meet  the  mlnlmuii  require- 
ments of  the  environmental  impact  state- 
ment required  under  section  102(2)  (C)  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969.  I 

(c)  All  Federal  agencies  responsible  for 
administering  grant,  loan,  or  loan  guarantee 
programs  for  activities  which  Inflvlence  pat- 
terns of  growth,  including  but  not  limited  to 
home  mortgage  and  mterest  suosldy  pro- 
grams, shall  administer  such  programs  in  a 
manner  which  meet  the  requirements  of  ap- 
plicable growth  policy  plans. 

(d)  Any  Federal  agency  conducting  or 
assisting  public  works  projects  liiiareas  not 
subject  to  an  approved  growth  ptllcy  plan 
shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  conduct  those 
activities  In  accord  with  sound  public  works 
Investment  policies  so  as  to  minimize  any 
adverse  environmental  or  social  Impact  re- 
sulting from  decisions  concerning  growth 
policy. 

(e)  Officials  of  the  Federal  Oqvernment 
charged  with  responsibility  for  th^  manage- 
ment of  federally-owned  lands  qhall  take 
cognizance  of  the  planning  efTorts  |of  growth 
policy  planning  agencies  of  States  lor  metro- 
politan areas  within  which  or  near  the 
boundaries  of  which  such  Federal  lands  are 


located  and  shall  coordinate  Federal  growth 
policy  planning  to  the  extent  such  coordina- 
tion Is  practicable  and  not  Inconsistent  with 
paramount  national  policies,  programs,  and 
Interests. 

GRANT   FORMXTUi 

Sec.  205.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
tinder  section  7.  the  Council  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  agencies  eligible  for  assistance 
under  this  title  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
90  per  centum  of  the  estimated  cost  of  de- 
veloping growth  policy  plans  during  three 
full  fiscal  years  after  the  Initial  publication 
by  the  Council  of  regulations  Implementing 
the  provisions  of  this  title.  Thereafter,  grants 
may  be  made  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
two-thirds  of  such  agency's  cost  of  admin- 
istering such  plans.  Not  less  than  30  per 
centum  of  any  sums  appropriated  shall  be 
available  solely  for  metropolitan  area  agen- 
cies. 

(b)  Such  grants  shall  be  allocated  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  of  the  Council 
which  shall  take  Into  consideration  the 
amount  and  nature  of  resource  base  popula- 
tions, pressures  resulting  from  growth,  finan- 
cial need,  and  other  relevant  factors. 

(c)  Any  such  grant  shall  provide  for  an 
Increase  and  not  replace  growth  policy  plan- 
ning activities.  Any  such  grant  shall  be  In 
addition  to  and  may  be  used  Jointly  with, 
grants  or  other  funds  available  for  growth 
policy  planning  surveys,  or  investigations 
under  other  federally-assisted  programs. 

(d)  Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  any 
funds  granted  pursuant  to  this  Act  to  any 
planning  agency  In  any  fiscal  year  may  be 
expended  for  the  acquisition  of  Interests  In 
real  property. 

GRANT    COMPUTATIONS    AND    PAYMENTS 

Sec.  206.  The  method  of  computing  and 
paying  amounts  pursuant  to  this  title  shall 
be  as  follows : 

(1)  The  Council  shall,  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  each  calendar  quarter  or  other  pe- 
riod prescribed  by  It.  estimate  the  amoimts 
to  be  paid  to  each  agency  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  for  such  period,  bcwed  on 
such  records  of  the  agency  and  Information 
furnished  by  it.  and  such  other  Investiga- 
tion as  the  Council  may  find  necessary. 

(2)  The  Council  shall  pay  to  the  agency 
from  the  allocation  available  to  such  agency 
the  amounts  so  estimated  for  such  period, 
reduced  or  Increased  as  the  case  may  be,  by 
any  sum  (not  previously  adjusted  under  this 
paragraph)  by  which  It  finds  that  Its  eetl- 
mate  of  the  amount  to  be  paid  such  agency 
for  any  period  under  this  title  was  greater 
or  less  than  the  amount  which  would  have 
been  paid  to  such  agency  for  such  prior  pe- 
riod imder  this  title.  Such  payments  shall  be 
made  through  the  disbursing  facilities  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  at  such  times 
and  In  such  Installments  as  the  Council  may 
determine. 

FINANCIAL    RECORDS 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant  un- 
der this  title  shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
Council  shall  prescribe.  Including  records 
which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  funds  received  under  the  grant 
and  the  total  coet  of  the  project  or  under- 
taking In  connection  with  which  the  grant 
was  made  and  the  amount  and  nature  of  any 
portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or  under- 
taking supplied  by  other  courcea,  and  such 
other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effective 
audit. 

(b)  Such  other  records  shall  be  kept  and 
made  available  and  such  reports  and  evalua- 
tions shall  be  made  as  the  Council  may  re- 
quire regarding  the  status  and  application 
of  Federal  funds  made  available  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

(c)  The  Council  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly 
authorized  representatives.  shaU  have  access, 
for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination,  to 
any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of 


the  recipient  of  the  grant  that  are  pertinent 
to  the  determination  that  funds  granted  were 
used  in  accordance  with  this  Act. 

TERMINATION    OF   ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  208.  (a)  The  Council  is  authorized  to 
terminate  any  financial  assistance  under  this 
title  and  withdraw  Its  approval  of  a  growth 
policy  plan,  whenever,  after  the  agency  con- 
cerned has  been  given  notice  of  a  proposed 
termination  and  an  opportunity  for  hearing, 
the  Council  finds  that — 

( 1 )  such  agency  has  failed  to  adhere  to  the 
guidelines  and  requirements  of  this  title  In 
the  development  of  the  plan; 

(2)  the  plan  has  not  been  Implemented 
In  accordance  with  section  202(c)  or  other- 
wise falls  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
title;  or 

(3)  the  plan  has  been  changed  or  admin- 
istered so  that  It  no  longer  complies  with 
the  requirements  of  this  title. 

SANCTIONS    AND    NONCOMPLIANCE 

Sec.  209.  (a)  After  the  end  of  three  full 
fiscal  years  after  the  Initial  Issuance  of  reg- 
iilatlons  by  the  Council  Implementing  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  no  Federal  agency 
shall,  except  with  respect  to  Federal  lands, 
furnish  or  propose  to  furnish  assistance  un- 
der any  new  State  administered  program 
which  may  have  a  substantial  CMlverse  en- 
vironmental Impact  or  which  would  or  would 
tend  to  affect  Irreversibly  or  irretrievably 
substantial  growth  In  any  area  which  Is  not 
covered  by  a  growth  policy  plan  submitted 
In  accordance  with  this  title. 

(b)  Upon  application  by  the  Ckjvernor  of 
a  State  or  haad  of  the  Federal  agency  con- 
cerned, the  President  may  temporarily  sus- 
pend the  application  of  subsection  (a)  with 
respect  to  any  particular  program.  If  he  deems 
such  suspension  necessary  for  the  public 
health,  safety,  or  welfare,  except  that  no  such 
suspension  shall  be  granted  unless  a  time- 
table for  the  date  of  completion  of  the  plan 
concerned,  acceptable  to  the  Council,  Is  sub- 
mitted. No  subsequent  suspension  shall  be 
granted  unless  the  President  finds  that  due 
diligence  has  been  exercised  to  comply  with 
the  terms  of  that  timetable. 
TITLE  III— REPORT  ON  CONSOLIDATION 
OF  FEDERAL  COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN- 
NINO  ACTIVITIES  AND  PLANNING  AS- 
SISTANCE PROGRAMS 
Sec  301.  (a)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  for- 
mation of  the  CouncQ,  the  expeditious  devel- 
opment of  Its  activities,  and  the  prevention 
of  duplication  and  overlappmg  of  its  func- 
tions with  other  departments  and  agencies, 
the  President  shall  transfer  to  the  Council, 
in  addition  to  the  specific  transfers  other- 
wise provided  for  In  this  Act,  any  functions 
such  as  the  collection,  analysis  and  dissemi- 
nation of  information,  the  administration  of 
planning  grants,  or  the  review  of  proposals 
for  Federally  assisted  projects  or  programs, 
or  both,  which  in  his  Judgment,  are  so  closely 
associated  with  the  functions  of  the  Council, 
to  warrant  such  transfer. 

(b)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  President 
ShaU  report  to  the  Congress  which  units  and 
activities  he  proposes  to  transfer  to  the  Coun- 
cil. Such  transfers  shall  take  effect  after 
ninety  days  foUowlng  such  report,  unless 
otherwise  provided  by  Act  of  Congress. 
TITLE  IV— REGIONAL  GROWTH  PLAN- 
NINO  AND  DEVELOPMENT  COMMISSIONS 

DECLARATION    OF   FINDINOB    AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  effec- 
tive and  equitable  use  of  Federal  resources 
In  assisting  the  States  and  localities  with 
their  economic,  social,  and  environmental 
needs  requires  a  framework  of  policies  for 
their  growth,  development,  and  stabilization 
which  is  consistent,  realistic,  and  attainable. 
The  Congress  further  flnds  that  continuing 
and  systematic  consultation  and  Joint  deci- 
sion-making among  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  is  necessary  to  establish 
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and  appropriate  policy  framework  and  to 
keep  it  up  to  date,  and  that  no  administra- 
tive channels  exist  through  which  such  con- 
tinuing and  systematic  consultation  and 
Joint  decision-making  can  take  place.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  title  to  provide  for  con- 
sultation and  Joint  decision-making  through 
the  establishment  of  multi-State  regional 
growth  planning  and  development  commis- 
sions. 

DETERMINATION     OF    REGIONAL    BOUNDARIES 

Sec  402.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  title, 
the  President  is  hereby  authorized  and  direct- 
ed to  submit  to  Congress  within  six  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  a 
report  containing  his  recommendations  for 
the  establishment  of  not  less  than  eight  nor 
more  than  twelve  growth  planning  and  de- 
velopment regions.  Such  recommendations 
shall  be  effective  at  the  end  of  the  first 
period  of  90  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  Congress  after  the  date  on  which 
the  recommendations  are  submitted  to  it  un- 
less, between  the  date  of  submission  and  the 
end  of  the  90-day  period,  either  House  passes 
a  resolution  stating  In  substance  that  that 
House  does  not  favor  the  recommendations. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection — 

(1)  continuity  of  session  Is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die;  and 

(2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not 
m  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  are  exclud- 
ed m  the  computation  of  the  90-day  period. 

(b)  In  determining  regional  boundaries, 
the  President  shall  take  into  consideration 
recommendations  made  by  State  and  local 
governments.  He  shall  also  take  into  con- 
sideration the  following  criteria  to  the  max- 
imum extent  feasible — 

(1)  adherence  to  State  boundaries; 

(2)  inclusion  of  entire  metropolitan  areas 
and  multi-county  development  districts;  and 

(3)  Inclusion  of  Interstate  areas  with  com- 
mon economic,  social  or  environmental  prob- 
lems requiring  Joint  effort  on  the  part  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    REGIONAL    GROWTH    PLAN- 
NINO    AND    DEVELOPMENT   COMMISSIONS 

Sec  403.  (a)  For  each  region  designated 
pursuant  to  section  402.  there  shall  be  estab- 
lished a  Regional  Growth  Planning  and  De- 
velopment Commission.  Recommendations 
concerning  the  establishment  of  each  Com- 
mission shall  be  made  by  the  President  to 
Congress  and  by  the  Governor  of  each  State 
included  In  the  region  to  the  legislature  of 
that  State.  The  President  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  declare  the  establlslunent  of  each 
Commission  upon  the  approval  thereof  by 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress  and 
by  Act  of  each  of  the  State  legislatures  in 
the  region. 

(b)  Each  Regional  Growth  Planning  and 
Development  Commission  shall  consist  of 
the  Governor  of  each  State  which  is  included 
in  whole  or  in  part  in  the  region,  and  rep- 
resentative of  the  Council  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  rep- 
resentative so  appointed  shall  serve  as  Fed- 
eral Co-Chalrman  of  the  Commission.  A 
Governor  selected  Initially  by  a  Commission 
shall  serve  as  State  Co-Chairman.  for  a  term 
of  six  months,  to  be  succeeded  by  each  of 
the  other  Governors  who  shall  each  serve 
a  term  of  six  months. 

(c)  The  Federal  Co-Chalrman  shall  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  President  through  the  Coun- 
cil. He  shall  also  maintain  direct  contact 
as  appropriate  with  the  regional  offices  of 
all  Federal  agencies  having  grant-in-aid  or 
other  programs  affecting  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  region.  Each  Federal  Co- 
Chalrman  shaU  be  compensated  by  the  Coun- 
cil from  funds  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  at  a  rate  equal  to  that  provided 
for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under 
section  6315  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
The  CouncU  shall  also  furnish  each  such  Co- 


Chalrman  with  such  staff  assistance  as  may 
be  necessary. 

(d)  Each  State  may  have  one  alternate 
member  of  a  Commission  who  shaU  have 
authority  to  act  as  the  State  member  and 
to  cast  the  State  vote  In  the  absence  of  the 
Governor.  Such  alternate  members  and  their 
staffs  shall  be  paid  by  State  funds. 

(e)  Each  Regional  Growth  Planning  and 
Development  Commission  shaU  have  an  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  who  shall  serve  as  the  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Commission's  program, 
carry  out  his  duties  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  Commission  under  the  direction 
of  the  Executive  Committee  established  In 
subsection  (f). 

(f)  Each  Regional  Growth  Planning  and 
Development  Commission  shall  have  an  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  consisting  of  the  Fed- 
eral Co-Chalrman,  the  alternate  member 
from  the  State  whose  Governor  Is  currently 
serving  as  State  Co-Chalrman  or  that  Gov- 
ernor, and  the  Executive  Director  who  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  vote.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee shall  be  responsible  to  the  Commis- 
sion for  overall  poUcy  and  maneigement  of 
the  program. 

(g)  Commission  decisions  shaU  be  deter- 
rilned  by  vote  of  the  members.  AU  decisions 
shall  require  affirmative  votes  by  at  least  a 
majority  of  the  States  represented  No  such 
decision  shall  be  binding  on  any  State  with- 
out the  affirmative  vote  of  the  Governor  of, 
or  the  alternate  member  from,  the  State 
affected. 

(h)  For  the  period  ending  on  June  30  of 
the  second  full  fiscal  year  following  the  date 
of  establishment  of  a  Commission,  the  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  each  Commission 
as  approved  by  the  Council  shall  be  paid  out 
of  sums  appropriated  under  section  406. 
Thereafter,  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of 
such  expanses  may  be  paid  out  of  such  sums. 
In  determining  the  amount  of  non-Federal 
share  of  such  costs  or  expenses,  the  CouncU 
shall  give  due  consideration  to  aU  contribu- 
tions both  in  cash  and  in  kind,  fairly  evalu- 
ated, including  but  not  limited  to  space, 
equipment,  and  services. 

ruNcnoNs 

Sec.  404.  (a)  The  functions  of  the  Regional 
Growth  Planning  and  Development  Commis- 
sions shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to — 

(1)  establishing  systems  of  policy  formula- 
tion and  planning  In  coordination  with  Fed- 
eral, State,  district  and  local  governments 
and  organizations  of  government  officials; 

(2)  serving  as  coordinators  of  State,  metro- 
politan area,  and  district  comprehensive 
plans,  including  taking  such  steps  as  are 
necessary  to  asstire  the  compatlblUty  of 
such  plans  with  each  other; 

(3)  being  responsible  for  interstate  plan- 
ning; 

(4)  cooperating  with  each  other,  and  to 
the  extent  possible,  maintaining  Inter-re- 
glonal  compatlblUty  In  plan  formulation  and 
recommendations ; 

(6)  serving  as  major  continuing  contribu- 
tors to  the  formulation  of  national  urban 
and  niral  growth  policies; 

(6)  advising  the  CouncU  of  the  most  effec- 
tive appUcatlon  of  Federal  resources  through 
the  National  Development  Bank,  State  and 
metropolitan  area  planning  or  development 
agencies;  and 

(7)  providing  assurance  that  regional  plans 
and  developments  are  not  Inconsistent  with 
National  Growth  Policy. 

(b)  In  order  to  achieve  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  subsection  (a),  each  Regional 
Growth  Planning  and  Development  Commis- 
sion shaU — 

(1)  foster  and  undertake  such  studies  of 
regional  resources  and  problems  as  are  essen- 
tial to  the  planning  process; 

(2)  undertake  a  program  of  information 
exchange  with  the  Federal  Government,  with 
other  regional  commissions,  and  with  the 
States  and  districts  within  Its  own  region; 


(3)  maintain  a  continuing  study  of  the 
adequacy  of  administrative  and  statutory 
means  for  the  coordination  of  plans  and 
programs  of  the  different  Federal,  State,  dis- 
trict and  local  governments,  agencies,  and 
organizations  of  government  officials;  and 

(4)  establish  an  educational  and  research 
effort  to  assist  State  and  local  governments 
in  improving  the  skills  and  proficiency  of 
their  officials  and  staff  in  the  management 
and  administration  of  government  and  pub- 
lic services. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    POWERS 

Sec  405.  (a)  Each  Regional  Commission 
shall  establish,  after  consultation  with  other 
interested  entitles,  both  Federal  and  non- 
Federal,  principles,  standards,  and  procedures 
for  participants  In  the  preparation,  coordina- 
tion, and  Implementation  of  comprehensive 
regional  plans. 

( b)  To  carry  out  its  duties  under  this  title, 
each    Regional    Commission    is    authorized 


(1)  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws,  rules, 
and  regvUatlons  governing  the  conduct  of  Its 
business  and  the  p>erformance  of  Its  func- 
tions; 

(2)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
the  Executive  Director  and  such  other  per- 
sonnel as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Commission  to  carry  out  Its  functions,  ex- 
cept that  no  member,  alternate,  officer,  or 
employee  of  such  Commission,  other  than 
the  Federal  Co-Chalrman  on  the  Commission 
and  his  staff,  and  Federal  employees  detailed 
to  the  Commission  under  clause  (3),  shaU  be 
deemed  Federal  employees  for  any  pxirpose; 

(3)  request  the  head  of  any  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  (who  Is  hereby  so  au- 
thorized) to  detaU  for  temporary  duty  with 
the  Commission  such  personnel  as  the  Com- 
mission may  need  for  carrying  out  Its  func- 
tions; 

(4)  arrange  for  the  services  of  personnel 
from  any  State  or  local  government  or  any 
subdivision  or  agency  thereof,  or  any  inter- 
governmental agency; 

(5)  make  arrangements,  including  con- 
tracts, with  any  participating  State  govern- 
ment for  Inclusion  in  a  suitable  retirement 
and  employee  benefit  system  of  such  of  its 
personnel  as  may  not  be  eligible  for,  or  con- 
tinue In.  another  governmental  retirement  or 
employee  benefit  system,  or  otherwise  pro- 
vide for  such  coverage  of  Its  personnel; 

(6)  accept,  use,  and  dispose  of  gifts  or 
donations  of  services  or  property,  real,  per- 
sonal, or  mixed,  tangible  or  Intangible; 

(7)  enter  Into  and  perform  such  contracts, 
leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or  other 
transactions  as  may  be  necessary  in  carrymg 
out  its  functions  and  on  such  terms  as  It 
may  deem  appropriate,  with  any  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  or  with  any  State,  or  any  political  sub- 
division, agency,  or  instrumentality  thereof, 
or  with  any  person,  firm,  association,  or  cor- 
poration; 

(8)  maintain  an  office  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  establish  field  offices  at  such 
other  places  as  it  may  deem  appropriate;  and 

(9)  take  such  other  actions  and  incur  such 
other  expenses  as  may  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate. 

(c)  In  order  to  obtain  information  needed 
to  carry  out  its  duties,  each  Regional  Com- 
mission Is  authorized  to — 

(1)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  take  such  testimony,  re- 
cel''e  such  evidence,  and  print  or  otherwise 
reproduce  and  distribute  so  much  of  its 
proceedings  and  reports  thereon  as  It  may 
deem  advisable,  a  Co-Chairman  of  such 
Commission,  or  any  member  of  the  Com- 
mission designated  by  the  Commission  for 
the  purpose  being  hereby  authorized  to  ad- 
minister oaths  when  it  is  determmed  by  the 
Commission  that  testimony  shaU  be  taken 
or  evidence  received  under  oath; 

(2)  arrange  for  the  head  of  any  Federal, 
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state,  or  local  department  or  ag  incy  (who 
15  hereby  ao  authorized,  to  the  (ixtent  not 
otherwise  prohibited  by  law)  to  rumlsh  to 
such  Commission  such  Infonnatlon  as  may 
be  available  to  or  procurable  by  su  :h  depart- 
ment or  agency:  and 

(3)  keep  accurate  and  complete  records  of 
Its  activities  and  transactions  which  shall  be 
made  available  for  public  mspecttcn. 

(d)  The  Executive  Director  of  each  Re- 
gional Commission  shall,  with  XX  e  conctir- 
rence  of  the  Executive  Commlttes,  appoint 
the  personnel  employed  by  such  Commission, 
and  shall.  In  accordance  with  the  general 
policies  of  such  Commission  with  respect  to 
the  work  to  be  accomplished  by  it  and  the 
timing  thereof,  be  responsible  fcr  (1)  the 
supervision  of  personnel  employep  by  such 
Commission.  (2)  the  assignment;  of  duties 
and  responsibilities  among  such  personnel, 
and  (3)  the  use  and  expenditure  of  funds 
available  to  such  Commission.         | 

APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHOl 

Sec.  406.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of]  this  title 
the  simi  of  MS.OOCOOO  for  the  flscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1972.  and  the  sum  of  435.000.000 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter.  Aiy  sxuns  so 
appropriated  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

TITLE     V — STATE     AND     METROPOLITAN 

AREA   DEVELOPMENT  AGENCIES 

DKrLARATioN  or  PtrBPOSSJ 

Skc.  501.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  tills  title  to 
encourage  the  formation  of  State  apd  metro- 
politan area  development  agencies  which 
have  bro€Ul  and  flexible  authorltj  to  carry 
out  development  activities  deslgr^d  to  (1) 
provide  housing  and  related  faqllltles  for 
persons  and  families  of  low  and  moderate  In- 
come. (2)  promote  the  sound  growih  and  de- 
velopment of  neighborhoods  through  the  re- 
vltallzatlon  of  slum  and  blighted  areas,  and 
(3)  increase  and  Improve  employment  oppor- 
tunities through  the  development  and  re- 
development of  Industrial,  maniifacturlng, 
and  commercial  facilities. 

EUGIBLE  OEVELOPMSXT  ACrNOIKS 

Skc.  502.  (a)  A  State  or  metropolitan  area 
development  agency  Is  eligible  for  lasslstance 
under  this  title  only  If  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  determines  that 
It  Is  fully  empowered  and  has  adqquate  au- 
thority, acting  as  a  large-scale  deieloper,  to 
carry  out  the  pxirposes  specified  In  subsection 
(b).  Including  the  authority  to  sell,  lease,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  Its  Interest  Ui  projects 
vmdertaken  by  It  In  carrying  outj  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  to  participate  iq  programs 
or  projects  carried  on  by  Federal^  State,  or 
local  governments,  to  provide  for  ijhe  reloca- 
tion of  persons,  families,  buslnessj  concerns, 
and  nonprofit  organizations  dlspla(  ed  In  car- 
rying out  Its  development  actlvltle  b,  to  exer- 
cise Its  powers  and  functions  through  sub- 
sidiaries established  by  It.  and  to  establish 
community  advisory  committees  t  >  advise  It 
concerning  Its  proposed  actlvltli  s  In  any 
area. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title-  — 

(1)  a  "State  development  agen;y"  means 
any  public  body  or  agency,  publicly  spon- 
sored corporation,  or  Instrumentality  of  one 
or  more  States;  and 

(2)  a  "metropolitan  area  deirelopment 
t^ency"  means  any  public  body  >r  agency, 
publicly  sponsored  corporation,  or  other  In- 
strumentality of  two  or  more  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government  which  are  Iccated  In  a 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area  (as 
defined  by  the  Office  of  Mangement  uid  Budg- 
et) and  one  of  which  Is  the  cenfal  city  of 
such  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area, 
but  only  If  such  public  body  (r  agency, 
publicly  sponsored  corporation,  or  other  In- 
strumentality has  as  Its  general  p  irposes  In 
whole  or  In  part  (A)  the  provision  of  de- 
cent, safe,  and  sanlta!>y  bousing  aid  related 


facilities  for  low-Income  and  moderate-In- 
come persons  and  families  through  construc- 
tion, rehabilitation,  or  management  of  hous- 
ing, (B)  the  revltallzatlon  of  slum  and 
blighted  urban  neighborhoods  through  clear- 
ance, reconstruction,  and  rehabilitation  of 
such  neighborhoods  and  the  provision  of 
necessary  public  and  community  facilities 
and  services,  and  (C)  the  development  of 
job  opportunities  for  unemployed  and  un- 
deremployed persons  through  the  develop- 
ment of  new,  and  the  redevelopment  of  ex- 
isting. Industrial,  manufacturing,  and  com- 
mercial facilities. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term  "State" 
means  any  State  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  any  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  foregoing. 

GtrARANTKES    OT    OBLIGATIONS 

Sec.  603.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Is  authorized  to  guaran- 
tee, and  enter  Into  commitments  to  guar- 
antee, the  bonds,  debentures,  notes,  and  other 
obligations  Issued  by  State  and  metropolitan 
area  development  agencies  to  finance  devel- 
opment activities  as  determined  by  him  to 
be  In  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  this  title. 
The  Secretary  may  make  such  gxiarantees 
and  enter  Into  such  commitments  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe, 
except  that  no  obligation  shall  be  guaranteed 
under  this  title  If  the  Income  from  such 
obligation  Is  exempt  from  Federal  taxation. 
The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  any  State  or  metropolitan  area  develop- 
ment agency  the  obligations  of  which  are 
guaranteed  under  this  title  In  amounts  es- 
timated by  him  not  to  exceed  the  difference 
between  the  Interest  paid  on  such  obliga- 
tions and  the  interest  (as  estimated  by  him) 
which  would  be  paid  on  similar  obligations 
the  Income  from  which  Is  exempt  from  Fed- 
eral taxation. 

(b)  The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  Is  pledged  to  the  payment  of  all  guar- 
antees made  under  this  title  with  respect 
to  principal,  mterest,  an  any  redemption 
premiums.  Any  such  guarantee  made  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
eligibility  of  the  obligations  involved  for  such 
guarantee,  and  the  validity  of  any  guarantee 
so  made  shall  be  Incontestable  In  the  hands 
of  a  holder  of  the  guaranteed  obligation. 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish and  collect  such  fees  and  charges  for  and 
In  connection  with  guarantees  made  under 
this   title   as   he    considers   reasonable. 

(d)  The  aggregate  principal  amount  of  the 
obligations  which  may  be  guaranteed  under 
this  title  and  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
shall  not  exceed  $500,000,000. 

LIMITATION     or     OTJARANTEES 

Sec.  504.  The  Secretary  shall  take  such 
steps  as  he  considers  reasonable  to  assure 
that  bonds,  debentures,  notes,  and  other  ob- 
ligations which  are  guaranteed  under  section 
503  will— 

( 1)  be  Issued  only  to  Investors  approved  by, 
or  meeting  requirements  prescribed  by,  the 
Secretary,  or.  if  an  offering  to  the  public 
is  contemplated,  be  underwritten  upon  terms 
and  conditions  approved  by  the  Secretary; 

(2)  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary; 

(3)  contain  or  be  subject  to  repayment, 
maturity,  and  other  provisions  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary;  and 

(4)  contain  or  be  subject  to  provisions 
with  respect  to  the  protection  of  the  secvir- 
Ity  interests  of  the  United  States,  Including 
the  recording  of  liens,  payment  of  taxes, 
cost  certification  procedures,  escrow  or  trust- 
eeship requirements,  or  other  matters. 

REVOLVING  Txnro 
Sec.  605.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  establish  a  revolving  fvmd  to  provide  for 
the  timely  payment  of  any  liabilities  Incurred 


as  a  result  of  guarantees  or  grants  under 
section  503  and  for  the  payment  of  obliga- 
tions Issued  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  Such 
revolving  fund  shall  be  comprised  of  (i) 
receipts  from  fees  and  charges;  (2)  recov- 
eries under  security,  subrogation,  and  other 
rights;  (3)  repayments.  Interest  income,  and 
any  other  receipts  obtained  in  connection 
with  guarantees  made  under  section  603; 
(4)  proceeds  of  the  obligations  Issued  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section;  and  (5)  such 
siuns,  which  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  as  may  be  required  for  the 
purpose  of  making  grants  to  agencies  under 
section  603.  Money  In  the  revolving  fund  not 
currently  needed  for  the  purpose  of  this 
title  shall  be  kept  In  cash  on  hand  or  on 
deposit,  or  Invested  In  obligations  of  the 
United  States  or  guaranteed  thereby,  or  in 
obligations,  participations,  or  other  instru- 
ments which  are  lawful  investments  for 
fiduciary,  trust,  or  public  funds. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  issue  obligations 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  an 
amount  sufficient  to  enable  the  Secretary 
to  carry  out  his  functions  with  respect  to 
the  guarantees  authorized  by  section  503. 
The  obligations  Issued  under  this  subsection 
shall  have  such  maturities  and  bear  such 
rate  or  rates  of  Interest  as  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  purchase  any  obligations  so  Is- 
sued, and  for  that  purpose  he  is  authorized 
to  use  as  a  public  debt  transaction  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  any  securities  Issued 
under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  and  the 
purposes  for  which  securities  may  be  Is- 
sued under  that  Act  are  extended  to  Include 
purchases  of  the  obligations  hereunder. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  relating  to  the  acquisition,  handling. 
Improvement,  or  disposal  of  real  and  other 
property  by  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
shall  have  power,  for  the  protection  of  the 
Interests  of  the  fund  authorized  under  this 
section,  to  pay  out  of  such  fund  all  ex- 
penses or  charges  in  connection  with  the  ac- 
quisition, handling,  improvement,  or  dis- 
posal of  any  property,  real  or  personal,  ac- 
quired by  him  as  a  result  of  recoveries  un- 
der security,  subrogation,  or  other  rights. 

GXAKTS 

Sec.  60e.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  and  contract  to  make  grants  to 
State  and  metropolitan  area  development 
agencies,  in  such  amounts  and  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  prescribes,  to 
assist  In  defraying  the  administrative  and 
operating  expenses  of  such  agencies  during 
the  first  three  full  flscal  years  of  their  op- 
eration. Grants  made  to  any  such  agency 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  (1)  the 
full  amoimt  of  Its  administrative  and  oper- 
ating expenses  during  the  first  full  flscal 
year  of  Its  operations  under  this  title,  (2) 
two-thirds  of  such  expenses  during  the  sec- 
ond full  fiscal  year  of  such  operations,  and 
(3)  one-half  of  such  expenses  during  the 
third  full  flscal  year  of  such  operations. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  grants  under  this  section  not  to 
exceed  $20,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1973,  June  30.  1974.  and 
June  30.  1976.  Any  amounts  so  appropriated 
shall  remain  avaUable  until  expended,  and 
any  amounts  authorized  for  any  flscal  year 
but  not  appropriated  may  be  appropriated 
for  any  succeeding  flscal  year. 

technical    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  507.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
provide,  either  directly  or  by  contract  or 
other  arrangements,  technical  assistance  to 
State  and  metropolitan  area  development 
agencies  to  assist  them  In  connection  with 
planning  and  carrying  out  development  ac- 
tivities In  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  thla 
title. 
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LABOR   STANDARDS 


Sec.  608.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  In 
development  activities  assisted  under  this 
title  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  similar  work  In 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a-276ar-6) : 
Provided,  That  this  section  shaU  apply  to 
the  construction  of  residential  property  only 
if  such  residential  property  Is  designed  for 
residential  use  for  twelve  or  more  families. 
No  assistance  shall  be  extended  under  this 
title  with  respect  to  any  development  ac- 
tivities without  first  obtaining  adequate 
assiu-ance  that  these  labor  standards  will  be 
maintained  upon  the  work  Involved  In  such 
activities.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have, 
with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  specifled 
In  this  section,  the  authority  and  functions 
set  forth  In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
14  of  1950  (64  Stat.  1267),  and  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  June  13,  1934  (40  U.S.C.  276c). 

GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  609.  (a)  In  the  performance  of,  and 
with  respect  to,  the  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  vested  In  him  by  this  title,  the  Sec- 
retary, In  addition  to  any  authority  otherwise 
vested  to  him,  shall — 

(1)  have  the  power,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  In  connection  with 
any  assistance  under  this  title,  whether  be- 
fore or  after  default,  to  provide  by  contract 
for  the  extinguishment  upon  default  of  any 
redemption,  equitable,  legal,  or  other  right, 
title,  or  Interest  of  a  State  or  metropolitan 
area  development  agency  In  any  mortgage, 
deed,  trust,  or  other  Instrument  held  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  Secretary  for  the  protection  of 
the  security  Interests  of  the  United  States; 
and 

(2)  have  the  power  to  foreclose  on  any 
property  or  commence  any  action  to  protect 
or  enforce  any  right  conferred  upon  him  by 
law,  contract,  or  other  agreement,  and  bid  for 
and  purchase  at  any  foreclosure  or  other  ssJe 
any  property  In  connection  with  which  he 
has  provided  assistance  pursuant  to  this 
title.  In  the  event  of  any  such  acquisition, 
the  Secretary  may.  notwithstanding  any  oth- 
er provision  of  law  relating  to  the  acquisition, 
handling,  or  disposal  of  real  property  by  the 
United  States,  complete,  administer,  remodel 
and  convert,  dispose  of,  lease,  and  otherwise 
deal  with,  such  property.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  shall 
also  have  power  to  pursue  to  flnal  collection 
by  way  of  compromise  or  otherwise  all  claims 
acquired  by  him  In  cormectlon  with  any  se- 
curity, subrogation,  or  other  rights  obtained 
by  him  in  administering  this  title. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
administrative  expenses  of  carrying  out  this 
title.  Including  the  expenses  of  providing 
assistance  under  section  507. 

TITLE  VI — ^NATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
BANK 

FINDINGS    AND   DECLARATION    OF    PtTKPOSE 

Sec.  601.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
broaden  the  sources  and  decrease  the  costs 
of  obtaining  capital  funds  for  State  and 
local  governments  by  establishing,  with 
State  and  local  governments,  a  National  De- 
velopment Bank  to  make  long-term  develop- 
ment loans  and  provide  technical  assistance 
to  such  governments  and  their  agencies  to 
help  them  meet  needs  for  essential  public 
works  and  community  facilities,  including 
the   acquisition  of   land   necessary   thereto. 

CREATION    OF    BANK 

Sec.  602.  There  Is  hereby  created  a  body 
corporate  to  be  known  as  the  National  De- 
velopment Bank,  which  shall  have  succession 
untU  dissolved  by  Act  of  Congress.  The  bank, 
which  shall  be  an  Independent  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government,  shall  maintain 


such  offices  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate In  the  conduct  of  its  business.  Neither 
the  bank  nor  any  of  its  functions,  powers,  or 
duties  shall  be  transferred  to  or  consolidated 
with  any  other  department,  agency,  or  cor- 
poration of  the  United  States  Government 
unless  the  Congress  shall  otherwise  by  law 
provide. 

BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS 

Sec.  603.  (a)  The  bank  shall  have  a  board 
of  directors  which  shall  consist  of  fourteen 
persons,  one  of  whom  shall  be  the  president 
of  the  bank.  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  the  directors,  not 
more  than  three  of  whom  shall  be  officers  or 
employees  of  the  United  States  and  at  least 
seven  of  whom  shall  be  persons  identified 
with  or  representative  of  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment. 

(b)  The  board  of  directors  shall  meet  at 
the  call  of  Its  chairman,  who  shall  require 
It  to  meet  not  less  often  than  once  each 
month. 

(c)  The  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  a 
president  of  the  bank,  who  shtill  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  President.  The  president 
shall  be  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 
Subject  to  the  general  policies  of  the  board, 
the  management  of  the  bank  shall  be  vested 
in  the  president  and  he  shall  be  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  bank. 

XMrrlAL  EXPENSES 

Sec.  604.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  forma- 
tion of  the  bank,  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Is  authorized  to  pay 
its  Initial  organizing  and  operating  expenses. 
There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  a 
sum  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000,  which  sum 
shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  for  a  period  of  three  years  from  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  605.  (a)  The  bank  Is  authorized,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  to 
make  commitments  to  purchase,  and  to  pur- 
chase, service,  or  sell,  on  terms  and  condi- 
tions determined  by  the  bank,  any  obliga- 
tion (or  participation  therein)  of  a  State 
or  local  government,  except  that  no  obliga- 
tion may  be  purchased  under  this  title  If 
the  Income  from  such  obligation  Is  exempt 
from  Federal  taxation. 

(b)  Pvuichases  made  by  the  bank  shall 
be  In  accordance  with  sovmd  and  prudent  de- 
velopment banking  principles.  No  commit- 
ment for  any  purchases  shall  be  entered  into, 
and  no  purchase  shall  be  made,  unless  the 
bank  determines  that  the  proceeds  of  such 
purchase  will  be  \ised  by  the  borrower  to 
finance  capital  expenditures  for  public  works 
and  community  facilities  serving  community 

(c)  The  bank  shall  develop  criteria  to  as- 
sure that  projects  assisted  by  It  are  not  In- 
consistent with  comprehensive  planning  for 
the  development  of  the  community  In  which 
the  projects  to  be  assisted  wUl  be  located  or 
disruptive  of  Federal  programs  which  au- 
thorize Federal  assistance  for  the  develop- 
ment or  like  or  similar  categories  of  projects. 

fd)  The  bank  shall  develop  criteria  to  as- 
sure that  projects  assisted  by  it  are  not  In- 
consistent with  the  regulations  of  the  Na- 
tional Growth  Planning  Council. 

(e)  Any  obligations  purchased  pursuant 
to  this  section  may  be  In  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding the  total  capital  cost  of  the  project 
to  be  financed  with  the  proceeds  thereof, 
shall  be  secured  In  such  manner  and  be  re- 
paid in  such  period,  not  exceeding  forty 
years,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  bank, 
and  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  bank  which  shall  not  be  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  current  average  yield  on 
outstanding  obligations  of  the  bank  as  of 
the  last  day  of  the  month  preceding  the 
date  on  which  the  purchase  Is  made. 


OBLIGATIONS  OF  THE  BANK 


Sec.  606.  (a)  The  bank  Is  authorized,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, to  Issue  and  have  outstanding  obliga- 
tions having  such  maturities  and  bearing 
such  rate  or  rates  of  interest  as  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  bank.  Such  obligations  may 
be  redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  bank  be- 
fore maturity  m  such  manner  as  may  be 
stipulated  therein  The  aggregate  amount  of 
obligations  of  the  bank  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  shall  not  exceed  $5,000,000,000, 
which  amount  shall  be  increased  by  $5,000,- 
000,000  on  July  1,  1974,  and  by  $5,000,000,000 
on  July  1,  1975.  The  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  United  States  Is  pledged  to  the  payment 
of  all  obligations  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  both  principal 
and  interest.  The  bank  Is  authorized  to  pur- 
chase In  the  open  market  any  of  Its  out- 
standing obligations. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  obligations  of  the 
bank  authorized  to  be  outstanding  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  the  bank  Is  au- 
thorized to  Issue  obligations  to  the  Secretarj' 
of  the  Treasury.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Is  authorized  to  purchase  any  such  obli- 
gations In  order  to  insure  the  financial  in- 
tegrity of  the  operations  of  the  bank,  and 
for  such  purpose  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt 
transaction  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  any 
securities  hereafter  issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act.  as  now  or  hereafter  in 
force,  and  the  purposes  for  which  securities 
may  be  issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act  as  now  or  hereafter  In  force  are 
extended  to  Include  such  purchases.  Each 
purchase  of  obligations  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  to  yield 
a  return  at  a  rate  not  less  than  a  rate  de- 
terminated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, taking  Into  consideration  the  current 
average  yield  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  of  compa- 
rable maturities.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may  sell,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
and  at  such  price  or  prices  as  he  shall  deter- 
mine, any  of  the  obligations  acquired  by 
him  under  this  subsection.  All  redemptions, 
purchases,  and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  such  obligations  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  treated  as  public  debt  trans- 
actions of  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
bank  in  the  discharge  of  its  functions  shall 
not  be  Included  In  the  totals  of  the  budget 
of  the  United  States  Government  and  shall 
be  exempt  from  any  annual  expenditure  and 
net  lending  (budget  outlays)  limitations  im- 
posed on  the  budget  of  the  United  States 
Government.  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act,  the  President  shall  transmit  annually  to 
the  Congress  a  budget  for  program  activities 
and  for  administrative  expenses  of  the  bank, 
which  budget  shall  also  Include  the  esti- 
mated annual  net  borrowing  by  the  bank 
from  the  United  States  Treasury.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  report  annually  to  the  Congress 
the  amount  of  net  lending  of  the  bank.  In- 
cluding any  net  lending  created  by  the  net 
borrowing  from  the  United  States  Treasury, 
which  would  be  Included  in  the  totals  of 
the  budget  of  the  United  States  Government 
If  the  bank's  activities  were  not  excluded 
from  from  those  totals  as  a  result  of  this 
subsection. 

FEDERAL    PAYMENT    TO    THE    BANK 

l^^c.  607.  (a)  With  respect  to  such 
amounts  of  purchases  made  by  the  bank  as 
may  be  specified  in  appropriation  Acts,  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment is  authorized  to  make,  and  to  contract 
to  make,  annual  payments  to  the  bank  In 
such  amounts  as  are  necessary  to  equal  the 
amoimt  by  which  the  dollar  amount  of  in- 
terest paid  by  the  bank  on  account  of  its 
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obligations  exceeds  the  doUar 
terest  received  by  the  bank  on 
purchases  made  by  it  pursuant  U 
605  of  this  Act. 

(b)    There   are    hereby   authorlz^ 
appropriated   to   the   Secretary   of 
and  Urban  Development  such  sumi 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
the  title.  Including  such  sums  as 
necessary  to  make  the  annual 
quired    by    contracts    entered    Into 
Secretary  pursuant  to  subsection  ( 
section. 

GBNERAL    POWERS 

Sec.  608.  The  bank  shall  have  powe  r- 

(1)    to   sue    and    be    sued,    compaln    and 

defend,  in  its  corporate  name  and 

its  own  counsel: 

(3)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate  seal, 

which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed; 

(3)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeiJ  by  Its 
board  of  directors  such  bylaws,  rules,  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for 
duct  of  Its  business; 

(4)  to  conduct  Its  business,  cany  on  Its 
operations,  and  have  offices  and  ex«rclse  the 
powers  granted  by  this  title  In  a  ay  State 
without  regard  to  any  qualification  <  t  similar 
statute  In  any  SUte; 

(6)  to  lease,  purchase,  or  otherwls^ 
own,  hold,  Improve,  use  or  otherwiae  deal  In 
and  with,  any  property,  real,  perional.  or 
mixed,  or  any  Interest  therein, 
situated:  . 

(6)  to  accept  gifts  or  donations  o!  services, 
or  of  property,  real,  personal,  or  mUed, 
tangible  or  Intangible,  in  aid  of  any  of  the 
purposes  of  the  bank; 

(7)  to     sell,     convey,     mortgage,     . 
lease,  exchange,  and  otherwise  dispose  of  Its 
property  and  assets; 

(8)  to  appoint  such  officers, 
employees,  and  agents  as  may  be 
to  determine  their  qualifications, 
their  duties,  to  fix  their  salaries,  aid  to  re- 
quire bonds  for  them  and  fix  th<  penalty 
thereof;  and 

(9)  to  enter  Into  contracts  to  exjcute  In- 
struments to  Incur  liabilities,  and  to  do  ai: 
things  necessary  or  incidental  to  tlie  proper 
management  of  Its  affairs  and  tte  proper 
conduct  of  Its  business. 
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SBC.  609.  (a)   The   bank    Is 
provide  technical  assistance  to  Statje 
polltan      area,      and      other 
agencies  In  the  preparation  and  Imi^ementa- 
tlon  of  comprehensive  developmen 
and  programs.  Including  the  evaluation 
priorities   and    the   formulation   o: 
project  proposals.  The  bank  may  t. 
proprlate  fees  for  Its  services  under 
section. 

(b)  The  bank  la  also  authorized 
take    research    and    information 
activities,  and  to  facilitate  the  ex 
advanced  concepts  and  techniques 
national    growth    and    developmenjt 
State  and  local  governments 

ATTDTT  or  FINANCIAL  THANSACTI(ll»3 

Sec.  610.  (a)  The  financial  transi £tlons  of 
the  bank  shall  be  audited  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  in  accordance  971th  the 
principles  and  procedures  appUcabl »  to  com- 
mercial corporate  transactions  aiid  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Comptroller  Oeneril  of  the 
United  States.  The  audit  shall  be  conducted 
at  the  place  or  places  where  the  accounts 
are  normally  kept.  The  representatUes  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  shall  have  access 
to  all  books,  accounts,  financial  records,  re- 
ports, files,  and  all  other  papers,  things,  or 
property  belonging  to  or  In  use  byithe  bank 
and  necessary  to  facilitate  the  ajidlt,  and 
they  shall  be  afforded  full  facUltle«  for  veri- 
fying transactions  with  the  balances  or  se- 
curities held  by  depositaries,  fi8c4l  agents, 
and  cvistodlans. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  any  audit  berformed 


under  this  section  shall  be  borne  out  of  vp' 
propriations  to  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, and  appropriations  In  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  are  authorized.  The  bank  shall 
reimburse  the  General  Accoimtlng  Office 
for  the  full  cost  of  such  audit  as  billed 
therefor  by  the  Comptroller  General,  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office  shall  deposit  the 
sums  so  reimbursed  Into  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts. 

(c)  A  report  of  each  such  audit  for  a  fiscal 
year  shall  be  made  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  six  months  following  the  close  of 
such  fiscal  year.  The  report  shall  set  forth 
the  scope  of  the  audit  and  shall  Include  a 
statement  (showing  Intercorporate  relations) 
of  assets  and  liabilities,  capital,  and  surplus 
or  deficit;  a  statement  of  surplus  or  deficit 
analysis:  a  statement  of  Income  and  expense; 
a  statement  of  sources  and  application  of 
funds;  and  such  comments  and  information 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  keep  the  Con- 
gress Informed  of  the  operations  and  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  bank,  together  with 
such  recommendations  with  respect  thereto 
as  the  Comptroller  General  may  deem  ad- 
visable, including  a  report  of  any  impair- 
ment of  capital  or  lack  of  sufficient  capital 
noted  in  the  audit.  A  copy  of  each  report 
shall  be  furnished  to  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasiiry,  and  to  the  bank. 

TAX     EXEMPTION 

Sec  611.  The  bank,  Its  property,  its  fran- 
chise, capital,  reserves,  surplus,  security  hold- 
ings, and  other  funds  and  its  income,  shall 
be  exempt  from  all  taxation  now  or  hereafter 
imposed  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State 
or  local  taxing  authority;  except  that  (1 )  any 
real  property  and  any  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty of  the  bank  shall  be  subject  to  Federal, 
State,  and  local  taxation  to  the  same  extent 
according  to  its  value  as  other  such  property 
is  taxed,  and  (2)  any  and  all  obligations  Is- 
sued by  the  bank  shall  be  subjected  both  as 
to  principal  and  interest  to  Federal.  State. 
and  local  taxation  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
obligations  of  private  corporations  are  taxed. 

OBLIGATIONS  AS  LAWFTTL  INVESTMENTS,  ACCEPT- 
ANCE AS  SECirarrT 
Sec.  612.  All  obligations  Issued  by  the  bank 
shall  be  lawful  investments  (and  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  security)  for  all  fiduciary,  trust, 
and  public  funds  the  Investment  or  deposit 
of  which  is  under  the  authority  or  control 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  officer  or  of- 
ficers thereof.  All  stock  and  obligations  Is- 
sued by  the  bank  pursuant  to  this  title  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  exempt  securities  within 
the  meaning  of  laws  administered  by  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission,  to  the 
same  extent  as  securities  which  are  direct 
obligations  of  or  obligations  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  or  interest  by  the  United  States. 

PREPARATION     OF     OBLIGATIONS 

Sec.  613.  In  order  to  furnish  obligations 
for  delivery  by  the  bank,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasxiry  is  authorized  to  prepare  such  obli- 
gations in  such  form  as  the  board  of  direc- 
tors may  approve,  such  obligations  when  pre- 
pared to  be  held  in  the  Treasury  subject  to 
delivery  upon  order  by  the  bank.  The  en- 
graved plates,  dies,  bed  pieces,  and  so  forth 
executed  in  connection  therewith  shall  re- 
main In  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasiiry.  The  bank  shall  reimburse  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  any  expenditures 
made  in  the  preparation,  custody,  and  de- 
livery of  such  obligations. 

ANNTTAL     REPORT 

Sec.  614.  The  bank  shall,  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  trans- 
mit to  the  FYesident  and  the  Congress  an  an- 
nual report  of  its  operations  and  activities. 

AMENDMENTS  RELATING  TO  FINANCIAL  IN3TITD- 
TIONS 

Sec.  616.  (a)  The  sixth  sentence  of  the 
seventh  paragraph  of  section  5136  of  the  Re- 


vised Statutes,  as  amended  (13  U.S.C.  24),  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  obligations  of  the 
National  Development  Bank,"  Immediately 
after  "or  obligations,  participations,  or  other 
instruments  of  or  Issued  by  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  or  the  Govern- 
ment National  Mortgage  Association,". 

(b)  Section  5200  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  84),  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(14)  Obligations  of  the  National  De- 
velopment Bank  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 
limitation  based  upon  such  capital  and  sur- 
plus." 

(c)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  6(c)  of 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended,  13  U.S.C.  1464(c) ),  is  amended  by 
inserting  "or  In  obligations  of  the  National 
Development  Bank,"  in  the  second  proviso 
Immediately  after  "any  political  subdivision 
thereof;". 

(d)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended  (13  U.S.C. 
355),  is  further  amended  by  Inserting  ",  or 
any  obligation  of  the  National  Development 
Bank"  immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  616.  As  used  in  this  title — 
(1)   the  term  "bank"  means  the  National 
Development  Bank  created  by  section  603  of 
this  Act; 

(3)  the  term  "State"  means  the  States  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any 
territory  of  possession  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  the  term  "local  government"  means 
any  county,  municipality,  or  other  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  or  any  agency  or  In- 
strumentality thereof,  or  any  school  or  other 
special  district  created  by  or  pursuant  to 
state  law;  and 

(4)  the  term  "obligation"  means  any  bond, 
note,  debenture,  or  other  Instrument  evi- 
dencing debt. 

AtTTHORIZATION  FOR  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  617.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated without  fiscal  year  limitation,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

TITLE    VII— COMMUNITY    DEVELOPMENT 

BLOCK  GRANTS 

ptmposE 

Sec.  701.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
further  the  development  of  a  National 
Growth  Policy  by  consolidating  a  number  of 
complex  and  overlapping  programs  of  finan- 
cial assistance  to  communities  of  varying 
sizes  and  needs  into  a  single,  consistent 
system  of  Federal  aid  which — 

(1)  is  funded  in  advance  on  a  regular 
basis  upon  which  communities  can  rely  in 
their  planning: 

(3)  can  provide  assistance  on  an  annual 
basis  virlth  maximum  certainty  and  efficiency 
and  minimum  delay; 

(3)  encourages  community  development 
activities  which  are  consistent  with  com- 
prehensive local  and  area-wide  development 
planning;  and 

(4)  furthers  achievement  of  the  national 
bousing  goal  of  a  decent  home  and  a  suit- 
able living  environment  for  every  American 
family. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  702.  (a)  As  used  in  this  title — 

(1)  The  term  "unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment" means  any  city,  municipality, 
county,  town,  township,  parish,  village,  or 
other  general  purpose  political  subdivision 
of  a  State,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(3)  The  term  "metropolitan  area"  means 
a  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area,  as 
established  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  subject,  however,  to  such  modifica- 
tions or  extensions  as  the  Secretary  deems 
to  be  appropriate  for  purposes  of  this  title. 

(3)  The  term  "metropolitan  city"  means 
(A)  a  city  within  a  metropolitan  area  which 
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is  the  central  city  of  such  area,  as  defined 
and  used  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  (B)  any  other  city,  within  a  metro- 
politan area,  which  has  a  population  of  fifty 
thousand  or  more,  or  (C)  a  combination  of 
two  or  more  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment within  a  metropolitan  area,  recognized 
by  the  Secretary  for  purposes  of  this  title  and 
having  a  population  of  fifty  thousand  or 
more. 

(4)  The  term  "population",  with  respect 
to  any  area  or  unit,  means  the  total  resident 
population  of  such  area  or  unit  based  on 
data  compiled  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  the  Census  and  referable  to  the  same  point 
or  period  in  time. 

(5)  The  term  "amount  of  poverty"  means 
the  number  of  persons  (or,  alternatively,  the 
number  of  families  and  unrelated  individ- 
uals) whose  Incomes  are  below  the  poverty 
level  multiplied  by  two.  Poverty  levels  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
criteria  provided  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  taking  into  account  and 
making  appropriate  adjustments  for  re- 
gional variations  in  Income  and  cost  of  living, 
and  shall  be  based  on  data  referable  to  the 
same  point  or  period  In  time. 

(6)  The  term  "amount  of  overcrowding" 
means  the  number  of  housing  units  with 
1.01  or  more  persons  per  room  based  on  data 
complied  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the 
Census  and  referable  to  the  same  point  or 
period  in  time 

(7)  The  term  "extent  of  housing  deficien- 
cies" means  the  number  of  housing  units 
lacking  some  or  all  plumbing  facilities  based 
on  data  compiled  by  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  and  referable  to  the  same 
point  or  period  in  time. 

(8)  The  term  "Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram" means  a  program  of  Federal  financial 
assistance  other  than  loans  and  other  than 
the  assistance  provided  by  this  title. 

(9)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

(b)  Where  appropriate,  the  definitions  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  based  on  the  most 
recent  data  compiled  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  latest  pub- 
lished reports  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  (with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  this  Act  is  enacted) ,  and  ninety  days 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  subsequent 
fiscal  year.  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
change  or  otherwise  modify  the  definitions 
in  subsection  (a)  in  order  to  reflect  any 
change  or  modification  thereof  made  sub- 
sequent to  such  date  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  the  Census  or  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

AUTHORIZATION    OP    GRANTS 

Sec.  703.  The  Secretan-  is  authorized  to 
make  and  contract  to  make  annual  grants 
to  units  of  general  local  government  to  help 
finance  Community  Development  Programs 
approved  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title.  The  amount  of  any  such  grant 
shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  Sec- 
retary's estimate  of  the  annual  cost  of  the 
approved  Community  Development  Pro- 
gram with  respect  to  which  it  Is  made. 

ELIGnSLE-COMMtTNITY    DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  704.  (a)  No  grant  may  be  made  under 
this  title  unless  the  Secretary  has  determined 
that  the  applicant — 

(1)  has  Identified  community  needs  and 
specified  both  short-  and  long-term  commu- 
nity development  objectives  which  are  con- 
slstent  with  national,  regional.  State,  area- 
wide,  and  local  comprehensive  development 
planning  and  growth  policies; 

(2)  has  formulated  a  program  which  in- 
cludes activities  designed  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  standard  housing,  particu- 
larly for  low-  and  moderate-income  Indi- 
viduals and  families  who  are  employed  in  the 
community;  and 


(3)  in  the  case  of  an  applicant  which  Is 
a  metropolitan  city — 

(A)  has  established  a  realistic  three-year 
schedule  of  program  activities  designating 
resources  which  can  and  will  be  made  avail- 
able locally  toward  meeting  those  community 
needs; 

(B)  has  made  satisfactory  provision  for 
the  periodic  reexamination  of  program  meth- 
ods and  objectives  as  information  becomes 
available  on  the  social,  economic,  and  en- 
vironmental consequences  of  program  activ- 
ities; and 

(C)  has  formulated  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram which  includes  activities  designed  to — 

(I)  eliminate  or  prevent  sliuns,  blight,  and 
deterioration;  and; 

(II)  develop  properly  planned  community 
facilities  and  public  improvements,  includ- 
ing the  provisions  of  supporting  health, 
social,  and  similar  services. 

COMMUNITT   DEVELOPMENT   PROGRAM   ACTrVITIES 
EUGIBLE    FOR   ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  705.  A  Community  Development  Pro- 
gram assisted  under  this  title  may  Include — 

(1)  the  acquisition  of  real  property  (in- 
cluding air  rights,  water  rights,  and  other  In- 
terests therein)  which  is  (A)  blighted,  de- 
teriorated, deteriorating,  undeveloped,  or  In- 
appropriately developed  from  the  standpoint 
of  sound  community  development  and 
growth;  (B)  necessary  for  the  preservation 
or  restoration  of  historic  sites,  the  beautifica- 
tlon  of  urban  land,  the  conservation  of  open 
spaces,  natural  resources,  and  scenic  areas, 
the  provision  of  recreational  opportunities, 
or  the  guidance  of  urban  development;  (C) 
to  be  used  for  the  provision  of  public  works, 
facilities,  a^d  improvements  eligible  for  as- 
sistance trfider  this  title;  or  (D)  to  \>e  used 
for  other  public  purposes; 

(2)  the  acquisition,  construction,  recon- 
struction, or  installation  of  public  works, 
facilities,  and  site  or  other  improvements, 
including  water  and  sewer  facilities,  neigh- 
borhood facilities,  historic  properties,  utili- 
ties, streets,  street  lights,  foundations  and 
platforms  for  air  rights  sites,  pedestrian  malls 
and  walkways,  parks,  and   playgrounds; 

(3)  code  enforcement  in  deteriorated  or  de- 
teriorating areas  in  which  such  enforcement, 
together  with  those  public  improvements  to 
be  provided,  may  be  expected  to  arrest  the 
decline  of  the  area; 

(4)  clearance,  demolition,  removal,  and 
rehabilitation  of  buildings  and  Improvements 
(including  financing  of  the  rehabilitation  of 
privately  owned  properties) ; 

(5)  payments  to  housing  owners  for  losses 
of  rental  income  Incurred  in  holding  for 
temporary  periods  housing  units  to  be  uti- 
lized for  the  relocations  of  individuals  and 
families  displaced  by  program  activities; 

(6)  disposition  (through  sale,  lease,  dona- 
tion, or  otherwise)  of  any  real  property  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  this  title  or  its  retention 
for   public   purposes: 

(7)  provision  of  health,  social,  and  similar 
services  where  the  Secretary  deems  it  neces- 
sary to  properly  support  other  approved 
community  development  activities;  and 

(8)  such  other  projects  or  activities  as- 
sisted under  a  Federal  grant-in-aid  program 
as  the  Secretary  approves  as  part  of  a  com- 
munity development  program. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF   APPROPRIATIONS   AND 
ALLOCATION    OF    FUNDS 

Sec.  706.  (a)  (1)  To  finance  grants  for  allo- 
cation to  metropolitan  areas  under  subsec- 
tion (b) ,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  incur 
obligations  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
in  the  form  of  grant  agreements  or  other- 
wise In  amounts  aggregating  not  to  exceed 
$7,500,000,000.  This  amount  shall  become 
available  for  obligation  on  July  1,  1973,  and 
shall  remain  available  until  obligated. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
liquidation  of  the  obligations  incurred  under 
this  paragraph  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000,000 
prior  to  Jiily  1,  1974,  which  amount  may  be 


increased  to  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of 
$4,500,000,000  prior  to  July  1,  1975,  and  to 
not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  $7,500,000,000 
thereafter.  Sums  appropriated  under  this 
paragraph  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. The  Secretary  shall  report  annually 
to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  outstanding 
grants  or  other  contractual  agreements  exe- 
cuted pursuant  to  this  paragraph. 

(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  grants  to  States  and  to  units  of 
general  local  government  outside  metropoli- 
tan areas  under  subsection  (c)  not  to  exceed 
$500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  commencing 
July  1,  1973,  not  to  exceed  $500,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  commencing  July  1,  1974,  and 
not  to  exceed  $500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
commencing  July  1,  1975.  Any  amounts  ap- 
propriated under  this  paragraph  shall  remain 
available  until  expended  and  any  amounts 
authorized  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this 
paragraph  but  not  appropriated  may  be  ap- 
propriated for  any  succeeding  fiscal  year 
commencing  prior  to  July  1.  1976. 

(b)(1)  The  amount  available  for  obliga- 
tion under  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  be  allo- 
cated by  the  Secretary  to  all  metropolitan 
areas  as  provided  In  this  subsection. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  to  each 
metropolitan  area  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  total  amount  available 
for  obligation  for  any  fiscal  year  as  the  aver- 
age of  the  ratios  between — 

(A)  the  population  of  that  metropolitan 
area  and  the  population  of  all  metropolitan 
areas; 

I B )  the  amount  of  poverty  In  that  metro- 
politan area  and  the  amount  of  poverty  In 
all  metropolitan  areas;  and 

(C)  the  amount  of  overcrowding  in  that 
metropolitan  area  and  the  amount  of  over- 
crowding in  all  metropolitan  areas. 

(3)  Prom  the  amovmt  allocated  to  each 
metropolitan  area,  the  Secretary  shall  dis- 
tribute to  each  metropolitan  city  within  that 
area  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  allocation  for  the  metropolitan  area 
as  the  average  of  the  ratios  between — 

(A)  the  population  of  that  metropolitan 
city  and  the  population  of  the  metropolitan 
area; 

(B)  the  amount  of  poverty  in  that  metro- 
politan city  and  the  amount  of  poverty  In 
the  metropolitan  area;  and 

(C)  the  amount  of  overcrowding  in  that 
metropolitan  city  and  the  amount  of  over- 
crowding in  the  metropolitan  area. 

(4)  The  remainder  of  the  allocation  to  each 
metropolitan  area  shall  be  distributed  by 
the  Secretary  to  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment within  that  metropolitan  area,  taking 
into  consideration  such  factors  as  population, 
amount  of  poverty,  amount  of  overcrowding, 
and  other  fiscal  and  social  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  the  metropolitan  area.  Until  such 
time  as  a  metropolitan  city  is  eligible  to  re- 
ceive funds  and  carry  out  activities  as  pro- 
vided by  this  title  or  in  the  event  that  such 
a  city  refuses  to  accept  such  funds,  the  funds 
otherwise  available  for  allocation  to  it  under 
paragraph  (2)  shall  be  added  to  the  funds 
available  for  distribution  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  paragraph. 

(c)  The  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  (2)  shall  be  distributed  by 
the  Secretary  to  States  and  to  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government  outside  metropolitan 
areas,  taking  Into  consideration  such  factors 
as  population,  amount  of  poverty,  amount  of 
overcrowding,  extent  of  housing  deficiencies, 
and   other   social    and   fiscal    conditions. 

(d)  All  computations  and  determinations 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive. 

LABOR    STANDARDS 

Sec.  707.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  in 
the  performance  of  construction  work  fi- 
nanced in  whole  or  in  part  with  grants  re- 
ceived under  this  title  shall  be  paid  wages  at 
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rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  oc  similar 
construction   In  the  locality  as  detirmlned 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordance 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  ( 
276a-276a-5 )  :    Provided,    That    this 
shall  apply  to  the  construction  of  residential 
prop>erty  only  If  such  residential  proerty 
designed  for  residential  use  for  eight 
families.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shatl 
with  respect  to  such   labor  standaqds, 
authority  and  functions  set  forth  in 
nlzatlon  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1960 
3176:    64  Stat.   1267)    and   section   2 
Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  ( 
948:  40U.8.C.  276(c)). 
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Sec.  70J.  Funds  provided  under 
may  be  used  by  a  recipient  to  cov 
90  per  centum  of  the  required  non 
phare  of  any  Federal  grant-in-aid 
where  assistance  is  being  provided 
munlty  development  activities  approved 
the  Secretary. 
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Sec.  709.  The  provisions  of  this 
be  effective  on  July  1,  1973.  After 
tlve  date,  no  new  grants  or  loans 
made  pursuant  to  title  I  of  the 
of    1949.    section    312    of    the 
of  1964,  sections  702  and  703  of  the 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965, 
VII  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961 
respect  to  projects  or  programs  foi 
funds  have   been   committed   on   or 
June  30.  1973. 
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TITLE    Vin— AMENDMENTS    TO 
TERNAL  REVENCTE  CODE  OF  1954 
TER    CORPORATE    FACILITY    AJ<D 
RELOCATION       INCONSISTENT 
BALANCED   NATIONAL  GROWTH 
Sec.  801.  Section  48(a)  of  the  Inten  al  Rev 
enue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  defln.tion  of 
section  38  property)    Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  ne'r  para- 
graphs: 

"(10)  Requirement  of  net  addition^  to  em 
ployment    in   high    unemployment   ureas 
The  term  'section  38  property'  does  jnot  in- 
clude property — 

"(A)    the  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
erection  of  which  by  the  taxpayer  con  mences 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  th  s  para 
graph,  or 

"(B)  which  is  acquired  pursuanl|  to  an 
order  placed  after  such  date, 
unless  the  taxpayer  establishes  tliat  the 
placement  in  service  of  the  property  will  re- 
sult in  net  additions  to  employment  offered 
by  the  taxpayer  In  high  unemployment  areas 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph  anil  para 
graph  (11),  the  term  'high  unemployment 
area'  means  any  State,  standard  me  :ropoll 
tan  statistical  area,  or  other  geogi^aphlcal 
area  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  IJabor  to 
be  'a  labor  market'  for  purposes  of  title  IV 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Eevelop- 
ment  Act  of  1966  (42  VS.C.  3161),  U;  which 
the  average  unemployment  rate  exoieded  6 
percent  during  the  12-month  period  preced- 
ing the  taxable  year. 

"(11)  Investment  related  to  plantj  depar- 
ture from  high  unemployment  areas. — The 
term  'section  38  property'  does  not  Include 
property  which  qualifies  under  paragraph 
(10)  If  it  Is  determined  that —  ] 

"(A)  the  placement  in  service  of  the  prop- 
erty is  or  will  be  made  in  connection  with 
the  closing  of  existing  facilities,  or  t^ielr  di- 
minished use.  and 

"(B)  that  such  closing  or  dlmlnlwfeed  use 
has  reduced  or  will  reduce  employinent  of' 
fered  by  the  taxpayer  in  high  unemp^yment 
areas." 

Sec.  802.  Section  103(c)  of  the  l|nterna] 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  Industrial 
development  bonds)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  ne^  pars- 
graph: 
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"(8)  Certain  facilities  related  to  plant  de- 
parture from  high  unemployment  areas. — 
Paragraph  (6)  shall  not  apply  to  any  obli- 
gation if  it  Is  determined  that — 

"(A)  the  use  of  any  facility  financed  in 
whole  or  part  by  such  obligation  is  or  will  be 
made  in  connection  with  the  closing  of  exist- 
ing facilities  or  their  diminished  use,  and 

"(B)  that  such  closing  or  diminished  use 
has  reduced  or  will  reduce  employment  of- 
fered by  the  taxpayer  In  high  unemployment 
areas  (as  defined  In  section  48(a)  (10) )." 

Sec.  803.  (a)  Section  354  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  exchanges 
of  stock  and  securities  in  certain  reorganiza- 
tions) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(d)  Limitation. — Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  an  exchange  In  pursuance  of  a  plan 
of  reorganization  adopted  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  if  the  total  fair 
market  value  of  the  assets  of  the  corporations 
which  are  parties  to  the  reorganization  ex- 
ceeds $10,000,000.  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  assets  of  a  corporation  include 
the  total  assets  of  any  controlled  group  of 
corporations  of  which  it  is  a  component  mem- 
ber (within  the  meaning  of  section  1663)." 

(b)  Section  366  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
distribution  of  stock  and  securities  of  a  con- 
trolled corporation)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(c)  LiMrrATioN. — Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  a  distribution  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  subsection.  If,  Immediately 
prior  to  the  distribution,  the  total  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  the  assets  of  the  distributing 
corporation  (including  stock  and  securities 
of  the  controlled  corporation)  exceeds  $10,- 
000.000.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
assets  of  a  corporation  Include  the  total 
assets  of  any  controlled  group  of  corporations 
of  which  It  Is  a  component  member  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  1563)." 

(c)  Section  361  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
nonrecognltion  of  gain  or  loss  to  corpora- 
tions) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(c)  LiBHTATioN. — Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  an  exchange  in  pursuance  of  a 
plan  of  reorganization  adopted  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection.  If  the 
total  fair  market  value  of  the  assets  of  the 
corporations  which  are  parties  to  the  re- 
organization exceeds  $10,000,000.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  assets  of  a  cor- 
poration include  the  total  assets  of  any  con- 
trolled group  of  corporations  of  which  it  is 
a  component  member  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  1563)." 

(d)  Section  337  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
the  nonrecognltion  of  gain  or  loss  in  con- 
nection with  certain  liquidations)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(c)   thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Liquidation  following  sales  to  cer- 
tain CORPORATIONS. — This  sctlon  shall  not 
apply  to  any  sale  or  exchange  of  assets  if 
the  total  fair  market  value  of  the  assets  of 
the  corporations  which  are  parties  to  the 
sale  or  exchange  exceeds  $10,000,000.  For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  assets  of  a 
corporation  Include  the  total  assets  of  any 
controlled  group  of  corporations  of  which 
it  is  a  component  member  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  1663) ." 

Sec.  804.  Section  463(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  iise  of 
Installment  method  for  certain  sales)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(4)  Certain  sales  or  stock  and  assets  or 
CORPORATIONS. — Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply 
to  a  sale  or  other  disposition  of  substantial- 
ly all  of  the  stock  or  properties  of  a  corpora- 
tion to  another  corporation  If  the  total  fair 
market  value  of  the  assets  of  the  two  corpo- 
rations exceeds  $10,000,000.  For  pxirposes  of 


this  paragraph,  the  assets  of  a  corporation 
Include  the  total  assets  of  any  controlled 
group  of  corporations  of  which  it  is  a  com- 
ponent member  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  1663)." 

Sec.  806.  (a)  Section  368(a)  (2)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to 
reorganizations)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph : 

"(F)  Certain  acquisitions  of  small  busi- 
ness CORPORATIONS. — In  the  case  of  an  acqui- 
sition by  an  Independent  corporation  of  stock 
or  properties  of  a  small  business  corporation 
in  pursuance  of  a  plan  of  reorganization 
adopted  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  subparagraph,  paragraphs  (1)(B) 
and  (1)(C)  shall  apply  if  the  inde- 
pendent corporation  exchanges  (in  addition 
to  voting  stock)  its  securities  or  other  obli- 
gations for  the  stock  or  properties  of  the 
small  business  corporation.  For  purposes  of 
this  subparagraph,  the  term  'small  business 
corporation'  has  the  meaning  assigned  to  it 
by  section  1371(a)  (except  that  for  this 
purpose,  '100  shareholders'  shall  be  substi- 
tuted for  '10  shareholders'  in  subsection  1371 
(a)(1)),  and  the  term  'independent  corpo- 
ration' means  a  corporation  which  is  not  a 
component  member  of  a  controlled  group  of 
corporations  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
1563)". 

(b)  Section  364(a)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  exchanges  of  stock  and  securities  In 
certain  reorganizations)  Is  amended  by  re- 
numbering paragraph  (3)  as  (4)  and  by  in- 
serting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Certain  reorganizations  involving 
small  business  corporations. — In  the  case  of 
an  exchange  described  in  section  368  (a)  (2) 
(F),  paragraph  (2)  shall  not  apply  and,  for 
purposes  of  this  subpart,  the  term  'secu- 
rities' Includes  any  interest-bearing  obliga- 
tion". 

Sec.  806.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
TITLE     rx — REQUIREMENTS     WITH     RE- 
SPECT TO  THE  LOCATION  IMPACT  OP 
FEDERAL  PACILmES,  ACTIVITIES  AND 
FEDERAL  PROCUREMENT 
location  or  federal  rAciunES  and 

ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  901.  (a)  All  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  shall  in- 
clude In  every  recommendation  or  report 
on  proposals  for  legislation  and  other  major 
Federal  actions  slgrniflcantly  affecting  the 
growth  of  the  United  States,  a  detailed  state- 
ment regarding — 

(1)  the  population  distribution  Impact  of 
such  proposed  action  as  to— 

(A)  the  necessary  additional  supportive 
human  services  required  to  support  such 
action; 

(B)  the  cost  of  such  action; 

(C)  the  time  implementation  of  both  the 
action  and  the  suf^ortlve  services; 

(D)  the  economic  and  social  cost  effects 
on  the  population;  and 

(E)  the  positive  and  adverse  effects  on 
scale,  services,  environment,  life  style,  em- 
ployment opportunities,  and  on  the  general 
quality  of  life  of  the  neople  affected  by  such 
action; 

(2)  alternatives  to  the  proposed  action; 
and 

(3)  any  irreversible  and  irretrievable  com- 
mitment of  resources  which  would  be  in- 
volved in  the  proposed  action  should  It  be 
implemented. 

(b)  Each  department  or  agency  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  shall,  prior  to  the  loca- 
tion of  any  new.  or  relocation  of  any  exist- 
ing. Federal  facility  or  the  initiation  of  any 
activity  which  wlU  have  any  economic  or  en- 
vironmental Impact,  to  file  a  report  with  the 
Council  with  respect 
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(1)  Its  consUrtency  with  balanced  national 
growth  policies; 

(2)  its  regional  and  local  environmental 
impact; 

(3)  Its  national,  regional,  and  local  eco- 
nomic impact: 

(4)  its  general  effect  on  balanced  regional 
development:  and 

(6)  the  Federal  capital  and  operating  costs 
Involved. 

(c)  The  Council  through  its  regional  rep- 
resentative shall  give  prompt  consideration 
to  such  reports,  and  may  recommend  dis- 
approval of  such  facility  or  activity,  and  the 
reasons  therefor,  to  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  submitting  such  report  and 
to  the  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration.  Any  such  recommenda- 
tion shall  also  be  submitted  to  the  appro- 
priate congressional  committee.  No  such  ac- 
tion shall  go  into  effect  until  approved  by 
the  President. 

(d)  The  Council  shall  promulgate  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  It  determines  to  b« 
necessary  for  the  effective  implementation  of 
section  901(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
effective  on  such  date  as  is  established  in 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Council  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

FEDERAL  PROCUREMENT   POLICIES 

Sec.  902.  (a)  The  Council  shall  promulgate 
such  regulations  as  are  necessary  to  assure 
that  in  all  procurement  costing  In  excess  of 
prescribed  amounts  by  Federal  departments 
and  agencies,  including  the  award  of  con- 
tracts for  research  or  development,  proper 
consideration  is  given  to — 

(1)  balanced  national  growth  and  develop- 
ment policies; 

(2)  environmental  Impact; 

(3)  balanced  regional  development; 

(4)  Federal  cost:  and 

(5)  State  and  local  economic  impact. 
Such  regulations  shall  provide  for  the  use  of 
alternative  sources  in  such  procurement,  if 
costs  are  not  excessive,  In  order  to  promote 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  shall  establish 
criteria  for  determining  all  considerations  for 
the  purpose  of  this  section.  In  applying  the 
provisions  of  this  section  to  the  award  of 
research  and  development  contracts  due 
consideration  shall  be  given  to  the  balanced 
national  growth  purpose  to  be  served. 

(b)  Regulations  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  not  be  effective  until  proposals  there- 
for have  been  submitted  to  the  appropriate 
congressional  committees,  with  an  adequate 
time,  not  to  exceed  90  days,  for  such  com- 
mittees to  consider  such  proposals. 

8ection-by-Section  Outline 
SHORT  Tm,E:  "national  growth  policy 
planning  act" 
Findings 
Sec.  1-2.  Finds  that  there  is  an  immediate 
national  Interest  In  an  efficient  and  com- 
prehensive   system    of    national,    regional, 
statewide,  metropolitan  area  and  local  growth 
policy  planning  and  decision  making. 
Policy 
Sec.  3.  Declares  that  the  National  Growth 
Policy  should  incorporate  ecological,  environ- 
mental,   esthetic,    economic,    social,    demo- 
graphic and  other  appropriate  factors. 
Purpose 
Sec.  4.  Provides  Tot  13  purposes  of  the  Act. 
Sec.  5.  Effect  on  Existing  Laws. 
Sec.  6.  Definitions. 

Sec.  7.  Authorization  of  Appropriations. 
Title  I— National  Growth  Policy  Planning 

Council 
Sec.  101.  Establishes  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  a  National  Growth  Policy 
Planning  Council  of  seven  members. 
Sec.  loa.  Authority. 


Sec.  103.  Functions  of  the  Council. 

Sec.  104.  Administrative  Provisions. 

Sec.  105.  Reports  and  Evaluations. 

Sec.  106.  Studies. 

Sec.    107.    Annual    report    on    National 
Growth  and  Development. 

Sec.  108.  Evaluations  by  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors,  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  and  the  National  Growth 
Policy  Planning  Council. 

Sec.  109.  Abolition  of  the  Domestic  Council 

Sec.  110.  Transfer  of  functions  from  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  with  re^)ect  to 
review  of  Federal  projects  and  liaison  with 
State  and  local  governments. 

Sec.  111.  Transfer  of  comprehensive  plan- 
ing assistance  programs  to  the  Council. 
Title  II  National  Growth  Policy  Planning  and 

Assistance  through  State  and  Metropolitan 

Planning  Grants 

Sec.  201.  Grants-In-Ald 

Sec.  202.  Guidelines  and  Requirements  for 
Growth  Policy  Plana 

Sec.  203.  Review  of  plans 

Sec.  204.  Coordination  of  Federal  programs 

Sec.  206.  Grant  formula 

Sec.  206.  Grant  computation  and  payments 

Sec  207.  Financial  records 

Sec.  208.  Termination  of  Assistance 

Sec.  209.  Sanctions  and  Noncompliance 
Title  ni  Report  on  Consolidation  of  Federal 

Comprehensive    Planning    Activities    and 

Planning  Assistance  Programs 

Sec.  301.  See  above 
Title  VI  Regional  Growth  Planning  and  De- 
velopment Commissions 

Sec.  401.  Declaration  of  Plndlnge  and  Pur- 
pose 

Sec.  402.  Determination  of  Regional 
Boundaries 

Sec.  403.  Establishment  of  Regional  Growth 
Planning  and  Development  Commission 

Sec.  404.  Functions 

Sec  405.  Administrative  powers 

Sec.  406.  Appropriations  authorizations 
Title  V  State  and  Metropolitan  Area 
Development  Agencies 

Sec.  501.  Declaration  of  Purpose 

Sec.  502.  Eligible  Development  Agencies 

Sec.  603.  Guarantees  of  obligations 

Sec.  604.  Limitation  of  Guarantees 

Sec.  606.  Revolving  fund 

Sec.  606.  Grants 

Sec.  507.  Technical  Assistance 

Sec.  608.  Labor  standards 

Sec.  609.  General  provisions 
Title  VI  National  Development  Bank 

Sec.  601.  Findings  and  Declaration  of  Pur- 
pose 

Sec.  602.  Creation  of  Bank 

Sec.  603.  Board  of  Directors 

Sec.  604.  Initial  expenses 

Sec.  605.  Purposes 

Sec.  606.  Obligations  of  the  Bank 

Sec.  607.  Federal  payment  to  the  Bank 

Sec.  608.  General  powers 

Sec.  609.  Technical  assistance 

Sec.  610.  Audit  of  financial  transactions 

Sec.  611.  Tax  exemption 

Sec.  612.  Obligations  as  lawful  Investments 
acceptance  as  security 

Sec.  613.  Preparation  of  obligation 

Sec.  614.  Annual  report 

Sec.  615.  Amendments  relative  to  financial 
institutions 

Sec.  616.  Definitions 

Sec.  617.  Authorization  for  appropriations 
■ntle  vn.  Community  Development 

Sec.  701.  Purpose 

Sec.  702.  Definitions 

Sec.  703.  Authorization  of  grants 

Sec.  704.  Eligible  Community  Develop- 
ment Programs 

Sec.  705.  Community  development  pro- 
gram activities  eligible  for  assistance 

Sec.  706.  Authorization  of  appropriations 
and  allocation  of  funds 


Sec.  707.  Labor  standards 
Sec.  708.  Matching  grants 
Sec.  709.  Effective  date 

•ntle    VIII — Amendments    to    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Deter  Corporate 
Facility  and  Job  Relocation  Inconsistent 
with  Balanced  National  Growth 
Sec.  801.  Amends   section   48    (a)    of   the 

Internal  Revenue  Code 
Sec.   802.   Amends   section    103(c)    of   the 

Internal  Revenue  Code 

Sec.  803.  iVmends  sections  354,  355,  361  and 

337  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

Sec.  804.  Amends  section  463    (b)    of  the 

Internal  Revenue  Code 

Sec.  805.  Amends  sections  368  (a)  (2)   and 

354  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

Title  IX — Requirements  With  Respect  to  the 
Location  Impact  of  Federal  Facilities,  Ac- 
tivities and  Federal  Procurement 
Sec.  901.  Location  of  Federal  facilities  and 

activities 
Sec.  902.  Federal  Procurement  policies 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  1287.  A  bill  to  extend  diplomatic 
privileges  and  immunities  to  the  Liaison 
Office  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
and  to  members  thereof,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 
diplomatic  immunttt  for  representatives  or 

THE  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  confer  diplomatic  immunity  and  other 
privileges  on  representatives  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Liaison  Office  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China,  to  be  set  up  in  Washington 
in  the  near  future,  in  accord  with  the 
recent  joint  crmmunique  of  our  two  na- 
tions announcing  the  establishment  of 
such  offices. 

The  communique  was  a  dramatic  and 
historic  new  step  forward  on  the  road  to 
the  restoration  of  full  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  the 
People's  Republic.  Indeed,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  two  reciprocal  liaison  of- 
fices— one  in  Peking,  the  other  in  W£ish- 
ington — was  a  unique  development  in 
American  policy  toward  China,  a  brealc- 
through  that  was  widely  hailed  as  creat- 
ing full  diplomatic  relations  in  all  but 
name.  As  such,  it  was  an  imaginative  in- 
novation that  enabled  both  nations  to 
launch  a  new  era  of  continuing  formal 
relations,  without  compromising  either 
nation's  position  on  the  status  of  Taiwan. 
As  I  indicated  at  the  time  the  Joint 
communique  was  issued  on  February  22, 
I  believe  President  Nixon  and  Dr.  Kis- 
singer and  their  Chinese  coimterparts 
deserve  great  credit  for  negotiating  this 
new  step.  But  I  also  believe  we  should 
embrace  the  occasion  to  insure  that  these 
special  liaison  offices  blossom  into  full- 
fledged  American  and  Chinese  embassies 
at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity. 

To  this  end,  the  bill  that  I  introduce 
today  specifically  anticipates  the  day 
when  full  diplomatic  relations  will  be 
achieved  between  the  United  States  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  The  bill 
accomplishes  this  purpose  by  providing 
diplomatic  privileges  and  Immunities  not 
only  for  the  members  of  the  liaison  of- 
fice of  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
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but  also  for  any  such  liaison  offl^e  that 
may  be  established  in  the  future  i  by  the 
authorities  on  Taiwan.  In  other  words, 
just  as  the  liaison  office  is  now  an  Imsig- 
inative  concept  to  establish  raatlons 
with  the  People's  Republic,  so  it  also  of- 
fers an  approach  enabling  us  to  continue 
relations  with  Taiwan  after  ambaisador- 
ial  relations  are  established  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  i 

Thus,  although  the  primary  pui|)ose  of 
the  bill  is  to  lay  the  groimdwork  for  the 
immediate  establishment  of  the  [liaison 
office  of  the  People's  Republic,  it  also 
looks  to  the  future,  by  setting  the  direc- 
tion in  which  our  policy  should  C(  >ntinue 
to  be  moving.  As  such,  it  confirms  the 
extraordinarily  successful  developments 
we  have  witnessed  in  our  China  policy 
over  the  past  2  years,  and  for  wliich 
President  Nixon  and  Dr.  Kissingi  !r  have 
been  so  deservedly  praised. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  biU  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  well  as  the  texi  of  the 
joint  commimique  with  China,  tnd  the 
transcript  of  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger's  news 
conference  on  the  communique. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 
8. 1287 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Uouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  S]ates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That.  imd«r 
such  terms  and  condltiona  aa  he  sha  11  deter- 
mine and  consonant  with  the  purjoses  of 
this  Act,  the  President  Is  authorize  1  to  ex- 
tend, or  to  enter  Into  an  agreement  extend- 
ing to  the  Liaison  Office  to  be  established 
In  the  United  States  of  America  by  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,  and  to  members 
thereof,  and  to  any  future  Liaison  Oi  Bee  that 
may  be  established  In  the  United  SItates  of 
America  by  the  authorities  on  Tal^'an,  and 
to  members  thereof,  the  same  prlvU  sges  and 
Immunities  subject  to  corresponding  con- 
ditions and  obligations  as  are  enjoyed  by 
diplomatic  missions  accredited  to  th  i  United 
States  and  by  members  thereof. 


(From     Presidential     Documents. 
Nixon.  1973.  pp.  169-1751 
Dr.  KissiNcni's  Me*to»g8  in  PeIung 


U.S.-People'8    Republic    of    Chli^a 
mimlqu6  Following  Dr.  Henry  A 
Meetings  With  Chinese  Leaders.  ' 
1973. 

Dr.   Henry   A.   Kissinger.  Assistant 
U.S.  President  for  National  Securltr 
visited  the  People's  Republic  of  Ch 
February   15   to  February    19.   1973 
accompanied  by  Herbert  O.  Klein, 
S.   Jenkins,   Richard  T.   Kennedy, 
Holdrldge.  Winston  Lord,  Jonathan 
Richard  Solomon,  and  Peter  W. 

Chairman  Mao  Tsetung  received 
singer.   Dr.   Kissinger   and   membeijB 
party  held  wide-ranging 
Premier  Chou  En-lal.  Foreign 
Peng-fel.  Vice  Foreign  Minister  Chlio 
hua,  and  other  Chinese  officials.  Mr 
held  parallel  talks  on  technical 
Assistant  Foreign  Minister  Chang 
All   these   talks   were  conducted   Ir 
constrained   atmosphere  and   were 
frank  and  constructive. 

The  two  sides  reviewed  the 
of  relations  between  the  two 
the    year    that    has    passed    since 
Nixon's    visit   to   the    People's 
China  and  other  Issues  of  mutual 
They  reaffirmed  the  principles  of 
Communique  Issued  at  Shanghai 
ary    1972    and   their   Joint 
bring   about   a    normalization   of 
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They  held  that  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  during  this  period  Is  beneficial  to  the 
people  of  their  two  countries. 

The  two  sides  agreed  that  the  time  was 
appropriate  for  accelerating  the  normaliza- 
tion of  relations.  To  this  end.  they  undertook 
to  broaden  their  contacts  In  all  fields.  They 
agreed  on  a  concrete  program  of  expanding 
trade  as  well  as  scientific,  cultural  and  other 
exchanges. 

To  facilitate  this  process  and  to  Improve 
communications  It  was  agreed  that  In  the 
near  future  each  side  will  establish  a  liaison 
office  In  the  capital  of  the  other.  Details  will 
be  worked  out  through  existing  channels. 

The  two  sides  agreed  that  normalization 
of  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  will  con- 
tribute to  the  relaxation  of  tension  In  Asia 
and  In  the  world. 

Dr.  Kissinger  and  his  party  expressed  their 
deep  appreciation  for  the  warm  hospitality 
extended  to  them. 

(Note. — The  communique  was  Issued  si- 
multaneously In  Washington  and  Peking.) 

For  Dr.  Kissinger's  news  conference  on  his 
meetings  with  Chinese  leaders,  see  the  fol- 
lowing Item. 

Dr.  Ktsstncer's  Mee-ving  in  Hanoi 
AND  Peking 

News  Conference  of  Dr.  Henry  A.  Kissinger, 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  National 
Security  Affairs.  February  22,  1973. 

Mr.  Ziegler.  You  have  had  a  chance  to 
read  the  communique.  As  Jerry  mentioned 
to  you.  It  Is  embargoed  for  transmission  until 
11   o'clock,  eastern  standard  time. 

Dr.  Kissinger  left  on  the  7th  of  this  month, 
and  he  has  visited  Thailand,  Laos,  the  DRV, 
and  the  PRC,  and  Japan,  and  returned  to  the 
United  States  on  the  20th  of  this  month  and 
Is  here  to  talk  about  his  travels  and  to  take 
some  of  your  questions.  He  Is  on  the  record, 
of  course. 

Dr.  Kissinger.  I  noticed  that  Ron  has  be- 
gun to  speak  with  a  Oerman  accent. 
[Laughter) 

MEETINGS    in    FEKINO 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  thought  I  would 
begin  by  making  some  remarks  about  my  trip 
to  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  then  take 
some  questions  on  that.  Including  the  com- 
munique, and  then  perhaps  make  a  few  ad- 
ditional comments  to  the  briefing  that  Ron 
has  already  given  you  on  the  Hanoi  com- 
munique. 

To  put  this  communique  ^  into  perspective 
and  to  elaborate  on  It  for  a  btt,  one  should 
review  the  evolution  of  our  China  policy. 
When  we  first  began  our  contacts  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  In  1969  through 
third  parties,  and  In  1971  directly,  the  United 
States  had  not  had  any  contact  with  the 
People's  Republic  In  nearly  20  years,  that  Is, 
no  contact  on  a  really  substantial  level. 

Our  early  conversations  were  concerned 
primarily  with  buUdlng  confidence,  with  ex- 
plaining each  other's  position,  with  establish- 
ing channels  of  communication.  Last  year 
our  achievements  consisted  of  setting  out  dl- 
reactlon  and  Indicating  the  roads  that  might 
be  traveled.  After  the  end  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam, and  In  these  discussions  In  Peking,  we 
were  able  to  begin  to  travel  some  of  these 
roads  and  to  move  from  the  attempt  to  elim- 
inate the  obstructions  and  the  mistrust 
to  some  more  concrete  and  positive  achieve- 
ments. 

What  happened  In  these  meetings  was 
really  a  continuation  of  possibilities  that  had 
been  outlined  during  the  President's  visit  and 
during  the  conversations  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  Mao  and  Prime  Minister 
Chou  En-lal.  except  that  now  they  took  some 
more  concrete  form.  As  the  communique 
points  out,  we  reviewed  the  progress  In  Slno- 
Amerlcan  relations  In  great  detail,  and  we 


reviewed  the  International  situation  In  great 
detail. 

We  discussed  the  principles  of  the 
Shanghai  communique,^  particularly  those 
that  dealt  vrtth  the  desirability  of  normaliza- 
tion of  relations,  the  desirability  of  reduc- 
ing the  danger  of  military  conflict,  the  af- 
firmation by  both  sides  that  neither  would 
seek  hegemony  In  the  Pacific  area,  and  each 
of  them  opposed  the  attempt  of  anyone  else 
to  achieve  It,  and  that  the  relations  between 
China  and  the  United  States  would  never  be 
directed  against  any  third  country. 

In  that  spirit,  it  was  decided  to  accelerate 
the  normalization  of  relations,  to  broaden 
contacts  In  all  fields,  and  an  initial  concrete 
program  for  extending  these  contacts  was 
developed. 

Given  this  new  range  of  contacts,  it  was 
decided  that  the  existing  channel  In  Paris 
was  Inadequate  and  that,  therefore,  each 
side  would  establish  a  liaison  office  In  the 
capital  of  the  other.  This  liaison  office  would 
handle  trade  as  well  as  aU  other  matters,  ex- 
cept the  strictly  formal  diplomatic  aspects 
of  the  relationship,  but  It  would  cover  the 
whole  gamut  of  relationships.  This  liaison 
office  will  be  established  In  the  nearest  fu- 
ture. Both  sides  will  make  proposals  within 
the  next  few  weeks  to  the  other  about  their 
technical  requirements,  and  henceforth  It 
will  be  possible  for  the  United  States  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  to  deal  with 
each  other  In  the  capital  of  the  other. 

Now,  In  order  to  give  some  concrete  ex- 
pression to  this  desire  for  the  normalization 
of  relationships.  It  was  agreed  that  a  num- 
bes  of  steps  be  taken. 

First  of  all,  the  Chinese,  as  a  sign  of  good 
wUl,  have  Informed  us  that  they  would  re- 
lease, within  the  same  time  period  as  our 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  the  two  military 
prisoners  that  they  hold  In  China,  Lieute- 
nant Commander  (Robert  J.)  Flynn  and 
Major  Philip  (E.)  Smith.  They  have  been 
held  in  China  since  1967  and  1965,  respec- 
tively. They  will  be  released  within  the  next 
few  weeks. 

Prime  Minister  Chou  En-lal  also  asked  me 
to  inform  the  President  that  the  Chinese 
penal  code  provided  for  the  periodic  review 
of  the  sentences  of  prisoners  and  that  this 
provision  would  be  applied  In  the  case  of 
John  Downey. 

The  Chinese  penal  code  provides  for  com- 
mutation of  sentences  on  the  basis  of  good 
behavior.  We  have  been  told  that  the  be- 
havior of  Mr.  Downey  has  been  exemplary 
and  that  his  case  would  be  reviewed  In  the 
second  half  of  this  year. 

With  respect  to  outstanding  Issues  that 
have  been  discussed  In  other  channels. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  linked  Issue  of  United 
States  private  claims  against  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  and  PRC  blocked  assets 
In  the  United  States  would  be  negotiated  on 
a  global  basis  in  the  Immediate  future.  Dis- 
cussions will  begin  on  this  subject  between 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers  and  the  Chinese 
Foreign  Minister  next  week  when  both  are 
attending  the  International  Conference  on 
Vietnam  In  Paris,  and  we  expect  these  nego- 
tiations to  be  concluded  rapidly  and  In  a 
comprehensive  way,  and  we  are  certain  that 
both  sides  are  approaching  them  In  a  con- 
structive spirit  and  in  an  attitude  consistent 
with  our  Intention  to  accelerate  the  Improve- 
ment of  our  relations. 

With  respect  to  Increased  exchanges  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  the  Chinese  have 
agreed  to  Invite,  during  this  year,  the  Phila- 
delphia Symphony  by  the  fall  of  1973.  a 
medical  group  during  the  spring,  a  scien- 
tific group  during  the  summer,  a  group  of 
elementary  and  high  school  teachers,  again 
during  the  summer,  and  Increased  visits  by 


'  See  the  preceding  item. 


•  For  the  text  of  the  communique  Issued  at 
Shanghai  on  February  27.  1972.  see  page  473 
of  Volume  8  of  the  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents. 
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Congressmen  and  Senators,  as  well  as  athletic 
teams,  an  amateur  basketball  team,  and 
swimming  and  diving  teams. 

The  People's  Republic  has  agreed  to  send 
to  the  United  States  the  achaeologlcal  ex- 
hibit from  the  Forbidden  City,  which  will 
probably  come  here  In  1974,  a  group  of  water 
conservation  experts.  Insect  hormone  spe- 
cialists, high  energy  physicists,  and  a  gym- 
nastic team. 

When  the  liaison  offices  are  established, 
possibility  will  exist  for  developing  further 
contacts  and  accelerating  this  entire  process. 

The  major  point  we  want  to  make  is 
this:  Our  contacts  with  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  have  moved  from  hostility  to- 
wards normalization.  We  both  believe  that 
It  Is  essential  for  the  peace  of  the  world 
that  the  United  States  and  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  act  with  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility m  world  affairs  that  we  are  part  of  an 
International  community  in  which  all  nations 
have  a  stake  in  preserving  the  peace,  and 
that,  therefore,  as  the  Shanghai  communique 
has  already  said  and  as  was  reaffirmed  once 
again,  the  normalization  of  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  People's  Republic  Is 
not  directed  against  any  other  nation,  but  Is 
part  of  a  pattern  that  the  President  has  pur- 
sued of  building  a  structure  of  peace  In  which 
all  nations  can  participate  and  In  which  all 
nations  have  a  stake. 

It  remains  for  me  only  to  say  that  we  were 
received  with  extraordinary  courtesy  and  that 
the  discussions  were  conducted  in  what  was 
always  described  as  an  unconstrained 
atmosphere. 

Now  I  will  take  your  questions  on  China 
and  after  that  a  few  comments  on  North 
Vietnam. 

T7.S.  TROOPS  ON  TAIWAN 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  did  you  come  to  any 
agreement  with  regard  to  Taiwan  and  U.S. 
troops  there? 

Dr.  KissmoER.  Inevitably  the  Issue  of  Tai- 
wan Is  one  In  which  the  People's  Republic 
and  we  do  not  have  the  same  perspective.  The 
leaders  of  the  People's  Republic  stated  their 
view  and  we  expressed  our  general  commit- 
ments. 

We,  of  course,  continue  to  maintain  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Taiwan.  The  level  of  our 
troops  on  Taiwan  Is  not  the  subject  of  nego- 
tiations, but  will  be  governed  by  the  general 
considerations  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  with 
respect  to  danger  In  the  area.  There  exists 
no  immediate  plan  for  any  withdrawal,  but 
there  will  be  a  periodic  review. 

LIAISON    OFTICES 

Q.  Doctor,  what  will  be  the  rank  of  th© 
liaison  office  heads?  Will  they  be  ambas- 
sadors? 

Dr.  KissiNOEB.  Mr.  Llsagor  has  addressed 
me  by  my  academic  title,  which  Is  very  Im- 
pressive to  me. 

The  formal  title  of  the  head  of  the  liaison 
office  will  be  Chief  of  the  Liaison  Office. 
[Laughter]  And  we  are  not  giving  any  formal 
dlplmnatic  rank  on  either  side.  As  soon  as 
the  person  Is  selected,  which  should  be  with- 
in a  month,  I  think  his  stature  will  then 
determine  It,  but  there  will  be  no  formal 
title  other  thjin  the  one  I  have  given. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  Chines© 
decision  to  send  a  permanent  representa- 
tive here  In  view  of  their  previous  refusal  to 
have  a  permanent  person  any  place  where 
Taiwan  Is  recognized? 

Dr.  Kissinger.  The  liaison  office  Is,  of 
course,  not  a  formal  diplomatic  office,  but  1 
don't  want  to  speculate  on  th©  motive  for 
the  Chinese  decision. 

Our  policy  had  always  been  clear  from 
o\ir  first  contact.  Certainly  from  the  time 
that  the  President  visited  the  People's  Re- 
public, he  pointed  out  to  Prime  Minister 
Chou  En-lal  the  types  of  American  represen- 
tation that  would  be  avaUable  for  establish- 
ment In  Peking,  which  ranged  from  trade 


missions  through  various  other  possibilities 
to  the  Idea  of  a  liaison  office. 

Why  the  Chinese  leaders  have  decided  at 
this  particular  moment  to  accept  this  and  to 
establish  an  office  of  their  own  In  Washing- 
ton, I  would  not  want  to  speculate  on,  ex- 
cept that  It  Is  certainly  consistent  vrtth 
speeding  up  the  process  of  normalization. 

Q.  Was  there  any  restriction  or  under- 
standing on  the  size  of  the  respective  dele- 
gations? 

Dr.  Kissinger.  No,  but  we  expect  It  to  be 
of  moderate  size  at  the  beginning. 

EXCHANGE  OF  JOURNALISTS 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  how  about  the  exchange 
of  Journalists  and  opening  of  permanent 
bureaus  in  both  countries? 

Dr.  Kissinger.  This  Is  one  of  the  topics 
that  will  be  discussed  through  the  existing 
channel  and  then  through  the  liaison  office. 
The  Chinese  side  has  Indicated  that  It  would 
be  willing  to  send  some  Journalists  over  here 
and  It  Is,  of  course,  clearly  understood  that 
we  want  to  Increase  our  Journalistic  contacts 
In  the  People's  Republic. 

I  think  there  Is  some  understanding  In 
principle  with  respect  to  that  the  details 
of  which  have  to  be  worked  out. 

TRADE  PROGRAM 

Q.  What  Is  the  concrete  program  of  ex- 
panding trade  that  the  communique  refers 
to? 

Dr.  Kissinger.  To  begin  with,  there  Is  al- 
ready a  reasonable  amount  of  trade,  much 
larger  than  any  projection  had  foreseen  2 
years  ago.  The  Initial  step  In  a  further  ex- 
pansion has  to  be  the  discussion  of  the  two 
Issues  that  I  have  mentioned,  namely  the 
blocked  assets  and  the  private  claims.  When 
these  two  Issues  are  resolved,  which  we  ex- 
pect to  be  fairly  soon,  then  further  steps  can 
be  taken. 

Up  to  now,  the  trade  has  been  essentially  In 
private  channels  on  the  United  States  side 
and  has  proceeded  more  rapidly  than  any- 
body projected  2  or  3  years  ago. 

FUTURE  REPRESENTATION 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  do  you  see  the  liaison  of- 
fice as  something,  as  far  as  you  can  go,  in 
terms  of  permanent  representation,  short 
of  diplomatic  relations,  or  do  you  see  some- 
thing further  down  the  road? 

Dr.  Kissinger.  We  have  no  further  steps 
In  mind.  This  is  as  far  as  we  can  go  for 
the  moment. 

MILTTART  EQUIPMENT  TO  INDOCHINA 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  did  you  have  a  chance  to 
discuss  with  the  Chinese  leaders  the  possi- 
bility of  mutual  restraint  in  sending  military 
equipment  to  Vietnam? 

Dr.  Kissinger.  Our  view  on  the  question 
of  military  equipment  to  Indochina  is  clear 
and  we  have  made  clear  to  all  th©  countries 
with  which  we  have  talked  the  Importance 
of  tranquility  In  Indochina  to  the  peace  of 
th©  world,  and  Indochina  was  one  of  th© 
subjects  that  was  discussed  In  Peking. 

MEETINO  WCTH  CHAIRMAN   MAO 

Q.  Efr.  Kissinger,  could  you  tell  us  some- 
thing of  the  nature  and  the  detail  of  your 
discussions  with  Chairman  Mao? 

Dr.  Kissinger.  I  am  debating  whether  to 
spend  10  minutes  saying  "No,"  or  Just  to  say 
"No."  [Laughter] 

I  will  say  one  or  two  general  things.  One, 
I  obviously  cannot  go  Into  the  details  of  the 
discussion.  The  atmosphere  was  cordial. 
Chairman  Mao  was  In  apparently  good 
health  and  spoke  with  great  animation  for 
about  2  hours,  and  conveyed  an  extended 
personal  message  to  the  President,  as  the 
Chinese  announcement  made  clear. 

VISITS  BT  CRINXSE   OFFICIALS 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  was  ther©  any  discussion 
of  a  visit  here  by  Chou  En-lal  or  any  other 
senior  Chinese  representative  In  the  future? 

Dr.  Kissinger.  There  was  no  discussion 
of  this. 


SECRET  AGREEMENTS 

Q.  Were  there  any  secret  agreements 
made,  in  view  of  the  fact  you  are  not  dis- 
cussing the  Mao  conversations? 

Dr.  Kissinger.  No,  the  essential  nature  of 
what  was  discussed  Is  contained  In  the  com- 
mtinlqu©  and  in  my  explanations.  There 
were  no  secret  agreements. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  PEACE  IN  CAMBODIA 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  was  there  a  discussion  cf 
Prince  Sihanouk  and  peace  in  Cambodia? 

Dr.  Kissinger.  I  do  not  want  to  go  Into 
any  of  the  details,  but  the  Indochina  situa- 
tion was  discussed. 

FLOW  OF  ARMS  INTO  INDOCHINA 

Q.  How  do  you  assess  the  possibility  of 
some  kind  of  mutual  arrangement  with  the 
Chinese  to  cut  off  the  flow  of  arms  Into 
Indochina? 

Dr.  Kissinger.  The  problem  isn't  whether 
any  formal  arrangements  can  be  made  or 
should  b©  made.  The  problem  is  whether  the 
major  countries  now  recognize  that  th© 
agreement  In  Vietnam  gives  everybody  an 
opportunity  to  return  that  area  for  the  first 
time  m  a  generation  to  a  period  of  tran- 
quility and  to  permit  the  peoples  of  Indo- 
china an  opportunity  to  work  out  their  own 
fate  without  force  and  without  outside  pres- 
sure. And,  if  this  is  understood  by  all  the 
major  countries,  then  they  can  draw  their 
own  conclusions  and  act  on  the  basis  of  their 
own  considerations,  rather  than  to  attempt 
to  codify  this  In  a  formal  agreement. 

Q.  To  follow  that  up,  do  you  think  that 
the  Chinese  do,  then,  understand  this  as  we 
do? 

Dr.  Kissinger.  I  don't  want  to  speculate  on 
the  Chinese  intentions,  but  I  have  the  Im- 
pression that  the  participants  In  this  con- 
ference next  week  all  have  to  recognize  an 
obligation  to  make  whatever  contribution 
t^ey  can  to  peace  in  Indochina. 

private    claims    and    blocked    ASSETS 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  an  idea  of  th© 
amounts  of  the  private  claims  and  blocked 
assets? 

Dr.  Kissinger.  The  private  claims  are  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $250  million.  Th©  blocked 
assets  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  $78  mil- 
lion. But  this  may  vary  slightly  because 
we  are  not  sure  that  we  know  either  aU  the 
claims  or  all  the  blocked  assets.  But  It  Is 
roughly  correct. 

REVIEW    OF    WORLD   SITTIATION 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  In  your  conversations 
In  Peking,  did  you  exchange  views  on  other 
parts  of  the  world,  say.  Ilk©  the  Middle 
East? 

Dr.  Kissinger.  There  was  a  general  re- 
view of  the  world  situation. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  could  we  go  on  to  the 
Hanoi  matter? 

Dr.  Kissinger.  I  will  take  two  more  ques- 
tions on  China  and  then  we  will  go  on  to 
Hanoi. 

TRADE  INTZRBSTS 

Q.  Did  the  Chinese,  at  the  working  level, 
Indicate  any  specific  interest  in  either  what 
they  wanted  to  buy  from  the  United  States 
or  what  they  thought  they  would  sell  to 
the  United  States? 

Dr.  BQssinger.  I  would  be  the  most  un- 
likely subject  for  such  a  conversation,  be- 
cause I  couldn't  respond  In  any  Intelligible 
way.  But  we  will  set  up  procedures  for  them 
to  express  such  an  interest  to  more  quali- 
fied personnel. 

RELEASE   OF   COMMUNIQUt 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  why  was  the  communi- 
que release  delayed  this  long  if  it  was 
worked  out  when  you  were  in  Peking?  Why 
was  it  delayed  until  now? 

Dr.  Kissinger.  To  enable  me  to  get  back 
to  th©  Unlt©d  States,  to  give  vis  an  oppor- 
tunity to  Inform  some  other  countries,  and 
to  proceed  In  an  orderly,  diplomatic  man- 
ner. 
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DIFI^MATTC     PUVnXCES     FOB     LXAiaOM     OITICB 

PKSSONNIX 

Q.  Can  we  clear  up  whether  tha  people 
In  the  liaison  offices  will  have  diplomatic 
privileges  or  not?  J 

Dr.  Kissinger.  The  people  In  th«  liaison 
offices  will  have  diplomatic  prlvUejes  and 
will  have  opportunity  to  communlciite  with 
their  own  governments  by  code. 
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CHINESE    MOVEMENT    IN    THE    UNITED 

Q.  Win  the  Chinese  be  allowed 
movement  In  the  United  States? 

Dr.  KissiKOKR.  All  of  this  will 
out. 

MEETINGS    IN    HANOI 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  on  the  Hanoi  bommu- 
nlqu6,'  were  any  specific  aid  figures  discussed 
vrtth  the  North  Vietnamese? 

Dr.  Kissinger.  Let  me  make  a  general  com- 
ment about  the  visit  to  North  Vietnam 

A  great  deal  of  the  comment 
seen  since  my  return,  and  also 
traveling,  concerned  the  Economic 
slon  and  the  economic  aid  that  Is  u^der 
cusslon.   Now.   let  me  try  to  put 
perspective.  Ron  has  already  coverei 
tails  of  the  communique  In  his  bfleflng 
can  add  very  little  to  that. 

The  basic  purpose  of  my  visit  to 
not  to  worlc  out  an  economic  aid 
The  basic  purpose  of  my  visit  to 
to  establish  contact  with  the  lead^shlp 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vletnan 
der  to  see  whether  It  would  be  pcpslble 
establish  with  It  In  Indochina 
the  relationship  that  we  have  m 
establish  with  the  Peoples  Republic 
in  Asia  In  general. 

You  have  to  consider  that  the 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vletn^ 
spent  almost  aU  of  their  lives  either 
or  conducting  guerrilla  wars  or  cohducting 
international  wars.  At  no  time  In  ttelr 
have  they  had  an  opportunity  to 
In    a   normal    diplomatic    relationship 
other  countries,   or  to  concentraU 
peaceful  evolution  of  their  countrr 
their  region. 

Now.  for  whatever  reason,  they  hkve 
cated  some  Interest  in  at  least  exploring 
possibility  of  a  more  constructive 
ship  and  of  a  more  peaceful 
greater  part  of  my  time  In  Hanoi 
on   discussing   the    implementation 
agreement,  what  forms  normallzati  an 
latlons  might  take. 

ECONOMIC    AID 

Tou  should  look  at  the  econcmU  aid  pro' 
gram  not  in  terms  of  a  handout,  aiid  not  in 
terms  of  a  program  even  of 
alone,  but  as  an  attempt  to  enable 
ers  of  North  Vietnam  to  work 
other  countries,  and  particularly  with 
em  countries.  In  a  more  construqtl 
tionshlp,  and  to  provide  In  this 
incentive   towards   a   more   peaceful 
tion. 

The  Economic  Commission  will 
opportunity  that  the  leaders  of 
cratlc  Republic  of  Vietnam  have 
cuss  something  other  than  armlstlcis 
tary  arrangements  with  responslb  e 
cans  and.  therefore,  the  visit  was 
attempt  to  move  from  hostility 
mallzatlon.  and  we  are  asking  for 
the  Idea  of  such  a  program  not  on 
grounds    and    not    even    on 
grounds  primarily,  but  on  the  grounds 
tempting  to  build  peace  In 
therefore,  to  contribute  to  peace  In 

Now,  that  means  that  the 
were  not  the  principal  Issue  at  th 
lar  moment. 
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»Por  the  text  of  the  tJ.S -Democratic  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  Joint  communl(|u6  Issued 
following  Dr.  Kissinger's  meetings  I  In  Hanoi, 
see  page  141  of  this  volume  of  t^e  Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Dociiments. 


Are  there  any  other  questions? 

JAPAN 

Q.  Doctor.  In  relation  with  Japan,  two 
points:  One  point  Is.  what  do  you  under- 
stand about  Japan  In  context  with  America 
or  China  or  Southeast  Asia?  This  is  one  point. 
The  second  point  Is.  what  was  the  main 
subject  of  your  discussion  with  the  Japanese 
leaders? 

Db.  Kissinger.  Now,  first  of  all,  we  have 
always  believed  that  the  friendship  with 
Japan  is  an  Integral  part  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy. We  are  convinced  that  we  can  normalize 
our  relations  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  without  In  any  way  Impairing  the  close 
relationship  that  exists  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  and  I  might  add  that  we 
were  under  no  pressure  whatever  from  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China  to  loosen  our 
friendly  ties  with  Japan. 

Secondly,  with  respect  to  Japan's  role  in 
Southeast  Asia,  I  read  with  Interest  and  oc- 
casionally astonishment,  the  sjjeculatlons  In 
the  Japanese  press  about  the  complicated 
motivation  that  may  agitate  us. 

As  far  as  the  United  States  Is  concerned, 
we  welcome  a  responsible  role  by  Japan  In 
Southeast  Asia.  We  have  no  objection  what- 
ever to  any  Japanese  assistance  program  to 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vletanm  or  to 
any  other  country  of  Indochina.  Indeed,  we 
believe  that  this  would  be  a  natural  exer- 
cise of  Japan's  sense  of  responsibility  for  sta- 
bUlty  In  Asia. 

In  no  way  do  we  consider  ourselves  com- 
petitors with  Japan  for  the  privilege  of  ex- 
tending economic  aid  to  any  country  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

What  did  I  discuss  with  the  leaders  of 
Japan?  Three  days  after  leaving  Tokyo  there 
can  be  almost  nothing  left  to  reveal  that  Is 
not  rJready  in  the  Japanese  press,  [Laugh- 
ter} I  will  only  say  that  we  briefed  our  Ja- 
panese allies  in  some  detail  about  the  dis- 
cussions that  I  bad  had  in  the  various 
capitals,  and  we  had  avery  useful  and  very 
fruitful  talks. 

Q.  Do  the  Japanese  have  a  more  open  press 
policy  than  the  United  States? 

Dr.  Kissinger.  I  don't  want  to  make  any 
comparisons,  but  they  have  a  very  open 
press  policy,  [Laughter.] 

Q.  Why  wasn't  Japan  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  the  International  guaranteeing  con- 
ference? 

Dr.  Kissinger.  The  participants  In  the 
international  guaranteeing  conference  were 
selected  by  agreement  among  the  parties 
that  negotiated  the  agreement.  We  had  no 
objection  to  the  participation  of  Japan,  but 
we  could  not  achieve  unanimity  about  its 
membership  In  the  conference. 

THE    MIDDLE    EAST 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  I  wonder  if  you  could 
comment  on  the  Middle  East  situation,  par- 
ticularly after  the  Incident  In  the  Sinai 
and  prior  to  the  visit  here  of  Mr.  Ismail, 

Dr.  Kissinger.  I  have  been  so  concen- 
trated. In  the  last  few  weeks,  on  Asian  af- 
fairs, that  I  want  to  confine  this  briefing  to 
my  trip. 

RECONSTRUCTION    AID    TO    NORTH    VIXTNAM 

Q.  What  Is  the  nature  of  the  commitment 
to  North  Vietnam  to  provide  some  kind  of 
reconstruction  aid?  Is  there  a  very  firm  com- 
mitment? Are  they  aware  they  may  get 
nothing? 

Dr.  KisstNGER.  They  are  aware  of  our  con- 
stitutional processes,  although  they  have 
little  experience  with  our  legislative  machin- 
ery. But  the  Economic  Commission  will 
study  the  problem.  We  will  then  make  rec- 
ommendations. And  It  Is  obvious  that  the 
fate  of  whatever  recommendations  we  make 
depends  on  a  decision  by  Congress,  and  we 
have  made  every  effort  to  explain  the  nature 
of  our  constitutional  system. 

Q.  On  that  same  point,  was  the  aid  com- 
mitment a  condition  of  the  cease-fire  agree- 


ment? There  has  been  a  debate  developing 
here  on  this  point. 

Dr.  Kissinger.  No,  It  was  always  under- 
stood that  the  United  States  would  not  pay 
anything  In  the  nature  of  repatriations.  It 
was  always  understood  that  except  for  ex- 
pressing a  general  willingness  to  participate, 
the  nature  of  our  participation  would  be 
determined  after  the  signature  of  the 
agreement. 

HANOI    DISCUSSIONS     ON     EXCHANGES    AND    LAOS 
AND    CAMBODIA 

Q.  A  two-part  question.  Tou  have  not  men- 
tioned your  discussions  in  Hanoi  concerning 
Journalistic,  cultural,  scientific,  or  additional 
exchanges.  Will  the  Economic  Commission 
have  in  any  way  a  preliminary  role  compa- 
rable to  the  liaison  office  in  Peking?  And, 
secondly,  could  you  tell  us  anything  about 
your  discussions  in  Hanoi  concerning  Laos 
and  Cambodia  and  the  prospect  you  see  for 
the  general  completion  of  a  peace  agreement? 
Dr.  KISSINGER.  First,  with  respect  to 
whether  the  Economic  Commission  will  be  a 
general  clearinghouse  similar  to  the  liaison 
office  that  was  established  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  Primarily  the  Economic 
Commission  will  be  concerned  with  the  issues 
that  have  been  assigned  to  It,  that  Is  to  say. 
to  study  the  economic  relationship  including 
the  reconstruction  problem,  but  not  confined 
to  the  reconstruction  problem,  and  perhaps 
the  exchange  of  technical  experts  relevant  to 
that  problem. 

Secondly,  we  have  established  or  further 
elaborated  already  existing  means  of  contact 
between  the  Democratic  Republic  and  the 
United  States,  and  those  will  be  used  for 
these  other  Issues  similar  to  the  way  the 
Paris  channel  was  used  between  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  and  the  United  States 
in  the  period  prior  to  the  establishment  of 
the  liaison  office.  So  one  would  have  to  say 
that  the  process  of  normalization  vls-a-vls 
Hanoi  Is  at  about  the  stage  It  was  vls-a-vls 
Peking  a  year  ago. 

Now.  with  respect  to  Laos  and  Cambodia. 
The  United  States  has  aways  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  Article  20(b)  of  the  agreement  pro- 
vides for  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops 
from  both  Laos  and  Cambodia,  and,  indeed, 
no  other  interpretation  of  that  article  is 
possible.  We.  therefore,  have  strongly  f4- 
vored — and  we  had  extensive  discussions  on 
this  trip — a  final  arrangement  In  Laos  and 
a  settlement  In  Cambodia. 

There  now  has  been  an  agreement  In  Laos 
which  was  negotiated  not  by  us,  but  by  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Royal  Laotian  Oovem- 
mnt,  Souvanna  Phouma.  This  agreement  es- 
sentially contains  the  practical  provisions  of 
the  1962  agreement  with  respect  to  political 
power  and  reflects  the  best  Judgment  of  the 
Royal  Laotian  Government  about  a  free  polit- 
ical evolution  In  their  country.  It  provides 
for  a  cease-fire  and  for  the  withdrawal  of 
North  Vietnamese  forces.  This  leaves  only 
Cambodia  still  lacking  a  formal  arrangement. 
As  I  pointed  out  before,  the  situation  in 
Cambodia  Is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  three  or  four  different  groups 
rather  than  one  homogeneoxis  opposition 
group  to  the  government  that  we  recognize 
m  Phnom  Penh. 

We  had  extensive  discussions  at  all  our 
stops  about  this  problem  and  we  will  work 
on  a  settlement  in  Cambodia  with  energy. 
We  maintain  that  all  foreign  troops  must 
be  withdrawn  from  Cambodia. 

THE    ROLE    OF    AID    TO    HANOI 

Q.  How  big  a  factor  Is  the  possibility  of 
aid  to  Hanoi  in  persuading  them  not  to 
break  the  cease-fire  agreement? 

Dr,  Kissinger.  I  would  prefer  not  to  put 
it  on  this  basis.  The  big  Issue  is  not  whether 
they  wUl  break  the  cease-fire  agreement,  be- 
cause that  obviously  Involves  many  conse- 
quences. The  big  problem  is  whether  Indo- 
china can  be  moved  from  a  condition  of 


guerrilla  war  or  even  open  warfare  to  a  con- 
dition in  which  the  energies  of  the  peoples 
of  that  region  are  concentrated  on  construc- 
tive purposes. 

If  that  objective  can  be  achieved,  if  that 
process  can  start  for  a  period  of  3  to  4  years, 
then  any  decision  to  resume  the  confilct  by 
any  of  the  parties  will  have  to  be  taken  In 
an  environment  of  peace  and  against  an  ex- 
perience of  the  population  in  tasks  with 
which  they  have  become  almost  totally  un- 
familiar. 

So  thU  is  not  a  kind  of  ransom  which  we 
are  paying  for  a  specific  undertaking  to 
maintain  the  peace,  because  there  are  other 
reasons  why  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam  should  want  to  maintain  the  peace. 
It  Is  rather  a  long-term  investment  In  a 
structure  of  peace  and  In  tvirnlng  people 
whose  whole  experience  has  been  with  con- 
flict, with  guerrilla  war,  with  hostility  to- 
wards the  outside  world.  Into  pursuits  with 
which  they  are  essentially  unfamiliar.  And 
this  Is  our  Interest  in  the  program  and  why 
we  are  willing  to  explore  a  program  of  re- 
construction for  all  of  Indochina. 

prince    SIHANOUK 

Q.  Did  you  see  Prince  Sihanouk? 

Dr.  Kissinger.  No. 

Reporter.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Kissinger. 

(Note:  Press  Secretary  Ronald  L.  Zlegler 
introduced  Dr.  Kissinger  at  10:20  a.m.  in  the 
Briefing  Room  at  the  White  House.) 


By  Mr.  BROOKE: 

S.  1293.  A  biU  to  create  a  National  His- 
toric Records  Commission,  to  establish  a 
program  for  preserving  and  making  ac- 
cessible documentary  resources  through- 
out the  Nation,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

national  historic  records  commission 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
establish  a  National  Historic  Records 
Commission.  The  primary  purpose  of  the 
Commission  would  be  to  develop  and 
promote  a  broadly  conceived  national 
program  for  preserving  and  making  em;- 
cessible  documentary  resources  through- 
out the  Nation, 

It  is  fitting  that  such  a  bill  be  intro- 
duced as  we  approach  our  Nation's  bi- 
centennial celebration.  The  spirit  and 
direction  of  America  are  founded  upon 
and  reflected  in  its  historic  past.  Xhis 
act  would  enable  tdl  Americans  to  share 
In  the  knowledge  of  our  glorious  history. 
Passage  of  this  bill  would  be  a  manifes- 
tation of  our  commitment  to  preserve  our 
cultural  heritage. 

At  present  various  organizations  pro- 
vide for  the  publishing  of  historic  ma- 
terial that  is  known  to  exist.  However, 
these  agencies,  both  public  and  private, 
are  inadequate  to  insure  future  genera- 
tions a  genuine  opportunity  to  appreci- 
ate smd  enjoy  the  rich  heritage  of  our 
Nation.  A  Commission  must  be  set  up 
that  also  finds  and  preserves  historical 
material  as  yet  unknown  to  us. 

The  National  Historic  Records  Act  will 
enable  the  "Spirit  of  76"  to  be  passed  on 
to  our  progeny.  Historical  works  found 
and  preserved  by  the  Commission  will 
be  a  constant  reminder  of  America's 
great  past  and,  hopefully,  serve  as  a  cata- 
lyst to  even  greater  future. 

I  sisk  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  legislation  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  lass 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Historic  Rec- 
ords Act," 

statement  or  findings  and  purpose 
The  Congress  finds  that  (a)  the  spirit  and 
direction  of  the  Nation  are  founded  upon 
and  reflected  in  its  historic  past; 

(b)  the  historical  and  cultural  foundations 
of  the  Nation  should  be  preseved  as  a  living 
part  of  our  community  life  and  development 
In  order  to  give  a  sense  of  orientation  to  the 
American  people; 

(c)  the  present  governmental  and  non- 
governmental documentary  preservation  pro- 
grams and  activities  are  inadequate  to  in- 
sure future  generations  a  genuine  opportu- 
nity to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  rich  herit- 
age of  our  Nation:  and 

(d)  Although  the  major  burdens  of  doc- 
umentary preservation  have  been  borne  and 
major  efforts  Initiated  by  private  agencies 
and  institutions,  and  both  should  continue 
to  play  a  vital  role,  it  Is  nevertheless  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  accelerate  Its  documentary  preserva- 
tion programs  and  activities,  (1)  to  give 
maximum  encouragement  to  agencies  and 
institutions  undertaking  preservation  by  pri- 
vate means,  (2)  to  encoiirage.  in  coopera- 
tion with  appropriate  public  and  private 
agencies  and  institutions,  training  and  In- 
struction In  the  field  of  documetary  preser- 
vation, and  (3)  to  assist  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  expand  and  accelerate  their  doc- 
umentary preservation  programs  and  ac- 
tivities. 

TITLE  I 

Sec.  101.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  a 
National  Historic  Records  Commission  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Commission")  to 
develop  and  promote  a  broadly  conceived  na- 
tional program  for  preserving  and  making 
accessible  documentary  resources  through- 
out the  Nation, 

(b)  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "State"  includes.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and 
American  Samoa. 

(2)  The  term  "project"  means  programs  of 
state  and  local  governments  and  private  or- 
ganizations to  assure  the  preservation  and 
accessibility  for  public  benefit  of  any  such 
documentary  resources. 

(3)  The  term  "documentary"  refers  to  un- 
published record  material  regardless  of  physi- 
cal form  or  characteristic.  It  Includes,  but  Is 
not  limited  to,  historical  manuscripts,  per- 
sonal papers,  official  records,  maps,  and  audio- 
visual materials. 

(4)  The  term  "preservation"  Includes,  but 
Is  not  limited  to.  acquiring,  accessioning, 
arranging,  describing,  processing,  repairing, 
rehabilitating,  exhibiting,  publishing  and/or 
other  means  of  protecting  or  making  acces- 
sible documentary  resources  in  order  to  re- 
serve their  present  or  future  use. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  consist  of  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States  (or  an  alter- 
nate designated  by  him),  who  shall  serve 
as  Chairman  of  the  Commission;  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress  (or  an  alternate  desig- 
nated by  him) ;  two  Members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  to  be  appointed,  for  terms  of 
four  years:  by  the  President  of  the  Senate; 
two  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  be  appointed,  for  terms  of  two  yeare,  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
one  member  each  as  a  representative  of  the 
American   Historical    Association,   American 


Association  for  State  and  Local  History.  Or- 
ganization of  American  Historians.  Society  of 
American  Archivists,  and  American  Society 
of  Legal  History,  to  be  appointed  by  their 
respective  governing  boards  for  terms  of  four 
yeare;  five  membere  from  outside  the  Federal 
Government,  three  of  whom  shall  be  selected 
from  among  the  State  Archivists  of  the  sever- 
al States,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  for 
terms  of  four  years;  and  five  members  In 
public  or  private  life  selected  on  the  basis  of 
distinguished  service  and  scholarship,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mission for  terms  of  four  yeare. 

(d)  Those  members  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mission shall  take  no  part  In  other  member- 
ship appointments  made  by  the  Commission. 

(e)  Any  person  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
in  the  membership  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  for  which 
his  predecessor  was  appointed,  and  his  ap- 
pointment shall  be  made  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  the  appointment  of  his  predecessor 
was  made. 

(f)  An  appointment  to  the  Commission 
may  be  renewed  In  the  same  manner  In  which 
the  appointment  was  made. 

(g)  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman,  but  not  less  than  twice 
diirlng  each  calendar  year.  Ten  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(h)  Members  of  the  Commission  not  other- 
wise employed  by  the  Federal  Government 
shall  receive  as  compensation  (100  per  day 
when  engaged  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  Commission,  including  travel 
time.  While  performing  the  duties  of  the 
Commission  away  from  his  home  or  regular 
place  of  business,  each  member  of  the  Com- 
mission may  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  In- 
cluding per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5702  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

(1)  The  Commission  may  appoint,  with- 
out reference  to  the  civil  service  and  classi- 
fication laws,  an  executive  director  and  such 
professional  and  clerical  staff  as  the  Com- 
mission may  determine  necessary  to  carry  out 
Its  duties,  and  to  appoint  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  such  personnel.  However,  in  no 
event  shall  an  Individual  so  appointed  be 
compensated  at  a  rate  higher  than  that 
authorized  for  GS-15.  step  10  by  section  6332 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(J)  Administrative  services  shall  be  pro- 
vided by  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion on  a  reimbursable  basis.  To  the  extent 
of  avaUable  appropriations,  the  Commission 
may  obtain,  in  order  to  carry  out  Its  duties, 
by  purchase,  contract  or  otherwise,  such 
additional  prop>erty,  facilities,  and  services 
which  may  not  feasibly  be  obtained  from  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

(k)  The  Commission  shall  submit  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  President  and  the  Congrees 
on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  January  of  each 
year. 

Sec.  102.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  Commission  Is  authorized — 

(a)  to  undertake  or  support  such  projects 
of  national  or  regional  significance  as  it 
deems  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  docu- 
mentary resources: 

(b)  to  expend  such  appropriated  funds  as 
may  be  necessary  to  Implement  the  other 
subsections  of  this  section; 

(c)  to  grant  funds  to  States  on  a  direct 
non-matching  basis  in  accordance  with  cri- 
teria established  by  it  to  strengthen  public 
and  private  documentary  preservation  pro- 
grams; 

(d)  to  establish  a  program  of  matching 
grants-in-aid  to  States  for  projects  having 
as  their  purpose  the  preservation  for  public 
benefit  of  significant  documentary  resources: 

(c)  to  establish  special  advisory  com- 
mittees to  consult  with  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  It,  from  among  the  leading 
historians,  political  scientists,  archivists,  li- 
brarians, and  other  specialists  of  the   Na- 
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tlon;  members  of  such  commlttei  s  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  transportation  anc  other  ex- 
penses on  the  same  basis  as  mem]>er8  of  the 
Commission: 

(f)  to  adopt  and  vise  a  seal  v<hlch  shall 
be  Judicially  noticed; 

(g)  to  contract  for.  accept,  receive,  hold, 
and  administer  any  gifts  or  gram  s  or  prop- 
erty of  flnancial  or  other  aid  in  any  form 
from  any  source,  and  comply  sub  ect  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  thereof:  and 

(h)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repea  rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  manne:  In  which 
Its  business  may  be  conducted  and  the 
powers  vested  in  it  may  be  exerc  sed. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  No  grant  may  b^  made  by 
the  National  Historic  Records  Commission  for 
or  on  account  of  any  project  under  this 
Act  with  respect  to  which  finan(  lal  assist- 
ance has  been  given  or  promised  under  any 
other  Federal  program  or  activity,  and  no 
financial  assistance  may  be  given  under  any 
other  Federal  program  or  activity  for  or  on 
account  of  any  project  with  respec  t  to  which 
assistance  has  t>een  given  or  prom  sed  under 
this  Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  any  money  paid  to  a  State 
under  this  Act  shall  be  applied,  llrectly  or 
Indirectly,  to  the  purchase  or  erect  ion  of  any 
•luildlng  or  buildings,  or  the  purchase  of 
iny  land;  but  such  sums  may  bi  used  for 
the  acquisition  of  special  equipment  and 
minor  remodeling  or  space  used  In  connec- 
tion with  authorized  projects  i  nder  this 
Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  any  money  ])ald  to  a 
State  under  this  Act  shall  be  applied,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  to  the  purcha  le  or  erec- 
tion of  any  building  or  buildings,  or  the 
purchase  of  any  land;  but  such  turns  may 
be  used  for  the  acquisition  of  spec  lal  equip- 
ment and  minor  remodeling  of  space  used 
In  connection  with  authorized  proj  »ct8  under 
this  Act. 

(c)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  section 
lOfl.  subsection  (d)  of  this  Act — 

'1)  unless  the  application  therefor  Is  In 
accordance  with  a  comprehensive  statewide 
documentary  preservation  plan  ^rhlch  has 
been  approved  by  the  Commlastop  and  by 
either  the  advisory  commission  described  in 
("f^  below  or  the  state  commission  described 
lu  (3)  below; 

(3)  unless  such  comprehensive  statewide 
documentary  preservation  plan  provides  for 
Us  administration  by  the  archlvfcl  agency 
of  the  state,  duly  constituted  aiid  having 
adequate  authority  under  state  law  to  admin- 
ister It  in  accordance  with  Its  jrovlslons 
and  the  provisions  of  this  act,  assU  ted  by  an 
advisory  commission  broadly  representative 
of  the  public  and  private  Institutions  of 
the  state  eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
act:  or,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  stal  e  archival 
agency, 

(3)  unless  such  comprehensive  statewide 
documentary  preservation  plan  provides  for 
Its  administration  by  a  state  comn  ission  es- 
tablished by  the  state's  chief  execuUve.  which 
shall  have  the  same  authorities,  re^wnslblll- 
tles,  and  representation  as  the]  archival 
agency  and  advisory  commission  described 
In  (2)  above. 

Sec.  104.  (a)  A  beneficiary  of  assistance 
under  this  Act  shall  keep  such  lecords  as 
the  Commission  shall  prescribe,  including 
records  which  fully  disclose  the  disposi- 
tion by  the  beneficiary  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  assistance,  the  total  co(t  of  the 
project  in  connection  with  which  such  as- 
sistance Is  given  or  used,  and  th^s  amount 
and  nature  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of 
the  project  supplied  by  other  soi:  rces,  and 
such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an 
effective  audit. 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General  of  tie  United 
States  or  his  authorized  representative  shall 
have  access  for  the  purpose  of  iudlt  and 
examination  to  books,  document)  i,  papers, 
and   records   of   the    beneficiaries    that   are 
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pertinent  to  the  assistance  received  under, 
this  Act. 

Sec.  105.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  svuns  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hansen,  and  Mr,  Stevens)  : 

S.  1295.  A  bill  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  expenditures  made  in  the  explora- 
tion and  development  of  new  reserves  of 
oil  and  gas  in  the  United  States.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  3  years  I  have  repeatedly  warned 
that  the  Nation  faced  a  pervasive  and 
dangerous  energy  crisis.  The  short-term 
dimensions  of  this  crisis  can  be  sum- 
marized briefly,  beginning  with  nuclear 
energy. 

Primarily  because  of  technological  and 
environmental  constraints,  energy  pro- 
duced from  nuclear  sources  has  failed 
to  meet  the  projected  demand.  It  is  hoped 
that  these  constraints  can  be  resolved 
so  that  nuclear  energy  generation  can 
realize  its  full  potential. 

Environmental,  technological,  and 
economic  factors  caused  a  decline  in 
domestic  coal  production.  Since  we  p)os- 
sess  several  hundred  years  supply  of 
known  coal  deposits,  at  current  rates  of 
consumption,  it  behooves  us  to  accelerate 
our  efforts  to  perfect  the  necessary  tech- 
nology to  msLke  coal  environmentally  ac- 
ceptable. I  was  gratified  that  the  Presi- 
dent's new  budget  reflects  a  similar  con- 
cern by  increasing  the  funding  for  re- 
search and  development  on  coal  gasifica- 
tion and  llquiflcation.  We  must  accelerate 
this  spending,  however,  if  this  resource 
Ls  to  realize  Its  full  potentisd.  But  imtll 
these  problems  are  resolved,  coal  will 
not  be  able  to  provide  a  significant 
amount  of  increased  energy  demands  of 
the  future. 

Natursd  gas  is  already  in  short  supply 
with  selective  curtailment  in  effect  at  the 
present  time  in  various  regions,  including 
Texas.  It  has  been  projected  that  by  1985, 
there  will  be  a  natural  gas  supply  deficit 
of  approximately  19  trillion  cubic  feet  per 
year  out  of  a  potential  demand  of  34  tril- 
lion cubic  feet  per  year  by  then.  Unrealis- 
tic regulation  of  the  wellhead  price  of 
gas  is  generally  acknowledged  to  have 
been  the  primary  cause  of  this  deficit. 

Crude  oil  production  in  this  country  is 
very  near  maximum  capacity.  It  is  im- 
llkely  that  Western  Hemisphere  produc- 
ers will  be  able  to  increase  oil  exports  to 
us.  In  fact  Canada  recently  announced  a 
reduction  in  its  exports  to  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  in  the  short  term, 
deficits  in  nuclear,  coal,  natural  gas,  and 
crude  oil  must  be  made  up  by  Imports  of 
petroleum  from  the  Middle  East  which  is 
the  only  area  in  the  free  world  with 
enough  surplus  producing  capacity  to  be 
of  significant  help  to  us.  Our  imports  of 
Middle  Eastern  oil  are  expected  to  in- 
crease rapidly  and,  by  1985,  could  total 
15  to  19  million  barrels  per  day. 

This  projection  portends  serious  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problems  for  the 
United  States  on  the  order  of  $30  billion 
per  year,  by  1985,  just  for  oil.  By  com- 
parison, we  ended  1972  with  a  $6.4  billion 
balance-of-trade  deficit  which  was  con- 
sidered  alarming.   Achieving   this  pro- 


jected deficit  assumes  that  the  Middle 
Eastern  producing  countries  will  be  able 
and  willing  to  produce  and  sell  us  this 
quantity  of  oil.  External  or  Internal 
forces  could  cause  a  disruption  or  even 
cessation  of  production  and  exports  to  us 
of  the  quantities  of  oil  which  we  require. 
Should  this  occur,  our  national  security, 
economic  prosperity,  and  individuai 
standard  of  living  could  be  adversely 
affected. 

The  longer  term  energy  situation  can 
be  somewhat  brighter  if  the  proper  ef- 
forts are  made  now  to  remedy  it.  I  am 
hopeful  that  in  this  time  frame  we  will 
resolve  the  technological,  environmental, 
and  economic  problems  which  have  been 
constraining  energy  production  from  the 
sources  named  above  and  also  from  other 
sources  such  as  solar,  thermal,  tidal,  oil 
shale,  and  tar  sands. 

Therefore,  the  critical  period  is  the 
short  term — the  next  10  to  30  years.  For 
the  short  term,  petroleum  wUl  continue 
to  supply  over  one-half  of  our  needs. 
Furthermore,  the  surest,  most  immediate 
and  cheap  relief  for  the  energy  crisis  can 
be  obtained  from  domestic  petroleum 
sources. 

Reliable  experts  have  estimated  that 
we  possess  over  200  billion  barrels  of  re- 
coverable oil  and  2.100  trillion  cubic  feet 
of  gas.  Yet,  exploration  to  tap  these  vast, 
undiscovered  reserves  has  declined  in  re- 
cent years.  Exploratory  drilling  for  new 
supplies  has  declined  from  a  peak  of 
more  than  15.000  wells  annually  in  1955 
to  fewer  than  7.000  wells  in  1971.  At  the 
same  time,  the  results  have  diminished 
as  barrels  of  oil  discovered  per  foot  of 
exploratory  drilling  have  grtuiually  de- 
clined. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasc«is  for  the 
decline  in  exploratory  activity.  All  of  the 
reasons  are  related  to  diminished  ecf>- 
nomlc  incentives  for  domestic  petroleuna 
development.  To  phrsise  It  another  wav, 
Investors  have  not  viewed  investments 
in  petroleum  exploration  profitable  and 
have,  therefore,  placed  their  money  else- 
where. Thus,  the  energy  crisis  stems  di- 
rectly from  a  capital  crunch.  Chief 
among  the  reasons  for  diminished  eco- 
nomic Incentives  are:  Continuing  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  the  wellhead  price  of 
natural  gas  sold  into  interstate  con  - 
merce  which  has  kept  the  price  of  gtP 
far  below  its  true  market  value;  the  lonj  •• 
term  decline  in  the  real  price  of  domestic; 
crude  oil;  and  substantial  cost  increases 
resulting  from  continuing  inflation  and 
a  rising  tax  burden. 

For  example,  natiu^  gas.  currently, 
sells  at  one-third  that  of  crude  oil  on  a 
B.t.u.  basis  and  at  one-fifth  the  price  of 
Imported  natural  gas.  Taxes  paid  by  do- 
mestic petroleum  companies  have  in- 
creased more  rapidly  than  net  Income. 
The  cost  of  the  reduction  in  the  deple- 
tion allowance  from  27  Vi  percent  to  22 
percent  resulted  In  sm  increase  In  the  In- 
dustry's annual  tax  burden  of  $500  mil- 
lion per  year. 

All  of  these  factors  have  resulted  in  a 
decline  In  the  ability  of  petroleum  com- 
panies to  generate  adequate  exploration 
funds  internally.  This  h£is  forced  them  to 
seek  funds  through  borrowing.  Business 
experts  feel  that  some  of  these  companies 
have  already  borrowed  to  the  maximum 
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sound  limits.  Both  of  these  factors  have 
resulted  in  a  decreased  ability  to  secure 
equity  capital  through  the  sale  of  stock. 

Thus,  capital  has  become  increasingly 
difficult  to  secure  at  the  very  time  when 
increasing  quantities  are  needed  to  help 
solve  the  energy  crisis. 

Some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  capital 
needed  can  be  obtained  from  the  fact 
that  approximately  $7,000  must  be  spent 
for  each  additiraial  barrel  of  dally  oil 
output  capacity — from  finding  to  deliv- 
ery to  consumers.  Demand  is  expected 
to  increase  at  the  rate  of  about  700,000 
barrels  daily  per  year. 

In  1970  the  domestic  industry  devoted 
$4.3  billion  to  exploration  and  produc- 
tion. This  Investment  has  remained  es- 
sentially the  same  since  1957.  Yet,  de- 
mand for  petroleum  has  doubled  in  that 
period. 

The  National  Petroleum  Council  esti- 
mates that  from  1971  to  1985.  $92  billion 
would  be  needed  for  investment  in  petro- 
leum exploration  and  production  activi- 
ties. The  Chase  Manhattan  National 
Bank  of  New  York  recently  estimated  a 
need  for  $140  billion  of  exploration  of  cap- 
Ital  for  the  same  period  or  about  $9  bil- 
lion per  year  just  to  maintain  our  pres- 
ent degree  of  energy  self-sufficiency. 
This  rate  of  investment  would  be  double 
the  present  level. 

In  addition  to  these  capital  needs,  it  is 
estimated  that  another  $70  billion  will  be 
required  for  tankers,  gas  transportation, 
refining,  and  port  facilities. 

Thus,  by  any  measure,  the  domestic 
petroleum  industry  must  secure  fantastic 
amounts  of  capital;  and  it  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  an  abundant  energy  supply  and 
in  the  public  interest  to  see  that  risk 
capital  is  available. 

There  are  several  things  that  can  be 
done  to  relieve  this  "capital  crunch"  with 
which  the  oil  industry  Is  faced.  First,  the 
price  of  domestically  produced  crude  oil 
must  be  allowed  to  rise  at  least  enough  to 
offset  inflationary  cost  increases.  But  in- 
creases in  the  price  of  domestically  pro- 
duced crude  oil  were  severely  limited  re- 
cently with  the  justiflcation  that  such 
price  restrictions  would  "assure  the 
American  consumer  an  adequate  supply 
of  oil  at  reasonable  prices."  Fixing  the 
price  of  domestically  produced  crude 
oil  will  achieve  exactly  the  opposite  re- 
sult. Since  1957,  the  price  of  domestic 
crude  has  declined  30  percent  in  1971 
dollars.  At  the  same  time,  exploration 
and  development  cost  increases  have  re- 
duced profits,  and,  as  a  result,  have 
hampered  the  ability  of  the  domestic 
petroleum  Industry  to  secure  the  vast 
quantities  of  risk  capital  necessary  to 
explore  for  and  develop  our  indigenous, 
undiscovered  petroleum  reserves.  Thus. 
It  is  of  primary  importance  that  we  move 
toward  allowing  the  price  of  domestically 
produced  crude  oil  to  be  determined  by 
the  free  market. 

A  second  way  to  provide  the  necessary 
risk  capital  is  to  legislatively  remove 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  from  the 
Job  of  regulating  the  well-head  price  of 
gas  sold  into  interstate  commerce.  Even 
though  natural  gas  has  furnished  almost 
as  much  of  our  energy  as  oil.  it  has 
contributed  only  about  25  percent  of  the 
gross  revenues  of  domestic  petroleum 
companies. 


Undoubtedly,  the  price  of  gas  dis- 
covered after  the  enactment  of  such  leg- 
islation would  increase  as  its  true  market 
value  is  established.  For  the  same  reason, 
the  price  of  gas  already  committed  to 
sales  contracts  would  increase  as  these 
contracts  expire.  But  the  Increases  would 
be  gradual.  And  more  importantly,  the 
greater  gas  revenues  would  encourage 
more  exploration  for  this  cleanest  burn- 
ing fossil  fuel  which  would  help  in  our 
efforts  to  clean  up  the  environment  and 
would  provide  consumers  with  a  continu- 
ing supply  of  gas  where  current  short- 
ages will  worsen. 

I  have  recently  introduced  legislation 
which  would  accomplish  this  deregula- 
tion. I  again  urge  the  prompt,  favorable 
consideration  of  this  legislation  as  one 
necessary  remedy  to  our  national  energy 
crisis. 

Finally,  we  must  provide  some  invest- 
ment incentive  to  help  compensate  for 
the  extremely  high  risks  which  are  a  fact 
of  life  in  the  petroleum  exploration  busi- 
ness. 

To  illustrate  the  risks  inherent  in  oU 
drilling,  only  about  one  out  of  50  explora- 
tory wells  drilled  in  the  United  States 
repays  its  cost  and  returns  a  profit. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  regso-d,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  with  Senator 
Hansen  and  Senator  Stevens  which 
would  create  an  exploration  tax  credit. 
This  legislation  would  allow  a  taxpayer 
to  credit  against  his  annual  income  taxes 
an  amoimt  equal  to  12.5  percent  of  any 
money  spent  exploring  for  and  develop- 
ing new  petroleum  reserves  in  the  United 
States  or  in  initiating  new  secondary  re- 
covery projects.  This  legislation  would 
expire  10  years  after  enactment  unless 
extended. 

The  advantage  of  this  form  of  invest- 
ment incentive  is  that  it  would  provide 
benefits  only  for  those  who  actually  spend 
money  looking  for  new  reserves  in  this 
coimtry. 

There  are  other  actions  which  Con- 
gress or  the  Executive  could  and  should 
take  to  begin  to  solve  the  energy  crisis. 
But  these  three  steps  to  allow  increases 
in  the  price  of  crude  oil,  to  deregiilate 
the  price  of  natiutil  gas  at  the  wellhead, 
and  to  provide  an  investment  tax  credit 
would  surely  do  a  great  deal  to  solve  the 
capital  crisis  in  the  quickest,  and.  in  the 
long  run.  the  cheapest  method.  Private 
industry  cannot  be  responsive  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  consumer  if  its  hands  are 
tied.  This  legislation  will  help  to  free 
those  hands  so  that  they  can  again  work 
to  keep  the  American  people  well  sup- 
plied with  energy. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  again  join  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
as  a  cosponsor  of  his  bUl  to  allow  a  tax 
credit  for  expenditures  on  exploration 
and  development  of  domestic  oil  and 
gas  reserves. 

As  the  able  Senator  who  is  so  well 
versed  in  the  problems  of  the  oil  and  gas 
industry  has  pointed  out.  this  Nation  now 
faces  energy  problems  of  serious  propor- 
tions and  the  only  realistic  and  reliable 
solution  for  the  next  decade  and  prob- 
ably longer  lies  in  the  development  of  our 
own  abundant  domestic  resources  of 
energy. 

Inasmuch  as  some  three-fourths  of  the 


energy  requirements  of  the  Nation — 99 
percent  of  the  energy  that  powers  U.S. 
transportation — comes  from  oil  and  gas, 
the  only  sensible  and  practical  solution 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  greatly  stepped-up 
progrsma  of  exploration  for  and  develop- 
ment of  the  deposits  that  I  am  assured 
still  exist  in  the  continental  United  States 
and  Alaska,  both  onshore  and  offshore. 

Recognizing  the  impending  crisis  for 
what  it  is.  the  Senate  almost  2  years  ago 
approved  Senate  Resolution  45,  a  study 
of  national  fuels  and  energy  policy.  That 
study  by  the  Interior  Committee  with 
participation  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, and  the  Public  Works  Committee  Is 
now  nearing  the  end  and  the  committee 
will  soon  be  publishing  some  of  its  find- 
ings and  recommendations. 

In  the  meantime  other  legislation  in- 
cluding other  tax  incentive  propossds 
have  been  introduced.  Also  the  President 
has  placed  greater  emphasis  and  added 
funding  to  research  and  development  in- 
tended to  hurry  coal  gasification  and  11- 
qulfication  projects.  A  new  prototype  oil 
shale  leasing  program  will  soon  be  an- 
nounced suid  the  fast  breeder  reactor  pro- 
gram has  also  been  stepr»ed  up  along  with 
other  long-tCTm  energy  prospects. 

But  these  are  all  programs  of  long 
leadtime  that  can  and  must  supplement 
the  fossil  fuel  on  which  we  now  depend 
and  on  which  we  will  continue  to  rely 
for  a  good  many  years. 

So  the  legislation  now  proposed  for 
added  incentives  for  discovering  new 
domestic  supplies  of  oil  and  gas  is  of 
urgent  and  vital  importance  to  the  Na- 
tion's welfare,  progress,  and  national 
security  in  the  interim  period  before 
these  supplemental  fuels  are  available 
and  nuclear  power  becomes  a  real  factor 
in  the  overall  energ>-  picture. 

As  any  objective  study  or  examination 
will  reveal,  oil  and  gas  have  been  and 
still  are  real  bargains  in  America.  As 
many  of  us  have  contended  for  years, 
the  unrealistic  wellhead  pricing  of  na- 
tural gas  has  been  the  principal  factor 
in  the  rapidly  increasing  use  of  this 
cleanest  and  most  convenient  fuel  at 
rates  greater  than  new  supplies  are  be- 
ing discovered. 

The  able  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  and  I  have  Introduced  legisla- 
tion to  decontrol  the  wellhead  price  of 
gas  for  interstate  use  and  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  has  instigated  pro- 
ceedings to  approve  applications  for  rea- 
sonable price  increases  to  encourage  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  new  sup- 
plies. 

The  need,  though,  is  now  to  reverse 
the  dissipation  of  both  our  oil  and  gas 
reserves  and  the  increasing  reliance  on 
foreign  sources. 

Mr.  President,  events  of  the  past  win- 
ter can  leave  no  doubt  that  the  warnings 
of  an  energy  shortage  were  very  real  and 
even  the  coming  siunmer  may  see  gaso- 
line shortages  around  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  cannot  af- 
ford to  forfeit  its  world  industrial  lead- 
ership by  default.  But  there  is  no  surer 
way  this  could  happen  than  for  the 
United  States  to  lose  its  energy  self- 
sufficiency. 

There  would  be  no  need  for  enemy  sub- 
marines or  any  overt  act  of  warfare  to 
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bring  this  Nation  to  its  knees]  All  it 
would  take  would  be  the  IndlviLiual  or 
concerted  political  decisions  of  thpse  who 
control  most  of  the  world's  oil  production. 
Some  three-fourths  of  the  known  world 
oil  reserves  are  in  the  Middle  E^t  and 
North  Africa.  Even  in  our  own  Western 
Hemisphere,  American  oil  properties  have 
been  expropriated  or  nationalised  and 
others  are  threatened.  I 

Whether  these  supplies  should  be  cut 
off  or  not,  no  one  but  a  dreamer  ci  in  fore- 
see them  staying  cheap  once  the  United 
States  must  rely  on  them. 

The  only  answer  is  U.S.  self-su:  Bciency 
in  its  essential  fuel  needs  and  thoi  le  needs 
must  surely  be  furnished  by  oil  and  gas 
for  a  good  many  years.  1 

The  Incentive  bill  which  I  cosponsor 
with  the  distingmshed  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Towxr)  will,  in  my  ppinion, 
offer  an  immediate  stimulant  to  aj  waning 
oil  and  gas  exploration  and  development 
program,  quickly  reverse  the  douTiward 
trend  of  oil  and  gas  reserves  and  main- 
tain self-sufBciency  in  our  principal  en- 
ergy source . 


By  Mr.  McINTYRE: 
S.J.  Res.  79.  Joint  resolution  refe,ting  to 
World  War  I  Veterans'  Day.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

WOKLD    WAR    I    VETERANS'    DAY 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  Presidett,  I  am 
Introducing  for  appropriate  reference  a 
joint  resolution  that  would  restjre  No- 
vember 11  as  "World  War  I  Vsterans' 
Day."  I  wish  to  bring  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  for  I  know 
that  the  celebration  of  Veterans  Day  Is 
of  prime  Importance  to  them  as  it  is  to 
citizens  all  across  this  country. 

It  Is  well  known  that  In  1968  t  le  Con- 
gress moved  to  combine  all  vjterans' 
observances  Into  a  single  day.  Ai  id  In  so 
doing  the  date  of  the  celebration  was 
moved  to  a  Monday  In  October  to  create 
a  3-day  weekend. 

I  think  that  It  is  time  to  hav»  a  day 
set  aside  to  honor  the  veterans  o  all  our 
wars,  and  yet  I  do  not  think  tlat  It  is 
appropriate  at  all  to  diminish  remem- 
brance of  the  armistice  which  er  ded  the 
First  World  War.  In  so  do:ng,  we 
diminish  the  remembrance  of  <  ur  vet- 
erans' great  sacrifices. 

To  countless  Americans  the  11th  hour 
of  the  11th  day  of  the  11th  moith  will 
forever  live  as  a  day  of  Joy  a  ter  the 
agonizing  years  of  conflict.  It  would  be 
wrong  for  the  Congress  to  appeiir  to  be 
ready  to  erase  that  important  nemory 
from  our  history. 

Before  I  introduced  this  leilslation 
last  year  I  contacted  World  W^  I  vet- 
erans all  across  New  Hampshire  and 
their  support  for  this  resolution  was 
nearly  unanimous.  For  a  varlets^  of  rea- 
sons, the  veterans  of  World  Waj|  I  often 
think  of  themselves  as  this  Nation's  for- 
gotten fighting  men.  We  cann^  allow 
that  feeling  to  persist.  I  believe  that  my 
bill  goes  a  long  way  toward  rfestorlng 
the  dignity  and  honor  thew  men 
earned — and  well  deserve.  I 

Although  more  than  a  half  Icentury 
has    passed    since    the    armistice    was 


signed,  I  see  no  reason  why  w« 


consider  the  day  any  less  signlf  cant  In 


should 


our  Natim's  history.  We  owe  no  less 
honor  to  the  brave  men  who  fought  In 
the  fields  and  trenches  of  France.  I  sense 
that  all  across  America  citizens  feel  un- 
settled about  our  present  Veterans'  Day 
celebration  and  I  believe  that  we  should 
return  to  honoring  these  men  on  the  tra- 
ditional day. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  to  acknowl- 
edge the  great  effort  made  on  our  behalf 
by  our  World  War  I  veterans  I  would 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  consider  my 
joint  resolution  that  empowers  the  Pres- 
ident to  declare  a  "World  War  I  Veterans' 
Day"  and  to  invite  veterans'  groups, 
chiarches,  and  other  organizations  across 
the  coimtry  to  observe  the  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  joint  resolution  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  res- 
olution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rbs.  79 

Whereas  November  11, 1918,  was  the  date  of 
promulgation  of  the  Armistice  which  con- 
cluded World  War  I; 

Whereas  for  many  years,  November  11  of 
each  year  was  known  as  "Armistice  Day"  In 
commemoration  of  the  great  service  to  man- 
kind rendered  by  the  veterans  of  World 
War  I; 

Whereas  In  recent  years  the  term  "Vet- 
erans Day"  has  been  used  to  commemorate 
the  great  service  of  all  veterans  to  the  people 
of  this  Nation;  and, 

Whereas  "Armistice  Day."  as  commemora- 
tive of  the  veterans  of  World  War  1;  has  be- 
come so  integral  a  part  of  American  national 
observances:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  Is  hereby  authorized  and  requested 
to  Issue  annually  a  proclamation  designating 
November  11  of  each  year  as  "World  War  I 
Veterans  Day."  veterans'  groups,  churches, 
and  their  affiliated  organizations,  to  observe 
such  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 


By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bayh,  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Can- 
non, Mr..  DojreNici.  Mr.  Dom- 
NiCK.  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Hollinos, 
Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr. 
McINTYRE,    Mr.    Pastore,    Mr. 
Pkll,   Mr.    Scott   of   Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, and  Mr.  Young)  : 
S.J.  Res.  80.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  issue  annually 
a  proclamation  designating  the  month 
of  May  in  each  year  as  "National  Arthri- 
tis Month."  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ARTHSms  aXSXASCH  AND  TRAININC  IS  OJ'  VriAL 
INTEBEST  TO    MILLIONS   OF  AMISICANS 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
92d  Congress  I  Introduced  in  the  Senate 
a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the  month 
of  May  as  "National  Arthritis  Month." 
Former  Representative  Dave  Pryor,  of 
Arkansas,  proposed  an  identical  resolu- 
tion in  the  House.  This  joint  resolution, 
as  House  Joint  Resolution  1029,  was  ap- 
proved by  both  Houses  of  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President  in  May  of  1972. 
Since  House  Joint  Resolution  1029  ap- 
plied only  to  1972,  I  am  again  intro- 
ducing an  "Arthritis  Month"  resolution. 


Senate  Joint  Resolution  80.  A  similar 
resolution  House  Resolution  275,  has  been 
introduced  In  the  House  by  Representa- 
tive Howard  of  New  Jersey. 

The  main  purpose,  of  course,  of  this 
measure  is  to  call  attention  to  the  great 
human  and  economic  waste  and  suffering 
which  results  from  arthritis  and  rheu- 
matic diseases.  I  have  long  felt  that  this 
group  of  diseases,  which  account  for 
more  chronic  illness  than  any  other 
group  of  maladies  except  heart  disease, 
should  receive  more  attention  in  our  ef- 
fort to  bring  better  health  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. Senate  Joint  Resolution  80  would 
call  attention  to  the  curse  which  arthritis 
represents  to  so  many  during  the  month 
when  the  Arthritis  Foundation  conducts 
its  major  drive  for  funds. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  allocating  our 
always  scarce  public  and  private  re- 
sources we  should  give  careful  attention 
to  the  total  impact  of  a  particular  health 
problem  on  our  society.  While  arthritis 
may  not  result  in  a  relatively  large  num- 
ber of  deaths,  Its  human  and  economic 
toll  Is  staggering.  The  Arthritis  Foundte- 
tion  has  recently  released  a  study  en- 
titled "Professional  Manpower  In  Rheu- 
matology" which  convincingly  documents 
this  toll,  as  well  as  what  is  needed  to 
significantly  lessen  it. 

This  survey  shows  that  at  least  20  mil- 
lion people  in  the  United  States  suffer 
from  arthritis,  rheumatism,  gout,  and 
other  arthritic -like  conditions.  While  the 
most  common  arthritic  disease  is  usually 
associated  in  our  minds  as  a  malady  of 
old  age,  about  3.5  million  Americans  un- 
der 45  years  of  age  are  afiBicted  by  some 
form  of  arthritis.  In  fact,  the  victims  of 
the  exceedingly  virulent  rheimiatoid 
form  of  arthritis  are  primarily  under  45, 
including  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
children. 

An  article  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
February  10, 1973,  points  out  that  arthri- 
tis, in  addition  to  being  a  human  curse, 
brings  great  economic  losses  on  our  so- 
ciety. The  Times  presented  statistics 
from  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics  showing  arthritis  second  among 
21  major  diseases  in  terms  of  its  limita- 
tion of  activity,  fourth  in  terms  of  days 
of  bed  disability  it  causes,  and  ninth  in 
terms  of  days  of  hospitalization  resulting 
from  It. 

It  does  not  take  much  imagination  to 
understand  the  lost  wages,  medical  costs, 
payments  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, losses  in  taxes,  and  expenditures  on 
"quack"  remedies  resulting  from  the  ef- 
fects of  arthritis.  This  is  not  to  mention 
the  mental  and  physical  himian  re- 
sources lost  to  our  society.  The  economic 
and  social  quality  of  American  life  can- 
not continue  to  rise  without  adequate  in- 
vestment In  the  sort  of  research  and  de- 
velopment that  expands  these  human 
resoiux»s. 

The  same  Arthritis  Foundation  survey 
of  professional  manpower  to  which  I  re- 
ferred earlier  clearly  demonstrated  the 
inadequate  number  of  rheimiatologists 
available  to  combat  the  rheumatic  dis- 
eases. It  was  found  that  most  victims  of 
arthritis  go  untreated:  that  most  physi- 
cians are  not  trained  to  treat  these  pa- 
tients; that  insufficient  facilities  exist  for 
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the  training  of  allied  health  persormel  in 
this  area;  and  that  the  need  for  rheu- 
matologlsts  far  exceeds  the  supply  and 
that  this  gap  is  growing.  The  report  con- 
cludes that  over  400  new  clinical  teach- 
ing positions  are  needed  to  provide  those 
who  are  afflicted  by  arthritis  and  rheu- 
matic diseases  with  something  like  ade- 
quate care. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  as  quick  as  anyone 
to  note  the  great  cost  of  any  Federal  ef- 
fort to  improve  the  health  of  Americans. 
I  have  actively  worked  to  Impose  a  real- 
istic ceiling  on  Federal  spending  as  well 
as  to  improve  congressional  budgeting 
during  this  and  the  last  Congress.  One 
of  the  major  purposes  of  these  efforts  is 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  legislative 
branch  to  take  an  overall  look  at  the  re- 
sources and  competing  priorities  of  our 
National  Government. 

If  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives were  to  take  such  an  approach 
to  budgeting,  coupled  with  an  intensified 
effort  to  evaluate  the  output  of  Federal 
activities,  we  would  undoubtedly  expand 
some  programs  and  lessen  or  eliminate 
our  commitment  to  others.  In  my  own 
mind  basic  research  in  the  causes  and 
treatments  of  disease  and  the  training 
of  personnel  to  deliver  Improved  health 
care  rates  high  In  the  competition  for 
always  limited  tax  dollars. 

More  specifically,  I  would  urge  a  con- 
tinuing national  commitment  to  research 
in  the  causes  of  arthritis  and  to  training 
the  professionals  needed  to  treat  its 
victims.  It  concerns  me  that  the  1974 
budget  estimates  that  $20  million  less 
will  be  available  to  the  National  Institute 
of  Arthritis,  Metabolic,  and  Digestive 
Diseases  in  1974  than  was  authorized  In 
1972.  It  is  to  say  the  least,  "pennywlse 
and  pound-foolish"  to  inadequately  fund 
our  attack  on  arthritis  and  rheumatic 
diseases.  We  will  be  paid  back  many 
times  for  expenditures  in  this  effort 
through  the  relief  of  mental  and  physical 
suffering,  the  lessening  of  the  economic 
costs  of  these  diseases,  and  the  expansion 
of  vital  human  resources. 

As  a  small  way  of  calling  attention  to 
the  need  for  contlniilng  private  and  pub- 
lic efforts  to  lessen  the  pain  of  arthritis 
for  over  20  mUlion  Americans,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No. 
80  to  designate  the  month  of  May  as 
"National  Arthritis  Month." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution No.  80  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  res- 
olution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.  80 

Whereas  arthritis  and  rheumatic  diseases 
are  the  Nation's  number  one  crippling  dis- 
eases affecting  twenty  million  Americans  of 
all  ages  causing  limitations  in  their  usual  ac- 
tivities and  great  suffering; 

Whereas  arthritis  and  rheumatic  diseases 
are  second  only  to  heart  disease  as  the  most 
widespread  chronic  Illness  In  the  United 
States  today; 

Whereas  the  annual  cost  of  arthritis  and 
rheumatic  diseases  to  Americans  is  estimated 
to  exceed  $3,500,000,000  annually  In  lost 
wages,  medical  and  dlsabUlty  payments,  and 
taxes  lost  to  the  Federal  government; 


Whereas  advances  In  research  and  treat- 
ment show  promise  of  significant  break- 
through leading  to  a  better  understanding  of 
and  cure  for  these  diseases; 

Whereas  the  month  of  May  Is  the  period 
during  which  The  Arthritis  Foundation  con- 
ducts Its  annual  fund-raising  campaign  to 
support  Its  efforts  In  arthritis  research  and 
treatment;  and 

Whereas  the  most  common  form  of  arthri- 
tis strikes  mainly  older  Americans  and  It  Is 
most  Important  that  the  nation  focus  more 
attention  on  the  problem  of  this  Important 
group  of  citizens:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  of 
the  United  states  Is  authorized  and  requested 
to  issue  annually  a  proclamation  (1)  desig- 
nating the  month  of  May  to  each  year  as 
"National  Arthritis  Month,"  (2)  tovlttog  the 
Oovemors  of  the  several  States  to  Issue  proc- 
lamations for  like  purposes,  and  (3)  urging 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  educa- 
tional, phUanthroplc.  scientific,  medical,  and 
health  care  professions  and  organizations  to 
provide  the  necessary  assistance  and  re- 
sources to  discover  the  causes  and  cures  of 
arthritis  and  rheumatic  diseases  and  to 
alleviate  the  sufTertog  of  persons  struck  by 
these  diseases. 


By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 

S.J.  Res.  81.  A  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  is- 
sue annually  a  proclamation  designating 
the  week  beginning  on  the  third  Sunday 
of  October  of  each  year  as  "National 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Week."  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  a  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, which  would  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  issue  annually  a 
proclamation  designating  the  week  begin- 
ning on  the  third  Sunday  of  October  of 
each  year  as  "National  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention Week." 

Drug  addiction,  particularly  heroin  ad- 
diction, is  one  of  the  most  critical  prob- 
lems facing  our  country  today,  and  one 
which  affects  literally  every  segment  of 
the  society.  What  was  once  a  situation 
unique  to  the  irmer-city  poor  now  strikes 
the  most  affluent.  Heroin  addiction,  in 
particular,  has  reached  crisis  proportions 
and  is  continuing  to  grow  at  an  alarm- 
ingly rapid  rate,  especially  among  the 
young. 

The  costs  of  such  addiction  are  great 
and  Involve  not  only  the  tangible  value 
of  property  stolen  to  maintain  drug 
habits,  but  also  the  human  suffering  of 
addicts  stemming  from  Increased  rates 
of  mortality  and  incarceration  in  a  prison 
system  not  prepared  to  deal  with  a  large 
drug  population. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism 
and  Narcotics,  I  have  visited  a  number 
of  urban  areas  with  serious  drug  prob- 
lems. The  subcommittee  conducted  field 
hearings  around  the  country,  including 
Pittsburgh,  to  learn  more  about  local 
problems  and  about  local  programs  being 
devised  to  combat  them.  On  April  23  and 
24,  I  will  be  chairing  field  hearings  of 
the  subcommittee  in  Philadelphia  to 
study  the  problem  there.  We  have  just 
begun  to  realize  how  little  we  know  about 
drugs  and  drug  abuse  and  how  limited 


our  resoiu-ces  are  to  effectively  deal  with 
the  problem  at  present. 

I  am  greatly  encouraged  by  many  of 
the  broad-based  community  programs 
which  have  been  set  up  on  the  local  level 
to  help  the  addict  and  the  potential  ad- 
dict. In  Philadelphia,  for  example,  drug 
treatment  programs  have  been  greatly 
expanded,  and  experts  in  the  field  believe 
the  city  may,  by  the  mld-1970's,  be  able 
to  bring  25  to  30  percent  of  its  addict  and 
heavy  drug-using  population  into  regular 
treatment  of  some  kind.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned, however,  that  recent  statistics 
show  drug- related  deaths  were  up  83  per- 
cent for  the  first  quarter  of  1972  over  a 
corresponding  period  a  year  before  and 
that  70  percent  of  those  detained  in  city 
prisons  have  had  a  needle  in  their  veins 
within  24  hours  of  arrest. 

Despite  all  that  has  been  done  to  al- 
leviate the  situation,  much  remains  to  be 
corrected.  We  need  the  cooperative  ef- 
forts of  private  citizens  and  public  offi- 
cials alike,  at  the  National,  State,  and 
local  levels  to  help  reverse  these  tragic 
statistics. 

Although  public  awareness  relating  to 
drug  prevention  has  increased,  a  greater 
sensitivity  to  all  the  ramifications  of  drug 
abuse  Is  still  needed.  I  am  hopeful  that 
through  the  adoption  of  this  resolution 
designating  a  week  each  year  as  "Nation- 
al Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Week,"  we  will 
gain  more  of  the  public's  attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.  81 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  to  or- 
der to  Increase  the  awareness  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  with  regard  to  the  na- 
tional threat  of  drug  abvise.  and  to  provide 
an  opportunity  for  a  period  of  special  em- 
phasis on  this  problem,  the  President  Is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  Issue  annually  a 
proclamation  designating  the  week  begto- 
ntog  on  the  third  Sunday  of  October  of  each 
year  as  "National  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
Week",  and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  Interested  groups  and 
organizations  to  observe  such  period  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  nad  activities. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wh-liams,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  4, 
the  Retirement  Income  Security  for  Em- 
ployees Act  of  1973. 

S.    17 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker  (for  Mr. 
ScHWEDCER) ,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  jAvrrs)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  17,  the  National  Diabetes  Research 
and  Education  Act. 

S.    255 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eagleton,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
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was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  255,  a 
bill  to  repeal  certain  provisions  which 
become  effective  January  1.  1974,  of  the 
Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964  and  section  416 
of  the  AgriciUtural  Act  of  1949  r«lating 
to  eligibility  to  participate  in  this  food 
stamp  program  and  the  direct  distribu- 
tion program. 

S.    340 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Towrk.  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsei  )  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  340,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  commission  to  stucy  the 
usage,  customs,  and  laws  relating  to  the 
flag  of  the  United  States. 

S.    352 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGee,  tlJe  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Aboi  trezx) 
W21S  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3^2,  the 
Voter  Registration  bill. 

S.    444 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Alleu)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  444,  the  JJealth 
Care  Act  of  1973. 

S.    582 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Scott  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Senator  from  Calfornia 
(Mr.  TUNNEY)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  582,  providing  social  services  for 
the  aged. 

S.    887 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  WilliaAs,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  i  Pack- 
wooD) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Calfornia 
(Mr.  TuNNZY)  were  added  as  cosi^onsors 
of  S.  867,  a  bill  to  eliminate  discrimina- 
tion against  women  In  extending  credit. 

S.    1046 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicokf.  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1046,  the  Tax- 
payers Protection  Act. 

S.    1079 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fong,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  TArr)  was  a<ided  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  1079,  to  estab  ish  an 
Advisory  Commission  on  the  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Redevelopment  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

S.    1082 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  tte  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastor*), 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
MclNTYRE) ,  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  were  a^ded  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1082,  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
bread  tax. 

S.   109S,  S.   1098,  AND  S.   1097 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Scbrr  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Tunney)  was  swided  a$  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1095,  to  amend  the  Cbmmu- 
nlcations  Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  the 
application  of  the  equal  time  provisions 
of  section  315  to  candidates  for  federal 
elective  office,  and  for  other  piloses; 
S.  1096,  to  provide  for  a  campaign  mail 
privilege  for  qualified  candidates  ft>r  Fed- 
eral ofBce;  and  S.  1097,  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
that  political  contributions  are  njot  sub 
Ject  to  the  gift  tax. 

8.   IISI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennejy,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskx)  was 


added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1121,  a  biU  to 
amend  the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobby- 
ing Act. 

S.    1197 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke.  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  was 
added  as  a  cosp<Hisor  of  S.  1197,  the  Food 
Consumers'  Protection  Act  of  1973 

S.  J.  RES.  24 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyre,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore)  ,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett), the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen),  the  Senator  from  North  E>a- 
kota  (Mr.  Burdick),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick),  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young),  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott), 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh), 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Hathaway),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stevenson),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin),  the 
Senator  from  Kentuckj*  (Mr.  Huddle- 
ston),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel) t  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  24.  asking  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  declare 
the  fourth  Saturday  of  each  September 
"National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day". 

SENATE    JOINT   RESOLUTION    84 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici), 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan).  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
64,  to  protect  physicians,  other  health 
care  personnel,  hospitals,  and  other 
health  care  institutions  on  the  exercise 
of  religious  or  philosophical  beliefs  which 
proscribe  the  performance  of  abortions 
or  sterilization  procedures. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  83— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  DI- 
RECT THE  FEDERAL  COMMUNI- 
CATIONS COMMISSION  TO  REVISE 
CERTAIN  RULES 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce.) 

Mr.  MclNTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit for  appropriate  reference  a  Senate 
resolution  which  directs  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  review 
and,  where  consistent  with  the  public 
interest,  amend  its  rules  to  reflect  the 
advanced  state  of  modem  broadcasting, 
while  paying  special  attention  to  reliev- 
ing the  country's  5,820  smaller  broad- 
casters of  unnecessary  paperwork  and 
reporting  requirements. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Nevada  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 


mittee (Mr.  Bible)  has  Joined  with  me 
in  this  effort.  I  am  aware  of  his  con- 
structive interest  in  this  problem  by 
virtue  of  a  survey  he  carried  out  of  small 
broadcasters  in  his  home  State  who  sub- 
mitted some  valuable  suggestions  at  our 
hearings,  plus  the  fine  testimony  of  Mrs. 
Lorraine  Walker  Levine,  president  of  the 
Nevada  Broadcasters  Association. 

The  resolution  proposes  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  reexamine 
its  rules  and  regulations  with  a  view: 
First,  toward  reducing  its  reporting  re- 
quirements and  procedures;  second,  to 
consider  a  shorter  license  renewal  form 
for  small  market  broadcasters;  third,  to 
consider  simpler  Fairness  Doctrine  pro- 
cedures; and,  fourth,  to  reexamine  its 
current  proposal  to  Increase  the  paper- 
work burden  by  requiring  public  avail- 
ability of  program  logs  consistent  with 
modem  broadcasting  ability. 

In  urging  these  reforms,  I  do  not  mean 
to  lessen  the  Commission's  responsibility 
to  insure  that  broadcasters  operate  in  the 
public  interest. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Regulation,  we  held  hearings  on 
February  6  and  7  on  the  paperwork  and 
reporting  requirements  imposed  on  small 
broadcasters.  Today  I  feel  stronger  than 
ever  that  present  FCC  paperwork  pro- 
cedures need  to  be  overhauled,  something 
which  the  Commission  has  not  done 
thoroughly  for  decades. 

While  I  praise  the  FCC  re-regulatior 
efforts  currently  underway,  I  believe  tht' 
scope  and  speed  should  be  accelerated 
which  is  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 
I  am  offering  today. 

Small  market  broadcasters  provide  a 
vital  public  service  to  thousands  of  small 
communities  throughout  this  Nation. 
These  broadcasters  offer  diverse  pro- 
graming to  meet  all  the  needs  and 
Interests  of  their  audience  area.  Yet, 
these  broadcasters  are  inundated  with 
the  same  amount  of  paperwork  es  ma- 
jor market  stations  plus  many  unneces- 
sary and  obsolete  rules  and  regulations. 
These  small  stations  are  really  small 
businesses  with  limited  personnel  and 
financial  resources.  Members  of  the 
staffs  of  these  stations  perform  dual 
functions.  They  provide  vital  information 
on  weather,  news,  topical  discussions, 
and  entertainment  for  their  commu- 
nities. Any  time  which  is  devoted  to  cimi- 
bersome  and  needless  Government  paper- 
work detracts  from  the  time  these  people 
need  to  operate  their  stations  in  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

Presently,  the  Commission  Is  in  the 
process  of  reviewing  its  regulations  and 
procedures.  For  example,  the  Commis- 
sion has  already  taken  several  limited 
steps  to  relax  technical  operating  rules. 
This  effort,  though  laudable,  has  not 
gone  far  enough.  Testimony  before  the 
subcommittee  indicates  that  many  small 
market  broadcasters  operate  at  a  loss. 
In  fiscal  year  1971,  about  1,338  of  the 
4,176  radio  stations  reported  a  loss.  Half 
of  these  stations  reporting  a  loss  are  lo- 
cated in  markets  with  a  population  of 
50,000  or  less. 
About  40  percent  of  the  small  market 
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television  stations  reported  a  loss  In  fis- 
cal year  1971,  or  97  out  of  247  stations. 
Mudi  of  this  loss  can  be  attributed  to  the 
costs  of  complying  with  FCC  reporting 
requirements  and  other  such  regulations. 
FCC  rules  and  paperwork  requirements 
make  no  distinction  between  large 
market  and  small  market  broadcasters. 
Paperwork  said  reporting  requirements 
are  the  same  for  both.  A  large  station 
can  more  easily  spread  the  costs  of  staff, 
technical,  legal  and  accounting  assist- 
ance necessary  to  comply  with  FCC  reg- 
ulations than  can  a  small  station  with 
limited  staff  and,  most  importantly,  lim- 
ited revenues. 

Several  witnesses  before  my  subcom- 
mittee hearings  on  FCC  paperwork  re- 
quirements urged  adoption  of  a  number 
of  reasonable  proposals.  They  thought 
that: 

It  would  be  possible  to  divide  stations 
into  large  and  small  categories  based 
on  market  size  or  dollar  revenue ; 

A  shorter  renewal  form  similar  to  the 
1040A  Internal  Revenue  Service  tax  form 
would  substantially  lessen  the  paperwork 
burden  on  small  market  broadcasters: 

In  license  renewal  applications,  a  nar- 
rative ascertainment  survey  description 
could  be  substituted  for  the  detailed  re- 
quirements of  the  current  community 
survey  procedure; 

Numerous  forms  which  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  FCC  on  an  annual  basis 
could  be  consolidated,  thus  eliminating 
repetitious  filings;  and 

The  fairness  doctrine  obligations  could 
be  clarified  and  simplified  for  small  mar- 
ket broadcasters. 

Another  FCC  proposal  requiring  that 
programing  logs  be  available  at  pyblic 
places  for  inspection,  was  attacked  by 
witnesses  before  the  subcommittee.  This 
should  be  reconsidered  to  determine  if 
its  service  to  the  public  is  outweighed 
by  the  costly  expense  and  burden  It  would 
place  on  the  Individual  broadcaster. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  extremely  hope- 
ful that  the  Communications  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee will  have  an  opportunity  to  consider 
this  resolution  in  the  very  near  future, 
in  order  that  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  might  move  with  all 
deliberate  speed  to  end  the  present  costly 
redtape  and  reporting  burden  imposed 
on  our  Nation's  small  broadcasters. 

I  welcome  any  Senator  interested  in 
doing  so.  to  Join  me  in  the  cosponsor- 
ship  of  this  resolution.  Likewise,  I  would 
hope  that  our  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  might  consider  a  sim- 
ilar resolution  which  would  further  stim- 
ulate PCC  programs  to  reduce  these 
costly  and  burdensome  requirements. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  83 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  tbe  Senate 
of  the  United  States  of  America  In  Congress 
assembled  that  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  be  directed  to  review  and  amend 
its  rules  to  reflect  the  rapidly  advancing  state 
of  the  broadcast  art,  giving  special  attention 
to  the  many  problems  confronting  small  mar- 
ket radio  and  television  broadcasters. 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  the  CommunlcatlonB 
Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  the  Congress  of  tho 
TTnlted  States  created  the  Federal  Communi- 


cations Commission  to  regulate  radio  com- 
munications In  the  public  Interest;  and 

Whereas,  certain  Commission  nUes  are 
dated  or  obsolete  and  no  longer  serve  the 
public  Interest;  and 

Whereas,  the  burdens  Imposed  on  broad- 
casters by  certain  Commission  rules  can  no 
longer  be  justified;  and 

Whereas,  the  Commission  currently  Is  pro- 
ceeding with  re-regulatlon  of  radio  broad- 
casting to  delete  all  meaningless,  redundant, 
and  dated  regulations;  and 

Whereas,  the  Commission  has  heretofore 
recognized  distinctions  between  large  mar- 
kets and  smaU  markets  and  between  radio 
and  television;  and 

Whereas,  all  broadcast  licensees  must  com- 
ply with  the  same  renewal  procedures,  sub- 
mit the  same  ascertainment  surveys,  and 
are  subject  to  the  same  complex  nUes  under 
the  Fairness  Doctrine;  Now  Therefore. 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled. 
That  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion be  directed  to  review  and  amend  Its 
rules  to  reflect  the  rapidly  advancing  state 
of  the  broadcast  art;  that  In  modifying  and 
deleting  out-dated  rules.  It  give  special  at- 
tention to  the  problems  confronting  small 
market  licensees;  and  that  it  Immediately 
proceed  to  relax  and  delete  rules  where  the 
public  Interest  served  Is  not  commensurate 
with  the  burden  imposed  on  broadcasters. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  highly 
pleased  to  join  my  good  friend  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre),  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  resolution  which  is  de- 
signed to  lighten  the  present  intolerable 
paperwork  burden  on  the  small  broad- 
casters of  our  Nation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Subcommittee  on  Government 
Regulation,  Senator  McIntyre  conducted 
recent  hearings  and  his  work  has  pro- 
vided clear  evidence  that  current  Federal 
Communications  Commission  rules  and 
regulations  have,  in  too  many  instances, 
placed  unnecessary  and  unduly  burden- 
some requirements  on  the  small  broad- 
caster. 

At  the  present  time,  every  broadcaster 
in  the  country  must  meet  the  same  filing 
requirements.  This  means  that  the  small 
broadcaster  in  Elko,  Nev.,  with  perhaps 
two  or  three  employees,  must  provide  the 
same  voluminous  reports  as  the  largest 
station  in  New  York  City,  with  a  staff 
of  several  hundred. 

The  evidence  indicates  that  the  Com- 
mission's failure  to  distinguish  between 
small  stations  and  large  stations  Is 
forcing  small  broadcasters  out  of  business 
because  of  this  excessively  unfair  paper- 
work problem. 

As  Senator  McIntyre  has  noted,  near- 
ly one-third  of  the  Nation's  4,176  radio 
stations  lost  money  during  1971  while 
40  percent  of  the  small  market  television 
stations  reported  losses  for  the  same 
year. 

Frankly,  I  can  see  no  Justification  for 
placing  the  same  Government  reporting 
and  other  requirements  on  all  broadcast- 
ers, and  I  am  hopeful  this  resolution  will 
provide  greater  support  and  stimulus  for 
the  FCC  to  correct  this  situation. 

This  is  Just  one  example  of  the  prob- 
lems confronting  the  same  broadcaster 
which  this  resolution  directs  the  FCC 
to  consider.  We  are  also  seeking  to  sim- 


plify the  fairness  doctrine  procedures  and 
to  shorten  the  license  renewal  forms  for 
small  market  broadcasters. 

These  steps  will  enable  small  broad- 
casters to  do  a  better  job  of  serving  their 
audience.  And  they  will  also  give  the 
small  broadcaster  a  chance  to  make  his 
station  a  more  productive  business  oper- 
ation. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  in  supporting  this  resolution  so  that 
the  small  broadcasters  of  America  can 
be  freed  from  the  hardships  of  these  op- 
pressive and  unfair  requirements  which 
are  doing  a  disservice  not  only  to  them, 
but  to  the  public  as  well. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  84— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  DESIG- 
NATING ROOMS  IN  THE  CAPITOL 
AS  THE  "HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 
ROOM" 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  ALLEN  submitted  the  following 
resolution: 

S.  Res.  84 

Resolved,  That  the  rooms  located  In  the 
United  States  Capitol  and  designated  num- 
bers S-113.  S-114  are  hereby  designated,  and 
shall  be  known,  as  the  "Harry  Flood  Byrd 
Room",  in  honor  of  the  late  great  U.S.  Sen- 
ator (1933-1965)  from  Virginia. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Any  law.  regulation,  document, 
map,  or  record  of  the  United  States  In  which 
reference  Is  made  to  the  rooms  referred  to 
In  the  first  section  of  this  resolution  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  a  reference  to 
the  "Harry  Flood  Byrd  Boom". 

(b)  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  place  an  appropriate  marker  or  Inscrip- 
tion at  a  suitable  location  or  locations  to 
commemorate  and  designate  such  room  as 
provided  herein.  Exp>enses  Incurred  in  con- 
nection therewith  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  such  committee. 


ECONOMIC  STABILIZATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1973— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    42 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  CHILES  submitted  an  amendment. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  398)  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    43 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
table.) 

FOOD    PRICE    CONTROLS 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  an  amendment  to  S.  398  to 
end  the  skjTocketing  cost  of  food. 

This  amendment  to  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  would  extend  price  con- 
trols to  raw  agricultural  and  meat  prod- 
ucts as  well  as  to  processing,  wholesaling 
and  retailing.  Phase  I  and  n  food  price 
controls  applied  only  to  food  products 
starting  at  the  processing  stage,  and  con- 
tinuing through  wholesale  and  retail  dis- 
tribution. Under  phase  HI.  raw  agricul- 
tural products  remain  exempt  from  con- 
trol although  food  processing  and  distri- 
bution remain  imder  mandatory  controls. 
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Under  the  tenns  of  my  amenflment. 
prices  for  raw  agricultural  goods  would 
be  frozen  at  the  March  1,  1973  le^/Bl.  Ex- 
isting phase  m  controls  on  food  p:  'ocess- 
ing  and  distribution  would  remain  in 
effect  under  my  amendment. 

It  takes  no  great  expertise  to  recog- 
nize what  housewives  have  knoim  for 
some  time:  food  prices  are  rising  a;  rapid 
rates.  In  the  last  year  the  wholesalje  price 
of  eggs  has  gone  up  40  percent ;  jwheat. 
57  percent:  coffee,  40  percent;  co;oa,  47 
percent;  and  bacon.  48  percent. 

According  to  the  Department  o  Agri- 
culture, uncontrolled  farm  product 
prices,  as  of  January  15,  1973.  v  ere  21 
percent  higher  than  a  year  befor;,  even 
though  the  prices  paid  by  farmers  for 
commodities,  equipment,  wages,  i  iterest 
and  taxes  had  gone  up  only  9  percent. 
The  lower  increase  in  retail  food  prices 
during  these  12  months,  7.6  perceit,  was 
only  possible  because  food  pro<essors, 
wholesalers,  and  distributors  alsorbed 
some  of  the  farm  price  rise. 

The  most  recent  survey  of  fooc  prices 
shows  that  high  prices  are  finaUir  driv- 
ing the  Nation's  consumers  to  protest 
by  boycotting  expensive  products  such 
as  beef.  A  report  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  March  15  reveals  that,  accorling  to 
the  National  Association  of  Food  i  Chains, 
beef  sales  dropped  during  February  an 
average  of  4  percent.  Consiun((rs  are 
substituting  fish  and  cheese  for  b€ef  pur- 
chases and  are  increasingly  uihappy 
about  such  forced  choices. 

Price  controls  are  receiving  iicreas- 
ing  support  as  the  way  to  attack  this 
problem.  On  February  26.  the  Al  Ti-CIO 
Executive  Council  called  for  coni  rols  on 
raw  agricultural  products.  And  or  March 
16,  Mr.  I.  W.  Abel,  chairman  of  tl:e  AFL- 
CIO  Economic  Policy  Committe< ,  testi- 
fied in  favor  of  such  controls  bel  ore  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee. 

The  President  apparently  is  ui  iwilllng 
to  make  the  effort  necessary  to  h  lit  food 
price  inflation.  In  his  February  21,  1973, 
radio  address,  he  contended  that  increas- 
ing food  imports  and  releasing  food 
stockpiles  would  drive  down  pricjs  later 
in  the  year.  Such  broad  assurarces  are 
not  sufficient  to  help  the  Americs  n  fam- 
ily who  is  feeling  the  price  pinch  right 
now. 

The  administration  would  also  have  us 
believe  that  existing  price  contiols  are 
adequate  to  control  food  cost  iiiflation. 
This  is  not  the  case.  The  fact  is  that 
price  controls  on  food  at  the  pre  cessing, 
wholesaling,  and  retailing  levd  have 
been  an  abysmal  failure. 

In  the  last  6  months,  the  w  lolesale 
price  index  for  farm  products  ar  d  proc- 
essed foods  increased  at  a  rate  of  30.8 
percent,  compared  to  11  perceni  for  all 
commodities.  In  the  last  3  months  food 
was  up  to  56  percent,  compared  to  18.6 
percent  for  all  commodities. 

These  statistics  clearly  indies  te  that 
the  existing  phase  III  controls  en  proc- 
essing, wholesaling  find  retailing  must  be 
extended  to  raw  agricultural  prcduction 
at  the  farm  level  if  we  intend  to  lalt  the 
severe  inflation  in  food  prices.  This  is 
especially  so  in  view  of  the  fact  .hat  the 
bulk  of  our  food  dollar  goes  to  tl  e  farm- 
er. The  farmer  received  33.4  ( ents  of 
every  food  dollar,  the  retailer  rets  33.1 
cents,  the  processor  gets  22.1  c(  nts,  the 


wholesalers  6.1  cents,  and  transportation 
firms  5.3  cents.  With  controls  already  In 
force  for  the  middleman,  over  80  per- 
cent of  the  price  increases  In  food  in  the 
past  year  have  gone  to  farmers,  primarily 
large  corporate  farmers. 

Freezing  farm  prices  will  not  hurt  the 
small  farmer.  The  small  farmer  is  no 
longer  a  major  factor  in  American  agri- 
culture. Farming  is  now  a  major  busi- 
ness. 

Three-fourths  of  all  farm  sales  are  now 
mside  by  19  percent  of  all  farmers.  Own- 
ers of  farms  selling  less  than  $5,000  in 
products  received  83.5  percent  of  their 
total  income  from  nonfarm  sources. 

The  committee  bill,  S.  398.  does  not  as- 
sure that  food  prices  will  he  stabilized. 
Instead,  it  requires  a  quarterly  report 
by  the  President  to  Congress  describing 
the  rate  of  change  in  food  prices  by  cate- 
gory of  food  with  accompanjring  reasons 
for  the  change.  The  committee  bill  also 
requires  the  President  to  state  the  action 
he  has  taken  or  what  action  he  recom- 
mends to  the  Congress  to  be  taken  to 
stabilize  food  prices.  We  have  reached 
a  crisis  in  food  price  inflation.  What  is 
needed  are  real  controls,  not  presidential 
reports. 

Adoption  of  the  amendment  I  Intro- 
duce today  to  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  will  flnally  put  some  teeth  into 
price  controls  and  will  assure  every 
American  consumer  of  a  stable  grocery 
bill  during  the  1  year  extension  of  the 
act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing materials  be  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  by  the  AFL-CIO  Executivb 

Council 
For  almost  all  American  families  food  la 
the  largest  single  budget  Item.  If  the  fear  of 
continuing  Inflation  la  to  be  stilled,  the  price 
of  food  must  be  stabilized  effectively. 

No  American  hovisewlfe  requires  a  profes- 
sional statistician  to  dramatize  how  rising 
food  costs  have  been  undermining  her  famUy 
budget.  While  the  Consumer  Price  Index  as  a 
whole  went  up  3.7  percent  between  January 
1972  and  January  1973,  the  price  of  food 
consumed  at  home  rose  7.6  percent;  the  re- 
taU  C06t  of  meat,  poultry  and  fish  soared  by 
12.8  percent.  During  these  same  12  months, 
the  wholesale  price  of  farm  products  gener- 
ally soared  by  22.4  percent — Indicating  pres- 
sures on  retail  food  prices  In  the  coming 
months. 

While  rising  food  prices  distress  aU  con- 
sumers, the  greatest  burden  falls  Inevitably 
on  families  with  moderate  and  low  incomes. 
In  1971,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  food  costs  accounted  for  over  27 
percent  of  all  outlays  of  a  fovir-person  urban 
family  with  a  budget  of  $7,200  and  the  per- 
centage is  higher  now.  For  mUUons  of  fami- 
lies, with  still  lower  incomes,  the  Impact  of 
soaring  food  prices  has  been  even  more  pain- 
ful. 

Rising  price  tags  at  the  check  out  counter 
largely  reflect  the  uncontrolled  rise  In  the 
price  of  varioxis  agrlcultvural  commodities,  at 
a  time  when  demand  has  been  rising  rapidly. 
Although  farm  product  prices  generally  are 
highly  volatile — responding  quickly  to  chang- 
ing weather  and  other  conditions — the  recent 
pressiire  of  rising  demand,  both  at  home  and 
from  abroad,  has  sharply  bid  up  the  price  of 
many  major  farm  commodities. 

The  long-term  rise  in  population  and  living 
standards  at  home  and  the  current  economic 


expansion  In  the  U.S.,  combined  with  record 
agricultural  export*  in  response  to  grain 
shortages  in  other  countries,  plus  the  ex- 
clusion of  agricultural  products  from  the 
Administration's  stabUlzatlon  program,  have 
Inevitably  created  demand  pressures,  as  well 
as  a  price  and  profit  bonanza  for  the  sellers 
of  those  farm  items  in  greatest  demand. 

According  to  the  VS.  Department  of  Ag- 
rlcxUture,  uncontrolled  farm  product  prices, 
as  of  January  15,  were  21  percent  higher 
than  a  year  before,  even  though  the  prices 
paid  by  fBirmers — for  commodities,  equip- 
ment, wages.  Interest  and  taxes — had  gone 
up  by  only  9  percent. 

The  fact  that  the  retail  food  price  rise 
during  these  12  months  held  at  7.6  percent 
was  only  possible  because  food  processors, 
wholesalers  and  distributors  absorbed  some 
of  the  farm  price  rise,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  reports.  With  the  wages  of  the 
workers  who  move  the  food  supply  through 
processing  to  retail  store  shelves  held  vm- 
der  rigorous  Phase  I  and  U  controls,  and 
with  food  prices  but  not  farm  product  prices 
subject  to  controls,  it  comes  as  no  surprise 
that  Agriculture  Department  figures  show 
that,  during  that  period,  out  of  every  dollar 
of  price  Increase  charged  food  consumers, 
82  cents  went  to  higher  farm  prices. 

The  Administration  has  now  begun  a  be- 
lated program  to  dampen  the  food  price 
rise  by  Increasing  the  supply  of  farm  prod- 
ucts. It  has  announced  that  restrictions 
placed  on  the  acreage  planted  to  major  field 
crops  will  be  relaxed.  Other  steps  include  the 
easing  of  restrictions  on  meat  Imports,  the 
sale  of  government  food  stocks  and  changes 
in  grazing  land  regulations. 

These  plans  may  gradually  help  to  redress 
the  agricultural  demand-supply  Imbalance. 
But  they  should  be  linked  to  additional,  ba- 
sic changes  in  the  nation's  food  supply 
policy. 

We  have  long  held  that  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  lower  food  prices  and  to  the 
national  welfare  can  be  achieved  by  a  re- 
direction of  the  federal  government's  farm- 
income  support  programs.  Instead  of  con- 
tinuing to  use  various  governmental  devices 
that  bid  up  farm  prices,  the  government 
should,  when  necessary,  utilize  a  system  of 
direct  payments  to  farmers  that  reflects  the 
difference  between  market  prices  and  a  fair 
return. 

Moreover,  millions  of  dollars  In  federal 
payments  no  longer  should  be  lavished  on 
profitable  agribusiness  type  farms,  often 
owned  by  big  corporations  and  wealthy  ab- 
sentees. A  reasonable  and  enforceable  pay- 
ment ceiling,  considerably  lower  than  the 
present  limitation,  should  now  be  placed  on 
the  income-maintenance  benefits  allowed  to 
any  farm  producer. 

Such  changes  in  the  federal  farm  program 
and  to  more  fairly  distribute  farm-Income 
would  both  help  to  hold  down  food  prices 
support  payments.  However,  while  urging 
these  changes,  we  reject  the  misguided  ef- 
forts of  those  who  indiscriminately  seek  to 
dismantle  all  farm  programs.  We  recognize 
that  the  unique  problems  of  agriculture  still 
require  government  efforts  to  Increase  agri- 
cultural productivity  to  insure  a  sufilclent 
supply  of  food  and  fiber  to  meet  America's 
needs  and  to  underwrite  a  fair  and  stable  re- 
turn for  American  farm  families. 

Other  examples  of  potentially  fruitful  ways 
to  reduce  food  costs  are  emerging  from  stud- 
ies undertaken  by  the  staff  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Productivity.  They  cite  sav- 
ings that  are  possible  from  more  uniform 
federal  and  state  regiUations  of  food  packag- 
ing and  standards,  while  still  safeguarding 
the  consumer.  They  point  out  that  large  sav- 
ings also  can  come  from  the  introduction  of 
Innovative  transportation  equipment  and 
other  Improvements  In  the  food  delivery  sys- 
tem. Another  example,  among  many.  Is  the 
possibility  of  an  Increased  supply  of  seafood 
products — and  stabilized  retaU  prices — with 
a  greater  governmental  research  and  devel- 
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opment  effort.  For  10  years,  the  American 
seafood  catch  has  stagnated,  while  Imports 
soared  to  nearly  $1  bUllon  by  1971. 

Such  measures  and  changes  In  federal 
agricultural  policy  can  gradually  Increase 
America's  food  supply  and  help  to  stabUize 
food  prices.  But  they  can  be  of  no  help  In 
the  next  few  months.  Yet  continuing,  sharp 
increases  In  retaU  food  prices  will  undermine 
the  entire  effort  to  combat  Inflation. 

However,  the  prices  of  raw  agricultural 
products  remain  exempt  from  any  stabUlza- 
tlon controls  or  restraint,  as  a  result  of  action 
by  the  Administration  In  1971.  This  special 
privilege  for  farm  prices  was  unfair  when  it 
was  established.  It  Is  even  more  Inequitable 
now. 

The  special  exemption  of  the  prices  of  raw 
agricultural  products  from  the  Phase  m 
stabilization  program  should  be  removed. 
Temporary  controls  on  the  prices  of  raw 
agricultural  products  are  necessary  for  at 
least  the  next  few  months,  to  help  stabilize 
food  prices  from  the  primary  producers  to 
retail  stores. 

ExcKBPT  OP  Statement  bt  I.  W.  Abel,  Chair- 
man, AFLr-CIO  Economic  Policy  Commit- 
tee TO  the  joint  Economic  Committee, 
March  16,  1973 

FOOD  prices 
For  almost  all  American  families  food  Is 
the  largest  single  budget  item.  If  the  fear  of 
continuing  Inflation  is  to  be  stilled,  the  price 
of  food  must  be  stabilized  effectively. 

No  American  housewife  requires  a  profes- 
sional statistician  to  dramatize  bow  rising 
food  costs  have  been  undermining  her  family 
budget.  While  the  Consumer  Price  Index  as 
a  whole  went  up  3.7%  between  January  1972 
and  January  1973,  the  price  of  food  con- 
sumed at  home  rose  7.6%;  the  retail  cost  of 
meat,  poultry  and  fish  soared  12.8%.  Be- 
tween February  1972  and  February  1973,  the 
wholesale  price  of  farm  produce  Jumped 
25% — forecasting  fxirther  increases  in  retail 
food  In  coming  months. 

While  rising  food  prices  distress  all  con- 
sumers, the  greatest  burden  falls  inevitably 
on  families  with  moderate  and  low  incomes. 
In  1971,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  food  costs  accounted  for  over  27% 
of  all  outlays  of  an  urban  family  of  foiir 
with  a  budget  of  $7200.  That  percentage  is 
higher  today.  For  millions  of  families  with 
still  lower  incomes  the  impact  of  soaring 
food  prices  is  even  more  painful. 

Rising  price  tags  at  the  checkout  counter 
largely  reflect  the  uncontrolled  rise  in  the 
price  of  various  agricultural  commodities  at 
a  time  when  demand  is  also  rising  rapidly. 
Although  farm  product  prices  generally  so-e 
highly  volatile — responding  quickly  to  chang- 
ing weather  and  other  conditions — the  re- 
cent pressure  of  rising  demand,  both  at 
home  tmd  from  abroad,  has  sharply  bid  up 
the  price  of  many  major  farm  commodities. 
The  long-term  rise  In  population  and  liv- 
ing standards  at  home  and  the  current  eco- 
nomic expansion  in  the  tT.S.,  combined  with 
record  agricultural  exports,  plus  the  exclu- 
sion of  agricultural  products  from  the  Ad- 
ministration's stabilization  program,  have 
inevitably  created  demand  pressures,  as  well 
as  a  price  and  proflt  bonanza  for  the  sellers 
of  those  farm  Items  in  greatest  demand. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, uncontrolled  farm  product  prices,  as 
of  January  16  were  21%  higher  than  a  year 
before,  even  though  the  prices  paid  by  farm- 
ers for  conunodltles,  equipment,  wages,  in- 
terest and  taxes  had  gone  up  by  only  9%. 

The  fact  that  the  retaU  food  price  rise 
during  these  12  months  held  at  7.6%  was 
only  possible  because  food  processors,  whole- 
salers and  distributors  absorbed  some  of  the 
farm  price  rise,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture reports.  With  the  wages  of  the  workers 
who  move  the  food  supply  through  process- 
ing to  retail  store  shelves  held  under  rigor- 
ous Phase  I  and  n  controls,  and  with  food 
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prices  but  not  farm  product  prices  subject 
to  controls,  it  comes  as  no  surprise  that 
Agriculture  Department  figures  show  that  out 
of  every  dollar  of  price  increase  charged  food 
consumers,  82  cents  went  to  higher  farm 
prices. 

The  Administration  has  now  begun  a  be- 
lated program  to  dampen  the  food  price  rise 
by  Increasing  the  supply  of  farm  products. 
It  has  announced  that  restrictions  on  the 
acreage  planted  with  major  field  crops  wUl 
be  relaxed.  Other  steps  Include  easing  re- 
strictions on  meat  imports,  sale  of  govern- 
ment food  stocks  and  changes  in  grazing  land 
regulations. 

These  plans  may  eventually  help  reduce 
the  agricultural  demand-supply  imbalance. 
But  they  should  be  linked  to  other  basic 
changes  In  the  nation's  food  supply  policy. 

We  have  long  held  that  lower  food  prices 
can  be  achieved  by  a  redirection  In  the  fed- 
eral government's  farm-Income  support  pro- 
grams. Instead  of  continuing  various  gov- 
ernmental devices  that  bid  up  farm  prices, 
the  government  should,  when  necessary, 
utilize  a  system  of  direct  payments  to  farm- 
ers that  reflects  the  difference  between  mar- 
ket prices  and  a  fair  return. 

Moreover,  millions  of  dollars  in  federal 
payments  shoiild  not  be  lavished  on  profit- 
able agribusiness  type  farms,  often  owned  by 
big  corporations  and  wealthy  absentees.  A 
reasonable  and  enforceable  payment  celling, 
considerably  lower  than  the  present  limlta- 
llon  In  food  stamp  purchases  over  the  last 
nance  benefits  allowed  any  farm  producer. 

Such  changes  In  the  federal  farm  program 
would  help  hold  down  food  prices  and  more 
fairly  distribute  farm-income  support  pay- 
ments. However,  while  urging  these  changes, 
we  reject  the  misguided  efforts  of  those  who 
indiscriminately  seek  to  dismantle  aU  farm 
programs.  We  recognize  that  the  unique 
problems  of  agriculture  still  require  govern- 
ment efforts  to  Increase  agricultural  produc- 
tivity to  insure  a  sufficient  supply  of  food  and 
fiber  to  meet  America's  needs  and  to  under- 
write a  fair  and  stable  return  for  American 
farm  families. 

Other  examples  of  potentially  fruitful  ways 
to  reduce  food  costs  are  emerging  from  stud- 
ies undertaken  by  the  staff  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Productivity.  They  cite  pos- 
slblesavlngs  from  more  uniform  federal  and 
state  regulations  of  food  packaging  and 
standards,  while  still  safeguarding  the  con- 
sumer. Large  savings  could  be  realized  from 
the  introduction  of  innovative  transporta- 
tion equipment  and  other  improvements  in 
the  food  delivery  system. 

Another  example,  among  many,  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  increased  supply  of  seafood 
products — and  stabilized  retail  prices — with  a 
greater  governmental  research  and  develop- 
ment effort.  For  10  years,  the  American  sea- 
food catch  has  stagnated,  while  imports 
soared  to  nearly  $1  bUllon  by  1971. 

Such  measures  and  changes  in  federal  ag- 
ricultural policy  can  gradually  increase 
America's  food  supply  and  help  stabilize 
food  prices.  But  they  will  be  of  no  help  In 
the  next  few  months. 

Continuing  sharp  increases  in  retail  food 
prices  win  undermine  the  entire  effort  to 
combat  inflation,  but  the  prices  of  raw  agri- 
cultural products  remain  exempt  from  any 
stabilization  controls  or  restraint.  This  spe- 
cial privilege  for  farm  prices  was  unfair  when 
it  was  established.  It  Is  even  more  inequitable 
now. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  19,  1973] 

The  Harris  Survey — Alarm  Grows  at 

Inflation,  Food 

(By  Louis  Harris) 
The  American  people  are  growlngly 
alarmed  over  what  they  believe  Is  another 
Inflationary  boom,  triggered  by  higher  food 
prices.  This,  In  turn,  has  raised  concern 
over  the  possibility  of  another  recession  by 


next  year  at  this  time,  although  a  majority  In 
now  convinced  the  most  recent  recession  \n 
over. 

A  record  high  74  per  cent  feel  that  "prices 
of  most  things  I  buy  are  now  rising  faster 
than  they  were  a  year  ago."  The  trigger  for 
most  of  this  concern  has  been  the  rapid 
Increase  recently  of  food  prices.  Recently, 
food  costs  for  the  average  American  con- 
sumer rose  more  than  they  had  over  any 
similar  period  in  the  past  20  yettfs. 

Clearly,  the  central  finding  from  this  Har- 
ris Survey  of  the  mood  of  the  consumer  Is 
that  people  still  feel  they  were  burned  by 
inflation  during  the  1969-72  period.  They 
appear  to  be  much  more  willing  to  taku 
their  chances  with  tighter  governmental  con- 
trols over  both  prices  and  wages  than  on  k 
relatively  less  controlled  economy.  By  an  82- 
to-13  per  cent  margin,  the  public  opts  for 
"receiving  less  in  the  way  of  pay  increases 
provided  price  rises  are  kept  In  line"  over 
a  situation  characterized  by  "fewer  controls 
over  prices,  but  with  the  chance  to  recetv* 
higher  pay  Increases." 

A  nationwide  cross  section  of  households 
across  the  country  was  asked  between  Feb 
14  and  Feb.  17: 

Do  you  feel  the  prices  of  most  things  you 
buy  are  rising  more  rapidly  than  a  year  ago, 
about  as  rapidly  as  they  were  then,  less 
rapidly,  or  are  they  going  down? 

|ln  percent) 
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In  the  short  run,  people  feel  the  recession 
Is  over.  The  cross  section  was  asked: 

Do  you  feel  the  country  Is  In  a  recession 
today  or  not? 

(In  percenti 
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33 

19 
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However,  concerns  that  the  ciirrent  boom 
will  not  last  out  the  year  were  evident  In  the 
answers  to  this  question : 

By  this  time  next  year,  do  you  think  the 
country  will  be  in  a  recession  or  not? 


II  n  percent) 
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February  1973 

December  1972 

35 
26 

38 
43 
42 
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40 

27 
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October  1972 

26 

32 
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22 

34 

March  1971 

37 

23 

After  a  rather  extended  period  of  cautious 
but  growing  public  optimism  that  the  econ- 
omy was  snapping  out  of  its  long  slump, 
most  people  agree  that  the  recession  has 
passed,  but  a  new  inflationary  period  has  ar- 
rived. In  turn,  they  are  worried  this  might 
well  spawn  another  recession  next  year. 

who    profits    VirHEN    FOOD    BILLS    RISE 

Farmers — thanks  In  part  to  their  city  cous- 
ins, who  are  paying  the  highest  prices  ever 
for  food — are  enjoying  a  real  taste  of 
prober  ity. 

For  many  years,  fanners  were  last  In  Una 
when  profits  from  food  sales  were  divided 
up.  Now  they  are  getting  the  lion's  share  of 
the  added  money  that  It  takes  to  meet  family 
grocery  bills  in  the  United  States. 
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The  chart  on  this  page  helps 
story. 

A  market  basket  of  food  producsd 
farms — enough  to  supply  the  avei  age 
household  for  a  year — now  costs  $ 
Is   $102   more   than  a  year   earllqr 
Increase,  farmers  are  getting  $85 
men  who  process,  distribute  and 
are  getting  only  $17. 
.      All  signs  point  to  a  continuing 
lli-gjocery  bills. 

R^i&BSj)ald  for  cattle,  hogs, 
chickens  and  many  other  farm 
been  In  a  steep  rise.  On  March  T 
sold  for  delivery  later  in  the 
$7  a  bushel — twice  the  price  of  a 

A  NEW  BLOW 

The  Government's  wholesale- 
published  by  the  Department  of 
March  8,  reported  a  staggering 
Increase  In  farm  products  In 
dusUlal   goods   were   up  by    1.1 

The  index  for  all  commodities 
sale  Increased  by  1.6  percent  durl^ig 
month  when  adjusted  for  seasonal 
It  was  a  new  blow  to  Adml 
of  bringing  inflation  down  to  an 
of  2.5  percent  by  the  end  of  1973. 

In  1972.  net  farm  income  of  all  V 
hit  a  record  19.2  billion  dollars, 
of  3.2  billion  over  1971.  That  meakit 
average,  about  $1,200  more  incom* 

This  new  prosperity  for  farmeri 
part  to  booming  export  sales  of  U.E 
Itles. 

But  much  of  It  Is  coming  out  of 
of  city  folk.  The.,  are  havl:ig  to 
dollars  U.r  food  that  might 
recreation  and  things  that  make 
pleasant.  One  woman,  wheeling  a 
a  supermarket  al?le.  put  it  this 
my  husband  and  the  boys.  If 
keep  on  eating  steak,  that's  fine 
something  has  to  go — the  motor 
boat,  or  the  new  skis." 

For  low-Income  fainlUes  and 
fixed  Income,  with  little 
Ing  power,  the  food-price  squeeze 

In  early  March,  there  were  reporlJB 
Ington  that  President  Nixon  was 
a  possible  freeze  on  prices  of  raw 
ucts  at  current  levels.  This  was  fl 
by  the  White  House  on  March  7 

One  break  for  shoppers 
prices  dropped  .^^harply  March  9  as 
support  level  was  reduced. 

MEAT    IN    SPOTLIGHT 

Fresh  meat  Is  leading  almost  all 
m  the  parade  of  rising  food  prices, 
of  beef  and  pork  are  selling  for  20 
more  per  pound  at  the  meat 
ye.ir  ago. 

A  food  chnin  In  San  Franci.= 
porterhouse  steak  selling  at  $1.99 
30  cents  from  a  year  ago. 

A  Detroit  market  posted  an 
cents  a  pound  on  pork  chops,  an(  [ 
wa.s  selling  at  $1.19  ccinpared  wlt|h 
a  year  earlier. 

Ground  beef — the  economy  meiil 
by  30  cents  a  pound  In  Atlanta, 
San  Francisco,  20  cents  In 

Supermarket   officials   told   staJ ' 
of  "U.S.  News  &  World  Report " 
was  no  quick  relief  In  sight  from 
eery  bills. 

"Cost  of  meat  and  other  foods 
to  climb,  because  our  wholesale 
rising,"  said  a  chalnstore  official 

Homemakers  trying  to  trim 
groceries  by  turning  to  chicken 
beef  are  finding  that  they  are 
flanked  by  rising  prices  for  these 

purchases:  little  chance 

In  most  of  the   cities  checke< 
were  reported  to  be  buying  abou  5 
amount  of  meat,  despite  rising 

"We  had  been  expecting  prices 
at  this  point,"  said  a  food-chain 
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1  o  tell  the      In  Chicago,  "but  our  wholesale  cost  of  meat 

Is  up  by  40  per  cent  since  mid-November.  We 

on  U.S.      see  nothing  that  would  lead  to  lower  prices 

urban      soon." 

375.  That         A  food-chain  executive  In  California  re- 

Of   the      ported: 

middle-  "In   December.    1971,   we   were   paying   55 

the  food     cents  a  pound  for  carcass  beef.  Now  we're 

paying  70 '/^  cents.  We  were  paying  27  cents 

escalation      a  pound  for  chicken  then.  Now  we're  paying 

43 '/2  cents." 

A  San  Francisco  supermarket  spokesman 
said  supplies  of  fresh  produce  and  eggs  were 
Improving,  permitting  price  reductions  for 
those  products. 

An  official  of  the  chain  checked  In  New 
York  City  said,  "There  Is  no  way  to  put  it 
other  than  prices  are  golJig  up  right  across 
the  line  and  we  are  paying  more  for  beef, 
canned  peaches,  bread,  eggs,  so?.p  powder 
and  almost  every  item  we  buy." 

Here  and  there  over  the  country,  con- 
sumer groups  are  getting  organized  to  com- 
bat rising  food  costs.  In  the  Los  Angeles 
suburb  cf  Siml  Valley,  the  head  of  a  group 
called  FIT— Fight  Inflation  Together— said: 
"We  must  cut  down  on  demand.  When 
meat  managers  note  a  drop  In  gross  salss, 
they  win  recognize  the  power  of  the  con- 
sumer. In  turn,  they  will  be  forced  to  order 
less  .  .  .  with  the  effect  ultimately  getting 
back  to  the  source  cf  supply — the  cattlemen 
and  speculators." 

THE    PRICE    SPIRAL 

Over  all,  food  prices  rose  by  4.3  per  cent  In 
1972.  That  will  be  surpassed  by  an  Increase 
of  6  to  6.5  per  cent  officially  forecast  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  AgrlcxUture.  Some  econ- 
omists say  the  rise  could  balloon  to  as  much 
as  8  per  cent. 

The  1973  price  spiral  Is  expected  to  follow 
this  pattern: 

Much  of  the  rise  in  food  costs  wUl  come 
In  the  first  three  months.  Through  April, 
May  and  June,  prices  will  go  up  less  steeply. 
Summer  probably  will  see  another  upturn, 
followed  by  a  slower-paced  Increase  In  the 
last  three  months. 

Beef  and  pork  were  responsible  for  most 
of  the  1972  rise  In  grocery  bills.  Steaks, 
roasts,  other  cuts  of  beef  went  up  by  9.4  per 
cent.  Chops,  roasts,  ham,  bacon,  other  pork 
Items  jumped  by  15.8  per  cent.  All  Other 
foods  increased  by  only  2.7  per  cent  In  1972. 

Similar  trends  are  forecast  for  1973. 

Record-high  prices  paid  for  live  beef  cattle 
la  recent  days — up  to  $45  a  hundredweight 
In  Omaha — have  not  been  fully  passed  on  to 
retail  meat  counters.  Nor  In  the  months 
ahead  will  there  be  enough  cattle  coming 
to  market  to  reduce  prices  appreciably. 

The  niimber  of  hogs  being  fattened  on 
reported  U.  S.  farms  Is  at  a  relatively  low  level.  Those 
pound,  up      available  are  bringing  record-high  prices. 

On  March  6,  $41  a  hundredweight  was  paid 
at  Peoria,  111.  In  the  last  half  of  1973,  hog 
numbers  are  expected  to  Increase  and  bring 
some  easing  of  prices. 

THE  FABMCR'S  SHARE 

Even  with  the  big  run-up  In  farm  prices, 
the  farmer  still  gets  only  one  third  of  each 
dollar  American  families  spend  on  food.  His 
share  came  to  33.4  cents  in  1972,  as  shown  by 
a  chart  on  page  21.  That  compares  with  42.2 
cents  In  1971. 

As  shown  on  the  chart  and  table  on  page 
22,  the  farmer  gets  a  higher  proportion  of 
the  retail  price  of  some  foods  than  others. 
On  beef,  for  example,  his  share  Is  much  high- 
er than  bread. 

The  current  farm  prosperity  Is  tempered 
by   a  number   of  factors.   It   Is  not  evenly 
spread  among  all  those  who  till  the  land. 
The  operator  with  a  small,  marginal  spread 
shoppers     does  not  have  the  volume  of  sales  needed  to 
the  same     offset  production  costs,  which  rose  even  fast- 
ces.  er  than  the  price  of  food  at  the  supermarket, 

to  level  off     They  soared  7  per  cent  In  1972,  and  are  ex- 
spokesman     pected  to  Increase  faster  this  year. 
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The  farmer  who  has  to  buy  soybean  meal 
to  feed  his  livestock  Is  hurt,  rather  than 
helped,  by  this  crop's  sky-high  price.  Beef 
calves  that  must  be  bought  for  feed  lota 
are  bringing  staggering  prices. 

The  worst  harvest  season  in  years  hit  Mid- 
west and  Southern  farms  this  past  autumn, 
and  hundreds  of  millions  of  bushels  of  crops 
were  lost  In  the  fields  Instead  of  bringing 
high  market  prices. 

Even  so,  the  majority  of  the  nation's  farm- 
ers are  enjoying  a  boom  that  few  would  have 
dared  to  hope  for  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  11,  1973] 

Eggs,  Still  a  Big  Food  Bargain  Lead  Meats 

IN  Price  Rise  Here 

(By  Will  Ussner) 

Eggs,  still — despite  their  price — the  biggest 
bargain  on  the  food  list,  led  seven  meat  cuts 
in  a  new  price  advance  last  week  and  market 
analysts  said  they  feared  that  the  day  was 
coming  soon  when  eggs  would  no  longer  be 
widely  available  as  a  substitute  for  high- 
priced  meat. 

The  latest  figures  show  that  laying  •Socks 
are  still  dwindling  because,  with  feed  prices 
going  higher,  farmers  are  culling  out  the 
older  and  less  productive  hens. 

Laying  flocks  were  estimated  at  309  mil- 
lion In  1965  and  were  built  up  to  331  mil- 
lion In  1970  and  328  million  In  1971.  The 
total  dropped  8  per  cent,  to  300  million,  last 
Jan.  1,  and  the  Feb.  1  estimate  showed  a 
further  drop.  Partly  offsetting  the  decline  In 
the  number  of  laying  hens,  however,  has 
been  a  rise  In  productivity  from  57  eggs  a  day 
for  every  100  hens  In  1969  to  61.8  on  Feb.  1. 
more   price   rises   likely 

Large  Grade  A  white  eggs,  the  size  most 
plentiful  at  present,  sold  for  55  to  59  cents 
a  dozen  on  Aug.  15,  1971,  when  President 
Nixon  Introduced  {vice  stabilization.  They 
sold  for  77  to  81  cents  last  Jan.  1.  Durlnp 
the  weeks  of  Feb,  20  and  Feb.  26  the  price 
was  mostly  65  to  69  cents  In  New  Yorh 
supermarkets,  according  to  the  price  reportr 
of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Last  week  the  price  rose  to  69  to  71  cents 
a  dozen  and  the  movement  of  wholesale 
prices  Indicates  that  this  week  the  retail 
price  may  advance  further.  On  Jan.  2  the 
wholesale  price  was  55  to  57  cents.  It  dropped 
to  the  year's  low  on  Feb.  9,  42  to  45  cents 
a  dozen.  On  March  2  the  price  rose  to  46 
to  49  cents  and  last  Friday  to  51  to  64 
cents — a  price  range  that  may  be  reflected 
at  the  retail  level  In  a  week. 

But  even  at  present  retail  prices  of  around 
70  cents  a  dozen,  eggs  provide  essential  pro- 
tein at  46  cents  a  pound — a  price  only  some 
fish  items  compete  with.  Chickens  have  risen 
6  cents  a  pound  In  some  stores  to  55  to  ft** 
cents  a  pound  for  broilers  and  fryers  an*' 
59  to  69  cents  a  pound  for  roasters. 

PORTERHOUSE    UP    AGAIN 

Among  the  meat  cuts  that  were  high  anc 
moved  higher  last  week  were  porterhouse 
steak  and  rib  roast  among  beef  Items,  loin 
and  shoulder  chops  among  veal  Items  and 
rib  and  shoulder  chops  among  lamb  Items. 
In  many  stores  the  Increase  on  these  cuts 
were  10  cents  a  pound.  Sliced  bacon  went 
up  10  cents  a  pound  and  Is  selling  at  $1.39 
a  pound  In  surveyed  stores. 

Staple  vegetables  like  potatoes,  yellow 
onions  and  green  cabbage  were  costlier  last 
week  than  the  week  before  because  stocks, 
meager  to  start  with,  were  diminishing  and 
the  new  crop  was  not  yet  available. 

What  did  Nathan  Herschberg,  who  pro- 
vides consumer  Information  from  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  eat  last  week 
"Fish,  turkey  and  cheese,  with  a  lasagna 
made  with  a  little  ground  beef,"  he  reported. 
"We  decided  to  have  a  meatless  day  and  we 
almost  had  a  meatless  week." 
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Housewives  Organize  Meat  boYCOXT 
(By  Robert  Mott) 

It  doesn't  have  an  official  name  yet,  nor 
a  board  of  directors,  but  an  ad  hoc  boycott 
of  meat  products  Is  clearly  in  progress  in 
the  Washington  area. 

Spurred  by  the  Initiative  of  Rep.  William 
E.  Cotter  (D-Conn.)  and  a  California-based 
group  called  FIT  (Fight  Inflation  Together), 
a  number  of  area  residents  are  knocking  on 
doors,  mimeographing  leaflets  and  planning 
supermarket  picket  lines  this  weekend  to 
encourage  consumers  to  declare  a  moratori- 
um on  meat-eating  during  the  first  week  in 
AprU. 

"Think  fish"  and  "Be  choosy  for  cheese" 
and  "Be  for  beans"  are  sample  slogans 
dreamed  up  by  two  neighbors,  Slbble  O'Sul- 
llvan  and  Tina  Johnson,  who  live  In  a  large 
apartment  complex  on  Southampton  Drive 
In  Sliver  Spring. 

"We're  just  going  door-to-door  and  tell- 
ing everybody  what  we  have  In  mind,"  Mrs. 
Johnson  said.  "So  far  the  response  has  been 
very  positive.  Although  many  residents 
balked  at  Joining  picket  lines,  she  said,  every 
one  of  those  contacted  agreed  to  Join  the 
partial  boycott. 

"It's  a  very  simple  thing  we're  asking, 
and  everybody  thinks  they  can  do  that 
much,"  she  said. 

Martha  Robinson,  of  the  Consumer  Fed- 
eration of  America,  said  many  members  are 
sympathetic,  but  that  "one  of  the  problems 
with  boycotting  ...  Is  that  normally  they 
don't  last  long  enough  and  are  not  enough 
In  gear  to  produce  a  result." 

A  survey  of  national  food  chains  by  The 
Washington  Post  confirmed  earlier  Industry 
reports  that  meat  sales  are  down  and  fish 
and  cheese  sales  are  up.  Specific  area  fig- 
ures were  not  available,  th^-i-h  .1  spo;:r-- 
man  for  the  Giant  chain  confirmed  a  decline 
In  recent  meat  sales. 

But  some  area  residents  are  concer.ricd 
that  fish  and  poultry  prices  are  chasing  meat 
at  an  alarming  pace.  "It  makes  me  llteraily 
sick  to  go  Into  a  grocery  store,"  Karen  Hel- 
fert,  of  RockvlUe,  said.  "You  can't  go  to 
fish — some  of  It  is  already  $1.98  a  pound.  And 
uncut  chicken  Is  59  cents — a  year  ago  yo-: 
could  get  It  for  25  cents." 

A  delegation  of  area  housewives  visited 
Rep.  Cotter's  office  yesterday  to  pick  up  a 
fresh  supply  of  leafiets  urging  consumers  to 
boycott  meat  during  the  first  week  of  April, 
and  to  send  their  cash  register  receipts  to 
President  Nixon  with  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses on  them. 

80  far  their  campaign  has  fanctloiied 
largely  on  the  word-of-mouth  level,  with 
Cotters  office  acting  as  a  go-between  for  in- 
formal groups  In  SUver  Spring,  Oxon  Hill, 
Alexandria  and  Montgomery  County. 

Mrs.  Helfert.  a  member  of  the  Citizens 
Information  Committee  In  Montgomery 
County,  said  the  organization  had  not  vet 
formally  adopted  a  boycott  policy  but  thp> 
"If  one  organization  would  be  a  rallying  point, 
I  know  of  a  number  of  others  that  would 
Jump  on  the  bandwagon. 

Among  them  are  the  D.C.  Federation  of 
Citizens'  Associations,  the  DC.  Federation 
of  Civic  Associations  and  the  Virginia  Citi- 
zens' Consumer  Council,  which  voted  this 
week  to  support  the  April  week-long  boycott. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  15,  1973] 

SuBVET  Shows  High  Prices  Driving  Buyers 

From   Beep 

(By  James  L.  Rowe,  Jr.) 

High  prices  finally  seem  to  be  driving  the 
nation's  consumers  away  from  beef,  an  in- 
formal survey  of  some  of  the  nation's  larg- 
est supermarket  chains  show. 

One  large  chain  said  that  Its  beef  tonnage 
movement  dropped  nearly  10  per  cent  In  the 
last  few  weeks.  Others  reported  declines  In 
beef  sales,  but  were  unable  to  estimate  pre- 
cisely their  extent. 


The  National  Association  of  Food  Chains 
reported  that  all  but  one  of  the  16  chains 
reporting  In  an  informal  survey  said  beef 
sales  dropped  during  February,  with  the  aver- 
age decrease  about  4  per  cent. 

The  reports  could  be  sai  early  sign  that 
shoppers  are  turning  to  other  meats  and  to 
meat  substitutes  such  as  fish  and  cheese. 
But  many  goveniment  and  private  econ- 
omists greeted  the  results  of  the  survey  with 
skepticism. 

"We'd  like  to  be  able  to  confirm  that 
evidence,"  an  official  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  said,  "but  we  cannot."  He  said  that 
If  consumers  were  purchasing  less  beef,  su- 
permarkets would  buy  less — which  should 
reduce  rates  of  slaughter  and  cattle  prices. 

C.  W.  McMillan,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, said  that  last  week's  slaughter  of  636,- 
000  head  of  cattle  was  the  largest  so  far 
this  year,  up  1  per  cent  from  the  627,000 
head  killed  the  week  before  and  6  per  cent 
higher  than  the  601,000  head  slaughtered  at 
this  time  a  year  ago. 

The  Agriculttire  Department  said  yester- 
day that  the  rate  has  not  tapered  off  much 
this  week,  either.  For  the  first  three  days  of 
the  week,  349,000  head  were  killed,  down  a 
little  from  last  week's  356,000  and  last  year's 
353,000.  As  for  steer  prices,  they  have  in- 
creased about  $2  a  pound  in  the  last  week. 

Both  McMillan  and  Cost  of  Living  Council 
officials  said  that  if  consumers  were  turning 
away  from  beef,  there  should  be  live  cattle 
backed  up  in  the  "pipeline."  But  the  heavy 
slaughter  and  strong  prices  indicate  that 
this  Is  not  occurring. 

An  official  of  one  food  chain  that  reported 
a  significant  drop  In  sales  admitted,  "We're 
confused.  We  look  at  our  sales  figures  and 
look  at  the  slaghter  figures  and  we  can't 
explain  it." 

Food  chain  association  officials  said,  how- 
ever, that  their  conversations  with  members 
this  week  continue  to  confirm  the  reports 
they  got  last  week — consumers  are  buying 
less  beef. 

Esther  Peterson,  consumer  adviser  to  the 
president  of  Giant  Pood,  Inc.,  said  the  $600 
million  chain  has  had  a  drop-oS  In  beef 
sales  coupled  with  a  large  Increase  In  fish 
sales.  Mrs.  Peterson  said  Giant  had  added 
extra  manpower  to  its  fish  division  and  was 
purchasing  hundreds  of  pounds  more  of  fish 
tha:;  normal. 

Another  large  firm  that  consented  to  be 
Identified,  the  $3.7  billion  Kroger  Co.  of  Cin- 
cinnati, said  that  Its  beef  sales  dropped  some- 
what last  month  but  returned  to  normal 
after  chicken  prices  went  up.  Broilers  have 
risen  about  7.5  per  cent  since  mld-Pebruary. 

Jewel  Companies,  a  81.8  billion  Chicago- 
based  food  chain,  said  it  has  experienced 
consumer  reslst-iiice  to  beef  prices  but  said 
its  sales  figures  are  distorted  because  Jewel 
has  been  having  a  large  number  of  steak 
and  rcast  sales  recently. 

"We're  facing  consumer  resistance  when 
beef  prices  are  at  normal  levels  and  heavy 
buying  when  we  have  sales,"  a  Jewel  spokes- 
man said. 

Despite  protests  since  beef  prices  began 
rising  rapidly  last  year,  there  has  been  no 
previous  evidence  that  consumers  were  doing 
anything  more  than  grumbling. 

Officials  cite  a  number  of  reasons  for  the 
continued  heavy  demand  for  beef,  includ- 
ing a  large  Increase  In  employment,  rising 
real  earnings,  the  Increase  in  Social  Security 
payments  last  fall  and  an  Increase  of  83  bil- 
lion In  food  stamp  purchases  over  the  past 
five  years  from  8500  million  to  $3.5  billion. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Feb.  23,  1973] 
Meant  Links  Wage  Hikes  to  Pood  Cost 

(By  Harry  Bernstein) 

Miami  Beach. — AFL-CIO  President  George 

Meany  said  Thursday  that,  unless  President 

Nixon  could  effectively  control  food  prices, 

American  workers  would  not  go  along  with 


efforts   to   keep    wage   increases   below   the 
6.5%  guideline. 

What  Is  required,  Meany  Insisted,  are  firm 
controls  on  food  prices.  Including  prices  of 
raw  agricultural  products,  even  If  they  re- 
quire "the  setting  up  of  a  big  bureaucracy." 
The  Nixon  Administration  has  contended 
that  such  controls  on  food  prices  are  not 
feasible  because  they  would  be  impossible  to 
administer,  and  would  lead  to  shortages,  ra- 
tioning and  ultimately  black  marketing. 

Meany  scoffed  at  that,  saying  Mr.  Nlson  Is 
"a  very  strong  President,  who  has  complete 
control  of  his  own  party,  complete  control 
of  this  Administration,  and  at  the  present 
moment,  he  practically  dominates  Congress. 
"In  that  position,  you  can  do  a  lot  of 
things,  including  controlling  food  prices." 

The  President  has  said  the  Administra- 
tion has  "a  stick  In  the  closet"  for  those  who 
seek  unjustified  wage  or  price  Increases. 
Meany  said,  "So  let  them  have  a  stick  In  the 
closet  for  the  farmers  too." 

On  Wednesday  Mr.  Nixon  predicted  that 
retail  prices  of  food  would  continue  to  rise 
for  several  months  but  he  said  ihere  would 
be  relief  later  In  the  year. 

On  Thursdav.  the  government  reported 
that  food  prices  (groceries  and  restaurant 
meals)  soared  2.17c  in  January,  and  overall, 
the  cost  of  living  rose  0.3  '"r . 

At  a  meeting  of  the  AFL-CIO  executive 
council  here,  Meany  said  that  "if  food  prices 
continue  to  go  up.  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
it  will  not  be  fair  to  require  workers  to  hold 
wage  Increases  to  5.5 ""r ." 

Rigid  guidelines  for  wages  were  ended  In 
Phase  3  of  Mr.  Nixon's  economic  program, 
but  the  current  "voluntary"  controls  have 
what  Administration  officials  called  the 
"clout"  of  government  behind  them. 

The  Administration  generally  expects  wage 
increases  to  stay  within  the  5.5%  guideline. 
Their  expectations  will  be  tested  In  the  next 
few  months  when  contracts  covering  nearly 
5  million  workers  come  up  for  renegotiation. 
Despite  the  labor  leader's  firm  stand  that 
wages  are  going  to  have  to  keep  up  with  the 
cost  of  living,  there  was  no  Indication  that 
the  APL-CIO  and  Mr.  Nixon  differed  drama- 
tically on  the  system  the  Administration  Is 
using  to  hold  down  wages  and  prices. 
phase  2  protest 
Meany  and  three  others  of  the  now-defunct 
Pay  Board's  five  labor  members  quit  In  pro- 
test against  what  they  called  the  unfair  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Nixon's  Phase  2  economic 
controls. 

Meany,  however,  cooperated  In  establish- 
ing the  procedures  for  Phase  3,  including  the 
idea  of  "voluntary"  compliance  with  the 
guidelines. 

But  the  APL-CIO  leader  Thursday  de- 
nounced the  Administration's  attempts  to 
control  food  prices  so  far  as  "Just  a  series 
of  statements  of  what  they  are  going  to  do 
and  what  they  expect,  and  I  am  not  optimis- 
tic that  they're  going  to  succeed." 

So  far  the  Administration's  plans  for 
holding  down  food  prices  Include  an  attempt 
to  Increase  food  supplies  by  allowing  greater 
food  Imports  and  by  encouraging  farmers  to 
raise  more. 

If  the  Administration  falls  to  hold  down 
food  prices,  Meany  Insisted,  wages  must  rise 
because  "otherwise  who  is  going  to  be  able 
to  buy  the  goods  If  prices  keep  going  up 
and  up  and  up  and  wages  are  frozen?" 

And,  Meany  warned,  even  if  food  prices  do 
begin  to  stabilize,  as  Mr.  Nixon  has  pre- 
dicted, labor  will  still  have  "some  catching 
up  to  do"  in  Its  contract  negotiations. 

One  of  the  first  major  unions  to  come  up 
for  negotiations  this  year  Is  the  United 
Rubber  Workers  of  America.  That  union's 
president,  Peter  Bommorlto,  said  in  an  in- 
terview here  that  his  imlon  expected  to  get 
a  6%  wage  increase  in  the  new  contract's  first 
year. 

However,  the  rubber  workers  did  not  have 
a  cost-of-living  clause  In  their  last  contract 
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agreement,    and    It    may    be    this 
"catching  up"   that  Meany  refefred 
well  as  the  guideline  devlatlona 
government  will  allow  without 
BtlcK  In  the  closet." 

Meany  reiterated  the   AFI^-CIO 
tlon  to  Mr.  Nixon's  proposed  b^idget 
"dismantling  of  social  programs 
that   the   new  secretary   of   labo' 
Brennan,  "agrees  with  us  across 
on  this  and  other  Issues. 

"Mr.  Brennan   (former  head  i 
Tork  Building  Trades  Council) 
unionist  and  I  think  that  he  Is 
a  trade  unionist   first   and   a 
labor  second,"  Meany  said. 
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A  typical  American  family's 
bill  Jumped  by  2.7  per  cent  In 
sharpest  increase  since  the  go 
gan  keeping  monthly  reports  In  1 
rlculture  Department  reported  yei 

The  boost,  attributed  to  soarlnjg 
raw  agricultural  products  exempt 
ministration  controls,  prompted 
economists    to   predict    that    ret^ill 
prices  might  rise  even  faster  In 
6  per  cent  to  6.5  per  cent  they 
estimated. 

The  department's  monthly  re 
cost  of  a  "food  market  basket" 
statistical  family  of  3.2  persons 
ord  Increases  In  January  In  the 
tall  costs  of  pork — 94.1  cents  a 
choice  grade  beef,  which  hit  $1. 

Also   contributing    to   the 
higher   prices   for   poultry,   eggs 
vegetables. 

The  average  annual  family  grocery 
to  a  record  $1,375  last  month,  $37 
In  December  and  a  boost  of 
same  month  a  year  ago. 

All  the  January  Increase  was 
of  higher  prices  paid  to  farmers 
along  to  the  consumer.  Grocery  i 
have  been  even  higher  in  January 
dlemen  had  Increased  rather  th^n 
their  profit  margins. 

Don    Paarlberg,    the 
economist,  said  prices  are  likely 
at  the  supermarket  In  February. 
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(Ordered  to  be  printed  anc 
the  table.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Presldpnt.  I 
submitting  this  amendment  i  for  con- 
sideration during  the  debate  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  Amenjdments  of 
1973  tS.  398) .  paralleling  an  apiendment 
made  in  the  Committee  on  i  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  with  respect 
to  food  prices.  The  Intent  of  the  amend- 
ment is  simply  to  obtain  clear  data  on 
price  increases  in  the  health  [insurance 
industry,  Including  what  portions  of  these 
rapidly  rising  premiimis  can  Ibe  attrib- 
uted to  increased  costs  of  physicians 
and  hospital  services,  broad^ed  bene- 
fit packages,  as  well  as  Increased  ad- 
ministrative costs  and  profits.  I 

During  phase  II,  the  price  commission 
granted  sizable  premium  increkses  to  nu- 
merous Insurance  carriers  aflictlng  mil- 
lions of  Americans.  I  believe  jt  Is  essen- 
tial for  the  Congress  to  maintain  a  par- 
ticularly close  surveillance  iU  the  area 

of  health  Insurance  premiums      ' 

of  this  experience. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  these 
amendments  as  a  means  to    "  ' 


AMENDMENT  NO.  45. 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and 
table.) 
Mr.  BELLMON  submitted 


;hls  end. 

0  lie  on  the 
in  amend- 


ment, Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bUl  398,  supra. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    40 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
offering  an  amendment  to  place  a  ceiling 
on  Federal  expenditures  for  fiscal  1974 
of  $268.7  billion,  the  President's  pro- 
posed budget  level.  My  amendment  also 
includes  provisions  which  give  Congress 
a  chance  to  override  any  impoundments 
the  President  might  make  because  he 
feels  that  they  are  necessary  to  keep  gov- 
ernment spending  within  the  limits  set 
by  the  ceiling.  I  request  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the' 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendbiznt  No.  46 

On  page  5,  after  line  14,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

LIMriATION    ON   EXPENDITT7BES    AND    NET    LEND- 
ING FOR  FISCAL   1974 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Expenditures  and  net  lending 
dvirlng  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
under  the  budget  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment shall  not  exceed  $268,700,000,000. 

(b)  If  the  President  makes  reservations 
from  expenditure  and  net  lending,  from  ap- 
propriations or  other  obligational  author- 
ity heretofore  or  hereafter  made  avaUable  In 
order  to  effectuate  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (a) ,  he  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress 
a  separate  notification  of  each  such  reserva- 
tion made  with  respect  to  any  single  budget 
account,  together  with  a  detailed  Justifica- 
tion therefor,  within  ten  days  from  the  date 
on  which  such  reservation  was  made.  If, 
during  a  period  of  thirty  calendar  days  of 
session  of  the  Congress  following  the  date 
on  which  the  notification  Is  transmitted, 
there  is  passed  by  either  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  resolution  stating 
In  substance  that  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be,  does 
not  approve  such  reservation,  with  respect  to 
such  account,  the  President  shall  within  ten 
days  make  available  for  obligation  the 
amount  of  funds  reserved  pursuant  to  this 
section  with  respect  to  such  account.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  in  the  com- 
putation of  the  thirty-day  period  there  shall 
be  excluded  the  days  on  which  either  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives  la 
not  in  session  because  of  adjournment  of 
the  Congress  sine  die. 

(c)  For  the  pvirposes  of  this  section  the 
term  "budget  account"  means  any  appropria- 
tion account  or  other  account  granting  obli- 
gational authority  Including,  but  not  limited 
to,  contract  authority,  authority  to  spend 
public  debt  receipts,  and  authority  to  spend 
agency  debt  receipts. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  sections  910-913 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  shaU  apply  to 
the  procedure  to  be  followed  In  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  In  the  exer- 
cise of  their  respective  responslbilitlee  un- 
der subsection  (b)  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  such  provisions  apply 
to  the  procedxire  followed  In  the  case  of  re- 
organization plans;  except  that  references  in 
such  provisions  to  a  "resolution  with  respect 
to  a  reorganization  plan"  shall  be  deemed  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section  to  refer  to  a  res- 
olution of  disapproval  under  subsection  (b). 

(e)  The  President  shall  not  establish  sep- 
arate ceilings  on  expenditures  or  net  lend- 
ing for  any  budget  account  which  will  pre- 
vent the  obligation  of  all  funds  made  avail- 
able for  obligation  pursuant  to  this  section. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
more  appropriate  legislation  than  the 
Economic     Stabilization    Act    for    an 


amendment  to  place  a  celling  on  Federal 
expenditures.  The  experience  of  the  late 
1960's  indicates  what  happens  when 
government  expenditures  substantially 
exceed  even  full  employment  budget 
receipts.  Most  economists  agree  that  this 
type  of  overstimulation  of  the  economy 
was  probably  the  most  important  reason 
that  wholesale  prices  shot  upward  by 
more  than  3  percent  from  1967  to  1969. 

We  carmot  let  this  happen  again,  par- 
ticularly at  a  time  when  domestic  price 
stability  is  vitally  needed  to  help  reverse 
the  deteriorating  competitive  position  of 
the  United  States  in  the  international 
economy.  We  cannot  permit  the  phase 
three  effort  in  the  private  economy  to 
be  nullified  by  an  irresponsibly  high  level 
of  Government  spending. 

Yet  there  is  considerable  danger  that 
this  may  happen.  The  President's  pro- 
posed budget  is  a  full  employment  bud- 
get, but  it  is  still  more  than  $19  billion 
below  what  the  budget  totals  would  have 
been  if  the  programs  currently  in  effect 
were  allowed  to  grow  at  an  unconstrained 
rate  during  fiscal  1973  and  fiscal  1974. 

There  are  certain  to  be  great  pressures 
to  spend  at  a  rate  exceeding  that  which 
the  President  has  proposed.  This  simply 
cannot  be  done  without  fanning  the  fires 
of  Inflation,  unless  we  increase  taxes  to 
pay  for  greater  expenditures.  In  view  of 
the  tremendous  public  opposition  to  this 
move,  I  doubt  seriously  that  such  a  tax 
increase  is  likely  to  be  passed  very 
quickly. 

Therefore,  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  concentrated  congressional 
effort  to  hold  down  the  budget  to  the 
level  proposed  by  the  President  is  the  only 
alternative  to  government-pull  infla- 
tion. We  may  not  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent's priorities,  but  we  should  stick  to 
the  overall  spending  level  which  he  pro- 
poses. The  spending  ceiling  which  I  am 
proposing  today  would  serve  as  a  basis 
for  focusing  congressional  efforts  on  that 
goal. 

When  the  Banking,  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs  Committee  was  considering 
the  devaluation  bill,  and  again  today  on 
the  floor,  the  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin discussed  an  amendment  to  set  a 
budget  ceiling  of  $265  billion  for  fiscal 
1974.  Despite  my  concurrence  In  the  be- 
lief that  budget  control  for  the  immedi- 
ate future  must  be  one  of  our  highest 
priorities,  I  voted  against  this  amend- 
ment in  committee  for  two  reasons. 

First,  the  $265  billion  figure  may  be 
unreallstically  low.  I  hope  not,  but  it  Is 
$3.7  billion  below  what  the  President 
wants  to  spend,  which  means  that  a  total 
of  $3.7  billion  more  In  budget  cuts  than 
those  proposed  by  the  President  would 
have  to  be  made.  Senators  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  have  already  expressed  their 
disapproval  with  many  of  the  proposed 
cuts  and  Indicated  their  Intention  to  re- 
store these  cuts.  The  only  way  to  do  this 
and  still  keep  the  budget  in  line  would 
be  to  cut  expenditures  In  some  budget 
categories  by  much  more  than  the  Presi- 
dent has  requested. 

I  believe  that  achieving  a  congressional 
consensus  to  make  cuts  of  this  type  which 
are  large  enough  to  keep  the  fiscal  1974 
budget  within  the  President's  proposed 
spending  level  Is  going  to  be  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  task.  If  we  mandate  an 
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additional  $3.7  billion  of  required  cuts, 
this  task  will  become  even  more  difficult. 

Nevertheless,  the  effort  should  be  made 
despite  its  formidable  nature  If  such  an 
effort  Is  likely  to  contribute  significantly 
to  inflation  restraint.  The  administration 
does  believe,  however,  that  $268.7  billion 
can  be  spent  without  generating  Infla- 
tionary pressures.  We  should  not  compli- 
cate our  job  significantly  by  adopting  a 
budget  ceiling  much  lower  than  this  fig- 
ure unless  we  are  extremely  confident 
that  the  administration's  assessment  is 
wrong.  I  have  not  seen  convincing  evi- 
dence to  this  effect. 

Of  course,  a  budget  celling  at  the  Pres- 
ident's proposed  level  of  spending  would 
not  prevent  the  Government  from  spend- 
ing less  than  this  amount.  Congress  could 
still  limit  the  budget  to  $265  billion,  or 
any  other  level  below  $268.7  billion,  If  It 
decides  that  this  Is  desirable  and  it  is 
able  to  agree  upon  cutbacks  of  sufficient 
magnitude. 

In  any  event,  my  most  serious  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment  proposed  In  com- 
mittee was  based  on  its  design  rather 
than  on  the  budget  number.  Congress  re- 
jected a  proposed  spending  celling  last 
fall  because  it  would  have  given  the 
President  unlimited  authority  to  make 
whatever  fund  reservations  he  believed 
were  necessary  to  keep  the  budget  with- 
in the  limits  required  by  the  ceiling.  A 
spending  ceiling  such  as  the  one  proposed 
last  fall,  or  the  one  proposed  by  Senator 
Proxmire  in  committee,  Is  a  license  to 
Impound  funds.  The  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  can  say  that  It  must 
make  impoundments  to  fulfill  its  consti- 
tutional obligation  to  faithfully  execute 
the  spending  celling  law. 

In  fact,  an  OMB  official  Indicated  to 
my  staff  that  in  view  of  the  imcertalnty 
of  appropriations  totals  until  appropri- 
ations bills  are  actually  passed,  OMB 
might  try  to  help  effectuate  a  spending 
ceiling  by  reserving  funds  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  lower 
the  spending  ceiling  figure  is  set,  the 
more  massive  these  funds  reservations 
are  likely  to  be. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  spending 
celling  should  be  enacted  which  could 
be  used  as  a  mechanism  for  a  further 
erosion  of  congressional  authority  and 
responsibility.  One  of  Congress  primary 
duties  is  to  set  the  Nation's  budgetary 
priorities.  A  congressional  compromise  of 
this  function,  in  the  name  of  controlling 
inflation  or  any  other  cause,  would  cre- 
ate a  serious  imbalance  between  the  pow- 
ers of  the  legislative  and  the  executive 
branches. 

My  amendment  would  give  Congress 
a  proper  participatory  role  in  determin- 
ing which  fund  holdbacks  will  be  made 
to  effectuate  the  spending  ceiling  if  such 
action  proves  necessary.  The  President 
would  notify  Congress  within  10  days 
after  he  has  held  funds  in  reservation 
for  this  purpose.  At  that  time  he  would 
supply  Congress  with  a  detailed  justifica- 
tion for  taking  that  action.  Either  House 
of  Congress  would  then  be  able  to  over- 
ride the  fund  reservation  by  passing  a 
"resolution  of  disapproval"  within  30 
calendar  days  of  session  of  the  Congress, 
not  Including  days  on  which  either 
House  is  in  adjournment  sine  die.  If  such 
a  resolution  were  passed  within  this  time. 


the  President  would  have  to  release  the 
funds  in  question. 

A  "resolution  of  disapproval"  would  be 
afforded  expedited  congressional  treat- 
ment, so  that  a  final  vote  on  any  such 
resolution  could  occur  before  the  allow- 
able time  period  expires.  A  motion  to 
discharge  a  committee  of  its  responsibil- 
ity to  consider  the  resolution,  if  made  by 
a  proponent  of  the  resolution,  would  be 
in  order  10  days  after  the  resolution 
has  been  referred  to  committee.  Debate 
on  such  a  motion  would  be  limited  to  1 
hour,  and  no  ajnendments  or  motions 
to  reconsider  would  be  in  order.  Once  the 
resolution  is  reported  out  of  committee, 
a  motion  to  consider  it  would  be  highly 
privileged  and  not  subject  to  debate.  De- 
bate on  the  resolution  would  be  limited 
to  10  hours,  and  a  motion  to  recommit 
It  would  not  be  in  order.  Motions  to  post- 
pone consideration  of  the  resolution,  and 
appeals  relating  to  Senate  or  House  pro- 
cedural rules,  would  be  decided  without 
debate. 

These  are  the  same  provisions  as  those 
in  the  Reorganization  Act. 

These  provisions  insure  that  the  enact- 
ment of  my  spending  ceiling  amendment 
will  not  result  in  a  surrender  of  congres- 
sional power  to  the  executive  branch.  Yet 
the  amendment  will  not  lock  OMB  into 
an  infiexible  "meat-ax"  approach  to 
budget  control.  OMB  could  still  propose 
to  reserve  funds  in  any  manner  It  deems 
appropriate  for  complying  with  the  ceil- 
ing, but  Congress  would  have  a  chance 
to  prevent  the  implementation  of  such 
proposals.  Congress  would  be  able  to 
prevent  OMB  from  using  the  budget 
ceiling  as  a  pretense  for  making  un- 
justifiably extensive  fund  reservations  or 
major  alterations  in  congressionally 
established  priorities.  At  he  same  time. 
Congress  spending  actions  would  clearly 
become  more  visible.  As  a  result,  it  would 
assume  more  responsibility  for  these 
actions  In  the  public's  eyes. 

It  is  true  that  much  of  the  budget  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year  can  no  longer  be 
controlled  by  congressional  decisions.  If 
expenditures  for  vmcontroUables  are 
higher  than  predicted,  It  may  be  in- 
evitable to  avoid  the  need  for  adjust- 
ments in  order  to  stick  within  the  pro- 
posed budget  ceiling,  particularly  since 
75  percent  of  the  budget  is  now  con- 
sidered uncontrollable.  Congress  should 
work  with  OMB  to  keep  fully  abreast  of 
the  actual  rate  of  expenditures  for  im- 
controllables,  so  that  as  much  time  and 
flexibility  as  possible  will  be  available 
for  making  such  adjustments. 

Of  course,  our  major  effect  on  this 
year's  budget  totals  will  come  through 
our  actions  on  appropriations  bills.  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  act  promptly  on 
these  bills  in  a  maner  which  would  leave 
no  doubts  that  any  fimd  reservations  on 
the  basis  that  the  93d  Congress  is  spend- 
crazy  are  unjustifiable. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  budget  ceil- 
ing approach  should  be  the  total  and 
permanent  answer  to  Congress  prob- 
lems with  budget  control.  It  is  essential 
that  Congress  move  immediately  to  enact 
reform  proposals  which  would  end  our 
fragmented  method  of  considering  the 
budget.  If  Congress  would  consider  the 
budget  as  one  unifled  document,  it  would 
be  in  a  much  better  position  to  make 


responsible  spending  decisions  than  it  is 
at  the  present  time. 

Nevertheless,  the  need  to  avoid  infla- 
tionary Government  spending  is  too 
great  now  to  wait  for  comprehensive 
congressional  reform.  I  believe  that  my 
amendment  will  prove  to  be  a  major 
step  toward  insuring  that  this  need  will 
be  met,  without  further  tipping  the  bal- 
ance between  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive, during  the  interim  period  in  which 
Congress  considers  more  fimdamental 
budget  reforms. 

amendment    no.    47 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  STEVENS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  398,  supra. 

amendment    no.    48 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MOSS  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Sen- 
ate bill  398,  supra. 

amendment    no.    49 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS  submitted  amendments, 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  liim,  to 
amendment  No.  22,  proposed  by  Mr.  Case 
to  Senate  bill  398,  supra. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  CERTAIN 
BILLS 

Mr.  JACXSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  27,  1973,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  3110, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee will  conduct  a  second  and  final 
day  of  hearings  on  pending  legislative 
measures  proposing  a  new  policy  for  the 
granting  of  rights-of-way  across  the 
Federal  lands.  This  hearing  Is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  hearing  held  on  March  9, 
1973.  Measures  to  be  heard  are: 

S.  1081 — (Jackson). 

S.  1056 — (Fannin)  . 

S.  1040 — Jackson  and  Fannin  by  re- 
quest, section  122. 

S.  1041 — Jackson  and  Fannin  by  re- 
quest, title  IV. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  FARM  AND 
RELATED  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
has  just  completed  8  days  of  hearings  on 
the  farm  and  related  programs  with 
approximately  112  public  witnesses.  On 
Thursday,  March  29,  the  committee  will 
hear  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  present 
the  recommendations  of  the  admiiistra- 
tion.  The  hearing  will  be  in  room  324. 
Russell  Office  Building,  beginning  at 
10  a.m. 


SCHEDULE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  THE 
NATIONAL  WATER  COMMISSION 
REPORT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1973,  I  advised  the  Senate  of 
my  intention  to  schedule  early  hearings 
before  the  Water  and  Power  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Interior  Committee  to  take 
testimony  on  the  forthcoming  report  of 
the  National  Water  Commission.  I  have 
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now  received  a  letter  from 
Luce  of  the  Commission  advisjng 
his  schedule  for  completion  of 

A   hearing    has    been 
June  28,  1973,  to  receive  the 
of  the  Commission  regarding 
and  another  hearing  for  July 
Water  Resources  Council 
the  Federal  agencies  which  hbve 
resources  programs,  to  present 

The  Commission'.s  report  w 
plcted  in  time  for  these  heatings 
cause  of  the  time  necessary 
and  distribution,  it  will  take 
longer  to  make  it  widely  avr 
public.  For  this  reason  and 
adequate  time  for  non-Federal 
to  review  the  report  and  pre 
comments,  I  do  not  intend  ti 
further  hearings  before  the 
journraent.  I  wish  to  assure 
however,    that   open    hearing 
scheduled  after  the  adjournmt  nt 
vide  opportunities  for  every  vi^w 
be  received.  At  that  time,  the 
will  have  had  the  benefit  of 
ground  hearings  with  Federal 
and  the  non-Federal  witnesses 
had  time  to  obtain  the  report  r 
it. 

The  National  Water  Commission 
port  covers  many  complex  i 
serious  implications  for  every 
government  and  for  the  citizeiis 
region  of  the  country.  It  is  es 
congressional  consideration  of 
recommendations  made  by  the 
sion  be  prompt  and  thorough, 
essential  that  the  Federal,  £ 
local  officials  who  must  manage 
tion's  water  resources,  and 
who  depend  upon  those 
formed  about  the  policy  questions 
by  the  report  and  participate 
cisions  which  result. 

I  intend  to  keep  Senators 
the  progress  of  the  hearings 
their  comments  and  their 
compiling  a  good  record. 
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CHINA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES— 
ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  MANSFIELD 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President 
day  evening  the  majority  leader 
Senate    addressed    the    Johns 
University   School  of   Advancied 
national  Study  here  in  Was 
the  subject  "The  New  Congress 
New   China."    Senator   Mans 
dress  was  a  thoughtful  and  I 
accurate    presentation   of    th( 
and  bettering  relationship  of 
States    and    the    Peoples 
China. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  th4t 
Mansfield's  address  be  printpd 
Record. 

There    being    no    objectionJ 
dress  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
Record,  as  follows: 

c!:in.\  and   tiie   united  s 
The  New  Congress  and  the  New 
Agenda  for  Action 

With  Peking  as  the  epl-^en  er.  the  pattern 
of  tnteniational  relationships  li .  Asia  has 
uaciergone  a  series  cf  earthquak  ?s.  The  re- 
percussions have  been  deep  and  pervading. 
When  a  new  structure  of  stabUI  ty  emerges 


Senator 
in  the 

the    ad- 
in  the 


ATSS 

China:  An 


In  the  Western  Pacific,  It  will  manifest  far- 
reaching  changes.  The  main  factors  of 
change  are  already  evident  and  I  would  like 
to  list  them  at  the  outset. 

(1)  The  tragic  U.  S.  Involvement  In  the 
v/ar  In  Indochina  Is,  hopefully,  at  Its  tor- 
tured, dragged-out  end.  U.  S.  military  power 
Is  moving  off  the  Asian  mainland. 

(2)  Whether  the  character  of  the  People's 
Republic  has  changed  or  our  perceptions  of 
China  have  Improved  Is  moot;  the  United 
States  has  elected,  at  last,  to  close  out  tha 
undeclared  war,  the  cold  war.  the  proxy  war, 
the  peripheral  war  with  the  Chinese  People's 
P.epubllc.  In  turn,  we  have  found  the  Chin- 
ese leadership  In  Peking  most  uccommodat- 
ing. 

(3)  In  a  period  of  spreading  peace,  Japan 
possesses  the  most  dynamic  economy  in  Asia 
The  Japanese  have  skirted  the  Taiwan  quick- 
sands and  have  come,  Instead,  to  terms  with 
the  new  China.  They  are  now  embarked  on  a 
multl-dlrectlonal  diplomacy  built  on  the 
base  of  a  vast  foreign  trade.  Japan  moves  still, 
with  Intense  awamess  of  the  United  States, 
but  no  longer  In  the  shadow  of  U.S.  policy. 

(4)  To  whatever  depth  the  wedge  has  been 
driven  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  China, 
no  signs  point  to  Imminent  extraction:  In  the 
clrctimstances,  Soviet  policies  which  appear 
to  be  In  a  state  of  abeyance  In  Asia,  remain 
uncertain  and  enigmatic. 

An  ancient  Chinese  proverb  says  that  "a 
journey  of  1,000  miles  begins  with  a  single 
step."  Actually  It  says  a  ■'Journey  of  333  Vi 
miles."  But  with  an  ancient  American  ten- 
dency to  overstate  anything  Involving  China, 
we  have  even  managed  to  Inflate  Its  proverbs. 
In  any  event,  the  first  step  and  several  more 
have  already  been  taken  In  Slno-U.S.  recon- 
ciliation. China  and  the  United  States  are 
now  moving  rapidly  towards  the  normal  re- 
lationships of  peace.  This  change  has  been 
produced  by  the  combined  talents  of  the  na- 
tion's political  community,  as  typified  by  the 
President,  and  of  the  Academic  community, 
as  represented  by  Dr.  Kissinger.  Democrats 
can  hardly  ride  the  President's  coattalls  on 
the  China  question,  nor,  for  that  matter, 
can  other  Republicans.  Whether  Johns  Hop- 
kins can  claim  a  share  of  credit  for  Har- 
vard's contribution,  I  leave  to  your  Judgment. 

It  will  help  to  understand  how  far  we  have 
come  In  Slno-U.S.  relations  if  we  look  for  a 
moment  at  the  old  China  policy  which  was 
washed  away  In  the  Chou-Nbcon  toasts  In 
Peking  last  winter.  That  policy  was  one  of 
boycott  and  ostracism  and  it  can  be  said  to 
have  begun  with  the  Inauguration  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  in  Peking  In  1949. 
At  that  time,  we  saw  not  the  birth  of  new 
hope  in  China,  but  rather  the  dashing  of  our 
hopes  for  a  durable  peace  after  World  War 
II.  The  new  government  was  viewed  as  not 
Chinese  at  all.  but  rather  as  an  alien  outpost 
of  a  worldwide  Communist  conspiracy  led 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  We  told  ourselves  that  It 
was  bound  to  be  shortlived,  soon  to  be  over- 
thrown by  the  righteous  wrath  of  the  Chi- 
nese people. 

This  interpretation  may  seem  somewhat 
incredible  today.  However,  I  can  assure  those 
of  you  who  are  too  young  to  remember  that 
It  was  the  prevailing  Interpretation  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago.  It  was  an  Interpreta- 
tion spawned  largely  by  the  anxieties,  fears 
and  angers  generated  In  the  cataclysmic  up- 
heaval of  the  Chinese  revolution. 

In  view  of  the  distorted  depletion  of  the 
new  China  in  1949  and  the  sense  of  betrayal 
to  which  It  gave  rise  In  this  country.  It  Is 
not  surprising  that  American  public  life  came 
to  be  dominated  by  a  nationwide  witch-hunt. 
Everywhere  the  sc.rch  went  out  for  the  cul- 
prits "who  had  lost  China."  Educators,  poli- 
ticians. Journalists,  ministers,  bureaucrats, 
businessmen  or  whatever — none  was  exempt 
from  the  field-day  of  the  Ideological  carpet- 
baggers. In  the  atmosphere  of  those  times, 
rational  discussion  soon  gave  way  to  a  mas- 
sive bi-partisan  denunciation  of  the  new 
China.  Indeed,  Democrats  vied  with  Repub- 


licaos   In  expressing   a   hostile   aversion  to 
what  had  emerged  in  Peking. 

The  American  mood  In  1949  was  one  of 
fear,  frustration  and  fury.  Spearheaded  by 
these  emotions,  It  Is  little  wonder  that  we 
moved,  almost  eagerly.  Into  the  devastastlng 
peripheral  war  with  China  In  Korea.  Simul- 
taneously, our  diplomacy  plunged  us  Into  the 
middle  of  the  Taiwan  problem  and  opened 
the  door  to  eventual  direct  military  Involve- 
ment In  Indochina  and  Southeast  Asia. 
Everywhere  In  Asia,  "containment  of  China" 
was  enshrined  as  a  cardinal  objective  of  our 
policies. 

After  the  Korean  truce  and  the  Geneva 
Accords  of  1954  the  wings  of  a  Slno-U.S.  rec- 
onciliation beat  feebly  from  time  to  time 
but  never  with  sufficient  strength  to  dispell 
a  smoldering  mutual  resentment.  For  many 
years.  Department  of  State  representatives 
maintained  intermittent  contact  with  Chi- 
nese diplomats  in  Europe.  At  no  time,  how« 
ever,  did  these  meetings  confront  the  major 
Issues.  WhUe  European  and  other  nations 
were  coming  to  terms  with  the  People's  Re- 
public, the  United  States  under  successive 
Presidents,  reaffirmed  time  and  again  that 
Taiwan  was  China.  Insofar  as  this  nation  was 
concerned.  Peking  was  then  and  forever  con- 
signed to  International  Umbo. 

The  Executive  Branch  engineered  and  Con- 
gress financed  a  ring  of  military  compacts 
aroimd  China's  borders.  Links  In  the  chain 
were  formed  by  SEATO  and  Mutual  Defense 
treaties  with  the  Republic  of  China  on  Tai- 
wan, Japan  and  the  Republic  of  Korea.  With 
these  treaties  came  a  strengthening  of  the 
U.S.  military  base  structure  throughout  Asia 
and  the  quasi-permanent  deployment  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  U.S.  troops  to  man  the  bases. 
Tens  of  billions  of  dollars  poured  forth  for 
our  forces  in  the  Far  East  and  for  massive 
aid  and  thousands  of  advisors  to  alUee,  new 
and  old. 

A  stringent  boycott  was  clamped  on  all 
trade  with  the  Chinese  mainland.  Cultural 
and  other  contacts  were  shut  off.  It  became 
illegal  to  purchase  even  a  i>alr  of  chopsticks 
In  Hong  Kong  if  they  were  fashioned  In 
China,  or  to  sell  the  Chinese  a  pair  of  shoe- 
laces, even  by  way  of  a  U.S. -owned  factory 
In  Canada.  As  for  our  understanding  of  the 
new  China,  what  we  learned,  we  learned  sec- 
ond-hand and  more  often  than  not  through 
the  distorting  prisms  of  Taiwan  and  Hong 
Kong.  An  American  newsman  who  had  the 
temerity  to  Journey  to  China  In  the  face  of 
an  Executive  Branch  prohibition  on  all  such 
travel  was  compelled,  subsequently,  to  go  to 
court  to  obtain  a  passport  to  ply  his  trade 
abrocuL 

It  was  almost  as  though  we  were  deter- 
mined to  blot  out  of  our  ken  the  verj*  exist- 
ence of  the  Chinese  mainland  and  what  was 
transpiring  thereon.  Even  when  serious  dif- 
ficulties emerged  In  Soviet-Chinese  relations, 
we  were  at  first  Incrediilous  and  suspected  a 
Joint  plot  aimed  at  the  "F^ee  World."  It  was 
only  much  later  that  we  were  prepared  to 
acknowledge  the  reality  and  abandon  the  con- 
cept of  a  worldwide  Communist  monolith 
based  on  Moscow. 

In  doing  so.  however,  we  did  not  change  our 
view  of  the  government  In  Peking.  We  still 
saw  the  People's  Republic  as  a  reckless,  bel- 
ligerent and  powerful  Chinese  drsgon  with 
Its  corralling  as  the  end  purpose  of  our  Asian 
politics  and  programs.  All  the  while.  It  Is  now 
apparent,  the  Chinese  people  were  seeing 
themselves  as  a  beleaguered,  undeveloped 
country,  beset  on  all  sides  by  enemies  who 
had  been  marshalled  by  the  United  States 
to  undo  the  achievements  of  the  Chinese 
revolution. 

It  Is  now  known  that  during  these  years  of 
ostracism,  the  Chinese  stress  was  not  on 
aggression  beyond  their  borders,  but  on  mili- 
tary defense  of  their  own  territory.  It  is  now 
known,  too,  that  the  maximum  emphasis  of 
these  years  was  given  to  production  for  peace- 
ful purposes.  The  Chinese  were  preoccupied 
with  feeding,  closing  and  sheltering  three- 
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quarters  of  a  billion  people  and  with  develop- 
ing a  social  and  economic  structure  which 
would  give  durability  to  ttie  Ideology  of  Mao 
Tse-tung.  In  retrospect.  It  is  clear  that  we 
expended  billions  In  Asia  to  deter  what  we 
believed  was  an  aggressive  China  at  precisely 
the  time  when  Chinese  energies  were  being 
redirected  away  from  militsmt  revolution  into 
militant  social  reconstruction. 

The  gash  in  our  understanding  was  largely 
self-inflicted.  To  a  large  extent,  as  I  have 
Indicated,  we  cut  ourselves  off  from  what  was 
happening  Inside  China.  The  cost  of  this 
exercise  in  ostrlclsm  Is  incalculable.  It  had 
much  to  do  with  leading  more  than  two  and 
a  half  million  Americans  into  the  military 
quagmires  of  the  Asian  mainland.  Thirty- 
three  thousand  Americans  never  returned 
from  the  hUls  and  valleys  of  Korea  where 
many  died  in  tmnecessary  conflict  with  vast 
Chinese  armies  north  of  the  38th  parallel. 
Another  46,000  Americans  gave  their  lives  In 
the  paddles  and  jungles  of  Indochina.  The 
$150  billion,  plus,  cost  of  the  Vietnamese  war 
pales  in  comparison  with  the  tragedy  of  deva- 
stated lives,  of  a  shattered  national  unity  and 
of  the  decline  In  the  general  sense  of  well- 
being  of  the  nation. 

Nevertheless,  the  dollar  price  of  this  mis- 
begotten policy  is  not  to  be  ignored.  The  price 
Is  now  stated  as  upwards  of  $150  billion  for 
Indochina  alone  but  the  full  costs  of  that 
tragic  adventure  will  be  borne  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  well  Into  the  next  century,  with 
the  present  price-tag  not  doubling  but  trip- 
ling. The  wastage  stalks  both  our  national 
and  International  footsteps.  It  casts  reflec- 
tions In  the  ever-rising  prices  at  home  and 
In  the  declining  value  of  the  dollar  abroad. 
It  has  left  us  lU-prepared  for  the  emerging 
challenges  of  a  period  of  peace. 

To  be  sure,  the  damage  of  two  decades  is 
done  and  cannot  he  undone.  I  have  sketched 
this  past  of  China  policy,  not  in  recrimina- 
tion; few  of  us  who  lived  through  the  period 
are  completely  free  of  responsibility  for  the 
distortions.  I  have  sketched  it  In  some  detail 
because  an  awareness  of  the  soil  In  which 
the  old  policy  was  planted  Is  necessary  to  the 
cultivation  of  a  fruitful  new  policy  with  re- 
gard to  China  and.  Indeed,  all  of  Asia. 

As  I  have  already  noted,  President  Nixon's 
visit  to  China  last  year  marked  a  turning 
point.  The  visit,  properly,  brought  him  pub- 
lic gratitude  and  acclaim.  His  greatest  for- 
eign-policy Initiative  has  made  possible  the 
narrowing  of  the  vast  chasm  In  Slno-Amerl- 
can  relations.  The  remaining  gap  Is  closing 
rapidly,  more  rapidly  than  anticipated  In 
the  most  sanguine  of  expectations  a  year 
ago. 

In  retrospect,  it  is  clear  that  the  warm 
reaction  at  home  to  the  President's  initiative 
indicated  that  the  nation  had  long-since 
been  ready  for  a  new  look  at  the  situation. 
What  the  President  supplied  was  the  miss- 
ing Ingredient — the  political  courage  to 
acknowledge  that  we  had  been  on  the  wrong 
track. 

Prom  the  outset.  Congress  has  supported 
the  President's  lnltla<tlve.  The  visits  of  the 
joint  Senate  leadership  and  of  the  House 
leaders  to  China  shortly  after  the  President's 
return  underscored  the  coheslveness  of  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  Branches  on  this 
issue.  I  should  note  In  passing  that  long 
before  Dr.  Kissinger's  visit,  there  had  been 
exchanges  between  the  White  House  and 
the  Senate  leadership  with  regard  to  the 
deslr'iblllty  of  reestablishing  commu-i'ca- 
tlons  with  Peking.  In  fact,  the  Joint  effort 
to  open  the  door  began  with  the  first  pri- 
vate meeting  between  the  President  and  the 
Senate  Democratic  Leader  at  the  outset  of 
his  first  Administration,  in  fact,  in  the  first 
month. 

The  President,  however,  had  to  be  and 
has  been  the  key  figure  In  this  development. 
He  had  to  put  before  the  entire  nation  a 
revised  estimate  of  the  new  China.  He  had 
to  shift  ritualized  attitudes  by  180*  and  he 


did  so.  In  my  Judgment,  with  consummate 
skUl. 

Where,  then,  does  Congress  fit  Into  the 
situation?  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  while 
the  Executive  Branch  was  pursuing  the 
policy  of  ostracism,  "a  hundred  flowers 
bloomed"  in  the  Senate  on  the  China  Issue. 
For  the  most  part.  Congress  was  content  to 
ride  the  policy.  Here  and  there,  however.  In- 
dividual Members  and  the  Foreign  Relations 
and  other  Committees  did  make  contribu- 
tions to  recasting  public  understanding  and 
attitudes.  In  March  1968,  five  years  ago  In 
a  lecture  at  the  University  of  Montana.  I 
expressed  the  view  that: 

"The  basic  adjtistment  which  Is  needed  in 
policies  respecting  China  Is  to  make  crystal 
clear  that  this  government  does  not  an- 
ticipate, much  less  does  It  seek,  the  over- 
throw of  the  government  on  the  Chinese 
mainland.  In  addition,  there  is  a  need  to  end 
the  discrimination  which  consigns  to  China 
an  Inferior  status  as  among  the  Communist 
countries  in  this  nation's  policies  respecting 
travel  and  trade.  Finally,  It  ought  to  be  made 
unequivocal  that  we  are  prepared  at  all  times 
to  meet  with  Chinese  representatives — for- 
mally or  Informally — in  order  to  consider 
differences  between  China  and  the  United 
States  over  Viet  Nam  or  any  other  question 
of  common  concern." 

The  transition  in  policy  during  the  last 
year  or  so  has  followed  this  pattern  closely 
and  the  transition  has  had  support  from  the 
Senate,  almost  to  a  man.  In  due  course,  I  am 
confident  Members  of  both  parties  and  both 
Houses  will  Join  the  expanding  rr.nks  of 
travellers  to  China.  In  so  doine.  they  will 
familiarize  themselves  first-hand  with  the 
situation  and,  hence,  sharpen  their  under- 
standing of  unfolding  developments.  The 
glowing  reports  of  heretofore  skeptical  news- 
paper columnists  who  have  recently  visited 
China  Indicate  that  such  visits  can  serve 
more  effectively  as  eye-openers  than  what  Is 
usually  served  for  that  purpose  at  the  bar  of 
the  National  Press  Club.  China  Is.  Indeed, 
heady  stuff  and  It  Is  most  desirable  that,  as 
we  proceed  with  the  rapprochement,  we  open 
our  minds  with  understanding  and 
prudence. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  is  approach- 
ing for  Congress  to  supplement  a  general 
support  of  the  President's  initiatives  on 
China  with  substantive  legislative  action. 
The  93rd  Congress  is  lust  getting  underway, 
and  it  can  make  a  most  useful  contribution 
by  wiping  the  statutory  slate  clean  of  the 
antl-Chlnese  legislation  of  the  past  two 
decades. 

The  Formosa  Resolution,  for  pxamnip,  re- 
mains on  the  books.  It  Is  a  post-dated  check 
which,  for  all  practical  purooses,  elves  a 
Congressional  endorsement  to  the  unfetter*>d 
use  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  to  assist  the 
Chinese  National  forces  on  Talw«n.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  resolution,  the  question  of  how 
and  when  to  use  these  forces  is  'eft  to  the 
?ole  discretion  of  the  Executive  Branch. 
Whatever  its  original  validity  and,  in  retro- 
spect. It  was  a  dubious  ore  pt  he=t.  the  For- 
mosa Resolution  is  out  of  keeping  with  the 
policy  which  the  President  Is  mv;  pursuing 
In  regard  to  the  People's  Republic  of  Ch'na. 
Even  If  that  were  not  the  ca.se.  I  mvst  ex- 
press grave  reservations  with  reeprd  to  si' 
blank-checks  drawn  on  the  "wp.r-a-id-peace" 
powers  of  the  Congress.  The  Formosa  Resolu- 
tion Is  reminiscent,  for  example,  of  the  Tonk- 
in Gulf  Resolution  which  "greased"  the  way 
fcr  the  Executive  Branch  to  slide  Into  the 
military  Involvement  In  Vietnam.  If  we  have 
learned  anything  from  that  exnerlence.  It 
ought  to  be  that  the  Initiation  of  the  marslve 
use  of  force  by  the  United  States  at  the  sole 
discretion  of  one  branch  of  goveri^ment  Is  a 
perilous  Constitutional  practice. 

The  Formosa  Resolution  was  orirln'^n-'  dp- 
slgned  for  an  emergency,  almcst  ns  n  reri^n-'l 
accommodation  to  President  Elsenhower:  it 
has  remained  on  the  statute  books  to  sustain 


what  is  now  a  discarded  policy  on  China. 
In  1971  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
voted  to  repeal  the  Resolution.  This  action 
was  rejected  In  the  Senate  at  the  time  by 
a  vote  of  43-40.  It  is  time  again,  it  seems 
to  me.  It  put  the  matter  before  the  Congress. 

For  many  years,  this  nation  helped  to 
sustain  the  fiction  that  Taiwan  spoke  for  the 
hundreds  of  millions  In  China.  In  support  of 
that  fiction,  the  United  States  funneled  five 
billion  dollars  In  military  and  economic  aid 
into  an  Island  whose  population  at  the  cut- 
set of  this  policy  was  less  than  ten  million. 
This  financial  stimulus  produced  spectacular 
economic  results.  It  also  served  to  pay  for 
for  an  over-sized  highly  mechanized  Army 
and  to  keep  alive  the  hope  of  the  National 
Government  that  these  forces  would  one  day 
spearhead  a  return  to  the  Chinese  mainland. 
That  hope  has  all  but  disappeared  In  Taiwan; 
so,  too,  have  the  fears  of  a  military  invasion 
from  the  Mainland. 

Economic  aid  to  Taiwan  has  now  been  dis- 
continued. Spurred  by  great  inputs  of  capi- 
tal, in  particular,  from  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  the  modernized  economy  of  Taiwan  is 
actually  in  a  position  to  extend  aid  to  less- 
developed  countries  In  Asia,  Africa,  and  else- 
where. Still  flowing  Into  the  Island,  however, 
is  U.S.  military  aid  in  the  form  of  hardware 
and  advice  on  how  to  use  It.  The  United 
States  maintains,  on  Taiwan,  a  military  ad- 
visory group  of  165  officers  and  men.  In  addi- 
tion, more  than  8,000  members  of  the  armed 
forces  are  also  there  In  connection  with  activ- 
ities related  to  Viet  Nam. 

The  deployment  of  this  large  force  Is  obso- 
lete In  view  of  the  Vietnamese  truce  and  I 
am  confident  that  the  Congress  will  concur 
In  a  decision  to  withdraw  It.  The  President 
and  the  Congress,  moreover,  can  and  should 
work  together  to  bring  about  the  termination 
of  the  military  aid  mission  which  remains  as 
a  vestige  of  our  past  Involvement  in  the  Chi- 
nese civil  war. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  noted  that  over 
$100  million  in  military  grant  aid  and  credit 
sales  for  Taiwan  were  requested  of  Congress 
for  the  current  fiscal  year.  It  Is  difficult  to  see 
the  sense  in  continuing  to  give  away  tens  of 
millions  of  U.S.  dollars  in  this  fashion.  As 
long  as  we  continue  to  provide  mllitarj-  aid 
and  advisors  to  Taiwan,  we  remain  imbedded 
in  what  we  have  now  recognized  to  be  an  in- 
ternal Chinese  affair.  There  Is  every  reason 
to  assume  that  Taiwan's  armed  forces  are 
capable  of  defending  themselves.  In  any 
event,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  U.S.  aid 
program  any  longer  constitutes  the  margin 
for  survival.  Ways  must  be  found  for  pre- 
serving the  stability  of  regions  of  the  South 
China  Sesis  other  than  for  this  n.itlon  to 
continue  to  arm  a  small  segment  of  Chinese 
people  on  the  island  of  Taiwan  against  the 
rest. 

Although  the  winds  of  change  are  sweeping 
away  past  policies  throughout  Asia,  still  in- 
tact Is  Che  ring  of  peripheral  antl-Chlnese 
treaties.  Prom  the  outr-et,  it  seems  to  me,  the 
tacit  assumption  of  these  treaties  is  that  the 
United  Slates  Is  an  Asia  power,  which  it  i« 
not,  with  a  prime  responsibility  for  Influenc- 
ing and  controlling  change  on  the  Asian 
mainland.  It  Is  an  assumption  which  flowed 
effortlessly  from  the  decisive  role  of  th« 
United  States  in  the  defeat  of  Japan  in  V.'orld 
War  II.  It  is  an  assumption  which  is  twenty- 
five  years  old  and  needs  to  be  examined 
f.fresh. 

The  United  States  Is,  and  will  continue  to 
be.  a  nation  with  vast  Interes'^s  and  re- 
sponsibilities In  the  Pacific.  Interests  which 
extend  to  the  west«rn  reaches  of  the  ocean. 
These  Interests,  however,  do  not  compel  us 
to  continue  to  maintain,  as  we  do,  260,000 
armed  men  on  the  mainland  and  off-shore 
Islands  of  the  Asian  continent.  In  a  time  of 
spreading  peace,  forces  of  this  magnitude 
appear  unrelated  to  any  valid  Interests  of 
the  United  States.  On  the  contrary,  they 
seem  more  an  expensive  residue  of  the  pre- 
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dominant  V3.  power  which  the 
asserted  In  that  region  at  the 
War  n. 

We  need  to  be  aware  that 
do  not  come  cheaply.  They  are 
the  people  of   the  nation  pay 
at  a  rate  of  many  billions  of 
year.  Expenditures  of  this  kind 
thing   to  do  with   the  rising 
at  home  and  the  astronomical 
of  hotel  accommodations  In  Tokjo 
Kong.  I  reiterate  this  theme 
Is  a  tendency  to  ignore  the  cost 
are  Involved  In  anachronistic 
military  po>wer  abroad  and  the 
of  this  cost  to  the  debilitated 
economy.  The  presence  of  the 
beaches  of  Asia  may  be  as 
as  Its  appearance  on  the  moon.  In 
however,  the  thrill  carries  a  very 
There    is    no    national    interest 
quires  ua  to  maintain  every  majo^ 
er-core   abroad   simply    because 
have  once  been  a  vital  use  for  it. 

In  my  judgment,  the  time  haa 
here  for  a  deliberate  phase-out 
lean  Installations  and  forces 
on  the  Asian  mainland.  The  40,i 
troops    In    Korea    are    largely    an 
luxury,  twenty  years  after  the 
Korean  war.  In  the  same 
45,000  U.S.  forces  In  Thailand, 
many  of  the  U.S.  bases  and 
Japan. 

Treaties  are  not  chiseled  in 
less  are  executive  agreements, 
treaty  with  the  Republic  of 
wan  obviously  needs  to  be  re- 
the  light  of  the  President's 
regard   to   Peking.    In   a   stmilar 
SEATO  Treaty  has  shown  Itself  to 
of  the  Involvement  in  Indochina 
an  Inconsequential  relic  of  the 
devastatlngly  costly  enterprise  anf 
hazard  to  the  Interests  of  this 

One  of  the  Justifications  for 
Treaty — which,  in  passing,  I 
signed  at  the  request  of  President 
In  Manila  nineteen  years 
Jiistiflcations  for  SEATO  was  the 
that  It  would  lead  in  time  to 
rlty  and  regional  cooperation  In 
hope  never  got  off  the  ground 
Judgment,  the  tragic  war  In 
now  delivered  a  coup-de-grace  to 
pact,  a  view  which  appears  to  in 
virtually  all  of  the  other  s 

Both  treaties  should  be  re 
of  a  through,  in-depth  review  of 
position  in  the  Western  Pacific  w 
from  many  treaties,  agreements 
tices.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
on  the  Organization  of  the 
the    Conduct    of    Foreign    Folic; ' 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  will 
tensive  studies  of  the  status  of 
and  other  commitments  in  Asia, 
where,  during  the  current 

Until    the    Taiwan   situation 
we    shall    probably    find 
primarily  to  trade  and  other 
the  cement  of  relations  with  the 
The  liaison  offices — ertraordlnar ' 
which   will   open   soon  in 
Peking  will  facilitate  this  process 
tries   are   carrying   out   the 
Shanghai  communique 
February  22  communique,  to 
understanding    through    contacti 
changes.  Prom  my  own  experleme 
last  year,  I  am  persuaded  that 
Interaction  can  be  of  great  s 

There  is  much   to  be  learnet 
culture  of  the  old  China.  There  is 
to  be  learned  from  the  Innovatiops 
tlces  of  the  new  China.  Prom 
to  the  recycling  of  human  waste, 
lutlon,  across  the  spectrum  of 
concerns  of  Americans — there  Is 
learned    from    the    People's 
Ohlneee  will  learn,  too,  from  us 
In  technology  and  the  arts 
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The  cross-fertilization  of  human  experi- 
ences has  been  resumed  between  China  and 
the  United  States.  The  educational  inter- 
change has  begun  anew.  This  time  the  ex- 
changes are  on  the  basis  of  equality.  This 
time  the  exchanges  can  bring  mutual  and 
durable  benefit  to  both  peoples.  Last  year, 
more  than  1,000  Americans— doctors,  profes- 
sors. Journalists,  scientists,  businessmen, 
and  political  leaders — visited  China.  Four 
groups  of  Chinese  have  now  come  to  see  us 
and  to  show  us.  I  am  confident  that  the  two- 
way  fiow  will  accelerate  with  time. 

Exchanges  cost  a  great  deal  of  money.  I 
am  Informed,  for  example,  that  a  three-week 
tour  of  China  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
could  cost  about  $350,000,  even  with  the  Chi- 
nese paying  all  in-country  costs.  The 
amounts  are  large  even  though  they  are 
Insignificant  when  compared  with  the  waste 
which  still  attaches  to  the  pursuit  of  our 
foreign  and  military  policies  in  and  around 
the  rim  of  Asia. 

It  would  be  my  expectation  that  funds  for 
cultural  exchange  with  China  could  be  made 
available  out  of  savings  In  these  areas.  In- 
deed, one  of  the  contributions  which  can  be 
made  by  Congress  is  to  assert  budgetary  pri- 
orities that  will  bring  about  such  a  shift. 
Small  investments  in  exchanges  by  both 
countries,  can  pay  rich  dividends  In  mutual 
understanding,  friendly  contact  and  cultural 
enrichment. 

A  special  responsibility  devolves  on  the 
Congress  in  the  field  of  trade  with  China. 
Good  trading  relations  mean  good  foreign 
relations  and  especially  at  this  time.  The 
Chinese  have  a  record  of  scrupulously  living 
up  to  agreements  to  which  they  put  their 
signatures,  whether  sales  contracts  or  politi- 
cal settlements. 

China's  needs  from  abroad  have  been  delib- 
erately restrained.  In  the  past  decade  or 
more,  the  Chinese  have  looked  to  their  own 
resources  for  economic  building  blocks,  con- 
centrating on  developing  a  largely  self- 
contained  productive  capacity.  Such  foreign 
trade  as  there  is  remains  governed  by  two 
basic  principles:  (1)  equality  and  mutual 
benefit,  and  (2)  exchange  of  what  China  has 
In  surplus  for  what  Is  lacking.  As  a  general 
practice,  a  rough  balance  is  maintained  be- 
tween imports  and  exports.  Hence,  China 
has  no  external  debts  of  any  consequence. 

As  economic  development  accelerates, 
there  may  be  changes  In  the  Chinese  ap- 
proach to  trade  relations  with  the  outside 
world.  For  the  present,  however,  no  sudden 
change  is  to  be  expected.  Because  the  doors 
to  America's  warehouses  have  at  last  been 
unsealed  does  not  mean  that  Chinese  traders 
win  rush  to  enter  and  such  bill  boards  as 
there  are  in  China  are  not  available  fcr  the 
advertising  of  foreign  products.  They  are 
used,  rather,  to  stress  Chinese  effort  in  pro- 
duction even  as  they  urge  restraint  In  Chi- 
nese consumption. 

China's  foreign  trade  is  small.  In  1972  the 
total  was  estimated  to  be  $5  billion,  roughly 
balanced  between  Imports  and  exports.  That 
amounts  to  a  trade  tvirnover  of  less  than  one- 
half  of  one  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product. 

U.S.  trade  with  China  has  responded 
promptly  to  the  removal  of  the  embargo  by 
President  Nixon.  At  the  Canton  trade  fair 
last  fall,  for  example,  there  were  75  Ameri- 
can businessmen,  twice  the  number  attend- 
ing the  spring  fair.  Prom  $5  million  In  1971. 
U£. -China  trade  Increased  to  $92  million 
last  year;  $60  million  in  exports  to  China, 
primarily  of  farm  products,  and  $23  million 
In  Imports  from  China.  Exports  to  China 
could  reach  $350  million  this  year,  with  the 
shipment  of  Boeing  707s  and  the  sale  of  large 
amounts  of  cotton  and  other  farm  prod- 
ucts. Even  the  most  optimistic  observers, 
however,  do  not  believe  China's  exports  to 
the  United  States  will  exceed  $50  million 
this  year. 
Part  of  the  disparity  derives  from  U.S. 


tariff  discrimination  against  Chinese  im- 
ports. Until  caught  up  In  the  frenzy  of  cold 
war,  traditional  trade  policy  was  to  give 
most-favored-nation  treatment  to  imports 
from  all  countries,  regardless  of  politics.  But 
twenty-two  years  ago,  the  Chinese  mainland, 
along  with  other  Communist  countries,  was 
denied  that  treatment. 

The  President  has  now  negotiated  a  trade 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  providing 
for  most-favored-nation  treatment.  There 
is  no  reason  whatsoever  to  do  less,  in  my 
Judgment,  with  regard  to  Peking.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  about  50  i>ercent  of  China's 
exports  to  the  United  States  are  affected  by 
lack  of  most-favored-natlon  treatment.  The 
present  gross  trade  imbalance  with  China 
cannot  continue  Indefinitely.  Either  Chinese 
purchases  here  will  drop  or  more  will  have 
to  be  bought  from  China  or  new  multi- 
angular  patterns  of  trade  will  have  to  be 
encouraged  in  the  Western  Pacific. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  Congress  will 
provide  authority  to  negotiated  a  most-fa- 
vored-natlon arrangement  with  China  along 
the  lines  of  the  recent  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Such  an  arrangement  could  be 
consummated,  notwithstanding  the  absence 
of  formal  displomatic  relations.  I  should 
note  that  with  regard  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  pending  trade-agreement  is  now  clouded 
by  the  MUls-Jackson  amendment  which  re- 
lates to  the  emigration  payments  required  of 
Soviet  Jews  seeking  to  go  to  Israel.  That 
should  not  deter  Congressional  action  on 
most-favored-nation  treatment  for  China. 
The  two  situations  are  not  analogous  and  it 
would  be  most  luifortunate  to  lose  momen- 
tum which  has  been  generated  In  the  Slno- 
U.S.  reapprochement  over  what  is  an  unre- 
lated Issue  In  Exirope. 

In  closing,  I  would  reiterate  that  a  Chliw 
policy  based  on  myth  and  self-deception  has 
been  a  major  factor  In  the  atmosphere  of 
crises  in  which  we  have  lived  since  the  end 
of  World  War  n.  Before  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration neither  the  Executive  Branch  nor  the 
Congress  did  very  much  to  rectify  our  re- 
lationship with  the  new  China.  The  Presi- 
dent's Initiative  In  going  to  Peking  has 
brought  us,  at  last,  to  grips  with  this  ne- 
glected situation.  It  remains  for  the  Legis- 
lative Branch,  now,  to  take  action  to  remove 
the  accumulated  legal  barnacles  of  the  past. 
In  so  doing,  Congress  will  Join  tangibly  with 
the  President  In  normalizing  our  relations 
with  the  Chinese  People's  Republic. 

In  doing  so,  moreover.  Congress  will  con- 
tribute to  the  improvement  of  the  prospects 
for  peace  In  the  Western  Pacific  and  in  the 
world.  There  is  no  doubt  that  what  happens 
in  and  around  China  forms  an  enormous  seg- 
ment of  those  prospects  even  though  China 
eschews  the  label  "Great  Power."  Chinese 
society,  today.  Is  strong  and  unified  perhaps 
as  never  before  In  history.  It  has  a  dynamism 
based  on  a  "one  for  all  and  all  for  one" 
concept.  "Serve  the  people"  Is  more  than  a 
slogan.  It  Is  a  national  way  of  life.  To  visit 
China  Is  to  feel,  personally,  the  vitality  of  a 
vast,  intelligent  and  highly  competent  people 
and  the  social  enthusiasm  which  has  been 
generated  by  their  new  society.  The  visible 
differences  between  China  today  and  twenty 
years  ago  are  stupendous.  The  Invisible  dif- 
ferences may  even  be  greater.  All  indications 
are  that  the  next  ten  years  are  likely  to  add 
enormously  to  what  has  already  been 
achieved. 

We  are  entered  on  a  new  era  of  relations 
with  China.  We  cannot  wipe  the  slate  of 
the  past  clean  and  start  afresh.  Neither  po- 
litical nor  personal  relationships  are  so  for- 
giving. Even  now,  we  confront  a  residue  of 
stumbling  blocks  from  the  past,  many  of 
which  go  back  to  the  19th  century  In  the 
form  of  8up>erlor-lnferlor  concepts  of  China. 
The  Job  of  removing  these  blocks  Insofar  as 
they  derive  from  oflBclal  policy  and  law  rests 
with  the  President  and  the  Congress.  In  a 
deeper  sense,  the  Job  Is  educational.  As  we 
proceed  to  do  what  must  be  done,  however. 
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the  path  will  open  to  a  new  era  of  stability 
In  the  Western  Pacific.  It  will  be  an  era 
based,  not  on  the  military  preeminence  of 
any  single  nation  but  on  the  mutual  efforts 
and  forebearance  of  all  the  concerned  na- 
tions. There  Is  every  reason  to  expect  that 
the  new  China  will  Join  with  us  and  others 
in  btilldlng  that  kind  of  a  peace  In  the  Pa- 
cific, a  peace  which  can  be  derived  through 
patience,  perseverance  and  perspicacity. 


LOOKING  TOWARD  A  SOLUTION  TO 
THE  ENERGY  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  winter  a  shortage  of  natural  gas 
and  fuel  oil  In  the  Midwest  gave  us  a 
practical  reminder  of  how  much  we  rely 
on  energy,  especially  that  which  comes 
from  fossil  fuels. 

This  situation  has  focused  the  Nation's 
attention  on  the  vast  and  increasing 
amoimts  of  energy  needed  to  nm  our 
civilization,  as  well  as  on  the  growing 
gap  between  our  demand  for  and  ability 
to  supply  energy  needs  from  domestic 
sources  at  reasonable  cost  both  now  and 
in  the  future. 

In  our  capabilities  for  research,  devel- 
opment, and  demonstration  of  new  and 
Improved  technologies  lie  the  potential 
solutions  to  the  problem  of  reducing  or 
eliminating  the  energy  gap.  Govern- 
ment and  Industry  support  for  such 
work,  however,  has  been  Insufficient  and 
imcoordinated.  We  need  now  to  marshal 
research  and  development  efforts  and 
move  ahead  aggressively  to  assure 
sources  and  supplies. 

For  those  energy  technologies  that  are 
already  established — such  as  making 
synthetic  gas  from  coal  and  utilizing  oil 
shale — research  and  development  in  the 
1970's  can  speed  Improvements  and 
Innovations. 

For  technologies  that  oflfer  future 
promise — such  as  geothermal  energy  and 
coal  liquefaction — research  and  devel- 
opment in  the  1970's  is  crucial  to  move 
these  concepts  to  demonstration  and  into 
commercial  use  in  the  1980's. 

Because  I  believe  a  national  program, 
characterized  by  an  urgent  and  practical 
commitment  for  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  should  move  us  sig- 
nificantly ahead  to  bring  these  new 
technologies  to  full  commercial  applica- 
tion, I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
the  National  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Policy  Act  of  1973.  This  con- 
structive proposal,  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee,  Senator  Jackson,  has 
specific  objectives.  A  major  purpose  of 
this  legislation  is  the  development  by 
1983  of  energy  sufficiency  in  the  United 
States  and  the  capability  by  means  of 
socially  and  environmentally  acceptable 
methods  to  develop  and  utilize  domestic 
energy  resources. 

There  are  other  important  objectives — 
to  discover  the  most  attractive  short 
term  solutions  and  to  encourage  con- 
servation of  limited  resources  of  energy 
supplies. 

This  energy  research  and  policy  pro- 
posal creates  give  Government-industry 
corporations,  each  designed  to  speed  re- 
search activities  and  action  In  five  spe- 
cific areas — coal  gasification,  shale  oil 
production,  advance  power  cycles,  geo- 
thermal resources,  and  coal  liquefaction. 
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The  Federal  Government  would  pro- 
vide between  50  and  80  percent  of  the 
initial  financing  for  the  five  joint  Fed- 
eral-private ventures  with  the  objective 
of  bringing  these  technologies  for  alter- 
nate sources  of  energy  to  the  stage  of 
commercial  application. 

The  legislation  also  proposes  to  es- 
tablish an  energy  management  project 
to  better  coordinate  and  support  Federal 
energy  R.  &  D.  Three-fourths  of  the  ad- 
ministration's 1974  budget,  or  about  $600 
million  is  for  nuclear  research  and  de- 
velopment. The  remaining  $180  million 
is  scattered  through  other  Federal  agen- 
cies. The  purpose  of  the  management 
project  is  to  increase  and  coordinate 
Federal  activities  and  to  formulate  a 
comprehensive  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment strategy  to  improve  the  effi- 
ciency and  environmental  effects  of  con- 
ventional energy  technologies  such  sis 
petroleum  and  electrical  power  genera- 
tion; also  to  supplement  funding  in  im- 
conventional  sources  such  as  solar  en- 
ergy, fusion  processes,  low  head  hydro- 
electric power,  electrical  energy  storage 
methods,  tidal  power,  and  utilization  of 
waste  products  for  fuels. 

Altogether,  the  legislation  envisions 
authorization  over  the  next  10  years  of 
$20  billion  to  move  alternate  energy 
sources  from  the  laboratory  to  pro- 
duction. 

The  proposed  National  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Policy  Act  of 
1973  is  an  excellent  beginning  for  the 
consideration  of  Congress  in  the 
strengthening  and  creation  of  effective 
Federal  policies  to  meet  the  energy 
needs  of  the  Nation. 


NEED  FOR  TAX  SIMPLIFICATION— 
"AN  ODE  TO  THE  CODE" 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, tax  day  is  nearly  upon  us.  As  we 
pick  and  claw  through  the  various  ex- 
emptions, deductions,  allowances,  carry- 
backs, and  carryforwards,  we  might 
pause  to  give  thought  to  simplifying.  If 
that  is  possible,  the  Income  tax  law  and 
accompanying  revenue  code. 

Congress  is  expected  to  take  up  a  tax 
reform  bill,  either  this  year  or  next.  I 
would  hope  that  the  adniinistration  and 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress 
are  giving  proper  consideration  to  tax 
simplification.  It  is  urgently  needed. 

Mr.  President,  a  perceptive  and  humor- 
ous Philadelphian  by  the  name  of  Joseph 
Howard  Cooper  has  turned  his  thoughts 
on  tax  simplification  into  a  bit  of  poetry. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  "An 
Ode  to  the  Code"  published  in  the  March, 
American  Bar  Association  Journal, 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a£  follows: 

[From  the  American  Bar  Association  Jour- 
nal. March  1973] 
An  Ode  to  trx  Code 
Oh  Congressman  Mills 
Pletise  let  there  be 
A  tax  on  incomprehensibility 
For  you  could  raise  more  money 
Than  the  country's  coffers  could  hold 
By  levying  on  each  section  of 
The  Internal  Revenue  Code 
In  the  beginning  Congress  created 


A  statute  which  Is  permeated 
With  subsections  and  exceptions 
Subparagraphs,  exclusions,  and  deceptions 

Gross  income  is  defined  by  Section  61 
It  gave  taxpayers  trouble  and  lawyers  fun 
For  all  Income  from  whatever  source  derived 
Meant  a  legion  of  loopholes  to  be  contrived 

Section  162  led  to  ordinary  and  necessary 
defenses 

Of  what  constitutes  trade  or  business  ex- 
penses 

Section  212  deals  with  expenses  for  Income 
production 

And  affects  many  an  ordinary  and  necessary 
deduction 

There's    concern    over   anticipatory   assign- 
ments 
Those  questionable  Clifford  Income  consign- 
ments 
Form  v.  substance,  fruit  from  tree  snares 
Lucas  v.  Earl,  splitting  Income  and  hairs 
For  loses  on  a  sale  or  exchange 
An  ordinary  deduction  youll  try  to  arrange 
But  show  a  gain  as  a  long-term,  capital  one 
And  avoid  being  taxed  on  ordinary  Income 

Corporations  which  collapse 

And  earnings  which  carryover 

Your  dividend  is  a  relap>se 

Eamlngs-and-profits  problems  arent  over 

Bases  and  holding  periods 

Warranties,  rights,  and  offering  myriads 

Carefully  consider  the  extra  loot 

Because  351  and  356  put  a  tax  on  the  "boot" 

355  refers  to  corporate  splits  and  spins 
Off  and  up  and  5  years  in 
The  active  conduct  of  a  business  or  trade 
In  order  to  make  the  controlled  group  grade 
Corporate  reorganizations  of  Section  368 
Teach  an  alphabet  many  have  learned  to  hate 
But  It  refers  to  the  364  nonrecognltion 
And  control  by  an  80  per  cent  definition 

Imposition  of  an  accumulated  earnings  levy 
Unless  reasonable  needs  of  the  business  aro 

heavy 
And  there's  personal  holding  company  tax 
Unless  you  can  refute  passive  income  facts 
In  determining  a  partner's  distributive  share 
Figure  contributions  and  distributions  with 

care 
Look  to  their  bases  vtrith  every  tracing  con- 
ceivable 
Beware  of  an  inventory  item  or  unrealized 
receivable 

Those  who  appreciated  straight-line  deduc- 
tions 
Got  the  chance  to  accelerate  their  reductions 
But  this  was  depreciated  by  Section  1246 
Whose  recapture  keeps  gain  from  dispositions 

alive 
Gift,  Inheritance,  and  estate  taxation 
Transfer  wealth  throughout  the  nation 
At  least  that's  what  they're  supposed  to  do 
But  generations  are  skipped  by  a  lawyer's 
coup 

Section  2031  defines  a  gross  estate 
2032.  the  alternate  valuation  date 
Legitimate  expenses  provide  a  reduction 
Prior  to  the  marital  deduction 
Insurance  trusts  and  annuities 
The  rule  against  pertetultles 
F^iture  interest  and  powers  of  appointment 
Problems  of  valuation  and  family  dlsjolnt- 
ment 

A  $60,000  lifetime  exemption 

Revocable  transfers  or  a  stock  redemption 

What  is  retained  and  testamentary 

A  credit  for  prior  taxes  is  elementary 

Cumulative  gift  tax  calculations 

Require  inter  vivos  evaluations 

Olft-spllttlng  or  a  $3,000  annual  exclusion 

And   another   lifetime  exemption,   so  avoid 

confusion 

Gift,  Inheritance,  and  estate  taxation 
Charitable  purposes  reduced  in  breadth 
The  first  has  a  rebuttable  presumption 
The  second  a  philanthropic  assumption 
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Heads  of  houses  and  surviving 
Intrafamlly  transactions  and 

fractions 
Revenue  allocations  and  oorporat* 

tlons 
Oil  depletions  and  reform  act  deletions 

Subsidiaries  and  reslduaries 
Regulations  and  limitations 
Interpretations  and  qualifications 
Continuations  and  accumulations 
Acquisitions  and  dispositions 
Itemizations  and  amortizations 
Distributions,  contributions,  and  at  ributlons 

Credits,  brackets,  rates,  and  retuns 
Accumulated  and  appreciated  conc^ns 
Releases,  bulletins,  and  Treas\iry 
To  repair  the  enactment  with  aftef- 

toollngs 
Loose-leaf  services  tell  me  the  rul4 
Though  the  punishment  be  unus-ually  cruel 
Chommle,  Bittker,  and  Eustace  tcx  ■ 
Thank  you  all  for  getting  me  throu  {h. 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President, 
most  beloved  and  gifted  writers 
Washington  scene  is  Mrs.  Virg:  nia 
don  Kelly,  whose  Christmas  editorial 
titled  "Scriptures  Form  Vital 
appeared  in  the  Independent  Prfess 
gram  of  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  on 
mas  Day.  that  is,  December  25 

This  editorial,  which  states  in 
fashion  some  everlasting  truth; 
tracted  the  attention  of  multitudes 
people.  It  is  a  statement  of 
ciples  from  the  Christian  philo|sophy 
has  been  commended,  however 
persons  of  the  Hindu,  Moslem, 
and  Jewish  faiths,  as  well  as 
tudes  of  Christians. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaninlous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  Mrs.  Kelly  s  Christ- 
mas editorial  be  printed  at  tfiis  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  thd  editorial 
W3s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th^  Record, 
as  follows : 

S^aiPTtTREs  Form  Vital  ManItai. 
(By  Virginia  Weldon  Kelljl) 

For  Christians,  life's  finest  gift  1 
of  Jesus  which  Arnold  Toynbee  calls 
most  important  event. 

Dr.    Rene    Dubos,   bacteriolcgis 
cently    that   scientists    calculate 
likely    that   life   resembling   man 
free  will  e.xisting  any  where  but 

Coruidering  the  incalculable 
soul,  it  is  awe  inspiring  that 
Scriptures  which  Jesus  v 
lived  by. 

The  New  Testament  records  HI 
for  the  Commandments  and  the 
as  for  Isaiah  and  the  other 
the   Cro;s,  His  prayer   was   from 
Psalm. 

When  a  lawyer  asked  how  to  inh 
life,  Jesus  said  he  must  love 
his  heart,  soul  and  mind,  and 
bor  as  thyself." 

These  answers,  with  the  Ten 
ments  and  the  Sermon  on  the 
tainlng  the  BeUtitudes,  form  a 
living,  reve.iling  God's  love   for 
\inmer'.ted  love  sustains  the  lone 
fi'l,    poor,    ill,    and    Imprisoned, 
admonished    us    to    alleviate    thl 
and  has  promised  "Inasmuch  as  ye 
It   unto  one   of  the  least  of 
have  done  It  unto  me." 

The  Scriptures  ask  "What  is  a 
if  he   gain   the   whole   world 
own  soul?"  If  we  do  not  read  the 
we  may  not  ask  this  question. 
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The  German  poet,  Rllke,  said,  "Live  the 
questions  .  .  .  perhaps,  some  day  you  will 
live  the  answers." 

In  Russia,  and  other  European  Communist 
nations,  the  Bible  cannot  be  purchased.  Cit- 
ing a  news  photograph  of  Nobel  Laureate 
Solzhenitsyn  crossing  himself  at  a  funeral, 
Malcolm  Muggerldge,  British  Christian  and 
author,  said,  "Many  Russians  are  secretly  de- 
voted to  spiritual  truths." 

Muggerldge  said  unless  our  society  recoils 
from  sensualism,  we  are  rushing  towards 
spiritual  darkness  and  the  destruction  of 
political  and  economic  freedom. 

Solzhenitsyn  asserts  that  truth,  beauty, 
and  goodness  are  not  empty  formulas,  and 
that  great  literature  helps  preserve  the  na- 
tional soul,  containing  facets  of  God's  design. 

George  Steiner,  Cambridge  University, 
wrote  recently,  "Sonority  rooted  in  the  Bible 
and  Shakespeare  has  served  as  the  code  of 
political  order  at  home  and  of  confidence 
abroad.  Its  swift  recession  from  English  pub- 
lic modes  and  education  marks  a  general 
crisis." 

Dr.  RoUo  May,  psychotherapist  and  author, 
asserts  that  today's  anti-culture  obscenities 
show  language  disintegration  and  our  so- 
ciety's death. 

Our  Christmas  wish  is  that  we  may  "don 
the  armor  of  light,"  remembering  Jesus' 
wcrds  "I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life. 
He  that  belleveth  in  me  though  he  were  dead, 
yet  shall  he  live." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  Mrs. 
Kelly  is  respected  not  only  for  her  writ- 
ing ability,  knowledge  of  government 
and  international  affairs,  but  for  her  in- 
tegrity in  her  professional  and  private 
life. 

Mrs.  Kelly  reads  extensively,  and  talks 
with  theologians,  historians,  and  scien- 
tists before  writing  her  Christmas  pieces. 
She  tries  to  live  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Judaic-Christian  Scriptures, 
and  is  a  daily  Bible  reader. 

After  27  years  as  a  Washington  jour- 
nalist, she  still  has  confidence  in  the 
goodness  and  generosity  of  most  people. 

Mrs.  Kelly  was  the  first  woman  to  re- 
ceive the  U.S.  Navy's  meritorious  Public 
Service  Award.  This  decoration  wns  given 
for  many  years  of  service  to  the  men  of 
the  Navy,  their  dependents,  and  to  Navy 
widows  and  orphans. 

Senator  John  C.  Stennis,  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  chairman, 
the  late  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell,  then 
Armed  Services  Committee  chairman, 
and  the  late  Senator  Clair  Ergle  in  a 
Senate  colloquy  recognized  her  many 
vcnr'=  of  effort  in  obtaining  a  U.S.  naval 
hospital  for  Long  Beach.  Calif. 

Senator  Russell  said  on  September  21, 
1962.  th'st  when  he  had  almost  fully  de- 
cided that  hospital  was  not  necessary, 
Mrs.  Kelly  convinced  him  that  the  hos- 
pital should  be  constructed.  That  same 
day.  Senator  Russell  commended  Sena  - 
tor  Stennis  for  including  the  money  for 
thnt  naval  hospital  in  the  milit.ary  con- 
struction bill  which  Senator  Stennis 
sponsored. 

The  foresight  of  Senator  Stennis  and 
Senator  Russell  was  admirable.  A  2'.0- 
bed  addition  to  that  hospital  is  now  being 
constructed.  For  the  first  tine.  Long 
Beach  Nnval  Hospital  will  give  obstetric 
care.  The  entire  new  addition  will  be 
completed  in  1974.  Mrs.  Kelly  his  given 
22  years  of  assistance  to  this  hosnitl. 

Virginia  Kelly  has  for  9  years  been  a 
trustee  of  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Coast 
Guard  Residence  Foundation  which  has 


built  and  operates  Carl  Vinson  Hall  in 
McLean,  Va.,  a  nonprofit  residence  for 
the  widows  of  commissioned  ofiftcers  of 
these  services. 

Coles  Bason,  present  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  was  preceded  by  Wil- 
liam C.  Allen  and  Banks  Hudson.  The 
executive  director  is  Rear  Adm.  John 
Alford,  USN  (retired).  A  former  Navy 
Surgeon  General,  Rear  Adm.  Lament 
Pugh  Is  director  of  health  care. 

Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  the  late 
President  Johnson  headed  the  list  of 
honorary  sponsors. 

Recently,  President  and  Mrs.  Richard 
M.  Nixon  gave  autographed  pictures 
which  have  been  placed  in  Carl  Vinson 
Hall. 

Mrs.  Kelly  devotes  considerable  time 
to  helping  people  of  the  inner  city  with 
their  problems,  including  getting  jobs  for 
those  who  have  served  prison  terms. 

In  the  past,  she  served  as  a  church 
service  soloist  in  a  prison. 

She  has  spent  thousands  of  hours  as 
a  Red  Cross  volunteer  in  military  hos- 
pitals. She  also  has  her  own  "Eye  Club" 
to  encourage  people  with  visual  problems. 
Mrs.  Kelly  had  sight  problems,  but  now 
sees  20-20  with  glasses. 


RETURN  TO  THE  ONE-ROOM 
SCHOOL 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  for 
Inclusion  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Caledonian  Rec- 
ord of  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  on  Thursday, 
Februar>-  22,  1973. 

This  editorial  relates  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  one-room  school  at  Coles 
Corner  in  St.  Johnsbury — and  gives  the 
reason  for  its  establishment. 

It  was  in  the  town  of  Concord.  Vt.,  in 
Caledonia  County  that  the  first  normal 
school  in  the  United  States  was  estab- 
lished back  in  Colonial  times. 

The  one-room  schoolhouse  upon  which 
American  education  was  founded  has 
now  given  way  to  the  frenetic  competi- 
tion of  communities  to  see  which  areas 
can  have  the  most  rooms  in  a  consoli- 
dated area  school  building. 

Perhaps  Caledonia  County  is  again 
trying  to  lead  us  to  a  school  system  where 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  teaching  pu- 
pils to  road,  write  and  add  correctly  rath- 
er than  to  debate  the  sins  and  virtues  of 
pDpulatian  ct  ntrcl  about  which  so  many 
13-year-clds  ':.:e  now  writing  their  Sen- 
ators. 

There  being^  no  objection,  tlie  editoii  1 
vvas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Re-ord. 
ar  f  jll:"'^^: 

Back  to  the  One-Room  School? 

There  is  to  be  a  new  school  at  Coles  Corner 
in  St.  Ji-hiSbury.  The  school  will  have  ro 
more  ihfiii  t  enty  five  tt.  dents  and  they  will 
not  ke  divided  rn  the  basis  of  grr.cies  rr  age. 
■y'he  exp:r.'irtlon  for  this  curious  arrange- 
ms  .t  is  that.  "Children  of  dlfferpnt  ages 
bpno.'^.t  frnrn  e".ch  othar.  When  older  stu- 
de'itj  Ye\p  v.ith  the  education  of  yoimger 
St  deut-.  tl-e  teaching  reinforces  what  the 
olc'er  stvde'ns  know  and  enables  them  to 
•'•^rk  toRether  rather  than  simply  compete 
?--l-sr,  earh  other". 

A  radical  philosophy  of  education?  Quite 
the  contrrrr.  Fifty  years  ago  there  was  a 
sci>ool  at  CoKs  Corner  which  conducted 
classes  in  exactly  this  fashion.  There  was  a 
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school  like  it  at  the  cross  roads  off  almost 
every  rural  community  In  Vermont  and  there 
are  still  a  few  left  in  places  like  Newark  and 
Klrby. 

But  why  have  the  one  room  schools  which 
were  once  the  bane  of  Montpeller  become  the 
darling  of  liberal  eduactors?  There  are 
several  reasons.  The  size  of  the  schools  pre- 
vents anyone  from  getting  lost  in  the  corners. 
Their  small  staff  automatically  requires  that 
students  take  mere  responsibility  for  man- 
aging their  own  time  and  helping  each  other 
(the  seventh  grade  teaches  the  sixth).  And 
they  allow  their  students  the  privilege  or 
being  either  stupid  or  bright.  That  is  the  in- 
dividual automatically  advances  to  whatever 
grade  he  is  ready  for.  In  large  schools  frus- 
trated teachers  send  illiterates  into  the  next 
grade  while  forcing  gifted  youngsters  to  do 
the   same    work   as   the   dullards. 

To  be  si'.re,  there  are  substantial  differences 
between  the  here  and  there,  now  and  then, 
experiments  in  education  which  have  sprung 
up  in  the  Vermont  backbeyond  recently  and 
the  old  fashioned  one  room  sch-)ol  which 
most  Vermonters  once  attended.  Net  the 
least  of  these  Is  the  fact  that  the  one  room 
school  served  a  particular  neighborhood  and 
was  the  center  of  much  of  that  neighbor- 
hood's community  life.  The  parents,  the 
school  beard,  a.-d  tlie  tf-achers  themselves  im- 
posed a  sen'^e  of  discipline  that  is  it'isualiy 
lacking  In  present  day  attempts  to  recreate 
the  advantageous  aspects  of  the  one  room 
school. 


CLEO  A.  NOEL.  JR.— A  TRAGIC  LOSS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
world  mourns  for  the  tragedy  in  Khar- 
toim  wrre  a  fine  Ambassador,  a  former 
Missourian,  was  murdered. 

Airjj. .  sado!-  Cleo  A.  Noel,  Jr.,  grew  up 
in  the  central  Missouii  town  of  Moberly. 
He  later  earned  a  bachelor  of  arts  de- 
gree and  a  master  of  arts  in  American 
history  frcm  the  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia.  His  mother.  Mrs.  Cleo  A.  Noel, 
still  lives  in  Moberly. 

Those  who  knew  Cleo  Noel  in  the  for- 
eign service,  and  as  a  student,  have 
nothing  but  high  praise  for  his  ability 
and  his  dedication.  His  former  graduate 
school  adviser.  Dr.  Elmer  Ellis,  president 
emeritus  of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
expressed  his  regard  for  Ambassador 
Noel  in  a  recent  interview  for  the  Colum- 
bia Daily  Tribune.  A  former  associate  in 
the  State  Department,  Archer  K.  Blood, 
described  him  as  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing people  we  had  in  our  foreign 
service. 

The  important  cause  of  world  peace 
in  this  nuclear  age  has  been  diminished 
because  a  man  of  talent  and  dedication 
has  been  needlessly  assassinated  In  a 
moment  of  rage  and  desperation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle in  the  March  3,  1973,  Columbia  Daily 
Tribune  entitled  "Slain  Ambassador  Left 
Friends,  Family  in  Area"  be  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Slai!«  Ambassador  Left  Friends, 
Family  in  Area 

"He  was  a  gentle  man,"  said  a  friend.  "He 
had  a  quiet  air  of  dignity  about  him  at  all 
times.  Tall,  good-looking.  Impeccably  dressed. 
He  looked  like  an  ambassador  should  look." 

That  was  a  description  of  Cleo  A.  Noel  Jr. 
offered  yesterday  by  Archer  K.  Blood,  one  of 
his  close  State  Department  associates  prior 
to  Noel's  departure  six  weeks  ago  to  take  up 


his  first  ambassadorial  post  In  Khartoum,  the 
Sudan. 

Noel,  54,  who  was  assassinated  late  yester- 
day by  Palestinian  guerrillas,  also  left  a 
friend  In  Columbia.  Dr.  Elmer  EIUs.  presi- 
dent emeritus  of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
directed  Noel's  graduate  work  here. 

Noel  grew  v.p  in  Moberly,  where  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Cleo  A.  Noel,  still  resides.  Noel's  brother- 
in-law,  J.  W.  Barry  of  Leawood,  Kan.,  told 
The  Tribune  yesterday  that  neither  his  wife 
nor  his  mother-ln-'.aw  were  "in  any  condition 
to  talk  this  evening"  after  being  informed  of 
Noel's  death  at  about  4  p.m.  yesterday.  They 
left  last  night  to  join  Noel's  mother  in  Mo- 
berly. 

"Cleo  was  one  of  the  greatest  people  we 
have  in  the  foreign  service,"  said  Blood,  who 
succeeded  Noel  as  deputy  director  of  person- 
nel at  the  State  Department.  "He  probably 
knew  more  about  the  Sudan  than  anybody — 
this  was  his  third  tour  out  there — and  he 
looked  forward  very  much  to  going  back  to 
Khartoum.  He  was  going  to  live  in  the  same 
house  he  lived  in  before." 

The  potential  dangers  of  the  post 
"wouldn't  have  weighed  on  his  mind  at  all," 
Blood  said.  "He's  been  in  difficult  spots  be- 
fore in  Khartoum." 

Noel  received  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  from 
the  University  of  Missouri  in  1939  and  a 
master  of  arts  in  1940,  both  in  American  His- 
tory. 

"There  aren't  many  of  us  left  who  were 
here  then,"  Ellis  said.  "But  I  know  Cleo  Noel 
when  he  was  here  and  I  corresponded  with 
him  after  he  went  to  the  Navy  and  then 
went  to  Harvard  with  his  GI  benefits." 

"He  was  a  delightful  person,"  Ellis  com- 
mented. 

A  career  foreign  service  officer,  Noel  served 
as  a  gunnery  officer  aboard  destroyers  in  the 
Caribbean  and  Mediterranean  during  World 
War  II  and  met  his  wife,  the  former  Luclle 
McHenry.  in  London.  Mrs.  Noel,  a  former 
service  officer  who  was  a  member  of  the  Waves 
during  the  war,  recently  accompanied  him  to 
Khartoum  but  didn't  attend  the  party  at 
which  he  was  kidnaped. 

Noel  left  the  Navy  in  1945,  took  a  secona 
master's  degree  at  Harvard  University  and 
joined  the  foreign  service  in  1949.  He  seneti 
two  tours  In  the  Sudan,  including  one  as  a 
deputy  chief  of  mission  in  1966.  After  Khar- 
toum severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Wash- 
ington in  1967,  he  was  officer  In  charge  of 
American  interests. 

He  also  served  two  tours  In  the  State  De- 
partment's personnel  section  in  Washington. 

The  Noels  had  intended  to  buy  a  retire- 
ment home  in  Granville,  N.Y.,  after  the  am- 
bassador's three-year  tour  in  Khartoum. 


GEO,  FIRST  ON  THE  ONE  HAND, 
THEN  ON  THE  OTHER 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennslyvaraa.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, a  guest  editorial  in  tlie  March  15 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times  may  help 
allay  the  concerns  many  people  have 
about  the  future  of  service  programs  now 
being  administered  through  the  OfSce  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  th? 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

OEO,  First  on  the  One  Hand, 
Then   on   the   Other 
(By  Howard  Phillips) 

Washington. — In  the  President's  radio  ad- 
dress on  human  resources,  he  spelled  out 
three  criteria  to  be  applied  In  reaching  de- 
cisions regarding  Federal  activities  In  the 
social-program  area. 


First,  control  over  decisions  should,  inso- 
far as  possible,  be  placed  In  the  h&nds  of 
those  to  be  directly  affected  by  the  decisions. 

Second,  we  must  make  sure  that  the  dol- 
lars we  spend  are  beii::g  used  most  effectively 
to  benefit  those  for  whom  assistance  is  In- 
tended. 

Third,  services  should  be  provided  in  a 
manner  which  fosters  self-reliance  rather 
than  dependency  among  recipients. 

Consistent  with  these  standards,  the  Presi- 
dent has  undertaken  a  major  effort  to 
strengthen  and  improve,  for  the  benefit  of 
our  disadvantaged  citizens,  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  heretofore  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  The  nation's 
poor  are  entitled  to  a  dollar's  worth  of  re- 
sults for  every  dollar  spent  In  their  name. 

In  reforming  the  agency's  activities,  we 
have  been  guided  by  the  following  principles: 

Essential  services  must  be  continued  in  a 
manner  which  prevents  the  wasteful  diver- 
sion of  funds  away  from  helping  the  poor. 

Responsibility  for  control  over  dollars  and 
program  priorities  should  be  shifted  away 
from  anonymous  Washington  bureaucrats 
and  placed  Increasingly  within  authority  of 
elected  officials  at  the  state  and  local  level, 
men  and  women  who  know  the  problems  of 
their  communities  at  first  hand  and  who  can 
be  held  accountable,  through  established 
processes,  for  their  success  or  failure. 

Research  and  demonstration  authority 
should  be  placed  within  the  organizational 
context  of  principal  departmental  groupings 
in  order  to  facilitate  both  planning  of  activi- 
ties and  utilization  of  results. 

Categorical  grant-making,  with  fiii'ds  as- 
signed as  often  on  the  basis  of  grantsman- 
ship  as  on  need.  Is  in  many  ways  inherently 
unjust,  because  of  the  arbi.rary  and  limited 
manner  in  which  resources  are  allocated. 

To  be  effective,  our  policies  rct's'  be  sensi- 
tive to  t;-:e  diversity  of  those  who  f.re  p.^cr, 
and  based  on  the  premise  thp.t  soverr.mrnt 
is  best  able  to  help  those  mr st  eager  to  help 
themselves. 

The  expendlti'.re  of  furd^  should.  In  fair- 
ness to  the  public  as  a  whole  and  the  poor 
in  particular,  be  premised  not  on  the  strength 
of  lob'jyiiig  by  poverty  profe.ssloa.ils.  b'.n.  in- 
stead, on  the  basis  of  the  ber.cfits  which  reac?'». 
the  poor. 

The  rid  approach  of  trirkli  g  d.-rwn  f^rllirs 
fir  t^e  poor  thrciifh  a  vsst  p.rrny  cf  r-overty 
contriftor.s  and  professionris  v."r  only  al- 
leviated poverty  for  the  middlemen. 

Pursuant  to  these  coj:cU'sir'i«,  p.w',  in  line 
with  our  budget  reromm.endaticin.':  for  S~c?.\ 
y^T  1974.  officials  of  the  Office  cf  Eccncmlr 
Opprr' r-.lty  hcve  Initiated  arranreme.its  for 
orrleriv  ♦ransfer  of  prrcrrr.m  re":p?r-i'i!lity  to 
other  'iPTiTtments  \•^  iccrrdaTC  with  exlst- 
1".^  'effis'itive  autv.orlty. 

Along  thc^e  lines,  rer.e-r""-'  acti'-;-!?E  In 
pt!"""t'on.  cM'd  rare  .ind  '-epltii  wl'l  soon  be 
Fssv.me'i  by  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation a  id  Welfare.  alori-~  w;th  cert-3.'!i  oper- 
•Ttlonal  health  deMverv  prcerc;ms.  T"-e  De- 
piiTtment  cf  Lat>cr  will  be^in  to  supervise 
"manp'..wer  exper.mer.tation,"  fu^'dort  ty  the 
Offi:e  of  Ejcnciuic  Opportunity.  <:s  v  ell  ns 
programs  Intended  to  r-.sist  m'.jTs.nt  workers 
and  t'>eir  families.  H  using  re  e^rrt-'  v.-lll  he 
nie?hed  with  the  a?tivltie=  of  D^e  De'^,'>i  iment 
of  Housinr  and  Urb;in  DovcLipmei*.  V-  fvr- 
V'-CTW.ce  of  cur  impcrtar.t  conmitmcnt  to 
Indian  s^ilf-detcrminat'on,  ere.-'^'-r  c-ritr.sJ 
over  economic  opportunity  funding  will  be 
vcs'e-i  with  dtily  cl-csen  trihrl  rfii'vi'-.  v.-lth 
gr.ints  to  be  disbursed  under  the  cutho-i'.y  c  f 
t:.e  Secretary  of  Health,  Educatl  n  ur.d  Wel- 
fare 

Consistent  with  the  budget  request  that 
funding  of  overhead  costs  for  community 
action  not  be  provided  by  O.E.O.  during  fis- 
cal year  1974,  arrangements  have  been  rmde 
for  the  General  Services  Admhilstratlcn  to 
assist    grantees    in    completing    an    orderly 
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phase-out  of  their  llokagea  and 
to  this  office.  To  assist  the  phase 
administrative  support,  final  grants 
sU    months    In    length    will    be 
through  June  30,   thus  carrying 
grams  to  the  beginning  of  1974. 

The  assured  continuation  of 
tant  programs  wUl  require  special 
slonal  action.  To  this  end,  the  Adinlnlstra 
tlon  wUl  shortly  transmit  authorizing 
latlon  to  empower  the  Department 
merce  to  continue  certain  of  our 
economic  development  activities  through 
Office  of  Minority  Business  Enterprls  e 
also  preparing  for  legislative   consideration 
a  proposal  to  establish  a  Federal 
ance  corporation  with  a  mandate 
assure  Indigent  Individuals  equal 
our  system  of  Justice.  We  seek  tc 
bUl  In  this  area  which  will  prevent 
version  of  legal  services  funds  into 
channels  and  away  from  the  prlorlt^ 
advantaged  citizens.  It  must  be 
while  this  Is  the  last  year  that 
action  funds  will  be  obligated  by  O 
eral  support  for  all  other  actlvltl^ 
continued  at  an  equivalent  or  hif  her 
of  expenditure  In  fiscal  year  1974. 

Howard  Phillips  Is  acting  dlrectbr  of  the 
O.E.O. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presldeht 
system  of  laws  Is  built  up  slow!  y 
ing  with  the  establishment  off 
basic  values  which  become  a 
tal  part  of  the  beliefs  of  the 
of  a  society. 

For  example,  many  of  our 
freedom,  such  as  those 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  were  establisl^ed 
the  first  American  colonies 
by  such  documents  as  the  . 
Compact.  These  values  of  our 
gradually  took  root  until  they 
integral  part  of  the  fabric  of  . 
life  and  were  later  embodied  in 
stitution. 

This  system  of  evolution  of 

principles  also  applies  to  the 

al  community.  If  there  is  ever 
body  of  world  law  it  must  begin 
establishment  of  a  series  of  bs 
cepts.  The  recognition  by  the  w. 
munity  that  the  crime  of  genocide 
rehensible  and  should  not  be 
must  be  one  of  these  basic  belies. 

Twenty-four  years  ago,  the 
tions   drafted   a   convention   _ 
genocide  and  thus  providing  th< 
of  the  world  with  an  opportunity 
Clare    themselves    against 
against  humanity. 

As  Mr.  Charles  Yost,  former     . 
resentative  to  the  United  Natioti 

This  Genocide  Convention  is  an 
by  the  community  of  nations 
particularly      heinous      acts, 
against  any  nation,  or  ethnic,  or 
religious     group     whatsoever,     is 
wrong  not  only  in  the  domestic  1 
or  that  State,  but  wrong  also  1 
and  opinion  of  the  community 
Itself. 
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Yet,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Convention  was  first  transraltt^ 
Senate  by  President  Truman  in 
United  States  has  taken  no  action 
have  had  an  opportunity  to 
that  the  United  States  is 
the  right  to  life — a  basic  humin 
ciple,  but  we  have  stood  mute. 
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Mr.  President,  as  I  have  done  every 
day  the  Senate  has  been  in  session  since 
January  1967,  I  again  call  on  the  Sen- 
ate to  act  without  delay  to  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention  and  thereby  help 
build  a  world  body  of  law  based  on  hu- 
man rights  and  liberties. 


VOTER  REGISTRATION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OCace  and  Civil  Service 
Friday  concluded  hearings  on  legislation 
proposed  to  strike  at  the  vestiges  of  stat- 
utory denial  of  the  franchise  to  eligible 
American  citizens.  Soon,  we  hope  to  re- 
port to  the  Senate  legislation  that  will 
provide  for  a  unified  and  simplified  reg- 
istration procedure  for  all  Federal  elec- 
tions in  each  of  the  50  States. 

The  need  for  such  legislation,  is,  I  sub- 
mit, clear.  A  year  ago,  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  concluded  in  its  report 
titled  "Administrative  Obstacles  to 
Voting"— 

That  the  system  functions  at  all  is  a  trib- 
ute to  the  sheer  determination  of  citizens 
to  overcome  these  inconveniences  and  ob- 
stacles. 

The  inconveniences  and  obstacles 
cited  in  the  league's  study  included  such 
items  as  short  and  inconvenient  hours 
for  registration,  distant  and  inconven- 
iently located  places  of  registration,  com- 
plex registration  procedures  and  pure 
and  simple  intimidation  on  the  part  of 
some  oflBcial  registrars. 

As  an  example,  I  would  quote  but  a 
brief  passage  from  the  league's  study: 

The  first  problem  that  the  citizen  Is  likely 
to  encounter  will  be  finding  the  registra- 
tion office.  He  may  well  have  to  travel  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  his  home  to  a  central 
registration  office  (except  perhaps  during  the 
last  month  of  registration  for  a  particular 
election  when  he  is  more  likely  to  find  facili- 
ties In  his  neighborhood).  In  40%  of  the 
communities  studied,  however,  no  additional 
registration  places  were  opened  even  during 
these  rush  months.  Since  54%  of  the  regis- 
tration places  were  not  accessible  by  con- 
venient public  transportation,  24%  lacked 
convenient  parking,  and  52%  were  not 
clearly  identified  as  a  registration  or  elec- 
tions office,  the  prospective  registrant  may 
weU  be  frustrated  before  he  arrives. 

Once  he  has  located  the  registration  office, 
the  prospective  registrant  may  find  that  It 
is  not  open  for  registration.  In  29%  of  the 
communities,  registration  closes  more  than 
30  days  prior  to  an  election.  Even  If  he  ar- 
rives before  the  registration  deadline,  the 
office  may  be  closed  since  77%  of  the  com- 
munities studied  had  no  Saturday  registra- 
tion and  75%  of  the  communities  had  no 
evening  registration  during  non-election 
months.  While  52%  of  the  communities  did 
have  additional  registration  hours  during 
elf^ctlon  months,  30%  of  these  still  had  no 
additional  Saturday  hours  and  17%  had  no 
additional  evening  hours. 

The  persistent  citizen  who  anticipates  and 
copes  with  the  numerous  obstacles  already 
mentioned  will  next  find  himself  confronted 
with  a  registration  form.  If  the  form  Is  con- 
fusing or  questions  arise  concerning  his 
eligibility,  he  may  not  find  the  staff  very 
helpful.  Fifty-two  percent  (52% )  of  the  ob- 
servers at  registration  places  classified  staff 
as  not  helpful.  Furthermore,  in  30%  of  the 
places  where  bilingual  staff  was  needed.  It 
was  not  found. 

There  Is  no  way  to  measure  the  number 
of  citizens  who  are  discouraged  from  regis- 


tering even  before  they  get  to  the  registra- 
tion office,  but  observations  of  5,750  people 
attempting  to  register  at  approximately  300 
registration  places  showed  that  3  out  of  every 
100  qualified  people  who  made  the  effort  and 
found  the  registration  place  still  left  without 
being  registered. 

Last  year,  the  Senate,  by  a  narrow 
margin  of  46  to  42,  voted  to  table  the 
national  voter  registration  bill,  which  In- 
cluded a  so-called  controversial  section 
limiting  durational  residency  require- 
ments for  voting  in  Federal  elections  to 
30  days.  Within  days,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  by  a  vote  of  6  to  1, 
ruled  that  residency  requirements  be- 
yond 30  days  were  unconstitutional  In 
any  election — not  just  in  elections  for 
Federal  ofiQces. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  issue  is  nar- 
rowed to  one  of  registration  alone.  It 
remains,  however,  an  important  Issue  if 
we  are  serious  about  increasing  the  level 
of  participation  in  the  fundamental  act 
of  citizenship — voting. 

One  of  the  leading  newspapers  in  my 
home  State  of  Wyoming  recently  ob- 
served editorially  that  about  87  percent 
of  the  people  registered  to  vote  did  so 
in  the  past  Presidential  election,  even 
though  total  turnout  of  voters  amoimted 
to  but  56  percent  of  all  those  eligible. 

Said  the  Casper  Star-Tribime: 

These  percentages  make  It  clear  that  the 
heart  of  the  problem  lies  not  so  much  In 
getting  a  voter  turnout  among  those  regis- 
tered as  In  boosting  total  registration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Casper  Star-Tribune  edi- 
torial titled  "Voter  Registration"  of 
March  9,  1973,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Voter  Registration 

Ever  since  the  presidential  election  we  have 
heard  the  dismal  refrain:  only  about  56  per 
cent  of  Americans  eligible  to  vote  went  to 
the  polls.  Another  item  must  be  considered 
alongside  that  one:  about  87  per  cent  of  the 
registered  voters  did  cast  their  ballots,  ac- 
cording to  preliminary  Census  Bureau  figures. 

These  percentages  make  It  clear  that  the 
heart  of  the  problem  lies  not  so  much  In 
getting  a  voter  turnout  among  those  regis- 
tered as  in  boosting  total  registration. 

It  cannot  be  assumed  that  If  registering 
were  made  easier  the  actual  number  of  per- 
sons voting  would  rise  in  direct  ratio  to  in- 
creased registration.  It  might  be  that  as  the 
process  of  registering  demanded  less  effort 
the  proportion  of  registered  voters  casting 
a  ballot  would  decline.  Those  who  have  taken 
pains  to  register  In  the  past  may  have  a 
greater  motivation  to  vote — ^perhaps  even  a 
greater  sense  of  commitment  to  the  elec- 
toral process — than  many  others. 

One  may  still  fairly  conclude  that  making 
it  easier  to  register  would  significantly  In- 
crease participation  at  the  polls.  On  balance 
that  is  desirable,  since  broad  exercise  of  this 
right  of  citizenship  strengthens  democracy. 

There  are  two  basic  needs:  simplified  reg- 
istration procedures,  and  a  greatly  Intensified 
effcrt  to  persuade  citizens  to  register. 

A  national  voter  registration  plan,  safe- 
gvcrded  against  abuse,  would  be  a  good  start. 
Pitting  such  law  on  the  books,  and  then 
mounting  a  nationwide  drive  for  registra- 
tion of  all  eligible  citizens,  could  be  ex- 
p  cted  to  markedly  increase  the  proportionate 
'  ■■m'jer  of  ellglbles  actually  voting  In  the 
1976  presidential  election. 
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NO  DOMESTIC  RETREAT:   PROPTrS 
FOR  BIG  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  Busi- 
ness Week,  on  March  10,  1973,  published 
its  latest  survey  of  corporate  perform- 
ance for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1972.  The 
results  of  that  quarter  and  the  com- 
bined profit  levels  for  the  entire  year  of 
1972  reached  all-time  record  highs — 
earning  more  than  $52  billion  in  profits. 
The  old  record  was  reached  In  1966  with 
profits  of  $49.9  billion. 

Mr.  President,  reading  the  survey  gives 
simple  evidence  why  American  working 
families  considered  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration price  and  wage  policy  a  failure. 
Corporate  profits  in  some  industrial 
groupings  had  increases  In  the  last  quar- 
ter of  more  than  200  percent  over  the 
final  quarter  of  1971. 

Said  Business  Week: 

Companies  were  able  to  fatten  profit  mar- 
gins still  further  in  the  fourth  quarter  with 
only  seven  of  36  IndUBtrles  reporting  a  lower 
net  on  sales. 

Mr.  President,  i  am  not  one  to  complain 
about  the  productivity  of  free  enterprise. 
I  favor  a  healthy  economy.  But  I  also 
favor  an  economy  that  is  Just  and  fair 
to  all  Americans. 

We  have  not  had  that  during  the 
Nixon  administration  years.  We  have  had 
example  after  example  of  corporate 
favoritism — all  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  working  family. 

And  now  that  same  American  work- 
ing family  Is  faced  with  a  Nixon  budget 
that  Is  nothing  short  of  domestic  retreat 
on  the  critical  problems  of  Americans 
living  In  urban,  suburban  or  rural  areas. 

There  Is,  however,  one  area  In  which 
the  Nixon  budget  has  very  little  retreat: 
profits  for  big  business. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
survey  conducted  by  Business  Week  be 
published  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  survey 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Simvrr  or  Corporats  Performance:  Fourth 

Qttartxr  1072 

1972:  A  spectacular  tear  for  profits 

VS.  business  earned  $49.9-bUllon  In  1966 — 
a  record  that  stood  untouched  for  six  years. 
But  everything  feU  into  place  In  1972,  and 
corporate  profits  Jumped  to  »52.6-bUlion, 
with  fourth  quarter  earnings  at  better  than 
a  •55-bllllon  rate. 

The  latest  Business  Week  quarterly  survey 
of  corporate  performance  indicates  how  dra- 
matic a  year — and  a  final  quarter — it  was. 

The  quarterly  survey  is  compUed  by  In- 
vestors Management  Sciences,  Inc.,  of  Den- 
ver, a  subsidiary  of  Standard  &  Poor's  Corp. 
The  fourth-quarter  survey  covers  880  com- 
panies in  36  different  industrial  categories. 
It  omits  companies  with  sales  of  less  than 
•29-mllllon.  muitles  are  Included  only  when 
revenues  for  the  quarter  topped  $50-inmion, 
whUe  only  banks  with  »1 -billion  or  more  in 
deposits  appear  In  the  survey.  Companies 
whose  most  recent  fiscal  quarter  ended  be- 
fore Nov.  1  were  left  out  unless  their  sales 
for  the  three  months  exceeded  $100-mllllon. 
Finally,  only  companies  that  had  reported 
fourth-quarter  earnings  in  detail  by  Feb.  28 
show  up  In  the  latest  survey. 

Fatter  margins.— Of  the  36  Industries  In- 
cluded in  the  survey,  only  one — nonbank  fi- 
nancial— reported  lower  earnings  for  the 
quarter.  And  that  was  due  to  a  poor  show- 
ing by  American  Investment  Co.  and  MerrUl 
Lynch.  A  year  ago,  six  of  the  36  Industries 
then  covered  reported  lower  earnings  for  the 
quarter.  Not  a  single  industry  reported  lower 
earnings  for  full-year  1972,  although  oU  In- 
dustry earnings  showed  no  gain  over  1971 
Seven  Industries  reported  lower  earnings  for 
full-year  1971. 

Companies  were  able  to  fatten  profit  mar- 
gins stUl  further  In  the  fourth  quarter,  with 
only  seven  of  the  36  industries  reporting  a 
lower  net  on  sales.  Nine  Industries  reported 
lower  margins  In  the  final  quarter  of  1971 
IMS  figures  put  the  aftertax  margin  for  all 
the  companies  in  the  survey  at  6.9%,  against 
6.2%  a  year  ago. 
True,  the  surveys  for  fourth  quarter  1971 
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»nd  1972  are  not  precisely  comparable.  A 
great  many  new  companies  have  been  added 
to  the  list  over  the  past  year,  especially  In 
the  real-estate,  nonbank  financial,  and  lei- 
sure-time areas.  Because  the  survey  can  In- 
clude only  800  companies,  there  must  be  a 
cutoff  point  for  listing.  It  was  »10-mUlion 
a  year  ago  against  the  current  $29-mlUlon. 
And  there  has  been  another  change.  Two 
new  categories  appear  In  this  latest  survey: 
Instniments,  which  Includes  companies  from 
the  old  photo  and  optical  category  and  lei- 
sure-time industries. 

But  those  changes  certainly  do  not  mask 
the  economic  vigor  of  the  fourth  quarter. 
It  was  a  strong  quarter  for  virtually  every 
industry. 

Winners  and  losers.  The  airlines  showed 
the  sharpest  gain  of  any  industry— up  116% 
over  the  final  quarter  of  1971.  But  DelU  with 
earnings  up  286%,  gets  most  of  the  credit 
for  that.  By  contrast,  both  Pan  American  and 
TWA  lost  money  In  the  quarter. 

The  98%  earnings  gain  for  the  steel  In- 
diistry  In  the  final  qiuun«r  was  more  broadly 
based.  Fourth-quarter  profits  were  up  18% 
for  giant  U.S.  Steel.  46%  for  Inland  Steel. 
72%  for  Armco,  221%  for  National  Steel, 
and  436%  for  Lykes-Youngstown.  Both  Re- 
public and  Jones  &  Laughlin  lost  money  in 
the  final  three  months  of  1071.  but  earned 
money  In  the  last  quarter  of  1972. 

It  was  a  boom  quarter  for  the  makers  of 
specialty  machinery,  with  demand  way  up. 
The  nonferrous  metals  and  paper  industries 
each  benefited  from  heftier  demand  and 
much  firmer  prices.  Alcoa  pushed  profits  up 
by  273%  In  the  quarter,  while  at  Anaconda 
the  gain  was  438%.  International  Paper  the 
biggest  in  Its  Industry,  reported  foiirtSh- 
quarter  profits  up  68%. 

The  aerospace  industry  had  an  impressive 
turnaround,  earning  $96-mlUlon  as  a  group 
against  a  •13-mllllon  loss  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1971. 

RetaUePB  turned  in  the  most  mixed  per- 
formance of  all.  Most  of  the  non-food  stores 
were  up  nicely  in  the  quarter,  with  Sears  up 
14%  and  Marcor  up  49%.  The  food  chains, 
on  the  other  hand,  generally  had  a  dismal 
tune  of  It.  A&P,  which  started  the  price  war 
that  helps  to  explain  the  distress  of  the  food 
retailers,  lost  $8.4-mUllon  In  the  final  quar- 
ter, and  $62-mlUlon  for  all  of  1972. 


Sales 


Comptny 


4th  Change 

quarter  from 

1972  1971 

(millions)  (percent) 


Profits 


12 

months 

1972 


Ctiange 
from 
1971 


4th 

quarter 

1972 


Margins 


Change 
from 
1971 


12 
months 
1972 


Change 
from 
1971 


4th 
quarter 
1972 


4th 
quarter 
1971 


(millions)  (percent)  (millions)  (percent)  (millions)  (percinl)   (perceni)   (percent) 


Return 
com. 

Ti 

months 
ending 
Dec.  31 


Aerospace  (airframes,   general   aircraft,  and 
parts): 

Beech  Aircraft  1 ti4  K 

Boeing rrx 

Cessna  Aircraft  1 go's 

Fairchild  Industries '.'.'..'.'. wn 

General  Dynamics..                        388  0 

Kaman jog 

McDonnell  Do\it!ta%. .'."". mi  \ 

Northrop • :: t^\ 

Rockwelllnternafionali           iifi  5 

Talley  Industries*           753 

Thiokol  Chemical..            e«i 

United  Aircraft .".".'.'."-'.'.".".".".■■.'.".".'.■  586.0 

Industry  composite i.Kl.O 

Airlines;  ^^^^^'^^^^^ 

Allegheny  Airlines..  7g  4 

American  Airlines..      vn'l 

Braniff  Airways..         945 

Continental  Air  Lines'      ta'l 

Oeha  Air  Lines*..         ^\ 

Eastern  Air  Lines..." S?", 

fly'iE  Tiger "::" ^- ', 

National  Airlines*                         os» 

Northwest  Airlines.     ogg 

Pacific  Southwest  Airllneir" 29'  fi 

Trans  World  Airlines 355,5 

UAL •---.--,- 

Western  Air  unw.:;::::::;":"":":"  loJ 

Industry  composite 2  653.9 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


P-E 
2-28 


12 

montfis 
•arnings 

share 


31 

-22 

64 

-18 

-12 

21 

32 

0 

23 

14 

0 

7 


$188.1 

2.369.6 
279.8 
230.0 

1,539.4 
115.9 

2, 725. 7 
573.7 

2,478.7 
298.0 
253.8 

2,023.8 


27 

K.4 

-22 

6.6 

58 

4.4 

-9 

1.3 

18 

7.9 

31 

.6 

32 

33.8 

0 

3.2 

13 

17.5 

9 

1.8 

18 

2.6 

0 

13.9 

77 

61 

103 

-20 

26 

7 

23 
98 
12 

0 

32 
(•) 


$8.1 
25.7 
15.7 

6.2 
26.0 

2.3 

111.7 

11.1 

79.7 

8.4 
10.0 
50.6 


64 
15 
103 
-6 
26 
23 
38 

ii 

42 
(•) 


4.8 
1.2 
5.4 
2.5 
2.0 
1.9 
4.2 
2.0 
2.8 
2.4 
4.1 
2.4 


3.5 

.6 

4.4 


13,074.3 


95.9 


1.4 
2.5 
4.5 
1.0 
3.1 
2.7 
3.1 
(•) 


17.0 
3.1 

15.6 

11.0 
7.4 
8.7 

14.5 
7.2 

13.2 

u'l 

9.9 


10 
18 
13 
7 
8 
6 
10 
8 
9 
7 
9 
9 


(?) 


355.6 


118 


1.75 
1.19 
2.11 
1.36 
2.46 
2.28 
3.52 
2.57 
3.12 
1.25 
1.66 
4.17 


2.8 


O 


9.9 


10 


2.60 


64 

5 
10 

7 
18 
10 

5 

20 

-18 

14 

9 
12 
13 
10 


265.0 

1,353.8 

372.1 

365.9 

890.6 

1.160.9 

257.2 

367.4 

392.5 

112.2 

1,305.2 

1,417.2 

1,828.4 

365. 7 


50 

9 

10 

10 

16 

10 

23 

20 

-8 

9 

11 

13 

13 

12 


1.8 

.3 

3.8 

.5 

18.8 

3.3 

10.1 

5.1 

1.8 

.6 

-14.4 

-1.2 

2.8 

2.1 


90 
-81 

39 
-54 

236 

-48 

26 

7 

-85 

-63 

i? 

10 


4.5 

5.6 
17.2 

9.2 
55.9 
23.0 
29.8 
20.9 
17.7 

5.7 

-28.9 

43.1 

20.4 

11.7 


2.3 

.1 

4.1 

.6 

7.4 

1.1 

14.2 

5.3 

1.8 

1.9 


2.3 


II       10,454.1 


12 


35.3 


115 


235.8 


249 


1.3 


^0 

.4 

3.2 

1.4 
2.3 
2.4 
11. 8 
5.9 
9.7 
5.8 

2.3 
.7 


12.7 

1.2 

17.2 

8.3 

17.5 
8.4 

28.5 

14.9 

3.7 

8.1 

-7.3 

14.0 
3.4 

12.9 


14 
92 
15 
17 
20 
11 
11 
10 
30 
12 

i? 
29 
11 


.n 
.20 

.85 

.75 

2.(7 

1.20 

2.70 

2.45 

.83 

1.43 

-.72 

3.01 

.» 

.87 


6.7 


22 
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Sales 

Profits 

Marg 

ins 

Return 

com. 

eqy. 

12 

months 

ending 

Dec.  31 

P-E 
2-28 

12 

months 

earnings 

per 

share 

Company 

4th 

quarter 

1972 

(millions) 

Change 

from 

1971 

(percent) 

12 

months 

1972 

(millions) 

Change 

from 

1971 

(percent) 

4th 

quarter 

1972 

(millions) 

Change 

from 

1971 

(percent) 

12 

months 

1972 

(millions) 

Change 

from 

1971 

(percent) 

4th 

quarter 

1972 

(percent) 

4th 

quarter 

1971 

[percent) 

Appliances: 

Hoover - , 

Magic  Chef* 

Maytag                             

$122.3 

54.6 

58.1 

608.9 

208.2 

63.5 

355.6 

181.7 

6 
19 
10 

2 
21 
(») 
22 
18 

J458.4 
218.0 
206.9 

2,217.5 
547.9 
223.4 

1,416.3 
728.1 

14 
24 
56 

6 
14 
57 
11 

5 

$9.9 
2.8 
8.9 

31.0 
8.9 
2.5 

17.8 
3.2 

24 
17 

16 
14 
19 

^7^ 
164 

$29.5 
10.4 
28.0 
87.5 
23.9 
6.3 
68.2 
30.2 

43 
47 
133 
22 
17 
57 
35 
34 

8.1 
5.2 
15.3 
5.1 
4.3 
3.9 
5.0 
4.5 

6.9 
5.3 
14.6 
4.5 
4.3 
(•) 
3.4 
2.0 

17.4 
17.2 
31.0 
10.5 
11.7 
15.1 
21.9 
18.5 

13 
12 
17 
13 

15 
8 

16 

7 

2.23 
1.36 
2.09 

Singer        .  .      . 

4.82 

Sunbeam* 

1.81 

Tappan 

2.17 

VUiirlpool                        

1.91 

white  Consolidated  Industries 

2.22 

1  ndustry  composite. 

1,653.0 

13 

6, 016. 5 

11 

90.0 

33 

284.0 

36 

5.4 

4.6 

15.3 

13 

2.39 

Automotive  (autos,  trucks,   equipment,  and 
parts): 
Allen  GfOuD                  

38.9 

411.1 

56.0 

29.6 

2  476. 4 

331.2 

177.0 

2,  704. 8 

149.4 

231.6 

325.0 

154.3 

75.1 

5,580.3 

145.3 

8,  784. 1 

148.5 

66.6 

1,033.1 

130.4 

161.1 

59.2 

38.2 

:56.4 

75.8 

38.6 

65.1 

132.0 

451.1 

252.3 

16 
24 

7 

25 
20 
14 
18 
26 
17 
20 
22 
13 
12 
22 
11 
21 
34 
18 
16 
20 
26 

4 
42 
16 
16 
26 
44 
17 

6 
27 

149.5 

1,483.9 
205.5 
112.0 

1,861.4 

1,283.2 
670.8 

9, 759. 1 
521.1 
860.4 

1,223.1 
601.6 
289.9 
20, 194. 4 
550.4 
30.400.0 
563.9 
247.4 

3. 493.  3 
475.3 
594.4 
270.0 
122.4 
218.9 
335.3 
155.0 
249.3 
492.8 

1,687.5 
943.3 

21 
20 
13 
17 

14 
12 
24 
22 

6 
24 
18 
29 

8 
23 
14 

8 
29 
23 
16 
17 
22 
12 
15 
16 
17 
36 
21 

8 

9 
13 

.4 
7.1 
2.3 
1.4 

14.2 

19.7 
3.8 

84.4 
4.1 

13.4 

19.2 
7.9 
3.5 
240.4 
8.6 
667.2 
6.2 
5.0 

32.3 
2.4 

14.0 
2.5 
1.3 
2.7 
2.4 
1.5 
1.5 
2.1 

20.5 
2.3 

27 

42 

31 

16 

-21 

139 

-31 

31 

3 

19 

1 

19 

11 

23 

24 

(-) 

25 

221 

23 

118 

-2 

5 

13 

0 

167 

-48 

(') 

(') 

3.8 
19.6 

7.5 

5.5 

62.6 

59.3 

14.8 

220.5 

8.2 
48.1 
70.4 
26.8 
14.6 
870.0 
26.8 
2,163.0 
22.1 
12.8 
86.6 

9.0 
52.6 
11.2 

4.3 
11.5 
14.2 

5.7 

7.3 

9.9 
76.1 

7.1 

12 

451 

33 

15 

41 

25 

208 

164 

-62 

40 

23 

26 

10 

32 

38 

12 

26 

58 

92 

16 

6 

118 

i2 
23 
27 
23 
-22 
16 
191 

.9 

1.7 
4.1 
4.6 
3.0 
5.9 
2.2 
3.1 
2.7 
5.8 
5.9 
5.1 
4.7 
4.3 
5.9 
7.6 
4.2 
7.5 
3.1 
1.6 
8.7 
4.3 
3.4 
4.8 
3.2 
3.9 
2.3 
1.6 
4.6 
.9 

(») 
1.2 
3.5 
4.0 
2.7 
5.8 
3.2 
1.6 
4.6 
5.3 
7.0 
4.9 
5.1 
4.5 
5.9 
7.4 
4.5 

0.7 
8.9 
2.1 
4.9 
5.3 
3.3 
4.9 
1.3 
3.5 
(0 
(») 

9.3 

84 

12.0 

16.0 

12.7 

10.3 

9.7 

9.5 

4.9 

15.8 

14.7 

11.8 

12.2 

14.5 

11.4 

19.6 

11.9 

14.6 

7.4 

8.0 

22.6 

26.3 

11.1 

20.5 

10.6 

16.1 

19.9 

6.4 

18.9 

3.2 

11 

10 

16 

20 

10 

10 

6 

8 

32 

10 

9 

9 

10 

8 

10 

10 

11 

9 

11 

9 

9 

13 

10 

23 

12 

8 

8 

9 

13 

16 

1.24 

.76 

1.35 

2.77 

Bendix^       

3.76 

3.02 

Budd                            

2.19 

Chrysler. . 

4.27 
1.24 

Dana'        - 

3.49 

Eaton                     - 

3.78 

ntra'              - 

3.49 

2.55 

Ford  Motor           . 

8.52 

3.05 

General  Motors ,- 

Go'jM'                       

7.51 
2.50 

Hourtaille  Industries  

International  Harvester  * 

1.48 
3.17 

Kelsey-Hayes"..- 

3.07 
4.22 

Maremont                     .       .  .  .  _  

2.70 

McCord'     

2.17 

2.51 

Questor 

Royal  liiJjstries        

1.45 
1.11 

Shener-Globe>        .. 

1.73 

Smith  (A.  0.). 

TRW                      

2.02 
2.22 

White  Motor       

0.79 

Industry  composite 

22. 378.  2 

21 

80.017.6 

IS 

1.194.4 

26 

3,952.0 

23 

5.3 

5.1 

15.6 

12 

5.54 

Banks  and  bank  holding  companies: 

Bancal  Tri-State               

39.9 

36.5 

55.6 

439.0 

178.3 

149.3 

33.0 

94.1 

408.6 

1%.6 

48.9 

43.0 

166.7 

115.2 

37.7 

38.6 

86.4 

163.1 

37.1 

97.8 

542.1 

95.7 

44.7 

55.1 

43.6 

38.4 

202.5 

34.4 

31.0 

152.3 

95.9 

205.3 

74.5 

47.0 

89.9 

37.2 

51.5 

49.8 

31.6 

161.7 

32.4 

34.3 

35.8 

74.0 

31.3 

40.3 

139.0 

228.7 

8 

18 

4 

9 

3 

3 
19 
13 
11 
14 
19 
11 
20 
10 
10 
11 
19 
18 
20 
21 
15 
24 
17 

8 
14 
18 
21 

9 

4 
15 
18 

9 

5 

33 
17 

2 
23 

8 
21 
13 
12 
21 

12 
21 

28 

8 

16 

IS 

147.1 

136.6 
205.8 

1,651.3 
654.9 
566.3 
121.5 
328.5 

1,466.3 
694.3 
178.5 
157.3 
571.1 
424.2 
141.9 
137.1 
322.7 
578.8 
137.9 
339.5 

1,954.7 
336.9 
162.0 
197.6 
151.0 
140.6 
706.6 
130.7 
119.9 
549.8 
328.5 
754.6 
283.3 
170.3 
328.7 
136.6 
177.4 
189.7 
113.5 
603.5 
118.0 
107.1 
134.4 
264.9 
110.2 
153.0 
501.6 
848.9 

8 

19 
1 
9 
5 
0 

11 
3 
2 
7 

14 
4 

12 
6 
5 

15 

14 

14 

17 

10 
9 

19 

16 
1 
9 

13 
9 
7 
4 

15 
7 
5 
3 

28 

13 
2 

16 
9 

16 

12 
7 

17 
11 
16 
17 
11 
14 
10 

2.4 

5.1 

7.8 

53.9 

18.1 

25.0 

3.8 

8.6 

42.6 

17.7 

6.5 

8.2 

22.4 

9.4 

5.2 

S.O 

13.1 

21.1 

8.0 

11.6 

55.5 

10.8 

4.9 

3.6 

5.9 

3.8 

23.7 

4.0 

2.4 

12.7 

12.8 

31.3 

9.1 

5.7 

11.1 

5.5 

7.5 

6.0 

3.5 

14.9 

3.5 

5.1 

4.5 

6.8 

3.8 

4.0 

11.4 

18.8 

4 

38 

-3 
9 
9 
9 

35 
33 
10 

-8 

28 

17 

3 

6 

14 

27 

15 

26 

12 

9 

24 

21 

22 

7 

29 

6 

20 
2 

-U 

3 

10 

12 

-9 
24 
16 
25 
19 
20 

-2 
13 
12 
15 
18 
44 
32 
6 
17 
22 

6.2 
17.7 
26.6 

189.0 
59.4 
85.1 
13.4 
26.7 

148.3 
63.5 
23.7 
26.9 
78.1 
33.9 
18.3 
16.6 
49.5 
78.3 
24.9 
42.1 

201.8 
38.2 
16.5 
13.1 
18.0 
14.7 
79.7 
14.1 
9.4 
44.5 
45.6 

119.8 
34.8 
21.3 
43.3 
18.0 
23.8 
23.1 
13.9 
57.2 
11.6 
14.3 
16.7 
25.8 
14.1 
16.1 
39.1 
68.9 

-22 

19 

-3 

6 

8 

9 

2 

4 

0 

-13 

12 

4 

12 

-2 

-1 

11 

11 

18 

11 

4 

20 

11 

12 

-28 

8 

6 

1 

-1 

-8 

1 

-5 

9 

-3 

22 

14 

3 

10 

6 

0 

6 

2 

13 

15 

28 

18 

10 

14 

4 

6.1 
13.9 
14.0 
12.3 
10.1 
16.7 
11.5 

9.1 
10.4 

9.0 
13.3 
19.1 
13.4 

3.2 
13.7 
12.9 
15.2 
12.9 
21.4 
11.9 
10.2 
11.3 
11.0 

6.5 
13.6 

9.9 
11.7 
11.5 

7.8 

8.4 
13.4 
15.2 
12.2 
12.1 
12.3 
14.7 
14.5 
12.0 
10.9 

9.2 
10.9 
14.8 
12.7 

9.3 
12.1 

9.9 

8.2 

8.2 

6.4 
11.8 
15.0 
12.3 

9.6 
15.9 
10.2 

7.7 
10.6 
11.1 
12.4 
18.0 
15.7 

8.5 
13.2 
11.3 
15.8 
12.0 
23.0 
13.3 

9.5 
11.5 
10.5 

6.7 
12.0 
11.0 
11.8 
12.3 

9.1 

9.3 
14.4 
14.3 
14.1 
12.9 
12.4 
12.0 
15.1 
10.9 
13.5 

9.2 
10.8 
15.6 
12.1 

7.3 
11.6 
10.1 

8.1 

7.7 

7.2 
11.2 
14.1 
13.7 
12.0 
13.5 
16.2 

9.4 
12.1 

9.5 
14.8 

9.4 
12.9 
11.4 
11.0 
15.6 
14.5 
12.2 
15.9 
10.6 
14.4 
16.9 
11.3 

8.1 
10.1 
10.6 
11.1 
12.4 

8.7 
11.7 

8.9 
14.0 
10.6 
18.9 
13.2 
11.2 
14.7 
13.0 
13.9 
10.7 

9.8 
15.8 
13.1 
17.3 
14.4 
13.8 
11.1 
11.2 

12 
10 

9 
16 
10 
11 
17 
10 
11 
11 
26 
10 
11 

9 

8 
11 
18 
14 
20 
11 
21 
13 
10 
13 
10 

8 
12 

7 

8 

9 
10 
15 

8 
26 
15 
11 
16 
13 

9 
10 

9 
19 
11 
13 
15 
16 
12 
10 

2.06 

BancOhio 

2.68 

Bank  of  New  York 

4.24 

2.74 

Bankers  Trust  New  York 

5.75 

GIT  Financial                           

4.10 

Camc'on  Financial          ...  

2.22 

Charter  New  York 

Chase  Manhattan      

3.29 
4.65 

4.65 

Citizens  &  Southern  National 

1.02 

8.93 

4.54 

Crocker  National        

3.26 

Detroit  Bank  &  Trust 

5.97 

Fidelity                   

4.03 

First  Bank  System                       

3.37 

First  Chicago -. 

4.02 

First  International  Bancshares  .. 

2.22 

First  National  Boston 

3.51 

First  National  City              

3.56 

3.05 

First  Wisconsin  Bankshares.  .      

3.91 

Franklin  New  York                    .     

2.21 

5.76 

Lincoln  First  Banks 

3.91 

Manufacturers  Hanover      .     

2.81 

Manufacturers  National  Bank  of  Detroit... 
Mari  ne  Bancorp  (Seattle) 

6.87 
2.53 

Marine  Midland  Banks        .  .  

3.41 

Mellon  National           .  .  

4.56 

Morgan  (J.  P.) 

National  Detroit 

6.55 
5.80 

NCNB - 

Northwest  Bancorp  

1.43 
3.66 

3.53 

Republic  National  Bank  of  Dallas 

2.53 

Seattle-First  National.. 

Security  National  Bank,  Hempstead 

Security  Pacific                

5.13 
2.99 
2.81 

6.02 

Southeast  Banking 

1.79 

U.S.  Bancorp 

Union  America 

United  Virginia  Bankshares.. 

4.11 
2.64 
2.84 

Valley  National  Bank  Arizona 

Wells  Fargo 

1.82 
2.10 

Western  Bancorp 

3.01 

.    5,166.2 

13 

18,735.6 

9 

587.8 

14 

2,084.6 

7 

11.4 

11.3 

12.4 

12 

3.49 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Company 


Beverages  (brewers,  distillers,  soft  drinks): 

Anheuser-Busch , 

Coca-Cola  Botthng  of  NY 

Glenmore  Distilleries' 

Helleman  (G.)  Brewing 

Heublein* 

National  Distillers  &  Chemical 

Pabst  Brewing 

Pepsi-Cola. 

Royal  Crown  Cola 

Schaefer(F.  &  M.) 

Schlitz  (Jos.)  Brewing 

Seven-Up 

Southdown 

Industry  composite 

Building  materials  (cement,  wood,  paint,  heat- 
ing &  plumbing,  roofing  etc.): 

American  Standard 

Ameron  m 

Bliss  &  Laughlin  Industries 

Boise  Cascade 

Brownin 

earner » 

Certain-teed  Products 

Champion  International 

Copeland  ' 

Crane 

DeSoto..  

Evans  Products 

Fedders ■ 

Flintkote 

General  Portland 

Georgia-Pacific 

Giffoid-Hill 

Ideal  Basic  Industries 

In!erp3ce_ 

Jim  Walter'... 

Johns-Manville 

Kiiser  Cement  &  Gypsum 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement 

Lone  Star  Industries 

Misco  

Medusa 

National  Gypsum 

NL  Industries 

Noiris  Industries 

GAensCorning  Fiberglas 

Potlatch  Forests.. 

Robertson  (H.H.) 

Sher,vin-Wi!liams' 

Southwest  Forest  Industries 

Temple  Industiies 

Texstar' 

Trane _ 

U.S.  Gypsum 

Wallace-Murray 

Weii-VlcLam 

Westvaco 

Weyerhaeuser 

Industry  composite 

Chemicals: 

Air  Products  &  Chemicals' 

AircO-. 

Akzona.. 

Allied  Chemical 

American  Cyanamid 

Cabot' 

Celanese _ 

Chemetron. 

DiamondShamrock 

Dow  Chemical 

Dupont 

Ethyl 

Ferro 

Freeport  Minerals. 

GAF... 

Hercules 

lnmont_ 

International  l^inerals  &  Chemicals'- 

Kewanee  Oil 

Koppers 

Lubrizol _ 

Monsanto 

Naico  Chemical 

Nation.al  Starch  &  Chemical 

Pennwait 

Pepi 

Purex*.  . 

Reichhold  Chemicals 

Rohm  &  Haas 

Standard  International' 

Stauffer  Chemical 

Texas  Gulf 

Union  Carbide 

Witco  Chemical 

Industry  composite..  

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Return 

Sales 

Profits 

Margins 

com. 

eqy. 

12 

4th 

Change 

12 

Change 

4th 

Change 

12 

Change 

4th 

4th 

12 

months 

quarter 

from 

months 

from 

quarter 

from 

months 

from 

quarter 

quarter 

months 

earnings 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

ending 

P  E 

per 

(millions) 

(percent) 

(millions) 

(percent) 

(millions) 

(percent) 

(millions) 

(percent) 

(percent! 

(percent) 

Dec.  31 

2-28 

share 

$231.0 

8 

$977. 5 

8 

$15.2 

-9 

$76.4 

7 

6.6 

7.8 

17.5 

31 

1.70 

64.1 

(') 

195.5 

12 

3.9 

(?) 

10.6 

13 

6.0 

(») 

19.6 

27 

.81 

M5.7 

0 

161.5 

-3 

.4 

-2 

.9 

n 

1.0 

1.0 

2.4 

14 

.71 

»38.3 

52 

140.3 

31 

1.7 

28 

5.8 

4.5 

5.4 

19.8 

9 

1.51 

•281.0 

13 

1.  006. 5 

12 

9.6 

19 

33.8 

18 

3.4 

3.2 

26.1 

26 

1.98 

» 332. 2 

9 

1,150.5 

6 

11.8 

16 

34.2 

12 

3.6 

3.4 

7.6 

12 

1.24 

•99.4 

2 

448.3 

8 

6.9 

7 

28.6 

12 

7.0 

6.7 

14.0 

23 

2.99 

456.1 

17 

1,400.1 

13 

21.0 

15 

71.7 

14 

4.6 

4.7 

17.9 

27 

3.05 

49.6 

10 

191.4 

15 

2.1 

27 

11.7 

20 

4.1 

3.8 

28.0 

24 

1.48 

54.7 

-2 

228.7 

1 

-1.7 

(») 

-1.0 

(0 

(») 

1.9 

-1.8 

<3^ 

—.11 

•185.4 

14 

779.4 

16 

9.6 

28 

45.8 

30 

3.1 

5.2 

4.6 

1.58 

29.3 

3 

119.8 

7 

3.0 

13 

11.8 

9 

10.3 

9.4 

29.0 

31 

1.10 

2  49.5 

5 

194.0 

7 

4.3 

9 

13.2 

13 

8.8 

8.4 

42.2 

6 

2.60 

1,915.2 

22 

6. 993. 5 

13 

87.9 

9 

348.5 

13 

4.6 

4.8 

16.0 

22 

1.76 

357.5 

V) 

1,320.6 

-6 

7.9 

(») 

25.2 

119 

2.2 

(.') 

6.2 

10 

1.15 

37.9 

.25 

129.0 

7 

1.7 

-16 

4.8 

16 

4.4 

6.5 

9.5 

7 

2.10 

.       >  44. 4 

129 
15 

133.1 
1,150.9 

37 
16 

2.1 
14.0 

48 
(») 

6.6 
40.3 

39 
158 

4.6 

4.7 

7.2 
.6 

13.1 
4.8 

7 
8 

2.30 

298.4 

1.29 

70.6 

32 

249.2 

21 

1.6 

209 

3.3 

162 

2.3 

1.0 

6.8 

12 

1.02 

199.7 

29 

739.4 

14 

7.2 

9 

32.3 

21 

3.6 

4.2 

11.6 

19 

1.32 

102.0 

25 

392.6 

18 

6.3 

34 

23.6 

57 

6.2 

5.8 

20.8 

8 

2.12 

471.3 

14 

1,871.7 

17 

13.8 

36 

59.5 

30 

2.9 

2.5 

10.7 

10 

1.71 

38.1 

32 

162.8 

21 

1.6 

39 

8.5 

29 

4.3 

4.1 

21.3 

16 

1.38 

217.9 

10 

844.4 

7 

4.8 

72 

12.5 

21 

2.2 

1.4 

7.7 

8 

2.36 

57.9 

20 

237.3 

11 

2.0 

45 

5.6 

25 

3.5 

2.9 

8.6 

11 

1.03 

!  240. 8 

28 

947.9 

30 

6.4 

50 

28.4 

47 

2.6 

2.2 

14.6 

10 

1.71 

58.6 

-33 

272.1 

-25 

.5 

-89 

2.8 

-85 

.9 

5.7 

1.7 

(•> 

.18 

104.1 

-4 

440.6 

4 

4.2 

11 

16.7 

21 

4.1 

3.5 

8.9 

8 

2.60 

45.1 

15 

182.4 

27 

2.5 

-10 

11.2 

8 

5.6 

7.3 

10.1 

9 

1.65 

537.8 

36 

1,929.1 

33 

34.4 

59 

128.5 

49 

6.4 

5.5 

17.9 

13 

i41 

-'31.9 

23 

146.1 

32 

1.5 

16 

9.0 

27 

4.9 

5.2 

14.5 

10 

2.21 

42.9 

-3 

202.4 

14 

4.5 

10 

21.7 

25 

10.5 

9.2 

12.4 

10 

1.55 

47.4 

0 

202.3 

9 

2.4 

7 

7.6 

8 

5.1 

4.8 

7.9 

8 

2.21 

254.4 

30 

950.4 

27 

14.7 

35 

49.1 

29 

5.8 

5.6 

26.6 

9 

2.71 

213.2 

9 

796.3 

14 

11.3 

-23 

49.3 

7 

5.3 

7.5 

10.8 

9 

2.66 

36.0 

4 

160.6 

13 

1.6 

-18 

8.7 

26 

4.4 

5.6 

11.5 

9 

1.09 

29.1 

-10 

125.2 

5 

2.2 

32 

7.6 

40 

7.5 

5.1 

6.9 

8 

1.83 

131.7 

36 

453.4 

24 

7.6 

1 

24.1 

12 

5.8 

7.8 

11.4 

9 

2.16 

43.8 

36 

134.3 

34 

3.8 

36 

14.4 

36 

8.7 

8.7 

23.9 

39 

1.32 

31.6 

2 

123.0 

14 

1.8 

8 

6.9 

11 

5.7 

5.4 

9.1 

10 

2.75 

126.8 

9 

519.0 

13 

7.6 

18 

30.6 

44 

6.0 

5.5 

9.7 

9 

1.88 

263.7 

13 

1,013.7 

10 

8.0 

62 

36.8 

62 

3.0 

2.1 

8.9 

10 

1.53 

85.1 

20 

316.8 

16 

4.0 

-10 

16.6 

6 

4.7 

6.2 

18.2 

8 

3.84 

168.1 

19 

615.3 

15 

10.7 

44 

35.8 

48 

6.4 

5.3 

12.8 

18 

2.42 

90.2 

9 

377.4 

6 

2.5 

-14 

16.6 

55 

2.8 

3.5 

8.1 

9 

2.24 

79.6 

-2 

252.8 

1 

3.2 

8 

6.7 

5 

4.0 

3.6 

10.2 

8 

2.42 

156.4 

8 

677.9 

18 

3.9 

2 

21.8 

41 

2.5 

2.6 

9.5 

11 

3.86 

76.5 

(») 

319.7 

59 

3.2 

(») 

10.0 

71 

4.2 

(») 

12.7 

5 

1.97 

32.0 

(») 

100.9 

22 

2.6 

(*) 

9.6 

38 

8.0 

(») 

14.6 

12 

1.56 

31.0 

17 

134.5 

19 

.3 

23 

2.3 

26 

.9 

.9 

14.0 

8 

.72 

73.2 

11 

276.1 

7 

5.5 

56 

17.4 

4 

7.6 

5.4 

11.6 

20 

3.12 

169.2 

13 

652.1 

16 

13.0 

11 

49.1 

27 

7.7 

7.8 

12.0 

9 

2.78 

68.0 

15 

259.3 

15 

2.8 

25 

9.3 

33 

4.1 

3.7 

12.7 

6 

2.53 

39.0 

12 

146.2 

16 

1.6 

39 

6.2 

30 

4.0 

3.3 

14.9 

8 

1.75 

129.2 

9 

472.0 

10 

6.5 

237 

13.1 

161 

6.0 

1.6 

5.1 

19 

1.22 

477.3 

31 

1,875.9 

29 

42.3 

10 

158.1 

39 

8.9 

10.5 

15.1 

20 

2.35 

5,809.4 

17 

22,106.7 

16 

280.4 

24 

1,048.2 

31 

4.8 

4.5 

12.4 

11 

2.04 

85.5 

9 

357.9 

10 

4.7 

15 

18.9 

9 

5.5 

5.2 

10.5 

24 

2.96 

116.0 

C) 

492.3 

20 

2.6 

O 

17.9 

-2 

2.3 

O 

6.6 

9 

1.53 

156.3 

21 

571.5 

13 

8.5 

15 

23.2 

-10 

5.4 

5.7 

9.0 

15 

1.86 

407.0 

23 

1,500.0 

13 

18.1 

30 

65.5 

27 

4.4 

4.2 

8.0 

14 

2.38 

341.3 

3 

1,358.9 

6 

28.8 

5 

108.8 

16 

8.4 

8.3 

13.1 

13 

2.24 

69.7 

8 

279.6 

6 

4.4 

17 

19.0 

9 

6.4 

5.9 

8.5 

9 

3.41 

366.1 

14 

1,384.8 

12 

15.2 

6 

51.2 

-14 

4.2 

4.5 

8.5 

10 

3.39 

79.7 

3 

314.2 

4 

2.1 

18 

8.0 

94 

2.7 

2.4 

5.0 

9 

2.00 

156.0 

10 

617.3 

8 

9.3 

42 

33.3 

34 

5.9 

4.6 

11.6 

13 

1.69 

642.1 

24 

2,  403.  7 

17 

43.6 

21 

189.0 

22 

6.8 

7.0 

15.2 

25 

4.14 

1,143.0 

19 

4,366.0 

13 

105.0 

22 

414.0 

19 

9.2 

9.0 

14.3 

28 

8.50 

162.2 

13 

631.6 

9 

11.3 

18 

44.7 

17 

7.0 

6.7 

17.1 

7 

4.03 

53.8 

20 

204.8 

22 

3.1 

25 

12.4 

57 

5.7 

5.5 

20.0 

12 

3.14 

37.  S 

7 

151.6 

7 

4.7 

91 

17.1 

31 

12.5 

7.0 

7.3 

24 

1.10 

198.2 

9 

768.5 

12 

6.8 

1 

27.7 

26 

3.4 

3.7 

10.5 

3 

1.75 

247.2 

25 

932.0 

15 

16.3 

42 

70.4 

32 

6.6 

5.8 

15.0 

20 

3.50 

91.5 

12 

357.1 

8 

1.9 

167 

8.3 

44 

2.0 

.9 

7.4 

9 

1.02 

125.2 

29 

514.6 

2 

5.4 

34 

23.4 

40 

4.3 

4.2 

12.9 

14 

1.91 

142.4 

2 

167.2 

8 

4.3 

1 

12.7 

11 

10.0 

10.2 

11.0 

13 

1.47 

151.8 

8 

612.8 

2 

7.3 

68 

23.1 

25 

4.4 

2.8 

9.9 

9 

4.01 

2  57.1 

23 

221.4 

10 

6.7 

32 

26.2 

12 

11.8 

11.0 

19.6 

32 

1.30 

523.5 

5 

2.226.1 

7 

23.9 

48 

122.0 

30 

4.6 

3.2 

9.9 

14 

3.49 

51.2 

27 

194.7 

6 

5.3 

22 

20.1 

18 

10.3 

10.7 

20.2 

31 

2.01 

45.3 

16 

175.7 

18 

3.8 

29 

14.1 

26 

8.5 

7.6 

18.7 

25 

2.23 

111.4 

8 

441.0 

9 

4.9 

59 

16.1 

23 

4.4 

3.0 

11.1 

15 

1.58 

44.2 

4 

204.0 

7 

.7 

51 

5.1 

18 

1.5 

1.1 

5.7 

13 

1.70 

85.1 

-1 

371.5 

4 

2.9 

2 

16.2 

18 

3.4 

3.3 

14.2 

11 

1.45 

54.6 

15 

217.5 

12 

1.8 

80 

7.9 

117 

3.4 

2.2 

9.3 

10 

1.18 

162.2 

31 

618.6 

22 

14.0 

154 

47.3 

72 

8.6 

4.5 

12.0 

29 

3.69 

39.9 

27 

142.1 

19 

1.7 

15 

6.1 

14 

4.3 

4.6 

11.2 

10 

1.73 

131.8 

18 

542.6 

10 

8.2 

69 

33.5 

34 

6.2 

4.4 

11.4 

12 

3.35 

71.6 

31 

270.5 

24 

9.7 

57 

30.6 

21 

13.6 

11.3 

8.0 

24 

1.01 

874.3 

14 

3,261.3 

7 

59.1 

46 

207.4 

36 

6.8 

5.3 

11.0 

13 

3.42 

77.7 

27 

293.5 

13 

3.2 

40 

12.6 

21 

4.2 

3.8 

13.4 

9 

2.30 

7,015.5 

16 

27,167.2 

11 

449.4 

29 

1,753.8 

23 

6.4 

5.8 

11.9 

15 

3.08 

8416 


4th       Change 

<  uirter  from 

1972  1971 


(m  llions)  (percent)      (millions)  (percent)  (millions)  (percent)  (millions)  (percent)   (percent)  (percent)      Dec.  31 


Conglomerates: 

Avco  '• — 

Colt  Industries 

Gulf  &  Western  Industries  u 

Illinois  Central  Industries 

Indian  Head  n 

International  Utilities 

International  Telephone  t  Telegraph. 

Kaiser  Industries 

Kidde  (Walter) 

Litton  Industries  ■> 

Martin  Marietta 

Northwest  Industries 

Signal 

Studebaker-Worthington 

Teledyne  ' 

Tenneco 

Textron 

Whittaker" 


$85.3 
188.1 
439.1 
25^3 
148.3 

3 

.6 
60.6 
Z20.7 
639.9 
291.5 
172.9 

7 

227.7 
317.0 
917.0 
408.0 
135.6 


«332.; 
2,597. 


Industry  composite. 


Containers: 

American  Can 

Anchor  Hocking 

Brockway  Glass 

Continental  Can 

Crown  Cork  &  Seal 

Diamond  International. 
Federal  Paper  Board... 

FibretMard  .- 

Inland  Container 

Maryland  Cup' 

Natkinal  Can 

Owens-Illinois 


181.7 
88.9 
60.8 
528.1 
114.1 
190.0 
72.6 
5&S 
58.5 
33.9 
10S.8 
415.6 


Industry  composite 2, 


Drugs  (ethical,  proprietary,  medical,  and  hos- 
pital supplies): 

Abbott  Laboratories 

American  Home  Products 

American  Hospital  Supply 

Baxter  Laboratories 

Becton  Dickinson ' 

BriJto4-Myers 

Carter  Wallace « 

International  Chemical  &  Nuclear  >• 

Johnson  &  Johnson 

Ully(Eli) 

Merck 

Miles  Laboratories 

Morton- Norwich  Products" 

Pfizer 

Richardson-Merrell* 

Robins  (A.H.) 

Rorer-Amchem 

Schering-Plough 


Searie  (G.D.). 

Smith,  Kline  &  French. 

Sterling  Drug 

Sybron 

Upjohn 

Warntr-Lambert. 

WillRoss* 


Industry  composite 3  970.3 


Electrical,  electronics  (hetvy  equipment,  com- 
ponents, radio  and  TV  sets,  etc.) : 

Admiral 

AMP 

A»net« 

Bunker-Ramo 

Capitol  Industries* 

Cutler-Hammer 

ESB« 

E-Sysfems 

Emerson  Electric ' 

Fairchild  Camera  &  Instrument 

General  Electric 

General  Instrument » 

Globe-Union  ' 

I-T-E  Imperial 

LCA 

Lear  Siegler  • 

Magnavox 

Manory(P.R.) 

McGraw- Edison 

Motorola 

North  American  Phillips 

Raytheon 

Sola  Basic  Industries* 

Sperry  Rand  * 

Sprague  Electric 

Square  0 

Texas  Instruments 

Varian  Associites> 

Westin^ouse  Electric 

Zenith  Radio 


Industry  composite 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Sales 


Profits 


Margins 


12      Change 

months  from 

1972  1971 


4th      Change  12      Change 

quarter  from       months  from 

1972  1971  1972  1971 


4th  4th 

quarter      quarter 
1972  1971 


Return 

com. 

months 
ending 


911.7 


208.4 


I  288.9 


13 
29 
21 
19 
28 
12 

6 

-44 

29 

15 

7 
21 
10 
12 

4 
14 

4 
14 


$807.0 

707.3 

1,737.9 

960.7 

513.6 

1,1911 

8,600.0 

252.9 

832.4 

2,561.3 

1,046.8 

665.1 

1,458.1 

879.4 

1.216.0 

3.275.4 

1.678.4 

576.4 


-12 
11 
12 
12 
15 
12 
12 
-32 
18 
10 

9 
18 
11 

9 
10 
15 

5 
10 


20.2 

12.8 

4.3 

15.8 

149.7 

2.0 

9.1 

9.4 

13.3 

It  9 

13.7 

9.9 

14.0 

70.8 

24.3 

3.6 


1 

113 

19 

16 

14 

18 

12 

-56 

26 

-19 

8 

55 

40 

52 

-3 

0 

16 

-28 


$43.2 
16.3 
72.8 
52.6 
IS.  8 
58.7 

477.0 

5.5 

32.4 

-1.3 
53.5 
51.0 
42.7 
29.9 
57.4 

203.0 
82.1 
13.9 


11       28,761.4 


10 


4012 


9     1,306.4 


5.1 


5.2 


13.7 


7 
12 
21 

5 

5 
10 
46 
23 
14 
10 

3 
10 


2,000.0 
340.3 
235.9 

2,192.7 
489.9 
603.5 
248.3 
217.2 
222.5 
172.6 
475.7 

1,636.3 


5 

9 

13 

5 

9 

6 

58 

17 

12 

9 

9 

9 


9.6 
5.9 
3.0 

18.8 
7.4 

10.8 
4.0 
1.5 
2.5 
.9 
2.2 

15.9 


67 
28 

7 
12 

7 

8 

202 

52 

36 

6 
14 
19 


55.3 

20.7 

14.6 

80.8 

31.2 

37.8 

9.6 

6.1 

8.9 

9.0 

14.1 

64.6 


10 

8 

9 

11 

10 

5 

114 

64 

68 

30 

7 

8 


2.0 
6.6 
5.0 
3.6 
6.5 
5.7 
5.5 
2.6 
4.3 
2.5 
2.1 
3.8 


1.3 
5.9 
5.6 
3.3 
6.4 
5.7 
2.7 
2.1 
3.6 
2.6 
1.9 
3.6 


7.1 
13.2 
12.6 
10.2 
13.5 
12.9 
13.5 
9.5 
7.9 
11.1 
13.2 
10.4 


8        8,833.8 


82.6 


23 


352.7 


13 


3.8 


3.3 


10.3 


149.9 

19 

521.8 

414.5 

10 

1,689.1 

181.0 

18 

668.9 

75.2 

22 

278.8 

75.6 

14 

298.4 

310.7 

9 

1,201.2 

40.9 

14 

162.3 

43.3 

14 

164.4 

119.0 

12 

1,317.7 

192.7 

7 

819.7 

243.3 

U 

958.3 

80.5 

2 

319.0 

102.6 

7 

382.4 

337.7 

?^ 

1,090.0 

134.7 

476.8 

53.2 

34 

176.7 

43.2 

10 

166.1 

127.4 

IS 

517.4 

77.8 

23 

271.9 

116.0 

9 

4018 

130.8 

9 

720.8 

96.7 

12 

356.3 

137.2 

19 

511.3 

386.0 

10 

1,487.5 

40.2 

11 

166.2 

14 
11 
16 
»5 
(•) 

9 
12 
21 
16 
13 
13 
11 

7 
10 
13 
17 
11 
15 
20 
10 
10 

9 
17 
11 
12 


12.5 

43.4 

9.6 

5.7 

5.5 

23.8 

1.6 

-4.2 

27.3 

34.8 

36.3 

4.0 

7.0 

33.4 

10.1 

5.2 

7.4 

17.7 

12.1 

14.2 

19.2 

5.3 

10.4 

31.9 

1.5 


30 
15 
3 
37 
15 

'% 

34 

10 

3 

-2 

% 
13 
11 
35 
12 

4 
10 
17 

6 
13 
11 


39.4 

172.7 

33.9 

22.2 

21.5 

83.9 

10.9 

1.4 

120.7 

126.3 

147.6 

15.2 

24.5 

103.2 

39.8 

22.8 

21.0 

77.3 

41.9 

48.9 

69.0 

19.6 

46.5 

122.7 

7.2 


69 
14 
16 
16 

'I 
-24 
—82 
19 
31 
14 
13 

6 
14 
18 
15 

9 
31 
16 

6 

9 
12 
17 
13 
59 


8.3 
10.5 
5.3 
7.6 
7.2 
7.7 
3.8 

8^? 

18.0 

14.9 

6.0 

6.8 

9.9 

7.5 

9.7 

17.1 

13.9 

15.6 

12.2 

10.0 

5.5 

7.6 

8.3 

3.6 


7.6 

10.0 

6.1 

6.8 

7.1 

6.7 

9.3 

6.8 

8.8 

14.4 

15.1 

4.9 

7.4 

7^^ 

11.5 

17.0 

11.8 

17.0 

12.9 

9.9 

5.3 

8.6 

8.0 

3.6 


14.5 
29.9 
10.6 
13.7 
13.5 
21.5 
9.5 
2.5 
18.2 
23.1 
26.9 
13.1 
12.0 
16.5 
15.4 
22.2 
23.0 
27.4 
37.0 
22.3 
20.3 
13.1 
15.2 
15.7 
14.4 


14       15,125.9 


13 


375.5 


14     1,440.3 


16 


9.5 


9.5 


19.3 


123.7 

11 

468.8 

34.7 

28 

302.1 

110.5 

25 

394.3 

64.2 

11 

252.0 

3S.0 

-9 

126.3 

76.8 

16 

280.9 

101.8 

11 

364.4 

43.1 

-7 

156.1 

197.1 

16 

793.7 

65.4 

35 

223.9 

2  840.6 

4 

10,239.5 

83.0 

14 

296.0 

84.7 

44 

196.0 

97.1 

8 

377.8 

65.4 

33 

264.6 

148.1 

8 

582.1 

207.2 

7 

686.0 

53.1 

19 

189.9 

213.5 

25 

737.7 

354.0 

25 

1,163.3 

161.3 

8 

626.9 

374.1 

5 

1,465.0 

29.8 

17 

114.8 

565.4 

25 

2.144.0 

39.2 

24 

146.6 

88.6 

18 

340.3 

264.1 

31 

943.7 

54.8 

18 

2111 

1  424.4 

10 

5,086.6 

255.4 

39 

795.9 

15 
26 
22 
12 

1 

17 
14 
-7 
15 
16 

9 
10 
35 

9 

35 
11 

9 
19 
10 
26 
12 

9 
23 
23 
24 
14 
23 
13 
10 
30 


4.1 
9.4 
5.3 
4.8 

1.9 
3.0 
4.4 
1.1 

17.0 
3.3 
177.2 
19 
11 
5.1 
6.5 
3.8 
5.1 
16 

111 

16.8 
9.2 
9.0 
1.3 

23.4 
1.6 
9.4 

13.7 
1.5 

53.6 

21.3 


49 
42 
31 
170 
60 
42 
44 
1 

12 
(*' 


"il 


72 
36 

4 
42 
41 
-58 
36 
68 
58 
61 

8 
34 
43 

1^ 
49 

495 

5 

42 


10.7 
33.2 
18.0 
13.5 

12 
10.1 
14.1 

3.2 
65.9 

7.7 
530.0 

8.2 

4.7 
17.6 
19.3 
13.9 
20.7 

7.4 
38.3 
510 
27.9 
41.2 

5.0 

84.7 

.7 

35.1 

48.0 

4.7 
198.7 
48.6 


122 

3.3 

15 

38 

11.1 

10.0 

33 

4.8 

4.6 

217 

7.5 

3.1 

u 

5.0 
3.9 

18 
3.2 

19 

4.3 

3.3 

11 

15 

13 

11 

8.6 

8.9 

V^ 

5.0 
6.2 

5^'^ 

66 

3.5 

13 

32 

3.2 

3.4 

12 

5.2 

5.5 

46 

9.9 

9.3 

.3.16 

15 

1.9 

-40 

14 

6.3 

42 

4.9 

4.3 

29 

5.7 

4.2 

64 

4.8 

3.8 

32 

5.7 

3.8 

7 

14 

13 

35 

4.5 

3.9 

38 

4.1 

3.6 

« 

4.0 
10.6 

(• 

111 

42 

5.2 

4.5 

\^ 

16 
3.8 

.5 
4.0 

55 

8.3 

8.2 

13.6 
211 
17.0 

9.8 

4.4 
10.7 
10.2 
10.3 
21.5 
115 
17.8 

5.5 

8.5 
110 
17.5 
16.9 
10.3 

9.9 
111 
13.2 
11.9 
13.8 
10.1 
10.2 

1.7 
23.6 
13.8 

3.9 
11.6 
20.1 


12       29, 945. 7 


13 


4.^14 


22     1,385.4 


25 


5.2 


4.8 


14.3 


12 

months 

earnings 

P-E  per 

2-28  share 


13 

6.0 

6.7 

10.7 

6 

28 

19 

1.7 

8.0 

10 

28 

4.6 

4.7 

13.7 

8 

16 

5.1 

5.2 

7.2 

7 

18 

19 

3.3 

14.5 

8 

17 

4.7 

4.5 

17.7 

13 

12 

5.8 

5.5 

26.0 

13 

-62 

3.3 

4.2 

.9 

32 

20 

4.1 

4.2 

115 

7 

103 

1.5 

11 

-.7 

'1 

14 

4.6 

4.6 

11.1 

28 

7.4 

5.8 

7^^ 

6 

59 

3.6 

18 

10 

-3 

4.3 

3.2 

10.4 

7 

2 

4.4 

4.7 

8.9 

10 

10 

7.7 

8.8 

15.3 

11 

14 

6.0 

5.3 

20.2 

11 

-8 

17 

4.2 

7.2 

9 

10 


10 

9 

8 

10 

15 

9 

9 

9 

15 

14 

8 

9 


10 


25 
39 
46 
67 
29 
24 
14 
61 
56 
45 
48 
20 
12 
28 
24 
39 
20 
47 
37 
15 
29 
18 
38 
34 
25 


34 


7 
44 

46 
1 

15 

13 

10 

7 

34 
37 
23 
20 
11 
12 
13 
11 
15 
13 
14 
31 
10 
11 
11 
18 
66 
22 
40 
21 
16 
16 


19 


130 
1.81 
3.48 
3.12 
3.02 
1.88 
3.80 

.15 
3.03 
-.13 
128 
4.01 
1.90 
6.72 
1.62 
160 
132 

.62 


132 


195 
195 
197 
177 
1.66 
3.17 
147 
1.82 
3.02 
106 
1.80 
3.95 


170 


188 
3.24 
.99 
.77 
1.28 
160 
1.43 
.21 
115 
1.85 
1.99 
185 
1.95 
1.50 
3.37 
1.79 
1.51 
189 
3.03 
3.28 
1.18 
1.64 
3.16 
3.16 
1.44 


105 


1.98 
170 
1.29 

.55 

.48 
3.02 
156 

.61 
173 
1.58 
191 
1.00 
120 
118 
1.80 

.67 
1.17 
1.92 
156 
3.81 
3.15 
159 
1.46 
146 

.22 
1.53 
4.34 

.65 
124 
155 


135 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

SURVEY  OF  CORPORATE  PERFORMANCE:  4TH  QUARTER  1972-ConUnued 


Sales 


Profits 


Margins 


Company 


4th  Change  12  Change  4th  Change  12  Change  4th  4th 

quarter  from  months  from  quarter  from  months  from  quarter  quarter 

1972  1971  1972  1971  1972  1971  1972  1971  1972  1971 

(millions)  (percent)  (millions)  (percent)  (millions)  (percent)  (millions)  (percent)  (percent)  (percent) 


Return 
com. 

Ti 

months 
ending 
Dec.  31 


Food  (baked  goods,  canned  and  packaged  foods, 
dairy  products,  meat,  condiments,  etc.): 

Allied  Mills' $119.3  26 

Amstar' 156.5  -4 

Anderson,  Clayton* 175.3  20 

Beatrice  Foods" 706.4  15 

Borden 568.0  5 

Brewer  (C.) 37.5  (•) 

CPC  International 4012  8 

Campbell  Soup  u 285.2  19 

Campbell  Taggart 96.5  16 

Carnation 326.0  12 

Castle  8.  Cooke* «181.3  14 

Central  Soya' 259.3  31 

Consolidated  Foods* 481.5  13 

Cook  Industries'* 43.3  14 

Del  Monte" 243.1  17 

Fairmont  Foods" 93.1  6 

Federal" 71.2  18 

General  Foods* 655.9  6 

General  Host. 119.7  -7 

General  Mills" 441.3  20 

GerberPoducts* 67.6  -3 

Great  Western  United  " 50.7  -15 

Green  Giant* 92.7  27 

Greyhound »773.1  14 

Hein2(H.J.ji. 333.0  11 

Helme  Products 29.6  12 

Hershey  Foods 108.5  2 

Hormel(Geo.A.)i 1914  5 

Interstate  Brands 57.9  —15 

International  Multifoods" 140.7  18 

Iowa  Beef  Processors  > 349.5  36 

Keebler 46.6  11 

Kellogg. 148.4  -4 

Kraftco 847.4  13 

Libby,  McNeill  ilibby* 106.1  7 

Mayer  (Oscar)    *. 189.7  17 

Mesa  Petroleum >31.8  (») 

Missouri  Beef  Packers* 116.9  U 

Nabisco 333.0  16 

Needham  Packing ' 71.5  16 

Norton  Simon* 317.4  8 

Pet* 221.8  5 

Pillsbury"* 2117  9 

Quaker  Oats* 278.0  33 

Ralston  Purina ' 516.5  14 

Rath  Packing  1 80.4  13 

Seaboard  Allied  Milling'* 36.9  35 

Staley  (A.E.)  Manufacturing ' 94.1  25 

Standard  Brands »389.0  (•) 

Stokely-VanCamp" 80.8  10 

Sucrest* 36.3  13 

Swift* 854.5  11 

United  Brands 425.0  17 

Wrigley  (Wm.)  Jr 48.2  5 

Industry  Composite 13,127.9  13       49,381.5 

General  machinery  (machine  tools,  industrial 
machinery,  metal  fabricators,  etc): 

Associated  Spring 36.8  24 

Babcock  ft  Wilcox 258.5  -2 

Baker  Oil  Tools  1 41.5  6 

Belden 310  17 

Black  &  Decker  Manufacturing! 90.6  20 

Briggs  4  Stratton  • 69.1  24 

Cincinnati  Milacron 80.7  34 

Combustion  Engineering 367.2  9 

Cooper  Industries 63.9  25 

Crompton  ft  Knowles 30.4  16 

Dover 56.2  29 

Dresser  Industries* 253.3  17 

Dymo  industries* 30.5  19 

Emhart 69.2  12 

Envirotech* 43.0  8 

Ex-Cell-0" 76.7  14 

Foster  Wheeler 115.8  -17 

Gardner-Denver 56.2  9 

Gariock 29.5  29 

General  Cable 96.3  32 

Halliburion 459.9  44 

Harris-lnterype* 108.0  28 

Hobart  Manufacturing. 79.0  23 

Howmet 61.9  26 

Ingersoll-Rand 236.7  13 

Joy  Manufacturing  > 74.6  —6 

Keene.. 35.6  13 

McOermon(J.  Ray)* 98.3  40 

McNeil...-. 312  2 

Midland-Ross 76.2  20 

National-Standard". 40.4  22 

Outboard  Marine ' 78.8  27 

Parker-Hannilin* 75.7  28 

Peabody  Gallon.' 39.6  31 

Premier  Industrial  •* 29.4  6 

Revere  Copper  ft  Brass 107.8  31 

Roper 51.3  22 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


$393.7 

$13 

6710 

3.0 

645.9 

3.6 

1873.2 

24.8 

11919 

16.7 

1412 

10 

1,549.6 

214 

1,1315 

16.5 

371.1 

16 

1.249.3 

16.0 

575.8 

3.7 

9714 

4.6 

1,830.6 

17.7 

196.8 

1.2 

900.5 

5.6 

369.9 

1.1 

276.2 

11 

1539.3 

27.1 

5613 

3.2 

1.4618 

21.5 

278.2 

—1 

17 

227.3 

_7 

-.5 

328.0 

1.5 

19114 

18.3 

1.224.4 

111 

91.4 

1.3 

416.2 

5.8 

719.8 

19 

275.4 

_1 

-.4 

497.7 

3.0 

1.275.5 

19 

203.1 

1.0 

899.2 

13.9 

3,196.8 

27.5 

425.1 

.3 

7113 

4.0 

91.6 

4.5 

395.7 

1.3 

1,214.9 

16.9 

276.8 

.7 

1, 198. 1 

14.0 

805.3 

6.0 

741.0 

7.8 

900.3 

13.4 

1,898.7 

19.2 

287.0 

-.9 

150.9 

16 

.5 

354.7 

1.0 

1, 295. 0 

13.3 

311.0 

10 

1512 

11 

-.6 

3,240.9 

117 

1,668.0 

15 

1.0 

206.7 

9 

4.3 

302 

-5 

62 

16 

12 

i? 

60 

1 

13 

-2 

25 

8 

37 

12 

6 

109 

-4 

96 

26 

-44 

4 

7 

2 

8 

-39 

166 

11 

9 

13 

M 

24 

102 

9 

12 

15 

-5 

25 

44 

15 

-\ 

k 
11? 


$4.4 

14.1 
17.5 
87.3 
66.0 
7.0 
64.3 
65.8 
11.9 
55.9 
17.0 
17.1 
714 
4.8 
24.2 
5.2 
6.9 
108.1 
3.5 
60.8 
16.8 
14 
7.4 
70.1 
43.7 
3.3 
20.6 
7.8 
11 
9.3 
7.4 
4.0 
60.5 
100.6 
-.5 
16.0 
15.2 
14 
54.4 
1.7 
54.1 
20.2 
18.8 
41.0 
65.2 
-5.6 
12 
6.5 
44.0 
8.0 
.2 
37.0 
10.7 
18.3 


332 

-27 

13 

13 

9 

3 

22 

7 

12 

11 

110 

'1 

17 

7 

12 

111 

-7 

65 

23 

-17 

-76 

34 

4 

12 

2 

1 

-53 

-59 

16 

95 

17 

10 

10 

20 

22 

9 

-23 

16 

-8 

31 

23 

14 

41 
U 
16 
-80 
42 


10 
1.9 
11 
3.5 
3.0 
5.3 
5.6 
5.8 
17 
4.9 
11 
1.8 
3.7 
19 
13 
1.2 
3.0 
4.1 
17 
4.9 
4.0 
(') 
1.6 
14 
3.6 
4.3 
5.4 
1.5 

.8 
12 
9.4 
3.2 

.3 

11 

14.1 

1.1 

5.1 

.9 
4.4 
17 
3.7 
4.8 
3.7 

1.0 

3.4 
15 

.2 
8.9 


.6 
IC 
1.5 
3.4 
18 

(•) 
5.2 
4.3 
3.0 
4.8 
14 
1.8 
3.9 
14 
14 
1.2 
1.7 
4.6 
1.3 
4.7 
7.0 
3.4 
13 
16 
3.7 
4.7 
5.1 
16 
11 
12 
.4 
12 
8.2 
3.2 

3^'^ 

^? 
5.4 
1.0 
4.1 
3.0 
3.2 
4.5 
3.7 
0 

1.8 
1.2 

lV> 


9.?> 


10 


411.5 


15       1483. 1 


9 


3.1 


3.1 


146.3 
955.9 
157.2 
1211 
360.9 
237.4 
283.1 

1, 179. 9 
225.0 
121.7 
197.9 
906.9 
106.5 
266.7 
161.3 
261.3 
491.7 
209.6 
105.2 
369.7 

1,4213 
400.3 
267.2 
288.8 
8710 
319.2 
138.4 
365.5 
122.2 
277.4 
148.7 
410.9 
282.0 
150.2 
1110 
390.9 
251.7 


22 

0 

29 

15 

21 

19 

17 

10 

10 

53 

15 

13 

18 

13 

20 

-1 

-3 

9 

20 

6 

9 

16 

11 

8 

7 

2 

10 

34 

5 

14 

16 

16 

17 

34 

5 

17 

13 


1.8 
7.3 
14 
1.1 
6.1 
7.7 
1.4 

13.9 
19 
1.3 
4.0 

111 
1.3 
5.4 
1.6 
3.5 
16 
6.5 
1.4 
19 

17.2 
4.1 
6.4 
11 

20.2 

11 

.9 

6.1 

1.7 

3.0 

1.6 

.7 

3.1 

1.6 

11 

.4 

1.6 


182 

29 

22 

6 

19 

37 

441 

1 

282 

33 

17 

40 

38 

3 

20 

288 

26 

15 

22 

-36 

12 

34 

66 

-12 

24 

-48 

18 

50 

^U 

131 

26 

6 

-19 

10 


6.4 
24.4 
10.2 

4.9 
27.6 
25.4 

1.9 
39.3 
11.6 

4.1 
14.3 
38.9 

3.7 
15.0 

5.4 

9.8 

7.1 
22.9 

4.5 
15.2 
66.0 
14.4 
18.0 
13.2 
70.9 
11.5 

3.3 
15.8 

4.6 

8.8 

3.8 
29.5 
114 

6.1 

7.5 
-.8 

6.9 


38 
18 
30 
34 
20 
48 
34 

7 
106 
83 
11 
18 
42 

4 
36 
22 
10 
10 
15 
-18 
18 
13 
23 

0 

8 
-30 
23 
150 
.9 
35 
-11 
32 
26 
35 

0 


4.9 
18 
5.8 
3.3 
6.8 

11.2 
1.7 
3.8 
4.6 
4.3 
7.1 
4.8 
4.2 
7.8 
3.8 
4.5 
12 

11.6 
4.7 
3.0 
3.7 
3.8 
8.1 
3.4 
8.5 
18 
16 
6.2 
5.2 
3.9 
4.0 
.9 
4.1 
4.0 
7.0 
.3 
3.2 


12 
11 
5.0 
3.7 
6.8 

10.2 
.4 
4.1 
1.5 
3.8 
7.8 
4.0 
3.6 
8.5 
3.4 
1.3 
1.5 

11.0 
4.9 
6.2 
4.3 
3.6 
6.0 
4.9 
7.8 
5.0 
15 
5.8 

x'l 

11 

3^^ 
4.2 
7.0 
.5 
3.5 


6.4 

7.9 

7.7 

18.6 

9.5 

7.3 

13.4 

113 

13.9 

15.1 

8.1 

11.7 

14.8 

11.9 

10.2 

9.1 

8.7 

13.2 

10.0 

20.0 

13.5 

-7.1 

10.1 

14.5 

11.1 

9.8 

118 

7.9 

4.3 

10.1 

16.8 

8.9 

21.9 

13.2 

-.5 

111 

14^y 

16.9 

15.4 

15.8 

9.5 

11.0 

16.2 

15.1 

-31.6 

9.9 

6.2 

14.6 

7.8 

1.0 

9.3 

1.9 

14.6 


114 


11.5 

8.1 

15.9 

15.1 

16.0 

28.5 

1.2 

15.0 

118 

9.9 

17.8 

18.9 

10.5 

10.2 

11.0 

5.4 

11.2 

14.6 

11.8 

10.2 

16.3 

8.2 

16.0 

11.9 

15.0 

7.4 

8.4 

8.0 

7.5 

6.3 

5.8 

17.8 

14.9 

13.2 

26.1 

-.5 

10.5 


P-E 
2-28 


14 
9 

9 
20 
12 

9 
12 
17 
10 
30 
11 
12 
15 
11 
10 
10 

9 
13 

7 

22 
11 

i? 

10 
14 
9 
12 
12 
13 
12 
10 
12 
17 
13 

1'^ 
21 

8 
15 

6 
20 
12 
14 
20 
22 
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11 

16 

8 

41 
11 
11 
14 


13 


10 
13 
31 
10 
52 
16 
74 
15 
13 

9 
15 
15 
13 

9 
28 
15 
10 
17 

9 
11 
38 
18 
19 
10 
15 
13 

8 
29 

8 
10 
34 
10 
14 
27 
12 
O 

9 


8417 


12 

months 

earnings 

per 

share 


1.61 
3.06 
5.33 
1.33 
118 
1.54 
171 
1.96 
166 
3.20 
1.31 
121 
162 
1.57 
101 
1.14 
3.42 
116 
1.69 
166 
100 

-1.05 
109 
1.67 
189 
1.57 
1.58 
1.63 
.89 
166 
.03 
113 
1.60 
3.51 
-.07 
1.70 
3.27 
106 
3.60 
1.76 
1.80 
193 
3.53 
106 
1.91 

-4.66 
1.63 
143 
3.20 
116 
.23 
190 
.80 
9.30 


127 


181 
1.97 
1.10 
143 
2.21 
3.51 

.45 
3.74 
152 
1.79 
3.18 
2.86 
1.59 
192 
1.42 
1.16 
125 
1.39 
1.90 
1.07 
3.75 
128 
1.59 
1.35 
4.16 
122 

.84 
135 
1.55 
1.42 

.88 
3.60 
2.17 
1.11 

.83 
-.19 
185 
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SURVEY  OF  CORPORATE  PERFORMANCE:  4TH  QUARTER  1972-Continued 

Return 

Sales 

Profits 

Marg 

ins 

com. 
72 

12 

months 

4th 

Change 

12 

Change 

4th 

Change 

12 

Change 

4th 

4th 

quarter 

from 

months 

from 

quarter 

from 

months 

from 

quarter 

quarter 

months 

earnings 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

ending 

P  E 

per 

Company                                                   ( 

lillions) 

(percent) 

(millions) 

(percent) 

(millions) 

(percent) 

(millions) 

(percent) 

(percent) 

(percent) 

Dec.  31 

2-28 

share 

General   machinery   (machine  tools,    industrial 

mac^inTy,    metal    fabricators,    etc.) — Cent. 

ScK'umb^rg^r     

Signo'!*"                                          

J224.7 

11 

$812. 1 

14 

J20.9 

25 

$70.2 

25 

9.3 

8.2 

15.9 

47 

1.94 

72.7 

2  29.5 

89.2 

19 
30 
25 

274.1 
103.3 
304.1 

23 
21 

4.7 
1.8 
2.8 

35 
40 
36 

17.5 
6.0 
8.9 

28 
30 

101 

6.5 
6.2 
3.2 

5.7 
5.8 
2.9 

15.8 

12.9 

4.4 

18 
26 
21 

3.72 

Smith  inWnational  Industries 

1.80 

Sun,i<^'rand 

1.12 

USM   - 

131.4 

17 

503.0 

12 

3.4 

138 

9.3 

73 

2.6 

1.3 

3.9 

10 

1.81 

W?rn«r  4  Swasey -.  

42.1 
55.7 

44 
-21 

152  7 
204.6 

27 

7 

1.8 

0 

41 
-95 

5.4 
-.2 

42 
(0 

4.3 
.1 

4.4 
1.4 

4.8 
-2.6 

24 
(0 

1.45 

Wein  United                               

-.35 

45.0 

-4 

174.4 

2 

1.3 

10 

4.2 

13 

2.8 

2.4 

10.4 

19 

.85 

1  ndustrv  composite 

.273.2 

16 

15.634.2 

12 

198.8 

25 

705.9 

19 

4.7 

4.3 

11.6 

19 

2.11 

Ins'tuments  (controls,  measuring  devices,  photo 

and  op'icil) 

50.4 

13 

184.5 

18 

1.2 

-60 

7.5 

4 

2.4 

6.8 

9.5 

17 

1.30 

Beckn'in  Instruments  *     

38.7 

11 

154.9 

11 

1.2 

22 

5.2 

30 

3.2 

2.9 

6.9 

26 

1.47 

Bell  &  Hov/ell                  

105.1 
55.1 

17 
36 

373.2 
168.3 

12 
19 

3.9 

2.5 

23 
96 

!6.  4 

3.5 

20 
25 

3.8 
4.5 

3.6 
3.2 

11.0 
7.5 

13 
10 

2.97 

Bcjrvn  Watcn  •                                   .... 

1.42 

EG  S,  G                           

34.3 
138.8 

-3 

20 

125.4 
3.577.8 

3 

17 

1.2 
1.6.5 

7 
35 

3.4 
J  3.2 

14 
30 

3.6 
16.5 

3.3 
14.5 

13.5 
21.1 

23 
41 

.65 

Efls^r-;*.'!  Koiak         _  , _ 

3.39 

Fisf.ei  Scienlitic            .     -.     

32.6 

114.1 

139.6 

51.8 

75.5 

545.7 

13 
() 
37 
22 
7 
16 

1?5  9 
315.8 
479.1 
189.1 
2.il.4 
2,114.0 

12 
39 
28 
18 
10 
16 

.9 
6.1 

12.8 
1.5 
3.8 

66.0 

71 
() 
79 
26 
3 
14 

2  9 
IS.  4 
37.2 

5  2 

'.0.2 

241.3 

17 
38 
63 
46 
5 
16 

2.7 
5.3 
9.2 
3.0 
5.1 
12.1 

1.8 

2.9 

5.3 

12.3 

6.1 
19.7 
15.4 

7.7 
18.5 
19.4 

13 
21 
61 
22 
12 
37 

.76 

2.13 

Hp-.vl»f-Pjckird  '     

1.40 

lt<>k 

1.84 

2.36 

Minnesota  Mining  &  Mfg..  , 

2.17 

188.9 

6 

571.2 

6 

17.6 

-14 

42.5 

-30 

9.3 

11.5 

7.7 

97 

1.30 

RLbo-'shaw  Controls                  

45.1 

9 

172.5 

14 

2.4 

29 

9.8 

42 

5.4 

4.6 

12.8 

11 

2.55 

Sherwood  Medical  Industries 

30.6 

9 

122.6 

10 

2.7 

-9 

8.6 

-2 

8.8 

10.5 

17.9 

15 

1.71 

Technicon                              .          

29.6 
42.2 

17 
17 

109.1 
175.1 

9 
16 

3.7 
3.1 

126 
71 

11.7 
13.5 

34 
56 

12.5 
7.2 

6.5 
4.9 

13.7 
10.2 

26 
25 

.55 

Tektronix'*                                    

1.65 

Industry  composite.  

713.2 
2  60.4 

19 
11 

9,120.7 
177.6 

17 

10 

317.3 
8.3 

27 
19 

1.004.1 
14.7 

23 

11.7 

10.8 

17.4 

28 

2.39 

Leisure-time  industries: 

Am-vicsn  Greetings*-^                  ... 

19 

13.6 

12.8 

16.7 

43 

1.07 

AMF 

260.6 

11 

924.3 

23 

14.4 

10 

55.4 

28 

5.5 

5.6 

22.5 

10 

2.95 

ARA  Services' 

231.0 

15 

890.9 

12 

7.3 

13 

27.3 

15 

3.2 

3.2 

15.6 

29 

4.89 

Arctic  Enterprises* 

40.7 

-6 

121.7 

-2 

.9 

-57 

1. 1 

-35 

2.3 

6.6 

13.0 

6 

1.36 

Bruns.vick                                 .      .  . 

166.4 
69.4 

16 

24 

633.8 
278.7 

23 

58 

12.0 
4.2 

10 
31 

3i.j 
16.9 

36 
86 

7.2 
6.1 

7.7 
5.8 

14.4 
47.4 

13 
19 

1.86 

Ctiampion  Homi  Builders" 

.48 

Coleman 

47.8 

-4 

182.6 

9 

2.4 

15 

9.3 

58 

5.1 

4.3 

14.0 

17 

1.28 

2  71.1 

40.4 

29 
13 

266.7 
156.2 

21 
32 

1.0 
1.1 

{) 

47 

2.9 
4.7 

C) 
52 

1.4 
2.7 

2^i 

5.5 
12.4 

17 
23 

.45 

Denny's  Restaurants' 

Disney  («alt)i 

Fuqua  Industries  .                           . 

.64 

68.9 

18 

339.3 

73 

5.0 

6 

40.0 

19 

7.3 

9.2 

10.1 

68 

1.42 

127.4 
32.4 
33.6 
88.7 

190.7 

16 
18 
24 
6 
10 

430.0 
128.0 
101.3 
341.0 
775.2 

17 
22 
29 

7 
10 

6.4 
1.2 
1.7 
4.8 
9.0 

42 
19 
35 
22 
27 

13.0 

5.3 

4.1 

16.9 

42.0 

29 
72 
41 
23 
3 

5.0 
3.6 
5.2 
5.5 
4.7 

4.1 
3.5 
4.8 
4.7 
4.2 

14.7 
22.6 
12.4 
9.7 
12.8 

8 
20 

9 
15 

24 

1.85 

1.09 

Hammond'                                 

1.11 

Hilton  Hotels 

2.05 

Holiday  Inns 

Host  International 

1.38 

35.2 
73.9 
113.9 

10 
9 
28 

140.1 
324.2 
448.3 

8 

8 

23 

1.8 
3.4 
5.2 

10 
2b 
22 

6.0 

19.4 
13.8 

14 

28 
26 

5.2 
4.6 
4.6 

5.2 
4.0 
4.7 

19.6 
14.9 
12.1 

21 
31 
55 

1.12 

Howard  Jotinson                                  . 

.90 

Marriottii..                ..              

.65 

Mattel  '9 

118.1 

40 

318.2 

13 

.3 

(») 

-14.7 

(') 

.3 

O 

-16.1 

C) 

-.89 

McDon.iId's                                  .          .  - 

101.9 

33 

335.2 

33 

9.3 

29 

36.2 

38 

8.8 

9.1 

24.0 

68 

.94 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer ' 

2  33.5 

-6 

154.9 

() 

2.2 

-15 

8.8 

-2 

6.4 

7.2 

9.0 

14 

1.49 

Milton  Bradley                                   

43.1 

19 

125.6 

14 

2.8 

-3 

8.6 

7 

6.5 

8.0 

16.6 

20 

1.36 

National  Homes 

65.2 
41.9 
87.7 

(») 

26 
58 

242.7 
1J/.3 
317.3 

10 
21 
58 

.4 

2.8 
3.2 

(») 

19 

113 

56.6 

5.5 
10.7 

-42 
23 
61 

.6 
6.8 
3.6 

(») 
7.2 
2.7 

6.8 
11.1 
24.4 

11 
6 
12 

.80 

3.20 

Redman  Industries  * 

1.37 

Skyline!* 

83.3 
53.9 
52.0 

3 
3 

45 

340.2 
138.5 
196.9 

IS 

2 

73 

3.7 
2.9 
4.1 

-19 

16 

5 

21 

20.0 
8.5 
IS.  9 

19 
22 
66 

4.5 
5.3 
7.9 

5.6 
4.7 
10.9 

33.4 
11.1 
34.9 

13 
10 
23 

1.78 

Western  Publiihing      

2.13 

Winnebago  Industries" 

.75 

Industry  composite.     

.436.0 

14 

9,069.1 

19 

121.9 

449.8 

26 

5.0 

4.9 

14.3 

18 

1.36 

Metals  and   mining  (nonterrous  metals,  coal, 

iron  ore.  etc.) 
AluninumCo  ot  Ameiica       

451.1 

29 

1.753.2 

21 

37.9 

273 

102  8 

86 

8.5 

2.9 

8.2 

11 

4.61 

227.9 

26 

863.1 

14 

18.8 

67 

66.2 

20 

8.2 

8.2 

11.0 

13 

2.62 

American  STielling  and  Refining,  .        

206.0 

28 

514.3 

24 

14.6 

38 

49.1 

7 

7.1 

6.6 

7.2 

12 

1.84 

2S8  9 

14 

1.011.6 

7 

9.5 

438 

44.0 

(') 

3.7 

.8 

4.3 

U 

2.00 

143.3 

21 

541.0 

16 

5.5 

44 

20.4 

29 

3.9 

3.2 

15.0 

8 

1.87 

Clev^hnd-Clitfs  Iron 

■  39.  3 

•  143.  4 

8«.2 

188.8 

83 
(') 
51 
22 

119.6 
318.8 
331.0 
696.4 

34 

3 

14 

17 

5.1 
7.1 
3.8 
9.4 

40 
10 

16.6 
28.8 
16.9 

37.1 

3 
4 

1 
21 

13.0 
4.8 
4.5 
5.0 

17.0 
13.6 

10.6 
13.2 
9.3 
17.1 

12 
10 
15 
10 

5.35 

Cyprus  Mines 

3.21 

Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel 

1.75 

Essex  Internatnn^l                   ,                

4.02 

Giil!  Re^i'irc's  &  Chemirals     

■  32.  8 

11 

127.2 

9 

1.1 

(?) 

3.5 

(0 

3.4 

<'2 

12.9 

17 

.66 

K.iiser  Ah;niipum  &  Chemical 

214.0 

24 

990.8 

10 

2.8 

70 

15.1 

-44 

1.2 

.9 

2.1 

22 

.62 

Kenn^^o't  (latr^'                     

319.9 

24 

1,165.5 

9 

25.2 

183 

87.4 

3 

7.9 

3.4 

7.1 

10 

2.63 

Martin  Marietta  Aluminum                      

52.2 

-1 

203.6 

-1 

-.7 

C) 

1.8 

-23 

(') 

(') 

1.2 

39 

.23 

Phelps  Dod^e 

■  195.  8 
169.1 

3 

27 

771.4 
624.4 

8 

7 

23.2 
5.9 

-2 
(') 

82.2 
24.1 

11 
-32 

11.8 
3.5 

12.5 
.3 

11.4 
11.5 

11 
20 

4.01 

Pitt'ton                     .                .              

1.43 

Reynolds  Metsis 

290.9 

9 

1,182.2 

6 

2.4 

(') 

.2 

-97 

.8 

(') 

-.6 

^!.\ 

-.18 

St   loe  Minorals 

56.1 
170.1 

33 

-6 

205.0 
498.7 

27 
6 

7.7 
5.8 

12 
30 

24.7 
12.6 

25 
(') 

13.8 
3.4 

16.4 
2.4 

13.9 
7.6 

10 
15 

2.91 

Unive's?!  Od  Products 

1.26 

Industry  cOTiposite 

.  278.  7 

22 

12.197.9 

13 

184.9 

87 

633.6 

23 

5.6 

3.7 

7.5 

14 

2.26 

Miscellaneous  Manufacturing: 

ACF  Industries        

88.0 

0 

347.6 

4 

5.3 

9 

19.0 

21 

6.0 

5.7 

9.5 

12 

3.40 

Allied  Pr  ducts 

50.8 
39.8 

12 

7 

207.0 
160.6 

18 
19 

1.0 
1.8 

81 
29 

4.2 
6.6 

54 
41 

2.0 

4.5 

1.2 
3.7 

9.0 
13.9 

8 
12 

2.15 

1.28 

Amstei  Industries^ 

82.8 
34.3 

20 
32 

320.2 
125.4 

14 
25 

2.7 
1.6 

20 
24 

12.7 
5.4 

19 
22 

3.2 
4.5 

3.3 
4.8 

9.3 
11.5 

8 
9 

4.57 

Apache 

Armstrong  Cnk     

1.64 

175.3 

21 

634.5 

21 

9.7 

13 

41.7 

18 

5.5 

5.9 

10.8 

16 

1.60 

Athbne  Industries    -               .         ... 

43.9 
'76.5 

24 
28 

159.3 
294.1 

21 
23 

1.2 
2.4 

440 
322 

3.9 
7.9 

79 
69 

2.7 
3.1 

.6 
.9 

9.7 
6.3 

6 
9 

2.20 

Bangor  Puntai 

1.58 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Sales 

Profits 

Marg 

ins 

Return 
com. 

T2 
months 
ending 
Dec.  31 

P  E 
2-28 

12 

Company 

4th 

quarter 

1972 

(millions) 

Change 

from 

1971 

(percent) 

12 

months 

1972 

(millions) 

Change 

from 

1971 

(percent) 

4th 

quarter 

1972 

(millions) 

Change 

from 

1971 

(percent) 

12 

months 

1972 

(millions) 

Change 

from 

1971 

(percent) 

4th 

quarter 

1972 

(percent) 

4th 

quarter 

1971 

(percent) 

months 

earnings 

per 

share 

Miscellaneous    manufacturing — Continued 

$91.5 

.     2  115.5 

88.9 

57.1 

187.0 

100.1 
65.0 
66.0 
83.8 
46.9 
32.7 
35.6 

M5.9 
55.7 
48.3 

118.4 
42. 1 

100.6 
48.6 
56.0 
60.0 

363.4 

..     2  216.9 

59.7 

152.6 
87.5 
31.6 

106.4- 

2  42.6 

288.4 
38.2 

17 
17 

9 

9 
31 

5 

8 

52 

15 

-4 

8 
26 
31 
20 
33 
21 

8 

18 

15 

-17 

0 
15 

8 
20 
20 
11 
23 
(») 
32 
10 
19 

6 
14 
36 

J345.2 
427.6 
339.9 
217.2 
714.6 
236.6 
255.9 
235.0 
338.3 
188.3 
129.0 
124.3 
105.3 
201.6 
181.5 
431.2 
163.2 
374.4 
209.2 
130.1 
231.7 

1,395.9 
763.1 
223.6 
537.3 
342.6 
122.1 
399.0 
180.7 
295.4 
151.5 

1,  578.  5 
287.3 
174.0 

19 
14 

9 

6 
18 

1 
12 
37 
18 

8 

8 
24 
31 
16 
14 
22 
15 

8 
21 

2 

-9 

13 

9 
20 
14 

9 
16 
21 
43 
13 
18 
12 
11 
18 

J6.2 
3.1 
4.7 
2.5 

14.5 
2.6 
3.5 
1.0 
3.4 
.5 
1.3 
2.2 
2.4 
3.0 
2.3 
4.4 
1.4 
2.8 
.6 
.8 
1.0 

22.0 
5.9 
5.3 
5.2 
3.8 
1.2 
6.0 

-.1 
6.9 
2.0 

18.2 
4.8 
2.7 

57 

74 

25 

1 

331 
57 
14 

359 

37 

4 

-1 
31 
47 
19 
52 
0 
15 

-9 
-19 
61 
16 
32 
43 
18 
9 
33 

748 
(») 

(') 

14 

4 

-5 
17 
59 

123.4 

10.3 

16.3 

8.5 

53.4 

7.6 

11.8 

3.3 

13.3 

1.5 

3.5 

7.2 

1.7 

6.5 

7.7 

14.7 

5.4 

14.5 

5.8 

2.5 

1.1 

82.7 

17.8 

17.7 

17.5 

12.6 

3  1. 

19.9 

-1.5 

25.9 

8.1 

77.4 

17.1 

8.0 

% 
46 
20 
6 
54 
22 
16 

155 
21 

-9 
31 
37 
46 
27 
28 
30 
63 
28 
1 

104 
-62 
31 
55 
20 
22 
20 

'^ 

'I 
24 
8 
30 
51 

6.7 
2.7 
5.2 
4.4 
7.7 
2.6 
5.3 
1.5 
4.1 
1.0 
3.9 
6.1 
5.3 
3.8 
4.8 
3.7 
3.4 
2.7 
1.3 
1.4 
1.7 
6.1 
2.7 
8.8 
3.4 
4.4 
3.9 
5.6 

7.8 
5.2 
4.6 
7.0 
5.5 

5.0 
1.8 
4.6 
4.7 
2.4 
1.7 
5.1 

.9 
3.4 
1.0 
4.3 
5.9 
4.7 
3.6 
4.2 
4.6 
3.1 
3.5 
1.9 

.7 
1.5 
5.3 
2.1 
9.0 
3.7 
3.7 

.6 

(■') 

7^^ 
5.9 
52 
6.8 
4.7 

38.0 

9.1 

9.0 

12.9 

13.6 

8.3 

13.3 

10.2 

16.9 

4.0 

6.9 

20.2 

10.7 

12.6 

19.5 

10,7 

9.2 

6.8 

13.0 

7.2 

.4 

11.7 

7.6 

26.6 

11.2 

10.2 

5.2 

13.1 

-2.8 

14.7 

20.6 

16.9 

14.5 

10.9 

9 

9 
14 

8 

36 
() 
11 
13 

9 
16 

7 

13 
14 
10 

8 
10 

8 
11 

8 
10 
0) 

9 
14 
15 
10 
U 
14 
14 

(0 

15 
8 
7 
9 

16 

2.95 

geniis                         -  

2.26 

4.42 

Cec")                        -  - - • 

2.45 

Cvrninff  Glass  W3rks                 -   -    . 

3.04 

D>minion  Bridge. 

Eagle-Picher  1  ndustries  i" 

2.91 
2.60 
1.41 

Insiico -   

1.31 
.16 

Kro*»^lef  Manufacturing                    - 

2.67 

1  ;inc^ster  Colon v  *                 

1.95 

t_ionet                      -  -  -- 

.33 

Ludluw                 - - 

1.86 

Mrrodot                     -- 

1.84 

2.32 

Monoeram  Industries « 

Norton.   

Philin'5  Ind'istries ' 

1.05 

2.70 

.98 

Pittsburgh  Des  Moines  Steel 

Porter  (H  K  ) 

3.42 
.22 

3.99 

3.72 

Scntt  &  Fetzer '"     

2.41 

*srnuill  Manufacturins           

2.20 

1.90 

*;i;»nfl3rH  Pressed  Steel                   -      - 

.58 

2.57 

Todd  Shiovards  ^'                

-1.03 

Trans  Union                  

2.61 

Tyler                       --- 

2.69 

392.9 

2.30 

68.8 

2.90 

Wheelabrator-Frye - 

49.0 

1.01 

Industry  composite 

..    3.835.4 

16 

14, 309. 8 

15 

172.5 

32 

627.9 

30 

4.5 

3.9 

11.7 

11 

2.31 

Nonbank  financial: 

41.9 
137.6 
187.7 
437.7 
2  51.9 
183.2 
48.1 
82.7 

13 

54 

16 

22 

9 

2 

(?) 

8 

205.6 
297.0 
703.0 
1,623.9 
198.6 
723.2 
128.0 
308.4 

5 
31 
15 
21 
10 

7 

73 
14 

1.8 

19.5 
11.9 
27.0 

5.6 
18.2 

7.9 
10.2 

-23 
29 

22 
2 

1 

-13 

57 

20 

7.7 
36.3 
46.0 
105.9 
25.4 
70.1 
27.2 
27.9 

11 

25 
28 
12 
3 
-8 
66 
19 

4.4 

14.1 
6.3 
6.2 

10.8 
9.9 

16.4 

12.3 

6.4 
16.9 
6.0 
7.4 
12.0 
11.6 

11^0^ 

9.5 
(0 
13.9 
10.5 
25.3 
17.8 
20.5 
(?) 

8 

22 
8 
9 
18 
10 
59 
22 

1.29 

1.34 

3.66 

INA                 

4.43 

Marten  nan                 

1.90 

2.18 

1.28 

USLIFE - 

2.92 

Industry  composite 

..    1,170.6 

34 

4,187.7 

24 

102.1 

-2 

364.3 

13 

8.7 

9.0 

(') 

23 

2.22 

Office  equipment,  computers: 

Addressograph-Multigraph  " 

106.0 

30.1 

..     2  330.1 

203.1 

43.0 

60. 0 

631.2 

..    2,521.7 

12 
1 

12 

22 

17 

34 

9 

6 

12 

32 

14 

17 

6 

8 

10 

26 

448.6 
120.5 

1,052.8 
664.0 
156.7 
216.0 

2.125.4 

9,532.6 
498.4 
170.6 

1,557.7 
342.1 
935.3 
109.2 
116.5 

2,420.0 

9 
10 
12 
16 
12 
34 

9 
15 
11 
19 

6 
14 

5 

1 
10 
23 

1.5 
.2 

38.7 

15.8 
3.3 
4.6 

37.2 
340.4 

13.5 
3.2 

10.1 
4.2 
5.8 
1.2 
1.0 

66.0 

10 
-86 
15 
61 
28 
26 
6 
11 
15 
36 

() 
24 
75 
199 
24 
16 

16.8 

3.6 

87.5 

60.5 

9.4 

16.7 

76.6 

1,279.3 

46.0 

9.7 

10.5 

13.6 

14.1 

3.0 

3.8 

249.5 

188 

-43 

18 

69 

8 

42 
17 
19 
16 
21 

714 
10 
63 
65 
17 
17 

1.4 
.8 

11.7 
7.7 
7.6 
7.7 
5.9 

13.5 

10.1 
6.1 
2.2 
4.3 
2.4 
4.0 
3.2 

10.1 

9.7 

1.5 
5.7 

11.4 
5.8 
7.0 
8.1 
6.1 

12.9 
9.8 
5.9 

() 
4.1 
1.5 
1.4 
2.8 
11.0 

9.0 

8.3 

8.3 

12.6 

8.7 

14.6 

11.7 

10.6 

18.6 

16.6 

17.6 

1.' 

9.0 

6.1 

7.2 

9.7 

21.9 

15.9 

11 
17 
48 
12 
25 
57 
27 
39 
34 
25 
59 
17 
10 
18 
11 
50 

28 

2.09 
.35 

Burroughs... ^ 

4.71 
3.99 

1.90 

Digital  Equipment* 

Honeywell —  • 

1.5) 
4.08 
11.03 

Moore    — 

133.6 
52.1 

1.62 
2.15 

Natmnal  Cash  Register                     

456.7 

.47 

Pi  tnpv- Bowes                       

98.1 

1.02 

SCM  «                               

241.2 

..       2  29.0 

30.2 

..        654.0 

1.54 

Standard  Register 

Uarco  1                    

1.37 
1.87 

Xerox 

3.16 

Industry  composite 

..    5,620.0 

11 

20. 467. 4 

4 

546.4 

20 

1,900.8 

21 

5.24 

Oil   (crude.    Integrated    domestic   and    interna- 

•'<>"3l):                                                               ,„.  „ 

Amerada  Hess     2374.0 

American  Petrolina                 72.4 

(?) 

8 

11 

12 

6 

8 

34 

20 

5 

18 

8 

10 

3 

11 

33 

15 

-3 

10 

24 

19 

24 

8 

20 

-5 

7 

7 

11 

1.341.4 
284.8 
124.4 

1.837.3 

3. 827.  7 

1,862.1 
289.0 
299.8 

3,689.1 

184.0 

20.215.0 

1,405.3 

7,733.9 
679.6 
152.8 

1,291.1 
151.2 
10, 470. 0 
386.3 
814.8 
301.4 

2.  568. 4 
166.9 
133.1 

4,075.9 
525.4 

5,  829.  5 

-1 
4 
7 

10 

5 

3 

18 

17 

11 

2 

8 

5 

5 

13 

12 

8 

1 

12 

18 

11 

20 

6 

17 

16 

5 

4 

13 

16.2 

5.3 

1.3 

22.6 

62.2 

28.1 

3.3 

-2.2 

46.6 

.5 

491.0 

24.5 

116.0 

13.8 

16.4 

24.3 

3.7 

161.4 

5.0 

14.4 

4.8 

38.1 

3.7 

5.0 

70.6 

12.8 

145.8 

-41 
44 
116 
15 
11 
23 
183 

46 
(5) 
13 

-9 

8 

26 

13 

18 

22 

8 

48 

21 

17 

5 

-14 
33 

-21 
15 
13 

81.1 

18.1 

6.2 

71.2 

192.5 

99.1 

8.3 

3.1 

170.2 

1.3 

1,530.0 

75.1 

472.0 
50.6 
63.0 
79.8 
13.4 

57J.  1 
14.3 
58.7 
13.6 

148.4 
15.2 
15.4 

280.5 
37.6 

547.1 

-39 

38 

16 

65 

-9 

-5 

133 

-81 

21 

79 

1 

-37 

-16 

24 

6 

-10 

9 

6 

29 

24 

9 

12 

10 

27 

7 

-2 

7 

4.3 
7.3 
4.2 
4.7 
6.1 
5.7 
4.1 

(») 
4.6 
1.1 
9.1 
6.7 
5.9 
8.2 
35.6 

.8 
9.2 
5.8 
4.8 
6.7 
5.5 
5.7 
8.3 
15.1 

6.6 
9.3 
9.4 

(5) 

5.4 
2.2 
4.5 
5.9 
5.0 
1.7 
4.0 
3.3 

8^7^ 
8.1 

5.7 
7.2 
42.0 
6.7 
7.3 
6.4 
3.8 
6.6 
5.8 
5.8 
11.7 
10.9 
8.8 
8.7 
9.2 

(?) 

12.8 

9.6 

19.5 

8.0 

7.1 

10.3 

.7 

10.8 

3.2 

12.8 

5.3 

8.4 

13.2 

31.0 

10.2 

11.2 

11.4 

8.9 

9.7 

20.9 

8.4 

20.6 

15.2 

9.1 

6.7 

10.8 

18 
15 
10 
10 
20 
13 
17 
86 
11 
22 
13 
28 
11 
33 
19 
13 
11 
U 
20 
14 
19 
22 
34 
33 
13 
20 
12 

2.23 
2.35 

Apco  Oil - 

Ashland  Oil  '                                     

..       231.2 
483.  7 

2.28 
2.76 

Atlantic  Richfield 

Cities  Service                                     

..'1,013.6 
..      1489.6 

3.40 
3.84 

Clark  Oil  &  Refining        

..       2  81.0 
84.4 
..«  1,024.6 
..       M8.7 
..    5,377.0 
365.2 
..'« 1,955.0 

1.17 

Commonwealth  Oil  Refining          

.08 

Continental  Oil 

3.38 
.90 

6.83 

Gettv  Oil                              

3.98 

GulfOil                 

2.  27 

Kerr-McGee                        

169.2 
..       2  46.0 

2.  14 

1.  74 

Marathon  Oil 

..     2  358.0 

2.67 

Mississippi  River                 ..  

2  40.4 

1.48 

Mobil  Oil                               

..>«2,760.0 

5.65 

..     21108.3 

2.47 

Pennzoil                                             

..      2  218.4 

1.80 

Petrolane'                           

87.0 

1.39 

Phillips  Petroleum 

QuakerState  Oil  Refining 

SEDCO' 

Shell  Oil                            

..     2671.0 

44.2 

..       2  32.8 

..    1,075.7 

1.98 
1.09 
1.60 
3.86 

Skelly  Oil                          

137.2 

3. 17 

Standard  Oil  (California) 

..    1,554.9 

6.45 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Company 


4th  Change  12  Chang*  4th  Changs  12  Chang*  4th  4th 

luarter  from  months  from  quarter  from  months  from  quarter  quarter 

1972  1971  1972  1971  1972  1971  1972  1971  1972  1971 

(n^llions)  (percenO  (millions)  (percent)  (millions)  (percent)  (millions)  (percent)  (percent)  (percenO 


Oil   (crude,   integrated  domestic  and  Interna 
tlonil)— Continued 

Standard  Oil  (Indiana) "  Jl 

Standard  Oil  (Ohio) 

Suburban  Propane  Gas 

Sun  Oil 

Tesoro  Petroleum' 

Texaco '2 

Union  Oil  of  California 


Industry  composite 24 


Paper: 

Avery  Products" 

Crown  Zellerbach , 

Oennison  Manufacturinf.. 

Domtar 

Great  Northern  Nekoou.. 

Hammermill  Paper 

International  Paper 

Kimberty-CUrk 

Masonite' 

Mead 

Scott  Paper 

St  Regis  Paper , 

Union  Camp , 

Westvaco' 


Industry  composite 2 


Personal  care  products:  Cosmetics,  soap,  etc.: 

Alberto-Culver' , 

Avon  Products 

Chesebrougb- Pond's , 

Clorox' 

Colgate-Palmolive , 

Economics  Laboratory* 

Gillette 

International  Ravors  &  Fragrances 

Procter  4  Gamble  • 


Industry  composite 2. 


259.7 


Publishing:  Periodicals,  books,  newspapers: 

Gannett 

Groller 

Knigtit  Newspapers 

MacMlllan   

McGraw-Hill 

Media  General 

Meredith* 

New  York  Times 

Prentice-Hall 

Ridder  Publications 

Time 

Times  Mirror 

Washington  Post 


Industry  composite 1  027. 7 


Radio  and  TV  broadcasting: 

Capital  Cities  Broadcasting 

Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 
Metromedia 


Industry  composite. 


Railroads: 

Burlington  Northern 

Missouri  PKific  Railroad ... 

Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad 

Rio  Grande  Industries 

Santa  Fe  Industries 

Seaboard  Coa^  Line  Industries. 

Southern  Pacific 

Southern  Railway 

Union  Pacific 


Industry  composite 2, 074. 1 


Retailing:   Department,  discount,  mail  order, 
variety,  food,  specialty  stores: 

Albertson's'.- 

Allied  Stores'* 

Allied  Supermarkets* 

Amfac. , 

Associated  Dry  Goods'* 

Big  Bear  Stores'* 

Broadway-Hale  Stores'* 

Colonial  Stores 

Cook  United 

Cunningham  Drug  Stores' 

Daylin' 

Dayton-Hudson'* 

Dillon* 

Drug  Fair* 

Eckerd  Drugs* 

Edison  Brothers  Stores 


Footnotes  &t  end  of  table. 
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March  19,  1973 


Sales 


Pnms 


Margins 


Return 
com. 

months 
ending 
Dec.  31 


415.9 
389.6 
42.5 
550.8 
«57.7 
596.0 
655.4 


309.6 


50.3 
291.3 
■48.3 
146.0 
112.9 
124.7 
527.8 
263.5 

64.9 
281.6 
233.6 
277.0 
156.2 
129.2 


707.4 


44.4 

355.0 
91.3 
82.9 

454.4 
44.8 

240.0 
33.5 

913.3 


81.9 
83.0 
85.6 

116.6 
12S.S 
32.0 
39.6 
91.7 
39.4 
3&6 
66.5 
)1164.7 
62.7 


32.5 

418.7 

56.4 


507.5 


292.5 
166.2 
217.2 
38w6 

256.9 
291.3 
334.8 
184.5 
2B0.1 


180.3 
337.8 
237.7 
229.4 
271.0 
65.6 
209.3 
173.1 
146.5 
'29.9 
133.1 
112.8 
156.7 
45.0 
46.5 
98.6 


14 
8 
16 
22 
22 
17 
(•) 


».  477.0 
1,458.9 

148.3 
1,940.0 

220.7 
9.198.0 
2,129.9 


10 
4 

27 
5 

25 
18 
6 


{79.4 

19.3 

2.9 

47.0 

4.4 

266.6 

32.8 


14 

5 

24 

15 

37 

9 

8 


$374.7 

59.7 

8.3 

155.2 

14.3 

889.0 

121.9 


10 
1 

28 
2 

49 

-2 

6 


5.6 
5.0 
6.8 
8.5 
7.7 
10.3 
5.9 


5.6 
5.1 
6.4 
9.0 
6.8 
11.0 
(•) 


10.2 
5.7 
14.3 
13.6 
17.5 
12.8 
9.5 


12       91.512.1 


9     1,  787. 6 


9      6,  244. 1 


7.4 


7.6 


10.9 


28 
12 
20 

6 
12 

4 

5 
11 
13 
16 
26 
14 
22 

9 


154.7 

27 

2.5 

1.107.6 

12 

12.3 

178.2 

12 

2.7 

562.2 

3 

5.4 

409.8 

11 

5.5 

394.7 

7 

2.3 

2,093.3 

6 

30.7 

1,014.0 

8 

15.4 

255.6 

<? 

7.4 

1,128.5 

6.3 

813.8 

9 

11.0 

1,026.5 

12 

13.0 

601.6 

16 

10.3 

472.0 

10 

6.5 

355 
90 
27 
20 
16 

546 
68 

136 
4 
27 
36 
35 
61 

237 


8.1 
44.1 

9.0 
17.4 
10.2 

4.7 
102.7 
55.7 
26.6 
28.0 
38.6 
41.3 
38.8 
13.1 


60 
39 
20 
36 

21 
45 
50 
76 

f^ 
48 
93 
49 
161 


5.0 
4.2 
5.6 
3.7 
4.3 
1.8 
5.6 
5.3 
1.4 
2.2 
4.6 
4.7 
6.6 
5.0 


1.4 
2.5 
5.3 
3.3 
4.6 
.3 
3.6 
2.7 
12.3 
2.0 
4.4 
2.9 
5.0 
1.6 


13.4 
7.6 

13.8 
7.4 
7.8 
2.8 
3.3 
9.9 

16.2 
4.4 
7.3 
7.7 

13.0 
5.0 


11       10,2W.8 


131.2 


66 


52 


4.8 


3.3 


8.4 


16 
15 
13 
20 
14 
24 
17 
17 
12 


1819 

1.005.3 

350.8 

267.5 

1,807.6 

169.6 

870.6 

137.8 

3.681.9 


11 
15 
16 
19 
13 
23 
19 
23 
11 


1.2 
54.7 

6.4 

5.9 
19.1 

2.7 
20.3 

5.2 
70.9 


IS 
8 
15 
16 
19 
18 
11 
20 
8 


5.9 
124.9 
26.9 
22.3 
67.5 
10.4 
75.0 
21.5 
290.1 


61 
14 
15 
21 
19 
20 
20 
28 
14 


2.6 
15.4 
7.0 
7.1 
4.2 
5.9 
3.5 
15.6 
7.8 


2.6 
16.4 
6.8 
7.4 
4.0 
6.2 
8.9 
15.2 
8.0 


12.6 
37.0 
20.4 
34.7 
17.8 
17.7 
24.0 
21.7 
18.4 


8.480.0 


10 


186.3 


13 


644.7 


17 


8.2 


6.1 


19.9 


21 
16 
13 
9 

10 
16 
3 
18 
13 
10 

16 


288l1 
292.6 
310.4 
393.9 
430.1 
118.5 
162.6 
330.6 
144.1 
142.9 
511.0 
611.1 
217.8 


18 
14 
14 
2 
6 
1 
9 
14 
7 

10 
10 
17 
13 


7.7 
1.9 
7.0 
6.7 
8.4 
2.8 
0.8 
5.1 
5.4 
3.3 
13.6 
13.6 
4.7 


9 
-39 
32 
56 
26 
18 
42 
126 
10 

~ii 

39 


23.0 

9.6 

20.8 

14.9 

23.1 

8.0 

4.7 

12.4 

17.1 

12.1 

28.8 

42.0 

10.0 


13 

-17 

31 

U 

17 

10 

28 

31 

3 

4 

11 

21 

48 


9.4 
2.3 
8.1 
5.8 
6.7 
8.6 
2.1 
5.6 

13.6 
8.7 

20.5 
8.2 
7.4 


10.4 
4.5 
6.9 
4.0 
5.9 
8.5 
1.5 
2.9 
14.1 
10.2 

n 

6.2 


16.3 

8.1 

17.0 

6.4 

11.8 

12.1 

7.3 

12.0 

21.7 

11.4 

11.4 

18.8 

15.5 


3,951.6 


81.1 


28 


226.5 


19 


7.9 


&2 


12.8 


16 
13 
31 


118.5 

1,403.2 

181.9 


21 
11 
19 


5.1 

29.4 

6.3 


18 
28 
80 


17.0 
82.9 
12.5 


30 
28 
63 


15.7 

7.0 

11.2 


15.4 
6.2 
8.1 


22.8 
22.1 
15.2 


15 


1,703.6 


12 


40.8 


32 


112.4 


31 


8.0 


7.0 


21.1 


14 
8 
26 
11 
13 
11 
8 
8 
12 


1,098.0 
642.9 
850.8 
142.0 
972.8 

1,122.2 

1,290.9 
723.8 

1,094.4 


7 
7 
8 
6 
8 
6 
9 
12 
11 


18.8 
4.7 
22.4 
4.1 
20.1 
22.3 
32.2 
12.7 
34.5 


207 

^') 

(•) 

3 

-13 

91 

2 

-14 

12 


48.7 
16.6 
64,9 
15.1 
81.0 
82.4 

106.2 
59.4 

104.5 


38 
43 
48 

4 
21 
28 

7 
13 
16 


6.4 

2.8 

10.3 

10.6 

7.8 

7.7 

9.6 

6.9 

11.9 


2.4 

?> 
(•) 

11.4 
10.2 

4.5 
10.2 

8.7 
11  9 


3.2 
3.2 
5.4 
6.2 
6.0 
8.9 
6.4 
6.9 
6.8 


12 


7.937.7 


171.9 


45 


580.9 


21 


8.3 


6.4 


5.9 


31 
10 

6 
43 

6 
25 
17 

5 
10 
20 
27 
17 
57 

4 
18 
12 


651.3 

1.410.5 

997.0 

750.2 

1.022.8 

233.9 

876.3 

722.2 

514.5 

95.6 

509.3 

1,221.6 

481.7 

162.5 

144.9 

333.1 


22 
11 

5 
30 

5 
17 
18 

4 

9 
11 
35 
14 
29 

8 
16 
15 


2.0 
2.7 
1.0 
6.6 
9.3 
1.3 
6.3 
2.5 
3.9 

.7 
2.3 
3.9 
2.7 

.4 
2.1 
5.2 


25 

182 

47 

20 

24 

18 

23 

-18 

-16 

19 

19 

10 

48 

-63 

14 

19 


7.2 

24.0 

2.0 

24.7 

36.6 

3.6 

31.1 

9.1 

6.9 

.9 

9.9 

26.4 

8.5 

1.2 

5.5 

12.1 


25 
50 

?7> 
12 
-9 
22 

-10 
-3 
56 
30 
21 
31 

-45 
23 
19 


1.1 
.8 
.4 
2.9 
3.4 
2.0 
3.0 
1.4 
2.7 
2.4 
1.8 
1.2 
1.7 
.9 
4.6 
5.3 


1.2 
.3 
.3 

3.4 
2.9 
2.1 
2.9 
1.8 
3.5 
2.4 
1.9 
1.3 
1.8 
2.6 
4.7 
5.0 


16.9 

10 

5.3 

14.0 

12.4 

12.6 

112 

11.3 

9.1 

4.0 

13.3 

19 

22.2 

13 

22.3 

14.9 


P-E 
2-28 


16 
20 
14 
14 
13 
12 
11 


19 


40 
14 
10 
16 
14 
22 
17 
16 
16 
14 
13 
13 
18 
19 


17 


15 
61 
39 
34 
29 
47 
23 
75 
30 


36 


36 
8 

26 
9 
14 
18 
9 
13 
14 
20 
10 
16 
13 


16 


23 
15 
10 


16 


II 
9 

11 
6 
8 
7 
9 

10 

12 


14 
10 
12 
12 
16 

8 
23 

9 

7 
10 

8 
12 
20 
10 
26 
12 


12 

months 

earnings 

per 

share 


5.37 
4.39 
1.91 
3.41 
2.82 
3.27 
3.45 


3.83 


.90 
1.63 
3.03 
1.14 
3.35 

.64 
2.30 
2.39 
1.69 
1.08 
1.11 
2.92 
2.57 
1.22 


1.69 


1.25 
2.16 
2.20 
1.17 
3.21 
.84 
2.54 
1.21 
3.64 


2.90 


1.13 
1.60 
2.00 
1.00 
.92 
2.22 
1.67 
1.06 
1.65 
1.33 
3.96 
1.25 
2.08 


1.41 


2.29 
2.88 
2.05 


2.66 


3.80 
173 
112 
2.39 
3.23 
5.96 
4.06 
3.94 
4.62 


4.72 


1.25 
2.80 

.38 
2.16 
2.78 
2.90 
1.67 
2.09 
1.50 

.79 
1.64 
1.63 
1.73 

.81 
1.19 
2.87 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

SURVEY  OF  CORPORATE  PERFORMANCE:  4TH  QUARTER  1972— Continued 


Sales 


Profits 


Margins 


Company 


4th  Change  12  Change  4th  Change  12  Change  4th  4th 

quarter  from  months  from  quarter  from  months  from  quarter  quarter 

1972  1971  1972  1971  1972  1971  1972  1971  1972  1971 

(millions)  (percent)  (millions)  (percent)  (millions)  (percent)  (millions)  (percent)  (percent)  (percent) 


Return 
com. 

T2 
months 
ending 
Dec.  31 


Retailing  Department,  discount,  mail  order, 
variety,  food,  specialty  stores — Continued 

d-Mart'-... $52.5 

Federated  Oept.  Stores i* 626.9 

First  National  Stores « 213.2 

Food  Fair  Stores  " 603.4 

Franklin  Stores*. 57.3 

Gamble-Skogmo  i* 3410 

Giant  Food'! 132.1 

Gimbel  Brothers" 202.3 

Gordon  Jewelry ' 32.8 

Grand  Unionu 340.4 

Grant(W.T.)u 403.1 

Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  ". 1.609.2 

Great  Scott  Supermarkets  1 65.2 

Interstate  Stores '» 158.2 

Interstate  United  * 43.0 

Jewel'*. 448.1 

Kresge(S.S.)'* 916.7 

Kroger 946.5 

Kuhns  Big  K  Stores 37. 4 

Lerner  Stores  1* 110.6 

Lucky  Stores'* 490.1 

Macke' >37.9 

Macy(R.H.)" 269.4 

Marcon* 872.0 

Marshall  Field '* 121.7 

May  Department  Stores '* 348.2 

McCrory'* .  313.1 

Mercantile  Stores'* 112.4 

Murphy  (G.C.) 147.8 

National  Tea« 354.0 

New  Process 33.9 

PennFrult' 75.5 

Penney  (J.  C.)'*.. 1,404.6 

Peoples  Drugstores 68.6 

Pneumo  Dynamics'" '62.7 

Pueblo  International'* 127.0 

Rapid-American" 5815 

Revco  (D.S.)  " 64.4 

Rite  Aid 53.0 

Ruddick  n 50.5 

Safeway  Stores 1.933.8 

Sears.  Roebuck  " 2, 829. 9 

Skaggs 114.9 

Southland 3115 

Star  Supermarkets 41.8 

Stop  ashopu 225.0 

Supermarkets  General  " 292.4 

Tandy* 161.7 

Thriftimart* 65.0 

Thrifty  Drug  Stores ' 93. 4 

Vornado" 182.7 

Walgreen  ' 272. 7 

Weis  Markets 68.0 

Wickes'* 237.1 

WInn-Olxle  Stores* 623.5 

Woolworth  (F.  W.) 1.063.7 

2ale« 191.3 

Zayre'* 224.3 

Industry  composite 

Savings  and  loan: 

First  Charter  Financial 

Great  Western  Financial 

Imperial    Corporation   of   America 

Industry  composite 

Service  industries  (leasing,  vending  machines, 
wholesaling,  real  estate  builders  and  devel- 
opers, etc.): 

AIco  Standard  ' '171.5 

Alpha  Portland  Industries »36. 0 

American  District  Telegraph >33.3 

American  Medical  International' 34.5 

American  Medicorp. 49.6 

APL» 43.4 

Areata  National  * •60.0 

Baldwin  (D.H.) *43.7 

Bergen  Brunswig' 61.3 

Castle  (A.M.) 31.5 

Centex* 72.9 

Commercial  Metals' 50.7 

Computer  Sciences  • '  35.6 

Dl  Giorgio 110.5 

Dillingham. 142.2 

Donnelley(R.  R.)Sons 103.8 

Dravo-... 175.0 

Dun  &  Bradstreet 109. 2 

Emery  Air  Freight 40.6 

Engelhard  Mineral  &  Chemical 647.6 

Fischbach  4  Moore' '  84.2 

Fleming 227.0 

Foremost- McKesson* 542.4 

Genuine  Parts 111.8 

Grainger  (W.W.) 55.6 

Interphoto'* 32.9 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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13 

-1 

3 
12 

4 

9 
10 
20 

5 
23 
17 
13 
-2 
17 

9 
23 
10 

i? 
11 
11 

9 
16 

6 
11 
40 
19 

5 
-7 

7 

-11 

17 

6 
(•) 
11 
20 
12 
31 

6 
13 
12 
14 
14 
23 

7 
22 
22 
-1 
10 
-13 
11 
20 
35 
13 

9 
11 
14 


$222.9 

2. 537.  5 

844.5 

1,964.8 

16Z5 

1.321.9 

58Z2 

797.3 

127.7 

1,333.3 

1,549.6 

6.  085.  2 

247.3 

580.6 

176.7 

1,928.7 

3,581.9 

3,  790. 5 

95.9 

417.9 

1.923.9 

143.9 

1,063.6 

3,247.6 

484.4 

1,422.1 

1,070.9 

434.8 

4216 

1.544.6 

1212 

356.5 

5, 305. 2 

2310 

279.0 

482.7 

2,531.8 

235.3 

196.2 

202.4 

6, 057. 6 

10, 706. 8 

357.4 

1,2210 

126.6 

963.7 

1,115.8 

470.5 

257.5 

396.6 

802.7 

889.5 

240.0 

779.0 

1,952.7 

3, 141 1 

489.9 

882.4 


23 

13 

-2 

0 

7 

0 
15 

7 
17 

4 
16 
10 
11 
-1 
11 

9 
19 

2 

34 
12 

7 

7 

9 
10 

6 
12 
15 
14 

4 
-6 

1 

-5 

11 

8 
19  . 

4 

23 
15 
40 

5 
13 
10 
12 
14 
19 
10 
21 
21 
-1 

9 
-11 

7 
11 
33 
13 
12 
11 
16 


$0.6 

26.2 

.2 

1.6 

1.9 

4.6 

1.4 

3.4 

1.3 

1.9 

2.3 

-14 

.4 

-18 

.8 

5.1 

22.3 

12.9 

2.0 

5.9 

6.7 

.8 

6.2 

15.4 

5.0 

10.2 

2.1 

4.7 

4.8 

.1 

2.2 

-.7 

44.4 

1.3 


-.4 

5.4 

2.1 

2.4 

.3 

31.9 

141.6 

12 

5.1 

.3 

1.1 

.3 

14 

.5 

1.5 

2.4 

13 

11 

5.8 

11.6 

49.9 

15.5 

2.4 


60 
13 
(') 

-56 
10 
12 

-15 
24 
34 

-42 
97 

\^ 

7 

13 
12 
(») 
60 

-11 
21 
16 
49 
16 
23 
31 
21 
-4 

-98 

-45 
(») 
19 

-33 
(») 

'^ 
13 
43 
-71 
14 
14 
26 
19 

3 

34 

-86 

28 

(») 

4 
-6 
18 
10 
36 
10 

5 

20 
24 


$2.9 

102.5 

-.1 

5.0 

2.8 
21.2 

15 
110 

18 

10 

311 

-51.6 

1.6 
-4.4 

11 

28.6 

1018 

212 

2.7 
210 
215 

12 
216 
618 
210 
44.4 
113 
115 

7.9 
.9 

7.5 

-.9 

150.0 

1.3 
-.1 

1.6 
211 

12 

11 

1.9 

91.1 

588.3 

4.6 

213 

.8 

4.6 

4.3 
114 
-.1 

10 
11.1 
12.4 

18 
112 
40.7 
712 
25.7 
11.3 


125 
14 

-S 

16 

23 

2 

10 

16 

-40 

-7 


1.2 

4.2 

.1 

.3 

12 

1.3 

1.1 

1.7 

19 

.6 

.6 


^? 

'% 

"il 

a 

13 

1.1 

25 

2.4 

-36 

1.4 

55 

15 

27 

13 

-10 

1.4 

66 

2.2 

17 

2.3 

16 

1.8 

15 

4.1 

18 

2.9 

4 

.7 

12 

4.2 

-5 

12 

-90  .. 

-33 

15 

(•) 

(•) 

18 

12 

-50 

1.9 

-"il 

(5 

(•) 

98 

.!! 

17 

13 

51 

4.6 

-43 

.5 

14 

1.6 

IS 

10 

-11 

2.8 

18 

1.6 

-14 

.6 

37 

.5 

-53 

.1 

32 

18 

0) 

.7 

9 

1.6 

0 

1.3 

14 

2.3 

1 

4.8 

32 

2.5 

11 

1.8 

3 

4.7 

33 

11 

36 

1.1 

19 
4.0 
(0 
.6 
13 
1.2 
1.3 
1.5 
15 
1.0 
.4 

'I 
(0 
1.6 
1.2 
2.7 
1.3 

4^'^ 
1.7 
2.1 
2.2 
1.4 
18 
2.6 

.7 
4.1 
15 

.6 
12.6 

.7 
11 
2.9 

(•) 
1.3 

.7 
13 
4.2 
1.8 
1.6 
4.9 
2.6 
1.5 

.8 

.4 
1.0 
IS 

1.2 
2.2 
10 
2.4 
1.9 
4.9 
7.5 
1.0 


14.0 
118 
-.1 

18 

11 

7.7 
115 

19 
11.7 

19 

11.2 

-11 

110 

-4.9 

13 
112 
119 

15 
211 
212 
24.2 

15 
11.6 

15 
115 

lis 

217 
111 

7.2 

.7 

315 

-18 

114 

17 
-1.0 

16 
116 
24.1 
216 

4.7 
118 
14.4 

12 
14.4 

10 

7.5 

7.5 
117 
-.3 
12.9 

15 
11.2 
17.5 
118 
21.5 

12 
110 
116 


P-£ 
2-28 


8 

21 

« 

7 

8 

8 

16 

15 

U 

13 

'1 

^? 
13 
48 
12 
11 
10 
14 

9 
14 
13 
14 
14 

6 
25 
10 
59 
16 
(•) 
35 
17 
(0 
15 

5 
31 
57 

8 
11 
29 
23 
21 

7 
11 
22 
19 
(') 
10 

7 

10 
12 
12 
19 

9 
16 

9 
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12 

months 

earnings 

per 

share 


2.12 

2.39 

-.08 

.65 
1.70 
182 
2.13 
1.53 
1.25 
1.40 
2.36 
-2.08 
1.12 
-.81 
1.06 
185 

.92 
1.73 
1.56 
4.62 

.94 
1.03 
2.84 
1.93 
2.18 
2.90 
4.06 
128 
2.00 

.12 

.75 
-.68 
2.64 

.53 
-.16 

.36 
143 
1.S4 

.81 

.46 
157 
177 

.93 
1.32 
1.39 
1.45 

.50 

1.68 

-.11 

.93 
1.83 
1.92 
1.61 
1.82 
2.03 
2.60 
1.97 
2.31 


24,5516 

13 

91,054.7 

10 

5414 

11 

1,927.0 

7 

2.2 

2.2 

11.8 

IS 

2.04 

71.9 
719 
47.0 

17 

15 
23 

268.3 

291.6 
1713 

20 
13 

20 

12.4 

115 

17 

1 
26 

37 

46.6 
37.3 
22.8 

16 
23 
35 

17.2 
116 
14.2 

210 
12.4 
12.8 

14.3 
111 
14.7 

11 
10 
8 

1.92 
2.50 
1.61 

195. 9 

17 

7313 

17 

215 

16 

1016 

22 

111 

113 

14.0 

9 

2.01 

16 

672.8 

10 

17 

72 

119 

-9 

2.2 

1.5 

110 

7 

1.20 

40 

1317 

30 

.7 

-20 

15 

60 

2.0 

15 

7.8 

8 

1.82 

11 

1211 

1 

2.7 

12 

16 

11 

10 

10 

11.4 

31 

1.77 

15 

137.3 

63 

2.4 

18 

14 

63 

7.0 

18 

112 

16 

1.42 

17 

191.4 

15 

2.4 

19 

110 

13 

4.9 

4.8 

13 

8 

1.01 

11 

1513 

11 

1.2 

12 

19 

10 

2.8 

2.8 

118 

9 

1.80 

15 

221.3 

10 

1.3 

34 

18 

76 

2.2 

1.9 

116 

10 

.87 

-2 

1518 

16 

2.8 

16 

18 

39 

13 

13 

218 

10 

144 

-t-2 

2413 

1 

.5 

12 

.6 

(») 

.9 

.8 

-89.9 

(') 

60 

25 

1214 

19 

.5 

103 

1.3 

91 

1.7 

1.0 

19 

7 

2.75 

-fl 

264.2 

11 

4.2 

23 

14.1 

23 

18 

4.7 

27.4 

19 

.99 

36 

2117 

12 

.7 

160 

2.7 

116 

1.4 

.7 

114 

8 

1.81 

17 

132.4 

4 

-.3 

(») 

-41.  S 

(•) 

(») 

18 

156.0 

(») 

-109 

■f2 

4518 

5 

1.5 

9 

11 

22 

1.4 

1.2 

12.8 

9 

1.34 

-fl 

5313 

1 

2.8 

(») 

7.9 

258 

1.5 

7^'^ 

4.6 

18 

.56 

14 

3516 

4 

14 

24 

211 

7 

11 

119 

17 

1.37 

-22 

3718 

-12 

2.4 

39 

14 

19 

1.3 

.8 

7.8 

9 

2.92 

14 

4013 

12 

19 

16 

34.0 

15 

11 

10 

218 

29 

2.63 

29 

141.6 

24 

2.7 

52 

12 

42 

16 

16 

41.2 

60 

1.07 

20 

1, 931 4 

24 

115 

8 

36.6 

17 

1.6 

1.8 

111 

16 

1.28 

1? 

3612 

13 

1.7 

11 

7.2 

14 

2.0 

2.1 

113 

23 

2.63 

20 

871.7 

12 

1.7 

24 

14 

18 

.8 

.7 

14.9 

9 

1.20 

-2 

2,006.7 

5 

17 

-2 

31.8 

4 

1.6 

1.6 

17.0 

8 

2.12 

13 

450.5 

13 

16 

-4 

17.6 

S 

19 

19 

17.5 

39 

1.13 

30 

1917 

23 

4.0 

40 

12.4 

32 

7.3 

18 

22.6 

37 

1.00 

2 

102.8 

34 

.3 

-47 

.8 

-5 

1.0 

2.0 

4.8 

6 

.75 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD - 

SURVEY  OF  CORPORATE  PERFORMANCE:  4TH  QUARTER 

-SENATE 

1972— Continued 

March  19, 

1973 

Sales 

Profits 

Mart 

ins 

Return 

com. 

eqy. 

12 

months 

ending 

Dec.  31 

P  E 
2-28 

12 

months 

earnings 

per 

share 

Company                                                (ft 

4th 

uarter 

1972 

llions) 

Change 

from 

1971 

(percent) 

12 

months 

1972 

(millions) 

Change 

from 

1971 

(percent) 

4th 

quarter 

1972 

(millions) 

Change              12 

from      months 

1971           1972 

(percent)   (millions) 

Change 

from 

1971 

(percent) 

4th 

quarter 

1972 

(percent) 

4th 

quarter 

1971 

(percent) 

Service  industries  (leasing,  vending  machines, 
wholesaling,   real  estate  builders  and  de- 
velopers,   etc  ) — Continued 

Interpublic  Group       

»1.3 
37.5 
35.0 
84.5 

169.5 

134.6 

3  29.4 
83.4 
52.7 

103.6 
34.9 

261.3 
54.5 
29.4 
49.2 
42.3 

105  2 
52.1 

156.7 
56.3 

282.1 

160.6 

291.0 
32.0 
34.9 
49.9 

109.8 
86.1 
78.1 

144.2 
56.7 

(') 
86 
27 
17 

9 

13 

19 

-17 

48 

11 

18 

12 

-58 

-34 

1 
25 
32 
21 

4 
17 
10 

3 
22 
24 

2 
37 

5 

23 
14 
29 
10 

J136.6 
100.1 
131.7 
284.0 
653.8 
546.7 
117.5 
371.9 
149.9 
408.5 
133.1 

1.073.1 
215.0 
120.8 
195.3 
150.4 
369.6 
193.9 
609.8 
167.7 
311.2 
606.7 

1.203.2 
84.7 
115.8 
184.0 
425.6 
313.4 
292.3 
510.3 
227.6 

6 
-1 
20 
25 

9 
12 
17 
-22 
53 
12 
15 

3 
-54 
-27 

0 

26 
24 
16 

6 
11 

5 

6 
26 
27 
-1 
30 

5 
51 
14 
33 

7 

J3.3 
4.0 
1.4 
6.0 
7.1 
1.8 
.9 
1.7 
2.1 
5.0 
2.9 
6.2 
1.2 
.7 
2.3 
2.4 
4.8 
1.0 
1.3 
.4 
2.9 

13.0 
2.1 
2.9 
2.7 
.8 
3.2 
4.8 
1.1 

12.3 
4.4 

^6^2 

0 

98 

-31 
11 
66 

-25 

63 

2 

42 

66 

37 

224 

-11 

23 

32 

7 

0 

-18 
20 
12 
24 
79 

-15 
29 
-1 
20 
254 
15 
15 

{6.3 

1.4 

5.0 

19.5 

36.5 

7.2 

3.2 

6.6 

5.4 

22.6 

10.7 

20.7 

2.9 

2.1 

9.2 

8.2 

16.7 

2.9 

5.4 

1.2 

10.4 

39.4 

9.2 

5.6 

5.5 

4.5 

12.1 

14.9 

1.7 

50.1 

17.6 

26 
-84 
43 
97 
22 
12 
50 
23 
68 

7 

24 
28 
-2 
73 
-6 
26 
33 
11 

5 

-4 

19 

4 

28 
64 
-28 
34 
18 
42 
-20 
20 
19 

6.5 
10.7 
4.1 
7.2 
4.2 
1.4 
3.0 
2.0 
4.0 
4.8 
8.3 
2.4 
2.1 
2.4 
4.6 
5.6 
4.6 
1.8 

.8 

.7 
3.6 
8.1 

.7 
8.9 
7.8 
1.7 
2.9 
5.5 
1.4 
8.5 
7.8 

12^.'^ 
5.2 
4.3 

6.6 

1.4 

2.1 

2.2 

3.7 

5.3 

6.9 

1.6 

.7 

.5 

5.2 

5.7 

4.6 

2.1 

.9 

.9 

3.3 

6.5 

.7 

6.2 

9.4 

1.8 

3.1 

4.7 

.4 

9.5 

7.4 

26.1 

3.1 
11.1 
22.4 
14.7 
17.9 
15.1 

8.6 
19.4 
18.8 
18.1 

9.9 
13.8 

5.5 
20.5 
25.0 
16.7 
11. 0 
15.4 
12.4 
13.1 
17.8 
20.9 
19.4 
10.8 
14.6 
13  8 
26.5 

4.1 
27.4 
13.1 

7 
43 

8 
27 

6 
25 
16 

7 
12 
15 
38 

7 
15 
12 
11 
15 
31 
11 

7 

9 
11 

7 

10 
10 

9 

7 
11 

8 
16 
13 

9 

2.38 

Itel    

Jorgensen  (Earle  M.)    . 

.20 
3.32 

Kaufman  &  Broad'" 

Leasco. ..            _ 

1.26 
2.25 

Malone*  Hyde«. 

Manpower  •.              .             

1.23 
1.70 

Morrison-Knudsen.. 

Morse  Electric  Products*  

National  Service  Industries'... 

Nielsen  (A.C.)- 

Ogden., 

2.56 
1.93 
1.57 
1.01 
1.76 

Parsons  (Ralph  M.) 

Raymond  1  nternational 

1.31 
.76 

Retail  Credit 

2.86 

Ryan  Homes 

Ri  Jer  Systenns. .  _ 

Sav-A-Stop".. 

Scot  Lad  Foods' 

Scrivner-  Boogaan  • 

Servomation"  

1.26 

1.35 

.73 

2.43 

1.09 
1.91 

Scerry  S  Hutchinson 

3.59 

Super  Valu  Stores" 

Stcer?cope 

2.28 
2.45 

Then  f  son  (J.  Walter) 

Tfiar.gle-Facific  Forest  Products 

2.06 
2.43 

US.  Freigt.t  

I'S.  Hen  en 

VWR  United" 

1.86 
1.77 
.68 

V.arner  Communications 

Zapata' 

2.20 
3.21 

Industry  composite S 

Special  machinery  (farm,  construction,  mate- 
rials handling): 
Allis-Chalmers .  . 

855.6 

13 

21.364.2 

11 

191.0 

15 

611.3 

9 

3.3 

3.1 

14.0 

15 

1.45 

255.4 

43.9 

42.1 

649.3 

233.8 

425.1 

392.5 

78.6 

12 
30 
-3 
29 
11 
29 
14 
26 

960.3 

214.7 

167.9 

2,602.2 

897.6 

1.500.2 

1,497.7 

288.5 

3 

20 
-9 
20 
21 
26 
U 
20 

1.8 
1.4 
3.5 
50.8 
14.0 
35.3 
16.0 
3.2 

112 

110 

4 

107 

46 

34 

139 

217 

8.7 

5.0 

14.5 

206.4 

42.9 

112.2 

69.1 

6.2 

30 
86 
18 
61 
48 
77 
40 
141 

.7 
3.1 
8.3 
7.8 
6.0 
8.3 
4.1 
4.1 

.4 
1.9 
7.8 
4.9 
4.5 
8.0 
2.0 
1.6 

2.0 
8.6 
14.0 
18.9 
15.3 
14.6 
11.6 
7.2 

14 
10 
12 
18 
15 
12 
9 
10 

.70 

American  Hoist  &  Derrick" 

Bucyrus-Erie 

Caterpillar  Tractor 

1.31 
2.21 
3.62 

Clark  Equipment 

Deere" 

FMC 

Koehring<'> 

Industry  composite.  2 

3.20 
3.82 
2.03 
1.60 

120.7 

21 

8. 129. 2 

17 

125.9 

71 

465.1 

58 

5.9 

4.1 

14.0 

13 

2.92 

Steel: 

Alan  Wood  St»el 

32.6 
150.5 
506.7 
867.9 
>16.9 

48.2 
119.8 

31.1 

94.0 
385.7 
102.2 
323.8 
112.1 

58.1 

10.4 
269.2 

77.6 
117.3 

87.8 
423.1 
518.8 
163.5 

22 
41 
26 
40 
32 
66 
75 
153 
13 
35 
29 
50 
23 
13 
16 
46 
26 
25 
17 
65 
10 
55 

119.1 

571.7 

1.910.8 

3.113.6 

176.4 

181.5 

11 1.0 

129.8 

352.1 

1.169.8 

387.7 

1,189.4 

117.2 

211.3 

152.8 

1.018.9 

292.0 

1.660.2 

311.4 

1.595.7 

5. 128. 9 

607.8 

1 

18 
13 

5 
17 
25 
22 
111 
10 
17 
10 
11 

5 

16 

-2 

11 

13 

8 
14 
15 

9 
15 

.7 
4.8 

21.5 

52.4 
3.3 
3.6 
4.8 
1.7 
5.0 

16.8 
3.3 

11.9 

3.5 

.7 

1.9 

10.1 
1.5 

15.7 
2.5 
6.1 

54.7 
1.8 

(») 

^72^ 

1 

335 

38 

(') 

95 

7 
46 
50 
(») 

18 
'136 

(') 
221 
(») 

^8^ 

0) 

1.2 

17.7 

75.6 

131.6 

10.7 

9.7 

7.7 

5.8 

18.1 

65.9 

13.0 

39.3 

-3.6 

3.9 

6.5 

17.6 

1.5 

67.1 

8.8 

43.1 

157.0 

13.2 

137 

^^ 

-3 

157 

42 

86 

75 

12 

38 

4 

155 

(0 

131 

82 

56 

?S 
85 

'1 

181 

2.1 

3.2 
4.2 
6.0 
6.9 
7.5 
4.0 
5.4 
5.3 
4.4 
3.3 
3.7 
3.1 
1.1 
4.8 
3.7 
2.0 
3.8 
2.9 
1.9 
3.6 
1.0 

(») 

3^? 

8.4 
2.1 
9.0 

7^? 
5.8 
4.0 
2.8 

<2> 
1.5 
3.8 
1.0 

V) 
1.5 

.3 

(') 
4.3 

(») 

2.5 
9.4 
6.6 
6.4 
10.4 
15.3 
6.1 

n^9> 

8.4 
6.1 
5.7 
-1.8 
1.3 
7.3 
1.5 
3.0 
7.1 
15.3 
4.2 
4.3 
3.8 

14 
10 
9 
9 
9 
7 
8 
8 
8 
9 
8 
8 

<? 

9 
22 
13 
U 

3 

10 
10 

7 

1.34 

Allegheny  Luf^lum  Industries 

2.45 

ArmcoSteel      .   .       

Bf>thhh?m  Steel 

Carpenter  Technology  <  . .  

Copperweld  Steel 

2.28 
3.02 
2.51 
3.99 

Cyclops 

3.22 

Gable  1  ndustries  ^ 

Harsco          ...   

2.43 
2.29 

Inland  Sl^el  ...  

lnt»rhke                 

3.43 
3.26 

Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel 

KaiS'rSte»l 

2.43 
.71 

Keystone  Construction  Industries' 

LukensSteel   

Lykes-Youngstown    '■ 

McLouth  Steel 

2.08 

2.52 

.43 

1.26 

National  Steel 

3.59 

NVF. 

Republic  Steel... 

United  Stites  Steel     ..   n 

Wheeling-Pittsburgh  Steel      

5.72 
2.66 
2.90 
2.78 

Industry  composite 5 

877.3 

39 

21. 805. 1 

11 

230.1 

98 

177.2 

38 

3.9 

2.7 

5.6 

10 

2.67 

Textiles  and  apparel: 

Avondale  Mills' 

46.8 

74.9 

161.9 

479.0 

45.5 

152.6 

83.7 

78.9 

103.6 

36.8 

34.8 

72.7 

373.5 

41.4 

67.7 

117.4 

260.6 

88.9 

139.7 

133.2 

224.9 

53.2 

16 

13 

18 

9 

1 

2 

1 

5 

27 

26 

3 

6 

9 

12 

25 

18 

14 

8 

8 

14 

(0 

10 

159.6 
353.1 
567.1 

1.857.0 
174.3 
547.2 
314.0 
331.2 
366.6 
131.7 
137.5 
213.7 

1.425.0 
161.7 
244.6 
423.1 
981.1 
332.2 
537.3 
504.1 
631.9 
197.0 

9 
13 
12 

7 

23 

10 

5 

4 

17 
31 

^? 
7 

20 
39 
14 
11 
10 
10 
17 
14 
12 

1.9 
2.0 
7.5 

16.1 
1.2 
4.3 
3.9 
1.8 
1.5 
.8 
.8 
2.4 
6.9 
2.1 
2.9 
4.3 

11.5 
4.3 
3.9 
4.4 

13.6 
1.6 

32 

18 

15 

38 

10 

10 

-22 

-26 

V) 

-22 

-12 

-28 

-26 

119 

32 

40 

16 

10 

10 

29 

(•) 

57 

5.7 
15.3 
22.8 
51.0 

4.2 
13.7 
16.4 

8.2 

4.0 
.9 

1.7 

7.5 

11.1 

51 

8.2 
14.2 
37.7 
18.4 
14.2 
25.0 
29.0 

6.4 

-2 
9 
11 
40 
36 
18 

-7 

17 

(?) 

-73 

i6> 

138 
37 
15 
12 
5 
27 
12 
31 

4.0 
2.7 
4.7 
3.4 
2.6 
2.8 
1.6 
2.3 
1.4 
2.2 
2.4 
3.3 
1.9 
5.0 
4.2 
3.7 
4.4 
4.8 
2.8 
3.3 
6.0 
3.0 

3.5 
2.6 
4.8 
2.7 
2.3 
2.6 
6.0 
3.2 

2.8 
4.9 
2.7 
2.5 
4.0 
3.1 
4.3 
4.7 
2.8 
3.0 
(') 
2.1 

8.9 

14.0 

13.4 

7.1 

13.9 

8.6 

16.1 

6.0 

2.9 

3.9 

3.7 

9.0 

3.8 

9.0 

9.7 

9.6 

15.7 

16.5 

8.4 

18.5 

25.9 

16.0 

12 
11 
10 
15 

6 
10 

9 

7 

15 
20 
18 
10 
21 

7 

7 
14 
14 
15 

7 

16 
22 

7 

3.32 

Blue  Bell  • 

Brown  Group  '                       _ 

2.56 
3.08 

Burlington  Industries' 

2.03 

Chelsea  Industries  ' 

1.52 

Cluett,  Peabody 

Collins  &  Aikman  ° 

Cone  Mills 

Dan  River                              

1.38 

1.44 

2.67 

.65 

DHJ  Industries  " 

.66 

Duplen  ' 

.60 

Fieldcrest  Mills 

2.10 

Genesco  "  

.67 

Gf  aniteville 

Hanes... 

Hart  Schatlner  &  Marx  i« 

Interco'o... 

Jonathan  Logan 

Kayser-Roth  ' 

3.12 

1.92 
1.61 
3.72 
3.49 
2.30 

Levi  Strauss  "0 

Melville  Shoe      

2.30 
111 

Oxford  Industries" 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Company 


Textiles   and   apparel — Continued 

Puritan  Fashions '' 

Reeves  Bros." 

Riegel  Textile  ' 

Springs  Mills 

Stevens  (J.  P.)  • 

United  Merchants  &  Manufacturers'.. 

Warnaco 

West  Point-Pepperell  Manufacturer  .. 

Industry  composite 

Tire  and  rubber: 

Amerace  Esna 

Armstrong  Rubber' 

Cooper  Tire  &  Rubber 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber ' 

General  Tire  8.  Rubber'" 

Goodrich  (B.  F.) 

Goodyear  Tire  4  Rubber 

Richardson. 

Uniroyal... 

Industry  composite 

Tobacco  (cigars,  cigarettes): 

American  Brands 

Liggett  &  Myers 

Loews '  

Phillip  Morris 

Reynolds  (R.J.)  Industries 

Industry  composite 

Trucking: 

Consolidated  Freightways 

McLean  Trucking' 

Roadway  Express 

Smith's  Transfer. 

Spector  Industries 

T.I.M.E.-DC 

Transcon  Lines. 

Yellow  Freight  Systems 

Industry  composite 548.7 

Utilities  (telephone,  electric,  gas): 

Alaska  Interstate »34.1 

American  Electric  Power 227.  4 

American  Natural  Gas 194.3 

American  Te!.  &  Telegraph  " 5, 424. 6 

Arkansas  Louisiana  Gas 57.8 

Baltimore  Gas  8>  Electric 108.2 

Boston  Edison .   68.1 

Carolina  Power  &  Light 80.6 

Central  4  South  West  109.1 

Cincinnati  Gas  &  Electric 85.8 

Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating... 74.7 

Columbia  GasSystem 279.2 

Commonwealth  Edison 291.6 

Consolidated  Edison  of  NY 379.  5 

Consolidated  Natural  Gas 214.3 

Consumers  Power 202.3 

Continental  Telephone... 128.6 

Dayton  Power  4  Light 57.4 

Detroit  Edison. 176.8 

Duke  Power 131.0 

Duguesne  Light _ 56.9 

EI  Paso  Natural  Gas 282.8 

Florida  Power  4  Light... 155.0 

Florida  Power. 52.5 

General  Public  Utilities  151.8 

General  Telephone  4  Electronics 1,195.8 

Gulf  States  Utilities 61.9 

Houston  Liphting  4  Power _ 91.2 

Illinois  Power 69.9 

Lone  Star  Gas 77.8 

Long  Island  Lighting 98.0 

Mapco           38.4 

Middle  South  Utilities 152.0 

Mountain  States  Tel.  4  Tel.'" 233. 1 

National  Fuel  Gas 74.1 

New  England  Tel.  4  Telegraph  10 274.6 

New  York  State  Electric  4  Gas 61.2 

Northeast  Utilities  122.0 

Northern  Illinois  Gas  107.8 

Noithern  1  iiliana  Public  Service 98.4 

Northfri  States  Power 113.9 

Ohio  Ef'i'^nn 88.4 

Pacific  Gas  4  Electric 340. 1 

Pacific  Lighting 236.1 

Pacific  Northwest  Bell  Tel.w 137.3 

Pacilc  Tel  4  Tel.i"    637.8 

Penp<:ylvaoia  Power  4  Light 89.7 

PeoplesGas'     180.7 

Philadelphia  Electric 174.8 

Potomac  Electric  Power 70.9 

Public  Service  of  Colorado 73.8 

Public  Service  of  Indiana 58.1 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Return 

Sales 

Profits 

Margins 

com. 

eqy. 

12 

4th 

Change 

12 

Change 

4th 

Change 

12 

Change 

4th 

4th 

12 

months 

quarter 

from 

months 

from 

quarter 

from 

months 

from 

quarter 

quarter 

months 

earnings 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

ending 

P-E 

per 

(millions) 

(percent) 

(millions) 

(percent) 

(millions) 

(percent) 

(millions) 

(percent) 

(percent) 

(percent) 

Dec.  31 

2  28 

share 

$35.0 

(0 

$142.4 

21 

$1.8 

(0 

$5.5 

22 

5.2 

n 

26.4 

5 

1.71 

53.1 

20 

199.1 

12 

1.4 

25 

5.6 

3 

2.7 

9.1 

3 

3.54 

53.0 

12 

208.5 

17 

1.6 

83 

5.3 

70 

3.1 

1.9 

8.2 

8 

2.09 

115.6 

17 

398.9 

22 

6.2 

88 

14.2 

69 

5.4 

3.3 

6.6 

8 

1.64 

276.6 

15 

947.6 

15 

5.6 

8 

15.6 

120 

2.0 

2.2 

4.1 

U 

2.56 

227.8 

5 

799.0 

4 

7.1 

3 

15.5 

8 

3.1 

3.2 

5.7 

8 

2.54 

63.2 

18 

282.5 

16 

3.9 

27 

9.2 

39 

4.7 

4.3 

13.5 

7 

2.30 

107.9 

16 

422.8 

17 

3.4 

56 

11.4 

60 

3.2 

2.4 

5.9 

10 

2.41 

3.825.9 

13 

14,022.9 

11 

130.9 

19 

406.3 

18 

3.4 

3.3 

9.1 

11 

1.95 

47.9 

14 

187.0 

15 

2.5 

3 

8.7 

15 

5.3 

5.9 

28.4 

9 

2.65 

50.3 

12 

217.4 

14 

1.6 

15 

7.7 

13 

3.2 

3.1 

9.4 

7 

4.49 

31.7 

19 

134.0 

16 

1.0 

163 

4.3 

77 

3.0 

1.4 

13.3 

9 

2.10 

774. 7 

12 

2,691.0 

8 

44.7 

36 

135.8 

20 

5.8 

4.8 

11.1 

10 

2.36 

327.6 

26 

1,093.5 

10 

18.4 

19 

64.3 

37 

5.6 

5.9 

13.6 

7 

3.26 

397.8 

26 

16 

3 

15 

1,506.8 

4,071.5 

118.9 

1,798.9 

22 
13 
11 

7 

12.7 

56.4 

1.8 

10.7 

101 

16 

47 

9 

49.0 

193.2 

3.9 

46.7 

49 

13 

46 

8 

3.2 
5.2 
5.2 
2.3 

2.0 
5.2 
3.7 
2.5 

7.9 

12.7 

154 

8.2 

8 

10 

8 

9 

3.33 

1, 085.  5 

2.65 

31.1 

1.83 

460.4 

1.55 

.    3,206.9 

17 

11,819.0 

12 

149.7 

26 

513.5 

20 

4.7 

4.3 

11.2 

8 

2.53 

» 759. 9 

0 

2. 998.  9 

6 

29.8 

7 

123.3 

3 

3.9 

3.7 

13.6 

<i 

4.52 

'  194.  3 

-3 

753.6 

0 

9.6 

12 

30.0 

-16 

4.9 

4.3 

9.0 

11 

3.49 

i«  182.  8 

-5 

7%.  8 

1 

17.9 

13 

68.8 

34 

9.8 

8.2 

18.1 

8 

4.71 

i«  557.3 

16 

2,131.2 

15 

30.7 

17 

124.5 

23 

5.5 

5.5 

21.4 

27 

4.67 

•777.1 

13 

2. 957. 6 

6 

61.1 

12 

237.5 

5 

7.9 

7.9 

17.8 

9 

5.32 

2,471.4 

6 

9.638.2 

7 

149.1 

12 

584.0 

9 

6.0 

5.7 

16.6 

13 

4.79 

158.6 

25 

591.1 

23 

6.0 

5 

23.2 

13 

3.8 

4.5 

21.2 

9 

1.98 

56.6 

23 

211. 1 

17 

2.2 

26 

9.2 

24 

3.9 

3.8 

22.6 

15 

3.30 

123.4 

25 

373.5 

23 

7.3 

16 

23.6 

30 

5.9 

6.4 

27.5 

25 

1.20 

32.9 

17 

99.6 

13 

1.8 

33 

4.9 

11 

5.5 

4.9 

23.5 

9 

2.12 

33.0 

15 

125.3 

9 

0.0 

-98 

0.3 

80 

0.0 

1.2 

4.3 

18 

0.32 

42.5 

3 

157.6 

2 

1.1 

-13 

3.0 

-21 

2.5 

2.9 

9.2 

10 

0.90 

33.0 

13 

128.6 

17 

1.5 

-2 

3.4 

-31 

4.6 

5.3 

11.4 

12 

1.10 

68.7 

21 

258.6 

20 

3.7 

5 

15.6 

20 

5.5 

6.3 

26.5 

21 

2.22 

20 


1, 945.  5 


18 


23.7 


83.4 


15 


4.3 


4.8 


21.8 


15 


1.63 


14 

146.7 

39 

0.7 

-54 

5.2 

25 

2.1 

5.3 

11.1 

16 

1.61 

20 

860.6 

15 

45.1 

18 

176.0 

22 

19.8 

20.3 

15.1 

10 

2.63 

22 

724.4 

15 

18.4 

13 

72.3 

20 

9.5 

10.2 

13.9 

9 

4.19 

15 

20,702.0 

13 

676.9 

25 

2,207.8 

13 

12.5 

11.5 

9.3 

12 

4.30 

10 

218.0 

3 

6.7 

72 

24.8 

5 

11.5 

7.4 

13.4 

10 

2.46 

13 

424.8 

11 

17.1 

6 

74.9 

17 

15.3 

16.9 

13.0 

10 

2.83 

4 

259.8 

4 

9.1 

5 

33.6 

8 

13.3 

13.2 

12.3 

10 

3.55 

20 

307.1 

20 

16.8 

35 

60.5 

62 

20.9 

18.5 

17.5 

9 

2.86 

14 

438.4 

13 

17.7 

9 

75.2 

8 

16.2 

17.0 

15.5 

14 

3.25 

19 

326.0 

11 

12.6 

69 

47.1 

25 

14.7 

10.4 

15.7 

10 

2.35 

11 

293.3 

8 

13.0 

24 

49.1 

18 

17.5 

16.6 

14.4 

11 

3.22 

14 

1.016.2 

10 

29.5 

20 

101.8 

13 

10.6 

10.0 

12.9 

10 

3.20 

15 

1,140.2 

15 

45.1 

16 

173.7 

20 

15.5 

15.4 

14.6 

11 

3.13 

13 

1, 479. 9 

13 

27.8 

-32 

148.1 

2 

7.3 

12.1 

7.4 

12 

2.07 

24 

741.2 

11 

15.6 

41 

62.5 

5 

7.3 

6.4 

10.2 

9 

3.30 

?3 

750.5 

15 

17.7 

30 

78.2 

9 

8.8 

8.3 

10.3 

11 

2.72 

20 

476.9 

12 

15.6 

34 

52.6 

18 

12.1 

10.9 

14.9 

14 

1.80 

15 

220.2 

8 

7.2 

45 

27.1 

9 

12.5 

9.9 

12.7 

11 

2.15 

15 

673.6 

12 

25.4 

17 

95.2 

28 

14.4 

14.1 

11.5 

10 

2.09 

13 

508.2 

13 

21.1 

-1 

80.4 

12 

16.1 

18.3 

9.1 

13 

1.68 

12 

220.8 

12 

11.3 

6 

46.0 

16 

19.9 

21.0 

13.4 

10 

2.34 

4 

1, 097. 1 

6 

9.9 

-30 

63.9 

11 

3.5 

5.2 

12.7 

8 

2.05 

19 

570.8 

18 

26.4 

6 

89.8 

14 

17.1 

19.3 

14.7 

14 

2.89 

18 

201.9 

14 

12.2 

16 

42.0 

19 

23.3 

23.6 

14.9 

12 

3.54 

15 

579.3 

14 

27.2 

59 

98.7 

34 

17.9 

13.0 

11.5 

10 

2.21 

15 

4. 326. 7 

13 

91.5 

16 

301.3 

15 

7.7 

7.6 

13.6 

11 

2.60 

19 

240.0 

14 

11.2 

37 

45.2 

16 

18.0 

15.6 

13.5 

12 

1.59 

16 

363.6 

14 

14.3 

6 

65.7 

10 

15.7 

17.1 

15.5 

15 

3.10 

17 

272.7 

11 

8.1 

18 

41.2 

11 

11.5 

11.5 

13.6 

13 

2.38 

31 

298.8 

15 

9.2 

32 

37.6 

13 

11.8 

11.7 

16.0 

14 

2.53 

13 

389.8 

13 

12.4 

12 

56.2 

12 

12.7 

12.8 

13.5 

10 

2.20 

41 

110.6 

17 

5.0 

26 

13.1 

26 

13.1 

14.6 

17.8 

25 

1.41 

14 

593.4 

17 

23.3 

26 

90.4 

21 

15.3 

14.0 

14.4 

12 

1.98 

14 

890.8 

12 

30.9 

22 

113.5 

7 

13.3 

12.4 

10.5 

10 

2.14 

24 

238.4 

14 

8.6 

48 

19.1 

33 

11.6 

9.7 

12.2 

8 

3.74 

17 

1,037.8 

16 

29.1 

29 

101.0 

17 

10.6 

9.6 

8.9 

14 

2.61 

14 

236.4 

7 

6.6 

21 

30.6 

17 

10.7 

10. 1 

10.7 

10 

3.03 

14 

173.0 

16 

17.2 

4 

32.0 

33 

14.1 

15.5 

14.2 

10 

1.57 

29 

424.9 

13 

4.8 

1 

40.8 

6 

4.4 

5.7 

16.8 

9 

2.92 

?? 

372.6 

14 

14.8 

16 

45.4 

8 

15.1 

15.9 

15.3 

10 

2.25 

15 

439.1 

14 

17.3 

3 

66.4 

14 

15.1 

16.8 

14.2 

10 

2.75 

10 

343.2 

11 

14.2 

16 

53.9 

11 

16.1 

15.3 

13.8 

11 

1.91 

7 

1,350.6 

7 

52.3 

10 

215.3 

12 

15.4 

14.4 

11.8 

9 

3.02 

1 

819.5 

5 

15.2 

-15 

43.5 

-10 

6.* 

7.6 

10.5 

10 

2.23 

16 

524.3 

14 

15.9 

25 

58.9 

21 

11.6 

10.7 

9.1 

11 

1.36 

16 

2, 387. 6 

10 

63.9 

49 

214.2 

18 

10.0 

7.8 

7.6 

13 

1.38 

17 

345.8 

15 

14.3 

23 

57.9 

19 

16.0 

15.2 

12.7 

10 

2.48 

21 

685.5 

13 

18.8 

70 

77.7 

20 

10.4 

7.4 

15.1 

8 

4.41 

17 

685.0 

13 

26.6 

10 

108.0 

15 

15.2 

15.4 

11.6 

11 

2.08 

14 

272.7 

8 

11.0 

-12 

44.9 

22 

15.6 

20.1 

11.1 

10 

1.53 

17 

268.3 

13 

11.6 

24 

36.6 

16 

15.7 

14.8 

12.5 

10 

2.01 

21 

221.2 

16 

10.6 

66 

36.8 

22 

18.3 

13.4 

14.5 

14 

3.10 
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Company 


4th  Changs  12  Change  4th  Change  12  Change  4th            4th 

quarter  from  months  from  quarter  from  months  from  quarter      quarter 

1972  1971  1972  1971  1972  1971  1972  1971  1972          1971 

[millions)  (percent)  (millions)  (percent)  (millions)  (percent)  (millions)  (percent)  (percent)   (percent) 


Utilities  (telephone,  electric,  gis) — Continued 

Public  Service  Electric  &  Gas 

Rochester  Gas  S  Electric 

San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric 

Southern  California  Edison 

Southern 

Texas  Eastern  Transmission 

Te«as  Utilities 

Union  Electric 

United  Telecommunications 

Virginia  Electric  &  Power 

\rtestern  Union _ 

Wisconsin  Electric  Power 

Industry  composite 


15,766.6 


>  1st  quarter  and  most  recent  12  months  ending  Dec.  31. 

>  Sales  include  other  income. 
I  Not  available.  , 
<  3d  quarter  and  most  recent  12  minths  endinj  Dec.  31. 

•  Not  meaningful. 

•  2d  quarter  and  most  recent  12  months  endinj  Dec.  31. 
'  Ist  quarter  and  most  recent  12  months  endini  Nov.  30. 

•  4th  quarter  ending  Oct.  31. 

•  Sales  include  excise  taxes. 
>»  4th  quarter  ending  Nov.  30. 
»  1st  quarter  and  most  recent  12  months  endin  |  Oct.  31. 
"  2d  quarter  and  most  recent  12  months  endini  Oct.  31. 
u  3d  quarter  and  most  recent  12  months  endini  Nov.  30. 
u  2d  quarter  and  most  recent  12  months  endin]  Nov.  30. 


TIGHTEN  CAMPAIGN  L  KW 


Pennsylva  nla 


en  force 


£S 


on 

thiit 


Mr.     SCOTT    of 
President,  I  recently  introduced 
ber   of  campaign   reform  bills 
which  would  create  a  Federal 
Commission  to  monitor  and 
law.  Last  week,  at  an  executiije 
of  my  Senate  Rules  Committe* 
the  chairman,  Mr.  Cannon, 
jxjssibility  for  prompt  action 

Senator  Cannon  indicated 
currently  being  considered  bjj^ 
Pastore's  Communications  Su  jcommit- 
tee  would  be  referred  to  the  Riiles 
mittee  before  being  sent  to 
floor.  At  the  time  the  Rules 
has  it,  I  expect  to  call  up  my 
to  create  an  independent 
tions  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanin^ous 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the 
editorial,   which   supports   my 
from  the  Philadelphia  Bulletinfs 
of  March  11,  1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th^  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tighten  Campaign  Law 


the 


Like  the  old  Corrupt  Practices 
It  replaced,  the  1972  Federal 
palga  Act,  designed  to  curb  electloi  i 
and  abuses  in  fund  raising.  Is  clea 
with  loopholes  that  reduce  Its 

The  law  did  not  put  any  meanlnrtrul 
er  on   spending,  as  evidenced   bj 
that  last  November's  election  was 
costliest  In  history. 

For  months,  instances  have  been 
light  In  which  the  source  of  campa  Ign 
and  Its  use  were  obscured.  ( Wateri  ;ate 
most  publicized  example.) 

As  a  result,  public  confidence 
tlon  system  has  been  anything 
as  proponents  hoped.  But  the 
not  been  all  bad. 

People  are  at  least  being  made 
aware  of  who  pays  huge  sums 
coffers,   and   the   dangers   to 
government  this  entails.  Knowing 
lem  is  step  one  toward  correcting 
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u  3d  quarter  and  most  recent  12  months  ending  Oct  31. 
>■  Sales  include  excise  taxes  and  other  income. 

Source:  Data — Investors  Management  Sciences. 

GLOSSARY 

Sales:  Includes  all  sales  and  other  operating  revenues.  For  banks,  includes  all  operating  revenues. 

Profits:  Net  Income  before  extraordinary  Items.  For  banks,  profits  are  before  security  gains  or 
losses. 

Margins:  Net  income  before  extraordinary  items  as  percent  of  sales. 

Return  on  common  equity:  Ratio  of  net  available  for  common  stock  holders  to  average  common 
equity,  which  includes  common  stock,  capital  surplus,  retained  earnings. 

Price-earnings  ratio:  Based  on  Feb.  28  stock  price  and  earnings  for  latest  12  months. 

Earnings  per  share:  For  latest  12  months,  includes  all  common  stock  equivalents. 
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If  the  new  law  has  one  chief  shortcoming 
It  Is  In  the  machinery  set  up  for  enforcement. 
House  and  Senate  candidates  are  required  to 
report  contributions  and  expenses  to  the 
House  clerk  and  Senate  secretary,  respec- 
tively. Reports  on  presidential  campaigning 
go  to  the  Comptroller  CJeneral,  head  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  The  Justice  De- 
partment Is  to  investigate  irregularities  and 
bring  any  appropriate  action. 

It  hasn't  worked,  and  It's  no  wonder.  Those 
who  are  to  enforce  the  law  are  too  closely  tied 
to  the  politicians. 

What  is  needed  is  an  Independent  federal 
elections  commission  with  power  to  subpena 
records  and  witnesses,  as  well  as  to  prosecute 
infraction. 

Such  a  commission,  of  six  members  ap- 
pointed to  six-year  terms  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  has  now  been 
proposed  by  Senate  Minority  Leader  Hugh 
Scott  (R-Pa)  and  Sen.  Charles  Mathlas 
(R-Md). 

To  Senator  Scott's  credit,  he  fought  for 
the  same  Idea  last  year  but  his  efforts  were 
defeated  In  the  House. 

If  Congress  Is  at  all  interested  In  curbing 
campaign  abuses,  it  will  assign  a  real  watch- 
dog. Instead  of  a  toothless  one,  to  the  task. 
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THE  IMPOUNDMENT  ISSUE  AS 
VIEWED  BY  ONE  OF  AMERICA'S 
GREATEST  CONSTITUTIONAL 

SCHOLARS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  Philip  B. 
Kurland,  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
Law  School,  is  one  of  America's  greatest 
constitutional  lawyers  and  scholars.  On 
February  9,  1973,  he  set  forth  his  views 
in  respect  to  the  impoundment  issue  in 
a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  This  letter  makes  clear  the 
crucial  importance  of  this  issue  to  the 
Republic  which  the  Constitution  was  or- 
dained to  establish.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  this  letter  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record^ 
as  follows: 


Chicago,  III. 
February  9. 1973. 

Sm:  The  Impoundment  Issue  now  stirring 
the  country  is,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  a  true  con- 
stitutional crisis.  For  upon  Its  resolution 
depends  the  future  of  democratic  represent- 
ative government  In  the  United  States.  It 
may  prove  to  be  that  the  members  of  the 
Congress  do  not  have  Integrity  or  fortitude 
to  protect  the  power  of  the  purse  given  to 
them  and  to  them  alone  by  the  Constitution. 
But  the  constitutional  allocation  of  the  ap- 
propriations power  to  Congress  Is  not  really 
theirs  to  surrender.  And  they  will  breach 
their  oaths  to  support  the  Constitution,  Just 
as  the  President  will  breach  his,  If  this  au- 
thority is  transferred  from  the  legislature 
to  the  executive.  No  democracy  has  survived 
the  surrender  of  this  legislative  power  to  the 
executive.  Representative  democracy  In  this 
country  becomes  a  sham  when  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  cannot  make 
the  laws  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  required  by  Article  II  of  the  Con- 
stitution "faithfully  to  execute." 

Congress  may  and  has  specifically  granted 
a  modicum  of  discretion  to  the  President  In 
the  expenditure  of  funds  appropriated  by  it 
for  the  effectuation  of  the  laws  that  It  has 
enacted.  But  there  Is  no  "Inherent  author- 
ity" In  the  President  to  abrogate  to  himself 
the  authority  to  impound  funds  and  stop 
legislative  programs  without  such  specific 
authorization  from  Congress.  As  Assistant 
Attorney  General  (now  Mr.  Justice)  Rehn- 
quist  told  both  Congress  and  President  Nixon: 
"With  respect  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
President  has  a  constitutional  power  to  de- 
cline to  spend  appropriated  funds,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  existence  of  such  a  broad 
power  is  supported  by  neither  reason  nor 
precedent." 

When  the  authors  of  the  Constitution 
framed  Article  I,  §  7,  describing  the  veto 
power  of  the  President,  they  specifically  re- 
jected the  proposal  of  those  who  would  glvt 
an  absolute  power  to  veto  to  the  President, 
Just  as  they  rejected  the  proposals  of  those 
who  would  have  denied  the  executive  any 
veto.  They  spelled  out  In  clear  and  precise 
terms  how  and  when  a  veto  could  be 
effected  and  how  and  when  Congress  could 
override  that  veto.  The  impoundment  process 
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as  described  by  the  President  and  hla  aides — 
a  veto  that  takes  place  neither  In  the  time 
nor  in  the  manner  specified — Is  totally  in- 
consistent with  the  language  and  purpose  of 
this  provision  of  the  Constitution. 

It  should  be  noted  that  at  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  the  President  asked  for  a  celling 
on  expenditures.  Congress  debated  giving  him 
that  authority  and  then  rejected  his  request, 
after  considerable  debate.  The  Water  Pollu- 
tion Act,  which  is  one  of  those  at  the  center 
of  the  present  controversy,  was  unanimously 
enacted  by  Congress;  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent; and  his  veto  was  overridden.  Certainly 
these  events  represent  an  even  stronger  case 
than  that  which  resulted  In  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  In  the  case  of  President 
Truman's  seizure  of  the  steel  mills.  In  that 
case,  it  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Justice  Jack- 
son that,  whatever  implied  powers  the  Presi- 
dent may  have,  they  were  at  their  nadir 
when  they  conflicted  with  the  expressed  will 
of  Congress,  even  though  the  President  there 
rested  his  claim  on  the  war  power  and  the 
foreign  affairs  power,  for  we  were  Immersed 
In  the  Korean  "police  action"  at  that  time. 

When  an  executive  branch  official  also 
claims  that  not  only  may  the  President  Im- 
pound funds  Intended  to  support  one  legis- 
lative program  and  use  them  Instead  for 
another  for  which  Congress  did  not  make  the 
appropriation,  the  President  Is  again  running 
afoul  the  clear  language  of  the  Constitution. 
Article  I,  5  9  of  that  document  provides :  "No 
Money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but 
in  Consequence  of  Appropriations  made  by 
Law." 

At  the  recent  Senate  hearings,  one  Senator 
said  that  the  President's  claim  to  disregard 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  In  this  manner 
was  reminiscent  of  President  Marcos'  sus- 
pension of  the  Philippine  Constitution,  end- 
ing democracy  in  that  country.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Mr.  Justice  Cardozo's  words  in 
another  context  will  yet  prove  true  in  this 
one:  "Historians  may  find  hyperbole  in  the 
sanguinary  simile."  But  the  analogy  will 
prove  true,  unless  Congress  is  firm  in  adher- 
ing to  Its  constitutional  mandate.  Congress 
will  not  prove  firm  unless  the  people  and  the 
press  support  it  in  this  extraordinarily  peril- 
ous constitutional  crisis. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  B.  KtTRLAin). 


SANTA    CLAUS   LIVES    ON    CAPITOL 
HELL 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  as  the  so-called  "battle  of  the 
budget"  heats  up.  It  might  be  well  for 
those  on  both  sides  of  the  issue,  as  well 
as  those  who  perceive  themselves  in  the 
middle,  to  review  an  editorial  published 
in  the  March  15  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Santa  Claus  Lives  on  Capitol  Hill 

For  the  moment.  President  Nlxon  appears 
to  have  the  upper  hand  in  his  budget  battle 
with  Congress.  As  Norman  C.  Miller  reported 
from  Washington  recently:  "President  Nlxon 
has  the  congressional  Democrats  on  the  run, 
and  a  good  number  admit  there  Isn't  much 
they  can  do  about  It  except  yell." 

But  the  battle  is  really  Just  beginning,  and 
there  are  bound  to  be  moments  of  touch  and 
go  for  the  White  House.  For  one  thing,  Mr. 
Nlxon  cannot  be  sure  that  congressional 
Republicans  will  stand  by  him  when  the 
heat  Is  on.  Will  they  take  political  risks 
knowing  the  President  is  on  the  last  lap  of 
his  own  career?  Wavering  In  the  GOP  ranks 


would   complicate   Mr.   Nixon's   strategy.   If 
not  force  him  to  fold  his  hand  altogether. 

The  first  Democratic  assault  against  Mr. 
Nixon's  strategy  will  come  In  a  wave  of  legis- 
lation the  White  House  promises  to  veto. 
John  Ehrllchman.  the  Presidents  Assistant 
for  Domestic  Affairs,  calls  them  "a  $9  billion 
herd  of  Trojan  horses."  The  vetoes  will  put 
the  Republicans  In  the  position  of  having  to 
offend  special-interest  groups  In  order  to 
sustain  the  vetoes,  not  a  happy  spot  to  be  In. 
The  likeliest  prospects  for  the  first  wave 
are  two  bills  the  President  pocket  vetoed 
last  fall  and  one  attempting  to  restore  a 
program  the  President  simply  terminated. 
Each  of  the  bills  has  political  sex  appeal  and 
fancy  price-tags.  And  while  It's  doubtful  that 
very  many  members  of  the  Senate  or  House 
know  what's  In  them,  each  has  already  passed 
one  House  or  the  other.  The  Republican  per- 
formance so  far  should  give  the  White  House 
reason  to  worry  about  how  much  support  It 
will  get  when  the  chips  are  down. 

The  Older  Americans  Act,  pocket  vetoed 
last  fall,  passed  the  Senate  February  20  by  a 
vote  of  82  to  9  and  passed  the  House  this 
week  by  a  vote  of  329  to  69.  The  bill  author- 
izes $1.55  billion  over  three  years  to  do  all 
kinds  of  wonderful  things  for  Americans 
aged  45  and  up,  almost  all  of  which  Involve 
employing  social  workers  and  such  to  provide 
"social  services"  and  manpower  training.  A 
new  bureaucratic  empire  would  be  spawned 
along  with  a  host  of  new  boards,  commis- 
sions and  advisory  councils.  Almost  all  the 
ineasiu«s  duplicate  programs  already  being 
run  by  HEW,  Labor  and  other  agencies. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  pocket 
vetoed  last  fall,  passed  the  Senate  Febru- 
ary 28  by  a  vote  of  86  to  2.  The  bill  authorizes 
$1.1  billion  for  the  1974  fiscal  year,  $423 
million  above  the  President's  budget  request 
and  almost  four  times  the  amount  spent  four 
years  ago.  The  new  money  will  largely  go  to 
adding  on  to  the  bureaucratic  empire  and 
creating  a  host  of  new  boards,  commissions 
and  advisory  councils.  The  program  would  no 
longer  be  employment  oriented,  but  would 
also  provide  "social  services"  and  "health 
services"  that  duplicate  existing  programs  in 
HEW. 

The  Rural  Water  and  Waste  Disposal  Plant 
Program,  terminated  by  the  President,  was 
revived  and  passed  by  the  House  March  1  by 
a  vote  of  297  to  54.  The  bill  requires  the 
spending  of  $120  million  already  authorized 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  to  finance  rural 
water  and  sewer  systems  on  a  50%  matching- 
fund  basis.  The  program  duplicates  the  $1.6 
billion  sewer  program  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  which  provides  ^5% 
matching  funds,  and  loans  for  water  districts 
available  through  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration. 

On  this  evidence,  it's  obvious  the  93rd  Con- 
gress doesn't  want  to  shoot  Santa  Claus  any 
more  than  the  92nd  did.  And  for  all  the  brave 
talk  about  budget  restraint,  keeping  within 
the  President's  celling  of  $269  billion,  and 
forestalling  tax  Increases,  It's  business  aa 
usual  on  Capitol  Hill.  Republicans  no  more 
than  Democrats  want  to  vote  against  "older 
Americans,"  disabled  Americans,  sewerless 
farmers  or  left-handed  blacksmiths.  It's  po- 
litically deadly. 

But  Is  it?  In  the  past  two  years.  Gov. 
Thomas  Meskill  of  Connecticut  vetoed  229 
bills  sent  him  by  the  Democratic  legislature 
containing  spending  goodies  designed  by  St. 
Nick  himself — including  funds  for  something 
labeled  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  The 
voters  seemed  alert  enough  to  the  fact  that 
the  governor  was  fending  off  a  tax  increase. 
Dozens  of  Democrats  were  bounced  in  the 
November  elections  and  the  legislature  is 
now  lopsldedly  Republican.  The  governor 
is  talking  about  a  tax  cut. 

But  so  far  as  Washington's  politicians  are 
concerned,  it's  still  more  politic  to  spend 
than  to  not  spend.  And  it  really  makes  little 
difference  where  the  money's  going,  as  long 
as  the  legislation  has  a  sexy  title.  Unless  Mr. 


Nlxon  can  soon  get  the  OOP  sobered  up.  It 
won't  be  long  before  the  Democrats  have  him 
on  the  run. 


LAWYERS  FOR  THE  POOR 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  believe  an  editorial  published  in 
the  March  8  Issue  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
deserves  the  attention  of  all  those  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  legal  service  pro- 
gram. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lawyers  for  the  Poor 

President  Nixon's  proposal  to  Improve  and 
expand  legal  services  to  the  poor — tinder  a 
new  name  and  with  independent  status — 
deserves  the  support  of  both  parties  and  swift 
action  in  Congress  this  year. 

The  program  is  based  on  the  sound  prin- 
ciple that  every  American,  rich  or  poor, 
should  be  given  reasonable  access  to  legal 
counsel,  even  if  It  requires  a  tax-financed 
subsidy  In  some  cases. 

In  300  cities  around  the  country,  2,500 
young  lawyers  have  been  offering  advice  and 
services  In  non-criminal  matters  to  the 
neighborhood  people  who  simply  couldn't 
afford  legal  aid  if  they  had  to  pay  for  It  them- 
selves. 

That's  why  It's  Important  that  legal  serv- 
ices be  maintained  during  the  current  dis- 
mantling of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity (OEO) . 

Under  questioning  by  Congress,  the  OEO's 
new  acting  director,  Howard  J.  Phillips,  has 
promised  to  extend  the  old  program  for  as 
long  as  a  year.  This  should  give  Mr.  Nixon's 
new  program  a  chance  to  take  root. 

No  one  denies  that  some  poverty  lawyers 
have  been  an  irritant  to  public  officials. 

Vice  President  Splro  Agnew  has  called  some 
pwverty  lawyers  "ideological  vigilantes"  more 
Interested  in  social  change  than  In  the  day- 
to-day  needs  of  their  clients. 

But  for  every  "vigilante"  In  the  program 
there  must  be  50  or  100  lawyers  who  help 
poor  families  get  into  public-housing  proj- 
ects; or  protect  them  against  loan  sharks;  or 
make  sure  they're  being  treated  fairly  In  city 
halls  and  county  courthouses. 

In  his  budget  for  1974,  President  Nlxon  has 
set  aside  $72  million  for  a  new  Legal  Services 
Corp. — a  separate  agency  with  its  own  board 
of  directors  and  operating  staff. 

The  new  agency,  as  visualized  by  the  Pres- 
ident, would  be  an  independent  organization. 
Insulated  as  much  as  possible  from  political 
agitation  and  from  any  partisan  point  of 
view. 

That  sounds  like  a  fine  proposal  meriting 
speedy  approval  and  early  implementation. 

In  the  meantime,  the  administration 
should  continue  the  existing  legal-services 
program  until  the  new  corporation  can  be 
formed. 


J.  HAROLD  DAOUST.  LABOR 
LEADER,  IS  DEAD 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  J. 
Harold  Daoust,  of  Nashue,  one  of  the 
Nation's  great  labor  leaders,  has  died. 

Harold  Daoust,  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  vice  president  of  the  Textile  Work- 
ers Union  of  America,  AFL-CIO.  He 
served  also  as  New  England  representa- 
tive of  this  leading  labor  organization. 
In  addition  he  held  many  other  posts 
of  responsibility  in  the  union  movement 
in  this  country  and  in  Canada. 
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Harold  Daoust  will  be  missed  In  oxir 
State  as  I  know  lie  will  in  the  lab<  r  ranks 
in  this  countrj-  and  Canada.  I  kn  dw  that 
the  distinguished  president  of  TWUA, 
Sol  Stetin,  will  feel  the  loss  of  Harold 
Daoust.  During  his  62  years,  he  di  d  much 
for  the  working  men  and  womfen  who 
looked  to  him  for  leadership. 

I  want  to  express  my  condolences 
his  lovely  wife.  Lee;  his  daughter 
line;  and  his  grandchildren. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimolis 
sent  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  tqis 
an  article  from  the  March  issue 
tile   Labor,   the   official   publicakion 
TWTJA  detailing  many  of  the  nujestones 
in  Harold  Daoust's  life. 

There  being  no  objection,  thd  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Harold  Daoust  Dead:  Was  TWXr|A.  Vice 
President 
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He  began  his  full-time  union 
organizer    for    the    original    United 
Workers  and.  when  the  CIO 
Textile   Workers   Organizing 
1937.  he  became  TWOC's  organizing 
for  the  state  of  Maine.  The  foUowin 
was   named   manager   of   the 
chester-Suncook  Joint  Board  In  Ne^r 
shire. 

As  a  TWTJA  staffer.  Daoust  servec 
Hampshire-Vermont  director  from 
1951  when  he  was  appointed  as  th« 
Canadian  director. 

During  his  13  years  In  the  Can?. 
Daoust  served  simultaneously  as  a  v 
dent  of  the  Canadian  Congress  of 
office  he  continued  to  hold  in  that 
tlon's  successor,  the  Canadian 
gress. 

Returning  to   the   UnUed   States 
England  director  In  1964.  Dnou.et  a 
director  of  TWUA's  Rope  &  Cord.'ige 
as  well  as  its  Velvet  &  Pile.  Woolen  & 
and  Northern  Cotton-Synthetics 

Just  last  year.  Daoust  was  nam 
additional  post  of  National  Cotton- 
director  by  Gen.  Pres.  Sol  Stetin. 

Daoust  was  first  elected  to  TWTJAt 
tive  Council  in  1948.  but  resigned 
later.  He  returned  to  the  union's 
making  body  In  1952  and  had  been 
at  every  biennial  convention  of 
since  then. 

In  addition   to  his   TWUA  posts 
had  also  been  president  of  the  Ne\ ' 
shire  State  CIO  Industrial  Council 
the  AFL-CIO  merger  in  1955. 

He  is  .■survived  bv  his  wife.  Lee 
ter.  Pauline,  and  five  grandchildren. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  th 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  here 
by  burial  in  Whitinsvllle,  Mass 
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Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President.  I 
pressed  with  an  article  by  Joseppi 
in  the  outlook  section  of  the 
Post  on  March  18.  He  recounts  the 
aspects  of  the  President's  foreigji 
initiatives  over  the  last  4  years, 
eludes  that  the  United  States 
than  ever  the  dominant  force 
world."  I  commend  his  article 
colleagues  nnd  ask  unanimous 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  th< 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows : 

AMOtiCA  Is  Not  Over  the  bI^ll 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

Many  thoughtful  and  friendly  American 
watchers  saw  In  the  Vietnam  war  tie  begin- 
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nlng  of  the  end  of  this  coimtry's  supremacy 
in  International  aflfalrs.  In  that  vein,  for  ex- 
ample, Roy  Jenkins,  Britain's  former  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  called  his  graceful 
set  of  lectures  on  America  "Afternoon  on  the 
Potomac." 

But  recent  events  In  all  comers  of  the 
globe  show  that  Americans  are  far  from  be- 
ing the  over-the-hlll  mob.  On  the  contrary, 
with  the  Vietnam  albauoss  finally  lifted, 
this  country's  power  Is  more  than  ever  the 
dominant  force  In  the  world. 

The  most  dramatic  sign  of  American  power 
has  come  In  recent  contacts  with  Commu- 
nist China.  A  whole  series  of  events — the  re- 
lease of  American  prisoners;  the  agreement  to 
establish  high-level  liaison  offices  in  Wash- 
mgton  and  Peking;  the  reception  of  Henry 
Kissinger  by  Mao  Tse-tung — all  testify  to 
one  point.  The  Chinese  want  the  whole 
world  to  know.  In  the  most  striking  way, 
that  they  have  harmonious  relations  with 
the  United  States. 

The  Russians  are  hardly  less  friendly.  Big 
Two  negotiations  on  arms  control  and  trade 
go  on  apace.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  George 
Shultz  received  a  very  cordial  welcome  In 
Moscow  last  week  even  though  he  raised 
the  touchy  subject  of  Russian  restrictions  on 
Jews  wishing  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

A  particularly  revealing  sign  Is  a  hope- 
ful article  on  prospects  for  American-Soviet 
cooperation  published  by  George  Arbatov, 
the  head  of  the  USA  Institute  in  Moscow. 
Mr.  Arbatov  has  frequently  published  ma- 
terial that  Is  conciliatory  toward  the  United 
States.  What  Is  significant  about  the  present 
article  Is  that  It  appears  in  the  ideological 
redoubt  of  the  regime,  the  theoretical 
journal,  Kommunlst. 

For  once,  moreover,  this  country  has  Im- 
proved relations  with  Russia  and  China 
without  seriously  damaging  rapport  with 
western  Europe  and  Japan.  No  sensible  per- 
son wUl  bother  his  head  much  about  the 
complex  details  of  the  International  mone- 
tary accords  recently  concluded  by  Secretary 
Shultz  and  his  undersecretary,  Paul  Volcker. 
But  those  agreements  reflect  two  political 
turn-abouts  favorable  to  Washington. 

Tlius  Japan  has  agreed  to  revalue  the  yen 
in  a  way  favorable  to  American  exports.  The 
Japanese  revaluation  represents  a  complete 
about-face  by  Prime  Minister  Kakuel 
Tanaka. 

The  West  Europeans  have  also  agreed  to  a 
revaluation  that  is  also  favorable  to  Amer- 
ican exports.  The  European  decision  expresses 
a  complete  about-face  by  France  which  had 
previously  opposed  any  Joint  action  helpful 
to  the  American  Interest. 

A  final  expression  of  American  preemi- 
nence emerges  from  the  two  best-known  hot 
spots.  In  the  Mideast,  the  Egyptians  are 
looking  to  the  United  States  for  a  move 
towards  settlement.  Provided  the  Eg>-ptlans 
themselves  Fhow  a  little  more  flexibility, 
there  may  be  such  a  move.  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, It  has  become  old  hat  merely  to  blame 
all  trotibles  on  Uncle  Sam.  A  marvelous  oc- 
casion for  such  tactics — a  special  meeting  of 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  in 
Panama — has  drawn  only  a  handful  of  for- 
eign ministers,  and  no  outside  heads  of  state. 

The  chief  lesson  of  all  this  is  that  Amer- 
ican power  In  the  world  is  dependent,  not 
upon  staying  In  Vietnam,  but  on  getting 
out.  No  matter  what  happens  in  Indochina. 
Washington  has  no  interest  in  becoming  en- 
gaged again. 

A  second  lesson  is  that  the  American  po- 
sition In  the  world  is  easy  enough  to  permit 
serious  address  to  serious  internal  problems. 
We  can  easily  aSord  to  concentrate  more 
attention  and  more  resources  on  such  do- 
mestic problems  as  Infiation,  education, 
transport,  crime,  race  relations  and  the  cities. 
Indeed,  when  the  right  approach  to  these 
problems  Is  through  International  action,  the 
United  States  need  have  no  compunction 
about  being  what  It  really  is — namely  the 
foremost  power  In  the  world. 


RIGHTS-OF-WAY  ON  FEDERAL 
LANDS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
hearing  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  on  March  9  a  statement 
was  presented  by  Stewart  M.  Brandborg, 
executive  director  of  the  Wilderness  So- 
ciety, which  puts  in  very  useful  perspec- 
tive several  bills  now  pending  before  the 
committee. 

These  bills  would  significantly  alter 
present  law  concerning  right-of-way 
grants  across  Federal  lands.  The  bills 
were  introduced  as  an  aftermath  of  the 
recent  ruling  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 
in  the  Alaska  pipeline  case. 

A  lower  court  3  years  ago  enjoined 
the  pipeline  project  partly  because  the 
court  found  that  the  needed  right-of- 
%vay  exceeded  the  width  allowed  by  the 
1920  Mineral  Leasing  Act.  Last  August 
the  injunction  was  dissolved,  but  on 
February  9  the  appellate  court  unani- 
mously reinstated  it  on  the  same  right- 
of-way  grounds.  Another  aspect  of  the 
case,  alleged  noncompliance  with  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  has 
not  yet  been  decided  at  the  appellate 
level. 

Enactment  of  ar.y  of  the  several  bills 
now  pending  would,  among  other  things, 
erase  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  obstacle  to 
the  proposed  pipeline.  Some  contend 
Congress  should  take  such  action  at  once. 
In  his  testimony  last  week,  however,  Mr. 
Brandborg  pointed  out  that  this  would 
mean  sudden  abandonment  of  law  de- 
veloped over  a  period  of  a  century,  and 
that  the  implications  of  some  of  the  pro- 
posals before  the  committee  are  far- 
reaching  and  deserve  thorough  study. 

With  respect  to  the  Alaska  pipeline 
controversy,  he  urged  that  because  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  never 
given  serious  consideration  to  the  pos- 
sible advantages  of  combining  oil  and 
natural  gas  delivery  from  northern 
Alaska  in  a  single  overland  corridor 
across  Canada,  Congress  itself  now  con- 
sider this  alternative. 

It  has  now  become  obvious  that  Con- 
gress must  seek  additional  information 
on  the  Canadian  alternative  and  other 
alternatives  to  the  trans-Alaska  plan  of 
a  Prudhoe  Bay-Valdez  pipeline  route. 
All  economic  and  environmental  factors 
related  to  these  alternatives  must  be 
presented  through  such  a  comprehensive 
analysis  in  order  that  Congress  may 
reach  a  decision  based  on  the  merits. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Brandborg's  state- 
ment, which  presents  the  views  of  three 
of  the  plaintiffs  in  the  pipeline  case, 
argues  very  persuasively  for  a  thorough- 
going Inquiry  by  Congress  into  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  pending  bills.  I  be- 
lieve my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  would 
find  the  statement  instructive,  and. 
therefore,  I  commend  it  to  their  atten- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  thr.t  the 
statement  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Stewart  M.  Brandborg 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: I  appreciate  very  much  your  invita- 
tion and  the  opportunity  to  testify  today.  I 
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am  Stewart  M.  Brandborg,  executive  director 
of  The  WUderness  Society. 

The  Wilderness  Society  is  a  national,  non- 
profit citizen's  organization  established  in 
1935  to  obtain  protection  for  the  nation's  re- 
maining wUdlands,  to  carry  on  educational 
programs  concerning  the  values  of  wilderness, 
and  to  Join  with  other  organizations  in  co- 
operating for  the  conservation  of  all  natural 
resources.  We  have  a  current  membership  of 
approximately  80,000.  The  Society  has  long 
had  a  special  Interest  in  the  wilderness,  wild- 
life and  native  culture  of  Alaska  and  has 
close  ties  with  Alaskan  conservation  groups. 

Our  Society  is  one  of  the  successful  plain- 
tiffs in  the  case  of  WUderness  Society  et  al., 
V.  Morton,  decided  In  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit on  February  9.  This  Is  the  case  singled 
out  as  the  reason  for  the  right-of-way  legis- 
lation that  is  the  subject  of  today's  hearing. 

I  aopear  today  to  offer  my  observations  on 
the  four  bills — S.  1081.  S.  1056,  S.  1041,  and 
S.  1040 — that  you  have  announced  as  the 
subject  of  today's  hearings.  I  am  authorized 
to  state  that  the  views  expressed  by  me  are 
shared  by  the  two  other  environmental  or- 
ganizations that  are  our  co-plaintiffs  in  the 
Alaska  Pipeline  litigation.  Environmental 
Defense  Fund,  Inc.  and  Friends  of  the  Earth, 
as  well  as  by  the  Cordova  District  Fisheries 
Union,  who  are  plaintiffs  in  a  companion 
case. 

Our  position  on  all  the  bills  can  be  sum- 
marized briefly.  We  strongly  support  revision 
of  public  land  laws  dealing  with  rights-of- 
way  over  public  lands.  But  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  matter  lends  Itself  to  a  precipitate 
resolution.  Nor  are  we  able  to  support  any  of 
the  proposed  bUls  In  their  present  form, 
although  we  believe  the  Jackson  bill  (S. 
1081)  contains  concepts  which,  if  strength- 
ened, would  be  valuable  contributions  to  a 
badly  needed  overhaul  of  our  public  land 
laws.  Our  principal  oblectlon  to  all  the  bUls 
is  that  they  perpetuate  the  piece-meal  tak- 
ing of  public  lands  at  the  initiative  of  pri- 
vate Interests — the  very  reason  why.  in  our 
view,  the  existing  laws  should  be  completely 
revised. 

In  deference  to  the  directive  of  the  Chair- 
man that  witnesses  not  address  themselves 
to  "the  desirability  and  routing  of  the  tran- 
Alaska  Pipeline."  I  will  not  elaborate  on  the 
environmental  issues  presented  by  the  trans- 
Alaska  Pipeline  proposal.  But  the  Chairman 
has  recognized  that  "It  is  inevitable  that 
much  of  the  debate  on  this  legislation  will 
be  carried  on  in  the  context  of  the  proposed 
Alaska  Pipeline." 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  it  is  important 
for  me  to  state  at  the  outset,  what  our  posi- 
tion is  on  North  Slope  oil  and  gas,  lest  m.v 
comments  on  these  various  bills  be  mis- 
construed. We  do  not  oppose  development  of 
North  Slope  oil  and  gas.  We  will  support  a 
delivery  system  that'  will  promptly  bring 
North  Slope  oil  and  natural  gas  to  market 
so  long  as  It  rationally  serves  the  public 
Interest  and  Is  consistent  with  environmental 
protection  and  sound  land  planning. 

A  Ehort  response  to  those  who  characterize 
us  as  poorly  informed  Is  that  the  winter's 
enerev  shortages  have  confirmed  our  con- 
tention that  while  the  proposed  Alaska  Pine- 
line  would  bring  profits  to  the  oil  companies, 
It  would  bring  oil  to  the  wrong  place  (the 
West  Coast,  rather  than  the  Midwest  and 
East)  at  co"slderable  over?  11  cost  to  consum- 
ers. North  Slope  oil  and  naturil  eas  are  only 
one  part  of  a  long-term  solution  to  our 
country's  energy  needs,  and  the  nronosal  to 
bring  the  oil  to  the  West  Coast  reduces  even 
that  contribution. 

We  disagree,  moreover,  with  the  position 
that  Congress  should  not  itself  decide  the 
means  by  which  the  oil  and  natural  gas 
resources  of  Alaska's  North  Slope  will  be 
brought  to  market  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Congress  has  author- 


ity to  make  the  choice  among  a  trans-Alaska 
PipelUie-tanker  system,  an  all-land  trans- 
Alaska-Canada  pli>ellne  system,  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two,  or  some  other  method  of 
delivery.  Congress  should  exercise  that  au- 
thority rather  than  passing  the  decision  off 
to  the  Executive  and  the  Coiu'ts  and  should 
make  the  decision  after  appropriate  hearmgs 
and  the  development  of  necessary  supple- 
mental data  (relating  particularly  to  the 
alternative  of  an  all-land  trans-Alaska- 
Canada  delivery  system  that  would  bring 
North  Slope  oil  and  natural  gas  to  the  Mid- 
west and  East).  These  decisions  will  ha\'e 
enormous  and  long-lasting  Impact  on  the 
public  lands  and  on  profound  Issues  of  en- 
ergy supply  and  environmental  protection. 
Their  consequences  will  be  of  obvious  na- 
tional and  international  Importance. 

In  the  remainder  of  my  testimony  I  wUl 
refer  to  the  Alaska  Pipeline  dispute  only 
insofar  as  it  Illustrates  our  basic  objections 
to  the  approach  taken  In  all  four  of  the  bills. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  concerned  that  some 
Interests  seem  to  he  pressing  for  very  rapid, 
even  hasty  action  on  this  general  right-of- 
way  legislation,  suggesting  that  there  Is  an 
emergency.  We  hope  that  Congress  will  be 
more  deliberate,  allowing  sufficient  time  for 
the  need  for  such  legislation  to  be  clarified 
and  its  many  implications  traced  and  evalu- 
ated. Ample  time  should  be  allowed  to  assure 
that  the  public  can  consider  this  matter  and 
communicate  its  views  to  Congress. 

We  find  it  especially  Ironic  that  blame  has 
been  placed  on  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  such 
hasty  action  rather  than  where  It  properly 
belongs  with  the  Interior  Department  and 
the  oil  industry.  Both  were  given  clear  warn- 
ing three  years  ago.  when  a  preliminary  in- 
junction was  Issued  in  our  case,  on  the  basis 
of  the  unambiguous  language  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act.  For  three  years  they  did  nothing 
to  brlrg  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress and  to  seek  a  calm  and  dispassionate 
resolution. 

For  the  Interior  Department  and  the  oil 
industry  now  to  ask  the  Congress  to  abolish 
in  a  matter  of  days,  without  careful  delib- 
eration, laws  that  have  been  passed  over  a 
period  of  100  years,  is  the  height  of  arrogance. 
We  trust  that  the  Congress,  mindful  of  Its 
constitutional  power  over  the  public  lands, 
win  refuse  to  become  a  party  to  any  such  111- 
concelved  plan. 

The  current  public  land  laws,  passed  largely 
In  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries, 
developed  In  an  essentially  haphazard  man- 
ner, without  a  systematic  approach  as  to 
how  the  lands  might  best  serve  the  widest 
possible  combination  of  uses.  For  example. 
Insofar  as  rights-of-way  are  concerned,  some 
laws  provide  explicit  width  limitations,  others 
do  not:  some  confer  broad  discretion  upon 
the  Executive,  others  provide  no  discretion; 
and  some  make  direct  grants  to  specified  or 
unspecified  recipients,  while  others  require 
action  by  the  Executive.  The  only  thing  these 
laws  appear  to  have  in  common  Is  that  they 
encourao-e  private  Interests  to  BDoroprlate 
the  public  lands  in  the  manner  that  best 
suits  their  individual  needs. 

These  laws  reflect  the  values  of  the  fron- 
tier era.  When  they  were  enacted  it  seemed 
to  make  little  difference  whether  one  strip 
was  cut  out  one  year  for  an  oil  pipeline, 
another  strip  the  next  year  for  a  das  plneline. 
still  another  for  an  Irrigation  ditch,  and  yet 
another  for  telepranh  transmission  lines — all 
crlsscrossine  the  land  rather  than  being 
planned  so  ns  to  minimize  the  commitment 
of  Dublic  lands  to  private  uses  that  foreclose 
uses  of  greater  potential  benefit  to  the  public 
at  large. 

Now  we  know  that  our  wilderness  areas  and 
the  remaining  unscarred  public  lands  are 
among  our  most  precious  remaining  natural 
resources.  The  public  lands  of  Alaska,  our 
last  frontier,  are  a  case  in  point.  They  pro- 
vide our  last  chance  to  accommodate  in  a 


rational  manner  the  needs  of  the  environ- 
ment with  the  necessary  development  of  re- 
sources through  sound  planning. 

Spokesmen  for  the  administration,  together 
with  many  members  of  Congress  and  leaders 
of  environmental  organizations,  share  the 
view  that  the  public  land  laws  need  not 
merely  to  be  revised  but  to  be  redirected. 
There  Is  a  profound  Irony  in  the  administra- 
tion's approach  (as  well  as  In  the  approach 
taken  m  S.  1056)  to  resolving  the  right-of- 
way  problem.  These  bills  would  perpetuate 
piecemeal  development  at  the  very  time  this 
Committee  is  developing  national  land  use 
policies. 

The  administration's  proposal  is  especially 
distressing.  The  administration  has  Inter- 
jected a  purple  patch,  designated  as  Title  rv. 
Into  its  "BUI  to  Provide  for  the  Management, 
Protection,  Development  and  Sale  of  the 
Natural  Resource  Lands  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" (S.  1041).  In  the  covering  letter  ac- 
companying this  measure.  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Whltaker  stated: 

"The  Natural  Resource  Lands  are  a  price- 
less and  Irreplaceable  national  asset.  It  is 
time  to  provide  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior with  the  tools  to  manage  and  pre- 
serve them  in  accordance  with  their  value 
to  the  American  people." 

Accordingly,  Title  I  of  the  administration's 
bill  provides  guidelines  for  assuring  the  wid- 
est enjoyment  of  the  public  lands.  Of  special 
importance  Is  the  definition  section  which 
defines  the  term  "multiple  use"  as  follows: 

"The  management  of  the  natural  resource 
lands  and  their  various  surface  and  subsur- 
face resources  so  that  they  are  utilized  in  the 
combination  that  will  best  meet  the  present 
and  future  needs  of  the  American  people:  the 
most  Judicious  use  of  the  land  for  some  or 
all  of  these  resources  or  related  services  over 
areas  large  enough  to  provide  sufRcle.it  lati- 
tude for  periodic  adjustments  In  use  to  con- 
form to  changing  needs  and  conditions:  the 
use  of  some  land  for  less  than  all  of  the 
resources:  a  combination  of  resource  uses 
that  takes  into  account  the  long  term  needs 
of  the  future  generations  for  nonrenewable 
resources  and  the  achievement  of  diversity 
and  balance  for  renewable  resources:  and 
harmonious  and  coordinated  management  of 
the  various  resources,  each  with  the  other, 
without  permanent  impairment  of  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  land  or  undue  damage  to 
Irreplacable  values,  with  consideration  being 
given  to  the  relative  values  of  the  resources, 
and  not  necessarily  the  combmatlon  of  uses 
that  will  give  the  greatest  economic  return  or 
the  greatest  unit  output." 

But.  at  the  same  time,  the  administration 
has.  with  Inappropriate  haste,  tacked  on  the 
provisions  of  Title  IV.  which  are  totally 
Inconsistent  with  the  expressed  philosophy  of 
maximum  feasible  multiple  use  of  the  public 
lands.  The  effect  of  passage  of  Title  IV  would 
be  to  accede  to  the  initiative  of  a  handful  of 
oil  companies  and  other  private  Interests 
to  carve  up  the  public  lands  of  Alaska  and 
elsewhere  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  meet 
their  own  individual  convenience.  And,  it  is 
difficult  to  conclude  other  than  that  the 
intent  of  the  proposal  is  to  continue  the 
philosophy  of  passive  deference  to  Industry 
initiatives  which  has  characterized  the  gov- 
ernment's approach  to  the  proposed  Alaska 
Pipeline. 

In  short,  the  administration  bill,  as  well  as 
S.  1056.  fails  to  alter  the  philosophy  prevail- 
ing In  the  existing  public  land  laws  of  focus- 
ing upon  private  industry's  immediate  pro- 
posals for  use  of  the  public  lands  without 
considering  possible  future  development  and 
use  of  those  same  lands.  They  place  no  obli- 
gation on  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  af- 
firmatively to  develop  and  to  take  into  ac- 
count plans  for  future  developments  related 
to  the  same  public  lands  before  approving 
any  right-of-way. 

They  perpetuate   the  basic  defect  of  the 
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current  permit  process  which  focuses 
tentlon  of  the  administrator  on  a  s 
sp>eclfic  project,  considered  In 

In  addition,  all  of  the 
1081 — suffer  from  a  common  fault 
they  fall  explicitly  to  recognize 
tally  significant  distinctions  among 
of-way  for  different  puropses.  A 
for  an  oil  pipeline,  for  example 
ferent  problems  than  rights-of-way 
uses  as  transmission  lines,  ditches 
nels.  Referring  to  the  Alaska  Plpell4e 
Illustrative  example,  according  to  the 
Department's  own  evaluation,  even 
best  detection  capability  now 
much  as  750  barrels  of  oil  could  be 
day  without  being  detected.  If  the  p 
actually  to  rupture,  more  than  60,00< 
could  escape  from  each  rupture. 
Committee  should  be  aware  of  the 
problems  presented  by  different 
rights-of-way    before    it    takes    any 
lumping  them  all  together  In  one 
bill. 

Because   of   the  short   time 
preparation  of  testimony,  we  are 
provide  detailed  comments  on  all 
the  Jackson  bill.  However,  we  do 
the  approach  taken  in  that  bill 
be  clearly  preferable  to  the  other 
tlcularly  in  its  recognition  of  the 
a  common  corridor  approach  to  the 
of  rights-of-way  over  the  public 

There  are  three  basic  problems 
common  corridor  provision  of  the 
bill.  First,  It  would  be  applied  so  as 
the  right-of-way  process  to  the 
Industry,  rather  than  to  require 
government  action  to  develop 
to  ensure  that  each  right-of-way 
is  considered   in  a  suitably  broad 
Second,  it  does  not  explicitly  place 
slbllity   on   government   officials, 
the  public  lands  in  trust  for  all 
to  explore  alternatives  that  would 
the   appropriation   of   the   public 
private  purposes.  Third,  It  contains 
tlon  forcing"   procedures   so  that 
will  be  certain  that  its  policy 
common  corridor  approach  to  righti; 
will    be    fully    Implemented.   In 
vague   exortatlons   in  Section  4  of 
ever  practical"  and  "where  apprc^rl 
an  open  Invitation  to  the  Executive 
on  its  right-of-way  business  as  usui 

The  defects  in  existing 
are  not  cured  by  the  Jackson  bill  in 
ent  form,  much  less  by  the  other 
discussion  today — are  vividly 
what  occurred  with  respect  to  the 
trans-Alaska  Pipeline. 

It  was  obvious  from  the  time  of 
of  oil  on  the  North  Slope  that  the 
natural  gas  would  also  have  to  be 
to  market,  presumably  by  an  overlatid 
through  Canada.  Indeed,  in  his 
our  case  Assistant  Secretary  Jack  O. 
stated  that  "oil  cannot  be  developi  id 
out  the  consideration  of  gas." 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  dl( ; 
proach  the  problem — as  we  submit 
should  require  it  to  do  in  tough 
regarding  common  transportation 
as  a  total  resource  delivery  problem 
the  oil  companies  had  focused  on  oil 
Interior  Department  focused  on  oil 
retary   Morton   himself   has 
pressed    his    Department's    approach 
scope  of  our  work  here  Is  to  deal  with 
tlons  on  our  desk." 

Prom  the  earliest  days  of  Its 
of  the  oil  companies'  proposal  for 
Alaska  pipeline,  the  Department 
clzed  for  this  myopic.  19th  century 
to  its  responsibilities.  For  example, 
ant  General  William  F.  Cassidy 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
retary  of  the  Corps"  Environmental 
Council,  wrote,  as  early  as  July  7 

■"The  development  of  Alaska  is 
on   a   resource   by  resource,   an   a| 
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the  at-  agency  or  an  Industry  by  industry  basis  with 
and  an  apparent  lack  of  regard  for  the  total  Alas- 
kan development  or  possible  large-scale  en- 
vironmental consequences  of  such  develop- 
ment. The  burden  of  providing  total  plan- 
ning and  concern  for  the  total  environment 
must  rest  on  the  state  and  federal  sigencles 
responsible  for  such  development.  ...  As 
development  activities  grow  with  an  amaz- 
ingly rapid  and  Increasing  pace,  the  govern- 
ment Is  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  its  op- 
portunity to  step  in  and  provide  the  total 
planning  required.  There  Is  a  real  danger  that 
actual  private  development  will  preempt  gov- 
ernment efforts." 

Dr.  David  Brew  (the  Interior  Department 
geologist  responsible  for  drafting  the  Final 
Impact  Statement  on  the  Alaska  Pipeline 
proposal)  has  testified  in  our  court  proceed- 
ings that  throughout  almost  the  entire  period 
of  the  Department's  review  of  the  oil  com- 
panies" proposal,  the  Department  worked  on 
the  assumption  that  there  would  be  a  "neces- 
sity of  producing  and  transporting  the  gas 
from  the  north  slope  oil  fields"  and  on  the 
assumption  of  "the  probable  utilization  of 
the  trans-Canada  route  by  a  gas  pipeline." 
But  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to,  In  Dr. 
Brew's  words,  "look  at  in  a  systematic  way, 
the  alternative  possibilities  for  transporting 
North  Slope  gas  to  market,  and  attempt  to 
evaluate  the  environmental  Impact  ...  of 
gas  transportation."  The  interested  oil  com- 
panies were  not  even  asked  to  disclose  their 
plans  for  North  Slope  natural  gas.  Nor  were 
such  questions  as  the  likelihood  of  a  second 
oil  pipeline  from  the  North  Slope  and  the 
likely  future  development  of  oil  and  gas  re- 
serves in  the  Canadian  Arctic  and  Gulf  of 
Alaska  considered  germane.  No  discussions 
were  initiated  by  our  Government  with  the 
Canadian  Ooveriunent  either  to  ascertain  its 
Interest  in  an  all-land  common  corridor  for 
oil  and  gsks  or  to  collaborate  with  It  In  the 
development  of  data  necessary  for  the  selec- 
tion of  the  best  all-land  route.  No  study  was 
ever  undertaken  on  the  specific  question  of 
how  much  of  the  public  lands  might  be  saved 
or  what  the  potential  environmental  savings 
would  be  of  an  all-land  common  corridor 
that  could  accommodate  both  oil  and  gas 
pipelines. 

The  unfortunate  result  of  this  approach  Is 
that  there  has  never  been  an  adequate  B«sess- 
ment  of  the  possibility  of  having  oil  and 
natural  gas  pipelines,  together  with  other 
transportation  facilities.  In  a  single  common 
corridor.  We  submit  that,  under  appropri- 
ately strong  legislative  directive,  such  an 
assessment  would  have  been  required  from 
the  very  beginning,  when  the  oil  resources 
were  first  discovered. 

The  hurried  nature  of  this  hearing  pre- 
cludes us  from  submitting  a  comprehensive 
set  of  conclusions.  There  is  critical  need  for 
extension  of  these  hearings  to  explore  all  of 
the  technical  questions  raised  here,  with 
the  benefit  of  full  and  comprehensive  testi- 
mony from  expert  and  citizen  witnesses. 
What  follows,  however,  Is  a  generalized  sum- 
mary of  the  conclusions  we  have  reached  to 
date. 

1.  Obviously,  no  action  should  be  taken  on 
any  general  revision  of  the  right-of-way  laws 
until  such  time  as  the  Interior  Depswtment 
has  presented  to  the  Committee  a  catalogue 
of  existing  right-of-way  laws;  an  explanation 
of  their  ctirrent  provisions;  a  description  of 
the  rights-of-way  now  In  existence  under 
the  various  laws;  and  an  evaluation  of  the 
shortcomings  that  are  alleged  to  exist  In  each 
of  the  now-existing  laws. 

2.  No  action  should  be  taken  on  any  gen- 
eral revision  of  the  right-of-way  laws  until 
such  time  as  the  Interior  Department  has 
provided  this  Committee  with  a  comprehen- 
sive description  of  the  extent  to  which  the 

1949:  public  lands  are  now  dedicated  to  private 

pi  Dceedlng     rights-of-way.  Without  such  information  this 

ency   by     Committee  has  no  basis  for  determining  what 
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action.  If  any,  should  be  taken  to  change  the 
existing  structure  of  rights-of-way.  Little 
good  will  result  from  any  revision  of  the  pub- 
lic land  laws  If  It  is  merely  superimposed  up- 
on an  archaic  structure  that  Is  permitted  to 
continue  substantially  unabated. 

3.  No  final  action  by  Congress  on  any 
right  of  way  legislation  should  be  taken  un- 
til complete  and  comprehensive  environmen- 
tal impact  statements  have  been  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  all 
affected  agencies.  These,  of  course,  mxist  be 
made  available  to  the  public  under  stand- 
ard NEPA  procedures.  No  action  should  be 
taken  on  any  general  revision  of  the  right- 
of-way  laws  until  the  Interior  Department 
has  presented  testimony  (including  testi- 
mony by  representative  members  of  its  field 
offices  where  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
right-of-way  applications  are  processed)  on 
the  manner  In  which  right-of-way  applica- 
tions are  now  processed.  Inquiries  should  be 
made  especially  as  to  the  extent.  If  any,  to 
which  current  procedures  require  the  collec- 
tion of  information  to  permit  an  Informed 
evaluation  of  future  developments  that 
might  affect  the  optimum  location  of  the 
specific  right  of  way  requested  or  even  make 
the  right-of-way  unnecessary.  Without  such 
information,  this  Committee  is  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  determine  what.  If  any,  procedures 
should  be  specifically  Incorporated  Into  any 
omnibus  statute  to  ensure  that  agencies  such 
Ets  the  Interior  Department  are  not  blind- 
ing themselves  to  future  developments  In 
their  piecemeal  review  of  permit  applica- 
tions. 

4.  Any  legislation  which  updates  the  exist- 
ing right-of-way  provisions  must  provide 
action-forcing  mechanisms  and  standards  to 

ensxu-e    that    the    needless    duplication   of 

rights-of-way  is  avoided: 

(a)  We  suggest  that  It  may  be  appro- 
priate, following  the  collection  of  the  In- 
formation described  above,  to  Insert  a  gen- 
eral provision  analogous  to  Section  4(f)  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  Act  In 
any  legislation  that  may  ultimately  be  re- 
ported out  of  this  Committee.  Such  a  pro- 
vision might  prohibit  the  Secretary  from 
approving  an  application  for  a  private  right- 
of-way  across  the  public  land  unless  the 
right-of-way  Is  within  an  existing  common 
corridor  or  there  is  no  "feasible  and  prudent 
alternative"  except  to  grant  a  right-of-way 
outside  such  existing  corridors.  The  same 
general  provision  should  also  contain  lan- 
guage that  would  ensure  that  necessary 
planning  has  occurred  prior  to  the  approval 
of  the  right-of-way  to  minimize  potential 
harm  to  the  public  lands.  At  the  least,  this 
would  require  the  administrator  to  take  all 
appropriate  steps  to  collect  data  from  the 
applicants  (and  within  the  term  applicant 
I  include  parent  and  associated  companies) 
on  possible  future  developments  In  the  area 
as  well  as  other  relevant  Information  that 
will  permit  the  administrator  to  be  cognizant 
of  the  short  and  long  term  developments 
that  are  likely  to  occur. 

(b)  Additional  language  Is  necessary.  In 
our  view,  to  provide  explicit  recognition  that 
the  characteristics  and  potential  Impacts  of 
rights-of-way  vary  greatly.  This  Is  especially 
Important  in  the  case  of  oil  and  natural  gas 
pipelines  which  may  entail  greater  risks  to 
public  lands  than  do  rights-of-way  for  other 
purposes.  (There  may,  of  course,  be  rights- 
of-way  in  addition  to  oil  and  gas  pipelines 
which  also  require  special  attention  and  the 
Committee  should  endeavor  to  Identify  them 
if  they  exist.)  We  submit  that  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  require  (1)  that  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible  oil  and  natural  gas 
pipelines  must  be  placed  along  the  route  of 
already-existing  pipelines;  (2)  that  unless 
the  Secretary  affirmatively  establishes  that  It 
Is  not  feasible  and  prudent  to  do  so,  pipe- 
lines carrying  oil  and  gas  from  the  same 
fields  and  areas  adjacent  thereto  must  be 
placed  within  the  same  common  corridor. 
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5.  To  permit  Congress  to  play  its  proper 
role  In  the  formulation  of  policies  relating 
to  the  use  of  public  lands  and  the  overall 
energy  needs  of  the  country,  the  Congress 
should  reserve  for  Itself  the  final  decision 
on  the  vital  national  question  of  how  the 
oil  and  natural  gas  resources  of  the  North 
Slope  can  best  serve  the  needs  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  preliminary  comments 
are  offered  In  response  to  the  Committee  "s 
Invitation.  We  would  urge  that  full  and 
exhaustive  hearings  be  continued  with  suf- 
ficient advance  notice  to  permit  complete 
exposition  of  all  of  the  technical  background 
and  public  Interest  concerns  that  should  be 
made  available  to  this  committee  and  Con- 
gress. The  Wilderness  Society  would  wish  to 
provide  supplemental  Information  and  testi- 
mony on  the  occasion  of  those  future  hear- 
ings. 

I  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  appear- 
ing here  today. 


JOURNALISM  SCHOOL  MARKS  50TH 
YEAR 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
journalism  school  of  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  is  celebrating  its  golden 
anniversary  this  year.  This  celebration 
comes  at  a  time  when  it  is  making  great 
strides  in  academic  excellence. 

In  fact,  it  is  ranked  among  the  top  15 
journalism  schools  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  South  Carolina  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  President 
Thomas  F.  Jones,  Etean  Albert  Scroggins, 
and  his  outstanding  staff  for  the  fine 
work  they  are  doing  in  educating  and 
training  future  journalists. 

The  University  of  South  Carolina 
School  of  Journalism  offers  courses  In 
all  aspects  in  journalism:  news/editorial, 
advertising/public  relations,  and  broad- 
casting. The  modem  facilities  located  in 
the  Carolina  Coliseum  equal,  if  not  sur- 
pass, those  of  any  school  In  the  Nation. 
Thus,  emphasis  is  placed  on  both  aca- 
demic training  and  experience. 

As  we  all  know,  qualified  journalists 
are  an  integral  and  necessary  part  of  our 
democratic  way  of  life.  The  dissemina- 
tion of  news  and  factual  explanation  of 
our  complex  issues  are  a  must  if  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  are  to  make  the  right 
decisions.  I  can  think  of  no  more  impor- 
tant work  than  to  train  tomorrow's 
Journalists. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  entitled  "Journal- 
ism School  Marks  50th  Year,"  which  ap- 
peared March  11,  1973,  in  the  State 
Newspaper,  of  Columbia,  S.C,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Journalism  School  Marks  60th  Year 

In  1923,  only  eight  students  enrolled  in  the 
new  journalism  department  at  the  University 
of  South  Carolina. 

This  year  In  contrast,  more  than  650 
Journalism  students  will  help  celebrate  the 
60th  anniversary  of  the  College  of  Journal- 
ism. 

President  William  Davis  Melton  In  1922 
first  proposed  a  School  of  Journalism.  The 
use  trustees  accepted  Melton's  plan  and  In- 
cluded $3,000  in  their  annual  budget  to  hire 
the  first  Instructor  of  Journalism.  William 
Watts  Ball  resigned  as  editor  of  The  State 
to  accept  this  professorship.  The  school  of- 
fered 13  courses.  Ball  taught  all  but  one.  To- 


day, more  than  60  different  courses  are  being 
offered  to  students. 

The  school  was  Initially  housed  in  an  old 
campus  buUdlng,  once  the  residence  of 
university  presidents.  In  the  years  before  the 
move  to  Carolina  Collseiun  in  1969,  classes 
were  held  in  several  other  locations  on  cam- 
pus—often In  rather  cramped  quarters  with 
limited  facilities.  Today  the  students  and 
faculty  work  in  an  ultramodern  complex  of 
classrooms,  offices  and  studios  designed  es- 
pecially for  the  CoUege  of  Journalism. 

Only  seven  deans  have  served  In  the  past 
half-cent\u-y,  one  of  whom  held  a  temporary 
post  for  one  year.  Succeeding  William  Ball 
were  James  Rlon  McKlssick  (later  an  esteem- 
ed use  president),  Samual  DePass,  Robert 
Joshua  Cranford,  Ross  P.  Schlabach  amd 
George  A.  Buchanan. 

The  present  dean.  Dr.  Albert  T.  Scroggins 
Jr.  said  that  the  smaU  tiimover  In  leader- 
ship has  "led  to  continuity  and  stability." 
Inasmuch  as  It  Is  felt  that  the  college  now 
ranks  among  the  top  15  schools  In  the  na- 
tion, he  said,  this  statvis  Is  a  "tribute  to  all 
former  deans."  Their  leadership  contributed 
to  the  American  Council  on  Education  for 
Journalism  accrediting  the  school  In  1964. 
It  Is  one  of  the  60  jotirnallsm  programs  In 
the  country  so  approved. 

To  meet  the  changing  needs  of  the  state 
and  as  funds  have  been  allotted,  there  has 
been  a  gradual  Increase  In  emphasis  on  edu- 
cation for  mass  communication.  For  exam- 
ple, the  newest  addition  Is  the  color  TV 
production  lab  and  equipment  added  to  the 
college  this  summer.  It  joins  other  facilities 
such  as  the  photographic  lab,  two  radio 
control  rooms,  and  the  practicum  lab  where 
students  actually  produce  newspapers. 

Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  are  now  offered  In  three  major  divi- 
sions: news-editorial,  advertising-public  re- 
lations, and  broadcasting.  All  stress  practi- 
cal experience.  The  excellent  labs  offer  stu- 
dents a  chance  to  practice  skills  they've 
learned  In  classes.  Internships  afford  stu- 
dents an  opportunity  to  perform  In  real  job 
situations.  The  newest  educational  experience 
wUl  be  Initiated  In  the  summer  of  1973  with 
the  planned  Study  Journalism  Abroad  Pro- 
gram. 

The  graduate  program,  begun  in  1959,  now 
has  49  master  degree  certificates  In  Its  ex- 
panded curriculum. 

The  16  fulltlme  faculty  members,  eight  of 
whom  held  doctorate  degrees,  are  all  profes- 
sionals with  extensive  experience.  Many  hold 
offices  In  journalistic  organizations  at  the 
state,  regional  and  national  levels.  They  are 
involved  In  community  and  professional 
services  and  research  activities.  These  In- 
clude such  diverse  services  as  workshops, 
conventions  and  seminars  for  the  public 
critiquing  services  for  dally,  weekly  and  high 
school  newspapers  and  evaluation  and  at- 
titude studies  conducted  for  the  mass  media. 

Many  of  these  activities  are  carried 
through  the  five  major  associations  housed 
in  the  college.  George  A.  Buchanan,  dean 
from  1965-1965,  was  Instrumental  in  closely 
binding  professional  endeavors  to  academic 
journalism.  He  succeeded  In  cementing  rela- 
tions between  the  college  and  the  working 
press  so  that  the  South  Carolina  Press  As- 
sociation moved  to  the  School  of  Journalism 
in  1959  with  Buchanan  as  secretary.  The 
South  Carolina  Scholastic  Press  Association 
followed  In  1961. 

When  the  broadcasters  sequence  was  added 
In  1966,  the  South  Carolina  Scholastic  Press 
Association  followed  in  1961. 

When  the  broadcasters  sequence  was  added 
In  1968,  the  South  Carolina  Broadcasters 
Association  and  Scholastic  Broadcasters  As- 
sociation moved  their  headquarters  to  the 
college.  This  year  the  Southern  Interscho- 
lastlc  Press  Association  has  been  added  with 
Dean  Scroggins  as  director.  Faculty  mem- 
bers serve  as  executive  directors  for  all  of 
these  organizations. 


National  journalistic  societies  having  local 
chapters  at  USC  are  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Kappa 
Tau  Alpha,  Alpha  Epsilon  Rho  and  Alpha 
Delta  Sigma,  and  Women  In  Communications 
(formerly  Theta  Sigma  Phi) . 

Despite  the  tremendous  growth  in  student 
enrollment.  Dean  Scroggins  has  successfully 
continued  his  philosophy  for  upholding  the 
traditional  "close  relationship  of  faculty  and 
students."'  His  general  approach  to  the  future 
will  be  "to  become  better  and  bigger  in  that 
order."  As  this  growth  progresses,  students 
will  continue  to  play  Influential  roles  In 
determining  the  procedures. 

As  an  example  of  student  involvement,  a 
contest  last  October  established  a  slogan  and 
symbol  to  be  used  during  the  Golden  Anni- 
versary year.  The  winners,  both  students, 
received  $100  each.  Mike  Hembre",  a  senior 
journalism  major  from  Columbia,  submitted 
the  slogan  "Growing  to  Serve,  Serving  to 
Grow."  A  journalism  sophomore.  Bob  Gerwlg, 
also  from  Columbia,  entered  the  symbol 
which  was  selected  by  a  panel  of  Judges 
made  up  by  students,  faculty  and  members 
of  a  local  advertising  agency. 

A  banquet  in  honor  of  the  60th  Anniver- 
sary of  the  College  of  Journal  Um  was  the 
klckoff  event  for  the  Winter  meeting  of  the 
South  Carolina  Press  Association  on  Feb- 
ruary 22.  Bob  Talbert,  former  columnist  for 
The  State  and  USC  alumlnus  (Journalism, 
1968),  was  the  speaker.  Special  guests  were 
past  8CPA  presidents  who  were  honored  with 
plaques. 


A  JOINT  RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY 
NORTH  CAROLINA  GENERAL  AS- 
SEMBLY HONORING  THE  MEN  AND 
WOMEN  WHO  SERVED  OUR  COUN- 
TRY  IN  THE  CONFLICT  IN  SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  a  joint  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  North  Carolina 
General  Assembly  honoring  the  men  and 
women  who  served  our  coimtry  in 
the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

House  Joint  REsoLtmoN  403 
A  joint  resolution   honoring  the   men   and 

women  who  served  our  country  In  the  con- 
flict In  Southeast  Asia 

Whereas,  we  recognize  that  Freedom  Is  not 
solely  a  gift  or  blessing  from  God.  That  while 
God  does  bless  Freedom-loving  people  every- 
where. Freedom  is  a  stewardship  and  must 
be  preserved  by  those  who  would  choose  to 
remain  free;  and 

Whereas,  America,  one  of  the  great  free 
nations  of  all  times,  has  been  richly  blessed 
by  God;  and 

Whereas,  America  has  always  bad  an 
abundance  of  men  and  women  who  would 
live  up  to  their  stewardship  and  oome  to 
their  country's  aid  whenever  Its  safety  was 
In  danger  and  the  Freedom  of  Its  people  at 
stake:  and 

Whereas,  America  has  had  to  sissume  much 
of  the  difficult  role  of  preserving  the  Free- 
dom for  the  free  world;  and 

Whereas,  our  recent  Involvement  In 
Southeast  Asia  was  an  effort  to  assist  the 
people  of  that  portion  of  the  world  to  remain 
free;  and 

Whereas,  three  of  our  Presidents  have  com- 
mitted our  armed  forces  to  aid  these  people; 
and 

Whereas,  many  thousands  of  young  men 
and  women  have  answered  the  call  to  leave 
their  families,  their  jobs,  and  have  put  their 
futures  and  even  their  lives  on  the  line  In 
an  effort  to  assist  Freedom-loving  peoples; 
and 
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Gen«  ral 


concur  ring 


Whereas,    this   Involvement    In 
Asia  was  not  always  popular  with 
our  society  but,  notwithstanding,  thesi  i 
men  and  women  continued  to  serv( 
others  chose  not  to  do  so;  and 

Whereas,  the  vast  majority  of  thes* 
men  and  women  have  served 
the  Armed  Services  during  this  long 
of  Involvement;  and 

Whereas,  our  Involvement  Is  fast 
to  an  end;  and 

Whereas,  the  members  of  the 
sembly  wish  to  offer  their  sincere  anc 
ful    appreciation   to   these    young 
women  for  their  answer  to  the  call 
in  preservation  of  Freedom: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
of  Representatives,  the  Senate 

Section    1.   The   General   Assembly 
great  State  of  North  Carolina  goes  on 
honoring  these  young  men  and  w 
their    dedicated    service    during    the 
times  of  our  Southeast  Asian   Inv 

Sec.  2.  A  copy  of  this  resolution 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
Richard  Nixon;  the  Governor  of  the 
North  Carolina.  James  Holshouser;  al 
bars    of    the    North    Carolina 
Delegation   in   Washington,  DC:    th: : 
Headquarters  of  aU  Veterans 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina;  and 
tional  Commanders  of  each  North 
Veterans'  Organization. 

Sec.  3.  This  resolution  shall  becom ; 
tlve  up>on  ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  thre  • 
and   ratified,   this  5th   day   of   Marct 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  UNRESTRICTED 
EXPORT  OF  IRON  AND  ilTEEL 
SCRAP  FROM  THE  UNITED  S";  'ATES 

Mr,  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  a  situa- 
tion of  grave  proportions  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  by 
able  Willis  B.  Boyer,  president 
Republic  Steel  Corp.,  whose  home 
are  in  Ohio 

The    problem    revolves    arounti 
imrestricted   export   of   iron   anc 
scrap  from  the  United  States  to 
steel  producing  countries  of  the 

Rising  world  steel  production 
calated   foreign    demand   for   iroh 
steel  scrap.  American  scrap  expofts 
thus  running  about  65  percent 
than  normally  experienced  over 
10   years.    Since   the   United 
placed  an  embargo  on  the  export 
rous  scrap  last  fall  the  United 
been  the  only  industrial  country 
mit  unlimited  exports  on  this 
steelmaklng  material.  Countries 
formerly  purchased  their  scrap 
United  Kingdom  have  been  pure 
their  scrap  here  in  the  United 
thus,  further  aggravating  an  already 
ficult  raw  materials  situation 

As  a  result  of  this  high  demand, 
sharp  increase  in  scrap  prices 
suited.  Based  on  more  than  1,350 
of  scrap  which  Republic  Steel  is 
to  purchase  this  year  it  will  have 
at  least  $18  million  more  than  it 
have  paid  at  last  year's  prices 
scrap.   Coming   at   a   time   when 
steelmaking  ccsts  are  also  movlrig 
ward,  the  sharp  increase  in  the  pfice 
steel  scrap  certainly  is  creating 
Inflationary  pressures  for  Republi( 
and  other  domestic  steel  producer 

The  net  effect  of  this  situatlor  Is  to 
seriously  increase  the  costs  of  do  nestle 
steel  production.  Increased  costs  tjireat- 
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en  the  Job  security  of  our  domestic  steel 
Industry  labor  force.  Also  placed  in 
jeopardy  is  the  industry's  continued  ef- 
forts to  maintain  reasonable  price  stabil- 
ity, and  their  efforts  to  compete  with 
foreign  steel  producers. 

I  would  hope  that  Secretary  Dent  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  would  take 
effective  steps  to  utilize  the  authority 
granted  to  him  by  legislation  to  restrict 
exportation  of  one  of  this  Nation's  most 
important  raw  materials.  Unless  steps 
are  taken,  the  steel  industry  which  is  at 
the  base  of  our  domestic  economy  will 
suffer  irreparable  damages. 


LUMBER  AND  PLYWOOD 
SHORTAGES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  every 
Member  of  this  body  knows  that  soft- 
wood limiber  and  softwood  plywood  are 
as  basic  to  homebuilding  and  to  every 
type  of  nonresidential  construction  as 
tacks  are  to  shoemaking. 

We  know,  too,  that  imless  these  soft- 
wood building  and  structural  materials 
are  available  with  reasonable  certainty 
as  to  delivery  and  fairness  of  price,  this 
Nation  is  simply  not  going  to  meet  its 
residential  expansion  objectives  or  busi- 
ness and  industrial  expansion  objectives 
commensm-ate  with  our  national  require- 
ments. Lumber  prices  have  gone  through 
the  ceiling  and  yet,  even  with  such  prices, 
quotations  usually  will  not  hold  long 
enough  to  support  a  bid.  Many  items  and 
quantities  are  unobtainable  at  any  price. 
The  U.S.  Forest  Service  reported  that  in 
mid-February  1973  prices  of  softwood 
lumber  and  softwood  plywood  were  some 
70  percent  higher  than  in  1970;  and  be- 
tween mid-January  1973,  when  phase  II 
price  controls  were  terminated,  and 
February  9,  1973,  prices  of  Douglas-fir 
studs  increased  by  10  percent,  while 
prices  of  western  softwood  sheathing  ply- 
wood jumped  22  percent.  The  home- 
builders  report  that  higher  liunber 
prices  have  boosted  the  price  of  an  aver- 
age house  by  $1,200  to  $1,500  in  the  last 
6  months. 

The  production  and  marketing  of  lum- 
ber and  lumber  products  is  a  complex 
subject,  and  the  catises  of  the  present 
crisis  are  varied  but  not  without  remedy. 

Congress  has  provided  the  administra- 
tion all  the  legislative  authority  and 
funds  needed  to  deal  with  each  of  these 
causes  and  to  have  forestalled  the  lumber 
and  plywood  shortage  and  price  crisis. 
But  having  failed  to  prevent  the  crisis, 
the  administration  Is  now  compounding 
the  problem  by  failing  to  make  use  of  the 
same  available  authority  and  funds  to 
bring  the  crisis  to  an  expeditious  end  as 
was  done  in  a  similar  lumber-plywood 
crisis  in  1969. 

The  President's  1969  Task  Force  on 
Softwood  Lumber  and  Plywood  made  a 
number  of  recommendations  in  1970  to 
solve  both  the  short-range  and  long- 
range  softwood  timber  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion. These  included  improved  manage- 
ment of  U.S.  forest  lands  to  expand  tim- 
ber availability  and  increased  appropria- 
tions to  plow  back  into  the  forests  part 
of  the  Income  derived  from  the  sale  of 
timber  necessary  to  finance  more  Inten- 


sive managements.  Increased  incentives 
for  higher  outputs  from  non-Federal 
land  was  also  to  play  a  part.  More 
flexibility  in  the  adjustment  of  timber 
sales  to  meet  fluctuations  in  demand  was 
also  to  be  implemented.  Exports  and  im- 
ports were  to  be  monitored  in  recogni- 
tion of  our  changing  domestic  needs. 
Substitute  building  materials  were  also 
to  be  researched  and  encouraged,  as 
feasible,  to  take  up  part  of  the  expected 
increase  in  building  materials  demand. 

Several  factors,  all  of  which  are  Gov- 
ernment controlled,  seem  to  carry  the 
burden  of  criticism  for  our  present  crisis. 
The  rising  log  exports  to  Japan,  accom- 
panied by  extremely  aggressive  bidding 
by  Japanese  agents,  is  one.  U.S.  Forest 
Service  budget  cuts  have  contributed  to 
the  reduced  harvest  from  the  Federal 
lands.  The  failure  of  administration  con- 
trols on  prices,  shortages  of  freight  cars 
for  shipping  from  the  west  coast,  and 
a  lack  of  coordination  among  adminis- 
tration officials  to  remedy  the  shortages 
are  being  pointed  to  as  controllable  fac- 
tors which  have  contributed  to  the  pres- 
ent crisis. 

Although  50  percent  of  the  saw  timber 
softwood  stock  inventory  is  in  the  na- 
tional forests,  only  one-fourth  of  the  1972 
domestic  supply  came  from  the  national 
forests.  The  higher  prices  attracted  a 
larger  cut  from  the  private  forests,  but 
harvesting  from  Federal  land  was  sub- 
stantially below  the  allowable  cut  for  the 
third  straight  year.  One  report  I  re- 
ceived stated  that  in  the  Paciflc  North- 
west region  Federal  timber  sold,  but  un- 
cut, is  at  an  all-time  high — a  2.8  year 
rate  of  uncut  timber  in  comparison  with 
the  allowable  annual  harvest  under  sus- 
tained yield  restrictions. 

The  obvious  cause  of  high  prices  is 
the  tremendous  increase  in  demand 
which  has  not  been  matched  by  corre- 
sponding Increase  in  supply.  Housing 
construction  is  the  biggest  consimier  of 
softwood  lumber  and  softwood  plywood. 
Housing  starts  reached  2.378.000  In  1972 
compared  with  an  average  level  of  less 
than  1.500,000  during  the  decade  of  the 
sixties.  Consimiption  of  softwood  lumber 
reached  41.1  billion  board  feet  In  1972. 
About  33  billion  board  feet  were  produced 
by  domestic  mills,  about  9  million  board 
feet  were  imported  from  Canada,  and  1 
billion  exported. 

Softwood  pljrwood,  which  Is  reported 
separately  from  softwood  lumber,  also 
had  a  remarkable  Increase  in  demand  In 
the  past  year.  Production  and  shipments 
reached  18  billion  square  feet,  up  nearly 
13  percent  from  the  1971  level. 

The  most  common  complaint  on  lum- 
ber shortages  Is  that  large  volumes  of 
softwood  logs  are  exported,  principally  to 
Japan,  The  exports  reached  2.8  billion 
board  feet  log  scale,  of  which  2.5  bUllon 
board  feet  went  to  Japan.  'When  con- 
verted to  the  lumber  scale,  the  export 
equivalent  would  be  3.5  billion  board  feet 
of  lumber.  In  addition  to  logs,  softwood 
limiber  exports  were  up  30  percent  to  a 
volume  of  1.2  billion  board  feet.  Plywood 
exports  were  negligible.  When  compared 
with  the  9  billion  board  feet  Imported 
from  Canada,  the  equivalent  volume  of 
softwood  exports  would  be  about  one- 
half. 


Japanese  log  buyers  have  exercised  ex- 
tremely aggressive  practices  In  bidding 
for  softwood  logs,  and  strong  allegations 
have  been  made  that  they  have  contrib- 
uted substantially  to  the  rising  log  prices. 

It  should  be  noted  that  most  of  the  log 
exports  to  Japan  come  from  private  and 
commercial  forests.  The  law  limits  the 
volume  of  log  exports  from  western  Fed- 
eral lands  to  350  million  board  feet  per 
year.  Allegations  have  been  made  that 
this  limitation  is  not  very  effective  in 
view  of  the  substitution  that  can  take 
place  with  no  corresponding  limitation 
on  exports  from  commercial  or  private 
forests. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  amazing  how  to- 
day's problem  was  so  accurately  predicted 
in  1969  when  our  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  studied  the  lumber 
problem  and  made  recommendations  on 
the  necessary  action  that  needed  to  be 
taken  to  avoid  future  shortages  and  ex- 
orbitant prices.  It  is  indeed  unfortunate 
that  these  recommendations,  most  of 
which  could  have  been  Implemented  by 
the  administration,  were  not  put  into 
effect. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions of  that  1969  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  printed  as  follows: 

Summary  of  Conclusions  and 
Recommendations 

conclusions 

A  combination  of  events — Increased  ex- 
ports to  Japan,  shortages  of  water  and  freight 
car  transportation  facilities,  a  waterfront 
strike,  bad  weather,  and  a  sharp  rise  in  con- 
sumer needs  aggravated  by  overestimating 
and  some  questionable  pricing  practices — 
were  the  visible  causes  of  the  recent  crisis 
In  the  price  of  lumber  and  plywood.  How- 
ever, the  underlying  cause,  which  has  both 
temporary  and  long-term  significance,  is  an 
artificial  shortage  of  available  timber  from 
our  Nation's  forests.  The  early-year  crisis  ap- 
pears to  be  a  temporary  one  and,  in  fact, 
seems  already  to  be  partially  solved  largely 
as  a  result  of  a  number  of  Government  emer- 
gency measures  and  partially  by  a  reduction 
In  demand  because  of  mortgage  credit  short- 
ages. 

The  long-range  problem  is  by  far  the  most 
serious  one  because,  unless  softwood  timber 
production  Is  sharply  Increased,  our  Nation 
will  find  itself  critically  short  of  lumber  and 
plywood  In  the  years  ahead. 

To  reach  the  Nation's  housing  goal  of  26 
million  units  In  the  next  10  years,  lumber 
availability  would  have  to  be  Increased  by 
60  percent.  The  subcommittee  was  convinced 
that  this  increase  is  well  within  our  resources 
provided  the  necessary  investment  Is  made 
In  Intensive  forest  management  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis.  About  one-half  of  the  Nation's 
Inventory  of  mature  softwood  timber,  esti- 
mated at  2  trillion  board  feet.  Is  under  Gov- 
ernment ownership  In  the  National  Forests. 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Considering  that  the  National  Forests  are 
contributing  only  11  billion  board  feet  an- 
nually out  of  this  huge  Inventory,  the  prob- 
lem can  be  seen  to  be  one  of  management 
and  adequate  funding  to  build  roads,  to  plant 
trees,  to  thin,  to  prune,  to  fertilize,  and  to 
apply  the  latest  technological  development 
to  the  forests.  Obviously,  this  can  be  done, 
but  whether  or  not  It  will  be  done,  depends 
upon  the  approval  by  the  Congress  of  a  de- 
pendable continuous  adequate  financing  de- 
vice. The  subcommittee  concluded  that  the 
best  sources  of  such  funds  are  the  forests 
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themselves  and  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of 
timber  produced  by  these  forests. 

The  subcommittee  was  convinced  that, 
with  the  necessary  financial  Input,  the  solu- 
tion to  our  long-range  problem  could  be  re- 
solved without  Impairing  the  use  of  the  for- 
est to  meet  the  conservation  and  recreation 
needs  of  the  American  people. 

The  subcommittee  also  concluded  that  the 
export  and  import  factors  Involved  In  the 
current  crisis  would  be  resolved  on  a  supply 
and  demand  basis  once  the  Nation's  forests 
were  operating  more  productively.  However, 
the  subconunlttee  saw  a  continuing  difflculty 
with  freight  car  and  water  transportation 
problems  under  existing  conditions.  The  sub- 
committee also  recognized  serious  dilem- 
mas in  pricing  and  distribution  of  lumber, 
starting  at  the  auction  process  conducted  by 
the  Forest  Service.  Finally,  the  subcommit- 
tee concluded  that  lumber  would  continue 
to  be  the  single  most  Important  material  in 
homebuilding  but  saw  increasing  opportu- 
nities for  use  of  other  materials  as  we  move 
into  the  mass -production  stage  of  home- 
building in  the  years  ahead. 

recommendations 

The  subcommittee's  recommendations  are 
directed  both  at  the  temporary  problem  and 
the  long-range  problem.  We  are  calling  the 
current  situation  temporary  because,  for 
the  most  part,  as  a  result  of  congressional 
hearings  and  action  already  taken  by  the 
administration,  the  crisis  which  threatened 
to  bring  homebuilding  to  a  halt  early  this 
year   has   been   resolved. 

the  temporary  problem 

The  President  and  the  Federal  agencies 
are  urged  to : 

(1)  Offer  for  sale  the  full  allowable  timber 
cut  on  Federal  lands. 

(2)  Loosen  the  personnel  restriction  on 
timber-management    agencies. 

(3)  Negotiate  with  Japan  to  release  part 
of  its  unshipped  timber  for  domestic  pur- 
poses and  postpone  its  purchases  for  the 
first  half  of  1969. 

(4)  Hold  back  Federal  purchase  of  lumber. 

(5)  Issue  the  appropriate  regulations  to 
free  boxcars  for  lumber  shipments. 

the  long-range  problem 
The  F>resldent   and   the   Federal   agencies 
are  urged  to : 

(1)  Develop  closer  regulations  of  boxcars 
to  meet  the  shipment  needs  for  lumber. 

(2)  Arrange  with  Japan  an  automatic  re- 
duction In  number  shipments  when  domes- 
tic shortEiges  reach  an  intolerable  level. 

(3)  Free  lumber  and  plywood  shipments 
from  "Jones  Act"  limitations. 

(4)  Speed  up  processing  of  revisions  in 
U.S.  lumber  standards. 

(5)  Cooperate  wrlth  the  Forest  Service  on 
the  following: 

(a)  Offer  for  sale  all  accessible  salvageable 
dead  and  damaged  timber. 

(b)  Concentrate  road  building  where  It 
will  generate  the  maximum  timber. 

(c)  Offer  for  sale  the  full  allowable  cut 
on  national  forests. 

(d)  Implement  the  Morse  amendment  to 
prevent  substitution  of  public  timber  fcr 
exported  non-Federal  timber. 

(e)  Aggressively  pursue  intensive  forest 
management  practices  to  Increase  timber 
and  decaying  timber. 

(f)  Reexamine  present  methods  of  selling 
and  pricing  Federal  timber  to  present  in- 
stability and  upward  pressure  on  lumber 
prices  resulting  from  Federal  dominance  of 
market. 

The  Congress  Is  urged  to: 

(a)  Approve  legislation  providing  for  the 
application  of  high-yield  forestry  techniques 
to  Federal  commercial  tlmberlands  similar 
to  the  bill  now  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(b)  Approve  legislation  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Agriculture  Committee  to  fund  such 


a  program  with  income  from  the  sale  of  tim- 
ber it  produces. 

(c)  Review  the  timber-selling  practices  of 
Federal  agencies. 

(d)  Approve  emergency  funds  and  person- 
nel, for  National  Forest  management — legis- 
lation is  now  pending  before  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

(e)  Consider  amending  the  Jones  Act  to 
exempt  lumber  and  plywood  from  Its  cover- 
age under  certain  circumstances. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
housing  programs  are  being  hit  on  sev- 
eral sides  at  the  same  time;  and  unless 
relief  is  provided,  I  can  see  a  definite 
downturn  occurring  in  housing  produc- 
tion for  1973.  The  administration  has 
cut  off  new  commitments  for  housing 
subsidy  programs  mortgages;  mortgage 
money  costs  are  threatening  to  increase; 
and  now  we  hear  that  lumber  prices  are 
causing  an  increase  in  house  prices  of  as 
much  as  $1,200  to  $1,500  a  unit. 

All  of  these  factors,  plus  other  infla- 
tionary costs,  are  driving  up  prices  of 
new  and  existing  homes  to  the  point  that 
a  middle-income  family,  let  alone  a 
lower-income  family,  cannot  afford  a 
decent  home.  Rents  are  rising  to  exorbi- 
tant levels,  and  we  are  being  besieged  for 
a  Federal  rent  control  law.  Some  action 
needs  to  be  taken  to  bring  all  of  these 
forces  into  line.  Some  action  is  required 
at  the  congressional  level,  but  for  the 
most  part  the  administration  already  has 
the  authority  and  the  leverage  to  resolve 
these  issues  through  regulations. 

Because  of  the  urgency  of  the  present 
crisis  on  liunber  prices,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  will  conduct  hearings  on 
March  26  and  March  27  on  the  subject 
of  lumber  shortages  and  prices. 

In  addition,  I  have  required  the  staff 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Pro- 
duction, of  which  I  am  chairman,  to 
continue  to  make  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion and  to  work  with  the  housing  sub- 
committee on  the  whole  question  of  the 
Nation's  shortage  of  softwood  lumber 
and  the  exorbitant  prices  now  being 
charged. 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE  AND 
SOCL-U^IZED  MEDICINE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Journal 
of  the  South  Carolina  Medical  Associa- 
tion for  November  1972  carried  an  article 
by  Dr.  Edward  F.  Parker,  president  of 
the  South  Carolina  Medical  Association, 
commenting  upon  national  health  insur- 
ance and  socialized  medicine.  In  this  ar- 
ticle. Dr.  Parker  made  some  comments 
which  merit  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress when  it  undertakes  to  legislate  in 
respect  to  health.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  this  article  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  printed  as  follows: 
President's  Pages 
(By  Edward  F.  Parker.  M.D.) 

Health  care  delivery  Is  still  the  current 
catch  phrase  used  In  countless  publications 
and  discussions,  to  characterize  the  system 
of  medical  practice  currently  In  use  in  our 
great  United  States  of  America.  The  phrase 
is  also  used  as  a  spring  board  for  its  foes  to 
attack  it.  and  simultaneously  claim  that  it 
has  to  be  changed  radically  In  order  that 
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everyone  shall  have  an  equal  right  to  a  bliss- 
ful state  of  mental,  physical,  and  soilal  well 
being.  It  Is  claimed,  under  our  pi  orallatlc 
system  In  use  at  present,  that  equf  1  rights 
and  equal  access  for  all  do  not  exist,  i  ind  that 
some  type  of  legislation  enacted  In  V  'ashlng- 
ton  win  bring  about  a  miraculous  transfor- 
mation that  will  be  the  solution  t}  all  of 
our  problems. 

It  is  forgotten  that  In  countries  having 
so-called  National  Health  Insuraice  and 
Socialized  Medicine,  Important  perions  get 
prompt  attention  and  superior  care,  but  the 
masses  stand  in  line  and  get  very  impiersonal- 
Ized  care  and  then  only  after  extrabrdlnary 
delays  during  which  Initially  uncon^pHcated 
Illness  may  become  seriously  contoUcated 
before  medical  assistance  can  be  cbtalned. 
Even  though  it  is  true  the  persons  of  priv- 
ilege in  this  country  have  easier  a:ces8  to 
medical  care,  surely  the  others  ha\e  easier 
access  than  the  less  privileged  In  oth^  rr  coun- 
tries. In  Italy  and  Russia,  it  is  reliably  esti- 
mated that  five  percent  or  leas  of  the  popu- 
lation have  access  to  prompt  and  adequate 
medical  care.  In  England,  a  high  percentage 
of  patients  with  myocardial  infarction  are 
treated  at  home,  and  they  do  not  hAve  even 
the  benefits  of  an  electrocardiogram  or  en- 
zyme levels.  Also  in  England,  an  average 
patient  Is  allotted  an  average  of  three  min- 
utes a  visit.  The  English  family  practitioner 
Is  In  danger  of  becoming,  if  not  alrea<  ly,  little 
more  than  a  triage  officer,  with  less  ind  less 
experience  In  treating  the  really  sick,  with 
whom  he  has  no  responsibility  whitsoever 
after  they  are  referred  to  a  specialist  In  a 
hospital.  Many  other  examples  could  be  cited 
as  evidence  that  a  socialized  medical  system 
is  not  as  efficient  or  economical  as  the  private 
enterprise  system. 

The  costs  of  the  national  health  Ir  suranoe 
schemes  under  discussion  in  the  92nd  Con- 
gress now  are,  or  should  be,  appalling.  The 
Nixon  and  the  Kennedy  bills  could  ea  illy  lead 
to  bankruptcy  or  an  insuperable  bui  den  for 
present  or  future  generations.  It  is  difficult 
to  comprehend  why  we  have  let  our  govern- 
ment spend  so  recklessly  since  the  da  y  of  the 
New  Deal,  to  the  extent  that  now  tlie  third 
largest  item  in  the  federal  budgel  is  the 
Interest  on  the  national  debt.  It  his  been 
tolerable  to  date  only  because  the  federal 
government  can  cause  Inflation  to  cover  Its 
fiscal  irresponsibility  and  the  vicious  cycle  Is 
on.  Inflation  Is  the  chief  basis  for  the  ncreas- 
Ing  costs  of  medical  care.  Would  wiige  and 
price  controls  even  be  necessary  if  we  could 
be  content  wih  a  balanced  budget?  Obvi- 
ously, inflation  would  not  be  necessai  y  If  our 
government  would  cease  and  desist  almost 
limitless  borrowing,  except  in  times  of  a  true 
national  emergency.  In  the  case  of  yn  ar  with 
another  country  endangering  the  coatlnued 
Independence  and  freedom  of  our  con  ntry. 

In  a  truly  federalist  system  of  gove-nment, 
such  as  we  are  supposed  to  have,  stite  and 
local  authorities  should  share  in  the  d  scharge 
of  governmental  functions.  At  least  one  of 
these  can  certainly  be  continued  n«ponsl- 
bllity  for  the  medical  care  of  the  Indigent 
sick,  which  is  certainly  our  greatest  :  leed. 

Surely  this  or  some  other  cons  iructlve 
skltematlve  must  exist  to  the  wasteful  bu- 
reaucracy and  lesser  quality  of  medl  :al  care 
under  a  government  administered  and  fi- 
nanced program. 


WAGE   AND    PRICE    CONTROLS   OF 
HOSPITALS 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President , 
we  are  considering  legislation  whl:h 
extend  the  Economic  Stabilization 
1970  for  1  year.  On  January  11 
year,  the  President  announced 
was  Introducing  phase  m  of  his 
price  controls  program.  Under 
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program,  volimtary  controls  will  be  main- 
tained throughout  most  segments  of  the 
economy  with  mandatory  controls  re- 
tained primarily  in  the  food,  construc- 
tion, and  health  industries. 

Although  I  strongly  support  the  Presi- 
dent's efforts  to  hold  down  the  rate  of  in- 
flation, I  feel  that  the  hospitals  through- 
out our  Nation  deserve  special  considera- 
tion. These  Institutions  are  by  and  large 
nonprofit,  which  distingiiishes  them  from 
the  food  or  construction  industries.  Also, 
they  are  governed  at  the  local  level  by 
voluntary  boards  of  tnostees  and  oper- 
ated as  a  service  to  the  people  of  the 
communities. 

Mr.  President,  a  large  part  of  the  In- 
flation in  health  care  prices  reflects  the 
efforts  of  hospitals  and  other  health  care 
institutions  to  improve  salary  levels  of 
employees.  In  South  Carolina  the  average 
weekly  salary  of  hospital  employees  in 
1971  was  $101.07,  while  the  average  week- 
ly salary  in  manufacturing  industries  In 
South  Carolina  in  1971  was  $108.38. 

As  evidenced  by  recent  health  legisla- 
tion, we  have  become  committed  to  im- 
proving the  quality  of  health  care  and  to 
expanding  the  supply  of  health  services 
available  to  Americans.  If  maintaining 
mandatory  controls  on  the  health  care 
industry  prevents  hospitals  from  recover- 
ing costs  and  from  paying  equitable,  com- 
petitive salaries,  the  result  may  be  re- 
duced servles  and  a  reduced  ratio  of  per- 
sonnel to  patients. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  the  hospitals 
in  South  Carolina  and  in  the  Nation 
share  the  administration's  goalB  for  im- 
proved delivery  of  high  quality,  economi- 
cal health  services,  and  they  will  support 
and  cooperate  with  reasonable  ap- 
proaches to  reduce  Inflation  in  the 
health  field.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Committee  on  Health  Services 
Industry,  will  promulgate  equitable  and 
reasonable  regulations  which  will  allow 
hospitals  to  recover  their  costs  and  im- 
prove services  and  keeping  with  cran- 
munlties'  needs. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  request  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  to  monitor  the 
health  care  institutions  and  their  efforts 
to  strike  a  balance  between  improving 
health  care  and  holding  down  rising 
costs.  If  reports  can  show  that  they  meet 
the  guidelines  it  seems  only  equitable 
that  they  too  should  be  placed  on  a  vol- 
imtary  compliance  standard. 


THE  150TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
ALEXANDER  PETOFI 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently we  celebrated  the  150th  anniver- 
sary of  the  greatest  Hungarian  poet, 
Alexander  Petofl.  By  the  time  of  his 
death  In  a  battle  against  the  Invading 
armies  of  the  tsar  In  Transylvania  In 
1849,  he  had  become  the  greatest  lyrical 
poet  of  Hungary  and  was  well  known  all 
over  Europe. 

His  works  were  so  popular  that  by  now 
they  have  been  translated  Into  40  lan- 
guages, and  we  possess  several  English 
editions,  including  one  going  back  to  the 
1850's  in  the  United  States.  Such  differ- 
ent   19th-century   writers   and   philos- 


ophers as  Heinrlch  Heine  and  Prledrich 
Nietzsche  In  Germany,  Mistral,  Victor 
Hugo  in  France,  were  attracted  to  the 
earthy,  romantic  qualities  of  his  poems 
and  to  his  Ideals  of  world  freedom  and 
democracy.  Later,  the  German  Nobel 
Prize  winner,  Thomas  Mann  wrote: 

Since  Hungarian  Uteratiire  has  been  trans- 
lated more  intensively  Into  German,  I  dis- 
cover one  Hungarian  writer  after  the  other 
with  great  pleasure.  Needless  to  stress  that 
I  place  Sandor  Petdfl  among  the  greatest 
lyric  poets  of  the  world. 

Petdfl  was  a  poet  of  patriotism  who 
perceived  his  nation  as  an  orphan  fight- 
ing the  mighty  forces  of  tyranny  for  In- 
dependence and  freedom.  His  ardent  love 
of  his  people  was,  however,  never  jlngolst. 
In  his  famous  poem  "One  Thought  Tor- 
ments Me,"  which  is  generally  considered 
SIS  his  testament  to  humanity,  he  fore- 
sees his  end,  dying  In  the  battle  for  world 
liberty.  May  I  be  allowed  to  quote  some 
of  the  prophetic  and  visionary  lines  of 
the  poem: 

My  life,  let  me  yield 

On  the  battlefield ! 

'Tls  there  that  the  blood  of  youth  shall  slow 

from  my  heart 
And.  when  from  my  lips,  last  pains  of  Joy  but 

start. 
Let  them  be  drowned  In  the  clatter  of  steel, 
In  the  roar  of  the  guns,  in  the  trumpet's 

peal. 
And  through  my  stiU  corpse 
Shall  horse  after  horse 
P*ull  gallop  ahead  to  the  victory  won, 
And  there  shall  I  lie  to  be  trampled  upon — 
'Tls  there   they  shall   gather  my   scattered 

bones, 
When  once  the  great  day  of  burial  comes  .  .  . 
With    solemn,    muffled    drumbeats    for    the 

dead. 
With  sableshrouded  banners  borned  ahead. 
One  grove  for  all  the  brave  who  died  for 

thee, 
O  sacroean  World  Liberty! 

Petofi  Is,  however,  not  only  a  political 
and  social  freedomflghter.  He  is  the 
magician  of  words  who  can  bring  the 
rural  environment  and  the  simple  people 
of  his  nation  alive  without  losing  the  fine, 
romantic  web  of  style.  Without  hjijocrlsy, 
he  succeeds  in  simple,  but  beautiful  lan- 
guage to  achieve  a  fine  literary  style,  a 
quality  which  made  him  the  best  read 
and  most  revered  Himgarlan  poet  re- 
gardless of  the  political  regime. 

Today  as  we  celebrate  the  poet's  150th 
birthday,  we,  in  the  United  States,  want 
to  r>ay  homage  both  to  the  poet  and  the 
political  and  social  writer  who  lived  and 
died  for  the  same  principles  which  we 
cherish  In  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  Constitution.  He  is  spiritu- 
ally and  philosophically  our  relative,  and 
his  great  love  of  freedom  and  democracy 
should  spur  us  to  the  understanding  that 
these  emotions  and  vmderstandlngs  are 
common  to  all  who  love  their  freedom 
and  their  people. 


SANTA     MONICA     MOUNTAIN     AND 
SEASHORE  NATIONAL  URBAN  PARK 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  15,  I  reintroduced  a  bill.  S.  1270, 
to  create  an  urban  park  in  the  Santa 
Monica  mountains.  The  land  Included  In 
the  bill  is  the  last  remaininp  open  space 
In  the  entire  Los  Angeles  Basin,  If  It 
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is  not  preserved  now,  it  will  ultimately 
be  bulldozed  into  oblivion. 

The  Sierra  Club  published  an  out- 
standing article  on  these  mountains  in 
the  February  edition  of  Its  bulletin.  The 
ajtlcle,  by  Joseph  Brown,  a  southern 
California  freelance  writer,  entitled 
"Breathing  Space  for  Los  Angeles — The 
Mountains  and  the  Megalopolis,"  suc- 
cinctly and  accurately  describes  the  ur- 
gent need  for  this  urban  park  for  Los 
Angeles'  10  million  residents  and  the 
areas  countless  annual  visitors. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Breathing  Space  fob  Los  Angeles — The 

Mountains  and  the  Megalopolis 
On  a  balmy  spring  morning  a  lizard,  in 
retreat  from  the  sun's  increasing  heat,  slith- 
ers beneath  a  sumac  bush.  Not  far  away,  a 
young  gray  fox  pauses  to  slake  his  thirst 
at  a  small  stream,  flanked  by  graceful  lau- 
rels and  willows  standing  motionless  on 
this  breathless,  windless  day.  Then  he  scur- 
ries up  a  ridge  toward  a  sandstone  peak. 
To  the  southwest,  beyond  the  shoreline  at 
the  mountains'  feet,  beyond  sight  or  hearing 
of  either  lizard  or  fox  but  surveyed  by  a 
flock  of  terns,  three  California  gray  whales 
lumber  northward.  Their  destination:  the 
Arctic,  their  annual  migration  to  the  Baja 
California  calving  grounds  fulflUed  once 
again. 

There  is  much  more  in  these  Santa  Monica 
mountains,  along  this  seashore — hidden  val- 
leys, steep  cliffs,  submarine  canyons,  placid 
ponds,  and  shady  groves.  Companions  of  the 
fox:  bobcat,  coyote,  ground  squirrel,  deer, 
Waterblrds  and  shoreblrds.  And  an  archaeo- 
logical treasure:  more  than  600  Indian  sites 
dating  back  nearly  7,000  years  Identified  so 
far,  possibly  only  a  tenth  of  the  number  still 
awaiting  discovery. 

The  Santa  Monica  Mountains,  running 
roughly  east-west  parallel  to  the  meandering 
Pacific  shoreline,  rise  abruptly  out  of  the 
agricultural  Oxnard  plain  in  the  west;  and 
in  the  east  the  range  buries  its  feet  beneath 
the  asphalt  of  freeways  and  the  concrete  and 
glass  of  highrises  almost  at  the  heart  of 
downtown  Los  Angeles.  To  the  north  lies  the 
sprawl  of  the  heavily  populated  San  Fer- 
nando Valley,  but  to  the  south  the  range 
adjoins  one  of  the  most  outstanding  marine 
areas  left  between  Santa  Barbara  and  San 
Clemente,  containing  an  extremely  rich  ma- 
rine biota,  kelp  beds,  and  a  spectacular 
stretch  of  sand  beaches  and  rocky  head- 
lands. Together,  moxmtalns  and  shore  con- 
tribute to  Los  Angeles'  physical  identity, 
provide  a  clean  airshed  for  smog-contamin- 
ated Inland  cities,  offer  recreational  alterna- 
tives to  overused  Southern  California 
beaches,  and  support  a  surprising  variety  of 
plant  and  animal  species. 

They  are  not  Alps,  these  mountains.  One 
would  hesitate  to  equate  them  with  some 
of  California's  other  natural  wonders — Lake 
Tahoe,  for  example,  or  Yosemlte,  or  the  giant 
redwoods.  Yet  to  the  ten  million  residents 
of  the  Los  Angeles  megalopolis,  the  46-mlle- 
long,  10-mlle-wide,  220,000-acre  Santa  Mon- 
ica mountain  range  and  its  neighboring 
shoreline  are  far  more  Important.  For  Los 
Angeles  has  less  public  lands  and  parks  than 
any  other  American  city.  Including  New 
York.  Worse,  open  space  continues  to  shrink 
as  the  population  expands.  (Although  1970 
marked  the  first  time  that  more  residents 
left  Los  Angeles  County  than  arrived,  adja- 
cent Orange  and  Ventura  ranked  as  Cali- 
fornia's fastest-growing  counties  of  the  six- 
ties.) The  Santa  Monicas  constitute  the  last 


surviving  unpreserved  open  space  close  by 
the  nation's  second  most  populous  urban 
area.  So  to  Los  Angeles'  mUllons,  this  geo- 
logically, biologically,  and  geographically  di- 
verse mountain  range  is  a  backyard  Big  Sur, 
an  Everyman's  Sierra  Nevada — so  close  that 
from  downtown  Los  Angeles,  the  most  dis- 
tant point  of  the  range  is  only  90  minutes 
away  by  automobile. 

Ironically,  the  very  attribute  that  makes 
this  range  especially  valuable  as  open  space — 
its  proximity  to  a  giant  urban  area — also 
makes  it  attractive  to  developers.  And  now. 
as  never  before,  these  mountains  and  the 
adjacent  seashore  are  threatened  by  mind- 
less development.  If  they  are  lost,  not  only 
will  Los  Angeles  and  California  be  poorer, 
but  the  entire  nation  as  well,  for  this  society 
can  no  langer  afford  to  squander  its  re- 
sources, especially  when  the  welfare  of  one 
of  its  largest  cities  Is  at  stake.  Los  Angeles 
needs  all  the  open  space  It  can  get,  and  If 
the  Santa  Monicas  are  lost — when  the  need 
to  preserve  them  Is  so  clear  and  the  means 
of  doing  so  near  at  hand — what  hope  for 
other  cities  and  regions  to  preserve  the  lands 
necessary  and  dear  to  them?  Setting  aside 
open  space  adjacent  to  urban  areas  is  essen- 
tial If  our  cities  are  to  retain  even  the  sem- 
blance of  llvablllty.  The  precedent  for  doing 
so  exists  in  the  two  recently  established  na- 
tional urban  recreation  areas  in  New  York 
and  San  Francisco,  and  In  many  smaller 
open-space  programs  in  other  cities.  It  only 
remains  for  environmentalists  to  persuade 
federal,  state,  and  local  governments  that 
such  examples  should  be  emulated  in  every 
urban  area.  Right  now,  the  need  for  doing 
so  Is  nowhere  greater  than  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  bulldozer  is  at  work  on  the  Santa 
Monicas  at  the  eastern  end,  near  the  heart 
of  megalopolis;  on  the  north,  close  to  the 
heavily  trafficked  Ventura  Freeway;  and  in- 
creasingly along  the  scenic  Pacific  Coast 
Highway  to  the  south.  Already,  homes  and 
apartments  occupy  about  32,000  acres,  only 
1,000  acres  less  than  city,  county,  and  state 
governments,  and  private  property  owners 
have  been  thoughtful  enough  to  set  aside  for 
recreation  and  open  space.  Another  1,000 
acres  now  supports  a  welter  of  commercial 
and  industrial  enterprises,  ranging  from 
shopping  centers  to  gas  stations  and  from 
movie  studios  to  warehouses.  StUl  another 
5.800  acres  remain  as  farmland.  Only  150.000 
acres — most  of  it  in  private  ownership — re- 
main In  the  Santa  Monicas  for  badly  needed 
open  space.  In  another  month  or  two — pos- 
sibly three — the  stage  wiU  be  set  for  what 
possibly  could  be  the  Santa  Monicas'  last 
chance  for  survival  as  an  open-space  re- 
source. 

For  years,  the  Sierra  Club  and  other  con- 
servation organizations  have  advocated  pre- 
serving  the   Santa   Monicas   as   open   space. 
Now,  action  finally  seems  possible.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1973,  for  the  second  year  in  a  row,  Cali- 
fornia Senator  John  Tunney  Introduced  a  bill 
which    would    create   a    100,000 -acre   Santa 
Monica    Mountain    and    Seashore    National 
Urban  Park.  This  legislation,  almost  iden- 
tical to  another  Tunney  bUl  which  wasn't 
heard  in  Congress  last  year,  gives  the  special 
priority  to  acquiring  areas  of  "scenic,  recrea- 
tional, and  open-space  value."  It  Initially  ap- 
propriates $30  mUllon  for  land -use  study  and 
acquisition,  and,  just  as  significantly,  urges 
consideration  of  a  regional  commission  to 
put  the  program  into  motion.  It  also  urges 
rigid  land-xise  controls  as  safeguards  against 
the  "grow  or  die"  philosophy  to  which  local 
governments    are    traditionally    prone.    Al- 
though the  exact  boundaries  for  the  park 
would  not  be  determined  untU  later  (a  deter- 
rent to  land   speculators) ,  the  giant  park 
would  generally  encompass  the  area  east  of 
the  San  Diego  Freeway  along  the  crest  of  the 
range  to  Griffin  Park,  and  west  of  the  free- 
way from  Sunset  Boulevard  to  Point  Mugu. 


It  would  also  Include  portions  of  the  beaches 
and  coastal  canyons  of  Santa  Monica  Bay. 

Senator  Alan  Cranston  coauthored  the 
Tunney  bill,  and  Los  Angeles  area  congress- 
men Barry  Goldwater,  Jr.,  and  Alfonzo  Bell 
introduced  duplicate  legislation  simultane- 
ously in  the  House.  Committee  hearings  on 
both  bills  should  be  scheduled  soon — prob- 
ably by  summer. 

The  Sierra  Club  supports  the  Tunney  bill, 
as  do  other  conservation  groups.  Both  the 
city  and  county  governments  of  Los  Angeles 
have  endorsed  the  concept,  but  while  there 
appears  to  be  local  unity  for  the  park  itself, 
developers  are  certain  to  fight  tooth  and  nail 
against  the  recommendation  for  regional 
controls.  That  the  majority  of  Callfornlans 
obviously  approved  of  the  regional  con- 
cept was  indicated  by  passage  last  Novem- 
ber of  the  monumental  coastal  pnitectlon 
initiative.  While  the  initiative  at  last  es- 
tablished sensible,  rigid  control  machinery 
for  the  seaward  portion  of  the  proposed 
mountain -seashore  park,  its  authority  ends 
at  the  ridge  crest.  A  separate  regiontU  agency, 
originally  proposed  by  a  state  study  commis- 
sion and  inferentlally  endorsed  by  Tunney's 
bill,  is  needed  to  assure  that  haphazard  de- 
velopment does  not  continue  on  the  Santa 
Monica's  northern  slopes. 

Arguing  for  the  need  for  federal  action. 
Senator  Tunney  last  August  cited  the  nar- 
rowing gap  between  Los  Angeles'  increasing 
population  and  dwindling  open  space.  "Dally 
this  process  of  uncontrolled  urban  sprawl  in- 
to our  de  facto  open  space  continues  and  the 
reality  of  a  permanent,  protected  open-space 
and  recreational  area  Is  slipping  from  our 
grasp,"  he  said.  "The  enormity  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  the  expense  of  acquiring  large  areas 
and  developing  them  for  large-scale  recrea- 
tion— a  totally  new  problem  from  the  time 
when  large  scenic  areas  could  be  acquired  for 
a  pittance — necessitates  federal  Involve- 
ment." 

The  Santa  Monica  Mountains  represent 
precisely  that  sort  of  terrain  on  which  de- 
velopment should  not  occiir.  Seventy-eight 
percent  of  the  slopes  were  of  the  San  Diego 
Freeway  are  in  gradients  over  25  pyercent; 
nearly  half  of  them,  50  percent  or  more. 
Building  on  slopes  this  steep  requires  exten- 
sive cuts  and  fills  which  destroy  the  ecology 
of  an  area  and  contribute  to  further  weaken- 
ing of  already  precarious  strata.  The  highly 
erodlble  soil  and  rock  formations  of  the 
Santa  Monicas'  steeper  slopes  present  a  for- 
midable slide  hazard  even  without  human 
meddling.  Furthermore,  fires,  floods,  and 
earthquakes  scorch,  soak,  and  shake  the 
range  at  distressingly  frequent  intervals. 

When  the  warm,  dry  Santa  Ana  winds 
sweep  this  area  each  fall,  and  humidity 
drops  below  ten  percent,  fires  are  Inevitable 
and  living  In  these  mountains  is  a  calcu- 
lated risk.  In  the  past  40  years,  37  major  fires 
have  blackened  400,000  acres  of  the  Santa 
Monicas.  It  is  as  if  the  entire  range  had  been 
burned  almost  twice  over.  As  an  example  of 
how  disastrous  these  fires  can  be,  the  Sep- 
tember 1970  Bel  Aire-Brentwood  flre  was 
stopped  only  after  it  bad  razed  buildings 
worth  $25  million.  "It  Is  not  a  matter  of  will 
the  Santa  Monica  Mountains  bum.  but 
when."  said  one  official  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  which  recently  completed  a 
land-use  study  of  the  range. 

Winter  rains  come  to  th3  Santa  Monicas 
only  a  couple  of  months  after  the  brushflres 
of  fall,  and  the  steep  slopes  that  fire  has 
stripped  of  vegetation  become  torrents  of 
mud.  The  most  spectacular  fiood  conditions 
occur  m  the  Mallbu  Creek  area  north  of  the 
beach  community  of  Mallbu.  The  average 
annual  runoff  of  the  creek  Is  67,000  acre- 
feet,  and  during  a  record  deluge  in  1969, 
runoff  soared  to  an  astonishing  33.760  cubio 
feet  per  second. 

And  of  course  there  are  the  earthquakes. 
The  damage  caused  by  the  disastrous  Sylmar 
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tremor  of  February  9,  1971 — wljlch 
In  another  range  near  the 
underscores    the    constant 
ragged-branching  fault  lines 
the  mountains  of  this  region, 
Santa    Monicas.    Hundreds    of 
occurred  In  this  range  over  the 
of  them  along  the  Mallbu  Fault 
In  to  the  one  that  rattled  Syln^ar 
ago. 

But  In  the  Santa  Monicas, 
be  benevolent.  Because  of 
winds    blowing    off    the    Pacific 
mountain  range  serves  as  a  va 
diluting  the  already  critically 
over  the  Los  Angeles  basin. 
these  mountains  would  not 
smog  as  more  and  more  two- 
famlltes  commute  to  work,  schcjol 
from   their  split-level   hillside 
would    also   remove    the    giant 
cleaner  that  keeps  pollutants 
polltan  basin  from  becoming  n 
are. 

Development  also  would 
great  pressure  on  the  mountali, 
drastically  altering  their  ablUt  r 
native  plants  and  animals 
forms,  geological  formations,  an(  I 
leal  sites  would  be  invariabl;  • 
obliterated. 

Finally,  development  of  any 
ly  an   area  like   the  Santa 
topsy-turvy  terrain  carries  such 
tag — Is  almost  certainly 
Interior  Department  study 
was  perhaps  the  understatement 
"After  huge  sums  of  money  an 
development,  a  site  is  for 
permanently  altered   and 
pen.slve   to   buy   and   convert 
a  use  as  recreation  or  open 

Yet  despite  the  hazards  and 
bulldozer    Is    ever    on    the 
mountain.';. 

Although    the    Santa   Monica; 
ported  some  of  the  densest 
aboriginal    North 
nandeno.    Oabrlellno,   and   Toni ; 
for  example — these  pre-Hlspan 
ties  lived  simply  and  left  no 
the  land.  Even  after   1848,  wheti 
was  ceded  to  the  United  State  i 
ability  to  replenish  itself  kept 
ability  to  destroy.  The  gap 
the  opening  of  the 
In  1876.  First,  the  Immigrants 
tral  Los  Angeles  basin,  but  as  mol'e 
west  to  bask  in  a  Mediterranean 
they   began   spilling   into 
and  nibbling  at  the  foothills 
the  huge  Rancho  Mallbu  and 
coastal  highway  in  the  1930's 
along  the  coast.  The  populatloi. 
Fernando   Valley   Just   north 
Monicas  Increased  rapidly  In  thu 
fifties,  and  subiubs  began 
canyons  and  gentler  slopes  of 
range. 

With  increasing  development 
throughout    the    Los    Angeles 
dwindled  so  that  today,  pressure^ 
Ing  lands  are  acute.  Developme  it 
apace  In  this  already  congested 
existing  recreational  facilities 
for  the  huge  population 
tlnually  crowded  and  camping  s 
dreds  of  miles  around  often 
tlons  and  turn  thousands  awa; 
weekends,"  Senator  T^jnney 
Angeles  residents  are  equally 
the  teeming  crowds  at  the  few 
tional  areas,  and  by  the 
leading  to  facilities  in  outlylnk 
a  case  in  point,  Tunney  cites  wl^at 
at  a  county  park  in  the  Santa 
tains.  "Its  facilities  were  so 
used  that  officials  were  forced 
area  to  overnight  campers." 

Los  Angeles  conservationists 
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occurred      over  this  trend,  began  years  ago  to  protect 
Monicas —      the  diminishing,  precious  natural  resource 
of    the      of  the  Santa  Monicas  and  the  adjoining  sea- 
bisect  all      shore.  Considering  the  enormous  opposition 
Ihcluding  the      from  developers,  who  are  abetted  by  a  tangle 
quakes   have      of    tax    dollar-hungry    local    governmental 
years,  many      Jurisdictions,      even      the      conservationists' 
a  close  cous-     smallest  victories  today  loom  as  milestone 
two  years     achievements.   In    1968,    for   example,    they 
managed  to  block  plans  to  "upgrade"  Mul- 
na^ure  can  also      holland  Drive  to  what  is  deceptively  called  a 
,  prevailing      "scenic  drive" — as  if  it  weren't  already.  Their 
Ocean,   the     argument    was    devastatlngly    simple:    how 
liable  airshed,      "scenic"  can  any  road  be  when  it  Is  converted 
polluted  air     to  a  mlnlfreeway.  They  also  convinced  the 
Development  of      state   to  remove   the  proposed  Mallbu   and 
ly  add  new      Pacific   Coast   freeways   from   future   maps, 
three-car      and  their  outspoken  concern  for  the  Santa 
and  store      Monica  Mountains  was  given  heavy  credit  for 
perches,   but      passage  of  the  state's  1964  park  bond  act. 
natural    air      (Though  that  still  appears  something  less 
the  metro-      than  a  full-blown  victory,  for  only  a  portion 
ie  than  they      of  the  promised  park  has  materialized. ) 

The  idea  of  utilizing  the  Santa  Monica 
mountain  range  for  some  kind  of  urban  park, 
preserving  its  open  space  for  future  genera- 
tions, was  kindled  in  the  late  1960's  and 
caught  fire  at  the  start  of  the  present  decade. 
At  a  conference  at  UCLA  in  1970,  those  inter- 
ested in  preserving  this  urban  resource  pro- 
posed such  a  plan,  and  much  of  the  com- 
munity has  rallied  behind  the  Idea.  About 
the  same  time.  Interior  Secretary  Walter 
Hlckel  announced  that  his  department  was 
laying  groundwork  for  a  national  system  of 
urban  parks — 14  altogether,  one  of  them  the 
Santa  Monica  Mountains  and  seashore. 
Exhaustive,  three-phase  studies  of  each  pro- 
posed park  was  assigned  to  Interior's  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation,  which  issued  its  pre- 
liminary Santa  Monica  report  last  August. 
The  report  recognized  that  Los  Angeles  open 
costs,  the  space  was  diminishing  at  a  time  when  it  was 
in  these  needed  most,  but  recommended  acquisition 
of  only  35,500  acres.  Furthermore,  the  report 
proposed  acquisition  not  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, but  by  state  and  local  agencies,  on 
the  grounds  that  the  Santa  Monicas  are  good 
for  "high  quality  but  not  high  quantity  use." 
and  therefore  do  not  qualify  under  existing 
statutes.  The  Santa  Monica  Mountains  re- 
ceived greater  priority  under  Hlckel  than 
they  do  today,  even  though  badly  needed 
open-space  lands  are  now  becoming  increas- 
ingly developed,  yet  even  more  expensive  to 
acquire.  But  as  disappointing  as  this  decline 
in  priority  may  be.  the  coalition  of  urban 
park  supporters  hailed  the  bureau's  recom- 
mendation for  regional  controls  of  the  area, 
especially  significant  because  the  bureau  sug- 
gested no  other  alternative. 

Regional   controls   for  the  Santa  Monicas 
are  Indicated  because  the  range  straddles  two 
counties  (Los  Angeles  and  Ventura) .  and  five 
cities  (Los  Angeles,  West  Hollywood.  Beverly 
Hills,  Thousand  Oaks.  Camarillo).  Jurisdic- 
tion   over    recreational    activities    alone    is 
divided  between  seven  government  agencies. 
Finally,  we  must  add  other  existing  and  an- 
open  space      tlclpated  forms  of  regional  government,  such 
irea    rapidly      as  the  six-county,  106-clty  Southern  Callfor- 
on  remain-      nla  Association  of  Governments  (SCAG). 

continues  As  Interior's  study  points  out,  local  gov- 

reglon.  and  ernlng  bodies  continually  seeking  new  tax 
lnsu£9clent  sources  are  most  susceptible  to  pressure  from 
developers,  and  fiscal  considerations  rather 
than  environmental  or  human  needs  usually 
determine  who  gets  what.  The  State  Environ- 
mental Quality  Control  Council  made  this 
point  following  a  hearing  in  Mallbu  in  1969. 
After  listening  for  two  days  to  a  dozen  local 
officials  who  gave  a  dozen  different  opinions 
of  how  Mallbu  should  grow,  the  council  con- 
cluded: "Each  agency  pursues  its  own  narrow 
objectives,  as  required  by  law,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  generally  fails  to  consider  en- 
vironmental quality." 

At  the  same  Mallbu  meeting,  noted  sys- 
tems   ecologist    Kenneth    Watt    effectively 
:  ong  alarmed     punctured  the  one  notion  that  most  local 
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agencies  do  manage  to  agree  on — that  only 
progressive  development,  by  supposedly 
spreading  the  tax  load  among  more  people, 
can  keep  taxes  down.  Taxes  not  only  do  not 
go  down  when  this  happens.  Professor  Watt 
argued,  they  often  go  up  because  the  addi- 
tional population  requires  additional  govern- 
ment services,  which  more  than  offset  addi- 
tional tax  revenues.  One  study  shows  that  in 
costly-to-bulld  mountain  areas  like  the  San- 
ta Monicas,  each  new  dwelling  costs  the  tax- 
payer between  $5,000  and  $10,000  for  such 
services  as  roads,  sanitation,  and  fire  and 
police  protection. 

Although  the  Interior  study  endorsed  the 
regional  concept,  the  Ventura-Los  Angeles 
Mountain  and  Coastal  Study  Conunlsslon, 
which  first  proposed  it.  did  not  sxirvive  long 
enough  to  see  it  implemented.  In  Its  final 
report  issued  last  March  commissioners  asked 
the  state  legislature  for  a  two-year  extension 
and  $700,000  to  complete  their  work,  but  the 
bill  to  implement  this  request  died  in  the 
1972  session. 

StUl  very  much  alive,  however,  are  orga- 
nizations to  promote  development  in  the 
Santa  Monicas,  such  as  Advocates  for  Bet- 
ter Coastal  Development  (ABCD)  and  its 
spinoffs.  Concerned  Citizens  for  Local  Gov- 
ernment (CCLC),  which  hastily  came  into 
existence  in  an  effort  to  counter  the  Ventura- 
Los  Angeles  commission's  recommendations. 
ABCD  and  CCLC  argued  that  existing  land- 
use  controls  are  adequate  for  proper  devel- 
opment of  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains  and 
adjacent  coastal  zone,  a  ludicrous  view  in 
light  of  the  area's  past  history  of  haphazard 
development.  The  organizations  were  sup- 
ported In  their  position  by  Commissioner 
Merrltt  Adamson  who.  In  an  outraged  minor- 
ity report,  sputtered  that  the  commissions 
proposals — which  included  a  moratorium  on 
building  during  a  further  study  period- 
would  have  a  "devastating  effect"  and  result 
In  "enormous  economic  loss  to  any  devel- 
oper." 

Tunney's  bill,  which  would  place  "sub- 
stantial reliance"  for  land-use  platmtng  on 
the  cooperation  of  federal,  state  and  local 
governmental  agencies,  nevertheless  woiUd 
direct  the  Interior  Department  to  give  se- 
rious consideration  to  the  Ventura-Los  An- 
geles commission's  reconunendatlons,  which 
include,  of  course,  the  regional-control  con- 
cept. 

The  $30  million  Tunney  seeks  to  Implement 
his  mountain-beach  urban  park  legislation 
won't  do  the  whole  Job;  at  today's  prices  it 
will  buy  only  a  small  slice  of  the  100.000 
acres  envisioned  for  the  long-sought,  des- 
perately needed  mountain-seashore  green- 
belt.  Although  property  in  remote,  less 
accessible  section  of  the  Santa  Monicas  can 
be  purchased  today  for  as  little  as  $300  per 
acre,  the  beachfront  pricetag  at  Mallbu  siz- 
zles up  to  $3,000  per  front  foot.  Using  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation's  modest 
$3.000-per-acre  figure,  acquisition  of  100,000 
mountain  and  seashore  acres  today  would 
cost  $300  mUllon.  and  the  longer  action  Is 
postponed,  the  higher  the  price  will  be. 

Therefore,  Tunney  has  proposed  a  system 
of  acquisition  priorities,  considering  first 
those  sites  that  have  unique  "scenic,  recre- 
ational or  open-space  value."  These  Include 
the  Point  Mugu-Paclfic  Vlew-Boney  Moun- 
tain-Hidden Valley  complex:  Zuma,  Tran- 
cas  and  North  Ramirez  canyons;  Mallbu 
Canyon  and  Century  Ranch;  Cold,  Tuna  and 
Santa  Maria  canyons:  areas  north  and  west 
of  Will  Rogers  State  Park;  Caballero  Creek; 
the  55-mlle,  winding  MulhoUand  Highway 
(for  development  as  a  scenic  corridor  the 
length  of  the  range):  and  seashores  and 
associated  canyons. 

The  $300-mUllon  pricetag  for  the  proposed 
100,000-acre  urban  park  Is  staggering  to  be 
sure,  but  the  cost  of  preserving  the  Santa 
Monica  Mountains  to  the  ten  million  resi- 
dents  of   the   Los   Angeles  area   and   eight 
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million  annual  visitors  is  only  about  $17 
per  person.  Few  could  deny  they  would  be 
getting  one  of  the  world's  great  bargains. 


RED  JACX)BY 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  pec^le  of  Wyoming  were  saddened 
by  the  death  of  one  of  its  great  gentle- 
men, Red  Jacoby,  who  had  just  recently 
retired  as  athletic  director  at  our  State's 
only  university. 

Red  Jacoby  was  an  excellent  athletic 
director  and  an  exceptional  leader  of 
young  men.  He  was  credited  with  build- 
ing the  fine  athletic  program  which 
promoted  an  intense  pride  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  Wyoming  over  the  past 
26  years.  His  great  teams  provided  rally- 
ing points  for  the  citizens  of  my  State 
and  the  alumni  of  the  University  of 
Wyoming  who  are  scattered  across  the 
Nation. 

Red's  loss  is  deeply  felt  in  Wyoming 
and  by  his  many  friends  throughout  the 
country. 

In  the  March  9,  1973.  edition  of  the 
Wyoming  Eagle,  there  appeared  an  ex- 
cellent column  written  by  Larry  Birleffl 
who  has  been  as  close  to  the  Wyoming 
sports  scene  as  anybody  in  our  State. 
Larry  has  written  a  very  humane  assess- 
ment of  Red  Jacoby  and  the  reasons 
Wyomingites  felt  so  deeply  about  this 
unique  individual. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
umn be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

About  an  Old  Friend 

(By  Larry  Birleffl) 

I  can  only  try.  and  set  down  some  of  the 

things  that  stand  out  In  my  mind  during  sad 

moments  of  a  loss  of  a  long  time  and  etdmlred 

friend  over  the  past  25  years. 

First  of  all,  it  would  be  certainly  heart- 
warming to  the  many  people  who  knew  Red 
Jacoby,  or  who  were  associated  with  him,  to 
learn  of  the  many  and  sincere  tributes  paid 
him  in  the  past  48  hours.  It  reflects  the 
sDature  of  the  man  and  the  admiration  for 
his  devotion  to  a  program  he  built  from 
scratch  to  national  stature.  And  this  comes 
from  many  parts  of  the  country. 

So  rather  than  highlight  Red's  career, 
which  is  well  known  and  will  be  forever  rec- 
ognized by  the  people  of  Wyoming,  I'd  like 
to  touch  upon  the  human  side  that  might 
not  have  been  as  well  known. 

He  had  a  quality  that  eludes  so  many  of 
us.  He  had  the  unrelenting  ability  to  under- 
stand, charm  and  placate  others,  particularly 
In  time  of  crisis. 

When  success  engendered  the  departure  of 
his  football  coach,  and  their  old  friendships 
strained.  Red  was  the  master  diplomat,  never 
losing  his  cool.  He  believed  to  the  end  that 
no  one  personality  is  bigger  than  the  program 
Itself. 

He  set  a  rugged  pace  for  himself  and  the 
people  who  worked  for  him.  Intolerant  with 
pain  or  low  morale,  his  favorite  earthy  ex- 
pression was  to  "suck  up  your  belt  and  get 
to  work."  This  is  one  he  used  a  great  deal  to 
coaches  and  players  after  tough  defeats. 

Until  this  last  year  or  so.  he  wouldn't  ad- 
mit to  having  a  pain  In  his  life,  nor  did  he 
ever  admit  to  taking  even  an  aspirin.  For  20 
years,  whenever  possible,  he  worked  out 
religiously  at  hand  ball  or  at  some  physical 
exercise.  He  watched  his  weight  like  a  hawk, 
and  never  gained  more  than  five  pounds  over 
his  own  college  days  at  Idaho. 
With     the     University     money,     he     was 


a  tightwad,  who  maintained  a  sound  fiscal 
policy.  Personally,  he  was  a  deeply  kind  and 
generous  guy.  Nobody  will  ever  know  the 
many  things,  big  and  small.  Red  has  done 
over  the  years  in  a  personal  way  for  young 
people,  coaches,  friends  and  others  who 
worked  for  him. 

SHAPED  THE  FUTURE   TEABS 

Some  of  his  happiest  hours  came  in  the 
first  years  with  Bowden  Wyatt,  perhaps  his 
closest  friend  in  those  days.  It  was  Red's 
manuevering  and  planning  that  landed 
Wyoming  Into  Its  first  major  bowl  game. 
The  Gator,  that  shaped  the  destiny  for  the 
next  two  decades. 

I  thought  one  of  his  greater  accomplish- 
ments was  his  handling,  along  with  Duke 
Humphrey,  the  dissolution  of  the  old  Skyline 
conference  and  the  behind  the  scenes  chess 
game  that  led  to  the  Western  Athletic  Con- 
ference. 

It  suddenly  developed  then  that  there 
would  be  a  WAC  all-right,  but  maybe  with- 
out Wyoming.  Here  Red  went  to  the  mem- 
orable summit  meetings  at  San  Francisco, 
where  he  spent  many  long  days  and  nights 
to  get  his  school  and  program  accepted. 

In  later  years,  he  fought  for  the  acceptance 
of  Colorado  State  U. — and  won — .  This  wasn't, 
of  course,  an  entirely  altruistic  move  on  Red's 
part,  but  he  was  well  aware  of  the  value  to 
the  gate  for  both  Wyoming  and  CSU,  old 
rivals  playing  in  the  same  league. 

But  one  of  Red's  greatest  qualities  was  his 
long  and  respected  relationship  with  the 
press — the  media,  around  the  country.  Those 
of  us  around  the  league  reminisced  about  this 
the  other  night.  Unlike  past  and  present  gov- 
ernment administrations,  who  could  have 
learned  a  little  from  the  old  Redhead,  he 
never  put  anybody  down,  on  any  "unwanted" 
list;  for  anyone  who  took  pot  shots  at  him. 
his  school,  or  the  teams. 

Instead,  he  took  them  within,  and  with 
patience  and  condor,  he'd  tell  them  Wyo- 
ming's side  of  the  story.  Maybe  this  approach 
Is  an  anomaly  in  today's  changing  style,  but 
none  in  the  entire  western  half  of  the  coun- 
try, and  particularly  within  the  league,  en- 
joyed a  better  relationship  with  the  press. 
None  has  even  been  better  liked. 

NO    GENERATION    GAP 

Some  of  Red's  closest  friends  always  have 
been  people,  10  or  15  years  his  Junior.  And  he 
gave  them  a  feeling  of  indestructibility  since 
he  always  appeared  so  physically  fit. 

I've  never  known  anyone  who  hated  to  lose 
so  much.  Whether  golf,  the  Cowbodys  In  foot- 
ball, or  a  game  of  gin  rummy,  for  which  the 
two  of  us  hold  the  world's  longest  record  in 
the  sport — in  land,  sea  and  air,  over  25  years, 
he  brooded  Inwardly  over  a  defeat  of  any 
kind. 

Knowing  this,  I  would  always  marvel  at  his 
sportsmanship.  He'd  be  the  first  to  duck  In 
the  visiting  dressing  room,  whether  it  was  a 
victory  or  a  pretty  tough  defeat.  This  Is  some- 
thing he  always  did.  His  entire  operation, 
from  facilities  for  visiting  officials,  to  the 
fastidiousness  of  the  fleldhouse,  became  a 
legend  in  college  sports  all  over  the  country. 

I  guess  I'll  never  understand  how,  through 
it  all,  and  knowing  how  deeply  he  felt.  Red 
always  held  his  composure  and  Judgment. 
And  this  became  known  everywhere. 

He  was  major  league. 

These  may  be  some  of  the  reasons  Red 
Jacoby  was  the  first  to  engineer  a  home  and 
home  schedule  with  the  Air  Force,  something 
sought  by  hundreds  of  schools  around  the 
country.  None  was  more  respected  than  Red 
by  the  Air  Force  officials  In  those  early  years. 

And  so,  somewhat  ironically,  the  millionth 
fan  passed  through  the  Wyoming  fieldhouse 
last  week,  after  23  years.  In  the  final  hours  of 
his  life. 

How  fitting  that  today  a  final  tribute  will 
be  paid  in  the  fleldhouse  where  he  spent  so 
many  hours  building  the  program  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 


For  this  is  the  house  that  Red  Jacoby  built, 
a  house  of  a  million  fans — and  a  million 
memories;  and  a  legend  Wyoming  will  never 
forget. 


WOUNDED  KNEE 


Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  an  article  in  the  Sunday,  March 
18,  1973,  New  York  Times  magazine  by 
Alvin  M.  Josephy,  Jr. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  tragic  and 
unfortunate  confrontation  at  Wounded 
Knee,  S.  Dak.,  the  national  press  corps 
which  has  covered  that  crisis  has  made 
no  significant  efifort  to  define  the  issues 
which  are  the  basis  of  the  Wounded 
Knee  confrontation. 

Mr.  Josephy's  article  is  thoughtful 
and  conveys  with  great  accuracy  the 
real  issues  involved  there,  and  in  the 
total  context  of  the  Federal-Indian  re- 
lationship. 

I  hope  that  other  members  of  the  press 
will  attempt  to  do  the  same. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

WOUNDED  Knee  and  All  That — What  the 

iNDUNs  Want 

(By  Alvin  M.  Josephy,  Jr.) 

(Note. — Alvin  M.  Josephy,  Jr.  is  a  vice  pres- 
ident and  senior  editor  with  American  Herit- 
age Publishing  Company.  In  1969,  he  wrote 
a  special  report  for  President  Nixon  on  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  His  books  include 
"The  Patriot  Chiefs,"  "The  Indian  Heritage 
of  America"  and  "Red  Power.") 

To  most  non-Indian  Americans,  the  In- 
dian occupation  and  destruction  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  Building  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  last  November,  and  in  recent  weeks 
the  seizure  of  11  hostages  and  the  succeed- 
ing dramatic  events  at  Wounded  Knee,  S.D., 
the  kidnapping  of  the  city's  mayor  and 
shootout  at  Gallup,  NAI.,  the  burning  of 
the  courthouse  at  Custer,  S.D.,  and  the  scat- 
tered— but  spreading — rash  of  similar  vio- 
lent confrontations  between  Indians  and 
whites  In  different  parts  of  the  country  have 
been  shockers. 

Indians  that  militant?  Coming  out  of  the 
quiet  of  100  years  of  the  subjugation  and  in- 
offenslveness  of  "out  of  sight,  out  of  mind" 
reservation  life;  tearing  up  a  Government 
building  In  the  nation's  capital  to  convert  It 
into  a  defensive  fortress;  threatening,  if 
attacked,  to  kUl  whites  and  be  kUled  them- 
selves because  (as  the  Sioux  and  Cheyennes 
once  cried  at  the  Little  Bighorn)  "it's  a  good 
day  to  die";  proclaiming  goals  of  Indian 
sovereignty  and  Indian  Independence  and 
asking  for  intercession  by  the  United  Na- 
tions; acting.  In  fact,  for  all  the  world  like 
modern  counterparts  of  all  the  Indians  who 
fought  back  desperately  against  the  ferocity 
and  injustices  of  the  white  Invaders  of  their 
lands  In  the  17th.  18th,  and  19th  centuries 
and  went  down  fighting  as  patriots— who 
would  have  believed  it  in  1973? 

The  most  shocked,  by  far,  has  been  the 
Nixon  Administration,  which  believed  gen- 
uinely that  It  had  made  a  historical  reversal 
of  the  tragic  course  of  Federal-Indian  rela- 
tions and  was  giving  American  Indians,  at 
last,  everything  they  asked  for.  The  Indians 
had  been  saying  for  years  that  it  was  about 
time  that  they  be  allowed  to  manage  their 
own  affairs  on  their  reservations  and  not  be 
governed  like  colonial  subjects  by  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  bureaucrats  with  yes- 
and-no  power  over  everjrthing  that  was  Im- 
portant. They  wanted  the  Government  to 
continue  to  act  as  trustee,  protecting  their 
lands  and   rights  that  were  guaranteed   to 
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them  In  treaties  they  considered 
If  they  were  to  break  the  terrible 
poverty    and    low    standards    of 
health  and  other  fundamentals  of 
made  existence  so  desperately 
them,  they  wanted  an  end  to  u 
policies  and  programs  Imposed  on 
unknowledgeable  white  bureaucrats 
Ington  and  the  ability,  instead,  to 
carry  out  the  programs  which 
better  than  others,  that  their  peoplk 
and  could  make  work  successfully. 

Some   called    It  freedom,   some 
self-determination^    But    no 
tened  to  them  untU  1970.  In  July  of 
President  Nixon  finally  sent  a 
8ige  to  Congress,  announcing  a  new 
attitude   toward   Indians — at  least 
part  of  his  Administration.  He 
the  Indians  the  self-determination 
asked  for,   making  them  self- 
their  reservations  in  the  same  way 
other  Americans  were  self-governing 
of  their  cities,  towns  and  counties 
same  time,  like  a  bank  that  acts  as 
for  a  person's  money  or  property, 
eral  Government  would  continue 
trustee  for  the  Indians,  protecting 
and  resources  that  they  owned. 
Nor.  at  first,  were  these  simply 
President  followed  up  his  message 
Ing  enabling  legislation  to  Congress 
the  Congress  has  not  yet  passed) 
Ing  a  thorough  "shaking  up"  and 
Ing   of   the   Bureau   of   Indians 
agency  in  the  Department  of  the 
charged   with   carrying   out   Federal 
policies  and  programs,  to  provide 
through  which  the  tribes  could  take 
management  and  direction  of  their 
fairs  from  the  bureaucracy. 

Though  this  sudden  turn  of  events 
hard  for  Indians  to  believe,  their 
began  to  give  way  to  enthusiasm  as 
ministration  drove  on  in  the  new 
Accessibility  to  the  highest  levels  of 
ment  was  given  to  Indians  by  the 
ment  of  two  of  the  President's  Whlt^ 
aides.  Leonard  Oarment   and  his 
Bradley  Patterson,  as  troubleshootets 
an  open  door  in  the  Executive  Officii 
President  to  aggrieved  Indians  and 
tlve  to  help  Indians  push  the 
carry  out  the  Intent  of  the  new 
other  expediting  mechanism,   the 
Council  on  Indian  Opportunity, 
Vice  President  Splro  Agnew  and 
of  eight  Cabinet-level  officials  and  e 
tionally  prominent  Indians, 
other   line   of   communication 
Indian  people  and  the  very  top  of 
ernment.  Its  function  was  to  act  as  a 
dog   over   all   Federal-Indian 
see  that  the  Qovernment  carried 
tlvely  the  policies  the  Indians 

The  failure  of  Congress  to  enact 
Islatlon  sought  by  the  Admlnlstratlo|i 
about  those  bills  later):  some 
slstance  and  politicking  by  various 
new  bureaucrats  and  officials  In  the 
ment  of  the  Interior  (more  about 
and  minor  and  temporary  difference! 
some   of  the   Indians   over   certain 
(which  were  eagerly  played  upon  a 
nlfied  by  opponents  of  Nixon's  Indiah 
In    Congress    and    the    Administration 
which   also  wUl  be  expanded  upon 
had  the  effect  of  hobbling  the  drive 
out  the  President's  goal  of  self- 
tlon.  But  under  Louis  R.  Bruce, 
sympathetic  Commissioner  of  Indian 
son  of  a  Mohawk  and  a  Sioux,  who 
came  beloved  by  most  Indians  in 
try.  the  Bureau  was  "shaked  up" 
ganlzed  to  prepare  itself  for  true 
determination  by  becoming  a  servlc« 
than  a  managing,  agency.  Brilliant 
cated  young  Indians  were  brought  In 
Bureau  activities  as  policy  makers, 
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but     while  in  late  1970,  before  the  political  hob- 
grip  of     bling  began  to  trip  them  up.  they  gave  to 
education,     Federal-Indian   affairs   a   freshness,   vitality 
life  that     and  optimism  that  were  unprecedented  In 
hopsless  for     the  Bureau's  long  and  dismal  history. 

n  workable  With  all  these  things.  Including  most  Im- 

them  by  portantly  the  publicly  stated  objective  of  the 
n  Wash-  President,  going  for  them,  the  Indians  soon 
devise  and  began  to  feel  that  maybe  this  time  there 
knew,  would  be  no  broken  promises.  Despite  the 
needed  absence  of  the  enabling  legislation  which  the 
Administration  had  requested,  ways  were 
found  to  turn  over  full  management  of  their 
affairs  to  two  tribes,  the  Zunls  tn  New  Mex- 
ico and  the  Mlccosukees  In  Florida.  Dozens 
of  other  tribes,  preparing  to  follow  the  Zunl 
and  Mlccosukee  example,  acquired  control 
over  certain  activities  on  their  reservations. 
Including  In  some  cases  their  schools,  con- 
tracting with  the  Bureau  for  funds  with 
which  to  operate  what  they  took  over.  At  the 
same  time.  Federal  spending  for  Indians  was 
Increased  dramatically.  The  Bureau's  appro- 
priations rose  from  $243-mllllon  In  fiscal  1968 
to  more  than  $530-mUllon  in  fiscal  1973,  while 
over-all  Federal  expenditures  for  Indians  ( in- 
cluding funds  for  Indian  programs  In  such 
agencies  as  the  Office  of  Emonomic  Opportu- 
nity and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare)  climbed  from  $455-mllllon 
to  $925-mlIllon  In  the  same  period.  The  Bu- 
reau also  undertook  studies  to  persuade  the 
Administration  and  Congress  to  add  wholly 
new  appropriations  for  the  provision  of  edu- 
cation, health,  welfare  and  other  services  to 
so-called  urban  Indians,  now  estimated  to 
number  almost  half  a  million,  who  live  m 
cities  and  do  not  share  In  most  tribal  pro- 
grams, though  their  needs  are  often  equal 
to  those  on  the  reservations. 

On  many  other  fronts — from  increased 
scholarships  for  higher  education  and  sup- 
port of  Indian  cultural  activities  to  accele- 
rated economic  development  programs — 
steps  were  taken  to  give  tribes  what  they 
wanted  and  to  ameliorate  or  end  long-fes- 
tering situations.  High  on  the  list  of  such  ac- 
tions were  the  settling  of  the  land  claims  of 
the  Alaskan  Natives  (a  complicated,  land- 
and-money  compromise  that  satisfied  most 
of  the  Natives,  though  in  the  long  run  It  may 
prove  not  to  have  been  in  the  best  Interests 
of  all  of  them)  and  the  return  to  several 
tribes — Including  the  Taos  Pueblo  In  New 
Mexico,  the  Yaklmas  in  Washington  and  the 
people  of  the  Warm  Springs  reservation  In 
Oregon— of  sacred  or  other  desired  pieces  of 
land  which  the  Indians  felt  had  been  un- 
justly taken  from  them  and  which  they  had 
been  straggling  for  many  years  to  regain. 
Each  of  these  actions  resulted  largely  from 
the  personal  Interest  of  the  President,  the 
Vice  President  and  the  White  House  aides 
charged  with  special  attention  to  Indiem  af- 
fairs and  refiected,  at  the  least,  the  wish  on 
the  part  of  the  White  House  to  strengthen 
Indian  faith  In  the  Administration. 

Then  why  In  the  face  of  all  this,  did  the 
sudden  explosion  occur  at  the  Btireau  of  In- 
dian   Affairs    Building    last    November    that 
seemed  to  say.  also  at  the  very  least,  that 
there  was  no  faith,  only  a  desperation  and 
hatred  so  deep  that  the  Indians  were  ready 
to  kill  and  be  killed  In  the  nation's  capital? 
The  answer  lay  both  In  the  long,  dishonor- 
able history  of  this  nation's  treatment  of 
Indians,  which  could  not  be  overcome  Ui  so 
short  a  time,  and  in  new  frustrations  and 
Injustices  that  undermined  and  threw  into 
new.      question  among  many  Indians  the  genuine- 
Affairs,      ness  of  the  President's  policy. 
4oon  be-         From  the  start,  the  enunciation  of  that 
coun-      policy  and  the  Incipient  efforts  to  Implement 
reor-      It  seriously  disturbed  some  of  the  top  officials 
self-      of  the  Department  of  Interior,  various  people 
rather      In  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  who 
dedl-     question  and  approve  the  conduct  of,  and 
to  head      budgeting  for,  Indian  programs,  and  certain 
ahd  for  a     members  of  the  House  and  Senate  Commlt- 
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tees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  who  are 
responsible  In  Congress  for  Indian  legislation. 
The  reason  for  their  wariness  and  distress  la 
not  beu'd  to  fathom.  It  has  often  been  said, 
with  considerable  truth,  that  there  Is  big 
money  In  "Indian  business."  The  Indian 
tribes  still  own  more  than  55.000,000  acres 
which,  with  their  water,  minerals,  timber, 
grazing  lands  and  other  natural  resources, 
represent  a  sizable  portion  of  that  part  of 
the  nation's  territory  which  Is  still  lairgely 
unspoiled,  unexplolted  and  unpolluted.  For 
many  years  the  acquisition  of  these  resources 
hEis  been  the  objective  of  nvunerous  non- 
Indian  users,  whose  pressures  and  tactics, 
often  questionable  If  not  outright  fraudu- 
lent, have  brought  them  Into  serious  con- 
flicts with  the  Indians.  Inevitably,  the  con- 
flicts have  turned  the  white  Interests  for  help 
to  Senators  and  Congressmen  of  the  Interior 
Committees  and  to  friendly  officials  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  or  other  agencies 
of  the  Administration,  and  almost  as  In- 
evitably the  Indians  have  suffered. 

Most  of  the  conflicts  concern  matters  fall- 
ing within  the  Interests  of  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  two  In- 
terior Conmilttees  In  Congress — land,  water 
rights,  mineral  deposits,  grazing  ranges, 
rights-of-way.  etc.  Indeed,  some  of  the  chief 
usurpers  of  Indian  resources  have  been  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  agencies  themselves, 
like  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which  has 
diverted  Indian  water  to  non-Indian  rec- 
lamation projects  and  built  dams  that  flood- 
ed Indian  lands,  as  well  as  the  National  Psirk 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. The  Department — and  Indirectly  the 
two  Congressional  committees  concerned 
with  its  activities — therefore  wears  two  hats. 
As  trustee  of  Indian  resources.  It  Is  bound 
by  law  to  protect  tribal  holdings;  at  the 
same  time.  Its  own  agencies  and  various  pri- 
vate Interests  (who.  Incidentally,  have  more 
votes  and  can  contribute  more  campaign 
funds  than  Indians)  must  also  receive  sym- 
pathetic representation  by  the  Department 
and  Its  solicitors. 

The  conflict  of  Interest  has  worked  In- 
creasingly against  the  Indians,  but  In  truth 
it  has  been  to  the  liking  of  Western  interests, 
some  of  the  officials  of  the  Department,  and 
various  Congressmen  and  Senators.  It  has 
kept  Indians  and  Indian  resources  under 
their  thumbs,  so  to  speak,  permitting  them 
to  exercise  control  over  the  course  and  dis- 
position of  the  conflicts.  Any  move  toward 
self-determination,  any  restructuring  of  the 
Indian  Bureau  that  permitted  the  Indians 
to  edge  closer  to  decision-making  authority 
over  their  own  affairs  (I.e.,  to  get  out  of  con- 
trol), was  something  to  oppose. 

Perceiving  this  conflict  of  Interest,  the 
President  nevertheless  sent  to  Congress  in 
the  package  of  seven  Indian  bills  he  wished 
passed  a  proposal  to  establish  an  Independ- 
ent Trust  Counsel  to  represent  the  Indians  In 
conflicts  with  Interior  and  other  Oovemment 
agencies.  This  has  resulted  In  one  of  the  first 
strains  of  Indian  resentment,  for  not  only 
has  Congress  predictably  failed  to  enact  the 
proposal,  but  the  Administration,  with  the 
passage  of  time,  has  given  scant  evidence 
that  It  had  a  sincere  commitment  to  this  or 
any  of  Its  other  Indian  bills,  or  really  wanted 
them  passed. 

Meanwhile,  grabs  for  Indian  resources  have 
reached  the  dimension  of  a  massive  assault 
by  all  sorts  of  conglomerates  and  huge  In- 
dustrial combinations.  Tribe  after  tribe  has 
become  split  Into  factions,  as  the  Oovem- 
ment has  encouraged  and  aided  coal  com- 
panies to  strlp-mtne  Indian  lands,  much  of 
them  held  sacred  by  the  traditionalist  In- 
dians (those  loyal  to  their  ancient  ways  and 
spiritual  beliefs) ;  power  companies  to  build 
monster,  polluting  generating  plants,  trans- 
mission lines,  railroad  spurs  and  truck  high- 
ways on  the  reservations;  and  real-estate  and 
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industrial-development  syndicates  to  erect 
large  projects  among  the  Indian  settlements 
for  the  use  of  non-Indians. 

Conflicts  with  a  marked  antlwhlte  as  well 
as  antlOovernment  character  have  broken 
out  over  many  of  these  developments.  Angry 
groups  of  Indians,  composed  not  only  of 
young  activists  but  of  all  elements  of  the 
people,  have  protested  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation's diversion  to  a  non-Indian  irriga- 
tion project  of  the  water  of  the  Truckee 
River,  the  only  major  source  of  water  for 
Pyramid  Lake  In  Nevada,  which  Is  practically 
the  entire  reservation  and  the  main  supplier 
of  Income  and  livelihood  to  a  Palute  tribe 
but  which  consequently  Is  now  diTlng  up. 
Other  Indians  have  become  Infiamed  by  strip- 
mining  and  power-plant  developments  on  the 
Hopls"  sacred  Black  Mesa  in  Arizona,  on 
Navaho  lands  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
and  on  the  Crow  and  Northern  Cheyenne 
reservations  in  Montana.  Still  others  have 
fought  white  real -estate  developments  on  a 
number  of  Southwestern  reservations.  These, 
and  other  white  intrusions  have  been  accom- 
panied, moreover,  by  frictions  that  have 
made  them  worse:  Indian  water  rights  have 
been  won  away  from  tribes  by  deceit;  leases 
have  been  signed  secretly;  their  terms  have 
been  unfair;  and  even  those  terms  have  not 
been  lived  up  to  and  are  not  enforced. 

The  method  by  which  leasee  for  Indian- 
owned  resources  are  approved  and  signed  has 
exposed  another — and  extremely  serious — 
source  of  Indian  anger.  Prior  to  their  mil- 
itary defeat  by  white  men,  all  tribes  had 
centuries-old  methods  for  governing  them- 
selves, some  by  councils  of  wise  and  respected 
civil  headmen  and  chiefs,  others  by  hereditary 
religious  or  clan  leaders.  But  in  1934  the 
Federal  Government  imposed  on  almost  every 
tribe  a  uniform  system  of  tribal  councils — 
styled  In  the  white  man's  way — that  named 
the  top  tribal  officers.  Council  members  were 
supposed  to  be  elected  democratically  by 
the  people,  but  in  practice  the  new  system 
was  so  alien  to  large  numbers  of  Indians 
that  majorities  of  them  on  many  reservations 
have  refused  consistently  to  vote  in  tribal 
elections  and  continue  even  today  to  regard 
the  councils  as  Institutions  of  the  white  man 
rather  than  of  their  own  people. 

The  gap  thus  created  between  the  tribal 
governments  and  the  Indians  who  did  not 
accept  them  was  bad  enotigh  in  the  past — 
Indeed,  It  has  been  another  inhibiting  fac- 
tor in  Indian  development  for  a  long  time — 
but  the  move  to  give  Indians  self-determina- 
tion, together  with  the  greatly  Increased 
fvmds  that  have  been  appropriated  for  In- 
dians In  recent  years,  have  worsened  the  sit- 
uation by  increasing  the  power  and  finan- 
cial resources  of  the  councils  and  tribal  of- 
ficers and,  in  effect  creating  small  political 
and  economic  Indian  "establishments"  on 
many  reservations.  The  present  Administra- 
tion, looking  for  leaders  who  will  run  a  tribe's 
affairs,  has  encouraged  this  development.  But 
the  system  has  resulted  in  accelerating  the 
growth  of  corrupt  little  tyrannies,  composed 
sometimes  of  the  tribal  councils  and  their 
friends  and  relatives,  sometimes  simply  of 
the  tribal  chairman  and  his  treasurer.  These, 
acting  in  collusion  with  Government  offi- 
cials, the  white  Interest  desiring  to  exploit 
the  reservation  resources  and  the  tribal  law- 
yers (usually  white  men.  but  In  all  cases 
persons  who  must  be  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior) .  have  come  to  serve  al- 
most as  willing  arms  or  accomplices  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  people's  antagonisms  to  their  tribal 
governments  (sometimes  exacerbated  by 
added  Irritations,  such  as  whlte-orlented 
mixed  bloods  who  do  not  speak  the  tribe's 
language  but  who  rule  high-handedly  over 
full  bloods)  have  split  many  reservations. 
The  Brule  Sioux  on  South  Dakota's  Rosebud 
reservation  have  seethed  for  many  years  over 


a  series  of  allegedly  corrupt  tribal  officials. 
On  the  neighboring  Pine  Ridge  reservation, 
the  frustrations  of  Oglala  Sioux  who  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  oust  their  tribal  chairman, 
Richard  WUson,  a  mixed  blood  charged  with 
corruption,  nepotism  and  with  being  a  pup- 
pet of  white  Interests,  were  a  major  contribut- 
ing cause  of  the  outburst  at  Wounded  Knee. 
Crows.  Northern  Cheyennes,  Hopls  and 
Navaboe  have  had  serious  internal  divisions 
over  the  secretive  leasing  activities  of  their 
tribal  leaders,  and  niunerous  other  groups, 
including  the  Mohawks  in  New  York  State, 
the  Cherokees  and  other  tribes  In  Oklahoma, 
and  Indians  at  Tesuque  in  New  Mexico  and 
in  Minnesota.  Nebraska,  the  Northwest  and 
throughout  the  Dakotas,  have  been  In  con- 
flict with  their  governments. 

The  truth  Is  that  on  few  reservations  today 
are  the  tribal  leaderships  fully  accountable, 
or  responsive,  to  the  people  (few  Hopls  knew 
about  the  leases  to  strip-mine  Black  Mesa  or 
even  today  can  find  out  what  happens  to  the 
lease  money  paid  to  the  tribe  by  the  Peabody 
Coal  Company.  And  the  laws  governing 
the  Indians  are  still  such  that  the 
people  of  few  tribes  possess  the  legal 
or  political  powers  to  "throw  out  the  ras- 
cals" or  reform  their  systems  of  government. 
Yet  when  they  complain  to  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  they  are  told  with  utter  hypoc- 
risy that,  because  of  the  Indians'  wish  for 
self-determination,  the  Government  will  no 
longer  Interfere  in  Internal  tribal  matters. 
But  every  Indian  knows  that  the  leases  that 
threaten  their  reservations  and  are  bringing 
them  into  conflict  with  white  exploiters  had 
to  be  approved  by  the  Government,  that  in 
most  cases  it  was  the  Government  that  first 
brought  the  white  companies  to  the  tribal 
chairman  and  lawyer,  that  the  Government 
advised  the  chairman  In  the  writing  of  the 
leases,  and  that  It,  finally,  encouraged  him 
to  sign  it. 

The  result  of  this — and  of  a  number  of 
allied  developments — has  been  the  growth 
of  opposition,  often  sparked  by  activists, 
traditionalists  and  Indian  landowners, 
against  the  reservation  power  establishments, 
whose  members  are  termed  derisively  "Uncle 
Tomahawks"  or  "apples"  (red  on  the  outside, 
white  on  the  Inside) .  because  they  are  viewed 
as  tools  of  the  white  Interests  and  betrayers 
of  their  own  people.  The  problem  has  become 
more  serious  as  the  white  Intrusions  have  In- 
creased and  become  more  insensitive  to  In- 
dians and  their  ways  of  life,  and  as  efforts  by 
the  Indians  generally  to  bring  them  under 
control  or  stop  them  have  been  frustrated. 
Recognition  of  the  Government's  role  In  di- 
recting the  Indian  power  establishment,  even 
while  It  talked  of  self-determination,  took  on 
the  coloration  of  anger  over  betrayal  and,  to- 
gether with  the  developments  that  were  oc- 
curring In  Washington  and  on  different  res- 
ervations, began  to  set  the  stage  for  an  In- 
dian explosion. 

In  Washington,  as  noted,  invigorating 
changes  had  begun  to  be  made  in  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  storm  signals  were  flying  there  too. 
Old -liners  in  the  Bureau  began  to  drag 
their  heels,  sabotage  directives  and  en- 
gage In  politicking  against  the  new  young 
Indian  policy  makers  and  their  restruc- 
turings. The  old  bureaucrats  who  felt 
that  their  jobs  and  petty  authority  were 
threatened  turned  tn  three  directions  for 
help:  they  whipped  up  fears  and  jealousies 
among  reservation  tribal  chairmen  against 
the  young  Indian  "militants,"  who.  they  said, 
had  come  to  the  Bureau  from  the  cities,  did 
not  know  the  problems  of  the  reservations 
and  were  instituting  policies  that  would  hurt 
the  reservation  Indians.  Their  charges  were 
false,  but  they  served  for  a  time  to  arouse 
opposition  among  some  tribal  chairmen 
against  Commissioner  Bruce  and  any  changes 
In  the  Bureau.  At  the  same  time,  the  old- 


liners  appealed  to  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Interior  Committees,  warning  them 
that  control  over  the  tribes  was  slipping 
away,  and  to  higher  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  complaining  of  gross 
inefficiencies  on  the  part  of  the  allegedly  in- 
experienced newcomers. 

All  these  forces  were  strong  enough  to  com- 
bine. In  1971,  to  halt  the  efforts  to  achieve 
the  goals  of  President  Nixon's  message. 
Within  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
line  of  authority  In  Indian  affairs  moved  up- 
ward from  Commissioner  Bruce  to  Harrison 
Loesch.  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Land 
Management  under  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton.  Loesch,  a  strong-willed, 
determined  man,  who  knew  practically  noth- 
ing about  Indians  and  announced  when  he 
assumed  office  In  1969  that  he  had  never  been 
on  an  Indian  reservation,  became  really  the 
top  Indian-affairs  official  in  the  Department. 
This  put  the  Indians  at  a  disadvantage  for 
Loesch,  who  comes  from  Colorado  and  had 
good  relations  with  Colorado  Congressman 
Wayne  Asplnall,  chairman  of  the  House  In- 
terior Committee,  was  more  in  tune  with 
Western  interests — whose  eyes  were  on  In- 
dian resources  than  he  was  with  the  tribes, 
and  failed  at  any  time  to  give  evidence  that 
he  was  In  sympathy  with  the  President's  In- 
dian policy. 

Responding  to  the  pressures  of  all  those 
who.  from  Intent  or  Ignorance,  objected  to 
what  the  Bureau  was  doing,  Loesch  and  the 
Department,  with  Congressional  backing, 
took  Bruce's  powers  from  him,  transferring 
them  to  a  new  Deputy  Commissioner,  John  O. 
Crow,  an  unpopular  old-liner,  himself  part 
Indian  but  one  who  had  been  associated  with 
a  discredited  policy  of  the  nlneteen-flftles 
that  would  have  ended  the  reservations,  and 
who  was  removed  from  the  Bureau  In  the 
nineteen-sUtles  by  Secretary  Stewart  Udall. 
The  Bureau's  new  policies.  Including  the 
granting  of  self-management  to  the  tribes, 
were  halted;  the  whole  thrust*  toward  self- 
determination  was  shunted  aside,  and  even 
the  White  House  aides.  Garment  and  Patter- 
son, and  the  Indian  members  of  the  National 
Council  on  Indian  Opportunity  felt  political- 
ly helpless.  An  almost  Instantaneous,  united 
and  highly  vociferous  Indian  reaction 
throughout  the  country,  however,  resulted 
in  second  thoughts.  A  partial  reversal  fol- 
lowed, but  the  damage  was  done.  Although 
Bruce's  powers  were  somewhat  restored  to 
him,  Loesch  and  his  aides  constantly  under- 
mined Bruce  and  frustrated  many  of  his  ob- 
jectives, hamstringing  and  Immobilizing 
those  in  the  Bureau  who  tried  to  get  self- 
determination  back  on  the  main  track  of 
Indian  affairs. 

As  a  result,  dxiring  1972,  Federal-Indian 
relations,  off  to  so  excellent  a  start  tn  1970 
following  the  President's  message  to  Con- 
gress, deteriorated  rapidly.  The  Indian  activ- 
ists, many  of  them  well  educated,  living  In 
cities  and  familiar  with  the  ways  of  the 
whites,  lost  patience  with  the  establishment 
leaders  on  the  reservations,  who  seemed  to 
them  to  be  playing  willing  stooges  to  a  dou- 
ble-dealing Federal  Government.  Many  of 
the  activists  joined  the  militant  American 
Indian  Movement  and  tised  every  occasion  to 
demonstrate  and  force  confrontations  with 
offending  whites.  They  were.  In  truth,  given 
many  opportunities.  Despite  the  Increased 
Federal  appropriations,  services  were  not  be- 
ing delivered  with  any  more  efficiency  to  the 
Indians,  nor  were  the  added  funds  making 
a  noticeable  Impact  on  age-old  reservation 
problems.  (The  Government  was  spending  al- 
most $2,000  for  each  reservation  Indian,  yet 
the  average  annual  Income  of  each  Indian 
family  remained  considerably  below  that  fig- 
ure.) To  Indians  who  were  aware  of  the  afflu- 
ence and  high  standards  of  living  in  the  rest 
of  the  country,  the  continuation  of  the  grind- 
ing poverty,  the  denials  and  the  frustrations 
of  families  on  the  reservations  were  Intolera- 
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ble,  as  were  the  leases  which  the 
ers   approved   and    which   threatened 
lands,  resources,  health  and  continu^ 
ence  as  Indian  peoples. 

In  addition  the  prejudices, 
injustices  against  Indians  continuec 
Puget     Sound     area,     for     Instance , 
Adams,  a  courageous  Assinibcrtn-S 
well    known   Indian   Intellectual, 
been    leading    a    struggle    for    the 
treaty-guaranteed  fishing  rights  In 
gion,  bad  been  shot  and  seriously 
at  night,  and  no  one  was  arrested, 
ern  Nebraska,  Raymond  Yellow 
elderly  Sioux,  was  stripped  of  his 
white  tormentors,  humiliated  for 
a  white  audience,  then  murdered 
the  cab  of  a  pickup  truck.  In 
Leroy  Shenandoah,  an  Onondaga 
the    Green    Berets    and    a    member 
honor  guard  at  President  Kennedy's 
was  brutally  beaten  and  shot  to 
police   who   Justified   the   act   as   ' 
homicide."  In  California,  Richard 
Mohawk  known  to  all  Indians  as 
of   the  occupation  of  Alcatraz 
slain  by  a  white  man  whom  the  law 
lightly.    In   Custer,   S  D.,   Wesley 
Bull,  a  Sioux,  was  killed  and  a 
station  attendant  was  accused  in  the 
When  the  dead  Indian's  m.other 
that  tbe  white  man  faced  a  maximua 
10  years  in  prison  if  he  were 
herself  was  arrested  by  the  white 
ties  and  held  on  a  charge  calling  for 
mum  sentence  of  30  years  in  prison. 

Such    incidents    were    neither 
unique,  but  now  they  fed  fuel  to  a 
was  rising.  Neither  the  Federal 
nor  state  or  local  ofiiclals  nor  their 
leaders  seemed  willing  or  able  to 
Indians.  Out  of  a  feeling  of  betrayal 
Ises  broken  anew,  the  descent  on  the 
capital,  known  as  The  Trail  of  Brokeji 
ties,  was  organized  during  the 
early  fall  of  1972.  Several  Indian 
well  as  Individuals  from  different 
and  cities.  Joined  to  send  three 
caravans  from  Los  Angeles,  San 
Seattle   across   the  country   to 
D.C.  The  plan  was  to  arrive  there  Jus; 
the  national  election,  to  bring  the 
demands  to  the  attention  of  the 
to  President  Nixon  and  his  opponent, 
McGovern.  The  groups  agreed  that 
sion  would  be  peaceful.  Church 
others    donated    money,    and    the 
started  off  In  October,  stopping  at 
tlons  and  Indian  centers  along  the 
picking  up  holy  men,  mothers  and 
with  their  children,  young  couples, 
pie.  anybody  who  would  come.  There 
Idea  of  violence;  to  some  It  was  even 
day.  a  great  adventure,  a  chance  to 
reservation  for  the  fir*  time  and  see 
of  the  country. 

The  caravans  Included  large 
of  young  members  of  the  American 
Movement,       a       confrontation 
group.  The  leading  architect  of  the 
taking,  however,  was  Hank  Adams 
Sound  fishing-rights  leader,  who  had 
successfully  In  last  year's  Washlngto^ 
Congressional    primary     (though 
more  than  10,000  votes).  Adams 
ganize    the   caravan   from   Seattle 
head  of  a  group  called  Survival  of 
Indians  Association.  As  early  as  1971 
chaired  a  committee  which  had  framed 
point   program  for   a  new   national 
policy    "to    remove    the    human 
aspirations  of  Indian  tribes  and  Indian 
pie  from  the  workings  of  the  general 
can  political  system  and  .  .  .  reinstati 
tem  of  bilateral  relationships  between 
tribes  and  the  Federal  Government 
the  Washlngrton-bound  caravans 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  the  1971 
for  a  new  Indian  policy  became  the 
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trlfal  lead-      tlon  for  a  set  of  20  demands,  calling  prln- 
thelr      cipally    for   the    relnstltution   of   a   treaty- 
exist-      making  relationship  between  the  U.S.  and 
the  "Indian  Tribes  and  Nations." 

The  events  that  ensued  In  the  nation's 
capital  reflected  possibly  the  ultimate  in 
bad  faith  on  the  pwirt  of  the  Government. 
On  Oct.  11,  Harrison  Loesch  had  issued  "spe- 
cific directions"  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  was  "not  to  provide  any  assistance 
or  funding,  either  directly  or  indirectly"  to 
the  Indians  coming  to  see  tbe  President. 
Before  the  caravans'  arrival,  however,  Robert 
Bumette,  a  Rosebud  Sioux,  former  executive 
director  of  the  National  Congress  of  Ameri- 
can Indians  and  author  of  "The  Tortured 
Americans,"  together  with  other  Indian  ad- 
vance organizers  In  the  capital,  persuaded 
Loesch  to  change  his  mind  and  offer  certain 
facilities  to  the  Indians  while  they  were  in 
Washington.  Although  President  Nixon 
would  be  in  Callfomla,  the  organizers  won 
promises  that  the  Indians  would  be  able 
to  meet  with  policy-making  officials  of  the 
Government,  Including  White  House  repre- 
sentatives of  the  President,  to  discuss  their 
grievances  and  proposals. 

But  these  expectations  were  soon  destroyed. 
Living  quarters  arranged  for  the  Indians 
were  inadequate  and  rat-Infested.  The  top 
officials  they  expected  to  see  turned  out  to 
be  Harrison  Loesch,  Bradley  Patterson  from 
the  White  House  and  lesser  figures  who 
angered  them  by  their  disdain  and  patroniz- 
ing. Bitterness  reached  the  boiling  point 
when  the  Indians  were  barred  from  enter- 
ing Arlington  Cemetery  to  visit  the  graves 
of  Indian  Heroes,  Including  Ira  Hayes, 
a  Pima  and  one  of  the  famous  Marine 
fiag-raisers  at  Iwo  Jlma  In  World  War 
II.  Finally,  the  explosion  came.  The  Indians 
had  been  told  they  could  move  into  the 
auditorium  of  one  of  the  Government  build- 
ings. Just  before  they  got  to  the  building 
someone  locked  the  door — the  rumor  being 
that  Loesch  had  ordered  them  kept  out.  The 
Indians  hastened  to  the  Bureau  of  Indians 
Affairs  Building  and,  after  a  conference,  were 
told  that  they  could  stay  there.  When  the 
guard  was  changed,  however,  the  new  shift 
apparently  ignorant  of  the  agreement,  tried 
to  oust  the  Indians.  A  scuffle  ensued,  the 
guards  themselves  were  ousted  and  the  In- 
dians took  possession  of  the  building,  re- 
maining in  control  of  it  for  almost  a  week. 
The  damage  they  did,  by  some  estimates 
more  than  $2-mlllion,  refiected  their  anger 
and  frustration  as  well  as  their  determina- 
tion to  defend  the  building  against  attack, 
laying  down  their  lives,  if  necessary,  like  In- 
dians of  the  past  who  fought  for  their  peo- 
ple. It  was  not  a  hollow  gesture.  Once  the 
building  had  been  occupied.  Department  of 
the  Interior  officials  showed  almost  unbe- 
lievable Insensltlvlty.  Refusing  to  meet  with 
Indian  negotiators  until  the  building  had 
been  evacuated.  Secretary  Morton  unknowl- 
edgeably  termed  the  occupiers  a  "small,  wil- 
ful band  of  malcontents."  A  few  tribal  chair- 
men were  induced  to  hurry  to  Washington 
to  condemn  the  occupiers.  The  chairmen's 
presence  angered  the  Indians  even  more.  Led 
by  Hank  Adams  and  tribal  religious  leaders, 
some  of  the  occupiers  humiliated  the  chair- 
men by  denouncing  them  as  traitors  to  their 
people.  Thereupon  the  chairmen,  saying  that 
all  Indians  supported  the  alms  of  the  Trail 
of  Broken  Treaties  but  hoped  there  would 
be  no  violence,  returned  to  their  reserva- 
tions. More  seriously,  the  Government 
brought  busloads  of  armed  men  and  won 
court  permission  to  oust  the  Indians  by 
force  if  they  did  not  leave  the  building 
peaceably. 

The  final  deallne  was  6  P.M.,  Nov.  6,  the 

eve   of   Election   Day.   Most   of   the  damage 

patsed  In      inside  the  building  occurred  that  afternoon 

pioposals      as  the  Indians  prepared  barricades  of  busl- 

43unda-      ness  machines  and  furnltiu'e  and  weapons 
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to  defend  themselves.  Dynamite,  rumored 
to  have  been  supplied  by  Black  Panthers  In 
Washington,  who  had  been  Inside  the  build- 
ing to  pledge  solidarity  with  the  Indians, 
was  said  to  have  been  placed  on  the  top 
fioor  to  blow  up  the  structure;  the  corridors 
and  office  floors  were  littered  with  papers 
from  files,  providing  the  makings  of  a  con- 
flagration; and  Molotov  cocktails  had  been 
prepared.  The  solicitors  and  other  officials  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  must  have 
known  that  a  pitched  battle,  with  many 
casualties  on  both  sides,  threatened  the  na- 
tion's capital,  yet  at  5  P.M.  on  the  day  before 
the  American  people  were  to  go  to  the  polls, 
they  were  still  determined  to  risk  a  national 
tragedy,  with  enormous  historical  conse- 
quences, by  storming  the  building. 

The  dlsaste-  was  averted  at  the  last  minute 
by  a  stay  from  the  UJ3.  Court  of  Appeals 
and  the  Intervention  of  the   White   House. 

That  evening  Leonard  Garment,  Bradley 
Patterson,  Louis  Bruce,  and  Frank  Carluccl, 
then  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  began  the  first  of  sev- 
eral negotiating  sessions  with  the  Indians 
that  led  eventually  to  the  peaceful  evacua- 
tion of  the  building  and  an  agreement  by 
the  White  House  to  consider  the  Indians' 
20-polnt  program. 

The  Indians  left  Washington,  some  of 
them  taking  cartons  of  documents  from  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  files;  the  Govern- 
ment did  consider  the  20  points  and  turned 
them  all  down,  and  a  new — and  still  unde- 
fined— chapter  opened  in  Federal-Indian  re- 
lations. 

As  the  tribal  chairmen  had  stated,  most 
Indians  in  the  country  approved  of  the  alms 
of  the  caravans,  though  they  disapproved  of 
the  destruction  of  the  building.  The  entire 
affair,  Including  the  taking  of  Government 
documents,  however,  angered  many  members 
of  Congress,  as  well  as  officials  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, who  regarded  the  episode  as 
reflecting  an  ungratefulness  on  the  part  of 
Indians  generally.  The  Government,  Secre- 
tary Morton  announced  soon  afterward,  had 
tried  things  the  Indian  way;  now  It  would  do 
things  its  own  way.  That  sort  of  punitive 
mood  against  all  Indians  has  not  vet  died  in 
Washington,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  punishment  will  come  and.  If  so 
what  form  It  will  take.  Initial  indications  of 
the  way  the  Administration  vrill  henceforth 
conduct  its  relations  with  the  tribes  do  not 
bode  well  for  the  Indians. 

John  Crow  and  Harrison  Loesch  were 
flred,  but  so  was  Commissioner  Bruce,  who 
angered  bis  superiors  by  staving  inside  the 
occupied  building  with  tbe  Indians  one  of 
the  nights.  Loesch,  meanwhile,  has  been 
hired  as  a  staff  counsel  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  where. 
If  be  is  of  a  mind  to.  he  can  wreak  a  terrible 
revenue  on  the  Indians.  In  the  White  House 
Leonard  Garment  and  Bradley  Patterson 
have  been  told  to  "get  off  their  Indian  hobby 
horse"  and  turn  to  other  things,  and  re- 
structurings inside  the  Executive  branch 
foretell  abandonment  of  all  the  hopes  and 
promises  held  out  by  the  President's  message 
to  Congress  in  1970.  A  new  acting  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  with  little  power, 
will  report  to  Secretary  Morton,  who  will  also 
have  little  power,  for  he.  In  turn,  will  report 
on  tbe  "human  affairs"  of  Indians  to  Secre- 
tary Caspar  Weinberger  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and  on  "land 
and  resource  affairs"  to  Secretary  Earl  L.  Butz 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Both  those 
men,  in  turn,  will  report  to  John  Ehrllchman 
in  tbe  White  House.  This  decision-making 
power  over  Indian  affairs  Is  further  compli- 
cated by  tbe  appointment  of  John  C.  Whlt- 
aker  as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with 
authority  over  Indian  affairs,  and  the  abil- 
ity, apparently,  to  report  directly  to  Ehrllch- 
man,   by-passing    Secretary   Morton,    whom 
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Indians  are  already  calling  "Secretary  of  bis 
limousine." 

All  of  this  raises  new  questions  for  the  In- 
dians in  dealing  with  the  Government: 
Whom  do  they  see?  Who  will  see  them?  Who 
can  speak  with  authority?  Who  will  have 
the  last  word  In  decisions?  It  also  suggests 
a  diffusion  of  Indian  affairs  throughout  the 
bureaucracy  and  a  blending  of  Indian  in- 
terests with  those  of  non-Indians  (will  they 
be  "packaged"  Into  programs  for  tbe  popula- 
tion as  a  whole?).  If  this  occurs,  what  hap- 
pens to  the  special  and  unique  Federal- 
Indian  relations,  concerned  with  treaties, 
treaty  rights,  trustee  functions  guaranteed 
services,  etc.?  And,  finally,  what  happens  to 
self-determination  and  to  the  reservations, 
the  sacred  lands  and  their  resources,  the 
tribal  organizations,  and  the  tribes  them- 
selves? In  short,  what  happens  to  the  In- 
dians as  Indians? 

These  questions  are  unsettling  to  the 
tribes,  filling  them  once  more  with  fears  for 
the  future,  and,  worst  of  all,  persuading  them 
that  they  may  be  facing  another  heart-break- 
ing turnaround  of  Indian  policy.  Nor  are  their 
fears  groundless.  The  Presidential  impound- 
ments of  funds  appropriated  by  Congress, 
being  felt  by  other  elements  of  the  popula- 
tion, are  already  striking  hard  at  reservations, 
where  health,  education  and  development 
programs,  begun  and  expanded  so  optimist- 
ically with  tbe  Increased  appropriations  of 
recent  years,  are  being  cut  down  or  abruptly 
ended  before  they  have  had  a  chance  to 
accomplish  their  Intentions.  Community  de- 
velopment, preschool  training,  road  building, 
medical  services,  scholarships — every  aspect 
of  the  Indians'  plans  to  lift  themselves  from 
poverty  and  helplessness — are  being  affected. 
And  as  they  protest  and  demonstrate  with 
the  only  method  they  have  to  call  attention 
to  their  plight,  the  method  Itself  hardens  the 
attitude  of  the  white  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies toward  them  in  a  manner  that  recalls 
the  19th-century  use  of  troops  against  their 
forefathers,  and  further  divides  the  Indians 
between  the  fearful  ones,  the  venal  ones  and 
the  determined  patriots. 

Must  the  "Indian  problem"  (really  tbe 
white  man's  problem)  go  on  then,  with  more 
human  misery  and  suffering,  for  another  gen- 
eration? It  Is  abundantly  clear  that  It  need 
not.  As  a  first  step,  tbe  Nlxon  Administration 
can — Indeed,  must — restore  the  policy  of 
tribal  self-determination  as  enunciated  in 
the  President's  message  of  1970,  halting  the 
diffusion  of  Indian  Interests  throughout  the 
Government,  supporting  again  tbe  goals  of 
former  Commissioner  Bruce,  and  establish- 
ing accessibility  for  aggrieved  Indians  to  a 
decision-making  center  In  tbe  White  House. 
It  must.  In  addition  now,  go  further  by  en- 
abling the  Indian  peoples  to  attain  true  polit- 
ical freedom  and  liberties  that  will  permit 
them  to  establish  forms  of  government  of 
their  own  choosing  on  their  respective  res- 
ervations, letting  them  run  their  own  lives 
and  make  their  own  mistakes  as  do  the  citi- 
zens of  any  other  community.  Only  In  this 
way  will  responsible,  and  responsive,  govern- 
ments emerge,  able  to  protect  their  people 
from  exploitation,  abuse  and  injustices.  The 
principles,  if  not  the  terms,  of  tbe  Trail  of 
Broken  Treaties'  20  points  must  also  be  seen 
from  tbe  Indian  viewpoint  as  viable  guide- 
lines for  tbe  protection  of  their  lands  and 
resources.  It  may  be  necessary  to  take  the 
route  of  executive  order,  rather  than  go 
through  Congress,  to  set  up  some  sort  of 
Independent  trust  counsel  and  free  tbe  In- 
dians from  the  stranglehold  of  Interior  and 
Us  committees  In  Congress.  But  however  It 
can  be  most  rapidly  accomplished — and  even 
President  Nlxon  once  acknowledged  Its  ur- 
gency— the  committed  goal  must  be  the  im- 
mediate and  strict  observance  of  treaty  guar- 
antees and  trustee  obligations  by  the  Federal 
Government. 


Finally,  poverty  and  Its  attendant  de- 
moralizing Ills  among  Indians  on  and  off 
reservations  must  be  attacked  and  broken 
without  inhibition.  The  Government  has  re- 
sponded with  billions  of  dollars  for  aid  and 
rehabilitation  programs  for  suffering  peoples. 
Including  its  former  enemies,  everywhere  In 
tbe  world.  The  same  U  certainly  due  its  own 
citizens,  the  American  Indians.  A  massive, 
long-range  public-works  program,  supplying 
tens  of  thousands  of  Indian  Jobs,  coiUd  pro- 
vide roads,  housing,  water  and  sanitation 
facilities,  schools,  hospitals,  utilities,  and 
other  improvements  needed  and  desired  by 
the  Indians.  Numerous  other  programs,  de- 
vised by  the  people  themselves,  who  know 
better  than  the  whites  what  they  need  and 
can  carry  out  successfully  for  their  own  de- 
velopment, await  only  Federal  funding. 

But  will  the  Administration  listen  to  the 
Indians  and  respond  wisely  to  their  new 
crisis?  Only  President  Nlxon  himself  now  has 
the  power  to  supply  tbe  answer. 

THE    FIRST    AMERICANS 

According  to  tbe  U.S.  census  of  1970,  the 
Indian  population  of  the  United  States  today. 
Including  Eskimos  and  Aleuts,  is  approxi- 
mately 843,000,  with  some  480,000  of  them 
living  on  or  near  reservations  and  tbe  rest  In 
cities  or  rural  communities.  Their  heaviest 
concentrations,  as  estimated  in  1972,  are  In 
Arizona  (117,000),  Oklahoma  (84,000),  New 
Mexico  (82,000),  Alaska  (59,000)  and  Cali- 
fornia (49,000) .  At  the  time  of  tbe  first  white 
settlements  In  the  early  sixteen -hundreds,  it 
Is  estimated  that  al)out  one-million  Indians 
lived  m  what  is  now  the  United  States. 
Studies  still  under  way  suggest  that  many 
Indians  were  wiped  out  In  epidemics  of  Euro- 
peans' diseases  before  the  tribes  even  came  in 
contact  with  the  white  frontier  settlers,  and 
that  the  actual  figure  may  therefore  have 
been  considerably  higher.  Today,  Indians  are 
increasing  at  a  faster  rate  than  that  of  the 
over-all  U.S.  population. 

By  treaty  and  other  obligations,  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  serves  267  FederaUy  recog- 
nized Indian  land  units,  including  reserva- 
tions, colonies,  rancberias  and  communities, 
and  35  groups  of  scattered  public-domain  al- 
lotments and  other  off -reservation  lands.  In- 
dians also  live  on  state -recognized  reserva- 
tions and  on  lands  which  are  no  longer,  or 
never  were  recognized  as  reservations  by  the 
Federal  Government  or  a  state. 


PLIGHT    OF    DANIEL    TEITELBAUM 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
already  advised  this  body  of  the  strong 
support  which  Mr.  Stuart  Lotwin  of  Los 
Angeles  has  provided  to  Mr.  Lev.  Lerner, 
a  Soviet  Jew  who  was  in  desperate  need 
of  assistance  last  year.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  Mr.  Lerner  is  now  free — 
living  in  Israel. 

Recently.  Mr.  Lotwin  has  attempted 
to  assist  anther  Jewish  citizen  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  Mr.  Daniel  Teitelbaum,  of 
Leningrad.  I  know  that  all  of  us  join  in 
expressing  our  support  to  Mr.  Teitel- 
baum's  quest  for  freedom.  As  an  expres- 
sion of  that  sentiment,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  a  telephone  con- 
versation between  Mr.  Lotwin  and  Mr. 
Teitelbaum  which  occurred  on  January 
14,  1973,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Plight    or    Daniel   Teitelbaum 

Telephone  conversation  between  Stuart 
Lotwin,  Los  Angeles,  California  tnd  Daniel 
Teitelbaum,  Leningrad,  USSR  on  January  14, 
1973. 


S.L.  Shalom,  Friend  Teitelbaum. 
D.T.  Yes,  yes. 

S.L.  Is  that  you?  This  Is  yovir  friend  Stuart 
Lotwin  calling  from  America. 
D.T.  I  understand,  I  understand. 
S.L.  You  understand;  well  listen  to  me  and 
we'll  converse.  My  name  Is  Ellezer  and  I  am 
speaking  to  you  because  Mr.  Lotwin  does  not 
speak  Yiddish. 
D.T.  I  imderstand. 

S.L.  He  Is  a  friend  of  Lev  Lerner  who  Is  now 
In  Tel  Aviv.  Do  you  understand? 
D.T.  I  understand. 

S.L.  I  want  to  ask  whether  you  have  any 
news  to  convey  to  us.  And  I'll  allow  you  to 
talk  as  long  as  you  please. 

D.T.  Good !  Good !  Well  we  have  no  concrete 
(bard)  news.  With  us  it  Is  very  hard.  Things 
are  very  tough  In  Leningrad. 
S.L.  Hard? 

D.T.  In  tbe  last  days  we  have  had  bad 
answers. 
S.L.  Bad  answers? 
D.T.  Refusals ! 
S.L.  Refusals!  I  understand. 
D.T.  They  refuse  us,  the  reasons  are  ridicu- 
lous, silly. 
S.L.  I  understand. 

D.T.  With  one  of  the  refusal  Is  on  account 
of  "secret  work." 

S.L.  What  Is  tbe  name  of  the  one  that  was 
refused  on  account  of  "secret  work?" 

D.T.  Chemoch.  He  has  tried  4'^  years  and 
still  be  is  refused.  And  another  Bert,  a  wom- 
an whose  daughter  works  on  secret  work,  but 
daughter  does  not  want  to  leave,  only  the 
woman  who  Is  60  years  old  and  she  cannot 
leave. 

S.L.  Tell  us  about  yourself. 
D.T.  We  have  been  waiting  for  two  years. 
S.L.  And  you're  refused? 
D.T.  I  submitted  my  documents  last  time 
In  October.  Already  3  months  and  some  days, 
and  yet  not  received   answer.   We   rode   to 
Moscow   and   there   we   were   told   that   we 
would  be  getting   answers.  First  they  said 
November  and  then  December.  They  promised 
us.  And  now  in  January.  You  understand? 
Si.  I  understand  each  word.  Continue  to 
talk. 

D.T.  Good,  good.  They  bad  lied  to  us.  Now 
there  is  a  commission  in  Leningrad.  The  Min- 
ister was  here. 
SXi.  What  Is  his  name,  tbe  Minister? 
D.T.  Sholahov. 
SX.  Speak,  speak. 

D.T.  We  have  written  to  every  place  pos- 
sible. To  Chief  of  police,  the  government, 
the  Kremlin  and  all  the  time  we  get  one 
answer.  We  have  to  get  our  documents  at  the 
Leningrad    OVIR. 

SX.  Please  wait  a  minute!  I  must  ask  you 
several  questions.  We  well  understand  your 
situation,  but  we  must  have  certain  Infor- 
mation m  order  to  be  able  to  help  you.  What 
Is  your  wife's  name? 
D.T.  Margaret  Is  her  name. 
S.L.  How  old  Is  she? 
D.T.  33  years. 
S.L.  Is  slie  working? 
D.T.  No. 

S.L.  What  was  her  work? 
D.T.  At  a  factory. 
S.L.  Factory? 

D.T.  Where  they  make  ships — a  shipyard. 
She  does  not  have  a  higher  education.  She 
Is  a  typist — a  copier. 

S.L.   I  understand — she  operates   a   type- 
writer. Do  you  have  children? 
D.T.  Two  children. 

Si.  Boys  or  girls?  What  are  their  names? 
D.T.  A  boy,  6  years,  Ilia;  a  girl,  4  years, 
Sonla. 

S.L.  Good.  Are  you  now  working? 
D.T.  I  was  working  before  I  submitted  my 
papers. 
S.L   What  were  you  working  as? 
D.T.  How  do  you  call  It — yes — Senior  Scien- 
tific. 
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S.L.  What  was  your  work?  I 
stand  it  completely. 
D.T.  A  Scientist— an  electrlca: 
S.L.  Were  you  employed  where 
was  done? 
D.T.  No,  nothing  secret. 
Si.  WeU,  I  want  to  tell  you 
With  you  100%.  We  want  to  _ 
win  help  you.  Nothing  wUl  deter 
get  permission  to  leave.  Do  you 
D.T.  Yes,  I  understand. 
SX.   And   above   all,   I   want 
that  we  will  not  forget  you.  I  s 
for  myself  but  for  a  whole  groilp 
And  now  I'll  tell  you  some  new^ 
Two  days  ago  I  heard  from  my 
knows  your  name  already.   He 
about  you  to  our  Department  o; 
ondly,  the  largest  newspaper  in  L. 
Unlted  States,  here  In  Calif orn^, 
you.  Perhaps   In  several   weeks 
will  appear  in  that  paper. 
D.T.  I  understand. 
SXi.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you.  _ 
English  speakers  in  your  familj 
D.T.  I  know  several  who  speak 
not  very  good.  I  can  give  you  their 
numbers. 

Sli.  Don't  bother.  I  want  to  ta 
Do  you  want  letters  in  English 
It  is  all  the  same  to  us. 

D.T.  It  Is  ImmaterUl  to  me.  I  _. 

English.  I  don't  speak  but  I  read 

late.  ^ 

SX.  Now  I  want  you  to  answer 

tlons.  First,  do  you  have  enough 

D.T.  Again. 

S.L.  Do  you  have  enough  food? 
D.T.  Again. 
S.L.  Food? 

D.T.  Pood,  No!  We  still  have 
SX.  How  about  clothing? 
D.T.  But  I  want  to  tell  you 
hard  for  us.  Most  of  us  are 
have   families   where   neither 
wife  work. 
S.L.  Clothing?  Warm  clothing. 
D.T.  Yes,  we  have  although  you 
us  with  that. 

S.L.  Tell  me — have  you  ever  hea^ 
Icates  to  Vneshposyltorg  stores? 
D.T.  I  received  them  once. 
S.L.  Do  they  help — the 
D.T.  They  help.  I  want  to  tell 
greatest  hopes  depend  on  you, 
S.L.  We  assume  the  burden, 
you  that. 

D.T.  We're   putting  great 
Congress. 

S.L.  We,  too,  are  putting  our 
Congress.   Give   our   love   to   youi' 
son  and  daughter.  Be  well — we 
you  again. 

D.T.  Good,  good. 
S.Xj.  Shalom. 
D.T.  Shalom. 
S.L.  L'Hltraot. 
D.T.  L'Hltraot. 
S.L.  Shalom. 


Daniel   TrrEt-BAni* 
(Telephone  nr:  302306) 

Daniel  Tltelbaum  is  34  years  ol  I.  His  wife 
Margarita,  is  32.  They  have  two  children, 
a  boy  of  6,  Ilya,  and  a  girl  of  4,  S<  >nya. 

Daniel  Tltelbaum  is  a  Candidate  of  Tech- 
nical Sciences.  He  applied  for  permission  to 
go  to  Israel  In  June  1971.  In  Dec«knber  1971. 
lie  WM  forced  to  leave  his  aclentlic  Job  and 
work  as  an  engineer.  His  applicaUon  was  ini- 
tially rejected  on  the  grounds  tha  t,  when  he 
had  worked  on  his  thesis,  he  had 
to  secret  documents.  He  was  abld 
with  documentary  evidence,  that 
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had  access 
to  prove, 
jthere  were 
no  grounds  for  refusal  on  the  bae  s  of  secret 
work.  The  excuse  was  then  glve^  that  his 
wife  had  had  access  to  secreta. 
Margarita    Tltelbaum     was    a    draughts- 


woman and  had  last  worked  where  there  was 
possible  access  to  any  secrets  In  1967.  She 
stopped  working  altogether  in  August  1971. 
The  Soviet  authorities  have  made  no  further 
references  to  any  previous  possible  involve- 
ments with  secrets  of  any  sort. 

Daniel  Tltelbaum  has  one  sister,  who  with 
her  fcmilly,  has  been  living  in  Israel  since 
April  1971.  His  other  sister  lives  in  Riga.  This 
sister  and  her  husband  are  ill.  Daniel  Tttel- 
baum's  father,  aged  77,  lives  in  Leningrad 
but  hasn't  applied  to  go  to  Israel. 

The  father  is  a  very  observant  Jew  and 
has  suffered  over  the  years  because  of  bis 
strong  Jewishness. 

The  father  has  spent  a  considerable  part 
of  his  life  in  prison  camps  and  labour  camps. 
He  was  imprisoned  at  various  times  during 
the  1920's  and  1930's.  He  was  sent  to  Siberia 
In  1941.  The  family  followed  him  there  and 
Uved  tn  Siberia  from  1941  until  Stalin's 
death  in  1953.  In  1953  the  family  was  reha- 
bilitated and  returned  to  Riga.  Tltelbaum's 
father  was  not  freed  again  until  1951,  but 
was  not  allowed  to  leave  Siberia  until  1954. 

Tltelbaum's  gross  earnings  are  Roubles  210 
per  month.  If  he  had  been  permitted  to  re- 
main in  his  original  Job,  he  would  now  be 
receiving  Roubles  280  per  month. 

Tltelbaum  will  have  to  pay  13,000  Roubles 
diploma  tax. 


SALT  n:   CAN  THE  ARMS  RACE  BE 
ENDED? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  14  Members  of  the  Hoiise  of 
Representatives,  headed  by  the  Honor- 
able G.  William  Whitehurst  of  Virginia, 
Issued  a  paper  urging  President  Nixon  to 
pursue  vigorously  further  agreement  at 
the  second  roimd  of  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks.  The  paper  contains  a 
thoughtful  analysis  of  the  problems  in- 
volved in  SALT  n  negotiations  and  of 
the  opportunities  which  are  available  to 
the  United  States  if  SALT  n  negotia- 
tions are  successful. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  the 
paper  entitled  "SALT  H;  Can  the  Arms 
Race  Be  Ended?"  in  the  Record.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  will 
examine  this  excellent  dissertation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Salt  II:  Can  the  Arms  Race  Be  Ended? 
(Prepared  by  Mr.  G.  WiUiam  Whitehurst.  Va., 
Mr.  Lawrence  R.  Coughlln,  Pa..  Mr.  John 
Dellenback,  Oreg.,  Mr.  Pierre  S.  duPont, 
Del.,  Mr.  William  Prenzel,  Minn.,  Mr.  Gil- 
bert Gude,  Md.,  Mr.  H.  John  Heinz,  m. 
Pa.,  Mr.  Prank  Horton,  N.Y.,  Mr.  Paul 
McCloskey.  Calif.,  Mr.  Stewart  McKlnney, 
Conn..  Mr.  Charles  A.  Mosher,  Ohio.  Mr. 
Howard  W.  Robison.  N.Y.,  Mr.  J.  William 
Stanton.  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Charles  W.  Whalen, 
Jr..  Ohio) 

BtAtNTAINING    THE    MOMENTUM    0»    SALT 

The  SALT  I  accords,  negotiated  by  the 
Nixon  Administration  and  signed  on  May  26, 
1972  in  Moscow,  were  the  culmination  of  the 
most  significant  arms  control  effort  in  the 
history  of  the  25-year-old  nuclear  arms  race. 
The  accords — the  product  of  three  years  of 
hard  bargaining — ended  the  threat  of  heavy 
ABM  deployment  by  both  sides  and  put  a 
ceiling  on  the  numbers  of  land-based 
Intercontinental  balUstic  missiles  (ICBM's) 
and  submarlne-laiinched  ballistic  missiles 
(SLBM's)  allowed  by  each  side.  While  SALT 
I  did  not  limit  technological  Improvements 
to   either   ICBM's   or   SLBM's   and   did   not 


encompass  all  strategic  weapons,  the  accords 
did  create  a  major  diplomatic  momentum 
towards  further  arms  control  efforts — sym- 
bolized by  an  agreement  by  both  sides  to  go 
further  in  arms  limitation  at  a  second  round 
of  SALT. 

There  are  five  principal  reasons  for  con- 
tinuing the  work  begun  at  SALT  I: 

First,  further  negotiations  are  necessary 
merely  to  preserve  the  gains  of  SALT  I.  The 
Interim  Agreement,  which  limits  both  ICBM 
and  SLBM  levels,  will  only  be  in  effect  until 
1977.  Unless  some  permanent  celling  is  placed 
on  these  weapons  by  negotiators  at  SALT  n, 
both  sides  will  be  free  to  add  to  their  stra- 
tegic missile  inventories  after  this  date. 

Second,  while  the  SALT  I  accords  elimi- 
nated much  of  the  uncertainty  and  fear  that 
surrounds  the  Soviet-American  nuclear  com- 
petition, the  anus  race  continues — particu- 
larly In  areas  not  controlled  and  limited  by 
the  SALT  I  accords.  Both  the  United  States 
and    the    Soviet    Union    are    currently   en- 
gaged In  building  a  wide  array  of  new  stra- 
tegic  weapons,   designed   both   to  augment 
and  replace  portions  of  their  existing  forces 
The  Administration's  fiscal  1974  budget  in- 
cludes funds  for  a  new  strategic  bomber,  a 
new  SLBM  submarine,  multiple  warheads  for 
its  strategic  missiles,  and  a  cruise  missile 
submarine.  Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Mel- 
vin    Laird's    fiscal     1973    military    posture 
statement  reports  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
built  a  new  bomber,  a  longer  range  SLBM 
and  new  SLBM  submarines,  and  is  develop- 
ing multiple  warheads  for  its  missile  force. 
In  some  cases  these  programs  may  be  Justi- 
fied m  order  to  replace  obsolete  systems,  or 
because  they  contribute  further  to  strategic 
stabUity.  But  the  best  hope  in  the  long  run 
for  guarding  against  the  almost  unthinkable 
prospect  of  nuclear  war  lies  in  further  at- 
tempts  through   forums  such   as  SALT  to 
mutually  control  and  lUnlt  the  destructive 
power  of  both  sides. 

The  third  reason  for  maintaining  the 
momentum  of  SALT  I  Is  that  further  agree- 
ments coiild  result  In  significant  savings. 
The  strategic  weapons  portion  of  the  U.S. 
defense  budget  now  accounts  for  nearly  $8 
billion  annually,  and  when  personnel,  sup- 
port, and  research  and  development  costs  are 
apportioned  to  this  mission,  the  costs  of 
operating  and  supporting  strategic  nuclear 
forces  rises  to  over  $20  blUlon  annually.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  expect  that  a  SALT 
n  agreement  would  result  In  immediate  and 
drastic  reductions  In  the  budget,  but  Secre- 
tary Laird  told  Congress  In  June  that  the 
ABM  Treaty  saved  over  $1.5  billion  in 
planned  defense  expenditures.  Decisions  to 
limit  certain  categories  of  weapons  at  SALT 
II  could  result  In  similar  savings — savings 
that  could  be  used  to  modernize  U.S.  conven- 
tional armed  forces,  to  satisfy  domestic  needs, 
or  to  reduce  current  budget  deficits. 

Fourth,  further  agreement  at  SALT  would 
reinforce  the  movement  towards  detente 
between  the  two  super  powers.  What  hap- 
pens at  SALT  affects  the  whole  gamut  of 
U.S.-Soviet  relations.  As  President  Nixon  has 
pointed  out.  the  accords  reached  in  Moscow 
in  many  respects  were  interdependent  with 
agreements  ratifying  expanded  technical  and 
economic  relations  between  the  two  powers. 
Success  at  SALT  n  wo\Ud  not  only  further 
curb  the  arms  race,  but  would  contribute  to 
strengthened  U.S.-Soviet  collaboration  on  a 
wide  range  of  fronts.  The  ramifications  of  a 
successful  SALT  U  effort  would  be  felt  in 
almost  every  area  of  U.S.  concern  with  the 
Soviet  Union— the  Middle  East,  trade  rela- 
tions, coUaboratlon  In  space  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Vietnam  peace  settlement. 
Fifth,  the  lessons  learned  from  further 
strategic  arms  control  with  the  Soviet  Union 
could  be  applied  to  attempts  to  limit  the 
arsenals  of  other  nuclear  powers — the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  China  and  would-be  nu- 
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clear  powers  such  as  Japan  or  India.  Salt 
n  could  act  as  a  springboard  for  a  wide 
range  of  disarmament  activities,  including 
mutual  balanced  force  reductions  between 
the  NATO  and  Warsaw  pact  countries  and  a 
comprehensive  test  ban. 

In  view  of  the  benefits  accruing  from  a 
more  comprehensive  agreement  on  strategic 
arms  limitation — stabilizing  the  arms  race, 
realizing  significant  savings  in  the  defense 
budget  furthering  general  detente  with  the 
Soviet  Union — and  lessening  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear proliferation — it  would  be  folly  not  to 
vigorously  pursue  new  understanding  at 
SALTH. 

THE   STRATEGIC   BALANCE 

A  major  obstacle  to  further  arms  limita- 
tion at  SALT  n  results  from  the  fear  In 
some  quarter  that  the  United  States  came 
off  second  best  in  the  first  round  of  SALT. 
This  concern  stems  from  the  terms  of  the 
Interim  Agreement — the  accord  that  limits 
the  number  of  ICBM's,  SLBM's  and  subma- 
rines allowed  by  each  side.  It  has  been  ar- 
gued that  In  allowing  the  Soviets  a  superior- 
ity in  land-based  missiles  (1618  to  1054) 
and  submarine-launched  missiles,  (950  to 
710,  after  both  sides  retire  older  ICBM's), 
the  United  States  has  been  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion of  strategic  Inferiority.  The  fact  that 
Soviet  missiles  generally  carry  heavier  pay- 
loads  than  U.S.  missiles  is  also  viewed  as  a 
factor  that  further  decreases  U.S.  security. 

These  concerns  must  be  carefully  exam- 
ined because  they  so  crucially  affect  the  U.S. 
bargaining  stance  at  SALT  II.  In  analyzing 
the  relative  strategic  strengths  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  however,  all  the 
factors  affecting  the  strategic  balance  must 
be  taken  into  account. 

As  stated  above,  the  Interim  Agreement 
does  set  ceUings  on  ICBM  and  SLBM  launch- 
ers that  provide  for  a  superiority  In  n\im- 
bers  for  the  Soviet  Union : 

SALT  I  LAUNCHER  CEILINGS  i 


United  States       Soviet  Union 


ICBM's 

SLBM's 

Submarines 

With  replacements:' 

ICBM's.. 

SLBM's 

Submarines 


1,054 

656 

41 

1,000 

710 

44 


1,618 

740 

56 

1,408 

950 

62 


'  Figures  tor  the  tables  in  this  section  are  taken  trom  the 
International  Institute  of  Strategic  Studies'  "1973  Strategic 
Balance."  The  London-based  institute  is  viewed  by  experts 
as  being  a  highly  accurate  and  objective  source  of  military 
statistics. 

»  Both  sides  can  replace  older  ICBM's  with  new  submarines 
and  SLBM's. 

But  numbers  of  ICBM's  and  SLBM's  alone 
do  not  provide  an  accurate  overall  picture  of 
the  strategic  balance.  The  first  notable  aspect 
of  the  Interim  Agreement  is  that  it  only  con- 
cerns launchers — numlDers  of  ICBM's.  SLBM's 
and  submarines.  It  does  not  restrict  the 
modernization  of  these  forces  nor  warhead 
technology  and  the  number  of  warheads  al- 
lowed by  each  side — an  area  where  the  United 
States  enjoys  a  clear  superiority.  In  terms  of 
separate  targetable  reentry  vehicles — the 
number  of  different  nuclear  warheads  that 
can  be  delivered  to  separate  targets — the 
United  States  has  a  two-to-one  advantage 
that  will  grow  as  the  U.S.  continues  to  deploy 
MIRV's — separately  targetable  multiple  war- 
heads on  its  missiles.  The  United  States  is 
currently  MIRVing  missUes  on  31  of  the 
United  States'  missile-submarines  and  on  rU 
550  of  the  Mlnuteman  land-based  missiles. 
The  effect  of  the  U.S.  MIRV  program  on  the 
relative  balance  of  deliverable  warheads  is 
shown  below: 

Warhead  levels 
In  1972: 

United  States 4, 300 

Soviet  Union 2,090 


In  1977: 

United  States 7,700 

Soviet  Union 2,420 

Also  not  included  in  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment are  long-range  strategic  bombers,  an- 
other area  where  the  United  States  possesses 
a  significant  margin  of  superiority.  The 
United  States  bomber  fleet  of  B-52's  and  FB- 
lll's  numbers  over  450  aircraft.  The  Soviet 
Union  possesses  approximately  150  long- 
range  bomber  aircraft,  which  are  generally 
older  and  slower  than  their  U.S.  counterparts. 
The  U.S.  bomber  force  is  also  capable  of 
carrying  substantially  larger  weapons  loads 
than  the  Soviet  Union,  and  as  the  chart  be- 
low Indicates,  this  capacity  will  grow  as  the 
United  States  begins  to  deploy  the  SRAM 
(short-range  attack  missile)  on  its  bomber 
force : 

Bomber  weapons ' 
In  1972 : 

United  States 2,000 

Soviet  Union 420 

1  Based  on  current  weapons  size  and  air- 
craft payload  capacity. 

In  1977: 

United  States 7.500 

Soviet    Union 420 

Another  index  of  strategic  power  is  mega- 
tonnage,  or  the  total  explosive  power  that 
both  powers  can  hurl  at  each  other.  The  ma- 
jority of  Soviet  missiles  carry  larger  payloads 
than  U.S.  missiles,  while,  as  Indicated  above. 
American  bombers  carry  heavier  payloads 
than  their  Soviet  counterparts.  The  total 
nuclear  megatonnage  capable  of  being  de- 
livered by  missiles  and  bombers  combined  is 
roughly  the  same  for  both  powers: 
Totai  megatonnage 

United       Soviet 
States      Union 

MissUes 2.400       11,400 

Bombers   16,500        3,600 

Total 18,900       15.000 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  megatonnage 
la  a  crude  indicator  of  power  because  it  does 
not  take  Into  account  such  factors  as  mis- 
sile accuracy  and  reliability,  which  In  many 
respects  are  more  Important  than  megaton- 
nage in  determining  the  damage  capability 
of  strategic  forces. 

Other  factors  must  also  be  considered.  The 
United  States,  for  instance,  possesses  hun- 
dreds of  fighter  aircraft  based  in  Europe  and 
abroad  carriers  capable  of  delivering  nuclear 
weapons  on  the  Soviet  Union.  Also,  although 
the  Interim  Agreement  allows  the  Soviet 
Union  more  ballistic  missile  submarines 
than  the  United  States,  a  lack  of  foreign 
bases  means  the  Soviets  are  unable  to  keep 
as  high  a  proportion  of  their  submarine 
force  within  missile  range  as  the  United 
States. 

In  conclusion,  none  of  the  Indices  dis- 
cussed give  a  fully  complete  description  of 
the  strategic  balance.  Numbers  of  missiles, 
bombers  or  submarines  alone  cannot  provide 
a  sufficient  basis  for  deciding  whether  or  not 
the  United  States  gained  or  lost  In  SALT  I. 
But  taken  together,  the  Indices  do  suggest 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
currently  possess  roughly  equal  strategic  nu- 
clear capabilities — capabilities  that  make  it 
impossible  for  either  side  to  disarm  the  other. 

Simple  numerical  formulas  will  not  suf- 
fice for  SALT  n,  for  what  one  side  lacks  In 
one  area  of  weaponry.  It  tends  to  make  up 
for  in  another.  Recognition  of  this  fact  seems 
essential  in  approaching  future  arms  control 
agreements. 

THE    ISStTES    THAT    DEFINE    SALT    U 

While  the  SALT  I  accords  were  trailblaz- 
ing  achievements  in  laying  the  foundation 
for  President  Nixon's  "Structure  for  Peace", 


the  methods  and  mechanisms  for  reaching 
agreements  during  SALT  I  should  not  neces- 
sarily be  totally  relied  upon  to  produce  re- 
sults at  SALT  II.  The  "Bargaining  Chip" 
strategy,  for  Instance,  of  building  new  weap- 
ons in  order  to  force  the  Soviets  Into  agreeing 
to  their  limitation  seemed  a  plausible  strat- 
egy at  a  time  when  the  Soviets  were  engag- 
ing in  a  massive  arms  buildup.  But  now  that 
temporary  limits  have  been  placed  on  missile 
force  levels,  future  agreements  should  at- 
tempt to  build  on  the  confidence  created  by 
SALT  I  Instead  of  relying  too  heavily  on  the 
fear  created  by  the  threat  of  new  arms  de- 
ployments. 

Because  the  Issues  under  discussion  at 
SALT  II  tend  to  be  more  complex  than 
those  discussed  in  the  first  round  of  the 
talks,  innovative  approaches  must  be  con- 
sidered If  substantial  agreements  are  to  be 
reached.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary 
to  be  realistic  when  discussing  possible 
achievements  of  SALT  II.  Potential  areas  of 
agreement  should  most  certainly  be  analyzed 
In  terms  of  what  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  calls  "negotiability"  and 
"verifiability" — the  ability  to  make  an 
ttgreement  and  to  enforce  it.  Possible  areas 
of  agreement  at  SALT  II  and  problems  as- 
sociated with  these  areas  include: 

(A)  Ceilings  on  Strategic  Weapons — The 
SALT  I  Interim  Agreement  runs  out  in  1977 
and  unless  the  ceilings  set  on  land-based 
and  sea-based  missiles  are  set  by  a  permanent 
treaty,  both  sides  will  thereafter  be  free  to 
add  to  their  missile  forces.  It  would  certain- 
ly be  In  the  interest  of  both  countries  to 
negotiate  a  permanent  treaty  limiting  stra- 
tegic weapons,  particularly  if  more  equal 
numerical  terms  could  be  worked  out.  The 
United  States  would  also  probably  support 
the  idea  of  cutting  back  on  the  mutual  levels 
for  ICBM's  prescribed  by  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment and  replacing  them  with  the  more 
invulnerable  submarine-launched  missiles. 
(It  is  generally  believed  that  U.S.  ICBM's 
would  be  vulnerable  to  MIRVed  Soviet  SS-9 
rockets.)  The  Soviets,  on  the  other  hand,  su-e 
not  as  interest«d  as  the  United  States  In  re- 
ducing the  ceilings  for  ICBM's  because  they 
possess  a  generally  newer  force  of  missiles. 

One  way  around  this  problem  would  be  to 
design  a  permanent  ceiling  on  strategic 
weapons — in  terms  of  launcher  numbers, 
warhead  numbers  or  payload  capacity — that 
would  allow  each  side  the  freedom  to  deter- 
mine what  weapons  it  wished  to  emphasize 
within  Its  respective  forces.  Under  such  a 
system,  a  general  ceiling  would  be  agreed  to, 
and  then  each  power  could  determine  what 
proportion  of  its  force  would  be  made  up  of 
ICBM's  and  SLBM's — within  the  limits  set 
by  the  celling.  The  Soviets  perhaps  would  be 
unlikely  to  agree  to  a  mutual  ceiling  with 
the  United  States,  because  under  the  present 
terms  of  the  Interim  Agreement  they  are 
allowed  greater  numbers  of  ICBM's  and 
SLBM's.  This  problem  could  perhaps  be 
solved  by  including  long-range  bombers  In 
a  mutual  ceiling — where  the  American  ad- 
vantage in  bombers  would  cancel  out  the 
Soviet  advantage  in  numbers  of  ICBM's  and 
SLBM's.  Thus,  both  powers  could  agree  to 
a  similar  ceiling  and  then  would  unilaterally 
decide  what  proportion  of  their  forces  would 
be  made  up  of  bombers,  missUes  and  sub- 
marines. 

(B)  CeUing  on  Bombers — Whether  or  not 
bombers  could  be  included  In  a  general  ceU- 
Ing  on  strategic  weapons,  the  attempt  to  in- 
clude long-range  bombers  In  a  SALT  n 
agreement  should  be  made.  The  United 
States  superiority  In  bombers  could  be  used 
as  an  Inducement  for  the  Soviets  to  accept 
a  more  equitable  balance  In  numbers  of  mis- 
sUes, or  if  the  Soviets  insist  on  maintaining 
superior  levels  of  missUes,  the  American 
numerical  superiority  in  bombers  could  be 
ratified  by  treaty. 

(C)  Forward    Based    System    Controls^ 
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Wblle  the  United  States  does  noi 
Its    forward-based    land    and 
fighter  aircraft  to  be  strategic 
Soviets  do.  And  while  the  Soviet 
SLBM  advantage  may  be  a  prime 
cern  at  SALT  U,  the  Soviets  are 
most  concerned  about  U.S.  fighters 
abroad  that  have  the  capability 
their   homeland   with   nuclear 
until  now,  the  United  States  has 
to  discuss  these  weapons  in  the 
SALT,  and 'for   good  reasons. 
Soviet   discussions  over  the   future 
ropean-based  aircraft  would  upset 
allies  and  an  agreement  to  limit 
craft  In  Europe  might   weaken 
tlonal  capability  of  NATO.  But 
ous  concessions  by  the  United 
Issue — which  Included  advance 
vrtth  U.S.  allies — could  bring  abo^t 
Soviet  acqulesence  In  other  areas 
tance  to  the  United  States. 

(D)  Controls  on  Warhead 
This  Is  an  area  en  strategic 
neglected    during    the    SALT    I 
threaten,  as  feared  earlier  with  th 
upset  the  arms  race.  Recent  Unltfcd 
efforts  In  the  area  of  multiple 
Improved  missile   accuracy  tend 
stabilizing    because    they    could 
give  U.S.  missiles  the  capability  ol 
Ing  Soviet  missiles  on  the  ground. 
United  States  currently  enjoys  a 
head  technology  (the  Soviets  have 
a  MIRV  warhead  yet),  larger  Soviet 
payloads   mean    that    once    the 
perfect  a  MIRV  system  they  too 
a    significant    kill    capability 
missiles. 

Controlling  warhead  modernization 
flcult.   owing  to   the   difficulty  of 
compliance.  One  plausible  means  o 
ling  Improvements  In  warhead 
to  focus  on  limiting  U.S.  and  Sovlel 
ment  programs — primarily  testing. 
Is  Impossible,  without  on-site 
determine  the  kinds  of  warheads 
is  deploying,  a  limit  on  how  many 
each  side  could  hold  would  serve 
same  purpose.  A  celling  on  the 
would    prevent   both   sides   from 
sufficient  confidence  in  new  warhead 
to    warrant    wide-scale    deployme 
limit  on  numbers  of  missile  tests 
have   the  advantage  of  being 
satellite  surveillance. 

(E)  Antisubmarine  Warfare  Cont 
oceans   have   become   the   newest 
arena  and  submarine-launched  m 
Increasingly  becoming  the   prlmar^ 
ments    of    strategic    deterrence. 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
ever,  attempting  to  counteract 
submarine  forces  by  working  on 
submarine  detection,  tracking  and 
tlon.  Like  accurate  warheads 
warfare    (ASW)    Is   destabilizing 
breakthrough  In  submarine  detectlo^i 
structlon   could    plve    one   power 
blUty  of  destroying  the  ballistic 
marine  force  of  the  other.  There 
ber  of  ways  ASW  could  be  controllec 
n.  Suggestions  have  been  to  limit 
ber  of  hunter-killer  submarines 
each  side  as  well  as  banning  certain 
underwater  listening  devices  used 
mlssUe-carrylng    submarines 
proach   would   be   to   create   ocean 
arles"    for    submarines    of    both 
operate,   free  from  attempts  to 
destroy  them.  While  there  are 
cultles  with  all  of  these  propKisals. 
larly  the  problem  of  distinguishing 
ASW  designed  for  conventional 
fare  from  that  designed  to  combat 
missile  submarines,  controls  on 
be  pursued  at  SALT  11. 
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sibilities presented  by  SALT  II,  the  benefits 
stemming  from  potential  agreements  listed 
above  provide  powerful  arguments  for  ap- 
proaching the  negotiations  with  as  great 
flexibility  as  security  Interest  permit.  While 
specific  agreements  and  bargaining  formulas 
can  only  be  determined  by  Administration 
officials  close  to  the  talks,  several  guidelines 
can  be  suggested  to  maximize  the  possibili- 
ties for  success  at  SALT  U.  They  embody  a 
whole  range  of  national  security  concerns — 
weapons  system  procurement,  arms  control 
leadership,  and  defense  budget  appropria- 
tions by  Congress. 

I.  Technological  Restraint — While  "negoti- 
ating from  strength"  Is  a  sensible  guide  to 
bargaining,  too  much  strength  tends  to  In- 
troduce fear  and  uncertainty  Into  arms  con- 
trol talks.  The  Soviets,  for  Instance,  were  un- 
willing to  seriously  discuss  strategic  arms 
limitation  until  they  possessed  a  weapons 
arsenal  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States. 
The  tendency  of  the  United  States  to  ex- 
ploit every  technological  advance — multiple 
warheads.  Improved  missile  accuracy,  ASW 
devices — to  force  agreements  with  the  Soviets 
cannot  always  be  depended  upon  to  produce 
agreements.  The  decision  to  begin  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  program  might  have  contributed 
to  a  successful  ABM  Treaty,  but  the  Soviets 
had  earlier  deployed  an  ABM  system  of  their 
own.  In  areas  of  U.S.  technical  advantage 
the  decision  to  MIRV  U.S.  missiles  has  made 
a  MIRV  agreement  difficult  to  achieve  at 
SALT  because  the  Soviets  are  unlikely  to  ac- 
cept any  agreement  that  permanently  places 
them  in  a  technologically  inferior  position. 
This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  United  States 
should  not  go  forward  with  new  research  and 
development  programs.  Instead,  careful  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  new  weapons 
programs  before  procurements  decisions  are 
made.  Deployment  decisions  over  such  weap- 
ons as  the  B-l  bomber,  the  Trident  sub- 
marine, super-accurate  missile  warheads  and 
advanced  underwater  listening  devices 
should  be  carefully  evaluated  and  in  some 
cases  postponement  of  deployment  should 
be  considered  pending  the  outcome  of  the 
talks. 

An  active  R&D  program  is  probably  as  good 
a  bargaining  chip  as  actual  force  deploy- 
ments. Maintaining  a  strong  R&D  program 
would  not  only  act  as  an  effective  bargaining 
ploy,  but  could  also  result  in  materials  sav- 
ings In  defense  expenditures. 

n.  Strategic  Numbers — In  view  of  the  com- 
plexity of  determining  the  significance  of 
relative  strategic  force  levels,  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  tie  the  hands  of  U.S. 
negotiators  by  Insisting  on  strict  formulas 
of  strategic  parity.  As  suggested  earlier,  a 
number  of  factors  go  into  the  determina- 
tion of  the  United  States-Soviet  strategic 
balance.  The  United  States  should  be  willing 
to  accept  a  ntunerlcal  disadvantage  in  cer- 
tain areas.  If  a  U.S.  advantage  In  other  areas 
is  recognized.  Better  yet,  formxilas  that  tie 
different  weap>ons  into  overall  package  ceil- 
ings shouJd  be  discussed  at  SALT  n.  Each 
power  would  then  be  able  to  select  the  weap- 
ons it  favored  without  reference  to  ceil- 
ings on  specific  weapons  categories.  In  con- 
structing and  negotiating  such  a  general 
ceiling,  an  attempt  should  also  be  made  to 
provide  for  the  gradual  reduction  of  strate- 
gic forces  possessed  by  each  side. 

m.  Arms  Control  Leadership — The  SALT 
I  accords  were  not  only  a  result  of  hard- 
headed  bargaining,  but  disciplined  and  ef- 
ficient organization — within  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  the  Pentagon, 
the  State  Department,  the  CIA  and  the  White 
House.  A  similar  management  effort  should 
be  directed  towards  SALT  II.  The  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  should  again 
be  put  In  charge  of  the  day-by-day  direction 
of  the  talks,  and  th«  agency  should  have  a 
budget   commensurate  with  this  task.  The 


Administration's  FY  1974  budget  cuts  the 
ACDA  budget  by  more  than  one-third  and 
the  agency's  director,  yet  to  be  named,  no 
longer  heads  the  SALT  negotiating  team. 

Possibly  more  important  in  the  long  run, 
promises  of  new  weapons  made  by  the  White 
House  to  the  services  to  gain  military  sup- 
port for  arms  control  agreements  should  be 
restricted.  When  the  Administration  earlier 
linked  the  continuation  of  the  B-l  and  Tri- 
dent programs  with  support  for  the  SALT 
I  accords,  future  arms  control  possibilities 
could  have  been  placed  in  Jeopardy. 

rV.  Other  Areas  of  Arms  Control — While 
the  SALT  II  talks  now  dominate  arms  con- 
trol thinking,  there  are  other  areas  where 
Initiatives  should  be  attempted.  A  verifia- 
ble Comprehensive  Test  Ban  would,  for  ex- 
ample, constitute  a  significant  achievement. 
A  total  ban  on  nuclear  testing  would  not 
only  eliminate  certain  environmental  dan- 
gers, but  would  act  as  a  check  on  new  weap- 
ons development.  Efforts  to  curb  nuclear 
proliferation — a  growing  problem  that  has 
generally  been  ignored — is  also  an  area  where 
initiatives  are  necessary.  An  agreement  by 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
on  conventional  force  reductions  In  Europe 
(MBPR)  is  another  arms  control  goal  that 
should  be  vigorously  pursued. 

V.  Congressional  Initiatives — Congress 
has  traditionally  supported  arms  control 
and  disarmament  objectives.  Congressional 
hearings  In  the  late  1960's  were  partly  re- 
sponsible for  the  establishment  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  and  Con- 
gress has  supported,  with  few  reservations, 
the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty,  as  well  as  the  SALT  I 
accords.  Congress  could  play  a  larger  role 
In  this  crucial  area  by  both  fostering  a  wider 
disciission  of  arms  control  issues  and  more 
closely  examining  the  political  and  techno- 
logical components  of  the  arms  race,  thus 
honoring  its  responsibility  to  educate  the 
public  m  this  difficult  area.  Arms  control, 
however,  does  not  take  place  in  a  vacuum — 
to  a  great  extent  It  Is  dependent  upon  the 
President's  conduct  of  foreign  policy  and 
even  more  Importantly,  upon  defense  spend- 
ing. Congress,  then,  must  make  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  link  arms  control  issues  to 
the  defense  budget.  Congressional  commit- 
tees concerned  with  defense  spending  should 
not  only  focus  on  fiscal  and  military  issues, 
but  these  groups  should  also  examine  the 
Implications  of  new  programs  for  the  pros- 
pects of  future  agreement  at  SALT  II. 

SALT  n  has  become  a  complex  arena  for 
discussion,  where  the  political,  strategic  and 
technological  factors  Involved  demand  a 
high  degree  of  specialized  talent.  While 
recognizing  that  the  Executive  possesses  the 
bulk  of  expertise  in  this  area.  Congress  does 
possess  analytical  capabilities — In  the  form 
of  committee  staffs,  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  the  newly  organized  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment.  Each  of  these 
groups  can  provide  some  of  the  expertise 
necessary  to  deal  wisely  and  carefully  with 
the  complexities  of  strategic  arms  limita- 
tion. 

In  view  of  the  constructive  role  Congress 
can  and  should  play  In  examination  of  arms 
control  Issues,  the  following  recommenda- 
tions are  made  : 

(a)  Joint  panels  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  and  Foreign  Affairs  Committees, 
and  the  Senate  Armed  Services  and  For- 
eign Relations  Committees,  should  be 
convened  to  examine  the  Implications  of 
the  fiscal  1974-1979  defense  program  for  fu- 
ture arms  control  agreements. 

(B)  The  House  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee,  the  Senate  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  Committee  and  the  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee  should  hold 
hearings  on  the  effect  of  new  technologies 
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on  the  arms  race  and  the  prospects  of  nego- 
tiating and  verifying  agreements  limiting 
strategic  force  modernization.  A  report  by 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  could 
be  used  as  the  focal  point  of  these  Investi- 
gations. 

(C)  The  General  Accounting  Office  should 
provide  Congress  with  a  study  of  possible 
savings  accruing  from  potential  SALT  II 
agreements.  Such  a  report  could  be  used  in 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee  hear- 
ings In  both  houses  on  the  impact  of  SALT 
II  savings   on  defense  spending. 

(D)  Proposals  to  enhance  congressional 
cognizance  of  the  long-term  Implications  of 
the  defense  budget,  such  as  basing  congres- 
sional authorization  and  appropriations  on 
the  five  year  defense  program,  should  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Armed  Services  committee 
and  the  Defense  Appropriation  Subcommit- 
tees. 


POSTCARD  REGISTRATION  S.  352 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  for 
the  conduct  and  usefulness  of  the  recent 
hearings  over  which  he  has  presided  in 
the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil 
Service.  The  hearings  have  centered  on 
expediting  and  simplifying  registration 
for  Federal  elections  via  a  jMjstcard  for- 
mat. I  am  particularly  pleased  to  en- 
dorse the  practical  approach  espoused  in 
S.  352  which  has  been  introduced  by 
Senator  McGee. 

NOT    A    PANACEA 

S.  352  should  not  be  approached  as  a 
panacea  for  voter  apathy.  Yet,  one  could 
concede  that  at  least  some  of  the  voter 
apathy  of  many  of  our  Nation's  citizens 
begins  with  and  can  be  attributed  to  both 
difficulty  in  reaching  a  registration  point 
and  complexity  of  registration  proce- 
dures. It  is  easy  to  support  the  bill  if  one 
acts  upon  the  assumption  that  voting  is 
a  right  and  a  duty  of  all  Americans.  At 
the  same  time,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Constitution  that  says  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Federal  Government  or  any  other 
governmental  body  to  make  voter  regis- 
tration a  task,  both  in  preparation  and 
deed,  akin  to  climbing  Mount  Everest. 

SCOPE    or    THE    PEOPLE 

As  others  favoring  the  passage  of  this 
bill  have  pointed  out,  ours  is  the  only 
country  in  the  world  that  puts  the  onus 
of  registration  on  the  citizen.  A  most 
shocking  manifestation  of  this  dubious 
fact  as  evidenced  in  our  last  presidential 
election  is  the  44,142,000  voting  age  citi- 
zens who  were  not  registered.  This  is  a 
sum  of  people  nearly  equal  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  British  Isles,  which  inci- 
dentally have  election  turnouts  averag- 
ing around  80  percent — (not  even  the 
best  in  Western  Europe,  but  considerably 
higher  than  our  54.5  percent  of  the  voting 
age  ballots  cast  in  the  1972  presidential 
election.  In  my  home  State  of  Tennessee, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  we  had  a  drop  from 
53.4  percent  participation  of  the  voting 
age  population  in  the  1968  presidential 
election  to  44.3  percent  participation  in 
the  1972  presidential  election.  This  is 
more  than  a  9-percent  drop.  Tlie  increase 
in  unregistered  but  otherwise  eligible 
voters  for  the  same  period  of  time  was 
nearly  5  percent. 


WHO  WILL  BENEFIT 

Who  wUl  this  legislation  most  benefit? 
My  answer  is  that  it  will  benefit  those 
people  who  would  like  to  vote  and  are 
eligible  to  vote  by  age  and  citizenship, 
but  are  otherwise  ineligible  to  vote  be- 
cause they  are  not  registered  for  a  myr- 
iad of  reasons.  Voting  should  not  be  a 
privilege  for  only  those  able  to  get  to  a 
registrar's  office,  no  matter  how  far  from 
their  homes  or  by  what  means  it  is  ac- 
cessible to  them.  Voting  should  not  be 
a  privilege  for  only  those  whose  time  in 
a  work-a-day — and  night — schedule 
makes  them  readily  available  in  con- 
junction with  the  operating  hours  of  lo- 
cal registration  programs  and  procedure. 
The  rights,  responsibilities,  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  unregistered  but  otherwise 
eligible  voters  are  just  as  important  and 
just  as  affected  by  the  outcome  of  our 
electoral  process  as  those  who  do  vote. 
However,  their  enthusiasm  for  and  al- 
legiance to  the  system  that  puts  the  of- 
fice holders  in  office  and  legislates  the 
laws  of  the  land  can  be  diminished  by 
their  lack  of  participation.  Here  are 
some  statistics — with  sources  noted — re- 
garding how  unregistered  voters  would 
have  voted  in  past  elections  and  who  the 
unregistered  voters  are: 

Gallup  Poll,  August  6. 1971 
[Percent] 

If  42  percent  of  new  voters  vote : 

Nixon 35 

Muskie 48 

Nixon 38 

Humphrey 42 

Nixon 40 

Lindsay 40 

If  100  percent  of  new  voters  vote: 

Nixon 39 

Muskie    38 

Nixon 39 

Humphrey    37 

Nixon 41 

Lindsay 33 

How  would  unregistered  18  to  23  year-olds 

vote? — Gallup,  Poll,  August  19,  1972: 

[In  percent] 

Unregistered: 

Nixon 46 

McGovern 43 

Undecided    11 

Registered: 

Nixon 41 

McGovern    67 

Undecided 2 

How  would  the  nonvoter  have  voted? — 
"The  American  Voter,"  1964: 

[  In  percent  ] 
In  1948  would  have  voted: 

Democratic    82 

Republican    is 

In  1952  would  have  voted: 

Democratic    52 

Republican    18 

In  1956  would  have  voted: 

Democratic    28 

Republican 72 

Nonvoters  are  not  Just  poor  and/or  black 
(Gallup)  : 

26%  of  whites  unregistered. 

26%  college  educated  unregistered. 

29%  white  collar  workers  unregistered. 

Straight  party  vote — a  thing  of  the  past: 

1968 — 27%  Identified  themselves  as  Re- 
publican, 43%  voted  for  Nixon  (Gallup  Poll) . 

The  Independents  today  comprise  more 
than  30%  of  registered  electorate. 

Gallup  poll — voter  registration: 

Question:  "Is  your  name  now  recorded  in 
the  registration  book  of  the  precinct  or 
election  district  where  you   now  live?" 


[in  percent] 


National 


Yes 


May  1971 
No 


Don't 
knew 


National 72  26  2 

Set: 

Men 73  25  2 

Women 70  2S  2 

Race: 

White 72  26  2 

Nonwtiite 70  28  2 

Education: 

College 72  26  2 

High  School 71  28  1 

Grade  school 74  24  2 

Occupation: 

Professional 79  20  1 

White  collar 70  29  1 

Farmers 80  18  2 

Manual 65  33  2 

Age: 

18to20years 7  91  2 

21  to  29  years 50  48  2 

30  to  49  years 79  20  1 

50  and  over 86  13  1 

Religion: 

Protestant 72  26  2 

Catholic 72  27  1 

Jewish 

Politics: 

Republican 79  19  2 

Democrat 75  24  1 

Independent 63  35  2 

Region: 

East 75  24  I 

Midwest 79  19  2 

South 69  30  1 

West 60  37  3 

Income: 

J15.000  and  over 83  16  1 

JIO.OOO  to  J14,000 74  24  2 

$7,000  to  $9,999 71  28  1 

$5,000  to  $6.999 65  33  2 

$3,000  toK999 67  31  2 

Under  $3,000 69  29  2 

Community  size: 

1,000.000  and  over 69  28  3 

500,000  to  999,999 71  27  2 

50,000  to  499.999 70  29  1 

2,500  10  49.999 : 72  27  1 

Under  2,500,  rural 75  24  I 


OUTLINE     OP     THE     BILL 

I.  The  bill  would  enable  qualified  electors 
to  register  to  vote  in  Federal  Elections  via 
postcard  voter  registration  form. 

A.  Postcard  registration  forms  containing 
the  appropriate  state  law  registration  re- 
quirements would  be  delivered  to  postal  pa- 
trons 45  days  before  the  close  of  state  voter 
registration. 

B.  Qualified  voters  would  mall  postcard 
registration  forms  to  state  or  local  election 
officials  who  would  continue  to  control  the 
registration  process. 

C.  State  and  local  election  officials  would 
receive  from  the  Federal  Voter  Registration 
Administration  100  percent  of  the  cost  of 
processing  the  cards. 

D.  Postcard  voter  registration  forms  would 
also  be  available  in  ample  quantities  In  post 
offices  and  appropriate  state,  federal,  and  lo- 
cal government  offices. 

II.  The  bill  would  give  a  financial  incen- 
tive for  the  states  to'.adopt  the  postcard  reg- 
istration system  for  E^te  and  local  elections. 
If  adopted,  the  Federal  Voter  Registration 
Administration  would  pay  100  percent  of  the 
cost  of  processing  the  cards  plus  an  Incentive 
of  30  percent  of  that  cost  of  processing  If 
the  state  government  will  adopt  the  post- 
card format  for  state  and  local  elections. 

A.  This  incentive  payment  would  provide 
local  election  officials  with  financial  assist- 
ance needed  to  cope  with  present  registra- 
tion burdens. 

III.  The  bUl  would  strengthen  anti-fraud 
efforts. 

A.  Federal  assistance  would  be  available  to 
state  or  local  officials  for  fraud  prevention. 

B.  Authorizes  action  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral against  the  registration  of  Individuals 
not  qualified. 

C.  Provides  criminal  penalties  for  viola- 
tions. 

IV.  The  bill  would  create  a  federal  admin- 
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Istratloa  to  collect,  analyze,  and  publish  In- 
formation concerning  elections  anl  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  state  and  local  ofiB  clals  con- 
cerning the  postcard  registration  ivstem.  A 
highlight  of  the  bill  Is  that  It  (, flows  for 
streamlining  the  registration  proceci  ure  with- 
out altering  state  or  local  standard  i  and  cri- 
teria for  eligibility.  The  implement  itlon  and 
management  of  registration  proc(  ss  would 
be  carried  out  on  the  local  level. 

A    STEP    IN    THE    RIGHT    DIRECT  ON 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  tha ;  the  bill 
is  not  perfect;  yet  I  suppose  no  bill  can 
completely  satisfy  everyone.  However,  it 
is  a  good  start  in  the  right  direction. 

I  will  be  introducing  an  amendment 
guaranteeing  the  individual  privacy  of 
every  voter  by  prohibiting  any  d  Isclosure 
of  lists  or  individual  names  from  data 
kept  on  file  by  the  National  Votei  Admin- 
istration. My  amendment  will  aljlow  only 
statistical  data  to  be  made  pub 

I  also  plan  to  incorporate  Into  the 
bill  a  statement  regulating  the  f  )rmat  of 
the  postcard  to  prevent  dual  registra- 
tion. The  amendment  would  nandate 
that  a  question  the  same  as  or  s  milar  to 
and  with  the  same  Intent  as  thi  i  follow- 
ing statement  would  be  answered  on  the 
postcard.  The  statement  would  read: 

In  the  past  4  years  have  you  besn  previ- 
ously registered  In  a  place  other  thin  where 
you  are  now  living?  Yes  or  no,  A^d  If  yes, 
where? 
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ace  epted 


as 

would 

^  vould  be 


In  order  for  the  card  to  be 
valid    registration    the    question 
have  to  be  answered.  A  penalty 
enforced  for  perjury  on  the  question 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  join  the 
Wyoming  as  a  sponsor  of  thik 
believe  S.   352   should  be  construed 
"people"  legislation  not  partissn 
lation.  Increased  voter  participation 
most  benefit  the  party  which 
represent  the  will  of  the  people, 
to  say,  I  have  my  own  Idea  as  I 
party  performs  this  duty  best 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
take  speedy  action  so  that  we 
the  will  of  more  of  the  peopU 
Nation. 


r  from 

bill.  I 

as 

legis- 

will 

(an  best 

'heedless 

0  which 

I  urge 

aisle  to 

n^ay  hear 

in  our 


FINANCIAL  HOLDINGS  OF  SEJnATOR 
WILLIAM  PROXMIRE 


Presli  lent 


cf 


III 


Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr. 
1963,  1965,  1967,  1970,  and  May 
submitted  for  the  record  the 
my  financial  holdings  from  thx 
was  first  elected  to  the  Senate 
of  1957  until  May  of  1972.  In 
bring  the  full  record  up  to  date, 
herewith   the   history   of   my 
holdings  since  May  of  1972. 
been  no  substantial  change  in  th( 
makeup  of  my  assets.  The  bul: 
assets  are  still  in  U.S.  Treasui' 
and  notes,  as  they  have  been 
1963.  The  value  of  these  holdings 
$61,000.  In  addition.  I  now  have 
in  State  and  municipal  bonds. 

My  other  assets  include 
two  homes  and  furnishings  in 
ton,  D.C.,  on    which  I  owe 
mortgages    to    the    Perpetual 
Association  of  Washington.  D 
ership  of  my  home  and 
Madison,  Wis.,  on  which  I  owe 
gage  to  the  Credit  Union  Nationlal 


in 

1972. 1 

h^tory  of 

time  I 

August 

jrder  to 

submit 

:  inanclal 

has 

general 

of  my 

bonds 

late 

is  about 

$35,000 


Tliere 


since 


ownership  of 
\^'ashing- 
substantial 
3uilding 
own- 
furnishings  In 
a  mort- 
Asso- 


ciation  in  Madison,  Wis.,  and  from  which 
home  I  have  received  $200  per  month  in 
rent  during  the  last  year;  ownership  of 
one  1970  automobile  and  one  1972  auto- 
mobile, ownership  of  two  checking  ac- 
counts in  Washington  banks,  one  check- 
ing account  in  a  Madison  bank  and  one 
savings  account  in  a  Madison  bank,  for 
tax  purposes,  with  a  combined  balance 
of  $3,500. 

I  also  have  an  outstanding  collateral 
loan  with  the  National  Savings  and  Trust 
Co.  here  in  Washington. 

Trust  custody  of  stock  in  my  children's 
names  have  been  turned  over  to  them 
directly  as  they  are  over  21. 

I  estimate  my  present  net  worth  to  be 
about  $182,000.  The  increase  in  my  net 
worth  as  compared  to  my  1972  report  is 
a  result  of  changed  assessment  by  tax 
assessors  in  the  value  of  the  two  houses  I 
own  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  home 
I  own  in  Madison.  Wis.  Without  this 
change  in  assessments,  my  net  worth 
would  have  decreased  about  $2,000  be- 
tween 1972  and  1973. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  this  is  an 
accurate  record  of  my  financial  holdings 
and  obligation. 

In  addition,  I  herewith  submit  a  bal- 
ance sheet  showing  my  net  worth  smd 
how  it  was  arrived  at,  a  copy  of  my  1972 
Federal  tax  return  and  a  list  of  all  hon- 
arla  received  during  1972  in  the  amount 
of  $300  or  more.  Additional  income  was 
received  from  book  royalties  and  ad- 
vance, newspaper  and  magazine  articles 
and  a  series  of  speeches  for  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  here  in  Wsishington  for 
which  I  receive  $150  per  speech. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bal- 
ance sheet,  copy  of  1972  Federal  tax  re- 
turn, and  list  of  all  honoraria  received  in 
1972  in  amount  of  $300  or  more  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Net  worth  of  Senator  William  Proxmire  as 
of  March  1973 

Treasury  bonds  and  notes $61,  000.  00 

Municipals  and  State  bonds 35.  000.  00 

1972  Vega   (Blue  Book  trade-in 

value  March  1973) 1,525.00 

1970  Mustang  (Blue  Book  trade- 
in  value  March  1973) 1,350.00 


and 


savings 


checking 
account : 
Education  account-checking. 

Madison  account-checking 

Madison  tax-savings 

Book  account-checking 


427.  65 

2,691.60 

389.07 

80.55 

Total    3.588.87 

4613   Buckeye  Road.  Madison: 
Assessed    value 23,300.00 


Market      value      (May      1972 

$35,200) 36,900.00 

Mortgage    balance 1,050.28 


Total    34,849.18 

3220  Ordway  St.,  NW.,  Washing- 
ton,  D.C.: 
Assessed    value $39,000.00 


Market  value  fiscal  1974  (May 

1972    $55.000) 60,000.00 

Mortgage    balance 44,  009 .  38 


Total 


16. 990.  62 


3025  Ordway  St.,  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.: 

Assessed    value $40,800.00 

Market  value  fiscal  1974  (May 

1972  $58,000) 63,000.00 

Mortgage    balance 9,273.84 

Total    63,726.16 


Total  worth 207,029.83 

Balance  collateral  loan —25,185.32 


Net    worth 181,844.51 

PoBM   1040 — U.S.   iNDiYEjrAi,   Tax   Return — 
1972 

First  name  and  initial:  William  and  Ellen 
H. 

Last  name:   Proxmire. 

Present  home  address:  4613  East  Buckeye 
Road.  Madison,  Wis.  53716. 

Your  social  security  number  (Husband's, 
if  Joint  return)  :    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wife's  number,  if  Joint  return:  395-26- 
3362. 

Occupation:  Yours.  U.S.  Senator;  Wife's, 
corp.  exec. 

PUlng  Status:  Married,  filing  Joint  return. 

Exemptions:  2. 

First  names  of  your  dependent  children 
who  lived  with  you:  Elsie.  Douglas.  Mary 
E.:  3. 

Total  exemptions  claimed:  5. 

INCOME 

Wages,  salaries,  tips,  and  other  employee 
compensation  (see  statement  1) :  $47,100. 

Interest  income:  $3,391. 

Income  other  than  wages,  dividends,  and 
interest:  $19,707. 

Total:  $70,198. 

Adjustments  to  Income  (such  as  "sick 
pay,"  moving  expenses,  etc.)  :  $3,655. 

Adjusted  gross  income:  $66,643. 

TAX,  PAYMENTS  AND  CREDITS 

Tax  Rate  Schedule  X.  Y.  or  Z:  $16,177. 

Income  tax:  $15,177. 

Other  taxes:  $675. 

Total:  $15,852. 

Total  Federal  Income  tax  withheld: 
$14,990. 

1972  estimated  tax  payments  (Include 
amount  allowed  as  credit  from  1971  return) : 
$2,380. 

Total:  $17,370. 

BALANCE  DUE  OR  REFUND 

Amount  overpaid:  $1,518. 

Refunded  to  you:  $654. 

To  be  credited  on  1973  estimated  tax: 
$864. 

Did  you,  at  any  time  during  the  taxable 
year,  have  any  Interest  in  or  signature  or 
other  authority  over  a  bank,  securities,  or 
other  financial  account  In  a  foreign  coun- 
try (except  in  a  U.S.  military  banking  fa- 
culty operated  by  a  U.S.  financial  Institu- 
tion? No. 

Principal  place  of  residence  at  end  of  year 
(not  necessarily  the  same  as  your  post  office 
address)  : 

Blooming  Grove,  Wis.,  Dane  County. 

PART   I. INCOME    OTHER   THAN    WAGES. 

DIVIDENDS.   AND    INTEREST 

Business  Income  (or  loss)  (attach  Sched- 
ule C) :  $19,001. 

Net  gain  (or  loss)  from  sale  or  exchange 
of  capital  assets  (attach  Schedule  D) :  $329. 

Pensions  and  annuities,  rents  and  royal- 
ties, partnerships,  estates  or  trusts,  etc.  (at- 
tach Schedule  E) :  $468. 

State  Income  tax  refunds:  $667. 

Total:  $19,707. 

PART  n. ADJUSTMENTS  TO  INCOME 

E^mployee  business  expense  (attach  Form 
2106  or  other  statement) .  (See  statement  4) : 
$3,666. 
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PART  m. TAX  COMPUTATION 


Adjusted  gross  income:  $66,643. 

Itemized  deductions:  $16,659. 

Subtract  line  52  from  line  51 :  $49,984. 

Multiply  total  number  of  exemptions 
claimed  on  line  10,  by  $750:  $3,750. 

Taxable  Income.  Subtract  line  54  from  line 
63:  $46,234. 

(Figure  your  tax  on  the  amount  on  line 
68  by  using  Tax  Rate  Schedule  X,  Y  or  Z,  or 
if  applicable,  the  alternative  tax  from  Sched- 
ule D.  Income  averaging  from  Schedule  G.  or 
maximum  tax  from  Form  4726.)  Enter  tax 
on  line  18. 

PART    v. OTHER    TAXES 

Self -employment  tax  (attach  Schedule 
BE) :  $675. 

Total  (add  lines  62.  63.  64.  66.  and  66). 
Enter  here  and  on  line  21 :  $676. 


Schedules   A&B — Itemized  Deductions  and 

Dividend  and  Interest  Income:   1972 

schedule  a — itemized  deductions 

Medical  and  dental  expenses 

Medical  and  dental  expenses  (not  compen- 
sated by  Insurance  or  otherwise)  for  medi- 
cine and  drugs,  doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  hos- 
pital care,  insurance  premiums  for  medical 
care,  etc. 

One  half  (but  not  more  than  $150)  of  In- 
surance premiums  for  medical  care.  (Be  sure 
to  include  In  line  10  below) :  $150. 

Subtract  line  3  from  line  2.  Enter  differ- 
ence (if  less  than  zero,  enter  zero)  :  0. 

Enter  balance  of  Insurance  premiums  for 
medical  care  not  entered  on  line  1:  $239. 

Itemize  other  medical  and  dental  expenses. 
Include  hearing  aids,  dentures,  eyeglasses, 
transportation,  etc.: 

Dr.  Cameron,  $2,758. 

Dr.  Reed,  $13. 

Mayflower  Optical,  $38. 

G.  W.  Clinic,  $12. 

Montgomery  General  Hospital,  $176. 

Dr.  Goldstein,  $132. 

Dr.  Cardeney,  $7. 

Dr.  Harris,  $10. 

Alexandria  Hospital,  $37. 

Dr.  M.  Heller.  $30. 

Dr.  C.  Scalesse,  $17. 

Dr.  W.  Cooper,  $22. 

Georgetown  Hospital,  $40. 

Sibley  Hospital,  $43. 

Total  (add  lines  4,  5,  and  6)  :  $3,574. 

Enter  3%  of  line  17,  Form  1040:  $1,999. 

Subtract  line  8  from  line  7.  Enter  differ- 
ence (If  less  than  zero,  enter  zero) :  $1,575. 

Total  deductible  medical  and  dental  ex- 
penses (Add  lines  1  and  9.  Enter  here  and  on 
line  33,  below) :  $1,725. 

Taxes 

Real  estate:  $2,061. 

State  and  local  gasoline  (see  gas  tax 
tables) :  $90. 

General  sales  (see  sales  tax  tables) :  $405. 

State  and  local  income :  $4,477. 

Sales  tax,  auto:  $81. 

Total    taxes    (Add    lines    11    through    16. 
Enter  here  and  on  line  34,  below.) :  $7,114. 
Contributions 

Cash — including  checks,  money  orders,  etc. 
(Itemize — see  Instructions  on  page  11  for 
examples.) 

See  Statement  6:  $314. 

Total  cash  contributions:  $314. 

Total  contributions  (Add  lines  18,  19.  and 
20.  Enter  here  and  on  line  35,  below.) :  $314. 
Interest  expense 

Home  mortgage :  $3,621. 

National  Saving  and  Trust,  $1,663. 

Total  Interest  expense  (Add  lines  22.  23 
and  24.  Enter  here  and  on  line  36.  below.) : 
$6,284. 

Casualty   or   theft   loss(es) 

See  Instructions  on  page  12.  NOTE:  If  you 
had  more  than  one  casulty  or  theft  loss  oc- 


ciirrence,  OMIT  lines  26  through  29  and  see 
page  12  of  the  Instructions  for  guidance. 

$100  limitation:  $100. 

Miscellaneous  deductions  for  alimony, 
union  dues,  etc.  (see  instructions  on  page 
13). 

See  statement  6 :  $2,122. 

Political  contributions:  $100. 

Total  misceUaneous  deductions  (Enter  here 
and  on  line  39,  below.) :  $2,222. 

summary  op  itemized  deductions 

Total  deductible  medical  and  dental  ex- 
penses (from  line  10) :  $1,725. 

Total  taxes  (from  line  17)  :  $7,114. 

Total  contributions  (from  line  21) :  $314. 

Total  Interest  expense  (from  Une  25). 
$5,284. 

Total  itemized  deductions.  (Add  lines  33 
through  39.  Enter  here  and  on  Form  1040, 
line  62.)  :  $16,659. 

SCHEDtTLE    B DIVIDEND    AND    INTEREST    INCOME 

Interest  Income 

Note:  If  Interest  Is  $200  or  less,  do  not 
complete  this  part.  But  enter  amount  of  in- 
terest received  on  Form  1040,  line  13. 

Interest  includes  earnings  from  savings 
and  loan  associations,  mutual  savings  banks, 
cooperative  banks,  and  credit  unions  as  well 
as  Interest  on  bank  deposits,  bonds,  tax  re- 
funds, etc.  Interest  also  includes  original 
issue  discount  on  bonds  and  other  evidences 
of  Indebtedness  (see  Instructions  on  page 
13).   (List  payers  and  amounts). 

(H)  Interstate,  $122. 

(H)  U.S.  bonds  and  notes,  $2,932. 

(H)  U.S.  Treasury  notes  and  bonds  sold, 
$166. 

(H)  United  Bank  and  Trust,  $171. 

Total  Interest  Income.  Enter  here  and  on 
Form  1040,  line  13:   $3,391. 

Note:  If  you  received  capital  gain  distribu- 
tions and  do  not  need  Schedule  D  to  report 
any  other  gains  or  losses  or  to  compute  the 
alternative  tax,  do  not  file  that  schedule. 
Instead,  enter  50  percent  of  capital  gain 
distributions  on  Form  1040,  line  41. 

PROFIT  (OR  1.0SS)  FROM  BUSINESS  OB  PROFESSION 
(  SOLE  PROPRIETORSHIP )    1972 

Principal  business  activity:  Speaking  and 
writing. 

Business  name:  William  Proxmire. 

Business  address  (number  and  street) :  U.S. 
Senate. 

City,  State  and  ZIP  code :  Washington,  DC. 

Indicate  method  of  accounting :  Cash. 

Were  you  required  to  file  Form  1096  for 
1972?  (See  Schedule  C  Instructions)  :  No. 

Did  you  own  this  business  at  the  end  of 
1972?  Yes. 

How  many  months  In  1972  did  you  own  this 
business?  12. 

Was  an  Employers  Quarterly  Federal  Tax 
Return,  Form  941,  filed  for  this  business  for 
any   quarter   In    1972?   No. 

Gross  receipts  or  sales  $20,144.  Balance: 
$20,144. 

Gross  profit:  $20,144. 

Total  Income  (ad  lines  3  and  4) :  $20,144. 

Other  business  expenses  (specify)  :  Travel 
expense,  $1,143. 

Total  other  business  expenses  (add  lines 
19(a)    through   19(o)):    $1,143. 

Total  deductions  (add  lines  6  through  19) : 
$1,143. 

Net  profit  (or  loss)  (subtract  line  20  from 
line  5).  Enter  here  and  on  line  35,  Form 
1040.  ALSO  enter  on  Schedule  SE,  line  l: 
$19,001. 

SCHEDULE  C-i.  EXPENSE  ACCOUNT  INFORMATION 

Did  you  claim  a  deduction  for  expenses 
connected  with : 

Entertainment  facility  (boat,  resort,  ranch, 
etc.)?  No. 

Living  accommodations  (except  employees 
on  business)  ?  No. 

Employees'  families  at  conventions  or 
meetings?  No. 


Employee  or  family  vacations  not  reported 
on  Form  W-2?  No. 

Capital   Gains   and   Losses 

Sale  cf   Treasury   notes  and  bonds,   1972, 

cost.  $18,208;  sale  price.  $18,865;  loss,  minus 

$657. 
Net  gain  (or  loss) ,  combine  lines  6  through 

10:  minus  $657. 
Net  long-term  gain  (or  loss) ,  combine  lines 

11,  12(a)   and  12(b):  minus  $657. 

SUMMARY     OF    PARTS    I    AND     U 

Combine  the  amounts  shown  on  lines  5  and 
13,  and  enter  the  net  gain  or  loss  here:  minus 
$657. 

Enter  one  of  the  following  amounts:  If 
amounts  on  line  5  and  line  13  are  net  losses, 
enter  amount  on  line  5  added  to  50',;  of 
amount  on  line  13:  $329. 

Enter  here  and  enter  as  a  (loss)  on  line  36, 
Form  1040,  the  smaller  amount  of:  Taxable 
Income,  as  adjusted  (see  Instruction  L) : 
$329. 

SCHEDULES  E&R — SUPPLEMENTAL  INCOME 

SCHEDULE    AND    RETIREMENT    INCOME    CREDIT 
COMPUTATION 

Your  social  security  number:  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Name(s)  as  shown  on  Form  1040:  William 
and  Ellen  H.  Proxmire. 

Schedule  E — Supplemental  Income  Schedule 

Part  II:  Rent  and  Royalty  Income.  Report 
rents  and  royalties  here.  If  you  need  more 
space,  you  may  use  Form  4831. 

See  statement  3. 

Percentage  ownership  or  occupancy.  $468. 

Net  Income  (or  less)  from  rents  and  royal- 
ties (column  (b)  plus  column  (c)  less  col- 
umns (d)   and  <e)),  $468. 

Total  of  parts  I,  II,  and  in  (Enter  here 
and  on  Form  1040,  line  38),  $468. 

Schedule  for  Depreciation  Claimed  In  Part 
II  Above. 

See  statement  3,  depreciation,  $1,482. 

Totals,  cost.  61,615;  depreciation,  $1,482. 

Summary  of  Depreciation  (Other  Than 
Additional  First  Year  Depreciation) 

Other: 

Straight  line.  $872. 

Declining  balance,  $610. 

Total,  $1,482. 

COMPUTATION    OP    SOCIAL    SECURITY    SELF- 
EMPLOYMENT   TAX 

Name  of  seU-employed  person  (as  shown 
on  social  security  card) :  WlUlam  Proxmire. 

Social  security  number  of  self-employed 
person:   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Business  activities  subject  to  seU-employ- 
ment  tax:  Speaking  and  writing. 

Part  I:  Computation  of  Net  Earnings  from 
business  Self -Employment  (other  than  farm- 
ing). 

Net  profit  (or  loss)  shown  In  Schedule  C 
(Form  1040),  line  21.  (Enter  combined 
amount  if  more  than  one  business),  $19,001. 

Net  earnings  (or  loss)  from  business  self- 
employment    (Subtract   line   2   from   line   1. 
and  enter  here   and  on  line  8(a),   below) 
$19,001.  ' 

Part  III;  Computation  of  Social  Security 
Self-Employment  Tax. 

Net  earnings  (or  loss)  from  self-employ- 
ment— 

From  business  (other  than  farming)  from 
lines,  above.  $19,001. 

Total  net  earnings  (or  loss)  from  self- 
employment  reported  on  line  8,  $19,001. 

The  largest  amount  of  combined  wages 
and  self -employment  earnings  subject  to 
social  security  tax  for  1972  Is  $9,000. 

Balance  (subtract  line  11(c)  from  line  10) 
9,000. 

Self -employment  Income — line  9  or  12. 
whichever  Is  smaller.  $9,000. 

If  line  13  is  $9,000,  enter  $675.00;  If  less, 
multiply  the  amount  on  line  13  by  .075,  675. 

Self -employment  tax  (subtract  line  15  from 
line  14).  Enter  here  and  on  Form  1040.  line 
62,  675. 
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Employer's  name  and  address: 

(H)  U.S.  Senate.  Wasliington,  D.C. 
(W)  Washington  Whirl-Around 


Total 

••239 

••14,990                      "47,100 

STATEMENT  2-LONG-  AND  SHORT-TERM  CAPITAL  GAINS  AND  LOSSES 

Date                 Date 
acquired                  sold 

Sales 

price 

Gain  or  loss 

Cost  or                Short                  Long 
other  basis                 term                  term 

••O            ••-$657 

STATEMENT  3-RENT  AND  ROYALTY  INCOME 

(H)  Property  (1):  Residence,  Madison,  Wis.:  Gros   rents •$2,400 


Expenses: 

Depreciation. 

Repairs— Appliances 

Repairs— Miscellaneous. 

Interest 

Legal  and  accounting. . . 
Taxes— Property 


Total  expenses. 
Net  income 


Description 


House 

Improvements. 
Furniture 


Total. 


(W)  Property  (2):  Sea  Pines  Plantation,  Hilton  Hi 


Expenses: 

Depreciation 

Insurance 

Interest 

Management  lees 

Miscellaneous  expense. 
Loan  expense 


Total  expenses.  

Net  loss 

Percent  ot  ownership.  50. 


Net  deductible  loss 


Building 

Appliances  . 

Carpeting 

Heat  anrt  air-condition. 
Total 


Recapitulation  ot  rent  and  royalty  income: 

Property  (I) 

Property  (2) 


Net  Incame  from  rents  and  royalties 


Travel  expense  away  from  home: 

Lodging,  meals,  and  tips 

Transportation. 

Living  expense.  District  of  Columbia. 


Totri. 


Total  business  expense. 
Less  reimbursements... 


Total. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 

PROXMIRE-1972  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX  STATEMENTS 
STATEMENT  1-WAGES 


March  19,  1973 


FICA 


Including  tax 
withheld 


Wages,  etc. 


$239 


$14,389 
601 


$42,500 
4,600 


785 
104 
6 
105 
121 
394 


•1,515 


•885 


DEPRECIATION 


Life 


Date 

acquired 

Cost  or 
other  basis 

Accumulated    Depreciation     — 
depreciation    method 

Years 

Percent 

Depreciation 
this  year 

19S8 
July     1, 1964 
Dec.    1.1964 

$30, 565 

1,750 

800 

$10,220    150DB 

1,298    SL 

800    SL 

50  ... 

10  ... 

5  ... 

$610 

175 

0 

•785 


d  Island,  SC:  Gross  rents •$1,600 


697 
53 

828 

385 
50 

421 


•2,434 
•-834 


•-417 


July     1, 1972 

do 

do 

do 


25,300 SL 

1,150 SL 

600 SL 

1,450  SL 


25 

10 

5 

10 


506 

58 

60 

73 

•697 


885 
-417 


•468 


STATEMENT  4— BUSINESS  EXPENSE 


$791 
2,596 
3,000 


•6,387 

•6,387 
-2,832 

••3.555 


March  19,  1973 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 
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STATEMENT  5-CASH  CONTRIBUTIONS 


Description 


Date 
acquired 


Cost  or     Accumulated    Depreciation 
other  basis      depreciation    method 


Life 


Years 


Percent 


Depreciation 
this  year 


Charities  qualifying  for  50-percent  limitation : 

LandonSchooL J210 

Children's  Hospital 12 

Yale 20 

Cathedral  Choral 12 

Indonesian  Women  Association 25 

Americans  for  Children's  Relief 35 

Total  cash  contributions  to  charities  qualifying  for  50-percent  limitation '314 

Total  cash  contributions **314 

STATEMENT  6-ITEMIZED  MISCELLANEOUS  DEDUCTIONS 

Tax  preparation  fees $940 

Safe  deposit  box 3/ 

Investment  expense - 

Total  miscellaneous  deductions "977 

Employee  business  expense *»" 

Other  business  expense: 

Dues  and  subscriptions - }67 

Entertainment - "J 

Broadcasts '»J 

Photos T *^ 

Total  business  expense *t.  145 

Miscellaneous  other  deductions •*2, 122 


PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  FUND 
STATEMENT 

Name(s)  as  shown  on  your  return:  William 
and  Ellen  H.  Proxmire. 

Your  social  security  number:  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

This  lorm  may  be  used  to  designate  that 
$1  of  your  income  tax  paid  over  to  the  1976 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund.  Your 
wife  (husband)  may  designate  an  additional 
$1  if  you  are  filing  a  Joint  return.  Participa- 
tion will  not  result  in  any  cost  to  you,  but 
you  may  not  participate  unless  the  amount 
on  line  21  of  Form  1040A  or  line  23  of  Form 
1040  is  at  least  as  great  as  the  $1  (or  $2) 
designated. 

If  you  wish  $1  to  be  paid  over  to  the  can- 
didates of  a  specific  political  party,  check 
the  first  box  and  fill  in  the  name  of  the  polit- 
ical party.  If  you  wish  $1  to  be  paid  over  to 
a  non-partisan  general  account  for  all  eligi- 
ble candidates,  check  the  second  box. 

Your  choice: 

Democratic  Party. 

Your  signature:  William  Proxmire. 

Date:  3/14/73. 

Wife's  (husband's)  choice: 

Democratic  Party. 

Wife's  (husband's)  slgnattire  (if  filing 
Jointly  and  both  are  participating) :  Ellen  H. 
Proxmire. 

Date:  3/14/73. 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  was  in  a  travel 
status  in  the  Washington  area,  away  from 
home,  in  the  performance  of  my  official 
duties  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  for  310  days 
during  the  taxable  year,  and  my  deductible 
living  expenses  while  in  such  travel  status 
amounted  to  not  less  than  $3,000.00. 

William  Psoxmire. 
honorariums 

List  each  honorarium  of  $300  or  more  re- 
ceived by  you  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year.  Do  not  list  reimbursements  of  expenses. 
If  none,  write  none: 

Date,  payer,  description  of  service,  and 
amount  or  value 

1/18.  Associated  Merchandising  Corpora- 
tion, New  York,  speech.  $1500.00. 

1/15,  Scrap  Iron  Institute,  Washington, 
D.C,  speech,  $850.00. 

2/3,  Common  Cause,  Westchester  County, 
N.Y.,  speech,  $1000.00. 

2/25,  American  Association  of  Colleges  for 
Teacher  Ed.,  Chicago,  speech,  $1050.00. 

3/19,  Israel  Bonds,  Cleveland,  speech, 
^1000.00. 


4/3,  Va.  Tech.  Corps  of  Eng.  Symposium, 
VMI,  Blacksburg  Virginia,  speech.  $500.00. 

3/13,  Public  Affairs  Council,  Washington, 
D.C,  speech,  $300.00. 

4/22,  Puerto  Rico  Dev.  Assoc,  Puerto  Rico, 
speech,  $1000.00. 

4/25,  University  of  Rhode  Island,  Rhode 
Island,  speech,  $750.00. 

4/10.  New  York  XJniverslty,  N.Y.,  speech, 
$750.00. 

4/19,  Int.  Water  Quality  Symposium, 
Washington,  D.C,  speech,  $500.00. 

6/12,  Allied  Educational  Foundation,  New 
York,  speech,  $1250.00. 

4/8,  United  Presbyterian  Board  Conference, 
Washington,  D.C,  speech,  $500.00. 

5/26,  Chicago  Council  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Chicago,  speech,  $1000.00. 

6/13,  SANE,  Philadelphia,  speech,  $500.00. 

7/31,  National  Nutritional  Food  Assn., 
Washington,  D.C,  speech  $500.00. 

10/24,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.C,  speech,  $1000.00. 

11/29,  Washington  University,  St,  Louis, 
Missouri,  speech,  $800.00. 

11/30,  University  of  Pennslvanla,  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania,  speech,  $1000.00. 

11/16,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  speech,  $1500.00. 


PORTRAIT   OF   HENRY   KISSINGER 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday's Washington  Star  carries  an  in- 
teresting article  by  Mr.  Henry  Brandon, 
chief  American  correspondent  and  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  London  Times,  which 
brilliantly  describes  the  role  of  Presi- 
dential adviser  Henry  Kissinger. 

At  various  times  I  have  strenuously 
disagreed  with  the  foreign  policy  initia- 
tives of  the  Nixon  administration — espe- 
cially with  reference  to  Indochina.  But 
I  also  recognize  that  the  present  admin- 
istration has  taken  important,  construc- 
tive new  peace  initiatives  that  have  im- 
proved relations  with  China  and  Russia. 
Mr.  Brandon  makes  clear  that  Mr.  Kis- 
singer has  brilliantly  served  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Nation  in  the  formation  of 
policy  in  these  essential  areas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Brandon's  article  entitled  "The  Second 
Most  Powerful  Man  in  the  Worid:  Henry 


Kissinger,"  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Second  Most  Powerful  Man   in  thk 

World:  Henry  Kissinger 

(By  Henry  Brandon) 

Never  before  in  American  history  have  the 
intellectual  and  conceptual  views  of  the  world 
of  one  man,  who  was  neither  In  an  elected 
position  nor  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  Influ- 
enced American  policy  as  have  those  of  Dr. 
Henry  Kissinger.  Many  of  the  individual  ideas 
and  essential  decisions  that  gave  Richard 
Nixon's  foreign  policy  its  special  flavor  cer- 
tainly were  the  President's  own — he  stayed 
in  the  driver's  seat.  But  one  only  needs  to 
examine  the  prolific  writings  of  the  former 
Harvard  professor  to  realize  how  much  Mr. 
Nixon's  views  happened  to  coincide  with 
Kissinger's  and  to  what  extent  these  two  saw 
the  world  from  a  similar  vantage  point.  It 
became  an  unusual  collaboration  between  a 
man  who  got  where  he  was  thanks  to  the 
strength  of  his  willpower,  and  another  whose 
constant  preoccupation  had  been  an  Intellec- 
tual approach  to  the  concept  that  was  to  be 
at  the  root  of  American  foreign  policy  at  this 
critical  turning  point  of  history. 

The  nation  held  no  particular  expectation 
of  Nixon  when  he  moved  into  the  White 
House.  It  looked  to  him,  as  it  looked  to  other 
uncharismatic  Presidents,  to  set  a  path  to 
"normalcy,"  to  lower  the  temperature,  to 
bring  chaos  into  order.  In  the  nature  of 
things  such  a  course  ought  to  mean  that 
there  would  be  few  surprises.  There  was  no 
reason  to  expect  the  creative  Innovations  of 
Nixon's  foreign  policy  when  he  appointed, 
first,  William  Rogers  as  Secretary  of  State, 
and  second.  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  as  national 
Security  Adviser. 

What  was  notable  about  the  Rogers  ap- 
pointment was  his  lack  of  experience  in  for- 
eign affairs.  The  President  looked  on  the 
State  Department  bureaucracy  as  an  in- 
corrigibly lethargic  snail  protected  by  a  thick 
shell  of  tradition.  Incapable  of  creative  Ideas 
or  firm  action.  It  was  therefore  assumed  that 
Rogers  had  been  given  something  of  a  trustee 
role  rather  than  a  policy-making  position. 
His  appointment  got  a  generally  good  press 
because  he  had  a  reputation  as  a  decent 
and  honest  man,  with  a  lawyer's  experience 
of  negotiation  and  a  record  of  reasonableness 
rather  than  political  partisanship.  Gradually, 
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however,  the  State  Department 
his   appointment   and   that   of 
singer's    added    up    to   a    neatly 
equation. 

Rogers  was  to  ensure  that  this  blared 
indecisive  giant  did  not,  as  Nixon 
It  would  like  to,  play  mischievous 
him,  trip  him  up,  embarrsiss  him  or 
Initiatives  by  the  slowness  of  Its 
habits. 

Kissinger,     who    shared     the 
prejudices    about    the    State 
bureaucracy,   was  to  become  on 
hand  the  Idea  man,  the  policy  taster. 
In  charge  of  the  fuse  box  In  the  Whl^ 
that  could  short-circuit  the  entire 
racy,  even  the  Cabinet.  What  no  o: 
first,  though,  was  that  he  would 
come  the   President's  closest 
principal  negotiator,  his 
First   Minister,   overshadowing 
the  Cabinet — would  become,  in  fact, 
unanlst  Joseph  Kraft  put  It,  no  less 
second  most  powerful  man  In  the 

Nlzon  shrewdly  recognized  that 
would  not  only  be  an  asset  to  hlni 
only   recognized   and   respected 
In  his  presidential  environment,  but 
would  also  provide  him  with  the  kinp 
and  finished  material  and  the 
cies  are  made  of.  "Lawyers, 
wrote  (and  Nixon  was  a  lawyer) ,  "at 
the   Anglo-Saxon   tradition,   prefer 
with  actual  rather  than  with 
cases;  they  have  little  confidence  In 
siblUty  of  stating  a  future  issue 
But  planning  by  Its  very  nature 
thetlcal.  Its  success  depends  precisely 
ability  to  transcend  the  existing 
Kissinger  obviously  saw  himself  as 
Instrument  that  would  compensate 
weaknesses  Inherent  in  lawyers. 

Nixon  also  knew  Kissinger's  writing 
told  him  that  they  held  a  shared  v 
how  the  United  States  should  deal 
Russians  and  the  Chinese — not  as 
powers,  but  on  the  basis  of  a  mutual 
with  which  no  middle  power  shoul^ 
lowed  to  Interfere.  They  also  shared 
vlctlon   that  negotiations  with 
powers  must  be  conducted  on  a  i 
pro- quo  basis. 

They    shared    a    conspiratorial 
penchant  for  secret  diplomacy  and 
de  theatre.  To  such  an  approach 
macy,   bureaucrats   can   be   a   posit^- 
drance:  an  "eyes  only"  top  secret 
for  Instance,  which  has  the  smallest 
tlon,    nevertheless    Is    circulated 
copies;  this  obviously  makes  it  dlfficiilt 
sure  Its  secrecy.  Sudden  action  goes 
the    bureaucratic    outlook    and 
which  are  much  more  based  on  the 
If  you  are  willing  to  wait  long 
problem  wUl  disappear.  If  Nixon 
pvirsue  a  foreign  policy  p\inctuated  b; 
and   acts  of  surprise,  he   could 
through  a  Secretary  of  State  who, 
his  own  limited  experience  In  forelgi  i 
was  dependent  on  the  multiple  advlfe 
State     Department     machinery. 
Rogers'  function,  as  It  evolved,  was 
development  or  the  conduct  of  forei^ 
but  the  protection  of  the  President 
self-assertions  of  the  bureaucracy. 
Kissinger  to  enable  him  to  act  free' 
tabllshlng  and  effecting  his  own  new 
"Bureaucracy,"  Kissinger  once  wrolje 
slders  originality  as  unsafe." 

All  this  explains  why  Nixon  and 
to  satisfy  their  basic  Instincts  as  well 
own  convictions,  preferred  to 
elgn  policy  by  stealth.  Kissinger,  par1|l 
in  his  19th  century  outlook  of  "the 
damned"    Ideally   would   prefer  to 
policy  out  of  sight  of  the  public,  of 
of    the    bureaucracy,    but    he    has 
enough  of  a  realist  to  know  that  he 
cept  compromises  and  does.  He  Is  In 
good  at  public  Justification  of 
at  discussing  them  with  their  crltiis. 
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Nixon,  though  accepting  the  need  for  ac- 
countability and  despite  his  schooling  In  the 
world  of  politics,  also  prefers  to  play  his  hand 
close  to  his  chest.  This  affinity  of  view  ex- 
plains how  Kissinger  came  so  much  to  care 
for  the  P>resldent  and  became  his  loyal,  most 
personal,  most  dedicated  servant  rather  than, 
as  one  cynical  comment  put  It.  his  Rasputin. 
A  psychological  bond  developed  between  the 
two,  some  of  Kissinger's  academic  colleagues 
believe,  for  both  men  saw  themselves  as  so- 
cial outsiders,  tolerated  rather  than  accepted 
by  the  ruling  class. 

They  are  also  both  loners,  and  in  a  theatri- 
cal sense,  tragic  figures  who  have  achieved 
more  than  they  ever  expected,  and  yet  lack 
the  contentment  and  happiness  It  ought  to 
bring.  Neither  can  come  close  to  anyone  for 
fear  of  being  unable  to  meet  the  demands  of 
friendship  or  Intimacy.  They  hold  enormous 
power  in  their  hands,  but  they  remain  In 
Isolation.  Both  suffer  from  Insecurities  and 
feel  the  need  of  reassurance,  but  both  have 
gained  confidence  from  the  use  of  power. 
Kissinger  has  been  accused  of  displaying 
an  arrogance  of  power,  but  If  anything  his 
fault  Is  an  arrogance  of  Intellect  which 
makes  him  believe  that  he  can  control  and 
manage  reality.  This  also  leads  him.  If  the 
facts  do  not  vindicate  his  theories,  to  believe 
that  the  facts  are  wrong.  His  Insecurities 
also  develop  from  a  sense  of  being  disliked, 
of  being  surrounded  by  enemies,  or  of  losing 
support  among  those  he  cares  about,  and 
from  attacks  in  newspapers  which  tend  to 
upset  him  as  much  as  they  do  other  public 
personalities.  His  most  obvious  Insecurities, 
however,  are  his  total  dependence  on  getting 
his  Ideas  accepted  and  his  need  for  protec- 
tion from  his  adversaries,  of  which  he  has 
as  many  as  most  eminences  grlses  did  in 
history. 

Kissinger's  disinterest  in  political  or  party 
power  gave,  no  doubt,  an  important  advan- 
tage in  his  relations  with  the  President.  He 
is  Interested  more  in  order,  stability,  pre- 
dictabUlty  and  in  a  world  in  which  people 
agree  on  the  rules  of  the  game  rather  than 
in  doctrine  or  dogma.  The  reasons  for  Kis- 
singer's relative  freedom  from  Ideology  are 
to  be  found  In  his  background.  He  suffered 
a  youth  profoundly  upset  by  the  experience 
of  a  Germany  that  came  to  epitomize  to  him 
utter  chaos.  Out  of  this  shattering  experience 
he  could  not  help  but  develop,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  a  basic  mistrust  of  "shakers 
of  the  world."  He  fits  Into  neither  the  world 
of  Edmund  Burke  nor  that  of  WUllam  P. 
Buckley.  Kissinger's  kind  of  conservatism 
and  his  vision  of  a  world  with  a  stable  struc- 
ture for  peace  led  him  to  fall  passionately 
in  love  with  19th-century  nationalism  and 
to  admire  that  great  architect  of  a  structure 
for  peace,  the  German  Chancellor  Bismarck 
(1815-98).  But  It  is  less  the  early  Bismarck, 
who  imifled  Germany,  that  he  admires  so 
much  as  the  later  one,  who  after  he  had 
unified  his  country  tried  to  establish  a  se- 
cure and  stable  Europe. 

The  amount  of  human  tragedy  Kissinger 
saw  around  him  during  his  formative  years 
accounts  for  his  being  a  man  given  to  occa- 
sional melancholy  or  perhaps  Weltschmerz, 
and  for  being  a  convinced  pessimist  beneath 
a  certain  playfulness  and  levity.  It  Is  rather 
apocaljTJtlc  gloom  that  possesses  him: 
thoughts  about  the  Inevitability  of  injustice 
and  some  sort  of  Inescapable  ultimate  doom. 
He  admits  to  a  belief  In  the  tragic  element  of 
history:  "There  is  the  tragedy  of  a  man  who 
works  very  hard  and  never  gets  what  he 
wants.  And  there  Is  the  even  more  bitter 
tragedy  of  a  man  who  fully  gets  what  he 
wants  and  finds  out  that  he  doesn't  want  It." 
I  am  certain  that  the  latter  experience  has 
been  shared  by  both  Mr.  Nixon  and  Dr.  Kis- 
singer during  their  trials  in  the  White  House, 
even  though  they  find  occasional  triumphs 
worth  the  agonies. 

Both  Kissinger  and  Nixon  play  a  carefully 


calculated  game.  They  move  with  caution 
and  after  they  have  considered  all  the  op- 
tions, but  in  Nixon  there  Is  also  a  gambler's 
Instinct.  This  is  a  quality  of  the  President 
that  Kissinger,  with  his  Intellectual  ap- 
proach, must  have  worried  about;  yet  he 
also  admires  It  as  an  asset  In  a  leader  because 
It  Is  an  Instinct  that  he  lacks  himself.  He 
does,  however,  believe  in  an  active,  not  a 
reactive,  diplomacy,  for  he  maintains  that 
this  is  the  best  way  to  control  events. 

He  saw  as  part  of  his  role  to  reinforce  the 
President's  "nerve."  When  Mr.  Nixon  came 
close  to  losing  his  composure  during  the 
Cambodian  crisis,  it  gave  Kissinger  a  crucial 
opportunity  to  prove  his  loyalty.  From  then 
on  a  certain  dependence  on  each  other  de- 
veloped between  the  two.  The  President  not 
only  came  to  rely  on  Kissinger  to  present  him 
with  the  options  to  policies  but  also  to  relieve 
the  loneliness  of  the  presidency.  Too  much 
dependence  on  one  man  creates  special  loyal- 
ties, but  it  can  also  awaken  a  sense  of  frus- 
tration; both  came  to  develop  between  the 
two. 

Kissinger  has  the  rare  gift  of  being  a  con- 
ceptual thinker,  a  quality  which  separates 
the  Intellectual  from  the  polltlcan  and  which 
made  Kissinger  Into  a  particularly  valuable 
aide,  for  he  was  able  to  give  the  President's 
policy  instincts  Intellectual  content.  The 
President  is  not  a  profound  thinker,  but  he 
can  ask  profound  questions,  and  Kissinger's 
ability  to  give  him  the  answers,  to  explain  to 
the  President  where  he  might  find  himself 
half  a  dozen  moves  from  where  he  stood,  gave 
Mr.  Nixon  the  kind  of  Intellectual  sense  of 
security  he  needed. 

Kissinger  Is  credited  by  many  as  a  bril- 
liant manipulator — both  his  admirers  and 
detractors  confirm  It — and  occasionally  he 
prides  himself  on  his  expertise  In  this  role. 
"Power  is  the  ultimate  aphrodisiac,"  he  be- 
gan saying  when  he  came  to  realize  the  new 
attraction  he  exerted  on  women  and  took  ad- 
vantage of  it.  But  power  is  more  than  an 
aphrodisiac;  It  is  a  temptation  to  test  its 
effects  In  exercising  It.  Kissinger  admits  that 
he  enjoys  the  exercise  of  power,  and  some 
have  discovered  this  to  their  cost  when  they 
sought  to  interfere  either  with  a  course  or 
a  policy  he  considered  vital  or  with  his  own 
status.  What  added  to  the  inherent  power  of 
bis  position  and  his  burdens  was  the  weak- 
ness of  two  key  Cabinet  members,  Rogers  and 
Melvln  Laird.  Kissinger's  personal  conspira- 
torial approach  to  diplomacy,  combined  with 
Nixon's  McLuhanesque  electronic  style,  of 
using  television  for  his  dramatic  coup  de 
theatre  announcements,  provided  a  sort  of 
surrealist  vision  of  20th-century  diplomacy. 
Together  they  made  it  work,  but  it  is  an  im- 
predlctable  style  and  it  disturbed  political 
Washington  as  well  as  allies  and  foes.  Tet 
Kissinger  succeeded  In  defying  an  old  Wash- 
ington dictum  that  you  can  have  In  the 
capital  visibility  or  influence,  but  not  both. 
He  acquired  both,  and  more  of  either  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.  At  Harvard  he  is  re- 
membered as  a  shy,  somewhat  arrogant  pro- 
fessor. "I  was  born  arrogant,"  he  says,  and 
refers  to  himself  as  "an  acquired  taste." 
When  I  asked  Kissinger,  after  his  third  year 
m  the  Job,  m  what  way  he  thought  he  had 
changed  most,  he  said  In  the  self-confidence 
he  had  gained.  This  self-confidence  led  him 
not  only  to  test  his  own  mettle  to  the  limit, 
but  also  to  enjoy  living  dani^erously.  Wash- 
ington worships  virtuosos,  but  it  also 
strangles  them  with  attention  and  blinds 
them  with  limelight.  If  the  virtuoso  is  also 
powerful  he  15  as  much  admired  as  feared,  as 
much  lionized  as  berated.  Even  his  newly  ac- 
quired humor  was  viewed  with  suspicion  and 
amusement.  Fritz  Kraemer,  his  old  friend 
and  mentor,  and  his  former  Harvard  col- 
leagues remember  Kissinger  as  humorless, 
almost  too  serlous-mlnded  to  laugh  at  any- 
thing, least  of  all  himself,  and  were  surprised 
at  the  sudden  wit  and  social  ease  his  new- 
fovmd  self-confidence  had  Inspired.  To  those 
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who  liked  him  it  was  an  enjoyable  new  trait 
and  a  sign  that  this  hard-headed,  hard-driv- 
ing egotist  was  becoming  more  human.  To 
those  who  saw  him  still  as  Dr.  Strangelove  it 
was  nothing  but  a  clever  device  to  put  people 
off  the  scent  of  the  real,  tough  inner  man. 
Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller,  well  acquainted 
with  Kissinger's  character,  summed  it  up  dif- 
ferently: "Every  period  has  Its  Humphrey 
Bogart,  and  the  tough  guy  of  our  times  is 
Henry  Kissinger." 

Kissinger  has  come  to  enjoy  celebrities. 
Having  become  one  himself,  he  can  meet  them 
on  equal  terms.  He  loves  the  power  and  fame 
of  which  he  acquired  more  than  he  had  ever 
dreamed,  but  he  stUl  chews  his  nails.  His 
inner  tensions  and  some  of  his  insecurities 
persist  behind  a  deceptively  casual  facade  of 
geniality,  self -deprecation,  easy  humor  and 
aphoristic  conversational  skill.  He  felt  at 
ease  with  Chou  En-lal  and  Leonid  Brezhnev, 
more  perhaps  than  with  Western  leaders,  but 
he  can  still  feel  uncomfortable  with  people  he 
thinks  know  him  well.  He  can  surprise  his 
friends  with  his  thoughtfulness  and  sensitiv- 
ity, but  may  go  further  out  of  his  way  to  keep 
his  enemies  disarmed — soothing  them  he  re- 
gards as  a  challenge  that  he  h£is  been  sur- 
prisingly successful  at  meeting.  He  maintains 
his  old  loyalty  to  Governor  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller, for  whom  he  worked  for  14  years,  but 
probably  less  for  the  appreciation  of  the  man 
than  for  the  safe  harbor  he  continues  to  be 
to  him.  He  has  become  more  concerned  than 
ever  about  what  others  say  or  print  about 
him,  and  caution  is  warranted  when  he  says 
to  a  friend.  "You  are  one  of  the  few  I  don't 
try  to  manipulate."  Publishers  have  offered 
him  contracts  In  six  figures,  and  yet  he  is 
worried  about  the  future,  less  for  Its  financial 
aspects  than  what  kind  of  Job  he  should  seek 
and  what  the  loss  of  power  may  do  to  him 
psychologically. 

Kissinger's  love-hates  are  the  press  and  his 
Harvard  colleagues,  and  both  reciprocate 
these  feelings.  Yet  there  also  exists  a  great 
mutual  respect.  In  fact,  he  became  the  most 
appreciated  and  adroit  press  briefer  In  White 
House  history.  It  is  an  extremely  important 
role,  which  normally  falls  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  but  one  which  Kissinger  also  had 
to  assume  and  in  which  his  experience  as  a 
teacher  and  lecturer  greatly  aided  him.  His 
refusal  to  use  the  phrase  "no  comment"  and 
his  ability  to  Illuminate  or  shrewdly  obfus- 
cate a  situation  aroused  admiration  as  well  as 
exasperation  among  the  press.  His  habit  orig- 
inally was  to  make  his  briefings  so-called 
backgrounders,  which  meant  that  he  could 
not  be  identified  except  as  a  White  House 
official;  but  then,  he  was  persuaded  to  give 
his  general  briefings  on  the  record  and  at- 
tributable to  him,  especially  since  Secretary 
Rogers  rarely  faced  the  press  In  public.  Kis- 
singer's press  briefings  were  also  an  act  of 
showmanship.  He  had  an  uncanny  way  of 
relieving  the  initial  air  of  adversaries  facing 
one  another  that  always  exists  between  the 
briefer  and  the  reporters.  He  liked  to  open 
with  a  llghthearted  but  poignant  anecdote, 
as  for  Instance  when  he  began  by  saying,  "I 
understand  that  my  Job  is  to  communicate 
with  you.  This  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  a 
Christian  who  was  thrown  into  the  arena 
with  a  lion.  He  thought  he  had  better  start 
with  a  prayer  before  the  ordeal.  When  he  did 
this,  he  found  that  the  lion  was  also  adopt- 
ing a  rather  reverential  pose.  He  said,  'Well, 
thank  God,  at  least  I  am  communicating  with 
you.'  The  lion  said,  'I  don't  know  about  you, 
but  I  am  saying  grace.'  " 

Or,  on  another  occasion,  "When  I  was  at 
Harvard  the  thing  that  used  to  Infuriate 
me  most  was  tired  bureaucrats  who  arrived 
to  tell  us  that  everything  had  been  consid- 
ered, that  they  knew  so  much  more  than  we 
did,  that  any  differences  of  opinion  were  due 
to  gaps  In  knowledge,  and  that  If  we  only 
knew  as  much  as  they  did,  of  course,  we 
would  all  agree  with  them.  I  Jtist  want  to 


make  sure,  gentlemen,  that  you  understand 
everything  has  been  considered  by  us.  If 
you  knew  as  much  as  we  did,  you  would,  of 
course,  agree  with  us,  but  If  you  don't  we 
will  take  It  with  the  attitude  that  not  even 
the  press  can  be  right  100  percent  of  the 
time."  Thanks  to  his  gift  of  patience  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  substance  of  the  brief- 
ing, he  always  remained  in  control,  however 
fierce  and  searching  the  questioning.  "I  am 
here  to  explain  policy,  not  to  debate  It," 
he  told   one  polemical  questioner. 

Sometimes  correspondents  complained, 
though,  that  in  private  briefings  he  tended 
to  "shade"  his  Interpretations  to  appeal  to 
the  polltcal  inclinations  of  the  person  he 
was  addresssing,  whether  that  person  was 
a  Joseph  Alsop  or  an  anti-war  priest.  One 
must  wonder  what  these  reporters  expected 
from  a  master  diplomat  who  could  be  equal- 
ly persuasive  with  the  earthy,  bullylike  Leo- 
nid Brezhnev  and  the  sophisticated  man- 
darin Chou  En-lal.  Kissinger  can  fiercely 
resent  what  he  considers  unfair  press  at- 
tacks on  him,  but  not  for  long.  He  quotes 
with  glee  from  a  review  of  one  of  his  own 
books,  "I  don't  know  if  Mr.  Kissinger  is  a 
great  writer,  but  anyone  finishing  his  book 
Is  a  great  reader."  He  enjoys  the  company 
of  talented  and  provocative  columnists, 
whether  or  not  their  views  are  In  sympathy 
with  his  or  the  Nixon  administration's, 
though  he  may  feel  more  comfortable  with 
those  who  are. 

This  ability  to  communicate  became  of 
enormous  value  to  President  Nixon,  as  It 
was  a  gift  he  lacked.  Kissinger  became  the 
Invaluable,  and  Indefatigable  and  most  loyal 
exponent  of  the  policies  he  helped  formu- 
late and  execute.  And  In  the  latter  role  he 
gained.  In  addition,  greater  personal  fulfill- 
ment than  any  ever  enjoyed  by  a  senior 
presidential  assistant.  He  had  well-devel- 
oped concepts  and  was  presented  with  the 
opportunity,  rarely  given  to  an  academic, 
to  test  them  against  practice,  and  he  did  It 
with  a  brilliance  that  led  every  head  of  state 
to  recognize  him  not  only  as  the  President's 
first  minister  but  also  as  his  super-diplomat 
and  plenipotentiary.  He  Joined  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  moment  when  the  forces  of 
change,  so  long  suppressed,  had  begun  to  as- 
sert themselves.  The  question  was  how  to 
manage  a  transition  from  relatively  stable 
alliances  to  shifting  coalitions  In  a  world 
destabilized  by  the  revolutionary  mani- 
festations of  post-Industrial  society  and  by 
the  changing  military  balances  how  to  effect 
the  retreat  or,  as  Kissinger  preferred  to  call 
It,  the  retrenchment  of  American  power 
in  a  way  that  would  not  weaken  U.S.  ability 
to  hold  their  own  in  the  world  balance-of- 
power  game. 


RETIREMENT  OF  JACK  SPAIN 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  take  a  moment  to  honor  a  great  North 
Carolinian  and  a  great  American — Jack 
Spain. 

Jack  recently  retired  after  32  years  of 
service  on  Capitol  Hill.  He  was  admin- 
istrative assistant  to  my  distinguished 
collesigue,  the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  for  the  last  19 
years,  serving,  in  the  words  of  the  Sena- 
tor, "with  rare  diligence  and  ability." 

I  recall  meeting  Jack  soon  after  my  ar- 
rival in  Washington  in  1948.  At  that 
time,  he  was  administrative  assistant  to 
Senator  Clyde  Hoey.  Our  oflBces  were  on 
the  same  corridor  of  the  Senate  OCBce 
Building. 

My  wife,  Carolyn,  worked  for  many 
years  with  Jack  in  the  offices  of  Senator 
Hoey  and  Senator  Ervin.  She  has  a  warm 


affection  for  Jack.  We  both  regard  him 
as  a  dear  friend. 

Jack  is  a  native  of  Pitt  County  where 
he  received  his  early  education.  He 
graduated  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  1923. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  never  be  a 
more  loyal  alumnus  nor  a  more  ardent 
football  fan  of  the  Carolina  Tar  Heels. 

During  his  many  years  in  Washington, 
Jack  did  not  develop  a  case  of  "Potomac 
Fever."  He  maintained  his  home  in 
Greenville  and  supervised  his  farm  in 
Pitt  County.  As  he  returns  to  the  to- 
baccoland  he  loves,  Carolyn  predicts  his 
new  title  will  be  "The  Squire  of  Black 
Jack" — a  rural  community  near  his 
home. 

Carolyn  joins  me  in  wishing  Jack  and 
his  gentle,  devoted  wife,  Marie,  the  best 
of  everything  in  the  future. 


LAURELS  FOR  HENRY  HOHMAN 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  today's 
Baltimore  Sun  carried  a  column  by 
Joseph  Alsop  which  describes  with  great 
feeling  the  work  of  an  exemplary  Mary- 
lander,  Henry  Hohman. 

Henry  Hohman,  of  Kingsvllle,  Md.,  has 
received  England's  Royal  Horticulture 
Society  gold  medal  for  outstanding 
achievement  in  gardening.  As  Mr.  Alsop 
points  out.  Lord  Aberconway,  the  owner 
of  one  of  England's  finest  modem  gar- 
dens, hailed  Mr.  Hohman  as — 

The  most  distinguished  nurseryman  In 
America,  distinguished  In  the  sense  that  any- 
thing others  can  grow,  he  can  grow  better, 
and  he  grows  ...  a  great  many  more  and 
difficult  plants  that  other  people  there  can- 
not grow:  thus  they  are  preserved  In  cul- 
tivation. 

I  first  learned  of  Mr.  Hohman's  work 
a  nimiber  of  years  ago  when  my  mother- 
in-law,  Mrs.  Robert  Bradford,  who  is 
herself  an  extraordinary  source  of  knowl- 
edge, sought  him  out  as  the  only  man  in 
America  who  could  provide  certain  rare 
species  of  box.  I  have  followed  his  suc- 
cess with  interest  ever  since. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  Maryland  are 
quite  proud  of  Henry  Hohman.  His  ef- 
forts have  not  only  contributed  to  the 
science  of  gardening  but  have  yielded 
new  and  beautiful  plants  and  flowers  for 
all  of  us  to  enjoy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Joseph 
Alsop's  column  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Prophet  WrrHOtrr  Honor  in 
His  Own  Garden 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

KiNGsvn.L£,  Md. — ^Americans  sometimes 
have  a  way  of  honoring  other  people's  proph- 
ets, but  not  their  own.  Here  In  Kingsvllle, 
one  of  our  least  honored  but  most  honorable 
prophets  lives  In  an  old,  old  house,  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast,  half-impenetrable  Jungle  of 
wildly  assorted  vegetation.  The  thicket  hap- 
pens to  be  a  plant  nursery,  but  you  would 
hardly  guees  it. 

Henry  Hohman  Is  worth  celebrating  now 
precisely  because  he  has  Just  been  greatly 
honored — but  In  Britain,  where  they  really 
care  about  gardens.  The  august  Royal  Horti- 
cultural    Society,     the     gardening     world's 
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equivalent  of  the  College  of  Cardinals,  haa 
Just  sent  Mr.  Hohman  Its  passionate  ly  envied 
gold  medal.  The  medal  came  with  t  citation 
from  Lord  Aberconway.  the  owner  >f  one  of 
England's  finest  modem  gardens. 

"Mr.  Hohman."  said  Lord  Abercoiway,  "Is 
the  most  distinguished  nurseryman  In  Amer- 
ica, distinguished  In  the  sense  that  anything 
others  can  grow,  he  can  grow  bette  •.  and  he 
grows  ...  a  great  many  more  an<  difficult 
plants  that  other  people  there  cannot  grow: 
thus  they  are  presen'ed  In  cultivation." 

Just  this.  In  fact.  Is  what  Is  going  on  in 
Mr.  Hohman 's  Jungle,  although  you  would 
hardly  think  so  at  first  glance.  Fur.hermore, 
It  Is  worth  turning  aside  for  a  w  ille  from 
the  larger  concerns  of  this  weary  world  to 
examine  the  lessons  of  Mr.  Hohmaji  and  his 
Jungle.  In  an  odd  way,  they  make  heir  own 
comments  on  American  culture  (If  that  Is 
the  right  word)  in  the  last  half  of  t  le  Twen- 
tieth Centxiry. 

If  Mr.  Hohman  were  a  Japanese,  he  would 
now  be  classified  as  a  national  cu  tural  as- 
set, as  those  with  precious  but  vanishing 
skills  are  In  fact  classified  In  Japaii.  He  will 
not  tell  you  his  exact  age,  but  le  began 
work  In  1912. 

He  sought  his  first  Job  with  th  >  nursery 
firm  of  Bobblnk  and  Atkins,  became  he  was 
already  a  passionate  gardener.  As  i  boy,  he 
had  fertilized  and  mulched  and  p  -uned  his 
first  roses  in  his  salesman-fathur's  West 
Baltimore  backyard. 

In  1920.  he  bought  the  land  no  f  covered 
by  his  Jungle  for  a  trifling  sum,  aid  he  set 
up  his  own  as  a  nxirseryman.  Rar«  and  vm- 
common  plants  were  already  what :  nterested 
him.  He  had  no  university  or  othe-  training 
as  a  botanist.  Yet  he  is  by  now  ths  greatest 
American  expert  on  rare  plants,  or  at  least 
on  those  rare  plants  that  can  soi  lehow  be 
made  to  thrive  In  our  unfriendly  climate. 
Yet  he  Is  humble  about  his  knowle  ige. 

"I  have  studied  my  work  all  m^  life."  he 
will  tell  you  gently — for  he  has  tha  t  peculiar 
gentleness  that  seems  to  go  with  leep  reli- 
gious faith  and  deep  love  of  grown  ig  things. 
"And  I  still  feel  I  know  nothing    ibout  It." 

"Nothing,"  however.  Is  a  word  ;hat  here 
requires  definition.  Mr.  Hohman's  ungle  al- 
together contains  11.000  species  an(  varieties 
of  the  trees  and  shrubs  that  are  his  specialty. 
Of  box  alone,  he  has  200  species  and  varieties, 
among  which  many  are  quite  wonderful  hy- 
brids for  special  purposes  that  he  has  pro- 
duced himself.  Of  azaleas,  again,  he  says, 
deprecatlngly : 

"I  only  have  about  1,000  specie  i  and  va- 
rieties." 

Besides  being  an  Incomparable  I  ybrldlzer. 
he  Is  the  nonpareil  of  plant  propiigators  In 
this  country.  The  rarest  of  all  American 
shrubs — rarer  even  than  the  f am  >us  Pran- 
Mlnla  Alatamaka.  found  Just  once  !  n  Georgia 
In  the  Eighteenth-century  and  preserved 
ever  since  in  cultivation — Is  a  splc  idld  flow- 
ering shrub  called  IlUotla  racemosi  i. 

There  Is  one  tiny  clump  of  this  rarity  grow- 
ing wild  in  the  South.  Yet  no  on*  had  ever 
known  how  to  propagate  IlUotla  until  Mr. 
Hohman  experimented,  with  his  w.  ual  Imag- 
inative, delicate  precision,  with  piopagatlon 
by  root  cuttings.  Now  the  world's  great 
nurseries  and  public  arboretums  ire  lining 
up.  hat  In  hand  and  from  Belglun  to  Bos- 
ton, for  their  ration  of  the  newly  j  ropagated 
IlUotla  (two  to  an  arboretum). 

So  what  are  the  lessons  of  this  prophet 
without  honor  In  our  country?  To  t  egln  with. 
you  can  still  do  very  well  In  Amei  lea  If  you 
are  better  than  anyone  else,  and  liave  enor- 
moiu  guts,  too — for  It  takes  guta  to  go  on 
managing  a  Jungle  almost  slngle-l^anded. 
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Yet  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  look  at  any 
commercial  American  plant  nursery,  where 
the  annually  Increasing  mUllons  of  Ameri- 
cans who  care  about  gardens  make  their  pur- 
chases! DeEidly  sameness,  deadly  dullness,  all 
In  the  name  of  mass  production — these  are 
the  commercial  themes. 

If  we  cease  to  be  able  to  tell  "best"  from 
"good."  The  future  wUl  be  as  depressing  as 
rows  of  magenta  azaleas  planted  against 
gracious  suburban  brick. 


The  arboretums,  the  few  great 


gardeners,  the  major  foreign  nxirserles,  still 
follow  Emerson's  rule  about  beating  a  path 
to  the  door  of  the  man  who  haf  the  best 
moxiae-trap. 


American 


TRIBUTE  TO  MISS  FAITH  HILL 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
privilege  recently  to  join  in  special  cere- 
monies in  the  Senate  Office  Building  hon- 
oring Miss  Faith  Hill,  a  linguist  from 
the  Summer  Institute  of  Linguistics.  At- 
tending the  ceremony  and  representing 
the  Executive  Director  of  SIL.  were  the 
Washington  representatives  of  the  in- 
stitute. Mr.  Edward  Boyer  and  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Schneider. 

Over  the  period  of  28  years,  Miss  Hill 
has  made  outstanding  contributions  to 
bilingual  education  and  literacy  among 
native  Americans.  Her  distinguished 
linguistic  and  literary  service  has  been 
especially  important  to  the  Apache  and 
Navajo  peoples  of  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico. 

A  book  entitled  "God  Speaks  Navajo" 
was  written  by  the  late  Miss  Faye  Edger- 
ton  about  the  work  of  Miss  Hill. 

Mr.  President,  the  work  of  the  Summer 
Institute  of  Linguistics  was  cited  in  a 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  105)  during 
the  92d  Congress  and  a  subsequent  Presi- 
dential proclamation  entitled  "Year  of 
World  Minority  Language  Groups."  Both 
documents  called  attention  to  the  world- 
wide situation  involving  more  than  2.000 
distinct  vernacular  tongues  spoken  by 
over  160  million  people,  without  an  al- 
phabet or  written  form.  The  congression- 
al resolution  brought  public  recognition 
to  the  fact  that  the  Summer  Institute 
of  Linguistics  is  working  in  more  than 
580  languages  In  25  countries  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  I  wanted  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  make  note  of  the  cere- 
mony in  the  Record,  and  once  again  to 
congratulate  Miss  Hill  and  the  Summer 
Institute  of  Lingiiistics. 


SAFE  DRINKING  WATER 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  the  Senate  passed  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  bUl  which  would  establish 
a  cooperative  program  between  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  and 
the  States  to  regulate  drinking  water. 
Unfortunately,  the  House  did  not  have 
time  to  consider  this  legislation  in  the 
last  Congress.  This  bill  has  been  reintro- 
duced in  both  Houses  and  hearings  were 
held  on  March  8  and  9  in  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Health  and  Environ- 
ment of  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

This  bill  should  be  of  significant  In- 
terest to  every  Member  of  Congress,  es- 
pecially to  those  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  who  are  concerned 
with  the  potential  crisis  which  coxJd  oc- 
cur because  of  the  lack  of  an  adequate 


water  supply  for  Washington  and  the 
surroimding  coimties. 

Mr.  President,  my  distinguished  col- 
league in  the  House,  Gilbert  Gude,  has 
addressed  the  water  supply  problem  and 
the  pending  safe  drinking  water  legisla- 
tion in  testimony  on  March  8.  1973,  be- 
fore the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  testimony  appear  in 
the  Record  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  op  the  Honorable  Gilbert  Oudk 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  opportu- 
nity to  testify  today  on  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act.  I  know  that  you  and  the  Public 
Health  and  Environment  Subcommittee  have 
put  a  major  effort  into  this  legislation,  and 
I  commend  your  efforts.  During  the  92d 
Congress,  I  sponsored  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  and  I  am  pleased  to  again  do  so 
during  the  present  Congress. 

The  fact  that  President  Nixon  placed  a 
high  priority  on  this  bill  In  his  environ- 
mental message  highlights  Its  Importance. 
Having  reviewed  the  committee  bUl  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  version,  I 
concluded  that  I  favored  the  committee  ver- 
sion, primarily  because  I  support  the  provi- 
sions for  demonstration  projects. 

I  feel  such  projects  are  Important  because 
local  officials  are  Inherently  conservative 
when  It  comes  to  trying  new  water  treatment 
methods,  especlaUy  methods  that  Involve 
reuse  or  recycling  of  water.  If  demonstra- 
tion plants  were  available  for  observation 
and  study,  I  believe  that  the  advances  made 
possible  by  modem  research  and  technology 
would  be  Implemented  much  sooner  on  the 
local  level. 

I  have  observed  the  water  supply  Issue 
grow  In  Importance  In  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area,  and  this  Is  a  relatively 
water  rich  region.  I  Imagine  this  committee 
has  heard  of  very  serious  situations  In  other 
parts  of  the  nation. 

One  of  our  local  controversies  involves  the 
upper  Potomac  Estuary,  a  natural  reservoir 
holding  more  than  100  billion  gallons.  Al- 
though the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  Is  cxxr- 
rently  constructing  a  100  mlUlon  gallon 
water  Intake  to  tap  the  Estuary  during  pe- 
riods of  low  flow  of  the  Potomac,  question 
have  been  raised  In  some  quarters  as  to  the 
safety  of  such  a  step. 

Although  the  Potomac's  average  flow  at 
Great  Palls,  Maryland  Is  seven  bUUon  gal- 
lons per  day  (bgd),  the  record  low  flow  was 
only  388  million  gallons  per  day  (mgd)  — 
when  compared  to  the  peak  demand  of  402 
mgd.  Fortunately  peak  demand  and  low  flow 
have  not  occurred  on  the  same  day,  but 
the  future  may  not  be  so  fortuitous  par- 
ticularly since  demands  In  the  year  2000 
are  eetlnuited  to  range  from  700  mgd  to  as 
high  as  1250  mgd. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  use  of 
polluted  surface  water  or  recycled  waste 
water  Is  hardly  a  revolutionary  or  novel  con- 
cept. An  exhaustive  study  of  V3  of  Ameri- 
can cities  of  1961  demonstrated  that  these 
municipalities  Included  from  0  to  18  per- 
cent municipal  waste  water  from  upstream 
In  their  drinking  water  supplies,  with  the 
average  city  having  3.6  percent  recycled 
waste  water  In  Its  system. 

Polluted  surface  water  Is  used  regularly  for 
drinking  water  supplies  In  the  Passaic  Valley, 
New  Jersey,  and  a  detaUed  study  of  the  Pas- 
saic Valley  Water  Commission's  operations 
documents  Its  success  In  treating  this  blend 
of  polluted  and  clean  water  to  meet  potable 
standards. 
In  considering  the  safety  of  drinking  wa- 
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ter,  three  main  criteria  are  usually  looked  at : 
bacteria,  viruses,  and  chemicals.  Of  the  three, 
the  last  has  received  the  least  study. 

In  conjunction  with  the  estuary  Intake 
construction,  the  Corps  has  commissioned 
a  local  scientific  firm  to  run  virus  tests  on  the 
treated  water  at  Dalecarlla  and  already  pre- 
liminary data  Is  available.  This  Is  a  land- 
mark undertaking  for  a  municipal  of>eratlon. 

The  Corps  Is  also  working  on  a  proposal  to 
construct  a  5  mgd  pilot  plant  on  the  Estuary 
to  experiment  with  a  variety  of  water  treat- 
ment methods.  This  is  most  welcome  since  a 
number  of  new  methods  have  received  little 
field  testing.  I  have  urged  that  all  local  pub- 
lic officials  and  citizens  give  this  proposal 
their  support.  Washington,  as  you  know,  is 
unique  in  having  the  Corps  of  Engineers  In 
charge  of  Its  water  supply.  Other  cities  do  not 
have  such  good  fortune  and  thus  I  stress  the 
need  for  demonstration  and  pilot  projects. 

The  Corps'  emergency  Intake  faclUty  Is 
scheduled  to  be  operational  by  the  summer  of 
1974.  This  coming  summer  Is  not  expected  to 
present  a  water  shortage  problem  because  of 
the  heavy  precipitation  of  the  past  months. 
It  would  appear  then  that  the  short  term 
problem  Is  solved. 

As  I  mentioned,  studies  are  rarely  done  or 
commissioned  by  local  officials.  EPA  research- 
ers have  shown,  however,  that  viruses  do  get 
through  good,  modem  facilities,  and  It  Is  sus- 
pected that  some  of  these  viruses  may  cause 
such  Illnesses  as  gastroenteritis.  The  Corps' 
research  has  In  part  been  stimulated  by  con- 
cern as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  polluted  estu- 
ary as  a  source  of  potable  water.  The  corps 
wants  to  know  If  It  can  be  properly  treated 
so  there  Is  no  danger  from  viral  diseases. 

Other  epidemic  diseases,  suspected  of  being 
caused  by  viruses,  such  as  Infectious  hepa- 
titis, have  not  been  associated  with  contami- 
nated municipal  water.  Our  water  filtration 
and  treatment  systems,  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Environmental  Health  teUs  me,  evi- 
dently do  an  adequate  Job  of  dealing  with 
infectious  hepatitis.  The  disease  has  been  as- 
sociated, however,  with  wells  and  other  small 
local  sources. 

Although  the  detection  of  E.  coll  Is  the 
basic  tool  of  today's  sanitary  engineer  In 
monitoring  bacteria,  a  simplified  field  detec- 
tion and  monitoring  system  for  viruses  has 
not  yet  been  developed.  Current  methods  re- 
quire long  and  expensive  laboratory  work. 
What  Is  needed  Is  the  discovery  of  a  good 
Indicator  bacteriophage  whose  presence  In 
water  or  waste  water  could  be  definitely  cor- 
related to  the  presence  of  animal  viruses  of 
importance  to  man.  Virologists  have  Indi- 
cated to  me  that  with  concentrated  research 
and  study  such  a  virus  monitoring  system 
could  be  developed  In  as  short  a  period  as 
18  months. 

There  are  two  virus  removal  methods — an 
actual  physical  removal  and  an  Inactlvatlon 
by  a  disinfectant  such  as  chlorine.  The  dis- 
infectant does  not  actually  remove  the  virus 
particle  but  rather  Inactivates  its  ability  to 
Infect  an  animal  host.  Despite  the  difficulty 
of  easy  detection,  a  fairly  high  level  of  virus 
removal  can  be  obtained.  In  fact,  100  percent 
inactlvatlon  Is  theoretically  possible. 

The  actual  effectiveness  of  virus  treatment 
faculties  m  the  U.S.  Is  unknown.  One  alter- 
native treatment  method  which  clearly  has 
to  be  explored  Is  the  use  of  ozone  for  virus 
removal.  Ozone  has  been  used  extensively  In 
Europe  as  a  water  treatment  agent  for  over 
50  years  Ozone  disinfection  is  thought  to 
result  from  general  cytoplasmic  oxidation  of 
the  whole  viral  particle  or  cell.  It  Is,  therefore, 
reasonable  to  expect  that  viral  Inactlvatlon 
will  occur  more  rapidly  than  bacterial  kUl 
when  ozone  is  the  disinfecting  agent  because 
the  viral  particle  lacks  a  cell  wall  and  mem- 
brane and  is  much  smaller  than  a  bacterial 
cell.  The  employment  of  ozone  however  may 
have  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  chlo- 


rine— both  In  order  to  assure  total  bacterial 
disinfection  and  to  provide  a  residual  dis- 
infecting agent  to  carry  the  water  through 
the  supply  system. 

Total  removal  of  viruses  can  be  achieved 
by  membrane  technology,  so  this  area  must 
also  be  given  much  attention  and  study.  The 
membrane  processes,  reverse  osmosis,  and 
electrodlalysls,  along  with  Ion  exchange,  have 
been  the  preferred  methods  of  desalting 
brackish  water.  To  date  these  processes  are 
quite  expensive  and  are  only  beginning  to  be 
developed  for  use  on  a  municipal  basis.  They 
not  only  are  effective  against  viruses  but  also 
remove  chemicals — the  third  class  of  con- 
taminants which  we  must  consider. 

The  presence  of  organic  and  inorganic 
chemicals,  and  bard  metals  in  drinking  wa- 
ter has  not  been  adequately  dealt  with  at 
all.  And  this  Is  a  problem  facing  all  Amer- 
ican cities  no  matter  what  their  water  sup- 
ply source.  The  Potomac,  being  relatively  free 
of  industrial  development,  is  most  likely  less 
contaminated  than  other  major  rivers.  A  re- 
cent report  by  a  Navy  researcher  Indicated, 
however,  that  chemical  contamination  could 
be  a  problem  and,  of  course,  In  recycling 
such  materials  could  become  more  concen- 
trated. 

As  I  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  my 
statement,  the  local  Washington  Eirea  does 
not  have  a  major  water  supply  problem. 
Nevertheless,  I  believe  I  have  given  you  a 
picture  of  some  of  the  problems  we  do  face. 

In  order  to  treat  and  reuse  polluted  wa- 
ter or  to  recycle  water  that  has  undergone 
tertiary  sewage  treatment,  we  should  have 
more  research  and  better  treatment  methods. 

The  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act,  in  setting 
standards  and  proposing  studies  of  the  health 
aspects  of  reclamation,  reuse  and  recycling, 
wUl  help  the  local  area  as  well  as  drier,  wa- 
ter scarce  areas. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge 
the  Committee  to  give  serious  consideration 
to  the  citizen  suit  provision  in  the  EPA  bill. 
Of  all  of  life's  essentials,  air  and  water  are 
the  first  two.  Citizens  should  have  a  mech- 
anism by  which  to  bring  immediate  action 
if  their  local  officials  fail  to  protect  them 
by  conforming  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act. 


CLOSE  OF  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  know  of  no  further  morning  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


ECONOMIC  STABILIZATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1973 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  398, 
which  the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bUl  (S.  398)   to  extend  and  amend  the 
Economic  StabUlzatlon  Act  of  1970. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  In- 
sert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Eco- 
nomic   Stabilization    Act    Amendments    of 
1973". 
AUTHORrrr  to  allocate  petrolettm  products 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
202  of  the  Economic  StabUlzatlon  Act  of  1970 


Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  ",  and  that  in  order  to  maintain 
and  promote  competition  In  the  petroleum 
products  to  meet  the  essential  needs  of  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  Nation,  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  rational  and  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  those  products." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  203(a) 
of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  stlking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clatose  (1); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (2)   and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

";  and ";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
clause  as  follows: 

"(3)  provide  for  the  establishment  of  pri- 
orities of  use  and  for  systematic  allocation 
of  supplies  of  petroleum  products  in  order 
to  meet  the  essential  needs  of  various  sec- 
tions of  the  Nation  and  to  prevent  anticom- 
petitive effects  resulting  from  shortages  of 
such  products." 

employment  goal 

Sec.  3.  Section  202  of  the  Economic  Sta- 
bUlzatlon Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "(a)"  before  "It  is  hereby  determined" 
and  by  adding  the  foUowing  new  subsection 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"(b)  In  achieving  the  objectives  set  forth 
in  subsection  (a),  the  Congress  hereby  de- 
termines that  an  unemployment  rate  of  4 
per  centiun  or  less  for  the  clvUian  labor  force 
as  defined  and  measured  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  is  achievable  by  AprU  30, 
1974,  and  is  consistent  with  reasonable  price 
stability.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  and  Congress  should  undertake 
such  policies  and  enact  such  legislation  as 
may  be  necessary  to  achieve  a  rate  of  un- 
employment of  4  per  centum  or  less  not 
later  than  AprU  30,  1974." 

DErrNmoN  or  sitbstandaro  earnings 

Sec  4.  Section  203(d)  of  the  Economic 
StabUlzatlon  Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "The  President  shall  prescribe 
regulations  defining  for  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection  the  term-  'substandard  earnings", 
but  In  no  case  shaU  such  term  be  defined  to 
mean  earnings  less  than  those  resiUtlng 
from  a  wage  or  salary  rate  which  yields  $3.50 
per  hour  or  less." 

CLABXnCATION     OF     AtTTHOEITY     CXINTERREO     BY 
ACT 

Sec.  6.  Section  203  of  the  Economic  Sta- 
bUlzatlon Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(J)  Nothing  in  this  title  may  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  or  require  the  withhold- 
ing or  reservation  of  any  obllgational  author- 
ity provided  by  law  or  of  any  funds  appro- 
priated under  such  authority." 

PUBLIC  DISCLOSURE 

Sec.  6.  Section  205  of  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act  of  1970  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "All"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion  (b).  all";   and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Any  business  enterprise  subject  to 
the  reporting  requirements  under  section 
130.21(b)  of  the  regulations  of  the  Cost  of 
Living  CouncU  In  effect  on  January  11,  1973, 
shall  make  public  any  report  so  required 
which  covers  a  period  during  which  that 
business  enterprise  charges  a  price  for  a  sub- 
stantial product  which  exceeds  by  more  than 
1.5  per  centum  the  price  lawfiUly  in  effect 
for  such  product  on  January  10,  1973,  or  cm 
the  date  twelve  months  preceding  the  end  of 
such  p>eriod.  whichever  Is  later.  As  used  in 
this  subsection,  the  term  'substantial  prod- 
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uct'  means  any  single  product  oi 
which  accounted  Tor  5  per  centum  oi 
the  gross  sales  or  revenues  of  a  bur 
terprlse  In  Its  most  recent  full  fiscal 

FOOD   PRICES 

Sec.  7.  Section  216  of  the  EconomK  Stabili- 
zation Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by  aiding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  The  President  shall  transmit  quarter- 
ly reports  to  the  Congress  not  la  er  than 
thirty  days  after  the  close  of  each  quarter 
describing  the  rate  of  change  In  fo<<l  prices 
by  category  of  food,  the  reasons  for  i  my  such 
change,  and  the  actions  he  has  take  i  or  rec- 
ommends to  the  Congress  to  be  (aken  to 
stabilize  food  prices." 

EXTENSION   OF   ACT 

Sec.  8.  Section  218  of  the  Economic 
llzatlon  Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by 
out  "April  30.  1973"  and  "May  1, 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "April  30 
"May  1,  1974",  respectively. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  t  he  con- 
sideration of  S.  398,  Mr.  MichaA  Burns 
and  Mr.  Elwin  Skiles.  of  the  riinority 
staff,  be  granted  the  privilege  of  t  le  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  tl  ne  con- 
sumed by  the  quorum  and  pursua  it  to  my 
request  not  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Withaut  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceede( .  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  orde  ■  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Abourezk).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Preside  at.  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  bill  1  las  been 
laid  down  and  is  now  before  the  Senate; 
is  that  not  correct?        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct;  and  time  is  under  contro  . 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Presiditnt,  will 
the  Chair  inform  me  as  to  the  tii  ne  limi- 
tation. I  understand  we  have  3  1  lOurs  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Three  hours  is  correct,  to 
be  equally  divided  between  tht  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  uid  my- 
self. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  recall  that 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanim(Jus  con- 
sent that  the  following  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Hanking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  be  allowed 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  c  jnsider- 
ation  of  the  bill : 

Dudley  L.  O'Neal,  Jr.,  Reginald  V, .  Barnes, 
Kermeth  A.  McLean,  Stephen  J.  Paradise, 
Michael  E.  Bums,  T.  J.  Oden. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Before  the  Senator  from  jLlabama 
proceeds,  the  Chair  would  like  to  state 
the  agreement  for  debate  on  the  pending 
bill. 

Time  for  debate  on  the  bill  will  be 
limited  to  3  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas    (Mr.  Tower)    and   the  Senator 
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from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  ;  with 
time  on  the  so-called  Proxmire  prenoti- 
flcation  amendment  limited  to  2  hours 
and  a  3-hour  limitation  on  the  so-called 
Proxmire  freeze  amendment;  with  time 
on  all  other  amendments  limited  to  1 
hour,  and  time  on  any  amendment  to  an 
amendment,  debatable  motion  or  appeal 
limited  to  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  there  not  another 
feature  in  there,  that  any  amendment 
would  have  to  be  germane? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
another  feature,  and  the  Chair  thanks 
the  Sentor  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  could  that 
unanimous-consent  agreement  be  modi- 
fled  to  state  that  if  any  amendment  of- 
fered is  acceptable  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  but  is  not  ac- 
ceptable to  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, then  the  ranking  minority  member 
should  control  the  time  in  opposition  to 
any  amendment?  Would  that  not  be 
agreeable? 

Mr.   SPARKMAN.   Absolutely. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  today,  S.  398, 
would  extend  and  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970.  This  act  is  the 
act  which  gives  the  President  authority 
to  issue  such  orders  and  regulations  as 
he  may  deem  appropriate  to  stabilize 
prices,  rents,  wages,  and  salaries. 

The  Economic  Stabilization  Act  was 
first  used  by  the  President  in  August 
1971,  when  he  imposed  a  90-day  freeze 
on  all  wages,  salaries,  rents,  and  prices. 
On  October  7,  1971,  the  President  an- 
nounced his  post  freeze  economic  pro- 
gram. This  phase  11  program  went  into 
effect  on  November  14,  1971.  Under  the 
phase  n  program,  the  President  ap- 
pointed a  Cost  of  Living  Council,  a  Price 
Commission  and  a  Pay  Board  to  imple- 
ment his  program. 

On  January  11,  1973,  the  President  an- 
nounced a  change  in  the  phase  n  pro- 
gram and  implemented  phase  in.  The 
phase  HI  program  envisions  voluntary 
controls  on  certain  segments  of  the  econ- 
omy with  the  eventual  moving  back  to  an 
economy  completely  free  of  any  type  of 
wage,  salary,  rent,  or  price  control.  Under 
this  new  program,  the  only  administra- 
tive body  would  be  the  Cost  of  Living 
Coimcil.  The  Pre.=;ident  has  abolished  the 
Price  Commission  and  the  Pay  Board  as 
constituted  imder  the  phase  n  program. 
Under  existing  law  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act  of  1970  would  expire  on 
April  10,  1973.  In  order  for  the  President 
to  carry  out  his  phase  m  program,  it  is 
necessary  that  his  authority  under  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  be  extended. 
He  has  requested  an  extension  to 
April  30, 1974. 

As  introduced,  S.  398  provided  only  for 
a  simple  extension  of  1  year  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act.  After  careful 
consideration,  the  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee  agreed  to  six 
amendments  to  the  bill.  I  would  now  like 
to  briefly  discuss  the  provision  of  the 
bill  as  amended  by  the  committee. 


Section  1  states  that  the  short  title  is 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1973. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  provide  leg- 
islative authority  for  the  President  to 
establish  priorities  of  use  and  an  alloca- 
tion system  of  supplies  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts in  order  to  meet  essential  needs 
for  those  products  in  the  various  sections 
of  the  country  and  to  prevent  anti-com- 
petitive effects  which  might  well  develop 
from  shortages  of  petroleum  products. 
The  committee  recognized  that  the  long 
term  answer  to  the  current  fuel  short- 
age in  some  areas  of  our  country  is  to 
increase  overall  supplies.  On  a  short  term 
basis,  however,  the  committee  recognized 
the  necessity  of  providing  legislative  au- 
thority to  the  President  to  assure  that 
sufficient  supplies  of  petroleum  products 
be  made  available  to  consumers  this  year. 

Section  3  would  provide  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  President  and 
the  Congress  should  undertake  such  poli- 
cies and  enact  such  legislation  as  may 
be  necessary  to  achieve  a  rate  of  unem- 
ployment of  4  percent  or  less  not  later 
than  April  30,  1974.  This  would  establish 
a  goal  for  the  President  and  the  Congress 
to  work  toward  during  the  coming  year 
regarding  unemployment.  It  Is  the  view 
of  the  committee  that  if  proper  steps  are 
taken  by  both  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress,  this  goal  of  a  4  percent  imemploy- 
ment  rate  is  achievable  and  is  consistent 
with  reasonable  price  stability. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  would  exempt 
workers  earning  less  than  $3.50  an  hour 
from  wage  controls.  Present  regulations 
set  the  low  income  exemption  from  wage 
controls  at  $2.75  per  hour.  This  figure  of 
$2.75  per  hour  is  based  on  family  income 
rather  than  individual  Income.  The  com- 
mittee believes  and  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  act  will  show  that  this  low 
wage  exemption  should  be  applicable  to 
individual  income  rather  than  to  family 
Income.  The  $3.50  figure  contained  in  the 
amendment  would  enable  a  worker  to 
earn  an  amoimt  equal  to  the  amoimt 
fixed  by  the  Department  of  Labor  as  the 
amount  to  maintain  a  minimum  adequate 
standard  of  living  for  a  family  of  four. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  is  designed  to 
make  it  clear  that  It  is  not  the  Intent  of 
the  Congress  for  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  either  to  authorize  or  to  require 
the  President  to  impound  or  withhold 
fimds  which  have  been  appropriated  by 
Congress.  In  a  recent  report  submitted 
to  Congress  by  the  OfiBce  of  Management 
and  Budget  one  of  the  legal  justifications 
cited  as  authority  of  the  President's  re- 
cent action  in  curtailing  and  cutting  off 
various  Federal  housing  programs  and 
impounding  the  funds  which  were  ap- 
propriated for  them  was  section  203  of 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act.  The  leg- 
islative history  of  this  act  clearly  shows 
that  Congress  did  not  consider  that  this 
legislation  could  or  would  be  used  by  the 
President  for  this  purpose.  This  amend- 
ment clearly  states  that  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  is  not  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  legal  basis  for  presidential  Im- 
poundment of  funds  and  termination  of 
programs  passed  by  the  Congress. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  would  require  any 
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business  that  is  subject  to  the  reporting 
requirements  of  the  regulations  issued 
by  the  Cost  of  Living  Coimcil  to  make 
public  such  reports  covering  a  period  in 
which  that  business  enterprise  increased 
the  price  of  a  substantial  product  by  more 
than  1.5  percent  over  the  price  legally 
in  effect  for  such  product  on  January  10, 
1973.  "'Substantial  product"  is  defined  in 
the  amendment  as  any  single  product  or 
service  which  accounted  for  5  percent  or 
more  of  the  gross  sales  revenues  of  a 
business  enterprise  in  its  most  recent 
full  fiscal  year. 

Section  7  of  the  bill  would  require  the 
President  to  issue  a  quarterly  report  to 
the  Congress  stating  the  actions  he  has 
taken  and  the  recommendations  he  has 
made  in  regard  to  the  price  of  food. 

Section  8  of  the  bill  would  extend  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  for  1  year  to 
April  30, 1974. 

The  committee  considered  an  amend- 
ment which  would  impose  Federal  rent 
controls.  This  amendment  was  defeated 
by  a  tie  vote  of  the  committee.  In  this 
connection  I  might  point  out  that  the 
President  has  authority  under  this  act  to 
impose  rent  controls.  Secretary  Shultz 
told  the  committee  that  if  rents  become  a 
general  problem,  they  would  reconsider 
the  imposition  of  rent  controls  under 
phase  III. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  act  favorably  on  this  bill  as  reported 
by  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  bill  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
of  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Section  1. — cites  the  Act  as  the  "Economic 
Stabilization  Act  Amendments  of  1973." 

Section  2. — Gives  authority  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  set  priorities  of  use  and  systematic 
allocation  of  petroleum  products. 

Section  3. — Sets  a  maximum  unemploy- 
ment goal  of  4%  by  April  30,  1974.  Declares 
It  Is  sense  of  Congress  that  the  President 
and  Congress  should  pursue  policies  to  re- 
duce the  rate  of  unemployment  to  4%  by  the 
end  of  April,  1974. 

Section  4. — Changes  the  regulatory  defini- 
tion of  the  "working  poor"  from  those  earn- 
ing 92.75  an  hour  to  those  earning  $3.50  an 
hour. 

Section  5. — Establishes  that  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  does  not  authorize  the 
President  to  withhold  or  reserve  any  obllga- 
tlonal  authority  or  any  funds  appropriated 
under  such  authority. 

Section  6. — Requires  business  enterprises 
making  price  reports  to  make  such  reports 
public  If  the  price  Increase  Is  more  than  1.5 
per  centum  over  the  price  lawfully  In  effect 
for  such  product  on  Jan.  11, 1973. 

Section  7. — Requires  President  quarterly 
to  submit  report  on  food  prices  and  what 
action  has  been  taken  or  recommended  ac- 
tion to  be  taken  to  stabilize  such  prices. 

Section  8. — Extends  Act  for  a  period  of  one 
year,  from  AprU  30,  1973,  to  AprU  30,  1974. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs Committee,  under  the  very  able 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama,  has  reported  the  bill 
which  Senator  Sparkman  and  I  Intro- 
duced to  extend  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 


tion Act  from  April  30,  1973  to  April  30, 
1974.  The  wage-price  controls  program 
established  by  the  President  in  August  of 
1971  has  been  successful  in  getting  con- 
trol of  cost-push  inflation  and  knocking 
out  the  bulk  of  the  inflationary  expecta- 
tion problem.  The  types  of  price  increases 
that  have  occurred  in  recent  months  have 
essentially  been  due  to  Increased  demand 
for  certain  foodstuffs,  which  is  not  the 
type  of  inflation  that  wage-price  controls 
can  deal  with.  Only  increased  supplies 
will  resolve  that  particular  price  problem, 
and  extensive  Federal  supply  encourage- 
ment actions  have  already  been  taken. 

The  use  of  wage-price  controls  in  a  free 
society  can  only  be  justified  to  deal  with 
an  emergency  situation  where  cost-push 
forces  and  inflationary  expectations  are 
creating  an  inflationary  spiral.  This  sit- 
uation has  been  satisfactorily  dealt  with, 
and  the  President  has  wisely  moved  to- 
ward decontrol  with  Phase  III.  We  hear 
some  call  now,  however,  for  reimposition 
of  various  aspects  of  Phase  II  controls, 
largely  because  of  concern  about  relative 
shortages  of  certain  products,  principally 
food,  rental  housing  units  in  some  areas, 
lumber,  and  petroleum  products.  The  fact 
should  be  made  very  clear  at  the  outset 
that  reimposing  Phase  II  control  on  sec- 
tors of  the  economy  that  are  faced  with  a 
shortage  problem  will  not  resolve  those 
problems.  They  can  only  serve  to  make 
them  more  severe  by  preventing  full  dol- 
lar demand  from  drawing  new  produc- 
tive resources  into  play  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mand for  such  products.  The  Senate 
should  resist  the  seemingly  attractive 
short-run  solution  to  specific  economic 
problems  of  imposing  mandatory  wage  or 
price  controls  or  rationing  on  the  affected 
sectors:  we  must  look  to  the  long-run 
strengths  of  a  free  market  economy  to 
supply  the  goods  and  services  that  Amer- 
icans want  in  the  quantities  that  they 
want. 

There  are  a  number  of  issues  that  have 
been  raised  in  committee  In  the  form  of 
amendments,  some  of  which  were 
adopted  and  the  two  major  ones  of  which 
were  rejected,  those  two  being  the  rent 
controls  amendment  and  the  prenotifl- 
cation  amendment.  The  more  bound  by 
inflexible  prescriptions  and  proscriptions 
that  the  bill  becomes,  the  less  useful  the 
act  will  be  as  a  policy  tool  to  deal  with 
a  very  complex  and  constantly  changing 
economic  situation.  I  will  reserve  for  the 
time  being  my  comments  on  amendments 
which  will  be  brought  up  today  and  to- 
morrow, but  I  will  include  here  for  the 
record  comments  on  some  of  the  amend- 
ments already  adopted  in  committee 
which  I  think  were  unwise  and  should 
not  be  included  in  this  legislation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  printed 
views  from  the  committee  report  dealing 
with  the  $3.50  working  poor  standard, 
unemployment  target  of  4  percent,  and 
rationing  of  petroleum  products  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  committee  report  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

$3.50    WORKING    POOB    STANDABD 

The  Committee  adopted  a  proposal  to 
change  by  statute  the  reg\ilatory  definition 
of  the  working  poor,  who  are  exempted  In 
the  Stabilization  Act,  from  those  earning 
$2.76  per  hour  to  those  earning  $3.60  per 


hour.  The  utilization  of  a  $3.50  definition  for 
the  worldng  poor  would  pose  a  severe  problem 
for  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  In  Its  program 
to  achieve  economic  stabUlty.  The  use  of  this 
stralght-tlme  hourly  rate  exempts  over  one- 
half  of  the  nonsupervlsory  private  nonfarm 
labor  force  from  the  wage  guidelines.  More- 
over, In  the  particularly  troublesome  health 
and  food  Industries,  which  are  under  manda- 
tory controls,  over  eighty  percent  of  the  non- 
supervisory  workforce  would  be  exempt  from 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Program.  Other 
low-wage  Industries  such  as  apparel,  textiles, 
leather  products,  and  services  may  become 
problems  with  the  $3.50  definition  of  the 
working  poor. 

In  addition,  certain  occupational  cate- 
gories win  have  wage  scales  which  are  well 
below  $3.50  per  hour  and,  consequently, 
would  not  be  subject  to  any  effective  limits, 
while  other  occupational  categories  In  the 
same  firms  or  units  would  remain  subject  to 
the  stabilization  standards.  In  Industries 
»-lth  higher  levels  of  compensation,  the  use 
of  a  $3.50  cutoff  is  likely  to  produce  serious 
Intra-unlt  distortions  by  creating  problems 
of  wage  compression.  Thus,  by  producing 
Imbalances  within  the  economy,  the  $3.50 
definition  of  the  working  poor  Is  likely  to  In- 
hibit the  Cost  of  Living  Council's  efforts  to 
attain  wage  and  price  stability.  Increased  In- 
flation throughout  the  economy  would  re- 
duce the  purchasing  power  of  the  wages  of 
all  workers  so  that  those  with  the  lowest 
wage  rates  would  be  the  most  adversely  af- 
fected. Raising  the  low-wage  exemption  level 
too  high,  consequently,  would  hurt  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  those  lower  wage  workers 
for  whom  the  low-wage  exemption  was  pre- 
sumably designed. 

tTNEMPLOYMENT    TARGET    OP    4    PERCENT 

The  Committee  adopted  an  amendment 
setting  a  target  of  4%  for  unemployment  by 
the  end  of  1973.  and  Instructing  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  action  to  reach  that  goal. 

The  goals  of  economic  policy  are  more 
complex  and  diverse  than  simply  attaining 
a  certain  unemployment  figure.  Precision  In 
specifying  an  unemployment  goal  without 
regard  to  other  economic  goals  has  been 
avoided  since  the  enactment  of  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946,  for  fear  that  such  a 
single-minded  pursuit  of  low  unemployment 
would  mean  that  collateral  goals,  such  as 
price  stability,  would  be  sacrificed.  At  the 
present  time  of  concern  about  restoring  price 
stability.  It  would  be  particularly  unhealthy 
to  focus  all  efforts  on  reducing  unemploy- 
ment to  a  specified  figure,  to  the  neglect  of 
other  economic  problems  that  also  affect  the 
welfare  of  the  American  people.  Inflation  and 
Its  effects  on  those  on  fixed  Incomes  and  on 
the  long-run  ability  of  the  economy  to  reach 
stable  full -employment  cannot  be  thrust 
aside  for  a  short-run.  all-out  course  of  action 
against  unemployment.  We  have  to  have  a 
balanced  set  of  national  policies  to  achieve 
constant  progress  against  all  of  the  problems 
that  we  face,  and  while  we  can  aU  agree 
that  one  of  our  most  Important  Intermedlate- 
to-long  term  goals  Is  to  get  unemployment 
down  to  4""o  and  below,  we  cannot  simply 
Instruct  the  President  to  drop  everything 
else  and  go  after  that  one  goal  for  Immediate 
window-dressing  results. 

There  are  steps  that  can  be  and  have 
been  taken  toward  reducing  unemployment, 
particularly  in  developing  appropriate  train- 
ing programs  and  establishing  computerized 
Job  banks.  If  Congress  would  build  the  ra- 
tional feature  of  a  differential  rate  In  the 
minimum  wage  law  as  It  applies  to  teen- 
agers, a  substantial  portion  of  those  presently 
unemployed  would  be  placed  In  Jobs.  House- 
hold services  and  general  skilled  repair  work, 
so  much  needed  In  this  day  of  working  fam- 
ilies and  extensive  appliance  and  auto  utUl- 
zatlon.  beg  to  be  performed  by  anyone  today 
willing  to  devote  some  time  and  effort  to 
learning  and  practicing  these  professions. 
We   can  cure  unemployment,  but  moat  of 
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the  actions  to  accomplish  this  take 
must  be  meshed  in  with  all  other 
policies  of  the  government.  After 
that  we  wanted   to  do  was  reduc^ 
ployment  Immediately,  we  could 
into  deficit  and  put  all  the  unemployed 
government  payrolls.  Obviously,  su^h 
gle-mlnded  policy  would  Involve 
in    other    areas,    and    simply 
truth  of  the  fact  that  we  cannot 
single  economic  result  as  the  alpha 
omega  of  governmental  policy,  sis 
ment  would  seem  to  have  us  do 

RATIONING  or  PKTROLEtTM    PROOtCTS 

The   Committee   adopted   an   amendment 
which  empowers  the  President  to  ' 
a  system  of  priorities  of  use"  and 
for    ■■systematic    allocation    of 
petroleum   products   In   order   to 
essential   needs  of   various   section^ 
nation.  ..."  While  there  can  be 
emergencies    where    federal 
grams  become  necessary.  It  would 
in  a  peacetime  period  where  the 
system  is  healthy  and  is  capable  of 
Ing  the  resources  needed  to  meet 
mands  of  its  consumers  and  econor  ilc 
we  should  avoid  the  rather  drastip 
rationing.    The    market    price    sy 
proven  to  be  the  best  allocation 
history,  and  attempts  to  deal  with 
by  Intervening  in  that  system  with 
price    controls    and /or    rationing 
ments  have  traditionally  resulted 
shortages  than  were   in  existence 
with. 

We  must  face  the  basic  economic 
life  In  the  country  that  rising  market 
are  the  best  means  we  have  to 
the  Investment  needed  to  produce 
the  goods  and  services  that  are  In 
Ing  demand.  In  the  case  of  petrole  im 
ucts.  the   best  long  range  solutlop 
shortages  that  may  develop  Is  to 
oil   industry  to  earn   market  prices 
would  be  sufBclent  to  Justify 
vestment  In  exploration  and  in 
faculties  and  to  encourage  Investdr 
to  come  to  the  firms  In  the  Industr] 
Ing  will  effectively  detract  from 
price  level  and  deter  the  Investments 
we  want  to  encourage. 
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Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  1 
the  Senator  from  Utah  such 
may  require. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President 
to  express  my  support  for  the 
of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
enactment  of  this  legislation 
an  orderly  transition  from 
phase  in  of  the  President's 
nomic  policy.  It  Is  the  next 
in  the  President's  program 
decontrol  from  the  strong 
mandatory  wage  and  price 
plemented  in  August  of  1971. 

Phase  HI  is  not  a  radical 
from  the  goals  embodied  in 
II,   Instead  It  is   a  shift  in 
Greater  stress  will  be  placed  on 
cooperation  by  all  segments  of 
The  standards  of  phase  in  wli: 
marlly  self-administered, 
labor  will  be  able  to  determine 
selves  what  conduct  conforms 
to  the  established  guides.  Only 
instances  when  there  is  obvious 
for  the  guidelines  will  the 
emment   exercise  Its   authorlt;' 
mandatory  ru'es. 

I  am  confident  that  there  will 
need  for  the  use  of  mandatory 
cause  people  want  Inflation 
clear  to  all  that  nobody  wins 
tinuous    sniral    of    soaring 
wages.  With  a  cooperative 
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certain  that  the  President's  goal  of  get- 
ting the  rate  of  inflation  down  to  2y2 
percent  by  the  end  of  the  year  can  be 
achieved. 

While  it  Is  obvious  that  some  of  the 
trouble  spots  that  existed  \mder  phase  n 
will  remain  under  phase  m,  the  center- 
piece to  the  success  of  this  program  has 
got  to  be  responsible  Government  ac- 
tion. Discipline  must  be  maintained  to 
stay  within  the  President's  proposed 
budget.  Failure  to  follow  policy  of  fiscal 
responsibility  will  in  large  part  offset 
the  positive  effects  achieved  under  phase 
landn. 

To  complement  a  program  of  respon- 
sible fiscal  budgeting,  action  is  also  be- 
ing taken  that  will  help  reduce  prices  in 
the  lingering  trouble  spots,  particularly 
food,  health  care,  and  construction.  The 
creation  of  a  Cabinet  level  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Coimcil  Committee  on  Food  and  a 
nongovernmental  Pood  Industry  Ad- 
visory Committee  will  provide  a  means  of 
examining  every  possible  method  of  curb- 
ing rising  food  prices.  The  implementa- 
tion of  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions and  the  effect  of  actions  already 
taken  by  the  Nixon  administration 
should  result  in  a  downward  movement 
in  food  prices  by  mid-year. 

As  I  have  mentioned.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  complete  confidence  that  the 
guidelines  and  policies  of  phase  ni  will 
be  able  to  bring  the  economy  closer  to  the 
President's  goal  of  2  V2 -percent  inflation 
rate.  However,  these  policies  can  only  be 
successful  if  they  are  not  made  un- 
workable by  statutory  restrictions  that 
will  inhibit  the  flexible  nature  of  the 
overall  program. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  opposed  to  several 
of  the  amendments  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee and  to  many  that  have  been  dis- 
cussed and  rejected  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  me  time 
onthebUl? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  How  much  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Twenty  minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  20  minutes  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
great  respect  for  my  colleagues  who 
have  already  spoken,  but  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  this  is  a  weak  bill. 

Phase  m  is  a  very,  very  weak  and  in- 
adequate and  ineffective  operation,  and 
I  think  most  economists  and  Investors 
and  others  who  follow  what  is  going 
on — indeed,  many  housewives — now  rec- 
ognize this. 

I  say  that  recognizing  that  the  bill  does 
constitute  an  improvement  over  the  sim- 
ple extension  of  the  Stabilization  Act 
which  came  before  the  committee.  It  is 
improved  in  several  ways. 

No.  1,  the  committee  amended  the 
bill  to  establish  a  goal  of  reducing 
unemployment  to  4  percent  by  the  ex- 
piration of  the  act  in  April  1974;  also, 
to  exempt  workers  earning  less  than 
$3.50  an  hour  from  wage  controls.  That 
is  desirable  and  necessary,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  $3.50  an  hour  these  days 
means  that  If  you  work  2,000  hours  a 
year,  your  annual  income  is  $7,000. 

The  finding  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  that  any  family  making  less 


than  $7,400  a  year  cannot  afford  the 
minimum  essentials  and  is  having  diffi- 
culty making  both  ends  meet.  The  Wage 
Stabilization  Act  should  not  be  used  to 
hold  down  the  income  of  people  with  low 
Incomes. 

To  be  frank,  the  fact  Is  that  this 
amendment  is  not  going  to  result  in 
shsuTJ  increases  for  these  people.  These 
are  the  people  with  the  lowest  wages  in 
the  economy;  they  are  not  organized. 
Under  phase  n  they  were  well  below  the 
guidelines,  and  they  will  continue  to  be 
imder  phase  m. 

However,  it  seemed  that  in  justice  we 
should  not  make  it  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress that  we  would  not  permit  people 
with  substandard  incomes  not  to  have 
the  opi>ortunity  to  improve  their  lot  by 
negotiating  with  an  employer. 

There  was  also  an  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway)  to 
provide  cost  reports  by  large  corpora- 
tions. This  was  a  welcome  improvement. 
We  will  be  in  a  much  better  position  to 
evaluate  price  increases  if  we  have  that 
information  available. 

Also  there  is  a  provision  to  authorize 
the  President  to  ration  petroleum  prod- 
ucts and  a  provision  to  inhibit  impound- 
ment of  funds  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress. All  of  this  is  very  helpful. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  now  to  speak  be- 
cause I  have  an  amendment  pending 
with  a  number  of  cosponsors  that  would 
provide  a  ceiling  on  overall  spending.  I 
do  not  intend  to  press  that  amendment 
on  this  particular  bill.  I  imderstand  I  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  press  that 
amendment  within  the  next  week  or  so. 
I  intend  to  do  so,  and  to  do  so  vigorously. 
I  would  like  to  state  now  precisely  why 
that  amendment  is  necessary  and  ex- 
plain why  I  think  it  is  essential  that  we 
pass  that  kind  of  legislation  if  we  are 
going  to  have  an  effective  Price  Sta- 
bilization Act.  Wage  and  price  controls 
alone  will  not  do  the  job.  Economists, 
both  conservative  and  liberal,  over- 
whelmingly agree.  In  the  25  days  of  testi- 
mony we  heard  in  our  committee  and  the 
many  days  of  testimony  taken  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  it  was  corroborated  again 
and  again  that  price  and  wage  controls 
by  themselves  will  not  do  the  job.  What 
is  needed  is  an  effective  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policy. 

That  means  that  you  have  to  hold 
down  spending.  There  is  little  sympathy 
for  a  tax  increase.  If  we  are  going  to  have 
an  effective  system  of  holding  down 
spending  we  have  to  have  a  fiscal  policy 
that  will  work. 

Anyone  who  thinks  phase  HI  is  work- 
ing now  must  be  In  a  cocoon  completely 
insulating  himself  from  what  is  going  on 
in  the  world.  One  does  not  have  to  go  to 
the  sharp  investors  who  have  driven  the 
dollar  down  and  imdermlned  the  dollar, 
or  required  a  devaluation  on  our  part, 
and  one  does  not  have  to  talk  to  stock 
market  investors  who  are  selling  the 
market  short;  in  spite  of  all  the  encour- 
aging economic  indicators  which  suggest 
the  economy  is  booming,  the  stock  mar- 
ket is  dropping.  Why?  Again  and  again 
we  come  back  to  a  recognition  that  phase 
ni  is  weak;  that  it  will  not  do  the  job 
and  that  we  are  in  for  serious  Inflation. 
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One  does  not  have  to  pay  attention  to 
the  stock  market.  For  those  who  seek 
spectacular  evidence  of  the  weakness  of 
phase  in,  the  most  obvious  evidence  Is  to 
talk  to  the  housewife,  talk  to  your  wives, 
or  go  to  the  store  and  see  what  is  hap- 
pening to  prices. 

Not  only  will  wage-price  controls  fail 
if  we  do  not  have  a  spending  ceiling  or 
effective  fiscal  policy,  but  devaluation 
will  not  work.  All  the  evidence  suggests 
the  reason  devaluation  was  necessary, 
was  the  recognition  by  foreign  investors 
that  the  anti-inflation  policy  in  the 
United  States  was  weak  and  not  work- 
ing, that  the  timing  of  the  administra- 
tion in  dropping  phase  II  was  a  serious 
blunder.  To  drop  it  as  sharply  as  they 
did  was  a  serious  mistake. 

Without  a  spending  ceiling,  our  fiscal 
policy  is  expansionary,  inflationary.  The 
anti-inflation  burden  falls  heavily  then 
on  monetary  policy.  Monetary  policy 
works  through  our  credit  policy  and  con- 
trol of  the  money  supply.  It  manifests  it- 
self in  interest  rates.  When  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  wants  to  slow  down  credit 
they  raise  the  interest  rate.  Borrowers 
are  then  less  inclined  to  borrow  and  to 
spend.  Sharply  restraining  monetary  po- 
licy can  have  a  devastating  effect  on 
housing  because  interest  is  so  important 
in  buying  a  house. 

The  monetary  policy  adopted  in  the 
credit  crunch  of  1966  cut  housing  starts 
to  an  annual  rate  of  less  than  1  million 
a  year  and  resulted  in  full-fledged  de- 
pression in  housing  and  was  a  disaster. 
Every  time  we  have  had  a  credit  crimch 
housing  has  suffered. 

State  and  local  governments  are  un- 
able to  justify  going  to  the  market  when 
interest  rates  are  high  to  borrow  money 
to  build  schools  and  hospitals  and  other 
facilities  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments need. 

When  fiscal  policy  is  weak  because  we 
are  spending  too  much,  there  is  terrific 
pressure  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  have  a  restraining  monetary  policy 
with  high  interest  rates,  and  a  devastat- 
ing effect  on  housing.  State  and  local 
governments,  and  also  on  the  farmers. 
Farmers  are  the  most  conspicuous  bor- 
rowers and  debtors  In  our  society.  Sena- 
tors who  have  farmers  in  their  States 
need  only  talk  to  those  farmers  to  find 
out  why  it  has  hurt  them.  Few  of  them 
are  able  to  pay  for  farm  Improvements 
without  borrowing  and  so  high  interest 
rates  hit  them.  A  loose  fiscal  policy  that 
throws  the  anti-inflation  based  on  mon- 
etary policy  is  boimd  to  hurt  farmers 
badly. 

I  want  to  emphasize  especially  that 
congressional  action  on  a  ceiling  soon 
is  essential.  We  have  to  act  now  to  assure 
the  coimtry  that  we  mean  business  about 
stemming  inflation.  Wholesale  prices  rose 
in  December  at  a  record  rate.  They  rose 
even  more  sharply  in  January,  and  they 
rose  at  a  heartbreaking  rate  in  February. 
One  can  say  all  he  wishes  about  the  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  food,  but  those 
wholesale  price  increases  were  not  con- 
fined to  food. 

The  industrial  price  was  up  12  percent, 
the  biggest  increase  in  more  than  22 
years.  This  was  an  Increase  in  basic  prod- 
ucts:  lumber,  steel,  nonferrous  metals 


that  go  into  the  construction  of  every- 
thing we  buy  in  the  United  States.  There 
Is  no  way,  with  that  great  wholesale 
price  increase  that  we  suffered,  that  we 
can  prevent  that  increase  being  reflected 
in  higher  consumer  prices  in  April,  May, 
June,  and  July.  That  is  inevitable  unless 
we  act  with  great  force. 

We  heard  complaints  from  the  house- 
wives but  as  they  say  in  an  old  song, 
"Baby,  you  ain't  seen  nothing  yet,"  be- 
cause we  are  going  to  have  consumer 
price  increases  in  the  cost  of  food  In 
April.  May.  and  June.  EJventually  Con- 
gress may  be  driven  to  adopt  another 
amendment  I  have,  that  I  may  press 
at  the  end  of  the  bill,  providing  for  an 
across-the  board  freeze  on  prices,  wages, 
and  profits. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
say  there  are  more  specific  reasons  why 
we  should  consider  a  spending  ceiling 
now,  and  a  ceiling  below  what  President 
Nixon  proposed.  As  I  go  around  my 
State  I  find  many  people  think  the  issue 
is  that  the  President  is  proposing  to  hold 
down  spending  and  Congress  is  propos- 
ing to  increase  it. 

All  of  us  who  have  refiected  on  this 
question  recognize  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  It  is  true  that  Congress  would  like 
to  increase  spending  in  some  areas  sub- 
stantially above  what  the  President 
would  like,  but  there  has  been  no  case 
made  that  the  position  of  Congress  in 
overall  spending  would  result  in  spend- 
ing higher  than  the  President  has 
proposed. 

I  am  convinced,  from  talking  to  my 
colleagues  on  the  Democratic  side — and 
I  am  sure  that  it  is  true  on  the  Republi- 
can side — that  we  intend  to  hold  down 
the  President's  spending,  not  alone  to 
what  the  President  has  proposed,  but  be- 
low what  he  has  proposed. 

If  we  go  along  with  the  higher  ceiling 
the  President  has  proposed,  it  will  be 
another  reason  why  the  stock  market, 
foreign  investors,  and  others  are  so 
sure  the  United  States  is  embarked  on 
an  inflationary  policy.  I  say  that  because 
the  President's  proposal  is  to  increase 
spending  by  IV2  percent.  That  is  one  of 
the  biggest  percentage  increases  by  any 
President.  It  is  a  $1£  billion  increase  in 
1974  over  1973,  and  it  comes  on  top  of 
an  economy  that  is  already  overheated, 
and  it  comes  under  circumstances  in 
which  we  are  going  to  have  a  particu- 
larly big  deficit  in  the  first  half  of  calen- 
dar 1973.  It  comes  on  top  of  income  tax 
refunds  that  are  very  substantial,  over 
$20  billion  that  people  will  have  and  are 
likely  to  spend  in  the  next  few  months 
and  push  up  prices. 

Any  ceiling  amendment  should  be  of- 
fered and  passed  before  the  fiscal  year 
starts.  The  earlier  the  better.  If  we  wait 
until  the  new  year,  it  will  be  argued 
that  2  or  3  months  are  needed  for 
the  agencies  to  get  ready  and  that  12 
months'  cuts  will  have  to  be  made  in 
9  months  or  less.  The  ceiling  must  be 
established  early. 

I  found  that  out,  much  to  my  un- 
happiness,  last  year,  when  I  tried  to  im- 
pose a  ceiling  on  defense  spending.  I 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  do  it  when 
the  June  30  date  is  here.  We  have  to  go 
on  with  our  commitments  and  ration 


that  over  the  rest  of  the  period.  We  can- 
not wait  imtil  June  30,  because  Appro- 
priations Committees  are  acting  now  on 
appropriation  measures,  and  those  com- 
mitments that  are  made  in  the  appro- 
priation bills  are  going  to  be  buttoned  in 
to  our  prospective  fiscal  program  within 
the  next  few  weeks. 

In  the  economic  report,  the  President 
himself  urged  that  Congress  take  action 
on  a  spending  ceiling  before  we  act  on 
any  money  bills,  and  the  President  in 
that  statement  is  absolutely  correct. 

Second,  the  economic  stabilization  bill 
is  an  excellent  vehicle.  The  world  is 
waiting  for  a  sign  that  the  United  States 
means  business  about  inflation.  The  onr 
thing  Congress  can  do  is  limit  overall 
spending.  We  cannot,  after  all,  enforce 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act.  That  has 
to  be  done  by  the  President.  But  we 
can  put  into  effect  an  overall  ceiling  on 
spending. 

As  I  have  said,  I  do  not  intend  to  offer 
the  amendment  to  this  bill.  I  can  justify 
it,  but  I  am  withholding  it,  because  I  have 
been  assured  by  Senators  that  they  will 
support  it  if  I  can  offer  it  to  another 
bill. 

Third,  the  excellent  proposals  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget  will  not 
affect  this  year.  They  affect  next  year. 
But  the  spending  issue  is  here  and  now. 
We  cannot  wait  a  year  before  we  act. 

Fourth — and  this  is  something  that 
very  few  people  in  the  press  and  the 
many  people  in  Congress  do  not  really 
appreciate — the  only  way  Congress  can 
control  spending  is  by  a  ceiling  on  spend- 
ing or  outlays — not  obligational  author- 
ity, but  outlays.  The  distinction  is  very 
important.  It  is  said  that  in  order  to 
cut  spending  by  $1,  we  have  to  cut  appro- 
priations by  $3.  What  we  would  have  to 
do  is  cut  the  President's  authority  to 
spend  money  appropriated  in  the  past 
and  that  will  be  appropriated  this  year. 
This  year's  spending  is  largely  made  up 
of  past  appropriations  and  past  spending 
authority.  To  affect  the  present,  we  must 
have  a  ceiling  on  outlays,  not  just  a 
limit  on  appropriations,  because  all  this 
is  a  limit  on  spending.  It  is  a  limit  on 
the  President's  powers.  It  does  not  give 
him  more  power.  It  limits  his  power. 
Without  a  spending  ceiling,  he  could 
spend  much  more  than  $268.7  billion  by 
drawing  from  the  $298.5  billion  in  un- 
spent backlogs  he  has  at  his  disposal. 

I  think  Senators  must  realize  that  we 
are  not  limiting  the  Congress  by  provid- 
ing the  ceiling;  we  are  limiting  the  Presi- 
dent, because,  as  I  say,  he  has  the  discre- 
tion to  spend  or  not  spend.  He  has  al- 
ways had  it.  He  has  it  on  the  basis  of 
past  appropriations.  He  can  postpone  or 
delay.  We  can  limit  the  power  of  the 
President  to  make  that  expenditure— 
his  outlay  power,  by  Imposing  the 
ceiling. 

Finally — and  this  should  be  very  im- 
portant to  every  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate— a  spending  ceiling  below  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  budget  will  go  a  long 
long  way  to  resolve  the  impoimdment 
issue.  If  Congress  limits  spending  to  $265 
billion,  there  is  no  justification  for  the 
President  to  Impoimd  funds  on  grounds 
of  fiscal  responsibility.  Congress  will 
have  been  as  responsible  as  the  Presi- 
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dent — in  fact  more  so  than 
dent.  Then  Congress  has  every 
say    that    our    priorities    as 
worked  out  this  year  shall 
can  then  have  both  the  moral 
nomic  arguments  on  our  side, 
fail  to  enact  a  ceiling,  the 
win  the  spending  fight. 

Some  people  say,  "Let  us  wail 
how  much  we  are  going  to 
and  there,  and  how  much  we 
spend  in  various  areas."  That 
way  budgets  are  arrived  at.  Thit 
the  way  the  President   arrive! 
budget.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
he  arrived  at  the  1972,  1973, 
budgets.  He  arrived  at  that  by 
ing  what  would  be  the  full 
balance.  He  determined  that 
the  wise  level  at  which  to  h&ie 
employment  budget  without  a 
crease.  I  think  that  was  a 
cause  now  we  have  an  overheated 
omy.   an  economy  that  should 
strained,  not  an  economy  that 
expanded  and  stimulated.  For 
son,  I  think  it  is  far  wiser  to 
this  time  a  somewhat  lower 
we  should  start  not  end  the  budget 
ess  with  a  ceiling. 

For  all  the  reasons  I  have 
I  Intend  to  press  hard  for  this 
ment.  I  do  hope  other  Member^ 
Senate  will  support  It.  It  makes 
does  not  restrain  the  Congress, 
President  primarily.  It  serves 
the  world  that  the  Government 
United  States  is  unified  in  Its 
tion  to  have  a  sound  fiscal  policy 

I  want  to  thank  the   Senator 
Alabama  for  yielding  me  20  m 
the  bill;   and  because  I  have 
sured  by  other  Members  of  th« 
that  this  amendment  can  wait 
later  time  if  I  do  not  offer  it 
do  not  intend  to  offer  it  now. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President, 
my  amendments  No.  34  as  I  have 
them,  and  ask  that  they  be  statec 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
wi'l  read  the  amendments. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceedec 
the  amendments. 

Mr.   TOWER.   Mr.   President 
imanimous  consent  that  further 
of  the  amendments  be  dispensed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  are  as  followi 

On  page  4,  line  11,  after  "(b) 

On  page  4,  line  14,  after  "repor^ 
"(except  for  matter  excluded  In 
with  paragraph  (2) )". 

On  page  4,  line  24,  Insert  the 

"(2)    A   business   enterprise    may 
from  any  report  made  public 
paragraph    1    any   Information    or 
ported  to  the  Cost  of  Living  Councl 
etary  In  nature,  which  concerns  or 
the  amount  or  sources  of  Its  incomi  i 
losses,  costs,  or  expenditures  but 
exclude  from  such  report,  data,  or 
tlon,  so  reported,  which  concerns 
to  Its  prices  for  goods  and  services.' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self as  much  time  as  I  may  requl:  e. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tfie  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  intend  to 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this jamend- 
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ment.  I  notice  that  there  are  not  quite 
enough  Members  on  the  floor  to  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  ordered,  but  I  serve  notice 
that  I  will  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  adopted 
an  amendment  to  requirt  that,  for  firms 
with  sales  of  $250,000,000,  if  a  given  prod- 
uct's price  is  increased  at  least  1.5  per- 
cent on  an  annualized  basis,  the  firm's 
quarterly  report  to  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  must  be  published.  Involved  here 
is  the  same  essential  problem  that  is  in- 
volved in  the  prenotiflcation/prior  ap- 
proval/public hearings  amendment 
which  the  committee  rejected,  and  that 
is  the  focusing  of  public  antagonism 
about  price  increases  on  large  firms,  in 
spite  of  any  cost  or  other  justifications 
that  may  attend  them.  The  distortions  of 
economic  behavior  of  the  affected  firms 
in  order  to  avoid  such  public  antagonism 
serves  no  rational  economic  purpose  and 
will  only  lead  to  reduced  production  and 
employment  as  an  iiltimate  result. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Secondly,  there  is  some 
question  whether  the  amendment  im- 
poses a  requirement  on  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  to  publish  information  of  the 
affected  firms  which  is  of  a  proprietary 
nature.  Some  members  of  the  committee 
even  Indicated  that  they  saw  no  public 
purpose  served  by  the  proprietary  in- 
formation concept.  I  feel  that  there  are 
definite  needs  for  the  protection  of  pro- 
prietary information  of  business  firms 
that  comes  to  the  Government,  and  it 
would  be  my  hope  that  this  amendment, 
if  enacted,  Is  not  interpreted  to  override 
the  existing  statutory  protections  for 
such  information  in  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  (5  United  States  Code  552) 
and  the  confidentiality  of  information 
provision  of  the  criminal  laws  title  (18 
United  States  Code  1905) . 

The  type  of  information  which  will  be 
required  to  be  reported  In  phase  m  by 
large  firms  will  Include  detailed  product 
line  information,  profit  margin  informa- 
tion, cost  breakdowns  for  resources  and 
labor  factors  used  In  each  product,  over- 
head information,  productivity  and  vol- 
ume information,  and  so  forth.  Much  of 
this  type  of  Information  is  competitively 
very  sensitive  from  the  standpoint  of 
each  individual  firm,  and  its  disclosure 
to  competitors  will  serve  to  prevent  any 
affected  firm  from  being  able  to  utilize 
its  talents  and  resources  to  produce  de- 
sired goods  and  services  for  the  public 
and  yet  to  derive  entrepreneurial  profits 
from  such  activities. 

In  other  words,  breaching  the  con- 
fidentiality concept  for  such  information 
means  that  the  Government  would  be 
treating  large  business  firms  as  utilities 
whose  cost  and  price  structures  are  public 
property.  The  means  of  keeping  them 
limited  to  nominal  returns  on  capital 
would  simply  be  the  pricing  and  strategy 
actions  of  competitors  after  they  learn 
the  sensitive  cost,  price,  productivity,  and 
market  information  of  the  affected  firms. 
Treating  large  firms  as  utilities  will  only 
serve  to  reduce  their  direct  investment 
of  capital  and  the  public's  passive  invest- 
ment of  capital  in  those  flrmfi,  both  of 
which  will  iiltlmately  reduce  their  ability 
to  produce  the  goods  and  scryices  that 


our  coiintry  needs  in  the  quantities  it 
desires  and  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
labor  force  that  they  can  employ. 

The  amendment  would  also  have  a 
seriously  adverse  impact  on  the  ability 
of  our  firms  to  compete  against  foreign 
business  organizations,  who  would  be  in 
a  pwsltlon  to  know  sensitive  data  about 
our  firms  while  they  themselves  retained 
their  owm  sensitive  data  in  complete 
secrecy.  This  cannot  do  anything  but  in- 
jure our  trade  posture,  both  from  the 
export  and  the  import  sides.  At  this  point 
in  international  economic  developments, 
we  certainly  do  not  want  to  encourage 
such  an  adverse  factor  for  our  trade 
situation. 

I  therefore  offer  my  amendment  No.  34 
to  assure  that  proprietary  information  is 
excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  public 
disclosure  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  this  does  not  wripe  out 
the  present  provision  of  the  bill.  It  simply 
makes  It  possible  to  exclude  information 
which  is  proprietary  in  nature  which,  If 
revealed,  could  work  to  a  competitive  dis- 
advantage for  a  domestic  company  not 
only  in  terms  of  its  operations  in  our  own 
domestic  marketplace,  but  also  in  the  in- 
ternational marketplace  as  well,  because 
this  proprietary  information  would  then 
become  the  knowledge  of  the  foreign 
business  firms  doing  competition  with 
domestic  firms.  It  would  place  our  domes- 
tic firms  at  a  very  serious  competitive 
disadvantage  with  foreign  firms.  In  other 
words,  it  would  give  foreign  competition 
all  of  the  industrial  intelligence  that  they 
need  to  compete  In  an  advantageous  way 
with  American  industry. 

I  therefore  urge  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Maine. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  committee  bill  and  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  that  has 
just  been  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.TowER). 

The  public  disclosure  section  In  the 
committee  bill,  which  I  sponsored  and 
which  the  committee  approved  by  a  9-to- 
4  vote,  makes  an  important  reform  in 
procedures  under  the  Economic  Stabili- 
zation Act.  It  requires  public  disclosure 
of  reports  made  to  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  by  certain  very  large  companies, 
in  the  event  that  such  a  company  raises 
the  price  of  a  substantial  product  by 
more  than  1.5  percent  a  year — the  phase 
in  guideline  on  price  increases.  Under 
present  law,  companies  with  annual  sales 
or  revenues  of  $250  million  a  year  or  more 
are  required  to  report  their  prices,  costs 
and  profits  to  the  Cost  of  Living  Council. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  of  the  bill 
is  to  give  the  public  suflBcient  informa- 
tion to  challenge  excessive  price  increases 
when  they  appear  to  be  unjustified  and 
specifically  to  petition  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  to  take  action  on  the  matter.  I 
think  that  a  disclosure  requirement  of 
the  sort  proposed  here  is  essential  to 
maintain  public  confidence  in  the  ad- 
ministration's anti-lnfiationary  program, 
especially  in  view  of  the  voluntary  nature 
of  controls  under  phase  m. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tow«r)  would  de- 
stroy   the    Intent    of    the    committee 
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amendment.  I  believe  that  It  \a  really 
vital  to  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
to  agree  to  the  committee  amendment. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  public 
disclosure  section  would  require  reveal- 
ing information  that  must  be  kept  con- 
fidential In  order  for  a  company  to  main- 
tain its  competitive  position.  I  disagree 
with  this  contention  on  a  number  of 
counts. 

First,  of  course,  no  company  would 
have  to  reveal  any  information  at  all  if 
it  kept  its  price  increases  on  substantial 
products  below  1.5  percent.  I  have  evelr 
expectation  that  most  large  companies 
will  be  able  to  do  this  and  will  thus  not 
be  affected  at  all  by  the  public  disclosure 
section. 

Second,  the  language  of  the  report  on 
the  bill  makes  it  clear  that  this  section 
does  not  require  any  disclosure  of  legiti- 
mate trade  secrets,  such  as  manufactur- 
ing and  technical  processes,  or  inven- 
tions. And  in  fact,  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council's  forms  do  not  ask  for  any  such 
Information. 

Basically,  this  section  does  no  more 
than  put  large  companies  on  the  same 
basis  as  single  product-line  companies 
that  now  make  public  reports  to  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission.  It 
makes  them  disclose  financial  data  on  a 
product  or  product-line  basis,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  what  many  American 
companies  have  routinely  disclosed 
through  the  SEC  since  1934. 

Incidentally,  there  seems  to  be  some 
confusion  as  to  what  single-product 
means.  The  technical  criterion  which 
the  SEC  uses  is  four-digit  SIC — standard 
industrial  classification — code,  which  re- 
quires breaking  out  specific  products  by 
a  modicum  of  detail,  but  certainly  not 
dowrn  to  a  minute  level.  For  instance,  it 
would  require  that  General  Motors  use 
a  more  specific  classification  than  auto- 
motive products,  which  it  now  uses,  and 
break  out  at  least  costs  and  profits  on 
trucks  and  cars  separately.  On  the  other 
hand.  It  would  certainly  not  go  dowm  to 
brand  name  level.  For  Instance,  Coca- 
Cola  would  have  to  report  its  prices,  costs 
and  profits  for  beverages,  but  certainly 
not  for  Coke  as  distinct  from  Tab. 

Corporations  subject  to  SEC  reporting 
requirements — and  virtually  all  making 
over  $250  million  a  year  fall  into  this 
category— must  file  with  the  SEC  form 
10-K,  which  asks  for  information  on  net 
sales,  major  items  of  cost  and  invest- 
ment, depreciation  and  amortization  of 
plant  and  equipment,  net  income  or  loss 
before  and  after  taxes,  and  earnings  or 
loss  per  share. 

The  Cost  of  Living  Council  has  made 
available  to  me  Its  most  recent  draft  of 
form  CLC-2,  the  proposed  report  of 
prices,  costs,  and  profits.  This  is  the  form 
required  to  be  submitted  quarterly  by 
firms  making  $250  million  or  more  an- 
nually. In  fact,  it  asks  for  very  little  in- 
formation not  demanded  in  some  form 
by  the  SEC's  form  10-K. 

Form  CLC-2  asks  19  questions  on  Its 
first  page.  Of  these  questions,  only  seven 
call  for  financial  information.  Each  one 
of  these  seven  questions  calls  for  infor- 
mation required  to  be  publicly  dis- 
closed by  the  SEC  in  form  10-K,  for  all 
companies,  whether  single  product  line 
companies  or  otherwise. 


Page  2  of  form  CLC-2  asks  10  ques- 
tions for  each  product  line.  Only  two 
of  these — sales  and  cost  justification — 
could  in  any  way  have  ever  been  con- 
sidered confidential.  But  the  sales  fig- 
ures are  already  routinely  made  public 
in  the  case  of  every  single  SIC  code  com- 
pany filing  reports  with  the  SEC.  And 
the  cost  justification  figure  on  page  2, 
which  is  merely  the  result  of  calculations 
on  proposed  schedule  C,  is  almost  iden- 
tical to  the  figures  which  the  Price  Com- 
mission, during  phase  n  routinely  pub- 
lished for  all  tier  I  and  tier  II  companies. 
Schedule  C  of  form  CLC-2  is  entitled 
"Calculation  of  Cost  Justification  To 
Support  Net  Price  Increases."  Schedule 
C  requires  a  breakdown,  on  a  product 
line  basis,  of  nine  cost  factors.  Almost 
every  one  of  the  items  required  by 
schedule  C  is  now,  and  has  been  for 
years,  required  to  be  publicly  disclosed 
by  single  product,  or  single  SIC  code, 
companies  on  SEC  form  10-K.  One  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  is  the  requirement  of 
line  3  of  schedule  C  that  the  company 
differentiate  between  the  costs  of  im- 
ported and  domestic  direct  materials. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  further  that 
the  very  existence  of  the  public  disclosure 
requirement  should  tend  to  hold  down 
some  excessive  price  Increases.  If  large 
companies  are  anxious  to  avoid  disclos- 
ing their  costs  and  profits,  this  will  give 
them  an  incentive  to  stay  within  the  1.5- 
percent  guidelines. 

Incidentally,  I  think  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  largest  corporations  in 
America  will  be  able  to  keep  increases 
of  this  nature  down  to  1.5  percent  this 
year.  After  all,  In  phase  n  a  number  of 
the  same  companies  were  able  to  keep 
prices  in  substantial  categories  of  their 
business  down  to  1.8  percent  pursuant 
to  TLP — term  limit  pricing — agreements 
with  the  Price  Commission.  My  amend- 
ment, without  interfering  with  the  looser 
and  self-administering  aspects  of  phase 
m,  just  gives  these  companies  the  im- 
petus to  keep  price  increases  in  line  with 
phase  in  guidelines — an  Impetus  which 
they  would  not  have  in  the  absence  of 
this  provision. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  impact  of 
public  disclosure  requirement  falls  only 
in  areas  of  great  significance  to  the  econ- 
omy. The  restriction  to  substantial  prod- 
ucts of  firms  with  $250  or  more  in  sales 
and  revenues  means  that  in  the  case  of 
the  smallest  reporting  company,  sales  of 
a  single  product  up  to  $12.5  million  are 
exempt  from  disclosure,  while  for  very 
large  companies  such  as  General  Motors, 
up  to  $1  billion  of  sales  in  a  single  prod- 
uct group  would  be  exempt.  So  what  we 
are  desiling  with  here  are  cases  in  which 
an  increase  in  price  has  a  far-reaching 
effect  on  the  economy,  cases  of  suflScient 
magnitude  that  an  excessive  price  in- 
crease can  contribute  to  the  burden  of 
infiation. 

This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  my 
amendment  would  not  provide  any  ad- 
ditional information  to  the  public,  be- 
yond what  is  already  available.  It  would, 
in  fact,  make  available  information  on 
single  products  or  product  lines  of  large 
companies,  in  detail  which  is  not  open 
to  the  public  now. 

Indications  are  that  the  trend  for  the 
future  is  to  make  product-line  informa- 


tion available  to  the  public  anyway.  The 
PTC  has  three  proposals  now  before  the 
OMB,  any  one  of  which  would,  if  ac- 
cepted, substantially  aid  in  achieving  this 
goal.  And  in  fact,  much  of  the  clamor  for 
product-line  reporting  has  come  from  the 
investment  commimity,  which  sees  this 
as  an  aid  in  making  investment 
decisions. 

So  my  amendment  just  requires  this 
sort  of  disclosure  in  advance  of  expected 
adn:ilnistration  action  along  these  lines — 
and  I  stress,  furthermore,  that  it  requires 
it  only  in  the  event  that  a  large  company 
raises  a  price  on  a  substantial  product 
by  more  than  1.5  percent.  Surely  this  is 
little  enough  protection  to  demand  for 
the  consumer  in  a  period  of  runaway  In- 
flation. 

It  has  been  alleged  more  broadly  that 
public  disclosure  of  information  in  re- 
ports to  the  COLC  would  endanger  the 
viability  and  profitability  of  the  compa- 
nies Involved,  and  thus  that  it  poses  a 
dangerous  threat  to  open  market  com- 
petition. I  do  not  find  this  to  be  the 
case. 

The  competitive  advantage  of  a  firm 
does  not  lie  in  its  cost  and  profit  figures. 
Rather  it  derives  from  such  things  as 
Its  trade  secrets,  Its  secret  processes,  its 
inventions,  the  morale  of  its  workers, 
and  the  better  management  techniques 
of  the  company,  none  of  which  would 
have  to  be  disclosed  under  the  commit- 
tee biU. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  want  to  tell  the 
Senator  from  Maine  that  I  enthusi- 
astically support  his  opposition  to  the 
Tower  amendment.  This  would  knock 
out  the  Hathaway  amendment.  In  fact, 
the  Hathaway  amendment  was  adopted 
In  cojmnittee  by  a  9-to-4  vote  requiring 
limited  clisclosure  on  the  part  of  large 
corporations. 

As  I  understand  It,  the  Senator  has 
made  It  clear  that  the  language  in  the 
bill  at  the  present  time,  the  language 
that  would  be  drastically  modified  by 
Senator  Tower,  does  not  call  for  more 
disclosure  on  the  part  of  big  business 
than  small  single-product  companies 
have  to  disclose  now,  in  an  annual  re- 
port. Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  That  is  correct;  yes. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  there  would  be 
nothing  revolutionary  or  radical  or  new 
about  this;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  just 
puts  the  big  conglomerates  in  the  same 
position  as  the  smaller  businesses  which 
have  to  compete  with  them? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Then,  as  the  Sena- 
tor pointed  out,  the  committee  bill  would 
help  to  maintain  confidence  in  the  fair- 
ness of  the  wage-price  control  program. 
As  I  understand.  It  is  very  difiQcult  for 
labor  to  accept  the  5.5-percent  limit  on 
wage  increases,  particularly  if  they  sus- 
pect that  price  increases  cannot  be  Justi- 
fied and  will  result  In  a  much  bigger 
increase  in  profits. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  language 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine  that  would 
be  deleted  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 
is  to  make  the  facts  clear,  so  that  the 
public  could  have  more  confidence  in  the 
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decision  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
crease  is  justified;  is  that  right? 
Mr.   HATHAWAY.   Yes.   That 
main  purpose  of  the  amendment 

Mr.  PROXMraE.  Finally,  I  thihk 
impact  of  the  Hathaway 
the  bill   is   definitely   antl 
because  to  the  extent  that  the  bl( 
want  to  avoid  disclosure,  they  can 
as  I  understand  the  Senator's 
reads,  by  simply  holding  their 
creases  below  1.5  percent. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  That  is  correct 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  only 
make  the  big  guideline  busting 
that  they  have  to  make  the  disc 
which  the  Senator  requires;  is 
rect? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Yes. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  And  then  onl;  r 
product  accounts  for  5  percent 
of  their  total  revenue.  Actually, 
a  very  lenient  provision,  becausfe 
giant  corporations,  making  a  nunjiber 
products,  many  important  items 
even  account  for  as  much  as  5 
of  sales. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  stand  by  the 
The  vote  in  the  committee  was 
very  decisive,  and  I  think  the 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
useful. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the 
from  Wisconsin. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  also,  a< 
area  of  competition  that  seems  to 
basis  of  the  objection  to  the 
language;  there  are  also  a  lot 
to  indicate  that  competition 
largest  finns  runs  at  a  rather 
and  that  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
causes  for  the  inflation  is  the 
we  do  not  have  enough  competition 
many  areas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine  has 

The  15  minutes  yielded  to 
ator  from  Maine  has  expired. 

Mr.   HATHAWAY.   Will   the 
from  Alabama  yield  5  additionefl 
utes? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Whether 
it  or  not,  I  certainly  do  not  like 
do  I  think  any  of  the  rest  of  us 
the  fact  is  that  price-flxing  and 
anti-competitive  arrangements 
uncommon  in  American  busine^ 
pju-ticularly  among  the  largest 
tions.  So  I  find  the  competitior 
ment  somewhat  ironic. 

So  I  find  the  competition 
somewhat  ironic. 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  In 
Ing  my  remarks,  that  the 
that  has  been  offered  by  the 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)   specifl(e 
only  prices  can  be  revealed  by  t 
of  Living  Council  to  the  public. 

Well,  prices  are  already  known 
general  public.  That  is  the  bas. 
which  they  will  be  making 
They  are  entitled  to  know  on  wh^t 
these    prices    and    price 
founded. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  mentions 
his  argument  that  the  sources 
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should  not  be  revealed.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  the  sources  of  costs  should 
not  be  revealed.  They  are  not  currently 
being  revealed  under  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  regulations. 

I  presume  that  the  regulations  will 
continue  in  effect.  What  we  are  interest- 
ed in  getting  at  is  actual  raw  cost  data. 
I  cannot  see  that  this  harms  any  corpo- 
ration competitively.  If  it  does  to  a  slight 
extent,  certainly  the  public  benefit  to  be 
gained  far  outweighs  the  slight  incon- 
venience that  It  causes  to  some  of  our 
large  corporations. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for 
yielding  me  the  additional  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  from  Maine  would 
keep  the  floor  and  let  me  ask  him  some 
questions. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Certainly. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
say  that  since  the  committee  has  report- 
ed the  bill  with  this  limit  In  it,  I  have 
received  a  great  many  protests.  All  of 
them  have  been  on  the  ground  that  it 
does  compel  disclosure  of  proprietary  in- 
formation that  would  be  harmful  to  the 
competitive  position  of  the  companies. 
What  is  the  Senator's  answer  to  that?  Is 
that  a  correct  charge  or  not? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  would  be  harmful  to  the  competitive 
position  of  large  companies. 

As  I  mentioned  in  the  course  of  my 
remarks,  the  competitive  advantage  that 
one  company  has  over  another  company 
involves  information  that  has  not  been 
required  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council, 
and  it  would  not  be  required  under  the 
committee  amendment. 

It  involves  such  intangibles  as  adver- 
tising and  sales  techniques,  morale  of  the 
workers,  certain  management  processes, 
or  trade  secrets. 

All  that  we  are  asking  for  are  raw  data 
or  figures  as  to  costs.  We  are  not  even 
asking  for  the  sources  of  these  costs. 

Theoretically,  we  could  say  that  if  a 
corporation  knew  that  a  competitor  was 
purchasing  his  raw  material  from  the 
X.  Y,  Z  Corporation  at  a  lower  price  than 
it  could  purchase  them  from  the  A,  B,  C 
Corporation,  then  that  might  give  the 
corporation  a  competitive  advantage;  but 
the  source  of  supply  does  not  have  to  be 
revealed  under  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
form.  Just  the  raw  figures  have  to  be 
revealed. 

I  cannot  see  how  the  corporation 
can  gain  very  much  from  just  knowing 
what  his  competitor's  costs  are. 

In  all  likelihood  the  giant  corporations 
have  such  sui  efficient  spy  network  that 
they  know  these  cost  figm-es,  suiyway. 
They  probably  know  a  lot  more  about 
their  competitors  than  the  actual  fig- 
ures that  would  be  disclosed  under  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  has 
referred  to  the  questionnaire  that  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  uses.  Did  the  Sen- 
ator put  that  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  No.  I  have  not  put 
that  in  the  Record,  but  I  think  it  should 
be  made  part  of  the  Record.  I  would  be 
glad  to  ask  xmanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  the  form  used  by  the  Cost  of 
Living  Coimcil  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  form  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Report  or  Record  of  Prices,  Costs  and 
Profits 

This  form  applies  to: 

(1)   Reporting    Parent    and    Consoli- 

dated Entitles 

(2)   Reporting  Unconsolidated  Entity 

Parent  name:  

(3)    Recordkeeping   Parent  and  Con- 
solidated Entitles 

(4) Recordkeeping  tJnconsolldated 

Entity 
Parent  Name: 

PART    I IDENTinCATION    DATA 

la.  Name  of  Parent  or  Unconsolidated 
Entity  to  which  this  form  applies: 

b.  Address  (number  &  street) 

c.  City  or  Town,  State  and  ZIP  Code 

d.  Chief  Executive  Officer 

2.  Is  this  a  resubmission? 

3.  Ending  Date  of  most  recently  completed 
fiscal  year 

4.  Reporting  Period  Ending  Date 
6.  To  be  completed  by  Parent  only: 
Annual  Sales  or  Revenues 

PART    U — CALCULATION    OF    BASE    PERIOD    PROFIT 
MARGIN 

6.  Base    year    1     net    sales     (fiscal    year 

ended ). 

7.  Base     year     3     net    sale     (fiscal    year 

ended ). 

8.  Total  (Item  6  plus  Item  7) . 

9.  Base    year    1    operating    Income 

10.  Base  year  2  operating  Income 

11.  Total  (Item  9  plus  Item  10) 

12.  Base  perloc<  profit  margin  (Divide  Item 
11  by  Item  8) 

PART     m CALCULATION     OF     PROFIT    VARIATION 

13.  Net  sales  $ 

14.  Base  period  profit  margin  (Prom  Part 
II,  Item  12) 

15.  Target  cxirrent  period  profit  (Item 
13x14) 

16.  Actual  operating  Income 

17.  Current  profit  under  (over)  target 
profit   (Item  15,  minus  Item  16) 

PART   IV — ADDITIONAL    INFORMATION 

18.  Individual  to  be  contacted  for  further 
information : 

NameA-ntle: - 

Address:   

Phone  Nimiber  (Include  area  code) 

19.  You  must  maintain  for  possible  In- 
spection and  audit,  a  record  of  all  price 
changes  subsequent  to  November  13,  1971. 
Give  location  of  such  records. 

PART  V — CERTIFICATION 

I  CERTIFY  that  the  Information  sub- 
mitted on  and  with  this  Form  Is  factually 
correct,  complete,  and  In  accordance  with 
Economic  StabUlzatlon  Regulations  (Title  6, 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations)  and  Instruc- 
tions to  Form  CLC-2. 

TYPED  Name  and  Title  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive Officer  or  parent  or  other  authorized 
Executive  Officer  and  Date  of  signing. 

(Name) 

PART  VI PRICK/COST  INFORMATION 


CLC  Number 

Product  or  Service  Line  Description  (a) 
4-DlgltSIC  (b) 

Reporting   Period — ^From To 

Authorized  (J) 

CUMULATIVE  PERIOD 

Prom  to  


Sales  ($010  Omitted)   (c) 

Weighted  Average  %  Price  Adjustment: 

Actual  (d) 

Authorized  (e) 

Percent  Cost  Justification  (f ) 

Maximum  Percentage  Price  Increase  (g) 

Sales  ($000  Omitted)  (h) 

Weighted  Average  %  Price  Adjustment: 

Actual  (1) 
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Authorized  (J) 

I.  — 19.  $ 

30.  Totals  from  Continuation  Schedule 

21.  Totals  (Lines  1-30) 

22.  Weighted  Average  Percent  Price  Ad- 
justment 

23.  Sales  of  or  from  Foreign  Operations 

24.  Sales  of  Food 

25.  Other  Non-applicable  Sales 

26.  Not  Sales. 

CALCULATION    OF    COST    JUSTIFICATION    TO    SUP- 
PORT   NET   PRICE   INCREASE   ON   FORM  CLC-2 

Product  or  Service  Line SIC  # 

PART  . — IDENTIFICATION  DATA 

la.  Name  of  Parent  or  Unconsolidated  En- 
tity, 
b.  Address  (Street,  City,  State  &  Zip  Code) 

PART  II CALCULTATION  OF  COST  JUSTIFICATION 

Cost  EHements — (Attach  supporting  sched- 
ules as  required  by  Instructions) 

Percent  of  cost  element  that  Is  variable  (a) 

Percent  Increase  (decrease)  In  current  cost 
level  vs.  primary  cost  level  (b) 

Percent  of  cost  element  to  total  costs  at  the 
primary  cost  level  (c) 

(b)  X  (c)  expressed  as  a  percent  (d) 

3.  Direct  materials:  (1)  Imported:  (2  )  other 

4.  Direct  labor 

6.  Other  manufacturing  or  service  costs: 
(1)  Labor;   (2)   Other  Costs 

6.  Other  op>eratlng  costs:  (1)  Labor;  (3) 
Marketing.  General  &  Admin.;  (3)  all  other 
costs 

7.  Non-allowable  costs 

8.  Subtotal 

9.  Offset  for  productivity  Increase 

10.  OTset  for  volume  Increase 

II.  Weighted  average  percentage  price  in- 
crease justified  by  this  schedule  c.  (Item  8 
less  Items  9  and  10) 

12.  Percent  of  total  current  costs  to  sales 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  this  used  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Yes.  This  is  the 
form  that  is  being  used  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  that  information 
disclosed?  Is  it  published?  Is  it  reported 
to  the  public? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  At  the  present  time 
that  information  is  not  made  available 
to  the  public,  because  under  the  law  as 
it  stands,  prior  to  t)assage  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  extend  it.  that  information  is 
covered  by  the  blanket  of  confidentiality 
that  section  1905  of  title  18  provides.  It 
prohibits  a  Federal  oflScer  from  revealing 
certain  information  coming  into  his  pos- 
session. This  amendment  partially  re- 
moves that  blanket  of  confidentiality. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  explain  just  a  little  more  fully 
what  the  language  is  to  which  he  just 
referred.  The  Senator  said  it  forbids  the 
disclosure  of  certain  information.  What 
type  of  information? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  do  not  have  sec- 
tion 1905  In  front  of  me,  but  it  forbids  a 
Federal  oflScer  from  revealing  any  Infor- 
mation possessed  by  him  in  the  course  of 
his  work,  such  as  trade  secrets  or 
processes  or  prices  or  costs,  to  the  general 
public.  He  can  use  it  only  in  the  course 
of  his  employment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  referred 
to  about  four  or  five  different  factors 
there.  Which  of  those  would  the  Sena- 
tor's provision  in  the  bill  remove? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  My  provision  in  the 
bill  would  remove  prices,  costs,  and 
profits  only. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Prices,  costs,  and 
profits? 


Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Prices,  costs,  and 
profits;  yes.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Nothing  else? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Nothing  else. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  it  the  Senator's 
contention  that  disclosing  prices,  costs, 
and  profits  would  not  constitute  propri- 
etary information  that  might  be  pro- 
hibited? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  As  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  knows,  prices  are  well  known, 
anyway.  They  are  a  matter  of  public  in- 
formation. 

Profits  can  be  figured  out  if  one  knows 
what  the  costs  are.  What  we  are  really 
revealing  is  simply  the  cost  to  the  corpor- 
ation. 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  this  informa- 
tion is  to  allow  the  general  public,  know- 
ing the  prices,  to  be  able  to  look  at  the 
cost  picture  to  see  if  the  Increase  that 
the  corporation  has  made  above  the  1.5 
percent-level  is  truly  justified. 

I  suppose  In  certain  instances,  if  the 
cost  had  gone  up  quite  high  and  if  the 
profit  margin  were  the  same  as  before 
or  even  lower,  then  the  Cost  of  Living 
Coimcil  would  not  be  justified  in  admon- 
ishing the  corporation  from  going  above 
the  1.5-percent  guideline  on  price  In- 
creases. 

If  that  were  not  the  case  and  profits 
had  actually  Increased,  I  think  the  pub- 
lic would  be  justified  in  calling  upon  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  to  take  action 
against  the  corporation.  If  the  public 
does  not  have  this  information,  there  is 
nothing  the  public  can  do  to  combat  price 
increases  which  are  not  justified  by  cost 
and  profit  figures. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft). 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  in  my  supple- 
mental views  in  the  committee  report, 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  committee  con- 
sidered section  6  of  the  bill  thoroughly 
enough.  That  is  the  section  which  would 
require  large  businesses  to  make  public 
any  data  submitted  to  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council  in  support  of  price  increases 
greater  than  1.5  percent  for  "substantial 
products." 

Consumer  and  stockholder  Interests 
dictate  that  as  much  business  informa- 
tion as  possible  should  be  made  available 
to  the  public.  Nevertheless,  the  commit- 
tee has  correctly  taken  the  position  in 
the  past  that  certain  business  informa- 
tion is  proprietary  and  should  not  be 
made  generally  available.  Present  stat- 
utes, such  as  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  and  the  confidentiality  of  in- 
formation provision  of  the  criminal  laws 
title,  are  consistent  with  this  position. 

This  position  has  been  taken  on  the 
grounds  that  disclosure  of  some  kinds  of 
information  would  give  an  imfair  advan- 
tage to  the  domestic  and  foreign  com- 
petitors of  the  company  in  question.  Un- 
der section  6  of  the  bill  before  us,  large 
firms  would  have  to  make  public  detailed 
product  line  Information,  cost  break- 
downs for  resources  and  labor  used  to 
produce  each  product  covered  by  the 
amendment,  and  various  other  kinds  of 
information  which  would  be  valuable  to 


their  competitors.  No  other  Federal  law 
forces  so  much  Information  of  this  typ>e 
to  be  disclosed.  Some  businessmen  in  my 
State  have  commented  that  the  main  ef- 
fect of  section  6  would  amount  to  in- 
dustrial espionage. 

Section  6  would  seem  to  put  large  firms 
in  a  disadvantageous  competitive  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  their  smaller  domes- 
tic competitors  who  are  not  subject  to  a 
similar  requirement.  The  same  is  true 
with  respect  to  foreign  competitors.  I 
need  hardly  emphasize  the  importance 
of  such  a  development  at  this  time.  We 
are  devaluing  the  dollar  and  undertak- 
ing trade  negotiations  in  large  part  to 
eliminate  unfair  advantages  which  our 
foreign  competitors  have  capitalized 
upon  in  international  markets.  We 
should  not  counterbalance  these  policies 
by  passing  any  legislation  which  may  give 
these  competitors  another  unfair 
advantage. 

Some  members  of  the  committee  have 
Indicated  that  they  see  no  public  pur- 
pose served  by  the  proprietary  informa- 
tion concept.  Their  point  of  view  should, 
of  course,  be  given  close  examination  by 
all  of  us.  However,  our  committee  cer- 
tainly did  not  do  that.  Not  one  witness 
testified  on  the  merits  of  section  6  before 
the  markup  session  at  which  it  was  con- 
sidered. At  that  session,  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Coimcil's  General  Coimsel  was  the 
only  person  unrelated  to  the  committee 
who  spoke  about  it,  and  he  opposed  it 
strongly. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  do  not 
see  how  the  Senate  can  conscionably  re- 
verse its  established  position  on  proprie- 
tary information  and  conclude  that  the 
enactment  of  section  6  in  its  present  form 
would  be  beneficial.  Therefore,  I  strongly 
support  the  Tower  amendment. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  in  regard  to  foreign  competi- 
tion that  we  are,  by  allowing  the  public 
to  gain  access  to  this  relatively  meager 
information,  helping  to  keep  dowTi  the 
prices  of  domestic  goods  and  thereby 
helping  the  domestic  industry  which,  as 
the  Senator  points  out,  is  competing  with 
companies  outside  the  country.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  information  foreign  com- 
panies will  get  as  to  the  costs  of  labor 
and  material,  which  are — if  the  Senator 
will  look  at  the  form — gross  figures,  will 
put  them  at  a  greater  advantage  than 
they  are  at  already.  They  know  our 
prices. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr. 
DoMENici) .  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  how  much  time  I  have  remain- 
ing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Seven 
minutes.  The  Senator  from  Texas  has 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  me  2  minutes 
to  retJly? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  to  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Texas  for  yielding  me  this  time. 
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Mr.  President,  I  would  say  to  the  dis- 
tingiiished  Senator  from  Ma  ne,  it  may 
be  true  that  the  availability  of  addi- 
tional information  about  cost$  and  labor 
factors  and  other  factors  on  proprietary 
information  of  companies  nmy  lead  to 
very  low  cost  production.  In  fact,  to  tell 
the  competitor — and,  as  I  oointed  out 
also  the  foreign  competi^r — exactly 
what  the  cost  factors  are,  wiat  the  bid 
for  a  particular  contract  willThave  to  be 
in  order  to  make  it  unprofltaple  for  the 
American  company  to  compe^  in  a  par- 
ticular line,  as  to  many  products  par- 
ticularly of  the  larger  companies  in- 
volved in  international  comp<  tition,  and 
that  actually  the  labor  costs  of  foreign 
competitors,  being  lower  in  labor  and 
other  costs,  would  simply  affc  rd  a  beau- 
tiful way  for  the  foreign  competitor  to 
take  a  look  at  exactly  what  tl  le  costs  are 
and  what  the  competitive  1  actors  are 
and  then,  sometimes,  woulc  1  subsidize 
the  economies,  really,  In  whic  h  the  gov- 
ernments of  those  countriea  would  be 
helping  to  ship  goods  into  tlliis  country 
which  will  compete  with  our  g^ods,  which 
will  in  end  up  in  running  thd  American 
companies  out  of  business  and  wiping  out 
American  jobs. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  shoild  like  to 
point  out  that  labor  and  management 
agreements 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI ,.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  P-esident,  I 
yield  3  additional  minutes  to  t  he  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI .  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  poin^  out  that 
labor-management  agreemerlts  in  this 
country  are  always  made  public,  so  that 
it  is  not  very  difficult  for  a  f c  reign  com- 
petitor or  anyone  else  to  And  out  what 
has  been  agreed  to  in  a  contra(  it. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Well,  that  is  not  what  I 
am  talking  about.  The  Seiator  well 
knows  that  I  am  talking  aboui  the  actual 
labor  cost  factors  which  go  into  the  pro- 
duction of  a  particular  product. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  Cost  of  Living 
Coimcil  form  asks  for  the  i;ross  labor 
costs. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Certainly,  but  that  gross 
figure  does  not  provide  thi  basis  on 
which  the  type  of  business  I  am  talking 
about  can  be  made. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Well,  I  think  there 
is  a  misunderstanding  here  cin  both  our 
parts.  Much  of  this  informatnon  can  be 
obtained  from  the  foreign  [competitor 
and  the  domestic  compeutor  alike, 
whether  it  is  revealed  in  tie  Cost  of 
Living  Council  form,  or  in  fome  other 
way. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  miich. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Preside  it,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 


The  Cost  of  Living  Council 'i 
tion  of  Cost  Justification,"  to 
increase  as  of  February,  19lfi,  requires 
the  following : 

Percent  of  the  cost  elemAit  that  is 
variable.  Percent  of  the  increase 
crease,  in  current  cost  level 
primary  cost  level.  Percent  df  cost  ele 
ment  to  total  costs  at  the  piimary  cost 
level.  The  cost  elements  Inc  ude  direct 


5  "Calcula- 
meet  price 


de- 

versus  the 


materials  both  Imported  and  domestic; 
direct  labor;  other  manufacturing  or 
service  costs,  which  include  labor  and 
other  costs;  other  operating  costs,  which 
includes  labor,  marketing,  general  and 
administrative,  and  all  other  costs. 

Then  there  is  the  offset  for  productiv- 
ity Increase;  the  offset  for  volume  in- 
crease; the  weighted  average  percentage 
price  increase  justified  by  schedule  C; 
and  the  precent  of  total  current  costs  to 
sales. 

All  of  this  information  can  be  of  great 
value  to  competitive  firms.  It  is  informa- 
tion that  if  voluntarily  exchanged  be- 
tween competitive  firms  would  be  in  vio- 
lation of  antitrust  laws,  because  it  would 
mean  the  predicate  to  administered 
prices. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  made  an 
extremely  good  point,  one  that  I  made 
less  eloquently  than  he  did  in  my  origi- 
nal presentation. 

What  possible  benefit  will  flow  to  the 
general  public  that  would  outweigh  the 
hazards  to  American  industries  which 
would  be  created  by  the  release  of  this 
information  to  foreign  competitors? 
What  is  the  public  going  to  do  with  this 
higloly  technical  information?  The  aver- 
age person  does  not  do  anything  with  it. 
There  is  very  little  reason  for  releasing 
it.  It  is  something  that  a  few  sophisti- 
cated Individuals  would  be  capable  of 
analyzing,  which  they  might  be  able  to 
do  for  certain  firms.  But  the  hazard  to 
American  industry  certainly  outweighs 
whatever  benefits  might  be  made  by  pub- 
lic revelation  of  this  information. 

The  fact  is,  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
does  ask  for  information  that  it  does  not 
now  release,  and  that  it  would  be  kept 
from  releasing  under  provisions  of  the 
bill.  I  therefore  urge  adoption  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  looking  at  this 
form  to  which  the  Senator  has  just  re- 
ferred, the  one  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil requires  to  be  filled  out. 

What  does  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
do  with  that? 

In  other  words,  are  they  empowered  to 
act  on  the  basis  of  that  information? 

Mr.  TOV'ER.  Yes;  the  Cost  of  Living 
Coimcil  does  act  on  the  basis  of  that  in- 
formation. It  is  true  that  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  acts  on  the  basis  of  in- 
formation that  it  does  not  release  to  the 
general  public.  But  if  all  of  this  informa- 
tion were  released,  some  of  wliich  would 
place  businesses  at  a  competitive  disad- 
vantage, it  would  allow  everyone  else  to 
second  guess  the  Cost  of  Living  Council — 
that  is,  anyone  that  knew  how  to  Inter- 
pret the  information. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  believe  that 
anyone — and  this  certainly  includes  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Hathaway) — has  any  desire  to  make  dis- 
closure of  any  facts  or  figures  that  would 
constitute  proprietary  information.  It 
might  be  harmful  if  it  were  released  to 
the  general  public.  I  have  felt  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  and  the  Senator 


from  Maine  may  not  be  so  far  apart  that 
they  could  not  work  out  a  compromise 
on  this.  I  wish  very  much  that  it  could 
be  done  because  I  must  say,  in  all  sin- 
cerity, it  seems  to  me  that,  whereas  the 
objective  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  is 
good,  I  wonder  whether  there  is  not  a 
littie  danger  in  the  manner  in  which  this 
information  would  be  handled? 

Mr,  TOWER.  If  I  might  respond  to  my 
distinguished  chairman,  we  have  and  we 
did  act  to  work  out  a  compromise  on  this, 
but  we  found  that  we  could  not. 

We  are  getting  into  a  highly  technical 
area.  I  do  not  imagine  that  any  of  us 
could  very  adequately  define  on  the  floor 
today  what  actually  is  proprietary  infor- 
mation and  what  Is  not,  because  it  might 
vary  from  Industry  to  industry  as  to  what 
Is  confidential  and  what  is  not.  Some 
consider  that  proprietary  Information  is 
simply  patents  and  methods  of  technol- 
ogy and  managerial  techniques  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  but  I  think  it  goes  much 
beyond  that,  or  it  can,  in  terms  of  sensi- 
tivity of  the  information  involved. 

What  I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  do 
would  be  to  maintain  an  open  mind  on 
the  subject  and  submit  it  to  hearings.  We 
had  no  hearings  on  this,  and  there  was 
no  opportimity  for  heads  of  industry  to 
come  in  and  testify  as  to  how  they  felt 
this  might  impact  on  them.  There  is  ab- 
solutely no  testimony  on  that.  There  is 
not  one  word  on  it.  Actually,  it  Is  some- 
thing that  I  do  not  think  was  dealt  with 
by  the  administration  when  they  came  to 
testify  before  us  in  the  open  hearings  on 
the  extension  of  the  life  of  the  program. 

Therefore,  it  is  something  that  would 
merit  our  investigation  to  a  somewhat 
greater  extent.  I  think  it  would  not  only 
be  useful  now  but  also  in  future  legisla- 
tion, and  perhaps  would  establish  some 
guidelines  in  our  own  minds  about  what 
proprietary  and  confidential  information 
might  be. 

I  would  prefer  following  that  course, 
since  we  have  had  absolutely  no  testi- 
mony on  this  matter,  certainly  none  from 
the  leaders  of  businesses  affected  and 
none  from  the  administration.  The  ad- 
ministration has  expressed  Itself  in  op- 
position to  the  committee  position  and 
does  support  my  amendment,  but  beyond 
that  we  have  not  taken  detailed  testi- 
mony from  them. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Maine  this  question:  The  Senator 
referred  to  existing  law  relating  to  any 
Federal  official  disclosing  the  informa- 
tion. Does  his  amendment — which  has 
been  agreed  to  by  the  committee,  and  the 
language  is  in  the  bill — amount  to  an 
amendment  to  that  existing  law.  and  is 
that  outside  of  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Yes.  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  that  does  amount  to 
a  modification  of  section  1905.  title  18, 
which,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  does  pro- 
vide that  federal  officials  will  not  reveal 
trade  secrets  and  other  matters,  includ- 
ing prices,  costs,  and  profits.  So  it  does 
modify  that  slightly. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  does  amend  it  to 
that  effect,  to  that  extent? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Tliat  is  correct,  but 
only  with  respect  to  this  particular  act. 
This  Is  a  section  of  the  Criminal  Code, 
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which  penalizes  a  Federal  official  who 
reveals  Information  coming  to  him  which 
Is  covered  by  this  section.  So  the  modi- 
fication applies  only  to  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council's  disclosing  in  certain  In- 
stances some  data  that  is  covered  by  this 
section. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  How  would  the  Sen- 
ator react  to  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  that  we  have  a 
thorough  hearing  on  this  matter,  so  that 
we  can  definitely  lay  out  and  define  the 
areas  that  neither  one  of  us  would  want 
to  trespass  upon? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  have  no  reason  not 
to  want  hearings  on  this  matter.  My  only 
apprehension  is  that  we  would  not  com- 
plete our  deliberations  and  have  this 
amendment  ready,  if  we  finally  do  agree 
upon  extension  of  the  Economic  Stabi- 
lization Act,  before  it  expires  on  the  30th 
of  April. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Of  course,  we  are  ex- 
tending the  act  to  April  3,  1974. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  might,  in  conference  with  the  Senator 
from  Texas  and  the  chairman  and  other 
interested  Members,  sometime  this 
afternoon,  explore  this  matter  in  some 
detail  with  administration  officials,  to  see 
if  we  could  come  up  with  a  compromise 
before  the  end  of  the  day  or  certainly  be- 
fore action  has  been  concluded  on  the 
bill  sometime  tomorrow. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  How  does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  feel  about  this? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  we  have  gone 
about  as  far  in  accepting  as  much  of  it 
as  we  can — in  other  words,  not  knocking 
out  the  whole  thing.  Originally,  the  ad- 
ministration position  was  to  knock  it  all 
out,  and  I  suggested  that  we  not  go  that 
far.  I  think  this  is  about  the  best  they  feel 
they  could  accept  because  of  the  great 
sensitivity  in  this  area  and  the  fact  that 
we  simply  have  not  held  any  hearings  on 
it,  and  I  do  not  think  the  Senate  is  well 
enough  informed  on  it.  I  would  be  the 
first  to  confess  that  I  am  not  well  enough 
informed  on  it  to  be  prepared  to  accept 
this  kind  of  broad  disclosure  at  the 
moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SPARICMAN.  I  yield  myself  1 
minute. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  that 
I  would  be  very  glad  to  see  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Maine  carried 
out,  of  trying  to  work  out  a  settlement. 
I  agree  with  what  has  been  said.  I  think 
all  of  us  are  more  or  less  caught  in  the 
middle  in  this  matter.  I  do  not  think  we 
realize  just  how  far  It  may  go  and 
whether  or  not  it  does  go  beyond  what 
would  be  desirable.  If  some  time  could 
be  taken,  we  could  postpone  this  vote. 

Mr.  TOWER.  At  the  moment,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  Intermediate 
ground. 

There  Is  another  problem:  We  would 
not  be  able  to  get  any  input  from  indus- 
try on  it  in  the  course  of  a  few  hom-s 
in  the  aitemoon.  If  my  amendment 
should  prevail,  I  would  be  amenable  to 
considering  something  further,  if  some 
compromise  could  be  worked  out  that 
would  restore  some  of  what  the  Senator 
from  Maine  seeks  to  do.  I  would  not  close 
the  door  to  that,  and  the  Senator  from 


Maine  would  be  within  his  rights  to  offer 
an  amendment  of  that  character. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
have  any  more  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  the  Senator  from 
Texas  fails,  then  the  Senator  from 
Maine  has  won  his  point,  in  any  case, 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  probably 
would  not  be  as  willing  to  compromise 
mth  me  as  I  would  be  willing  to  com- 
promise with  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

PRITILECE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Alec  Hughes 
and  Anthony  Cluff  of  my  staff  be  allowed 
on  the  fioor  during  the  consideration  of 
S.  398. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  believe  that  we  should 
strive  to  make  our  dollars  meaningful 
and  to  take  action  as  required  to  stop  pay 
checks  from  shrinking  due  to  inflation 
but,  in  pursuing  this  necessary  objective, 
we  should  not  follow  a  course  of  action 
which  win  have  the  effect  of  throwing 
the  baby  out  with  the  bath  water.  It  Is 
Important  that  the  action  taken  by  this 
body  be  such  as  to  not  bring  about  what 
it  is  seeking  to  prevent.  I  am,  of  course, 
talking  about  the  desire  of  some  Mem- 
bers to  go  beyond  the  simple*  extension 
of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of 
1970.  The  provision  reported  out  by  the 
committee  which  would  amend  section 
205  of  the  act  is  extremely  troublesome 
and  I  think  should  be  avoided.  First,  the 
amendment  requires  that  information 
filed  under  section  130.21B  of  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  in 
effect  January  11,  1973  shall  be  made 
public.  This  is  an  interesting  require- 
ment in  that  the  final  determination  as  to 
what  cost  information  shall  be  flled  and 
in  what  detail  is  not  in  existence.  The 
Cost  of  Living  Council  is  still  working 
on  the  problem  as  to  what  information 
should  be  filed.  The  final  requirements 
that  are  imposed  upon  a  company  can 
cause  great  mischief  to  our  economy  and 
to  our  ability  to  encourage  competition 
in  the  domestic  market.  We  should  do 
everything  that  we  can  to  promote  com- 
petition because  competition  is  one  of  the 
strong  forces  working  against  infiatlon. 
If  a  manufacturer  is  required  to  publicly 
disclose  all  of  his  costs.  Including  his 
engineering  overhead  and  his  manufac- 
turing overhead  and  his  general  and 
administrative  expenses,  a  company  get- 
ting this  information  from  the  Govern- 
ment file  will  have  all  the  ingredients 
necessary  to  forecast  what  his  competi- 
tor's next  move  uill  be  so  far  as  setting 
price.  This  amendment  would  now  make 
public  to  many  segments  of  American 
industry  information  which  is  not  now 
available  to  them  and  which  now,  under 
our  antitrust  laws,  they  are  prohibited 
from  obtaining  directly  from  each  other. 

I  am  further  worried  that  the  require- 


ments of  public  disclosiu-e  of  the  ele- 
ments of  costs  are  only  required  of  some 
companies  and  not  of  others.  A  company 
whose  product  does  not  accoimt  for  5 
percent  or  more  of  its  gross  sales  revenue 
would  not  have  its  cost  elements  made 
available  to  the  public.  Thus,  the  com- 
pany whose  information  is  not  made  pub- 
he  will  have  a  decided  advantage  over 
the  company  whose  costs  are  made  pub- 
lic. This  seems  inequitable  and  I  believe, 
in  the  long  run,  will  not  work  to  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

I  am  greatly  alarmed  over  a  further 
implication  of  this  provision.  It  would 
make  cost  information,  which  in  the  past 
has  been  highly  confidential,  regarding 
the  structure  of  the  prices  of  our  domestic 
companies  available  to  our  foreign  com- 
petitors while  our  foreign  competitors 
would  not  be  required  to  have  their  cost 
data  be  made  available  to  the  public. 
The  provision  provides  a  one-way  fiow 
of  information;  information  to  our  for- 
eign competitors  all  to  the  disadvantage 
of  U.S.  companies  and,  eventually,  to 
the  U.S.  consumer. 

While  public  disclosure  is,  on  prinicpal, 
a  worthy  objective,  we  should  recognize 
that  in  areas  such  as  the  cost  elements 
of  a  manufacturer's  price,  pubhc  disclo- 
sure is  not  in  the  public  interest  because 
it  would  result  in  a  lessening  of  competi- 
tion. 

I  urge  that  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  of  1970  be  extended  without  any 
amendment.  When  used,  the  act  served  a 
Piu-pose  and  did  not  create  lasting  prob- 
lems. Amended  as  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee report  would  be  a  course  of  action 
which  we  as  a  nation  would  soon  come 
to  regret. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
as  modified.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Holltogs), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hud- 
dleston).  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hitches),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfield)  ,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Mondale)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie).  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson), 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr! 
Pastore)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska   (Mr. 
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Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  w|ould  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announcd  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senators  from  New  t'ork  (Mr. 
Buckley  and  Mr.  Javits),  th  j  Senators 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfiele  and  Mr. 
Packwood)  and  the  Senator  fr  am  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  are  necessarily  a  )sent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  ( Mr.  Gold- 
water)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Sehator  from 
Illinois  <Mr.  Percy)   would  \ote  "yea.' 

The  result  was  announceq — yeas  43, 
nays  35,  as  follows : 

(No   44  Le?.l 
YEAS— 43 


Aiken 

Allen 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

BeaU 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Brock 

Byrd, 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Cook 
Cotton 
Curtis 


Abourezk 

Blden 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Robert 

Cannon 

Case 

ChUes 

Church 

Clark 

Eagleton 

Hart 

Baker 

Buc3cley 

Cranston 

Eastland 

Pulbrlght 

Ooldwater 

Gravel 

Hatfield 


Dole 

Domenicl 

Domlnick 

Ervln 

Fanuin 

Fon;? 

Griffin 

Giirney 

HBnsen 

Hartke 

Helms 

Hruska 

McClellan 

McClure 

Nunn 

NAYS— 35 

Haskell 
Hathaway 
Inouye 
Jackson 
C.  Johnston 
Kennedy 
Lon? 

Magnuson 
McGee 
McGovem 
Mclntvre 
Metcaif 
NOT  VOTING- 

Hollings 

Huddleston 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Javits 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

Mondale 


Pea  'son 

Rot  ti 

SCO  ;t.  Pa. 
SCO  ;t.  Va. 
Spe  rkman 
Sta  lord 
Ste  rens 
Talt 

Tal  nadge 
Th'  irmond 
Toi  rer 


We 


Yoi  ing 


Mo  itoya 

Mo  ;3 

Pel 

Pre  icmlre 

Ra)  idolph 

Rlljcoff 

sc: 

Ste)i' 

Sv: 


qwelker 
enson 
ington 


So  Mr.  Tower's  amendment  (No.  34) 
were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Presideit,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  |which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  tie 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President, 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 


A  message  from  the  House 
sentatives  by  Mr.  Hackney 
resuling  clerks,  informed  the 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  o: 
Public  Law  86-42.  the  Speaker 
pointed  Mr.  Mallary  as  a 
U.S.  delegation  of  the 
States  Interparliamentary  C^roup 
Mr.  Harvey,  Resigned. 


^^ 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGKED 

The    messa^    announced    that    the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  slgnajture  to  the 


cker 


yr  u: 
Tu:  mey 
WlVlams 

-22 

Mubkle 
Nelion 
Pac  kwood 
PaJ  tore 
Pei:y 
Stennls 


table, 
table  was 

,  I  yield 
Florida. 


of  Repre- 

one  of  its 

ajenate  that, 

section  1, 

had  ap- 

meihber  of  the 

Canida-United 

vice 


enrolled  bill  (H.R.  4278)  to  amend  the 
National  School  Limch  Act  to  assure 
that  Federal  financial  assistance  to  the 
child  nutrition  programs  is  maintained 
at  the  level  budgeted  for  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1873. 

Subsequently,  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore  'Mr.  Haskell >  signed  the  en- 
roUed  biU. 


ACT 


ECONOMIC       STABILIZATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  398)  to  extend 
and  amend  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  of  1970. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     4  2 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
today,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  the  end  of  my  statement, 
an  amendment  to  S.  398,  the  bill  which 
would  extend  the  economic  stabilization 
program  for  another  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  seeks  to  reinstate  rent  con- 
trols essentially  as  they  were  under  phase 
II,  which  ended  January  11,  1973. 

Since  phase  n  there  has  been  a  wave 
of  rent  increases,  and  in  many  cases  they 
have  been  unreasonable  and  unconscion- 
able. Individuals  and  families,  already 
heavily  burdened  by  skyrocketing  food 
prices,  have  received  with  dismay,  if  not 
despair,  notices  that  their  rent  has  taken 
a  great  leap  upward. 

Before  January  11,  the  very  fact  that 
landlords*  knew  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  was  ready  to  listen  to  tenant  com- 
plaints and,  if  need  be,  to  take  action 
upon  them,  tended  to  keep  rent  increases 
within  reasonable  bounds.  With  suspen- 
sion of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service's 
enforcement  powers,  that  healthy  re- 
straint is  gone. 

Dramatic  rent  increases,  of  course,  hit 
hardest  at  people  in  the  lower  income 
brackets,  and,  especially,  at  the  elderly, 
at  people  on  fixed  retirement  incomes — 
the  people,  in  short,  least  able  to  com- 
bat inflation,  and  least  able  to  move  here 
and  there  to  take  advantage  of  fluctua- 
tions in  the  rental  market. 

My  amendment  permits  a  2^2 -percent 
annual  increase  in  rent,  and  it  continues 
the  phase  II  formula  of  allowing  addi- 
tional Increases  to  cover  rising  taxes  and 
costs,  as  well  as  recovery  of  necessary 
capital  improvement  outlays.  It  provides 
for  a  rollback  of  rents  raised  since  Janu- 
ary 11.  It  forbids  landlords  to  retaliate 
against  tenants  who  seek  protection 
against  excessive  rents,  and  it  bars  land- 
lords from  making  up,  through  reducing 
services,  what  rent  controls  may  deny 
them  in  the  way  of  excessive  profits. 

There  Is  another  rent  control  measure, 
proposed  as  amendment  22  to  S.  398  by 
Senators  Case,  Javits,  and  Williams.  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  Senators  on 
their  vigorous  pursuit  of  this  legislation, 
which  failed  in  committee  only  by  a  tie 
vote. 

However,  my  amendment,  similar  to 
the  Case  amendment  In  most  respects, 
differs  in  one  very  important  way: 
The  Case  proposal  uses  a  formula  of 


"rental  vacancy  rate"  to  limit  the  ap- 
plication of  rent  controls  to  those  places, 
only,  where  there  is  a  proven  shortage 
of  rental  housing  to  explain  rent  in- 
creases. My  amendment,  based  on  the 
fact  that  complaints  from  citizens  about 
severe  rent  increases  come  from  many 
places  where  there  seems  to  be  a  good 
deal  of  vacant  rental  housing  available, 
would  apply  nationwide. 

In  considering  S.  398,  to  extend  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act,  the  Senate 
should  not  neglect  elements  of  the  econ- 
omy which  have  become  unstabilized, 
such  as  the  rental  housing  market.  I 
urge  Senators  to  review  their  mail,  as  I 
have  done  mine. 

The  rise  of  rents  has  become  a  night- 
mare, for  some,  since  phase  II — not  for 
all,  not  for  the  homeowners,  and  not  for 
those  whose  incomes  are  pegged  to  in- 
flation of  everything,  but  for  lots  of 
people  who  deserve  better  at  our  hands, 
people  on  depressed  or  fixed  incomes  who 
have  not  the  wherewithal  to  buy  out  of 
the  rental  market.  It  is  unfair  to  tell 
these  people  that  if  they  suffer  long 
enough,  something  will  be  done  to  fix 
everything.  It  will  be  a  hollow  mockery 
for  these  people  if  we  pass  an  act  to 
stabilize  the  economy  without  including 
in  it  provisions  to  prevent  their  being 
stabilized  between  a  rock  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  hard  place  on  the  other. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment 
when  it  is  before  the  Senate. 
Exhibit  1 
Amendment  No.  42 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec.  2.  The  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of 
1970  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
section : 
Sec.  203a.  Rent  stabilization 

"(a)  As  used  In  this  section  "rent"  means 
the  entire  amount  charged  by  the  lessor  to 
the  lessee  as  a  condition  of  occupancy  and 
for  the  use  of  related  facilities,  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  charges  for  parking  and 
the  use  of  recreational  facilities. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  with  respect  to  any  lease  of  or  im- 
plied contract  for  occupancy  of  a  residence 
no  person  may  charge  a  monthly  rent  which 
exceeds  the  highest  monthly  rent  previously 
charged  for  the  same  residence  plus — 

"(1)  2.5  per  centum  thereof  with  respect 
to  each  consecutive  twelve-month  period  be- 
ginning at  the  end  of  the  preceding  period  of 
occupancy;   and 

"(2)  the  actual  amount  of  any  increase  in 
tax,  fee,  or  service  charge  levied  by  a  State 
or  local  government  after  the  beginning  of 
the  preceding  period  of  occupancy  (and  not 
previously  charged  to  any  lessee)  and  alloca- 
ble to  that  residence;  and 

"(3)  an  amount  sufficient  to  compensate 
for  necessary  capital  Improvements  and  for 
increases  In  the  actual  cost  of  operation  and 
maintenance. 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  residence  not  leased 
for  occupancy  at  any  time  during  a  forty- 
eight  month  period  immediately  preceding 
the  entering  Into  a  lease  of  or  implied  con- 
tract for  occupancy  of  such  residence,  the 
rent  charged  during  the  term  of  occupancy 
provided  In  such  lease  or  implied  contract 
shall  not  exceed  the  reasonable  market 
value  of  the  residence:  and  the  rent  charged 
during  subsequent  terms  of  occupancy  shall 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(d)  Any  jjerson  who,  pursuant  to  a  lease 
or  implied  contract  for  occupancy  entered 
Into  after  January  11,  1973.  charged  and  re- 
ceived from  a  lessee  a  rent  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  amount  permitted  under  this  sec- 
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tion  shell  refund  to  the  lessee  the  entire  ag- 
gregate amount  received  which  constitutes 
such  an  excess,  or,  in  the  alternative,  shall 
credit  such  amount  on  a  prorated  basis 
against  the  lessee's  future  rent  payments 
over  a  period  not  to  exceed  twelve  months  or 
the  duration  of  the  lease,  whichever  is 
shorter:  Provided,  That  no  provision  of  this 
subsection  shall  constitute  authority  for  the 
rescission  or  modification  of  any  lease  or  im- 
plied contract  for  occupancy  except  as  to 
modification  of  the  amount  of  rent  to  be 
charged  pursuant  thereto. 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  all  residential  rental  units  except 
single-family  dwelling  units. 

"(f)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  invalidate  the  provisions  of  any 
State  or  local  rent  control  laws  or  regula- 
tions except  to  the  extent  that  they  operate 
to  permit  to  be  charged  a  monthly  rent  in 
excess  of  that  permitted  by  this  section. 

"(g)  In  cases  where  the  operation  of  this 
section  would  cause  serious  financial  hard- 
ships to  a  lessor,  exceptions  therefrom  may 
be  granted  by  the  President  or  his  delegate 
upon  application  of  any  person  claiming 
such  hardship.  Any  interested  or  affected 
person  shall  be  entitled  to  submit  relevant 
evidence  to  the  President  or  his  delegate  in 
connection  with  an  application  made  by  any 
other  person  pursuant  to  this  section.  Ex- 
ceptions granted  pursuant  to  this  section 
may  be  made  subject  to  such  limitations  as 
the  President  or  his  delegate  may  prescribe 
in  each  case. 

"(h)  No  lessor  shall  take  retaliatory  ac- 
tion against  any  lessee  who  exercises  any 
rights  conferred  upon  him  by  this  section 
or  regulations  issued  pursuant  thereto. 

"(1)  It  shaU  be  unlawful  for  any  lessor  to 
reduce  services  customarily  heretofore  pro- 
vided by  him  to  lessees,  in  consequence  of 
the  provisions  of  this  section." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  left  the 
floor.  Apparently  he  is  not  going  to  offer 
his  amendment  at  this  time.  I  just 
wanted  to  get  that  clarification  for  the 
Record. 

I  yield  30  seconds  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  i  Mr.  Eagleton)  . 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Jack  Lewis, 
my  assistant,  be  afforded  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  for  the  remainder  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

amendment  no.  38 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  caU  up 
my  amendment  No.  38  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Tower's  amendment  (No.  38)  is 
as  follows : 

On  page  5,  after  line  9,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Section  203  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"Firms  subject  to  the  prenotiflcatlon  and 
reporting  requirements  of  subpart  P  of  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  regulations  effec- 
tive January  11,  1973  (6  CFR  part  130,  sub- 
part P)  which  are  engaged  in  a  business 
included  in  group  205  (Bakery  Products)  or 
546  (RetaU  Bakeries)  of  the  1972  Standard 
Industrial  Classification  Manual  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  may  pass  through 
in  prices  of  products  in  group  205  or  546 
increases  in  the  prices  of  wheat  and  flour 
which  have  occiirred  since  July  8.  1972, 
and  which  may  continue  to  occur  after  date 
of  enactment  of  this  provision.  Price  in- 
creases under  the  authority  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  reflect  such  increases  in  the  prices 
of  wheat  and  flour  only  on  an  incurred 
dollar-for-dollar  basis,  and  may  be  initiated 
as  of  date  of  enactment,  subject  to  subse- 
quent review  and  approval  of  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  under  such  regulations  as  it 
may  issue  under  authority  of  this  subsec- 
tion. Such  regulations  shall  not  impose  any 
period  of  delay  upon  affected  firms  In  reflect- 
ing incurred  Increases  in  wheat  prices  im- 
mediately in  the  prices  of  the  relevant  prod- 
ucts." 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  modify 
my  amendment  as  follows : 

On  line  4  of  page  1.  strike  the  word 
"subject"  and  all  succeeding  words  there- 
after through  "F) "  oi  line  7,  to  make  the 
amendment  read  'firms  which  are  en- 
gaged in  a  business  included  in  group 
205"  and  so  on. 

On  page  2,  line  11,  after  the  word 
"wheat"  insert  the  words  "and  flour". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modifled. 

Mr.  Tower's  amendment  (No.  38) ,  as 
modified,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  5.  after  line  9,  insert  the  following: 

Section  203  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"Firms  which  are  engaged  in  a  business 
Included  in  group  205  (Bakery  F*roducts)  or 
546  (Retail  Bakeries)  of  the  1972  Standard 
Industrial  Classification  Manual  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  may  pass 
through  in  prices  of  products  in  group  205 
or  546  Increases  in  the  prices  of  wheat  and 
fiour  which  have  occurred  since  July  8,  1972, 
and  which  may  continue  to  occur  after  date 
of  enactment  of  this  provision.  Price  Increases 
under  the  authority  of  this  subsection  shall 
reflect  such  increases  in  the  prices  of  wheat 
and  flour  only  on  an  incurred  dollar-for- 
dollar  basis,  and  may  be  initiated  as  of  date 
of  enactment,  subject  to  subsequent  review 
and  approval  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
under  such  regulations  as  it  may  Issue  under 
authority  of  this  subsection.  Such  regulations 
shall  not  impose  any  period  of  delay  upon 
affected  Arms  in  reflecting  incurred  increases 
in  wheat  and  flour  prices  Immediately  in  the 
prices  of  the  relevant  products." 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duced this  amendment  on  March  15  to 
correct  a  serious  inequity  in  the  opera- 


tion of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  pro- 
gram whereby  many  members  of  the 
baking  industry  find  themselves  on  the 
verge  of  insolvency  through  a  condition 
not  of  their  own  making.  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  amendment  will  bring  relief 
and  prevent  these  companies  from  going 
under. 

Let  me  review  the  situation  for  the 
benefit  of  Senators  who  may  not  be  fa- 
miliar with  all  the  details  which  have 
led  up  to  this  situation. 

In  Jime  of  1972,  wheat  was  selling  at 
Kansas  City  for  approximately  $1.45  a 
bushel.  In  July  the  Russians,  because  of 
a  poor  wheat  crop  in  their  country,  pur- 
chased, through  commercial  channels, 
some  440  mUlion  bushels  of  wheat  for 
delivery  by  May  31,  1973.  This  quantity 
of  wheat  is  more  than  the  baking  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States  uses  in  a 
whole  year  and  the  single  largest  pur- 
chase ever  made.  Overnight,  the  prices 
of  wheat  and  fiour  skyrocketed  to  un- 
precedented levels  and  with  a  rapidity 
which  was  breathtaking.  At  one  point, 
in  the  short  space  of  5  months,  the 
quoted  price  for  wheat  on  the  Kansas 
City  market  reached  $2.71  a  bushel. 

Because  of  this  rapid  increase  in  wheat 
prices  which  are  not  under  price  controls 
because  wheat  is  a  raw  agricultural,  fiour 
prices  rose  simultaneously  to  reflect 
wheat  prices.  As  a  so-called  volatile 
product,  fiour  is  permitted  to  make  auto- 
matic price  adjustments  when  the  price 
of  wheat  increases  or  decreases.  Unfor- 
timately,  the  bakers  of  the  country  found 
their  flour  costs  escalating  on  an  un- 
heard of  scale. 

Because  bakery  products,  such  as 
bread,  were,  and  continue  to  be  under 
price  controls,  they  did  not  have  the  eco- 
nomic freedom  to  adjust  their  prices  to 
compensate  for  these  higher  flour  costs. 
As  is  customary  in  the  industry,  baker's 
inventories  were  at  the  lowest  point  of 
the  year  because  the  new  crop — the  1972 
wheat  crop — was  just  coming  in.  Con- 
sequently, bakers  who  normally  would 
have  made  substantial  purchases  of  flour 
in  late  August  or  early  September  found 
themselves  coming  behind  the  Russians 
and  paying  the  considerably  higher 
prices  for  flour  than  would  have  been 
the  case  in  June  or  early  July.  This  of 
course  meant  that  the  cost  of  making 
their  products,  particularly  bread,  was  in- 
creased substantially.  To  illustrate,  every 
45  cents  increase  in  the  price  of  a  bushel 
of  wheat  becomes  a  $1  per  hundredweight 
increase  in  the  price  of  flour.  This  in  turn 
adds  68  cents  of  direct  manufacturing 
costs  to  a  1 -pound  loaf  of  bread.  By  the 
time  the  baker  sells  this  bread  to  the 
retailer  that  $1  increase  in  a  hundred- 
weight of  flour  has  cost  the  baker  a  full 
additional  cent  on  a  pound  of  bread. 

Bakers  immediately  had  to  look  at  their 
cost  figures  to  determine  what  could  be 
done  to  offset  this  increase  in  fiour  prices. 
Obviously,  in  an  industry  that  deals  in 
pennies  in  pricing  its  product,  this  was 
not  easy.  There  was  only  one  solution — a 
regrettable  one,  but  one  which  had  to  be 
faced.  The  price  of  bakery  products,  in- 
cluding bread,  had  to  be  increased.  But 
now  bakers  had  to  contend  with  Price 
Commission  regulations  then  in  effect 
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under  phase  n,  which  required 
panics  with  sales  in  excess  of 
Hon     to     apply     to     the     Price 
mission    before    any    price 
could  be  made  regardless  of  how 
needed  or  meritorious  it  was.  The 
baking  companies  in  the  industry 
diately  submitted  cost  justified 
for  increases  to  the  Price 
The  Price  Commission  was  painful 
in  acting  upon  any  of  these.  Although 
days  was  the  prescribed  time  for 
by  the  Commission,  they  kept 
further   information   from   these 
panics  thereby  putting  off  for 
the  granting  of  price  relief. 

In  the  baking  industry  no 
baker  can  command  a  premiiun 
principal  loaf  in  the  marketplace 
major  competitor's  price  is  frozen 
effect  all  prices  are  frozen  if  one 
zen,  no  matter  what  hardship  niay 
thrust  upon  the  other  bakers.  Thu  > 
adequate  relief  is  granted  by  the 
Commission  or  the  Cost  of  Living 
cil  to  the  prenotiflcatlon  companie; 
of     their     smaller     competitors 
theoretically  could  adjust  their 
have  been  able  to  make  price 
sufficient  to   offset   these   higher 
costs. 

Cost   of   living   Council 
may  be  fair  in  most  situations 
been  unfair  to  the  baking  indust^ 
these  principal  reasons: 

Different  bakers  have  hit  highe: ' 
at  different  points  in  time; 

The  Commission's  definition  of  ' 
able  costs"  throws  out  and 
many  of  the  real  cost  increases  i 
by  a  particular  baker:  and 

The  "profit  margin"  rule  has 
pacity  to  impose  a  ceiling  on  one 
and  thus  indirectly  on  his 
who  may  be  facing  financial 

The  Price  Commission  was 
slow  in  granting  company  approvils 
price  adjustments  and  when  they 
granted  after  deductions  for  the 
offsets    which    the    Price 
seemed  to  thrive  on,  they  were 
low  and  totally  inadequate  to 
situation.  As  a  result  more  than  20( 
pendent  bakers  are  today  operat  ng 
the  red.  Many  of  these  will  never  niake 
back  unless  they  get  immediate 
They  will  fail.  Three  of  the  five 
companies  in   the  industry  are 
keeping  their  heads  above  water 
ample,  American  Bakeries  Compai^y 
third  or  fourth  largest  in  sales  in 
dustry.     with    $331     mUlion    in 
in  1972  earned  only  $173,000 
one-twentieth  of  1  percent  on  these 
Ward  Foods,  which  has  other 
erations  besides  bakeries,  had 
lion  in  sales.  That  company  lost 
million. 

Through    its    trade    association 
American  Bakers  Association, 
gust  23,  filed  on  behalf  of  the 
with  Mr.   Donald   Rumsfeldt, 
Cost  of  Living  Council,  a  request 
price  adjustment  to  reflect  the 
tlal  flour  increases  which  had 
since  the  Russian  purchase  in 
that  time,  wheat  prices  In  Kansa^ 
had  reached  $1.90  a  bushel  as 
$1.43  in  the  early  part  of  July.  On 
tember  8,  this  plea  was  denied 
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Cost  of  Living  Council.  On  September  21, 
the  association  appealed  to  Mr.  C.  Jack- 
son Grayson,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Price 
Commission,  urging  that  relief  be  pro- 
vided for  the  Indiistry.  By  then  the  price 
of  flour  had  moved  to  $2.28  a  bushel  and 
was  still  on  the  way  up.  On  October  24, 
the  Price  Commission  denied  the  request 
on  the  grounds  that  it  did  not  entertain 
exception  requests  on  behalf  of  a  group 
or  class  of  persons.  On  November  9, 
1972,  the  association  filed  a  petition  for 
reconsideration  of  the  earlier  denial  as 
the  price  continued  to  move  up  to  even 
higher  levels. 

At  this  late  date  and  despite  the  des- 
perate clrciunstances  of  so  many  bakers 
that  petition  is  still  pending  before  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  which  has  suc- 
ceeded the  Price  Commission  in  phase 
in  of  the  President's  antl-lnflatlon  pro- 
gram. 

Meanwhile,  the  plight  of  the  bakers 
has  become  intolerable.  The  small  baker 
in  many,  many  situations  who  cannot 
make  a  price  adjustment  because  his 
large  competitors  are  precluded  from 
getting  an  adequate  price  adjustment  is 
on  the  verge  of  insolvency.  It  was  not 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress  in  giving  the 
President  authority  to  halt  Inflation 
that  the  program  should  result  in  the 
destruction  of  a  substantial  segment  of 
the  baking  industry.  Since  the  Cost  of 
Living  Coimcil  is  apparently  unwilling 
to  take  the  necessary  action  to  give  the 
relief  needed.  Congress  must  act. 

Should  these  companies  fail  it  will  be 
a  sad  situation  In  their  local  communi- 
ties because  the  employees  of  these  com- 
panies will  be  out  of  work.  Small  busi- 
nesses will  have  fallen  by  the  wayside. 
And,  the  Goverrunent  will  have  lost  sev- 
eral taxpayers. 

We  must  not  let  this  happen. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  very 
fine  editorial  entitled  "Is  Phase  HI  Too 
Loose?  Don't  Ask  the  Bakers,"  written 
by  John  A.  Prestbo,  and  published  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  March  16, 
1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Is  Phase  III  Too  Loose?  Don't  Ask 

THE  Bakers 

(By  John  A.  Prestbo) 

When  Phase  3  was  abruptly  proclaimed 
back  In  January,  a  Phase  controller  ex- 
plained that  one  reason  for  nxaklng  the  switch 
sooner  rather  than  later  was  because  "some 
distortions"  were  beginning  to  result  from 
the  price-controlling  machinery.  That  same 
explanation  also  was  offered  to  Justify  Phase 
3's  less  stringent  requirements  for  getting 
approval  In  advance  for  most  price  increases 
and  wage  boosts. 

Except  for  food.  Rising  food  prices  have  be- 
come such  a  problem  for  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration that  the  controllers  decided  to  keep 
processed  and  manufactured  food  Items  un- 
der Phase  2  rules;  raw  agricultural  products 
remained  exempt.  So  those  distortions  that 
bothered  the  controllers  two  months  ago 
are  proliferating  In  the  food  business — 
where  they'll  probably  be  around  to  haunt 
consumers  long  after  the  current  dizzying 
rise  In  food  prices  has  slackened. 

Consider,  for  Instance,  the  $6  billion  bak- 
ing Industry,  which  supplies  consumers  with 
loaves  of  bread,  hot  dog  buns  and  the  like. 
That  would  seem  to  be  a  nice,  steady  busi- 


ness, but  Ironically  at  a  time  when  food 
prices  are  soaring,  the  bulk  of  this  industry 
Is  operating  In  the  red. 

The  hardest  hit  are  the  350-400  Independ- 
ent bakers  who  together  have  about  $3.26 
billion  of  the  total  business.  Their  part  of 
the  market  Is  so  fragmented,  though,  that 
they're  at  the  competitive  mercy  of  the  six 
giant  bakeries — ITT-Contlnental,  Interstate 
Brands,  Campbell-Taggert,  American,  Gen- 
eral and  Ward — which  do  $2  billion  of  the 
Industry's  business.  (The  remainder,  $750 
million,  belongs  to  captive  bakeries  of  re- 
tailers, such  as  A&P,  Safeway,  Jewel  and  so 
on.) 

Under  Phase  2  rules,  carried  over  Into 
Phase  3,  the  Independents  and  the  captives 
theoretically  are  free  to  price  their  products 
almost  as  they  please.  But  under  the  rules 
of  competitive  reality,  the  six  bigs  In  effect 
determine  the  pricing  levels  In  each  of  the 
markets  they're  in.  And  the  bigs  must  get  ap- 
proval In  advance  from  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council.  They  got  one  price  increase — 1.5 
cents  to  two  cents  a  pound  of  bread — late 
last  year,  but  nothing  since. 

So,  the  whole  Industry  Is  stuck  until  the 
bigs  move.  Meanwhile,  costs  keep  rising  and 
more  and  more  Independent  bakers  bite  the 
dust.  Since  last  July,  when  the  Kusslans 
started  buying  U.S.  wheat,  driving  up  the 
price  of  grain  and  flour,  upwards  of  40  In- 
dependent bakers  have  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness, according  to  the  Independent  Bakers 
Association.  Some  of  these  were  merged  Into 
other  bakeries,  to  be  sure,  but  whether 
merged  or  closed  they  cost  more  than  5,500 
people  their  Jobs. 

To  take  a  closer  look  at  the  Independent's 
situation,  visit  Bake-Rlte  Baking  Co.,  in 
Plover.  Wis.,  a  tiny  (pop.  950)  town  Just 
south  of  Stevens  Point  In  the  central  part 
of  the  state.  Bake-Rlte  Is  a  wholesale  baker 
that  does  $8  million  In  sales  throughout 
Wisconsin.  The  chairman  is  Homer  C. 
Loomens,  a  big,  soft-spoken  man  whose 
father  founded  the  business  In  1926.  He  pre- 
sides over  a  modem,  efficient  plant  that 
would  make  the  National  Commission  on 
Productivity  positively  drool. 

And,  he  says,  "I'm  desperate." 

Within  the  past  six  months,  he  explains, 
the  cost  of  ordinary  white  flour  has  gone 
up  31.4%,  lard  has  risen  30.1%,  salt  has 
climbed  11.4%,  yeast  6.6%  sweetener  3.1% 
and  labor  7%.  It  costs  Bake-Rlte  an  average 
of  18.8  cents  a  pound  to  bake  a  loaf  of 
bread  and  put  It  on  a  supermarket  shelf, 
while  the  average  selling  price  is  18.24  cents. 

As  a  result,  he  says.  Bake-Rlte's  losses  are 
running  $60,000  to  $100,000  a  month.  The 
company's  suppliers,  many  of  whom  have 
been  dealing  with  the  Arm  for  30  or  40  years, 
have  started  to  put  the  squeeze  on  Mr. 
Loomens.  "We  are  completely  out  of  Icing 
base  and  raisins  now,  and  one  of  the  plastic- 
bag  makers  has  cut  us  off."  he  says.  "We 
used  to  have  60  to  90  days  to  pay  our  flour 
bill,  but  now  it  arrives  C.O.D.  and  we  have 
to  hand  over  a  sight-draft  from  the  bank 
before  they'll  unload  the  rail  car."  Bake- 
Rlte  is  operating  on  a  negative  cash  flow. 

Not  all  of  Bake-Rlte's  problems  are  caused 
by  rising  costs  and  price  controls.  The  com- 
pany took  on  a  heavy  debt  load  to  build  the 
new  plant,  which  began  operations  In  May  of 
I972^ju8t  two  months  before  flour  prices 
started  Jumping.  The  new  plant,  which  dou- 
bled Bake-Rite's  capacity.  Isn't  operating  at 
full  steam.  "We  need  more  sales,  but  we  can't 
afford  them,"  says  Mr.  Loomens.  "The  more 
we  sell  the  more  we  lose." 

In  an  effort  to  forestall  collapse,  Mr.  Loo- 
mens Is  trying  to  refinance  the  debt  and  Is 
negotiating  a  possible  merger  with  one  of 
the  few  remaining  independent  bakers  In 
the  area.  What  he  would  really  like,  though. 
Is  an  industry-wide  price  increase.  "Two 
cents  a  pound  would  get  us  out  of  trouble," 
be  says,  "and  3  to  3.6  cents  would  put  us 
on  sound  financial  footing.  But  the  grocery- 
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chain  buyers  are  such  sticklers  for  price  that 
If  we  raised  our  price  even  a  half-cent  a 
pound,  we'd  lose  our  customers  fast." 

Another  man  who  Is  upset  by  Bake-Rlte's 
plight  Is  Hiram  D.  Anderson  Jr..  a  lawyer  In 
Stevens  Point  who  does  legal  work  for  the 
baking  firm.  Knowing  the  company's  finan- 
cial condition,  he  hasn't  sent  Mr.  Loomens  a 
bill  for  his  services  for  a  couple  of  years.  But 
even  more  than  the  money  his  friend  Is  los- 
ing. Mr.  Anderson  Is  angry  about  the  Im- 
plications of  what  the  price-controllers 
would  call  this  distortion. 

"Under  ordinary  circumstances,  I  would 
sue  the  big  bakers  In  Wisconsin  for  selling 
their  bread  below  the  cost  of  production,"  he 
says.  "We  have  a  state  law  prohibiting  that. 
But  here  we  have  a  federal  price-controlling 
machinery  that  In  effect  suspends  a  state  law 
on  trade  practices.  I  don't  think  that's  right." 

Another  thing  that  bothers  Mr.  Anderson 
Is  that  so  far  unfettered  competition  seems 
to  have  done  all  right  for  bread  customers  in 
Wisconsin.  According  to  a  survey  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  average  price 
of  bread  in  Wisconsin  was  19.1  cents  per 
pound  last  year — the  lowest  of  every  major 
city  surveyed  for  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
and  five  cents  or  more  below  the  price  in  the 
majority  of  cities.  Several  observers  believe 
this  Is  a  direct  result  of  the  Wisconsin  mini- 
mum mark-up  law. 

But  now  the  price  controls  are  squeezing 
out  the  Independents  that  play  a  big  part  In 
the  competitive  climate,  Mr.  Anderson  says. 
When  Mr.  Anderson  becomes  agitated  he 
gets  up  from  his  chair  and  starts  pacing, 
one  band  in  his  pocket  and  the  other  gestur- 
ing, as  though  he  were  addressing  a  Jury. 

"What  Is  happening  here  is  that  the  price 
control  laws  are  shielding  the  big  and  pow- 
erful bakers  and  I  am  helpless  In  taking 
them  Into  court  for  selling  at  a  loss,"  he  says. 
"The  price  controls  on  bread  are  doing  for 
the  big  conglomerate  baking  companies  ex- 
actly what  the  Federal  Pair  Trade  Laws  for- 
bid them  to  do — force  smaller  companies  out 
of  business.  You  can  bet  that  when  a  few 
bigs  have  the  market  to  themselves  the  price 
of  bread  will  be  a  lot  higher  than  It  Is  now. 
That's  the  trouble  with  government  efforts 
to  'help  the  little  guy' — they  end  up  helping 
the  big  guys  Instead." 

The  government  has  taken  the  attitude 
that  If  the  bakers  want  a  price  Increase  they 
should  apply  for  it  and  Justify  It.  Yet,  Mr. 
Anderson  notes,  "when  the  price  of  coffee 
Jumped  up  the  government  quick  labeled 
that  a  'volatile  commodity'  and  let  the  proc- 
essors pass  along  Increases  in  the  price  of 
the  raw  product.  If  wheat  and  flour  haven't 
become  volatile  commodities  In  the  past  nine 
months,  then  I  don't  know  what  volatile 
means.  It's  just  not  fair." 

Possible  relief  may  come  from  a  bill  now 
In  Congress  to  take  off  the  charge  of  75  cents 
a  bushel  that  millers  must  pay  for  wheat 
they  grind  Into  fiour  for  domestic  use.  That 
chEO'ge  is  passed  along  In  the  price  of  flour, 
of  course,  and  If  It  were  removed  It  could 
lower  bread-baking  costs  by  as  much  as  two 
cents  a  pound.  "Trouble  Is,  they  might  not 
get  around  to  passing  that  until  this  sum- 
mer, which  could  be  too  late  for  some  of 
us."  says  Mr.  Loomens  of  Bake-Rlte. 

Bread  prices,  of  course,  are  a  very  sensi- 
tive subject  with  the  NUon  administration, 
and  not  Just  because  most  food  prices  are 
rising.  When  the  government  announced  the 
big  wheat  deal  with  Russia  last  July,  there 
were  many  protests  that  It  would  raise  the 
price  of  bread.  Oh,  no,  said  the  administra- 
tion, not  at  all;  they  even  trotted  out  Agri- 
culture Secretary  Butz  to  explain  how  little 
wheat  went  Into  a  loaf  of  bread.  Now,  with 
the  cost-price  squeeze  on  In  earnest,  the 
controllers  apparently  would  not  like  to  ad- 
mit to  error. 

But  wishing  it  weren't  so  won't  rescue 
Bake-Rlte  or  all  the  other  independents 
across  the  country — or  any  other  businesses 
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trapped  In  these  "distortions."  Maybe  In  ad- 
dition to  curtailing  assaults  on  our  landscape 
or  repairing  the  bombed  terrain  In  Vietnam, 
we  should  start  worrying  about  preserving 
our  economic  environment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
great  sympathy  for  what  the  Senator 
from  Texas  is  trying  to  do.  I  am  very 
conscious,  as  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, of  bakers  who  are  in  serious  trouble, 
small  bakers  who  are  highly  efficient,  and 
who  say  that  if  some  relief  of  the  kind 
that  Senator  Tower  proposes  does  not 
pass,  they  are  perhaps  going  to  have  to 
go  out  of  business. 

Can  the  Senator  from  Texas  explain 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  his  amend- 
ment on  the  price  of  bread?  Does  he  have 
any  estimate  at  all? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  estimate  Is  about 
2  V2  cents  a  pound  loaf. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Two  and  one-half 
cents  a  loaf? 

Mr.  TOWER.  A  pound  loaf. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Percentagewise,  that 
would  be  what?  An  increase  of  6  or  7 
percent? 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  would  probably  cost 
the  average  family  about  15  cents  a  week. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  My  question  is.  How 
big  a  percentage  increase  is  this  for 
bread? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Oh,  that  would  be  close 
to  10  percent — in  the  neighborhood  of 
10  percent.  I  am  informed  that  the  fig- 
ure is  an  8-percent  Increase. 

Mr.  PROXAORE.  One  other  element 
of  this  amendment  bothers  me  a  great 
deal.  I  cannot  understand  it.  I  know  it  is 
the  case  and  I  do  not  dispute  what  the 
Senator  from  Texas  has  been  arguing, 
because  I  know  that  the  bakers  in  my 
State,  as  I  say,  are  In  great  trouble.  After 
all,  these  small  bakers  are  efficient  and 
competent,  they  nm  their  business  in  a 
very  careful  way,  and  yet  there  Is  a 
imlversal  difficulty. 

Is  it  true  that  they  can  only  exist  when 
there  Is  some  kind  of  price  umbrella,  an 
artificial  high  price  set  by  the  very  large 
bakers?  Without  that,  are  they  out  of 
business? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Bread  is  a  highly  com- 
petitive item.  There  are  about  three  or 
four  large  bakers  with  whom  the  smaller 
regional  bakers  compete,  and  they  pro- 
duce a  quality  product.  In  many  cases  the 
local  bakers  produce  a  higher  quality 
product  than  do  the  big  bakers;  but  the 
big  bakers,  because  they  are  larger,  are 
somewhat  more  efficient  In  their  produc- 
tion. They  can  survive  on  a  much  small- 
er cost-price  margin  than  can  the 
smaller  bakers.  Unless  the  large  baker  Is 
allowed  to  raise  his  price,  the  small  bak- 
er cannot  raise  his  price.  If  he  does,  he 
is  going  to  price  himself  out  of  the  mar- 
ket. That  is  the  plight  he  finds  himself 
in. 

It  is  something  that  did  not  even  occur 
to  me  until  the  bakers  came  to  me  and 
said,  "This  is  happening.  This  is  a  dis- 
tortion. This  is  an  anomsJy  and  we  are 
In  bad  shape.  We  cannot  compete." 

I  think  It  would  be  a  great  shame  to 


lose  the  small  bakers  and  the  quality 
product  they  produce. 

We  can  take  the  attitude:  "The  heck 
with  the  small  producers.  Let  us  go  to 
the  large  producers." 

I  say  if  we  adopt  that  policy,  we  might 
as  well  go  to  the  farmer  and  say  "Let 
us  abolish  the  small  farmer  and  keep 
the  large  commercial  farmer. 

I  think  there  are  extremes  we  can 
carry  this  to,  and  I  do  not  think  we  want 
to  destroy  small  businesses  in  this  coun- 
try that  have  under  normal  circum- 
stances proved  themsalves  to  be  competi- 
tive: but  under  abnormal  circumstances, 
such  as  in  this  legislation,  they  cannot 
follow  the  market  situation.  They  are 
being  placed  at  a  disadvantage. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  amendment,  as 
I  see,  lijs  much  merit.  I  hope  I  can 
support  it.  But  do  I  understand  that  the 
amendment  arises  because  food  proces- 
sors stay  under  phase  n? 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  right.  They  are 
imder  phase  n,  but  producers  of  raw 
agricultural  products  are  not. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Why  would  the  same 
argument  not  apply  to  the  food  produc- 
ers in  the  same  position?  If  they  argue 
that  an  exception  is  made  for  the  bakers, 
why  should  not  this  apply  to  other  pro- 
ducers, such  as  meat  producers  and  peo- 
ple who  process  vegetables  or  any  other 
food? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Because  there  has  not 
been  the  upward  pressure  on  the  pricing 
of  raw  agricultural  products  that  there 
has  been  so  dramatically  in  terms  of  the 
bakers,  because  of  the  very  rapid  escala- 
tion of  the  wheat  price  that  resulted  from 
a  particular  situation.  The  pressures  have 
tended  to  be  somewhat  more  gentle  as  to 
other  food  processors,  but  this  Is  one 
that  came  virtually  overnight  and  one 
they  have  not  been  able  to  object  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  this  the  kind  of 
situation  in  which  the  Cost  of  Living 
Coiuicil  could  provide  relief  If  they  wish- 
ed to  do  so? 

Mr.  TOWER.  They  could  do  it.  It  oc- 
curs to  me,  if  they  would. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  do  they  support 
the  Tower  amendment,  or  have  they  tak- 
en no  position  on  it? 

Mr.  TOWER.  They  oppose  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  oppose  the 
Tower  amendment? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes;  right. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  administra- 
tion oppose  it? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes,  the  administration 
does. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  any 
Senator  yield  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  wish  to  offer  his  own  amend- 
ment as  a  substitute? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  intend  to  address 
myself  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  and  also  to  indicate  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  and  I  will  offer  a 
substitute. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  will  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor for  the  purpose  of  asking  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  would  ask  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  Texas  whether  or 
time  of  announcing  food  costs, 
fact,  the  spiraling  increase  in 
items  of  food  has  reached  shi 
portions,  he  feels  it  fair  that 
stantial  increase  should  be  pa^ed 
the  consumer? 

Mr.  TOWER.  This  is  a  veri  imusual 
situation  in  that  the  small  ba  leers  face 
extinction.  It  would  mean  considerable 
economic  hardship  that  would, 
drive  the  smaU  bakers  out  of 
and  that  market  would  be 
the  large  bakers.  The  immediate 
would  be  to  increase  food  costi 
long  pull. 

I  can  perceive  that  the  imp 
be  much  greater,  because  it 
substantially    the    baking 
in  this  country,  and  once  Phas^ 
trols  expire,   then,   of   course 
bakers  will  be  able  to  have  all 
ket,  because  if  this  condition 
the  small  baker  is  going  to  fall 
sharplj'  indeed. 

I   do   not   think   it   was 
Congress  to  make  this  claim 
that  a  number  of  people  woul^ 
go  out  of  business. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  would  nofl 
with   the  efiforts  of  the 
Texas  to  keep  the  baking 
petiiive,  more  particulaily  to 
in  business. 

Mr.  TOWER.  This  is  the  onlj 
in  which  I  have  recommende<, 
ported  this  kind  of  proposal, 
cause  of  the  peculiar  situation 
in  these  specific  industries.  Thajt 
result  of  a  situation  over  which 
no  control;    namely,  the 
crease  in  wheat  prices  because 
action    of    the    Government 
wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  would  hope 
be  able  to  answer  the  question 
the  distinguished  Senator 
while  at  the  same  time  keeping 
sumer  from  bearing  the  entire 
solution. 

I  suspect  this  will  be  comm 
In  the  way  of  an  amendment  to 
by  way  of  a  substitute  by  thi 
from  Indiana  and  myself 

Thp     PRESIDING 
yields  time? 

Mr.    TOWER.    Mr.    Pre; 
aware  tliat  the  substitute  aiiendment 
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the  floor  for  the  Senators  to 
this  point. 

Mr.  Pr3sident,  may  I  ask  wllether  the 
substitute  can  be  offered  befo  e  I  yield 
back  my  time,  or  the  time  has  expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Did  the 
Senator  from  Texas  hear  thje  Parlia- 
mentarian? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  fifcm 
is  not  supposed  to  hear  the 
tarian. 

The  PRESLDING  OFFICER 
amended  in  one  more  degree. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes,  I  know 
amended.  I  am  just  asking 
time  situation.  Can  the  Senatoi 
diana  offer  his  amendment  in 
of  a  substitute  before  the  Senator 
Alabama  or  the  Senator  from 
j-ielded  back  their  time  or  theii 
expired  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICERl  Not  un- 
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til  time  is  yielded  back  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  my 
understanding  that  there  is  30  minutes 
on  an  amendment  to  an  amendment,  15 
minutes  to  the  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  the  event  a  substitute 
is  offered  to  my  amendment,  then  the 
time  is  under  the  control  of  the  Senator 
who  is  offering  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Unless 
he  is  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  request  for  a  time  limit,  but  I 
favor  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

I  have  had  the  independent  bakers 
come  to  my  ofSce  and  talk  to  me  about 
this  problem.  It  is  a  real  problem  with 
which  they  are  confronted.  I  see  no  oth- 
er way  to  give  them  relief  except  through 
some  such  arrangement  as  this  proposed 
by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas.  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  it  any 
further.  I  have  had  no  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  me  1  min- 
ute? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Miss  Judy  Harris  and 
Michael  Heifer  of  my  staff  be  per- 
mitted on  the  floor  during  the  duration 
of  this  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoMENici) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  about  this.  What  bothers 
me  about  the  amendment  is  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  try  to  hold  down 
price  increases.  I  am  very  sensitive  to  the 
problems  of  bakers  in  Wisconsin  and 
elsewhere  in  the  coimtry,  but  if  we  are 
going  to  adopt  an  amendment  to  increase 
the  price  of  bread  by  10  percent,  the  No. 
1  fundamental  food  we  have,  and  the 
food  which  people  of  low -Income  eat 
most.  I  just  wonder  what  kind  of  action 
the  Senate  is  taking.  As  I  say,  I  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  study  the  amendment. 
This  is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  it.  It 
was  not  discussed  in  committee.  There 
was  no  hearing  on  it.  I  am  reluctant, 
under  these  circimistances,  to  support 
the  amendment  without  getting  more  in- 
formation than  we  have  now.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  has  already  stated  what 
the  Increase  would  be.  I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  any  no- 
tions of  his  own  about  it,  whether  this 
could  be  applied  to  other  food  products. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  said  that 
bread  was  increasing  in  price  due  to  the 
increase  in  wheat  prices.  That  would  also 
affect  meat.  The  price  of  the  beef  animal 
is  a  result  of  the  cost  of  com  and  wheat. 
That  is  a  reason  for  the  meat  increase. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  that  the 
wheat  increase  has  been  a  special  case. 
I  understand  that  during  1  month 
the  cost  of  wheat  to  the  baker  went  up 
100  percent.  It  has  gone  down  some 
since  that  time,  but  it  did  go  up. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin that  he  knows  I  started  off  on 
this  bill  with  the  express  hope  that  we 
might  report  a  clean  bill  with  a  simple 
extension  and  let  it  go  at  that.  I  still 
think  we  would  have  been  better  off  to 
let  the  administration  have  what  it  was 
asking  for,  that  is,  the  dght  to  move 
from  a  position  of  controls  towards  no 
controls.  That  is  what  the  movement 
from  phase  II  to  phase  III  was  supposed 
to  be.  But  amendments  have  been  offered 
and  some  of  them,  I  am  sure,  are  good, 
but  I  cannot  think  of  any  amendment 
that  has  been  offered  that  is  better  than 
this  one  insofar  as  the  independent  bak- 
ers of  this  Nation  are  concerned  as  it 
is  of  importance  to  a'l  of  us. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  the  chairman 
knows,  I  disagree  with  him.  I  think  that 
phase  in  is  a  very  weak  program.  It  is 
evident  it  could  not  have  been  worse 
so  far  as  timing  is  concerned.  But  it  is 
only  fair  to  the  administration  to  know 
why  they  object  to  this  particular 
amendment.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
has  said  that  they  oppose  it.  It  would  be 
helpfiil  for  us  to  know  the  grounds  on 
which  they  oppose  it.  They  must  have 
had  some  kind  of  report  or  analysis 
made.  They  would  not  just  say,  "No," 
period.  They  must  know  why.  What 
other  reasons  are  there? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  have  not  in- 
formed the  committee? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  was  not  privy  to 
this  amendment,  although  I  did  know 
about  the  problem  that  it  seeks  to  redress. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Before  we  use  up  all 
the  time  on  the  bill,  I  wonder  whether 
we  could  get  a  report  from  the  Cost  of 
Li\ing  Council  or  by  the  administration 
so  that  we  would  know  the  grounds  for 
their  opposition. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  This  amendment  is 
an  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  as  the  Senator  knows. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  did  not  com- 
municate with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee? They  did  not  tell  you  why  they 
opposed  It? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  I  have  had  no 
communication  from  them.  I  did  not 
even  know  that  the  amendment  would  be 
offered  until  just  before  we  took  it  up  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Texas  inform  the  Senate  as  to 
whether  there  is  any  reason  for  this? 

Mr.  TOWEJl.  There  was  no  reason 
given  by  the  administration  In  oppos- 
ing It. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No  communication 
at  all? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  have  had  no  communi- 
cation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  a  couple  of 
minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
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ator  from  Indiana  Is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  here 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council's  explanation 
which  states  that  a  10-  to  15-percent  In- 
crease in  the  cost  of  bread  would  result 
if  the  Senate  adopts  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower). 

I  find  myself  in  a  rather  difficult  po- 
sition, I  suppose,  where  on  one  side  I  do 
not  want  to  see  the  wheat  farmer  pun- 
ished, but  I  do  not  see  how  anything 
else  can  result  if  we  increase  the  cost 
to  the  consumer  and  go  ahead  with  this. 
I  will  propose  a  substitute  for  the 
pending  amendment  at  the  proper  time. 
I  will  suggest  a  different  way  to  solve 
the  problem  which  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  has  discussed. 

A  preferable  approach,  I  submit,  is  to 
repeal  the  75-cents-per-bushel  charge 
that  must  be  paid  by  every  miller  when 
he  buys  wheat.  This  charge,  quite  ob- 
viously, is  passed  on  to  the  baker,  who 
passes  it  on  to  the  retailer,  who  passes 
it  on  to  the  housewife.  So  if  we  approach 
this  problem  with  that  in  mind,  we  will 
find  that  repeal  of  the  75  cent  levy  will 
remove  a  heavy  burden  from  the  baker, 
which  the  Senator  from  Texas  is  con- 
cerned about,  and  I  am  concerned 
about,  and  do  it  easily  but  do  it  In  a 
more  equitable  way.  When  we  are  pay- 
ing 75  cents  a  bushel  of  wheat  to  sub- 
sidize a  farm  program,  that  means  that 
that  farm  policy  is  being  supported  bv 
the  people  who  buy  tne  most  bread.  If 
there  L:  any  more  regressive  policy  than 
that,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana, it  would  result  in  preventing  a 
price  increase  in  bread;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  accurate. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  it  would  also 
result  in  shifting  the  cost  or  easing  the 
price  from  the  small  baker  on  to  the 
taxpayer  in  effect,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  BAYH.  It  would  put  the  financing 
of  the  present  wheat  subsidy  program 
entirely  on  the  general  fund  revenues 
Instead  of  putting  it  on  the  backs  of  the 
bread  eater,  who  shares  that  burden 
now. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  that  the  taxpayer 
would  pay  a  little  more  for  bread  and  the 
bread  consumer  would  pay  the  same. 

Mr.  BAYH.  All  the  taxpayers  contrib- 
ute substantially  to  the  program  now. 
My  amendment  would  put  the  cost  of  the 
entire  program  on  the  taxpayer  Instead 
of  on  the  people  who  buy  the  bread  and 
eat  the  bread.  The  present  financing 
scheme  is  highly  regressive,  because 
bread  is  the  staff  of  life  and  poor  people 
must  spend  a  higher  share  of  their  In- 
come on  it  than  rich  people.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  that.  For  that  reason.  It 
would  be  much  more  equitable,  I  say  to 

the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield' 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  The  Senator  just  said 
that  the  certificate  would  be  a  basis  for 
a  price  Increase.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
that  this  type  of  financing  has  been  in 
the  law  since  1964? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes.  The  Senator  from  In- 
diana is  very  familiar  with  that.  It  has 
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only  been  since  July  of  1972  that  the 
cost  of  wheat  has  gone  up  57  percent 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Was  the  Senator  ap- 
prised of  any  lowering  of  the  price  of 
bread  when  wheat  went  down? 

Mr.  BAYH.  No.  but  the  Senator  can 
be  absolutely  certain  that  the  price  of 
bread  will  go  up,  if  the  amendment  of  my 
friend  from  Texas  is  passed.  There  is  no 
question  about  that. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  am  assuming  that  the 
Senator  is  talking  about  inflation  today. 
If  this  was  In  the  law  in  19C4  and  con- 
tinued since  that  time,  it  would  not  be  a 
factor  In  causing  an  increase  in  inflation 
now,  because  it  has  already  been  In  there. 
Mr.  BAYH.  We  are  dealing  with  a 
specific  problem  brought  up  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tex.'is  (Mr. 
Tower)  ,  where  the  small  bakers  are  now 
in  a  particular  bind.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  talking  about  two  different  ap- 
proaches to  the  same  problem.  AVhether 
we  lessen  the  cost  of  flour  to  the  miller, 
baker,  and  housewife,  or  increase  It 
to  the  bread  eater,  that  is  the  question. 
I  personally  would  rather  lessen  the  cost 
to  the  miller  and,  thus,  to  the  small  baker 
and  housewife,  and  not  increase  It  to  the 
bread  eater.  You  have  to  have  one  of  the 
two.  You  take  the  solution  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  or  that  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Ml-.  BURDICK.  Does  the  Senator 
realize  that  the  cost  of  wheat  in  a  loaf  of 
bread  is  about  3^2  cents? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  did  I  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  used  11  minutes 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yielded  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  for  just  a  very  short 
statement.  I  did  not  know  it  was  going  to 
be  prolonged  like  this. 

Mr.  President,  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  dealing  here  with  a  proposition  that 
belongs  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  and  should  be  considered 
by  that  committee.  This  certificate,  which 
has  an  impact  on  the  bakers,  as  I  imder- 
stand,  was  written  into  the  law  by  the 
Agriculture  Committee.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  trying  to  solve  something 
here  that  does  not  belong  to  us. 

Has  the  amendment  been  offered  Mr 
President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  cannot 
be  offered  until  the  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Alab^jna  has  been  yielded  or  has 
expired. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield 
back  his  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  prepared  to  vield 
back  the  remainder  of  mj'  time  so  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  can  offer  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  hr.s  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Weicker,  Senator  Javits,  Senator  Staf- 
ford, Senator  Gurney,  Senator  Steven- 
son, and  myself,  as  a  substitute  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  1,  strike  out  everything 
through  line  12  on  page  2,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  : 

Section  203  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  of  1970  is  amencied  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

'•(Jt).  Section  379e  of  the  Agriculture  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (7  USC 
l379e),  is  amended  by  inserting  '(a)'  before 
the  first  sentence  thereof,  and  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  in  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof  the  words  •1971,  1972,  and  1973 
crops  of  wheat'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•1971  and  1972  crops  of  wheat.'  Section  379e 
of  the  Agriculture  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  addlne 
a  new  subsection  (b) .  as  follows: 

'(b)  Notwithstanding  section  379b  of  the 
Agriculture  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  as 
amended,  or  any  other  provision  of  'law 
processors  shall  not  be  charged  for  domestic 
wheat  marketing  certificates  for  the  1973 
crop  of  wheat.  Any  amount  which  a  producer 
would  have  realized  under  law  from  the  sale 
of  his  farm  domestic  allotment  of  wheat  in 
the  absence  of  the  changes  made  in  this 
^^*?.,f  ^I  s»^s«ctlon  (k)  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970  shall  be  paid  to 
such  producer  as  if  such  changes  had  not 
been  made.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
authorized  to  Issue  such  regulations  as  he 
determines  necessary  to  carrv  out  this  sub- 
-section,  and  he  Is  further  authorized  to  use 
funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  this  purpose.  There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  out  of  the  sums  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 

A^ff  ^,01^."^  *^^  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  of  1970.  including  payments  to  producers 
necessitated  by  it.' "  h  ""uters 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
pretty  well  discussed  a  moment  ago  what 
we  are  trjing  to  do.  We  are  recognizing 
a  significant  problem  that  Is  confronted 
by  the  small  bakers.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  desires  to  solve  this  problem  and 
so  does  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  as  do 
theothers  who  join  in  this  amendment 

The  question  is,  from  which  direction 
are  we  going  to  approach  It?  Are  we  go- 
ing to  recognize  the  problem  and  change 
the  basis  for  supporting  the  overall  sub- 
•sidy  program  and  let  this  support  come 
out  of  the  general  fund,  or  are  we  going 
to  accept  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  which  would,  by  his  own 
admission,  result  in  a  significant  increase 
in  the  cost  of  bread? 

That  is  specificaUy  what  It  would  do 
My  proposal  by  explicit  language  main- 
tains the  subsidy  prices  for  wheat  at  the 
same  level  they  are  now.  It  just  changes 
the  basis  of  who  Is  going  to  pay  the  bill 
Should  the  program  be  financed  en- 
tirely by  taxpayers,  including  corporate 
taxpayers,  rich,  poor,  at  the  progressive 
level  which  is  established  in  the  Federal 
income  tax.  or  it  be  financed  partlv  by  a 
very  regressive  bread  tax  which  makes 
the  burden  depend  upon  how  much 
bread  you  eat?  It  seems  to  me  we  should 
not  choose  a  regressive  way  to  finance 
any  program. 
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We  are  confronted  with  this  unique 
problem  right  now,  necessitated  by  the 
rather  dramatic  increase  in  the  cost  of 
wheat.  The  per-hundred-pound  of  flour 
has  gone  from  $5.46  to  $8  since  July  of 
1972. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  e  luitable 
way  to  deal  with  this  matter  if  we  deal 
with  it  right  now  is  to  adopt  t  le  sub- 
stitute of  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  If 
the  Senator  from  Texas  wants  lo  with- 
draw his  proposal  and  let  the  Agi  iculture 
Committee  study  the  ramificai  ions  of 
this  matter.  I  would  prefer  that. 

My  apologies  to  the  Senat<  r  from 
Georgia,  who  was  here  a  momisnt  ago, 
and  I  wanted  to  get  a  chance  to  :all  him 
to  the  floor,  because  I  would  prel  er  to  do 
this  in  a  studied  manner.  But  s  nee  the 
Senator  from  Texas  is  proposing  his 
alternative  now,  I  think  it  is  onl  j  fair  to 
the  Senate  to  provide  a  more  eiuitable 
proposal,  a  progressive  rather  t  tian  re- 
gressive proposal,  than  that  ofl  ered  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  m\\  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  think  it  would  1  »e  much 
more  appropriate  to  bring  up  a  i  )roposal 
such  as  this  before  the  Comm  ttee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  Our  co:  nmittee 
has  been  holding  hearings  for  ibout  2 
months  now  on  the  extension  of  t  le  price 
support  program.  We  had  cons  derable 
testimony  on  wheat  certificates.  I  think 
wheat  certificates  and  production  pay- 
ments are  much  the  same  with  respect 
to  corn  and  feed  grain  and  otton.  I 
think  they  should  all  be  conslcered  at 
the  same  time. 

Bakers  were  represented  there,  and  I 
questioned  them  as  to  wheth  ;r  they 
would  reduce  the  price  of  bre  id,  and 
how  much,  if  the  wheat  certifies  te  pay- 
ment was  removed.  They  testified  that 
they  would  not  reduce  the  price  (»f  bread 
a  penny,  not  even  a  half  cent. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Did  the  Senator  also  ask 
the  bakers  what  would  happei,  if  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  fron  Texas 
were  adopted? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  No.  I  was  not  [amiliar 
with  it  at  that  time. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  convinced  ri  sht  now 
that  it  is  a  struggle  to  keep  some  of  these 
independent  bakers  in  business.  I  agree 
with  the  goal  of  the  Senator  fror  i  Texas. 
I  think  the  bakers  were  probably  being 
honest  with  the  Senator  froiii  North 
Dakota  in  saying  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult, particularly  for  the  small  inde- 
pendents, to  lower  the  price,  evi  n  if  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
and  the  Senator  from  Coimecti:ut  'Mr. 
Weicker)  is  approved. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  th  nk  any- 
body will  argue — indeed,  the  Cos  t  of  Liv- 
ing Council  has  said  in  unqualified 
terms — that  if  the  Tower  amen  iment  is 
adopted,  there  is  no  question  tnat  it  Is 
going  to  add  3  or  4  cents  a  lojf  to  the 
cost  of  bread. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanim)us  con- 
sent that  the  economic  stabiliza  ion  pro- 
gram of  the  Cost  of  Living  Co|uncil,  of 
March  17,  be  printed  at  this  poiht  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ci  ocumwit 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th<  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Amendment  To   Permit  Bakeries  To   Pass 

Through    Increased    Wheat    and    Flour 

Costs 

The  Cost  of  Living  Council  opposes  aU 
amendments  to  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act,  Including  those  that  point  toward  in- 
creased food  prices.  The  Council  la  especially 
concerned  about  modifications  In  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Program  that  would  lead 
to  Immediate  pressures  in  food  prices  dur- 
ing this  critical  period  of  wage  negotiations. 

The  controls  program  has  been  only  one 
factor  In  the  forces  which  have  operated  In 
recent  months  to  limit  increases  In  bread 
prices.  Despite  higher  flour  costs  due  to  the 
tight  International  supply  situation  for 
wheat  beginning  in  mld-1972,  several  large 
bread  manufacturers  have  not  raised  selling 
prices.  This  action  which  has  served  to  hold 
down  prices  of  bread  and  other  bakers  prod- 
ucts reflects  both  the  rules  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Program  as  well  as  the  long  run 
trend  on  the  part  of  some  firms  to  try  to 
expand  market  shares. 

However,  flour  costs  have  risen  from  $5.46 
per  hundred  pounds  in  July  1972  to  around 
$8.00  recently.  With  Inventories  of  lower 
priced  flour  pretty  well  depleted,  a  modifica- 
tion at  this  time  In  existing  pricing  rules  of 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  to  allow  an  auto- 
matic pass  through  of  flour  costs  would  re- 
sult In  a  substantial  Increase  In  prices  paid 
by  consumers  for  bread.  Prices  for  all  bakery 
and  cereal  products  at  retail  are  only  1.6  per- 
cent above  the  July  1972  level.  An  allowance 
for  an  automatic  pass  through  of  material 
costs  Is  estimated  to  result  In  a  3  to  4  cent 
Increase,  or  an  additional  10  to  15  percent 
Increase  in  prices  for  bread  In  grocery  stores. 

For  the  above  reasons,  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  opposes  the  amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  cost  of  a 
bushel  of  wheat  for  the  past  20  years  and 
the  comparative  price  of  bread  for  each 
of  those  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  document 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  WHEAT  AND  BREAD  PRICES,  1945-72 


Year 


1945. 
1946. 
1947. 
1948. 
1949. 
1950. 
1951. 
1952. 
1953. 
1954. 
1955. 
1956. 
1957. 
1958 
1959. 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 


White  bread 

average  retail 

Wheat  No.  1  price  per  pound 

DNS  ordinary 

in  leading 
cities  of 

protein 

Minneapolis 
July-June 
(doNar  per 

United  States 

January- 

December 

bushd) 

(cents) 

1.73 

8.8 

2.30 

10.4 

2.70 

12.5 

2.26 

13.9 

2.24 

14.0 

2.34 

14.3 

2.42 

15.7 

2.39 

16.0 

2.34 

16.4 

2.49 

17.2 

2.35 

17.7 

2.31 

17.9 

2.32 

18.8 

2.09 

19.3 

2.17 

19.7 

2.12 

20.3 

2.31 

20.9 

2.34 

21.2 

2.24 

21.6 

1.74 

20.7 

1.75 

20.9 

1.95 

22.2 

1.65 

22.2 

1.54 

22.4 

1.66 

23.0 

1.74 

24.3 

I.  S3 

25.0 

Sources:  Wheat  prices,  Grain  Market  News,  AMS,  USDA. 
Bread  prices.  Bureau  of  l^bor  Statistics. 


Mr.  YOUNG.  Presently,  in  a  loaf  of 
bread  selling  for  24  cents  there  is  only 
2*72  cents  worth  of  wheat.  Reducing  the 
cost  of  flour  to  the  bakers  would  make 
very  little  difference  in  the  price  of  a 
loaf  of  bread.  Not  more  than  a  half  cent. 

The  Price  Administration,  I  imder- 
stand,  made  a  study  of  this,  and  they 
said  that  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
wheat  as  a  result  of  the  sale  of  wheat 
to  Russia  and  other  exports  would  only 
justify  a  half  cent  in  the  cost  of  a  loaf  of 
bread.  That  was  the  result  of  their  study. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  presents  a  very  good  picture  of 
the  20-year  plight  of  the  farmer,  which 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  having  had 
his  feet  in  those  shoes — and  still  having 
them  there — is  familiar  with. 

But  although  the  Increase  in  the  vari- 
ous costs  involved  today  only  involve  a. 
small  additional  return  to  the  fanner, 
the  cost  of  bread  will  go  up  3  to  4  cents 
if  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  is  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Weicker,  myself,  and  others  does  not 
lessen  the  subsidy  to  the  wheat  farmer 
1  penny.  It  prohibits  a  decrease.  What 
it  does  is  to  eliminate  the  dependence  on 
the  certificate  system.  We  say,  "All  right, 
if  this  is  in  the  interests  of  all  the  coun- 
try, then  everybody  ought  to  pay  it 
equally.  It  ought  to  be  paid  at  the  rate 
that  everybody  including  corporations 
pay  Federal  income  tax.  It  should  not  be 
a  2  cent  bread  tax,  which  in  essence  is 
what  it  is  now." 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  that  the  wheat  certificate  payment, 
which  is  a  production  payment,  should 
be  considered  along  with  the  future  pro- 
duction payments  for  corn,  feed  grains, 
and  cotton? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  certainly  do.  And  I  would 
agree  to  withdraw  my  amendment  if  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  withdraw  his, 
so  that  the  whole  matter  of  how  much 
the  price  of  bread  is  costing  to  the  house- 
wife can  be  considered  and  reflected  up- 
on in  the  way  In  which  the  Agriculture 
Committee  is  looking  at  the  whole  farm 
program. 

The  only  reason  I  am  offering  it  at  this 
time  is  this:  As  the  Senator  knows,  we 
have  offered  this  amendment  and  it  Is 
before  the  Senator's  committee  and  Is 
being  studied.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  have  to  go  one  route  or  the  other.  If 
the  Senator's  committee  decides  to  take 
the  route  of  the  Senator  from  Texas,  I 
am  willing  to  consider  that;  but  right 
now  we  are  foreclosed  from  that  route. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Texas  care  to 
withhold  his  amendment  and  let  the 
Agriculture  Committee  consider  this 
whole  matter,  and  then  make  a  deter- 
mination as  to  which  route  we  should 
pursue? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  In  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  I 
am  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  with- 
hold my  amendment  because  I  believe 
the  small  bakers  need  immediate  relief. 
Therefore,  I  think  I  must  persist  in  this 
measure.  Furthermore,  at  the  appropri- 
ate time  I  Intend  to  raise  a  question  of 
germaneness  on  the  amendment  of  the 

Senator  from  Indiana.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 
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Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  imdoubt- 
edly,  the  bakers  need  some  relief.  Their 
costs  have  gone  up,  but  lowering  the  cost 
of  wheat  to  the  bakers  would  make  prac- 
tically no  difference,  one-half  cent  a  loaf. 
Maybe  they  should  be  able  to  increase 
the  cost  of  bread  because  of  increases  in 
the  cost  of  transportation,  labor,  and 
other  costs.  I  am  not  quarreling  with 
that.  But  the  claim  that  lowering  the 
cost  of  wheat  to  the  baker  will  reduce 
the  price  of  bread  to  the  consumer  is 
not  true.  This  is  giving  a  false  impression 
to  the  consumers  of  this  Nation. 

Over  a  number  of  years  history  has 
shown  that  when  the  price  of  wheat  went 
down — at  one  time  $1  a  bushel — it  did 
not  reduce  the  price  of  bread  even  one- 
half  cent  a  loaf. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  concur  in  the  picture  the 
Senator  is  painting.  If  one  looks  at  the 
20-year  increase  in  costs  of  those  who 
manufacture  the  bread,  it  is  up  125  to  140 
percent,  depending  on  which  category 
one  looks  at.  It  has  been  a  very  small  in- 
crease overall  to  the  wheat  producer.  Mill 
flour  went  to  $8  and  I  woiild  bet  that 
most  of  that  did  not  go  to  the  wheat 
farmer.  But  we  have  to  look  at  the  $2.50 
increase  in  flour.  It  will  cost  about  3  cents 
or  4  cents  a  loaf  to  the  consumer.  I  would 
rather  repeal  the  bread  tax,  keep  the 
prices  where  they  are  now  and  maintain 
the  subsidy  payment  at  exactly  the  same 
level  so  the  wheat  farmer  would  not  be 
punished,  but  neither  would  the  lady  who 
goes  in  and  buys  a  loaf  of  bread. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Reducing  the  price  of 
wheat  is  not  going  to  reduce  the  price  of 
bread.  There  will  be  increases  no  matter 
what  the  Senator  does. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Whose  time  are  we  on, 
my  time  or  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  make  the  point  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  his  amendment,  as  I  read  it.  that 
would  assure  that  the  baker  is  going  to 
get  flour  at  a  reduced  cost  even  though 
the  entire  certiflcate  cost  is  paid  by  the 
Government.  It  might  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  flour  processing  by  the  miller,  but 
there  is  no  assurance  in  this  amend- 
ment that  it  would  be  passed  on  to  the 
baker  in  the  form  of  reduced  flour  prices. 

I  have  an  estimate  made  by  experts  in 
the  Library  of  Congress  indicating  the 
impact.  The  75  cents  the  flour  producer 


pays  as  his  part  of  the  wheat  certificate 
only  adds  about  nine-tenths  of  a  penny 
to  a  1 -pound  loaf  of  bread  even  if  the  en- 
tire matter  were  passed  on.  But  I  do  not 
see  anything  in  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  two  Senators  that  is  going  to  as- 
sure the  small  baker  that  he  is  going  to 
get  his  flour  at  a  reduced  cost. 

What  I  do  see  is  his  great  trouble  In 
connection  with  the  present  wheat  pro- 
gram, a  program  that  has  been  on  the 
statutes  for  almost  10  years.  I  recall  in 
1964  when  this  program  was  devised 
carefully  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, passed  in  the  Senate  and  then  in 
the  House.  We  argued  at  great  length 
about  how  we  could  protect  the  wheat 
farmer  in  assuring  a  fair  price;  all  addi- 
tional prices  should  come  out  of  the 
Treasury  or  paid  out  of  taxes,  and  we  ar- 
rived at  this  compromise  plan.  So  I  think 
what  we  are  doing  in  this  proposal  is  act- 
ing very  hastily  to  undo  a  good  program 
which  has  been  working  effectively  and 
which  has  insured  the  Nation  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  wheat  at  a  reasonable 
cost. 

I  very  much  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  not  press  this  amend- 
ment. It  will  play  havoc  with  the  wheat 
program  and  it  does  not  have  a  guaran- 
tee that  it  will  produce  cheaper  flour  for 
the  baker. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  X  minute? 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  jield. 
Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  certain  questions  and  answers 
raised  in  the  hearings  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  between 
the  bakers  and  myself  and  other  Sena- 
tors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Senator  Talmadge.  You  have  got  to  be 
competitive? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  We  have  to  stay  competi- 
tive, otherwise  we  are  out  of  business.  If  we 
raise  our  bread  two  cents  a  pound,  and  Con- 
tinental raises  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a 
pound,  they  are  not  going  to  buy  our  bread, 
they  are  going  to  buy  Continental's  bread, 
and  we  are  out  of  business. 

The  wheat  certiflcate  of  75  cents,  we  would 
like  to  point  out  that  we  are  not  against  the 
farmer,  and  the  farm  economy.  We  are  in 
favor  of  the  strong  farmer  as  far  as  his  eco- 
nomic health  is  concerned.  We  feel  It  Is 
important  to  the  economy  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. We  all  can  remember  when  the  farmers 
could  not — were  getting  40  cents  for  a  bushel 
wheat.  Some  of  us  can  remember  that  the 
farmer  could  not  buy  a  darned  thing,  and 
there  it  was  not  any  good  for  anybrdy.  We 
are  not  against  the  farmer  gettlng^^ 

Senator  Young.  Mr.  Chairman — if  you  were 
interested  In  the  farmer,  why  do  you  publish 
big  ads  m  the  newspaper  lilaming  farmers, 
and  blaming  the  price  of  wheat  on  the  cost 
of  a  loaf  of  bread? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Senator,  could  I  respond? 

Senator  Young.  The  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration I  understand  said  you  could  only 
justify  a  half  cent  increase  because  of  the 
increase  in  the  price  of  wheat. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  Well,  we  would  beg  to  differ 
with  their  flgures.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
said  a  lot  of  things. 

Senator  Young.  Well.  now.  Mr.  Chair- 
man  


Mr.  Rosenthal.  We  are  not  too  happy  with 
a  lot  of  things  they  have  said.  I  think  they 
have  misled  us  a  great  deal. 

Senator  Talmadge.  Senator  Young? 

Senator  Young.  In  the  calendar  year  1945 
the  average  price  of  a  number  one  dark 
northern  ordinary  protein  Minneapolis  was 
$1.73,  and  the  price  of  bread  for  that  year  in 
the  leading  markets  was  8.8  cents  a  leaf,  less 
than  9  cents  a  loaf. 

In  1971,  or  take  1970,  the  price  of  wheat 
in  the  same  market  was  $1.74,  only  one  cent 
higher,  almost  identically  the  same,  and 
yet  the  price  of  bread  had  risen  to  24.3  cents 
a  loaf.  Why  don't  you  tell  the  public  that 
wheat  Is  not  responsible  for  all  of  your  costs? 
You  continually  blame  the  producer.  You 
Incite  the  consumer  against  the  producers. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  No,  sir. 

Senator  YotrNC.  That  Is  a  devil's  trick  and 
you  have  t»een  playing  It  for  years. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  Senator,  this  Is  the  first 
time  that  I  have  been  here,  and  we  are  not 
against  the  producers,  and  we  are  not  blam- 
ing the  producers.  We  are  here  to  ask  that 
the  75-cent  certiflcate  that  Is  placed  on  a 
bushel  of  wheat  for  domestic  consumption 
be  removed. 

Senator  Young.  I  think  you  might  make  a 
good  case  since  the  price  has  gone  up. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  If  the  farmer  needs  sup- 
port, then  we  are  ready  to  support  him  In 
that  these  funds  be  made  available  from  the 
general  Treasury,  not  a  tax  on  a  loaf  of 
bread.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  say. 

Senator  Young.  This  ad  here  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Washington  Post,  and  I  will  get 
the  date 

Mr.  Kellt.  Also  in  the  New  York  Times. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  I  have  a  copy  here. 

Senator  Young.  Wait  a  minute,  let  me  say 
something  first. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  am  sorry.  I  apologize. 

Senator  Young.  I  am  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and  I  would  like  to  say  something. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  Surely. 

Senator  YotJNO.  In  this  ad  you  blame  the 
sale  of  wheat  to  Russia  as  the  cause  of  all  of 
our  problems.  Now,  the  sale  of  wheat  to  Rus- 
sia was  handled  in  the  same  way  as  the  sale 
of  wheat  to  all  other  countries.  We  exported 
this  year  about  1.1  billion  bushels,  and  we 
sold  about  400  million  bushels  of  wheat  to 
Russia,  but  the  sales  are  all  handled  the 
same.  Why  do  you  single  out  the  sale  to 
Russia,  because  I  assume,  you  believe,  that 
you  can  appeal  to  the  consumer  better  that 
way.  You  would  be  more  effective. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Young.  In  Inciting  consumers 
against  farmers. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  Senator,  we  are  in  favor 
of  the  export  program  of  commodities  to  all 
foreign  countries,  which  our  position  paper 
states.  It  has  been  down  here  since  Decem- 
ber. We  have  been  down  six  or  eight  times 
and  we  have  called  on  a  lot  of  Senators.  I 
believe  some  of  our  people  called  on  you.  sir. 
and  in  our  position  paper  it  definitely  states 
we  are  in  favor  of  the  export  program.  We 
are  in  favor  of  supporting  the  farmers,  and 
so  that  they  can  make  a  profit.  We  are  busi- 
nessmen. We  would  like  to  make  a  profit  In 
our  business.  Now,  we  do  not  want  to  go  out 
of  business,  and  we  also  would  like  to  see 
the  farmer  stay  In  business  and  make  a 
profit.  That  Is  our  intention  and  that  Is  our 
position,  sir. 

Senator  Young.  Would  you  explain  then 
why  in  1915  the  price  of  wheat  was  $1.73. 
and  the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread  was  8.8  cents 
a  loaf,  and  then  wheat  in  1970  was  at  $1.74. 
almost  exactly  the  same  price,  but  bread 
had  risen  24.3  cents  a  loaf?  Why  this  in- 
crease? Why  don't  you  tell  the  public?  There 
are  probably  good  reaso::s  for  this  increase 
In  costs,  but  why  don't  you  tell  the  public? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  Senator,  I  bought  a  Plym- 
outh automobile  In  1946  for  about  3700.  I 
could  not  buy  that  Plymouth  today  for  $700. 
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Senator  Yoitno.  Yes.  but  looking- 

Mr.   Rosenthal.   We   know  labo  ■ 
creased,    and   many   things   have 
We  have  kept  the  price  of  bread 
we  want  to  try  to  keep  the  price 
down    We  do  not  want  the  price 
to  rise  because  as  far  as  we  are 
It  has  been  our  experience  that 
we  raise  the  price  of  bread  that  we 
forced  to  do.  to  raise  by  increase^ 
various  kinds,  we  have  sold  less 
Is  not  good  for  our  business  and 
good  for  the  farmer,  because  we 
use  less  flour  when  we  sell  less 
Is  not   to  anybody's   Interest,   and 
not  us. 

Senator  Yottno.  If  the  Congres  i 
this  75  cents  a  bushel  that  the 
the  baker  are  paying  now,  how 
you  reduce  the  price  of  a  loaf  o! 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  We  will  not  be 
sltlon  of  having  to  raise  It. 

Senator  Yottnc.  You  would  not 
any? 

Mr.  RosENTH,vL.  It  might.  We  are 
petltlve  market.  3enator,  and  you 
compete  with  many  bakers,  and 
market  has  their  own   bakery   w 
label  brands. 

Senator  YotrNO.  I  know  all  of 

Mr.    Rosenthal.    If    the 
quires  competition,  and  In 
would   have  to  reduce   the  price, 
reduce  the  price. 

Senator  Young.  You  cannot  tell 
mlttee  then  that  you  would  reduc« 
of  bread  any  at  all? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  I  cannot  tell 
one  else's  costs  would  be.  sir. 

Mr.  Kett.  Senator,  the  price  of 
gone   up   around  $2.  Now,  If  we 
from  the  76  cent  certificate  we 
where    we    were    before.    There 
benefit  to  us. 
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Mr.  President, 


Mr.   ALLEN. 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  3 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President, 
believe  the  substitute  offered  bj 
tinguished    Senator    from 
and  the  distinguished  Senator 
diana  is  sound.  The  fact  sheet 
circulated  with  regard  to  the 
states  that  the  Bayh-Weicker 
will  not  burden  the  Federal 
"the  certificate  taxes  now  paid 
amount  to  approximately  one 
1  percent  of  the  Federal  budget . 

According  to  my  arithmetic, 
of  the  Federal  budget  would  b€ 
lion  plus  and  one-tenth  of  that 
$250  million.  So  this  would, 
the    figures    submitted    by 
guished  Senators,  cost  the 
payer  a  quarter  of  a  billion 

The  fallacy  in  the  position 
advocating  the  substitute  is 
would  be  a  cost  to  the 
quarter  billion  dollars  from 
would  be  a  permanent  loss  of 
whereas  we  are  hopeful  that 
price  controls  will  not  be  with 
So.  long  after  the  wage-price 
have  passed  into  history,  this 
Treasury'  would  go  on  and  on. 

Therefore.  I  do  not  believe 
permanent  tax  repeal  in  orde:' 
care  of  a  temporaiy  situation 
know  that  I  am  even  for 
amendment,  but  I  know  the 
not  sound,  and  I  shall  vote 

Mr.  TOWER,  Mr.  President, 
sent  agreement  under  which  we 
ating  provides  that  all 
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be  germane.  I,  therefore,  raise  a  point 
of  order  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  is  not  germane 
and  is,  therefore,  out  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr.  Fan- 
nin). The  Chair  rules  that  it  does  Intro- 
dace  another  subject,  a  new  subject  not 
contained  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  in  that  it  refers  to 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1932. 
Therefore,  the  Chair  sustains  the  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Is  it  possible  for  the  Chair 
to  reserve  its  ruling  pending  additional 
inquiries  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin) .  Yes;  the  Chair  will,  as  a  matter  of 
acccmmodation,  be  pleased  to  suspend 
until  that  time. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  courtesy 
of  the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  is  not  to- 
tally oblivious  to  the  basis  of  the  chal- 
lenge. It  seems  to  me — sind  I  suggest  this 
to  our  distinguished  Presiding  Officer — 
if  we  are  talking  about  economic  stabili- 
zation, which  is  what  this  whole  debate 
is  about,  then  this  amendment  is  ger- 
mane. I  happen  to  represent  wheat  farm- 
ers, and  so  does  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  and  everybody  else  here,  and 
all  of  us  are  concerned  about  the  cost  of 
wheat  and  we  aTe  concerned  about  the 
cost  of  bread,  and  the  cost  of  steel,  and 
everything  else.  The  whole  puri>ose  of  our 
being  here  today  is  to  try  to  get  on  top 
of  prices. 

I  suggest  to  the  distinguished  Presid- 
ing Officer  that  if  we  have  a  program 
called  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
and  if  we  have  a  Cost  of  Living  Council, 
which  has  indicated  that  if  the  Senator 
from  Texas'  amendment  is  successful  the 
cost  of  bread  will  go  up  3  or  4  cents 
then  my  amendment  is  germane.  What 
could  be  more  germane  than  controlling 
food  prices?  Let  us  not  kid  ourselves — 
anybody  who  votes  for  the  Senator  from 
Texas'  amendment  will  have  to  go  back 
to  the  housewife  and  say  to  her,  "I  helped 
raise  the  cost  of  bread  3  or  4  cents." 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  and  other  Sena- 
tors seek  to  assist  the  Senate  and  seek 
to  assist  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
Amendments  of  1973  to  hold  down  costs, 
and  that  is  very  much  a  part  of  what  we 
are  doing.  I  suggest  to  the  distinguished 
Presiding  Officer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  respond  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana. 

Germaneness  has  always  been  con- 
strued strictly  in  the  Senate.  This  is  a 
highly  technical  area  and  it  seems  to 
introduce  a  new  subject. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  inasmuch 
as  the  Chair  has  indicated  what  its  rul- 
ing is  going  to  be  and  time  on  the 
amendment  has  been  yielded  back,  I  am 
willing  to  yield  time  on  the  bill  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  and  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  if  they  wish  to 
pursue  this  matter  a  little  further. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  would  request 


of  the  Chair  an  answer  as  to  whether  or 
not,  if  the  substitute  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  not  ger- 
mane, it  would  follow  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas  is  like- 
wise not  germane. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  ruled  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  is  not  ger- 
mane. It  would  appear  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas  Is 
germane. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Could  the  Chair  dis- 
tinguish, then,  as  to  the  difference  in 
the  ruling  on  germaneness  between  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
and  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
uses  terms  in  connection  with  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act,  not  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act. 

Mr.  WEICKER  I  am  sorry.  Could  the 
Chair  respond  again?  I  did  not  hear  the 
Chair's  answer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  Is  cast 
in  language  which  seems  to  be  within 
the  terms  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act,  and  not  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Does  the  Chair  indi- 
cate, then,  that  in  order  to  achieve  that 
purpose,  it  is  not  permissible  to  have 
reference  to  any  other  act  or  any  other 
law? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  If  It 
appears  to  introduce  a  new  subject,  and 
imder  the  Senate  precedents  germane- 
ness is  strictly  construed. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Could  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished Presiding  Officer  to  speculate 
on  the  germaneness  of  another  amend- 
ment? Inasmuch  as  he  points  out  that 
we  are  dealing  with  technicalities  here, 
if.  Instead  of  adding  a  section  to  the  end 
thereof  directly  amending  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act,  as  the  amendment 
which  is  presently  before  us  does,  would 
an  amendment  be  germane  if  it  em- 
powered the  Cost  of  Living  Coimcil  to 
repeal  the  75-cent  wheat  certificate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
was  something  In  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate dealing  with  that  subject  specifl- 
caily. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Of  course,  part  of  the 
measure  before  us  deals  with  food  prices. 
I  read  section  7.  subsection  (c) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  advise  the  Senate  that  both  wheat 
and  com  are  both  food  items,  and  In  the 
past  the  Senate  has  decided  that  an 
amendment  dealing  with  com  was  not 
germane  to  a  wheat  act. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Neither  com  nor  wheat  was 
considered  as  a  foodstuff  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
just  by  way  of  pointing  out  how  strictly 
the  Senate  has  construed  germaneness. 

The  Chair  thinks  that  settles  the  ques- 
tion as  far  as  the  Chairs  ruling  Is  con- 
cerned. 
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Mr.  BAYH.  One  additional  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry.  If  the  amendment's 
worcUng  were  changed  to  give  the  power 
to  the  Cost  of  Living  CouncU  to  repeal 
the  75-cent  certificate  on  wheat.  If  In 
their  judgment  they  felt  that  repealing 
that  certificate  would  help  them  main- 
tain control  on  the  cost  of  bread  and 
furthermore  on  the  cost  of  living,  would 
not  that  come  within  the  interpretation 
narrowly  defined  by  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate has  determined  by  unanimous  con- 
sent that  germaneness  of  amendments 
will  obtain  on  this  bill,  and  the  Chair 
then  would  have  to  study  the  bill  to  see 
if  it  were  germane  to  anything  In  the 
bill. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  courtesy 
of  the  Presiding  Officer. 

Mr.  WEICKER  and  Mr.  PROXMIRE 
addressed  the  chair. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
direct  a  question  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas?  I  do  not  intend  to 
appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair.  Did 
the  Senator  from  Texas  indicate  he 
would  grant  time  under  the  bill? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  wiU  be  glad  to  yield 
time  on  the  bill  if  the  Senator  wants  to 
discuss  It  further. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  To  discuss  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
the  present  parliamentary  situation? 
There  is  a  point  of  order  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  point 
of  order  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  has 
been  sustained.  The  question  now  is  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  TOWE:r.  Mr.  President,  inasmuch 
as  all  4he  time  has  been  yielded  back  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  time  on  the 
bill. 

How  much  does  he  wish? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  May  I  have  4  minutes? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  may  have 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Texas. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  now  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having  to  pass  upon  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  rather  than  have  a  constructive 
and  positive  alternative.  What  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  said  is 
true.  Everybody  in  this  room  who  votes 
for  the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  votes  for  a  10  to  15 
percent  increase  In  the  cost  of  bread  to 
the  consumer — that  Is  It. 

I  was  hoping  that  the  offer  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  have  been  accepted,  whereby  the 
whole  matter  would  have  himg  In  abey- 
ance while  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  took  a  careful  look  at  the 
overall  situation. 

The  fact  is  that  the  very  factor  re- 
ferred to  In  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  and  myself  was  due 
to  go  out  in  July  1974,  in  any  event.  How- 
ever, the  fact  remains  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time — and  imf  ortunately  so — it  is  the 


farmers  of  this  Nation  that  are  being 
looked  to  for  the  tremendous  increase 
in  the  cost  of  the  price  of  food. 

I  ronember  when  this  rise  commenced 
that  everybody  was  pointing  the  finger 
at  the  local  food  stores  and  the  super- 
markets. The  answer  is  not  that  simple. 
It  Is  clear  that  there  was  a  series  of  price 
rises  and  that  along  the  line  probably 
the  farmer  and  the  middleman  have  to 
share  In  this  responsibility,  and  maybe 
In  the  iSnal  step  along  the  line  the  food 
stores  would  have  to  take  their  part  of 
the  responsibility.  However,  the  fact  Is 
(hat  It  Is  the  consumer  who  Is  getting 
soaked. 

I  am  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  say 
that,  with  all  of  the  other  price  increases 
that  have  occurred,  the  consumer  should 
now  have  to  absorb  a  10-  to  15-percent 
increase  in  the  price  of  bread.  It  will  be 
Interesting  to  see  how  many  of  my  col- 
leagues are  willing  to  take  that  particu- 
lar step. 

In  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  I  thought  we  had  some  manner 
of  compromise  whereby  the  consumer 
would  have  been  protected  and  the 
farmer  would  have  been  completely  pro- 
tected and  the  general  taxpayer  would 
have  absorbed  this  general  cost,  as  he 
has  In  most  other  instances,  rather  tiian 
single  out  this  one  instance. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sena- 
tor would  yield  to  me.  I  would  point  out 
that  our  effort  has  been  to  try  to  recon- 
cile the  seemingly  diametrically  opposed 
factors  here.  What  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  pointed  out  is  that  we  can 
provide  no  guarantee  that  the  general 
cost  of  bread  is  going  down.  That  Is  true. 
However,  we  can  guarantee  that  the  57- 
percent  increase  In  the  price  of  wheat 
that  has  occurred  since  July  1972  will 
be  passed  on  to  the  householder,  resulting 
in  an  increased  cost  of  3  or  4  cents  a  loaf 
of  bread  if  the  Tower  amendment  Is 
passed. 

From  talking  to  the  bakers,  I  find  that 
they  suggest  that  our  approach  will  make 
it  possible  to  keep  them  from  increasing 
the  price  of  bread.  They  know  more 
about  that  than  we  do.  Also,  there  is 
the  fact  that  the  milling  industry  is  very 
competitive.  When  we  take  away  that 
75  cents  milling  tax,  each  miller  will  be 
trying  to  make  the  market  competitive 
and  will  come  down  75  cents. 

I  think  the  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama is  accurate  in  pointing  out  that 
this  will  cost  a  substantial  amount  of 
money.  We  estimate  it  to  be  $400  million. 
However,  the  question  is  whether  the 
increased  cost  will  come  from  the  entire 
spectrum  of  taxpayers,  with  each  tax- 
payer paying  an  amount  of  tax,  depend- 
ing upon  the  corporate  rate  or  bracket  in 
which  he  finds  himself,  or  whether  the 
burden  of  the  program  will  continue  to 
"depend  in  part  on  the  number  of  loaves 
a  housewife  buys. 

If  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  succeeds,  and  even  if  it  does  not, 
the  present  program  gives  that  tax  to 
the  individual  according  to  the  mouths 
he  has  to  supply  with  bread.  This  in 
practice  is  highly  regressive,  since  poor 
people  spend  a  higher  portion  of  their 
income  on  bread  than  do  rich  people. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,   I  yield 


2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
say,  in  view  of  the  comments  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  who  certainly  has 
as  many  farmers  In  his  State  as  he  has 
consumers  sis  constituents,  that  those 
Senators  In  this  Chamber  that  repre- 
sent farmers  had  best  beware  or  there 
will  be  a  hue  and  cry  across  this  Nation 
that  will  bring  about  controls. 

We  are  trying  to  find  a  positive  way 
out  of  this  matter,  because  it  has  got- 
ten to  the  point  where  food  prices  have 
certainly  gotten  out  of  hand.  Certainly 
the  passage  of  this  amendment  might  be 
the  straw  that  breaks  the  camel's  back. 
And  the  resulting  demands  will  result  in 
controls  being  put  on  the  farmers.  That 
is  what  we  are  trying  to  avoid.  However, 

1  predict  that  if  this  price  rise  takes  place 
in  this  staple  in  the  diet  of  every  man 
and  woman,  indeed  a  demand  for  those 
controls  will  be  forthcoming  and  will 
probably  have  to  be  met  as  a  matter  of 
political  survival. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  reject  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
which  would  mean  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  would  ad- 
dress itself,  because  our  amendment  has 
been  ruled  out  of  order,  to  this  problem 
of  affording  the  relief  from  the  "bread 
tax"  we  have  sought  to  do  in  our  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  recognized  for 

2  minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  1 
think  the  problem  Is  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  reported 
out  legislation  sometime  in  the  past,  and 
it  was  agreed  to  by  Congress,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  pajTnent  to  be  made  would 
be  the  difference  between  parity  and  the 
market  price. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  the  last 
compromise  was  the  difference  between 
the  average  cash  price  for  wheat  for  that 
year  and  parity. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  "Hie  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Then  the  arrangement  was  for  them 
to  pass  on  whatever  that  price  was  to  the 
individual. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  here  or  what  Is  being  at- 
tempted to  be  done  here  is  to  rewrite  the 
whole  provision.  And  it  does  not  belong 
to  us.  It  belongs  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

I  was  going  to  suggest  that  we  ought 
not  to  be  dealing  with  this  until  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  restudy  this  thing 
and  decide  it. 

I  want  to  say  that  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  price  of  this  certificate  tax 
is  apparently  passed  on.  I  do  not  know 
the  mechanism  of  it.  However,  that  was 
my  understanding.  I  believe  it  is  some- 
thing to  which  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  ought  to  give  very 
serious,  careful,  and  early  consideration. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  I  yield  3  minutes  on 
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to    the    Senator    fnm    North 


the   biU 
Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  President, 
certificate  provision  became  a 
law  when  the  price  supports 
duced  from  about  $2  to  $1.25 
It  was  assumed  then  that  the 
should  pay  a  part  of  the  cost 
duction  in  the  wheat  support 
only  had  to  pay  on  the  part  of 
consumed    in   the   United 
farmer  got  nothing  more  thar 
ket  price  or  the  support  price 
of  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
the  Record  questions  and 
pearing  in  the  hearings  before 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and 
the  date  of  February  28.  197:  i 
as  follows: 

Senator  YotrKO.  In  the  calendtir 
the    average    price    of    a    numbe: 
northern  ordinary  protein 
$1.73,  and  the  price  of  bread 
In  the  leading  markets  was  8.8 
less  than  9  cents  a  loaf. 

In  1971.  or  take  1970.  the  price 
the  same  market  was  $1.74. 
higher,    almost    Identically    the 
yet  the  price  of  bread  had  risen 
a  loaf.  Why  don't  you  tell  the 
wheat  Is  not  responsible  for  all  of 
You  continually   blame   the 
Incite  the  consumer  against  the 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  No,  sir 
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Mr.  President,  the  price  ol 
bread  had  risen  from  8.8  ceits  in  the 
calendar  year  1945  to  24.3  cen  «  a  loaf  in 
1970.  That  Is  almost  a  300-percent  In- 
crease. 

Yet  the  price  of  wheat  was 
actly  the  same — only  1  cent  difference  In 
all  those  years.  So  this  busineis  of  blam 
Ing  the  price  of  bread  on  tlie  price  of 
wheat  Is  just  not  true  at  all. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  May   I 
Senator  from  North  Dakota, 
know  where  that  price  cornea 
when  I  go  to  the  grocery  stoie  it  seems 
to  me  I  pay  36  cents  a  loaf  for  bread. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  This  is  an  average. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  see. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Preside  nt,  wUl  the 
Senator  5ield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  had  yie  ded  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota.  I  et  him  fin- 
ish. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  be  laid  on  the  table, 
and  the  matter  contained  tftierein  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Preildent.  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  motion  to 
table  until  I  can  make  one  po  nt? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Walt  a  minute;  I 
have  not  yielded.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI ;.  Does  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  y  eld  for  the 
purpose  of  the  motion  to  tab  e? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  for  th  it  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fannin).  The  Senator  from  Connecticut 
can  move  to  table,  or  he  can  move  to 
commit  the  bill,  but  he  cannot  move  to 
commit  an  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  tabling  motion? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  withhold  1 1. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  a  question?  Did 
the  Senator  intend  that  as  laying  It  on 
the  table  and  killing  it,  or  as  opposing 
the  amendment  and  having  it  referred 
to  the  Agriculture  Committee? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  had  the  Intention 
of  referring  this  matter  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  in  a  different  connotation.  I 
thought  that  was  what  the  Senator 
meant. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  That  is  what  I  meant. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  motion 
to  commit  an  amendment  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  What  Is  the  basis  of 
the  Chair's  ruling?  Because  of  the  mo- 
tion to  table?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Because 
a  bill  is  before  us,  and  this  is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill.  A  motion  could  be  made 
to  recommit  the  bill,  but  not  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  understand. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  can  just  sim- 
ply file  an  amendment  at  the  desk,  and 
if  it  is  properly  drawn  to  belong  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
the  Chair  would  refer  it  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  correct;  that  can 
be  done. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  yield  myself  1  minute  on  the  bill, 
and  then  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
can  make  his  motion.  Indeed,  he  is  free 
to  make  It  now  if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  No;  I  withhold  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized  for  1  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  simply  want  to  say, 
yes,  what  the  Senator  from  Texas  pro- 
poses will  raise  the  price  of  bread  over 
the  short  pull.  It  will  raise  that  price 
over  the  short  pull,  but  it  will  also  keep 
a  number  of  bakers  in  competition,  so 
that  over  the  long  pull  it  will  tend  to  keep 
bread  prices  down  In  this  coimtry. 

What  we  would  do  here,  if  we  fail  to 
adopt  this  amendment,  is  run  the  small 
bakers  out  of  business,  and  it  was  not 
intended  that  the  ruling  and  the  Imple- 
mentation of  authority  by  the  Price 
Commission  should  be  so  rigid  and  arbi- 
trary that  it  would  drive  vast  numbers 
of  people  out  of  business. 

Yes,  we  will  have  to  pay  a  couple  more 
cents  for  bread.  We  will  have  to  pay  to 
keep  the  competitive  system  going  In 
the  baking  industry;  either  that,  or  we 
will  drive  the  little  guys  out,  and  pretty 
soon  all  we  will  have  is  the  big  boys,  and 
then  when  the  controls  go  off,  we  will  be 
paying  through  the  nose  for  bread.  We 
will  only  get  it  from  a  few  suppliers.  If 
we  fail  to  adopt  this  amendment,  we  will 
see  bread  in  short  supply  even  while 
phase  HI  is  going  on,  and  the  bread  will 
not  be  available  in  the  right  quantity,  at 
whatever  price  the  Cost  of  Living  Coimcil 
sets. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  can  get  a 
vote  on  this. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
promised  to  yield  some  time  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Two  minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  the  Senator 
2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
can  say,  whether  we  pass  or  do  not  pass 
the  Tower  amendment,  that  the  small 
bakers  will  be  driven  out  of  business. 
Businessmen  often  make  that  kind  of 
complaint.  What  we  do  know,  as  Sena- 
tor Tower  himself  says,  is  that  if  we 
pass  the  amendment,  we  will  have  a  10- 
to  15 -percent  increase  in  the  price  of 
bread.  What  does  the  Cost  of  Living 
Cotmcil  say  about  this?  I  think  it  is  very 
Impressive.  Their  statement  is  fairly 
short,  and  I  shall  read  It: 

The  Cost  of  Living  Council  opposes  all 
amendments  to  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act,  Including  those  that  point  toward  In- 
creased food  prices.  The  CouncU  Is  especially 
concerned  about  modifications  In  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Program  that  would  lead 
to  Immediate  pressures  In  food  prices  during 
this  critical  period  of  wage  negotiations. 

The  controls  program  has  been  only  one 
factor  In  the  forces  which  have  operated  In 
recent  months  to  limit  increases  In  bread 
prices.  Despite  higher  flour  costs  due  to  the 
tight  International  supply  situation  for 
wheat  beginning  in  mld-1972,  several  large 
bread  manufacturers  have  not  raised  selling 
prices.  This  action  which  has  served  to  hold 
down  prices  of  bread  and  other  bakery  prod- 
ucts reflects  both  the  rules  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Program  as  well  as  the  long 
run  trend  on  the  part  of  some  firms  to  try  to 
expand  market  shares. 

However,  flour  costs  have  risen  from  $5.46 
per  hundred  pounds  In  July  1972  to  around 
$8.00  recently.  With  Inventories  of  lower 
priced  flour  pretty  well  depleted,  a  modifica- 
tion at  this  time  In  existing  pricing  rules  of 
the  Cost  of  Diving  Council  to  allow  an  auto- 
matic pass  through  of  fiour  costs  would  re- 
sult In  a  substantial  lncrea.?e  In  prices  paid 
by  consumers  for  bread.  Prices  for  all  bakery 
and  cereal  products  at  retail  are  only  1.6  per- 
cent above  the  July  1972  level.  An  allowance 
for  an  automatic  pass  through  of  jnateilal 
costs  Is  estimated  to  result  In  a  3  to  4  cent 
Increase,  or  an  additional  10  to  15  percent 
Increase  In  prices  for  bread  In  grocery  stores. 

For  the  above  reasons,  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  opposes  the  amendment. 

So  I  support  the  Weicker  motion  to  lay 
the  amendment  on  the  table,  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  all 
my  Senate  colleagues  recognize  that  there 
is  more  than  one  way  of  skinning  this 
cat.  We  recognize  the  plight  of  the  small 
baker.  That  is  why  the  Senator  from 
Cormectlcut  and  I  and  several  others 
have  a  bill  now  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  which  we  believe  would  de- 
crease the  cost  of  flour  on  a  permanent 
basis,  and  not  simply  during  phase  IH. 

We  are  going  to  be  in  the  position, 
if  the  Tower  amendment  succeeds,  of 
giving  to  the  baking  industry  an  increase 
of  between  10  percent  and  15  percent  in 
the  price  of  bread.  I  suggest  that  I  do  not 
know  how  in  the  world  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  is  going  to  be  able  to  deal  with 
those  in  the  labor  force  who  have  to  buy 
bread  which  has  just  gone  up  10  or  15 
percent,  and  say  to  them,  "You  cannot 
h^ve  more  than  5.5-percent  increase  in 
wages." 

I  say  to  my  friends  from  States  which 
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have  large  wheat  acreages,  more  thsui 
Indiana,  that  I  do  not  know  how  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  maintain  support  for 
a  wheat  program  3  or  4  months  after  the 
cost  of  bread  goes  up  15  percent. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  realize 
the  possible  consequences  of  this  amend- 
ment, which  has  a  laudable  purpose,  but 
which,  in  my  judgment.  Is  the  wrong 
vehicle  for  accomplishing  that  purpose. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  me  1 
minute? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
tend to  pursue  my  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  There  is  no  question  about 
the  fact  that  the  point  he  raises  Is  cor- 
rect, that  a  lack  of  competition  might 
eventually  produce  an  Increase  In  price, 
and  there  is  also  no  question  about  the 
point  made  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
that  this  particular  legislation  will  in- 
volve an  increase  in  the  price  of  bread. 

So  I  think  it  best  that  we  use  this  time 
to  try  to  resolve  the  various  parts  of  the 
puzzle  into  a  harmonious  whole,  rather 
than  have  the  consumer,  the  baker,  and 
the  farmer  all  pointing  the  finger  at 
each  other. 

For  that  reason,  I  move  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower  \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin). The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weicker)  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower).  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBEJRT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Pulbright),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  , 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
dale)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Muskie)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson), 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore)  are  absent  on  oflBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  Is 
absent  on  oCBcial  business. 

The  Senators  from  New  York   (Mr. 


Buckley  and  Mr.  Javits),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  the 
Senators  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield 
and  Mr.  Packwood)  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  54, 
nays  26,  as  follows: 
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Abourezk 

Clark 

McOee 

Aiken 

Cook 

Mclntyre 

AUen 

Cotton 

Montoya 

Bartlett 

Dole 

Moss 

Bayb 

Domenlcl 

Nunn 

BeaU 

Eagletou 

PeU 

Bellmon 

Gurney 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Randolph 

Bible 

Hartke 

Rlbicoff 

Blden 

Haskell 

Roth 

Brooke 

Hathaway 

Schwelker 

Burdlck 

Huddleston 

Scott.  Pa. 

Byrd, 

Inouye 

Stafford 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Jackson 

Stevens 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Kennedy 

Symington 

Cannon 

Magnuson 

Tunney 

Case 

Mathlas 

Weicker 

ChUes 

McGovem 

WUUams 

Church 

NATS— 26 

Bennett 

Helms 

Scott.  Va. 

Brock 

Hruska 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Johnston 

Stevenson 

Domlnlck 

Long 

Taft 

Ervln 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Fannin 

McClure 

Thurmond 

Fong    . 

Metcalf 

Tower 

Grlffln 

Pearson 

Young 

Hansen 

Saxbe 

NOT  VOTINO— 20 

Baker 

Hatfield 

Muskle 

Buckley 

HolUngs 

Nelson 

Cranston 

Hughes 

Packwood 

Eastland 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Pulbrlght 

Javits 

Percy 

Goldwater 

Mansfield 

Stennis 

Gravel 

Mondale 

So  Mr.  Weicker's  motion  to  lay  Mr. 
Tower's  amendment  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber, I  wonder  whether  I  might 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  such  time  as 
he  may  require. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  I  wonder  whether  I  might 
inquire  of  the  acting  majority  leader 
what  he  expects  in  terms  of  the  program 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  respond  to  the  distinguished  as- 
sistant Republican  leader,  by  first  asking 
whether  any  Senator  has  an  amendment 
he  would  propose  to  call  up  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  will  call  one  up. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  ( Mr.  Tower  )  has  one  amend- 
ment. Will  that  amendment  require  a 
yea-and-nay  vote? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  shall  ask  for  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote,  yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  All  right.  Are 
there  any  other  amendments  which  will 
be  called  up  this  afternoon?  Apparently 
not.  Then,  may  I  say  to  the  Senate,  there 
will  be  one  more  rollcall  vote  this  after- 
noon on  the  amendment  to  be  proposed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower). 

There  are  several  additional  amend- 
ments which  I  had  hoped  would  be  called 
up  today.  To  my  surprise,  I  find  that  the 


authors  of  the  amendments  do  not  now 
plan  to  call  the  amendments  up  and  did 
not  Initially  plan  to  call  them  up  until 
tomorrow.  I  do  not  find  fault  with  that, 
except  to  say  that  no  Senator  was  ad- 
vised by  the  leadership  that  we  would 
not  go  for  a  long  day  today.  The  whip 
notice  last  week  Indicated  that  there 
would  be  yea-and-nay  votes  today  on 
amendments  under  a  time  limitation. 
The  Senate  was  not  in  session  last  Fri- 
day, and  Senators.  I  had  hoped,  would 
be  ready  to  call  up  their  amendments  to- 
day so  that  we  could  complete  action  on 
this  bill  tomorrow. 

In  the  hope  that  we  may  yet  be  able 
to  complete  action  tomorrow,  I  should 
like  now  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
time  on  any  amendment,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  so-called  rent  control  amend- 
ment and  the  two  amendments  that  may 
be  proposed  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire),  be 
limited  to  30  minutes  rather  than  1  hour, 
as  was  agreed  to  under  the  prior  agree- 
ment  

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  15  minutes  to  a 
side? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Fifteen  min- 
utes to  a  side,  yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  not  want  to  mis- 
lead the  Senate,  but  I  have  an  amend- 
ment which  I  may  offer  to  the  bill.  If 
I  do,  I  think  it  will  be  slightly  contro- 
versial, so  that  I  would  not  want  to  have 
someone  caught  in  the  situation  of  not 
having  a  time  limit  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  that,  under 
the  agreement.  Senators  in  control  of  the 
time  on  the  bill  may  yield  therefrom  to 
any  Senator  on  an  amendment,  so  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  might  get  addi- 
tional time  in  that  way. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  not  going  to  raise 
the  question. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
been  very  gracious  and  thoughtful  in 
pointing  out  that  his  amendment  would 
provide  for  the  Alaskan  pipeline.  I  think 
we  should  at  least  have  the  usual  half 
hour  in  opposition  to  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  assume  that 
the  amendment  would  be  germane. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  does  not  quite  pro- 
vide for  the  Alaskan  pipeline,  but  it 
could  authorize  action  related  to  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Under  the 
order,  amendments  that  are  not  germane 
would  not  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  way  he  has  drafted 
it,  I  think  it  will  be  germane. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  well. 
Would  the  Senator  want  to  retain  the  1 
hour  on  that  amendment? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  agreeable  to  any 
time.  I  do  not  want  anyone  to  think  I 
am  taking  the  Senate  by  surprise. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time  on 
any  amendment  to  the  pending  measure 
be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  as  heretofore  agreed  to,  with  the 
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exception  of  the  amendment 
posed  by  the  distinguished 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stkvxns),  the 
ments  to  be  proposed  by 
guished  Senator  from 
Proxmire).  and  the  so-called 
trol  amendment. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICEF. 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President, 
the  right  to  object,  again  I  ask 
tion  about  amendments  to 
ment.  Would  that  be  reduced 
utes? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
would  be  30  minutes  on  an 
to  an  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  This  only 
existing  consent  agreement  as 
to  all  amendments  other  tha^ 
amendments  of  the  Senator 
consin,  the  amendment  of 
from  New  Jersey,  and  the 
the  Senator  from  Alaska 
ready  agreed  on  times  would 
cable  to  the  amendments  that 
excluded  from  this  agreemen' 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
Is  correct 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICERl 
objection,  the  request  of  the 
jority  leader  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I 
Senator. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  wiJ ; 
ator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I 

Mr.  LONG.  Since  we  are  no 
complete  action  on  this  bill 
early  in  the  session,  why  do 
home  and  come  back  to  work 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  W^ 
going    to    have    action    on 
amendment. 

It  is  still  the  hope  of  the 
that  the  Senate  can  complete 
this  bill   tomorrow.  May   I 
Senators  will  be  willing  to 
ting  the  time  on  any 
amendment  to  20  minutes,  ra 
30  minutes,  the  time  to  be  equatty 
In  the  usual  form?  I  make  that 
ous  consent  request,  Mr. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection?  The  Chair  hears 
Is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  unanimoit 
agreement  is  as  follows : 

Ordered,     That,     effective     on 
March  19,  1973,  at  the  close  of 
nesa,  d(.irlng  the  consideration 
bill    to    extend    and    amend    the 
Stabilization    Act    of    1970 
amendment  (except  the  so-called 
flcatton   Amendment   by   the 
Wisconsin    (Mr.   Proxmire),  on 
will  be  2  hours:  the  so-called 
ment  by  the  Senator  from 
Proxmire),  on  which  there  will 
the  so-called  Rent  Control 
which  there  will  be  1  hour;  and 
Alaska  Pipeline  Amendment  by 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  on 
will  be  1  hour)  shall  be  limited 
utes.  to  be  equally  divided  and 
the  mover  of  any  such  amendment 
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ment,  debatable  motion  or  appeal  shall  be 
limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  such  and 
the  author  of  the  amendment  In  the  first 
degree,  unless  the  author  of  the  amendment 
In  the  first  degree  Is  In  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment. In  which  case  the  time  shall  be  under 
the  control  of  the  manager  of  the  bill: 
Provided.  That,  no  amendment  that  Is  not 
germane  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  bill 
shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further,  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  3  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  Mr.  Sparkman:  Provided,  That  the 
said  Senators,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from 
the  time  under  their  control  on  the  passage 
of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion  or  appeal. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Texas  will  present  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
an  imprinted  amendment  which  is  at 
the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  2,  strike  out  lines  1  through  22. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment  Is  to  knock  out 
of  the  committee  bill  a  provision  that 
authorizes  the  President  to  ration  oil 
and  gas.  This  Is  a  very  far-reaching 
power  that  is  being  granted  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  it  seems  to  be  supported  by 
many  who  are  concerned  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  exercising  too  much  power  at 
the  moment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  This  amendment 
was  offered  in  the  committee  by  Sena- 
tor McIntyre,  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
Senator  Eagleton.  I  am  asking  Senator 
Eagleton  to  manage  the  time  on  the 
majority  side. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee adopted  an  amendment  which 
empowers  the  President  to  establish  a 
system  of  priorities  of  use  and  to  provide 
for  systematic  allocation  of  supplies  of 
petroleum  products  in  order  to  meet  the 
essential  needs  of  various  sections  of  the 
Nation.  While  there  can  be  national 
emergencies  where  Federal  rationing 
programs  become  necessary,  it  would 
seem  that  in  a  peacetime  period  where 
the  economic  system  is  healthy  and  is 
capable  of  martialing  the  resources 
needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  it.s  con- 
sumers and  economic  units,  we  should 
avoid  tlie  rather  drastic  step  of  ration- 
ing. The  market  price  system  has  proven 
to  be  the  best  allocation  device  in  his- 
tory, and  attempts  to  deal  with  short- 
ages by  intervening  in  that  system  with 
wage  and  price  controls  and  or  ration- 
ing arrangements  have  traditionally  re- 
sulted in  worse  shortages  than  were  in 
existence  to  begin  with. 

We  must  face  the  basic  economic  fact 
of  life  in  this  country  that  rising  mar- 
ket prices  are  the  best  means  we  have 


to  bring  about  the  investment  needed  to 
produce  more  of  the  goods  and  services 
that  are  In  increasing  demand.  In  the 
case  of  petroleum  products,  the  best  long 
range  solution  to  any  shortages  that 
may  develop  is  to  allow  the  oil  indus- 
try to  earn  market  prices,  which  would 
be  sufBcient  to  justify  extensive  invest- 
ment in  exploration  and  in  production 
facilities  and  to  encourage  investor  capi- 
tal to  come  to  the  firms  in  the  industry. 
Rationing  will  effectively  detract  from 
the  market  price  level  and  deter  the  in- 
vestment that  we  want  to  encourage. 

I  have  been  somewhat  amused  that 
some  of  the  very  people  who  are  advocat- 
ing that  we  more  narrowly  proscribe  the 
power  of  the  President  and  more  nar- 
rowly prescribe  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  matter  of  wage  and  price 
controls,  and  those  who  have  argued 
that  the  President  is  usurping  too  much 
power  from  Congress  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent acts  with  too  broad  discretion  now 
want  to  give  him  the  power  to  ration 
fuel. 

A  few  years  ago — 1970,  to  be  exact — 
the  power  to  impose  wage  and  price  con- 
trols was  delegated  to  the  President  by 
Congress,  and  ever  since  they  have  been 
griping  about  the  way  the  President 
exercises  that  power.  Now  they  propose 
to  confer  on  him  a  very  broad  power  in- 
deed, and  one  that,  quite  rightfully,  he 
does  not  want. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  some  of  those  who 
are  supporting  the  idea  of  rationing 
right  now  might  at  this  point  in  time 
also  declare  that  they  will  support  in- 
centive programs  designed  to  stimulate 
domestic  exploration  and  production  in 
this  coimtry,  to  the  extent  that  we  will 
not  be  confronted  with  shortages  that 
result  from  a  diminution  of  domestic  ex- 
ploration and  production  and  a  growing 
reliance  on  foreign  sources  to  meet  our 
energy  needs. 

This  is  no  way  to  deaJ  with  the  prob- 
lem— to  give  the  President  the  power  to 
ration.  I  think  that  this  provision  is  one 
on  which  we  should  hold  hearings.  No 
hearings  were  held  on  this  matter.  This 
is  something  to  which  perhaps  two  or 
three  committees  should  address  them- 
selves. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will 
adopt  this  amendment,  because  it  makes 
eminently  good  sense  to  me  that  we 
should  do  it  and  in  the  meantime  bend 
our  efforts  to  try  to  stimulate  explora- 
tion, the  discovery  and  the  production 
of  our  domestic  resources,  so  that  we 
can  retain  a  degree  of  self-sufBciency 
that  does  not  force  us  to  be  so  reliant  on 
unreliable  sources — and  costly  sources. 
I  might  add— that  we  are  faced  with 
fuel  crises  year  after  year  after  vear. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Texas.  I  think  the 
authority  to  allocate  petroleum  products 
at  this  time  is  umiecessary.  It  would  de- 
press the  m  rket  to  the  extent  that  it 
would  be  counterproductive. 

As  I  indicated,  I  have  an  amendment 
that  I  would  like  to  send  to  the  desk 
and  have  printed.  In  the  event  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
to  delete  section  2  falls,  I  would  intend 
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to  call  up  this  amendment.  Since  the  sec- 
tion in  the  bill  already  provides  that 
the  authority  is  granted  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  assure  sufficient  supplies  of  pe- 
troleum products  to  meet  essential  needs, 
this  amendment  simply  says  that  he 
shall  have  any  and  all  power  necessary 
to  insure  the  supply  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. 

If  we  are  in  such  a  critical  condition 
that  we  need  to  give  the  President  un- 
limited authority  to  impose  rationing. 
I  suggest  that  we  are  then  in  such  a  situ- 
ation that  we  need  to  give  him  unlimited 
authority  to  take  any  action  necessary 
to  alleviate  the  shortages.  One  of  thr 
things  to  be  done  would  be  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  start  the 
Alaskan  pipeline,  bringing  2  million  bar- 
rels a  day  in  3  years  to  the  South  48 
States  and  making  available  3  years 
later  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  nat- 
ural gas  to  the  middle  and  western  part 
of  the  United  States. 

I  support  the  action  to  take  this  pro- 
vision out  of  the  bill  because  I  do  not 
think  it  is  warranted  under  the  condi- 
tions at  this  time.  But  if  we  are  in  such 
a  situation  that  we  are  going  to  give  the 
President  wartime  powers  to  allocate 
petroleum  products  and  to  ration  petro- 
leum products,  we  better  declare  war  on 
the  energy  shortage  and  authorize  the 
people  in  Alaska  to  .vt^rt  development  in 
order  to  suprly  oil  and  gas  to  the  South 
48  States. 

We  have  two- thirds  of  the  estimated 
reserves  of  natural  gas  and  one-third 
of  the  e.^timated  reserves  of  oil,  and  noth- 
ing is  being  done  now  to  move  any  of 
that  gas  or  oil  to  the  markets  of  this 
country.  If  we  are  going  to  recognize  the 
shortage  and  give  the  Piesident  theie 
unlimited  authorities  to  ration  within 
the  shortages  then,  for  God's  sake,  give 
him  th3  au'hority  to  take  the  action  to 
meet  the  needs. 
I  tiiank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  came  to  this  august  body  not  too  long 
ago,  I  thought  the  U.S.  Senate  always 
considered  matters  of  this  fundamental 
Importance  with  the  kind  of  seriousness 
and  detail  that  they  deserve.  But  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  I  would  like 
to  give  my  colleagues  a  little  rundown  on 
what  happened  on  this  very  far-reach- 
ing amendment. 

At  a  markup  session,  without  one  word 
of  testimony,  an  amendment  was  offered 
to  give  the  President  authority  to  ration 
not  just  petroleum  products  but  all  scarce 
commodities.  Someone  else  mentioned 
that  that  would  go  too  far,  and  said, 
"Let's  not  go  with  all  scarce  commodi- 
ties." Someone  else  said,  "Let's  limit  It  to 
fossil  petroleum,"  and  somebody  else 
said,  "petroleum  products." 

With  that  little  consideration  and  no 
testimony  we  adopted  an  amendment  to 
phase  m  which  gives  the  President 
power  to  ration  all  petroleum  products. 
It  may  be  we  need  authority  to  ration 
gasoline  and  oil  and  naturEd  gas,  and  all 
scarce  commodities,  but  I  plead  with 


Members  of  this  body  that  that  is  no  way 
to  adopt  sm  amendment  that  is  this  far- 
reaching. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  is  considering  the  entire  energy 
crisis  with  the  deliberation  and  expertise 
that  this  body  needs  before  acting  in  this 
kind  of  situation. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  ra- 
tioning measure  of  this  sort  requires  the 
kind  of  cooperation  you  get  in  wartime 
when  patriotism  moves  everyone  to  co- 
oterate  and  make  it  work?  Does  the  Sen- 
ator know  of  anything  of  this  sort  that 
has  worked  in  peacetime? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  No.  I  know  that 
measures  have  been  adopted  in  national 
emergencies  and  we  are  trying  to  get 
them  off  the  books.  We  have  a  commit- 
tee that  is  trying  to  extricate  us  from  all 
of  these  emergency  measures  that  were 
adopted  in  haste.  Now,  we  are  trying  to 
get  ourselves  out  of  them. 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  are  going  to  have 
this  kind  of  rationing,  we  should  do  this 
in  great  depth.  For  instance,  is  it  neces- 
sary to  have  full  rationing  at  the  gas 
pumps?  Perhaps  we  might  allocate  be- 
tween various  areas  of  the  country  and 
be  sure  that  one  area  of  the  country,  as 
opposed  to  another  area  of  the  country, 
is  not  treated  unfairly.  I  do  not  know 
the  solution,  but  I  do  know  that  the  Sen- 
ate needs  to  give  greater  consideration 
to  the  matter  than  to  debate  it  for  20 
minutes  and  then  adopt  the  language  in 
haste,  without  the  kind  of  artful  and  in- 
depth  consideration  we  should  have. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  Is  it  not  correct  that  when 
the  price  of  a  commodity  is  held  down 
this  tends  to  retard  production  because 
If  there  is  no  profit  In  it  or  a  very  small 
profit,  that  makes  people  produce  less  of 
it?  Therefore,  by  holding  the  price  down 
the  supply  is  reduced,  when  what  should 
be  done  is  to  increase  the  supply  when 
It  Is  short.  An  Increase  in  price  tends  to 
bring  about  an  Increase  In  supply. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  a  basic  law 
of  economics. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BIDEN.  In  the  hearing  held  by 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  initially  it  was  stated  that 
all  scarce  commodities  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  President  and  that  he  could 
ration  what  he  thought  wrs  a  scarce 
commodity.  I  was  the  first  to  suggest, 
for  the  reason  the  Senator  from  Texas 
stated,  that  we  would  give  the  President 
too  much  authority.  We  amended  that 
amendment  to  say  petroleum  products. 
I  voted  for  that  reluctantly,  but  I  see 
no  other  way  and  I  have  heard  no  ex- 
planation on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to- 
day to  meet  the  immediate  crisis  that 
exists,  even  in  my  State  of  Delaware  and 
more  particularly  in  the  New  England 
States. 

I  heard  the  Senator  from  Alaska  say 
that  if  we  go  with  the  pipeline,  in  3  years 
there  will  be  enough  oil.  I  heard  the 


Senators  from  Louisiana  talk  about  the 
price  of  oil  and  that  the  way  to  insure 
competition  and  the  way  to  insure  that 
we  will  be  able  to  get  gas  and  oil  that 
we  need  in  our  area  would  be  to  keep  it 
open  to  a  free  market.  I  am  not  convinced 
that  will  meet  oiu*  immediate  need  next 
month,  or  next  winter,  and  for  the  life 
of  this  bill. 

The  question  I  have,  and  I  would  like 
to  direct  it  to  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  is:  Is  my  under- 
standing correct  that  this,  in  fact 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  permit  me  to  interrupt,  I 
think  he  is  against  my  amendment.  Per- 
haps the  manager  of  the  bill  should  be 
the  one  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 
Mr.  BIDEN.  My  question  is:  Would 
this  amendment,  were  it  to  fail,  and,  in 
effect,  the  McIntyre  amendment  pass, 
which  is  to  give  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  ration  petroleum,  would  that 
last  only  1  year?  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  authority  under  the  act  is  for  a  dura- 
tion only  from  April  30  this  year  to 
April  30  next  year.  It  would  be  1  year. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  That  to  me  seems  reason 
enough  to  support  the  McIntyre  amend- 
ment and  to  vote  against  the  Senator's 
amendment.  Excuse  me.  I  am  giving 
credit  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. It  was  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri.  I  say  that  because 
I  heard  no  other  explanation  that  is  going 
to  meet  the  crisis  within  the  next  year. 
If  anyone  comes  up  with  that  explana- 
tion, I  would  be  delighted  to  vote  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas.  But  I  would  like  to  hear  an  ex- 
planation. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  bill  was  introduced  for  my- 
self and  Senators  McIntyre,  RANroLPH, 
Hart,  Bible,  Muskie,  Mondale,  and  East- 
land. It  would  provide  standby  authority 
to  the  President  to  establish  an  Emer- 
gency Oil  Allocation  Board  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assuring  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  petroleum  products  during 
periods  of  shortage. 

There  is  already  serious  shortages  of 
gasoline,  heating  oil,  and  diesel  fuel  in 
parts  of  the  Midwest  and  Northeast. 
Thousands  of  small  oil  dealers  and  sup- 
pliers are  threatened  with  bankruptcy 
because  their  supply  of  fuel  has  been 
dried  up.  Under  this  amendment,  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  given  the 
authority  it  now  lacks,  except  in  a  ca,se 
of  declared  national  emergency,  to  as- 
sure continued  competition  in  the  petro- 
leum industry  a;id  to  see  tliat  ell  areas 
of  the  country  receive  an  equitable  share 
of  the  fuel  available. 

This  amendment  is  not  designed  to 
favor  independents  over  brand  name 
dealers.  Quite  the  contrary,  it  is  designed 
to  put  an  end  to  the  favoritism  that  is 
so  much  in  evidence  today.  I  would  antic- 
ipate that  under  any  allocation  system 
established,  all  dealers  and  suppliers — 
independent  and  brand  name  alike — 
would  receive  pro  rata  shares  based  on 
established  records  of  past  use. 
The  alternative  to  this  kind  of  ar- 
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rangement  would  be  to  allow  the 
system  and  the  market  power  of 
major  interests  to  determine  whb 
what  share  of  available  fuel.  That 
tem  works  fine  during  normal  time  s 
in  a  period  of  shortages,  I  submit 
a  policy  which  would  make  rich  lien 
a  few  and  beggars  of  the  rest  of 
could  also  work  a  fundamental 
on  the  market  structure  within 
troleum  industry,  almost  assuring 
mise  of  the  independent  dealer  an^  sup- 
plier. 

Mr.  President,  one  change  was 
in  my  amendment  by  the  committee 
I  would  like  to  clarify  the  thrust 
change.  As  introduced  the 
provided  for  authority  to  allocate 
commodities.  This  was  narrowed 
committee  to  petroleum  products 
ing  crude  oil. 

The  Senator  from  Texas,  In  his 
entation.  says  that  rising  market 
should  take  care  of  the  situation, 
to  differ.  I  believe  what  would 
if  this  amendment  is  not  adopted,  ife  that 
there  will  be  rising  market  price! .  and 
that  we  may  have  60  to  70  cents  fi  gal- 
lon prices.  I  do  not  think  my 
ment  is  a  total  curative,  but  I  do 
lieve  we  should  leave  it  to  the  suppl 
allocate  gasoline  to  the  different 
of  the  country.  This  is  of  vital 
tance.  It  should  not  be  left  to 
to  distribute  their  har\'est,  as  far 
and  gas  are  concerned.  Rather 
hance  competition,  we  would  find 
petition  strangled  if  it  is  left  up 
big  companies  to  decide  who  gets 
where,  and  how  much  I  think  this 
direct  antithesis  of  competitiveness 

It  was  the  Senator  from.  Texaii 
brought  up  the  previous  amei>dmen  t 
respect  to  bread  and  who  said  there 
to  be  more  competitiveness  in  the 
industry.  He  seems  to  have  changed 
stripes  here,  in  that  he  is  not  so 
for  competition  in  the  oil  industrir 

In  the  last  analysis,  it  boils  do  vn 
whether  we  want  the  big  oil  compai  lies 
have  the  sole  say  over  who  gets 
and  I  think  that  is  the  whole 

Mr.   McINTYRE.   Mr.   President 
the  Senator  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  3  minules 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  very  happy 
be  able  to  support  the  Senator  fronj 
souri  in  retaining  in  the  bill  a 
that  we  were  able  to  have 
executive  session.  I  think  my 
should  know  that  I  think  all  of  us 
the  concern  expressed  by  mv  distin 
ed  frieni.  the  Senator  from 
now  presiding  'Mr.  Johnston*  .  All 
to  stress  is  thit  the  part  of  the  bil 
I  am  referring;  to  does  not  requirp 
action.  All  it  says  is  that  in  the 
that  we  should  suddenly  find 
in  an  emergency,  with  gasoline 
co^hig  around  the  corner  or 
therPlKg  would  not  want  to  leave 
AtlantEjRichfield.  or  Sunoco,  or 
or  the  of^ones.  as  I  call  them, 
termine  ho^  that  gasoline  would 
tioned;   that  we  would  leave  it 
hands  of  the  President  of  the 
States. 

To  buttress  this,  in  a  recent  Senate 
committee  hearing  on  the  questijn  of 
crude  oil  and  petroleiun  supplies.  C  eorge 
Lincoln,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  loffice 
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for  Emergency  Preparedness  at  that 
time,  stated  to  the  subcommittee  that,  in 
the  absence  of  a  national  emergency, 
something  like  martial  law,  there  simply 
was  no  authority  to  control  and  to  estab- 
lish guidelines,  for  rationing. 

If  you  gentlemen  of  the  Senate  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  good  and  strong  pos- 
sibility of  gasoline  rationing,  you  should 
read  the  Washington  Post  of  this  morn- 
ing. How  long  have  we  of  New  England 
and  other  parts  of  this  coimtry  tried  to 
get  rid  of  the  mandatory  oil  import  quota 
system?  Today  in  an  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  it  reveals  that  the  admin- 
istration is  thinking  very  clearly,  even 
intimating,  that  we  should  get  ourselves 
prepared  for  it ;  that  we  are  going  to  move 
to  a  tariff  status.  Which,  by  the  way,  is 
something  that  we  in  the  consuming 
States  have  been  suggesting  for  a  long 
time. 

I  say  to  any  administration,  whether 
it  be  Democratic  or  Republican,  if  we  are 
moving  toward  a  tariff  system,  it  must  be 
on  the  very  real  rationalization  that 
there  may  be  gasoline  rationing  this  sum- 
mer. This  section  asks  nothing  to  be  done, 
only  that  standby  authority  be  given  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  act 
in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  happy  to  s^eld  as 
long  as  it  is  within  the  3  minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  my  own 
time,  I  ask  one  question.  I  will  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  al- 
ludes to  the  Washington  Post  editorial  of 
this  morning. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  No;  an  article  in  that 
newspaper,  not  an  editorial. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  story  had  to  do  with 
the  possible  rationing  of  gas.  Does  the 
Senator  know  why  the  Washington  Post 
says  W5  are  in  this  situation?  Because 
of  the  artificial  imposition  we  have  had 
under  which  we  have  held  down  the  price 
at  the  wellhead  by  law.  I  suppose  the 
Senator  would  favor  the  deregiilation  of 
price  at  the  wellhead? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senator  refers  to  an  article  or  an 
editorial. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Would  the  Senator  sup- 
port deregulation  of  price  at  the  well- 
head? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  would  not  support 
anything  that  would  or  could  not  be 
substantiated  as  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  would  rath- 
er pay  more  for  liquefied  natural  gas 
imported  from  Algeria? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Notwithstanding  the 
many  arguments  that  may  be  made  pro 
and  con,  this  provision  merely  gives  the 
President  of  the  United  States  author- 
ity to  act  in  the  event  of  an  emergency 
to  ration  gasoline  this  summer,  which 
appears  at  this  time  to  be  very  likely. 
That  is  all  it  does. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  expired. 
The  Senator  from  Missouri  has  6  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
time  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 


distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri  if  it 
Is  his  opinion  that  rationing  of  gasoline, 
and  whatever  other  things  may  be  ra- 
tioned imder  this  provision  in  the  bill,  is 
going  to  cure  the  basic  shortage  that 
faces  this  coimtry.  I  would  have  to  say 
that  I  quite  agree  with  the  present  occu- 
pant of  the  Chair,  Mr.  Johnston,  that  if 
people  are  so  simplistic  as  to  think  that 
simply  rationing  of  g£isoline  for  this  year 
is  going  to  cure  the  problem,  then  they 
have  not  studied  it  very  thoroughly.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
has  been  holding  hearings  on  this  mat- 
ter, and  I  cannot  agree  for  one  moment 
that  It  is  all  that  simple. 

So  I  would  ask  the  Senator  if  he  be- 
lieves that  this  is  going  to  straighten 
everything  out.  and  that  after  we  do  this 
for  1  year  all  the  problems  will  dis- 
appear. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
think  all  the  problems  will  disappear. 
The  duration  of  this  bill  is  for  1  year. 
What  I  am  concerned  about  is  an  emer- 
gency situation  that  may  arise  in  that 
year.  No  one  is  certain  whether  we  may 
have  gasoline  rationing.  No  one  knows. 
If  it  is  needed.  I  would  much  prefer  hav- 
ing it  done  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  than  by  the  president  of  Standard 
Oil.  That  is  all  the  bill  does.  It  says  that 
the  President  can  allocate  these  resources 
among  different  parts  of  the  Nation,  so 
that  no  one  area  is  bereft  of  oil  while  an- 
other has  a  surplus.  I  do  not  want  to 
leave  it  to  the  owners  of  the  oil  com- 
panies to  decide  which  section  needs  and 
get  fuels.  I  prefer  to  leave  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  ask  one  further  ques- 
tion. I  think  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson)  is  clearly  on  record  as 
indicating  his  grave  concern  for  the  de- 
fense posture  of  this  country  based  upon 
our  long-term  supplies.  In  my  mind,  this 
amendment  goes  in  exactly  the  wrong  di- 
rection. It  does  not  take  the  approach 
that  we  are  going  to  do  something  about 
solving  the  problem;  it  simply  says  we 
are  going  to  tiy  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
situation  which  results  from  a  policy  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  among 
other  things,  that  has  artificially  de- 
pressed prices  over  the  last  15  years.  Any- 
body with  a  basic  understanding  of  eco- 
nomics could  have  anticipated  this,  as 
many  Members  here  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  did  anticipate,  precisely  what  hap- 
pened. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
respond  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
on  the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Texas? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  may  respond 
on  his  own  time. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  on  the  bill  is  left  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fifteen 
minutes  are  left  on  the  bill  Itself  and  5 
minutes  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
in  part  with  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  jACKSCNt  for  his  longstanding 
and  continued  interest  in  the  energy 
problem  and  crisis  existing  in  our  Nation. 
The  Senator  intends  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  long-range  problem. 

However,  we  may  have  a  crisis  this 
summer.  I  hope  to  God  that  we  do  not. 
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But,  It  may  well  be  that  fuel  will  have 
to  be  allocated  before  we  have  a  com- 
prehensive energy  policy  on  the  books. 
I  would  put  more  trust  in  Richard  Nixon 
to  allocate  this  supply  than  in  the  pres- 
ident of  Gulf  or  Standard  Oil. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  that 
would  take  us  into  next  winter  when 
the  emergency  will  exist  in  our  part  of 
the  country  to  get  enough  heat.  So,  let 
us  not  just  be  talking  about  next  sum- 
mer. We  in  New  England  are  worried 
about  next  winter. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
respond  by  asking  a  question  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire.  What  sec- 
tions of  the  coimtry  are  traditionally  and 
historically  most  hit  with  a  shortage  of 
energy? 

Mr.  COTTON.  One  is  New  England. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  other  is  the  Mid- 
west. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  its  al- 
right to  talk  about  next  summer  but.  we 
in  New  England  would  rather  walk  than 
freeze. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  address  a  question  to  the  manager 
of  the  bill.  The  Senator  from  Texas  has 
made  a  valid  point,  I  think,  in  saying 
that  this  amendment  does  delegate  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who- 
ever may  occupy  the  office,  an  extraor- 
dinary power  over  the  American  econ- 
omy. 

I  would  like  to  ask  if  in  the  exercise 
of  that  power  it  is  contemplated  by  the 
committee  that  the  President  should 
hold  public  hearings  as  President  Eisen- 
hower did,  for  example,  on  the  original 
oil  import  quota  determination.  I  think 
that  holding  public  hearings  is  an  im- 
portant administrative  step  In  taking 
such  extraordinary  power. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  provision  as  it  reads,  the  President 
would  have  the  authority,  if  he  saw  fit  to 
exercise  it,  to  hold  public  hearings. 
However,  he  would  not  be  obligated  to  do 
so  any  more  than  he  was  obligated  to 
hold  hearings  before  announcing  phase 
I,  phase  n,  or  phase  m. 

Last  week  the  President  reimposed  by 
executive  order  the  price  controls  on  all 
oil  and  petroleum  products.  He  did  not 
then  hold  hearings.  He  did  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  wise  and  prudent  under 
the  circumstances. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  we 
would  have  a  much  more  responsible 
exercise  of  extraordinary  power  if  there 
were  hearings  on  the  various  elements 
that  are  of  public  interest  than  we  would 
if  they  were  not  permitted  to  express 
their  opinions  and  support. 

President  Elsenhower  did  an  amaz- 
ingly extraordinary  job  of  making  such 
a  record  in  his  first  determination  of 
this  matter. 

In  the  event  the  motion  to  table  this 
amendment  does  not  prevail,  I  hope  that 


the  Senator  will  consider  having  a  re- 
quirement, not  a  discretlonarj'  authority, 
but  a  requirement  that  this  be  done. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land might  reconsider  that.  It  might  very 
well  be  that  circumstances  would  be  such 
that  the  President  would  have  to  move 
with  great  speed  and  he  might  not  have 
time  in  which  to  hold  hearings.  It  might 
be  necessary  that  he  act  expeditiously 
than  the  Senator  from  Maryland  con- 
templates. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  is  adopted.  I  sat  in  the  other  night 
on  an  oCf-tlie-record  briefing  of  some 
people  in  the  Government.  I  was  told 
then  that  at  the  height  of  rationing  in 
World  W£ir  n,  the  rationing  was  only  20- 
percent  effective.  It  would  be  very  mis- 
leading to  let  the  American  public  believe 
that  the  President  could  allocate  supplies 
even  If  there  were  a  shortage,  that  he 
would  be  able  to  set  up  the  rationing  pro- 
cedure and  the  coupons  and  everything 
else  that  goes  with  it.  It  is  entirely  mis- 
leading. There  is  no  ability  to  do  that. 

The  situation  can  be  controlled  by 
supply  and  not  by  rationing.  It  can  be 
done  by  making  sure  that  the  supplies 
are  available  to  meet  the  demand. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  been 
somewhat  amused  that  some  of  the  voices 
which  have  been  most  outspoken  in  criti- 
cizing the  President  for  his  alleged  usur- 
pation of  the  powers  of  the  Congress  are 
the  very  voices  that  are  now  advocating 
enforcing  more  powers  into  the  hands  of 
the  President. 

There  have  been  no  hearings  on  this 
bill.  It  is  a  matter  of  record.  There  is  no 
record  that  the  administration  requests 
this  power  to  be  given  to  it.  Under  the 
bill,  under  the  so-called  Eagleton-Mc- 
Intyre  amendment,  there  is  no  request 
for  this  Presidential  rationing.  There  is 
no  request  by  the  industry,  by  the  job- 
bers, or  by  the  public  itself. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias)  was  talking  about 
the  President  holdlijg  hearings  before 
putting  in  rationing.  He  did  not  hold 
hearings  when  he  set  up  the  wage  and 
price  regulation.  He  did  not  hold  hearings 
when  he  went  from  phase  I  to  phase  U 
or  when  he  went  from  phase  U  to  phase 
m.  No  hearings  'vere  held  on  the  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar. 

There  will  certainly  be  no  hearings 
held  by  the  President  if  this  authority  Is 
given  to  him. 

I  have  in  my  hand  some  15  letters  that 
I  have  received  from  jobbers  in  Alabama 
protesting  this  Eagle  ton  amendment.  I 
would  like  to  read  one  of  them  into  the 
Record,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  remainder  of  the  letters  and 
telegrams  be  printed  in  the  Recohb  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
•  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Tom  Jones,  of  Montgom- 
ery, Ala.  He  is  a  small  jobber  there.  His 
letter  reads : 

Dear  Senator  Allen:  I  have  read  In  the 
paper  and  In  the  Congresbional  Record  where 
tha  Senate  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs  has  adopted  an  amend- 
ment to  the.  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
which  would  establish  priorities  of  use  and 
the  systematic  allocation  of  supplies  of  pe- 
troleum products. 

To  protect  my  buslneEs  I  must  oppose  this 
amendment.  Please  do  all  you  can  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  see  that  It  Is  referred 
back  to  the  committee  for  public  hearings. 

In  proposing  the  amendment.  Senator 
Eagleton  states  In  the  Congressional  Record 
dated  March  6.  page  6518,  that  he  Is  pro- 
posing an  amendment  which  "would  provide 
authority  to  the  President  to  establish  an 
emergency  resource  allocation  board  .  .  ."  but 
nowhere  In  Amendment  No.  25  Is  there  a 
provision  for  establishing  this  board.  The 
amendment  as  adopted  by  the  committee, 
should  It  be  passed  by  the  Congress,  would 
have  far-reaching  effects  on  petroleum  Job- 
bers and  marketers  such  as  myself.  It  could 
take  petroleum  supplies,  which  I  have  a  right 
to  under  contract,  and  allocate  them  to  a 
marketer  who  has  been  buying  on  the  open 
market  without  contract. 

It  appears  that  the  amendment  proposed 
by  Senator  Eagleton  was  hastUy  conceived 
and  poorly  drafted.  It  leaves  many  questions 
unanswered,  such  as  the  question  of  price 
should  It  become  necessary  to  allocate  pe- 
troleum products  from  one  section  of  the 
country  to  another. 

This  has  far-reaching  Implications;  and  I 
strongly  feel  it  should  be  subjected  to  pub- 
lic hearings  before  It  is  considered  by  the 
Senate.  I  hope  you  will  do  everything  you  can 
to  have  this  amendment  remanded  back  to 
the  conunlttee  so  that  all  interested  parties 
after  studying  It  can  testify  and  get  their 
views  on  the  record  before  the  Senate  acts. 

Your  consideration  of  this  wUl  be  deeplv 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

Tom  Jonks 

Why  should  we  attach  this  provision 
on  this  biU?  If  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator wants  a  provision  of  this  sort,  let 
him  introduce  it  as  a  separate  bill.  Then 
there  can  be  adequate  hearings  before 
the  committee. 

There  have  been  no  hearings.  Certainly 
what  I  have  read  into  the  Record  is  more 
of  a  hearing  than  the  committee  con- 
ducted on  this  important  question. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
Exhibit  1 

BntMurcHAM,  Auk., 

March  16, 1973. 
Sen.  James  Allen, 
Capitol  HUID.C: 

We  understand  that  Senator  Thomas 
Eagleton  wUI  Introduce  an  amendment  to 
the  Economic  StabUlzatlon  Act  of  1971.  that 
wUl  guarantee  supply  to  the  Independent 
segment  of  the  oil  Industry  and  which  will 
come  up  for  a  vote  in  the  Senate  on  Monday, 
March  19,  1973.  We  feel  this  Is  of  critical 
Importance  to  both  the  private  brand  mar- 
keter and  the  public  consumer  and  we  urge 
your  vote  in  favor  of  this  amendment. 
Respectfully, 

J.  J.  Phantt, 
Executive  Director,  the  Independent  Oil 
Man's  Association  of  Alabama.  Inc. 
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MONTCOMKRT,  ALA.,  MOTCh  16 

Senator  James  Allen, 
Capitol  Hill,  DC: 

It    Is    my    understanding    that 
Thomas   Eagleton  amendment  to 
nomlc  Stabilization  Act  of  1971  will  ci>me 
for   a   vote    Monday,    March    19,    li 
amendment  Is  of  critical  Importance 
continvied  existence  of  competitive  market 
the  retail  sale  of  gasoline  to  the 
and  of  critical  Importance  to  the 
survival    of    independent    brand    matketers 
I  would  appreciate  your  favorable  fote  on 
this  amendment. 
Your  truly, 

Cahl  Bolch.  Jii 
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Fayette,  Ala.,  March  16 
Senator  James  Allen, 
Capitol  Hill.  DC: 

We  are  informed  that  Senator  Ton 
ton's  amendment  to  the  Economic 
tion  Act  of  1971  will  come  up  for 
Monday,  March   19,   1973.  This  amefadment 
is  of  critical  importance   to  the  cofitinued 
existence   of   a   competitive   market 
retail  sale  of  gasoline  to  the  consur 
critically  Important  to  the  immediate 
vival  of  Independent  private  brand 
ers.  We  support  that  amendment  and 
urgently  your  support   and   favorable 
on  it. 

Atlantic  Oil  Co.,  Inc  , 

E.  M.  Orimslet 

Pres  dent. 

Jones  Oil  Co.,  Inc  ., 
Selma,  Ala.,  March  15, 1973. 
Hon.  James  B.  Allen, 
U.S.    Senate,    New    Senate    Office    Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Deak  Senator  Allen:   I  undersUad  that 
Senator  Eagleton  has  proposed  through  an 
amendment  to  Senate  BUI  398,  that  a  1  avail- 
able petroleum  supplies  be  pooled    ind  ra- 
tioned from  this  pool. 

I  am  very  much  against  this  ameiidment, 
since  my  supplier  and  I  have  attempted  to 
live  up  to  our  contractual  obligations,  and 
I  object  to  my  share  of  contracted  i»oducta 
being  sold  to  someone  else  who  can  use  that 
product  to  my  competitive  disadvants  ge. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  eirtenslor   of  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970,  bat  I  am 
opposed  to  the  extension  of  a  suppl^  wind- 
fall to  other  people  at  my  expense. 
•  Sincerely  yours, 

Jones  On-  Co.,  In4. 
Rot  S.  Jones,  Sr., 

President. 
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EdDINS  Dl8TR3tJTIN0  Co.,  iNC  . 

DemvpoliB,  Ala..  March  14 
Hon.  James  B.  Allen, 
U.S.    Senate,    New    Senate    Office 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Jim:   1  have  Just  been 
Senator  Tom  Eagleton  of  Missouri 
duced    an    amendment    to   Senate 
which  is  proposing  that  the  availabK 
of  Amoco  gasoline  be  placed  in  a 
rationed  with  all  members  of  the 

I  cannot  conceive  of  anything  as 
and  absurd  to  take  away  from  me 
benefit  of  my  competitors. 

I  have  been  In  the  gasoline 
43  years  of  which  36  years  have 
American  Oil  Company,  and  one  of 
advantages  being  a  Jobber  for  Amr^ 
Company  Is  the  fact  that  we  had 
premium  white  gas  in  the  United 
has  cost  the  company  tremendous 
build   these   refineries   and   be 
take  care  of  their  customers. 

I  hope  that  you  will  do  everything 
power  to  defeat  this,  and  because 
no  Justice  In  It.  ^^ 

For  many  years,  the  independents 
had  a  tremendous  advantage  over  thi  i  ^ 
ed  Jobber,  and  now  that  our  supp 
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cutting  down  on  them.  Senator  Eagleton 
would  like  to  take  from  the  rest  of  us  and 
give  to  them.  It  is  simply  following  the  same 
old  pattern  that  is  followed  by  most  of  the 
"Washington  gang". 

Sometimes  I  sit  down  here  and  wonder  If 
there  Is  any  way  In  the  world  for  our  country 
to  exist  for  any  longer  of  time  under  our 
present  form  of  government.  Ninety  percent 
of  the  senators  and  congressmen  have  been 
passing  every  act  on  what  they  could  give 
away  to  get  votes. 


Alabama  Oil  Co. 
OF  Morgan  Countt,  Inc., 
Decatur,  Ala.,  March  13, 1973. 
Hon.  James  B.  Allen, 

UjS.    Senate.    New    Seruite    Office    Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Allen:  I  am  writing  you  to 
let  you  know  that  we  of  the  Alabama  OU 
Company  oppose  the  thing  that  Senator 
Eagleton  of  Missouri  Is  proposing  by  an 
amendment  to  Senate  Bill  398. 

We  and  our  Supplier  have  attempted  to 
live  up  to  our  contractual  obligations,  and 
we  object  to  our  share  of  contracted  prod- 
ucts lieing  sold  to  someone  else  who  can  use 
that  product  to  our  competitive  disadvan- 
tage. 

We  know  that  this  would  seriously  and 
adversely  affect  Amoco's  supply  of  gasoline 
and  other  i>etroleum  products  to  us  ats  an 
Amoco  Jobber.  This  of  course  then  could 
Jeopardize  our  investments  we  have  in  equip- 
ment and  property. 

Senator  Allen,  we  are  not  opp>o6ed  to  the 
extension  of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
of  1970,  but  we  are  opposed  to  the  extension 
of  a  supply  windfall  to  other  people  at  our 
expense. 

Please  give  us  your  help  to  defeat  this 
Amendment  to  Senate  Bill  No.  398. 

Thank  you, 

Roy  B.  Odom. 

Qlen  Jordan  Petroleums,  Inc., 

Daphne.  Ala.,  March  14.  1973. 
Hon.  James  B.  Allen, 

U.S.  Senate.  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Allen:  Please  allow  me  this 
opportunity  of  expressing  to  you  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  Amendment  to  Senate  Bill  No. 
398  which  will  make  the  petroleum  Industry 
subject  to  allocation  of  supplies.  My  sup- 
plier and  I  have  attempted  to  live  up  to  our 
contractual  obligations,  and  I  object  to  my 
share  of  contracted  product  being  sold  to 
someone  else  who  can  use  that  product  to 
my  competitive  disadvantage. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  extension  of  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970,  but  I 
am  opposed  to  the  extension  of  a  supply 
windfall  to  other  people  at  my  expense. 

Thank  you  for  any  consideration  you  might 
give  to  my  feelings  i«  this  matter. 
With  kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

H.  G.  Jordan,  President. 

Dean  Oil  Co., 
Cullman,  Ala.,  March  15, 1973. 
Hon.  James  B.  Allen, 
U.S.  Senate.  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  opposed  to  the  Amendment 
to  Senate  Bill  398  which  will  make  the  pe- 
troleum Industry  subject  to  allocation  of 
supplies.  I  object  to  my  share  of  contracted 
product  being  sold  to  some  one  else  who  can 
use  that  product  to  my  competitive  disad- 
vantage. 

This  Is  Just  not  the  American  way  of  do- 
ing business.  Never  In  my  life  have  I  heard 
of  anything  as  preposterous  as  this  bill. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  extension  of  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970,  but  I  am 


opposed  to  the  extension  of  a  supply  wind- 
fall to  other  people  at  my  expense. 
Tours  truly, 

Austin  Dean, 

Dean  Oil  Co. 

E.  S.  Wright,  Distribittor, 
Red  Bay.  Ala.,  March  13. 1973. 
Hon.  James  B.  Allen, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Allen:  I  am  opposed  to  the 
Amendment  to  Senate  Bill  398  which  will 
make  the  petroleum  Industry  subject  to  al- 
location of  supplies. 

My  supplier  and  I  have  lived  up  to  our 
obligation  price-wise  and  I  do  not  feel  like 
It  would  be  fair  to  take  my  allocation  of  gaso- 
line and  let  my  competitors  have  it  to  cut 
the  price  and  keep  the  petroleum  industry 
in  a  turmoil. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  extension  of  the 
£k:bnomic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970,  but  I  am 
opposed  to  the  extension  of  a  supply  windfall 
to  other  people  at  my  expense. 
Yours  very  truly, 

E.  S.  Wright. 

Lamar  County  Democratic 

ExECcmvE  Committee, 
Sulligent,  Ala..  March  13, 1973. 
Hon.  James  B.  Allen, 

U.S.  Senate,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator:  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  opposition  to  the 
Amendment  to  Senate  BUI  398  which  will 
make  the  petroleum  Industry  subject  to  allo- 
cation of  supplies. 

My  suppliers  and  I  have  attempted  to  live 
up  to  our  contractual  obligations,  and  I  ob- 
ject to  my  share  of  contracted  product  being 
sold  to  someone  else  who  can  use  that  prod- 
uct to  my  competitive  disadvantage. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  extension  of  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970,  but  I  am 
opposed  to  the  extension  of  a  supply  windfall 
to  other  people  at  my  expense  such  as  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Eagleton  of  Missouri. 

I  consider  this  matter  to  be  of  the  utmost 
Importance  to  myself  and  the  customers  I 
serve. 

Thank  you  for  past  favors  and  hope  to  see 
you  In  the  near  future. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James   H.   Madoox, 
Chairman,    Lamar    County    Democratic 
Executive  Committee. 

Sterling  On.  Co.,  Inc., 
Greenville.  Ala.,  March  14. 1973. 
Hon.  Jakes  B.  Allen, 

US.  Senate.  New  Senate  Office  BuHding. 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Senator:  I  am  opposed  'o  the 
Amendment  to  Senate  Bill  398  which  will 
make  the  petroleum  Industry  subject  to 
allocation  of  supplies.  My  supplier  and  I 
have  attempted  to  live  up  to  our  contractu- 
ral  obligations,  and  I  object  to  my  share  of 
contracted  product  being  sold  to  someone  else 
who  can  use  that  product  to  my  competitive 
disadvantage. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  extension  of  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970,  but  I  am 
opposed  to  the  extension  of  a  supply  windfall 
to  other  people  at  my  expense. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Sterling  Oil  Co.,  Inc., 
SriKLiNa  HAtnLTON,  Sr., 

President. 

Crenshaw  for  Wallace  Committee, 

LuvTRNE,  Ala.,  March  13,  1973. 
Hon.  James  B.  Allen, 
U.S.    Senate,    New    Senate    Office    Building, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator:   I  am  writing  to  you  with 
regard  to  the  amendment  to  Senate  Bill  398 
which,  I  understand,  will  place  the  petroleum 
Indtistry  under  allocation  of  supplies.  I  am 
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opposed  to  this  amendment  and  object  to 
my  share  of  contracted  product  being  sold  to 
someone  else  and  then  that  competitor  use 
the  product  to  my  detriment.  So  far  as  the 
extension  of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
of  1970,  we  are  not  opposed  to  this  but  we 
are  opposed  to  the  extension  of  a  supply 
windfall  to  other  people  at  my  expense. 

As  you  know,  we  are  the  American  OU  Job- 
ber here  In  Luverne  and  have  been  with  them 
since  about  1922.  There  is  simply  no  Justice 
whatever  in  the  proposed  amendment  to 
SB  398  and  your  efforts  toward  defeating  It 
as  It  now  stands  will  be  more  than  appre- 
ciated. 

I  had  the  opportunity  this  past  week  to 
talk  at  some  length  to  your  ex-secretary,  Mrs. 
Jean  Robinson  and  she  and  I  had  a  long 
talk  about  you  .  .  .  aU  good. 

We  hope  that  you  wUl  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  be  in  our  part  of  the  state  again 
soon  and  look  forward  to  seeing  yoy. 
Sincerely, 

Crenshaw  for  Wallace  Committee. 
J.  D.  Smyth,  Jr., 

Coordiruitor. 


Ernest  W.  Russell  &  Sons, 
Lapine,  Ala.,  March  13,  1973. 
Hon.  James  B.  Allen, 

V.S.  Senate,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Honorable  Allen:  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment  to  Senate  Bill  398  which  wlU 
make  the  petroleum  Industry  subject  to 
allocation  of  supplies.  My  supplier  and  I 
have  attempted  to  live  up  to  our  contractual 
obligations,  and  I  object  to  my  share  of  con- 
tracted product  being  sold  to  someone  else 
who  can  use  that  product  to  my  competitive 
disadvantage. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  extension  of  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970,  but  I  am 
opposed  to  the  extension  of  a  supply  wind- 
fall to  other  people  at  my  expense. 
Thanks. 

Respectfully, 

Ernest  W.  Russell. 

Pill  Citt  On.  Co., 
Pell  City,  Ala.,  March,  13. 1973. 
Hon.  James  B.  Allen, 

VS.    Senate,   New   Senate    Office   Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Allen  :  Recently  I  have  been 
advised  of  a  proposed  amendment  to  Senate 
bin  398  by  Senator  Eagleton  of  Missouri. 

I  would  like  to  make  my  emphatic  opinion 
on  this  amendment  known  to  you. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  amendment  to  Senate 
Bin  398  which  wlU  make  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry subject  to  allocation  of  supplies.  My 
supplier  and  I  have  attempted  to  live  up  to 
our  contractural  obligations,  and  I  object  to 
my  share  of  contracted  product  being  sold 
to  someone  else  who  can  use  that  product 
to  my  competitive  disadvantage. 

In  my  opinion  this  amendment  Is  contrary 
to  our  free  enterprise  system  and  would  be 
»  step  to  eliminate  better  products  and  pric- 
ing through  competition. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  extension  of  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970,  but  I 
am  opposed  to  the  extension  of  a  supply 
windfall  to  other  people  at  my  expense. 

I  would  appreciate  your  consideration  on 
this  amendment  and  look  forward  to  your 
reply. 

Tours  truly, 

M.  B.  Lawlet. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
Use  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  for  oflferlng  his  amend- 
ment. I  agree  completely  that  the  solu- 
tion lies  In  our  taking  steps  that  would 
assure  that  we  have  an  adequate  supply 
or  energy  so  that  there  will  not  be  a 
crisis. 


It  has  been  stated  in  testimony  before 
the  committee  that  we  have  a  supply  of 
between  500  and  1.000  years  in  the  ground 
in  this  country  which  we  have  not  been 
able  produce. 

By  adopting  the  pending  amendment, 
we  delay  the  solution  to  the  question  of 
meeting  the  energy  needs  of  this  country. 
The  answer  to  the  problem  is  an  eco- 
nomic one.  By  putting  in  rationing,  we 
simply  postpone  the  day  when  we  may 
have  to  face  the  economic  reality  of  the 
difficulty  of  producing  the  energy  avail- 
able in  this  country.  If  we  do  this  artlfl- 
clally,  we  will  have  immobilized  the  in- 
dustry. And  If  we  continue  to  do  this, 
we  will  get  in  a  worse  and  worse  position. 
Support  for  rationing  is,  to  my  mind, 
an  admission  of  failure  of  our  present 
energy  policy  and  position.  We  ought  to 
be  taking  steps  to  correct  and  change  that 
policy,  and  not  take  steps  to  continue  it 
in  operation.  Debating  this  bill  merely 
postpones  facing  up  to  the  problem. 
Sooner  or  later  we  are  going  to  have  to 
face  these  facts,  and  I  believe  we  ought 
to  face  the  facts,  rather  than  waiting  a 
year.  I  believe  if  we  take  action,  we  can 
avoid  the  need  for  rationing,  and  I  be- 
lieve if  we  have  these  provisions  in  the 
law  we  are  simply  going  to  postpone  tak- 
ing action. 

Again  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  and  support  his  amendment. 

[Mr.  HANSEN  assumed  the  chair  as 
Presiding  Officer.] 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mj'self  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  says  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  include  crude  oil.  It 
is  not  the  imderstanding  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  that  It  included  crude 
oil,  but  only  petroleum  products.  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  if  that  was 
not  his  understanding,  because  I  believe 
he  was  in  on  the  conclusion. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  the  committee  ^d  not  imder- 
stand  what  it  includes  and  what  it  does 
not  include.  I  confess,  as  a  member  of 
the  committee,  that  I  did  not  understand 
either.  I  would  say,  based  on  the  lan- 
guage, that  it  does  not  include  crude  oil, 
because  crude  oil  is  not  a  product,  but  a 
resource. 
Mr.  TOWER.  It  is  a  raw  material. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  A  raw  material.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  would  include  nat- 
mal  gas,  or  liquefied  natural  gas;  all  of 
which,  to  me,  is  an  excellent  example  of 
the  haste  with  which  the  language  was 
drawn. 

I  say  the  place  to  consider  this  is  in  a 
committee  which  can  consider  the  lan- 
guage and  refine  it,  and  get  exactly  what 
we  need,  whether  we  need  natural  gas  or 
whether  we  need  crude  oil.  I  would  think 
any  rationing  scheme  ought  to  Include 
crude  oil,  because  there  Is  a  real  short- 
age in  some  refineries  which  cannot  get 
crude  oil  today. 

Let  us  go  to  the  committee,  and  give 
this  bill  the  kind  of  consideration  and 
draftsmanship  it  ought  to  have. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  all  time 

has  expired 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  1  minute. 

Mr.    EAGLETON.    I    yield    myself    5 
minutes  on  the  bill. 


I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre),  who 
offered  this  amendment  on  my  behalf  In 
the  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee,  was  it  his  impression  that 
the  words  "petroleum  products"  included 
crude  oil? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  It  certainly  was.  It 
originally  started  out  as  all  commodities, 
and  after  discussion  we  agreed  to  restrict 
it  to  all  petroleum  products. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  All  petroleum  prod- 
ucts? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Right. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  But  that  was  to  be 
an  inclusive  term,  to  distinguish  petro- 
leum products  from  other  nonpetroleum 
products? 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  And  crude  oil  Is  a 
petroleum  product? 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  would  hope  so. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3   minutes   to   the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  those  who  would  seek  to 
strike  from  the  bill  this  amendment  of- 
fered by  myself  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  in  committee  would  take 
us  far  afield. 

There  is  no  question  here,  to  answer 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  that  we  are 
trying  to  give  away  to  the  President 
certain  prerogatives  that  all  of  us  have 
beaten  our  breasts  about  over  the  past 
10  years  or  so.  We  simply  recognize  that 
an  emergency  may  occur.  In  fact,  an 
emergency  has  been  declared  by  the  oil 
companies  themselves,  with  a  possible 
shortage  of  gasoline.  The  administration 
has  mumbled  about  It.  So  it  seemed  very 
apropos  that  there  be  something  in  the 
bill  to  cover  this  emergency  situation. 

For  example,  if  Senators  are  wondering 
about  who  is  going  to  control  the  ration- 
ing, let  me  say  that  one  of  the  principal 
truckers  of  the  Northeast.  St.  Johnsbury 
Trucking  Co..  has  been  notified  by  Ita 
supplier,  Mobil,  that  after  March  31  no 
more  diesel  oU  and  gasoline  will  be  al- 
lowed to  It. 

St.  Johnsbury  Trucking  Co.  Is  a  very 
sizable  trucking  concern  in  the  North- 
east and  New  England.  It  has  been  told 
there  will  be  no  more  after  March  31  of 
this  year. 

So  we  already  have-  the  question  of 
scarcity.  I  again  want  to  emphasize  to 
my  colleagues  In  the  Senate,  do  not  be 
led  astray  by  these  arguments  that  we 
are  giving  up  authority  to  the  President, 
that  we  are  diminishing  our  own  stand- 
ing. Actually  what  we  are  doing  is  try- 
ing to  put  in  a  stopgap  measure. 

I  have  heard  certain  remarks  indicat- 
ing that  perhaps  the  President  would  not 
be  fair  in  this,  or  go  about  doing  this 
thing  in  a  proper  fashion.  It  seems  to  me 
me  that  granting  Presidential  authority 
is  the  correct  course  to  put  this  question 
of  rationing  and  allocation,  to  be  fair  to 
all  concerned.  The  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  normally,  in  cases  of  emerg- 
ency, has  this  authority.  The  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  functions  directly 
under  the  President. 

So,  again,  this  may  never  come  Into 
being.  We  may  not  have  a  shortage,  and  I 
hope  we  do  not.  But  certainly  this  part 
of  the  bill  passed  by  the  committee  In 
executive  session  Is  a  good  part  of  the 
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bill,  and  the  amendment  of  th(t 
from  Texas  should  be  defeated 
quest  unanimous  consent  that 
I  referred  to  from  the  St. 
Trucking  Co.  be  placed  in  the 
this  point  and  I  thank  the  Senator 
Missouri. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th^ 
as  follows : 

St.  Johnsburt  Thuckinc  Co.,  t»c., 

February  f6, 1973. 
Brig.  Gen.  George  A.  Lincoln,  USA  (ret.). 
Director,  Office  of  Emergency  Prepi  .redness, 
Wasnington,  DC. 

Dear  Oener.\l  Lincoln:  St.  lolinsbury 
Trucking  Company  la  a  publicly  he  d,  general 
commodity  motor  common  carrle  •  carrying 
approximately  40.000  shipments  a  week  for 
approximately  25,000  customers  a  w  eek  In  the 
ten  northeastern  states  of  our  cox.ntry,  and 
also  handles  shipments  on  an  Inte/llne  basis 
going  to  various  parts  of  the  country  and 
the  world.  Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  our  ship- 
ments are  less  than  truckload  ihipments 
with  our  freight  consisting  of  all  kinds  of 
goods,  including  large  amounts  o;  hospital 
supplies,  medicines,  foodstuffs,  and  Includ- 
ing large  amounts  of  perishable  foo  is,  Indus- 
trial goods,  consumer  merchandise  and,  gen- 
erally, everything  that  the  nation  li  ses  In  our 
dally  existence.  We  operate  twentyfnlne  ter- 
minals 

We  are  faced  with  an  emergency  which 
could  be  disastrous  to  our  custo  Tiers,  the 
general  public.  Our  company  has  a  written 
agreement  with  Mobil  Oil  Corporat  on  which 
protected  the  price  of  fuel  until  tie  end  of 
February  1973.  The  agreement  stated,  how 
ever,  that  they  would  bid  for  oui  business 
after  February  1973,  but  that  St.  Johnsbury 
could  refuse  the  product  If  the  prlc  e  was  not 
agreeable.  They  have,  however,  virltten  us 
that  they  do  not  want  to  continue  to  bid  to 
provide  product  to  our  corporation.  They  ex- 
plain that  the  reason  for  this  Is  ;hat  they 
have  no  oU  or  gasoline  to  give  us.  We  have 
over  1,000  power  units  and  zxxMst  have,  to 
survive  and  serve  the  public,  a  souijce  of  fuel 
for  our  vehicles. 

Our  company  has  attempted,  ahd  Is  at 
tempting,  to  And  another  supplier  of  petro- 
leum products.  We  have  been  unsuc  cessf ul  so 
far.  I  have  ordered  our  attorneys  ta  contact 
Mobil  Oil,  so  that  Mobil  OU  would  not  shut 
off  our  supply  and  stop  our  compmy  from 


functioning  and  serving  the  public, 
taking  this  action,  MobU  OU  stated 
would  supply  us  through  March, 
have  not  agreed  to  honor  their  coiAmltment 
to  continue  to  supply  us  for  any  definite 
period  after  March  1973.  MobU  take^  1 
tlon  that  we  must  find  another 
supply. 

MobU  Oil  did  have  the  product  to  provide 
us  when  pressed.  We  want  MobU  OU 
MB  for  the  next  year,  and  feel  thai  we  have 
been  a  good  customer  who  pay  our  bUls  on 
time  and  have  an  excellent  reputation  In  all 
respects. 

In  addition,  MobU  OU  Is  for  the 
extension,  untU  the  end  of  March,  nlsing  the 
price  of  fuel — ^27.2%  for  dlesel  fuel  i.nd  32.0% 
for  gasoline.  This  appears  to  be  beyond  the 
Phase  3  guidelines. 

If  we  cannot  find  a  supplier,  ahd  It  ap- 
pears at   this  time   that   we   can 
company  would  have  to  cease  operating. 

Can  you  advise  me  as  to  how  U\  proceed, 
or  what  can  be  done  by  your  offlof  to  force 
MobU  OU  to  continue  to  supply  product  to 
our  company?  It  Is  our  opinion  thit  If  they 
are  short  of  fuel  they  should  cut  down  each 
customer's  supply  proportionally,  a^d  not  cut 
some  of  their  customers  out  completely. 
Would  you  please  advise  me  on  this  emer- 
gency? It  Is,  as  you  can  see,  very  Important 
to  the  general  public  and  to  all  (^ncemed. 
Sincerely. 

Maxtin  N.  ZtkAxaKT. 
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Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes,  to  read  into  the  Rxcord 
a  letter  from  the  Society  of  Independent 
Gasoline  Marketers  of  America,  an  or- 
ganization of  independent  companies 
known  as  SIGMA,  which  represents  the 
small  gasoline  dealers.  This  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  all  SIGMA  members,  reads  as 
follows : 

This  amendment  Is  of  critical  Importance 
to  the  continued  existence  of  a  competitive 
market  in  the  retaU  sale  of  gasoUne  to  the 
consumer  and  critical  Importance  to  the 
Immediate  survival  of  Independent  private 
brand  marketers. 

SIOMA  supports  this  amendment  and  asks 
that  you  wire  or  phone  your  congjeasmen 
Immediately  to  enlist  their  support  and 
favorable  vote  on  this  amendment. 

Both  the  senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
<Mr.  Tower)  have  said  on  repeated  oc- 
casions that  this  situation  should  be  con- 
trolled by  supply.  The  quesiton  Is,  Who 
has  the  supply,  and  how  is  it  going  to  be 
allocated?  The  supply  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  big  oil  companies,  and  if  there  Is  a 
shortage,  then  they  have  a  life  and  death 
power  over  the  independent  oil  dealers, 
and  also  a  life  and  death  power  over  the 
Midwest  and  New  England,  by  control- 
ling how  much  energy  supplies  will  be 
given  to  those  parts  of  the  Nation. 

I  do  not  think  they  shoud  have  that  life 
and  death  power.  It  is  my  judgment  that 
it  belongs  in  the  hands  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnston).  All  time  having  expired,  the 
qustion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  . 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Pulbright).  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings), 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes). 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mans- 
field), the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MoNDALE),  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Islsmd  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey)  would  each  vote 
"nay."       

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senators  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley  and  Mr.  Javits).  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  the  Sen- 
ators from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattrld  and  Mr. 
Packwood)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Illtnols 
(Mr.  Percy)  are  necessarily  absent. 


If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30. 
nays  50,  as  follows: 
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TEAS— 30 

Abourozk 

Ervln 

Montoya 

AUen 

Pannln 

Nimn 

BarUett 

Gumey 

Scott,  Pa. 

Bellmen 

Hanoen 

Scott,  Va. 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Stevens 

Brock 

Helms 

Talmadge 

Byrd, 

Hruaka 

Thurmond 

Harry  P., 

Jr.    Huddleston 

Tower 

Cook 

Johnston 

Young 

C\irtl8 

Long 

Domenici 

McClellan 
NAYS— 60 

Aiken 

Eagleton 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Pong 

PeU 

BeaU 

Grlffln 

Proxmlre 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Bandolpb 

Bible 

Haskell 

BlblcoS 

Blden 

Hathaway 

Roth 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Sax  be 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Schweiker 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

Magnuson 

Stafford 

Case 

Mathias 

Stevenson 

ChUes 

McClure 

Symington 

Church 

McOee 

Taft 

Clark 

McGovem 

Tunney 

Cotton 

Mclntyre 

Welcker 

Dole 

Metcalf 

WUUama 

Domlnlck 

Moss 

NOT  VOTING— 20 

Baker 

Hatfield 

Muskie 

Buckley 

HoUlngs 

Nelson 

Cranston 

Hughes 

Packwood 

Hiunphrey 

Pastore 

Pulbright 

Javits 

Percy 

Goldwater 

Mansfield 

Stennis 

Gravel 

Mondale 

So  Mr.  Tower's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnston).  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  20,  after  the  word  "prod- 
ucts" Insert  the  word:  "Including  crude  oU" 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
spend  just  1  minute  on  the  amendment 
and  yield  myself  1  minute  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

During  debate  on  the  previous  amend- 
ment, some  question  was  raised  as  to 
whether  the  present  language  in  the  bill, 
on  line  20,  included  "crude  oil."  I  asked 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  ,  who  guided 
the  amendment  through  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
as  to  whether  petroleum  products,  in  his 
opinion,  did  include  crude  oil.  He  said 
that  most  certainly  it  did.  My  under- 
standing also  was  that  it  did,  but  in 
order  to  clarify  the  situation  and  make  it 
perfectly  clear,  to  use  the  President's 
favorite  phrase,  this  amendment  would 
make  it  beyond  a  peradventure  of  a 
doubt. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require  to 
say  that  I  will  oppose  the  amendment 
but  I  shall  not  pursue  any  discussion  of 
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it.  because  I  know  that  I  am  about  to 
be  "had."  [Laughter.] 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
tune. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  this  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eagleton). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

ENERGY    CRISIS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
called  the  Senate's  attention  to  the 
serious  shortages  of  crude  oU  supplies 
and  refined  petroleum  products,  espe- 
cially in  the  great  agricultural  area  of 
the  Midwest.  These  problems  pose  a 
serious  threat  to  a  broad  section  of  the 
economy  and  would  be  serious,  in  any 
event; 

However,  they  take  on  an  even  greater 
significance  when  it  is  realized  that  some 
of  the  most  important  links  in  our  free 
enterprise  system  are  being  hit  first  and 
hardest. 

Independent  petroleum  refiners,  oil 
jobbers,  and  independent  service  station 
operators  are  all  caught  in  a  major  sup- 
ply shortage  squeeze.  The  independent 
refiners  carmot  obtain  enough  crude  oil 
to  operate  at  capacity.  Seven  independ- 
ent refineries  in  Kansas  were  recently 
reported  to  be  producing  1,344,000  gal- 
lons under  their  capacity  each  day,  and 
this  production  shortage  hurts  their 
overall  operating  efficiency.  Jobbers  who 
depend  on  these  independent  refineries 
are  imable  to  meet  their  delivery  obliga- 
tions. The  operators  of  independent  serv- 
ice stations  are  unable  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient gasoline  and  other  fuel  supplies  to 
stay  in  business. 

These  businesses  are  not  giants.  They 
do  not  exercise  immense  control  in  the 
marketplace  or  employ  thousands  of  peo- 
ple. But  they  are  local  operations,  close 
to  their  communities  and  key  elements  in 
our  free  enterprise  system.  Taken  indi- 
vidually, they  do  not  wield  great  force, 
but,  taken  together,  they  are  vital  to  the 
health  of  America's  entire  economy. 

They  are  even  more  Important  in  light 
of  their  role  in  the  agricultural  sector  of 
the  economy,  for  they  provide  much  of 
the  fuels  farmers  depend  upon  for  their 
tractors,  combines,  and  trucks.  Farmers 
rely  on  them — depend  on  them.  And 
without  these  fuels,  our  agricultural  pro- 
duction will  grind  to  a  halt.  And  when 
agricultural  production  declines,  food 
prices  will  rise,  and  every  American  con- 
sumer will  be  affected. 

An  independent  industry,  small  busi- 
nessmen, farmers,  and  consumers  have 
the  greatest  possible  stake  in  this  crisis, 
and  steps  must  be  taken  to  effect  a 
solution. 

Crude  oil  Is  the  basic  ingredient  in  the 
crisis  and  in  any  solution.  At  the  mo- 
ment we  are  facing  shortages  in  total 
amounts  of  crude  oil  available  for  all 
those  who  could  utilize  it.  Perhaps  over 
the  long  nm  economic  forces  will  adjust 
the  demand  and  an  equilibrium  can  be 
achieved.  But  we  carmot  wait  for  these 
forces  to  work.  Steps  must  be  taken  im- 


mediately if  a  major  energy-food-cost  of 
Uving  crisis  is  to  be  averted. 

I  have  heard  from  citizens  of  Kansas, 
refiners,  jobers,  and  retailers,  farmers 
and  concerned  people  who  see  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wtill  as  shortages  grow 
and  the  demands  of  a  record  plowing 
season  draw  near.  They  are  worried. 
They  do  not  see  how  the  situation  can 
be  improved  vdthout  decisive  action. 

I  believe  steps  must  be  taken — and 
soon — to  meet  this  crisis  before  it  grows 
and  spreads.  Thus,  I  support  the  pro- 
vision of  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
amendments  which  give  the  President 
authority  to  allocate  petroleum  products 
In  times  of  shortages  in  order  to  assure 
that  equitable  distribution  patterns  and 
competition  v?ill  be  maintained. 

I  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  free 
enterprise  system,  the  independent  small 
businessman,  the  farmer,  and  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  are  primary  and  must  be 
safeguarded  in  this  crisis  and  our  at- 
tempts to  resolve  it. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  which  I  ask 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wUl  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  2,  line  18,  after  the  word  "provide" 
Insert  the  words:  "after  public  hearing,  con- 
ducted with  such  notice,  under  such  regula- 
tions and  subject  to  such  review  as  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case  may.  In  his  Judgment, 
make  appropriate". 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  to  say  that  this  is  a  very 
simple  amendment.  It  provides  that  be- 
fore invoking  the  power  to  ration,  the 
President  shall  hold  public  hearings  so 
that  all  interests  may  be  represented, 
and  so  that  the  public  especitilly  can  be 
heard.  That  means  producers,  consumers, 
and  the  middleman — the  whole  of  the  na- 
tional interest  which  is  involved  in  the 
proceeding. 

The  amendment  provides  that  the 
President,  in  exercising  this  duty,  shall 
hold  a  public  hearing  and  may  recog- 
nize the  overriding  public  interest  in 
time  and  that,  therefore,  he  may  provide 
by  regulation  for  the  notice  of,  for  the 
review  of,  and  for  the  conduct  of  a  hear- 
ing. 

This  is  a  somewhat  extraordinary  situ- 
ation but  I  do  not  think  we  should  ignore 
the  fact  that  even  the  presidential  power 
should  be  conducted  with  due  regard  to 
the  interests  of  the  public.  I  think  there- 
fore, that  the  requirements  of' a  public 
hearing  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  bill. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require.  I 
believe  that  I  comprehend  the  thrust  of 
the  amendment  as  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  but  let  me  inquire  of 
him  as  to  some  of  the  specifics. 

First,  if  this  law  passes  and  Is  signed 
by  the  President,  is  it  necessary  for  him 
to  issue  regulations  before  he  can  begin 
to  implement  this  section  of  the  law? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  would  anticipate  that 
he  would,  in  each  case  of  exercising  his 
power,  set  forth  the  regulations  imder 
which  he  was  going  to  hold  the  hearings. 


But  the  only  requirement  would  be  that 
he  should  hold  a  public  hearing. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
in  order  now  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  amendment  which  will  be  pro- 
posed by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern).  It  wUl 
be  laid  before  the  Senate  and  made  the 
pending  amendment  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  that  amend- 
ment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
ask  this  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland.  Assuming  it  is  July  of  this 
year,  assuming  that  the  Presidential  ad- 
visers on  energy  matters  come  to  him 
and  say,  "Mr.  President,  we  have  a  real 
crisis  immediately  upon  our  hands.  In 
order  properly  to  allocate  oil  and  gas.  we 
are  going  to  have  to  implement  rather 
promptly  some  rationing  this  summer, 
posthaste."  Could  the  President  then  an- 
nounce to  the  public  that  this  is  what  he 
is  going  to  do,  and  set  up  a  hearing  48 
hours  or  72  hours  from  the  time  he  is 
going  to  give  a  speech  to  the  country  on 
the  subject,  so  that  the  people  are  heard 
at  the  hearing  and  the  next  day  a  binding 
order  is  issued?  Could  the  President  do 
that  if  the  exigencies  and  circumstances 
were  as  I  have  just  described  them? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  If  that  were  the  Presi- 
dent's judgment  and  if  the  President  was 
prepared  to  stand  on  it  and  lay  out  the 
facts  and  lay  out  the  situation  for  the 
public  as  he  saw  it.  then  I  think  that 
would  be  exactly  the  way  it  would  work. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  There  would  be  no 
appeal  from  the  President's  order  unless, 
by  some  regulation  he  designed  it  that 
way? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  That  is  right.  So  that, 
in  effect,  we  are  carving  out  an  excep- 
tion from  the  normal  administrative 
procedures. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  So  it  is  pretty  much 
up  to  the  President,  under  the  Mathias 
amendment,  as  to  what  procedures  he 
will  use  in  holding  the  public  hearings,  or 
giving  notice,  or  what  appeals  process 
there  would  be  from  the  final  order? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Because,  as  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill  has  pointed 
out,  no  one  can  know  how  fast  this  kind 
of  emergency  can  come  down  the  rosid. 
Therefore,  I  think  that  an  exception  to 
the  normal  admiroistrative  procedures  is 
in  order.  But  I  also  think  that  this  at 
least  provides  some  clear  standards  of 
responsibility  in  exercising  the  extraor- 
dinary powers  we  are  discussing. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  With  the  under- 
standing which  has  just  been  elicited 
in  this  colloquy  between  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  and  myself,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment  £is  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yleldec 

The  question   Is  on   agreeing 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
land  <  Mr.  Mathias)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to, 

AMENDMENT    NO.    40 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President  I  call 
up  my  Amendment  No.  40  and  ask  that  it 
be  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment   will   be   stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  rfead  as 
follows : 

After  section  5,  add  the  foUowlrig  new 
section  and  renumber  the  other  sections  ac- 
cordingly: 

IMPOUNDMENTS 

Sec.  6.  Section  203  of  the  Economic  Stabi- 
lization Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  ad  ilng  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  Subsec- 
tion: 

"(k)  The  authority  granted  to  thei  Presi- 
dent under  this  title  shall  become  null  and 
void  In  the  event  that  the  Presldeni .  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub!  ectlon, 
withholds  or  reserves  or  causes  to  b<  with- 
held or  reserved  with  excess  of  5  per  ( entum 
of  any  obllgatlonal  authority  provided  by  law 
or  of  any  funds  appropriated  under  such 
authority." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President  I  do 
not  Intend  to  discuss  the  amenpment 
tonight.  It  is  my  understanding 
will  be  the  first  order  of  business 
we  proceed  with  the  bill  on  tomorrow 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  no 
charged  against  the  amendment 
remainder  of  the  day  and  that  no 
be  charged  against  the  bill  for 
mainder  of  the  day.  There  will 
more  votes  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wtthout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not  p  artic- 
ularly  want  to  object — about  how  much 
longer  will  we  be  in  session?  Ho'vr  long 
does  the  Senator  want  to  proceed? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  do  not  intend  to 
discuss  the  measure  tonight. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Therefore,  we  will  con- 
sider that  the  time  is  not  runnipg  on 
the  amendment  or  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes 


(that  it 
when 


tme  i 


AMENDMENT   NO.    48 


liick 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  an 
mitting  today  an  amendment  to  thi ; 
nomic     Stabilization    Act    that 
freeze  all  retail  food  prices  for  a 
of  90  days.  This  action  has  beconr 
perative  in  view  of  the  further  inc 
that    are    predicted    fcr    the    nex; 
months  and  the  administration's 
interest  in  halting  this  record-bn 
inflationary  spii-al.  It  may  be  trte 
President  Nixon  predicts,  that  increases 
in  supply  eventually  will  bring  a 
the  rise  in  food  prices.  But  we  canrjot 
ford  to  sit  back  until  the  market 
its  magic.  There  are  several  compelling 
reasons  why  we  need  a  temporary 
in  prices  until  the  shortage  in  supp 
been  corrected. 

First,  even  by  the  President's  ow4  esti- 
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mates,  food  prices  will  continue  to  rise 
"for  some  months  to  come."  So  while 
the  administration  plays  its  waiting 
game,  the  American  housewife  will  con- 
tinue to  pay  more  and  more  each  time 
she  goes  to  the  supermarket.  In  fact,  the 
administration  tells  us  that  we  can  ex- 
pect prices  to  rise  even  more  sharply  in 
the  near  future  than  they  have  over  the 
past  several  months.  For  the  hard- 
pressed  consumer,  this  Is  a  dismal  fore- 
cast, indeed. 

Second,  even  if  food  prices  eventually 
"peak  out"  they  probably  will  do  so  at 
a  level  that  is  intolerable  for  families  of 
low  and  moderate  Income.  These  are  the 
families  that  must  devote  most  of  their 
monthly  budget  to  the  basic  essentials. 
Rising  food  prices  have  already  put  their 
modest  incomes  tmder  a  great  deal  of 
strain.  Further  sharp  increases,  which 
the  President  apparently  sanctions,  un- 
doubtedly would  cause  considerable 
hardship  on  a  large  scale.  We  cannot 
allow  an  essential  commodity  such  as 
food  to  rise  to  price  levels  that  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  many  Americans. 

Third,  there  is  simply  no  assurance 
that  food  prices  eventually  will  level  off. 
even  some  months  from  now.  The  Presi- 
dent's long-range  forecast  la  based  on 
the  assumption  that,  in  a  seller's  market, 
supply  will  rise  to  meet  demand  and  put 
a  stop  to  further  increases  in  price.  But 
it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  supply  will  re- 
spond so  readily.  Moreover,  this  fore- 
cast ignores  the  possibility  of  further 
shortages  in  world  markets.  At  best,  the 
President's  so-called  plan  is  a  gamble  at 
the  expense  of  household  consumers. 

Finally,  a  continued  rise  in  food  prices 
over  the  next  several  months  will  serve 
to  build  further  inflationary  pressures  in 
the  remainder  of  the  economy.  Under 
phase  ni  of  its  economic  game  plan,  the 
administration  relies  mainly  upon  vol- 
untary restraint  to  hold  the  line  on  prices 
and  incomes.  But  surely  the  administra- 
tion cannot  reasonably  expect  labor  un- 
ions, for  example,  to  moderate  their  wage 
demands  during  a  period  of  soaring 
prices.  Such  an  expectation  would  fly  in 
the  face  of  a  commonsense  as  well  as 
common  fairness. 

In  the  next  several  months  imion  con- 
tracts concerning  more  than  4  million 
workers  will  be  up  for  negotiation.  If  food 
prices  continue  to  climb,  these  increases 
will  be  reflected  in  the  new  wage  agree- 
ments, which  in  turn  will  drive  prices 
even  further  into  the  stratosphere.  If 
past  experience  is  any  guide,  the  Nixon 
administration  will  eventually  resort  to 
its  favorite  anti-inflationary  devices — 
massive  restrictions  on  credit,  curbs  on 
growth,  and  deliberate  creation  of  unem- 
ployment. Congress  cannot  stand  aside 
and  allow  this  familiar  pattern  to  repeat 
itself. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  various  argu- 
ments that  will  be  broiight  out  against 
a  temporary  freeze  in  food  prices,  but  I 
believe  that  upon  careful  examination 
they  are  not  persuasive. 

A  freeze  would  not,  as  some  hold,  lead 
to  a  serious  squeeze  on  retailers.  Under 
certain  circumstances  a  freeze  might  put 
undue  pressure  on  retailers,  but  at  the 
present  time  it  appears  that  prices  at 


the  farm  level  have  begim  to  level  out,  so 
retailers  should  be  able  to  vnthstand 
pressure  from  below. 

A  temporary  freeze  may  cause  some 
products  to  be  taken  off  the  market 
shelves  for  a  brief  period,  but  it  would 
not  lead  to  long-term  shortages.  We  will 
simply  have  to  live  with  the  fact  that 
some  retailers  will  market,  say,  only 
those  cuts  of  meat  that  give  them  a  large 
profit  margin.  I  believe  that  most  con- 
simiers  would  prefer  some  restrictions  on 
variety  to  continuing  splraling  prices. 

There  is  some  fear  that  controls  on 
food  prices  eventually  lead  to  blackmar- 
keting  and  rationing.  There  may  be  some 
substance  to  this  fear  in  the  long  run, 
but  black  markets  and  rationing  would 
not  result  from  a  freeze  of  only  90  days. 

Finally,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  tem- 
porary freeze  would  hurt  the  American 
farmer.  Even  assuming  that  backward 
pressure  from  the  freeze  would  hold 
down  farm  prices,  this  would  by  no 
means  be  a  disaster  for  the  farmer. 

Farm  income — the  money  received  by 
the  farmer  for  his  products — has  risen 
22  percent  in  1  year.  The  income  of 
farmers  jimiped  to  85  percent  of  parity 
in  1972,  up  from  74  percent  in  1971. 
Net  farm  income  for  1972  was  $19.2  bil- 
lion; for  1971,  It  was  $16.1.  Back  in  1967, 
the  figure  was  only  $14.2.  Increases  In 
farm  income  the  past  2  years  have  cer- 
tainly been  justified,  but  I  do  not  believe 
we  can  afford  further  sharp  increases  at 
the  expense  of  the  household  consumers. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  the  arguments 
for  this  amendment  are  overwhelming. 
Whatever  short-term  difQctilties  may  re- 
sult from  a  freeze  are  vastly  outweighed 
by  the  long-term  necessity  of  bringing 
infiation  imder  control.  Food  prices  are 
a  critical  area  and  the  next  few  months 
will  be  a  critical  period  of  time.  We  will 
have  no  hope — short  of  another  reces- 
sion— of  stopping  inflation  unless  we  act 
now  to  control  food  prices. 

I  send  my  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  be  on  the  table;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  48 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

NTNETY-DAY     RETAIL     PBICE     FREEZE 

Sec.  9.  The  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of 
1970  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  section 
203  the  following  new  section : 
"}  203A.  Ninety-day  retail  food  price  freeze 

"Immediately  upon  the  enactment  of  this 
section,  the  President  shall  issue  an  order 
stabilizing  retail  prices  of  food  products  for 
a  period  of  ninety  days  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  at  levels  not  great- 
er than  the  highest  levels  pertaining  to  a 
substantial  volume  of  actual  transactions  by 
each  business  enterprise  or  other  person 
during  the  two-month  period  ending  March 
1,  1973,  for  lUce  or  similar  products.  If  no 
transactions  occiirred  during  the  two-month 
period  referred  to  in  the  first  sentence  of 
this  section,  the  level  established  under  this 
section  shall  be  the  highest  applicable  level 
In  the  nearest  preceding  two-month  period 
In  which  such  transactions  did  occur." 
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ORDERS  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS AND  FOR  THE  TRANSAC- 
TION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSI- 
NESS TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  to- 
morrow, immediately  following  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  assistant  Re- 
publican leader,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes; that  he  be  followed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weicker)  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes; that  he  be  followed  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  after  which  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes  each,  at  the  conclaslon  of 
which  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  unflnished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  majority  leader 
whether  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to 
come  in  a  little  earlier  and  get  to  work 
on  this  bUl? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  I  wish  it  were, 
and  normally  I  would  favor  that.  But  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman)  has  suggested  that  we 
not  come  in  tomorrow  iintil  noon.  He 
made  some  reference  to  a  committee 
hearing  In  discussing  the  matter  with 
me  a  little  while  ago. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  wonder  whether  the 
distinguished  acting  majority  leader 
would  indicate  that  we  might  stay  in  a 
little  late  tomorrow  evening. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  think 
we  should,  in  deference  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator,  who  has  tried  his  best, 
and  I  am  referring  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  the 
ranking  minority  member.  He  has  tried 
hard — and  so  has  the  able  manager  of 
the  bill — to  move  the  bill  along  today. 
He  has  offered  several  of  his  own  amend- 
ments, which  I  think  was  very  gracious 
of  him  to  do,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  other  Senators  were  reluctant 
to  offer  theirs.  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  stay  in  late  tomorrow  evening. 

Mr.  TOWER.  And  try  to  finish  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  complete 
action  on  the  bill,  if  possible.  In  that 
event,  it  may  be  possible  that  we  would 
not  be  in  session  on  Wednesday.  I  say 
it  may — and  I  emphasize  may — be  possi- 
ble that  we  would  not  be  in  session  on 
Wednesday  If  we  could  complete  action 
on  this  bill  tomorrow  evening. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  that  that  might  serve 
as  an  incentive. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  often  does, 
but  I  do  not  want  to  be  bound  by  that 
statement.  If  the  Senate  has  business  to 


transact,  I  am  sure  that  we  want  to  come 
in  on  Wednesday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ACT 


ECONOMIC      STABILIZATION 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  398)  to  extend 
and  amend  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  of  1970. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  pendirtg  question  before  the 
Senate  is  on  the  adoption  of  Amend- 
ment No.  40,  offered  by  Mr.  McGovern. 
Am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'XHD.  That  will  be 
the  pending  question  on  tomorrow,  at 
such  time  as  the  unfinished  business  is 
laid  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  PLACE  A  BILL  ON  THE 
CALENDAR  UNDER  SUBJECTS  ON 
THE  TABLE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
Order  No.  68,  S.  837,  the  bill  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and 
for  other  purposes — in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  matter  already  has  been  re- 
solved by  way  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion— be  carried  on  the  Calendar  under 
Subjects  on  the  Table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  12  o'clock 
meridian.  After  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order,  the  following  Sena- 
tors will  be  recognized,  each  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  and  In  the  order 
stated:  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Weicker,  and  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd. 
Thereafter,  there  will  be  a  period  for 
the  transactions  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  3  minutes 
each.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, the  Senate  will  resume  Its  consid- 
eration of  the  unfinished  business,  Cal- 
endar No.  70,  S.  398,  the  bill  to  extend 


and  amend  the  Economic  Stablllzaticm 
Act  of  1970. 

The  pending  question  will  be  on  the 
adoption  of  Amendment  No.  40  by  Mr. 
McGovERN,  on  which  there  is  a  30 -min- 
ute time  limitation  and  on  which  the 
yeas  and  nays  already  have  been  ordered. 
There  will  be  several  yea-and-nay  votes 
tomorrow.  It  Is  hoped  that  the  Senate 
will  be  able  to  complete  action  on  C  398, 
in  which  event  the  Senate  will  be  In 
session  imtil  a  later  hour. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  meridian  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
6:12  p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Tuesday,  March  20,  1973,  at 
12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  on  March  16.  1973,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  March  15,  1973: 

Department  of   State 

Jack  B.  Kublsch.  of  Michigan,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State. 

Department  of  Defense 

WlUlam  W.  Woodruff,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secret&rj-  of  the  Air  Force,  vice 
Spencer  J.  Schedler,  resigned. 

Hadlal  A.  Hull,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army,  vice  Eugene 
M.  Becker,  resigned. 

Carl  S.  Wallace,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army,  vice  Hadlal  A. 
HuU. 

Department  of  State 

G.  McMurtrle  Godley.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  Forelgrn  Service  officer  of  the  class 
of  career  minister,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

In  the  Navt 

Rear  Adm.  WUlam  R.  St.  Getwge,  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  of  great  importance  and  re- 
sjjonslblllty  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  6231,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while 
so  serving. 

Rear  Adm.  Walter  D.  Oaddls,  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  of  great  importance  and  respon- 
sibility determined  by  the  President  to  be 
within  the  contemplation  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  6231,  for  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving. 

Rear  Adm.  Robert  B.  Baldwin,  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5231,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  whUe 
so  serving. 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  19,  1973: 

Department  of  Labor 

wmiam  H.  Kolberg,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  vice  Malcolm 
R.  Lovell,  Jr.,  resigned. 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 
James  S.  Dv^ght,  Jr.,  of  California,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Social  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Service,  (new  position.) 
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noon, 
offered 


HOUSE  OF 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock 
Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch,  D.D 
the  following  prayer: 

Come  ye,  let  us  go  up  to  the  hountain 
of  the  Lord  that  He  may  teach  us  His 
ways  and  that  we  may  loaif  in  His 
paths. — Isaiah  2:  3. 

Almighty   and   everlasting 
art  the  Lord  of  love  and  the 
life,  we  bow  our  heads  and 
hearts  unto  Thee  at  the  beginnihg 
other  week  together.  As  we  live 
these  days  of  Lent  may  we  be 
of  Thy  presence  and  be  every 
do  Thy  will  and  to  obey  Thy 
ments.  Help  us  by  prayer  and 
to  receive  strength  for  daily 
be  given  wisdom  to  walk  worthily 
winsome  ways. 

In  the  anguish  of  anxiety,  inl  hours  of 
haste,  in  times  of  temptation,  in  ways 
of  weakness,  and  in  solitude  of  ;  ipirit  stir 
us  to  lift  our  eyes  unto  Thei '  and  to 
keep  our  minds  stayed  on  T  lee  that 
peace  and  patience  may  come  anew  into 
our  hearts.  So  may  we  slncereb  love  our 
country  and  surely  serve  oui  people; 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


Qod,  who 
light  of 
)pen  our 
of  an- 
through 
;onscious 
ready  to 
command- 
denial 
tjasks  and 
in  Thy 


THE  JOURNAL 


tie 


has  ex- 
day's 
House 


liist 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair 
amined  the  Journal  of  the 
proceedings  and  armounces  to 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SE  ^ATE 


by 


Mr.  Ar- 
that 
oint  and 
'ollowing 
of  the 


Mrs.  Naoyo 
■Cuay  Ten 
Manuela 
)f  Leonor 

C  utdo  Bel- 


A  message  from  the  Senate 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annou^iced 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills, 
concurrent  resolutions  of  the 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
House  Is  requested: 

S.  84.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Campbell ; 

S.  89.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Chang  (Kuay  Hong  Chang): 

S.  278.  An  act  for  the  relief   ol 
C.  Bonlto; 

S.    280.    An    act   for   the   relief 
Lopez: 

S.  464.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
lanca: 

S.  602.  An  act  to  authorize  apprbprlatlons 
for  the  construction  of  certain  blchways 
accordance  with  title  23  of  the  tJnlied 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  637.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Nayak; 

S.  666.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Bablc: 

SJ.  Res.  11.  Joint  resolution  to 
to  law  enforcement   officers  of 
on  Law  Day.  May  1, 1973:  and 

8.  Con.  Res.  13.  Concurrent  resolution 
thorlzlng  the  printing  of  additional 
of   Senate   hearings   on   the   sudden 
death  syndrome. 


p*y 

this 
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In 

States 


Miry 


Danos 
Slobodan 


tribute 
country 


au- 
coples 
Infant 


RESIGNATION  FROM  U.S.  DELEGA- 
TION OP  CANADA-UNITED  STATES 
INTERPARLIAMENTARY  GtflOUP 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  the  U.S. 


Delegation  of  the  Canada-United  States 
Interparliamentary  Group. 

Washington,  D.C, 

March  19. 1973. 
Hon.  Casl  Albert, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Speaker:  It  Is  with  the  deepest 
regret  that  I  write  to  advise  you  that  I  find 
It  necessary  to  resign  from  this  year's  Can- 
ada-U.S.  Interparliamentary  Conference.  This 
action  Is  necessary  because  of  several  compli- 
cations arising  from  my  recent  surgery.  My 
complete  recovery  does  not  appear  to  be 
progressing  as  rapidly  as  I  had  originally 
hoped,  and  It  wUl  be  several  weelcs  yet  before 
I  will  be  able  to  resume  a  ftill-tlme  schedule 
of  activities. 

Consequently.  I  felt  it  best  at  this  time  to 
advise  you  of  these  circumstances  In  order 
that  you  may  appoint  another  House  Mem- 
ber to  replace  me  In  the  United  States  dele- 
gation. 

I  am  Indeed  very  sorry  that  I  will  not  be 
able  to  participate  In  these  Important  meet- 
ings In  AprU.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
understanding  of  my  situation. 

With  warmest  regards, 
Sincerely, 

James  Harvet. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF  THE 
U.S.  DELEGATION  OF  THE  CAN- 
ADA-UNITED STATES  INTERPAR- 
LIAMENTARY GROUP 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  I,  Public  Law  86-42,  the 
Chair  appoints  as  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
Delegation  of  the  Canada-United  States 
Interparliamentary  Group  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont,  Mr.  Mallary,  to  fill  the 
existing  vacancy  thereon. 


JUDGE  AND  MRS.  EUGENE  BLACK 
CELEBRATE  70TH  WEDDING  ANNI- 
VERSARY 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
15,  a  great  gentleman,  able  jurist,  and 
my  distinguished  predecessor  in  the  Con- 
gress, Judge  Eugene  Black  and  his  lovely 
wife  celebrated  their  70th  wedding  an- 
niversary. This  is  indeed  a  wonderful 
and  rare  milestone,  and  while  no  Mem- 
ber of  this  Congress  served  during  his 
tenure — March  4,  1915,  to  March  3, 
1929 — many  know  of  his  long  years  of 
outstanding  service  on  the  U.S.  Tax 
Court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Patman  and  I  would 
like  to  add  our  personal  congratulations 
to  Judge  and  Mrs.  Black.  There  are  very 
few  people  who  attain  the  great  distinc- 
tion of  celebrating  their  70th  anniver- 
sary, which  Is  really  a  diamond-studded 
occasion. 

For  the  interest  of  these  Members  and 
their  many  friends,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing press  release  on  this  momentous 
occasion.  Issued  by  the  U.S.  Tax  Court, 
March  15, 1973: 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Kugene  Black  will  cele- 
brate their  seventieth  Wedding  Anniversary 
March  16  at  their  home  In  Washington,  D.C. 


with  a  family  dinner  party  for  their  children, 
grandchildren  and  great  grandchUdren.  They 
were  married  March  15,  1903,  In  Blossom, 
Texas;  Mrs.  Black  was  formerly  Miss  Mamie 
Colemen.  They  moved  to  ClarksvlUe,  Texas 
shortly  after  their  marriage  and  lived  there 
until  they  moved  to  Washington. 

Judge  Black  was  born  on  July  2,  1879  in 
Blossom,  Texas.  In  1906,  he  obtained  his 
LL.B.  from  Cumberland  University,  Lebanon, 
Tennessee  and  was  admitted  to  the  Texas 
Bar  later  that  year.  He  practiced  law  at 
ClarksvlUe,  Texas  from  1905  to  1915.  He  was 
elected  a  Representative  to  Congress  from 
the  First  Congressional  District  of  Texas  m 
1914  and  served  In  that  capacity  from  March 
4,  1916  to  March  3.  1929.  On  November  5,  1929 
he  was  appointed  to  the  U.S.  Board  of  Tax 
Appeals  (now  the  U.S.  Tax  Court)  by  former 
President  Herbert  Hoover.  He  was  reap- 
pointed for  two  succeeding  terms  and  had 
served  as  Chairman  (now  Chief  Judge)  from 
1933  to  1937.  Judge  Black  received  an  hon- 
orary degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Cum- 
berland University  In  1937.  He  retired  from 
the  Tax  Court  on  November  30,  1953  bn' 
served  under  recall  until  March  31,  1966. 

Judge  Black  (Retired)  had  served  tlv 
•United  States  Tax  Court  continuously  fo 
over  37  years.  As  a  token  of  respect  and  ad- 
miration, the  Judges  of  the  Tax  Court  have 
presented  to  Judge  Black  a  picture  of  .in 
oU-portralt  of  the  Judge  which  hangs  In  the 
Judges'  Conference  Room  at  the  Court.  The 
portrait  was  made  when  Judge  Black  was 
stUl  active  aa  a  Judge  of  the  Co\u^. 


OUTRAGEOUS 


(Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mx.  Speaker,  it  is  out- 
rageous that  this  Congress  has  failed  to 
reduce  the  emissions  requirements  of  the 
1970  Clean  Air  Act  to  a  level  compatible 
with  public  health,  industrial  capability, 
and  sensible  energy  conservation  at  this 
time  of  energy  crisis. 

The  American  motorist  is  being  forced 
to  suffer  from  this  congressional  per- 
sistence in  an  unreasonably  high  emis- 
sions requirement.  He  will  have  to  pay 
several  hundred  dollars  more  for  hi* 
new  1975  car  for  gadgetry  that  will  makf 
his  engine  get  a  whopping  third  less  mile- 
age. For  what?  For  going  the  last  6  per- 
cent in  emissions  requirements  that  no- 
body honestly  needs  to  stay  healthy. 

In  the  process  U.S.  cars  in  just  2  years 
will  bum  up  3  million  barrels  more  of 
oil  every  single  day  because  of  these 
standards,  adding  enormously  to  our  oil 
and  balance-of -payments  deficit.  This  is 
the  equivalent  of  the  entire  Alaskan 
pipeline  flow  when  constructed. 

Such  requirements  are  sheer  stupidity 
in  a  nation  that  has  many  areas  having 
no  clean  air  problem  whatsoever  with  or 
without  any  emissions  requirements 
much  less  90-percent  pollution  free.  It 
is  a  criminal  waste  of  energy  and  a  hor- 
rendous burden  on  both  Industry  and 
consumer  alike. 

My  bill,  H.R.  4313,  will  reduce  emis- 
sions requirements  from  96  to  90  per- 
cent. This  is  all  we  need,  all  the  Nation 
honestly  requires  and  all  the  motoring 


public  should  be  forced  to  endure.  It 
should  be  enacted  without  further  delay. 


IN  THE  MATTER  OF  COMMON 
CAUSE,  ET  AL.,  AGAINST  W. 
PATRICK  JENNINGS,  CLERK,  U.S. 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  ET 
AL. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  313)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  313 

Whereas  In  the  case  of  Common  Cause,  et 
al.  against  W.  Patrick  Jennings,  Clerk,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  et  al.  (civil  action 
numbered  2379-72)  pending  In  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
Iimibla,  a  notice  of  taking  of  deposition  was 
issued  by  the  said  Court  and  served  upon 
W.  Pat  Jennings,  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  directing  him  to  appear  at 
the  office  of  counsel  for  plaintiffs  at  10:00 
antemeridian  on  the  15th  day  of  March,  1973, 
as  if  under  cross-examination  for  the  pur- 
poses of  discovery,  and  to  bring  with  him 
certain  documents  In  the  possession  and 
under  the  control  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  by  the  privileges  of  this 
House  no  evidence  of  a  documentary  char- 
acter under  the  control  and  In  the  possession 
of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  can,  by  the 
mandate  of  process  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
Justice,  be  taken  from  such  control  or  pos- 
session but  by  Its  permission;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  when  It  appears  by  the 
order  of  the  coiu-t  or  of  the  judge  thereof,  or 
of  any  legal  officer  charged  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  orders  of  such  coiut  or 
Judge,  that  documentary  evidence  In  the 
possession  and  under  the  control  of  the 
House  Is  needful  for  use  In  any  court  of 
Justice  or  before  any  Judge  or  such  legal 
officer,  for  the  promotion  of  justice,  this 
House  will  take  such  action  thereon  as  wlU 
promote  the  ends  of  justice  consistently  with 
the  privileges  and  rights  of  the  House;  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  when  the  said  court  deter- 
mines upon  the  materiality  and  the  relevancy 
of  the  papers  and  dociunents  called  for  In 
the  notice  of  taking  of  deposition,  then  the 
said  court,  through  any  of  Its  officers  or 
agents,  be  authorized  to  attend  with  all 
proper  parties  to  the  proceeding  and  then 
always  at  any  place  under  the  or<iers  and 
control  of  this  House,  to  take  the  deposition 
of  W.  Pat  Jennings,  Clerk  of  the  House,  as 
specified  In  the  notice  aforementioned,  and 
to  take  copies  of  those  requested  papers  and 
documents  which  are  In  possession  or  control 
of  the  said  Clerk;  and  the  Clerk  Is  author- 
ized to  supply  certified  copies  of  such  docu- 
ments or  {japers  In  his  possession  or  control 
that  the  court  has  found  to  be  material 
and  relevant  and  which  the  court  or  other 
proper  officer  thereof  shall  desire,  so  as.  how- 
ever, the  possession  of  said  documents  and 
papers  by  the  said  Clerk  shall  not  be  dis- 
turbed, or  the  same  shall  not  be  removed 
from  their  place  of  file  or  custody  under  the 
said  Clerk:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  as  a  respectful  answer  to 
the  notice  of  taking  of  deposition  a  copy  of 
these  resolutions  be  submitted  to  the  said 
court. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  was  communi- 


cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  March  15.  1973,  the  Pres- 
ident approved  and  signed  a  bill,  and 
joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 

H.J.  Res.  334.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  full  calen- 
dar week  In  March  1973  as  "National  Em- 
ploy the  Older  Worker  Week." 

H.R.  3694.  An  act  to  amend  the  Joint  res- 
olution establishing  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Commission,  as  amended; 
and 


REPORT  ON  NATIONAL  PROGRESS 
AND  SPACE  AC'i'lVI'l'lES  DURING 
1972— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  93-63) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  Message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read,  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  a  report  of 
our  national  progress  in  aeronautics  and 
space  activities  during  1972. 

The  Apollo  program  was  successfully 
concluded  with  the  flights  of  Apollo  16 
and  17.  These  missions  were  designed  to 
obtain  maximum  scientific  return  and 
provided  almost*  half  the  lunar  explora- 
tion time  in  the  Apollo  program.  Though 
it  is  far  too  early  to  attempt  a  definitive 
assessment  of  the  value  of  this  program, 
it  is  clear  that  one  result  wUl  be  a  quan- 
tum jump  in  both  our  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  our  technological  expertise. 

Our  unmanned  satellites  include  a 
variety  of  vehicles  ranging  from  meteor- 
ological, navigational,  and  communica- 
tion satellites  to  a  new  experimental 
spacecraft  providing  information  on  our 
resources  and  environment.  Increasing 
practical  applications  for  satellite  tech- 
nology confirm  the  immediate  value  of 
our  efforts  in  sprace,  while  observatory 
satellites  and  others  carrying  specialized 
scientific  instruments  provide  accurate 
and  dependable  data  never  before  avail- 
able to  scientists  on  earth. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Apollo  program 
marks  only  another  step  in  this  Nation's 
push  into  space.  In  the  current  year  we 
expect  to  launch  Skylab.  which  will  per- 
mit extended  experimentation  in  a  man- 
ned vehicle.  After  Skylab,  a  joint  mission 
by  this  Nation  and  the  Soviet  Union  will 
rendezvous  and  dock  two  spacecraft, 
helping  to  link  our  two  space  efforts  in 
a  mutually  productive  manner.  The  space 
shuttle  presently  under  development  will 
make  the  laimching  of  satellites  and 
laboratories  less  expensive  and  more  pro- 
ductive. The  shuttle  will  be  augmented 
by  the  sortie  laboratory  which  the  West- 
em  European  coimtries  Intend  to  de- 
velop as  part  of  our  joint  cooperation  in 
space. 

The  past  year  has  also  seen  advances 
in  aeronautical  research  and  develop- 
ment. It  should  be  emphasized  that 
work  in  this  field  is  particularly  vital  if 
America  is  to  maintain  its  leadership  in 


the  development  and  production  of  civil 
and  military  aircraft  and  engines. 

Our  efforts  in  aeronautics  and  space 
will  continue  through  programs  balanced 
at  levels  which  will  allow  us  to  meet  de- 
mands in  these  £md  other  important  do- 
mestic and  foreign  areas. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House.   March   19,   1973. 


THE  WOOD  FIBER  CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore-  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  Wyatt)  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a 
genuine  crisis  in  the  United  States  today 
because  of  the  rapid  escalation  of  the 
prices  during  the  past  months  of  lumber, 
plywood,  and  wood  products.  Accompany- 
ing this  rise  has  been  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  timber  and  logs. 

As  a  Congressman  from  the  State  of 
Oregon,  the  No.  1  producer  of  commer- 
cial wood  fiber  in  the  United  States,  I 
have  been  acutely  aware  of  the  crisis  as  it 
has  been  developing. 

We  have  many  visiting  homebuilders 
in  Washington  this  week,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  all  of  my  colleagues  will  be  even 
more  aware  of  the  rise  in  prices  in  the 
area  of  wood  products  before  this  week 
has  passed.  Therefore,  it  is  important  at 
the  outset  to  examine  what  has  hap- 
pened, what  the  present  situation  is,  and 
what  the  options  are  by  way  of  solutions. 

During  the  next  2  weeks  I  intend  to 
discuss  in  considerably  more  detail  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  the  problem.  My  purpose 
today  is  to  draw  an  outline,  perhaps  more 
in  generalities,  to  engage  in  discourse 
with  interested  colleagues  on  this  matter, 
and  to  attempt  to  focus  attention  on  some 
obvious  courses  of  action  which  are  pres- 
ently available  to  us. 

During  calendar  1972,  the  home  build- 
ing industry  responded  to  Federal  Gov- 
ernment goals  by  commencing  2.4  million 
new  housing  starts,  the  highest  number 
in  the  history  of  our  country.  You  may 
recall  that  in  1968  the  Congress  estab- 
lished a  target  of  2.6  million  new  starts 
per  year  for  a  10-year  period.  We  never 
have  achieved  this  goal,  but  came  the 
closest  in  1972.  Other  construction 
boomed  in  1972,  and  as  a  result,  the  de- 
mand for  the  domestic  use  of  wood  fiber 
in  the  United  States  was  at  an  alltime 
high. 

Meanwhile,  in  Japan.  Prime  Minister 
Tanaka,  as  a  very  important  part  of  his 
program  for  domestic  progress  in  Japan, 
established  a  national  policy  requiring 
the  construction  of  2.4  million  housing 
units.  Since  Japan's  population  is  about 
half  that  of  our  country,  this  would  be 
the  equivalent  in  the  United  States  of 
nearly  5  million  units.  Japan  began  se- 
rious preparations  for  this  construction 
boom  and  increased  its  purchase  of  wood 
fiber  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

In  1972  the  United  States  exported 
2.78  billion  board  feet  of  round  logs;  91 
percent  of  these  exports  went  to  Japan. 
Bidding  for  logs  in  the  United  States, 
particularly  along  the  west  coast  reached 
astronomical  proportions.  Last  year, 
roughly  one-half  of  Japan's  imported 
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wood  fiber  came  from  the  South 
area.  The  balance  came  principally 
the  United  States.  Canada,  and 
Viet  Union.  Canada  prohibits  thi : 
of  logs,  except  under  very  strlc  i 
tions.  Japan  buys  about  75  percent 
many  logs  from  Siberian  woods 
from  the  west  coast  of  the  Unite< 

Because  of  this  developing  ciis 
to  Japan  in  the  middle  of  last  motith 
spent   3   days   in   Tokyo. 
Japanese  Government  officials 
private  trading  companies  interfested 
and  in  most  cases  engtiged  acfvely 
the  importation  of  logs  into 
found  no  evidence  that  the 
tended  to  increase  its  imports 
from  the  United  States,  but  it  isl 
that  they  intend  to  continue  on  apout 
same  level  as  1972. 

It    appeared    clear    to    me 
Japanese  Government  would  no' 
fairness,  could  not  limit  its  imports 
logs.  After  all,  our  government 
pressing  the  Japanese  for  monthfe 
up  all  of  its  imports  from  the 
States.  The  Japanese  have  a 
association  of  log  importers.  It 
approximately    40    members, 
about  10  very  large  ones.  Because 
voluntary  association,  it  cannot 
any  agreement  to  moderate  the 
of  logs.  Therefore,  it  appears 
that  we  can  expect  any  action 
to  relieve  this  problem.  If  action 
to  force  a  reduction  of  log  expo^ 
the  United  States,  it  will  be  d 
United  States,  either  by  legis 
by  executive  action. 

My  feeling  is  that  we  should 
ately  embargo  shipment  of  logs 
Federal  lands  into  the  export  tride 
Is  a  small  step  but  one  which  car 
without  delay.  In  addition.  I  wpuld 
vocate  immediate  executive 
and  legislative  hearings  to  attjempt 
pinpoint  so  far  as  possible  how 
mills  have  been  running  to  capsitity 
how  much  more  manuf  acturin  i 
logs  can  be  done,  and  to  attempt 
termine  what  cause  and  effect  tqere 
be  in  the  rise  of  lumber  and 
costs  as  associated  with  log  expo 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  price  o: 
and  plywood  has  about  doubleji 
past  year.  On  the  surface,  it 
the  big  increase  in  the  cost  o 
directly  related  to  this  rise,  but 
Ings  should  help  resolve  this 
with  near  certainty. 

The  mills  in  the  Northwest 
limited   supply    of   logs 
manufacture.  They  are  concerned 
having  a  log  supply  in  the  pipeline 
the  future.  Some  mills  have  beep 
ed  to  sell  their  cold  decks  of 
than  to  continue  manufacture, 
of  the  enormous  prices  being 

The  export  of  logs  is  not  the 
lem  we  have,  and  may  not 
most  important. 

Some  mills  have  had  to  reduce 
and  to  cut  back  production 
have  already  felt  the  log  supply 
I  am  concerned  about  maintaii^ing 
even  Increasing  the  capacity  of 
mill  industry.  We  cannot  affor^i 
jobs  in  this  industry.  There 
jobs  in  the  forest  products  industry 
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Oregon  alone.  These  generate  double 
that  number  of  other  jobs.  The  cash  the 
forest  Industry  brings  into  our  State  Is 
nearly  $2  billion  per  year.  Forestry,  plus 
the  other  soil  crops  of  agriculture,  is  the 
basic  foundation  of  Oregon's  economy. 
Including  families,  our  forests  support 
44  percent  of  Oregon's  population. 

My  immediate  concern  is  maintaining 
these  jobs.  But  we  must  look  far  beyond 
today's  problems  and  take  a  long  look 
into  the  future.  We  have  had  ups  and 
downs  in  the  wood  fiber  industry  every 
few  years  since  I  can  remember.  The  in- 
dustry does  not  like  the  feast  or  famine 
situation  any  better  than  anyone  else. 
And  the  industry  knows  better  than 
anyone  else  that  it  cannot  indulge 
in  the  turn  of  the  century  practice 
of  cutting  and  rtmning.  Any  of  us  know- 
ing anything  about  the  forests  realize 
that  the  most  important  single  factor  in 
the  management  of  our  forests  is  the 
principle  of  sustained  yield.  We  must  not 
cut  more  than  we  grow  each  year.  The 
industry  knows  this,  and  knows  that  it 
will  be  out  of  business  ultimately  unless 
this  principle  is  adhered  to  strictly. 

This  is  the  reason  that  I  have  been 
long  advocating  a  sensible  program  to 
increase  the  reforestation  of  America 
and  on  a  crash  basis  compared  to  the 
present  snail's  pace.  We  need  a  quantum 
jump  in  reforestation  efforts  and  in  in- 
tensive management  of  our  Nation's  wood 
supply  if  we  are  to  meet  both  today's  and 
tomorrow's  needs. 

By  way  of  example,  the  Forest  Service 
has  estimated  that  it  will  take  about  50 
years  to  complete  the  reforestation  job 
of  the  4.8  million  acres  of  commercial 
timber  land  in  the  national  forests  alone 
at  the  present  rate.  Last  year  the  budget 
request  for  reforestation  on  Forest  Serv- 
ice land  was  $18  million.  The  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  which  I  serve, 
and  chaired  by  our  very  able  colleague 
from  Washington,  Julia  Butler  Hansen, 
added  $3  million.  This  money  was  im- 
pounded by  OMB  despite  the  emergency 
in  this  industry.  About  1  year  ago.  the 
President  requested  an  immediate  pro- 
gram of  cutting  300  million  additional 
board  feet  of  salvage  timber — otherwise 
subject  to  deterioration  and  loss  because 
of  disease,  insects  and  rot — but  the  For- 
est Service  was  never  provided  with  the 
$2  \'2  million  required  to  finance  this  sales 
program. 

The  important  point  to  emphasize  here 
is  that  trees  are  a  renewable  natural  re- 
source For  every  dollar  invested  in  re- 
forestation and  intensive  management, 
the  Federal  Government  receives  several 
dollars  in  return.  It  is  good  business  for 
the  Federal  Government  just  like  it  is 
good  business  for  private  Industry.  Trees 
are  a  crop.  If  you  don't  plant  and  man- 
age, you  have  no  crop.  Trees  are  green 
gold  because  they  are  a  renewable  re- 
source. It  makes  no  sense  whatsoever  to 
have  a  gold  mine  which  Is  continuously 
renewable,  and  to  fail  to  mine  it. 

Almost  2  years  ago  I  outlined  in  gen- 
eral terms  a  national  commitment  which 
we  can  still  make  which,  if  adopted,  can 
still  provide  an  answer  to  the  worldwide 
wood  fiber  shortage  which  we  now  have, 
and  which  is  absolutely  certain  to  be- 


come worse  as  the  standard  of  living  Im- 
proves and  the  population  of  the  world 
increases. 

I  called  my  program  "The  Real  Green- 
ing of  America."  My  proposal  in  short  is 
the  adoption  of  a  concept  of  total  re- 
forestation, and  that  we  aim  our  pro- 
gram for  the  successful  achievement  of 
this  goal  in  a  10-year  period. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  program  be 
divided  into  four  separate  parts.  First, 
that  we  commit  ourselves  and  the  neces- 
sary dollars  to  forest  every  acre  of  fed- 
erally owned  land  capable  of  high-growth 
trees.  These  lands  would  include  our  na- 
tional forests,  public  domain  lands,  lands 
managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs and  all  other  Federal  Government 
agencies.  This  would  require  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  policy  and  a  program, 
and  then  its  implementation  by  the  al- 
location of  sufficient  dollars  to  finance  it. 
The  Federal  Government  would,  by  way 
of  example,  lead  the  way  to  this  program. 

Second,  the  Federal  Government 
would  intensify  its  cooperative  efforts 
with  State  and  local  governments  to  see 
that  the  same  result  Is  accomplished 
on  all  non-Federal  lands.  This  concept 
would  include  furnishing  seedlings,  edu- 
cation, encouragement,  technical  assist- 
ance, and  perhaps,  through  direct  aid  or 
through  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps, 
some  of  the  manpower  to  see  that  this 
job  is  accomplished. 

Third,  is  in  the  area  of  the  third 
forest  where  a  great  total  land  area  of 
small  wood  lots  and  timber-capable 
lands  remain  unused.  Here  the  Federal 
Government,  by  use  of  various  incentives 
possibly  including  tax  devices,  free  seed- 
lings and  technical  assistance  could  see 
that  a  maximum  effort  would  be  made  to 
return  these  lands  to  productive  use  for 
the  common  good. 

Besides  replanting  I  would  propose 
that  in  all  three  of  the  areas  I  have  out- 
luied  here — the  Federal  area,  the  State 
and  local  area,  and  the  private  area — 
that  wholesale  programs  of  thinning  and 
salvage  be  undertaken  for  the  maximum 
use  of  these  lands  and  to  discourage  tim- 
ber insects  and  disease. 

Finally,  the  last  part  of  my  proposal 
involves  the  reforestation  of  the  cities 
of  America.  You  all  know  how  barren 
Tokyo  and  Berlin  were  left  immediately 
following  World  War  II.  Many  of  you. 
I  am  sure,  have  seen  'vhat  has  been  done 
in  these  cities  in  the  last  25  years,  and 
in  many  other  war-ravaged  areas  of  the 
world.  You  also  know  what  has  been 
done  in  most  of  the  suburban  develop- 
ments of  America.  You  have  seen  de- 
velopers bulldoze  areas  naked,  lay  out 
the  streets  and  sewers  and  then  start 
construction  minus  trees.  There  are  a 
few  exceptions  to  this  practice,  but  they 
remain  the  exceptions  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  suburbs  of  this  country. 

We  must  make  ornamental  seedlings 
available  to  cities  for  this  use  in  making 
parking  lots  and  other  center  strips  dec- 
orative for  park  and  private  use.  We 
must  help  the  horticultural  industry  to 
meet  the  needs  in  our  cities  for  varieties 
of  ornamental  trees  suited  to  each  geo- 
graphical area.  Each  tree  planted  is  a 
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small  oxygen  factory.  Each  tree  planted 
in  America  will  contribute  to  the  beauty 
of  our  environment.  Each  tree  will  help 
absorb  the  increasing  noises  of  the  urban 
environment. 

In  my  judgment,  and  based  on  prelimi- 
nary estimates,  the  program  I  have 
presented  in  rough  outline  would  com- 
mand an  investment  of  an  average  of 
$250  million  per  year  for  10  years.  It 
may  be  grandiose  in  concept  but  clearly 
something  like  this  commitment  is  re- 
quired, and  immediately,  if  we  are  to 
satisfy  the  multiple  purposes  for  which 
we  manage  our  forest  lands  and  if  we 
are  to  leave  our  children  a  United  States 
of  America  as  rich  in  natural  resources 
and  beauty  as  the  great  country  which 
we  ourselves  inherited. 

During  the  next  2  weeks  I  intend  to 
discuss  various  aspects  of  the  problem 
in  a  series  of  one  minute  speeches.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  a  careful 
examination  and  evaluation  of  this  im- 
portant problem. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYATT.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentlewoman  fron.  Oregon  (Mrs. 
Green). 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  join  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Oregon — 
Congressman  Wyatt — in  expressing  deep 
concern  over  the  national  crisis  on  lum- 
ber shortages  and  spiraling  prices.  1  am 
extremely  interested  in  the  recommenda- 
tions my  colleague  is  making  today.  May 
I  also  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
the  admiration  and  appreciation  count- 
less Oregon  citizens  have  for  the  out- 
standing leadership  you  have  given  not 
only  this  year,  but  throughout  your  con- 
gressional service  in  trying  do  everything 
possible  to  bring  about  improved  forest 
management.  I  particularly  agree  with 
your  demand  for  a  "quantimi  jump,"  as 
you  just  phrased  it.  The  forest  promicts 
industry  is  really  the  lifeblood  of  our 
economy  in  the  State  of  Oregon.  The 
current  situation  is  working  a  real  hard- 
ship on  not  only  Oregon  but  the  national 
homebuilding  industry  and  the  consum- 
ers as  well.  The  shortage  of  housing  imits 
for  the  elderly  especially  is  critical.  The 
elderly  citizens,  of  low  Income,  find  previ- 
ous promises  for  low  rent  units— now 
hollow  promises.  No  doubt  Japanese  com- 
petition has  played  a  role  in  prompting 
this  critical  situation.  I  am  not  yet  per- 
suaded that  the  suggestion,  by  some,  of 
a  complete  embargo  on  all  log  exports  is 
the  answer.  May  I  suggest,  though,  that 
this  be  weighed  with  other  factors,  par- 
ticularly forest  management,  which  may 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the  severe 
shortage  price  crunch. 


First,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  some- 
thing which,  in  my  belief,  has  been  dis- 
cussed all  too  casually  within  the  Halls 
of  Congress.  That  is,  the  estimate  by  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  that  the  current 
annual  loss  of  merchantable  timber  in 
our  national  forests  due  to  insects,  dis- 
ease, fire,  and  so  forth.  Is  10  billion  board 
feet.  This  is  approximately  7  billion 
board  feet  more  than  our  exports  to 
Japan  in  1972.  In  the  State  of  Oregon 
alone,  about  4  billion  feet  of  saw  timber 
die  annually — more  than  a  billion  more 
than  last  year's  sale  to  Japan. 

Last  year,  about  this  same  time,  atten- 
tion was  focused  in  this  Chamber  on  the 
particularly  urgent  need  for  replanting 
some  5  million  acres  of  national  forest 
lands  which  had  been  damaged  or  else 
were  marginal  to  begin  with  when  first 
acquired  by  the  Forest  Service.  Atten- 
tion was  focused  on  U.S.  Forest  Service 
statistics  indicating  that  In  1  year  only 
11.5  billion  board  feet  had  been  har- 
vested from  our  national  forests.  At  that 
time  the  Congress  took  steps  to  provide 
for  accelerated  programs  of  tree  plant- 
ing on  national  forest  lands  in  critical 
need  for  reforestation.  I  actively  sup- 
ported this  endeavor.  In  light  of  the  fact 
that  replanting  efforts  are  still  woefully 
behind  schedule,  it  is  incomprehensible 
to  me  that  the  administration  ha&  seen 
fit  to  freeze  these  critically  needed  funds 
for  accelerated  reforestation. 

Going  back  to  the  10  billion  board 
feet  annually  lost  in  our  national  for- 
ests— when  asked  by  the  chairman  of  the 
then  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee in  hearings  3  years  ago  what  was 
needed  to  salvage  the  mortality,  the 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  responded, 
"an  adequate  road  development  pro- 
gram." He  estimated  that  with  acces- 
sibility half  of  the  10  billion  board  feet 
could  eventually  be  salvaged.  Many  of 
my  colleagues  are  aware  of  the  current 
problem  resulting  from  the  430,000-acre 
infestation  of  the  Douglas  Fir  Tussock 
moth  in  northeastern  Oregon  and  south- 
eastern Washington. 

In  an  environmental  statement  filed 
by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  that  agency 
recommended  three  measures  to  mini- 
mize losses  from  this  timber  killing 
moth:  First,  Intensive  salvage  logging; 
second,  aerial  spraying;  and  third,  re- 
forestation. It  is  my  understanding, 
though,  that  salvage  logging  will  occur 
on  well  less  than  half  the  affected  acre- 
age because  so  many  of  the  lands  are  in- 
accessible. At  the  same  time,  the  admin- 
istration has  requested  a  $105  million 
cutback  in  forest  development  road  and 
trail  authorizations  for  fiscal  years  1974 
and  1975 — before  the  national  forest 
transportation  system  has  been  com- 
pleted. 

On  another  point — the  Forest  Service 
has  an  annual  allowable  cut  of  13.631  bil- 
lion feet  which  experts  agree  Is  consist- 
ent with  good  timber  management  and 
ecology.  In  the  new  budget  request  for 
fiscal  year  1974,  the  President  has  re- 
quested operating  funds  for  only  10.8  bil- 
lion. This  is  approximately  3  billion  less 
than  the  annual  allowable  cut  or  equal 
to  our  exports  to  Japan  last  year. 


These  are  but  a  few  of  the  forest  man- 
agement decisions  by  the  Executive  which 
affect  our  supply  of  timber.  Obviously,  a 
more  soundly  managed  forest  cannot 
eliminate  all — or  even  most — of  the 
causes  of  recurring  liunber  shortages. 
But  it  should  go  a  long  way  in  alleviating 
these  shortages. 

One  final  note — I  believe  it  is  a  real 
tragedy  that  we  still  do  not  have  a  spe- 
cifically stated  national  land  use  policy. 
I  commend  my  colleagues  in  this  body 
and  the  other  for  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  and  the  work  that  is  under- 
way now.  We  have  seen  all  too  frequently 
the  consequences  of  our  hodgepodge  ap- 
proach to  land  management  in  the  past, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  move 
swiftly  during  this  Congress  in  enacting 
a  comprehensive  land  use  policy. 

Again  I  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon,  for  his  eloquent  statement,  and 
his  leadership. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
(Mrs.  Green)  for  her  generous  remarks, 
and  for  her  past  strong  support  in  this 
area,  and  for  her  continued  support. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
do  yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Flordia  (Mr.  Sikes)  . 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Wyatt)  for  the  excel- 
lent statement  he  has  made,  and  I  find 
myself  in  strong  support  of  his  state- 
ment. I  compliment  the  gentleman  on 
his  broad  and  expert  knowledge  in  this 
very  important  field.  I  share  the  gentle- 
man's interest  in  Federal  forestry  pro- 
grams. He  and  I  have  long  worked  close- 
ly together  in  this  field.  I  shall  support 
the  gentlemtm's  efforts  and  I  concur  in 
his  aims  toward  the  realization  of  the 
problem  which  he  has  so  well  outlined. 

Mr.  Speaker,  The  problem  of  lumber 
scarcity  and  high  prices  has  struck 
home  forcefully  in  recent  months. 
Most  observers  feel  that  unless  our  coim- 
try  can  grow  more  trees  on  less  land  the 
problem  will  steadily  worsen. 

There  are  many  here  who  have  warned 
of  the  likelihood  of  this  development. 
We  have  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the 
amount  of  productive  land  which  is  de- 
voted to  growing  timber  is  steadily 
shrinking.  We  have  sought  to  impress 
our  colleagues  and  our  Nation  with  the 
fact  that  timber  production  by  United 
States  forests  is  far  less  than  it  should 
be.  We  have  sought  to  improve  this  situa- 
tion by  passage  of  legislation  to  encourage 
production.  Now  a  new  factor  has  entered 
into  the  picture.  Foreign  buyers  are  out- 
bidding domestic  users  of  important 
stocks  of  U.S.-grown  timber. 

All  of  this  Is  taking  place  at  a  time 
the  Nation's  timber  needs  are  increasing 
and  we  are  becoming  more  dependent  on 
imported  lumber. 

Now  what  is  it  that  can  be  done? 

Because  of  the  concern  expressed  by 

people   in   my   own   State    on   lumber 

scarcity  and  high  prices,  I  have  made  a 

niimber  of  Inquiries  seeking  to  determine 
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what  action  now  is  being  taken  by 
eminent  to  cope  with  the  problem 
gretfully  I  must  state  that  all  I  hav^ 
able  to  learn  from  Government 
about  their  efforts  toward  copini  with 
lumber  scarcity  and  high  prices  U  that 
they  are  just  as  confused  as  the 
and  apparently  they  are  about  as 
less  to  deal  with  it.  The  Cost  of 
Council  says  the  lumber  sector 
economy  is  the  voluntary 
and  the  industry  is  expected  to 
minister  the  standards  which  w 
lined  for  phase  HI.  All  that  means 
the  controls  are  off.  The  Cost  of 
Council  also  says  they  are  engage^ 
thorough  study  of  the  lumber 
and  wood  products  problem.  Stutkr 
bad  word  on  Capitol  Hill.  Essentially 
means  nothing  is  being  done. 

The   National  Association  of 
builders  has  recommended  that 
bargo  be  placed  on  log  exports 
comes  under  the  Department  of 
merce.  That  agency  is  conducting 
on  export  control  but  no  decisiton 
action  has  been  reached.  In  other 
more  of  the  same. 

The  Government  agencies  stat^ 
supply  in  the  lumber  industry 
been  able  to  keep  up  with  the 
caused  by  increased  housing  starts 
by  exports.  This  we  already  kneM' 

I   am   also   told   that   the 
knows  about  the  problem  and 
cerned.  I  know  the  President's 
are  many  and  they  are  great, 
not  be  expected  to  know  all  of 
tails  of  all  of  them,  but  surely  thtre 
those  entriisted  with  authority  w  lo 
do  more  than  is  being  done  nov 

There  should  be  govemment- 
emment  discussions  on  import 
port  policy  and  there  should  be 
ment-to-industry    and   Governm^t 
consumer   discussions   in    an   ef|ort 
alleviate   the   domestic   aspects 
problem. 

We  In  the  Congress  passed 
one  of  the  most  significant  forestjry 
islative  packages  in  history.  It 
the  framework  for  very  substantilal 
pansion  of  most  of  the  programs 
assist  in  timber  management 
duction.  It  is  being  implemented 
a  small  degree.  The  Congress 
approved    a    rural    developmen 
which  will  offer  side  benefits  of 
cant  encouragement  to  timber 
tion  and  sound  use.  Very  little 
done  today  to  implement  that  act . 
receive  modest  Implementation 
fiscal  1974  budget  year  if  Congrfess  ap- 
proves the  program  which  has  be  in  sub 
mitted.  A  vigorous  effort  shoull  have 
been  put  in  motion  simultaneo^is  with 
the  signing  of  the  bill. 

There  is  also  before  us  a  bill  w 
be  truly  important  in  helping  to 
late  timber  production.  This  is 
estry  incentives  bill,  a  bill  which 
the  Senate  in  the  last  Congress 
which  we  were  unable  to  get  favorably 
reported  from  the  House  Commttee  on 
Agriculture.  That  bill  is  again  awaiting 
action  by  the  committee.  The  alminis- 
tration  has  not  given  its  suppor.  to  the 
measure  despite  the  fact  that  of^cials  of 
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the  Forestry  Service  plead  in  private  for 
its  passage. 

Let  me  look  back  in  history.  Pour  years 
ago  an  attempt  was  made  by  responsible 
Members  of  the  House  to  pass  legislation 
to  assure  a  continuous  supply  of  wood 
building  materials  to  the  Nation.  It  will 
be  recalled  by  my  colleagues  that  the 
House  of  Representatives,  responding  to 
on  outcry  from  those  opposed  to  forest 
management,  declined  to  grant  the  re- 
forestation bill  a  rule.  It  was  never  de- 
bated and  the  country  is  the  poorer  for 
that  fact  since  it  did  not  become  the 
law  of  the  land. 

Since  that  time  the  southern  forest 
products  industry,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  States  and  the  Forest  Service  has 
conceived  a  plan  to  enhance  growth  on 
private  timberlands  in  the  South.  It  is 
called  the  "Third  Forest"  and  has  re- 
ceived widespread  approval  for  its  vision 
and  measurable  benefits.  It  will  grow 
trees  and,  in  view  of  the  persistent  fail- 
ure to  grow  trees  on  the  National  Forests 
of  the  West,  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
urgent  for  the  South  to  prepare  to  as- 
sume its  inevitable  role  as  "the  woodbox 
of  America."  We  in  the  South  are  out 
to  grow  all  the  trees  our  fertile  com- 
mercial forest  acres  can  produce.  And 
we  had  best  do  it  as  quickly  as  possible  if 
we  are  to  deliver  pulpwood  and  sawtlm- 
ber  in  sufBcient  quantities  to  meet  high 
levels  of  demand  for  paper,  cartons,  and 
houses  and  schools  and  all  the  other 
thousands  of  products  we  must  have. 

Regardless  of  the  productivity  of  our 
pine  forests,  however  or  of  the  beautiful 
hardwood  forests  of  such  importance  to 
the  furniture  industry  in  our  Appalach- 
ian Region,  the  Nation  is  clearly  going 
to  have  to  depend  in  considerable  meas- 
ure upon  reliable  wood  supplies  from  the 
Federal  forests  which  have  been  woefully 
neglected  for  too  long. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  scientific  for- 
esters be  backed  up  on  public  lands  with 
the  commitment  of  funds  for  acceler- 
ated timber  growth  and  efficient  manage- 
ment of  this  national  resource. 

The  Nation  has  waited  much  too  long 
to  undertake  a  comprehensive,  large- 
scale  attack  on  the  problem  of  inade- 
quate lumber  supply.  We  have  warned 
of  the  threat.  Now  the  problem  is  here. 
It  will  become  worse  before  it  can  be 
overcome.  It  is  time  for  action. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
<Mx.  SncES)  who  has  been  a  leader  in 
this  area  over  the  years,  and  with  whom 
I  have  cosponsored  measures  in  the  past 
that  would  have  helped  to  alleviate  the 
situation  we  find  ourselves  in  right  now. 
Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlemsm  yield? 

Mr.  WYATT.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  fMr.  Shottp^  . 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  join  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
(Mrs.  Green)  and  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Sikes)  in  com- 
mendation of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  WYATT)  for  the  lead  he  has 
taken  In  the  problem  that  faces  this 
coimtry  in  the  price  of  wood  products, 
and  also  the  supply  of  these  wood  prod- 


ucts. I  would  like  to  join  in  the  gentle- 
man's remarks. 

I  would  also  like  to  state  that  I  have 
joined  with  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
in  the  introduction  of  a  forestry  con- 
servation bill  which  I  think  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  the  remarks  that  have  been 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  one  thing: 
I  noticed  that  throughout  the  gentle- 
man's comments  at  no  time  did  the  gen- 
tleman recommend  price  controls  as  a 
solution  to  this  problem.  Am  I  correct  in 
the  assumption  that  the  gentleman 
agrees  that  price  controls  at  this  time 
would  be  nothing  more  than  useless  in 
that  we  do  not  have  a  sufficient  supply 
of  wood  products  to  meet  the  demand? 
Mr.  WYATT.  I  think,  I  will  say  to  my 
distinguished  colleague,  that  I  can  see 
no  step  the  Federal  Government  could 
take  that  would  more  rapidly  bring  to 
a  screeching  halt  the  progress  that  we 
have  made  in  home  construction  during 
the  past  months  than  that. 

We  have  a  situation,  as  my  colleague 
well  knows,  I  am  sure,  where  we  have 
imports  on  manufactured  wood  products 
from  Canada  coming  into  this  country 
completely  free  of  price  controls,  and 
which  effectively  set  the  market  on  such 
wood  products  that  come  into  this 
coimtry. 

Such  controls  in  the  past  have  not  been 
effective,  and  I  think  they  would  stifle 
construction  and  certainly  could  bring 
home  construction  to  a  terminal  period 
at  this  stage  of  our  country's  history. 
Mr.  SHOUP.  I  certainly  agree  on  that. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  point  out  that 
the  age-old  forces  of  supply  and  demand, 
although  sometimes  distorted  through 
outside  pressures,  are  still  the  dominant 
factors  in  the  current  price  structure. 
With  this  in  mind  when  we  discuss  prob- 
lems in  the  timber  industry  we  must  al- 
ways return  to  current  and  projected 
needs  for  wood  fiber.  We  are  not  meeting 
those  needs  today  and  the  outlook  is  far 
from  encouraging. 

In  the  West  both  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon,  and  I  are  con- 
cerned with  softwood  timber.  Here  is 
what  the  projected  demand  for  the  year 
2000  looks  like : 

First,  demand  for  saw  logs  will  double; 
second,  demand  for  veneer  will  triple; 
and  third,  demand  for  pulpwood  will 
quadruple. 

There  are  several  areas  to  be  explored 
in  efforts  to  meet  these  projected  needs; 
available  lands,  timber  harvesting  and 
management. 

It  appears  that  we  are  taced  with 
definite  Limits  on  available  land  for  tim- 
ber production.  Withdrawals  of  public 
lands  for  study  and  for  designation  as 
wilderness,  use  of  forest  lands  for  high- 
way construction  and  recreational  uses 
has  already  had  an  impact.  Timber  sales 
and  resultant  harvests  are  down  in  many 
areas.  We  must  look  to  better  manage- 
ment of  the  available  land. 

A  virtually  untapped  source  of  wood 
fiber  is  salvage  and  thinning.  Improved 
technology  will  allow  us  to  utilize  dis- 
eased trees,  those  that  have  been  killed 
by  bug  infestation  and  trees  removed  in 
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thinning  operations.  We  have  to  utilize 
these  trees  and  develop  better  methods 
of  removing  them  from  the  forest.  Aerial 
logging  will  most  certainly  fit  into  this 
picture  of  better  harvest  methods. 

We  must  manage  our  forest  more  in- 
tensively. Reforestation  must  get  the  at- 
tention and  assistance  that  it  needs  so 
badly.  When  we  grow  a  tree,  we  must 
use  it.  In  the  face  of  our  growing  needs 
for  wood  fiber,  we  can  no  longer  leave 
a  third  of  each  tree  in  the  forest. 

It  is  essential  that  we  review  our  wood 
fiber  need,  set  aside  lands  for  growth  of 
the  trees  we  need  and  then  manage  them 
in  a  businesslike  manner.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  all  concerned  are  made 
aware  of  our  needs  and  our  problems, 
we  can  produce  the  needed  wood  fiber 
and  maintain  a  healthy  and  livable 
environment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  again  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Wyatt)  in  taking  the  lead  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  WYATT.  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Shoup).  I  have  long  known  of  the 
gentleman's  very  intense  interest  in  this 
subject,  and  the  great  deal  of  activity 
the  gentleman  has  engaged  in  to  help 
alleviate  the  situation. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYATT.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Blackburn  ) . 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
yielding  to  me,  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  bringing  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
recalls  that  some  4  years  ago  a  number 
of  us  cosponsored  the  Timber  Supply 
Act.  which  I  felt  would  have  taken  a 
great  step  forward  in  bringing  about 
better  managemer.t  of  our  national  for- 
est assets. 

Unfortunately,  imder  the  emotional 
mood  of  the  times  we  were  unable  to  get 
it  passed;  but  I  do  think  that  it  is  es- 
sential that  at  this  time  of  ever-in- 
creasing prices  and  at  this  time  when 
our  national  forests  are  continually 
being  depleted  and  we  are  not  plowing 
back  in  the  resources  that  are  needed 
to  restore  these  forests  to  their  former 
place  In  our  national  heritage,  we  need 
to  give  attention  to  this  problem. 

I  do  want  to  reserve  any  personal 
commitments  about  any  export  ban  on 
lumber  to  Japan.  My  committee,  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Trade,  l.s 
going  to  begin  hearings  this  week  ii\ 
which  we  are  going  to  start  investigat- 
ing this  very  matter.  We  may  very  well 
find  that  the  Japan  exports  are  not  the 
source  of  the  problem  to  the  degree  that 
some  of  us  might  have  thought. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  this  matter  to  our  attention, 
and  I  congratulate  him. 

It  was  my  privilege  in  May  1969  to  ap- 
pear as  the  first  witness  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Forests  of  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  in  support  of  H.R. 
10961,  which  I  sponsored,  and  several 


other  bills  "to  provide  for  the  more  effi- 
cient development  of  national  forest 
conunercial  timberlands,  to  establish  a 
high  timber  yield  fund."  That  bill  was 
subsequently  substantially  revised  by  the 
subcommittee,  reported  out  by  the  full 
committee,  and  seemed  to  be  moving 
toward  passage  by  the  House. 

The  distinguished  Members  of  the 
House  may  recall  that  the  Earth  Day 
movement  had  begim  and  there  was  a 
real  or  contrived  revulsion  to  using  nat- 
ural resources  for  the  benefit  of  man. 
The  House  declined  to  grant  the  National 
Forest  Timber  Conservation  and  Man- 
agement Act  a  rule.  There  was  no  debate 
and,  when  the  bottom  fell  out  of  the 
housing  market,  the  need  for  growing 
timber  on  the  national  forests  was  for- 
gotten— by  all  except  those  industries  de- 
pendent upon  an  assured  source  of  raw 
material. 

Here  we  are  4  years  later  facing  ex- 
tremely high  lumber  and  plywood  prices. 
Here  we  are  faced  with  the  prospect  that 
more  of  our  citizens  will  be  denied  the 
decent  place  to  live  which  we  so  piously 
identified  as  the  right  of  every  citizen 
in  the  Housing  Act  of  1968.  Here  we  are 
wringing  our  hands  because  roofs,  and 
siding,  and  floors,  and  doors,  and  win- 
dows, and  framing  and  sheathing  and 
moldings  and  the  myriad  other  wood 
products  derived  from  trees  are  in  short 
.•supply.  We  ought  to  know  whose  fault  it 
15.  And  having  agreed  that  the  Congress 
pnd  successive  administration  have  failed 
to  keep  their  faith  with  the  people  and 
have  denied  them  the  richness  of  their 
own  forest  property,  we  should  under- 
t?ke  to  correct  that  situation  and  do  It 
qvickly. 

My  support  of  timber  growing  as  a 
means  to  overcome  deflciencies  in  wood 
product  supply  stemmed  from  my  mem- 
bership on  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  In  1969.  we  conducted  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  causes  for 
the  sharp  rises  of  the  prices  for  lumber 
and  plywood.  Then,  as  today,  the  home- 
builders  and  other  major  consuming 
groups  were  making  charges  that  manu- 
facturers, wholesalers  and  retailers  were 
driving  prices  up  to  their  own  advantage. 

Our  careful  investigation  at  that  time, 
confirmed  by  a  similar  investigation  by 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee,  revealed 
conclusively  that  the  root  of  the  problem 
was  the  failiure  of  the  Forest  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  realize 
optimum  growth  of  timber  on  the  lands 
imder  Its  charge.  The  reason  for  that 
deficiency  could  not  be  attributed  to  un- 
willingness on  the  part  of  the  foresters 
but  rather  to  the  fact  that  the  Congress 
simply  had  not  provided  an  appropriate 
means  for  timber  sale  dollars  to  be  re- 
invested in  tree  growing. 

I  am  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  sub- 
mit legislation  in  that  direction.  I  am 
prepared,  however,  to  state  without  fear 
of  contradiction  by  any  reasonable  per- 
son that  the  only  way  we  can  have  ade- 
quate supplies  of  wood  products  for  lum- 
ber, plywood — and  for  pulp  and  paper 
and  containers  and  fiexible  packaging 
materials — is  to  grow  more  timber  on  all 


of  the  commercial  forest  lands  suitable 
for  growing  trees. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleague  from 
the  State  of  Oregon,  Congressman  Wy- 
att, for  his  leadership  in  this  great  chal- 
lenge and  to  offer  assurances  that  I  will 
do  all  I  can  do  to  persuade  members  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle  that  we  can  no 
longer  indulge  in  the  folly  of  permitting 
cur  national  forests  to  decline  in  im- 
portance as  a  source  of  natural  resources 
our  people  so  badly  need. 

Mr.  WYATT.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Gteorgia. 

I  only  mention  two  things.  First.  I 
think  it  is  important  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  problem  involved  in  the  ex- 
port of  unmanufactured  round  logs  to 
Japan,  or  out  of  the  United  States,  and 
manufactured  wood  products  which  are 
processed  in  this  country. 

With  respect  to  the  gentleman's  com- 
ments about  the  Timber  Supply  Act 
which  was  defeated  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  I  think  one  important  thing 
should  be  observed  at  this  point,  and  that 
is  that  at  that  time  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  emotion,  and  there  was  almost  unani- 
mous opposition  from  conservation 
groups,  to  the  trust  fund  theory  of  fund- 
ing our  Federal  lands.  At  this  time  I  am 
asking  that  we  appropriate  adequate 
funds  out  of  the  general  treasurj'  for  re- 
forestation and  for  intensive  manage- 
ment of  our  great  forest  resources. 

This  is  an  approach,  I  believe,  that  will 
have  the  wholehearted  support  of  con- 
servation groups,  as  against  the  opposi- 
tion produced  the  last  time  around. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYATT.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleague,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Wyatt)  for  bringing  this  important 
matter  to  the  attention  of  this  body. 
I  think  that  he  has  devoted  an  excep- 
tional amount  of  time  and  effort  to  the 
study  of  this  problem  of  maintaining 
our  forests  and  maintaining  a  satis- 
factory supply  of  lumber  to  meet  our 
needs,  not  only  as  a  service  to  his  dis- 
trict but  also  as  a  service  to  this  Nation. 

His  recent  trip  to  Japan  to  study  the 
export  situation,  I  think,  led  him  to  some 
very  interesting  conclusions  there. 

I  have  the  good  fortune  to  share  a 
seat  on  the  Interior  Subcommittee  of 
the  Coxrunittee  on  Appropriations,  where 
I  have  been  exposed,  along  with  my  col- 
league (Mr.  Wyatt)  to  the  proposed 
budget  for  the  Forest  Service  for  this 
next  year.  My  concern  about  the  type  of 
budget  that  has  been  presented  to  us 
has  led  me  to  do  some  investigation  about 
that,  and  I  have  some  interesting  figures 
that  I  should  like  to  report  at  this  time. 
The  Congressional  Research  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  tells  me  that  the 
budget  that  has  been  suggested  to  us  is 
not  the  "optimum  budget"  as  they  see  it 
for  the  development  of  maximum  timber 
sales  and  for  maximization  of  our  assets 
in  the  national  forests.  The  budget  al- 
location of  $36.8  million  for  timber  sale 
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preparation  and  harvest  admin  stratlon 
would  be  beneficial  in  accordai  ce  with 
their  \1ews.  This  would  be  a  $4';  million 
increase,  but  would  enable  the  a  sency  to 
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than  the  budget  plan  presently  ( lalls  for, 
and  we  certainly  at  this  time  are  In  need 
of  that  additional  amount  of  lumber 
falling  into  our  supply  channels  in  view 
of  the  rapidly  rising  prices  caned  by  a 
short  supply. 

This  would  advance  gross  revenues  by 
$40  million,  so  it  would  not  be  a  net  out- 
lay on  the  part  of  the  Federal  jovem- 
ment.  It  would  raise  revenues  fn  >m  sales 
to  $430  million  and  the  net  revenue 
therefore  after  deducting  net  cost  and 
the  25-percent  payment  that  g^es  back 
to  the  counties,  by  about  $25  million  of 
net  Increase  to  the  Federal  Goveimment. 
I  am  not  a  big  spender,  but  this  i  leems  to 
me  to  be  a  prudent  additional  (xpendl- 
ture  that  could  be  made  that  woi  Id  bring 
back  several  fold  in  return  for  he  dol- 
lars laid  out. 

Likewise  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  points  out  that  the  i  roposed 
budget  for  reforestation  Is  $8.5  million 
below  the  1973  budget  and  $16  million 
below  what  they  term  the  optimi  m  level. 
They  would  set  that  at  $37  mill  Ion,  the 
optimum  level  compared  to  $21.1  million 
in  the  present  budget  request. 

Of  course  this  money  would  not  be 
returned  to  the  Federal  Govern:  nent  at 
any  shortrun  period,  but  it  wDuld  be 
many  years  down  the  ro.^d,  but  !  urely  it 
would  be  consistent  with  the  gent  lemin's 
plan  for  rebuilding  and  enhancing  our 
national  forests.  However,  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  does  p;  int  out 
that  this  additional  expenditure  for  re- 
forestation would  be  more  than  )aid  for 
out  of  the  additional  returns  f ron  timber 
sales  which  I  have  earlier  menti(  med. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  I  ringing 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  th;  House 
and  for  giving  me  the  opportmity  to 
make  this  additional  note. 

Mr.  W\-ATT.  I  thank  my  fri<  nd.  the 
gentleman  from  California.  I  t  link  he 
has  pointed  up  a  very  imoorts  nt  fact 
of  life  that  i.s  not  recognized  ginerally 
in  the  Congress  or  elsewhere.  Tihich  is 
that  appropriations  for  the  reger  eration 
of  renewable  natural  resources,  5uch  as 
we  have  here,  should  be  on  a  cor  ipletely 
different  basis  from  other  api  ropria- 
tlons  which  represent  a  net  oi  tlay  to 
the  Federal  Government.  I  am  talking 
about  appropriations  for  foreign  lid  and 
welfare  and  various  other  thingi  which 
are  a  one-way  street.  This  is  not  a  one- 
way street,  yet  it  is  treated  that  way  by 
the  OiBce  of  Management  and   Budget. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  \'ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYATT.  I  yield  to  the  ger  tleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYI.IMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ids  ho  has 
much  to  offer  the  Nation,  including  a 
large  amount  of  wood  products  or  a  con- 
tinuous basis.  We  could  do  mom  if  the 
Federal  Government  would  regularly 
sell  the  allowable  cut  of  timber  fi  om  the 
national  forests. 

Although  established  by  law  ;o  pro- 
vide a  supply  of  timber  to  m  let  the 
needs  of  the  citizens,  the  natlor  al  for- 
ests are  not  meeting  that  responsibil- 


ity. There  Is  no  question  about  the  cur- 
rent needs.  The  Forest  Service's  own 
allowable  cut  figures  show  what  should 
be  done.  The  record  shows  how  far  we 
are  from  accomplishing  that  goal. 

These  allowable  cuts  for  sawtimber 
have  totaled  nationally  more  than  11.5 
billion  board  feet  per  year.  The  pro- 
gramed— financed — level  has  been  less 
in  recent  years.  In  fiscal  year  1971,  the 
Forest  Service  sold  less  than  9.7  billion, 
and  in  fiscal  year  1972.  less  than  9.3 
billion  board  feet.  Sales  in  the  Itist  year 
were  below  the  financed  level  by  more 
than  a  billion  board  feet  and  20  percent 
below  the  allowable  cut. 

The  problem  is  even  worse  in  region 
4  of  the  Forest  Service.  That  area  in- 
cludes much  of  Idaho.  For  example, 
only  471  million  board  feet  were  sold 
there  in  fiscal  year  1971.  The  allowable 
cut  is  740  million.  The  deficit  in  the  1 
year  was  nearly  35  percent  of  the  allow- 
able cut. 

There  has  been  much  concern  ex- 
pressed in  the  past  about  overcutting 
our  forests.  Such  practice  should  be  de- 
plored. However,  it  is  equally  deplorable 
to  undercut  grossly  the  commercial  for- 
ests. By  so  doing,  the  unused  timber- 
growth  potential  of  these  lands  is  lost 
forever.  Further,  overmature  timber  is 
permitted  to  deteriorate  when  It  should 
be  converted  to  products  needed  by  man. 
It  is  time  we  applied  sound  principles  of 
forest  management  to  the  national  for- 
ests and  regularly  harvest  the  allowable 
cut. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday  I  received  the 
following  letter  from  a  lumberjack  in 
Orofino,  Idaho,  who  states  the  problem 
far  better  than  I  can.  I  Include  his  letter 
in  my  remarks  at  this  time : 

Dear  Congressman  Stmms:  This  Is  an  ap- 
peal to  you  to  do  whatever  you  can  to  help 
this  timber  sales  problem. 

I  am  47  years  old  and  have  worked  and 
lived  in  these  wooded  hUls  of  the  Clearwater 
Forests  all  my  life.  I  have  lost  my  Job  two 
times  In  the  past  year.  My  last  employer 
put  up  with  me  for  11  years  and  then  he 
had  to  shut  down  because  of  the  timber 
shortage  and  of  course  increased  costs  to  his 
business  because  of  various  ecological  rea- 
sons. 

I  am  not  a  learned  man  of  means,  Just  a 
working  wage  earner  like  most  of  my  fellow 
workers  (several  hundred)  who  are  losing  or 
lost  their  jobs.  I  have  never  been  fired  from 
any  Job  and  could  furnish  references. 

Timber  and  lumber  Is  the  main  base  for  aU 
our  economy  here  In  north  central  Idaho. 
Mining  is  nU  and  farming  is  so-so.  Most  of 
us  lumberjacks  own  our  homes  and  do  not 
want  to  move  to  another  area  and  some 
cannot. 

I  cannot  see  why  the  allowable  cut  of  tim- 
ber can't  be  maintained.  I  also  realize  that 
we  must  have  a  balance.  This  drastic  cut- 
back of  federal  timber  sales  is  really  hiurtlng. 
Here  is  a  clipping  from  the  Lewlston  paper. 
Maybe  it  can  tell  you  more.  Six  sawmills  al- 
ready have  closed  since  last  June.  If  the  Big 
Company  starts  shutting  down — like  they 
told  us  2  weeks  ago  (Ahoahlsa  Unit)  this 
would  affect  another  150  men  and  families. 
Surely  something  can  be  done.  Also,  the 
E>worshak  Dam  construction  is  mostly  done 
and  people  who  really  want  to  work  cannot. 

I  want  you  to  give  this  a  full  going  over.  1 
and  we  would  appreciate  anything  you  can 
do  to  solve  this. 

(Mr.  SYMMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 


marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
colleague  from  Idaho  for  his  excellent 
statement  and  contribution  to  this  dia- 
log. 

Mr,  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYATT.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  California  (Mr.  Gttbser). 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  for  bringing 
this  very  important  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House. 

I  must  confess  at  the  outset  that  I 
know  little  or  nothing  about  forest  man- 
agement, but  I  do  know  the  effect  that 
these  skyrocketing  lumber  prices  are 
having  upon  the  building  industry  and 
upon  the  consumers  of  this  Nation. 

I  really  rise  not  to  contribute  to  the 
fine  points  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
already  has  made  but  to  seek  informa- 
tion. I  note  consistent  reference  through- 
out this  dialog  this  afternoon  to  the 
"allowable  cut"  on  public  lands.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  that  is  about  13.6  billion  feet 
annually. 

I  woiUd  like  to  know  for  my  own  edu- 
cation Just  how  the  allowable  cut  fig- 
ure Is  arrived  at  and  if  that  figure  rep- 
resents sound  forest  management  and  Is 
consistent  with  ecologic  principles  and 
whether  or  not  automatic  opposition  to 
the  allowable  cut  figure  for  conservation 
reasons  is  well  founded. 

Mr.  WYATT.  I  would  say  to  my  col- 
league from  California  that  his  question 
as  to  how  sound  the  present  allowable 
cut  figure  is  with  regard  to  the  national 
forests  is  a  subject  that  is  much  debated. 

The  professional  foresters  I  have  talked 
to  feel  that  it  is  a  very,  very  conservative 
figure  and  that  the  real  figure  should  be 
higher;  further,  that  figure  should  relate 
at  all  times  to  the  annual  growth  in  the 
national  forests. 

I  personally  believe,  from  having  sat 
on  the  Interior  Subcommittee  which 
funds  the  Forest  Service — and  this  is  my 
fifth  year — we  have  heard  testimony 
from  the  Forest  Service,  and  I  do  feel 
that  the  allowable  cut  figure  which  they 
have  testified  to  is  a  conservative  figure. 
I  do  not  feel  that  we  are  overcutting  the 
national  forests. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  California  (Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen). 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think,  to  add  to  this,  I  would  ask  if  the 
gentleman  in  the  well,  Mr.  Wyatt,  would 
agree  or  disagree  with  the  point  I  make: 

That  is.  the  question  of  allowable  cut 
conceivably  could  have  a  number  of 
variables.  One  of  the  most  important 
would  be  the  manner  in  which  the  so- 
called  tlmberlands  are  managed  and 
whether  or  not  we  have  the  kinds  of 
intensified  forest  management,  the  in- 
crease of  tree  pltintings  at  this  point  in 
the  growing  cycle  which  could  conceiv- 
ably affect  the  overall  allowable  cut  on  a 
given  piece  of  land. 

We  have  some  areas  that  lend  them- 
selves to  very  rapid  growth  and  intensi- 
fied reforestation,  so  this  is  intself  could 
provide  for  increasing  the  allowable  cut, 
so  long  as  It  was  known  there  were  trees 
to  be  grown  now  for  future  use. 
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Mr.  WYATT.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  he  is  absolutely  right  in  that 
there  are  variables.  There  are  many 
variables  that  go  into  the  construction  of 
this  so-called  magic  figure  of  the  allow- 
able cut.  Certainly  at  the  very  heart  of 
these  variables  is  the  intensive  manage- 
ment, the  thinning  and  salvaging  that  is 
done,  and  the  reforestation,  certainly. 
These  are  examples  of  the  type  of  inten- 
sive management  which  permits  accurate 
calculations  as  to  what  the  allowable  cut 
should  be,  at  all  times  not  exceeding 
armual  growth  in  our  forests. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WYATT.  I  yield  further. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Having  had  consider- 
able experience  in  the  agricultural  field, 
I  know  that  frequently  one  gets  a  much 
better  yield  if  one  thins  out  the  plant 
population.  Is  this  true  in  forest  man- 
agement, that  allowing  forests  to  become 
too  thick  will  actually  impede  the  growth 
and  destroy  some  of  the  beauty  of  the 
forests  and  let  it  more  or  less  rot  on  the 
ground? 

Mr.  WYATT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. One  of  the  important  tools  of  good 
management  of  the  forests  of  this  coim- 
try  is  the  practice  of  thinning,  because  If 
we  have  tex)  many  trees  growing  too  close 
together,  none  of  them  prosper.  Every- 
one has  seen  what  happens  in  his  own 
yard  as  applied  to  flowers  and  small 
shrubs. 

One  of  the  important  tools  of  manage- 
ment is  a  proper  thinning  program,  and 
this  thinning  progi-am  can  accelerate  the 
growth  of  produce  wood  fiber.  This  is 
related  also  to  the  species  of  tree  in  the 
various  geographical  areas  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  Some  require  more  thinning 
and  others  require  less. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  At  this  risk  of  trying  to 
put  words  In  the  gentleman's  mouth, 
would  the  gentleman  say  that  this  state- 
ment is  true:  That  cutting  the  full  13.6 
billion  feet  which  is  represented  In  the 
allowable  cut  is  actually  a  pro-conserva- 
tion act  rather  than  anticonservation 
act? 

Mr.  WYATT.  Having  seen  some  areas 
in  this  country  with  my  own  eyes  where 
there  has  been  no  cutting  at  all,  and 
having  seen  other  areas  where  there  has 
been  intensive  cutting  and  replanting  and 
Intensive  management,  I  would  have  to 
agree  with  the  gentleman  100  percent.  It 
certainly  makes  no  sense  at  all,  when 
we  are  in  this  area  of  wood  fiber  shortage 
worldwide  as  well  as  in  tliis  country,  to 
just  permit  trees  to  rot  and  become  sub- 
jects of  attack  by  disease  or  insects. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Then  if  I  may  sum- 
marize what  I  believe  is  the  main  thrust 
of  what  I  have  heard  here  today — un- 
fortunately, I  v.as  not  here  at  the  begin- 
ning— if  a  dedicated  effort  toward  re- 
forestation were  to  be  made  and  if  we 
were  to  fund  that  effort  properly  we 
would  have  real  conservation,  and  we 
are  net  making  a  pro-conservation  move 
if  we  cut  down  on  the  allowable  cut? 

Mr.  WYATT.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. 
Mr.  GUBSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.   SYMMS.   Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  WYATT.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  In  further  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  gentleman,  I  believe  it 
is  of  interest  to  note  that  In  my  State 
of  Idaho  we  are  losing  more  timber  to 
Insects  and  pests  than  we  are  to  chain 
saws.  An  acre  of  well-managed  forest 
produces  4  tons  of  oxygen  and  4  tons  of 
wood  per  year,  and  soaks  up  6  to  8  tons 
of  carbon  dioxide.  This  is  in  line  with 
the  question  of  the  gentleman. 

What  will  happen,  if  we  allow  the  trees 
to  rot  and  to  fall,  is  that  they  go  past 
the  balance  and  start  using  nitrogen 
and  taking  oxygen,  in  the  process  of 
breaking  down  the  wood. 

So  we  are  going  backward  on  our  en- 
vironmental program  by  not  cutting  the 
timber. 

I  have  personally  been  a  tree  grower 
and  an  orchard  grower  all  my  life.  We 
plant  a  peach  orchard  every  20  years  to 
replace  the  old  one;  we  plant  an  apple 
orchard  about  every  40  years  to  replace 
the  old  one.  But  yet  plans  have  to  be 
made  for  the  replanting  of  forests,  and 
I  think  it  is  very  Interesting  that  In  de- 
veloping the  forest  programs  we  have  to 
fertilize  the  timber  and  consider  all  the 
other  factors  and  up  the  allowable  cuts, 
and  thereby  we  are  helping  the  environ- 
ment and  helping  the  overall  game  man- 
agement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  story  that  sad- 
ly has  not  been  told  much,  and  the  story 
needs  to  be  told  over  and  over  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  Wyatt)  for  tak- 
ing time  to  present  this  special  order  to- 
day. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  remarks  of  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr.  SymmsK 

I  can  furnish  figures  indicating  that 
we  have  an  annual  loss  of  wood  fiber  in 
the  United  States  in  the  area  of  approxi- 
mately 10  billion  board  feet.  Putting  this 
in  perspective,  the  exports  of  logs  from 
the  United  States  in  1972  were  at  an  all- 
time  high  of  2%  billion  board  feet. 

If  we  can  do  anything  to  salvage  our 
losses,  the  losses  just  from  disease  and 
insects,  we  will  be  taking  a  great  step 
forward  to  supply  the  fibers  which  are 
now  In  short  sunply — and  they  are  in 
short  suoply — thereby  driving  the  price 
of  wood  un. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYATT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Gubser). 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot 
help  but  move  in  here  to  clinch  the 
point  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms)  his  made. 

The  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Wyatt  ),  mentioned  the  loss  of  board 
feet  annually  to  insects  and  disease.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  little  issue  wHh  put- 
ting it  that  way.  because  that  .sounds  a 
little  commercial.  It  sounds  like  it  is  so 
much  lumber,  so  much  wealth  that  has 
been  lost.  But  I  would  like  to  convert 
that,  if  I  could  do  it  fast  enough,  into 
*he  fieures  givn  by  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  represents  a  lo.ss  of 
so  many  tons  of  oxygen  into  the  air  and 
it  represents  a  misuse  of  many  of  the 


things  which  contribute  to  a  better  en- 
vironment. I  think  if  we  worded  it  that 
way,  it  would  be  much  more  meaningful 
than  just  using  the  term,  "board  feet." 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  WYATT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  right.  This  is  affecting  the 
people  all  over  America  who  would  like 
the  opportunity  to  live  in  a  wooden 
house. 

To  go  further,  the  tree  converts  carbon 
dioxide,  water,  and  solar  energy  into 
wood  fiber  products.  When  we  go  into  the 
employment  of  a  steel  mill,  we  have  to 
bum  up  oxygen  and  go  the  other  way.  so 
we  have  a  building  product  that  we  are 
wasting  when  we  listen  to  people  who 
are  suggesting  in  their  "ecologomania" 
that  we  should  not  allow  people  to  go 
in  and  cut  the  timber.  I  think  this  is  the 
point  that  needs  to  be  made. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  my 
colleague's  point  Is  well  taken. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  wood  fiber  sub- 
stitutes, about  the  desirability  and  ad- 
visability of  using  these  substitutes  for 
wood,  so  we  will  not  require  so  much 
wood  products. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  many  people  do  not 
realize  is  that  by  using  these  substitutes, 
we  are  using  a  finite  resource.  There  is 
only  a  certain  amount  of  it  left.  Some 
day  our  children  and  their  grandchil- 
dren will  run  out  of  these  substances. 
Also,  in  order  to  convert  these  finite 
substances  to  something  we  can  use  for 
homebuilding  or  other  construction,  we 
mu.st  use  very  large  amounts  of  energy. 
Of  course,  I  do  not  have  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  we  do  have,  at  the  present  and 
in  the  future,  an  energy  crisis  in  this 
country,  a  crisis  which  is  not  affected 
at  all  by  the  use  of  wcxkI  in  homebuilding 
and  other  construction. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYATT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
first  of  all  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  Wyatt)  .  for  hav- 
ing taken  this  sperial  order,  and  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 

Let  me  just  build  very  briefly  on  what 
I  think  is  a  very  significant  point  which 
has  been  made  as  a  result  of  this  colloquy 
between  the  gentleman  from  Cahfomia 
(Mr.  GuBSER),  and  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Symks).  and  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Wyatt),  wherein  ref- 
erence was  made  to  the  substitution  uti- 
lizing these  finite  resources. 

As  the  gentleman  pointed  out,  there 
is  a  genuine  wood  fiber  crisis,  in  addition 
to  an  energy  crisis  associated  with  oil 
coHsumption.  and  so  forth.  But  I  think 
the  very  significant  point  and  a  key  point 
that  needs  to  be  made  here  is  that  with 
proper  reforestation  and  proper  land  and 
timber  management  programs  we  are 
dealing  with  a  renewable  resource  that 
can  go  forward  forever  and  supply  the 
housing  requirements  that  are  so  def- 
initely needed  in  all  sections  of  the  coim- 
try. 

So  I  think  a  very  excellent  point  has 
been  made  as  a  result  of  this  dialog, 
and  I  again  commend  the  gentleman  for 
taking  this  time  on  this  si}ecial  order. 
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Mr.  WYATT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  very  much. 

Mr.   SYMMS.   Mr.   Speaker, 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WYATT.  I  yield  furthei 
gentleman  from  Idaho 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  w 
to  add  additionally  to  the  renlar 
both  the  gentlemen  from  Calif4>mia 
pointing  out  that  this  is  being 
many  places.  It  is  something 
have  the  technology  to  do  today, 
good  forest  management 

Thirteen  percent  of  the  forestk 
Nation  are  owned  by  the  industrial 
ber  industry,  of  which  33 
the  fiber  and  wood  are  coming  fijom 
land  on  a  sustained  basis.  It  is 
that  we  could  do  the  same  thing 
national  forests  if  we  would 
politicalize  the  Forest  Service. 

We  have  been  hearing  in  the 
years  some  distorted  pictures 
come  back  to  Washington  from 
the  public  hearings  that  have 
And  this  is  a  message  that  I  agdln 
to  commend  my  colleague,  the 
man  from  Oregon,  for  bringing 
to  the  Members  of  the  House 
been  in  many,  many  instances 
of  hearings  that  do  not  present 
tual  picture  to  the  public  concerning 
problem — and  anyone  who  has 
buy  a  house  in  Virginia  or  in 
em  district  of  Maryland  ought 
aware  that  the  price  on  wood  products 
too  high. 

Mr.  WYATT.  I  thank  the  gedtleman 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Sp€a|cer,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYATT.  I  yield  to  mj 
guished  colleague,  the  gentlemfn 
Oregon  iMr.  Dellenback). 

Mr.    DELLENBACK.    Mr. 
want    to   commend    my 
gentleman  from  Oregon   (Mr. 
for  having  taken  the  leadership 
we   realize   is   a   most   critical 
I  join  in  the  thrust  of  the  stijtements 
which  he  has  made  today, 
have  been  joined  in  by  a  nimib^ 
colleagues  from  other  parts  of 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ei^phasize 
two  points  particularly  which 
degree  been  already   touched 
this  discussion.  One  of  the  points 
gentleman  from  Oregon  made 
the  renewability  of  this  unique 

Many  of  our  resources  that 
dealt  with  in  construction  of 
are  basically  nonrenewable,  such 
we  go  into  plastics,  metals,  and 
after  material,  we  are  then  talking 
using  up  resources  which  are  alj^eady 
short  supply. 

The  gentleman  in  the  well 
very  soundly  about  the  energjr 
and  there  we  are  talking 
substantial  degree  about  nonriiewable 
resources.  And  as  has  been  sale 
add  this  primarily  for  the  purposes 
emphasis — when  we  deal  with  wo  )d 
we  are  dealing  with  a  substanci; 
if  properly  used,  is  renewable, 
can  be  of  value  ad  infinitum  to 
of  this  country.  I  think  this  is 
Important. 

The  second  point  which  agair 
ready  been  touched  upon,  and 
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am  commenting  upon  it  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  emphasis,  and  that  is  the 
problem  that  when  we  talk  about  wood 
fiber  and  the  need  for  doing  something 
about  our  largest  forests  that  people 
sometimes  believe  this  is  an  area  prob- 
lem, but  it  is  not.  It  is  not  a  problem 
or  a  responsibility  solely  of  the  North- 
west, and  it  is  not  a  problem  or  a  respon- 
sibility solely  of  the  Southeast,  and  in 
other  areas  where  trees  actually  grow  in 
such  abundance,  but  this  is  a  national 
problem.  And  although  we  represent  the 
area,  as  indeed  we  do,  where  the  bulk  of 
the  supply  must  come  from,  the  need  is  a 
nationwide  need. 

But  that  has  already  been  commented 
upon  by  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  and  I, 
as  I  say,  am  making  my  comments  merely 
for  the  purposes  of  emphasis. 

If  we  do  not,  in  the  areas  where  trees 
grow,  get  the  support  we  need  from  this 
Congress,  from  the  administration,  and 
from  the  people  of  the  Nation  to  back  up 
what  we  must  do  to  protect  our  wood 
fibers,  then  it  is  the  Nation  that  will  suf- 
fer, and  not  just  our  particular  areas. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  for  what  has  been 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  is  now,  his 
continued  leadership  in  a  problem  of  crit- 
ical importance  to  us,  and  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  constituents  reside  in 
possibly  the  most  richly  forested  congres- 
sional district  in  the  Nation.  Their  fu- 
ture is  inextricably  bound  up  in  the  fu- 
ture of  Oregon  forests  both  public  and 
private. 

The  district  contains  vast  Federal  tim- 
ber stands,  including  national  forests 
and  Oregon  and  California  Railroad 
grant  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  The 
Fourth  District  of  Oregon  supports  nu- 
merous smadl  mills,  most  of  which  are 
substantially  if  not  totally  dependent 
upon  public  timber  as  a  source  of  raw 
material. 

Understandably,  I  have  long  been  in- 
terested in  intensive  forest  management 
on  the  Federal  acreage  in  my  district. 
And  I  have  been  part  of  numerous  efforts 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress  to  increase  and 
stabilize  funding  of  our  Federal  timber 
managing  agencies. 

I  must  say,  however,  that  the  princi- 
ples of  intensive  forest  management  have 
ramifications  extending  far  beyond  the 
southwest  corner  of  Oregon.  If  It  is  true 
that  our  mill  operators  and  their  employ- 
ees and  our  communities  benefit  from 
modern  forestry  in  practice,  it  is  equally 
true  that  home  buyers  in  Chicago.  New 
York,  and  Los  Angeles  benefit  from  a 
steady  flow  of  wood  building  riiaterials  at 
reasonable  prices. 

In  this  regard,  it  is  a  fact  that  75  per- 
cent of  the  lumber  production  In  the 
West  is  consimied  at  points  far  removed 
from  the  producing  region.  Let  us  keep  it 
flowing  because  we  all  have  a  stake  in 
meeting  the  Nation's  housing  require- 
ments. 

As  I  see  it  we  have  at  this  time  at  least 
four  direct  pressures  and  one  indirect 
pressure  on  the  lumber  and  plywood 
market.  One  is  the  sudden  price  upswing 
when  phase  II  controls  were  removed. 
The  second  is  the  static  or  decreasing 
timber  supply  picture  arising  in  signifi- 


cant part  because  of  environmental  pres- 
sures. The  third  is  an  ever-increasing  de- 
mand for  lumber  and  plywood.  The 
fourth  is  our  expert  situation.  The 
indirect  pressure  of  very  high  concern 
today  is  the  perennial  short  supply  of 
freight  cars.  It  is  the  combination  of 
these  factors  which  have  so  seriously  im- 
pacted on  our  lumber  and  plywood  supply 
and  price  situation.  Let  me  address  each 
of  these  major  points. 

First,  I  believe  that  a  free  market  econ- 
omy, controlled  by  supply  and  demand, 
is  what  we  should  be  striving  to  reach 
and  maintain  in  the  lumber  and  plywood 
industry.  Consequently,  I  would  dislike 
seeing  the  reimposition  of  price  controls 
on  this  segment  of  our  economy.  How- 
ever, if  the  price  and  supply  situation 
cannot  be  brought  under  control,  there 
exists  a  real  danger  that  controls  of  some 
kind  will  reappear  on  the  scene. 

Second,  strong  environmental  pres- 
sures both  to  more  soundly  manage  our 
forest  lands  and  to  specially  designate 
imique  areas  as  wilderness  or  some  other 
classification  are  with  us  whether  or  not 
we  like  it.  I  believe  these  pressures  are  by 
and  large  good  and  should  be  welcomed. 
However,  we  must  guard  against  those 
who  would  have  us  set  aside  excessive 
acreages  as  wilderness  or  in  effect  cut  no 
more  trees  on  our  Federal  lands. 

There  are  areas  which  clearly  should 
have  some  special  designation  and  where 
no  timber  cutting  should  take  place. 
There  are  other  areas  which  should  sus- 
tain both  recreation  and  other  multiple 
uses  along  with  commercial  harve.'^ting 
operations.  Finally,  there  are  areas 
where  timber  harvesting  is  the  highest 
use  of  the  area  and  where  we  should 
concentrate  our  efforts  in  producing  as 
much  timber  as  technically  possible.  In 
all  timber  cutting  we  should  insure  that 
the  most  environmentally  sound  methods 
and  practices  are  being  used,  but  we 
cannot  fall  victim  to  the  cry  that  we 
radically  reduce  the  harvesting  of  our 
forests. 

Third  is  the  picture  of  timber  supply. 
Timber  supply  has  two  parts — the  short- 
range  and  the  long-range  aspects.  In  the 
immediate  futiu-e  timber  supply  can  be 
aided  by  having  as  much  as  possible  un- 
regulated timber  in  salvage  and  removal 
of  dead  and  dying  put  up  for  sale.  Also, 
we  must  insure  that  the  Federal  agen- 
cies managing  our  timber  resources, 
most  particularly  the  Forest  Service,  have 
the  funds  and  manpower  to  program 
sales  for  the  full  allowable  cut.  I  am 
working  with  both  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  administration  to  see  that  these  goals 
are  reached. 

Our  long-range  timber  supply  picture 
must  be  improved  through  a  commitment 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  increase  the  yield  from  our  public 
forest  lands  and  to  both  keep  and  bring 
back  into  timber  production  private  tim- 
ber lands.  I  am  working  on  legislation  to 
help  accomplish  both  of  these  goals 
aimed  at  increasing  our  long-range  tim- 
ber supply  picture.  Unfortunately,  such 
long-range  goals,  as  necessary  as  they 
are,  do  nothing  to  alleviate  the  supply- 
price  crunch  of  today. 

Fourth  and  probably  most  crucial  to 
the  immediate  problem  is  our  log  and 
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lumber  export  situation.  Exports  of  tim- 
ber have  increased  drastically  over  the 
last  year,  reaching  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately 2.8  million  board  feet.  Every  in- 
dication is  that  when  figures  are  com- 
piled for  the  first  quarter  of  1973  the 
runaway  export  picture  will  even  be 
worse.  From  the  best  indications  I  get,  as 
far  as  the  demand  of  the  Japanese  is 
concerned,  exports  are  no  longer  limited 
to  logs,  but  since  the  beginning  of  1973 
lumber  exports  have  also  been  rising 
drastically. 

Our  timber  supply  problem  will  not  be 
solved  miraculously  by  a  total  ban  on 
log  exports.  To  attack  only  log  exports  is 
to  do  nothing  more  than  chip  away  at 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  Legislation  I  am 
developing  on  timber  supply  will  also 
deal  with  log  exports  where  I  see  it  neces- 
sary to:  First,  decrease  the  present  350 
million  board-foot  limit  on  the  export  of 
Federal  timber:  second,  put  into  effect 
strong  and  effective  antisubstitution 
regulations. 

I  am  still  studying  the  entire  picture 
with  respect  to  private  timber  and  am 
trying  to  determine  the  best  course  of 
of  action  we  might  take  as  to  possible 
limits. 

Some  have  chosen  to  ask  the  President 
and  the  Secretarj'  of  Agriculture  to  place 
an  immediate  embargo  on  all  log  and 
lumber  exports.  I  have  chosen  not  to  sup- 
port these  efforts  because  I  believe  first 
there  is  no  chance  such  an  embargo  will 
be  put  on  and  second  to  stir  the  fires  with 
a  plea  for  an  embargo  could  potentially 
hurt  our  chances  to  get  effective  timber 
supply  legislation  and  log  export  controls. 

Adding  to  these  direct  pressures  on  the 
timber  and  lumber  supply-price  crunch  is 
the  indirect  pressure  of  limited  trans- 
portation services.  Each  year  we  suffer 
from  a  shortage  of  freight  cars  caused  by 
the  competition  of  forest  products  and 
agricultural  goods  for  rail  transporta- 
tion. This  normally  barely  tolerable 
situation  is  worsened  by  the  recent  grain 
sales  to  Russia  which  have  heightened 
the  freight  car  supply  problem  to  crisis 
proportions. 

The  answer  cannot  and  should  not  be 
sought  in  the  Federal  subsidization  of 
freight  car  construction.  The  easy  answer 
of  looking  to  the  Federal  Government  to 
solve  the  problem  is  surely  not  the  best. 
Legislation  is  necessary  which  will  en- 
courage the  rail  lines  to  increase  their 
rolling  stock  without  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— and  that  means  taxpayers — 
paying  for  that  increase. 

I  am  presently  deeply  involved  in  the 
development  of  legislation  in  four  fields: 
First,  increasing  timber  supply  from  our 
Federal  lands;  second,  encouraging 
higher  yield  management  and  Increasing 
our  timber-producing  land  base  on  pri- 
vate lands;  third,  limiting  log  exports; 
and  fourth,  increasing  our  freight  car 
supply.  All  these  areas  I  believe  are 
deeply  needful  of  our  efforts  here  at  the 
Federal  level. 

The  hue  and  cry  of  today  is  for  log 
export  controls.  To  deal  just  with  that 
issue  would,  I  believe,  be  short-sighted  in 
the  extreme.  I  have  been  pursuing  this 
whole  issue  in  discussions  with  forest 
products  Industry  representatives,  high 
officials  in  the  Forest  Service  and  the 


Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and  other 
experts  in  the  field  of  exports  and  forest 
management.  In  the  development  of  leg- 
islation, I  am  and  will  continue  to  seek 
the  advice  of  other  knowledgeable  peo- 
ple. I  am  however  fearful  that  we  will  lose 
the  opportunity  to  do  something  really 
meaningful  regarding  our  timber  sup- 
ply situation  because  we  are  all  going  so 
many  different  directions.  I  pledge  my 
best  efforts  to  make  our  congressional 
action  a  cooperative  effort  to  solve  this 
problem  and  I  call  upon  my  colleagues 
gathered  here  today  to  joiix  me  in  that 
cooperative  effort. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  reiterate  my  con- 
cern :  Any  legislation  we  propose  must  be 
aimed  at  the  larger  timber  supply  pic- 
ture. To  move  precipitously  just  to  ban 
log  exports  is  like  cutting  out  the  visible 
cancerous  sore  without  attempting  to 
deal  with  the  deep  cancer  which  pro- 
duces that  sore. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
( Mr.  Dellenback)  for  his  comments.  The 
gentleman  has  been  a  leader  in  this  re- 
source fight  during  his  entire  congres- 
sional career.  The  gentleman  represents 
a  district,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  that 
has  more  commercial  forestry  land  than 
any  other  congressional  district.  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  still  further? 

Mr.  WYATT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  last 
point  that  I  would  like  to  make,  and 
that  is  with  respect  to  this  subject  of 
the  coordination  between  good  timber 
management  and  game  management. 
This  is  often  a  misunderstood  point. 

My  State  of  Idaho  used  to  be  famous 
for  great  elk  hunting.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  that  great  elk  herd  in  central 
Idaho  came  from  the  forest  fire  of  1911 
which  burned  off  millions  of  acres  in 
Ahoahlsa,  Idaho.  The  scrub  brush  was 
allowed  to  grow,  and  the  elk  did  grow 
and  proliferate  in  that  area. 

Every  time  we  allow  the  forests  to  fall 
and  the  trees  to  fall  it  makes  it  more 
difficult  for  the  deer  and  elk  herds  to 
survive.  Timber  management  is  a  help  to 
good  game  management. 

There  is  presently  a  study  under  way 
to  burn  off  300,000  acres  in  the  Kaniksu 
Forests  in  northern  Idaho,  Montana,  and 
eastern  Washington.  I  think  the  thought 
in  this  day  and  age  of  burning  off  300,000 
acres  of  timber  In  order  to  help  game 
management,  even  makes  our  point  bet- 
ter that  what  would  make  a  lot  more 
sense — to  me  anyway — would  be  to  cut 
some  timber  so  that  people  who  need 
wood  products  could  have  It,  and  we 
could  also  get  the  same  results  as  far  as 
game  management  is  concerned.  This  is, 
I  think,  another  point  that  we  should 
share  with  our  colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  Uiank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WYATT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYATT.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  A  moment  ago  there 


was  much  made  of  the  fact  that  the 
Southeastern  United  States  was  also  a 
great  timber  producer,  which  is  true. 
The  State  of  Georgia,  for  example,  in 
my  district,  the  Third  District  of 
Georgia,  produces  a  great  deal  of  pulp- 
wood.  For  this  reason  and  others  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  had  to  say.  I  wonder 
if  he  would  care  to  comment  on  the 
role  that  pulpwood,  that  is,  slashed  pine 
and  softwood,  has  to  play  in  his  efforts. 

Mr.  WYATT.  I  would  say  to  my  col- 
league from  Georgia  that  certainly  pulp 
is  an  integral  part  of  our  overall  prob- 
lem— not  in  the  short  supply  presently 
that  some  of  our  construction  lumber 
and  plywood,  for  example,  are.  We  all 
know  that  the  demands  for  paper  and 
all  sorts  of  paper  products  have  in- 
creased rapidly  and  certainly  is  going  to 
increase  substantially  in  the  years  ahead, 
so  we  must  look  to  ways  that  we  can 
increase  the  supply  of  pulp  trees  in  the 
future. 

I  know  the  gentleman's  concern  in 
the  State  of  Gecgia.  which  does  a  great 
job  of  producing  pulp  timber  and  other 
varieties  of  timber. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  we  have  some 
concern  in  our  State  over  the  long-range 
tax  system  which  is  being  contemplated 
for  capital  gains  tax  on  the  cut  timber, 
and  we  would  just  say,  if  we  could,  we 
think  that  the  importance  of  pulp  and 
other  trees  is  great  enough  that  re- 
forestation needs  to  be  encouraged  in  the 
form  of  taxation,  or  Government  help, 
instead  of  there  being  a  lack  of  incentive. 
We  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man todav. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding  and  I 
would  like  to  commend  my  good  friend. 
Congressman  Wyatt,  for  securing  this 
time  in  order  that  we  might  direct  our 
attention  to  a  very  pressing  problem  in 
the  construction  industry. 

I  am  sure  everyone  saw  and  read  the 
article  in  yesterday's  Washington  Post 
which  elaborated  on  the  increasing  costs 
of  homes  in  that  area.  In  my  opinion,  one 
reason  for  the  tremendous  jump  in  hous- 
ing costs  within  the  last  year  has  been 
the  steadily  rising  price  of  lumber. 

A  retail  lumber  dealer  in  my  district 
was  telling  me  only  last  week  that  he 
never  knows  from  day  to  day  what  the 
price  of  lumber  is  going  to  be.  He  also 
mentioned  that  his  inventory  is  well  be- 
low the  levels  it  should  be  in  order  to 
supply  the  builders  in  his  area. 

The  man  went  on  to  say  that  the  rising 
lumber  prices  leaves  the  building  supply 
dealer  in  a  very  hazardous  position  since 
they  are  unable  to  make  a  price  commit- 
ment for  anything  like  the  time  it  takes 
to  build  a  house. 

Of  course,  the  lumber  wholesaler  is 
also  facing  the  same  problems  that  the 
retailer  is  since  the  cost  of  the  raw  prod- 
uct of  timber  is  rising  far  too  fast  and 
too  much. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  main  cause  of  the  recent  in- 
creases in  timber  prices  is  the  great  de- 
mand for  American  timber  in  foreign 
countries,  especially  Japan. 
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I  see  no  alternative  but  to 
amount  of  timber  we  are 
order  to  insure  that  our  needs  in 
are  being  met  and  also  in  order 
some  stability  to  the  price  of  timjaer 

The  people  being  hurt  the  most 
rising  price  of  timber  is  the 
American  family  trying  to  buy  a 
In  order  to  preserve  the  integritj 
housing  market  and  help  the  who 
and  retailers  of  lumber  to  stay 
ness,  I  urge  quick  action  by  the 
or  Congress  or  both  to  stabilize 
of  timber  and  stop  the  inflationar;  r 
in  the  lumber  and  homebulldini ; 
ness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the 
limitation  possibility,  I  would 
Forest  Service  to  take  a  more  active 
terest  in  promoting  better 
of  privately  owned,  small  tree 
spite  the  comparatively  small 
about  13  percent — the  lands  owtied 
the     timber  industry  produce 
third  of  ths  Nations  annual  harvest 
dividual  ownership,  even  with 
iant  effort  of  the  tree  farm  progi'; 
far  below  this  productivity  rate 
paratively,  the  small  ownerships 
managed  but  do  possess  substantifel 
ductive  potential.  These  small  tree 
ers  cannot  afford  to  employ 
foresters,  but  they  could  benefit 
advice  and  help  of  the  U.S.  Fores 
ice  on  how  to  maximize  the  use 
land  and  increase  their  potential 
production. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr 
the  Ponderosa  pine  timber  stands 
national  forests  of  Arizona,  as  ' 
the  mixed  conifer  stands,  are  un 
the  world  and  are  important  to  th 
omy  of  the  State  and  to  the  peorfle 
live  and  work  in  timber-depender^t 
muni  ties. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  the 
Service  needs  more  money  and 
er  to  engage  in  more  intensive 
management,  and  not  just  in 
By  this  I  am  not  implying  that  the 
Service  has  been  derelict  in  facing 
sponsibilities — by  no  means — thqy 
need  help  from  the  Congress 

There  are  forest  land  inventor;' 
ects  under  way  on  the  Mogolloh 
and  others  in  the  Southwest  are 
and  I  think  this  is  an  immense 
the  right  direction. 

Primary  use  designations  shoulc 
tablished   and   management   sho  xld 
adapted  to  what  the  lard  ccn  sustj  in 
produce.  If  the  inventory  determin  ;s 
the  land  is  best  suited  to  watershed 
game  management,  then  those 
uses  indicated.  If  the  land  can 
mix  of  uses,  then  thrt  is  all  to 
also. 

With    well-funded     intensive 
management — and  the  men  of  the 
Service  have  the  necessary 
and  our  school  of  forestry  is  turni^ig 
able  graduates — Arizona's  timber 
try  and  the  men  and  women  whd 
for  it  can  be  assured  of  stable  and 
increasing  timber  supplies.  Our 
and  counties  will  know  that  the 
cent  funding  will  continue  and 
munities  and  counties  assured 
nomic  stability.  Action  is  needed 
should  take  it  now. 
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Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
view of  my  recent  mall  Indicates  we  are 
long  overdue  in  taking  up  an  issue  of 
critical  concern — not  just  to  building 
contractors,  but  to  millions  of  Americans 
trying  to  acquire  a  home. 

The  Lion  Property  Co.  in  San  Diego 
writes  to  me  in  part: 

It  Is  ridiculous  for  the  price  of  a  dwelling 
unit  we  are  constructing  to  be  Increased  ap- 
proximately $3,000  In  six  months,  just  for  the 
cost  of  lumber.  It  is  unbelievable  that  the 
cost  would  increase  approximately  $1400  per 
dwelling  unit  In  one  month,  Ju.st  for  lumber. 

Thompson  Associates  writes: 
On  January  9,  1973,  we  received  a  quote  for 
lumber  for  one  house  in  our  building  pro- 
gram of  $3,410.80.  On  February  14  we  were 
requested  to  approve  a  new  price  before  deliv- 
ery would  be  made  of  $3,982.47,  an  Increase 
of  $571.67  or  almost  17%  In  one  month. 

Hallcraft  Homes,  large  builders,  sends 
me  an  itemized  breakdown  of  lumber 
costs  for  various  types  of  homes,  show- 
ing increases  ranging  from  $487  to  $1,053 
per  house  in  the  past  6  months.  The  av- 
erage increase  in  cost  per  house  for  lum- 
ber exceeds  45  percent. 
Barrett  Construction  Co.  writes: 
In  the  past  few  months  lumber  prices  have 
increased  to  the  point  that  we  are  paying 
from  $1,000  to  $2,000  more  per  single  family 
residence  than  when  we  obtained  lumber  bids 
three  or  four  months  ago. 

Other  contractors  and  builders  write 
to  complain  of  increases  ranging  up  to  65 
percent  in  less  than  6  months.  In  Febru- 
ar>'  of  this  year  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  express  my  concern  and 
to  ask  what  steps  were  being  taken  to  halt 
continued  price  increases  of  lumber. 

The  reply  I  received  did  little  to  raise 
hopes  that  effective  relief  would  be 
forthcoming.  In  a  two-page  letter,  a  de- 
puty as,sistant  secret&ry  acknowledged 
that  a  price  increase  had  indeed  taken 
place.  Instead  of  outlining,  as  I  had 
hoped,  action  to  alleviate  the  hardships, 
the  Secretary  merely  concluded: 

Let  me  assure  you  that  the  softwood  logs 
and  products  matter  Is  under  careful  study 
in  the  Department,  and  that  we  are  watching 
the  siiuatlon  closely  for  further  develop- 
ments. 

I  find  little  here  to  warm  my  hands  on. 
The  Commerce  Etepartment's  spectator 
sport  is  of  little  practical  value  to  a 
young  couple  who  find  their  dreams  of 
buying  a  home  suddenly  disappearing  be- 
cause of  a  33,000  additional  cost,  or  to 
a  contractor  who  finds  that  he  may 
be  forced  out  of  business  because  sud- 
denly increased  costs  of  lumber  have 
demolished  his  cost  estimates. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  sit  on  the 
sidelines,  as  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce is  apparently  prepared  to  do,  and 
"watch  for  developments."  If  the  De- 
partment is  unwilling  or  unable  to  take 
action  to  remedy  a  situation  becoming 
increasirigly  critical,  then  Congress  must 
move  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  my  colleague  from 
Oregon  for  his  fine  discussion  of  the 
complex  problems  facing  the  future  of 
our  forest  resources.  I  want  to  point  out 
an  example  of  how  we  need  to  get  back 
on  top  of  the  management  of  our  timber- 
lands. 


Residents  of  my  district  in  north- 
eastern Oregon  are  facing  a  crisis 
brought  about  by  one  of  the  most  serious 
bug  infestations  in  the  history  of  the 
forests  in  that  area.  The  Douglas  fir  tus- 
sock moth  has  laid  waste  in  the  last 
year  to  an  estimated  half  million  acres 
of  commercial  iorest  land  and  some  ex- 
perts are  predicting  that  the  epidemic 
may  spread  over  a  million  acres  if  it  is 
not  controlled. 

The  remedy  is  intensive  forest  man- 
agement and  vigilance  to  minimize  such 
outbreaks  when  they  occur. 

Moreover,  the  insects  respect  no  politi- 
cal boundaries  or  property  lines.  State, 
Federal  and  private  lands  are  being 
steadily  devastated.  I  fear  that  insufll- 
cient  funds  will  be  available  to  stop  the 
epidemic.  And  I  fear  that  insufficient 
funds  will  be  available  to  salvage  timber 
which  must  be  gotten  out  in  the  coming 
logging  season  before  it  is  rendered 
useless. 

The  Douglas  fir  tussock  moth  strikes 
mature  timber  and  new  growth  with  im- 
partiality. And  this  means,  of  course, 
that  we  will  face  the  staggering  task  of 
reforesting  those  ravaged  acres  and  that 
decades  will  pass  before  they  become 
productive  once  more. 

The  Forest  Service  is  already  making 
a  plea  to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  use  chemical  and  biological 
agents  in  an  emergency  control  effort. 
But  we  need  something  more  than  emer- 
gency measures.  We  need  to  provide  Fed- 
eral timber  managing  agencies  with  a 
stable  and  dependable  source  of  funding 
for  research,  timber  management  and 
reforestation  to  minimize  the  effects  of 
impredictable  depredations  by  forest 
enemies. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  taking  this  special  order  today 
to  shed  some  light  on,  and  bring  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues,  a  matter  of 
great  concern  to  many  people  involved 
in  the  forest  products  industry  in  my 
congressional  district,  the  western  tree 
producing  States,  homebuilders,  and  po- 
tential homeowners. 

The  matter  I  refer  to  relates  to  the 
log  supply  and  demand  question  at  home 
and  in  Japan. 

Unless  a  reasonable  solution  is  found, 
the  economic  ripple  effect  of  this  com- 
plex problem  in  our  most  basic  industry, 
could  create  a  great  loss  of  jobs  and  a 
movement  toward  economic  Instability 
throughout  the  housing  and  forest  prod- 
ucts industries  and  our  entire  economy. 

In  recent  weeks,  I  have  met  with  and 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce:  with  Forest  Service 
ofiQcials  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture; with  the  labor  and  management 
people  directly  and  indirectly  involved 
in  the  forest  products  industry  in  my 
area  of  northern  California;  with  na- 
tional experts  on  forestry  and  forest 
products;  with  interested  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  from  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana, Washington,  Oregon,  California, 
and  many  other  States,  and  their  staffs; 
and  with  White  House  trade  negotiators. 

It  is  clear  from  these  many  meetings 
that  it  is  difficult  to  overstate  the  com- 
plexities of  this  problem  or  to  understand 
fully  the  variety  of  possible  ramifications 
this  crisis  can  have. 
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Because  the  lack  of  consensus  as  to  an 
appropriate  solution  has  raised  the  emo- 
tional pitch  of  those  concerned,  the  dis- 
cussion has  at  times  clouded  the  issues 
involved.  I  have,  therefore,  asked  for 
this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  com- 
ment in  what  I  hope  will  be  a  construc- 
tive manner  on  some  of  the  points  of 
agreement;  on  some  possible  policy 
changes  that  could  be  beneficial;  and  on 
the  need  to  apply  the  adjective  "preven- 
tive" to  economics  as  well  as  to  medicine. 

First,  it  is  obvious  that  the  so-called 
Morse  amendment  which  restricts  the 
export  of  logs  from  public  lands,  must 
be  extended  and  its  prohibition  made 
complete. 

At  the  time  we  enacted  the  amend- 
ment a  limitation  of  350  million  board 
feet  seemed  reasonable.  Subsequent 
events,  including  local  timber  require- 
ments, increasing  domestic  housing 
production  and  administrative  difficul- 
ties, have  shown  all  too  well  that  the 
Morse  amendment  must  totally  elimi- 
nate the  export  of  logs  from  Federal 
timberlands. 

Therefore,  I  shall  urge  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  not  to  permit  the  export 
from  public  lands  of  logs  amounting  to 
the  full  350  million  board  feet  permitted 
by  the  Morse  amendment. 

A  reading  of  the  amendment  makes 
clear  that  this  provision  conveys  a  dis- 
cretionary authority  upon  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  that  he  is  not  man- 
dated to  make  available  the  full  amoimt. 

He,  therefore,  could  anticipate  con- 
gressional action  to  reduce  the  Morse 
amendment  to  zero  by  accomplishing  the 
same  goal  through  simple  administra- 
tive decree.  I  hope  he  will  do  so  and  it 
is  my  understanding  that  this  issue  is 
currently  being  considered  in  the 
Department. 

The  amendment  is  due  to  expire  at  the 
end  of  this  year  so  that  now  would  seem 
to  be  an  appropriate  time  to  consider  this 
issue  and  enact  legislation  effective  im- 
mediately rather  than  waiting  until  late 
in  the  session. 

Second,  In  the  many  meetings  I  have 
had  in  recent  weeks  on  this  subject,  the 
point  has  been  stressed  and  restressed 
that  the  Forest  Service  must  be  provided 
with  sufficient  fimding  to  permit  it  to 
expand  its  public  sales  to  a  more  realistic 
level  and  to  operate  its  timber  manage- 
ment activities  in  a  more  fluid  manner 
as  opposed  to  the  "stop  and  go"  proce- 
dures of  recent  years. 

This  improvement  is  fundamental  and 
stems  from  the  most  basic  economic  doc- 
trine of  supply  and  demand.  Proper  and 
wise  management  of  our  renewable  forest 
resources  can  provide  a  sufficient  supply 
of  forest  products  to  meet  the  demand  at 
a  reasonable  cost. 

Accomplishing  this  will  allow  us  to 
achieve  the  dual  goal  of  meeting  national 
housing  construction  goals  and  doing  so 
with  the  construction  of  homes  nearly 
everyone  can  afford. 

Third,  trees  are  a  renewable  resource. 
As  contrasted  with  gold,  or  silver,  or  oil, 
or  other  finite  assets,  trees  are  readily 
replaceable  and  can  be  available  in  per- 
petuity, with  proper  forest  management 
techniques  and  programs  on  public  and 
private  lands. 


I  do  not  want  to  suggest,  however,  that 
this  will  automatically  or  accidentally  be 
the  case.  Only  an  intensive  dedication  to 
the  principle  of  reforestation  coupled 
with  a  positive  method  of  financing  these 
activities  can  bring  success. 

Accelerated  reforestation  provides  vast 
benefits  both  in  the  short  term  and  over 
the  long  range.  Had  we  recognized  this 
opportunity  a  couple  of  decades  ago,  we 
would  today  be  enjoying  realistic  levels 
of  supply  and  lower  prices. 

Fourth,  while  I  am. deeply  concerned 
about  the  difficulties  log  exports  are 
causing  us,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  international  trade  and  eco- 
nomic competition  is  a  two-way  street  in 
which  unilateral  action  of  a  negative 
character  can  be  counterproductive  and 
harmful. 

While  it  is  Impractical  to  expect  the 
Japanese  to  rescind  a  trade  policy  it  finds 
highly  beneficial,  it  is  equally  impractical 
and  unrealistic  to  impose  an  inflexible, 
complete  ban  on  log  exports  from  the 
United  States. 

We  would  be  losing  economically  if  we 
did  so  since  many  of  the  exported  logs 
are  not  commercially  processable  in  this 
country  and  would  not  be  utilized  here. 
We  would  also  invite  some  sort  of  eco- 
nomic retaliation  from  the  Japanese  and 
a  deterioration  of  our  potentially  bene- 
ficial mutual  trade  relationship  and 
commercial  competition. 

Imposition  of  a  complete  ban  on  ex- 
ports is,  of  course,  the  Immediate  reac- 
tion to  the  crisis  but  the  opportunity  for 
reflection  suggests  to  me  at  least  that 
this  course  of  action  would  not  be  suc- 
cessful. With  the  State  of  Washington 
and  their  very  powerful  chairman,  Sena- 
tors Jackson  and  Magnuson,  being 
against  a  total  ban  on  log  exports,  it  is 
um-ealistic  to  conclude  that  exports  will 
be  banned. 

Fifth,  we  can,  and  should,  take  appro- 
priate action  to  attempt  to  convince  the 
Japanese  that  it  is  in  their  best  interests 
to  cooperate  with  us  in  working  out  a 
realistic  solution.  The  President  has  ex- 
pressed this  view  through  his  trade  nego- 
tiator's recent  visit  to  Japan  and  I  Intend 
to  make  this  suggestion  to  the  Japanese 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

Sixth,  with  the  expectation  that  the 
Japanese  will  not  be  amenable  to  this 
suggestion,  we  should  begin  to  wor';  out 
administrative  and/or  legislative  means 
to  cause  a  reduction  of  log  exports  to 
tolerable  levels,  taking  into  consideration 
our  own  domestic  log  inventory  require- 
ments as  a  priority  to  be  satisfied. 

Meetings  with  those  in  the  forest  prod- 
ucts Industry  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict have  shown  clearly  the  great  danger 
with  which  the  wood  fiber  crisis  threat- 
ens our  economy.  Hundreds  of  jobs  are 
in  jeopardy  as  foreign  shipments  dry  up 
sources  of  supply  and  deprive  domestic 
manufacturers  of  the  raw  materials  they 
must  have. 

We  must  not  permit  these  jobs  to  be 
lost — or  even  threatened.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  that  a  man's  productive  eco- 
nomic existence  could  be  attacked  by 
our  Government's  support  of  policies  just 
to  Insure  a  supply  cf  logs  to  Japan. 

I  am  doubly  concerned  because  I  know 
this  threat  is  not  necessary.  Where  there 


is  a  market  for  logs,  does  it  not  follow 
that  there  will  be  a  market  for  lumber? 

Did  not  this  admlmstration  meet  the 
wheat  supply  problem  by  increasing  the 
acreage  and  production  of  that  product? 
Is  not  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  the 
same  for  forest  products  as  it  is  for 
wheat? 

I  think  we  can  find  the  answers  to 
these  and  other  questions  by  summariz- 
ing some  of  the  possible  solutions  to  the 
log  export  crisis. 

I  would  suggest  for  discussion  purposes 
a  level  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  volume 
of  log  exports  during  calendar  year  1972. 
This  level  would  approximate  the  amoimt 
of  our  exports  in  1971. 

Log  exports  for  January  1973  from  the 
four  Pacific  coast  States  were  217.7  mil- 
lion board  feet  according  to  the  respected 
Random  Lengths  market  report.  This 
represented  a  42-percent  increase  over 
January  of  1972  and  a  clear  indication 
that  the  export  crisis  continues  unabated. 

Early,  but  responsible,  action  must  be 
taken. 

Seventh,  we  must  encourage  the 
Japanese  to  take  manufactured  wood 
from  us  in  place  of  round  logs.  It  is  said 
that  since  standardized  American  lumber 
sizes  are  different  from  those  In  Japan 
that  our  miUs  cannot  manufacture  a 
product  that  could  meet  Japanese  stand- 
ards. I  have  been  assured,  however,  by 
lumber  industry  experts  that  our  mills 
could  produce  appropriate  sizes  for  ex- 
port. 

In  addition,  we  should  be  encouraging 
the  Japanese  to  look  into  the  possibility 
of  changing  their  standard  sizes  and 
adopt  American  specifications  and  di- 
mension standards. 

California  is  first  among  the  States  as 
a  consumer  of  wood  products.  It  is  second 
nationally  in  lumber  production.  The  Na- 
tion and  California  need  more  wood  to 
build  more  and  better  housing  at  reason- 
able cost.  Timber  and  Its  products  are  of 
great  importance  to  the  citizens  of  our 
state  and  the  Nation. 

We  can  have  more  of  this  renewable 
resource  right  now  if  the  funds,  person- 
nel, and  moral  support  are  given  to  the 
Forest  Service  to  sell  the  allowable  cut 
from  the  national  forests.  Nationally,  the 
Forest  Sei-vice  has  scheduled  substan- 
tially less  than  the  allowable  cut  for  sale 
in  the  past  4  years.  Actual  sales  have  been 
12  percent  less  than  the  programed 
p.mount  nationally,  creating  an  artificial 
shortage  at  a  time  of  great  demand. 

Some  California  mills  must  quit  this 
month  because  of  shortages  of  timber. 
Mills  dependent  on  national  forest  tim- 
ber in  California  could  currently  in- 
crease their  production  an  average  of  19 
percent,  if  the  timber  were  available. 

Current  allowable  cut  levels  would 
have  permitted  the  Forest  Service  to  ."^el! 
nationally  at  least  6  billion  more  board 
feet  over  the  past  4  years.  That  is  enough 
wood  for  the  construction  of  nearly  600,- 
000  more  homes. 

Allowable  cut  standards  are  based  on 
10-year  periods.  Volumes  not  .sold  In  l 
year  should  be  added  to  offerings  in  sub- 
sequent years.  If  this  were  done,  much  of 
today's  shortage  would  be  relieved. 

My  comments  today  are  designed  to  be 
a  responsible  effort  to  present  a  platform 
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pjressing 
not 


great 


upon  which  a  solution  to  this 
question  can  be  constructed.  I 
wedded  to  the  specifics  of  my 
but  I  am  committed  to  the 
that  domestic  employment  be 
and  that  we  retain  the  capacity 
our  housing  goals  at  realistic  pric< 

Mr.   WYATT.  Mr.   Speaker,  I 
conclude  by  merely  saying  that 
sure  all  of  us  who  have  engaged 
colloquy  today  recognize  the 
portance  of  managing  the  natior^al 
ests  and  Federal   timberlands 
multiple  purposes  which  are 
by  statute  for  the  management 
lands. 

We  recognize  the  many,  man; 
purposes  other  than  the  produc);ion 
commercial  timber.  We  are 
ing  on  that  aspect  of  it  today  lardely 
cause  of  the  crisis  that  appears 
on  hand,   and  really   is  on  ha  id 
cause  of  the  extremely  high  price 
lumber  and  plywood  at  the  prese4t 

I  would  conclude,  then,  by 
out  that  the  price,  both  of  luml^er 
plywood,  really  is  established  by 
and  demand.  We  carmot  repeal 
of  supply  and  demand.  One 
can  do  is  to  increase  the  supply 
would  hope  that  this  goal  and 
fort   of   focusing  the  discussion 
upon  the  supply  will  unite  forcps 
feel  that  we  should  have  an 
the  supply. 

I  am  talking  about  homebuitiers 
think  the  environmentalists  can 
join  with  us  in  this  effort  to 
America. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  who 
gaged  in  this  discussion  today. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER  ON  ANTI-IMPOUNI|MENT 
LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  tJnder  a 
previous  order  of  Uie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  OINeill) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes 

Mr.     O'NEILL.     Mr.     Speaker 
Houses  of  Congress  are  now 
their  own  versions  of  anti 
legislation.  The  bills  have  the 
in  mind:  To  restrain  President 
injudicious  use  of  impoundment 
and  to  reassert  the  congressional 
the  funding  and  policymaking 
of  this  Nation. 

The    New    York    Times    of 
March   18,    1973.   carried   a 
analysis  of  the  bills  and  the 
taken  respectively  by  the  House 
Senate.  The  Times  concludes 
House    bin.    Introduced    by 
Mahon  is  probably  the  soimder 

But  on  one  point  the  Times 
doubt:  President  Nixon  seeks 
power — he  moves  too  far  toward 
man  rule — with  his  grasping  at 
tlonal  pursestrings.  The  Times 
that  our  case  can  best  be  arguec 
ideological    or    narrow    partisan 
but — and  I  quote: 

In  terms  of  the  enduring  place  of 
In  a  stable  constitutional  order. 


tO) 


Since  this  editorial  is  of  int<rest  to 
the  entire  membership  of  the  li  ouse,  I 
insert  it  in  full  into  the  Record 
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The  Case  for  Congress 

The  power  of  Congress  to  appropriate 
money  and  ultimately  to  control  how  that 
money  Is  spent  is  the  foundation  of  all  leg- 
islative power.  In  the  evolution  of  self-gov- 
ernment, fierce  battles  were  fought  In  Eng- 
land between  the  House  cf  Commons  and 
the  king  to  determine  financial  control.  In 
tMs  country.  Cor.gresslonal  supremacy  on  fis- 
cal matters  Is  clearly  set  forth  In  the  Con- 
stitution and  In  the  Federalist  papers. 

Against  this  background,  President  Nixon's 
resolute  attempt  to  suppress  programs  of 
which  he  dlsapprovgs  by  Impounding  the 
money  which  has  tfeen  appropriated  to  fi- 
nance them  Is  a  profound  challenge  to  Con- 
gress. If  Congress  suolnely  acquiesces  In  this 
audacious  bid  for  increased  power,  then  the 
near-dictatorship  which  a  President  now 
exercises  In  war  and  diplomacy  will  have  been 
extended  to  the  domestic  sphere. 

In  response  to  this  challenge,  Congress  Is 
now  conslderlr.g  two  bills,  one  sponsored  by 
Sei.ator  Ervln  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
other  by  Representative  Mahon  of  Texas.  Both 
measures  would  require  the  President  to  re- 
port to  Congress  If  he  impounds  all  or  part 
of  an  appropriation.  Under  the  Ervln  bill,  the 
President  would  have  to  spend  the  money 
unless  both  houses  of  Congress  aSirmed  his 
action  within  sixty  days. 

Under  the  Mahon  bill,  which  has  the  back- 
ing of  the  House  Democratic  leadership,  any 
Impoundment  would  stand  unless  the  ap- 
propriations committees  reported  out  and 
both  houses  approved  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion disapproving  the  President's  action.  In 
practice.  If  there  were  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent's action  among  influential  members  of 
those  committees,  they  could  sustain  hUn 
simply  by  refusing  to  report  out  any  resolu- 
tion. Ordinary  members  could  not  obtain  a 
vote  unless  the  appropriations  committees  led 
the  way.  Since  the  appropriations  commit- 
tees, particularly  In  the  House,  tend  to  be 
conservative  and  In  favor  of  holding  down 
the  budget,  an  impoundment  would  proba- 
bly prevail  unless  there  was  very  strong 
sentiment  In  Congress  on  a  particular  issue. 

The  procedures  of  the  Ervln  bill  would 
properly  and  forcefully  assert  Congress'  pre- 
rogatives. But  there  are  two  reaisons,  one 
Institutional  and  one  political,  for  favoring 
the  more  cautious  approach  of  the  Mahon 
bill.  Institutionally,  it  makes  sense  to  refer 
Presidential  Impoundments  to  a  Congres- 
sional committee  for  study,  and  Appropria- 
tions is  the  logical  committee. 

Politically.  It  Is  clear  that  President  NUon 
is  almost  certain  to  veto  any  anti-lmpoxmd- 
ment  bill.  His  veto  can  be  overridden  by  the 
necessary  two-thirds  vote  only  if  the  bill 
attracts  the  support  of  fiscal  conservatives 
in  both  parties.  In  that  situation,  Mr.  Mahon 
is  Ideally  suited  to  argue  the  case  for  Con- 
gress— not  in  Ideological  or  programmatic 
terms  as  a  liberal  might — but  in  terms  of 
the  enduring  place  of  Congress  In  a  stable 
constitutional  order. 


U.N.  SECURITY  COUNCIL:  DANGER 
AT  PANAMA  AND  THE  REMEDY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Permsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  cul- 
mination of  prolonged  preparations  on 
the  part  of  the  revolutionary  Govern- 
ment of  Panama,  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  held  its  first  session  on  the  isth- 
mus on  March  15,  1973,  when  the  open- 
ing address  was  made  by  the  Chief  of 
Government  and  Commandant  of  the 
Panamanian  National  Guard,  Omar  Tor- 
rijos.  In  strongly  worded  remarks,  this 


"sawdust"  dictator  made  the  following 
significant  points : 

1.  Accused  the  United  States  of  "perpetrat- 
ing a  blatantly  colonial  situation  by  refusing 
to  surrender  its  control"  over  the  UB.  Canal 
Zone  territory. 

2.  Denounced  U.S.  presence  In  the  Canal 
Zone  as  "neocolonialism". 

3.  Asked  for  "world  moral  support"  In  the 
struggle  for  Panamanian  sovereignty  over  the 
U.S.  Canal  Zone. 

4.  Said  that  his  people  are  reaching  the 
"limit  of  (their)  patience"  and  that  if  peace- 
ful change  was  not  permitted,  Latin  Ameri- 
cans would  be  forced  to  "carry  out  violent 
changes". 

5.  Stated  that  Panama  will  never  be  "an 
associated  state,  a  colony  or  a  protectorate" 
of  the  United  States. 

6.  Expressed,  for  the  first  time,  "his  govern- 
ment's solidarity  with  Cuba". 

Long  anticipated  by  informed  ob- 
servers, the  tenor  of  the  Torrijos  ad- 
dress was  no  surprise  but  It  did  confirm 
the  accuracy  of  some  of  the  main  points 
in  my  February  8,  1973,  address  in  the 
Congress  on  the  "Crisis  at  Panama:  A 
Three-Pronged  Assault  on  the  Canal 
Zone,"  which  is  commended  for  reread- 
ing by  those  concerned  with  the  canal 
question. 

Prior  to  the  Security  Council's  first 
session  at  Panama  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York  (Mr.  Murphy) 
and  more  than  60  other  Members  of  this 
body  on  March  13,  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
warning  him  of  the  dangers  and  urging 
him  to  use  his  "high  oflQce  to  stop  the 
deterioration  of  U.S.  control  and  au- 
thority over  the — Canal  Zone  and  the 
Canal." 

The  White  House  reply  on  March  14, 
signed  by  Richard  K.  Cook,  Deputy  As- 
sistant to  the  President,  deplored  any 
"uncontrollable  demonstrations"  against 
the  Canal  Zone  as  "most  unfortunate," 
but  was  evasive  on  the  crucial  challenge 
to  the  continued  undiluted  U.S.  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Canal  Zone.  It  stated 
that  the  United  States  is  "seeking  a  new 
treaty  which,  while  responsive  to  Pan- 
ama's aspirations,  wUl  accord  to  the 
United  States  the  necessary  rights  to 
operate  and  protect  the  canal." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  statement  is  not 
a  forthright  declaration,  tut  a  carefully 
worded  expression  that  serves  to  ob- 
scure the  real  Intention  of  our  faceless 
State  Department  planners  and  others 
to  supplant  the  present  workable  canal 
treaty  with  a  status-of-forces  type  that 
would  surrender  U.S.  sovereignty  over 
the  Canal  Zone  to  Panama,  leaving  the 
United  States  with  responsibility  for 
operating  and  defending  the  canal,  but 
without  requisite  authority.  Here  It  Is 
pertinent  to  stress  that  the  laimching  of 
the  Panama  Canal  was  the  fulfillment  of 
the  age-long  aspirations  of  the  Pana- 
manian people  early  in  this  century.  It 
still  is  the  primary  reliance  for  the  liveli- 
hood of  an  Important  sector  of  the 
Isthmian  population.  Truly  informed 
Panamanians,  who  are  friends  of  the 
United  States  in  this  matter,  must  not 
be  betrayed  in  the  manner  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Cuba  were  betrayed  by  the  pre- 
tenses of  a  clique  in  our  Government  and 
its  collaborators  in  the  mass  media  that 
represented  Fidel  Castro  as  a  bulwark  of 
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freedom  and  as  an  assured  friend  of  the 
United  States.  Prior  to  that,  the  ideo- 
logical predecessors  of  this  same  clique 
In  the  U.S.  State  Department  were  re- 
sponsible for  turning  over  East  Europe 
to  the  Soviets  and  in  1948  for  turning 
over  China  to  the  Red  regime  that 
brought  about  American  disasters  In 
Korea  and  Southeast  Asia. 

Just  as  Castro,  after  attaining  political 
power,  publicly  admitted  that  he  was  a 
Communist  and  had  always  been  one,  on 
March  15,  Tomar  Torrijos,  as  previously 
stated,  revealed  "his  goverrunent's  soli- 
darity with  Cuba."  With  Red  agents 
already  ensconsed  in  the  Panama  Gov- 
ernment could  the  significance  of  such 
confession  by  Torrijos  be  plainer?  Cer- 
tainly, we  must  not  allow  the  successors 
of  the  State  Department  cliques  and  their 
associates,  backed  by  the  same  elements 
in  the  mass  media,  to  contrive  the  same 
type  of  betrayal  at  Panama  as  they  did 
for  Cuba. 

In  the  light  of  the  present  news  media 
emphasis  in  favor  of  surrender  of  the 
U.S.  Canal  Zone  to  Panama  let  us  bear 
In  mind  that  in  the  1940's  this  same 
media  proclaimed  that  Mao  Tse-tung 
was  simply  an  agrarian  reformer  and 
later  broadcast  that  Castro  was  a  dedi- 
cated champion  of  freedom.  Are  we  to  be- 
lieve these  same  frauds  now? 

Let  the  following  facts  be  heard  around 
the  Nation  at  this  time : 

First.  The  Canal  Zone  is  the  indispens- 
able protective  frame  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Second.  The  United  States  possesses 
the  necessary  sovereignty  and  jurisdic- 
tion over  both  and  has  title  in  perpetuity 
to  all  land  and  property  in  the  zone 
territory. 

Third.  The  Canal  Zone  was  acquired 
under  treaty  negotiated  pursuant  to  an 
act  of  Congress,  but  the  Congress  has  not 
authorized  any  negotiations  for  its  dis- 
posal. 

Fourth.  The  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  paid  for  the  construction  of  the 
canal,  which  including  defense,  on 
June  30.  1971,  represented  an  invest- 
ment of  $5,695,745,000. 

Fifth.  The  United  States  has  full  sov- 
ereign rights,  power,  and  authority  in 
the  Canal  Zone  and  thus  has  been  able 
to  avoid  the  conflicts  and  recrimina- 
tions that  always  accompany  extrater- 
ritorial rights. 

Sixth.  The  U.S.  Constitution  vests  the 
power  to  dispose  of  territory  and  other 
property  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Congress,  which  includes  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  well  as  the  Senate. 

Seventh.  The  House  has  repeatedly 
shown  that  it  will  never  approve  the 
surrender  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

For  fuller  information  concerning  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  meeting 
now  in  session  at  Panama  City,  attention 
is  invited  to  a  notable  address  by  Sena- 
tor Strom  Thurmond  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  March  15,  1973,  on 
pages  8084-8087.  As  to  the  future  con- 
trol of  the  Panama  Canal  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  make  the  grave  error  of  sur- 
rendering sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
Zone  for  if  we  do,  we  shall  lose  the  canal. 
Then  who  will  operate  this  vital  water- 
way? 


The  denial  at  the  Panama  meeting  by 
the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions of  the  right  of  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  to  intervene  in  Panama 
Canal  affairs  with  an  implied  threat  to 
use  the  veto  clears  away  one  obstacle  in 
meeting  the  crisis  on  the  Isthmus.  To  re- 
move the  others,  I  repeat  what  I  have 
stated  on  other  occasions  as  the  prin- 
ciples that  should  govern  our  canal 
policies : 

First.  That  the  United  States  will  not 
participate  in  meetings  hostile  to  it  on 
matters  where  the  issue  is  a  clearly  de- 
fined historic  right  of  U.S.  sovereignty, 
which  is  not  negotiable. 

Second.  That  the  current  negotiations 
with  Panama  should  be  terminated  im- 
mediately. 

Third.  That  the  United  States  should 
proceed,  regardless  of  the  Panama  Gov- 
ernment or  the  U.N.,  with  the  major 
modernization  of  the  existing  canal  to 
provide  for  its  needed  increase  of  ca- 
pacity and  operational  improvements 
under  the  maintenance  provision  of  ex- 
isting treaties,  which  authorizes  "ex- 
pansion and  new  construction"  for  the 
existing  canal.  Congressional  Record, 
volume  84,  part  9,  page  9834. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  policy  declaration 
will  carry  forward  the  great  work  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  who  launched  the 
Panama  Canal,  thrill  the  people  of  our 
country,  appeal  to  important  shipping 
interests  that  use  the  canal,  and  revitalize 
the  Isthmus,  with  enormous  benefits  to 
the  United  States,  other  American  coun- 
tries, particularly  Panama,  and  inter- 
oceanic  commerce. 

Because  of  their  relevance  to  the  cur- 
rent situation  at  Panama,  I  quote  as 
parts  of  my  remarks  the  previously  cited 
letters  and  one  by  me  to  the  President, 
with  the  reply  thereto: 

Congress  of  the  Untted  States, 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  6. 1973. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Because  the  forth- 
coming sessions  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
in  Panama  during  15-21  March  1973  may 
be  the  occasion  of  a  contrived  explosive  situa- 
tion comparable  to  that  of  January  9-12, 
1964,  and  suitable  for  use  In  a  world-wide 
camaplgn  of  hostile  propaganda  against  the 
United  States,  the  Congress  was  circularized 
on  January  24,  the  House  addressed  on  Feb- 
ruary 8,  and  again  circularized  on  Febru- 
ary 19.  Copies  of  the  indicated  papers  are 
attached. 

The  position  taken  by  Panama  over  a  long 
period  of  time  has  two  main  points: 

( 1 )  That  Panama's  advantageous  geograph- 
ical location  is  Its  "greatest  natural  re- 
source" and  should  be  exploited  to  the  maxi- 
mum degree. 

(2)  That  the  sovereign  control  by  the 
United  States  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  Its 
military  presence  on  the  Isthmus  must  be 
liquidated. 

As  to  the  first,  because  of  Panama's  stra- 
tegic position  It  has  always  been,  and  al- 
ways will  be,  a  target  for  predatory  attack, 
which  fact  makes  Us  geographic  position 
Its  greatest  weakness  requiring  the  presence 
of  a  strong  power.  Thus,  the  claimed  ad- 
vantages of  such  location  are  canceled  by 
the  grim  realities  Involved. 

In  regard  to  the  second  point,  the  Canal 
Zone  is  the  indispensable  protective  frame 
of  the  Canal.  Although  Panama  wishes  the 
United  States  to  surrender  its  sovereignty 


over  the  territory,  it  also  wishes  our  country 
to  bear  the  burden  of  operating  the  Canal, 
which  would  place  the  United  States  in  the 
untenable  position  of  having  grave  respon- 
sibility without  requisite  authority.  Remov- 
ing U.S.  Forces  from  the  Isthmus  would  In- 
vite a  takeover  of  the  Canal  as  occurred  at 
Suez  soon  after  withdrawal  of  British  Forces 
from  the  Suez  Canal  Zone. 

Historically,  U.S.  Isthmian  canal  policy 
Is  based  on  two  fundamental  principles: 
the  security  of  transit  and  the  independence 
of  Panama.  The  only  way  that  Panama  can 
remain  independent  Is  by  continued  U.8. 
presence  on  the  Isthmus  with  retention  of 
its  full  control  over  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Canal  with  Its  Armed  Forces  defending  It. 
Furthermore,  the  Congress  has  not  author- 
ized the  disposal  of  any  Canal  Zone  territory 
or  other  U.S.  property  In  It. 

When  Secretary  of  State  Hughes  faced  a 
situation  on  the  Isthmus  similar  to  that 
which  you  face,  he  called  In  the  Pana- 
manian Minister  and  warned  him  that  it 
was  "an  absolute  futility  for  the  Panamanian 
Government  to  expect  any  American  Admin- 
istration, no  matter  what  it  was,  any  Presi- 
dent or  any  Secretary  of  State,  ever  to  sur- 
render any  part  of  (the)  rights  which  the 
United  States  had  acquired  under  the  treaty 
of  1903."  (Foreign  Relations,  1923,  Vol.  Ill, 
p.  684.) 

The  feeling  In  the  Congress  on  the  Canal 
Issue  today  Is  stronger  than  ever  and  the 
subject  is  covered  with  an  extensive  docu- 
mentation. In  view  of  all  the  facts,  the 
only  dignified  course  open  for  the  United 
States  at  the  forthcoming  U.N.  Security 
Council  meeting  in  Panama,  Is  for  Ambassa- 
dor Scan  to  take  the  floor  Immediately  on 
the  opening  of  the  first  session  and  announce 
that  the  United  States  does  not  recognize 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  rj4.  Security  Council 
over  matters  affecting  the  Panama  Canal 
and  therefore  that  It  will  not  participate 
In  these  meetings.  Any  other  course,  includ- 
ing those  outlined  In  Ambassador  Scall's 
February  11  press  Interview  on  "Issues  and 
Answers,"  Is  fraught  with  the  gravest  peril. 
Resi)ectfully  yours, 

Daniel  J.  FIood, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  11,  1973. 
Dear  Mr.  Flood:  I  wish  to  acknowledge  and 
thank  you  for  your  letter  to  the  President 
concerning  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  in  Panama. 
I  wanted  you  to  know  that  your  letter  will 
be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  President 
and  his  advisers  on  foreign  affairs  as  soon  aa 
possible.  You  may  be  assured  your  views  will 
be  accorded  full  consideration. 
With  cordial  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  K.  Cook, 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President. 


VS.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  13,  1973. 
The  President. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  concerned  with 
the  recent  developments  In  Panama  regard- 
ing the  United  States  operation  and  control 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  we  are  writing  this 
letter  In  the  hope  of  alerting  you  to  the  feel- 
ings of  many  Members  of  Congress.  Aside 
from  the  chronic  problems  attendant  to  the 
United  States  presence  In  the  Canal  Zone, 
we  are  currently  concerned  over  the  acute 
situation  with  which  we  are  confronted  ae 
a  result  of  the  planned  meeting  of  the  Unified 
Nations  Security  Council  In  Panama  from 
March  15-20,  1973.  The  Panamanian*  have 
gone  on  record  to  the  effect  that  they  wUl 
use  this  opportunity  to  Influence  world  opin- 
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ion  and  solicit  Latin  America:  i 
their  demands  against  the 
you  may  know,  elements  in  th( 
Government  are  now  making 
unacceptable  demands  on  the 
in  the  form  of  a  new  treaty  an< . 
ened  reprisals  of  a  violent 
not  achieve  their  goals. 

In  order  to  short-circuit 
plans    of    the    Panamanian 
recommend    that    vigorous 
steps  be  taken  by  the  United 
fy    the   efforts   of   these   radical 
Panama.  It  should  be  made  cl 
and  the  other  nations  involved 
rity  Council  meeting  that  the 
will  not  be  Intimidated  by  their 
that  we  will  stand  by  our  tieaty 
which   upholds   our   rights   to 
fend,  and  control  the  Canal, 
stand  by  our  treaty  position 
protect  United  States  property 
of  Zone  Inhabitants  by  whatever 
essary. 

Looking  beyond  the  March 
must  impress  upon  the  Panaminian 
ists — and  reaffirm  for  the  majqrlty 
manians  who  agree  with  the 
position — that   we    Intend    to 
mutually  beneficial  relationshlj  i 
Isted  between  our  two  countrl^ 
70    years    and   that    the   best 
Panama  retaining  her  own 
curity,  high  rate  of  economic 
and.  indeed,  the  best  guaranteii 
own  survival  as  a  nation  resti 
foundly  unique  relationship 
ly  has  existed   between  the 
Zone,    the    Republic    of 
United  States. 

We,  the  undersigned.  Implork 
cognizance  of  our  concerns  an^  I 
high  office  to  stop  the  deteriori  tlon 
ed    States   control   and   autho)  ity 
Panama  Canal  Zone  and  the 
Siiicerely. 

John  M.  MuRPfe 
Member  of  C(  ngri 
(And  some  60  othei 
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The  WHrTE  House, 
Washington,  DC.  Match  14,  1973. 

Dear  John:  The  President  api  ireciated  your 
bringing  his  attention  to  your  ci  incerns  about 
the  effect  of  the  forthcoming  U  lited  Nations 
Security  Council  meeting  upon  the  American 
position  in  the  Canal  Zone,  as  contained  in 
the  March  13  letter  from  you  4nd  several  of 
your  colleagues. 

Uncontrollable     demonstratit>ns 
against  the  Canal  Zone  would 
fortunate.   U.S.  officials  have 
consultation    with    representa 
Government  of  Panama  ri 
to  avoid  such  a  serious  deteric^atlon 
relations  with  that  country.  Th(  i 
government  appears  to  be  taklr  g 
measures  to  prevent  dlsturbano  >s 
vide  a  hospitable  and  secure  environment 
the  meeting.  Our  representativ 
Scan,  will  be  prepared  to  make 
contribution. 

As  you  know,  treaty  negotiations 
newed  with  Panama  In  1971.  fol  owing 
f  ul  review  of  all  aspects  of  thi ! 
particularly  American  interest 
ttnued  availability  of  an  efficiently 
and  secure  canal  serving  the 
nation  and  world  maritime 
United  States  Is  seeking  a  new 
while    responsive    to    Panama' 
will  accord  to  the  United 
sary  rights  to  operate  and  protect 
President  Nixon  shares  your 
the  Importance  of  guaranteeing 
security  of  required  installatloE  s 
Zone. 
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The  President  welcomes  your  views  and  the 
opportunity  to  consult  with  you  In  the  fu- 
ture on  Canal  policy. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  K.  Cook. 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President. 


CAN  AGRICULTURE  SAVE  THE 
DOLLAR? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Rose) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  March  15 
issue  of  Forbes  magazine,  because  it  gives 
a  good  description  of  how  agriculture 
can  save  the  U.S.  dollar. 

The  article  follows: 
Can  AcRicuLXTjRE  Save  the  Dollar? 

You  are  furious  about  mounting  food 
prices  and  perplexed  about  Nixon's  new  farm 
policy,  but  the  answer  is  very  simple — oil. 

How  do  oil  and  food  mix?  Bear  with  us 
for  a  moment  while  we  explain.  The  U.S.  has 
lost,  probably  forever,  its  edge  over  Western 
Europe  and  Japan  In  manufacturing  effi- 
ciency and  technology.  At  the  same  time.  It  is 
burning  Imported  oil  at  an  ever-mounting 
rate.  Question:  How  do  you  pay  for  the  oil  If 
you  can't  export  enough  manvifactured  goods? 

That's  where  farming  comes  In.  The  U.S. 
is  fast  exhausting  Its  once-plentiful  natural 
resources.  But  there  Is  one  natural  resource 
that,  If  cared  for.  never  becomes  exhausted: 
farmland.  The  U.S.  has  the  acreage,  the 
climate  and  the  p>otentlal  surplus  over  Its  own 
needs  to  become  the  granary  of  the  world — a 
world  where  both  population  and  ability  to 
pay  are  rising  fast. 

Thus  do  the  facts  fall  Into  place.  The 
Nixon  Administration  Is  betting  on  agricul- 
ture to  save  the  dollar.  For  if  oil  is  essential 
for  Industrial  civilization,  food  is  necessary 
for  life  Itself.  Food  is.  potentially  at  least, 
the  most  priceless  of  all  natural  resources. 

The  U.S.  last  year  ran  a  balance-of-trade 
deflcit  of  $6.8  billion.  On  top  of  the  current 
woeful  situation,  the  future  seems  impossibly 
bleak:  By  1980.  under  not  overly  pessimistic 
projections,  the  U.S.  could  be  laying  out  $18 
billion  to  pay  for  imported  oil.  compared  with 
a  $4.2-bUllon  payout  in  1972.  If  things  were 
to  stay  the  same,  this  would  Imply  a  poten- 
tial trade  deficit  of  $20  billion  and  Interna- 
tional bankruptcy  for  the  U.S. 

Agricultural  exports  already  are  one  of  the 
few  bright  spots  in  the  U.S.  trade  picture.  In 
fiscal  1973  (the  year  that  ends  June  30).  the 
U.S.  will  export  $11.1  billion  worth  of  agrlc- 
cultural  products.  It  will  Import,  estimates 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  $6.8  billion. 
After  subtracting  $1  billion  of  foreign-aid 
type  foodstuffs  from  the  export  totsJ.  that 
stlU  leaves  a  healthy  $3.3-bllllon  cash  trade 
surplus  In  agriculture — largely  balancing  the 
deflcit  In  oil. 

steady  climb 

Of  course,  the  current  fiscal  year  is  ex- 
traordinary because  of  the  shipments  of  over 
$1  billion  worth  of  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  agricultural  ex- 
ports have  been  rising  steadily  In  recent 
years:  from  $5.7  billion  In  fiscal  1969  to  $6.7 
billion  In  1970.  $7.8  billion  In  1971,  $8.1  bil- 
lion in  1972.  This  gain  was  In  cash  sales;  gov- 
ernment program  sales  have  remained  at  the 
$1  billion  level  throughout. 

Carroll  G.  Brunthaver.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  International  Affairs,  says 
the  trend  will  continue.  "I  won't  predict  1980, 


that's  too  far  ahead."  says  Brunthaver.  "but 
I  think  we  can  get  to  $15  billion  fairly 
quickly."  To  Forbes"  central  question:  Can 
U.S.  agriculture  save  the  dollar?  Brunthaver 
responds  matter-of-f actly :  "Not  all  by  Itself, 
but  it  can  go  a  long  way." 

The  Japanese  can  manufacture  as  well  as 
we  can.  They  cannot  farm  as  well  as  we  can. 
The  American  farmer  Is  not  a  lone  man 
standing  In  the  field.  It  would  be  more  ac- 
curate to  describe  him  as  the  human  opera- 
tive of  a  system  of  Industry,  technology,  and 
capital  that  has  taken  the  natural  resource 
of  the  abundant  land  and  made  It  yield  a 
hundredfold.  "Our  advantages  go  back  100 
years"  says  Brunthaver,  a  40-year-old  Ph.  D. 
in  agricultural  economics  from  Ohio  State. 
"They  center  in  our  educational  system.  Our 
farmers  are  educated.  The  Infrastructure— 
the  roads,  railroads.  Irrigation  systems— all 
are  there.  We  have  an  organized  market  and 
an  industrial  complex  that  supfjorts  the 
farmer."" 

These  Investments  may  now  be  at  the 
payoff  stage.  Growing  Income  overseas  means 
meat  in  the  diet:  That  is  the  bright  hope  of 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

Meat,  that  Is.  shipped  as  grain.  Just  as  the 
U.S.  raises  more  meat  animals  than  anyone 
else.  It  also  raises  more  of  the  feed  grains 
that  fatten  these  animals.  Who  can  raise  corn 
like  the  U.S.?  For  the  protein  supplement 
soybeans,  the  U.S.  soil  and  climate  are 
Ideally  suited,  and  the  U.S.  grows  70%  of 
the  world's  supply.  What,  which  we  think 
of  as  a  food  grain.  Is  also  a  feed  grain  around 
the  world,  and  the  U.S.  stands  ready  even 
now  to  export  up  to  1  billion  bushels  a  year 
of  It.  In  short.  It  Is  foodstuffs  for  meat  ani- 
mals that  Is  the  U.S.'  long  suit  In  Interna- 
tional trade.  Remember,  it  takes  eight  pounds 
of  feed  to  produce  one  pound  of  beef,  seven 
to  produce  one  pound  of  pork. 

All  this  places  In  perspective  several  major 
recent  actions  of  the  Nixon  Administration. 
Among  them:  parlaying  with  Russia  or 
China;  preparing  for  negotiations  with  Japan 
and  the  European  Economic  Community; 
fending  off  Irate  consumers  about  high  food 
prices;  devaluing  the  dollar.  Agriculture  Is 
at  the  heart  of  every  Administration  major 
move  of  late. 

Last  year  Presidential  Assistant  for  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy  Peter  M.  Flanigan 
commissioned  a  report  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  That  confidential  report,  en- 
titled Agricultural  Trade  and  the  Proposed 
Round  of  Multilateral  Negotiations,  is  now 
circulating  In  Washington  and  among  agri- 
cultural businesses  in  the  Midwest.  The  re- 
port examines  the  potential  benefits  to  the 
U.S.  from  a  general  liberalization  of  agricul- 
tural trade  and  concludes  at  its  most  op- 
timistic that  the  U.S.  could  achieve  agricul- 
tural exports  of  $18  billion  In  1980 — with 
grains  and  soybeans  comprising  almost  $12 
billion  of  that — If  all  favorable  factors  came 
Into  play.  In  this  scenario  imports,  led  by 
dairy  products,  grow  to  $9  billion.  But  the 
nation  would  still  be  earning  $9  billion  net 
on  Agriculture. 

Last  month  the  President  committed  the 
Administration  to  ending  direct  crop  sub- 
sidy payments  for  U.S.  agriculture  over  the 
next  four-  or  five-year  period.  Ended  also 
will  be  the  allotment  program  under  which 
acreage  was  set  aside  to  prevent  prlce-ruln- 
ous  surpluses.  The  U.S..  which  has  some  340 
million  acres  growing  crops,  has  60  million 
more  acres  In  the  set-aside  program.  This 
spring  40  million  of  those  set-aside  acres 
come  Into  productive  use — half  will  be  pro- 
ducing more  soybeans,  corn,  wheat,  grain 
sorghums  and  other  crops.  The  other  half 
of  the  acreage  will  be  used  for  grazing  ani- 
mals, thus  effectively  freeing  more  grain  to 
the  market. 
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Isn't  this  risky?  Won't  disastrous  surpluses 
result?  The  Nixon  Administration  displays 
a  blithe  confidence  that  they  will  not.  As 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz  put  It 
last  month:  "We  are  gambling  on  the  side 
of  too  much,  rather  than  not  enough."' 

The  gamble  Is  Interesting,  as  It  solves  two 
problems  at  once  for  Nixon.  By  announcing 
the  phasing-out  of  crop  subsidies,  and  al- 
lowing expanding  crop  production,  he  can 
say  at  home  that  he  is  moving  gradually  to 
bring  down  food  prices.  By  knocking  out  the 
U.S.  subsidies  to  farmers,  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration can  approach  the  negotiations  this 
fall  with  the  Europeans  with  clean  hands, 
as  it  were,  and  demand  that  they  loosen 
their  own  protective  subsidies  to  farmers. 
Those  subsidies  are  now  effective  barriers  to 
U.S.  grain  exports. 

Furthermore,  expanded  production  of  U.S. 
grain  will  bring  today's  high  market  prices 
down  to  more  reasonable  levels.  This  will 
make  all  the  more  ridiculous  the  spectacle 
of  the  Europeans  holding  out  low-priced 
U.S.  grain  while  feeding  their  meat  animals 
on  home-grown,  subsidized,  high-priced 
feed — and  feed  comprises  lb%  or  more  of  the 
cost  of  raising  an  animal.  It  will  also  keep 
American  grain  and  soybeans  attractive  to 
the  Japanese,  with  whom  price  has  been  a 
problem  recently.  The  expanded  production 
holds  little  danger  of  a  ruinous  U.S.  surplus 
in  the  crop  year  beginning  this  spring. 

Extraordinary  export  demand  last  year  de- 
pleted U.S.  grain  reserves,  and  those  stocks 
must  be  replenished.  So  Nixon  has  until  the 
summer  of  1974  to  persuade  the  foreigners 
to  buy  more  of  the  U.S.  agricultural  abun- 
dance. 

Slgtilficantly  perhaps,  the  U.S.  was  most 
reasonable  In  February's  devaluation  of  the 
dollar.  The  whole  thing  v/as  carried  off  rela- 
tively painlessly  for  Europe.  No  European 
country  had  to  change  its  currency  value, 
and  thus  Europe"s  Internal  balance  of  ex- 
change rates  was  preserved.  The  feeling  in 
the  Administration  is  that  Europe  owes  the 
U.S.  something,  preferably  In  agriculture. 

The  barriers  are  formidable.  The  only  sig- 
nificant achievement  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Conamunlty  to  date  has  been  the 
Common  Agricultural  Policy,  which  sets  a 
high  price  level  for  crops  grown  Inside  the 
EEC  and.  through  the  use  of  a  variable  agri- 
cultural levy,  holds  out  selected  foreign 
crops — most  particularly  U.S.  feed  grains 
such  as  com.  Since  this  came  fully  Into 
effect  around  1966.  the  U.S.  has  lost  $200 
million  to  $300  million  a  year  in  feed  grain 
exports  to  Western  Europe — a  market  In 
which  consumption  of  meat  has  expanded 
over  20%.  On  top  of  that.  Britain,  Ireland 
and  Denmark,  customers  for  $550  million 
worth  of  U.S.  agricultural  expwrts  a  year, 
have  Just  entered  the  EEC,  Imperiling  that 
steady  export  demand.  The  Administration 
feels  that  In  the  forthcoming  negotiations, 
the  U.S.  had  better  recover  that  lost  busi- 
ness and  get  a  clear  shot  at  future  growth 
markets.  The  alternative?  Fewer  Volkswagens 
and  French  wines  coming  Into  the  U.S. 

Japan,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  a  good  cvis- 
tomer.  U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  Japan  this 
year  wUl  total  $1.7  bUlion.  And  Japan  is  fast 
becoming  a  meat-eating  nation,  producing 
now  2.5  billion  pounds  of  meat,  compared 
with  half  a  billion  ten  years  ago.  Most  con- 
sumption Is  expected  to  double  again  In  this 
decade.  The  U.S.  problem  here  Is  economic: 
It  must  keep  the  price  of  Its  grains  competi- 
tive to  hold  the  market  and  to  lessen  the 
attraction  for  Japanese  Investment  In  grow- 
ing soybeans  and  feed  grains  on  Australian 
and  Brazilian  soil. 

With  the  newly  opened  giant  markets  for 
U.S.  grains  In  the  Communist  countries,  the 
problem  is  going  to  be  how  to  arrange  hard 


currency  purchases  over  the  long  term.  The 
signs  that  the  Russians,  though,  are  serious 
about  building  up  their  livestock  herds  axe 
growing.  Russia  has  a  five-year-plan  objec- 
tive of  a  25%  Increase  In  meat  production; 
In  spite  of  a  terrible  crop  year  In  1972,  It  did 
not  slaughter  the  livestock  herds  as  It  has 
done  previously  In  crop-disaster  years.  The 
potential  market  for  U.S.  feed  grains  and  soy- 
beans In  Russia  and  Eastern  Europe  Is  esti- 
mated by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
Independently  by  Minneapolis"  giant  grain 
dealer,  Cargill.  Inc.,  at  35  million  to  40  million 
tons  annually — easily  a  $2.5-billlon  annual 
market.  The  People"s  Republic  of  China  Im- 
port annually  4  million  to  5  million  tons  of 
grain,  mostly  wheat.  Initially  a  market  for  1 
million  to  2  million  tons  annually,  reckons 
Agriculture's  Brunthaver. 

India,  even  with  the  Green  Revolution,  Is 
figured  for  frequent  if  not  chronic  shortfalls 
In  wheat  production.  This  year  the  short- 
fall Is  in  the  nature  of  10  million  tons,  and 
the  hard-pressed  Indians  are  buying  U.S. 
grain  at  current  Inflated  market  prices. 

Of  course,  there  are  pitfalls  to  watch  out 
for  In  these  admittedly  rosy  projections  of 
world  demand  for  foodstuffs.  Good  weather 
conditions  around  the  world  would  diminish 
U.S.  wheat  exports  for  a  start.  The  Common- 
Market  nations  are  not  going  to  cower  meekly 
under  U.S.  table-pounding  In  negotiations; 
Japan,  with  Its  Brazilian  plans,  could  be- 
come a  competitor  in  agriculture.  Russia 
normally  grows  more  wheat  than  even  the 
U.S..  and  Is  a  grain  exporter  Itself.  It  also 
grows  barley  and  can  fatten  its  calves  and 
hogs  on  that.  So  while  demand  for  grains  will 
grow.  It  win  remain  highly  cyclical.  But  for 
all  that,  the  U.S.  does  hold  the  trump  cards, 
and  chief  among  them  Is  the  soybean. 

There  are  no  trade  barriers  to  soybeans  in 
any  country  in  the  world;  the  problem  is 
supply,  not  demand.  The  reason  is  simple. 
The  soybean  has  a  protein  content  of  40% 
compared  with  8%  for  corn,  10%  to  12% 
for  wheat  and  about  the  same  for  oats  and 
barley.  The  U.S.  this  year  will  export  some 
$2.7  billion  worth  of  soybeans  and  soybean 
meal  and  oil;  It  will  export  475  million  bush- 
els out  of  a  crop  of  1.3  billion  bushels.  And. 
says  the  Deptu^ment  of  Agriculture,  to  no 
one"s  disagreement:  If  we  had  200  mlUion 
bushels  more,  we  could  sell  every  one  of  them. 
That  alone  would  make  a  $l-billlon  dent  in 
our  payment"s  deflcit. 

The  rest  of  the  world  has  a  hard  time 
growing  soybeans.  The  soil  and  climate  of 
Iowa  and  Illinois  are  particularly  favorable 
to  the  bean.  But  that's  corn  country.  Why 
doesn't  the  farmer  simply  switch  from  com 
to  soybeans?  Because  there  Is  a  wealth  of 
technology  behind  corn;  the  yields  get  to  150 
bushels  an  acre  and  above.  Soybeans  are  now 
up  to  28  bushels  an  acre  in  good  times,  and 
soybeans  are  not  yet  free  of  natural  hazards 
that  no  longer  bedevil  corn,  like  proliferating 
weeds  and  difficulty  in  harvesting. 

But  the  situation  Is  changing.  Soybeans, 
because  of  their  higher  price,  are  now  the 
U.S.'  No.  One  cash  crop — totaling  $4  billion 
in  calendar  1972  compared  with  $3.3  billion 
for  corn.  The  Administration  Is  paying  farm- 
ers out  In  the  corn'  belt  15  cents  a  bushel 
— straight  payout — just  to  plant  beans  on 
land  that  might  be  used  for  corn. 

And  the  acreage  is  opening  up  for  every- 
thing. Soybeans  will  be  planted  on  from  7 
million  to  10  million  previously  idle  acres 
this  spring,  bringing  total  soybean  acreage 
up  to  54  million-57  million  acres.  Corn  will 
be  expanded  to  74  million  acres,  wheat  to 
over  60  million.  The  production  potential 
of  this  could  be  astounding.  Hence  the  uni- 
versal optimism  of  businessmen  Involved  In 
agriculture. 


Thomas  Roberts  Jr.  Is  president  of  DeKalb 
AgResearch  Co.  In  DeKalb,  111.  DeKalb  is  a 
corn  seed  supplier,  developer  of  those  hybrid 
seeds  that  make  p>ossible  the  Incredible 
yields  the  U.S.  gets  In  corn.  Roberts  expresses 
some  fear  that  maybe  things  are  going  too 
far,  too  fast  with  the  com  crop,  but  con- 
cludes: "This  world  demand  thing  is  real. 
We  are  the  lowest-cost  suppliers.  There  are 
positive  implications  for  American  farmers 
In  this.  The  productive  potential  of  this 
country  is  Just  enormous."  And  Robert  Per- 
rltt,  vice  president  of  Central  Soya,  the  soy- 
bean processor  and  seller  of  feedstuffs.  adds: 
""There  Is  no  part  of  the  world  that  can  begin 
to  compete  with  us  In  this  area.  We  are  very 
effective."'  Chairman  Dwayne  Andreas  of 
Archer-Danlels-Mldland,  the  largest  soy- 
bean processing  firm,  goes  all  out.  "The  soy- 
bean will  be  the  savior  of  the  dollar'"  he 
says.  "The  opening  of  trade  with  China  and 
Russia  is  the  greatest  thing  of  the  century; 
it  has  taken  the  farm  economy  out  of  Jal." 

DEFENSE   TO    OFFENSE 

What  do  the  Administration's  new  farm 
policies,  hopes  and  expectations  really  mean 
for  the  rest  of  the  business  world?  Who's 
helped?  Who's  hurt?  For  the  answer,  one 
must  step  back  a  bit  and  consider  the  pro- 
found changes  in  American  agriculture  con- 
templated by  the  new  policies. 

First  of  all,  they  are  the  reversal  of  ap- 
proaches to  farm  policy  dating  at  least  to  the 
1930s  and  the  Roosevelt  Administration. 
Acreage  was  allotted  then  to  prevent  sur- 
pluses. Later  during  World  War  II.  and  again 
somewhat  during  the  Korean  War,  it  was 
opened  up  to  get  maximum  production.  But 
In  the  1950s  the  open  policies  of  Elsen- 
hower's Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Ezra  Taft 
Benson,  produced  huge  surpluses  and  ruin- 
ously low  prices.  The  Democrats  in  the  1960s 
tried  first  to  hold  down  the  explosive  pro- 
ductive potential  of  the  U.S.,  then  in  1966- 
67  to  release  it  to  prevent  world  hunger.  But 
that  release  came  Just  at  the  wrong  time — 
at  the  onset  of  Asia's  Green  Revolution — and 
it  was  based  on  the  prospects  of  the  U.S. 
charitably  feeding  the  world"s  developing 
nations. 

The  new  policy  is  more  realistic:  It  Is 
based  on  selling  for  cash  to  those  who  have 
the  money.  Russia  and  China  are  in.  India 
is  out. 

But  an  even  more  basic  change  Is  in- 
volved. This  time  we  would  not  be  so 
much  selling  grain  as  meat — In  the  sense 
that  the  grain  would  be  converted  Into 
meat — lor  countries  with  a  rising  standard 
of  living.  For  those  who  can't  yet  afford  meat 
but  need  protein,  there  are  soybeans. 

The  food  business  will,  of  course,  always 
be  cyclical.  What  this  means  is  that  If  the 
U.S.  wants  to  encourage  agricultural  ex- 
pansion as  a  means  of  earning  foreign  ex- 
change, it  will  have  to  protect  the  farmers 
against  undue  price  fluctuation.  As  granary 
to  the  world,  too,  the  U.S.  will  have  to  pro- 
tect its  customers  against  shortages  and 
wild  price  escalations.  One  way  to  do  this 
would  be  by  government  stockpiling  in  off 
years.  Another  way  might  be  to  try  working 
out  long-term  supply  contracts  by  which 
major  customers  might  agree  to  take  regular 
amounts — in  return  for  being  assured  of  a 
regular  supply.  Either  way,  the  Government 
is  In  the  business  of  holding  reserves  of  the 
major  commodities.  As  Senator  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  from  the  farming  state  of  Minne- 
sota put  It:  ""The  Government  must  share 
with  the  farmer  the  risks  associated  with 
these  market  uncertainties." 

who  is  helped? 

The  prospects  arising  from  all  this  for 
fertilizer,  herbicide,  pesticide  and  farm  ma- 
chinery are  glittering.  Dean  McKee,  econom- 
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1st  at  Deere  &  Co.,  points  out  that 
chlnery    now    takes    40%    of    the 
gross  dollar  vs.  30%  formerly;  with 
er's  dollar  growing  fast,  the 
considerable.  Hence  the  recent 
In  farm  machinery  stocks.    . 

Another  profound  change  will 
shipping  of  the  grain.  With 
production,  and  expanded  export 
the  movement  of  grain  from   th< 
out  to  the  ports  will  tend  more  to 
round  affair  than  the  peak-and 
ness  It  Is  now.  The  grain  dealers 
Ing  at  the  railroads  now  to  buy 
holding  hopper  cars,  and  the 
beginning  to  respond.  Reports 
qulst,  president  of  Pullman-; 
us.  the  covered  hopper  market 
We  expect  not  only  that  greater 
grain  will  be  shipped,  but  that  an 
percentage  of  it  will  travel  In 
cars." 

Ralph  Avery,  head  of  grain 
the    Burlington    Northern,    which 
out  $18  million  above  its  previous^ 
capital  budget  for  1,000  covered 
plains  some  of  the  economics, 
on  investment  on  Jumbo  covered 
be  over  30%  annually.  If  we  could 
anything  close  to  12  months  a 
Utopia."  As  It  Is,  grain  cars  work 
six  months  a  year,  which  is  hard 
in  the  grain  shipment  rush. 
Russian   purchases,    the   port   tie 
hurt  the  railroads,  too. 

What  about  the  American 
food  prices  up  some  30  7o   In  five 
meat  prices  up  15%  In  the  last  twc 
Is  hurting.  And  he's  mad.  At  eve 
Government.    The    sujjermarket 
processor.  But  the  fact  is  this: 
can't  respond  to  demand  the  way  i 
clothing  do.  This  is  especially  trvjp 
prices,  the  cause  of  most 
The  meat  bought  at  the  s 
started   its   production   cycle    19 
more  ago-^when  corn  was  sky- 
of  the  1970  corn  blight.  The  farm 
herds  down  and  paid  for  those 
did  feedi^he  meat-eater  pays  now 
reserve  bins  must  be  filled  and 
met  before  prices  fall  enough  to 
retail  prices.  In  fruits  and 
better    conditions    for    farm 
many  city   folk  support   also 
prices. 

But  then,  does  the  city-dweller 
a  migrant  worker's  poverty 
breakfast  grapefruit?   So   It  looks 
'til  next  year.  If  ever,  for  lower 
On  major  Items  like  meat  and 
Administration  Is  gambling  that 
start  down  as  the  new  acreage 
tracted  by  high  prices. 

Perhaps  the  rise  in  prices  will 
If  the  Nixon  gamble  works,  the 
people  will  never  again  know  foo<; 
as  they  have  had  In  recent 
because  the  Government  will  hav<! 
It  that  prices  stay  reasonably 
Burners  may  be   angry  at  high 
tintU   they  get  used  to  them, 
would  never  forgive  a  party  that 
them  to  expand  and  then  let 
collapse. 
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In  fact,  the  farmer  Is  not 
passive  element  In  all   this: 
vousness   on   their   part,' 
Brunthaver    of    Agriculture, 
phrey  says:   "The  Department  Is 
right  In  asking  for  more  productlo^ 
Department  Is  wrong  in  being  u 
Insure  that  farmer  against  risks 
sure    practically   everybody 
investing  In  Latin  America,  cost 
tracts  here  at  home.  Then  they 
poor  old  farmer  and  they  say 
marketplace.'  He  Isn't  big  enough.' 

But  what  Forbes  found  among 
Bloomlngton.  ni.   (see  p.  33)    wa# 
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vousness than  combatlveness.  Listen  to  Rich- 
ard Rayburn,  farmer:  "Agriculture  Is  the  na- 
tion's largest  business.  And  It  Is  the  largest 
single  user  of  steel.  Any  business  as  large  as 
that  deserves  more  consideration  than  the 
tinkering  being  done  to  It.  A  management 
decision  to  change  core  or  livestock  popula- 
tion by  5%  Is  a  major  management  decision. 
This  new  farm  program  Isn't  making  minor 
changes.  We  have  the  world's  lowest  cost  of 
food.  I  don't  think  anyone  would  consider 
such  a  strong  turnaround  In  any  other  in- 
dustry. It  wotild  be  like  taking  all  the  tariffs 
off  automobiles,  or  all  the  restraints  off  long- 
shoremen." He's  saying:  Sure,  we're  Itching 
to  expand,  but  don't  try  pushing  us  around. 


PLANT  CLOSINGS  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
MIGRATION  FROM  CITIES  RE- 
QUIRES NEW  FEDERAL  LEGISLA- 
TION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  James  V.  Stanton) 
Is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  vexing  problems 
facing  those  of  us  who  represent  urban 
areas  are  the  plant  closings  and  indus- 
trial migration  of  recent  years.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  misery  it  causes  to  the  fami- 
lies of  men  and  women  who  had  worked 
In  these  establishments,  this  migration 
raises  a  serious  question  as  to  the  eco- 
nomic viability  of  large  cities.  What  is  at 
issue  is  whether  in  the  coming  years  the 
city  will  be  able  to  provide  a  broad  range 
of  job  opportunities  to  those  who  inhabit 
it,  and  whether  through  a  healthy  local 
economy,  the  city  will  have  access  to  the 
tax  revenues  necessary  for  it  to  perform 
the  broad  range  of  services  its  citizens 
need  and  deserve.  Traditionally,  the 
Federal  Government  has  for  the  most 
part  shied  away  from  any  effort  to  en- 
courage industry  to  locate  in  one  area  or 
another.  But  I  believe  that  only  through 
the  commitment  of  Federal  resources  can 
this  dangerous  trend  be  halted,  and  so  I 
am  today  proposing  the  Urban  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1973,  a  piece  of  legislation 
which  addresses  itself  to  what  I  perceive 
to  be  the  most  important  causes  of  in- 
dustrial migration  from  the  cities. 

PLANT  closings:   IMMEDIATE  AND  LONG  RUN 
DIFFICtrLTIES 

Almost  without  exception,  the  large 
cities  of  this  country  have  over  the  past 
several  decades  seen  a  variety  of  their 
oldest  and  most  established  industries 
close  their  doors  and  move  to  new  quar- 
ters in  suburban  or  rural  areas.  Other 
industries,  finding  that  they  have  sud- 
denly fallen  far  behind  their  competi- 
tors, have  either  gone  out  of  business  or 
combined  with  a  national  company  that 
has  no  use  for  the  outmoded  facility. 

For  Cleveland,  our  Regional  Planning 
Commission  has  found  that  since  1963, 
69  major  manufacturing  firms,  defined 
as  those  emploj^ng  100  or  more  persons, 
have  either  closed  or  moved  from  the 
city,  these  firms  having  employed  over 
21,000  persons.  More  than  one-third  of 
this  loss  in  firms  and  in  employment  has 
taken  place  in  the  past  2  years.  Only  17 
of  the  69  businesses,  employing  4,000  per- 
sons, moved  to  another  location  within 
the  county,  and  so  for  the  most  part, 
these  were  a  complete  loss  to  the  metro- 


politan area.  The  Greater  Cleveland 
Growth  Association  has  stated  that,  in 
the  past  decade,  Cleveland  lost  655  com- 
panies of  all  sizes,  with  a  total  job  loss 
of  over  80,000.  Projecting  into  the  future, 
an  official  of  the  Regional  Planning  As- 
sociation has  estimated  that  by  1976,  an- 
other 5,000  jobs  may  be  lost. 

The  results  of  this  hardening  of  the 
industrial  arteries  are  always  the  same, 
and  each  case  has  its  share  of  horror 
stories.  A  man  in  his  late  fifties  has  not 
quite  worked  long  enough  to  qualify  for 
his  pension,  and  so  he  receives  zero  from 
the  fund.  A  young  family  Is  faced  with 
the  choice  of  uprooting  themselves  and 
following  the  company — at  a  loss  in  pay 
and  seniority — or  else  going  on  the  job 
market  again  to  see  if  new  employment 
can  be  found.  For  middle-aged  workers 
especially,  the  task  of  finding  a  new  job 
is  very  difficult. 

While  these  immediate  dislocations  are 
very  painful  and  difficult,  they  are  not 
the  full  extent  of  the  story.  Each  place  of 
business  is  a  vital  part  of  the  local  econ- 
omy, and  from  each  is  generated  many 
streams  of  economic  activity.  A  thriving 
factory  calls  upon  other  businesses  for 
marketing,  transportation,  supplies,  and 
other  services,  and  its  workers,  with  their 
paychecks,  create  a  further  demand  for 
goods  and  services.  Each  factory  lost  Is  a 
body  blow  to  the  local  economy,  and  no- 
where is  this  loss  more  deeply  felt  than 
In  our  efforts  to  reduce  unemplojrment. 
In  all  the  large  cities  today,  there  Is  a 
vast  number  of  people  who  seek  work,  but 
cannot  find  it.  My  own  city  of  Cleveland 
in  1971  had  an  average  imemployment 
rate  of  11.8  percent — the  highest  among 
the  20  largest  cities.  How  can  we  ever 
begin  to  reduce  unemplojmient  in  the 
cities  if  the  providers  of  employment — 
the  factories  and  other  places  of  busi- 
ness— are  moving  away? 

We  have  in  Cleveland  and  other  large 
cities  many  fine  vocational  education  and 
manpower  development  programs.  They 
achieve  their  Immediate  purpose  of  im- 
parting skills  in  the  machine  trades  and 
other  fields  to  young  people,  but  these 
programs  will  In  the  long  run  fail  if  the 
jobs  are  not  there.  Again  and  again  the 
Congress  has  expressed  its  commitment 
to  the  goal  of  providing  a  decent  job  for 
all  Americans.  To  achieve  this  goal,  we 
must  now  follow  through  on  our  original 
commitment  and  act  to  see  that  the  jobs 
will  be  where  the  people  are:  in  the  large 
cities. 

While  imemployment  In  the  cities  Is 
especially  serious,  industrial  migration 
has  contributed  to  other  urban  prob- 
lems. Tax  resources  have  been  eroded  to 
such  an  extent  that  we  last  year  had  no 
alternative  but  to  pass  legislation  giving 
cities  the  resources  to  finance  services 
that  they  traditlonaly  paid  for  out  of 
their  own  revenues.  School  districts  in 
many  of  the  large  cities  have  in  recent 
months  suffered  strikes  which  dramatize 
the  financial  plight  they  now  face.  Al- 
though tax  losses  are  difficult  to  estimate, 
one  official  of  the  city  of  Cleveland  has 
estimated  that  the  tax  loss  due  to  indus- 
trial migration  has  reached  an  annual 
rate  of  $4  million  a  year  for  the  city  and 
the  school  district  of  Cleveland. 
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Obviously,  this  problem  Is  not  merely 
of  local  concern,  but  of  national  concern 
as  well.  Urban  areas  in  all  parts  of  the 
Nation  have  common  disadvantages  from 
the  viewpoint  of  those  who  choose  sites 
for  industrial  location,  and  so  these  cities 
face  common  difficulties  in  retaining  In- 
dustry. Most  have  initiated  vigorous  pro- 
grams to  retain  and  expand  their  indus- 
trial base.  In  reviewing  these  local  pro- 
grams, I  find  that  they  are  lacking  not  in 
energy  or  imagination,  but,  as  in  other 
areas,  in  money.  Unlike  other  financial 
needs  however,  a  Federal  investment  here 
will  bring  Immediate  results  both  in  cre- 
ating more  jobs  and  in  making  the  city 
self-sustaining  to  a  larger  degree. 

As  the  vehicle  for  this  Investment,  I 
am  today  introducing  the  Urban  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1973.  This  legislation, 
which  was  drafted  with  the  assistance  of 
economic  development  officials  in  Cleve- 
land and  elsewhere,  envisions  the  estab- 
lishment within  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  of  a  two-pronged 
attack  on  the  causes  of  industrial  migra- 
tion. Large  cities  would  be  eligible  for 
grants  and  loans  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing land  banks,  and  businesses 
would  be  offered  long  term,  low-cost 
loans  for  the  development  of  facilities 
within  the  cities. 

First  among  the  needs  of  Industry  Is 
land.  A  growing  business  in  particular 
looks  for  land  on  which  to  expand,  and 
the  cost  of  land  in  the  city  Is  astronomi- 
cal. Land  is  in  short  supply,  and  that 
which  is  available  usually  has  some  type 
of  structure  on  it  which  must  be  demol- 
ished, adding  further  to  the  cost.  While 
in  the  city,  the  per-square-foot  cost  may 
be  $1.75,  $2,  or  more,  the  comparable  cost 
in  suburban  and  rural  areas  often  Is 
only  one-half,  or  one-quarter  of  this 
amount. 

Cities  have  attempted  to  meet  this 
problem  by  establishing  land  banks, 
through  which  the  city  purchases  land — 
usually  in  the  form  of  large  industrial 
parks — and  then  offers  the  land  to  indus- 
try at  a  competitive  rate.  But  most  cities 
In  their  present  financial  state  cannot 
possibly  afford  the  large  initial  invest- 
ment required,  and  neither  can  they  af- 
ford the  loss  Involved  in  purchasing  the 
land,  preparing  it.  and  then  selling  it  at  a 
rate  comparable  to  the  prices  outside  the 
city. 

Thus  the  Urban  Employment  Act  will 
offer,  for  the  first  time.  Federal  grants 
and  loans  for  the  establishment  of  land 
banks.  All  central  cities  of  100,000  or 
above  In  population  are  eligible  for  this 
assistance,  and  the  loans  can  cover  up  to 
90  percent  of  the  costs — Including  those 
incurred  in  purchasing  the  land  and  in 
making  It  suitable  for  Industrial  devel- 
opment— while  the  grants  may  cover  up 
to  25  percent  of  such  costs.  These  loans 
will  provide  a  ready  source  of  capital, 
and  the  grants  will  be  used  mainly  to 
make  up  any  financial  loss  which  the 
city  may  suffer  in  reselling  the  land.  Be- 
fore making  any  grant  or  loan,  the  Secre- 
tary must  make  a  determination  that  the 
land  being  purchased  is  suitable  for  In- 
dustrial development,  that  the  costs  in- 
curred by  the  city  are  reasonable,  and 
that  the  proposed  project  will  assist  in 


maintaining  or  creating  employment  op- 
portunities. An  authorization  of  $250  mil- 
lion a  year  for  the  next  5  years  Is  pro- 
vided. 

The  other  major  program  established 
imder  the  bill  would  provide  long-term, 
low  cost  loans  to  private  enterprise  for 
pxirpose  of  developing  Industrial  facili- 
ties within  the  city.  A  broad  range  of 
activities,  including  modernization  of 
equipment,  purchase  of  land,  the  build- 
ing of  new  structures,  or  the  improve- 
ment of  existing  ones,  would  be  eligible 
for  such  assistance.  These  loans  would 
be  for  up  to  90  percent  of  the  project 
cost.  Any  project  for  which  assistance 
Is  sought  must  be  located  within  the 
central  city,  must  assist  In  alleviating 
unemployment,  and  must  have  the  ap- 
proval of  the  local  economic  development 
agency — $250  million  per  year  for  the 
next  5  fiscal  years  is  authorized  for  this 
part  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  insuring  that  job  op- 
portunities exist  for  all  who  seek  em- 
ployment Is  one  of  the  most  important 
efforts  in  which  the  Congress  can  be  in- 
volved. As  Daniel  Moynlhan  has  said: 

In  America,  what  you  do  Is  what  you  are. 
To  do  little  is  to  be  little,  and  to  do  nothing, 
is  to  be  nothing. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  we  can  act  to  see 
that  all  those  in  the  city  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  become  "something."  This 
is  the  significance  of  the  legislation  I  pro- 
pose today,  and  so  I  urge  that  Congress 
consider  it,  and  act  upon  It. 


SOCIAL  SERVICES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 15,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  issued  proposed 
regulations  for  the  federally  assisted  so- 
cial services  program.  If  implemented, 
these  new  regulations  will  all  but  deci- 
mate nationwide  efforts  to  combat  wel- 
fare dependency  and  a  wide  range  of 
other  social  ills. 

HEW  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger  In- 
dicated recently  that  some  changes  will 
be  made  in  the  February  15  regulations 
but,  as  yet,  we  have  received  no  indica- 
tion that  any  extensive  revisions  are 
being  contemplated  by  Secretary  Wein- 
berger's department. 

Because  of  the  urgent  need  for  action 
on  this  matter,  74  House  Members  have 
asked  that  the  following  resolution  be 
considered  at  the  Wednesday,  March  21, 
meeting  of  the  Democratic  caucus : 

Proposed    RESOLtmoN    on    Social    Services 
Funding  for  Consideration  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucxts,  March  21,  1973 
Whereas,  pursuant  to  the  authority  con- 
tained In  "ntles  I.  X,  XIV.  XVI  and  IVa  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  programs  of  social 
services  have   been   Initiated   by  state   and 
local  governments  which  have  provided  sub- 
stantial assistance  to  the  disadvantaged  and 
have  enabled  large   numbers  of  citizens  to 
successfully  remain  off  the  public  assistance 
roles  and. 

Whereas,  In  the  92nd  Congress  a  ceUlng  of 
S2.5  billion  was  Imposed  upon  federal  reim- 
bursement to  the  states  and  territories  for 
such  social  service  programs  and. 


Whereas,  at  the  same  time  a  formula  for 
apportionment  of  said  sum  among  the  states 
and  territories  was  established  which  fiXCs 
the  sums  to  which  each  state  is  entitled, 
and 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  has  now  proposed  new, 
restrictive  regrulatlons  which  would  destroy 
many  useful  programs  of  social  services  an-J 
would  sharply  reduce  the  effectiveness  of 
others,  and  would  shift  substantial  financial 
burdens  to  state  and  local  governments,  and 

Whereas,  the  President  has  urged  that  Con- 
gress provide  greater  decision-making  to 
state  and  local  governments  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  federal  funds 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  L)em- 
ocratlc  Caucus  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
is  respectfully  requested  to  promptly  report 
to  the  floor  legislation  necessary  to  enable 
state  and  local  governments  to  continue  ex- 
isting programs  of  social  services  subject 
only  to  the  limitations  expressly  enacted  In 
the  92nd  Congress. 

List  of  Supporting  Members 

Bella  Abzug,  Joseph  Addabbo,  Olenn 
Anderson,  Herman  Badlllo.  Lee  Hamilton, 
Yyvonne  Burke,  Philip  Burton,  Shirley  Chls- 
holm,  William  Clay,  John  Conyers. 

James  C.  Corman,  John  Culver,  Ronald 
Dellums.  Ron  de  Lugo.  Charles  C.  Dlggs, 
Robert  P.  Drlnan,  Don  Edward,  Joshua  EU- 
berg,  Dante  B.  Pascell,  WUUam  Ford. 

Walter  Pauntroy,  DontUd  Praser,  Julia  Han- 
sen, Michael  Harrington,  Augustus  Hawkins, 
Ken  Hechler,  Henry  Helstoskl,  James  Howard, 
Robert  Kastenmeler.  Edward  Koch. 

Robert  Leggett.  Torbert  Macdonald,  Lloyd 
Meeds,  Ralph  Metcalfe,  Jonathan  Bingham, 
John  Brademas,  George  Brown.  Parren 
Mitchell,  John  Moakley,  WUUam  Moorhead. 

Morgan  Murphy,  Lucien  Nedzl,  Claude  Pep- 
per, Bertram  Podell,  Melvln  Price,  Charles 
Bangel,  Thomas  Rees,  Ogden  Reld,  Donald 
Riegle,  Peter  Rodlno. 

Fred  Rooney,  Edward  Roybal,  Patricia 
Schroeder,  John  Selberllng,  Portney  Stark, 
Louis  Stokes,  W.  S.  Stuckey.  James  Syming- 
ton, Frank  Thompson,  Robert  Tleman. 

Lionel  Van  Deerlln,  Lester  Wolff,  Andrew 
Young,  Jerry  Waldle,  John  Moss,  Thomas 
Ashley,  Henry  Gonzalez,  John  Dent,  Antonio 
Won  Pat,  Spark  Matsunaga.  Brock  Adams. 
B.  F.  Slsk,  Don  Rostenkowskl. 

The  American  Public  Welfare  Associa- 
tion has  estimated  that  3.8  million  peo- 
ple currently  receiving  federally  aided 
social  services  will  be  deprived  of  these 
services  if  the  regulations  are  adopted. 
At  the  same  time.  States  will  lose  more 
than  $1  million  in  Federal  aid  annually 
or  40  percent  of  the  aid  they  are  entitled 
to  under  the  social  services  provisions  of 
the  1972  Revenue  Sharing  Act,  Public 
Law  92-512. 

A  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  impact 
of  the  regulations  is  provided  in  the  fol- 
lowing staff  memorandum  prepared  by 
the  APWA: 

American    Public    Welfare    Associatiok— 
Memorandum 

March  9,  1973. 
To:  Guy  R.  Justis. 
Prom:  Jack  Hilard,  Jr. 

Subject:  Analysis  and  Observations — Ques- 
tions— Questionnaire  on  Impact  of  Pro- 
posed HEW  Social  Services  Regulations. 

We  have  received  as  of  this  date  partially 
or  fully  competed  Questionnaires  from  33 
states.  Although  this  only  represents  ap- 
proximately 65%  of  the  states,  these  33  re- 
porting states  utilize  approximately  73%  of 
the  federal  money  for  Social  Services  and 
likewise  represent  approximately  73 't^  of  the 
population  served  by  these  programs. 

On  the  basis  of  the  date  avkllAble  tuA  the 
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projections  for  the  other  states  net  report- 
ing, we  are  making  the  following  observa- 
tions about  the  overall  fiscal  and  p  iople  Im- 
pact: 

1.  FY  1973 — FOURTH  QXTARTER  (  APRIl|-JTJNE  ) 

33  States 
1.092.250  people:  $197,934,630. 

All  States  {projected) 
1.496.232  people:  $271,141,959. 

2.    FT    1974 — ANNUAL 

33  States 
2.798,038  people:  $774,119,705. 

All  States  (projected) 
3.832.929  people:  $1,060,437,951. 
3.  Both  of  the  Fiscal  Impacts  toi  FY  1973 
(4th  Quarter)  and  FY  1974  seem  td  Indicate 
slightly  more  than  1  billion  dollar  i  will  not 
be  available  to  states  for  social  se:  vice  pro- 
grams.   (1974  FT  projected  for  al|  states = 


(a)  Arkansas. 

(b)  Colorado.. 

(c)  Georgia... 

(d)  Iowa 
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8.  The  toUl  Impact  by  dollars 
are   probably    the   most   accurate 
that  can  be  derived.  If  anything 
sent   a   slightly   conservative   amotint 
Is  due  to  the  Inability  of  several 
provide  unduplicated  totals.  When 
curred,  the  figures  were  used  from  1 
est    single    impact    Provision    (us^ially 
Definition    of    Potential   Reclpien 
assumption  that  the  same  people 
lars  would  be  reported  under  the  ' 
visions. 

9.  The  categorical  data  Is  Incomplete 
states  did  not  report  by  category 
and  dollars,  and  others  did  not 
unduplicated    count.    Therefore, 
figures  for  the   categories  are 
states  that  reported  them  separatel  y 
It  should  be  prefaced  with  a  quallfjlng 
ment.  I.e.,  "At  least  1,068,025  peopls 
lies  win  be  deprived  of  social  ser -'-'- 
as  a  direct  result  or  the  HEW  pr 
latlons,"    or    more    than    150.000 
disabled  Individuals  will  not  receive 
services  In  1974  as  a  result  of  the 
posed  regulations. 
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The  Department  of  Health 
and  Welfare  has  received 
ments  on  the  proposed 
a  vast  number  of  individuals 
nizations — 10,000  at  last  coimt 

One  of  the  national  organiza(tlons 
pressing  concern  about  the 
was  the  AFL-CIO.  The  following 
release  from  the  AFL-CIO  contains 
text  of  president  George  Meany 
to  HEW  Secretary  Weinberger 
News  From  the  AFL-CIC  i 

AFL-CIO  President  George  Mear  y 
Istered  sharp  objections  to  propo^d 
social   service  regulations  publl.-^ 
February  16  Federal  Register. 

Meany  detailed  his  objections 
to  HEW  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger 
March  7  that  was  released  today, 
the    regulations    "vffitild    effectiv 
the  Congressional  Intent  of  over  a 
alleviate  the  social  and   physical 
lead  people  Into  poverty." 

He  urged  Wemberger  to  withdraw 
posed  regulations  and  recommen<  ed 
proposals  be  "designed  to  assure  a4equate 
nancing  for  day  care  and  other 
Ices  permitting  pr'vate,  state  and 
Federal  cooperation  on  a  practica; 
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$1,060,437,951;  and  1973  FT  (4th  Quarter) 
projected  for  all  states  of  $271,141,969  x  4= 
$1,084,467,836. 

4.  Assuming  the  celling  of  $2.5  bUlion  as 
the  maximum  federal  expenditure,  and  using 
the  projected  fiscal  impact  amounts,  the 
annual  federal  matching  money  would  not  be 
greater  than  $1.4-1.5  billion. 

5.  The  1973  FT  expenditures  would  prob- 
ably exceed  this  expenditure  level,  due  to 
the  hold-harmless  provision  for  the  1st  quar- 
ter of  the  fiscal  year. 

6.  If  the  regulations  are  Implemented  as 
proposed,  the  FT  1974  expenditure  will  prob- 
ably not  exceed  the  $1.4-1.5  billion  level. 
(This  would  represent  less  expenditure  of 
federal  dollars  than  the  Total  Used  in  FT 
1972  of  $1.71  billion.) 

7.  The  pattern  of  reducing  federal  match- 
ing funds  to  the  FT  1972  level  Is  Illustrated 
further  by  some  specific  state  Impact  exam- 
ples: 


We  are  equally  opposed  to  the  proposed 
regulations  which  would : 

(1)  Eliminate  day  care  as  a  mandated 
service. 

(2)  Impose  stringent  restrictions  on  a 
state's  ability  to  purchase  service  from  an- 
other public  or  private  agency. 

(4)  Threaten  the  existence  of  currently 
operating  community-controlled  day  care 
programs  by  providing  Federal  funds  only 
for  state  and  local  agencies  which  are  not 
required  to  have  any  parent  participation. 

We  urge  you  to  withdraw  these  regulations, 
and  strongly  recommend  that  any  future  reg- 
ulations in  this  area  be  designed  to  assure 
adequate  financing  for  day  care  and  other 
needed  services  permitting  private,  state 
and  local,  and  Federal  cooperation  on  a  prac- 
tical basis. 


Actual 

fiscal    year 

1972 


Estimate  for 

fiscal  year 

1973 


Estimate 

impact. 

fiscal  vear 

1974 


Revised 
estimate 


3,  273, 092  10,  SOO,  000 

18. 908.  219  24,  097,  000 

32.  415,  041  57,  524.  260 

9.536,046  13,500,000 


7,  000. 000  3,  500, 000 

8. 040.  703  16, 056,  297 

19.  000,  000  38.  524,  260 

3, 106.  324  10,  393, 676 
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The  text  of  Meany's  letter  follows : 

The  AFL-CIO  strongly  objects  to  the  Social 
Service  Regulations  appearing  In  the  Federal 
Register  on  February  16,  1973.  They  would 
deny  to  large  numbers  of  disadvantaged  peo- 
ple needed  services  such  as  day  care;  prohibit 
private  contributions  as  matching  funds  for 
Federally  financed  programs;  significantly 
cut  back  on  the  scope  of  available  services; 
hamstring  the  states  by  burdensome  and  un- 
necessary documentation  and  record-keeping 
procedures  and,  perhaps  worst  oi  all,  elimi- 
nate the  responsibility  of  states  to  meet  Fed- 
eral standards  for  the  care  of  children. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  long  supported  the  use 
of  Federal  funds  to  encourage  states  to  pro- 
vide the  rehabilitation  and  preventive  serv- 
ices necessary  to  reduce  dependency.  Imple- 
mentation of  the  proposed  regulations  would 
effectively  reverse  the  Congressional  Intent 
of  over  a  decade  to  alleviate  the  social  and 
physical  Ills  which  lead  people  Into  poverty. 

The  most  shocking  regulation  Is  the  one 
which  removes  any  Federal  responsibility 
over  day  care  standards.  Both  In  1971  and 
1972  we  voiced  our  objections  to  the  DHEW's 
attempts  to  weaken  the  1968  Federal  Inter- 
agency Day  Care  Requirements.  Instead  of 
strengthening  the  requirements,  the  pro- 
posed regulations  would  completely  elimi- 
nate them  Just  as  the  Department  is  com- 
pleting a  two-year  study  of  how  best  to  im- 
prove them.  We  urge  the  issuance  of  ade- 
quate day  care  standards,  based  on  the  De- 
partment's study,  as  soon  as  possible. 

We  are  completely  opposed  to  the  proposed 
regulations  which  would  deny  all  services  to 
the  working  poor.  The  proposed  regulations 
will  severely  limit  the  availability  of  day 
care  and  other  services  by  sharply  narrow- 
ing the  eligibility  requirements.  The  new 
level  of  income  at  which  people  will  no  longer 
be  eligible  for  these  services  Is.  In  most 
states,  far  lower  than  the  poverty  level.  This 
will  mean  that  large  numbers  of  low  Income 
families  will  be  completely  shut  out  from 
Federally  assisted  day  care  and  other  pro- 
grams. 

We  particularly  object  to  the  proposed 
regulation  which  eliminates  private  dona- 
tions as  a  source  of  state  matching  funds 
for  Federally  financed  programs.  This  change 
would  seriously  undermine  the  excellent  pri- 
vate-public partnership  approach  to  the 
solution  of  human  problems  and  is  certainly 
In  confilct  with  the  Administration's  pro- 
fessed reliance  on  the  voluntary  sector. 


THE  ROLE  OF  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  McFall)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Chicago 
recently  played  host  to  a  regional  meet- 
ing of  Time,  Inc.'s  50th  Anniversary  Edi- 
torial Project,  "The  Role  of  Congress." 
Charles  O.  Jones,  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  calls  upon  the  press  to  play 
a  larger  role  in  focusing  attention  on 
the  Congress,  rather  than  excluding  It 
from  coverage  in  favor  of  the  President 
and  his  entourage.  Jones  emphasizes 
that  Congress  is  not  a  side  show  and 
that  it  should  be  center  stage  in  na- 
tional politics.  He  suggests  increasing 
the  visibility  of  party  leaders,  and  giv- 
ing them  more  control  of  the  legislative 
process.  The  professor  also  offers  good 
suggestions  to  the  press  on  how  to  assist 
in  the  "revitalization"  of  Congress. 
Henry  A.  Grunwald,  managing  editor  of 
Time,  Inc..  was  the  moderator.  I  include 
the  address  and  panel  discussion  in  the 

Record. 

The  Role  of  Congress 

Mr.  Orunwald.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
distinguished  guests:  My  name  is  Henry 
Grunwald.  I  am  Managing  Editor  of  Time, 
and  I  am  your  host  today. 

Before  I  go  any  further.  I  have  the  great 
pletisure  of  being  able  to  present  to  you  a 
gentleman  who  has  very  graciously  agreed 
to  say  a  few  words  of  welcome,  the  Gov- 
ernor-Elect of  Illinois,  Dan  Walker.  I  am 
sure  that  I  do  not  have  to  provide  any  de- 
tails In  Introducing  Mr.  Walker  to  this  audi- 
ence. You  are  very  familiar  with  him. 

I  would  like  to  say  one  word  about  his 
biography;  a  fact,  frankly,  that  I  had  not 
been  familiar  with,  one  that  startled  me.  Dan 
Walker,  once  upon  a  time,  went  to  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis,  and  I  could  not  help 
wonder  what  would  have  happened  if  he  had 
decided  to  make  the  Navy  his  career.  It 
appears  to  me  that  if.  In  the  months  ahead, 
the  office  of  Governor  of  Illinois  should  prove 
troublesome  to  you.  sir.  you  might  take 
comfort  from  the  fact  that  Admiral  Zum- 
walt's  Job  will  be  even  tougher.  Ladles  and 
gentlemen,  the  Governor-Elect. 

Mr.  Walker.  Thank  you  very  kindly.  Mr. 
Grunwald. 

It  Is  a  real  pleasure  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  welcome  you  here  today.  We  in 
Chicago  and  In  Illinois  are  very  grateful  to 
Time  Inc.  for  choosing  us  as  a  place  to  help 
mark  the  50th  anniversary  of  TIME  maga- 
zine. That  organization  and  that  magazine, 
as  everybody  here  knows,  has  distinguished 
Itself  not  only  by  its  news  coverage,  but  also 
for  sponsoring  and  participating  in  educa- 
tional events  like  this  one. 

I,  for  one,  believe  that  more  enterprises. 
Including    corporate    enterprises,    ought    to 
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consider  even  further  than  they  are  doing 
now  what  they  can  contribute  to  the  com- 
munities In  which  they  operate.  One  of  the 
pressing  needs  In  this  country  Is  for  people 
in  business  to  think  about  what  they  can 
contribute,  not  Just  what  they  can  earn. 
More  and  more,  when  I  view  the  very  difficult 
tasks  that  I  have  lying  ahead  of  me,  I  recall 
John  Kennedy's  Inaugural  Address,  when  he 
said  those  famous  words:  "Ask  not  what  your 
country  can  do  for  you.  Ask  what  you  can  do 
for  your  country." 

If  that  was  an  appropriate  remark,  and 
I  believe  It  was,  in  19C1.  then  it  Is  even  more 
appropriate  today.  There  are  a  lot  of  people 
who  feel  very  disenchanted  with  our  Govern- 
ment. There  Is  a  very  deep  feeling,  and  the 
word  has  been  used  repeatedly,  of  alienation 
on  the  part  of  the  public  toward  our  Insti- 
tutions of  government.  I  think  this  Is  some- 
thing that  obviously  has  to  disturb  and  con- 
cern all  of  us.  whether  we  are  involved  in 
the  Executive  Branch,  the  Legislative  Branch 
of  Government,  or  whether  we  are  Just  view- 
ing it  as  interested  citizens. 

As  the  panelists  discuss  today  the  proper 
balance  between  the  Executive  Branch  and 
the  Legislative  Branch  of  Government,  I 
would  hope  that  you  would  find  a  way  to 
consider  this  sweeping  alienation,  to  see  If 
that  kind  of  balance  can  have  some  Impact 
on  that  problem.  And  I  would  hope  that  all 
of  you  would  agree  with  me  that  the  kind  of 
alienation  we  are  observing  across  the  nation 
Is  a  very  ominous  factor  In  a  democracy. 

But  I  hasten  to  say  that  the  topic  and  the 
discussion  are  yours  for  today.  I  Just  want 
to  venture  this  comment:  please,  panelists, 
leave  some  powers  to  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Government. 

I  am  here  to  welcome  you.  and  I  do  that 
warmly.  Ours  Is  the  heartland  state  of  the 
nation.  Illinois  contains,  right  within  Its 
borders,  much  of  the  diversity  that,  as  TIME 
magazine  has  frequently  pointed  out  over  the 
years.  Is  the  very  essence  of  our  nation  of 
America.  Illinois  salutes  Time  on  its  50th  an- 
niversary, and  I  thank  each  and  every  one 
of  you  for  participating  here  today. 

Mr.  Grunwald.  Thank  you  for  your  very 
generous  and  warm  Introduction. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  explain 
Just  why  we  are  here.  As  Mr.  Walker  has 
mentioned,  of  course,  this  Is  In  a  sense  a 
birthday  party,  and  It  Is  one  of  a  series  of 
functions  that  we  are  holding  to  mark  the 
50th  anniversary  of  TIME  magazine  and  our 
parent  company.  Time  Inc.  Some  of  you  may 
feel  that  this  Is  a  somewhat  odd  way  to  have 
a  birthday  party,  to  meet  relatively  early  In 
the  morning  and  talk  about  a  serious  subject 
like  Congress.  More  conventionally,  a  birth- 
day celebration  should  consist  of  champagne 
toasts,  song,  dance,  and  above  all,  congratu- 
lations. 

We  are  not  against  any  of  this  In  its 
proper  place,  because  my  colleagues  and  I 
are  admittedly  proud  and  happy  that  what 
our  founder,  Henry  Luce,  used  to  call  "this 
little  magazine  with  the  red  border"  has 
reached  the  half-century  mark,  and  I  must 
say  that  as  I  contemplate  the  national  bi- 
centenary approaching.  It  Is  rather  awesome 
to  contemplate  that  we  have,  as  a  magazine, 
been  on  this  scene  for  fully  one-quarter  of 
our  country's  history. 

I  am  also  somewhat  overcome  when  I  con- 
template this  extraordinary  century  that  we 
have  lived  through,  and  how  much  of  It 
our  magazine  was  fortunate  enough  to  he 
able  to  witness  and  to  report,  and  perhaps  in 
a  small  way  Influence.  We  are  proud  that  we 
have  been  able  to  help  Inform  the  American 
public  and  sometimes,  I  assume,  to  amuse 
It  and  occasionally  even  to  annoy  or  provoke 
It.  And  we  are  pleased  that  we  have  been  able 
to  contribute  at  least  a  few  new  forms  to 
American  Journalism. 

However,  having  said  all  that,  we  still 
do  not  really  feel  In  the  mood  for  self-con- 
gratulation. We  would  rather  celebrate   by 


doing  something  useful  and  by  performing  a 
public  service. 

It  was  with  this  In  mind  that  Hedley  Dono- 
van, the  EdItor-ln-Chlef  of  all  of  our  publi- 
cations, gave  us  a  rather  large  assignment, 
which  was  to  try  to  bring  back  to  public  view 
the  vital  importance  the  role  Congress  must 
play  In  the  proper  functioning  of  our  Govern- 
ment. And  If  you  agree  with  me  that  the 
hopes  not  only  of  our  own  people  but  also  a 
great  part  of  the  world  stUl  hang  on  the  right 
and  proper  function  of  that  Government, 
then  surely  our  assignment  Is  well  worth  the 
effort,  and  your  cooperation  Is  particularly 
welcome  and  necessary. 

There  are  many  other  problems  besides 
Congress  on  the  national  agenda.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  none  of  them  stand  a  decent 
chance  of  solution  unless  Congress  can  play 
Its  proper  part. 

What  has  happened  In  the  last  few  years 
Is  really  a  profound  shift  In  the  balance  of 
American  Government.  Throughout  the  19th 
century  we  had  what  Woodrow  Wilson  called 
congressional  Government.  Congress  Initiated 
legislation,  formulated  policy,  and  the  Presi- 
deni  either  approved  or  vetoed  It.  Today  we 
have  almost  an  exactly  reverse  situation, 
where  the  President  initiates  legislation  and 
formulates  national  policy,  and  Congress 
usually  Just  modifies,  approves  or  rejects  it. 

I  would  like  to  add  hastily  that  this  did 
not  happen  because  of  a  series  of  power-mad 
men  In  tne  White  House.  It  happened  because 
of  some  really  very  complex  and  staggering 
historic  forces.  Not  did  It  happen  because 
of  any  one  Individual.  We  are  not  taking  aim 
at  any  particular  President.  In  fact,  we  hope 
that  President  Nixon  who,  after  all.  Is  a 
lawyer,  a  strict  constructionist  and  a  former 
member  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  may  take 
an  interest  In  these  proceedings  at  some 
point. 

Most  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  excellent 
working  paper  prepared  for  this  session  by 
Professor  Charles  Jones,  from  whom  we  shall 
hear  In  Just  a  few  moments.  In  that  paper 
Professor  Jones  calls  on  the  press  to  play  a 
mucn  larger  part  In  drawing  attention  to 
Congress  and  {lerhaps  to  pay  a  little  less  at- 
tention to  what  he  calls  the  "President  and 
his  court."  Tou  may  have  noted  In  that  paper 
that  Professor  Jones  chides  us  Journalists 
because  we  apparently  were  unable  to  come 
up  with  a  better  sex  symbol  in  national  poli- 
tics than  Henry  Kissinger.  Professor  Jones  ob- 
serves that  no  matter  how  unglamorous 
members  of  Congress  may  be,  some  surely 
have  more  sex  appeal  than  Dr.  Kissinger. 

Tou  see.  the  point  Is  that  as  Kissinger  has 
himself  observed  on  many  occasions,  "power 
is  a  great  aphrodisiac."  He  has  also  ruefully 
predicted  that  all  those  luscious  young  things 
he  Is  always  seen  with  around  the  world  will 
stay  Interested  In  him  only  as  long  as  he 
holds  power. 

This  observation  may  seem  frivolous  to  you 
and  not  quite  pertinent,  although  I  submit 
that  It  Is,  because  even  on  a  far  more  serious 
level,  power  Is  the  Issue,  the  tremendous  ap- 
peal that  presidential  power  exerts  on  the 
country  and  even  the  power  held  by  those 
In  the  President's  orbit.  To  see  congressional 
power  and  presidential  power  In  perspectl.e 
and  p)€rhaps  to  help  redress  the  balance  be- 
tween them.  Professor  Jones  calls  on  the 
press  and  the  public  together  to  take  the  ini- 
tiative, and  that  Is  precisely  what  we  hope  to 
do  here  today.  With  your  help,  we  hope  to  do 
our  share  In  rescuing  Congress  from  any- 
thing like  becoming  the  forgotten  branch,  to 
make  Its  remarkable  and  unique  responsi- 
bilities better  understood,  and  to  perhaps 
sketch  out.  If  we  can,  a  few  possible  solutions 
to  Its  problems. 

Now,  may  I  Introduce  our  first  speaker, 
Professor  Jones.  In  any  list  of  congressional 
scholars,  he  surely  stands  at  the  very  top. 
Tou  have  before  you  a  small  booklet  that 
gives  the  credentials  of  our  speakers,  and  you 
will  see  from  it  that  Professor  Jones  has  at- 


tended an  extraordinarily  interesting  group 
of  schools  and  that  he  has  written  widely  on 
Congress.  He  happens  to  be  at  work  at  the 
moment  on  a  book  about  air  pollution,  which 
seems  to  be  somewhat  out  of  his  field,  but 
then  maybe  it  Is  not.  P*rofessor  Jones  cer- 
tainly Is  one  Intellectual  who  does  under- 
stand Congress.  Gentlemen  and  ladies.  Pro- 
fessor Jones. 

Dr.  Jones.  While  I  am  pleased  to  be  at  this 
distinguished  gathering.  I  confess  I  have 
found  my  assignment  somewhat  frustrating. 
First,  I  was  charged  to  discuss  congressional 
leadership  and  proposed  reforms.  Well,  I  have 
a  confession  to  make  to  you.  I  was  bom  and 
raised  In  South  Dakota,  and  there  is  a  lot  of 
evidence  to  suggest  that  this  Is  not  the  year 
for  anyone  from  South  Dakota  to  be  rec- 
ommending change — even  those  of  us  who 
stayed  in  teaching. 

A  second  frustration,  is  the  Congress  Is 
Just  a  damn  difficult  thing  to  describe  and 
analyze.  As  the  most  democratic,  represent- 
ative, and  powerful  legislative  body  In  the 
world.  It  Is  basically  an  untidy  set  of  In- 
stitutions. And  when  we  go  about  changing 
Congress  we  are  faced  with  the  difficult 
challenge  of  trying  to  Improve  Its  capabilities 
without  destroying  Its  functions. 

Let  me  say  a  bit  more  about  the  second 
frustration  because  It  Is  central  to  what  I 
state  In  my  written  paper.  I  once  para- 
phrased Pogo  for  a  title  of  an  essay  on  Con- 
gress: "We  have  met  the  Congress  and  they 
Is  us."  I  like  that  because  it  emphasizes  the 
representational  suspects  of  Congress,  sug- 
gesting that  whatever  Is  wrong  with  Congress 
may  also  reflect  Ills  In  the  society.  It  also 
provides  a  standard  for  evaluating  Congress 
and  what  It  does.  Congress  should  be  "us" 
does  not  mean  that  It  can  resolve  all  the 
Issues,  any  more  than  you  and  I  can  re- 
solve all  the  Issues  that  might  divide  us.  We 
must  be  super-careful,  then,  not  to  base 
change  simply  on  what  one  group  In  socletj 
may  want  at  any  one  particular  time. 

So  let's  emphasize  right  off  that  Congress 
Is  not  some  side  show.  It  is  and  should  be 
center  stage  In  national  politics.  Continuing 
the  theatrical  analogy  at  this  point  requires 
the  Imagery  of  a  fantastic  number  of  cues 
coming  from  the  wings.  It  Is  almost  as  though 
a  hundred  dress  rehearsals  for  the  same  play 
were  occurring  at  once,  with  curtain  time 
Imminent. 

All  this  describes  Congress  pretty  much  as 
a  mess,  and  I  can  understand  why  some  peo- 
ple do  not  want  to  become  Involved.  It  Is 
easy  to  throw  up  your  hands  and/or  make 
fun  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  Lots  of  people  do 
Just  that.  But  let  me  say  this — those  who  do 
are  really  making  light  of  themselves,  the 
nation,  and  Its  problems.  For  Congress  Is  an 
editorial  on  us;  It  Is  social  commentary;  it 
Is  a  mirror  with  considerably  less  distortion 
than  most  of  those  we  stare  Into. 

I  accept  representation  as  an  Important 
function  of  Congress  and  I  don't  want  It 
destroyed  in  the  name  of  efficiency.  But  I 
do  want  Congress  to  be  more  effective.  And 
I  want  that  because  I  believe  in  a  strong 
legislature.  For  example,  when  a  presiden- 
tial landslide  occurs,  I  don't  want  to  be 
forced  to  depend  upon  the  humility  of  the 
President  as  a  chck  on  Executive  power — 
whether  that  President  be  Richard  M.  Nixon 
or  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  I  am  non-partisan  in 
my  support  of  legislative  power  vis-a-vis  the 
Executive. 

How  can  Congress  become  more  effective? 
Surely  much  depends  on  leadership.  Presently 
Congressional  leadership  Is  diffused  among 
conunlttee  and  sub-committee  chairmen,  and 
party  leaders. 

Strengthening  party  le.^ders — Increasing 
their  visibility  and  providing  them  with  more 
control  of  the  legislative  process — Is  one  way 
to  Improve  the  effectiveness  of  Congress,  in 
my  view.  I  draw  from  Woodrow  Wilson's 
classic  treatise.  Congressional  Government. 
for  the  title  of  my  paper.  "Somebody  must  be 
trusted."  Wilson  said,  "In  order  that  when 
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things  go  wrong  It  tnay  be  quit)  plain  who 
should  be  punished."  Party  leaders  In  Con- 
gress presently  don't  have  enough  authority 
for  us  to  hold  them  accountable  for  what 
goes  on  there.  It  Is  not  simply  »  matter  of 
the  current  stable  of  party  leaders — though 
I  count  them  all  quite  weak,  s.nd  I  think 
history  will  sustain  that  assessment.  It  is  also 
a  matter  of  what  they  can  do  In  the  present 
mode  of  accountability. 

Now,  In  my  paper  I  suggest  sdme  changes 
In  Congress  Itself  that  may  strer  gthen  party 
leaders.  But  I  caution  that  all  reform  pro- 
posals must  be  evaluated  by  a  test  of  political 
feasibility  since  one  of  the  sti^rk  realities 
Is  that  "Congress  may  change,  bi  it  It  reforms 
Itself." 

I  also  suggest  a  number  of  changes  outside 
Congress,  particularly  In  coveragf  by  the  me- 
dia. As  Morris  Udall  has  said  In  his  most 
recent  book,  Education  o/  a  Congressman. 
"Congress  will  never  reform  Ittelf  through 
Internal  pressures  alone." 

Party  leaders  need  attention  ind  support 
among  the  public  as  a  source  o1  power  with 
their  colleagues.  Some  leaders  ha  ve  been  able 
to  attain  this  by  sheer  power  ol  personality 
and  skill — for  example,  Everett  M.  Dlrksen, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  Sam  Riybum.  The 
current  group  has  not  been  so  lortunate. 

I  hope  the  media  can  be  persuaded  to 
expand  positive  coverage  of  CoEgress.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  already  lndlca:ed  that  he 
plans  no  dramatic  new  progiams.  Thus, 
It  seems  to  be  a  good  time  for  the  media  to 
focus  on  Congress.  A  period  cf  consolida- 
tion Is  the  perfect  time  to  analyze  the  role 
of  Congress  as  a  prelude  to  li  creasing  Its 
effectiveness. 

In  reflecting  on  the  qualities  ( >t  the  model 
congressional  party  leaders.  I  finally  settled 
on  what  I  might  call  the  "Intel!  Igent  parti- 
san." By  that  I  mean  a  person  w  lo  combines 
conviction,  common  sense  and  ability.  In  my 
Judgment  such  men  as  Robert  A .  Taft,  Lyn- 
don B  Johnson,  Oscar  W.  Underwaod,  Thomas 
B.  Reed,  among  others,  fit  the  laodel  of  the 
"Intelligent  partlssm."  And  In  preparing  for 
this  meeting  I  reread  sections  ot  William  A. 
Robinson's  biography  of  Speakei'  Reed — cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  Intelligent  of  partisans 
to  lead  the  House  of  Representatives.  Reed 
assumed  the  sp>eakershtp  In  18(9  at  a  time 
when  the  House  of  Representatl  ^es  htid  very 
nearly  ceased  to  function  due  t)  procedural 
tie-ups.  He  took  charge  of  the  chamber  and 
calmly  enforced  procedures  deslg  ned  to  move 
It  off  dead  center. 

Later  he  modestly  reflected:  "Oreat  events 
do  turn  upon  one  man.  The  Hoijse  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  ready  and  ripe  for  change, 
and  the  people  stood  ready  to  aj  prove.  What 
all  the  world  wanted  was  easy  to  do." 

I  believe  a  similar  opportunity  aaay  be  upon 
us.  But  those  In  Congress  who  vant  change 
need  support  from  those  outske  who  have 
studied  history  enough  to  know  that  If  the 
legislature  falls,  democracy  falU. 

Thank  you. 


CONGRESS  HAS  THE  POW]  31.  DO  WE 
HAVE  THE  WILL  TO  CONTROL 
FEDERAL  SPENDING? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  KSmp)  Is  rec- 
ognlzed  for  30  minutes.  i 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  jl  have  re- 
quested a  special  order  today  and  have 
asked  several  of  my  colleagjies  to  join 
me  in  special  orders  to  drannatize  the 
importance  of  the  primary  issue  before 
this  Congress:  That  Is  controlFof  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  No  issue  affects  more  Amer- 
icans than  the  manner  In  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  spends  tax  (Jollars.  The 
onus  of  responsibility  for  facing  fiscal 
reality  is  upon  each  of  us.  1 1  Lm  grateful 


that  my  colleagues  are  willing  to  partici- 
pate in  this  effort  to  serve  notice  to 
other  Members  of  Congress  and  to  the 
American  people,  that  the  dual  plagues  of 
higher  taxes  and  inflation  are  not  in- 
evitable. 

During  recent  weeks  the  furor  has 
mounted  over  the  administration's  pro- 
posed budget,  with  its  proponents  de- 
scribing it  as  a  responsible  and  necessary 
effort  to  combat  higher  taxes  and  infla- 
tion and  its  critics  citing  it  as  an  abject 
and  callous  disregard  of  Federal  respon- 
sibility. In  Congress  the  debate  has  often 
involved  concern  over  supposed  "usurpa- 
tion" of  congressional  prerogatives  by 
the  executive  branch.  The  fact  that  the 
administration  has  proposed  the  elimi- 
nation or  substantial  modification  of  a 
vast  number  of  categorical  programs  is 
taken  as  further  evidence  of  this  "usur- 
pation." 

The  simple  truth  is  that  over  the 
years — and  especially  within  the  past 
decade — Congress  has  failed  to  exercise 
the  kind  of  restraint  which  is  necessary 
if  the  fiscal  integrity  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  to  be  upheld.  We  have  op- 
posed higher  taxes,  and  we  have  deplored 
inflation.  At  the  same  time  we  have  pro- 
ceeded to  create  and  enlarge  an  array 
of  programs  which  has  hugely  increased 
Federal  spending.  And  we  have  done  so 
knowing  full  well — although  we  have 
seldom  admitted  it — that  all  of  this  in- 
creased spending  had  to  result  eventual- 
ly in  higher  taxes  or  more  inflation. 

Despite  that  reality,  the  Democratic 
leadership  insists  on  bringing  up  legis- 
lation precipitously  and  with  great  ra- 
pidity for  no  other  reason  than  to  frus- 
trate the  attempts  by  those  of  us  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  in  the  admin- 
istration who  believe  that  Congress 
should  not  be  considering  these  bills 
without  first  giving  consideration  to  an 
overall  spending  ceiling  and  reform  of 
the  congressional  budget  process.  The 
first  15  bills  on  which  this  Congress  will 
be  acting,  if  passed,  would  result  in  an 
estimated  5  percent  tax  increase  to  pay 
for  them.  And  we  see  no  legislation  in- 
troduced that  might  provide  the  needed 
revenue.  The  reason  is  clear.  Who  here 
in  this  Congress,  running  for  election  in 
his  home  State  last  year,  campaigned  on 
a  platform  of  higher  taxes  or  more  in- 
flation? And  yet  now  that  the  election 
is  over  and  we  are  back  in  Washington, 
some  Members  seem  determined  to  push 
ahead  with  the  same  kind  of  Federal 
spending  which  we  know  will  mean  high- 
er taxes  or  more  inflation  or  both. 

Fundamental  national  issues,  such  as 
maintaining  a  growing  economy,  halt- 
ing inflation,  keeping  the  budget  undei 
control,  establishing  national  priorities, 
cannot  be  effectively  dealt  with  imder 
the  present  congressional  structure.  Con- 
gress still  has  the  power  but  has  ab- 
dicated its  authority  simply  because  it 
lacks  the  machinery  to  use  its  authority 
wisely.  The  top  priority  of  this  Congress 
is  to  develop  a  process  which  will  allow 
us  to  get  a  handle  on  the  budget,  view 
it  in  totality,  and  establish  a  celling  on 
the  budget,  before  the  usual  rituals  of 
log-rolling  and  pork-barreling  begin  to 
make  their  bid  for  what  is  available. 

While  the  notion  of  impoundment  does 
not  sit  well  with  me.  I  cannot  in  good 


conscience  condemn  an  executive  ac- 
tion which  alms  to  achieve  a  result  in  the 
general  interest  which  cannot  in  any 
other  way  be  met.  And  clearly,  budget 
responsibility  cannot  be  achieved  imder 
current  congressional  processes. 

I  have  cointroduced  leglslaticm  which 
will  help  meet  that  challenge  to  Congress 
to  reform  its  own  fragmented  approach 
to  budgetmaking.  The  bill,  originating  in 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Brock  of  Tennes- 
see, would  establish  the  machinery  to  en- 
able Congress  to  arrive  at  its  own  spend- 
ing priorities.  Our  bill  would  require  not 
only  Congress  as  a  body,  but  each  indi- 
vidual Member,  to  face  up  to  the  duty  to 
curb  spending  and  stop  the  steady  eros- 
ion of  budgetary  power  to  the  executive 
branch. 

The  bill  covers  flve  major  points: 

First.  Designate  a  joint  congressional 
committee  to  formulate  a  legislative 
budget  and  evaluate  the  Federal  budget 
in  terms  of  priorities. 

Second.  Require  the  projection  of  all 
major  expenditures  over  a  5-year  period. 

Third.  Require  all  major  sp>ending  pro- 
grams to  be  evaluated  at  least  once  every 
3  years. 

Fourth.  Require  consideration  of  pilot 
testing  of  proposed  major  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

Fifth.  Require  all  Federal  expenditure 
programs  to  be  appropriated  annually  by 
Congress. 

Is  it  too  much  for  the  public  to  ex- 
pect us  to  abandon  our  old  ways — our 
assorted  allegiances  to  pet  programs  and 
projects?  A  number  of  Members — on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle — ^have  shown  that 
we  can  and  must  face  fiscal  reality,  that 
we  can  and  must  kick  the  habit  and 
sacrifice  self-interest  in  behalf  of  the 
Nation's  good.  The  freshman  Members 
of  this  Congress  performed  a  valuable 
service  by  speaking,  In  a  special  order 
last  week,  of  their  and  Congress  respon- 
sibilities to  act  with  fiscal  responsibility. 
In  the  weeks  and  months  sihead,  in  the 
votes  on  programs  which  we  will  be  con- 
sidering and,  should  it  come  to  pass,  on 
votes  to  override  Presidential  vetoes,  let 
us  hope  that  those  advocating  fiscal  re- 
sponsibllties  will  prevail.  If  we  do  not 
prevail,  I  fear  we  will  witness  more  ero- 
sion of  congressional  influence.  If  we  do 
prevail,  however,  it  will  be  a  significant 
step  in  returning  the  Congress  it  its  prop- 
er role  in  the  affairs  of  the  Nation  and 
assuring  the  people  of  this  country  that 
inflation  and  higher  taxes  can  be  avoided 


INTIMIDATION  AND  BLACKMAIL  BY 
SELF-STYLED  PROTEST  GROUPS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Blackburn)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
startled  and  dismayed  to  have  read  in 
last  Tuesday's  edition  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  and  Daily  News  an  ac- 
count of  a  meeting  which  took  place  in 
the  Old  Senate  Office  Building  the  pre- 
ceding day.  That  meeting  suggests  the 
extent  to  which  public  officials  now  en- 
gaged in  the  fight  to  hold  down  Federal 
spending  may,  as  a  result,  be  subjected 
to  the  intimidation  and  blackmail— the 
threats  of  disorder  and  violence — which 
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have  become  the  chief  instruments  of  so 
many  self-styled  protest  groups  during 
the  past  decade. 

This  meeting  was  said  to  be  one  in  a 
series  designed  to  draw  together  a  va- 
riety of  such  groups  in  a  common  front 
of  opposition  to  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion's declared  desire  to  cut  back  on  the 
vast  array  of  wasteful  Federal  programs 
which  have  been  enacted  in  recent  years. 
The  strategy  outlined  at  the  meeting  is 
familiar.  There  will  be  a  so-called  spring 
offensive  featm-ing  the  same  kind  of 
mass  marches  and  demonstrations 
which  these  groups  have  used  in  the  past 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  media  to 
themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  no  one  more  ar- 
dently supports  the  constitutionally  pro- 
tected rights  of  free  speech  and  assembly 
that  I,  it  is  only  realistic  to  recognize 
what  lies  at  the  very  heart  of  this  spring 
offensive.  These  people  know,  just  as 
every  member  knows,  indeed  as  every 
reasonably  well  informed  American 
knows,  that  violence  is  an  almost  inevit- 
able corollary  to,  if  not  the  conscious 
goal  of,  the  kind  of  irresponsible  protests 
which  these  groups  state.  Despite  all  the 
grave  assurances  of  their  leaders,  their 
activities  invariably  result  in  violations 
of  the  law  not  infrequently  accompanied 
by  destruction  of  property  and  blood- 
shed. 

That  the  plans  for  these  demonstra- 
tions carry  an  implicit  threat  of  disor- 
der and  violence  is  clear  from  the  re- 
ported remarks  of  one  leader  at  the  meet- 
ing. He  told  his  audience  that  the  spring 
"is  going  to  get  hot"  and  that  they 
"must  use  that  heat."  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
spokesman's  imagery  calls  all  too  readily 
to  mind  the  riots,  chaos,  and  anarchy 
which  have  been  visited  upon  American 
cities  in  recent  years.  It  calls  all  too 
readily  to  mind  another  singularly  "hot 
spring"  when  looters  and  arsonists  ran 
rampant  through  the  Nation's  Capital 
and  entire  neighborhoods  of  of  this  city 
were  engulfed  in  fiame. 

I  do  not  wish  to  impugn  the  intentions 
or  the  sincerity  of  those  members  of  re- 
sponsible organizations  who  seek  only  to 
demonstrate  in  peace  their  concerns  on 
Issues  of  the  day.  But  the  history  of  re- 
cent years  teaches  us  what  we  must  now 
expect  when  masses  of  protesters  take 
their  dissent  into  the  streets  in  an  at- 
mosphere made  ripe  for  violence  by  pre- 
dictions of  "hot  springs"  and  exhorta- 
tion to  "use  that  heat." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  many  profes- 
sional protesters  would  engage  in  such 
coercive  tactics  to  influence  the  outcome 
of  the  present  debate  on  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. Indeed,  it  would  be  surprising  if 
they  did  not  band  together  to  save  those 
extravagant  Federal  programs  in  which 
they  have  so  large  a  vested  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hard  economic  de- 
cisions which  Members  of  Congress  are 
going  to  be  making  in  the  weeks  and 
months  ahead  are  far  too  important  for 
us  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  intimidated 
by  irresponsible  pressure  grroups.  Let  us 
keep  the  air  clear  and  hope  that,  after 
almost  a  decade,  the  violent  furies  and 
passions  which  we  have  witnessed  so  of- 
ten in  recent  years  have  now  spent  them- 
selves and  that  the  spring  of  1973  will 
be   more   temperate   than   the   practi- 


tioners   of    intimidation    and    coercion 
might  wish. 


FACTS  BELIE  CHARGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
despite  the  great  gains  which  have  been 
made  by  the  present  administration  in 
effecting  a  constructive  balance  between 
the  resources  which  we  devote  to  military 
purposes  and  those  which  we  devote  to 
human  needs,  its  critics  continue  to 
charge  that  unnecessary  and  undue  em- 
phasis is  being  placed  on  the  former  at 
the  expense  of  the  latter.  They  ignore 
the  fact  that  this  administration  has 
brought  an  end  to  the  excessively  costly 
war  in  Vietnam.  They  ignore  the  fact 
that  it  has  made  massive  reductions  in 
uniformed  personnel.  They  ignore  the 
fact  that  it  has  negotiated  historic  agree- 
ments which  will  enable  the  major  world 
powers,  including  the  United  States,  to 
curtail  the  arms  race.  They  ignore  these 
and  other  military  economies,  just  as 
they  ignore  the  fact  that  expenditures  for 
human  needs  have  been  dramatically  in- 
creased. 

Although  these  realities  are  clearly  re- 
flected by  the  administration's  proposed 
budget,  the  critics  are  making  the  same 
old  charge—  about  that  very  budget — too 
much  for  the  military,  too  little  for  the 
people.  But  the  facts  belie  the  charge, 
and,  when  this  debate  is  ended,  the  peo- 
ple are  going  to  know  the  facts. 

Since  this  administration  took  office 
the  number  of  men  and  women  in  uni- 
form has  been  reduced  by  one-third — 
from  3.5  million  to  2.2  million — and  we 
now  have  the  smallest  armed  force  since 
1950.  Defense  spending  today  actually 
takes  less  out  of  the  American  economy 
than  it  has  at  any  time  in  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  Futhermore,  more  than 
half  of  the  present  defense  budget  is  de- 
voted to  personnel  costs — the  price  of 
instituting  the  all-volunteer  force  for 
which  the  American  people  have  indi- 
cated they  are  willing  to  pay. 

In  short,  the  defense  budget  has  been 
pared  down  to  the  absolute  minimum. 
The  fat  is  gone:  only  the  muscle  is  left. 
To  cut  any  farther  would  result  in  an 
imacceptable  degree  of  military  vulner- 
ability. 

Furthermore,  additional  reduction  of 
the  defense  budget  would  seriously  jeop- 
ardize future  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China — negotiations  which 
should  result  in  even  greater  military 
savings  through  a  continued  lessening  of 
world  tension  and  additional  limitations 
on  the  arms  race,  and  in  even  greater 
non-military  beneflts  through  increased 
trade  and  coop>eratlon  In  health,  science 
and  other  fields.  Just  as  the  historic  dip- 
lomatic triumphs  of  last  year  depended 
upon  negotiation  from  strength,  so  the 
success  of  future  diplomatic  efforts  will 
depend  upon  our  maintsiinlng  a  credible 
defense  capability.  That  is  precisely  what 
President  Nixon's  defense  budget  does. 

Now,  let  us  compare  defense  spending 
with  human  resource  spending  10  years 
ago  and  today.  The  1964  defense  budget 
provided  for  approximately  $53.5  billion, 


compared  to  an  allotment  of  less  than 
$34.5  billion  for  human  needs.  Defense 
spending  claimed  45.2  percent  of  the 
total  budget,  compared  to  28.9  percent 
for  human  needs. 

This  administration's  1974  budget  re- 
versed this  ratio,  with  just  over  $81  bil- 
lion or  30.2  percent  for  defense  and  ap- 
proximately $125.5  billion  for  46.7  per- 
cent for  human  needs. 

Whereas  in  the  1964  budget  some  8.8 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product 
was  allocated  for  defense  purposes  with 
only  5.6  percent  for  human  needs.  In 
President  Nixon's  1974  budget  6.2  per- 
cent of  the-GNP  is  designated  for  defense 
spending  with  9.5  percent  for  human 
needs. 

And  there  can  be  absolutely  no  argu- 
ment that  there  have  not  been  tremen- 
dous increases  in  specific  areas  of  social 
program  spending  during  the  past  4 
years.  Here  are  the  facts: 

Federal  outlays  which  benefit  the  el- 
derly will  total  $63.5  billion  in  1974,  an 
increase  of  71  percent  since  1970. 

Federal  food  aid  increased  nearly  3 ','2 
times  from  $1.2  billion  in  1969  to  $4.1 
billion  in  1974. 

Total  Federal  funds  benefitting  the 
sick  have  grown  from  $18.1  billion  to 
$30.3  billion,  or  67  percent,  in  the  last 
4  years. 

Federal  outlays  for  direct  benefits  to 
low-Income  persons  increased  88  percent 
from  $16.1  billion  to  $30.3  billion  since 
the  Nixon  administration  took  office. 

In  1969,  outlays  for  income  security 
programs  were  $37.7  billion;  by  1974. 
they  will  have  more  than  doubled,  to  $87.6 
billion. 

Outlays  for  special  benefits  for  dis- 
abled coal  miners — blEick  lung — have  in- 
creased from  $10.4  million  in  1970,  the 
first  year  of  the  program,  to  an  estimated 
$965  million  in  1974. 

Research  on  cancer  and  heart  disease, 
the  two  greatest  causes  of  death  in  the 
United  States,  has  increased  117  percent 
since  1969  to  a  new  total  of  $765  million. 

Federal  funds  for  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion and  drug  law  enforcement  programs 
have  increased  from  $82  million  to  $785 
million  since  1969,  a  10-fold  increase. 

Since  1969,  funds  for  student  grants 
and  work-study  have  increased  nearly 
four-fold  by  $700  million,  with  the  num- 
bers of  awards  increasing  by  more  than 
1.5  million. 

Federal  support  for  minority  busi- 
nesses, either  in  direct  Federal  funds  or 
in  Federal  loan  guarantees,  will  increase 
to  $1,100  million  in  1974,  up  from  $700 
million  in  1972  and  $200  million  in  1969. 

Outlays  for  all  air,  water,  and  other 
pollution  control  and  abatement  have  in- 
creased from  $.7  billion  in  fiscal  year  1969 
to  $3.1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1974.  Outlays 
for  waste  treatment  grants  have  in- 
creased from  $135  million  to  $1.6  billion 
in  these  same  years. 

Federal  funding  for  Indian  programs 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
more  than  doubled  between  fiscal  years 
1969  and  1974,  going  from  $270  million 
to  $618  mUlion. 

Loan  and  grant  obligations  imder  the 
USDA  community  development  programs 
increased  from  $1.3  billion  in  1969  to  $2.9 
billion  in  1974. 

To  suggest,  then,  that  the  admlnlstra- 
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CURTAIL    SPENDING    TO    CQNTROL 
INFLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore .  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  Hou.se.  th ;  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  "^Mr.  SymmsiJ  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  dould  like 
to  note  briefly  one  feature  of  th(  present 
debate  over  curtailment  of  Federal 
spending  which  seems  to  havi;  eluded 
some  of  our  colleagues  and  yet  wl  dch  may 
be  of  considerable  significance  to  them 
when  the  time  comes  to  returi  to  the 
hustings  and  account  for  their  rotes.  As 
representatives  of  that  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  is  supposed 
to  be  most  responsive  to  the  people, 
some  Members  of  Congress  are  showing 
surprising  ignorance  of  the  pubfic  mood 
on   this  question. 

Consider,  for  example,  a  poll 
Lou   Harris   just    1    month 
showed     that     the     American 
agreed — by  a  59-  to  28-percent 
thit  "President  Nixon  is  right 
that  inflation  cannot  be  controlled 
Federal  soending  is  cut  to  the 
dently,  the  general  public  has 
grasp  of  the  basic  economic 
volved  in  the  present  debate 
many  Members  of  Congress. 
the  people  can  recognize.  If  somt 
representatives   cannot,   that 
escalation  of  massive  Federal 
must  lead  to  higher  taxes, 
flation,  or  both. 

And  the  people  reject  these 
ternatives.  Specifically,  they 
Ingly  endorse  President  Nixon's 
tive — to  put  a  realistic  limit  on 
spending. 

A  Gallup  poll  of  last  Decembe 
that  by  54  to  39  percent  the  pubjlic 
the  President  on  holding  dowii 
ing  and  taxes  as  opposed  to 
slonal  efforts  to  devote  even  mo|e 
to  social  progrrams.  And  a 
taken  in  mid-February  reveale^l 
51  to  37  percent — the  people 
"Congress  is  wrong  in  opposing 
ident's  spendine  f^rogram  and 
operate  more  with  him." 

Those  in  Congress  who  are  ignoring 
this  sentiment,  those  who  are  insisting 
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on  pursuing  policies  which  will  sustain 
inflation  and  require  more  taxes,  are 
only  contributing  further  to  Congress' 
unfortunate  reputation  for  fiscal  irre- 
sponsibility. Ironically,  some  of  these 
same  Members  are  among  those  who 
speak  out  most  loudly  about  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  legislative  branch  as  op- 
posed to  the  executive  branch.  And  yet 
it  has  been  their  votes,  inflating  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  and  requiring  the  in- 
effective expenditure  of  billions  more  of 
the  taxpayers'  dollars,  which  have  so 
greatly  detracted  from  the  Congress'  ef- 
fectiveness— as  has  been  documented  by 
yet  another  Harris  poll  of  last  month 
which  found  the  public  giving  Congress 
negative  marks  for  Its  performance  by 
a  45-  to  38-percent  margin,  while  giv- 
ing President  Nixon  high  marks  by  a 
margin  of  59  to  40  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  these  Members  of  Con- 
gress choose  to  ignore  the  will  of  the 
public — of,  it  might  be  added,  a  public 
all  too  well-informed  on  the  issue  of 
Federal  spending — then  I  say  they  do  it 
at  their  peril.  If  they  choose  to  con- 
tinue to  vote  in  behalf  of  the  special  in- 
terests which  are  served  by  the  myriad 
programs  so  haphazardly  created  in 
recent  years,  then  I  say  again  they  do  it 
at  their  peril. 

It  is  too  late  in  the  game  for  them  to 
hope  that  the  public  will  forget  who 
served  the  special  interests  at  its  ex- 
pense. The  people  know  the  score,  and 
they  will  settle  accounts  at  the  polls 
with  those  of  their  representatives  who 
ignore  it. 


IMPOUNDMENT   OF   FUNDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  ( Mr.  Veysey  )  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  pres- 
ent, ongoing  consideration  of  the  admin- 
istration's proposed  budget  and  many  of 
the  various  programs  which  it  seeks  to 
modify  or  eliminate,  the  proponents  of 
continued  irresponsible  Federal  spend- 
ing have  raised  a  number  of  false  issues. 
Among  them,  in  my  opinion,  is  what  they 
choose  to  identify  as  a  constitutional 
crisis  over  the  so-called  impoundment  of 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress. 

If,  indeed,  we  are  experiencing  such  a 
constitutional  crisis,  then  it  is  one  which 
the  Nation  has  survived  for  a  century  and 
a  half.  In  fact,  it  is  a  constitutional  crisis 
extending  all  the  way  back  to  Thomas 
Jefferson,  who  was  accused  of  the  same 
thing  with  which  President  Nixon  is  now 
charged.  I  do  not  doubt  that  virtually 
every  President  has  "impounded"  fimds. 
Certainly,  every  President  who  has  held 
oflace  in  the  past  25  years  has  done  so. 

President  Truman  withheld  funds 
which  Congress  speciflcally  provided  for 
Air  Force  expansion  and  for  construction 
of  the  aircraft  carrier  United  States; 
President  Eisenhower  withheld  funds 
speciflcally  provided  for  an  anti-ballistic- 
missile  system;  President  Kennedy  with- 
held funds  speciflcally  provided  for  the 
B-70  bomber;  and  President  Johnson 
withheld  funds  speciflcally  provided  for  a 
nuclear-powered  frigate  and  for  highway 
construction. 

And  yet  the  Nation  has  survived. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  rec- 
oncile the  logic  of  those  who  criticize 
President  Nixon  for  reserving  Federal 
funds  with  the  past  habits  of  Congress 
itself.  We  will  vote  to  limit  the  budget, 
to  put  a  ceiling  on  the  national  debt,  and 
then  we  will  proceed  to  appropriate  funds 
in  excess  of  our  own  annoimced  con- 
straints. We  cannot  direct  the  President 
to  hold  overall  spending  to  a  certain 
level  and  simultaneously  require  that  he 
make  individual  outlays  which,  in  total, 
go  beyond  that  level. 

Clearly  there  must  be  a  degree  of  Pres- 
idential discretion,  and  clearly  there 
always  has  been. 

Then,  why  are  we  hearing  all  of  the 
talk  about  a  constitutional  crisis?  Funda- 
mentally, I  believe  it  reflects  a  misplaced, 
if  justified,  concern  on  our  part  about 
congressional  prerogatives — a  concern 
which  happens  to  coincide  with  the 
efforts  of  a  strong  President  to  effect 
basic  and  long-overdue  governmental 
reform. 

If  the  boldness  of  the  President's  pro- 
posals is  a  challenge  to  Congress,  our 
best  response  would  be  to  address  our- 
selves constructively  to  the  problems 
which  have  created  the  need  for  that 
reform.  And,  certainly,  major  among 
these  is  the  problem  of  excessive,  infia- 
tionary  Government  spending.  Our  best 
response,  in  fact,  would  be  to  exercise 
fiscal  restraint  right  here  in  this  House — 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Federal 
spending  process. 

Rather  than  spending  our  days  in  the 
tangle  of  an  irrelevant  "constitutional 
crisis,"  let  us  take  the  initiative  in  elim- 
inating waste  and  in  restoring  to  the 
Federal  Government  sound  economic 
practices. 


WILSON  SPEAKS  OUT  ON  TRIB./^L 
SELF-GOVERNMENT  AT  WOUNDED 
KNEE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  negotia- 
tions at  Wounded  Knee  are  still  going  on 
without  much  success.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  my  colleague  In  the  other  body. 
Senator  McGovern,  has  finally  come  out 
with  a  law-and-order  stance  at  Wounded 
Knee  that  parallels  the  .sentiments  of  my 
special  order  on  Wounded  Knee  of  last 
week. 

As  quoted  in  the  Argus  Leader  on 
March  15,  Senator  McGovern  was  quoted 
as  saying  that  "every  reasonable  effort 
at  negotiation  has  failed.  Every  conces- 
sion made  by  the  Government  has  been 
matched  with  yet  another  American  In- 
dian Movement  demand.  We  are  at  the 
point  where  we  are  either  going  to  en- 
force the  law,  or  we  are  not."  he  said. 

As  the  Members  of  the  House  know,  I 
concur  with  these  sentiments  and  share 
the  feelings  of  Mr.  McGovern  when  he 
says  that  "the  law  must  be  enforced,  and 
those  who  have  broken  the  law  must  be 
arrested  and  pay  the  penalties  imder  the 
law." 

Dick  Wilson,  president  of  the  Oglala 
Sioux  tribal  government,  has  been  much 
maligned  by  AIM.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Minneapolis  Star  he  has  spoken  out  on 
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the  history  leading  up  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  tribal  government  by  legal  and 
democratic  means.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  share  this  letter  with 
my  colleagues  as  a  point  of  interest  In 
reference  to  the  present  confrontation  at 
Wounded  Knee: 

A  Lettee  Prom  the  Pkesident  of  the  Oclaia 
Sioux 

(Editoh's  Note:  Following  Is  a  letter  to  The 
Star  from  Dick  Wilson,  president  of  the 
Oglala  Sioux  Tribe,  with  headquarters  at 
Pine  Ridge,  S.D.  Wilson  has  been  sharply 
criticized  by  leaders  of  the  American  Indian 
Movement,  who  have  occupied  Wounded 
Knee,  which  Is  on  the  Oglala  reservation.  The 
letter  presents  Wilson's  version  of  events 
leading  up  to  the  Wounded  Knee  occupa- 
tion.) 

To  the  Editor:  During  the  last  few  days  I 
have  been  reading  what  the  white  man's 
newspapers  have  been  saying  about  the 
goings-on  on  our  reservations.  It  has  made 
me  really  wonder.  Why  don't  the  reporters 
try  to  find  out  what's  going  on  before  they 
start  writing? 

If  you  want  to  know  what  Is  going  on  at 
Wounded  Knee  now,  you  have  to  understand 
what  has  been  happening  to  our  people  for 
the  last  hundred  years.  After  the  United 
States  army  invaded  our  country  and  our 
warriors  finally  had  to  surrender  In  1877, 
the  United  States  set  up  an  occupation  gov- 
ernment for  us. 

We  were  run  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs and  on  our  reservation  the  superintend- 
ent was  the  mayor,  the  city  council  and  the 
chief  judge,  all  rolled  in  one.  He  really  was 
a  tin  god.  Yes,  there  were  also  some  Indian 
spokesmen,  but  they  were  nothing  but  pup- 
pets. 

Our  occupation  government  lasted  for  a 
long  time.  More  than  50  years  passed  before 
the  first  change  came.  Under  the  Indian 
Reorganization  Act  of  1934  we  were  finally 
given  a  chance  to  set  up  our  own  govern- 
ment, we  did  that  by  vote  of  the  people  In 
1935.  A  majority  of  the  people  voted  to  set 
up  our  self-government  but  there  was  strong 
minority  against  It.  A  lot  of  people  had  been 
used  to  being  run  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  wanted  to  keep  It  that  way. 

Our  self-government  was  set  up  by  a  vote 
of  1,348  for  and  1.041  against.  The  opponents 
of  self-government,  the  people  who  preferred 
paternalism,  have  been  agitating  against  our 
tribal  government  for  a  long,  long  time. 

But  our  tribal  self-government  has  existed 
since  1935.  The  people  elected  a  president 
and  a  tribal  council  In  accordance  with  our 
tribal  constitution.  The  council  passes  ordi- 
nances and  the  president  and  his  staff  have 
to  carry  them  out. 

The  present  council  and  I,  as  president, 
were  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  Oglala  Sioux 
Tribe  In  the  tribal  election  of  December  1971. 
I  received  1.554  votes  and  my  opponent  re- 
ceived 1,130  votes.  We  were  the  top  two  candi- 
dates in  the  primary,  where  there  were  six 
candidates.  The  councllmen  were  elected  in 
the  same  election,  each  of  them  running  from 
his  district.  We  have  no  political  parties  in 
our  tribe.  Each  candidate  runs  on  his  own. 

Since  we  took  office  In  1972,  the  council 
and  I  have  tried  to  run  the  affairs  of  the 
tribe  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  It  Is  a  hard 
Job.  Our  people  have  lots  of  problems  and 
we  need  more  help  than  we  have  been  get- 
ting. But  we  have  tried  hard  and  we  have 
tried  to  do  our  best.  Everybody  knows  now 
who  is  In  charge  on  this  reservation. 

Those  who  haven't  liked  the  tribal  gov- 
ernment since  It  was  set  up  are  not  just  agi- 
tating against  me  personally  but  against  a 
tribal  government  that  takes  charge.  They 
really  don't  want  their  own  people  to  run 
the  affairs  of  the  reservation.  They  believe 
In  paternalism. 

I  believe  In  tribal  self-government  and 
Indian  people  speaking  up  for  themselves. 
But  I  don't  believe  in  taking  hostages,  In 


threatening  lives.  And  I  don't  believe  in  dis- 
rupting government  operations.  I  think  that 
Is  plain  stupid:  it  doesn't  help  a  single  In- 
dian. 

That's  why  I  have  been  opposed  to  the 
AIM.  Because  I  spoke  my  mind,  the  AIM 
people  have  been  against  me  and  have  made 
threats  against  me  and  my  family. 

Some  of  the  paternallsts  on  our  reservation 
who  want  to  abolish  the  tribal  government 
and  go  back  to  being  run  by  the  superin- 
tendent have  linked  up  with  the  same  people 
who  tore  up  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  In 
Washington.  That  Is  what  has  happened  at 
Wounded  Knee.  Both  sides  have  only  one  In- 
terest, to  embarrass  the  tribal  government  of 
the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe. 

But  we  are  going  to  stick  to  our  Jobs.  We 
are  going  to  see  to  It  that  we  have  law  and 
order  on  our  reservation  and  we  are  going  to 
do  our  very  best  to  give  our  people  a  better 
life.  What  we  are  asking  the  newspapers  to 
do  is  to  be  fair  to  us.  Is  that  too  much? 

Dick  Wn.soN. 


LEGISLATION    TO    REPEAL    THE    3- 
CENT-A-POUND  MEAT  TARIFF 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  (St  Germain) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  here,  along  with  housewives  through- 
out the  country,  are  well  aware  of  sky- 
rocketing food  costs. 

But,  the  point  is  driven  home  with 
tremendous  force  by  the  most  recent 
Labor  Department  wholesale  price  index 
which  shows  that  food  prices  rose  in 
February  at  the  alarming  adjusted  an- 
nual rate  of  19.2  percent. 

By  any  standard,  that  kind  of  advance 
in  food  prices,  the  highest  for  any  single 
month  since  1951 — the  days  of  the  Ko- 
rean war — cannot  be  tolerated.  The 
burden  simply  is  too  great,  especially  for 
those  of  low  or  fixed  incomes. 

On  March  15  I  introduced  a  bill  that 
is  not  offered  as  a  palliative,  but  as  a  real 
contribution  to  attempt  to  lower  some  of 
the  pressure  on  the  cost  of  food. 

My  bill  would  eliminate:  First,  the 
3-cent-a-pound  duty  now  being  charged 
against  every  pound  of  fresh,  chilled,  or 
frozen  beef  imported  into  this  coimtry; 
and  second,  the  2V2-cent-per-pound  duty 
now  being  levied  on  mutton. 

Certainly,  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis  in 
the  cost  of  food,  there  can  be  no  reason 
for  this  Nation  to  impose  a  tariff  on  meat 
at  a  time  when  meat  is  in  such  short 
supply  that  prices  are  out  of  reach  of 
many  families.  And,  the  end  is  not  in 
sight. 

My  interest  in  the  Nation's  meat  supply 
goes  back  some  years.  I  was  among  the 
first  to  urge  the  Nixon  administration 
to  broaden  the  meat  import  quotas  so  as 
to  allow  more  meat  to  enter  the  country. 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  compliment 
President  Nixon  on  his  earlier  decision  to 
lift  meat  import  quotas  completely  for  all 
of  1973. 

Wise  as  that  decision  was,  it  is  not 
enough. 

This  Nation  must  go  further  by  wiping 
out  the  tariff  which  simply  adds  3  cents 
a  poimd  to  the  price  of  meat  bought  by 
consumers. 

At  this  jimcture,  there  can  be  no  justi- 
fication for  continuation  of  that  import 
duty.  We  badly  need  the  meat  being  im- 
ported; we  certainly  need  to  do  every- 


thing possible  to  curb  the  increase  in 
prices. 

In  dealing  with  this  question  of  the 
3-cent-a-pound  tariff  on  foreign  meat, 
we  must  be  aware  that  most  of  that  meat 
Is  used  for  manufacturing  meat.  A  study 
completed  only  last  year  by  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission  showed  that  92  per- 
cent of  imported  meat  is  used  for  manu- 
facturing purpose — hamburger,  sausage, 
cold  cuts.  Only  a  vers'  small  portion, 
about  8  percent,  is  sold  as  table  meat. 

Those  official  figures  demonstrate 
clearly  that  imported  meat  does  no  harm 
at  all  to  American  cattle  producers,  but 
that  imported  meat  does  help  restrain 
the  price  of  those  great  American  sta- 
ples— the  hamburger,  the  hotdog,  and 
sandwich  meats. 

I  would  hope  this  House  would  find  it 
imperative  that  we  act  quickly  to  repeal 
the  tariff  on  imported  meat.  It  is  high 
time  to  give  some  help  to  consumers. 
This  is  the  time  to  translate  our  senti- 
ments into  very  real  action — by  dropping 
a  tariff  which  is  helping  no  one  smd  hurt- 
ing everyone. 


MASS  TRANSIT  AND  THE  HIGHWAY 
TRUST  FUND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing, the  Transportation  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  of  which 
I  am  privileged  to  be  a  member,  began 
hearings  on  the  1973  highway  bill. 

While  there  are  many  issues  and  ques- 
tions facing  us  in  the  consideration  of 
this  legislation,  none  is  more  critical 
than  that  of  providing  funds  for  mass 
transit,  including  the  question  of  wheth- 
er some  portion  of  the  highway  trust 
fund  should  be  made  available  for  such 
purposes. 

I  include  the  text  of  my  opening  state- 
ment and  of  my  bill.  H.R.  5573.  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 
Statement   of   Congresswoman   Bella   S. 
Abzug 

We  are  this  morning  beginning  bearings  in 
preparation  for  the  writing  of  legislation 
which  I  expect  will  mark  a  turning  point  In 
the  history  of  Federal  government  Involve- 
ment with  transportation  In  America.  We  are 
on  the  threshold  of  realizing  and  acknowl- 
edging that  that  one  aspect  of  transporta- 
tion— roads  and  highways — cannot  be  con- 
sidered or  dealt  with  in  a  vacuum,  but  that 
we  must  consider  all  of  our  basic  forms  of 
public  transportation  on  a  coordinated  basis. 

The  1970  census  showed  that  73.5  percent 
of  the  American  people — about  150  million  of 
us — lived  in  urban  areas;  In  addition,  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  remaining  26.5  percent 
commute  to  and  from  urban  areas  to  earn 
their  living.  As  our  nation  has  become  more 
and  more  crowded,  the  use  of  the  private 
automobile  as  a  basic  form  of  transportation 
In  our  urban  areas  has  become  increasingly 
Inefficient  and  damaging  to  our  environment 
It  is  now  clear  that  the  future  of  transporta- 
tion in  our  urban  areas  must  be  in  the  form 
of  such  modes  as  bus  and  rail  transportation. 

We  simply  do  not  have  room  for  all  the 
cars. 

Also,  we  cannot  breathe  the  air.  In  South- 
ern California,  a  serious  attempt  Is  now  be- 
mg  made  to  cut  back  substantially  on  the 
availability  of  gasoline  for  private  cars.  The 
absence  of  mass  transportation  In  and  around 
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our  urban  areas  has  led  to  such  a  ^ 
vate  cars  on  the  road  that  even 
merclal  traffic  for  which  the 
tern  was   In   large   part  built    Is 
move  expeditiously  from  place  to 

Thus.  I  believe  that  making  a 
the  money  In  the  Highway  Trust 
able  for  mass  transit  purposes  will 
afford  our  urban  areas  the  kind 
portatlon  systems  they  need  and 
will  also  ease  the  congestion  on 
and  around  our  cities. 

Last   year,   the  Senate  passed  a 
bill  which  would  have  opened  up 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for 
transit  purposes.  The  House  did  _ 
to  concur  in  that  Judgment  and 
bill,   which   would   have   permittee 
pendlture  of  funds  out  of  general 
mass  transit  capital  expenditures, 
pass  on  the  last  night  of  the  92nd 
Last   week,  the  Senate  acted  on 
of  the   1973  highway  bill,  once 
Ing  to  permit  the  use  of  funds 
ban  systems  portion  of  the  highway 
«850  million  annually,  for  mass 
penditures.   It  also   voted   to 
expenditure  out  of  the  general  fund 
»4  billion  for  both  capital  and 
penses  for  mass  transit  systems. 

Now,  it  IS  our  turn  to  work  our 
Introduced   a   bill.   H.R.   5573.    w 
permit  all  Highway  Trust  Fund 
than  that  designated  for  the 
tem  to  be  used  for  mass  transit 
This  would  make  available  some 
annually  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
mass  transit,  as  opposed  to  the  $8! 
which  is  provided  for  In  the  Senate 
peat  that  this  will  not  affect  the 
annually  which  is  authorized  for 
of  the  Interstate  Highway  System 
bring  about  a  long  overdue 

the  existing  myriad  of  non- 

way  programs   (such  as  primary, 
urban  extension  and  urban  systems) 
provide  States  and  localities  with 
blllty  to  plan  rational,  balanced  t_ 
tlon  programs  including  mass  transl  t 

In  addition.  H.R.  5573  contains 
pass-through"     provision     similar 
which   I   offered   in   committee   an 
floor  of  the  House  last  year.  Under 
vision,  which  appears  as  part  of 
of  my  bill,  that  portion  of  a  Sta 

Interstate  funds  which  are  

a   straight    population    basis)    to 
areas   within   the  State  shall   be 
for  expenditure  in  those  urbanized  . 
any  case  where  the  local  governmen  t, 
the  urbanized  areas  combined  togetl  t 
State  law  to  create  a  metropolita  n 
portatlon  agency,  the  funds  earm 
that  urbanized  area  shall  be  made 
directly  to  that  metropolitan 
agency.  The  creation  of  such 
be   a  difficult   and  time-consuming 
however,  and  will  often  Involve  the  „ 
tlon  of  two  or  more  States.  Therefofe 
also  Included  a  provision  which 
cities  over  250.000  in  population 
share  of  the  urbanized   area's 
direct  pass-through  basis  until 
politan  agencies  are  created. 

I  note  in  connection  with  this 
that  the  bill  which  passed  the 
funds   available.   In   the   absence   ol 
blnation  of  the  localities  In  the 
areas,    only   to   cities    with 
400.000  or  more:  thus,  my  bin  woujd 
direct   pass-through    to   substantia 
localities  than  would  the  Senate 
in  the  absence  of  an  agreement 
nicipallties  for  the  creation  of  a 
transportation  agency. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
tlon.  this   year   in   the   person   of 
Claude  Brlnegar.   is  once  again 
the  concept  of  making  Highway  Tru^t 
money  available  for  mass  transit 
1  do  hope   that   this   year  they 
put  some  muscle  behind  their 
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I  am  also  extremely  pleased  to  note  that 
our  able  and  distinguished  chairman,  Con- 
gressman John  Kluczynskl  of  Chicago,  has 
shown  his  capacity  for  statesmanship  by 
coming  around  to  my  way  of  thinking  about 
the  use  of  Highway  Trust  Fund  money  for 
mass  transit. 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks,  I 
believe  that  we  stand  at  a  turning  point  in 
the  history  of  American  transportation.  I 
look  forward  to  the  coming  week  of  hearings 
and  the  mark-up  which  will  follow  with  great 
Interest  and  anticipation. 

H.R.  6573 
A  bill  to  allow  States  and  localities  more 
flexibility  in  utilizing  highway  funds,  im- 
prove the  efficiency  of  the  Nation's  high- 
way system,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in   Congress   assembled.   That   this 
Act  may  'oe  cited  as  the  "Highways  and  Re- 
lated Transportation  Systems  Improvement 
Act  of  1973". 

FINDIKOS    AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  highway 
congestion,  air  pollution,  and  related  safety 
problems  are  Increasingly  impairing  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Nation's  highway  system;  that 
the  efficiency  of  the  Nation's  highway  system 
can  be  Improved  by  developing  highway  or 
related  transportation  systems  which  are 
tributaries  to  and  supportive  of  highways: 
and  that  highways  and  related  systems  can 
be  Improved  best  by  according  to  the  States 
and  local  communities  greater  flexibility  in 
the  use  of  Federal  assistance  for  highways. 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  3.  Section  101(a)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  After  the  definition  of  the  term  "forest 
highway",  add  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"The  term  'Governor'  means  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  State. 

"The  term  'highway  or  related  transporta- 
tion service'  means  ( 1 )  the  acquisition,  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  improvement.  of)er- 
ation.  or  maintenance  of  highway,  bicycle 
paths,  pedestrians  walkway,  equestrian  trail, 
traffic  control,  or  public  transportation  sys- 
tems, facilities,  or  equipment  (Including  safe- 
ty facilities  and  equipment) ;  (2)  planning, 
training,  research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstration activities  for  such  activities,  and 
highway  safety  program  activities:  and  (3) 
beautlflcatlon.  relocation,  and  environmental 
protection  activities  associated  with  any  ac- 
tivity set  forth  in  clause  (1)  or  (2)  of  this 
paragraph." 

(2)  After  the  definition  of  the  term 
"maintenance",  add  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"The  term  'population'  means  the  total 
resident  population  based  on  the  most  recent 
data  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
and  referable  to  the  same  point  or  period 
of  time. 

"The  term  'unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment' means  any  city,  municipality,  county, 
town,  township,  parish,  village,  or  other  gen- 
eral purpose  political  subdivision  of  a 
State." 

REVISION     OP     AtTTHORIZATlON     FOR     APPROPRIA- 
TIONS  FOR   THE    INTERSTATE    SYSTEM 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  108  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
additional  sum  of  $4,000,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1974.  the  additional 
sum  of  $4,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1975.  and  the  additional  sum 
of  $4,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1976".  and  by  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "the  additional  sum 
of  $3,250,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974.  additional  sum  of  $3,250,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3a  1975. 
the  additional  sum  of  $3,250,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jiue  30, 1976,  the  addition- 


al sum  of  $3,250,000,000  for  the  fiscal  yoar 
ending  June  30.  1977,  the  additional  sum  of 
$3,250,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1978,  and  the  additional  sum  of  $3,250.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1979." 

INTERSTATE    SYSTEM    APPORTIONMENTS 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
the  apportionment  for  fiscal  years  1974  and 
1975  of  the  sums  authcrlzed  to  be  appro- 
priated for  such  years  for  expenditure  on  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways,  using  the  apportionment  factors 
contained  in  table  5,  House  Committee  Print 
Numbered  92-29. 

EXTENSION    OF    TIME    FOR    COMPLETION    OF 
INTERSTATE    SYSTEM 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  second  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 101(b)  of  title  23.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "twenty  years" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "twenty-three 
years"  and  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1976". 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1979 '! 

(b)(1)  The  introductory  phrase  and  the 
second  and  third  sentences  of  section  104(b) 
(5)  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "1976"  each  place  It 
appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  at  each 
such  place  "1979". 

(2)  Such  section  104(b)(6)  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  sentence  imme- 
diately preceding  the  last  sentence  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Upon 
the  approval  by  Congress,  the  Secretary  shall 
use  the  Federal  share  of  such  approved  esti- 
mate In  making  apportionments  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  June  30.  1977. 
The  Secretary  shall  make  a  revised  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  completing  the  then  designated 
Interstate  System  after  taking  into  account 
all  previous  apportionments  made  under  this 
section  in  the  same  manner  as  stated  above, 
and  transmit  the  same  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  within  ten  days 
subsequent  to  January  2,  1976.  Upon  the  ap- 
proval by  Congress,  the  Secretary  shall  use 
the  Federal  share  of  such  approved  estimates 
in  making  apportionments  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1978,  and  June  30,  1979." 

INTERSTATE   SYSTEM   ADJUSTMENTS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  fourth  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (e)  (2)  of  section  103  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read:  "The  pro- 
visions of  this  title  applicable  to  the  Inter- 
state System  shall  apply  to  all  mileage  desig- 
nated under  the  third  sentence  of  this  para- 
graph, except  that  the  cost  to  the  United 
States  of  the  aggregate  of  all  mileage  desig- 
nated in  any  State  under  the  third  sentence 
of  this  paragraph  shall  not  exceed  the  cost  to 
the  United  States  of  the  mileage  approval  for 
which  Is  withdrawn  under  the  second  sen- 
tence of  this  paragraph;  such  costs  shall  be 
that  as  of  the  date  of  the  withdrawal." 

(b)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (e)  of 
section  103  of  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "The  authority  granted  by  this 
paragraph  shall  expire  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Highways  and  Related  Trans- 
portation Systems  Improvement  Act  of  1973." 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  103  of  title 
33,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following: 

"(4)  In  addition  to  the  mileage  authorized 
by  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection,  there  is  hereby  authorized  addi- 
tional mileage  for  the  Interstate  System  to 
be  used  In  making  modifications  or  revisions 
in  the  Interstate  System  as  provided  In  this 
paragraph.  Upon  the  joint  request  of  a  State 
Ctovemor  and  the  local  governments  con- 
cerned, the  Secretary  may  withdraw  his  ap- 
proval of  any  route  or  portion  thereof  on  the 
Interstate  System  within  that  State  selected 
and  approved  In  accordance  with  this  title 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  paragraph,  If 
he  determines  that  such  route  or  portion 
thereof  is  not  essential  to  completion  of  a 
unified  and  connected  Interstate  System  (in- 
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eluding  urban  routes  necessary  for  metro- 
politan transportation)  or  will  no  longer  be 
essential  by  reason  of  the  application  of  this 
paragraph  and  will  not  be  constructed  as  a 
part  of  the  Interstate  System,  and  if  he  re- 
ceives assurances  that  the  State  does  not  in- 
tend to  construct  a  toll  road  in  the  traffic 
corridor  which  would  be  served  by  such 
route  or  portion  thereof.  After  the  Secretary 
has  withdrawn  his  approval  of  any  such  route 
or  portion  thereof  the  mileage  of  such  route 
or  portion  thereof  and  the  additional  mileage 
authorized  by  the  first  sentence  of  this  para- 
graph shaU  be  available  for  the  designation 
of  such  Interstate  route  or  portions  thereof 
within  that  State  as  provided  In  this  sub- 
section necessary  to  provide  the  essential 
connection  of  the  Interstate  System  in  such 
State  In  lieu  of  the  route  or  portions  thereof 
which  were  withdrawn.  The  provisions  of 
this  title  applicable  to  the  Interstate  System 
shall  apply  to  all  mileage  designated  under 
the  third  sentence  of  this  paragraph,  except 
that  the  cost  to  the  United  States  of  the 
aggregate  of  all  mileage  designated  in  any 
State  under  the  third  sentence  of  this  para- 
graph shall  not  exceed  the  cost  to  the  Un*ted 
States  of  the  mileage  approval  for  which  is 
withdrawn  under  the  second  sentence  of  this 
paragraph.  Such  costs  shall  be  that  as  of  the 
date  of  the  withdrawal.  Whenever  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  such  routes  or  portions 
thereof  are  not  essential  or  whenever  the 
amounts  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the 
substitute  essential  routes  or  portions  thereof 
are  less  than  the  cost  of  the  withdrawn  route 
or  portions  thereof,  the  amounts  remaining 
or  t>^e  difference  shall  be  transferred  to  and 
added  to  the  amounts  apportioned  to  such 
State  and  urbanized  area,  in  which  the  seg- 
ment was  to  have  been  constructed,  for  ex- 
penditure pursuant  to  chapter  6  of  this  title, 
except  that  the  Federal  share  of  project  costs 
shall  be  the  same  as  for  the  Interstate 
System." 

REMOVAL   OF   DESIGNATED   SEGMENTS    OF   THE 
INTERSTATE    SYSTEM 

Sec.  8.  Section  103(g)   of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  The  Secretary,  on  July  1,  1974,  shall 
remove  from  designation  as  a  part  of  the 
Interstate  System  each  segment  of  such  sys- 
tem for  which  a  State  has  not  notified  the 
Secretary  that  such  State  Intends  to  con- 
struct such  segment,  and  which  the  Secre- 
tary finds  Is  not  necessary  for  continuity  of 
traffic  flows  between  cities.  Nothing  shall 
prohibit  the  consideration  for  substitution 
prior  to  July  1,  1975,  of  alternative  segments 
of  the  Interstate  System  which  will  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  title.  Any  segment  of 
the  Interstate  System,  with  respect  to  which 
a  State  has  not  submitted  by  July  1,  1975,  a 
schedule  for  the  expenditure  of  funds  for 
completion  of  construction  of  such  segment 
or  alternative  segment  within  the  period  of 
availability  of  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  completion  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem, and  with  respect  to  which  the  State 
has  not  provided  the  Secretary  with  assur- 
ances satisfactory  to  him  that  such  schedule 
will  be  met,  shall  be  removed  from  designa- 
tion as  a  part  of  the  Interstate  System.  No 
segment  of  the  Interstate  System  removed 
under  the  authority  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  thereafter  be  designated  as  a 
part  of  the  Interstate  System  except  as  the 
Secretary  finds  necessary  in  the  interest  of 
national  defense  or  for  other  reasons  of 
national  interest." 

HIGHWAY    BEAUTIFICATION 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  131(b)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting 
ImmedUtely  preceding  the  penultimate  sen- 
tence thereof  the  following:  "Federal-aid 
highway  funds  appropriate  to  a  State  after 
the  first  expiration  occurring  after  January  1, 
1974,  of  a  regular  session  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture shall  be  reduced  by  amounts  equal  to 
10  per  centum  of  the  amounts  which  would 
otherwise  be  apportioned  to  the  State  under 


section  104  of  this  title,  until  such  time  as 
the  State  shall  provide  for  effective  control, 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  State 
has  not  made  provision  for  effective  control, 
of  the  erection  and  maintenance  along  the 
Interstate  System  and  the  primary  system 
of  outdoor  advertising  signs,  displays,  and 
devices,  the  advertising  or  Informative  con- 
tent of  which  can  be  seen  from  the  main 
traveled  way  of  the  system." 

(b)  Section  131(d)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"within  six  hundred  and  sixty  feet  to  the 
nearest  edge  of  the  right-of-way"  by  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "at  any  location". 

(c)  Section  131  (ra)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(m)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  not  to  exceed  $20,- 
000.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1966  and 
1967,  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970,  not  to  exceed  $27,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1971,  not  to  exceed  $20,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1972,  and  not  to  exceed 
$50,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1973 
1974,  and  1975.  The  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter relating  to  the  obligation,  period  of  avaU- 
ability,  and  expenditure  of  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary highway  funds  shall  apply  to  the  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  section  after  June  3.  1967." 

(d)  Section  136(m)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(m)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967,  not  to  exceed 
$3,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1970, 
1971,  and  1972,  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1973,  and  not  to  exceed  $7,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975. 
The  provisions  of  this  chapter  relating  to  the 
obligation,  period  of  avaUablllty,  and  e.\pend- 
Iture  of  Federal-aid  primary  highway  funds 
shall  apply  to  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  thU  section  after 
June  30.  1967." 

NEW    PROGRAM    AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.   10.  Title  23,  United   States  Code,   Is 

hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  chapter: 

"Chapter  6.— HIGHWAYS  AND  RELATED 
TRANSPORTATION  SERVICES  IMPROVE- 
MENT PROGRAM 

"Sec. 

"601.  Creation  of  program. 

"602.  Authorization. 

"603.  Allocation  formula. 

•604.  Comprehensive  State  and  local  trans- 
portation plans. 

"605.  Records,  audit,  and  reports. 

"606.  Recovery  of  funds. 

"607.  Rules  and  regulations. 

"608.  Annual  report. 

"609.  Relocation  assistance. 

"610.  Highway  safety  programs. 

"611.  Labor  standards. 

"creation  of  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  601.  There  Is  hereby  created  a  high- 
ways and  related  transportation  services  Im- 
provement program  under  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  shall  be  authorized  to 
apportion  Highway  Trust  Funds  to  States  and 
local  governments  to  aid  them  In  operating 
maintaining,  and  making  Improvements  to 
highways  and  related  transportation  facili- 
ties including  public  transportation  services 
Recipients  are  authorized  to  use  funds  re- 
ceived In  accordance  with  this  section  for  the 
construction  of  facilities  and  the  acquisition 
of  public  transportation  equipment  for  high- 
ways and  related  transportation  services 
within  the  responsibilities  of  governmental 
and  quasi-governmental  agencies  in  urban- 
ized areas  if  such  activities  are  performed  In 
accordance  with  a  State  or  local  transporta- 
tion plan  authorized  in  section  604. 


"authorization 
"Sec.  602.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  highways  and  related 
transportation  services  improvement  pro- 
gram, out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  $2,- 
750,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974,  and  the  additional  sum  of  $3,250.- 
000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1975  1976, 
1977,  1978,  and  1979. 

"ALLOCATION  FORMULA 

"Sec  603.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning after  June  30.  1973.  and  ending  prior 
to  July  1.  1980.  the  Secretary,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall 
apportion  90  per  centum  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  section  602 
among  the  States  as  follows : 

"(1)  50  per  centum  in  the  ratio  which  the 
population  In  urbanized  areas  in  each  State 
bears  to  the  total  population  in  urbanized 
areas  In  all  States; 

"(2)  25  per  centum  in  the  ratio  which  the 
population  of  each  State  bears  to  the  total 
population  of  all  States;  and 

"(3)  25  per  centum  In  the  ratio  which  the 
square  root  of  the  area  of  each  State  bears 
to  the  sum  of  the  square  roots  of  the  areas 
of  all  States.  No  State  shall  receive  less  than 
one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  each  year's  total 
allocation  to  the  States  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(b)  The  remaining  10  per  centum  shall 
be  available  for  grants  by  the  Secretary  at 
his  discretion  for  any  highway  or  related 
transport-ation  service  he  deems  appropriate, 
but  priority  shall  be  given  to  assisting  State, 
local,  and  regional  government  entities  In 
developing  and  implementing  comprehen- 
sive transportation  plans,  developing  emer- 
gency systems  to  meet  the  ambient  air 
quality  standards  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  con- 
structing and  improving  bridges,  financing 
research,  development,  and  demonstration 
projects,  and  emergency  relief  repairs  and 
reconstruction  of  serious  damage  resulting 
from  natural  disasters  and  catastrophic  fail- 
ures from  any  cause. 

■(c)  (1)  Funds  apportioned  to  a  State  pur- 
suant to  section  603(a)(1)  shaU  be  rewj- 
portloned  by  the  State  directly  to  urbanized 
areas  within  the  State  In  the  ratio  which 
the  population  within  the  State  of  each 
urbanized  area  bears  to  the  total  population 
of  all  urbanized  areas  within  the  State. 

"(2)  Funds  aUocated  to  anv  urbanized 
area  under  section  603(c)(1)  shall  be  avaU- 
able  for  expenditure  in  another  urbanized 
area  within  such  State  only  where  the  re- 
sponsible public  officials  in  both  such  urban- 
ized areas  agree  to  such  availabUity. 

"(3)  Where  the  units  of  general  purpose 
local  government  in  any  urbanized  area  shall 
combine  together  under  State  law  to  create 
a  metropolitan  transportation  agency,  with 
sufficient  authority  to  develop  and  Imple- 
ment a  plan  for  expenditure  of  funds  al- 
located to  such  urbanized  area  pursuant  to 
this  section,  funds  allocated  to  such  urban- 
ized area  under  section  603(c)(1)  shall  be 
available  to  such  metropolitan  transporta- 
tion agency  for  projects  authorized  by  this 
chapter  in  accordance  with  a  State  or  local 
transportation  plan  approved  under  section 
604. 

"(4)  A  transportation  agency  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  exist  when  an  agency  for  the  pur- 
poses of  transportation  planning  has  been 
created  by  the  unit  or  units  of  general  local 
government  within  the  urbanized  area  which 
represent  at  least  75  per  centum  of  the  total 
population  of  the  urbanized  area  and  include 
the  largest  city.  In  addition  each  transporta- 
tion agency  shall  have  (A)  representation 
In  its  executive  management  of  the  highest 
appropriate  elected  official  of  each  partici- 
pating unit  of  general  purpose  local  govern- 
ment or.  in  the  case  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, representation  of  the  Commissioner; 
(B)  a  citizen  advisory  board  composed  of 
representatives  of  citizen  groups;  (C)  plan- 
ning authority  for  all  lu-ban  surface  modes  of 
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transportation:      (D)      proportlonpl 
based  on  population;  and  (E) 
develop   the   program   of   project  i 
under  section  604,  except  that 
tion  of  such  projects  may  be 
units  of  local  government. 

"(5)  Where  the  units  of  general 
ernment    in   any   urbanized    area 
combined  under  State  law  to  creat^ 
poliian  transportation  agency  as 
section   604(c)(4),   a  portion   of 
allocated  to  any  such  urbanized 
section   603(c)(1)    shall   be 
available  to  any  legally  constitute 
pallty  having  a  population  of  tw^ 
and    fifty    thousand    or    more 
urbanized  area,  in  an  amount 
the  ratio  which  the  population  of 
municipality  bears  to  the  total 
within  the  State  of  the  urbaniz4d 
which  it  is  a  part. 

"(6)  Where  a  State  reduces  its 
to  support  highways  or  related 
services  of  any  local  government 
level  of  assistance  which  the 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  local 
ceived  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
preceding  the  date  of  enactment 
tlou.   that   State   shall   have    its 
under  sections  603(a)(2)   and  6031 
duced  by  a  lilce  amount,  unless 
can    demonstrate    to    the    Secrets 
circumstances  which  warrant  such 
in  assistance. 

••{!)  In  the  event  that  cooperati(^n 
the  States   is   necessary   in   order 
the  fiai  benefit  of  the  provisions 
tion.  the  consent  of  Congress  is 
to  the  States  to  enter  into 
ments. 

"COMPREHENSrVE    STATE    AND 
TRANSPORTATION    PLANS 

"Sec.  604.  (a)   A  State  shall  be 
receive    its    allocation   pursuant 
603(a)  (2)  and  (3)  for  any  fiscal 
a  comprehensi\'e  State  and  local 
tation  plan  approved  by  the  ~ 
this  section.  Such  plan  shall: 

"(1)   provide  for  the  developm 
tenance,    and    operation    of    '  '  ' 
related  transportation  services 
the  needs  of  such  State  and  its 

"(2)  be  coordinated  with  local 
development  plans  and  take  into 
tion  the  social,  economic,  and 
impact  of  the  available 
natives  and  assure  adequate  citlzi 
ment  in  the  planning  process 
hearings  and  related  activities; 

"(3)   include  a  program  of  pro 
undertaken   with   funds 
603(a)   (2)  and  (3)  such  program 
mitted    ann'.ially     to    the 
Transportftti'  n: 

"(4)  (A)   te  approved  by  the 
each  State  and    (Bt    be  approvec 
recommei.ded    rcvsion   by   a 
dure  within  a  period  of  not  mo 
years  from   the  p'-evious  approvsjl 
proval;  and 

"(5)    be    administered    by   a 
agency  with  authority  for 
execution    of    such    State's 
transportation  plan  and  for  tra 
policy  and  programs  generally  in 

"(b)    State  and  metropolitan 
tion  plans  shall  show  how  they  c^ 
the  Clean  Air  Act. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not 
prove  any  State  or  metropolitan 
mitted  under  this  chapter,  or  a 
tion  thereof,  without  first  affordinjg 
or  metropolitan   administering 
sonable  notice  and  opportunity 
Ing. 

"(d)  Not  to  exceed  3  per  centuih 
location  of  each  State  or  urbanizi  d 
der  this  chapter  may  be  e.xpende  i 
ning    and    administration    of 
program. 
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"RECORDS,  Atrorr,  and  reports 

"Sec.  605.  (a)  All  funds  allocated  under 
this  chapter  shall  be  properly  accounted  for 
as  Federal  funds  in  the  accounts  of  the  re- 
cipients. 

"(b)  In  order  to  assure  that  funds  allo- 
cated under  this  chapter  are  used  in  ac- 
cordance vrtth  the  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
each  recipient  shall — 

"(1)  use  such  fiscal  and  accounting  pro- 
cedures as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  (A) 
proper  accounting  for  obligations  Incurred 
and  payments  received  by  it,  and  (B)  proper 
disbursement  of  such  amounts; 

"(2)  provide  to  the  Secretary,  on  reason- 
able notice,  access  to  and  the  right  to  exam- 
ine any  books,  documents,  papers,  or  records 
as  he  may  reasonably  require;  and 

"(3)  make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary 
as  he  may  reasonably  require. 

"recovery  of  funds 

"Sec.  606.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  determines 
after  giving  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  that  a  recipient  has  failed 
to  comply  substantially  with  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter  he  shall — 

"(1)  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  with  a  recom- 
mendation that  an  appropriate  civil  action 
will  be  instituted,  or 

"(2)  notify  the  recipient  that  If  correc- 
tive action  is  not  taken  within  sixty  days 
from  the  date  of  notification,  funds  allo- 
cated to  it  will  be  reduced  in  the  same  or 
succeeding  fiscal  year  by  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amounts  which  were  not  expended  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter; or 

"(3)  take  such  other  action  as  may  be 
provided  by  law. 

"(b)  When  a  matter  Is  referred  to  the 
Attorney  General  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
(1)  of  this  section,  the  Attorney  General  may 
bring  a  civil  action  in  any  appropriate  United 
States  district  court  for  such  relief  as  may 
be  appropriate,  including  injunctive  relief. 

"(c)(1)  Any  recipient  which  received  no- 
tice of  reduction  of  funds  allocated  under 
subsection  (a)  (2)  of  this  section  may,  with- 
in sixty  days  after  receiving  notice  of  such 
reduction,  file  with  the  United  States  court 
of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  such  re- 
cipient Is  located  or  In  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  petition  for  review  of  the  Secretary's 
action.  The  petitioner  shall  forthwith  trans- 
mit copies  of  the  petition  to  the  Secretary 
and  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  who  shall  represent  the  Secretary  in 
litigation. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  file  In  the  court 
the  record  of  the  proceeding  on  which  he 
based  his  action,  as  provided  in  section  2112 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  No  objec- 
tion to  the  action  of  the  Secretary  shall  he 
considered  by  the  court  unless  the  objection 
has  been  urged  before  the  Secretary. 

"(d)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  or  modify  the  action  of  the  Secretary 
or  to  set  it  aside  in  whole  or  in  part.  The 
findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary,  if  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence  on  the  record 
considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be  conclusive. 
The  court  may  order  additional  evidence  to 
be  taken  by  the  Secretary,  and  to  be  made 
part  of  the  record.  The  Secretary  may  modify 
his  findings  of  fact,  or  make  new  findings, 
by  reason  of  the  new  evidence  so  taken  and 
filed  with  the  court,  and  he  shall  also  file 
such  modified  or  new  findings,  which  find- 
ings with  respect  to  questions  of  fact  shall 
be  conclusive  If  supported  by  substantial 
evidence  on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole, 
and  shall  also  file  his  recommendations.  If 
any.  for  the  modification  or  setting  aside  of 
his  original  action. 

"(4)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  record  with 
It,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall  be  ex- 
clusive and  its  Judgment  shall  be  final,  ex- 
cept that  the  same  shall  be  subject  to  review 


by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  writ  of  certiorari  or  certification  as  pro- 
vided In  section  1254  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

"RtTLES  AND  REGITLATIONS 

"Sec.  607.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
such  rules,  regulations,  and  standards  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and 
conditions  of  this  chapter. 

"ANNUAL  REPORT 

"Sec.  608.  The  Secretary  shall  make  an  an- 
nual transportation  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  pertaining  to  transporta- 
tion requirements  and  to  the  effectiveness 
of  programs  authorized  under  this  chapter. 
"relocation  assistance 

"Sec.  609.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  211  of  the  Uniform  Relocation  As- 
sistance and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Poli- 
cies Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  1894),  no  Federal 
contribution  in  addition  to  funds  allocated 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  provided  for  re- 
location payments  and  assistance  for  those 
displaced  by  transportation  activities  as- 
sisted under  this  chapter. 

"HIGHWAY  assistance  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  610.  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be 
interpreted  as  repealing  the  requirements  in 
section  402(a)  of  this  title  respecting  the  es- 
tablishment by  States  of  highway  safety  pro- 
grams approved  by  the  Secretary.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  the  sixth  sentence  of  section  402(c) 
of  this  title  the  phrase  'Federal-aid  highway 
funds  apportioned'  shall  mean  funds  appor- 
tioned pursuant  to  section  104(b)  (5)  of  this 
title. 

"LABOR   STANDARDS 

"Sec.  611.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure 
that  all  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by 
contractors  or  subcontractors  In  the  per- 
formance of  construction  work  financed  with 
the  assistance  of  loans  or  grants  under  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  leiss  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  in 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  as  amended.  The  Secretary  shall  not  ap- 
prove any  such  loan  or  grant  without  first 
obtaining  adequate  assurance  that  required 
labor  standards  will  iDe  maintained  upon  the 
construction  work. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have, 
with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified 
In  subsection  (a),  the  authority  and  func- 
tions set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 14  of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267; 
5  U.S.C,  133-15),  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  948;  40 
use.  276c). 

"(c)  It  shall  be  a  condition  of  any  assist- 
ance to  mass  transit  systems  under  section 
601  of  this  chapter  that  fair  and  equitable 
arrangements  are  made,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Latsor,  to  protect  the  interests 
of  employees  affected  by  such  assistance. 
Such  protective  arrangements  shall  Include, 
without  l>eing  limited  to.  such  provisions  as 
may  be  necessary  for  ( 1 )  the  preservation  of 
rights,  privileges,  and  benefits  (including 
continuation  of  pension  rights  and  bene- 
fits) under  existing  collective-bargaining 
agreements  or  otherwise;  (2)  the  continua- 
tion of  collective-bargaining  rights;  (3)  the 
protection  of  individual  employees  against  a 
worsening  of  their  positions  with  respect  to 
their  employment;  (4)  assurances  of  employ- 
ment of  employees  terminated  or  laid  o!T; 
and  (5)  paid  training  or  retraining  programs. 
Such  arrangements  shall  Include  provisions 
protecting  individual  employees  against  a 
worsening  of  their  positions  with  respect  to 
their  employment  which  shall  in  no  event 
provide  benefits  less  than  those  established 
pursuant  to  sections  5(2)  (f)  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  6(2)  (f) ).  The 
contract  for  the  granting  of  any  such  assist- 
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ance  shall  specify  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  protective  arrangements." 

SEC.  11.  (a)   Chapter  3  of  title  23,  United 

States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 

end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"S323.  Application   of   Civil   Rights   Act   of 

1964;  prohibition  of  discrimination 

on  the  basis  of  sex 

"(a)  Funds  made  available  under  this  title 
shall  be  considered  as  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance within  the  meaning  of  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

"(b)  No  person  shall  on  the  ground  of  sex 
be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be  denied 
the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimina- 
tion under  any  program  or  activity  receiv- 
ing Federal  assistance  under  this  title  or 
carried  on  under  this  title.  This  provision 
win  be  enforced  through  agency  provisions 
and  rules  similar  to  those  already  estab- 
lished, with  respect  to  racial  and  other  dis- 
crimination, under  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  However,  this  remedy  is  not  ex- 
clusive and  win  not  prejudice  or  cut  off  any 
other  legal  remedies  available  to  a  dlscrlml- 
natee." 

(b)   The  analysis  of  chapter  3  of  title  23, 

United  States  Code,   Is  amended   by  adding 

at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"323.  Application  of  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1984; 

prohibition  of  discrimination  on  the 

basis  of  sex.". 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr,  Holifield) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
necessarily  absent  from  the  sessions  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  last  week 
on  ofiQcial  business.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  as  follows: 

On  rollcall  No.  44,  "nay." 

On  rollcall  No.  45,  "yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  48,  "yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  50,  "yea." 


THE  ST.  JOE  RIVER 

(Mr.  SYMMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  there  has  been  pressure  to 
preserve  certain  portions  of  our  Nation 
by  setting  them  aside,  as  wilderness  or 
wild  rivers,  so  that  future  generations 
would  be  able  to  visit  them  and  see  how 
America  looked  in  its  original,  imspoiled 
beauty.  Sizable  amounts  have  already 
been  set  aside,  and  more  is  being  con- 
sidered. At  the  present  time  there  are 
already  3.2  acres  of  wilderness  in  Idaho 
for  every  citizen  in  the  State. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  was  ever  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  to  destroy  people's 
jobs  and  to  buy  up  their  farms  and 
ranches  in  order  to  return  areas  already 
developed  to  a  wilderness  condition.  The 
St.  Joe  River  in  Idaho  is  an  area  which 
has  already  been  substantially  developed 
with  roads,  ranches,  and  farming  opera- 
tions. If  this  river  were  to  be  included  in 
the  wild  river  system.  It  would  impose 
severe  hardship  on  many  people  md  in- 
dustries who  already  have  investments 
along  the  river  in  excess  of  $10  million. 
The  restrictions  imposed  by  a  wild  river 
classification  would  seriously  endanger 
the  economy  of  the  entire  area.  The  St. 
Joe  river  is  a  beautiful  stream,  and  the 


ranchers  and  farmers  who  live  along  it 
have  no  intention  of  damaging  or  de- 
stroying this  natural  beauty.  The  people 
of  Idaho  believe  that  the  land  can  be 
used  without  abuse,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  wrong  in  having  available  access 
to  some  of  this  beautiful  scenery. 

Since  the  St.  Joe  is  not  now  in  a  primi- 
tive condition,  and  reclassification  to 
wild  river  status  would  not  only  be  ex- 
pensive to  the  American  taxpayer  but 
destructive  to  the  people  living  in  the 
St.  Joe  river  drainage,  I  sincerely  hope 
that  it  can  be  removed  from  this  wild 
river  study,  so  the  people  of  that  area 
can  return  to  a  noimal,  productive  way 
of  life.  For  this  reason,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing the  following  bill.  I  also  include 
in  my  remarks  at  this  time  the  report  I 
received  when  I  was  in  St.  Maries,  Idaho, 
in  February  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee. 

H.R.  — 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  to  remove  the  St.   Joe  River  In  the 
State    of    Idaho    from    consideration    for 
designation  as  a  wild  and  scenic  river 
Be  it  enacted   by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  section 
5(a)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  1276(a))   Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(22)    Saint   Joe,   Idaho:    The   entire   main 
stream."  and  by  renumbering  the  succeeding 
paragraphs  accordingly. 

To  Congressman  Steve  Symms — First  Con- 
gressional District,  State  of  Idaho — Rec- 
ommendations of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
for  the  Wild  Rivers  Study  for  the  St.  Joe 
River  Drainage 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  was  appointed  by 
Kenneth  Norman,  Forest  Supervisor  of  the 
St.  Joe  National  Forest  with  headquarters 
In  St.  Maries,  Benewah  County,  Idaho  to 
work  with  the  Forest  Service  on  the  current 
Study.  The  Committee  was  composed  of  ten 
members  representative  of  Lumbering,  Min- 
ing, Railroads,  Business  and  Environmental 
Interest  Groups.  On  February  12,  seven  of 
the  ten  members  were  present  at  the  meet- 
ing which  made  the  following  recommenda- 
tions. Six  of  the  seven  members  voted  In 
favor  of  the  recommendation  with  one  nega- 
tive vote  being  cast.  The  following  Is  a  copy 
of  the  recommendation: 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee,  that  were  appointed  to  serve 
In  a  study  of  the  St.  Joe  River  In  Northern 
Idaho  to  determine  how  much.  If  any,  of 
that  river  should  be  Included  In  the  National 
Wild  Scenic  or  Recreation  Act  do  hereby  re- 
quest that  the  following  statements  be 
entered  Into  the  records  of  this  study : 

No.  1 — Inclusion  of  the  river.  If  approved, 
would  Impose  severe  Government  regula- 
tions and  restrictions  on  the  use  of  privately 
owned  land  and  greatly  impair  the  operation 
of  the  many  industries  along  the  river  which 
represent  Investments  exceeding  ten  million 
dollars.  The  restrictions  Imposed  on  these 
Industries  could  greatly  endanger  the  econ- 
omy of  the  area. 

We  opjKJse  the  constantly  increasing  en- 
croachment by  the  Government  at  all  levels 
upon  the  rights  and  privileges  of  private  and 
corporate  citizens. 

No.  2 — The  undersigned  feel  that  if  con- 
trols are  necessary  that  such  controls  can  be 
administered  by  local  government  through 
County  Comprehensive  Planning  Commis- 
sions which  are  now  functioning  in  both 
Benewah  and  Shoshone  Counties  through 
which  this  river  flows. 

With  many  state  laws  now  In  effect  we 
feel  that  any  further  laws  on  the  Federal 
level  Is  a  duplication  and  very  costly  to 
the  taxpayer.  We  much  prefer  local  controls 
administered  at  the  local  level. 


No.  3 — We  oppose  the  inclusion  of  the  St. 
Joe  because  of  the  very  high  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  in  the  procuring  of  easements  and 
the  placing  of  covenants  over  the  land  owned 
by  some  four  hundred  and  fifty  landowners 
along  the  river. 

These  easements  would  prove  Inflexible 
and  would  stop  the  development  of  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  and  would  re- 
strict or  prohibit  access  by  roads  to  areas 
for  the  economic  benefit  of  all  citizens. 

No.  4 — We  oppose  the  classification  of  this 
river  even  through  Federal  owned  land  be- 
cause It  would  Jeopardize  the  movement  of 
traffic.  Including  logging  through  this  cor- 
ridor: Stopping  the  flow  of  natural  resources 
to  their  point  of  manufacture  and  allowing 
them  to  die  and  become  a  loss  to  this  nation 
Is  certainly  not  In  the  best  effort  of  conserva- 
tion. 

No.  5 — We  oppose  this  proposal  because  It 
prevents  the  development  of  private  lands  by 
the  owners  for  their  highest  and  best  use 
under  the  traditional  system  of  free  enter- 
prise. Private  development  wUl  eventually 
and  surely  Increase  the  tax  base  of  the  local 
area  whereas  restricted  development  caused 
by  rigid,  inflexible  regulations  would  decrease 
or  severely  limit  the  growth  of  the  tax  base. 

No.  6 — We  oppose  Inclusion  because  as 
members  of  this  study  group,  we  know  that  it 
would  freeze  all  controls  for  an  Indefinite 
period  and  could  be  changed  only  by  Con- 
gressional Action,  which  Is  too  rigid  to  aUow 
for  changes  in  economic  needs  of  the  area. 
Resources,  such  as  timber  and  minerals 
would  enjoy  limited.  If  any,  development 
since  the  logical  way  to  reach  these  resources 
is  by  roads  built  along  stream  channels, 
a  practice  which  would  be  prohibited  or 
difficult  under  the  Act.  Development  of  re- 
sources would  be  more  beneficial  to  all  citi- 
zens of  the  Area  and  the  U.S.  than  closing 
the  Area  for  the  use  of  a  limited  number 
of  vacationeers. 

No.  7 — Many  public  meetings  have  been 
held  In  this  area  In  the  last  two  years  in 
an  effort  to  bring  this  to  a  Concerned  peo- 
ple. As  a  whole  we  find  our  populace  stunned 
over  the  possibUlty  of  what  might  happen  to 
them  If  the  river  becomes  part  of  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  River  system. 

Because  of  this,  we  feel  even  more  a  deep 
responsibility  to  see  that  this  does  not  hap- 
pen. 

We  too  believe  In  Conservation — the  pres- 
ervation of  the  rights  granted  by  the  Con- 
stitution—that Is  the  right  of  proprietorship 
of  our  land  without  Federal  Intervention. 

We  as  members  of  this  Committee  submit 
the  above  facts,  in  all  honesty  and  with  con- 
viction, as  a  result  of  extensive  study  of  the 
Wild  Rivers  Act,  as  it  concerns  the  St.  Joe 
River  in  the  State  of  Idaho. 


THE  INTEREST  RATE  CONSPIRACY 
AND  THE  INACTION  OF  THE  NIXON 
ADMINISTRATION 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  an'^  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  latest 
prime  rate  increase  illustrates  the  total 
ineffectiveness  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terest and  Dividends.  It  makes  even  more 
ludicrous  Dr.  Arthur  Bums'  much-publi- 
cized exchange  of  letters  and  telegrams 
with  the  banks  last  month. 

No  longer  do  we  hear  from  Dr.  Bums 
as  the  interest  rates  steadily  climb  up- 
ward. The  prime  rate  now  stands  a  full 
three-quarters  of  a  point  above  that  ex- 
isting before  the  wage-price  program 
went  into  effect  in  August  of  1971  and, 
more  importantly,  all  interest  rates  are 
pushing  upward  and  are  well  above  the 
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precontrol  figures.  The  prime 
increased  121/2  percent  since 
price  program  went  into  effect 
administration  continues  to 
banker  friends. 

And  once  again,  we  will  see 
banks  move  together  on  this 
the  Justice  E>epartment  will  sit 
and  make  no  attempt  to  preven ; 
nancial  institutions  from 
the  rates  in  concert. 

Mr.  Speaker,  anyone  capable 
Ing  an  elephant  in  the  snow 
able  to  spot  the  conspiracy  to 
antitrust  laws  in  the  setting  of 
rate. 

These  latest  interest  rate  i 
be  a  prime  topic  for  the 
Currency  Committee  as  it  takes 
President's  request  for  an 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act. 
ministration  has  failed  miserably 
up  to  the  reQuirements  of  this  act 
trolling  the  cost  of  money  and 
ing  and  Currency  Committee  is 
demand  to  know  why  the  law 
flouted. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  FUNDIN(J  OF 
PRESIDENTIAL  ADVISEI  S 


Pennsylvania 
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(Mr.    MOORHEAD    of 
asked  and  was  given  permissior 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
Record  and  to  include  extraneops 
ter.i 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvakiia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  included  in  the  proposed  1974 
budget  of  the  U.S.  Goverrunen  Is  the 
simi  of  $121  million  to  fund  the  Execu- 
tive OfBce  of  the  President.  Addi  lonally, 
the  budget  proposes  direct  apDropria 
tions  to  the  President  of  SI  mllion  as 
an  emergency  fund  for  the  use  of  the 
President  and  $350,000  for  spe;ial  ex- 
penses of  management  improvements 
Essentially,  it  is  proposed  that  ;his  tax 
money  be  spent  for  the  following  ex- 
penses of  the  Government: 

President's    Salary    and    Expense 

Allowance  $250,000 

Care,  Maintenance,  and  Opera- 
tion of  the  White  House 1370,000 

Domestic  Advisers 1 .  168.  000 

Economic  Advisers ;.  376,  000 

Environmental    Advisers ^,466,000 

International     Economic    Coun 

cUors    1,400,000 

Leaders  and  Coordinators  for 
Federal  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
Activities   (Including  Grants).  8i,  199,  000 

National    Security   Advisers ^,802,000 

Policy  Advisers  and  Coordinators 
for  Nonmllltary  Emergency 
Preparedness    Activities ♦,  620,  000 

Supervisors  and  Coordinators  for 

VS.  Foreign  Trade  Policies —     J,  550,  000 

Telecommunication  Advisers  (In- 
cluding Contractual  Research 
and    Development) $,270,000 

Staff  Assistance  and  Adminis- 
trative Services — White  Hoxise 
Staff $.110,000 

Staff  Assistance  for  Budgetary, 
Management,  and  Other  Ex- 
ecutive   RespcnslbUltles ]J9,600,  000 

Development  and  Implementa- 
tion of  Improvements  In  the 
Management,  Organization, 
and  Operation  of  the  Executive 
Branch    350.000 

Special  Assistance  to  the  Presi- 
dent           675,000 
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staff  Assistance  on  Special  Prob- 
lems     ---  $1,500,000 

Emergency  Fund  for  Presidential 
Use  1,000.000 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  vast  sum  of  tax 
money  will  pay  the  salaries  of  more  than 
2.000  employees  who  will  assist  and  ad- 
vise the  President  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. Are  we  in  this  Congress  to  au- 
thorize the  use  of  tax  moneys  for  these 
purposes  and  yet — at  the  whim  of  the 
President — to  be  precluded  from  asking 
these  employees  what  is  going  on  down- 
town? 

The  claim  and  belief  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  executive  privilege  is  simply 
a  delusion  dreamed  up  by  Presidents  and 
permitted  by  Congress. 

As  the  elected  President  of  the  United 
States,  President  Nixon  has  a  clear  man- 
date. He  is  to  be  the  leader  of  Govern- 
ment. In  his  wisdom,  he  is  to  propose 
those  prograjns  which  he  believes  to  be 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  people. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people — through 
their  duly  elected  representatives — are  to 
have  the  final  say  as  to  what  programs 
are  to  be  funded  and  how  they  are  to  be 
carried  out.  Once  the  people — through 
their  representatives — make  these  de- 
cisions, the  President's  duty  is  clearly  to 
carry  out  the  will  of  the  people. 

Equally  clear  is  the  people's  privilege 
to  review  the  operations  of  their  govern- 
ment— through  use  of  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives— at  any  level  and  in  any  way 
they  wish.  For  the  President  to  prohibit 
this  is  to  usurp  the  clear  constitutional 
rights  of  the  people. 

The  people — through  their  duly  elected 
representatives — clearly  have  the  power 
to  protect  their  constitutional  rights. 
Should  the  gentleman  downtown  become 
too  arrogant  in  his  illusions  of  executive 
privilege,  then — come  July  1st — the  peo- 
ple's representatives  will  be  fully  justified 
in  exercising  the  power  of  the  purse. 
Money,  and  the  lack  of  money,  may  be 
the  only  thing  the  gentleman  clearly 
understands. 

Funding  for  the  Office  of  the  President 
should  be  limited  to  the  President's  sal- 
ary and  expense  allowance,  and  custodi£d 
care,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  the 
White  House.  To  the  extent  that  Congress 
agrees  that  advisors  for  the  President  are 
necessary,  we  can  provide  the  funding 
through  the  appropriate  department  and 
agency  budgets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  also  legislate  an 
end  to  the  dream  and  Illusion  of  execu- 
tive privilege — if  that  is  truly  the  wish  of 
the  people — by  inclusion  of  a  general 
provision  in  the  appropriation  acts  to 
the  end  that — should  an  agency  fail  to 
provide  a  document  requested  by  a  duly 
constituted  committee  or  subcommittee 
of  Congress  or  should  any  of  its  officials 
or  employees  fail  to  appear  and  testify 
when  requested  by  a  duly  constituted 
committee  or  subcommittee  of  Congress, 
then  all  appropriations  to  that  depart- 
ment or  agency  would  inmiediately  cease 
to  exist  and  all  disbursing  officers  of 
Government  would  be  legally  precluded 
from  further  disbursement  of  funds  on 
behalf  of  the  department  or  agency  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  Spesiker,  the  people — through  their 
duly  elected  representatives — have  the 


means  of  enforcing  their  will.  The  ques- 
tion remains,  however,  do  we  have  the 
determination? 


RETAIL  DRUG  PRICE  COMPETITION 

(Mr.  ROSENTHAL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
released  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
prescription  drug  industry  which  shows 
that  American  consumers  are  forced  to 
pay  over  a -billion  dollars  annually  in 
unnecessary  prescription  drug  costs  be- 
cause of  prohibitions  on  retail  advertis- 
ing, overproductive  patent  laws,  exor- 
bitant promotional  expenditures  by  in- 
dustry, and  unreasonable  markups. 

In  connection  with  release  of  the  re- 
port, I  introduced  four  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion: 

H.R.  5734  requires  the  open  dating  of 
all  perishable  prescription  drugs,  show- 
ing clearly  on  the  dispensed  product's 
label  the  date  beyond  which  the  potency 
is  diminished  or  the  chemical  composi- 
tion altered  by  age ; 

H.R.  5735  requires  the  labeling  and  ad- 
vertising of  prescription  drugs  by  their 
established — generic — name  and  an  end 
to  all  laws  prohibiting  generic  substitu- 
tion by  pharmacists; 

H.R.  5736  would  end  all  State  prohi- 
bitions on  retail  prescription  drug  price 
advertising  and  require  the  posting  of 
prices  for  the  100  most  commonly  pre- 
scribed drugs; 

H.R.  5737  would  make  compulsory  the 
licensing  of  new  prescription  drugs  dur- 
ing the  17 -year  patent  period. 

Because  of  the  wide  interest  expressed 
in  this  report  and  the  accompanying  leg- 
islation by  Members  of  the  House  as 
well  as  consumers  across  the  country,  I 
include  this  report  in  the  Record  so  that 
copies  may  be  available  to  everyone: 

Rx :  Retaii.  Drttg  Price  CoMPETmoN — A  Con- 
sumer Study  by  Congressman  Benjamin 
Rosenthal 

(Note. — Charts  and  ads  referred  to  not  re- 
produced   In  the  Record.) 

FOREWORD 

The  economic  concept  that  competition  In 
the  marketplace  weeds  out  poor  products  and 
disreputable  businessmen  Is  largely  a  myth. 
Competition  Itself  Is  stifled  by  economic  con- 
centration In  many  Industries  and  the  power 
of  corporations  to  manipulate  decision- 
making In  the  marketplace  Is  enormous:  ad- 
vertising and  mass  media  selling  often  rely 
on  subtle  deceptions  and  on  imagery  Instead 
of  substance,  and  many  of  today's  products 
are  too  complex  to  be  easily  understood  and 
evalurted  by  even  the  most  sophisticated 
consumer. 

Each  of  these  forces  Is  at  work  at  all  levels 
of  the  drug  Industry — one  of  the  most  power- 
ful, influential  and  richest  segments  of  the 
American  economy.  In  fact,  at  a  time  of  high 
unemployment  and  Increasing  health  care 
costs  for  the  American  people,  the  drug  in- 
dustry is  reaping  astronomical  profits.  It  Is 
a  unique  Industry  whose  products  are  in 
constant  demand.  It  also  may  be  the  most 
closely  controlled  industry  in  the  country. 
It  Is  certainly  over-protected,  a  situation 
that  contributes  strongly  to  Its  enormous 
profits. 

The  evidence  Is  strong  that  the  drug  In- 
dustry is  more  concerned  with  Its  own  corpo- 
rate economic  health  than  with  the  Amerl- 
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can  {HibUc's  medical  health.  This  is  appar- 
ent In  the  priorities  it  sets  for  Itself,  spend- 
ing hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on  ad- 
vertising and  promotion  but  only  a  fraction 
of  that  on  research  and  quality  control.  Much 
of  the  research  It  does  conduct  is  not  aimed 
at  finding  new  cures  and  treatments  but 
at  adapting  existing  drugs  for  competitive 
purposes. 

Two  major  segments  of  the  drug  indus- 
try— the  manufacturers  and  the  retailers — 
may  at  times  be  on  different  sides  of  con- 
sumer Issues,  but  neither  Is  willing  to  sub- 
ordinate its  profit  making  in  behalf  of  lower 
drug  prices  to  consumers.  As  a  general  mat- 
ter, they  have  opposed : 

Permitting  open  price  competition  on  re- 
tail prescription  drugs; 

Filling  prescriptions  with  Identical  drugs 
that  cost  less  than  the  heavily-advertised 
trademarked  products; 

Revealing  to  patients  to  shelf  life  of  the 
drugs  they  are  using:  and 

Halting  monopolistic  practices  that  keep 
prices  high. 

These  are  some  of  the  topics  cdvered  In 
this  report.  It  Is  the  work  of  a  summer  task 
force  of  college  students  led  by  Joel  Butnlck 
and  Georganne  Daher.  Assisting  were  Robert 
Arbeit,  Barbara  Joseph  and  Richard  Slovak, 
summer  Interns  working  In  my  Queens,  New 
York,  congressional  office,  and  Alan  Cron- 
heim,  Susan  Hands,  Lynda  Heer,  Matthew 
Plnkus,  Peter  Rosenberg  and  Nick  TeBordo, 
Interns  assigned  to  the  Washlngrton,  D.C. 
office. 

Their  basic  assignment  was  to  examine 
prescription  drug  prices  and  study  the  ques- 
tion of  drug  price  advertising  (a  practice 
largely  prohibited  throughout  the  country) 
and  its  potential  importance  to  and  effect  on 
consumers.  Since  prescription  drug  price  ad- 
vertising is  considered  taboo  by  those  who 
dominate  the  pharmacy  profession,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  tell  exactly  what  Its  impact  on 
consumers  would  be,  although  their  is  evi- 
dence that  in  cities  such  as  Miami  and 
Philadelphia,  where  drug  advertising  is  per- 
mitted, prices  tend  to  be  lower  than  In 
places  where  it  is  prohibited.  Researchers 
surveyed  more  than  120  drug  stores  In 
Queens,  New  York,  and  In  the  Washington, 
D.C,  metropolitan  area  during  1971  and 
1972  to  compare  retail  prescription  prices 
under  a  variety  of  conditions.  These  findings 
also  were  compared  with  advertised  prices, 
where  the  practice  Is  permitted.  Since  no 
discussion  of  prescription  drug  price  adver- 
tising can  ignore  other  marketing  and  pro- 
motional practices,  this  study  takes  a  close 
look  at  other  aspects  of  the  drug  industry 
as  well. 

One  comes  away  convinced  that  the  con- 
sumer Is  the  victim  of  singlemlnded  con- 
cern for  profit  involving  the  entire  drug 
consortium — and  with  the  conviction  that 
prompt  action  Is  needed  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer's economic  well-being  in  the  drug 
market-place. 

CHAPTER   I THE    PROBLEM 

The  American  consumer  spends  up  to  $7 
billion  on  prescription  drugs  every  year — 
an  annual  bill  of  over  $33  for  each  man, 
woman,  and  chUd. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  high 
cost  of  drugs — the  lack  of  open  retail  price 
competition,  over-protective  patent  laws, 
needless  and  exhorbltant  promotional  ex- 
penditures, arbitrary  pricing  practices  and 
unreasonable  markups — but  they  all  fall 
under  one  heading:    Economic  Profiteering. 

It  has  become  Increasingly  clear  In  the 
past  few  years  that  pharmaceutical  manu- 
facturers, whose  profit  rate  Is  nearly  double 
that    of    other    U.S.    manufacturers,^    have 


'Drug  manufacturers'  average  net  profits 
after  taxes  are  double  the  figure  for  all  UJS. 
manufacturing  corporations:  In  1971  the  re- 
turn was  19.3%  of  net  stockholders'  equity 


victimized  the  consumer.  Fiercely  com- 
petitive, the  drug  manufacturers  spend 
$1  billion  or  more  annually  touting  their 
products  to  those  who  prescribe  and  dis- 
pense them.  Joining  In  the  battle  to  main- 
tain high  profits  are  the  pharmaceutical  or- 
ganizations which  expend  enormous  amounts 
of  time,  money  and  effort  to  prevent  con- 
sumers from  comparing  the  retail  prices  of 
prescription  drugs.  State  pharmacy  boards 
and  supportive  organizations,  which  formu- 
late and  vigorously  enforce  antl-advertislr.g 
and  antl-substitutlon  laws,  play  the  most 
significant  role  In  keeping  price  Informa- 
tion from  the  consumer. 

Although  they  wrap  themselves  In  the 
same  cloak  of  piety  which  surrounds  the 
medical  profession,  drug  manufacturers  and 
pharmacists  more  closely  resemble  business 
firms  whose  exclusive  Interest  Is  profit.  Ex- 
cessive prices  and  monopolistic  practices  go 
hand  In  hand  with  the  desire  of  most  phar- 
macists to  avoid  retail  price  competition. 
Ultimately,  this  combination  works  a  hard- 
ship on  the  sick  and  afflicted — all  of  us  at  one 
time  or  another. 

There  are  signs  that  the  drug  industry 
Itself  Is  becoming  aware  of  this  situation. 
Major  pharmaceutical  firms  have  begun  to 
stress  their  'low,  generic  prices,"  and  a  group 
of  New  York  pharmacists  recently  expressed 
public  alarm  over  the  high  price  of  drugs. 
Efforts  at  stabilization  during  the  period  of 
wage  and  price  controls  did  nothing  more 
than  freeze  prescription  drug  prices  at  un- 
conscionable levels.  During  Phase  HI,  prices 
are  destined  to  go  higher. 

Retail  price  advertising — where  It  exists — 
reveals  the  Immense  disparity  between  prices 
for  the  Identical  drug  and  shows  conclusively 
that  where  there  Is  open  price  competition, 
the  consumer  pays  less  for  the  same  product. 
Ironically,  those  drug  products  prescribed  by 
the  doctor  and  dispensed  by  the  pharmacist 
are  sold  to  them  through  the  vigorous  use 
of  price  advertising  by  drug  manufacturers — 
a  method  relied  on  at  the  wholesale  level  but 
steadfastly  opposed  at  the  retail  level. 

The  opposition  to  price  advertising  rests 
on  self-serving,  and.  at  best,  fallacious  rea- 
soning. The  widely  publicized  argument  that 
pharmacists  are  professionals  who,  like  doc- 
tors and  lawyers,  should  not  be  compelled  to 
advertise  their  prices,  is  specious.  Unlike 
pharmacists,  physicians  and  lawyers  do  not 
deal  in  a  product.  Only  if  the  pharmacist  per- 
formed an  exclusive  professional  service  as 
complex  and  individualized  as  that  of  a  doc- 
tor or  lawyer,  might  the  analogy  then  be 
valid. 

At  one  time  pharmacists  were  viewed  as 
physicians'  associates,  compounding  drugs 
and  advising  patients.  Today's  pharmacist  is 
a  modern  merchandiser,  who  dispenses  every- 
thing from  cosmetics  to  cigars.  A  physician 
who  characterized  the  relationship  between 
the  doctor  and  the  pharmacists  as  "remote 
and  getting  more  so"  recently  stated:  "In 
urban  areas  of  the  United  States  and  Britain, 
few  pharmacists  know  personally  the  physi- 
cians practicing  In  the  area.  In  most  cases 
the  only  contact  is  over  the  telephone  and 
that  is  often  through  receptionists  In  the 
physician's  office." » 

Despite  the  claims  and  dreams  of  phar- 
maceutical   organlzaUons,    the    pharmacist 


compared  to  9.7  7d  for  all  U.S.  manufacturing. 
Prescription  Drug  Data  Summary  1972,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Social  Security  Administration,  p.  24.  "De- 
spite the  economic  recession  fof  19701  manu- 
facturers of  prescription  and  other  profes- 
sional [drug]  products  Increased  their  profits 
by  12.1%  over  1969.  At  the  same  time,  taxes 
on  this  earning  dropped  9.5%."  Reported  In 
Drug  Trade  News,  September  20,  1971,  pp  1 
16.  ' 

'"Physician's    Viewpoint"    by    Karl    Neu- 
mann, M.D.,  American  Druggist,  July  12  1971 
p.  8. 


does  not  perform  a  service  requiring  medical 
sklU  so  much  as  he  sells  a  mass-produced, 
fully  compounded  and  often  pre-packaged 
product.  The  pharmacist  has  no  real  con- 
trol over  the  drugs  which  the  doctor  pre- 
scribes, but  he  is  responsible  for  following 
the  physician's  directions  as  to  drug  type, 
brand  (if  prescribed),  strength  and  dosage! 
Under  law,  he  must  also  be  certain  that  the 
drug  Is  fresh  (the  date  of  potency  loss  Is  on 
the  pharmacist's  own  package  but  he  is  not 
obligated  to  give  that  Information  to  the  con- 
sumer, nor  does  he  usually  volunteer  It). 
Finally,  he  must  accurately  label  the  ctis- 
tomer's  prescription. 

The  responsibility  for  patient  care  Is  the 
obligation  of  the  physician.  In  the  words 
of  a  phaj-maclst.  'It  is  the  physician,  not 
the  pharmacist  who  writes  the  prescription. 
Instructing  and  counselling  the  patient  is  the 
obligation,  duty,  and  responsibility  of  the 
physician,  not  the  pharmacist." '  Philadel- 
phia pharmacist  Edward  Paster  states: 
"Drug  Interactions  can  be  controlled  only  by 
the  physician.  A  patient  filling  one  prescrip- 
tion at  Store  A.  a  second  at  Store  B  and  a 
third  in  another  store  or  through  dally  inter- 
state mall-crders  can  only  be  monitored  by 
his  physican."  Pastor,  who  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  overturning  Pennsylvania's  pro- 
hibition on  prsscripticn  price  advertising, 
also  states:  -By  law,  the  pharmacist  must 
fill  the  prescription  as  written.  The  penalty 
for  not  doing  so  in  most  states  is  loss  of  li- 
cense." In  view  of  these  facts,  he  concluded 
that  there  is  overwhelming  evidence  that  no 
decrease  in  health  care  occurs  with  free  price 
competition  In  the  drug  marketplace. 

The  effort  to  undermine  the  free  enterprise 
system  through  prohibitions  on  retail  price 
Information  has  failed  In  a  few  places,  most 
notably  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania.  Flor- 
ida and  Oregon,  where  it  Is  presently  legal 
to  advertise  retail  prescription  drug  prices. 
It  is  the  aim  of  this  report  to  review  the 
wide  disparity  in  drug  prices,  to  examine  the 
role  of  the  drug  industry — at  all  levels — In 
certain  aspects  of  advertising  and  competi- 
tion and  to  report  the  results  of  surveys  and 
questionnaires  in  this  area. 

chapter    II QUESTIONNAIRE 

In  order  to  determine  the  attitudes  of  con- 
sumers toward  their  prescription  drug  buy- 
ing habits,  questionnaires  were  sent  to  24,000 
Queens,  N.Y.,  households:  approximately 
2,000  persons  responded.  The  questionnaire 
sought  to  examine  the  degree  to  which  con- 
sumers are  aware  of  drug  price  variations, 
the  differences  In  price  between  brand  name 
and  generic  prescription  drugs;  and  to  as- 
certain their  opinions  on  the  advertising  of 
prescription  drugs  and  the  factors  involved 
In  their  selection  of  a  pharmacy.  (See  Ap- 
pendix I.) 

This  sampling  revealed  that  the  average 
person  fills  ten  or  more  prescriptions  an- 
nually, seven  of  which  are  for  the  same  drug. 
Some  75  %  have  found  price  variation  for  the 
same  prescriptions  at  different  pharmacies. 
The  degree  of  price  variation  was  as  follows : 
39%  of  those  responding  found  price  varia- 
tion to  be  In  the  10%  to  20'rr  range;  50% 
found  variation  to  be  from  25<rc  to  50%;  and 
11%  found  prices  often  vary  from  50%  to 
over  100%. 

By  a  large  majority,  most  consumers  were 
found  to  fill  prescriptions  at  the  same  phar- 
macy. The  most  Important  factors  in  choos- 
ing a  pharmacy  were  ranked  as  follows:  44f:j, 
based  their  choice  on  convenience.  38 Cr  on 
price,  and  the  remainder  looked  for  services 
offered  by  the  pharmacy  such  as  delivery, 
credit,  record  keeping  and  24-hour  service. 

Most  prescriptions  prescribe  brand  name 
drugs,  according  to  the  response  to  the  ques- 
tion "Do  you  know  whether  your  doctor  pre- 
scribes brand  name  drugs  or  drugs  by  their 
generic    (chemical)    name?"   However,   30% 

'Letter  from  Edward  Pastor,  Philadelphia 
pharmacist. 
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stated  that  their  physicians  prescrlbf 
cally,  and  close  to  35%  responded 
did  not  know.  A  staggering  87% 
answering  stated  that  they  do  not 
physicians  to  prescribe  generlcally 
ure  suggests  that  most  of  the  pv' 
even  aware  of  the  availability  of 
generic  drtigs. 

Half  said  they  do  not  ask  the 
prescription  before  It  Is  filled, 
every  ten  respondents  felt  that 
prices   are   prohibitively    high;    not 
spondent  said  they  are   too  low 
10^"  expressed  the  view  that  they 
right. 

95  T)    of   those   respondent   felt 
scrlptlon   drug   prices   should   be 
In  order  to  facilitate  comparison 
equalize  prices  and  provide  the 
choice  which  Is  afforded  In  the  _ 
nearly  every  other  consumer  product 

Many  of  the  voluntary  comments 
paaylng  the  questionnaire  responseii 
particularly    unfortunate    cases    ' 
elderly  persons  on  fixed  incomes 
their  'savings  were  virtually  wiped 
the    high   cost   of   long   term   ms' 
drugs.    Minority    group    members 
discriminatory  practices  in  the  quo^ti^ 
prescription   prices  and   the   filling 
scrlptlons.  Those  In  the  medical  -' 
medical  professions  volunteered  i 
matlon  as  the  following,  written 
York  City  nurse: 

"It   Is   a   fact   that  pharmaceutical 
panies  realize  at  least  50%-100'-       " 
their    products,    and    the    local 
realizes   his   cut   of   at   least   another 
Advertising    of    prescription    drug 
long  overdue." 

The  following  are  some  comment 
sons  answering  the  questionnaire: 

Generic  prescribing:  "When  you 
to   what   a   drug   Is   supposed   to 
stared    In    disdain— like    you    are 
from  outer  space — intruding  on  the 
of  their  sacred  domain." 

Convenience:  "I  use  my  present 
becaiase  It  la  close  to  home  and 
11:00   p.m.   and   with   two   small 
need  access  to  a  drug  store." 

"Usually  prescriptions  are  required 
hurry  which  leaves  little  time  to 
price." 

"I    purchase    at   the   store 
easily  accessible  and  they  deliver. 

Confidence:  "The  price  is  very 
but  the  assurance  of  quality  should 
tantly  regulated." 

General:  "Drugs  are  a  big  item 
citizens  and  as  necessary  as  food." 

Price:  "After  walking  out  of  a 
having   paid  for   a   prescription 
feel  sick." 

"Prices  for  goods  and  services 
advertised  so  that  one  could 
more  easily." 

"About  two  months  ago,  I 
survey  on  my  own.  I  picked  two 
In  Manhattan  near  where  I  work 
which   were  convenient   to   home: 
equally  convenient.  For  one  packag  s 
llstrin    21.    I    found    the    followlni; 
$1.69.    $1.79.    $1.95,    $2.50,    $2.90. 
memory  may  not  be  exact,  but  the 
low  prices  stuck  In  my  mind." 

"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  all 
grossly  over-priced." 

"Cost    should   be    lowered 
soon  as  possible.  The  consumer 
every  time." 

"We  are  senior  citizens  and 
terribly  high  prices  doctors  charge 
prescriptions,  our  funds   are  rapidly 
depleted." 

"I  believe  that  prices  are  too 
druggists  charge  different  prices 
from    different    nationalities 
these  people  don't  speak  the  langu4ge 

"There  is  nothing  non-professional 
advertising  or  posting  prices  rather 
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keeping  with  the  ethical  standards  of  pro- 
viding high  value  source  of  medicine." 

•The  widow  living  alone  doesn't  have  a 
chance  The  doctor  and  the  druggist  have 
her  at'  their  mercy.  One  prescription  was 
$75  In  a  local  pharmacy  and  $47.50  In  a 
discount  store." 

"Lower  middle  income  people  definitely 
cannot  afford  prescription  costs  today. 
Prices  of  drugs  are  prohibitive." 

"So  few  prescriptions  are  compounded  to- 
day that  I  believe  that  it  should  be  quite 
simple  to  advertise  so  that  the  average  per- 
son could  compare  and  know  what  he  is 
buying.  Also  It  Is  sometimes  »A  the  price 
when  obtained  generlcally." 

"On  9/7/71  I  had  a  prescription  for  myco- 
statln  vaginal  tablets  (15)  filled  in  an  Inde- 
pendently owned  pharmacy  for  $7.95  .  .  .  the 
same  disorder  recurred  on  2/9/72  and  I  had 
the  prescription  for  mycostatln  filled  at  a 
discount  chain  at  $2.69." 

"Prescription  drugs  are  entirely  too  high 
and  many  a  time  needed  but  not  bought 
because  of  cost." 

"I  am  semi-retired  and  the  very  high  costs 
of  prescriptions  are  a  tremendous  burden." 

"High  costs  tend  to  make  people  skimp 
on  the  prescribed  dosage  to  economize." 

"Since  druggists  mostly  refuse  to  give. the 
price  in  advance  competition  Is  all  but  gone." 

"By  advertising  drug  prices,  the  cost  to  the 
consumer  of  drugs  prescribed  would  drop 
because  of  competition  In  the  marketplace." 

"As  a  diabetic  I  am  taking  D.B.I.  pills 
which  I  paid  $5.50  for  25  pUls  until  I  found 
out  that  the  same  pills  were  available  at 
chain  drugstores  for  $3.19  and  five  more 
pills." 

"I  have  been  charged  different  prices  for 
the  same  prescription  at  the  same  store 
within  a  two-month  period." 

"Whatever  you  can  do  to  reduce  the  price 
of  drugs  wUl  be  most  appreciated.  I  am  on 
social  secvu-lty  and  my  Income  Is  very  limited 
and  the  price  of  drugs  is  a  very  big  drain 
on  the  budget." 

"I  have  noticed  that  when  I  buy  a  prescrip- 
tion one  week  the  price  is  lower,  while  an- 
other week  the  price  rises.  The  pharmacist 
does  not  even  have  a  definite  price." 

"I  strongly  feel  that  advertising  costs  of 
drugs  would  produce  a  competitive  healthy 
market  which  gives  the  consumer  knowledge 
of  what  drugs  and  what  prices  he  should  be 
buying." 

"Yes,  there  should  be  some  kind  of  con- 
trol on  drug  costs  and  if  the  competitive 
atmosphere  brought  about  by  advertising 
could  bring  prices  Into  line  then  I  am  for 
It." 

CHAPTER  m — DRUG  PRICE  SURVEY 

Two  separate  surveys,  13  months  apart, 
were  conducted  In  Queens,  New  York,  and  In 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  metropolitan  areas. 
Researchers  visited  122  drug  stores  In  an  ef- 
fort to  determine  retail  pricing  practices  on 
three  widely  prescribed  medicines. 

All  prescriptions  used  In  the  August  1972 
survey  were  generlcally  written.  In  other 
words,  they  identified  the  drug  by  Its  official 
or  chemical  name  and  not  by  any  trade  or 
brand  name.  This  means  the  pharmacist 
could  fill  the  prescription  with  any  manu- 
facturer's product. 

The  July  1971  prescriptions  were  evenly 
divided  between  those  generically-wrltten 
and  those  specifying  a  particular  brand.  In 
the  latter  category,  the  pharmacist  has  no 
choice  of  products;  he  must  fill  It  with  the 
specified  manufacturer's  drug. 

Researchers  did  not  have  the  prescriptions 
filled  but  asked  the  pharmacist  for  the  price 
and  the  manufacturer  of  the  product  he  in- 
tended to  dispense.  In  the  1971  survey,  prices 
for  brand  name  products  were  frequently 
quoted  In  response  to  the  generically-wrltten 
prescriptions,  a  practice  which  tended  to 
raise  the  average  price  for  generic  drugs. 

Institution  of  the  price  freeze  and  subse- 
quent Phase  n  economic  controls  In  no  way 


diminished  the  price  disparities  found  In  the 
previous  survey.  It  was  generally  revealed, 
however,  that  few  pharmacies  complied  with 
price  posting  requirements,  and  the  prices  of 
prescription  drugs  were  as  high  and  higher 
than  the  previous  year's  figures. 

It  is  Important  to  note  (see  Chapter 
VIII)  that  In  most  jurisdictions  throughout 
the  country  the  pharmacist  la  prohibited 
from  filling  a  prescription  with  anything 
other  than  the  drug  specifically  stated  by 
the  prescribing  physician.  Thus,  if  the  doc- 
tor wrote  on  the  prescription  a  specific  brand 
name(  such  as  Tetrex,  the  pharmacist  has  no 
choice  but  to  dispense  Tetrex  by  Bilstol  Labs. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  physician  simply 
designated  the  generic  equivalent  of  Tetrex, 
tetracycline,  the  pharmacist  has  a  broad 
choice  of  products.  Including  brand-name 
ones  and  many  at  lower  prices,  from  which 
to  fill  the  prescription.  One  significant  find- 
ing of  this  report  la  that  when  the  pharma- 
cist chose  to  fill  a  generic  prescription  with 
a  generic  (non-brand)  drug,  the  purchaser 
was  able  to  save  substantially  on  the  cost  of 
medlcatlbn.  However,  there  were  Instances 
In  which  the  pharmacist's  freedom  of  choice 
resulted  in  the  substitution  of  a  higher 
priced  brand  product. 

In  1971,  researchers  visited  36  pharmacies 
In  the  Washington,  D.C..  area  (Including 
Maryland  and  Virginia  suburbs)  and  23 
pharmacies  In  Queens,  New  York.  Re- 
searchers In  1972  went  to  30  Washington  area 
pharmacies  and  33  In  Queens.' 

The  three  drugs'  used  In  these  surveys 
were: 

Ampicillin  trihydrate.  a  type  of  penlcUlln, 
and  a  trademarked  equivalent,  Polyclllln  by 
Bristol  Labs. 

Tetracycline,  a  widely  used  antibiotic,  and 
a  trademarked  equivalent.  Tetracyn  by 
Roerlg. 

ChlophenxT amine  maleate,  an  antihista- 
mine, and  a  trademarked  equivalent,  Chlor- 
Trimeton  by  Scherlng.  (These  were  not  used 
In  the  1971  Queens  survey.) 

Ampicillin  trihydrate 

Washington:  In  1971,  prices  for  a  prescrip- 
tion calling  for  30  capsules  (250  mg)  ranged 
from  $5.65  to  $15.00  at  12  pharmacies.  Al- 
though the  highest  and  lowest  quotations 
were  both  In  response  to  the  generlcally  writ- 
ten prescription,  the  average  price  for  the 
brand  name  product  was  $9.03.  compared  to 
$8.80  for  the  generic.  (Researchers  found  that 
when  presenting  a  generically-wrltten  pre- 
scription, the  pharmacist  frequently  quoted 
a  price  for  a  higher  cost  brand-name  drug. 
This  resulted  in  generic  prices  appearing 
higher  than  if  all  price  quotations  were  for 
generics.) 

In  1972,  researchers  surveyed  10  pharma- 
cies and  found  that  the  highest  price  for  56 
capsules  of  Ampicillin  was  $17.95  in  an  Inde- 
pendent pharmacy,  where  the  pharmacist 
quoted  a  brand  name  product  for  the  generic 
prescription.  The  lowest  price  quoted  was 
$8.40  at  a  discount  store. 

Wholesale  prices  according  to  the  Blue 
Book  of  1971  »  for  30  capsules  of  this  drug 
are  $3.90  for  the  generic  equivalent  and  $5.15 
for  the  trademarked  product.  For  56  capsules, 
the  wholesale  price  Is  $7.28  for  the  generic 
product. 

New  York:  In  1971.  researchers  surveyed  11 
pharmacies  In  Queens  with  prescriptions  for 
generic  ampicillin  and  were  quoted  12  prices 
(two  visits  to  one  store)  ranging  from  $4.95 
to  $9.00.  an  average  of  $6.55  for  all  stores. 
The  distribution  of  these  figures  averages 
$6.02  In  the  white,  middle  Income  district  of 
Queens  (Flushing)  and  $7.30  In  the  racially 
mixed,  low-to-mlddle  Income  neighborhood 
of  Corona.  In  the  second  visit  to  the  same 
stores  with  prescriptions  for  Bristol's  Poly- 
clllln, prices  this  time  ranged  from  $6.95  to 
$9.90.  averaging  $8.78.  This  time  the  price 
spread  between  the  two  neighborhoods  was 
closer — $8.61  In  Flushing  and  $8.95  In  Corona. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  chapter. 
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In  1972.  a  total  of  16  pharmacies  were  sur- 
veyed. The  highest  price  quoted  was  $16.75 
and  the  lowest  was  $6.50.  quoted  at  three 
pharmacies.  The  average  for  this  generic  pre- 
scription of  ampicillin  was  $9.20  for  56  cap- 
sules. 

Tetracycline 

Washington:  Tetracycline  wholesales  ge- 
nerlcally at  $.25  for  the  30  capsules  called  for 
on  the  1971  prescription  (56  capsules  were 
called  for  on  the  1972  prescription).  Retail 
prices  quoted  In  1971  ranged  from  $2.75  to 
$9.90.  As  was  the  case  In  the  presclptlon  of 
Ampicillin.  the  extremes  In  prices  were  both 
in  response  to  the  generlcally  written  pre- 
sclptlon; however,  the  two  highest  prices 
quoted  for  the  generic  equivalent  were.  In 
reality,  for  brand  name  equivalents.  As  a 
result,  the  average  generic  price  was  $4.31, 
seven  cents  higher  than  the  average  brand 
price.  The  trademarked  product.  Tetracyn, 
wholesales  for  approximately  $1.28  for  30 
capsules.  Either  way,  there  is  a  considerable 
gap  between  wholesale  and  retail  prices. 

In  1972,  ten  stores  revealed  a  wide  assort- 
ment of  brands  and  prices.  The  highest  fig- 
ure. $5.50.  was  quoted  by  two  Independent 
pharmacies  In  suburban  areas,  while  the 
lowest  price,  $1.50,  was  given  by  a  chain 
pharmacy  in  a  suburban  area.  It  Is  signifi- 
cant that  prices  were  generally  found  to  be 
much  higher  at  pharmacies  located  In  medi- 
cal arts  buildings.  The  average  price  for  the 
generlcally  written  prescription  of  tetracy- 
cline was  found  to  be  $3.38. 

New  York:  Prices  quoted  in  the  Queens 
area  In  1971  for  the  generic  drug  (30  cap- 
sules, 250  mg)  ranged  from  $1.95  to  $5.95. 
averaging  $3.44.  The  average  price  In  Flush- 
ing was  $2.81.  compared  to  $5.13  In  Corona.* 
The  same  stores  were  later  presented  pre- 
scriptions for  the  trademarked  equivalent, 
Tetracyn.  One  pharmacy  did  not  stock  the 
drug.  Seven  prices  were  quoted  varying  from 
$2.00  to  $4.29,  averaging  $2.91.  Two  phar- 
macies, both  in  Corona,  quoted  prices  on 
another  brand  although  it  Is  illegal  in  New 
York  for  a  druggist  to  substitute  another 
brand  for  the  one  specified  by  the  physician 
writing  the  prescription.  One  pharmacist 
•would  not  reveal  the  product  he  would  dis- 
pense  to  fill   the   tetracycline   prescription. 

The  1972  survey  of  Queens  area  stores 
revealed  an  average  price  of  $3.81.  The  pre- 
scription called  for  56  capsules  of  tetracy- 
cline, and  at  nine  pharmacies,  the  highest 
price  was  found  to  be  $4.95.  whUe  the  lowest 
was  $2.49. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  on  the  same 
page  of  the  Blue  Book  catalogue  which  lists 
generic  tetracycline  prices.  Lederle  had  a 
large  advertisement  for  Its  trademarked  ver- 
sion of  that  drug.-''  The  ad  read;  "Achromycin 
V  tetracycline  capsules.  Now  prices  at  'gen- 
eric' levels."  A  check  of  Achromycin  V 
showed  that  It  wholesales  at  $4.50  per  100 
capsules,  a  decrease  from  the  $11.22  of  a  few 
years  ago.  but  still  far  above  "generic"  levels 
and  even  higher  than  Roerlg's  Tetracyn  at 
♦4.25  per  100. 

Chlorpheniramine  maleate 

Washington:  Prices  for  25  tablets  (4mg) 
of  the  antihistamine  ranged  from  $1.20  to 
•2.43.  The  wholesale  price  for  25  tablets  Is 
4c  from  Kasar  Inc.  Average  prices  In  the  sxxr- 
vey  were  $1.78  for  the  generic  drug  and  $1.56 
for  the  brand  name  drug.  This  situation. 
In  which  the  brand  drug  was  less  expensive 
than  the  generic  product  was  atypical.  The 
wholesale  price  for  the  brand  name  product 
was  $0.61. 

The  Washington  survey  In  1972  revealed 
that  both  the  highest  and  lowest  prices  for 
generlcally  prescribed  Chlorpheniramine 
were  quoted  at  chain  pharmacies.  However, 
without  exception,  the  pharmacists  stated 
that  they  would  fill  the  prescription  with 
Chlor-Trlmeton.  The  highest  figure  for  this 
prescription  of  60  tablets  was  $5.13,  quoted 


at  two  pharmacies  In  the  same  chain,  and 
the  lowest  price  was  $3.50,  averaging  $4.22 
at  the  ten  stores  visited. 

Although  the  Queens  survey  did  not  in- 
clude this  drug  In  1971,  It  was  used  in  1972. 
The  highest  price,  $4.95,  was  quoted  for  a 
generic  equivalent  of  the  drug  by  an  inde- 
pendent pharmacy.  The  lowest  fee,  $1.95, 
was  found  at  a  discount  pharmacy.  The  av- 
erage of  the  prices  at  the  seven  stores  sur- 
veyed was  $3.86,  $0.37  lower  than  the  aver- 
age Washington  price. 

These  surveys  show  the  wide  variety  of 
retail  prices  cheirged  for  otherwise  Identical 
drugs — In  one  case  a  markup  In  excess  of 
6,000%,  but  usually  a  matter  of  a  few 
hundred  percent.  (See  Appendices  2.  3.  and 
4.)  It  does  not  depict  the  true  difference 
between  generic  and  brand  pricing — although 
It  is  accurate  enough  to  lead  to  valid  con- 
clusions regarding  the  arbitrary  price  dif- 
ferences among  prescription  drugs — because 
several  pharmacists  quote  prices  for  the  more 
costly  trademarked  products  when  presented 
with  generlcally  written  prescriptions. 

Researchers  found  that  when  visiting  more 
than  one  store  of  the  same  chain  they  were 
not  always  quoted  the  same  price  for  the 
same  prescription.  They  also  fovmd  that  a 
generlcally  written  prescription  taken  to  a 
chain  or  discount  store  In  a  middle  Income 
neighborhood  tended  to  yield  the  lowest 
price. 

FOOTNOTES 

» Two  other  recent  surveys  In  New  York 
City  have  .^hown  similar  results : 

(a)  A  survey  of  68  pharmacies  In  Queens 
conducted  by  a  group  of  St.  John's  Univer- 
sity students  for  Queens  District  Attorney 
Thomas  J.  Mackell  found  prescription  prices 
"arbitrary  and  inconsistent."  The  researchers 
discovered  that  the  poor  pay  more  than  the 
affluent  to  have  identical  prescriptions  filled. 

The  report  recommends  that  the  govern- 
ment set  price  ranges  for  all  prescription 
drugs  and  that  the  majority  of  these  drugs 
be  pre-packaged  by  the  manufacturer  In 
commonly  prescribed  quantities  and  accom- 
panied by  detailed  instructions,  a  practice 
that  has  reportedly  proved  successful 
abroad. 

(b)  A  survey  of  504  Manhattan  drug  stores 
by  medical  and  dental  students  In  phar- 
macology courses  at  Columbia  University 
revealed  similar  findings  of  wide  variations 
in  price.",  arbitrary  charges  and  inconsistent 
charges  from  customer  to  customer.  Instances 
of  quotations  of  prices  well  below  the  phar- 
macist's cost  led  study  director  Dr.  Norman 
Kahn  to  observe  that  the  druggist  was  inept 
or  planning  to  Illegally  dispense  manufac- 
turer's product  different  from  one  specified  on 
the  prescription.  Students  also  noted  about 
30  offers  from  pharmacists  to  partially  fill  a 
prescription  in  order  to  get  the  price  down 
and  attract  business.  Dr.  Kahn  said  this 
amounts  to  tempting  patients  to  discontinue 
therapy  before  the  time  determined  by  the 
physician.  Details  of  the  Columbia  study  are 
expected  to  be  published  In  a  professional 
medical  journal.   (Inter\'lew,  Oct.  26.   1972). 

•  Tetracycline  is  the  drug  product  most  fre- 
quently prescribed  generlcally;  Ampicillin 
Is  second,  according  to  Industry  surveys. 

'American  Druggist  Blue  Book  1971.  pub- 
lished by  the  Hearst  Corp.,  New  York  City. 
Is  one  of  several  Industry  price  guides  and 
Its  quotations  are  considered  approximations. 
Because  of  the  many  factors  influencing 
wholesale  prices — promotional  deals,  quan- 
tity orders,  extent  of  manufacturer's  line 
carried,  method  of  purchase  (from  Jobber  vs. 
manufacturer) .  the  purchaser's  relationship 
with  the  supplier,  competitive  practices, 
etc. — the  prices  quoted  here  should  be  con- 
sidered penerally  higher  than  those  actually 
paid  by  the  druggist.  Nonetheless,  they  pro- 
vide a  point  of  reference  for  comparing 
wholesa'^e  and  retail  prices.  The  HEW  pre- 
scription drug  study  found  substantial  dif- 


ferences m  the  prices  at  which  drug  prod- 
ucts are  offered  to  community  pharmacies 
and  to  hospitals  and  goveriunent  agencies  as 
well  as  in  the  prices  at  which  they  are  sold 
to  American  and  foreign  purchasers. 

♦This  figure  Is  not  totally  reliable  because 
only  three  stores  were  surveyed  in  Corona, 
compared  to  eight  (8)  In  Flushing.  It  Is 
worth  noting,  however,  that  the  lowest  price 
In  Corona  equaled  the  highest  In  Flushing. 

*  Blue  Book  1971,  p.  37. 

CHAPTER    IV FACTORS     INFLTJENCINC     DRT7C 

PRICING 

Shopping  for  prescription  drugs  is  unlike 
shopping  for  any  other  consumer  product. 
The  customer  has  been  conditioned  to  avoid 
comparing  prices  and  never  to  ask  the  prices 
of  the  drugs  he  orders.  There  is  usually  a 
sense  of  urgency  Involved  in  having  a  pre- 
scription filled.  Patients  concerned  about 
their  health  rarely  make  the  purchase  of  a 
prescription  contingent  on  Its  cost,  nor  do 
they  usually  have  the  time  or  transporta- 
tion to  shop  comparatively. 

That  prices  do  differ — dramatically — from 
store  to  store  is  undeniable,  ar.d  this  study 
examines  the  underlying  factors  of  that  price 
variation.  It  Is  one  of  the  contentions  of  this 
report  that  the  consumer  should  not  bear 
the  burden  of  price  Investigation  completely 
on  his  own.  As  a  spokesman  for  the  National 
Association  of  Chain  Drug  Stores  stated: 
"The  problem  is  to  Incorporate  the  pharmacy 
industry  into  an  operation  wherein  the  con- 
sumer Is  not  a  second  class  citizen  who  feels 
that  he  must  ask  the  prices  of  prescriptions, 
sometimes  with  little  or  no  hope  of  further 
Illumination  from  the  pharmacist."  » 

It  has  become  increasingly  apparent  that 
pharmacists,  as  well  as  consumers,  are  con- 
cerned about  astronomical  drug  prices.  Early 
in  the  summer  of  1971,  a  group  of  New  York 
City  pharmacists  called  on  President  Nixon 
to  Impose  price  controls  on  prescription  and 
over-the-counter  drugs.  This  was  prior  to 
the  President's  announcement  of  the  Wage 
and  Price  Freeze  which  took  effect  In  mid- 
August  of  1971.  The  vague  outlines  of  that 
program  stipulated  that  stores  with  more 
than  60  employees  or  which  grossed  $200,000 
or  more  armually  had  to  post  the  prices  of 
their  40  most  purchased  products  In  each 
department.  Prescription  drugs  were  Included 
In  the  category,  despite  vigorous  industry 
efforts  to  have  them  exempted.  The  effect  of 
price  posting,  however,  was  of  dubious  bene- 
fit to  the  consumer.  Most  pharmacies  are 
independently  owned  and  operated  (by  a  ra- 
tio of  7  to  1)  and  consequently  do  not  em- 
ploy 60  people.  Not  only  did  these  stores  not 
have  to  post  their  prices,  but  they  were  saved 
from  explaining  their  pricing  practices  to  the 
public. 

There  is  a  sign  that  the  Industry's  attitude 
toward  posting  may  be  changing,  however. 
A  study  conducted  for  APhA  by  the  Institute 
f  jr  Motivational  Research  recommended  the 
association  endorse  prescription  price  posting 
In  pharmacies  because  consumers  want  it. 
More  than  half  of  the  501  persons  inter- 
viewed In  40  cities  for  the  study  said  they 
would  welcome  price  posting.  In  selecting  a 
pharmacy,  they  said  "lower  price"  was  sec- 
end  or.ly  to  "professional  service"  and  by 
only  a  slim  margin  of  17.6%  to  18.4%.  The 
head  of  the  study  eroup  said  consumers 
rarely  make  prescription  price  comparisons 
and  they  tend  to  ntit  a  pcrtlon  of  the  resnon- 
ElbiUty  for  prescription  prices  on  the  physi- 
cian who  selected  the  drug  and  the  manufac- 
turer who  set  the  ccst  of  the  druggist.'' 

Many  pharmacists  vigorously  protest  any 
criticism  of  high  drug  prices.  Invariably  they 
point  to  the  higher  price  of  medical  care 
and  bring  up  Bureau  cf  Labor  Statistics 
figures  which  show  prescription  prices  going 
down  during  the  Sixties  while  other  prices 
went   up.   The   validity   of  the   BLS   figures 


Footnotes  at  end  of  chapter. 
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has     been     questioned     on     the 
grounds: 

1.  An  inadequate  number  of 
the  sample; 

2.  An    over-emphasis    In    the 
products  that  have  fallen  sharply 
and 

3.  Failure  to  Include  the  new  and 
products  which  replace  older,  less 
drvigs. 

The   average  prescription  price 
going  up  at  t'^e  rate  of  about  2' 
during   the    past   decade,    according 
HEW  drug  study.'  The  average  retail 
tlon  price  charged  in  1971  was  betwekn 
and  $4.21,  according  to  Industry  surv(  y 
years  earlier  the  price  range   was 
$3.27.' 

The  following  resolution,  adopted 
Long    Island    City    Pharmaceutical 
illustrates  the  widely  substantiated 
that  prescription  drug  prices  are  too  1 
can  be  controlled,  if  not  by  executive 
then   by   allowing   prices   to   be 
"Whereas    wholesale    costs    of 
drugs,  patent  and  proprietary 
continually  splraled  upward  at  an 
rate  during  the  past  two  years^  we,  t 
bers  of  the  Long  Island  City 
Society,  request  that  price  controls 
tablished  on  these  commodities  and 
directed  to  the  President  of  the  Unitei  I 
be  sent  recommending  the  prompt  eii 
or  decree  establishing  these  controls." 

Lawrence  H.  Carter,  president  of 
member  association  stated  that  he 
his  was   the  first  pharmaceutical 
request  such  action.  Perhaps  It  is 
of  our  pharmacy  leaders  not  to  hav; 
thl.5  request  sooner,  but  any  a""-""~ 
lay  will  be  catastrophic  for  the 
lie."  Carter's  letter  to  Mr.  Nixon 
companied  the  resolution  said:  ". 
sale  prices  continue  to  spiral  upward 
alarming  rale.  Many  manufacturers 
on  their  fourth  round  of  price 
the  past  two  years.  .  .  .  While  some 
may  be  necessary,  many  manufactures 
raised  prices  astronomically  and  we 
this  is  totally  unwarranted.  Drug  i 
turers.  as  we  of  the  pharmacy  professU  n 
a  responsibility  to  the  public.  Mr.  Pr  r 
we  Implore  you  to  enact  wholesale 
trols  on  prescription  and  related 
fore  continued  inflationary  pressur^ 
these  commodities  beyond  the  mean 
average  public.  .  .  ." 

Retailers  generally  tend  to 
responslbUlty    for    drug    prices, 
that  their  prices  represent  only  a 
markup  over  their  wholesale  cost 
sonableness  of  the  markup  Is  deb 
pecially  in  light  of  the  fact  that  retal 
for  identical  drugs  vary  dramatically 
like  stores  in  the  same  nelghborho<d 
essential   elements   of   these  d  " 
late  to  the  costs  to  retailers  of 
drugs  versus  their  generic  equlv 
the  fact  that  some  pharmacies,  due  tc 
ences  In  overhead,  services  and 
operation,   are   able  to   charge  less 
same  drug  product. 

The  pharmacists  and  drug  store 
who   fight  so   vigorously   against  ret4U 
scrlption  drug  price  advertising 
are  the  victims  themselves  of  over 
by  the  large  pharmaceutical  man 
Small  Independent  druggists  fear 
with    mass    merchandisers,    a    com 
which  they   feel  would  develop  if 
formation    were    readily    available 
sumers.  However,  the  small  proprietoi 
ly  has  two  strong  advantages  over  hi  < 
counterparts — convenience    and    moi 
sonalized  service.  He  is  more  likely  tc 
cated  near  the  doctor's  office  or  In  a 
tial    neighborhood.'    Many    alert 
recognize  this  and  are  willing  to  pay 
convenience  and  personalized  service 
neighborhood    pharmacy,    but    they 
knowing  that  prices  are  probably 
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There  are  numerous  channels  through 
which  the  Influence  of  pharmaceutical 
manufacturers  Is  exercised  and  results  In 
higher  prices  to  the  public.  One  widely  used 
method  Is  advertising  In  pharmacy  journals, 
periodicals  and  other  literature.  These  pub- 
lications, whose  backers  rigidly  oppose  re- 
tall  drug  price  advertising,  rely  heavily  on 
wholesale  drug  price  advertising  from  manu- 
facturers as  a  major  source  of  their  revenue. 
They  api>arently  see  no  conflict  because 
their  publications  are  not  distributed  to  the 
general  public,  from  whom  they  want  to  con- 
ceal price  information.  Advertisements  In 
medical  Journals  represent  a  significant 
method  of  Influencing  the  doctor's  prescrib- 
ing habits.  According  to  Dr.  Richard  Burack, 
author  of  The  Handbook  of  Prescription 
Drugs,  "Probably  the  shrewdest  and  most 
effective  means  by  which  the  big  phar- 
maceutical corporations  perpetuate  their 
hold  over  doctors  and  patients  is  through 
the  Physicians'  Desk  Reference  (PDR).  Al- 
though some  doctors  may  not  think  of  it  in 
terms  because  its  format  and  veneer  give  it 
a  clearly  authoritative  appearance.  PDR  is  in 
fact  composed  of  advertising."  « 

The  PDR  is  a  catalogue  of  prescription 
drugs  which  Illustrates  ihem  and  explains 
their  usage.  It  is  distributed  without  charge 
to  most  doctors  and  Is  found  in  every  hos- 
pital. The  PDR  states  that  Its  contents  have 
been  obtained  through  the  "cooperation"  of 
drug  manufacturers,  through  whose  "patron- 
age" its  publication  Is  made  possible.  Dr. 
Burack  states:  "This  Is  euphemism.  Drug 
houses  buy  space  In  the  PDR  and  publish 
what  they  wish  to  publish." '  Contrary  to  Its 
supposed  purpose,  the  Handbook  Is  Incom- 
plete because  It  mentions  only  a  few  generic 
names  for  widely  consumed  basic  drugs.  Fur- 
thermore, the  widespread  use  of  this  volume 
serves  to  conceal  from  practicing  doctors  the 
existence  of  numerous  other  manufacturers 
who  very  often  can  supply  the  same  drugs 
at  lower  cost.  The  higher  price  of  these  drugs 
Is,  therefore,  passed  on  to  the  patient,  who  Is 
caught  unaware  In  this  web  of  economic 
profit. 

The  pricing  factors  discussed  above  are  not 
necessarily  all-inclusive.  However,  there  Is 
ample  evidence  to  show  that  the  lack  of  a 
free  flow  of  Information  from  manufacturers 
to  doctors  and  pharmacists  results  in  arbi- 
trary and  unjustifiable  markups  In  the  prices 
of  prescriptions  purchased  by  the  consumer. 

Prices  vary  not  only  from  store  to  store, 
but  can  even  vary  from  customer  to  customer 
at  the  same  store.  Simply  because  prices  are 
not  posted  or  advertised,  the  clerk  or  phar- 
macist can  arbitrarily  change  the  price  on 
the  basis  of  the  customer's  age,  sex,  race  or 
appearance.'  There  are  very  few.  If  any, 
checks  on  this  practice.  It  is  also  common 
knowledge  (substantiated  by  reporters)  that 
prescription  prices  at  some  stores  are  negoti- 
able. A  ciistomer  who  tells  the  pharmacist 
that  the  comi>etltlon  offered  a  lower  price 
than  the  one  Just  quoted  Is  more  likely  to 
have  his  bill  reduced  than  the  person  who 
says  nothing. 

Retail  prescription  drug  pricing  Is  based 
on  a  number  of  fixed  costs,  as  well  as  vari- 
able and  arbitrary  factors.  The  primary  in- 
fluence on  a  pharmacist  in  determining  cost 
Is  the  wholesale  price  of  the  drug.  (The 
larger  retailers  purchase  directly  from  the 
manufacturers;  smaller  stores  must  go 
through  the  more  expensive  middlemen.) 
Added  to  this  fixed  cost  are  the  overhead 
costs  of  operation  of  the  pharmacy,  the  cost 
of  services  offered  and  the  desired  profit. 

Sxirvey  such  as  this  one  and  others  have 
revealed  a  tendency  for  prices  to  be  higher 
In  low  Income  neighborhoods.  Pharmacists 
confirm  this  finding  but  claim  that  there  are 
valid  reasons  for  this  situation:  business 
costs  are  frequently  greater.  Insurance  Is 
more  difficult  to  get,  and  It  Is  often  a  prob- 
lem to  hire  people  for  these  areas.  Large 
losses    due    to    shoplifting,    robberies    and 


burglaries  have  forced  some  pharmacists  to 
stop  selling  prescriptions  in  high  crime  areas 
because  they  fear  that  their  supply  of  nar- 
cotics Is  too  tempting  an  invitation  to 
addicts. 

The  poor  often  pay  more  for  another  rea- 
son. Most  poor  people  do  not  enjoy  the  mo- 
bility of  the  more  affluent  consumer  who  has 
a  car  and  can  shop  around  for  the  best  price. 
Consequently,  the  poor  have  become  a  captive 
audience  for  the  dwindling  number  of  mer- 
chants In  their  neighborhoods.  The  lack  of 
competition  in  these  areas  sends  prices  up- 
ward for  all  commodities,  not  only  medicine. 
This  situation  Is  further  hampered  by  the 
scarcity  of  chain  and  discount  drugstores  In 
these  areas. 

FOOTNOTES 

» Robert  J.  Bolger,  Executive  Vice  President, 
telephone  conversation,  6/30/  72,  NACDS. 

'  American  Druggist,  November  27,  1972.  p. 
ISff. 

»  The  Drug  Users,  Task  Force  on  Prescrip- 
tion Drugs,  HEW  Feb.  7,  1969,  p.  15-16.  One 
reason  for  this  Is,  reportedly,  the  increasing 
size  of  the  prescription  Itself. 

*  Prescription  Drug  Data  Summary,  1972, 
p.  33. 

'Of  the  51,476  community  pharmacies  In 
the  United  States  In  1969,  independents  out- 
numbered chains  by  better  than  seven  to  one 
(45,093  independents;  6,383  chain  pharma- 
cies). Prescription  Drug  Summary,  HEW,  p. 
29. 

"  Pantheon  Books.  New  York,  New  York, 
1967.  p.  17.  Dr.  Richard  Burack,  The  Hand- 
book of  Prescription  Drugs. 

'Ibid. 

*  In  response  to  the  Rosenthal  questlonalre. 
one  person  wrote :  "I  am  a  law  student,  but  I 
have  worked  In  a  small.  Independently- 
owned  drugstore.  The  prescription  prices  are 
made  on  the  spot,  according  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  customer,  how  often  they  fre- 
quent the  store,  how  knowledgeable  they  are 
of  prices  and  drugs  and  how  business  has 
gone   that   day." 

CHAPTER   V THE   PRESCRIPTION    DRrO    ADVERTIS- 
ING   CONTROVERSY 

The  opportunity  to  make  an  Informed 
choice  In  the  purchase  of  products  which 
are  as  necessary  to  the  health  of  the  Individ- 
ual as  prescription  drugs  is  a  basic  right 
However,  monopolistic  drug  patent  laws,  cap- 
tive pharmacy  boards,  pressure  from  pharma- 
ceutical manufacturers  and  the  groundless 
fears  of  pharmacists  over  prescription  drug 
price  competition  have  effectively  thwarted 
the  consumer's  freedom  of  choice.  The  cul- 
mination of  this  closed  economic  system  is 
the  statutes  and  regulations  in  37  states 
which  presently  prohibit  price  advertising. 
There  appears  to  be  no  similar  hesitancy 
toward  saturating  the  media  with  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  advertising  touting  the 
doubtful  virtues  of  over-the-counter  (OTC) 
drugs. 

An  example  of  this  double  standard  can  be 
found  In  two  separate  ads  placed  by  Drug 
FaU-i  In  the  March  26.  1972,  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post.  (See  Appendix  5.)  A  full- 
page  ad  (page  A-30)  asked  in  bold  type 
"Should  prescription  drugs  be  advertised?" 
and  answered  Itself:  "Our  society  needs  to 
have  drugs  be  promoted  like  a  glassblower 
needs  hiccups.  .  .  .  Drugs  need  de-emphasls. 
not  publicity."  This  "noble"  thought  was 
exploded  by  a  16-page  advertising  supple- 
ment Drug  Fair  put  In  the  same  issue,  tout- 
ing a  variety  of  over-the-counter  drugs  such 
as  cough  mixtures,  eye  drops,  mouthwash, 
saccharin  and  a  line  of  vitamins.  Such  action 
exposes  the  hypocrisy  of  Drug  Pair's  professed 
concern  for  protecting  society. 

This  "Interest"  in  the  public  welfare  Is 
little  more  than  a  facade  for  concealing 
the  real  motive — a  desire  to  avoid  price  com- 
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petition  In  the  sale  of  highly  lucrative  and 
often  over-priced  prescription  drugs. 

Resistance  to  advertising  prices  has  an- 
other purpose  as  well.  It  also  conceals  the 
fact  that  prices  are  not  consistent  at  all 
stores  in  the  chain  throughout  the  area.  The 
practice  is  sometimes  called  "zone  pricing." 
The  companies  give  two  basic  reasons:  (1) 
higher  cost  of  doing  business  In  some  areas 
(because  of  crime.  Insurance,  etc.)  drives 
prices  up  there,  and  (2)  tough  competition 
from  a  nearby  store  (usually  a  discounter) 
tends  to  keep  some  prices  down  at  selected 
stores. 

The  latter  factor  Is  especially  prevalent  In 
the  case  of  birth  control  pills.  Representa- 
tives of  two  Washington,  D.C.,  area  chains 
said  the  pill  Is  the  most  highly  competitive 
prescription  product  today  and  most  of  their 
stores  sell  it  at  cost  or  below,  especially  In 
college  neighborhoods. 

John  McHugh.  director  of  professional 
services  of  People's  Drug  Stores  in  the  Wash- 
ington area,  said  his  chain  does  not  have 
"zone  pricing"  but  does  make  "some  local 
competitive  exceptions"  to  chain-wide  basic 
prices  on  a  store-by-store,  Item-by-ltem 
basis. 

Every  facet  of  the  drug  industry,  from  the 
largest  pharmaceutical  manufacturer  to  the 
owner  of  a  small  pharmacy,  makes  use  of 
the  media  to  merchandise  Its  products.  The 
situation  has  reached  the  point  where  every 
emotional  problem  and  ache  and  pain,  real 
or  Imaginary,  Is  subject  to  some  pill  or 
medicine.  It  has  become  Increasingly  difficult 
for  parents  to  warn  their  children  of  the 
evils  of  drug  abuse  when  the  young  see,  on 
television  and  in  their  own  homes,  adults 
popping  pills  into  their  mouths  almost  like 
candy. 

One  recurring  argument  offered  by  phar- 
macists who  oppose  the  advertising  of  pre- 
scription prices  is  that  such  action  would 
contribute  to  the  already  dangerous  satura- 
tion of  the  media  with  irresponsible  adver- 
tising. FDA  Commissioner  Charles  C.  Edwards 
recently  observed,  "We  are  a  drug  culture 
society,"  adding,  "psychiatrists,  sociologists, 
psychologists — all  share  with  \is  a  deep  con- 
cern that  this  trend,  this  attitude  may  be 
one  of  the  causative  factors  in  our  drug 
abuse  problem."  He  further  stated:  "The 
tremendous  wave  of  advertising  over  the 
media,  especially  TV,  [has]  created  an  envi- 
ronment In  which  the  consumer  feels  that 
reaching  for  a  pill,  tablet  or  capsule  is  a 
panacea  for  all  of  his  Ills."' 

In  view  of  this  argument.  It  is  fallacious 
to  assume  that  prescription  drug  price  ad- 
vertising Is  a  link  in  the  drug  abuse  chain. 
Not  only  are  prescription  drugs  products 
whose  access,  content  and  use  are  tightly 
controlled,  but  It  taxes  the  boundaries  of 
rationality  to  imply  that  Informing  con- 
sumers of  prices,  as  opposed  to  therapeutic 
efficacy,  could  lead  them  Irreversibly  down 
the  path  of  drug  abuse. 

According  to  officials  In  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment.' which  supports  the  advertising  of 
prescription  drugs,  "One  of  the  main  prob- 
lems in  regard  to  prescription  drugs  Is  that 
the  other  side  (pharmaceutical  manufactur- 
ers) relies  on  euphemism,  that  is,  using  the 
term  drug  as  an  Ullcll  substance.  They  latch 
on  to  the  need  to  control  'dangerous  and 
addicting  drugs'  (those  requiring  a  prescHp- 
tlon)  and  on  this  basis,  they  are  not  Inclined 
to  favor  Informing  the  consumer  as  to  the 
prices  he  must  pay."  In  this  situation.  It  was 
stated,  the  Justice  Department  does  not  wish 
to  thwart  the  efforts  of  organized  pharmacy, 
or  to  ease  In  any  way  the  passage  of  laws 
which  would  facilitate  illicit  drug  traffic, 
only  those  which  would  serve  the  purpose 
of  Informing  the  consumer.  The  first  objec- 
tive, therefore,  is  to  try  to  prevent  drug 
manufacturers  from  prevertlng  concern  for 
Illicit  drug  traffic  into  a  restrictive  economic 
profits  game. 
It  is  a  recommendation  of  this  report  tbat 


restraint  is  urgently  needed  In  the  presently 
Irresponsible  advertising  of  claims  for  non- 
prescription drugs  In  the  mass  media  as  well 
as  in  trade  and  professional  publications.  If 
self-restraint  is  not  forthcoming.  It  may  best 
serve  the  public  Interest  for  the  Congress  and 
appropriate  federal  agencies,  such  as  the 
Federal  Commvmlcatlons  Commission,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  to  act  to  control  the 
often  deceptive  advertising  tactics  of  pharma- 
ceutical firms  and  allow  the  free  dissemina- 
tion of  price  information  to  the  public. 

FOOTNOrFS 

>  A  large  Washington,  DC,  area  drug  chain. 

•Testimony  before  the  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee,  July  21,  1971. 

"Telephone  conversation  writh  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Bernstein,  Antitrust  Division,  Justice 
Department,  July  6,  1972. 

CHAPTER    VI — THE    DRUG    INDtTSTRT 

The  drug  Industry  in  the  United  States  oc- 
cupies a  uniquely  secure  position.  Demand 
for  pharmaceutical  products  continues  to 
grow  as  new  scientific  discoveries  are  made, 
and  as  the  cures  for  more  diseases  are  un- 
earthed. Concomitant  with  the  drug  indus- 
try's rapid  rate  of  growth  over  the  past  25 
years  has  been  the  astronomical  Increase  In 
the  profit  margins  of  these  firms. 

The  central  issue  over  which  controversy 
continues  to  be  generated  Is  drug  pricing 
practices.  The  industry  has  sought  to  wrap 
itself  in  a  cloak  of  righteousness,  preying  on 
consimiers'  fears  about  their  health.  A  com- 
mon but  widely  dlsproven  claim  of  some 
major  drug  manufactvu-ers  used  to  Justify 
their  higher  prices  Is  that  manufacturer's 
size  Is  equal  to  product  quality — but  there 
exists  a  wide  price  gap  among  large  firms 
as  well.  (See  Appendix  6.) 

A  chief  economist  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  expressed  the  belief  that 
where  price  competition  exists  In  drug  firms 
it  is  Ineffective: 

•y^nd  even  where  there  are  relatively  many 
sellers,  as  well  as  potential  sellers — for  ex- 
ample, in  the  case  of  unp)atented  drugs  sold 
under  generic  names — effective  price  compe- 
tition often  is  muted  by  vast  advertising, 
promotion,  and  other  selling  efforts  which 
differentiate  in  the  minds  of  consumers  the 
products  of  the  largest  manufacturers  sell- 
ing under  their  own  brand  or  trade  names 
from  those  of  other  manufacturers.  Hence, 
manufacturers  selling  chemically  identical 
drugs  under  generic  names  frequently  have 
difficulty  in  selling  them  at  any  price." » 

Americans  spent  approximately  $7  billion 
on  prescription  drugs  In  1971.  This  Includes 
$4.4  billion  at  retail  pharmacies,  the  re- 
mainder being  purchased  from  hospitals, 
nursing  homes,  government,  physicians,  and 
others  outside  the  retail  marketplace.  Data 
for  per  capita  consumer  expenditures  used 
in  this  report  are  based  on  the  $4.4  bUllon 
retail  sales  figure  found  in  the  HEW  task 
force  study.' 

The  drug  manufacturers  reported  sales  in 
1970  of  $4,321,900,000  for  prescription  drugs 
In  the  United  States.  Added  to  this  Is  ap- 
proximately $3  billion  more  In  veterinary 
products,  exports  and  over-the-counter 
drugs.  For  the  purposes  of  this  report,  the 
$4.3  billion  figure  will  be  used  for  manufac- 
turers' sales.' 

Out  of  that  $4.3  billion,  the  drug  makers 
spent  more  than  $1  billion  (about  25%)  on 
promotion.  $133  million  (3%)  on  quality 
control,  about  $280  million  (6.6%)  on  re- 
search and  development.  Including  only  1% 
for  basic  research.' 

The  blUlon-dollar-plus  promotion  budget 
figure  Is  based  on  studies  by  Wie  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration,  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration. Congressional  investigators,  and 
others.  (See  Appendix  7.)  The  Industry  pro- 
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tests  that  the  figure  Is  only  about  half  that 
amount,  but  veteran  observers  express  little 
faith  in  these  sources. 

The  drug  industry  "spent  more  than  $1 
billion  on  all  forms  of  promotion."  accord- 
ing to  T.  Donald  Rucker.  then  head  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration's  drug  study 
unit.  He  gave  the  following  breakdown  in  a 
March  8.  1972.  speech  to  a  drug  wholesalers 
convention  in  Las  Vegas:  "$700  million  for  all 
costs  associated  with  detailing,  including 
sampling;  $167  million  for  professional 
Journal  and  direct  mail  advertising;  $150 
million  for  other  direct  and  indirect  forms 
of  promotion  (educational  films,  pamphlets, 
seminars,  plant  tours,  hospitality  and  dis- 
plays at  conventions,  etc.);  $3  million  for 
institution  ahd  Institutional  promotion."  He 
added  that  "more  than  85%  must  be  classi- 
fied as  an  economic  waste." 

The  result,  he  said,  is  "product  prices  are 
Infiated  unnecessarily  by  some  25%." 

These  high  promotional  expenditures  have 
paid  off  for  the  large  manufacturers  by  de- 
veloping a  high  degree  of  product  loyalty. 
Rucker  said  this  loyalty  "often  has  been  a 
dominant  factor  enabling  pharmaceutical 
manufacturers  to  exercise  control  over  drug 
prices." 

The  director  of  FDA's  Division  of  Drug  Ad- 
vertising. H.  W.  Chadduck.  has  estimated 
"total  promotional  expenditures  In  this  area" 
at  25%  of  sales.^ 

Former  FDA  Commissioner  James  L.  God- 
dard  estimated  that  drug  manufacturers 
were  spending  about  $4,500  in  1968  on  ad- 
vertising and  promotion  for  each  of  the  ap- 
proximately 200,000  prescribing  physicians  In 
the  United  States.' 

The  P^LA  represents  115  companies  which 
account  for  approximately  95%  of  the  pre- 
scription drugs  sold  in  this  country.  These 
companies  conduct  nearly  all  of  the  Indus- 
try's research  and  development,  according  to 
the  HEW  study: 

"Just  as  they  account  for  the  overwhelm- 
ing proportion  of  sales,  they  conduct  essen- 
tially all  of  the  Industry's  research,  they  con- 
trol the  overwhelming  proportion  of  drug 
patents,  they  conduct  the  most  vigorous  pro- 
motion of  their  products,  they  compete 
vigorous — ustially  on  the  basis  of  Innovation 
and  quality  and  rarely  on  the  basis  of  price — 
for  the  favor  of  the  medical  profession,  and 
they  achieve  the  Industry's  highest  rates  of 
profit." ' 

The  remaining  5%  of  the  nation's  prescrip- 
tion drugs  are  produced  by  an  estimated  700 
small  companies  which  control  few  drug 
patents,  do  little  or  no  research,  compete  on 
price  as  well  as  quality,  engage  in  minimal 
promotion  and  realize  relatively  low  rates  of 
profit.^ 

When  an  Industry  spends  one-and-a-half 
times  as  much  money  on  advertising  and 
promotion  as  it  does  on  research  and  quality 
control  combined.  It  is  easy  to  get  the  im- 
pression that  its  principal  concern  is  not 
for  the  health  of  the  American  people,  but 
for  corporate  success.  This  money — approxi- 
mately $1  billion — is  being  spent  not  to  aid 
the  consumer  or  to  make  him  healthier,  but 
to  beguile  him  and  his  doctor  and  to  fight 
his  attempts  to  get  a  better  buy  for  his 
money. 

Expenditures  for  drug  promotion  are  ex- 
cessive and  add  needlessly  to  the  price  con- 
sumers must  pay,  declared  the  HEW  Task 
Force.  Intense  competition  among  compa- 
nies promises  "a  greater  share  of  a  relatively 
limited  market  and  richer  profits  for  the  suc- 
cessful competitor" — but  It  has  "little  to  do 
with  normal  price  competition  In  the  retail 
marketplace,  with  the  promise  of  eventual 
price  savings  to  the  consumer,"  concluded 
the  report.'  Congressional  studies  have  un- 
covered a  long  history  of  misleading  and  de- 
ceptive prescription  drug  advertising. 

The  question  of  drug  prices  was  a  princi- 
pal concern  of  the  late  Senator  Elstes  Kefau- 
ver,  beginning  In  1959.  Over  the  years,  Ke- 
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fauver  held  comprehensive  hearing  ;  on  the 
drug  Industry  which  were  widely  publicized 
and  Increased  public  concern.  His  ptoblng  of 
the  complex  price  Issue  virtually  oppned  the 
tight  little  world  of  U.S.  medicine.  As  he  so 
aptly  stated:  "The  problem  for  the  d  ug  com- 
panies Is  that  their  involvement  can  be  ex- 
pressed In  dollars  and  cents  and  Is  t  lus  rela- 
tively easy  to  understand." 

One  Indirect  result  of  the  wide  ?ubllclty 
given  the  drug  Industry  In  the  iefauver 
bearmgs  was  an  Increase  In  the  skeptical 
public  attitude  toward  an  Industry  once 
thought  to  be  sacrosanct.  Accordliig  to  the 
most  recent  findings  of  the  Opinion  Elesearch 
Corporation,  Princeton,  N.Y.,  the  dr>  ig  Indus- 
try has  "continued  Its  downward  trend  In 
terms  of  public  favorablllty."  In  196  ),  the  re- 
search firm  found  that  51  %  of  the  p  ibllc  had 
basically  favorable  attitudes  toward  the  pre- 
scription drug  Industry.  In  the  latesl  study,  It 
was  revealed  that  only  37%  of  the  p  ibllc  had 
attitudes  favorable  to  the  drug  tad  ustry."> 

Findings  like  these  plus  efforts  by  con- 
sumers to  remove  restrictions  on  drug  price 
advertising  are  apparently  begtantaf  to  worry 
the  pharmacy  establishment. 

Kenneth  E.  Tiemann,  an  APh^  trustee, 
rhetorically  posed  the  following  question  at 
the  association's  house  of  delegates  meeting 
In  late  1972: 

"Realizing  that  the  giving  of  pr<  scrlptlon 
price  taformatlon  Is  essential  to  the  building 
of  an  Image  and  getttag  consumer  |  ;roups  off 
our  backs,  should  we  possibly  adv  x»te  the 
repeal  of  laws  that  prohibit  price  ad  irertlslng, 
since  they  are  betag  used  as  a  swoi  d  against 
us?" 

The  authoritative  magaztae  American 
Druggist  noted  that  although  Tiemann 
worded  his  statement  as  a  quest  on,  "this 
was  apparently  advanced  as  a  proi  osal."  He 
predicted  that  In  nearly  every  stdte  where 
drug  price  advertising  is  prohibited  now,  leg- 
islation will  be  Introduced  to  remsve  those 
barriers. 

"Because  of  a  small  percentage  of  phar- 
macists In  this  country  who  refuse  to  give 
prescription  price  Information  anc  who  re- 
fuse to  use  proper  discretion  In  the  orlclng  of 
prescriptions,"  Tiemann  stated,  "w«  as  a  pro- 
fession are  being  subjected  to  e  ver  more 
Image-destroying  publicity  In  tie  public 
mind."  " 

The  final  outcome  of  the  Kef  at  ver  hear- 
ings in  terms  of  legislation  was  the  iCef  auver- 
Harrls  Amendments  of  1962  to  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act.  Amjng  other 
things,  this  legislation  authorlze<  1  FDA  to 
establish  simple  useful  names  for  drugs,  to 
be  proposed  by  *he  United  State!  Adopted 
Names  (USAN)  Council. 

In  the  course  of  that  Congresslon  il  Investi- 
gation It  was  pointed  out  that  tie  market 
strticture,  which  uniquely  allows  for  great 
disparities  in  price.  Is  the  basic  de  lermlnant 
of  the  behavior  of  the  drug  indust  ry.  Manu- 
facturers, as  has  been  noted,  spend  it  lesist  $1 
billion  a  year  on  advertising.  The  r  purpose 
is  twofold :  to  Instill  confidence  In  )hysicians 
and  pharmacists  for  their  produc  ts  and  to 
Insure  the  specific  market  they  hi  ,ve  carved 
out  for  themselves.  (See  Appendlce  ;  8  and  9.1 
The  market  is  also  unique  in  that  'he  people 
who  pay  for  and  consume  phartiaceutical 
products  are  not  the  ones  who  mz  st  be  per- 
suaded. Senator  Kef au ver  once  rem  irked,  "He 
who  orders  does  not  buy,  and  he  who  buys 
does  not  order."  This  ts  an  important  asset 
to  the  manufacturer,  who  Is  well  aware  of 
the  nature  of  medical  science  an  1  seeks  to 
create  physician  confidence  In  the  ;ompany's 
product  through  the  use  of  brand  names 
which  are  short  and  recognizable  Since  he 
does  not  pay,  cost  usually  Is  of  1  ttle  or  no 
Importance  to  the  physician. 

Larger  drug  manufacturers  cor  tend  that 
their  prices  are  a  result  of  better  quality 
control,  higher  marketing  costs  an  1  expenses 
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for  continuing  research  and  development. 
These  contentions  are  valid  In  part,  although 
the  federal  government  does  contribute  to 
the  costs  of  research.  One  result  of  this  re- 
search Is  the  Improved  treatment  of  diseases 
and  other  ailments  with  drugs. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  HEW  Task  Force 
on  Prescription  Drugs  concluded.  "Much  of 
the  drug  Industry's  research  and  development 
activities  would  appear  to  provide  only  mmor 
contributions  to  medical  progress.""  The 
other  reality.  In  terms  of  economics,  is  the 
extremely  comfortable  state  of  the  Industry 
and  Its  consistently  high  profit  margins.  (See 
Appendix  10.) 

Drug  Industry  profits  continued  to  gain 
in  1971  despite  the  conttaulng  recession 
nationally.  The  annual  financial  survey  by 
Product  Management  Magazine  (formerly 
Drug  Trade  News)  showed  a  10.8%  Increase 
ta  sales  for  prescription  and  other  profes- 
sional products  and  after-tax  earnings  of 
10.1%.  Diversified  drug  companies  fared 
nearly  as  well.  Sales  were  up  9.6%  and  profits 
up  9.2%  over  the  year  before.  Top  earnings 
gainers  In  the  former  category  were  Deseret 
with  108.8%;  Barry-Martin  Pharmaceuticals, 
102.9%:  and  Cutter  Labs,  43.1%." 

A  survey  of  corporate  performance  for  the 
third  quarter  of  1972  by  Standard  &  Poors 
shows  drug  Industry  profits  up  16%  from 
the  year  before  for  a  profit  margin  of  9.8%. 
Return  on  equity  was  19.2%.  The  price-earn- 
ings ratio  for  stock  of  the  29  companies 
listed  was  an  Impressive  32-to-l;  the  only 
industry  doing  better  was  Photo  &  Optical 
wlth37-to-l.» 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  reports 
drugs  and  medicines  are  the  most  profitable 
manufacturing  Industries.  In  a  report  on 
rates  of  return  In  selected  manufacturing 
Industries,  drugs  and  medicines  showed  an 
after-taxes  rate  of  return  on  stockholders' 
Investment  of  19.6%  for  1970,  the  latest  date 
available.  In  its  survey  of  the  dozen  largest 
firms  In  each  Industry  category,  the  FTC 
found  none  of  the  top  12  drug  and  medicine 
manufacturers  showed  any  losses;  In  fact, 
none  had  a  rate  of  return  under  14.5%  and 
seven  of  the  12  were  over  20% . 

Tl^e  companies  and  their  1970  rates  of 
re'.urn  were:  Abbott  Laboratories  16.3%; 
American  Home  Products  Corporation  27.6%; 
Lilly  &  Company  22.2%;  Merck  &  Company, 
Inc.  25.2%;  Pfizer,  Inc.  15.4%;  Rlchardson- 
Merrell,  Inc.  14.5%  Sobering  Corporation 
22.8%;  Searle  &  Company  29.2%;  Smith 
Kline  &  French  Laboratories  23.7%;  Sterling 
Drug.  Inc.  20.3%;  Upjohn  Company  14.6%, 
and  Warner-Lambert  Pharmaceutical  Com- 
pany 15.0%. 

The  HEW  Task  Force  Study  reported  the 
Industry's  average  net  profits  after  taxes  (as 
a  percentage  of  net  stockholders'  equity)  was 
19.3%,  nearly  double  the  rate  (9.7%)  for  all 
U.S.  manufacturing  corporations.'^ 

The  HEW  Task  Force  on  Prescription 
Drugs  In  Its  1968  report.  The  Drug  Makers 
and  Drug  Distributors,  enumerated  a  list  of 
significant  factors  which  are  expected  to  In- 
fluence the  future  growth  of  the  drug  In- 
dustry." It  concluded : 

1.  A  steady  Increase  In  the  number  of 
people  In  the  United  States  and  their  an- 
ticipated growing  affluence  will  maintain  the 
growing  demand  for  prescription  drugs. 

2.  The  proportion  of  Americans  over  the 
age  of  65,  whose  drug  purchases  are  higher 
than  average.  Is  expected  to  Increase  more 
rapidly  than  the  population  as  a  whole,  con- 
tributing to  an  Increased  demand  for  main- 
tenance and  other  prescription  drugs. 

3.  Higher  health  standards  and  living  con- 
ditions In  other  parts  of  the  world,  especially 
In  the  developing  nations,  are  expected  to 
create  Important  new  markets  for  the  pre- 
scription drug  tadustry,  Includtag  the  Amer- 
ican companies  which  are  already  develop- 
tag  foreign  markets. 

4.  Drug  research  may  be  expected  to  yield 
new  products  which  will  make  possible  the 
control  of  conditions  or  diseases  which  are 


currently  uncontrollable.  Although  such 
breakthrough  developments  will  probaby  b« 
Infrequent,  they,  too,  will  contribute  to  In- 
creasing  demands  for  pharmaceutical 
products. 

5.  Through  broader  health  Insurance  cov- 
erage and  Increasing  outlays  for  medical 
care  by  governmental  agencies,  more  people 
will  be  able  to  pay  for  the  drugs  they  need. 

6.  Unlike  other  tadustrles,  the  drug  in- 
dustry will  presumably  conttaue  to  be  pro- 
tected from  the  economic  changes  of  the 
business  cycle,  as  the  need  for  drugs  is 
relatively  unaffected  by  swings  ta  the  na- 
tion's economy  and  drug  consumption  Is 
rarely  postponed. 

Setting  drug  standards:  USP  and  NF 
Not  only  does  the  consumer  exercise  no 
control  over  the  manufacturing,  patenting  or 
prescribing  of  the  drugs  he  buys,  but  the 
official  compendia  which  indicate  the  stand- 
ards of  purity,  quality  and  strength  of  drugs 
are  published  by  two  private,  professional 
organizations.  The  United  States  Pharma- 
copeia (USP) .  published  by  the  U.S.  Pharma- 
copelal  Convention,  and  the  National  Form- 
ulary (NF).  published  by  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  are  the  com- 
pendia used  by  most  physicians.  They  spec- 
ify the  chemical  Identity  and  purity  of 
selected,  therapeutically-lmportant  drugs 
and  methods  for  assuring  that  the  finished 
product  Is  of  the  highest  quality.  The  drug 
standards  set  by  USP  and  NF  are  legally 
enforced  by  FDA. 

The  unique  arrangement  makes  the  United 
States  the  only  country  in  the  world  in  which 
the  setting  of  drug  standards  enforced  by  the 
government  remains  in  the  hands  of  private 
organizations. 

The  USP  and  NF,  together  with  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  act  through  a  co- 
ordlnattag  group  called  the  United  States 
Adopted  Name  Council  to  propose  generic 
names  for  drugs.  FDA  has  the  final  word  on 
selection,  and  the  word  Is  usually  one  of 
approval. 

Drug  Prices  in  the   United  States  and 

Abroad 
It  Is  common  knowledge  that  there  are 
tremendous  differences  In  prices  for  the  same 
prescribed  drug  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
A  1971  study  released  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  update  a 
1967  investigation  by  the  Task  Force  on 
Prescription  Drugs  showed  that  manufac- 
turers of  20  popular  prescription  drugs 
charge  U.S.  druggists  higher  prices  than  they 
do  druggists  In  eight  other  nations:  Ireland, 
New  Zealand.  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  Brazil, 
Australia.  Sweden  and  Canada. 

Edmond  N.  Jacoby  and  Dennis  L.  Hefner, 
authors  of  the  HEW  study,  acknowledge  that 
their  findings  do  not  measure  the  extent  that 
economic  factors  such  as  labor  costs  and  the 
size  of  markets  Influence  price.  They  state 
further:  "General  knowledge  of  the  problem 
suggests  that  It  would  be  unwise  to  assume 
that  price  discrimination  Is  a  minor  factor 
.  .  ,  the  study  shows  that  prices  In  the  U.S. 
are  generally  higher  than  In  any  other  coun- 
try, accordtag  to  comparative  studies."  '■ 

The  governments  of  six  of  the  nations 
studied  play  an  offlclsfl  role  In  the  cost  of 
pharmaceuticals.  Australia  and  Ireland  pay 
a  part  of  the  retaU  price  of  prescription 
drugs.  In  Sweden,  payment  Is  assumed  for 
half  of  the  first  $3  and  for  everything  over 
that  amount.  Ireland's  system  is  scaled  to 
the  patient's  tacome,  and  the  Australian 
method  of  payment  assximes  all  costs  except 
a  nominal  co-payment  fee.  Significantly,  all 
three  of  these  countries  do  pay  the  total  cost 
for  medicines  needed  In  the  treatment  of 
chronic  diseases.  The  United  Kingdom  and 
Italy  pursue  a  policy  of  full  retail  price 
payment  for  medlctaes.  The  sixth  country. 
New  Zealand,  pays  for  filling  prescriptions 
with  the  least  expensive  brand  of  a  drug. 
A    Philadelphia    druggist    who    has    been 
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looking  Into  the  legality  of  Importing  Ameri- 
can drugs  made  at  plants  In  the  West  Indies 
found  that  for  the  same  drug,  Stelaztae 
(Smith,  Kline,  and  French),  West  Indies' 
pharmacists  are  charged  $2.60  (100  mg) 
compared  to  the  $6.70  Philadelphia  phar- 
macists must  pay  for  the  same  quantity. 

Although  local  economic  conditions  may 
account  for  part  of  the  cost  difference,  they 
are  not  the  complete  explanation  for  the 
wide  gap  In  percentage  markup.  (See  Ap- 
pendix 11.) 

Disparities  In  prescription  drug  prices  are 
as  much  a  function  of  buying  branded  drugs 
as  of  Importing  them  from  foreign  manufac- 
turers. Every  year,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Veterans'  Administration  ac- 
cept bids  from  manufacturers  on  the  drugs 
they  purchase.  DOD  and  VA  buy  all  of  their 
drugs  by  generic  name  and  the  lowest  re- 
sponsible bidder  Is  awarded  the  contract. 
Examples  of  the  methods  through  which 
U.S.  government  agencies  are  able  to  pur- 
chase prescription  drugs  at  lower  prices  than 
the  U.S.  public  are  numerous.  In  one  case, 
a  contract  for  tetracycline  was  awarded  In 
1971  to  an  Italian  manufacturer,  Carlos  Erba 
of  Milan.  A  significant  factor  In  this  deci- 
sion was  that  such  contracts  may  be  awarded 
by  DOD  to  foreign  firms  only  If  the  acquisi- 
tion cost  Is  at  least  50  %  less  than  the  lowest 
bid  from  a  responsible  domestic  manufac- 
turer. 

In  domestic  contracts,  price  variation  Is 
nearly  as  extreme.  The  VA  purchased  38,592 
bottles  of  tetracycline  (250  mg.  100  capsules) 
In  FY  1971  from  Rachelle  Labs  Inc.  of  Long 
Beach.  California,  for  $1.44  each.  Rachelle 
sells  them  to  druggists  for  $3.70  each,  ac- 
cording to  the  1971  Blue  Book.  True,  retail 
drug  stores  do  not  purchase  In  quantities  as 
large  as  the  government,  but  that  alone 
hardly  seems  sufficient  reason  for  a  250% 
price  difference.  Some  observers  have  sug- 
gested that  DOD  and  VA  pay  very  little  while 
the  general  public  makes  up  the  slack.  The 
prices  for  these  drugs  sold  by  competitive 
bid  can  vary  considerably  In  relation  to  the 
costs  to  retailers.  A  District  of  Columbia 
drug  store  owner  Informed  researchers  for 
this  study  that  Serpasll  (reserpine)  was  sold 
to  retailers  In  the  Washington  area  for  $33.15 
(1000  capsules)  and  to  the  government  for 
$1.60  (1000  capsules)." 

Disparities  obviously  exist.  The  price  paid 
by  American  consumers  for  a  prescription 
drug  may  often  be  ten  or  even  several  hun- 
dred times  as  much  as  its  cost  to  produce. 
The  consumer  Is  hopelessly  trapped  between 
an  urgent  need  for  the  drug  and  a  lack  of 
open  price  competition  In  the  retail  market- 
place. 

Patents  and  patent  protection 
One  aspect  of  the  market  structure  which 
is  a  basic  factor  In  the  high  price  of  pre- 
scription drugs  In  the  United  States  Is  the 
patent  system.  Most  prescription  drugs  de- 
veloped in  this  country  are  covered  by  17- 
year  patents  which  give  the  manufacturers  a 
monopoly  on  their  drug  products  and  allow 
them  to  set  any  price  they  wish  without  fear 
of  competition.  The  rationale  for  this  pro- 
tection is  that  research  and  development 
costs  require  a  compensatory  period  of  com- 
I)etltlon-free  sales. 

Manufacturers  contend  that  even  during 
the  17-year  period,  originally  designated  as 
a  period  In  which  to  recoup  losses,  their 
prices  are  fair  and  reasonable.  The  hollow- 
ness  of  this  argument  can  be  seen  in  what 
happens  when  a  patent  expires  and  a  manu- 
facturer Is  faced  with  competition — the  price 
drops  dramatically. 

For  example,  Upjohn  has  reduced  the  price 
of  its  brand  cf  tetracycline.  Panmycin,  by 
73%  since  1966,  when  its  patent  expired — 
from  $14.94  per  hundred  to  $3.94  to  1971. 
Smith,  Kline,  and  French  dropped  Its  price 
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of  Thorazine  (50  capsules,  30  mg)  by  approxi- 
mately 16 9o  when  Its  patent  expired  In  1970.'» 
Frequently  the  patent  period  outlasts  the 
marketability  of  the  product.  Occasionally, 
the  company  owning  the  patent  Improves  or 
otherwise  changes  the  basic  drug  so  that  It  Is 
subject  to  a  new  patent,  thereby  prolongtag 
the  manufacturer's  monopoly. 

Aside  from  the  serious  moral  question  of 
whether  It  Is  proper  to  give  a  private  manu- 
facturer a  monopoly  on  a  product  of  life 
and  death  Importance  and  thus  the  right  to 
charge  any  price  he  wishes,  "the  built-in  17- 
year  patent  monopoly  on  drug  products,"  ac- 
cording to  Philadelphia  pharmacist  Edward 
iPastor,  "forces  the  poor,  aged  and  sick 
American  patient  to  pay  unconscionably  out- 
rageous prices  for  his  prescription."  -'" 

The  government,  however,  has  statutory 
Immunity  from  this  problem.  For  example, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  which  spends  In 
the  neighborhood  of  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars  annually  on  drugs  and  blologlcals 
turns,  at  times,  to  unlicensed  domestic  or 
foreign  manufacturers  because  their  prices 
are  often  half  those  charged  by  the  domestic 
patent  holders  and  thell-  licensees.  The  gov- 
errunent  then  has  to  pay  a  reasonable  royal- 
ty to  U.S.  patent  holders.  Consumers,  how- 
ever, don't  have  this  advantage  and,  there- 
fore, pay  more. 

A  recent  survey  of  world  patent  practices  "' 
shows  that  54  of  80  nations  studied  deny 
patent  protection  for  pharmaceuticals.  These 
Include  Canada,  Japan,  Switzerland  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries.  In  addition.  Italy 
and  Turkey  deny  patents  for  processes  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  pharmaceuticals. 

The  United  States,  Belgium  and  South  Af- 
rica are  the  only  major  nations,  according  to 
the  survey,  "In  which  It  Is  believed  one  can 
obtain  claims  to  medical  processes  for  the 
treUment  of  man."  - 

The  HEW  Task  Force  on  Prescription  Drugp, 
reported : 

"Patents  play  a  prominent  role  In  each  of 
the  two  main  features  of  competition  In  the 
prescription  drug  industry:  first,  rivalry  In 
the  development  of  new  drugs  and  drug 
products;  and  second.  In  the  promotion  and 
advertising  of  exclusive  specialties.  It  Is  the 
exclusive  property  rights  afforded  by  patents, 
and  the  commercial  benefits  derived  from 
them,  that  developed  the  first  of  these  ri- 
valries and  set  the  stage  for  the  second."  " 

Whoever  holds  the  patent  on  a  product  in 
the  United  States,  controls  its  manufacture, 
distribution  and  sale.  If  a  competitor  de- 
velops a  new  process  for  producing  the  same 
product,  he  Is  prohibited  by  the  patent  law 
from  manufacturing  or  selling  that  product, 
even  If  he  can  make  It  better,  more  inexpen- 
sively and  more  efficiently.  It  is  self-evident 
that  this  runs  counter  to  the  basic  philos- 
ophy behind  U.S.  patent  law — the  promo- 
tion of  science  and  the  useful  arts — and  it 
discourages  research  on  processes. 

It  Is  undeniable  that  the  developer  of  a 
new  manufacturtag  process  for  a  therapeutic 
drug  should  be  entitled  to  patent  it  under  a 
reasonable  royalty  arrangement  and  to  se- 
cure a  license  for  the  patent  at  a  reasonable 
rate.  However,  an  equally  valid  observation 
Is  that  a  limitation  on  or  abolition  of  patent 
protection  would  directly  promote  price  com- 
petition and  maximize  product  rivalry. 

University  of  Houston  economist  Henry 
Steele  advocates  eliminating  drug  product 
patents  and  ordering  compulsory  licensing 
of  drug  process  patents  at  reasonable  royalty 
rates.  He  also  advocates  a  total  ban  on  trade 
names  for  drugs,  with  the  requirement  that 
drugs  be  Identified,  labeled,  advertised  and 
sold  only  by  use  of  their  generic  name  and 
the  name  of  the  manufacturer .=■• 

The  drug  tadustry  contends  that  without 
the  incentive  of  patent  protection  many  of 
the  new  drugs  developed  ta  recent  years 
would  not  have  been  discovered.  This  argu- 
ment Is  not  totally  without  merit,  and  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  patent  protection  may  be 


necessary  to  encourage  the  development  of 
new  drugs  and  to  give  the  manufacturer  an 
opportunity  to  earn  btick  his  ta  vestment  (at 
a  reasonable  rate  of  profit,  as  opposed  to  the 
present  levels). 

Most  patent  drugs  tend  to  pay  for  them- 
selves m  their  first  three  years  on  the  mar- 
ket: "In  the  tadustry  characterized  by  rapid 
product  ttirnover  and  a  high  rate  of  obsoles- 
cence, three  years  of  exclusive  patent  protec- 
tion Is  said  to  be  a  reasonable  period  to  re- 
coup research  and  markettag  Investments 
and  to  make  a  profit,"  according  to  the  HEW 
drug  study.  "Numerous  studies — tacludlng 
one  by  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. — have  shown 
that  the  greatest  portion  of  sales  of  a  new 
prescription  drug  product  Is  likely  to  occur 
ta  the  first  few  years  after  Its  Introduction, 
even  though  many  such  products  continue  to 
sell  and  generate  profits  for  many  years  after 
the  patent  has  expired."  "^ 

With  the  publication  of  this  report,  legis- 
lation is  betag  Introduced  to  provide  for  com- 
pulsory Ucenstag  of  prescription  drug  pa- 
tents. (Other  legislation  also  being  Intro- 
duced Is  discussed  In  the  chapter  on  Recom- 
mendations.) Under  this  bill,  when  a  com- 
pany has  applied  for  a  license  under  a  drug 
patent  and  It  Is  not  granted  wlthta  90  days. 
It  could  apply  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion to  order  such  licensing.  If  the  price 
charged  or  quoted  to  druggists  by  the  patent 
holder  Is  more  than  500%  of  the  cost  of 
production  for  the  drug  ta  finished  form,  the 
PTC  could  order  a  heartag  on  the  applica- 
tion. 

The  Commission  could  then  order  the 
granttag  of  an  unrestricted  license  to  make, 
use  and  sell  the  drug.  It  could  even  order 
granting  an  unrestricted  trademark  license 
If  It  feels  that  Is  necessary  to  foster  com- 
petition. 

No  such  orders  could  be  issued  within  the 
first  year  of  the  patent  and  might  be  de- 
layed up  to  five  years  after  Issuance,  if 
necessary.  The  licensee  would  be  required  to 
pay  the  original  patent  holder  a  royalty,  not 
exceedtag  8%  of  gross  sales.  If  a  patent 
holder  refuses  to  Issue  a  license  to  FTC 
orders,  he  could  have  his  patent  cancelled. 
This  bill  would  permit  major  recovery  of 
the  tavestment  by  the  patent  holder  and  help 
foster  price  competition  among  the  rival 
companies.  Consumers  would  benefit  by  the 
arrangement  and  so  would  manufacturers 
except  that  the  latter's  excessive  profits 
would  be   replaced  by   reasonable  profits. 

Senator  Estes  Kefauver,  after  holding  ex- 
tensive hearings  over  a  decade  ago  on  drug 
prices,  concluded:  "Free  competition  has  been 
hampered  by  patent  monopoly  control  of 
prescription  sales."  Reform  of  drug  patent 
laws  Is  needed,  he  added,  because  of  the  fact 
that  "by  any  test  and  under  any  standard, 
prices  and  profits  ta  the  ethical  drug  Indus- 
try are  excessive  and  unreasonable." 
He  continued : 

"Alone  among  the  industrialized  nations 
of  the  world,  we  grant  product  patents  on 
drugs  with  no  provision  for  compulsory  li- 
censing or  any  other  protection  to  the  pub- 
lic Interest.  Since  drugs  are  vital  to  the 
health  of  the  nation,  we  must  recognize 
that  some  limitations  on  patent  monopolies 
are  justified  by  the  captive  position  of  the 
users  and  the  relationship  of  drugs  to  public 
health."  * 
The  HEW  Task  Force  adds : 
".  .  .  It  has  been  argued  that  drug  makers 
should  not  be  allowed  to  use  trademarks 
and  patents  ta  a  way  that  would  give  them 
control  of  the  drug  markets  both  at  the  re- 
tall  and  manufacturtag  level.  It  has  been  as- 
serted that  exclusive  patents,  combined  with 
multl-mllUon-dollar  drug  advertising  cam- 
paigns, can  keep  new  or  small  companies 
out  of  the  high  profit  circle  and  effectively 
stifle  price  competition  In  the  market- 
place." " 

The  exclusive  vacuum  created  by  the  pat- 
ent structure  has  helped  to  keep  the  prices 
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of  certain  drugs  at  a  high  level, 
ufacturers  argue  that  patent  protefctlon 
vldes  the   Incentive  for  competition 
research  and  development  of  new  di  ugs 
ever,  such  protection  stifles  competition 
price.  This  was  the  conclusion  of 
FTC   economist  who  stated  that 
tratlon  In  the  production  of  dru^s 
because  of  the  patent  privilege 
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nationally  by  better  than  seven  to  one.'  Sizes 
and  types  of  pharmacies  vary  widely.  It  is 
rare  to  find  one  that  Is  solely  In  the  business 
of  dispensing  drugs.  Most  more  closely  re- 
semble a  general  store,  selling  a  broad  variety 
of  products  unrelated  to  health  and  medi- 
cine. The  pharmacy  today  without  a  lunch 
counter,  garden  supply  display,  auto  parts 
center  and  clothing  department  Is  more  the 
exception  than  the  rule,  especially  In  the 
case  of  chain  pharmacies,  where  prescription 
drugs  constitute  about  11%  of  the  sales 
volume.' 

The  role  of  the  prescription  counter  In  the 
drug  store's  overall  profit  picture  depends  on 
a  number  of  different  factors.  Drugs  are  tra- 
ditionally high  markup  Items  and  are 
counted  on  to  supply  a  significant  portion  of 
a  retailer's  profits.  The  type  of  store  (Inde- 
pendent, chain,  discount),  the  location  (In- 
ner city,  suburbs,  medical  arts  buUdlng). 
proximity  to  competition,  type  of  operation 
(discount,  drugs  only)  and  services  offered 
(home  delivery,  24-hour  operation,  credit) 
are  all  variable  factors  In  the  determination 
of  the  prices  of  the  store's  products.  Since 
most  nonprescription  drug  products  are  ad- 
vertised, the  consumer  has  a  chance  to  shop 
comparatively;  but  in  the  case  of  prescrip- 
tion drug  products,  the  pharmacist  has  a 
relatively  free  hand  In  charging  whatever 
fee  he  wishes. 

It  has  been  stated  that  drug  products  are 
a  rather  unique  commodity  because  they  are 
usually  purchased  with  some  degree  of  ur- 
gency. However,  consumers  should  not  be 
blind  to  the  fact  that  they  can  get  a  better 
buy  with  a  little  comparison  shopping.  Most 
druggists  will  quote  prices  for  a  prescription 
before  It  Is  filled  (they  are  required  to  do  so 
In  New  York);  a  very  few  wUl  even  quote 
prices  on  the  phone. 

Consumers  In  1971  had  2.2  billion  pre- 
scriptions filled.  Just  over  31%  were  for  hos- 
pital Inpatients.  The  remainder  were  ac- 
counted for  as  follows;  Independent  com- 
mercial pharmacy  42.7%.  chain  pharmacy 
6.9%;  other  retail  outlets  (department 
stores,  supermarkets,  etc.)  6.8%,  hospitals 
(outpatient  pharmacies)  7.7%  and  dispens- 
ing physicians  4.8%.' 

HEW  estimated  the  number  of  resident 
pharmacists  In  the  country  in  1971  at  129,- 
287.  The  vast  majority  worked  In  community 
pharmacies  (45,889  owner/partners  and  60.- 
505  employees  for  a  total  of  106.394)  11.840 
were  In  hospital  pharmacies,  6,307  In  teach- 
ing and  government  and  4,745  in  manufac- 
turing and  wholesaling.* 

Drug   substitution 

In  nearly  every  state,  the  pharmacist  Is 
forbidden  to  fill  a  prescription  with  anything 
other  than  the  exact  branded  Item  specified 
by  the  physician.  The  HEW  Task  Force  re- 
ports: 

"Substitution  of  a  drug  or  brand  of  drug 
different  from  that  prescribed  by  the  physi- 
cian Is  specifically  prohibited  In  the  phar- 
macy laws  or  rules  and  regulations  of  47 
states,  but  there  are  no  written  rules  against 
It  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  Alaska.  Mis- 
souri or  Vermont.  In  the  District  and  Ver- 
mont, however,  the  license  of  a  pharmacist 
may  be  revoked  for  substitution,  on  the 
grounds  that  It  Is  unethical  conduct."* 

Maryland  enacted  a  law  In  1972  that  per- 
mits the  pharmacist  to  substitute  a  generic 
equivalent  for  the  brand  stated  on  the  pre- 
scription unless  the  prescribing  physician 
specifically  prohibits  It.  The  law.  to  take  effect 
In  early  1973.  requires  the  pharmacist  to 
notify  the  practitioner  In  writing  within  48 
hours  of  the  product  substituted.  The  phar- 
macist is  required  also  to  pass  on  any  savings 
to  the  consumer. 

Substitution  already  exists  widely  In  prac- 
tice. If  not  In  law.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a 
pharmacist,  when  presented  with  a  prescrlp- 
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tlon  for  a  drug  he  does  not  have  in  stock,  to 
call  the  prescribing  doctor  and  ask  for  a  sub- 
stitution or  suggest  to  the  doctor  that  he  be 
allowed  to  use  a  drug  already  on  hand. 

Substitution  Is  presently  prohibited  where 
the  doctor  prescribes  a  specific  brand;  how- 
ever, when  he  writes  the  prescription  gener- 
Ically.  the  pharmacist  is  free  to  use  (I.e.  sub- 
stitute) any  manufacturer's  generic  equiva- 
lent. This  situation  offers  a  mixed  blessing. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  is  an  opportunity  to 
save  the  consumer  some  money.  However, 
there  also  Is  potential  for  abuse  because  the 
pharmacist  with  a  generic  prescription  Is  In  a 
position  to  dispense  the  Item  on  his  shelf 
with  the  largest  profit  margin,  usually  a 
braiid-name  equivalent. 

Generic  prescribing,  on  the  other  hand, 
permits  the  druggist  to  carry  a  smaller  in- 
ventory, thus  reducing  his  expenditures  and, 
theoretically,  permitting  him  to  pass  some 
savings  on  to  the  consumer.  However,  it  has 
been  shown  that  a  pharmacy  usually  piu:- 
chases  those  products  with  the  highest 
turnover.  These  tend  to  be  the  higher  priced 
brand  name  drugs  more  frequently  pre- 
scribed by  physicians  than  lower  cost  prod- 
ucts of  equal  quality  but  less  well-known 
because  not  as  much  money  and  effort  has 
been  spent  promoting  them. 

Another  factor  In  the  issue  of  substitution 
is  the  method  a  pharmacist  uses  to  set  his 
retaU  prices.  A  few  are  beginning  to  use  a 
flat  dispensing  fee  In  place  of  the  usual  per- 
centage markup.  The  two  systems  differ  prl- 
marUy  in  terms  of  phUosophy.  The  flat  fee  is 
meant  to  level  off  the  costs  between  higher 
and  lower  priced  drugs. 

The  pharmacist  wUl  add  the  fee,  based  on 
what  he  considers  his  expenses  in  filling  the 
prescription,  to  his  cost  for  the  drugs  he 
dispenses  instead  of  pricing  them  by  per- 
centage markup  from  the  wholesale  cost. 
The  HEW  Task  Force  reports: 

"There  is  some  fear  that  the  use  of  dis- 
pensing fee  wUl  greatly  increase  the  total 
costs  to  long-term  users  of  low  cost  medi- 
cations, who  under  the  markup  system  would 
normally  receive  prescriptions  below  actual 
dispensing  costs.  .  .  .  These  patients  may 
be  properly  served  In  appropriately  selected 
cases  If  physicians  can  be  induced  to  pre- 
scribe in  larger  quantities;  thus  the  patient 
would  pay  one  dispensing  fee  for  a  medica- 
tion which  would  last  several  months.  In- 
stead of  several  fees  for  smaller  quantities 
of  the  medication  prescribed  a  number  of 
times."  * 

The  use  of  the  dispensing  fee  is  not  with- 
out pitfalls  for  the  consumer  when  thn 
pharmacist  has  the  option  of  substitutlnr? 
drugs.  If  his  markup  is  based  on  a  percent- 
age of  the  product's  wholesale  cost,  he  couM 
be  inclined  to  use  the  higher  cost,  anO 
therefore,  higher  proflt  item.  But  If  h«' 
charges  a  fixed  fee,  regardless  of  the  whole 
sale  price,  he  might  be  more  likely  to  stocU 
lower  cost  items  since  he  would  be  making 
the  same  proflt  but  have  less  capital  tied  up 
In  stock. 

Repeal  of  anti-substitution  restrictions,  a 
movement  gaining  popularity  among  some 
pharmacists  and  the  public,  would  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  tied  to  some  method  of 
protecting  consumers  against  abuses  in  order 
to  be  fully  effective.  For  example,  a  phar- 
macist may  fill  a  generlcally-wrltten  pre- 
scription with  a  brand  name  drug  for  sev- 
eral reasons: 

1.  He  does  not  have  the  drug  In  its  gen- 
eric form.  (One  Washington.  D.C.  chain  store 
druggist  reported  that  when  he  Is  out  of  the 
generic  but  does  have  the  brand  version,  he 
will  ask  the  patient  If  he  approves,  and  then 
charge  the  generic  price.) 

2.  He  prefers  to  dispense  the  drug  of  a 
manufacturer  in  whom  he  has  confidence. 

3.  He  Is  seeking  a  greater  proflt. 

Pharmacists  and  physicians  are  sharply  di- 
vided on  the  issue  of  substitution,  as  they  are 
on  the  issue  of  drug  price  advertising.  Most 
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druggists  would  prefer  that  the  prohibitions 
be  lifted,  giving  them  discretion  over  the 
manufacturer  of  a  drug  product  when  the 
prescription  calls  for  a  multi-source  Item. 
Doctors,  on  the  other  iiand.  vigorously  op- 
pose this  as  a  usurpation  of  their  role  in 
specifying  the  exact  medication  they  want 
for  a  patient.  As  In  the  case  of  price  adver- 
tising, lines  are  drawn  between  pharmaceuti- 
cal companies  and  organizations,  such  as  the 
National  Pharmaceutical  Council  (NPC),  and 
independent  retailers  and  la>Tnen.  The  NPC. 
composed  of  the  25  largest  pharmaceutical 
manufacturers,  actively  opposes  drug  sub- 
stitutions as  "destructive  to  pharmacy"  and 
"deceitful  to  physicians." '  The  group  Is  fur- 
ther dedicated  to  the  use  of  brand  name 
products  only,  claiming  that  they  are  the 
safest  and  most  effective  drugs. 

Although  NPC's  concern  for  the  medical 
care  of  the  American  public  Is  their  stated 
goeJ,  their  alignment  with  that  segment  of 
the  pharmaceutical  and  medical  profession 
which  constantly  opposes  consumer-oriented 
programs  casts  serious  doubt  on  their  mo- 
tives. 

Brand  versus  generic  prescribing  and 
advertising 

Closely  related  to  the  issue  of  substitution 
and  an  Integral  factor  in  the  price  of  pre- 
scriptions is  the  question  of  brand  vs.  generic 
superiority.  The  development  of  a  brand 
name  occxirs  when  the  larger  drug  houses 
register  a  trademark  name  for  the  new  drugs 
they  develop.  The  same  practice  Is  followed 
when  they  begin  to  market  a  drug  developed 
by  another  company  but  for  which  the 
original  17-year  patent  has  expired.  Smaller 
manufacturers  will,  most  ofen.  market  their 
product  by  the  generic  name."  Since  these 
small  companies  do  not  undertake  the  ex- 
pensive tasks  of  researching,  developing  and 
advertising  new  drugs,  the  prices  at  which 
they  sell  their  products  are  generally  lower. 

Most  of  the  uncertainties  about  generic 
drugs  center  around  their  equivalency  In 
both  quality  and  therapeutic  effect.  Brand 
name  advocates  contend  that  their  drugs  are 
of  higher  quality  and  are  subject  to  more 
quality  tests  and  controls.  There  is  no  con- 
vincing evidence  to  show  that  they  do  the 
Job  any  better. 

It  Is  often  difficult  to  tell  who  made  a 
drug,  despite  the  name  of  the  manufacturer 
on  the  product.  This  Is  because  one  producer 
frequently  provides  a  large  number  of  Arms 
with  the  same  drug,  which  is  then  marketed 
under  a  variety  of  brand  and  generic  names. 

Doctors  today  often  find  it  difficult  to  as- 
sess the  quality  of  drugs  available  because 
experience  with  a  given  drug  Is  usually 
limited. 

Evidence  of  this  problem,  according  to  Dr. 
Henry  E.  Simmons,  director  of  FDA's  Bureau 
of  Drugs,  "is  the  fact  that  some  professionals 
will  prescribe  the  highest-price  product 
when  the  same  product  is  being  offered  at  a 
substantial  savings  by  equally  lai^e  or  ex- 
perienced firms."  Further  evidence,  he  added, 
is  that  doctors  often  are  unaware  that  their 
patients  are  "paying  a  higher  price  for  a 
brand  name  drug  when  the  same  drug  manu- 
facturer offers  the  same  drug  at  a  lower  price 
generlcally. 

"Some  seem  to  mistakenly  think  that  'big 
manufacturer'  or  'brand  name'  is  good,  while 
'smaller  manufacturer'  or  'generic  name'  is  of 
necessity  bad.  This  impression  is  just  not 
bomeout  by  the  facts  today."  [Emphasis 
added] • 

Prom  a  pharmacological  perspective,  the 
inert  ingredients  which  go  into  the  finished 
product  may  or  may  not  effect  the  perform- 
ance of  the  drug  (although  they  are  not 
supposed  to) .  According  to  the  brand  name 
advocates,  the  Inactive  Ingredients  In  a  drug 
compound  do  make  a  difference.  Dr.  Alfred 
Oilman,  a  pharmacologist,  remarked  in  1967 
In  a  letter  to  Senator  Russell  B.  Long.  chair- 
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man  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  that 
he  was  "appalled  by  statements  which  Im- 
plied that  cheaper  marketed  generic  drugs 
are  equivalent  merely  because  of  chemical 
analysis." 

This  argument  may  be  shown  to  be  tenu- 
ous In  the  face  of  contradictory  testimony 
from  experts  who  believe  that  the  factors  (rf 
dissolution  and  release  of  medication  are  of 
little  consequence  In  the  performance  of  a 
drug. 

William  Apple,  executive  director  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  stated 
in  testimony  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee In  1967:  "Authorities  In  the  medical 
and  pharmaceutical  sciences  seem  generally 
agreed  that  the  likelihood  is  remote  that  a 
drug  product  meeting  established  standards 
under  federal  drug  laws  will  not  perform 
clinically  as  expected." 

It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  this  report  to 
make  scientific  Judgments  regarding  the 
question  of  generic  vs.  brand  superiority. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  does  recognize  as  safe  and 
effective  generic  drugs  which  comply  with  Its 
minimum  standards,  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  Veterans'  Administration  pur- 
chase their  drugs  by  generic  name. 

Usually  a  physician  will  prescribe  a  drug 
with  which  he  is  most  famUiar  and  in  which 
he  has  confidence.  It  Is  generally  true,  how- 
ever, that  the  typical  clinician  has  very  little 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  performance 
weaknesses  and  strengths  of  generic  versus 
brand  name  formulations.  What  second-hand 
knowledge  he  has  is  probably  derived  from 
information  furnished  through  "detail  men" 
from  large  drug  houses.  "Prescribing  phy- 
slclatns  are  still  exposed  far  too  often  to  drug 
promotional  ads  designed  primarily  to  pro- 
mote sales  rather  than  to  provide  the  phy- 
sician with  the  full  facts  necessary  for  the 
rational  selection  and  use  of  drugs,"  reported 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations' 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommittee." 
It  further  stated:  "While  blatant  misrep- 
resentations and  omissions  have  become  less 
frequent,  they  have  often  been  replaced  by 
more  subtle  attempts  to  convey  misleading 
messages." 

"Prescription  drugs  occupy  an  unusual  po- 
sition in  the  marketplace  because  such  drugs 
are  ordinarily  selected  by  the  physician  who 
prescribes  them  rather  than  the  person  who 
purchases  or  uses  them"  the  report  con- 
cluded. "Consequently,  the  prescription  drug 
promotional  effort  Is  directed  to  the  physi- 
cian rather  than  the  consumer."  " 

As  a  general  rule,  very  few  doctors  pre- 
scribe generlcally,  even  though  patients  could 
often  save  a  considerable  amount  of  money 
If  prescriptions  were  written  that  way.  Ac- 
cording to  a  spokesman  for  the  National 
Association  of  Chain  Drug  Stores,  "The  flrst 
place  where  the  consumer  should  receive 
prescription  price  information  Is  in  the  phy- 
sician's office.  The  physician  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  informing  his  patient  of  the 
general  price  range  and  generic  names  of 
the  drugs  he  has  prescribed." 

Through  their  concentrated  advertising  to 
physicians  and  pharmacists,  pharmaceutical 
manufacturers  have  successfully  implanted 
the  notion  that  brand  name  means  quality. 
Although  the  trend  In  recent  years  has  been 
toward  an  increasing  number  of  generlcally- 
wrltten  prescriptions,  an  estimated  90%  of 
prescriptions  written  today  specify  a  trade- 
marked  drug  product. 

With  a  growing  number  of  major  drug 
manufacturers  marketing  their  own  so-called 
generic  lines.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  the  po- 
sition of  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers 
Association,  as  stated  by  Its  President,  C. 
Joseph  Stetler:  "We  do  not  claim  that  the 
existence  of  a  trademarked  name  gives  as- 
surance of  superior  quality,  nor  do  we  con- 
tend that  a  drug  product  which  happens 
to  be  sold  under  the  official  name  of  its  ac- 
tive Ingredient  Is  automatically  suspected  of 


poor  quality.  Since  the  majority  of  such 
generlcally  labeUed  products  are  made  by 
PMA  firms.  It  Is  obvious  that  we  would  not 
take  such  a  position."  In  response  to  a  ques- 
tion concerning  the  rising  competition  be- 
tween generic  drug  botises  and  brand  man- 
vifacturers,  he  answered,  "We  do  not  contend 
that  there  is  a  considerable  difference  among 
manufacturers  in  the  degree  of  skill  and  de- 
votion to  consistent  buUt-ln  quality,  and  w» 
do  contend  that  prescribers  and  dispensers 
should  have  knowledge  of  and  confidence  in 
the  sources  of  the  drugs  they  choose.  As  for 
the  new  kind  of  competition  Involved  in  the 
emergence  of  branded  generics,  if  the  ques- 
tion means  an  intensification  of  price  com- 
petition, this  would  be  a  change  only  of  de- 
gree, because  we  have  h£id  price  competition 
all  along."  " 

Pharmacists  express  mixed  feelings  about 
the  generic  drug  controversy.  None  appear 
opposed  to  dispensing  generic  drugs,  al- 
though most  are  more  familiar  with  the 
brand  name  products.  This  Is  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  small  drug  manufacturers  do 
not  Indulge  in  large  advertising  and  promo- 
tion campaigns. 

Advocates  of  generic  prescribing  contend 
it  could  have  hundreds  of  n:illUons  of  dollars 
annually  in  prescription  costs  for  the  elderly 
alone  and  millions  more  for  the  rest  of  the 
population.  Critics  counter  that  only  20- 
25%  of  all  the  prescription  drugs  on  the  mar- 
ket woTild  be  affected  because  the  rest  are 
under  patents  and  not  available  generlcally. 
This  is  borne  out  to  some  extent  by  the 
HEW  Task  Force  on  Prescription  Drugs, 
which  discovered  that  of  the  409  drugs  dis- 
pensed most  often  to  the  elderly  In  1969. 
lower-priced  generic  equivalents  were  avail- 
able for  only  67." 

Drug  costs 

The  burden  of  high  prescription  drug  costs 
falls  most  heavily  on  the  elderly  and  others 
on  fixed  incomes.  Although  only  about  10% 
of  the  population  is  65  or  older,  this  group 
accounts  for  26%  of  all  retaU  prescription 
drug  expenditures."  In  1971  these  expendi- 
tures totaled  $1.2  billion.  The  average  per 
capita  expenditure  on  drugs  by  the  elderly 
was  $52.49.  nearly  triple  the  cost  for  persons 
under  65  ($18.12  per  capita) ." 

The  HEW  Task  Force  on  Prescription  Drugs 
found  that  generic  prescribing  for  67  of  the 
drugs  most  frequently  dispensed  for  the 
elderly  could  have  reduced  the  acquisition 
cost — the  wholesale  cost  to  the  retailer — 
from  nearly  $74.9  million  to  $33.4  million, 
representing  a  potential  savings  of  $41.6  mil- 
lion or  55.3%  at  the  wholesale  level.  The 
savings  to  consumers  would  depend  on  the 
markup   established   by   the  pharmacist." 

If  the  retail  markup  were  set  so  that  the 
pharmacist  would  receive  the  same  gross 
proflt  on  generic  prescriptions,  the  total  re- 
tail price  for  those  drugs  would  drop  from 
$150  million  to  $108  million,  a  savings  to 
elderly  consumers  of  $41.5  million  or  27.7% 
on  the  63  drug  products  most  frequently  dis- 
pensed and  available  generlcally."'  (See  Ap- 
pendix 12  for  a  generic  vs.  brand  price  com- 
parison of  63  of  those  drugs.) 

The  American  population  as  a  whole  spent 
$4.4  billion  on  prescription  drugs  ($20.89  per 
capita)  at  retail  outlets,  according  to  HEW; 
Product  Management  magazine  put  the  flg- 
ure  at  $5  billion  for  1971.  Just  a  decade 
earlier,  Americans  spent  only  $2.2  billion 
($12.05  per  capita)  on  prescription  drugs  and 
in  1950  the  flgure  was  $1  billion  ($8.74 
each)." 

In  an  attempt  to  facilitate  generic  prescrib- 
ing and  dispensing,  Massachusetts  adopted 
a  Formulary  Act  in  1970  which  requires  that 
all  prescriptions  written  for  brand  name 
drugs  Include  the  generic  name  as  well.  If 
available."  If  the  prescription  falls  to  list 
the  generic  equivalent,  it  becomes  an  Illegal 
prescription,  one  which  technically  should 
not  be  filled  by  a  pharmacist.  Under  this  act, 
physicians    may    prescribe    formulary    drugs 
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by  generic  name  only  or  by  brand 

generic  name.  If  a  doctor  insists  on 

tlcular  brand  name  drug,  be  can  incljude 

the  prescription  the  phrase,  "no 

or    'brand   only"   or   add   the   name 

manufacturer. 

Dr.  Richard  Burach,  chairman  of 
sachusetts     Drug     Formulary 
stated.   "The   Formulary   Commission 
physicians  not  to  use  this  alternate 
nlsm  Indiscriminately.  ...  It  Is  the 
slbUlty  of  the  physician  to  be  certain 
clinical    impression    that    he    may 
the  superiority  of  any  brand  name 
its  generic  counterpart  Is  substantiated 
factual,  clinical  evidence  that  is  curr^t 
authoritative."  =° 

Some  physicians,  especially  those  U 
practices,  are  beginning  to  use 
blanlcs    that    call    for    generic    filling 
specified  otherwise.   Group   Health 
tion   (GHA)    of  Washington,  D.C., 
scriptlon  blanlcs  which  permit  the 
to   check   a   box  specifying: 
manufacturer's  product  of  same 
name"   or  "Dispense   specified   brand 

The  action  taken  In  Massachusetts 
GHA  is  exemplary  and  is  a  move  In 
tlve  direction  to  help  consumers  knoK 
about  their  drug  costs.  Although 
stltutlon  by  Itself  is  no  panacea  it 
suit     In     significant     dollar     sav 
consumers. 
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CHAPTER     Vni — EETAIL     ADVE»TISING     PRACTICES 
AND  PROHIBrriONS 

The  consumer  Is  at  a  distinct  economic 
disadvantage  In  the  retail  prescription  drug 
market  as  a  result  of  strong  and  effective 
antl-competltlve  industry  practices. 

Meaningful  price  competition,  which  Is 
available  throughout  our  market  system  on 
almost  all  products  and  services.  Is  seen  as 
anathema  by  those  associated  with  drug  re- 
tailing— even  though  competition  exists 
there  at  the  wholesale  level.  All  kinds  of 
reasons  are  given — professional  ethics,  pre- 
vention of  drug  abuse,  difficulty  In  consumer 
understanding,  complexity  of  factors  In- 
volved— but  none  stands  up  under  close 
scrutiny.  The  fact  is  that  those  druggists  who 
control  the  profession — the  Independents — 
believe  they  would  have  great  difficulty  com- 
peting with  the  chains  and  discounters  if 
consumers  could  compare  prices  of  pre- 
scription drugs  as  easily  as  they  do  OTC 
drugs,  groceries,  clothing  and  nearly  all 
other  consumer  products. 

Laws  and  regulations  In  37  states  forbid 
advertising  prescription  drugs  by  price  or 
name:  17  by  statute  (Alaska,  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts.  Michigan,  Nevada, 
New  Jersey.  New  Mexico.  North  Dakota,  Ohio, 
Oklahoma.  Virginia  and  Wyoming)  and  20 
by  regulation  (Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colorado, 
Hawaii.  Illinois.  Indiana.  Kansas.  Maine. 
Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota, 
Texas,  Vermont,  Washington,  West  Virginia, 
Wisconsin) .  (See  Appendix  13.) 

In  three  of  these  states  (New  Mexico,  Ohio 
and  Washington)  advertising  Is  not  specif- 
ically banned  but  rendered  Impractical  by 
numerous  restrictions — to  the  point  of  being 
considered  effectively  prohibited. 

Drug  stores  In  10  states  may  not  advertise 
the  fact  that  they  have  discount  prices. 
Statutes  In  California,  Maryland  and  New 
Jersey  and  regulations  In  Colorado,  Louisiana, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  New  York 
and  Wisconsin  prohibit  the  use  of  such  terms 
as  "discount,"  "cut  rate"  or  word  with  a 
similar  connotation  in  connection  with  pre- 
scription  drugs. 

The  legal  status  of  such  restrictions,  espe- 
cially those  which  are  not  by  statute  but 
are  promulgated  by  state  pharmacy  boards. 
is  at  this  time  unclear  and  Is  being  tested 
in  the  courts. 

Court  challenges  are  pending  In  at  least 
11  states  (Connecticut.  Hawaii.  Illinois. 
Maryland.  Mississippi.  New  Jersey,  New  Mex- 
ico. New  York.  North  Carolina.  South  Da- 
kota. Wisconsin).  Recent  challenges  have 
succeeded  in  Florida.  Pennsylvania.  Oregon 
and  have  failed  in  New  Jersey  and  New 
Mexico,  though  new  suits  are  pending  there. 

Maryland's  prohibition  on  retail  prescrip- 
tion drug  price  advertising  was  declared  un- 
constitutional on  Dec.  6,  1972,  by  Judge 
Joseph  L.  Carter  of  Baltimore's  Superior 
Court.  The  restriction,  he  ruled,  violated  the 
due  process  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

"The  portion  of  society  most  Injured  by 
such  prohibitions  is  the  elderly  living  on  a 
low  income  from  Social  Security  and/or  pen- 
sions," he  stated.  "The  lifting  of  advertising 
restrictions  can  only  further  alleviate  the  in- 
flated prices  of  prescription  drugs.  .  .  ." 

Judge  Carter  found  "The  pharmacist  is 
both  a  professional  and  a  retailer.  His  func- 
tions Include  not  only  the  compounding  of 
drugs  In  filling  prescriptions,  but  such  com- 
mercially oriented  endeavors  as  merchandis- 
ing and  marketing."  This  led  him  to  con- 
clude that  the  ban  on  drug  price  advertising 
does  not  relate  to  the  pharmacist's  status  as 
a  professional  but  rather  to  his  retail  activi- 
ties. "When  the  regulation  of  pharmacy  ex- 
tends beyond  the  qualifications  of  pharma- 
cists and  the  safety  of  the  products,  and  en- 


compasses the  commercial  aspects  of  the  pro- 
fession," he  wrote  In  his  opinion,  "serious 
questions  of  constitutional  validity  arise." 

The  ruling  is  not  binding  statewide  un- 
til affirmed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals.  An  ap- 
peal was  filed  In  early  February  by  attorneys 
from  the  state's  Department  of  Health  and 
Mental  Hygiene,  who  contend  Judge  Carter's 
decision  dealt  only  with  the  clvU  statute  and 
Ignored  a  criminal  statute  prohibiting  the 
advertising  of  controlled  substances  and  pre- 
scription drugs. 

In  New  York,  Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller 
has  submitted  legislation  to  legalize  drug 
price  advertising. 

On  September  22,  1972,  Congressman 
Rosenthal,  acting  with  the  New  York  Con- 
sumer Assembly  and  Ms.  Etta  Rlngel,  a  Medi- 
care patient,  filed  suit  in  New  York  State 
Supreme  Court  to  have  the  state's  prohibition 
on  prescription  drug  price  advertising  de- 
clared unconstitutional.  Named  as  defendants 
are  the  State  Board  of  Regents  and  the  State 
Board  of  Pharmacy.  The  Regents,  with  the 
assistance  and  advise  of  the  Pharmacy  Board, 
promulgate  rules  governing  the  pharmacy 
profession,  including  the  prohibition  on  re- 
tail drug  price  advertising. 

The  suit  contends  that  the  Regents'  pro- 
mulgation of  such  rules  exceeds  the  authority 
granted  them  by  the  legislature  and  consti- 
tutes "an  unreasonable  exercise  of  the  state's 
police  power,  bearing  on  rational  or  substan- 
tial relationship  to  the  public's  health,  safety 
and  welfare." 

Similar  suits  were  filed  In  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut  by  Pathmark.  one  of 
the  largest  supermarket  and  pharmacy  chains 
in  the  E.ist.  Governor  Thomas  MeskiU  of  Con- 
necticut announced  support  for  the  suit  and 
said  he  would  ask  his  state's  legislature  to 
repeal  Its  antl-advertlslng  law.' 

Not  all  states  with  "no-ad"  laws  and  regu- 
lations enforce  them.  The  Michigan  attorney 
general,  according  to  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association,  has  said  he  will  not  de- 
fend pharmacy  board  enforcement  against 
drug  price  advertising. 

A  drug  advertising  ban  proposed  by  the 
Missouri  Board  of  Pharmacy  was  declared  In- 
valid by  the  state  attorney  general  because 
"It  Is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  public 
welfare  can  be  prejudiced  by  the  dissemina- 
tion of  truthful  information  concerning  the 
name,  nature  and  price  of  driigs  which  can 
be  purchased  only  upon  proper  prescrip- 
tions." •■' 

Ohio  has  permitted  drug  price  advertising 
but,  in  recent  years,  very  little.  If  any,  such 
advertising  has  been  placed.  In  1971,  the 
pharmacy  profession  won  a  two-year  battle 
when  the  Ohio  State  Legislature  enacted  a 
law  making  it  Impossible  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter for  a  pharmacy  to  advertise  any  prescrip- 
tion drug. 

The  original  language  of  the  legislation,  as 
proposed  by  the  Ohio  State  Pharmaceutical 
Association  (a  trade  organization  for  phar- 
macists) and  the  State  Pharmacy  Board, 
called  for  a  total  advertising  prohibition. 
Only  vigorous  lobbying  by  the  state's  adver- 
tising media  and  the  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  prevented  a  complete  ban.  The 
bin  had  the  support  not  only  of  the  phar- 
macy groups,  drug  manufacturers  and  state 
pharmacy  board,  but  also  of  the  state's  lead- 
ing drug  chains,  Including  the  discounters. 

All  In  all,  it  was  a  defeat  for  consumers 
and  for  the  free  enterprise  system  of  open 
competition  In  the  marketplace. 

O  ~e  of  the  most  widely  publicized  cases  In 
which  a  pharmacy  chain  challenged  the  gen- 
eral ban  against  price  advertising  Involves 
Osco  Drug,  Inc.,  a  Chlcago-btksed  chain 
which  operates  177  stores  In  18  states.  Includ- 
ing 84  In  the  Chicago  area.  In  October  1971 
Osco  began  posting  the  prices  of  the  100  most 
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commonly  prescribed  drugs  in  all  stores. 
Within  a  few  weeks,  Osco  found  Itself  under 
the  gun  of  the  pharmacy  establishment  on 
all  sides. 

Following  Osco's  fight  to  be  seen  and  heard 
by  the  consumer,  the  chain  was  the  target 
of  Implicit  and  overt  harassment.  An  affidavit 
filed  m  North  Dakota's  federal  court  de- 
scribed the  harEissment  Osco  had  received 
there  and  In  other  states.  Rival  pharmacists 
phoned  Osco's  director  of  professional  serv- 
ices and  called  him  a  "traitor."  Most  phar- 
macists, departing  from  ethical  standards, 
stopped  giving  Osco  pharmacists  the  pre- 
scriptions of  customers  who  wished  to  trans- 
fer their  patronage.  The  affidavit  made  publ- 
11c  Osco's  fears  that  newly  registered  phar- 
macists and  graduating  pharmacy  students 
would  shy  away  from  Jobs  at  Osco  lest  they 
jeopardize  their  professional  standards  and 
licenses.  The  court  was  told  that  professors 
and  other  prominent  members  of  the  phar- 
maceutical community  had  made  possibly 
damaging  remarks  about  Osco's  possible  loss 
of  license  In  order  to  turn  students  of 
pharmacy  from  the  company. 

Richard  G.  Cllne.  president  of  the  chain, 
contends  that  price  posting  does  not  con- 
stitute advertising  and  Is  therefore  not  Il- 
legal. "What  we're  trying  to  do  is  let  the 
marketplace  operate  freely,"  he  explained, 
and  "allow  competitive  forces  to  play."  De- 
spite opposition  from  independent  drug  re- 
tailers, customer  response  has  been  favora- 
ble, he  reported. 

Support  for  Osco's  position  has  come  from 
the  U.S.  Justice  Department's  Antitrust 
Division.  Then  Assistant  Attorney  Gensral 
Richard  W.  McLaren,  <n  response  to  a  letter 
from  Cllne  in  late  1971.  stated  that  he  was 
"pleased  to  learn  of  the  Initiation  cf  a  pro- 
gram with  the  apparent  potential  to  effec- 
tively provide  much-needed  price  Informa- 
tion In  this  area." 

The  Justice  Department  has  repeatedly 
stressed  that  laws  prohibiting  drug  price  ad- 
vertising should  be  repealed.  In  a  research 
paper  and  policy  statement  to  the  Council 
of  State  Governments,  it  stated  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Competition  Is  our  basic  national  policy. 
It  has  proven  to  be  the  most  effective  spur 
to  hu3lnf;ss  efficiency,  Innovation,  and  low 
prices.  Prohibitions  on  drug  advertising 
represent  departures  from  this  national  eco- 
nomic policy.  .  .  .  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice believes  that  the  major  effect  of  legisla- 
tion or  regulations  prohibiting  price  adver- 
tising of  prescription  drugs  is  to  reduce  re- 
taller  incentives  to  engage  In  price  compe- 
tition iDith  resulting  higher  costs  to  the  pub- 
lic." [Emphasis  added] 
The  report  concludes: 
"Accordingly,  It  Is  the  Department's  view 
that  existing  state  legislation  or  regulations 
which  prohibit  or  restrict  price  advertising 
of  prescription  drugs  may  well  be  averse  "i 
the  public  Interest.  Since  such  restrictions 
appear  to  be  unnecessary  to  protection  of 
the  public  and  result  In  unjustifiable  ex- 
penditures by  consumers,  the  Department 
feels  they  should  be  eliminated."' 

Unfortunately,  the  Justice  Department's 
sympathy  for  the  consumer  does  not  extend 
far  enough  for  It  to  actively  prosecute  phar- 
macy ooards  or  support  legislation  designed 
to  do  exactly  what  It  advocates,  that  Is.  re- 
move all  prohibitions  on  prescription  drug 
advertising.  Such  legislation  was  Introduced 
by  Congressman  Rosenthal  In  the  92d  Con- 
gress (H.R.  4423.  the  Prescription  Drug  Ad- 
vertising Act  of  1971)  and  Is  being  reintro- 
duced In  the  93d  Congress. 

There  Is  ample  evidence  that  support  for 
such  legislation  as  this  covers  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  organizations  and  Interest  groups. 
The  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion has  repeatedly  advocated  abolishing 
state  laws  and  regulations  against  prescrlp- 
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tlon  drug  advertising.  Phai'macles  would  be 
encouraged  to  advertise  the  prices  of  pre- 
scription drugs,  PMA  contends,  as  a  means  of 
fostering  price  competition  at  the  local  level 
and  helping  reduce  retail  costs  of  prescrip- 
tions. 

Legal  precedent  for  the  abolition  of  antl- 
advertlslng  laws  is  also  well  established.  In 
1971,  appellant  Edward  Pastor,  a  Philadel- 
phia pharmacist,  was  upheld  In  his  effort  to 
advertise  prescription  drug  prices.  The 
Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  at 
that  time  urged  the  Superior  Court  of 
Pennsylvania  to  prohibit  drug  price  adver- 
tising for  these  reasons:  prohibiting  adver- 
tising of  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs  keeps 
them  out  of  the  public  eye;  price  advertis- 
ing encourages  consumers  to  shop  compara- 
tively, making  It  harder  for  a  physician  to 
•"monitor"  the  drugs  his  patient  is  taking; 
price  advertlsmg  will  encourage  retailers  to 
buy  unusually  large  quantities  of  drugs,  re- 
sulting In  faster  deterioration  of  unused 
drugs  on  the  pharmacist's  shelf. 

Pastor  argued  that  this  prohibition  In  the 
Pharmacy  Act  was  unconstitutional  because 
It  contravened  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution. 
The  court  ruled  In  his  favor  on  January  7, 
1971 

Pennsylvania,  Florida  and  Massachusetts 
began  to  permit  price  posting  In  1971  and  the 
result  appears  to  be  lower  retail  prices  for 
consumers  in  Philadelphia,  Miami  and  Bos- 
ton. In  comparing  drug  prices  In  the  states 
allowing  advertising  with  those  which  have 
rules  preventing  such  action,  Pastor  con- 
cluded: 

"The  Philadelphia  patient  pays  an  average 
of  347;)  less  for  his  prescription  than  does 
the  New  York  City  patient.  The  patient  In 
Miami,  Florida,  pays  an  average  of  29%  less 
than  does  the  patient  In  New  York.  The  rea- 
son can  only  be  attributed  to  the  competi- 
tion created  by  advertising.  .  .  .  There  can 
be  no  question,  but  that  prescription  prices 
are  sharply  reduced  in  areas  permitting  ad- 
vertising." * 

Advertisements  run  In  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1971  by  Pastor  and  two  unrelated 
pharmacies  with  the  same  name.  U.S.  Drug 
Company,  (Wilmington,  Delaware,  and  Hal- 
landale,  Florida)  offer  Illustrations: 

1.  Advertised  prices  for  100  tetracycline 
capsules  (250  mg)  ranged  from  $1.93  to  $2.97, 
all  of  which  are  substantially  lower  than 
those  figures  quoted  In  the  Rosenthal  survey. 
For  less  than  one  third  the  quantity  (30 
capsules)  the  average  price  for  generic  tetra- 
cycline was  $3.44  In  New  York  City  pharma- 
cies and  $4.31  in  Washington,  DC.  (See  Ap- 
pendix 14  for  sample  ads  and  Appendix  15 
for  comparison  of  advertised  and  non-adver- 
tised prices.) 

2.  Another  example  of  reduced  costs  may 
be  seen  In  the  case  of  the  antihistamine 
chlorpheniramine  maleate.  The  Rosenthal 
survey  showed  that  this  drug  was  available 
in  Washington,  D.C..  area  pharmacies  In 
generic  form  at  an  average  price  of  $1.78  for 
25  4-mg  tablets.  The  Florida  pharmacy  ad- 
vertised 100  tablets  of  the  same  dosage  for 
19  cents.  The  brand  name  equivalent.  Chlor- 
Trlmeton,  averaged  $1.56  for  25  tablets  in  the 
Rosenthal  survey.  Advertised  prices  for  four 
times  that  quantity  ranged  from  $2.43  to 
$2.77. 

3.  In  the  case  of  amplcllUn,  30  capsules  of 
that  drug  (250  mg)  averaged  $8.80  In  Wash- 
ington stores  and  $6.55  In  New  York  City 
pharmacies  In  the  Rosenthal  study;  a  Phila- 
delphia pharmacy  advertised  100  capsules  for 
$14.97. 

The  president  of  U.S.  Drug  of  Hallandale, 
Fla.,  Bernard  B.  Applebaum,  reported  that 
response  to  his  company's  advertising  "has 
been  without  a  doubt  overwhelming.  Our 
customers  are  glad  we  are  not  operating  be- 
hind an  unforeseen  price.  The  people  know 
what  they  are  paying  for  their  medication 


when   they  give  our  pharmacist  their  pre- 
scription." ^ 

According  to  the  rules  of  many  state 
pharmacy  boards,  price  advertising  Is  pro- 
hibited under  the  heading  of  "Unprofessional 
Conduct."  The  New  York  state  regulation* 
reads  as  follows: 

"Unprofessional  conduct  In  the  practice  of 
pharmacy  shall  Include  .  .  .  advertising 
and  'or  displaying  signs  which  in  any  man- 
ner tend  to  deceive  or  mislead  the  public." 

Certainly  the  advertising  of  prices  of  pre- 
scription drugs  cannot  be  construed  to  mis- 
lead the  public;  on  the  contrary,  the  revela- 
tion of  prices,  In  allowing  more  freedom  of 
choice  In  filling  a  prescription  and  lowering 
prices,  would  be  a  positive  step  toward 
equalization  of  fees,  thus  relieving  the  plight 
of  millions  of  Americans  who  unknowingly 
pay  outrageous  amounts  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  health. 

Even  In  states  where  advertising  Is  legal, 
the  pressures  are  strong  not  to  do  so.  A  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  pharmacist  reported  that 
one  of  his  outlets  was  directed  by  the  Board 
of  Pharmacy  to  move  a  large  sign  reading 
"Discount"  because  It  was  too  near  the  pre- 
scription counter. 

In  general,  state  pharmacy  board  m3mbers 
are  independent  pharmacists  appointed  by 
the  governor.  Only  two  states — California 
and  Massachusetts — have  public  members  on 
their  boards.  For  business  purposes.  Inde- 
pendents prefer  to  have  pharmacies  oper- 
ate under  a  system  of  "price  maintenance," 
thereby  limiting  the  Information  to  the  pub- 
lic and  keeping  the  Issue  of  drug  prices  from 
the  public  eye. 

There  are  numerous  examples  of  how  pres- 
sure Is  wielded  on  state  legislatures  to  en- 
act pro-pharmacy  legislation.  In  New  Jer- 
sey, consumers  are  "protected"  by  a  1965 
"Ethics  Law"  under  which  there  Is  no  legal 
way  for  the  consumer  to  learn  the  price 
of  his  prescription  before  it  Is  filled.  Phar- 
macists are  not  only  prohibited  from  ad- 
vertising prices,  but  they  are  also  barred 
from  quoting  prices  over  the  telephone,  and 
even  in  person,  unless  the  customer  is  about 
to  have  his  prescription  filled.  Sidney  Green- 
blatt,  secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Board  of  Pharmacy,  calls  the  measure  "a  con- 
sumer protection  law."  A  more  accurate  de- 
scription wovUd  be  a  "pharmacist  protec- 
tion law." 

The  city  of  Boston,  recognizing  the  prob- 
lem of  price  disparity,  has  taken  positive 
action  to  provide  consumers  with  extensive 
price  Information.  Regulations  of  the  Boston 
Department  of  Health  and  Hospitals  require 
pharmacists  to  post  the  prices  they  charge 
for  approximately  200  of  the  most  frequently 
prescribed  drugs.  Although  three  Boston 
pharmacy  owners  brought  suit  against  the 
city  over  the  regulation,  the  State  Supreme 
Court  affirmed  a  lower  court  ruling  and  it 
went  into  effect  in  late  June  1971.  A  similar 
measure  has  been  Introduced  In  the  Mas- 
sachusetts legislature,  which.  If  enacted, 
will  make  price  posting  mandatory  through- 
out the  state. 

The  regulation  grew  out  of  a  survey  con- 
ducted by  Albert  Judd,  planning  and  re- 
search officer  of  the  Boston  Consumer's 
Council,  which  "claimed  to  find  that  pricing 
of  prescriptions  by  Boston  pharmacists  was 
'Irrational'  .  .  .  and  that  consumers  need 
the  kind  of  guidance  they  will  presumably 
get  from  the  posted  price  listing." ' 

Compliance  with  the  Boston  price  posting 
regulation,  according  to  Samuel  B.  Spencer, 
executive  director  of  the  Consumer's  Coun- 
cil, is  almost  lOOr'r.s  Although  he  reported 
that  Impact  was  difficult  to  measure  In  some 
cases,  one  Immediate  effect  was  that  phar- 
macies which  had  been  overcharging  for 
their  prescriptions  "substantially  dropped" 
their  prices. 

The  price  chart  distributed  to  Boston  phar- 
macists contains  explicit  directions  for  the 
posting  of  drug  prices,   and  the  city's  225 
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pharmacies  presently  list  the  prices  of  190 
frequently  prescribed  drugs.  There  are  three 
price  listings  for  each  drug  according  to 
quantity,  and  suggestions  as  to  the  tnethod  of 
comparison  shopping  that  wlU  l)est  allow 
consumers  to  evaluate  the  reasonableness  of 
the  prices  at  each  pharmacy. 

It  appears  that  the  removal  of  pr  shlbltlons 
on  retail  prescription  price  advertising  alone 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  foster  open  price 
competition  in  the  drug  marketplace.  Expe- 
rience has  shown  that  where  sucp  restric- 
tions were  removed,  advertising  did  not  nec- 
essarily follow.  This  is  believed  to  {be  largely 
due  to  pressures  from  the  pharmacy  estab- 
lishment, using  pharmaclst-emplojees  to  In- 
fluence their  employers.  Academlg  pharma- 
cists work  hard  to  Indoctrinate  tl^eir  young 
students  against  retail  price  advertising  (but 
they  are  strangely  silent  when  it  i  comes  to 
wholesale  advertising  Including  i  some  so 
blatant  as  to  show  the  manufactuter's  prod- 
uct in  the  window  of  a  cash  register) .  There- 
fore, it  will  be  necessary  to  make  price  post- 
ing mandatory,  as  is  done  in  Bostob.  Poetlng 
has  the  additional  value  of  infoimlng  the 
cons\imer  of  the  price  when  he  walks  in  the 
drug  store.  The  disadvantage,  of  course,  is 
that  he  cannot  do  his  comparative  shopping 
in  his  own  home,  as  he  can  when  alvertlslng 
Is  permitted.  Taken  together,  thou  [h.  adver- 
tising and  posting  complement  e  ich  other 
very  well  and  would  be  of  immenss  value  to 
the  consumer. 

Price  posting,  as  was  required  ur  der  Phase 
n  economic  controls,  did  not  prove  i-ery  effec- 
tive because  of  broad  exemptions  a  ad  lack  of 
adequate  enforcement.  Early  in  1B72  when 
the  Price  Commission  suggested  pnarmacies 
post  their  base  prices  like  other  retEtllers,  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  de- 
nounced it  as  "Police  state"  tactic  i  that  en- 
gendered a  "vigilante  system  on  enforce- 
ment." 

But  when  the  tables  were  turned  and  some 
pharmacists  began  violating  APIU.  cannons 
forbidding  advertising,  they  were  hounded 
by  their  fellow  pharmacists,  Incluc  Ing  other 
retailers,  educators  and  public  cfflclals  in 
what  Consumer  Reports  termed  "vigilante 
tactics  with  a  vengeance."  •  The  j  rime  tar- 
gets of  these  were  Osco  and  its  phumacista. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education  tmd 
Welfare,  In  its  Task  Force  findings  has  sug- 
gested that  there  exists  a  definite  need  for 
prescription  pricing  Information  of  both 
brand  name  and  generic  drugs  tc  be  made 
readily  available  to  physician  anl  patient 
alike. >» 

Through  the  kind  of  legislation  p:  -oposed  In 
Chapter  XI  of  this  study,  the  esseitlal  need 
of  the  consuming  public  to  be  proi  Ided  with 
necessary  price  information  can  !«  accom- 
plished. 

"If  the  patient  is  to  maintain  th  e  right  to 
aelect  a  pharmacy,  he  also  has  e  right  to 
know  the  prices  it  charges  and  U  compare 
these  with  other  prices."  declareslthe  HEW 
report.  It  calls  on  medical  associations,  phar- 
macy associations  and  consumer  groups  to 
work  together  at  the  local  level  to  develop 
mechanisms  whereby  patients  miy  obtain 
long-term  information  on  local  prsscrlption 
prices,  especially  for  maintenance  drugs." 

The  conclusion  reached  in  a  stud  y  on  drug 
advertising  reported  In  Consumer  teports  is 
especially  applicable  as  a  summation  of  the 
findings  and  spirit  of  this  report: 

"All  In  all,  here  Is  a  case  where  lonest-to- 
goodness  price  advertising  is  muci  needed. 
Only  the  law  stands  in  the  way.">^ 
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CHAPTEB    IX SUMMART    OF    FINDINGS    AND 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  problems 

Americans  spend  some  $7  billion  a  year  on 
prescription  drugs,  and  the  evidence  Is  strong 
that  they  are  being  overcharged,  on  the  aver- 
age, by  at  least  25%. 

For  each  dollar  the  drug  manufacturers 
grossed  on  national  sales  in  1971,  they  spent 
a  penny  on  basic  research,  three  cents  on 
quality  control  and  25  cents  on  advertising, 
promotion  and  marketing. 

The  high  cost  of  drugs  Is  due  primarily 
to  a  lack  of  open  retail  competition,  over- 
protective  patent  laws  exorbitant  promo- 
tional expenditures,  arbitrary  pricing  prac- 
tices, unreasonable  markups  and  Inefficient 
management.  They  can  all  be  summed  up  In 
a  single  term:  Economic  self-interest. 

The  drug  makers  are  earning  profits  at  a 
rate  nearly  double  that  of  other  U.S.  manu- 
facturing corporations.  Their  enormous  prof- 
Its  are  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
over-protected  by  government. 

Because  prescription  drug  prices  are  not 
posted  or  advertised,  clerks  or  pharmacists 
can  and  do  sometimes  change  the  price  on  the 
basis  of  the  customer's  age,  sex,  race  or  ap- 
pearance. At  some  stores  prescription  prices 
are  even  negotiable. 

The  retail  drug  market  is  unique  in  that 
the  people  who  pay  for  and  consume  the 
pharmaceutical  products  are  not  the  ones 
who  must  be  persuaded  by  the  Industry's  ad- 
vertising and  promotion. 

The  consumer  is  at  a  distinct  economic  dis- 
advantage in  the  retail  prescription  drug 
market  as  a  result  of  strong  and  effective 
antl -competitive  laws  and  industry  prac- 
tices. 

Another  t&cUx  keeping  retail  prices  high 
is  the  lack  of  concern  shown  by  physicians 
for  the  price  their  patients  will  have  to  pay 
for  the  medicine  they  prescribe. 

The  pharmacy  establishment's  opposition 
to  retail  drug  price  advertising  stems  from 
a  fear  of  price  competition,  despite  pious 
pronouncements  to  the  contrary. 

Only  two  of  the  50  states — CaUfornla  and 
Massachusetts — have  public  members  on 
their  state  pharmacy  boards. 

A  survey  of  122  drug  stores  in  Queens,  N.Y.. 
and  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area  revealed  the 
following: 

For  one  drug,  tetracycline,  which  whole- 
sales for  $.52.  retail  prices  quoted  ranged 
from  $1.95  to  $9.90. 

For  another  drug,  amplclllln,  which  whole- 
sales for  $3.90,  retail  prices  ranged  from 
$4  95  to  $15.00. 

For  a  third  drug,  the  antihistamine  chlor- 
pheniramine maleate,  which  wholesales  at 
$.04,  retaU  prices  ranged  from  $1.35  to  $2.43. 

The  drug  makers  spend  over  $1  billion  a 
year  on  promotion.  These  expenditures  are 
excessive    and    add    needlessly,    but    enor- 
mously, to  the  price  consumers  pay. 
Questionnaire 

Questionnaires  sent  to  24.000  Queens,  N.T., 
households  revealed. 


Nine  out  of  ten  persons  responding  felt 
prescription  prices  are  prohibitively  high; 

95%  said  prescription  drug  prices  should 
be  advertised  in  order  to  facilitate  compari- 
son shopping,  equalize  prices  and  provide  the 
freedom  of  choice  which  is  available  In  the 
purchase  of  nearly  every  other  consumer 
product; 

Most  p>ersons  apparently  are  unaware  that 
they  could  save  money  by  asking  their  doc- 
tors to  prescribe  their  medicine  generically; 

Half  said  they  did  not  even  ask  the  price 
of  the  prescription  before  It  is  filled,  a  prac- 
tice which  could  result  In  considerable  sav- 
ings; 

Most  persons  had  10  or  more  prescriptions 
filled  annually,  seven  of  them  for  the  same 
drug. 

Three  out  of  four  of  those  responding 
found  prices  on  over  half  of  their  prescrip- 
tions vary  from  store  to  store  by  at  least 
25%; 

Most  use  only  one  pharmacy,  picking  It  on 
the  basis  of  convenience  first  then  price 
(services  are  a  minor  factor  in  the  choice  of 
the  pharmacy). 

Drug  price  survey 

Two  separate  surveys  of  122  drug  stores  In 
Queens,  N.Y.,  and  in  the  Washington.  DC, 
area  revealed  a  wide  disparity  in  retail  prices 
charged  for  Identical  drugs.  Excessive  mark- 
ups also  were  found;  in  one  case  a  drug  was 
priced  at  6,000%  over  the  pharmacist's  cost, 
but  In  most  cases  the  markups  were  in  the 
neighborhood  of  100%. 

Consumers  pay  considerably  less  for  their 
prescriptions  If  they  are  written  for  a  ge- 
neric drug  and  If  the  purchaser  Is  able  to  do 
some  comparison  shopping. 

Without  asking  consumers,  pharmacists 
frequently  substitute  more  expensive  brand 
name  drugs  when  the  prescription  calls  for 
a  generic  drug.  Such  substitution,  now  per- 
mitted In  most.  If  not  all,  states  must  be 
prohibited  to  prevent  this  kind  of  abuse. 

Prices  for  the  same  drug  vary  not  only 
from  store  to  store,  but  even  from  customer 
to  customer  at  the  same  store.  This  is  pos- 
sible because  prices  are  not  advertised  and 
are  rarely  posted. 

Similar  surveys  In  other  cities,  by  con- 
sumer groups  and  the  news  media,  showed 
similar  results. 

Factors  influencing  drug  pricing 

Prescription  drugs  are  perhaps  the  only 
major  consumer  product  on  the  market  to- 
day for  which  there  Is  no  convenient  method 
of  retail  price  competition.  This  Is  no  ac- 
cident. Over  the  years  the  consumer  has 
been  conditioned  to  believe  that  money 
should  be  no  object  where  his  health  Is  con- 
cerned; but  in  reality,  at  least  as  far  as  pre- 
scription drugs  are  concerned,  cost  bears 
little  or  no  relationship  to  quality.  The 
Identical  drug  can  cost  $1  or  $10  or  even 
more,  depending  on  the  manufacturer  and 
the  seller. 

Along  with  Just  about  everything  else  they 
buy,  the  poor  also  pay  more  for  their  pre- 
scriptions. This  is  often  because  there  are 
fewer  pharmacies  in  low-income  areas,  store 
Insurance  is  harder  to  get  there,  It  is  difficult 
to  hire  a  pharmacist  to  work  in  those  areas 
and  crime  is  a  major  problem.  Equally  im- 
portant Is  the  fact  that  the  poor  do  not 
enjoy  the  mobility  of  the  more  affluent  cus- 
tomer who  has  a  car  and  can  shop  around 
for  the  best  price. 

The  retailers  who  fight  so  vigorously 
against  prescription  drug  price  advertising 
frequently  are  the  victims  themselves  cf  over 
pricing  by  large  pharmaceutical  manufac- 
turers, but  they  apparently  fear  the  giants 
more  than  they  care  about  their  customers. 
Small  Independent  druggists  fear  competi- 
tion with  mass  merchandisers;  the  chains 
and  discounters  fear  competition  with  one 
another,  and  they  all  believe  that  prescrip- 
tion drug  advertising  would  foster  such  com- 
petition. 
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Prescription  drug  advertising  controversy 
Because  the  pharmacy  establishment  dom- 
inates the  pharmacy  regulators,  the  phar- 
macy boards  and  commissions  of  the  various 
states  promulgate  rules  not  In  the  consum- 
er's Interest. 

Pharmacists  argue  against  advertising, 
contending  that  it  would  lead  to  drug  abuse. 
This  is  simply  not  so.  Prescription  drugs  are 
products  whose  access,  content  and  use  8je 
tightly  controlled  and  will  continue  to  be 
tightly  controlled  whether  there  is  retail 
price  advertising  or  not.  Moreover,  It  taxes 
the  boundaries  of  rationality  to  imply  that 
informing  consumers  of  prices  could  lead 
them  Irreversibly  down  the  path  of  drug 
abuse. 

Pharmacists  also  oppose  advertising  prices 
of  their  products  on  the  grounds  that  they 
are  professionals  like  doctors  and  lawyers. 
This  argument  is  based  on  fallacious  reason- 
ing. Pharmacists  do  perform  an  invaluable 
service  that  requires  great  care.  But  they 
do  not  perform  a  professional  service  as  com- 
plex and  Individualized  as  that  of  a  doctor 
or  lawyer.  In  fact,  the  pharmacist  does  not 
perform  a  professional  service  so  much  as  he 
sells  a  mass-produced,  fully  compounded 
and  pre-packaged  product.  Less  than  5% 
of  the  prescriptions  require  him  to  com- 
pound any  medicine. 

Those  prescription  drug  products  dis- 
pensed by  the  pharmacist  are  sold  to  him 
through  the  vigorous  use  of  price  advertis- 
ing and  promotion,  methods  he  relies  on  at 
the  wholesale  level  but  steadfastly  opposes 
at  the  retail  level. 

The  drug  industry 
One  of  the  most  significant  factors  con- 
tributing to  the  high  price  of  prescription 
drugs  in  this  country  Is  the  patent  law.  When 
the  17-year  patent  protection  period  for  a 
new  drug  ends,  prices  tend  to  drop  dramati- 
cally. Until  that  time,  however,  the  manufac- 
turer has  a  monopoly  on  production  and  dis- 
tribution. A  recent  survey  of  world  patent 
practices  shows  that  54  of  80  nations  studied 
denied  patent  protection  for  pharmaceu- 
ticals. This  often  contributes  to  the  tremen- 
dous differences  between  drug  prices  In  this 
country  and  elsewhere. 

The  drug  industry  contends  that  without 
the  incentive  of  patent  protection  many  of 
the  new  drugs  developed  in  recent  years 
would  not  have  been  discovered.  There  is  a 
need  for  a  degree  of  patent  protection,  but 
the  17-year  monopoly  seems  excessive.  The 
answer  lies  in  compulsory  licensing  of  pre- 
scription drug  patents. 

A  study  by  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  concluded  that  "much  of 
the  drug  Industry's  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  would  appear  to  provide  only 
minor  contributions  to  medical  progress." 
Pharmacies  and  pharmacists 
Independent  neighborhood  pharmacies 
outnumber  chain  stores  by  seven  to  one  and 
filled  more  than  43%  of  the  prescriptions 
consumers  purchased  In  1971.  Chain  stores 
filled  7%  and  other  retail  outlets  accounted 
for  another  7%.  (Hospitals  filled  38%  and 
physicians  5%.) 

The  owners  of  Independent  drug  stores 
and  the  pharmacists  who  work  there  are  the 
dominant  Infiuences  in  the  profession  and  its 
policies.  They  are  a  strong  lobbying  power  in 
the  nation's  state  houses  and  in  the  Congress. 
They  have  been  able  to  have  retail  pre- 
scription drug  price  advertising  banned  In 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  states. 

They  have  not  been  as  successful,  however, 
in  overturning  anti-substitution  laws  which 
forbid  pharmacists  from  filling  a  prescription 
with  anything  other  than  the  exact  branded 
item  specified  by  the  prescribing  doctor. 
However,  when  no  brand  Is  specified  by  the 
doctor,  the  pharamacist  is  free  to  substitute 
any  manufacturer's  generic  equivalent: 

"This  situation  offers  a  mixed  blessing. 
There  is  a  potential  for  abuse  because  the 


pharmacist  with  a  generic  prescription  is  In 
a  position  to  indulge  in  price  gouging  by 
using  the  item  on  his  shelf  with  the  biggest 
profit  margin. 

"Generic  prescribing,  on  the  other  hand, 
permits  the  druggist  to  carry  a  small  Inven- 
tory, thereby  reducing  his  expenditures  and, 
theoretically,  permitting  him  to  pass  some 
savings  on  to  the  consumer." 

Critics  of  generic  prescribing  contend  that 
only  20-25  7o  of  all  prescription  drugs  on  the 
market  could  be  effected  because  the  rest  are 
under  patents  and  not  available  generically. 
Nonetheless,  there  Is  great  potential  for  sav- 
ings. 

The  burden  of  high  prescription  costs  falls 
most  heavily  on  the  elderly  and  others  on 
fixed  Incomes.  Although,  only  about  10%  of 
the  population  is  65  or  older,  this  group  ac- 
counts for  about  25%  of  all  prescription  ex- 
penditures; in  1971  that  amounted  to  about 
$1  billion. 

Generic  prescribing  for  67  of  the  drugs 
most  frequently  dispensed  for  the  elderly  in 
1970  could  have  reduced  the  wholesale  cost 
to  the  retailer  from  nearly  $74.9  million  to 
$33.4  million,  according  to  an  HEW  study.  If 
retail  markups  were  set  so  that  the  pharma- 
cist could  receive  the  same  gross  profit  on 
generic  prescriptions  as  on  brand  name  ones, 
the  total  retail  price  for  those  drugs  would 
drop  from  $150  million  to  $108  million,  a  sav- 
ings to  elderly  consumers  of  nearly  28%,  ac- 
cording to  HEW. 

Drug  substitution  is  no  panacea  for  the 
consvuner  but  is  an  important  step  forward. 
As  long  as  antl-substltutlon  laws  exist,  there 
is  little  prospect  for  passing  on  to  the  con- 
sumer the  benefits  of  price  competition  in 
the  drug  field. 

Closely  related  to  the  Issue  of  substitution 
and  an  Integral  factor  In  the  price  of  pre- 
scriptions is  the  question  of  brand  vs.  generic 
superiority.  Enormous  promotion  budgets  are 
more  responsible  for  the  popularity  of  trade- 
marked  drugs  than  any  superiority  of  either 
quality  or  therapeutic  effect.  In  fact,  there  is 
no  convincing  evidence  to  show  that  brand- 
name  drugs  do  the  Job  any  better  than  the 
lesser-known  generics. 
Retail  advertising  practices  and  prohibitions 

Statutes  and  regulations  In  37  states  for- 
bid advertising  of  prescription  drugs  by  price 
or  name.  Court  challenges  are  pending  in 
at  least  11  of  these  states  on  Issues  of  adver- 
tising and/or  posting.  Recent  challenges 
have  succeeded  In  three  states  (Florida, 
Pennsylvania  and  Oregon)  and  have  failed 
In  two  more  (New  Jersey  and  New  Mexico) 
though  new  suits  are  pending  there.  The 
legal  status  of  such  restrictions,  especially 
those  not  by  statute  but  by  state  pharmacy 
board  regulation.  Is  at  this  time  unclear  and 
is  being  tested  in  the  courts. 

Federal  legislation  to  permit  drug  price 
advertising  Is  being  Introduced  in  Congress 
with  publication  of  thU  report.  (See  chapter 
X.) 

Drug  price  advertising  can  be  extremely 
useful  mechanism  for  the  consumer  in  two 
respects : 

1.  Information  regarding  drug  prices  would 
be  readily  available  and  allow  more  freedom 
of  choice  in  getting  a  prescription  filled, 
and 

2.  Increased  price  competition  would  push 
prices  lower. 

In  Philadelphia,  where  drug  price  adver- 
tising Is  permitted  and  practiced,  a  survey 
showed  that  the  consiuner  pays  an  average 
of  34%  less  for  precrlptions  than  the  patient 
In  New  York  City,  where  advertising  is  still 
illegal. 

The  removal  of  prohibitions  on  retail 
prescription  price  advertising  alone  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  foster  open  price  competition 
In  the  market-place.  Experience  has  shown 
that  where  such  restrictions  were  removed 
widespread  advertising  did  not  necessarily 
follow.  This  Is  believed  to  be  largely  due  to 


the  pressures  from  the  pharmacy  establish- 
ment. Therefore,  It  appears  necessary  to  make 
price  posting  mandatory.  In  addition  to  per- 
mitting advertising  at  the  discretion  of  the 
pharmacy. 

Posting  has  the  additional  value  of  In- 
forming the  consumer  of  the  price  when 
he  walks  into  the  store;  the  disadvantage, 
of  course,  is  that  be  cannot  do  his  compara- 
tive shopping  in  his  own  home,  as  he  does 
with  other  advertised  products.  Taken  to- 
gether, though,  advertising  and  posting 
complement  each  other  and  would  be  of 
Immense  value  to  the  consumer. 

CHAPTER   X RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  order  to  fully  Implement  the  consumer's 
right  to  be  Informed  of  the  prices  of  the 
prescription  drugs  he  uses,  this  study  rec- 
ommends the  following: 

A.  Enactment  of  legislation  (details  on  next 
page)  requiring: 

1.  An  end  to  all  blanket  prohibitions  on 
retail  prescription  drug  price  advertlsirxg. 

2.  The  mandatory  posting  of  prices  for  the 
100  most  conunonly  prescribed  drugs. 

3.  The  open  dating  of  all  perishable  pre- 
scription drugs,  showing  clearly  on  the  dis- 
pensed products'  label  the  date  beyond  which 
the  jsotency  Is  diminished  or  the  chemical 
composition  Is  altered  by  age. 

4.  Labeling  and  advertising  of  prescription 
drugs  by  their  established  name,  and  an  end 
to  all  antlsubstitution  laws. 

5.  Compulsory  licensing  of  new  prescription 
drugs  during  the  17-year  patent. 

B.  The  drug  Industry  and  appropriate  fed- 
eral regxUatory  agencies  should  take  neces- 
sary action  to  curtail  deceptive  drug  adver- 
tising claims  in  the  popular  media  as  well  as 
trade  and  professional  publications,  especial- 
ly for  over-the-counter  drugs. 

C.  Consumer  advocates  should  be  named  to 
pharmacy  boards  and  commissions  In  all 
states  and   the  District   of  Columbia. 

D.  As  noted  in  this  study,  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  termed  most  drug  ad  restric- 
tions "unjustified"  and  has  called  on  the 
states  to  repeal  them.  The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and  the  Presi- 
dent's consumer  advisor  also  have  endorsed 
such  a  move.  Therefore,  the  administration 
is  strongly  urged  to  support  legislation  pro- 
hibiting drug  price  advertising  restraints  and 
to  Initiate  anti-trust  proceedings  to  elimi- 
nate the  barriers  to  price  competition.  The 
states  and  their  pharmacy  boards  are  like- 
wise urged  to  voluntarily  remove  these  anti- 
consumer  restrictions. 

E.  The  pharmacy  profession  is  urged  to  re- 
move voluntarily  all  barriers  to  adequate 
consumer  information  by  adopting  the  re- 
forms called  for  in  this  report. 

Legislation 

The  Prescription  Drug  Information  Act 

This  legislation  has  two  purposes.  It  will 
make  prohibitions  against  the  advertising  of 
prescription  drug  prices  an  unfair  act  or 
practice  In  commerce,  and  it  will  require  drug 
stores  to  post  the  current  prices  of  their  100 
most  commonly  prescribed  drugs.  Posting 
would  complement  advertising  by  countering 
peer  pressures  on  pharmacists  not  to  adver- 
tise and  by  fostering  competition  through 
comparison  shopping. 

The  Prescription  Drug  Freshness  Act 

This  bill  requires  open-dating  for  drugs. 
Any  drug  that  does  not  have  an  Indefinite 
shelf  life  must  be  prominently  labeled  as  to 
the  date  beyond  which  its  potency  or  efficacy 
becomes  diminished.  This  is  already  done  at 
the  wholesale  level  and  should  be  done  for 
the  consumer  as  well. 

The  FDA  has  expressed  concern  over  re- 
ports that  over-aged  drugs  are  sometimes  sold 
to  consumers  and  that  consequent  deteriora- 
tion may  be  responsible  for  some  injuries  and 
deaths. 

There  Is  no  defensible  reason  why  this  in- 
formation should  be  denied  the  consumer. 
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There  is  an  obvious  and  serious 
health  hazard  Involved  since  the  >e 
dates  beyond  which  the  effectiveness 
tency   of   the  drug   diminishes 
specified  by  the  manufacturer. 

Opponents    of    this    proposal 
would  encourage  self-diagnosis;   there 
evidence  to  support  that  position 
it  would  have  the  additional  ben<  fit 
venting  needless  duplicate  purct  ase 
consumer  who  may  need  the  same 
scribed  once  again  by  the  physi<  i 
The  Prescription  Drug  Labelli  ig 

This  bill  would  require  that 
and  advertising  of  certain  drugs 
scrtptlon,  the  "established"  or 
must   appear  each  time  the 
brand  name  is  used.  It  would 
consumer  and  the  pharmacist  th( 
filling    the    prescription    with 
equivalent.  Where  there  Is  such 
It  must  not  be  done  to  sell  a 
product  but  to  save  money  for  the 
The  Prescription  Drug  Patent 

When  a  company  has  applied 
under  a  drug  patent  and  it  is 
within  90  days,  the  company  could 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
requiring  such  licensing.  If  the 
or  quoted  to  druggists  by  the 
Is  more  than  five  times  the  cost 
tlon.  the  PTC  could  order  a  hearing 
application.  It  could  then  order 
Ing  of  an  unrestricted  license  to 
and  sell  the  drug.  That  order  coiild 
granting  an  unrestricted  trademark 
U  the  PTC  feels  that  it  is  In  the 
competition. 

CHAPTER     XI HOW     TO     GET     THE 

Consumers  need  not  wait  unt 
advertising  laws  are  repealed  anc 
ful  price  posting  becomes  a  real!  y 
to  avoid  paying  excessive  prices  fo; 
cine  they  need.  Here  are  some 
can  be  helpful : 

Consumers 

1.  Let  your  doctor  know  you 
the  best  buy  for  your  money. 

a.  Ask    him    to   prescribe    th( 
generically. 

b.  If  you  are  going  to  be  on  the 
for  a  long  time,  ask  him  to 
a  large  quantity  so  you  don't 
repeated  and  costly  trips  to  the 
after  all,  it  costs  the  pharmacist 
pense  50  capsules  four  times  than 
200  at  one  time 

c.  Ask  him  to  suggest  a 
low  prices. 

d.  If   the   prescription   is   small 
doctor  if  he  has  some  office  sam]  iles 
give  you  Instead. 

2.  Shop  around. 

a.  Ask  the  pharmacist  what  he  fwlll  charge 
before  you  have  your  prescriptlc  n  filled;  if 
he  won't  tell  you  or  you  think  ;  lis  price  is 
too  high,  try  somewhere  else. 

b.  Look   for   the   services  you 
as  convenience,  credit,  delivery, 
Ice,   patient   profile   records.    If 
you're   looking   for,   you   can 
extra  for  it;  if  you  want  the  lowtst 
price,   expect   bare   bones   service 
stores  that  means  never  even  see 
macist.  only  a  clerk) . 

c.  It  may  be  a  good  idea  to 
scrlptions  from  your  doctor  for 
medication;  have  one  filled  at 
store  (If  the  price  there  is  lowest  i 
another  at  a  pharmacy  that  delivers 
emergencies. 

d.  Ask    for    Medicare,    senior 
similar  discounts  If  you  think  yoi^ 
but  wait  until  the  standard 
has  been  quoted. 

Doctors 
1.  Survey    pharmacies    in    yovk 

prices  of  commonly  prescribed  di  ugs 
a.  Check  with  patients  about  where 

best  buys. 
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b.  Ask  drug  company  representatives  for 
precise  information  on  wholesale  prices; 
most  can  also  provide  helpful  Information  on 
retail  prices  In  the  area. 

c.  Pass  this  Information  on  to  patients. 

2.  Prescribe  generically  and  In  quantity, 
where  possible. 

a.  Write  the  prescription  generically  so 
that  the  patient  can  purchase  the  medica- 
tion you  specify  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

b.  If  the  patient  is  going  to  be  on  the 
medication  for  a  long  time,  consider  writing 
the  prescription  for  a  large  amount.  The 
savings  (In  money  and  bother)  can  be  sig- 
nificant. 

c.  Prescribe  standard  quantities  (the 
Physicians'  Desk  Reference  has  this  data) 
and,  where  appropriate,  economical  dosage 
forms.  This  is  especially  important  for  elderly 
persons  who  have  fixed  Incomes  and  must 
take  maintenance  drugs.  If  (the  patient's 
dosage  form  is  Increased  by  his  physician — 
e.g.,  from  250  mg  to  500  mg — he  would  be 
better  off  economically  to  get  a  new  prescrip- 
tion for  the  larger  dosage  form  than  to  con- 
tinue taking  the  old  medicine  but  doubling 
the  quantity  to  get  the  same  dosage.) 

3.  If  the  medication  is  too  costly  for  the 
patient,  Medicaid  may  help  if  the  patient  is 
eligible. 

a.  If  not,  some  pharmacists  may  be  willing 
to  help  a  needy  customer,  if  the  doctor  alerts 
them. 

b.  There  is  a  code  between  physicians  and 
pharmacists  to  do  this:  PP  on  a  prescription 
means  "poor  patient"  and  ARB  means  "any 
reliable  brand."  So  warned,  the  pharmacist 
can  adjust  his  price  or  substitute  a  lower- 
cost  drug. 

4.  Write  prescriptions  legibly. 

Pharmacists 

1.  Post  your  prices  and  quote  prices  over 
the  phone  or  In  person  for  the  consumer 
shopping  for  the  best  buy. 

a.  Don't  overlook  an  opportunity  to  sell 
yourself  and  your  service.  Explain  clearly  to 
customers  just  what  professional  services  you 
offer  and  what  they  cost. 

b.  In  other  words.  Justify  your  charges, 
don't  conceal  them.  The  best  way  to  do  this 
maybe  on  a  sign  prominently  displayed  near 
the  pharmacy  counter. 

2.  When  a  customer  brings  in  a  prescrip- 
tion for  a  high-price  trademarked  drug,  sug- 
gest a  generic  substitution  and  call  the 
physician  for  permission. 

a.  When  the  customer  already  has  a  ge- 
neric prescription,  fill  it  with  the  lowest  cost 
product  available. 

b.  In  either  case,  pass  the  savings  on  to  the 
customer. 

3.  Use  your  influence  in  the  pharmacy  pro- 
fession to  voluntarily  remove  the  barriers  to 
adequate  consumer  Information  such  as  re- 
strictions on  retail  price  advertising.  You  can 
also  begin  by  labeling  your  prescriptions  with 
the  generic  name  of  the  drug  and  the  date 
beyond  which  It  should  not  be  used. 
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4.  Do  you  generally  have  prescriptions 
filled  at  the  same  pharmacy?  (79.3T<;)  Yes; 
(20.7%)  No. 

5.  What  factor  Is  most  important  to  you 
when  choosing  a  pharmacy?  (43.6%)  Con- 
venience: (37.6%)  Price;  (12%)  Services 
(such  as  delivery,  credit,  etc.);  (6.8%)  Other 
(specify. 

6.  Do  you  know  whether  your  doctor  pre- 
scribes brand-name  drugs  or  drugs  by  their 
generic  (chemical)  names?  (36.1%)  Brand 
name;  (30.1%)  Generic  name;  (33.7%)  Don't 
know. 

Do  you  ever  ask  him  to  prescribe  generi- 
cally? (13%)  Yes;  (87%)  No. 

7.  What  kind  of  pharmacy  fills  your  pre- 
scriptions? (65%)  Independently  owned, 
small;  (8.87o)  Chain  drugstore;  (22.9%)  Dis- 
count drugstore;  (3.29%)  Pharmacy  counter 
In  any  other  store. 

8.  Do  you  ask  your  druggist  the  price  of  a 
prescription  before  you  have  it  filled?  Yes 
(45.1%);  No  (54.9%). 

9.  Do  you  feel  prescription  costs  are  (a)  too 
high  91%:  (b)  about  right  9%;  or  (c)  low 
0%? 

10.  Would  you  like  to  see  prescription 
prices  advertised  so  you  could  compare  costs 
more  easily?   (95%)   Yes;    (5%)   No. 

Please  return  this  questionnaire  as  soon  as 
possible  using  the  self -addressed  mailer  on 
the  other  side.  Thank  you  for  your  help. 
Sincerely, 

Ben  Rosenthal. 

Appendix  2— 7DRU0  Price  Stjuvet  Results 
In  the  1971  portion  of  the  survey,  two  types 
of  prescriptions  were  used.  One  was  written 
generically  and  the  other  specified  a  brand 
name  product.  Prices  quoted  in  response  to 
the  generic  prescriptions  were  not  necessarily 
for  non-trademarked  products  but  were  fre- 
quently for  higher-cost  brand  name  drugs. 
This  had  the  effect  of  making  generic  prices 
appear  higher  than  they  should.  To  prevent 
this  type  of  consumer  abuse,  consumers 
should  specify  they  want  the  lowest  cost 
equivalent  product  available.  In  addition, 
legislation  permitting  generic  prescribing 
and  abolishing  anti-substitution  restrictions 
should  contain  a  provision  guaranteeing  that 
when  substitution  is  made  it  must  be  with 
a  lower-priced  product. 

Wholesale  price  data  Is  from  the  1971 
American  Druggist  Blue  Book. 

TETRACYCLINE,  1972    56  CAPSULES,  250  MG. 


Appendix  I 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  or  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Friend:  The  cost  of  prescription  drugs 
is  a  serious  problem  for  many  persons.  In 
conjunction  with  a  study  I  am  conducting 
concerning  retail  prescription  pricing  prac- 
tices, I  am  sending  this  questionnaire  to  a 
select  group  of  residents  of  Queens.  Your 
answers  will  be  of  great  value. 

1.  How  many  prescriptions  have  you  had 
fiUed  In  the  past  year?  (14.9%)  0-6;  (25.5%  ) 
5-10:    (22.3%)    10-20;   (38.4%)   Over  20. 

How  many  of  these  prescriptions  are  for 
the  same  drugs?  7. 

3.  Of  the  number  of  prescriptions  filled 
for  the  same  drug,  have  you  found  much 
variance  In  price  at  different  stores?  (78.6%) 
Yes;   (21.4%)  No. 

What  percentage  difference  have  you 
found?  (38.5%),  10-20)  (50%)  25-50;  (5.8%) 
over  100. 


Washington, 

Queens,  N.Y. 

DC. 

Highest 

J6.00 

$5.50 

Lowest 

J2.49 

$1.50 

Average 

$3.81 

$3.3« 

Wholesale - 

$0.98 

$0.98 

Stores - 

9 

10 

Average  markup  (percent) 

289 

245 

Prices  quoted 

$2.49 

$1.50 

Do 

$2.85 

$1.88 

Do i 

$3.34 

$1.95 

Do 

$3.39 

$2.13 

Do 

$3.55 

$2.18 

Oo 

$3.79 

$3.28 

Oo 

$4.00 

$4.45 

Do  

$4.95 

$5.45 

Do  

$6.00 

$5.50 
$5.50 
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Queens. 

Washington, 

N.Y. 

D.C. 

Highest 

Lowest  - 

Average 

Wholesale 

Stores. — 

Average  marVup  (percent). 
Prices  quoted 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do — 

Do 

Do 


$16. 75 

$17.95 

5.95 

$8.40 

9.20 
7.28 

$11.60 

$7.28 

16 

10 

26 

59 

5.95 

$8.40 

6.50 

$9.09 

6.50 

$9.33 

6.50 

$9.35 

6.75 

$9.99 

7.85 

$11.20 

17.95 

$11.20 

17.95 

$12.95 
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AMPICILLIN,  1972-56  CAPSULES,  250  MG. 


QuMru, 
N.Y. 


Washington, 
D.C. 


Prices  quoted  (Continued) 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


$8.00 
$8.50 
$9.  20 
$10.  00 
$10.00 
$11.50 
$12.50 
$14.00 
$16.75 


$16.  80 
$17. 95 


CHLORPHENIRAMINE  MALEATE,  1972-60  TABLETS,  4  MG. 


Queens,     Washington. 
N.Y.  D.C. 


Highest 

Lowest 

Average 

Wholesale 

Stores -- 

Average  markup  (percent). 

Prices  quoted 

Do - 


Do. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do- 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 


$4.95 
|l.8S 
$3.85 
$0.10 

3.750 
SI.  85 
$1.95 
$2.85 
$3.75 
$3.79 
$3.85 
$3.9? 
$4.95 


$5.13 
$3.50 
$4.22 
$0.10 
10 
4.120 
$3.50 
$3.75 
$3.95 
$3.95 
$4.00 
$4.00 
$4.00 
$4.83 
$5.13 
$5.13 


TETRACYCLINE.  1971-30  CAPSULES,  250  MG. 


Queens, 
N.Y. 


Washington, 
D.C. 


Highest 

Lowest 

Average 

Wholesale.. 

Stores 

Average  markup  (percent). 

Prices  quoted 

Do 


Do- 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo. 


$5.95 
$1.95 
$3.05 
$0.52 
11 
562 
$1.95 
$2.10 
$2.29 
$2.45 
$2.95 
$2.95 
U25 
$4.50 
$4.50 
$4.95 
$5.95 


$9.90 
$2.75 
$3.53 
$0.52 

729 
$2.75 
$2.90 
$2.90 
$2.90 
$9.90 


TETRACYN  (ROERIG),  1971-30  CAPSULES.  250  MG. 


Queens, 
N.Y. 


Washington, 
DC. 


Highest 

Lowest 

Average _ 

Wholesale 

Stores 

Average  markup  (percent). 

Prices  quoted 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oo- 


$4.29 
$2.00 
$2.91 
$1.28 
10 
127 
$2.00 
$2.29 
$2.45 
$2.45 
$2.75 
$2.95 
$3.00 
$3.25 
$4.50 
$4.95 


$5.00 
$3.00 
$4.24 
$1.28 
6 
231 
$3.00 
$3.00 
$3.35 
$3.35 
$3.50 
$5.00 


Queens, 
N.Y. 


Washington, 
D.C. 


Oo. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


$6.29 
$6.50 
$7.95 
$8.00 
$8.09 
$9.00 


POLYCILLIN  (BRISTOL),  1971-30  CAPSULES,  250  MG. 


Queens,     Washington, 
N.Y.  DC. 


Highest 

Lowest 

Average 

Wholesale 

Stores 

Average  markup  (percent). 

Prices  quotes 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Oo. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


$9.95 
$6.95 
$8.78 
$5.15 
10 
70 
$6.95 
$7.00 
$8.09 
$8.95 
$8.95 
$9.00 
$9.00 
$9.19 
$9.90 
$9.90 
$9.95 


$10.00 

$8.05 

$9.03 

$5.15 

6 

75 
$8.05 
$8.40 
$9.14 
$9.14 
$9.45 

$10.00 


CHLORPHENIRAMINE  MALEATE,  1971-25  TABLETS,  4  MG. 


Queens,     Washington, 
N.Y.  D.C. 


Highest 

Lowest 

Average 

Wholesale 

Stores. 

Average  markup  (percent). 
Prices  quoted 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 


$2.43 
$1.35 
$1.79 
$0.04 
6 
4.375 
$1.35 
$1.50 
$1.70 
$1.70 
$1.98 
$2.43 


'  Not  surveyed. 


CHLORTRIMETON,  1971-25  TABLETS,  4  MG, 


Queens,     Washington, 
N.Y.'  D.C. 


Highest 

Lowest — 

Average 

Wholesale 

Stores 

Average  markup  (percent). 
Prices  quoted 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


$1.90 
$1.20 
$1.56 
$0.61 
6 
156 
$1.20 
$1.38 
$1.43 
$1.70 
$1.75 
$1.90 


AMPICILLIN,  1971-30  CAPSULES,  250  MG. 


Queens, 
N.Y. 


Washington, 
D.C. 


Highest 

Lowest- 

Average 

Wholesale 

Stores 

Average  markup  (percent). 
Prices  quoted 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do ... 

Do 


$9.00 
$4.95 
$6.50 
$3.90 
11 
68 
$4.95 
$4.95 
$5.47 
$5.89 
$5.95 
$6.00 


$15.00 

$5.65 

$8.80 

$3.90 

6 

126 

$5.65 

$6.00 

$6.04 

$8.43 

$11.65 

$15.00 


1  Not  surveyed. 

Appendix  3 
drug  price  survey  results,  1971  :  queens,  n.y. 

Name,  address,  and  price  per  prescription 

Tetracycline,  30  capsules,  250  mg.: 

Jewel  Pharmacy  &  Surgical  Company  (Ron- 
dex),  46-27  Kissena  Blvd.,  Flushing,  $2.95. 

Klssena  Pharmacy  (woxUd  not  say) ,  143-12 
45th  Ave.,  Flushing,  $4.96. 

Jo-Mar   (Aberdeen),  44-45  Klssena  Blvd., 
Flushing,  $2.29. 

King's  Pharmacy   (would  not  say),  44-03 
Klssena  Blvd.,  Flushing,  $2.95. 

Carlyle    Drugs     (Bristol),    44-08    Klssena 
Blvd.,  Flushing,  $4.50. 

Park  Lane  Chemists  (Blue  Quartz) ,  42-95 
Main  Street,  Flushing,  $1.95. 

A.C.  (Pure-Pak) ,  41-99  Main  Street,  Flush- 
ing, $2.10. 

Post  Pharmacy,  Inc.  (Heather) ,  41-56  Main 
Street.  Flushing,  $3.25. 

Plaza -Rexall    Pharmacy    (Rondex),   40-42 
Main  Street,  Flushing,  $2.45. 


Plaza   Pharmacy    (would   not   say).   39-19 
103rd,  Corona,  $5.95. 

Cut-Rate  (would  not  say) ,  Northern  Blvd 
and  101st,  Flushing,  $4.60. 

Tetracyn  (Roerig),  30  capsules,  250  mg.: 

Jewel  Pharmacy  &  Surgical  Company  (Roe- 
rig),  46-27  Kissena  Blvd.,  Flushing,  $2.45. 

Jo-Mar  (Roerig),  44-45  Kissena  Blvd., 
Flushing,  $2.29. 

King's  Pharmacy  (Roerig) ,  44r-03  Klssena 
Blvd.,  Flushing,  $2.00. 

Carlyle  Drugs  ( Bristol )»  44-08  Kissena 
Blvd.,  Flushing,  $4.50. 

Park  Lane  Chemists  (Roerig)  42-95  Main 
Street,  Flushing,  $2.45. 

A.  C.  (Roerig)  41-99  Main  Street,  Flushing, 
$3.00. 

Post  Pharmacy,  Inc.,  (Roerig)  41-56  Main 
Street,  Flushing,  $3.25. 

Plaza-Rexall  Pharmacy  (Roerig)  40-42 
Main  Street,  Flushing,  $2.95. 

Plaza  Pharmacy  (Spencer-Mead) «  39-19 
103rd,  Corona,  $4.95. 

Cur-Rate  (would  not  say)  Northern  Blvd. 
&  101st.  Flushing,  $2.75. 

Ampicillin  30  capsules,  250  mg. : 

Hunter  Garden,  Inc.  (Parke-Davis)  147-48 
Northern  Blvd.,  Flushing,  $6.00. 

Caesar  Chemists  (Bristol)  Parsons  &  North- 
ern Blvds.,  Flushing,  $8.00. 

North  Bowne  (Rugby)  141-02  Northern 
Blvd.,  Flushing,  $5.95. 

Main  Street  Pharmacy  (Beecham)  Main 
Street  &  Northern  Blvd.,  Flushing,  $6.29. 

Poods  Plus  (Squibb)  37-09  Main  Street, 
Flushing,  $5,47,  $5.89.= 

Lewis  Pharmacy  (Penbritln)  136-98  Roose- 
velt Ave.,  Flushing,  $7.95. 

Kleins  (Spencer-Mead)  136-20  Roosevelt 
Ave.,  Flushing,  $4.95. 

Genovese  Drug  Stores,  Inc.  (Penbritln) 
136-51  Roosevelt  Ave.,  Flushing,  $8.09. 

Centro  de  Medicos  (Spencer-Mead)  Rooee- 
velt  Ave.  &  104th  St.,  Corona,  $4.95. 

Square  Pharmacy  (Squibb)  103-04  Roose- 
velt Ave.,  Corona,  $9.00. 

Unnamed  store  (Beecham)  Roosevelt  Ave., 
Corona,  $6.50. 

Polycillin   (Bristol)    30  capsules,  260  mg.: 

Hunter  Garden  Drugs,  Inc..  (Bristol)  147- 
48  Northern  Blvd.,  Flushing,  $8.95. 

Caesar  Chemists  (Bristol)  Parson  &  North- 
ern Blvds.,  Flushing,  $9.00. 

North  Bowne  (Bristol)  141-02  Northern 
Blvd.,  Flushing,  $8.95. 

Main  Street  Pharmacy  (Bristol)  Main 
Street  &  Northern  Blvds.,  Flushing.  $6.95. 

Foods  Plus  (Bristol)  37-09  Main  Street, 
Flushing,  $9.19. 

Lewis  Pharmacy  (Bristol)  136-98  Roose- 
velt Ave.,  Flushing,  $7.00. 

Genovese  Drug  Stores,  Inc.  (Bristol)  136- 
51  Roosevelt  Ave.,  Flushing,  $8.09. 

Centro  de  Medicos  (Bristol)  Roosevelt  Ave. 
&  104th  St.,  Corona,  $9.90. 

Square  Pharmacy  (Bristol)  103-04  Roose- 
velt Ave.,  Corona,  $9.00. 

Unnamed  store  (Bristol)  Roosevelt  Ave., 
Corona,  $9.90. 

DRUG  PRICE  survey  RESULTS,  1972:   QUEENS, 
NEW    YORK 

Tetracycline  56  capsules,  250  mg.: 

Forman  Pharmacy,  179-01  Union  Turn- 
pike, Flushing,  $4.95. 

Surrey-Pike  Pharmacy,  179-02  Union 
Turnpike,  Jamaica,  $6.00. 

Post  Pharmacy,  41-56  Main  Street,  Flush- 
ing, $4.00. 


•To  substitute  a  branded  product  other 
than  that  specified  by  the  prescribing  physi- 
cian (in  this  case.  Tetracyn  by  Roerig)  is 
illegal  in  New  York.  Prescriptions  in  this 
study,  however,  were  not  filled  since  only 
price  quotes  were  requested;  nothing  illegal 
was  done  by  the  pharmacists  here. 

'/bid. 

'  Two  researchers  for  this  study  visited  thlB 
store  and  each  was  quoted  a  different  price 
for  the  Identical  prescription. 
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Coxirtesy  Drugs,  40-06  Main  Streejt,  Flush- 
ing. $2.85 

Whelan's,    39-07    Main    Street,    flushing, 
•3.34. 

North    Main    Pharmacy,    137-06  [Northern 
Blvd..  Flushing.  $3.55. 

Poods-Plus   Products,   37-09   Malh  Street, 
Flushing.  $3.79. 

Genovese    Drug   Stores.    136-51    Jloosevelt 
Ave..  Flushing,  $2.49. 

CVS  Pharmacy,  40-13  Main  Stre^,  Flush- 
ing. $3.39. 

Ampicillin,  66  capsules.  250  mg 

BXD  Prescription  Center,  95-05 
Rego  Park,  $8.00. 

Franklin  Pharmacy,  95-19  57th  Ajve., 
hurst.  $11.50. 

Sherwood  Drugs.  97-21   67th  Av) 
Hills,  $7.95 

Wolln's  Pharmacy,   96-02   Roosefelt 
Corona,  $6.95. 

Mlshkln's    Store,    37-26    Junction 
Corona.  $8.50. 

Junction  Pharmacy,  38-10  Junction 
Corona.  $6.50. 

Hilltop  Pharmacy.  167-23  Union 
Flushing.  $10.00. 

Salzman  Chemists.  14&-19  Union 
Flushing.  $7.95. 

Rexall  Drugs.  79-07  Main  Street, 
$6.75. 

Dorsey  Drugs,  71-44  Main  Street, 
$16.75.  $14.00.« 

Belle  Drugs.  72-48  Main  Street. 
$10.00. 

Whelan's  Drug   Co..   71-55  KUse^ia 
Flushing,  $9.20. 

Regency  Drug  Store,  77-39  Vlel^h 
Flushing.   $12.50. 

Norden  Chemists.  79-01  Main  Street 
ing.  $6.50. 

Art  Chemists.  59-25  Klssena  Blv<; 
Ing.  $6.50 

Campus  Drugs.  59-04  Klssena  Blv^ 
Ing.  $7.85. 

ChlorpheniramiTie    Maleate,   60 
mg.: 

Estrln  Pharmacy,  48-01  Bell  Blvd 
$3.95. 

Bell  Blvd.  Pharmacy.  47^8  Bell 
side.  $3.75. 

Bayside  Pharmacy,  42-35  Bell 
side,  $4.95. 

Bay  Ter  Chemists,  40-05  Bell  Blvd 
$3.85 

Oakland  Pharmacy,  61-28  Sprtngqeld 
Bayside.  $1.95. 

Springfield    Drug    Inc.,    Springfield 
Bayside.  $3.79. 

Sallda  Drug  Co..   210-17   Horace 
Expwy.,  Bayside.  $1.85.  $2.85.» 

Appendix  4 

drt7g  price  survey  resttlts,  1^1 : 

washiucton.  d.c..  area 

Name,  address,  and  price  per  preicription 

Tetracycline,  30  capsules.  250  mg 

People's  Drug  Stores.  3471  N.  Pajlrfax  Dr., 
Arlington.  $2.90. 

People's    Drug    Stores,    7    Dupo^t    Circle 
N.W..  DC,  $2.90. 

Drug  Pair,  2901   S.   Glebe  Rd.,   Arlington, 
$2.75. 

Georgetown     Pharmacy,     1344     Wisconsin 
Ave..  N.W.,  D.C.,  $2.90. 

Community     Pharmacy,     1130    Maryland 
Ave.,  NJ;.,  D.C..  $9.90. 

Tetracyn  (Roerig)  30  capsules.  2*)  mg.: 

Drug  Fair,  1201  E  St.,  N.W.,  D.C.,  $3.36. 

Drug  Fair.  2207  N.  Pershing  Dr.,  ^llngton, 
$3.35. 

People's  Drug  Stores.  433  L'EnfaInt  Plaza. 
D.C.,  $3.50. 

Dart  Drugs.  18th  &  I  St..  N.W.,  VLC,  $3.00. 

Dorchester     Pharmacy,     2480     l^th     Ave.. 
N.W.D.C.  $6.00. 

Matthews  Apothecary,  2202  Oeo^la  Ave, 
N.W.,  D.C..  $3.00. 


*Ibid. 
'Ibid. 
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47th  Ave.. 
,  Elm- 
Forest 
Ave., 
Blvd.. 
Blvd.. 
'  i^impike, 
'  [\implke, 
Flushing. 
Flushing. 
Flushing, 
Blvd., 
Place, 
,  Flush- 
.,  Flush- 
Flush - 
tablets,   4 
Bayside, 
■  ,  Bay- 
Bay- 
,  Bayside, 
Blvd.. 
Blvd., 
Harding 


B  vd., 


Bvd. 


Ampicillin,  30  capsules.  250  mg.: 

People's  Drug  Stores,  801  N.  Capitol  St., 
DC.  $8.43. 

People's  Drug  Stores,  Town  Center  Shop- 
ping Center.  DC.  $6.04. 

Dalmo  Discount  Center,  1213  F  St.,  N.W., 
D.C.,  $6.00. 

Drug  Fair.  Laurel  Montpeller  Shopping 
Center.  Md..  $5.66. 

Beacon  Pharmacy,  4th  &  Rhode  Island  N J!., 
D.C..  $15.00. 

Robinson's  Apothecary,  922  E.  Capitol  St., 
D.C.,  $11.65. 

Polycillin  (Bristol) ,  30  capsules.  250  mg.: 

People's  Drug  Stores,  717  14th  St.  N.W., 
D.C.,  $9.14. 

Rodman's  Discount  Store,  10382  Lee  High- 
way, Fairfax,  $8.40. 

Drug  Fair.  1246  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  N.W., 
D.C.,  $8.05. 

People's  Drugs,  2271  Bel  Pre  Rd.,  SUver 
Spring,  $9.14. 

Tschiffely  Bros.,  Druggists,  1218  Connecti- 
cut Ave..  N.W.,  D.C..  $10.00. 

Morton's  Rexall  Pharmacy,  301  Pennsyl- 
vania Ave.,  S.E.,  D.C.,  $9.45. 

Chlorpheniramine  Maleate,  25  tablets,  4 
mg.: 

Drug  Fair,  1701  K  Street  N.W..  D.C..  $1.70. 

Drug  Fair.  8555  Georgia  Ave.,  SUver  Spring, 
$1.70. 

People's  Drug  Stores,  6213  Georgia  Ave., 
N.W.,  D.C..  $2.43. 

Dart  Drugs,  11th  &  E  St.,  N.W.,  DC,  $1.98. 

Eyres  Pharmacy,  1932  Nichols  Ave.,  S.E., 
D.C..  $1.60. 

Woodlawn  Pharmacy,  1219  N.  Glebe  Rd., 
Arlington,  $1.36. 

Chlortrimeton,  25  tablets.  4  mg.: 

Dart  Drugs.  1111  Q  St.,  N.W..  D.C.,  $1.43. 

Dart  Drugs,  1901  Michigan  Ave.,  NJI.,  D.C., 
$1.38. 

Drug  Fair,  1816  Connecticut  Ave..  N.W., 
D.C..  $1.70. 

Rodman's  Discount  Center,  5100  Wiscon- 
sin Ave..  N.W..  D.C.,  $1.20. 

Chevy  Chase  Pharmacy,  6636  Connecticut 
Ave.,  N.W.,  D.C.,  81.75. 

The  Apothecary,  5415  Cedar  Lane,  Be- 
thesda.  $1.90. 

DRUG    PRICE    StTRVET    REStTLTS,    1972;    VyASHING- 
TON.    D.C.,    AREA 

Tetracycline.  56  capsules,  250  mg.: 

People's  Drug  Stores.  Tyson's  Corner  Cen- 
ter. McLean,  $1.50. 

Dart  Drugs,  Tyson's  Comer  Center,  McLean, 
$2.18. 

Dart  Drugs,  Chain  Bridge.  $2.13. 

People's  Drug  Stores,  Chain  Bridge,  $1.88. 

Drug  Fair,  1312  Chain  Bridge,  $1.96. 

McLean  Medical  Building,  1616  Chain 
Bridge.  $4.45. 

Georgetown  Pharmacy,  1344  Wisconsin 
Ave.,  N.W.,  DC,  $5.46. 

People's  Drug  Stores,  1403  Wisconsin  Ave., 
N.W..  DC,  $3.28. 

Pearson's  Pharmacy,  Wisconsin  &  Calvert, 
N.W..  DC,  $5.50. 

Chevy  Chase  Pharmacy,  Wisconsin  & 
Northampton,  Chevy  Chase,  $5.50. 

Ampicillin.  66  capsules.  250  mg.: 

People's  Drug  Stores,  3400  Wisconsin  Ave., 
N.W.,  DC,  $9.99. 

McLean  Drugs.  Wisconsin  Sc  Weazey  St., 
N.W..  DC,  $17.96. 

People's  Drug  Stores,  4000  Wisconsin  & 
Albemarle,  $9.33. 

Drug  Fair,  Westbard  Ave..  Bethesda.  $9.00. 

Rodman's  Drug.  5100  Wisconsin  Ave.,  DC, 
$8.40. 

People's  Drug  Stores,  21  Wisconsin  Circle, 
Chevy  Chase,  $11.20. 

Dart  Drugs.  Old  Georgetown  Rd.  &  Com- 
merce La.,  D.C..  $9.09. 

Bethesda  Medical  Building,  Woodlawn 
Street,  $9.35. 

Governor's  Pharmacy,  Battery  Lane, 
Bethesda,  $16.80.  $11.20.> 


» Two  researchers  for  this  study  visited  this 
store  and  each  was  quoted  a  different  price 
for  the  Identical  prescription. 


Glen  Echo  Pharmacy,  Goldsboro  Rd., 
Bethesda,  $12.75. 

Chlorpheniramine  Maleate,  60  tablets,  4 
mg.: 

People's  Drug  Stores,  Pennsylvania  &  7th, 
S.E..  D.C,  $4.83. 

People's  Drug  Stores,  2529  Pennsylvania, 
S.E..  D.C,  $5.13. 

Leader  Drug's,  3240  Pennsylvania,  SJ!., 
D.C.  $3.95. 

Fairfax  Village  Pharmacy,  3829  Pennsyl- 
vania, Fairfax,  $4.00. 

Drug  Fair,  7963  Annapolis  Road,  $4.00. 

Dart  Drugs,   8316  Annapolis  Road,   $3.60. 

People's  Drug  Stores,  9520  Georgia  Ave., 
Silver  Spring.  $5.13. 

Drug  Pair,  8555  Georgia  Ave.,  Silver  Spring, 
$4.00. 

Bemar  Pharmacy,  9330  Georgia  Ave.,  Sil- 
ver Spring,  $3.95. 

Brenner's  Pharmacy,  9400  Georgia  Ave., 
SUver  Spring,  $3.75. 

(Appendix  5  not  reproduced  in  the  Bbc- 

ORD.)  

Appendix  6 
comparatrve  drug  prices 

The  following  data,  compUed  from  the 
1972  Red  Book,  shows  the  wide  variety  of 
wholesale  prices  at  which  three  widely  pre- 
scribed drugs  are  available. 

Name  of  drug,  company,  and  price 
(250  mg/100  caps) 

Tetracycline:  American  Pharmaceutical 
Co.,  $2.82. 

Tetracycline:  American  Quinine  Co.,  $2.10. 

Tetracycline:  BBC  Labs,  $2.95. 

Tetracycline:  Barre  Drug  Co.,  Inc.,  The, 
$2.80. 

Tetracycline:  Barry-Martin  Pharmaceuti- 
cals, Inc.,  $4.40. 

Tetracycline:  Bell  Pharmacal  Co.,  $3.50. 

TetracycUne :  Bowman  Pharmaceutical, 
$3.10. 

Brlstacycllne :  Bristol  Labs,  $4.17. 

Tetracycline,  Burrough  Bros.  Pharmaceu- 
ticals, Inc.,  $4.75. 

Tetracycline:  Carroll  Chemical  Co.,  The, 
$2.25. 

Tetracycline:  Columbia  Medical  Co.,  $2.10. 

Tetracycline:  Docra  Pharmaceutical  Co., 
$7.50. 

Tetracycline:  Faraday  Laboratories,  Inc., 
$3.25. 

Tetracycline:  Interstate  Drug  Exchange, 
Inc.,  $1.75. 

Tetracycline :  Jenkins  Labs.,  Inc..  $3.60. 

Tetracycline:  Kasar  Laboratories.  $3.16. 

TetracycUne :  Lannett  Co..  Inc.,  The,  $6.00. 

Achromycin  V:  Lederle  Labs,  $4.60. 

Tetracycline :  Lit  Drug  Co.,  $37.20. 

Kesso-Tetra:  McKesson  Labs,  $4.25. 

Tetracycline:  Penhurst  Pharmacal  Co., 
$2.50. 

Tetracycline:  Pharmex,  Inc..  $2.96. 

Tetracycline:  Premo  Pharmaceutical  Labs., 
Inc.,  $4.25. 

Tetrachel:  Rachelle  Labs.,  Inc.,  $3.65. 

Tetracyn:  Roerig.  J.B.,  Co.,  $4.26. 

Tetracycline:  Rlchlyn  Labs,  $3.20. 

Tetracycline:  Robinson  Laboratory,  Inc., 
$3.50. 

Tetracycline:  Sheraton  Labs.,  Inc.,  $3.76. 

Tetracycline:  Stanlabs,  Inc.,  $4.50. 

Tetracycline:  Stayner  Corp.,  $3.25. 

Tetracycline:  Sterlmed  Brand,  $2.40. 

Tetracycline :  TMCO  Pharmaceuticals, 
Inc..  $3.00. 

Tetracycline:  Towne  Paulsen  &  Co.,  Inc., 
$3.35. 

Tetracycline:  Tracy  Pharmacal  Co.,  $6.60. 

TetracycUne:  Ulmer  Pharmacal  Co.,  The, 
$3.00. 

TetracycUne :  United  States  Pharmacal  Co., 
$5.50. 

Panmycin  Hydrochloride:  Upjohn,  $3.94. 

Tetracycline:  West-Ward,  Inc.,  $2.40. 

Tetracycline:  Zenith  Laboratories,  Inc., 
$2.75. 

(6  mg/100  tabs) 

Prednisone :  American  Pharmaceutical 
Corp.,  $1.36. 
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Prednisone :      Approved      Pharmaceutical 
Corp.,  $1.10. 
Prednisone:  Arcum  Pharmaceutical  Corp., 

$8.50. 

Prednisone:  BBC  Labs,  $1.40. 

Prednisone:  Barre  Drug  Co.,  Inc.,  The, 
$1.15. 

Prednisone :  Barry-Martin  Pharmaceuti- 
cals, Inc.,  $1. 50. 

Prednisone:  Bell  Pharmacal  Co.,  $2.20. 

Prednisone:  Blaine  Co..  $1.50. 

f>rednlsone :  Bowman  Pharmaceutical, 
$1.35. 

Prednisone:  Burrough  Bros.  Pharmaceuti- 
cals. $1.80. 

Prednisone,  CMC-Consolidated  Midland 
Corp.,  $0.90. 

Prednisone:  Canfleld,  CR.  it,  Co.,  $1.37. 

Prednisone:  Carroll  Chemical  Co.,  The, 
$0.95. 

Prednisone:   Columbia  Medical  Co.,  $1.10. 

Prednisone:  Corvlt  Pharmaceuticals,  $1.26. 

Prednisone:  Daniels,  Robert,  &  Co.,  Inc., 
$1.25. 

Prednisone :  Dunhall  Pharmaceuticals,  Inc., 
$3.15. 

Prednisone:  Faraday  Laboratories,  Inc., 
$1.20. 

Prednisone:  HaU,  Don,  Labs,  $2.00. 

Prednisone:  Kirkman  Labs.,  Inc.,  $1.60. 

Prednisone:   Lannett  Co.,  Inc.,  The,  $1.20. 

Prednisone:  Lemmon  Pharmacal  Co.,  $2.30. 

Prednisone:  Lit  Drug  Co.,  $10.98. 

Prednisone :  McKesson  Pharmaceuticals, 
$1.60. 

Deltra:  Merck  Sharp  &  Dohme,  $2.20. 

Prednisone :  Penhurst  Pharmacal  Co..  $0.95. 

Prednisone:  Pharmex,  Inc.,  $1.60. 

Prednisone;  Premo  Pharmaceutical  Labs., 
Inc.,  $1.50. 

Prednisone,  Progress  Labs.,  Inc.,  $1.80. 


Prednisone:  Purepac  Pharmaceutical  Co., 
$1.20. 

Prednisone:  Robinson  Laboratory,  Inc., 
$1.76. 

Prednisone:  Rowell  Laboratories,  Inc., 
$1.88. 

Prednisone:  Stanlabs,  Inc.,  $1.40. 

Prednisone:  Stajmer  Corp.,  $1.70. 

Prednisone:  Supreme  Pharmaceutical  Co., 
Inc.,  $1.00. 

Prednisone:  Towne.  Paulsen  &  Co.,  Inc., 
$1.65. 

Prednisone:  USV  Pharmaceutical  Corp., 
$2.64. 

Prednisone:  Ulmer  Pharmacal  Co.,  The, 
$1.25. 

Prednisone:  West- Ward,  Inc.,  $1.20. 

Prednisone:  Wlnsale  Drug  Co.,  $0.85. 

Prednisone :  Zemmer  Co.,  Inc.,  The,  $0.80. 

Prednisone  (Deltasone) :    Upjohn,  $2.82. 
(0.1  mg/lOOO  tabs) 

Reserplne:  American  Pharmaceutical  Co., 
$1.32. 

Reserplne:  American  Quinine  Co.,  $1.30. 

Reserplne:  Approved  Pharmaceutical  Corp., 
$1.26. 

Reserplne:  Arcum  Pharmaceutical  Corp., 
$2.00. 

Reserplne:  BBC  Labs.  $2.00. 

Reserplne:  Barry-Martin  Pharmaceuticals, 
Inc.,  $1.75. 

Reserplne:  Bell  Pharmacal  Co..  $2.00. 

Reserplne:  Blue  Cross  (Halsey),  $1.25. 

Reserplne:  Burroughs  Bros.  Pharmaceuti- 
cals, Inc.,  $2.00. 

Reserplne :  CMC -Consolidated  Midland 
Corp.,  $1.75. 

Reserplne:  Carroll  Chemical  Co.,  The,  $1.00. 

Reserplne:  Columbia  Medical  Co.,  $1.25. 

Serpasil:  Clba  Pharmaceutical  Co.,  $23.60. 

APPENDIX  10 

MAJOR  DRUG  PRODUCERS  AND  THEIR  PROFITS 

(Dollar  amounts  in  thousandsl 


Reserplne:  Corvlt  Pharmaceuticals,  $2.00. 

Reserplne:  Daniels,  Robert,  &  Co.,  Inc., 
$1.30. 

Reserplne:  Faraday  Laboratories,  Inc., 
$1.25. 

Reserplne:  Gotham  Pharmaceutical  Co., 
Inc.,  $2.40. 

Reserplne:  Harvey  Labs..  Inc.,  $2.00. 

Reserplne:  High  Chemical  Co.,  $2.90. 

Reserplne:  Horton  &  Converse,  $1.75. 

Reserplne:  Kasar  Laboratories.  $1.26. 

Reserplne:  Lit  Drug  Co.,  $2.06. 

Reserplne :  McKesson  Pharmaceuticals, 
$2.75. 

Reserplne:  Moore.  H.  L.,  Drug  Exchange, 
Inc..  $0.76. 

Reserplne:  Noyes,  P.  J.,  The,  Co.,  $8.00. 

Reserplne:  Pharmex.  Inc.,  $1.75. 

Reserplne:  Progress  Labs.,  Inc.,  $2.50. 

Reserplne:  Queen  City  Pharmacal  Co., 
$3.75. 

Reserplne:  Raway  Pharmacal  Co.,  $2.90. 

Reserplne:  Robinson  Laboratory,  Inc., 
$1.80. 

Reserplne:  Sheraton  Labs.,  Inc.,  $2.00. 

Reserplne:  Stanlabs,  Inc.,  $1.86. 

Reserplne:  Stayner,  Corp.,  $2.00. 

Reserplne:  Sterimed  Brand.  $1.38. 

Reserplne:  Supreme  Pharmaceutical  Co., 
Inc.,  $1.16. 

Reserplne:  Towne,  Paulsen  &  Co.,  Inc., 
$2.86. 

Reserplne:  Truxton,  C.  O,  Inc.,  $1.20. 

Reserplne:  Ulmer  Pharmacal  Co.,  The, 
$1.65. 

Reserplne:  Vita-Pore  Products  Co.,  $0.96. 

Reserplne:  West- Ward,  Inc.,  $1.60. 

Reserplne:  Wlnsale  Drug  Co.,  $1.10. 

(Appendixes  7-9  not  reproduced  In  the 
Record.) 


Producer 


Sales 


American  Home  Products Jl ,  429, 355 

Warner-Lambert  (Parke-Davis) 1,346,054 

American  Cyanamid 1,283.485 

BristollVlyers 1,066,410 

Pfizer 951,544 

Squibb 830, 196 

Merck 828, 515 

Eli  Lilly 723,347 

Sterling  Drug 652,371 


Profit 

percent  of 

stKkholder 

Assets 

Profits 

equity 

$925,462 

$160,021 

26.7 

1,085,744 

108,095 

14.5 

1,281,238 

94,111 

11.1 

796,431 

75, 767 

17.8 

1,036,564 

90,585 

15.1 

780,663 

63,450 

14.7 

709,224 

127, 176 

24.4 

787, 301 

96, 149 

18.7 

457,760 

63,079 

18.8 

Producer 


Sales 


Assets 


Profit 

percent  of 

stocktiolder 

Profits  equity 


Abbott  Labs                        J458,105  $464,605  $23,378  8.7 

Upjohn          '  '           438,387  421,181  39,787  13.5 

Schering-Piough 436,841  378,362  59.185  21.5 

Richardson-Merrell 408,520  374.297  29,817  12.3 

Smith  Kline  &  French 357,153  297,325  44,871  21.5 

Morton  Norwich 345,634  366,431  21,785  11.6 

Kendall                       294,388  194,428  11,547  9.8 

Baxter  Labs      242,146  368,554  18,177  10.8 

G  D  Searie      226,891  253,772  36,004  25.5 


NOTES 


The  10  companies  with  the  highest  return  on  sales  Include  5— G.  D.  Searie,  Merck,  Schering- 
Plough.  Eli  Lilly,  and  Smith  Kline  &  French  Labs— in  the  piiarmaceutical  group. 

Pharmaceuticals  overall  have  the  2d  highest  return  on  stockholders  equity,  15.1  percent. 

Individually,  G.  D.  Searie  is  6th  in  the  top  fortune  500  at  25.5  percent.  Merck  is  7th  at  24.4 
percent,  and  llpjohn,  Smith  Kline  &  French  are  close  behind  with  21.5  percent  each. 


The  industry  posted  a  9.8-percent  gain  in  sales  over  1970.  All  companies  increased  sales  ov«r 
the  previous  year,  and  all  showed  profit.  No  losses. 

Some  firms,  such  as  American  Home  Products  and  American  Cyanamid,  manufacture  other 
products  in  addition  to  pharamceuticals. 

Source:  Fortune  magazine,  May  1972. 


Appendix  11 

Dbuo  Price  Couparison:   United  States  and 

Abroad 

The  products  used  in  this  chart  were  taken 
from  a  study  done  in  1970  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  to  show  the  great  va- 
riation from  country  to  country  for  a  single 
drug  product  by  the  same  company. 

The  prices  stated  refer  to  those  paid  to  the 
manufacturer  by  the  retailer  for  100  tablets 
or  capsvUes. 

Drug:  Ampicillin  (250  mgs.) 

Company:   Bristol  Laboratory. 

US — $21.84. 

Ireland — $9.31. 

New  Zealand — $11.30. 

United  Kingdom — $8.23. 

Drug:  Erythomycin  (260  mgs.) 

Company:  Abbott  Labs. 

US— $26.12. 

Brazil— $11.92. 

CiaX. 638— Part  7 


Ireland — $8.66. 

United  Kingdom — $10.02. 

Drug:  Diazepam  (6  mgs.). 

Company:  Roche. 

US— $8.03. 

Italy— $3.42. 

New  Zealand — $2.72. 

Ireland — $2.46. 

Drug:    Trifluoperazine  HCl   (5  mgs.). 

Company:  Smith,  French  and  Kline. 

US— «9.76. 

BrazU— $2.42. 

Ireland — $2.78. 

United  Kingdom — $2.59. 

Drug:  Glutethimide. 

Company:  Clba. 

US— $8.00. 

Ireland — $.92. 

United  Kingdom — $1.00. 

New  Zealand — $1.23. 

A  comparison  of  U.S.  and  foreign  prices 


for  two  drugs  marketed  by  Smith,  Kline  Sc 
French  was  prepared  by  PhUadelphla  phar- 
macist Edward  Pastor. 

Thorazine  >  (50  tablets,  30  mgs.)  Is  sold  to: 

U.S.  pharmacists  for  $3.03.' 

French  pharmacists  for  $0.51. 

German   pharmacists   for   $0.94. 

British  pharmacists  for  $0.77. 

Stelazine  (1000  tablets.  1  mg.)  is  sold  to: 

U.S.  pharmacists  for  63.60. 

Antigua  pharmacists  for  $26.03. 

(1000  tablets,  2  mgs.)  : 

U.S.  pharmacists  for  $82.00. 

Trinidad  pharmacists  for  $34.13. 

(1000  tablets,  SO  mgs.)  : 

US.  pharmacists  for  $88.00. 

Barbados  pharmacists  for  $39.60. 


>  Developed  by  Rhone-Poulenc  of  France 
and  exclusively  licensed  to  SKF. 
*Blue  Book  1971  lists  $4.20. 
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Brand  mm* 


Price    Gan«ric  i  ime 


Achromjfcin $2.56 

Achromycin  V 2.39 

AUrM 2.38 

Butlsol  sodium 1.14 

Chlorom)n:«tin 5.11 

Chlor-Trimeton .71 

Cort-Dome 1.71 

Coumadin 2.31 

Crystodigin 41 

Oacadron 3.10 

Delta  dome 1.00 

Demerol 57 

Deumyl 2.80 

Dexedrine 2.71 

Digifortis 54 

Oigitora 22 

Dilantin. 1.02 

Ehxophyilln 1.38 

Empirtn  compound .78 

Epitrate 2.34 

Equanil 2.70 

Equanitrate 4. 24 

Esidrix 1.97 

Hydrodiuril-Ki 2. 18 

Hydropres 137 

Isopto  Carpme 1.13 

Isuprel  mistometer 2.50 

Kenacort 3.82 

Lanoxin 48 

Luminal 14 

Mandelamine 1.71 

Mebaral 68 
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Price 


Differ- 
ence 


TetrKycl  ne  hydrochloride JO.  66 

TetrKyclme  hydrochloride 66 

Hydroxy!  ne  hydrochloride 2.31 

Butabartatal,  sodium 10 

Chloramiihenicol 3.04 

Chlorphaliiramine  maleate 15 

Hydrocortisone 1.08 

Sodium  n^arfarin 1.55 

Digitoxm.    _ 09 

Dexametlasone 1.36 

Prednisone 29 

Meperidine 43 

Dextroanlphetamine  sulphate  .  94 

amobatbital. 

Dextroanlphetamine  sulphate 19 

Digltalisl 06 

Digitalis! 06 

Di  phenyl  Jydantoin 43 

Theophylme 97 

APC  Codeine 60 

Epinephrine  bitartrate 1.19 

Meprobatnate 1.01 

Meprobatiate  pentaerythrltol  3. 34 

tetramlrate. 

Hydrochl»rothia2ide 1.96 

Hydrochitrothiazide  potassium  2.05 

chlondk. 

Hydrochierothiaadc,  reserpine 2. 21 

Pilocarpine 87 

Isoproter  inol 2.49 

Triamlcir  glone 2.93 

Diioxin 09 

Phenoba  Dital 07 

Methenanine  mandelate 58 

Nephoba  bital 18 


Note:  Prices  of  63  drugs  commonly  prescribed  forlhe 
generic  equivalents  were  available.  Prices  quoted  afe 
age  prescription. 


Prohibitions 


Statute 


Regulation 


Alaska. 

Arizona. 

Catifomia. 

ConnecticuL 

Georgia. 

Louisiana. 

Maryland. 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan. 

Nevada. 

New  Jersey. 

New  Mexico. 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio.' 

Oklahoma. 

Virginia. 

Wyoming. 


Alabama. 

Arkansas. 

Colorado. 

Hawaii. 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Kansas. 

Maine. 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi. 

Nebraska. 

New  York. 

North  Carolina. 

Rhode  Island. 

South  Dakota. 

Texas. 

Vermont. 

Washington.' 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin. 


1  While  price  advertising  is  not  specifically  prol 


State 


Form 


Alabama Regulation. 

Alaska Statute 

Arizom -do 

Arkansas Regulation.. 

California Statute 

Colorado Regulation.. 

Connecticut. Statute 


Delaware None 

District  of  Columbia do 

Florida do 

Gwr|j« Statute 

Ha«Mii Regulatk>n.. 

Idaho None 

Illinois Regulation.. 

.do 


Iowa.. 


NOM. 


Kansas Regulation.. 

Kentucky None 

Louisiana. Statute 

Maine Regulation. 


SI.  90 

1.73 

.07 

1.04 

2.07 

.56 

.63 

.76 

.32 

1.74 

.71 

.14 

1.86 

2.52 
.48 
.16 
.59 
.41 
.18 
1.15 
1.69 
.90 

.01 
.13 

1.16 
.26 
.01 
.89 
.39 
.07 

1.13 
.50 


Brand  name 


Price    Generic  name 


Price 


Differ- 
ence 


Meprospan J3.49 

Metandren 2.59 

Milpath 3.67 

Miltown 2.75 

Mittrate 3.66 

Naqua 1.68 

Naturetin 2.19 

Nembutal 46 

Nitrobid 2.07 

Nortec 1.08 

Norpramin 3.02 

Pavabid 4.37 

Pentids 1.99 

Pentritol 4.15 

Penn-Vee-K 2.62 

Perifrate 2. 42 

Peritrate-SA 3.37 

Phenaphen  w/Codei  ne 85 

PolyciKin 4.49 

Premarin 2.85 

Prolixin 1.91 

Purodigin 34 

Pyribenzamine 1.00 

Raudixin 3. 12 

Seconal  sodium 49 

Serpasil 2.04 

Teldrin 1.40 

Tetracyn 2.60 

Tetrex 2.82 

Trasentine 2.24 

Vioform  hydrocortisone 2.86 


Meprobamate    $1.01  $2.48 

Methyltestosterone 04  2.55 

Meprobamate  tridihexethyl  chloride .      3. 44  .23 

Meprobamate 1.01  1.74 

Mebrobamate  pentaerythrltol                 3.34  .32 

Tetranitrate. 

Trichlor  methiazide 1.47  .21 

Bendroflumethiazide.. 1.85  .34 

Sodium  pentobarbital 12  .34 

Nitroglycerin. 08  1.99 

Chloral  Hydrate 29  .79 

Desipramine 2.91  .11 

Papaverine 3.26  1.09 

Penicillin  G.  Potassium 23  1.76 

Pentaerythrltol  tetranitrate 10  4.05 

Potassium  phenozymethyl                      2.43  .19 

Penicillin. 

Pentaerythrltol  tetranitrate 10  2.32 

Pentaerythrltol  tetranitrate 10  3.27 

Aspirin  Codeine  hyoscyamine                    .56  .29 

Sulphate  phenobarbital. 

Ampicillln 4.48  .01 

Conjugated  estrogens  equine 2.25  .60 

Fluphenazine 1.53  .38 

Di^itoxin 09  .25 

Tnpelennamine  hydrwhiorido 17  .83 

Rauwolfia  serpentina 12  3.00 

Secobarbital 12  .37 

Reserpine 05  1.99 

Chlorpheniramine  maleate 15  1.25 

Tetracycline  hydrochloride 66  1.94 

TetrKycline  phosphate  complex 2.41  .41 

Adiphenine 2.10  .14 

Hydrocortisone,  lodochlorhydro-             1.83  1.03 

xyquin. 


elderty  and  for  which  both  brand  name  and 
average  acquisition  cost  to  retailer,  for  aver- 


Source:  The  Drug  Users,  Task   Force  on  Prescription   Drugs,  p.   140  ft. 
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None 


Pending  litigatwn 


Delaware. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida. 

Idaho. 

Iowa. 

Kentucky. 

Missouri. 

Montana. 

New  Hampshire. 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania. 

South  Carolina. 

Tennessee. 

Utak. 


Connecticut— Supermarket  General  Corp.  (Pathmark)  v.  Board  of  PharmKy. 

Hawaii. 

Illinois— Osco  Registered  Pharmacists  v.  Department  of  Registration  and  Education  of  the 
State  of  Illinois.  't  « 

Maryland— Baltimore  White  Cross  Corp.  (Revco)  v.  Commissioners  of  Pharmacy.  Sav-A-Lot, 
Inc.  v.  Commissioners  of  Pharmacy  (In  this  case,  a  Baltimore  court  ruled  the  law  uncon- 
stitutional In  late  1972,  but  the  State  is  appealing). 

Mississippi. 

New  Jersey— Supermarket  General  Corp.  v.  Board  of  Pharmacy. 

New  Mexico. 

New  York— Suits  pending  against  Board  of  Regents: 

1.  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  and  Ms.  Etta  Ringel  and  the  Consumer  Assembly  of  New  York. 

2.  Supermarket  General  Corp. 

3.  Eric  G.  Urowsky. 

North  Carolina— Revco  Southeast  Drug  Centers,  Inc.  v.  Board  of  Pharmacy. 

South  Dakota— State  Board  of  Pharmacy  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  v.  Osco  Drug,  Inc. 

Wisconsin— Osco  v.  State  Board  of  Pharmacy. 


ibited  it  is  made  imprKtical  and  the  effert  of  these  State  measures  Is  to  ban  it 
Rx  ADVERTISING  RESTRICTIONS 


Litiption 


Notes 


.  None Pharmacy  Board  actively  working  against  the  advertising  of  prescription  drugs,  act  205,  sec  3. 

do Statute  Is  new— it  replaces  old  territorial  law.  Alaska  Statutes,  sec.  08.80.420(b). 

do ARS— 1956— revised  Aug.  U,  1970,  p.  221. 

do Arkansas  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  (regulations). 

.do. 1  of  only  2  States  with  public  member  on  board.  Business  and  Professions  code  651,651.3. 

.do Colorado  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  rules  and  regulations,  regulations  3,  5, 6. 

.  Suit  pending. Governor  agrees  with  Pathmark  suit.  He  asked  legislatute  to  repeal  statute,  Connecticut  General  States  Statute,  ch. 

382,  "The  Pharmacy  Act." 

.  None Seeking  legislation  to  add  consumer  to  pharmacy  board. 

do Congress  must  change  the  law  for  a  public  member  to  sit  on  the  board.  Mandatory  price  posting  legislation  pending. 

do Law  declared  unconstitutional  In  1971. 

do Georgia  General  Statutes. 

.  Suit  pending Board  rules  and  regulations,  ch.  18,  sec  15. 

.  None 

Suit  pending Rules  and  Regulations  Administration  of  Illinois  Pharmacy  Laws,  reg.  V(21);  board  considering  public  member.  Up 

to  legislature  to  provide  for  public  member. 

.  None Compilation  of  laws  regulating  the  practice  of  pharmacy,  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  regulation  20. 

do Currently  preparing  a  statute  mucn  like  Illinois— not  fully  drafted.  Considering  increasing  board  to  5  members 

Including  2  public  members. 
do May  be  new  legislation.  Kansas  Pharmacy  Law  Rules  and  Regulations  |68-2-17|  January  1968. 


.do Louisiana  General  Statutes,  sec  1225. 

.do Laws  relating  to  apothecaries  title  32, 22  and  the  rules  and  regulations. 
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state 


Form 


Litigation 


Notes 


Maryland Statute. 


Massachusetts do.. 


Michigan do. 


Suit  pending As  of  Dec.  I,  1972,  new  law  permits  substitution  of  generic  drug  lor  name  brand— savings  must  be  passed  on  to 

consumer— enforcement  procedures  still  shaky.  Bill  in  House  would  permit  prescription  drug  price  advertisini 

art.  43,  sec.  266A(cX4),  Annotated  Code  of  Maryland. 
None Boston  requires  pharmacies  to  post  the  prices  of  200  frequently  prescribed  drugs.  Legislature  has  bill  which  would 

require  price  posting  across  the  State.  Massachusetts's  Board  of  Pharmacy  has  1  public  member.  Commonwealth 

of  Massachusetts  Pharmacy  Law  (sec.  46,  ch.  94C).  With  California,  1  of  only  2  States  with  public  member  on 

pharmacy  board. 
*> Board  expressed  support  for  the  addition  of  consumer  representative  on  board,  legislation  expected  on  this  matter 

Michigan  General  Statutes. 

Minnesota. Regidation do Regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy,  Regulation  No.  37. 

Mississippi do Suit  pending State  of  Mississippi  pharmacy  laws,  art.  IV  1.  p.  48. 

Missouri None None 

Montana do do 

Nebraska Regulation do Posting  of  Rx  prices  is  not  considered  advertising.  Board  proposes  its  own  composition  to  include  1  hospital  and  3 

community  pharmacists  plus  1  consumer  member.  Statutes,  Rules  and  Regulations  Relating  to  Pharmacy  (sec. 

71-148). 

Nevada Statute do Nevada  Pharmacy  Law  639.261-639.288. 

New  Hampshire None do Commission  of  Pharmacy  and  Practical  Chemistry— Controlled  Drug  Act  1972 

New  Jersey Statute Suit  pending State  ot  New  Jersey,  sec.  45, 14-12  Pharmacy  Act. 

New  Mexico do do Law  tested  and  upheld  previously.  New  Mexico  Laws  and  Regulations  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  (1972),  sec.  54-6-36 

N«w  York Regulation do Bill  in  Assembly  to  allow  Rx  advertising.  Regulations  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  on  Unprofessional  Condurt 

Isec.  63.31. 

North  Carolina do do Code  of  professional  conduct  North  Carolina  Board  of  Pharmacy 

North  Dakota Statute None Posting  presently— North  Dakota  Century  Code— sec.  43-15-10  (1  6) 

Ohio do do Ohio  PTiarmacy  Practice  Act,  sec.  4729.36 

Oklahoma do do Board  took  administrative  action  against  some  pharmacies  that  advertised  prices.  Attorney  general  says  price  post- 
ing must  be  allowed  r'59  OS.  1961  736,1).  "^       ^ 

Oregon —  None do Regulation  was  overturned  in  1965. 

Pennsylvania do do Board  coming  out  with  new  regulations  which  will  set  some  sort  of  guidelines.  Earlier  law  overturned  in  1971  by 

State  Supreme  Court. 

Rhode  Island Regulation do Pharmacy-General  Laws  of  Rhode  Island,  ch.  5-19,  rule  No.  11 

South  Carolina.. None do 

South  Dakota Regulation Suit  pending South  Dakota  House  considering  2  bills  which  essentially  would  allow  advertising.  State  Board  of  PharmKy  Rules 

and  Regulations,  sec.  E,  No.  13. 

Tennessee None None 

Texas.. Regulation do I."  Texas  Pharmacy  Regulations,  sec.  5(i),  p.  23. 

Utah None... do .        -v /.  k 

V'""""'* Regulation do Attorney  general  says  Rx  advertising  can't  be  prohibited.  Board  planning  on  revamping  regulation.  Plan  to  put 

^   .  .  -  consumer  on  board.  Mandatory  price  posting  law  isn't  enforced  strongly  at  the  moment 

''*"" statute do Seeking  ,o  appoint  consumer  member.  Board  encourages  price  Information.  In  1971  Federal  Distrirt  Court  upheld 

„,    ..  D      I  .•  J  the  board  against  Revco.  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  Drug  Control  Act  (1970). 

Washington Keguiation do Board  allows  ad  in  public  media  but  makes  it  impractical.  Washington  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  Regulations  WAC 

360-24-040. 

West  Virginia do do West  Virginia  Board  of  Pharmacy  Regulation. 

*"'*'"'" ™ Suit  pending Pending  bill  bans  pharmacy  board  from  adopting  or  enforcing  rules  prohibiting  RX  price  ads.  Dane  County  Circuit 

Court  declared  board's  regulation  Invalid.  Board  is  waiting  for  attorney  general's  decision  to  appeal.  Regulation  of 

„      .  ...  .  Pharmacy  Examing  Board,  Phar.  1.17  and  1.18. 

"y""!"* Statute None Pharmacy  Laws  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  sec.  23.1C,  p.  4. 


Source:  Survey  of  State  pharmacy  boards  conducted  between  July  and  October  1972. 
(Appendix     14     not     reproduced     In    the    Record.) 


APPENDIX  15 
ADVERTISED  VS.  NONADVERTISED  PRICES:  A  UNIT  PRICE  COMPARISON  PER  CAPSULE  AND  PER  TABLET 

(Amounts  in  cents] 


No  advertising,  Rosenthal 
Survey 

District  of 

Columbia         New  York 


Advertising,  newspaper  advertisements 


Delaware      Philadelphia      Philadelphia 
Ai  A>  B> 


Florida  • 


District  of 
Columbia  * 


Ampiclllin  (250  mg.): 

30  caps 

56  caps 

100  caps , 

Tetracvcline  C250  mg.): 

30  caps 

56  caps 

100  caps 

Chlorpheniramine  maleate  (4  mg.): 

25  tabs 

60  tabs 

100  tabs 

Chlortrimeton  (4  mg.): 

25  tabs 

100  tabs 


29.3 
20.7 


21.8 
16.4 


15.0 


14.7 


14.4 
6.0 


11.5 
6.8 


2.9 


3.0 


2.9 


1.9 


3.3 


7.2 
7.0 


6.4 


.2 


6.2 


2.8 


2.7 


2.4 


'  U.S.  Drug  Co.,  Wilmington  Del.  (Phil.  Eve.  Bulletin). 

>  Key  Pharmacy  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (Phil.  Sun  Bulletin)  May  16, 1972. 

'  Pastor's  Philadelphia  (Phlla.  Inquirer)  Sept  23, 1971. 


<  U.S.  Drug  Co.,  Hallandale.  Fla,  (Miami  Herald). 

'  Dart  Drug  Co.,  Washington,  D.C.  Mar.  9,  1972.  Believed  to  be  one  of  only  lew  such  ads  In 
Washington  area. 


STRIP  MINING 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  submit  the  following  docu- 
ments for  the  Record: 


The  Hills  of  Afpalachia  Abe  Bleeding 
(Statement  of  Rep.  Ken  Hechleb  (Democrat 
of  West  Virginia),  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior   and   Insular   Affairs,   March    13, 
1973) 

The  hills  of  Appalachla  are  bleeding. 

Strip  mining  for  coal  has  gouged  deep  and 
gaping  gashes.  The  guts  of  our  once-proud 
mountains  have  been  ripped  out  and  dumped 


Into  the  gxilUes.  When  you  fly  over  the  Appa- 
lachian area,  you  see  entire  mountain-tops 
which  have  been  scalped  off.  Other  hills  have 
been  literally  peeled  all  the  way  around  like 
an  apple.  Thousands  of  miles  of  ugly  high- 
walls  stand  starkly  against  the  horizon.  Once 
clear  streams  take  on  a  yellow  or  orange  hue, 
or  become  sluggish  with  silt  and  sediment 
and  thus  are  prime  candidates  for  flooding. 
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When  trees  and  topsoll  are  uprooted 
overburden  pushed  down  the  hillsides 
whole  areas  are  vulnerable  to  more 
and  landslides. 

Right  above  the  coal  Is  a  layer 
filther  rain  or  ground  water  qulck^ 
with  the  pyrlte  or  acidic  oil  and 
produce  sulfuric  acid  In  the  streams 
pie's  water  supply.  Fish  and  plant 
svirvlve  In  these  conditions.  And 
to  live  where  your  water  supply  la 
drink,  where  the  streams  you  fished 
In  as  a  youngster  are  polluted,  whtre 
very  home  Is  In  danger  from  boulder  3 
Ing  and  bull-dozers? 


and  the 

these 

erosion 


who 


P3rrlte. 

reacts 

to 

4nd  peo- 

can't 

wants 

unfit  to 

)r  swam 

your 

blast- 


Q]  ygen 


lie 


THE  HUMAN   StJTFERrNG 


and 
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Too   much    of    the   argument    ov 
mining  has  centered  on  economics 
nology.  Not  enough  emphasis  has  " 
on   the   terrible    suffering   of   those 
beings  who   try  to  survive   In   strlj) 
areas.  It's  about  time  this  Congress 
people  like  Mrs.  Blge  Richie  of  Knott 
Ky.,  whose  baby's  grave  was  ru  ' 
lated,  the  casket  thrown  over  the 
piled   over  with   boulders   and  dirt 
strip  miners.  It's  about  time  the 
listen   to  Mr.   and   Mrs.   Harvey   ~ 
Payette  County.  W.  Va.,  who  say  thajt 
the  rains  come  and  there  Isn't 
stop  the  drainage,  the  mountains 
the  spoil  banks  fall  down  to  the 
wall,  and  so  on  until  the  whole 
slides." 

In    Amherstdale.    W.    Va.,    the 
BufTalo  Creek  hollow  used  to  worry 
mud    and    rock-sUdes    which    cam^ 
from  the  strip  mines  high  on  the 
above,  but  this  memory  was  wlp)ed 
February  26.  1972.  when  a  coal 
pUe  burst  and  released  a  30-foot  wall 
which  killed  125  people  in  the  Buffa|) 
Valley.   Only   a   major   tragedy   not 
caused  by  strip  mining  enabled  the 
forget  the  terrible  conditions  caused 
mining.  It  Is  about  time  the  Congress 
to  people  like  Glen  Holiday  of 
W.  Va..  who  had  a  hole  torn  In  his 
16-lnch  boulder  unleashed  by  a 
mining  operation. 

WE  HAVE  THE  POWER  TO  DECIDE 

We  sit  here  In  Congress,  and  llste  1  atten- 
tively to  the  lobbyists  who  tell  us  he  w  much 
money  they  would  lose  If  they  had  to  stop 
passing  on  the  social  costs  of  strip  mining 
to  future  generations.  They  come  In  with 
their  briefcases  and  In  their  best  polished 
manner  they  prove  conclusively  th  it  man- 
kind Is  caught  In  some  kind  of  a  trs  p  which 
forces  us  to  keep  on  ripping  up  our  land. 
As  human  beings,  we  must  have  thp  will  to 
decide  our  own  destiny. 

We    started    regulating    the    strip 
of  coal  36  years  ago  In  West  Virgin  a 
a  law  which  everybody  said  had  "teeih 
Every  State  has  had  the  same  exp( 
State  legislature  passes  a  law  whlcli 
body  can  "live"  with.  This   means 
there  are  not  enough  loopholes  In 
the  coal  Industry  makes  sure  that 
ment  is  Ineffective. 

I  know  that  this  committee  is 
to  act  In  the  public  interest.  But  I 
you  that  it  Is  almost  too  late  to  save 
and  the  people  In  the  Appalachlaa 
where  I  live.  Most  of  the  strip  mins 
tlon  bills  before  this  committee  are 
on  their  very  face,  so  shot  through  With 
holes,  so  lacking  in  public  participation 
so  namby-pamby  In  their  enforcecient 
cedures  that  they  will  do  little 
raise  false  hopes. 


A  REVOLUTION  BREWING 


COD 


Tie 


With  all  the  emphasis  at  my 
I  report  to  this  committee  that 
tlon  Is  brewing  In   Appalachla 
are  not  going  to  stand  by  any 
strip   miners   rip    up   their   homel^d 
people   have  been   waiting   with 
patience  for  Congress  to  act  to 
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wholesale  destruction  of  the  forests,  soil, 
hills,  streams,  and  the  homes  of  the  people. 
If  Congress  Just  passes  one  of  these  Innocu- 
ous bills  designed  to  quiet  the  public  outcry 
while  meeting  the  demands  of  the  National 
Coal  Association  and  the  American  Mining 
Congress,  then  there'll  be  a  Boston  Tea  Party 
which  won't  be  a  tea  party.  And  In  the  west- 
ern states  of  Colorado.  Wyoming  and  Mon- 
tana, where  billions  of  tons  of  strlppable  coal 
reserves  are  being  eyed  eagerly  by  the  strip 
miners.  I  am  sure  the  people  In  those  states 
are  determined  that  they  not  be  turned  Into 
Instant  Applachlas. 

STRINGENT    PERFORMANCE   STANDARDS 

On  February  15,  1973,  President  Nixon  sent 
a  message  to  Congress  which  outlined  his 
proposals  for  natural  resources  and  the  en- 
vironment. The  rhetoric  of  that  message  was 
exemplary.  I  applaud  the  President's  state- 
ment which  Included  these  phrases: 

"Surface  and  underground  mining  can  too 
often  cause  serious  air  and  water  pollution 
as  well  as  unnecessary  destruction  of  wild- 
life habitats  and  aesthetic  and  recreational 
areas.  New  legislation  with  stringent  per- 
formance standards  Is  required  to  regulate 
abuses  of  surface  and  undergroimd  mining 
In  a  manner  compatible  with  the  environ- 
ment." 

The  key  Issue  which  confronts  the  Con- 
gress Is  whether  "stringent  performance 
standards"  are  Indeed  Included  in  the  legis- 
lation proposed  and  enacted. 

Many  years  ago,  Alexander  Pope  wrote  this 
couplet: 

"For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest 
Whate'er  Is  best  administered  Is  best." 

DEPARTMENT    OP    THE    INTERIOR    HAS    BAD 
ENrORCEMENT    RECORD 

I  contend  that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  proven  by  its  miserable  record  of 
non-enforcement  of  its  own  strip  mining 
regulations  on  public  and  Indian  lands  that 
It  is  Incapable  of  applying  "stringent  per- 
formance standards".  To  document  my  con- 
tention. I  cite  the  August  10.  1972  Report 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office,  entitled 
"Administration  of  Regulations  for  Surface 
Exploration,  Mining  and  Reclamation  of 
Public  and  Indian  Coal  Lands." 

Coal  prospecting  permits  or  strip  mining 
leases  have  been  Issued  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  on  1.6  million  acres  of  pub- 
lic lands  and  700,000  acres  of  Indian  lands. 
Under  Interior's  1969  regulations,  the  De- 
partment Is  supposed  to  conduct  "technical 
examinations"  of  the  effects  that  the  pro- 
posed mining  ojieratlons  will  have  upon  the 
environment,  and  as  a  basis  for  formulat- 
ing appropriate  reclamation  requirements. 
The  GAO  concluded  that  "the  regulations 
(of  the  Department  of  the  Interior)  If  prop- 
erly Implemented,  should  help  In  protecting 
environmental  values." 

TECHNICAL   EXAMINATIONS    NOT    MADE 

Although  the  regulations  had  be«n  In 
force  for  more  than  three  years,  the  QAO 
found  that  out  of  65  permits  and  coal  leases 
granted,  the  required  technical  examinations 
had  not  been  conducted  for  35  of  the  65  oper- 
ations. The  OAO  Report  also  found  that  some 
coal  operators  were  proceeding  "without  ap- 
proved exploration  plans — an  essential  ele- 
ment of  control  In  protecting  the  environ- 
ment— and  some  plans  had  been  approved 
without  technical  examination."  The  GAO 
Report  also  concluded:  "Some  compliance 
and  performance  bonds  covering  the  require- 
ments. Including  reclamation,  of  leases  or 
permits  had  not  been  obtained  from  the 
operators.  The  amounts  of  some  of  those 
that  had  been  obtained  were  not  sufficient 
to  cover  the  estimate  cost  of  the  reclamation 
requirements  of  the  permits  or  leases."  The 
OAO  Report  also  concluded  that  "some  of 
the  reports  required  to  be  submitted  by  the 
operators  to  the  Department  at  various 
stages  of  the  operations  on  such  matters  as 
grading     and     back-filling,     planting     and 


abandoning  operations  had  not  been  sub- 
mitted." 

The  GAO  had  this  to  say  in  its  August  10, 
1972  Report  on  the  Implementation  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
so  far  as  strip  mining  on  public  and  Indian 
lands  w8ks  concerned : 

"The  Department's  regulations  require 
consideration  of  the  ecological  factors  for 
coal  permits  and  leases  Issued  on  Indian  and 
public  lands.  To  Implement  the  environmen- 
tal Act,  the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity requires  that  each  Federal  agency  pre- 
pare formal  procedures  for  the  preparation 
of  environmental  impact  statements.  The 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  procedures  do 
not  comply  with  the  Council's  Implementing 
guidelines  because  they  do  not  outline  the 
criteria  to  determine  when  and  under  what 
circumstances  environmental  Impact  state- 
ments should  be  prepared.  .  .  .  The  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  has  not  developed  any 
procedures  for  the  preparation  of  environ- 
mental impact  statements  under  the  Envi- 
ronmental Act.  .  .  ." 

INTERIOR    DEPARTMENT    DODGES    RESPONSIBILITT 

You  would  think  that  when  a  GAO  Report, 
fully  documented,  arrives  at  such  devastat- 
ing conclusions,  then  there  would  be  very 
definite  steps  to  correct  these  shortcomings 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Instead, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  made  an  In- 
credible series  of  responses  to  the  OAO  Re- 
port in  a  statement  on  October  11,  1972.  Here 
is  an  excerpt  of  the  essence  of  the  response 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  which 
contended : 

"...  that  the  GAO  Report  was  not  in  all 
cases  factual  and  accurate.  After  reviewing 
the  report,  it  is  my  opinion  that  its  findings 
were  more  representative  of  clerical  short- 
comings than  dereliction  of  this  Depart- 
ment's responsibility  to  properly  administer 
the  public  lands. 

".  .  .  we  agree  with  OAO's  lea^  finding  and 
conclusion  that  'the  Department's  regula- 
tions, if  properly  implemented,  should  help 
in  protecting  environmental  values.'  We  be- 
lieve that  significant  strides  have  been  made 
In  the  past  three  years  In  Implementing  the 
regulations  and  that  we  now  have  fully  Im- 
plemented these  regulations." 

A  number  of  developments  followed  the 
October  11,  1972.  effort  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  shrug  off  these  criticisms 
of  its  own  strip  mining  and  reclamation 
regulations  on  public  and  Indian  lands.  On 
October  27,  1972,  the  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality,  Hon.  Russell 
Train,  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
as  follows : 

"We  recommend  that  the  Department  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  adoption  of 
regulations  that  would  strengthen  its  ability 
to  more  effectively  manage  the  coal  resources 
on  public  lands.  ...  In  light  of  the  OAO 
Report  ...  we  urge  you  to  accelerate  com- 
pletion of  that  analysis  and  preparation  of  an 
environmental  Impact  statement  on  your 
overall  coal  leasing  program." 

On  November  3,  1972,  a  letter  from  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  Hon.  William  D.  Ruckelshaus, 
stated: 

"We  have  found  the  GAO  Report  to  be  a 
useful  analysis  of  management  problems  that 
have  contributed  to  the  continued  degrada- 
tion of  public  lands  and  resources  from  min- 
ing operations  and  mineral  explorations  .  .  ." 

GAO  REITERATES   ITS  CRITICISMS 

But  the  crowning  blow  to  the  contention 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  that  the 
OAO  Report  was  factually  inaccurate  and 
due  to  clerical  errors  came  in  a  follow-up  re- 
port released  by  the  OAO  on  January  81i 
1973.  The  OAO  had  been  asked  to  comment 
on  the  Department  of  the  Interior's  conten- 
tions, and  the  January  31,  1973  GAO  Report 
concluded : 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management's  May  4, 
1972   procedures  "do  not  provide  adequate 
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criteria  to  determine  when  and  under  what 
circumstances  BLM  should  prepare  individ- 
ual environmental  Impact  statements"  pur- 
suant to  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act; 

BLM  "has  not  yet  Issued"  an  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  on  the  overall  coal 
leasing  program,  despite  the  plea  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  CEQ  on  October  26,  1972; 

That  after  BLM  Issues  this  long-delayed 
statement,  "criteria  will  be  necessary  to 
identify  those  actions  which  qualify  as  ex- 
ceptions to  the  program  and  which  Justify 
individual  statements"; 

That  If  the  "Department's  policy  Is"  not 
to  require  site  examinations  In  all  cases.  It 
should  state  "the  specific  circumstances  un- 
der which  site  examinations  would  not  be 
required  and  .  .  .  the  documentation  re- 
quired to  support  such  determinations." 

MISERABLE    RECORD    OF    NONENFORCEMENT 

I  have  reviewed  in  some  detail  this  little 
exchange  between  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
for  two  reasons;  first,  to  demonstrate  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  apparently 
not  very  enthusiastic  about  enforcing  Its 
own  regulations  to  protect  public  and  In- 
dian lands  against  the  damage  caused  by 
the  strip  mining  of  coal,  or  to  enforce  ade- 
quate reclamation;  second,  If  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  Is  demonstrably  weak  In  pro- 
tecting public  and  Indian  lands,  how  could 
this  Department  be  expected  to  enforce 
what  the  President  terms  "stringent  per- 
formance standards"  on  nonpublic  lands? 

The  inescapable  conclusion  is  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  shown  by 
its  past  performance  that  it  la  not  likely  to 
enforce  any  strip  mining  law  aggressively. 
For  this  reason,  I  strongly  recommend  that 
Jurisdiction  over  enforcement  of  strip  min- 
ing be  placed  in  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

WHT    EPA    MUST   CONTROL   STRIP    MINING 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  is  basi- 
cally a  management  agency;  it  manages  lands 
and  resources.  It  Is  also  committed  as  a  na- 
tional policy  to  the  development  of  higher 
production  of  minerals,  an  objective  which 
I  support  only  when  it  can  be  achieved  with- 
out the  excessive  amount  of  damage  to  our 
other  great  resources — the  soil,  timber,  wa- 
ter supply,  human  beings  and  other  affected 
resources.  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  is  not  a  management  agency  like 
the  Department  of  the  Interior;  It  Is  an 
agency  which  is  occupied  with  setting  stand- 
ards and  regulations,  a  function  EPA  already 
performs  in  the  case  of  control  of  air  and 
water  pollution  and  the  control  of  pesti- 
cides. 

Many  of  the  environmental  problems 
associated  with  coal  mining  relate  to  air 
and  water  pollution,  so  It  Is  logical  and 
reasonable  for  EPA  to  have  this  function.  I 
might  add  also  that  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  unlike  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  already  has  on  board  the  neces- 
sary personnel  hl'^hly  trained  in  measuring 
environmental  effects  and  setting  the  kind 
of  stringent  performance  standards  which 
the  President  called  for. 

REPRESENTATIVE    DINGELL'S    DEVASTATING 
ANALYSIS 

An  excellent  analysis  of  the  administration 
strip  mining  bill  was  made  by  my  colleague 
from  Michigan.  Rep.  John  D.  Dlngell.  on 
February  21.  1973.  This  is  a  devastating 
polnt-by-point  analysis  which  should  be 
carefully  considered  by  this  committee  when 
drafting  any  legislation  on  surface  mining, 
and  I  ask  that  Rep.  DingeU's  analysis  appear 
along  with  my  remarks. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  defect  in  the 
administration  bill,  which  has  been  Intro- 
duced as  S.  923.  Is  the  lengthy  period  allowed 
before  any  regulations  become  effective.  Over 
two  years  has  now  passed  since  I  Introduced 
my  first  bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives 


to  abolish  the  strip  mining  of  coal.  When 
hearings  were  held  on  this  bill,  some  of  my 
colleagues  berated  me  for  wanting  to  bring 
strip  mining  to  a  grinding  halt  without  an 
adequate  phase-out  period  to  enable  deep 
mining  to  take  up  the  slack.  My  critics 
pointed  the  finger  at  me  as  though  I  was 
the  cause  of  the  energy  crisis.  Yet  fully 
eighteen  months  have  elapsed  since  the  first 
House  and  Senate  hearings  on  that  bill  In 
1971,  and  unregulated  strip  mining  proceeds 
apace. 

UNCONSCIONABLE    DELAY    UNDER 
ADMINISTRATION    BILL 

The  administration  bill  provides  an  un- 
conscionably long  period  of  delay  before  reg- 
ulations become  effective.  Let  us  assume  that 
the  Congress  enacts  legislation  by  October  1 , 
1973,  which  would  require  a  remarkable 
burst  of  speed  to  accomplish.  The  states  are 
allowed  a  two-year  period  from  the  passage 
of  the  bill  to  develop  and  submit  their  pro- 
posed regulations.  Then  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  must  approve  these  regulations, 
which  presumably  could  be  done  within  six 
months,  carrying  us  forward  to  March  1, 
1976.  Within  one  year  after  approval  of  the 
State  regulations,  active  mining  operations 
must  obtain  permits.  This  brings  us  to 
March  1,  1977.  But  even  this  date  can  be 
extended  to  March  1,  1978,  by  the  provision 
In  the  administration  bUl  which  provides 
that  the  permit  "may  allow"  the  strip  mine 
operator  up  to  two  years  after  the  approval 
date  "to  come  into  compliance  with  per- 
formance standards."  Now  take  the  small 
strip-mine  operator  who  produces  less  than 
10,000  tons  annually;  he  Is  allowed  a  total 
of  five  years  after  approval  of  the  perform- 
ance standards  to  be  exempted  from  the 
performance  standards. 

What  this  amounts  to  is  a  free  and  unregu- 
lated license  to  strip  away  unmolested  until 
about  March  1,  1978,  for  the  large  strip  miner, 
and  March  1,  1981,  for  those  strippers  who 
produce  less  than  10,000  tons  a  year.  And 
when  any  company  sees  liberal  deadlines 
chalked  up  in  bold  letters  like  that,  you  can 
bet  your  D-9  dozer  it  will  look  like  the  Okla- 
homa land-rush  to  rip  off  the  land  before 
the  performance  standards  become  fully  ef- 
fective. 

THE  SKY-ROCKETING  RATE  OF  STRIP  MINING 

The  strip  mining  of  coal  has  been  sky- 
rocketing upward  at  an  alarming  rate.  In 
1969,  38  percent  of  all  coal  was  stripped  and 
auger-minded;  in  1970,  that  percentage  was 
44  percent;  In  1971,  for  the  first  time  In  his- 
tory, more  coal  was  strip-minded  and  auger- 
mined  than  deep-mined.  The  1972  figures 
show  that  total  ccai  production  Increased  to 
590  million  tons  from  the  1971  figure  of  552 
million  tons.  Of  the  590  million  tons,  52  per- 
cent was  strip-mined  and  auger-mined  in 
1972,  a  record  high  in  both  percentage  and 
tonnage.  4,650  acres  a  week  are  being  ripped 
up  by  strip-mining.  Already,  the  strip  miners 
have  gouged  out  the  equivalent  of  a  band 
of  land  a  mile  wide  between  New  York  and 
San  Francisco. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  more  than  24 
percent  of  the  grand  total  of  strip-mined 
production  In  this  country  has  occurred 
since  1968.  Because  of  the  huge  strlppable 
reserves  in  Wyoming,  Montana.  Colorado  and 
the  west,  and  the  likelihood  that  the  new 
strip  mining  laws  will  stimulate  a  last  minute 
rush  to  strip  before  regulation  becomes  effec- 
tive, we  can  look  for  a  sharp  Increase  in 
strip  mining  and  its  effects  in  1973  and 
1974. 

UNDERGROUND     AND    STRIPPABLE    COAL    RESERVES 

How  much  tonnage  of  coal  are  we  actually 
talking  about  when  we  consider  deep  mining 
and  strio  mining?  The  Bureau  of  Mines  esti- 
mates that  there  are  45  billion  tons  of 
strlppable  coal  left  which  can  be  recovered 
economically  with  the  use  of  current  tech- 
nology. Approximately  356  billion  tons  of 
deep-minable    coal    reserves    are    available 


which  can  be  recovered  economically  with 
the  use  of  current  technology. 

So  what  we  are  really  talking  about  here 
is  the  environmental  damage  caused  by  only 
one-eighth  of  the  total  amount  of  coal  avail- 
able in  the  nation.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  figure  out  why,  if  there  is  an  energy  crisis 
and  a  lot  of  argument  over  whether  or  not 
reclamation  will  or  will  not  work,  we  don't 
Just  go  ahead  and  abolish  strip  mining  and 
meet  the  energy  crisis  with  deep-mined  coal. 
Underground  mining  also  employs  many 
more  people  per  ton  of  coal  mined. 

SAFETY    RECORD    IN    UNDERGROUND    MINES 

To  be  sure,  there  are  more  accidents  in 
deep  mines,  but  a  close  look  at  the  records  of 
the  major  companies  proves  that  this  does 
not  have  to  be  the  case.  U.S.  Steel  which  op- 
erates only  captive  mines  and  produces  99  ^ 
of  its  coal  through  deep  mining  has  by  far 
the  best  safety  records  of  any  coal  company. 
Similarly,  Bethlehem  Steel  which  operates 
largely  deep  mines,  ranks  second  in  injuries 
and  third  in  fatalities.  This  shows  clearly 
that  if  a  commitment  is  made  to  safety,  deep 
mines  can  become  safe.  Here  is  the  data  on 
the  ten  biggest  producers  from  1968  to  1971: 
(The  Number  in  Parentheses  Indicates  the 
Ranking  of  the  Company  in  Total  Produc- 
tion) 

U.S.  Steel  mines  (4) 2.72 

Bethlehem  Steel  mines  (10). 12.27 

Consolidation  Coal  (2) 18.68 

General  Dvnamlcs  mines   (6) 38.74 

Peabody  Coal  (1) 46.91 

Old  Ben  Coal  (9) 47.40 

Amax  Coal   (8) 48.23 

Plttston  (5) 58.57 

Eastern  Associated  Coal  (7) 62.51 

Island  Creek  Coal  (3).- 72.13 

The  differences  are  less  marked  but  still 
significant  when  fatality  rates  are  compiled. 
Fatalities  per  million  man-hours 

U.S.  Steel  mines  (4) 0.38 

Amax  Coal  (8) 0.35 

Bethlehem  Steel  mines  (10) 0.  44 

Eastern  Associated  Coal  (7) 0.53 

General  Dynamics  mines  (6) 0.72 

Island  Creek  Coal  (3) 0.  85 

Peabody  Coal  (1) 0.94 

Old  Ben  Coal  (9)  _ 1-  07 

Plttston  (5)— 1.10 

Consolidation  Coal  (2) 1.62 

Particular  note  should  be  made  of  the  Pea- 
body figures:  80%  of  their  coal  production 
comes  from  surface  mining,  and  their  acci- 
dent record  isn't  so  hot.  When  you  couple 
the  good  record  of  the  captive  mines  with 
the  fact  that  abolition  will  mean  the  easing 
of  competitive  pressures  on  presently  mar- 
ginal deep  mines  thus  allowing  them  to  make 
the  necessary  financial  commitment  to 
safety,  you  can  see  that  underground  mining 
can  become  a  much  safer  occupation. 

LOW    SULFUR    STRIPPABLE   COAL 

How  much  of  the  45  billion  tons  of  strlp- 
pable coal  is  low  sulfur?  That's  an  Important 
question  In  the  light  of  tightening  air  pollu- 
tion laws  which  have  agitated  the  coal  In- 
dustry and  the  electric  utilities  who  burn 
coal.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  informs  me  that 
32  billion  of  the  45  billion  tons  are  low  sul- 
fur. Where  is  this  low  sulfur  coal  located? 
I  am  Informed  that  30  billion  tons  are  lo- 
cated in  the  western  states,  and  about  2  mil- 
lion tons  In  the  east. 

In  contrast,  deep  mine  low  sulfur  reserves 
number  221.5  billion  tons  with  a  full  81.2 
billion  available  in  the  East. 

STRIP    MINING    AND    ELECTRICITY 

In  a  very  extensive  study  of  the  relation 
of  surface  mined  coal  to  the  production  of 
electricity.  Bruce  Driver  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Center  drew  the  following  conclu- 
sions based  on  Bureau  of  Mines  data: 

1.  Most  of  the  surface-mined  coal  burned 
to  produce  electricity  has  been  area-mined. 
Only  one  state  (North  Carolina)   has  relied 
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on  contovip-auger-mlned  (steep-sflope)  cofU 
for  more  than  40%  of  Ita  electric  p<iwer.  Only 
two  states  relied  on  oontour-auget  coal  for 
as  much  as  a  third  of  the  electricity  gen- 
erated within  these  states  (Nortt  Carolina 
and  West  Virginia) . 

2.  An  examination  of  low-sulfur  leep  mine 
reserves  on  a  state  by  state  basl^  Indicates 
that  there  are  more  than  ample  low  sulfur 
deep  mine  reserves  to  take  the  place  of  all 
surface-mined  coal  used  to  produce  electric- 
ity for  many  hundreds  of  years,  assuming 
present  economic  and  technoIogl(  »1  condi- 
tions, and  assuming  that  natlocal  energy 
demand  levels  continue  to  grow  an  1  that  the 
use  of  surface-mined  coal  would  continue  to 
grow  were  Its  supply  left  unregulated  or 
uncontrolled. 

3.  Deep-mined  low  sulfur  reserves  exist 
near  those  areas  which  would  b«  most  af- 
fected by  a  termination  of  all  surtice-mlned 
supplies  or  of  contour-auger-mlnei  1  supplies. 
For  example,  the  states  of  Mlchl  jan.  Ohio, 
West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  the 
CaroUnas.  Tennessee,  and  Alabama  are  the 
states  most  reliant  on  contour-augered  coal 
for  the  production  of  electric  poorer.  About 
seven-eighths  of  all  contour-auj  ;ered  coal 
burned  to  produce  electricity  In  the  United 
States  Is  btimed  in  theee  nine  sAtee;  this 
amounts  to  about  70  million  tons.  [Tiese  nine 
states  and  states  adjacent  to  then  contain 
about  18.7  billion  tons  of  low  sulfur  deep- 
mine  coal  or  about  267  times  the  ^ount  of 
contour-mined  coal  burned  to  prcduce  elec- 
tricity m  these  states  In  1970.  Theie  18.7  bil- 
lion tons  are  mlnable  under  prisent  eco- 
nomic and  technological  condition:  \.  Much  of 
this  coal  ha8  a  low  or  medium  asti  content. 
The  major  competing  use  for  thla  coal  Is  In 
the  coke  and  gas  plant  Industry  to  which 
about  90  million  tons  of  coal  were  phlpped  in 
1970  from  the  mining  districts  Which  con- 
tain the  18.7  billion  tons.  It  is  bejleved  that 
much  of  the  18.7  billion  tons  Is  high  metal- 
lurgical quality  coal.  But  even  were  It  to  be 
assumed  that  all  90  million  toils  of  coal 
shipped  to  coke  and  gas  planta  li,  1970  had 
to  be  mined  from  the  18.7  billion  Ions  of  low 
sulfxir  coal,  were  contour  and  au|  :er-mlnlng 
phased  out,  there  would  still  be  about  117 
years  worth  of  supplies  of  this  c[>al  In  the 
eastern  states  for  the  coke  and  gas  Industry 
as  well  as  for  the  electric  utility  Industry. 

4.  The  costs  of  a  switch  to  low  sulfur  deep- 
mined  coal  are  not  prohibitive.  Capital  costs 
may  be  much  less  than  has  been  recently 
suggested  by  the  National  Coal  Association. 
Based  on  Bureau  of  Mines  FOB  njtne  values 
of  coal  shipped  to  electric  utllltlei.  and  cal- 
culated under  conservative  aaeum;  )tlons,  the 
cost  of  pyower  to  consumers  of  a  switch  to 
deep  mine  coal  from  oontour-augered  coal 
would  be  In  the  neighborhood  of  eiOO.OOO,- 
000  or  less  than  50/year/lndlvldual,  assum- 
ing that  all  additional  costs  are  ptissed  on  to 
the  consumer. 

Tyit(s    STHEPMINE    CONTRACTS    RAVAGE    THE    LAND 

Last  year,  I  asked  the  General  iiccountlng 
Office  to  review  what  the  Tennei  see  Valley 
Authority  was  doing  In  Its  strip- mine  con- 
tracts to  Insure  that  the  soil,  streams,  forests 
and  hillsides  of  Kentucky,  Alabama,  Tennes- 
see and  Illinois  were  being  protectitd.  In  a  re- 
port which  the  GAO  made  on  August  9,  1972, 
there  were  many  horror  stories  of  landslides, 
stream  pollution,  and  failure  of  tie  TVA  It- 
self to  enforce  Its  own  reclamatlDn  regula- 
tions. By  now  this  is  a  familiar  sm  ry  In  every 
state  which  has  a  strip  mine  reclan  latlon  law, 
and  In  every  Federal  agency  which  Is  making 
weak  features  toward  enforcing  iti  cvra  strip 
mining  reclamation  regulations.  ''VA  Is  the 
Nation's  largest  producer  of  elec;rlc  power, 
and  Its  largest  consumer  of  coal .  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  and  George  Norri  s  would  be 
turning  over  In  their  graves  If  the  r  knew  the 
extent  of  the  destruction  wrought  on  the 
land  by  an  agency  which  Roosevelt  and  Nor- 
rls  designed  to  save  the  land. 

Aubrey  Wagner  came  up  to  t  le  Capitol 
and  asked  to  have  lunch  with  ms  to  dem- 


onstrate that  TVA  was  toughening  Its  en- 
vironmental regulations,  and  cracking  down 
on  Its  strip-mine  contractors.  "Why  we  even 
cancelled  a  contract  last  week,"  Mr.  Wagner 
protested.  "Big  deal,"  I  answered,  "one  can- 
celled contract  after  the  thousands  of  acres 
you  have  ripped  up  euid  the  landslides  and 
pollution  you  have  caused  in  the  name  of 
getting  cheaper  power." 

TVA    PURCHASES    DEEP- MINED    COAL 

I  am  certain  that  as  a  result  of  the  GAO 
Report,  as  a  result  of  the  agitation  by  the 
public  In  TVA  strip-mined  areas,  yes  by  the 
"emotionalism"  of  some  environmentalists 
who  are  blamed  for  causing  the  energy 
crisis,  that  TVA  Is  starting  to  mend  Its  ways 
ever  so  slightly.  This  year  the  TVA  went  west 
to  get  some  of  this  great  supply  of  strip 
mined  coal.  But  on  November  12.  1972.  came 
a  shocker  of  an  announcement  by  TVA  that 
"experimental  use  of  this  type  of  coal  (west- 
ern sub-bituminous)  at  the  JohnsonvUle 
Plant  has  shown  major  operating  problems 
In  addition  to  the  very  high  transportation 
cost  involved."  Because  of  the  very  high  water 
content  of  the  western  coal.  It  gummed  up 
the  JohnsonvUle  Plant.  A  massive  dnrlng 
plant  might  be  one  answer,  but  this  would 
result  In  reducing  the  mass  during  the  dry- 
ing process  and  thus  the  sulfur  content 
would  rise  to  unacceptable  levels.  So  the  up- 
shot of  all  this  Is  that  TVA  signed  a  long- 
terra  contract  with  the  Old  Ben  Company  for 
2,192,000  tons  of  deep-mined  Indiana  coed. 
Because  most  eastern  plants  are  built  to 
burn  local  eastern  coals,  similar  problems 
to  those  experienced  by  TVA  can  be  expected 
with  any  other  attempts  to  bum  western 
coals  in  most  eastern  and  southeastern  power 
plants. 

When  Dr.  William  H.  Mlernyk  of  the  De- 
partment of  Economics  of  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity testifies  before  this  committee,  he  will 
point  out  that  strip  mining  In  Appalachla  Is 
a  short-term  proposition,  that  the  abolition 
of  strip  mining  will  not  provoke  the  kind  of 
economic  disaster  predicted  by  the  National 
Coal  Association,  and  strip  mine  abolition 
will  force  a  conversion  to  deep  mining  which 
will  produce  more  employment  and  income 
In  the  long-run  because  there  are  more  deep 
mlnable  reserves. 

SLOPE    LIMITATION    ON    STRIP    MINING 

Tou  will  recall  there  was  a  great  furore 
last  October  when  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee reported  out  a  bill,  HJt.  6482,  which 
in  effect  Included  an  attempted  slopye  limita- 
tion. That  bill  was  passed  overwhelmingly 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  265-75,  and 
I  was  proud  to  vote  for  It  although  It  did  not 
go  as  far  as  I  would  have  liked — abolition. 

I  confess  I  have  not  yet  had  a  chance  to 
read  the  entire  report  prepared  by  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  for  this  com- 
mittee, but  some  of  the  factual  data  in- 
trigues me.  In  speaking  about  the  problems 
of  strip  mining  In  Appalachla,  the  CEQ  Re- 
port zeroes  In  on  the  effects  of  a  slope  limita- 
tion on  strip  mining  In  this  area,  and  here 
Is  their  significant  concluson: 

"Because  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
U.S.  reserves  are  recoverable  only  by  under- 
ground mining  and  because  of  large  and  as 
yet  untapped  reserves  In  the  West,  the  loss  of 
reserves  from  a  slope  and  a  prohibition  rep- 
resents only  about  one  percent  of  the  total 
reserves." 

It  seems  to  me  that  If  we  are  only  talking 
about  a  paltry  one  percent  of  the  total  re- 
serves. It  Is  a  crying  shame  that  we  have  to 
proceed  with  the  final  destruction  of  Ap- 
palachla for  the  sake  of  one  percent  of  the 
coal.  I  appeal  to  this  committee  to  save  our 
bleeding  hills  by  writing  Into  this  legislation 
a  very  firm  slope  limitation.  We  are  com- 
pletely fed  up  with  keeping  the  lights  burn- 
ing for  the  rest  of  the  nation,  while  our  soil 
washes  down  the  rivers  to  the  sea,  our  bills 
and  forests  are  raped,  our  streams  polluted, 
aind  our  deep-mining  Industry  suffers. 


BTUP    KnOMa    THRXATENS    TOURISM 


West  Virginia  and  the  Appalachla  Region 
have  vast  tourist  and  recreation  potential 
which  strip  mining  threatens.  In  West  Vir- 
ginia, approximately  19,000  men  and  women 
are  employed  in  the  tourist  Industry  directly, 
as  against  about  4,000  directly  employed  in 
strip  mining.  A  recent  study  entitled  "Oppor- 
tunity Costs  of  Lemd  Use:  the  Case  of  Coal 
Surface  Mining"  by  Robert  Spore,  an  econo- 
mist at  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory, 
has  found  that  the  value  of  strip  mining  all 
the  coal  along  the  Big  South  Fork  of  the 
Cumberland  River  In  Eastern  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  would  total  $13,905,000  while  the 
recreational  vaJue  of  this  area  totalled  $42,- 
620,000.  In  short,  the  costs  in  terms  of  lost 
opportunities  for  recreation  and  tourism 
would  be  more  than  three  times  the  value  of 
all  the  coal  In  the  area.  All  of  this  eonomlc 
and  recreational  benefit  to  the  people  would 
be  lost  forever  If  stripping  were  permitted. 
This  pattern  of  lost  opportunities  Is  already 
the  rule  in  some  parts  of  Appalachla — only 
abolition  will  stem  the  tide. 

I  recall  that  when  economic  development 
programs  were  first  proposed  In  the  late 
1950's,  there  were  those  who  opined  that 
the  "ghost  towns"  of  the  old  silver  mining 
days  made  great  tourist  attractions.  There 
are  certainly  some  curiosity-seekers  who  may 
travel  In  the  futxire  to  gaze  on  the  massive 
and  suicidal  destruction  which  mankind  has 
wrought  through  strip  mining,  but  the 
ghoulish  and  macabre  Charles  Addams  "char- 
acters" scarcely  constitute  working  majorities 
of  the  populace. 

RECLAMATION  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  GERMANT 

There  have  been  many  studies  of  reclama- 
tion In  Germany  and  In  Great  Britain,  where 
strip-mined  coal  constitutes  less  tnan  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  coal  production,  In  contrast 
to  over  50  percent  In  the  United  States.  There 
are  some  clear-cut  differences  between  the 
land  use  ethics  of  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many, where  long  and  careful  public  plan- 
ning precedes  any  attempt  at  strip  mining — 
the  pell-mell  rush  to  strip  which  occurs  In 
this  country  Is  unknown  In  Europe.  Under 
our  cowboy  capitalist  approach  to  mining,  we 
have  placed  heavy  emphasis  on  how  you  ex- 
tract the  minerals  from  the  ground  In  the 
quickest  and  cheapest  fashion.  Coming  from 
a  state  which  specializes  in  extractive  Indus- 
try, I  regret  we  also  have  a  few  extractive 
politicians  who  take  out  more  than  they  put 
In,  with  very  little  reclamation,  but  that  Is 
another  story.  Throughout  the  mining  Indus- 
try, "reclamation"  has  become  a  recent  craze, 
but  it  is  sharply  different  in  outlook  than  In 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  where  true  recla- 
mation means  reforestation  and  a  thorough 
and  intelligent  restoration  of  the  land.  All 
too  often  aesthetics  are  the  ruling  yardstick 
of  reclamation  success  in  this  country. 

The  extensive  study,  "Surface  Mining  and 
Land  Reclamation  In  Germany",  by  E.  A. 
Nephew  of  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Labora- 
tory Indicates  that  costs  of  reclamation  In 
Germany  amount  to  between  $3,000  and 
$4,500  per  acre,  while  In  Great  Britain  they 
may  run  as  high  as  $7,179  per  acre  but  aver- 
age out  close  to  $4,000  an  acre.  (The  cost  per 
ton  ranged  from  63  cents  to  $4.24/ton  and 
averaged  $1.35/ton  for  all  British  reclama- 
tion efforts.)  The  topsoU  and  subsoil  Is  care- 
fully segregated,  and  later  replaced,  and  re- 
habilitation of  the  land  by  experts  In  agri- 
culture and  forestry  may  take  as  long  as  five 
years  following  the  mining  operation. 

DISMAL  RECORD  OF  RECLAMATION  IN  UNITED 
STATES 

The  record  for  reclamation  In  this  country 
Is  a  dismal  one.  This  is  not  due  entirely  to 
the  lack  of  effort  on  the  part  of  those  opera- 
tors and  specialists  charged  with  reclama- 
tion. There  are  a  number  of  very  serious 
problems  with  reclamation  In  this  country 
which  are  not  encountered  in  Germany  and 
Great   Britain.    The    critical   environmental 
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variables  for  reclamation  are  slope,  sulfur 
content  of  coal  and  shales,  s^id-alkall  bal- 
ance In  spoils,  amount  of  rainfall,  depth  and 
thickness  of  the  coal  seam,  and  amount  and 
quality  of  the  topsoll.  In  Appalachla,  the 
combination  of  steep  slopes,  pyrltlc  shales, 
heavy  rainfall  and  thin  topsoll  combine  to 
create  monumental  problems  of  erosion, 
sedimentation,  landslides  and  acid  drainage. 
The  relatively  fiat,  acid-free  lands  of  Ger- 
many and  Britain  present  no  such  difficulties. 
Dr.  Robert  L.  Smith,  Professor  of  WUdllfe 
Biology,  Division  of  Forestry.  West  Virginia 
University,  who  will  testify  before  this  com- 
mittee, recently  stated:  "In  the  southern 
mountains,  it  Is  obvious  to  anyone  who  views 
strip  mine  reclamation  that  reclamation  Is 
not  successful,  nor  is  the  land  being  restored. 
It  Is  Impossible  to  put  the  excavated  material 
back  and  to  re-establish  any  semblance  of 
previous  ecological  conditions."  Dr.  Smith 
pomts  out  that  hydroseeding  and  heavy  ferti- 
lization can  produce  some  vegetation,  but 
this  is  generally  short-lived.  He  states  that 
"on  no  slopes  can  grass  stabilize  the  soil. 
Reforestation  Is  not  even  attempted  on  the 
Bteep  slopes." 

ACID   DRAINAGE   PROBLEMS 

In  flatter  areas,  vegetation  can  be  partial- 
ly successful  and  covUd  be  a  step  In  the  proc- 
ess back  to  forestatlon.  However,  the  basic 
problem  with  flat  land  reclamation  In  the 
East  and  the  Midwest  remains  that  of  con- 
trolling acid  drainage.  Dr.  Mold  Ahmad  of 
Ohio  University,  an  eminent  hydrologlst,  has 
shown  conclusively,  that  so  long  as  acld- 
causlng  pyrites  are  present  In  the  overbur- 
den, no  reclamation  procedures  can  success- 
fxilly  stop  acid  drainage.  Vegetation  in  no  way 
Insures  an  end  to  the  acid  drainage  prob- 
lem. A  1970  study  conducted  by  Dr.  Sutton 
of  the  Ohio  Department  of  Natxiral  Resources 
entitled  "Reclamation  of  toxic  coal  mine 
spoil  banks"  has  found  that  even  the  heavy 
use  of  fertilizers  was  Ineffective  In  neutral- 
izing acidity.  Lime  applied  at  a  rate  of  42 
tons  per  acre  was  Ineffective.  Unless  the  acid 
can  be  eliminated,  vegetation  will  decline  and 
reclamation  will  be  reversed  thus  creating  a 
new  orphaned  land,  complete  with  all  the 
original  environmental  problems  of  unre- 
claimed land. 

A  1971  Case  Western  Reserve  University 
study  entitled  "Ecological  Effects  of  Strip 
Mining,  A  Comparative  Study  of  Natural  and 
Reclaimed  Watershed"  compared  two  water- 
sheds In  Belmont  County  In  southeastern 
Ohio,  one  of  which  had  not  been  stripped, 
the  other  which  had  been  stripped  and  re- 
claimed In  1968  by  the  Hanna  Coal  Com- 
pany. The  report  states: 

"The  water  dratolng  from  the  mined  and 
reclaimed  watershed  Is  highly  acidic,  hav- 
ing an  average  pH  of  3.6.  In  contrast,  the 
water  draining  from  the  natural  system  is 
neutral  or  slightly  basic,  having  an  average 
pH  of  7.9.  ...  In  the  affected  system,  Pe 
(iron)  was  found  In  concentrations  greater 
than  400  times  that  found  In  the  natural 
system,  SO,  (sulfate)  averaged  56  times  that 
of  the  natural  system.  K  (potassium)  2.8 
times,  Ca  (calcium)  nine  times,  Mg  (mag- 
nesium) 30  times.  Mn  (manganese)  over 
1.320  times,  and  Al  (aluminum)  was  found 
to  be  over  3.000  times  that  of  the  natural 
system.  These  large  amounts  of  Ions  pro- 
duced high  concentrations  of  dissolved  solids. 
Average  dissolved  solids  of  the  affected  sys- 
tems were  90  times  that  of  the  natural  sys- 
tem." 

CHEMICALS   RELEASED   BY   STRIP   MINING 

The  report  drew  the  following  conclusions: 
"1.  Three  years  after  reclamation  one  finds 

that  the  affected  area  cannot  support  plant  or 

animal  life. 

2.  Geologic  formations  high  In  sandstone 
must  be  reclaimed  by  better  methods  or 
should  not  be  strip-mined  at  all. 

3.  The  acid  condition  produced  by  strip 
mining  releases  amounts  of  minerals  and 
nutrients  which  are  toxic  to  plant-life. 


4.  The  highly  dissolved  chemical  load  en- 
tering Piedmont  Lake  from  the  affected  area 
Is  rapidly  Increasing  the  eutrophlcatlou  proc- 
esses in  the  lake,  and  thus  it  Is  altering  and 
destroying  lake  habitats. 

HIGH  COST  or  "RXCLAMATAION" 

In  short,  good  reclamation  like  that  found 
in  Germany  can  only  be  accomplished  on 
fiat  areas  free  of  pyrltlc  and  other  acld-caus- 
Ing  materlE^s.  Arid,  this  can  only  be  accom- 
plished through  careful,  comprehensive  land 
use  planning,  strict  performance  standards 
for  the  reclamation  process,  full  public  access 
to  the  planning  process,  a  continuing  pro- 
gram or  revegetatlon  and  forestatlon  over 
a  five  to  ten  year  period  after  completion  of 
initial  reclamation  efforts,  and  above  all 
a  major  commitment  of  money  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $4,000  per  acre  such  as  the  Euro- 
peans have  put  forth. 

Nephew  sums  up  the  Qerman  approach 
philosophically: 

"Probably  the  most  compelling  reason  for 
farmland  restoration,  however,  Is  the  prevail- 
ing conviction  that  to  allow  valuable  soil 
to  be  Irrevocably  destroyed  by  a  strictly 
temporary  land  use — mining — would  repre- 
sent extreme  folly." 

NO     SUCCESSrUL     RECLAMATION     IN     THE     WEST 

We  have  examined  the  lands  of  the  East 
and  Midwest;  what  are  the  prospects  for 
good  reclamation  In  the  fiat  lands  of  the 
West  where  massive  stripping  has  been 
planned.  Conditions  In  the  West  are  vastly 
different  from  those  In  the  East  and  Midwest, 
and  also  from  those  In  Germany  and  Britain. 
Rainfall  in  Montana,  Wyoming  and  the  Da- 
kotas  Is  scarce;  the  area  is  dry  grazing  land 
with  a  very  thin  topsoll  cover.  Unlike  the 
fertile  Rhlneland  valley  soil.  Western  soils 
are  heavily  sodlc,  alkaline  or  saline.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  when 
disturbed  these  soils  become  virtually  im- 
permeable to  water,  quite  unstable,  and  very 
unfertile.  Erosion  problems  become  qiilte 
serious  and  grading  spoil  piles  merely  packs 
the  soil  producing  clay  pan  which  tends  to 
hold  water  on  the  surface.  No  successful  rec- 
lamation has  been  demonstrated  In  the 
West. 

In  a  recent  public  statement.  Dr.  Robert 
Curry,  an  environmental  geologist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana  and  an  acknowledged  ex- 
pert on  western  soils  and  geology,  underlined 
the  lack  of  exp>erlmental  success  In  reclama- 
tion attempts  In  the  West.  He  postulated 
natural  recovery  times  of  more  than  100 
years  for  stripped  areas  In  the  West. 

In  sum,  meaningful  reclamation  such  as 
that  found  In  Britain  and  Germany  Is  not 
possible  to  any  extent  In  this  country.  The 
problems  of  acidic,  saline  and  sodlc  soils,  and 
the  problem  of  steep  slopes  are  tnily  insur- 
mountable. Moreover,  vesting  enforcement 
authority  In  the  Department  of  Interior  In- 
sures that  any  substance  that  might  appear 
m  a  regulatory  bill  will  be  completely  gutted. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  the  conclusion  Is 
Inescapable:  the  only  answer  Is  to  abolish 
the  strip  mining  of  coal. 


H.R.  1000 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  control  of  surface 
aiid  underground  coal  mining  operations 
which  adversely  affect  the  quality  of  our 
environment,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in  Congress   assembled,  That  this 
Act  shall  be  cited  as  the  "Environmental  Pro- 
tection and  Enhancement  Act  of  1973". 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares— • 

(1)  that  there  are  coal  mining  operations 
on  public,  private,  and  Indian  lands  in  the 
Nation  which  adversely  affect  the  environ- 
ment by  destroying  or  diminishing,  for  an 
Indefinite  period,  the  avaUablllty  of  public, 
private,   and  Indian  lands  for  recreational. 


commercial.  Industrial,  agricultural,  and  for- 
estry purposes,  by  causing  erosion,  land- 
slides, and  subsidence,  by  contributing  to 
floods  and  the  pollution  of  waters  and  air, 
by  destroying  fish  and  wildlife  habltate  and 
forests  amd  otherwise  Impairing  natural 
beauty,  by  frustrating  efforts  to  conserve  soil, 
water,  and  other  natural  resources,  by  de- 
stroying public  and  private  property,  and  by 
creating  hazards  to  life  and  property; 

(2)  that  the  public  has  a  right  to  expect 
that  the  Federal  Government,  the  States,  and 
local  government  will  utilize  .xll  practicable 
means  and  measures  to  protect  and  enhance 
the  quality  of  our  environment; 

(3)  that  the  integrity,  productivity,  and 
beauty  of  the  land  surface  must  be  pro- 
tected for  the  growing  requirements  of  pres- 
ent and  future  generation; 

(4)  that  the  reserves  of  all  needed  grades 
of  coal  in  the  United  States  are  sufficiently 
extensive  to  permit  rigorous  protection  of  the 
land  surface  In  ways  which  will  stimulate  the 
development  and  utilization  of  nondestruc- 
tive and  efficient  mining  technologies  while 
preserving  our  capacity  to  supply  coad  for 
the  needs  of  society;  and 

(5)  that  coal  mining  operations  are  ac- 
tivities affecting  interstate  commerce  which 
can  contribute  to  the  economic  well-being, 
security,  and  general  welfare  of  the  Nation 
where  conducted  In  a  manner  that  will  pro- 
tect and  enhance  the  quality  of  the  humam 
environment. 

(b)  It  is,  therefore,  the  pvirpose  of  this 
Act  to  provide  for  participation  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  State  &nd  local  gov- 
ernments, private  Individuals,  and  other  In- 
terested persons  In  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram to  prevent  further  damage  to  the  lands, 
waters,  and  natural  resources  of  the  Na- 
tion from  unregulated  or  Inadequately  regu- 
lated surface  and  underground  coal  mining 
operations,  to  stabilize  lands  damaged  by 
surface  coal  mining,  to  promote  an  effective 
continuing  conservation  land-use  and  man- 
agement program  for  the  coal  mining  indus- 
try, and  to  assist  any  worker  adversely  af- 
fected by  this  Act. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  ACT 

Sec.  3.  Except  as  specifically  provided  In 
this  Act,  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (hereinafter  called 
"Administrator")    shall  administer  this  Act. 

PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION 

Sec.  4.  Public  participation  In  the  develop- 
ment, revision,  and  enforcement  of  any  reg- 
ulation, standard,  or  guideline  promulgated 
under  this  Act,  and  In  the  administration  of 
this  Act,  shall  be  provided  for,  encouraged, 
and  assisted  by  the  Administrator  and  the 
States. 

COAL  MINES  SUBJECT  TO  ACT 

Sec  5.  Each  coal  mining  operation,  the 
products  of  which  enter  Interstate  com- 
merce, or  the  operations  or  products  of  which 
Indirectly  or  directly  affect  Interstate  com- 
merce, and  each  operator  of  such  mining 
operation,  shall  be  subject  to  this  Act. 

DETINrriONS 

Sec  6.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "coal"  Includes  bituminous 
coal,  lignite,  and  anthracite. 

(b)  The  term  "surface  coal  mining"  In- 
cludes (1)  all  or  any  part  of  the  process  fol- 
lowed in  the  extraction  of  coal  from  a  nat- 
ural coal  deiK)slt  after  removing  the  over- 
burden therefrom  or  In  the  extraction  of 
coal  by  the  auger  method  or  any  similar 
method  which  penetrates  a  coal  seam  and 
removes  coal  therefrom  directly  through  a 
series  of  openings  made  by  a  machine  which 
enters  the  coal  seam  from  a  surface  excava- 
tion; (2)  the  removing  of  overburden  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  location, 
quality,  or  quantity  of  a  natural  coal  de- 
posit; (3)  any  area  of  land  from  which  coal 
Is  extracted  by  surface  coal  mining.  Includ- 
ing private  ways  and  roads  within  or  per- 
tinent to  such  area;  and  (4)  land,  facilities. 
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processes,  and  spoil  banks  resulting 
or   Tised    In,    extracting    coal    from 
deposits  by  such  mining,  Including 
for  the  deposition  of  coal  wastes 
face  coal  mining  operations. 

(c)  The  term  "overburden 
the  earth    and   other  materials 
excavated  for  the  purpose  of  exposli^g 
seam  in  order  to  surface  mine  the 
Includes  earth  and  other  materials 
from  their  natural  state  In  the 
surface  coal  mining 

(d)  The  term  "spoil  bank"  mean! 
posit   of   removed  overburden,   was' 
banks,  or  other  similar  material  frohj 
surface  or  underground  coal  mining 
tlons. 

(e)  The  term  "area  of  land  affectec 
(1)  the  land  from  which  coal  Is 
surface  coal  mining,  (11)   any  land 
the  natural  land  surface  has  been 
as  a  result  of.  or  Incident  to 
mining    activities,    and    (Ul)    any 
which  are  conducted  the  surface 
associated  with   underground   coal 
and  Includes  but  not  limited  to 
and  roads  appurtenant  to  any  such 
refuse   banks,   spoilage  banks,   cu 
tailings,  repair  areas,  storage  areas 
Ing  areas,  shipping  areas,  and  areas 
structures,   facilities,   equipment, 
tools,  or  other  materials  or  property 
result,  or  are  used  in,  any  coal  mlnlijg 
tlon  are  situated. 

(f )  The  term  "operation"  means 
ties  relating  to  the  actual  exploratloi  i 
traction  of  coal  from  a  single  tract 
or  contiguous  tracts  of  land. 

(g)  The  term  "operator"  means 
engaged  In  a  coal  mining  operation 
moves  or  intends  to  remove  coal 
earth  by  surface  or  underground 
operations,  or  who  removes  more 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  overburdeh 
purpose  of  determining  the  location 
or  quantity  of  a  natural  coal  depcsl 

(h)   The  term  "person"  Includes 
tlons,  companies,  associates,  firms, 
ships,  societies.  Joint  stock 
Individuals. 

(1)  The  term  "stabilization"  or 
means  the  process  of  preventing 
land  affected  by  surface  coal 
contributing    to   erosion,    landslide^ 
dence,  fioods,  and  the  pollution  of 
air.  and  enabling  such  area  to  be 
the  same  purpose  for  which  it  was 
to   the  beginning   of  such   mining 
higher  and  better  purpose. 

(J)   The  term  "backfilling  to 
original   contour"    means    the 
achieved  by  beginning  at  or  beyond 
of  the  hlghwall  and  sloped  to  the 
spoil  bank  at  a  maximum  angle  not 
the  approximate  crlgmal  contour  of 
with  no  depressions  to  accumulate 
with  adequate  provision  for  dralnag^ 

(k)    The  term  "contotir"  shall 
surface  coal  mining  of  a  seam  of 
a  natural  downslope  In  excess  of 
from   the   horizontal    adjacent    to 
cropping  of  a  seam  of  coal. 

(1)    The    term    "commerce" 
traffic,   commerce,    transportation, 
munlcatlon  between  any  State,  the 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District 
bla,   or  any   territory  or   possesslo^ 
United  States  and  any  other  place 
respective    boundaries    thereof, 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  oi 
rltory  or  possession  of  the  United 
between  points  in  the  same  States, 
through   any  point   outside   the 
thereof. 

(m)  The  term  "underground  coa 
means  those  coal  mining  operatloi  is 
out  beneath  the  surface  of  any  lam 
area  by  means  of  shafts,  tunnels 
underground  mine  openings  for 
of  extracting  coal. 
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OENKEAL  POWERS  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATOR 

Sec.  7.  The  Administrator,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  shall — 

(1)  prescribe,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  553  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  his  functions  under 
this  title: 

(2)  make  Investigations  or  Inspections 
necessary  to  Insure  compliance  with  this  Act 
and  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  pvu*- 
suant  thereto; 

(3)  conduct  public  hearings; 

(4)  Issue  cease-and-desist  orders  to  bait 
violations  of  this  title; 

(5)  order  the  revocation,  suspension,  or 
modification  of  any  permit  for  failure  to 
comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
title  or  any  rule  and  regulation  adopted 
pursuant  thereto; 

(6)  appoint  such  advisory  committees,  the 
majority  of  whose  members  shall  have  no 
Interest  In  coal  mining  operations,  and  the 
meetings  of  which  shall  be  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, as  may  be  of  assistance  to  him  In  the 
development  of  programs  and  policies; 

(7)  review  and  vacate  or  modify  orders 
and  decisions  Issued  by  him; 

(8)  perform  such  other  duties  as  are  pro- 
vided by  this  Act;  and 

(9)  publish  all  findings  and  determinations 
required  to  be  made  by  the  Administrator 
under  this  Act. 

ANNTJAL  REPORT 

Sec.  8.  Not  later  than  April  1  annually, 
and  at  such  other  times  sis  he  deems  neces- 
sary, the  Administrator  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  comprehensive  report  concerning 
activities  conducted  by  him  under  this  Act. 
Among  other  matters  the  Administrator 
shall  Include  in  such  report,  such  recom- 
mendations for  additional  legislative  action 
ajt  he  deems  necessary  or  desirable  to  accom- 
plish the  piUT)oses  of  this  Act  and  the  iden- 
tification of  any  duty  required  by  this  Act 
that  was  not  performed  and  the  reasons  why. 
TITLE  I— ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 
COAL  MINING  LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  No  surface  coal  mining  shall 
hereafter  be  conducted  In  any  area  of  the 
national  wildlife  refuge  system,  the  national 
park  system,  or  the  national  forest  system. 
No  underground  coal  mining  shall  be  per- 
mitted In  any  designated  wilderness  area  or 
In  any  area  under  study  as  a  wilderness  area. 

(b)  No  operator  shall  begin  or  renew  any 
surface  coal  mining  operation  In  any  State 
on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(c)  No  operator  shall  conduct  contour  sur- 
face coal  mining  operations  In  any  State  on 
euid  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Any  operator  who,  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  is  actively  carrying  out  sur- 
face mining  operations,  other  than  contour 
surface  coal  mining,  may  continue  to  do  so 
as  provided  In  this  Act  (1)  If  such  operator 
obtains  a  permit  under  this  title  within  six 
months  after  such  date,  and  (11)  If  the  Ad- 
ministrator   determines   that    such    mining 

(A)  Is  not  in  violation  of,  or  will  not  result 
in  any  violation  of,  any  provision  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended,  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  or 
the  Refuse  Act  of  1899  or  any  regulation 
promulgated    pursuant   to   those   Acts,   and 

(B)  does  not  cause,  or  will  not  result  In,  Ir- 
revocable or  lasting  Injxiry  to  the  public 
health  or  welfare,  or  damaging  flooding  or 
destruction  of  agricultural  land,  or  disloca- 
tion or  disturbance  of  surface  or  subsurface 
streams,  or  destruction  of,  or  damage  to,  his- 
toric values,  or  destruction  or  damage  to 
valuable  recreational  or  wildlife  areas,  or 
destruction  or  damage  of  contiguous  areas. 
Any  permit  Issued  to  such  operator  shall  be 
for  a  term  of  not  to  exceed  twelve  months 
and  shall  not  be  renewable:  Provided,  That 
the  term  of  such  permit  shall  not  extend 
beyond  eighteen  months  after  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


PERMIT   APPUCATION;    notice;    PTTBLIC   HEARING 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Within  two  months  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  no  operator  shall 
engage  In  surface  or  underground  coal  min- 
ing operations  If  he  has  not  applied  for  a 
permit  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  No 
operator  shall  hereafter  engage  in  such 
operations  If  the  Administrator  denies  a  per- 
mit under  this  Act. 

(b)  Applications  for  a  permit  shall  be  made 
m  writing  to  the  Administrator  upon  forms 
prepared  and  furnished  by  him.  Each  appli- 
cation shall  include,  among  other  things,  the 
following: 

(1)  the  names  and  addresses  of  (A)  the 
applicant;  (B)  all  present  legal  owners  of  the 
property  (surface  and  mineral)  to  be  mined; 
(C)  any  purchaser  of  the  property  under  a 
real  estate  contract;  (D)  the  operator;  and 
(E)  If  any  of  these  be  business  entities  other 
than  a  single  proprietor,  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  principal  officers  and  resident 
agent  shall  be  included; 

(2)  a  description  of  the  type  of  coal  min- 
ing operation  that  exist  or  Is  proposed; 

(3)  the  anticipated  or  actual  starting  and 
termination  dates; 

(4)  In  the  case  of  a  surface  coal  mining 
operation,  the  written  statement  of  the  owner 
of  the  surface  of  the  land  upon  which  the 
applicant  proposes  to  engage  In  such  opera- 
tion. In  a  form  approved  by  the  Administra- 
tor and  executed  by  such  owner  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  showing  that  such 
owner  consents  to  such  operations  and  the 
entrr  of  such  operator  over  and  across  such 
land  for  this  purpose  and  to  carry  out  fully 
the  terms,  conditions,  and  requirements  of 
any  permit  and  approved  stabilization  plan 
(such  statement  shall  be  In  addition  to  any 
legal  document  the  applicant  may  possess 
concerning  his  title  or  lease  to  the  case); 

(5)  the  name  and  address  of  the  owners  of 
all  surface  area  within  five  hundred  feet  of 
any  part  of  the  area  of  land  affected  by  such 
operations; 

(6)  a  statement  of  any  coal  mining  per- 
mits held  by  the  applicant  and  the  permit 
numbers; 

(7)  the  names  and  address  of  every  officer, 
partner,  director,  or  person  performing  a 
function  similar  to  a  director,  of  the  appli- 
cant, together  with  the  name  and  address  of 
any  person  owning,  of  record  or  beneficially, 
either  alone  or  with  associates,  10  per  centum 
or  more  of  any  class  of  stock  of  the  applicant; 

(8)  a  statement  of  whether  the  applicant, 
any  subsidiary,  affiliate,  or  persons  controlled 
by  or  under  common  control  with  the  appli- 
cant or  any  person  required  to  be  identified 
by  the  Administrator  has  ever  held  a  coal 
mining  permit  or  license  Issued  by  any  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  or  any  State 
which  permit  or  license  has  been  suspended 
or  revoked;  and 

(9)  a  statement  of  whether  the  applicant 
has  ever  had  a  coal  mining  bond  or  similar 
security  deposited  In  lieu  of  bond  forfeited. 

(c)  The  application  for  a  permit  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  map  In  duplicate,  pre- 
pared and  certified  by  a  registered  profes- 
sional engineer  or  registered  surveyor,  on  a 
scale  of  not  less  than  four  hundred  feet  to 
the  Inch  or  two  copies  of  an  enlarged  United 
SUtes  Geological  Survey  topographic  map 
showing  all  Information  pertlne.it  to  the 
successful  coal  mining  of  such  area  or  areas 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title,  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  the  results  of  test  borings 
which  the  operator  has  conducted  at  the 
site  of  the  proposed  operatio.i  and  i:;clude, 
when  appropriate,  the  nature  and  depth  of 
the  overburden,  the  quantities  and  location 
of  subsurface  water,  the  thickness  of  the 
coal  seam,  an  analysis  including  acidity  of 
the  coal  seam,  an  analysis  of  the  acidity 
of  other  surrounding  strata,  the  crop  line 
of  the  coal  seam,  and  the  location  of  the 
test  boring  holes;  the  names  and  locations 
of  all  known  streams,  creeks,  or  other  bodies 
of  water,  existing  and  proposed  roads,  rail- 
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roads;  utUlty  lines  and  rights-of-way,  build- 
ings; cemeteries;  and  oU  and  gas  wells  on 
the  area  of  affected  land  and  within  five 
hundred  feet  of  such  area,  the  location  of 
proposed  waste  or  refuse  areas;  and  the 
drainage  plan  on,  below,  above,  and  away 
from  the  area  of  affected  land,  Including 
subsurface  waters  above  the  seam  of  the  coal 
to  be  removed  and  indicating  the  directional 
flow  of  water,  constructed  dralnways,  natural 
waterways  used  for  drainage,  and  the  stream 
of  tributaries  receiving  or  to  receive  this 
discharge.  Aerial  photographs  of  the  tract 
of  land  to  be  affected  are  acceptable  If  the 
photographs  provide  such  pertinent  Infor- 
mation. The  map  shall  also  identify  the 
area,  show  the  probable  limits  of  adjacent 
mining  operations,  whether  active  or  not. 
and  such  other  data  as  the  Administrator 
may  require. 

(d)  An  application  for  an  original  permit, 
and  for  any  renewal  of  such  permit,  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  Issued  by  an 
Insurance  company  authorized  to  do  busi- 
ness In  the  United  States  certifying  that  the 
applicant  has  a  public  liability  Insurance 
policy  In  force  for  the  coal  mining  operation 
for  which  such  permit  is  sought.  Such  policy 
shall  provide  for  personal  injury  and  prop- 
erty damage  protection  In  an  amount  ade- 
quate to  compensate  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  persons  damaged  as  a  result  of 
coal  mining  and  reclamation  operations  and 
entitled  to  compensation  under  applicable 
provisions  of  State  law.  Such  policy  shall 
be  for  the  term  of  the  permit  plus  not  less 
than  eighteen  months  thereafter. 

(e)  The  original  application  for  permit 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  not  less 
than  $500. 

(f )  The  applicant  for  a  permit  to  conduct 
a  coal  mining  operation  shall  submit  to  the 
Administrator  a  copy  of  his  advertisement 
of  the  ownership,  precise  location,  and 
boundaries  of  the  site  Intended  to  be  mined. 
Such  advertisement  shall  be  placed  In  a 
newspaper  of  general  circulation  In  the 
locality  of  the  proposed  coal  mining  at  least 
once  a  week  for  four  successive  weeks.  In 
suldltlon,  the  applicant  shall  also  submit  as 
part  of  his  application  copies  of  letters 
which  he  has  sent  to  various  local  govern- 
mental bodies,  planning  agencies,  and  sewage 
and  water  treatment  authorities,  or  com- 
panies In  whose  watershed  the  mining  will 
take  place,  notifying  them  of  his  Intention 
to  mine  a  particular  tract  of  land. 

(g)  Upon  receipt  of  an  application,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  determine  the  amount  of 
bond  per  acre  that  a  surface  coal  mining  op- 
erator shall  furnish  before  a  permit  Is  Issued. 
The  amount  of  bond  shall  be  stated  In  the 
published  notice  of  the  application  and  be 
sent  to  the  applicant. 

(h)  If  the  application  and  map  are  proper 
in  all  respects,  the  Administrator  shall  pub- 
lish a  notice  thereof  In  the  Federal  Register 
and  In  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation  In 
the  locality.  Any  person  or  the  officer  or  head 
of  any  Federal.  State,  or  local  governmental 
agency  or  authority  shall  have  the  right  to 
file  written  objections  to  the  proposed  mining 
with  the  Administrator  within  thirty  days  af- 
ter the  last  publication  of  the  above  notice. 

APPROVAL    OF    PERMIT    APPLICATION:    PUBLIC 
HEARING 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Upon  the  filing  of  an  applica- 
tion as  required  In  section  102  of  this  title, 
the  Administrator  shall  Investigate  and  may 
approve  or  disapprove  the  application  for 
a  permit. 

(b)  (1)  No  permit  application  shall  be  ap- 
proved unless  the  Administrator  finds,  on  the 
basis  of  the  Information  set  forth  In  the 
application  or  from  Information  available  to 
him,  and  made  available  to  the  applicant 
and  the  public,  or  obtained  at  a  public  hear- 
ing, that  the  applicable  requirements  of 
this  title  and  the  rules  and  regxilatlons 
adopted   thereunder   will   be   observed,   and 


that.  In  the  case  of  a  surface  coal  mining 
application,  there  Is  probable  cause  to  believe 
that  the  stabilization  of  the  area  of  affected 
land  can  be  achieved. 

(2)  If  the  Administrator  finds.  In  the  case 
of  a  surface  coal  mining  permit  application, 
that  the  overbiu-den  of  a  part  of  the  area 
of  land  described  In  the  application,  but  not 
all.  Is  such  that  deposits  of  sediment  In 
streambeds,  landslides,  or  acid  or  mineral- 
ized water  pollution  In  violation  of  State 
and  Federal  water  quality  standards,  require- 
ments, or  limitations  whichever  Is  higher, 
cannot  feasibly  be  prevented  or  controlled, 
he  may  permit  such  mining,  but  he  shall 
delete  such  part  of  the  land  described  In 
the  application  upon  which  such  overburden 
exists. 

(3)  If  the  applicant  Is  a  partnership  or 
corporation,  no  permit  application  shall  be 
approved  under  this  title  If  the  Adminis- 
trator finds  that  any  officer,  director,  or  an 
owner  of  a  majority  interest  of  the  partner- 
ship or  corporation — 

(A)  is  presently  ineligible  to  obtain  a  per- 
mit or  license  to  conduct  a  coal  mining  op- 
eration under  the  law  of  the  State  In  which 
the  proposed  mining  Is  to  be  conducted; 

(B)  has  had  a  permit  revoked  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  this  title;  or 

(C)  has  violated,  and  continues  to  violate, 
any  law,  rule,  or  regulation  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  United  States,  pertaining  to  coal  min- 
ing operations  or  stabilization. 

Except  that  any  such  applicant  with  respect 
to  whom  any  officer,  director,  or  owner  of  a 
majority  Interest  therein  has  had  such  a 
State  permit  or  license  revoked  under  State 
law,  or  has  been  denied  such  a  State  per- 
mit or  license,  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act.  shall  not  be  precluded,  by  reason 
of  such  revocation  or  denial,  from  obtain- 
ing a  permit  under  this  title  if  It  is  currently 
eligible  under  this  title  to  receive  a  permit: 
or  any  such  applicant  with  respect  to  whom 
any  officer,  director,  or  owner  of  a  majority 
Interest  therein  has  had  a  permit  revoked 
by  the  Administrator  under  this  title  shall 
be  Ineligible  to  receive  any  additional  permit 
until  the  end  of  three-year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  such  revocation  and  only  If 
the  Administrator  Is  satisfied  that  such  ap- 
plicant has  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  rec- 
tify the  situation  which  gave  rise  to  the 
revocation. 

(4)  No  permit  application  shall  be  approved 
If  the  Administrator  finds  that  any  officer, 
director,  or  an  owner  of  a  majority  Interest 
of  an  applicant  corporation  or  partnership 
Is  or  has  been  an  officer,  director,  or  owner 
of  a  majority  Interest  of  any  other  corpora- 
tion or  partnership  which — 

(A)  is  presently  ineligible  to  obtain  a  per- 
mit or  license  to  conduct  a  coal  mlnmg  op- 
eration under  the  law  of  the  State  In  which 
the  proposed  mining  Is  to  be  conducted: 

(B)  has  had  a  permit  revoked  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  this  title;  or 

(C)  has  violated,  and  continues  to  vio- 
late, any  law,  rule,  or  regulation  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  any  department  or  agen- 
cy of  the  United  States,  pertaining  to  coal 
mining  operations  or  stabilization. 

Except  that  any  such  applicant  corporation 
or  partnership  having  such  an  officer,  direc- 
tor, or  majority  owner  who  has  had  such  a 
State  permit  or  license  revoked  under  State 
law.  or  who  has  been  denied  such  a  State 
permit  or  license,  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  shar.  not  be  precluded,  by  rea- 
son of  such  revocation  or  denial,  from  ob- 
taining a  permit  under  this  title  if  It  is  cur- 
rently eligible  to  receive  such  a  permit;  or 
any  such  applicant  corporation  or  partner- 
ship having  such  an  officer,  director,  or  ma- 
jority owner  who  has  had  a  permit  revoked 
by  the  Administrator  this  title  shall  be  In- 
eligible to  receive  any  additional  permit  un- 
til the  end  of  the  three-year  period  begln- 
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nlng  on  the  date  of  such  revocation  and 
only  If  the  Administrator  Is  satisfied  that 
such  officer,  director,  or  majority  owner  haa 
taken  the  necessarj-  steps  to  rectify  the  sit- 
uation which  gave  rise  to  the  revocation. 

(5)  All  findings  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  In  writing  and  made  available  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

(c)  No  permit  application  shall  be  ap- 
proved for  the  purpose  of  coal  mining  of  any 
area  of  land  or  the  creation  of  spoil  banks 
thereon  which  is  within  five  hundred  feet  of 
any  public  road,  or  body  of  water,  stream, 
or  lake  to  which  the  public  enjoys  use  and 
access,  or  to  mine  any  area  of  land  within 
one  mile  of  other  publicly  owned  land  If  min- 
ing of  the  area  will  adversely  affect  the  pub- 
licly owned  land:  Provided.  That  In  the  case 
of  any  area  within  the  national  park  sys- 
tem, the  national  wildlife  refuge  system,  the 
national  forest  system,  or  a  reservoir  or  dam 
site  administered  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  Administrator,  at  the  request  of  the  ap- 
propriate Secretary  having  Jurisdiction  over 
such  area,  shall  require  that  mining  not  take 
place  within  up  to  three  miles  of  such  area. 

(d)  No  permit  application  shall  be  ap- 
proved If  mining  the  area  will  adversely  affect 
any  publicly  owned  park,  recreation  area, 
refuge,  or  reservoir  or  dam  site,  unless  screen- 
ing and  other  measures  approved  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator are  used,  and  the  permit  applica- 
tion shall  so  provide. 

(e)  No  permit  application  shall  be  ap- 
proved under  this  title  if — 

( 1 )  the  applicant  is  presently  Ineligible  to 
obtain  a  permit  or  license  to  conduct  a  coal 
mining  operation  under  the  law  of  the  State 
in  which  the  proposed  mining  Is  to  be  con- 
ducted; 

(2 1  the  applicant  has  had  a  permit  revoked 
by  the  Administrator  under  this  title:  or 

(3)  the  applicant  has  violated,  and  con- 
tinues to  violate,  any  law,  rule,  or  regulation 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  United  States,  pertaining 
to  coal  mining  operations  or  stabilization. 
Except  that  any  applicant  who  has  had  such 
a  State  permit  or  license  revoked  under  State 
law,  or  who  has  been  denied  such  a  State 
permit  or  license,  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  shall  not  be  precluded,  by  rea- 
son of  such  revocation  or  denial,  from  obtain- 
ing a  permit  under  this  title  If  he  Is  current- 
ly eligible  under  this  title  to  receive  a  permit; 
or  any  person  who  has  had  a  permit  revoked 
by  the  Administrator  imder  this  title  shall 
be  Ineligible  to  receive  any  additional  permit 
until  the  end  of  the  three-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  such  revocation  and 
only  If  the  Administrator  Is  satisfied  that 
such  person  has  taken  the  necessary  steps 
to  rectify  the  situation  which  gave  rise  to 
the  revocation. 

(f )  No  permit  application  shall  be  approved 
unless  the  plan  of  operation  and,  in  the 
case  of  surface  coal  mining,  stabilization  re- 
quired under  this  title  Is  approved.  The 
Administrator  may  approve  a  stabilization 
plan  that  complies  with  the  requirements 
of  this  Act. 

(g)  (1)  The  Administrator  shall  notify  the 
applicant  by  registered  mall  within  thirty 
days  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  estab- 
lished for  receipt  of  WTltten  comments,  un- 
less a  hearing  or  appeal  Is  In  progress, 
whether  the  application  has  been  approved.  If 
the  Administrator  falls  to  notify  the  appli- 
cant within  the  prescribed  period,  the  appli- 
cant may  request  In  writing  a  public  hearing 
which  shall  be  held  within  thirty  days  after 
receipt  of  the  request. 

(2)  If  written  objections.  Including  a  re- 
quest for  a  hearing,  are  filed  after  notice,  the 
Administrator  shall  then  hold  a  public  hear- 
ing In  the  locality  of  the  proposed  mining 
within  thirty  days  of  the  receipt  of  such  ob- 
jections. The  date,  time,  and  location  of  any 
public  hearing  held  under  this  section  shall 
be  advertised  by  the  Administrator  In  a  news- 
paper of  general  circulation  In  the  locality 
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for  seven  successive  days  and  In  the 
Register.  At  such  public  hearing, 
cant  for  a  permit  shall  have  the 
establishing  that  his  application  Is 
pliance  with  the  applicable  State 
eral  laws. 

(3)  The  Administrator  shall  make 
of  fact  and  Issue  his  decision,  together 
such  findings,  on  the  application 
mlt  not  less  than  thirty  days  after 
elusion  of  such  hearings  unless  all 
the  hearing  agree  to  extend  the  pei^od 
findings  and  decision  shall  be  public 

(4)  Any  decision  of  the  Admlnistrtitor 
der  subsection   (f )  (3)    of  this  section 
be  subject  to  Judicial  review  in 
with   the  provisions  of  section   1(X 
Federal   Coal  Mine   Health   and 
of  1969  (U.JS.C.  816). 

(h)  Within  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  this  Act.  the  Administrator 
llsh  a  permit  form  setting  forth  general 
dltions  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
of  this  Act.  At  the  time  of  approval 
application  for  a  permit,  the  Adm 
shall  prescribe  such  special 
deems  appropriate. 

(i)  Permits  issued  under  this  title 
derground  coal  mining  operations 
effective  for  five  years,  unless  revoke^ 
pended  prior  thereto. 
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Sec.    104.    A    stabilization    plan 
company  every  application  for  a  i 
surface  coal  mining  and  it  shall 
available  to  the  public  and  be 
the  same  manner  as  a  permit.  In 
billzation    process    the    prime 
shall  be  the  maintenance  of  the 
ecological   value.  The  application 
elude — 

(a)  a  statement   (1)    of  the  hlgliest 
best  use  to  which  the  land  was  put 
the  commencement  of  surface  coal 
(2)  of  the  use  which  is  proposed  to 
of  the  land  following  stabllizationj; 
the  manner  in  which  mining  operalio 
be  conducted  and  whatever  action  i 
taken  to  prevent  adverse  « 
fects;  and  (4)  that  proper  consideration 
been  given  to  insure  that  the  pi 
sistent  with  local  environmental 
and  current  mining  and  stabilizat 
nologles; 

(b)  provisions  that  allow  the  plan, 
approval    and    after   consultation 
operator,  to  be  subject  to  modiflcatiin 
Administrator  to  avoid  conflicts 
and  Federal  laws,  and  in  accordance 
Act; 

(c)  provisions  to  maintain  and  imbrov 
quality  of  water  in  surface  and  grou  nd 
systems;  by,  wherever  applicable 
Ing  surface  drainages  to  prevent 
tion  of  water  from,  or  inflow  to,  u 
mined   axeaa  or   active   mine   workings 
properly  treating  drainage  from  m^ie 
ings,  spoil  or  waste  accumulations, 
tng  operations  where  needed,  (3) 
sealing  boreholes  and  wells,  to  Instire 
lying  ground  stability,  (4)   conducting 
face  coal  mining  or  dredging  so  as 
mize  slope  failures  and  the  adverse 
hlghwalls   and   spoil   banks,   and 
other     measures     as     may     be 
feasible: 

(d)  provisions  to  return  all  mi^ed 
to  a  condition  that  will  not  be 
public  health  and  safety  and  tha^ 
suitable  for  future  productive  use 
with  surrounding  conditions; 

(e)  provisions  to  (1)  stabilize  mlhed 
and  waste  accumulations  to  prevent 
trol  erosion  and  prevent  attendan ; 
water  pollution;  (2)  screen  the  vie\ r 
ations  and  waste  materials  from 
areas;  and  (3)  preserve  top  soil  anti  use  the 
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best  available  other  soil  material  from  the 
mining  cycle  to  cover  spoil  material; 

(f )  provisions  to  Insure  that  no  part  of  the 
operation  or  waste  accumulations  will  be 
located  outside  of  the  permit  area,  that  all 
environmental  damage  will  be  contained 
within  the  permit  area  and  that  suitable 
restitution  will  be  made  for  damage  to  offslte 
property; 

(g)  an  estimate  of  the  time  schedule  of  the 
completion  of  all  stages  of  stabilization; 

(h)  a  description  of  the  steps  to  be  taken 
to  insure  that  the  stxrface  coal  mining  opera- 
tion complies  with  all  applicable  air  and 
water  laws  and  regulations  and  health  and 
safety  standards; 

(1)  a  statement  of  the  engineering  tech- 
niques and  the  character  and  description  of 
the  equipment,  a  plan  for  the  prevention  of 
harmful  surface  water  drainage  and  of  water 
accumulation  in  the  working  area,  a  plan 
for  backfilling,  soli  stabilization  and  com- 
paction, grading,  resoiling,  and  revegatatlon 
in  order  to  eliminate  water  or  soil  pollution, 
erosion,  or  flooding,  and  a  detailed  estimate 
of  the  cost  per  acre  of  the  stabilization; 

(J)  a  statement  of  the  intended  future 
use  or  uses  of  the  affected  area,  which  may 
include  water  Impoundments,  water-oriented 
real  estate  developments,  recreational  area 
development,  commercial  or  Industrial  site 
development,  sanitary  land  fill,  or  agricul- 
tural development,  including  forage  or  other 
crops,  and  a  complete  description  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  intended  use  wUl  be 
achieved;  and 

(k)  provisions  for  approval  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  any  proposed  stabilization  con- 
tract and  of  the  reclamation  work. 

POSTING    OF    BONDS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  After  a  permit  application 
has  been  approved  for  surface  coal  mining 
but  before  such  a  jjennit  is  issued,  the  ap- 
plicant shall  file  with  the  Administrator  the 
bond  for  performance,  on  a  form  prescribed 
and  furnished  by  the  Administrator,  payable 
to  the  United  States  and  conditioned  that 
the  operator  shall  faithfully  perform  all  the 
requirements  of  this  Act.  The  amount  of 
the  bond  required  for  each  permit  shall  de- 
pend upon  the  stabilization  requirements, 
and  shall  be  determined  by  the  Adminlfitra- 
tor.  The  amount  of  the  bond  shall  be  suf- 
ficient to  assure  the  completion  of  the  stabi- 
lization plan,  even  in  the  event  of  forfeiture 
and  in  no  case  shall  the  bond  be  less  than 
$5,000  or  $600  per  acre  in  the  aggregate, 
whichever  Is  greater.  Liability  under  the 
bond  shall  be  for  the  duration  of  the  coal 
mining  operation  and  for  a  period  of  five 
years  thereafter,  unless  released  sooner  as 
provided  in  this  title.  The  Administrator  may 
release  portions  of  the  bond  in  compliance 
with  this  title  as  stages  of  the  stabilization 
plan  are  successfully  completed,  so  long  as 
the  remaining  balance  of  the  bond  is  suf- 
ficient to  assure  the  completion  of  the  re- 
maining stages  of  the  uncompleted  plan. 
The  bond  shall  be  executed  by  the  operator 
and  a  corporate  surety  licensed  to  do  busi- 
ness In  the  State  where  such  operation  is 
located,  except  that  the  operator  may  elect 
to  deposit  cash,  negotiable  bonds  of  the 
United  States  Government  or  such  State, 
negotiable  certificates  of  deposit  having  a  par 
value  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  amount 
of  the  surety  bond  and  Issued  by  any  bank 
organized  or  transacting  business  in  the 
United  States. 

(b)  Cash  or  securities  so  deposited  shall  be 
deposited  upon  the  same  terms  as  the  terms 
upon  which  surety  bonds  may  be  deposited. 
If  one  or  more  negotiable  certificates  of  de- 
p>oslt  are  dep>osited  with  the  Administrator 
In  lieu  of  the  surety  bond,  he  shall  require 
the  bank  which  Issued  any  certificate  to 
pledge  securities  of  the  aggregate  market 
value  equal  to  the  amount  of  such  certificate 


or  certificates,  which  Is  In  excess  of  the 
amount  insured  by  the  Federal  Depcjsit  In- 
surance Corporation.  Such  securities  shall 
be  security  for  the  repayment  of  such  nego- 
tiable certificate  of  deposit. 

(c)  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  deposit  of 
cash  or  securities,  the  Administrator  shall 
immediately  place  the  deposit  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  who  shall  receive  and 
hold  the  deposit  in  safekeeping  In  the  name 
of  the  United  States,  in  trust  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  deposit  was  made.  The 
operator  making  the  deposit  may  from  time 
to  time  demand  and  receive  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  on  the  written  order 
of  the  Administrator,  the  whole  or  any  por- 
tion of  the  deposit  if  other  acceptable  se- 
curities of  at  least  the  same  value  are  de- 
posited In  lieu  thereof.  The  operator  may  de- 
mand of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
receive  the  interest  and  Income  from  the  se- 
cvultles  as  they  become  due  and  payable. 
When  deposited  securities  mature  or  are 
called,  the  operator  may  request  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  convert  the  secvirl- 
tles  into  other  acceptable  securities  by  the 
operator,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  do  so. 

(d)  In  addition  to  the  bond  or  deposit, 
before  a  permit  Is  issued,  the  applicant  shall 
pay  a  special  stabilization  fee  of  $200  for 
each  acre  of  land  to  be  affected  In  the  sur- 
face coal  mining  operation  which  fee  shall 
be  placed  In  the  Coal  Mine  Lands  Stabiliza- 
tion Fund  established  by  this  title. 

(e)  After  the  permit  application  has  been 
approved,  the  bond  or  dep>08it  filed,  and  the 
fees  paid,  the  Administrator  shall  Issue  a 
permit  to  the  applicant.  Within  ten  days 
after  the  Issuance  the  Administrator  shall 
notify  the  State  and  the  local  official  who 
has  the  duty  of  collecting  real  estate  taxes 
in  the  Icxsal  political  subdivision  in  which 
the  area  of  land  to  be  affected  is  located 
that  a  permit  has  been  issued  and  shall 
describe  the  location  of  the  land. 

STABILIZATION  FUND 

Sec.  106.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  in 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  a  revolving 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  Coal  Mine  Lands 
Stabilization  Fund  (hereinafter  referred  to 
In  this  title  as  the  "fund") . 

(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  fund  Initially  the  sum  of  $100,- 
000,000,  and  such  other  sums  as  may  there- 
after be  appropriated  by  the  Congress. 

(c)  Moneys  in  the  fund  may  be  expended 
by  the  Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for 
the  purposes  Indicated  In  section  107  of  this 
title. 

(d)  Fees  and  penalties  which  have  been 
collected  and  any  bond  or  deposit  which  has 
been  forfeited  under  this  Act  shall  also  be 
deposited  in  the  fund. 

(e)  Moneys  derived  from  the  sale,  ex- 
change, lease,  or  rental  of  stabilized  land 
acquired  by  the  United  States  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  fund. 

(f)  Moneys  derived  from  any  user  charge 
Imposed  upon  stabilized  land  acquired  by  the 
United  States  used  for  recreation  purposes, 
after  evp-'^nriit'ires  fcr  operation,  develop- 
ment, and  maintenance  have  been  deducted, 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  fund. 

ACQUISITION  OF  ABANDONMENT  SURFACE  COAL 
LAND 

Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Chief  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  may  acquire  by  purchase,  dona- 
tion, exchange,  or  otherwise  land,  which  has 
been  affected  by  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions, has  not  been  fully  stabilized  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  and  has  been 
abandoned  or  is  declared  inactive  as  deter- 
mined by  him.  Title  to  all  lands  acquired 
shall  be  taken  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  but  no  deed  shall  be  accepted  or  pur- 
chase price  paid  imtll  the  title  thereof  Is 
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approved  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  The  price  paid  for  land  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  the  fair  market 
value  taking  Into  account  the  unstabilized 
or  partially  stabilized  condition  of  the  land. 
Prior  to  making  any  acquisition  of  land  un- 
der this  section,  the  Chief  of  the  Corps  of 
Engneers  shall  (1)  make  a  complete  and 
thorough  study  with  respect  to  those  tracts 
of  land  which  are  available  for  acquisition 
under  this  section  and  based  upon  those 
flndmgs  he  shall  generally  determine  which 
tracts  present  the  greatest  adverse  effect  to 
the  public  together  with  his  reasons,  and  (2) 
determine  the  cost  of  such  acquisition  and 
stabilization  and  the  benefits  of  the  public 
to  be  gained  therefrom.  Such  findings  shall 
be  In  writing  and  made  available  to  the  pub- 
lic. When  Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
takes  action  to  acquire  an  Interest  In  land 
or  mineral  rights,  and  cannot  reach  an  agree- 
ment with  the  persons  who  hold  such  Inter- 
est or  right  as  to  what  constitutes  Just  com- 
pensation, or  he  cannnot  determine  what 
person  or  persons  hold  title  to  such  Interest 
or  rights,  he  shall  request  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  file  a  condemnation  suit  and  may  take 
such  interest  or  rights  immediately  upon 
payment  by  the  United  States  either  to  such 
person  or  into  the  appropriate  court  such 
amount  as  he  shall  estimate  to  be  the  fair 
value  of  such  interest  or  rights,  except  that 
he  shall  also  pay  to  such  person  any  further 
amount  that  may  be  subsequently  awarded 
by  a  Jury,  with  interest  from  the  date  of  the 
taking. 

(b)  The  Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
shall  prepare  plans  and  specifications  for  the 
stabilization  of  lands  (including  any  waste 
or  refuse  storage  area)  to  be  acquired  under 
this  section.  In  preparing  a  plan  of  stabiliza- 
tion the  Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
shall  utilize,  with  or  without  reimbursement, 
the  specialized  knowledge  or  experience  of 
any  Federal  department  or  agency  which  can 
assist  him  in  the  development  or  implemen- 
tation of  the  stabilization  program  required 
under  this  section. 

(c)  The  Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
shall  stabilize  directly  or  by  contract  the 
lands  (including  any  waste  or  refuse  storage 
area),  according  to  the  prepared  plans,  as 
moneys  become  available  to  the  fund,  except 
that  no  such  moneys  shall  be  committed  for 
the  acquisition  or  stabilization  of  such  lands 
until  the  Chief  of  the  Corps  has  made  such 
plans  public  and  provided  an  opportunity 
for  comment  thereon,  including  an  oppor- 
tunity for  public  hearings. 

(d)  Administration  of  all  lands  stabilized 
under  this  section  shall  be  in  the  Chief  of 
the  Corps  until  disposed  of  by  him  as  set 
forth  in  this  title. 

(e)  The  Chief  may  vise  moneys  from  the 
fund  for  the  engineering,  administrative, 
and  research  costs  necessary  for  stabilization 
of  the  lands. 

(f)  Moneys  in  the  fund  resulting  from 
the  forfeiture  of  surety  bonds,  or  from  other 
securities  deposited  by  an  applicant  and  not 
stabilized  by  him  as  required  by  this  title, 
shall  be  used  by  the  Chief  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  first  for  stabilization  of  the  land 
covered   by   the   forfeited   bond  or   deposit. 

(g)(1)  Where  stabilized  land  Is  deemed 
to  be  suitable  for  commercial.  Industrial, 
residential,  agricultural,  or  recreational  de- 
velopment, the  Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers may.  after  notice,  sell  such  land  by 
public  sale  under  a  system  of  competitive 
bidding,  at  not  less  than  fair  market  value 
and  under  other  such  regulations  as  he  may 
promulgate  to  insure  that  such  lands  are 
put  to  a  proper  use,  as  determined  by  the 
Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  If  any  such 
land  sold  Is  not  put  to  the  use  specified  by 
the  Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  the 
terms  of  the  sales  agreement,  then  all  right. 


title,  and  Interest  in  such  land  shall  revert 
to  the  United  States.  Money  received  from 
such  sale  shall  be  deposited  in  the  fund. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  stabilized 
land  may  be  sold  to  the  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment in  which  It  is  located  at  a  price 
less  than  fair  market  value,  which  in  no  case 
shall  be  less  than  the  cost  to  the  United 
States  of  the  purchase  and  stabilization  of 
the  land,  as  negotiated  by  the  Chief  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  to  be  used  for  a  valid 
public  purpose,  except  that.  If  such  land  will 
be  used  by  the  State  or  local  government 
solely  for  wildlife  or  park  purposes,  such 
land  may  be  sold  to  such  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment for  an  amount  equal  to  the  cost 
to  the  United  States  of  the  purchase  of  such 
land.  If  any  land  sold  to  a  State  or  local 
government  under  this  paragraph  is  not  used 
for  a  valid  public  purpose  as  specified  by  the 
Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  the  terms 
of  the  sales  agreement  then  all  right,  title, 
and  interest  in  such  land  shall  revert  to  the 
United  States.  Money  received  from  such 
sale  shall  be  deposited  in  the  fund. 

(h)  The  Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
may  direct  that  stabilized  land  may  be  im- 
proved for  water-based  or  other  recreational 
purposes,  and  that  a  reasonable  user  charge 
shall  be  Imposed  by  him.  Revenue  derived 
from  such  stabilized  lands  shall  be  iised  first 
to  assure  proper  maintenance  of  such  stabi- 
lized lands,  and  any  remaining  moneys  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  fund, 

(i)  To  the  extent  that  the  Chief  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  stabilized  any  land  aban- 
doned or  declared  inactive  by  reason  of  this 
title,  he  shall  take  appropriate  action  against 
the  operator  who,  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  was  conducting  surface  coal 
mining  operations  on  such  land  to  recover 
the  actual  costs  to  the  United  States  of  such 
stabilization.  Such  operator  shall  be  liable 
for  such  costs  for  a  period  of  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  Fed- 
eral district  court  where  such  land  is  situated 
shall  have  jurisdiction  over  any  such  action. 

RECLAMATION   CONTRACTT 

Sec  108.  The  Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers shall  award  each  proposed  stabilization 
contract  to  the  lowest  qualified  bidder  after 
sealed  bids  are  received,  opened,  and  pub- 
lished at  the  time  and  place  fixed  by  the 
Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  notice 
of  the  time  and  place  at  which  the  bids  will 
be  received,  opened,  and  published,  has  been 
advertised  at  least  once  at  least  ten  days 
before  the  opening  of  the  bids,  in  a  news- 
paper of  general  circulation  In  each  county  in 
which  the  area  of  land  to  be  reclaimed  under 
such  contract  Is  located.  If  no  bids  for  the 
advertised  contract  are  received  at  the  time 
and  place  fixed  for  receiving  them,  the  Chief 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  many  advertise 
again,  but  he  may,  if  he  deems  the  public 
Interest  will  be  best  served  thereby,  enter  into 
a  contract  without  further  advertisement  for 
bids.  The  Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  may 
reject  any  or  all  bids  received  and  may  fix  and 
publish  again  notice  of  the  time  and  place 
at  which  new  bids  for  the  contract  will  be 
received,  opened,  and  published. 

ADDITIONAL   CONTIGUOUS  LAND  BOND 

Sec.  109.  (a)  The  operator  shall,  prior  to 
commencing  mining  on  any  additional  con- 
tiguous land  exceeding  the  estimate  in  the 
application  for  a  permit,  file  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator an  additional  bond  under  the 
same  requirements  as  the  original  bond 
and  an  additional  fee  of  $100  per  acre,  and  all 
additional  information  which  would  have 
been  required  for  the  additional  land  If  the 
land  had  been  Included  in  the  original  ap- 
plication for  permit. 

(b)  If  all  the  requirements  Imposed  on 
the  Issuance  of  the  original  permit  are  met 


by  the  application  for  the  additional  land, 
and  If  the  total  amount  of  the  additional 
acreage  does  not  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
original  permit  acreage,  the  Administrator 
shall  promptly  issue  an  amended  permit.  The 
Administrator  shall,  within  ten  days  after 
issuance,  notify  the  appropriate  State  and 
county  auditor  of  the  amended  permit. 

(c)  If  the  total  amount  of  the  additional 
acreage  exceeds  10  per  centum  of  the  original 
permit  acreage,  the  operator  shall  file  for  a 
separate  and  new  permit  for  the  operation. 

PERMIT    RENEWAL 

Sec  110.  Any  operator  who  holds  a  permit 
issued  under  this  title  to  conduct  under- 
ground coal  mining  operations  and  who 
wishes  to  continue  such  operations  beyond 
the  original  permit  period  shall  apply  to 
renew  his  permit  within  ninety  days  prior 
to  th»  anniversary  date  of  the  permit  Is- 
suance. An  additional  fee  of  $100  and  a  new 
map  which  outlines  the  airea  to  be  affected 
shall  be  filed  with  such  application.  Each 
renewal  application  shall  be  in  a  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator  and  shall  up- 
date the  Information  provided  in  the  original 
permit  application.  The  Administrator  shall 
approve  the  renewal  application  in  accord- 
ance with  procedures  established  by  this  title 
for  approval  of  the  original  application. 

REVOCATION    AND    SUSPENSION 

Sec.  ill.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  re- 
voke or  suspend  any  permit  if,  after  notice 
and  an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing,  he 
determines  that  the  operator  has  violated 
any  provision  of  this  title  or  any  rules  and 
regulations  issued  under  this  title. 

(b)  If  the  Administrator  suspends  or  re- 
vokes the  permit  of  the  operator,  he  shall 
Issue  an  order  requiring  the  operator  to  im- 
mediately cease  coal  mining  operations  at 
that  operation  and,  in  the  case  of  a  revoca- 
tion, shall  declare  as  forfeited  any  perfor- 
mance surety  bonds  for  the  operation.  Where 
a  permit  is  suspended,  the  Administrator 
may,  after  notice  and  public  hearing,  ter- 
minate such  order  if  all  violations  are  abated 
and  the  Administrator  determines  such  ter- 
mination Is  In  the  public  Interest. 

STABILIZATION    OPERATIONS 

Sec  112.  (a)  Every  surface  coal  mining 
operator  shall  stabilize  the  land  affected  by 
his  mining.  Every  surface  coal  mining  oper- 
ator shall.  In  the  prcKess  of  mining — 

( 1 )  remove  the  topsoll  from  the  land  in  a 
separate  layer  and  segregate  the  topsoll  in  a 
separate  pile  so  that  the  soil  is  kept  In  a 
usable  condition  for  sustaining  vegetation; 

(2)  backfill  the  operation  so  that  the 
approximate  original  contour  of  the  area  of 
land  affected  is  stabilized.  There  shall  be  no 
depressions  In  the  contour  to  hold  water 
which  may  producs  slltatlon.  highly  min- 
eralized drainage,  or  acid  drainage.  On  na- 
tural slopes  greater  than  14  degrees  or  If 
the  original  contour  of  the  area  of  land  af- 
fected was  such  that  soil  erosion,  slides,  acid 
drainage,  highly  mineralized  drainage  will 
probably.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Administra- 
tor, occur  before  the  planned  vegetation  will 
grow,  the  operator  shall  backfill  and  grade 
according  to  a  plan  of  terracing  and  drain- 
age that  win  eliminate  the  probable  damage: 

(3)  backfill,  grade,  replace  the  topsoU 
which  has  lieen  segregated  unless  a  layer  of 
soil  which  has  been  uncovered  which  is  bet- 
ter able  to  support  vegetation  has  b^en  ap- 
proved by  the  Administrator  as  a  substitute. 
and  plant  stable  and  diverse  vegetative  cov- 
ering as  approved  by  the  Administrator,  or 
his  regulations  and  rules.  A  quick  growing 
temporary  covering  may  be  used,  but  such 
covering  does  not  release  the  operator  from 
his  obligation  to  provide  a  stable  and  di- 
verse vegetative  covering.  The  process  of 
reclamation  shall  progress  as  the  mining  pro- 
gresses, as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  ex- 
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traction  of  the  coal.  All  backfilling, 
and  resoillng  shall  be  completed 
necessary  equipment  Is  moved  from 
unless  prior  approval  Is  received 
Administrator;  and 

(4)    bury   under   adequate   flU 
material,  roof  coal,  pyritlc  shale, 
rial  determined  by  the  Administrator 
acld-produclng,  toxic,  or  creating  a 
ard  or  serious  thermal  problem.  The 
shall    remove    or    bury    any    metal, 
equipment,  or  other  refuse  result 
the  mining.  The  operator  shall  co 
fill  in  refuse  disposal  areas,  so 
groimd  air  pockets   are  eliminated 
combustible  material  shall  be  placep 
they  will  not  ignite. 

(h)   The  purpose  of  this  section 
store  the  area  of  land  affected  to 
or  an  equally  useful  purpose  as 
mining.  Any   method  of  stabilization 
than  provided  in   this  section  maj 
posed  to  the  Administrator  and  shall 
only  If  he  so  approves.  The 
may  approve  an  alternative  plan  if 
does  not  violate  the  purpose  of  this 

(c)    Throughout  the   mining 
operator  of  an  underground  or 
mining   operation   shall   prevent 
lutlon  by  siltation,  add  drainage 
sive  mineralization  of  surface  or 
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Sec.   113.   No  coal   mining 
throw,  dump,  pile,  or  otherwise 
mlt  the  throwing,  dumping,  piling, 
wlss  placing  of  any  material  of  any 
side  the  area  of  land  which  Is  und^r 
nor  place  any  material  In  such  a 
normal  erosion,  slides  brought  aboi^ 
ural  physical  causes,  or  rain  will 
material  to  go  outside  the  area  of  1 
is  under  permit,  nor  place  such 
a  way  that  normal  erosion,  slides 
about   by   natural   physical   causes 
will  permit  the  material  to  be 
discharged  into  any  waterway.  This 
tion    includes    the    deposit    of 
public  highways  from  trucks 
rial  from  the  operation. 

USE    OF    EXPLOSIVES 

Sec.   114.    (a)    Explosives  may  be 
the  purpose  of  blasting  in 
any   surface  coal   mining  operatioi 
accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
of  the  Interior  Issued  under  this 
sixty   days   af'.er   the   effective   dat^ 
Act.  or  of  a  State  if   those 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  th  ; 
to  be  consistent  with  the  purposes 
Act. 

( b)  No  blasting  shall  be  don 

( 1 )  where  the  course  or  channkl 
surface  or  subsurface  stream  will  b( 
as  a  probable  result  of  the  blast; 

(2)  where  the  banks  of  a  streaia 
ruptured  permitting  water  to  enter 
mining  pit;  or 

(3)  where  vibration  or  concussl(^n 
felt   beyond   the   licensed  area 
written   consent    of   the   property 
owners    (where   such    vibrations   o; 
sions  will  be  felt)  has  been  obtained 

(4)  where  the  stability  of  the 
of   an  operating   underground   mliie 
watercourses  entering  such   a  ml 
adversely  affected  as  a  probable 
blast. 

(c)  Before  an  explosion  Is  about 
off,  sufficient  warning  shall  be 
any   person   approaching   the   area 
given  ample  time  to  retreat  a  safe 
Any  public  highway  or  entrance  to 
tion  shall  be  barricaded  and 
operator  If  the   highway  or 
cated  within  one  thousand  feet  of 
of  the  blasting  site. 


guards 

entrai  ice 
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grading,  (d)    Before  an  explosion  is  to  be  set  off 
before  the  within  one  thousand  feet  of  occupied  bulld- 
the  area  ings  or  dwellings,  any  person  within  the  area 
rom  the  shall  be  notified,  in  a  manner  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  within  twenty- 
toxic  four  hours  prior  to  the  blast.  Th3  Secretary 
>r   mate-  shall  designate  the  time  period  during  which 
to  be  such  blasting  may  be  done.  Any  blasting  shall 
fire  haz-  be  done  between  the  hours  of  sunrise  and 
operator  sunset. 

lumber,  (e)   The  Director  or  the  Commission  may 

ng   from  prohibit    blasting    In    specific    areas    where 

^pact  all  the  safety  cf  the  public  or  private  property 

under-  Is  endangered. 

and  all  identification   op   mining  operations 

SO  th&t  ^_ 

Sec,  115.  (a)  The  operator  shall  conspicu- 
ously maintain  a  sign  at  each  entrance  to 
the  operation  which  clearly  shows  the  name, 
bu.=iness  address,  and  phone  number  of  the 
ojjerator  and  the  permit  number  of  the  op- 
eration. The  sign  shall  be  at  least  three  feet 
In  size  and  shall  be  clearly  visible. 
operator's  progress  report 

Sec.  116.  (a)  Within  ninety  days  after  the 
commencement  of  surface  coal  mining  op- 
erations and  each  ninety  days  thereafter 
unless  notified  or  waived  by  the  Administra- 
tor, the  operator  of  a  surface  coal  mining 
operation  shall  file  a  report  with  the  ad- 
ministrator on  a  form  provided  by  him  that 
accurately  states  the  amount  of  coal  pro- 
duced, the  number  of  employees,  the  days 
worked,  the  number  and  location  of  acres  of 
land  mined,  number  and  location  of  acres 
of  the  land  stabilized,  and  a  description  of 
the  progress  made  toward  the  completion  of 
the  reclamiatlon  plan.  An  annual  report  with 
the  same  type  of  information  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Administrator  not  later  than  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  January  of  each  year 
for  the  previous  year. 

(b)  Progress  maps  contained  information 
specified  by  the  Administrator  may  be  re- 
quired from  the  operator  by  him  upon  thirty 
days'  notice.  All  such  reports  and  maps  shall 
be  available  to  the  public. 

RELEASE    OF    BOND 

Sec.  117.  (a)  Where  the  stabilizing  of  the 
mired  area  has  been  successful,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator,  the  operator 
may  file  a  request,  on  a  form  provided  by 
the  Ad-ni  Istrator.  for  release  of  bond.  The 
request  shall  state — 

( 1 )  the  location  of  the  area  and  number  of 
acres: 

(2)  the  permit  number; 

(3)  the  amount  of  bond;  and 

(4)  the  type  and  date  of  the  reclamation 
activities. 

(b)    An  Irsoection  and  evaluation  of  the 
reclamation  of  the  area  shall  be  made  within 
rlnety   days   after   the   request.    If   the    Ad- 
ministrator finds  that  the  stabilization  meets 
the  requirements  i.f  this  Act,  he  shall,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  send 
will  be      by  registered  mail  to  the  operator  a  release 
the  strip     of  the  bond  or  other  security  covering  the 
area  of  stabilized  land.  He  shall  also  at  the 
will  be      same  time  send  a  copy  of  the  release  to  the 
prior     Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Upon  presentation 
owner   or      of  the  release  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
concus-      rry  b-  t'e  operator  to  whom  it  was  Issued. 
;  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  deliver 

f  strata     to  the  oi)erator  or  his  authorized  agent  the 
or  the     amount  cf  bond  or  other  security  released 
will  be     by  decision  of  the  Administrator, 
of  the  (c)    If   the    Administrator    does    not    ap- 

prove of  the  stabilization  performed  by  the 
to  be  set      operator,  he  shall  notify  the  operator  by  reg- 
1  so  that      Istered   mall   within   ninety  days   after   the 
shall   be      request   Is  filed.  The  notice  shall  state  the 
distance,      reasons  for  unacceptabUlty. 
I  he  opera-  (d)(1)    The  application  for  bond  release 

by  the     shall   contain   a   copy   of   an   advertisement 
Is  lo-      placed  In  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation 
iny  point      In  the  locality  of  the  surface  coal   mining. 
Such  advertisement  shall  contain  a  notifica- 
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tion  of  the  location,  of  the  area  and  num- 
ber of  acres,  the  permit  number,  the  amount 
of  bond,  and  the  type  of  stabilization  and 
the  degree  of  success.  In  addition,  the  ap- 
plicant shall  also  submit  as  part  of  his  re- 
quest copies  of  letters  which  he  has  sent 
to  various  local  governmental  bodies,  plan- 
ning agencies,  and  sewage  and  water  treat- 
ment authorities,  or  companies  In  whose 
watershed  the  mining  will  take  place,  no- 
tifying them  of  his  intention  to  seek  release 
from  bond. 

(2)  Any  person,  or  the  officer  or  head  of 
any  Federal.  State,  or  local  government 
agency  or  authority  shall  have  the  right  to 
file  written  objections  to  the  proposed  re- 
lease from  bond  to  the  Administrator  with- 
in thirty  days  after  the  last  publication  of 
the  above  notice.  If  written  objections  are 
filed,  the  Administrator  shall  then  hold  a 
public  hearing  in  the  locality  of  the  mining 
operation  proposed  for  release  from  bond 
within  sixty  days  of  the  receipt  of  such  ob- 
jections. The  date,  time,  and  location  of 
such  public  hearing  shall  be  advertised  by 
the  Administrator  in  a  newspaper  of  general 
circulation  in  the  locality  for  seven  succes- 
sive days.  At  this  public  hearing,  the  appli- 
cant for  release  from  bond  shall  have  the 
burden  of  establishing  that  his  request  Is  In 
compliance  with  the  applicable  State  and 
Federal  laws. 

(3)  The  Administrator,  or  his  designate, 
shall  make  his  decision  on  the  request  for 
release  from  bond  not  less  than  sixty  days 
after  the  record  of  the  hearing  Is  transcribed. 

(4)  Any  person  who  Is  aggrieved  by  the 
decision  of  the  Administrator,  or  his  desig- 
nate, shall  have  the  right  of  Judicial  review 
as  provided  by  this  Act. 

(5)  No  bond  shall  be  released  except  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  section. 

inspectors 

Sec.  118.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  de- 
termine the  number  of  coal  mining  inspec- 
tors needed  to  implement  this  title,  and 
shall  appoint  them  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  govern- 
ing appointments  In  the  competitive  service. 
Each  inspector  shall  be  paid  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  sub- 
chapter in  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relat- 
ing to  the  classification  and  Oeneral  Sched- 
ule pay  rates.  The  qualification  and  training 
provisions  of  section  505  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  shall 
be  applicable  here. 

(b)  A  coal  mining  inspector  when  making 
any  necessary  survey  and  Inspection  of  coal 
mining  operations  under  this  title  shall,  at 
the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
administer  and  enforce  all  Federal  coal  mine 
health  and  safety  laws,  rules,  and  regtilatlons 
and  shall  perform  such  other  functions  as 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator. 
inspections 

Sec.  119.  (a)  Inspectors  appointed  under 
this  title  shall  visit  each  surface  coal  mine 
operation  subject  to  this  title,  a  minimum 
of  twice  monthly,  and  underground  mining 
operations,  a  minimum  of  four  times  a  year, 
on  an  irregular  basis  and  without  prior  notice 
to  the  operator  or  any  of  his  employees.  The 
Administrator  shall  establish  a  system  of 
continual  rotation  of  inspectors  so  that  an 
Inspector  does  not  visit  the  same  oi>eratlons 
only. 

(b)  Any  Inspector  shall  be  admitted  to 
any  coal  mining  operation  and  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  Inspect  the  operation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  compliance  with  this 
Act.  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, and  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
any  permit.  Each  Inspector,  upon  detection  of 
each  violation,  shall  forthwith  inform  the 
oi)erator  In  writing,  and  shall  report  in  writ- 
ing any  such  violation  to  the  Administrator. 
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The  Administrator  shall  as  soon  as  possible 
notify  the  operator  by  registered  mall  of 
each  violation  and  shall  Include  with  the 
notice  a  list  of  requirements  determined  by 
the  Administrator  to  correct  the  violation. 
Including  the  time  period  within  which  to 
meet  the  requirements.  If  at  the  end  of  the 
period,  the  requirement  has  not  been  met  and 
the  operator  continues  to  fail  to  comply, 
the  Inspector  shall  notify  the  Administrator, 
who  shall  fix  the  time  and  place  for  a 
hearing  to  stispend  or  revoke  the  permit  of 
the  operator  within  thirty  days  of  the  end 
of  the  period.  The  Administrator  shall  send 
notice  of  the  bearing  by  registered  mall  to  the 
operator  at  least  ten  days  before  the  hear- 
ing. 

FORFEmmE  OP   BOND 

Sec.  120.  The  Administrator  shall  notify 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
Of  any  forfeiture  of  performance  surety 
bonds,  and  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  collect  the  forfeiture 
without  delay  and  deposit  It  in  the  fund. 

SUCCEEDING  OPERATORS 

Sec.  121.  If  an  operator  succeeds  another 
at  any  uncompleted  operation,  by  sale,  as- 
signment, lease,  or  otherwise,  the  Admin- 
istrator may  release  the  first  operator  from 
all  liability  under  this  Act  only  if  both 
operators  have  compiled  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act  and  the  successor  operator 
assumes  full  liability  for  stabilization  pro- 
cedures established  therefor. 

INSPECTION,    MONITORING,    AND    ENTRY 

Sec  122.  (a)  For  the  purpose  (1)  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  (II)  of 
determining  whether  any  person  Is  in  viola- 
tion of  any  provision  of  this  title — 

(1)  the  Administrator  may  require  the  op- 
erator of  any  coal  mining  operation  to  (A) 
establish  and  maintain  such  records,  (B) 
make  such  reports,  (C)  install,  use,  and 
maintain  such  monitoring  equipment  or 
methods,  (D)  sample  such  emissions  (In  ac- 
cordance with  such  methods,  at  such  loca- 
tions, at  such  intervals,  and  in  such  manner 
as  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe),  and 
(E)  provide  such  other  Information  as  be 
may  reasonably  require;  and 

(2)  the  Administrator  or  his  authorized 
representative,  upon  presentation  of  his 
credentials — 

(A)  shall  have  a  right  of  entry  to,  upon,  or 
through  any  coal  mining  operation  and  any 
premises  in  which  any  records  required  to  be 
maintained  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section are  located,  and 

(B)  may  at  reasonable  times  have  access 
to  and  copy  any  records.  Inspect  any  moni- 
toring equipment  or  method  required  under 
paragraph    ( 1 ) . 

(b)  Any  records,  reports,  or  information 
obtained  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  public,  except  that  upon  a  show- 
ing satisfactory  to  the  Administrator  by  any 
person  that  records,  reports,  or  information, 
or  particular  part  thereof,  to  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  access  under  this  section  if 
made  public,  would  divulge  methods  or  proc- 
esses entitled  to  protection  as  trade  secrets 
of  such  person,  the  Administrator  shall  con- 
sider such  record,  report,  or  information  or 
particular  portion  thereof  confidential,  ex- 
cept that  such  record,  report,  or  information 
may  be  discloeed  to  other  officers,  employees, 
or  authorized  representatives  of  the  United 
States  concerned  with  carrying  out  this  Act 
or  when  relevant  In  any  proceeding  under 
this  Act, 

CITIZEN    BTTITS 

8x0.  123.  (a)  Any  person  may  commence  a 
civil  action  on  his  own  behalf — 

(1)  against  any  person,  including  (1)  the 
United  States,  and  (li)  any  other  govern- 
mental Inatrumentallty  or  agency  (to  the  ex- 


tent permitted  by  the  eleventh  amendment 
to  the  Constitution),  who  is  alleged  to  be  in 
violation  of  this  title,  or 

(2)  against  the  Administrator  and  the  Chief 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  where  there  Is  al- 
leged a  failure  of  the  Administrator  or  the 
Chief  to  perform  any  act  or  duty  under  this 
title  which  is  not  discretionary  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  the  Chief. 

(b)  The  district  courts  shall  have  Juris- 
diction, without  regard  to  the  amount  in 
controversy  or  the  citizenship  of  the  parties, 
to  enforce  this  title,  or  to  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  the  Chief  to  perform  such  act 
or  duty,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  restrict 
any  right  which  any  person  (or  class  of  per- 
sons) may  have  under  any  statute  or  the 
common  law  to  seek  enforcement  of  this  title 
or  to  seek  any  other  relief.  Including  relief 
against  the  Administrator  or  the  CThlef  or 
any  State  stgency. 

APPEARANCE 

Sec.  124.  The  Administrator  shall  request 
the  Attorney  General  to  appear  and  repre- 
sent him  In  any  civil  action  Instituted  under 
this  Act  to  which  the  Administrator  Is  a 
party.  Unless  the  Attorney  General  notifies 
the  Administrator  that  he  will  appear  In 
such  action,  within  a  reasonable  time  attor- 
neys appointed  by  the  Administrator  shall 
appear  and  represent  him. 

FEDERAL    PROCUREMENT 

Sec.  125.  (a)  No  Federal  agency  may  enter 
into  any  contract  for  the  procurement  of 
goods,  materials,  and  services  with  any  op- 
erator who  Is  convicted  of  any  offense  under 
this  title  to  perform  such  contract  at  any 
coal  mining  operation  at  which  the  violation 
which  gave  rise  to  such  conviction  occurred. 
The  prohibition  in  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  continue  until  the  Administrator  certi- 
fies that  the  condition  giving  rise  to  such  a 
conviction  has  been  corrected. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  establish  pro- 
cedures to  provide  all  Federal  agencies  with 
the  notification  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
subsection  (a). 

(c)  In  order  to  Implement  the  purposes 
and  policy  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall. 
not  more  than  ninety  days  after  enactment 
of  this  Act,  cause  to  be  Issued  an  order  (1) 
requiring  each  Federal  agency  authorized  to 
enter  into  contracts  and  each  Federal  agency 
which  Is  empowered  to  extend  Federal  assist- 
ance by  way  of  grant,  loan,  or  contract  to 
effectuate  the  purpose  and  policy  of  the  Act 
in  such  contracting  or  asslstence  activities, 
and  (2)  setting  forth  procedures,  sanctions, 
penalties,  and  such  other  provisions,  as  the 
President  determines  necessary  to  carry  out 
such  requirement. 

(d)  The  President  may  exempt  any  con- 
tract, loan,  or  grant  from  all  or  part  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section  where  be  deter- 
mines such  exemption  is  necessary  in  the 
paramount  interest  of  the  United  States  and 
he  shall  notify  the  Congress  of  such  exemp- 
tion. 

(e)  The  President  shall  annually  report  to 
the  Congress  on  measures  taken  toward  im- 
plementing the  purpose  and  intent  of  this 
section,  including  but  not  limited  to  the 
progress  and  problems  associated  with  Im- 
plementation of  this  section. 

general  PROVISION  RELATING  TO  AOMINTSTRA- 
TTVE  PROCEEDING;  JUDICIAL  RTVTEW  OF 
REGULATIONS 

Sec.  126.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  obtaining 
information,  or  conducting  investigations  or 
public  bearings  under  this  title,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  issue  subp)enas  for  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  relevant  papers,  books,  and 
documents,  and  he  may  administer  oaths. 
Upon  a  showing  satisfactory  to  the  Admin- 
istrator by  such  owner  or  operator  that  such 


papers,  books,  doctiments,  or  information  or 
particular  part  thereof.  If  made  public,  would 
divulge  trade  secrets  or  secret  processes  of 
such  owner  or  operator,  the  Administrator 
shall  consider  such  record,  report,  or  Infor- 
mation or  particular  portion  thereof  con- 
fidential, except  that  such  paper,  book,  docu- 
ment, or  Information,  may  be  disclosed  to 
other  officers,  employees  or  authorized  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  concerned 
with  carrying  out  this  title,  or  when  relevant 
In  any  proceeding  under  this  title.  Witnesses 
summoned  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States.  In  case  of  contumacy 
or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  served  upon 
any  person,  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  any  district  In  which  such  person 
is  found  or  resides  or  transacts  b\islness, 
upon  application  by  the  United  States  and 
after  notice  to  such  person,  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  issue  an  order  requiring  such  per- 
son to  appear  and  give  testimony  before  the 
Administrator  to  appear  and  produce  papers, 
books,  and  documents  before  the  Adminis- 
trator, or  both,  and  any  failure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof.  A  verbatim 
transcript  shall  be  made  of  all  hearings  held 
pursuant  to  this  title. 

(b)(1)  A  petition  for  review  of  action  of 
the  Administrator  in  promulgating  any  reg- 
ulation under  this  title  may  be  held  only 
In  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Any  such  petition 
shall  be  filed  within  thirty  days  from  the 
date  of  such  promulgation  or  after  such 
date  If  such  petition  is  baised  solely  on 
grounds  arising  after  such  thirtieth  day. 

(2)  Action  of  the  Administrator  with  re- 
spect to  which  review  could  have  been  ob- 
tained under  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  review  in  civil  or  criminal 
proceedings  for  enforcement. 

(c)  In  any  Judicial  proceeding  in  which  re- 
view is  sought  of  a  determination  under  this 
title  required  to  be  made  on  the  record  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  if  any 
party  applies  to  the  court  for  leave  to  adduce 
additional  evidence,  and  shows  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  court  that  such  additional  evi- 
dence is  material  and  that  there  were  rea- 
sonable grounds  for  the  failure  to  adduce 
such  evidence  in  the  proceeding  before  the 
Administrator,  the  court  may  order  such  ad- 
ditional evidence,  and  evidence  in  rebuttal 
thereof)  to  be  taken  before  the  Administra- 
tor, in  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  to  the  court  may  deem 
proper.  The  Administrator  may  modify  his 
findings  as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new  find- 
ings, by  reason  of  the  additional  evidence  so 
taken  and  he  shall  file  such  modified  or  new 
findings,  and  his  recommendation,  if  any,  for 
the  modification  or  setting  aside  of  his  orig- 
inal determination  with  the  return  of  such 
additional  evidence. 

EMPLOYEE  PROTECTION 

Sec.  127.  (a)  No  person  shall  discharge  or 
In  any  other  way  discriminate  against  or 
cause  to  be  discharged  or  discriminated 
against  any  employee  of  a  surface  mine  or 
any  authorized  representative  thereof  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  such  employee  or 
representative  (1)  has  notified  the  Adminis- 
trator or  his  authorized  representative  of 
any  alleged  violation  or  danger,  (2)  has 
filed.  Instituted,  or  caused  to  be  filed  or  in- 
stituted any  proceeding  under  this  Act,  or 
(3)  has  testified  or  Is  about  to  testify  In 
any  proceeding  resulting  from  the  admin- 
istration or  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  Any  such  employee  or  representative 
who  believes  that  he  has  been  discharged  or 
otherwise  discriminated  against  by  any  per- 
son in  violation  of  subsection   (a)   of  this 
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section  may.  within  thirty  days 
violation  occurs,  apply  to  the 
Labor  for  a  review  of  such  alleged 
or  dLscrimlnatlon.  A  copy  of  the 
shall  be  sent  to  such  person  who 
respondent.  Upon  receipt  of  such 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  causii 
vestlgatlon  to  be  made  as  he 
prlate.  Such  Investigation  shall 
opportunity  for  a  public  hearing 
quest  of  any  party  to  enable  the 
present  Information  relating  to 
tlon.  The  parties  shall  be  given 
tlce  of  the  time  and  place  of  the 
least  Sve  days  prior  to  the  bearing 
hearing  shall  be  of  record  and 
Ject  to  section  554  of  title  5  of 
States  Code.  Upon  receiving  the 
such  Investigation,  the  Secretary 
findings  of  fact.  If  he  finds  that 
tlon  did  occur,  he  shall  Issue  a 
corporatlng  an  order  therein 
person    committing   such   vlolatloti 
such  afDrmatlve  action  to  abate  thi  i 
as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  deems  a 
Including,  but  not  limited  to 
or  reinstatement  of  the  employee 
sentatlve  to  his  former  position 
pay.  If  he  finds  that  here  was  no 
latlon.  he  shall  Issue  an  order 
application.  Such  order  shall 
Secretary's  findings  therein.  Any 
by  the  Secretary  under  this 
be  subject  to  judicial  review  In 
with  section  136(b)   of  tbU  title. 
by  any  person  of  subsection  (a) 
tlon  shall  be  subject  to  the 
tlon  130  of  this  title. 

(c)  Whenever  an  order  Is  Issued 
section,  at  the  request  of  the 
sum  equal  to  the  aggregate 
coets  and  expenses  (Including  the 
fees)  as  determined  by  the  Secretarkr 
to   have    been    reasonably    Incurrel 
applicant    for,    or    in    connection 
Institution  and  prosecution  of  such 
Ings,  shall   be   assessed   against 
committing  such  violation. 
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HfJtTNCTTVI 

Sec.  128.  In  addition  to  any  othfcr 
at  law  or  In  equity  under  the  prcj^lslons 
this  title,  the  Attorney  General  of 
States  may,  at  the  request  of  the 
trator,  apply  to  an  appropriate  United 
district    court   for   relief   by 
enforce  compliance  with,  or  restr|iln 
tlons  of,  any  provisions  of  this 
rule,  regulation,  decision,  or  order 
suant  thereto. 


ACTION  FOX  DAMAGES 

Sec.  129.  Any  resident  of  the  United 
who  Is  Injured  in  any  manner  th -ough 
failure  of  any  operator  to  comply 
provisions  of  this  title,  or  of  any 
order,  license,  or  plan  of  reclamat  on 
by  the  Secretary,  may  bring  an 
damages    (Including  attorney   fees 
less  of  the  amount  Involved,  In 
prlate  United  States  district  court 


CrVIL  PENALTT 


coil 


Sec.  130.  The  operator  of  a 
operation  respecting  which  a  violation 
provision  of  this  title  or  regulation 
condition   occurs  shall   be   assessed 
penalty  by  the  Administrator  of 
ceed  $10,000  for  each  violation.  Sudh 
shall  be  applied  In  the  same  manner 
under  the  same  procedure,  as  thos* 
iinder  section  109  of  the  Federal 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  (30  H 


JXrorCIAL  REVIEW 

Sec.  131.  (a)  Any  order  or  decision  Issued 
by  the  Administrator  under  sectloi  is  1 1 1  and 
117  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  lo  judicial 
review  in  the  same  manner,  foil  >wlng  the 
same  procedure,  as  a  decision  of  the  Ad- 
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mlnlstrator  Is  subject  to  Judicial  review  un- 
der section  106  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  (30  U.S.C. 
816).  The  commencement  of  a  proceeding 
under  this  section  shall  not,  unless  specifi- 
cally ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay 
of  the  order  or  decision  of  the  Administrator, 
(b)  All  notices,  orders,  and  decisions  of  the 
Administrator  under  this  title  shall  be  posted 
In  the  same  manner,  under  the  same  proce- 
dure, to  assure  complete  access  to  them  by 
the  workers  In  such  mine,  as  notices,  orders, 
and  decisions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
are  posted  under  section  107  of  such  Act 
I30U.S.C.  817). 

STATE  ENrOBCEMENT 

Sec.  132.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall 
preclude  or  deny  the  right  of  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  to  adopt  and 
enforce  standards  or  regulations  relating  to 
the  conduct  of  surface  and  underground  coal 
mining  operations  and  stabilization,  except 
such  State  or  political  subdivision  may  not 
adopt  or  enforce  any  such  standard  which  Is 
less  stringent  than  the  corresponding  Fed- 
eral standard  or  regulation  then  being  en- 
forced under  this  title  In  such  State  by  the 
Administrator,  and  except  further  that  If  any 
State  regulation  or  standard  Is  more  strin- 
gent than  a  corresponding  Federal  standard 
or  regulation  established  by  or  under  this 
title,  such  State  standard  or  regulation  shall 
not  be  repealed  or  changed  to  conform  to  the 
Federal  standard  or  regulation. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  each  year  on  the  effectiveness  of 
State  legislation  with  respect  to  coal  mining 
operations  subject  to  this  title. 

FALSE  STATEMENTS 

Sec.  133.  Any  person  who  knowingly  makes 
any  false  statement,  representation,  or  cer- 
tification In  any  application,  record,  report, 
plan,  or  other  document  filed  or  required  to 
be  maintained  under  this  Act  or  who  falsi- 
fies, tampers  with,  or  knowingly  renders  In- 
accurate any  monitoring  device  or  method 
required  to  be  maintained  under  this  Act, 
shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  by  Imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  six  months,  or  by 
both. 

STXTDT    OF    MINING    REGULATIONS    OR    CONTROLS 

Sec.  134.  The  Administrator  shall  conduct 
a  full  and  complete  study  and  investigation 
of  regulations  or  controls  that  are  neceseary 
and  appropriate  to  assure  that  all  mining 
activities,  whether  surface  mining  or  below 
surface  mining,  of  all  natural  resources  In 
the  United  States  can  be  carried  on  efficiently 
with  the  least  possible  damage  to  the  en- 
vironment in  the  area  affected  by  such  min- 
ing operations.  He  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress the  results  of  such  study  and  Investi- 
gation, together  with  any  recommendations 
of  the  appropriate  administrative  or  legisla- 
tive actlo.is  that  should  be  taken  based  on 
his  findings,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  but  In  no 
case  later  than  the  end  of  the  eighteen- 
month  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  135.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  six 
months  after  Its  date  of  enactment,  except 
that  the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  begin  immediately  after  enact- 
ment to  prepare  and  carry  out  any  function 
which  will  facilitate  prompt  and  effective 
administration  and  enforcement  of  this  Act 
and  funds  shall  be  made  available  for  this 
purpose. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  136.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
and  purposes  of  this  title  in  addition  to  the 


sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under 
section  106  of  this  title. 

TITLE  n— ASSISTANCE  TO  WORKERS 

AUTHORrrT 

Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  de- 
termine whether  applicants  are  entitled  to 
receive  assistance  under  this  title  and  shall 
pay  or  provide  such  assistance  to  applicants 
who  are  so  entitled. 

Part    A — Readjustment    Allowances 

QUALITTING   REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  210.  (a)  Payment  of  a  readjustment 
allowance  shall  be  made  to  an  adversely 
affected  worker  who  applies  for  such  allow- 
ance for  any  week  of  unemployment  which 
begins  after  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  subsections  (b)  and  (c). 

(b)  Total  or  partial  separation  shall  have 
occurred — 

(l)after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act, 

(2)  before  the  expiration  of  the  two-year 
period  beginning  on  the  day  on  which  an 
Individual  becomes  an  "adversely  affected 
worker"  as  defined  in  section  247(1) . 

(c)  Such  worker  shall  have  had  In  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty-six  weeks  Immediately 
preceding  such  total  or  partial  separation, 
at  least  fifty-two  weeks  of  employment  in  a 
coal  mine  at  wages  of  $15  or  more  a  week,  or 
Lf  data  with  respect  to  weeks  of  employment 
are  not  available,  equivalent  amounts  of  em- 
ployment computed  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

WEEKLY    AMOUNTS 

Sec.  211.  (a)  Subject  to  the  other  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  the  readjustment  allow- 
ance payable  to  an  adversely  affected  worker 
for  a  week  of  unemployment  shall  be  an 
amo-nt  equal  to  90  per  centum  of  his  aver- 
age weekly  wage  or  to  90  per  centum  of  the 
average  weekly  manufacturing  wage,  which- 
ever is  greater. 

(b)  Any  adversely  affected  worker  who  is 
entitled  to  readjustment  allowances  and 
who  Is  undergoing  training  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Including  on-the-job 
training,  shall  receive  for  each  week  In  which 
he  is  undergoing  any  such  training,  a  read- 
justment allowance  In  an  amount  (computed 
for  each  week)  equal  to  the  amount  com- 
puted under  subsection  (a)  or  (If  greater) 
the  amount  of  any  weekly  allowance  for  such 
training  to  which  he  would  be  entitled  under 
any  other  Federal  law  for  the  training  of 
workers.  If  he  applied  for  such  allowance. 
Such  readjustment  allowance  shall  be  paid 
in  lieu  of  any  training  allowance  to  which 
the  worker  would  be  entitled  under  such 
other  Federal  law. 

(c)  The  amount  of  readjustment  allow- 
ance payable  to  an  adversely  affected  worker 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  for  any  week 
shall  be  reduced  by  any  amount  of  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  which  he  has  received  with 
respect  to  such  work. 

(d)  If  unemployment  Insurance,  or  a 
training  allowance  under  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962  or  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act,  Is  paid  to  an  ad- 
versely affected  worker  for  any  week  of  un- 
employment with  respect  to  which  he  would 
be  entitled  (determined  without  regard  to 
subsection  (c)  or  (e)  or  to  any  disqualifica- 
tion under  section  221)  to  a  readjustment  al- 
lowance if  he  applied  for  such  allowance, 
each  such  week  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
total  number  of  weeks  of  readjustment  allow- 
ance otherwise  payable  to  him  under  section 
212(a)  when  he  applies  for  a  readjustment 
allowance  and  is  determined  to  be  entitled  to 
such  allowance.  If  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance or  the  training  allowance  paid  to  such 
worker  for  any  week  of  unemployment  is 
less  than  the  amount  of  the  readjustment 
allowance  to  which  he  would  be  entitled  If 
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he  applied  for  such  allowance,  he  shall  re- 
ceive, when  he  applies  for  a  readjustment 
allowance  and  Is  determined  to  l>e  entitled 
to  such  allowance,  a  readjustment  allow- 
ance for  such  week  equal  to  such  difference. 

(e)  Whenever,  with  respect  to  any  week 
of  unemployment,  the  total  amount  payable 
to  an  adversely  affected  worker  as  remunera- 
tion for  services  performed  during  such  week, 
as  unemployment  insurance,  as  a  training 
allowance  referred  to  In  subsection  (a) ,  and 
as  a  readjustment  allowance  would  exceed 
85  per  centum  of  his  average  weekly  wage,  his 
readjustment  allowance  for  such  week  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  such  excess. 

(f)  The  amount  of  any  weekly  payment 
to  be  made  under  this  section  which  Is  not 
a  whole  dollar  amount  shall  be  rounded 
upward  to  the  next  higher  whole  dollar 
amount. 

(g)(1)  If  unemployment  Insurance  is 
paid  under  a  State  law  to  an  adversely  af- 
fected worker  for  a  week  for  which — 

(A)  he  receives  a  readjustment  allowance, 

or 

(B)  he  makes  application  for  a  readjust- 
ment allowance  and  would  be  entitled  (de- 
termined without  regard  to  subsection  (c) 
or  (e) )  to  receive  such  allowance, 

the  State  agency  making  such  payment  shall, 
unless  It  has  been  reimbursed  for  such  pay- 
ment under  other  Federal  law,  be  reimbursed 
from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
246,  to  the  extent  such  payment  does  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  the  readjustment  al- 
lowance which  such  worker  would  have  re- 
ceived, or  would  have  been  entitled  to  re- 
ceive, as  the  case  may  be,  if  he  had  not  re- 
ceived the  State  payment.  The  amount  of 
such  reimbursement  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  the  basis  of  reports 
furnished  to  him  by  the  State  agency. 

(2)  In  any  case  in  which  a  State  agency 
Is  reimbursed  under  paragraph  (1)  for  pay- 
ments of  unemployment  Insurance  made  to 
an  adversely  affected  worker,  such  payments, 
and  the  period  of  unemployment  of  such 
worker  for  which  such  payments  were  made, 
may  be  disregarded  under  the  State  law  (and 
for  purposes  of  applying  section  3303  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)  In  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  an  employer  is  en- 
titled to  a  reduced  rate  of  contributions  per- 
mitted by  the  State  law. 

TIME   LIMITATIONS    ON    READJUSTMENT 
ALLOWANCES 

Sec.  212.  (a)  Payment  of  readjustment  al- 
lowances shall  not  be  made  to  an  adversely 
affected  worker  for  more  than  one  hundred 
and  four  weeks,  except  that,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor — 

(1)  such  payments  may  be  made  for  not 
more  than  twenty-six  additional  weeks  to  an 
adversely  affected  worker  to  assist  him  to 
complete  training  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  or 

(2)  such  payments  shall  be  made  for  not 
more  than  thh-teen  additional  weeks  to  an 
adversely  affected  worker  who  had  reached 
his  sixtieth  birthday  on  or  before  the  date 
of  total  or  partial  separation. 

(b)  Except  for  a  payment  made  for  an  ad- 
ditional week  specified  in  subsection  (a),  a 
readjustment  allowance  shall  not  be  paid  for 
a  week  of  unemployment  beginning  more 
than  three  years  after  the  beginning  of  the 
appropriate  week.  A  readjustment  allowance 
shall  not  be  paid  for  any  additional  week 
specified  in  subsection  (a)  If  such  week  be- 
gins more  than  four  years  after  the  beginning 
of  the  appropriate  week.  The  appropriate 
week  for  a  totally  separated  worker  is  the 
week  of  his  most  recent  separation.  The  ap- 
propriate week  for  a  partially  separated 
worker  is  the  week  in  respect  of  which  he 
first  receives  a  readjustment  allowance  fol- 
lowing his  most  recent  partial  separation. 


APPLICATION   or  STATE   LAWS 

Sec.  213.  Except  where  Inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title  and  subject  to 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
may  prescribe,  the  availability  and  disquali- 
fication provisions  of  the  State  law — 

(1)  xmder  which  an  adversely  affected 
worker  is  entitled  to  unemployment  insur- 
ance (whether  or  not  he  has  filed  a  claim 
for  such  Insurance),  or 

(2)  If  he  Is  not  so  entitled  to  unemploy- 
ment Insurance,  of  the  State  In  which  he 
was  totally  or  partially  separated, 

shall  apply  to  any  such  worker  who  files 
a  claim  for  readjustment  allowances.  The 
State  law  so  determined  with  respect  to  a 
separation  of  a  worker  shall  remain  applica- 
ble, for  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
with  respect  to  such  separation  until  such 
worker  becomes  entitled  to  unemployment 
Insurance  under  another  State  law  (whether 
or  not  he  has  filed  a  claim  for  such  In- 
surance) . 

PART  B ^TRAINING 

IN  GENERAL 

Sec.  220.  (a)  To  assure  that  the  readjust- 
ment of  adversely  affected  workers  shall  oc- 
cur as  quickly  and  effectively  as  possible, 
with  minimum  reliance  upon  readjustment 
allowances  under  this  title,  every  effort  shall 
be  made  to  prepare  each  such  worker  for 
full  employment  In  accordance  with  his  ca- 
pabilities and  prospective  employment  op- 
portunities. To  this  end,  and  subject  to  this 
title,  adversely  affected  workers  shall  be  af- 
forded, where  appropriate,  the  testing,  coun- 
seling, toalnlng,  and  placement  services  pro- 
vided for  under  any  Federal  law.  Such  work- 
ers shall  also  be  afforded  supplemental  as- 
sistance necessary  to  defray  transportation 
and  subsistence  expenses  for  separate  main- 
tenance when  such  training  Is  provided  In 
facilities  which  are  not  within  commuting 
distance  of  their  regular  place  of  residence. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  In  defraying  such 
subsistence  expenses  shall  not  afford  any  In- 
dividual an  allowance  exceeding  $10  a  day; 
nor  shall  the  Secretary  authorize  any  trans- 
portation expense  exceeding  the  rate  of  10 
cents  per  mile. 

(b)  To  the  extent  practicable,  before  ad- 
versely affected  workers  Me  referred  to  train- 
ing, the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  consult 
with  such  workers'  firm  and  their  certified  or 
recognized  union  or  other  duly  authorized 
representative  and  develop  a  worker  retrain- 
ing plan  which  provides  for  training  such 
workers  to  meet  the  manpower  needs  of  such 
firm  In  order  to  preserve  or  restore  the  em- 
ployment relationship  between  the  workers 
and  the  firm. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  authorized 
to  transfer  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  title  to  other  appropriation  accounts  to 
be  used  to  defray  the  costs  of  providing 
testing,  counseling,  training,  and  placement 
services  under  other  Federal  laws,  as  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (a) . 

Part  C — ^Relocation  Allowances 

RELOCATION  allowances  AFFORDED 

Sec.  230.  Any  adversely  affected  worker 
who  is  the  head  of  a  family  as  defined  In 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  who  has  been  totally  separated 
may  file  an  application  for  a  relocation  al- 
lowance, subject  to  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  this  part. 

QUALIFTING    REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  231.  (a)  A  relocation  allowance  may  be 
granted  only  to  assist  an  adversely  affected 
worker  in  relocating  within  the  United 
States  and  only  If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  de- 
termines that  such  worker  cannot  reasonably 
be  expected  to  secure  suitable  employment 
In  the  commuting  area  In  which  he  resides 
and  that  such  worker — 


(1)  has  obtained  suitable  employment  af- 
fording a  reasonable  expectation  of  long- 
term  duration  In  the  area  In  which  he  wishes 
to  relocate,  or 

(2)  has  obtained  a  bona  fide  officer  of  such 
employment. 

(b)  A  relocation  allowance  shall  not  be 
granted  to  such  worker  unless — 

(1)  for  the  week  In  which  the  application 
for  such  allowance  Is  filed,  he  Is  entitled  (de- 
termined without  regard  to  section  211  (c) 
and  (e)),  to  a  readjustment  allowance  or 
would  be  so  entitled  (determined  without 
regard  to  whether  he  filed  application  there- 
for) but  for  the  fact  that  he  has  obUlned 
the  employment  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
(1).  and 

(2)  such  relocation  occurs  within  a  rea- 
sonable period  after  the  filing  of  such  ap- 
plication or  (in  the  case  of  a  worker  who  has 
been  referred  to  training  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor)  within  a  reasonable  period  after  the 
conclusion  of  such  training. 

RXLOCATION     ALLOWANCE    DEFINED 

Sec.  232.  For  purposes  of  this  subchapter, 
the  term,  "relocation  allowance"  means — 

(1)  the  reasonable  and  necessary  expenses, 
as  specified  in  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  incurred  In  transporting 
a  worker  and  his  family  and  their  household 
effects,  and 

(2)  a  lump  sum  equivalent  to  three  and 
one-half  times  the  average  weekly  manufac- 
turing wage. 

Part  D — General  Provisions 
agreements  with  states 
Sec.  240.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  au- 
thorized on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to 
enter  Into  an  agreement  with  any  State,  or 
with  any  State  agency.  Under  such  an  agree- 
ment, the  State  agency  (1)  as  agent  of  the 
United  States,  will  receive  applications  for, 
and  will  provide,  assistance  on  the  basis  pro- 
vided in  this  title,  (2)  where  appropriate,  will 
afford  adversely  affected  workers  who  apply 
for  assistance  under  this  title  testing,  coun- 
selling, referral  to  training,  and  placement 
services,  and  (3)  will  otherwise  cooperate 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  with  other 
State  and  Federal  agencies  In  providing  as- 
sistance under  this  title. 

(b)  Each  agreement  under  this  part  shall 
provide  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which 
the  agreement  may  be  amended,  suspended, 
or  terminated. 

(c)  Each  agreement  under  this  part  shall 
provide  that  unemployment  Insurance  other- 
wise payable  to  any  adversely  affected  worker 
will  not  be  denied  or  reduced  for  any  week 
by  reason  of  any  right  to  allowances  under 
this  title. 

PAYMENTS   TO  STATES 

Sec.  241.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
from  time  to  time  certify  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  payment  to  each  State 
which  has  entered  Into  an  agreement  under 
section  240(1)  the  sums  necessary  to  enable 
such  State  as  agent  of  the  United  States  to 
make  payments  of  allowances  provided  for 
by  this  title,  and  (2)  the  sums  reimbursable 
to  a  State  pursuant  to  section  211(g).  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  prior  to  audit  or 
settlement  by  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
shall  make  pajrment  to  the  State  In  accord- 
ance with  such  certification,  from  the  funds 
for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter. Sums  reimbursable  to  a  State  pursuant 
to  section  211(g)  shall  be  credited  to  the 
account  of  such  State  In  the  Unemployment 
Trust  Fund  and  shall  be  used  only  for  the 
payment  of  cash  benefits  to  Individuals  with 
respect  to  their  unemployment,  exclusive  of 
expenses  of  administration. 

(b)  All  money  paid  a  State  under  this 
section  shall  be  used  solely  for  the  purposes 
for  which  It  is  paid;  and  any  money  so  paid 
which  is  not  used  for  such  purposes  shall 
be  returned,  at  the  time  specified   In  the 
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agreement  under  this  part,  to  the 
and  credited  to  current  applicable 
atlons,  funds,  or  accounts  from  wl  i 
ments  to  States  under  this  sectloi 
made. 

(c)    Any  agreement  under  this 
require  any  officer  or  employee  of 
certifying    payments    or    dlsburslilg 
under  the  agreement,  or  otherwlsr 
pating  In  the  performance  of  the 
to  give  a  surety  bond  to  the  United 
such  amount  as  the  Secretary  of  " 
deem  necessary,  and  may  provide  foi 
ment  of  the  cost  of  such  bond  from 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
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LIABILrriES    OF    CERTIFYING    AI^D 
DISBUBSINC    OmCEBS 

Sec.  242.  (a)  No  person  deslgnat<d  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  or  designated  pu  rsuant  to 
an  agreement  under  this  part,  as  1 1  certify- 
ing officer,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  gross 
negligence  or  Intent  to  defraud  the  United 
States,  be  liable  with  respect  to  the  pa3m:ient 
of  any  allowance  certified  by  htm  upder  this 
title. 

(b)    No    disbursing    officer    shall 
absence  of  gross  negligence  or  Intefit 
fraud  the  United  States,  be  liable 
spect  to  any  payment  by  him  under 
If  It  was  based  upon  a  voucher 
certifying  officer  designated  as  pr(^vlded 
subsection  (a). 

BECOVER7    OF    OVEBPAYMENTi 

Sec.  243.  (a)  If  a  State  agenc  r  or  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  or  a  court  of  ci  impetent 
Jurisdiction  finds  that  any  person — 

(1)  has  made,  or  has  caused  to 
by  another,  a  false  statement  or 
tlon  of  a  material  fact  knowing  It  tc 
or  has  knowingly  failed  or  caused  another 
fall  to  disclose  a  material  fact;  and 

(2)  as  a  result  of  such  action  has 
any  payment  of  allowances  under 
to  which  he  was  not  entitled. 


slg  ned 


tie 


sucti 
finding 


such  person  shall   be  liable  to  re^ay 
amount  to  the  State  agency  or 
tary  of  Labor,  as  the  case  may  be 
may   recover  such  amounts   by 
from  any  allowance  payable  to 
under    this   title.    Any    such 
State  agency  or  the  Secretary  of  LAbor 
be   made   only  after   an   opportunlf;y 
fair  hearing. 

(b)   Any  amount  repaid  to  a 
tinder  this  section  shall  be  deposited 
fund  from  which  payment  was 
amount   repaid   to   the   Secretary 
under  this  section  shall  be  return^ 
Treasury  and  credited  to  the  curreit 
cable  appropriation,  fund,  or  account 
which  payment  was  made. 
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Sec.  244.  Except  as  may  be  provid<  d  In  reg- 
\ilatlons  prescribed  by  the  Secr  stary  of 
Labor  to  carry  out  his  functions  u:ider  this 
title,  determinations  under  thla  tl  le  as  to 
the  entitlement  of  individuals  for  ad  ustment 
assistance  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
all  purposes  and  not  subject  to 
any  court  or  any  other  officer.  To 
mum  extent  practicable  and  consistent 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  such  retaliations 
shall  provide  that  such  determinations  by  a 
State  agency  will  be  subject  to  revl(  iw  In  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
determinations  under  the  State  law 

AITTHOBIZATION    OF    AFFSOPRIAT^NS 

Sec.  246.  There  are  hereby  authsrlzed  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  frosi  time  to 
time  to  carry  out  his  functions  ujider  this 
title  In  connection  with  furnlshlni;  adjust- 
ment assistance  to  workers,  which  sums  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  tq  remain 
available  until  expended. 

DKF1N1T10K8 

Sec.  246.  For  purposes  of  this  tltl 

(1)  The  term  "adversely  alTecte<i  worker" 

means    an    Individual    who    the    Becretary 
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determines,  by  reason  of  the  requirements 
of  title  I,  has  been  totally  or  partially  sep- 
arated from  employment  In  a  surface  or 
underground  coal  mining  operation. 

(2)  The  term  "average  weekly  manufac- 
turing wage"  means  the  national  gross  aver- 
age weekly  earnings  of  production  workers 
In  manufacturing  industries  for  the  latest 
calendar  year  (as  officially  published  annually 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Labor)  most  recently  pub- 
lished before  the  period  for  which  the  assist- 
ance under  this  title  Is  furnished. 

(3)  The  term  "average  weekly  wage"  means 
one-half  of  the  total  wages  paid  to  an  Indi- 
vidual in  the  high  quarter.  For  purposes  of 
this  computation,  the  high  quarter  shall  be 
that  quarter  In  which  the  Individual's  total 
wages  were  highest  among  the  first  four 
of  the  last  five  completed  calendar  quarters 
Immediately  before  the  quarter  In  which 
occurs  the  week  with  respect  to  which  the 
computation  Is  made.  Such  week  shall  be 
the  week  In  which  total  separation  occurred, 
or.  In  cases  where  partial  separation  Is 
claimed,  an  appropriate  week,  as  defined  In 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

(4)  The  term  "average  weekly  hours" 
means  the  average  hours  worked  by  the  Indi- 
vidual (excluding  overtime)  In  the  employ- 
ment from  which  he  has  been  or  claims  to 
have  been  separated  In  the  fifty-two  weeks 

(excluding  weeks  during  which  the  Indi- 
vidual was  sick  or  on  vacation)  preceding 
the  week  specified  in  the  last  sentence  of 
paragraph  (3). 

(5)  The  term  "partial  separation"  means, 
with  respect  to  an  Individual  who  has  not 
been  totally  separated,  that  he  has  had  bts 
hours  of  work  reduced  to  60  per  centum  or 
less  of  his  average  weekly  hours  In  employ- 
ment and  his  wages  reduced  to  75  per  centum 
or  less  of  his  average  weekly  wage  In  such 
employment. 

(6)  The  term  "remuneration"  means  wages 
and  net  earnings  derived  from  services  per- 
formed as  a  self-employed  individual. 

(7)  The  term  "State  agency"  means  the 
agency  of  the  State  which  administers  the 
State  law. 

(8)  The  term  "State  law"  means  the  un- 
employment Insurance  law  of  the  State  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  sec- 
tion 3304  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

(9)  The  term  "total  separation"  means  the 
layoff  or  severance  of  an  Individual  from  em- 
pl03rment. 

(10)  The  term  "unemployment  Insurance" 
means  the  unemployment  Insurance  payable 
to  an  Individual  under  any  State  law  or  Fed- 
eral unemployment  Insurance  law.  Including 
title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  BaU- 
road  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  and  the 
Temporary  Extended  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1961. 

(11)  The  term  "week"  means  a  week  or  de- 
fined In  the  applicable  State  law. 

(12)  The  term  "week  of  unemployment" 
means  with  respect  to  an  Individual  any  week 
for  which  his  remuneration  for  services  per- 
formed during  such  week  Is  less  than  75  per 
centum  of  his  average  weekly  wage  and  In 
which,  because  of  lack  of  work — 

(A)  if  he  has  been  totally  separated,  he 
worked  less  than  the  full-time  week  (exclud- 
ing overtime)  In  his  current  occupation,  or 

(B)  If  he  has  been  partially  separated,  he 
worked  80  per  centum  or  less  of  his  average 
weekly  hours. 

Envikonmental  Protection  and  Enhance- 
ment Act  of  1973  (To  Abolish  Strip 
MiNiNO   OF   Coal   in   the   United   States) 

HJl.  1000,  H.R.  2251,  H.R.  2677. 
Oonsponsor  by  States.  February  2,  1973 
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Rep.  Oeorge  E.  Brown,  Jr.  (D) . 
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Rep.  Ralph  H.  Metcalfe  (D) . 
Rep.  Sidney  R.  Tates  (D) . 

INDIANA 

Rep.  John  Brademas  (D) . 
Rep.  J.  Edward  Roush  (D) . 

MAINE 

Rep.  Peter  N.  Kyros  (D) . 

MARYLAND 

Rep.  Clarence  D.  Long  (D) . 
Rep.  Parren  J.  Mitchell  (D) . 
Rep.  Paul  S.  Sarbanes  (D) . 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Rep.  James  A.  Burke  (D) . 
Rep.  Silvio  O.  Conte  (R) . 
Rep.  Harold  D.  Donohue  (D) 
Rep.  Robert  P.  Drlnan  (D) . 
Rep.  Michael  Harrington  (D) . 
Rep.  Margaret  M.  Heckler  (R) . 
Rep.  John  Moakley  (D) . 
Rep.  Gerry  E.  Studds  (D) . 

MICHIGAN 

Rep  William  D.  Ford  (D) . 
Rep.  Luclen  N.  Nedzl  (D) . 
Rep.  Don  W.  Rlegle,  Jr.  (D) . 

MINNESTOA 

Rep.  Donald  M.  Fraser  (D) . 
Rep.  Joseph  E.  Karth  (D) . 

NEW    JERSET 

Rep.  Henry  Helstoskl  (D) . 

Rep.  Charles  W.  Sandman,  Jr.  (R) . 

NEW   YORK 

Rep.  Bella  S.  Abzug  (D) . 
Rep.  Joseph  P.  Addabbo  (D) . 
Rep.  Herman  BadUlo  (D) . 
Rep.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham  (D). 
Rep.  Shirley  Chlsholm  (D) . 
Rep.  Edward  I.  Koch  (D) . 
Rep.  Norman  F.  Lent  (R) . 
Rep.  Peter  A.  Peyser  (R) 
Rep.  Otis  G.  Pike  (D). 
Rep.  Bertram  L.  Podell  (D) . 
Rep.  Charles  B.  Rangel  (D). 
Rep.  Ogden  R.  Reld  (D) . 
Rep.  Angelo  D.  Roncallo  (R) . 
Rep.  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  (D) . 
Rep.  Lester  L.  Wolff  ( D) . 

north    CAROLINA 

Rep.  Richardson  Preyer  (D) . 

OHIO 


Rep.  Thomas  L.  Ashley  (D) . 
Rep.  Charles  A.  Mosher  (R) . 
Rep.  John  F.  Selberllng  (D) . 
Rep.  Louis  Stokes  (D) . 
Rep   Charles  A.  Vanlk  (D). 
Rep.  Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr. 


(D). 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Rep.  William  A.  Barrett  (D) . 
Rep.  Edward  G.  Blester.  Jr.  (R) . 
Rep.  Joshua  EUberg  (D). 
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Rep.  William  J.  Green  (D) . 
Rep.  William  S.  Moorhead  (D) . 
Rep.  Robert  N.  C.  Nix  (D) . 
Rep.  Lawrence  O.  Williams  (R) . 

80T7TH    CAROLINA 

Rep.  James  R.  Mann  (D) . 

TENNESSEE 

Rep.  Richard  H.  Fulton  (D) . 

TEXAS 

Rep.  Bob  Eckhardt  (D) . 
Rep.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez  (D) . 

WEST   VIRGINIA 

Rep.  Ken  Hechler  (D) . 

WISCONSIN 

Rep.  Les  Aspln  (D). 
Rep.  David  R.  Obey  (D) . 
Rep.  Henry  S.  Reuss  (D) . 


HOUSEHOLD  TRASH  RECYCLING 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  announced  recently  that  a  house- 
hold trash  recycling  progrcim  would  be 
Instituted  in  the  St.  Louis  metropolitan 
area.  One  of  the  major  participants  in 
the  program  is  the  Granite  City  Steel 
Co.,  Granite  City,  HI. 

Under  the  program.  Granite  City  Steel 
will  purch£ise  scrap  metal  and  cans  which 
will  be  charged  into  the  company's  two 
blast  furnaces  and  made  into  new  steel. 
This  process  represents  the  first  on-going 
program  of  using  cans  in  the  blast  furn- 
aces. 

Because  of  the  widespread  interest  in 
the  potential  environmental  benefits  of 
recycling  I  include  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  article  in  the  March  12  edi- 
tion of  the  Granite  City  Press  Record 
concerning  this  program : 

HovsEHOLD  Trash  Recycling  Program 
(By  Gary  Schneider) 

Granite  City  Steel  Co.  has  agreed  to  be- 
come one  of  the  major  participants  In  a 
program  for  the  recycling  of  household  trash 
from  the  St.  Louis  metropolitan  area,  H.  M. 
"Pete"  Love,  president  of  Granite  City  Steel 
Co.,  announced  at  a  press  conference  In  St. 
Louis  Thursday. 

Under  the  program,  the  steel  company 
win  purchase  scrap  steel  and  cans  from  the 
St.  Louis  municipal  Incinerator  and  wUl 
use  them  to  replace  a  portion  of  the  Iron 
ore  normally  charged  In  the  two  blast  fur- 
naces. 

Although  scrap  cans  have  been  used  be- 
fore In  the  basic  oxygen  furnace,  the  pro- 
gram will  mark  the  first  "on-going  program 
of  using  cans  In  the  blast  furnaces,"  Love 
said.  "This  will  not  only  save  land  on  which 
the  cans  would  have  to  be  burled,  but  wUl 
conserve  Iron  ore,  a  natural  resource,"  he 
added. 

The  Granite  City  Steel  participation  Is  only 
one  step  In  the  household  trash  recycling 
project  announced  Thursday.  Union  Electric 
Co.  In  St.  Louis  Is  the  other  major  commer- 
cial participant. 

After  the  ferrous  metals  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  trash.  Union  Electric  will 
take  remaining  shredded  trash  and  will  bum 
10  to  20  tons  per  day  In  power  plant  boilers 
to  produce  electricity.  The  program  to  "con- 
vert our  trash  to  kilowatts"  has  been  op- 
erated at  Union  Electric  on  an  experimental 
basis  since  April  1972. 

Expansion  of  the  experiment  Into  a  full- 
fledged  pilot  program  was  made  possible  by 


$520,000  In  grants  announced  yesterday 
which  will  add  two  new  pieces  of  equipment 
to  the  process,  making  both  the  burnable 
trash  and  the  ferrous  metals  easier  to  recycle 
for  both  participating  commercial  compa- 
nies. 

The  two  new  pieces  of  equipment  are  an 
air  classifier  which  will  remove  the  larger 
nonbumable  pieces  from  the  trash  and  oth- 
er a  shredder  will  further  process  magneti- 
cally separated  steel  cans  to  meet  the  size, 
density  and  cleanliness  reqvilrements  for  re- 
meltlng  In  the  Granite  City  Co.  blast  furn- 
aces. 

Both  will  be  placed  m  operation  at  St. 
Louis'  municipal  Incinerator  where  the  trash 
Is  collected,  sorted,  the  metal  Is  shredded  for 
recycling. 

The  trash  Is  hauled  by  truck  18  miles  to 
the  Union  Electric  plant  and  the  cars  will 
be  brought  to  Granite  City,  either  by  truck 
or  by  rail,  whichever  plan  is  found  to  be  the 
most  economically  feasible. 

Under  the  pilot  program,  200  to  300  tons 
per  day  of  scrap  metal  and  cans  will  be  fed 
Into  the  blast  furnaces  by  Granite  City  Steel 
Co.  "We  can  take  more  than  the  tons  being 
provided  In  the  first  phase  If  It  Is  economi- 
cal," Love  said. 

"If  you  could  give  us  100%  of  all  cans  In 
the  St.  Loxils  metropolitan  area,  we  could 
handle  them,"  he  added. 

Love  told  the  Press-Record  that  the  com- 
pany expects  to  make  less  profit  on  steel 
produced  using  the  cans  than  using  iron  ore 
but  It  has  not  been  determined  how  much 
less.  He  said  the  cans  are  called  "contami- 
nated scrap"  because  they  contain  tin,  mer- 
cury and  other  metals  which  reduce  the  re- 
fractory life  of  the  company's  blast  furnaces. 

"At  present  our  blast  furnaces  have  a  life 
of  about  four  years,  then  they  cost  *10  mil- 
lion to  $12  million  each  to  rellne,"  Love  In- 
dicated. The  big  question  Is  how  much  will 
the  use  of  cans  Instead  of  Iron  ore  reduce 
the  life  of  the  furnaces,  he  said. 

"As  cans  go  more  to  tin  free,  this  will  open 
up  the  outer  limits  of  what  we  can  do,  but 
either  way,  we  will  turn  these  cans  Into  the 
finest  pieces  of  "nffany  Steel  that  we  make. 

"We  think  we  are  going  to  put  out  more 
money  than  we  make  from  the  cans  to  help 
the  environment.  Another  reason  we  are  In- 
volved is  the  'ban  the  can'  legislation  now 
being  considered  by  many  states.  We  feel  we 
have  a  better  way,"  Love  stated. 

Participants  in  Thursday's  news  confer- 
ence, besides  Love,  were  Victor  Zlegler  of 
Region  Vn  of  the  Federal  Environmental 
Protection  Agency:  Richard  E.  Paret,  assist- 
ant vice-president  of  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute;  G.  Wayne  Sutterfleld,  City  of 
St.  Louis  refuse  commisisoner,  and  J.  F. 
McLaughlin,  vice-president — power  opera- 
tions for  Union  Electric  Co. 

The  grants  for  the  new  equipment  are  pro- 
vided by  the  EPA,  $347,000:  the  City  of  St. 
Louis,  $148,000,  and  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  $25,000.  St.  Louis  has  agreed 
to  repay  a  portion  of  the  EPA  and  AISI  funds 
with  revenues  generated  by  the  sale  of  the 
reclaimed  steel  cans. 

Of  the  funds  provided  for  the  initial  phases 
of  the  program,  the  EPA  supplied  $1,800,000, 
the  city  provided  $450,000  and  Union  Electric 
Co.  spent  $550,000  on  equipment. 

Although  Mayor  A.  J.  Cervantes  of  St.  Louis 
was  unable  to  attend,  a  statement  by  him 
was  presented  to  those  participating  In  the 
program.  The  statement  follows. 

"This  latest  action  by  government  and 
business  working  together  has  Importance 
not  only  to  the  people  of  St.  Louis,  but  to 
Americans  everywhere  and  to  people  beyond 
our  borders." 

"Perhaps  as  significant  as  the  pioneering 
approaches  is  the  fact  that  the  solutions  we 
are  creating  come  from  the  common  concerns 
and  efforts  of  both  the  public  and  the  private 
sectors  of  our  society.  The  City  of  St.  Louis 
is  pleased  that  these  endeavors  are  making  an 


Important  contribution  In  creating  a  better 
environment  and  in  conserving  scarce  re- 
sources. 

"We  are  anxious  to  share  what  we  are  doing 
and  learning — Just  as  we  are  equally  desirous 
of  benefiting  from  the  progress  being  made 
by  business  and  government  In  other  parts 
of  the  nation  In  these  critical  areas  that  de- 
mand the  best  efforts  of  everyone  " 


BOB  HARDY,  VETERAN  NEWS- 
CASTER, PLEADS  FOR  RESPON- 
SIBLE CITIZENSHIP 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
good  friend  Bob  Hardy,  news  director  of 
KMOX  radio,  the  CBS-affiliate  in  St. 
Louis,  was  the  speaker  at  the  annual  Mc- 
Kendree  College  Appreciation  Dinner 
held  on  February  17  in  Lebanon,  HI. 

While  I  could  not  attend  the  dinner. 
Dr.  Eric  N.  Rackham,  president  of  Mc- 
Kendree  College,  furnished  me  with  a 
copy  of  Bob  Hardy's  address.  Having 
read  it  I  heartily  commend  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
statements  I  have  seen  on  what  this 
country  has  experienced  in  the  last  10 
years  and  what  this  country  ought  to  do 
in  the  1970's. 

I  include  Bob  Hardy's  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Remarks  of  Bob  Hardy 

The  end  of  an  era  Is  upon  us. 

We  have  enjoyed  ...  or  hated,  as  the  case 
may  be  ...  a  decade  of  almost  total  irre- 
sponsibility. And  the  end  Is  nigh.  We  have 
played  with  our  destiny,  our  fate,  like  little 
children  playing  with  toys  .  .  .  like  a  con- 
tinuous game  of  hide  and  seek  .  .  .  with 
each  of  us  taking  a  turn  at  being  "It".  We've 
acted  as  kids  on  a  spree,  no  limits,  no  guide- 
lines, no  bedtime,  no  nothing.  We've  been 
as  drunks  on  a  binge,  with  money  to  blow, 
and  booze  to  buy.  But  It's  time  now  to  grow 
up  .  .  .  It's  time  now  to  pay  the  piper.  It's 
time  now  to  stand  up  and  be  counted.  It's 
no  longer  sufficient,  to  us  personally  or  us 
collectively  as  a  society,  to  sit  back  and 
take  pleasure  In  being  of  the  "silent  major- 
ity". It's  no  longer  acceptable  to  take  and 
take  and  take  and  not  put  a  little  something 
back.  The  end  of  an  era  Is  upon  us. 

We  have  experienced  what  historians  may 
well  describe  In  some  future  time,  as  the 
making  .  .  .  or — depending  on  what  we  do 
now — the  breaking  ...  of  the  .American 
people.  These  past  ten  years,  the  decade  of 
the  Sick  Sixties  and  their  Impact  Into  the 
70'8,  have  been  a  melange  of  broken  tradi- 
tions, of  smashed  and  trampled  pride,  of 
glorified  permissiveness.  These  have  been 
the  years  of  arrogance,  or  lawlessness,  of  to- 
hell-wlth-everythlng  attitudes.  This  has 
been  the  decade  of  intimidation  .  .  .  usually 
excused  with  a  peer  group  acceptance  of 
"doing  one's  thing."  These  have  been  the 
years  of  militancy,  of  carelessness,  of  Irre- 
sponsibility, and  of  "If  It  feels  good,  do  It". 
No  matter  who  or  what  that  may  hurt.  Yes, 
the  end  of  era  Is  upon  us. 

How  do  you  degrade  a  nation  .  .  .  and  Its 
people?  Or  do  they  do  it  themselves?  That 
may  also  be  a  chore  of  future  historians  to 
decide.  For  we  are  degraded,  not  only  in  the 
eyes  of  our  global  neighbors  but  frankly.  In 
oxir  own  eyes.  I  care  not  one  lota  what  the 
"modernists"  say  .  .  .  and  I'm  too  young  to 
be  old-fashioned.  But  I  do  yearn  for  thoee 
aspects  of  a  time  gone  by  when  good  manners 
and  respect  for  others  were  part  of  oiir 
national  fabric.  Don't  tell  me  I'm  not  "with 
It",  because  I  cringe  at  conversations  laced 
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with  dirty  fotir-letter  words.  Dont 
I'm  repressing  myself  and   therefore 
Ing  myself  great  emotional  anxiety 
I  don't  and  won't  use  that  locker- 
guage  in  public.  Don't  tell  me  I'm 
because  I  don't  use  drugs,  or  becau^ 
lump  tn  my  throat  when  I  see  our 
lute  our  flag  as  they  finally  reach 
soil.  And  don't  tell  me  I'm  some 
right-wing  Nazi  nut,  because  I  reac; 
to  those  who  say  our  draft  dodgers 
serters    ought    to    be    given 
told    to   come   home — that    all    is 
And  please   .   .  .  for  Ood's  sake,  pi 
don't  tell  me  that  the  whole  problem 
on  white  racism  .  .  .  that  If  we 
solve  that  problem,  we'd  be  In  Utop^i 
a  cheap  shot,  a  "blg-lle"  generalls 
you  know  It  as  well  as  I  do,  and 
It  go  on  and  on  .  .  .  soaking  It  In, 
In  the  pity  and  self-rlghteousness 
.  .  .  seeking  the  goat  .  .  .  blaming  the 
on  someone  else  .  .  .  the  mayor 
ernor.  the  president,  the  government 
Ing   .   .   .  somebody.  Yes.  the  end  o 
is  upon  \is. 

The  time  has  come,  ladles  and 
to  be  citizens  again.  Not  puppets  on 
not  the  manipulated,  propagandized 
of    non-capable    thinkers    we    are 
taken  for,  by  the  so-called  Intellectusils 
society   .   .   .  but  citizens   .   .   .  with 
rights  .  .  .  and  all  the  n 
that  entaUs.  And  that's  the  word 
reaching  for  .  .  .  responsibility.  The 
slbUlty  that  goes  with   being  a 
doesn't  mean  leaving  the  decisions 
one  else  ...  it  doesn't  mean  lettlni; 
do  It  ...  It  doesn't  mean  "If  It  feels 
It."  It  means  what  It's  always  mean^, 
Ing  your  part  of  the  bargain  of  a 
society  .  .  .  rights,  yes  .  .  .  but  n 
Ity.    absolutely.    Freedom,    yes  . 
sponslblllty.  definitely. 

Freedom.  Ood,  how  we  have  heard 
dom  In  this  past  decade.  Freedom  to 
thing  .  .  .  that,  after  all,  we  are 
Ood-glven  right.  But  I  submit  to 
there  are  some  personally-accepted 
bUltles  that  go  along  with  those 
rights.    And    those    responsibilities 
basis  of  law,  the  basts  of  an  ordered 
Like  It  or  not,  we  live  In  an  ordered 
and  there  simply  are  certain  rules 
we  must  live  If  we  are  to  continue 
ety.  We  have  to  know  the  limits  of 
called  freedoms,  simply  because  our 
interlock,  and  neither  of  us  is  more 
the  other.  .  .  .  The  time  has  come 
little  something  back;  the  end  of 
upon  us. 

We  have  been  bombarded  by  the 
of  our  Ideals,  our  traditions.  We 
cumbed  to  his  propaganda,  his 
techniques.  We  have  listened,  first 
and  anger,  then  with  dlsmav,  then 
and  self-doubt,  then  with  parroted 
We've  listened  to  the  big  lie  so  oftei ; 
decade,  we   not  only  believed   It  . 
repeated  it  .  .  .  and  torn  ourselves 
the  process.  To  what  do  I  refer? 
example  I  can  give  you  is  perhaps 
encompassing  example:  The  main 
were,   from   which  all   anti-America^ 
tradition,  antl-everythlng  we  ever 
seems  to  come.  The  "shared  guilt" 
with  which   we  have  all  been 
one  that  says  John  Kennedy  was 
by  a  person,  but  by  our  blood-thirsty 
That  Martin  Luther  King  was 
by  a  man,  but  by  our  racist  soc 
the  Vietnam  War  existed  not  by  trea|ty 
mitments.  but  because  of  our 
society.  That  crime  Is  high  today,  not 
of  new  permissive  attitudes  toward 
but  because  of  our  violent  society, 
repetition  of  the  words  "our  society 
honestly    now,    how   many    times 
heard   that  over  and   over  again? 
criticism  of  "our  society"?  Why  the 
of  our  form  of  government,  our 
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things  which  we  hold  to  be  tradition  and 
honorable?  Why  Indeed? 

Well,  perhaps  Richard  Evans  had  the  right 
Idea.  In  one  of  his  "Thought  for  the  Day" 
broadcasts  on  KMOX  Radio  he  wrote: 

"It  Is  a  puzzling  paradox  that  often  those 
who  enjoy  the  fruits  of  freedom  work  against 
the  very  freedom  which  has  given  them 
privilege  and  protection.  Why  should  It  be 
so? 

"There  may  be  many  answers.  And  one 
answer  may  be  that  some  people  really  don't 
know  when  they  are  well  off.  They  are  the 
chronic  malcontents.  It  wouldn't  matter 
what  way  of  life  they  were  privileged  to  par- 
take of,  they  would  always  be  dissatisfied 
and  against  whatever  is.  There  are  people 
like  that,  and  it  doesn't  appear  that  anyone 
has  ever  been  able  to  account  for  them. 

"Then  there  are  those  who  are  sincerely 
deceived,  those  who  accept  the  false  assump- 
tions of  others,  who  haven't  seen  the  whole 
picture,  who  haven't  projected  t^e  pattern 
to  its  ultimate  conclusion.  Then  t'-ere  Is 
another  class  of  people  who  advocate  t^e 
abolition  of  freedom,  and  who  ere  not  to 
be  taken  lightly. 

"When  they  speak  of  leveling  and  regi- 
menting men,  they  never  see  themselves  as 
being  leveled  or  regimented.  They  see  them- 
selves in  preferential  positions,  as  the  lead- 
ers of  movements.  They  see  themselves  not 
as  of  the  mass  of  men,  but  as  movers  of  the 
masses;  not  as  being  controlled,  but  as  those 
who  do  the  controlling. 

"They  may  be  sincere  In  believing  that  the 
failure  of  freedom  would  be  a  good  thing, 
because,  as  they  see  It,  it  wovUd  not  be  their 
freedom  that  would  be  forfeited,  but  the 
freedom  of  others.  They  may  reason  that 
they  have  little  to  lose.  If  they  win  they 
wUl  be  masters.  But  If  they  fall  In  their 
fight  against  freedom,  they  wUl  claim  the 
privileges  and  protection  of  freedom.  And 
free  men  in  a  free  land  will  be  lenient  with 
them— or  so  they  suppose." 

Now  it's  true  that  this  may  be  sheer  con- 
jecture .  .  .  that  we're  battling  windmills 
with  this  kind  of  theory.  But  frankly,  I  doubt 
It.  I  think  we've  been  so  negative  for  so  long, 
that  it's  become  a  way  of  life.  I  think  we've 
wallowed  in  faddist  theology  so  much  that 
we've  begun  to  believe  every  contradiction 
that  comes  along  .  .  .  simply  because  it  Is 
a  contradiction.  I  think  we  grab  on  to  every 
cause  that  comes  down  the  pike,  because 
that's  what  we  believe  our  society  expects 
of  us.  And  I  believe  that  the  reasons  for  our 
actions  have  been  replaced  by  excuses  for 
our  actions.  Abortions,  birth  control  devices 
for  kids,  methadone  maintenance  for  addicts, 
legalized  marijuana,  anti-hero  worship.  "Yes, 
yes",  we  cry  out  in  great  tumult.  "It  is  our 
r'ght — our  civil  right — our  social  right — our 
Constitutional  right."  Why  doesn't  someone 
cry  out  Just  as  loudly  .  .  .  Just  once  .  .  . 
"Bull"?!  Why  doesn't  somebody.  Just  once, 
challenge  all  this  rhetoric?  Why  doesn't 
somebody,  just  once,  label  It  for  what  it 
!s  .  .  .  a  copout?  Let's  face  It.  It's  easier  to 
break  the  law  than  to  live  within  it.  It's 
easier  to  break  traditlcn  than  it  is  to  live 
up  to  It.  It's  easier  to  be  Irresponsible,  crude 
and  Ill-mannered,  than  It  is  to  live  up  to 
our  human  potential.  And  It's  easier  to  find 
excuses  for  all  this,  than  It  Is  to  stand  up 
for  what  we  believe  in.  That's  why  all  this  Is 
a  cop-out  .  .  .  It's  easier.  And  the  lack  of 
dieclpllne  as  we  see  it  today  is  a  self-fulfilling 
prophecy.  It  feeds  on  Itself  ...  to  the  point 
where  today  we  don't  know  whether  lack  of 
discipline  Is  the  cause  ...  or  the  effect  of 
our  so-called  progressive  way  of  life.  Are  we 
more  cynical  and  pessimistic  today  because 
society  expects  that  of  us,  or  Is  our  society 
the  negative  environment  It  Is,  because  we 
are  more  cynical  and  pessimistic.  No  matter, 
the  net  result  Is  the  same.  Our  kids  rebel 
with  drugs,  beards,  long  hair,  mouths  and 
minds  of  filth  ...  all  geared  to  shock.  We 
adults  respond  in  much  the  same  way  with 


our  own  rebellion.  Against  laws  and  concepts 
and  beliefs.  We  play  with  abortion,  women's 
lib,  religion,  the  occult,  astrology  . . .  yes,  play 
with  It  because  change,  we  are  told.  Is  nec- 
essary. And  change,  translated  to  today's 
society,  means  breaking  up,  tearing  down, 
anything  that  gives  real  meaning  and  depth 
to  our  lives.  Replace,  we  are  told  .  .  .  and  I 
ask  you,  replace  with  what?  Another  fad, 
another  answer  that  will  last  only  until  the 
next  contradiction  comes  along?  Do  we 
really  want  to  continue  this  way?  Or  has  the 
end  of  an  era  really  come? 

We've  been  told  over  and  over  again  that 
all  the  sickness  of  the  1960's  has  been  attri- 
buted to  the  Vietnam  War.  The  unholy  war, 
the  inhumane  war,  the  undeclared  war,  the 
unjust  war,  the  Unmoral  war.  Our  great  na- 
tional discontent  with  that  war  was.  we  were 
told  over  and  over  again,  the  basts  for  every- 
thing we  found  wrong  with  the  country. 
Well,  the  war  Is  over.  And  the  end  of  an  era  Is 
here.  Or  Is  It?  Is  It  really?  Have  we  been  so 
negative  for  so  long  that  we  no  longer  need  a 
reason,  for  our  sick  cynicism?  Or  will  the  dis- 
sidents, to  whom  we  give  honor  and  glory, 
come  up  with  a  new  excuse  for  vlUlfying  this 
country  and  Its  people  .  .  .  and  will  we  ac- 
cept that  too?  I  have  heard  and  seen  and 
read  news  stories  for  months  now,  about  the 
returning  POW's,  about  how  they  would 
speak  out  against  the  war,  about  how  they 
would  criticize  our  Involvement  in  Vietnam, 
about  how  they  would  be  coming  home,  quit- 
ting the  military,  and  Joining  the  forces  for 
change  within  our  country,  speaking  out  elo- 
quently about  how  rotten  and  sick  our  na- 
tion has  become.  Well,  It  hasn't  happened, 
and  It  looks  like  the  media  and  the  Jane 
Fondas  are  going  to  have  to  get  a  new  ap- 
proach. They  will,  I  can  guarantee  that  .  .  . 
but  what  worries  me  most  Is,  will  we — the 
citizens  of  this  nation — rise  to  the  bait 
again?  Will  we  again  look  for  excuses  to  dis- 
miss our  own  Inadequacies,  rather  than  at- 
tempting to  grow  to  something  better?  Will 
we  again  undermine  our  basic  principles, 
rather  than  restore  those  beliefs  of  our  line- 
age, and  build  on  them?  The  end  of  an  era 
poses  some  difficult  questions.  And  I  have 
some  thoughts  I'd  like  to  share  with  you.  I 
think  It's  time  for  an  honest  re-evaluatlon. 
And  by  that  I  mean  a  personal  re-evaluatlon. 
I  think  It's  time  we  all  .  .  .  each  and  every- 
f  ne  in  a  quiet  and  reflective  way  .  .  .  looked 
deep  Inside  ourselves  and  determined  once 
and"  for  all  what  it  Is  we  really  believe.  Not 
what  some  TV  news  analyst  says  we  believe, 
not  what  some  newspaper  columnist  says  we 
believe,  not  what  some  wild-eyed  radical  says 
we  believe,  not  what  the  proprgandlsts  and 
mlnd-molders,  and  cause -oriented  headline 
grabber  says  we  believe  .  .  .  but  what  we,  per- 
sonally, believe. 

And  with  that  thought  In  mind,  some  res- 
olutions If  you  win.  Let's  from  this  point  on, 
de-emphaslze  the  negative  aspects  of  our 
lives  ...  as  fashionable  as  It  may  seem  to  be 
these  days  to  be  critical  of  everything.  Let's 
take  the  glamour  out  of  being  a  dissenter; 
let's  take  the  floodlights  and  cameras  and 
tape  recorders  away  from  the  agitators. 
We've  always  had  agitators,  but  by  God, 
we've  never  given  them  so  much  prime-time 
publicity  as  we  have  In  recent  years.  Let's 
resolve  to  talk  up  instead  of  down.  Granted, 
let's  retain  the  right  to  criticize,  to  point  up 
our  own  shortcomings,  but  let's  stop  this 
constant  carping  about  every  little  thing 
that  comes  along.  Let's  stop  this  self-flagel- 
lation, this  shared-guilt  concept  with  which 
we've  all  been  apparently  brainwashed. 
By  God,  we  must  be  doing  something  right. 
We  have  the  highest  productivity  In  the 
world,  the  greatest  wealth,  the  most  oppor- 
tunities of  any  country  in  the  world — past, 
present,  or  In  the  foreseeable  futtire.  Let's 
resolve  to  help  the  lowest  up,  rather  than 
pull  the  highest  down.  Standards  can  be 
raised  as  well  as  lowered,  you  know.  Let's  be 
positive  for  a  change.  Let's  concentrate  for 
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a  change  on  what  we  are  .  .  .  rather  than 
what  some  few  misguided  misfits  say  we  are, 
and  let's  stop  apologizing  for  It.  Let's  begin 
to  recognize  Intimidation  for  what  It  Is,  a 
cheap  threat  designed  to  Induce  fear.  And 
let's  begin  to  recognize  the  source  of  that 
intimidation  for  what  it  is:  the  sick  pro- 
nouncements of  some  self-appointed,  anti- 
social malcontent  who  looks  for  excuses  to 
Justify  his  existence,  and  followers  to  give 
image  and  credence  to  his  cause.  We've 
played  that  game  for  a  decade,  we've  copped 
out,  we've  allowed  ourselves  to  be  had,  and 
tn  the  course  of  it  all,  we've  almost  de- 
stroyed ourselves.  And  now,  the  era  is  passed. 

Now  it's  time  for  one  last,  major  decision. 
Our  decision,  to  be  made  personally,  and 
collectively:  This  is  either  the  end  of  an 
era,  or  as  I  see  It,  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  a  great  nation.  No  more  excuses;  no  more 
reasons,  real  or  imagined.  It's  decision  time, 
and  we  can't  have  it  both  ways. 

Thank  you. 


FEDERAL  LIBRARY  AID 

fMr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
among  the  proposed  budgetary  victims  of 
the  Nixon  administration  is  Federal  aid 
to  public  libraries.  I  am  taking  this  op- 
portunity of  bringing  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  the  March  7  editorial  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Edwardsville,  HI..  Intelli- 
gencer pointing  out  the  deficiencies  In  the 
administration's  Justification  for  this 
action : 

Fedebal  Library  Aid  Is  Important 

One  of  the  areas  President  NUon  would 
have  his  budgetary  axe  fall  Is  on  federal  aid 
to  public  libraries. 

That  amounts  to  about  $140  million  a  year. 
That  averages  about  seven  percent  of  the 
annual  budget  of  U.S.  libraries. 

If  Congress  accepts  President  Nixon's  pro- 
posal there  would  be  no  Ubrary  aid  appropria- 
tion beginning  July  1. 

About  $100  million  has  been  appropriated 
for  Ubrary  aid  but  not  yet  distributed. 

The  administration  says  libraries  no  longer 
need  federal  aid.  According  to  the  adminis- 
tration, libraries  are  not  a  federal  concern 
and  libraries  willing  to  lobby  for  local  fed- 
eral revenue-sharing  funds  can  still  obtain 
federal  aid. 

Effective  arguments  against  these  conten- 
tions build  a  good  case  for  a  continuing  of 
federal  aid  to  libraries. 

First,  It  Is  not  true  that  federal  aid — as 
a  stlmtilus  to  state  and  local  library  aid — 
has  brought  libraries  within  the  reach  of  all 
Americans. 

Rural  Americans  can  testify  to  that  fact. 
An  American  Library  Association  survey  In- 
dicates 20  million  Americans  do  not  have 
library  facilities  in  their  communities. 

One  obvious  reply  to  that  point  Is  that 
many  of  those  communities  are  not  large 
enough  to  support  a  library.  That  Is  true. 
But  expanding  library  book  loan  services  or 
Increasing  the  number  of  mobUe  book 
libraries  can  solve  that  problem. 

However,  such  activities  conflict  with  many 
libraries'  taxing  and  service  boundaries.  That 
relates  to  the  second  argument  that  the 
federal  government  has  no  role  In  supporting 
libraries. 

Most  librarians  point  out  that  the  majority 
of  patrons'  calls  are  for  about  10  per  cent 
of  the  books. 

Development  of  more  regional  systems  to 
circulate  the  other  90  per  cent  of  books, 
rather  than  have  each  library  attempt  to 
stock  them  would  be  a  more  efficient  and  eco- 
nomic use  of  library  resources. 

Efforts  such  as  that  are  obviously  beyond 


the  capacities  of  local  and  sometimes  even 
state  governments.  It  Is  a  fertile  area  for  the 
federal  government. 

Another  point  to  consider  Is  that  federal 
aid  to  libraries,  while  averaging  only  about 
seven  per  cent  of  the  library's  annual  budget. 
Is  a  crucial  amount  of  money. 

Local  library  funding,  heavily  dependent 
on  property  taxes,  usually  Is  for  the  bare 
minimum  cost  of  operation  and  stocking 
books  everyone  might  want  to  read. 

The  federal  money  often  goes  for  services 
that  local  government  are  often  wary  of 
funding — such  as  controversial  books,  serv- 
ices for  non-readers  and  ghetto  areas. 

Most  libraries  cannot  compete  with  other 
institutions  for  revenue-sharing  funds. 

Libraries  are  not  usually  thought  of  as 
"priority"  funding  areas  alongside  police  and 
fire  protection,  tax  relief  and  street  and 
sewer  repair— at  least  not  until  an  individual 
needs   information. 


OEO  HAS  TO  GO 


(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  OEO  funds  dur- 
ing the  Ipst  Presidential  election  were 
used  for  political  purposes  in  violation 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
as  amended. 

The  Mercer  County,  Ohio,  Community 
Action  Commission's  acting  director,  Mr. 
Lee  Cass,  has  stated  that  he  approved  a 
"turn  out  the  voter"  program  last  No- 
vember 7.  He  stated  that  employees  wo'old 
transport  voters  to  the  polls  in  their 
private  automobiles,  and  his  OEO-funded 
agency  would  reimburse  each  employee 
for  mileage. 

Such  a  proposal  on  the  surface  appears 
to  be  in  the  great  American  tradition  of 
democracy  and  the  open  election. 

The  employees  of  the  Mercer  County 
Community  Action  Commission,  however, 
are  governed  by  the  rules  of  their  em- 
ployer during  working  hours.  The  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  therefore 
governs  their  actions.  This  act  prohibits 
the  expenditures  of  public  money  for  po- 
litical purposes. 

To  quote  the  act  under  title  VI,  part 
A,  section  603(b)  — 

Programs  assisted  under  this  Act  shaU  not 
be  carrleed  on  in  a  manner  involving  the  use 
of  program  funds.  The  provision  of  services, 
or  the  employment  of  assignment  of  person- 
nel In  a  manner  supporting  or  resulting  In 
the  identification  of  such  programs  with  any 
partisan  or  non-partisan  political  activity 
or  any  other  political  activity  associated  with 
a  candidate  or  contending  partisan  group,  in 
an  election  for  public  or  party  office  (2)  any 
activity  to  provide  voters  or  prospective  vot- 
ers with  transportation  to  the  polls  or 
similar  assistance  in  connection  with  any 
such  election. 

The  act  therefore  clearly  states  that 
no  employee  of  OEO  can  provide  trans- 
portation in  any  form  to  voters  during  an 
election. 

This  situation  is  just  one  more  example 
of  how  employees  of  OEO  used  public 
funds  for  their  own  individual  and  par- 
ticular political  adventures.  Such  ac- 
tivities took  funds  away  from  the  poor 
and  directed  them  toward  political  causes 
which  had  very  little,  if  any,  effect  on 
the  day-to-day  living  conditions  of  the 
poor. 


Situations  such  as  this  greatly  support 
the  President's  program  to  restructure 
OEO. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brinkley>,  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  O'Neill,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Flood,  today,  for  30  minutes. 

Mrs.  Griffiths,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Rose,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton,  today,  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  Fraser,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McFall,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Rosenthal,  on  March  20,  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas,  on  March  21, 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  St  Germain,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoLiFiELD,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Denholm,  for  60  minutes,  March 
21. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SYMBts)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Blackburn,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Symms.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Veysey.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Abdnor,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Rosenthal,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter  In  the  body  of  the  Record,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  it  exceeds  two 
pages  of  the  Record  and  is  estimated  by 
the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $3,230. 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  in  the  body  of 
the  Record,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  It  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record 
and  is  estimated  by  the  I»ubllc  Printer 
to  cost  $2,252.50. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hunt)  ,  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  In  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  McKinney. 

Mr.  Scherle  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hunt  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Symbis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Symms)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Cochran. 

Mr.  Railsback  in  five  instances. 
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Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri  to  tvo  ta- 
stances. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  HUBER. 

(The  following  Members  (at 
quest  of  Mr.  BamiCLEY)  and  to 
extraneous  m&tbkCf 

Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  Rose  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  MoAKLEY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  tostance^ 

Mr.  Rarick  m  three  instances. 

Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Kauntroy  to  10  instances. 

Mr.  Roy. 

Mr.  Mann  to  10  instances. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  McKay  to  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  O'Neill. 

Mr.  EiLBERC  to  10  tostances. 

Mr.  Drojan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in 
stances. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania 
instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  to  five  instances , 

Mr.  Cotter. 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Fulton. 

Mr.  EcKHARDT  to  two  tostances. 

Mr.  DxjLSKi  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Chappell. 

Mr.  Harrington  to  two  instance^ 

Mr.  Bingham  to  two  instances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  to  two  tostances 

Mr.  Pickle  to  five  instances 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNEI* 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Commit  ,ee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examtoec  and 
f  oimd  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  Hi  luse  of 
the  foUowtog  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  4278.  An  act  to  amend  the  fictional 
School  Lunch  Act  to  assure  that  r^deral 
financial  assistance  to  the  child  mtrltlon 
programs  Is  maintained  at  the  level  b\  dgeted 
for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973. 


AND 
RE- 


e  and, 


SENATE     BILLS     AND     JOINT 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION$ 
FERRED 

Bills  and  jotot  and  concurrent  Resolu- 
tions of  the  Senate  of  the  f ollowtoi ;  titles 
were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  tab 
imder  the  ruJe,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  84.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Naoyo 
Campbell;  to  the  Committee  on  tb^  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  89.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kuky  Ten 
Chang   (Quay  Hong  Chang);    to  tb^  Com 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  278.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manhela  C. 
Bonlto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  JuiUclary 

S.  280.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  iLeonor 
Lopez:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju<Uclary 

S.  464.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Ouldo  Bel- 
lanca:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  602.  An  act  to  authorize  apprc^i  latloiu 
for  the  construction  of  certain  bigh^'ays  in 
accordance  with  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

S.  537.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maryj  Danoe 
Nayak:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jud  clary. 

S.  6M.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Slobodan 
Bablc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldftry. 


8  J.  Res.  11.  Joint  resolution  to  pay  tribute 
to  law  enforcement  officers  of  this  country  on 
Law  Day,  May  1,  1973;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  Con.  Res.  13.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  Senate  hearings  on  the  sudden  Infant 
death  syndrome;  to  the  Committee  on  Home 
Administration . 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  13  mtoutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day. March  20,  1973,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

589.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logis- 
tics), transmitting  a  report  of  Independent 
research  and  development  and  bid  and  pro- 
posal costs  covering  fiscal  year  1972,  pursuant 
to  section  203(c)  of  Public  Law  91-441  (10 
U.S.C  2358,  note);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

590.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logis- 
tics) ,  transmitting  a  supplement  to  the  re- 
port of  Independent  research  and  develop- 
ment and  bid  and  proposal  costs  for  fiscal 
year  1972;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

591.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  strengthen  educa- 
tion by  consolidating  certain  elementary  and 
secondary  education  grant  programs  through 
the  provision  of  a  share  of  the  revenues  of 
the  United  States  to  the  States  and  to  local 
educational  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting them  in  carrying  out  education  pro- 
grams reflecting  areas  of  national  concern; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

592.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director  of 
ACTION,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
ACTION,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

593.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  acts  entitled  "An  Act 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
arrange  with  States  and  Territories  for  the 
education,  medical  attention,  relief  of  dis- 
tress, and  social  welfare  of  Indians,  and  for 
other  purposes",  and  "To  transfer  the  main- 
tenance and  op>eratlon  of  hospital  and  health 
facilities  for  Indians  to  the  Public  Health 
Service,  and  for  other  ptirposes"  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

594.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Water 
Resources  Council,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act  to  provide  for  con- 
tinuing authcrlzatton  for  appropriations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

595.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  assure  the  safety  and 
effectiveness  of  medical  devices;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

596.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  on  intercity 
rail  passenger  service,  pursuant  to  section 
<J06  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970, 
as  amended  (45  U.S.C.  645);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


597.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a 
map  entitled  "Principal  Electric  Facilities  in 
the  United  States,  1972";  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

598.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  publication  entitled  "Statistics  of  Pri- 
vately Owned  Electric  Utilities  in  the  United 
States,  1971";  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

599.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  in  the  Com- 
mission as  of  January  31,  1973,  pursuant  to 
section  5(e)  of  the  Communications  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

600.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  list  of  mem- 
bers designated  to  serve  on  the  Commission 
on  Revision  of  the  Federal  Court  Appellate 
System  of  the  United  States  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  92-489; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

601.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  accord- 
ing certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  pref- 
erence classification .  pursuant  to  section 
204(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Natlonali'v- 
Act,  as  amended  (8  U.S.C.  1154(d));  to  th* 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

602.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Maritime  Administration  for  fiscal  year  1972, 
pursuant  to  section  208  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

603.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  further  appro- 
priations for  the  Office  of  Environmental 
Quality,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

604.  A  letter  from  the  Norfolk  District 
Engineer,  Corps  of  Engineers,  Department  of 
the  Army,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  final 
environmental  Impact  statement  for  the 
Gathrlght  Lake  project  in  Virginia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

605.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Tech- 
nology Assessment  Board,  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  the  First  Annual 
Report  of  the  Congressional  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assesssment.  pursuant  to  section  11 
of  Public  Law  92-484;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

606.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  on 
cases  involving  administrative  error  in  which 
equitable  relief  was  granted  during  calendar 
year  1972,  pvusuant  to  38  U.S.C.  210(c)  (3) 
(B);  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

607.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  chapter  39  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  the 
same  eligibility  criteria  for  automobiles  and 
adaptive  equipment  for  Vietnam  era  veterans 
as  are  applicable  to  veterans  of  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  conflict;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

608.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  Impact  of  ex- 
tending unemployment  insurance  coverage 
to  agricultiu^  labor;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Meana. 

Received  From   the  Comftbollxs   General 

609.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  list 
of  reports  issued  or  released  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  during  February  1973, 
pursuant  to  31  UJ3.C.  1174;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

610.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral  of  the   United   States,   transmitting   a 
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report  on  U.S.  Interests  and  activities  in 
Nepal;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4,  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMs.  ABZUG: 
H.R.  5768.  A  bill  to  add  a  new  title  XX  to 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  a  mini- 
mum annual  Income  of  $3,750  in  the  case  of 
single  individuals  and  $5,000  in  the  case  of 
married  couples;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY   (for  himself,  Mr.  St 
Germain,  and  Mr.  Rees)  : 
H.R.  5769.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969,  to  protect  the  do- 
mestic economy  from  the  excessive  drain  of 
scarce   materials   and   commodities   and    to 
reduce  the  serious  inflationary  impact  of  ab- 
normal foreign  demand;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  ASPIN : 
H.R.  5770.  A  bill  to  provide  for  election 
reform;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  5771.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  restora- 
tion of  medical  and  dental  care  to  military 
widows  whose  remarriage  has  been  termi- 
nated; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
H.R.  5772.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8332,  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  In- 
clusion In  the  computation  of  accredited 
services  of  certain  periods  of  service  rendered 
States  or  Instrumentalities  of  States,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CHAPPELL    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Fret,    Mr.    Halet,    Mr.    Sikes,    Mr. 
F^QUA,   Mr.   Bennett,   Mr.   Gunter, 
Mr.  YoxTNG  of  Florida,  Mr.  Gibbons, 
Mr.  Bafalis.  Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Burke 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Pepper, 
and  Mr.  Fascell  ) : 
H.R.  5773.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Spessard 
L.  Holland  National  Seashore  in  the  State 
of  Florida,  and  for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  DIGGS: 
H.R.  5774.  A  bUl  to  require  the  President 
to   notify    the    Congress    whenever   he    im- 
pounds funds,  or  authorizes  the  impound- 
ing of  funds,   and   to  provide   a  procedure 
under  which  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  may  disapprove  the  Presi- 
dent's action  and  require  him  to  cease  such 
Impounding;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By   Mr.   DOWNING    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Whitehttrst.    Mr.    Jones    of   North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
Pepper,  and  Mr.  Fascell)  : 
HR.   5775.   A  bill   to  direct  the   Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  con- 
tinue to  operate  and  maintain  the  hospitals 
and  other  health  care  delivery  facilities  of 
the   Public   Health    Service   to   assure   that 
persons  entitled  to  care  and   treatment  at 
such  facilities  will  continue  to  receive  care 
and  threatment  there;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Wydler,  and  Mr.  Eckhardt)  : 
H.R.  5776.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  to  expand  the  mission  of 
the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy  and  to 
change  the  name  of  the  Academy  to  reflect 
the  expanded  mission;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ECKHARDT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Moss)  : 
H.R.  5777.  A  bill  to  protect  hobbyists 
against  the  reproduction  or  manufacture  of 
certain  imitation  hobby  items  and  to  provide 
additional  protections  for  American  hobby- 
ists: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee: 
KM.  5778.  A  bill  to  provide  for  extra  com- 
pensations to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  who  have  been  held  as 
prisoners  of  war;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  5779.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
Income  tax  treatment  of  small  business  in- 
vestment companies  and  shareholders  in 
such  companies;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.R.  5780.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  study 
of  certain  lands  to  determine  their  suit- 
ability for  designation  as  wilderness  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  5781.  A  bill  to  further  the  purposes 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  by  designating 
certain  lands  for  inclusion  in  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  5782.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  the  pro- 
ceeds of  National  Service  Life  Insurance  and 
U.S.  Government  Life  Insurance  be  paid, 
under  certain  circumstances,  to  the  estate 
of  the  Insured  if  payment  thereof  to  the 
estate  of  the  beneficiary  would  escheat;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  .\ffairs. 

H.R.  5783.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  35  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
educational  assistance  thereunder  to  war 
orphans  and  widows  for  farm  cooperative 
training;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  5784.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  37  and 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  encourage  per- 
sons to  Join  and  remain  in  the  Reserves  and 
National  Guard  by  providing  full-tlme  cov- 
erage under  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance for  such  members  and  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Retired  Reserve  up  to  age  60.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affalr.i. 

By   Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for   himself, 
Ms.   Abztjg,   Mr.   Badillo,   Mr.   Btm- 
TON,    Mrs.    Chisholm,    Mr.    Cronin, 
Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  En.- 
bero,    Mr.    Hawkins,    Mr.    Hechler 
of    West    Virginia,    Mr.    Helstoski, 
Miss  JoRa\N,  Mr.  Mttchell  of  Mary- 
land,   Mr.    Moaklet,    Mr.    Murphy 
of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Nedzi)  : 
H.R.  5785.  A  bill  to  provide  for  accelerated 
research  and  development  in  the  care  and 
treatment  of  autistic  children,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the   Committee  on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for   himself, 
Mr.    Owens,    Mr.    Price   of    Illinois, 
Mr.    Podell,    Mr.    Roe,    Mr.    Rosen- 
thal,   Mr.    ROYBAL,    Mr.    Sarbanes, 
Mrs.    ScHROEDER,    Mr.    Stokes,    Mr. 
Stark.  Mr.  Tiebnan,  Mr.  Waldie,  Mr. 
Wolff,    Mr.    Won    Pat,    and    Mr. 
Yatron) : 
H.R.  5786.  A  bill  to  provide  for  accelerated 
research  and  development  in  the  care  and 
treatment  of  autistic  children,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  mCKS: 
H.R.  5787.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2634  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
shipment  at  Government  expense  of  motor 
vehicles  owned  by  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HUTCHINSON. 
HJl.  5788.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  to  extend  cov- 
erage under  the  flood  insurance  program  to 
include  losses  from  the  erosion  and  under- 
mining of  shorelines  by  waves  or  currents 
of  water;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  5789.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  oth- 


er purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HUTCHINSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Vander  J  act)  : 
HJl.  5790.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  Western  District  of  Michigan  to  hold 
court  at  Muskegon,  Mich.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KETCHUM  (for  himself  and 
Mrs.  Burke  of  California) : 
H.R.  5791.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
meetings  of  each  Government  agency  and 
each  congressional  committee  shall  be  open 
to  the  public,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  KETCHUM  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Collier)  : 
HJl.  5792.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
amounts  paid  to  certain  related  individuals 
shaill  be  allowable  as  a  deduction  under  the 
provision  permitting  a  deduction  for  depend- 
ent care  service  necessary  for  galnfiil  em- 
ployment; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KOCH   (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
NUNzio,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr. 
Clay,   Mr.   Donohue,   Mr.   Duncan, 
Mr.     Findley,    Mr.     Frenzel,     Mrs. 
Green  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Gunter,  Mr. 
Hays,    Mr.    Heinz,    Mr.    Holifxeld, 
Mrs.  Holt,  and  Mr.  Hungate)  : 
HR.  5793.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmar- 
ried individuals  the  full  tax  beneflts  of  in- 
come splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  in- 
dividuals filing  Joint  returns;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  McCol- 
LisTER,  Mr   MooRHEAD  of  California, 
Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Owens, 
Mr.  QtJiE,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Riecle,  Mr. 
Robison  of  New  York.  Mr.  Roncallo 
of  New  York,   Mr.   Roy,   Mr.   Ryan, 
Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Shoup,  Mr.  Steele, 
Mr.   Thompson   of  New  Jersey,   Mr. 
Treen,  and  Mr.  Whitehurst)  : 
H.R.  5794.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmar- 
ried individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  in- 
come splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  in- 
dividuals filing  Joint  returns;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LENT: 
H.R   5795.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  32,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  Army  and  Air 
Force  National  Guard  technicians  shall  not 
be   required   to   wear   the   military   uniform 
while  performing  their  duties  in  a  civilian 
status;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
H.R.  5796.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  Inequities  in 
the  crediting  of  National  Guard  technician 
service   in  connection  with  civil  service  re- 
tirement,   and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MADIGAN: 
H.R    5797.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  pension  of  $125  per  month  to 
World  War  I  veterans,  subject  to  a  $2,400  and 
$3,600  annual  Income  limitation;   to  provide 
that  retirement  Income  such  as  social  secu- 
rity shall  not  be  counted  as  income;  to  pro- 
vide that   such   pension  shall  be   increased 
by  10  percent  where  the  veteran  served  over- 
seas during  World  War  I;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.    5798.    A   bill    to  provide   for   project 
grants  for  the  development  and  demonstra- 
tion   of    programs    for    rehabilitative    and 
habilitatlve  care  of  the  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled patients  of  long-term  health  care  facil- 
ities;  to  the  ConuQlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas : 
H  R.  5799.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK: 
HJl.  6800.  A  bill  to  provide  price  support 
for  milk  at  not  less  than  85  percent  of  the 
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parity  price  therefor;  to  the 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK   (for 
Mr.  Cohen)  : 
H.R.  5801.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  28 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  Federal  ju 
receiving  compensation  other  than 
performance  of  their  Judicial  duties 
in  certain  Instances,  and  to  provide 
dlscloevire  of  certain  financial 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  RAKICK  (for  himself, 
GEL.    Mr.    EviNS    of 
Denholm.  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr 
SON,  Mr.  Danielson.  Mr. 

CKONIN.  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of 

Mr.    Price    of    Illinois,    Mr. 
Mr.  Pulton,  Mr.  Melcher 
CALLO   of   New   York,   Mr. 
Mr.  Rose,  and  Mrs.  Burke 
fomla)  : 
H.R.  5802.   A  bill   to  amend  the 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a 
from  gross  income   for  social   agen<^ 
and  related  expenses  Incurred  In 
with  the  adoption  of  a  child  by 
payer;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  an* 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 
HJl.  5803.  A  bUl  to  stabilize  price* 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
By  Mr.  RINAliDO: 
H.R.   5804.   A  bill   to  amend   the 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to   provide 
licensing  of.   and   for  certain  other 
tlons  with  respect  to.  persons  In  th^ 
of  preparing  tax  returns;  to  the 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS: 
H.R.    5805.   A   bill   to   amend 
91-508  to  limit  the  disclosure  of  ban] ; 
by  financial  institutions,  and  for 
poees:    to  the  Committee  on 
Currency. 

H.R.   5806.  A  bin  to  provide  for 
polntment  of  two  additional  dlstrldt 
for  the  Southern  District  of  Florid^ 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  5807.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
employment  Tax  Act  to  provide 
case  of  maritime  service  on  America^ 
unemployment  compensation  shall 
puted  and  paid  under  the  laws  of  the 
which  the  Individual  resides;   to 
mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 
H.R.    5808.    A    bill    to    amend    thk 
Works  and   Economic  Development 
1965  to  establish  a  program  to  assist 
palltles  and  businesses  In  urban 
development,  and  for  other  purpose^ 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By    Mr.     STEED     (for 
Camp,  Mr.  Jarman,  and  Mr 

DEN)  : 

HJl.  5809.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the 
tlon  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
In  favor  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indiana 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  or 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  5810.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
tlon  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
In  favor  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indiana 
other   purposes;    to   the   Commttte< 
terlor  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wlscons^ 
HR.  5811.  A  bUl  to  provide  that 
an   Individual's  right  not  to 
abortions  contrary  to  conscience  be  a 
ment  for  hospital  eligibility  for 
nanclal  assistance;  to  the  Commltt^ 
terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  5812.   A   bill    to   amend   the 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase, 
year  period,  the  corporate  surtax  e 
from  825,000  to  $100,000;   to  the 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    STEIGER   of 
himself,  Mr.  Eilberc,  Mr 
TON,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 
Mazzou,  Mr.  PODEix,  Mr. 
ROTBAL,  Mr.  Stoxzs.  Mr. 
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Won   Pat,  and  Mr.  Tottno  of  Illi- 
nois) : 
H.R.  5813.  A  bill  to  provide  postservlce  edu- 
cational benefits  for  those  who  have  partici- 
pated In  community  service  programs;  to  the 
Committee   on   Education   and   Labor. 
By  Mr.  SYMMS: 
H.R.  5814.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic    Rivers    Act    to    remove    the    St.    Joe 
River  In  the  State  of  Idaho  from  considera- 
tion for  designation  as  a  wild  and  scenic 
river;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THORNTON: 
H.R.  5815.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  release  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  certain  property  conveyed  to  the 
city  of  Camden,  Ark.,  for  airport  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  VET8ET: 
H.R.  5816.  A  bill  to  amend  section  142  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  urban  highway  public  transportation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  VEYSEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

COUGRLXN)  : 

HJl.  5817.  A  bill  to  tunend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  make  certain  that  recipients  of 
aid  or  assistance  under  the  various  Federal- 
State  public  assistance  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams (and  recipients  of  assistance  under  the 
veterans'  pension  and  compensation  pro- 
grams or  any  other  Federal  or  federaUy 
assisted  program)  will  not  have  the  amount 
of  such  aid  or  assistance  reduced  because 
of  Increases  In  monthly  social  security  bene- 
fits; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WINN: 
H.R.  5818.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  the  Individual  Income  tax  for  tuition 
paid  for  the  elementary  or  secondary  educa- 
tion of  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS: 
H.J.  Res.  441.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  month  of  May  In  each 
year  as  "National  Arthritis  Month";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.  Con.  Res.  156.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  1,000  additional 
hearings  entitled  "Corrections,  Federal  and 
State  Parole  Systems",  parts  VII-A  and  VII- 
B.  Serial  15,  92d  Congress;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  TREEN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  157,  a  resolution  relating  to 
the  U.S.  fishing  Industry;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Bv  Mr.  CRANE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Rar- 
icK,    Mr.    BuRGENER,    Mr.    Casey    of 
Texas,   Mr.   Ooodling,   Mr.  Hender- 
son, Mr.  HiNSHAW,  Mr.  Myers,  Mr. 
Shoup,  and  Mr.  Tayior  of  Missouri)  : 
H.  Res.  314.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
sale  of  U.S.   gold  to  American  citizens;    to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

85.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
relative  to  a  Federal  forestry  Incentives  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

86.  Also  memorial  of  the  Leglslatiire  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  relative  to  Americans 
who  fought  In  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

87.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislatvire  of 
the  State  of  Maine,  relative  to  a  full  account- 
ing of  prisoners  of  war  and  persons  missing 
In  action;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

88.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Territory  of  Guam,  relative  to  the  pub- 


lic Indebtedness  of  Guam;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

89.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  relative  to  the  con- 
tent of  television  programs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on   Interstate   and   Foreign   Commerce. 

90.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Arizona,  relative  to  restrictions  on 
sale  of  certain  ammunition;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

91.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  requesting  Congress  to 
propose  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  reaffirming  the  right  of 
the  various  States  to  regulate  abortions;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

92.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Maine,  requesting  Congress  to 
propose  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  relative  to  abortion; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

93.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  requesting  Congress 
to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  relative  to  voluntary 
prayer  In  public  buildings;  to  the  Commlt- 
teee  on  the  Judiciary, 

94.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nebraska,  withdrawing  Its  rati- 
fication of  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  relative  to 
equal  rights  for  men  and  women;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

95.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  relative  to  the  ob- 
servance of  Memorial  Day  and  Veterans 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

96.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska,  relative  to  Federal 
highway  trust  funds;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

97.  Also,  memorial  of  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  size  and  weight 
limitations  on  trucks  on  the  Interstate  High- 
way System;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BURTON: 

H.R.  5819.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  BasHla 
Bravo  Glgante;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 

H.R.  5820.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Lucie 
Stein;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC, 


Under  clause  1  of  riile  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

65.  By  the  SPEAKER :  Petition  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Micronesia,  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  relative  to  granting  the  Con- 
g;ress  of  Micronesia  a  role  In  the  selection  of 
the  High  Commissioner  of  Micronesia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

66.  Also,  petition  of  Steny  H.  Hoyer  and  32 
other  members  of  the  Maryland  State  Senate, 
Annapolis,  Md.,  relative  to  school  busing; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

67.  Also,  petition  of  Ernest  L.  Fulford.  Paw- 
tucket,  R.I.,  and  others,  relative  to  protection 
for  law  enforcement  officers  sued  for  dam- 
ages In  Federal  court  resulting  from  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

68.  Also,  petition  of  S.  Leon  Levy,  Washing- 
ton, DC,  relative  to  amending  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

69.  Also,  petition  of  the  councU  of  the  city 
and  county  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  relative  to 
protection  of  Hawaiian  pineapple  production; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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REGULA-nON  OP  LOBBYING  ACT 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601, 
79th  Congress,  title  HI,  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act,  section  308(b),  which 
provides  as  follows : 

(b)  All  Information  required  to  be  filed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 


Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  complied 
by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting  Jointly, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  the 
calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which  such 
Information  Is  filed  and  shall  be  printed  In 
the  Congressional  Record. 


The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  com- 
pilation required  by  said  law  and  have 
included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 
reports  received. 


REGISTR  AllONS  * 
•All  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2.  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quarterly 
Report  Form. 

The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  1972: 

(Note. — The  form  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  Interest  of  economy  In  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  Indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 
Pn.«  One  Copy  Wfth  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  Fn.E  Two  Copies  Wtth  the  Clerk  of  the  House  op  Representatives: 

This  page  (page  1)  Is  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 

"Preliminary"  Report  ("Registration") :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fiU  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report  :  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Pill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  psige  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "6,"  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with  Instructions  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:   19. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

quarter              1 

Ist 

2d 

3d 

4tb 

(Mark  one  square  only)      | 

Note  on  Item  "A". — (a)  In  General.    This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual,  as  follows: 

(I)  "Employee". — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (In  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If  the 
"employee"  Is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  In 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 

(II)  "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B", 

(b)   Separate  Reports.    An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(I)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 

(II)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B". — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  Is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  Is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  Is  to  be  specified:  (b)  If  the  work  Is  done  In  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  Is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — Is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B,  Employer. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.    If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C". — (a)  The  expression  "In  connection  with  legislative  Interests,"  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  "In  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  Infiuence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  "legislation"  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  In  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — §  302(e) . 

( b )  Before  undertaking  any  activities  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organizations  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  In  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  In  connection  therewith : 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  In  connection  with 
legislative    interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  In  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (o)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bUls,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or  dis- 
tributed In  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (o)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  ( if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  Items  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  Is  needed) 

4.  If  this  Is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be;  and  If  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  Is  to  be. 
If  this  Is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  Item  "C4"  and  fill  out  Item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)   with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.<< 


AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  in  printing] 

PAGE  1^ 
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A.  Randolf  H.  Aires,  12. .  Connect  cut 
nue  NW..  Suite  802.  Wasnlngton,  DC 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  925  Sout^ 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60607. 


A.  American  Academy  of  Family 
215  Volker  Boulevard,  Kansas 
64112. 


p:  lyslclans, 
(  Ity,    Mo. 


A.   American   Physicists   Association,   P.O. 
Box  19343,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 


St:  eet 


A.  Judith  A.  Assmus.   1763  R 
Washington,  D.C.  20O09. 

B.  Washington    Research    Projedt 
Council,    1763    R    Street    NW.,    Washington 
DC.  20009. 


A.  Nicholas  R.  Bach.  1500  Rho<[e  Island 
Avenue  "NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20C  05. 

B.  National  Paint  and  Coatings  As  ;oclatlon. 
Inc.,  1500  Rhode  Island  Avenue  N^.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 


A.   Donald   Baldwin,   Donald   Balbwin 
soclates.  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Washln^on 
20006. 


NT/ 


A.  Berl  Bemhard.  1660  L  Street 
Ington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Common  Fund.  635  Madlsoti 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 


A.  Lawrence  E.  Bruce,  Jr.,  1125  l^h  Street 
N.W..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mo-tgage  Bankers  Association  lof  Amer- 
ica, 1125  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 


A.  Marguerite  E.  Bryan.  400  First  Street  NW. 
Suite  700.  Washington.  DC.  20001. 

B.  District  No.  1,  Pacific  Coast  District,  Ma- 
rine Engineers'  Beneficial  Association.  400 
First  Street  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washln(  ton.  DC. 
20001. 

A.  Robert  D.  Buehler,  1800  K  Stfeet  NW., 
Suite  929,  Washington,  DC.  20006 

B.  The  B.  P.  Goodrich  Co.,  Ak4on,  Ohio 
44318 

A.  Business-Consumer  Protectlo4  Bureau, 
624  Market  Street.  McKeesport,  Pa. 


A.  Monroe  Butler.  1801  Avenue  of 
Suite   1106.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90C|67 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co..  1801 
Stars.  Suite  1110,  Los  Angeles.  Calif 


A.  The  Coca-Cola  Bottlers'  Associition,  166 
16th  Street  NW.,  Atlanta,  Oa.  30318 


A  R.  Michael  Cole,  2100  M 
Washington.  DC.  20037. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2100  M 
Washington.  DC.  20037. 


A.  Charles  F.  Cook.  Jr.,  1100  Ring  [BuUdlng, 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  ^100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1001  Connecticut 
Ave.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  TTnlroyal,  Inc.,  Naugatuck,  Cofin.,  Con- 
verse Rubber  Co.,  Maiden,  Mass. 

A.  Council  for  the  Advancement  dt  the  Psy- 
chological Professions  &  Sciences,  LlOO  17th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1000,  Washing  ^n,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  W.  J.  Crawford,  Post  Office 
Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

B.  Exxon  Co.,  U.S.A.,  Post  Office 
Houston,  Tex. 


A.  David  H.  Dabney,  724  14th  S*eet  NW. 
Apt.  No.  338,  Washington,  D.C.  2000J 

B.  Mass  Participation  Lobbyists  Associa- 
tion, 724  14th  Street  NW.,  Apt.  No.  338, 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 
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Stieet 


Sti  eet 


NW., 
NW., 


kix   3180, 
Box  2180, 


A.  Thomas  A.  Daly,  1101  leth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association,  1101 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Importers  Association,  420 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Marcla  K.  Docter,  1707  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Leo  J.  Donahue,  230  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
230  Southern  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  Norman  E.  Duncan,  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  J.  Frederick  Durr,  1900  South  Eads 
Street,  Box  838,  Crystal  City,  Arlington,  Va. 
22202. 

B.  National  Association  of  Farmer  Elected 
Committeemen,  1900  South  Eads  Street,  Box 
836,  Crystal  City,  Arlington,  Va.  22202.         , 

A.  Russell  O.  Ernest,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Apt.  No.  1014,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp.,  1251  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas, New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 

A.  Penelope  S.  Farthing,  1616  H  Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  RetaU  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Martin  E.  Firestone,  Flnkelsteon  &  Fire- 
stone, 1725  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  703,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

A.  Carl  J.  Fleps,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036 

B.  The  Greyhound  Corp.,  Greyhound  Tow- 
er, Phoenix,  Ariz.  85077. 

A.  John  David  Hancock,  245  Second  Ssxreet 
NE.,  Washington,  DC.  20002. 

B.  National  Council  To  Repeal  the  Draft, 
245  Second  Street  NE..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Barbara  W.  Harris,  25  Louisiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, 25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20001. 


A.  Otto  R.  Harrison,  Suite  1014,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Exxon  Co.,  U.S.A.,  Post  Office  Box  2180. 
Houston,  Tex. 

A.  Sidney  G.  Hawkes,  800  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  501.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Mead  Corp.,  118  West  First  Street, 
Dayton,  Ohio  45402. 

A.  Dale  Curtis  Hogue,  1100  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Specialty  Equipment  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, 11001  East  Valley  Mall,  Suite  204, 
El  Monte,  Calif.  91734. 


A.  Richard  P.  Hunt,  7618  Hanley  Road, 
Tampa,  Fla.  33614. 

A.  Investment  Counsel  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  127  East  59th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Janice  C.  Johnson.  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Osteopathic  Association,  1625 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Allan    R.    Jones,    1616    P    Street    NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American   Trucking   Association,    Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Charles  C.  Keeble,  Post  Office  Box  2180, 
Houston,   Tex.   77001. 

B.  Exxon  Co.,  U.S.A.,  Post  Office  Box  2180, 
Houston,  Tex.  77001. 


A.  Patricia   Keefer,   2100   M   Street   NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  Common    Cause,    2100    M   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 


A.  John  O.  Keller,  Suite  1014,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

B.  Exxon  Co.,  U.S.A.,  Post  Office  Box  2180, 
Houston,  Tex. 

A.  John  S.  Knox,  Jr.,  166  16th  Street  NW., 
Atlanta,  Oa.  30318. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Bottlers'  Association,  166 
16th  Street  NW.,  Atlanta,  Oa.,  30318. 


A.  Martha   Knouss,    2100    M    Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Common   Cause.    2100   M   Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 


A.  Norman  Q.  Kurland,  2027  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Nick  L.  Laird,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

B.  Shell    OU    Co.,    Post    Office    Box   2463, 
Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

A.  Robert  W.  Lee,  1028  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Apt.  1004,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  The  John  Birch  Society,  Inc.,  395  Con- 
cord Avenue,  Belmont,  Mass.  02178. 

A.  Charles   R.   Lewis.   Post   Office   Box   7, 
Charleston.  W.  Va.  25321. 

B.  West  Virginia  Railroad  Association. 


A.  Harrison  Lewis,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 


A.  Robert  O.  Lewis. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union  of  America,  Post  Office  Box 
2251,  Denver,  Colo. 

A.  Frances  LlUenfeld.  734  Ocean  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

B.  A.  Curtis  Kelley,  Real  Estate,  11501 
Boulevard,  Haven  Beach,  N.J.;  Max  X  Sacks. 
Hotel  Irvlngton,  Lakewood,  N.J. 

A.  Ben  J.  Man.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20001 . 

B.  Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Associa- 
tion, District  No.  1,  Pacific  Coast  District, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20001. 

A.  D.  E.  Marable. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Associa- 
tion. District  No.  1,  Pacific  Coast  District, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20001. 

A.  Barry  D.  Matsumoto,  1730  Rhode  Is- 
land Avenue  NW..  Suite  204,  Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League, 
1634  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94115. 

A.  Joseph  B.  McGrath,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 
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A.  Harry  C.  McPherson,  Jr.,  1660  L  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Common  Fund,  635  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 


A.  George   G.   Mead,    1616   P   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American   Trucking   Association.   Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  A.   S.   Mike   Monroney.    1701    K   Street 
NW.,  Suite  1000,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Osage  Tribal  Council,  Pawhuska,  Okla. 
74056. 


A.  John  R.  Murray,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  George  E.  Myers,  1730  Rhode  Island  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 


A.  National  Council  to  Repeal  the  Draft, 
245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20002. 


A.  Navajo  Tribe,  Window  Rock,  Navajo 
Nation,  Ariz.  86515. 

A.  J.  T.  Nelson,  Gibson  Island.  Md.  21056. 

B.  Household  Finance  Corp.,  Prudential 
Plaza,  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

A.  Richard  Ney,  Watergate  South,  700  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Family  Physicians, 
215  Volker  Boulevard,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
64112. 


A.  Dallln  H.  Oaks,  Provo,  Utah  84601. 

B.  Brlgham     Young     University,     Provo, 
Utah  84601. 

A.  W.  Brlce  O'Brien,  1100  Ring  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  American  Mining  Congress.  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America.  Inc..  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A.  Juris  Padegs,  127  East  59th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

B.  Investment  Counsel  Association  of 
America.  Inc..  127  East  59th  Street.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 


A.  Lew  M.  Paramore.  Post  Office  Box  1310, 
Kanstis  City,  Kans.  66117. 

B.  Mo-Ark  Basins  Flood  Control  and  Con- 
servation Association,  Box  1310,  Kansas  City, 
Kans.  66117. 

A.  Daphne  Phllos,  3150  Spring  Street, 
Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Audio-Visual  Association,  Inc., 
3150  Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 


A.  Ramsay  D.  Potts,  Shaw,  Plttman,  Potts 
&  Trowbridge,  910  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Counsel  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  127  E.  59th  Street,  New  York. 
N.Y. 10022. 

A.  William  H.  Press,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Acacia  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.. 
Washington.  D.C. 


A.  David    J.    Reedy,    6S430    Huntington 
Circle,  Napervllle,  m.  60540. 

B.  National  Advertising  Co.,  6850  Harlem 
Avenue,  Argo,  111.  60501. 


A.  Valerie  G.  Schulte,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Common  Fund,  635  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 


A.  J.  Richard  Sewell,  1725  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association   of  Food  Chains, 
1725  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Charles  W.  Shaeffer,  127  East  59th 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

B.  Investment  Counsel  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  127  East  59th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Sharon,  Plerson.  Semmes,  Crollus  & 
Flnley,  1054  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  Inter-County  Title  Co.,  451  Main  St.. 
PlacervUle.  Calif.  Title  Insurance  Co..  164 
St.  Francis  Street,  Mobile,  Ala.;  Independent 
Metropolitan  Title  Agents  of  Texas.  Inc..  701 
Elm  Street.  Dallas,  Tex. 


A.  Talmage  E.  Slmpklns.  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 


A.  Donald  E.  Smiley,  Suite  1014,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Exxon  Co..  U.S.A.,  Post  Office  Box  2180. 
Houston,  Tex. 


A.  Society  of  American  Florists,  901  North 
Washington  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

A.  Southern  Furniture  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. Post  Office  Box  951,  High  Point, 
N.C.  27261. 


A.  Henry  Stoner.  406  South  Pershing  Ave- 
nue, York,  Pa.  17403. 


A.  Glenn  A.  Swanson.  818  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Independent    Bankers    Association    of 
America,  Sauk  Centre,  Minn.  56378. 


A.  Thomas  C.  Williams,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National    Football    League.    410    Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Wllmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering.  900   17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Basketball  Association,   1700 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.T. 
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*A11  alphanumeric  characters  i 
Report  Form. 


and  monetary 


The  following  registrations  wisre  submitted  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  1972: 


(Note. — The  form  used  for 
repeated,  only  the  essential 


answisrs 


report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 


File  One  Copt  WrrH  the  Secrbtart 
This  page  (page  1)  Is  designed  to 
Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Approprlati 
"Preliminart"  Report  ("Registration" 


of  the  Senate  and  File  Two  Copies  Witk  the  Clerk  of  the  House  or  Representatives: 
supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 
Letter  or  Figttre  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  or  the  "Report"  Headinc  Below: 
') :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 


"Qitarterlt"  Report:  To  Indicate 
figure.    Fill  out  both  page  1  and 
bered  as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of 
accomplish  compliance  with  all 


whljch  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.     The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5,"  "6,"  etc.    Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with  Instructions  will 
qharterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:    19. 


Note  on  Item  "A". —  (a)  In  Generai 

(I)  "Employee". — To  file  as  an 
"employee"  is  a  firm  [such 
filing  a  Rep>ort  as  an  "etbployt  e 

(II)  "Employer". — To  file  as  an 
(b)   Separate  Reports.     An  agent  o  • 

(I)  Employers  subject  to  the  A  ;t 
filed  by  their  agents  or  employ  ees 

(II)  Employees  subject  to  the  ^ct  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organization  or  iNDrvmuAL  Filin^: 
1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature 


of  business. 


Note  on  Item  "B". — Reports  by 
that:    (a)   If  a  particular  undertaking 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  name< 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is 


:o2( 


Note  on  Item  "C". — (a)   The 
attempting,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to 
ments,  nominations,  and  other  matter  > 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — § 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Prelimlnarj ' 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activitl  >s 
received  or  expended  anything  of  valui  > 


C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Pttblica  noNS  in  connection  therewith : 


1.  State  approximately  how  long 
tlve  Interests  are  to  continue.    If 
and    expenditures    in    connectloi  i 
legislative    Interests    have 

□    place  an  "X"  in  the  box 
left,  so  that  this  OfBce 
longer  expect  to  receive 


(Answer  items  1 


an 


4.  If  this  Is  a  "Preliminary"  Report 

pated  expenses  will  be;  and  If  for 

If  this  Is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard 

combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration) 
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QUARTERLY  REPORTS* 
amounta  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2,  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quarterly 


REPORT 
PtrBsuANT  TO  Federal  Recitlation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

QUARTER                    1 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Mark  one  square  only)     | 

This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual,  as  follows: 
employee",  state  (In  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".     (If  the 
a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firoa] ,  partners  and  salaried  staS  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  In 


.) 

"employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B". 
employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 
must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Agents  or  Employees.    An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
Is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;   (b)  if  the  work  Is  done  In  the  interest  of 
by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 


m  ade 
B.  Employer. — State  name,  address,  ai  d  nature  of  business.     If  there  Is  no  employer,  write  "None.' 


exp:  esslon 


"In  connection  with  legislative  interests,"  as  used  In  this  Report;  means  "in  connection  with 

li^fiuence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."     "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 

pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 

(e). 

activities  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 

Report  (Registration). 

,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  In  which  they  have  either 
in  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 


eglsla- 

ijeceipts 

with 

terminated, 

at  the 

irtll  no 

Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
p>erson  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  In- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (If  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


2,  and  3  In  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  Is  needed) 


(peglstratlon)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antlcl- 
agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
this  Item  "C4"  and  fill  out  item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.    Do  not  attempt  to 
with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.'^ 


AFFIDAVIT 

(Omitted  In  printing] 
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NoT«  ON  Item  "D." — (a)  In  General.  The  term  "contribution"  Includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  individual  uses 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  In  a  campaign  attempting  to  Infiuence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  individual — for 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter — Is  a  "contribution."  "The  term  'contribution'  Includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit 
of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution" — 
Section  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  If  This  Report  Is  fob  an  Employer. — (1)  In  General.  Item  "D"  Is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made.  In  accordance  with  legislative  Interests. 

(11)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals. — A  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  it  makes  in  attempting  to  infiuence  legislation — but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  In  any  way  with  the  Infiuenclng  of  legislation — will  have  no  receipts  to  report, 
even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(ill)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Organizations. — Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  Infiuence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assess- 
ments, or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  Indicates  the  percentage  of  dues, 
assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts,  such 
organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  Is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis.  However, 
each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee. — (1)  In  General.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  5"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary.  It 
win  be  presumed  that  your  employer  is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 

(11)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  $500  or  More. — When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  etc.)  amounts 
to  $500  or  more,  it  is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14,"  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  5,"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  Receipts  (Including  Contributions  and  Loans)  : 

PHI  In  every  blank.    If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  Is  "None,"  write  "None"  In  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessments  (from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

2.  $ Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

3.$ Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  _,                        

4.  9 Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter  riease  answer    yes    or    no  : 

6.  $ Received  for  services  (e.g.,  salary,  fee,  etc.)  14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (Including 

loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

6.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  Items  "1"  through  "5")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 

7.  $ Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of  this 

„^                _           ,          ,            .,.,.».,.,     ^                 .j„  page,  tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name  and 

8.  $ Total  from  Jan.   1  through  this  Quarter    (Add     6  Address  of  Contributor";  and  Indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the 

^'^^     '   )  period  Is  March  31,  June  30,  September  30.  or  December  31.     Prepare 

Loans  Received  such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  following  example : 

"The  term  'contribution'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ." — Sec.  302(a).  Amount        Name  and  Address  of  Contributor 

9.$ Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  /«d»,.-«w"  *,«^  t«„   1  4.v^,.^„o,v^  iq         \ 

10.  $ Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  .,  ,„„  „  <  ^^""'i,  *'°'",''^";  ^  l^'?"^^  "— -"l"'x;'^ * 

11.  $ Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter  !!'^2?^^    ^^'iP"^'  ^^^^  ^'^'^  f}'^^-;.^^Z^°'^;,^;^ '      t„ 

^  6  ^  $1,785.00     TheRoeCorporatlon,  2511  Doe  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

12.  $ "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this  

Quarter  $3,285.00     Total 

Note  on  Item  "E". — (a)  In  General.  "The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure" — Section 
302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  Expenditures  (Including  Loans)  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests: 

Fill  In  every  blank.     If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  Is  "None,"  write  "None 

Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2.  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions   (other  than  Item 

"1") 

3.  $ Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

4.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter.  Including  distribution 

cost 

5.  $ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  $ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  $ All  other  expenditures 


in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 


Loans  Made  to  Others 

"The  term  'expenditure'  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  . 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 


"—Sec.  302(b). 


9.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8") 

10.  $ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


11.  $ Total  from  January  l  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9" 

and  "10") 


15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by.  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount,"  "Date 
or  Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose."  Pre- 
pare such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example : 

Amount     Date  or  Dates — Name  and  Address  of  Recipient — Purpose 

$1,750.00     7-11:         Roe  Printing  Co.,  3214  Blank  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

"Marshbanks  Bill." 

$2,400.00     7-15,8-15,9-15:     Britten  &  Blaten,  3127  Gremlin  Bldg., 

Washington.  D.C. — Public   relations 
service  at  $800.00  per  month. 


$4,150.00    Total 
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A.  John  O.  Adams,  815  Connectlciit  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Midland  Enterprises,  Inc. 

A.  Clarence  G.  Adamy,  1725  I  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Association   of   Food    Chains, 
1725  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  Dp.  20006. 

D.   (6)  $500. 


A.  Aerospace     Industries     Association 
America.    Inc.,    1725    De    Sales 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $9,547.60.     E.   (9)   $9,547 


Strict 


'.6(. 


A.  Aircraft   Owners   &   Pilots   Association, 
P.O.  Box  5800,  Washington.  D.C.  200|4. 


A.  Alderson,  Catherwood.  Ondov  & 
105    East    Oakland    Avenue,    Austli  i 
55912. 

B.  The  Hormel  Foundation.  Aust^i 
55912. 

D.   (6)   $665.     E.   (9)  $47.94. 


Leonard, 

Minn. 

Minn. 


A.  WUlis  W.  Alexander.   1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  200  16 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing  on 
20036. 

D.   (6)   $1,500. 


A.  Donna    Allen.    3306    Ross    Pl^ce 
Washington,  DC.  20008. 

B.  National  Committee  Against  . 
Legislation.  555  North  Western  Av 
Angeles.  Calif.  90004. 

D.   (6)    $1,040.     E.   (9)    $1,555.27. 


R  spresslve 
efiue.  Los 


A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  National 
Capital  Local  Division  689.  100  Indii  ma  Ave- 
nue NW.,  No.  403,  Washington.  D.C.I2OOOI. 

A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  i4FL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20016. 

A.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  2o4o6. 

A.  The  American  College  of  Radiilogy,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  111.  6(606. 
D.   (6)  $1,677.55.     E.   (9)   $1,677.55 


A.  American  Committee  for  Flagi 
cessity.  25  Broadway,  New  York,  N. 
D.   (6)   $919.95.     E.   (9)    $919.95. 


A.  American  Dental  Association. 

Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111..  60611 

D.   (6)    $4.59216.     E.   (9)    $4,692.1 


A.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge.  111.  6006^ 
D.  (6)  $40,500.     E.  (9)   $40,500. 


A.  American  Federation  of  Labor 
gress  of  Industrial  Organizations, 
street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006 

E.   (9)   $55,698.69. 


A.    AFL-CIO    Maritime    Commltlee 
Indiana     Avenue     NW..     Washington 
20001.  ^ 

D.  (6)  $3,905.97.     E.  (9)   $1,886.65. 


A.   American    Frozen   Food    Instlttte.   B19 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.   20006. 
D.   (6)   $69,654.17.     E.   (9)   $500.79. 

A.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association.  888 
Seventh  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10(|19. 

D.  (6)   $2,719.25.  E.   (9)   $3,346.80. 

A.  American  Humane  Association.  5351 
Roslyn  Street.  Post  Office  Box  1266  Engle- 
wood.  Colo. 

E.  (9)   $1,500. 
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ill  East 
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100 
DC. 


A.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion, 1522  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  828.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 


A.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1625  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1000,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

E.   (9)   $2,428.35. 

A.    The    American    Waterways    Operators, 

A.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit-      Inc.,   1250   Connecticut   Avenue,   Suite   502, 
tee,    1341    G   Street   NW..   Washington,   D.C.      Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
20005. 

D.   (6)   $4,708.26. 


E.   (9)   $3,172.16. 


A.  American  Justice  Association,  Inc.,  De- 
fense Highway,  OambrUls,  Md.  21054. 

D.  (6)   $2.     £.   (9)   $2. 

A.  American  Land  Title  Association.  1828  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  303,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

E.  (9)  $825.73. 


D.  (6)   $81,602.66.     E.  (9)  $3,522. 


A.  Ted  E.  Amlck,  1616  H  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  The   National    Grange,    1616   H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $750. 


A.  George  W.  Apperson.  689,  100  Indiana 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1403,  Washington,  DC. 
20001. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union  Local  Dlvl- 
A.  American    Life    Convention,    211    East     slon  689, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1403, 


Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 
E.   (9)   $602.20. 

A.  American  Maritime  Association,  17  Bat- 
tery Place,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 
E.   (9)  $400. 


1120         A.  American     Medical     Association,     535 
DC.     North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60610. 
E.   (9)   $11,853.70. 


Washington,  D.C.  20001. 


A.  Clarence  A.  Arata,  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Board  of  Trade,  1129  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $12,500. 


A.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance,  20 
NW.,     North   Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 
E.   (9)   $2,760. 


A.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation, 1001  Lincoln  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 
80202. 

E.   (9)   $1,346.20. 


A.  American    Paper    Institute.    Inc., 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 
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A.  American   Parents  Committee,   Inc.,   15 
E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,957.35.     E   (9)    $12,062.83. 


A.  American  Petroleum  Institute,   1801   K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.   (6)    $3,154.     E.   (9)    $9,512. 


A.  John  C.  Archer,  1515  Wilson  Boulevard, 
Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

E.   (9)   $300. 

A.  Arent.  Fox.  Kintner.  Plotkln  &  Kahn, 
1815  H  Street  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association,  1101 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $125.     E.  (9)   $1. 

A.  Arkansas  Railroads,  1100  Boyle  Building. 
Little  Rock,  Ark.  72201. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1229  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20037. 


A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Falrchild  Camera  and  Instrument  Corp., 

A.  American  Physical  Therapy  Association,     464  Ellis  Street,  Mountain  View,  Calif.  94040. 

1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005.  

D.   (6)   $7,191.28.     E.   (9)   $7,191.28.  A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1229  19th  Street  NW., 

Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  American  Postal  Workers  Union  AFL-         B.  Floor  Covering  Group,  919  Third  Avenue, 
CIO,  817  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.     New  York,  N.Y.   10022. 
D.   (6)    $1,208,814.03.     E.   (9)    $48,881.91.  


A.  American    Pulpwood    Association 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
605  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Puerto   Rlcan    Government,   Economic 
Development     Administration,     G.P.O.     Box 

A.    The    American    Society    of    Radiologic  ^350,  San  Juan.  P.R.  00936. 

Technologists,  645  North  Michigan  Avenue,  

Suite  620,  Chicago,  111.  60611.  A.    Associated    Railroads    of    New    Jersey. 

D.   (6)   $696.03.     E.   (9)   $1,318.04.  Pennsylvania  Station.  Raymond  Plaza,  New- 
ark,  N.J.  07102. 

A.  American    Surveys.    Embassv    Square.  °-  '^>   '^^^^     ^-  ^^>   M1.25. 
Suite    901,    2000    N    Street    NW..    Washing-                                            

ton.  DC.  20036.  A.  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users,  Suite 

B.  National  Customs  Brokers  &  Forwarders  607.    1725   K   Street   NW..   Washington,  D.C. 
Association    of    America.    Inc..    One    World  20006. 

Trade    Center,   Suite    1109,    New   York,   N.Y.  D.  (6)   $300.     E.  (9)  $300. 

10048.  

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $106.37.  a.   Association   for  Broadcast  Engineering 
Standards.   Inc..    ■'730   M   Street   NW.,   Suite 

A.  American  Textile  Machinery  Association,  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036.  


D.  (6)  $52.59. 

A.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. Inc..  1501  Johnston  BuUdlng,  Charlotte, 
N.C.  28202. 

D.  (6)   $17,279.62.     E.  (9)  $17,279.62. 

A.     Association    of    American     Railroads, 

A.    American    Trucking    Association,    Inc..  American  Railroads  Building,  1920  L  Street 

1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036.  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $10,290.06.     E.  (9)   $35,348.13.  D.   (6)    $4,354.20.     E.   (9)    $4,345.20. 


A.  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  In- 
vention &  Innovation,  Suite  1007.  Crystal 
Plaza  I,  2001  Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22202. 

D.    (6)    $1,775.     E.    (9)    $4,087.94. 
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A.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters,  Inc.,  1735  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Association  of  Oil   Pipe  Lines,   1725  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
E    (9)   $305. 


A.  Association  on  Japanese  Textile  Im- 
ports, Inc.,  551  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

E.  (9)   $1,000. 


A.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 
E.  (9)    $300. 

A.  Robert   L.    Augenbllck.    1775   K   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute.  1775  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $100.     E.   (9)    $25.90. 


A.  Richard  W.  AverlU,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washmgton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  in 
care  of  Jack  A.  Potter,  820  First  National 
Bank  Building,  Peoria,  111.  61602. 

D.   (6)    $800.     E.   (9)    $301. 

A.  Donald  L.  Badders.  910  South  Michigan, 
Room  530,  Chicago,  111.  60605. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  910  South 
Michigan,  Chicago,  111.  60605. 

A.  Michael  H.  Bader,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  for  Broadcast  Engineering 
Standards.  Inc.,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Suite 
700,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Carl  E.  Bagge,  Coal  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)    $2,375.06. 


A.  John  C.  Bagwell,  723  Investment  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

A.  Charles  W.  Bailey,  1990  M.  Street  NW., 
Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee,  1990 
M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  George  F.  Bailey.  Jr.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  1002 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

A.  James  F.  Bailey,  101  Constitution  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  & 
Joiners  of  America,  101  Constitution  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.   (6)  $5,850.     E.   (9)  $537.45. 


A.  Thomas  P.  Baker.  1101  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association. 
D.   (6)  $20.43.     E.   (9)  $2.     . 

A.  Ernest  L.  Barcella,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Barksdale.  Jr.,  1801  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)  $1,925.     E.   (9)  $203. 

A.  Robert  C.  Barnard.  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  HamUton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Robert  C.  Barnard,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Robert  C.  Barnard,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Arthur  R.  Barnett,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue,  NW.,  Suite  1010,  Washington,  D.C, 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1010, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $165.50. 

A.  Irvln  L.  Barney,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  4929  Main  Street, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

D.  (6)  $3,600. 

A.  David  S.  Barrows,  214  Century  Building, 
Portland,  Oreg.  97205. 

B.  Association  of  Oregon  and  California 
Land  Grant  Counties,  Douglas  County  Court 
House,  Roseburg,  Oreg.  97470. 

D.   (6)  $1,200.     E.   (9)  $557.48. 

A.  Weldon  Barton. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Coop- 
erative Union  of  America,  Post  Office  Box 
2251,  Denver.  Colo. 

D.    (6)    $3,507.84.     E.    (9)    $106.72. 

A.  Ross  Bass  Associates.  4000  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Record  Industry  Association  of  America, 
1  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $6,250. 


A.  Lucius  D.  Battle.  950  L'Enfant  Plaza 
South  SW..  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Communications  Satellite  Corporation, 
950  L'Enfant  Plaza  South  SW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20024. 

A.  Batzell  &  Nunn,  1523  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  Independent  Terminal  Operators  Asso- 
ciation, 1523  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 


A.  David  Baumhart,  Post  Office  Box  553, 
Lorain.  Ohio  44052. 

B.  Green  Olive  Trade  Association.  82  Beaver 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10005. 

D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $14.53. 

A.  Daniel  S.  Bedell.  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America,  8000  East  Jefferson 
Avenue.  Detroit,  Mich.  48214. 

D.   (6,    $1,504.48.     E.   (9)   $68.62. 


A.  John  H.  Beidler,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America,  8000  East  Jefferson  Av- 
enue, Detroit,  Mich.  48214. 

D.   (6)    $3,013.60.     E.    (9)    $196.33. 

A.  Thomas  S.  Belford,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $175. 


A.  Winston  Everett  Bell,  P.O.  Box  1718,  Las 
Vegas,  Nev.  89101. 


A.  Thomas  P.  Bennett,  1785  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton,  DC.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1785  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $2,500.     E.    (9)    $3,607.48. 


A.  Reed  A.  Benson,  1028  Connecticut  Av- 
enue NW.,  Apt.  1004,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  John  Birch  Society,  Inc.,  396  Con- 
cord Avenue,  Belmont,  Mass.  02178. 

A.  Robert  L.  Bevan,  1120  Connecticut  Av- 
enue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)    $1,200.     E   (9)    $101.06. 


A.  Andrew  J.  Blemiller,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $8,722.     E.   (9)    $401.80. 

A.  Walter  J.  Blerwagen.  5025  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  5025  Wis- 
consin Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 


A.  Lydla  Bitter.  1801  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
1201.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1201, 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 


A.  Neal  R.  BJornson,  30  F  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  30 
F   Street    NW.,   Washington,   DC.   20001. 

D.    (6)    $1,250.     E.   (9)    $5.70. 

A.  Brent  Blackwelder,  324  C  Street  SE., 
Washington.  DC.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  324  C 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  DC.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $170. 

A.  Richard  W.  Bliss,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $475. 

A.  Jerald  Bllzln,  1425  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1000,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc.,  150  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Blumberg,  Singer,  Ross.  Oottesman  & 
Gordon,  245  Park  Avenue,  New  York  NY. 
10017. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  575  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.   (6)   $6,875.01. 

A  Becky  Bogard.  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW,. 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  2600 
Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

D.   (6)  $35, 

A.  Frederick  C.  Bond  III.  1730  M  Street 
NW..  Washington..  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  care 
of  Jack  A.  Potter,  820  First  National  Bank 
BuUdlng,  Peoria.  Ul.  61602. 

D.   (6)  $10.90.     E.  (9)  $11.10. 

A.  G.  Stewart  Boswell.  Suite  1001.  1150 
17th    Street    NW.,    Washington,    D.C.    20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. 1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte,  N.C. 
28202. 

D.  (6)  $916.66.     E.  (9)  $20.03. 
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A.  Albert  D.  Bourland.  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  814.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  We^t  Orand 
Boulevard,  Detroit.  Mich. 

D.   (6)    93.00O.     E.   (9)    $763.79. 


Stl  set 


A.  Edward  L.  Bovvley,  817  14th 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Postal  Workers  Unl^n, 
CIO. 

D.  (6)  $7,040.28.     E.  (9)  $632.60. 


A.  J.  Wiley  Bowers.  325  Pioneer  ; 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  37402. 

B.  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power 
tlon,    325    Pioneer    Building. 
Tenn.  37402. 


ulldlng, 

Assocla- 
Chal  tanooga. 


A.  Joseph    M.    Bowman   and 
O'Hare  1511  K  Street  NW.. 
20005. 

B.  Merger  Committee.  Natlonsa 
Association,  2  Pennsylvania  Plaza, 
N.Y.;   Merger  Committee.  American 
ball  Association,  1700  Broadway 
N.Y. 


Rl(  hard    C. 
Washing  on.  D.C. 


Basketball 
w  York, 
Basket- 
York. 


Ns 


N«w 


A.  Wayne  W.  Bradley,  1776  K  Str^t 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  5^5 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  lU.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $814.38.     E.  (9)  $261.88. 


A.  Charles  N.  Brady,   1712  O  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Automobile  Assoclatlbn,  1712 
a  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  :|0006. 

A.  Charles  O.  Bragg,  P.O.  Box  1228^.  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National   Cotton   Council   of   America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  3811 

D.   (6)    $384.62.     E.   (9)    $27.85. 


A.  Edward  J.  Brenner,  Suite  1007 
Plaza  I,  2001  Jefferson  Davis  Highway 
ton,  Va.  22202. 

B.  Association  for  the  Advancemerjt 
ventlon    •■:    Innovation,    Suite    1007 
Plaza  I,  2001  Jefferson  Davis  Highway 
ton.  Va.  22202. 


BuUd- 
Washlngtbn,  D.C. 


A.  Parke  C.  Brlnklev,  The  Madison 
Ing.  116"  15th  Street  NW. 
20005. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemlc&}s 
elation. 


A.  David  A.  Brody,  1640  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue N^.V.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nal  B'rith. 
315  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N."f .  10016. 

D.   (6)    $350. 


A.  Michael  D.  Bromberg.  1101  17t:  i  Street 
NW.,  Suite  810.  Washington,  D.C.  200  J6 

B.  Federation  of  American  HospltJls,  1101 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  810,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)    $4,500. 

A.  W.  S.  Bromley,  605  Third  Aven^ie.  New 
York.  NY    10017. 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Assoclatlt^n,  605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


A.  William  J.  Brooks.  260  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  260  l|Iadlson 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 


A.  Joe  B.  Browder,  324  C  Street  SE 
Ington.  DC.  20003. 

B.  Environmental    Policy    Center, 
Street  SE..  Washington,  DC.  20003. 

D.   (6)   $380. 


A.  J.  D.  Brown.  2600  Virginia  Avenge  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Assoclatiin,  2600 
Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.Q.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $300. 
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A.  Brown,  Vlassis  &  Bain,  222  North  Cen- 
tral Avenue,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85004. 

B.  Navajo  Tribe,  Window  Rock,  Ariz.  86515. 

A.  Brownsteln,  Zeldman  &  Schomer,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Council  of  Housing  Producers,  10920 
WUshire  Boulevard,  Suite  308,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90024. 

A.  Brownsteln,  Zeldman  &  Schomer,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  International  Franchise  Association, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

A.  Brownsteln,  Zeldman  &  Schomer,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Mortgage  Guaranty  Insurance  Corp.,  600 
Marine  Plaza,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53202. 


A.  Bryant  Associates,  Inc.,  Suite  907,  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  St.  Paul  Title  Insurance  Corp.,  1650 
West  Big  Beaver  Road,  Troy,  Mich.  48084. 

D.   (6)    $50.     E.   (9)    $38.66. 


A.  George   S.    Buck.   Jr.,   P.O    Box    12285. 

Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box   12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.   (6)    $225.     E.   (9)    $45.04. 

A.  Philip  N.  Buckmlnlster,  1100  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chrysler  Corporation,  12000  Oakland 
Avenue,   Highland   Park,   Mich.  48231. 

D.  (6)-  $1000.     E.    (9)    $239.46. 

A.  Bulgarian  Claims  Committee,  care  of  Mr. 
Chaco  Chace,  109-20  7l8t  Road,  Forest  Hills, 
N.Y.  11375. 

E.  (9)   $274.81. 

A.  Burley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association.  P.O.  Box  860,  Lexington,  Ky. 
40501, 

D.   (6)    $18,360.46.     E.   (9)    $587.28. 

A.  George  Burnham,  IV.,  1626  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  600  Grant 
Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230. 

D.   (6)    $266.     E.    (9)    $287. 

A.  Charles  S.  Burns,  HOC  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $975.     E.   (9)    $281.36. 

A.  Charles  S.  Burns,  1620  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phelps  Dodge  Corp.,  300  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.   (6)    $1,200.     E.   (9)    $34. 

A.  David  Burpee,  Fordhook  Farms,  Dolyes- 
town.  Pa.  18901. 

A.  Busby,  Rlvkln,  Sherman,  Levy  &  Rehm, 
816  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Automobile  Importers  of  America,  816 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.    (6)    $3,130. 

A.  Monroe  Butler,  1801  Avenue  of  the  Stars, 
Suite  1106.  Los  Angeles,  Calif..  90067. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co..  1801  Avenue  of 
the  Stars,  Suite  1110,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 
90067. 

A.  Gordon  L.  Calvert,  426  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 


B.  Securities  Industry  Association,  426  13th 
Street   NW.,    Washington,   D.C.   20004. 
D.   (6)    $4,000.     E.   (9)    $1,200. 

A.  Donald  L.  Calvin,  11  WaU  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10005. 

B.  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  11  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Carl  C.  Campell,  Room  610,  Ring  Build- 
ing, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $50.77. 

A.  Charles  Argyll  Campbell,  1616  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  USA,  1615 
H   Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $188.80. 

A.  Charles  O.  CampbeU,  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

A.  Marvin  Caplan. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,101.     E.   (9)    $136.04. 

A.  Ronald  A.  Capone,  Kirlin,  CampbeU  & 
Keating,  Room  505,  The  Parragut  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Committee  of  European  Shipowners.  30- 
32  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C.  3,  England. 

D.    (6)    $3,250.     E.   (9)    $126.88. 

A.  Michael  H.  Cardozo,  Suite  370,  1  Du- 
pont  Circle  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Law  Schools. 
Suite  370,  1  Dupont  Circle  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Norval  E.  Carey,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Gulf  OU  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $376. 

A.  Philip  Carllp,  675  Fourth  Avenue,  Brook- 
lyn, NY.  11232. 

B.  Seafarers  International  Union. 
D.   (6)    $2,600.     E.   (9)    $1,668.72. 

A.  Carollnas  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents,  Post  Office  Box  2776,  Suite  706, 
Raleigh  Building,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27602. 

A.  Elizabeth  S.  Carpenter,  1425  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1000,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc.,  160  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Braxton  B.  Carr,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue   Suite   602,  Washington.  D.C.   20036. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators. 
Inc..  1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  Suite  502, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $3,125.     E.   (9)    $120.25. 

A.  Blue  Allan  Carstenson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Coopera- 
tive Union  of  America,  Post  Office  Box  2251, 
Denver,  Colo. 

A.  James  B.  Cash,  Jr.,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue    NW.,    Washington,    D.C.    20036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $600.    E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  Frank  R.  Cawley,  Wilson  Plaza  Build- 
ing, Suite  611,  2425  Wilson  Boulevard,  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22201. 

B.  Agricultural  Publishers  Association, 
Inc. 

A.  Frank  R.  Cawley. 

B.  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  Inc.,  1625  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
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A.  Central  America  Cooperative  Federa- 
tion, Inc.,  Room  400,  908  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E    (9)   $696. 


A.  Justice    M.    Chambers,    2300    Calvert 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Swaziland  Sugar  Association.  Poet  Of- 
fice Box  445,  Mbabane,  Swaziland. 

D.   (6)    $7,600.     E.   (9)    $936.46. 

A.  J.  M.  Chambers  &  Co.,  Inc.,  2300  Cal- 
vert Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Cordage  Institute,  2300  Calvert  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

D.  (6)  $937.50. 


A.  James  W.  Chapman,  1626  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Retired   Officers  Association,    1626 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,411. 


A.  WUltem  C.  Chapman,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Orand 
Boulevard,   Detroit,   Mich.   48202. 

D.  (6)   $3,000.     E.   (9)    $2,333.22. 


A.  Leslie  Cheek  III,  1026  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  616,  Blake  Building,  Wash- 
ington,  DC.   20036. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  615,  Blake 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

D.    (6)    $1,600.     E.    (9)    $260. 

A.  Lowell  T.  Chrlstlson,  1730  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  care 
of  Jack  A.  Potter,  820  First  National  Bank 
BuUdlng,  Peorta,  lU.  61602. 

D.   (6)    $69.40.     E.   (9)    $36.85. 


A.  Albert  T.  Church,  Jr.,  1626  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1625  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)    $52.50.     E.   (9)    $4.45. 


A.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  676  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.   (8)  $64,773.67. 

A.  Earl  W.  Clark,  100  Indiana  Avenue, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.     20001. 

B.  Labor-Bfanagement  Maritime  Commit- 

D.  (6)  $825. 

A.  Richard  W.  Clark,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.     20037. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington    DC.     20037. 

D,  (6)   $4,600.     E.  (9)  $306.92. 

A.  Robert  M.  Clark.  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.     20036. 

B.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way Co.,  80  East  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago, 
ni.    60604. 


A.  Clay  Pipe  Industry  Depletion  Commit- 
tee, P.O.  Box  6,  Pittsburg,  Kans.     66762. 

A.  Jacob  dayman,  816  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.     20006. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $616.75. 

A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.     20036. 

B.  Cabot  Corp  .  125  High  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Chemplex  Co..  3100  Oolf  Road,  Rolling 


Meadows,  m.;  Copolymer  Rubber  and  Chem- 
ical Corp.,  Box  2591,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  et  al. 
D.  (6)  $1,143. 

A.  Cleary,  Qottlleb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.     20036. 

B.  Interbank  Card  Association,  Suite  3600, 
110  East  59th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.     10022. 

D.  (6)  $226. 

A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1260  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.     20036. 

B.  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  1076  Central  Park  Avenue, 
Suite  224,  Scarsdale,  N.Y.     10583. 

D.  (6)  $400. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.     20006. 

B.  American  Brands,  Inc.,  245  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.     10017. 

E.     (9)  $45. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.     20006. 

B.  Brown   &   Williamson   Tobacco   Corp., 
Louisville,  Ky.    40201. 

E.  (9)  $45. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street.  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Liggett  &  Myers  Inc.,  630  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 

E.   (0)    $45. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Lorlllard,  Division  of  Loews  Theatres, 
Inc.,  200  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

E.   (9)   $45. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street,  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Philip  Morris  Inc..  100  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

E.   (9)    $45. 


A.  Earle  S.  Clements.  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds,  Inc.,  (Tobacco  Division) , 
Wlnston-Salem,  N.C.  27102. 

E.   (9)   $45. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements.  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Clifford,  Warnke,  Glass,  Mcllwain  & 
Finney,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20006. 

B.  Avco  Corp.,  760  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)   $60.     E.  (9)   $12. 


A.  Clifford,  Warnke.  Glass.  Mcllwain  & 
Finney,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Basketball  Players  Association, 
15  Columbus  Circle.  New  York,  N.Y.  10023. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)    $400. 


A.  Larry  D.  Cllne,  1316  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc.,  1315 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.   (9)    $40.20. 

A.  Coalition  Against  Strip  Mining.  324  C 
Street  SE..  Washington.  DC.  20003. 
D.   (6)    $1,250.     E.   (9)    $989.51. 

A.  Coalition  for  a  National  Population 
Policy,  Suite  1010,  Bender  Building,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing^ton,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Grover  C.  Cobb,  1771  N  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $400. 

A.  Jeffrey  Cohelan. 

B.  Group  Health  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1717  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  David  Cohen,  2100  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $5,625.     E.  (9)  $45.75. 

A.  Jerry  Cohen,  470  Totten  Pond  Road, 
Waltham,  Mass.  02154. 

B.  Ruetgerswerke  Aktiengeeellschaft, 
Frankfurt,  West  Germany. 

A.  Timothy  A.  Colcord,  1620  I  Street  NW., 
Suite  603,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Bank  American!,  Inc.,  556  Cali- 
fornia Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94126. 

D.  (6)  $8,373,24.     E.  (9)  $9,069.62. 

A.  R.  Michael  Cole,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $2,113.62.     E.  $12.10. 


A.  Robert  E.  Cole,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 320  New  Center  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 
48202. 

D.  (6)  $500. 


A.  Cc^ee  &  Goertn«r,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Tanker  Own- 
ers, Inc.,  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $38.49. 

A.  WUllam  J.  Colley,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  635 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $785.     E.  (9)  $341.84. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  &  Edwards,  1625 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Cylinder  Manufacturers  Com- 
mittee, 1625  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $25. 


A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  &  Edwards,  1625 
I  Street  NW.,  Suite  622,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  Footwear  Industries  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  1611  North  Kent  Street,  Arlington, 
Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $500.      E.  (9)  $475. 


A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  &  Edwards,  1625 
I  Street  NW.,  Suite  622,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Bicycle  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  122  East  42d  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $100. 


A.  Collier.  Shannon,  Rill  &  Edwards,  1625 
I  Street  NW.,  Suite  622,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Pood  Chains, 
1725  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

E.   (9).  $300. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  &  Edwards,  1625 
I  Street  NW.,  Sultfe  622,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 
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B.  National     Broiler    Council.     1  55     15th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  2000!  , 
D.   (6)   $300. 


1625 
D.C. 


A.  Collier,  Shannon,  RlU  &  Edwards 
I  Street  NW.,  Suite  622.  Washington 
20006. 

B.  Tool  and  Stainless  Steel  Industry  Com- 
mittee. 1625  I  Street  NW..  Suite  62P,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $1,250.     E.   (9)    $525. 

A.  James  F.  Collins.  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Iron  and  Steel  Inat|ltute,  50 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $125. 


A.  Paul  O.  Collins.  Ill  Westminster  Street, 
Providence.  R.I.  02903. 

B.  Industrial  National  Bank  of  Ilhode  Is- 
land. Ill  Westminster  Street.  Prjivldence. 
R.I.  02903. 

D.   (6)    $68.75. 


A.  Colorado  Railroad  Association 
Jestlc  Building.  Denver.  Colo.  80202. 


Fi  bile 


A.  The   Committee    for   Broadenlfig 
merclal    Bank    Participation    In 
nanclng.  Care  of  Langdon  P.  Cook, 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10015. 


A.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revei  ue  Bond 
Plnanclng,  1000  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $6,925.     E.   (9)   $6,706.75. 


A.  Common    Cause,    2100    M 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.   (6)    $946,866.41.     E.   (9)    $143.i 


Stri  let 


OiO.i 


A.  Richard  J.   Congleton,   734   1 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American    Academy    of 
South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60604. 

D.    (6)    $900.     E.    (9)    $147.10. 


NW., 
96. 

Street 
Actuates,    208 


IStti 


A.  Richard  J.  Congleton,  734  ISt^i  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
the  United  States.  1285  Avenue  of 
leas.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.   (6)   $1,500.     E.   (9)    $200. 


A.  Raymond  P.  Conkllng,  1001  Cornectlcut 
Avenue  NW.,   WMhlngton,   D.C.  20(36. 

B.  Texaco  Inc.,  135  East  42d  Strfet,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)  $140.     E.   (9)  $27.10. 

A.  Robert  J.  Conner,  Jr.,  1100  Codnectlcut 
Avenue  NW..   Washington,   D.C.  20(36. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  12000  Oakland  Avenue, 
Highland  Park,  Mich.  48231. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $265. 

A.  John  A.  Connor,  7901  Westpa^k  Drive, 
McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  BiUl^ers  As- 
sociation. 7901  Westpark  Drive,  Mc4ean,  Va. 
22101. 


A.  Consolidated  Natural  Oas  Service  Co., 
Inc.,  Pour  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
15222. 

E.   (9)    $2. 

A.  Consulting  Engineers  Councll/tJS,  1165 
15th  Street  NW..  Suite  713.  Washlng^n,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.   (6)   $5,840.     E.   (9)    $5,840. 


A.  Bernard  J.  Conway,  211   East 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

B.  American  Dental  Association, 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  6061 : 

D.  (6)  $2,600. 
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A.  Jack   T.   Conway.   2100   M   Street   NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  Common    Cause,    2100    M    Street    NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20037. 

D.   (6)   $2,812.50. 


A.  Howard    Lee   Cook,   Jr.,    1776   K   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American     Medical     Association,     535 
North   Dearborn  Street.   Chicago,  111.   60610. 

D.   (6)    $749.37.     E.   (9)    $358.72. 

A.  Cook   &   Pranke   S.C.   660   East   Mason 
Street,  MUwaukee.  Wis.  53202. 

B.  Marshall  &  Ilsley  Bank,  770  North  Water 
Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53202. 

A.  Eileen  D.  Cooke.  110  Maryland  Avenue 
NE..   Suite   101,   Washington,  DC.  20002. 

B.  American  Library  Association,  50  East 
Huron   Street,   Chicago,  111.   60611. 

D.   (6)    $270.48. 

A.  J.  Milton  Cooper,  Suite  401,  1000  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  R.   J.   Reynolds  Industries.  Inc.,   Wln- 
ston-Salem.  N.C. 


A.  Joshua  W.  Cooper,  626  South  Lee  Street. 
Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  Portsmouth -Klttery  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Inc.,  Box  1123,  Portsmouth,  N.H. 
03801. 

D.   (6)    $3,750.     E.   (9)    $1,314.49. 


A.  Mitchell    J     Cooper,    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries,  1025  West 
Hastings  Street,  Vancouver  1,  Canada. 

D.   (6)   $3,000. 


A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Footwear  Division,  444  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.   (6)   $6,000.     E.   (9)    $11.60. 

A.  Cooperative  League  of  the  USA,  1828  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1100.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)   $726. 

A.  Darrell  Coover,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Apart- 
ment No.   812,  Washington,  DC.  20(X)6. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent  In- 
surers, 2600  River  Road,  Des  Plalnes,  111. 
60018. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)    $238. 

A.  James  T.  Corcoran,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus  Own- 
ers. 1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  308, 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $925.     E.   (9)   $87.50. 

A.  Corcoran,  Foley,  Youngman  &  Rowe, 
1511  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  Committee  for  Broadening  Com- 
mercial Bank  Participation  In  Public  Financ- 
ing, care  of  Langdon  Cook,  23  Wall  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10015. 

A.  Corcoran,  Foley,  Youngman  &  Rowe, 
1511  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1120,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Glass  Container  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute, Inc..  1800  K  Street  NW..  Fourth  Floor, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $450.     E.   (9)    $60. 


A.  Corcoran,  Foley,  Youngman  &  Rowe, 
1511  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1120,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Lee,  McCarthy  &  DeRosa,  102  Maiden 
Lane,  New  York.  NY.  10005. 

D.  (6)   $760.     E.  (9)   $100. 


A.  Allan  D.  Cors,  1629  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Coming  Glass  Works,  Coming,  N.Y. 
14830. 

A.  Robert  M.  CovUtas,  Suite  508,  1612  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Institute  for  Rapid  Transit,  1612  K. 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  10006. 

A.  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  HI.  60606. 

A.  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $310.53.     E.    (9)    $310.53. 

A.  Raymond  L.  Courage,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Suite   601,   Washington.  DC.   20036. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  601,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Paul  L.  Courtney,   1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Roger  C.  Courtney,  1730  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  2(X)36. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association,  care 
of  Jack  A.  Potter,  820  First  National  Bank 
BuUdlng,  Peoria,  111.  61602. 

D.  (6)  $126.    E.  (9)  $157.60. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Machine  Tool  Distributors 
Association,  1500  Massacpxisetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  MGIC  Investment  (3orp..  600  Marine 
Plaza.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  43201. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Asso- 
ciation, 7901  Westpark  Drive,  McLean,  Va. 
22101. 

A.  Cox.  Langford  &  Brown,  21  Dupont 
Circle   NW..    Washington,   D.C.   20036. 

B.  Association  of  Research  Libraries,  1527 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Cox,  Langford  &  Brown,  21  Dupont  Cir- 
cle NW.,   Washington,   D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation, Midland  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
64105. 

D.  (6)  $660. 


A.  Roger  M.  Craver,  2100   M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Common   Cause,   2100   M   Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $147.79. 


A.  Robert  W.  Crawford,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  General  Merchandise 
Chains,  Inc.,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $10,000.03.    E.  (9)  $459.20. 


A.  W.  J.  Crawford,  Post  Office  Box  2180, 
Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  (3o.,  Post  Office 
Box  2180,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

A.  Hubert  M.  Crean,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $2,263.    E.  (9)   $215. 
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A.  H.  C.  Crotty,  Brotherhood  of  Mainte- 
nance of  Way  Employes,  12050  Woodward 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  48203. 

A.  J.  A.  Crowder,  Suite  1001,  H60  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute,  1501   Johnston  Building,   (Charlotte, 

N  C 

D.  (6)   $1,5C0. 

A.  Culbertson,  Pendleton  &  Pendleton.  1 
Parragut  Square  South,  Suite  800.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Canned  &  Cooked  Meat  Importers'  Asso- 
ciation, "vc  Deltec  International,  Ltd.,  2801 
Ponce  de  Leon  Boulevard,  Coral  Gables,  Pla. 
33134. 

D.   (6)  $975.     E.   (9)   $183.13. 

A.  William  E.  Cumberland.  1125  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1125  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)   $506.     E.   (9)    $4,286. 


A.  Dan  Curlee.  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 
25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

D.   (6)   $6,411.70. 


A.  John  T.  Curran.  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  APL-CIO,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $8,250.     E.   (9)    $3,828.29. 


A.  Thomas  A.  Daly,  1101  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Japan  Limfiber  Importers'  Association, 
Tokyo,  Japan. 

D,  (6)   $1,850. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Office  Machine  Etealers  Associa- 
tion, 2510  Dempster  Street,  Des  Plalnes,  HI. 
60016. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Jean  Daugherty,  921  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  921  Washington  BuUdlng,  15th  and 
New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.   (6)   $1,500. 

A.  Philip  J.  Daugherty. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  APL-C3IO, 
815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $2,910.50.     E.   (9)   $61.05. 

A.  John  B.  Davenport.  Jr..  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW.,   Washington.  D.C.   20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20009. 

D.   (6)    $160. 


A.  Aled  P.  Davies.  59  East  Van  Buren 
Street,  Chicago,  ni.  60605. 

B  American  Meat  Institute,  59  East  Van 
Buren,  Chicago,  m.  60605. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $210.96. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200,  CHilcago,  HI.  60670. 

B.  Bankers  Life  and  Casualty  Co.,  4444 
Lawrence  Avenue,  Chicago,  ni.  60630. 

D.   (6)   $337.50.     E.   (9)    $44.96. 

CXIX 640— Part? 


A.  Charles  W.   Davis,   One   First   National 
Plaza,  No.  5200.  Chicago.  111.  60670. 

B.  Inland  Steel  Co.,  30  West  Monroe  Street, 
Chicago,  ni.  60603. 

E.   (9)   $184.32. 

A.  Charles  W.   Davis,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago,  111.  60670. 

B.  The   Myron   Stratton   Home.   P.O.   Box 
1178.  Colorado  Springs.  Colo.  80901. 

D.   (6)    $4,800.     E.   (9)    $1,022.21. 


A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200.  Chicago,  111.  60670. 

B.  Northwest    Industries,    Inc.,    400   West 
Madison  Street,  Chicago.  111.  60606. 

D.   (6)    $620.     E.   (9)    $125.84. 


A.  Charles   W.   Davis,   One   First   National 
Plaza.  No.  5200.  Chicago,  HI.  60670. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  925  South  Ho- 
man  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60607. 

D.   (6)    $17,650.     E.   (9)    $20. 


A.  Charles  W.  Davis.  One  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago,  111.  60670. 

B.  Trans  Union  Corp..   Ill  West  Jackson 
Boulevard,  Chicago,  m.  60604. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago,  111.  60670. 

B.  United  Insurance  Co.  of  Am.erlca,  One 
East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  ni.  60601. 

D.   (6)   $337.50.     E.   (9)    $54.95. 

A.  Fred  E.  Davis. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
277  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $486. 


A.  R.   Hilton   Davis,    1615   H   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.A., 
1616  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Walter  L.  Davis,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association. 
APL-CIO,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $750. 


A.  Charles  W.  Day,  815  CToruiecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn,  Mich.  48121. 
D.   (6)    $325.     E.   (9)    $218. 


A.  Tony  T.  Dechant. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Coop- 
erative Union  of  America,  P.O.  Box  2251, 
Denver,  Colo. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $68.24. 


A.  Richard  A.  Bell,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)   $160. 

A.  Ray  Denison.  816  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16tb 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $6,580.     E.   (9)    $264.96. 

A.  cnaude  J.  Desautels  Associates,  Suite 
711,  RCA  Building.  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors 
and  Publishers,  One  Lincoln  Plaza,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10023. 

D.   (6)    $6,000. 

A.  R.  Daniel  Devlin.  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.,  10  Richards 
Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


A.  Ralph  B.  Dewey.  1150  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite   1109,   Washington,   D.C.   20036. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  77  Beale 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94106. 

D.   (6)   $616.     E.   (9)   423.20. 

A.  C3ieorge  S.  Dietrich,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  for  Broadcast  Engineering 
Standards,  Inc.,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  700. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Timothy  V.  A.  DUlon.  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Department   of   Water   Resources,    P.O. 
Box  388,  Sacramento,  Calif.  95802. 

D.    (6)    $2,321.76.     E.    (9)    $161.76. 


A.  Timothy  V.  A.  DUlon,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Marysville  Dam  Committee.  Post  Office 
Box  1550,  Marysville.  Calif. 

E.   (9)    $2. 


A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon.   1730  Rhode  Is- 
land  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sacramento    Yolo    Port    District,    Post 
Office  Box  815.  West  Sacramento,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $1,042.91.     E.  (9)  $52.91. 


A.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky.  41076. 
D.   (6)   $42,242.96.     E.   (9)   $42,242.96. 


A.    Disabled    Officers   Association,    1612    K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
E.   (9)   $3,660. 

A.  Steven  P.  Doehler.  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $23.50. 


A.  James  P.  Doherty. 

B.  Group  Health  Association  of  America, 
Inc..  1717  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $4,125.     E.   (9)    $4,243.27. 

A.  Patrice  M.  Doherty,  Suite  1001,  1160 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc..  1501  Johnston  BuUdlng,  Charlotte, 
N.C.  28202. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $126. 


A.  Robert  C.  Dolan.  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
1010,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $253.     E.  (9)  $191.39. 


A.  Leo  J.  Donahue,  230  Southern  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
230  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 


A.  James  C.  Donald,  1786  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1785  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $3,777.44. 


A.  Gary  W.  Donnelly.  1315  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc..  1316 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $67.75. 

A.  James  A.   Dorscb.   1701   K  Street  NW„ 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
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Wa  mer  : 


BiUld- 
Wasblfagton.  O.C. 


A.  C.  L.  Donon,  Room  1128, 
lug,  501   13th  Street  NW 
20004. 

B.  Retirement  Federation  of  Ckvll  Service 
Employees  of  the  U.S.  Governir  ent.  Room 
1128,  Warner  BuUdlng,  501  13th  ptreet  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

D.   (6)    93,427.34.     E.   (9)   $270. 

A.  Mitchell  Dorson.  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2100  M  4^Teet  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $600. 


A.  Dow,  Lohnes  &  Albertson,  1 
tlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 

B.  Advance  Schools,  Inc.,  5900 
Highway,  Chicago  111. 


2  35 


Connec- 

D.C.  20036. 

Northwest 


12  25 


A.  Dow,  Lohnes  &  Albertson 
tlcut  Avenue  NW..  Washington 

B.  Newspaper  Committee  for 
David  R.  Bradley,  News  Press  & 
9th  and  Edmond  Streets,  St.  Joseph 


Connec- 

D.C.  20036. 

Cable  vis  Ion, 

(gazette  Co., 

Mo. 


A.  P.  Raymond  Downs,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1104,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Mai  luf acturlng 
Co.,  301  East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
45202. 


A.  Harry    J.    Doyle,    1730    M    Street    NW 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association 
of  Jack  A.  Potter.  820  First  National 
Building,  Peoria,  111.  61602. 

D.   (6)   $174.44.     E.   (9)   $138.90. 


A.  Robert  H.  Doyle,  2029  K  street  NW. 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professfcnal  Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washl^igton.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)   $3,693.05. 


Assoc  I  at  ion 


A.  Dean   W.  DruUas.    1730   M  Street   NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc 
of  Jack  A.  Potter,  820  First  Nat 
Building,  Peoria,  111.  61602. 

D.   (6)  $36.     E.   (9)  $61.29. 


A.  Franklin  B.  Dryden. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Int..  1778  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20CP6. 

A.  Evelyn  Dubrow,  1710  Broa^iway.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  International  Ladles'  Garmeit  Workers' 
Union.  1710  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $4,004.     E.   (9)    $1.573.41 1 

A.  William  DuChessl,  1126  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America,  99 
University  Place,  New  York,  N.yJ  10003. 

D.   (6)   $1,475.     E.   (9)   $100. 

A.  M.  L.  DuMars.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW 
Washington.  DC.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  IfW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20009. 

D.  (6)   $60. 

A.  Pauline  B.  Dunckel.  1901  t^orth  Fort 
Myer  Drive.  Suite  900,  Arlington    Va.  22209. 

B.  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drlvej  Arlington, 
Va.  22209. 


A.  Louise    C.   Dunlap,    324    C 
Washington.  DC.  20003. 

B.  Er.vlronmfntal    Policy 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  DC.  200^3 

D.   (6)    $904. 


CcE  ter, 


A.   Bruce  Dunton.   1126   16th   ptreet   NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 
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care 
onal  Bank 


Street   SE.. 
324    C 


B.  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America,  99 
University  Place,  New  York,  N.Y.   19993. 
D.   (6)    $3,285.     E.   (9)    $100. 


A.  J.  D.  Durand,  1726  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines,   1725  K 
Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (  9)    $305. 


A.  J.  Frederick  D\ut,  1900  South  Eads 
Street,  Box  836,  Crystal  City.  Arlington,  Va. 
22202. 

B.  National  Association  of  Farmer  Elected 
Committemen.  1900  South  Eads  Street,  Box 
836,    Crystal   City,   Arlington,   Va.    22202. 

E.   (9)   $28.75. 

A.  Henry  I.  Dworshak,  1100  Ring  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $1,075. 


A.  Robert  E.  Early,  30  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.   (6)    $1,250. 

A.  Roy  W.  Easley,  1735  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Arthur  B.  Edgeworth,  Jr.,  812  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
11  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.   (6)    $437.50. 

A.  Hallett  D.  Edson.  956  North  Monroe 
Street.  Arlington.  Va.  22201. 

B.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services,  956  North  Monroe  Street,  Arlington, 
Va.  22201. 

D.   (6)   $1,400. 

A.  E.  Neel  Edwards,  Jr.,  921  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  921  Washington  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,250.     E.    (9)    $974.14. 


A.  Macon  T.  Edwards,  Ring  Building, 
Room  610,  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 


A.  Charles  Ehrhart.  1800  K  Street  NW.,  No. 
924,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Ralston  Purina  Co.,  Checkerboard 
Square,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63188. 

D.    (6)    $400.     E.    (9)    $121. 

A.  J.  C.  B.  Ehringhaus,  Jr..  1600  South 
Eads  Street,  Arlington,  Va.,  22202. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Harmon  L.  Elder,  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Wilson  E.  Hamilton  &  Assoclatlcs,  Inc., 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $250.     E.  (9)   $56.41. 

A.  John  Doyle  Elliott,  6500  Qulncy  Street, 
HyattsvUle,  Md.  20784. 

D.   (6)    $443.     E.   (9)    $269.50. 

A.  John  M.  Elliott,  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20016. 

A.  Ruth  Bowdey  Elliott,  5500  Qulncy  Street, 
HyattsvUle.  Md.  20784. 

D.    (6)    $2,160.     E.    (9)    $2,700.09. 


A.  Roy  Elson,  1771  M  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20038. 

D.   (6)  $4,200.    E.  (9)  $263.08. 

A.  Emergency  Committee  for  American 
Trade,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $800.    E.  (9)  $982. 

A.  Employers  Insurance  of  Wausau,  2000 
Westwood  Drive,  Wausau,  Wis.  54401. 

E.  (9)   $625. 

A.  Gertrude  Engel,  2450  Virginia  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  Bob  Hoffman,  York  Barbell  Co.,  York, 
Pa    17405 

D.   (6)    $1,625.     E.   (9)    $234.90. 


A.  Orover  W.  Ensley,  200  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.  (6)   $690. 

A.  Environmental    Policy    Center,    324    0 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
D.   (6)    $7,026.10.     E.   (9)   $7,047.42. 


A.  Glenn  R.  Erlckson,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $550. 

A.  Russell  G.  Ernest,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  1014,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey),  1251 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10020. 

A.  John  D.  Fagan,  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  VS. 
D.   (6)    $2,575.     E.   (9)    $22. 

A.  Robert  R.  Pahs.  1030  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Cargill,  Inc..  1200  Cargill  Building,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.  55402. 

D.   (6)   $2,500. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Fair,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $6,377. 


A.  Joseph  A.  Fanelll,  1511  K  Street  JNW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 
E.   (9)    $189.77. 

A.  The  Farmers  Educational  and  Coopera- 
tive Union  of  America,  Post  Office  Box  2251, 
Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (6)    $55,687.62.     E.   (9)    $24,324.93. 

A.  Federation  of  American  Hospitals,  1101 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  810,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

E.  (9)   $4,600. 

A.  Federation  of  American  Scientists,  203 
C  Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 
D.   (6)    $32,235.     E.   (9)    $7,209.65. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Pierst,  607  Ring  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C.     20036. 

B.  CouncU  of  Forest  Industries  of  British 
Columbia,  1600  Guinness  Tower,  1055  West 
Hastings  Street,  Vancouver  1.  B.C.,  Canada. 

D.  (6)  $8,499.     E.  (9)  $186. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Flerst,  607  Ring  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 
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B.  Joint  Committee  of  Printing  and  Pub- 
lishing Industries  of  Canada,  Fourth  floor, 
117  EgUnton  Avenue  East,  Toronto  12, 
Canada. 

D.   (6)   $999.99.     E.   (9)    $56. 

A.  Francis  S.  FUbey,  817  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.     20006. 

B.  American  Postal  Workers  Union,  AFL- 
CIO,  817  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,920.37. 

A.  Matthew  P.  Pink,  1T75  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.     20006. 

B.  Investment  Co.  Institute,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.     20006. 


A.  Thomas  Fink,  Room  610,  Ring  BuUdlng, 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Cotton  CouncU  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
38112. 

D.     (6)   $180.     E.   (9)   $23. 

A.  James  W.  Plnley,  1016  18th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  303,  Washington,  D.C.     20036. 

B.  Crown  ZeUerbach  Corp.,  One  Bush 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.     94119. 

A.  William  J.  Flaherty,  1221  Masachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.    20005. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike.  Cold  Springs,  Ky. 

D.  (6)  $6,725.63.     E.  (9)  $125. 

A.  Florida  Citrus  Mutual,  Post  Office  Box 
89,  Lakeland,  Fla.      33802. 

D.  (6)  $660.31.     E.  (9)  $660.31. 

A.  Florida  Citrus  Production  Managers  As- 
sociation, c/o  C.  D.  Kime,  Jr.,  Waverly,  Fla. 
33877 

D.  (6)  $152.10.     E.  (9)  162.10. 


A.  Florida  Prult  and  Vegetable  Association, 
Post  Office  Box  20155,  Orlando,  Fla.     32814. 
D.  (6)   $162.09.     E.  (9)   $152.09. 


A.  John  F.  Pochtman,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.     20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.    60610. 

D.  (6)  $687.50.     E.  (9)  $263.32. 


A.  Gordon  Forbes,  207  Union  Depot  BuUd- 
lng, St.  Paul,  Minn.  55101. 

B.  Minnesota  Railroads  Association. 
D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $563.80. 

A.  James  W.  Forlstel,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C,  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60610. 

D.   (6)    $781.25     E.   (9)    $229.87. 

A.  WiUlam  C.  Foster,  Patton,  Boggs,  Blow, 
VerrUl,  Brand,  &  May,  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Corp.,  Post 
Office  Box  576,  BeUevue,  Wash. 

D.  (6)  $2,221.25.     E.  (9)  $751.78. 

A.  WUllam  C.  Foster,  Patton,  Boggs,  Blow, 
VerrUl.  Brand,  &  May,  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ralston  Purina  Co.,  Checkerboard 
Square,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  John  G.  Pox,  2000  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
196  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10007. 

A.  Robert  W.  Prase,  1826  Jefferson  Place 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers.  Inc.. 
1826  Jefferson  Place,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Robert  M.  Frederick,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $4,750. 

A.  James  O.  Freeman,  812  Pennsylvania 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
1111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D  (6)  $2,125. 

A.  Benjamin  W.  Fridge,  1900  South  Eads 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

B.  National  Rifle  Asssociation  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,375.     E.  (9)  $1,166.03. 

A.  Susan  Pridy,  30  P  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $53.85. 

A.  PhUlp  P.  Frledlander,  Jr.,  1343  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  and  Retreaders 
Association,  Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)  $270.    E.  (9)  $4. 


A.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $70,782.     E.   (9)    $14,677. 


A.  Owen  V.  Frlsby,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  1  Chase 
Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

D.   (6)    $382.60.     E.   (9)    $2,571.17. 

A.  Frank  W.  Frisk,  Jr.,  2600  Virginia  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

D.   (6)   $100. 


A.  Gadsby  &  Hannah,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Council  of  Independent  Labo- 
ratories, Inc.,  1026  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $250. 


A.  Gadsby  &  Hannah,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Professional  Serv- 
ices Firms  In  Free  Enterprise,  1100  Glendon 
Avenue,  lios  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $30.97. 


A.  James  E.  Gaffigan,  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B  American  Hotel  and  Motel  Association, 
888  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.   (6)    $184.60.     E.   (9)    $34.40. 

A.  Robert  E.  Gallamore.  2100  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B  Common  Cause,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.   (6)   $1,618.76. 

A.  Nicole  Gara,  1785  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1785  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 

A.  WlUlam  B.  Gardiner.  1221  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria PUce,  Cold  Springs,  Ky. 

D.   (6)    $5,934.37. 


A.  John  W.  Gardner,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 


B.  Common    Cause,    2100   M   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 
E.   (9)    $1,728.68. 


A.  Edward  V.  Garllch,  1515  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  1515  WUson 
Boulevard,  ArUngton,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)    $225.     E.   (9)   $150. 

A.  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Asaocia- 
tlon,  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arlington, 
Va.  22209. 

E.  (9)   $870. 

A.  George  W.  Gephart,  Gas  &  Electric 
Building,  Baltimore,  Md.  21203. 

B.  Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Gas  & 
Electric  Building,  Baltimore,  Md.  21203. 


A.  Walter  Gerson,  1016  20th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Plumblng- 
Heatlng-CooUng  Contractors,  1016  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $2,428.     E.  $425. 


A.  Wayne    Gibbens,    1800    K    Street    NW.. 
Suite  620,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mid-Continent  Oil  &   Gas  Association, 
1111  Thompson  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla.  74103. 

D.   (6)    $750.     E.  $171.94. 


A.  Joseph   S.    Gill,    16   East   Broad   Street, 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215. 

B.  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association,  16  East 
Broad  Street.  Colimibus,  Ohio  43215. 

A.  Dave  Glvens,  916  NashvUle  Trxist  BuUd- 
lng, Nashville,  Tenn.  37201. 

B.  Class  I  Railroad,  Tennessee. 


A.  Henry  H.  Glassle,  Edwin  H.  Pewett,  Ray 
S.  Donaldson,  and  WUllam  B.  Beebe,  1819  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc., 
734  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)    $5.     E.   (9)    $2.02. 

A.  Henry  H.  Glassle,  Edwin  H.  Pewett,  Ray 
S.  Donaldson,  and  WUllam  B.  Beebe,  1819  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Packers 
Association,  734  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)    $250.     E.   (9)   $7.76. 

A.  James  M.  Goldberg,  1616  H  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $1,250.     E.  $350. 


A.  Don    A.    Goodall.    1625    I    Street    NW., 
Suite  614,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American    Cyanamid    Co.,    Wayne,   N.J. 
07470. 

D.   (6)    $88.     E.   (9)    $39. 


A.  Vance  V.  Goodfellow.  828  Midland  Bank 
Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  65401. 

B.  Crop  Quality  CouncU,  828  Midland  Bank 
Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55401. 

D.  (6)  $5,625. 

A.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates,  485  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York.  NY.  10022. 

B.  Florists'  Transwoild  Delivery  Associa- 
tion. 900  West  Lafayette  Boulevard.  Detroit, 
Mich.  48226. 


A.  Government  ESnployee  CouncU,  AFL- 
CIO,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,. 
DC.  20001. 

D.   (6)    $13,383.14.     E.   (9)    $5,839.80. 

A.  Cornelius  R.  Gray,  1712  O  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
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A.  James  A.   Gray,  7901   Westpafk  Drive, 
McLean,  Va.  23101. 

B.  National   Machine  Tool  Builders 
elation,   7901    Westpark  Drive, 
22101. 


Mcl«an 


A.  Virginia  M  Gray,  3501  WUl^msburg 
Lane  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20008. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  tJNIteP,  110 
Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washlngtpn,  D.C. 
20002. 

E.   (9)   $28.67. 

A.  Samuel  A.  Grayson,  611  Idaho  ^ulldlng, 
Boise,  Idaho  83702. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  141^  Dodge 
Street.  Omaha,  Nebr.  68102. 


A.  WUUam  O.  Grelf.  1166  16th 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Bristol-Myers    Co.,    346    Park 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.   (6)   $500. 


Sti  eet 


A.  Fred  J.  Orelner,  910  17th  Str^t  NW. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Evaporated  Milk  Association,  jlntema- 
tlonal  Association  of  Ice  Cream  llanufac- 
turers.  Milk  Industry  Foundation,  plO  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Group  Health  Association  of  JAmerlca, 
Inc..  1717  Massachusetts  Avenue  NA^.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

E.   (9)    $9,268.27. 


A.  James  J.  Gudlnas,  1712  G  Stiteet 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association 
Q  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  200136 


A.  Kenneth  J.  Guldo.  2100  M 
Washington.  DC.  20037. 

B.  Common    Cause.    2100    M 
Washington,  DC.  20037. 

D.  (6)   $825. 


Strset 


Stn  et 


A.  R.  William  Habel,  1771   N 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National    Association    of 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D 

D.   (6)    $2,880.     E.   (9)    $135.23. 


Str  set 


A.  Matthew  Hale,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washlngi  on 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $100. 


A.  Harold  T.  Halfpenny.  Ill  We^  Wash- 
ington Street.  Chicago.  111.  60602. 

A.  J.  O.  Hall,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  'Vlrashlng- 
ton.  DC.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  We^t  Grand 
Boulevard.  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.     E.  (9)  $2,052.45. 


A.    Keith    Halllday.    1725    K    Str^t 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B   Associated  Third  Class  Mall 
K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006, 

D.  (6)   $300. 


Saun(  lers 


A.  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  & 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Labor  Law  Study  Committee. 
Street   NW..   Washington.   D.C.   20006 


A.  Hamel.  Park.  McCabe  &  Saunters.  888 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  $0006. 

B.  National  School  Supply  Ic  Equipment 
Association.  79  West  Monroe  Street.  jChlcago, 
111.  60603. 


Saun  lers 


A.  Hamel.  Park.  McCabe.  & 
17th  Street.  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  Student  Aid  Funds. 
Third  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  1002ft 
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A.  Harold  F.  Hammond,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Tran.siK)rtatlon  Association  of  America. 
D.  (6)  $156.75.     E.  (9)  $90. 


A.  Robert  B.  Harding,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1041,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Southern    CEUlfornla   Edison   Co.,   Post 
Office  Box  800,  Rosemead,  Calif.  91770. 

D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $81.86. 


A.  William  E.  Hardman,  9300  Livingston 
Road,  Washington,  D.C.  20022. 

B.  National  Tool,  Die  &  Precision  Machin- 
ing Association,  9300  Livingston  Road,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20022. 

A.  Eugene  J.  Hardy,  1133  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $2,600.     E.  (9)  $796.33. 


A.  Andrew  E.  Hare,  1316  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1316 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $18.60. 


A.  Bryce  N.  Harlow,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufactvirlng 
Co.,  301  East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
45202. 

D.  (6)  $75.     E.  (9)  $306.16. 


A.  Thomas  E.  Harman.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  515,  Blake  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  515.  Blake 
Building,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $250. 


A.  WUllam  B.  Harman,  Jr.,  1701  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American    Life    Convention,    211    East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

D.   (6)    $320.     E.   (9)    $74.25. 


A.  John  H.  Harper,  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos.. 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1010, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $132.     E.   (9)    $500. 


A.  Barbara  W.  Harris,  25  Louisiana  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  200O1. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 
25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

D.   (6)    $3,423.06. 


A.  Otto  R.  Harrison,  Suite  1014.  1026  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box  2180.  Houston.  Tex. 


A.  Rita  M.  Hartz.  1737  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)    $5,913.60.     E.   (9)   $800. 

A.  Clifford  J.  Harvlson.  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers.  Inc.,  1616 
P  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 


A.  Walter  A.  Hasty,  Jr.,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American   Trucking  Associations,   Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $3,880.50.     E.   (9)    $781.92. 


A.  Paul   M.  Hawkins,   1701   K  Stret  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $163.13.     E.   (9)    $81.34. 


A.  Hays  &  Hays,  Warner  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Motor  Commerce  Association,  Inc.,  4004 
Versailles  Road,  Lexington,  Ky. 


A.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $4,934.03.     E.   (9)    $4,934.03. 


A.  Patrick  B.  Healy,  30  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.   (6)   $300.     E.   (9)  $26.10. 

A.  George  J.  Hecht.  52  Vanderbllt  Avenxie, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.,   16 
E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  John  F.  Heilman,  1221  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Springs,  Ky. 

D.   (6)  $4,125. 

A.  Robert  B.  Helney,  1133  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)  $875.     E.   (9)  $1,152.23. 

A.  Phil  D.  Helmig,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

D.   (6)   $150.     E.   (9)   $150. 

A.  Leslie  P.  Henry,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Richard  A.  Henneges,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards.  155  Estst  Superior  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)  $2,933.     E.   (9)   $31.21. 

A.  Edmund  P.  Hennelly,  150  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  MobU  OU  Corp.,  150  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $1,126.     E.   (9)  $333.76. 

A.  Andrew  I.  Hlckey,  Jr.,  1133  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
1133  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)  $8,875.     E.   (9)  $342.08. 

A.  M.  F.  Hlcklln,  720  Bankers  Trust  Build* 
ing,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50309. 

B.  Iowa  Railway  Association,  720  Bankers 
Trust  Building.  Des  Moines.  Iowa  50309. 


A.  J.  Thomas  Hlgglnbotham,  1725  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Consimier  Bankers  Association,  1725 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)    $626.13. 

A.  J.  Eldred  Hill.  Jr..  720  Hotel  Washing- 
ton. Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Unemployment  Benefit  Advisors,  Inc. 
D.   (6)   $2,000.     E.   (9)   $2,000. 


A.  James  J.  Hill,  6026  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union  AFL-CIO, 
6026  Wisconsin  Avenus  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.     20016. 

A.  Harry  B.  Hlnton,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.     20006. 
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B.  American  Medical  Association,  638 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  ni.  60610. 

D.  (6)    $662.60.     E.   (9)    $290.91. 

A.  James  D.  Hlttle,  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.     20006. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways,  Pan  Am 
Building,  New  York.  N.Y.     10017. 

E.  (9)  $97.66. 

A.  Lawrence  S.  Hobart,  2600  Virginia  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.     20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  2600 
Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

D.  (6)  $220. 


A.  Claude  E.  Hobbs,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Ninth  Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Westing- 
ton  Building,  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.     16222. 

D.   (6)    $900.     E.    (9)    $196. 

A.  Leo  D.  Hochstetter. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Inc..  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Ralph  D.  Hodges,  Jr.,  1619  Massacbu- 
setta  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.    20036. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association. 

A.  Thomas  W.  Holland,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  603,  Washington,  D.C.     20006. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  Inc., 
675  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)   $923.12.     E.  (9)   $160.25. 

A.  Thomas  P.  Holley,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  260  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.     10016. 

A.  Lee  B.  Holmes,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.     20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Ameri- 
ca, 1126  15th  Street  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,178.     E.  (9)   $17,819. 

A.  John  W.  Holton,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)   $1750.     E.   (9)   $31.76. 

A.  The  Hormel  Foundation,  Austin,  Minn. 
55912. 

E.  (9)  $712.94. 

A.  C.  T.  Hoversten.  209  West  53d  Street, 
Western  Springs.  HI.  60558. 

B.  National  Advertising  Co..  6850  South 
Harlem  Avenue.  Bedford  Park,  Argo,  111. 
60501. 

A.  Thomas  Howarth,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1201,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1201, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Joe  L.  Howell,  1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  750.  Washington.  D.*^.  20006. 

B.  Allstate  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook,  111.  60062. 

A.  Joe  L.  Howell,  1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  750,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Allstate  Insurance  Companies,  Allstate 
Plaza,  Northbrook,  m.  60062. 


A.  Howrey.  Simon.  Baker  &  Murchlson.  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
20006. 

B.  Power  Tool  Institute,  604  Davis  Street, 
Evanston,  111. 

D.   (6)    $400.     E.   (9)    $400. 


A.  Charles  L.  Huber,   1221   Massachusetts 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans.  3726  Alex- 
andria Pike.  Cold  Springs.  Ky. 

D.   (6)   $8,703.76.     E.   (9)    $491.27. 


A.  William  J.  Hull,  1660  L  Street  NW..  Apt. 
205,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ashland  Oil,  Inc.,  1409  Winchester  Ave- 
nue, Ashland,  Ky. 

A.  WUllam  J.  Hull,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Apt. 
205,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Improvement  Association,  Inc. 


A.  Gregory  A.  Humphrey,  1012  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers.  AFL- 
CIO,  1012  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

E.   (9)   $225.63. 

A.  David  J.  Humphreys,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Recreational  Vehicle  Institute,  Inc., 
2720  Des  Plalnes  Avenue,  Des  Plalnes,  HI. 
60018. 

D.   (6)   $11,260.     E.   (9)   $62.70. 

A.  Richard  M.  Hunt.  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  NL  Industries,  Inc.,  Ill  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10006. 

A.  James  L.  Huntley,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association, 
AFL-CIO,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $6,207.86.     E.   (9)    $892.97. 

A.  Phillp'A.  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  East  Bennlng 
Road,  Galesville,  Md.  20765. 

B.  Committee  on  Federal  Procurement  of 
A/E  Services,  1785  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $600. 


A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter,  Post  Office  Box  2255, 
Washington,  D.C.  20013. 

D.  (6)  $5. 

A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter.  Post  Office  Box  2255. 
Washington.  D.C.  20013. 

B.  Daniel   Smith.   Washington,   D.C. 

E.  (9)  $211. 


A.  Lester  S.  Hyman,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Midland  Enterprises.  Inc. 

A.  Frank  N.  Ikard.  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Imming,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation. 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $312.50.     E.  (9)  $38.97. 

A.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)   $7,645.34.     E.  (9)   $7,645.34. 


A.   Institute   for   Rapid   Transit,    1612   K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists &  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue    NW..    Washington,    D.C.    20036. 

E.  (9)  $9,349.43. 

A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Painters 
&  Allied  Trades,  1760  New  York  Avenue, 
Washington.  D.C,  20006. 

E.  (9)  $4,306.80. 


A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

E.  (9)  $21,283.96. 

A.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
E.  (9)   $695.37. 

A.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association,  Inc.,  1500 
First  National  Bank  BuUdlng,  Saint  Paul, 
Minn.  55101. 

D.    (6)    $5,090.74.     E.    (9)    $10,045.20. 

A.  Ronald  A.  Jacks,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Reinsurance  Association  of  America, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

A.  Chas.  E.  Jackson,  1200  18th  Street  NW,« 
Suite  1112,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Robert  C.  Jackson,  1150  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  1001,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  1501  Johnston  BuUdlng,  Char- 
lotte, N.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,750.     E.  (9)  $39.91. 

A.  Robert  L.  James,  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  920,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bank  of  America  N.T.  and  S.A.,  Bank  of 
America  Plaza,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94137. 

A.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League, 
1634  Post  Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94115. 

E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  Jersey  Central  Power  &  Light  Co..  Madi- 
son Avenue  at  Punch  Bowl  Road,  Morris- 
town.  N.J.  07960. 

E.  (9)  $650. 

A.  H.  Bradley  Johnson,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $975. 

A.  Hugo  E.  Johnson.  514  Bulkley  BuUdlng, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

B.  American  Iron  Ore  Association,  614 
Bulkley  BuUdlng,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44116. 

A.  Jess  Johnson.  Jr..  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Shell  OU  Co..  One  Shell  Plaza  Post  Office 
Box   2463.   Houston,  Tex.,  77001. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Reuben  L.  Johnson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
ertive  Union  of  America,  Post  Office  Box  2251, 
Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (6)   $4,430.59.     E.  (9)  $29.97. 

A.  Charles  N.  Jolly,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  315,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  MUes  Laboratories,  Inc.,  1127  Myrtle 
Street.  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 

D.  (6)  $142.     E.  (9)  $46.10. 

A.  Charlie  W.  Jones,  1150  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  310,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc.,  1150  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  310,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $285.     E.  (9)  $76. 

A.  Daniel  Jones  III,  Suite  1001,  1150  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  TextUe  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute. Inc..  1501  Johnston  Building,  Char- 
lotte. N.C,  28202. 

D.   (6)    $90.     E.   (9)    $30. 

A.  L.  Dan  Jones,  1101  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  Independent  Petroleum  Asso<iatlon  of 
America.  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

E.   (9)   $4.88. 


A.  Oliver  H.  Jones.  1125  15th  St^-eet  NW. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association 
lea.  1125  15th  Street  NW 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $719.     E.  (9)  $8,836 


of  Amer- 
Washln^on,  D.C. 


A.  Carl  D.  Jordan.  408  East  Maf^e  Street, 
Fremont,  Mich.  49412. 

B.  Oerber  Products  Co.,  445  Sta^  Street, 
Fremont.  Mich.  49412. 

E.   (9)   $50. 

A.  Francis  M.  Judge.  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  tTSA.  1616 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20^06 

A.  Mrs.  Fritz  R.  Kahn.  9202  Police  Place 
Falrfa.x.  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  700  North  Rush  Street.  Chicago, 
ni.  60611. 

E.   (9)   $23.25. 

A.  Carleton  R.  Kear.  Jr..  1626  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

o.  The  Retired  Officers  Association,  1825 
I  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  2(J006. 

D.  (6)   $170. 

A.  William  J.  Keating.  725  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Grain  &  Feed  A^ociation, 
725  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  E  .C.  20005. 

.  Howard  B.  Keck.   1801   Aveniie  of  the 
Stars.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90067. 

B.  The  Superior  OU  Co..  1801  4venue  of 
the  Stars,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  9006 

E.  (9)   $300. 

A.  W.  M.  Keck,  Jr.,  1801  Avenile  of  the 
Stars,  Suite.  1110.  Los  Angeles.  Ca:  If .  90067. 

B.  The  Superior  OU  Co..  1801  Avenue  of 
the  Stars.  Suite  1110.  Los  Angel  !s.  Calif. 
90067. 

E.  (9)   $275. 

A.  Charles  C.  Keeble.  Post  Office  ^ox  2180, 
Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  iVwt  Office 
Box  2180.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 


A.  John  G.  Keller.  Suite   1014. 
nectlcut    Avenue    NW.,    Washlngfcn 
20036. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co. 
ware  corp.).  Post  Office  Box  2180. 
Tex. 


A.  James  C.  Kelley.  1500  Masskchusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  200^  15 

B.  American  Machine  Tool  Dlstrlt  utors  As- 
sociation. ISC  Massachusetts  Avejiue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


Mass  ichusetts 


A.  Francis   A.   Kelly.    1785 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  2003b. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1785  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Harold  V.  Kelly.  720  Hotel  W^hington, 
Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Uijemployment  Benefit  Advise^,  Inc. 
D.   (6)   $1,000.     E.   (9)   $1,000. 

A.  John  T.  Kelly.  1155  15th  St^et  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufactur4rs  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  George  Kelm.  One  First  Natiotial  Plaza, 
Suite  5200,  Chicago,  lU.  60870. 
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B.  The  Myron  Stratton  Home.  Post  Office 
Box  1178.  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80901. 
D.   (6)   $4,800.     E.   (9)   $1,022.21. 

A.  R.  G.  Kendall.  Jr..  Montgomery.  Ala. 

B.  Alabama   Railroad   Association.   Mont- 
gomery. Ala. 


A.  I.  L.  Kenen.  1341  O  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 1341  O  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)    $833.32. 

A.  Harold  L.  Kennedy.  420  Cafrltz  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Marathon  OU  Co..  Flndlay,  Ohio  45840. 

E.  (9)    $374.20. 

A.  Jeremiah  J.  Kenney,  Jr.,  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.   (9)   $30.84. 


A.  Thomas  P.  Kerester,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)    $875.     E.    (9)    $150. 

A.  Mrs.  Walter  G.  Klmmel,  1716  25th  Street, 
Rock  Island.  lU.  61201. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
60611. 

E.  (9)   $638.79. 

A.  Charles  L.  King.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Convention.  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago.  lU.  60611. 

D.  (6)   $48. 

A.  Gibson  Klngren.  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Kaiser  Foundation  Health  Plan.  Inc. 
D.   (6)    $1,125.     E.   (9)    $677.75. 

A.  John  M.  Kinnaird,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $2,344.88.     E   (9)   $724.89. 

A.  Ernest  A.  Kistler,  901  Hamilton  Street, 
Allentown,  Pa.  18101. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co.,  901 
Hamilton  Street.  Allentown.  Pa.  18101. 

D.   (6)    $125.     E.   (9)   $345.32. 

A.  James  D.  Kittelton.  1100  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  1100  Ring 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $725. 

A.  Ralph  W.  Kittle. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  Room  700,  1620 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $200.     E.   (9)   $100. 

A.  Douglas  E.  Kliever.  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  HamUton.  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Paul  R.  Knapp.  1611  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Co.,  Long 
Grove,  111.  60049. 

D.   (6)    $875. 

A.  Keith  R.  Knoblock,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  1100  Ring 
Building.   Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $676. 


A.  Martha  Knouss.  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Philip  M.  Knox.  Jr..  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  802,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Sears.  Roebuck  and  Co..  925  South 
Homan  Avenue,  Chicago.  111.  60607. 

D.   (6)    $250.     E.   (9)    $25. 

A.  Bradley  R.  Koch,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20009. 

D.  (6)   $126. 

A.  Robert  M.  Koch.  1315  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1315 
16th    Street    NW.,    Washington,   D.C.    20036. 

E.  (9)   $62. 


A.  Horace  R.  Kornegay,  1776  K  Street  NW- 
Suite  1200,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1200,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Paul  A.  Korody,  Jr.,  1725  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Food  Chains. 
1725  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.   (9)   $300. 

A.  June  Kysllko  Kraeft.  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC.  20009. 

B.  National  Rtiral  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $144.50. 


A.  Lawrence  E.  Kreider,  1016  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors. 
1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Germalne  Krettek,  110  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Suite  101,  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  American    Library    Association,    50   E. 
Huron  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.   (6)    $535. 


A.  William  J.  Kuhfxiss,  225  Touhy  Avenue, 
Park  Ridge,  111.  60068. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge,  m.  60068. 

D.   (6)   $1,000. 


A.  Lloyd   R.   Kuhn,    1726   De   Sales  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Aerospace     Industries     Association     of 
America,    Inc.,    1725    De    Sales    Street    NV 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,631.50.  (9)  $1,820.40. 


A.  Labor  Bureau  of  Middle  West,  1155  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20001. 

D.   (6)   $4,964.     E.   (9)    $4,275. 


A.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  AFL-CIO,  906  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.   (9)   $13,953.29. 


A.  A.  M.  Lampley,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Suite  704,  Washington.  DC.  20001. 

B.  United  Transportation  Union.  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Suite  704,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

£.   (9)   $160. 
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A.  Asger  F.  Langlykke,  1913  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Society  for  Microbiology,  1913 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  James  J.  LaPenta,  Jr.,  905  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  AFL-CIO.  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.   (9)   $210.27. 


A.  Reed  E.  Larson,  1990  M  Street  NW.,  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Right  To  Work  Committee, 
1990  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Glenn  T.  Lashley,  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  District  of  Columbia  Division.  American 
Automobile  Association,  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Robert  B.  Laurents.  7205  Reservoir  Road, 
Springfield,  Va.  22150. 

B.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services.  956  North  Monroe  Street,  Arlington, 
Va.  22201. 

D.   (6)    $950. 

A.  Donald  F.  Lavanty,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association,  c/o 
Jack  A.  Potter,  820  First  National  Bank 
Building,  Peoria,  lU.  61602. 

D.  (6)    $1,175.58.     E.   (9)    $781.36. 


A.  George  H.  Lawrence.  1615  Wilson  Boule- 
vard. Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.   (6)    $440.     E.   (9)    $125. 


A.  Robert  F.  Lederer.  230  Southern  BuUd- 
lng, Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Inc.,  230  Southern  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 


A.  Lee,  McCarthy  and  DeRosa.  102  Maiden 
Lane,  New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 
E.  (9)   $860. 


A.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1028 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)    $18.     E.   (9)    $228. 


A.  Donald  Lerch  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1101  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Shell  Chemical  Co.,  2401  Crow-Canyon 
Road,  San  Ramon,  Calif. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  & 
Oppenheimer.  816  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Midland  Enterprises,  Inc. 

A.  S.  R.  Levering.  245  Second  Street  NE.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation. 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $923. 

A.  Morris  J.  Levin.  1620  Eye  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  American  RaUroads, 
American  Railroads  BuUdlng.  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Harry  LeVine,  Jr.,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  670  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Charles   R.   Lewis,   Post   Office   Box   7, 
Charleston.  W.  Va.  25321. 

B.  West  Virginia  Railroad  Association. 
D.  (6)  $3,333.34. 


A.  J.  Stanly  Lewis,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washing^n,  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $2,912. 


A.  Herbert  Llebenson,  1225  19tb  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Small  Business  Association, 
1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)  $4,500.     E.  (9)  $1,200. 


A.  BeUa  L.  Linden,  110  East  59th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
E.  (9)  $628.95. 


A.  Lester  W.  Llndow,  Association  of  Maxi- 
mum Service  Telecasters,  Inc..  1735  DeSales 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Lindsay,  NahstoU,  Hart,  Duncan,  Dafoe  & 
Krause,  1331  S.W.  Broadway,  Portland,  Oreg. 
97201. 

B.  Master  Contracting  Stevedore  Associa- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Coast,  Inc.,  San  Francisco. 
Calif. 


A.  Lindsay,  NahstoU,  Hart.  Duncan,  Dafoe  & 
Krause.  1331  S.W.  Broadway,  Portland.  Oreg. 
97201. 

B.  National  Maritime  Compensation  Com- 
mittee. 1331  S.W.  Broadway,  Portland,  Oreg. 
97201. 


A.  John  E.  Llnster,  200  Westwood  Drive, 
Wausau.  Wis.  54401. 

B.  Employers  Insurance  of  Wausau,  2000 
Westwood  Drive.  Wausau,  Wis.  54401. 

D.  (6)  $500. 


A.  Robert  O.  Lltschert,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1010,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos. 
D.  (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $117.04. 

A.  Laurence  London,  26  Broadway,  room 
1012,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Ne- 
cessity, 25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $200. 


A.  Sheldon  I.  London.  1026  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Home  Furnishing  Association, 
1160  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  HI.,  60654. 

D.  (6)  $200. 


A.  Philip  J.  Loree,  26  Broadway,  room  1012, 
New  York,  N.Y.   10004. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity, 26  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $300. 


A.  James  F.  Lovett.  1801  K  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp..  Westlng- 
hovise  Building.  Gateway  Center.  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  16222. 

D.   (6)    $700.     E.   (9)    $200. 

A.  Otto  Lowe.  888  17th  Street,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,050. 

A.  Limibermens  Mutual  Casualty  Co.,  Long 
Grove,  111.  60049. 

E.  (9)  $1,560. 


A.  MUton  F.  Lunch,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Lund.  Levin  &  O'Brien,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Comlnco  American  Inc.,  West  818  River- 
side, Spokane,  Wash.  99201. 

A.  Lund,  Levin  &  O'Brien,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ebasco  Industries,  345  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 


A.  Lund.  Levin  &  O'Brien,   1625  I   Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Jersey  Central  Power  &  Light  Co..  Madi- 
son Avenue.  Morrlstown,  N.J.  07960. 

D.  (6)  $650. 

A.  Lund.  Levin  &  O'Brien,   1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pacific    Northwest    Power    Co..    Public 
Service  Building.  Portland,  Oreg.  97204. 

D.   (6)    $133.75.     E.   (9)    $0.89. 

A.  WUllam   George   Lunsford,  245   Second 
Street  NE..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,764. 


A.  Shane    MacCarthy,    1730    North    Lynn 
Street.  Arlington,  Va.  92209. 

B.  Printing    Industries    of    America,    1730 
North  Lynn  Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.   (6)    $950.     E.   (9)    $1,231. 


A.  Thomas  J.  Mader,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)   $300. 

A.  Robert  L.  Maler,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp.,  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Andre  Malsonpierre,  666  11th  Street, 
Washington.  DC.  20001. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)   $605. 

A.  Elizabeth  Mallory,  Box  718.  Union  Sta- 
tion. Endlcott.  N.Y.  13760. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  lU. 
60611. 

D.   (6)    $211,811.83.     E.   (9)   $638.79. 

A.  Carter  Manasco,  6932  Chesterbrook  Road, 
McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  1130  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $6,875.     E.   (9)   $105.55. 

A.  MUce  Manatos.  1801  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
1104,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co..  301  East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
45202. 

D.   (6)    $46.03.     E.   (9)   $261.60. 

A.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc..  1160  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)   $285.     E.  (9)   $76. 

A.  Manufacturing  Chemlste  Association, 
Inc.,  1826  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20009. 

D.   (6)    $5,000.     E.   (9)    $3,000. 
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A.  Rodney  W.  Markley,  Jr.,  816  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20C  06. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn,  NJlcb.  48121. 

A.  Ralph  J.  Marlatt,  640  Investmient  Build- 
ing, 1611  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Muliial  Insur- 
ance Agents,  640  Investment  BuUdlng.  1611 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  120005. 

E.   (9)   »1,290. 

A.  William  J.  BfaiBchalk,  1300  Ci>nnectlcut 
Avenue,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Rial  Estate 
Boards,  155  East  Superior  Street,  Chicago, 
lU. 

D.   (S)  $3,500.     E.   (9)  $24. 


A.  Winston  W.  Marsh,  1343  L  afreet  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  & 
soclatlon.  Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW. 
ton.  D.C. 


Retr  iaders 


A.  J.  Paull  Marshall,  Suite  212 
Jersey  Avenue  SE..  Washington 

B.  Association  of  American  RaU|oad8 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

D.  (6)  $59.61.     E.  (9)  $280. 


300  New 
C.  20003. 
.  1920 
10036. 


A.  Marshall  &  Ilsley  Bank,  770  N^rth  Water 
Street.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53202. 


A.  Richard  E.  Martinez.  1730  M  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Assocl^ttlon 
Jack    A.    Potter.    820    First 
Building,  Peoria.  111.  61602. 

D.  (6)  $649.68.     E.  (9)   $691.86. 


Natic  aal 


A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  2021  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  on  Japanese  Teztii;  Imports, 
Inc.,  651  PUth  Street,  New  York.  HY.  10017. 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka.  2021  L  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

B.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation, Post  Office  Box  848,  Nojales,  Ariz. 
85621. 

D.   (6)   $600. 

A.  Walter  J.  Mason,  816  16th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  603,   Washington,  D.C.  2000il. 

B.  Building  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment. AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  603,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.    (6)    $6,500.27.     E.    (9)    $670. 

A.  P.  H.  Mathews,  300  New  Jers4y  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003, 

B.  Association  of  American  Rallibads,  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  2^36. 

D.    (6)    $329.26.     E.   (9)    $326.03. 

A.  John  J.  L.  Matson,  1619  Masiacbusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20C36. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturer  i  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Inc..  320  New  Cen- 
ter BuUding.  Detroit,  Mich.  48302 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Charles  D.  Matthews.  1100  itth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Ocean  Industries 
1100    17th    Street    NW. 
20036. 


Washington 


A.  Charles  E.  Mattlngly,  1608  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Legion,    700    North    Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis.  Ind 

D.  (6)  $4,200.     E.  (9)   $180.67. 


A.  C.  V.  &  R.  V.   Maudlin,  mil  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20004. 

B.  Brass  and  Bronze  Ingot  Institute.  300 
West  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  pil.  60606. 


As- 
Wash  ing- 


,  c/o 
Bank 


Afsoctatlon, 
DC. 


A.  C.  V.  &  R.  V.  Maudlin,  1111  E  Street,  A.   McClure  tt  Trotter,   1100  Connecticut 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20004.  Avenue,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Georgia  Power  Co.,  270  Peachtree  Street,  B.    Alfred   P.    Slaner,    640   Fifth   Avenue. 
Atlanta,  Oa.  New  York,  N.T.  10019. 


A.  Albert  E.  May,  1625  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
1000,   Washington,   D.C.   20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1625  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $88.60.     E.  (9)  $13.90. 

A.  Arnold  Mayer,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.. 
room  410,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  &  Butcher 
Workmen  of  North  America  (AFL-CIO) ,  2800 
North  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago,  111.  60667. 

D.  (6)  $6,676.     E.  (9)  $260. 

A.  Anthony  Mazzocchl,  1126  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Oil,  Chemical  &  Atomic  Workers  Inter- 
national Union,  1636  Champa  Street,  Denver, 
Colo.  80201. 

D.  (6)  $2,035.     E.  (9)  $227.60. 


A.  William  J.  McAullfTe,  Jr.,  1828  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  303,  Washington,  DC.  20036, 

B.  American  Land  Title  Association,  1828 
L  Street  NW.,  Suite  303,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Michael  J.  McCabe,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  760,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Allstate  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook,  111.  60062. 


A.  Michael  J.  McCabe.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  750,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Allstate  Insurance  Co.,  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook,  III.  60062 

A.  William  C.  McCamant,   1726  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  John  A.  McCart,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20001. 

B.  Government  Employes  Council,  AFL- 
CIO,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20001. 

D.  (6)   $3,350.30. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Co.,  Post  Office  Drawer 
1734,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30301. 


A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Gulf  &  Western  Industries,  Inc.,  One 
Gulf  &  Western  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10023. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Suite  600.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Magnavox  Co..  1700  Magnavox  Way. 
Port  Wayne.  Ind.  46804. 

D.  (6)  $2,860.31.     E   (9)  $73.30. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Suite  600,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  150  East  42d  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Montgomery  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co., 
Inc..  North  Perry  &  Jefferson  Streets,  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.  36103. 

D.    (6)    $1,635.     E.    (9)    $9.74. 


A.  McClure  Sc  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 


A.  McClure  &  Trotter,   1100  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Tidewater    Marine    Service.    Inc..   3308 
Txilane  Avenue,  New  Orleans,  La.  70110. 

D.  (6)  $613.13.     E.  (9)  $19.85. 

A.  E.  L.   McCulloch,  Room  819,  400  First 
Street   NW..   Washington,   D.C.   20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 
Engineers  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44114. 

D.  (6)  $284.60.     E.  (9)  $81.50. 


A.  Albert  L.  McDermott,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American   Hotel   &   Motel   Association, 
888  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $417.10.     E.  (9)  $167.15. 

A.  J.  Patrick  McElroy,  1100  Ring  BuUding, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
BuUding,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $575. 

A.  Joseph  A.  McElwaln,  40  East  Broadway, 
Butte,  Mont.  69701. 

B.  The  Montana  Power  Co.,  Butte.  Mont. 
59701. 

E.  (9)  $35.67. 

A.  Barbara  D.  McGarry.  16  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee  Inc.  IS  E 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  J.  Raymond  McGlaughlln,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employes,  12060  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich.  48203. 

D.  (6)  $7,080. 

A.  Marshall  C.  McGrath. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  1620  I  Street 
NW.,  Room  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $660.    E.  (9)  $96.56. 

A.  F.  Howard  McGulgan,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $6,580.    E.  (9)  $355.39. 

A.  Clarence  M.  Mcintosh,  Jr.,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $2,067.63. 

A.  C.  A.  Mack  McKlnney,  933  North  Ken- 
more  Street.  Suite  317,  Arlington,  Va.  22201. 

B.  National  Headquarters,  Marine  Corps 
League,  933  North  Kenmore  Street,  Suite  317, 
Arlington,  Va.  22201. 

A.  C.  A.  Mack  McKlnney,  1200  North 
Courthouse  Road,  Box  G4,  Arlington,  Va. 
22201. 

B.  Noncommissioned  Officers  Association 
of  U.S.A.,  Post  Office  Box  2268,  San  Antonio, 
Tex.  78298. 

D.  (6)  $1,890.  E.  (9)  $1,385.30. 

A.  John  S.  McLees,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.A.. 
1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $230. 

A.  William  F.  McManus,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  $130.40. 
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A.  C.  W.  McMillan.  SiUte  1015,  National 
Press  Building,  14th  and  P  Street,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20004. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation, 1001  Lincoln  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 
80202. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Charles  R.  McNeill,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association, 
1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $3,241.45. 

A.  McNutt,  Dudley,  Easterwood  &  Losch. 
910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  American  Dredging  Co.,  12  South 
Twelfth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Great  Lakes 
Dredge  &  Dock  Co.,  228  North  LaSalle  Street, 
Chicago,  m.;  Dunbar  &  Sullivan  Dredging 
Co.,  22720  Michigan  Ave,.  Dearborn,  Mich. 

D.  (6)  $5,150.    E.  (9)  $1,822.43. 

A.  Harry  C.  McPherson,  Jr.,  Suite  1100, 
1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward,  Inc.,  619  West  Chi- 
cago Avenue.  Chicago,  in.  60607. 

D.   (6)   $600. 


A.  George  G.  Mead,  621  Pershing  Drive, 
Silver  Spring,  Md.  20910. 

B.  The  American  Society  of  Radiologic 
Technologists,  645  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.   (6)  $787.60.     E.  (9)  $271.36. 


A.  Medical-Surgical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

E.  (9)   $1,772.97. 


A.  Carl  J.  Megel,  1012  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  AFL- 
CIO,  1012  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

E.   (9)   $7,580. 


A.  Kenneth  A.  Melklejohn,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  Federation 
of  Trades  and  Labor  Unions,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $6,878.50.     E.  (9)  $298.50. 

A.  WUliam  A.  Meissner,  Jr.,  6200  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20016. 

B.  Rudolph  Wolff  &  Co.,  80  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

D.   (6)    $3,500.     E.   (9)    $294.56. 


A.  Ellis  E.  Meredith,  1611  North  Kent 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Apparel  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  1611  North  Kent  Street,  ArUng- 
ton,  Va.  22209. 


A.  Edward  L.  Merrlgan,  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Secondary  Ma- 
terial Industries,  Inc.,  330  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  Edward  L.   Merrlgan,   888   17th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Stewart   Title   Guaranty   Co.,   P.O.   Box 
2029,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 


A.  Lawrence  C.  Merthan,  1425  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton.  Inc..  1425  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade,  1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 
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A.  George  F.  Meyer,  Jr..  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Retired  Officers  Association.  1625  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $392. 


A.  James    G.    Mlchaux.    777    14th    Street, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Federated  Department  Stores.  Inc..  222 
West  Seventh  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 

D.  (6)   $500. 


B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc..  Post  Office 
Box  8339,   Chicago,  lU.   60680. 
D.   (6)    $750.     E.   (9)    $650. 

A.  G.   MerrUl   Moody,  Suite  212,  300  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  Association    of    American    RaUroads, 
1920  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)  $17.51.     E.  (9)  $13.63. 


A.  A.  Stanley  MUler.  1629  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.    20006. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Ne- 
cessity, 25  Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

D.   (6)    $100. 


A.  Anne  MUler.  Suite  907. 1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Bryant  Associates,  Inc.,  Suite  907.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)    $75.     E.   (9)    $138.10. 


A.  Dale  MUler,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Dallas.  Tex..  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
D.   (6)    $195.     E.   (9)    $77.80. 


A.  Dale  MUler,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Gulf    Intracoasttd    Canal    Association. 
Houston,  Texas. 

D.   (6)   $262.50.     E.   (9)   $11. 


A.  Dale  MUler,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texas  Gulf,  Inc.,  200  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $225.     E.   (9)   $135.06. 


A.  Edwin  Reld  MUler,  1815  Capitol  Avenue, 
Omaha,  Nebr.  68102. 

B.  Nebraska  Railroad  Legislative  Commit- 
tee, 1815  Capitol  Avenue,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68102. 

D.   (6)   $6,049.98. 

A.  Joe  D.  Miller,  635  North  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  m.  60610. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  536  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  m.  60610. 

D.   (6)   $291.67. 


A.  Joseph   L.   MUler,    1612   K  Street,   NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Hormel  Co.,  National  Parking  As- 
sociation, Northern  Retail  Association. 

D.   (6)   $4,000.     E.   (9)    $400. 


A.  Luman  G.  MUler,  620  Southwest  Fifth 
Avenue  Building,  Suite  912,  Portland,  Oreg. 
97204. 

B.  Oregon  Railroad  Association,  620  South 
west  Fifth  Avenue  Building,  Suite  912,  Port- 
land, Oreg.  97204. 


A.  Jack  MUls,   1776  K  Street.  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  The    Tobacco    Institute.    Inc..    1776    K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Seymour  S.  Mlntz,  WlUlam  T.  Plumb. 
Jr..  and  Arnold  C.  Johnson. 

B.  Hughes  Tool  Co.,  Houston,  Tex. 


A.  WUlls  C.  Moffatt.  Post  Office  Box  829, 
Boise,  Idaho  83701. 


A.  Michael  Monroney.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1000,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sharon.  Plerson,  Semmes,  Crolius  &  Fln- 
ley,  1064  3l8t  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1680  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  1001.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  O.  WUllam  Moody,  Jr..  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Room  501,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Maritime  Trades  Department,  AFL-CIO. 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Room  601,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $2,500.     E.  (9)  $1,011.38. 


A.  Donald  L.  Morgan,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  HamUton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Jo  V.  Morgan,  Jr.,  815  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  American  Humane  Association,  Post 
Office  Box  1266,  Denver,  Colo.  80201. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Morison,  Murphy,  Abrams  &  Haddock, 
Suite  900,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Committee  for  ClvU  Airlift. 


A.  Morison,  Murphy,  Abrams  &  Haddock, 
Suite  900,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co.,  330  Mad- 
ison Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.     10017. 


A.  James  M.  Morris,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard.  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $2,255.21. 

A.  James  G  Morton,  1825  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association, 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $2,600.     E.  (9)  $100. 


A.  Jack  Moskowltz.  2100  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $5,625      E.  (9)  $193.83. 

A.  Lynn  E.  Mote,  1133  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Northern  Natural  Gas  Co.,  2223  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68102. 

D.   (6)   $2,000. 

A.  John  J.  Motley. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  921  Washington  BuUding,  15th 
Street  and  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)    $3,000.     E.    (9)    $278. 

A.  Motor  Commerce  Association,  Inc.,  4004 
VersaUles  Road,  Lexington,  Ky. 

E.  (9)   $100. 

A.  John  J.  Murphy,  416  Shoreham  BuUding, 
806  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Customs  Service  Association. 

A.  Richard  E.  Murphy,  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Service  Employees  International  Union. 
AFL-CIO,  900  17th  Street  NW,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $1,000.     E.   (9)   $100. 

A.  Richard  W.  Murphy,  1200  18tli  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1109,  WashUigton,  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  Merck  tc  Co.,  Inc.,  R&bway,  If.J.  07065. 
D.   (6)    $400. 


Street 


A.  D.  Michael  Murray,  1920  L 
Wasblngton.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  2003^ 

D.    (6)   $414.37.     E.    (9)    $714.37, 


Ralln  ads, 


A.  William  E.  Murray,  2000  Florid  &  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NVf.,  Waah- 
ington,  D.C.  20009. 

D.   (6)   $186. 

A.  John  J.  Nangle,  1625  I  Street  HW.,  Suite 
812  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Indlependent 
Insurers,  2600  River  Road,  Des  Plulnes,  m. 
60018. 

D.   (6)   $2,000.     E.   (9)    $586. 


A.  Augustus  Nasmlth,  Pennsylvj  nla  Sta- 
tion, Raymond  Plaza,  Newark,  N.J,   07102. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  Ne\r  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  Station,  Raymond  Pl^za,  New- 
ark, N.J.  07102. 

D.   (6)    $41.25. 


A.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation,  1156   15th  Street  NW., 
DC.  20006. 


A.  National  Air  Carrier  Association,   1730 
M  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  2)006. 
D.   (6)   $875.     E.   (9)   $875. 

A.  National  Association  for  U  ilformed 
Services,  956  North  Monroe  Street,  A  rllngton, 
Va.  22201. 

D.  (6)  $20,120.60.    E.  (9)  $9,233. 


A.  National  Asaoclatlon  of  Electric  Co's., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  St^te  1010, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $1,085.32.     E.   (9) $8,093.97. 

A.  National  Association  of  Farme-  Elected 
Committeemen,  1900  South  Eads  Street,  Box 
836.  Arlington,  Va.,  22202. 

D.  (6)  $1,431.54.    E.  (9)  $1,431.64. 

A.  National   Association   of  Food   Chains, 
1726  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C .  20006. 
D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $600. 


A.  National  Asaoclatlon  of  Iisurance 
Agents,  Inc.,  86  John  Street,  New  T  )rk,  N.T. 
10038. 

E.  (9)  $13,817.19. 
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Wai  ihlngton, 


Carriers. 


A.  National  Association  of  Letter 

100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC 
20001. 

D.   (6)   $677,368.46.  E(9)   $31,190.5;  I. 


A.  National  Association  of  Margari  ne  Man- 
ufacturers. 1726  K  Street  NW.,  Sujte  1202, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $30. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutusl  Insur- 
ance Co's.,  2511  East  46th  Street,  pulte  H, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  46805. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 

Bank,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  f.  10017. 

D.   (6)   $2,791.75.     E.  (9)   $2,791.76, 

A.  National  Association  of  Plimblng- 
Heatlng-CooUng  Contractors,  1016  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036 

D.   (6)    $6,192.     E.   (9)    $6,192. 


Association,  Inc., 


A.  National  Audio-Visual 

3150  Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 
D.    (6)    $9,377.28.     B.    (9)    $8.593.li 


A.  NBA  Players  Association.  16  Ci>lumbu8 
Circle.  New  York.  N.Y.  10023. 

D.   (6)   $2,096.04.     K.   (9)    $2,096.0 


I.W. 


A.  National    Broiler    Council,    1166    16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.    (6)    $300.     E.    (9)    $300. 


A.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.   (6)    $681,334.     E.   (9)    $4,229.77. 


A.  National  Coal  Association,  Coca  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $394,267.86.     E.    (9)    $3,551.30. 


A.  National  Commission  Against  Repres- 
sive Legislation,  555  North  Western  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90004. 

D.   (6)   $1,656.27.     E.   (9)   $1,666.27. 


A.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago, 
ni.,  60611. 

D.   (6)    $211,811.83.     E.   (9)    $638.79. 


A.  National   Cotton   Council   of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285.  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 
D.    (6)   $12,728.82.     E.    (9)    $12,728.82. 


A.  National  Counsel  Association,  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cenco  Instruments  Corp.,  2600  South 
Kostner  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.   (6)    $2,476.     E.   (9)   $383.93. 

A.  National  Coimsel  Associates,  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  Financing,  1000  Ring  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $565.56.     E.   (9)    $204.29. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  ELBA  Systems  Corp.,  5909  East  38th  Ave., 
Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $79.93. 

A.  National  Council  for  a  Responsible  Fire- 
arms Policy,  1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.     20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,678.60      B.  (9)  $16. 

A.  National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Research  Foim- 
datlon,  3379  Peachtree  Road  NE..  Atlanta,  Oa. 
30326. 

E.  (9)  $752.76. 

A.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  7315  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Washington. 
DC.  20014. 

A.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 156  East  44th  Street,  New  York  N  T 
10017. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington  DC 
30006. 

D.  (6)  $261,012.47.     E.  (9)   $21,777.97. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  Inc..  920-922  Washington  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $9,991.92.     E.  (9)   $9,991.92. 

A.  National  Oraln  &  Feed  Association. 
726  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.    20006. 

A.  The  National  Orange,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,   D.C.   20006. 

D.  (6)    $134,102.10.     E.   (9)    $11,220. 

A.  National  Home  Furnishings  Association, 
1150  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  HI.  60664 

E.  (9)    $200. 

A.  National  Institute  of  Locker  &  Freezer 
Provlsloners,  224  East  High  Street,  Elizabeth- 
town,  Pa.  17022. 

D.  (6)  $1,090J6.     E.  (9)  $88.61. 

A.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1316 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.   (6)    $31,661.80.     E.   (9)  $31,661.80. 


A.  National  Livestock  Feeders  Association, 
Inc.,  309  Livestock  Exchange  Building, 
Omaha,  Nebr.  68107. 

D.   (6)    $2,132.21.     E.   (9)   $2,132.21. 


A.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 
D.   (6)   $4,569.58.     E.   (9)   $4,669.58. 

A.  National     Rehabilitation     Association. 
1522  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 
D.   (6)    $20,593.     E.   (9)   $1,391. 

A.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 

A.  National    Right    to    Work    Committee, 
1990  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20009. 

E.   (9)    $1,866.18. 

A.  National  Small  Business  Association, 
1226  10th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)    $5,000.     E.   (9)    $2,662.62. 


A.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
20006. 

D.  (6)    $12,600.     E.   (9)    $13,478.93. 

A.  National  Soft  Drink  Association,  1101 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)    $19,693.92. 

A.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $274.     E.   (9)   $274. 

A.  The  Nation-wide  Committee  on  Import 
Export  Policy,  816  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
711,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)  $11,875.     E.   (9)  $9,742.36. 

A.  Navajo  Tribe,  c/o  Controller,  Window 
Rock,  Ariz.  86515. 

A.  Alexander  W.  Neale,  Jr.,  1015  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors, 
1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)    $1,290. 

A.  Alan  M.  Nedry,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1041,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  Post 
Office  Box  800,  Rosemead,  Calif.  91770. 

D.   (6)  $150.     E.   (9)  $60.68. 


A.  AUen  Neece,  Jr.,  612  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Cos.,  612  Washington  Building, 
Wasiilngton,  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)  $300. 

A.  Frances  E.  Neely,  245  Second  Street  NE., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)  $1,934. 

A.  George  R.  Nelson,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $4,000.     E.   (9)    $138.86. 


A.  Robert  B.  NevUle,  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  505,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National    Reetaurant   Association,    1155 
15tb  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)  $750. 

A.  Louis  H.  Nevlns,  908  Colorado  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.   (6)  $1,666.25.     E.   (9)  $234.47. 

A.  E.  J.  Newbould,  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Clay  Pipe  Institute.  350  West 
Terra  Cotta  Avenue.  Crystal  lAke,  HI.  60014. 

D.   (6)  $160. 

A.  Charles  E.  Nicholas.  101  Constitution 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America,  101  Constitution  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.   (6)  $975.     E.   (9)  $699.20. 

A.  F.  Clayton  Nicholson,  Box  16,  Route  1, 
Henryvllle.  Pa.  18332. 

B.  Northern  Helex  Co.,  2223  Dodge  Street. 
Omaha,  Nebr.  68102. 

D.   (6)    $2,025.     E.   (9)   $643.66. 


A.  John  A.  O'Donnell,   1001   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Philippine  Sugar  Institute. 
D.  (6)  $600.    E.  (9)  $260. 


A.  Patrick  J.  NUan,  817  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Postal  Workers  Union,  AFL- 
CIO   817  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $7,600.46.     E.  (9)   $647.60. 


A.  NL  Industries,  Inc.,  Ill  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10006. 


A.  Stanley   D.   Noble,    20    North    Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago.  111.  60606. 

B.  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries.  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 


A.  Charles  M.  Noone,  1225  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Cos.,  512  Washington  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $435.94. 


A.  Robert  D.  Nordstrom,  1133  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street    NW..    Washington.    D.C.    20036. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $100. 


A.  Robert  H.  North,  1106  Barr  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  and  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion, 1105  Barr  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Lawrence  J.  O'Connor,  Jr..  1801  K  Street 
NW.   Suite    1021.  Washington.   D.C.   20006. 

B.  The  Standard  OU  Co..  Midland  BuUdlng, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44116. 

E.  (9)  $251.22. 


A.  Jane  O'Qrady,  815  Sixteenth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America,  AFL-CIO,  15  Union  Square,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10003. 

D.  (6)  $4,269.98.    E.  (9)  $1,306.62. 


A.  O'Connor,  Green.  Thomas,  Walters  & 
Kelly,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
1303.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Transit  Association,  465 
L'Enfant  Plaza  West  SW.,  Suite  2900,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $2,250.     E.  (9)  $147.60. 

A.  O'Connor,  Green,  Thomas,  Walters  and 
Kelly,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW ,  Suite 
1303.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investors  Diversified  Services,  Inc.,  Suite 
2900,  IDS  Tower,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  66402. 

A.  O'Connor,  Green,  Thomas,  Walters  and 
Kelly,  1760  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
1303.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Upper  Mississippi  Towing  Corp..  7703 
Normandale  Road,  Room  110,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  55435. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)    134.99. 


A.  John  A.   O'Donnell.    1001   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  No.  716.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American    Trucking   Associations.    Inc. 
1616  P  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $300. 


A.  Richard   C.    O'Hare,    1120    Investment 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Harness  Tracks  of  America,  333  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  m.  60601. 


A.  The  Ohio  Railroad  AssocUtlon.  16  East 
Broad  Street.  Columbus.  Ohio  43216. 


A.  Alvln  E.  Oliver.  725  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Oraln  and  Feed  Association,  725 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Edward  W.  Oliver,  5026  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union  AFL-CIO. 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20016. 


A.  Roy  E.  Olson,  260  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  260  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 


A.  Samuel  Omasta.  1315  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1316 
16th    Street    NW.,    Washington.   D.C.    20036. 

E.  (9)  $59.76. 


A.  Charles  T.  O'Neill,  Jr..  1120  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)   $2,000.     E.  (9)   $243.91. 


A.  J.  Allen  Overton,  Jr.,  1100  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,376. 


A.  Patton,  Boggs,  Blow,  VerrlU,  Brand  & 
May,  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Boating  Industry  Association,  401  North 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  111.  60601;  Na- 
tional Association  of  Engine  &  Boat  Man- 
ufacturers, 537  Steamboad  Road,  Greenwich, 
Conn.  06830. 

D.  (6)  $1,800. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs,  Blow,  Verrlll,  Brand  & 
May,  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Fort  Belknap  Asslnlbolne  Treaty  Com- 
mittee, Post  Office  Box  1475,  Harlem,  Mont. 
69526. 

D.  (6)  $937.50. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs,  Blow,  VerrUl,  Brand  & 
May,  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  International  SnowmobUe  Industry  Aa- 
soclatlon.  5100  Edina  Industrial  Boulevard, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  65435. 

D.  (6)  $3,200. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs,  Blow.  VerrUl,  Brand  & 
May,  1200  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Nestle  Co..  100  Bloomlngdale  Road. 
White  Plains.  N.Y.  10605. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs.  Blow,  VerrUl.  Brand  St 
May.  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Reader's  Digest  Association,  Inc.,  Pleas- 
antvUle,  N.Y.  10570. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Peabody,  Rivlln,  Gore,  Cladouhoe  & 
Lambert,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  707,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Tool,  Die  &  Precision  Machin- 
ing Association,  9300  Livingston  Road,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20022. 

A.  John  J.  Pecoraro,  1750  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Painters 
&  Allied  Trades.  1750  New  York  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,294.86. 

A.  PennzoU  Co.,  900  Southwest  Tower, 
Hoxiston.  Tex.  77002. 

E.  (9)  $1,286.70. 


A.  Edward  J.  Panarello,  1775  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association, 
AFL-CIO,  1776  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D  C  20006 

D.  (6)  $6,641.01.     E.  (9)  $1,018.36. 


A.  Lew  M.  Paramore.  Box  1310,  Kansas  City. 
Kans.  66117. 

B.  Mo-Ark  Basins  Flood  Control  and  Con- 
servation Assoctotlon,  Box  1310,  Kansas  City, 
Kans.  66117. 


A.  Robert  D.  Partridge,  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $178.27. 

A.  Kenton  H.  Pattle,  3150  Spring  Street, 
Fairfax.  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Audio-Visual  Association.  Inc., 
3150  Spring   Street.   Fairfax,  Va.   22030. 

D.  (6)  $1,138.70. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs,  Blow,  VerrUl,  Brand  & 
May.  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036 

B.  American  Maritime  Association,  17  Bat- 
tery Place,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $400. 


A.  D.  V.  Pensabene,  Suite  1204,  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.  of  California,  Suite 
1204,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $60.  E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  J.  Carter  Perkins,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Shell  OU  Co.,  One  SheU  Plaza,  Houston, 
Tex.  77002. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 

A.    J.    Hardin    Peterson,    Sr.,    Poet    Office 
Drawer  BS,  Lakeland,  Fla.  33802. 
D.   (6)   $964.60.     E.   (9)    $10.21. 

A.  Kenneth  Peterson,  816  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $5,978.00     E.   (9)    $306.30. 


A.  Richard  W.  Peterson,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  ITW.,   Washington,   DC.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association, 
1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $500. 


A.  Walter  T.  Phalr,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp.,  900  ITfh  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.   (6)    $150.     E.   (9)    $200. 

A.  Roger  J.  Pbaneuf,  1825  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Air  Lines.  Post  Office  B4x  66100, 
Chicago,  111.  60666. 

D.   (6)   9800.     E.   (9)    $93. 

A.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Waattlngton, 
D.C.  20005. 


A.  John  P.  Phllbln,  1100  Connectl(;ut 
Hue  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036 

B.  Mobil  Oil   Corp.,    160   East  42( . 
New  Yorlt,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)   $1,125. 


A.  Franklin    A.    Pickens.    P.O.    B^x    1553, 
Odessa.  Tex.  79760. 

B.  Texas  Railroads. 

D.  (6)   $1,140.     E.   (9)    $315.64. 

A.  John  K.  Pickens,  201  North  Waihlngton 
Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22313. 

B.  American    Nursing   Home   Aasbclatlo 
1025    Connecticut    Avenue    NW.,    St|ite 
/Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)   $900. 


A.  Plerson,  Ball  &  Dowd.  1000  Rinfe  Build 
Ing.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of 
Financing.  1000  Ring  Building,  Wasfalngti 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,333.33.     E.  (9)  $99.23. 


Reven  ne 


A.  James    H.    Pipkin,    1001    Corinecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036, 

B.  Texaco,  Inc.,  135  East  42d  Str(iet,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $350.     E.  (9)  $810. 

A.  Plains  Cotton  Growers,  Inc.,  1724  Avenue 
M.  Lubbock.  Tex.  79401. 

D.  (6)  $4,564.39.     E.  (9)  $1,350. 

A.  Ramsay  D.  Potts,  910  17th  Street  NW. 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Instltute|  1775  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $375. 


Street 


A.  William  J.  Potts,  Jr.,  1730  M 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  for  BroadcsMt 
Standards,  Inc.,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Sjilte 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Richard  M.  Powell,  1210  Tower  iuildlng, 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  International  Association  of  Refrigerated 
Warehouses,  1210  Tower  Building.  V  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20005. 


A.  WUIiam  I.  Powell,  1101  16th 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association 
America.  1101  16th  Street  NW 
D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $2.10. 


A.  Carlton  H.  Power,  1918  North 
Poet     Office     Box     12285.     Memphis 
38112. 

B.  National   Cotton   Council   of 
Poet    Office     Box     12285.     Memphis 
38112. 

D.(6)  $338.94.     E.  (0)  $45.79. 


A.  WUllam  C.   Prather.   Ill   East 
Drive,  Chicago.  111.  60601. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan 
111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  n 

D.  (6)  $475. 


A.  Forrest  J.  Prettyman,  730  IStli 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30005. 
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B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Cos.,  730  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $296.35. 

A.  The  Proprietary  .Association,  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $763.73.    £.  (9)  $753.73. 


A.  Earle  W.  Putnam,  5026  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20016. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Quln,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  National  Orange.  1616  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

D.  (6)   $720. 

A.  William  A.  Quinlan.  Route  8.  Box  238, 
Annapolis,  Md.  21401. 

D.   (6)   $572.     E.   (9)   $160.16. 


A.  Thomas  H.  Qulnn,  1760  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1303,  Washington,  D.C. 
20000. 

B.  Conmilttee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $1,666.50.     E.   (9)   $292.30. 

A.  James  H.  Rademacher,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

D.   (6)   $1,996.80. 


A.  Alex  Radln,  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  2600 
Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20037. 

D.   (6)   $42.18. 


A.  Raymond   Raedy,    1701   K   Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Railway  Labor  Executives  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $8,692.     E.   (9)    $8,692. 


A.  Alan  T.  Rains,  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  As- 
sociation. 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)   $450. 


A.  D.  Michael  Rappoport,  1 140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1010.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos.. 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1010, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $90.     E.  (9)   $47.47. 


A.  Q.  J.  Rauschenbach. 

B.  Communications  Satellite  Corp.,  960 
L-Enfant  Plaza  South  SW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20024. 

D.  (6)   $1,000.    E.  (9)   $710. 


A.  Thomas  D.  Ray. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  921  Washington  Building.  15th 
Street  and  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,450.     E.  (9)  $219.35. 


A.  Dwlght  C.  Reed,  1101  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association. 
D.  (6)  $23.43.     E.  (9)  $6. 


A.  David  J.  Reedy,  6S430  Huntington  Circle 
East,  NapervlUa,  ni.  60640. 


B.  National  Advertising  Co.,  6850  South 
Harlem  Avenue,  Bedford  Park,  Argo,  ni 
60501. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  Lawrence  D.  Reedy.  602  Ring  Building, 
1200    18th    Street    NW.,    Washington,    D.C 

20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies.  200  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.     E.  (9)  $600. 

A.  Robert  S.  Reese,  Jr.,  1616  P  .'  treet  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc.,  1616 
P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  John  T.  Reggltts,  Jr.,  95  Boon  ton  Ave- 
nue, R.D.  No.  2  Boonton,  N.J.  07005 

A.  Barbara  Reid.  324  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  324  C 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $346. 


A.  John  A.  Rellly.  59  Maiden  Lane,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10038. 

B.  Estate  of  Bert  N.  Adams,  1461  West  16th 
Place.  Yuma,  Ariz.,  Emma  Glambald,  1461 
West  16th  Place,  Yuma,  Ariz.,  Oeorge 
Halllngby,  4104  Chestnut  Drive  East,  Forest 
Hills,  Holiday,  Fla. 

E.  (9)  $25. 


A.  W.  W.  Renfroe,  101  East  High  Street, 
Lexington,  Ky.  40507. 

B.  Kentucky  Railroad  Association,  101  East 
High  Street,  Lexington,  Ky.  40507. 


A.    Retired    Officers    Association,    1626    I 
Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $7,892. 


A.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  U.S.  Government,  Warner 
Building,  Suite  1128.  13th  and  E  Streets  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

D.  (6)  $13,587.36.     E.  (9)  $8,678.19. 

A.  James  J.  Reynolds,  1625  n  Street  NW., 
Suite  1000,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1625  K  Street  NW.,  Sixlte  1000,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,875.     E.  (9)  $394. 


A.  Austin  T.  Rhoads. 

B.  American  Frozen  Food  Institute,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $350.     E.   (9)    $277.36. 

A.  Thomas  J.  Rice,  1130  17th  Street  NW.. 
No.  430,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Continental  OU  Co..  High  Ridge  Park, 
Stamford,  Conn.  06904. 

A.  Maxwell  E.  Rich,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $626. 

A.  Harry  H.  Richardson.  335  Austin  Street, 
Bogalusa,  La.  70427. 

B.  Louisiana  Railroads,  335  Austin  Street, 
Bogalusa,  La.  70427. 


A.  Stark  Ritchie,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


A.  WlUiam  Neale  Roach.  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $3,939.     E.   (9)    $664.33. 
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A.  Paul  H.  Robblns,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 


A.  Kenneth   A.   Roberts,   888    17th    Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Proprietary  Association,  1700  Penn  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $100. 


A.  William  S.  Roberts,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)    $55. 


A.  Charles  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW.,  Wtishlngton,  DC.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.   (6)   $185. 


A.  Thomas  O.  Roderick,  1101  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Service  Co., 
Inc..  Four  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
15222. 

E.  (9)   $2. 

A.  Donald  L.  Rogers,  730  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Cos..  730  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $729.20. 


A.  Frank  W.  Rogers,  Suite  793, 1801  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Western  OU  and  Gas  Association,  609 
South  Grand  Avenue.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90017. 

D. (6)  $750. 

A.  Walter  E.  Rogers.  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  601,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America.  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  601.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 


A.  John  P.  Rolph  III,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $275. 

A.  Rouss  &  O'Rourke,  Lawyers  Building, 
231  East  Vermljo  Avenue,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.  80903. 

B.  Union  Nacional  de  Productorcs  do 
Azucar,  S.  A.  de  C.V.,  Balderas  36,  Mexico, 
DF.,  Mexico. 

D.  (6)   $3,600.     E.   (9)   $1,800.98. 


A.  Robert  J.  Routler,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American    Life    Convention,   211    East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

A.  Royall,  Koegel  &  Wells,  1730  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1009,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The   Associated   Press,    60    Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Royall,  Koegel  &  Wells.  Suite  1009.  1730 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Deltona  Corp..  3250  Southwest  Third 
Avenue,  Miami,  Fla.  33129. 

D.  (6)  $623.76. 

A.  John  Forney  Rudy.  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  622,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akrpn, 
Ohio  44316. 


A.  Albert  R.  Russell,  P.O.  Box  12285.  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National   Cotton   Council   of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $343.08.     E.  (9)  $151.81. 


A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Associates,  Inc.,  1660 
L  Street  NW.,  Apt.  514,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  American  College  of  Radiology.  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  111.  60606. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $927.55. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Associates,  Inc.,  1660 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Association,  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $1,000.     E.  (9)   $672.17. 

A.  Ella  Marice  Ryan,  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.   (6)    $100.     E.   (9)    $74.25. 

A.  William  H.  Ryan,  Machinists  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
&  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $2,400.     E.   (9)    $480. 


A.  Francis  J.  Ryley,  500  Title  and  Trust 
BuUdlng.  Phoenix.  Ariz.  85003. 

B.  Standard   OU   Co.   of  California,   Shell 
Oil  Co.,  Mobil  OU  Corp. 

A.  Sachs,  Greenbaum  and  Tayler,   1620  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ontario  Corp.,  1200  West  Jackson  Street, 
Muncie,  Ind. 

D.  (6)   $460.     E.   (9)   $72.08. 

A.  Sachs,  Greenbaum  and  Tayler,   1620  I 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  York  Bag  Co..  Ltd.,  3577  Dundas  Street 
West.  Toronto.  Ontario.  Canada. 

E.  (9)  $157.60. 


A.  Raymond  L.  Schafer,  Room  610,  Ring 
Building,  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 


A.  Allan  D.  Schlosser.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  CouncU,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

D.   (6)   $300. 

A.  A.  Cleve  Schneeberger,  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Portland  Cement  Association,  Old  Or- 
chard Road.  Skokle.  111.  60076. 


A.  Donald  H.  Schwab,  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington.  DC.  20002. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  U.S. 
D.   (6)    $1,821.88.     E.   (9)   $63.55. 

A.  John  W.  Scott,  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $5,000. 

A.  Scrlbner,  HaU,  Thornburg  &  Thomp- 
son. 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1209,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Jefferson  PUot  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  21008, 
Greensboro,  N.C.  27402. 

A.  Scrlbner.  Hall.  Thornburg  &  Thompson, 
1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Provident  Life  &  Accident  Insurance  Co., 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  37402. 


A.  Durward  Seals,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)    $231.25.     E.   (9)    $33.45. 

A.  Kay  Sealy,  900  Southwest  Tower,  Hous- 
ton, Tex.  77002. 

B.  Pennzoil  Co.,  900  Southwest  Tower, 
Houston,  Tex.  77002. 


A.  Earl   W.   Sears,  Post   Office   Box    12285, 
Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National    Cotton    Council    of    America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $196.50.    E.  (9)  $10.26. 


A.  Ronald  C.  Seeley.  1357  Nlcolet  Place, 
Detroit,  Mich.  48207. 

B.  Estate  of  Bert  N.  Adams,  1461  West 
16th  Place,  Yuma  Ariz.;  Emma  (Adams) 
Glambaldl,  1461  West  16th  Place,  Yuma, 
Ariz.;  George  Halllngby,  4104  Chestnut  Drive 
East,  Forest  Hills,  Holiday,  Fla. 

E.  (9)  $115.40. 

A.  Stanton  P.  Sender,  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  802,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  925  South  Homan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60607. 

D.   (6)   $50.     E.   (9)   $15. 


A.  Robert    L.    Shafer,    1700    Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pfizer,  Inc.,   235   East   42d   Street,   New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $900.    E.  (9)  $450. 


A.  Sharon,  Plerson,  Semmes,  CroUus  & 
Plnley,  1054  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $16,649.08.    E.  (9)  $711.67. 


A.  Sharon,  Plerson,  Semmes,  CroUus  & 
Finley.  1054  3l8t  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  ChUdren's  Hospital  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  2125  13th  Street  NW.,  Waahlng- 
ton,  D.C. 

A.  Sharon,  Plerson,  Semmes,  CroUus  & 
Finley,  1064  3l8t  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.,  El  Paso.  Tex. 
E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  Sharon,  Plerson,  Semmes,  CroUus  & 
Finley,  1054  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  NY.  10022. 

D.   (6)  $225.    E.  (9)  $15. 


A.  Jane  M.  O.  Sharp,  100  Maryland  Avenue 
NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Coimcll  for  a  Livable  World. 
D.  (6)  $4,500. 


A.  Shaw,  Pittman,  Potts  &  Trowbridge, 
Barr  Building,  910  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc.,  277  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Laurence  P.  Sherfy,  1100  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)    $1,175. 

A.  Edward  L.  Shields,  666  11th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)   $930. 


A.  Harvey  A.  Shlpman,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1103,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  Penn  Central  Transportation 
Penn  Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pi 


Zo..   Six 
.   19104. 


A.  Luclen  J.  Slchel,   1730  M  Street  NW^ 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Abbott  Laboratories,  North  Chl^o,  ni. 
60064. 


A.  David  Silver,  1775  K  Street  NW, 
ington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute, 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $58.    E.  (9)  «S6.47. 


A.  Talmadge    E.    Slmpklns,    100     [ndlana 
Avenue  NW.,   Washington,   D.C.  200<  1 

B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.q.  20001. 

E.   (9)   9373.39. 

A.  Talmage  E.  Slmpklns,  100  Indlaiia  Ave- 
nue NW.,   Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  dommlt- 
tee. 

D.   (6)  $825.     E.   (9)  »62. 


A.  Marcus  W.  Slsk,  Jr.,   1260  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  200311. 

B.  Cleary,  Oottlleb,  Steen  &  Hamllti  >n, 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washlngt<  r 
20036. 


A.  Marcus  W.  Slsk,  Jr.,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  200311. 

B.  Cleary,  Oottlleb,  Steen  &  Hamllttm,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Carstens    Slack,    1825    K    Street 
Washmgton.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phillips    Petroleiun    Co.,    Barl^esvUle, 
Okla.  74004. 


A.  William  L.  Slayton,  1785  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20031  i. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Arc  hltects, 
1785  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wuhlng- 
ton.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 


A.  Stephen     SUpher,     812     Penn^lvanla 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan 
111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)  $3,750.     E.   (9)  $13. 


A.  Smathers  &  Merrlgan.  888   17tl^  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Horse  Council,  Inc.,   1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)  $6,250.     E.   (9)  $1,611.55. 

A.  Smathers  &  Merrlgan,  888  17tl^  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  American  Rallroahs,  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  200|e 

D.  (6)  $12,500.     E.  (9)  $43.63. 


A.  Donald  E.  Smiley,  Suite  1014,  1( 
nectlcut    Avenue    NW.,    Washlngto^, 
20036. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Po^t  Office 
Box  2180,  Houston,  Tex. 

E.  (9)    $282.09. 


A.  Arthur  J.   Smith,    1700  K  Street 
Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Shell    OU    Co.,    Post    Office    B<ix 
Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $500. 


A.  Everard  H.  Smith.  815  Connectl4ut 
nue  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mlcli 
D.  (6)  $270.     E.  (9)  $194.48. 


Strtet 


A.  Gordon  L.  Smith,  1145  19th 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Edward  Oottlleb  &  Associates 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.T.  100|2 

E.  (9)  $22.50. 
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A.  Robert  Wm.  Smith,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich.  48121. 
D.   (6)    $187.     E.   (9)    $123. 

A.  Wallace  M.  Smith,  426  13tb  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Cos.,  2511  East  46th  Street,  Suite  H, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  46205. 

D.  (6)  $350.     E.  (9)  $234.47. 

A.  Wayne  H.  Smlthey,  816  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dewbom,  Mich. 
D.  (6)  $710.     E.  (9)  $264.20. 

A.  Arthur  V.  Smyth,  1626  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Weyerhaeuser  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.  28401. 

A.  Frank  B.  Snodgrass,  1100  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  306,  Washington,  D.C,  20036. 

B.  Burley  and  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association,  Post  Office  Box  860,  Lexington, 
Ky.  40501. 

D.  (6)  $550.     E.  (9)  $37.28. 


A.  Edward   F.   Snyder,   245   Second   Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $2,102. 


A.  J.  R.  Snyder,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Suite 
704,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Transportation  Union,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Suite  704,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

E.  (9)   $225. 


A.  Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legisla- 
tion, Post  Office  Box  3719.  Georgetown  Sta- 
tion, Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

D.   (6)    $2,234.25.     E.   (9)  $2,201.46. 


A.  Carl    A.    Soderblom.    One    East    First 
Street.  Room  803.  Reno.  Nev.  89501. 

B.  Nevada  Railroad  Association,  One  East 
First  Street,  Room  803,  Reno,  Nev.  89501. 


A.  Charles  B.  Sonneborn,  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Blue  Shield 
Plans.  211  East  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  m. 
60611. 

D.  (6)  $125.     E.  (9)  $70. 

A.  Jerome  N.  Sonosky,  Gerald  E.  Gilbert  & 
Alvln  Ezrln,  Hogan  &  Hartson,  816  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Physical  Therapy  Association, 
Washington.  D.C. 


A.  J.  Taylor  Soop,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  O'Hare  Office  Building,  Suite  400, 
10400  West  Higgins  Road,  Rosemont,  111. 
60018. 

D.   (6)    $1,125.40. 


A.  Frederick  F.  Spalding,  Rural   Delivery, 
No.  3,  Box  96,  Annapolis,  Md.  21403. 

A.  William  W.  Spear.  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana) ,  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  HI.  60605. 

D.  (6)  $1,399.    E.  (9)  $6.93. 

£i       

A.  Frank  J.   Specht.   1725   DeSales  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Schenley  Indvistrles.  Inc.,  888  Seventh 
Avenue.  New  York,  NY.  10019. 


A.  John  F.  Speer.  Jr..  1106  Barr  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  and  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion. 1106  Barr  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
90006. 


A.  WUUam  C.  Spence,  Box  683,  Houston, 
Tex.  77001. 

B.  Columbia  Gulf  Transmission  Co.,  Box 
683,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)   $250. 


A.  Larry  N.  SpiUer,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  713,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Consulting  Engineers  Council  United 
States,  1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  713, 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)  $1,600.     E.  (9)  $50. 


A.  Squibb  Corp.,  40  West  &7th  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10019. 
E.   (9)  $90. 


A.  John  M.  Stackhoxise,  The  Madison 
BuUdlng.  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  AgrlcvUtural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 


A.  Lynn  Stalbaum,  400  World  Center 
BuUdlng,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Central  America  Cooperative  Federa- 
tion, Inc.,  Room  400,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)  $625. 


A.  Standard  OU  Co.  (Ohio) ,  1801  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1021.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
E.   (9)  $261.22. 


A.  Melvln  L.  Stark,  1025  Connectlcnt  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  211,  Blake  BuUdlng,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  211,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $350. 

A.  David  J.  Steinberg,  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Committee 
for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc..  1028  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)  $100. 


A.  David  J.  Steinberg,  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  CouncU  for  a  Responsible  Fire- 
arms Policy,  1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson.   1260  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Green  Olive  Trade  Association,  Inc.,  82 
Beaver  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

D.   (6)  $600. 


A.  B.  H.  Steuerwald,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood    of    Railroad    Signalmen, 
2247  West  Lawrence  Avenue,  Chicago,  Hi. 


A.  Wynne  A.  Stevens,  Jr.,  1901  North  Fort 
Myer  Drive.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Gas  AppUance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arlington, 
Va.  22209. 

D.   (6)  $870. 

A.  Travis  B.  Stewart,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hoffmann-La  Roche  Inc.,  340  Kingsland 
Street,  Nutley,  N.J.  07110. 

D.   (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Francis  W.  Stover,  200  Maryland  Ave- 
nue NJ;.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  U.S., 
200  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20002. 

D.  (6)  $6,039.35.     E.  (9)  $346.66. 


A.  WUUam   M.   Stover.    1825   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 
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B.  Manufacttirlng  Chemists  Association, 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Herald  E.  Stringer,  1608  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.   (6)  $5,910.     E.   (9)  $1,067.09. 


A.  John    Stringer,    666    11th    Street    NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American   Mutual   Insurance   Alliance, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  m. 

E.   (9)  $1,325. 


A  Stltt,  Hemmendlnger  &  Kennedy.  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Footwear  Group,  American  Importers 
Association,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Stltt,  Hemmendlnger  &  Kennedy,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Japan  Iron  &  Steel  Exporters'  Associa- 
tion, Tokyo,  Japan. 

A.  Michael  E.  Strother,  1316  leth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1315 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $61.60. 

A.  Norman  Strunk,  111  East  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago,  m.  60601. 

B.  U.S.  Savings  &  Loan  League,  111  East 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

D.  (6)  $2,250. 


A.  Walter  B.  Stults,  612  Washington 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Cos.,  512  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)  $600. 


A.  G.   Don  SuUlvan,   1100  Ring  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,   1100  Ring 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)  $575. 

A.  Irving  W.   Swanson.    1156   15th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Pharmaceutical    Manufacturers    Asso- 
ciation. 


A.  David  A.  Sweeney.  25  Louisiana  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters. 25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20001. 

D.   (6)  $7,600. 

A.  John  R.  Sweeney,  Solar  BuUdlng,  1000 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  701  East  Third 
Street.  Bethlehem.  Pa.  18016. 

D.   (6)  $350.     E.  (9)  $249.70. 

A.  Charles  P.  Taft,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Legislative  Committee,  Committee  for 
a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1028  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Charles  C.  Talley,  100  Angus  Court, 
CharlottesvUle.  Va.  22901. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  L.  D.  Tharp,  Jr.,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  601,   Washington,   D.C.   20036. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association 
of  America.  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  601, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  WUllam  D.  Thompson,  1660  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 
D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.   (9)  $1,981.20. 

A.  Cyrus  C.  Tlchenor  m,  8607  Queen 
Elizabeth  Boulevard,  Annadale,  Va.  22003. 

B.  A.  H.  Robins  Co..  Inc.,  1407  Cummings 
Drive,  Richmond,  Va.  23220. 

D.  (6)  $5,260.     E.  (9)  $771.97. 

A.  Paul  J.  Tierney,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America. 

A.  E.  Llnwood  Tipton,  1105  Barr  BuUdlng. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  and  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion, 1105  Barr  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 


A.,  Tobacco    Associates,    Inc.,     1101     17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
E.  (9)  $2,350. 

A.  H.  WUlls  Tobler,  30  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  MUk  Producers  Federation, 
30  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $183.93. 

A.  David  R.  Toll,  1140  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Suite  1010,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
pany, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $469.67.     E.  (9)  $396.54. 

A.  John  P.  Tracey. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1705  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $400.     E.    (9)    $50. 


A.  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Glenwood  S.  Troop,  Jr.,  812  Pennsyl- 
vania BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Locm  League, 
111  B^ast  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  lU. 

D.   (6)    $5,625.     E.   (9)    $2.30. 

A.  Galen  Douglas  Trussell. 

B.  National  Association  of  Man\ifacturers, 
277  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.   10017. 

D.  (6)  $792.     E.  (9)  $583.71. 


A.  John  D.  Tyson. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  1620  I  Street 
NW..  Room  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  & 
Joiners  of  Amertca,  101  Constitution  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

E.   (0)   $9,969.20. 


A.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Associ- 
ation, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.   (6)  $2,329.36.    E.  (9)  $2,329.36. 


A.  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  As- 
sociation, 1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

E.   (9)    $280.46. 

A  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
HI  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  lU. 
E.  (9)   $52,610.10. 


A.  Universal  Development  Consultants 
Inc.,  426  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20004. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of 
America. 

D.  (6)  $650.     E.  (9)  $83.20. 


A.  David  E.  Ushlo,  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW..  Suite  204,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Japanese    American    Citizens    League, 
1634  Poet  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94116. 
D.  (6)   $500. 


A.  Lola    Van    Valkenburgh,    1673    Preston 
Road,  Alexandria,  Va.  22302. 

B.  Citizens    Committee    for    UNICEP,    20 
E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20001. 


A.  John  A.  Vance,   1160  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite    1109,   Washington,   D.C.   20036. 

B.  Pacific    Gas    &    Electric    Co.,    77    Beale 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94106. 

D.   (6)    $1,092.50.     E.   (9)   $932.36. 


A.  Theodore  A.  Vanderzyde,  Machinists 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists and  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $2,400.     E.   (9)    $480. 


A.  Ted  Van  Dyk  Associates,  Inc.,  1720  I 
Street  NW.,  Suite  No.  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  United  Air  Lines,  Post  Office  Box  66100, 
Chicago,  m.  60666. 

E.   (9)    $841.78. 

A.  John  W.  Vardaman.  Jr..  839  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.   (6)    $6,500.     E.   (9)    $37. 


A.  Richard  E.  Vernor.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago,  lU.  60611. 

D.   (6)   $127.     E.   (9)    $32.95. 

A.  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  USA, 
Inc.,  916  Prince  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.,  22314. 

D.  (6)    $140,305.10.     E.   (9)   $139,879.71. 

A.  L.  T.  Vice,  Suite  1204,  1700  K  Street  NW^ 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.  of  California,  Suite 
1204,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)   $210. 


A.  Walter  D.  Vlnyard.  Jr.,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  616,  Blake  BuUdlng. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  615,  Blake 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)   $250. 

A.  Bruce  E.  Vogelsinger,  1155  15th  Street 
NW..   Suite   713,   Washington.   D.C.   20005. 

B.  Consulting  Engineers  CouncU/US.  1165 
15th  Street  NW..  SxUte  713.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.   (6)  $1,350.     E.   (9)  $50. 

A.  Donn  L.  Waage,  730  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank,  Holding 
Companies,  730  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)   $157.26.     E.    (9)   $56.25. 


A.  Paul  A.  Wagner,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers,  8000  East  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich.  48214. 

D.   (6)   $1,066.80.     E.   (9)    $64.13. 

A.  E.  F.  Waldrop.  Jr.,  Suite  212,  300  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Lionel  L.  WaUenrod.  260  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  260  Madison 
Avenue,   New   York.   N.Y.    10016. 

A.  Jack  A.  Waller.  1760  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  International  Assocatlon  of 
era,  1750  New  York  Avenue  NW., 
ton,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $£.869. 


PITS 


Flght- 
Washlng- 


A.  Franklin  Walllck,  1126  16th  Str^t  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Autbmoblle 
Aerospace  and  Agrlcultxiral  Implemeat  Work- 
ers of  America,  Solidarity  House,  ^KX)  East 
Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  484l4 

D.   (6)    91.346.40.     E.   (9)    $372.68. 


A.  William  A.  Walton,  800  Merchants 
tlonal   Bank  Building,   Eighth   and 
Streets.  Topeka,  Kans.  66612. 

B.  Kansas  Railroad  Committee, 
chants  National  Bank  Building,  Eighth 
Jackson  Streets,  Topeka,  Kans.  66612 


Na- 
Jackson 


aoo 


Street 


A.  Richard   D.   Warden,   1126   16tli 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automobile 
Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement 
of  America.  8000  East  Jefferson  Ave^tue 
trolt,  Mich.  48214. 

D.  (6)   $2,573.46.     E.  (9)  $149. 


Workers 
De- 


A.  Washington  Consulting  Servlcel  1435  Q 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1032,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005 

B.  American  Occupational  Therapy  [Associa- 
tion, 6000  Executive  Boulevard,  Si^lte  200, 
Rockvllle,  Md.  20852. 

D.    (6)    $450.     E.   (9)    $340. 

A.  Washington  Consulting  Service  1435  C 
Street.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  2000S. 

B.  Rehabilitation  Institute  of  Chic  ago,  401 
East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

O.  (6)  $900.     E.  (9)  $850. 

A.  George  B.  Watts,  1155  15th  Str^t  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Broiler  Council.  1155  IS^h  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)   $300. 


A.  Ray  Wax.  1900  South  Eads  Street,  Box 
836,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

B.  National  Association  of  Farmer!  Elected 
Committeemen,  1900  South  Eads  Stipet.  Box 
836.  Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

E.  (9)  $48.90. 

A.  Herman  Webb,  400  First  Str^t  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  ^ectrlcal 
Workers,  O'Hare  Office  Building,  Si  Ite  400, 
10400  West  Hlgglns  Road,  Rosem^nt,  111. 
60018. 

D.  (6)  $525. 

A.  Clarence  M.  Welner,  575  Madison  [Avenue, 
New  York.  NY.  10022. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  575  Madison  Avenue,  n4w  York, 
N.Y. 10022. 

D.  (6)  $9,999.99. 

A.  F.  Paul  Weiss,  1825  K  Street  NWJ,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Air  Lines,  Poet  Office  Bo^  66100, 
Chicago,  ni.  60666. 

D.  (6)  $850.     E.  (9)  $94. 


A.  Prank  J.  Welch,  3734  Manor  Row  I,  Chevy 
Chase,  Md.  20015. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc.,  8u  te  1200, 
1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


Stn  set 


A.  Fred  M.  Werthelmer,  2100  M 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Common    Cause,    2100   M   Street 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.   (6)    $6,600.     E.   (9)    $143. 

A.  Terrell  M.  Wertz,   1608  K  Str^t 
Washington,  D.C. 

B   The  American  Legion,  700  Nort^ 
sylvanla  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.     E.  (9)  $114.97. 
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Mer- 
and 


NW.. 
NW., 


NW., 
Penn- 


A.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation, Post  Office  Box  848,  Nogales.  Ariz. 
85621. 

E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  Wheeler.  Van  Sickle,  Day  &  Anderson, 
25  West  Main  Street,  Madison,  Wis.  53703. 

B.  Marshall  &  Bsley  Bank,  770  North 
Water  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53202. 

A.  Clyde  A.  Wheeler.  Jr.,  1800  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  820.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sun  Oil  Co..  240  Radnor  Chester  Road, 
St.  Davids,  Pa.  19087. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.     E.  (9)  $1,725. 

A.  Thomas  E.  Wheeler,  1425  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  900,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America.  Inc., 
1425  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  900,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $102.21.     E.  (9)  160.20. 

A.  John  S.  White,  420  Cafrltz  Building, 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Marathon  OU  Co.,  Flndlay,  Ohio  45840. 

E.  (9)  $472.48. 

A.  John  C.  White,  Room  1008.  1101  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Private  Truck  Council  of  America,  Inc., 
Room  1008,  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Robert  L.  White.  7315  Wisconsin  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C.  20014. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, 7315  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Washington, 
D.C.  20014. 

A.  Douglas  Whitlock  n,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  1005.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Zale  Corp.,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.    (9)   $150. 


A.  Claude  C.  Wild,  Jr.,   1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Gulf  OU  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  16230. 

D.  (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $250. 

A.  Wilkinson,   Cragun  &   Barker,    1616   H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents.  Inc., 
360  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)    $466.20. 

A.  Wilkinson,    Cragun   &    Barker,    1616   H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Arapahoe  Tribe  of  Indians,  Port  Washa- 
kie, Wyo. 

E.   (9)   $56.84. 

A.  Wilkinson,    Cragun    &   Barker,    1616   H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bonneville  International  Corp..  136  East 
South  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

B.    (9)    $70.43. 


A.  Wilkinson,    Cragun   &    Barker,    1616   H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Brlgham  Young  University,  Provo,  Utah. 
£.   (9)   $3.95. 

A.  Wilkinson,   Cragim  &   Barker,    1616   H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  College  Placement  Coimcll.  Inc.,  65  East 
Elizabeth  Street,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

E.   (9)    $2.23. 

A.  Wilkinson.   Cragun   &   Barker,    1616   H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Confederated     Salish     and     Kootenai 
Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation,  Mont. 

E.   (9)   $168. 

A.  Wilkinson.   Cragun   &   Barker,    1616   H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Crow  Creek  Sioux  Tribe,  Pierre  Agency, 
Pierre,  S.  Dak. 

E.   (9)   $17.20. 


A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  Si  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Estate  of  Albert  W.  Small,  c/o  Mrs.  Al- 
bert W.  Small,  5803  Green  Tree  Road,  Be- 
thesda,  Md. 

E.   (9)   $23.99. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  te  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.     20006. 

B.  The  Hoopa  Valley  Tribe,  Post  Office  Box 
817,  Ho<9a,  Calif. 

E.  (9)  $32.94. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.    20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  Inc.,  85  John  Street,  New  York,  N  Y. 
10038. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.     20006. 

B.  Qulnaielt  Tribe  of  Indians,  Taholah, 
Wash. 

E.  (9)  $49.96. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.    20006. 

B.  The  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Fort 
Berthold  Reservation.  New  Town,  N.  Dak 

E.  (9)  $36.83. 

A.  Williams,  Connolly  &  Callfano,  839  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.    20006. 
D.  (6)  $6,500.     E.  (9)  $37. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.     20036. 

B.  Bankers  Association  of  Puerto  Rico  c/o 
Wender,  Murase  &  White,  350  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.     10022. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.     20036. 

B.  C.  Brewer  &  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  3470, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

D.  (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $400. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.     20036. 

B.  International  Utilities  Corp.,  1500  Wal- 
nut Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     19102. 

E.  (9)  $400. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  1130  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.    20036. 

B.  National  Council  for  Health  Care  Serv- 
ices. 407  N  Street  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $400. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.     20036. 

B.  Ward  Industries,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  849,  Con- 
way, Ark.     72032. 

E.  (9)  $400. 

A.  Francis  G.  Williams. 

B.  American  Frozen  Food  Institute.  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $3. 

A.  Harding  de  C.  WUliams,  1825  K  Street 
N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Del  Monte  Corp.,  215  Fremont  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

D.   (6)   $600.     E.  $50. 


A.  Harry  D.  Williams.  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Suite   204-05,  Washington,  D.C.   20036. 

B.  Ashland  OU,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  391, 
Ashland,  Ky.  41101. 

D.   (6)   $250. 


A.  Robert  E.  WUliams.  1825  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Air  Lines,  Post  Office  Box  66100, 
Chicago,  ni.  60666. 

D.   (6)  $1,250.    E.  (9)  $252.71. 

A.    Thomas  C.  Williams.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  National    Football    League,    410    Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
D.   (6)  $600.    E.  (9)  $16.60. 

A.  John  C.  Williamson,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  1300  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.   (6)    $8,000.     E.   (6)    17.80. 


A.  Wllmer,   Cutler  &  Pickering,  900    17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  OU  Investment  Institute,  2500  Dunstan. 
Suite  605,  Houston,  Tex.  77006. 

A.  W.  E.  Wilson,  623  Ockley  Drive,  Shreve- 
port.  La.  71106. 

B.  PennzoU    Co.,    900    Southwest    Tower, 
Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

D.   (6)   $1,200.     E.   (9)    $85.70. 

A.  Richard    P.    Witherall,     702    Majestic 
Building,  Denver,  Colo.  80202. 

B.  Colorado  RaUroad  Association,  702  Ma- 
jestic Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo.  80202. 


A.  Peter  L.  Wolff,  Suite  370,  One  Dupont 
Circle  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 
Suite  370,  One  Dupont  Circle  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 


A.  Nathan  T.  Wolkomlr,  1737  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)  $9,245.60.    E.  (9)  $620.83. 


A.  WlUlam  E.  Woods,  440  National  Press 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  National  Association  of  BetaU  Drug- 
gists, One  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  ni. 
60601. 

D.   (6)   $760.     E.   (9)   $150. 


A.  Albert  Young  Woodward,  815  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Signal   Companies,  Inc.  9665  WU- 
shlre  BoiUevard,  Beverly  HUls,  CalU.  90212. 


A.  Albert  Young  Woodward,  815  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Flying  Tiger  Line  Inc.,  Los  Angeles 
International  Airport,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Perry  W.  Woofter,  1801  K.  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $2,000.     E.  (9)    $413. 


A.  George  M.  Worden,  1425  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc.,  150  East  42d 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  Gerald  L.  Wykoff,  7316  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C.  20014. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, 7315  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Washington, 
D.C.  20014. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Rothman  &  Kuchel, 
1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  Inc., 
1675  C  Street,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99501. 


A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Rothman  &  Kuchel, 
1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Copyright  Ownere  Negotiating  Commit- 
tee, c/o  Phillips,  Nlzer,  Benjamin,  Krlm  & 
Ballon,  477  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Rothmam  &  Kuchel, 
1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Embassy  of  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea,  2320  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 


A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Rothman,  &  Kuchel, 
1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Motion  Picture  &  TV 
Producers.  8480  Beverly  Boulevard.  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.,  Hollywood  A.Pi.  Film  Council 
7715  Sunset  Boulevard,  Hollywood,  CaUf., 
Screen  Actors  Guild,  7750  Sunset  Boulevard. 
HoUywood,  CaUf. 


A.  Wyman.  Bautzer,  Rothman,  &  Kuchel, 
1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Merger  Committee  NBA,  c/o  Abe  PoUln, 
6101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 
Merger  Committee  ABA,  c/o  H.  Wendell 
Cherry,  601  Portland  Federal  BuUdlng,  200 
West  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky. 

D.  (6)    $100. 


A.  John  H.  YingUng,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  First  National  City  Bank,  399  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.   (6)    $200.     E.   (9)    $227.95. 

A.  Kenneth  Young,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $6,944.     E.   (9)   $264.10. 

A.  Albert  H.  Zinkand,  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue   NW..   Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Getty  Oil  Co..  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Charles  O.  Zuver,  120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)   $86.47. 
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*A11  alpbanvimerlc  characters  a^fl 
Report  Form. 


The  following  reports  for 
the  published  reports  for  the 


Uife  third  calendar  quarter  of  1972  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  or  were  not  included  in 
tj^ird  quarter. 


Pile  Oni  Copt  With  thk  Secrtta^t 
This  page  (page  1)  Is  designed  to 
Placs  an  "X"  Below  the  AfpbopsiItz 
"Przliminaht"  Report  ("Registration' 


OF  THE  Senate  and  Pile  Two  Copies  With  the  Clebk  or  the  House  or  Representatives: 
iiupply  Identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 
Letter  or  Picure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Headino  Below: 
") :  To  "register."  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  flU  out  page  1  only. 


"Qttarterlt"  Report:  To  Indicate  \^hlch 
figure.    Pill  out  both  page  1 
bered  as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest 
accomplish  compliance  with  all 


ai[d 


one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  approorlate 
page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.    The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
of  such  pages  should  be  "4."  "5."  "6,"  etc.    Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with  Instructions  will 
quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:   19. 


Note  on  Item  "A". — (a)  In  General 
(1)   "Employee". — To  file  as  ai  i 
"employee"  Is  a  firm  (such 
filing  a  Report  as  an 
(U)    "Employer". — To  file  as 
(b)  Separate  Reports.    An  agent 

(I)  Employers  subject  to  the 
filed  by  their  agents  or 

(II)  Employees  subject  to  the 
filed  by  their  employers 


emplojree".) 
aa 


employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B". 
or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report* 
f^ct  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  reUeved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 


empl  }yees 


A.  Organization  or  Individttal  Filing 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  natuqe  of  business. 


Note  on  Item  "B". — Reports  by 
that:   (o)  If  a  particular  undertakli  g 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  nam^ 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  Is 


er  )resslon 


'  matte  rs 


Note  on  Item  "C". — (a)    The  „ 
attempting,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to 
ments,  nominations,  and  other  matt, 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — J 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Prellmlnai  y 

(c)  After  beginning  such  actlvllles 
received  or  expended  anything  of  val^e 


C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Ptjblichtions  In  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long 
tlve  Interests  are  to  continue.    If 
and    expenditures    In    connectlc^ 
legislative    Interests    have 

□    place  an  "X"  In  the  boj 
left,  so  that  this  Office 
longer  expect  to  receive 


(Answer  Items  1 

4.  If  this  Is  a  "Preliminary"  Report 
pated  expenses  will  be;  and  If  for 
If  this  Is  a  "Quarterly"  Report, 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (: 
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monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2,  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quarterty 


REPORT 

PUBSITANT   TO   FEDERAL   REGULATION   Or   LOBBTINC   ACT 


p 

QUARTER                   1 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(xaarK  one  square  only)     | 

This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organisation  or  an  Individual,  as  follows- 
employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  +he  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "emplover"      rif  the 
as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  .  rmj,  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  to 


Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  reUeved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports 


are 


2.  If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  lut  names  of  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


■  ^  ^  ^^J^     l^    t,  ^  einployee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  U  to  be  considered  as  one  employer  but  all 
and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;   (b)  If  the  work  is  done  In  the  interest  of 
nade  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as  "employers"— Is  to  be  filed  each  quarter 


B.  Employer.— State  name,  address,  i  ,nd  nature  of  business.    If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None. 


in  connection  with  legislative  interests,"  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
nfluence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions  amend- 
Q^?f°.    ^^  °^  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 

In  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbvlne 

Report  (Registration).  '    ° 

,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  In  which  they  have  either 

in  connection  with  legislative  Interests.  j     <»  =  ci^iic. 


legisla- 

recelpts 

with 

ten^inated, 

at  the 

will  no 

Iteports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (o)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bUls. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  In- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  dlstrlbuUon,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (If  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


2.  and  3  In  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  Is  needed) 


Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  stat*  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antlcl- 
^  =^!f''.l.°^!™P  °?^*.^:  "*i«^t^  ^^*t  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  U  to  be. 
ard  this  item    C4    and  fill  out  item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.    Do  not  attempt  to 
)   with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ 


dlsr  egard 
Registration) 
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A.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
3(X>06. 

D.   (6)   $10,058.09.     E.   (9)    $10,068.09. 

A.  Paul  W.  Alrey,  4617  Sunset  Drive,  Pan- 
ama City,  Fla.  32401. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association,  Inc.. 
1601  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20003. 

A.  Nicholas  E.  Allen,  444  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Music  Operators  of  America,  Inc.,  228 
North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)  $450.  E.  (9)  $154.72. 

A.  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  22  East 
40th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 
D.  (6)  $24,487.20.  E.  (9)  $24,487.20. 

A.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 
D.  (6)  $3,799.50.  E.  (9)  $3,258.53. 

A.    American    Hospital    Association,    840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  m.  60611. 
D.  (6)  $8,523.34.  E.  (9)  $8,523.34. 


A.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1625  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1000,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $2,382.09. 


A.    American    Insurance    Association,    85 
John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038. 
D.  (6)  $27,419.75.  E.  (9)  $27,419.75. 

A.  American  Nurses'  Association,  Inc.,  2420 
Pershing  Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108. 

D.  (6)  $31,607.88.  E.  (9)  $31,607.88. 

A.  American  Textile  Machinery  Associa- 
tion, 1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $7. 


A.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion, 1522  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  828,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $225. 

A.  American  Vocational  Association,  1610 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $1,460.  E.  (9)  $1,444. 

A.  William  C.  Anderson,  426  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $2,176.     E.   (9)   $23.13. 

A.  Robert  E.  Ansheles,  Suite  718,  1028  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036 

B.  CITC  Industries,  Inc.,  1  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)   $200.     E.   (9)   $93.27. 

A.  Robert  L.  Augenbllck.  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $188.     E.   (9)   $8. 

A.  Gary  D.  Avery,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  1  Chase 
Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)    $210.     E.   (9)    $26.72. 

A.  John  C.  Bagwell,  723  Investment  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

A.  Emu  F.  Baker,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C 
20036. 


A.  Peter  M.  Balltsarls.  1626  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $2,675.     E.   (9)   $118.88. 

A.  Davis  M.  Batson.  1166  15th  Street  NW., 
No.  611,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Ethyl  Corporation.  1155  16th  Street  NW., 
No.  611.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)   $300. 

A.  C.  Thomas  Bendorf,  1620  I  Street  NW., 
Suite  605.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  02138. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $160. 

A.  Arthur  A.  Benson  II.  1024  Commerce 
Tower.  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64105. 

B.  Save  Our  Soil,  Inc.,  Pattonsburg,  Mo. 
64670. 

D.   (6)    $1,552.60.     E.  (9)    $1,403.99. 

A.  Max  N.  Berry.  1700  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Austrian  Trade  Delegate  In  the 
United  States,  846  Third  Avenue.  New  York, 
N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Max  N.  Berry.  1700  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Meat  Products  Group,  American  Im- 
porters Association,  420  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)   $400.     E.   (9)    $59.47. 


A.  WUUam  Blum,  Jr.,  700  Federal  Bar 
Bldg.,  1815  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  Financing,  Care  of  William  A.  Geo- 
ghegan.  1000  Ring  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)   $833.33.     E.   (9)    $163.05. 


A.  Melvln  J.  Boyle,  1125  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  AFL-CIO-CLC.  1126  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)    $6,333. 

A.  George  E.  Bradley,  1341  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  USDA,  1341  G  Street  NW..  Washmgton. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)   $420.     E.   (9) $26. 


A.  Cyril  P.  Brickfield,  1225  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,   D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons/National Retired  Teachers  Association, 
1226  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

E.   (9)   $35.30. 


A.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont.  111.  60018. 

D.   (6)    $24,395.91.     E.   (9) $24,395.91. 


A.  W.   F.   Broxterman,   1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Credit     Union      National     Association. 
Inc.,  1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison. 

D.   (6)$1.615.43.     E.   (9)$41.10. 

A.  Philip  N.  Buckmlnster,   1100  Connecti- 
cut  Avenue    NW..   Washington,    DC.    20036. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  12000  Oakland  Avenue, 
Highland  Park.  Mich.  48231. 

D.   (6)  $1,000.     E.   (9)  $580.45. 


A.  Bulgarian  Claims  Committee,  care  of 
Chaco  Chase,  109-20  71  Road,  Forest  Hills. 
N.Y.  11375. 

E.   (9)    $5.67. 


A.  Lowell  A.  Burkett,  1510  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  American  Vocational  Association,  1510 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)   $940. 


A.  David  Burpee,  Pordhook  Farms,  Doyles- 
town.  Pa.,  18901. 

A.  Canal  Zone  Central  Labor  Union -Metal 
Trades  Council,  AFL-CIO,  Post  Office  Box 
471,  Balboa  Heights,  C.Z. 

D.  (6)  $1947.34.     E.  (9)  $1125.65. 


A.  Hal  M.  Christensen,   1101    17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Dental  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,250. 


A.  Albert  T.  Church,  Jr.,  1625  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1625  K.  Street  NW.,  Suite  1000.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $52.50.     E.  (9)  $1.34. 

A.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natvu'al  Re- 
soiu-ces.  1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
712,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,900.     E.  (9)  $7,567.88. 


A.  Earl  W.  Clark,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Labor-Management    Maritime     Com- 
mittee. 

D.  (6)  $825.     E.  (9)  $158.81. 


A.  Coalition  Against  Strip  Mining.  324  C 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
D.   (6)    $2,700.     E.   (9)    $2,069.47. 


A.  Carl  A.  S.  Coan,  Jr.,  1626  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,562.49.     E.  (9)  $1,128.55. 


A.  Robert  E.  Cole,  1619  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 320  New  Center  BuUdlng,  Detroit.  Mich. 
48202. 

D.  (6)  $500. 


A.  Collier,  Shannon.  Rill  &  Edwards.  1625 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Cylinder  Manufacturers  Com- 
mittee, 1625  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $60. 

A.  James  F.  Collins,  1000  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute,  60  East 
42d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $125. 

A.  T.  Neal  Combs,  1823  Jefferson  Place 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sand  Springs  Home,  c/o  E.  J.  Doemer, 
1200  Atlas  Life  BuUdlng.  Tulsa.  Okla. 

E.  (9)   $6. 


A.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  1000  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)   $7,243.16. 

A.  Robert  J.  Conner,  Jr.,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chrjrsler  Corp.,  12000  Oakland  Avenue, 
Highland  Park,  Mich.  48231. 

D.   (6)   $600.     E.   (9)   $336. 

A.  Consulting  Engineers  CouncU/U.S.,  1155 
15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  713,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.   (6)    $6,840.     E.   (9)   $6,840. 
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A.  Jobn  A.  Couture,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $4,406.27.     E.   (9)    $172.24 

A.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  V  Is. 

D.  (6)   •6,102.86.     E.   (9)    $576.1!  . 

A.  C.  Richard  Crockett.  1601  To^er  Build 
ing.  Little  Rock.  Ark.  72201. 

B.  Association  of  General  Merchandise 
Chains.  Inc.,  1625  I  Street  NW..  Wi  ishlngton, 
D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)    $10,309.72. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Office  Machine  Dea  ers  Asso- 
ciation, 2610  Dempster  Street,  De  s  Plaines, 
111.60016. 

D.    (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $24.50. 


St  ■eet 


A.  John    C.    Datt,    425    13th 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Feder^ktion 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge 

D.   (6)    $1,375.     E.   (9)    $21.84. 


A.  Donald  S.  Dawson,  723  Wksblngton 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  DC.  Transit  System,  Inc.,  Wsshington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson,  723  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Guild  of  Prescription  Optlcikns,  Inc., 
1260  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

A.  Dawson.  Qulnn.  Riddell.  Taylol  &  Davis, 
723  Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association,  ifcOO  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,!  D.C. 


A.  Dawson,  Qulnn.  Riddell.  Tayloi 
723  Washington  Building 
20005. 

B.  Association  of  Plaintiffs  Trial 
of  Metropolitan  Washington,  D.C, 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

D.   (6)    $1,500. 


A.  Dawson,  Qulnn,  Riddell,  Tayloii  &  Davis, 
723  Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  C.I.T.  Financial  Corp.,  660  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Dawson.  Qulnn,  Riddell,  Taylor] &  Davis, 
733  Washington  Building,  Washing  on,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  United  States  Brewers  Association,  Inc., 
1750  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D^-  20006. 

A.  Vincent  A.  Demo,  36  Broad\^y,  New 
York,  NY.  10004. 

B.  New  York  Committee  of  International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines,  25  B-oadway, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $6,876.     E.  (9)  $3,080. 

A.  Franklin  W.  Denlus,  Post  Office  ftox  1148, 
Austin,  Tex.  78767. 

B.  Texas  Electric  Service  Co., 
Box  970.  Fort  Worth,  Tex.;   Dallas 
Light  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.;  Texas  Power 
Co..  Dallas.  Tex. 

E.  (9)  $913.51. 


POBt 


A.  Leslie  E.  Dennis,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Roa<  ,  Roee- 
mont,  m.  60018. 

D.  (6)  $850.     E.  (9)  $495. 
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NW., 
225 


111. 


&  Davis, 
Washington,  D.C. 

i  Ittorneys 
Inc.,  910 
20005. 


A.  C.  H.  DeVaney,  426   13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  226 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

D.  (6)  $2,176.     E.  (9)  $97.98. 


A.  Dow,  Lobnes  &  Albertson,  1225  Connec- 
ticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Advance  Schools,  Inc.,  6900  Northwest 
Highway,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $2,035. 


Office 

Power  & 
&  Light 


A.  Bruce   Dunton,   1126   16th   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America,  99 
University  Place,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003. 

D.  (6)  $900.      E.  (9)  $100. 


A.  Hope    Eastman,    410   First    Street    SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  22  East 
40th  Street,  New  York,  NY.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $24,487.20.     E.  (9)  $24,487.20. 


A.  Harmon  L.  Elder,  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Wilson  E.  Hamilton  &  Associates,  Inc., 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $250.     E.   (9)   $57.70. 

A.  D.  A.  Ellsworth.  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  RaUway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont.  El.  60018. 

D.  (6)  $5,514.     E.  (9)  $1,694.14. 


A.  Glenn  R.  Ertckson,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street    NW.,    Washington,    D.C.    20006. 

D.  (6)  $270.     E.  (9)  $750. 

A.  Ethyl  Corp.,  1155  15th  Street  NW. 
Apt.    No.    611,    Washington,    DC.    20005. 

E.  (9)   $300. 

A.  Edward  R.  Fellows,  Jr.,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  500, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $820.     E.  (9)  $108.60. 

A.  Francis  C.  Flnl,  1501  Pennsylvania  Av- 
enue SE.,  Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association  Inc., 
1501  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington 
D.C.  20002. 

A.  David  M.  Fleming,  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Roger  Fleming,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  PWleration,  226 
West  Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge,  HI. 

D.  (6)  $1,775.     E.  (9)  $65.28. 


A.  Owen  V.  Prlsby,  900  17th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The   Chase   Manhattan  Bank,   1   Chaae 
Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10015 

D.  (6)  $765.     E.  (9)  $2,983.64. 

A.   Oas  Supply  Committee,    1725  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $40,500.     E.  (9)  $2,036.03. 


A.  Dow,  Lohnes  &  Albertson,  1226  Connec- 
ticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Newspaper  Committee  for  Cablevlslon, 
News  Press  &  Gazette  Co..  Ninth  and  Edmond 
Streets,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


A.  Leo   J.    Gehrig,    One    Farragut    Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C.  20006: 

B.  American    Hospital    Association,    840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  ni.,  60611 

D.  (6)  $1,597.08.     E.  (9)  $235.58. 


A.  William  DuChessl,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America,  99 
University  Place.  New  York.  N.Y.  10003. 

D.  (6)  $1,475.     E.  (9)  $100. 


A.  Walter  Oerson,   1016  20tb  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Plumbing- 
Heatlng-CooUng  Contractors,  1016  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,428.     E.  (9)  $425. 


A.  The  Glenmede  Trxist  Co.,  1529  Walnut 
Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
E.  (9)   $63,643.08. 


A.  James  M.  Goldberg,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation.  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $750. 

A.  John  Goldsum,  Post  Office  Box  1148, 
Austin.  Tex.  78767. 

B.  Texas  Electric  Service  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box  970,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Dallas  Power  & 
Light  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.;  Texas  Power  &  Light 
Co.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

E.  (9)  3,009.06. 


A.   Forest  Farmers  Association,  4  Execu- 
tive Park  East  NE.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30329. 
D.  (6)  $6,600. 

A.  Ronald  C.  Frankls,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617   Sherman   Avenue,   Madlaon,   Wis. 

D.   (6)   $1,238.48.     E.   (9)   $110. 


A.  Vance  V.  Goodfellow,  828  Midland 
Bank  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  66401. 

B.  Crop  Quality  Council,  828  Midland  Bank 
Building,   Minneapolis,  Minn.   55401. 

D.  (6)   $5,625. 

A.  Dale  Greenwood,  302  Hoge  Building, 
Seattle,  Wash.  98104. 

B.  Washington  Railroad  Association,  302 
Hoge  Building.  Seattle,  Wash.  98014. 

A.  James  M.  Hacking,  1225  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons 
National  Retired  Teachers  Association,  1225 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock.  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee.  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

E.  (9)  $53.20. 

A.  John  F.  Hall,  1619  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)   $883.53. 

A.  Franklin  Hardlnge,  Jr.,  1444  Wentworth 
Ave.,  P.O.  Box  R,  Pasadena,  Calif.  91109. 

B.  California  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
1444  Wentworth  Ave.,  P.O.  Box  R,  Pasadena, 
Calif.  91109. 

D.   (6)   $1,800. 

A.  William  E.  Hardman,  9300  Livingston 
Road,  Washington,  D.C.  20022. 

B.  National  Tool,  Die  and  Precision  Ma- 
chining Association,  9300  Livingston  Road, 
Washington,  DC.  20022. 


A.  Donald  L.  Harlow,  310  Riley  Street,  Falls 
Church,  Va.  22046. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association  Inc., 
1501  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  SE.,  Washington, 
DC.  20003. 
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A.  Rita  M.  Hartz.  1737  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $6,068.80.     E.   (9)   $364. 


A.  Kit   H.   Haynes,   425    13th   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  226 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  HI. 

D.   (6)    $2,133.     E.   (9)    $46.90. 


A.  M.  F.  Hicklin,  720  Bankers  Trust  Build- 
ing, Des  Moines,  Iowa  50309. 

B.  Iowa  Railway  Association.  720  Bankers 
Trust  Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50309. 

A.  Ralph  D.  Hodges,  Jr.,   1619  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association. 

A.  Thomas  P.  HoUey,   1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  260  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Valerie    Howard,    1925    K    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Communications   Workers   of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

E.   (9)    $495.48. 

A.  Joe  L.  Howell,  1700  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  750,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Allstate  Enterprises,  Inc..  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook,  111.  60062. 


A.  Joe  L.  Howell.  1700  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW..  Suite  760,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Allstate  Insurance  Cos.,  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook,  Dl.  60062. 

A.  Howrey,  Simon,  Baker  &  Murchlson, 
1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Power  Tool  Institute,  604  Davis  Street, 
Evanston,  111. 

D.   (6)    $250.     E.    (9)    $260. 


A.  Peter  W.  Hughes,  1225  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons/National Retired  Teachers  Association, 
1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

E.  (9)    $825.50. 

A.  Gerald  W.  Hyland,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.   (6;    $1,162.31.     E.   (9)    $143.67. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Imming,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $312.50. 


A.  IN/.  Corp.,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
E.  (9)   $50. 


A.  Investment  Co.  Institute,  1776  K  Street 
^fW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
E.   (9)   $1,750.70. 


A.  Ardon  B.  Judd,  Jr.,   1100  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Dresser  Industries,  Inc.,  1100  Connecti- 
cut Avenue,   Washington,   D.C.   20036. 


A.  James  J.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont,  ni.  60018. 

D.  (6)   $6,294.40.    E.  (9)   %lJMO. 


A.  Peter  M.  Klrby,  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association. 
D.   (6)    $750.     E.   (9)    $806.30. 


A.  Robert  E.  Kline,  Jr.,  409  LaSalle  Build- 
ing, 1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Bowling  Proprietors  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  West  Higglns  Road,  Hoffman 
Estates,  111.  60172. 

D.   (6)    $416.67.     E.   (9)    $122.16. 


A.  James  D.  Kllnk,  Suite  500,  1200  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  500, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)    $500.     E.   (9)   $43.85. 


A.  Laurence  F.  Lane.  1225  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons/National Retired  Teachers  Association, 
1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

E.   (9)    $56.70. 


A.  Asger  F.  Langlykke.  1913  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Society  for  Microbiology,  1913 
I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Charles  W.  Lee,  Room  211,  Congres- 
sional Hotel,  300  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Committee  for  Full  Funding  of  Educa- 
tion Programs,  300  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE., 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $75.     E.  (9)  $50. 


A.  Legislation  for  Animal  Wards,  2225  Ob- 
servatory Place  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

D.  (6)   $698.     E.  (9)  $858. 


A.  Liberty  Lobby,  Inc..   130  Third  Street 
SE..  Washington.  DC.  20003. 

D.   (6)  $14,959.82.     E.   (9)  $17,625.75. 

A.  J.  Patrick  Logue,   100  936  North  Van 
Dorn,  Alexandria,  Va. 

B.  American  Nurses'  Association,  Inc.,  2420 
Pershing  Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108. 

D.  (6)  $3,203.06. 


A.  Zel  E.  Llpsen.  Suite  809,  1140  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $1,500. 


A.  Joseph  V.  Machugh,  225  A  Street  NE.. 
Washington,  DC.  20002. 

B.  Menswear  Retailers  of  America,  Room 
890,  National  Press  Building,  14th  and  F 
Streets  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

A.  Ben  J.  Man,  100  IndlEuia  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)   $1,008.06.     E.  (9)   $212.37. 


A.  Elizabeth  Mallory,  Box  718.  Union  Sta- 
tion, Endlcott.  N.Y.  13760. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 
60611. 

D.  (6)  $34,739.60.     E.  (9)  $476.84. 


A.  John  J.  L.  Matson,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  Inc.,  320  New  Cen- 
ter Building,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $400. 


A.  Albert  E.  May,  1625  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
1000,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1625  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $88.50.     E.  (9)  $1.75. 


A.  Anthony  Mazzocchl,  1126  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Oil,  Chemical  &  Atomic  Workers  Inter- 
national Union.  1636  Champa  Street.  Denver, 
Colo.  80201. 

D.  (6)  $2,035.     E.  (9)  $227.50. 


A.  Michael  J.  McCabe,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  760,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Allstate  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook,  111.  60062. 

A.  Michael  J.  McCabe,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  760,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Allstate  Insurance  Co's.,  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook,  111.  60062. 

A.  William  C.  McCamant,  1725  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Barbara  D.  McOarry,  20  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee  Inc.,  20  E 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Peter  E.  McGuire,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont.  111.  60018. 

D.  (6)  $2,036.    £.  (9)  $1,491.79. 


A.  Clifford  O.  Mclntlre.  425  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  226 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

D.   (6)    $2,760. 

A.  William  F.  McKenna,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  600, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $219. 

A.  WUllam  F.  McManus,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.   10022. 

D.   (6)   $700.     E.  (9)   $420. 

A.  George  G.  Mead,  621  Pershing  Drive, 
SUver  Spring,  Md.  20910. 

B.  The  American  Society  of  Radiologic 
Technologists,  645  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $746.65.    E.  (9)  $406.28. 

A.  Edward  L.  Merrlgan,  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Secondary  Mate- 
rial Industries,  Inc.,  330  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $2,083.    E.  (9)  $68.90. 

A.  Edward  L.  Merrlgan,  888  17tb  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Stewart  Title  Guaranty  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box  2029,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

A.  Joseph  L.  MlUer,  1612  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Maytag  Co.,  Northern  Textile  Associa- 
tion, National  Parking  Association. 

D.    (6)    $4,000.     E.    (9)    $400. 


A.  Lester  F.  Miller.  1750  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $436.    E.  (9)  $12. 
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A.  Clarence  MltcbeU.  422  First  $treet  S£.. 
Washington,    D.C.    30003. 

B.  National  Association  for  thel  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  1790  Broa  iway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  W.OOO. 

A.  A.  S.  Mike  Monroney,  1701  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1000,  Waahlngton,  D.C. ;  10036. 

B.  Boothe  Alrslde  Systems,  Inc],  655  East 
City  Line,  Bala  Cynwyd,  Pa.  19004 

D.  (6)  $100.    E.  (9)  $71.70. 


A.  Charles   Morgan,   Jr.,   410   First   Street 
SE.,  Washington.  DC.  20003. 

B.  American  Civil  Liberties  Unldn.  22  East 
40th   Street,   New   York,   N.Y.    10(16 

D.  (6)  $24,487.20.     E.  (9)  $24.48^.20 

A.  John  Morgan,  1925  K  Street  I^.,  Wash 
Ington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Communications   Workers  ot  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.f;.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $632.82. 


A.  Lynn  E.   Mote,    1133    15th 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Northern  Natural  Gas  Co., 
Street,    Omaha,    Nebr.    68102. 

D.    (6)     $2,000. 


S;reet 


2  223 


A.  David  J.  Muchow,  Smathers  &  Merrl- 
gan,  888  17th  Street  NW.,  Washli  gton,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Secondary  Mate- 
rial Industries,  Inc..  330  Madlso^  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $2,083.    E.  (9)  $68.90. 


A.  J.  Walter  Myers.  Jr..  4 
East  NE.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30329. 


Exec  itlve  Park 


A.  Walter  Myers,  Jr.,  4  Executive!  ^^^^  East 
NE..  Atlanta,  Ga.  30329. 

B.  Forest   Farmers   Association.   4   Execu- 
tive Park  East  NE.,  Atlanta,  Oa.  30329. 


A.  National  Associated 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW 
20036. 

D.   (6)    $1,035.40.  E.   (9)    $1,072 


A.  National  Association  for  th«  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  1790  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $15,466.77. 


A.  National  Association  of  Honie  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $93,518.68.     E.  (9)  $34,213(99 


A.  National   Automobile  Dealeip 

tlon,  2000  K  Street  NW., 

D.  (6)  $1,956.16.     E.  (9)  $1.956.1( 


A.  National  Congress  of  Parents  4nd  Teach- 
ers. 700  North  Rush  Street.  CI  icago.  111 
60611. 

D.  (6)  $34,739.60.     E.  (9)  $475.84 


Employ- 
Washlrigton,   D.C. 


A.  National  Federation  of  Federal 
ees,   1737  H  Street  NW., 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $280,749.73.     B.  (9)  $19,95»).21 

A.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations. 1200  17th  Street  NW..|Sulte  500, 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $7,056.     E.   (9)    $2,437.18 


A.  National  Rural  Electric  ,. 
soclation,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
Ington,  D.C.  20009. 

E.  (9)  $2,279.12. 


A.  National  Rural  Letter  Carrlei ; 
tlon,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  IfW 
ington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $9,321.     E.  (9)  $4,670. 
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Buslneamen,  1000 
Washli  gton,  D.C. 


(3. 


Assoc  la- 
Washlilgton,  DC. 


Coopsratlve  As- 
Nhv.,  Wash- 


Assocla- 
.,  Waah- 


A.  National  Student  Lobby,  413  East  Capi- 
tol Street  SE.,  Washington.  D.'^.  20003. 
D.  (6)  $4,081.36.     E.  (9)  $3,813.46. 


A.  National  Tax  Eqxiallty  Association,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

D.  (6)  $4,057.64.     E.  (9)  $6,086.04. 


A.  Navajo  Tribe,  c/o  Controller,   Window 
Rock,  Ariz.  86515. 


A.  Ivan   A.   Nestlngen,    1000   Connecticut 
Avenue  MW,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.   (6)    $300.     E.   (9)    $260. 


A.  New  York  Committee  of  International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines,  26  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $42,500.     E.  (9)  $14,546. 

A.  F.  Clayton  Nicholson,  Box  15,  Route  1, 
Henryvllle,  Pa.  18332. 

B.  Northern  Helex  Co.,  2223  Dodge  Street, 
Omaha,  Nebr.  68102. 

D.  (6)  $1,875.     E.  (9)  $464.42. 


A.  Robert  W.  Nolan,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $100. 


A.  Robert  D.  Nordstrom,  1133  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1130  20th 
Street   NW.,   Washington,  D.C.   20036. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Claude  E.  Olmstead,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $440.     E.  (9)  $16. 

A.  Layton  Olson,  413  East  Capitol  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  National  Student  Lobby,  413  East  Cap- 
itol Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  1341 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)   $1,843.76.     E.  (9)    1,125.43. 

A.  Raymond  S.  Page,  Jr.,  Mill  Creek  Ter- 
race, Gladwyne,  Pa.  19035. 

B.  Campbell  Soup  Co.,  Campbell  Place, 
Camden,  NJ.  08101. 


A.  Lew  M.  Paramore,  Post  Office  Box  1310, 
Kansas  City,  Kans.  66117. 

B.  Mo-Ark  Basins  Flood  Control  and  Con- 
servation Association,  Post  Office  Box  1310, 
Kansas  City,  Kans.  66117. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs.  Blow,  VerrlU,  Brand  & 
May,  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Fort  Belknap  Assiniboine  Treaty  Com- 
mittee, Post  Office  Box  1475,  Harlem,  Mont. 
59526. 

E.    (9)    $11.86. 

A.  Peabody,    Rivlin,   Gore.    Cladouhos   & 
Lambert,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  707,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Tool,  Die  &  Precision  Machin- 
ing Association,  9300  Livingston  Road,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20022. 


A.  Peabody,  Rivlin,  Gore,  Cladouhoa  A 
Lambert,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  707,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 


B.  Toyota  Motor  Sales,  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  2055 
West  190th  Street,  Torrance,  Calif.  90504. 


A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  &  Scheetz,  123  South 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  The  Glenmede  Trust  Co.,  1529  Walnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D.   (6)   $61,000.     E.   (9)   $1,646.13. 


A.  A.  Harold  Peterson,  715  CargUl  Building, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55402. 

B.  National  R.E.A.  Telephone  Association, 
715  CargUl  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
55402. 

D.   (6)   $2,500.     E.   (9)   $1,709.17. 


A.  Franklin  A.  Pickens,  Post  Office  Box  1563. 
Odessa,  Tex.  79760. 

B.  Texas  Railroads. 

D.  (6)   $1,140.     E.   (9)    $366.35. 


A.  Plerson,  Ball  &  Dowd,  1000  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  1000  Rmg  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $3,333.33.     E.    (9)    $60.58. 


A.  Political  Action  Committee  for  Engi- 
neers and  Scientists.  Suite  809,  1140  Connect- 
icut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $1,500. 


A.  Frederick  T.  Poole,  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  Dl. 

D.   (6)    $458.     E.   (9)   $62.93. 


A.  Earl  G.  Qulnn,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont.  111.  60018. 

E.   (9)   $311. 


A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
the  Farragut  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Atkins,   KroU   &   Co.,   Ltd.,   417   Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.     E.  (9)  $0.30. 


A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
the  Farragut  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Department  of  Tourism,  Hamilton, 
Bermuda. 

D.  (6)    $1,666. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
the  Farragut  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Island  Equipment  Co.,   3300  Northeast 
Yeon  Avenue,  Portland,  Oreg. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $0.30. 


A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
the  Farragut  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sea-Land  Service,  Inc.,  Poet  Office  Box 
1060.  Elizabeth,  N.J. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  Rial  M.  Rainwater,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue   NW.,    Washington,   D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Asso- 
ciation, 1750  Pennsylvsmia  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D. (6)  $408.     E.  (9)  $13. 

A.  Sydney  C.  Reagan,  6815  Prestonshlre, 
Dallas,  Tex.  75225. 

B.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associa- 
tion, 6815  Prestonshlre,  Dallas,  Tex.  75225. 

D.  (6)  $150. 


A.  Recording  Industry  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  One  East  67th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $9,116.19.     E.  (9)  $25,797.35. 

A.  John  T.  Reggltts,  Jr.,  R.D.  No.  2,  Boon- 
ton  Avenue,  Boonton,  N.J.  07005. 
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A.  Research  To  Prevent  Blindness  Inc.,  598 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.  (9)  $2,600. 

A.  William  L.  Reynolds,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  500, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $680.     E.  (9)  $60. 


A.  Mark  Richardson,  1611  North  Kent 
Street,  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  American  Footwear  Industries  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  1611  North  Kent  Street,  Arling- 
ton, Va. 

D.  (6)  $270.     E.  (9)  $260. 

A.  James  W.  Rlddell,  723  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  Kellogg  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

A.  James  W.  Rlddell,  723  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Volume  Footwear  Retailers  of  America, 
51  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10013. 


A.  John  Riley,  1625  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $703.12.     E.  (9)  $98.57. 

A.  Charles  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $185. 

A.  James  A.  Rock,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

D.  (6)  $203.     E.  (9)  $1.21. 

A.  Nathaniel  H.  Rogg,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,250.     E.  (9)  $60.78. 

A.  John  F.  Rolph  HI,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association, 
1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D. (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $160. 


A.  Ross,  Marsh  &  Foster,  730  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $1,887.50. 

A.  Arlle  Schardt,  410  First  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  22  East 
40th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $24,487.20.     E.  (9)  $24,487.20. 

A.  Hilllard  Schulberg,  Suite  304,  1900  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Liquor  Stores  Association,  Inc., 
Suite  304,  1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $225.     E.  (9)  $45. 

A.  HUIlard  Schulberg,  Suite  304,  1900  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Washington  D.C.  RetaU  Liquor  Deal- 
ers Association,  Inc.,  Suite  304,  1900  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $555.     E.  (9)  $80. 

A.  W.  O.  Senter,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Gas  Supply  Committee,  1725  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $675.40.     E.  (9)  $47.83. 


A.  Leo  Seybold,  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association. 
D.  (6)  $1,479.     E.  (9)  $182.33. 

A.  Norman  R.  Sherlock,  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association. 
D.    (6)    $866.     E.    (9)    $745.10. 

A.  Dale  Sherwln,  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)    $45.38. 

A.  A.  Z.  Shows,  Suite  904,  2600  Virginia 
Avenue  NW.,  Watergate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.    (6)    $3,000.     E.    (9)    $3,121iJ8. 


A.  Talmadge  E.  Slmpklns,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

E.   (9)  $76.01. 

A.  Julian  H.  Slngman,  724  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  Assocla> 
tlon,  AFL-CIO,  17  Battery  Place,  Suite  1630. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)    $5,001. 

A.  Hall  Slsson,  1925  K  Street  NW.,  Wash. 
Ington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $3,011.87. 

A.  Carstens  Slack,  1826  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  Bartlesvllle, 
Okla.  74004. 


A.  Smathers  &  Merrlgan,  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Tanker  Owners, 
1000  Connecticut  Ave.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)  $6,250.     E.   (9)  $63.80. 


A.  Spencer  M.  Smith,  Jr.,  1709  North  Glebe 
Road,  Arlington,  Va.  22207. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natvunl  Re- 
sources, 1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
712,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)  $2,040.10.     E.   (9)  $2,169.29. 


A.  Larry  N.  Splller,  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  713,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Consulting  Engineers  Council/U.S.. 
1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  713,  Washington, 
DC.  20005. 

D.   (6)  $1,600.     E.   (9)  $60. 


A.  J.  Gilbert  Stallings,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  INA  Corp.,  1600  Arch  Street.  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

D.   (6)    $50.     E.   (9)    $50. 


A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,   1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Green  Olive  Trade  Association,  Inc.,  82 
Beaver  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10005. 

D.  (6)  $600. 


A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  &  Brennan,  1200  Far- 
ragut Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Estate  of  Margaret  Solomon,  c/o  Frank- 
lin C.  Latcham,  One  Post  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  94104. 


A.  Ivan  Swift,  1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1926  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $1,287.92. 


A.  J.  Woodrow  Thomas  Associates,  Inc., 
734  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington, 
DC.  20005. 

B.  Hart  Metals,  Inc.,  Tamaqua,  Pa.  18262. 
D.  (6)  $2,250. 


A.  J.  Woodrow  Thomas  Associates,  Inc.. 
Suite  600,  734  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  REA  Express  Inc.,  219  E.  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 


A.    Tobacco    Associates,    Inc.,    1101    17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
E.  (9)  $2,374. 

A.  Patrick  F.  Tobln,  1341  G  Street  NW., 
Room  304,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  St  Ware- 
housemen's Union,  150  Golden  Gate  Ave- 
nue, San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $3,645. 

A.  John  P.  Tracey. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1705  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  J.  P.  Tralnor,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  or  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont.  111.  60018. 

D.  (6)  $3,132.     E.  (9)  $1,404.38. 


A.  W.  M.  Trevarrow,  601   National   Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  Motors  Corp.,  14250  Plymouth 
Road,  Detroit,  Mich.  48232. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.     E.  (9)  $156. 


A.  Matt  Triggs,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
W^t  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  HI. 

D.  (6)  $2,525.     E.  (9)  $33.97. 

A.  Bruce  E.  Vogelslnger,  1155  15th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  713,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Consulting  Engineers  Council/U5.,  1155 
15th  Street  NW.,  Suite,  713,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,350.     E.  (9)  $50. 


A.  Wald,  Harkrader  &  Ross,  1320  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  INA    Corp.,    1600    Arch    Street.    Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  19101. 


A.  DeMelt  E.  Walker,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue.  Madison,  Wis. 

D.  (6)  $796.64.     E.  (9)  $21.35. 

A.  Thomas  G.  Walters,  1909  Q  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees.  1909  Q  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $2,884.62.     E.  (9)  $6,005.63. 

A.  Richard  D.  Warden,  1763  R  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Washington  Research  Project  Action 
Council,  1763  R  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20009. 

D.  (6)  $4,516.65. 


A.  James    A.    Warren,     6500    Friendship 
Boulevard,  Chevy  Chase,  Md.  20015. 

B.  REA  Express,  Inc.,  219  East  42d  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $450.     E.  (9)  $160. 


A.  Washington  Research  Project  Action 
Council,  1763  R  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20009. 

E.  (9)   $9,628.55. 
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A.  George  D.  Webster.  1822  Jefferson  Place 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sand  Springs  Home,  c/o  E.  Jj.  Doerner, 
1200    Atlas   Life   BuUdlng.   Tulsa,  OUa. 

D.  (6)  $5,600.     E.  (9)  $4.95. 


Jlcut  Ave- 


A.  Fred  W.  Wegner.  1225  Connec 
nue  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired 
sons  National   Retired  Teachers 
1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington 
DC.  20036. 


Per- 
Aisoclatlon, 


A.  Bernard  J.  Welch,   1800  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC   20006. 

B.  Pan    American    World    AlrWays.    Inc. 
1800  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  ^.C.  20006. 

E    (9)   $133.76, 
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Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  was  given  the  great  hjnor  and 
privilege  to  present  a  resolutioi  of  com- 
mendation to  the  Honorable  Creorge  P. 
Miller  on  behalf  of  the  Alamedi  \  County, 
Calif.,  Board  of  Education.  Th  s  resolu- 
tion pays  tribute  to  our  former  colleague 
for  his  many  years  of  service  i  nd  dedi- 
cation to  the  citizens  of  the  Eig  ith  Con- 
gressional District  of  California 

Those  of  us  who  have  knowp 
Miller  during  his  career  in  the 
Representatives  are  very  pleased 
this    recognition    given    to 
achievements. 

As  chairman  of  the  House 
on  Science  and  Aeronautics 
course,  remembered  for  his  skil 
ership  in  promoting  legislatioi 
port    this    country's   space 
efforts.  But  perhaps  his  most 
accomplishments  were  the  result 
unique  understanding  of  the 
role  that  scientific  and  technl4al 
mation  would  come  to  play 
many  of  our  problems  here  on 
cause  of  this  belief,  he  was 
in  his  efforts  to  secure  the 
major  scientific  and  educatloi; 
tlon. 

I  believe  that  the  resolutlod  adopted 
by  the  Alameda  County  Boarq  of  Edu- 
cation summarizes  quite  well 
contributions  of  one  of  our 
tingulshed  legislators,  and  I 
text  of  this  resolution  for  the 
Alameda  Couktt  Board  of  Educa'^on 

UTT  TO  THX  HONOKABLE  OEORGE  P 


t:»e 


Whereas,  the  Honorable  George 
has  served  the  people  of  the  8th 
sional    District   of   California   sln(^ 
a   member   of   the   Congress   of 
States:  and 

Whereas,  under  his  leadership  as 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
nautics,    this    Nation    has 
leadership  In  space  exploration;  anc 

Whereas.   Congressman   MlUer 
aa  the  special  Congressional  Advl^r 
United    States   Ambassador   to 
Nations  for  peaceful  uses  of  outer 

Whereas,    Congressman    MUler 


achlei  ed 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A.  Thomas  E.  Wheeler.  1425  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  900,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
Inc.,  1425  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  900,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20005. 

D,  (6)  $65.24.     E.  (9)  $172.32. 
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A.  Bryan  K.  Whitehead,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont.  111.  60018. 

E.  (9)   $568.39. 


A.  Nathan  T.  Wolkomlr,  1737  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 


D.  (6)  $7,924.80.     E.  (9)  $947.16. 

A.  Burton  C.  Wood,  1626  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)  $4,968.77.     E.  (9)  $846. 

A.  Jack  Yelverton,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue   NW.,   Washington,   DC.   20036. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  John  L.  Zorack,  1709  New  Tork  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association. 
D.  (6)  $1,416,     E.  (9)  $185.53. 
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slstently  authored,  worked  for,  and  supported 
legislation  which  has  had  a  profound  effect 
upon  public  education  In  this  Nation:  and 

Whereas,  his  devotion  to  service,  his  fore- 
slghtcd  leadership  and  Interest  In  education, 
space  exploration,  and  science  has  brought 
great  credit  to  this  Nation;  Now,  therefore 
bo  it 

Resolved.  That  the  members  of  the  Ala- 
meda County  Board  of  Education  do  and  they 
hereby  Join  In  commending  the  Honorable 
George  P.  MUler  for  his  leadership  and  de- 
voted service  to  this  Nation  and  to  the 
County  of  Alameda  In  particular. 

Passed  and  adopted  by  called  vote  this 
fourth  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred 
and  seventy-three: 

Robert  Ci,atwobth, 

President. 


REGULATION  OP  SURFACE  MINING 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

of    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  19,  1973 

Mr.  MirrCALF.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  held  hearings  on  two  pro- 
posals pertaining  to  regulation  of  sur- 
face mining,  S.  425  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Jackson  and  others,  and  S.  923,  the 
administration's  proposal. 

Surface  mining  has  been  the  subject 
of  legislation  for  several  years.  Exten- 
sive hearings  were  held  in  the  92d  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  great  demand 
for  more  coal  development  and  the  regu- 
lation of  surface  mining  has  become  an 
urgent  national  priority.  It  is  my  No.  1 
legislative  priority. 

Total  coal  reserves  In  the  Nation  have 
been  estimated  to  be  1.3  trillion  tons, 
with  strtppable  reserves  in  Montana  cal- 
culated to  be  more  than  30  billion  tons. 
The  Fort  Union  formation,  much  of 
which  lies  in  Montana,  is  perhaps  the 
largest  coal  basin  in  the  world,  contain- 
ing 40  percent  of  the  U.S.  reserves. 

The  Montana  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
Geology  Indicates  that  1973  coal  pro- 
duction in  Montana  will  be  about  16  mil- 
lion tons  and  will  be  expanded  to  more 
than  20  million  tons  annually  by  1975. 
By  1980,  7  short  years,  cosd  production 
in  Montana  may  be  75  to  80  million  tons. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  unan- 


swered questions  about  surface  mining 
and  the  possible  adverse  effects  on  our 
air,  water,  and  land.  These  questions 
which  affect  our  socl£d,  economic,  and 
environmental  areas  must  be  answered  In 
order  to  properly  control  coal  mining. 

The  people  of  Montana  want  and  need 
the  best  surface  mining  reclamation  law 
possible.  Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  Con- 
gressman John  Mi:lcher  of  Montana's 
Eastern  Congressional  District,  and  I 
will  do  everything  we  can  to  insure  early 
enactment  of  such  legislation. 

In  Montana,  Gov.  Tom  Judge  has  pro- 
vided active  leadership  for  the  enact- 
ment of  the  strongest  State  surface  min- 
ing reclamation  law  in  the  history  of  the 
Nation  and  a  power  facility  siting  law. 
He  has  proposed  legislation  to  establish 
a  resource  indemnity  trust  fund  and  to 
increase  the  tax  on  coal  so  that  Mon- 
tana can  conduct  the  planning  and  re- 
search necessary  to  have  proper  and  ac- 
ceptable methods  of  coal  development.  I 
commend  the  Governor  and  the  Mon- 
tana Legislature  for  their  hard  work  and 
successful  efforts  toward  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  solve  the  problems  asso- 
ciated with  surface  mining. 

Mr.  President,  no  testimony  more  elo- 
quently describes  the  absolute  need  to 
enact  a  strong  Federal  surface  mining 
reclamation  legislation  than  the  state- 
ments of  three  of  my  fellow  Montanans: 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield; 
Congressman  John  Melcher;  and  Gov. 
Tom  Judge.  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  their  remarks  and  share  them  with 
my  colleagues  in  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  their 
testimony  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  inserted 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Statement     of    Senator     Mike    Mansfieu) 

MINING    reclamation     LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  delighted  to  be  here 
this  morning  to  testify  In  behalf  of  what  I 
consider  to  be  one  of  the  most  Important 
pieces  of  legislation  Introduced  thus  far  In 
the  93rd  Congress — S.  425 — a  strong  Federal 
surface  mine  reclamation  law  which  will  sup- 
plement and  support  efforts  underway  In  sev- 
eral States.  The  First  Session  of  the  93rd 
Congress  Is  off  to  a  good  start  and  the  legis- 
lative process  Is  moving  faster  than  It  has 
for  sometime.  We  have  much  to  do  an<fone 
of  the  first  matters  of  concern  Is  the  so-called 


"energy  crisis" — how  It  can  be  alleviated  and 
bow  we  can  protect  those  that  have  the  vast 
energy  resources  necessary  to  meet  these 
energy  demands.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
will  be  able  to  give  Immediate  attention  to 
S.  425  and  Us  amendments  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  these  hearings.  This  Is  a  matter  which 
must  be  brought  before  the  Senate  In  the 
near  future. 

My  State  of  Montana  has  a  great  stake  In 
what  happens  to  the  vast  resources  of  low- 
sulfur  coal  m  the  West.  The  potential  and 
the  hazards  are  astounding.  I  am  Indeed 
proud  of  my  fellow  Montanans  because  they 
are  alerted  to  what  the  future  portends.  We, 
of  the  Big  Sky  Country,  have  made  It  abun- 
dantly clear  that  we  are  not  Interested  In  be- 
coming another  Appalachla  with  the  prob- 
lems and  devastation  associated  with  unregu- 
lated surface  coal  mining. 

I  am  delighted  to  report  that  under  the 
leadership  of  our  new  Governor,  Tom  Judge, 
the  Legislature  of  Montana  Is  considering, 
and  will  adopt,  several  strong  measures  de- 
signed to  Insure  preplanning,  reclamation, 
plant  siting,  and  orderly  development  of  coal 
resources.  In  addition.  It  Is  hoped  that  the 
State  will  adopt  measures  protecting  the  In- 
dividual landowner  who  does  not  wish  to  be 
swallowed  up  by  large  corporate  Interests. 
Governor  Judge  Is  here  this  morning  and 
win  present  testimony  on  what  the  State  of 
Montana  Is  doing  and  how  best  the  Federal 
government  can  supplement  and  support 
these  efforts.  In  the  history  of  our  Nation, 
far  too  often  the  less  populated  and  rural 
states  have  found  themselves  "after  the 
fact".  Fortunately,  today,  Montana  Is  aware 
of  potential  dangers  of  unregulated  surface 
mining  and  Is  taking  appropriate  measures. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  somewhat  dubious 
about  the  current  "energy  crisis  "  There  are 
shortages  of  fuel  in  certain  urban  areas  but 
I  am  not  convinced  that  the  answers  are  as 
simplistic  as  some  would  like  us  to  believe. 
The  low-sulfur  coal  fields  of  the  West  aren't 
necessarily  the  answer  for  the  next  twenty 
years.  These  coal  deposits  may  be  the  easiest 
solution  but  we  are  not  going  to  stand  by  and 
let  the  large  fuel  corporations  dig  up  Eastern 
Montana  until  the  reserves  are  exhausted  or 
they  have  discovered  an  alternative. 

First  of  all,  we  should  look  at  some  of  the 
causes  of  the  "energy  crisis" — too  little  con- 
cern with  conservation  of  energy;  concen- 
tration on  production  of  high-profit  fuels 
such  as  gasoline.  Why  haven't  we  encour- 
aged the  production  of  engines  that  utilize 
about  half  as  much  gasoline?  I  understand 
they  are  available  In  foreign  nations,  where 
automobile  and  fuel  energies  are  conserved. 
The  Federal  government  should  be  chan- 
neling more  money  Into  research  and  de- 
velopment of  alternative  sources  of  energy 
such  as  magnetohydrodynamlcs  (MHD).  It 
Is  working  in  Russia.  Why  can't  the  process 
be  developed  here?  It  provides  better  utiliza- 
tion of  coal,  takes  much  less  water,  and  pol- 
lution Is  at  a  minimum  when  compared  to 
existing  gasification  plants.  The  Federal  gov- 
ernment should  be  moving  with  dispatch 
In  constructing  a  National  Grid  System 
which  will  connect  all  major  power  generat- 
ing systems  In  the  Nation,  enabling  better 
utilization  of  power  resources.  We  should  be 
planning  the  Installation  of  addition  genera- 
tors at  several  of  our  large  hydroelectric 
projects.  Responsibilities  for  the  "energy 
crisis"  and  Its  solutlom  are  multi-faceted 
and  I  am  opposed  to  any  simplistic  answer 
such  as  Immediate,  unregulated  coal  surface 
mining  in  Eastern  Montana. 

I  see  no  need  to  rush  Into  coal  development 
In  the  West.  We  need  extensive  preplanning, 
strong  reclamation  requirements  with  appro- 
priate enforcement,  at  both  State  and  Fed- 
eral levels.  We  need  to  know  whether  recla- 
mation can  succeed  in  Eastern  Montana. 
There  mxist  be  more  than  "roadside"  reclama- 
tion. The  National  Academy  of  Science  is 
now  conducting  an  Intensive  study  of  the 
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environmental  Implications  of  surface  min- 
ing for  coal  In  the  western  United  States 
and  the  existing  capability  for  rehabilitating 
the  land.  If  It  Is  mined.  Even  this  prestigious 
group  does  not  have  the  answers  to  many 
of  the  questions  that  plague  those  of  us  that 
are  concerned.  The  Academy  will  not  have 
Its  recommendations  available  before  June, 
at  the  earliest. 

The  rights  of  the  Individual  who  owns  the 
surface  of  the  land  must  be  given  considera- 
tion. I  still  believe  that  If  a  man  wants  to  be 
a  rancher  he  should  be  able  to  do  so  except 
under  very  unusual  circumstances  and  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  In  Eastern  Montana.  There 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Skcres  in  the 
eastern  half  of  Montana,  and  there  are  por- 
tions of  my  State  which  obviously  are  not 
compatible  with  surface  mining  methods  and 
reclamation;  they  should  be  left  untouched 

Members  of  this  Committee  are  aware 
that  Montana  Is  a  State  with  a  great  heritage 
In  mining.  Mining  was  the  Incentive  to  set- 
tlement of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Country.  Ex- 
tractive minerals  are  the  source  of  consid- 
erable wealth  In  the  area.  Until  the  1970's 
we  were  concerned  with  deep,  shaft  mining 
which  disturbed  very  little  of  the  surface. 
Now  we  are  faced  with  surface  mining  which 
strips  away  the  topsoU  and  the  surface  to 
varying  depths  making  thousands  of  acres 
useless  and  unproductive. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  limited  sur- 
face mining  in  Eastern  Montana,  It  Is  not, 
as  yet.  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  generate 
deep  concern.  The  reclamation  procedures  are 
yet  unproven.  A  major  utility  is  construct- 
ing a  power  plant  at  the  site  of  Its  deposits. 
Two  and  possibly  four  plants  are  proposed 
for  the  future.  They  are  presented  as  neces- 
sary to  the  electric  energy  needs  of  the  area. 
Admittedly,  their  utilization  of  water  re- 
sources and  pollution  will  be  Insignificant  if 
monitored.  What  concerns  me,  and  many  of 
my  fellow  Montanans,  is  what  Is  forecast  for 
the  future. 

Large  acreages  of  the  subsurface  mineral 
rights  have  been  leased  In  Eastern  Montana. 
There  Is  a  fiurry  of  leasing  activity.  They  are 
anxious  to  have  Federal  and  State  lands 
opened  up.  The  lease  holders  are  generally 
large  corporate  Interests,  with  little  or  no 
concern  about  Montana.  They  tell  us  little 
beyond  their  Immediate  leasing  require- 
ments. They  will  mine,  export  the  coal  or 
construct  complex  gasification  plants.  The 
latter  Is  frightening.  The  consumption  of 
coal,  the  pollution,  and  the  associated  socio- 
economic problems  are  of  great  concern. 

What  Is  contemplated  in  the  next  twenty 
or  thirty  years?  Too  little  Information  is 
available — no  one  wants  to  commit  them- 
selves. The  now  notorious  North  Central 
Power  Study  projected  a  series  of  some  50 
gasification  and  generator  plants  with  a  50,- 
000  megawatt  production  level  In  Eastern 
Montana.  The  pollution  would  be  unbeliev- 
able and  reclamation  would  be  of  little  con- 
sequence as  nothing  could  grow  anyway.  Just 
recently  new  rumors  have  been  circulating.  A 
large  corporation  has  made  Inquiries  at  the 
State  level  as  to  how  they  would  like  to  see 
Eastern  Montana  grow  with  a  new  city  of 
200,000  inhabitants  or  ten  cities  with  20,000 
citizens  each!  Predictions  of  this  nature 
scare  me.  Montana  Is  not  prepared  for  this 
kind  of  boom  and  the  many  problems  It 
brings.  The  most  frightening  aspect  of  such 
development  Is  its  temporary  nature.  What 
happens  after  the  coal  Is  extracted  and  the 
energy  companies  turn  to  other  sources? 
Montana  is  left  with  the  scarred  earth,  mass 
unemployment,  and  a  depressed  economy.  If 
we  can't  get  some  guarantees  that  this  de- 
velopment Is  going  to  last  more  than  twenty 
years.  It  Is  not  worth  tearing  up  the  State. 
As  a  Nation,  we  should  have  learned  from 
Appalachla.  This  Is  not  going  to  happen  to 
Montana  if  I  can  help  It. 

Let  us  not  hurry  In  the  development  of 
these  coal  deposits.  We  need  extensive  pre- 
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planning.  We  must  have  strong  protective 
laws  at  the  State  and  Federal  level.  We  must 
have  financial  support  at  the  State  level  for 
proper  enforcement.  We  need  an  open  discus- 
sion about  where  we  are  going.  All  of  thla 
should  before  any  further  coal  development. 
In  fact,  a  moratoriiun  may  be  the  answer 
until  all  of  the  guarantees  and  proper 
mechanisms  are  In  their  place.  The  future 
well-being  of  Montana  and  Its  citizens  are 
deserving  of  every  consideration  above  and 
beyond  the  almighty  profit  motive. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  1  look  for- 
ward to  the  early  recommendations  of  this 
Committee. 

TESTIMONY    OF    GoV.    TROMAS   L.  JTJOCE, 

Montana 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  commit- 
tee— I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present 
testimony  on  a  matter  of  critical  Importance 
to  the  State  of  Montana. 

Our  fundamental  objective  In  Montana  Is 
to  protect  the  natural  qualities  of  life  that 
make  our  State  a  good  and  decent  place  to 
live,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  employ- 
ment opportunities  and  security  for  our 
I>eople. 

Extern  Montana  was  once  a  remote  and 
forgotten  area,  lost  In  the  vast  Interior  of 
this  country  ...  a  land  of  prairies,  moun- 
tains, and  pine  hills  ...  a  land  changed 
prlmarUy  by  the  passage  of  time. 

Now,  suddenly.  Eastern  Montana  Is  the 
focus  of  national  attention  because  of  un- 
precedented demands  for  energy.  There  are 
an  estimated  30  billion  tons  of  strlppable 
low-sulphur  coal  burled  beneath  our  plains. 
And  the  Industrial  development  based  on  this 
energy  source  could  be  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  world. 

Nearly  a  year  ago,  Mr.  WUUam  Ruckels- 
haus.  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  pointed  out  the  urgency 
of  problems  of  Extern  Montana  coal  de- 
velopment. He  said,  "Both  state  and  federal 
representatives  agree  that  existing  coal  de- 
velopment In  the  region  Is  creating  problems 
for  which  solutions  have  yet  to  be  demon- 
strated. Increased  development  can  only 
compound  these  problems." 

There  Is  no  question  that  substantial  de- 
velopment has  occurred  Ui  Montana,  and  It 
Is  accelerating  at  a  precipitous  rate.  In  1969, 
one  million  tons  of  coal  were  mined.  By  1975, 
20  million  tons  Is  a  conservative  estimate 
of  production. 

Also  In  1969,  electrical  generation  by  coal 
fired  plants  was  249  megawatts.  By  1976, 
that  total  will  have  Increased  almost  four 
times.  And  by  1980,  there  Is  a  strong  possi- 
bility that  4,000  megawatts  capacity  will  be 
Installed. 

In  addition,  a  one  billion  cubic  feet  per 
day  gasification  plant  may  be  on  line. 

Applications  for  leases  have  been  made 
for  well  over  a  million  acres  of  state,  private 
and  Indian  land  In  12  of  22  counties  In  the 
Montana  coal  region.  This  figure  does  not 
Include  land  owned  by  the  Burlington 
Northern  Railroad,  where  substantial  coal 
deposits  are  located. 

The  area  of  land  leased  or  proposed  for 
leasing  at  the  present  time  Is  equal  In  size 
to  the  State  of  Delaware 

The  lease  agreements  make  sinister  read- 
ing for  anyone  who  Is  concerned  about  pre- 
serving the  land.  For  example,  one  agreement 
on  file  with  the  Montana  Department  of 
Lands  assures  the  following  rights:  "Includ- 
ing strip  mining  together  with  exclusive 
right  to  use  and/or  destroy  so  much  of  said 
lands  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  in 
carrying  out  such  exploration  and  mining 
full  right- 
There  is  a  much  publicized  energy  crisis 
In  this  country.  Consumptive  demands  for 
power  have  resulted  In  shortages  as  limited 
energy  reserves  have  been  exhausted.  And 
decisions  at  the  national  level  have  ap- 
parently assigned  a  high  priority  to  coal  de- 
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velopment  as  a  method  of  solving 
crisis. 

This   creates   a   second 
environmental    destruction    In 
where  the  coal  Is  mined  and 
energy. 

I  believe  it  would  be  contrary 
tlonal  Interest  to  temporarily  soI\|e 
ergy  crisis  and  at  the  same  time 
accumulation   of  permanent 
problems   In   Montana   and   the 
states.  There  Is  also  a  fundamental 
In  requiring  our  state  to  make 
sacrifices  to  solve  a  problem  of 
global  dimension. 

Montana  has  three  alternatives 
velopment  of  Its  coal  reserves. 

1.  We  can  allow  continuation 
slon  of  the  haphazard  developmen|t 
exp>erienced  In  the  past  with  all 
structlve  effects. 

2.  We  can  Initiate  a  comprehenslvfe 
and   planning  program  to  develo]) 
formation  necessary  for  Intelllgeni 
decisions  and  enact  laws  sufficiently 
gent  to  protect  the  value  of  the 
quality  of  the  air  and  the  water, 

3.  Or  we  can  severely  restrict 
all  fiirther  strip  mining  In  Monta^ia 

The  first  alternative,  continued 
development.  Is  totally  unacceptal^le 
people  of  Montana.  Since  the  coal 
Montana   Is   primarily   agricultural 
trolled  destruction  of  the  land  and 
of  the  air  and  water  would  have 
effects  on  the  economic  and  social 
that  have  existed  there  since  the  ti^e 
homesteaders. 

The  second  alternative, 
search  and  planning  and  strong 
the  coal  development  policy  we  are 
Ing  to  Implement. 

In  the  State  of  the  State  Messa^ 
ered    to    the    Montana   Legislature 
passage  of  the  strongest  strip  mine 
tlon  law  In  the  history  of  this  counjtry. 
meeting   this   criterion   has   been 
the  Legislature  and  I  will  sign  It 
my  return  to  Montana. 

I  also  recommended  a  power  facl 
law  to  give  the  state  the  authorltj 
late  the  location  of  generation 
slon  plants,  transmission  lines,  rail 
associated  Installations. 

This  bill,  also  the  strongest  In 
try,  has  been  passed  and  will  be  s 
law  this  week. 

In  addition,  we  have  prop>osed  aii 
In  the  tax  on  coal  and  a  Resource 
Trust  Fund  to  provide  Montana 
equitable  return   from   the  resoiu'^e 
that  is  removed  from  the  land. 

Last  month  we  requested  federal 
to  conduct  the  planning  and 
sary  to  allow  coal  development  to 
a  manner  acceptable  to  the  people 
tana. 

These  programs  and  policies  are 
of   an    irrevocable    commitment 
tanans   have   made   to   preserve   tl^elr 
from  unnecessary  degradation  and 
tlon. 

If  the  terms  of  this  commltmeiit 
be  met  in  any  other  way,  we  are 
the    third   alternative — severe 
prohibition   of  all   further  strip 
Montana. 

To  this  point  Montana  has  stood 
alone  In  Its  efforts  to  control  coal 
ment;   to  make  it  possible  to 
energy  crisis  without  creating  an 
wasteland  on  the  Oreat  Plains. 

I  commend  the  members  of 
this  committee  for  their  expressloi 
cem    regarding    western    coal 
and  for  assuming  leadership  in 
minimum  standards  of  uniformity 
face  mined  land  reclamation. 

You  are  In  the  process  of 
surface  mine  regulation  bills. 

I  consider  one  of  these  proposal  i 
Bill  923,  grossly  deficient  and 
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meeting  present  and  future  needs  In  surface 
mined  land  reclamation. 

The  other  proposal.  Senate  Bill  426,  is  a 
sincere  attempt  to  establish  the  regulations, 
and  provide  the  assistance  and  coordination, 
essential  to  effectively  reduce  the  ravages  of 
strip  mining. 

This  legislation  will  establish  a  framework 
for  the  promulgation  of  minimum  standards 
of  uniformity  in  the  regulation  of  surface 
mining  operations. 

This  bill  will  provide  funding  for  land 
use  planning  to  the  states  and  create  an 
Office  of  Land  Use  Policy,  Reclamation  and 
Enforcement. 

It  will  establish  generally  adequate  cri- 
teria for  permits  for  surface  mining  and  rec- 
lamation operations. 

It  will  create  a  fund  for  acquisition  and 
reclamation  of  abandoned  and  unreclaimed 
mined  sites. 

And  it  will  protect  the  rights  of  the  sur- 
face owner  of  proposed  mining  sites. 

I  also  agree  completely  with  the  stated 
Intent  of  the  bill  that,  "because  of  the  di- 
versity of  physical  conditions  In  areas  sub- 
ject to  mining  operations,  the  primary  gov- 
ernmental responsibility  for  controlling  sur- 
face mining  and  reclamation  operations  sub- 
ject to  this  act  should  rest  with  the  States. 

A  major  objection  to  this  act,  however, 
is  that  the  state  has  absolutely  no  legal 
authority  to  regulate  strip  mining  and  rec- 
lamation on  any  Federal  land  unless  dele- 
gated that  authority  by  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior, under  Section  216. 

The  argument  that  if  the  state  statutes 
are  stronger,  the  Federal  Oovemment  will 
delegate  authority  to  the  state,  is  not  valid  in 
all  cases.  Section  409  (a)  stipulates  that  no 
state  law  shall  be  sup>erseded  "except  Insofar 
as  such  state  law  or  regulation  Is  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act." 

Section  205  (d)  (2)  provides  that  any  state 
statutes  or  regulations  which  Interfere  with 
the  Federal  Program  are  preempted  by  the 
Federal  Program.  If  the  Federal  administra- 
tion policy  Is  one  of  development  at  any 
cost,  stringent  state  provisions  could  be 
found  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
act  and '  or  Federal  program. 

A  great  deal  of  mining  in  Montana  occurs 
on  Federal  land.  It  Is  in  our  best  Interests 
to  have  the  state  control  that  mining.  We 
believe  that  nationwide  minimum  standards 
should  be  set,  but  In  no  case  should  a  state 
that  wants  to  enforce  stricter  laws  be  unable 
to  do  so  on  all  of  the  lands  within  its  boun- 
daries. 

Fundamentally,  we  disagree  with  the  broad 
powers  given  to  the  President  to  suspend  the 
requirements  of  this  act.  It  Is  very  difficult 
to  conceive  a  national  emergency  or  critical 
power  shortage  of  the  magnitude  that  would 
wswrant  such  an  action,  since  coal  and  min- 
eral development  Is  proceeding  rapidly  to- 
day. However,  should  such  an  emergency 
occur,  provision  should  be  made  that  when 
the  problem  has  been  alleviated,  adequate 
reclamation  will  proceed. 

We  also  have  reservation  as  to  the  deslr- 
abUity  of  placing  the  administrative  author- 
ity with  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Up  to  this  point  all  laws  which  deal  with 
environmental  degradation,  such  as  the  air 
and  water  pollution  standards,  have  been 
placed  under  the  administration  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  This  law  also 
properly  belongs  under  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

There  are  areas  in  this  law  that  I  believe 
do  not  respond  to  Important  needs  In  Mon- 
tana and  the  nation. 

Our  state  Is  unique.  It  Is  one  of  the  last 
frontiers  of  prime  agricultural,  scenic  and 
recreational  land  In  the  country.  These  values 
must  be  preserved  and  restored.  And  If  we 
fall,  the  wonder  of  the  land  will  be  lost  for- 
ever and  Montana,  as  millions  know  It, 
will  become  a  memory  Just  like  all  of  the 
other  good  things  that  are  gone. 
To  protect  this  priceless  land  resource  we 
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need  strong,  specific  minimum  standards  for 
the  entire  country.  And  I  believe  Senate  Bill 
425  can  provide  a  sound  basic  ftamework  to 
make  It  possible  to  achieve  this  objective. 

Surface  mine  reclamation  la  only  a  piece 
of  the  huge  energy  puzzle. 

To  this  point  the  administration  has  made 
only  rhetorical  commitments  to  solving  the 
nation's  problems  in  this  area. 

And  If  we  are  to  avoid  the  catastrophic 
consequences  of  an  industrial  giant  suddenly 
iDomoblllzed  by  a  power  void,  we  must  act 
now. 

We  must  balance  distorted  national  pri- 
orities and  modify  consumer  demands  for 
energy. 

We  must  appropriate  funds  for  extensive 
research  into  this  problem. 

We  must  strictly  enforce  the  regulations 
and  laws  needed  to  solve  the  energy  crisis. 

And  we  do  not  have  much  time. 

Testimont  or  Congressman  John  Melchxr 

Urgent  Need  for  Federal  Coal  Strip  Mining 

Regulations 

Mr.  Chairman:  Our  history  books  are  filled 
with  supposed  Instances  of  "man  triumph- 
ing over  nature."  But  It  has  been  shown  that 
victories  over  nature  are  seldom  more  than 
temporary. 

You  can  chop  down  only  so  many  trees, 
drain  so  many  rivers,  denude  so  much  land 
before  nature  turns  on  you.  We  have  seen 
this  with  Increasing  frequency  In  recent 
years. 

Fortunately,  man  can  and  often  does  learn 
from  bis  mistakes.  Accordingly,  we  have 
turned  the  comer  with  excellent  beginning 
legislation  for  cleaner  air  and  cleaner  water. 
Now  it  is  the  turn  of  maintaining  the  integ- 
rity of  the  land  that  Is  being  strip  mined 
for  coal. 

The  legislation  now  before  \is  represents 
a  milestone  In  the  growing  concern  of  the 
American  public  for  Its  land.  I  hope  that  it 
Is  only  the  beginning  of  steps  to  extend  Iron- 
clad protection  for  our  coal-bearlng  lands. 

As  the  so-called  energy  crisis  grows,  so  does 
the  demand  for  coal.  After  ravaging  count- 
less acres  In  the  Mid-West  and  East,  strip 
miners  are  turning  their  attention  to  virgin 
lands  In  the  West  where  vast  amounts  of  coal 
He  near  the  surface.  We  are  determined  that 
the  mistakes  made  elsewhere  are  not  going 
to  be  repeated  in  our  part  of  the  country. 

Legislation  Is  badly  needed.  We  need  a 
strong  national  strip  mining  reclamation  bill 
similar  to,  and  In  some  respects  stronger 
than,  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives last  October  II  by  a  vote  of  266  to 
75.  We  need  a  bill  which  says  to  mint  opera- 
tors "If  you  can't  take  care  of  the  land,  don't 
touch  It." 

The  bill  recently  transmitted  by  the  Ad- 
ministration certainly  Is  not  the  answer.  It 
Is  a  retread  of  last  year's  recommendation — 
a  gutless  bill  which  lacks  any  conviction  of 
commitment  to  the  land.  Among  Its  provi- 
sions are  these  weaknesses;  reclamation  re- 
quirements could  be  delayed  up  to  three  years 
or  even  longer.  It  lacks  specifics  to  demand 
complete  reclamation.  It  would  be  weak, 
pondero'is,  and  slow  In  enforcement.  In  no 
way  does  it  assure  the  detailed  requirements 
for  revegetatlon  that  are  vital  to  reclaiming 
strip  mined  land  In  the  West  after  the  coal 
Is  gone. 

In  trying  to  walk  the  line  between  the 
mine  operators  andfthe  ecoloclsts,  the  Presi- 
dent has  fashioned  a  "business  as  usual" 
bill  in  disguise.  The  public  won't  buy  It.  And 
the  Congress  won't  buy  It. 

There  are  several  Ingredients  which  must 
be  present  In  a  good  bill. 

First,  It  must  cover  all  the  lands  In  our  60 
States,  whether  they  be  privately  owned.  Fed- 
eral owned.  State-owned  or  Indian  lands.  As 
the  Woody  Outhrle  song  says  "this  Is  your 
land,  this  is  my  land."  Minimal  land  restora- 
tion standards  should  know  no  boundaries. 

Reclamation  must  be  defined  as  compete 
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restoration  of  the  land  to  as  good  or  better 
condition  than  It  was  before  mining. 

Top  soil  must  be  saved  and  segregated  to 
be  available  for  resurfacing  later.  Reclama- 
tion requirements  must  be  specific.  Slope 
back  fill,  grade,  and  other  requirements  must 
be  put  down  in  black  and  white  to  avoid 
those  sterile  legal  arguments  whose  only 
purpose  Is  to  delay  and  avoid  reclamation. 

Prospective  mine  operators  must  come  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  a  valid 
convincing  reclamation  plan  which  guaran- 
tees successful  revegetatlon  of  the  land.  In 
the  West,  this  would  entail  at  least  two  or 
three  years  of  proven  re-growth  to  make  cer- 
tain it  Is  permanent. 

Progress  reports  on  reclamation  must  be 
timely  and  be  substantiated  by  Inspections 
to  prove  the  plan  is  being  followed. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  must  have 
and  use  the  power  to  ban  strip  mining  In 
areas  where  reclamation  cannot  be  proven, 
or  where  irrevocable  daonage  to  the  environ- 
ment might  result,  or  where  the  mining 
would  infringe  in  any  way  on  public  roads, 
streams,  public  parks,  etc. 

The  bill  should  represent  our  best  Judg- 
ment of  uniform  care  for  our  land.  But  it 
should  allow  for  precedence  of  State  law 
whenever  that  law  is  stronger. 

A  strong  national  law  should  provide  pro- 
tection for  water  tables  and  water  quality. 
This  is  of  critical  Importance  for  my  District 
where  our  mountain  waters  run  clear  and 
deep  but  we  receive  only  about  12  Inches  of 
rainfall  per  year  on  the  plains.  We  must  see 
that  mining  does  not  take  water  required 
for  other  Important  uses  and  we  must  also 
see  that  strip  mining  does  not  damage 
aquifers  or  surface  water  supplies. 

The  bill  should  have  strong  bonding  re- 
quirements— much  stronger,  I  might  add, 
than  the  minimum  $500  per  acre  Included 
In  last  year's  House  bill.  Five  times  that 
would  be  more  appropriate.  Bonding  Is  omx 
surest  guarantee  that  there  will  be  resources 
for  reclamation  should  a  company  prove  neg- 
ligible or  Incapable  of  the  task. 

The  bill  should  contain  ironclad  assurances 
that  violations  by  any  operator  anywhere  In 
the  United  States  will  count  against  his 
operations  elsewhere.  To  do  this.  It  must 
establish  the  principle  of  strict  accountability 
and  enforce  disclosure  of  parent-subsidiary 
relationships  of  mining  companies,  inter- 
locking directorates,  etc. 

Your  expertise  in  this  field  can  make  a 
unique  contribution  to  drafting  legislation 
that  will  require  Identification  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  coal  mining  companies,  regard- 
less of  being  a  separate  corporate  entity.  If  It 
is  a  part  of  a  complex  conglomerate.  As 
William  Shakespeare  said  "a  rose  by  any  other 
ntune  smells  as  sweet."  So,  too,  the  satellites 
of  a  conglomerate  smell  and  behave  as  does 
the  parent  or  conglomerate  of  which  It  Is  a 
part,  and  conglomerates  should  not  be  allowed 
to  escape  responsibility  for  past  delinquencies 
by  taking  out  a  new  charter  for  a  new  sub- 
sidiary. Your  work  on  identification  of  "who 
owns  America,"  Mr.  Chairman,  can  serve  well 
in  the  preparation  of  a  section  In  the  bill 
to  prevent  avoidance  of  responsibility  by  hid- 
ing behind  the  complexities  of  conglomerate 
ownership.  It  is  particularly  significant  In 
enforcement  of  reclamation  requirements 
because  failure  of  one  company  or  subsidiary 
in  one  area  of  the  country  should  revoke 
permits  for  strip  mining  held  by  associated 
companies  In  other  areas  of  the  country. 
That  Is  one  of  the  advantages  of  a  federal 
law.  We  can  put  federal  teeth  Into  the  en- 
forcement of  strict  reclamation  require- 
ments. 

Surface  ownership  rights  must  not  be  ne- 
glected or  Ignored  In  the  bill.  A  citizen's 
right  to  bring  legal  action  to  make  enforce- 
ment of  reclamation  by  the  Secretary  of  In- 
etrlor  In  any  area  must  be  Included  In  the 
bUl. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  a  strip 
mining  bill  which  Is  national  In  scope,  specific 
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In  detail,  strict  In  Its  reclamation  requlre- 
me.its  and  swift  In  It  3  punishment  of  i^lcla- 
tlcns.  I  am  confident  this  Committee  can 
write  such  a  bill,  and  am  hopeful  that  we 
can  get  it  through  Congress  and  cleared  for 
the  President's  signature  before  the  summer 
Is  out. 


RED   AGGRESSION    CONTINUES   IN 
SOUTH  VIETNAM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  19.  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  continued 
Communist  aggression  in  South  Vietnam 
goes  on. 

Obviously,  the  Reds  are  acting  like 
Reds  and  the  Americans  are  acting  as 
the  Reds  expect  us  to — we  have  turned 
off  the  war  just  like  we  turn  to  another 
TV  channel. 

I  include  a  news  clipping: 
[Prom  the  Sunday  Star  News  (D.C.)  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Mar.  18,  1973) 
Red  Drive  Predicted 
(By  Dennis  Neeld) 

Saigon. — South  Vietnamese  military 
sources  yesterday  forecast  a  major  Com- 
munist offensive  once  U.S.  troops  have  all 
gone  home  but  Indicated  President  Nguyen 
Van  Thleu's  regime  would  attempt  to  block 
It  without  further  American  Intervention. 

Echoing  similar  charges  by  President 
Nixon,  a  Saigon  command  spokesman  claimed 
that  since  the  Jan.  28  cease-fire,  Com- 
munist-led forces  have  infiltrated  "several 
hundred  tanks  and  scores  of  thousands  of 
troops"  Into  South  Vietnam,  apparently  In 
preparation  for  the  new  assault. 

Lt.  Gen.  Tran  Van  Tra,  chief  Viet  Cong 
delegate  to  the  four-party  Joint  Military 
Commission,  labelled  Nixon's  charges 
groundless.  He  countercharged  that  the 
United  States  was  Illegally  introducing 
weapons  and  ammunition  into  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Lt.  Col.  Le  Trung  Hlen,  the  Saigon  com- 
mand's chief  spokesman,  called  the  reported 
Communist  Infiltration  a  "significant  and 
serious  violation"  of  the  cease-fire  agree- 
ment. 

He  said  South  Vietnam  still  relied  on  the 
International  Commission  of  Control  and 
Supervision  to  halt  the  Infiltration  but 
added:  "When  we  realize  that  the  ICCS  Is 
not  effective,  we  will  act  by  ourselves.'' 

Hlen  noted  that  since  the  cease-fire,  South 
Vietnam  had  never  asked  the  United  States 
to  use  its  air  power. 

"Until  the  moment  we  realize  that  the 
violation  can  no  longer  be  tolerated,  we  will 
not  act,"  he  said.  "Until  this  moment  we 
have  taken  no  action.'" 

The  spokesman  told  a  dally  press  briefing 
that  the  Communist  Infiltration  had  first 
been  detected  by  the  United  States  and  later 
c  nflrmed  by  South  Vietnamese  Intelligence. 

He  refused  to  say  In  which  areas  the  fresh 
Communist  forces  were  concentrated  or  to 
discuss  their  Intentions  but  other  military 
sources  reported  the  North  Vietnamese  were 
making  further  Infiltrations  In  preparation 
for  an  offensive  after  the  final  UjB.  troop 
withdrawal,  scheduled  for  March  28. 

The  sources  said  "ne  Communist  realized 
that  once  American  troops  went  home  It 
would  be  difficult  to  bring  them  back  and 
U.S.  public  opinion  probably  would  not  tol- 
erate a  resimiptlon  of  bombing. 

At  a  news  conference  Thursday,  Nixon 
warned  the  North  Vietnamese  not  to 
"slightly  disregard"  the  VS.  expression  of 
concern  about  the  reported  infiltration  and 
referred  to  bis  "actions  over  the  past  four 
years." 
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(Communist  artillerymen  firing  captured 
American-made  howitzers  bombarded  a 
South  Vietnamese  camp  north  of  Saigon  last 
night,  military  spokesmen  said,  according 
to  United  Press  International.) 

(Five  government  soldiers  were  wounded 
at  the  Tong  Le  base  camp,  about  53  miles 
north  of  the  caplUl,  when  64  rounds  of 
105mm  artillery  and  mortar  fire  pounded  the 
area,  the  Saigon  command  reported.) 

(From    the    Washington    Evening    Star. 

Mar.  19,  1973] 

United   States   Cites    "Evidence"    of   Arms 

Violation 

(By  Oswald  Johnston) 

The  United  States  now  has  "convincing  evi- 
dence" that  the  North  Vietnamese  are  mov- 
mg  war  supplies  Into  South  Vietnam  by  way 
of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  traU,  the  State  Depart- 
ment said  today 

In  the  first  public  claim  by  a  US  official 
that  the  heavy  fiow  of  material  which  has 
been  reported  on  the  trail  In  recent  weeks  is 
actually  flowing  Into  South  Vietnam,  State 
Department  spokesman  Charles  B  Bray  lU 
accused  the  North  Vietnamese  of  avoiding 
the  controlled  entry  points  set  up  in  the 
Jan  27  cease-fire  agreement 

Bray  confirmed  that  the  question  of  North 
Vietnamese  violations  of  the  cease-fire  agree- 
ment and  its  strictures  on  supplying  war 
goods  to  South  Vietnam  has  been  brought  up 
m  the  four-party  Joint  Military  Commission 
In  recent  days. 

"But  we  do  not  think  the  dialogue  has  been 
satisfactory  from  our  point  of  view, '  Bray 
added  He  declined  to  give  any  details 

President  Nixon  last  week  pointedly  warned 
Hanoi  not  to  take  lightly  US  complaints  that 
material  was  coming  down  the  trail  In  viola- 
tion of  the  cease-fire  agreement 

Nixon's  remarks  carried  an  Implicit  threat 
of  US  mUltary  force  should  be  violations  per- 
sist, and  he  left  little  doubt  that  it  was  being 
assumed  the  material  was  destined  to  rein- 
force Communist  troops  in  South  Vietnam 

Bray's  statement  today,  however,  was  the 
first  unequivocal  declaration  from  Wash- 
ington that  there  was  hard  evidence  that  the 
supplies  moving  down  the  traU  were  actually 
coming  Into  South  Vietnam 

Bray  refused  to  characterize  the  source  of 
this  Intelligence  however,  and  would  not  say 
If  It  originated  with  the  South  Vietnamese 
or  came  from  US  air  reconnaissance  of  the 
trail  area 

Reports  of  substantial  movements  of  more 
than  300  tanks  and  armored  vehicles  and  up 
to  30.000  troops  down  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail 
have  been  current  for  several  weeks. 

Until  the  administration  decided  to  repeat 
them  publicly  last  week,  however,  officials  In 
the  State  Department  and  Pentagon  alike 
seemed  doubtful  about  when  some  troops 
movements  actually  had  taken  place,  and 
pointed  out  that  many  of  the  reports  had 
originated  with  South  Vietnamese  intelli- 
gence. 

It  was  still  not  clear  today  whether  the 
movements  of  supplies  and  men  the  admin- 
istration is  complaining  about  began  after 
the  Jan  27  cease-fire  or  whether  they  merely 
continue  a  movement  begun  many  weeks 
before 


STATEMENT  BY  HARRISON  H. 
SCHMITT,  ASTRONAUT,  BEFORE 
LEGISLATURE  OF  NEW  MEXICO 


HON.  PETE  V.  DOMENICI 

OF    NEW   MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  19,  1973 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
my  fine  fellow  New  Mexicans,  Astronaut 
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Harrison  H.  Schmltt,  recently  had  occa- 
sion to  speak  before  the  legtslitive  body 
of  our  State.  [ 

Dr.  Schmitt  spoke  on  the  importance 
of  continuing  our  basic  research  pro- 
gram, a  subject  to  which  I  had  taddressed 
myself  before  the  Senate  on  ^larch  14. 
Both  of  us  believe  that  our  State  of 
New  Mexico  will  play  an  important  role 
in  the  technological  advancement  of  our 
Nation  and  we  are  working  ti  see  that 
that  role  Is  enhanced.  | 

But  Dr.  Schmitt,  as  an  astrotiaut  with 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, and  myself,  as  a  [U.S.  Sen- 
ator, also  have  a  national  interest  in  see- 
ing that  scientific  research  an<J  develop- 
ment are  continued  to  further  the  tech- 
nological advancement  of  thiii  country. 

I  believe  Dr.  Schmitt 's  Ideiis  on  the 
present  and  future  status  of  sc  ience  and 
technology  are  particularly  Insightful, 
and  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  tl  lat  his  re- 
marks be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ttfe  Record, 
as  follows: 


Remarks  bt  Dr.  Harrison  H. 
NASA  Astronaut 
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Mr.  Speaker.  Oovernor  King,  members  of 
the  legislature,  ladles  and  gentlemi  i 

I  was  deeply  honored  by  your 
speak   before   the   legislature  of 
state.   Although   my  travels   havo 
away  except  for  the  briefest  of 
always   remained   a   citizen   of 
state  ...  at  least  a  citizen  of  the 

New  Mexico  has  played  a 
In  the  technologlcad  advancement 
tlon.  This  state  contributed  no 
its  land,  its  people,  and  Its 
two  most  far-reaching  scientific 
to  this  date   in   history;    the 
atomic  energy  and  the  exploratio^ 
The   milestones   of   Its 
from  that  morning  even  I 
an  atomic  device  was  tested  near 
through  the  last  decade  of  testing 
hardware  at  the  White  Sands 
to  the  Geological  Training  of 
areas  spread  across  the  state  from 
Canyon  of  the  Rio  Orande  to 
fields  of  the  southern  border 
versatile  capabilities  of  this  state 
pave  the  way  for  mankind's 
ture,  past  and  future. 

Having  made  these  sacrifices  ol 
treasure,  what  has  New  Mexico 
and  the  Nation  in  general  gained 
I  would  like  to  speak  to  this 
the  context  of  the  exploration 
tion  of  outer  space. 

First,  I  believe,  there  is  the 
there  are  categories  of 
nologlcal  problems  within  a  stat^ 
or  the  nation  that  cannot  be 
by  the  private  sector  of  our 
are  areas  requiring  high-risk 
development.  They  are  high-risk 
great  uncertainties  In  the  best 
path  to  pursue,  because  of  prohibit^ 
because  of  legal  restrictions  on  Joi 
and   development   ventures   withlh 
industry.  However,  high-risk  does 
our  society  can  afford  to  Ignore 
solutions  to  such  problems. 

The  Apollo  program  Is  an  extren^e 
of  high-risk  research  and 
was  required  to  reach  a  national 
goal  of  exploration,  spurred  by  our 
tional  responsibilities  ae  the  lea<ler 
free  world.  ApoUo  was  the  first  exa:  npl 
Ing  basically  peaceful  motivations 
ect  where  "it  cannot  be  done"  was 
ceptable  answer.  "It  will  be  donej* 
driving  force  behind  the  solution 
lems  faced  on  our  national  pathway 
moon.  The  motivation  and  imaginttlon 
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crated  by  such  a  management  environment 
has  no  precedent  in  peacetime,  or  possibly 
even  In  wartime. 

Smaller  scale  and  more  Inunedlately  prac- 
tical examples  of  hlgh-rtek  research  and  de- 
velopment have  come  from  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration.  The 
development  of  communications  satellites 
which,  now  that  development  Is  complete, 
have  been  transferred  Into  the  private  sector 
of  the  society.  The  development  of  weather 
observation  satellites  whose  operations  are 
now  entirely  the  responslbUlty  of  an  agency 
independent  of  NASA. 

There  are  many  present  examples  of  prob- 
lems which  require  rapid  solutions  but  which 
are  beyond  the  risk-taking  potential  of  In- 
dustry and  thus  require  concentrated  gov- 
ernmental attention  until  those  solutions 
have  been  found.  The  most  obvious  example 
may  be  the  popularly  termed  "energy  crisis." 
This  crisis  Is  often  placed  in  terms  of  pro- 
jected energy  requirements  versus  projected 
fossil  fuel  resources,  or  projected  pollution 
effects  through  the  production  of  energy  from 
fossil  fuels,  or  projected  balance  of  payment 
deficits  because  of  fossil  fuel  imports.  One 
might  also  argue  that  we  are  destroying  na- 
tional resources  in  fossil  fuels  which  wUl  be 
of  much  greater  Importance  to  our  future 
weU -being  than  they  are  now  as  an  energy 
source.  However,  no  matter  how  it  is  stated, 
the  basic  problem  is  that  we  as  a  nation  must 
change,  over  a  very  few  years,  from  the  pro- 
duction of  ninety  percent  of  our  energy  from 
fossil  fuels  to  the  production  of  ninety  per- 
cent of  our  energy  by  other  means.  The  srtate- 
ment  "it  cannot  be  done"  Is  again  not  an  ac- 
ceptable answer. 

New  Mexico  almost  certainly  will  be  in  the 
forefront  of  our  national  efforts  to  overcome 
the  energy  crisis.  This  State's  natural  re- 
sources of  sun  and  uranium  will  be  major 
contributors  to  alternative  sources  of  energy. 
This  State's  traditions  of  housing  and  man- 
ning centers  of  national  research  and  devel- 
opment and  the  existence  of  avaUable  facili- 
ties and  technical  manpower  should  argue 
strongly  for  continued  involvement.  You 
should  not  wait  to  be  asked,  however. 

Not  all  high-risk  research  and  develop- 
ment need  be  carried  out  in  the  national 
arena.  An  example  involving  New  Mexico, 
west  Texas,  and  Arizona  as  a  region  exists 
In  the  problem  of  smelter  pollution.  My  fa- 
ther had  more  to  do  than  most  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mining  industry  in  the 
southwest,  and  therefore  my  emotional  ties 
with  that  Industry  are  very  strong.  However, 
smelter  pollution  is  cle«irly  endangering  the 
health  of  the  citizens  and  produce  of  this 
region.  It  is  also  seriously  degrading  the 
natural  beauty  of  one  of  our  planet's  most 
magnificent  scenic  areas.  A  regional  govern- 
mental research  and  development  effort  may 
be  required  if  we  are  going  to  see  a  solution 
to  this  problem  and  continue  to  enjoy  the 
economic  benefits  of  the  mining  Industry. 

Another  legacy  of  Apollo  U  its  U  lustration 
of  the  need  to  clearly  define  and  limit  the 
scale  or  size  of  a  problem  In  management, 
whether  technological  or  sociological.  There 
is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  variables  with 
which  even  the  best  of  managers  can  cope. 
The  limit  is  an  expanding  limit,  of  course, 
as  experience  grows  and  management  tech- 
niques are  streamlined.  However,  for  the 
present  time,  Apollo  would  seem  to  repre- 
sent about  the  upper  limit  of  management 
complexity  which  can  be  handled  by  one 
man  or  woman  in  whom  final  responsibility 
must  rest.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  clear  that  as 
a  Nation  we  are  attempting  to  solve  many 
combined  technological  and  sociological 
problems  whose  scale  may  be  beyond  our 
present  abilities  in  management. 

One  example  of  thU  problem  U  in  the 
management  of  our  environment.  Most  en- 
vironmental problems  In  this  country  have 
clear  regional  limits,  based  for  the  most  part 
on  geography.  The  environmental  problems 
of  the  southwest  bear  only  peripheral  re- 
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semblance  to  the  environmental  problems 
of  the  northeast,  and  so  on.  Climate,  geology, 
population  distribution,  and  industrial 
tradition  have  regional  limits,  and  to  at- 
tempt to  manage  environmental  problems 
nationally  may  well  be  beyond  our  present 
capabilities. 

A  more  reasonable  approach  may  be  to 
define  our  environmental  problems  geo- 
graphically and  manage  the  solutions  of 
these  problems  through  state  level  coopera- 
tion. National  governmental  efforts  could 
then  concentrate  on  providing  services  that 
the  states  cannot  provide  for  themselves, 
such  as  remote  sensing  data,  weather  fore- 
casting, regional  geological  mapping,  and 
the  like. 

An  example  of  potential  state  level  coop- 
eration familiar  to  most  of  you  is  the  Rio 
Grande  regional  environmental  program. 
This  consortium  of  federal  and  state  agen- 
cies and  research  organizations  is  attempt- 
ing to  set  up  a  program  for  the  long-term 
planning  of  the  use  of  land  and  water  in  the 
Rio  Grande  watershed  from  Colorado  to 
West  Texas.  Let  me  suggest  that  the  man- 
agement and  funding  of  this  program  Is 
properly  at  the  state  level  of  government 
and  that  New  Mexico  should  assume  the  lead 
in  this  effort.  The  people  of  New  Mexico  will 
cleswly  be  the  major  beneficiaries  of  the  suc- 
cess of  such  a  program. 

I  am  happy  to  add  that  the  manned  space- 
craft center  through  Its  White  Sands  Test 
Facility  will  continue  to  contribute  all  pos- 
sible remote  sensing  data  and  managerial 
assistance  to  this  modem  look  at  the  his- 
toric Rio  Orande. 

Now  I  would  like  to  change  my  subject. 
I  would  like  to  talk  In  general  terms  about 
the  historical  significance  of  Apollo;  the  suc- 
cessful scientific,  national,  and  human  effort 
to  place  men  on  the  moon  and  return  them 
safely  to  earth.  How  will  the  history  of  sci- 
ence, the  history  of  our  nation,  and  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  view  our  sacrifices  and  our 
achievements? 

Science  will  view  the  Apollo  explorations 
as  a  truly  unique  occurrence  in  history,  for, 
at  their  conclusion,  we  can  claim  to  have 
In  hand,  If  not  already  in  our  minds,  a 
first-order  understanding  of  a  second  planet. 
This  is  no  mean  accomplishment. 

The  revolution  In  scientific  thought  about 
the  earth  and  the  solar  system  which  will 
grow  from  our  lunar  understanding  has  Just 
begun.  Already  we  can  use  hard  facts  about 
the  moon's  history  to  speculate  about  the 
early  history  of  the  earth  and  how  that  his- 
tory Influenced  the  distribution  of  resources 
available  to  us. 

It  Is  doubly  remarkable  that  the  revolu- 
tion Induced  by  lunar  science  should  come 
on  the  heels  of  a  continuing.  Independent 
revolution  brought  about  by  sudden  terres- 
trial Insight  Into  the  origin  of  continents 
and  the  ocean  floors.  The  Interaction  of 
knowledge  from  both  sources  will  enhance 
our  studies  and  use  of  the  earth  for  cen- 
turies. 

The  debt  that  science  owes  to  the  men 
and  women  of  Apollo  Is  Incalculable.  In  a 
major  national  effort  whose  origins  were  far 
from  scientific,  science  has  become  a  major 
beneficiary.  Through  science,  our  children 
on  this  planet  and  eventually  our  children 
elsewhere  In  the  soIm  system  will  be  the  final 
beneficiaries. 

The  history  of  our  Nation  will  record  that 
with  Apollo  we  became  the  first  truly  space- 
faring  Nation  In  history.  This  Is  no  mean 
accomplishment.  .  .  .  That  the  only  nation 
with  sufficient  power  and  Idealism  to  pro- 
tect the  fragile  seed  of  Individual  freedom 
should  take  this  position  In  history  will,  I 
believe,  have  implications  far  beyond  the 
missile  race  which  gave  birth  to  Apollo.  How- 
ever imperfectly  we  may  do  so,  we  have  and 
still  do  protect  the  seed  of  freedom. 

This  duty  to  mankind  we  Inherited  from 
the  British  nation  at  some  vague  time  early 
In  this  century.  Now  we  have  begun  to  carry 
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that  seed  into  the  solar  system  and  into  the 

universe  where  some  day  it  may  be  safe  from 
earthly  foUy.  For  us  to  cease  to  be  the  lead- 
ing spacefarlng  Nation  on  Earth  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  British  ceasing  to  be  the 
leading  seafaring  nation  during  previous 
centuries.  Had  they  done  so,  our  Nation 
probably  would  not  have  survived,  or  If  It 
bad,  only  under  conditions  much  different 
than  now.  In  a  comparable  way,  the  debt 
that  the  nation  will  owe  to  the  men  and 
women  of  Apyollo  Is  for  a  gate  and  pathway 
Into  the  future.  Let  us  hope  we  use  that  gate 
and  pathway  vigorously. 

Possibly  more  Important  than  any  of  these 
specific  histories  will  be  the  view  of  ApoUo 
In  the  general  history  of  mankind.  I  believe 
that  two-hundred,  five-hundred,  a  thousand 
years  from  now,  historians  will  write  of  the 
decade  of  Apollo  as  a  single,  discrete  event; 
an  event  that  marked  mankind's  first  revolu- 
tionary step  Into  the  universe.  Man's  distant 
future  ceased  to  be  paced  solely  by  biolog- 
ical evolution  and  became  clearly  control- 
lable through  technological  evolution.  With 
a  shield  of  life  around  him.  man  has  tenta- 
tively stepped  from  his  home  toward  the 
frontiers  of  the  universe.  This  Is  no  mean 
accomplishment. 


PERSONAL  ACCOUNTABILITY  IN 
FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

op    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  19,  1973 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  our 
country  has  much  to  be  grateful  for  to 
Vice  Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rickover.  for  the 
many  services  he  has  performed  for  our 
country  over  many  years.  Of  course,  we 
all  know  him  from  his  hard  work  in  de- 
veloping oiu-  nuclear  Navy — ^from  the 
first  atomic  submarine,  the  Nautilus, 
through  our  fleet  of  Polaris  submarines, 
to  nuclear-powered  surface  ships.  But 
Admiral  Rickover  has  also  made  substan- 
tial contributions  to  our  coimtry  in  other 
fields,  such  as  education,  energy,  and 
Government  contracting.  Largely 
through  the  admiral's  efforts,  we  in  Con- 
gress became  aware  of  the  need  for  cost 
accoimting  standards  on  defense  con- 
tracts. As  a  result,  we  passed  legislation 
which  established  the  Cost  Accounting 
Standards  Board,  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  the  Comptroller  General.  This 
Board  is  now  issuing  cost  accoimting 
standards.  Many  thanks  are  due  to  Ad- 
miral Rickover  for  his  efforts  In  this 
regard. 

Because  of  his  extensive  experience  In 
managing  the  naval  nuclear  program 
and  his  concern  for  proper  contracting 
and  financial  safeguards  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  tax  dollar,  Admiral  Rickover 
was  invited  to  address  the  Financial 
Management  Conference  on  January  31, 
1973.  This  is  a  conference  sponsored  by 
the  joint  financial  management  Improve- 
ment program,  a  group  headed  by  the 
Comptroller  General,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  and  the  Director 
of  the  OCBce  of  Management  and  Budget. 
The  purpose  of  this  group  is  to  promote 
Improved  financial  management  in  Gov- 
ernment. At  this  conference,  Admiral 
Rickover  spoke  on  the  subject  of  "Per- 
sonal Accountability  In  Financial  Man- 
agement." The  theme  of  his  address  is 
that  Government  employees  involved  In 
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financial  matters  must  start  doing  their 
jobs,  that  there  are  no  simple  solutions 
and  that  personal  accountability  is  es- 
sential to  proper  financial  mtmagement. 
I  find  Admiral  Rickover's  address  to  be 
timely  and  appropriate,  not  only  in  the 
field  of  financial  management,  but  in 
other  areas  as  well.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Personal  AcccxTNTABn-rrv  in  Financial 

Management 

(By  Vice  Adm.  H.  G.  Rickover) 

I  was  honored  when  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral extended  to  me  the  Invitation  on  behalf 
of  himself,  the  Secretray  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Chairman  of  the  CivU  Service  Commission, 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  address  this  Conference. 

I  have  been  fortunate  to  know  the  Comp- 
troUer  General  for  many  years.  He  Is  a  dedi- 
cated public  servant  who  handles  a  most  dif- 
ficult Job  with  objectivity  and  Integrity.  He 
exemplifies  the  maximum:  "Goodness  civil- 
izes the  Intelligence." 

Although  I  know  that  high-minded 
speechmaklng  wUl  not  solve  anything,  I  hope 
that  my  experience  of  more  than  50  years  of 
Government  service — 30  of  which  have  been 
spent  at  the  head  of  large  defense  programs — 
may  help.  For  In  this  time  I  have  encountered 
many  problems  which  point  to  the  need  to 
improve  Government  financial  management. 

Often  the  problems  are  recognized  and 
well-publicized,  but  are  condoned  on  one  of 
the  following  theories:  "It  has  always  been 
that  way,"  "it  is  too  big  a  problem  for  me  to 
tackle,"  "it  is  not  In  my  job  description," 
"the  management  wants  It  that  way,"  or  some 
other  pointless  and  self-serving  excuse. 

If  we  do  our  jobs  with  determination,  each 
of  us  can  bring  about  needed  improvements 
In  Government  financial  management.  Not 
to  do  so  Is  to  evade  our  respc^islbillty  as  re- 
sponsible officials  and  as  citizens.  Or  as 
Thomas  Carlyle  wrote :  "Do  the  duty  that  lies 
nearest  thee." 

Although  each  of  you  faces  problems  and 
pressures,  the  public  nevertheless  looks  to 
you  to  establish  discipline  in  financial  un- 
dertakings and  in  accountability  for  expend- 
iture of  funds  and  performance  of  work.  As 
the  conscience  of  Government,  you  are  re- 
quired to  sort  out  solutions  from  a  range  of 
alternatives  and  to  set  priorities.  Your  re- 
sponsibilities also  provide  you  the  opportu- 
nity to  make  a  lasting  contribution  to  re- 
sponsible Government. 

All  of  us  know  of  the  public  skepticism 
that  is  assuming  massive  proportions — a 
skepticism  based  on  concern  for  our  Institu- 
tions and  the  Government's  ability  and  will- 
ingness to  keep  Its  house  In  order.  There  Is 
also  growing  awareness  of  how  little  control 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  exercise 
over  federal  expenditures.  Cost  overruns, 
waste  and  inefficiency,  undue  Industry  in- 
fluence In  rule-making  and  enforcement — all 
tend  to  undermine  public  confidence  in  Gov- 
ernment management  of  its  financial  af- 
fairs. This  loss  of  confidence  has  spread  to 
other  functions  of  Government  and  con- 
tributes to  disillusionment  and  to  low  regard 
of  the  federal  bureaucracy. 

Improving  financial  management  is  an 
Important  step  in  the  betterment  of  Gov- 
ernment. Knowing  what  needs  to  be  done  is 
the  easy  part:  getting  it  done  is  the  chal- 
lenge. Nor  are  good  Ideas  automatically 
adopted:  they  must  be  driven  Into  practice 
with  a  sense  of  coiirageous  Impatience.  And 
once  Implemented,  they  can  be  easUy  over- 
turned or  subverted  through  apathy  or  lack 
of  follow-up.  Too  often  we  paper  over  good 
Issues,  not  because  they  do  not  exist,  but 
because  It  Is  comfortable  not  to  face  them. 

Worthwhile  things  are  rarely  accomplished 
without  hard  work.  In  the  early  days  of  nu- 
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clear  power,  for  example,  there  was  consider- 
able resistance  within  the  Navy  to  building 
a  nuclear  submarine.  It  was  thought  that 
since  the  state  of  the  art  had  been  adequate 
for  World  War  n  operations,  there  was  no 
need  for  such  a  ship.  Only  after  much  frus- 
tration and  hard  work  was  approval  obtained 
to  build  the  first  nuclear  submarine — the 
NAUTILUS.  Twelve  years  after  the  NAUTI- 
LUS went  to  sea  the  nuclear  submarine  had 
become  the  mainstay  of  our  nation's  stra- 
tegic deterrent. 

Ten  years  ago  I  encountered  similar  apathy 
and  resistance  when  I  pointed  to  the  need 
for  cost  accounting  standards  in  defense  con- 
tracting. Contractors  were  able  to  charge 
costs  In  almost  any  way  they  wished  by 
Justifying  them  under  the  gimmick  of 
"generally  accepted  accounting  principles." 
It  was  virtually  impossible  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  determine  the  actual  cost  of  making 
defense  equipment  or  how  much  profit  con- 
tractors were  making  without  spending 
months  reconstructing  contractor  records. 

There  was  no  support  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  or  elsewhere  in  the  executive 
branch  for  establishing  cost  accounting 
standards.  But  despite  this  apathy  and  op- 
position, I  kept  on,  year  after  year,  testifying 
to  Congress  about  the  need  for  these 
standards. 

In  1968,  Congressmen  Patman  and  Gon- 
zales and  Senator  Proxmlre  took  the  initia- 
tive and  Introduced  legislation  requiring 
establishment  of  cost  accounting  standards 
for  defense  contracts.  The  defense  industry, 
the  accounting  profession,  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  rest  of  the  executive 
branch  were  all  opposed.  As  a  result,  the 
legislation  finally  enacted  merely  called  for 
the  Comptroller  General  to  study  the  need 
and  feasibility  of  establishing  such  stand- 
ards. 

After  a  two-year  study,  Mr.  Staats  reported 
that  standards  were  feasible  and  necessary. 
Then,  and  only  then,  was  It  possible  to 
overcome  the  opposition.  Congress  promptly 
enacted  legislation  establishing  the  Cost  Ac- 
coimting Standards  Board. 

The  Board  has  begun  to  Issue  Its  stand- 
ards. Although  only  a  small  part  of  the  job 
has  been  done,  these  have  already  had  a 
far-reaching  effect.  The  requirement  that 
defense  contfactors  disclose  their  cost  ac- 
counting practices  and  follow  them  consist- 
ently provides  a  basis  for  open  and  fair  deal- 
ings with  the  Government.  Even  nondefense 
agencies  have  now  invoked  the  Board's 
standards  for  their  negotiated  contracts.  The 
idea  of  setting  standards  has  spread  also  to 
the  field  of  flnancial  accounting  where  the 
accounting  profession  recently  established  a 
full-time  Financial  Accounting  Standards 
Board. 

Reform  does  not  come  easily.  In  cost  ac- 
counting It  took  a  tremendous  amount  of 
time  and  determined  effort  merely  to  reach 
the  stage  where  the  Comptroller  General 
was  asked  to  look  into  the  problem.  Had  we 
listened  to  the  so-called  accounting  experts 
or  given  up  during  the  years  when  there  was 
no  progress,  there  would  stUl  be  no  Cost  Ac- 
counting Standards  Board. 

The  great  flaw  In  our  system  of  Govern- 
ment Is  not  the  temptation  it  offers  the 
strong  man,  but  the  latitude  it  allows  the 
weak  man  to  do  less  than  Is  necessary.  Re- 
peatedly I  have  found  deficiencies  in  the 
management  of  Government  flnancial  af- 
fairs, yet  little  evidence  that  those  responsi- 
ble were  trying  to  correct  them.  Govern- 
ment flnancial  managers  are  often  willing  to 
accept  and  even  adapt  to  situations  they 
know  to  be  wrong.  Their  tendency  has  been 
to  wait  for  someone  else  to  take  action  or  to 
seek  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  negative 
consensus. 

Take  Government  accounting  practices.  I 
am  stUl  unable  to  rely  on  the  Navy's  ac- 
counting system  for  Information  about  the 
funds  for  which  I  am  responsible.  For  this 
reason  I  have  had  to  develop  my  own  proce- 
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dures.  Those  who  have  no  other 
to  rely  on   data   from  present 
quently  find  themselves  working 
Information.  You  may  have  read 
overexpendltures  in  appropriations 
attributed  to  inadequate  financial 
ment  and  control  systems.  Yet, 
that  very  situation  the  1950 
counting     Procedures     Act 
agency  accounting  systems  must 
standards  set  by  the  Comptroller 
understand  that  the  clvU  agencies 
progress    In    the    last    few    years 
today — 23  years  after  the  Act 
more   than    Vi   of  their  accounting 
have  not  been  approved.  In  the 
of  Defense,  which  has  more  ac 
terns  subject  to  approval  than  the 
Government  combined,  95  percen 
not  approved. 

The  lack  of  approved  and  effectlv( 
Ing  systems — so  many  years  after 
requirement  was  established  by 
Is  a  glaring  deficiency,  and  one 
been  entirely  within  the  capability 
agencies  represented  here  to 
conference  Is  truly  Interested  in 
financial    management    In 
should  resolve,  prior  to  adJournm«nt 
tabllsh.   in  1973,  approved  accounting 
terns.  The  Office  of  Management 
could  assure  this  Improvement  by 
each  agency  to  show  in  Its  annu|al 
submission  whether  or   not   Its 
systems  have  been  approved.  In 
this   is  a  problem   that   must  be 
without  further  wavering. 

For  the  past  several  years  I  have 
into  the  Navy's  administration  anc 
management  practices  at  major 
yards.  Nearly  all  work  at  these 
Government  contract  awarded  wltji 
no  competition.  Despite  the  p: 
to  400  Government  representative  s 
Ing  10  to  20  auditors,  at  each'  yar(  I, 
there  was  no  effective  survelllanqe 
tractor  financial  operations  for  e 
of  Government  funds.  There  were 
deficiencies  In  procurement,  cost  cciitrol 
accounting  practices — all  contrlbut  Ing 
necessary  high  costs.  The  Govern  nent 
clals    responsible    for    administering 
contracts  excused  their  inaction 
that   they   were   relying   on   the 
himself    to   perform   these    functions 
used  an  army  of  words  to  Justify  tjielr 
position.     Eventually,     senior 
officials  Intervened  and  Issued 
exercise  close  surveillance  of  contractor 
eratlons.   Only   after   this,   was 
made  locally  to  correct  deficiencies 

It  Is  difficult  to  overcome  yearn 
tlon.  Many  Government  represenljatlv 
reluctant  to  Identify  and  raise 
Issues  with  contractors.  Somehow 
blinded   by    the    small    amount   o) 
takes  to  Isolate  oneself  from  anyljblng 
Isn't  particularly  appealing.  Some 
time  trying  to  get  people  to  love 
trying   to   achieve   something 
essentially    become    clerks    lnstea< 
fesslonals:    having  no  convictions 
slow  to  speak  up  because  they  d^ubt 
ability  to  defend  their  position 

Too   readily   we   accept 
contradict  common  sense.  This 
not  unique  to  the  Navy  or  to  shlj)yards 
for  that  matter,  to  contract 
Time  and  again.  In  all  areas  of  private 
public  life,  poor  performance  Is 
the  norm. 

I  have  seen  some  Government 
represent  business  Interests  to  thn 
ment  with  far  more  eloquence  anc 
nation  than  they  use  to  represent 
emment's  interests  to  business   ~ 
ous  documents  they  write  to 
no  more  likely  to  receive  a 
responsive  reply  than  St.  Paul's 
the  Romans.  For  my  own  part  I  believe 
better  to  be  respected  and  dislike  1 
be  weak  and  liked. 
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Auditing  Is  another  area  that  needs 
strengthening.  A  good  audit  should  Identify 
significant  Items  warranting  management 
attention  and  then  suggest  a  practical  solu- 
tion. However,  most  audits  focus  on  trivial 
matters  and  do  not  give  a  representative  an 
accurate  view  of  actual  performance.  For  ex- 
ample, a  recent  audit  of  Government  con- 
tract administration  at  one  shipyard  con- 
tained 80  recommendations.  Only  16  of  these 
related  to  how  well  the  Government  contract 
administration  office  was  carrying  out  Its 
primary  functions.  Sixty-four  dealt  with  In- 
ternal administrative  matters — Items  of 
minor  Importance  that.  If  adopted  would  not 
disrupt  the  normal  placid  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness. 

I  mentioned  major  contract  administra- 
tion deficiencies  at  shipyards  which  I. myself 
found  and  reported  to  my  superiors.  Audits 
made  prior  to  my  Investigations,  Including 
reviews  by  Navy,  Defense  Department,  and 
even  General  Accounting  Office  auditors,  had 
not  revealed  the  extent  of  these  deficiencies. 
Although  the  auditors  did  uncover  signifi- 
cant deficiencies,  they  did  not  take  the  meas- 
ures necessary  to  get  them  corrected.  In 
many  cases  they  believed  that  their  responsi- 
bility extended  only  to  reporting  the  prob- 
lems, but  not  for  seeing  that  they  were  cor- 
rected. They  took  the  narrow  view  that 
anything  not  specifically  listed  In  their  Job 
description  required  no  action  by  them. 

Much  also  remains  to  be  done  in  the  pro- 
curement area.  Defense  contractors,  includ- 
ing steel  companies,  computer  manufactur- 
ers, forging  and  nickel  supplies,  routinely 
refuse  to  provide  the  cost  or  pricing  data  re- 
quired by  the  Truth  In  Negotiations  Act. 
Rather  than  face  up  to  the  disagreeable 
problem  of  taking  on  large  and  recalcitrant 
companies,  some  procurement  officials  main- 
tain their  peaceful  way  of  life  by  simply  not 
enforcing  the  Act. 

Procurement  rules  need  to  be  rewritten  to 
reflect  that  competition  In  defense  procure- 
ment Is  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  The  In- 
effective Renegotiation  Board  and  its  cursory 
renegotiation  practices  need  overhauling  to 
provide  a  curb  on  excess  profits.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  needs  a  better  profit  report- 
ing sjrstem — one  that  covers  actual  profits  on 
all  major  contracts  and  subcontracts,  not 
Just  on  cost  reimbursement  and  Incentive 
type  prime  contracts. 

We  also  need  better  procedures  for  dis- 
couraging and  for  defending  against  unwar- 
ranted contractor  claims.  Because  of  the 
small  number  of  Government  personnel 
available  to  fight  the  growing  number  of 
claims.  I  have  recommended  hiring  outside 
legal  talent. 

Another  area  requiring  Improvement,  one 
being  considered  by  this  conference.  Is  pro- 
ductivity. The  most  significant  step  which 
could  be  taken  to  effect  Improvement  Is  sim- 
ply to  get  each  Government  official  at  head- 
quarters and  In  the  field  to  do  his  Job  and 
look  after  Government  funds  as  conscien- 
tiously as  If  he  were  running  his  own  busi- 
ness or  spending  his  own  money. 

In  case  after  case,  the  problems  I  find  are 
consequential  to  a  Government  employee  not 
carrying  out  his  assigned  responsibility.  Too 
frequently  he  accepts  unbusinesslike  situa- 
tions which  he  would  not  tolerate  In  his 
personal  affairs. 

I  must  also  warn  about  relsrlng  on  so-called 
management  systems  to  measure  and  en- 
hance productivity  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. There  Is  a  perennial  resurgence  of  In- 
terest In  various  esoteric  management  sys- 
tems and  concepts  intended  to  measure  and 
Improve  productivity  of  Federal  employees. 
Over  the  years  I  have  seen  the  Introduction 
of  these  systems  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  rest  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  In  Industry.  They  promise 
a  cheap,  easy  way  to  do  a  difficult  Job.  My  ex- 
perience with  these  expensive  and  time- 
wasting  systems  Is  that  they  do  little  or 
nothing    to   help    management    Identify   or 
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solve  problems.  Rather,  their  paper-work  re- 
sults delude  management  with  the  mirage 
that  problems  are  being  solved  when  in 
reality  they  are  not.  In  fact,  the  proliferation 
of  management  systems  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  spiral  Ing  defense  costs  and  to  de- 
lays In  weapons  acquisition. 

One  program  made  a  reputation  for  de- 
veloping a  major  Improvement  In  manage- 
ment Information  systems.  The  Innovation 
was  heralded  far  and  wide  as  a  means  by 
which  cost  and  schedules  could  be  controlled. 
Later  Investigation  disclosed  It  had  not  been 
used  by  the  program  Itself  or  by  Its  con- 
tractors; that  It  pretended  to  indicate  that 
the  program  was  under  close  control,  but 
that  It  actually  served  to  prevent  outsiders 
from  questioning  progress. 

The  examples  I  have  given  Illustrate  funda- 
mental deficiencies  In  all  financial  account- 
ing. There  are  others  I  have  not  touched  on. 
No  doubt,  you  can  think  of  analogous  prob- 
lems In  your  own  areas  of  competence.  The 
essential  point  Is  that  each  of  you  should 
recognize  your  responsibility,  not  only  to  find 
the  problems,  but  also  to  correct  them.  You 
must  start  placing  this  responsibility  before 
other  obligations;  before  personal  ambition 
or  comfort. 

One  often  hears  the  phrase  "I  am  not  re- 
sponsible." This  has  become  a  standard  re- 
sponse In  our  society  to  complaints  of  a 
breakdown  In  a  system.  The  person  using  the 
excuse  actually  means  "I  cannot  be  held 
legally  liable."  But  I  see  It  another  way.  The 
man  who  takes  such  a  stand  Is  truly  not  re- 
sponsible; In  other  words,  he  Is  irresponsible. 

As  a  financial  manager,  there  are  three 
questions  you  should  ask  yourself: 

First,  "Would  I  do  this  If  I  were  spending 
my  own  money?" 

Second,  "Given  the  need,  is  there  a  better 
way  to  do  It?" 

Third.  "Am  I  working  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment or  for  Industry?" 

Financial  management  Is  a  good  place  to 
start  In  restoring  public  confidence  In  Gov- 
ernment. It  does  not  require  a  great  deal  of 
Insight  to  see  the  problems.  But  It  takes  will- 
ingness. Indeed  determination,  to  try  to  solve 
them.  In  this  regard,  even  one  Individual  can 
set  an  example  which  can  result  In  a  far- 
reaching  benefit.  In  the  process,  the  Individ- 
ual himself  will  discover  the  pleasure  of  be- 
ing creative,  of  challenging  and  Improving 
the  system. 

To  find  an  undeveloped  situation,  to  see 
the  possibilities,  to  Identify  yourself  with 
something  worth  doing,  to  put  yourself  Into 
It  and  stand  up  for  It — that  Is  a  satisfaction 
In  comparison  with  which  superficial  pleas- 
ures are  trivial.  But  to  accomplish  this  you 
must  fight  apathy  In  yourself  as  well  as  in 
others,  and  apathy  Is  the  largest  single 
stumbling  block  to  efficient  Government. 

Throughout  history  It  has  been  the  Inac- 
tion of  those  who  were  In  the  position  to  act, 
the  indifference  of  those  who  should  have 
known  better,  the  silence  of  the  voice  of 
Justice  when  It  mattered  most,  that  has 
made  It  possible  for  evil  to  triumph.  Some  in 
positions  of  authority  are  overly  obsessed 
with  the  contemporary  weakness  for  trying 
to  see  the  other  side's  point  of  view,  relying 
extensively  on  the  debate  technique  that  It 
Is  right  to  take  both  sides  of  any  Issue,  with- 
out having  convictions  of  their  own  based  on 
facts,  experience,  and  Judgment.  They  also 
possess  the  romantic  ability  to  hold  fast  to 
beliefs  8wid  policies  that  run  directly  con- 
trary to  the  evidence  before  them.  By  means 
of  these  beliefs  they  are  able  to  find  In- 
tellectual escape  from  the  Inevitability  of 
struggle  and  absolve  themselves  from  the 
painful  experience  before  them. 

Every  individual  miist  have  a  purpose  out- 
side his  own  Interests  If  he  U  to  play  a  useful 
part  m  his  society  and  If  he  Is  to  survive. 
But  It  Is  obvloiis  that  many  Individuals  have 
become  lost  In  their  life  and  have  forgotten 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  created  and 
for  which  they  are  being  paid. 
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If  we  do  not  work  to  serve  our  society,  what 
other  purpose  do  we  then  have?  It  lies  with 
each  of  us  to  determine  whether,  when  he 
becomes  old.  he  will  have  to  regret  his  wasted 
years.  I  often  remember  Caryle's  simple  book- 
plate. I  saw  It  when  I  was  young,  and  It  left 
a  deep  Impression  on  me.  It  shows  a  lighted 
candle  beneath  which  stands  the  words: 

"I  bum  that  I  may  be  of  use." 


DECEIT  AND  HYPOCRISY  ON  THE 
PART  OF  HOWARD  PHILLIPS.  ACT- 
ING DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  ECO- 
NOMIC OPPORTUNITY 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Monday.  March  19,  1973 

Mrs,  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Equal 
Opportunity,  I  feel  an  obligation  to  lay 
out  a  part  of  the  sorry  record,  some  of 
the  facts,  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
OEO  Acting  Director,  Howard  Phillips 
on  behalf  of  the  administration,  has  been 
handling  some  OEO  agencies  these  past 
few  months.  Mr.  Phillips,  as  revealed  in 
his  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
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on  Equal  Opportunity,  now  denies  many 
of  his  earlier  statements  made  in  inter- 
views with  various  representatives  of  the 
media,  including  the  charge  that  OEO 
was  based  on  Marxist  principles  and  has 
only  worsened  the  conditions  of  the  poor. 

After  receiving  large  numbers  of  letters 
and  listening  to  many  complEiints  from 
OEO  grantees  and  the  people  they  serve 
in  New  York  and  throughout  the  United 
States,  I  have  concluded  that  I  should 
follow  the  advice  of  an  earlier  adminis- 
tration oflBcial  who  urged  the  American 
people  to  pay  less  attention  to  what  we 
say  and  more  to  watching  what  we  do. 

In  our  hearing,  we  questioned  Howard 
Phillips  on  many  points,  and  found  his 
answers — generally — were  evasive  and 
misleading.  He  attempts  to  convince  us 
that  he  is  conducting  OEO  affairs  in  a 
just  and  orderly  fashion,  while  he  is  in 
the  process  of  dismantling  the  agency. 

The  facts  I  find  Indicate  that  Mr.  Phil- 
lips' administration  of  OEO  is  a  study  in 
maladministration. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  abolish  OEO,  as  a  magnanimous 
g^ture,  assured  this  body,  that  the  OEO 
Indian,  migrant  and  farmworker,  and  a 
few  other  programs  would  be  allowed  to 
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continue  but  would  be  transferred  to 
other  Federal  agencies. 

Mr.  Phillips  assured  the  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Equal  Opportunity 
this  week  that  the  Indian  and  migrant 
farmworker  programs  would  continue 
operating  and  would  be  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
by  June  30,  1973. 

After  extensive  research  on  what  has 
been  happening  with  the  OEO  migrant 
and  seasonal  farmworker  grantees  which 
are  funded  through  title  m-B  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity,  I  submit 
that  Mr.  Phillips  has  no  intention  of  al- 
lowing more  than  a  handful  of  the  70  or 
more  m-B  grantees  to  survive  so  that 
they  can  continue  their  operations  under 
the  Department  of  Labor.  My  review  of 
Mr.  Phillips'  action  these  past  few  weeks, 
take  as  the  entitled  "Status  Report  on 
OEO  Migrant  and  Seasonal  Farmworker 
Grantee  Funding"  confirms,  reveals  that 
39  of  70  grants  that  were  due  to  be  re- 
funded by  OEO  between  September  1, 
1972,  and  March  1,  1973,  have  not  re- 
ceived their  money. 

I  offer  a  copy  of  this  table  for  the 
Record  : 


STATUS  REPORT  ON  OEO  MIGRANT  AND  SEASONAL  FARMWORKER  aiTLE  lll-B)  GRANTEE  FUNDING,  MAR.  1,  1973 


GrantM 


Scheduled 

funding 

Amount  date 


Months  In 

arrears    Status 


Problem 


1.  Program  funding,  New  York 

2.  Arkansas  Council  for  Farmworkers,  Arkansas 

3.  New  England  Farmworkers  Council,  Massachu- 

setts. 

4.  Community  Action  migrant  program,  Florida 

5.  Farmworker  Corp.  of  New  Jersey 

6.  United  Migrants  for  Opportunity,  Michigan 

7.  United  Migrants  for  Opportunity.  Michigan 

8.  Rural  Missouri,  Missouri 


$262, 500 

237, 896 

83,200 

400,000 

304,617 

262,500 

450,000 
349,999 


Sept.  1.1972 

do.. 

Oct.  1, 1972 

Dec.  1. 1972 

Jan.  1, 1973 

Nov.  1,1972 

Feb.  1.1973 

Dec.  1,1972 


9.  Bakersfield  Target  Antipoverty  Council,  Cali- 
fornia. 

10.  Northwest  Rural  Opportunities,  Washington 

11.  Utah  Migrant  Council,  Utah 

12.  Elk  and  Duck  River  CAA,  Tennessee 

13.  Illinois  Migrant  Council,  Illinois 

14.  Associated    Migrant    Opportunities    Services, 

Indiana. 

15.  Migrant  S  Seasonal  Farmworkers  Association, 

North  Carolina. 

16.  Migrant  &  Seasonal  Farmworkers  Association, 

North  Carolina. 

17.  HELP,  New  Mexico 


152,000 do. 


18.  Trabajadores  Adelante,  California 

19.  Costal  Bend  Migrant  Council,  Oregon 

20.  Valley  Migrant  Council.  Oregon 

21.  MET,  Inc..  Texas 

22.  Florida  State  Department  of  Education,  Rorida. . 

23.  United  Migranb  for  Opportunity,  Wisconsin 

24.  HELP,  Inc.,  New  Mexico 

25.  La  Ra2a  Unidas  de,  Ohio 


26.  SW  Oklahoma  Community  Action  Group,  Okla- 

homa. 

27.  University  of  Nebraska,  Nebraska 


28.  Southern  Colorado  State  College,  Colorado. 

29.  University  of  Texas  at  El  Paso,  Tex 


30.  University  of  Wisconsin 

31.  California  State  Polytechnic  College,  California. 

32.  University  of  Oregon 

33.  Colorado  Migrant  Council,  Colorado 


43.  Associated  City-County  Economic  Development 
Corp.  of  Hidalgo  County,  Tex. 


325,000 
135,000 
137,500 
405,000 
216,000 

385,000 

762,500 

675, 000 

250,445 

587.000 

299,999 

500,000 

525,000 

900,000 
30,000 
117,000 

75,000 

128,022 

123.832 

121,048 

133,452 
123, 098 

128,734 

529. 913 

500,000 


Jan.  1, 1973 
Feb.    1, 1973 

do 

do 

do 

Nov.  1,1972 
Mar.    1.1973 

do 

Feb.  1.1973 
Mar.    1,1973 

do 

SepL  1,  1972 

Mar.    1,1973 

Feb.  1, 1973 
Mar.  1,1973 
Jan.    1. 1973 

Mar.    1.1973 

do 

do 

do 

...do 

....do 


.do 

.do 

-do 


6    Grant  approved  no  funds  released Grantee  borrowed  $200.000— will  close  Mar.  1  fi 

funds  not  released. 
6 do Grantee  borrowed  $50,000  will  close  Mar.  1  rf  funds 

not  released. 
5 do Grantee  operating  on  borrowed  funds  will  close 

down  If  funds  not  released  now. 
3 do Grantee  operating  on  borrowed  funds— will  close 

Mar.  1  if  funds  not  released. 
2 do „ Grantee  operating  on  borrowed  funds— will  cease 

operations  Mar.  1. 
4    Emergency  food  and  medical  services  grant    No  emergency  food  funds  available  since  January, 
approved— no  funds  released. 

1    Grant  pending Without  refunding,  grantee  will  close  Mar.  1. 

3 do Grantee  operating  on  non-OEO  funds— will  close 

Mar.  1. 
3 do Grantee  borrowed  $45,000  day  care  operations  to 

cease  in  February. 

2 do Grantee  has  depleted  funds— operations  ceased. 

1 .do „ Funds  depleted— State  released— no  operations. 

1 do. Funds  depleted  Feb.  2— operations  ceased. 

1 «lo Funds  depleted— operations  closed  Feb.  28. 

1 do Funds  depleted — operations  ceased  Feb.  16. 

4    Emergency  food-application  pending  since    Funds  depleted  since  December  1972. 

July  1, 1972. 
0    Grant  pending Grantee  closing  down  operations  slowly,  funds  will 

be  depleted  by  April. 
0 do Funds  depleted  by  April  and  operation  will  have  to 

cease. 
1 do $20,000  to  cover  present  expenses,  will  close  by 

March  1  if  funds  not  released. 
0 do Funds  depleted  March  1  operations  will  have  to 

cease. 
0 do All  funds  will  be  depleted  March  1— begin  phase 

out. 
0    Grant  pending,  no  funds  released If  funds  not  rec'd  by  March  1— termination  process 

will  begin. 

0  Grant  pending. If  funds  not  received  by  March  1,  termination  pro- 

cess will  begin. 

1  do Carryover  is  sufficient  to  operate  until  Mar.  1. 1973. 

0    Grant  pending  for  senior  citizens Funds  depleted  by  Mar.  1,  1973— no  prospects. 

2  Grant  pending. Funds  depleted  March  1,  no  prospects  for  borrowing 

funds. 
0    Grant  pending,  no  funds  released $5,000  remaining  March  1,  will  be  forced  to  close. 

0    Grant  pending Difficult  for  university  to  contract  for  services  unless 

funds  are  released.  Will  be  forced  to  terminate. 

0 do Difficult  for  college  to  contract  and  community 

services— will  terminate  project. 

0 do Difficult  for  university  to  contract  and  commit  serv- 
ices—will terminate. 

0 do Will  terminate. 

0 do Difficult  for  college  to  contract  and  commit  serv- 
ices, will  terminate. 

0 do Difficult  for  university  to  contract  and  commit  serv- 
ices, will  be  forced  to  terminate. 

0 do Carryover  for  6  weeks,  forced  to  cease  options  and 

release  staff. 

0 do Funds  to  operate  4  weeks,  will  be  forced  to  close 

down. 


Total 10.616,255 


8592 

In  examining  this  status  redort,  you 
will  find  that  Mr.  Phillips  has  not  allowed 
funds  to  be  released  to  these  grantees, 
some  of  which  have  been  approved  and 
were  due  to  be  refunded  more  than  6 
months  ago  and  most  of  which  ^ill  have 
run  out  of  funds  and  ceased  to  operate 
as  of  March  1,  1973.  Fortunately,  due  to 
the  dedicated  and  capable  personnel  in 
these  grantees,  some  of  them  hive  con- 
tinued to  provide  the  needed  services  to 
migrant  and  farmworkers  in  their  areas 
by  borrowing  f imds,  cutting  bacW  on  staff 
and  services,  or  continuing  work]  with  no 
pay.  In  other  cases,  unfortunately  and 
regrettably,  the  grantees  ha^e  been 
forced  to  lay  off  their  entire  sta 
cesuse  operations  completely. 

The  results  of  Mr.  Phillips 
terms  of  the  migrants  and  seasoi 
workers,  are  irresponsible,  illei 
morally  rotten. 

Through  all  these  months,  thi 
worker  grantees  have  been  led 
they  would  be  refunded.  They 
ther  misled  by  OEO  press  rele: 
the  President's  budget  message, 
these  grantees  have  been  forced  I  to  close 
day  care  facilities  for  thoiisandslof  chil- 
dren, cut  off  stipends  to  hundreds  of 
manpower  trainees,  abandon  numerous 
families  involved  in  self-help  Jhoiising 
projects  with  no  means  of  flnishipg  their 
homes,  causing  unnecessary  suffering  for 
many  farmworker  families. 

Words  to  describe  this  kind  ojf  action 
are  difficult  to  come  by  and  use  tublicly. 
This  action  or  inaction  is  In  defiance  of 
the  law  and  Congress.  It  must  be  particu- 
larly gratifying  to  Mr.  Phillips  [that  he 
has  successfully  withheld  the  entire  $2 
million  allocated  in  fiscal  year  1972  for 
emergency  food  and  medical  sertlces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  enough  of  what  Mr.  Phil- 
lips says,  and  we  have  had  quite  enough 
of  what  he  does  or  fails  to  do,  I  demand 
that  the  President  dismiss  him  Anmedl- 
ately,  and  appoint  a  man  who  wjll  carry 
out  the  law  enacted  by  this  Congress.  I 
want  those  migrant  projects  fiu|ded  ac- 
cording to  law — here  and  now 
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HARRINGTON    METHODOLCKjJY    ON 
THE  BUDGETT 


HON.  JOHN  MOAKLEV 


OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Monday,  March  19,  1973 


REPRESENTA  nVES 


our 


many 
con- 
cut- 
Many 
the 
con- 
llves  of 


Mr.   MOAKLEY.   Mr.   Speakei 
Members  of  Congress  are 
cemed  about  the  proposed  budget 
backs  and  their  effect  natlonallj 
of  us  are  equally  disturbed  ab^ut 
likely  Impact  of  the  cuts  on 
gresslonal  districts  and  on  the 
the  men  and  women  we  represer^ 

My    colleague    from 
Michael  Harrington,  has  undertiken 
unprecedented,  detailed  analysis 
impact  of  the  proposed  budget 
district  and  has  held  local  hearings 
the  effects  the  budget  would  havp 

He  has  made  available  the  methodol 
ogy  he  developed  for  translating  cuts  In 


Massachusetts, 

an 

of  the 

on  his 

on 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

national  programs  into  precise  impacts 
on  his  district.  I  deeply  appreciate  Mr. 
Harrington's  willingness  to  share  this  in- 
formation and  insert  a  revised  statement 
of  his  methodology  at  this  time: 
Habrington  Methodologt  on  the  Bttdgkt 
i.    ascebtaining    tebminated    programs    and 

THOSE    SICNfflCANTLY    CUT 

(a)  Using  the  Federal  Budget  for  FY  74  and 
Its  Appendix,  we  determined  which  programs 
were  being  terminated  and  which  were  be- 
ing cut  significantly.  This  Is  a  page-by-page 
process  of  examining  each  program. 

(b)  If  terminated  programs  are  supposedly 
being  replaced  by  revenue  sharing,  the  fact 
was  noted,  but  the  program  was  still  included 
as  terminated.  Where  possible,  the  totals  for 
these  programs  were  summed  and  compared 
to  the  total  proposed  revenue  sharing  figure. 
This  difference  was  noted. 

(c)  Some  programs  given  In  the  Budget  are 
"transferred"  to  other  agencies.  This  too  was 
noted  but  particular  attention  was  paid  to 
whether  or  not  additional  funds  had  been 
allocated  to  the  new  agency  to  cope  with  the 
additional  programs. 

n.    SIGNIFICANCE    TO    THE    STATE,    COUNTY,    AND 
CONGRESSIONAL    DISTRICT 

(a)  Using  the  Federal  Outlays  book  pre- 
pared by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
we  determined  what  money  had  entered  the 
state  in  1972  outlays.  (This  Is  the  most  recent 
edition  and  should  not  be  considered  compre- 
hensive.) Figures  are  given  for  the  state, 
counties,  and  cities  and  towns  with  popu- 
lations of  25,000  or  more.  We  used  this  as  an 
indication  of  which  of  the  terminated  pro- 
grams were  important  to  our  Congressional 
District. 

(b)  To  determine  the  general  magnitude  of 
the  problem  and  to  develop  a  manageable  list 
of  major  programs  being  reduced  or  termi- 
nated in  the  District,  the  national  percent- 
age cuts  (derived  from  the  Budget  Appendix 
and  avaUable  from  Congressman  Harrington) 
for  all  programs  In  Massachusetts  were  ap- 
plied to  estimated  Federal  Outlays  for  the 
District.  This  Involved  the  necessary  assump- 
tion that  any  change  In  a  Budget  line-Item 
will  apply  across-the-board.  This  allowed  de- 
velopment of  a  table  estimating  the  line-Item 
Impact  of  the  Budget  on  the  State.  County, 
Congressional  District,  and  cities  and  towns 
(population  of  25,000  or  greater) .  The  exer- 
cise then  became  a  race  to  replace  these  esti- 
mated with  "harder"  figures.  (The  Federal 
Outlay  book  does  not  reflect  all  expenditures 
in  any  given  area.  This  caveat  must  be  noted. 
The  statistical  estimate  will  therefore  be  a 
minimum  In  almost  every  Instance.) 

(c)  Using  this  Information,  we  decided  to 
concentrate  on:  1)  those  programs  of  large 
dollar  cuts  since  clearly  an  economic  effect 
existed,  and  2)  those  programs  that  appeared 
to  be  widespread  over  the  District.  In  fact, 
this  included  almost  all  programs  of  a  sub- 
stantial nature,  and  excluded  most  of  the 
cuts  in  administration. 

m.    INFORMATION    GATHERING 

(a)  We  used  a  two-pronged  attack:  1) 
gathering  information  on  a  state  level — ap- 
proaching state  agencies  and/or  the  regional 
or  state  offices  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  2)  collecting  Information  from  the  cities 
and  towns  in  our  District. 

1.  Staff  members  and  knowledgeable  volun- 
teers contacted  the  state  agencies  and/or 
Federal  Government  we  understood  to  be 
knowledgeable  about  funding  throughout  the 
state. 

This  occasionally  happened  by  chance.  Peo- 
ple called  o\ir  office  for  information  about  the 
cuts  or  to  register  their  opposition  to  them. 
We  In   txu-n   asked   them  for  their  help. 

We  used  two  types  of  volunteers:  (a)  those 
from  projects  or  programs  within  our  District 
that  were  being  severely  cut  back,  and  (b) 
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people  from  voluntary  or  charitable  agencies 
concerned  about  budget  cuts.  These  people 
had  a  storehouse  of  information  and  often 
knew  of  planned  programs  that  now  had  no 
chance  of  being  initiated. 

2.  We  developed  a  check-list  to  solicit  facts 
about  each  line-item  locally.  A  poll  developed 
in  the  District  will  be  avaUable  from  Con- 
gressman Harrington  once  finalized  and 
tested.  A  description  of  each  significant  line- 
item  for  which  there  were  expenditures  in 
Massachusetts  and  which  we  found  necessary 
to  communicate  with  state  and  local  officials 
Is  now  available. 

3.  We  used  Interested  volxinteers  to  poll 
each  city  and  town  using  the  check-list. 
They  tried  to  fill  in  a  chart  showing  1973 
spending  levels,  employees,  and  recipients  of 
services,  and  their  projected  demand  for  1974 
had  no  cuts  been  made. 

Initial  contact  was  made  with  each  city 
and  town  by  Inviting  a  representative  of  their 
governing  bodies  to  attend  a  meeting  at 
which  the  purpose  of  the  project  was  ex- 
plained. 

In  some  instances  stifflclent  information 
was  provided  by  these  town  officials  so  that 
no  further  Information  was  needed. 

In  most  Instances,  volunteers  returned  to 
the  towns  to  interview  town  accountants, 
federal  fimds  coordinators  (In  the  larger 
cities),  school  superintendents,  directors  of 
directly  funded  programs.  In  small  towns 
usually  the  school  superintendent  and  a  town 
official  could  provide  us  with  comprehensive 
information. 

(b)  Interns  and  volunteers  contacted  all 
state  and  local  agencies  administering  fed- 
eral program  funds  for  similar  information. 

(c)  This  two-pronged  attack  did  not  com- 
pletely cover  all  program  cuts.  Many  funds 
go  directly  to  institutions  or  Individuals. 
Two  areas  of  significance  in  this  category  are: 
hospital  programs  and  higher  education  pro- 
grams. Including  financial  aid.  Again,  after 
an  Initial  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  the 
1974  proposed  Budget  was  made  we  contacted 
colleges  on  a  somewhat  individual  level,  and 
used  a  knowledgeable  volunteer  to  gather  In- 
formation on  health  care. 

IV.  THE    HZASINO 

(a)  Advance  notice  of  the  hearing  was 
made  In  aU  local  press,  telling  the  public  of 
the  particulars  of  the  hearing  and  the  in- 
tention of  the  hearing. 

(b)  Witnesses  were  recruited  from  a  list  of 
recommendations  made  by  both  groups  of 
volunteers.  These  included: 

1.  administrators  of  services — the  director 
of  a  council  on  aging,  an  EEA  director,  a  CAP 
director,  a  Model  Cities  director,  a  college 
president; 

2.  participants  In  services — a  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  a  different  college  president,  a 
minister  whose  church  runs  several  Feder- 
ally-sponsored programs,  a  city  mayor,  a 
town  manager;  and 

3.  recipients  of  services — a  college  student, 
a  financial  aide,  a  labor  official. 

(c)  A  press  package  was  given  out  at  the 
hearings  with  a  description  of  the  specific 
local  impact  of  cuts  in  aU  areas  of  federal 
domestic  programs  In  o\a  District. 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  HUMAN  RESOURCE 
PROGRAMS 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  19,  1973 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mrs.  Harriet  Haynes,  a  responsible  con- 
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stituent  of  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  recently 
wrote  me  an  excellent  letter  in  defense 
of  the  effort  to  eliminate  poverty  in  the 
United  States. 

Mrs.  Haynes  is  associated  with  the 
Community  Action  Agency,  and  her 
letter  is  deserving  of  wide  circulation  and 
attention  and  I  am  pleased  to  call  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues;  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; the  press;  and  others: 

Murfreesboro,  Tenn., 

March  8.1973. 
Congressman  Joe  L.  Evins. 
U.S.  Congress. 

Sam  Raybum  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Evins:  My  seven  years 
of  administering  funds  for  a  Community 
Action  Agency  have  given  me  the  highest 
regard  and  respect  for  Human  Resource  Pro- 
grams, and  for  the  men  In  government  who 
believe  in  them. 

Why  shouldn't  poverty  stricken  people  be 
turned  from  llabUlties  Into  assets?  This  Is 
the  story  of  America,  and  the  story  that 
makes  us  tear-proud  when  we  see  a  high 
school  drop-out  passing  both  her  high  school 
diploma  equivalency  test  and  ClvU  Service 
examination  through  our  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  Program. 

In  Tennessee  we  are  so  fortunate  because 
Governor  Dunn  is  a  believer  In  Human 
Resources. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  In  adminis- 
tration of  OEO  programs  since  August  of 
1965.  I  have  witnessed  poverty  and  depriva- 
tion that  can't  be  touched  by  "creating  a  job 
market  in  which  the  poor  can  find  employ- 
ment" (Secretary  Weinberger,  Meet  The 
Press,  February  25th).  A  job  market  cannot 
affect  homes  saturated  with  human  waste  .  .  . 
young  women  (Neighborhood  Youth  Corps) 
subjected  to  Incest  within  their  homes  .  .  . 
a  Head  Start  chUd  with  both  the  parents  In 
Jail  for  car  theft  ...  a  mother  of  twentv-slx 
(26)  children  ...  ad  Infinitum. 

The  fifteen  percent  (15%)  allowable  for 
administration  by  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964,  as  Amended,  has — 

Made  tax-payers  out  of  non-professional, 
low-income  as  employees. 

Made  Affirmative  Action  come  alive. 

Caused  public  officials  to  learn  that  poverty 
begins  at  home. 

Mobilized  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
in  goods,  services,  volunteerlsm  to  be  used 
In  the  fight  on  poverty  and  human  degreda- 
tlon. 

Coordinated,  linked.  Introduced  agencies 
to  each  other  at  the  local  level. 

Galvanized  elected  officials  Into  improve- 
ment of  health  and  housing  standards. 

"Cooled  off"  summer  violence  through 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  programs  for 
summer  employment. 

Exposed  rural  areas  to  urban  advantages. 

Hiunan  Resource  Programs  need  all  our 
support. 

Very  sincerely, 

Ms.  James  B.  Hatnxs. 


FIGHTING  BUREAUCRACY  AND 
REDTAPE 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR. 

OF    VIBOINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  19,  1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  occasionally  those  of  us  who 
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are  committed  to  fighting  bureaucracy 
and  redtape  make  remarks  which  can 
be  interpreted  as  criticism  of  those  dedi- 
cated people  who  locally  administer  our 
overregulated  programs. 

Recently,  the  people  in  the  Bureau  of 
Social  Services  in  the  city  of  Chesa- 
peake sent  a  letter  to  the  President, 
which,  I  feel,  expresses  the  frustration 
of  dedicated  individuals  everywhere  who 
are  entangled  in  a  regulatory  morass  not 
of  their  own  making  and  then  blamed 
when  the  programs  do  not  work  as  well 
as  we,  here  in  Washington,  had  promised 
they  would. 

I  think  the  central  governmental  prob- 
lem of  the  decade  of  the  1970's  is  to  re- 
think the  division  of  powers  between  the 
different  levels  of  government.  We  must 
avoid  the  situation  where  one  level  has 
operating  authority  while  another  level 
is  coi^tantly  peeking  over  the  shoulder 
of  the  first.  The  present  overlapping  au- 
thority wastes  the  talents  of  dedicated 
people  in  both  levels. 

I  would  like  to  insert  excerpts  from 
their  moving  letter  into  the  Record  as  a 
reminder  that  it  is  we  in  Washington 
who  must  bear  the  responsibility  if  dedi- 
cated people  across  the  Nation  are  unable 
to  untangle  the  programs  which  we  have 
written  into  law. 

CiTT  OF  Chesapeake. 
Bureau  of  Social  Services, 
Chesapeake,  Va.,  February  28,  1973. 
The  President. 
White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  would  like  to  In- 
Introduce  ourselves  to  you.  We  are  the  staff 
members  of  the  Chesapeake  Social  Service 
Bureau,  Chesapeake,  Virginia.  We  are  a  com- 
position of  people  of  various  heritages;  Greek, 
Italian,  Jewish,  Puerto  Rico,  Oriental,  Blacks 
and  Whites  working  together  to  help  our  fel- 
low citizens. 

We  work  in  the  City  of  Chesapeake,  Vir- 
ginia. The  City  Is  a  mixture  of  rural,  urban 
and  suburban  areas.  Our  city  Is  character- 
ized by  small  pockets  of  concentrated  pop- 
ulation. Many  of  these  pockets  are  vestiges 
of  communities  of  the  past  that  grew  around 
crossroads,  stores  and  churches.  At  one  time 
self-sufficient  and  able  to  provide  the  bulk 
of  their  needs,  these  communities  are  now 
primarily  residential  and  most  goods  and 
services  are  available  only  outside  their  gen- 
eral area.  Chesapeake  has  a  land  area  of  353 
square  miles  and  has  a  population  of  92,000. 
Fifteen  year  projections  are  for  a  population 
of  172.000  by  1985. 

The  Chesapeake  Social  Service  Bureau  is 
the  only  clty-wlde  Social  Service  Agency, 
private  or  public,  oriented  to  provide  Human 
Services.  In  meeting  its  responslbUltles  as 
provided  by  Federal  and  State  statute,  the 
Social  Service  Bureau  administers  the  fol- 
lowing programs  of  assistance  and  services: 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children,  Aid  to  the  Blind, 
Aid  to  the  Permanently  and  Totally  Dis- 
abled, Old  Age  Assistance,  General  Relief. 
Medicaid,  the  Food  Stamp  Program;  Social 
Services  for  the  local  Juvenile  and  Domestic 
Relations  Cotirt,  Counseling  and  Refen^ 
services.  The  Work  Incentive  Program,  ChUd 
Protective  Services,  Adoptions,  Poster  Care 
and  Shelter  Care. 

Additional  Services  this  agency  provides 
for  citizens  of  Chesapeake  Include:  Home- 
maker  Services,  professional  family  counsel- 
ing. Renaissance  Drug  Program,  Vocational 
RehabUltatlon  Program,  Youth  Communica- 
tions and  Counseling  Program,  using  profes- 
sional athletes  to  work  with  youth,  a  pro- 
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gram  for  Senior  Citizens,  and  a  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute  Home  Demonstration  Pro- 
gram. 

We  take  great  pride  In  our  operations  of 
these  programs  and  In  serving  people  of  all 
races,  creeds,  and  Income  levels. 

It  Is  because  of  this  pride  and  dedication 
to  our  job  that  we  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  take  exception  to  and  voice  our 
feelings  about  your  speech  on  Human  Re- 
soiTces  that  was  carried  in  our  local  news- 
paper (Vlrgir.lan-Pllot.  Ledger-Star)  on  Sat- 
urday. February  24.  1973. 

As  staff  members  of  a  local  agency,  for 
years  we  have  taken  criticism  from  the  Fed- 
eral level:  Congress.  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
President's  office.  We  strongly  feel  that  we 
can  no  longer  sit  back  and  take  this  unjust 
criticism  any  longer,  and  that  our  voice  must 
be  heard. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  fact  that  the 
President  and  the  Department  of  HEW  can 
sit  in  their  "Ivory  towers"  and  pass  Judg- 
ment on  local  Welfare  Departments.  We  do 
not  comprehend  how  this  can  be  done  with- 
out understanding  local  operations,  philoso- 
phy, and  feelings. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Human  Re- 
sources in  local  Social  Service  Bureaus  Is  di- 
vided Into  two  separate  programs — Income 
maintenance  and  social  services.  These  two 
programs  do  work  together  in  that  Social 
Services  strive  to  help  families  function  and 
stay  together  during  times  of  trouble  and 
crisis  and  Income  maintenance  Is  one  meth- 
od of  helping  many  families  reach  this  goal. 
However,  while  these  two  programs  may  com- 
plement each  other,  there  seems  to  be  a 
tendency  now  to  disregard  the  distinct  char- 
acteristics and  functions  of  each  program. 

In  Chesapeake,  we  are  concerned  with  de- 
livering human  services  and  being  account- 
able for  the  services  delivered  and  how  the 
money  provided  for  these  programs  and  serv- 
ices are  used  in  meeting  people's  needs.  In 
your  speech  you  mentioned  that  by  the  time 
the  funds  filtered  down  through  the  layers 
of  bureaucrats,  consultants  and  social  work- 
ers, those  needy  of  them  were  not  receiving 
what  they  should.  We  strongly  resent  this 
unfounded  statement  and  we  know  of  no 
one  that  is  "getting  fat  off  poverty  pro- 
grams at  the  local  level. 

If  there  is  a  "welfare  mess"  It  Is  not  caused 
at  the  local  level.  The  so  called  "welfare 
mess"  Is  not  a  result  of  the  Public  Assistance 
and  Social  Service  Programs  but  rather  a 
result  of  the  bureaucracy  by  which  the  ex- 
tremely complex  rules  and  regulations  gov- 
erning these  programs  are  developed  and 
mandated.  To  us  on  the  local  level  it  really 
does  look  like  the  federal  right  hand  does 
not  know  what  the  left  hand  Is  doing! 
To  us,  there  appears  to  be  an  attempt 
through  policy  restrictions  to  prevent  wel- 
fare departments  from  effectively  adminis- 
tering the  public  assistance  programs.  Since 
1968  we  have  had  to  take  the  applicant's 
word  on  his  situation  when  he  applies  for 
assistance.  This  policy  is  based  more  on  con- 
cept that  a  "prudent"  person  could  distin- 
guish discrepancies!  We  could  not  verify  any 
Information.  (Now  we  can  verify  Income  and 
resources.)  We  have  only  30  days  to  deter- 
mine an  applicant's  eligibility,  and  If  a  client 
receives  money  he  is  not  entitled  to  we  have 
no  refund  procedure  or  authority  to  make 
the  client  return  the  money. 

In  January.  1974  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration will  take  over  the  function  of 
determining  eligibility  of  those  applying  for 
the  Adult  Public  Assistance  Categories  and 
administering  these  programs.  They  will  be 
able  to  verify  all  Information,  have  authority 
to  make  clients  refund  money  they  were  not 
entitled  to,  and  will  not  have  a  30  day  dead- 
line to  make  a  decision  on  the  eligibility. 

It  is  no  wonder  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration may  be  able  to  administer  the  pro- 
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grams  more  effectively.  All  these 
restrictions    placed    on    us    from 
mandated  policy  make  It 
minister  programs  as  effectively 
like  to. 

We  would  also  like  to  bring  to 
tlon  that  when  the  Social  Security 
tratlon  begins  to  administer  thes; 
It  will  not  reduce  the  expense  o:' 
local   WeUare   programs.    We   wli: 
same  number  of  cases  and  the 
of  work.  The  local  agency  will  still 
slble  for  determining  •itgiblUty 
on  the  Adult  Categories,  will  be 
for  providing  assistance  to  the 
determining  their  eligibility  for 
Also,  we  will  be  responsible  for 
mentation  Program. 

Therefore,  Instead  of  making 
complex,  less  expensive  and  less 
sumlng.   there   will  be  two 
HEW,   Social   Security   and    Publjc 
duplicating  efforts,  doubling 
and    expense.    Instead    of    one 
bureaucracy  to  contend  with 
two. 

It  seems  to  us  so  much  more 
It  makes  so  much  more  sense  to 
fare   Departments   which   are   a 
the  Job  continue  and  for  the 
remove  the  restrictive  policies 
us   from   doing   the   very   things 
Security  Administration  will  be 
do. 

If  reforming   the   present 
win  continue  to  be  one  of  your 
we    suggest    an    in-depth 
some  of  the  reasons   reform   is 
feel   this  should   start   at  the 
where   policy   Is   developed 
reasons  these  policies  are  not 

Your  statements  have  led  Is  to 
the  administrators  at  the  Federal 
more  Information  and 
situations  that  develop  due  to  th 
In  the  complex  age  In  which  we 
longer  possible  to  hand  down  ma 
out  Involvement  at  all  levels 
humanly  possible  for  any  one 
nlzatlon  to  have  all  the  facts 

The    local    welfare    department^ 
minister  what  HEW  and  the 
Department    of    Welfare    and 
mandates  to  us. 

We    fee>   we    can    provide    va' 
needed  Information  to  help  you 
have  a  better,  more  realistic 
of   what    the   real    welfare 
about.  Therefore,  we  extend  to 
your  Secretary  of  HEW,  an 
the  Chesapeake  Social  Service  B 
convenience  so  that  we  could  havi 
exchange  of  information  and 

We  care  enough  to  voice  our 
you,  we  hope  that  you  will  care 
hear  us  and  learn  more  of  our 
Sincerely, 
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BUSING,  TRUE  OR  F/ISE 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or  viRGimA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENjrATIVES 

Monday.  March  19,  li73 

Mr,  WHTTEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
the  Washington  Post  of  Frldiy,  March 
16,  1973. 1  found  a  column  written  by  Mr. 
William  Raspberrj'  which  i  resents  a 
moderate,  balanced,  and  clear  y  nonrac- 
ist  view  of  the  problem  of  th(  busing  of 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

schoolchildren  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
creating  an  artificial  racial  balance. 

Let  me  commend  this  fine  article  to 
my  colleagues.  It  does  a  great  deal  to 
put  the  question  of  busing  in  its  proper 
perspective. 

Busing,  True  or  False 
(By  William  Raspberry) 

The  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  wants 
to  believe  that  opposition  to  public  school 
biiBlng  has  Its  almost  exclusive  source  in 
Ignorance  and  bigotry. 

And  so  it  reads  the  results  of  a  recent 
public  opinion  poll  to  "prove"  exactly  that. 

It  finds  bigotry  (and  insincerity)  In  the 
fact  that  two-thirds  of  those  polled  say  they 
favor  integration  as  a  national  objective, 
while  only  21  per  cent  offer  general  support 
for  busing. 

It  finds  Ignorance  in  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  respondents  missed  most  of  seven 
true-false  questions  about  busing. 

And  it  finds  hope  in  the  fact  that  the  peo- 
ple who  did  best  on  the  true-false  questions 
tended  to  favor  busing  more  than  those 
who  scored  poorly. 

With  that  sort  of  interpretation,  It  is  per- 
fectly natural  to  conclude  that  the  way  to 
sell  busing  to  the  American  people  Is  to 
inform  the  Ignorant,  expose  the  insincere 
and  Isolate  the  bigot. 

Well,  maybe.  But  the  conunlsslon's  con- 
clusions don't  necessarily  flow  from  the 
Opinion  Research  Corp.  poll. 

I  have  a  suggestion.  L«t  Opinion  Research 
put  a  pair  of  questions  to  the  staff  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission:  (I)  As  a  national 
objective,  do  you  favor  racially  Integrated 
neighborhoods,  that  is,  neighborhoods  popu- 
lated by  both  blacks  and  whites  together? 
(2)  Would  you  favor  laws  or  court  orders 
requiring  that  families  residing  In  neighbor- 
hoods that  are  too  white  or  too  blSKik  be 
forcibly  relocated  to  other  neighborhoods  in 
order  to  achieve  neighborhood  integration? 

My  guess  is  that  the  staffers  would  say 
Yes  to  Question  No.  1  and  No  to  Question 
No.  2.  Yet,  when  the  questions  were  put  not 
in  terms  of  neighborhoods  but  of  schools 
and  evoked  the  same  yes/no  responses,  the 
Conunlssion  read  It  as  bigoted  and  insincere. 

The  Ignorance  test  Involved  questions  re- 
lating to  the  status  of  court  decisions,  the 
approximate  percentages  of  children  now  be- 
ing bused  for  desegregation,  the  Impact  of 
desegregation  on  white  students'  test  scores, 
the  comparative  safety  of  riding  a  bus  or 
walking  to  school  and  the  relative  cost  of 
busing. 

Most  people  missed  most  of  the  questions, 
although  nearly  half  answered  correctly  that 
busing  is  safer,  statistically,  than  walking  to 
school.  But  what  does  that  mean?  Except  for 
one  question,  the  impact  of  desegregation  on 
white  test  scores,  it's  hard  to  see  how  In- 
forming the  ignorant — that  is,  teaching  peo- 
ple the  right  answers — would  make  the 
slightest  difference  In  their  attitude  toward 
busing. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission,  needless  to 
say,  feels  otherwise. 

"Too  often  public  officials,  educational 
leaders  and  members  of  the  mass  media  have, 
unthinkingly,  accepted  the  criticisms  and 
passed  on  the  slogans  of  busing  opponents 
without  troubling  to  examine  the  evidence." 

And  the  people,  In  their  ignorance,  have 
rejected  busing. 

Well,  maybe  the  people  aren't  so  ignorant 
after  all.  Some  people  are  against  busing  be- 
cause they  are  opposed  to  Integration:  no 
doubt  about  it.  But  some  are  opposed  to  bus- 
ing because  they  are  opposed  to  busing;  be- 
cause they  think  there  Is  social  and  educa- 
tional validity  to  the  neighborhood  school; 
because  thev  believe  that  there  isn't  anv- 
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thing  at  the  end  of  an  unnecessary  bus  trip 
to  Justify  the  economic,  social  and  educa- 
tional costs. 

Desegregation  is  a  racial  Issue,  but  it  Is  a 
tragic  mistake  to  suppose,  as  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  and  perhaps  the  NAACP  appar- 
ently suppose,  that  opposition  to  busing  is 
a  bigoted  position. 

Such  a  supposition  might  explain  why,  in 
the  recent  poll,  only  17  per  cent  of  the  white 
respondents  said  they  would  be  willing  to 
send  their  children  to  a  better  school  in  a 
neighborhood  where  most  residents  were  of 
the  other  race.  But  now  explain  why  only  49 
per  cent — less  than  half — of  the  nonwhltes 
questioned  said  they  would  be  willing  to 
send  their  children  to  that  better  school? 

"The  public  is  clearly  confused,"  the  Com- 
mission asserts.  "The  people  have  been  mis- 
led. They  believe,  for  example,  that  the  Con- 
stitution should  not  be  amended  to  limit  de- 
segregation [favored  by  only  30  per  cent]  but 
that  It  is  all  right  for  Congress  to  restrict 
the  courts'  power  to  order  busing  [57  per 
cent]." 

Only  lawyers  Immersed  In  civil  rights  and 
constitutional  law  would  be  confused  by  that 
seeming  contradiction. 

The  poll  results,  taken  altogether,  seem  to 
me  to  make  a  clear  (and  not  at  all  discourag- 
ing) declaration  of  what  Americans,  black 
and  white,  see  as  a  reasonable  racial  posture: 

There  should  be  no  return  to  racial  segre- 
gation. Racial  Integration,  in  fact,  remains 
an  important  national  goal.  But  it  is  not  the 
overriding  goal,  to  be  achieved  no  matter 
what  the  cost.  And  you  don't  have  to  be  a 
separatist,  a  bigot  or  a  Tom  to  feel  that  way. 


LYNDON  JOHNSON 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  19,  1973 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
mourned  the  death  of  President  Lyndon 
Johnson.  Whether  we  agreed  with  him 
or  not,  we  were  continously  impressed 
with  his  boundless  energy  in  assuming 
the  great  responsibilities  which  he  had, 
not  only  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  but  as  Senate  majority  leader  and 
before  that  as  a  Member  of  the  House. 
It  is  tragic  that  the  impossible  situation 
of  Vietnam  has  blurred  our  vision  of  the 
accomplishments  and  the  greatness  of 
this  man.  The  ideals  he  fought  for  as  an 
ofiBceholder,  he  also  fought  for  as  a  re- 
tired President. 

In  his  last  speech  in  Austin,  Tex.,  in 
January,  speaking  not  from  prepared 
notes,  but  from  his  heart,  he  again 
reached  the  conscience  of  Americans: 

To  be  black — to  one  who  Is  black — is  to  be 
proud,  to  be  worthy,  to  be  honorable.  But  to 
be  black  In  a  white  society  is  not  to  stand 
on  level  ground.  While  the  races  may  stand 
side  by  side,  whites  stand  on  history's  moun- 
tain and  blacks  stand  In  history's  hollow. 
Unless  we  overcome  unequal  history,  we  can- 
not overcome  unequal  opportunity.  That  is 
not — nor  will  it  ever  be — an  easy  goal  to 
achieve. 

Much  of  what  has  been  done  during 
the  last  20  years  to  bring  our  country  to- 
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gether  and  to  mold  our  citizenry  into  a 
cohesive  whole  bears  the  mark  of  Lyndon 
Johnson.  He  shall  not  be  forgotten,  for 
the  good  that  he  accomplished  will  long 
remain  with  us. 


THE  SPESSARD  L.  HOLLAND  NA- 
TIONAL SEASHORE 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF   FLORn>A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  19,  1973 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  create  the 
Spessard  L.  Holland  National  Seashore 
Park  in  the  State  of  Florida.  Our  State  is 
justifiably  proud  of  the  record  of  service 
of  this  outstanding  American  who  rose 
from  local  and  State  oflBces  to  the  ofiQce 
of  Governor  and  finally  to  become  one  of 
the  truly  outstanding  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

In  introducing  this  bill,  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  entire  15  member  Florida 
House  delegation,  and  suggesting  it  be 
named  in  honor  of  Senator  Holland,  I  do 
so  with  a  profound  sense  of  history.  The 
creation  of  a  national  park  is  a  step  to  be 
taken  in  careful  deliberation  by  this 
body.  The  safeguarding  of  public  lands 
by  the  government  is  a  solemn  respon- 
sibility. It  is  in  keeping  with  this  re- 
sponsibility that  it  seems  appropriate  to 
dedicate  the  park  in  the  name  of  Senator 
Holland. 

•  This  park  long  was  his  dream,  just  as 
it  has  been  the  dream  of  so  many  of  us 
who  have  seen  these  magnificent  acres 
and  have  told  ourselves  they  must  be 
protected  at  all  cost.  This  area  includes 
20  miles  of  oceanfront  and  Intercoastal 
Waterway  extending  from  Bethune 
Beach  In  Volusia  Coimty  south  to  an  area 
bordering  the  Kennedy  Space  Center. 

I  anticipate  early  consideration  of  this 
measure,  Mr.  Speaker.  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  Chair- 
man James  Haley  has  joined  me  as  a  co- 
introducer  and  his  interest  in  this  park 
now  is  amply  demonstrated. 

Quite  possibly  we  have  a  unique  situa- 
tion here.  All  of  the  land  to  be  encom- 
passed by  this  park  now  is  held  either  by 
the  State  of  Florida  or  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Part  of  the  land  now  is  on 
the  Kennedy  Space  Center  Reservation. 
Thus,  acquisition  costs  could  be  little  or 
nothing,  making  this  park  one  of  the 
least  expensive  and  most  valuable  in  the 
entire  national  park  system. 

Hopefully,  means  can  be  found  to  have 
the  State  of  Florida  donate  its  title  in- 
terest in  the  property.  The  important 
thing  now  is  to  create  the  nationsJ  park 
and  press  for  early  resolution  of  other 
problems. 

I,  therefore,  urge  speedy  and  favorable 
consideration  of  this  bill  for  the  sake  of 
the  people  of  this  country  and  for  future 
generations. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SOVIET  INTEREST  IN  ASTRONOMY 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOI7ISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  19.  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  So- 
viets now  announce  they  have  published 
an  atlas  dealing  in  astronomy. 

Apparently,  the  Communists  are  go- 
ing all  out  to  exploit  astronomy.  Thus 
far,  the  U.S.  participation  has  been  $1,- 
391,000  in  a  grant  for  the  Copernicus 
celebration  in  Red  Poland,  studies  at 
Harvard  University,  and  the  present 
United  States/ U.S.S.R.  Commission  on 
Scientific,  Technical  Cooperation  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

I  insert  newsclippings  and  a  National 
Science  Foundation  release : 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  17,  19731 
Soviets  PtJSLisH  Atlas  of  Stars 

Moscow,  March  15. — Soviet  astronomers, 
with  help  from  Harvard  University,  have 
published  an  atlas  showing  the  distinguishing 
features  of  4,612  variable  stars,  the  Tass 
News  Agency  said  today. 

Tas3  said  the  atlas  is  based  on  photos  of 
the  sky  taken  by  astronomers  at  three  So- 
viet observatories  and  at  Har%'ard.  The  work 
took  10  years,  it  said. 

(From    the    Washington    Evening   Star   and 

Dally  News,  Feb.  21,  1973] 

Center  To  Honor  Copernicds'  Birth 

Warsaw. — U.S.  Ambassador  Richard  T. 
Davies  has  given  the  Polish  government  the 
first  Installment  of  $1,391,000  being  given  by 
the  United  States  for  an  astronomy  center 
to  mark  the  500th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Polish  astronomer  Nlcolus  Copernicus. 

The  check  was  presented  to  Wlodzlmlerz 
Trzebiatowskl,  president  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  The  gift  will  pay  for  a  buUding  to 
house  a  center  for  the  study  of  astrophysics 
and  related  branches  of  physics,  an  embassy 
spokesman  said. 

The  center  will  be  equipped  by  the  acad- 
emy. Construction  is  to  start  in  June. 

Copernicus  promulgated  the  theory  that 
the  earth  and  planets  move  about  the  sun. 
He  was  born  in  Torun,  about  120  miles  north- 
west of  Warsaw,  on  Feb.  19,  1473. 

United  Statts-XJSS.R.  Commission  on  Sci- 
entific, Technical  Cooperation  To  Meet 
March  19-21 

The  first  meeting  of  the  U.S.-U.S5JI.  Joint 
Commission  on  Scientific  and  Technical  Co- 
operation will  be  held  In  Washington.  D.C, 
March  19-21,  Dr.  H.  Guyford  Stever,  Director 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  U.S. 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  said  today. 

President  Nixon  has  designated  Dr.  Stever 
to  replace  former  Presidential  Science  Ad- 
visor, Dr.  Edward  E.  David,  Jr..  as  U.S.  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission.  The  Soviet  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  Is  Academician  V.  A. 
Klrlllln,  Chairman  of  the  VSS.R.  State  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology  and  First 
Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  However,  the  Soviet 
delegation  to  this  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sion will  be  led  by  Acting  Chairman  V.  A. 
Trapeznlkov.  replacing  Klrlllln  who  will  be 
unable  to  attend  because  of  Illness.  Academi- 
cian Trapeznlkov  U  First  Deputy  Chairman 
of  the  UJ5.S.R.  State  Committee  for  Science 
and  Technology  (SCST). 

The  Joint  Commission  was  established  un- 
der the  U.S.-UJS5Ji.  Agreement  on  Coopera- 
tion In  the  Fields  of  Science  and  Technology 
signed  during  President  Nixon's  visit  to  Mos- 


cow last  May.  Its  purpose  Is  to  encourage  and 
develop  scientific  and  technical  cooperation 
between  the  two  countries  for  their  mutual 
benefit.  The  cooperative  effort  Is  also  expect- 
ed to  contribute  to  the  strengthening  of  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries. 

Since  the  signing  of  the  agreement,  work- 
ing groups  have  been  active  in  developing 
specific  project  proposals,  and  agreement  has 
been  reached  on  six  general  areas  in  which 
to  explore  possibilities  for  cooperative  re- 
search. They  are  energy,  computer  applica- 
tions to  management,  agricultural  research, 
microbiological  synthesis,  chemical  catalysis, 
and  water  resources.  The  Commission  wiU 
consider  the  proposals  of  the  working  groups 
in  these  areas  and  will  select  specific  co- 
operative projects  for  Implementation. 

Under  the  Scientific  and  Technical  Co- 
operation Agreement,  forms  of  cooperation 
may  include: 

Exchange  of  scientists  and  specialists; 

Exchange  of  scientific  and  technical  in- 
formation; 

Joint  research,  development  and  testing, 
and  exchange  of  research  results  and  ex- 
perience between  scientific  research  Institu- 
tions and  organizations; 

Organization  of  Joint  courses,  conferences, 
and  symposia; 

Rendering  of  help,  as  appropriate,  on  both 
sides  In  establishing  contacts  and  arrange- 
ments between  United  States  firms  and  So- 
viet enterprises  where  a  mutual  Interest  de- 
velops; and 

Other  forms  of  scientific  and  technical  co- 
operation as  may  be  mutually  agreed. 

Dr.  Stever  said,  "Proposals  formally  ac- 
cepted as  cooperative  projects  will  be  an- 
nounced when  the  Joint  Commission  con- 
cludes Its  work  March  21.  This  cooperation 
will  provide  broad  opportunities  for  both  na- 
tions to  combine  efforts  in  addressing  major 
scientific  and  technical  problems  of  common 
concern." 

The  American  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mission are: 

Dr.  Stever,  Chairman;  Dr.  James  B.  Plsk, 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Bell  Telephone  Lab- 
oratories; Dr.  Harvey  Brooks,  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  and  Harvard  University; 
Herman  Pollack,  Director  of  the  State  De- 
partment's Bureau  of  International  Scien- 
tific and  Technological  Affairs;  Dr.  Eugene 
Publnl,  E.  a.  Fublnl  Consultants.  Ltd.;  Dr. 
Clarence  Larson.  Commissioner,  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission;  and  William  Letson.  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  Department  of  Commerce. 

Other  Soviet  Members  of  the  Conunlssion 
are: 

N.  M.  Zhavoronkov,  representing  the 
U.S511.  Academy  of  Sciences;  N.  P.  Krasnov, 
First  Deputy  Minister  of  Higher  and  Sec- 
ondary Specialized  Education;  and  D.  N. 
Pronskly,  Director  of  the  SCST  Department 
of  Foreign  Relations. 


PRESIDENT'S  CRIME  PLAN 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF   NEW   JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  19,  1973 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day last,  the  President  laid  before  Con- 
gress his  program  to  attack  crime.  I  feel 
that  it  is  not  only  sound  but  much 
needed.  Hopefully  Congress  will  agree. 
The  President  said,  and  I  quote— 
The  only  way  to  attack  crime  in  America 
is  the  way  crime  attacks  our  people — without 
pity. 
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Now  we  are  all  aware  that  sortie 
more  liberal  colleagues  seem  to 
the  perpetrators  of  crime 
pity.  They  are  o.uick  to  say  that 
penalty  is  not  a  deterrent  to  cr|me 
me  point  out  now  and  for  the 
that  there  is  no  proof  whatsoeter 
it  is  not. 

Last  week  in  Washington  25 1  person? 
were  pistol   whipped   while   beijig  held 
hostage  by  five  thugs,  two  of  w 
free  on  bond  after  pleading  guiltp^ 
ing  accessories  before  the  fact  in 
tion  with  what  police  called 
related  slaying  near  Bowie  last 
ber.  After  pleading  guilty  no  les 
will  it  end? 

When  will  it  finally  settle  in 
need,  for  the  good  of  the  maj|Drity 
American  citizens,   to  keep 
rapists,  dioig  addicts  and  pushers 
bers  and  other  misfits  off  our 

The   President    was    absolute 
when  he  said  that  the  _ 
our  society  was  responsible  for 
crease  in  crime  during  the  Ifist 

Disturbing  as  it  is,  this 
runs  through  every  segment  of 
ciety — in  the  home,  in  the  court  5 
schools,  on  television  and  in  thi 
and  right  here  in  the  Congres  i 
United  States. 

It  is  time  now  for  the  Congre  is 
sert  its  leadership  role  and  talie 
and  positive  action  on  these  veiiy 
lent  proposals. 


permissiv  eness 


CARL  ROWAN  ON  WATER  3ATE 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINl^HAM 

OF    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENtJATIVES 

Monday,  March  19.  1971 


Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 


I  heard  on  my  car  radio  the  distil  iguished 

jpeaking 


h<>m  were 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Take  note  that  as  these  reporters  linked 
President  Nixon's  appointments  secretary, 
bis  private  lawyer  and  other  Nixon  aides  to 
the  scandal,  indignant  denials  oozed  out  of 
the  White  House.  The  Washington  Post  was 
accused  of  printing  "political  garbage"  and 
"stories  based  on  hearsay,  character  assassi- 
nation. Innuendo  or  guilt  by  association." 

Gray's  testimony  shows  that  the  reporters 
were  right,  and  that  the  White  House  aides 
and  Mr.  Nixon's  political  lieutenants  were 
lying,  knowingly  or  unknowingly. 

That  Is  the  kind  of  reporting  that  glorifies 
and  Justifies  the  First  Amendment.  Very 
clearly,  without  the  protection  of  this 
amendment,  you  would  know  nothing  about 
this  cesspool  of  corruption.  And  this  society 
would  be  well  on  the  road  to  decay. 

This  Is  Carl  Rowan. 


to  as- 
quick 
excel- 


recently 


corrup- 


commentator  Carl  Rowan 
about  the  Watergate  case  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  first  amendment.  Mr.  Rowan's 
statement  was  so  pungent  and  s ) 
ful  that  I  obtained  the  text  of  t, 
I  share  herewith  with  my  collea  sues  and 
other  readers  of  the  Congrpssional 
Record  : 

Sordid   revelations   of   hlgh-leve; 
tlon  are  popping  up  faster  these  days  than, 
we  can  absorb  them. 

But  one  thing  is  clear:  what  W5 
call  "the  Watergate  caper"  was  onjy  port  of 
the  dirtiest,  most  sinister  power-gi^b  opera- 
tion In  the  history  of  American  politics. 

And  to  think  that  we  might  kijow  noth- 
ing about  It  but  for  the  dedlcatton-to-Job 
of  Prank  Wills,  a  poorly  paid  secu^ty  guard 
at  the  Watergate!  He  helped  poUc*  to  catch 
Republican  burglars  and  bugjers  red- 
handed,  and  that  opened  a  Pandor  »'s  box  of 
Bleazy,  unlawful  deals. 

This  country  also  owes  monumental  debt 
to  some  dedicated  newsmen — especially  Bob 
Woodward  and  Carl  Bernstein  of  ijhe  Wash- 
ington Post.  I 

Senate  testimony  by  acting  FBt  Director 
L.  Patrick  Gray  shows  that  these  1  two  men 
did  a  phenomenal  Job  of  digging  ovt  the  dirt 
that  the  White  House  was  trying  desperately 
to  hide. 


ABORTION 


HON.  K.  GUNN  McKAY 

OP   UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  19.  1973 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  ruling  on  abortion  was 
discouraging  to  me  and  to  many  of  the 
people  in  Utah.  It  is  discouraging  both 
because  of  its  direct  consequences  on 
human  life  and  because  of  Its  contribu- 
tion to  a  growing  callousness  toward  the 
value  of  a  human  being.  Utah  Is  a  State 
with  a  heritage  of  respect  for  human  life 
and  with  a  goal  of  creating  happier  and 
more  secure  families.  A  policy  of  whole- 
sale abortions  is  not  compatible  with  our 
goals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  abortion 
on  demand.  It  is  my  belief  that  hiunan 
life  is  sacred,  and  abortion  iajs.es  this 
life.  Those  who  support  the  Court's 
abortion  decision  have  gone  to  great 
lengths  to  deny  that  a  fetus  is  a  human 
being,  or  to  establish  a  clinical  definition 
of  the  point  at  which  a  fetus  becomes  a 
human  being.  Their  efforts  have  been 
unsuccessful.  But  anyone  who  has  ever 
witnessed  the  birth  of  a  child  would  be 
hard  pressed  to  deny  that  5  minutes 
earlier  that  child  was  anything  but  a 
living  human  being.  And  if  this  is  true, 
at  what  point  was  it  not  a  Uving  being? 
Such  point  has  never  teen  clearly  de- 
fined. 

Congress  currently  has  before  it  a 
number  of  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  which  would  deal  with  the 
problem  created  by  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling.  While  I  am  deeply  troubled  by 
this  ruling,  I  shall  examine  critically 
any  such  constitutional  amendment,  and 
I  wUl  expect  the  Judiciary  Conmilttee  to 
be  very  careful  about  the  phrasing  of 
the  amendment.  While  I  believe  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  should  be  reversed, 
and  a  constitutional  amendment  may  be 
the  only  way  to  do  that,  I  must  reserve 
the  right  to  vote  against  a  particular 
amendment  If  It  Is  not  drafted  carefully. 
Constitutional  amendments  have  the  In- 
herent potential  to  create  a  broader  im- 
pact than  intended,  and  to  Influence 
more  than  simply  the  Issue  at  hand.  But 
In  tl)4s  CEise,  because  of  the  critical  na- 
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ture  of  the  question,  I  will  support  a 
suitably  worded  amendment. 


CONGRESSMAN  DRINAN  STRONGLY 
PROTESTS  NEW  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
REGULATIONS 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF   ICASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  19.  1973 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  my  office  has  been  nearly  buried 
imder  an  avalanche  of  mall  protesting 
the  new  social  service  regulations  pro- 
posed by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  February  19, 1973. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  there  has  been 
such  a  massive  protest.  These  regula- 
tions, originally  scheduled  to  go  into  ef- 
fect today,  would  have  had  a  devastating 
effect  upon  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
needed  social  services  throughout  the 
Nation. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  received  so  much 
mail  on  this  subject  and  I  hope  that  I 
receive  an  even  larger  flood  of  protest- 
ing mail — especially  if  this  mail  comes  to 
the  attention  of  the  bureaucrats  re- 
sponsible for  these  ill-conceived  regula- 
tions. 

In  title  III  of  the  Revenue  Sharing 
Act,  Public  Law  92-512,  Congress  passed 
a  ceiling  of  $2.5  billion  on  HEW  social 
service  expenditures.  While  this  ceiling— 
which  has  effectively  reduced  fiscal  1978 
social  services  expenditures  under  the  3- 
to-1  matching  grant  formula  by  over  $2 
billion — has  admittedly  hurt  many  social 
service  programs,  nonetheless  in  the 
view  of  many  this  ceiling  was  a  legiti- 
mate necessity  in  light  of  the  spiralling 
costs  fo  social  services  and  the  admitted- 
ly limited  resources  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  for  one  do  not  like  this  $2.5 
billion  ceiling,  but  I  am  prepared  to  live 
with  it. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  the  mas- 
sive cut  in  social  services  spending,  In 
addition  to  the  billions  already  lopped 
off,  that  these  new  regulations  will  re- 
quire. 

The  legislative  history  of  Public  Law 
92-512  clearly  supports  the  contention 
that  Congress  did  not  intend  to  emascu- 
late social  service  programs.  But  these 
new  regulations  would  have  the  result  of 
further  reducing  Federal  social  service 
expenditures  by  between  $700  and  $1  bil- 
lion— perhaps  more — from  the  already 
tight  $2.5  billion  level.  These  are  not  ab- 
stract figures.  Each  dollar  lost  represents 
a  violation  of  congressional  intent,  so 
characteristic  of  this  administration,  and 
even  more  important,  more  hardships  for 
the  poor,  for  children,  for  the  elderly,  and 
for  the  handicapped. 

The  central  fallacy  of  these  proposed 
regulations  is  that  they  are  entirely  self- 
defeating.  This  administration  has  es- 
poused for  the  social  service  program  the 
commendable  goal  of  "self-sufficiency." 
Unfortunately  this  noble  sentiment  has 
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not  been  extended  on  any  more  than  a 
rhetorical  level,  as  once  again  the  admin- 
istration is  playing  a  slight-of-hand 
game  with  the  welfare  of  millions  of 
Americans.  While  claiming  to  support 
self-sufficiency,  these  regulations  would 
in  fact  sabotage  for  many  any  real  hope 
of  personal  stability  and  financial  self- 
support. 

By  cutting  back  on  the  overall  level  of 
social  services  and  by  drastically  restrict- 
ing eligibility  for  services,  these  regula- 
tions will  have  the  result — which  should 
be  undesirable  to  everyone  of  increasing 
the  already  crowded  welfare  rolls. 

The  working  poor  will  be  particularly 
hard  hit.  They  will  be  denied  the  baseline 
social  service  support  that  in  many  cases 
provides  the  necessary  prerequisites  for 
genuine  "self-sufficiency."  They  will  be 
forced  to  give  up  thier  jobs  to  maintain 
eligibility  for  programs  they  smd  their 
families  often  caimot  do  without. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  quote  from 
the  one-time  guiding  light  of  this  ad- 
ministration's social  policy.  Ambassador 
Moynihan,  I  think  it  altogether  appro- 
priate to  label  these  proposed  regulations 
a  "maximum  feasible  misunderstand- 
ing"— of  both  the  mandates  of  Congress 
and  the  realities  of  social  service  needs 
and  goals. 

Of  late,  the  administration  and  HEW 
have  taken  to  hinting  that  the  withering 
criticism  of  these  foolish  and  reprehen- 
sible regulations  is  having  an  effect.  Ap- 
pearing before  the  Education  and  Labor 
Commitee  of  this  House,  HEW  Secretary 
Weinberger  announced  the  withdrawal  of 
the  proposed  ban  on  using  charitable 
contributions  as  the  State  share  of  that 
matching  grant.  In  addition,  it  has  been 
reported  that  criticisms  of  the  remaining 
regulations  will  be  received  "sympatheti- 
cally," and  that  new  regulations  will  be 
introduced  at  some  point  in  the  next 
month  or  two. 

While  I  commend  the  administration 
for  removing  the  restriction  on  charitable 
contributions — which  was  surely  one  of 
the  most  objectionable  of  the  proposals — 
I  nonetheless  must  cast  a  few  stones  at 
the  illusion  of  responsiveness  that  the 
administration  purports  to  have. 

What  concerns  me  is  that  this  initial 
retreat  is  to  be  used  as  a  device  to  de- 
fuse the  broader  criticism  leveled  at  the 
reguHtions.  and  that  the  rem<iining 
regulations  will  stand  more  or  less  as 
they  are  now  proposed.  The  sacrifice  of 
one  regulation  as  a  "conciliatory  gesture" 
is  in  my  view  insufficient. 

I  hope  that  administration  and  HEW 
officials  take  the  time  to  re-'d  the  many 
letters  I  am  sure  they  have  received  pro- 
testing these  regulations.  I  am  certain 
they  will  at  least  see.  if  not  understand, 
the  promise  of  failure  that  these  regula- 
tions hold  forth. 

And  I  hope  that  my  fellow  Memhers 
of  Congress  will  not  take  the  bait  offered 
and  allow  the  issue  to  quietly  seek  the 
political  graveyard.  On  Wednesday  the 
House  Democratic  Caucus  will  be  con- 
sidering the  social  service  regulations. 
I  urge  my  Democratic  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  affirmative  measures  to  correct 
these  regulations  that  will  be  offered  at 
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the  caucus.  I  urge  Republican  Members 
to  write  the  administration  and  join  their 
voices  in  the  deserving  protest. 

Most  of  all,  I  urge  the  many  Americans 
who  have  voiced  their  objections  to  these 
ill-begotten  regulations  to  continue  to 
keep  the  pressure  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  include  in  the  Record  the  text  of  a 
letter  I  recently  sent  to  Mr.  Philip  Rut- 
ledge,  the  Acting  Administrator  of  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  of 
HEW.  While  this  letter  does  not  cover  all 
of  my  particular  objections  to  the  pro- 
posed regulations,  it  does  deal  with  the 
issues  of  broadest  concern  to  myself  and 
to  my  constituents  in  Massachusetts,  who 
stand  to  lose  $35  million  in  social  service 
funding,  affecting  some  70,000  needy  in- 
dividuals and  families.  Tlie  text  of  the 
letter  follows : 

Mahch  16, 1973. 
Mr.  Philip  Rutledge, 

Acting  Administrator,  Social  and  Rehabili- 
tation Service,  Department  of  HEW. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Rutledge:  I  am  writing  to  pro- 
test the  proposed  HEW  social  service  regu- 
lations published  in  the  Federal  Register  on 
February  16, 1973. 

It  Is  my  view  that  the  general  effect  of 
the  proposed  regulations  would  be  self-de- 
feating to  the  goals  expressed  for  social 
service  programs  by  the  Administration  and 
by  Congress.  By  sharply  reducing  the  avail- 
ability of  services  through  funding  limita- 
tions and  excessively  restrictive  eligibility 
criteria,  these  regulations  would  have  the 
counterproductive  result  of  virtually  forcing 
many  of  the  "working  poor"  back  into  the 
already  crowded  welfare  rolls. 

In  addition,  these  regulations  would  re- 
duce Federal  social  service  expenditures  un- 
der the  3-to-l  matching  grant  formula  sig- 
nificantly below  the  $2.5  bUllon  spending 
celling  established  by  Congress  in  Title  III 
of  Public  Law  92-512.  The  $700  million  to 
$1  billion  reduction  in  Federal  spending 
that  the  proposed  regulations  entail  Is 
clearly  beyond  the  scope  of  Congressional  In- 
tention or  authorization.  The  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  spending  celling  supports  the 
contention  that  Congress  plainly  Intended 
that  the  full  $2.6  bUllon  amount  be  ex- 
pended. Nowhere  Is  broad  license  given  to 
the  Department  of  HEW  to  severely  restrict 
and  disrupt  the  existing  basic  structure  of 
social  service  progran^. 

While  I  have  many  objections  to  the 
proposed  regulations,  I  wish  to  point  out  a 
few  that  I  believe  to  be  particularly  harm- 
ful: 

BAN  OK  PRIVATELT  DONATED  FUNDS 

Under  present  law  the  state  share  of  25  "^r 
of  the  cost  of  services  may  be  fulfilled  by 
using  privately  donated  funds — usually  from 
charitable  organizations.  The  proposed  regu- 
lations prohibiting  the  use  of  donated  funds 
as  the  state  share  would  have  the  result  of 
eliminating  approximately  8150  million  In 
social  service  expenditures  while  terminat- 
ing many  successful  local  programs. 

This  proposed  regulation  is  contradictory 
to  the  Administration's  publicly  expressed 
support  of  increased  public  private  coopera- 
tion and  local  Initiative.  It  is  also  in  direct 
opposition  to  a  letter  of  October  13,  1972. 
from  HEW  Secretary  Elliot  Richardson  to 
Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  in  which  Secretary 
Richardson  strongly  supported  the  private 
donations  mechanism,  stating  that  "pirt- 
nershlp  between  private  donations  and  pub- 
lic agencies  should  be  encouraged  rather 
than  discouraged." 
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RESTBICTXD  ELIGISILITT  FOR  SERVICES 

The  proposed  eligibility  requirements  are 
excessively  restrictive.  By  eliminating  vir- 
tually all  past  and  potential  public  assist- 
ance recipients  from  eligibility  for  social 
service  programs,  the  regulations  go  far  oe- 
yond  the  intentions  of  Congress  and  far  be- 
yond what  Is  either  necessary  or  desirable. 

The  new  regulations  narrow  the  avail- 
ability of  services  to  those  past  recipients 
who  received  welfare  within  the  previous 
three  months  (as  opposed  to  two  years  tin- 
der current  law),  and  to  potential  recipieats 
likely  to  become  dependent  In  six  months 
(five  years  under  current  law),  as  long  as 
their  Income  does  not  exceed  the  arbitrary 
level  of  one-third  higher  than  the  state's 
AFDC  pajrments.  As  a  result  of  these  reg- 
ulations, most  of  the  "working  poor"  will 
not  be  allowed  to  receive  sen-ices  at  all.  I:-, 
many  cases  these  services  provide  the  base- 
line support  necessary  for  past  and  po- 
tential recipients  to  achieve  a  measure  of 
financial  stability  and  self-sufficiency. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  tl-.at  tbe 
result  of  these  111-concelved  regulations  wil! 
be  a  substantial  Increase  In  the  welfare  roils, 
since  many  "working  poor"  will  be  forced 
to  forfeit  their  Jobs  to  maintain  eligibility. 
In  addition,  the  proposed  administrative  re- 
quirements for  redetermination  of  eligibility 
promise  a  bureaucratic  nightmare  that  is 
wholly  unnecessary  and  inappropriate. 

CHILD    CARE 

Child-care  programs  will  be  particularly 
hard-hit  by  the  ellglbUlty  regulations.  Denial 
of  child-care  services  to  the  broader  range 
of  past  and  potential  recipients  will  meati 
the  loss  of  this  often  essential  service  to 
over  350,000  children  and  their  families,  ac- 
cording to  an  estimate  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

The  proposed  elimination  of  Federal  child- 
care  standards  is  also  Ill-advised.  While  there 
may  be  some  need  for  revision  of  Federal  day- 
care standards  so  as  to  bring  the  cost  of 
child-care  services  to  a  more  manageable 
level.  I  believe  that  It  Is  precipitous  and  un- 
responsive to  the  legitimate  concerns  of  par- 
ents to  whoUy  do  away  with  Federal  respon- 
sibilities in  assuring  proper  child-care. 

In  addition,  the  proposed  elimination  of 
child-care  as  an  acceptable  nonemployment- 
related  "optional  service'*  again  demonstrates 
a  substantial  indifference  on  the  part  of  HEW 
to  the  realities  of  social  service  needs  and 
goals  Nonemployment -related  child-care  Is  a 
critical  factor  in  enabling  families  to  sustain 
self-sufficiency.  Yet  this  regulation  would 
deny  chUd-care  services  to  an  estimated  250,- 
000  children  In  the  coming  fiscal  year.  It  Is 
my  view  that  child-care,  and  legal  services  as 
well,  should  be  Included  In  the  acceptable 
"optional  service"  category. 

OTHER    PROPOSED    REGULATIONS 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to 
the  proposed  ban  against  the  use  of  "In- 
kind"  contributions  as  the  state  share  of 
the  grant,  and  ta  the  proposed  elimination  of 
the  system  of  fair  hearings  and  appeals  cur- 
rently required  In  cases  of  denial  or  exclu- 
sion from  programs.  The  former  regulations 
would  mean  an  arbitrarily  Increased  finan- 
cial burden  upon  the  state  with  the  strong 
likelihood  of  reduced  services  as  a  result, 
while  the  latter  regulations  would  de:iy  re- 
cipients the  right  to  equitable  protection  of 
their  interests.  Both  of  these  regulations 
would  be  retracted. 

In  sum,  the  proposed  regulations  would 
have  a  devastating  effect  upon  both  the 
quality  and  quantity  cf  social  services 
throughout  the  nation.  In  virtually  every 
case,  these  proposed  regulations  r"  b?''ond 
the  scope  of  Congressional  Intent  and  In  some 
cases  clearly  contradict  Congressional  action. 
The  effect  of  these  regulations,  if  put  Into 
effect,  will  be  to  defeat  the  avowed  purpose 
of  the  social  service  network — self-support. 
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My  uwn  state  of  Massachusetts  si  ands 
suffer  Heavily  from  these  regulatloiu 
been  estimated  that  the  regulations 
crease   the  cost   to  the  state  of  providing 
bare   bones   level   of   social   services 
million.  Massachusetts  has  the  unfortunate 
choice  of  either  raising  taxes  to 
demand  or  of  turning  Its  back  on  thi  i 
capped  and  the  poor.  A  total  of  70,00(  > 
chusetts  citizens — not  only  public 
recipients  but  the  working  poor,  the 
families     and     children,     and     the 
capped — will  suffer  if  these 
effect. 

I  urge  you  In  the  strongest  possible 
to   correct   the   gross   Inadequacies 
regulations. 

I  look  forward  to  your  response. 

With  all  good  wishes,  I  am 
Cordially  yours. 

Robert  P.  DaiNAk 
Member  of  Co\  \gresa 
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IS  REVERSE  DISCRIMINAltON 
JUSTIFIABLE 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBBR 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  March  19,  1973 
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Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  w 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
one  of  the  major  newspapers  in 
District,  the  Detroit  News,  on  a  .,. 
often  pondered  but  less  frequentl; ' 
publicly:    "Is   discrimination    . 
tified  against  a  person  belonging 
Jorlty  group  in  favor  of  one 
a  minority  group?" 

The  complete  editorial  from  th« 
1,  1973,  issue  follows: 

It's  Revekse  Racism 

Moet    Americans    today   agree 
wrong  to  discriminate  against  a 
cause    he    belongs    to    a    minority, 
groped  Its  way  through  a  century 
and  prejudice  to  that  enlightened 
Blon,  society  suddenly  finds  Itself 
the  question  in  reverse  : 

Does  the  fact  that  a  person  

majority  group  Juatify  dlscrlmlnatlnj 
him  In  favor  of  minorltleB? 

TTiat  question  arises  in  general 
theory  of  racial  quotas  and  In  parti 
what  may  prove  to  be  a  historic  cour  t 
the  state  of  Washington. 

Marco  De  I^mls,  a  Phi  Beta  Kapp* 
magna  cum  laude  university  grad< 
high    scores    In    hU    aptitude    test 
for  admission  to  the  University  of 
ton  Law  School.  He  was  rejected, 
a  white,  hired  a  lawyer  and  went 
contending  that  38  students  of 
bad  been  accepted,  though  less 
demlcally  than  he. 

The  trial  Judge  agreed  that  De  _ 
been  denied  equal  protection  of  the 
before  the  Washington  State  Suprem  e 
the  case  may  well  end  up  finally  t 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  If  it 
highest  court  may  find  Itself  wrltliJg 
nlficant  corollary  to  previous  declsl: 
holding  the  civil  rights  of  mlnorltes. 

The  practice  against  which  De  Pui 
plains  has  become  widespread  among 
tlon's  colleges  and  universities.  In 
enroll  larger  numbers  of  minority 
these   Instlutlons   have  created  sp. 
terla — or.    to    put    it    more    dlrectli? 
lowered  their  academic  requirements 
norlty  applicants.  As  a  result,  a  bla 
inferior  qualifications  may  be  accep 
a  white  with  excellent  credentials. 

Those  who  defend  this  practice 
the    grounds   of   overriding    social 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

They  believe  such  favoritism  is  Justified  by 
the  wrongs  suffered  by  minorities  in  the  past 

The  University  of  Washington  Law  School 
argues  that  its  policy  helps  fulfill  the  need 
for  larger  numbers  of  minority  lawyers. 

This  point  of  view  evades  the  question  of 
equal  Justice  here  and  now  under  the  law. 

Perhaps  academic  qualifications  should  not 
be  the  sole  test  of  whether  an  applicant 
should  be  accepted  for  college.  But  whatever 
the  standards,  they  should  be  applied  equally 
without  regard  to  race,  color  or  creed. 

In  the  words  of  Paul  Hartman,  director 
of  the  law  department  of  the  Anti-Defama- 
tion League  of  B'nal  B'rlth  In  New  York: 
"Any  action  where  a  less-qualified  student 
Is  taken  over  a  better-qualified  student  Is  re- 
verse racism  and  discrimination."  This  from 
the  spokesman  of  a  minority  which  once 
suffered  from  discrimination  because  it  was 
superior  in  qualifications,  rather  than  m- 
ferlor.  to  the  majority. 

Certainly  there  should  always  be  the  as- 
sumption that  a  person  accepted  for  gradu- 
ate school — law  school,  for  example — will  be 
highly  qualified  by  aptitude  and  previous 
academic  achievement.  How  much  of  a  favor 
can  it  really  be  to  a  minority  student  to 
thrust  him,  despite  Inferior  achievement  In 
less  demanding  work.  Into  the  very  demand- 
ing regimen  of  graduate  study? 

We  hold  to  two  principles — one,  equal 
treatment  for  all;  two,  the  malntalntence  of 
high  standards  for  higher  education.  At  the 
same  time,  we  realize  the  crying  need  for 
more  advanced  education  among  minorities. 

However,  unless  it  Intends  to  destroy  the 
worth  of  higher  education  by  reducing  Its 
standards,  society  must  look  to  other  rem- 
edies than  quotas.  Perhaps  there  is  no  swift 
and  easy  way.  Perhaps  the  answer  lies  In  the 
long  and  arduous  process  of  Improving  edu- 
cation In  all  public  schools  to  the  point 
where  blacks  as  a  whole  can  finally  apply  for 
college  admission  on  equal  footing. 
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ABE  VICKTER:  A  DISTINGUISHED 
CITIZEN 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  19,  1973 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
22,  a  testimonial  dinner  Is  being  given 
for  Abe  Vickter,  a  leading  citizen  of  Cali- 
fornia's San  Fernando  Valley  for  the 
past  30  years. 

Abe  Vickter's  charitable  and  civic 
contributions  to  the  welfare  of  children 
and  youth  cannot  be  praised  too  highly. 
He  has  served  in  numerous  organiza- 
tions where  his  tireless  efforts  have 
brought  previously  unknown  comfort  to 
the  lives  of  many  children.  Abe  has 
worked  to  this  end  as  a  master  mason 
for  the  Scottish  Rite  Temple,  a  shriner, 
and  an  Ambassador  of  Al  Malaikah;  in 
the  Creston  Club  which  supports  under- 
privileged children,  with  B'nal  B'rlth 
King  Solomon  Lodge;  and  the  City  of 
Hope.  He  has  also  served  on  many  other 
community  boards  promoting  the  wel- 
fare of  children. 

Abe  Vickter  is  one  man  of  whom  we 
can  confidently  s:iy  he  is  a  citizen.  He  is 
the  epitomy  of  what  the  word  "citizen" 
is  meant  to  be.  Abe  is  a  person  who  gives 
of  himself  to  his  friends,  his  family,  and 
his  community  in  equal  measure.  He  is 
a  person  who  truly  fulfills  his  respon- 
sibilities as  a  member  of  society  and  goes 
many  steps  further. 


As  a  personal  friend  of  Abe  Vickter  for 
the  past  20  years,  I  can  testify  to  his 
consistent  personal  integrity  and  out- 
standing service  to  San  Fernando  Val- 
ley. I  am  sure  that  residents  of  the  val- 
ley join  me  in  expressing  our  thanks  to 
Abe  for  this  service. 


ONE  FOR  THE  PEOPLE 


HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN   THE  HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  19,  1973 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
highly  fashionable  these  days  to  join  In 
the  carping  criticism  of  the  President  on 
a  broad  range  of  so-called  crisis  of  power 
between  the  executive  and  the  legisla- 
tive, between  the  press  and  the  Presi- 
dent, between  any  number  of  protesters 
and  the  Chief  Executive.  None  of  us 
would  deny  that  every  segment  of  our 
society  is  challenged  by  the  times  to  re- 
examine Itself  and  tr  take  those  steps 
which  will  genuinely  lead  to  a  better- 
ment of  our  society. 

It  is  personally  dismaying  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  Halls  of  the  great  body 
we  find  a  type  of  criticism  which  is 
neither  healthy  nor  constructive.  On  the 
day  the  President  presented  his  fiscal 
1974  budget  I  pointed  out  that  we  in  the 
Congress  must  face  up  to  the  challenge 
of  living  within  our  means,  or  face  the 
American  people  squarely  and  tell  them 
that  we  cannot,  and  vote  for  a  tax  in- 
crease. Along  these  lines,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  perceptive  commentary  on  the  situa- 
tion from  this  month's  issue  of  Govern- 
ment Executive.  The  author  points  with 
critical  accuracy  to  the  challenge  which 
we  face — and  to  the  consequences  of  our 
not  facing  the  issue  squarely.  I  commend 
the  following  to  my  colleague's  closest 
attention: 

One  fob  the  Underdogs 
(ByC.  W.  Borklund) 

Around  Government  an  ancient  adage  says, 
"There's  nothing  so  friistratlng  as  being 
right  and  being  out  of  power."  Except  that 
It  does  give  newspapers  lota  of  stories  they 
wouldn't  otherwise  have,  it  is  an  aggravation 
for  those  forced  to  the  sidelines. 

Take  the  sad  case  of  the  antl-Vletnam  war 
protester  In  Phoenix  on  Presidential  Inau- 
guration Day.  He  tried  to  organize  a  massive 
demonstration  there  like  his  brethren  were 
trying  to  do  in  Washington.  Only  a  couple 
of  thousand  people  showed  up  and  most  of 
them  were  Just  curious  spectators. 

The  poor  guy  groused — and  was  widely 
quoted  locally — on  how  tough  it  had  gotten 
lately  to  generate  much  interest  in  antiwar 
marches  when  the  war  Itself  was  about  to 
end.  We  think  It  a  pity  that  these  self-styled 
"peaceniks"  don't  have  a  war  to  demonstrate 
against.  Cleerly.  in  his  pursuit  of  a  "Gener- 
ation of  Peace,"  President  Nixon  risks  losing 
the  support  of  this  unhappy  minority. 

Then,  too,  we  have  the  agitated  White 
House  Press  correspondents.  For  a  long  time, 
even  many  of  them  noted,  privately,  that 
Presidential  press  conferences  were  mostly 
bland,  full  of  inconsequential  Jabber  over 
relatively  unimportant  things.  So,  when  the 
President  suspended  scheduling  them — 
mainly  to  avoid  Jeopardizing  the  sensitive 
Paris  peace  negotiations — did  the  reporters 
applaud  his  move?  Not  on  your  tintype. 
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Pundits  by  the  score  blazed  away  at  this 
callous  disregard  for  the  public's  right  to 
know  and  pontificated  at  length  on  the  Im- 
plications in  Nixon's  behavior.  So  did  some 
Congressmen.  Implying  In  the  process  that 
they  were  objecting  on  behalf  of  the  entire 
Capitol  Hill  constituency.  The  most  enter- 
taining of  the  lot,  to  us,  were  the  characters 
who  contended  that,  coming  off  bis  land- 
slide electoral  vote,  Nixon  intended  over  the 
next  four  years  to  sit  in  his  oval  throne  room 
and  run  the  country  as  be,  alone,  saw  fit, 
ignoring  the  Congress  and  everybody  else. 
As  though  any  man,  in  this  democracy,  could 
get  away  with  that  kind  of  behavior. 

Then,  there  is  the  Congress  itself,  or  at 
least  some  noisy  parts  of  It.  They  have  been 
growling  nastily  and  with  Increasingly 
heightened  anxiety — as  they  very  well  should 
— about  their  power  and  Infiuence  In  govern- 
mental affairs  being  usurped  by  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  and  the  Supreme  Court. 

They  suggest  it's  all  the  fault  of  the 
claimed  usurpers.  We  suggest  that  the  Con- 
gress, which  has  a  reputation  for  not  being 
very  honest  with  the  people.  Is  not  being 
very  honest  VTlth  Itself.  Oovemment,  like  na- 
ture, abhors  a  vacuum.  Under  the  pressure 
of  national  problems  crying  for  solutions,  to 
the  extent  that  Congress  has  lost  in  prac- 
tice its  Constitutionally  granted  authority. 
It's  because  it  hasn't  performed. 

The  committee  system  the  Congressmen 
created  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  have 
embellished  since,  Is  obviously  not  relevant 
to  the  environment  they  face.  Neither  Is  the 
Executive  Branch  setup,  but  at  least  Nixon 
Is  doing  something  about  it,  with  or  with- 
out Congressional  approval.  Congressmen, 
too  many  of  them  anyway,  can't  even  seem 
to  get  around  to  agreeing  to  grapple  with  the 
managerial  zoo  they  have  Imposed  on  them- 
selves. 

And,  If  Gallup  polls  are  to  be  believed,  one 
man,  the  President,  is  better  tuned  than  the 
Congressmen  to  the  majority  public  atti- 
tudes on  Government  spending,  taxes,  the 
schools,  welfare  programs,  military  spending 
and  foreign  policy.  We  believe,  until  they 
give  us  some  specific  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
that  his  near-demagogic  critics  on  Capitol 
Hill  aren't  what  they  huff  and  puff  they  are. 

What  Is  really  going  on  In  this  allegedly 
estranged  relationship  between  the  White 
House  and  Congress  Is  not  that  the  President 
Is  disparaging  the  will  of  the  people  when 
he  makes  his  contrary-to-Congress  decisions. 
What  the  gripers  are  really  confessing  when 
they  blaze  away  at  him  is  that  those  pro- 
grams he's  stepped  on  don't  have  the  votes  to 
override  him. 

Unfortunately  for  that  majority  of  the 
public  seeking  to  maintain  the  courage  of 
Its  convictions,  what  makes  newspaper  news 
Is  not  the  guy  who  crosses  the  street  safely 
but  the  guy  who  starts  across  the  street  and 
never  makes  It.  Thus,  the  critics  get  a  whole 
raft  of  publicity,  and  on  sheer  volume  alone 
the  Impression  Is  left  In  a  lot  of  minds  that 
the  President  is  standing  alone  against  an 
avalanche  of  bitter  and  inflamed  opposition. 

As  the  man  said,  there  is  nothing  so 
frustrating  as  "being  right"  and  being  out 
of  power.  But,  more  to  the  point,  we 
harken  back  to  the  advice  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Ljmdon  Johnson  about  a  month  before 
he  died.  His  request  of  the  Nation,  and  of 
its  elected  leadership  regardless  of  political 
party,  In  simplest  terms :  when  a  President  is 
once  elected,  give  him  a  chance  to  work  his 
programs. 

Only  the  Nation  suffers  if  his  every  at- 
tempt to  step  forward  is  buffeted  by  a  shove 
backward.  The  current  squirreling  around  In 
debate,  contradiction  and  Indecision  may 
produce  a  lot  of  headlines  and  release  some 
pent-up  emotion  but  it  hardly  helps  the 
country  keep  moving.  As  the  head  of  the 
World  Bank,  Robert  McNamara,  once  said, 
"No  decision  is  a  decision,  a  decision  to  do 
nothing — and  that  is  usually  the  worst  deci- 
sion you  can  make." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  are  not  suggesting  that  Congress  be- 
come what  it  fearfully  calls  "a  rubber 
stamp."  What  we  are  urging  Is  that  the 
critics  take  the  acrimony  out  of  their  politics 
for  a  whUe;  and  at  least  wait  untU  a  White 
House  decision  Is  proven  wrong  before  they 
claim  It  is. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET  REDUC- 
TIONS AND  THEIR  IMPACT  ON 
CITIES  AND  TOWNS 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COTTER 

OF  CONNECTlCm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  19,  197 i 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year  1974  budget  and  the 
Impoundments  and  program  reductions 
Involving  fiscal  year  1973  funds  have 
created  considerable  confusion  and  con- 
cern among  municipal  officials.  To  bet- 
ter understand  what  impacts  these 
changes — proposed  and  actual — would 
have,  I  sisked  oflBcials  from  First  Congres- 
sional District  towns  in  Connecticut  to 
give  me  an  analysis  of  the  effects  they 
perceive. 

By  far  the  most  comprehensive  report 
came  from  the  capital  city,  Hartford, 
which  has  the  bulk  of  the  HUD.  OEO, 
educational  title  I,  and  model  cities  ac- 
tivities and  funds  that  come  into  my  dis- 
trict. The  responses  from  the  suburban 
towns,  while  not  of  the  same  magnitude, 
indicate  that  the  administration's  budget 
policies  have  an  impact  beyond  the  city 
limits. 

I  want  to  share  with  you  some  of  the 
responses  I  have  received  to  date,  be- 
cause I  believe  they  illustrate  the  quan- 
dary the  President's  policies  have  created 
for  towns  and  cities: 

Town  of  East  Habtfobd, 
East  Hartford,  Conn.,  February  13, 1973. 
Hon.   William    R.    Cotter, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Cotter:  In  response 
to  your  request  for  an  analysis  of  the  program 
Impacts  of  the  President's  budget  for  PY- 
1974  and  the  recent  HUD  "freeze",  I  can  give 
you  the  following  Information. 

The  President's  actions  and  budget  pro- 
posals for  HUD  programs  are  of  the  greatest 
concern  to  me.  In  particular.  East  Hartford 
will  be  strongly  affected  by  the  freeze  in 
housing  mcdemlzaticn  funds.  A  much  need- 
ed modernization  grant  for  one  of  the  Town's 
low-income  housing  projects  has  recently 
t>een  cut  from  $495,000  to  $151,000  because 
of  the  freeze.  The  Impact  of  this  may  not  be 
serious  in  the  short  run,  but  over  a  long  term, 
climbing  maintenance  costs  caused  by  the 
lack  of  modernization  will  cause  severe  finan- 
cial problems  for  the  Housing  Authority.  East 
Hartford  currently  has  HUD  commitment  for 
ninety  (90)  units  of  elderly  housing  at  a 
cost  of  $2,272,000,  and  these  funds  seem 
secure  at  this  time.  Needless  to  say,  without 
Federal  financial  assistance  in  the  future,  no 
more  public  housing  would  be  built  in  East 
Hartford. 

Development  of  three  town  parks  will  be 
halted  by  the  freeze.  Purchasing  a  number 
of  acres  for  parkland  would  also  be  delayed. 
Open  space  funds  were  to  have  been  sought 
In  FY  73/74  for  these  projects. 

Because  the  Metropolitan  District  Commis- 
sion (MDC)  handles  East  Hartford's  sanitary 
sewers  and  water  supplies,  it  should  be  con- 
tacted to  determtae  the  effect  of  the  HUD 
water  and  sewer  program  freeze. 

The  Urban  Community  Development  Spe- 
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clal  Revenue  Sharing,  which  the  President 
proposes,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  His 
proposal  would  lend  fiexlbUlty  and  give  con- 
trol to  municipalities,  but  my  chief  con- 
cern Is  that  adequate  monies  be  budgeted 
to  permit  community  development  to  con- 
tinue. In  East  Hartford,  for  example,  any 
future  urban  renewal  projects  and  open  space 
acquisitions  will  be  major  expenses.  Urban 
Development  Revenue  Sharing  may  be  ad- 
equate to  permit  the  Town  to  handle  smaller 
planning  and  development  projects,  but  It 
will  be  Impossible  to  Implement  major  pro- 
grams with  a  relatively  small  annual  grant, 
such  as  EEA,  OEO.  and  MDTA,  will  not  ad- 
versely affect  East  Hartford  because  rela- 
tively few  residents  have  participated  In 
these  types  of  programs. 

I  hope  that  this  brief  synopsis  of  PY-74 
cutbacks  and  HUD  freeze  effects  will  be  of 
assistance  to  you  in  formulating  your  posi- 
tions on  these  issues.  If  you  need  further 
Information,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact 
me. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Richard  H.  Blackstone, 

Mayor. 


Town  of  Wethersfield, 
Wethersfield,  Conn.,  February  9,  1973. 
Hon.  William  R.  Cotter, 
Cannon  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Cotter:  In  answer  to  your  re- 
quest for  Information  regarding  the  Presi- 
dent's Budget  FY  '74,  and  Its  impact  on  the 
Town  of  Wethersfield,  we  have  compiled  the 
following  Information: 

1.  Under  the  President's  proposed  budget, 
our  Town  will  be  affected  adversely  by  the 
elimination  of  EEA.  At  present,  we  employ 
seven  pec^le  as  Public  Employment  Partici- 
pants. Each  of  them  performs  a  valuable 
function  and  is  making  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  Town.  Three  of  them  work 
in  Town  administration,  four  for  the  Board 
of  Education.  In  FY  '73,  the  Town  allocated 
$7,223,  the  Federal  government  $65,007  for 
this  program.  With  the  Federal  share  re- 
moved, it  would  be  Impossible  for  us  to 
retain  all  these  people  thereby  returning  to 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  three  or  four 
capable,  desirable  employees. 

2.  With  the  present  "freeze"  being  imple- 
mented by  HUD,  we  have  reached  a  stand- 
still on  our  programs  of  Historic  Preservation 
and  Open  Space  Land  Acquisition.  As  you 
know,  Wethersfield  was  founded  in  1634.  As 
one  of  America's  oldest  and  most  picturesque 
Towns,  we  are  striving  constantly  to  main- 
tain whatever  Is  of  historic  value  without 
sacrificing  programs  that  fulfill  current 
priority  needs.  This  month,  we  had  hoped 
to  file  an  anplication  for  restoring  and  re- 
locating our  last  remaining  brick,  one  room 
schoolhouse.  This  project  would  have  re- 
quired approximately  $20,000  from  HUD.  The 
"Freeze"  was  instituted  and  we  were  told 
to  delay  our  application  indefinitely.  Several 
years  ago.  we  purchased  with  matching 
funds  from  HUD,  an  historic,  scenic  reservoir 
as  part  of  our  Open  Space  Acquisition,  and 
to  help  preserve  some  undeveloped  land  in 
our  densely  developed  urban  area.  Twenty 
acres  could  be  restored  to  become  B^  usable 
body  of  water  If  sorely  needed  dredging  can 
begin.  An  application  we  submitted  to  HUD 
for  $50,000  to  be  matched  by  the  Town  has 
been  "frozen". 

At  the  present  time,  HUD  is  In  possession 
of  another  a^nllcation  for  $20,000  to  helo  us 
acquire  land  which  is  the  sole  remaining 
access  from  Town  roads  to  the  Great  Meadows 
surrounding  the  Connecticut  River.  This, 
too.  Is  part  of  our  Ooen  Snace  Acquisition 
Program  affected  by  the  "freeze". 

3.  As  our  population  has  grown,  our  need 
to  expand  our  Library  facilities  has  intensi- 
fied, even  to  meet  necessary  State  require- 
ments that  qualify  us  for  State  subsidies. 
Since  this  expansion  represents  such  a  large 
capital  expenditure,  we  had  contemplated  it 
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only  In  conjunction  with  Feaeral 
Now  this  Is  In  Jeopardy. 

4.    Our    Recreation    and    Parks 
would  be  affected.  In  particular, 
budgetary  proposals.  Reconunendeb 
for  this  Department  in  FY  '74  ha<; 
Improvements   in   dam   control 
playground  areas,  erecting  outdoor 
facilities,  developing   nature  trail 
a  total  of  approximately  (156,000 
programs  would  have  been 
for  funds  under  the  Open  Space 
gram.  In  a  letter  sent  to  us  by 
OflSce  In  Hartford,  Program  Manager 
Cameron  stated   that   these 
eligible  but  that,  "The  HUD  Arek 
no    longer    accepting   application! 
open  space  program  activities  u 
notice." 

The  impact  of  these  alteration  i 
lined  above,  will  be  considerable 
Implemented.   We   will  have   to 
programs  or  face  imnoslng  a  s 
crease  in  taxes  Just  to  complete 
space  and  capital  Improvement 

Finally,    we    feel    grave    concen  i 
Board  of  Education.  At  presert. 
Is  receiving  more  than  tlOO.OOO 
an  Incentives  Program  in  Educatlbn 
Title  n.  Library  money  is  In  Jeopardy 
Title  I,  annroximately  $22,000  tha 
nated  for  Wethersfield  has  been 
the  City  of  Hartford  to  help  suppcjrt 
Concern    \inder    provisions    for    t 
tionally    and    economically 
NEDA   is   being   phased   out.   In 
area,  we  feel  we  will  suffer  significant 
under  Titles  I,  IT,  and  III  as  sped  Jed 

We  hope   this   compilation   hel^s 
your     deliberations     over     the 
Budget.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
of  Wethersfield.  many  valuable 
be  sacrificed  or  harsh  tax  Increases 
if    this    entire    Budget    is 
proposed. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ralph  A.  DeSai+tis 
Toicn 
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Town  or 
February 
Hon.  William  R.  Cotter, 
U.S.  Representative, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dear   Congressman   Cotter:    In 
your  letter  of  January  29,  1973  I 
Ing  a  copy  of  a  memorandum  froin 
A.  Landry,  our  CDAP  Director,  Indt  :atlng 
Impact    that    the    President's   cutl  lacks 
have    on    various   Federal    prograr  is 
Town  of  Berlin. 

Best  personal  regards. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Arthur  B.  PowfcRs 

First  Sel  ectman 


Impact  op  President's  BtTDCET  Cxr '  for  Fis- 
cal Year  1974  and  Related  Presidential 
Actions 

The  results  of  a  telephone  surve^  made  by 
myself  to  the  various  ofiBces  are  indicated 
below  as  to  the  impact  upon  th«  Town  of 
Berlin  as  related  to  Federal  cutb  icks 

1 .  Mattabassett  Sewer  District — ;  lo  Impact 
Indicated. 

2.  Berlin  Interceptor — no  impact 

3.  Solid  Waste  Project,  Regional 
no  Impact  Indicated. 

4.  Criminal  Justice.  LEEA — no  i|npact  In- 
dicated. 

•5.    HUD — Open    Space 
program. 

•6.    HUD— Park 


Development—  Cut 


gram. 

7.  Flood  Control — Boston  Office — ^lo 
Indicated. 

It  appears  that  hiost  of  HUD's  programs 
are  feeling  the  greatest  impact  of  the  Presi- 
dential Cutback.  Low  and  Modera  e  Income 
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for    any 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Housing,   Redevelopment,    and   Open   Space 
Programs  Indicate  no  funds  available. 


Town  or  Newincton, 
Newington,  Conn.,  February  23, 1973. 
Representative  William  R.  Cotter, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Cannon  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

De.\r  Congressman  Cotter:  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  January  29  concerning  the  ef- 
fect of  proposed  program  curtailments  in  the 
President's  FY  '74  Budget  and  of  "freezes" 
on  the  FY  '73  appropriations  we  have  sur- 
veyed the  impact  on  Newington.  Our  reply 
must  be  qualified  as  being  our  impressions 
of  program  cutbacks  based  upon  Informa- 
tion obtained  from  the  news  media  and  pro- 
fessional Journals.  We  have  not  studied  the 
President's  Budget  in  depth. 

The  greatest  Immediate  impact  will  result 
from  the  termination  of  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act — Public  Employment  Act  Pro- 
gram. The  Town  presently  has  7  EEA — PEP 
employees.  Although  some  transitioning  of 
these  Jobs  to  permanent  status  was  contem- 
plated during  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  Town 
is  and  would  remain  largely  dependent  upon 
the  Federal  program  to  provide  for  these  Im- 
portant employees.  The  cost  of  absorbing  all 
the  salaries  Involved  into  the  local  budget 
would  cost  local  taxpayers  $67,000  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.  Given  the  tight  fiscal  situa- 
tion which  we  face,  most  of  the  people  now 
employed  will  probably  be  laid  off  and  return 
to  the  unemployment  compensation  roles 
while  the  Town  tries  to  make  do  through  ctir- 
tailment  of  services. 

If  Title  I  education  funds  are  subject  to 
the  cutbacks  as  we  have  heard  they  are, 
Newlngton's  schools  will  have  a  loss  of 
$17,00O-$18,000  and  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  advises  that  this  would  mean  the  end 
of  the  Summer  School  program  unless  the  aid 
loss  were  made  up  by  local  tax  dollars. 

Also  In  the  area  of  education,  if  the  City 
of  Hartford  is  forced  to  abandon  Project 
Concern  because  of  Federal  Aid  cutbacks, 
then  the  Town  of  Newington  will  have  to 
forego  approximately  $50,000  in  tuition  paid 
by  the  City  to  Newington  for  accepting  Proj- 
ect Concern  children. 

Although  there  is  no  fiscal  impact  upon 
the  Town  government,  a  project  having  great 
significance  to  the  Town  appears  to  be 
caught  in  the  HUD  "freeze".  The  Newington 
Jaycees  were  well  along  in  plani-ing  an 
elderly  housing  project  under  the  "236"  Pro- 
gram. Now  it  appears  that  at  least  eighteen 
months  will  pass  before  the  Jaycees  can 
proceed  and  the  future  Is  In  doubt  beyond 
that  time. 

While  no  application  of  the  Town's  got 
caught  in  the  HUD  "freeze"  It  has  thrown 
our  planning  for  such  things  as  open  space 
acquisition  Into  considerable  disarray.  A 
delay  in  acquisition  of  some  Important  par- 
cels of  land  will  cause  costs  to  be  much  higher 
later  on  because  of  the  steady  Inflation  in 
the  price  of  land. 

Thank  you  for  your  concern  for  the  Town's 
needs. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Peter  M.  Curry, 

Town  Manager. 

Town  of  Manchester, 
Manchester.  Conn.,  February  27,  1973. 
Hon.  William  R.  Cotter, 
Hou.%e  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bill  :  Some  time  ago  you  a.sked  us  for 
the  Impact  of  various  federal  progrr^ms  on 
the  Town  of  Manchester.  The  following  list 
Is  our  best  Judgment  of  this: 

Emergency  Employment  Act,  $303,139. 

Economic  Development,  $2  million. 

Public  Works  Impact  Program,  $1.2  million. 

Elderly  Housing,  $1.5  million. 

Neighborhood  Facilities,  (Vi  million. 
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Basic  Water  &  Sewer  Facilities  VA  million. 
Neighborhood    Development    Program,    $2 
million. 

I  hope  that  Congress  Is  able  to  convince 
the  President  tl»it  local  government  faces  a 
very  serious  crisis  if  his  projected  program- 
ming prevails. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  B.  Weiss, 

General  Manager. 

Town  of  Windsor, 
Windsor,  Conn.,  March  1,  1973. 
U.S.  Congressman. 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cotter:  I  am  writing  In  reference 
to  your  recent  letter  to  Mayor  Philip  Lord 
regarding  the  impact  of  the  proposed  reduc- 
tion In  the  allocation  of  Federal  funds  to  the 
Town  of  Windsor. 

The  most  Immediate  Impact  wUl  be  experi- 
enced in  our  Emergency  Employment  Act 
program.  The  Town  of  Windsor  currently  has 
seven  employees  funded  by  this  act.  Should 
funding  of  this  program  cease,  It  is  almost 
a  certainty  that  these  employees  will  be  laid 
off.  Of  these  seven  employees,  five  are  vet- 
erans and  three  of  the  five  are  Vietnam  era 
veterans.  In  addition,  the  Board  of  Education 
through  the  Town  of  Windsor  has  four  em- 
ployees whose  positions  are  also  funded  by 
this  act.  Two  of  these  employees  are  veteran.% 
and  are  almost  certain  to  suffer  the  same 
fate  as  the  Town's  employees  should  this 
funding  be  terminated. 

I  trust  this  will  provide  the  Information 
which  you  are  seeking;  however,  should  you 
have  any  further  questions,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  contact  either  Mayor  Lord  or 
myself. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Albert  O.  Ilg, 
Town  Manager. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  19.  1973 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  3  years.  I  have  reminded  my  col- 
leagues dally  of  the  plight  of  our  pris- 
oners of  war.  Now,  for  most  of  us,  the  war 
is  over.  Yet  despite  the  cease-fire  agree- 
ment's provisions  for  the  release  of  all 
prisoners,  fewer  than  600  of  the  more 
than  1,900  men  who  were  lost  while  on 
active  duty  in  Southeast  Asia  have  been 
identified  by  the  enemy  as  alive  and 
captive.  The  remaining  1,220  men  are 
still  missing  in  action. 

A  child  asks:  "Where  is  Daddy?"  A 
mother  asks:  "How  is  my  son?"  A  wife 
wonders:  "Is  my  husband  alive  or  dead?" 
How  long? 

Until  those  men  are  accounted  for, 
their  families  will  continue  to  undergo 
the  Special  suffering  reserved  for  the 
relatives  of  those  who  simply  disappear 
without  a  trace,  the  living  lost,  the  dead 
with  graves  unmarked.  For  their  families, 
peace  brings  no  respite  from  frustration, 
anxiety,  and  uncertainty.  Somr-  ran  look 
forward  to  a  whole  lifetime  shadowed 
by  grief. 

We  must  make  every  efifort  to  alleviate 
their  anguish  by  redoubling  our  search 
for  the  missing  servicemen.  Of  the  in- 
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calculable  debt  owed  to  them  and  their 
families,  we  csm  at  least  pay  that  miiv- 
imum.  Until  I  am  satisfied,  therefore, 
that  we  are  meeting  our  obligation,  I 
will  continue  to  ask,  "How  long?" 


MR.  GLENN  BAINBRIDGE 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  FULTON 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  19,  1973 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Glenn 
Bainbridge,  a  man  who  became  a  legend 
in  his  time  in  the  field  of  imaginative 
ideas  and  concepts  for  urban  develop- 
ment, died  last  week  at  the  age  of  72. 

Gierm  Bainbridge  was  a  quiet  man 
with  big  ideas  and  an  eflBcient  knack 
for  seeing  them  carried  out.  His  profes- 
sion was  as  a  realtor.  He  was  a  man  who, 
in  this  capacity,  sold  more  than  $50  mil- 
lion in  real  estate  in  downtown  Nash- 
ville. 

But  real  estate  was  only  his  profession. 
He  used  it  as  the  basis  for  his  vocation 
wiiich  was  creative  building;  the  formu- 
lation and  formation  of  a  new  form  of 
government,  the  formulation  and  forma- 
tion of  new  concepts  for  downtown  urban 
commerce,  industry,  and  dwelling. 

He  was  an  innovator  and  lived  to  re- 
alize the  completion  of  many  of  the  con- 
cepts and  ideas  which  he  conceived, 
launched,  and  for  which  he  labored. 

Mr.  Glenn  Bainbridge  was  also  my 
friend  and  I  was  proud  to  be  included 
among  the  legion  of  persons  who  were 
friends  of  this  gentleman. 

At  the  death  of  Mr.  Bainbridge  both 
Nashville  newspapers  published  edito- 
rials in  his  honor  and  I  have  requested 
permission  to  have  these  editorials 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
"Glenn  Bainbridge"  from  the  March  15, 
1973,  edition  of  the  Nashville  Banner, 
and  "Mr.  Bainbridge  Will  Be  Missed" 
from  the  March  15,  1973,  edition  of  the 
Nashville  Termessean.  I  commend  them 
to  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues. 

The  editorials  follow: 

Mr.  Bainbridge  Will  Be  Missed 

Mr.  Glenn  Bainbridge  was  not  only  a  real- 
tor who  dealt  In  downtown  real  estate,  he 
was  a  man  who  believed  firmly  that  central 
cities  can  survive  and  be  great. 

He  was  a  long-time  champion  of  the  Metro 
form  of  government  although  he  had  served 
for  years  on  the  Davidson  County  Quarterly 
Court.  He  was  something  of  a  one-man 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  downtown 
area.  Years  ago  he  described  his  vision  of 
what  downtown  Nashville  would  be  in  the 
1970s  and  '80s.  Today,  the  area  is  remarka- 
bly similar  to  what  Mr.  Bainbridge  pictured 
20  years  ago,  and  is  stUl  changing. 

Mr.  Bainbridge  will  be  remembered  for 
many  things,  not  the  least  being  his  many 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  community,  for  being 
a  kind  of  catalyst  In  downtown  real  estate 
development,  and  for  an  unshakable  faith 
In  his  home  town. 


Olenn  Bainbridge 
Glenn  Bainbridge.  who  died  yesterday, 
surely  was  one  of  the  best-known  men  in 
Nashville.  As  a  real -estate  man  and  author- 
ity on  downtown  property,  he  was  involved 
In  many  significant  business  affairs  over  the 
years.    As    a    progressive    and    clvlc-mlnded 
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citizen,  he  did  much  for  bis  fellow  towns- 
people. 

Competent,  discerning,  sincere,  cordial, 
Mr.  Bainbridge  was  an  Innovator  with  re- 
markable Insight;  he  unhesitatingly  envi- 
sioned, but  he  was  no  visionary.  Many  of  to- 
day's realities — Metropolitan  Government 
among  them — were  advocated  by  him  long 
before  they  came  about.  As  a  magistrate  13 
years  ago,  he  began  action  toward  construc- 
tion of  the  government  center  now  under 
way  on  Public  Square. 

Other  Olenn  Bainbridge  visions  may  still 
become  actualities,  perhaps  including  his 
idea  for  extending  Capitol  Boulevard  south- 
ward to  Broadway.  In-making  his  proposals, 
and  In  his  other  endeavors,  he  demonstrated 
concern  for  his  community  that  entitled  him 
to  the  popular  esteem  he  enjoyed. 


MILTON  K.  CUMMINGS  MADE  A 
DIFFERENCE    FOR    PEOPLE 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

OF    ALABAMA  * 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  19.  1973 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  people  who  make 
the  difference  in  the  kind  of  life  we  ex- 
perience was  brought  sadly  to  my  mind 
last  week  with  the  passing  of  a  dear 
friend  and  companion  through  the  years. 

Tlirough  his  constant  efforts  and  en- 
couragement, Milton  K.  Cummings  made 
a  difference  in  the  lives  of  all  who  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing  him  and  in  the 
lives  of  countless  thousands  more  who 
never  even  suspected  he  existed. 

At  times  during  his  life  he  was  inti- 
mately and  personally  acquainted  with 
poverty,  joblessness,  disadvantage,  and 
handicap.  Yet,  he  overcame  these  condi- 
tions to  a  greater  degree  than  most  men 
even  dream  and  unstintingly  devoted  his 
energies  and  resources  to  helping  others 
who  wanted  to  climb  a  little  higher. 

His  counsel,  advice,  and  companion- 
ship will  be  greatly  missed  by  me  and 
others. 

With  his  wife  and  daughters,  I  share 
a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss  at  Milton's 
passing. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks,  I  include 
two  items  which  expand  upon  the  re- 
markable life  of  Milton  Cununings.  First 
is  an  editorial  from  the  March  9,  Hunts- 
vUle,  Ala.,  Times  on  his  death  and  the 
second  is  an  article  from  the  Nashville 
Termessean  of  January  19, 1964: 

[From  the  Huntsvllle  (Ala.)  Times, 

Mar.  9,  1972] 

Milton  Cummings 

Personal  success  stories  can  take  many 
forms:  The  climb  from  the  bottom  of 
the  ladder  of  achievement  In  one's  chosen 
field.  The  ascent  from  modest  means  to  the 
attainment  of  great  wealth.  The  overcoming 
of  a  physical  handicap  to  lead  a  normal  and 
productive  life. 

The  life  story  of  the  late  Milton  K.  Cum- 
mings embraces  all  those  successes,  and 
more.  Perhaps  the  greatest  success  of  this 
cotton-broker-tumed-aerospace-lndustrlallst 
came  in  helping  others. 

A  humanitarian  in  the  truest  sense,  Mr. 
Cummings  cared  about  people,  not  In  ab- 
stract terms  but  as  Individuals.  His  concern 
for  people — the  pK)or,  the  jobless,  the  disad- 
vantaged minorities,  the  physically  and 
mentally  handicapped — manifested  Itself  In 
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the  time  and  energy  and  talent  and  money 
he  devoted  to  helping  them  at  the  local, 
state  and  national  levels. 

His  community  leadership  covered  a  wide 
range  of  efforts — from  providing  food,  cloth- 
ing, furniture  and  toys  for  the  needy  through 
Christmas  Charities;  to  launching  the  sur- 
plus commodities  program  in  this  country; 
to  spearheading  employment  programs  for 
blacks  and  the  physically  handicapped;  to 
setting  up  the  local  anti-poverty  agency;  to 
playing  a  leading  role  in  the  establishment  of 
the  nUlversity  of  Alabama  Research  Insti- 
tute and  its  neighboring  Research  Psirk  here. 

Milton  Cummings  may  have  articulated 
his  personal  creed  best  when,  a  few  years 
ago,  he  told  a  newspaper  Interviewer:  "I  be- 
lieve this:  We  are  ovir  brother's  keeper." 

It  is  a  credo  that  was  reflected  in  count- 
less ways  In  his  own  life. 

In  one  of  his  last  public  expressions — a  let- 
ter to  the  editor  of  The  Times  published  a 
few  weeks  ago — Mr.  Cummings  lamented  that 
many  people  were  Jobless  and  "in  need  of 
food  and  shelter,"  and  he  pleaded  for  the 
establishment  nationally  of  "some  type  of 
work  opportunity  program  that  would  serve 
all  our  people." 

To  the  end,  his  concern — for  people — was 
there.  We  are  all  diminished  by  his  death. 

[Reprint    from    the    Nashville    Tennessean 

magazine,  Jan.  19, 1964] 

New  Throne  fob  a  Cotton  King 

(By  Louise  Davis) 

Why  success  yanked  Milton  K.  Cummings 

out  of  the  crowd  and  set  him  at  the  top  of 

North  Alabama's  Industrial  heap  Is  a  mystery 

toblm. 

But  he  can  pinpoint  almost  to  the  minute 
the  melodramatic  turning  point  in  his 
fortune. 

It  was  late  one  night  In  1936  when  he  was 
summoned  to  the  bedside  of  his  employer,  a 
Huntsvllle  cotton  merchant  named  Shelby 
Fletcher,  who  was  dying  of  a  heart  attack. 
Hurriedly,  In  the  presence  of  a  lawyer,  the 
stricken  man  dictated  his  will,  and  Cum- 
mings hopped  downstairs  to  type  it.  When 
Fletcher  had  signed  It,  he  died. 

And  Cummings  was  heir  to  $5,000,  the  nest 
egg  out  of  which  he  built  a  multl-mllUon 
dollar  fortune  and  the  biggest  Industry  In 
North  Alabama. 

But  the  genius  of  Milton  Cummings — ^the 
abUlty  that  has  made  him  a  symbol  of  the 
"New  South" — Is  his  skUl  In  switching  from 
a  way  of  life  that  was  to  the  way  of  life  that 
Is. 

His  transition  from  the  cotton  business 
to  space  engineering  (he  Is  head  of  Brown 
Engineering  Company  In  Huntsvllle,  chief 
supplier  to  NASA  at  Redstone  Arsenal)  is  a 
model  for  businessmen  of  the  South,  bankers 
says. 

His  awareness  of  the  businessman's  obliga- 
tion to  participate  in  government,  his  sense 
of  duty  toward  training  workers  of  his  region 
for  new  type  Jobs  has  set  him  apart. 

"MUton  Cummings  personifies  what  has 
happened  in  the  South  in  the  last  genera- 
tion," Sam  Fleming,  president  of  Nashville's 
Third  National  Bank,  said. 

"He  changed  from  cotton  to  a  business 
with  a  future  when  the  time  for  change  came. 
He  has  ability  and  courage.  He  is  quite  a 
man." 

Cummings  himself,  who  has  been  called 
the  Number  One  citizen  of  Huntsvllle,  views 
his  52  years  as  a  great  gift,  given  to  him  to 
prove  a  greater  phUosophy.  That  despite  the 
fact  he  lost  one  leg  to  osteomyelitis  when  he 
was  four  years  old  and  had  to  learn  to  walk 
with  an  artificial  leg. 

"I  am  perhaps  the  happiest,  the  most 
grateful  man  In  the  world — grateful  to 
friends  and  to  God."  he  said  recently  In  the 
sparkling  white  ofBce  of  his  space-keyed 
building  at  the  outskirts  of  Huntsvllle. 
"There  Is  no  way  I  could  duplicate  my  career 
without  the  support  of  both  of  them." 
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His  boyhood  struggles  tied  blm  close  to 
laborers.  He  talks  tbelr  languages,  eiicourages 
their  friendship,  wlnnliig  the  affection  and 
support  of  employees  of  all  ranks. 

"I  see  so  much  suffering,"  be  said.  "I 
know  the  problems  of  the  poor. 

"Why  I  should  be  pulled  out  of  th#lr  midst, 
I  don't  understand.  Why  I  should  b^  afBlcted 
with  the  loss  of  a  leg,  or  blessed  with  a  pros- 
perous cotton  business,  and  then  this  busi- 
ness, I  don't  understand."  | 

But  he  makes  It  his  business  tf>  under- 
stand all  that  Is  going  on  about  him.  He 
reads  every  news  magazine  and  rellaple  news- 
paper he  can  get  his  hands  on,  anallyses  the 
Influence  on  business  of  sclentlfl;,  social, 
political  developments. 

Getting   outside    his    own    mind     setting 
aside  his  own  opinions  Is  the  great 
making  a  decision,  he  said. 

"That  is  one  of  the  things 
Fletcher,  my  benefactor  and  first  Employer, 
taught  me,"  Cummlngs  said.  "He  taught  me 
to  be  realistic,  to  be  conscious  of  w  lat  other 
people  are  thinking  and  domg,  to 
my  own  personal  opinion  and  try 
the  present  situation. 

"Having  assessed  it.  I  try  to  set 
policy  for  the  future  and  take  a 
position  to  support  that  decision." 

Scientist  Wernher  von  Braun,  clt:  ng  Cum- 
mings'  impact  on  the  region,  partlcjilarly  his 
help  in  establishing  the  Alabama 
Institute  m  Huntsvllle,  called  It  an 
of  "the  most  inspiring  thing  the  Piee  World 
can  display." 

Vice-President  Johnson  asked  Cummlngs 
to  take  the  lead  in  a  new  approach 
employment  opportunities.  Auburn 
sity  last  year  cited  him  for  his  contribution 
to  "Alabama  and  the  nation  as  Ind  istrlallst, 
civic  leader  and  humanitarian." 

Cummlngs,  whose  father  and  gr4ndfather 
grew  up  in  Huntsvllle,  was  bom  in 
Ala.,  tn  1911.  His  family  soon  moved 
his  mother's  native  state.  There  h4  suffered 
osteomyelitis  and  had  one  leg  ampul  ated  Just 
below  the  knee.  When  the  family  mcived  back 
to  Huntsvllle  and  he  was  stlU  on  crutches, 
he  ran  errands  for  his  father,  wh )  worked 
for  a  cotton  merchant. 

"It  was  the  crutches  that  made 
Cher  notice  me,"  Cummlngs  said, 
graduated  from  high  school,  when 
in  1928.  he  offered  me  a  college  scholarship. 
Including  all  expenses  paid  at  Harvi  rd  Medi- 
cal School  or  wherever  I  chose  to  go 

Cvunmlngs  had  thought  he  would 
a  doctor,  and  the  offer  was  temptlnfe.  But  he 
turned  it  down. 

"I  told  Mr.  Fletcher  my  parents  t  ad  taken 
care  of  me  as  a  crippled  child,  an  1  now  it 
was  my  obligation  to  take  care  ol  them.  I 
thought  I  had  to  start  making  mo  ley  right 
then." 

Fletcher  gave  him  a  Job  as  clerk  In  his 
cotton  business  in  the  fall  of  1928.  He  made 
$75  a  month. 

Cummlngs  learned  the  dramatic  1  essons  of 
the  Depression.  People  he  had  know:  i  as  lead- 
ing citizens  of  the  town,  some  of  them 
wealthy  when  he  was  In  high  scta[X>l,  were 
in  the  bread  line  four  years  later. 

In  1936.  with  his  85,000,  the  yoing  man 
went  Into  the  cotton  business  foi  himself 
at  age  25.  He  soon  became  the  most  success- 
ful cotton  merchant  in  the  area,  bu  ylng  cot- 
ton from  farmers  and  selling  it  to  mills. 

By  1953,  Ctmmiings  decided  tt  e  cotton 
busmess  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  ai  id  he  got 
out  of  It. 

"I  didn't  feel  that  President  Els  enhower. 
Secretary  Benson  or  the  Americap 
really  understood  the  agricultural 
of  the  day,"  Ciimmlngs  said.  "Th*lr  pwlicy 
showed  they  favored  lower  farm  prices  and 
uncontrolled  production.  Inviting  disaster  for 
cotton,  and  for  farmers  In  general." 

He  devoted  the  next  four  years  t>  manag 
Ing   his   Investments   In   the   stock 
with  "highly  satisfactory  results." 
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But  there  was  something  arid  about  that 
sort  of  success.  He  missed  working  with 
other  men. 

And  while  his  own  fortune  climbed,  a 
struggling  Huntsvllle  firm.  Brown  Engineer- 
ing, floiindered.  In  1957,  housed  In  an  old 
cotton  mill  in  a  shabby  part  of  town,  the 
company  had  212  employees  and  was  prac- 
tically bankrupt. 

In  1958  board  members  asked  Cummlngs 
to  take  over  the  presidency  for  three 
months — long  enough  to  save  the  company 
\intll  they  could  find  a  man  with  engineer- 
ing experience. 

Cummlngs  accepted  the  challenge, 
breathed  such  life  into  the  business  that 
board  members  asked  him  to  take  over  the 
Job  as  permanent  president. 

Cummlngs  was  fascinated  by  the  possibili- 
ties. He  built-  It  into  "the  most  diversified, 
largest  machine  shop  In  the  South  for  the 
space  program."  The  company  designs  and 
builds  over  1000  of  the  component,  custom- 
built  parts  parts  that  go  into  space  vehicles 
for  NASA. 

Cummlngs  poured  more  than  $1  million  of 
his  own  money  Into  the  sick  business,  and 
the  loftns  he  made  outreached  Huntsvllle  and 
Nashville  banks  and  made  him  a  steady  cus- 
tomer at  New  York's  largest. 

By  1961  he  had  begun  construction  of  three 
new  buildings  for  office  space,  laboratories, 
machine  shops  and  testing  areas  that  are 
now  spread  out  over  an  80-acre  site. 
-  Cummlngs  still  shakes  his  head  at  the  un- 
likely position  he  is  in — he,  with  only  a  high 
school  education,  head  of  a  vast  engineering 
company. 

His  method  Is  to  seek  out  the  best  man  for 
each  Job — including  scores  of  Ph.  D.'s — and 
concern  himself  with  making  the  financial 
end  of  the  operation  click.  He  takes  pride  In 
the  fact  that  the  average  age  of  his  em- 
ployes is  32. 

A  former  championship  tennis  player  (he 
won  state  competitions  regularly  and  gave 
demonstrations  of  his  tennis  playing  skill  at 
army  hospitals  during  World  War  II  to  show 
amputees  they  "had  nothing  to  fear"),  he 
still  plays  an  excellent  game  of  golf. 

But  the  challenge  of  business  has  almost 
crowded  golf  off  the  schedule. 

"You  couldn't  be  exposed  to  something  like 
this  and  enjoy  a  yacht  in  Florida.  Brown  En- 
gineering is  a  part  of  me  now.  I  wouldn't  be 
happy  anywhere  else." 

He  Is  In  the  thick  of  so  many  fund-raising 
drives,  local  and  national  ceimpalgns  for  Im- 
proving health,  education  and  employment 
in  his  region  that  two  typed  pages  won't  hold 
the  list. 

But  his  devotion  to  the  Presbyterian 
church,  as  deacon  for  23  years  and,  later,  as 
elder,  has  been  the  pivot. 

This  business  success  itself  is  proof  of  the 
practical  wisdom  of  Christianity,  he  is  con- 
vinced. 

"There  never  has  been  a  time  that  I  put 
public  Interest  above  my  own  that  I  did  not 
gain."  Cummlngs  said.  "Dollars  should  be  the 
by-products  of  good  service. 

"I  believe  this:  We  are  our  brother's 
keeper." 

When  the  then  Vice-President  Johnson 
last  spring  notified  all  companies  with  gov- 
ernment contracts  that  they  were  to  make  a 
survey  of  practices  regarding  employment  of 
Negroes,  Cummlngs  grabbed  the  bull  by  the 
horn. 

He  not  only  made  the  requested  survey 
and  listed  all  of  the  methods  his  company 
Is  taking  to  help  train  and  make  employable 
more  Negroes.  He  banded  together  15  busi- 
ness firms — government  contractors,  for  the 
moet  part — to  take  positive  action  to  give 
Negroes  equal  opportunity  foi  employment. 

The  report  was  completed  Nov.  20.  and 
two  days  later,  at  the  very  hour  of  President 
Kennedy's  assassination,  Cummlngs  was  In 
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vice-President  Johnson's  ofllce  submitting 
the  30-page  report  and  dlcusslng  it  with  one 
of  Johnson's  assistants. 

"Johnson  became  President  whUe  I  was 
In  his  office,"  Cummlngs  said,  glancing  at 
the  one  portrait  in  his  office :  an  autographed 
photograph  of  President  Kennedy. 

But  Cummlngs'  zeal  In  providing  equal 
Job  opportunities  for  Negroes  has  stirred  the 
wrath  of  many  conservative  Alabamans — 
Ck)v.  George  Wallace  in  particular. 

Cummlngs  Is  accustomed  to  political 
blasts  against  him  on  front  pages.  He  thrives 
on  political  fights— once  even  served  out 
an  unexpired  term  In  the  state  legislature. 

Part  of  his  value  to  North  Alabama  Is  as 
liaison  man  between  Huntsvllle  and  Wash- 
ington. 

Business  takes  him  to  Washmgton  about 
once  a  month,  and  to  "The  Cape"  (Kennedy 
now,  Canaveral  before)  about  once  every 
three  'months.  His  company  has  offices  at 
"The  Cape"  as  well  as  at  Houston  and  Hunts- 
vllle. 

He  Is  as  much  at  home  m  the  Senate  din- 
ing room  In  Washington  (with  his  good 
friend.  Sen.  John  Sparkman  of  Huntsvllle) 
as  he  Is  In  the  Huntsvllle  Country  Club. 

His  friendship  with  Senator  Sparkman  Is 
so  close  that  the  senator  and  his  wife  and 
daughter  spent  the  night  at  the  Cummlngs' 
stately,  white-columned  home  to  hear  elec- 
tion returns  when  Sparkman  ran  for  the 
vice-presidency,  with  Adlal  Stevenson,  in 
1952. 

"Life  Magazine  was  there  to  cover  the 
victory  party,"  Cummlngs  said.  "Of  course, 
It  never  happened." 

"Milton  likes  to  work  In  the  background  In 
politics,"  Mrs.  Cummlngs  said.  "He  loves 
entertaining  friends — politicians,  company 
people — here  at  home.  There  is  hardly  a  day 
that  he  doesn't  bring  somebody  home  to 
lunch." 

Last  summer,  when  Auburn  University 
gave  hUn  an  honorary  Ph.D.  degree  in  rec- 
ognition of  his  work  for  the  Improvement  of 
the  region,  two  plane  loads  of  Huntsvllle 
business  men  flew  down  for  the  ceremony, 
and  dozens  of  others  drove  there. 

Nothmg  in  his  career — not  even  the 
transformation  of  Brown  Engineering  from 
a  $130,000  business  in  1958  to  a  $5,200,000 
business  today — has  made  Cummlngs 
prouder. 

The  president's  office,  the  office  of  the 
crippled  boy  who  turned  down  a  chance  at 
becoming  a  doctor  so  that  he  could  support 
his  parents,  has  a  new  title  on  the  door:  Dr. 
M.  K.  Cummlngs. 


ITS  A  RAW  DEAL 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF    M.\SSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  19,  1973 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
perfectly  clear  to  all  of  us  that  the  Presi- 
dent intends  to  dismantle  all  the  great 
social  programs  of  the  past  40  years. 

We  have  had  the  New  Deal  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt;  we  have  had  the  fair  deal  of 
Harry  Truman;  and  now,  my  friends, 
we  have  the  "raw  deal"  of  Richard  Nixon. 

I  say  it  is  a  "raw  deal"  when  nearly  100 
vital  domestic  programs  are  to  be 
sc-apped  or  crippled.  There  will  be  hous- 
ing cutbacks,  health  cutbacks,  education 
cutbacks,  and  all  this  at  a  time  when 
our  involvement  in  Vietnam  Is  ending  and 
we  thought  there  would  be  Federal  fimds 
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released  to  revitalize  our  decaying 
cities,  to  provide  employment,  to  initiate 
national  health  care — in  short,  to  up- 
grade the  quality  of  life  for  all  our  people. 

It  is  a  "raw  deal"  when  those  who  have 
worked  the  hardest  in  our  society  should 
have  to  pay  the  most — and  the  favored 
few  who  have  benefited  the  most  do  not 
pay  their  fair  share. 

And  you  know  it  is  a  "raw  deal"  when 
Nixon's  budget  proposals  mean  that  our 
elderly  will  pay  twice  as  much  tomorrow 
on  medicare  hospitalization  as  they  do 
today. 

The  Nixon  budget  would  sl^m  the  door 
on  hospital  construction  and  would  kill 
at  least  four  major  health  programs: 
vital  medical  research,  children's  mental 
health  programs,  regional  medical  pro- 
grams, the  fight  against  alcoholism.  It 
is  sheer  lunacy  to  eliminate  training 
grants  for  young  scientists  earmarked 
for  the  conquest  of  cancer  and  other 
serious  disease.  Now,  my  friends,  I  sub- 
mit this  is  drastic  surgery  on  desperate- 
ly needed  health-care  programs. 

And,  of  course  it  is  a  "raw  deal,"  when 
veterans  programs  are  slashed,  when 
Federal  funds  for  low  and  moderate-in- 
come housing  are  wiped  out,  when  180,- 
000  badly  needed  iobs  are  eliminated. 

So  what  does  the  Nixon  budget  mean 
for  you?  Doe?  it  at  'east  mean  no  new  tax 
hike?  What  the  President  is  not  tell- 
ing you-  is  th't  while  that  Federal  tax 
bill  may  stabilize  for  a  year,  someone 
is  going  to  have  to  foot  the  bill  at  the 
State  and  local  level  to  fill  the  gaps  cre- 
ated by  the  Nixon  cut-backs.  And  that 
someone  is  the  hard  pressed  v;orking 
man — the  average  guy  who  has  a  little 
property  on  which  he  pays  an  exorbitant 
property  tax — the  bus  driver,  the  shop- 
keeper, the  pMjliceman,  the  skilled  labor- 
er— who  has  worked  since  his  early  teens 
and  has  raised  a  family  and  built  a  de- 
cent life  for  his  children.  Now  it  is  his 
parents  facing  old  age  who  are  told  that 
their  medicare  bills  will  double.  It  is 
his  son  just  returned  from  Vietnam  who 
will  be  deprived  of  the  generous  benefits 
the  GI  bill  provided  other  fighting  men. 
It  may  be  his  neighbor  who  is  unem- 
ployed and  has  no  manpower  training 
programs  available  to  put  him  back  on 
the  job.  It  may  be  his  children  who  de- 
pend on  loans  and  scholarships  to  con- 
tinue their  education  who  will  suffer 
when  the  Federal  Government  denies 
them  higher  education  assistance. 

And  it  is  probably  his  wife  who  com- 
plains about  the  spiraling  cost  of  food. 
There  has  been  an  almost  incredible 
jump  in  wholesale  food  prices — 6.8  per- 
cent in  December  alone — the  highest  in 
26  years.  But  the  President  has  said  that: 

The  American  plate  is  too  full. 

Well,  let  him  try  to  feed  a  family  of 
five  or  six  at  today's  prices.  Maybe  he 
should  get  out  of  the  White  House  for  a 
visit  to  the  neighborhood  supermarket 
and  see  how  full  his  plate  would  be  on 
the  average  worker's  paycheck. 

Cutting  veterans'  benefits  for  ampu- 
tees— and  Federal  aid  to  education — and 
assistance  to  the  elderly  is  just  not  the 
way  to  hold  the  line  on  taxes  because  it 
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creates  new  demands  and  new  bills  to 
pay  at  the  local  level. 

But  there  are  two  sure-fire  methods  of 
achieving  that  goal — and  everyone  in 
Washington  from  the  President  on  down 
knows  it.  The  first  is  to  cut  the  tax  loop- 
holes that  profit  only  the  rich.  It  would 
amount  to  $77  billion  in  savings  that 
could  provide  jobs,  and  day  care,  and 
ho'OJing  assistance,  and  scores  of  other 
needed  public  programs.  While  it  slashes 
vit.?l  human  needs,  the  Nixon  budget  has 
no  proposals  to  close  loopholes  and  end 
tax  giveaways  but  rather  continues  to 
provide  subsidies  for  such  luxury  items  as 
executive  jet  planes  and  the  business 
limch. 

The  second  method  for  holding  taxes 
down — is  to  trim  the  waste  and  cost  over- 
runs out  of  that  giant  defense  budget. 
But  while  our  diets  are  being  drastically 
reduced  and  needed  domestic  programs 
literally  starved,  the  only  agency  to  be 
spared — the  military — will  be  fattened 
needlessly.  President  Nixon  wants  to 
spend  $79  billion  for  defense  in  the  first 
post-Vietnam  war  fiscal  year — an  in- 
crease of  $4.2  billion  over  this  year's  de- 
fense expenditures.  He  wants  $10  billion 
more  for  military  and  other  foreign  aid 
plus  $8  billion  for  new  Pentagon  spend- 
ing— and  he  may  ask  for  an  additional 
$7 12  billion  for  the  two  Vietnams.  While 
scuttling  our  vital  social  programs,  he 
demands  an  increase  in  the  already 
swollen  Pentagon  budget — and  for  a 
vastly  expanded  White  House  staff. 

We  have  all  been  victims  of  these  dis- 
torted social  priorities.  It  is  a  national 
disgrace  that  we  have  allowed  a  tragic 
and  senseless  war  drain  our  human  and 
economic  resources — and  turn  our  cities 
into  veritable  wastelands.  It  is  a  national 
disgrace  that  big  business  and  the  mili- 
tary get  richer  at  the  expense  of  human 
and  social  needs.  And  I  say  that  it  is  a 
national  scandal  that  all  the  great  social 
gains  of  the  past  decades — the  public 
service  programs  of  Roosevelt,  Truman, 
Kennedy,  and  Johnson  are  being  dis- 
mantled and  destroyed  by  a  callous  and 
uncaring  administration. 

One  thing  is  perfectly  clear  in  all  this. 
Dick  Nixon  has  a  budget  for  big  business. 
It  is  a  budget  that  punishes  the  poor  and 
rewards  the  rich.  It  comforts  the  com- 
fortable and  afflicts  the  weak.  It  is  char- 
acterized by  lopsided  priorities,  broken 
promises,  and  a  cynical  disregard  for 
economic  and  social  justice. 

It  Is  a  battle  of  the  budget,  but  it  is 
also  a  war  against  the  American  people. 
For  the  President's  plan  means  substan- 
tially less  education,  fewer  jobs,  more 
pollution,  more  illness.  It  hurts  alike  the 
working  poor  and  the  middle  class,  the 
elderly  and  the  yoimg,  the  handicapped 
and  the  taxpayer. 

In  Washington,  the  battle  lines  are 
drawn — with  the  Congress  on  one  side, 
acting  now  as  the  people's  advocate — and 
on  the  other,  a  President  who  has  been 
carried  away  by  his  so-called  mandate 
and  his  panoply  of  palace  hangers-on. 
But  Mr.  Nixon  has  no  mandate  to  bal- 
ance his  budget  at  the  expense  of  the 
disadvantaged. 

A  recent  Harris  poll  shows  overwhelm- 
ing  public   support — two-thirds   of   all 
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those  sampled — for  medicare,  Headstart, 
the  Job  Corps,  and  programs  for  child 
education  and  day  care.  But  these  find- 
ings show  no  mandate  whatsoever  for  a 
retreat  from  the  social  gains  of  the  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson era.  Rather  it  shows  broad 
sentiment  for  curtailing  military  pro- 
curement, and  eliminating  subsidies  for 
the  rich. 

The  big  question  is  what  are  we  going 
to  do  about  it.  I  can  tell  you  one  thing: 
this  Congress  is  not  going  to  sit  back  and 
let  the  White  House  meat-axe  all  our 
people  programs  without  a  fight.  Nixon 
calls  himself  an  activist  President — well, 
this  93d  is  an  activist  Congress.  Its  com- 
mitment is  to  salvage  the  vital  programs 
from  wholesale  demolition:  to  ensure 
needed  health  care  and  child  care  cen- 
ters, decent  housing  and  essential  tax  re- 
form, to  provide  mass  transit,  veterans 
benefits,  consumer  protection,  and  en- 
vironmental safety,  and  to  prohibit  the 
President  from  impounding  funds  ear- 
marked for  these  necessary  programs. 
This  new  Congress  is  different — it  Is  go- 
ing to  be  a  do-something  Congress.  I 
think  it  will  try  to  close  the  tax  loop- 
holes of  the  rich  and  privileged — and 
open  the  doors  of  hope  for  the  poor,  the 
sick,  the  elderly.  With  your  support  here 
at  home  and  in  other  communities  across 
America  we  can  win  the  battle  of  the 
budget  and  tell  the  President  and  Halde- 
man  and  ErUchman  that  this  country 
belongs  to  the  people  and  not  to  any 
privileged  elite. 

And  if  we  lose  this  battle  it  will  not  be 
for  lack  of  trying.  And  if  we  win — it  will 
be  a  victory  for  the  working-man.  the 
housewife,  the  small  buoinessmcn,  the 
veteran,  the  old  and  the  young  for — they 
are  the  battle-ground  of  the  seventies. 

I  would  like  to  end  by  reading  a  very 
moving  letter  from  a  mother  in  my  dis- 
trict expressing  her  anguish  over  the 
Nixon  cutting  of  day-care.  Tliisis  an  ex- 
ample of  the  'raw  deal"'  treatment  of  the 
present  administration — and  the  best 
reason  I  know  for  winning  that  battle  of 
the  budget. 

Deak  Mr.  Moakley:  I  never  will  under- 
stand how  a  person  can  have  power  and  use 
it  to  take  away  another  person's  self-respect, 
pride  and  the  feeling  that  they  are  maybe 
finally  accomplishing  something  with  their 
life.  To  people  like  you  it  is  not  important  to 
finally  get  off  welfare,  that  "sticky"  label 
placed  on  people  like  myself  who  are  alone 
and  do  need  some  help  to  steadfastly  get  on 
their  feet  and  stay  there,  mentally  and 
financially. 

How  can  someone  in  your  position  deter- 
mine when  and  how  a  person  can  make  it 
financially?  I  wish  you  yourself  could  tell  me 
how  a  mother  working  and  bringing  home 
881.00  weekly  with  $200.00  monthly  bills,  can 
afford  to  pay  for  child-care  services.  I  finally 
was  at  a  pomt  in  my  life  wherein  with  my 
daughter  going  to  a  fine  school,  my  having 
a  good  Job,  I  felt  mentally  sound.  Do  you 
realize  what  a  relief  that  can  be?  Now  the 
rug  gets  pulled  out  from  under  me  and  oth- 
ers like  me  as  usual.  Mr.  Moakley.  I  could  not 
go  through  the  hassle  of  welfare,  mentally  I 
could  not  do  it.  So  please  listen  to  the  plea 
of  the  people  who  are  trying,  really  trying  to 
help  themselves. 

Won't  you  please  help  them  also? 

I  hope  to  God  we  can  help  them. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  TEXAS 


lOTH 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^^^ArrVES 
Monday,  March  19,  1973 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal 
Government  is  involved  to  an  unprece- 
dented extent  in  the  daily  livei  of  all 
Americans.  Whether  we  look  at  tl  e  high 
ways  we  us?,  the  taxes  we  pay, 
laws  we  observe,  we  are  lookini ;  at  an 
extension  of  the  Federal  Government 
that  shapes  our  lives. 

But    while   evidence    of   the 
Government's  vast  involvement  is 
find,  evidence  that  the  people's 


Federal 
easy  to 
wUl  Is 


expressed   in   Government   prog -ams   is 


getting 
3Ut  it  is 
; should 


not  clear  cut.  The  Government  is 
closer  to  the  people  all  the  time, 
not  paying  as  much  attention  as  i 
to  their  wants  and  needs. 

This  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  state 
of  our  democracy,  for.  when  there 
citizen  input,  the  democratic  piinciples 
of  the  Nation  are  being  subver  ed.  We 
have  seen  how,  recently,  the  Resident 
and  his  staff,  as  have  other  administra- 
tions, have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to 
decide  what  1."=  best  for  the  country,  and 
how  these  actions  have  resulted 
siveness  on  Capitol  Hill,  lack  of 
services  throughout  the  Nation 


in  deci- 

needed 

and  a 


general  feeling  of  confusion  ar  d  some 
distrust  for  Government  on  the  part  of 
the  American  people. 

As  elected  representatives  of  thfe  Amer- 
ican people,  we  are  struggling  against 
the  President's  actions,  telling  h  m  what 
the  people  want  and  how  best  ,o  serve 
them.  "That  is  our  job  in  the  I:  ouse  of 
Representatives,  and  to  perform  it  well, 
we  must  constantly  seek  the  id;as  and 
opinions  of  our  constituents.  V'e  must 
not  assume  that  we  know  altoget  ler  how 
our  people  feel  about  the  irriportant 
issues  of  the  day,  we  must  know  as  best 
we  can  ascertain. 

As  a  means  of  gathering  information 
about  the  opinions  of  my  constituents 
In  the  10th  District  of  Texas,  Ian  mail- 
ing out  a  questionnaire  to  almost  200,000 
households  in  the  district.  The  q  iestion- 
naire,  reproduced  below,  will  ask  for 
opinions  on  a  wide  range  of  topics — from 
the  cost  of  living  to  foreign  military 
assistance — and  the  replies  I  rec  ;ive  will 
help  me  better  serve  my  people  in  the 
Congress. 

As  the  questionnaires  come  back  to 
my  ofHce,  they  will  be  tabulated  for  the 
district  as  a  whole  and  on  a  cornty-by- 
county  basis,  and  the  responses  will  be 
compared  with  results  of  recent  nation- 
wide polls  on  similar  topics.  W  len  this 
project  is  finished,  I  intend  to  s  lare  the 
results  with  you  through  the  ]  tages  of 
the  Record  as  well  as  through  i  ly  votes 
in  committees  and  on  the  floo'  of  the 
House. 

Legislative  Questionnaike 

(The  following  were  to  check  i  prefer- 
ence : ) 

1.  The  Administration  Is  propcslng  the 
"re-biilldlng"  of  North  Viet  Nam.  What 
amount  of  American  resources  s!  kould  be 
allocated? 

a.  less  than  $1  billion. 
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b.  no  more  than  $5  billion  total. 

c.  nothing  at  all. 

d.  whatever  It  takes  to  complete  the  job. 

2.  This  year  the  Federal  Government  Is 
spending  about  $84  billion  on  national  de- 
fense. Should  the  budget  for  next  year  be: 

a.  Increased. 

b.  remain  the  same. 

c.  reduced. 

3.  If  your  "buying  power"  has  decreased 
during  the  last  year,  which  of  the  following 
factors  contributed  most  to  this  situation? 

a.  unemployment. 

b.  reduced  income. 

c.  higher  prices. 

d.  rising  prices. 

4.  If  the  Federal  Government  has  to  raise 
money  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  nation,  how 
should  It  be  done? 

a.  by  a  national  sales  tax  (value-added 
tax)  on  most  things  you  buy. 

b.  by  Increasing  the  present  federal  Income 
tax  rates. 

c.  by  reforming  the  federal  tax  system  to 
do  away  with  the  direct  and  Indirect  special 
tax  treatment  granted  to  Individuals,  busi- 
nesses, and  Industries. 

d.  by  a  national  lottery. 

5.  Do  you  believe  the  Administration's 
economic  policy  (Price  Control  Commission) 
to  combat  Inflation  is  working  to: 

a.  hold  down  price  increases? 

b.  hold  down  wage  Increases? 

6.  What  budget  Items  should  be  cut? 

a.  defense. 

b.  human  resources. 

c.  social  assistance. 

d.  all  categories. 

7.  What  do  you  think  the  Federal  Budget 
should  be? 

a.  below  $250  billion. 

b.  below  $300  bUlion. 

c.  below  $275  bUUon. 

(The  ioWow'.nj  were  yes,  no,  undecided 
choices: ) 

8.  Would  you  favor  the  creation  of  a  Na- 
tional Commission  composed  of  business  and 
labor  leaders,  as  well  as  Members  of  Congress, 
to  develop  a  system  to  aVoid  prolonged  trans- 
portation strikes? 

9.  Do  you  favor  the  government's  taking 
over  the  operation  of  the  Penn  Central  Rail- 
road? 

10.  The  high  cost  of  auto  Insurance  and  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  adequate  damage  com- 
pensation afreets  every  American  who  drives. 
Should  Congress  move  toward  establishing  a 
national  system  of  "no-fault"  auto  Insur- 
ance? 

11.  Because  of  present  economic  conditions, 
it  has  been  proposed  that  the  U.S.  signif- 
icantly modify  Its  trade  policy  dating  back 
to  the  1930s  by  relying  on  automatic  quotas 
rather  than  tarlfl^s  to  restrain  foreign  Imports. 
Do  you  favor  such  a  proposal? 

12.  Should  the  Federal  Government  guar- 
antee a  minimum  Income  of  $2400  per  year 
to  every  family? 

13.  Should  the  minimum  wage  be  Increased 
up  to  $2.00  or  $2.25  per  hour? 

14.  Should  the  Federal  Government  sub- 
stantially Increase  funds  In  support  of  public 
schools? 

15.  Should  parents  of  students  attending 
parochial  and  private  schools  be  permitted 
to  deduct  tuition  from  their  Income  tax  pay- 
ment? 

16.  Are  you  or  a  member  of  your  family 
personally  afraid  of  crime  in  your  area? 

17.  Handguns  are  used  in  assaults  and 
robberies  more  often  than  any  other  weapon. 
Should  the  Federal  Government  take  steps 
to  restrict  the  sale  of  handguns  (Saturday 
night  specials)  and  provide  tighter  control  of 
handguns? 

18.  Do  you  think  a  federal  law  should  be 
enacted  to  provide  financial  compensation  for 
Innocent  victims  of  crime? 

19.  As  a  means  of  providing  mothers  with 
an  opportunity  to  be  self-supporting,  do  you 
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favor  the  proposal  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment fund  day  care  and  cbUd  development 
programs  for  pre-school  and  school-age  chil- 
dren? 

20.  Do  you  favor  the  busing  of  school  chil- 
dren to  achieve  racial  balance  and  equal 
educational  opportunities? 

21.  Health  care  costs  have  increased  dra- 
matically In  recent  years  to  the  level  where 
paying  for  adequate  health  care  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  many  i>eople.  Should  the  Federal 
Government  provide  a  National  Health  Pro- 
gram to  cover  all  Americans? 

22.  Do  you  favor  continuation  of  the  draft 
after  its  proposed  expiration  date  of  June, 
1973? 

23.  Do  you  feel  that  our  present  laws  and 
practices  discriminate  unfairly  against 
women,  particularly  in  employment? 

24.  Should  the  United  States  Increase  its 
armament  support  to  Israel  over  the  current 
level? 

25.  Do  you  favor  a  new  law  to  ease  court 
restrictions  on  wiretapping? 

26.  Do  you  favor  stronger  antl-pollutlon 
laws? 

27.  Do  you  think  the  Federal  Government's 
budget  Is  the  cause  of  Inflation? 

28.  Do  you  think  the  nation  faces  an  energy 
crisis  or  a  shortage  of  gas,  coal,  or  electricity? 

29.  Should  the  President  be  able  to  im- 
pound funds  which  have  been  legally  appro- 
priated by  Congress? 

30.  Is  devaluation  of  the  American  dollar 
abroad  a  desirable  step  toward  fiscal  respon- 
slbUity? 

31.  Do  you  feel  that  your  postal  service  has 
worsened  over  the  past  few  years? 

32.  The  federal  deficit  was  abou,t  $90  billion 
during  the  past  four  years.  Do  you  think 
revenue-sharing  instead  of  federal  grants  will 
decrease  this  amount? 


THERE  IS  NO  ANTI-IRISH  SENTI- 
MENT  IN  TEXAS 


HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  19.  1973 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  five  in- 
dividuals— Irish-Americans — were  sub- 
penaed  to  appear  before  a  grand  jury  in 
Fort  Worth  investigating  possible  viola- 
tions of  Federal  firearms  statutes.  The 
five  individuals  are  residents  of  New 
York,  and  the  subpenas  were  delivered 
to  them  in  New  York. 

The  individuals  were  offered  grants  of 
immunity  from  prosecution  if  they  would 
answer  questions  concerning  alleged  gun- 
running  of  arms  from  Mexico  to  Ireland. 
They  refused  to  answer  for  fear  that  they 
could  be  extradited  for  prosecution  by 
Great  Britain.  The  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  Northern  District  of  Texas  foimd 
that  the  individuals  had  not  sufQciently 
shown  the  possibility  of  foreign  prosecu- 
tion arising  from  the  grand  jury  proceed- 
ings, and  they  were  held  in  contempt.  The 
contempt  order  was  upheld  by  the  Fifth 
Circuit  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  and 
certiorari  was  denied  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.  The  individuals  are  now 
serving  a  4 '/a -month  contempt  sentence. 

JUSTICE   DEPARTMENT   JUSTIFICATION 

The  Department  of  Justice  claims  that 
the  Treasui-y  Department  had  informa- 
tion to  the  effect  that  individuals  from 
New  York  City,  using  aliases,  were  at- 
tempting to  arrange  purchases  of  large 
numbers  of  illegal  weapons  from  Mexico 
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for  shipment  to  Ireland.  The  arrange- 
ments for  the  purchase  are  alleged  to 
have  been  made  in  Forth  Worth.  Such 
acts  would  constitute  violations  of  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968,  the  Organized 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1970,  and  the  For- 
eign Agents  Registration  Act.  Since  the 
alleged  crime  was  committed  in  the  Fort 
Worth  area,  the  Justice  Department 
claims  that  the  grand  jury  location  of 
Port  Worth  Is  justified. 

Grand  juries  investigating  the  same 
subject  have  been  impaneled  in  San 
Francisco  and  New  York  and  indictments 
have  been  returned. 

ALLEGED    HOSTILE    ENVIRONMENT 

On  Tuesday.  March  13.  a  hearing  was 
held  pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  inquiry 
introduced  by  Representative  Bella 
/.BzuG  of  New  York.  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy  testified  at  the  hearing  taking 
this  position: 

First,  the  only  Texas  link  to  the  inci- 
dent was  a  "rumor  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  been  informed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain  that  the  Irish 
Republican  Army  in  Ulster  has  in  some 
fa?hion  attempted  to  piurchase  arms  in 
Texas." 

Second,  that — 

The  convening  of  the  grand  jury  in  Texas 
may  have  had  a  great  deal  less  to  do  with 
effective  law  enforcement  than  It  did  (with 
the  fact  that  ]  nearly  400,000  first  and  second 
generation  Irish  Americans  [live]  In  New 
York  State  .  .  .  but  only  12.000  [live]  in 
Texas . . . 

Though  I  agree  with  Senator  Kennedy 
in  many  things  including  his  objection 
to  widely  ranging  "kangaroo"  grand 
juries,  I  do  not  think  that  an  implica- 
tion that  somehow  Irishmen  are  likely 
not  to  receive  a  fair  trial  in  Texas  should 
be  left  unchallenged. 

IRISH       INGRAINED     IN     TEXAS     HISTORY 

We  may  not  be  able  to  claim  as  many 
first  and  second  generation  Irish  in  the 
State  of  Texas  as  can  be  claimed  for 
the  State  of  New  York.  What  is  far  more 
important  as  far  as  Texas  is  concerned, 
however,  is  that  the  Irish  heritage  is 
deeply  Ingrained  in  Texas  history.  Texans 
constitute  a  flrcely  loyal  fEimily  who  will 
not  turn  against  those  who  are  part  of 
that  family  heritage — especially  those 
who  have  shed  blood  in  the  effort  to 
buUd  Texas. 

And  the  Irish  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  building  of  Texas.  Irish  were  among 
the  very  first  Anglo  settlers  to  go  to 
Texas,  they  were  actively  Involved  In  the 
Texas  Independence  movement,  and  were 
heroic  soldiers  in  the  war  between  the 
States.  But,  by  1900,  the  Irish  had  inter- 
married with  other  nationality  groups 
to  the  extent  that  they  were  well  assimi- 
lated into  the  population.  This,  of  course. 
Is  further  evidence  that  there  Is  not  now 
and  never  has  been  discrimination 
against  the  Irish  In  Texas.  Indeed,  these 
"assimilated"  Irishmen  are  proud  of 
their  Irish  antecedents  and  maintain  an 
adherence  to  their  Irish  culture.  There 
are  some  aresis  in  Texas  even  today,  such 
as  Ref  uglo-San  Patricio,  where  distinctly 
Irish  families  are  very  much  In  evidence 
as  the  major  landowners  and  leaders  of 
the  communities.  The  Implication  that 
Texans,  untold  numbers  of  whom  claim 
Irish  blood,  would  be  prejudiced  agsdnst 
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the  Irish  is  patently  "absurd,"  as  several 
Irish  Texans  have  commented  this  week. 
I  submit  here  a  brief  list  of  Texas 
Irish  names  prominent  in  Texas  history. 
Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  that  history 
will  readily  recognize  that  the  Irish  were 
a  part  of  the  events  important  in  Texas. 

IBISH    PIONEERS 

Hugo  Oconor,  "probably  Irish  by 
birth,"  was  called  the  Red  Captain  by 
Texas  Indians.  He  came  to  Texas  to  in- 
vestigate trouble  between  Governor  Angel 
de  Martos  y  Navarrete  and  Rafael  Mar- 
tinez Pacheco.  He  became  governor  ad 
Interim  of  Texas  in  1767  and  provided 
protection  to  San  Antonio  against  raid- 
ing Indian  parties.  His  return  to  Mexico 
in  1770  is  said  to  have  caused  "general 
regret  to  officers,  soldiers,  and  citizens." 

Philip  Nolan,  of  Belfast,  Ireland,  was 
said  to  be  the  first  Anglo  American  to 
map  Texas.  He  was  a  horse  trader  who 
spent  much  of  his  time  around  Nacog- 
doches. He  was  killed  in  an  engagement, 
probably  near  the  present  site  of  Waco 
when  a  Spanish  force  was  sent  to  arrest 
him  in  1801.  They  feared  he  and  his 
Indian  allies  wanted  to  expel  the  SpEinish 
from  Texas. 

IRISH   COLONIZATION 

James  Power  and  James  Hewetson 
formed  a  partnership  to  establish  a 
colony  in  Texas.  Mexico  granted  them 
land  between  the  Lavaca  and  Guadalupe 
Rivers,  plus  land  near  the  Nueces  River. 
In  1833,  they  brought  350  Irish  immi- 
grants to  settle  the  land  where  the  towns 
of  Refugio  and  San  Patricio  are  now 
located. 

James  Power  who  was  born  near  Bal- 
lygarrett,  County  Wexford,  Ireland,  did 
most  of  the  active  work  of  forming  the 
colony.  Later,  he  served  as  a  member  of 
the  General  Council,  represented  Refugio 
at  the  Convention  of  1836,  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  served 
on  the  committee  which  formulated  the 
Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Texas. 
It  Is  said  that  "one  of  his  greatest  po- 
litical contributions  to  the  Republic  was 
his  use  of  his  Infiuence  to  seat  Sam 
Houston  at  the  Convention  of  1836." 

James  Hewetson  from  Thomastown, 
Killkeimy  Coimty,  Ireland,  accompanied 
Stephen  F.  Austin  on  his  first  visit  to 
Texas  in  1821.  He  lived  in  San  Antonio 
for  a  short  while,  and  ultimately  set- 
tled in  Mexico. 

John  McMullen  and  James  McGloin 
formed  a  partnership  to  obtain  an  im- 
presario contract  from  Mexico.  In  1828, 
they  received  permission  to  settle  two 
hundred  families  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Nueces  River. 

John  McMullen  was  bom  in  Ireland 
and  lived  In  Baltimore,  Md.,  briefly. 
He  personally  accompanied  the  first 
group  of  58  Irish  colonists  from  New 
York  to  Texas  In  1829  and  established 
San  Patricio  in  October,  1831.  Upon  im- 
peachment of  Governor  Henry  Smith,  he 
served  as  chairman  pro  tempore  of  the 
General  Council  of  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment. In  1844,  he  settled  in  San  An- 
tonio where  he  became  a  merchant  and 
served  as  an  alderman.  McMullen  Coun- 
ty In  South  Texas  is  named  after  him. 

James  McGloln  was  bom  in  County 
Sllgo,  Ireland.  According  to  the  Hand- 
book of  Texas: 
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McOloin  never  became  prominent  in  the 
political  affairs  of  Texas,  but  he  was  always 
Infiuentlal  among  the  Irish  colonists  on  the 
coast,  guiding  them  wisely  during  the  Texas 
Revolution  and  reorganization. 

William  Kennedy  of  Dublin,  Ireland 
wrote  a  two-volume  work.  "The  Rise, 
Progress,  and  Prospects  of  Texas"  which 
is  credited  with  having  stimulated  the 
movement  of  settlers  to  Texas. 

Thomas  O'Connor  from  County  Wex- 
ford, Ireland,  received  a  land  grant  from 
Mexico.  Upon  his  death,  he  had  "under 
fence"  over  500,000  acres  of  land  in  Ref- 
ugio, Goliad,  Aransas,  San  Patricio,  Vic- 
toria, McMullen,  and  La  Salle  counties. 

Samuel  McKInney  of  Coimty  Antrim, 
Ireland  moved  to  Texas  to  become  Presi- 
dent of  Austin  College,  an  office  he  held 
from  1850  to  1853  and  from  1862  to  1871. 
The  incorporators  of  Austin  College  were 
Sam  Houston,  Abner  S.  Lipscomb,  and 
Henderson  Yoakum. 

Stephen  Powers  was  born  in  Maine  of 
Irish  parents.  He  served  as  mayor  of 
Brownsville  in  1849,  1859,  and  1860.  He 
was  a  representative  in  the  13th  Texas 
Legislature,  and  a  senator  in  the  17th 
Texas  Legislature. 

AT    TEXAS    INDEPENDENCE 

As  many  as  25  Irishmen  may  have 
signed  the  Goliad  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Four  signed  the  actual  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  11  died  at  the 
Alamo,  14  at  Goliad  with  Fannin's  troops 
and  100  were  listed  in  the  rolls  of  San 
Jacinto,  one-seventh  of  the  total  force. 

Francis  Moore  was  bom  in  Massachu- 
setts of  Irish  heritage.  In  1836,  he  went 
to  Texas  and  served  as  a  surgeon  in  the 
Texas  Army.  He  bought  an  interest  in 
the  Telegraph  and  Texas  Register,  a 
Columbia  newspaper,  and  moved  to 
Houston  in  1837  where  he  continued  to 
publish.  He  became  mayor  of  Houston 
in  1838  and  served  additional  terms 
as  mayor  in  1843,  1849  and  1852. 
Moore  published  several  articles  on  Texas 
geography  and  a  book,  "Description  of 
Texas."  He  was  a  stockholder  in  the 
San  Saba  colonization  company  and  pro- 
motor  of  Houston  and  Texas  Central 
Railroad.  During  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  Texas  Congresses — 1839-42,  he  rep- 
resented Harris,  Liberty,  and  Galveston 
Counties. 

Thomas  William  Ward,  of  Ireland, 
was  the  second  commissioner  of  the 
Texas  General  Land  Office.  During  the 
conflict  with  Mexico,  he  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  Orleans  Greys.  Following 
the  loss  of  a  leg  in  the  siege  of  Bexar, 
he  recruited  volunteers  for  the  Texas 
army  and  served  with  them  under  Gen. 
T.  J.  Rusk.  After  the  battle  of  San  Ja- 
cinto, he  became  an  architect  and  con- 
tractor in  Houston  where  he  built  the 
national  capltol.  In  1841,  while  firing  a 
cannon  in  celebration  of  Texas  inde- 
pendence, he  lost  his  right  arm.  He  also 
served  as  postmaster  of  the  Republic; 
chief  clerk  of  house  of  representatives 
during  the  Fourth  Congress:  mayor  of 
Austin  in  1840,  1853,  and  1865;  and  cus- 
toms collector  In  Corpus  Christi  under 
President  Andrew  Johnson.  Ward  County 
Is  named  after  him. 

Peter  Gallagher  of  Westmeath  County, 
Ireland,  located  in  San  Antonio  In  1837. 
He  participated  in  Texan  Santa  Pe  Ex- 
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pedltion  and  joined  the  Texas  gangers 
in  1842.  He  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
business  in  San  Antonio  from  1846-50 
and  served  as  chief  justice  of 
County  from  1861  to  1864.  Later 
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helped  organize  Pecos  County  in  1877. 

CIVIL    WAR    PROWESS 

Richard  W.  Dowling  of  Galway 
Ireland,  moved  to  Houston,  via 
leans.  Early  in  the  Civil  War.  he 
teered   for  the  Confederate 
1863,  he  disobeyed  orders  to  disable 
cannon  at  Sabine  Pass.  Instead 
and   his    Davis    Guards — 42 
pulsed  an  attacking  Federal 
won  the  battle  of  Sabine  Pass, 
spectacular     military     engagement 
Texas  during  the  Civil  War.  At  thje 
of  Sabine  Pass,  20  Federal  vess<ls 
5.000  troops  sought  to  capture  tlie 
In  45  minutes,  the  42  Irish,  arm*  d 
cipally  with  six  cannons,  had  fcUed 
wounded  nine  and  taken  prisone  • 
the  Federal  troops.  The  Confederates 
captured  two  steamers,  and  thetr 
strictly  and  positively  nobody  huijt 
the  war,  Dowling  returned  to 
and  opened  an  amusement  hous^ 
said  to  have  organized  the  first 
pany  in  Texas. 
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WHEN  AMERICAN  BUSINESS 
PERS— AMERICA  MOVES 
WARD 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLI 


OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


REPRESENTA  TIVES 


Monday,  March  19.  1973 
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Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
afternoon  while  sitting  aroimd 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  catch 
reading  stacked  up  this  week  on 
One  report  I  found  most  interesting 
the  1972  Annual  Report  of  the 
States  Steel  Co. 

This  report  had  one  major  Impact  on 
me — that  when  industry  is  proiperlng, 
our  country  moves  forward.  Tte  com- 
parable data  shown  were  for  tie  years 
1957  through  1972.  In  1957,  Unites  1  States 
Steel's  sales  were  $4,413  billion  a^d  they 
were  up  to  $5,429  billion  in  1972 

But  in  1972,  the  company  made 
on  these  increased  sales  of  only 
cent  where  the  profit  margin  was 
cent  back  in  1957. 

Here  was  the  bad  news  for  the 
ment.  United  States  Steel  paid 
lion  In  taxes  back  in  1957,  but 
million  last  year.  When  Unitec 
Steel  makes  a  profit,  over  half 
paid  in  taxes  to  help  us  with 
expenses. 

United  States  Steel  debt  is  ali  o 
interest  expense  has  climbed  f  ron  i 
lion  to  $67  million. 

Back  when  they  made  a  good 
United  States  Steel  was  able  t) 
$233  million  in  plant  improvements 
last  year  they  only  had  $70  million 
vest  on  a  better  factory. 

The  competitive  opportunitl  (s  have 
declined,  which  was  evident  by  vie  dou- 
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bled  labor  cost.  Hourly  employment  cost 
in  1957  was  $3.71,  but  it  had  skyrocketed 
to  $7.34  by  1972. 

The  biggest  disappointment  was  to  see 
fewer  jobs  as  the  U.S.  Steel  profit  margin 
declined.  In  1957.  there  were  271,037  em- 
ployees in  the  company  but  in  1972  the 
number  had  dropped  to  only  176,486. 

Both  big  Government  and  big  labor 
have  an  interest  in  the  future  of  busi- 
ness. Prosperity  for  business  means  more 
tax  revenue  for  the  Government's  treas- 
ury. A  stronger,  prosperous  business 
means  more  job  opportunities  for  labor. 
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THE  CONSUMER'S  INTEREST  IN  THE 
FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  19.  1973 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker;  today  I  took 
the  opportunity  to  testify  before  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee  concerning  the 
confirmation  hearings  on  Mr.  Robert 
Morris  of  California  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission.  Because 
of  the  growing  importance  of  this  Com- 
mission to  the  American  consumer,  I 
would  like  to  include  the  text  of  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  there  would 
be  a  growing  concern  and  commitment  in 
the  Congress  for  increased  consumer 
representation  on  the  various  regulatory 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  full  text  of  my  remarks  follow: 
Statement  of  Congressman  Charles  A. 
Vanik 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  appreciate  this  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  your  Committee  to 
make  a  statement  concerning  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Robert  Morris  of  California  as 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

I  have  no  Information  or  knowledge  about 
Mr.  Morris,  his  reputation  or  his  professional 
status  which  Is  not  already  In  the  record. 
I  have  never  seen  or  met  the  gentleman — 
I  do  not   know  him. 

However,  It  does  concern  me  that  he  comes 
to  public  responsibility  on  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  with  his  principal  legal 
background  being  15  years  service  In  a  law 
office  In  San  Francisco  which  has  represented 
Standard  Oil  of  California. 

From  the  circumstances  of  his  background 
and  appointment,  I  am  uncertain  that  he 
possesses  that  degree  of  objectivity  we  should 
require  of  a  Federal  Power  Commissioner. 
It  Is  my  hope  that  your  Committee  will  re- 
solve this  doubt  which  Is  shared  by  the 
energy  consumers  of  America. 

In  view  of  the  current  energy  crisis,  ap- 
pointments to  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion must  be  totally  committed  to  the  public 
sector.  They  must  be  men  and  women  who 
have  the  full  faith  and  confidence  of  the 
American  citizen — the  consumer.  Our  repre- 
sentatives must  be  of  unquestionable  loyalty 
to  the  public  Interest,  with  no  other  masters. 

In  behalf  of  my  community  of  energy  con- 
sumers. I  hope  that  your  Committee  will 
make  a  full  and  complete  Inquiry  of  this 
vital  issue. 

I  am  concerned  with  the  recent  trend  In 
Commission  action  in  the  area  of  natural 
gas  pricing — actions  which,  in  my  opinion, 
violate  the  Congressional  mandate  as  estab- 
lished under  the  Natural  Oas  Act. 


THE  NATTTRAL  gas  ACT  AND  THE   CONGrDMES 

In  1938.  Congress,  as  the  trustees  of  the 
public  Interest,  saw  the  necessity  of  regu- 
lating the  natural  gas  pipelines  In  order  to 
safeguard  the  American  consumer.  Under 
Section  1  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  ("Necessity 
for  Regulation  of  Natural  Gas  Companies") 
Congress  clearly  stated  the  motivation  be- 
hind establishing  a  body  to  oversee  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  natural  gas: 

It  Is  hereby  declared  that  the  business  of 
transporting  and  selling  natural  gas  for  ulti- 
mate distribution  to  the  public  U  affected 
with  a  public  Interest,  and  that  Federal  reg- 
ulations m  matters  relating  to  the  trans- 
portation of  natural  gas  and  the  sale  thereof 
In  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  Is  neces- 
sary In  the  public  Interest. 

In  1954  under  the  Instigation  of  the  Wis- 
consin Power  Commission,  the  Supreme 
Court  declared  In  the  now-famous  Phillips 
decision  that  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
had  authority  to  regulate  the  price  of  natural 
gas  at  the  wellhead.  That  decision  reaffirm- 
ed the  responslbUlty  of  the  Commission  to 
protect  the  public  Interest.  To  quote  from 
the  Court's  decision,  "Protection  of  the  con- 
sumers against  exploitation  at  the  hands  of 
the  natural  gas  companies  was  the  primary 
aim  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act." 

For  more  than  a  decade  the  Commission 
struggled  to  construct  a  workable  regulatory 
scheme.  Despite  the  clumsiness  of  some  of 
these  efforts,  the  fundamental  conmiltment 
of  the  Commission  to  regulate  for  the  con- 
sumer was  continuing  and  unmlstakeable.  In 
the  CATCO  case  of  1959  the  Commission  de- 
clared, "the  (Natural  Oas)  Act  was  so  framed 
to  afford  the  consumer  a  complete,  perma- 
nent and  effective  bond  of  protection  from 
excessive  rates  and  charges." 

The  Intent  of  Congress  In  framing  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Act  Is  clear.  Yet.  In  recent  years 
we  have  seen  an  erosion  of  the  Commission's 
commitment  to  the  American  consumer.  This 
shift  has  come  about,  not  from  any  proof 
that  regulation  Is  In  itself  unworkable,  but 
because  the  composition  of  the  Commission 
has  changed.  The  names  of  the  players  are 
Important;  It  U  the  Commissioners  who  xiltl- 
mately  determine  policy  and  Interpreted  the 
Commission's  responslbUlty  to  the  public. 

In  the  last  few  years,  a  new  set  of  faces 
has  arrived  at  the  Commission.  With  these 
changes,  the  Interpretation  of  the  respon- 
sibility to  regulate  has  shifted  away  from 
the  consumer  and  toward  the  powerful  gas 
(and,  therefore,  oU)  Industry.  The  essen- 
tial notion  of  public  Interest  has  been  gutted. 

CXTRRENT  issues  before  THE  FPC 

There  are  many  Issues  which  confront  the 
Commission — issues  which  are  highly  com- 
plex— that  have  not.  In  my  opinion,  been 
aired  completely  by  the  Commissioners.  I 
would  only  like  to  point  out  that  these  Issues 
are  controversial  and  that  they  deserve  a 
complete  expoetire  before  any  decision  Is 
made. 

DEREGULATION — THE  ENERGT  CRISIS 

For  example,  we  are  hearing  a  rising 
clamor  for  the  deregulation  of  all  gas  prices. 
This  Is  not  a  new  controversy.  In  1956  the 
oU  Industry  pushed  through  Congress  legis- 
lation to  limit  Commission  authority  over  the 
setting  of  natiiral  gas  prices.  President  Elsen- 
hower vetoed  the  legislation  when  It  be- 
came known  that  the  Industry  had  tried  to 
Influence  Improperly  the  vote  on  the  bill. 

With  the  veto  of  that  legislation,  indus- 
try hopes  to  free  natural  gas  pricing  from 
regulation  through  legislation  effectively 
perished.  The  industry  has  turned  to  more 
covert  and  Insidious  means  to  influence 
government  policy.  Secret  campaign  contri- 
butions, the  excessive  numbers  of  Industry 
men  In  government,  the  unwillingness  to 
disclose  complete  and  accurate  Industry  data, 
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all  are  indications  of  the  Industry's  attempt 
to  maneuver  government  policies  their  way. 

And  to  a  great  extent  they  have  succeeded. 
The  entire  "energy  crisis"  Is  an  "accepted" 
myth  constructed  to  Justify  the  continuation 
of  the  costly  policies  of  the  past.  We  have  an 
energy  problem  and  these  problems  are  large- 
ly the  man-made  problems  of  distribution. 
Industry  has  failed  to  supply  our  needs.  This 
failure  Is  In  the  Industry  Interest,  however, 
as  it  serves  to  underline  the  case  for  addi- 
tional subsidies. 

In  terms  of  natural  gas,  the  Industry  has 
designed  an  elaborate  case  for  higher  prices. 
They  claim  a  dwindling  reserve  of  natural 
gas  and  an  insufficient  source  of  capital  to 
increase  the  search  for  It.  In  truth,  however, 
the  Industry  has  to  a  large  extent  manufac- 
tured this  crisis  through  a  reluctance  to  ful- 
fill its  responsibilities  to  the  American  con- 
sumer. 

Let  us  examine  more  closely  the  first  major 
contention  of  the  Industry :  that  the  price  of 
natural  gas  should  be  deregulated  to  spur 
greater  exploration.  In  looking  at  the  capital 
expenditure  patterns  of  the  major  oil  com- 
panies. It  Is  clear  that  what  Is  needed  Is  not 
Increased  tax  Incentives  to  domestic  explora- 
tion so  much  as  the  removal  of  the  tremen- 
dous Incentives  to  Invest  abroad. 

FOREIGN    INVESTMENT 

The  financial  analysis  of  Chase  Manhat- 
tan's Group  of  the  largest  oil  companies  Illus- 
trates the  magnitude  of  the  capital  shift 
away  from  domestic  exploration.  In  1963  the 
exploration  efforts  of  the  Group  focused  In 
the  United  States:  of  a  total  outlay  of  $6,528 
million  for  capital  and  exploration  expendi- 
tures m  1963,  70.4%  was  allocated  for  domes- 
tic exploration  and  29.6%  for  foreign.  By 
1971,  this  pattern  had  dramatically  shifted. 
Of  a  total  worldwide  expenditure  of  $13,778 
only  48.5%  was  expended  In  domestic  ex- 
ploration, while  61.6%  was  devoted  to  for- 
eign production.  This  Is  production  which, 
because  of  the  import  controls  on  petroleum, 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  aid  the  American 
consumer.  Higher  prices  for  natural  gas  will 
only  turn  over  windfall  profits  to  the  oil 
companies.  As  a  more  efficient  and  economical 
approach  we  should  eliminate  those  tax  pref- 
erences— such  as  the  foreign  tax  credit  and 
deferral — which  mlsallocate  resources  and 
encourage  the  exportation  of  capital. 

Taxation  is  an  Important  Instrument  of 
government  policy.  But  I  have  heard  little 
mention  of  it  from  the  officials  responsible 
for  regulating  the  natural  gas  Industry  In 
the  public  interest.  Instead,  we  hear  only 
the  echoes  of  Industry  for  higher  prices. 

ACCDRACT    OF   STATISTICS 

Another  feature  of  Industry  foot-dragging 
Is  their  publication  of  unreliable  reserve 
statistics.  Four  years  ago,  there  was  no  nat- 
ural gas  crisis.  Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  we  see 
In  the  FPC  annual  report  for  1969,  the  year 
of  depletion  allowance  changes,  that  reserve 
additions  had  dropped  by  37%!  Considering 
the  time  lag  in  exploration,  this  precipitous 
drop  can  only  lead  us  to  suspect  the  manip- 
ulation of  reserve  statistics  by  the  Industry. 

Manipulation  is  not  surprising.  There  are 
strong  disincentives  to  the  accurate  estima- 
tion of  reserves.  In  terms  of  tax.  local  ad 
valcrem  taxes  are  commonly  Imposed  on  the 
basis  of  reserve  statistics  and  property  values. 
Lower  reserves  translates  directly  Into  lower 
values  and  lower  taxes.  But  the  conservative 
estimation  of  reserves  also  fuels  the  already 
roaring  fire  underneath  the  "energy  crisis." 
Here  the  stakes  run  Into  the  billions  of 
dollars. 

After  the  landmark  decisions  In  the  Per- 
mian Basin  and  Southern  Louisiana  rate 
cases,  the  Federal  Power  Commission  showed 
a  growing  reluctance  to  face  up  to  Industry 
challenges.  In  the  face  of  a  wavering  Com- 
mission, the  Incentive  to  underestimate  re- 
serves and  even  withhold  gas  from  commit- 
ment   to    Interstate    pipelines    has    grown 
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stronger.  Both  these  actions  serve  to  create 
the  Illusion  of  a  crisis  In  the  hope  of  future 
higher  prices.  The  Industry  Is,  In  effect,  hold- 
ing the  American  consumer  ransom  with  Its 
continual  cries  of  shortage. 

The  American  people  need  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  protect  them  from 
these  manipulations  of  Industry.  Congress 
saw  that  need  In  1938,  and  today  we  must  see 
It  again.  The  role  of  the  Commission  Is  es- 
sentially adversary,  but  In  the  last  few  years 
It  has  become  merely  a  soundbox  for  Indus- 
try spokesmen.  The  entire  controversy  over 
deregulation  reveals  how  flimsy  the  regula- 
tory function  of  the  Commission  has  become. 

In  an  effort  to  determine  the  extent  of 
the  Nation's  natural  gas  reserves,  the  Com- 
mission undertook  In  1971  the  Natural  Oas 
Survey.  Although  the  entire  survey  can  be 
questioned  on  the  basis  of  the  overwhelming 
industry  representation  at  every  level  of  or- 
ganization, as  a  part  of  the  Survey  the  re- 
port concluded  that  deregulation  was  neces- 
sary to  correct  the  supply -demand  imbalance 
of  natural  gas.  However,  David  Schwartz,  As- 
sistant Chief  of  the  Office  of  Economics,  FPC, 
Indicted  the  report  for  its  lack  of  independ- 
ence. Mr.  Schwartz  states  In  his  dissent  that 
the  report  failed  to  comprehend  the  full 
range  of  Commission  responsibilities: 

Fundamentally,  I  disagree  with  the  per- 
spective of  the  majority  report  because  I 
think  It  \B  premised  on  a  "private  Interest" 
orientation  and  not  on  the  public  Interest 
standard  which  mxist  motivate  the  Commis- 
sion's regulatory  activities  under  the  Natural 
Oas  Act. 

But  It  Is  on  such  studies  which  the  Com- 
mission relies  to  set  policy  to  protect  the 
public  interest. 

CONCLUSION 

The  energy  crisis  Is  a  real  and  critical 
problem.  The  public  must  be  prepared  to 
support  policies  to  meet  the  problem.  They 
need  facts — true  facts  as  to  resources,  re- 
serves, and  current  .developments.  In  these 
times,  they  need  representatives  In  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  In  the  Interior  De- 
partment, and  In  the  AEC  in  whom  they  can 
have  full  confidence  and  trust. 
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HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  19,  1973 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation- 
al Wool  Act,  which  authorized  Federal 
subsidy  payments  to  woolgrowers  of  $112 
million  in  1971,  expires  on  December  31, 
1973. 

The  Wool  Act  establishes  another  agri- 
cultural give-away  program  that  fleeces 
the  consumer.  Under  the  act,  wool  prices 
are  supported  at  the  absolute  support 
levels  of  1960:  72  cents  per  pound  for 
shorn  wool  and  80.2  cents  per  pound  for 
pulled  wool  and  mohair. 

In  1971,  the  market  price  of  shorn  wool 
fell  to  19.4  cents  a  pound,  and  for  each 
pound  sold  at  this  price  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment kicked  in  a  subsidy  of  5.6  cents. 
That  constituted  a  subsidy  of  271  per 
cent. 

Today,  in  hearings  before  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  Commltee  on  predator 
control  legislation,  the  National  Audu- 
bon Society  presented  testimony  show- 
ing that  the  woolgrowers  are  heavily 
subsidized.  Many  of  the  woolgrowers 
who  are  complaining  the  loudest  about 
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their  losses  to  coyotes  and  other  preda- 
tors are  receiving  the  biggest  handouts 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

To  bring  this  problem  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  I  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  Audu- 
bon Society's  testimony: 
Statement  of  National  Audubon  Society 

Federal  subsidies  to  sheep  and  goat  raisers 
In  the  form  of  price  supports,  predator  con- 
trol and  savings  from  low  grazing  fees 
charged  for  use  of  the  public  lands  amount- 
ed to  at  least  $128,740.000 '  In  1947.  according 
to  research  we  have  done  on  the  economics 
of  the  wool  Industry,  particularly  as  It  re- 
lates to  predator  control. 

In  other  words,  this  is  what  the  Industry 
Is  costing  the  tax  payers  in  one  year  alone.  In 
addition  to  more  Intangible  losses  such  as  the 
destruction  of  bald  and  golden  eagles  and 
other  sp>ecles  of  wildlife. 

With  all  this  federal  handout,  the  wool  and 
goat  raisers  still  claim  they  are  being  put 
out  of  business  by  coyotes  as  a  result  of  last 
year's  ban  on  the  use  of  predator  poisons.  The 
wool  growers  want  the  government  to  let 
them  continue  to  overgraze  the  public  lands 
for  a  pittance  and  to  continue  poisoning  the 
public's  wildlife. 

Here  are  some  of  the  ways  In  which  the 
federal  government  protects  and  subsidizes 
the  sheep  and  goat  Industry: 

WOOL   AND    mohair    INCENTIVE    PAYMENTS 

Price  supports  (called  incentive  payments) , 
tied  to  current  market  prices,  are  authorized 
by  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954,  which 
declares  that  It  Is  "the  policy  of  Congress,  as 
a  measure  of  national  security  and  In  promo- 
tion of  the  general  economic  welfare,  to  en- 
courage the  annual  domestic  production  of 
approximately  300  million  pounds  of  shorn 
wool ..." 

When  wool  prices  are  low.  such  as  In  1971 
when  they  fell  to  an  average  of  19.4^  per 
pound.  Incentive  payments  are  commen- 
surately  high.  For  Instance.  In  1971  sub- 
sidies of  271.1%  were  paid  to  bring  the  price 
of  wool  up  to  the  72<  per  pound  level  set  by 
the  Act. 

But  large  producers  are  getting  the  lion's 
share  of  the  subsidies,  not  only  becaxise  they 
control  such  a  large  share  of  the  sheep,  but 
also  because  of  the  peculiar  way  In  which 
wool  Incentive  payments  are  calculated.  For 
Instance,  six  per  cent  of  the  Wyoming  wool 
growers  control  one-half  of  all  the  sheep  In 
the  state;  fifteen  per  cent  control  about 
three-quarters  of  the  sheep  In  the  state. 

Instead  of  simply  making  up  the  difference 
between  market  price  and  the  Incentive 
price,  the  higher  the  market  price  a  producer 
receives,  the  higher  his  incentive  payment. 
For  example,  the  wool  grower  who  sold  1000 
pounds  of  wool  at  40  cents  per  pound  in  1971 
got  an  Incentive  payment  of  $1084.40:  where- 
as the  grower  who  sold  his  wool  for  20  cents 
per  pound  (which  happens  to  be  the  average 
price  that  year)  received  an  Incentive  pay- 
ment of  $542.20. 

The  reason  for  this  difference,  according 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  to  "en- 
courage producers  to  Improve  their  wool  and 
to  get  the  best  price  possible  In  the  market 
place."  However,  this  system  would  seem  to 
work  In  favor  of  the  big  producer  who  could 
take  advantage  of  economies  of  scale  and 
would  be  better  able  to  market  his  wool  at 
a  higher  price. 

In  Colorado,  for  marketing  year  1971,  2163 
ranches  received  a  total  of  $6,591,731  In  wool 
and  lamb  payments.  Of  these  2163,  77  ranches 


'This  figxire  Includes  $112,223,968  In  wool 
and  mohair  price  supports;  $14,816,000  sav- 
ings on  grazing  fees;  and  $1,700,000  for  fed- 
eral coyote  control  In  the  western  states.  All 
figures  are  based  on  USDA  and  USDI  sta- 
tistics. 
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received  payments  of  $2,344,729 
of  the  ranches  received  35.6%  of 
ments.   However,   since   the   77 
almost  surely  owned  by  fewer  thai 
vlduals.  even  less  than  3\i^c   of 
men  actually  received  more  than 
of  the  subsidies 

The  same  holds  true  In  Wyom! 
2161  ranches  received  a  total  of  SI 
Of  this.  69  ranches  received  $2.2< 
other  words,  3%  got  21  "V  of  the 

Many  of  the  wool  growers  who 
the  loudest  about  predators  are 
large  subsidies  from  the  govemmei^t 
a  sampling  of  the  wool  and 
payments  to  needy  woolgrowers  foi 
ing  year  1971. 

Wealthy  Wyoming  rancher  Van 
was  implicated  In  the  thallium 
22  bald  and   golden  eagles 
488.39  for  three  ranches  owned  by 
his  family.  Since  the  USDA's  subsld] 
ranch  names,  rather  thein  owner's 
some  cases,  It  Is  possible  that  Irvln  s 
additional  subsidies  for  other 
could  not  be  identified  as  his 

Because  of  a  technicality,  Irvln* 
charged  under  the  federal  Bald 
tectlon  Act,  (it  has  since  been 
he  pleaded  no  contest  to  29  counts 
tlons  of  the  state  game  laws 
antelopes    which    were    shot. 
heavy  doses  of  thallium  sulfate 
as  bait.   Irvine  receive   the 
$675.  from  the  Justice  of  the  Peace 
Casper. 

Herman  Werner,  Irvine's  ex-fath#r 
who  has  been  charged  In  federal 
the  helicopter  killing  of  383  golden 
bald  eagles  and  7  Canada  geese, 
least  $110,152.50  In  1971  subsidies, 
the  eagle  shooting  was  brought  to 
summer  of  1971,  Werner  has  stlU 
tried. 

William  I.  Moore,  a  stockholder  In 
falo  nylng  Service  which  was  hired 
the  eagles,  entered  a  plea  of  no 
the  service  for  1  of  75  counts 
was  fined  $500.  and  the  other  74 
pended.  Moore's  Seven  Up  Ranches, 
celved  $67,795.22  In  subsidies. 

A  defendant   In   a   related   eagle 
case.   Dean    Vlslntalner    of   Craig, 
pleaded  guilty  to  62  counts  and 
$1700  and  placed  on  probation  for  s 
<At  the  time  of  the  offenses,  the 
Act  provided  for  a  fine  of  up  to 
six  months  In  Jail  per  offense,  so 
fine  could  have  been  $31,000.)  The  V 
Shesp  Company  received  $46,083.59 
Vlslntalner  was  a  nominee  for  Wo4l 
of  the  Year. 

Vem  Vlvlon,  Immediate  past 
the     National     Wool     Growers 
which  lobbies  for  higher  tariffs,  use 
tor  poisons   and   low   grazing   fees 
celved  a  fat  government  check  In 
Leo  Sheep  Company,   a   family 
of  which  Vlvlon  Is  vice  president 
$116,006.55.  It  Is  believed  that  Vlvloi  i 
sheep  holdings  In  Colorado,  but 
not  be  positively  determined  from 
lists.  Clarence  A.  Brimmer,  Attorne  r 
for  the  State  of  Wyoming,  Is 
urer  of  the  Leo  Sheep  Company. 

Clarence  Qulnlan.  a  sheepman 
time  Colorado  State  legislator  whc 
out  for  wool  growers'  Interests,  Is 
Qulnlan  Ranches,  Inc.  which 
638.33. 

Among  the  dedicated  believers  Ir 
poisons  Is  the  Mclntyre  family  of 
County,    Colorado    who    received 

The  Sheunrock  Ranch  In  Wyoming 
by  Joseph  and  John  Biirke. 
203.33.  Both  are  active  in  the  Wool 
Association     and    dyed-ln-the 
haters. 

Lawrence  J.  Oeraud.  president  ol 
mont  Sheep  Company  In  Wyomii^g 
received  $156,965.93  (the  second 
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Tljus.  SVi  %      payment  In  the  state) ,  recently  appeared  be- 

the  pay-     fore  the  Fremont  County  Commissioners  to 

are     make  a  plea  for  the  county  to  continue  to 

77  Indl-     contribute    $15,000    to    a   county   predatory 

I  he  sheep      animal  ccntrol  fund. 

me -third  The  above  sampling  includes  only  pay- 
ments for  wool  and  unshorn  lamb,  not  the 
other  savings  and  subsidies  which  the  wool 
growers  get. 

Since  the  National  Wool  Act  as  most  re- 
cently amended  In  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970  set  the  support  price  level  through  the 
marketing  years  ending  December  31,  1973, 
presumably  renewal  of  the  Act  will  be  con- 
sidered by  Congress  this  year  when  It  con- 
siders the  whole  agricultural  program. 

TARIFFS 

Funds  for  Incentive  payments  are  derived 
from  wool  tariffs.  Up  to  70%  of  the  accumu- 
lated total  of  funds  from  wool  tariffs  col- 
lected may  be  used  for  Incentive  payments. 
Thus,  In  a  year  when  Incentive  payments  are 
high,  but  tariff  receipts  are  low,  the  carry- 
over Is  available  to  make  up  the  difference. 

Since  the  domestic  sheep  Industry  does  not 
produce  enough  wool  to  satisfy  American 
demands,  and  American  wool  Is  poorly  pre- 
pared and  often  Inferior  to  foreign  wools,  the 
tariff  does  not  keep  foreign  wool  out.  It 
merely  raises  the  price  for  the  consumer  and 
probably  makes  It  more  difficult  overall  for 
wool  to  compete  with  cheaper  synthetic 
fabrics. 

The  tariff  on  woven  wool  fabrics  valued  at 
over  $2.00  per  pound  is  37.5^  per  pound  plus 
3B7c  ad  valorem.  This  adds  $1.1314  to  the 
price  of  each  pound  of  this  type  fabric,  which 
is  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

As  pointed  out  In  an  article  by  Carl  J. 
Nasady,  Senior  Advisor,  North  Central  Wool 
Marketing  Corporation,  In  the  National  Wool 
Grower  magazine,  "Our  domestic  wool  Is 
probably  the  poorest  prepared  of  any  wool  In 
the  world.  This  is  a  problem  that  must  be 
corrected  If  we  are  to  successfully  compete 
with  marmiade  fibers  or  ImpKDrted  raw  wool. 
On  wool  preparation  we  can  only  go  In  one 
direction,  and  any  change  will  be  the  better." 

Despite  the  stated  policy  in  the  Wool  Act  to 
produce  more  wool  for  "national  security  and 
the  general  economic  welfare,"  the  industry 
exports  varying  quantities  of  wool.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1970,  200,000  pounds  of  apparel 
quality  wool  were  exported,  while  79,809,000 
were  Imported. 

IMPOST    SESTRAINTS 

In  addition  to  tariffs,  the  United  States 
has  recently  negotiated  a  number  of  volun- 
tary agreements  with  foreign  nations  to  limit 
the  amount  of  wool  and  manmade  fabrics 
which  they  may  export  to  this  country.  Not 
surprisingly,  the  wool  Industry  strongly  fa- 
vors such  agreements. 

GRAZING    FEES 

One  of  the  biggest  bonanzas  to  the  sheep 
Industry  is  the  low  grazing  fees  charged  for 
the  use  of  the  public  lands.  (Very  few  goats 
are  raised  in  the  public  lands  states.)  Forty 
per  cent  of  the  nation's  sheep  graze  for  some 
part  of  each  year  on  the  public  lands,  de- 
pending on  terrain,  climate  and  other  fac- 
tors. 

The  federal  government  did  not  even  start 
charging  grazing  fees  until  1936,  when  they 
were  set  at  5«  per  animal  unit  month.  (There 
Is  one  grazing  fee  for  cattle  and  sheep,  btit 
one  cattle  AUM  Is  equivalent  to  five  sheep 
AUMs.  In  other  words,  it  costs  the  same  to 
graze  five  sheep  as  one  cow.) 

Since  1936,  over  the  loud  protests  of  the 
livestock  industry  and  Its  friends  in  Congress, 
grazing  fees  have  Inched  upwards  and  were 
recently  set  at  78*  per  AUM  for  1973  on  pub- 
lic domain  lands.  An  Inter-departmental 
study  in  the  1960"s  recommended  raising  the 
fee  to  $1.23  plus  an  Inflation  and  forage  value 
t»ctoT  over  a  ten-year  period.  One  third  of 
the  Pre-  the  grafting  fee  Is  used  for  range  Improve- 
whlch  ments  which  benefit  the  grazier,  such  as 
largest  single      fence  building. 
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Over  the  years,  approximately  74.825  miles 
of  fence  have  been  constructed  on  the  public 
domain  lands,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.  Since  1959,  9.903  miles 
have  been  constructed  and  the  Bureau  esti- 
mates that  the  "greatest  percentage"  of  these 
would  have  been  constructed  through  cost- 
sharing  rather  than  completely  with  private 
funds. 

As  with  the  incentive  payments,  big  pro- 
ducers benefit  most  from  using  the  public 
lands.  In  1969,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment had  14,419  grazing  permittees  In  the 
grazing  districts.  But  52%  of  all  BLM  forage 
was  allotted  to  only  5%  or  fewer  than  700 
ranchers. 

In  Congressional  testimony  in  1969,  then- 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Boyd  L.  Rasmussen  explained  another  inter- 
esting aspect  of  public  land  use  by  graziers. 
"Public  domain  land  grazing  permits  are 
transferable.  The  term  'permit  value"  refers 
to  the  cost  of  acquiring  the  grazing  privilege 
In  a  private  transaction.  It  Is  a  transaction 
between  Individuals  which  does  not  Involve 
the  federal  government.  In  other  words.  It  Is 
the  price  one  rancher  pays  to  another  to  ac- 
quire his  grazing  privilege.  One-third  of  the 
BLM  permits  are  held  today  by  their  original 
owner.  The  value  of  the  permit  has  Increased 
In  price  through  the  years. 

"The  1966  survey  Indicated  that  the  average 
permit  value  paid  In  private  transactions 
pertaining  to  BLM  lands  was  $14.41  per  ani- 
mal unit  month.  The  livestock  users  ask  that 
the  annual  interest  cost  of  holding  the  per- 
mit be  Included  as  an  operating  cost  In  de- 
termining the  grazing  fee." 

The  livestock  interests  did  not  succeed  in 
having  the  Interest  cost  considered  as  an  op- 
erating cost  when  the  fee  was  set,  but  other 
costs  including  moving  animals,  lost  ani- 
mals, herding,  salting  and  feeding  were  de- 
ducted before  the  fee  was  set. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  saving  the  graziers 
money  by  low  fees,  grazing  fjermits  in  them- 
selves have  value  to  the  ranchers  who  hold 
them. 

A  more  realistic  price  for  the  tuitual  cost 
of  grazing  livestock  is  $4.15  per  AUM,  which 
according  to  the  USDA  Statistical  Research 
Service  Is  the  average  fee  for  grazing  each 
head  of  cattle  on  private  land  per  month  dur- 
ing 1972  In  the  mountain  states;  for  1971  the 
average  fee  was  $3.97. 

With  these  figures  it  Is  possible  to  come 
up  with  an  estimate  of  the  savings  to  graziers 
who  used  and  sometimes  abused  the  public 
lands  In  1971 : 

Bureau  of  Land  Management  lands  had 
approximately  4,500.000  sheep  and  goats  at 
64*  per  AUM.  Using  a  conservative  figure  of 
four  months,  the  savings  would  be  $10,- 
988.000. 

Forest  Service  lands  had  approximately 
1,500,000  sheep  and  goats  at  78c  per  AUM. 
Again  using  four  months,  the  savings  would 
be  $3,828,000. 

Thus,  we  can  estimate  that  grazers  saved 
a  total  of  $14,816,000  by  using  public  domain 
and  forest  service  lands  In  1971.  Graziers 
contend  that  It  costs  them  more  to  run  their 
sheep  on  public  than  on  private  lands  be- 
cause of  various  federal  restrictions,  and  In- 
deed such  restrictions  may  have  a  tendency 
to  curtail  some  bad  grazing  practices. 

Since  graziers  constantly  complain  about 
high  grazing  fees  and  Indeed  have  sometimes 
been  successful  In  delaying  the  Increases. 
perhaps  It  would  be  better  to  allow  them  the 
privilege  of  using  the  public  lands  by  com- 
petitive bids  for  forage  and  let  the  market 
set  the  price.  Not  surprisingly,  when  com- 
petitive bidding  is  used,  market  prices  bring 
the  fee  up  to  and  higher  than  the  $3.97  fee 
used  here. 

In  a  statement  which  seems  to  sum  up 
their  attitude  very  accurately,  Vem  Vlvlon, 
immediate  ptist  president  of  the  National 
Wool  Growers  Association,  recently  said, 
"Fees  for  public  grazing  are  a  valuable  source 
of  revenue  to  the  United  States  government 
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and  help  defray  the  cost  of  maintaining  our 
parks  and  forests,  but  if  we  are  entitled  to 
graze  on  public  lands  we  are  also  entitled  to 
federal  protection  from  predators." 

Total  receipts  to  the  government  from 
BLM  grazing  fees  for  all  livestock  were  $7,- 
649,969  in  1971.  Forest  Service  grazing  re- 
ceipts were  $4,774,000. 

PREDATOR    CONTROr, 

Government  financed  predator  control  Is 
Itself  a  direct  subsidy  to  the  wool  Industry, 
as  well  as  a  classic  example  of  a  government 
agency  working  at  cross-purposes.  WhUe  the 
Interior  Department's  Division  of  WUdllfe 
Services  is  charged  with  killing  predators, 
which  have  sometimes  Included  endangered 
species  kUled  "inadvertently",  on  the  other 
hand  the  Department's  Office  of  Endangered 
Species  Is  trying  to  conserve  endangered  wild- 
life. The  inadvertent  death  of  rare  and  en- 
dangered WUdllfe.  The  Inadvertent  death  of 
rare  and  endangered  species  is  one  of  the 
reasons  that  conservationists  object  so  stren- 
uously to  the  use  of  predator  poisons,  which 
are  non-selective  as  to  what  they  kill. 

According  to  Vern  Vlvlon,  "Over  the  years 
control  methods  using  toxic  chemicals  on 
Federal,  State  and  private  lands  have  not 
caused  the  decline  of  a  single  species  of 
wildlife — endangered  or  otherwise!" 

However,  depending  on  what  is  meant  by 
"decline"  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  en- 
dangered species  such  as  the  black-footed 
ferret,  the  red  wolf,  the  California  condor 
and  the  bald  eagle  have  been  killed  by  preda- 
tor poisons,  shot  and  trapped,  or  killed  as 
a  result  of  prairie  dog  poisoning  campaigns 
Although  not  on  the  official  "endangered 
species  list,"  other  species  such  as  the  moun- 
tain lion  and  bears  have  been  killed  in  sub- 
stantial numbers,  although  mostly  by  shoot- 
ing or  other  non-poisonous  methods.  Consid- 
ering that  the  population  of  the  California 
condor  is  estimated  at  about  sixty  birds  the 
loss  of  even  one  Is  a  serious  matter  and  siirelv 
a  "decline." 

In  1971.  the  estimated  expenditure  of  the 
Interior  Department  for  protecting  sheep 
from  coyotes  In  the  western  states  was  about 
$1,700,000.  In  addition,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment funds  are  used  for  predator  control 
and  the  sheepmen  themselves  put  up  money 
to  kUl  predators.  But  they  continually  com- 
plain  that  the  federal  government  must  do 
more  for  them. 

The  wool  growers  claim  that  the  ban  on 
the  use  of  predator  poisons  has  caused  their 
losses  to  skyrocket,  but  their  claims  of  losses 
are  Just  that — claims,  unsubstantiated  by 
hard  evidence.  Scientific  studies  have  in- 
variably shown  that  actual  losses  are  far  less 
thSkD.  ranchers'  estimates. 

The  Wyoming  Wool  Growers  Association 
claimed  that  88.600  sheep  were  kUled  by 
coyotes  in  1971.  Losses  confirmed  by  the  Di- 
vision of  WUdllfe  Services  for  Wyoming  from 
April  1-August  31,  1971— usually  a  period  of 
high  loss— were  only  1.045  sheep  and  lambs 
Even  assuming  that  sheep  were  lost  at  the 
same  rate  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  dis- 
crepancy In  the  figures  Is  enormous.  We  would 
readUy  agree  that  some  genuine  losses  to 
coyotes  may  not  have  been  confirmed,  but 
that  in  no  way  explains  the  vast  difference 
In  the  two  figures. 

Loss  flgxires  are  gathered  by  the  Crop  and 
Livestock  Reporting  Service,  which  malls  out 
questionnaires  to  the  sheep  men.  The  large 
operators,  may  of  whom  complain  the  loudest 
about  predators,  are  contacted  by  telephone 
or  personal  Interview.  Replies  are  kept  con- 
fidential and  In  some  cases  destroyed  fol- 
lowing tabulation.  In  one  such  survey  In 
Wyoming,  21%  of  the  ranchers  replied,  and 
It  Is  on  the  basis  of  these  limited  figures 
that  the  statistics  are  prepared.  Since  it 
seems  logical  that  growers  who,  for  what- 
ever reason,  are  suffering  heavy  losses 
would  be  more  lUtely  to  respond  than  grow- 
ers whose  loeaes  are  minimal,  the  sample  Is 
hardly  sclentiflcally  cboeen. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Undoubtedly,  the  sheep  ana  goat  indus- 
try has  economic  problems,  such  as  competi- 
tion from  synthetics,  marketing  problems 
and  Increased  operating  costs — all  unrelated 
to  predators,  but  Instead  of  concentrating 
on  solving  these  problems,  the  sheep  and 
goat  raisers  have  made  predators  the  scape- 
goat for  the  industry's  Uls. 

Noted  western  historian  J.  Frank  Dobey 
made  the  following  caustic  assessment  of  the 
sheep  Industry  In  his  book  The  Voice  of  the 
Coyote: 

"Coyotes  are  the  arch-predators  of  sheep. 
Sheep  are  the  arch  predators  upon  the  soil  of 
arid  and  seml-arld  ranges.  Whenever  they 
are  concentrated  on  ranges  without  sufficient 
moisture  to  maintain  a  tvu-f  under  their 
deepbitlng  teeth  and  cutting  hoofs,  they 
destroy  the  plant  life  .  .  .  Unless  long-term 
public  good  wins  over  short-term  private 
gain  and  ignorance,  vast  ranges,  already 
greatly  depleted,  wUl  at  no  distant  date  be 
as  barren  as  the  sheep-created  deserts  of 
Spain. 

"Metaphorically,  the  sheep  of  the  west 
eat  up  not  only  all  animals  that  prey  upon 
them — coyotes,  wildcats  and  eagles,  es- 
pecially— but  badgers,  skunks,  foxes,  ring- 
tails and  others.  On  some  sheep  ranges, 
wholesale  poisoning  and  trapping  have  de- 
stroyed nearly  all  of  them.  The  surface  of  the 
earth  does  not  offer  a  more  sterile-appearing 
Bight  than  some  dry-land  pastures  of 
America  with  nothing  but  sheep  traUs  across 
their  grassless  grounds.  The  free  enterprisers 
of  these  ranges,  many  of  them  public-owned, 
want  no  government  Interference;  they  ask 
only  that  the  government  maintain  trappers, 
subsidies  on  mutton  and  wool,  and  tariffs 
against  viy  competitive  Importation." 

Whether  the  "long-term  public  good" 
wins  remains  to  be  decided. 


HOW  TO  GET  THE  BEST  RX  BUY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  19.  1973 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  released  a  comprehensive  report 
on  retail  prescription  drug  price  compe- 
tition. In  addition.  I  introduced  several 
pieces  of  legislation  aimed  at  bringing 
compyetition  to  the  retail  prescription 
marketplace. 

Consumers  need  not  wait  until  all  anti- 
advertising  laws  are  repealed  and  mean- 
ingful price  posting  becomes  a  reality  in 
order  to  avoid  paying  excessive  prices  for 
the  medicine  they  need.  Here  are  some 
helpful  things  consumers,  their  doctors, 
and  pharmacists  can  do: 

CONSUMERS 

First,  let  your  doctor  know  you  want 
the  best  buy  for  your  money. 

Ask  him  to  prescribe  the  medicine 
generically. 

If  you  are  going  to  be  on  the  medica- 
tion for  a  long  time,  ask  him  to  prescribe 
it  in  a  large  quantity  so  you  do  not  have 
to  make  repeated  and  costly  trips  to  the 
pharmacy:  after  all,  it  costs  the  pharma- 
cist more  to  dispense  50  capsules  four 
times  than  to  sell  you  200  at  one  time. 

Ask  him  to  suggest  a  pharmacy  with 
low  prices. 

If  the  prescription  is  small,  ask  the 
doctor  if  he  has  some  office  samples  he 
can  give  you  Instead. 

Second.  Shop  around. 
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Ask  the  pharmacist  what  he  will  charge 
before  you  have  your  prescription  filled; 
if  he  will  not  tell  you  or  you  think  his 
price  is  too  high,  try  somewhere  else. 

Look  for  the  services  you  want,  such 
as  convenience,  credit,  delivery,  24-hour 
service,  patient  profile  records.  If  that  is 
what  you  are  looking  for,  you  can  expect 
to  pay  extra  for  it;  if  you  want  the  low- 
est possible  price,  expect  bare  bones  serv- 
ice— in  some  stores  that  means  never 
even  seeing  the  pharmacist,  only  a  clerk. 

It  may  be  a  good  idea  to  get  two  pre- 
scriptions from  your  doctor  for  the  iden- 
tical medication;  have  one  filled  at  the 
discount  store — if  the  price  there  is  low- 
est— and  leave  another  at  a  pharmacy 
that  delivers,  just  for  emergencies. 

Ask  for  medicare,  senior  citizen  and 
similar  discounts  if  you  think  you  are 
eligible,  but  wait  until  the  standard  cus- 
tomer price  has  been  quoted. 

DOCTORS 

Survey  pharmacies  in  your  area  for 
prices  of  commonly  prescribed  drugs. 

Check  with  patients  about  where  to 
find  best  buys. 

Ask  drug  company  representatives  for 
precise  information  on  wholesale  prices; 
most  can  also  provide  helpful  informa- 
tion on  retail  prices  in  the  area. 

Pass  this  information  on  to  patients. 

Prescribe  generically  and  in  quantity, 
where  possible. 

Write  the  prescription  generically  so 
that  the  patient  can  purchase  the  medi- 
cation you  specify  at  the  lowest  possible 
price. 

If  the  patient  is  going  to  be  on  the 
medication  for  a  long  time,  consider 
writing  the  prescription  for  a  large 
amount.  The  savings — in  money  and 
bother — can  be  significant. 

Prescribe  standard  quantities— the 
Physicians'  Desk  Reference  has  this 
data — and,  where  appropriate,  econom- 
ical dosage  forms.  This  is  especially  im- 
portant for  elderly  persons  who  have 
fixed  incomes  and  must  take  mainte- 
nance drugs.  If  the  patient's  dosage  form 
is  increased  by  his  physician— for  ex- 
ample, from  250  gm  to  500  mg— he  would 
be  better  off  economically  to  get  a  new 
prescription  for  the  larger  dosage  form 
than  to  continue  taking  the  old  medicine 
but  doubling  the  quantity  to  get  the  same 
dosage. 

If  the  medication  is  too  costly  for  the 
patient,  medicaid  may  help  if  the  patient 
is  eligible. 

If  not,  some  pharmacists  may  be  will- 
ing to  help  a  needy  customer,  if  the  doc- 
tor alerts  them. 

There  is  a  code  between  physicians 
and  pharmacists  to  do  this:  PP  on  a 
prescription  means  "poor  patient"  and 
ARB  means  "any  reliable  brand."  So 
warned,  the  pharmacist  can  adjust  his 
price  or  substitute  a  lower  cost  drug. 

Write  prescriptions  legibly. 

PHARMACISTS 

Post  your  prices  and  quote  prices  over 
the  phone  or  in  person  for  the  consumer 
shopping  for  the  best  buy. 

Do  not  overlook  an  opportunity  to  sell 
yourself  and  your  service.  Explain  clear- 
ly to  customers  just  what  professional 
services  you  oCfer  and  what  they  cost. 

In  ether  words.  Justify  your  charges, 
do  not  conceal  them.  The  best  way  to  do 
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this  maybe  on  a  sign  prominently  dis 
played  near  the  pharmacy  counter 

When  a  customer  brings  in  a  p  rescrip- 
tion  for  a  high-price  trademarkcd  drug, 
suggest  a  generic  substitution  and  call  the 
physician  for  permission. 

When  the  customer  already  hak  a  gen- 
eric prescription,  fill  it  with  thf  lowest 
cost  product  available. 

In  either  case,  pass  the  savings  on  to 
the  customer. 

Use  your  influence  in  the  pharmacy 
profession  to  voluntarily  remove  he  bar- 
riers to  adequate  consimier  information 
such  as  restrictions  on  retail  p  ice  ad- 
vertising. You  can  also  begin  by  labeling 
your  prescriptions  with  the  genei  Ic  name 
of  the  drug  and  the  date  beyonp  which 
it  should  not  be  used. 


THE  ORGANIZATION  FOR  REI  [ABILI- 
TATION  THROUGH  TRAIliING 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  19,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  93  years  the  Orgajnization 
for  Rehabilitation  Through  Training  has 
served  hiunanlty  by  teaching  anjd  train- 
ing individuals  throughout  the  World  to 
become  productive,  contributin  j  mem- 
bers of  their  societies  and,  at  t  le  same 
time,  uplift  the  standards  in  theii'  respec- 
tive countries. 

Each  year  more  than  70,000  persons 
turn  to  this  organization  for  a  chance 
to  realize  aspirations  limited  only  by  their 
own  desires,  perservance,  and  ta  ents.  In 
fact,  both  the  United  Nations  ind  our 
own  Government  have  requestec  ORT  to 
train  persons  in  order  to  bring  tl  e  prom- 
ise of  advancement  to  less- developed  na- 
tions where  technological  skills  are 
urgently  needed. 

As  an  indication  of  the  international 
acceptance  and  recognition  of  the  Orga- 
nization for  Rehabilitation  Through 
Training.  Swiss  President  Rufolf  Gnagi. 
on  May  25.  1971.  presented  the  Cardinal 
Bea  Award  to  ORT  noting  that  it  was 
deservi-ig  of  such  an  aw?rd  by  artue  of 
its  "eminent  services  in  the  ad/ance  of 
social  justice  and  hu-aan  progr( ss  orga- 
nized in  an  efftcient  manner." 

In  addition,  the  General  Ass  tmbly  of 
the  Council  of  Jewish  Federat  ons  and 
Welfare  Funds  selected  ORT  as  the  1971 
recipient  of  its  distingruished  S:hroeder 
Award  "for  outstanding  oontrib  itions  to 
international  weFare." 

And  now.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  N  arch  21. 
persons  across  our  Nation  will  be  rec- 
ognizing the  surerior  vocational  and 
philosophical  training  provided  by  ORT 
and  will  be  commending  the  ma  ny  dedi- 
cited  people  who  have  served  to  make 
this  organization  a  great  instrunent  for 
alleviating  the  poverty,  despair  and  in- 
security that  plagues  so  many  o  our  fel- 
low human  beings. 

While  ORT  Is  primarily  Involved  in 
the  Jewish  communities,  it  has  ilso  ven- 
tured into  areas  such  as  Bamaco,  Mali. 
Chad,  and  Guinea  to  train  i  he  local 
teachers   and   technical   admii  istrators 
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who,  in  turn,  guarantee  the  endurance 
of  a, viable  system  of  training  In  the 
area. 'in  short,  the  ORT  people  are  a 
catalyst  for  national  development. 

Yet,  the  Organization  for  Training 
Through  Rehabilitation  is  much  more 
than  a  program  for  teaching  students  a 
trade.  Moreover,  it  prepares  the  student 
to  meet  the  many  challenges  which  con- 
front a  person  during  a  lifetime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hail  this  organization 
and  its  global  achievements  of  the  past 
93  years.  More  importantly.  I  salute  the 
men  and  women  who  have  given  their 
time,  their  money,  and  their  hearts  to 
build  ORT  into  the  tool  for  world  peace 
and  prosperity  that  it  is  today. 

Special  recognition  and  credit  must 
go  to  the  Women's  American  ORT's 
president,  Mrs.  David  L.  Goldring:  the 
chairman  of  the  national  executive 
committee,  Mrs.  Jack  Elsenberg;  and  the 
ORT  day  chairman,  Mrs.  Henry  S. 
Pressman. 

In  addition,  I  am  pleased  that  Cali- 
fornia's harbor  region  of  the  Women's 
American  ORT  is  bringing  the  work  of 
ORT  to  the  knowledge  of  persons  In  our 
area  with  a  commemorative  luncheon  on 
March  21. 

Harbor  region  ORT  women  working 
for  recognition  of  ORT  day  include  Mrs. 
Louis  Silberman.  president;  Mrs.  Joseph 
Ruder,  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee; Mrs.  Frederick  Vogel,  ORT  day 
chairman. 

There  is  one  more  vital  link  In  the  suc- 
cess of  the  harbor  area's  ORT  day  ob- 
servance. That  link  Is  the  leadership  of 
the  Pacific  southwest  district. 

Mrs.  Herman  H.  Rappaport,  presi- 
dent; Mrs.  Seymour  Philips,  executive 
committee  chairman;  Mrs.  J.  Lawrence 
Semar,  ORT  day  chairman,  have  all 
worked  on  the  regional  level  for  ORT 
day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  collective 
efforts  of  these  dedicated  people  and 
their  vigorous  support  for  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Rehabilitation  Through  Train- 
ing, all  of  us  can  look  to  the  future  with 
optimism  as  the  destiny  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world  is  surely  much  brighter  due  to 
the  existence  of  ORT. 
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FOOD  FOR  THE  ELDERLY  AT  THE 
HUDSON  GUILD 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  19,  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  March 
15  issue  of  the  Weekly  Report  of  the 
Community  Nutrition  Institute  includes 
a  story  on  the  cooperative  approach  to 
food  for  the  elderly— CAFE— program 
operated  by  and  for  the  elderly  at  the 
Hudson  Guild's  Fulton  Center  for  Sen- 
ior Citizens.  This  excellent  program, 
which  Includes  outreach  activities  to  ap- 
proach and  aid  the  homebound  elderly 
in  the  area,  is  fimded  under  title  IV  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  and  has  been 
in  operation  for  5  years. 

This  program  is  typical  of  the  many 
successes  under  Great  Society  legislation, 


successes  that  are  now  tinder  attack  by 
the  Nixon  administration.  It  is  hard  for 
me  to  understand  how  anyone  who  reads 
the  following  article  could  support  Mr. 
Nixon's  efforts. 

The  article  follows: 
Aged  Controi.  "Cafe"  in  IjOWIb  MANHAiTAir 
(By  Patricia  Brown  Kelly) 

Every  weekday,  except  when  he  Is  In  the 
hospital  because  of  hla  heart  condition, 
Michael  DePlorlo  walks  several  blocks  with 
his  wife  to  the  Hudson  Guild  Fulton  Center 
for  Senior  Citizens  on  Manhattan's  Lower 
West  Side.  There,  on  the  first  floor  of  a  hous- 
ing project  occupied  mostly  by  seniors,  the 
couple  eats  a  well  balanced  lunch  for  65 
cents  apiece. 

The  DeFlorloe  are  In  their  70s  and  are  not 
well  enough  to  shop  and  cook  for  themselves. 
Beside  enjoying  the  walk  and  the  people,  Mr. 
DeFlorlo  says  If  he  couldnt  depend  on  the 
meal  he  gets  at  the  center,  he  would  have  to 
go  to  a  nursing  home. 

Evelyn  Lesnow  is  a  retired  nurse  whose  In- 
come for  a  long  time  was  about  $100  a  month. 
Miss  Lesnow  refused  to  accept  public  assist- 
ance or  food  stamps  because  she  dldnt  want 
"charity."  Debilitated  from  lack  of  nourish- 
ment, she  could  hardly  stand  up  to  prepare 
food  that  was  brought  to  her  occasionally. 
Finally,  a  senior  "communicator"  from  Fxil- 
ton  Center,  an  older  person  trained  to  ap- 
proach his  or  her  isolated  contemporaries, 
convinced  Miss  Lesnow  to  accept  meals  at 
home.  Soon  she  may  be  well  enough  to  come 
to  the  center  for  lunch,  transported  In  the 
Center's  minibus  If  she  likes. 

MTTLTI-SXRVICE   APPROACH 

The  DlFlorlos  and  Miss  Lesnow  are  typical 
of  the  elderly  who  participate  In  the  Coop- 
erative Approach  to  Food  for  the  Elderly,  or 
CAPE  Co-op,  as  the  Pulton  Center  food  pro- 
gram is  called.  Every  day  about  160  persons 
over  60  years  old  eat  lunch  at  the  center; 
another  20  or  so  receive  meals  at  home.  A 
new  breakfast  program  serves  a  25  cent  meal 
to  20  more  seniors  each  day.  The  food  pro- 
gram also  offers  occasional  snacks  for  spe- 
cial events,  such  as  a  dance  at  the  center. 

One  of  the  23  original  research  and  dem- 
onstration projects  funded  in  1968  under 
Title  IV  of  the  Older  Americans  Act,  CAFE 
Co-op  is  based  on  the  idea  that  seniors 
should  control  a  program  set  up  to  feed 
them.  Because  of  this  orientation,  and  be- 
cause the  co-op  grew  out  of  a  multi-service 
community  center  for  senior  citizens,  it  is 
today  a  comprehensive  food  program  with 
personalized  attention  to  the  needs  of  each 
participant.  In  addition  to  nutritious  meals 
and  individualized  service  in  a  pleasant  social 
setting,  the  program  offers  nutrition  educa- 
tion, a  special  outreach  effort,  working  op- 
portunities for  the  elderly,  and  even  a 
"scholarship"  fund  for  seniors  who  need  help 
paying  for  their  lunches.  Ancillary  services 
at  the  center  range  from  advice  emd  help 
with  Medicaid  and  Social  Security  to  a 
variety  of  recreational  activities. 

The  seniors  who  participate  are  retired 
truck  drivers,  seamen,  housewives:  they  In- 
clude widows,  widowers  and  the  unmarried 
or  divorced.  The  average  age  Is  73.  Most  are 
white,  but  there  are  some  black  and  Spanish- 
speaking  persons.  About  half  live  on  Incomes 
of  less  than  (186  a  month,  but  a  smaller 
percentage  receive  public  assistance  or  food 
stamps,  although  they  are  eligible  for  these 
programs. 

The  seniors'  biggest  expenditures  are  for 
rent — Including  utilities  and  telephones — 
and  food.  Housing  costs  are  fixed;  but  food 
is  a  flexible  item,  and  whether  or  not  a  senior 
has  a  healthful  diet  depends  on  what  he  can 
do.  and  what  he  chooses  to  do,  with  the 
money  that's  left. 

To  date,  almost  600  seniors  have  put  their 
food  money  into  (5  shares  and  dally  lunches 
at  CAFE  Co-op.  Almost  five  years  after  Its 
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Inception,  the  program  continues  to  be  In- 
fluenced by  two  early  decisions  by  members; 
hiring  Gertrude  Wagner  as  director  and  set- 
ting 60  cents  as  the  cost  to  be  spent  on  food 
per  meal. 

AGE  AN  ADVANTAGE 

Ms.  Wagner,  a  73  year-old  self-styled  dieti- 
tian with  wide  experience  in  hospitals  and 
camps,  is  largely  responsible  for  shaping  the 
food  program.  She  thinks  her  age  has  been 
an  advantage:  "The  seniors  have  identified 
with  me.  I  can  say  'we'  and  'at  our  age,'  and 
It  has  effect." 

E^very  day  Ms.  Wagner  produces  a  $1.90 
meal  for  which  seniors  pay  65  cents  (they 
voted  to  pay  15  cents  extra  to  save  for  future 
program  costs).  Federal  funds  cover  the  re- 
maining costs  of  12  salaries,  equipment, 
maintenance  and  supplies. 

Ms.  Wagner  says  she  could  not  maintain 
a  food  program  of  CAFE's  size  and  quality 
for  anything  under  $50,000  a  year.  With  the 
rising  cost  of  raw  food,  she  says  she  doesn't 
know  how  much  longer  she  can  stay  within 
the  50-cent  limit — the  only  Title  rv  program 
still  doing  so,  she  adds. 

In  a  recent  lunch,  the  pot  roast  alone  cost 
48.5  cents  per  serving.  During  a  nutrition 
education  class  that  day,  co-op  members 
talked  about  the  rising  prices  of  pot  roast, 
poultry  and  ground  meat  and  discussed  al- 
ternatives for  the  co-op — serving  a  red  meat 
meal  once  a  week  instead  of  twice  or  boy- 
cotting the  Chelsea  butcher  shops  one  day  a 
week. 

Consumer  action  like  this  Is  not  new  to  the 
co-op.  Only  Boston  lettuce  has  been  served 
since  the  farmworkers  union's  lettuce  boycott 
began.  Senior  spokesmen  from  the  center 
regularly  send  letters  to  state  and  federal 
representatives  commenting  on  legislation 
related  to  the  elderly. 

The  weekly  nutrition  education  class 
usually  draws  an  enthusiastic  crowd  of  sen- 
iors who  now  are  conversant  with  the  re- 
lationship of  niacin  to  cholesterol  and  the 
finer  points  of  food  legislation  as  well  as 
with  methods  of  supplementing  their  lunch 
at  the  center.  The  class  has  grown  more 
sophisticated  about  nutrition  over  the  past 
four  years,  and  Ms.  Wagner,  the  teacher,  is 
pleased. 

OUTREACH    PROGRAM 

Pulton  Center's  outreach  program  is  of  spe- 
cial importance  to  CAFE  Co-op.  Ten  "com- 
municators," seniors  from  various  back- 
grounds who  were  trained  to  approach  and 
assist  the  homebound  elderly,  last  year  can- 
vassed Chelsea  housing  projects  and  residen- 
tial hotels  15  separate  times.  They  reached 
735  seniors  with  information  about  Fulton 
Center's  services,  and  they  regularly  assisted 
155  individuals  with  shopping,  escort  services 
and  other  help. 

The  communicators  Identify  senior  citizens 
in  need  of  home-delivered  meals  and  encour- 
age the  mobile  elderly  to  join  the  lunch  pro- 
gram at  the  center.  Through  contacts  with 
local  hospitals,  they  are  able  to  offer 
lunches — Including  special  diets — to  con- 
valescents who  might  otherwise  have  to  re- 
main hospitalized  or  In  custodial  care.  Each 
day,  two  communicators  take  meals  to  the 
homebound. 

The  communicators  use  a  "multiple  ap- 
peal"  In  approaching  the  elderly,  says  Teresa 
Gloster,  who  coordinates  their  work.  "They 
try  not  Just  to  respond  to  mundane  needs  but 
to  encourage  seniors  to  come  here  to  use 
their  abilities  too." 

Eating  at  the  center  offers  special  advan- 
tages. One  participant  told  me,  "I  sit  down 
here,  start  talking,  and  the  first  thing  I  know 
there's  nothing  left  on  my  tray." 

Not  all  the  elderly  are  Immediately  happy  at 
the  prospect  of  being  fed,  however,  especially 
if  they  view  the  meal  as  a  handout. 

"They  will  live  in  dignity,  even  if  they 
starve,"  says  Ms.  Wagner,  explaining  a  prev- 
alent attitude. 
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Some  of  the  not-so-elderly  reject  the  cen- 
ter's programs  because  they  associate  them 
with  severe  old  age  and  incapacitation. 

"They  won't  admit  they're  seniors."  says 
Ms.  Wagner.  "They  say,  'I've  heard  about  this 
place  for  years,  but  it  didn't  seem  to  be  the 
place  for  me.' " 

While  the  communicators  often  get  seniors 
to  the  center,  and  activities  like  nutrition 
education  and  recreation  classes  fiU  long 
hours,  the  food  portion  of  the  program  Is 
what  keeps  seniors  coming.  Ms.  Wagner  has 
some  definite  Ideas  about  why  that  program 
works.  The  lunch  room  scene  looks  relaxed, 
she  agrees,  but  it  looks  that  way  because  it  is 
very  well  structured:  "Each  person  knows 
what  they're  doing,  but  they  can  pitch  in  to 
do  other  things  if  necessary."  Ms.  Wagner 
personally  dishes  up  broccoli  or  buses  tables 
as  needed. 

The  center  director  feels  strongly  that 
most  seniors  cannot  be  usefully  employed  In 
most  kitchen  Jobs.  Along  with  the  difficulty 
of  handling  heavy  equipment,  the  need  for 
speed  and  efficiency  In  the  kitchen  often 
creates  too  much  pressure  for  most  elderly 
persons,  she  thinks.  Furthermore,  seniors 
can  earn  only  a  certain  amount  without  risk- 
ing the  loss  of  their  Social  Security  pay- 
ments. 

However,  she  rejects  volunteer  help  for 
the  kitchen.  "It  would  not  be  cheaper  In 
the  long  run,"  she  says.  "It  would  cost  as 
much  to  supervise  volunteers  as  to  hire  low- 
paid  help." 

In  addition  to  herself,  Ms.  Wagner  em- 
ploys one  senior  as  an  administrative  assist- 
ant and  dining  room  hostess  and  another 
to  serve  beverages  and  set  tables  with  but- 
ter and  water.  Some  Co-op  members  serve 
as  volunteer  ticket  sellers  for  the  lunch 
program. 

ELDERLY  INVOLVED 

The  elderly  get  Involved  In  other  areas  of 
the  program  through  the  co-op  structure,  she 
reported:  "Seniors  don't  do  the  work  here; 
rather,  they  hire  the  staff  to  do  It." 

Having  a  co-op  In  a  community  center  Is 
a  double  advantage.  The  center  offers  con- 
venience and  a  ready  clientele,  and  the  co-op 
structure  offers  autonomy.  CAFE  Co-op  Is 
funded  under  Title  IV  through  the  end  of 
March,  and  Ms.  Wagner  says  she  has  been 
assured  by  the  New  York  State  aging  office 
that  the  money  will  continue.  She  plans  to 
apply  for  Title  VII  elderly  nutrition  funds 
when  they  become  available. 

CAFE  could  expand  In  a  number  of  ways. 
Ms.  Wagner  says  she  could  feed  200  people 
at  the  center  every  day — about  40  more  than 
she  feeds  now — If  she  could  afford  to  hire 
another  kitchen  aide.  The  home-delivered 
meal  program  could  expand  if  there  were 
another  minibus  available  and  more  person- 
nel to  help  deliver  the  liinches.  CAFE  could 
also  prepare  meals  at  the  center  to  be  trans- 
ported to  other  feeding  sites,  such  as 
churches.  She  also  could  use  some  new 
equipment. 

"Many  more  need  the  program  than  we  are 
serving,"  says  Ms.  Wagner.  "It  doesnt  make 
sense — for  us  or  for  the  taxpayers — to  stop 
now." 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

WILL  GIVE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA RESIDENTS  FULL  VOTING 
RIGHTS   IN   HOUSE   AND   SENATE 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF    THE    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  19,  1973 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  14,  I  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives      a      joint      resolution 
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amending  the  U.S.  Constitution  to  give 
the  long  denied  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  full  voting  representation  in 
the  U.S.  Congress.  The  constitutional 
amendment,  which  must  be  approved  by 
two-thirds  of  the  Members  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  and  then  ratified 
by  three-fourths  of  the  States,  has  sev- 
eral key  provisions : 

The  District  of  Columbia  would  elect 
two  Senators  and  as  many  House  Mem- 
bers as  it  would  be  entitled  to  if  it  were  a 
State. 

Each  Senator  or  Representative  would 
possess  the  same  qualifications  as  to  age 
and  citizenship  and  have  the  same  rights, 
privileges,  and  obligations  as  other  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives. 

A  vacancy  in  the  representation  of  the 
District  in  the  House  or  Senate  would  be 
filled  in  a  special  election  by  District  of 
Columbia  voters. 

The  amendment  would  have  no  effect 
on  the  provision  In  the  2'd  amendment 
for  determining  the  number  of  presiden- 
tial and  vice-presidential  electors  the 
District  is  entitled  to.  Each  District  rep- 
resentative would  be  able  to  participate 
in  the  choosing  of  the  President  or  Vice 
President. 

That  the  District  has  no  representa- 
tion In  the  Congress  Is  mockery  of  the 
democratic  process.  Citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict carry  all  the  burdens  and  obliga- 
tions of  national  citizenship  but  they 
have  no  vote  in  Congress  In  establishing 
national  policies.  Even  worse,  while 
Congress  sits  as  a  local  city  council  for 
the  District.  I,  as  the  representative  of 
over  700,000  people,  have  no  vote,  and 
only  a  small  voice,  in  the  decisions 
about  the  adoption  of  local  legislation. 
The  people  of  the  District  pay  taxes  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  each  year, 
sent  their  sons  and  brothers  to  die  In  a 
useless  Asian  war,  and  serve  as  host  to 
millions  of  Americans  who  each  year 
visit  Washington,  the  seat  of  Western 
democracy.  But  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict, who  are  profoundly  affected  by  the 
judgments  of  this  Congress,  are  given 
only  the  smallest  opportunity  to  shape 
these  decisions.  This  is  unjust  and  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  principles  upon 
which  this  Nation  was  foimded  and  has 
existed  for  the  last  180  years. 

The  first  resolution  calling  for  the  re- 
quired constitutional  amendment  was 
introduced  in  Congress  in  1877.  Since 
1915,  every  President,  both  Democratic 
and  Republican  alike,  has  supported 
congressional  representation  for  the  Dis- 
trict. In  1967,  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son submitted  a  proposal  calling  for  a 
single  D.C.  voting  representative  In  the 
House  and  giving  the  Congress  author- 
ity to  establish  additional  Senators  and 
Representatives  by  statute  up  to  the 
number  the  District  would  have  If  it  were 
a  State. 

This  measure  received  full  and 
thorough  hearings  before  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  The  committee  over- 
whelmingly approved  and  reported  out  a 
broader  proposal  than  that  submitted  by 
the  President  constitutionally  guaran- 
teeing the  District  two  Senators  and  as 
many  Representatives  in  the  House  as  It 
would  have  If  It  were  a  State.  The  House 
Rules  Committee  refused  to  send  the  bill 
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to  the  floor  and  no  further  ac  ion  was 
taken  by  the  House.  In  the  9Jd  Con- 
gress, the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
again  reported  a  broad  proposal  ;hat  was 
blocked  by  the  Rules  Committee 

Both  in  the  91st  Congress  ani  in  the 
92d,  President  Richard  Nixon,  :arrying 
out  the  commitment  made  in  hii  i  party's 
1968  platform,  urged  the  Congress  to 
adopt  a  constitutional  ami  ndment 
granting  voting  representation  to  the 
people  of  this  city. 

It  is  diflacult  to  conceive  of  a  ay  valid 
reason  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
should  be  denied  full  voting  representa- 
tion in  the  Congress.  Ten  States  are  less 
populous  than  the  District  but  i  ire  fully 
represented  in  the  Congress:  Ne\ '  Hamp- 
shire, Idaho,  Montana.  South  Dakota, 
Delaware,  Nevada.  Vermont,  Wyoming, 
Alaska,  and  North  Dakota. 

These  States  have  36  congi  essional 
representatives — 20  Senators,  and  16 
Congressmen.  It  is  amazing  to  consider 
that  these  11  States  possess  20  percent 
of  the  votes  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  Yet  the 
District  has  no  voice  in  the  Sen  ite,  vot- 
ing or  otherwise. 

What  is  most  tragic  about  th  s  Injus- 
tice is  that  numerous  nations  w  th  their 
national  capital  under  Federal  urisdic- 
tion  grant  representation  in  the  pational 
legislature  to  the  inhabitants  of  Uhat  city. 
In  the  British  Commonwealtii.  both 
Australia  and  India  give  votinj  repre- 
sentation to  the  people  of  the  national 
capital.  In  Latin  America,  Aigentina, 
Mexico,  and  Venezuela  grant  rep  resenta- 
tion  to  the  citizens  of  the  cap  tal  city, 
which,  like  the  District,  are  under  Fed- 
eral control. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  we  as  a  nation 
can  proclaim  our  democratic  institu- 
tions to  the  people  of  the  world  while  a 
colonial  refuge,  such  as  the  District  of 
Columbia,  exists — not  in  the  far  reaches 
of  an  empire,  but  at  the  seat  of  national 
government.  This  must  surely  st  ame  the 
people  of  this  Nation.  I  am  convinced 
that  if  this  Congress  were  to  adc  pt  a  full 
representation  proposal  and  sub  mit  it  to 
the  States,  it  would  be  overwhelmingly 
and  speedily  approved.  The  23d  amend- 
ment, giving  D.C.  residents  a  vote  in 
Presidential  elections,  was  app'oved  in 
near  record  time  of  imder  1  year. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  ilnce  the 
establishment  of  the  American  :  lepublic 
toward  expanding  the  right  to  vi  >te  to  an 
ever-growing  number  of  Americans.  Be- 
ginning after  the  Civil  War,  the  States 
ratified  the  15th  amendment  pmhibiting 
denial  of  the  vote  on  the  basis  of  race. 
The  17th  amendment  took  from  State 
legislatures  and  gave  to  the  people  the 
right  to  elect  U.S.  Senators.  The  19th 
amendment  eliminated  sex  as  the  basis 
for  denying  the  vote.  More  recently,  the 
23d  amendment  gave  resident^  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  right  t^  vote  in 
Presidential  elections,  and  tjie  24th 
amendment  abolished  the  poll  tax.  The 
1965  Civil  Rights  Act  provided  th  e  weight 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  enforce 
the  protections  provided  under  the  15th 
amendment,  and  the  Supreme  C  ^ourt  es- 
tablished the  one-man  one-vo»  prin- 
ciple in  order  to  make  ttie  right  to  vote 
equal  among  all  citizens.  In  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  additional  histc  ric  steps 
were  taken  to  provide  18-year-olds  the 
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right  to  vote  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment. The  denial  of  the  right  to  repre- 
sentation to  the  people  of  the  District 
stands  out  as  a  glaring  piece  of  unfin- 
ished business  in  this  Nation's  drive  to- 
ward a  more  perfect  democratic  govern- 
ment. It  is  this  unfinished  business  that 
I  am  placing  on  the  agenda  of  this 
Congress. 


LEE  HAMILTON'S  MARCH  19,  1973, 
WASHINGTON  REPORT  ENTITLED 
"THE  U.S.  ENERGY  SHORTAGE" 


March  19,  1973 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  19,  1973 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  my  March  19,  1973, 
Washington  Report  entitled  "The  U.S. 
Energy  Shortage": 

The  U.S.  Energy  Shortage 

"Popeye  has  run  out  of  cheap  spinach" — 
that's  the  way  one  government  official 
Slimmed  up  the  nation's  energy  shortage. 

The  fact  of  the  shortage,  whatever  its 
causes,  can  no  longer  be  in  doubt.  "Power 
blackouts"  like  the  one  which  crippled  New 
York  In  1965,  frequent  power  "brownouts"  on 
hot  summer  days.  Idle  factories  which  force 
workers  off  their  Jobs,  rationing  of  heating  oil 
In  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  Indiana 
farmers  unable  to  get  their  wet  grain  dried 
are  persuasive  evidence  that  the  nation  has 
an  energy  problem. 

This  shortage  should  not  be  exaggerated. 
At  present,  fortunately,  the  nation  is  not 
about  to  run  out  of  energy.  The  basic  energy 
position  of  the  U.S.  Is  fairly  good,  and  cer- 
tainly no  reason  for  panic.  America  Is  an 
energy-rich  nation  with  reserves  sufficient  to 
meet  present  demands  for  oil  for  65  years,  gas 
for  50  years,  coal  for  300  years,  and  uranium 
for  25  years.  Nevertheless,  In  the  near  future 
(though  mid  1980'8)  none  of  the  five  domes- 
tic sources  of  primary  energy  will  be  ade- 
quate to  meet  all  the  nation's  needs. 

What  has  brought  about  our  energy  short- 
age? There  are  many  factors,  but  the  most 
Important  Is  the  nation's  gargantuan  ap- 
petite for  all  kinds  of  energy.  With  less  than 
6  percent  of  the  world's  population,  the  U.S. 
consumed  Vi  of  the  world's  energy  production 
In  1972.  And  the  appetite  doubles  every  15 
years.  Along  with  skyrocketing  demand,  the 
output  of  domestic  fuels,  especially  oil  and 
gas,  has  leveled  off,  coal  production  has  de- 
clined, and  the  nation  has  failed  to  manage 
Its  energy  resources  well : 

Price  controls  locked  the  price  of  heating 
oil  at  low  summer  levels,  encouraging  re- 
fineries to  produce  more  gasoline,  and  the 
controls  held  natural  gas  down  to  artificially 
low  levels,  giving  companies  no  incentive 
to  explore  for  new  gas  fields; 

Import  restrictions  have  kept  oil  out  of  the 
U.S.; 

Research  for  new  energy  sotirces  has  been 
reduced: 

Investment  of  adequate  capital  to  develop 
new  resources  has  been  discouraged; 

Policy  has  failed  to  recognize  the  long 
lead  time  necessary  to  develop  resources  (It 
takes  3  to  7  years  to  bring  In  a  new  gas  field 
and  up  to  10  years  to  build  a  nuclear  energy 
plant) ; 

Environmental  concerns  have  forced  cut- 
backs In  polluting  fuels,  and  stymied  efforts 
to  site  power  plants. 

The  essential  step  Is  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive national  energy  policy  to  assure 
an  adequate  supply  at  reasonable  prices 
without  vinacceptable  abtise  to  the  environ- 


ment and  without  undue  dependence  upon 
one  fuel  or  upon  foreign  nations. 

In  the  years  ahead,  the  nation  will  be 
considering  several  approaches  as  It  grapples 
with  a  national  policy  to  bring  supply  and 
demand  into  balance. 

To  reduce  demand,  the  nation  could: 

Curb  the  rate  of  growth  of  energy  con- 
sumption, for  example,  through  voluntary 
conservation  or  higher  taxes; 

Minimize  energy  waste  (one  estimate  is 
that  this  nation  wastes  about  50  percent  of 
the  energy  produced).  This  Involves  every- 
thing from  turning  off  the  lights  In  an  empty 
room  to  designing  more  efficient  machines. 

To  Increase  supply,  the  nation  could : 

Develop  present  reserves  of  fuel  more  fully, 
for  example  the  shale  reserves  and  the  oil 
In  the  outer  continental  shelf; 

Encourage  exploration  for  new  energy  re- 
serves by  removing  federal  price  controls, 
changing  tax  laws,  and  Increasing  Incentives; 

Increase  Imports;     ^ 

Substitute  resources  when  possible — vise 
crude  petroleum  for  fuels  rather  than  asphalt 
for  road  surfaces  which  could  be  made  of 
concrete,  for  example; 

Accelerate  the  research  and  development 
of  alternate  energy  systems  such  as  nuclear 
power,  harnessing  of  sun,  wind,  sea,  and 
geothermal  power,  and  developing  the  fast 
breeder  reactor  and  coal  gasification; 

Establish  realistic  environmental  and 
health  standards  to  minimize  delays  in  fuel 
exploration  and  development  to  allow  siting 
of  power  plants,  and  to  ensure  minimum 
damage  to  the  environment. 


PLEA  AND  THE  OEO 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or   NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  19,  1973 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Septem- 
ber 26,  1972,  the  bulletin  of  PLEA— 
Poverty  Lawyers  for  Effective  Advoca- 
cy— was  sent  out  to  all  members.  PLEA 
is  an  organization  which  Is  made  up 
mostly  of  OEO  legal  services  lawyers 
and  is  supported  by  dues  which  come 
from  OEO  fimds.  PLEA  is  therefore  ef- 
fectively supported  by  OEO. 

The  PLEA  newsletter  is  not  untypical 
of  the  activities  of  many  OEO  legal  serv- 
ices projects.  It  is  purely  a  political  ve- 
hicle in  violation  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  as  amended  title 
VI,  part  A,  section  603(b)  which  states: 

Programs  assisted  under  this  Act  shall  not 
be  carried  on  in  a  manner  Involving  the  use 
of  program  funds,  the  provision  of  services, 
or  the  employment  or  assignment  of  person- 
nel In  a  manner  supporting  or  resulting  in 
the  Identification  of  such  programs  with  (1) 
any  partisan  or  nonpartisan  political  activity 
or  any  other  political  activity  associated  with 
a  candidate  or  contending  partisan  group.  In 
an  election  for  public  or  party  office — (c) 
No  part  of  any  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  Act  .  .  .  stiall  be  used  to  finance  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  any  activity  designed  to 
Influence  the  outcome  of  any  election  to 
Federal  office. 

The  article  which  I  £im  about  to  pre- 
sent, the  PLEA  bulletin,  does  violate 
these  regulations  without  a  doubt.  This 
example  of  such  obvious  use  of  OEO 
funds  for  political  purposes  is  one  of  the 
major  reasons  that  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram is  being  replaced  by  the  proposed 
legislation  for  a  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. 


March  19,  1973 

I  insert  for  the  record  the  following 
copy  of  the  PLEA  bulletin  illustrating 
the  illegal  use  of  public  moneys. 

The  copy  follows: 

PLEA  Membesship  Meeting  at   NLADA 

Convention 

(By  Robert  B.  Curtis) 

I  have  made  eo-rangements  to  have  a  meet- 
ing of  all  PLEA  members  who  are  able  to  at- 
tend the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender 
Association  (NLDA)  Annual  Convention  In 
November.  I  have  reserved  the  Secretariat 
Room  at  the  Diplomat  Hotel,  Hollywood 
Beach,  Florida,  for  6  P.M.  on  Friday.  No- 
vember 10,  1972.  I  hope  as  many  PLEA  mem- 
bers as  possible  can  make  It. 

DEATH    or    THE     PROPOSED     LEGAL    SEBVICES 
CORPORATION 

By  now  I  suppose  all  of  you  have  heard  of 
the  demise  of  the  Legal  Services  Cor  juration. 
On  August  16,  1972,  a  Senate-House  Confer- 
ence Committee  voted  to  delete  Title  IX, 
which  provided  for  the  legal  services  corpora- 
tion, from  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
Therefore,  the  Office  of  Legal  Services  will 
remain  within  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity for  the  present.  Senators  Mondale  and 
Cranston,  among  others,  have  stated  that 
they  plan  to  revive  the  measure  in  the  next 
session  of  Congress,  but  its  successful  im- 
plementation, even  at  that  time,  appears  to 
be  doubtful. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration has  no  use  for  an  independent, 
effective  and  progressive  legal  services  pro- 
gram for  the  nation's  poor.  If  he  is  re- 
elected, I  fear  that  our  cause  will  either 
be  lost,  discredited  or  severely  damaged.  For 
not  only  has  the  President  and  officials  of 
his  Administration  sought  to  weaken  the 
legal  services'  effort,  they  have  also  at- 
tempted to  discredit  it  in  the  public  mind. 
Vice-President  Agnew  has  launched  numer- 
ous public  attacks  aimed  at  discrediting  some 
of  our  best  legal  projects,  culminating  with 
a  very  unscholarly  and  outrageous  article  In 
the  current  issue  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation Journal.  President  Nixon,  mean- 
while, has  seen  to  It  that  the  position  of 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Legal  Services  has 
gone  unfilled  for  almost  a  year  now.  It  was 
mainly  due  to  the  threat  of  his  veto  that 
the  Senate-House  Conference  Committee 
voted  to  delete  the  section  providing  for  the 
legal  services  corporation.  Nixon  was  not  sat- 
isfied with  virtually  total  control  over  the 
appointment  of  members  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  corporation;  he  also  In- 
sisted that  the  program  and  the  activities 
carried  on  by  legal  services  projects  be  so 
limited  that  under  no  circumstances  could 
poverty  lawyers  effectively  assist  poor  people 
without  violating  the  law  and  jeopardizing 
their  own  jobs  and  the  federal  grants  with- 
out which  the  projects  cannot  survive. 

It  is  indeed  a  sorry  day  for  our  cause  and 
that  of  the  poor  whom  we  represent.  I  fear 
the  worst  is  yet  to  come — especially  if  Nixon 
is  re-elected. 

However,  if  that  should  come  to  pass, 
greater  responsibUlty  will  fall  upon  PLEA 
and  its  membership  to  resist  to  the  limits  of 
our  ability  the  attacks  against  us,  the  poor 
and  the  prlntlples  to  which  we  have  dedi- 
cated ourselves. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CAPT.  NEVILLE  LEVY 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  19,  1973 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  New  Or- 
leans paid  tribute  to  one  of  its  outstand- 
ing citizens  recently  when  the  Military 
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Order  of  the  World  Wars  presented  its 
Patriot  of  the  Year  award  to  Capt.  Ne- 
ville Levy,  USNR,  retired. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  bring  to  your 
attention  who  he  is  and  what  he  means 
to  the  community  Is  to  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  principle  address 
made  by  the  Honorable  Walter  B.  Ham- 
lin, Chief  Justice  of  the  Louisiana  Su- 
preme Court,  and  the  congratulatory 
messages  he  received. 

I  might  add  that  the  Adjutant  General 
of  Louisiana,  Maj.  Gen.  O.  J.  Daigle,  also 
presented  Captain  Levy  with  the  Loui- 
siana Distinguished  Service  Medal  at  the 
affair. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  February  20, 1973. 
Capt.  Neville  Levt,  USNR,  Ret., 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Dear  Captain  Levy:  It  is  a  great  pleasure 
to  add  my  congratulations  to  the  many  you 
will  be  receiving  in  the  days  ahead  for  the 
honor  you  have  earned  from  the  Military 
Order  of  the  World  Wars.  Tour  fifty-nine 
years  of  dedicated  services  to  our  Nation, 
both  as  a  Naval  officer  and  a  x)ncern€d,  In- 
volved clt»en,  merit  the  highest  praise.  Well 
done! 

With  my  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Washington,  February  12,  1973. 
Capt.  Neville  Levy,  USN,  Ret. 

Dear  Captain  Levy:  On  behalf  of  all  the 
officers,  men,  and  women  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  whom  you  have  most  faithfully  served 
for  the  past  fifty-nine  years,  I  am  most 
pleased,  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to  extend 
to  you  our  most  sincere  appreciation. 

Few  men  have  served  their  country  as  long, 
and  none  more  faithfully  or  capably,  as  have 
you.  Through  three  major  confilcts  and  nu- 
merous minor  crises  your  steadfast  devotion 
to  duty  has  been  a  shining  example  for  all 
Navy  men.  Your  distinguished  record  as  a 
Naval  officer  on  active  duty  Is  only  equaled 
by  the  dedication  to  the  Naval  service  you 
have  exhibited  since  your  retirement. 

The  New  Orleans  Chapter  of  the  Military 
Order  of  the  World  Wars  has  once  again  dig- 
nified the  award  of  Patriot  of  the  Year  by 
selecting  you  as  this  year's  recipient  of  that 
great  honor.  I  take  great  pride  in  Joining 
your  fellow  citizens  In  extending  to  you  the 
Navy's  highest  accolade,  a  most  sincere  "Well 
Done". 

Sincerely, 

John  W.  Turner. 

Department  of  the  Navy, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  14,  1973. 
From:  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
To:  Captain  Neville  Levy,  United  States  Navy 

(Retired). 
SubJ.:   Letter  of  Congratulations. 

1.  On  behalf  of  all  of  your  shipmates  I 
wish  to  extend  to  you  the  Navy's  most  sin- 
cere congratulations  for  the  distinction  of 
being  honored  as  the  "Patriot  of  the  Year" 
by  the  New  Orleans  Chapter  of  the  Military 
Order  of  the  World  Wars. 

2.  Seldom  does  one  have  the  opportunity 
or  Inclination  to  serve  as  long  as  you  have 
done;  never  has  one  served  more  faithfully, 
with  more  dedication  and  drive,  or  more 
expertly  than  have  you.  The  results  of  your 
singular  efforts,  both  in  time  of  war  as  an 
active  duty  officer,  and  In  time  of  peace  as 
a  true  citizen  patriot,  are  manifest  In  the 
quality  of  our  Navy  today.  Your  contribu- 
tions to  the  success  of  our  efforts  have  been 
noteworthy  and  certainly  give  you  cause  for 
Justifiable  pride. 

3.  We  Join  you  In  that  pride,  for  aU  of  us 
are  proud  to  have  served  with  you.  I  take 
great  personal  pleasure  in  extending  to  you, 
with  respect  and  appreciation,  your  Navy's 
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most  sincere  congratulations  as  you  receive 
this  most  distinguished  honor.  With  all  the 
cotmotatlons  the  phrase  implies  to  Navy  men, 
please  accept  on  our  behalf  a  most  heartfelt 
"Well  Done." 

E.  R.  Zumwalt.   Jr. 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  of  Armed  Services, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  22, 1973. 
Capt.  Neville  Levy,  USN.,  Ret., 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Dear  Neville:  Truly,  It  Is  vrtth  deep  regret 
that  I  am  unable  to  be  personally  with  you 
tonight  as  you  receive  the  "Patriot  of  the 
Year"  award  from  the  New  Orleans  Chap- 
ter of  the  Military  Order  of  the  World  Wars. 

As  you  know,  I  received  this  special  honor 
last  year  and  it  is  one  of  my  most  treasured 
possessions.  If  I  were  personally  called  upon 
to  select  the  one  individual  who  should  re- 
ceive it  this  year,  his  name  would  be  Neville 
Levy. 

No  one  could  ever  doubt  your  patriotism 
or  your  love  of  country,  any  less  than  they 
could  ever  doubt  your  loyalty  and  your  de- 
votion to  your  friends,  or  ever  challenge  your 
love  and  affection  for  your  famUy. 

All  of  these  things  add  up  to  one  word 
and  that  is  Patriotism ! 

We  need  more  men  like  you. 

My  warmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

F.  EtoW.  HtBERT. 


Principal  Address  Delivered  by  Hon.  Walter 

B.  Hamlin,  Chief  Jus-ncE,  Louisiana  Su- 
preme Court 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Members  of  the  Levy 
family.  Honored  Guests,  and  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen : 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  extreme  pleasure 
that  I  appear  here  tonight  at  this  excellent 
banquet  honoring  my  old  friend  of  many 
years.  Captain  Neville  Levy. 

I  have  known  Captain  Levy  for  more  than 
40  years,  since  we  were  both  young  men. 
Even  then,  there  was  something  about  him 
that  attracted  me  to  him.  Even  then,  there 
was  apparent  evidence  of  leadership  which 
he  has  displayed  throughout  his  business  and 
civic  careers. 

Our  honoree  was  born  In  the  City  of* New- 
Orleans  on  August  14,  1892,  son  of  Emaurel 
Levy  and  Selma  Heldenheim.  They  were  the 
finest  parents  anyone  could  wish  to  have. 

Captain  Levy  was  married  to  the  forrrier 
Helen  Adler,  also  of  New  Orleans,  w'ao  is  row 
deceased.  They  have  three  chUdren:  Betty 
Nan,  wife  of  Herman  J.  Obermaier;  Suzanne, 
wife  of  John  Ormond,  and  David  Pokorny 
Levy. 

After  being  educated  in  the  public  gram- 
mar and  high  schools  of  our  City,  Captain 
Levy  attended  Tulane  University  from  1909 
to  1913  and  graduated  vk^ith  a  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  and  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering in  June  of  1913.  He  served  in  \Vorld 
War  I,  and  in  the  year  1921  he  helped  to 
organize  the  Equitable  Equipment  Com- 
pany. He  was  a  graduate  of  what  is  known 
as  a  "short  course"  at  Annapolis.  In  1921, 
he  transffrred  to  the  United  States  Xaval 
Reserve  as  a  Lieutenant.  He  became  Com- 
manding Officer  of  the  1st  Battalion  of  the 
U.S.  Naval  Reserve  during  the  year  1930 
and  served  In  World  War  II,  during  which 
time  he  was  promoted  to  Captain  In  the 
Naval  Reserve.  During  all  the  time  he  was 
connected  with  the  Naval  Reserve  he  was 
Instrumental  In  keeping  the  Naval  establish- 
ment in  New  Orleans  alive. 

I  distinctly  remember  on  many  occasions 
when  he  would  entertain  the  personnel  of 
batleshlps,  cruisers  and  lighter  ships  of  the 
Navy,  arranging  for  their  entertainment 
either  at  his  home  or  at  one  of  the  public 
establishments  In  the  City,  defraying  all  of 
the  expenses  out  of  his  own  pocket.  He  ar- 
ranged good  public  relations  for  the  Navy. 

I  consider  him  to  be  one  of  our  Industrial 
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leaders.  His  learning.  Industry  and  v(  rsatlllty 
would  have  taken  blm  to  the  toii  of  the 
membership  of  any  calling  of  whlcb  he  may 
have  chosen  to  become  a  part.  He  lias  been 
the  recipient  of  many  honors,  among  them, 
the  Tlmes-Plcayune  Loving  Cup  and  the  An- 
drew Lockett  Medal  for  Englne€rln(;  Service 
from  the  Society  of  Louisiana 

It  Is  not  feasible  here  for  me  to 
tempt  to  enumerate  Captain  Levy's 
deeds  of  patriotism  and  his 
civic  movementii  on  behalf  of  the 
tratlon  of  good  and  successful 
of  our  City,  State  and  Nation.  The] 
numerous.    Indeed.    Prom    my 
over  the  years,  and  as  far  as  it  is 
limited   power   to   do  so,   his  deeds 
summed  up  as  follows: 

He  believes  In  thrift  and  economj 
ernment  and  business  and  abhors 
gance;    he   has  a  deep   sense  of 
first  of  all  to  his  own  country;  he  l! 
fashioned,  patriotic  American.  He 
believed  that  love  of  country,  of 
home,  and  of  a  Supreme  Being  Ls 
to  quote  the  word  used  by  those 
lost  their  sentiment.  He  realizes 
not  the  flag  that  floats  above  a 
makes  a  nation  great;  It  Is  the 
make  the   flag  great,  and  It  is  th< 
3f  the  people,  to  whom  they  look 
ample  and  guidance,  who  make 
great.  Captain  Levy  Is  such  a 
ness  his  connection  with  the 
Orleans  Bridge  known  to  everyone 

You  could  cloak  many  millions 
the  flags  representing  oppressed 
you  would  not  have  a  "land  of  the 
the  home  of  the  brave."  But  assemble 
million  such  rugged  souls,  with  proper 
ershlp,  as  conquered  the  American 
ness,  developed  our  farms,  built 
and  tapped  our  mines,  wrote  and 
our  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights 
our  wars  for  us.  and  you  will  have 
of  all  times  greatest  nations.  Capt^i 
Is  one  of  those  rugged  souls. 

He  hsis  never  hesitated  to  combat 
and  bizarre  characters  who  have 
past,  and  are  still  attempting  to  do 
our  Constitution   and  our  form  of 
ment.  Popular  applause  or  distaste 
had  Influence  upon  anything  he  did 
of  g&d  government:  nor  has  he  been 
ous  of  what  men  might  say  or  think , 
as  he  felt  that  he  kept  himself  exi 
cording  to  what  he  believed  to  be 
of  Right  and   was  not  falling  sho^ 
duty. 

He  knows  that  In  all  of  our  apprciaches  to 
the  end  of  keeping  our  nation  intact,  we 
must  always  remember  that  the  csurse  of 
Right  will  not  die — it  suffers  ecllpsiis  but  Is 
bom  again;  it  may  be  ignored  and  i  rampled 
under  foot,  but  it  does  not.  therefore,  cease 
to  exist — and  that  all  good  souls  recpgnize  It 
as  the  only  rule  of  life. 

Our  honoree  has  demonstrated  by 
lie  pronouncements  that  he  feels 
a  nation  may  wish  to  place  Might 
pedestal  that  others  have  raised 
this    is   a   useless   endeavor,    and 
eternal  hope  of  mankind  will  evei 
Increasing  power  of  more  liberty,  mofe 
erly  love,  and  more  Justice. 

Our  honoree  realizes  that  today 
hectic  times  when  we  are  menaced 
from  without  no  less  than  those  froiii 
but  he  Is  working  hard  to  keep  a 
wave   of  hysteria  from   spreading 
country,    threatening   to   destroy 
concept  of  a  government  by  laws  an(  1 
stitute  for  it  a  government  by  men 
this  dangerous  trend,  he  has  not  ofaly 
alert,  but  has  been  fearless  to  comUat 
(Ul  the  strength  and  Ingenuity  at  its 
mand. 

May  I  suggest  at  this  time  that 
my   Bellow-Amerlcans.    Is   foremost 
minds  and  hearts  this  evening,  as 
the  heart  of  our  honoree.  It  Is  in 
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and  hearts  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world 
who  look  to  us  as  the  last  sanctuary  of 
free  men. 

Since  that  first  dawn  when  man  stood 
before  his  Maker,  all  men  have  cherished 
this  tremendous  thing,  this  magnificent 
thing  that  makes  a  man  a  man — his  free- 
dom. 

But  what  Is  this  freedom? 

What  right  have  we  to  it? 

Why  are  we  unhappy  unless  we  are  free 
men? 

This  Is  why :  Because  we  possess  an  Intrin- 
sic human  dignity  and  inner  majesty,  which 
gives  us  an  appetite  and  passion  for  free- 
dom. 

Man  possesses  human  dignity  because  he  is 
made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  Ood.  This 
image  is  found  personally  In  every  man; 
each  one  possesses  It  entirely  and  individ- 
ually. It  Is  this  Image  that  makes  man  dif- 
ferent. Without  this  Image,  man  has  no 
free  will  and  consequently  neither  liberty 
nor  the  capacity  for  liberty. 

My  observations  over  a  period  of  years 
have  caused  me  to  realize  that  any  govern- 
ment which  does  not  have  as  its  basic  ideal 
tbe  enhancement  of  the  life  and  possibility 
of  individual,  or  which  tends  to  destroy  the 
individual  genius  of  its  people,  #s  a  force 
that  is  contrary  to  human  nature  and  the 
natural  instincts  of  men  and  Is  eventually 
doomed  to  failure. 

The  destruction  of  the  genius  of  the  In- 
dividual cannot  possibly  lead  to  anything 
more  than  a  feeling  of  futility  in  man's  out- 
look on  life,  and  this,  of  course,  will  inevit- 
ably result  more  and  more  in  his  disre- 
gard for  the  lives  and  happiness  of  others. 

The  concept  of  individuality  has  lead  to  a 
high  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
our  people.  As  individuals  practice  and  enjoy 
freedom,  the  more  they  desire  that  other  peo- 
ple will  be  free.  Freedom  In  our  country  has 
lead  to  a  higher  degree  of  tolerance  than  ex- 
ists in  any  other  nation  In  the  world;  It  has 
made  our  nation  the  meeting  place  of  the 
world's  finest  ideas-  and  Ideals;  and,  it  has 
been  the  cause  of  the  highest  development 
of  civilization. 

The  greater  our  Intellect,  the  more  desi- 
rous are  we  that  we  shall  live  In  peace  and 
charity  with  oxir  people.  History  has  proven 
that  the  minds  of  men  are  more  apt  to  learn 
the  truth  when  they  are  spiritually  and  Intel- 
lectually free. 

We  must  remember,  however,  that  our 
heritage  of  liberty  is  handed  down  to  us 
from  generation  to  generation  without  any 
guarantee  of  survival  unless  each  genera- 
tion learns  and  realizes  its  debt  to  posterity. 
We  must  also  remember  that  history  re- 
cords the  many  times  that  liberties  of  a  free 
people  in  a  democracy,  even  when  once  at- 
tained, have  been  lost. 

Captain  Levy  believes  in  what  I  have  Just 
said  and  believes  in  peace. 

What  is  the  peace  of  which  I  am  speaking? 

Peace  is  more  than  the  absence  of  war.  It  is 
tranquility  of  order;  it  is  security,  liberty — 
religious,  political  and  economic  freedom;  It 
Is  life  with  honor.  And  because  we  are  hun- 
gry and  thirsty  for  that  freedom,  we  must 
never  cease  our  efforts  until  all  these  things 
are  secure  forever. 

Knowing  Captain  Levy  as  I  do,  I  have  no 
hesitancy  in  making  this  statement  tonight 
at  this  gathering  in  his  honor. 

History  will  record  that  the  place  Captain 
Levy  has  occupied  and  will  continue  to  oc- 
cupy in  the  affairs  of  our  City,  State  and 
Nation  will  be  very  hard  to  surmount.  Memo- 
ries of  the  thousands  of  our  citizens  who 
have  benefited  by  his  patriotism  and  devo- 
tion to  duty  will  be  green  for  many  years  to 
come. 

In  conclusion,  my  friend,  I  Join  with  those 
assembled  here  tonight  in  wishing  you  many 
more  years  of  activity,  happiness  and  good 
health. 


March  19,  1973 


March  19,  1973 


AccEPTANCK  Speech  of  Captain  Levt 

Reverend  Clergy,  Distinguished  Guests,  My 
Companions  of  the  Military  Order  of  the 
World  Wars,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen, 

To  be  named  the  Bicentennial  Era,  Patriot 
of  the  Year  and  that  honor  coming  to  me 
"back  to  back"  with  Eddie  Hebert  is  hum- 
bling, overwhelming  and  deeply  appreciated. 

In  acknowledging  this  recognition,  I  feel 
that  I  owe  so  much  to  so  many. 

No  one  stands  alone  In  these  times,  and  so 
all  for  whom  I  have  worked,  and  all  voith 
whom  I  have  worked  should  be  here  beside 
me,  so  you  could  see  and  Judge  the  Ameri- 
cans that  share  this  title  "Patriot." 

Our  family  has  lived  In  New  Orleans  for 
well  over  a  century.  My  forebears  came  from 
Western  Europe  seeking  a  better  life.  New 
Orleans  has  been  good  to  me,  and  all  that 
has  Justified  this  recognition  In  your  eyes 
has  resulted  from  my  great  desire  to.  In  a 
mefisure,  be  worthy  of  the  benefits  derived 
from  living  In  this  community,  blessed  as  it 
is  with  great  tolerance  and  opportunity. 

I  feel  strongly  that  along  with  many  others 
who  have  served  well  their  Cities,  States  and 
this  Nation,  that  I  am  part  of  our  Great  Na- 
tional Spirit,  perhaps  "The  Spirit  of  '76" 
adapted  to  the  problems  of  the  20tb  Century. 

I  believe  that  the  real  challenge  of  the 
Bicentennial  Era  and  tbe  Celebration  sched- 
uled for  1976  is  to  engender  anew  our  Great 
National  Spirit,  the  spirit  of  the  people,  for 
the  people  and  for  this  great  land  of  ours. 

The  spirit  of  a  great  American  Nation 
guided  earlier  Patriots  as  they  moved  across 
this  continent,  to  the  mountains,  to  the 
prairies,  to  tbe  Rockies  and  to  the  Pacific. 

The  American  Flag  flying  from  its  staff  on 
the  surface  of  the  moon  is  proof  positive, 
that  our  National  Spirit  is  real  and  alive 
today. 

Right  at  this  moment  I  feel  that  this 
country  Is  threatened  in  many  ways,  but  to 
me  no  threat  Is  so  great  as  the  threat  to  our 
own  sense  of  Nationhood,  and  our  spirit  of 
Patriotism. 

Let  me  hasten  to  qualify  that,  by  saying 
to  you  that  love  of  Country  has  inspired  mil- 
lions of  Americans  to  deeds  of  battlefield 
courage  In  Vietnam  and  millions  dally  show 
their  devotion  by  civic  dedication  in  their 
lives. 

But  we  do  live  In  a  period  In  which  love  of 
Country  has  been  questioned,  by  those  who 
make  a  career  of  abusing  the  United  States 
and  Its  society. 

The  printed  and  spoken  assaults  on  faith 
In  our  Nation  is  unprecedented. 

For  those  Americans  who  grew  to  manhood 
before  World  War  n  and  earlier,  the  decline 
In  patriotism  In  some  sections  of  our  society, 
in  many  of  our  universities,  has  been  pain- 
ful to  watch.  Nothing  that  has  happened. 
Justified  the  loss  of  National  faith  to  the 
degree  that  we  have  observed. 

The  1930's  were  harsh  times.  We  managed 
to  survive  a  long  and  severe  depression,  yet 
faith  and  courage  was  there. 

That  decade  was  followed  by  one  of  War, 
World  War  U.  long  and  bloody,  difficult  In 
every  sense  of  the  word.  But  Americans  stood 
tbe  test,  our  Country  emerged  from  World 
War  II  confident  and  united,  the  National 
Spirit  stUl  burned  brightly. 

Tbe  decade  of  tbe  '60's  brought  success  and 
prosperity,  perhaps  It  we«  the  beginning  of 
"The  Soft  Life".  We  became  the  most  affluent 
and  comfortable  nation  In  the  world. 

During  this  time  we  became  excessively 
tolerant  of  those  who  lost  faith  In  the  United 
States. 

Protests  began. 

They  took  on  ugly  forms,  and  we.  the 
Patriots  of  tbe  decade  failed  to  restrain  those 
who  so  openly  rejected  orderly  processes  of 
conduct,  yes,  and  even  the  laws  of  tbe  Coun- 
try. 

We  entered  the  '60's. 

We  accepted  luxury  as   a  normal  way  of 


life,  and  many  forgot  that  survival  requires 
a  willingness  to  fight,  and  a  fighting  spirit. 

Many  alBuent  young  people  grew  up  be- 
lieving that  they  were  privileged  almost  to  a 
divine  degree. 

Their  verbal  aggressions  against  tbe  United 
States  were  allowed  to  pass,  perhaps  believing 
they  would  come  to  their  senses. 

Too  late,  we  realized  that  students  had 
assumed  for  themselves  a  privileged  estate 
In  society. 

Actually  In  that  decade  the  student  popu- 
lation of  this  Country  was  tbe  most  uni- 
formly affluent  class  In  the  Country,  yes, 
perhaps  In  tbe  world. 

Intellectual  pollution  went  pretty  much 
unchecked  during  the  1960's.  Many  of  our 
great  universities  gave  position,  status  and 
recognition,  to  men  who  preached  hate  of  our 
national  way  of  life,  and  American  principles. 

This  continues  to  some  extent  today.  Ha- 
tred of  the  United  States  was  subsidized,  and 
made  fashionable  and  glorified  by  the  vocal 
radical  sources  in  power. 

This  to  a  degree,  hopefully  to  a  lesser  de- 
gree but  sometimes  I  am  not  sure,  exists,  now, 
in  tbe  1970  s. 

We  must  bring  about  a  rebirth  of  Pa- 
triotism! 

Nowhere  in  History  can  you  find  a  sure 
formula  for  the  success  of  a  Nation. 

The  continuance  of  a  Nation  depends  upon 
the  clear  vision,  and  the  courage  of  its  peo- 
ple, and  the  understanding  of  human  na- 
ture. 

Patriotism  must  be  renewed  In  every  gen- 
eration ! 

If  you  believe  as  I  believe.  If  you  see  as  I 
see,  then  we  must  agree  that  we  can't  go  on 
as  we  are  and  long  survive.  Any  worsening  of 
our  internal  strife,  demoralization  of  our  so- 
ciety, will  prepare  us  for  an  easy  take  over 
by  rival  Ideologies  of  the  world,  which  are 
contrary  to  our  American  ways,  and  stand 
as  enemies  of  our  freedom  and  our  civili- 
zation. We  must  listen  to  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory, or  die  by  them. 

Fortunately,  we  have  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans in  whom  Patriotism  still  burns.  All 
American  youth  has  not  succumt>ed  to  the 
mind  pollution. 

Youngsters  have  carried  the  burden  of 
combat  in  Southeast  Asia,  with  outstanding 
courage  and  soldierly  dedication  to  duty. 

These  young  men  do  not  form  the  basis  of 
our  problem. 

The  real  difficulty  lies  with  that  layer  of 
Society  which  sympathizes  with  the  hard 
core  terrorists,  and  which  find  no  fault  with 
revolutionary  talk.  In  fact,  some  seem  to 
think  it  fashionable. 

There  are  those,  often  affluent  and  well 
off,  who  profess  to  bate  "The  System",  and 
It  appears  that  they  are  waiting  for  the  day 
to  witness  the  humiliating  downfall  of  the 
United  States. 

These  are  the  "Anti-patriots",  the  Indul- 
gent and  the  dangerovis  elements,  that  even 
regard  dynamite  .  .  .  planting  as  an  accept- 
able form  of  political  self  expression,  these 
permanent  hybrid  Americans  who  retain  res- 
idence In  our  land  but  who  reject  America's 
value. 

Our  task  as  Patriots,  is  to  root  out  the  in- 
fluence of  this  element,  wherever  it  exists, 
and  to  separate  such  people  from  positions 
of  power  and  influence. 

We  do  have  these  people  in  our  midst  in 
consHerable  numbers.  Dealing  with  them 
will  not  be  easy,  but  it  Is  the  duty  of  Pa- 
triots to  deal  with  them,  and  with  all  revo- 
lutionary sympathizers  so  that  this  Nation 
may  long  endure. 

May  this  Bicentennial  Era  pick  up  mo- 
mentum, and  tempo,  so  that  we  may  experi- 
ence new  devotion  to  our  Country,  and  by 
1976,  assure  ourselves  that  the  "Spirit  of 
'76"  burns  eternally  in  the  breast  of  each 
of  us. 

In  closing  1  again  say  to  you,  I  accept 
this  high  honor  that  you  have'bestowed  upon 
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me  with  great  humility,  and  pledge  to  you 
my  efforts,  so  long  as  I  may  live,  to  be  worthy 
of  having  been  named  "Tbe  Military  Order 
of  the  World  Wars.  Bicentennial  Era  Patriot 
of  1972". 


TENNESSEE  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION SUPPORTS  EXTENSION  OF 
SOCIAL  SERVICES  UNDER  THE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday.  March  19.  1973 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Tennessee  General  Assembly,  in  a 
joint  resolution,  recently  petitioned  and 
requested  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  rescind  and 
cancel  its  proposed  revised  regiJlations 
for  important  social  services  under  titles 
I,  rV-A.  X,  and  XTV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  and  further,  to  continue  present 
regulations  as  minimum  guidelines  for 
social  services. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  matter,  I  place  the  re- 
solution in  the  Record  herewith. 
The  resolution  follows : 

HonsE  Joint  RESOLtrrioN  No.  73 
A  resolution  relative  to  the  curtailment  of 
social   services  under  tbe  Social  Security 
Act  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare 

Whereas,  the  revised  regulations  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health.  Educatlpn  and  Wel- 
fare under  Titles  I.  IV-A,  X,  and  XIV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  impose  limitations  on 
social  services,  the  range  of  services  and  per- 
sons eligible  for  services;  and 

Whereas,  the  revised  regulations  effect  an 
elimination  of  private  donations  as  a  source 
of  state  matching  funds  and  establish 
severely  restrictive  Income  criteria  for  a 
potential  recipient  of  the  social  services; 
and 

Whereas,  the  proposed  regulations  In  Titles 
IV-A  and  XTV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  wUl 
seriously  curtail  community  programs  offer- 
ing services  to  the  mentally  retarded  citizens 
of  Tennessee;  and 

Whereas,  such  regulations  establish  the 
income  criteria  for  ellgbillty  of  a  potential 
recelpient  Is  an  income  not  exceed  133!^% 
of  the  State's  public  assistance  payment  and 
such  payments  In  Tennessee  are  well  below 
national  poverty  Income  level  of  $4,620;  and 

Whereas,  In  many  counties  of  Tennessee, 
the  programs  under  Title  IV-A  and  XIV 
are  the  only  resource  to  serve  the  retarded 
citizens;  and 

Whereas,  such  programos  as  the  day  care  and 
training  and  adult  activities  for  the  develop- 
mentally  disabled  have  allowed  many  family 
members  with  the  opportunity  to  seek  em- 
ployment because  of  this  service  which  pro- 
vides qualified  personnel  to  attend  the  needs 
of  a  retarded  family  member;  and 

Whereas,  tbe  developmentally  disabled 
citizens  of  Tennessee  who  are  now  served 
under  such  programs  will  be  forced  out  of 
training  programs  may  be  forced  to  seek 
other  public  assistance  of  either  a  financial 
nature  or  Institutional  care;  and 

Whereas,  comprehensive  social  service  pro- 
grams have  been  providing  an  opportunity 
for  a  family  to  remain  together  while  work- 
ing toward  goals  of  self-sufficiency  and  self- 
support;  and 

Whereas,  the  dtlzens  of  Tennessee  bavo 
demonstrated    their    Interest    in    obtaining 
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services  under  these  programs  by  raising 
local  monies  to  match  state  dollars  and  tbe 
elimination  of  such  local  support  for  match- 
ing funds  will  abolish  some  community  pro- 
grams and  may  adversely  affect  the  encour- 
Eigement,  support  and  responsibility  which 
such  community  participation  brings  to  the 
programs;  and 

Whereas,  there  are  forty-four  contracts 
for  services  for  the  developmentally  disabled 
which  are  fvmded  by  seventy-five  percent 
federal  funds  and  twenty-five  percent  state 
and  local  funds;  and 

Whereas,  the  new  guidelines  will  result 
In  the  loss  of  $4,098,979.43  in  federal  assist- 
ance; the  loss  of  services  to  2,500  clients 
benefiting  from  the  programs;  In  unemploy- 
ment for  300  persons;  now,  therefore, 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Eighty-Eighth  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  the  Senate  con- 
curring. That  we  request  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  rescind 
Its  proposed  revised  regulations  under  Titles 
I,  IV-A,  X  and  XIV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  to  continue  Its  present  regulations 
as  minimum  guidelines  for  the  social  services, 
the  range  of  services  and  persons  eligible  for 
services. 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare,  Caspar  Weinberger, 
and  the  members  of  tbe  Tennessee  Congres- 
sional delegation. 


FORT  RILEY  COMMENDED  FOR 
CORRECTIONAL  PROGRAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ROY 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  19,  1973 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  can  attention  to  the  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Parade  magazine  yester- 
day concerning  the  Fort  Riley  rehabilita- 
tion program.  I  take  great  pride  in  the 
fact  that  Port  Riley  Is  located  within  my 
district  and  that  this  program  is  consist- 
ent with  its  high  standards  of  excellence. 
Army  officials  who  developed  this  pro- 
gram deserve  high  praise. 

I  wish  to  commend  Dr.  William  Lock- 
hart  of  Kansas  State  University  for  his 
development  of  a  high  school  education 
equivalency  program  which  is  a  vital  and 
successful  contribution  to  this  rehabilita- 
tion eCfort. 

I  believe  that  this  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram warrants  the  most  serious  consider- 
ation of  all  those  interested  in  correction 
which  is  both  compassionate  and  effec- 
tive, and  I  invite,  therefore,  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  the  article  which 
follows : 
A  Sttccessful  Project — How  the  Army 
Retrains  Deserters 
(By  Larry  Jackson) 

Port  Rilet,  Kans. — At  a  time  when  the 
civilian  prison  system  is  under  fire  for  its 
failure  In  rehabilitating  Inmates,  corrections 
officials  should  take  more  than  a  passing 
glance  at  bow  tbe  Army  retrains  prisoners 
here. 

Take,  for  example.  Private  Ray  Jones  (not 
bis  real  name),  who  deserted  an  Arizona 
missile  base  for  three  &nd  a  half  years.  Two 
years  ago  he  sat  In  a  stockade  cell  at  a 
Southern  military  base  facing  a  dishonorable 
discharge  that  could  have  ruined  his  life. 

Jones  never  got  that  dishonorable  dis- 
charge; the  Army  no  longer  automatically 
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drums  out  "problem"  soldiers.  Instead ,  many, 
like  Jones,  are  given  a  second  chance  t  y  being 
sent  to  the  Retraining  Brigade  at  For  t  Riley. 

So  far  24.820  "bad"  soldiers  have  been  re- 
habilitated here.  Most  have  been  abseqt  with- 
out leave  (AWOL),  but  some  were 
Euid  drug  pushers. 

"AWOL    was    no  life."    says    Jone^ 
labored  on  construction  Jobs  in 
Tenn.,  got  married  and  fathered  a 
while  he  was  a  deserter.   "I  worked 
the  day  and  stayed  half  awake  each 
waiting   for   the    knock    on    the 
That  knock  came  shortly  before 
1970. 

HONOBABLE    DISCHARGES 

Now  he  is  happily  employed  as 
truck  mechanic  and  will  be  honorably 
charged  next  June. 

"If  they  hadn't  put  me  through 
gram   at  Port   Riley   I   don't   know 
would  be  now,"  said  Jones.  "If  I  were 
street  with  a  bad  discharge,  chances 
be  unemployed    With  a  wife,  child 
other   child   on   the   way  I'd   probably 
turned  to  no  good.  The  Army  gave 
than  a  fair  shake,  my  friend." 

Of  the  soldiers  who  have  gone 
program,   almost   60   percent   have 
honorable    discharges    or    are    now 
honorably. 

Not  all  were  originally  sentenced 
honorable  discharges.  Most  were  in 
ade  for  a  short  sentence  and  under 
Army  system  would  have  been  sent 
duty  when  they  completed  their 
"But  only  to  rim  afoul  of  military 
again,"  says  Col.  E.  L.  Kl:ig. 
the  Retraining  Brigade. 

He   cited   statistics   showing   that 
generally  have  chronic  problems 
cope  with.  "The  man  has  a  problem 
a  financial  burden  or  simply  feels 
adjust  to  the  Army.  Instead  of  faclr^ 
his  problems,  he  runs. 

CLASSIC    rNDEKACHIEVERS 

"A  computer  profile  of  AWOL's 
are   classic   underachlevers.   They   w^re 
ures  In  school  or  on  the  Job.  Many 
never  finished  anything  in  their  U^es 
whole  theory  Is  to  give  our  men  a 
be  successful  at  something." 

Their  first  chance  for  success  is  ii 
week   basic  training  program  durin 
they  are  confined  in  a  barbedwlre 
much  the  same  as  a  stockade.  But 
larity  ends  there. 

The  men  do  not  wear  stockade 
march,  attend  classes  and  do 
they  would  at  any  basic  training 

They  even  handle  weapons.  "I 
are  the  only  correctional  facility  in 
where  the  prisoners  have  guns 
guards  don't,"  says  MaJ.  William 
brigade  executive  officer.  "But  I 
unusual." 

If  the  trainee  (the  Army  avoids 
"prisoner")   finishes  the  five-week 
he  goes  on  to  advanced  basic  training 
the-Job   training    In   a   military 
Intensive  counseling  is  employed,  with  psy- 
chologists, chaplains  and  lawyers  a  1  trying 
to  help. 

SOLVE    OWM    PROBLEMS 

"Don't  get  this  program  wront,"  says 
King,  "we  don't  solve  the  problem  for  the 
man.  He  has  to  do  that  for  himself  We  try 
to  let  him  see  for  himself  there  are  alterna- 
tives to  going  over  the  hill.  There  is  s  way  for 
blm  to  solve  his  problem  by  stayin  ',  within 
the  system." 

Education  plays  a  vital  role 
than   80  p)ercent  of  the  trainees 
finished  high  school.  Many  of  them 
400  In  1972 — received  high  school 
certificates    at    Riley    and    some    eifiu.   took 
college  courses. 

The  equivalency  courses  have  beeh  so  suc- 
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cessful  that  some  jvmior  colleges  and  public 
school  districts  around  the  country  have 
copied  them.  The  secret,  according  to  Dr. 
William  Lockhart,  the  Kansas  State  Univer- 
sity professor  who  developed  the  program,  is 
a  diagnostic  test  that  checks  84  educational 
development  areas.  The  computer  readout 
shows  each  man's  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

The  Fort  Riley  rehabUitatlon  program  Is 
not  without  its  failures,  however.  Last  year 
more  than  500  soldiers  at  Riley  were  thrown 
out  of  the  Army  because  they  were  "unfit 
or  unsuitable."  says  King.  "The  bulk  of  these 
were  recalcitrant  and  would  not  adopt  to  the 
retraining  regimen." 

"No  program  can  be  100  percent  success- 
ful." says  MaJ.  Gen.  Lloyd  B.  Ramsey,  Army 
Provost  Marshal  General,  who  heads  the 
Army  corrections  system.  "There  are  always 
going  to  be  failures." 

The  most  significant  failures  are  the  men 
who  successfully  complete  the  program  and 
appear  to  be  rehabilitated,  but  run  into 
further  trouble  after  they  are  reassigned  to  a 
regular  Army  unit.  Ramsey  feels  many  of 
the  relapses  are  caused  by  the  reluctance  of 
some  unit  officers  to  accept  a  man  as  a  re- 
habilitated soldier.  Instead  they  harass  him 
to  the  point  where  he  goes  AWOL  again  or 
breaks  some  other  rule. 

"We  are  always  trying  to  educate  cxir  of- 
ficers and  non-commissioned  officers  that 
these  men  deserve  a  chance."  Ramsey  says. 
"But  we  are  dealing  with  human  beings  and 
human  prejudices." 

Although  some  military  men  have  not  ac- 
cepted the  program,  civilian  corrections  of- 
ficials are  generally  enthusiastic. 

NO   LONG-TERM   SENTENCES 

Robert  N.  Woodson,  director  of  the  Kansas 
Department  of  Corrections,  feels  the  program 
Is  "terrific,  because  there  are  no  long-term 
sentences,  which  are  detrimental  to  most 
prisoners.  If  you  went  through  a  traffic  light 
and  were  sent  to  prison  instead  of  being 
fined,  you'd  teel  bitter.  A  man  sent  to  Jail 
for  five  years  for  burglary  feels  the  same 
way." 

Says  George  Bohllnger,  warden  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Correctional  Facility  at  Norfolk, 
Mass.,  and  former  director  of  the  Institute  for 
Correctional  Administration  at  American 
University  in  Washington,  D.C.: 

"I  wish  we  could  do  some  of  the  things 
they  are  doing  at  Port  Riley  In  its  short- 
term  rehabUitatlon  of  prisoners.  The  civilian 
courts  should  follow  the  Army's  model  of 
quick  restoration  to  the  community.  We'd 
love  to  nin  civilian  prisons  like  that." 
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BROADCAST  LICENSE  RENEWAL 


March  19,  1973 

and  neoesalty  would  be  served  thereby.  It 
shall  grant  the  renewal  application.  If  the 
Commission  determines  after  hearing  that  a 
grant  of  the  application  of  a  renewal  appli- 
cant would  not  be  in  the  public  Interest,  con- 
venience and  necessity,  It  may  deny  such  ap- 
plication, and  applications  for  construction 
permits  by  other  parties  may  then  be  ac- 
cepted, pursuant  to  section  308,  for  the 
broadcast  service  previously  licensed  to  the 
renewal  applicant  whose  renewal  was  denied. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  2657.  or  similar  leg- 
islation pending  before  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
would  help  members  of  the  broadcasting 
industry  to  continue  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity and  scope  of  their  service  to  their 
audiences.  The  commitment  that  they 
make  goes  beyond  the  3-year  period  of 
their  license,  inasmuch  as  they  have  in- 
vested tremendous  sums  of  money  to  ac- 
quire equipment  and  buildings  and  to 
hire  well -qualified  personnel. 

While  passage  of  my  bill  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  establishing  stability  in 
the  industry,  it  would  by  no  means  pre- 
vent anyone  from  contesting  a  station's 
license  renewal.  H.R.  2657  would  merely 
prevent  consideration  of  applications  to 
take  over  a  facility  until  after  its  license 
has  been  denied,  if  it  is  denied.  There 
would  be  no  limitation  on  the  right  of 
anyone  to  file  in  opposition  to  renewal  of 
a  license. 

If  the  measure  which  I  have  intro- 
duced becomes  law,  broadcasting  li- 
censes would  still  have  to  be  renewed 
every  3  years,  but  the  station  that  has 
done  a  good  job  of  serving  the  public 
interest  would  have  nothing  to  worry 
about.  On  the  other  hand,  one  that  had 
not  performed  creditably  would  have  its 
license  terminated.  Broadcasters  would 
still  have  to  be  on  their  toes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  legislation  deal- 
ing with  this  important  matter  will  soon 
reach  the  floor  for  action. 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  19,  1973 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2657, 
which  I  introduced  on  January  23,  1973, 
would,  if  enacted  into  law,  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  establish 
orderly  procedures  for  the  consideration 
of  applications  for  renewal  of  broadcast 
Ucenses.  Section  309(a)  of  the  act  would 
be  amended  by  adding  the  following 
after  the  final  sentence  thereof: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  the 
Act,  the  Commission,  in  acting  upon  any 
application  for  renewal  of  license  filed  under 
section  308,  may  not  consider  the  application 
of  any  other  person  for  the  facilities  for 
which  renewal  is  sought.  If  the  Commission 
finds  that  the  public  interest,  convenience. 


HISTORY  SURROUNDS  US 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OF   CONNECnCtJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  19.  1973 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
stand  in  this  Chamber  planning  the 
future  of  the  Nation,  we  all  to  often 
ignore  the  fact  that  we  are  conducting 
our  business  amid  a  setting  steeped  in 
history.  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  to  go 
into  any  details  of  how  this  building,  the 
U.S.  Capitol,  has  stood  as  a  symbol  of 
working  democracy  since  its  cornerstone 
was  laid  back  in  1793.  but  I  do  feel  that 
the  time  has  come  when  this  history 
should  be  rediscovered. 

During  the  past  few  years,  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  and  the  Congress 
itself  have  been  seeking  solutions  to  the 
problem  of  what  to  do  with  the  West 
Front.  Though  I  strongly  share  the  con- 
cern over  the  fate  of  this  portion  of  the 
building,  I  feel  that  this  issue  has  di- 
verted our  attention  away  from  other 
areas  of  the  building. 
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In  less  than  3  years,  this  Nation  will 
celebrate  its  200th  birthday,  and  in  so 
doing,  will  be  looking  back  on  its  history 
as  a  guide  for  directions  to  take  in  the 
future.  The  problem  is,  many  millions  of 
our  citizens  will  arrive  in  Washington 
and  proceed  to  Capitol  Hill  only  to  be 
greeted  by  a  building,  that  though  his- 
torical, fails  to  reflect  that  history  as 
might  be  expected.  I  know  that  it  has 
been  quite  necessary  to  adapt  our  Capi- 
tol over  the  years  to  accommodate  a 
growing  and  exparfded  legislature,  but  I 
also  think  that  the  time  has  come  when 
the  true  history  of  this  building  shoudd 
be  recognized. 

I  hope  that  many  of  my  colleagues  will 
agree  with  me  when  I  ask  that  we  broad- 
en our  scope  of  concern  for  this  building. 
The  West  Front  is  an  issue  which  will 
take  years  to  resolve,  the  history  I  speak 
of  is  staring  us  in  the  face,  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  every  effort  carmot  be  made 
to  tap  this  resource  and  make  it  avail- 
able to  the  people  before  1976.  Perhaps 
my  argument  is  given  greater  emphasis 
In  a  letter  which  Mr.  Ronald  Roloff  of 
this  city  recently  forwarded  to  The 
Washington  Post.  Though  I  cannot  whol- 
ly agree  with  Mr.  Floloff's  comments  on 
the  West  Front.  I  do  think  that  he  has 
captured  the  very  essence  of  what  could 
be  done  with  this  building. 

Mr.  Roloff's  letter  follows: 
A  Plan  for  Historical  Reconstruction  of 
THE  Capitol 

In  general  I  agree  with  the  position  as- 
sumed In  the  March  4  editorial  about  ex- 
tension of  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol  ("An 
Addition  That  Doesn't  Add  Up").  I  continue 
to  lament,  however,  that  In  all  discussions 
of  this  kind  there  seems  to  be  a  sad  lack 
of  distinction  between  what  is  historical  and 
what  Is  merely  antique.  I  do  not  believe  that 
ever>'  stone  of  the  west  front  must  be  pre- 
served precisely  In  its  present  external  loca- 
tion simply  because  It  has  been  there  since 
1825  or  thereabouts.  It  seems  to  me  that  In 
that  marvelous  old  crypt,  the  small  rotunda 
near  it.  the  winding  stairs  leading  off  amid 
those  ancient  stone  walls,  we  have  a  goodly 
representation  of  the  antique,  with  all  Its 
flavor.  With  such  things  happily  preserved.  I 
cannot  become  very  excited  about  the  pres- 
ervation of  some  walls  that  are  obviously  of 
cheap  construction  and  must  sooner  or  later 
be  replaced  In  some  way. 

What  does  disturb  me  is  that  there  is  so 
little  in  the  Capitol  that  is  identiflably  his- 
torical. The  old  House  chamber  is  now  Statu- 
ary Hall,  a  mixtum  confusum  of  various 
sculptures  which  doubtless  impress  the  tour- 
ist but  which  obscure  the  fact  that  this  was 
the  House  of  Representatives  dvirlng  the  first 
60  years  of  the  Republic.  The  old  Senate 
chamber  Is  not  open  to  the  public,  and  the 
last  picture  I  saw  of  It  showed  a  layout  of 
card  tables  and  folding  chairs  put  up  for  a 
meeting  of  some  kind.  And  where  is  the 
courtroom  In  which  John  Marshall  and  his 
associates  built  the  law  of  the  nation?  It  is 
somewhere  in  the  building,  but  lost  both  to 
sight  and  to  concern. 

Since  something  of  seme  kind  must  be 
done  to  the  west  front,  practical  men  will 
come  up  with  suggestions  for  additional 
meeting  rooms  or  tourist  lounges  as  useful 
adjuncts  to  the  work.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Congress  would  do  Itself  great  credit  If  In- 
stead of  arguing  such  proposals  It  would  ap- 
prove the  following  plan.  (1)  From  the  level 
of  Olmstead's  great  promenade  up,  simply  re- 
store the  west  front  as  it  is.  (2)  On  the 
ground  level,  below  the  top  of  the  prome- 
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nade,  extend  the  building  out  all  the  way  to 
the  great  staircases  rising  from  the  Mall  level. 
On  one  side  create  a  new  Statuary  Hall.  (Let 
the  architects  use  their  imagination  on  thit 
kind  of  project — something  suitable  for  fifty 
separate  states  instead  of  the  present  melange 
which  dignifies  no  one.)  On  the  other  side 
create  space  for  whoever  occupies  the  old 
Senate  chamber  and  the  old  chambers  of  the 
Supreme   Court   before   1859. 

"Then  have  the  Capitol  Historical  Society 
go  to  work.  Go  over  to  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery  and  gat  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse's  1822 
painting  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Follow  it  exactly.  The  Smithsonian  hes  some 
of  the  old  desks  and  chairs.  Duplicate  them. 
Rebuild  the  gallery  in  the  old  Senate  cham- 
ber. Get  Henry  Clay's  desk  from  the  Smith- 
sonian and  put  it  where  It  belongs.  Let  some- 
one use  his  imagination  on  how  the  Supreme 
Court  might  have  looked  in  1830.  Then  we 
can  take  our  tourists  and  even  our  congress- 
men and  say  to  them:  This  Is  where  Webster 
stood  when  he  replied  to  Haynes.  This  Is 
where  Calhoun  sat  when  he  was  Vice  Presi- 
dent. This  Is  the  bench  from  which  Marshall 
and  Taney  presided.  This  Is  the  chamber  in 
which  Thomas  Jefferson  was  chosen  presi- 
dent over  Aaron  Burr.  These  spaces  are  all 
there  today;  but  they  are  literally  trampled 
underfoot  because  they  are  not  Identified. 
Best  of  all.  none  of  these  spaces  is  presently 
used  for  anything  that  cannot  find  an  equally 
adequate  home  somewhere  else.  I  venture  to 
suggest  that  after  these  areas  are  restore! 
they  will  be  pounced  upon  by  various  House 
or  Senate  committees  and  put  to  practical 
as  well  as  historical  use. 

At  a  time  when  Congress  is  trying  to  find 
its  Identity  in  the  face  of  growing  executive 
Influence,  it  seems  to  me  that  such  a  plan  of 
historical  reconstruction  might  serve  not 
only  to  coalesce  divergent  interests  and  bring 
a  happy  solution  to  our  building  problem, 
but  would  serve  to  renew  the  faith  of  Con- 
gress In  Itself.  The  White  House  has  its  his- 
torical atmosphere  continually  renewed; 
even  the  State  Department  has  embarked  on 
an  historical  renovation  that  has  dubious 
roots.  Perhaps  If  Congress  could  restore  Its 
historical  perspective  it  might  revive  Its  own 
self-awareness.  In  any  case,  we  would  have  a 
Capitol  where  we  could  say.  This  happened 
here,  and  show  the  very  spot.  Such  a  pro- 
gram would  transcend  unless  argument  over 
whether  or  not  this  particular  piece  of  gran- 
ite must  be  preserved,  and  would  enhance 
the  national  heritage  of  all  Americans. 

Ronald  W.  Rolofp. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

of    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  19.  1973 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  considerable  number  of  my 
constituents  are  concerned  about  the 
environmental  implications  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers'  Cache  River- 
Bayou  DeView  flood  control  project  in 
Arkansas. 

The  Cache  River  Basin  is  regarded  by 
many  to  be  an  irreplaceable  element  of 
the  lower-Mississippi  flyway.  The  basin's 
wetlands  are  reputed  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant wintering  area  for  mallards  and 
other  waterfowl  in  North  America.  An- 
drew Hulsey.  director  of  the  Arkansas 
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Game  and  Fish  Commission,  fixes  the 
average  winter  mallard  flock  at  approxi- 
mately 500,000  birds.  Other  knowledge- 
able estim-ates  range  even  higher. 

It  is  feared  that  the  corps'  flood  con- 
trol project  will  destroy  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  basins  wetland  habitat. 
The  future  of  the  mallard  and  other 
waterfowl  dependent  on  those  wetlands 
is  Questionable  unless  the  project  is 
stopped  or  proper  mitigation  measures 
are  undertaken. 

Few  in  Wisconsin  have  been  more 
dedicated  to  wetland  preservation  than 
Frank  A.  Zuern,  principal  of  the  Smith 
Elementary  School  in  Oshkosh,  Wis.  He 
and  representatives  of  the  fifth  grade  at 
Smith  school  met  with  me  to  discuss  the 
Cache  River  project.  The  students  dem- 
onstrated sincere  and  knowledgeable 
concern  about  the  implications  of  the 
project.  I  think  Mr.  Zuern  and  his  stu- 
dents are  to  be  commended. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  my  colleagues 
consideration  Mr.  Zuern's  thoughtful 
poem  "Cache  River  Eulogy." 

The  poem  follows : 

Cache  River  Eologt 
(By  Prank  Arthur  Zuern) 

In  the  Arkansas  air  and  the  water  so  still 
Listen  < 

Cache  River  and  Bayou  De  View, 
Hear  the  thrill  of  whistling  wings  In  the  gray 
morning  chill! 

I  have  not  seen  you 

Nor  shall  I  ever. 

Nor  will  our  children,  nor  theirs  .  .  . 

0  free  and  wild-flowing  river! 

Now  vlslonless  mtnds 

Cause  the  clanking  machines 

To  dig  at  the  bowels  of  the  river, 

Tearing  its  guts  and  spewing  them  out  .  .  . 

1  watch  .  .  .  and      I      pray  .  .  .  and      I 

quiver.  .  .  . 

Whll« 

Men's  greedy  eyes 

Bulged  with  money  they  prize. 

Their  hearts  their  tongues  beguiled: 

"Who  will  trade  cash  for  a  river  or  two?" 

"We  will." 

Generations  shall  come 

And  men  will  ask : 

"Home  did  this  blasphemy  come  to  pass?" 

Tell  them:  stupidity 

By  some  men 

In  the  bureaucracy 

Of  the  democracy  ground  us  up  and  spit  us 

out  .  .  . 
Like  crushed  claim  and  crippled  crayfish 
Upon  the  spoil  bank  .  .  . 
And  while  they  stank  .  .  . 
Some  "men"  crawled  away.  .  .  . 

Others  decried  the  men 

who  caused  the  Corps'  machines  to  clank 

and  to  yank 
the  bottom  out  of  the  rivers, 
burying  the  graveled  bars  far  from 
the   cool,   rippling   waters  and  the  pulsing 

fins.  .  .  . 
that   since    ancient   times   propelled    bodies 
anxious  with  eggs  and  sperm, 
seeking  that  life-sustaining  stone, 
only  to  find  it  buried. . . . 
and  gone  . . . 

I  hear  America  someday  say : 
"Where  were  you 
and  what  did  you  do 
when  they  guttered  the  Cache 
and  the  Bayou  De  View?" 
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S?ou  do 


Yes! 

I  hear  America  someday  say : 

"Where  were  you  and  what  did 
when  your  leaders  led  you  astray?' 
turned  their  ear  away 
to  hurry. ...  to  bury. . . . 
a  river.  .  .  .  today  .  .  . 

In  the  Arkansas  air  and  the  water  so  stUl 

Listen! 

Cache  River  and  Bayou  De  View, 

Hear  no  thrill 

of  whistling  wings  In  the  gray  mornlilg 
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OF    n-LINOIS 
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Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker 
one  recognizes  that  senior  citizetis 
some  very  real  problems  today, 
one-quarter  of  them  have  incomeii 
fall  below  the  poverty  level.  The 
ing  cost-of-living  touches  every 
their    lives,    and    places    an 
heavT  burden  upon  those  who 
pend  on  a  fixed  income.  Healt^i 
have  soared  nearly  175  percent 
past  19  years,  which  makes  it 
most  senior  citizens  to  afford 
medical  care.  Many  older  persons 
not  drive,  and  public 
often  difficult  or  too  expensive 
is  hard  to  find  and  even  harder  t( 
tain.  And.  it  is  depressing  to 
many  senior  citizens  face  the  tragic 
slbility  of  being  instutionalized 
they  can  no  longer  take  care  ol 
selves. 

Therefore,  it  was  of  some 
ment  that  last  Tuesday,  the 
Representatives — with  my  full  s 
passed  the  Older  Americans  Act 
ments.  I  would  like  to  take  jus 
moments  to  reflect  upon  the 
of  this  and  other  legislation  foi 
citizens. 

From  the  very  beginning  of 
Americans  Act  in  1965,  Its 
encompassed  numerous  services 
benefit  to  older  Americans: 
tion,  nutrition,  health,  recreation, 
the  handicapped,  and  various 
crevent  institutionalization.  For 
the  act  in  1972  funded  300  pro 
foster  independent  living;  428 
tatlon  projects:  337  health  relat^ 
ects:    623    senior    citizens 
model  projects;  37  research  and 
stration    projects:    38    career 
projects;    135   foster  grandparenjt 
ects;  nearly  600  Retired  Senior 
teer  Program  projects;  and 
least  60.000  senior  citizens  with 
Surely  such  projects  deserve 
tinued  support. 

After  discussing  the  many 
the   aged    with    various   senior 
groups  in  my  congressional  dis 
Illinois,  it  became  clear  to  me 
must  not  only  fully  support 
Americans  Act.  but  other 
assure  those  who  contributed  so 
our  society  that  they  will  shan; 
fruits.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
already  introduced  legislation 
slon  to  assist  senior  citizens  w 
scrlption  drug  costs  and  another 
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chill! 
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provides  reduced  airfares  for  them.  In 
addition,  within  the  next  few  weeks,  I 
will  be  sponsoring  legislation  to  provide 
property  tax  relief  to  senior  citizens.  We 
must  remain  dedicated  to  our  older 
Americans. 


FOOD  PRICE  PROTEST  GROUPS  IN 
23  CnTES  ENDORSE  FIVE  NA- 
TIONAL GOALS 
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HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  19.  1973 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  consumer  is  now  confronted  by 
a  national  food  price  emergency.  Food 
prices  today  in  many  major  commodity 
areas — particularly  meat — are  the  high- 
est in  our  history.  No  amount  of  rhetoric 
by  apologists  for  the  food  industry  and 
no  statistical  sleight  of  hand  and  as- 
surances of  normalcy  by  the  administra- 
tion in  Washington  can  alter  the  fact 
that  millions  of  housewives  can  no  longer 
feed  their  families  three  nutritious  meals, 
7  days  a  week. 

The  incredibly  high  price  of  food  and 
the  failure  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
deal  with  the  problem  are  a  classic  and 
tragic  example  of  the  powerlessness  of 
consumers  in  the  marketplace  and  before 
the  Government. 

As  a  reaction  to  skyrocketing  meat  and 
other  food  prices,  consumers  across  our 
Nation  are  now  engaged  in  boycotts  and 
other  direct  action  to  bring  prices  down — 
and  the  ranks  of  the  protesters  are  grow- 
ing even  more  quickly  than  the  price  of 
food. 

Consumers  want  to  know  why  retail 
focd  prices  in  January  increased  by  2.7 
percent — the  largest  Increase  since  the 
Government  began  keeping  records  In 
1947. 

They  want  to  know  why,  during 
the  past  year,  wholesale  prices  for  cattle 
are  up  27  percent;  flour  up  37  percent; 
broilers  up  52  percent;  hogs  up  66  per- 
cent; wheat  up  64  percent;  and  eggs  up 
71  percent. 

They  want  to  know  why,  for  the  past 
4  years,  the  Nixon  administration's  prin- 
cipal response  to  the  food  price  dilemma 
has  been  the  application  of  public  rela- 
tions gestures  rather  than  effective 
action. 

They  want  to  know  why  previous  na- 
tional administrations  have  misman- 
aged the  Nation's  food  marketing  system. 

They  want  to  know  why  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  have  failed  to  deal 
with  the  emergency. 

Most  of  all,  they  demand  to  know  when 
it  will  all  end. 

It  is  the  view  of  many  of  the  ad  hoc 
groups  protesting  high  prices  across  the 
country — and  my  own — that  a  long-term 
solution  to  the  food  price  dilemma  will 
never  be  achieved  until  government 
undertakes  a  major  reform  of  the  Na- 
tion's entire  food-marketing  system.  It 
is  an  archaic  and  frequently  IneflBcient 
system  which  permits  economic  concen- 
tration In  key  segments  of  the  food  in- 
dustry— such  as  in  meat  packing  and 
breakfast  cereals.  It  is  a  system  which 


avoids  applying  to  the  meat  industry,  the 
same  antitrust  policies  that  are  applied 
to  the  economy  at  large.  The  now- 
defunct  National  Commission  on  Food 
Marketing,  established  by  President 
Johnson  In  1964  to  investigate  food  costs, 
strongly  recommended  adjustments  In 
the  food-marketing  system  to  meet  new 
conditions  as  they  arise.  Unfortimately, 
these  adjustments  have  not  taken  place. 
Nor  have  the  many  excellent  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  been  im- 
plemented— thus,  we' find  ourselves  faced 
with  a  crisis  in  food  prices  unprecedented 
In  our  history. 

It  is  also  the  opinion  of  these  activist 
groups  around  the  country  that  their 
protests  at  a  local  level  will  be  taken 
seriously  and  translated  into  effective 
Federal  action  only  if  their  movement 
has  a  national  focus  and  rallies  around 
a  set  of  national  goals  and  objectives.  It 
was.  In  my  view,  the  absence  of  such  a 
national  program  that  prevented  the 
otherwise  successful  food  boycotts  In 
1966  from  having  a  lasting  effect. 

Accordingly,  I  am  announcing  today, 
that  a  large  number  of  groups  around 
the  country  protesting  high  meat  and 
food  prices — listed  on  the  attached 
sheet — have  endorsed  the  following  five- 
point  program  of  national  goals : 

First.  A  consumer  boycott  of  all  meat 
meat  products — that  is,  beef  and  pork — 
during  the  first  week  in  April — with  ad- 
ditional boycotts  thereafter,  if  the  1- 
week  boycott  does  not  achieve  its  desired 
result. 

This  fir.'-t  poal  is  directed  toward  les- 
sening dramatically  the  demand  for 
meat  and  thus,  its  price.  While  many 
other  food  commodities  are  unreason- 
ably high  in  price,  meat  purchases  rep- 
resent 25  percent  of  the  consumers'  food 
dollar.  It  is  our  hope  and  expectation 
that  if  we  can  drive  down  the  cost  of 
meat — other  commodity  producers  will 
get  the  message. 

Second.  An  immediate  freeze  on  meat 
prices  at  December  1972  price  levels, 
when  the  average  U.S.  retail  price  for 
choice  beef  was  8  percent  less  than  it  is 
today. 

A  freeze  on  the  price  of  meat  at  pres- 
ent levels  is  unacceptable  because  it 
would  merely  contffiue  the  hardship  now 
being  experienced  by  millions  of  families. 
Those  who  oppose  a  freeze  on  meat  prices 
argue  that  such  a  plan  would  require 
meat  rationing.  But  millions  of  consum- 
ers are  already  being  forced  to  ration 
their  purchasers  of  meat  because  of  high 
prices.  Frankly,  even  if  a  freeze  did  result 
in  rationing,  I  believe  that  consumers 
would  rather  eat  rationed  quantities  of 
meat  at  reasonable  prices  than  little  or 
no  meat  because  of  outrageously  high 
prices. 

Third.  The  establishment  of  a  special 
congressional  committee  to  investigate 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  cost  of  food 
and  to  make  specific  recommendations 
to  Congress  and  the  President  for  long- 
range  solutions  to  high  food  costs. 

We  are  convinced  that  there  is  a  per- 
manent solution  to  the  food-price  dilem- 
ma which  will  result,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  in  an  abundant  food  supply 
at  reasonable  prices  to  consumers  and  a 
fair  rate  of  retium  on  invested  capital  to 
farmers.  While  the  National  Commission 
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on  Food  Marketing  studied  this  situation 
In  1965,  their  findings,  conclusions,  and 
recommendations  require  updating  and, 
most  importantly,  implementation.  A 
special  congressional  committee  holds 
out  the  best  chance  at  having  needed  re- 
forms implemented  by  immediate  legis- 
lative and  administrative  action. 

Fourth.  The  repeal  of  the  Meat  Import 
Quota  Act  so  as  to  permit  foreign  sup- 
pliers of  lean  beef  to  increase  their  pro- 
duction and  importation  into  this  coun- 
try. 

While  the  administration  has  sus- 
pended the  Meat  Import  Quota  Act  for 
this  year,  foreign  beef  producers  fear 
that  these  suspensions  can  be  terminated 
at  will  and  hence  they  refuse  to  increase 
their  production  of  beef.  The  tragedy 
here  is  that  lean  Imported  beef  is  used 
In  the  production  of  hamburger  meat,  hot 
dogs,  and  sausage  products  which  are 
consumed  in  large  quantities  by  low-in- 
come people.  Today  in  New  York  City, 
the  price  for  a  pound  of  hamburger  meat 
averages  around  99  cents  a  pound  and 
hot  dogs  97  cents  a  pound.  These  high 
prices  make  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
for  low  income  families  to  purchase  what 
are  ordinarily  regarded  as  the  lowest  cost 
meat  products  available. 

Fifth.  A  temporary  suspension  or  re- 
striction on  the  exportation  from  the 
United  States  of  food  commodities  that 
are  scarce  here — so  that  excessive  sales 
abroad  will  no  longer  increase  the  price 
of  food  to  the  American  consumer. 

According  to  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture projections,  the  United  States  will 
export  in  1«73  $1  billion — farm  value — 
worth  of  meat  to  foreign  nations  and  $4.7 
billion  farm  value — in  grain.  The  United 
States-Soviet  grain  deal  and  similar 
sales  abroad  represent  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  recent  price  increases  in  meat, 
milk,  and  bakery  products.  The  ability 
of  our  producers  to  sell  large  quantities 
of  commodities  abroad,  must  necessarily 
increase  prices  here  and  will  diminish 
the  effect  of  boycott  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  our  goals.  We 
believe  them  to  be  fair  and  responsible. 
We  know  they  are  essential  if  American 
families  are  to  be  able  to  put  food  on 
their  dinner  tables  once  again.  It  is  our 
hope  that  the  bujers  boycott  of  meat 
during  the  first  week  in  April  will  provide 
the  catalyst  for  Government  and  the  food 
lndu-.trv  to  take  immediate  and  effective 
action  in  behalf  of  America's  210  million 
consumers.  We  hope  that  all  consumers 
will  join  in  this  vital  effort.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  food  industry  are  not 
made  to  realize  now  by  these  actions  that 
something  must  be  done,  then  the  Amer- 
ican food  shopper  faces  a  bleak  and 
dreary  future. 

The    above-mentioned    material    fol- 
lows: 
The    Following    Consumer    Grottps    Have 

Endorsed  the  5  Point  Set  of  National 

Goals 

Lynn  Jordan,  Virginia  Citizens  Consumer 
Council,  Springfield,  Va.    (703)    451-0707. 

Judy  Bralman,  Consumer  Association  of 
New  York,  109  Heather  Drive,  Rochester,  N.Y., 
14625  (716)  381-5958. 

Mrs.  Alberta  Slavln.  Housewives  Elect  Low- 
er Prices,  631  E.  Polo  Drive,  Clayton.  Mo., 
63105  (314)  535-4900. 

Mrs.  Valerie  Slmonlan,  Until  Prices  Drop, 
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164  Manchester  Road,  River  Edge,  N.J.,  07661 
(201)  261-1064. 

Mrs.  Judy  Kowallk,  Newburgh,  N.Y.  House- 
wives Against  High  Meat  Prices,  46  Courtney 
Avenue,  Newburgh,  N.T.,  12660  (914)  661- 
0643. 

Mrs.  Rose  West,  Denver  Housewives  Against 
High  Food  Prices,  8361  E.  Lehigh  Drive,  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  80237  (303)  771-3529. 

Dr.  Alice  Matthews,  Jackson  County  North 
Carolina  Women  United  Against  Inflation, 
P.O.  Box  92,  Cullowhee,  N.C.  (704)   293-5663. 

Mrs.  Dlanne  Fulman,  Save  Cash  Reduce 
Immediately  Meat  Prices,  2064  Main  Street, 
Concord,  Mass.,  01742   (617)   369-1884. 

Mrs.  Juanlta  Williams,  Ladles  Against  Meat 
Prices,  East  29  14th  Avenue,  Spokane,  Wash. 
99202  (509)838-5316. 

Mrs.  Sherl  Weller,  Committee  of  Husbands 
and  Wives  for  Lower  Food  Prices,  Drummond 
Island,  Mich.  49726  (906)493-5394  or  493- 
5282. 

Mr.  Max  Welner,  Philadelphia  Consumer 
Education  and  Protective  Association,  Inc., 
6048  Ogontz  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19141 
(215)424-1441. 

Mrs.  Eve  Wlddows,  Director,  City  of  Yonk- 
ers  Consumer  Protection  Office,  Room  316, 
City  Hall,  Yonkers,  N.Y.  10701  (914)963-3980 
ext.  359. 
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League.  P.O.  Box  146,  Oreendale,  Wis.  53129 
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Mrs.  Diana  Iredell.  Maryland  Citizens  Con- 
sumer Council,  6005  84th  Avenue.  New  Car- 
roUton,  Md.  20784.  (301)   577-6526. 

Shirley  Goldlnger,  President.  Consumer's 
Federation  of  California,  621  South  VlrgU 
Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90005.  (213)  388- 
7676  or  879-0154. 

Mrs.  J.  Edward  Jones,  Texas  Consumer  As- 
sociation, 7810  Baneway  Drive,  Houston,  Tex. 
77072,  (713)  498-8236. 

Mr.  Don  Elberson,  Director,  Consumer  As- 
sembly of  Greater  New  York,  465  Grant 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y..  (212)   673-3900. 

Florence  Rice,  Harlem  Consumer  Educa- 
tion Coimcil,  1959  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  (212)  926-5300. 

Councllwoman  Linda  Wlnikow.  Town  of 
Ramapo  Consumer  Protection  Board,  Town 
Hall  Route  59,  Suffern,  NY.,  10901. 

Victor  Ootbaum,  President,  Civil  Service 
Employees  Association.  District  Council  37, 
377  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10013. 


EDUCATION;  A  LESSON  FROM  THE 
OZARKS 


HON.  GENE  TAYLOR 

OF    MISSOUKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  19,  1973 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  enlightenment  of  my  coUe.igues, 
I  would  like  to  direct  their  attention  to 
a  front  pTge  article  of  the  March  15  Wall 
Street  Journal,  entitled  "Hard  Work  U." 
The  feature  investigates  the  School  of 
the  Ozarks  at  Point  Lookout,  Mo. 
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I  am  proud  to  relate  that  this  Insti- 
tution Is  located  within  my  district,  and 
that  I  have  been  afforded  the  opportunity 
and  the  pleasure  of  visiting  its  campus 
several  times.  On  each  occasion,  I  have 
been  impressed  that  thrift  and  hard 
work  are  the  driving  forces  of  that  school 
which  is  a  beacon  of  learning  to  our 
hills. 

Since  Its  founding  in  1906,  by  a  Presby- 
terian preacher,  the  school  has  enjoyed 
continuing  growth  in  its  academic  stand- 
ards and  physical  facilities.  This  prog- 
ress resulted  from  the  efforts  of  Individ- 
uals committed  to  the  school's  tradi- 
tion of  Industry,  not  from  the  largess  of 
the  Federal  Treasury. 

Students  earn  their  keep  by  working 
4  hours  daily  after  classes  and  be- 
tween trimesters  In  profitmaking  cam- 
pus industries,  including  an  airport, 
farms,  summer  theater,  candy  kitchen, 
taxidermy  shop,  and  restaurant.  They 
also  help  buil(i  dormitories  and  class- 
rooms. If  students  shirk  their  chores, 
they  flunk  out. 

The  Seventh  District  Is  honored  to 
have  an  academic  commimity  that 
teaches  the  virtue  of  labor,  and  has 
earned  a  national  reputation  for  its  spirit 
of  enterprise.  The  article  follows: 
Hard  Work  U.:   At  School  or  Ozarks.  the 

Students    Flunk    Out    If    They    Shirk 

Chores;   Youths  Butcher.  Mop.  Build  at 

Tuition-Free    College;    Grades    Are    Im- 
portant,   Too — Senior:     "A    Super    Neat 

Place" 

(By  Richard  Martin) 

Point  Lookout.  Mo. — "Work  Is  love  made 
visible,"  says  an  old  bronze  plaque  on  the 
campus. 

And  they  really  seeni  to  believe  that  here 
at  the  School  of  the  Ozarks,  one  of  the  most 
unusual  little  liberal-arts  colleges  in  the 
country. 

Commitment  to  the  gocd-old-fashloned 
work  ethic,  in  fact,  runs  so  deep  here  that 
honest  toll  is  an  integral  part  of  the  curricu- 
lum. Students  don't  pay  room,  board  or  tui- 
tion here,  they  work  their  way  through  col- 
lege doing  everything  from  typing  tests  and 
mopping  floors  to  driving  bulldozers, 
butchering  hogs  and  selling  orchids — and 
those  who  shirk  their  assigned  campus  Jobs 
flunk  out. 

The  college  is  an  educational  anachro- 
nism in  some  respects:  It's  a  bastion  of  short 
hair,  strict  parietal  rules  and  compulsory 
chapel  twice  a  week;  it's  a  place  where  the 
whole  faculty  teaches  and  good  grades  are 
important.  But  It's  noteworthy  in  other  ways, 
too:  It's  innovative  and  imaginative  when  it 
comes  to  finances  and  fund-raising;  It's  a 
pioneer  at  supplementing  liberal-arts  studies 
with  practical  vocational  skills. 

"The  School  of  the  Ozarks  represents  an 
idea  whose  time  has  come."  says  William  W. 
Gordon,  executive  vice  president  of  the  Coun- 
cil for  Financial  Aid  to  Education  Inc.,  a 
New  York  nonprofit  organization  set  up  to 
encourage  contributions  lo  higher  education. 
"Integrating  more  occupational  education 
with  the  liberal  arts  is  an  Important  new 
trend  in  higher  education,  and  one  that  has 
been  too  long  In  coming." 

"tremendously  impressed" 

On  a  recent  visit  to  the  school.  "I  sat  in 
on  some  classes,  and  I  was  quite  impressed." 
Mr.  Gordon  says.  "The  level  of  teaching  isn't 
up  to  Stanford  or  Harvard  or  the  University 
of  Chicago,  of  course,  but  it  is  pretty  gocd, 
and  it's  ri^ht  up  to  date.  I  think  they  ought 
to  throw  off  some  of  their  parochialism  and 
draw  students  from  a  wider  area,  but  overall 
I'm  tremendously  impressed  with  the  place." 

School  of  the  Ozarks.  founded  by  a  Pres- 
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byterlan  preacher  In   1906,  orlglnaty 
free  boarding  school  where  hlUbill^- 
sters  came  to  learn  to  read  and 
earned  their  keep  by  doing  the 
raising    their    own    food.    It    evolv 
Junior  college  by  1956.  switched 
year  curriculum  in  1964  and  becan^ 
accredited  Uberal-arts  college  In 

But  students  still  earn  their  keep 
four   hours   dally   after   classes   di^ng 
42-week   school    year   and   working 
hour  weeks  between  trimesters  during 
of  their  10  weeks  off.  That's  a  tot  il 
hOurs  a  year.  They  earn  credit,  nol 
a  rate  of  $1.60  an  hour,  which 
work  off  28  percent  of  the  $5,374- 
ot  housing  and  educating  them. 

Supervised  by  a  smsJl  full-time 
dents  stlU  do  most  of  the  chores  and 
their  own  meat  and  dairy  products 
build  dormitories  and  classrooms 
score  of  proflt-maklng  "campus 
Including  an  airport,  farm,  summei 
candy  kitchen,  taxidermy  shop  an( 
rant. 

A  TOURIST  ATTRACTION 
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The  school  sits  on  a  bluff  above 
neycomo  In  the  scenic  southwest 
Missouri,    and   It's   a   minor   tourls 
tlon.    There's    a    big    neon    sign 
the  school  on  Highway  65.  a 
to  haul  tourists  around  the  900-acr( 
and  a  student-run  gift  shop  selllr  g 
fruitcakes.  Jams,  candles,  pottery. 
$100  nativity  sets  produced  by  the 
industries. 

About  80  percent  of  the  1.074 
come  from  the  Ozark  hills  along  the 
Arkansas  border,  mostly  from 
farms  and  towns  with  names  like 
Oscar  and  Owls  Bend.  The  bulk  of 
20  percent  are  from  rural  areas  of 
states.  Most  were  B  students  In 
They  are  admitted  largely  on  the 
need,  and  about  three  out  of  four 
are  turned  away.  In  a  survey  of 
Incoming    freshmen.    91    percent 
chose    the    school    because     thev 
afford  to  go  anywhere  else.  Only  3( 
said  their  family  Income  was  over  $"5 
Just  17  percent  said  It  was  over  $9 

They  look  and  act  and  talk 
like  college   students   anywhere.   Tl: 
the  usual  array  of  pictures  and  cam 
like  W.  C.  Fields  and  Gloria  Stelnenr 
cluttered  dormitory  rooms,   and 
the   iisual   gripes   about   food. 
Administration.  A  few  chafe  openly 
of  the   rules    (no  beards,   "tswtefu] 
11  p.m.  weeknlght  curfew,  and  1  a. 
endo.  no  smoking  except  In  the 
the  student  union),  but  they  abide 
Students'   cars    are   kept   off 
fenced  lot  that's  open  on  weekends 
luctantly    unlocked    weeknlghts 
with  outside  Jobs. 

"I  LIKE  rr  HERE" 

The  Isolation  bothers  some.  A  litt^ 
a  gas  station  across  the  highway 
main   gate  is  the  closest   thing  to 
campus  hangout.  It's  two  miles  to  a 
alley:  six  miles  to  a  movie,  dance  hal  1 
Joint.  The  nearest  city  of  any  size  l! 
field.  40  miles  away.  (But  In  nearby 
Alexander's    drugstore    still    sells 
double-dip  lee  cream  cones  and  10 
daes.)    There  Isn't  much  to  do  on 
besides  work  and  study.  Except  for 
old  movies,  g^uest  lecturers  and  cul 
ferlngs  like  the  Memphis  State  String 
and  Jose  Greco's  troupe,  the  main 
are  swimming,  handball,  tennis  and 

Nevertheless,  most  students  seem 
"I  like  it  here."  says  Mike  Friend,  a 
business  major.  "I  didn't  want  to 
from  college  with  a  big  debt  hanging 
head."  Betty  Jo  Biggs,  a  senior 
major,  calls  It  "a  super  neat  place 
school."  She  adds:  "I'm  even  glad  w< 
dress  code  when  I  go  somewhere  els( 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

all  the  freaky  looking  guys  with  long  hair 
and  beards  and  the  girls  wearing  curlers." 

"Students  dislike  the  stigma  of  going  to  a 
school  for  poor  kids,  even  if  they  are  poor," 
says  Maxine  Trimble,  associate  dean  of  stu- 
dents. "I  think  most  of  them  really  do  love 
the  school.  It  Isn't  wall-to-wall  Camelot,  but 
It's  a  nice  place.  I  don't  think  they're  un- 
gratefiU  for  the  opportunity  to  be  here." 

It's  a  good  think  they  aren't.  "Ingratitude 
Is  one  thing  that  absolutely  outrages  me," 
declares  M.  Graham  Clark,  the  crusty,  au- 
thoritarian. 64-year-old  president  of  School 
of  the  Ozarks.  He  left  a  $40,000  Job  as  an  At- 
lanta insurance  executive  In  1946  for  a  $3,000 
Job  as  vice  president  of  the  school,  and  he  has 
been  here  ever  since. 

He  became  president  In  1952,  and  he  gets 
most  of  the  credit  for  transforming  a  seedy, 
second-rate  high  school  Into  a  burgeoning 
little  college.  He  did  it  by  traveling  tirelessly 
to  raise  funds  while  running  the  school  al- 
most slnglehandedly.  He  once  crawled  out 
from  under  a  road  grader  he  was  repairing  to 
greet  a  lawyer  from  a  foundation.  "That 
turned  out  to  be  worth  about  $500,000  to  us." 
recalls  Mr.  Clark.  "He'd  never  seen  a  college 
president  working  before." 

He's  an  effusive  gladhander  and  speech- 
maker,  with  a  hill  country  Joke  or  a  Bible 
quotation  for  every  occasion.  He's  also  a 
tough  administrator,  who  has  two-way  radios 
as  well  as  telephones  in  his  car  and  at  his 
bedside  to  keep  him  in  constant  touch  with 
every  corner  of  the  campus.  The  vice  presi- 
dents call  him  "Godfather."  ("Some  guvs 
around  here  won't  even  start  a  truck  with- 
out an  okay  from  him."  says  one.)  "Sure 
I'm  a  dictator,"  clrawls  Mr.  Clark.  "But  I'm 
a  benevolent  one." 

He's  paid  $26,000  a  year  as  president,  less 
than  some  of  the  vice  presidents  make.  "But  I 
also  have  some  wonderful  fringe  benefits,  like 
free  milk  from  our  fine  dairy  and  getting  to 
travel  all  over  the  world  to  tell  people  about 
School  of  the  Ozarks,"  he  says. 

Like  many  other  private  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, the  school  is  In  deficit  right  now. 
borrowing  from  banks  to  pay  current  oper- 
ating costs.  The  deficit  was  $451,000  last  year. 
The  school  has  assets  of  $24  million,  though. 
Including  some  870  scattered  areas  of  nearby 
farmlands,  pastures  and  woods,  and  some 
common  stocks  that  could  be  sold  if  the 
pinch  gets  too  tight.  "Right  now  we're  bet- 
ter off  holding  those  Investments  and  bor- 
rowing at  the  prime  rate,"  says  Mr.  Clark. 
"We  obviously  can't  continue  to  operate  this 
way  indefinitely,  but  I'm  convinced  that 
God  will  provide." 

He's  also  convinced  that  the  Lord  helps 
those  who  help  themselves.  Judging  from  the 
magnitude  of  the  school's  fund-raising  activ- 
ities— an  unceasing  and  highly  successful 
campaign  of  personal  entreaties  backed  by 
bll^sards  of  direct-mail  appeals.  Individual 
contributors'  cash  gifts,  bequests  and  private 
trust  funds  brought  the  school  $2.4  million 
In  cash  last  year,  or  two-thirds  of  Its  en- 
tire cash  Income.  (Of  the  remaining  $1.2 
million,  the  school*  $7.5  million  endowment 
brought  m  $293.0<A)  cash,  campus  Industries 
netted  $540,000.  federal  grants  totaled  $270.- 
000  and  foundations  gave  $82,000.) 

Some  60.000  visitors  last  year  trooped 
through  the  school's  crift  shop  and  museum 
or  went  to  plajrs  In  the  summer  theater  cr 
heird  concerts  on  the  massive  old  Wurlltzer 
theater  organ  In  the  auditorium,  and  many 
of  those  visitors  gave  money  to  the  school. 
"There's  a  50-50  chance  that  anybody  who 
visits  this  place  will  become  a  contributor." 
figures  John  P.  Knox  Jr..  vice  president  for 
development,  "especially  people  who  grew 
up  during  the  Denresslon  and  had  to  claw 
their  way  up.  They  come  here  and  Im- 
mediately Identlfv  with  what  we're  doing 
and  see  the  merit  of  it." 

School  officials  say  they  never  turn  down 
a  gift.  "We'll  take  anything  from  fiowers  to 
broken   down   Jalopies,"   says   Mr.   Knox.    A 
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r  itired  orchid  raiser  gave  them  four  green- 
houses full  of  rare  orchid  plants  last  year.  A 
milling  executive  has  Just  built  a  replica  of 
an  1850  water  mill  that's  selling  stone-ground 
corn  meal  to  visitors  and  to  bakeries  In  Little 
Rock  and  Springfield.  The  sprawling,  three- 
story  museum  overflows  with  relics,  artifacts 
and  collections  of  things  ranging  from 
apothecary  Jars  to  vaudeville  props,  all  given 
by  hundreds  of  individuals. 

"We'll  build  a  school  of  horticulture  com- 
plex around  the  orchid  greenhouses  and  sell 
blooms,"  says  Mr.  Knox.  "The  orchids  will  at- 
tract ijeople,  just  as  the  mill  and  museum 
do.  These  things  all  draw  people  of  varied  in- 
terests and  keep  them  coming  back." 

Mr.  Clark'»  physician  gave  the  school  its 
first  plane  seven  years  ago  when  Mr.  Clark 
was  driving  a  car  72,000  miles  a  year  "selling 
the  gospel  of  the  School  of  the  Ozarks."  That 
led  to  a  dozen  more  planes  and  a  small  cam- 
pus airport  that  pumps  100,000  gallons  of  gas 
a  year,  has  3,000  takecffs  and  landings  a 
month  during  tourist  .^eason  and  offers  fiylng 
lessons,  rentals,  charters  and  alr-taxl  service. 

Corporate  donors  send  the  school  vitamins, 
toothbrushes,  mouthwash,  foodstuffs  and 
pharmaceuticals.  Used  clothing  from  church 
groups  "and  sample  merchandise  and  seconds 
from  shoe  companies  and  apparel  makers 
come  into  the  campus  thrift  shop,  which  sold 
or  gave  away  22.000  Items  to  students  last 
year,  including  1 ,568  pairs  of  J.  C.  Penney  dis- 
play shoes  that  sold  for  $1  to  $3  and  some 
shopworn  wedding  gowns  from  an  Iowa  store 
that  went  for  $3  each. 

School  officials  are  avid  bargain  hunters. 
"I've  never  seen  anyone  stretch  dollars  like 
they  do:  nothing  Is  wasted."  says  Mr.  Gordon 
of  the  Council  for  Financial  Aid  to  Educa- 
tion. About  Ib^'e  of  the  school's  equipment, 
everything  from  lights  and  file  cabinets  to 
motorscooters  and  cement  mixers,  comes 
from  government  surplus  sales.  One  end  of 
the  campus  is  a  Junkyard  of  trucks,  busses 
and  heavy  machinery  being  cannibalized  to 
keep  generators,  dredges  and  other  equip- 
ment running. 

Students  In  the  machine  shop  built  the 
campus  fire  engine  last  year.  Students  in  the 
construction  shops,  aided  and  supervised 
by  50  staff  tradesmen,  are  building  a  $1.1 
million  student  union,  a  $1  million  science 
building,  a  $135,000  horticulture  building 
and  a  new  museum  wing.  "It  takes  us  longer, 
but  we  can  pretty  well  count  on  a  25'",  sav- 
ing on  construction  costs,"  says  William  D. 
Todd,  vice  president  and  dean  of  admin- 
istration. He  says  the  union  will  take  two 
years  to  build,  "twice  as  long  as  It  would  take 
an  outside  contractor." 

"People  who  come  here  and  see  these  thl  igs 
are  Impressed,  and  they're  going  to  remem- 
ber that  they  can  get  more  for  their  dollars 
here  than  they  can  by  giving  them  some- 
where else,"  says  Mr.  Knox,  who  worked  out 
what  may  be  the  ultimate  in  money  stretch- 
ing In  arranging  financing  for  the  new  stu- 
dent union. 

He  took  $250,000  that  alumni  had  raised 
for  the  $1.1  million  building  and  Invested  it 
in  bonds  paying  T~r  Interest.  The  govern- 
ment will  pay  two- thirds  of  the  9rr  interest 
costs  on  the  $1.1  million  bank  loan  under  a 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Depart- 
ment program.  Income  from  a  500-seat  pub- 
lic restaurant,  a  12-unlt  motel  and  a  bowling 
alley  In  the  new  union  is  expected  to  pay  off 
the  loan  over  a  20-year  period,  leaving  the 
school  with  the  alumni's  original  $250,000 
still  intact. 

Campus  Industries  that  can't  at  least  come 
close  to  covering  the  costs  of  employing  stu- 
dents don't  last  long.  A  cannery  and  a  s.\w- 
mlU  were  closed  years  ago.  and  the  furniture 
factory  no  longer  makes  furniture — it  re- 
finishes  pieces  for  dormitories  and  offices 
and  makes  walnut  gun  racks,  picture  frames 
and  footrests  instead. 

"We  used  to  be  a  big  maker  of  church  pews 
and  other  furniture  for  churches,"  says  Mel 
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Walker,  the  manager.  "But  we  finally  swore 
off  that  business.  Churches  Just  aren't  the 
world's  best  customers  when  It  comes  time 
to  pay  their  bills." 

The  school  is  getting  Into  the  stained-glass 
business  now.  A  banker  who  foreclcsed  on  a 
stained-glass  company  in  St.  Joseph.  Mo., 
"called  me  one  day  and  asked  If  I'd  like  to 
have  the  Inventory  of  gltiss  and  lead."  Presi- 
dent Clark  explains.  "He'd  heard  me  talk 
somewhere,  and  he  thought  we  could  use  It 
for  a  student  Industry."  Pointing  out  a  color- 
ful grouping  of  stained-glass  fish  on  a  book- 
shelf In  his  office,  he  adds:  "Some  nut  offered 
me  $200  for  that  thing  the  other  day.  Why 
it's  nothing  but  a  few  pieces  of  glass,  a  little 
bit  of  lead  and  some  good  Imagination.  We 
could  sell  a  lot  of  little  things  like  that  in 
our  gift  shop." 

The  school  offers  majors  In  22  academic 
fields.  An  accreditation  committee  of  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools.  In  April  1971,  found  "a 
lack  of  academic  excitement"  here,  but  said: 
"The  faculty  is  generally  competent.  In  some 
cases  outstanding."  There  are  30  faculty 
members  who  have  PhDs:  the  other  37  have 
master's  degrees. 

Nearly  all  faculty  members  carry  12-hour 
teaching  loads,  heavier  than  loads  on  most 
campuses.  Most  teach  all  three  trimesters  a 
year.  Salaries  range  from  $7,600  to  $18,300. 

There's  a  fat  file  cf  applicants  for  faculty 
Jobs.  "We've  got  a  whole  student  body  here 
that's  well  motivated  and  willing  to  work 
hard:  you  don't  find  students  like  that  In 
a  lot  cf  schools,"  says  Bob  Hendrlckson. 
chairman  of  the  six-men  English  depart- 
ment. "I  worked  all  during  Junior  high  and 
high  school  growing  up  In  Tulsa,  and  I 
worked  40  hours  a  week  to  get  through  col- 
lege, so  I  feel  I  can  understand  these  kids' 
feelings  and  relate  well  to  them."  adds  Mr. 
Hendrlckson. 

David  B.  Oliver.  30-year-old  chairman  of 
the  two-man  sociology  department  and  a 
specialist  on  problems  of  the  aging,  turned 
down  recent  Job  offers  "for  considerably 
more  money"  from  two  big  state  universities 
and  an  Ivy  League  school.  "I  can  do  my 
research  here  and  still  have  the  contact  with 
students  that  I  like,"  he  says.  "Of  course, 
people  also  like  It  here  because  It's  not  only 
a  good  place  to  teach  other  kids.  It's  a  good 
place  to  raise  your  own." 

The  academic  program  is  gradually  be- 
coming more  vocationally  oriented.  "I  don't 
want  to  see  us  throw  out  the  true  liberal-arts 
program,  but  getting  a  Job  nowadasra  with 
only  a  Uberal-arts  education  gets  to  be  a 
problem,"  says  Mr.  Clark.  "When  a  student 
leaves  here  we  want  him  to  feel  confident 
that  there's  a  Job  waiting  for  him  out  there." 

He  says  he'd  like  to  "offer  a  degree  in  avla- 
tlon-atrframe-and-power-plant,  mechanics, 
and  I'd  like  to  turn  out  real  good  computer 
programmers  with  degrees.  Maybe  we  should 
even  offer  a  degree  In  milling — not  for  a  dusty 
man  running  a  grinding  machine,  but  for 
mill  managers  who  would  leave  here  know- 
ing the  business  Inside  out." 

Karl  Jensen,  a  senior  with  a  dual  major  In 
history  and  criminal  Justice,  says  his  most 
meaningful  learning  experiences  came  not  In 
the  classrooms  but  on  the  Jobs  he  held  at  the 
dairy,  airport  and  fire  department.  He's  chief 
of  the  22-student  fire  company  now,  and  he 
says:  "I've  learned  to  take  responsibilities 
and  have  had  the  opportunities  to  take  them 
that  I  Just  wouldn't  have  had  anywhere 
else."  He  hopes  to  work  his  way  through  law 
school  somewhere  as  a  pMDllceman  or  fireman. 

About  12%  of  the  students  flunk  out  or 
drop  out  annually.  "We  get  some  whose  par- 
ents or  other  relatives  have  pushed  them  Into 
coming  here,  hoping  that  the  school  would 
do  them  some  good,  maybe  straighten  them 
out;  they  usually  don't  last  long,"  says  Howell 
Keeter,  the  associate  dean  who  supervises 
the  work  program.  The  "Junior  blues"  cause 
some  attrition,  too,  says  Wayne  Huddleston, 
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vice  president  for  academic  affairs.  "That's 
when  a  kid  running  a  crane  or  bulldozer  real- 
izes that  with  the  skill  he  already  has  he  can 
leave  and  make  more  money  than  he  can  by 
staying  here  and  getting  a  degree." 

Nearly  70%  of  the  school's  graduates  In  the 
past  have  become  teachers,  mostly  in  nearby 
rural  districts.  A  smattering  go  Into  engi- 
neering, accounting,  medicine  and  law.  The 
rest  go  into  business. 

This  year's  campus  recruiting  schedule  In- 
cludes American  Telephone  &  Telegraph's 
long-lines  division,  Brunswick.  General  Elec- 
tric. S.  S.  Kresge,  Southwestern  Bell  and 
Zenith  In  addition  to  a  clutch  of  federal 
agencies  and  some  local  employers  from 
Springfield.  The  school's  greiduates,  "are 
probably  the  most  Industrious  students  I 
have  come  across,"  says  Fred  Bumgarner,  a 
Southwestern  Bell  recruiter  who  has  hired 
several  in  the  past.  "They  rank  with  almost 
any  we  see  In  any  other  schools  In  Missouri." 

Fred  M.  Morrow,  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Poplar  Bluff.  Mo.,  which  has  300  teachers 
in  14  schools,  says  he  has  hired  "six  or  seven" 
School  of  the  Ozarks  grads  over  the  past  few 
years.  "They  are  hard  workers  who  have 
learned  a  real  sense  of  responsibility.  We're 
very  pletised  with  them,"  he  says.  "I  wish  my 
own  kids  would  have  had  a  chance  to  go 
there." 


BEN    ROGERS,    POSTMASTER    AND 
ACTIVE   CITIZEN   RETIRES 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  19,  1973 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  occasion  of  his  retire- 
ment as  Postmaster  of  Milpitas,  Calif.,  I 
would  like  to  recognize  an  old  friend  and 
a  dedicated  citizen,  Mr.  Ben  Rogers.  In 
the  many  years  that  I  have  known  Ben 
he  has  always  been  an  eager  and  devoted 
participant  in  community  activities. 
Serving  as  a  board  member  of  the  United 
Fund  and  the  Holy  Ghost  Fiesta,  he  has 
turned  his  numerous  contacts  into  valu- 
able supporters  and  fimd  raisers  for 
these  worthy  causes.  A  charter  member 
of  both  the  Milpitas  Development  Asso- 
ciation, now  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  the  Rotary  Club,  he  has  always  been 
able  to  envision  the  continued  growth 
and  development  of  Milpitas,  to  work 
toward  that  goal  and  to  convince  others 
to  do  likewise. 

However,  the  contributions  Ben 
Rogers  has  made  to  the  community  are 
manifested  most  importantly  in  the 
work  he  has  done  on  behalf  of  children. 
He  has  served  on  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Eastslde  Unified  School  District 
and  the  Milpitas  School  District.  He  has 
been  a  devoted  member  of  the  Samuel 
Ayer  Parent-Faculty  Club  and  the  board 
of  judges  for  the  Bank  of  America 
Achievement  Award  Scholarship  fund. 
In  addition  to  looking  out  for  the  wel- 
fare of  children  in  these  "official"  ca- 
pacities, Ben  has  been  directly  involved 
with  the  youngsters  he  knows  and  loves. 

He  is  the  founder  of  the  Milpitas  Little 
League  program  which  has  brought 
hundreds  of  boys  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  competitive  sports.  Milpitas 
certainly  knows  no  more  enthusiastic 
booster  of  sports  program  and  of  chil- 
dren themselves  than  Ben  Rogers. 

While  he  is  retiring  as  Postmaster,  I 
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hope  and  expect  that  he  will  not  be  re- 
tiring from  the  many  community  proj- 
ects and  activities  to  which  he  has  con- 
tributed so  much  and  made  so  successful 
and  from  which  so  many  people,  particu- 
larly children,  have  benefited. 


LAST    ILLINOIS    WAR    DEAD    FROM 
MACOMB 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  19.  1973 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  no  words  which  can  either  express 
our  very  deep  appreciation  to  the  men 
who  have  served  in  Vietnam  or  express 
our  sorrow  to  the  families  of  those  who 
did  not  return.  In  my  congressional  dis- 
trict in  Illinois,  it  is  particularly  tragic 
and  ironic  that  the  first  and  last  Illinois 
servicemen  to  be  killed  in  Vietnam  were 
from  the  same  town — Macomb.  As  the 
Journal  Star  explained : 

It's  an  honor  any  city  would  be  glad  to 
do  without. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following : 
A    Distinction    That    Generates    Sadness. 

Sympathy:  First,  Last  Illinois  War  Dead 

From  Macomb 

Macomb. — It's  an  honor  any  city  would  be 
glad  to  do  without,  a  distinction  that  gen- 
erates only  sadnes  and  sympathy. 

That  Is,  the  first  and  the  last  Illinois 
servicemen  to  be  kUled  In  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict were  Macomb  men. 

In  1962.  Marine  Sgt.  Jerald  W.  Pendell  was 
aboard  a  helicopter  assigned  to  raid  a  sus- 
pected Viet  Cong  hideout  In  the  Jungle- 
covered  mountains  of  central  Viet  Nam. 
The  helicopter  with  eight  Americans  aboard 
crashed  into  the  mountains,  and  Sgt.  PendeU 
became  the  flrst  statistic  In  Illinois  on  a  list 
that  was  to  continue  for  11  more  years. 

Pendell  came  from  a  Marine  family.  His 
brothers  Albert  and  Robert  were  both 
Marines,  and  Albert  was  kUled  In  the  Battle 
of  Iwo  Jlma  during  World  War  II. 

Sgt.  Pendell  left  behind  his  wife.  Donna, 
and  their  four  children,  his  former  wife  Del- 
lores  and  their  daughter  Catherine,  his 
mother  Mrs.  Richard  Newell  and  brother 
Robert.  Mrs.  Newell  and  Robert  Pendell  still 
live  In  Macomb,  as  does  his  daughter  Cather- 
ine PendeU  and  first  wife,  now  Mrs.  Robert 
Holmes.  Donna  Pendell  has  since  remarried 
and  lives  with  their  four  children  In  Sedalla, 
Mo. 

PendeU  was  a  graduate  of  Macomb  High 
School  and  entered  the  Marines  in  1955. 

Robert  Lee  Frakes  was  a  two-year-old 
toddler  In  Macomb  when  Sgt.  PendeU  en- 
tered the  Marines.  He  was  probably  In  fourth 
grade  and  reading  about  the  faraway  place 
of  South  Vietnam  in  his  Weekly  Reader 
when  Pendell  was  killed  In  action. 

Robert  Lee  Frakes,  at  age  20,  was  the  last 
Illinois  serviceman  to  die  In  the  Vietnam 
conflict — he  was  kUled  January  26,  1973,  one 
day  before  the  much-acclaimed  truce  would 
take  effect.  The  tragic  coincidences  do  not 
stop  there,  however.  Like  Pendell.  Army 
Spec.  4  Frakes  was  also  aboard  a  heUcopter 
which  crashed  In  South  Vietnam. 

He  was  a  crewman  aboard  an  observation 
helicopter  which  was  shot  down  by  enemy 
gunfire  about  100  miles  east  of  Saigon. 

The  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Frakes  of 
Macomb,  Spec.  Frakes  Joined  the  Army  after 
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graduating   from   Macomb   High    ^hool    In 
1971. 

His  remaining  family  Includes  bii  parents 
and  three  brothers  and  two  sisters.  They 
gathered  In  the  chill  of  early  Fetruary  In 
Oakwood  Cemetery  for  Robert's  full  military 
funeral,  watched  as  the  flag  was  f elded  and 
given  to  them  with  the  dignified  bearing 
the  Army  affords  Its  fallen  men  and  listened 
as  the  notes  of  taps  disappeared  into  the 
wind. 
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Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina 
Speaker,  while  we  have  much 
be  concerned  about  the  past  and 
injustices  accorded  the  America: 
the  far-out  demands  and  illegal 
of  the  Firebrand  American  India^ 
ment  is  no  answer.  Many 
Indians  feel  that  the  explosive 
Wounded  Knee  is  hurting  their 
and  will  prove  to  be  counterpr(  ductive 
and  they  have  no  sympathy  for 

Last  November,  while  the  Biireau 
Indian  Affairs  was  under  siege 
group,  Noah  Powell,  the  principal 
of  the  eastern  band  of  Cherokee 
Cherokee,  N.C.,  sent  a  telegram 
tary  of  the  Interior  Rogers  Moijton 
plorlng  the  unlawful  tactics  of 
occupying  these  offices.  Attach(d 
article  by  Columnist  and  Featurf 
John  Parris,  which  appeared  in 
ville  Citizen,  Asheville,  N.C 
Chief  Powell's  reaction  to  the  present 
flammatory    gun-waving    at 
Knee.  I  recommend  this  artlcl< 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

[Prom  the  Asheville  Citizen,  Mar.  f  1973] 
Cherok£e  Chief  Frowns  o 
WoDNDED  Knee  Action 
(By  John  Parris) 

Cherokee. — The  leader  of  the 
gresslve  Indian  tribe  In  America 
prove  of  the  uprising  at  Wounded 
a  group  of  militant  Indians  bearing 
vowing  to  die  unless  they  get  their 

Noah   Powell,    65-year-old 
of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee 
disapproval  here  Thursday  in  an 

He  said  that  the  some  6,000 
live  on  a  57.000-acre  trlbally-owned 
here  In  the  mountains  are  "not 
In  what  they  are  doing  out  there" 
not  taking  no  part  In  It." 

"We  don't  like  the  way  things 
carried  on  by  them,"  Chief  Powell 
go  at  a  thing  with  rifles  and 
they're  doing — that's  the  wrong 
rifles  aren't  going  to  get  you 

"I  don't  believe  anything  like 
pened  at  Wounded  Knee  could  eve- 
at  Cherokee.  I  wouldn't  ever  want 
happen  here. 

"The  Cherokee  from  here  are  not 
demonstrate  like  some  other  tribes 
I  don't  want  that  and  the  people 
want  It. 

"I'm  proud  of  our  people.  We've 
down  and  talked  and  negotiated.  I 
we've  always  got  along  with  the 
Indian  Affairs  here.  I  don't  have 
against  the  BIA  here.  We've  always 

"We   try   to   get   what   we   want 
peaceable  means.  We  talk.  We 
They  work  with  us  and  they  co: 
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Chief  Powell  said  he  didn't  feel  that  the 
federal  government  had  tried  to  destroy  the 
Cherokees'  heritage. 

"They  haven't  prevented  us  from  retaining 
our  proud  heritage  or  our  culture.  I  do  know 
that  once  Cherokee  children  were  not  allowed 
to  speak  their  own  language  during  school 
hours.  That  was  back  In  the  '20s  when  I  was 
attending  the  school  here. 

"But  that's  past,  gone,  and  forgotten.  It 
only  lasted  for  a  short  time.  And  over  the 
years  there  have  been  efforts  In  the  school  to 
teach  Cherokee." 

As  of  right  now,  be  explained,  a  teacher  is 
employed  in  the  school  system  to  teach 
Cherokee  boys  and  girls  their  native  language 
which  25  years  ago  appeared  headed  for  ex- 
tmctlon. 

"The  teacher,"  he  said,  Is  G.  Oeorge,  a  full- 
blooded  Cherokee.  And  he's  been  teachmg  the 
language  for  the  past  five  or  six  years.  Before 
him  there  was  Wattle  Chiltoskle  and  Will 
West  Long. 

"For  a  time  there  I  thought  our  language 
was  going  to  run  out  and  disappear.  I'd  hate 
to  see  It  disappear.  You  know  we're  the  only 
tribe  that  has  It's  own  alphabet.  It  was  In- 
vented by  Sequoyah.  That  was  back  around 
1819.  And  in  no  time  almost  evety  Cherokee 
could  read  and  write  In  the  Sequoyah 
alphabet." 

He  paused  a  moment,  smiled  and  shook 
his  head. 

"We  made  our  peace  with  history  a  long 
time  ago,"  he  said.  "We  put  aside  all  the  old 
hates.  We  forgot  about  all  the  broken  trea- 
ties. We  started  looking  ahead,  not  back. 

"As  a  result,  we  have  progressed  and  we  are 
still  going.  We  keep  busy  working  and  plan- 
ning for  tomorrow.  I  don't  know  of  any  tribe 
that  has  done  as  well.  We've  got  our  own  po- 
lice department,  our  own  fire  department,  our 
own  sanitary  department.  We  have  several 
prosperous  tribal  enterprises.  And,  as  a  whole, 
our  people  have  prospered  too.  We  all  keep 
busy. 

"We  have  looked  to  the  future  whUe  re- 
taining our  love  and  appreciation  for  our 
heritage.  Here  at  Cherokee  the  BIA  acts  more 
as  an  advisor  than  anything  else.  And  I  can't 
recaU  when  we  ever  had  any  serious  differ- 
ences with  the  BIA. 

"As  I  said  before,  we  are  not  Interested  In 
what  they  are  doing  out  there  at  Wounded 
Knee.  And  we  want  no  part  of  It.  Back 
when  that  militant  group  took  over  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  building  In  Washing- 
ton, I  sent  telegrams  to  the  federal  o£Bclals 
that  the  Cherokee  was  not  Involved  and 
wasn't  going  to  be  Involved." 

Earlier,  the  Wounded  Knee  situation  was 
discussed  with  Frell  Owl,  a  native  Cherokee 
who  served  as  superintendent  on  several 
western  reservations  and  who  is  one  of  the 
most  resnected  members  of  the  Cherokee 
tribe. 

"I've  talked  with  several  of  our  full- 
bloods,"  he  said,  "and  the  consensus  Is  that 
they  don't  approve  of  what  they're  doing  out 
at  Wounded  Knee.  I've  heard  no  one  here  say 
they  approve  of  the  militant  group's  actions. 

"It  looks  to  me,  from  what  I  have  read, 
that  what  Is  happ>enlng  at  Wounded  Knee 
bolls  down  to  Internal  pwlltics  In  the  tribe.  It 
has  just  come  out  that  what  the  group  wants 
Is  the  ousting  of  the  elected  chief  and  a  new 
election.  They  want  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  come  in  and  remove  the  elected 
chairman  of  the  council. 

"Many  of  the  people  out  there  are  non- 
reservation  Indians  who  have  ideas  not  hard- 
held  by  the  reservation  Indians. 

"I  am  not  sympathetic  with  the  manner 
they  are  asserting  themselves.  I  don't  approve 
of  the  way  they  are  protesting." 

In  contrast  to  what  is  happening  In 
Wounded  Knee,  here  in  Cherokee  the  folks 
were  busy  from  one  end  of  the  village  to  the 
other  getting  their  shops  and  businesses  In 
order  for  the  coming  tourist  season  when 
they  expect  to  welcome  some  five  million 
visitors. 
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And  planners  were  meeting  in  the  council 
house  to  discuss  new  and  far-reaching  edu- 
cational programs  not  only  for  the  Cherokee 
but  for  other  southeastern  tribes. 

Down  at  the  site  of  the  old  council  house 
workmen  were  busy  putting  In  a  ijew  million- 
dollar  shopping  center  whUe  up  the  way  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Oconaluftee  River  other 
workmen  were  busy  putting  up  a  new  multi- 
million-dollar Cherokee  high  school. 

To  the  Cherokee,  their  thoughts  were  on 
building  for  tomorrow,  not  on  Wounded 
Knee. 


FLYING  HIGHER 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  19,  1973 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  come 
to  my  attention,  as  I  am  sure  it  has  to 
others  in  Congress,  that  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  recent  weeks  has 
twice  advised  poultry  farmers  to  cut  back 
their  broiler  and  turkey  flocks  to  main- 
tain the  current  high  prices. 

The  advice  came  in  a  pair  of  "Volun- 
tary Marketing  Guides"  issued  by  the 
Department  and  which  usually  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  farm  industry.  One  was 
released  last  January  11,  a  few  days  be- 
fore President  Nixon's  phase  HI  was  an- 
nounced. The  second  came  in  February. 
Both  warned  that  poultry  production  is 
rising  rapidly  and  that,  despite  booming 
consumer  demand,  the  price  structure 
could  be  pushed  downward. 

Of  marked  significance  in  this  affair 
are  reports  that  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil which  supposedly  is  fighting  inflation 
in  the  supermarkets  actually  approved 
both  "guides."  I  quote  from  a  news  dis- 
patch by  Robert  Dletsch  of-  Scripps 
Howard: 

Under  White  House-approved  rules  for 
Phase  3,  such  guides  are  supposed  to  be 
cleared  with  the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  so  all 
administration  actions  can  be  coordinated  to 
keep  a  lid  on  food  prices. 

And  later  in  the  Dietsch  report: 
The   Cost  of  Living  Council,   after   some 
thought,  condoned  both  orders.  So  the  out- 
look is  for  broiler  and  turkey  prices  to  rise 
even  faster. 

Pity  the  poor  housewife  now  struggling 
to  keep  her  family  fed  on  a  budget  that 
already  is  strained  to  the  limit.  Runaway 
beef,  pork,  lamb  and  fish  prices  had  sent 
her  searching  for  some  relief  at  the  poul- 
try counters. 

Now  she  faces  a  situation  where  her 
Government,  while  decrying  rocketing 
living  costs  and  going  through  the  mo- 
tions of  fighting  the  increases,  is  seeking 
to  send  broilers  and  turkeys  zooming,  too. 

I  need  not  point  out  the  contradiction 
of  an  Agriculture  Department  being  in 
this  position  while,  at  the  same  time,  an- 
nouncing measures  to  Increase  wither 
phases  of  farm  production.  Nor  do  I  need 
to  raise  the  big  question  for  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  of  why  It  approved  the 
poultry  guides.  The  host  of  harassed 
housewives  will  do  this  quite  emphatic- 
ally once  the  facts  generally  become 
known. 

These  figures  have  special  relevance. 
Broilers  were  selling  at  30  cents  a  pound 
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in  eastern  wholesale  markets  6  months 
ago.  Today  they  are  bringing  more  than 

42  cents.  Turkeys  sold  in  the  major 
markets  at  45  cents  a  pound  for  hens  and 

43  cents  for  toms  6  months  ago.  Today 
these  prices  are  35  cents  and  33.5  cents 
respectively.  Thus  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment's warning  to  cut  back  on  pro- 
duction were  given  right  in  the  midst  of 
these  sharp  price  Increases. 

I  can  appreciate  the  department's  his- 
toric role  of  looking  out  for  the  food  pro- 
ducers. Also,  I  can  see  that,  perhaps, 
sudden  boosts  in  demand  for  a  product 
might  generate  in  time  a  production  sur- 
plus and  a  damaging  price  decrease.  But 
it  would  take  a  person  far  removed  from 
the. realities  of  today's  food  price  circum- 
stances to  believe  that  such  a  danger  is 
imminent.  The  poultry  industry  right  is 
enjoying  one  of  its  greatest  periods  of 
prosperity.  , 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Government 
and  its  various  departments  owe  first 
concern  to  the  victims  of  the  food  cost 
inflation  and  not  to  those  who  are  mak- 
ing profits  from  it.  And  the  victims  now 
of  course  are  the  millions  of  hard-pressed 
Americans  who  are  trying  to  stretch  their 
dollars  over  today's  prices  and  finding  It 
Increasingly  difiBcult  to  do  so.  And  yet 
we  have  the  Agriculture  Department, 
backed  up  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council, 
moving  to  send  broilers  and  turkeys  fly- 
ing still  farther  out  of  reach.  It  does  not 
make  sense. 


STEVE  SYMMS:  FORTHRIGHT  NEW 
CONGRESSMAN 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  19,  1973 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years  the  trend  in  most  political  cam- 
paigns has  been  to  turn  away  from  basic 
American  principles  in  favor  of  empty 
promises  worded  in  the  chic  political 
rhetoric  of  the  day. 

It  is  this  attitude  among  office  seekers 
that  has  led  to  much  of  the  current  dis- 
lllusiormient  of  many  people  with  politics 
and  political  candidates  in  general.  How 
often  do  we  hear  the  phrase  "Not  a 
dime's  worth  of  difference"  applied  to 
the  candidates  for  office  of  both  parties? 

Many  of  my  associates  express  to  me 
privately  that  they  would  like  to  be  able 
to  be  more  outspoken  but  they  are  afraid 
that  it  would  cost  them  their  election. 
However,  last  fall  the  people  in  the  first 
congressional  district  of  Idaho  elected 
Steve  Symms  to  be  their  representative 
In  this  body.  Mr.  Symms  campaigned  in 
favor  of  Individual  liberty,  personal 
freedom,  private  enterprise,  and  limited 
government  using  the  slogan  "Let  us  take 
a  bite  out  of  'Big'  Government." 

So  that  all  Members  of  Congress  may 
be  reminded  of  the  fact  that  a  campaign 
based  on  the  principles  of  free  enter- 
prise and  limited  government  can  be 
highly  successful,  I  am  Including  In  my 
remarks  an  article  on  the  Symms  cam- 
paign from  the  February  1973  Issue  of 
Battle  Line  published  by  the  American 
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Conservative  Union.  The  text  of  the  arti- 
cle Is  as  follows : 

Steve  Stmms:  Apple  Orower  to  U.S. 
Congressman 

(Note. — This  month's  issue  inaugurates  a 
new  Battle  Line  featiire  designed  to  acquaint 
our  readers  with  "the  new  breed"  of  out- 
standing conservatives  now  appearing  in 
Congress.) 

By  all  the  precepts  of  "pragmatic"  cam- 
paign strategy,  a  man  like  Steve  Symms 
should  never  have  even  made  It  to  Congress. 

After  all,  how  many  candidates  would 
have  the  nerve  to  appear  on  television 
munching  an  apple  and  telling  the  voters, 
"I'd  like  to  take  a  bite  out  of  Big  Govern- 
ment"? How  many  candidates  would  have 
the  brass  to  pass  out  free  non-union  salads 
at  voter  raUles?  And,  much  more  Importantly, 
how  many  candidates  would  have  the  courage 
and  ability  to  champion  14  carat  libertarian 
economic  principles  as  the  central  theme 
of  a  campaign  for  the  U.S.  Congress? 

Symms,  a  former  Idaho  apple  grower,  has 
done  it  all  with  style — challenging  two  sea- 
soned primary  opponents,  one  no  less  than 
the  Majority  Leader  of  the  state  senate, 
trouncing  them  both,  and  then  going  on  to 
victory  in  the  fall  election. 

"Surprisingly,  when  I  started  out  the  one 
big  single  factor  I  had  to  overcome  was  the 
conservatives,"  Synuns  observes.  "When  1 
announced  I  was  going  to  run,  the  conserva- 
tives were  the  biggest  drawback  and  they 
were  supposed  to  be  my  best  supporters.  They 
were  so  pessimistic.  They  said  things  like 
'oh  you  can't  do  this;  you  can't  do  that;  you 
can't  say  this;  you  can't  win.'  Even  some  of 
the  well-known  conservatives  in  Idaho  put 
money  in  the  primary  In  favor  of  the  other 
candidates.  Once  we  broke  the  pessimism: 
once  they  started  to  see  that  this  guy  really 
can  say  aU  those  things  and  win,  then  our 
support  really  started  to  mushroom. 

"I  kept  thinking.  'How  refreshing  It  would 
be  to  have  one  political  party  that  just 
wanted  to  know  If  it  was  right  or  wrong.' 

"I  kept  saying,  for  example,  that  I  was 
not  only  not  in  favor  of  raising  the  minimum 
wage,  but  I  thought  the  minimum  wage  law 
should  be  abolished.  This  was  absolutely 
unheard  of  in  Idaho  politics,  but  I  never 
backed  away  from  that  position  through- 
out the  campaign.  In  fact  I  even  made  a  TV. 
spot  about  it  in  the  primary  pointing  out  I 
was  In  favor  of  expanding  the  employment  of 
young  people.  I  said  if  I  am  elected  I  will  at- 
tempt to  get  Congress  to  repeal  the  laws 
which  make  it  difficult  for  employers  to  hire 
young  people. 

"We  also  asked  the  people  If  they  reaUy 
wanted  socialized  medicine,  and  if  they  did, 
then  who  was  going  to  bold  the  gun  on  a 
doctor's  head  and  make  blm  go  practice 
medicine  in  an  area  where  there  Is  no  one 
practicing  and  they  need  a  doctor.  We  em- 
phasized that  socialized  medicine  Is  a  com- 
pulsory system  that  takes  away  the  liberty  of 
the  doctors.  We  said  that  doctors  are  people 
and  should  not  be  considered  as  resources 
that  can  be  allocated  like  steel  and  iron  and 
coal  and  so  forth." 

In  the  midst  of  the  nation's  continuing 
"eco-mania,"  Symms  let  the  environment 
bandwagon  pass  him  by.  During  the  cam- 
paign, he  said: 

"Contrary  to  what  most  ecologlsts  are  say- 
ing today,  the  answer  to  a  cleaner  environ- 
ment and  better  life  style  will  come  froir 
the  further  development  of  technology,  and 
not  from  laws  which  restrict  research  and 
development.  Many  of  today's  enthusiastic 
ecologlsts  are  attempting  to  drive  us  in  the 
opposite  direction  and  are  willing  to  destroy 
the  technology  that  we  have  in  the  mistaken 
belief  that  a  more  primitive  society  would  be 
cleaner." 

It  is  surprising  that  Symms'  campaign 
was  able  to  survive  bis  brashness.  For  In- 
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stance,  consider  bow  Republican  liberals 
might  react  to  a  T.V.  spot  showing  Symms 
hunting  pheasants;  knocking  several  birds 
out  of  the  sky;  and  then  turning  around 
and  saying,  "I'm  against  gun  control  be- 
cause I  know  that  Americans  have  had  three 
ways  of  protecting  their  freedom;  the  Jury 
box,  the  ballot,  and  if  those  fall  the  cartridge 
box."  There  was  pandemonium  on  the  left. 

A  similar  response  occurred  when  Symms 
said  Americans  were  getting  so  fed  up  with 
high  taxes  they  were  "ready  for  another 
Boston  Tea  Party."  "I  had  to  make  a  radio 
spot  to  clear  that  up,"  Symms  said.  "All 
I  really  bad  said  Is  that  our  ancestors  dumped 
tea  in  the  harbor  because  taxes  were  too 
high,  and  there  were  too  many  regulations. 
I  said  if  you  send  me  back  to  Congress,  I'll 
take  the  message  back  there  that  the  people 
out  in  Idaho  are  about  ready  to  do  it  again." 

Symms  does  not  suggest  his  kind  of  cam- 
paign will  work  everywhere,  but  does  believe 
its  style  should  be  tried  by  others.  "I  def- 
initely don't  want  to  discourage  people  in 
other  states  from  trying  a  campaign  like 
mine,"  be  said,  'because  I  think  It  can  be 
done,  and  It  must  be  done. 

It  Is  plain  that  Symms  took  a  bite  out  of 
Idaho  politics,  but  Congress  he  concedes  may 
be  somewhat  more  difficult.  "I'm  not  deluded 
enough  to  think  that  I  can  reorganize  our 
government  overnight,"  be  said,  "but  I  think 
some  Important  progress  can  be  made.  I'd 
like  to  see  the  conservatives  in  Congress  get 
organized  in  the  way  the  radicals  and  liberals 
have  so  we  can  Intellectually  arm  ourselves 
to  go  out  and  tell  the  story  of  free  enterprise. 
As  I  see  it,  the  biggest  single  weakness  In 
our  Republican  party  is  that  we  are  often 
unable  to  articulate  the  position  of  freedom 
and  liberty  so  we  often  get  on  the  defensive. 
I'd  like  to  help  show  people  that  there  is 
a  better  way.  I  think  the  truth  is  on  our 
side  and  if  we  want  to  start  pushing  It,  I 
can't  think  of  a  better  place  to  start  than 
right  here  in  Congress." 


GEORGE  HANEY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  19,  1973 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  great 
sense,  all  of  us  in  this  Chamber  and 
every  man  and  woman  in  each  comer  of 
the  world  share  a  common  understand- 
ing. We  all  have  lost  or  will  lose  some- 
one close  to  us  during  the  span  of  our 
lifetimes,  be  it  mothers,  brothers,  sisters, 
sometime  children,  or  close  friends.  And, 
as  we  look  about  us,  often  during  a  very 
happy  and  special  occasion,  we  will 
quietly  recall  to  ourselves  the  person 
who  is  not  there.  And,  with  all  the  hap- 
piness and  laughter  and  joy,  a  slight 
feeling  of  sadness  will  exist,  and  per- 
haps, linger. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  George  J.  Haney,  an 
Individual  whose  friendship  and  love  I 
deeply  cherished,  passed  away.  I,  as  well 
as  a  great  many  In  my  community  who 
had  the  privilege  to  know  him  well.  In- 
tensely feel  his  loss.  For  George  Haney 
was  a  man  whose  presence,  warmth,  and 
openness  deeply  affected  all  with  whom 
he  came  Into  contact.  He  was  a  man  who 
truly  gave  of  himself,  who  stood  forth 
for  the  principles  and  Ideals  In  which 
he  believed  and  who  acted  to  insure  that 
each  of  us  would  be  given  all  possible  op- 
portunities to  fulfill  our  dreams  and  to 
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reach  a  sense  of  personal  dign 
worth. 

The  multitude  of  awards  and  o: 
nition  George  Haney  received  du  ing 
58  years  of  life  need  not  be  reitejated 
fully  capture  the  essence  of 
The  prophet  Micah  perhaps  best 
forward  Mr.   Haney's   involvemept 
relationship   with   life   with  the 
"only  to  do  justly  and  to  love  metcy 
to   walk   humbly   with   thy   Goc 
thrust  of  George  Haney's  beliefs 
challenges  behind  all  of  his 
directed  toward  this  end. 

The  following  statement  in 
seys  Newark  Star-Ledger  of  M^irch 
best  describes  the   rich  legacy 
Haney  has  left  for  all  of  us  to  reniember 
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George  J.  Haney  was  an  open  man 
human  being  who  was  readily 
any  cause  that  would  help  those  In 
tunate    circumstances,    regardless 
coloration  or  ethnic  background. 

He  had  an  infectious  enthusiasm 
Immediately    apparent    in    any 
undertaking  In  which  he  was  active 
not  a  Joiner  In  the  usual  sense,  merely 
Ing  his  name  or  his  presence  to  a 
endeavor;    he   believed    in   becoming 
Involved,  even  though  It  meant  glv 
of  himself,  In  energy  and  personal 

George  Haney,  during  a  productive 
warding  lifetime.  Inhabitated  two 
one   the   flnanclal   community   In 
earned  his  livelihood,  the  other  was 
verse  that   contrasted  sharply  with 
mosphere  of  affluence — a  communlt] 
deprived,  socially  and  economically. 

It  was  typical  of  Mr.  Haney's 
clal  commitment  that  he  found 
wards  outside  the  material 
turns  of  the  financial  world.  Nor  was 
without  personal  monetary  sacrifice, 
was  a  price  that  he  accepted  with 
equanimity,  devoting  an  Inordinate 
of  his  time  to  humanitarian  project^ 
munlty  service  organizations  and 
activities. 

His  death,  at  age  58,  represents  a 
loss  to  the  community.  But  even 
a  personal  sense,  is  the  loss  to 
persons   whose    lives   were  given   a 
by  his  presence  as  a  humanist  and 
activist.  This  Is  by  Itself  a  rich  legacf 
is    measured    In    meaningful    human 
not  by  material  values.  It    is  a  lega  ;y 
evokes,  posthumously,  a  sense  of 
significant  achievement. 
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OLD  SOLDIER  WILL  MISS  CA|»TAIN 
HARRY 


HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Monday.  March  19.  1973 


REPRESENTAT  [VES 


Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  Abe  Glad- 
stone, who  celebrated  his  84th  birthday 
last  October,  is  now  the  oldest 
survivor  of  the  artillery  battery 
manded  by   "Captain  Harry' 
during  World  War  1. 1  would  like  tc 
with  you  his  comments,  as  recorqed 
the   Lake   Charles   American 
December  27,  1972: 
Old    SoLDns    Wnx    Miss    Captain 
(By  Sam  Tarleton) 
"He   was  A-1.   There   never   was 
one   like  him   and  he  always   had 
word  and  smile  for  everyone.  He  was  a 
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man   .   .   .  and  he  never  did  have  the  big 
head." 

That's  how  Abe  Gladstone  of  1617  Fourth 
St.  in  Lake  Charles  summed  up  the  life  of 
the  late  President  Harry  S  Truman  after 
hearing  the  news  of  his  former  artillery  bat- 
tery commander's  death  Tuesday. 

Gladstone,  who  celebrated  his  84th  birth- 
day Oct.  7,  is  now  the  oldest  living  survivor 
of  Capt.  Harry's  battery,  now  that  the  former 
commander  and  33rd  President  of  the  United 
States  is  dead. 

Gladstone  drove  a  team  of  mules  which 
pulled  the  famed  75s  under  the  command 
of  Capt.  Harry  of  Battery  "D"  of  the  129th 
Field  Artillery  Battalion  during  World  War  I. 

Gladstone,  a  member  of  that  Kansas  City 
National  Guard  Unit  that  was  mustered 
into  active  service  in  1917,  was  a  mechanic. 
"But  when  we  got  to  France,  we  didn't  have 
any  mechanized  units  to  fix  so  they  made 
me  a  wagoneer — or  a  utility  man  driving  the 
teams,  helping  fire  the  75s  and  whatever  I 
could  do,"  Gladstone  said. 

"We'll  all  miss  him.  He  was  a  great  soldier, 
a  great  man  and  a  great  president,"  Glad- 
stone said. 

"After  the  war,  the  men  of  Battery  'D' 
formed  an  association  which  still  exists  and 
meets  twice  each  year.  The  first  meeting  is 
held  on  the  Saturday  nearest  St.  Patrick's 
Day  and  the  second  one  on  the  Saturday 
nearest  Armistice  Day,"  Gladstone  said. 

Gladstone  last  saw  Truman  three  years  ago 
when  he  visited  Independence,  Mo.  during 
their  Kansas  City  reunion. 

"We  even  had  a  few  beer  busts  In  the  back 
of  Capt.  Harry's  house  in  Independence,  until 
Miss  Bess'  put  a  stop  to  It,"  Gladstone  said 
with  a  grin. 

Mrs.  Truman  "is  a  grand  lady  and  most 
wonderful,"  he  said. 

In  Prance  "Capt.  Harry  looked  after  his 
men  but  didn't  have  a  lot  to  say. 

"Capt.  Harry  didn't  tolerate  soldiers  who 
didn't  do  their  Jobs  either.  As  though  pro- 
phetic of  a  day  in  the  Korean  war  when,  as 
President,  he  would  eventually  remove  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  as  commander,  Truman 
showed  a  dislike  for  subordinates  who  didn't 
do  the  Job  he  wanted  done. 

"He  busted  three  or  four  first  sergeants 
after  he  took  over  our  battery.  Capt.  Harry 
was  the  third  or  fourth  battery  commander 
assigned  to  Battery  'D'  and  he  stayed  with  us 
to  the  end,"  Gladstone  recalled. 

Gladstone,  still  active  despite  retirement 
several  years  ago.  wlU  miss  the  late  president's 
funeral  and  regrets  It  to  the  point  of  shedding 
tears. 

He  is  the  chaplain  of  District  5  of  VFW  and 
never  misses  a  meeting. 

Gladstone  was  advised  of  Truman's  death 
by  special  messenger  from  Ft.  Polk.  Tuesday, 
when  an  officer,  dispatched  through  channels 
from  Department  of  the  Army  headquarters 
brought  him  a  message  from  Mrs.  Truman. 

It  gave  him  the  funeral  schedule  and  of- 
fered to  have  an  escort  meet  him  If  he  could 
attend  the  funeral  Thursday  at  2  p.m.  In  the 
auditorium  of  the  famed  Truman  Library. 

Gladstone  has  170,000  miles  under  his  belt 
in  his  1954  Ford  and  "Just  can't  make  it  to 
the  funeral." 

"Battery  'D'  may  have  catapulted  Capt. 
Harry  Into  successful  politics  when  we  all 
campaigned  for  him  when  he  ran  for  district 
Judge  in  Jackson  County  .  .  .  and  won. 

"We  worked  for  him  and  voted  for  him," 
the  old  National  Guardsman  said.  "Now  with 
the  Captain  gone  there  is  a  void  that  can 
never  bie  filled. 

"Capt.  Harry  had  a  few  favorites  but  I 
wasn't  one  of  them.  But  he  was  my  favorite," 
he  said,  "and  always  will  be." 

"When  he  said  anything  he  meant  it," 
Gladstone  concluded. 

So  Abe  Gladstone  will  silently  mourn  the 
loss  of  his  Capt.  Harry  ...  as  will  all  other 
living  members  of  old  Battery  "D." 

"They'll  never  replace  Harry  Truman,"  he 
said  with  a  throb  in  his  throat. 
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CHILD-CARE  CENTERS 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF   COLOBAOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  19,  1973 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently received,  among  hundreds  of 
others,  the  following  letter  from  a  mother 
in  my  district  regarding  child-care  cen- 
ters. Mrs.  Bonzales  eloquently  describes 
the  tragic  dilemma  many  mothers  face 
if  the  proposed  social  service  regulations 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  are  not  modified. 
This  simply  cannot  be  allowed  to  hap- 
pen. The  letter  follows: 

Dear  Congresswoman  Pat  Schroeder:  I'm 
writing  this  letter  in  hopes  that  It  may  help 
stop  the  cutting  off  of  funds  to  the  Mile  HI 
Child  Care  Association.  My  child  is  in  a  Mile 
Hil  Day  Care  Center  and  I've  never  been  so 
at  ease  and  un-worrled  knowing  that  he  Is 
there,  being  cared  for.  I  used  to  have  a  sister- 
in-law  care  for  my  little  boy  and  I  was  al- 
ways worried.  I  worried  that  maybe  he  had 
gotten  out  of  the  yard  and  had  gone  into 
the  street,  or  that  he  had  broken  something 
of  hers,  and  numerous  other  things  that  are 
no  longer  worries  now  that  he  is  In  the  chUd 
care  center. 

The  excursions  the  children  go  on  are  Just 
great  and  very  good  for  them.  The  breakfast 
program  Is  also  a  wonderful  thing,  it  saves 
the  children  from  having  to  get  up  »/j  hour 
earlier  and  the  mother  also.  I  think  that  the 
way  it  is  now  in  regard  to  the  teacher-baby- 
sitters having  to  be  certified  is  giving  our 
children  more  capable  people  to  look  after 
them  and  teach  them  things.  If  the  above 
things  I  mentioned  are  stopped,  the  excur- 
sions, breakfast,  and  the  teachers  no  longer 
having  to  be  certified.  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  the  care  the  children  are  receiving  now 
will  be  greatly  retarded  and  be  brought  down 
to  a  very  poor  level. 

I  also  have  something  to  say  about  the  re- 
quirements for  receiving  child  care  in  the 
Mile  HI  child  care  centers.  Right  now  the 
centers  give  care  to  low  Income  families  who 
are  not  on  welfare,  to  welfare  recipients,  and 
also  to  former  welfare  recipients  up  to  2 
years.  Under  the  new  rules  the  criteria  for 
letting  in  non-welfare  children  will  be  much 
more  strict,  and  the  children  of  former  wel- 
fare recipients  wUl  only  be  cared  for  for 
3  months  after  they  get  off  welfare.  All  of  the 
above  things  will  hold  people  back  from 
ever  getting  ahead.  As  an  example  let's  say 
you  have  a  low  Income  mother  who  has  her 
child  in  the  center  now  and  only  has  to  pay 
a  modest  fee  for  the  care,  she  is  able  to  make 
it.  to  work  to  support  her  children  and  her- 
self. But  If  the  new  regulations  go  through 
she  may  not  be  eligible  for  child  care  In  the 
center  thus  she  Is  forced  to  choose  1  of  3 
alternatives:  1)  leave  her  child  alone  2)  settle 
for  very  poor,  maybe  negligent  care  from 
neighbors  or  ads  In  the  paper  or  3)  quit  her 
Job  and  be  forced  to  go  on  welfare.  And  for 
the  women  who  have  been  able  to  get  off 
welfare  and  will  no  longer  be  eligible  for  the 
day  care  services,  where  will  they  take  their 
children?  Will  they  also  be  forced  to  quit 
their  Jobs  to  stay  with  their  children  and  go 
back  on  welfare,  and  to  keep  the  vicious  cir- 
cle going:  Poverty  breeds  poverty. 

These  women  want  to  give  their  children 
something  more,  they  want  to  try  to  break 
the  chain  of  poverty.  They  want  to  be  able 
to  tell  their  children  your  not  a  welfare 
child  t  I  I  like  I  was  all  my  life.  I  myself  am 
a  student  nurse  who  has  been  on  welfare  as 
long  as  I  can  remember  and  I  want  my  child 
to  grow  up  with  something  to  be  proud  of, 
and  not  be  ashamed  like  I  was  to  be  on  wel- 
fare. I  want  to  be  able  to  give  him  decent 
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clothes  for  school,  and  a  home  with  a  yard 
in  it.  We  all  want  what's  good  for  our  chil- 
dren and  what  wUl  help  them  grow  as  decent 
people.  The  same  as  you  do  for  your  own 
children  I'm  sure.  So  won't  you  please  do 
all  you  can  to  stop  this  terrible  thing  from 
happening.  Our  children  need  you  to  do  all 
that  you  can  .  .  .  please  .  .  .  give  them  a 
chance.  If  the  centers  become  a  place  for 
primarily  welfare  children,  which  they  will  if 
the  new  regulations  go  through,  people  will 
begin  to  say  that's  where  all  the  welfare  kids 
go.  and  believe  me  the  centers  will  degenerate 
rapidly  like  most  everything  does  where  there 
Is  nothing  but  welfare  recipients. 
Very  sincerely, 

Nancy  Gonzales, 

Mother. 


THE  COURTS:  VIEW  FROM  THE 
BENCH 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  19,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all 
the  rhetoric  being  bandied  about  con- 
cerning our  criminal  justice  system,  it  is 
fortunate  that  men  such  as  Harold  A. 
Stevens  continue  to  offer  their  lucid  and 
intelligent  observations  on  this  compel- 
ling area  of  social  concern.  I  submit  for 
your  attention  and  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  that  appeared  In  the 
January  24  edition  of  the  New  York  Law 
Journal  entitled:  "The  'Image'  of  the 
Courts:  A  Blur  of  Fact  and  Fiction." 

The  article  follows: 
The  "Image'  of  the  Courts:  A  Blur  of  Pact 
AND  Fiction 
(By  Harold  A.  Stevens) 

The  past  twelve  months  have  witnessed 
the  continuation  of  a  recent  trend  toward 
greater  Interest  in  the  courts  on  the  part 
of  the  public  and  the  news  media.  Dvirlng 
that  period  the  courts  have  been  designated 
a  target  for  critical  analysis  and  have  been 
subjected  to  some  old-fashioned  muckrak- 
ing. Some  of  the  published  reports  have  been 
fair  commentary  and  worthwhile,  some  have 
been  unfair  and  have  cast  the  courts  In  a 
poor  light. 

This  opportunity  is  seized  to  express  a  few 
observations  concerning  this  new  Interest  in 
court  operations. 

To  those — lawyers  and  newspaper  people 
alike — who  are  sincerely  Interested  in  Im- 
proving court  operations,  welcome  aboard. 
There  is  room  for  Improvement  Just  as  in  any 
large  undertaking  in  the  public  and  private 
sectors,  and  we  are  striving  to  achieve 
reform. 

PROGRAM   initiated 

During  the  past  four  years  wo  have  under- 
taken a  wide  range  of  programs  to  Improve 
the  processing  of  cases,  reduce  delays  and  en- 
hance the  quality  of  Justice  in  the  courts. 
We  have  sought,  often  without  purchasing 
power,  business  management  advice  from  the 
private  sector,  and  have  secured  special 
grants  to  try  to  make  the  best  possible  use 
of  the  meager  space  made  available  to  dispose 
of  almost  a  mUlion  cases  each  year  In  this 
city. 

Contrary  to  the  published  assertions  of 
some  politicians,  the  resources  given  to  the 
courts  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  splrallng 
Increase  In  caseloads.  The  City  speaks  of  a 
doubling  of  the  court's  budget  over  the  past 
five  years,  but  any  assessment  of  that  budget 
reveals  only  a  20  to  25  per  cent  increase  in 
p«sonnel  to  handle  a  60  to  70  per  cent  In- 
crease In  cases.  The  Job  "freeze."  from  which 
all  courts  siiffer,  compounds  the  problem. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Moreover,  these  statistics  do  not  reveal  the 
fuU  picture  since  even  prior  to  this  five-year 
period,  the  courts  were  not  receiving  the  re- 
sources required  to  do  an  adequate  job. 

Let  us  look  first  at  that  phase  of  court  op- 
erations which  is  foremost  In  the  public  con- 
sciousness— the  Criminal  Courts.  Common  to 
all  systems  of  criminal  justice  Is  the  dis- 
position of  cases  by  the  acceptance  of  pleas, 
thus  avoiding  a  lengthy  and  time-consuming 
trial.  This  has  come  to  be  popularly  referred 
to  as  "plea  bargaining." 

TRIAL  FOR   ALL? 

Candor  requires  us  to  explain  this  concept 
of  "plea  bargaining"  in  terms  of  tradi- 
tional underfinanclng.  Is  it  conceivable  for 
the  courts  to  provide  hearings  and  trials  In 
all  cases?  The  police  make  some  94,000  felony 
arrests  and  seem  to  complain  at  the  highest 
levels  that  there  are  not  94,000  felony  trials. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  we  have  in  this 
city  the  capacity  to  try  felony  cases  in 
the  hundreds,  not  the  thousands.  If  oxir 
critics  want  a  larger  number  of  felony 
trials,  they  ought  to  support  us  when  It 
comes  time  to  plead  our  annual  case  with 
budget  officials.  The  Police  Department,  par- 
ticularly, might  want  to  assist  us  in  this 
regard,  even  to  the  point  of  declining  addi- 
tional manpower  and  facilities  so  that  this 
money  could  be  more  evenly  distributed 
throughout  the  criminal  Justice  system.  But. 
of  course,  that  would  not  draw  headlines  and 
divert  attention  from  police  problems  to  the 
court. 

I  was  somewhat  puzzled  to  read  in  the 
press  recently  that  the  Police  Commissioner 
proposed  that  police  officers  be  excused  from 
arraignments  and  placed,  instead,  on  the 
streets.  Having  become  accustomed  to  learn- 
ing of  police  suggestions  for  court  "reform" 
by  reading  about  them  in  the  press,  I  won- 
dered whether  the  Police  Commissioner  gave 
serious  consideration  to  the  likely  result 
his  suggestion  would  have  on  further  clog- 
ging of  court  calendars. 

EARLY    decisions 

We  dispose  of  more  than  30  per  cent 
of  our  cases  at  the  arraignment  stage.  Addi- 
tionally, large  numbers  of  defendants  are 
released  on  their  own  recognizance  and  on 
low  ball  at  that  point.  These  are  crucial  deci- 
sions made  with  Insufficient  time  and  a  lack 
of  information.  To  excuse  a  police  officer  ex- 
cuses the  person  who  often  has  some  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  important  events.  This 
knowledge  Is  frequently  of  great  value  in  the 
decision-making  process  to  release  defend- 
ants, to  take  reduced  pleas  or  to  dismiss 
complaints. 

The  courts  do  not  exist  only  to  serve 
the  police  or  any  special  group.  They  serve 
the  general  public  as  well.  The  police  rep- 
resent only  the  first  stage  of  the  criminal 
process  and  the  most  complex  part  of  the 
process — adjudication  and  rehabilitation — is 
yet  to  come. 

The  press  reports  stated  that  the  Police 
Commissioner's  Idea  was  to  be  presented 
to  the  cotirts  for  discussion.  Apart  from  this 
curious  way  of  presenting  ideas,  as  of  this 
late  date,  neither  I  nor  my  staff  have  re- 
ceived any  request  from  the  Police  Depart- 
ment for  discussions  on  this  subject. 

LOW-BAn-   PUBLICITY 

Recently,  a  case  received  widespread  at- 
tention after  a  Judge's  decision  setting  ball  in 
the  amount  of  $5,000  or  $500  cash  was 
criticized  by  the  Mayor,  the  Police  Com- 
missioner and  some  political  flgxires.  After 
reading  the  press  reports,  and  particularly 
the  emotional  outbursts  of  a  few  pollticans, 
one  could  not  help  but  wonder  how  many 
citizens  recognized  the  purpose  of  ball  with- 
in the  criminal  process.  The  fact  that  a 
police  officer  was  one  of  the  complainants 
contributed  to  the  outrage  expressed  by 
the  ball  decision.  It  should  be  our  obliga- 
tion to  support  honest  and  reasonable  In- 
terpretations of  law  by  the  judiciary. 
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It  Is  well  to  remember  that  under  our 
system  of  law,  an  accused  is  presumed  Inno- 
cent untU  convicted  by  due  process  of  law. 
The  rights  of  all  men  are  worth  protecting 
and  the  law  looks,  or  should  look,  at  persons 
in  protecting  those  rights  and  not  at  employ- 
ment. That  the  baU  was  adequate  to  Insure 
availabUlty  Is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
subsequent  to  Indictment  the  accused  ap- 
peared and  posted  the  higher  ball  fixed  by 
the  court  at  that  time. 

Contrast  this  with  the  situation  where  a 
police  officer  is  charged  with  the  commission 
of  a  serious  crime.  The  usxial  procediire  is 
to  release  him  on  his  own  recognizance  or  on 
minimal  ball  precisely  because  he  is  a  good 
risk  to  return  to  court  and  should  not  be 
punished  until  a  determination  Is  made  of 
his  guilt.  It  is  difficult  to  justify  a  dual 
standard  merely  because  one  defendant  is  a 
police  officer  and  another  is  not. 

WOULD     NEED    CHANGE 

If  the  public  and  the  politicians  want  pre- 
ventive detention — which  would  detain  all 
suspects  accused  of  assault  or  attempted 
homicide — then  they  ought  to  support  a 
change  In  law.  If  such  change  In  the  law 
were  upheld  by  the  courts,  any  Judge  who 
acted  contrary  to  the  law  would  be  subject 
to  criticism. 

But  as  the  law  now  stands,  it  Is  not  reason- 
able interpretation  of  the  Constitution  and 
case  law  to  say  that  the  sole  purpose  of 
baU  is  to  ensure  the  return  of  the  defendant. 
If  the  Judge  fixing  baU  is  honestly  persuaded 
that  the  defendant  is  apt  to  return  to  court 
it  cannot  fairly  be  said  that  he  Is  wrong 
in  setting  a  ball  which  results  in  the  de- 
fendant's release  prior  to  trial.  The  question 
is  not  whether  another  judge  would  have  set 
a  different  bail,  but  whether  the  Judge's 
decision  was  a  reasonable  exercise  of  his 
discretion. 

The  criticism  was  unwarranted  in  this 
highly  publicized  case  for  the  accused  did 
appear  after  indictment.  Yet  it  is  this  kind 
of  misunderstanding  which  leads  to  the  pop- 
ular impression  that  the  courts  are  "cod- 
dling" criminals  and,  for  some  odd  reason 

Ir  the  words  of  the  police  commissioner  sev- 
eral months  ago — "must  accept  the  giant 
share  of  the  blame  for  the  continued  rise  in 
crime." 

PUBLIC      MT1«T.»T> 

My  purpose  in  this  article  Is  not  to  re- 
criminate. It  is  to  express  concern  that  the 
pubUc  Is  not  developing  a  fair  impression 
from  published  reports.  Some  of  the  abusive 
letters  received  by  me  attest  to  this  fact. 

The  pubUc  has  not  been  told  of  the  terribly 
complex  decisions  which  are  made  daily  la 
the  courts,  the  poor  conditions  under  which 
these  decisions  are  made,  or  the  many  at- 
tempts made  by  all  involved  in  the  judicial 
process  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate funds. 

As  stated  heretofore,  the  courts  welcome 
constructive  criticism.  We  owe  a  responsi- 
bility to  the  people  and  we  should  be  prodded 
to  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  or  pos- 
sible to  improve  our  services.  But  what  Is 
becoming  a  pastime  is  criticism  which  is 
either  blatantly  false  or  indiscriminately  di- 
rected at  all  facets  of  the  judicial  process 

We  are  properly  the  subject  of  criticism 
when  we  have  the  means  available  to  make 
the  necessary  changes  but  refuse  to  do  so. 
Conversely,  we  should  not  be  criticized  for 
problems  which  are  not  within  our  present 
capabilities  to  solve. 

BAR    PROJECT 

Recently  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  New 
York  State  Bar  Association  appointed  a  spe- 
cial committee  to  develop  public  support  for 
efforts  to  improve  court  operations. 

As  noted  by  Robert  MacCrate,  the  preeldanA 
of  the  State  Bar  Association,  in  announcing 
the  formation  of  the  Committee,  the  open 
and  frequent  criticism  of  the  courts  "im- 
poses a  special  obligation  on  law7«rs  to  de- 
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criticism"  and 

action 

dfefend  tbe 


correct!  ve 


tennlne  the  reasons  for  such 
to  recommend  appropriate 
when  the  criticism  Is  valid  and 
courts  when  the  criticism  Is  unfair, 

We  In  the  courts  can  ask  for  nothing 
This  effort  by  the  Bar  Is  applaud^ 
welcome   the   recommendations 
and  the  answering  of  unfair  criticism 
clal  responses  to  criticism  are 
as  being  defensive  of  "the  fraterblty 
Judges  do  not  have  the  same  credibility 
this  connection  as  the  Bar  woul4 
coming  to  the  aid  of  the  courts. 

My  full  support  Is  pledged  to  all 
tlve  efforts   to  Improve  the  quality 
administration  of  Justice.  One  shquld 
also   with   Mr.   MacCrate's 
recommending  change  and 
charges  are  a  dual  obligation  of 
of  us  must  work  together  to  make 
operate  as  fairly  and  efficiently 
and  to  restore  respect  for  the  courts 
fldence  In  Judicial  decisions  which 
tlal  for  the  preservation  of  our  dei^ocracy. 
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Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker 
programs  of  the  war  on  poverty 
has  received  overwhelming  support 
many  important  segments  of  ou 
and  which  has  brought  hope, 
£md  renewed  faith  in  a  Governtnent 
all  the  people,  is  the  Legal 
gram.  On  several   occasions  t 
tiglous  American  Bar  Associatioh 
dorsed  the  program's  aims  anc 
plishments  in  assisting  the  poor 
advantaged  to  secure  their  rigl^ts 
law.  A  recent  article  in  the 
Science  Monitor  predicts  the  unljortunate 
demise  of  the  Program  through 
ate  actions  by  the  Nixon  administration 
The  author.  Prof.  David  L 
University  of  California  Graduate 
of  Public  Policy,  graphically  desc  ribes 
systematic  undermining  and  disjnantling 
of  the  program.  This  is  another 
example  of  this  administratior 
terest  in  and  disregard  for 
who  have  the  greatest  need  for 
emmental  resources.  I  am  inclining 
article  for  the  information  of 
leagues : 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Mt^ltor 

Mar.  12,  1973) 

DXMISE  or  Legal  Service^ 

(By  David  L.  Klrp) 

The  heart  of  Legal  Services' 
and  specialist  efforts  Is  the  back- 
program.  These  dozen  centers  focus 
ranging  from  consumer  problems  to|the 
of    the     aged     poor,    developing 
strategic  and  model  legislation 
protect  poor  people  against  consui<ier 
arbitrary    welfare    cut-offs,    Job 
tlon,  and  the  like. 

When  Howard  Phillips,  acting 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportvmlt^ 
to  scuttle  law  reform  be  began  with 
up  centers. 

These  centers  play  an  important 
provide  specialist  help  for  busy  ne 
lawyers,   who  lack  the   resources 
tackle   major   legal   problems 
are  constantly  responding  to  the 
demands  of  poor  clients.  That  hel^ 
the   preparation   of   manuals 
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Housing  Law  Center's  landlord-tenant  trea- 
tise, which  aid  attorneys  with  difficult  and 
frequently  encountered  Issues.  It  also  In- 
volves participation  In  lawsuits  which  protect 
and  expand  the  legal  rights  of  the  poor. 
Without  such  help,  local  attorneys  say,  they 
could  not  do  their  Job.  As  the  Wayne  County, 
Michigan,  Legal  Services  office  writes:  "With- 
out the  assistance  of  [such  centers),  we 
would  be  less  able  competently  to  advise  and 
assist  the  thousands  of  poor  people  who  seek 
such  assistance  from  our  office  each  year." 

But  back-up  center  work,  undertaken  at 
the  behest  of  poverty  lawyers  and  their 
clients,  sometimes  clashes  with  Nixon  ad- 
ministration priorities.  And  that  spells  po- 
litical trouble. 

Consider,  for  Instance,  the  plight  of  the 
Harvard  Center  for  Law  and  Education.  Over 
the  past  three  years,  the  center  has  nego- 
tiated with  the  Office  of  Education  to  give 
poor  parents  some  say  In  how  federal  funds. 
Intended  to  benefit  their  children,  are  spent. 
It  has  challenged  the  common  practice  of 
labeling  handicapped  children  as  "Ineduca- 
able,"  and  excluding  them  from  school.  Most 
notoriously,  In  the  administration's  eyes.  It 
has  participated  In  lawsuits  challenging 
Northern  school  desegregation. 

Last  Jxine,  the  center  refused  to  accept 
administration  demands  that  It  withdraw 
from  all  desegregation,  student  exclusion  and 
clvU  liberties  litigation.  It  viewed  Itself  as 
serving  clients'  needs,  not  administration 
priorities;  a  Legal  Services  review,  under- 
taken in  November,  gave  the  center  high 
marks  for  Its  work.  Tet  when  the  center's 
grant  expired  this  January,  OEO  sought  a 
show-down.  In  the  midst  of  a  major  Boston 
desegregation  suit,  OEO  began  giving  the 
center  month-to-month  grants — keeptag  Its 
financial  seciu-lty  In  doubt. 

The  Center  for  Law  and  Education  Is  not 
the  only  back-up  program  to  feel  OEO  wrath. 
The  Employment  Center,  which  has  actively 
combatted  Job  discrimination,  received  a  90- 
day  grant  which  lapses  in  March.  The  Mi- 
grant Law  Project,  providing  needed  exper- 
tise to  resolve  the  legal  problems  of  a  long- 
ignored  group,  got  similar  treatment. 

While  OEO  officials  claim  that  such  short- 
term  funding  Is  consistent  with  the  uncer- 
tain future  of  Legal  Services,  Internal  memo- 
randa reveal  that  the  real  intent  Is  to  kill  off 
back-up  centers — and,  with  them,  law  re- 
form— before  the  Independent  Legal  Services 
Corporation  proposed  by  the  administration 
can  begin  to  operate.  Declares  a  Feb.  13 
memo  written  by  Marshall  Boarman,  the 
nonlawyer  Just  appointed  director  of  the 
Legal  Services  Planning  Division:  "Steps 
[must  be]  taken  now  to  wind  down  the  back- 
up center  program  as  it  is  presently 
constituted." 

OEO  harassment  Is  not  limited  to  the  back- 
up centers.  Within  the  past  month,  the  en- 
tire Legal  Services  central  office  staff  and 
several  regional  directors  have  been  fired, 
replaced  with  people  hostile  to  the  program. 
The  program's  new  director,  J.  Laurence  Mc- 
Carthy. Is  an  Insurance  executive  who  for- 
merly chaired  the  Massachusetts  Conserva- 
tive Union.  New  recruits  from  Young  Ameri- 
cans for  Freedom — referred  to  as  "the  gaulel- 
ters"  by  Legal  Services  veterans — have  been 
dlsp>atched  to  watch-dog  the  operations  of  re- 
gional legal  services  programs.  All  travel 
funds  have  been  cut  off.  And  Legal  Services 
offices  now  receive  30-day  doles.  Instead  of 
the  customary  one  year  grant,  preventing 
them  from  meeting  client  needs.  Suit  was 
threatened  by  affected  Legal  Services  offices. 
Mr.  Phillips  promised  to  review  normal  fund- 
ing, except  for  back-up  centers.  But  the  ef- 
fect of  these  moves  remains:  morale  of  the 
working  attorneys  has  plummeted,  and  the 
beginnings  of  an  exodus  from  the  program  Is 
apparent.  In  California,  16  of  34  Legal  Serv- 
ices offices  either  have  shut  down  or  will 
have  to  In  the  next  few  weeks. 

What  Is  most  disturbing  about  this  harass- 
ment Is  Its  seeming  Inconsistency  with  the 
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President's  wishes.  The  1973  budget  calls  for 
the  creation  of  a  Legal  Services  Corporation, 
free  from  such  political  manipulation;  Just 
last  month,  the  American  Bar  Association 
reaffirmed   Its  support  for  the  corporation. 

If  such  In  entity  Is  established — and  earlier 
efforts  have  floundered  over  disputes  concern- 
ing who  should  appoint  the  board  of  direc- 
tors— It,  and  not  Howard  Phillips  and  his 
associates,  should  determine  the  structure  of 
Legal  Services  and  the  scope  of  government- 
funded  law  reform. 

But  unless  the  White  House,  which  has  not 
commented  publicly  on  Phillips'  tactics,  or 
Congress,  which  Is  currently  holding  hear- 
ings on  the  Issue,  acts  promptly  to  check  this 
bvireaucratlc  adventurism,  legal  services 
which  meet  the  real  needs  of  the  poor  may  be 
a  thing  of  the  past. 


BANGLADESH  AND  THE  PAKISTANI 
POW'S 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF   FLOalDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  19.  1973 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  in  its  edition  of  March 
13.  1973,  editorifilized  on  the  very  crucial 
problem  in  the  Indian  subcontinent  of 
the  continued  detention  of  90.000  Paki- 
stani soldiers  and  civilians  held  in  Indian 
prison  camps  since  December  1971.  In- 
dia's detention  of  the  prisoners  as 
hostages  toward  some  future  concessions 
by  Pakistan  is  inexcusable.  Yet  world 
powers,  including  our  own  country,  have 
done  very  little  to  induce  India  to  act  in 
a  more  civilized  way  toward  these  un- 
fortunate prisoners.  Appeals  by  Pakistan 
have  been  unheeded  by  both  India  and 
Bangladesh.  It  is  to  be  hoped  there  will 
be  a  general  awakening  by  the  press  to 
this  unresolved  problem.  The  nations  of 
the  world  need  to  be  reminded  of  what 
is  happening. 

The  Monitor's  editorial  follows: 

Bangladesh  and  the  Pakistani  POW's 

With  Sheikh  Mujlbur  Rahman's  election 
triumph  In  Bangladesh  last  week,  the  oppor- 
tunity now  exists  for  a  new  attempt  to  mend 
relations  among  the  three  nations  of  the 
Indian  subcontinent. 

The  day  after  the  massive  public  endorse- 
ment of  his  continued  rule.  Sheikh  Mujlb 
took  a  step  In  the  right  direction  by  propos- 
ing that  the  United  Nations  and  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  help  in  a  population  ex- 
change between  Pakistan  and  Its  former 
eastern  wing.  He  wants  to  see  the  Bengali 
minority  In  Pakistan,  said  to  number  300,000 
to  400,000,  exchanged  for  the  Blharl  minority 
now  living  in  Bangladesh.  Many  of  the  Bl- 
harla  were  accused  by  the  Bengalis  of  col- 
laborating with  Pakistan  In  the  1971  crisis 
which  culminated  In  the  Indo-Paklstanl  war 
over  East  Bengal  and  the  emergence  of  the 
new  state  of  Bangladesh.  Both  minorities 
have  suffered  considerable  hardships  In  the 
aftermath  of  the  war,  and  a  population  swap 
under  UN  auspices  would  solve  an  Irksome 
problem  for  both  sides. 

However,  at  his  postelection  press  con- 
ference, the  Bangladeshi  Prime  Minister 
made  no  gesture  over  an  Issue  far  more  cru- 
cial for  Pakistan — the  continued  detention 
of  some  90.000  Pakistani  soldiers  and  civil- 
ians held  m  Indian  prison  camps  since  De- 
cember. 1971. 

India  says  It  cannot  release  the  prisoners 
without  Bangladesh's  agreement,  and  Sheikh 
MuJlb  up  till  now  has  held  to  the  position 
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that  the  prisoners  cannot  go  home  until 
Pakistan  recognizes  Bangladesh  as  a  sover- 
eign and  Independent  state.  Moreover,  he 
wants  some  of  the  POWs  tried  on  war  crimes 
charges. 

President  Bhutto  of  Pakistan  has  been 
edging  toward  recognition  of  Bangladesh  but 
Is  handicapped  by  the  emotions  the  issue 
arouses  among  his  people,  and  also  by  the 
danger  of  encouraging  similar  secessionist 
movements  in  other  dissatisfied  provinces.  A 
conciliatory  attitude  on  the  POWs  issue  on 
the  part  of  India  and  Bangladesh  would 
smooth  the  way  for  him. 

India  has  hinted  that  it  was  waiting  for 
the  Bangladeshi  elections  before  making  any 
attempt  to  break  the  deadlock.  Now  that 
the  elections  are  out  of  the  way  and  Sheikh 
Mujlb  has  the  assurance  of  massive  public 
support,  the  time  has  come  to  move  ahead. 

The  next  step  should  be  a  siunmlt  meet- 
ing between  the  Bangladeshi  leader  and 
President  Bhutto  with  the  specific  goal  of 
normalizing  relations  between  their  coun- 
tries and  arranging  for  the  POWs'  release. 
This  could  well  be  followed  by  a  three-way 
summit.  Including  Indian  Prime  Minister 
Indira  Gandhi,  aimed  at  translating  the 
current  de  facto  peace  on  the  subcontinent 
into  permanent  terms. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  MEDICAL 
SOCIETY  PROGRAMS  ARE  MANY 
AND  INCLUDE  CONTINUING  EDU- 
CATION AS  WELL, 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF    THE    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Monday,  March  19.  1973 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Medical  So- 
ciety is  an  organization  whose  numer- 
ous activities  in  promoting  good  health 
care  and  emergency  assistance  often 
go  unnoticed  because  we  take  them 
so  much  for  granted.  In  one  case, 
for  example,  the  society  has  already  ini- 
tiated methods  to  assist  those  who  are 
the  victims  of  sexual  assault  through  in- 
telligent and  compassionate  recom- 
mendations which  are  both  medically 
and  legally  sound.  Additionally,  the  so- 
ciety has  recognized  the  epidemic  pro- 
portions of  gun-related  injuries  and 
death  in  calling  for  strong  controls  over 
firearms.  Perhaps,  most  important,  are 
the  programs  of  continuing  education  for 
physicians. 

Medicine  is  an  artful  science  which  Is 
foraging  ahead  at  rates  which  must  as- 
tound those  who  have  been  in  practice 
for  even  a  few  short  years.  With  the 
Increasing  need  for  more  doctors  comes 
a  decrease  In  the  amount  of  time  which 
one  can  give  to  his  personal  study.  As  a 
result,  the  society  has  endeavored  to  ask 
that  members  join  in  a  voluntary  pro- 
gram of  recording  their  Involvement  in 
continuing  education  and  the  society  has 
also  established  an  accrediting  commit- 
tee to  recognize  and  approve  education 
programs  which  are  not  surveyed  bv  the 
accrediting  committees  of  the  AMA. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  programs 
which  were  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  public  through  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Medical  Society  news  media 
luncheon.  Many  of  the  others  are 
mentioned  briefly  in  their  news  re- 
lease, which  I  am  appending  in  or- 
der that  my  colleagues  may  know  what 
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we  in  this  city  are  trying  to  do  to  bring 
about  adequate  health  care  to  all  of  our 
people. 

The  items  follow: 

The  Improvement  of  methods  for  helping 
sexual  assault  victims;  the  establishment  of 
Intensive  care  units  for  Infant  care  In  hos- 
pitals that  do  not  now  have  them;  coopera- 
tion with  the  City  Council  and  the  Metro- 
politan Washington  Board  of  Trade  In  worK- 
Ing  for  a  stringent  gun  control  law  In  th«. 
District;  a  voluntary  program  for  members  or 
the  Society  to  record  their  involvement  In 
continuing  education  activities;  an  under- 
standing with  the  Maryland  State  Police  for 
supplying  emergency  ambulance  helicopter 
service  In  the  District,  and  the  creation  of  a 
Foundation  to  review  professional  services 
deUvered  by  members  of  the  Medical  Society 
.  .  .  were  some  of  the  subjects  covered  at  a 
news  media  luncheon  today  sponsored  by  the 
D.C.  Medical  Society. 

Dr.  Irving  Burka.  President,  told  reporters : 
"Throvighout  the  nation  especially  In  large 
metropolitan  areas,  the  Incidence  of  rape  has 
increased  to  the  point  where  serious  and  con- 
certed action  in  the  treatment  of  sexual  as- 
sault victims  must  be  taken,  Washington, 
D.C.  is  no  exception  with  sexual  assault  cases 
responsible  for  35-40'^^   of  reported  crime." 

Dr.  Burka  said  that  the  Medical  Society  has 
proposed  a  3-polnt  program  to  Mayor  Wash- 
ington to  help  the  victim  In  "a  more  civilized 
manner". 

These  points  Include : 

1.  We  recommend  that  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Sex  Assault  Project  Staff  be  expanded 
so  that  at  least  one  trained  professional  per- 
son Is  avaUable  at  all  times.  We  believe  that 
the  work  of  the  sex  squad  can  be  made  more 
effective  by  augmenting  It  with  at  least  one 
nurse  who  could,  along  with  sex  squad  mem- 
bers, respond  to  the  victim  and  take  her  to 
the  nearest  hospital. 

2.  We  recommend  that  the  emergency  serv- 
ices of  all  hospitals  in  the  Washington  area 
be  made  available  to  treat  rape  victims.  Sepa- 
rate physical  facilities  for  conducting  the 
physical  examination  of  the  rape  victim 
should  be  provided.  Further,  we  recommend 
that  the  examination  be  performed  by  a  qual- 
ified physician  In  the  field  of  obstetrics  and 
gynecology  and  that  qualified  personnel  in 
the  field  of  psychology  or  social  work  be  avaU- 
able at  all  times  to  help  the  patient  with 
emotional  problems. 

3.  We  recommend  that  the  U.S.  Attorney's 
office  take  measures  that  wUl  protect  the 
Integrity  of  the  individual  during  cross  ex- 
amination especially  in  the  case  of  children 
and  adolescent  victims. 

^  In  discussing  gun  control  Dr.  Burka  said: 
"The  question  of  gun  control  Is  much  edi- 
torialized and  talked  about  but  the  gun 
lobby  appears  to  have  for  the  time  being 
effectively  muzzled  action  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress  where  action  must  be  taken." 

The  Medical  Society  spokesman  recalled 
that  the  Society  had  taken  a  firm  position 
In  regard  to  the  control  of  firearms  after  a 
poll  of  Its  members  had  shown  that  approxi- 
mately 99%  voted  m  favor  of  more  strlnEent 
gun  control  laws. 

Dr.  Burka  also  pointed  out  that  the  Society 
had  introduced  a  revolution  in  the  House 
of  Delegates  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation last  June  calling  for  a  strong  gun 
control  law.  Altho  the  resolution  was  de- 
defeated  the  House  of  Delegates  expressed 
strong  abhorrence  and  continued  opposition 
to  the  use  of  a  firearm  in  the  commission 
of  a  crime  and  urged  stricter  enforcement 
of  penalties  for  their  use.' 

Dr.  Burka  added:  "In  collaboration  with 
the  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of  Trade 
and  the  City  Council  we  plan  to  continue  to 
work  for  gun  control.  A  resolution  will  again 
be  Introduced  before  the  House  of  Delegates 
of  the  AMA  at  Its  annual  meeting  this  com- 
ing June." 
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In  the  area  of  continued  education  for 
physicians  the  President  of  the  Medical  So- 
ciety said  the  subject  of  continuing  medical 
education  and  its  relevance  to  the  practice 
of  clinical  medicine  had  been  widely  debated 
by  physicians,  laymen  and  legislators. 

Dr.  Burka  revealed  the  Society  had  ap- 
proved two  significant  actions  designed  to 
keep  doctors  abreast  of  developments  in  their 
particular  area  of  medical  practice, 

1.  As  of  January  1973  members  of  the  So- 
ciety are  being  asked  to  Join  in  a  voluntary 
program  of  recording  their  Involvement  In 
continuing  education  activities. 

2.  An  accrediting  committee  on  continuing 
acting  has  been  established  for  the  purpose 
of  recognizing  and  approving  education  pro- 
grams not  now  surveyed  by  the  Accrediting 
Committee  of  the  AMA. 

Dr.  Burka  said  continuing  education  for 
Society  members  will  be  on  a  voluntary  basis 
for  a  24  month  period  then  become  a  re- 
quirement for  Society  membership  after 
that. 

Turning  to  child  welfare  in  the  District  Dr. 
Burka  said  the  Society  Is  concerned  over  the 
large  number  of  high  risk  Infants  born  In  the 
District.  The  infant  mortality  here  U  among 
the  highest  In  the  nation. 

The  Medical  Society  President  revealed 
that  all  hospitals  caring  for  new  born  Infants 
that  do  not  have  Intensive  care  units  have 
been  asked  to  establish  them  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable. 

Dr.  Burka  pointed  out  that  lead  poisoning, 
a  preventable  disease.  Is  stUl  verv  much  a 
serious  hazard  in  the  District.  He  "said  there 
Is  a  need  for  more  funds  to  increase  screen- 
ing for  children. 

Dr.  Burka  asserted  that  the  decrease  in 
Federal  aid  Is  responsible  for  the  loss  of  con- 
siderable health  personnel  In  the  school  sys- 
tem of  the  District.  He  said  the  Society  will 
request  additional  funds  from  Congress  to 
rehire  personnel  and  hopefully  appoint  a 
physician  to  visit  every  school  on  a  regular 
basis. 

Commenting  on  the  requirement  for  man- 
datory sickle  cell  screening  in  the  District 
Dr.  Burka  revealed  the  Society  plans  to  en- 
dorse a  proposal  rescinding  this  regulation 
and  place  screening  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Dr.  Burka  also  told  reporters  that  the  Med- 
ical Society's  Committee  on  Aviation  Medi- 
cine had  worked  out  an  agreement  with  the 
State  of  Maryland  whereby  its  ambulance 
helicopter  service  will  be  avaUable  for  acci- 
dent emergencies  Inside  the  beltway  during 
the  time  the  District  Is  working  on  its  own 
over-all  emergency  medical  program. 

In  talking  about  the  Medical  Foundation 
set  up  by  the  Medical  Societv  under  Public 
Law  92-603  passed  by  Congress  late  In  1972 
which  calls  for  "the  effective,  efficient  and 
economic  delivery  of  health  care  services  etc. 
and  the  establishment  of  professional  stand- 
ards review  organizations  throughout  the 
country  (under  section  249  F)"  Dr.  Burka 
said  final  papers  for  the  DC.  Medical  Soci- 
ety's Foundation  wUl  be  presented  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  as  the  Instrument  for 
carrying  out  professional  services  review  la 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


EDITORIAL  SUPPORT  FOR  MAHON 
BILL  ON  IMPOUNDMENTS 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  19,  1973 


Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  New  York  Times  on  Sunday  last 
carried  an  editorial  supporting  the  bill 
Introduced    by    Hon.    George    Mahon, 
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chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, designed  to  ciirb  the  Arbitrary 
and  excessive  Impoundment  of  fimds  by 
the  Executive.  ' 

Because  of  the  Interest  In  this  matter 
by  my  colleagues  and  the  American 
people.  I  place  the  editorial  in  the 
RscoRo: 

The  Cask  roa  Congkzss 

The  power  of  Congress  to  a]>proprlate 
money  and  ultimately  to  control  how  that 
money  Is  spent  Is  the  foundatljn  of  all 
legislative  power.  In  the  evoluUoi  of  self- 
government,  fierce  batUes  were  lought  In 
England  betin-een  the  House  of  Con  mons  and 
the  king  to  determine  financial  control.  In 
^ia  country.  Congressional  supremacy  on 
fiscal  matters  Is  clearly  set  forth  li  the  Con- 
stitution and  In  the  Federalist  psjters. 

Against  this  background,  President  Nixon's 
resolute  attempt  to  suppress  programs  of 
which  he  disapproves  by  Impounding  the 
money  which  has  been  appropriated  to  fi- 
nance them  is  a  profound  challenge  to  Con- 
gress. If  Congress  supinely  acqules  lea  in  this 
audacious  bid  for  Increased  power  then  the 
near-dictatorship  which  a  PresUent  now 
exercises  In  war  and  diplomacy  will  have 
been  extended  to  the  domestic  sp!  lere. 

In  response  to  this  challenge.  Congress  Is 
now  considering  two  bills,  one  sp<  nsored  by 
Senator  Ervln  of  North  CaroUns  and  the 
other  by  Representative  Mahou  of  Texas. 
Both  measures  would  require  the  President 
to  report  to  Congress  If  he  Impounds  all  or 
part  of  an  aporoprlatlon.  Under  the  Ervln 
bUl,  the  President  would  have  to  spend  the 
money  unless  both  houses  of  Coigress  af- 
firmed his  action  within  sixty  days. 

Under  the  Mahon  bill,  which  has  the  back- 
ing of  the  House  Democratic  leadership,  any 
Impoundment  would  stand  unless  he  appro- 
priations committees  reported  out  and  both 
houses  approved  a  concurrent  resoi  utlon  dis- 
approving the  President's  action,  In  prac- 
tice, if  there  were  support  for  the  1  ^resident's 
action  among  Influential  members  of  those 
committees,  they  could  sustain  him  simply 
by  refusing  to  report  out  any  esolutlon. 
Ordinary  members  covild  not  obt  iln  a  vote 
unless  the  appropriations  committees,  par- 
ticularly In  the  House,  tend  to  be  conserva- 
tive and  In  favor  of  holding  down  the  budg- 
et, an  Impoundment  would  proba  )ly  prevail 
unless  there  was  very  strong  ser  tlment  In 
Congress  on  a  particular  Issue. 

The  procedures  of  the  Ervln  )111  would 
properly  and  forcefully  assert  Coniress's  pre- 
rogatives. But  there  are  two  reasoi  is,  one  In- 
stitutional and  one  political,  fo-  favoring 
the  more  cautious  approach  of  the  Mahon 
bUl.  Institutionally.  It  makes  sen  le  to  refer 
Presidential  Impoundments  to  e  Congres- 
sional committee  for  study,  and  Appropria- 
tions Is  the  logical  committee. 

Politically.  It  Is  clear  that  Presh  lent  Nixon 
Is  tUmost  certain  to  veto  any  antl  -impound- 
ment bill.  His  veto  can  be  overrldlen  by  the 
necessary  two-thirds  vote  only  If  » he  bill  at- 
tracts the  support  of  fiscal  conservatives  In 
both  parties.  In  that  situation,  Ur.  Mahon 
Is  Ideally  suited  to  argue  the  casB  for  Con- 
gress—not In  Ideological  or  prcgrammatlc 
terms  as  a  liberal  might — but  In  U  rms  of  the 
enduring  place  of  Congress  In  a  i  table  con- 
stitutional order. 


ENDORSES  POOD  LABELING  ACT 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    KEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  EEPRBSEliTATrVES 

Monday.  March  19,  lw3 

Mr,  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Sptaker,  re- 
cently a  group  of  persons  with  allergies 
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called  the  Environmental  Health  Asso- 
ciation of  Greater  "Washington  wrote  to 
me  to  express  their  support  of  H.R.  1650, 
the  Truth  in  Food  Labeling  Act. 

The  association  makes  the  point  that 
most  people  used  to  frown  upon  those 
who  went  to  health  grocery  stores  as 
"food  faddists"  imtil  they  themselves  be- 
came ill  due  to  unlabeled  ingredients  In 
food  products. 

Their  conclusion  was  that  the  Truth 
in  Pood  Labeling  Act.  which  I  have  in- 
troduced with  over  70  cosponsors,  is  the 
only  answer  to  this  pressing  problem. 

As  they  pointed  out,  the  scope  of  this 
problem  extends  beyond  diabetics  and  al- 
lergetics.  It  encompasses  all  consumers 
because  everyone  faces  the  threat  of  be- 
coming sick  from  unknown  and  imquan- 
tifled  food  ingredients  and  preparations. 

The  association's  letter,  written  by 
Mrs.  Maureen  Smith,  editor  of  EHA's 
newsletter.  The  Ecologlst,  follows: 

QArrKEKSBtTRG,  Mo., 

February  9, 1973. 
Hon.  Benjamik  S.  Rosenthal, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Sir:  We  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
your  labeling  bUl,  H.R.  8670,  has  been 
changed  to  H.R.  1650. 

Our  organization.  The  Environmental 
Health  Association  of  Greater  Washington, 
is  extremely  concerned  about  the  exact  label- 
ing of  Ingredients  In  our  food.  We  are  a 
group  of  people  who  suffer  from  allergies  of 
a  more  or  less  severe  nattire  and  who  have 
made  a  study  of  the  problem  for  some  years. 

Since  It  Is  Imperative  for  us  to  know  ex- 
actly what  Is  In  our  food,  we  can  buy  little 
food  from  the  supermarket.  We  need  to  know 
the  source  of  our  sugar — some  people  are  al- 
lergic to  beets  but  not  cane,  and  vice  versa. 
Investigation  has  revealed  these  sugars  are 
often  mixed  at  the  factory.  We  need  to 
know  the  exact  source  of  oils — any  oil  may 
be  an  offender  and  therefore  a  danger. 

Most  people  know  the  prevalence  of  wheat 
aUergy,  but  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that 
there  Is  Just  as  much  trouble  from  corn.  Corn 
and  wheat  are  grains  of  the  same  botanical 
family.  Many  .cannot  tolerate  any  of  these 
grains  at  all.  But  corn  Is  used  In  your  sugar, 
table  salt,  tooth  paste,  frozen  foods,  and 
other  table  products:  If  you  are  Interested, 
the  com  Industry  will  proudly  send  you  a  list 
of  all  the  foods  In  which  corn  Is  found.  We 
strongly  feel  they  should  be  labeled  so. 

We  are  allergic  to  various  additives  and 
preservatives  and  other  chemicals,  and  need 
to  know  exactly — In  so  far  as  It  Is  possible — 
what  we  are  eating.  The  "other  chemicals" 
Include  the  Insecticides  used  In  the  raising 
of  produce.  We  find  that  people  are  gradually 
learning  about  the  chemicals  used  In  the 
coloring  of  oranges,  but  they  still  do  not 
realize  our  oranges  are  sprayed  many,  many 
times  and  the  DDT  or  other  pesticide  begins 
to  build  up  in  the  fruit  from  the  blossom  on. 
Then  the  whole  orange  Is  used  to  make  frozen 
orange  Juice,  though,  rest  assured,  you  can 
never  wash  off  the  pesticides  as  so  many  peo- 
ple think.  Then,  to  contaminate  It  further, 
the  Juice  Is  put  Into  a  can  lined  with  plastic. 
Unfortunately,  all  plastics  are  far  from  In- 
ert, much  evidence  Indicating  the  presence 
of  a  free  molecule  and  many  people  are  sensi- 
tive to  them. 

With  the  number  of  Industrial,  agricul- 
tural, and  domestic  chemicals  geometrically 
Increasing  each  year.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
allergies  also  are  Increasing  among  the  popu- 
lation? 

Many  of  us  used  to  look  upon  those  who 
went  to  health  food  stores  as  "food  fad- 
dists"— until  we  became  111.  Now  we  are 
most  grateful  we  have  these  stores.  It  Is  Im- 
portant now  that  the  manufacturers  realize 
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the  need  for  complete  Ingredient  labeling.  It 
Is  reported  to  be  successful  In  Canada.  We 
believe  It  will  be  here,  also. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Maureen  SMrrH, 
Editor,  The  Ecologist. 


OEO     LEGAL     SERVICES     NEGLECT 
THE  POOR 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  19.  1973 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
pointed  out  in  the  Record  some  of  the 
discrepancies  in  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram of  OEO.  Today  I  point  out  once 
again  proof  that  tliis  program  is  not 
serving  the  needs  of  the  poor. 

I  have  discovered  that  a  legal  services 
program  in  New  York  State,  the  Legal 
Aid  Society  of  Albany,  brought  a  suit 
asking  for  $1.5  million  in  damages  on 
behalf  of  the  inmates  of  the  Clinton  Cor- 
rectional Facility  in  Dannemora.  N.Y. 
Named  as  defendants  were  Governor 
Rockefeller,  commissioner  of  corrections 
services,  Russell  G.  Oswald,  and  J.  Ed- 
win Lavallee,  superintendent  of  the 
Clinton  facility. 

It  certainly  appears  to  me  that  such  a 
suit  has  very  little  to  do  with  poverty.  I 
do  not  know  what  representing  convicted 
criminals  and  providing  legal  assistance 
to  the  law-abiding  members  of  our  so- 
ciety have  in  common. 

I  submit  the  following  article  for  the 
Record  to  show  exactly  where  the  efforts 
of  the  Legal  Aid  Society  in  Albany.  N.Y., 
are  directed: 

Legal    Am    Fn.ES    Sun    for    Inmates — Asks 
$1.5  MiLUON  Damages  for  Clinton  Prxs- 

ONXRS 

(By  Fred  Perrettl) 

A  suit  asking  for  $1.5-mllllon  In  damages 
was  filed  yesterday  on  behalf  of  the  Inmates 
of  the  Clinton  Correctional  Faculty  In 
Dannemora  by  the  Legal  Aid  Society  In  Al- 
bany. 

The  class  action  names  seven  Inmates  as 
plaintiffs,  but  Includes  aU  other  Inmates  in 
the  prison. 

It  alleges  that  prison  officials  there  have 
maintained  a  continually  escalating  spiral 
of  violence  and  reaction,  with  a  "pattern 
of  continual  harassment  and  cruelty"  aimed 
at  provoking  inmates  to  violence  so  that 
prison  officials  will  have  a  basis  for  further 
punitive  measures  against  them. 

Named  as  defendants  were  Governor  Rock- 
efeUer,  Russell  G.  Oswald.  Commissioner  of 
Correctional  Services;  J.  Edwin  Lavallee, 
superintendent  of  the  Clhiton  faculty;  two 
correction  officers,  and  fotu-  guards  by  name 
and  25  other  guards  not  listed  by  name. 

The  filing  was  made  In  the  United  States 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  before  Chief 
Judge  James  T.  Foley.  It  seeks.  Initially,  a 
restraining  order  against  prison  and  state 
officials  and  asks  Federal  Intervention. 

The  filing  for  compensatory  and  pimltlve 
damages  Is  the  first  stace  the  prisoner  revolt 
at  the  Attica  Correctional  Facility  Sept  9 
to  13. 

Last  Monday,  four  city  and  state  bar  asso- 
ciations said  they  would  appoint  lawyers  to 
represent  prisoners  m  clvU  actions  brought 
by  Attica  inmates.  Their  announcement 
came,  they  said,  at  the  request  of  the  Legal 
Aid  Society. 

The  damages  asked  for  were  not  the  first 
to  be  demanded  by  a  New  York  State  prla- 
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oner.  Last  year.  Federal  District  Judge  Con- 
stance Baker  Motley  ruled  In  favor  of  Martin 
Sostre,  an  Inmate  at  Green  Haven  Prison, 
who  sued  the  state  for  violating  his  constitu- 
tional rights. 

Last  February  Judge  Motley's  ruling — In 
which  an  award  of  $13,000  was  made — was 
overturned  by  the  United  States  Coxirt  of 
Appeals.  The  award  of  damages  from  Paul  D. 
McGlnnls,  then  Corrections  Commissioner, 
was  reversed,  but  compensatory  damages 
from  Green  Haven's  warden,  Harold  W.  Pol- 
lette  were  affirmed.  However,  Warden  Pol- 
lette  died,  and  the  Appeals  Court  ruling  left 
open  whether  the  money  could  be  coUected 
from  his  estate. 

The  Legal  Aid  brief  follows  continued  re- 
ports of  harassment  of  prisoners  at  the 
Clinton  Correctional  Facility.  Letters  from 
prisoners  there  have  been  maUed  to  lawyers 
and  to  newspaper  offices  aUeglng  beatings,  a 
lack  of  food  and  continued  relegation  of 
prisoners  to  solitary  confinement. 

The  brief,  filed  on  behalf  of  "at  least  2,500 
persons"  aU  of  whom  are  "black  or  Spanish- 
speaking  adult  citizens  of  the  United  States," 
asserts  that  Clinton's  mmates  have  been 
"frequently  beaten,  gratuitously  tear-gassed 
and  threatened,  harassed  and  subjected  to 
racial  slurs  as  a  matter  of  routine." 

The  men,  the  brief  states,  were  placed  In 
Clinton's  Unit  14,  the  solitary  confinement 
area.  In  violation  of  their  rights  and  with- 
out charges  read  to  them  or  without  having 
the  opportunity  to  respond.  Only  nonwhlte 
prisoners  have  been  so  treated,  the  brief 
asserts. 

The  brief  says  that  on  June  25  a  disturb- 
ance occurred  In  Unit  14  "arising  out  of 
arbitrary  mistreatment  of  prisoners." 

"Since  that  time,  physical  abuse  and 
threats  thereof  have  Intensified  and  become 
more  frequent."  .  .  .  On  or  about  Sept.  13, 
1971,  Inmates  of  Attica  Correctional  Facility 
staged  an  uprising.  Since  that  time  brutality 
against  Inmates  In  Unit  14  has  further 
Intensified." 

The  brief  says  Inmates  have  been  beaten 
with  fists  and  basebaU  bats,  sprayed  with 
scalding  water  and  Mace,  handcuffed  re- 
peatedly and  denied  access  to  attorneys. 

Conditions  In  the  cells  of  Unit  14  are 
"filthy,"  the  brief  alleges,  and  prisoners  are 
permitted  but  one  shower  each  week,  and  the 
cells  are  virtually  heatless. 

The  suit  asks  that  a  declaratory  Judgment 
be  Issued  saying  that  Clinton  has  violated 
the  Inmates'  rights;  that  the  prison  officials 
be  enjomed  from  fvu-ther  alleged  mistreat- 
ment; that  damages  of  $1.5-mllllon  be 
awarded  and  that  the  Inmates  be  placed  In 
protective  Federal  custody  or  removed  to 
other  state  penal  Institutions. 


PHILADELPHIA  NAVAL  SHIPYARD 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSTLVANtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  19,  1973 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  there  are  constant  complaints 
about  waste  in  Government  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  emerging  as  the 
prime  target  for  these  charges  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  the  Philadelphia 
Naval  Shipyard  has  been  cited  as  one  of 
the  most  efHcient  and  cost-cutting  op- 
erations in  the  Nation. 

The  award  given  to  the  shipyard  is 
In  recognition  of  its  long  history  of  pro- 
viding the  Navy  with  new  and  renovated 
ships  ahead  of  schedule  and  below  esti- 
mated costs  and  its  continuing  efforts  in 
this  direction. 
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I  insert  the  following: 

PHnj\DELPHiA  Naval  Shiptasd 

The  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard,  under 
the  Command  of  Captain  J.  B.  Berude,  con- 
tinues to  strive  for  Improved  performance 
In  Its  quest  for  excellence,  especially  In  the 
vital  areas  of  Quality,  Cost  Reduction  and 
Time. 

In  December  of  last  year,  the  Shipyard 
was  presented  the  Zero  Defects  Craftsman- 
ship Award  In  recognition  of  continued  Su- 
perior Performance  refiectlng  High  Individ- 
ual Craftsmanship  Standards  resulting  In 
Outstanding  Improvements,  from  Novem- 
ber 1970  to  September  1972.  The  award  comes 
from  the  Naval  Material  Command  and  Is 
signed  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Material  Ad- 
miral Isaac  J.  Kldd,  Jr. 

To  receive  the  award,  the  Shipyard  must 
have  earned  the  Achievement  Award,  which 
they  did  In  November  1970,  and  exhibit  sus- 
tamed  performance  at  the  Achievement 
Award  level  or  better  for  one  year  satisfying 
the  following  criteria:  The  program  must 
show  active  participation  by  management; 
active  participation  by  employees  of  the 
Shipyard;  procedures  for  sustaining  the  pro- 
gram; a  feature  with  docvimentatlon  that 
Identifies  and  removes  the  causes  of  errors; 
continual  education  of  employees  In  the 
concepts  of  Zero  Defects  and  evidence  of  ac- 
tivity, established  performance  goals,  plot- 
ting of  performance  against  these  goals,  and 
a  means  of  displaying  this  progress. 

In  February  of  this  year,  Philadelphia  be- 
came the  first  naval  Shipyard  to  attain  the 
cost  reduction  goal  assigned  by  Naval  Ship 
Systems  Command  for  Fiscal  Year  1973.  The 
4  million  doUar  goal,  second  largest  among 
the  ten  naval  shipyards,  has  been  exceeded 
by  nearly  l  million  dollars.  These  cost  re- 
ductions, validated  by  NAVSHIPS,  are  the 
result  of  Intensified,  Improved  or  new  man- 
agement actions  to  reduce  costs. 

Fmally,  in  the  time  category,  the  employ- 
ees of  the  PhUadelphla  Naval  Shipyard  take 
great  pride  In  having  completed  19  ships 
ahead  of  schedule  In  1972.  The  Shipyard  has 
returned  these  ships  to  the  line  a  total  of 
270  days  early. 

The  Zero  Defects  Program  Is  an  effort  to 
reverse  the  trend  toward  poor  workmanship 
and  unconcerned  employees  that  has  spread 
throughout  the  coimtry.  It  appeals  to  the 
pride  of  the  Individual,  makes  each  person 
his  own  severest  critic,  stresses  attention  to 
detaU  and  the  attitude  of  do  It  right  the 
first  time.  One  of  the  goals  of  the  program 
Is  to  develop  pride  In  the  Shipyard  and  the 
results  show  the  success. 


BERMUDA  ASSASSINATION:  A 
NEW  AMERICAN  CRISIS? 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  19,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
murder  of  the  British  Governor  of  Ber- 
muda, Sir  Richard  Sharpies,  and  his 
Aide  de  Camp,  Capt.  Hugh  Sayers,  can 
be  expected  to  precipitate  events  of  vital 
interest  to  the  American  people. 

To  most  Americans,  Bermuda,  a  small 
series  of  Islands  in  the  Atlantic,  508 
miles  east  of  Cape  Hatteras,  N.C..  is  as 
remote  and  distant  as  Africa  or  Asia. 
Most  regret  the  assassination  of  Ber- 
muda's Governor  but  pay  no  further  con- 
sequence to  acts  of  terrorism  which  are 
compelling  the  British  to  dissolve  their 
empire  and  its  stabilizing  influence  of 
European  law  and  order. 
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One  wonders  what  American  reaction 
will  be  when  independence  and  self- 
determination  is  granted  Bermuda  and 
the  British  influence  is  removed.  What 
will  be  American  public  reaction  when 
another  "People's  Government"  repre- 
senting 55,000  people  is  admitted  to  vote 
in  the  U.N.? 

American  reaction  can  be  anticipated 
when  independence  is  granted  and  Rus- 
sian influence.  Including  Soviet  Naval 
vessels  and  aircraft  occupy  the  vacuum 
left  in  Bermuda  as  a  result  of  anti- 
British  terrorism.  Bermuda  could  become 
a  potential  Cuba  in  the  Atlantic — a  con- 
venient refueling  stop  and  rest  and 
rehabilitation  port  for  the  Soviet  fleet 
plying  the  waters  off  Washington,  D.C, 
New  York  City,  and  our  Atlantic  CoEist. 
It  Is  quite  ironic  that  at  a  time  when 
some  in  our  Government  advocate  At- 
lantic Union  to  reestablish  the  United 
States  as  a  European  colony,  the  mother 
country  is  seriously  planning  the  grant- 
ing of  independence  to  Bermuda. 

Most  Americans  are  envious  of  Ber- 
mudians  for  Bermuda  has  no  income 
taxes — a  workingman's  heaven  where 
the  cost  of  government  is  borne  by  duties 
and  import  taxes.  Bermuda  is  a  quaint 
and  attractive  Island  where  tourism  is 
the  principal  source  of  Income.  Bermu- 
dans  are  most  friendly  and  accom- 
modating, but  independence  will  destroy 
another  tropical  paradise. 

Perhaps  the  difference  between  giving 
up  Bermuda  and  regaining  the  United 
States  as  a  colony  under  the  Atlantic 
Union  theory  is  that  the  United  States 
would  be  beneficial  for  England  without 
the  loss  of  Englishmen. 

Americans  who  are  proud  of  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  support  independence 
from  England — so  long  as  it  is  not 
Rhodesian  Independence — but  we  must 
remember  Americans  won  Independence. 
History  is  proving  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  people  earning  freedom 
and  simply  being  turned  loose. 

We  cannot  blame  the  retiring  British 
for  receding  from  their  protectorate  and 
abandoning  their  emigrants  to  the  mercy 
of  people  who  do  not  understand  gov- 
ernment. Bermuda  to  the  British  just 
isn't  worth  the  sacrifice  of  British  Uves. 
Sir  Richard  and  his  aide  de  camp.  Cap- 
tain Sayers.  make  the  third  British  of- 
ficials mysteriously  murdered  In  6 
months.  The  terrorist  attacks  against 
British  rule  in  Bermuda  are  reminiscent 
of  those  in  Africa,  Asia,  the  Far  East,  and 
the  Middle  East  where  the  British  even- 
tually withdrew,  leaving  the  fate  of  their 
subjects  to  the  new  one-man,  one-vote 
tyranny. 

Impossible?  Look  at  the  statistics.  Ber- 
muda's population  Is  three-fifths  black, 
with  a  political  party  adhering  to  the 
black  power  movement  of  Marxist 
theories  and  a  leader  who  admires  Gue- 
verra  and  frequents  Cuba. 

The  day  of  Sir  Richard  Sharpies  sis- 
sassination  he  was  sharply  criticized  in 
their  assembly  by  the  PLP  Party  leader 
as  a  symbol  of  colonialism.  Mrs.  Shar- 
pies' eloquent  statement  following  the 
death  of  her  husband  was : 

Sir  Richard  was  very  firm  In  his  view  that 
a  steady  progress  toward  independence 
should  be  made  as  soon  as  Bermudlans  them- 
selves wished  for  It. 
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The  handwriting  is  on  the 
Bermuda.  And  it  presents  a 
be  read  and  heeded  by  Americans 

The  article  follows: 
[From  The  Royal  Gazette: 

Bermuda,  Mar.  10,  1973] 
"Symbol    op   Colonialism" — P.L.F 
Attack  On  The  Govebnoh 

An  attack  on  the  Governor  of 
"a  symbol  of  Colonialism"  came 
P.L.P.  in  the  House  of  Assembly 
during  the  Budget  debate. 

Although  some  U.B.P.  members 
the  relevance  of  the  Governor's 
Bermuda  life,  the  main  onslaught 
the  P.L.P.  benches  where  members; 
amount  of  $187,058  allocated  in 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Governor 
staff  was  excessive. 

Leader  of  the  Opposition  Mr.  Wal^r 
son  proposed  a  reduction  of  the 
salary  from  $30,000  to  $1,000  annual. 

At  the  close  of  the  debate,  the 
Leader  Sir  EdwMd  Richards  said 
years  in  the  House  he  had  never 
criticism  of  the  Governor  be  so 
or  go  to  such  lengths. 

Mr.    Robinson    opened    the    Itei^ 
debate  on  the  estimates  which 
three  days  of  next  week  by  pointing 
figure  of  $60,000  for  the  Governoi 
keeping  grant.  This  had  gone  up  fra>n 
last  year,  he  said. 

"It  may  be  that  his  illustrious 
did  not  complain  about  $21,000 
It  ts  enough,"  said  Mr.  Robinson 
asked  how  many  people   now 
Government  Hou-se  were  brought 
country  by  him.  He  understood  a 
Bermudlans  were  displaced  from 
House  staff,  and  some  people  had 
Jobs  there. 

"The  time  must  come  for  the  whcjle 
expenditure  to  go,"  he  said.  "The 
m^t    of    Bermuda    spends    $187 
s^bol  of  Colonialism,  so  that  some 
«an   come   out   here   to   open 
bazaars.  His  life  must  be  a 
to   him.   I  am   looking   forward   to 
when  we  do  not  have  a  Governor  to 
In  the  style  that  this  Budget  sugieets 
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I  Prom   the  Royal   Gazette.   Hamilton,  Ber- 
muda. Mar.  13.  1973) 

MtTRDERERS      ATTRACT      WiDE      ATTENflO 

Papers  in  BarrAiN  and  the  United 


The  tragedy  was  heavily  featured  in  the 
Inside  pages  of  the  Express  whlc  i  carried 
photographs  of  the  Sharpies  family  and 
Government  House.  Headed  "Gui^  in  the 
Sun",  Journalist  Ivor  Key  wrote 

PEACE  FtTL 

"Three  Britons  have  been  assassinated 
gunmen    in    six    months    on    the 
peaceful  island. 

"And  Black  Power  could  be 

"For  this  British  Colony,  20  ., 
speck  in  the  Atlantic,  is  a  symbol 
rlallsm  hated  by  the  Black  Power 
America  and  the  Caribbean. 

"Two   thirds   of   the    Island's   554)00 
ulation  Is  black  .  .  .  and  for  years 
have   been  agitating  that  they  shbuld 
up   and   drive  the  white  populatlcn 
holds  the  economic  power  back  to 
«uid  Britain. 

"In  a  part  of  the  world  where  Inde  >endence 
Is  the  cry  the  island — 600  miles  off  1  he  Caro- 
lina coast — sticks  out  like  a  sore  tliumb 

"Ironically  the  governing  United  Bermuda 
Party  which  is  led  by  a  Black  Bermudlan 
Sir  Edward  Richards.  Is  adamant{  that  It 
doesn't  want  Independence. 

"However,  the  major  Opposlttn.  the 
Progressive  Labour  Party,  led  by  Wajtar  Rob- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

inson,    did    advocate    independence    in    the 
last  election  seven  months  ago. 
coNFiJcr 

"Racial,  economic  and  political  conflict  has 
always  been  simmering  on  this  coral  island 
with  which  its  rolling  green  hills  and  bright 
blue  surrounding  sea  must  be  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  world. 

"But  murder  has  never  previously  been 
a  symptom  of  the  unrest. 

"As  early  as  1965  though,  scores  of  Ber- 
mudlans were  arrested  when  they  rioted 
following  a  strike  of  the  Bermuda  Electric 
Light  Company,  one  of  the  main  employers. 

"This  was  put  down  to  labour  strife, 
but  three  years  later  when  hundreds  roamed 
the  streets  looting  and  burning  before  an 
election,  officials  originally  thought  the 
Black  Power  movement  may  have  been  be- 
hind It. 

"But  a  later  commission  decided  It  was 
caused  by  social  unrest  and  because  they 
said  youngsters  did  not  have  much  to  do 
on  the  Island. 

"As  a  result  several  youth  clubs  were 
opened  up  (since  then  one  has  closed  down 
because  it  was  burnt  to  the  ground). 

"In  1970  a  political  movement  calling 
themselves  the  Black  Berets  which  consisted 
of  about  100  young  blacks  came  Into  the  open 
after  riots  prior  to  the  visit  of  Prince 
Charles. 

"Some  were  arrested  and  fined  tn  court. 

ASSOCIATIONS 

"The  movement  which  was  believed  to 
have  loose  associations  with  Black  Power 
leaders  in  America  then  either  went  to 
ground  or  disintegrated." 

It  went  on:  "Interestingly  enough,  it  was 
Bermuda  In  which  American  Black  Power 
Leader  Roosevelt  Brown  chose  to  hold  a  con- 
ference In  1969. 

"But  rather  than  get  the  Island  agitating. 
It  created  little  Interest  among  Bermudlans, 
who  are  more  Interested  In  their  own  prob- 
lems than  those  of  Watts  and  Bedford  Stuye- 
vesant. 

"Nevertheless,  there  Is  the  possibility  a 
hard  core  of  black  militants  are  on  the  Is- 
land who  eye  the  land  owned  by  whites. 
Including  many  Americans,  with  envy. 

"A  policy  of  terror  could  have  been  con- 
ceived to  whip  up  some  feeling  on  the  Island. 

Many  terrorist  campaigns  have  begun  with 
assassinations  of  high  Government  officers 
like  Sir  Richard  and  the  police  dog. 

SYMBOLS 

"Both  were  appointed  by  Britain  and  were 
constant  symbols  of  British  rule  on  that 
island." 

It  ended:  "For  If  black  power  is  respon- 
sible, this  vulnerable  Island  could  be  head- 
ing for  years  of  terror. 


(From  Royal   Gazette,   Hamilton,   Bermuda, 

Mar.  14,  19731 

U.K.  Press  Carries  Common  Tributes 

News  following  up  events  of  the  weekend 

murders   was    generally   relegated   to   Inside 

pages  of  foreign  newspapyers  yesterday. 

•  *  *  •  • 
Under  front  page  headlines  "Murder  Squad 

Hold  Bermuda  Militants".  The  Dally  Tele- 
graph told  how  the  round-up  of  Black  Power 
militants  In  Bermuda  continued. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  report  went  on :  "...  Bermudlans  are 

talking  in  terms  of  a  wider  plot  to  overthrow 
the  white  establishment  In  a  colony  which 
has  a  62  percent  black  majority. 

"Sir  Richard  himself  is  said  to  have  sensed 
strong  black  resentment  to  his  presence  par- 
ticularly among  Negroes  In  their  late  teens 
£ind  twenties — soon  after  his  arrival  in 
October." 


March  19,  1973 


It  also  quoted  from  the  Royal  Gazette  and 
carried  a  picture  showing  Fiona  Sharpies 
leaving  London's  Hearthrow  Airport. 

Under  the  heading  "Rumblings  of  Discon- 
tent under  Bermuda  Calm."  The  Guardian 
devoted  several  inches  to  Roosevelt  Brown: 
"Mr.  Brown,  black,  young  and  something  of 
an  enigma,  looks  up  on  himself  as  the  Island 
equivalent  of  his  adored  Guevara.  He  Is  a 
self-styled  Marxist,  a  former  member  of  the 
Bermuda  Assembly,  a  youth  leader,  and  a 
black  militant,  and  Is  said  to  be  a  frequent 
visitor  to  Cuba." 

Mentioning  the  PLP:  the  report  conHnued 
"Brown  is  the  party's  resident  extremist  and 
the  representative  of  much  that  has  gone 
wrong  or  may  yet  go  wrong  in  Bermuda's 
otherwise  tidily  self-assured  village  life. 

"Although  the  island  has  all  the  trappings 
of  colonial  democracy  and  the  undisguised 
air  of  easy  wealthy  contentment,  there  are 
subterranean  rumblings.  Black  Is  their  col- 
our, brown  Is  their  expression,  and  white 
prefers  not  to  know." 


THE  LTTTLE  GUY'S  SHARE  OF  TAX 
BURDEN  GROWING 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OP   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  19.  1973 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration has  proclaimed  its  economic  poli- 
cies a  success,  the  lower  income  citizens 
and  the  poor  in  this  coimtry  have  been 
increasingly  hit  with  a  higher  and  higher 
burden  of  taxes.  An  editorial  which  ap- 
l>eared  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press  on 
March  9  provides  a  very  clear  analysis  of 
the  devastating  effect  that  this  adminis- 
tration's policies  has  had  upon  these  citi- 
zens and  I  would  like  to  insert  this  arti- 
cle in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues: 

[From  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Mar.  9,  1973] 

Thk  LrrnjE  Gut's  Share  of  Tax  Burden 

Growing 

The  Importance  of  the  tax  upheaval  which 
has  been  going  on  in  this  country  for  the  past 
several  years,  and  which  is  being  accelerated 
by  President  Nixon's  new  economic  policies, 
should  not  be  underestimated. 

It  Is  a  shift,  as  Robert  Boyd  of  our  Wash- 
ington bureau  pointed  out  the  other  day, 
which  Is  not  only  moving  the  tax  burden 
from  the  federal  to  the  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments, but  even  more  Importantly,  Is  In- 
creasing the  share  of  the  total  tax  take  paid 
by  the  lower-income  and  the  poor  while  re- 
ducing the  share  paid  by  the  middle-Income 
and  the  rich. 

In  economic  language — and  philosophy 
aside — the  tax  system  is  becoming  more  "re- 
gressive" and  less  "progressive."  It  is  putting 
a  relatively  greater  load  on  those  with  the 
least  ability  to  pay. 

There  seems  no  question  that  the  shift  Is 
popular  with  Mr.  Nixon's  middle-class  polit- 
ical base,  those  who  said  so  volubly  that  they 
were  fed  up  with  paying  taxes  to  supjwrt  wel- 
fare chlselers.  But  it  raises  questions  which 
the  citizens  of  Michigan  and  every  other  state 
are  going  to  have  to  answer.  And  it  puts 
heavy  new  pressures  on  our  state  and  local 
tax  systems. 

To  oversimplify,  federal  Income  taxes  on 
Individuals  and  corporations  which  are 
based  on  ability  to  i>ay,  have  been  cut  $21.6 
billion  by  Mr.  NUon.  At  the  same  time  the 
flat-rate  deductions  for  such  items  as  Social 
Security    and    Medicare    have    been    raised. 
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which  socks  It  harder  to  the  guy  who  earns 
less  than  $10,800  a  year. 

Further,  state  and  local  taxes  nationally 
rose  by  $35  billion  from  1969  through  1972. 
In  Michigan,  according  to  the  Citizens  Re- 
search Council,  they  have  more  than  doubled 
from  1960  to  1972. 

And  Michigan's  taxes,  like  Social  Security, 
are  "regressive"  In  that  they  are  not  based 
on  ability  to  pay.  The  tax  on  a  $20,000  house 
Is  the  same  for  a  family  making  $50,000  as 
Individuals  and  corporations  which  are 
taxes,  also  flat  rate,  bear  more  on  the  poor, 
relatively,  than  on  the  well-to-do. 

When  Mr.  Nixon  proposed  revenue-sharing, 
the  theory  was  that  the  federal  government 
would  collect  "progressive"  taxes  and  return 


them  to  the  states  to  ease  the  load  of  "re- 
gressive" taxes.  In  theory  it  works.  But  Mr. 
Nixon  has  cut  out  eXi  the  flrst-year  gains 
from  revenue-sharing  by  eliminating  or  re- 
ducing many  of  the  Great  Society  programs. 

He  has  also  proposed  raises  in  the  regres- 
sive taxes.  Medicare  patients,  mostly  elderly, 
wUl  pay  10  percent  of  their  hospital  bills. 
Inflation,  by  no  means  under  control,  hits 
hardest  at  those  on  flxed  Incomes. 

To  some  of  Mr.  Nixon's  proposed  changes 
we  have  offered  our  support  and  applause. 
We  have  never  believed  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  do  for  the  people  what  the 
people  are  willing  and  able  to  do  for  them- 
selves. But  the  lines  are  becoming  muddy 
as  the  tax  burden  changes. 


Nonetheless,  It  seems  evident  that  If  the 
President  Is  going  to  "turn  power  back  to 
the  states,"  the  states  are  going  to  have 
to  assume  It  or  forfeit  their  obligations  to 
their  citizens.  This  means  coming  to  grips 
with  financing  It. 

And  In  Michigan,  with  no  way  to  levy 
progressive  taxes  to  offset  the  cuts  In  federal 
progressive  taxes,  that  means  higher  re- 
gressive taxes — an  Increase  especially  on 
those  least  able  to  pay. 

It  Is  popular,  certainly.  The  voters  of 
Michigan  last  fall  rejected  tax  reform  In 
favor  of  keeping  our  present  flat  rate  sys- 
tem. But  how  long  will  It  work  In  a  so- 
ciety in  which  the  rich  get  richer  whUe  the 
poor  get  poorer? 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Jerry  D.  Van  Der  Veen,  Church  of 
the  Covenant,  Hawthorne,  N.J.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  re- 
new their  strength:  they  shall  walk  and 
not  faint. — Isaiah  40:  31. 

Almighty,  Eternal  God,  we  humbly 
bow  before  Thee  and  with  thankful 
hearts  acknowledge  that  Thou  art  the 
source  of  all  our  blessings,  even  life  itself. 

We  thank  Thee  for  our  health  and 
strength. 

May  we  realize  that  Thou  art  always 
with  us,  every  moment  of  the  day. 

We  pray  for  Thy  blessing  upon  our 
country,  the  land  that  we  love. 

Bless  the  President  and  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident. Be  with  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
Give  him  wisdom,  guidance,  and  strength 
to  fulfill  his  calling. 

We  ask  for  every  Congressman  here 
present  today  that  Thou  wilt  direct  their 
decisions  for  the  benefit  of  all  our  people. 

We  commend  our  Nation  with  all  its 
problems  and  difficulties  unto  "Thy  sover- 
eign care. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


Amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crim- 
inal Procedure  which  the  Supreme  Court  on 
November  20,  1972,  ordered  the  Chief  Justice 
to  transmit  to  the  Congress. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION  TO  FILE 
PRIVILEGED  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  several 
privileged  resolutions. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


on  Rules  may  have  imtil  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  armoimces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title: 

S.  583.  An  act  to  promote  the  separation  of 
constitutional  powers  by  securing  to  the 
Congress  additional  time  In  which  to  con- 
sider the  Rules  of  Evidence  for  United  States 
Courts  and  Magistrates,  the  Amendments  to 
the  Federal  Rules  of  ClvU  Procedure  and  the 


CLOSING  OF  THE  REGIONAL 
HEALTH  PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
ruthless  determination  about  the  admin- 
istration's attacks  upon  the  health  pro- 
grams of  this  Nation. 

Fifty-six  regional  medical  centers  have 
been  notified  that  funding  will  be  halted 
after  June  30.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress 
has  had  no  opportunity,  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  this  proposal.  The  tidminlstra- 
tlon's  action  is  presumptuous  and  arbi- 
trary. It  represents  another  instance  of 
usurpation  of  power  by  the  Executive. 

The  regional  medical  centers  were 
established  imder  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration and  charged  with  relaying  new 
medical  advances  from  the  labora- 
tories to  the  practicing  physicians.  This 
promising  program  is  only  one  of  several 
health  programs  marked  for  extermina- 
tion by  the  Nixon  administration. 

The  administration's  action  must  urge 
the  Congress  once  again  to  reassert  its 
pollcjrmaking  responsibilities.  The  Ameri- 
can people  must  be  protected  from  the 
arbitrary  termination  of  health  pro- 
grams. 


SUBSIDY  PAYMENTS  OF  $20,000  OR 
MORE  FOR  1972 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  later  this 
week  I  will  once  again  offer  in  the  Record 
a  massive  compilation  of  facts  that  will 
document  how  deeply  the  big  corporate 
farmers  have  dipped  into  the  Federal  till 
this  past  year. 

It  is  time  to  publish  the  annual  honor 
roll :  the  list  of  those  farms  that  received 
subsidy  payments  of  $20,000  or  more 
under  the  Federal  Government's  cot- 
ton, feed  grain,  and  wheat  programs  for 
1972.  Last  year  more  than  10,000  farms 
qualified  for  this  list. 

In  this  time  of  skyrocketing  farm 
prices  and  tremendous  food  exports, 
these  subsid>'  programs  are  wasteful  and 
outdated.  They  must  be  phased  out. 

Preliminary  figures  indicate  that  Fed- 
eral subsidy  payments  under  the  feed 
grain  program  for  1972  will  total  $1,865 
billion — a  77-percent  increase  over  the 
previous  year. 

For  all  that  flood  of  money,  I  cannot 
see  a  residue  of  benefit.  In  my  district 
there  are  hundreds  of  dairy  farmers  who 
are  in  trouble  because  they  cannot  get 
enough  feed  grain.  And  what  little  sup- 
ply they  do  get  costs  50  percent  more 
than  just  4  months  ago. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  study  the  list 
of  subsidy  recipients  and  ask  whether 
these  Federal  handouts  to  big  corporate 
farmers  can  be  justified  any  longer. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED 
REPORTS 

Mr.   BOTJiTNG.   Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 


FOURTH  MANPOWER  REPORT- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  93-64) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
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ucation  and  Labor  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  illustrations. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  required  by  section  107  of  tl  e  Man- 
power Development  and  Tralnlm  f  Act  of 
1962,  as  amended,  I  am  sending  to  the 
Congress  the  fourth  Manpower  Report 
of  my  Presidency  and  the  finalj  one  of 
my  first  Administration. 

The  report  describes  the  acc^eration 
of  the  economic  recovery  in  1*72  and 
analyzes  the  significant  decreasejin  rates 
of  unemployment  that  occurred  following 
a  revltallzation  of  labor  demanq  under 
Phase  n  of  our  Economic  Stabilization 
Program.  Significantly,  these  overall  em- 
ployment gains  have  been  achieved  in 
the  face  of  an  unusually  rapid  expansion 
of  the  civilian  labor  force.  I  am  especially 
gratified  by  the  evidence  that  this  Ad- 
ministration's intensive  effort  to  Improve 
the  employment  situation  of  V  etnam- 
era  veterans  has  been  increasing  y  effec- 
tive in  recent  months. 

In  the  course  of  a  decade  of  experi- 
mentation, numerous  federally  spionsored 
manpower  programs  have  been  devised 
and  executed  in  response  to  c  langing 
perceptions  of  national  requii  ements. 
The  experience  of  these  10  years  has 
demonstrated  conclusively  thst  "na- 
tional" manpower  issues  really  have  a 
sharply  differentiated  impact  an  ong  the 
many  States  and  localities  and  hence 
that  the  effect  of  many  large-sc  ile  fed- 
erally designed  programs  has  been  to 
imduly  constrict  States  and  1(  calitles, 
preventing  them  from  direct  ng  re- 
sources to  meet  their  problems. 

In  response  to  these  findings,  his  Ad- 
ministration will  take  steps  during  1973 
and  1974  to  institute  a  new  program  of 
manpower  revenue  sharing  wilShin  the 
existing  legislative  framework.  The  new 
Manpower  Report  discusses  thi|  much- 
needed  reform,  which  will  permit  States 
and  localities  to  use  manpower  r  sources 
in  a  maimer  consistent  with  tfieir  re- 
quirements. 

I  commend  this  report  to  th^  careful 
attention  of  the  Congress. 

Richard  ITixon. 

The  White  House,  March  iO,  1973. 


Nix 

Patman 
Peyser 
Poage 
Price.  Tex. 


CALL   OP    THE    HOUS  ! 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  liake  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorun;  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ONEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  l|  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 
A  call  of  the  House  was  ordere<  . 
The  call  was  taken  by  electrjnic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Membefs  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  611 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Dom 
Pascell 
Flndley 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Prenzel 
Proehllch 


AnderBon,  111. 

BadUlo 

Bafalls 

Bell 

Bergland 

Blaggl 

Brademas 

Carey,  N.T. 

Carney.  Ohio 

Chlsbolm 

Clark 

Clay 

Conyers 

Dellums 


Hansen,  Idaho    Mlnsh  all,  Ohio 
Harrington  Mitch  sll.Md. 

Harsha  Moorti  ead,  Pa. 


Harvey 

Hawkins 


Moshe  r 
Nelsei. 


H«ber; 

Hogar 

Hosm(  r 

Karth 

King 

Koch 

Lent 

McCoimack 

MUfoid 


Reld 

Roncallo,  N.T. 
Rooney.  N.Y. 
Stelger.  Ariz. 
Stephens 


Stubblefleld 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Treen 
Udall 
Young,  Alaska 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  376 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


FORT  WORTH  FIVE 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  share  with  you 
and  my  colleagues  some  observations 
about  House  Resolution  220  and  others, 
requesting  information  about  the  Fort 
Worth  Five.  In  the  ongoing  controversy 
over  the  contempt  proceedings  launched 
against  Kenneth  Tiemey,  Thomas  Laf- 
fey,  Thomas  Reilly,  Paschal  Morahan, 
and  Daniel  Crawford,  the  point  of  this 
resolution  has  sometimes  been  over- 
looked. This  measure  is  far  from  an  at- 
tempt to  pass  Judgment  on  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  this  group  of  men,  but  it  is 
an  effort  to  determine  if  there  has  been 
any  politically  motivated  harassment  of 
these  men  and  also  to  see  if  the  grand 
jury  investigation  could  have  been  held 
just  as  easily  in  New  York  City.  Since 
the  early  days  of  this  country,  we  have 
striven  to  keep  the  power  vested  in  the 
State  from  abusing  the  citizens  it  was  de- 
signed to  protect.  It  is  a  prime  responsi- 
bility of  this  body  to  be  constantly  on  the 
lookout  for  any  acts  taken  by  the  State 
against  its  citizenry  designed  to  intimi- 
date rather  than  determine  guilt  or  in- 
nocence. The  action  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  in  convening  the  grand  jury 
in  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  thereby  consider- 
ably Increasing  the  cost  of  defending 
these  men,  separating  them  from  their 
families,  friends,  and  lawyers,  plus  the 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  fully  explain  their  actions 
seems  to  me  to  be  sufficient  basis  for  re- 
questing this  Information.  It  is  our  job 
to  see  that  these  men  are  accorded  the 
due  process  of  law  which  every  citizen 
Is  entitled  to.  When  citizens  from  New 
York  are  hauled  off  to  Texas  and  thrown 
into  jail  for  invoking  the  fifth  amend- 
ment we  have  no  choice  but  to  demand 
an  explanation  from  the  Government.  I 
heartily  endorse  these  resolutions. 


PROVIDINa  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Resolution  249  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  249 

Resolved,  That  effective  January  3,  1973, 
the  expenses  of  the  Investigations  and  studies 
to  be  conducted  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sub- 
committee, not  to  exceed  $450,000,  Including 
expenditures  for  the  employment  of  inveetl- 
gators,  attorneys,  and  clerical,  stenographic. 


and  other  assistants,  and  for  the  procure- 
ment of  services  of  Individual  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof  pursuant  to  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  72a(l)),  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  committee, 
and  approved  by  the  <3ommlttee  on  House 
Administration.  Not  to  exceed  $65,0<X)  of  the 
total  amount  provided  by  this  resolution  may 
be  used  to  proctire  the  temp>orary  or  inter- 
mittent services  of  individual  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof  pursuant  to  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946  (2  U.8.C.  72a(i));  but  this  monetary 
limitation  on  the  procurement  of  such  serv- 
ices shall  not  prevent  the  use  of  such  funds 
for  any  other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture in  connection  with  the  study  or  investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  is  being  Investi- 
gated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  in  accordance  with  existing 
law. 

Mr.  HAYS  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat 
the  further  reading  of  the  resolution  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  the  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolu- 
tion is  the  funding  for  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  There  are  18  oth- 
ers to  follow. 

I  can  say  to  the  Members  that  in  every 
case  the  minority  was  asked  when  they 
came  before  the  subcommittee  as  to 
whether  they  were  satisfied  or  not,  and 
in  every  case  we  had  assurances  that  they 
were. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
every  case,  in  all  18  resolutions  before 
us,  I  believe  each  of  the  ranking  minority 
Members  was  asked  specifically  if  he  was 
satisfied  with  the  staff  allowed  for  the 
minority. 

I  can  assure  the  Members  that  I  am 
satisfied  that  there  was  not  one  person, 
one  minority  ranking  Member,  who  left 
there  saying  that  he  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  staff  allowed. 

I  support  this  and  the  following  res- 
olutions. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  remain- 
ing resolutions  will  be  handled  by  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wtlie). 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
Shielding. 

I  notice  the  resolution  calls  for  an  ad- 
ditional expenditure  of  $50,000  for  the 
first  session  of  the  93d  Congress.  Could 
the  gentleman  just  briefly  tell  us  what 
the  additional  expenditure  is  for? 

Mr.  HAYS.  This  is  an  increase  over  last 
year  of  about  5  percent;  a  little  more 
than  5  percent. 
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As  the  gentleman  knows,  we  had  a  5- 
percent  increase  in  wages,  so  this  is  the 
amount  which  every  committee  has  over 
and  above  its  statutory  allowance.  I 
mean  the  amounts  will  vary,  but  that  is 
over  the  statutory  allowance  for  extra 
legal  staff  clerks,  clerks  of  the  subcom- 
mittees, minority  staff. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  This  in  substance  Is  a 
cost-of-living  Increase;  is  that  what  the 
gentleman  Is  saying? 

Mr.  HAYS.  A  $25,000  increase  over  last 
year  amounts  to  that  in  this  particular 
csise. 

May  I  say  that  in  some  of  the  com- 
mittees which  come  later  on  the  increase 
is  much  more  than  that,  but  in  every  case 
the  committee  felt  it  was  justified. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  increase  applies  only 
to  statutory  employees  or  applies  to  oth- 
ers? 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  increase  applies  to 
everybody  on  the  Hill,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  committees,  and  every  com- 
mittee chairman  did  approve  it.  It  was 
a  statutory  increase,  and  I  think  95  per- 
cent of  the  Members  approved  It  for  the 
staffs  of  their  offices. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  provision  is  not  made 
in  any  of  these  resolutions  to  pay  statu- 
tory employees.  Is  that  not  correct?  Or 
am  I  wrong? 

Mr.  HAYS.  WeU,  that  is  correct.  It  is 
for  employees  over  and  above  the  statu- 
tory employees  most  committees  are  al- 
lowed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING    FUNDS    FOR    COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  264  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  reolutlon,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  264 

Resolved,  That,  effective  January  3,  1973, 
the  expenses  of  the  investigation  and  study 
to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  185,  by 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  acting 
as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed 
$225,000  including  expenditures  for  the  em- 
ployment of  special  counsel,  consultants.  In- 
vestigators, attorneys,  experts,  and  clerical, 
stenographic,  and  other  assistants  appointed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by 
such  committee  or  subcommittee,  signed  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  Of  such  amount,  not 
to  exceed  $12,500  shall  be  available  for  the 
employment  of  consultants  and  consulting 
organizations;  but  nothing  In  this  sentence 
shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit  the  expenditure 
of  all  or  part  of  such  $12,500  to  cover  any 
other  expenses  for  which  payment  may  be 
made  tmder  this  resolution. 

Skc.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
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ture  in  connection  with  the  study  or  In- 
vestigation of  any  subject  which  is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House;  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration Information  with  respect  to  any 
study  or  investigation  intended  to  be  financed 
from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
established  by  the  Conmnlttee  on  House 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
Administration  In  accordance  with  existing 
law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (during 
the  reading) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
resolution  be  dispensed  with  and  that 
the  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  resolution  is  to  fund  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  It  has  a 
modest  increase  over  its  expenditure  of 
the  previous  Congress,  which  is  due  again 
largely  to  the  statutory  5.5  percent  pay 
increase. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  does  the  gentleman 
propose  to  go  about  calling  up  these  res- 
olutions? They  are  not  being  called  in 
numerical  order.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  a  list  of  how  they  will  be  called? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 
Would  the  gentleman  like  me  to  read  the 
list? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  would  not  be  very 
helpful,  but  they  will  not  be  called  in 
numerical  order? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  They 
are  being  called  actually  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  received  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  181  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  18; 

Resolved,  That,  effective  January  3,  1973, 
the  expenses  of  the  Investigations  and  studies 
to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  175,  by 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  act- 
ing as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,440,000,  Including  expenditures  for 
the  employment  of  Investigators,  attorneys, 
individual  consultants  or  organlsatlona 
thereof,  and  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other 
assistants,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 


fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by 
such  committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of 
such  committee,  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration.  Of  such 
amount  $90,0(X)  shall  be  available  for  each  of 
eight  standing  subcommittees  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Eklucation  and  Labor. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture in  connection  with  the  study  or  Inves- 
tigation of  any  subject  which  Is  being  In- 
vestigated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
conunlttee  of  the  House,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration Information  with  respect  to  any 
study  or  Investigation  intended  to  be  financed 
from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  Poinds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  ConMnittee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration under  existing  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  resolution  and  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  for  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  on  which  there  is, 
as  on  all  of  these  resolutions,  complete 
agreement  between  the  majority  and  the 
minority. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  For  this  committee  I  note 
there  is  a  $190,000  Increase  over  the  first 
session  of  the  last  Congress,  which  is  a 
little  more  than  a  cost  of  living  increase. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 
This  is  caused  by  the  creation  of  a  new 
subcommittee  and  by  the  expanded  over- 
sight responsibilities  of  the  respective 
subcommittees. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  The  creation  of  a  new 
subcommittee  and  staff  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. Is  that  what  the  gentleman  is  say- 
ing accounts  for  the  increase? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 
That  represents  $90,000  of  the  increase. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  What  Is  the  name  of  the 
subcommittee? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
subcommittee  on  Equal  Opportunities, 
I  believe  it  is.  chaired  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hawkins). 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  MERCHANT  MARINE 
AND  FISHERIES 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  271  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  resolution, 
lows: 

H.  Rrs.  271 
Resolved,  That,  effective  January 
the  expenses  of  the  Investigations  an(  1 
to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  H.  Res 
the   Committee    on    Merchant 
Fisheries,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by 
mlttee,  not  to  exceed  $291,500, 
pendltures  for  the  employment  of 
tors,    attorneys.    Individual 
organizations   thereof,    and    clerical 
graphic,  and  other  assistants,  shall 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
vouchers    authorized    by    such 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
and  approved  by  the  Committee 
Administration.  However,  not  to 
000  of  the  amount  provided  by  thli 
tlon  may  be  used  to  prociire  the 
or  intermittent  services  of 
sultants  or  organizations  thereof 
to  section  202(1)   of  the  Legislative 
nlzatlon  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  72a 
this  monetary  limitation  on  the 
of  such  services  shall  not  prevent 
of  such  funds  for  any  other 
pose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds 
this  resolution  shall  be  available 
dlture  In  connection  with  the  study 
tlgation  of  any  subject  which  is 
vestigated  for  the  same  purpose  by 
committee  of  the  House,  and  the 
of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Fisheries  shall   furnish   the 
House  Administration  Information 
spect  to  any  study  or  investigation 
to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  thli 
tlon  shall  be  expended  pursuant  tc 
tlons  established  by  the  Committee 
Administration  under  existing  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jers(y  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Speakei,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  vnth  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  resolution  an<i  that  It 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  | 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey?  j 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jeriey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  for  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.fchaired 
by  our  distinguished  colleague,  tjhe  gen- 
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tlewoman  from  Missouri   (Mrsj 


VAN).  Again,  there  was  completi;  agree 
ment   between   the   majority   ^nA   the 
minority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previo|iis  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ortiered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laaji  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  THJ  COM- 

MrrrEE  on  the  judici/  ry 


Jer  5ey 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the 
on  House  Administration,  I  call 
Resolution  265  and  ask  for  its 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution 
lows: 

H.  Res.  265 
Resolved,  That,  effective  January 
the  expenses  of  conducting  the 
Investigations  authorized  by  H.  Res 
Ninety-third  Congress,  incurred  by 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary,  acting  as  a 
by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed 
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Including  expenditures  for  the  employment  of 
experts,  special  counsel,  clerical,  stenographic, 
and  other  assistants  and  consultants,  and  all 
expenses  necessary  for  travel  and  subsistence 
Incurred  by  members  and  employees  while 
engaged  In  the  activities  of  the  committee  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  committee 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  Not  to  exceed  $20,000  of  the 
total  amount  provided  by  this  resolution 
may  be  used  to  procure  the  temporary  or  In- 
termittent services  of  individual  consultants 
or  organizations  thereof  pursant  to  section 
202 (i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended  (2  XSS.C.  72a(l)):  but 
this  monetary  limitation  on  the  procurement 
of  such  services  shall  not  prevent  the  use  of 
such  funds  for  any  other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture in  connection  with  the  study  or  Investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  is  being  Investi- 
gated for  the  same  piupose  by  any  other  com- 
mittee of  the  House,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  shall  furnish 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  in- 
formation with  respect  to  any  study  or  In- 
vestigation Inteixded  to  be  financed  from 
such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  under   existing   law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  resolution  and  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  for  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  chaired  by  the  distin- 
guished dean  of  the  New  Jersey  delega- 
tion (Mr.  RoDiNo.) 

Again,  there  is  complete  agreement 
with  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hutch- 
inson) . 

The  amount  was  reduced  slightly,  be- 
cause there  was  an  expenditure  for  a 
computer  in  the  committee.  The  com- 
mittee has  geared  into  the  House  com- 
puter now,  and  the  subcommittee  and 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
felt  that  reduction  was  justifiable. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
debate  only. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  say  that  the  amount  au- 
thorized here  for  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee was  decreased? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
amount  of  the  original  request  of  that 
committee  was  decreased.  No;  there  is 
represented  an  Increase  over  the  au- 
thorization of  the  last  Congress. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  notice  in  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  92d  Congress  it  was  $350,000. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  about 
$186,000  plus.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
the  figures  there  as  to  the  items  that  are 
represented? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Once 
again  there  is  a  5.5-percent  increase  for 
the  creation  of  two  new  subcommittees. 


and  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
minority  staff. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Hays). 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  fur- 
ther that  the  Special  Committee  on 
Crime  is  being  phased  out,  and  their 
jurisdiction  will  be  transferred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  tuid  the 
Special  Committee  on  Crime  alone  used 
over  $600,000  last  year. 

So  in  my  judgment  this  is  a  fairly 
modest  increase,  with  all  the  added  du- 
ties the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  Is 
going  to  take  on. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  Is  funding  for  two 
new  additional  subcommittees,  plus 
their  staffs? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Plus 
a  5.5-percent  increase  for  the  staff,  plus 
the  increased  minority  staff. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Now,  may  I  ask  the  gentleman  fur- 
ther, in  any  or  all  of  these  resolutions 
that  are  to  come  up  today — I  imder- 
stand  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  resolution  is  to  come  up  to- 
morrow  

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
resolutions  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  In- 
ternal Security,  and  one  other  will  come 
up  on  Thursday,  I  believe. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  Thursday,  rather 
than  tomorrow.  Yes.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  the  correction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  ask  this:  On  all 
these  resolutions  for  funding  commit- 
tees, each  of  them  has  the  authority  to 
travel  to  foreign  countries,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  is  correct,  yes.  As  I  imder- 
stand  it,  by  the  action  taken  a  week  or 
so  ago,  all  but  one  committee  has  the 
foreign  travel  privilege. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  is  there  any  pro- 
vision made  in  any  of  these  resolutions 
for  the  short-fall  in  the  dollar,  the  10 
percent  devaluation  of  the  dollar,  and 
therefore,  the  increased  costs  of  for- 
eign junketing?  Is  any  of  this  increase 
attributable  to  that  factor? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  No. 
we  did  not  take  that  into  consideration. 
We  do  not  know  from  day  to  day  or 
even  from  hour  to  hour  what  the  exact 
value  of  the  dollar  is. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  So 
we  took  it  at  its  old  value. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  So 
in  a  sense  we  are  saving  14  percent  ap- 
proximately. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  are  or  not.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  are  saving  14  percent,  or 
whether  you  will  be  back  here  next  year 
authorizing  funds  to  make  up  the  short 
fall.  Perhaps  it  will  be  in  a  supplemental 
appropriation. 

The  gentleman  will  not  say  Uiat  the 
Congress  has  quit  junketing,  would  he? 
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Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  word,  "junketing," 
means.  I  would  expect  that  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross) 
is  referring  to  travel  outside  the  United 
States,  using  what  is  commonly  known 
as  counterpart  funds. 

The  gentleman  has  received,  for  in- 
stance, from  me  in  a  number  of  Instances 
postcards  and  small  gifts  which  were 
paid  for  out  of  my  own  pocket. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
is  always  thankful  for  small  favors.  It  is 
always  nice  to  know  where  the  gentle- 
man is  traveling. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  al- 
ways like  to  keep  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  informed,  and  I  assure  him  I  shall 
when  I  travel  abroad  this  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
particularly  appreciates  the  scenic  post- 
cards that  he  gets. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
tliank  the  gentleman.  If  the  gentleman  Is 
referring  to  that  beautiful  card  of  the 
foimtain  at  Lake  Lucerne,  I  understand. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  that  Is  one  of  them. 
However,  that  is  only  one. 

So  there  is  no  provision  in  any  of  these 
resolutions  presently  before  us  to  take 
care  of  that? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  No, 
sir,  not  in  a  single  one.  I  shall  continue 
to  pay  for  my  messages  and  small  pres- 
ents out  of  my  own  pocket. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Regardless  of  whether 
the  dollar  is  going  to  be  in  inner  or  outer 
space  in  the  next  48  hours? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  No 
one  knows.  So  we  can  take  that  Into  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  278  and  ask  for  its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  278 

Resolved,  That  effective  from  January  3, 
1973,  the  expenses  of  the  investigations  and 
studies  to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  H.  Res. 
267,  Ninety-third  Congress.  Incurred  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  acting  as  a 
whole  or  by  subconmilttee,  not  to  exceed 
$607,500  Including  expenditures  for  the  em- 
ployment of  experts,  clerical,  stenographic, 
and  other  assistants,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers 
authorized  by  such  committee,  signed  by 
the  chairman  of  such  committee,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. However,  not  to  exceed  $50,000  of 
the  amoiuit  provided  by  this  resolution  may 
be  used  to  procure  the  temporary  or  Inter- 
mittent services  of  individual  consultants 
or  organizations  thereof  pursuant  to  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  72a(l));  but  this  mone- 
tsuy  limitation  on  the  procurement  of  such 


services  shall  not  prevent  the  use  of  such 
fxinds  for  any  other  authorized  purpose. 

Skc.  2.  No  part  of  the  fimds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shaU  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure In  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration Information  with  respect  to  any 
study  or  Investigation  Intended  to  be  financed 
from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  ptirsuant  to  regulations  es- 
tablished by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration under  existing  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  resolution  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  resolution  is  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  chaired  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Morgan). 

Once  again  the  ranking  member  of 
the  committee  is  in  complete  agreement 
with  this. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
that  I  asked  the  question  that  I  did  pre- 
viously about  the  short-fall  in  the 
devalued  dollar  now  that  we  are  con- 
sidering the  financing  resolution  for  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  which  is 
one  of  the  real  junketing  committees  in 
this  Congress. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  285  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rfs.  285 
Resolved,  That,  effective  from  January  3, 
1973,  the  expenses  of  the  Investigations  and 
studies  to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  H.  Res. 
228,  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not 
to  exceed  $1,519,700,  Including  expenditures 
for  the  employment  of  Investigators,  attor- 
neys, individual  consultants  or  organizations 
thereof,  and  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other 
assistants,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  author- 
ized by  such  committee,  signed  by  the  chair- 
man of  such  committee,  and  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
However,  not  to  exceed  $75,000  of  the  amount 
provided  by  this  resolution  may  be  used  to 
procure  the  temporary  or  Intermittent  serv- 
ices of  Individual  consultants  or  organiza- 


tions thereof  pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1949 
(2  VJB.C.  72a  (1) ) ;  but  this  monetary  limita- 
tion on  the  procurement  of  such  service  shall 
not  prevent  the  use  of  such  funds  for  any 
other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture In  connection  with  the  study  or  investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  is  being  Investi- 
gated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  shall  fur- 
nish the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion Information  with  respect  to  any  study 
or  investigation  Intended  to  be  financed 
from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration under  existing  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THC^f/IPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tliis  resolution  is  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  There  is  an  In- 
crease over  the  previous  year  caused 
again  by  the  5.5  percent  pay  raise,  and 
by  the  creation  of  a  new  subcommittee, 
and  by  the  increase  in  the  minority  staf- 
fing. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  notice  that  the  re- 
quested authorization  in  the  case  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  is  the  largest 
single  Increase  in  any  of  the  committees, 
to  wit,  $447,000  over  the  first  session  of 
the  92d  Congress.  Is  that  all  reflected  in 
the  cost  of  living  increase,  one  subcom- 
mittee and  its  staff? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  reply  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  that  not  all  of  it  is,  it  is  also 
caused  by  the  increased  minority  fund- 
ing and  by  the  determination  by  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  member  to  do 
much  more  oversight  In  this  session  than 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Much  more  oversight  over 
what,  if  the  gentleman  knows? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Thds 
committee  has  enormous  responsibilities 
relating  particularly  to  highway  safety, 
to  air  and  water  pollution,  and  to  transit 
problems  and  other  matters. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  do  think  we  need  some  additional  in- 
formation in  this  case  since  it  is  a  res- 
olution that  calls  for  $1,648,000,000  plus; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersev. 
$1,519,700. 

Mr.  GROSS.  For  1  year? 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  For 
1  year. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  For  the  life  of 
Speaker.  I  do  not  imderstand 
tifles  this  expense  for  one 
the  Congress  for  1  year.  And  an  i 
of  nearly  a  half  million  dollars 
period. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New 
Speaker,  I  would  say  to  the 
from  Iowa  that  the  hearings 
committee  were  rather  extensile 
were  justified  by  the  committee 
man  and  the  ranking  minority 
It  represents  also  an  increase 
minority  staffing. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  or 
Administration. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  saj 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  this 
tee  came  in  with  a  much,  much 
request     than     they     were 
gi-anted.  A  considerable  part  of 
crease  was  because  the  chairman 
committee  took  seriously  the  Jleor ; 
tion  Act  that  said  that  33  percenjt 
the  employees  on  the  committee 
be  given  to  the  minority.  Then 
took  seriously  the  Democratic 
tion  creating  a  staff  for  all  of 
committees  that  they  did  not  havi ; 
last  Congress. 

We  talked  to  the  gentleman, 
very  distinguished  and  a  very 
tive  man  in  fiscal  affairs,  and 
came  in  with  a  much  lower 
one  in  which  he  agreed  with 
committee  chairman. 

But  I  might  add  that  this 
in  the  past  Congress.  £is  I  unders 
did  not  have  this  subcommittee 
or  the  minority  stafBng,  as  the 
mittee  chairman  stated,  and 
been  expanded. 

As  I  told  the  gentleman  the 
if  you  want  more  minority 
will  have  to  be  willing  to  sit  still 
for  It  the  same  as  we  will  if  we 
you. 

Mr.   GROSS.   Mr.  Speaker, 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.    THOMPSON    of   New 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  appreciate  the 
tion  by  the  gentleman,  but  I  still 
have  an  answer.  What  was  the 
priation  for  this  committee  in 
session  of  the  92d  Congress? 

Mr.     THOMPSON     of     New 
$1,072,000  In  the  first  session. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  an  increas<  i 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New 
proximately  $100,000.  We  consider 
tirely  justified.  I  might  say. 

Mr.  GROSS.   Is  this  kind  of 
spent  on  one  committee  to  be 
promote  dog  tracks  and  facilities 
tracks,  and  various  other 
that  nature? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jerse: ' 

Mr.  GROSS.  Or  additional  seatfe 
stadiimi? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jers^- 
think  the  gentleman  from 
Gray)  ,  a  senior  member  of  the 
can  better  answer  that  than  I 


Jers(ty.  Mr. 

gentleman 

(jn  this 

and 

chair- 

niember. 

a  fain  In 

tfe  gen- 

I  yield 
Hays) 
House 


th^k  the 

to  the 

c(>mmit- 

larger 

ultimately 

that  in- 

of  the 

aniza- 

of  all 
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sub- 
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coi  iserva- 

le  then 

figure,  and 

the  sub- 

conmiittee 

and  it, 

;tafgng 

s  jbcom- 

t  lis  has 

otl  er  day, 

staqng  you 

pay 

it  to 


snd 
give 


vlll 


the 
I 


Je  rsey 


efplana- 
do  not 
appro- 

the  first 


Jersey. 


of 

'.  Ap- 
It  en- 


money 

jsed  to 

for  dog 

promofions  of 

,  No. 
in  the 

.  No.  I 

niindis  (Mr. 

COI  imittee 


Mr.  GRAY.  WiU  the  gentleman  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Since  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  mentioned  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois'  going  to  the  dogs,  I  thought  I 
should  comment  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Buildings  and  Groimds,  on 
which  I  have  the  pleasure  of  serving  as 
chairman,  has  one  staff  member  at  $12,- 
000  per  year;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  talking  about  the 
committee  as  a  whole,  and  to  what  the 
committee  is  devoting  its  attention  as  a 
whole,  not  to  any  particxilar  subcommit- 
tee. Let  the  record  show  that  I  did  not 
say  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  was  go- 
ing to  the  dogs.  He  made  that  admis- 
sion on  his  own. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me  further? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  am  surprised  that  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  would  criticize  the 
dog  racing  bill.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  the  R.  F.  K.  Stadium  Is  lo.sing  a  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year.  Also,  there  are  $20 
million  In  outstanding  bonds  not  paid. 
The  gentleman  from  Illinois,  in  talking 
about  proposed  dog  racing,  was  merely 
laying  out  for  consideration  one  possible 
source  of  revenue.  I  think  the  gentleman, 
if  I  could  coin  a  phrase,  is  letting  the  tail 
wag  the  dog  when  he  talks  about  this 
particular  bill  of  $1  '^2  million  to  fund  the 
full  committee,  going  to  fimd  such  stud- 
ies as  dog  racing.  It  is  not. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright)  is  not  here,  but  I  can  say  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and 
Oversight  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  is  probably  saving  more  money  for 
the  taxpayers  than  any  committee  in 
this  Congress. 

We  have  more  than  a  $4  bllllon-per- 
year  highway  trust  fund  that  we  have 
to  monitor  with  all  funds  going  to  the 
States. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  a  very  exten- 
sive study  of  highway  safety;  56,000  peo- 
ple were  killed  on  the  highways  of  Amer- 
ica last  year;  with  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  injuries. 

We  have  some  very  expert  people — 
former  FBI  agents  and  others — doing  a 
Trojan  Job  in  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  It  costs  money  to  hire  these 
people. 

I  think  the  gentleman  can  see,  if  we 
stop  cheating  in  the  highway  construc- 
tion program  and  save  mllUons  of  dollars, 
the  amount  funded  here  for  all  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  is  Infinitesimal 
compared  to  the  money  we  are  saving 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  one  observation? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  fact  Is  that  the  ap- 
propriations for  this  committee  have 
been  Increased,  and  substantially  In- 
creased, and  I  do  not  know  that  there 
has  been  any  reduction  in  deaths  on  the 
highways.  This,  to  me,  seems  to  be  some- 
thing of  a  subterfuge  in  justification  for 
this  kind  of  an  increase,  to  which  I  am 
vigorously  opposed. 


Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  just  make  one  more  ob- 
servation to  my  friend  from  Iowa.  I 
would  have  to  take  exception  to  that  last 
statement  he  made.  We  are  saving  lives. 
This  committee  has  produced  a  very  ef- 
fective film  that  is  now  being  shown  in 
hundreds  of  theatres  and  television  sta- 
tions throughout  the  country  on  high- 
way safety,  on  the  drinking  driver,  on 
various  aspects  of  highway  safety.  The 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  is  ac- 
tively engaged  in  a  safety  program  na- 
tionwide. I  think  the  gentleman  would 
be  proud  of  the  work  that  this  committee 
Is  doing  if  he  would  care  to  come  down 
and  see  some  of  it. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  an  additional  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned the  film  which  was  put  together 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and 
it  is  an  excellent  film,  but  that  was  put 
together  in  the  last  Congress,  was  it  not, 
out  of  appropriations  of  the  last  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  We  are  continuing  to  update  the 
film.  We  are  asking  various  Members  if 
they  would  like  to  come  down  and  film 
their  own  comments  as  introductory  re- 
marks, and  we  can  then  disseminate  this 
film  all  over  the  country.  This  takes  addi- 
tional money.  The  film,  as  I  said,  is  be- 
ing updated.  Some  of  the  money  was 
spent  in  the  last  session  and  it  is  going 
to  take  some  of  the  additional  funds  In 
this  resolution  to  continue  this  good 
work.  There  are  many,  many  other  pro- 
grams handled  by  the  Public  Works 
Committee. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  WUl  the  gentleman  yield 
for  an  observation? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  What  concerns  me  is  that 
this  committee  of  sill  the  committees  be- 
ing considered  today  has  jumped  up  to 
third  place  in  the  amount  of  money  re- 
quested to  nm  the  committee.  Not  only 
has  it  jumped  up  to  third  place,  but  it 
also  has  a  SSMj-percent  increase  in  the 
amount  of  money  requested  for  1  year. 
The  reason  for  that  increase  is  not  re- 
flected in  the  report. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  can  only 
respond  that  the  justification  by  this 
committee  was  extensive,  it  was  force- 
ful, and  it  was  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  Committee  on 
House  Administration  to  report  It  out. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The   (luestlon    was    taken;    and    the 
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Speaker  armounced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quoriun  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorimi  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  372,  nays  9, 
not  voting  51,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  53] 
YEAS— 372 


AMnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabtw 

Alexander 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Andrews,  N.O. 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzlo 

Archer 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Ashley 

Asp  In 

Baker 

Barrett 

Beard 

Bennett 

BevUl 

Blester 

Blncrham 

Blatnlk 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bowen 

Brasco 

Bray 

Breavix 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzm&n 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllaon,  Mo. 

Burton 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carter 

Casey.  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

CHawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collier 

Conable 

Conlan 

Ck>nte 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Cronln 

Culver 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danielson 
Davis,  8.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 


Dennis 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devlno 
Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Drlnan 

Dulski 
Duncan 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif 

Ellberg 

&lenbom 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Pish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Plynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 

Prey 

Pill  ton 

Puqua 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Glatmo 

Gibbons 

Gllman 

Ginn 

Goldwater 

Ooozalez 

Goodllng 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green,  Greg. 

Green.  Pa 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Gunter 

Guyer 

Haley 

HamUton 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hanrahan 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HUllB 

Hinsh&w 

Hollfleld 

Holt 

Holtzxnan 

Horton 

Howard 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hiingate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 


Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kluczynaki 
Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Litton 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
.  McCollister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKlnney 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Madlgan 
Mahon 
MaiUiard 
Mallary 
Mann 
Marazltl 
Martin.  Nebr. 
Martin.  N.C. 
Mathias,  Calif. 
Mathis,  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoll 
Meeds 
Metcalfe 
Mezvinsky 
Michel 
Milford 
Miller 
MUls,  Ark. 
Mills,  Md. 
Minlsh 
Mtnk 

Mitchell,  Md. 
Mitchell,  N.Y. 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Owens 
Parrls 
Passman 
Patten 
Perkins 


Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Podell 

PoweU,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Pritchard 

Quie 

QuUlen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Ran  gel 

Rarlck 

Regula 

Reid 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncfdlo,  Wyo. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasln 


Sarbanes 

Satterfield 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Seiberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Slate 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Studds 
SulUvan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Teague.  Tex. 
Thompson,  N.J. 


Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tlernan 

Towell,  Nev. 

XJllman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

WUson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Winn 
woifr 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wsrman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Oa. 
Young,  111. 
Young.  S.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Ashbrook 

Blackburn 

Collins 


NATS— 9 

Crane 
Gross 
Landgrebe 

NOT  VOTING- 

Pord, 

WUllam  D. 
Prenzel 
Froehllch 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harvey 
Hawkins 
Hebert 
Hogan 
Hosmer 
Karth 
King 
Koch 
Lent 

McSpadden 
Melcher 
Mlnsball,  Ohio 


Symms 

Treen 

Wylle 

-51 

MlzeU 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Nix 

Patman 

Pepper 

Peyser 

Price,  Tex. 

Rees 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Stephens 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Udall 

Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wyatt 
Young,  Alaska 


Anderson,  111. 

Badlllo 

BafaUs 

Bell 

Bersfland 

Biaggl 

Brademas 

Breckinridge 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Carney,  Ohio 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Conyers 

Davis,  Ga. 

Dorn 

Downing 

FasceU 

Flndley 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Blaggi  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  FasceU  with  Mr.  Balfalis. 

Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Bees. 

Mr.   Moorhead  of   Pennsylvania   with  Mr 
Wyatt. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Carey  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Badlllo  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Plndley. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Prenzel. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Bergland  with  Mr.  Froehllch. 

Mr.  WUllam  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Mlnshall  of 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  H6bert  with  Mr.  Hogan. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Mlzell. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Roncallo  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  McSpadden  with  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mis- 
souri. 


Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  armounced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  263  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  263 

Resolved,  That,  effective  from  January  3, 
1973,  the  expenses  of  the  investigations  and 
studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  acting  as  a  whole  or 
by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  $125,000  In- 
cluding expenditures  for  the  employment  of 
investigators,  attorneys,  individual  consult- 
ants or  organizations  thereof,  and  clerical, 
stenographic,  and  other  assistants,  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
on  vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  committee! 
and  approved  by  the  ComnUttee  on  House 
Administration.  However,  not  to  exceed 
$50,000  of  the  amount  provided  by  this 
resolution  may  be  xised  to  procure  the  tem- 
porary or  intermittent  services  of  individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof  pur- 
suant to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  72a(l) ); 
but  this  monetary  limitation  on  the  procure- 
ment of  such  services  shaU  not  prevent  the 
use  of  such  funds  for  any  other  authorized 
purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  avaUable  for  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  study  or 
Investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  Information  with  respect  to 
any  study  or  Investigation  Intended  to  be 
financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  under  existing  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersev  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  resoluUon  be  dispensed 
with  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  Mr 
Speaker,  this  resolution  relates  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  calling 
for  $125,000,  an  increase  of  $5,000  over 
their  traditional  request,  the  reason 
being  for  the  necessary  addition  agreed 
to  by  the  committee's  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills), 
and  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  ScHNEEBELi)  for  a  profes- 
sional staff. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  has  undertaken  a  tremen- 
dous responsibility  in  a  complete  revision 
and  study  of  the  tax  laws.  They  have 
in  excess  of  125  witnesses  to  hear,  and 
they  need  the  additional  staff  assistants, 
professional  assistants,  very  badly. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  prevlo^ 
tion  on  the  resolution. 

ITie  previous  question  was 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  lal^  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  TH^  COM- 
MITTEE ON  GOVERNMENT  OPER- 
ATIONS 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jeriey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  I  call  u  ?  House 
Resolution  277  and  ask  for  Its  impaedlate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution)  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  277 


Jabuary  3, 

investigations  and 

rule  XT 

tlilrd  Con- 


11  ive 


Slid 


Resolved.  That,  effective  from 
1973,  the  expenses  of  the 
studies  to  be  conducted  pursuant  t< 
(8)  and  H.  Res.  224  of  the  Ninety- 
gress,    by    the   Committee    on 
Operations  acting  as  a  whole  or  by 
mittee,  not  to  exceed  $1,219,700, 
penditures  for  the  employment  of 
tors,  attomejrs,  individual  consultaifa 
ganlzatlons    thereof,    and    clerical 
graphic,  and  other  assistants,  which 
available  for  expenses  incurred  by 
mittee  or  subcommittee  within  and 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorized 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairman 
committee,  and  approved  by  the 
on  House  Administration.  However 
exceed  $100,000  of  the  amount 
this  resolution  may  be  used  to 
temporary  or  Intermittent  services  of 
ual    consultants    or    organizations 
pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C. 
but  this  monetary  limitation  on  the 
ment  of  such  services  shall  not 
use  of  such  funds  for  any  other 
purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for 
ture  in  connection  with  the  study  oj 
gatlon   of   any  subject   which   is 
vestlgated  for  the  same  purpose  by 
committee  of  the  House,  and  the 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
shall  furnish  the  Committee  on 
ministration  Information  with 
study   or   Investigation    Intended 
nanced  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  F^inds  authorized  by  this 
shaU  be  expended  pursuant  to  n 
established  by  the  Committee  on 
ministration  In  accordance  with 
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Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersdy 
Ing  the  reading).  Mr.  Speakei 
imanimous    consent    that    the 
reading  of  the  resolution  be 
with  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objejction 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Jersey? 

There  weis  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New 
Speaker,  this  resolution  relates 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  deajn  of  the 
California    delegation,    the 
from  California  (Mr.  HolifieldI) 

Again  it  was  agreed  to  comp! 
the  ranking  minority  member, 
for  $1,219,700,  again  representin|g 
crease  caused  by  the  staffing 
committees,  the  5.5-percent 
and  an  increase  in  the  minority 
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Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  >neld? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 

(Mr.  ROTISSELOT). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  As  I  understand  it, 
this  Is  an  increase  of  $187,000.  I  know 
the  chairman  of  this  committee  is  very 
conscientious  and  I  know  he  tries  to  keep 
costs  in  line.  I  wonder  if  we  could  have 
a  brief  explanation  of  the  reason  for  this. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  may,  I  will  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
for  that  purpose,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Holifield)  . 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
gentleman  from  California  knows,  in  the 
last  2  years  we  have  handled  our  funds 
in  such  a  manner  that  we  actually  have 
refunded  to  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of 
last  yeetr  something  like  $162,000  and 
I  believe  a  similar  amount  at  the  end 
of  the  prior  year.  However,  we  are  ask- 
ing for  more  money  at  this  time.  We 
plan  to  increase  the  staff  in  view  of  the 
heavier  workload,  and  we  have  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Procurement  Com- 
mission, which  are  now  in  our  hands. 
We  feel  that  we  must  have  enough  as- 
sistance to  really  process  these  recom- 
mendations. We  believe  that  we  can 
save  several  billion  dollars.  Our  record 
in  the  last  few  years  which  we  have 
presented  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  shows  the  savings  which 
we  believe  we  can  justify  and  document. 
Other  savings  that  have  resulted  from 
the  last  2  years  of  work,  and  some  on- 
going savings  based  on  work  done  in  pre- 
vious years,  amount  to  about  $3  billion 
for  the  92d  Congress. 

So  we  feel  that  any  investment  that  we 
may  make  at  this  time  in  additional  help 
is  justified. 

I  might  also  say  that  we  have  been  in 
my  opinion  generous  in  providing  addi- 
tional help  to  the  minority  over  what 
they  had  before,  and  that  is  to  the  satis- 
faction of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton)  who  Is 
now  at  the  microphone  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle. 

We  believe  that  we  will  be  able  to  make 
tremendous  savings  with  this  additional 
amount  of  money  that  we  are  asking  for 
this  year.  I  can  assure  the  Members  that 
it  will  be  expended  carefully,  and  if  we 
do  not  use  it  all  we  wHl  turn  it  back,  as 
we  have  done  in  the  last  2  years. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California  for 
explaining  his  past  record,  and  why  and 
for  what  he  thinks  the  present  money  is 
needed. 

I  would  be  interested  in  hearing  from 
the  minority. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  might  make  this  one  com- 
ment: that  this  committee  I  believe  made 
the  most  extensive  presentation  of  any 
of  the  committees,  aU  of  which  were  very 
thorough.  Each  and  every  subcommittee 
chairman  was  there,  and  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  ranking  member,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton) 
was  there. 

I  now  yield  to  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Horton). 


Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  first  like  to  confirm  the  re- 
marks that  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Holifield)  made, 
and  agree  with  them. 

This  committee,  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  knows,  and  as  every  Member 
of  the  House  knows,  is  the  committee  that 
is  responsible  for  oversight,  and  which  is 
basically  an  investigative  committee. 

The  chairman  and  I  consulted  before 
this  proposed  budget  was  submitted,  and 
we  spent  many  hours  working  together 
on  the  budget.  It  was  the  feeling  of  the 
chairman  and  also  my  feeling  that  the 
subcommittees  ought  to  be  more  active 
than  they  have  been  in  the  past,  and  that 
they  ought  to  have  more  minority  staff- 
ing. At  the  present  time  on  the  minority 
side  we  have  now  authorized  additional 
professional  stafiftng  which  we  believe 
will  be  adequate  to  handle  the  subcom- 
mittee work  that  we  have.  We  have  an 
increase  of  two  professional  members  of 
the  staff,  and  one  clerical,  as  far  as  the 
minority  is  concerned.  I  talked  this  over 
with  the  ranking  minority  member  on 
each  of  the  subcommittees,  and  they  were 
in  accord  with  the  requests  that  were 
made. 

I  feel  that  this  is  a  very  important 
committee.  I  support  the  amount  that  has 
been  requested  by  the  chairman,  and 
hope  that  the  House  will  approve  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
understand  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  correctly,  then  part  of  this  addi- 
tional Increase  in  fimding  will  go  for 
minority  staffing? 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  two  professional  staff  members  have 
been  authorized  with  an  amount  for  each 
of  $25,000,  which  I  think  is  very  ade- 
quate. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Holifield)  because  I 
know  that  the  gentleman  has  been  con- 
scientious esMih  year  in  turning  money 
back  when  that  money  has  not  been  uti- 
lized. I  hope  that  other  committees  could 
do  the  same. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  ths 
table. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  RULES 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  301  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  301 
Resolved,  That,  effective  January  3, 1973,  in 
carrying  out  its  duties  during  the  Ninety- 
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third  Congress,  the  Committee  on  Rules  Is 
authorized  to  Incur  such  expenses  (not  in 
excess  of  $5,000)  as  It  deems  advisable.  Such 
expenses  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  authorized 
and  approved  by  such  committee,  and  signed 
by  the  chairman  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  Funds  authorized  by  the  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration In  accordance  with  existing 
Uw. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  the  traditional  request 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  for  the  sum 
of  $5,000.  The  distinguished  chairman, 
Mr.  Madden,  and  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority ranking  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson),  are  in 
agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  THE  SE- 
LECT COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  190  and  ask  for  Its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  190 

Resolved,  That,  effective  from  January  3, 
1973,  the  expenses  of  the  investigations  and 
studies  to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  H.  Res. 
19,  by  the  permanent  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sub- 
committee, not  to  exceed  $563,000,  Including 
expenditures  for  the  employment  of  investi- 
gators, attorneys,  individual  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof,  and  clerical,  steno- 
graphic, and  other  assistants,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  committee, 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  However,  not  to  exceed  $40,- 
000  of  the  amount  provided  by  this  resolution 
may  be  used  to  procure  the  temporary  or  in- 
termittent services  of  Individual  consultants 
or  organizations  thereof  pursuant  to  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946  (2  VS.C.  72a(l));  but  this  monetary 
limitation  on  the  procurement  of  such  serv- 
ices shall  not  prevent  the  use  of  such  funds 
for  any  other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture in  connection  with  the  study  or  Investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  Is  being  Investi- 
gated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  permanent  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  shaU  furnish  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  information  with  re- 
spect to  any  study  or  investigation  Intended 
to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 
Bk.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 


shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration under  existing  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  resolution  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tills  resolution  relates  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
Again  we  have  agreement  between  the 
majority  and  the  minority,  the  ranking 
minority  member  and  the  chairman.  It 
represents  a  very  modest  increase,  for 
an  increase  in  the  minority  staff  and  the 
5.5-percent  pay  raise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  STANDARDS  OF  OF- 
FICIAL  CONDUCT 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  219  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  219 

Resolved.  That  (a)  effective  January  3, 
1973,  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Of- 
ficial Conduct  Is  authorized.  In  carrying  out 
its  functions  and  duties  under  the  rules  of 
the  House,  to  Incur  such  expenses,  not  to 
exceed  $25,000,  as  the  committee  considers 
appropriate.  Including  expenditures 

( 1 )  for  the  employment  of  conunlttee  staff 
personnel;  and 

(2)  for  the  procurement  of  services  of  In- 
dividual consultants  or  organizations  thereof 
pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  UJS  C 
72a(l)). 

Such  exi>enses  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fimd  of  the  House  on  vouchers  au- 
thorized by  such  committee,  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  such  committee,  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $18,500  of  the  total 
amount  provided  by  this  resolution  may  be 
used  to  procure  the  temporary  or  Intermit- 
tent services  of  Individual  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof  pursuant  to  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946  (2  VS.C.  72a(l));  but  such  mone- 
tary limitation  shall  not  prevent  the  use  of 
such  funds  for  any  other  authorized  purpose 

Sec  2.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  In  accordance  with 
existing  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  resolution  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  resolution  relates  to  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct. It  represents  no  Increase  over  the 
previous  Congress  and,  again,  there  was 
complete  agreement  between  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Price),  and  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr  Wil- 
liams) . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous   question   was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  THE  EX- 
PENSES OF  COMMITTEE  ON  IN- 
TERSTATE AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  I  caU  up  House 
Resolution  303  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

B.  Res.  303 
Resolved.  That  effective  from  January  3 
1973,  the  expenses  of  the  Investigations  and 
studies  to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  H  Res 
182,  by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by 
subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  $1,180  000  In- 
cluding expenditures  for  the  employment  of 
investigators,  attorneys.  Individual  consult- 
ants or  organizations  thereof,  and  clerical 
stenographic,  and  other  assistants,  shaU  be 
paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
on  vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  committee, 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  However,  not  to  exceed 
$50,000  of  the  amount  provided  by  this  reso- 
lution may  be  used  to  procure  the  temporary 
or  intermittent  services  of  Individual  con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereof  pursuant  to 
section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  72a(l)):  but  this 
monetary  limitation  on  the  procurement  of 
such  services  shall  not  prevent  the  use  of 
such  funds  for  any  other  authorized  purpose 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  avaUable  for  ex- 
penditure In  connection  with  the  study  or 
Investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  conmilttee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  shaU  furnish  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  Information 
with  respect  to  any  study  or  Investigation 
intended  to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
Shan  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration under  existing  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  resolution  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  BCr. 
Speaker,  House  Resolution  303  Is  for  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
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Commerce.  There  Is  represented  I  In  it  a 
modest  increase,  again  due  to  infcreased 
minority  staffing  and  the  5.5-percent  pay 
raise.  There  was  imanimity  and  agree- 
ment between  the  distinguished,  chair- 
man and  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  orde:  ed. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


THI 
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PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR 

MTTTEE    ON    POST    OFFIC 

CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jeriey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Cofiunittee 
on    House    Administration.    I 
House  Resolution  261  and  ask 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution]  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  261 


;all    up 
for  its 


3,   1973, 

a^d  stud- 

Reso- 
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Resolved,  That  effective  January 
the  expenses  of  the  Investigations 
les  to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  F 
lutlon  180.  by  the  Committee  on 
and  ClvU  Service,  acting  as  a  y 
subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  •638 
Ing  expenditures  for  the  employmeit 
vestlgators,  attorneys,  Individual  coiisultants 
or  organizations  thereof,  and  clerlcil 
graphic,  and  other  assistants,  shall 
out  of   the  contingent  fimd   of  t 
on   vouchers   authorized   by   such 
tee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
tee,    and    approved    by    the    Coi 
House  Administration.  However, 
ceed  $80,000  of  the  amount  provide^ 
resolution  may  be  uaed  to  procure 
porary  or  intermittent  services  of 
consultants    or   organizations    tr 
suant   to   section   202(1)    of  the 
Reorganization   Act   of    1946    (2 
(D);   but  this  monetary  Umltatlo^ 
proctirement  of  such  services  shall 
vent  the  use  of  such  funds  for  " 
authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  avallab^ 
pendlture  In  connection  with  the 
Investigation  of  any  subject  which 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpoeit 
other    committee    of    the    House 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
and  Civil   Service  shall   furnish 
mlttee  on  House  Administration  in  ormatlon 
with  respect  to  any  study  or  Invsstlgatlon 
Intended  to  be  financed  from  sucli  funds. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  \o  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committer  In  Hoxise 
Administration  under  existing  law. 
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Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jeriey 
ing  the  reading) .  Mr.  Speak<  r, 
unanimous  consent  that  furthei' 
of  the  resolution  be  dispensed 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New 
Speaker,  House  Resolution  261 
the  Committee  on  Post  OflBce 
Service.  Again,  there  was  compl  ;te 
ment  on  Increasing  the  minorit; 
on  the  need  to  give  the 
5.5-percent  pay  raise. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  THE  SE- 
LECT COMMITTEE  ON  THE  HOUSE 
RESTAURANT 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  202  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  202 

Resolved,  That  effective  January  3.  1973, 
expenses  Incurred  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  the  House  Restaurant,  pursuant  to  H. 
Res.  Ill  not  to  exceed  $33,500,  Including  ex- 
penditures for  the  employment  of  clerical, 
stenographic,  and  other  assistants,  and  for 
the  procurement  of  services  of  Individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof  pur- 
suant to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  72a 
(1)),  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Ho\ise  on  vouchers  authorized  by 
such  committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of 
such  committee,  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

Sec.  2.  The  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  House  Restaurant  shall  fur- 
nish the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
information  with  respect  to  the  activities  of 
the  select  committee  Intended  to  be 
financed  from  the  funds  authorized  by  this 
resolution. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration In  accordance  with  existing  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  resolution  and  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  House  Resolution  202  relates  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  the  House  Res- 
taurant,  chaired   by   the   distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Kluczyn- 
sKi).  The  amoimt  is  indeed  modest  in 
the  light  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
committee.  It  was  agreed  to  by  the  ma- 
jority and  the  minority  and  represents 
simply  the  employment  of  two  persons. 
Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  comment  briefly.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend somebody  for  this  resolution  and 
for  the  decrease  in  the  amount  of  money 
requested  for  this  first  session  of  the  93d 
Congress.  I  note  there  is  a  decrease  of 
$9,500  in  the  requested  authorization.  I 
want  to  commend  somebody  wherever 
you  are.  This  is  the  only  committee  which 
asks  for  a  decrease,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  and  service  has 
improved. 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  a^greed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

PROVIDING  ADDITIONAL  FUNDS 
FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCA- 
TION AND  LABOR 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  225  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution    as 

follows: 

H.  Res.  225 

Resolved,  That  the  expenses  of  a  special 
Investigation  and  study  of  welfare  and  pen- 
sion plans  to  be  conducted  by  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  acting  as  a  whole 
or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  $220,000. 
Including  expenditures  for  the  employment 
of  investigators,  attorneys,  individual  con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereof,  and 
clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  assistants, 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contmgent  fund  of 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
committee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  Not  to  exceed 
$50,000  of  the  total  amount  provided  by  this 
resolution  may  be  used  to  procure  the  tem- 
porary or  Intermittent  services  of  individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof  pur- 
suant to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  72a(i)): 
but  this  monetary  limitation  on  the  procure- 
ment of  such  services  shall  not  prevent  the 
use  of  such  funds  for  any  other  authorized 
purpose. 

Such  $220,000  shall  be  available  and 
allocated  to  the  General  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  in  connection  with  Its  present  study 
and  investlagtlon  of  private  pension  and 
welfare  funds  pTorsuant  to  HJl.  2.  H.R.  462. 
and  related  bUls.  Particular  need  has  been 
demonstrated  to  continue  a  professional 
study  of  vesting,  funding,  portability,  bene- 
fit Insurance,  fiduciary  responsibility,  ade- 
quate disclosure,  and  other  aspects  related 
to  the  effectuation  of  private  pension  and 
welfare  plans  as  a  meaningful  supplement  to 
the  social  security  system. 

The  General  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
through  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  shall  report  to  the  House  as  soon  as 
practical  during  the  present  Congress  the 
results  of  its  Investigation  and  study  with 
such  reconaimendations  as  it  deems  advisable. 
Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure In  connection  with  the  study  of 
any  subject  which  Is  being  investigated  for 
the  same  purpose  by  any  other  committee  of 
the  House;  and  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  shall  furnish 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  in- 
formation with  respect  to  any  study  or  in- 
vestigation Intended  to  be  financed  from 
such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
mmistratlon  In  accordance  with  existing  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with 
further  reading  of  the  resolution  and  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  request  is  for  a  special  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  chaired  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Dent)  ,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  is  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn)  .  This  sub- 
committee has  undertaken  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  literally  thousands 
of  pension  plans  which  exist  in  industry 
and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  It 
has  a  bipartisan  staff.  The  Increase  is 
dictated  by  the  determination  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  expedite  the  completion  of  the 
committee's  work  and  of  its  study. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  s^elding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  notice  that  the  re- 
quested authorization  has  more  than 
doubled  for  this  select  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
This  is  in  addition  to  the  $1.8  million  re- 
quested by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  for  its  normal  functioning,  as 
I  understand  it. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 
This  select  subcommittee's  chairman  is 
here  and  I  will  yield  to  him  to  describe 
its  activities,  but  I  yield  now  to  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn)  ,  for  debate 
only. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  explain  to  my 
colleagues  that  we  are  asking  for  more 
money  this  year,  but  the  study  in  the  92d 
Congress  ran  for  only  1  year.  The  author- 
ization came  toward  the  end  of  the  first 
session  of  the  last  Congress,  and  the 
,study  began  really  about  January  of  1972. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  those  funds  were 
InsufQcient.  As  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Dent)  will  teU  the  Mem- 
bers, one  of  the  people  on  the  staff  was 
on  my  payroU,  rather  than  on  the  com- 
mittee payroll,  to  conserve  the  study 
funds. 

We  also  discovered  that  It  was  neces- 
sary to  contract  out  some  of  the  work. 
We  had  a  computer  study  conducted  by 
Professor  Wlnkelvoss  of  Wharton  School, 
which  has  recently  been  published  by  our 
subcommittee.  I  might  point  out  some- 
thing rather  unique  about  our  study:  that 
is,  that  under  the  direction  of  our  chair- 
man, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  ,  we  utilized  the 
computer  facility  we  have  in  the  House, 
rather  than  contracting  that  part  of 
work.  We  had  the  computer  programing 
done  by  the  expert  and  we  utilized  our 
own  computer  facility  in  the  House  to 
actually  conduct  the  study. 

We  believe  there  is  a  dire  need  for 
further  contracting  and  for  further  work 
by  the  staff  in  the  highly  complex  areas 
of  vesting,  funding,  affordability,  and  ter- 
mination   insurance,    where    questions 


have  been  asked  for  years,  but  where  very 
few  answers  have  been  forthcoming. 

Computer  studies  are  the  only  way,  I 
believe,  we  can  really  get  the  answers  we 
need  to  base  a  good  bill  upon,  which  I 
hope  will  come  out  of  this. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  ques- 
tion. Approximately  how  many  private 
pension  plans  are  there  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Nobody  knows  ex- 
actly how  many  there  are,  but  those  that 
are  required  to  report  to  the  OfQce  of 
Labor-Management  and  Welfare-Pen- 
sion Reports  of  the  Dep>artment  of  La- 
bor number  about  139,000.  These  are  the 
plans  which  have  26  participants  or 
more.  Those  with  fewer  participants  are 
not  required  to  report. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Was  this  study  authorized 
by  a  resolution  of  this  House,  or  was  the 
subcommittee  and  its  functions  estab- 
lished by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor?  Why  is  the  re- 
quested authorization  to  fimd  it  not  in- 
cluded in  its  authorization?  Why  is  it  a 
separate  item? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  This 
subcommittee  was  constituted  after 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
and  it  is  authorized  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  by  the  House. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  A  special  subcommittee? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Is  there  any  time  limit  on 
how  long  the  subcommittee  is  to  be  in 
existence? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Not  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  We  anticipate  that  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  year  we  will  re- 
solve the  problem  of  the  costing  out,  but 
the  one  phase  that  has  us  rather  up  a  tree 
now  is  the  reinsuring. 

With  the  last  money  we  had  we  re- 
solved two  issues.  One  was  the  vesting 
and  the  other  was  the  funding. 

Now  we  have  before  us  three  very 
serious  questions:  First,  the  reassuring ; 
second,  the  compulsory  maintenance  of 
a  fund  by  a  pension  plan  by  the  employ- 
ers; and  third,  affordability. 

We  expect  to  finish  all  the  work  before 
the  2  years  Is  up. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  SCIENCE  AND  ASTRO- 
NAUTICS 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  I  call  up  House 


Resolution  270  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  270 

Resolved,  That  effective  from  January  3, 
1973.  the  expenses  of  the  Investigations  and 
studies  to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  253,  by  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sub- 
committee, not  to  exceed  $380,000.  including 
expenditures  for  the  employment  of  investi- 
gators, attorneys,  individual  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof,  and  clerical,  steno- 
graphic, and  other  assistants,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  committee, 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  However,  not  to  exceed 
$25,000  of  the  amoimt  provided  by  this  reso- 
lution may  be  used  to  procure  the  temporary 
or  Intermittent  services  of  Individual  con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereof  pursuant 
to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  72a(l));  but 
this  monetary  limitation  on  the  prociwement 
of  such  services  shall  not  prevent  the  use 
of  such  funds  for  any  other  authorized  pur- 
pose. 

Sec  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  study  or 
Investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Conunlttee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics shall  furnish  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  information  with  re- 
spect to  any  study  or  Investigation  intended 
to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  under  existing  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Nev 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  these  moneys  are  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  (Mr.  Teague). 

He  and  his  ranking  member  are  In 
complete  agreement.  The  minority  is 
properly  staffed  and  adequately  staffed, 
and  It  is  an  amoimt  not  in  excess  of 
that  used  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING   FUNDS   FOR   COMMIT- 
TEE ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  149  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  149 

Resolved,  That  effective  January  3.  1973, 
the  expenses  of  the  Investigation  and  study 
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authorized  by  H.  Res.  134  of  the  NlBJety 
Congress  Incurred  by  the  Comml 
erans'  Affairs,  acting  as  a  whole  oi 
committee,  not  to  exceed  $150,000, 
expenditures  for  the  employment 
consultants,  and  clerical,  stenogi 
other  assistants,  shall  be  paid  out  oi 
tlngent  fund  of  the  House  on  v 
thorlzed  by  such  committee,  slgne^ 
chairman  thereof  and  approved  by 
mltt«e  on  House  Administration.  1 
ceed  $18,000  of  the  amount  provide^ 
resolution  may  be  used  to  procure 
porary  or  intermittent  services  of  : 
consultants  or  organizations  thereif 
ant  to  section  202(1)  of  the  Leglslftl 
organization  Act  of  1946   (2  U.S.C. 
but  this  monetary  limitation  on 
curement  of  such  services  shall  noi 
the  tise  of  such  funds  for  any  othei 
Ized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  The  official  stenographers 
mlttees  may  be  used  at  all  mee 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  unless 
officially  engaged. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  funds 
this   resolution   shall   be   available 
pendlture  In  connection  with  the 
Investigation  of  any  subject  which 
Investigated   for  the  same  purpos« 
other    committee    of    the    Hovise, 
chairman   of   the   Committee   on 
Affairs  shall  furnish  the  Committee 
Administration  Information  with 
any  study  or  Investigation  Intend!  <1 
financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  4.  Funds  authorized  by  thli 
tlon  shall  be  exf>ended  pursuant  tc 
tlons  established  by  the  Committee 
Administration  under  existing  law 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  w  1th  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  resolution  afid  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fr^m  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jer^y.  Mr. 
Speaker.  House  Resolution  149  is  for  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  chaired 
by  the  distinguished  dean  of  th^  South 
Carolina  delegation  (Mr.  Dorn)  . 

This  is  an  extremely  modest  request  of 
$150,000,  the  same  as  in  the  first;  session 
of  the  last  Congress.  The  minbrity  is 
suitably  and  adequately  staffqd,  and 
there  is  complete  agreement  on  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution.  | 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  T 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDINO    FUNDS   FOR   COtilMIT- 
TEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jerssy.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Cocunlttee 
on  House  Administration.  I  call  upHouse 
Resolution  302  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration.  I 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows :  7 

R.  Rks.  302 

Resolved,  That,  effective  from  Jafluary  3, 
1973,  the  expenses  of  the  InvestlgaMins  and 
studies  to  be  conducted  pursuant  tolH.  Res. 
72.  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture!  acting 
as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $160,000.  Including  expenditures]  for  the 
employment  of  Investigators,  attomiys,  in- 
dividual consultants  or  organization^  there- 
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of,  and  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  as- 
sistants, shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by 
such  committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of 
such  committee,  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration.  However, 
not  to  exceed  $12,500  of  the  amount  provided 
by  this  resolution  may  be  used  to  procure 
the  temporary  or  intermittent  services  of 
individual  consultants  or  organizations 
thereof  pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2 
U.S.C.  72a(l) );  but  this  monetary  limitation 
on  the  procurement  of  such  services  shaU  not 
prevent  the  use  of  such  funds  for  any  other 
authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture in  connection  with  the  study  or  investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  Is  being  investi- 
gated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other  com- 
mittee of  the  House,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  shall  furnish  the 
Conunlttee  on  Hoxise  Administration  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  any  study  or  Investi- 
gation Intended  to  be  financed  from  such 
funds. 

Sec.  3.  Fimds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Conmilttee  on  House 
Administration  under  existing  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with 
fiu^her  reading  of  the  resolution  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  House  Resolution  302  is  for  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  chaired  by 
the  distinguished  gentlemsin  from  Texas 
(Mr.  PoAGE) .  The  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber is  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Teagxie). 

Initially  the  resolution  was  offered  for 
a  period  of  2  years.  It  was  reduced  to  a 
period  of  1  year. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Teague)  ,  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Poage),  are  in  complete  agreement 
on  this.  Again,  the  minority  is  adequately 
staffed,  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Teague)  Is  very  satisfied. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman 3rield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  should  Uke  to  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee if  the  request  for  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  reflects  a  request  for  ap- 
propriate positions  to  provide  each  sub- 
committee with  the  one  staff  person 
which  the  Democratic  caucus  indicated 
should  be  the  standard  in  the  House? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  In 
answer  to  that  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man it  does  not.  There  are  10  subcom- 
mittees of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
The  request  does  not  represent  an 
amount  sufficient  to  fimd  each  of  those 
subcommittees  with  one  professional,  as 
the  law  calls  for. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  would  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  one  further  question, 
if  he  will  yield  further.  In  the  event  that 
an  appropriate  request  Is  made  for  sub- 
committee staffing  in  accordance  with 
custom  and  practice  followed  by  most 
other  subcommittees,  would  that  be  a 


matter  for  consideration  by  the  gentle- 
man's subcommittee? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
answer  is  "Yes." 

I  might  say  for  the  benefit  of  Members 
of  the  House  that  it  is  a  matter  of  policy 
between  the  majority  and  the  minority 
on  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion at  any  time  to  entertain  a  money 
resolution,  if  that  money  resolution  can 
be  justified.  It  would  receive  suitable  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Many 
of  these  requests,  although  the  amoimts 
seem  rather  large,  are  barely  adequate, 
and  we  would  anticipate  the  real  pos- 
sibiUty  of  the  justification  of  more 
moneys  for  extensive  legislative  purposes 
or  otherwise,  particularly  for  subcom- 
mittee stafane. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  notice  that  this  request 
actually  represents  a  decrease  of  $100,- 

000  compared  to  the  first  session  of  the 
92d  Congress.  It  is  a  decrease,  actually. 

1  believe  perhaps  we  ought  to  find  out 
from  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  how  he  did 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  can 
tell  the  gentleman.  A  mistake  was  made 
in  the  last  Congress,  and  the  initial  res- 
olution was  for  2  years. 

That,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey confesses,  was  an  oversight  on  his 
part,  a  misinterpretation  of  the  law  as  I 
now  imderstand  It. 

And  so  we  simply  cut  It  in  half. 

Mr,  WYLIE.  I  understand  that.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield  further  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  But  the  expenditures  are 
still  less  than  the  amount  asked?  This 
is  for  $150,000,  which  Is  $15,000  less? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 
I  will  say  for  the  chairman  of  the  com- , 
mlttee,  the  genteman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Poagb)  ,  that  he  watches  his  money  with 
extreme  care,  and  the  gentleman  has  a 
long,  long  record  of  turning  relatively 
modest  amounts  back.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  on  December  31,  1972,  the  commit- 
tee turned  back  $84,000. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  further  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wasliington  (Mr.  Foley). 

Mr.  FOLEY.  In  view  of  the  discussion 
the  gentleman  has  just  had  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Member  on  the  minority 
side — and  I  might  say  I  hope  the  chair- 
man of  the  Agriculture  Committee  is  in 
the  Chamber— I  would  Just  like  to  say 
that  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  I  would  like  to  Join  in  com- 
plimenting the  distinguished  chairman 
for  watching  committee  expenses  so 
carefully.  Indeed,  I  think  he  watches 
them  far  too  carefully. 

In  but  two  areas  of  its  Jurisdiction — 
food  stamps  and  commodi^  programs — 
the  Agriculture  Committee  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  authorizing  legislation 


that  involves  expenditures  by  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  of  something  in 
excess  of  $6  billion  a  year.  That  yearly 
figure  is  more  than  10  times  greater  than 
the  total  cost  of  the  congressional  branch 
of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  judgment,  as  a 
member  of  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
the  present  staff  level  of  the  committee 
is  totally  inadequate.  The  quality  of  the 
existing  staff  is  excellent  but  I  hope  to 
persuade  the  chairman  and  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  that  some 
sharp  increase  in  the  number  of  staff 
employed  by  the  committee  is  necessary 
for  the  proper  functioning  of  its  legisla- 
tive and  oversight  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  several  resolutions  just 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FUTURE  OF  AMTRAK  DEPENDS  ON 
RESTORATION  OF  AMERICAN 
RAILROADS 

(Mr.  ADAMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had 
an  opportimity  to  review  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation's  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  Amtrak.  The  Informative  and 
well-done  report  contains  encouraging 
news  for  those  of  us  who  supported  the 
Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  at  a  time 
when  the  end  of  all  intercity  rail  passen- 
ger service  seemed  to  be  only  a  matter 
of  time.  I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  recommends 
the  continuance  of  almost  all  the  basic 
routes  now  operated  by  Amtrak  and  that 
the  Administration  will  support  addi- 
tional ftmdlng  to  maintain  this  needed 
service.  It  is  most  significant  that  the 
report  shows  that  train  riders  have  in- 
creased by  11  percent,  that  revenues  are 
increasing,  and  that  Amtrak's  deficit  is 
decreasing.  It  is  clear  that  the  public  will 
use  efficient,  well  rim  train  service.  I  be- 
lieve that  former  Secretary  John  Volpe, 
now  our  Ambassador  to  Italy,  should  be 
particularly  pleased  with  the  recommen- 
dations to  this  report,  for  the  creation  of 
Amtrak  owes  much  to  his  vigorous  ad- 
vocacy of  Intercity  rail  passenger  service. 

Not  all  the  news  about  Amtrak  is  good, 
however.  Within  the  past  week  there 
have  been  three  accidents  Involving 
Amtrak  trains.  Two  of  these  accidents 
were  due  to  failure  of  track  and  roadbed. 
The  most  tragic  wm  the  derailment  of 


the  Broadway  Limited  in  which  one  pas- 
senger was  killed.  The  Super  Chief  was 
derailed  in  Kansas,  fortunately  with  no 
reported  injuries.  These  accidents  dra- 
matize one  of  the  basic  problems  which 
Amtrak  faces  in  trjring  to  provide  fast 
and  efficient  service.  The  track  and  road- 
bed over  which  its  trains  must  operate 
in  many  areas  is  in  such  poor  condition 
that  trains  must  operate  at  slow  speeds. 
The  two  derailments  demonstrate  that 
this  poor  state  of  repair  not  only  ham- 
pers the  efficiency  of  the  trains,  but  can 
be  a  threat  to  safety.  The  DOT  report 
analyzes  the  causes  of  late  arrivals  on 
Amtrak  trains  and  shows  that  46  per- 
cent can  be  attributed  to  track-related 
delays,  such  as  "slow  orders,"  mainte- 
nance of  way  work,  or  signal  failures. 

Amtrak  is  basically  using  existing 
technology  and  equipment.  The  improve- 
ment in  ridership  has  been  accomplished 
by  doing  the  obvious:  Refurbishing 
equipment,  accepting  credit  cards,  com- 
puterizing ticket  systems,  and  just  plain 
answering  the  telephone.  However, 
Amtrak  has  not  been  able  to  escape  from 
the  shackles  of  the  past.  The  increas- 
ingly poor  maintenance  of  track  and 
roadbed  by  the  railroads  directly  affects 
the  performance  of  Amtrak  and  its  abil- 
ity to  attract  customers,  and  any  sub- 
stantial new  improvements  mean  we 
must  improve  the  basic  roadbed. 

The  problems  that  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  railroads  have  created  for 
Amtrak  and  its  passengers  underscores 
the  need  for  a  broad  scale  program  to 
repair  and  restore  these  vital  transporta- 
tion arteries.  The  future  of  Amtrak  de- 
pends on  the  basic  health  of  the  rail  sys- 
tem it  uses.  I  believe  that  the  Congress 
should  consider  the  legislative  recom- 
mendation of  DOT  for  the  future  of 
Amtrak  within  the  context  of  an  over- 
all program. 

The  foundation  for  such  a  program  Is 
the  Surface  Transportation  Act  (H.R. 
5385)  which  would  provide  the  necessary 
capital  from  the  private  sector  for  In- 
vestment by  railroads  In  their  basic 
plant.  Government  guarantee  of  loans 
will  generate  these  financial  resources 
for  marginally  profitable  railroads.  By 
using  this  basic  Investment  these  still 
solvent  railroads  can  avoid  the  morass  of 
bankruptcy  in  which  the  railroads  of  the 
Northeast  are  now  mired. 

As  part  of  this  broad  approach,  the 
Congress  must  shortly  devise  a  solution 
to  the  railroad  crisis  in  the  Northeast. 
On  February  28,  I  introduced  the  Essen- 
tial Rail  Service  Act  (H.R.  4897) ,  which 
would  establish  a  public  corporation  to 
acquire  the  rights  of  way  of  the  bankrupt 
railroads  In  the  Northeast.  Privately 
owned  rail  carriers  would  continue  to 
operate  over  the  lines  owned,  restored, 
and  maintained  by  the  Northeast  Rail 
Line  Corporation  and  so  could  Amtrak. 
This  legislation  would  meet  head  on  the 
problem  of  deteriorating  roadbed  and 
facilities  by  providing  a  public  mecha- 
nism for  a  Federal  Investment  In  essen- 
tial rail  systems.  This  Investment  would 
In  part  be  recovered  by  user  charges 
paid  by  private  rail  carriers  using  these 
lines.  I  am  happy  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  regions  served  by  the  Penn 
Central  and  the  other  bankrupt  railroads 


see  the  merit  in  the  concept  of  public 
ownership  of  rail  rights  of  way.  I  am 
therefore  reintroducing  today  the  Essen- 
tial Rail  Services  Act  with  the  following 
cosponsors:  Mr.  Boland.  Mr.  Burke  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr. 
Thompson,  Mr.  Tiernan,  Mr.  Studds,  and 
Mr.  Yatron. 

Piecemeal,  short-term  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  the  railroads  will  no  longer 
suffice.  I  believe  that  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Act  is  the  basis  for  a  long- 
range  solution  which  will  preserve  the 
solvency  and  viability  of  the  privately 
owned  railroad  system,  and  the  solution 
for  the  bankrupt  railroads  of  the  North- 
east which  face  cessation  of  operations 
and  outright  liquidation  if  they  are  not 
successfully  reorganized  should  be  part 
of  this  solution. 

There  would  be  little  purpose  in  con- 
tinuing to  fund  Amtrak  if  there  were  no 
tracks  left  over  which  it  could  operate — 
and  the  Penn  Central  lines  account  for 
15  percent  of  Amtrak's  route  miles  and  40 
percent  of  its  passenger  miles.  The  Es- 
sential Rail  Services  Act  could  be  the 
means  of  saving  rail  service  in  the  North- 
east by  a  combination  of  Government 
ownership  of  rights  of  way  and  private 
operation  of  trains. 

The  early  returns  from  Amtrak  show 
that  this  experiment  can  be  successful. 
However,  a  failure  to  deal  with  the  basic 
problems  of  the  railroad  industry  could 
end  the  successful  revival  of  intercity 
passenger  service.  At  a  time  of  energy 
crisis,  when  gasoline  shortages  are  al- 
ready predicted  for  the  summer  travel 
months,  the  train  becomes  more  than  a 
luxury.  It  Is  a  necessary  alternative  to 
the  passenger  car  and  a  means  of  travel 
which  should  be  preserved  and  expanded. 


WHEAT  CAPER  STORY  IS  NOT  ALL 
TOLD 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  fall, 
at  my  request,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  undertook  an  inquiry  into  the  U.S. 
sale  of  grain  to  Russia.  The  GAO  gave 
us  a  very  preliminary  report  on  Novem- 
ber 3  indicating  that  Department  of 
Agriculture  management  of  the  export 
subsidy  program  was  extremely  careless 
and  slipshod. 

Last  week.  Comptroller  General  Elmer 
Staats  appeared  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and 
reviewed  some  of  his  agency's  findings  in 
regard  to  the  Russian  wheat  transac- 
tions. He  severely  criticized  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  Its  mismanage- 
ment of  the  wheat  export  subsidy  pro- 
gram and  Its  failure  to  advise  American 
farmers — as  it  has  a  legal  responsibility 
to  do — of  the  world  situation  in  regard 
to  wheat  so  they  could  market  their  own 
wheat  wisely. 

The  GAO  reported  that,  and  I  quote — 

There  were  clear  signals  from  overseas  and 
other  sources  concerning  Russia's  poor  crop 
prospects  and  the  dominant  U.S.  wheat  sup- 
ply situation.  But,  this  information  was  not 
effectively  used  in  Agriculture's  decision- 
mAking. 
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At  another  point,  Staats  told  tlje  Sena 
tors: 

In  the  sales  of  wheat  to  Ruaslal  for  ex- 
ample, Agriculture  officials  stated  they  did 
not  know  the  magnitude  of  sales  r  lade  and 
did  not  attempt  to  find  out,  evei  though 
such  Information  obviously  was  of  freat  Im- 
portance to  wheat  sellers. 
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I  want  to  deal  at  more  length 
GAO  findings,  but,  Mr.  Speaker 
this  matter  cf  what  the 
Agriculture    knew    smd    did 
about   the   size  of   the   Russian 
sales  is  of  crucial  importance, 
to  be  explored  considerably  ' 
it  has  been  by  this  Congress, 
sary.  The  Livestock  and  Grains 
mittee  of  the  House  Agricultui 
mittee  took  a  prehminary  lool: 
deal  last  year.  It  is  necessary 
subcommittee    reopen    those 
complete   the   record,   dig   out 
facts,  and  make  a  full  report  to 
Uc. 

It  is  incredible  that  U.S 
of  Agriculture  officials,  faced 
million    bushel    wheat 
grain  prices,  and  an  election 
had  no  curiosity  whatever  about 
of  the  Russian  wheat  sale.  Can 
believe  that  line? 

It  is  incredible  that  public 
even  those  at  the  Department 
culture  today — would  mike  a 
ment  to  provide  export 
might  nm  into  hundreds  of 
dollars  without  even  making 
whatever    about   whether    100 
wheat  was  involved,  or  10  mill 
Can  we  really  believe  that  line 

It  is  incredible  that  a  privsjte 
concern  would  enter  into  a 
millions  of  tons  of  wheat  on 
commitment  for  export  subsi 
would  insure  it  against  tens  of 
dollars  in  losses  without  ad' 
official  whether  one  bushel  or 
bushels  was  involved 

That  point  was  so  incrediblp 
made  some  inquiry  about  It 
their  own  account,  on  July  5 
Grain  Co.  sold  Russia  4  million 
wheat,  which  is  150  million  bus 
has  been  described  by  the  compajiy 
largest  single  grain  transactio|i 
history  of  the  world.  I  was 
Continental    that   the   fact 
quantities  were  involved  was 
officials  in  the  Department  of 
when  the  first  sale  was  made 
July,  and  further  that  the  FBI 
formation  in  that  regard,  in  fact 
inent  made  during  official  In 
by  FBI  and  interrogation  of 
companies. 

Because  I  had  requested  the 
quiry,  I  relayed  my  Informatiqn 
GAO.  They  requested  any 
formation  from  the  FBI  but. 
White  House,  which  had  daily 
all  the  FBI's  evidence  in  the  " 
case,  the  FBI  refused  to  work 
give  information  to  the  GAO. 

The  GAO  advised  me  that 
questioned  the  source  of  my  i 
they  were  advised  that  the 
made  a  statement  to  the  FBI 
litigation  was  pending,  they 
answer  the  question  directly. 

The  FBI  has  not  denied  to 
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has  the  statement  in  question,  but 
denies  me  access  to  their  transcript  or 
any  other  records  of  their  interview  with 
the  company  and  sale  In  question. 

Parenthetically,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  need 
to  find  out  why  the  White  House  is  kept 
In  touch  daily  with  FBI  investigations  in 
which  It  Is  involved,  but  the  FBI  refuses 
to  cooperate  wth  the  GAO. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  in- 
formed me  that  one  reason  that  they 
cannot  release  their  records  to  me  is 
that  one  of  the  companies  refused  to 
discuss  the  grain  sales  with  them  unless 
assured  of  confidentiality;  without  that 
assurance  they  indicated  they  would  just 
as  soon  wait  to  go  before  a  grand  jury. 

We  are  confronted  with  the  very  odd 
situation  that  neither  the  GAO  nor  the 
Department  of  Justice  can  or  will  make 
a  positive  determination  of  the  validity 
of  my  information — that  oflBcials  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  were  told  and 
did  know  the  magnitude  of  the  sale  in- 
volved at  the  time  they  agreed  to  under- 
write and  protect  one  of  the  big  grain 
dealers  with  subsidies  on  a  $1.63  to  $1.65 
per  bushel  wheat  price. 

There  is  work  still  to  be  done  in  con- 
nection with  the  Russian  wheat  deal. 

Congress  certainly  needs  to  take  a  look 
at  how  export  subsidies  are  mismanaged 
and  mishandled. 

Ana  Congress  needs  to  take  a  look  at 
just  how  thorough  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation's  inquiry  Into  the  Rus- 
sian deal  actually  was. 

A  final  determination  on  the  point  I 
have  raised — the  exact  extent  of  USDA's 
information  on  the  magnitude  of  the 
sale — is  important  for,  if  my  information 
is  correct,  the  subsequent  public  releases 
which  USDA  made.  Indicating  to  farmers 
and  the  public  that  there  was  nothing 
greatly  abnormal  about  export  demand — 
were  not  a  result  of  stupidity  and  in- 
competence which  USDA  officials  are 
pleading  as  their  defense,  but  of  dis- 
honesty with  the  public. 

Unable  to  get  a  positive  answer  In 
regard  to  how  much  Information  USDA 
was  given  on  the  size  of  the  sale,  the 
GAO  confines  itself  to  reporting  that 
"Agriculture  officials  stated  they  did  not 
know  and  did  not  attempt  to  find  out" 
its  size. 

Even  on  that  basis,  Mr.  Staats  charged 
the  Department,  in  his  Senate  appear- 
ance, with  failure  to  exercise  even  the 
most  rudimentary  sort  of  good  judg- 
ment and  good  management  practices 
in  its  handling  of  the  transactions. 

The  Department  did  not  relay  to 
farmers,  ranchers,  and  the  public  what 
information  it  did  have,  or  properly  as- 
sess the  information  known  to  be  avail- 
able to  it,  the  GAO  charges.  It  made 
subsidy  arrangements  which  permitted 
shrewd  Russian  traders  to  get  a  bonanza 
at  a  cost  of  several  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  to  our  farmers,  consumers,  and 
taxpayers.  And  it  paid  out  subsidies  with- 
out the  most  elementary  sort  of  infor- 
mation or  checking  on  claims. 

Mr.  Staats  supported  these  statements 
In  his  Senate  testimony,  citing  informa- 
tion about  Russia's  crop  situation  avail- 
able to  USDA.  and  stating: 

But  this  Information  was  not  effectively 
used  or  disseminated.  Farmers  were  not  gen- 
erally provided  timely  Information  with  ap- 


propriate interpretive  comments  to  assist 
them  in  arriving  at  sound  marketing  deci- 
sions .  .  . 

Mr.  Staats  continued: 

In  the  sales  of  wheat  to  Russia,  for  exam- 
ple. Agriculture  officials  stated  they  did  not 
know  the  magnitude  of  sales  made  and  did 
not  attempt  to  find  out,  even  though  such 
information  obviously  was  of  great  impor- 
tance to  wheat  sellers.  This  coupled  with  an 
Inaccurate  assessment  of  Russian  purchases, 
precluded  Agriculture  from  realistically  ad- 
vising the  public  about  wheat  marketing 
prospects.  Thus.  Agriculture  reports  pre- 
sented a  distorted  picture  of  market  condi- 
tions. 

As  the  price  of  wheat  climbed  during 
the  summer  months,  the  export  subsidy 
also  climbed.  Its  record  high  was  47  cents 
a  bushel  from  August  25  to  September  1, 
1972,  and  in  that  period  alone  it  will  cost 
the  U.S.  Treasury  $128  million  to  pay  the 
subsidies  registered. 

Management  Improvements  are  needed 
and  Mr.  Staats  outlined  them.  It  behooves 
us  here  in  the  House  to  take  seriously 
those  recommendations  to  avoid  what 
has  been  a  totally  incompetent  operation 
on  the  part  of  the  Department,  which  Is 
trusted  with  the  handling  of  billions  of 
taxpayers'  money  available  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

Here  are  a  number  of  corrections  that 
Staats  urges: 

A  subsidy  registration  contract  exists  when 
wheat  Is  offered  for  export  and  accepted  by 
CCC.  Exporters  collect  on  subsidy  registra- 
tions upon  submitting  documents  that  ship- 
ments have  been  made.  An  October  1967 
change  In  the  program's  regulations  allowed 
exporters  to  apply  shipments  to  any  open 
subsidy  registration  and  to  register  for  sub- 
sidy at  any  time,  whether  a  sale  had  bsen 
made  or  not.  Exporters  choosing  to  register 
before  or  after  making  sales  could  gain  or 
lose  on  the  subsidy,  depending  on  whether 
It  went  up  or  down. 

The  speculative  aspects  of  the  subsidy 
registration  system  are  illustrated  by  five 
examples  noted  where  exporters  delayed  reg- 
istering for  up  to  4  weeks  after  making  sales. 
In  these  examples  CCC  wUl  pay  exporters 
subsidies  totaling  about  $604,493,  whereas 
had  the  exporters  registered  on  the  sales  dates 
the  subsidies  would  have  totaled  $286,188.  or 
$318,305  less  .  .  . 

To  collect  the  carrying-charge  increment, 
exporters  submit  evidence  of  shipment  and 
certification  of  sale  showing  the  sales  contract 
date,  amount,  buyer,  and  shipping  date. 
Records  show  that  sales  contracts  cited  as 
supports  for  payments  frequently  called  for 
shipments  within  a  few  days.  The  registra- 
tions such  shipments  were  applied  to,  how- 
ever, were  sometimes  dated  up  to  7  months 
earlier,  resulting  In  significant  payments. 

Exporters  view  the  carrying-charge  Incre- 
ment as  a  cushion  against  possible  losses  or 
as  additional  profits.  Two  exporters  estimated 
that  they  realized  additional  revenues  of 
about  5  cents  for  each  bushel  exported.  This 
compares  with  net  profit  in  the  trade  of 
about  1.5  cents  a  bushel.  In  a  cursory  review 
of  1972  files,  we  found  28  Instances  totaling 
$360,000  where  the  sales  contracts  cited  as 
support  for  payment  called  for  shipment 
within  a  few  days  after  the  date  of  sale  .  .  . 

The  weaknesses  we  observed  In  the  wheat 
export  subsidy  program  are  largely  attribut- 
able to  Agriculture's  faUure  to  develop  a 
management  evaluation  system  to  ascertain 
whether  subsidies  Involved  In  wheat  exports 
were  achieving  program  objectives  effectively 
and  economically. 

Attempts  to  evaluate  the  program  have 
been  made  only  during  crises,  such  as  after 
the  sales  to  Rvissla,  and  then  only  on  a  llm- 
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Ited  basis.  Officials  claimed  that  the  com- 
plexity of  the  program  precluded  effective 
examination.  We  recognize  the  complexities 
Involved.  Nevertheless,  the  substantial  ex- 
penditures of  Government  funds  to  meet 
wheat  export  objectives  compels  Agriculture 
to  assess  program  results.  In  Its  absence  ef- 
fective management  actions  are  impaired. 

■Vital  Information  on  the  operations  of  the 
subsidy  program  was  generally  unavailable. 
Agriculture  had  not  deemed  It  necessary  to 
develop  Information  basic  to  program  man- 
agement. When  data  was  available,  mean- 
ingful summaries  could  be  obtained  only  by 
manually  reviewing  voluminous  files.  This 
data  void  Is  crucial  because,  without  key 
Information,  Agrleultxire  Is  unable  to  make 
management  decisions  necessary  to  effec- 
tively and  efficiently  administer  the  subsidy 
program. 

Beyond  the  very  crucial  point  I  have 
emphasized,  there  Is  a  good  deal  of  over- 
sight work  that  needs  doing  to  determine 
what  reforms.  If  any,  are  being  developed 
and  instituted  by  USDA,  or  if  it  Is  letting 
the  whole  matter  drop  because  no  sub- 
sidles  are  being  paid  right  now. 

That  Is  the  old  theory  that  the  roof 
does  not  need  repair  when  It  Is  not  rain- 
ing, and  is  hardly  an  adequate  excuse  for 
Ignoring  what  the  GAO  has  found  that 
needs  reform. 

The  administration  is  clearly  heading 
Into  a  price  war  with  other  Nations  for 
agricultural  commodity  export  business. 
There  will  be  export  subsidies  required 
again.  When  they  are,  USDA  should  be 
prepared  to  manage  the  program  In  a 
businesslike  way. 


REAP  FOR  THE  RICH 

fMr.  TEAGUE  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  perhaps  my  colleagues  will  re- 
call that  several  weeks  ago  I  wrote  to 
each  of  you  pointing  out  that  the  REAP 
program  has  outgrown  its  original  pur- 
pose and  has  more  and  more  evolved  into 
a  subsidy  operation  rather  than  a  pro- 
gram for  conserving  soil  and  water. 

A  recent  article  In  the  Chicago  Tribune 
written  by  Bill  Anderson  has  come  to 
my  attention.  It  points  out  some  glaring 
abuses  of  the  program,  and  I  therefore 
commend  this  article  for  your  attention. 
U.S.  Bounty  Ams  252  "Rich"  Farms 
(By  Bill  Anderson) 

Warrenton,  'Va. — This  is  where  people 
come  for  the  Gold  Cup.  an  annual  horse  race 
on  a  huge  estate  in  Fauquier  County,  a  place 
near  the  Appalachian  Trail  and  National  For- 
ests set  m  the  rolling  hills  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains. 

There  are  about  600  farms  In  this  large 
county,  and  most  of  them  are  larger  than 
Chicago's  Loop.  The  air  Is  clean  and  fresh, 
and  there  Is  nothing  here  that  remotely  re- 
sembles poverty  or  the  old  dust  bowl  farm- 
ing portrayed  In  "The  Grapes  of  Wrath." 

Yet,  there  are  252  farms  In  Fauquier 
County  that  will  be  greener  this  spring  be- 
cause the  federal  government  spent  $65,000 
on  them  last  year  In  a  program  that  grew  out 
of  the  plight  of  farmers  during  the  dust 
bowl  days.  The  federal  dollars  were  part  of  a 
spending  program  of  the  Rural  Environ- 
mental Assistance  I»rogram  (REAP) ,  cur- 
rently the  object  of  what  amounts  to  a  pilot 
fight  between  the  executive  and  the  legisla- 
tive branches  of  the  government. 


The  father  of  REAP  was  born  In  1936  as  a 
conservation  program  funded  at  $374  million. 
In  the  early  days,  the  money  went  for  soil 
saving  projects  of  small  farmers,  water  de- 
velopment, and  tree  planting.  There  are  lit- 
erally thousands  of  acres  of  land  In  the 
United  States  that  are  green  today  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  program. 

By  1944.  as  times  changed,  the  program 
became  strictly  conservation.  Spending  con- 
tinued at  the  rate  of  about  200  million  dol- 
lars a  year  until  1970,  when  the  executive 
branch  began  to  run  into  budget  problems. 
On  Dec.  22,  1972.  the  Nixon  administration 
terminated  the  funding  (except  for  prior 
commitments)  after  It  dropped  to  the  $140 
million  level. 

In  essence,  a  large  number  of  congressmen 
said:  "You  can't  do  this  to  us."  The  Wash- 
ington Post,  a  newspaper  highly  critical  of 
the  Nixon  administration,  has  given  exten- 
sive coverage  to  the  REAP  issue.  One  story 
was  headlined,  "As  Ye  Sow,  So  Shall  Ye 
REAP." 

Since  Fauquier  County  Is  only  an  hour 
and  a  half  by  auto  from  Washington,  the 
Post  has  considerable  Influence  in  the 
county — as  well  as  among  prominent,  polit- 
ically-connected residents  who  live  here. 
About  50  of  the  252  farms  receiving  money 
from  REAP  last  year  are  owned  by  people 
who  live  in  Washington. 

One  of  these  places  Is  owned  by  Mrs.  Jo- 
seph W.  Barr,  wife  of  the  former  secretary  of 
the  treasury.  Since  1968,  Mrs.  Barr  has  re- 
ceived $1,408  from  the  federal  treasury  to 
spend  on  her  estate.  The  money  spent  on 
the  364-acre  holding  was  for  fertilizing,  ap- 
plying lime,  and  planting  blue  grass. 

Mrs.  Katharine  Graham,  publisher  of  the 
Post  and  owner  of  a  347-acre  estate  near 
Rectortown,  has  also  been  a  federal  recipient. 
Records  provided  to  Jim  Coates,  a  reporter 
for  this  column,  showed  that  Mrs.  Graham 
received  $976  since  1968,  a  figure  somewhat 
less  than  the  average  payment. 

Mrs.  Francis  Gilbert,  executive  director  of 
the  Agriculture  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service,  which  administers  the  program 
on  a  local  level,  said  that  the  money  for  Mrs. 
Graham's  estate  was  used  for  a  variety  of 
projects.  In  1968,  there  was  a  federal  allot- 
ment of  $158  for  the  Graham  estate  for  vege- 
tation cover  on  18  acres.  Other  money  over 
the  years  went  for  thistle  spraying  and  addi- 
tional ground-covering  projects. 

"Whether  you're  rich  or  pKJor,"  Mrs.  Gil- 
bert said,  "youll  still  get  rained  on — and, 
no  matter  how  prominent  you  are.  your  soil 
will  wash  away  If  there  Is  no  grass."  The  local 
director  said  the  establishment  of  permanent 
vegetative  cover  was  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular In  the  county.  All  together.  REAP  offers 
16  grant  categories  ranging  from  animal- 
waste  storage  and  diversion  facilities  to 
strip-cropping — a  term  used  In  connection 
with  land  contouring  to  avoid  erosion. 

Mrs.  Gilbert  explained,  as  did  officials  of 
REAP,  that  the  programs  are  traditionally 
handled  at  the  local  levels  In  order  to  in- 
sure maximum  benefits.  The  federal  tax  dol- 
lars are  distributed  first  to  the  states  and 
then  down  to  the  county  levels.  At  the 
county  level,  three  farmers  are  elected  by 
the  other  farmers  of  the  county  to  make  the 
final  disposition  of  the  money. 

The  largest  amount  which  was  sp>ent  on 
a  farm  in  Fauquier  County  last  year  was 
about  $2,500.  The  average  amount  here  last 
year  was  $260.  slightly  lower  than  the  na- 
tional average  per  grant.  Next  year  there  will 
be  no  money  unless  Congress  Is  successful 
In  overriding  the  administration's  cutback. 


GOVERNMENT  STOCKPILE  OF 
SURPLUS  TIMBER 

(Mr.  WYATT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon  recently  announced  his  intention 
to  start  reducing  the  Government's 
stockpiles  of  strategic  industrial  mate- 
rials as  an  anti-inflation  move. 

In  this  time  of  record  housing  demand 
and  consequent  high  levels  of  lumber  and 
plywood  prices,  what  could  be  more  stra- 
tegic than  the  vast  Government  stock- 
pile of  surplus  timber  to  be  found  on 
our  Federal  forest  lands? 

Federal  limberlands  contain  over  58 
percent  of  our  Nation's  1.9  trillion  board 
feet  of  softwood  sawtimber — trees  of  the 
type  and  size  used  to  make  products  for 
homebuilding.  Some  52  percent  of  this 
wood  is  on  national  forest  lands. 

Much  of  this  wood  is  just  going  to 
waste — a  tragic  situation  when  demand 
for  wood  products  is  at  record  levels. 
The  timber  on  Federal  lands  is  mostly 
old  growth  which  has  reached  or  neared 
the  end  of  its  gro^^'th  cycle  and  is  now 
steadily  declining  in  health  as  it  ap- 
proaches death  by  insects,  disease,  wind- 
throw,  wildfire,  or  just  plain  old  age. 
Moreover,  this  old  growth  going  to  waste 
takes  up  valuable  forest  acreage  that 
could  be  growing  new  trees  for  future 
generations.  The  growth  rate  per  acre 
of  trees  on  Federal  land  is  only  about 
half  the  rate  now  achieved  on  indus- 
trial forest  lands.  And  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service  has  publicly  stated  that 
the  national  forest  timber  harvest  on  a 
sustained-yield  basis  could  be  increased 
50  percent  given  adequate  funding  for 
tree  growing  and  intensification  of  forest 
management. 

But.  so  far,  funding  has  not  even  been 
enough  to  allow  the  Forest  Service  to 
sell  all  the  timber  It  is  authorized  to  sell 
each  year,  much  less  improve  Federal 
forest  management  as  is  needed.  Dur- 
ing 1971  and  1972 — the  peak  homebuild- 
ing years — Federal  timber  sales  have  de- 
clined significantly.  In  fiscal  1972  the 
volume  of  timber  sold  was  2.3  billion 
board  feet  below  the  allowable  cut,  and 
In  fiscal  1973  sales  are  expected  to  be 
2.7  board  feet  shy  of  the  allowable  level 
dictated  by  sound  conservation. 

The  surplus  wood  needed  to  meet  in- 
terim wood  fiber  needs  now  exists  on 
Federal  lands,  stockpiled  as  old  growth 
timber.  And  the  management  potential 
exists  to  perpetually  renew  this  source  of 
wood.  The  judicious  conversion  of  this 
land  from  degenerating  old  growth  to 
fast-growing,  healthy  young  trees  would 
not  only  ease  current  lumber  and  ply- 
wood supply  and  price  pressures,  but  also 
promote  the  renewal  and  perpetuation 
of  our  Federal  forests. 


VOLUNTEER  OF  THE  DECADE 

(Mr.  KAZEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  Bu^ZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  call  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  a  distinguished  constituent 
who  will  be  honored  March  31  as  "Volun- 
teer of  the  Decade"  by  the  Alamo  Area 
Tuberculosis  and  Respiratory  Disease 
Association.  Victor  Washington,  now  69, 
is  widely  known  in  south  Texas,  and  I 
salute  the  residents  of  San  Antonio  and 
the  suroimdlng  area  who  will  honor  him. 
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Bill  Graham,  writing  in  the 
tonio  Light,  has  described  this  ] 
living  legend,  who  for  the  past 
has  done  everything  for  anyclne 
needed  any  kind  of  help.  Ther  s 
tlstical  support  for  the  statemen 

Victor  Washington  became 
black  deputy  sheriff  in  Kamej 
in  1958.  but  he  has  said  that 
concerned  himself  with  a 
color,  or  creed,  nor  has  he  kn|own 
meaning  of  discrimination, 
he  has  Lagged  157,400  miles 
trips  to  carry  9,000  Indigent  patients 
the  San  Antonio  State  Chest 
for  treatment.  He  has  helped 
himdreds  of  resident  aliens  in 
tlon   procedures,   acting   as   In 
for   many   mth   his   faultless 
Since  1933,  he  has  helped  thoi^sands 
poor  rural  people  with  their 
Clarity  papers. 

The  Honorable  Ted  Butler,  diitrict 
torney    of  Bexar  County   anc 
county  attorney  and  coimty 
Karnes  County,  has  called  Mr. 
ton  a  modem  good  Samaritan, 
his  years  doing  for  others  in 
rare  kind  of  contentment. 

Mr.  Washington  and  his  w 
were  married  in  1929.  They  havd 
dren.  He  has  a  farm  and  a 
but  devotes  much  of  his  time 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  reminded 
once  used  to  describe  Joe  Louis, 
heavyweight  boxing  champion 
Washington  it  can  also  be  said 
tribute  to  Ms  race — the  humin 

I  am  pleased  to  join  in  hetrty 
gratulations  to  Mr.  Washington 
recognition  of  his  service  to 
citizens  of  south  Texas. 
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HEROIN  TRAFFICKING  ACT 
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(Mr.  FREY  asked  and  was 
mission  to  address  the  House 
ute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
marks.) 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tod^y 
request  of  the  President,  I  am 
ing  the  Heroin  TraflScking  Act 

President  Nixon,  in  his  rec^t 
ment    on    law    enforcement 
abuse    prevention,    voiced    his 
over  the  problem  of  heroin 
He    called    for    legislation    tc 
tougher  penalties  for  heroin 
and  to  require  judges  to 
danger  posed  to  the  commuijity 
person  charged  with  heroin 
before  releasing  him  into  the 
nity. 

The  records  reveal  that  ui 
many  cases  violators  remain 
stance,  in  a  study  of  a  series 
422  violators,  it  was  found  ths 
cent  were  free  for  a  period 
months     following     their 
nearly  40  percent  of  the  total 
for  over  a  half  year. 

Sentencing  practices  also 
found  to  be  inadequate.  Of  a| 
955  convicted  narcotic  drug 
total  of  27  percent  received 
other  than  imprisonment.  Mos|t 
Individuals  were  placed  on 

This  is  a  tough  bill,  but 
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the  crime  and  htmian  suffering  caused 
by  heroin  addiction,  I  believe  a  tough 
bill  is  needed. 

I  commend  the  President  for  this  legis- 
lation. And  I  would  hope  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  will  cosponsor  this  legis- 
lation. 

Title  I  of  the  proposed  bill  Increases 
the  penalties  for  heroin  and  morphine 
offenses.  As  explained  more  fully  in  the 
accompanying  summary,  title  I  would, 
in  its  major  aspects: 

Make  mandatory,  for  a  first  offense  of 
trafficking  in,  or  illegally  importing  or 
exporting  less  than  4  ounces  of  a  mix- 
ture or  substance  containing  any 
amoimt  of  heroin  or  morphine,  a  sen- 
tence of  not  less  than  5  years  nor  more 
than  15  years,  and  for  a  first  offense  of 
trafficking  in,  or  illegally  importing  or 
exporting,  4  or  more  ounces  of  a  mix- 
ture or  substance  containing  any  amount 
of  heroin  or  morphine,  a  sentence  for  a 
term  of  years  of  not  less  than  10  years, 
or  for  life. 

For  heroin  or  morphine  traffickers,  il- 
legal importers,  or  illegal  exporters  with 
prior  heroin  or  morphine  convictions,  or 
for  heroin  or  morphine  traffickers,  illegal 
Importers  or  illegal  exporters  whose 
crimes  are  committed  while  they  are  re- 
leased pending  trial,  appeal  or  sentenc- 
ing on  Federal  heroin  or  morphine 
charges,  make  mandatory,  regarding  an 
offense  relating  to  less  than  4  ounces  of 
a  mixture  or  substance  containing  any 
amoimt  of  heroin  or  morphine,  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  of  years  of  not 
less  than  10  years,  or  for  life,  and,  re- 
garding an  offense  relating  to  4  or 
more  ounces  of  a  mixture  or  substance 
containing  any  amount  of  heroin  or 
morphine,  imprisonment  for  life  with  no 
parole. 

Make  mandatory,  for  one  convicted  of 
possessing  4  or  more  ounces  of  a  mixture 
or  substance  containing  any  amount  of 
heroin  or  morphine  a  sentence  for  a 
term  of  years  of  not  less  than  10  years, 
or  for  life. 

For  possessors  of  4  ounces  or  more  of 
a  mixture  or  substance  containing  any 
amount  of  heroin  or  morphine,  with 
prior  heroin  or  morphine  convictions, 
make  mandatory  a  sentence  of  imprison- 
ment for  life  with  no  parole. 

Provide  that,  with  regard  to  such 
mandatory  sentences  the  ImixKltion  or 
execution  of  such  sentences  shall  not  be 
suspended,  probation  shall  not  be  grant- 
ed, and  the  Federal  Youth  Corrections 
Act  shall  not  be  applied. 

Title  n  of  the  proposed  biU  deals  with 
conditions  of  release  of  persons  pending 
trial  on  heroin  or  morphine  charges  and 
upon  conviction  but  pending  Imposition 
of  sentence  or  appellate  review  for  such 
offenses  as  title  n  would,  in  its  major 
aspects: 

Deny  pretrial  release  to  those  charged 
with  trafficking  in  heroin  or  morphine 
unless  the  judicial  officer  finds  that  re- 
lease will  not  pose  a  danger  to  the  per- 
sons or  property  of  others. 

Prohibit  the  release  while  awaiting 
sentence  or  during  appellate  processes  of 
persons  convicted  of  trafficking  in  or 
illegally  importing  or  exporting  heroin 
or  morphine. 


ARMY  CREDIT  CARD  PROGRAM 
HEAVILY  CRITICIZED  BY  GAO 
REPORT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  Is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  will  very  shortly 
release  the  results  of  a  report  on  the 
Army's  Open  Mess  Centralized  Club  Card 
program  which  I  asked  the  Comptroller 
General  to  investigate  last  August.  • 

The  report  is  so  critical  of  the  program 
that  the  Army,  apparently  sensing  what 
the  GAO  would  report,  canceled  the  con- 
tract without  waiting  to  see  the  final  re- 
port. The  Army  terminated  its  5-year 
contract  with  the  Bank  of  America  on 
March  1.  The  GAO  report  is  not 
scheduled  for  general  distribution  vmtll 
March  20. 

I  asked  for  the  GAO  report  after  it  be- 
came increasingly  difficult  for  me  to  get 
factual  answers  from  the  Department  of 
the  Army  on  how  the  program  would  be 
operated  and  after  the  program  began 
how  it  was  functioning.  The  responses  to 
my  questions  from  the  Department  of 
the  Army  completely  ignored  what  was 
taking  place  in  the  program,  but  instead 
reflected  what  the  Army  was  hoping 
would  take  place  in  the  program. 

PILOT  PBOCEAM  STABTED  FIRST 

My  concern  about  this  program  was 
first  aroused  in  1970  when  the  Army  an- 
nounced that  it  was  seeking  bids  for  a 
plan  to  establish  a  credit  card  system  in 
Its  officer  messes.  The  initial  contract  was 
for  a  6-month  period  and  was  to  cover 
only  those  officer  messes  in  the  Sixth 
Army  area.  Following  the  pUot  program 
the  Army  would  reevaluate  the  program 
and  decide  if  it  wanted  to  continue  the 
program  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

Both  the  pilot  project  contract  and 
permanent  contract  were  awarded  to  the 
Bank  of  America,  even  though  the  Bank 
was  not  the  low  bidder,  but.  In  fact,  was 
one  of  the  highest  bidders.  The  perma- 
nent contract  was  for  5  years  with  an 
estimated  total  cost  of  $3.9  million.  Un- 
der the  credit  card  program  the  Bank 
of  America  woiUd  issue  a  credit  card 
that  could  be  used  only  at  officer  messes. 
The  Bank  of  America  would  be  respon- 
sible for  the  collection  of  funds  and  the 
bookkeeping  on  the  accounts.  It  would 
maintain  a  central  account  for  the  clubs 
and  would  also  send  funds  to  the  Army 
Central  Welfare  Fund  in  Washington  for 
Investment. 

When  the  Army  first  announced  the 
program,  one  of  the  main  reasons  for 
using  credit  cards  was  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  cash  involved  In  club  trans- 
actions and  thus  cut  down  on  the  possi- 
bility of  embezzlement.  This  decision  fol- 
lowed closely  the  scandals  that  rocked 
Army  clubs  a  few  years  ago  in  which 
large  sums  of  money  were  diverted  from 
the  clubs.  It  was  also  felt  that  by  pool- 
ing Idle  funds  and  sending  money  to 
Washington  for  investment  that  the 
messes  could  get  a  greater  return  on 
their  money. 

One  of  my  earliest  concerns  about  the 
program  was  that  it  would  be  taking 
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funds  out  of  a  local  community  and  send- 
ing them  to  Washington  for  investment 
and  this  would  limit  the  lending  power 
of  some  financial  institutions  In  those 
affected  areas.  In  addition,  since  some  of 
the  banks  operating  on  military  installa- 
tions affected  by  this  program  are  reim- 
bursed for  their  losses  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  it  might  mean  that  the 
Treasury  might  have  to  increase  their 
subsidy  payments  to  these  banks  If  the 
banks  lost  the  mess  funds. 

DID  BETIKED  GENZSAI,  HELP? 

In  addition,  when  the  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica was  awarded  the  contract  I  strong- 
ly questioned  whether  or  not  the  con- 
tract was  awarded  in  a  straight-forward 
manner.  For  Instance,  the  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica hired  a  recently  retired  general  from 
the  6th  Army  headquarters  shortly  be- 
fore It  received  the  contract.  I  asked  the 
GAO  to  see  If  the  retired  officer,  Maj. 
Gen.  Robert  R.  LlnviU,  helped  secure 
the  contract  for  Bank  of  America.  Gen- 
eral linvlll  denied  to  the  GAO  that  he 
had  any  Involvement  in  helping  Bank  of 
America  obtain  the  contract. 

However,  when  General  Linvlll  visited 
Washington  in  May  of  1972  on  Bank  of 
America  business  he  met  with  a  number 
of  officials  in  the  Peiitagon  and  following 
this  wrote  a  detailed  trip  report  to  his 
superiors  at  the  bank.  Although  the  gen- 
eral and  the  bank  denied  that  Linvill 
helped  obtain  the  contract  they  refused 
to  let  GAO  look  at  the  trip  report.  In 
addition,  now  that  the  contract  has  been 
terminated,  it  was  my  imderstanding 
that  General  Linvill  is  no  longer  with  the 
Bank  of  America. 

While  the  GAO  report  does  not  meet 
the  question  of  General  Linvill 's  role  In 
obtaining  the  contract  head-on.  it  does 
raise  grave  questions  about  the  proce- 
dures used  in  awarding  the  ctaitract  to 
the  Bank  of  America  and  the  results  of 
the  program  once  it  was  underway.  The 
Department  of  the  Army  led  me  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Bank  of  America  was  one 
of  the  lowest  bidders  for  both  the  pUot 
project  £ind  the  permanent  contract.  The 
Army  central  welfare  fund,  the  contract- 
ing office,  was  not  bound  to  accept  the 
low  bid  since  appropriated  funds  were 
not  involved  but  it  would  have  seemed 
reasonable  to  follow  low  bid  procedures 
as  closely  as  possible.  For  Instance,  of  the 
six  final  bidders  for  the  permanent  con- 
tract, Bank  of  America  had  the  fifth 
highest  bid.  And  it  may  well  have  been 
that  the  Bank  of  America  was  given 
Inside  information  in  order  to  enable 
it  to  obtain  the  permanent  contract. 
In  fact,  the  Bank  of  America  was 
given  preferential  treatment  in  the 
awarding  of  the  pilot  contract.  The  GAO 
report  indicates  that  the  Army  reduced 
the  pilot  contract  from  2  years  to  6 
months  after  9  of  the  \2  offerors 
had  been  eliminated  without  resoliciting 
offers  on  what  was  essentially  a  new  pro- 
curement. 

When  it  came  time  to  award  the  per- 
manent contract  the  GAO  foimd  that  the 
Bank  of  America  was  the  only  firm  so- 
licited which  could  have  been  expected 
to  meet  the  startup  date  for  the  per- 
manent contract.  And  the  Army's  cen- 
tral mess  fimd  would  not  give  the  firms 


soliciting  for  the  permanent  contract 
operating  manuals  developed  during  the 
club's  pilot  program  even  though  those 
manuals  would  have  helped  them  imder- 
stand  input  and  output  technicalities 
wanted  for  the  system.  Of  course,  the 
Bank  of  America  had  these  manimls  and 
were  aided  by  these  documents  In  bid- 
ding. 

ARMT  NOT  AWARE  OF  DEFECTS 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  test  program 
period  it  was  brought  to  my  attention 
that  tlie  program  was  not  working  sat- 
isfactorily and  that  many  club  managers 
were  unhappy  with  the  system.  When  I 
asked  the  Department  of  the  Army  about 
this,  I  received  a  letter  from  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Hadlai  I.  Hull 
who  reported  to  me  that  the  system  was 
successfully  operated.  It  accomplished 
four  of  its  five  objectives  to  a  high  degree 
and  the  fifth  to  a  limited  degree.  Of 
course  this  statement  is  in  direct  conflict 
with  what  the  GAG  found  when  it  con- 
ducted its  operation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Army  set  the  follow- 
ing criteria  for  the  credit  card  program: 
First,  reduce  the  high  operating  cost  now 
incurred  by  each  mess  operated  system; 
Second,  enable  productive  use  of  other- 
wise idle  money  to  mess  checking  bal- 
ances; third,  reduce  use  of  currency  in 
the  open  mess;  fourth,  provide  mess 
member  credit  convenience  at  all  Army 
open  messes  and  not  only  at  the  home 
mess;  fifth,  apply  Internal  management 
control  more  easily. 

Remembering  that  the  Army  said  that 
all  but  one  of  the  objectives  were  met  to 
a  high  degree,  let  us  look  at  what  the 
GAO  discovered. 

Before  the  pilot  project  began,  the 
Army  estimated  that  savings  from  the 
central  card  club  program  could  offset 
about  80  percent  of  the  contractors' 
charges.  The  Army's  evaluation  of  the 
test  program  showed  that  only  34  percent 
of  these  charges  would  be  offset.  The 
GAO  estimates  that  only  3  percent  of  the 
charges  could  be  offset.  And  the  system 
that  was  supposed  to  save  clubs  money 
actually  cost  one  mess  $300  more  than 
the  monthly  cost  of  its  former  system. 
According  to  the  GAO  officials  at  two 
messes  stated  that  they  could  automate 
their  own  accounts  receivable  system  for 
substantially  less  than  the  Bank  of 
America  contract  prices. 

With  regard  to  the  productive  use  of 
idle  money  in  mess  checking  balances, 
the  GAO  found  that  while  the  clubs  were 
guaranteeing  6  percent  return  on  their 
investment  the  Army's  central  mess 
fimd  was  only  able  to  return  5.88  percent 
during  the  period  January  1  through 
September  30.  1972.  This  rate  could  have 
been  achieved  by  most  clubs  by  putting 
money  into  savings  institutions  in  their 
own  communities. 

The  third  objective  for  the  system  was 
to  reduce  the  use  of  currency  in  messes. 
However,  during  the  pilot  project  period 
less  than  one-half  of  the  club  members 
charged  sales.  Cash  sales  increased  15 
percent  and  charge  sales  decreased  4 
percent. 

The  system  was  also  designed  to  facil- 
itate the  use  of  Intermess  credit.  During 
the    test    period,    however.    Intermess 


transactions  amoimted  to  only  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  the  total  monthly  credit 
transactions. 

And  finally  the  system  was  designed 
to  easily  apply  internal  management 
controls.  According  to  GAO  various  com- 
puter printouts  have  been  generated  by 
the  new  system  which  mess  custodians 
foimd  useful  and  acceptable  as  tools  for 
internal  controls.  However,  mess  officials 
told  us  they  were  not  as  satisfied  with 
controls  ^mder  the  new  system  as  they 
had  been  under  their  former  systems. 
One  mess  official  stated  that  the  club 
card  program  did  not  reconcile  members' 
payments  with  Intermess  credit  sales. 

Thus  the  GAO  found  that  the  Army 
program  did  not  meet  a  single  one  oi 
the  five  established  criteria.  But  even 
more  shocking  is  the  revelation  by  the 
GAO  that  even  in  the  credit  card  pro- 
gram cost  overruns  have  arisen.  The 
Army  estimated  tliat  the  5-year  contract 
would  cost  about  $3.9  million.  The  GAO 
found,  however,  that  the  contract  would 
cost  $5.1  million,  a  cost  overrun  of  more 
than  $1  million. 

BANK  HAD  EXTRA  INCOME 

In  addition  to  the  $1  million  dis- 
crepancy there  was  also  a  discrepancy 
in  the  payments  to  the  Bank  of  America. 
Department  of  Army  officials  assured  me 
that  there  would  be  no  funds  available 
for  investment  by  the  Bank  of  America 
and  that  all  existing  funds  had  to  be  sent 
to  Washington  for  investment  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  clubs.  However,  the  GAO 
found  that  from  October  1972  through 
September  1972  an  average  daily  amount 
of  $31,000  was  available  for  the  Bank  of 
America's  use.  While  this  is  not  a  great 
amount,  GAO  points  out  that  when  the 
program  was  expanded  to  an  armywlde 
basis  this  amount  would  be  increased 
substantially. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
Army  cliose  to  go  ahead  with  this  pro- 
gram without  fully  evaluating  the  prob- 
lems it  could  cause.  This  could  have  been 
avoided  if  the  Army  had  listened  to  Maj. 
Gen.  Leo  Benade,  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  who  warned  the  Army 
about  the  dangers  of  this  program. 

General  Benade  in  a  lengthy  memo- 
randum to  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  for  Manpower  and  Re- 
serve Affairs  pointed  out  the  pitfalls  of 
the  program  and  strongly  suggested  that 
it  not  be  put  into  practice. 

It  has  now  come  to  my  attention,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  despite  the  Army's  un- 
happy experience  with  the  credit  card 
program  that  the  Navy  Is  planning  to 
launch  Its  own  credit  card  program.  The 
Navy  for  some  strange  reason  Is  planning 
a  pilot  program  roughly  for  the  same 
area  that  the  Army  used  for  its  test.  Of 
course,  this  area  just  happens  to  Include 
the  Bank  of  America.  Under  the  Navy 
plan,  clubs  will  be  allowed  to  accept  a 
commercial  credit  card  with  the  con- 
tract going  to  the  card  that  offers  the 
lowest  discount  to  the  individual  clubs. 
At  first  blush  this  seems  reasonble,  but 
the  catch  Is  that  the  Navy  club  members 
will  have  to  pay  18  percent  Interest  or 
more  for  credit  purchases  not  paid  dur- 
ing the  first  billing  cycle.  In  short,  the 
Navy  will  be  putting  Its  stamp  of  ap- 
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proval  on  an  unconscionable  18 

interest  rate  and  this  well  could  i 

Navy  the  largest  loan  shark  in  ; 

Perhaps  the  Navy  would  do  wel 

suit  with  General  Benade  and 

advice  before  taking   this  uni|ortunate 

step. 
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CONGRESSMAN  ORVAL  HAl^SEN  OF 
IDAHO  INTRODUCES  H.R.  5859. 
PROVIDING  EQUITABLE  TREAT- 
MENT OF  VETERANS  ENfiOT,T,KD 
IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
COURSES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  pre  ious  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleiran  from 
Idaho  'Mr.  Hansen)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  H.R.  581  9,  which 
provides  for  a  more  equitable  treatment 
of  veterans  who  are  enrolled  in  voca- 
tional education  course::. 

The  current  law  states  that  r  o  educa- 
tional assistance  allowance  sha  1  be  paid 
to  any  veteran  enrolled  in  a  course  not 
leading  to  a  standard  college  d  agree  for 
any  day  of  absence  in  excess  o  30  days 
in  a  12-month  period,  not  counting 
weekends  or  legal  holidays.  It  also  pro- 
vides that  no  allowance  shall  b  s  paid  to 
such  veteran  for  any  period  intil  the 
administrator  shall  have  receiv  »d  a  cer- 
tification as  to  his  actual  at  endance. 
These  provisions  do  not  apply  to  vet- 
erans enrolled  in  courses  whic  i  lead  to 
a  standard  college  degree. 

The  practical  result  of  this  di  ferentia- 
tion,  as  interpreted  by  the  Vete  rans"  Ad- 
ministration, militates  agaimt  justice 
and  commonsense.  For  examj  le,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  young  nan  who 
is  a  Vietnam  veteran  and  who  is  en- 
rolled in  a  vocational  training  course  at 
the  College  of  Southern  Idahu.  He  in- 
formed me  that  during  the  6-ii  lonth  pe- 
riod, covering  the  months  oi  October 
1970  through  March  1971.  hit  had  11 
days  of  absences  credited  against  his 
allowable  30  days  even  though  t  he  school 
was  closed  those  days  because  of  school 
holidays.  When  these  school  holidays 
are  combined  with  legal  ho  idays,  it 
leaves  few.  if  any.  days  that  th«  Vo-Tech 
student  can  be  absent  from  c  asses  for 
personal  reasons  without  subjecting 
himself  to  financial  penalties.  This  un- 
reasonable action  in  countir  g  school 
holidays  against  permissible  absences 
does  not  apply  to  students  wio  pursue 
courses  leading  to  a  standaijd  college 
degree. 

Another  imjust  aspect  of  ex  sting  law 
Is  the  requirement  that  the  Vo-  Tech  vet- 
eran certify  his  actual  attendar  ce  during 
the  preceding  month.  Though  this  would 
seem  to  be  a  minor  and  reasonable  re- 
quirement, in  actual  practice  the  paper- 
work involved  in  receiving  ani^  checking 
monthly  certifications  results  iji  periodic 
delays  In  the  issuance  of  the!  veteran's 
check.  An  example  of  the  unfairness  of 
this  discriminatory  procedure  against 
Vo-Tech  students  was  relayedj  to  me  in 
a  letter  from  another  young  man  who 
stated  that  he  and  other  Vo-TTech  stu- 
dents often  do  not  receive  thfir  checks 
until  the  27th  of  each  monthi,  whereas 
other  veterans  who  are  enrolled  in  the 


academic  section  of  the  same  school 
regularly  receive  their  checks  by  the  10th 
of  the  month.  The  writer  also  said  that 
some  of  his  fellow  Vo-Tech  students  do 
not  take  full  advantage  of  their  veterans 
benefits  because  of  the  "abundant  dosage 
of  redtape." 

Such  ill-treatment  is  made  even  more 
deplorable  because  of  the  fact  that  voca- 
tional-type courses  and  degree  courses, 
though  historically  taught  at  separate  In- 
stitutions with  separate  organizations 
and  procedures,  are  today  being  com- 
bined in  many  school  systems.  A  recent 
development  in  our  educational  system 
has  been  the  development  of  the  com- 
munity colleges  which  offer  both  degree 
and  nondegree  courses  on  the  same  cam- 
pus. When  friends  and  possibly  even 
roommates  can  attend  the  same  school 
yet  receive  different  treatment  and  dif- 
ferent compensation  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  the  psychological  Impact 
of  the  different  standards  is  made  even 
more  acute. 

As  was  so  eloquently  stated  in  an  edi- 
torial last  year  in  the  Twin  Falls,  Idaho, 
Time-News — 

The  military  didn't  give  these  veterans 
separate  foxholes  nor  did  the  enemy  label  hU 
bullets. 

The  (Vo-Tech)  veteran  has  earned  the 
right  to  educational  finance  under  the  law 
and  It  should  be  the  same  to  all  veterans. 
There  should  be  no  discrimination  Just  be- 
cause one  wants  to  learn  how  to  repair  an 
automobile  and  another  wants  to  teach 
English. 

I  heartily  concur  with  this,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  was  accordingly  distressed  to  read 
the  adverse  departmental  report  to  an 
identical  bill  which  I  introduced  in  the 
92d  Congress.  In  its  departmental  re- 
port, the  Veterans'  Administration  did 
not  address  itself  to  the  equities  involved, 
nor  did  it  offer  an  adequate  or  rational 
explanation  for  a  continuation  of  the 
discrimination.  By  its  emphasis  upon  the 
financial  cost  of  equalizing  the  treat- 
ment of  our  veterans,  which  it  estimated 
at  $6.2  million  for  the  next  5  years,  I  feel 
that  the  VA  has  compounded  an  injus- 
tice with  grievous  insult. 

In  my  service  on  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  for  the  past  4 
years,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Republican 
Select  Task  Force  on  Education  and 
Training,  I  have  been  deeply  impressed 
by  the  need  to  encourage  vocational  edu- 
cation in  this  Nation.  The  value  of  oc- 
cupational training  cannot  be  overem- 
phasized, Mr.  Speaker.  The  evidence 
overwhelmingly  indicates  that  our  most 
pressing  manpower  needs  in  the  1970's 
will  come  in  the  subbaccalaureate  skilled, 
technical,  clerical,  and  para-professional 
occupations. 

The  need  and  importance  of  a  revision 
of  our  national  attitude  toward  voca- 
tional training  was  succinctly  stated  in 
the  1969  Annual  Report  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion. This  report  stated: 

At  the  very  heart  of  oxir  problem  Is  a 
natural  attitude  that  says  vocational  educa- 
tion is  designed  for  somebody  else's  children 
.  .  .  We  have  promoted  the  Idea  that  the 
only  good  education  Is  an  education  capped 
by  four  years  of  college.  This  Idea,  trans- 
mitted by  our  values,  or  aspirations  and  our 
silent  support.  Is  snobbish,  undemocratic  and 


a  revelation  of  why  schools  fall  so  many  stu< 
dents.  The  attitude  Infects  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  Invests  $14  In  nation's  vmlver- 
sltles  for  every  $1  It  Invests  in  the  nation's 
vocational-education  programs  .  .  .  The  at- 
titude must  change.  The  number  of  jobs 
which  the  imskllled  can  fill  Is  declining 
rapidly.  The  number  requiring  a  liberal-arts 
college  education,  while  growing.  Is  Increas- 
ing far  less  rapidly  than  the  niimber  demand- 
ing a  technical  skill.  In  the  1980's,  It  will  still 
be  true  that  fewer  than  20  percent  of  our 
job  opportunities  will  require  a  four-year 
college  degree. 

I  believe  that  passage  of  my  bill  (KR. 
5859)  would  be  a  significant  first  step, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  rectifying  a  totally  un- 
just situation,  and  would  be  a  significant 
indication  of  Congress'  willingness  to 
recognize  the  contribution  which  voca- 
tional education  students  must  make  In 
America's  educational  future. 


VEYSEY    INTRODUCES     HIGHWAY- 
ORIENTED  MASS  TRANSIT  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Veysey)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
introduced  legislation  which  could  re- 
duce air  pollution  in  our  metropolitan 
areas  by  major  proportions  in  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  time  and  with  a  mini- 
mum investment.  This  proposal  would 
complement  existing  legislation  which 
allows  use  of  Federal  highway  trust  funds 
for  construction  of  bus  lanes  by  extend- 
ing those  funds  to  cover  the  purchase  of 
buses  and  related  equipment. 

This  would  give  us  a  complete  high- 
way-oriented mass  transit  package  and 
make  it  possible  for  smog-choked  urban 
areas  to  take  immediate  positive  steps  to 
develop  such  systems. 

The  potential  of  highway-oriented 
mass  transit  has  been  grossly  overlooked. 
While  Government  analysts  have  been 
climbing  all  over  each  other,  each  trying 
to  develop  a  more  sensational  solution  to 
the  smog  problem  than  the  last,  this 
machinery  has  been  right  under  our 
noses. 

The  highways  already  exist,  the  rights- 
of-way  exist,  only  minor  construction  is 
necessary,  and  pilot  programs  are  work- 
ing extremely  well. 

In  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area,  a  small- 
scale  bus  priority  system  with  limited 
facilities  and  publicity  is  already  carry- 
ing nearly  10,000  passengers  dally — elim- 
inating over  7,000  automobiles,  and  tons 
of  air  pollutants  each  day.  In  San 
Bernardino  another  pilot  project  Is 
highly  encouraging,  and  In  San  Diego 
use  of  buses  has  doubled  with  only  a  de- 
crease in  fares  and  improved  service. 

Communities  are  sick  and  tired  of  the 
maddening  freeway  crawl  to  work  each 
day.  They  are  also  sick  and  tired  of  air 
pollution.  Further,  the  public  readily  ac- 
cepts bus  service  wh«i  It  Is  convenient. 
There  is  no  more  feasible  or  more  prac- 
tical way  to  effectively  reduce  vehicle 
miles  traveled  than  bus  mass  transit. 

By  extending  use  of  the  highway  trust 
f  imd  to  the  purchase  of  buses  and  neces- 
sary machinery  as  well  as  to  actual  con- 
struction of  the  priority  bus  lanes  and 
passenger  services,  we  can  make  exten- 
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sive  bus  service  a  reality  for  many  com- 
muter-clogged, pollution-smothered  met- 
ropolitan areas. 

For  southern  California  this  will  be 
especially  adaptable.  Our  sprawling  far 
reaching  metropolitan  area  of  10  million 
people  does  not  lend  itself  to  fixed  rail 
transit.  A  sophisticated  system  of  bus 
transportation  on  the  other  hand,  would 
be  a  boon  to  our  commuters,  our  health, 
and  our  way  of  life. 

Further,  It  would  put  the  Impractical, 
unworkable  proposal  to  ration  gasoline 
on  the  back  burner. 


BETTER  SCHOOLS  ACT  OF  1973 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Bell)  Is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing, at  the  request  of  the  adminis- 
tration, the  "Better  Schools  Act  of  1973." 
I  am  introducing  the  bill  in  part  because 
my  obligation  as  ranking  Republican  on 
tiie  General  Education  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
includes  the  presentation  of  administra- 
tion legislation.  There  is  much  In  the  bill 
which  I  favor,  particulau-ly  the  concept  of 
consolidating  a  number  of  formula  grant 
programs,  many  of  which  have  resulted 
In  more  paperwork  than  money.  There 
are  also  features  of  the  legislation  which 
I  question,  including,  for  example,  the 
impact  on  programs  such  as  adult  basic 
education  and  services  for  migrant  chil- 
dren, and  the  changes  in  title  I  which, 
although  generally  commendable,  would 
continue  to  base  State  allocations  solely 
on  census  information  of  poverty  level 
families. 

The  administration  is  understandably 
anxious  that  the  allocation  and  distribu- 
tion methods  contained  in  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered on  their  merits  irrespective  of 
funding  levels.  Whether  this  can  be  ac- 
complished, however,  is  subject  to  ques- 
tion. I,  for  one,  am  deeply  concerned 


about  the  overall  reduction  in  elementary 
and  secondary  education  spending  re- 
fiected  by  the  administration's  budget 
for  the  Better  Schools  Act. 

SuMMAKY   OP   Better   Schools  Act  of   1973 

Appropriations  for  carrying  out  the  bill 
would  remain  available  for  obligation  and 
expenditure  at  the  State  and  local  levels  for 
two  years  (S3). 

The  bin  provides  for  allotment  among 
the  States  of  the  funds  appropriated  (and 
for  the  uses  which  may  be  made  of  those 
funds)  (!4).  Appropriated  funds  are  to  be 
used  for  5  purposes:  education  of  the  dis- 
advantaged; education  of  the  handicapped; 
vocational  education;  assistance  for  schools 
enrolling  children  who  live  on  Federal  prop- 
erty; and  supporting  materials  and  services. 
Any  of  the  funds  may  be  used  for  construc- 
tion. 

Funds  allotted  among  the  States  are  to 
be  distributed  within  the  State  under  section 
5.  The  entire  amount  allotted  to  the  State 
on  the  basis  of  children  living  on  Federal 
property  must  be  "passed  through"  tO'the 
local  educational  agencies  In  which  those 
children  live.  The  amount  allotted  to  the 
State  for  the  education  of  the  disadvantaged 
must  be  distributed  among  local  educational 
agencies  by  first  paying  to  those  agencies 
with  15%  or  6,000  of  their  children  from 
low-Income  families  an  amount  equal  to  an 
expenditure  Index  for  the  State  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  such  children.  The  re- 
maining funds  for  the  disadvantaged  would 
be  distributed  among  the  other  local  edu- 
cational agencies  with  the  largest  numbers  or 
percentages  of  children  from  low-Income 
families. 

Thirty  percent  of  each  of  the  amounts 
aUotted  to  any  State  for  vocational  education 
and  education  of  the  handicapped  may  be 
made  avaUable  for  other  educational  pur- 
poses (!  7).  The  State  may  exceed  these  30 
percent  limitations  if  it  demonstrates  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  doing 
so  would  further  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 
The  funds  aUotted  to  a  State  for  supporting 
materials  and  services  may  be  used  also 
for  vocational  education  and  for  education 
of  the  handicapped  and  the  disadvantaged. 

With  respect  to  amounts  allotted  for  the 
disadvantaged,  each  State  and  each  local 
educational  agency  would  be  "held  harm- 
less" for  fiscal  year  1974  at  100  percent  of 


the  amount  allotted  to  It  for  fiscal  year 
1973  under  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

States  are  required  to  provide  equitable 
treatment  of  private  school  children  In  the 
activities  carried  out  under  the  bill,  but  If 
they  are  unable  to  do  so  because  of  limita- 
tions of  State  law  the  Secretary  Is  required 
to  provide  services  to  such  children,  paying 
the  cost  thereof  out  of  the  State's  allotment 
(§8). 

Amounts  for  the  disadvantaged  wUl  be 
paid  to  any  local  educational  agency  only  If 
that  agency  meets  a  "comparability"  require- 
ment— I.e.,  If  the  services  provided  In  each 
of  Its  schools  with  funds  other  than  funds 
under  this  bill  are  determined  by  the  State 
administering  agency  to  be  comparable  to 
the  services  so  provided  in  its  other  schools. 

The  Governor  of  each  State  would  be  the 
agency  for  administering  the  program  with- 
in the  State  unless  State  law  provides  for  a 
specified  single  State  agency  to  administer 
the  program.  The  State  agency  wUl  develop  a 
plan  for  the  distribution  of  funds  not 
"passed  through"  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies, and  for  the  expenditure  of  those  funds. 
The  distribution  must  be  made  on  a  basis 
which  takes  Into  account  the  relative  needs 
of  the  local  educational  agencies  In  the  State 
for  the  types  of  assistance  for  which  the 
funds  may  be  used,  but  In  doing  so  the 
amount  paid  local  educational  agencies  for 
education  of  the  disadvantaged  may  not  be 
taken  into  consideration.  In  developing  the 
plan  the  agency  must  give  an  opportunity  for 
comment  thereon  to  Interested  persons,  but 
there  Is  no  requirement  of  Federal  review 
approval  of  the  plan  (§  9) . 

Each  State  must  provide  education  on  a 
nondiscriminatory  basis  for  children  who  live 
on  Federal  property  (5  10) . 

Revenues  shared  under  the  bill  are  subject 
to  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
and  title  TX.  of  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1972  (relating  to  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex)  ({13). 

There  Is  an  advance  funding  provision 
(§14)  and  a  provision  for  an  annual  report 
by  the  Secretary  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  (5  16). 

There  is  also  a  provision  permitting  In- 
terstate agreements  (5  18),  a  provision  con- 
cerning records,  audits,  and  reports  (SI''), 
and  a  provision  concerning  remedies  for  non- 
compliance (S  12). 
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Alabama 37.500  38.062  1,248  845  2,296  2.840  8,865 

Alaska 2,781  2  846  24,594  16,555  1,191  268  884 

Arizona 10,413  10,639  10,898  10.160  1,217  1,478  4,334 

Arkansas 23.122  23,442  1.581  1,048  1,724  1,514  4,880 

California 128.309  128,142  34,469  31,608  9,909  15,213  35,465 

Colorado 12.167  12.376  3.551  2,947  2,094  1,792  5,254 

Connecticut 13.063  13,263  2.009  1,745  2.368  2,340  5,032 

Delaware 2,918  2,980  14  17  851  454  1,315 

Florida 34.727  35,569  6.977  6.953  4.229  4,899  14.062 

Georgia 43.818  44,500  2,143  1,770  2.658  3,726  11,460 

Hawaii 4,068  4,137  8.571  10,185  651  627  1,801 

Idaho 3,697  3,749  1.490  1,039  610  606  2.099 

Illinois 74,316  75,396  5,532  4,669  7,944  8,711  18.982 

Indiana 20.537  20,885  1,212  1,035  4.055  4,220  11.157 

Iowa 16.184  16,408  210  113  1,863  2,261  6.246 

Kansas 10,247  10,630  5.163  4,544  1,959  1,740  5,055 

Kentucky 34.353  34,782  96  71  2.136  2.569  8.344 

Louisiana 33,833  34.679  875  802  3.581  3,166  9,582 

Maine 6,330  6,423  2,190  1.761  987  789  2,638 

Maryland 21.668  22,083  5,797  5,923  2.765  3.160  7,613 

Massachusetts 26,521  26.897  5,852  3,588  5,011  4.284  10.521 

Michigan 59.373  60,144  4.091  4.360  8,008  7.456  17,577 

Minn^fa 23.883  24,241  1.459  1,514  2,606  3,199  8,303 

Mississippi 39.259  39.239  1,555  935  1,537  1,932  5.930 

Missouri.. 25.392  25.841  2.869  2.455  3,564  3,601  10,006 

Montana  4,125  4,197  5,126  3,694  684  597  1,970 

Nebraska 7.942  8,076  3,293  2,435  976  1,179  3,463 

Nevada 1,228  1.259  2,326  2,124  448  m  1.124 

New  Hampshire 2.294  2,334  1,101  736  723  576  1,887 


7,632 

10,663 

721 

958 

3,971 

3,805 

4,070 

6,056 

40,886 

25, 534 

4,815 

4,482 

6.289 

4.670 

1,220 

1.487 

13, 167 

13.943 

10,015 

14,198 

1,670 

2.285 

1,630 

1.977 

23.411 

17.935 

11,341 

10.  227 

6.076 

6.696 

4,676 

4.621 

6.903 

9.425 

8,508 

12,  248 

2,121 

2,487 

8,492 

6,244 

11,513 

10.381 

20,037 

13.  926 

8,598 

8.764 

5,192 

8.302 

9,679 

9.316 

1,605 

1.720 

3,169 

3,393 

1.032 

984 

1,548 

1,760 

7,277 

687 

3.787 

3.880 

38. 984 

4,591 

5, 996 

1.163 

12.  555 

9.549 

1,593 

1.554 

22, 322 

10, 814 

5.793 

4,458 

6,582 

8.112 

2,022 

8,097 

10, 978 

19, 105 

8.198 

4.950 

9,229 

1,530 

3,022 

984 

1,476 


60,571 
30,409 
30,667 
37,363 

231.686 
27.548 
27, 142 
6.585 
78.938 
74, 477 
17.375 
9,873 

124.  708 
47,189 
31,198 
27.045 
54.354 
60. 170 
14. 632 
a,  086 
58.286 

102. 975 
45. 015 
56.623 
51, 147 
13,625 
19,067 
6,111 
7.764 


56,655 
21,076 
30,034 
33, 955 

254.  833 
26.520 
29.634 
5.835 
73, 143 
69.560 
18.  207 
8.578 

134.  510 
48,295 
30.651 
25. 848 
50.908 
55,  267 
13, 116 
47.  754 
57  260 

111  103 
45,  751 
52.848 
50,805 
11.624 
17,880 
5,783 
6.668 
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Disadvant 

ged 

SAFA 

Handicapped 

Vocational  education 

Support 

Tola 

Revenue 

Revenue 

Revenue 

Revenue 

Revenue 

Revenue 

1973 

sharing 

1973 

sharing 

1973 

sharing 

1973 

sharing 

1973 

sharing 

1973 

sharing 

New  Jersey 

4S.887 

49.  623 

5.695 

4.985 

6,021 

5,472 

11.663 

14.  707 

9,742 

14, 023 

82, 108 

88,809 

New  Mexico 

9,148 
213,429 

56,781 

5,127 

46.538 

9.348 

215.246 

57.  468 

5  185 

47.  289 

11,387 
6.795 
2.270 
4.981 
1.690 

9.449 
7,242 
1,774 
3.029 
1.637 

850 

14,678 

4,319 

657 

8  523 

945 

13.  269 

4,028 

533 
8  583 

2,904 
28, 451 
13,  532 

1.897 
21,453 

2.538 
35.661 
10.  825 

1.433 
23.  067 

3,0% 
28,623 
15.384 

1,983 
17,831 

2,420 
34,003 
10, 322 

1,366 
21,994 

27.685 
291,977 
92.286 
14.645 
%.036 

24.700 

New  York 

306,421 

North  Carolina. 

84,417 

North  Dakota 

11.556 

Ohio 

102. 571 

Oklahoma 

18. 654 

18.929 

5,660 

3.877 

1.759 

1.947 

6,324 

5  232 

5.890 

4,989 

38. 286 

34, 975 

Oregon 

11,071 

11.257 

1,425 

1.043 

1.936 

1.627 

4,796 

4.373 

4.092 

4,169 

23,320 

22,  469 

Pennsylvania 

69, 630 
5.261 

32,866 
6.033 

24.  233 

87.  259 
4.640 
2.5% 

70,  627 
5  345 

33,293 
6.120 

34.  739 

88.789 
4,714 
2.544 

1.063 

2,884 

2.972 

4,604 

664 

11.704 

1.958 

6 

1,013 
2  539 
2,171 
3,297 

470 
8,407 
1,657 

7 

9.256 
897 

2,257 
746 

2.616 

8,226 
927 
916 

8.903 
683 

2,191 
570 

3. 050 

9,138 
951 
355 

23.500 
2.251 
7,304 
1.976 
9.991 

26, 106 
3.150 
1,359 

23  927 
1,834 
5.888 
1.531 
8  197 

24  558 
2,555 

958 

21, 191 
1,663 
8,825 
2.024 
10.  532 
22,  224 
3,326 
1.249 

22,814 
1,749 
5,614 
1.460 
7,816 

23.415 

2,436 

914 

124,640 
12,956 
54.224 
15  383 
58,036 

155.518 

14,001 

6.036 

127,285 

Rhode  Island 

12.150 

South  Carolina 

49,156 

South  Dakota 

12,978 

Tennessee . 

54. 272 

Texas 

154. 306 

Utah 

12.312 

Vermont     

4,778 

Virginia 

35.203 
16  081 

35.  773 
16  339 

7.050 
7.708 

5.818 

7,578 

3.269 
2.600 

3.647 
2,678 

11.049 

7. 12C 

9  812 
7.198 

10  763 
5.575 

9.3t6 
6,863 

67,334 
39,084 

64.386 

Washington 

40.656 

West  Virginia 

19, 394 
19, 161 

19.641 
19,  517 

35 

976 

30 
615 

1,256 
3,681 

1.347 
3.659 

4  586 
9,805 

3.619 
9.834 

4,690 
8,167 

3.451 
9,377 

29, 951 
41.790 

28,088 

Wisconsin 

*?'2S? 

Wyoming              .       . 

1,562 
11.185 
47, 135 

1.594 
11,341 
46.  371 

1  824 

222 

2,133 

1.226 

280 

1,018 

487 
1,102 
2,919 

280 

500 

4,946 

1.083 
1.606 
8,513 

753 

1.343 

13,293 

1,068 

1,518 

11.032 

718 

1,281 

12,675 

6.024 
15.633 
71, 753 

4,572 

District  of  Columbia 

14.744 

All  others 

78,304 

Total 

1,524,C61 

.545,711 

231,938 

194, 794 

158,744 

164,878 

437, 173 

443, 110 

418. 976 

422.501 

2.  770, 949 

2.770.992 

COMPARISO^ 

1973  VERSUS  EDUCATIONAL  REVENUE  SHARING  1975 

Alabama.     .      . 

37,500 

37.  392 

1,248 

913 

2.296 

2,823 

8,865 

7,586 

10.663 

7,233 

60,571 

55,945 

Alaska 

2,781 

4,269 

24,  594 

17, 879 

1,191 

267 

884 

716 

958 

683 

30,409 

23,813 

Arizona 

10,413 

15.012 

10. 898 

10, 972 

1.217 

1.469 

4,334 

3,947 

3,805 

3,754 

30,667 

35, 165 

Arkansas    ... ... .  . 

23,122 

21,314 

1,581 

1.132 

1,724 

1,505 

4,880 

4,045 

6,056 

3.857 

37,363 

31, 853 

California  

126,309 

122, 037 

34.469 

34,137 

9,909 

15,121 

35, 465 

40,638 

25.534 

38, 748 

231,686 

250,681 

Colorado  

12, 167 

13.887 

3,551 

3.183 

2,094 

1,781 

5,254 

4,786 

4.482 

4,563 

27,548 

28,200 

Connecticut 

13,063 

13.319 

2,009 

1.885 

2,368 

2,326 

5,022 

6,251 

4,670 

5.960 

27, 142 

29,741 

Delaware       .-.         .-... 

2.918 

4,152 

14 

18 

851 

451 

1.315 

1,213 

1,487 

1.156 

6,585 

6,990 

Florida          ..     _. 

34,727 

53,  354 

6,977 

7.509 

4,229 

4,870 

14,062 

13,087 

13.642 

12. 479 

73.938 

91,298 

Georgia 

43. 818 
4,068 

45,  414 
4.597 

2,143 
8,571 

1,911 
11,000 

2,858 
651 

3,704 
618 

11,460 
1,801 

9,954 
1,660 

14.198 
2,285 

9,491 
1.583 

74, 477 
17, 375 

70, 474 

19. 458 

Idahn 

3.697 

3,463 

1,490 

1,123 

610 

603 

2,099 

1,620 

1.977 

1.544 

9.873 

8,353 

74, 316 
20,537 
16.184 
10, 247 

71,914 
23,166 
14,920 
12. 180 

5.532 

1.212 

210 

5,163 

5,043 

1,118 

122 

4,908 

7,944 
4,055 
1,863 
1,959 

8.658 
4,194 
2,247 
1,729 

18,982 

11,157 

6,246 

5.055 

23,  269 

11,272 

6,039 

4,647 

17,035 

10.227 

6,696 

4,621 

22,187 

10, 748 

5,798 

4,431 

124.708 
47,189 
31, 198 
27.045 

131, 072 

50,500 

Iowa 

29,087 

27,896 

34,853 

28,652 

96 

77 

2,136 

2,553 

8,344 

6,861 

9,425 

6,542 

54.354 

44,685 

Louisiana . 

32,883 

6.330 

21.668 

52.018 

6.174 

27,637 

975 
2.190 
5.797 

866 
1,902 
6.397 

3,581 

987 

2,765 

3.147 

784 

3.141 

9,582 
2.638 
7.613 

8,456 
2.108 
8.440 

12,248 
2,487 
6,244 

8,063 
2,010 
8,048 

60,170 
14,632 
44,086 

72,  551 

Maine  

12.978 

53,662 

Massachusetts..  . 

20.521 

25, 037 

5. 852 

3,875 

5,011 

4.258 

10,  521 

U,  443 

10,381 

10,911 

58,286 

55, 524 

Michigan 

59,  373 

51,345 

4.091 

4.709 

8,009 

7,411 

17,  577 

19,916 

13,926 

18,990 

102.975 

102, 371 

23,883 

23,835 

1,459 

1,636 

2.606 

3,180 

8,303 

8.546 

8,764 

8,148 

45, 015 

45.345 

Ml^'ciuiODI 

39,299 

35,563 

1.555 

1,010 

1,537 

1,920 

5,930 

5,160 

8,302 

4,920 

56,623 

48,973 

Missouri ..... 

25.392 
4,125 
7,942 

29,923 
4,803 
8,893 

2.869 
5.126 
3.293 

2,651 
3.990 
2,630 

3.564 
684 
976 

3,580 

594 

1,172 

10,006 
1,970 
3,463 

9,620 
1.595 
3.150 

9,316 
1,720 
3,393 

9,173 
1,521 
3,003 

51, 147 
13,625 
19.067 

54.947 

12.503 

Nubravka     

18.848 

Npvarla 

1,228 

1,888 

2,326 

2,294 

448 

382 

1,124 

1,026 

984 

978 

111 

6.567 

New  Hampshire 

2,294 

48,987 

9.148 

2.641 
42,336 
13,304 

1,101 

5,695 

11,387 

794 

5,384 

10,205 

723 

6,021 

850 

572 

5,439 

939 

1,887 

11,663 

2,904 

1.538 

14,618 
2.523 

1,760 
9,742 
3,096 

1,467 

13,938 

2,406 

7.764 
82. 108 
27,385 

7,013 

New  Jersey 

81,714 

New  Mexico 

29,377 

New  York       

213, 429 

56.781 

5.127 

46.538 

187,  523 

45,  742 

4.496 

49,993 

6,795 
2.270 
4.981 
1.690 

7,821 
1,916 
3,271 
1,768 

14, 678 

4,319 

657 

8,523 

13,189 

4,004 

530 

8,531 

28,451 

13,  532 

1,897 

21. 453 

35,445 

10,760 

1,424 

22, 927 

28,623 

15,384 

1,983 

17,831 

33,  797 

10,  259 

1,358 

21.861 

291, 977 
82,286 
14,645 
96.036 

277, 775 

North  Carolina 

72,681 

North  Dakota 

11,080 

105.  081 

Oklahoma 

18  654 

18,  313 

5,660 

4,187 

1,759 

1,935 

6,324 

5,201 

5,890 

4.959 

38,286 

34.  595 

11,071 

12,380 

1,425 

1,127 

1,936 

1,617 

4,796 

4,346 

4,092 

4,144 

23,320 

23,615 

69,630 

66,405 

1.063 

1,094 

9.256 

8,849 

23,500 

23, 782 

21. 191 

22,  676 

124,640 

122,806 

Rhode  Island 

5,261 
32.866 

6,033 
34, 233 
87  258 

5,588 
28.  446 

5,822 

33,  695 

101,908 

2.884 

2.972 

4,604 

664 

11,704 

2.742 
2,345 
3,560 
508 
9.080 

897 
2,257 

746 
2,616 
8,226 

678 
2,177 

566 
3,031 
9,082 

2.251 
7,304 
1,976 
9,991 
26,106 

1.823 
5,852 
1,522 
8,147 
24,409 

1,663 

8.825 

2.024 

10,532 

22. 224 

1.738 
5,580 
1.451 
7,768 
23,  273 

12.956 
54,224 
13,383 
58.036 
155,  518 

12,570 

South  Carolina 

44,400 

South  Dakota 

12,922 

TennessM 

53.150 

T««a« 

167,  752 

Utah 

4  640 

4,809 

1.958 

1,789 

927 

545 

3,150 

2.539 

3,326 

2,421 

14,001 

12,594 

Vprmnnt 

2.506 

2,501 

6 

7 

916 

354 

1,359 

952 

1,249 

908 

6,036 

4,723 

Virginia  . 

35. 203 
16.081 

37.  957 
17.177 

7.050 
7.708 

6,284 
8,185 

3,269 
2,600 

3,625 
2,662 

11,049 
7,120 

9.742 
7.154 

10,  763 
5,575 

9,289 
821 

67,334 
39,034 

66,898 

Washington    ..... 

41.999 

West  Virginia 

19,  394 
19. 161 
1,562 
11.185 
47, 155 

16. 415 
23,671 
2,134 
10,382 
46,091 

35 
976 

1,824 
222 

2,133 

33 
664 

1,324 
302 

1.100 

1.256 
3,681 
487 
1,102 
2.919 

1,339 

3,637 

279 

497 

4,916 

4,586 
9,805 
1,083 
1.606 
8,513 

3,597 

9,775 

749 

1,335 

13,  213 

4,690 
8,167 
1,068 
1,518 
11,032 

3,430 

9,320 

714 

1,273 

12,598 

29,961 
41,790 
6,024 
15.  633 
71.753 

24, 814 

Wisconsin 

47,067 

Wyoming 

5,200 

District  of  Columbia 

13,788 

All  others 

77,918 

Total 

1,524.061 

,  536,  371 

231,998 

210.378 

158,744 

163.879 

437. 173 

440.426 

418.976 

419, 941 

2,770,949 

2,770,992 

THE  ROLE  OP  CONGRE 

3S 

meeting.  I  am  introducing  this  panel 

been   lonely,   his 

Stands 

on  various   issues 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  prevlc 

as  order 

discussion  into  the  Record  : 

is  Sen- 

searching  and  sometimes  contradictory. 
He  opposed  President  Nixon  in  his  nomina- 

of the  House,  the  gentleman  frd 

m  Cali- 

Mr. 

UBT7NV?Ai.D,  «jur  nexT.  speaiter 

tion   of 

Judge   Haynsworth.   but   supported 

fornia  (Mr.  McFall) 

is  recognj 

:zed  for 

ator  Wmiam  saxoe  oi  umo.  oeoaior  oaxoe 

Harrold 

Cars  well 

If  somewhat  reluctantly. 

5  minutes. 

Mr.   McFAT.T..   Mr. 
William  Saxbe  of  Oh 

came 

to  Washington  in  ] 

LUOV  as  a  : 

>easonea 

He  backed  the  SST  but 

voted  aealnst  the 

Speaker, 
lio  recent! 

Senator 
y  spoke 

leader  of  his  state.  As  a  freshman  Senator 
he  had  a  cause :  to  Improve  the  relationships 
of  Congress  and  the  voters  and  of  Congress 

ABM.    He    voted    for    Cooper-Church,    but 
against  Hatfleld-McGovem. 
He  once  said,  early  in  his  senatorial  days. 

at  a  Chicago  meeting 

on  congi 

essional 

and  the  Executive  Branch. 

that  he 

was  bored  by  Washington 

and  un- 

reform  as  a  part  of  Time,  Inc.'s  i 

0th  an- 

I  think  It  is  fair  to  say  that  he  was  some- 

happy with  the 

way  the  Senate  c 

>perated. 

niversary  editorial  project,  "The 

Role  of 

thing 

of  a  surprise  on  Capitol  Hill 

,  not  to 

but  his 

presence 

m  the  Capitol  has  made  It 

Congress."  Henry  A. 

Grunwal( 

1,   man- 

say  a  shock.  He 

w&s  blunt. 

forthright  and  in- 

a  much  less  boring  place, 

and  also,  thanks  to 

aging  editor  of  Time,  Inc.,  moder 

ited  the 

dependent.  His 

voting  positions  have  often 

some  of 

the  practical  reforms  that 

he  was 
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able  to  carry  throvigh,  a  considerably  more 
efficient  one. 

Not  least.  Senator  Saxbe  is  a  leading  ex- 
ponent on  the  Hill  and  elsewhere  of  witty 
one-liners.  I  have  done  a  little  research 
on  this  and  I  find  that  many  of  them  are 
perhaps  a  little  too  partisan  for  me  to  re- 
peat here,  but  I  recall  one  that  is  apt  and 
characteristic.  In  summing  up  his  own  pos- 
ture the  Senator  once  observed.  "You  don't 
have  to  be  a  bug  on  a  windshield  to  prove 
that  you  have  guts."  Ladles  and  gentlemen, 
Senator  Saxbe. 

Sen.  Saxbe.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Orunwald.  Nell 
MacNell,  Dr.  Jones,  and  I  hope  my  colleague. 
Pritz  Mondale.  will  be  here  shortly.  I.  too. 
want  to  Join  in  the  congratulations  to  Time 
for  Its  50th  anniversary,  and  certainly  it  is 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  participate  in  this  meet- 
ing, because  If  anyone  has  been  critical  of  our 
behavior  in  Congress  for  the  last  two  years. 
I  have  been  in  the  forefront,  and  I  think  It  is 
very  worthwhile  to  get  civic  leaders  from  all 
over  the  country,  and  leaders  in  the  media, 
to  discuss  these  problems, 

I  was  very  disappointed  In  the  minor  re- 
forms that  we  were  able  to  put  through 
In  the  day-to-day  operation  of  the  Senate, 
and  we  did  save  considerable  time  only  to 
waste  it  some  place  else.  I  have  been  disap- 
pointed in  many  of  these  areas,  so  to  try  to 
talk  to  people  on  the  outside  may  be  more 
efTectlve  than  talking  to  the  people  on  the 
inside. 

Dr.  Jones'  article,  which  was  to  be  the  prov- 
ocation for  further  discussion,  was  to  me 
Just  that,  a  provocation,  even  though  it 
started  off  with  a  quote  from  Woodrow  Wil- 
son that  said  that  we  have  to  trust  Congress 
more  so  we  can  have  somebody  to  blame.  Even 
Wilson  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  we 
have  to  have  somebody  that  we  can  say  is 
doing  a  good  Job  occasionally. 

The  general  decline  of  Congress  has  been 
Just  exactly  that,  and  as  Dr.  Jones  said.  Con- 
gress Is  us.  it  reflects  the  people,  and  it  has 
developed  into  what  people  expect  it  to  be. 
It  has  developed  Into  an  institution,  as  my 
friend  Senator  Mathias  has  said,  that  is  Im- 
potent and  antiquated,  simply  because  it  has 
not  responded  to  the  demands  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Congress  has  not  laid  the  groundwork 
that  It  could  have.  It  has  the  power  and  the 
money  to  do  so.  so  it  can  respond  to  these 
demands,  and  it  shows  no  indication  of  doing 
that  in  the  future. 

Congress  has  declined  Into  a  battle  for 
Individual  survival.  Each  of  the  Congressmen 
and  each  of  the  Senators  has  the  attitude: 
"I've  got  to  look  out  for  myself."  If  you  re- 
member the  old,  best  advice  you  ever  had 
in  the  army,  it  wound  up  with:  "Never  vol- 
tmteer."  This  applies  to  Congress,  and  so  we 
have  very  few  volunteers.  Most  of  them  are 
wining  only  to  follow  those  things  that  will 
protect  them  and  give  them  the  coloration 
which  allows  them  to  blend  into  their  re- 
spective districts  or  their  respective  states. 
If  you  don't  stick  your  neck  out.  you  don't 
get  It  chopped  off. 

I  also  have  been  amazed  at  the  leadership 
that  has  evolved  in  Congress,  leadership  that 
allows  people  to  do  their  own  thing.  Each 
Senator  can  choose  what  he  wants  to  do, 
pretty  much.  He  can  hold  up  bills,  he  can 
reserve  time,  he  can  say.  "I'm  not  going  to  be 
here  until  next  Tuesday,  hold  up  the  budget 
until  next  Tuesday."  And  it  is  held  up  until 
next  Tuesday. 

Mike  Mansfield  is  the  original  nice  guy 
Everybody  likes  Mike  Mansfield,  and  I  am 
sure  that  he  Is  secure  In  his  re-election  In 
Montana,  as  long  as  he  wants  to  run,  and  I 
admire  him  very  much.  But  at  the  same  time 
leadership — no. 

The  power  to  Inspire,  the  power  to  drive. 
Is  not  there,  and  we  have  a  minority,  if  any- 
thing, In  a  weaker  position  because  the  mi- 
nority is  split  so  widely  between  Senator 
Javlts  and  from  his  own  state,  Jim  Buckley, 


that  Hugh  Scott  has  little  alternative  but 
to  wheedle  what  little  bit  he  can  from  them 
in  the  matter  of  cooperation. 

Then,  of  course,  we  have  an  Administra- 
tion that  Is  not  worried  about  Congress.  I 
think  it  is  pretty  indicative  of  what  Is  hap- 
pening when  you  see  that  they  are  laying 
great  plans,  hiring  and  firing  the  chief  help, 
and  not  even  consulting  Congress  on  what 
the  program  is  going  to  be. 

Now.  I  think  I  have  some  little  experience 
In  this.  I  have  served  as  speaker  of  a  house 
where  we  had  a  Democratic  Governor,  I  was 
a  Republican  speaker,  a:id  I  have  found  in 
my  direct  experience  that  a  program  is  es- 
sential. In  other  words,  if  you  are  going  to 
buck  a  strong  Escecutlve,  you  have  to  have 
some  Idea  of  what  you  want  to  do,  where 
you  are  going  to  go.  and  you  have  to  have 
support  of  the  media  in  this  program.  You 
have  to  sell  it.  Just  like  you  are  selling  a 
life  iiLsurance  program  or  anything  else;  you 
have  to  sell  your  program  if  you  are  going  to 
buck  an  Executive. 

This  Is  not  apparent  in  Washington.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  possible  to  put  such 
a  thing  together.  I  think  it  Is.  but  the  others 
who  have  been  there  longer  say:  "No.  You 
Just  go  back  and  hide  and  you  will  get  re- 
elected." 

Now.  one  of  the  problems  with  the  media 
is  that  they  are  hostile  to  almost  every  in- 
dividual Congressman  or  Senator.  You  never 
take  a  trip,  you  take  a  Jvmket.  In  Ohio,  any- 
way, they  publish  regularly  the  expenses  of 
your  office,  as  though  this  were  some  kind  of 
an  underhanded  trick  to  take  money  from  the 
government,  and  if  you  have  28  people  on 
your  payroll,  obviously  27  of  them  are  un- 
necessary. The  fact  that  you  get  5,000  let- 
ters a  day  is  never  printed. 

You  are  also  accused  of  riding  a  gravy 
train  when  it  comes  to  a  retirement  program, 
ajid  yet  the  retirement  program  of  almost 
any  executive  in  any  one  of  your  organiza- 
tions is  more  attractive  than  that  of  Con- 
greos.  We  pay  Z%  off  the  top  of  our  salaries 
into  retirement.  They  also  niake  great  to-do 
of  the  fact  we  get  free  medical  care.  Well, 
we  get  It  by  Joining  Blue  Cross. 

TbU  kind  of  thing  is  published  regularly 
to  show  how  Inadequate  you  are  to  repre- 
sent the  great  State  of  Ohio,  or  wherever  you 
might  be  from. 

Also,  we  gobble  up  our  politicians  faster 
than  we  can  produce  them.  We  have  to  have 
something  to  make  sport  of,  and  in  this 
country,  since  the  days  of  Will  Rogers,  and 
even  before,  it  has  been  the  politicians.  Even 
bad-tempered  Charles  Dickens  visited  our 
country  in  1842  and  was  impressed  by  our 
JaUs  and  hospitals  but  distressed  by  our 
newspapers  and  politicians.  His  sour  con- 
cluding remarks  Included  these  gems:  "You 
(Americans)  carry  .  .  .  Jealousy  and  distrust 
into  every  transaction  of  pubUc  life.  By 
repelling  worthy  men  from  your  legislative 
assemblies  it  has  bred  up  a  class  of  candi- 
dates for  the  suffrage  who  .  .  .  disgrace  your 
institutions  and  your  people's  choice  .  .  . 
For  you  no  sooner  set  up  an  Idol  firmly 
than  you  are  sure  to  pull  it  down  and  dash 
it  Into  fragments  .  .  .  Any  man  who  attains 
a  high  place  among  you.  from  the  President 
downward,  may  date  his  downfall  from  that 
moment;  for  any  printed  lie  that  any  notor- 
ious villain  pens  .  .  .  appeals  at  once  to  yotir 
distrust  and  is  believed  ...  Is  this  well, 
think  you.  or  likely  to  elevate  the  character 
of  the  governors  or  the  governed  among 
you?" 

Well,  that  was  in  1842.  so  those  of  you  who 
wish  to  make  a  tirade  on  the  evils  of  the 
times  can  look  back  with  some  comfort  to 
the  fact  that  it  has  not  changed  a  great 
deal. 

But  I  say  that  it  Is  a  problem  today 
because  the  legislature  has  not  produced  the 
leaders  that  you  expect  it  to  produce,  be- 
cause you  have  given  no  aid  and  comfort 


to  the  leaders,  no  support,  no  encouragement 
for  people  to  get  in.  nor  to  stay. 

If  Time  in  this  50th  anniversary  effort 
can  do  any  one  thing,  it  Is  certainly  to  en- 
courage the  media  to  pay  attention  to  Con- 
gress. This  is  not  to  demand  perfection 
among  your  lawmakers,  unless  you  are  free 
from  guilt  yourselves.  But  it  is  to  recognize 
that  they  are  average  people,  and  to  recog- 
nize that  there  are  some  who  are  doing  their 
level  best  to  try  to  operate  in  this  show 
window  of  national  politics.  Only  too  often 
they  are  thoroughly  damned,  held  up  to  rid- 
icule. The  statement:  "If  you  don't  like  the 
heat,  stay  out  of  the  kitchen."  does  nothing 
to  encourage  those  people  to  stay.  If  we  ar© 
going  to  turn  around  the  legislative  atti- 
tude, we  have  to  encourage  leaders. 

Dr.  Jones  said  that  strong  men  can  rise 
above  the  prevailing  customs,  or  the  pre- 
vailing attitudes,  as  Reed  did.  But  to  develop 
strong  men  in  the  Legislative  Branch  requires 
support  and  requires  time  for  them  to  mature 
and.  develop. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  our  elective  office- 
holders spending  75%  of  their  time  Just  on 
getting  re-elected,  as  they  are  today,  we  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  develop  the  kind  of 
leadership  that  we  must  have  if  we  are  going 
to  strengthen  and  develop  Congress. 

Now.  I  am  very  pleased  to  take  part  in  this. 
I  am  interested  In  talking  about  It  on  a  dis- 
cussion basis,  and  I  look  forward  to  any  of 
your  questions.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Gbunwald.  Thank  you.  Senator  Saxbe. 

Our  next  sp>eaker  is  a  Journalist  who  Is 
most  emphatically  not  hostile  to  the  Con- 
gress or  the  Congressmen.  Moreover,  he  is  a 
Journalist  who  never  takes  a  Junket;  he  only 
takes  trips. 

If  I  may  make  a  personal  remark,  over  the 
many  years  I  have  known  Neil  M&cNeil.  and, 
incidentally,  admired  him  as  much  as  any 
member  of  our  team,  he  has  also  always  be- 
rated me  personally  for  not  paying  enough 
attention  to  Congress.  As  you  can  see,  he  has 
finally  carried  the  day. 

He  has  been  our  congressional  correspond- 
ent for  15  years,  and  he  is  as  zealous  in  that 
task  today  as  he  was  when  he  first  started  it. 
He  has  written  widely  on  Congress  and  talked 
about  It.  He  will  now  deliver  a  short  talk  of 
his  own.  and  then  lead  us  in  a  panel  discus- 
sion with  respect  to  what  has  been  said.  Neil 
MacNeU. 

Mr.  MacNeil.  Thank  you.  Henry. 

I  was  struck  especially  by  Dr.  Jones'  theme 
that  somebody  must  be  trusted,  and  his  sug- 
gestion that  these  be  the  leaders  of  Con- 
gress. This,  as  Dr.  Jones  states,  is  an  idea  that 
cuts  across  the  grain  of  the  founding  fathers 
who,  in  drafting  the  Constitution  in  1787, 
devised  every  means  they  could  find  to  do 
Just  the  opposite. 

They  devised  a  system  of  institutional 
checks  and  balances,  a  government  of  laws, 
not  men.  and  they  had  more  than  casual 
reasons  for  doing  so.  as  even  a  glance  at  the 
debates  of  the  state  ratifying  conventions 
will  show.  In  those  conventions  the  fear  was 
expressed  over  and  over  that  the  Federal 
Government  would,  in  one  delegate's  words: 
"Swallow  up  the  liberties  of  the  people."  The 
people  then  had  some  experience  in  dealing 
with  the  British  King  and  the  British  Par- 
liament that  left  them  short  on  trust. 

We.  too.  have  had  experience  that  should 
leave  us  with  some  skepticism  in  trusting 
the  leaders  of  Congress  who  have  allowed 
and  even  cooperated  in  bringing  about  the 
present  Imbalance  between  the  Legislative 
and  Executive  Branches  of  the  Government. 
It  was  President  Andrew  Jackson  who  first 
voiced  the  claim  that  the  President  was  the 
representative  of  the  whole  American  peo- 
ple— a  proposition  hotly  contested  by  the 
then  leaders  of  Congress.  In  the  decades 
after  Jackson.  Congress  not  only  maintained 
Its  coequal   status  within  the  Government 
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but  for  extended  perioda  actually  do;  alnated 
the  federal  decision-making  process 

Today  the  leaders  of  Congress  acknowl- 
edge, as  they  have  for  the  past  40  years 
that  the  President  Is  the  pollcyn*iker  In 
America.  Not  Just  In  foreign  affairs  and  the 
unhappy  business  of  maKIng  war,  but  alao 
in  the  domestic  field  as  well.  Tie  basic 
change  took  place,  as  I  understand  1 1,  under 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt,  althoui  [h  there 
were  precedents  for  what  he  did  -unnlng 
back  to  the  administrations  of  Jackson.  Lin- 
coln. Cleveland,  McKlnley,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, and  Wilson. 

Emrlng  World  War  11,  Franklin  Boosevelt 
created  what  was  called  a  blpartlsar  foreign 
policy  on  the  thesis  that  the  covmtr  r  In  for- 
eign matters  should  sjieak  with  a  unified, 
single  voice  to  the  outside  world.  T  he  con- 
sultations by  President  Roosevelt  w  th  such 
Republican  Senators  as  Arthur  Vai  denberg 
were  real  and  meaningful,  but  they  liave  not 
been  so  with  any  of  the  Presldeqta  since 
Roosevelt.  Truman  did  not  consult  ^th  the 
leaders  of  Congress  on  sending  trobps  into 
Korea — nor  did  Elsenhower  on  sending 
American  troops  Into  Lebanon,  nor  did  Ken- 
nedy on  quarantining  Cuba,  nor  did  John- 
eon  on  the  Viet  Nam  War  decision,  nor  has 
Nixon. 

Repeatedly  the  leaders  of  Congrsss  have 
complained  over  these  years  that  thi  ly  would 
like  to  be  m  on  some  of  the  takeoffs  in  these 
ventures  as  well  as  the  crash  landings.  But 
they  have  acquiesced. 

And  although  the  leaders  of  Congress  now 
know  that  a  bipartisan  foreign  polcy  does 
not  exist,  they  shrink — all  of  them — from 
saying  so,  and  they  shrink  from  jctlng  to 
Insist  that  Congress  be  heard  In  this  critical 
area  of  national  policy.  Right  now  in  Paris, 
President  Nixon  Is  negotiating  an  end  to 
the  Viet  Nam  War  without  consult  ng  Con- 
gress and  with  no  plans  to  submit  the  set- 
tlement to  Congress,  although  he  Is  appar- 
ently committing  Congress  to  appropriate 
billions  of  dollars  to  rebuild  that  war-rav- 
aged land. 

It  was  under  Franklin  Roosevelt  i  ilso  that 
the  leaders  of  Congress — those  of  the  Pres- 
ident's political  party — became  the  political 
lieutenants  of  the  President.  Slncn  Roose- 
velt's time,  the  leaders  of  Congress  h  ive  come 
to  the  White  House  week  after  we<  k  to  re- 
ceive his  orders.  They  have  become  '  he  Pres- 
ident's leaders  In  Congress  rather  ;han  the 
leaders  of  Congress.  The  Presldeni  expects 
and  normally  receives  compliance  fr(  "m  them. 
The  full  blame,  of  course,  should  not  be 
visited  on  the  congressional  leaders  Uone  for 
a  President's  overwhelming  domlnar|ce  of  the 
Government,  for  the  compliance  l^as  come 
as  well  from  the  rank-and-file  menbers  of 
both  chambers.  I  agree  with  the  Implicit 
suggestion  In  Dr.  Jones'  paper  that  ;he  lead- 
ers of  Congress  wUl  lead  where  th(  Ir  mem- 
bers want  them  to  lead.  The  problem,  as  I 
see  It.  Is  to  Instill  within  the  membership  of 
Congress  a  sense  of  the  Integrity  of  Con- 
gress as  a  coequal  branch  of  Ooveriment,  a 
sense  that  they  are.  as  a  whole.  re)resenta- 
tlves  of  the  whole  people,  a  sense  I  hat  they 
must  be  a  coequal  partner  In  ths  policy- 
making process. 

There  are  grounds  now  to  suggest 
can  be  done.  Even  as  we  meet  here 
hearings  under  way  In  Washlngtoki,  under 
the  bipartisan  leadership  of  Senators  Adlal 
Stevenson  of  Illinois  and  Charles  M  athtas  of 
Maryland,  aimed  at  just  this  goal. 

Just  last  week.  President  Nixon  Impounded 
another  $6  billion  of  congressional  appro- 
priations, again  frustrating,  as  m^ny  Pres- 
idents have  frustrated,  the  OongrAss's  con- 
stitutional powers  of  the  purse.  Tiere  la  a 
growing  sense  within  Congress  that  Congrees 
simply  cannot  tolerate  much  loiiger  this 
negation  of  Its  law-making  powers. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  Senate  i  rejected 
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the  President's  unprecedented  request  that 
he  be  given  unlimited  power  over  present 
federal  spending — although  It  must  be  said 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  tamely 
acquiesced  to  that  request. 

As  a  representative  body,  the  Congress  Is 
confronted  with  Incredibly  difficult  prob- 
lems. 

But  unless  It  equips  Itself  for  the  task 
and  unless  it  develops  within  Itself  the  re- 
solve to  act  for  the  whole  people,  the  Con- 
gress may  become  what  Senator  Mathlas 
the  other  day  suggested  It  might  become,  a 
"vestigial  ornament"  of  government  like  the 
Roman  Senate  In  Its  final  days,  to  be  vised 
or  Ignored  as  the  Executive  pleases. 

We  all  know  what  happened  to  the  Roman 
Republic  after  the  denigration  of  the  Roman 
Senate.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  MAcNiin,.  To  start  the  panel  discussion, 
I  would  like  to  ask  Senator  Saxbe,  If  I  may. 
If  he  will  tell  us  Just  how  easy  it  Is  for  a 
Senator  of  the  President's  party  to  resist  the 
President's  requests  and  his  pressuj^s,  like 
the  request  on  the  unprecedented  power  over 
the  purse.  It  sees  to  me  that  this  Is  a  critical 
area,  and  Senator  Saxbe  had  great  experi- 
ence In  it,  and  has  in  fact  resisted  some  of 
the  most  difficult  of  the  President's  pressvues 
on  him  In  such  votes  as  the  ABM. 

Sen.  Saxbe.  Well,  I  guess  "pressure"  to  me 
Is  different  from  "pressure"  to  other  pe<q>le, 
because  the  media  kept  calling  me  up  on 
the  ABM  thing  and  saying :  "How  much  pres- 
sure are  you  getting?"  And  I  told  them,  "well. 
I  didn't  think  I  was  getting  much  pressure." 
"Well,  has  the  President  called  you?"  they 
would  ask.  "Yes.  The  President  has  called 
me,"  I'd  reply. 

"Well,  Isn't  that  pressxire?" 
I  said:  "Having  been  In  the  Legislature  and 
Speaker  and  Attorney  General,  I  begin  to 
consider  it  pressure  when  somebody  calls 
you  up  and  threatens  to  come  around  and 
beat  you  up." 

In  the  game  of  politics,  pressure  can  be, 
of  course,  applied  in  many  different  ways, 
especially  if  you  are  ambitious,  because  you 
get  along  by  going  along.  This  is  the  unwrit- 
ten law  of  Congress,  and  If  you  don't  go 
along  and  If  you  don't  compromise,  you  don't 
siirvlve,  and  survivability  Is  the  great  pres- 
sure area  of  today's  Congress. 

It  Is  not  what  you  do;  it  is  how  well  you 
adopt  the  protective  coloration  that  makes 
you  reflect  your  state  or  your  district. 

I  think  that  the  biggest  weakness  that  Is 
apparent  today,  and  one  that  I  am  sure  Con- 
gress has  contributed  to  most.  Is  the  fact  of 
complete  fiscal  Irresponsibility.  They  will  not 
pass  new  tax  bills.  They  will  avoid  them. 

In  the  last  three  years  we  have  lowered 
taxes  by  (46  billion,  at  the  same  time  we 
have  Increased  expenditures  by  $179  billion. 
We  are  running  deficits  of  $30  billion,  $36  bil- 
lion and  this  year  $40  billion,  and  the  ques- 
tion is,  will  we  ever  pass  another  tax  bill? 

Why  should  we?  We  are  getting  along  so 
well  Just  running  on  a  deficit.  It  comes  out 
in  inflation. 

Now,  this  type  of  Irresponsibility  results 
from  the  fact  that  you  always  get  patted  on 
the  back  when  you  sp>end  money,  and  you  al- 
ways catch  hell  when  you  increase  taxes,  so 
why  not  Just  stick  to  the  things  that  get  you 
the  pat  on  the  back?  This  Is  so  basic  that  I 
do  not  know  why  anybody  ever  did  not  think 
of  it  before,  but  Congress  seems  to  have 
adopted  this. 

Now,  the  Administration,  with  Its  $250  bil- 
lion limitation,  did  offer  some  glimmer  of 
hope,  so  what  little  power  we  had,  we're  like  a 
fiscal  Junkie  who  says,  "My  God,  we  can't 
quit,  see  If  you  can't  make  us  quit." 

With  reference  to  the  $250  billion,  as  NeU 
MacNell  says.  It  was  a  sellout  of  our  powers, 
nevertheless  It  was  our  only  hope  for  salva- 
tion, that  we  might  stop  spending  money.  It 
did  not  go  through,  but  we  are  going  to  see 


the  same  thing  again.  We  are  going  to  see  in- 
creased expenditures  with  no  increase  In 
taxes,  and  this  to  me  Is  a  disastrous  course. 
But  as  long  as  we  have  the  printing  press,  we 
can  go  along  smd  we  will  just  increase  this 
debt  until  It  becomes  a  trillion  dollars,  and 
then  we  wUl  print  a  trillion  dollar  bill  and  It 
Is  all  solved. 

This  sounds  so  ludlcrovts,  but  It  Is  exactly 
the  course  we  are  headed  on.  The  taxes  come 
through  Inflation  and  It  comes  out  of  your 
hide,  because  It  Is  the  poor  and  the  old  and 
the  weak  who  CEinnot  protect  themselves  from 
Inflation.  I  can't  say  more  than  that  on  that 
subject. 


HEARINGS  POSTPONED 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Eilberg)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EILBERG,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
advise  the  House  that  the  hearings  that 
subcommittee  No.  1  had  scheduled  for 
March  21  and  22,  1973,  to  consider  leg- 
islation which  would  establish  a  prefer- 
ence system  for  immigrants  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  have  been  post- 
poned for  1  week.  The  hearings  will  be 
held  on  March  28  in  room  2237  and  on 
March  29  in  room  2226,  Rayburn  House 
OfiBce  Building.  The  hearings  will  com- 
mence at  10  a.m.  This  annoimcement 
will  supersede  the  armoimcement  that 
appeared  on  March  5, 1973. 


NUTRITIOUS,  LOW-COST 
MEATLESS  MENUS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Cotter)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
April  1-7  meat  boycott  and  grocery 
checkout  slip  mail-In  to  the  White  House 
which  I  annoimced  here  3  weeks  ago  is 
sweeping  the  country.  Last  Friday  night, 
for  instance,  the  network  news  programs 
devoted  considerable  time  to  the  boycott. 

President  Nixon  and  Mrs.  Virginia 
Knauer  say  they  oppose  the  boycott  but 
suggest  that  homemakers  shop  carefully 
and  avoid  higher  priced  items  such  as 
meat.  If  that  is  not  boycotting,  I  do  not 
know  what  is.  The  President  does  not 
believe  that  boycotts  can  be  effective. 

Well,  I  think  there  Is  some  pretty  solid 
evidence  right  now  that  the  April  1-7 
boycott  can,  in  fact,  be  effective.  Just 
this  morning  the  Wall  Street  Journal's 
Commodities  Report  contained  the  fol- 
lowing item: 

Sharply  expanded  supplies  and  reports  of 
growing  consumer  reslstence  to  record  high 
meat  prices  curtailed  demand  for  livestock, 
and  prices  dropped  25  cents  to  as  much  as 
$1  per  hundred  pounds. 

If  the  market  Is  perceiving  a  drop  in 
demand  as  a  result  of  Individual  deci- 
sions not  to  buy  meat  it  should  logically 
respond  even  more  vigorously  to  an  or- 
ganized and  imlfled  boycott  durlnsr  an 
identifiable  period  of  time,  April  1-7. 

So  much  for  the  effectiveness  of  the 
meat  boycott. 

Many  of  the  calls  I  have  received  from 
people  about  the  boycott  concern  menus 
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for  nutritious  meatless  meals.  For  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  and  others  who 
are  participating  in  the  boycott  I  offer 
the  following  suggestions  for  nutritious, 
low-cost,  meatless  menus  for  the  week 
of  April  1-7.  I  am  indebted  to  the  Vir- 
ginia Citizens  Consxmier  Council,  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  these 
suggestions: 

stmoAY 

Breakfast 
Stewed  Prunes,  Farina.  Rye  Bread  Toast, 

Coffee/MUk. 

Lunch 

Spaghetti  with  Tomato  Sauce,  Fresh  Fruit 
and  Cottage  Cheese,  Coffee/Tea/Mllk. 
Dinner 

Lentil  Soup,  Lasagna  without  Meat,  Onions 
Quiche,  Whole  Wheat  Bread,  Ice  Cream,  Cof- 
fee/Tea/MUk. 

MONDAY 

Breakfast 
Grapefruit   Half,  Oatmeal,   Whole  Wheat 
Toast,  Coffee/MUk. 

Lunch 
Toniato  Soup,  Egg  Salad  Sandwich,  Pears, 
Coffee/Tea/MUk. 

Dinner 

Cheese  Souffle,  Buttered  Cauliflower,  Mari- 
nated Kidney  Bean  Salad,  Biscuits,  Chilled 
Purple  Plums,  Coffee/Tea/Mllk. 

TUESDAY 

Breakfast 
Orange  Juice,  Pancakes  with  Syrup,  Coffee/ 
Milk. 

Lunch 

Pea  Soup,  Chef  Salad  with  Garbanzo  Beans, 
Apple  Sauce,  Coffee/Tea/Mllk. 
Dinner 

Cheese  Bllntzes  with  Sour  Cream,  Raw 
Vegetable  Tray,  Fruit  Salad,  Chocolate  Cake, 
Coffee/Tea/Mllk. 

WEDNESDAY 

Breakfast 
Orange  Juice,   Granola,   Poached   Egg  on 
Toast,  Coffee/Milk. 

Lunch 
Vegetable    Soup,   Cheese   Omelet,   VanUla 
Pudding,  Coffee/Tea/Mllk. 
Dinner 
Eggplant     Parmlglana     with     Motzarella 
Cheese,  Garlic  Bread,  Green  Salad,  Coffee/ 
Tea/MUk. 

THURSDAY 

Breakfast 
Pineapple  Juice,  Cream  of  Wheat,  English 
Muffin,  Coffee/Milk. 

Lunch 
Onion    Soup,    Peanut    Butter    and    JeUy 
Sandwich,  Apples.  Coffee/Tea/Mllk. 
Dinner 
Welsh  Rarebit,  Green  Beans  with  Cashews, 
Coleslaw,  Spice  Cake,  Coffee/Tea/MUk. 

FRIDAY 

Breakfast 
Orange  and   Grapefruit  Sections,   French 
Toast  with  Syrup,  Coffee/Milk. 
Lunch 
Pizza,  Sliced  Carrots  and  Celery.  Chilled 
Apricot  Halves,  Coffee/Tea/MUk. 
Dinner 

Vegetable  Chow  Meln  with  Cashews,  Brown 
Rloe,  Green  Salad  with  Cheese  Cubes,  Coffee/ 
Tea/MUk. 

SATURDAY 

Breakfast 
Grapefruit  Juice,  2  Scrambled  Eggs,  Toast, 
Coffee/MUk. 


Lunch 

Tomato    Soup,    Grilled    Cheese    Sandwich, 
Pineapple-Gelatin  Salad,  Coffee/Tea/Mllk. 
Dinner 

Meatless  Mlnestronl,  Manlcotti,  Broccoli 
with  Vinaigrette  Sauce,  Italian  Bread,  Biscuit 
Tortoni,  Coffee/Tea/Mllk. 

Agriculture  Department  Home  and  Garden 
Bulletins  no.  43  ("Money  Saving  Main 
Dishes")  and  no.  183  ("Your  Money's  Worth 
In  Foods")  may  also  prove  helpful  to  your 
constituents. 


PANAMA  RELATIONS  REVIEWED 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Flood)  Is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  cre- 
scendo of  propaganda  now  being  featured 
in  the  mass  news  media  in  relation  to  the 
meeting  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council  In 
Panama,  there  have  been  some  revela- 
tions of  significance.  For  example,  there 
was  the  news  story  by  Jeremiah  O'Leary 
In  the  February  21.  1973,  Evening  Star 
of  Washington  on  "Panama  Relations 
Reviewed  on  Hill." 

Because  some  of  its  points  require 
clarification,  I  wish  to  list  and  comment 
on  them: 

First.  That  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs in  hearings  on  February  20  sug- 
gested that  Members  of  the  Congress  be 
invited  to  take  part  in  the  stalemated 
negotiations  on  the  future  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Comment:  The  executive  branch  of  our 
Government,  through  inept  conduct  of 
policy,  caused  the  situation  at  Panama. 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  Congress  should 
assume  a  burden  for  which  it  was  not 
responsible. 

Second.  That  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee stated  that  any  new  treaty 
with  Panama  would  require  enabling 
legislation  and  ratification  by  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress. 

Comment:  Article  IV,  section  3,  clause 
2,  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  vests  the 
power  to  dispose  of  territory  and  other 
property  of  the  United  States  in  the  Con- 
gress, which  includes  the  House  as  well 
as  the  Senate. 

Third.  That  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  Robert  A.  Hurwltch  testi- 
fied that  he  had  good  reason  to  antici- 
pate no  violence  during  the  March  15-21 
U.N.  Security  Council  sessions  in  Pan- 
ama. 

Comment:  This  may  be  a  valid  as- 
sumption but  the  reason  for  It  is  that 
the  plans  for  violence  were  so  effectively 
upset  In  my  address  In  the  Congress  on 
February  8,  on  "The  Crisis  at  Panama: 
A  Three-Pronged  Attack  on  Canal  Zone" 
that  the  radical  strategists  changed  their 
program. 

Fourth.  That  Mr.  Hurwltch  stated  the 
bilateral  talks  have  been  suspended  since 
January. 

Comment:  They  should  be  terminated 
for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  noth- 
ing to  negotiate. 

Fifth.  That  he  said  the  defense  of  the 
canal  must  be  geared  to  coimter  sabo- 


tage or  some  kind  of  uprising  in  Pansmia 
itself. 

Comment:  The  Panama  Canal  organi- 
zation and  our  Armed  Forces  on  the 
Isthmus  have  had  extensive  experience 
in  protecting  the  canal  against  sabotage 
and  in  1964  against  mob  invasion. 

In  order  that  the  Congress  may  have 
the  benefit  of  the  indicated  news  story, 
I  quote  it  as  part  of  my  remarks: 

[From  the  Evening  Star  and  Daily  News, 

Feb.  21,  1973) 

Panama  Relations  Reviewed  on  Hill 

(By  Jeremiah  O'Leary  i 

Chairman  Dante  Fascell  of  the  House  In- 
ter-American Affairs  subcommittee  has  sug- 
gested that  members  of  Congress  be  Invited 
to  take  part  in  the  stalemated  negotiations 
between  Panama  and  the  United  States  on 
the  future  status  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  Florida  Democrat  broached  the  Idea 
yesterday  while  questioning  Robert  A.  Hur- 
wltch, deputy  assistant  secretary  of  State  for 
Inter-Amerlcan  affairs,  on  the  Panamanian 
situation  and  the  Cuban  hijacking  agree- 
ment. He  said  any  new  treaty  with  Panama 
would  require  enabling  legislation  and  rati- 
fication by  both  houses  of  Congress  and  sug- 
gested that  participation  in  operation  of  the 
canal  or  application  of  Panamanian  police 
powers  and  Justice  to  the  American  enclave. 

NONCOMMITTAL   RESPONSE 

Hurwltch  was  noncommittal  on  the  Fascell 
suggestion. 

He  was  questioned  closely  by  subcommittee 
members  on  whether  the  United  States  ex- 
pects violence  when  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  meets  in  the  Isthmian  repub- 
lic March  15-21.  Hurwltch  testified  he  had 
good  reason  to  anticipate  no  violence.  He 
dodged  questions  about  whether  he  had  such 
assurances  from  Panama's  strongman.  Brig. 
Gen.  Omar  Torrljos,  but  indicated  he  was 
nearly  certain  Panama  was  not  Interested  in 
a  violent  confrontation. 

"We  had  reservations  about  the  U.N.  meet- 
ing being  held  In  Panama  but  we're  not  s\ilk- 
Ing,"  Hurwltch  declared.  "We  believe  the 
rhetoric  could  get  out  of  hand,  not  neces- 
sarily by  Panama  but  by  some  of  our  not-so- 
good  friends  at  the  expense  of  the  U.S.  We 
felt  the  atmosphere  would  not  be  conducive 
to  the  talks." 

The  bilateral  talks,  he  said,  have  been  sus- 
pended since  January  when  a  Panamanian 
official  publicized  the  secret  positions  of 
both  governments.  Washington  Informed 
Panama  how  it  felt  about  that,  Hurwltch 
said.  Now.  he  said,  the  United  States  Is  so 
caught  up  In  preparations  for  the  Security 
Council  meeting  that  negotiations  probably 
will  not  resume  until  afterward. 

AGREED  IN  PRINCIFLX 

He  said  the  United  States  has  agreed  In 
principle  to  almost  all  aspects  of  the  new 
treaty  but  that  now  the  problem  lies  In  spe- 
cifics, such  as  the  time  schedule  for  handing 
over  portions  of  the  zone  and  giving  up  police 
and  court  powers.  The  defense  of  the  canal, 
he  said,  obviously  must  be  geared  either  to 
counter  sabotage  or  some  kind  of  uprising  In 
Panama  Itself.  There  Is  not  enough  U.S.  man- 
power there  to  prevent  sabotage,  he  added, 
and  the  Guardla  Naclonal  Is  better  equipped 
to  handle  local  uprisings. 

On  the  Cuban  situation,  Hurwltch  said  the 
recent  hijack  agreement  has  chtuiged  nothing 
about  U.S.  conditions  for  normalization  of 
relations.  He  said  Havana  is  still  unremit- 
tingly hostile  to  the  United  States.  There  was 
never  any  indication  given  by  the  Cubans 
to  the  Swiss  go-betweens  of  any  change  of 
mind,  Hurwltch  said. 

The  U.S.  position,  he  said.  Is  generally  that 
we  are  wlUlng  to  have  relations  with  other 
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countries  If  they  are  willing.  Cuba 
abandoned  Its  antl-U.S.  policy,  he  ad^ed 
Is  still  training  Latin  subversives 
vltles  against  the  governments  of  oth^r 
sphere  countries. 
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THE  SHORTCOMINGS  OF  PHjISE  HI 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
der  of  the  Hoiise.  the  gentlemajti 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Tiernan)  is 
nized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.    TIERNAN.    Mr.    Speaker 
Treasury  Secretary  Schultz  in 
phase  III  of  the  President's  war 
tion,  last  January,  he  and  other 
tration  spokesmen  praised  It  as 
of  the  constricting  wage  and  pri(^e 
lations  of  phase  11.  and  the  begi 
a  new  era  of  labor — business 
tion  and  self  discipline.'  Many 
that  time  had  serious  doubts  ablout 
program,  about  whether  the 
tion  was  too  hasty  in  removing 
price  controls  and  whether  it  was 
in  stepping  down  hard  on 
increases  in  wages  and  especiallj 
The  administration  tried  to  al 
fears  with  talk  of  swinging  the 
price  or  wage  rollbacks.  Our 
remained,  however,  and  now  it 
that  they  were  justified. 

Phase  III  is  slipping  badly.  It  is 
that  in  a  normal  economic  situation 
and  price  controls  are  galling 
suming  and  inefficient.  It  is  equilly 
vious  in  such  an  economic  situation 
business  and  labor  should  have 
discipline  and  foresight  to  work 
inflation  outside  of  Government 
tion. 

But  we  are  not  in  a  stable 
situation.  The  wholesale  price  index 
at  a  1.9  percent  clip  in  February 
highest  in  22  years.  Food  and  fanr 
sale  prices  rose  in  February  3.2 
Over  the  past  3  months,  the  annual 
of  increase  for  wholesale  food 
56  percent.  The  voluntary  controlp 
are  the  basis  of  phase  in  are 
working. 

However.  Mr.  Dunlop  and  Mr 
are  showing  a  definite  reluctancis 
the  much  heralded  stick  in  the 
roll  back  price  increases. 

The  time  has  come  to  do  aw^y 
phase  ni.  It  is  really  now  or 
perhaps  now  the  new  Inflatlonar  (^ 
may  be  nipped  in  the  bud;  too 
delay  means  we  will  once  again 
escalator    to    ever    higher 


tie 


pricps 
wages. 

What  is  needed  is  a  system  ot  clear- 
cut  regulations  and  guidelines.  The  am- 
biguities of  phase  m  have  no  plajce  now. 
Moreover,  the  Government  muit  show 
that  it  will  firmly  back  up  its  gul  delines. 
The  stick  in  the  closet  has  shown  an 
alarming  propensity  for  staying  in  the 
closet;  it  must  now  be  wielded  •v^th  de- 
termination and  vigor. 

Right  now,  the  critical  areas  ait  prices 
and  food  production.  Definite  pri  ce  ceil- 
ings should  be  reinstated,  and  strictly 
enforced.  If  this  means  bringing  back  the 
sometimes  cumbersome  machiilery  of 
phase  n,  so  be  it.  If  it  means  a  tighter 
squeeze  on  profit  margins,  also  s  o  be  it. 
The  need  Is  great,  and  business  a  ter  the 
boom  year  of  1972  can  well  affor(  it. 
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Food  prices  are  the  most  obvious  signs 
of  the  new  Infiation.  and  in  many  ways 
the  most  painful.  The  time  has  come  for 
price  controls  on  farm  products.  As  dis- 
tasteful as  they  may  be,  price  controls 
on  agricultural  products  are  a  necessarily 
drastic  measure  to  handle  a  drastic  situ- 
ation. 

If  food  prices  keep  taking  a  larger  and 
larger  chimk  of  the  workingman's  wage, 
how  can  we  deny  his  union  the  right  to 
demand  raises  to  compensate?  Some  la- 
bor leaders  have  already  declared  that 
they  cannot  follow  the  5.5  percent  guide- 
line. The  situation  is  critical  because  4.7 
million  workers  will  come  up  for  contract 
talks  this  year.  To  avoid  ruinous  strikes 
or  inflationary  wage  Increases  it  is  neces- 
sary that  action  be  taken  now. 

It  is  too  bad  that  phase  IH  has  failed. 
The  concept  of  voluntary  controls  in  a 
free  market  is,  of  course,  much  more 
pleasing  than  that  of  governmental  reg- 
ulation; unfortunately  it  has  proved  to 
be  much  less  effective.  The  administra- 
tion must  now  show  the  integrity  and 
courage  to  admit  the  failure  of  phase  m 
and  take  the  necessary  measures  to  com- 
bat infiation. 

Business  Week  magazine  apparently 
shares  our  concern  about  phase  m.  Al- 
though initially  welcoming  it,  Business 
Week  now  regards  the  shortcomings  of 
phase  in  as  unavoidable  and  beyond 
reasonable  hope  of  correction.  Business 
Week  illustrates  the  failures  of  phase  m 
with  its  editorial  of  March  10,  and  makes 
suggestions  for  a  new  program  to  fight 
the  inflation.  These  suggestions  merit 
close  attention;  therefore,  I  would  like 
to  submit  this  constructively  critical  edi- 
torial for  the  Record  : 
[An  editorial  from  the  March  10,  1973  Issue 
of  Business  Week] 

Phase  in  Contbols:  Too  Vague,  Too  Nar- 
row, Too  Weak 

A  scant  two  months  after  President  Nixon's 
abrupt  announcement  of  Phase  ni,  the  whole 
system  of  wage  and  price  controls  Is  on  the 
verge  of  collapse.  What  began  as  a  well- 
conceived  effort  to  put  some  flexibility  Into 
the  rigid  rules  of  Phase  U  and  move  the  econ- 
omy back  toward  the  discipline  of  the  mar- 
ketplace threatens  to  end  In  disaster. 

The  consumer  price  Index  shot  up  0.5%  In 
January,  an  annual  rate  of  6%  In  family  liv- 
ing costs.  The  wholesale  index  for  food  and 
farm  prices  soared  2.9%,  promising  yet  more 
trouble  when  these  Increases  work  their  way 
through  to  the  supermarket  checkout. 

Labor  leaders  are  openly  scornful  of  the 
idea  that  1973  waee  Increases  can  be  held 
to  the  5.5%  guideline  of  Phase  II.  They  are 
talking  of  7.5%,  and  8%  and  even  more. 

In  the  International  money  markets,  new 
raids  on  the  dollar — triggered  by  growing 
mistrust  of  Phase  III — have  already  forced 
the  President  to  declare  another  10%  devalu- 
ation. The  international  payments  system 
has  broken  down  completely,  and  the  world 
faces  the  disconcerting  prospect  of  floating 
currencies  and  monetary  chaos  for  an  in- 
determinate period. 

The  stock  market  dropped  100  points  In 
what  was  largely  a  vote  of  no  confidence. 

Whatever  Its  theoretical  merits,  Phase  III 
is  a  failure.  And  the  nation  simply  cannot 
afford  a  failure  of  wage  and  price  controls. 
Instead  of  applying  patches  like  this  week's 
new  oil  regulations,  the  President  should  ter- 
minate Phase  in  and  replace  It  with  a  new 
set  of  controls  that  will  work. 
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Above  all,  these  new  rules  must  be  clear, 
explicit,  and  backed  by  a  firm  determination 
to  make  them  stick.  Phase  III  suffered  from 
bad  luck  and  bad  timing,  but  Its  fatal  flaw 
was  ambiguity.  The  country  waited  for  clari- 
fication, and  clarification  never  came.  Ad- 
ministration spokesmen — Treasury  Secretary 
George  Shultz,  Phase  HI  administrator  John 
Dunlop,  and  the  President  himself — all  spoke 
In  metaphors.  Presumably  the  clampdown  on 
oU  was  designed  to  demonstrate  that  there 
really  is  "a  stick  In  the  closet,  but  the  impli- 
cation Is  that  It  will  be  used  only  lu  special 
situations  and  then  applied  lightly. 

Essentially,  this  Is  the  approach  of  the 
mediator  rather  than  the  controller.  A  medi- 
ator does  not  lay  down  the  law  to  anyone. 
He  shuttles  back  and  forth  between  the 
parties  to  a  dispute,  sympathizing  with  both 
and  looking  for  acceptable  compromises. 

John  Dunlop  used  this  technique  success- 
fully In  the  construction  Industry  to  bring 
wage  Increases  to  acceptable  levels.  But  what 
worked  In  a  particular  Industry  over  a  period 
of  time  will  not  work  in  an  economy  facing 
an  immediate  Inflationary  threat.  The  U.S. 
cannot  mediate  with  the  forces  of  Inflation. 
It  must  control  them. 

For  that  reason,  the  Administration  must 
make  It  clear  that  there  Is  nothing  "volun- 
tary" about  the  new  rules.  And  it  must 
spread  Its  enforcement  net  wide  enough  to 
ensure  compliance  by  small  producers  and 
small  labor  groups  as  well  as  large.  The  idea 
that  an  economy  can  be  managed  by  apply- 
ing pressure  at  a  few  key  spots  In  big  com- 
panies and  big  unions  may  be  workable 
when  the  system  already  Is  more  or  less  In 
balance.  It  Is  an  evasion  of  the  Issue — a  cop- 
out — when  an  Inflationary  explosion  Is  Im- 
pending. 

THE    TJHGENT   PROBLEM   OF   PRICES 

The  Immediate  focus  of  the  new  program 
must  be  prices.  This  Is  the  critical  area  now. 
The  showdown  with  labor  over  wage  In- 
creases will  come  later.  And  the  controllers 
will  have  no  hope  of  winning  that  show- 
down without  a  clean  record  on  prices  In  the 
months  Just  ahead. 

To  control  prices  there  mvist  be  clear  rules 
on  figuring  ceilings  and  determining  what 
costs  can  be  passed  through.  There  must  also 
be  an  enforcement  apparatus.  This  means 
bringing  back  some  of  the  galling,  time- 
consuming  paperwork  of  Phase  11 — the  re- 
porting and  substantiation  of  price  Increases. 
It  may  also  mean  a  tighter  squeeze  In  profit 
margins. 

All  this  will  be  painful  for  business,  but 
with  the  economy  going  Into  Its  second  year 
of  rapid  expansion  and  with  profits  still 
gaining,  business  cannot  plead  hardship  as 
It  legitimately  could  in  1971. 

Like  it  or  not,  the  Administration  should 
also  expand  its  price  controls  to  include 
changing  hands  for  the  first  time.  From  the 
beginning,  the  exemption  of  farm  prices  has 
been  the  great  weak  spot  in  the  control  sys- 
tem. Unless  the  President  plugs  this  hole,  he 
cannot  hope  to  make  the  rest  of  the  control 
machinery  work. 

The  best  approach  to  the  farm  price  prob- 
lem would  be  to  set  ceilings,  based  on  the 
record  highs  of-  the  past  year,  and  reinforce 
them  by  a  vlgoroiis  program  aimed  at  in- 
creasing supplies  In  the  1973  crop  year.  Any 
controls  on  farm  prices  Involve  the  risks  of 
shortages  and  black  markets — as  well  as  the 
political  protest  from  the  farm  bloc  Con- 
gressmen. But  for  the  short  term,  controls 
are  the  only  way  to  keep  farm  prices  from 
dragg:lng  the  whole  economy  Into  more  In- 
flation. 

If  the  Administration  can  make  controls 
stick  on  prices — especially  on  food  prices, 
which  are  more  than  20%  of  the  consumer 
price  Index — It  can  reasonably  say  to  labor 
that  the  5.5%  guideline  is  the  limit  for 
1973  wage  Increases.  And  that  Is  what  It  must 
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do  If  the  VS.  Is  to  come  out  of  the  year 
with  Infiation  at  last  winding  down. 

This  Is  a  crucial  year  for  wage  bargaining. 
It  marks  the  sttirt  of  a  new  cycle,  with  such 
key  industries  as  rubber,  electrical  manufac- 
turing, and  autos  writing  new  contracts. 
From  the  start,  the  basic  strategy  of  the  con- 
trols program  has  been  to  steer  these  pat- 
tern-setting contracts  toward  nonlnflation- 
ary  settlements.  Now,  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment, the  U.S.  needs  controls  that  work. 


REVENUE  SHARING  FOR  CRIME 
COKTROh 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  James  V.  Stanton)  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  legislation  that  established  a  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
in  the  Department  of  Justice  expires  on 
June  30,  and  one  of  the  important  tasks 
confronting  Members  of  Congress  in  the 
next  few  months  will  be  consideration  of 
bills  giving  this  embattled  agency  a  new 
lease  on  life.  The  administration  has  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  H.R.  5613,  the  so- 
called  Law  Enforcement  Revenue  Shar- 
ing Act.  An  alternative  proposal,  having 
bipartisan  support,  of  which  I  am  the 
author  and  of  which  the  Honorable  John 
Seiberling  of  Ohio  is  the  principal  co- 
author, is  H.R.  5746,  the  Emergency 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1973. 

We  view  our  bill  as  more  realistic,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  it  zeros  in  on  places 
around  the  country  where  two-thirds  of 
the  crime  occurs — the  large  urban-sub- 
urban areas.  Ours,  too,  is  a  revenue- 
sharing  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we 
move  far  enough  along  on  the  road  to 
revenue  sharing — as  far  as  the  adminis- 
tration and  Congress  already  have  taken 
us  in  the  General  Revenue  Sharing  Act 
of  1972.  and  as  far  as  President  Nixon 
would  have  us  come  with  most  of  his 
special  revenue-sharing  proposals — we 
arrive,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  at  the  adminis- 
tration's bill,  but  rather  at  the  Stanton- 
Seiberling  bill.  Under  the  administration 
bill,  the  process  of  revenue  sharing 
reaches  a  sort  of  dead  end  in  the  State 
capitals.  The  Stanton-Seiberling  bill 
keeps  Federal  funds  for  crime  control  on 
the  move,  so  to  speak.  It  routes  the  aid 
from  Washington  to  the  State  capitals, 
and  then  on  to  what  we  define  as  "high 
crime  urban  areas." 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  and  others  here  of 
course  are  aware  of  the  running  contro- 
versy that  began  with  the  establishment 
of  LEAA  in  1968.  Some  Members  of  Con- 
gress wanted  State-oriented  legislation. 
Others  wanted  a  city-oriented  bill,  with 
aid  dispensed  on  a  project-by-project 
basis.  H.R.  5746  resolves  this  question 
with  an  even-handed  approach.  It  does 
away  with  categorical  aid,  whether  it  be 
to  States  or  cities.  Our  bill  accords  block 
grants  to  the  States,  to  be  used  by  each 
State  for  its  own  needs  suid  for  giving 
guidance  and  assistance  to  areas  of  rela- 
tively light  population  and  comparatively 
low-crime  rates.  The  legislation  also  re- 
tains fund  pass-through  provisions  for 
these  areas.  And  the  bill  also  awards 
block  grants  to  the  "high  crime  urban 
areas" — the      large      county-clty-urban 


complexes  where  the  streets  are  particu- 
larly unsafe. 

CNSAFE    STREETS 

The  fact  that  the  streets  still  are 
unsafe  is  a  point  that  would  seem  to 
require  no  emphasis.  However,  after 
reviewing  Attorney  General  Kleindienst's 
incredible  testimony  last  Thursday  be- 
fore House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  No. 
5,  I  must  say  that  rebuttal  is  necessary, 
for  the  record.  The  fact  is  that,  after 
four  and  a  half  years,  the  LEIAA  still  is 
not  effective.  We  must  restructure  that 
agency's  program  in  a  way  that  would 
have  it  perform  much  better — ^not  only 
to  safeguard  the  $2.5  biUion  investment 
that  the  taxpayers  have  already  made  in 
LEAA,  but  also  to  justify  any  new  ex- 
penditures on  behaK  of  a  program  that 
heretofore  has  accomplished  little  more 
than  to  spawn  a  giant  new  bureaucracy 
in  Washington,  and  a  second  generation 
of  smaller  bureaucracies  at  the  multi- 
state  regional  level,  at  the  State  level, 
and  at  the  substate  regional  level. 

If  the  present  LEAA  program  were  as 
effective  as  Mr.  Kleindienst  would  have 
us  believe  it  is — and  we  must  keep  in 
mind  that  the  administration's  proposal 
really  does  not  alter  that  program  a 
great  deal — then  we  would  not  have  the 
Gallup  organization  rating  crime,  only 
last  January,  as  the  worst  urban  prob- 
lem. Dr.  Gallup  reported  that  the  "fear 
of  crime  has  pervaded  all  levels  of  U.S. 
society,"  and  that  it  heads  "the  list  of 
concerns  of  residents  of  cities  and  com- 
munities of  all  sizes  across  the  Nation." 
He  continued — and  I  quote: 

Half  of  all  persons  Interviewed  (51  per 
cent)  think  there  Is  more  crime  In  the  areas 
where  they  live  than  there  was  a  year 
ago  ...  A  comparison  of  current  survey  find- 
ings with  thoee  ...  In  early  1972  shows  in- 
creasing pessimism.  At  that  time,  a  con- 
siderably smaller  proportion  of  citizens  (35 
per  cent)  .  .  .  said  crime  was  on  the  Increase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  checked  with  the 
Gallup  organization  to  determine  how 
these  findings  were  made.  I  think  it  is 
significant  that,  when  interviewers  asked 
the  question — "What  do  you  regard  as 
your  community's  worst  problem?" — 
they  did  not  hand  the  subjects  a  check 
list.  Twenty-one  percent — spontane- 
ously— ventured  that  crime  was  the  worst 
problem,  an  additional  10  percent  said  it 
was  drugs  and  an  additional  6  percent 
said  it  was  juvenile  delinquency.  Other 
problems  cited,  but  not  nearly  as  fre- 
quently as  crime  and  problems  associated 
with  it.  were  traffic,  high  taxes,  pollu- 
tion, and  so  forth. 

Similarly,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  survey 
by  Life  magazine,  with  43,000  readers 
who  "approximate  the  national  popula- 
tion distribution"  responding,  produced 
these  findings :  78  percent  sometimes  feel 
imsafe  in  their  own  homes;  80  percent 
in  big  cities  are  afraid  in  the  streets  at 
night;  43  percent  of  families  were  crime 
victims  last  year;  30  percent  keep  a  gim 
for  self-defense;  41  percent  say  their 
police  protection  is  inadequate;  and  70 
percent  would  pay  higher  taxes  for  bet- 
ter protection. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  are 
the  people  whom  we  represent,  and  It  is 
their  feelings,  rather  than  Mr.  Klein- 
dienst's statistics,  that  more  likely  re- 
flect the  true  situation.  At  the  Judiciary 


Committee  hearings,  the  Honorable  Peter 
Rodino,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
that  panel,  offered  statistics  that  were 
less  cheerful  than  those  presented  by  the 
Attorney  General.  I  wUl  not  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  opposing  figures.  But  I 
would  Uke  to  make  two  points. 

First,  statistical  trends  mean  nothing 
to  the  man  or  woman  on  the  street. 
Only  the  overwhelming  number  of  crimes 
has  meaning.  I  present  here  an  excerpt 
from  an  article  in  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  of  November  28,  1972.  It  is  self- 
explanatory.  I  quote: 

Although  crime  In  Cleveland  Is  down 
7.2%  for  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year — 
(a  figiire  which  itself.  Incidentally,  has  been 
challenged) — the  crime  rate  is  five  times 
what  It  was  10  years  ago.  Cleveland  police 
reported  9,054  felonies  In  1962.  Last  year 
there  were  46,295.  There  are  already  30,353 
marked  up  for  the  first  nine  months  of  this 
year.  Homicides  are  up  19.1%.  Rape  Is  up 
12.2%.  Robberies  decreased  6.3%,  but  there 
were  3,939  committed.  There  were  also  1  468 
assaults. 

Second,  I  wonder  whether  Mr.  Klien- 
dienst  is  so  certain  of  his  statistics  that 
he  personally  would  want  to  venture  out 
alone  at  night  on  the  streets  of  Wash- 
ington, which,  statistically,  he  says,  are 
much  safer,  I  wonder  whether  he  would 
care  to  walk  the  streets  of  Cleveland  at 
night — or  the  streets  of  some  other  city. 
I  do  not  think  he  would.  I  do  not  think 
you  would.  I  know  I  would  not^and 
neither  do  most  of  my  constituents. 

I  say  these  things  because  I  think  it 
is  vitally  important  that  we  begin  here 
by  rejecting  bland  assurances  of  prog- 
ress, and  that  we  draft  new  legislation 
that  will  protect  and  reassure  our  con- 
stituents. I  am  convinced  that  meaning- 
ful reform  of  LEAA  can  be  achieved  only 
through  an  honest  appraisal  of  where  we 
stand,  and  through  some  fresh  thinking 
on  where  we  ought  to  go. 

LOCAL    OFFICIALS    KNOW   BEST 

With  all  due  respect,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
our  own  past  efforts  and  those  of  two  ad- 
ministrations, we  ought  to  begin  by 
acknowledging  that  we  in  Washington, 
after  all,  do  not  know  the  answers.  After 
four  and  a  half  years  of  the  LEAA  pro- 
gram—and $2.5  billion  later— we  still  do 
not  know  what  causes  crime — or,  once 
crime  occurs,  how  to  cope  with  it  in  a 
manner  that  best  serves  the  interests  of 
society.  These  answers  so  far  have  eluded 
not  only  the  Federal  <3ovemment  but 
also,  we  must  confess,  the  50  State  gov- 
ernments. 

It  really  is  not  surprising  that  this 
Is  so.  Because  of  their  limited  jurisdic- 
tions. Federal  and  State  officials  concern- 
ed with  law  enforcement  and  administra- 
tion of  justice  have  had  littie  or  no  ex- 
perience in  dealing  on  the  streets  with 
the  kinds  of  crime  that  frighten  people 
most — the  muggings,  the  robberies,  the 
rapes  and  other  assaults.  An  infusion  of 
Federal  funds  and  the  establishment  of 
new  bureaucracies  has  not  measurably 
increased  the  capability  of  the  Federal 
and  State  governments.  This  failure  was 
inevitable.  For  we  must  keep  in  mind, 
after  all.  that  we  have  not  Increased  the 
operational  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
and  State  officials.  It  is  the  local  officials 
who  have  remained  on  the  front  line  in 
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the  fight  against  crime.  In  the  ye  ar  1973, 
we  still  look  to  our  city  and  suburban 
police,  to  our  sheriff's  deputies,  <»ur  trial 
judges,  our  prosecutors,  our  probation 
ofiBcers,  our  Mayors,  our  county  commis- 
sioners, our  city  and  suburban  :ouncil- 
men,  for  inunediate  assistanc;  when 
crime  threatens,  and  when  crimes  occur. 
H.R.  5746  accepts  this  reality.  ]  t  recog- 
nizes that  we  do  not  want  to  chs  nge  our 
laws  to  create,  in  a  democratic  society, 
new  institutions  that  might  star!  a  trend 
toward  centralization  of  police  powers 
and  functions  at  the  National  or  State 
levels.  We  want  this  power  dlsi)ersed — 
to  be  exercised,  at  it  always  ha^  been  in 
the  United  States,  locally— by  public  ofB- 
clals  who,  for  the  most  part,  ari  elected 
by  the  people.  We  do  not  wanti  to  arm 
faceless  bureaucrats  with  control  of  the 
police,  nor  do  we  want  to  trust  them 
to  dispense  Justice. 

Our  bill,  then,  provides  the  local  of- 
ficials who  have  such  responsibility— and 
who.  we  Insist,  must  keep  it— T«th  ade- 
quate financial  assistance  to  carry  out 
this  mission.  Our  rationale  is  thfet  some- 
where out  there  In  the  big  citifes,  there 
must  be  people  with  brains,  experience, 
and  motivation  sufBcient  to  djeal  with 
crime  at  least  as  successfully — or  no 
^orse — than  It  is  now  being  d<  alt  with 
under  State  and  Federal  overseers.  And 
if  these  local  officials  faU,  H.R.  3746  will 
no  longer  permit  them  to  pass  ;he  buck 
on  upto  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments, as  the  habit  has  been  of  late. 
Rather,  they  would  have  to  arswer  for 
it  at  the  polls. 

What  I  am  preaching  here,  cf  course. 
Is  decentralization— the  philosophy  un- 
derlving  revenue  sharing.  As  All  ce  Rivlln 
of  the  Brookings  Institution  pdnts  out, 
there  has  been  a  "conversion  of  liberals" 
to  this  concept,  because  of  "a  new  realism 
about  the  capacity  of  a  centra!  govern- 
ment to  manage  social  action  t)rograms 
effectively."  She  adds,  though.j  that  we 
are  not  ready  to  give  up  entirely  on  the 
notion  that  there  ought  to  be  4  Federal 
role,  and  that  the  States  should  not  end 
up  with  everything — because!  "within 
States,  resources  are  frequently  concen- 
trated where  the  problems  ire  least 
acute."  She  continues: 

The  intervention  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment la  required  to  channel  resources  to 
areas  of  need,  a  task  that,  fortunlitely.  It  la 
well  equipped  to  handle.  Two  activities  that 
the  federal  bureaucracy  carries  out  -with  great 
efficiency  are  collecting  taxes  and  writing 
checks.  .  .  .  Since  the  federal  government  la 
good  at  collecting  and  handing  oiut  money, 
but  Inept  at  administering  service  programs, 
then  It  might  make  sense  to  restrict  Its  role 
In  social  action  mainly  to  tax  coUfcctlon  and 
check  writing  and  leave  the  detallpd  admin- 
istration of  social  action  programs'  to  smaller 
units.  Thla  view  Implies  cutting  out  cate- 
gorical grants-in-aid  with  detailed  guidelines 
and  expendlttire  controls.  .  .  .  Lower  levels 
of  government  woiild  receive  fun^s  through 
revenue  sharing  or  bloc  grants  lor  general 
purposes. 


Mrs 


As    to    accountability, 
holds — and  I  agree  with  her 
that  we  ought  to  state  it  not  "i 
inputs — through  detailed  giild^llnes 
controls  on  expenditure" 
through  outputs.  In  other  w|ords 
local    law  enforcement    and 
Justice  officials  should  be  held 
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ble  afterwards,  in  terms  of  their  per- 
formance in  bringing  crime  imder  con- 
trol. 

This  is  the  kind  of  program  contem- 
plated by  HJl.  5746.  Through  this  legis- 
lation, as  I  envision  it,  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  to  give 
financial  support,  to  engage  in  broad  re- 
search into  the  causes  of  crime  and 
means  of  coping  with  it,  to  disseminate 
nationally  information  about  successful 
programs  in  specific  places,  and  to  per- 
form such  other  functions  as  gathering 
statistics  and  assuring  their  veracity. 
The  States  would  have  the  role  of  assist- 
ing smaller  communities,  coordinating 
crlmefightlng  efforts  within  the  States, 
and  operating  the  one  major  program  for 
which  States  have  primary  responsibil- 
ity, that  being  the  prison  program.  And 
the  role  of  the  cities,  suburbs,  and  coun- 
ties would  remain  what  it  now  Is — con- 
ducting the  operations  In  the  war  against 
crime,  but  better  armed  financially  to 
use  the  resources  of  the  poUce,  the  courts, 
and  a  mix  of  social  programs. 

A   PROGRAM    CHOKED    BY    BEDTAPE 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another 
important  reason  for  directing  money 
quickly  to  the  "high  crime  urban  areas" 
in  the  form  of  block  grants.  The  reason 
is  that  the  pipeline  for  Federal  assist- 
ance funds  Is  so  clogged  with  redtape 
that  much  of  the  money  still  is  stuck 
there,  f oxu-  and  a  half  years  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  LEAA.  We  are  in  a  posi- 
tion where  the  President  has  asked  for 
money.  Congress  has  appropriated  It, 
LEAA  has  put  It  In  the  pipeline — but  in- 
credibly large  amounts  of  it  have  moved 
not  at  all,  or  hardly  at  all.  If  the  money 
leaving  Washington  is  intercepted  in  the 
State  capitals,  becoming  unspeakably 
tardy  in  reaching  the  large  cities  where 
most  of  the  crimes  are  being  committed, 
then  what  good  is  the  money? 

Late  in  1971,  when  I  first  called  atten- 
tion to  this  fact  on  the  House  fioor,  I 
reported  the  General  Accounting  Office 
had  Informed  me  that  fiscal  year  1971 
ended  with  92.1  percent  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  that  year  still  being  held 
in  State  capitals.  The  money  had  not 
been  spent  because  It  had  not  been  for- 
warded to  the  cities.  Ten  States  had 
made  no  distribution  at  all  of  1971 
funds— Alabama,  Alaska,  Connecticut, 
Florida,  Hawaii,  Minnesota,  Nevada. 
Oregon,  South  Dakota,  and  Virginia. 
Furthermore,  more  than  half  of  the 
fiscal  1970  money  still  had  not  been  spent 
at  that  time. 

I  have  had  the  Comptroller  General 
nm  a  more  recent  check  for  me.  Here 
are  some  of  his  findings — as  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1972,  3  months  after  the  close  of 
fiscal  year  1972: 

Nearly  20  percent  of  the  LEAA's  fis- 
cal 1970  funds  still  had  not  been  dis- 
bursed to  local  governments  by  the  State 
of  New  York.  The  figixre  for  California 
exceeded  20  percent.  For  Alabama  and 
Hawaii,  It  exceeded  10  percent. 

As  to  fiscal  1971  funds,  more  than  half 
of  them — and  I  cite  here  only  a  few  ex- 
amples— were  still  being  held  In  the  State 
capitals  in  Illinois,  Virginia,  Alabama, 
and  Washington  State,  and  nearly  half 
had  not  moved  from  the  State  capitals  in 
Pennsylvania.  Florida,  and  Wisconsin. 


As  to  fiscal  1972  fimds,  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  State's  allocation  still  had 
not  been  distributed  to  the  cities  In  Con- 
necticut, New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky,  California,  Oregon,  and 
W£ishlngton  State — again,  to  cite  only  a 
few  examples. 

Furthermore,  I  learned  from  the 
Comptroller  General  that  as  of  a  few 
weeks  ago,  some  $12  million  had  to  re- 
turned to  the  LEAA  in  Washington  by 
various  States  because  redtape  had  pre- 
vented the  States  from  spending  the 
money  fast  enough,  and  the  spending 
deadline  had  lapsed. 

H.R.  5746  would  purge  the  LEAA  pro- 
gram of  most  of  this  redtape  by  doing 
away  with  the  requirements  for  separate 
applications,  plarming  papers,  and  justi- 
fication papers  for  each  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  Justice  project.  The  State 
capitals  and  the  "high  crime  urban 
areas"  would  receive  lump  sums  of  cash 
from  LEAA,  and  they  would  draw  on 
these  sums  as  they  see  fit.  The  make- 
work  of  paperwork  would  come  to  an  end. 

ANALYSIS  OF  STANTON-SEIBERUNG  BU.L 

I  would  like  to  move  now  to  a  brief 
analysis  of  the  Stanton-Selberling  bill. 
However,  I  must  point  out  that  the  bill, 
reintroduced  this  year,  was  drafted  for 
the  92d  Congress — at  a  time  when  the 
legislative  authorization  for  LEAA  was 
not  about  to  expire,  as  It  is  now.  There- 
fore, the  bin  as  presently  written  retains 
certain  cash-match  and  other  provisions 
which,  in  my  opinion,  should  not  be  in 
the  law  at  all.  If  I  were  redrafting  the 
legislation  today,  it  would  emerge  as  a 
clean  revenue  sharing  bill.  I  have  not 
done  so  only  because  I  know  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  will  likely  start  from 
scratch  to  mark  up  new  legislation. 
Therefore,  I  offer  H.R.  5746  primarily 
as  a  legislative  vehicle.  It  has  not  been 
updated,  but  its  central  provisions  do 
point  the  way  to  true  revenue  sharing  for 
law  enforcement. 

These  are  the  provisions: 
First,  the  bill  seeks  to  establish  new 
entitles  for  LEAA  purposes,  termed  high 
crime  urban  areas.  These  are  defined 
as  "any  city  with  a  population  of  not 
less  than  250,000  and  any  counties, 
boroughs,  or  parishes,  if  any.  with  respect 
to  which  such  city  substantially  uses  or 
shares  services  relating  to  law  enforce- 
ment." In  virtually  all  cases,  we  are 
speaking  of  large  cities,  their  suburbs 
and  the  countries  In  which  they  are 
situated. 

The  figure  of  250,000  obviously  Is  ar- 
bitrary, but  It  was  selected  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  I  believe  it  is  necessary  to 
concentrate  LEAA  fimds  in  areas  of 
great  need  rather  than  to  spread  this 
money  aroimd  the  country  In  a  "thin 
dew,"  as  one  writer  has  described  it.  Sec- 
ond, it  happens  that  metropolitan  areas 
of  this  size  are  precisely  the  ones  that 
need  this  assistance  most.  These  areas, 
while  accounting  for  only  20  percent 
of  the  Nation's  population,  experienced 
40  percent  of  the  serious  crime  In  the 
United  States  In  1971.  The  average  seri- 
ous crime  rate  for  these  cities  was  55 
per  1,000  population,  compared  with  22 
per  1,000  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  Also. 
these  cities,  when  combined  with  their 
surrounding  metropolitan  areas,  account 
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for  66  percent  of  the  Nation's  serious 
crime. 

The  reason  for  including  counties — 
not  merely  cities — in  the  so-called  high 
crime  urban  areas  is  that,  in  most  Ju- 
risdictions the  city  controls  the  police 
force  alone,  while  the  coimty  operates 
the  courts  and  correctional  facilities.  No 
comprehensive  programs  could  be 
launched  were  the  courts  and  correc- 
tional officials  not  brought  into  the  plan- 
ning and  operation. 

In  this  cormection,  I  would  like  to 
point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  city, 
Cleveland,  was  chosen  by  LEAA  as  one 
of  the  eight  so-called  special  impact 
cities,  which  are  receiving  special  LEAA 
grants  of  $20  milhon  apiece  over  3 
years.  Despite  the  generosity  of  the  Jus- 
tice Derartment  for  iny  bailiwick,  I  am 
critical  of  this  program  because  the 
money  is  given  only  to  the  city,  with  the 
suburbs  and  the  county  being  frozen  out. 
I  doubt  that  an  effective  crime-fighting 
program  can  be  mounted  in  Cleveland 
for  this  reason.  I  have  other  criticisms 
of  the  Cleveland  program  which  I  shall 
be  Inserting  soon  In  the  Record.  But  at 
this  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  H.R.  5746  covers  all  the 
large  cities,  not  merely  eight,  and  it  cov- 
ers them  as  a  matter  of  right.  They  are 
not  selected  for  special  favors  by  the 
political  process,  and  no  one  would  be 
able  to  level  that  accusation. 

Second,  the  bill  asserts  that  each 
high  crime  urban  area  shall  consti- 
tute a  separate  regional  planning  unit. 
This  would  preclude  its  becoming  sub- 
merged In  any  larger  Intrastate  region 
that  might  exist  for  LEAA  purposes  In- 
side the  State.  In  this  connection,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
this  provision  of  H.R.  5746.  as  are  most 
of  the  other  key  provisions,  is  consis- 
tent with  the  plan  initiated  in  Ohio  by 
Gov.  John  Gilligan,  who  has  launched 
a  program  of  dispensing  block  grants  of 
LEAA  funds  to  the  State's  six  largest 
metropolitan  areas. 

Third,  the  bill  provides  that  receipt  of 
the  block  grant  by  "high  crime  urban 
areas"  hinges  only  on  two  simple  condi- 
tions. One  is  that  the  area  would  have  to 
submit  a  plan  for  use  of  the  money,  al- 
though there  would  be  no  requirement 
for  awaiting  review  and  approval  of  the 
plan.  To  impose  such  a  requirement 
would  serve  only  to  retard  the  flow  of 
funds.  The  second  is  that  a  criminal  Jus- 
tice coordinating  council  would  have  to 
be  established  in  the  area,  and  notifica- 
tion would  have  to  be  given  of  its  ex- 
istence. The  Council  would  consist  of 
representatives  of  the  city,  suburban,  and 
county  governments — officials  represent- 
ing the  police,  the  courts  and  correc- 
tions— and  it  would  have  complete  con- 
trol over  all  LEAA  money  allocated  to 
the  area.  Its  existence  would  assure  a 
coordinated,  comprehensive  attack  on  the 
crime  problem.  Until  such  a  council  Is  or- 
ganized, the  "high  crime  urban  area" 
would  be  Ineligible  to  receive  the  LEAA 
block  grant. 

Fourth,  the  bill  states  It  is  the  Inten- 
tion of  Congress  that  the  block  grants  be 
used  In  addition  to,  rather  than  In  lieu 
of.  any  funds  budgeted  locally  for  crime 
control  and  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice. 
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Fifth,  the  bill  allocates  to  each  "high 
crime  urban  area"  a  sum  of  money  based 
on  the  area's  population  and  crime  rate, 
under  a  formula  that  weights  the  crime 
factor  twice  as  heavily  as  population  For 
example,  my  Cuyahoga  County  has  16 
percent  of  Ohio's  population  but  more 
than  23  percent  of  its  crime.  Therefore 
the  formula  would  dictate  for  Cuyahoga 
County  a  block  grant  equal  to  21  percent 
of  the  money  allocated  to  Obio  by  LEAA 
for  dlstnbution  to  local  governments  and 
combinations  thereof. 

Sixth,  the  bill  does  not  change  the  for- 
mula under  which  States  are  allotted 
LEAA  money.  Population  is  the  principal 
criterion  for  this  purpose.  Nor  does  it  in- 
terfere otherwise  with  the  pass-through 
of  LEAA  funds  received  by  the  State,  to 
sn^ller  units  of  local  government. 
,,^''  completes  my  presentation  today 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  wlU  have  more  to  say  on 
this  Important  topic  in  the  weeks  to 
come. 


EMERGENCY  EROSION 
LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker 
last  week  I  addressed  this  Chamber  oii 
tne  growing  crisis  in  the  Great  Lakes  re- 
gion. The  record -high  water  levels  that 
I  spoke  of  then  have  not  receded.  The 
lakes  continue  to  rise.  Hardly  a  day  goes 
by  when  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  do 
not  claun  as  their  own  more  valuable 
shore  property.  Our  newspapers  are 
filled  with  photographs  of  lakeside 
nomes  whose  once  serene  surroundings 
have  turned  into  nightmares  for  all  their 
residents.  Yes,  the  lake  continues  to  rise 
slowly  washing  away  the  remaining  land 
that  once  separated  the  water  from  the 
homes  that  rim  its  edge.  From  Michigan 
to  Wisconsin,  the  damage  from  the  high 
waters  of  the  lake  are  presently  be- 
ing counted  in  terms  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

The  answers  to  this  problem  are  as 
complex  as  its  origins.  Flood  control 
programs  and  water  diversion  techniques 
take  years  to  implement.  They  are  in- 
deed the  answer,  but  their  implementa- 
tion provides  us  little  comfort  at  the 
present  time.  We  need  to  provide  disas- 
ter relief  for  those  persons  who  have  al- 
ready lost  their  homes  and  immediate 
aid  to  those  who  are  now  in  present  dan- 
ger of  losing  them. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  today 
introduced  four  separate  pieces  of  legis- 
lation to  provide— Immediate  relief  to 
those  areas  that  are  most  seriously  af- 
fected by  the  high  water  and— long- 
range  planning  that  wlU  be  necessary  to 
avert  such  damaging  water  levels  in  the 
future. 

These  four  bills  have  been  Introduced 
on  the  Senate  side  by  my  colleague  from 
Illinois,  Senator  Adlai  Stevenson.  They 
are  designed  to  complement  the  legisla- 
tion that  I  Introduced  last  week  to  divert 
a  larger  quantity  of  Lake  Michigan's 
water  Into  the  Illinois  Waterway.  They 
are  an  attempt  to  combat  erosion  today, 
while  the  diversion  legislation  is  an  at- 


tempt to  take  away  the  cause  of  the  ero- 
sion in  the  future. 

I  would  like  to  insert  a  short  sum- 
mary of  each  of  these  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion In  the  Record  at  this  point  for  my 
colleagues  attention : 

First.  A  bill  giving  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  emergency  erosion  control  au- 
thority comparable  to  its  present  fiood 
control  authority.  Under  present  law,  the 
corps  has  been  faced  with  either  char- 
acterizing erosion  as  flooding,  or  refusing 
to  do  any  emergency  work  while  shore- 
lines v.-ash  away.  Under  tills  bill,  the 
corps  would  be  authorized  to  repair,  con- 
struct, or  modify  erosion  control  struc- 
tures in  Lake  Michigan  and  elsewhere 
on  an  emergency  basis. 

Second.  An  amendment  to  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970,  to  include  erosion 
among  the  specified  natural  disasters 
which  qualify  for  low-interest  loans  and 
other  forms  of  disaster  assistance.  Under 
this  bill,  communities  where  life  or  prop- 
erty is  endangered  by  severe  erosion 
would  be  elilgble  for  Federal  assistance 
on  the  same  basis  as  areas  stricken  by 
floods,  hurricanes,  earthquakes,  and 
other  natural  disasters  specified  in  the 
present  law. 

Third.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  reim- 
bursement under  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Act  of  1968  for  the  prevention  or  repair 
of  shore  damages  caused  by  erosion  at- 
tributable to  Federal  navigation  struc- 
tures. Under  the  present  reimbursement 
provisions  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act 
section  ill.  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
must  complete  a  study  ascertaining  Fed- 
eral fault  before  construction  can  be  un- 
dertaken for  the  "prevention  or  mitiga- 
tion" of  shoreline  damage.  Under  this 
amendment,  individuals  and  communities 
could  go  ahead  with  projects  for  the  pro- 
tection or  restoration  of  shorelines  with- 
out waiting  for  completion  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers'  study  and  would  be  eligible 
for  reimbursement  for  projects  which 
are  consistent  with  the  study's  final  rec- 
ommendations 

Fourth.  A  bill  authorizing  a  study  of 
Lake  Michigan  to  determine  causes  and 
means  of  preventing  erosion.  This  study 
would  be  carried  out  under  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  of  1972  by  the  Na. 
tional  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration. Specifically,  the  study  would  be 
aimed  at  determining  whether  break- 
waters designed  to  protect  the  Lake 
Michigan  shoreline  have  instead  con- 
tributed to  its  erosion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  these  measures 
will  give  those  embattled  residents  of  the 
lakeshore  hope  both  for  the  present  and 
in  the  years  to  come.  This  Stevenson- 
Rostenkowskl  legislation  will  allow  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  use  their  ex- 
perience, expertise,  and  considerable  re- 
sources to  combat  the  present  crisis.  The 
corps  are  prepared  to  help  if  only  they 
are  given  the  authority. 

Qualification  for  low-cost  disaster 
loans  and  the  possibility  of  eventual  re- 
imbursement of  expenses  are  two  more 
aspects  of  this  legislative  package  that 
give  lakeshore  residents  hope  for  the 
future. 

Finally,  the  study  provided  for  In  the 
fourth  piece  of  legislation  will  hopefully 
provide  us  with  the  long-range  answers 
as  to  which  method  of  flood  control  or 
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LY>fDON  BAINES  JOHNSbN:  A 
TOWER  OF  STRENGl  H 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  <Mr.  Staggers)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dante 
wrote: 

Be  as  a  tower,  that,  firmly  set 
Shakes  not  Its  top  for  any  bleist  t^at  blows 


pa  ssing : 


larise 


into 

men. 

public 

ai^tagonism 

are 

is 

his 


The  age  which  seems  to  be 
history  has  been  an  age  of  stijong 
Strong   men   inevitably   pel 
opinion.  They  arouse  bitter 
or  strong  loyalties.  The  antagonists 
seldom  sure  whether  their  opjosition 
directed  against  the  man  or  afainst 
acts. 
But,  says  Walter  Lippmann : 
The  man  must  die  in  his  appointed 
He   must   carry  away  with   him 
of  his  presence   and  that   personil 
of  affairs  which  no  man,  however 
nature,  can  acquire  except  in  the 
struggle  with  evil   and  blind 
comes  the  proof  of  whether  his 
endure,  and  the  test  of  how  well 
people. 


time. 

;he  magic 

mastery 

gifted  by 

relentless 

.  Then 

work  will 
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chance 
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The  towering  figure  of  Lyndon 
son  has  passed  untimely  from 
No    longer    can    his    physical 
create  passionate  resistance  or 
ceptance.  Already  there  is  beginning 
emerge  a  clearer  picture  of 
less  pressures  which  brought 
society  to  the  bolUng  point  in 
of  Johnson.  In  the  words  of 

It  Is  out  of  that  Inaccessible  toiler 
past   that   Longing   leans   and   befkons 


the 


imderst  md 


great 


idei  ^s 


lere 


econc  mic 
in  leed 


For    Longing   must 
evaluate  the  stresses  of  the  era 
President  Johnson  moved  and 
in  large  part,  resolved  and 
into  a  viable  society.  In  the  hal : 
which   covered   the   career   of 
Johnson,  the  fountains  of  the 
were  broken  up,  and  new 
to  the  surface.  Those  ideas  w 
fUct  with  the  social  and 
dom  of  the  past.  Were  they 
as  many  argued,  or  were  they 
largement  of  the  American  dre^m 

The  world  in  which  our 
bom   today   Is   almost  as  far 
from  the  world  which  their 
ents  knew  and  endured  or  lov4d 
case  may  be.  as  are  the  Middl^ 
European    history.    Is    it 
Itemize   the  social    changes 
firmly  established  in  everyday 
rights,  social  security,  the 
the  franchise,  distribution  of 
ucts  of  Industry?  Or 
the  world  of  science  and  indust^ 
the  field  of  health  service?  I 
so  fret  you. 

If,  however,  full  and  comple 
all  changes  which  have  come 
men  of  all  ranks  and  classes  w 
it  would  be  found,  I  believe, 
Johnson's  name  would  be  fou4d 
deviating  support  of  all. 

wise  statesmen  are  those 
what  time  Is  bringing,  and 
shape     institutions     and     to     m^ld 
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thoughts  and  purposes  In  accordance  with 
the  change  that  is  silently  surrounding 
them. — Morley 

Such  a  leader  lifts  his  times  out  of  the 
limits  of  the  night  and  brings  them  into 
the  light  of  true  acceptance  of  our  com- 
mon humanity.  "To  endure  Is  greater 
than  to  dare,"  writes  Thackeray.  "To  tire 
out  hostile  fortune;  to  be  daunted  by 
no  difficulty;  to  keep  heart  when  all 
have  lost  it;  to  go  through  Intrigue  spot- 
less; to  forego  even  ambition  when  the 
end  is  gained — who  can  say  this  is  not 
greatness?"  "Amid  Ufe's  quests,  there 
seems  only  one  worthy  one:  to  do  men 
good." 

This  is  the  tribute  I  would  offer  with 
the  utmost  sincerity  to  the  memory  of 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  whose  name 
will  illuminate  the  proudest  pages  of 
history  as  the  years  pass  into  centuries. 
I  am  honored  to  have  been  a  member 
of  Lyndon  Johnson's  host  of  admirers. 
I  am  proud  that  I  have  been  privileged 
to  support  him  in  his  efforts  to  build  a 
better  America. 

'  Lyndon  Johnson  is  no  longer  with  us 
in  the  flesh.  But  his  warm  personality 
hovers  over  us  like  a  protecting  spirit.  I 
was  his  friend,  and  I  did  not  have  to 
guess  it.  Perhaps  the  surest  evidence  of 
greatness  is  the  ability  to  win  a  wide 
circle  of  enduring  friends.  To  such  a  cir- 
cle I  am  happy  to  belong.  When  all 
animosities  have  been  dissolved  by  time, 
I  am  sure  that  circle  may  include  most 
loyal  Americans. 


HAWAII  PINEAPPLE  INDUSTRY 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hawaii 
pineapple  industry  as  we  know  it  Is  on 
the  verge  of  extinction. 

Twenty  years  ago  Hawaii  had  nine 
pineapple  companies,  but  this  number 
has  dwindled  at  an  accelerating  pace. 
Today  there  are  only  four  left.  The 
demise  of  another  within  a  year  has  al- 
ready been  announced.  Most  recently, 
one  of  the  remaining  three  said  It  will 
discontinue  its  operation  on  the  Island 
of  Molokai  by  1975  or  1976.  Another  of 
the  three  also  announced  it  will  termi- 
nate its  activities  on  Molokai,  leaving 
the  island  virtually  without  any  indus- 
try of  any  kind. 

The  handwriting  Is  on  the  wall,  and 
we  must  anticipate  that  in  a  very  short 
time  there  will  be  no  pineapple  canning 
industry  left.  The  only  thing  remaining 
will  be  fresh  pineapple,  which  will  be 
grown  on  a  limited  basis. 

In  1950,  Hawaii  had  72  percent  of 
world  pineapple  production.  Now  we 
have  less  than  half  that  figure. 

Simply  stated.  Hawaii's  pineapple  in- 
dustry has  declined  while  competitive 
pineapple  Industriee  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  have  grown  and  flourished. 
While  Hawaii's  pineapple  wages  are 
quite  high  and  compare  with  as  little  as 
8  cents  an  hour  in  Taiwan  and  the 
Philippines,  Hawaii's  pioneering  em- 
phasis on  mechanization  has  at  least  re- 
duced the  impact  of  the  wage  differen- 
tial. 


The  sad  truth  is  that  much  of  the  rea- 
son for  the  decline  of  Hawaii's  pineapple 
Industry  Is  the  artificially  low  Import 
duty  levied  by  the  United  States  against 
foreign  pineapple.  The  present  tariff 
rates  were  established  years  ago  when 
foreign  pineapple  was  not  a  factor  In 
world  trade,  but  they  no  longer  reflect 
the  present  balance  of  competition.  In 
1930  there  was  a  duty  of  2  cents  per 
poimd  on  pineapple  and  70  cents  per  gal- 
lon on  pineapple  juice.  This  was  reduced 
over  the  years  to  three-fourths  of  a  cent 
per  pound — January  1,  1948,  GATT, 
Geneva — and  5  cents  per  gallon  on  con- 
centrated canned  pineapple  juice.  Cur- 
rently, the  tariff  on  pineapple  is  the 
equivalent  of  approximately  6.6  percent 
ad  valorem.  This  compares  with  such 
extremely  high  protectionist  rates  as  24.6 
percent  imposed  by  the  European  Com- 
mon Market  to  protect  such  areas  as 
Martinique  and  the  Ivory  Coast;  55  per- 
cent Imposed  by  Japan  In  favor  of 
Okinawan  production;  and  similar  bar- 
riers elsewhere. 

The  success  of  Hawaiian  pineapple 
products  in  the  U.S.  marketplace  de- 
pends on  the  decisions  made  by  millions 
of  shoppers  in  supermarkets  across  our 
land.  When  shopping,  the  consumer 
compares  the  price  and  amount  of  pine- 
apple available  with  the  price  and  quan- 
tity of  other  fruit  products  on  the 
shelves.  All  too  often  Hawaiian  pineapple 
can  be  undersold,  because  of  the  lack  of 
tariff  protection  as  compared  with  that 
for  other  fruits  which  compete  with  im- 
ported products.  The  existing  import 
duty  on  canned  citrus  fruits,  canned 
apricots,  and  canned  dates,  is  35  percent 
ad  valorem,  as  against  only  6.6  percent 
ad  valorem  equivalent  for  pineapple. 
Similarly,  Hawaiian  canned  concen- 
trated pineapple  juice  receives  only  5 
cents  per  gallon  of  protection  from  im- 
ports, compared  with  35  cents  a  gallon 
protection  for  orange  and  other  citrus 
concentrated  juices.  There  is  no  logical 
reason  why  pineapple  should  have  lesser 
protection  than  Its  principal  competitors 
in  the  marketplace. 

To  remedy  this  situation,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  to  convert  the 
tariff  on  pineapple  to  an  ad  valorem  sys- 
tem, with  the  rate  set  at  35  percent  for 
canned  fruit,  the  same  as  exists  with  re- 
spect to  competitive  food  products.  My 
bill  also  Increases  the  duty  on  concen- 
trated pineapple  juice  imports  to  35  cents 
per  gallon  from  5  cents,  again  to  put  pine- 
apple in  line  with  competing  fruit  juices. 

The  overall  effect  would  remove  some 
of  the  subsidization  we  now  give  to  for- 
eign-produced pineapple  in  the  form  cf 
artificially  and  arbitrarily  low  U.S.  tar- 
iffs. It  would  enable  Hawaiian  pineapple 
to  compete  on  a  par  with  foreign  pine- 
apple for  a  better  share  of  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  is  vital 
to  protect  and  preserve  our  pineapple  in- 
dustry in  Hawaii.  Without  this  pro- 
tection, we  run  the  risk  of  losing  an  in- 
dustry which  employs  6,000  full-time, 
year-round  and  12,000  part-time  work- 
ers. The  pineapple  industry  is  the  second 
largest  agricultural  industry  in  Hawaii, 
and  all  steps  must  be  taken  to  prevent  its 
artificially  induced  demise. 
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I  hope  that  early  action  Is  taken  on 
this  important  legislation. 


EMERGENCY  LEGISLATION  TO  SAVE 
THE  ANTIPOVERTY  PROGRAM, 
MARCH  20.  1973 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  22  Members 
of  the  House  have  today  joined  me  in 
cosponsorlng  emergency  legislation  to 
continue  the  Nation's  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram. 

ThJs  legislation  is  necessary  because 
of  the  President's  announced  Intent  to 
abolish  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, the  agency  created  by  Congress  to 
combat  poverty  because  other  agencies 
were  not  doing  this  job. 

In  proclaiming  the  demise  of  OEO,  the 
administration  directed  that  all  commu- 
nity action  agencies  begin  to  dispose  of 
their  property  such  as  desks,  tsiiewriters, 
and  other  office  equipment.  On  March  14, 
I  Introduced  H.R.  5618  to  direct  that  all 
OEO  grantees  be  permitted  to  retain  such 
equipment  if  they  continue  fimctionlng 
as  nonprofit  corporations  pursuing  the 
same  programs  using  funds  from  local  or 
other  sources.  Later  that  day,  I  am  ad- 
vised, the  national  headquarters  of  OEO 
Issued  new  instructions  to  regional  offices 
on  steps  to  implement  their  dissolution, 
Including  revised  regulations  on  the  dis- 
position of  property. 

In  brief,  the  OEO  grantees  are  being 
given  four  options  on  property:  Retain 
It  In  a  continuing  antlpoverty  program 
funded  by  other  Federal  sources;  trans- 
fer it  to  a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency  pursuing  antlpoverty  programs; 
purchase  It  from  the  Government  at  the 
fair  market  value;  or  declare  the  prop- 
erty excess  and  turn  it  over  to  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  for  disposal. 
I  am  attaching  the  text  of  this  new  OEO 
Instruction  6730.3,  dated  March  15,  1973, 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

It  appears  that  if  grantees  continue 
functioning  in  pursuit  of  the  same  antl- 
poverty goals,  using  non-OEO  funds, 
they  can  continue  using  their  office 
equipment.  But  this  is  permissive  au- 
thority being  granted  at  the  discretion  of 
OEO,  and  it  can  be  withdrawn  in  the 
same  manner.  I  feel  It  is  essential  that 
statutory  protection  be  granted  to  OEO 
agencies  at  the  local  level  so  they  will  not 
have  all  their  desks,  typewriters,  filing 
cabinets,  and  other  equipment  with- 
drawn by  Washington. 

Second,  the  nev.^  OEO  directive  does 
not  provide  for  the  continued  use  of  ex- 
cess property  received  by  grantees.  Most 
of  this  is  vehicles,  the  title  to  which  re- 
mams  in  OEO.  I  ?m  advised  by  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  that  these 
vehicles  and  other  excess  property  will 
have  to  be  returned  to  G3A  through  the 
OEO.  Thus,  without  this  legislation 
grantees  in  any  event  will  be  deprived  of 
all  the  assistance  they  have  received 
under  the  excess  property  program. 

Under  the  initial  OEO  directive, 
grantees  would  have  been  without  the 
means  of  continuing  their  programs  even 
if  they  obtained  local  fimding  as  out- 


lined by  President  Nixon.  All  their  means 
of  operation  would  have  been  turned 
over  to  GSA  for  disposal.  To  continue 
the  program,  all  new  office  equipment 
woiild  have  to  be  pm-chased,  at  prohibi- 
tive expense.  Thus,  the  promise  of  con- 
tinuation with  local  funding  would  have 
an  empty  hope  barren  of  potential  for 
fulfillment. 

The  new  OEO  Instruction  follows: 

Makch  15,  1973. 
OEO  Inst.  6730-3 

Outstanding  loans  should  be  liquidated. 

5.  Personal  property: 

A.  Inventory. — Grantees  will  Inventory  all 
Section  221  non-expendable  property  on 
hand  at  least  150  days  prior  to  grant  ter- 
mination. Inventories  will  be  submitted  to 
the  OEO  Property  Administrator,  or  his  suc- 
cessor, at  least  120  days  prior  to  grant  ter- 
mination. Inventories  will  separate  Into  (a) 
grantee's  purchased  property,  (b)  Federal 
excess  property,  (c)  "In-Klr.d"  property  and 
will  also  provide:  (1)  item  description  In- 
cluding serial  numbers,  (2)  quantity,  (3) 
acquisition  cost  per  unit,  and  (4)  total  ac- 
quisition cost.  No  inventory  is  required  for 
expendable  property. 

Grantees  must  also  submit  a  separate 
motor  vehicle  Inventory  with  the  property 
inventory  which  wUl  provide  the  following 
Information:  (1)  make,  model,  year;  (2) 
Identification  number;  (3)  tag  number;  (4) 
mileage;  (6)  acquisition  cost.  If  applicable; 
(6)  whether  purchased,  leased  commercially 
or  leased  from  GSA.  Copies  of  the  state  regis- 
tration form  for  each  vehicle  wUl  be  sub- 
mitted with  the  vehicle  Inventory. 

B.  Definitions: 

1.  Expendable  property. — consumable  sup- 
plies and  materials  having  a  utilization  of 
less  than  one  year. 

2.  Non-expendable  property. — Non-consum- 
able si;pplies  or  materials,  having  a  serv- 
ice life  to  excess  of  one  year;  is  either  com- 
plete within  itself  or  is  a  major  component  of 
another  Item  of  property. 

3.  Federal  excess  property. — Non-expend- 
able property  acquired  through  GSA  as  ex- 
cess. Title  to  the  property  Is  vested  in  the 
Government.  Such  property  Includes  prop- 
erty transferred  from  one  grant  to  another 
If  the  government  has  taken  title  to  effect  the 
transfer. 

C.  Disposition: 

1.  Expendable  property. — Expendable  prop- 
erty will  be:  (a)  retained  for  use  If  the 
grantee's  activity  will  continue  to  operate 
with  funds  from  another  source;  (b)  donated 
by  the  grantee  to  a  local  public  or  private 
non-profit  organization  benefiting  low- 
income  people;  (c)  scrapped  if  It  cannot 
otherwise  be  used. 

2  Non-expendable  property  purchased 
with  project  funds  or  received  as  in-klud 
CO  itrlbutlons: 

(a)  The  grantee  will  submit  to  the  OEO 
Property  Administrator,  or  his  successor,  a 
written  recommendation  for  disposition  of 
non-expendable  property  purchased  with 
project  funds  no  later  than  120  days  prior 
to  grant  termination.  Those  grantees  pro- 
posing to  continue  to  operate  with  funding 
from  otl-er  sources  and  requesting  contin- 
ued use  of  the  property  must  provide  a  writ- 
ten statement  from  those  funding  sources 
indlcftting  the  approximate  level  of  funding 
to  be  provided  and  a  brief  description  of  the 
programs  to  be  continued.  The  proposal 
should  hidlcate  the  property,  if  any,  whi;h 
would  be  excess  to  the  needs  of  the  contin- 
uing program. 

(b)  The  OEO  Property  Administrator,  or 
his  successor,  is  hereby  authorized  to  ap- 
prove disposition  of  property  purchased  with 
grant  funds  in  any  of  the  following  ways: 

Allow  grantee  to  retain  for  use  In  a  con- 
tinuing Federal  Program  serving  low-in- 
come persons  in  the  community. 


Instruct  grantee  to  transfer  the  property 
to  a  public  or  private  non-profit  agency 
serving  low-income  people  in  the  community. 

The  grantee  may  purchase  the  property 
from  the  Government  at  the  fair  market 
value.  (Neither  OEO  grant  funds  nor  non- 
Federal  share  contributions  may  be  used  for 
such  purchases.) 

Declare  the  property  excess  and  turn  It 
over  to  GSA.  PMDS.  for  disposal. 

D.  Leased  property. — Leases  and  lease/ 
purchase  contracts  should  be  cancelled  In 
accordance  with  the  grantee's  phase-out 
plan  and  the  property  returr.ed  to  the  ven- 
dor. Property  should  be  purchased  under 
lease/ purchase  contracts  only  If  the  re- 
maining amount  due  is  insignificant  relative 
to  the  value  of  the  property. 

E.  Assistance. — Contact  the  OEO  Regional 
Property  Administrator  or  his  designee  for 
assistance  In  property  matters. 

6.  Real  property: 

A.  Real  property  purchased  with  grant 
funds. — All  real  property  obtained  as  a  re- 
sult of  221  funding  must  be  reported  to  the 
OEO  Property  Administrator,  or  his  succes- 
sor, for  disposition  Instructions. 

B.  Leased  real  property. — Grantees  which 
do  not  plan  to  continue  to  lease  property 
must  give  notice  of  termination  to  the  Les- 
sor in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  lease 
agreement.  In  cases  where  the  lease  term  ex- 
tends beyond  the  phase-out  date  of  the  pro- 
gram, suitable  settlement  arrangements 
should  be  made. 

C.  Government -owned  real  property. — All 
grantee-utilized  Govenmient-owned  Real 
Property  will  be  reported  by  the  grantee  to 
the  OEO  Property  Administrator,  or  his  suc- 
cessor, for  disposition  instructions. 

7.  Records  disposition: 

All  records  must  be  retained  by  the  grantee 
for  three  years  from  the  date  of  termina- 
tion of  Section  221  funding,  Including  fi- 
nancial records  as  defined  in  OEO  Instruc- 
tion 6801-1.  The  5-year  retention  require- 
ment of  6801-1  is  reduced  to  three  years. 
Grantees  are  given  the  option  of  Indexing 
and  retaining  records,  or  indexing  and  for- 
warding records  to  the  OEO  Regional  Office, 
or  its  successor,  for  turnover  to  the  appro- 
priate Federal  Records  Center.  If  the  grantee 
elects  to  forward  records  to  the  Federal  Rec- 
ords Center,  contact  OEO  or  its  successor 
agency  for  additional  Instructions. 

The  grantee  must  also  comply  with  appli- 
cable state  and  local  statutes  relative  to  rec- 
ords maintenance. 

If  the  grantee  elects  to  retain  its  records. 
It  must  notify  OEO  or  to  its  successor,  of 
the  location  of  the  stored  records  and  author- 
ize OEO.  or  its  successor,  in  writing  to  en- 
ter the  storehouse  to  review  or  copy  neces- 
sary records. 


PRESIDENT'S  DAY  AND  THE 
PERPETUAL  CALENDAR 


(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. » 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mondav, 
February  19,  we  observed  Washington's 
Birthday,  which  followed  the  Lincoln's 
Birthday  observance  on  February  12.  In 
1971,  Washington's  Birthday  was  on  Feb- 
ruar>-  15,  and  in  1972.  it  was  on  Febi-uary 
21.  But,  lest  there  be  surpilse  at  this- 
we  have  Dr.  Willard  E.  Edwards,  of 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  to  remind  us  that 
Washington's  birthday  was  changed  dur- 
ing our  first  President's  lifetime. 

Notes  Dr.  Edwards: 

Our  present  calendar  was  last  changed 
when  George  Washington  was  20  years  old. 
His  20th  birthday  anniversary  was  on  Feb- 
ruarj-  11,  1752,  but  his  2l6t  wm  on  February 
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days 


22,  1753.  The  calendar  was  changefl 
tember,    1753,    by    dropping    11 
George  had  to  wait  until  February 
before  he  was  legally  21  years  old. 
In  his  famUy  bible,  his  birth 
February  11,  1731/32.  The  reason 
was  still  the  year  1731  In  England, 
year  began  on  March  25;  but  It 
1732  In  Scotland,  where  the  year 
January  1.  Scotland  had  changed 
1  in  1600.  but  England  didn  t 
1752.  That  was  170  years  after  Pop^ 
changed    the   year's   beginning   In 
dropped   10  days  from  the  calenda^ 
time  also. 
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Dr.  Edwards  is  author  of  "The 
ual  Calendar "  as  well  as  the 
President's  Day,  which  was 
the   State   of  Hawaii   as 
starting  in  1953.  He  reports 
States  observed  Washington's 
anniversary — this  year  on 
ruary  19,  but  Louisiana,  South 
West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin 
serve  it  on  February  22,  while 
Wyoming   joined   Hawaii   in 
President's  Day  on  February  19 
South  Dakota  observed 
coin  Day  on  February  19. 

In  the  perpetual  calendar,  as 
by  Dr.  Edwards,  each  day  of 
would  always  fall  on  the  sami 
the  week.  Each  month  has  30 
cept  March,  June,  September 
cember  which  each  have  31. 
day  of  each  year  would  be 
Year  Day,  a  day  apart  from 
falling  between  December  31 
ary  1.  Every  fourth  year.  Leap 
would  be  observed  as  a  day 
any  year,  falling  between  Juni 
July  1.  In  this  way,  the 
be  perpetual. 

Dr.  Edwards,  whose  address 
Punahou  Street,  Honolulu, 
has  also  prepared  an  article 
Year  Days  are  Anniversaries" 
scribes  in  an  interesting  way 
year  1  B.C.  should  be  called 
year,  and  that  an  error  was 
our  calendar  was  set  by  a 
in  the  sixth  century.  The  article 
eludes  a  chart  showing  the 
start  of  the  Christian  Era  and 
ing  them  with  years  of  the 
ade.  Commenting  on  this  articl^ 
tor  L.  B.  Aldrlch  of  the 
stitution's  Astrophysical 
Washington,  D.C.,  commented 

Your  device  for  correcting  the 
having  no  zero  year  In  the 
B.C.    to    A.D.    Is    essential    in 
elapsed  time  between  B.C.  and  A.D.  Idates. 

I  am  Inserting  the  article  at  |the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

To  implement  Dr.  Edwards'  broposal, 
I  introduced  H.R.  9069  in  the  I  '2d  Con- 
gress. I  am  introducing  a  successor  leg- 
islation today  for  consideratlop  in  the 
93d  Congress. 

The  article  follows: 

AnnivebsIries 


"New- Year    Days    Are 

"This  Is  Our  1974th  Year 
(By  Wlllard  E.  Edwards,  LlttJD. 

"The  Perpetual  Calendar" 
Many  of  us  think  of  New-Year 
birth  of  the  newly-numbered  yeai 
thinking  of  this  year  as  the  1973rd. 
a  misconception.  Of  course  last  New 
was  the  start  of  a  new  year.  But  It 
the  start  of  the  1974th  year  of  the 
Era,  not  that  of  the  1973nl. 
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January  1,  1973  was  the  anniversary  or  end 
of  the  first  1973  years,  exactly  as  a  person's 
73rd  birthday  anniversary  marks  the  com- 
pletion of  73  years  of  life.  A  truthful  woman 
says  she  Is  73  all  during  her  74th  year  (the 
year  before  her  74th  birthday  anniversary). 
And  so  we  are  recording  the  events  of  this 
year  as  occurring  In  1973.  The  Christian  Era 
will  become  1974  years  old  on  New- Year  Day 
1974. 

HOW  A  MISCONCEPTION  STARTED 

Let's  see  how  the  misconception  of  looking 
at  New-Year  Days  as  birthdays  started.  It  be- 
gan away  back  In  the  6th  century.  Previous 
to  that  time,  the  year  began  with  January  1. 
Then,  about  A.D.  525-532,  a  Scythian  monk 
named  Dionysius  Exiguus  Introduced  the 
system  of  counting  years  of  a  Christian  Era 
from  the  Incarnation  of  Christ.  He  calculated 
his  New-Year  date  as  March  25,  733  A.U.C., 
the  date  of  the  Vernal  Equinox  at  that  time; 
and  March  25  Is  still  celebrated  as  "Annun- 
icatlon  Day"  or  "Lady  Day." 

A.U.C.  U  from  Ab  Urbe  Condlta,  or  Anno 
Urbls  Condltae,  and  means  dating  from  the 
founding  of  the  city  of  Rome.  See  the  two 
dating  systems  on  the  accompanying  chart. 

Dionysius  added  the  human  gestation  pe- 
riod to  the  date  of  Spring  (March  20  In  his 
time)  and  got  December  25,  525  A.D.  as  the 
525th  anniversary  of  the  Nativity.  And  De- 
cember 25  has  been  celebrated  as  the  date 
of  Christmas  ever  since.  But  adding  the  gesta- 
tion period  to  March  25,  753  A.U.C.  put  the 
Nativity  at  the  end  of  December.  Some 
chronologers  want  to  start  the  Chris-Era 
from  this  date,  and,  like  an  Oriental  custom, 
call  Jesus  a  year  old  at  birth. 

Unfortunately,  Dionysius  made  a  mistake 
of  4  years  in  calculating  the  beginning  year 
of  the  Christian  Era.  King  Herod,  who  order- 
ed the  Biblical  Massacre  of  the  Innocents, 
died  In  750  A.U.C.  And  since  Jesus  Is  reputed 
to  have  escaped  this  massacre,  he  was  living 
before  Herod  died.  His  birth  Is  therefore  now 
placed  at  the  end  of  749  A.U.C.  (the  end  of 
December,  4  B.C.).  This  became  an  anach- 
ronism when  the  calendar  year  was  not 
changed  after  the  error  was  recognized. 

Dionysius  decided  to  call  March  25,  754 
A.U.C.  the  start  of  the  first  anniversary  year 
of  the  Christian  Era.  He  called  this  year  "A.D. 
I"  (Roman  numeral  I) .  He  called  the  previous 
year  (753  A.U.C.)  "Anno  ab  Incarnatlone 
Domini  prlmo,"  for  "the  first  year  of  our 
Lord  from  the  Incarnation."  This  was 
shortened  to  "A.D.  prlmo."  Roman  chronol- 
ogers at  that  time  were  handicapped  by  the 
concept  of  zero  not  yet  having  been  intro- 
duced into  their  mathematical  notations.  But 
753  A.U.C.  should  now  be  called  "A.D.  zero." 

If  the  Incarnation  had  occurred  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  753  A.U.C,  the  year  one  of  the  Christian 
Era  would  in  reality  have  begun  on  January 
1,  754  A.U.C.  However,  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  year  was  moved  again,  from  March 
25  back  to  January  1  In  1582,  In  all  Catholic 
countries.  It  was  so  moved  in  England  and 
in  America  in  1752,  when  George  Washing- 
ton was  20  years  old. 

Scotland  had  changed  the  year's  begin- 
ning to  January  1  in  1600,  but  England 
didn't  change  until  152  years  later.  That  was 
170  years  after  Pope  Gregory  had  both 
chEmged  the  year's  beginning  and  dropped 
10  days  from  the  calendar  (in  order  to  have 
Spring  start  on  March  21) .  When  Washington 
was  bom,  it  was  stUl  the  year  1731  In  Eng- 
land, where  the  year  began  on  March  25.  It 
was  already  1732  in  Scotland.  That's  why 
Washington's  birth  date  was  recorded  as  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1731/1732.  See  his  family  Bible  at 
MoTint  Vernon,  Virginia. 

Washington's  20th  birthday  anniversary 
was  on  February  U,  1752,  but  his  21st  was 
on  February  M,  1753.  The  calendar  was 
changed  In  September  1752  by  dropping  11 
days,  and  George  had  to  wait  until  Febru- 
ary 22,  1753  before  he  was  legaUy  21  years 
old. 


But  moving  the  beginning  of  the  year 
caused  the  mistaken  conception  of  the 
Christian  Era  beginning  with  the  Nativity 
Instead  of  the  Incarnation;  and  the  year 
753  A.U.C.  (really  "A.D.  prima")  became  in- 
correctly shown  as  "the  year  one  B.C." 

CORRECTTNC  THE  MISCONCEPTION 

English  astronomers  Maskelyne,  Herschel 
and  others  attempted  to  correct  the  previous 
misconception.  They  accepted  "Anno  Dom- 
ini prlmo"  as  "the  zero  year  A.D."  This  is 
shown  by  referring  to  the  accompanying 
chart.  When  we  count  the  years  backward, 
the  correct  number  of  any  year  is  always  one 
less  than  the  number  of  the  year  which  fol- 
lowed it  In  time.  The  year  one,  less  one.  Is 
zero.  Therefore,  the  old  year  "1  B.C."  Is 
correctly  renumbered  "A.D.  zero."  Similarly 
the  old  year  2  B.C.  Is  correctly  renumbered 
as  1  B.C.,  the  old  year  3  B.C.  as  2  B.C.,  etc. 

Thus  B.C.  years  may  be  numerically  added 
to  A.D.  years  to  find  the  correct  elapsed 
time  between  them.  Elapsed  time  from  Jan- 
uary 1,  3  B.C.,  the  day  following  the  reputed 
birth  date  of  Jesus  under  the  correct  count, 
to  our  1973  New-Year  Day  anniversary  is 
1976  years. 

The  correct  assignment  of  "the  zero  year" 
between  1  B.C.  and  A.D.  1  is  not  simply 
a  convenience;  it  is  a  mathematical  neces- 
sity. We  must  also  have  a  zero  degree  on 
thermometer  scales  to  show  that  the  rise 
in  temperature  from  —3  to  +73  is  76". 

ZERO    IS   A    REAL    NUMBER 

To  say  that  we  had  no  actual  A.D.  year 
called  "the  zero  year"  does  not  mean  any- 
thing. We  had  no  A.D.  years  at  all  until  AD. 
reckoning  was  Introduced  by  Dionysius  In 
the  6th  century.  But  since  we  go  back  In 
history  to  renumber  our  years,  the  number- 
ing should  be  rational  and  mathematically 
correct,  as  Dionysius  intended  It  to  be. 

Zero  Is  a  perfectly  good  number,  even 
though  It  may  seem  somewhat  confusing  to 
those  who  are  not  mathematicians.  Some  of 
us  simply  think  of  It  as  meaning  "nothing," 
or  the  absence  of  quantity.  But  zero  has 
many  common  uses,  the  most  common  being 
"In  place  of  any  other  number,"  as  In  1903. 
Zero  Is  a  real  number,  1  less  than  1.  It  Is 
correctly  shown  as  the  first  Arabic  numeral 
(0,  1,  2,  3,  etc.).  Zero  is  the  point  of  de- 
parture In  reckoning,  and  Its  position  after 
9  on  telephone  dials  Is  numerically  Incorrect. 

We  use  zero  in  the  measurement  of  eleva- 
tions, bearings,  and  temperattires;  and  as 
the  first  figure  on  our  balances,  meters  and 
scales.  The  first  or  prime  meridian  through 
Greenwich  Is  "the  zero  meridian."  We  speak 
of  "the  zero  hour,"  and  midnight  Is  ex- 
pressed as  0000  in  the  24-hour  system  of 
reckoning  time.  We  do  not  say  It  Is  1  o'clock 
or  0100  until  60  minutes  after  midnight. 

Also,  the  first  day  of  the  year  could  be 
called  "the  zero  day,"  "January  0,"  or  Just 
"New-Year  Day,"  a  holiday  apart  from  any 
week,  as  In  "THE  PERPETUAL  CALENDAR." 
This  "New-Year  Day"  holiday,  followed  by 
52  even  weeks,  in  4  equal  quarters,  would 
allow  "THE  PERPETUAL  CALENDAR"  to 
become  fixed  for  all  time.  This  Is  proposed  as 
a  new  international  standard  civil  calendar, 
along  with  the  Metric  System  and  worldwide 
decimal  currency. 

We  went  into  a  zero-ending  year  at  the 
start  of  the  20th  century  In  going  from  1899 
to  1900,  and  January  1,  2000  will  begin  the 
21st  century.  Let  us  subtract  1970  from  each 
of  the  years  shown  on  the  last  line  of  the 
accompanying  chart.  We  then  get  the  years 
for  the  start  of  the  Christian  Era,  including 
A.D.  zero.  This  alone  proves  their  correct 
numbering. 

THE    DIFFERENCE    BETWEEN    ORDINAL    AND    CAR- 
DINAL   NUMBERS 

We  should  not  confuse  the  counting  of 
objects  with  the  recording  of  time  or  meas- 
urements. Suppose  we  place  a  book  on  an 
empty  shelf.  It  is  the  first  book  placed,  aa 
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well  as  the  quantity  one  on  the  shelf.  But 
in  measurements,  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween "first"  (an  ordinal  number)  and  "one" 
(a  cardinal  number) . 

Ordinal  numbers  show  the  orders  In  a 
series  (1st,  2nd,  3rd,  etc.)  whereas  cardinal 
numbers  express  how  many  (1,  2,  3,  or  I,  n, 
III,  etc.) .  The  first  Inch  of  an  engineer's  scale 
Is  the  inch  of  zero  measurements;  0.1,  0.2, 
0.3,  etc.  The  second  Inch  is  the  Inch  of  ones; 
1.1,  1.2,  1.3,  etc.  We  count  our  wedding  anni- 
versaries, length  of  time  In  business,  age,  and 
centuries  likewise. 

The  years  of  the  20th  century  are  those  of 
the  19  hundreds  (1900-1999) ;  of  the  2nd  cen- 
tury, those  of  the  one  hundreds  (100-199). 
And  the  years  of  the  1st  century  are  those  of 
the  zero  or  no  hundreds  (0-99) . 

We  should  not  confuse  any  part  of  "the 


1st  year  AX>."  (AX),  zero,  or  753  A.U.C.)  with 
"the  2nd  year  A.D."  (A.D.  one,  or  764  A.U.C). 
Our  year  "A.D.  1"  (2nd  year)  ootild  not  have 
started  until  the  12th  month  of  "A.D.  0"  (1st 
year)  had  been  completed.  But,  unfortunate- 
ly, the  phrase  "Anno  Domini  prlmo"  (for  the 
1st  year  A.D.,  an  ordinal  number)  came  to 
be  taken  for  "A.D.  I"  (the  2nd  year  A.D., 
with  the  Roman  cardinal  numeral  one) .  This 
has  caused  confusion  ever  since  as  to  when 
the  Christian  Era  began. 

NEW-TEAR   DATS   ARE    ANNIVERSARIES 

During  its  73rd  year,  a  business  is  spoken 
of  as  being  72  years  old.  At  the  end  of  Its 
73rd  year  It  becomes  73  years  old.  It  Is  then 
beginning  its  74th  year.  This  year  of  1973  is 
our  1974th  year.  Throughout  this  year  we  will 
call  it  1973.  It  becomes  1974  years  old  on 
January  1,  1974.  If  we  count  New- Year  Days 


the  same  as  we  count  wedding,  business,  and 
birthday  anniversary  days,  the  past  miscon- 
ception win  disappear.  And  of  course  we  have 
only  one  real  birt/iday.  All  the  others  that 
we  call  "birthdays"  are  simply  "birthday  an- 
niversaries." 

Accepting  the  year  preceding  the  year  AJD. 
1  as  "the  year  A.D.  zero"  is  the  accurate,  con- 
sistent, rational,  and  uniform  way  of  record- 
ing the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era.  In- 
stead of  perpetuating  an  ancient  misconcep- 
tion, let's  correct  it  like  Intelligent  and  ra- 
tional people.  Let's  remember  New- Year  Days 
for  what  they  are.  anniversaries  of  the  ap- 
proximate beginning  of  the  Christian  Era. 
On  New- Year  Day  1974  we  shall  have  our  next 
anniversary.  It  should  be  thought  of  and 
recorded  as  the  1974th.  A  chart  showing  cor- 
rect time  recording,  as  accepted  by  astrono- 
mers and  modern  chronologers,  follows: 


CORRECT  TIME  RECORDING,  AS  ACCEPTED  BY  ASTRONOMERS  AND  MODERN  CHRONOLOGERS 


(B.C.) 


(A.D.) 


-4 


-3 


-1 


749  A.U.C. 

-4 

4fh  yr.  B.C. 

yr.  4  B.C. 


750  A.U.C. 

-3 
3dyr  B.C. 
yr.  3  B.C. 


751  A.U.C. 

-2 
2d  yr.  B.C. 
yr.  2  B.C. 


752  A.U.C. 

-1 
1st  yr.  B.C. 
yr.  1  B.C. 


753  A.U.C. 

0 
1st  yr.  A.D. 
yr.  A.D.  0 


754  A.U.C. 

+  1 
2d  yr.  A.D. 
yr.  A.D.  1 


755  A.U.C. 

+2 
3d  yr.  A.D. 
yr.  A.D.  2 


756  A.U.C. 

+3 
4fh  yr.  A.O. 
yr.  A.D.  3 


757  A.U.C. 

+4 
5th  yr.  A.D. 
yr.  A.D.  4 


START  OF  CHRISTIAN  (OR  COMMON)  ERA  (INCARNATION) 
YEARS  OF  THE  20TH  CENTURY  ARE  CONTINUOUS  FROM  JAN.  1,  1900,  THROUGH  DEC.  31,  1999 


(197th  decade) 


Jan.  1, 
1966 


Jan.  1, 
1967 


Jan.  1, 
1968 


Jan.  1, 
1969 


(198th  decade) 


Jan.  I, 
1970° 


Jan.  1, 
1971 


Jan.  1, 
1972 


Jan.  1, 
1973 


Jan.  1. 
1974 


Jan.  1. 
1975 


1967th  yr. 
A.O.  1966 


1968th  yr. 
A.D.  1967 


1969th  yr. 
A.D.  1968 


1970fh  yr. 
A.D.  1%9 


1971st  yr. 
A.D.  1970 


1972dyr 
A.0. 1971 


1973d  yr. 
A.D.  1972 


1974th  yr. 
A.D.  1973 


1975th  yr. 
A.D.  1974 


't^Supposed  birth  of  Christ. 
tDeath  of  King  Herod. 


'Birth  of  Christ  first  calculated  by  Dionysius. 
"Beginning  of  the  198th  decade  of  the  Christian  era. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

(Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  need  today  for  consumer 
protection  is  very  great  and  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  equalize  the  power  of 
the  consumer  with  that  of  advertisers, 
market  analysts,  and  product  manufac- 
turers. One  means  would  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency — CPA — a  concept  already  pro- 
vided for  in  H.R.  2412,  which  I  cospon- 
sored  with  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Rosenthal)  in  January. 

The  CPA  will  receive,  evaluate,  de- 
velop, act  on,  and  transmit,  complaints 
to  the  appropriate  Federal  agencies  or 
non-Federal  sources  concerning  actions 
or  practices  which  may  be  detrimental 
to  the  consumers'  interest. 

The  CPA  will  also  conduct  and  sup- 
port studies  and  investigations  concern- 
ing the  interest  of  consumers.  It  will 
provide  public  information,  statistics, 
and  any  other  data  concerning  the  func- 
tions and  duties  of  the  Agency,  the  prob- 
lems encountered  by  consumers  general- 
ly as  well  as  the  practices  of  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments,  which  af- 
fects consumers. 

The  Administrator  is  given  the  power. 


to  the  extent  required  by  health  or 
safety  of  consumers  or  to  discover 
frauds,  to  obtain  information  from  in- 
dustry in  the  consumers'  interests. 

The  CPA  will  support  and  encourage 
testing  of  consumer  products  and  re- 
search for  improving  consumer  services, 
although  the  Agency  will  remain  neu- 
tral and  not  declare  one  product  better 
than  another.  To  assure  fairness  to  all 
parties,  the  Agency  will  not  release  any 
information  until  notice  and  opportun- 
ity for  comment  are  given  to  all  inter- 
ested parties. 

One  cannot  overstate  the  importance 
and  the  need  for  an  agency  such  as  the 
CPA.  The  public  is  highly  vulnerable  to 
frauds,  shoddy  products,  and  poor  serv- 
ice. If  nothing  is  done,  consumers  will 
continue  to  fall  into  the  traps  set  by  law- 
less businessmen,  to  their  own  detriment 
as  well  as  the  detriment  of  honest  fair- 
dealing  businessmen. 

In  addition  to  this  legislation  provid- 
ing for  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency, 
I  have  introduced  today  the  following 
legislation  which  would  further  protect 
the  interests  of  consumers. 

The  Truth  in  Food  Labeling  Act  would 
require  food  makers  to  show  on  their 
labels  all  ingredients  by  their  percent- 
ages. The  need  of  this  type  of  labeling 
is  great.  Over  one-third  of  American 
consumei-s'  food  needs  are  affected  by 


nutritional  requirements  as  well  as  al- 
lergies and  religious  considerations. 
Quite  simply,  the  American  consumer 
has  the  right  to  know  what  he  is  eating. 

The  Nutritional  Labeling  Act  would  re- 
quire food  producers  to  label  their  prod- 
ucts with  the  following  information: 
first,  nutritional  statements  including 
fat  content,  vitamin  and  protein  values, 
fats  and  fatty  acids,  calories,  and  other 
nutritional  data;  second,  the  net  weight 
and  drained  weight  of  canned  or  frozen 
products  packed  in  a  liquid  medium;  and 
third,  the  major  ingredients  by  percent- 
age weights  in  any  combination  food 
Item. 

Food  labels,  today,  provide  little  or  no 
information  on  the  nutritional  value  of 
the  products  although  this  is  vital  to  the 
consumers"  health.  Many  of  the  foods 
Americans  eat  do  not  have  the  nutri- 
tional values  expected  of  them. 

The  Open  Dating  Perishable  Food  Act 
would  require  tliat  all  packaged  perish- 
able foods  be  prominently  labeled  to 
show  clearly  the  date  beyond  which  the 
product  should  not  be  sold  and  the  opti- 
mum storing  conditions  at  home.  Safe 
over-sge  products  may  be  sold  as  long  as 
they  are  separated  and  clearly  identi- 
fied as  being  beyond  the  expiration  date. 

There  is  evidence  that  a  significant 
number  of  perishable  products  are  being 
offered  for  sale  to  the  public  after  the 
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time  they  have  begun  to  spoil 
dating  will  give  the  consumer  h«  Ip 
selection  of  packaged  goods  and 
storing  these  products  at  home 

The  Consumer  Food  Grading 
up  a  imiform  system  of  quali 
designations  for  consumer  food 
based  upon  quality,  condition, 
tritional  values. 

Currently  there  is  no 
uniform  system  for  determining 
beling    the    grades    of    food 
Hence,  grade  A  on  different 
means  different  things  and  the 
has  no  way  of  knowing  those 

The  Honest  Label  Act  woulc 
labels  on  foods,  drugs,  and 
contain  the  name  and  place  of 
of  the  true  manufactiu-er, 
distributor. 

Such  information  would  not 
the  consumer  In  the  knowledg( 
actually  made  the  product,  but, 
aid  the  Government  and  industry 
event  of  a  recall  by  permitting 
easy  identification. 

The  Unit  Pricing  Act  requires 
closure  by  retailers  of  the  unit 
packaged  consumer  commodities 

It  is  extremely  diflBcult  for 
to  compare  the  prices  of  two 
packages  of  the  identical  product 
termine  the  real  cost  and  best 
cent  studies  have  shown  that 
provides  valuable,  objective 
which  can  save  consumers  as 
8  percent  on  their  total  food  bill. 

The  meat  price  freeze  would 
the  price  of  meats  for  45  days  at 
ber  1972  prices  and  require  the 
to  submit  to  Congress  a  plan 
ing  an  adequate  meat  supply 
prices,  and  a  fair  return  on 
tal  to  farmers,  food  producers, 
retailers. 

The  lack  of  control  on  me^t 
while  other  products  are 
sent  costs  soaring.  Inflation 
controlled  if  such  a  major 
American    budget    is    allowed 
unchecked. 

The  meat  quota  repeal  calls  fck- 
peal  of  the  Meat  Quota  Act  of 
increase  the  supply  of  lower  co!  t 

This  Is  an  essential  first  step  1  n 
ing  high  meat  prices.  A  permanent 
would  help  foreign  suppliers 
to  meet  American  market  needs. 

The  Performance-Life  DLs 
requires  manufacturers  of 
sumer  products,  including 
electric  items,  to  disclose  on  a 
expected  performance  life  of  th« 
under  normal  operating 
tilso  requires  the  date  of  loss  of 
ance  on  items  such  as  film  or 

Knowing  the  life  expectancy 
ance  of  a  product,  consumers  \vl 
ter  equipped  to  decide  on  the 
their  money. 

The  Appliance  Dating  Act 
all  manufactured  goods  carry 
manufacture. 

This  would  assure  the 
he  is  buying  the  newer  model  of 
current  design  which  ha.s  been 

The  Sales-Promotion-Game 
hibits  manufacturers,  producer;  i 
tributors.  from  requiring  or 
any  retail  seller  to  participate  in 
tional  games.  It  also  prohibit 
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tailer from  engaging  in  his  own  promo- 
tional games. 

Promotional  games  entice  the  con- 
sumer into  basing  his  purchase  on  the 
item  with  the  best  prize  rather  than  the 
item  with  the  most  quality.  The  cost  of 
such  games  is  imknowingly  passed  on  to 
the  consimier  whether  he  enters  the  con- 
test or  not. 

The  Intergovernmental  Consumer  As- 
sistance Act  provides  for  Federal  grants 
and  technical  assistance  in  the  establish- 
ment and  strengthening  of  State  and 
local  consumer  protection  ofiBces. 


SEX-LABELED  CLASSIFIED  JOB 
ADVERTISING 

(Mrs.  GRIFFITHS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  her  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time,  I  would  like  to  insert  Into  the 
Record  a  brief  I  submitted  along  with 
Phineas  Indritz,  Elizabeth  Boyer,  Mar- 
guerite Rawalt.  the  Honorable  Margaret 
M.  Heckler  and  the  Honorable  Donald 
M.  Fraser  in  the  case  of  Pittsburgh 
Press  Co.  against  Pittsburgh  Commission 
on  Human  Relations,  et  al..  No.  72-419. 
The  case  dealing  with  the  question  of 
sex-segregated  job  ads  and  the  "freedom 
of  speech  and  press"  argument  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  is  expected  to  be  heard 
today  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
The  brief  follows : 

[No.    72-419.    October   Term.    1972] 
PrrrsBUKCH   Press   Company   v.   the   Pttts- 

BT7BCH  Commission  On  Human  Relations, 

ET    AL. 

Joint  Brief  of  Amicl  Curiae :  American  Vet- 
erans Committee,  Inc.;  Women's  Equity  Ac- 
tion League  Legal  Defense  and  Educational 
Fund,  Inc.;  National  Association  of  Women 
Lawyers:  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the 
United  States. 

INTEHEST    OF    THE    AMICI    CUBIAE 

The  American  Veterans  Committee,  Inc. 
(AVC)  is  a  nationwide  organization  of  vet- 
erans who  served  honorably  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  tJnlted  States  during  World 
War  I.  World  War  n.  Korean  Conflict  and 
Vietnam  Conflict,  and  who  have  associated 
themselves,  regardless  of  race,  color,  religion, 
sex.  or  national  origin,  to  promote  the  demo- 
cratic principles  which  they  fought  to  pre- 
serve. AVC  was  founded  In  1943  and  Its  mem- 
bership Includes  both  men  and  women  who 
participate  In  AVC's  affairs  In  full  equality. 

The  Women's  Equity  Action  League  Edu- 
cational and  Legal  Defense  Fund,  Inc.  Is  the 
legal-aid  arm  of  the  Women's  Equity  Action 
League  (WEAL),  a  nationwide  organization 
of  women  and  men.  chiefly  business  and 
professional,  organized  "to  promote  greater 
economic  progress  on  the  part  of  American 
women  and  to  press  for  enforcement  of  exist- 
ing anti-discriminatory  laws  In  behalf  of 
women;  to  seek  reappraisal  of  federal,  state 
and  local  laws  and  practices  limiting 
women's  employment  opportunities,  and  to 
combat  Job  discriminations  against  women 
by  all  lawful  means." 

The  National  Association  of  Women 
Lawyers  is  a  nationwide  bar  association  of 
women  Judges  and  lawyers,  organized  in  1899 
to  "promote  the  welfare  and  Interest  of 
women  lawyers;  to  maintain  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  the  profession  of  the  law:  to  aid 
in  enactment  of  legislation  for  the  common 
good;  and  In  the  administration  of  such  laws, 
to  secure  justice  for  all."  NAWL  has  worked 
for  many  years  to  advance  the  legal  and 
economic  status  of  American  women  by  ex- 
panding  their   opportunities   to   study   and 


practice  law.  including  aiding  all  women  to 
establish  and  maintain  their  constitutional 
and  statutory  rights. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  tJnlted 
States  Is  a  nonpartisan  voluntary  organiza- 
tion, open  to  aU  women  citizens  18  years 
or  older,  which  promotes  informed  and  active 
participation  by  all  citizens  in  government 
and  politics.  The  League  has  160.000  mem- 
bers in  more  than  1360  local  leagues 
throughout  the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  amici  file  this  Joint  Brief  because 
they  believe  that  sex  segregation,  like  race 
segregation,  of  Job  ads  produces  many  harms. 
E.g.,  It  reinforces  ancient  prejudices  and 
stereotypes;  obstructs  equality  of  work  op- 
portunity; Impedes  numerous  Job  seekers. 
Including  members  of  the  amtei  organiza- 
tions. In  their  search  for  employment;  frus- 
trates the  objectives  of  fair  employment 
laws;  and  undermines  the  national  goals  of 
maximum  employment  and  maximum  pro- 
duction. 

THE  FACTS 

In  October  1969,  the  City  of  Plttsbvirgh's 
Human  Relations  Commission  began  investi- 
gation of  charges  that  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
Company  was  violating  the  City's  Human 
Relations  Ordinance »  by  printing  Its  classi- 
fied Job  ads  with  sex-discrlmlnatory  labeling. 
The  company  publishes  the  Pittsburgh  Press, 
a  newspaper  which  has  a  circulation  of  about 
350.000  dally  and  750,000  on  Biinday  in  the 
metropolitan  area  of  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  and 
Is  the  Nation's  12th  largest  newspaper  In 
classified  advertisements.  The  company  also 
processes  job  ads  as  agent  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Oazette.  which  has  a  circulation  of 
about  231.000  daUy. 

Prior  to  October  1969.  the  company  printed 
many  of  Its  job  ads  with  sex  designations 
within  the  ad.  Although  the  job  ads  were 
classified  alphabetically  by  occupation,  they 
were  segregated  In  columns  captioned  "Male 
Help  Wanted,"  "Female  Help  Wanted,"  and 
"Male-Female  Help  Wanted."  After  confer- 
ences between  the  company  and  the  Com- 
mission In  October  1969,  the  company  aban- 
doned sex  designations  within  the  body  of 
the  Job  ad,  and  changed  the  column  head- 
ings to  "Jobs — Male  Interest,"  "Jobs — Female 
Interest,"  and  "Male-Female  Help."  It  also 
printed  a  statement  (at  the  beginning  of  the 
"male"  ads  and  at  the  begUinlng  of  the 
"female"  ads)  asserting  that  the  job  ads 
are  thus  segregated  "for  the  convenience  of 
our  readers." ' 

In  printing  Its  job  ads,  the  company  made 
no  Inquiry  as  to  whether  the  employer  was 
exempt  from  the  Ordinance,  or  whether  the 
Commission  had  exempted  the  occupation 
or  position  by  a  certificate  of  exemption 
under  section  7(d)  of  the  Ordinance,  as  one 
which  "reasonably  requires  the  employment 
of  a  person  or  persons  of  a  particular  .  .  . 
sex." 

After  due  hearing,  the  Commission  ruled 
that  the  company's  current  method  of  print- 
ing Its  classified  Job  ads  violates  the  Ordi- 
nance. The  Commission's  reasoning  was  as 
follows : 

1.  Section  8(e)  of  the  Ordinance  makes  It 
an  unlawful  employment  practice  for  any 
employer,  employment  agency,  or  labor  or- 
ganization to  "publish  or  circulate,  or  to 
cause  to  be  published  or  circulated,  any 
notice  or  advertisement  relating  to  employ- 
ment or  membership  which  Indicates  any  dis- 
crimination because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
ancestry,  national  origin,  place  of  birth,  or 
sex";  and 

2.  Section  8(j)  of  the  Ordinance  makes  it 
an  unlawful  employment  practice  for  "any 
person,  whether  or  not  an  employer  ...  to 
aid,  incite,  compel,  coerce  or  participate  In 
the  doing  of  any  act  declared  to  be  an  unlaw- 
ful employment  practice,  or  to  obstruct  or 
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prevent  any  person  from  . .  .  complying  with 
. . .  this  Ordinance  . . ." 

3.The  company's  "classification  system  of 
employment  advertisements  with  captions 
containing  designations  as  to  sex"  aided  or 
compelled  the  advertiser  to  cause  publication 
of  Job  ads  Indicating  sex  differences  In  Jobs, 
without  a  certificate  of  exemption  for  the 
advertiser  or  position,  and  thus  violated  sec- 
tion 8 (J)  of  the  Ordinance. 

The  Commission  Issued  a  cease-and-desist 
order  that  the  Company's  classification  sys- 
tem of  employment  ads  shall  contain  "no 
reference  to  sex".  The  company  appealed  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of 
Allegheny  County,  which  affirmed  the  Com- 
mission's order.  On  further  appeal,  the  Com- 
monwealth Court  of  Pennsylvania  modified 
the  Commission's  order  to  require  the  com- 
pany to  exclude  "all  reference  to  sex  in  em- 
ployment advertising  column  headings  ex- 
cept as  may  be  exempt  under  said  Ordinance, 
or  as  may  be  certified  as  exempt  by  said  Com- 
mission." 4  Pa.  Cmwlth.  448.  287  A.  2d  161. 
(1972).  The  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court, 
without  opinion,  denied  the  company's  peti- 
tion for  allowance  of  appeal.  This  Court 
granted  the  company's  petition  for  certiorari 
on  December  4. 1972. 

STTMMABT  OF  ARGUMENT 

Sex  segregation,  like  race  segregation  of 
classified  job  ads  reinforces  prejudice  and 
frustrates  the  objectives  of  a  fair  employ- 
ment law.  Many  newspapers  recognize  this 
and  have  switched  to  classifying  their  job 
ads  solely  by  occupation.  Sex  segregation  of 
Job  ads  does  not  serve  the  convenience  of  the 
Job  seeker.  On  the  contrary.  It  discourages  job 
seekers,  is  harmful  to  employers'  and  em- 
ployment agencies'  efforts  to  comply  with 
the  law,  fosters  substantial  sex  discrimina- 
tion in  employment,  and  Impairs  the  earning 
ability  of  many  women  (and  also  of  men). 
The  City  Council's  prohibition  against  dis- 
criminatory Job  advertising,  as  applied  to  the 
Petitioner  newspaper  company,  simply 
regulates  the  commercial  activity  of  selling 
advertising  space.  The  prohibition  Is  ration- 
ally related  to  the  valid  objective  of  stopping 
unlawful  discriminatory  practices,  imposes 
little  or  no  burden  on  the  newspaper,  and 
does  not  abridge  its  freedom  of  speech  or 
press.  It  is  therefore  a  valid  legislative  enact- 
ment. The  Petitioner's  "due  process"  argu- 
ment misapprehends  the  basis  of  the  lower 
court's  order,  and  the  Petitioner  was  not 
denied  due  process. 

I.  THE  STATL^TORY  PROHIBITION  AGAINST  DIS- 
CRIMINATORY JOB  ADS  IS  RATIONALLY  BELATED 
TO  THE  LEGISLATIVE  OBJECTIVE  OF  STOPPING 
UNLAWFUL  DISCRIMINATORY  EMPLOYMENT 
PRACTICES  AND  IS  THEREFORE  A  VALID  LEGISLA- 
TIVE  ENACTMENT 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  Pittsburgh  Ordi- 
nance Is  to  eliminate  discrimination  based  on 
race,  religion,  sex,  etc..  in  employment,  hous- 
ing, and  public  accommodations.  It  Is  now 
Indisputable  that,  under  our  Constitution,  a 
government  may  "choose  to  put  Its  authority 
behind  one  of  the  cherished  aims  of  American 
feeling  by  forbidding  Indulgence  In  racial  or 
religious  prejudice  to  another's  hurt."  Rail- 
way Mail  Ass'n.  v.  Corsi,  326  U.S.  88.  98  (1945) 
(Frankfurter,  J.),  and  that  unless' restricted 
by  State  law  such  legislation  is  within  the 
police  power  of  a  municipality.  District  of 
Columbia  v.  Thompson  Co.,  346  UJS.  100.  109 
(1953);  Bob-Lo  Excursion  Co.  v.  Michigan, 
333  U.S.  28,  34  (1948).  This  Constitutional 
policy  against  Invidious  discrimination  Is  not 
restricted  simply  to  discrimination  based  on 
race  or  religion — it  applies  also  to  discrimina- 
tion based  on  sex.  Reed  v.  Reed.  404  U.S.  71 
(1971);  Phillips  v.  Martin-Marietta  Corp.,  400 
U.S.  542  (1971);  Weeks  v.  Southern  Bell  Tel. 
«t  Tel.  Co.  (CA  5)  408  F.  2d  228  (1969)  and  467 
P.  2d  95  (1972). 

Furthermore,  In  legislating  against  such 
discriminatory  activities,  the  legislature  may 
prohibit    or    regulate    advertising    practices 


which  the  legislature  reasonably  and  ration- 
ally believes  will  promote  or  exacerbate  the 
problems  against  which  the  legislation  Is 
validly  directed  Railway  Express  Agency  v. 
New  York,  336  U.S.  106,  108-109  (1949);  Wil- 
liamson V.  Lee  Optical  Co.,  348  U.S.  483,  491 
(1955);  Head  v.  New  Mexico  Board  o]  Exam- 
iners. 374  U.S.  424  (1963) . 

Accordingly,  Congress,  many  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  var- 
ious municipalities.  Including  Pittsburgh, 
have  enacted  laws  and  ordinances  which  pro- 
hibit discrimination  in  employment  based 
on  "race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  national 
origin",  and  most  of  these.  Including  the 
Federal  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  (Section 
704(b)  of  Title  VU:  42  U.S.C.  2000e-3(b)) 
prohibit  discriminatory  job  advertising.' 

The  Pittsburgh  Ordinance,  like  the  other 
laws  and  ordinances,  draws  no  distinction 
between  the  word  "sex"  and  the  words  "race, 
color,  religion  or  national  origin",  unless 
it  is  shown  in  "certain  Instances"  that  the 
fawjtor  of  sex*  Is  a  bona  fide  occupational 
qualification  (BFOQ)  "reasonably  necessary 
to  the  normal  operation  of  that  particular 
business  or  enterprise".  (42  UJ3.C.  2000e-2(e) ; 
sec.  7(d)  of  the  Pittsburgh  Ordinance). 
However,  the  BFOQ  exception  Is  so  narrowly 
limited  that  hardly  any  job  may  lawfully  be 
restricted  to  one  sex  on  that  basis.  Thus, 
the  Guidelines  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  (EEOC)  specifically 
declare  that  the  BFOQ  exception  does  not 
warrant  sex  discrimination  in  employment 
"based  on  assumptions  of  the  comparative 
employment  characteristics  of  women  in  gen- 
eral" (e.g.  turnover  rates) ,  or  "on  stereotyped 
characterizations  of  the  sexes"  (e.g.,  assem- 
bling skills,  aggressiveness) ,  or  "because  of 
preferences  of  coworkers,  the  employer, 
clients  or  customers."  °  Indeed,  the  EEOC 
recognizes  sex  as  a  BFOQ  only  where  It  Is 
essential  for  authenticity  (e.g..  actor,  ac- 
tress) .«  or  required  under  current  community 
standards  of  morality  or  propriety  (e.g.. 
ladies'  or  men's  room  attendant,  fitter  of 
feminine  intimate  apparel) .'  or  for  perform- 
ance of  the  job  (e.g..  wet-nurse) .' 

The  EEOC  Initially  allowed  sex  beadl-igs  on 
classified  Job  ad  columns  (31  FS..  6414. 
April  28.  1966).  But  after  conducting  exten- 
sive hearings  In  May  1967  and  experiencing 
the  discriminatory  effects  of  such  sex  head- 
ings, the  EEOC  amended  Its  Guidelines  on  sex 
discrimination  In  August  1968  (33  F.R.  11439) 
to  prohibit  the  "placement  of  an  advertise- 
ment in  columns  classified  by  publishers  on 
the  basis  of  sex,  such  as  columns  headed 
'Male'  or  'Female'.  .  ."  (29  C.P.R.  1604.5,  as 
reaffirmed  on  April  5,  1^72,  37  F.R.  6835) .» 
Shortly  thereafter,  a  Federal  court  ruled  that 
this  EEOC  Ouldellne  "represents  a  reasonable 
Interpretation  of  section  704(b)  of  Title  VII." 
American  Newspaver  Publishers  Association 
V.  Alexander,  294  P.  Supp.  1100,  1103  (D.  D.C. 
1968) .  The  Labor  Departm?nt's  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Contract  Comollance.  which  administers 
Executive  Orders  11246  (?0  FR.  12319)  and 
11375  (32  PR.  14303)  prohibiting  discr*mlna- 
tlon  In  employment  by  those  holding  Federal 
contracts.  Issued  Sex  Discrimination  Guide- 
lines in  June  1970  contalnl'io;  an  identirpl 
prohibition.  41  C.F.R.  60-205  (b);  35  FJl. 
8888. 

Tlie  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  prohibits  dis- 
criminatory job  advertising  solely  by  employ- 
ers, e.nployment  agencies  and  labor  oreaniza- 
tlons." 

However,  the  City  of  Pittsburgh's  ordi- 
nance, like  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  many 
States  and  other  municipalities,  went  further 
than  the  Federal  statute,  by  prohibiting  any 
person  from  aiding,  coercing  or  participating 
In  publication  of  the  dlrcriminatory  tob  ad. 
As  shown  In  Part  I,  A  and  B,  below,  this  Is  a 
reasonable  and  rational  prohibition  directly 
related  to  the  proper  statutory  objective  of 
eliminating  discrimination   In  employment 
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and  Is  therefore  a  valid  legislative  enactment. 
(Parts  II  and  III  deal  separately  with  the 
Petitioner's  First  Amendment  and  Due 
Process  arguments.) 

A.  Employment  advertising  under  sex-labeled 
headings  reinforces  sex  prejudice  and  frus- 
trates the  objectives  of  a  fair  employment 
law 

Help-wanted  classified  advertisements  in 
newspapers  constitute  a  major  vehicle  for 
bringing  together  the  Job  and  the  job-seeker. 
They  are  the  single  most  comprehensive  In- 
formation source  on  current  job  openings  and 
the  most  productive  of  advertising  media  for 
filling  most  types  of  positions."  It  Is  now  gen- 
erally accepted  that  racial  or  religious  label- 
ing of  jobs  ads  (e.g.,  "whites  only",  "blacks 
need  not  apply",  "no  Jews",  "colored  Jobs", 
"Italian-Americans  not  acceptable",  etc.)  im- 
pairs the  equal  employment  opportunities  of 
those  excluded.  Indeed,  the  Petitioner's  Brief 
(p.  26)  states:  "We  do  not  contend  that  em- 
ployment opportunities  are  generally  classi- 
fiable along  racial  or  nationality  lines."  But 
the  Petitioner  then  goes  on  to  say:  "On  the 
other  hand,  the  Press  believes  that  the  em- 
ployment patterns  in  this  country  generally 
reflect  Job  Interest  and  qualifications  along 
sex  lines."  (Empha.>:is  by  Petitioner.) 

We  believe  that  the  law  was  specifically  in- 
tended to  counteract  such  stereotj-pes  and 
resulting  discrimination  In  employment, 
based  on  sex  as  well  as  on  race  or  national 
origin. 

Sex  designations,  whether  in  the  ad,  or  as 
captions  on  the  columns  of  classified  Job  ads 
segregated  by  sex,  channel  applicants  Into 
the  jobs  labeled  for  their  respective  sex.  The 
long  standing  customs  and  stcreotjrpes  about 
"men's  work"  and  "women's  work",  and  the 
traditional  prejudices  limiting  women  to  the 
less  rewarded  and  less  rewarding  kinds  of 
work,  reinforce  the  ads'  message  of  sex  selec- 
tion. The  heading  "male"  or  "men  wanted" 
clearly  conveys  only  one  meaning — that  the 
advertiser  of  the  jobs  under  that  heading 
wants  men  only.  Similarly,  the  heading  "fe- 
male" or  "women  wanted"  clearly  says  that 
the  jobs  In  the  ads  under  that  heading  are 
for  women  only. 

Nor  does  the  Petitioner's  "Notice  to  Job 
Seekers"  (ftnt.  2.  supra),  proclaiming  that 
the  Job  seeker  "should  assume  that  the  ad- 
vertiser win  consider  applicants  of  either 
sex",  lessen  the  message  of  sex  discrimina- 
tion. In  Hailes  v.  United  Air  Lines.  464  F.  2d 
1006,  1009  (CA  6,  1972),  the  Court  ruled: 

"Despite  the  fact  that  the  ad  states  that 
United  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer, 
the  tendentious  selection  of  the  feminine 
term,  'stewardess',  and  the  placing  of  the 
ad  in  the  'Help  Wanted — Female'  column 
without  a  corresponding  ad  In  the  'Help 
Wanted — Male'  column  so  plainly  indicates 
a  preference  for  females  it  cannot  be  neu- 
tralized by  the  self-conferred  title  of  'Equal 
Opportunity  Employer' "  (Emphasis  sup- 
plied). 

It  Is  plam  that  placing  an  employment 
ad  under  a  sex-segregative  heading  negates 
any  assurance  to  the  Job  seeker  that  the 
advertiser  will  consider  him  or  her  for  em- 
ployment without  regard  to  his  or  her  sex. 

Furthermore,  several  studies  show  that 
the  Job  seeker  is  substantially  deterred  from 
reading  the  Job  ads  In  columns  whose  head- 
ings refer  to  the  other  sex.  and  that  the 
better  Jobs  (In  pay,  fringe  benefits,  oppor- 
tunity for  advancement,  etc.)  are  generally 
listed  In  the  "male"  columns."  Indeed,  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  found,  on  the  basis 
of  evidence  presented  to  the  Pittsburgh 
Commission  on  Human  Relations  In  this 
case,  "that  the  more  attractive  employment 
opportunities  consistently  appear  In  the  male 
classlficstloi"  and  "that  the  clp.scif.cition 
system  used  by  the  [Pittsburgh]  Press  dis- 
courage [slcl  women  from  application  for 
Jobs  classified  for  male  Interest."  (App.,  Pet. 
for  Writ  of  Certiorari,  p.  33a) . 

Thus,  the  presence  of  sex  preferences  in 
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a   newspaper's  classified  Job  ads 

traditional  prejudices  and 
the  kinds  of  Jobs  that  are  suitable 
and  those  suitable  for  women,  an^ 
harder    for    the    community    to 
comply   with   the   nondiscrimination 
of  the   law.   As   this  Court  point  ed 
Anderson  v.  Martin.  375  U.S.  399. 
the    label    "furnishes    a    vehicle" 
arousing  prejudice  and  for  stlmu! 
criminatory  action. 

The  Economic  Report  of  the 
Doc.    93-28) ,    transmitted    to 
January    31,    1973     (Congression,^|l 
page  2618),  noted  that  the  goals 
mum  employment"  and  "maxlmu^n 
tion"  of  the  Employment  Act  of 
23,  15  U.S.C.  1021)  apply  "equally 
women".  Chap.  4,  p.  89.  However 

"Although  the  goals  apply  equally 
and  women,  some  of  the  obstacles 
achievement    apply    especially 
Women  have   gained  much  more 
market  employment  than  they  us(  d 
but  they  have  not  gained  full  equjility 
In  the  market  in  the  choice  of 
txinitles  for  advancement,  and 
related  to  employment  and 
some  extent  the  cause  of  this  dlsirep 
direct  discrimination.  But  It  Is  alsc 
of  more  subtle  and  complex  factoi  s 
Ing  in  cultural  patterns  that  hav 
In  most  societies  through  the 
either  case,  because  the  posslbUit^s 
women  are  restricted,  they  are 
free  to  contribute  a  full  meastue 
to   their   families,   to   develop   thklr 
fully,  or  to  help  achieve  the  national 
"maximum  production."  [p.  90 

"Women  have  generally 
Tmemployment  than  men  and  this 
has  been  more  pronoiinced  In 
...  [p. 96) 

".  .  .  The  unemployment  of 
seek    work    is    costly,    to 
families,  and  the  Nation.   Our 
be   to  reduce   this  unemploymen 
that  can  be  done  by  means  whifb 
themselves  more  costly."  (p.  99]. 

The  discrimination  inherent  in 
gated  Job  ads  has  been  a  major 
maintaining   the   sex-based 
which  still  pervade  our  country 
promise  of  the  Equal  Pay  Act 
Stat.   56,   9  U.S.C.   206(d)), 
discrimination  In  wage  payments 
Vn  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
241,  42  U.S.C.  2000e) ,  prohibiting 
tion   In  emplo;rment  on   the 
color,  religion,  sex  or  national  or 
one-fourth  of  all  employment 
complaints  received  by  the  EEO^ 
based. "^  These  discriminations  are 
sponsible  for  the  earnings  gap 
36,132.000  male,   and   the    15,476,i 
full-time,  year-round  workers,  as 
the  following  earnings  data  report  >d 
workers  during   1970  by  the  Labpr 
ment,   Employment   Standards 
tion.  Women's  Bureau:  " 
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TABLE  l.-MEDIAN  EARNINGS.  1!  70 


Men      Wome  i 


All  workers.... J8. 566  J5.321 

Professional  and  technical  .  11.SC6  7.87  1 

Nsnfarm    managers,   offi- 
cials, proprietors 12.117  6.831 

Clerical 8.617  5.55. 

Sales 9,790  4, 18  t 

Service  (excluding  house- 
hold)   6.955  3,9$ 


This  gap  Is  also  shown  In  the 
of  such  workers  In   1970  by 
as  follows: 
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56.7 
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42.8 
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TABLE  II 
[In  percent) 


Men 


Women 


Earning  less  than  J7,000. 
Earning  J15.000  or  o»er.. 


30.1 
13.5 


73.9 
1.1 


This  gap  Is  not  due  to  differences  in  edu- 
cation or  qualification,  but  exists  at  every 
level  of  educational  background  as  follows: 

TABLE  III. -MEDIAN  EARNINGS,  1972 


Women's 
median 

income  as 

percent 

of  men's 


Years  schooling  completed 


Men      Women 


Elementary  schoo. $7,535 

High  school: 

1  to  3  years 8,514 

4  years 9,567 

College: 

1  to  3  years 11,183 

4years 13.264 

5yearsormore 14,747 


i*. 181 

4,655 
5,580 

6.604 
8,156 
9,581 


55.5 

54.7 
58.3 

59.1 
61.5 
65.0 


This  gap,  says  the  Labor  Department,  is 
not  necessarily  due  to  women  "receiving  un- 
equal pay  for  equal  work,"  but  rather 
because  "women  are  more  likely  than  men 
to  be  employed  in  low-skilled,  low-paying 
Jobs."  {Ibid.,  p.  4).  The  Immensity  of  this 
sex-based  discrimination  is  dramatized  by 
the  above  figures  which  show  that  in  1970 
males  who  dropped  out  of  high  school  after 
their  first,  second  or  third  year  had  higher 
median  annual  earnings  ($8,514)  than 
women  with  four  full  years  of  college  edu- 
cation ($8,156),  and  males  with  only  an  ele- 
mentary school  education  had  higher  median 
annual  earnings  ($7,535)  than  females  with 
1-3  years  of  college  education   ($6,604) . 

By  channeling  women  into  the  lower  pay- 
ing Jobs  and  reinforcing  sex  prejudice  in  em- 
ployment, the  sex-segregated  Job  ads  frus- 
trate the  b£isic  objective  of  the  fair  employ- 
ment laws. 

The  situation  Is  similar  to  that  which  ex- 
isted, not  long  ago.  In  interstate  transporta- 
tion. Although  this  Court  had  repeatedly 
ruled  that  racial  segregation  on  common  car- 
riers in  interstate  transportation  was  ille- 
gal," the  continued  widespread  use  of  "white 
only"  and  "colored  only"  signs  in  railroad 
and  bus  stations  made  this  Court's  decisions 
"only  a  promise  to  the  ear  to  be  broken  to 
the  hope,  a  teasing  illusion  like  a  munificent 
bequest  in  a  pauper's  will."  Edwards  v.  Cali- 
fornia, 314  U.S.  160,  186  (1941).  Effective  de- 
segregation In  interstate  transportation  fa- 
cilities began  only  when  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  issued  its  regulations  In 
September  1961  (49  CFR  180a.l-10)  requir- 
ing motor  common  carriers  to  display  non- 
segregation  signs  and  to  refrain  from  using 
terminals  having  sigiis  specifying  race  segre- 
gation practices.  Georgia  v.  United  States, 
201  P.  Supp.  813  (D.C.  N.D.  Oa.  1961),  affd. 
371  U.S.  9   (1962). 

The  legislature  could  reasonably  believe 
that  discriminatory  Job  ads  promote  dis- 
crimination In  employment,  and  its  deter- 
mination to  prohibit  the  publication  of  such 
ads  Is  a  reasonable  and  rational  means  for 
effectuating  the  proper  legislative  objective 
of  reducing  Job  discrimination, 
B.  There  is  no  merit  in  the  petitiover's  sug- 
gestion that  sex-segregated  job  ads  promote 
the  convenience  of  the  job  seeker 
The  company  attempts  to  Justify  Its  sex- 
segT'gated  Job  ads  policy  by  contending  (p. 
10,  Petitioner's  brief  on  Petition  for  Writ  of 
Certiorari)  that  Its  sex-segregated  column 
headings  "are  solely  a  reflection  of  what  It 
believes  to  be  In  furtherance  of  the  most  con- 
venient classification  for  Its  readers,  what  Is 
preferred  by  Its  readers,  and  Is  (sic)  a  classifi- 


cation which  has  a  ratlonail  basis  in  that  It 
merely  refiects  the  present  dominant  employ- 
ment Interest  patterns  of  the  sexes." 

It  was  only  a  short  time  ago  that  many 
newspapers  In  this  country  arrang-d  their 
classified  ads  on  Jobs  and  housing  under  race 
labels,  and  offered  precisely  the  same  argu- 
ment (substitute  "race"  for  "sex")  to  Justify 
their  race -segregated  classified  ads.  Such 
argument  was  without  merit  then,  and  it 
should  be  summarily  rejected  in  this  case. 

There  Is  much  similarity  between  race  dis- 
crimination and  sex  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment. The  attitudes  underlying  both 
types  of  discrimination  have  generally  re- 
flected the  ancient  canard  about  the  "in- 
feriority" of  women  and  Negroes  (or  Oriental, 
or  other  proscrobed  races).'"  Both  women 
and  racial  minorities  are  "easily  Identifiable 
groups  which  have  at  times  required  the  aid 
of  the  courts  in  securing  equal  treatment 
under  the  laws."  Hernandez  v.  Texas,  347  U.S. 
475,  478  (1954).  Both  are  grossly  under- 
represented  in  Federal,  State,  and  local 
formal  decision-making  processes,  leaving 
both  easy  targets  of  public  and  private  dis- 
crimination. The  history  of  both  women  and 
racial  minorities  has  been  marked  by  un- 
duly slow  progress  toward  legal,  economic, 
and  political  equality,  often  in  the  face  of 
co:islderable  resistance  from  the  dominant 
group.  The  result  has  been  that  women  and 
racial  minorities  have  often  been  consigned 
to  the  bottom  of  the  economic  ladder,  in  the 
lowest  paying,  least  satisfying.  Jobs. 

The  similarity  between  race  discrimination 
and  sex  discrimination  was  pithily  stated 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  California  in  Sailer 
Inn.  Inc.  v.  Kirby,  5  Cal.  3d  1,  18-20,  485 
P.  2d  529,  540-41  (1971)  : 

"Sex,  like  race  and  lineage.  Is  an  Immutable 
trait,  a  status  Into  which  the  class  members 
are  locked  by  the  accident  of  birth.  What 
differentiates  sex  from  non -suspect  statuses, 
such  as  intelligence  or  physical  disability, 
and  aligns  It  with  the  recognized  suspect 
classifications  Is  that  the  characteristic  fre- 
quently bears  no  relation  to  ability  to  per- 
form or  contribute  to  society.  .  .  .  The  re- 
stilt  Is  that  the  whole  class  Is  relegated  to 
an  inferior  legal  status  without  regard  to 
the  capabilities  or  characteritslcs  of  its  in- 
dividual members.  .  .  .  Where  the  relation 
between  characteristic  and  evil  to  be  pre- 
vented is  so  tenuous,  courts  must  look  closely 
at  classifications  based  on  that  characteristic 
lest  outdated  social  stereotypes  result  in  In- 
vidious  laws   or   practices. 

"Another  characteristic  which  underlies 
all  suspect  classifications  is  the  stigma  of 
inferiority  and  second  class  citizenship  asso- 
ciated with  them.  .  .  ,  Women,  like  Negroes, 
aliens,  and  the  poor  have  historically  labored 
under  severe  legal  and  social  disabilities.  .  .  . 
They  are  excluded  from  or  discriminated 
against  in  employment  and  educational  op- 
portunities. .  . 

"Laws  which  disable  women  from  full 
participation  in  the  political,  business  and 
economic  arenas  are  often  characterized  as 
"protective"  and  beneficial.  Those  same  laws 
applied  to  racial  or  ethnic  minorities  would 
readily  be  recognized  as  invidious  and  im- 
permissible. The  pedestal  upon  which  women 
have  been  placed  has  all  too  often,  upon 
closer  inspection,  been  revealed  as  a  cage. 
We  conclude  that  the  sexual  classifications 
are  properly  treated  as  suspect,  particularly 
when  those  classifications  are  made  with  re- 
spect to  a  fundamental  Interest  such  as 
employment." 

The  President's  Task  Force  on  Women's 
Rights  and  R  .-■sponslbllltles,  citing  Census 
Bureau  data,  stated  In  its  Report  of  April 
1970,  "A  Matter  of  Simple  Justice,"  p,  18: 

"Sex  l>i.''s  takes  a  greater  econcnilc  tol!  than 
raci;.l  b.as.  The  median  earnings  of  white 
men  employed  year-round  full-time  Is  $7,396, 
of  N3jro  men  $4,777,  of  white  women  $4,279, 
of  Negro  women  $3,194.  Women  with  some 
college  education  both  white  and  Negro,  earn 
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less  than  Negro  men  with  8  years  of  educa- 
tion. 

"Women  head  1,723,000  Impoverished  fami- 
lies, Negro  males  head  820,000.  One-quarter 
of  all  families  headed  by  white  women  are  in 
poverty.  More  than  half  of  all  headed  by 
Negro  women  are  in  poverty.  Less  than  a 
quarter  of  those  headed  by  Negro  males  are 
in  poverty.  Seven  percent  of  those  headed  by 
white  males  are  In  poverty."  [Footnotes 
omitted). 

Sex-segregated  Job  ads,  like  race-segregated 
Job  ads,  do  not  promote  the  convenience  of 
the  Job  seeker,  except  In  a  community 
dedicated  to  unequal  Job  opportunities.  This 
has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  experience 
with  regard  to  racial  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment. It  is  equally  true  with  regard  to  sex 
discrimination. 

First.  Grouping  Job  ads  by  sex  promotes 
only  the  continuance  of  the  tradition  that 
the  Jobs  listed  as  "Male  interest"  are  not  in- 
tended for  women,  and  vice  versa.  It  does  not 
promote  the  convenience  of  the  man  or 
woman  who  Is  seeking  a  Job  (e.g.,  as  book- 
keeper, plumber,  cook,  welder,  printer,  secre- 
tary, accountant,  or  other  Jobs  that  can  be 
performed  by  men  and  women  alike  and  for 
which  sex  is  not  a  bona  fide  occupational 
qualification).  The  Job  seeker's  interests 
would  be  promoted  far  more  by  grouping  the 
ads  solely  by  Job  category — so  that  he  or  she 
can  pursue  all  opportunities  for  the  kind  of 
Job  he  or  she  wants — rather  than  by  a  sex 
label  which  automatically  discourages  per- 
sons of  the  other  sex  from  reading  the  Job 
ads  under  such  sex  label.  Indeed,  if  the  Job 
seeker,  following  the  Petitioner's  suggestion 
to  "assume  that  the  advertiser  will  consider 
applicants  of  either  sex"  ("Notice  to  Job 
seekers,"  ftnt.  2,  supra),  consults  both  the 
"Male"  and  "Female"  columns,  what  then  is 
the  point  of  the  sex-segregated  Job  columns? 

The  grouping  of  ads  alphabetically  by  oc- 
cupation without  sex-segregated  headings  is 
better  for  the  Job  seeker  even  in  the  infre- 
quent case  where  (a)  an  employer  or  employ- 
ment agency  is  exempt  from  the  Ordinance, 
or  (b)  the  position  Is  exempted  because  it 
"reasonably  requires  the  employment  of  a 
person  or  persons  of  a  particular  .  .  .  sex" 
(Ordinance,  sec.  7(d)).  In  such  cases,  the 
exempted  ad,  printed  with  others  arranged 
alphabetically  by  Job  title,  need  simply  in- 
clude the  sex  designation  in  the  body  of  the 
ad.  The  Job  seeker  could  check  all  ads  for  the 
occupation  he  or  she  seeks  (for  bookkeeper, 
plumber,  cook,  nurse,  etc.)  in  one  place.  In- 
cluding the  exempted  Jobs,  rather  than  have 
to  check  for  such  ads  in  2  or  3  separate 
columns. 

Furthermore,  many  (but  not  all)  employers 
and  employment  agencies  now  place  dupli- 
cate Job  ads  in  both  the  male  and  female 
columns  in  order  to  avoid  a  Judgment  that 
they  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  sex.  C/. 
Hailes  v.  United  Air  Lines,  supra.  The  Job 
seeker  who  wants  to  check  on  all  Jobs  for 
which  he  or  she  may  be  interested  In  apply- 
ing must  therefore  look  through  longer  series 
of  ads  in  both  columns.  The  Petitioner's  as- 
sertion that  the  sex  labeled  columns  serve 
the  "convenience"  of  the  Job  seeker  is  there- 
fore quite  hollow.  Only  when  all  advertisers 
duplicate  their  Job  ads  would  sex-segregated 
columns  reduce  the  Job  seeker's  reading 
burden. 

It  is,  of  course,  apparent  that  such  duplica- 
tion in  2  or  3  columns  imposes  extra  expense 
on  those  employers  and  employment  agencies 
that  desire  to  reach  both  male  and  female 
job  seekers  without  discrimination,"  and 
that  they  would  be  better  served  if  all  Job 
ads  were  arranged  alphabetically  by  Job 
category  without  sex  segregation. 

Second.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  below 
found  that  the  evidence  presented  to  the 
Pittsburgh  Human  Relations  Commission 
"clearly  established  that  It  la  not  the  prefer- 
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ence  of  the  reader,  but  the  preference  of  the 
prospective  employer  which  dictate  [sic]  ad 
placement  under  one  caption  or  another"  eind 
"that  the  system  which  the  Press  seeks  to 
sustain  does  aid  in  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment based  upon  sex,  and  not  based  upon 
difference  in  treatment  sanctioned  by  the 
law."  App.,  Pet.  for  Writ  of  Certiorari,  pp. 
33a,  34a.  The  Commonwealth  Court  below 
found  (Ibid.,  p.  68a) :  "The  record  clearly 
demonstrates  that  this  sex  segregated  system 
of  want  ad  column  classification  is  geared 
primarily  to  the  Interests  and  desires  of 
employers." 

In  providing  to  employers  and  emploj-ment 
agencies  the  means  of  violating  the  law's  pro- 
hibition against  publishing  sex  discrimina- 
tory Job  ads,  the  Petitioner  supports  a  wide- 
spread system  of  violations  by  such  Job  ad- 
vertisers. The  multiplicity  of  such  violations 
imposes  on  the  meagerly  staffed  City,  State 
and  Federal  commissions  and  administra- 
tively impossible  burden  of  law  enforcement. 
The  only  effect  remedy  available  to  the  law 
Is  to  prevent  the  central  figure — the  news- 
paper— from  aiding.  Inciting  (and  indeed  of- 
ten coercing)  the  employers  and  employment 
agencies  to  publish  the  discriminatory  job 
advertisements  which  undermine  the  law's 
basic  purpose  of  combatting  discrimination 
in  employment. 

Third.  The  Petitioner's  contention  assumes 
that  the  newspaper's  ad-takers  or  manage- 
ment know  (a)  what  jobs  are  preferred  by 
its  readers,  and  (b)  what  are  the  "dominant 
employment  interest  patterns  of  the  sexes". 
We  submit  that  they  are  not  so  prescient.  Ac- 
cording to  Census  Bureau  publications,*' " 
there  were,  in  1970,  49,549,239  males,  and 
30,501,807  females,  in  the  civilian  labor  force, 
16  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  47,623,764 
males,  and  28,929,845  females,  were  employed. 
Their  jobs  refute  much  of  the  mythology 
about  the  "employment  interest  patterns  of 
the  sexes."  In  large  numbers,  women  now 
work  In  traditional  "men's  jobs,"  and  men 
now  work  in  traditional  "women's  Jobs." 
Some  examples  are: 

Table  IV. — Female  workers 
{Number  of  female   workers) 

Engineers   19.577 

Lawyers 12,311 

Physicians,     dentists,     optometrists, 

veterinarians,  etc 45,664 

Clergymen*    6,237 

Urban  and  regional  planners 1,099 

Engineering  and  science  tech- 
nicians   87,  837 

Draftsmen*    22.257 

air  traffic  controllers 1,370 

Airplane    pUots" 710 

Flight  engineers 164 

Mail  carriers,  post  office 19,566 

Insurance  adjusters  and  Investiga- 
tors     25,570 

Blacksmiths 249 

Boilermakers 371 

Bulldozer   operators    1, 135 

Carpenters   10,078 

Cranemen',  derrlckmen',  and  hoist- 
men*     1,939 

Electricians   8,616 

Electric  power  linemen*,  and  cable- 
men*   1.444 

Excavating,  grading  and  road  ma- 
chine operators,  except  bulldoz- 
ers         2.495 

Forgemen*  and  hammermen* 724 

Locotlve  engineers 392 

Locomotive    firemen* 161 

Machinists    11,764 

Automobile    mechanics 11,045 

Automobile  body  repairmen* 1,332 

Heavy  equipment  mechanics.  Includ- 
ing dlesel ---  10,713 

Data    processing    machine    repair-.. 

men*   864 

Railroad  and  car  shop  mechanics  and 

repairmen* 510 

Metal  molders 6,749 


Construction  and  maintenance  paint- 
ers    13,303 

Plumbers  and  pipefitters 4, 110 

Pressmen*  and  plate  printers 13,  346 

Sheetmetal  workers  and  tinsmiths 2, 898 

Shlpfltters    123 

Shoe  repairmen* 6,343 

Stone  cutters  and  carvers 445 

Structural  metal  craftsmen* 868 

Telephone     installers    and    repair- 
men*  8,285 

Telephone  linemen*  and  splicers 756 

Blasters  and  powdermen* 311 

Chainmen,*  rodmen,*  and  axmen,* 

surveying   163 

Drillers,  earth 3.405 

Furnacemen,*      smeltermen*      and 

pourers   2,761 

Garage  workers  and  gas  station  at- 
tendants    12,084 

Meatcutters  and  butchers 28,  054 

Metal    platers 2,828 

Mine   operatives 3,359 

Drill  press  operatives 14.831 

Lathe   and   milling  machine  opera- 
tives    7,566 

Punch   and  stamping  press  opera- 
tives    48,377 

Riveters  and  fasteners 10,941 

Sailors  and  deckhands 466 

Stationary   firemen* 4,813 

Welders  and  fiamecutters 31,273 

Boatmen*  and  canalmen* 324 

Bus   drivers 66,000 

Dellverymen*  and  routemen* 19,691 

Railroad  brakemen* 537 

Railroad  switchmen* 867 

Truck   drivers 20,120 

Construction    laborers,   except   car- 
penter  helpers 9.571 

Fishermen*  and  oystermen* 1,147 

Freight  and  material  handlers 38,760 

Longshoremen*    and   stevedores 705 

Lumbermen,*  raftsmen*  and  wood- 
choppers  1,766 

Janitors  and  sextons  (Does  not  in- 
clude cleaners  and  charwomen) —  156,755 

Busboys*    --... 13,628 

Crossing  guards  and  brldgetenders.  23,  919 

Firemen,*   fire  protection 1,976 

Guards  and  watchmen* 16.262 

Policemen*  and  detectives 13,098 

*A11  these  "men"  were  females. 

**On  January  10,  1973,  the  Navy  an- 
nounced selection  of  8  women  to  begin  flight 
cadet  training  to  become  pilots  of  Navy 
transport  planes  and  helicopters.  Washing- 
ton Post.  p.  A-7  (Jan.  11,  1973) . 

Table  V. — Male  workers 
(Number  of  male  workers) 

Dietitians   3.222 

Registered    nurses 22,332 

Secretaries    64,066 

Stenographers    8,082 

Typists    56,834 

Decorators  and  window  dressers 29,709 

Dressmakers  and  seamstresses,*  ex- 

ceot  factory 4,708 

Milliners  183 

Sewers   and   stitchers 54,688 

Weavers    23,461 

Chambermaids*  and  maids*,  except 

private   household 10,107 

Cooks,  except  private  household 306,492 

Lay   mldwlves* 138 

Practical    nurses 8,485 

Airline   stewardesses*. 1,364 

Child   care   workers,  except  private 

household    9,196 

Hairdressers  and  cosmetologlsta 46,663 

Housekeepers,  except  private  house- 
hold     29,078 

•All  males  the  word  notwithstanding. 

These  samplings  show  that  the  "employ- 
ment interest  patterns  of  the  sexes"  are  far 
more  varied  than  the  traditional  stereotj-pes. 
They  also  show  that  the  assumptions  under- 
lying the  newspaper  company's  efforts  to  dl- 
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rect  Job  seekers  into  particular  kl^da  of  em-> 
ployment  are  contrary  to  the  eiiiployinent 
Interests  of  large  numbers  of  ciieniand  wom- 
en (Just  as  the  race-segregatet  Job  ads 
formerly  prevalent  were  contrary  to  the  em- 
ployment Interests  of  many  whites  and 
Negroes. ) 

This  Is  being  Increasingly  understood  by 
newspapers  throughout  the  country.  The  fol- 
lowing newspapers,  which  formerly  published 
BOX-segregated  Job  ads,  now  pilnt  "help 
wanted"  columns  without  sex  segiegatlon  of 
the  Job  ads:  " 
Table  VI — Newspapers  no  longer  printing  aex- 
segregated  classified  job  a^s 

Albany  Times  Union 

Atlanta  Constitution 

Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State  Times 

Bergen  (N.J.)  Record 

Bismarck  (N.  Dak.)  Trlbxme 

Boston  Olobe 

Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette 

Chicago  Sun  Times 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

Cleveland  Press 

Commercial  Appeal  (Tenn.) 

Dayton  Dally  News 

Deseret  (Utah)  News 

Des  Moines  Register 

Detroit  News 

Florida  Times  Union 

Honolulu  Star  Bulletin 

Houston  Post 

Indianapolis  News 

Kansas  City  Star 

Los  Angeles  Times 

MUml  Herald 

Minneapolis  Star  Tribune 

Newark  Evening  News 

Newark  Star  Ledger 

Newsday  (LI.,  N.Y.) 

New  York  Dally  News 

New  York  Law  Journal 

New  York  Post 

New  York  Times 

News  and  Courier  (Charleston.  SJC.) 

Oakland  (Calif  )  Tribune 

Omaha  World  Herald 

Oregonian 

Portland  (Maine)  Press 

Providence  (R.I.)  Journal 

Red  Bank  (N.J.)  Dally  Register 

St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 

St.  Petersbiu-g  Times 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 

Seattle  Times 

Tampa  Tribune 

Times  Picayune  (La.) 

Virginia  Pilot  (Norfolk,  Va.) 

Waco  (Tex.)  Tribune -Herald 

Wall  Street  Journal 

Washington  Evening  Star 

Washington  Post 

Wilmington  (Del.)  Evening  Jourhal 

The  lesson  of  these  facts  Is  clea  :  The  sex- 
labeled  headings  on  Job  ad  coliums  simply 
permit  (or  force)  the  advertisers  to  sex-label 
their  help-wanted  ads  to  see  deflaoce  of  the 
nondiscrimination  law.  Such  classified  ads 
aid  and  coerce  the  commission  of  ;he  unlaw- 
tul  employment  practices  prohlbl;ed  by  the 
Ordinance. 
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n.  THE  prrrsBtJBGH  ordinance  as 

THE      COURT      BELOW REQUIRING 

nONER     TO     CEASE     SEX-SECREGATE|) 
FOR  JOB   ADS  IN  ITS   NEWSPAPERS 
ADVERTISER     OR     POSITION     IS 
THE  ORDINANCE — REGULATES      THI 
CIAL  ACTIVITY   OP  SELLING  ADVERT!  >ING 
IMPOSES  LnrtE  OH  NO  BURDEN  OI ' 
TIONER,    AND    DOES    NOT    ABRIDGE 
SPEECH   OR  OF  THE  PRESS  WITHIN 
INC    OF   THE    FIRST    AMENDBIENT 

The  baste  purpose  of  the  Pittsblirgh 
nance  is  to  eliminate  discrlmlnatlo  a 
race,  religion,  sex.  etc.,  in  employn  ent, 
Ing.  8ind  public  accommodations 
pllsh   this   purpose,    the   Ordinal 
those     subject  to  its 


nondlscrlm.  nation 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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quirements from  publishing  or  circulating,  or 
causing  to  be  published  or  circulated,  a  dis- 
criminatory notice  or  advertisement  relating 
to  those  matters.  This  prohibition  was  made 
in  the  belief  that  such  discriminatory  ad- 
vertisements provide  a  major  vehicle  for 
accomplishing  the  forbidden  acts  of  dis- 
crimination. 

This  prohibition  against  publication  or 
circulation  of  discriminatory  advertisements 
is  not  loosely  or  vaguely  worded.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  precisely  stated  In  section  8(e)  as 
to  unlawful  employment  practices;  in  section 
9(d)  as  to  unlawful  housing  practices;  and 
section  10(a)  (2)  as  to  unlawful  public  ac- 
commodation practices.  And  sections  8(J), 
9(g)  and  10(b)  of  the  Ordinance  prohibit 
"any  person"  from  aiding,  inciting,  com- 
pelling or  p€utlclpating  In  such  respective 
unlawful  practices. 

Nor  is  the  Ordinance  aimed  solely  at  pub- 
lication in  the  media  (i.e.,  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, radio,  or  television) .  It  precludes  "any 
person"  from  publishing  the  discriminatory 
notice  or  advertisement,  whether  in  a  general 
newspaper  or  on  his  own.  Indeed,  It  Is  not 
aimed  at  any  function  of  a  newspaper  except 
when  the  publisher  of  the  newspaper  (a)  acts 
discrlmlnatorlly  in  the  role  of  an  employer, 
employment  agency  or  labor  union,  or  land- 
lord or  seller  of  housing,  or  owner  of  a  pub- 
licly available  auditorium;  or  (b)  publishes  a 
discriminatory  notice  or  advertisement  re- 
lating to  the  forbidden  employment,  hoiislng, 
or  public  accommodations  practice. 

Nothing  in  the  Ordinance  or  the  order  of 
the  court  below  touches  even  a  scintiUa  of 
the  Petitioner's  freedom  of  speech  or  press. 
The  Petitioner  is  in  no  way  prohibited  or 
hindered  in  publishing  editorials,  news  arti- 
cles, comments,  cartoons,  statements,  or  any 
other  format  for  expressing  its  views,  or  the 
views  of  Its  "Editor.  Business  Manager  and 
Classified  Ad  Manager"  (Petitioner's  Brief, 
p.  11),  or  its  writers  or  readers,  on  any  sub- 
ject. It  Is  free  to  expound  on  what  Jobs  should 
be  held  by  men  or  by  women,  or  whether  sex 
discrimination  in  employment  is  good  or  bad, 
or  whether  laws  barring  such  discrimination 
should  be  expanded  or  repealed,  or  the  sound- 
ness of  the  court's  order  requiring  it  to  elim- 
inate sex-segregated  column  headings  in  Its 
Job  ads.  or  any  other  topic. 

Furthermore,  the  Ordinance  places  vir- 
tually no  burden  on  a  newspaper  which,  like 
the  Petitioner,  publishes  classified  Job  ads. 
Classifying  the  Job  ads  by  occupation  Is 
surely  not  burdensome.  The  Petitioner  does 
so  now.  Even  if  a  prospective  advertiser  In- 
sists on  having  a  Job  ad  printed  with  a  sex 
designation,  or  under  a  sex-labeled  heading, 
the  newspaper  is  not  obliged  to  exercise  any 
burdensome  Judgment.  It  need  only  reqvilre 
the  prospective  advertiser  to  produce  a  cer- 
tificate of  exemption  from  the  Human  Re- 
lations Commission  under  section  7  (d)  of  the 
Ordinance,  and  the  newspaper  may  then 
print  the  Job  ad  with  the  sex  label. 

The  Ordinance  Is  thus  narrowly  drawn  to 
deal  with  the  evil  of  promoting  discrimina- 
tion based  on  race,  religion,  sex,  etc..  in  the 
context  of  a  commercial  advertisement  which 
seeks  to  fill  a  particular  Job.  or  to  sell  or 
rent  a  particular  house  or  apartment,  cw 
to  restrict  admission  into  a  particular  place 
of  public  accommodation.  It  does  not  cut 
down  in  any  way  the  newspaper's  ri^ht  or 
ability  to  express  its  views  for  or  against 
the  merits  of  the  antl-dlscrlmlnatlon  re- 
quirements of  the  law. 

Even  If  the  Ordinance  somehow  burdened 
the  Petitioner,  "It  is  clear  that  the  First 
Amendment  does  not  invalidate  every  inci- 
dental burdening  of  the  press  that  may  result 
from  the  enforcement  of  civil  or  criminal 
statutes  of  general  applicability."  Bianzburg 
V.  Hayes,  408  VS.  665,  682(1972).  This  Court 
has  repeatedly  held  that  the  First  Amend- 
ment does  not  immunize  the  press  from  laws 
of  general  application,  such  as  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,*"  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 


ards Act,==°  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,^ 
and  nondiscriminatory  tax  laws  not  directed 
against  the  expression  of  vlews.'-'<  Lower  Fed- 
eral courts  have  ruled  similarly  in  cases  up- 
holding laws  prohibiting  the  publishing  of 
advertisements  which  directly  promoted  a 
particular  existing  lottery  (but  not  inhibit- 
ing free  expression  of  ideas  as  In  editorials, 
etc.),=*  and  laws  prohibiting  "blockbusting" 
advertising,  i.e.,  making  representations  re- 
garding entry  of  persons  of  a  particular  race, 
religion  or  national  origin  into  a  neighbor- 
hood in  order  to  Induce  sales  or  rentals  of 
dwelling  units." 

In  particular,  the  Petitioner's  attempt  to 
Invoke  the  First  Amendment  as  a  shield 
against  the  Ordinance  falls  to  recognize  the 
solid  demarcation  between  the  expression 
of  ideas  protected  by  the  First  Amendment, 
and  conduct  In  operating  a  publishing  busi- 
ness in  a  wholly  commercial  context  which 
that  Amendment  does  not  immunize  from 
governmental  regulation. 

There  Is  a  world  of  difference,  so  far  as 
the  First  Amendment  is  concerned,  between 
"communicating  information  .  .  .  and  opin- 
ion" and  "purely  commercial  advertising."" 
Thus,  while  the  First  Amendment  protects 
from  governmental  regulation  an  editorial 
or  a  panel  debate  on  the  merits  of  cigarette 
smoking,  it  does  not  immunize  against  a 
statute  prohibiting  the  advertising  of  ciga- 
rettes for  sale." 

The  principal  purpose  of  classified  ads  in 
newspapers  Is  not  to  express  the  newspaper 
publisher's  belief,  or  even  the  belief  of  its 
advertisers,  about  the  social  utility  of  sex 
discrimination  In  employment.  Instead,  the 
Job  ads  are  Intended  solely  to  solicit  em- 
ployees for  the  advertisers,  and  money  for 
the  newspapers."  Hence,  they  are  wholly 
unlike  the  advertisements  and  books  in- 
volved in  the  cases  which  the  Petitioner's 
Brief  (p.  16)  cites  as  granting  First  Amend- 
ment protection  to  commercial  publications. 
In  New  York  Times  v.  Sullivan,  376  U.S.  254, 
266  a964).  the  full -page  advertisement  in 
the  New  York  Times  protesting  police  bru- 
talities against  Negroes  In  Alabama  "com- 
municated Information,  expressed  opinion, 
recited  grievances,  protested  claimed  abuses, 
and  sought  financial  support  on  behalf  of  a 
movement  whose  existence  and  objectives 
are  matters  of  the  highest  public  interest 
and  concern."  In  Smith  v.  California.  361 
U.S.  147  (1959),  the  imposition  of  absolute 
criminal  liability  on  the  sale  of  obscene 
books,  regardless  of  scienter,  would  have  In- 
hibited distribution  of,  and  public  access 
to,  constitutionally  protected  books  and 
literature  as  well  as  obscene  material.  No 
such  in  terrorem  effect  results  from  the 
Pittsbun;h  Ordinance's  prohibition  against 
sex-sepregatlng  Job  ad  columns. 

We  believe  that  the  proper  line  between 
constitutionally  protected  free  speech  and 
ccmmerclal  discriminatory  advertising 
which  the  legislature  may  prohibit  was  cor- 
rectly drawn  in  Senior  Circuit  Judge  Sobel- 
off's  una'.ilmous  opinion  in  United  States  v. 
Hunter,  459  F.2d  205  (CA  4,  1972).  cert.  dev. 
93  S.  Ct.  23.5  (October  16.  1972),  under  re- 
co:^slderatlo"  In  No.  72-146.  In  that  case,  a 
rewspaper  oublished  a  classified  advertise- 
ment to  rent  an  apartment  In  a  "white" 
home.  Section  804(c)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1998  (42  use.  3604fc))  prohibits  publi- 
catlo'i  of  a-^y  advertisement  concerning  sale 
or  rental  of  a  dwelling  which  Indicates  "any 
preference,  limitation,  or  discrimination 
ba.scd  on  ri"e,  color,  religion,  or  national  or- 
igin .  .  .",  ard  thus,  except  as  to  sex.  Is  vir- 
tually identical  with  section  9(d)  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Ordinance.  Judge  SobclofT's  opln- 
lo-"  flitly  re'ected  the  newspaper's  contention 
that  the  First  Amendment  precluded  apply- 
I'^s  section  804(c)  to  a  newspaper.  The 
Hunter  case  involved  a  Federal  statute  and 
race  discrimination  In  a  housing  ad,  while 
this  case  involves  a  local  ordinance  and  sex 
discrimination  In  Job  ads.  But  there  Is  no 
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difference  in  principle.  Judge  Sobeloff's  view 
that  the  First  Amendment  does  not  immunize 
a  newspaper  from  a  statute  prohibiting  pub- 
lication of  discriminatory  classified  ads  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  First  Amendment 
contention  In  this  case. 

We  believe  that  the  Petitioner's  First 
Amendment  argument  In  this  case  Is  so  In- 
substantial as  to  verge  on  the  frivolous. 

n.  THE  ORDER  OF  THE  COURT  BELOW  DID  NOT 
VIOLATE  DUE  PROCESS  AND  THE  PETITIONER'S 
DUE  PROCESS  ARGUMENT  MISAPPREHENDS  THE 
BASIS   FOR    THAT    ORDER 

The  Petitioner's  contention  that  its  right 
to  due  process  of  law  was  violated  by  the 
court  below  is  based  on  something  that  court 
did  not  do.  According  to  Petitioner,  the  court 
below  ruled  that  the  Petitioner's  sex-labeling 
of  job  ads  "aided  an  employer  in  discrimina- 
tion in  hiring  .  .  .  without  proof  that  an  ad- 
viser discriminated  In  hiring"  (Pet.  Brief  on 
Petition  for  Certiorari,  p.  14).  At  another 
page  (p.  16),  the  Petitioner  says  that  It 
was  "found  as  aiding  In  the  discrimination 
In  hiring  of  women  without  knowledge  that 
any  advertiser  has  In  fact  used  its  classified 
advertisements  as  a  device  to  deny  women 
equal  consideration  for  employment  posi- 
tions." 

But  that  isn't  wl.at  the  Court  below  ruled. 

The  Petitioner's  argument  misapprehends 
the  basis  for  the  order  of  the  court  below. 
That  court  didn't  say  that  Petitioner  had 
"aided  an  employer  in  discrimination  in  hir- 
ing." It  ruled  only  that  the  Petitioner  had 
aided  an  employer  in  doing  one  particular 
act — publishing  a  Job  ad  which  iud.cates  sex 
discrimination — which  the  statute  "declared 
to  be  an  unlawful  employment  practice." 

Section  8  of  the  Ordinance  has  10  sub- 
" paragraphs — (a)  through  (J) — defiling  var- 
ious kinds  of  unlawful  employment  practices. 
O.'.e  of  these  occurs  when  an  employer,  em- 
ployment agency,  or  labor  organization  causes 
to  tte  published  cr  circulated  a  notice  or  ad- 
vertisement r'.l&t'ng  to  employmont  or  mem- 
bership which  "indicates"  any  discrimina- 
tion because  of  race,  religion,  sex.  etc.  (Sub- 
paragraph (el.  which  is  n-.odeled  <n  section 
704(b)  of  tlie  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  42 
U.S.C.  200Ue-3(b)).  Subsection  4(b)  of  the 
Ordimnoe  defines  discrimination  as  consti- 
tuting "any  difference  In  treatment  based 
on"  race,  sex,  etc.  Thus,  the  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  specified  in  subsection  (e) 
is  the  act  of  causing  to  be  published  or  circu- 
lated a  notice  or  advertisement  which  "in- 
dictes"  a  "difference  in  treatment"  based  on 
race,  sex,  etc.  It  is  that  practice  which  the 
newspaper  aided,  and  thereby  violated  sub- 
section 8 (J)  of  the  Ordinance,  which  for- 
bids "any  person"  to  aid  or  compel  "the  do- 
ing of  any  act  declared  to  be  an  unlawful 
employment  practice." 

It  was  unnecessary  for  the  Commission  to 
prove  that  an  aavertlser  had  engaged  In 
other  kinds  of  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tices (such  as  refusing  to  hire  or  to  promote, 
or  otherwise  discriminating  against,  any  em- 
ployee or  prospective  employee  because  of 
race,  sex,  etc.)  In  order  to  hold  that  the 
Petitioner  violated  subsection  (J)  by  aiding 
in  "the  doing  of"  the  unlawful  employment 
practice  defined  in  subsection  (e).  The  Com- 
mission's finding  that  the  Petitioner  aided 
advertisers  In  committing  the  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  defined  in  subsection  8(e) 
was  fully  In  accord  with  the  plain  structure 
and  purpose  of  the  Ordinance,  and  the  Peti- 
tioner had  full  notice  and  opportunity  to 
contest  the  charge.  Hence,  the  order  of  the 
court  below  did  not  violate  the  Petitioner's 
rights  to  due  process  of  law. 

CONCLUSION 

The  ruling  of  the  court  below— that  the 
Petitioner  violated  section  8(J)  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Ordinance  by  aiding  the  commission 
of  an  unlawful  employment  practice  pro- 
hibited by  subsection  (e),  namely,  publish- 
ing a  Job  ad  which   indicated  difference  la 


treatment  In  employment  based  on  sex,  with 
respect  to  Jobs  not  exempt  under  the  Ordi- 
nance— was  constitutional  and  correct,  and 
should  be  alBrmed. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Phineas  Indritz. 
Elizabeth  Boyer. 
Marguerite  Rawalt. 
Martha  W.  GaiFrrrHS. 
Margaret  M.  Heckler. 
Donald  M.  Eraser. 
February  15.  1973. 

Attorneys  for  the  amlcl  curiae:  American 
Veterans  Committee,  Inc.;  Women's  Equity 
Action  League  Legal  Defense  and  Education- 
al Fund,  Inc.;  National  Association  of  Women 
Lawyers;  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the 
United  States. 

footnotes 

'The  City's  Human  Relations  Ordinance, 
which  established  the  Human  Relations  Com- 
mission In  the  Office  of  the  Mayor,  prohibits 
specified  acts  of  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  religion,  ancestry,  national 
origin,  place  of  birth  or  sex,  in  connection 
with  emplojmnent.  housing,  and  public  ac- 
commodations. (Ordinance  75,  approved  Feb. 
28,  1967  (68  City  Clerk's  Records  511),  as 
amended  by  Ordinance  395,  approved  July  7, 
1969  (70  Ibid.  691) .  which  added  the  prohibi- 
tion against  sex  discrimination.)  The  Com- 
mission administers  and  enforces  the  Ordi- 
nance by  several  methods  which  are  now  cus- 
tomarily used  by  numerous  State  and  local 
human  relations  commissions  throughout 
the  country;  namely,  studying  human  rela- 
tions problems.  Issuing  reports  and  publica- 
tions, making  recommendations  to  the  Mayor 
and  City  Council,  investigating  and  concili- 
ating complaints  of  practices  defined  in  the 
Ordlnace  as  ulawful.  certifying  exemptions 
from  the  Ordinance,  holding  public  hearings, 
making  findings,  and  issuing  cease  and  desist 
orders.  If  the  Commission  is  unable  to  con- 
ciliate the  case,  It  certifies  violators  of  the 
Ordinance  or  the  Commission's  orders  to  the 
City  Solicitor  who  then  institutes  court  pro- 
ceedings to  secure  enforcement  or  compli- 
ance or  to  Impose  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$300. 

'The  full  statement  read: 

"Notice  to  Job  Seekers — Jobs  are  arranged 
under  Male  and  Female  classifications  for 
the  convenience  of  our  readers.  This  is  done 
because  most  Jobs  generally  appeal  more  to 
persons  of  one  sex  than  the  other.  Various 
laws  and  ordinances — local,  state,  and  Fed- 
eral— prohibit  discrimination  in  employment 
because  of  sex  unless  sex  Is  a  bona  fide  oc- 
cupational requirement.  Unless  the  adver- 
tisement Itself  specifies  one  sex  or  the  other. 
Job  seekers  should  assume  that  the  adviser 
will  consider  applicants  of  either  sex  In  com- 
pliance with  the  laws  against  dlscrlmlna-  ' 
tlon." 

3  At  least  33  of  the  37  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico  which  pro- 
hibit sex  discrimination  In  emoloynient  also 
prohibit  sex  discriminatory  Job  advertlsl:ip. 
See  Appendix  of  this  Brief,  post:  and  U.S. 
Dept.  of  Labor,  Women's  Bureau,  "Laws  on 
Sex  Discrimination  in  Employment"  (1970), 
suplemeiited  to  May  1,  1972.  Hundreds  of 
cities  and  counties  have  human  relations 
commissions  operating  imder  a  wide  variety 
of  nondiscrimination  ordinances.  m:iny  of 
whlih  prohibit  sex  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment, 1  icludlng  sex  discriminatory  ad- 
vertising. Examples  of  the  latter  are:  New 
York  City  Admli.islratlve  Code,  Law  on  Hu- 
man Rights,  as  amended  RTay  1972,  sec.  Bl- 
7.0,  r-l(d),  la(d)  and  6;  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  Ord.  adopted  Nov.  23,  1971;  Balti- 
more Ord.  103,  1963-64,  as  amended,  sec.  10 
(3)  (111):  and  the  Pittsburgh  Ordinance  in 
this  case. 

*  Religion  and  na*lo:-.al  origin  (but  not 
race  or  color)  may  also  be  a  BFOQ. 

"29  C.F.R.  1604.2;  37  PJl.  6835  (AprU  5, 
1972). 

•  Ibid.,  sec.  1604.2(a)  (2) .  The  EEOC  Quide- 


lines  are  accorded  great  weight.  Griggs  v. 
Duke  Power  Co.,  401  U.S.  424.  433-434  ( 1971 ) ; 
Phillips  v.  Martin-Marietta  Corp.,  400  VS. 
542,  545  (1971)  (Marshall,  J);  Weeks  v. 
Southern  Bell  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co..  408  F.2d  228, 
235  (CA  5,  1969);  Bartmess  v.  Drewrys  U.S.A., 
444  F.2d  1186,  1190  (CA  7,  1971) ;  Rosenfeld  v. 
So.  Pac.  Co.,  441  F.2d  1219  (CA  9.  1971); 
Local  189,  United  Papermakers.  etc.  v.  United 
States.  416  F.2d  980,  997  (CA  5,  1969) . 

■  EEOC.  "Toward  Job  Equality  for  Women." 
p.  5  (1969). 

••  See  Diaz  v.  Pan  American  Airways,  Inc., 
441  F.2d  385  (CA  5,  1971),  cert.  den..  404  U.S. 
959  (1971)  (female  sex  not  essential  for  Job 
of  fiight  cabin  attendant,  i.e.,  stewardess). 

"  The  Pennsylvania  Human  Relations  Cora- 
mission,  which  administers  the  State's  Hu- 
man Relations  Act  (43  Purdoa's  Penn.  Stats. 
Ann.  sec  955)  Issued  the  following  Guideline 
(1  Pa.  Bull  2359.  sec  2:  CCH-Employment 
Practices  Guidelines  •■27.296.02(A)): 

"Sec.  2.  Discrimination  in  Emnloyment. — 
(A)  §5(b)  (2)  provides  that  it  shall  t>e  an  un- 
lawful practice  to  publish  any  advertisement 
indicating  any  preference,  limitation,  specifi- 
cation or  discrimination  based  on  sex.  The 
placement  of  an  ad  .-ertLsement  seeking  ap- 
plicants fcr  em'jloyment  in  a  claisifled  ad- 
vartisement  s3ctlon  under  "Help  Wanted — 
Male."  or  "Help  Wanted — Female  Interest" 
cr  similar  columns  with  a  sex  designation  is 
coiisldered  to  be  a  violation  of  §5(b)  (2)  If  an 
employer  is  covered  by  the  Act  and  has  not 
received  a  bona  fide  occupational  qualifica- 
tion exemption  from  the  Commission. 

"The  mere  f  ic  that  the  newspai:er  or  mag- 
azine publishing  such  advertisements  pub- 
lishes a  disclilmsr  provison  advising  that 
applicants  cf  c  -.e  sex  should  assume  that  ap- 
plic.ints  cf  either  sex  will  be  considered  for 
emnlcxmeiit  is  not  considered  by  the  Com- 
mission to  a  defense  to  a  complaint  alleging 
a  violatio:  cf  55(b)  (2)." 

'  Efforts  to  apply  the  advertising  prohibi- 
tion to  newspariero  on  the  theo.-y  that  print- 
l.".g  classified  Job  ads  makes  tliem  employ- 
ment age:icies  have  h..d  mixed  results.  Cf. 
Brus'i  V.  San  Fransisco  N:iispa^^er  Printing 
Co.,  315  P.  Supp.  577  (D.C.  N.D.  Calif.  1970), 
affd.  4G9  P.2d  39  (CA  9.  Sept.  19.  1972).  Pet. 
for  cert,  pendiitg  No.  72-880;  Morrow  v.  Mis- 
sissippi P?/bits/iff's  Corp..  5  FEP  Cases  287 
(D.C.  S.D.  Mi-:s.,  Nov.27.  1972). 

"  Testimony  of  Frank  Coss,  Federal  Com- 
mur.lcatlons  Commission  Docket  19143,  Au- 
gust 1,  1972  re  Bell  Telephone  Company  dis- 
criminatory employment  practices  (See  Cong. 
Rec.  of  Feb.  17.  1972.  pp.  E1243-E1272) .  See 
ftnt.  20.  infra. 

'^  Hearings  on  Section  805  of  H.R.  16098  be- 
fore Special  Subcommittee  on  Education  of 
House  Committee  en  Education  and  Labor, 
91st  Cong.,  part  2,  pp.  889-896  (1970); 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. "Training  the  Woman  to  Know  Her 
Place:  The  Social  Antecedents  of  Women  in 
the  World  of  Work"  (1971);  Testimony  of 
Frank  Coss.  supra,  ftnt.  11;  Testimony  of  Dr. 
G.H.P.  Gardner,  Hearings  on  Sex  Discrimina- 
tory Guidelines  of  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance,  August  6,  1969. 

"  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion, 6th  Annual  Report  (F.Y.  1971),  p.  1. 

'•  Fact  Sheet  on  the  Earnings  Gap.  Dec.  1971 
(rev.),  based  on  Bureau  of  the  Census  Cur- 
rent Population  Reports  (P-60). 

^-Mitchell  V.  United  States,  3!3  U.S.  80 
(1941);  Morgan  v.  Virginia,  328  U.S.  373 
(1946);  Henderson  v.  United  States,  339  U.S. 
816  (1950). 

''"E.g.,  Gunnar  Myrdal,  An  American  Di- 
lemma, Appendix  5,  pp.  1073-1078  (1944): 
H.M  Hacker,  "Women  as  a  Minority  Group." 
30  Social  Forces  60  (Oct.  1951)  (reprints 
available  from  U.S.  Women's  Bureau ) . 

"In  this  case,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
found:  "The  evidence  before  the  Commission 
establishes  that  at  leaist  one  customer  had 
increased  costs  of  advertising  because  of  du- 
plication of  ads  in  both  male  and  female 
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columns."  App.,  Pet.  for  Writ  of 
p.  33a. 

i»  '■"  1970  Census  of  Population, 
General  Social  and  Economic 
U.S.    Summary.    Table    112.    p 
1972):    Ibid..   PC(2)-7C.   Occupatloi 
dustry.  Table  8   pp.  241-247  ( 

=•  Some  of  these  newspapers  chang^ 
tartly  before,  and  some  after,  the 
1968.   and   then   various  State   con 
adopted  Guidelines  prohibiting 
Job  ads  la  sex-labeled  classified  ad 
See  text  and  ftnt.  9,  supTa;  and 
this  Brief,  post.  Others  changed 
orders  from  State  Commissions.  E.g 
V.  Red  Bank  Register  (E13B3-4S06, 
of  Law  &  Pub.  Safety,  Dl..  on  Civ. 
27.   1971);    Commission  v.  Evening 
(FEP-Sex  1-5.  29-1.  Conn.  Comm.  Hhm 
June  30.  1972):  Order.  Iowa  Civ.  Rts 
Labor  Rel.  Eep..  FEP  451 :407.  1972. 
have  been  persuaded  by  economic 
reasons.  E.g..  the  Bell  System  telephone 
panles  In  July  1971  adopted  a  policy 
place   classified   Job   ads   solely   in 
Female-headed  columns  and  to  trj 
suade  newspapers  to  pro\ide  Job  ad 
without  sex  segregation.  AT&T  lette^ 
1971.  Bell  Exh.  1,  Attachment  C 
19143.  This  policy  was  ratified  in  th 
order  of  January  18,  1973  whereby 
Labor  Department  and  the  Amerlc^an 
phone  and  Telegraph  Co.  agreed  on 
discrimination   affirmative   action 
Including  $15  million  back-pay  to  i 
and  women  previously  subjected  to 
sex  discrimination.  EEOC  v.  Bell 
73-149.  U.S.  Dlst.  Ct.  E.D.  Pa. 

n  Associated  Pres  v.   NLRB.   301 
(1937)    ("The  publisher  of  a 
no  special  immunity  from  the  appl^ 
general  laws."  P.  132). 

*•  Oklahoma   Pres   Publ.   Co 
U.S.  186  (1946):  Mabee  v.  White  Plc^^ 
Co..  327  US.   178   (1946)    ("As  the 
business  aspects,  it  has  no  special 
from  laws  applicable  to  business  in 
P.  184). 

»  Associated  Press  v.  United  States 
1  (1945) ;  Lorain  Journal  Co.  v.  United 
342  U.S.  143  (1951)    (upheld  in 
bidding  publisher  to  discriminate 
rangement  and  location  of  advertif 
an  advertiser  who  also  placed  ads 
media.  P.  157) :  Indiana  Farmer's 
lishing  Co.  v.  Prairie  Farmer  Publi^ 
293  U.S.  268  (1934). 

"  Murdoch  v.  Pennsylvania,  319 
112  (1943):  Grosie'^n  v.  American 
297  U.S.  233,250  (1936). 

■=  T4ew  York  State  Broadcasters 
United  States.  414  F.  2d  990,  997 
1969) .  cert.  den.  396  U.S.  1061  ( 

*•  United   States   v.   Bob  Lawrendp 
313  P.   Supp.  870,  872    (D.C.  N.D. 
("It   is  evident   that   the  statute 
make  mere  speech  unlawful.  Whajt 
make  unlawful  is  economic 
racial  bias  and  panic  selling.  We 
that  the  statute  is  one  regulating 
and  that  any  inhibiting  effect  It 
speech  is  Justified  by  the  Oovernnlen 
terest  in  protecting  its  citizens  frc^n 
minatory  housing  practices  and  Is 
tlve    of    the    First    Amendment.") 
States  V.  Mitchell.  327  F.  Supp.  476, 
N.C,  Ga.  1971);  United  States  v. 
P.  Supp.  1305.  1312  (D.C.  D.  Md.  19^9) 

''  Valentine   v.    Chrestenson.    316 
54  (1942):  Bread  v.  Alexandria.  341 
641-645     (1951)     (soliciting 
scrlptlons):  Citizen  Publishing  Co 
States.   394   U.S.    131.    139    (1969) 
news   gathering   nor   news 
being    regulated    by    the    present 
deals  only  with  restraints  on  certaii 
or  commercial  practices"  of 

*  Capital  Broadcasting  Co.  v 
torney  General.  405  U.S.   1000    (1 
333   P.   Supp.   582    (D.    D.C.    1971): 
V.  FCCC.  405  P.2d  1082,  1101-1102 
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1968),  cert.  den.  396  U.S.  842  (1969)  ("Pro- 
moting the  sale  of  a  product  is  not  ordinar- 
ily associated  with  any  of  the  interests  the 
First  Amendment  seeks  to  protect.  As  a  rule, 
it  does  not  affect  the  political  process,  does 
not  contribute  to  the  exchange  of  ideas,  does 
not  provide  Information  on  matters  of  public 
Importance,  and  is  not,  except  for  the  ad- 
men, a  form  of  Individual  self-expression.  It 
is  rather  a  form  of  merchandising  subject 
to  limitation  for  public  purposes  like  other 
business  practices.") 

™  According  to  data  fropa  Media  Records 
16,  18,  Classified  Advertising  of  the  First 
Fifty  Sunday  and  Morning  Newspapers 
(1970):  ".  .  .  Published  lineage  figures  for 
the  first  eleven  months  of  1970,  for  example, 
were  $16,673,673  for  the  morning  Los  An- 
geles Times  and  $10,973,049  for  its  Sunday 
paper.  A  rule  of  thumb  sets  help-wanted 
advertising  at  approximately  one-third  of  a 
newspaper's  total  commercial  lineage.  .  .  " 
Boyer,  "Help-Wanted  Advertising — Every- 
woman's  Barrier,"  23  Hastings.  L.J.  221,  223, 
ftnt.  7  (Nov.  1971). 

Appendix — State     Paib    Employment    Laws 

PROKtBrriNC  Sex  Discriminatory  Advertis- 
ing 

Alaska,  Stats.  118.80.220(a)(3);  CX3H- 
Employment  Practices  Guide,   f  20,218. 

Arizona  Rev.  Stat.  §41-1462(3);  CCH- 
EPG.  "  20,405. 

California,  Labor  Code,  Part  4.5,  §  1420(d); 
CCH-EPG,  ''  20,881. 

Colorado  Rev.  Stats.  §  80-21-6(7)  (c);  CCH- 
EPG.  r.  21,006. 

Connecticut  Gen.  Stats,  i  31-126(f ) ;  CCH- 
EPG,  §  21,205. 

District  of  Columbia  Police  Regs.,  Art.  47, 
§4(d)(lil;   CCH-EPG.  r  21,604. 

Hawaii  Rev.  Stat.,  Tit.  21,  §  378-2(3);  CCH- 
EPG  '^  22.002. 

Id'iho  Code.  §67-5909(4);  CCH-EPG 
1  22.209. 

Illinois  Rev.  Stat.  ch.  48,  5  851-867  (1971) 
and  Commission  Guidelines  of  Nov.  3,  1971, 
Art.  IV(B).  CCH-EPG,  n  22.497.04. 

Iowa  Code  Ann.  Tit.  40.  5  601A.7.1(c):  CCH- 
EPG  •"  22,807,  and  Commission  Guidelines  of 
Nov.  5.  1970,  f  1.1  and  1.2.  CCH-EPG  H  22,875. 

/fan.'a?  Stats.  §  44-1009(a)  (3) :  CCH-EPG 
*;  23.008:  and  Commission  Guidelines  of 
Oct.  21,  1972,  §  21-32-8,  CCH-EPG,  n  23.093.08. 

Kentucky  Stats.  §  344.080;  CCH-EPG 
r  23,208. 

Maryland  Code  Ann..  Art.  49B,  §  19(e); 
CCH-EPG  •'  23,812. 

Massachusetts  Gen.  Laws,  Ch.  151B,  S4(3) ; 
CCH-EPG  1  24.005  and  Commission  Guide- 
lines Art.  B,  CCH-EPG  tl  24,051.11. 

Michigan  Comp.  Laws,  §  423.303a(d) ;  CCH- 
•  EPG  r  24,203a. 

Minnesota  Stats.  §  363.03  Subdiv.  1(4)  (b): 
CCH-EPG  f  24,403  and  Commission  Oulde- 
Unes  eff.  June  22,  1971  S  6:  CCH-EPG  1!  24,- 
490.06. 

Missouri  Rev.  Stat.  5  296.020(3);  CCH-EPG 
f  24.802. 

Nebraska  Rev.  Stat.  5  48-1115;  CCH-EPO 
•"25,115. 

Nevrtda  Rev.  Stat.,  §  613.340.2;  CCH-EPG 
Z  25,204. 

New  Hampshire  Rev.  Stat.  Ann.,  $354-A:8.3; 
CCH-EPG  •"  25.408. 

New  Jersey  Rev.  Stat.,  5  10:5-12.C:  CCH- 
EPG  ''25,614. 

New  Mexico  States.  §  4-33-7(d):  CCH-EPG 
f  25.807. 

New  York  Consol.  Laws,  Executive  Law, 
§296-l(d)  and  1 -a (d ); CCH-EPG  1126,007. 

Oklahoma  Stats.  5  25-1306;  CCH-EPO  tf  26,- 
861. 

Oregon  Rev.  Stat.  5  659.030-(3);  CCH-EPG 
r  27.007. 

Pensylvania  Purdon's  Penn.  Stat.  Ann.,  Tit. 
43,  §  955(b)  (2):  CCH-EPG  1127,204  and  §2 
of  Commission  Guidelines  as  amended  Dec. 
26,  1971  (1  Pa.  Bull.  2359),  CCH-EPG  1127,- 
296.02. 


Puerto  Rico,  Act  100  of  June  30,  1969,  as 
amended  by  Act  50,  Laws  1972,  sec,  1-A. 

Rhode  Island  Oen.  L.,  S  28-6-1  (d)  (4); 
CCH-EPO  f  27,507. 

South  Dakota  Comp.  L.,  5  20-13-13(4); 
CCH-EPG  5  27,806. 

Utah  Code  Ann.  5  34-3S-6(d);  CCH-EPO 
H  28,106. 

Vermont  Stats.  Ann.,  Tit.  21,  5  495(2); 
CCH-EPG  1128,201. 

Washington  Rev.  Code,  I  49.60.180(4)  and 
49.60.200;  CCH-EPO  n  28,618  and  V.  28,520. 

West  VirginiaCode.  5  5-ll-9(b)  (2)  and  (d) 
(4);  CCH-EPO  11  28,709. 


WILLIAM  BENTON 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  early 
Sunday  last  one  of  the  great  men  of 
America  passed  away,  William  Benton, 
at  age  73.  Willlr.m.  or  Bill,  Benton  as 
he  was  called  by  his  friends,  was  one 
of  those  rare  human  beings  blessed  with 
versatile  genius  which  led  him  to  lead- 
ership in  at  least  five  meaningful  fields 
of  life.  He  achieved  outstanding  suc- 
cess in  business  even  while  he  was  yet 
a  young  man  and  with  enviable  ease 
he  continued  to  add  to  his  fortune  as 
the  years  went  by.  He  told  me  one  time 
he  wished  it  were  as  easy  for  to  suc- 
ceed in  politics  as  it  was  for  him  to 
make  money.  But  the  businesses  he  built 
or  bettered  also  made  an  increasingly 
valuable  contribution  to  his  country.  Yet 
he  was  known  to  be  indifferent  in  a 
way  to  money  and  always  seemed  to 
many  of  his  friends  to  be  playing  the 
game  of  business  for  the  thrill  of  it  rather 
than  to  gratify  a  burning  desire  for 
money  which  actuates  so  many  men.  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  to.  conceive  of 
modem  advertising  methods  and  to  mas- 
ter modem  advertising  techniques,  both 
no  doubt  attributable  to  his  rare  insight 
into  the  thinking  and  the  feeling  of  peo- 
ple. 

He  achieved  distinction  as  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Chicago  to 
which  he  rendered  an  immeasurable  con- 
tribution at  the  invitation  of  his  old  col- 
lege friend  and  classmate,  Robert  M. 
Hutchins.  He  was  always  at  heart  an 
educator  and  his  genius  in  salesmanship 
enable  him  to  sell  education  and  indeed 
a  great  university. 

I  first  came  to  know  Bill  Benton  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Public 
Affairs  in  1945  when  I  was  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Our  acquaintance  and  co- 
operation at  that  time  deepened  into 
what  became  for  me  and  will  ever  re- 
main one  of  my  most  cherished  friend- 
ships. As  Assistant  Secretary  he  orga- 
nized the  Voice  of  America  broadcast  and 
was  active  in  the  establishment  of  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific, 
and  Cultural  Organization.  Under  the 
Johnson  administration  he  became  a 
U.S.  member  of  the  UNESCO  with  the 
rank  of  Ambassador.  His  imprint  will 
ever  last  upon  our  State  Department, 
upon  the  United  Nations,  and  especially 
upon  UNESCO  which  meant  so  much  to 
him. 

I  served  a  part  of  1949  and  through 
1950  with  Bill  Benton  in  the  Senate.  In 
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this  body,  as  in  every  area  into  which 
his  restless  energy  moved  him,  he  im- 
mediately distinguished  himself.  His  keen 
intelligence,  his  indefatigable  labor,  his 
deep  dedication  to  the  public  interest, 
and  his  burning  concern  for  what  was 
wholesome  and  decent  and  would  be 
meaningful  to  the  needy  of  our  country 
brought  him  into  a  most  active  role  as 
a  Senator.  He  fought  against  discrimina- 
tion of  any  kind  that  strangled  the  legit- 
imate aspirations  of  people.  He  fought 
for  measures  that  would  make  America 
better  and  stronger.  He  was  in  the  Adlai 
Stevenson  public  image  and  character. 
He  exhibited  in  the  Senate  the  courage 
that  was  one  of  his  great  attributes — the 
kind  of  moral  courage  that  induced  him 
as  the  first  Senator  to  denounce  and  to 
propose  censure  for  Senator  Joseph  Mc- 
Carthy, who  at  that  time  was  at  the 
height  of  his  evil  power.  Senator  Ben- 
ton's defeat  in  1952  was  largely  due  to 
the  enmity  of  Senator  McCarthy.  Yet, 
Senator  Benton's  resolution  ultimately 
led  to  Senator  McCarthy's  censure  in 
1954. 

Senator  Benton  achieved  eminence 
and  wealth  also  as  a  publisher  of  "En- 
cyclopaedia Brlttanica"  and  of  the  54- 
volume  "Great  Books  of  the  Western 
World,"  of  the  10-volume  set  called 
"Gateway  to  the  Great  Books,"  and  many 
other  works.  As  a  publisher  he  was  again 
the  dynamic  educator  and  salesman — 
bringing  profound  knowledge  within  the 
reach  of  the  masses  of  the  people  and 
persuading  them  to  take  it. 

A  few  words  cannot  describe  this  ver- 
satile man.  His  genius  was  reflected  in 
his  numerous  activities  in  which  he  so 
easily  excelled.  He  was  indefatigable  in 
labor,  unswerving  in  the  pursuit  of  high 
principle  and  deep  conviction,  brave  in 
attacking  without  a  thought  of  self  or 
consequence  what  his  conscience  told  him 
w£is  wrong  or  foul  or  corrupt.  The  good 
deeds  he  did,  the  help  he  bestowed  upon 
Innumerable  individuals,  the  support  he 
gave  to  countless  causes,  the  encourage- 
ment he  gave  to  those  struggling  to 
achieve  worthy  ends  will  never  be  known 
because  in  a  high  sense,  as  was  said  of 
the  Master  Bill  Benton  "went  about  do- 
ing good." 

He  loved  the  Democratic  Party  and 
immeasurably  served  it.  He  loved  art  and 
was  Its  generous  patron  and  wise  con- 
noisseur. He  loved  education  and  he 
taught  in  educational  institutions, 
through  books,  WTiting,  and  the  media. 
He  built  great  edifices  of  business.  He 
created  and  developed  Institutions  mean- 
ingful to  America  and  to  the  world.  This 
kindly,  gentle,  modest  man  was  blessed 
with  some  sort  of  magic  that  enabled  him 
to  rise  from  his  humble  beginning  to 
walk  with  and  among  the  great  doers  and 
builders  and  thinkers  and  feelers  of  the 
world.  Bill  Benton  made  this  coimtry 
better  by  having  labored  In  it  a  long  life- 
time and  by  the  love  that  he  gave  it. 
Every  man  who  had  his  friendship  was 
fortunate  because  the  friendship  of  Bill 
Benton  was  something  to  treasure  and  to 
cherish.  As  his  friend  said  of  Hamlet 
when  he  passed  away,  we  say  to  Bill : 

Ooodnlght  Bweet  prince  and  may  flights 
of  angela  sing  thee  to  thy  rest. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York  Times  ac- 
coimt  of  Bill  Benton's  life  and  career  tells 
more  fully  the  thrilling  story  of  Bill  Ben- 
ton. I  include  this  account  in  the  Times 
of  March  19  following  my  remarks : 
William  Benton  Dies  Here  at  73;  Leader  in 
Politics  and  Education 
(By  Alden  Whitman) 

Former  Senator  William  Benton  cf  Con- 
necticut, publisher  of  the  Encyclopedia  Brl- 
tannica  and  onetime  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  died  early  yesterday  in  his  sleep  in  his 
apartment  at  the  Waldorf  Towers  Hotel.  He 
would  have  been  73  years  old  on  April  1. 
His  home  was  in  Southport,  Conn. 

Mr.  Benton  had  been  released  from  Lenox 
Hill  Hospital  on  Feb.  26  after  recovering  from 
pneumonia. 

A  man  who  never  seemed  to  operate  at  less 
than  full  tilt,  WUliam  Burnett  Benton 
crammed  at  least  five  careers  into  his  70 
years.  He  was,  at  various  times,  an  advertis- 
ing executive,  a  university  vice  president,  a 
public  servant  and  Senator  and  the  head  of  a 
vast  publishing  empire.  In  all  these  careers, 
except  politics,  he  wielded  the  Mid^s  touch. 

One  example  of  Mr.  Benton's  business  acu- 
men was  the  Muzak  Corporation,  which  he 
picked  up  In  an  idle  moment  in  1939-40, 
when  he  was  still  with  the  University  of 
Chicago.  After  expanding  the  company's  op- 
erations and  taking  several  millions  out  of  it 
in  dividends,  he  sold  it  In  1957  for  $4.35 
million.  But  despite  his  undoubted  feel  for 
the  marketplace,  Mr.  Benton  preferred  to 
regard  himself  (and  to  be  regarded)  as  a 
serious  and  dedicated  educator  and  states- 
man. 

In  this  respect  he  was  chairman  of  the 
company  that  published  and  sold  the  En- 
cyclopaedia Brltannlca,  from  which  he  and 
his  family  made  a  great  deal  of  money,  much 
of  It  given  to  the  William  Benton  Founda- 
tion. At  the  same  time  the  company  en- 
riched the  University  of  Chicago,  a  contrac- 
tual beneficiary,  by  more  than  $25  million 
in  25  years. 

A  friend  and  business  partner  was  aston- 
ished by  the  ease  with  which  Mr.  Benton 
made  money,  remarking  that  he  "completely 
lacks  the  acquisitive  Instinct"  and  adding: 

"You  never  saw  a  businessman  spend  less 
time  thinking  about  money." 

another  viewpoint 

Another  associate  of  20  years  disagreed, 
saying : 

"It's  like  a  fellow  playing  40  games  of  chess 
simultaneously.  You  could  say  you  never  saw 
a  fellow  spend  so  little  time  on  a  game  of 
chess.  But  that  wouldn't  be  the  whole  story." 

In  p>olltlcs,  which  engaged  Mr.  Benton 
from  1946,  he  wtis  a  liberal  Democrat,  whose 
record  as  Senator  from  Connecticut  was 
highlighted  by  opposition  to  Senator  Joseph 
R.  McCarthy,  the  Wisconsin  Republican  and 
antl-Communlst  crusader. 

In  1951.  when  Mr.  McCarthy  was  at  the 
apogee  of  his  Influence,  Mr.  Benton  In- 
troduced a  resolution  that.  In  effect,  de- 
nounced his  colleague  ae  a  Ilar  and  a  thief 
and  as  unworthy  to  sit  In  the  Senate.  Hear- 
ings on  this  resolution  led  ultimately  to  Mr. 
McCarthy's  censure  In  1954,  but  by  that 
time  Mr.  Benton  was  out  of  the  Senate,  hav- 
ing been  defeated  at  the  polls  In  1952.  Mr 
McCarthy's  enmity  was  generaUy  credited 
with  helping  In  the  defeat. 

He  tried  several  times  thereafter  for  of- 
fice, but,  as  one  biographer  put  It,  he  was 
"never  really  one  of  the  boys."  Mr.  Benton 
it  was  said,  "simply  does  not  react"  to  a 
person  and  an  ambiance,  and  could  rarely 
bring  himself  to  utter  a  flattery.  Less  kind- 
ly observers  said  that  he  was  such  a  foun- 
tain of  ideas  that  he  did  not  listen  to  the 
notions  of  others  and  was  inclined  more- 
over to  be  vain -glorious. 


SON    OP   A   CLERGYMAN 

Mr.  Benton's  background  wts  religious  and 
educational.  Born  April  1.  1900.  in  Minnea- 
polis, he  was  the  son  of  Charles  William 
Benton,  a  Congregatlonal'st  clergj-man  and 
college  professor,  and  the  former  Elma  Hlx 
son,  a  country  school  superintendent.  His 
father  died  when  he  was  13,  and  his  mo. her 
took  the  family  to  Montana  to  clear  ground 
for  a  homestead. 

Bin  Benton  entered  Yale  on  his  second 
attempt  and  graduated  in  1921.  He  worked 
his  way  through  as  a  high-stake  auction 
bridge  player.  While  denying  reports  that 
he  cleared  $25,000  a  year,  he  told  a  friend 
that  "it's  a  demonstrable  fact  that  for  10 
years  I  wts  one  of  the  10  or  20  best  card  play- 
ers In  the  world." 

On  graduation  he  turned  down  a  Rhodes 
Scholarship  for  a  Job  as  an  advertising  copy- 
writer. This  horrified  his  mother,  who  wrote 
her  son,  "If  you  won't  go  Into  a  respectable 
profession,  can't  you  at  least  be  a  lawyer?" 

In  advertising,  he  rose  to  become  assistant 
general  manager  of  Albert  Lasker's  Lord  & 
Thomas  agency  in  Chicago.  He  was  earning 
$25,000  a  year  when  he  left  In  1929  to  Join 
Chester  Bowles  in  forming  Benton  &  Bowles 
with  a  capital  of  $18,000.  This  agency,  New 
York-based,  attained  annual  gross  billings 
of  $18-mllllon  by  1935,  of  which  Mr.  Ben- 
ton's share  was  $250,000 — a  huge  sum  In  the 
Depression, 

MADE    USE    OF    RADIO 

Pioneering  in  market  research  and  the 
use  of  radio  as  an  advertising  medium,  Mr. 
Benton  was  in  part  responsible  for  the  Max- 
well House  "Showboat,"  the  Palmolive 
•Beauty  Box,"  "Gang  Busters'  and  Fred 
Allen's  "Town  Hall  Tonight."  He  has  been 
credited  with  Introducing  the  studio  au- 
dience and  signs  to  direct  it  to  laugh  or  ap- 
plaud, as  well  as  commercials  with  sound 
effects. 

"Up  to  then,  you'd  always  had  a  com- 
mercial announcement,  somebody  stopping 
the  show  and  talking,  as  though  he  were 
reading  from  a  magazine."  Mr.  Benton  re- 
called. "I  staged  commercials,  you  could 
hear  the  spoons,  people  clinking  cups  of 
coffee,  everything  acted  out.  It  was  revolu- 
tionary; it  was  like  the  first  girl  standing 
on  her  head  on  the  back  of  a  horse." 

It  was  Mr.  Benton,  Impressed  with  the  local 
"Amos  'n'  Andy"  comic  show  In  Chicago  In 
1929,  who  Initiated  Its  sponsorship  on  a  na- 
tional network  by  Pepsodent  that  made  the 
show's  characters,  played  by  Freeman  Gos- 
den  and  the  late  Charles  Correll,  household 
words. 

Mr.  Benton  had  determined  to  quit  adver- 
tising when  he  was  35,  and  In  1935.  he  did, 
having  by  that  time  made  $l-mllllon.  Almost 
Immediately,  however,  Robert  M.  Hutchins, 
his  Yale  classmate  and  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  persuaded  him  to  become 
a  vice  president  of  the  school.  He  held  that 
post  from  1937  to  1945  and  helped  the  uni- 
versity pioneer  In  educational  radio  and  edu- 
cational movies.  His  radio  program,  "The 
University  of  Chicago  Round  Table,"  won 
several  awards  as  an  adult  education  show. 
With  characteristic  self-regard,  Mr.  Benton 
appeared  on  the  show,  talking  about  the  com- 
mon man,  censorship,  cartels,  foreign  rela- 
tions and  other  topics  on  which  he  was  able 
to  brief  himself  with  ramarkable  thorough- 
ness. 

"COOKING  UP  THINGS" 

At  Chicago,  Mr.  Benton  was.  In  effect,  ad- 
vertising a  university.  "Bill  was  what  an 
engineering  concern  would  call  research  and 
development,"  Mr.  Hutchins  said.  "We  worked 
on  cooking  up  things,  all  kinds  of  measures. 
some  of  them  successful,  some  of  them  abor- 
tions." 

One  of  bis  greatest  successes  turned  out  to 
be  the  Encyclopaedia  Brltannlca,  which  had 
been  bought  from  Its  British  owners  after 
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World  War  I  by  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Cc 
the  mail-order  hotise  wanted  to  get 
publication  and  offered  It  to  the  u* 
Mr.  Benton  put  up  $100,000  In  work^ig 
tal  for  the  twiqulsitlon  and  gave  the 
beneficiary  Interest  In  the  profits. 

The  salesmanship  methods  that 
ton  employed  over  the  years  to 
cyclopedia  and   Its  associated 
chiefly  classroom  films,  a  yearbook 
encyclopedia,  an  atlas  and  a  dictionary 
been  much  criticized  as  "hard  sell." 
has  been  little  question  that  they 
results.  Nevertheless,  In  the  Judgenient 
number  of  experts,  the  Informations  1 
of  the  Brltanlca  was  greatly  dllutfd 
Mr.  Benton's  management.  And  at 
editor  resigned  In  a  huff  over  the 
contents. 
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Mr.  Benton  not  only  defended 
nlca.  but  also  expanded  Its  related 
by  publishing  the  54-volume  "Great 
the  Western  World"  series  and  a  o 
10-volume  set  called  "Gateway  to 
Books."  In  1964  the  Brltannlca 
quired  the  G.  &  C.  Merrlam  CompaAy 
publishes  Webster's  Dictionary. 

Administering  hts  publishing 
Benton  was  accustomed  to  fiylng 
a  year  to  ginger   up  his  underling 
dictating  up  to  8.000  words  a  day  of 
suggestions  for  his  aides  to  executje 
lents  of  these  memos  were  amazed 
times  numbed)   by  their  author's 
and  circumlocutions. 

In  1971,  In  a  Joint  venture  with 
Broadcasting  System.  Mr.  Benton 
llshlng    an    international 
Japanese. 

He  edged  Into  public  service  In 
adviser  to  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller 
nator  of  Inter-American  Affairs 
and  an  Interest  In  economics  as 
of  the  Committee  for  Economic 
came  his  appointment  In  1945  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Affairs 

As  A''«'«tant  Secretary,  his  post 
years,    he   organized    the    Voice   of 
broadcasts  and  weis  active  In  the 
ment  of  UNESCO,  the  United  Natlo^ 
tlonal.  S'  entlflc  and  Cultural 
During  the  Johnson  Admlnlstratictn 
chief  United  States  member  of  the 
executive  board  with  the  rank 
sador. 

He   served   last   year   on   the 
platform  committee  at  the 
ventlon  In  Miami. 
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Mr.  Benton  became  a  Senator 
of  his  old  business  partner.  Chester 
who  was  Governor  of  Connectlcu 
Mr.  Bowles  appointed  him  to  fill 
and  then  he  won  an  election  In 
rest  of  the  term.  His  Senate  recorc 
a  plea  for  a  Fair  Employment 
mission  and  a  fight  against  the 
migration  Act   as  restrictive   of 
of  eastern  and  southern  Europe.  Hi 
the  legislation,  however,  when 
against  it  proved  futile. 

Out  of  office  after  1952,  he  was 
with   the   Adlal    E.    Stevenson   w 
Democratic   party   and   campaigned 
Stevenson  in  1956  and  supported 
In   1960.  The  two  were  warm 
Mr.  Stevenson  was  a  frequent 
Benton's  home  in  Southport,  Conn 

From  his  student  days,  when  he 
of  The  Tale  Record,  Mr.  Benton 
ested    in    art    and    in   his    friend 
Marsh    in    particular.    By    1954. 
Marsh  died,  Mr.  Benton  has 
dreds  of  his  paintings,  which 
the    vulgarities    and    vagaries    of 
me.  March,  who  has  come  to  be 
as  a  major  artist,  forms  the 
Mr.  Benton's  collection,  which 
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works  by  Ivan  Albright,  Jack  Levine,  Bellows 
Hassam  and  Kuniyoshl. 

In  1972  the  University  of  Connecticut 
named  the  William  Benton  Museum  of  Art 
in  Mr.  Benton's  honor.  Later  that  year  he 
gave  his  collection  of  Albrights  medical 
sketches  to  the  University  of  Chicago 
Medical  School.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
named  Chubb  Fellow  at  Yale. 

Mr.  Benton  married  Helen  Hemingway,  a 
Connecticut  schoolteacher.  In  1928.  Also  sur- 
viving are  two  sons,  Charles  and  John;  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Helen  Boley  and  Louise,  and 
eight  grandchildren. 
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ADDRESS  OF  MR.  VERNON  E. 
JORDAN,  JR. 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday 
last,  before  the  National  Press  Club,  Mr. 
Vernon  E.  Jordan.  Jr..  executive  director 
of  the  National  Urban  League,  delivered  a 
very  penetrating  and  moving  address  on 
what  the  program  being  put  into  effect 
and  proposed  by  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion is  doing  to  the  black  and  the  poor 
white  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Jordan  is  naturally  aroused  by 
what  the  administration  is  doing  to  de- 
prive these  people  of  services  and  sdd 
which  are  so  meaningftd  in  their  lives. 
He  pointed  out  vividly  how  not  only  the 
black  but  the  lower  income  and  the 
poorer  white  people,  more  numerous  than 
the  blEu:ks  affected,  are  the  victims  of 
the  administration's  policy  of  drawing 
back  the  Federal  Government  from  the 
help  that  has  been  extended. 

The  devious  excuses  made  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  dismantling  the  pro- 
grams which  have  been  built  up  over 
the  years  to  help  people  in  need  are  elo- 
quently pointed  out  by  Mr.  Jordan.  I 
believe  every  Member  of  the  Congress 
will  profit  by  reading  his  able  address, 
and  I  hope  it  may  so  stir  the  conscience 
of  the  Congress  and  the  country  as  to 
lead  to  a  determined  effort  in  the  Con- 
gress and  throughout  the  Nation  not  only 
to  retain  but  to  expand  the  present  pro- 
gram, and  to  see  to  it  that  it  is  so  ad- 
ministered as  to  accomplish  efHciently 
the  objectives  it  was  designed  to  achieve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  Mr.  Jordan's 

moving  address  appear  in  the  Record 

following  my  remarks. 

Blacks    and    the    Nixon    Administration: 

THE  Next  4  Years 

(Address  by  Vernon  E.  Jordan.  Jr.) 

In  his  Budget  Message  to  the  Congress,  the 
President  once  again  called  for  "a  new  Amer- 
ican Revolution  to  return  power  to  the  peo- 
ple." But  the  Message  Itself,  and  the  provi- 
sions of  a  federal  budget  that  hacks  away  at 
social  spending  with  ruthless  Intensity,  can 
only  be  seen  as  the  first  shots  of  a  counter- 
revolution designed  to  destroy  the  social  re- 
forms of  the  1960s. 

Indeed,  the  proposed  budget  Is  the  blue- 
print for  the  conversion  of  a  national  policy 
of  "benign  neglect"  into  a  policy  of  active 
hostility  to  tho  hopes,  dreams  and  aspirations 
of  black  Americans. 

I  do  not  believe  this  policy  is  Intentional, 
nor  do  I  believe  that  it  is  the  product  of 
conscious,  anti-black,  anti-poor  reasoning. 
Rather  It  is  the  by-product  of  a  view  of  so- 
ciety and  of  the  proper  role  of  government 
that  is  incompatible  with  the  Implementa- 


tion of  the  precious  rights  won  by  minorities 
in  recent  years.  The  yawning  gap  between  the 
phUosophy  of  decentralized  government 
marked  by  a  passive  domestic  role  for  the 
federal  Administration,  and  the  effects  of 
such  a  system  on  poor  people  and  minorities 
vividly  Illustrates  how  honorable  Intentions 
can  have  disastrous  results. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  famous  lines  by  T.  S. 
Eliot:  "Between  the  Idea  and  the  reality/ 
Between  the  motion  and  the  act/Palls  the 
shadow. "  Today  that  shadow  falls  on  black 
Americans,  minorities,  and  on  the  over- 
whelming numbers  of  poor  people  who  are 
white.  It  Is  they  who  are  being  asked  to  carry 
the  burdens  Imposed  by  the  Impending  mas- 
sive federal  withdrawal  from  moral  and  pro- 
grammatic leadership  In  the  domestic  arena. 
The  shadow  that  falls  upon  them  Is  deep  and 
Its  darkness  spreads  a  blight  across  our  land. 
The  Administration's  domestic  policy,  as 
revealed  In  Its  budget  proposals  and  in  a 
fiurry  of  public  statements,  encompasses  on 
the  one  hand,  sharp  cuts  in  spending  on  so- 
cial services,  and  on  the  other,  a  massive  shift 
In  resources  and  responsibility  from  Wash- 
ington to  local  governments.  These  are  the 
two  prongs  of  a  plncer  movement  that  en- 
traps millions  of  Americans. 

A  brief  examination  of  Just  a  few  of  the 
federal  actions  both  proposed  and  already 
taken,  are  enough  to  indicate  that  urban 
America  is  well  on  the  way  to  becoming  a 
free  fire  zone  doomed  to  destruction  by  the 
very  forces  it  looks  to  for  salvation. 

In  employment,  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  wUl  be  phased  out,  ending  pub- 
lic service  Jobs  for  about  160,000  state  and 
city  employees,  some  forty  percent  of  whom 
had  been  classified  as  disadvantaged.  Job- 
creation  and  training  programs  already  crip- 
pled by  the  refusal  to  spend  appropriated 
funds.  wUl  be  cut  sharply.  A  wide  variety  of 
federally-backed  summer  and  youth  employ- 
ment programs  will  be  dropped,  and  special 
programs  for  high  unemployment  areas  will 
be  eliminated. 

In  housing,  a  freeze  has  been  Imposed  on 
federally-subsidized  housing  affecting  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  low-income  families 
and  robbing  construction  workers  of  Jobs. 

In  education,  federal  programs  to  provide 
compensatory  educational  services  to  dis- 
advantaged chUdren,  and  important  voca- 
tional education  programs  will  be  disman- 
tled, while  day  care  student  loans,  special 
school  milk  programs  and  aid  to  libraries  will 
be  eliminated  or  reduced  to  a  small  fraction 
of  their  former  size. 

In  health,  23  million  aged  and  handicapped 
people  will  have  an  extra  billion  dollars  torn 
from  them  In  higher  Medicare  charges  and 
lessened  coverage,  while  funds  for  the  suc- 
cessful community  mental  health  centers 
and  for  new  hospitals  will  be  eliminated. 
In  addition  to  this  listing  of  horror  stories, 
there  are  further  atrocities — the  mlsmantling 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
abolition  of  Its  over  900  community  action 
programs:  the  end  of  the  Model  Cities  pro- 
gram, and  the  effective  end  of  urban  renewal 
and  a  host  of  other  federal  programs  of  com- 
munity development. 

A  number  of  arguments  have  been  ad- 
vanced to  Justify  the  far-reaching  changes 
the  new  American  counter-revolution  seeks 
to  establish.  Taken  together,  they  recall 
Horace  Walpole's  comment  about  the  world: 
that  It  "is  a  comedy  to  those  that  think,  a 
tragedy  to  those  that  feel." 

It  is  said,  for  example,  that  the  budget 
cuts  are  necessary  to  avoid  new  taxes  and  to 
control  Inflation.  This  neatly  avoids  men- 
tion of  the  imposition  of  a  sharply  increased 
social  security  payroll  tax  that  falls  dispro- 
portionately on  the  same  low-l:icome  fami- 
lies that  will  be  hurt  most  by  social  service 
cutbacks.  I  accept  the  need  for  a  ceiling  on 
federal  expenditures,  but  I  cannot  accept  the 
faulty  priorities  that  raise  military  expend- 
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Itures  by  Just  imder  five  blUlon  dollars 
while  slicing  funds  for  the  p>oor  and  for  the 
cities.  The  cost  of  one  Trident  Submarine 
would  pay  for  the  public  service  employ- 
ment program.  The  requested  Increase  In 
funds  for  the  P-16  fighter  Is  about  equal  to 
the  amounts  cut  from  manpower  training 
funds.  Federal  disinvestment  In  human  re- 
sources reflects  an  Irrational  choice  of  pri- 
orities. 

Another  reason  for  the  cuts  Is  the  overly- 
optlmlstlc  view  that  many  of  the  federal 
programs  are  no  longer  needed.  The  Presi- 
dent himself  seemed  to  be  making  this  point 
In  his  Human  Resources  Message  when  he 
said:  "By  almost  any  measure  life  Is  better 
for  Americans  In  1973  than  ever  before  In 
our  history,  and  better  than  in  any  other 
society  of  the  world  in  this  or  any  earlier 
age. "  And  the  theme  was  repeated  In  the 
Message  dealing  with  cities,  which  declared 
that  "the  hovir  of  crisis  has  passed." 

I  cannot  agree.  I  believe.  Instead,  that  the 
hour  of  crisis  is  upon  us.  and  is  intensified 
by  the  federal  withdrawal  from  urban  prob- 
lems. I  would  hate  to  have  to  explain  to  a 
poor  black  family  In  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
that's  chained  to  an  over-crowded  slum 
apartment  because  of  the  hoxising  subsidy 
freeze  that  this  Is  really  the  best  of  all  pos- 
sible worlds.  I  would  hate  to  have  to  ex- 
plain to  a  poor  black  farm  worker  In  Mis- 
sissippi that  the  record  gpross  national  prod- 
uct means  he's  living  In  a  golden  era.  And  I 
would  hate  to  have  to  explain  to  an  unem- 
ployed Vietnam  veteran  who  can  no  longer 
enter  a  federal  manpower  training  program 
that  he  is  being  adequately  repaid  for  his 
sacriflces. 

Life  in  1973  may  be  better  for  some  peo- 
ple, but  it  is  not  better  for  black  Americans. 
We  are  afflicted  with  unemployment  rates 
more  than  double  thoee  for  white  workers. 
Black  teenage  unemployment  Is  near  40  per- 
cent. Unemployment  and  under-employment 
In  the  ghettos  of  America  is  from  one-third 
to  one-half  of  the  work  force.  The  total  n\un- 
ber  of  pKK>r  people  in  this  country  has  risen 
sharply  in  the  past  several  years.  No.  This 
is  no  Eden  In  which  we  live  and  we  cannot 
complacently  agree  that  there  is  no  longer  a 
need  for  federal  social  service  programs. 

Another  Justification  for  ending  some  pro- 
grams Is  arrived  at  by  a  method  of  reason- 
ing I  confess  I  am  unable  to  comprehend. 
Such  programs,  it  is  said,  have  proved  their 
worth  and  therefore  the  government  should 
no  longer  operate  them.  Since  they  are  so 
good,  someone  else  should  do  them.  I  can 
only  suppose  that  the  next  step  will  be  to 
tell  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that  the  armed 
forces  have  done  such  a  good  Job  that  the 
federal  government  will  stop  funding  them. 

Another  argument — a  serious  one  of  some 
substance — is  that  some  programs  have  not 
worked  and  therefore  should  be  abandoned. 
Such  programs  fall  into  two  categories — 
those  that  appear  to  neutral  observers  to  have 
accomplished  their  goals,  and  those  that 
clearly  have  not  been  as  effective  as  they 
should  have  been. 

It  is  Inaccurate  and  unfair  to  suggest  that 
the  community  actions  programs  or  the  Model 
Cities  programs,  to  take  two  Important  ex- 
amples, have  failed.  There  is  every  indication 
that  they  have  brought  a  new  sense  of  spirit 
and  accomplishment  to  many  hundreds  of 
cities.  By  fully  involving  poor  people  in  the 
decision-making  process  they  have  contrib- 
uted significantly  to  urban  stabUlty  and  to 
individual  accomplishment.  Federal  evalua- 
tion studies  endorse  this  view.  Local  political 
leadership  has  also  Insisted  that  the  programs 
are  successful.  For  years,  the  agony  of  the 
Vietnam  War  was  Justified  on  the  grounds 
that  we  had  made  a  moral  commitment  to 
the  people  there.  Can  we  now  abandon  the 
moral  commitment  to  our  own  cities  and  to 
our  own  people? 

Some  federal  programs  have  been  clear 
disappointments.  Some  of  the  housing  sub- 


sidy programs,  for  example,  were  sabotaged 
not  by  poor  people  seeking  a  decent  home,  but 
by  some  speculators  In  league  with  some 
federal  employees.  Thus,  although  thousands 
of  families  have  been  sheltered  by  these  pro- 
grams; although  scandal-free  housing  has 
been  produced  by  effective  non-profit  orga- 
nizations and  although  the  need  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing  is  pressing, 
federal  housing  subsidies  have  been  frozen 
and  appear  on  their  way  to  an  early  death. 
The  victims  of  federal  housing  failures  are 
being  punished  doubly — once  by  Ineffective 
program  control,  and  again  by  the  mora- 
torium on  all  housing  subsidies.  Ending  all 
housing  programs  because  some  have  shown 
signs  of  failure  makes  about  as  much  sense 
as  eliminating  the  Navy  because  some  new 
ships  have  had  cost  over-runs. 

The  final  Justification  of  the  Administra- 
tion's policies,  and  the  core  of  the  new 
American  counter-revolution.  Is  that  federal 
funds  will  be  transferred  to  local  governments 
in  the  form  of  bloc  grants  in  four  major 
areas — community  development,  education, 
manpower  and  law  enforcement.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  the  federal  government  end  its 
categorical  grant  programs  administered,  fi- 
nanced and  monitored  by  federal  agencies 
and  that  local  governments  should  now  de- 
cide whether  to  spend  federal  monies  on  Job- 
training  or  on  roads,  on  compensatory 
education  In  tbe  ghetto  or  on  a  new  high 
school  In  the  suburbs.  This  has  been  called 
"returning  power  to  the  people." 

To  black  Americans,  who  historically  had 
no  choice  but  to  look  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  correct  the  abuses  of  state  and  local 
governments,  that  is  very  much  like  hiring 
the  wolf  to  guard  the  sheep.  It  is  axiomatic 
In  American  political  life,  with  some  excep- 
tions, that  the  lower  the  level  of  government, 
the  lower  the  level  of  competence  and  the 
higher  the  margin  for  discrimination  against 
the  poor  and  the  powerless. 

The  power  that  has  accrued  to  the  central 
government  Is  due  to  the  failure  of  localities 
to  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  aU  but  a 
handful  of  their  constituents.  Black  Amer- 
icans have  looked  to  the  federal  government 
to  end  slavery,  to  end  peonage,  to  restore  our 
constitutional  rights  and  to  secure  economic 
progress  in  the  face  of  discrimination.  Yes. 
we  looked  to  Washington  because  we  could 
not  look  to  Jackson,  to  Baton  Rouge  or  to 
Montgomery.  White  people  looked  to  Wash- 
ington too,  for  the  federal  programs  that 
helped  many  of  them  survive  the  Depression, 
helped  them  move  to  suburbia  and  helped 
them  to  prosper  economically.  Now  that 
Washington  has  finally  embarked  on  pro- 
grams that  hold  out  some  hope  for  mlnorltlee. 
we  are  told  Instead  to  look  to  local  govern- 
ments notorious  for  their  historic  Inserml- 
tlvlty  to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  blacks 
and  the  poor. 

Before  falling  prey  to  tbe  siren  song  of 
local  infallibility,  the  Administration  should 
examine  the  use  local  governments  are  mak- 
ing of  general  revenue  sharing  grants  al- 
ready distributed.  News  reports  from  across 
the  country  repeat  the  same  dismal  story — 
federal  money  used  to  build  new  city  haUs, 
to  raise  police  salaries,  and  to  cut  local 
taxes.  All  this  is  taking  place  at  a  time  when 
school  systems  are  falimg  apart,  housing  is 
beUig  abandoned,  and  health  needs  are  un- 
met. The  record  does  not  Inspire  confidence 
that  lost  federal  social  service  programs  will 
be  replaced  with  effective  local  ones. 

General  revenue  sharing  Is  a  fact.  It  Is  a 
reality.  Thirty  billion  dollars  Is  In  the  pipe- 
line for  state  and  local  governments.  Rather 
than  throw  still  more  money  at  local  govern- 
ments at  the  expense  of  federal  programs 
with  proven  track  records,  the  Administra- 
tion should  be  developing  performance 
standards  and  effective  compliance  mecha- 
nisms that  assure  these  local  programs  wlU 
work.  Folding — or  rather,  crumbling — fed- 
eral social  service  programs  Into  no-strlngs- 


attached  special  revenue  sharing  packages 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  prescription  for  disaster. 

Black  Americans  have  been  assxired  that 
antl-discrlminatlon  regulations  will  prevent 
local  abuses.  WhUe  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's guidelines  have  been  revised  and 
strengthened,  we  stUl  cannot  take  heart  from 
such  assurances.  They  come  Just  a  few  weeks 
after  the  CivU  Rights  Commission  reported 
the  persistence  of  "inertia  of  agencies  In 
the  field  of  civil  rights,"  and  after  the  gov- 
ernment was  subjected  to  a  federal  cotirt 
order  to  enforce  the  laws  against  school 
segregation  It  Is  hard  to  Imagine  that  the 
politically-charged  decision  to  withhold 
funds  from  states  or  cities  that  discriminate 
will  be  made.  And  without  federal  standards 
assuring  that  funds  will  be  used  In  behalf  of 
poor  people  \sx  need  of  Job-training,  public 
housing,  and  special  school  and  health  pro- 
grams, the  money  will  once  again  find  Its  way 
Into  the  pockets  of  entrenched  local  In- 
terests. 

Tbe  proposed  special  revenue  sharing  ap- 
proach breaks  faith  not  only  with  poor  peo- 
ple, but  with  local  governments  as  well.  What 
Washington  gives  with  one  hand  it  takes 
with  the  other.  Mayors  who  once  hungered 
for  no-strlngs-attached  bloc  grants  are  now 
panicked  by  the  realization  that  the  funds 
they  receive  will  Ije  Inadequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  their  communities  and  will  be  less 
than  their  cities  get  In  the  current  cate- 
gorlcal-ald  programs.  In  addition,  there  Is 
the  probability  that  future  special  revenue 
sharing  funds  will  continue  to  shrink. 
Rather  than  shifting  power  to  the  people, 
the  new  American  counter-revolution  cre- 
ates a  vacuum   in  responsible  power. 

We  must  not  forget,  as  so  many  have,  that 
federal  programs  today  do  embody  local 
initiatives  and  local  decision-making.  The 
myths  of  the  Washington  biu^aucrat  making 
decisions  for  people  3,000  miles  away  is  false. 
The  money  often  comes  from  the  federal 
Treasury.  The  broad  program  goals  and 
definitions  of  national  needs  come,  as  they 
should,  from  the  Congress.  But  the  specific 
program  proposals,  their  implementation, 
and  their  support  come  from  local  govern- 
ments, citizens  and  agencies.  Those  federal 
dollars  that  are  now  deemed  tainted  actually 
enable  local  citizens  to  meet  local  problems 
under  the  umbrella  of  national  financial  and 
moral  leadership.  To  shift  the  center  of 
gravity  away  from  national  leadership  Is  to 
compound  the  drift  and  Inertia  that  appear 
to  categorize  our  society  today. 

It  Is  In  this  context  that  the  blast  of 
white  silence  Is  so  puzzling.  Par  more  white 
people  than  blacks  will  be  hurt  by  tbe  budg- 
et cuts.  Yet  the  responsibllty  for  calling  at- 
tention to  their  impact  falls  Increasingly  on 
black  leadership.  There  are  three  times  as 
many  poor  white  families  as  there  are  poor 
black  families.  The  majority  of  people  on 
welfare  are  white.  Of  the  black  poor,  more 
than  half  don't  get  one  devalued  dollar  from 
welfare.  Two-thirds  of  the  families  who  got 
homes  through  the  now-frozen  235  subsidy 
program  were  white.  The  majority  of  train- 
ees in  manpower  programs,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  people  who  will  lose  their  Jobs 
under  the  public  employment  program  are 
white. 

But  because  black  Americans  have  been 
the  most  vocal  segment  of  the  population 
In  urging  social  reforms,  there  is  the  mis- 
taken impression  that  only  blacks  tteneflt 
from  them.  The  Battle  of  the  Budget  Is  a 
larger-scale  replay  of  the  fight  for  welfare 
reform  waged — and  lost — last  year.  Then,  as 
now.  black  leadership  was  out  front  In  favor 
of  a  living  guaranteed  Income  for  all.  But 
we  had  few  white  supporters,  although  many 
more  white  people  than  black  would  have 
benefited.  It  Is  reasonable  to  ask,  had  we  won 
that  struggle  would  all  of  those  poor  white 
people  have  returned  their  Income  supple- 
ment checks?  And  It  is  fair  to  ask  today  that 
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white  people  Join  us  In  the  strugj  le  to  pre- 
serve the  social  services  of  the  feileral  gov- 
ernment that  enable  them,  too.  to  survive. 

The  silent  white  majority  that  has  been 
the  prime  beneficiary  of  the  programs  of 
the  19608  and  Is  today  the  grouo  most  In 
need  of  further  federal  services  w|ll  have  to 
speak  up.  They  are  not  stigmatized,  as  are 
blacks,  by  charges  of  special  pleading  by 
special  Americans  looking  for  special  treat- 
ment. And  their  representatives  In  the  Con- 
gress will  have  to  act,  too.  They  cai  inot  com- 
placently watch  their  constituents'  welfare 
being  trampled  on,  nor  can  they  (accept  the 
shrinkage  of  their  rightful  com  tltutlonal 
role  In  our  system  of  government. 

Already,  there  have  been  signs  ihat  some 
Congressmen  whose  votes  helped  to  pass 
progressive  legislation  a  few  short  years  ago 
are  now  of  a  mind  to  compromise  with  Ad- 
ministration power,  to  compromlss  the  Jobs 
and  livelihood  and  needs  of  their  constitu- 
ents, to  compromise  the  power  of  the  Con- 
gress to  control  the  purse  and  to  Influence 
domestic  policies,  and  finally,  to  compromise 
their  own  principles.  If  this  Is  no.  It  will 
be  tragic  for  the  Constitution,  tragic  for  the 
country,  tragic  for  the  poor  people,  and  trag- 
ic for  the  hertage  of  liberalism. 

The  gut  Issues  of  today — betUr  schools, 
Jobs  and  housing  for  all.  personal  lafety  and 
decent  health  care — are  Issues  that  transcend 
race.  So  long  as  they  are  falsely  perceived 
as  "black  issues,"  nothing  constructive  will 
be  done  to  deal  with  them.  Whits  America 
must  come  to  see  that  its  cities,  its  needs 
and  its  economic  and  physical  heilth  are  at 
stake.  The  needs  of  blacks  and  irhltes  are 
too  strongly  Intwlned  to  separateJ  As  Whit- 
ney Toung  used  to  say,  "We  may  pave  come 
here  on  different  ships,  but  we're  li  the  same 
boat  now."  I 

So  White  Americans  must  Join  yilth  black 
people  to  rekindle  the  American  Etc^am,  and 
to  sing,  in  the  words  of  Langston  ^ughes : 

"O,  let  America  be  America  again 
The  land  that  never  has  been  ye^ — 
and  yet  must  be." 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCI 

By  unanimous  consent,  leafe  of  ab 
sence  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Lent  (at  the  requestl  of  Mr. 
Wydler).  for  today,  on  account  of  ofB- 
cial  business. 

Mr.  Gray,  for  March  21.  22,  $3,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRAlfTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  perriiission  to 
address  the  House,  following  th  e  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  speciil  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman,  for  20  minutiss,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoNLAN)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  inclutie  extra- 
neous matter : ) 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  for  1(\  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Vetset.  for  10  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Bell,  for  15  minutes,  tcday. 

Mr.  Saylor,  for  60  miqutes,  on 
March  21. 

(The  following  Members  (ait  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rose)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  efctraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  McFall.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
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EiLBERG,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Cotter,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Flood,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Tiernan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
James  V.  Stanton,  for  30  minutes, 

RosTENKOwsKi,    for    5    mlnutcs, 

CoRMAN,  for  60  minutes,  on  April 

Staggers,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mrs.  Griffiths  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  6^4  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  is  estimated  by  the 
Public  Printer  to  cost  $1,062.50. 

Mr.  Gross  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks he  made  on  the  various  resolu- 
tions. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  to  revise 
and  extend  remarks  he  made  on  the  vari- 
ous resolutions. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Mr.  Conlan)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Cochran. 

Mr.  Hanrahan. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Crane  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Kemp  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Erlknborn. 

Mr.  YoxjNG  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rose)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.   CORMAN. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Roy. 

Mr.  Rarick  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Stttdds. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hungate  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  McKay. 

Mr.  Reid. 

Mr.  Harrington  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Patten  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  PicKts. 


fectlveness  of  the  Rules  of  Evidence  for 
United  States  Coxirts  and  Magistrates,  the 
Amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedures,  and  the  Amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  by  the  Chief  Justice  on  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1973,  until  approved  by  act  of  Con- 
gress. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  47  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Wed- 
nesday, March  21,  1973,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  sua  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  tiUe: 

S.  583.  An  act  to  promote  the  separation  of 
constitutional  powers  by  suspending  the  ef- 


EXECUTI\^  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

611.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director,  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  report 
that  varloiis  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973  have  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which 
Indicates  the  necessity  for  supplemental  esti- 
mates of  appropriations  In  order  to  permit 
payment  of  pay  Increases  granted  pursuant 
to  law,  together  with  a  list  of  the  appropria- 
tions affected,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  665:  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

612.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  37,  United  States  Code, 
to  authorize  travel  and  transportation  al- 
lowances to  certain  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  stationed  outside  the  United 
States  for  dependents'  schooling,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

613.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  give  effect  to  the  International  Con- 
vention for  the  Conservation  of  Atlantic  Tu- 
oas,  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  May  14,  1966, 
by  the  United  States  of  America  and  other 
countries,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

614.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  extend  the  period  within 
which  the  President  may  transmit  to  the 
Congress  plans  for  the  reorganization  of 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

615.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  assure  the  imposition  of  appropriate  pen- 
alties for  persons  convicted  of  offenses  in- 
volving heroin  or  morphine,  to  provide  emer- 
gency procedures  to  govern  the  pretrial  and 
post  trial  release  of  persons  charged  with  of- 
fenses Involving  heroin  or  morphine,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

616.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  section  502(a)  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act.  1936;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

617.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  second  annual 
report  on  the  special  bridge  replacement 
program  authorized  by  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1970,  pvirsuant  to  23  U.S.C.  144; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

618.  A  letter  from  Administrator  of  Veter- 
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ans'  Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  require  that  certain  veterans 
receiving  hospital  care  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  nonservice-connected 
disabilities  be  charged  for  such  care  to  the 
extent  that  they  have  health  Insurance  or 
similar  contracts  with  respect  to  such  care; 
to  prohibit  the  future  exclusion  of  such  cov- 
erage from  Insurance  policies  or  contracts; 
and  fbr  other 'purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

Received  From  the  Comptrollkb  Genebal 
619.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  need  for  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  to  take  addi- 
tional actions  to  minimize  the  adverse  en- 
vironmental Impacts  of  timber  harvesting 
and  road  construction  on  Federal  forest  land; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  315.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  HH.  5446,  a  bill  to 
extend  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  as 
amended,  for  1  year  (Rept.  No.  93-79).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  316.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  5445,  a  bill  to 
extend  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended,  for  1 
year  (Rept.  No.  93-80) .  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  3153.  A  blU  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  certain  tech- 
nical and  conforming  changes  (Rept.  No. 
93-81).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
H.R.  5610.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Buildings  Act,  1926,  to  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  93-82) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  House  Resolution 
291.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Investigations  and  studies  au- 
thorized by  House  Resolution  163  (Rept.  No. 
93-83 ) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey :  Conmiittee 
on  House  Administration.  House  Resolution 

306.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  studies.  Investigations,  and  in- 
quiries authorized  by  House  Resolution  18 
(Rept.  No.  93-84).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey :  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  House  Resolution 

307.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  investigations  and  studies  au- 
thorized by  House  Resolution  162  (Rept.  No. 
93-85) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Conunlttee 
on  House  Administration.  Hoiise  Resolution 

308.  Resolution  authorizing  the  expenditure 
of  certain  funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  (Rept.  No.  93- 
86).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey :  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  House  Resolution 

309.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Crime  for  studies  and 
Investigations  authorized  by  House  Resolu- 
tion 256  (Rept.  No.  93-87).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Ms.  ABZUG: 

HJi.   5821.   A   bill   requiring  congressional 
authorization  for  the  relnvolvement  of  Amer- 
ican  forces   in  further  hostilities  in  Indo- 
china; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ADAMS   (for  himself,  Mr.  Bo- 
LAND,  Mr.  BtTRKE  of  Massachusctts, 
Mr.    Helstoski,    Mr.    Howard,    Mr. 
MoAKLET,   Mr.  PoDELL,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son   of    New    Jersey,    Mr.    Tieiinan, 
Mr.  Studds,  and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 

H.R.  5822.  A  bill  to  create  a  not-for-profit 
corporation  to  acquire  and  to  maintain  rail 
lines  In  the  Northeast  region  of  the  United 
States;  to  provide  financial  assistance  for  the 
acquisition,  rehabilitation,  and  maintenance 
of  such  rail  line,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BELL  (by  request) : 

H.R.  5823.  A  bill  to  strengthen  education 
by  consolidating  certain  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  grant  programs  through 
the  provision  of  a  share  of  the  revenues  of 
the  United  States  to  the  States  and  to  local 
educational  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting them  m  carrying  out  education  pro- 
grams reflecting  areas  of  national  concern; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 

H.R.  5824.  A  bill  to  permit  State  and  local 
officials  to  elect  to  use  funds  from  the  high- 
way trust  fund  for  purposes  of  urban  or  rural 
mass  transportation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

H.R.  5825.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Surface  Transportation  Trust  Fund,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BLACKBURN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
GooDLiNG,  Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr.  Crane, 
Mr.  Tbeen,  and  Mr.  Fottntain)  : 

H.R.  5826.  A  bill  to  protect  the  freedom  of 
choice   of   Federal   employees   in   employee- 
management  relations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 

HJl.  5827.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain bond  Interest  received  by  Individuals  65 
or  over  shall  be  excluded  from  gross  Income; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS: 

H.R.  5828.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  uniform  system  of  quality  grades 
for  consumer  food  products;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agrloultui-e. 

H.R.  5829.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
StabUization  Act  of  1970,  to  stabUlze  the 
retail  prices  of  meat  for  a  period  of  45  days 
at  the  November  1972,  retail  levels,  and  to 
require  the  President  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  plan  for  Insuring  an  adequate  meat 
supply  for  U.S.  consumers,  reasonable  meat 
prices,  and  a  fair  return  on  Invested  capital 
to  farmers,  food  processors,  and  food  re- 
taUers;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  5830.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act  of  1968  to  Improve 
Intergovernmental  relationships  between  the 
United  States  and  the  States  and  municipali- 
ties, and  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  Gov- 
ernment, by  providing  Federal  cooperation 
and  assistance  In  the  establishment  and 
efficiency  of  Government,  by  providing  Fed- 
eral cooperation  and  assistance  In  the  eatab- 
llshment  and  strengthening  of  State  and 
local  offices  of  consumer  protection;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

HJl.  5831.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  the 


labels  on  all  foods  to  disclose  each  of  their 
Ingredients;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

U:R.  5832.  A  bin  to  require  that  certain 
processed  or  packaged  consumer  products  be 
labeled  with  certain  Information,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  6ommlttee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  5833.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Packag- 
ing and  Labeling  Act  to  require  certain  label- 
ing to  assist  the  consumer  in  purchases  of 
packaged  perishable  or  semlperisbable  foods; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HJl.  6834.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  the  labels 
on  certain  package  goods  to  contain  the  name 
and  place  of  business  of  the  manufacturer, 
packer,  and  distributor;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJi.  5835.  A  bill  to  require  that  certain 
durable  products  be  prominently  labeled  as 
to  date  of  manufacture,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  5836.  A  bUl  to  require  that  durable 
consumer  products  be  labeled  as  to  dura- 
bility and  performance  life;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJi.  5837.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Packag- 
ing and  Labeling  Act  to  require  the  dis- 
closure by  retail  distributors  of  uiUt  retail 
prices  of  packaged  consumer  commodities, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6838.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  make  sales  promo- 
tion games  unfair  methods  of  competition; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HJl.  5839.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  meat  quota 
provisions  of  Public  Law  88-482;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DANIELSON: 

HJl.  5840.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Military 
Personnel  and  ClvlUan  Employees'  Claim  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the 
settlement  of  claims  against  the  United 
States  by  civilian  officers  and  employees  for 
damage  to,  or  loss  of,  personal  property  Inci- 
dent to  their  service;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

IT.R.  5841.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  disallow  deductions 
from  gross  Income  for  salary  paid  to  aliens 
illegally  employed  in  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DANIELSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Flowers,  Mr.  Mann,  and  Mr.  Sand- 
man) : 

H.R.  5842.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Military 
Personnel  and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  with  resi>ect  to  the 
settlement  of  claims  against  the  United 
States  by  military  personnel  and  clvUlan 
employees  for  damage  to.  or  loss  of,  personal 
property  Incident  to  their  service;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  5843.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  2733  and 
2734  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  sec- 
tion 715  of  title  32,  United  States  Code,  to 
Increase  the  maximum  amoui;t  of  a  claim 
against  the  United  States  that  may  be  paid 
administratively  under  those  sections;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5844.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2734a  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
settlement,  under  international  agreements, 
of  certain  claims  Incident  to  the  noncombat 
activities  of  armed  forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
YouNo  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Kazen)  : 

HJl.  5845.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Nueces  River  project,  Texas., 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  DEH^T: 
H.R.    5846    A   bill   to   amend   the 
Aviation  Act  of   1958  to  authorize 
rata    transportation    for    certain 
persons   on   a  space-available   basis; 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Forelg 
merce. 

By  Mr.  DINOELL: 
H.R.    5847.    A    bill   to   amend   the 
Trade  Commission  Act  by  providing 
porary  Injunctions  or  restraining 
certain  violations  of  that  act;   to  thd 
mlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

H.R.    5848.    A    bill    to   amend    the 
Water   Pollution   Control   Act   to 
certain  grants  for  assisting  In  improve^ 
atlon  of  waste  treatment  plants;  to  t 
mlttee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  5849.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to 
roads,  and  trails  constructed  on  publi( 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
H.R.    5850.    A   bill    to   amend   the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  requ 
sons  operating  sewage   treatment 
licensed;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
By  Mr.  DONOHUE : 
H.R    5851,  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38 
United    States    Code    to   liberalize 
visions    relating    to    payment    of 
and   death   jjenslon;    to   the   Comm! 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado   ( 
self.  Mr.  MoAKLET,  Mr 
Flood,    Mr.    Roybal,    Mr. 
TON,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mrs 
Washington,   Mr.   Feaszx, 
BuKKE  of  California)  : 
H.R.  5852.  A  bUl  to  establish  a 
henslve    system    for    regulation    of 
modification   activities,   and  for  oth^r 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FORSYTHE    (for 
Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Baf 
Bevill,    Mr.    BuRCENER,    Mr 
LAND,    Mr.    Collins,    Mr 
Mr.     ElLBERG,     Mr.     Hendersc 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr 
Mr.     MoAKLET,     Mr.     Podei<l 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Steele,  Mr 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  Treen,  and 
Pat)  : 
H.R.  5853.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37 
States  Code,  so  as  to  extend  from 
years  the  period  that  a  member  of 
formed  services  has  following  his  ret 
to  select  his  home  for  purpcses  of 
transportation  allowances  under  sucjh 
and   for  other  purposes;    to  the 
o.i  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  FORSYTHE: 
HR.   58.>4.   A   bill   to   amend   the 
Revenue    Coc'e    of    1954    to    allow 
against  the  individual  Income  tax  for 
paid  for  the  elementary  or  secondary 
tlon   of   dependents;    to   the 
V/ays  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.R.  5855.  A  bill  to  establish  the 
Jennings  Bryan  National   Memorial; 
Committee  on   Interior  and  Insular 
H.R.  5856.  A  bill  to  amoi  d  the  Co 
rations  At  rf  19;'.4  to  es»r.5r:ish  ord?: 
cedures  for  ih?  consider itlcn  r:  ajpl 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to 
mlt'ee  on  l!:tjrstafe  and  Ft,relgn 

H.R.  5857    A  h:\\  to  ama-d  the 
Visitor    Center   Facilities   Act   of 
for   other   purposes;    to    the   Comml : 
Public  Works. 

H.R.  5858.  A  bill  authorizing 
propriations    to    the    Secretary    of 
terior  for  sen  Ices  necessary  to  the 
forming  arts  functions  of  the  John 
nedy   Center   for  the  Performing 
for  other  purposes;    to   the   Commi 
Publ'.o  Works. 

Bv   Mr    HANSFN  of  Idaho 
H  R  5359.  A  bill  to  provide  equitable 
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ment of  veterans  enrolled  In  vocational  edu- 
cational courses;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON: 

H  R.  5860.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Cede  of  1954  to  jjermit  the  deduc- 
tion without  limitations  of  medical  exf>en8es 
paid  for  certain  dependents  suffering  from 
physical  or  mental  Impairment  or  defect;  to 
the  Commltt?e  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HASTINGS: 

H.R.  5861.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  the 
disclosure  of  Ingredients  in  the  labels  of  all 
foods;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H  Jt.  5862.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Conununlca- 
tions  Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  loan  assist- 
ance to  certain  cable  television  systems;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  HOLT: 

H.R.  5863.  A  bill  to  assure  the  continued 
dedication  of  the  United  States  to  quality 
education  and  the  neighborhood  school  con- 
cept; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  5864.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  that  re- 
cipients of  veterans'  pension  and  compen- 
sation will  not  have  the  amount  of  such 
pension  or  compensation  reduced  because  of 
certain  increases  in  monthly  social  security 
or  railroad  retirement  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma : 

H.R.  5865.  A  bill  to  amend  section  210 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1968;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER  (for  himself, 
and  Mr.   Brown   of   California.   Mr. 

BtTRTON,   Mr.  CONTERS,   Mr.   Derwin- 

SKi,  Dr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  EiLBERG,  Mr.  Fish,  Mrs. 
Green  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Harrington, 
Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Rees.    Mr.    Reuss,    Mr.    Studds,    Mr. 
Symington,   Mr.   Waldie,   Mr.  Won 
Pat,  and  Mr.  Wright  )  ; 
HJl.  5866.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President, 
through  the  temporary  Vletn.im  Children's 
Cawe  Agency,  to  enter  into  arrangements  with 
tlie  Government  of  South  Vietnam  to  provide 
assistance  in  Improving  the  welfare  of  chil- 
dren In  South  Vietnam  and  to  facilitate  the 
adoption   of   orphaned   or   abandoned   Viet- 
namese   children,    particularly    children    cf 
U.S.  fathers;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LITTON: 
HR.  5867.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  prohibit  inspection 
of  income  tax  records  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  to  allcw  certain  limited  in- 
formation from  such  records  to  be  furni-.hed 
to  the  Department;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Addabbo.  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Bras- 
co,  Mr.  Broykill  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Burton.  Mr.  Carney  cf  Ohio, 
Mr.  Casey  of  Texas,  Mrs.  Chisholm, 
Mr.  Del  Clawson,  Mr.  Collier,  Mr. 

CONLAN,   Mr.  COUCHLIN.   Mr.  CSONIN, 

Mr.  DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels,  Mr.  Dan- 
lELSON,  Mr.  Denholm,  Mr.  de  Lugo)  : 
H.B.  5868.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  construct  and  provide  shore- 
side  facilities  for  the  education  and  con- 
venience of  visitors  to  the  U.S.S.  Arizona 
Memorial  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  to  transfer 
responsibility  for  their  operation  and  main- 
tenance to  the  National  Park  Service;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dent,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Dorn,  Mr. 
Downing,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr.  Evins  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford.      Mr.      Frelinchuysen,      Mr. 


PuQtTA,  Mr.  OiAiMO,  Mr.  Ooldwater. 
Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr.  Hanna,  Mrs.  Han- 
sen of  Washington,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Helstoski,   Mr.   Hinshaw.   and   Mr. 

HOLIFIELD)  : 

H.R.  5869.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  construct  and  provide  shore- 
side  facilities  for  the  education  and  conven- 
ience of  visitors  to  the  U.S.S.  Atizona  Memo- 
rial at  Pearl  Harbor  and  to  transfer  respon- 
sibility for  their  oper  j,tlon  and  maintenance 
to  the  National  Park  Service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hosmer,  Mr.  Huncate,  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr. 
Johnson   of   California,   Mr.   Kemp, 
Mr.  Kyros,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  McCor- 
MACK,  Mr.  McKiNNEY,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr. 
Meeds,   Mr.   Melcher.   Mr.   Minish, 
Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  MoAKLEY,  Mr.  Mollohan, 
Mr.   Moss,   Mr.   Nichols,   Mr.   Obey, 
and  Mr.  Pepper)  : 
H.B.  6870.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  construct  and  provide  shore- 
side  facilities  for  the  education  and  conven- 
ience of  visitors  to  the  U.S.S.  Arizona  Memo- 
rial at  Pearl  Harbor  and  to  trt^nsfer  respon- 
sibility for  their  operation  and  maintenance 
to  the  National  Park  Service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Pickle,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Rakick,  Mr. 
Rexs,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Roe,   Mr.   Roncallo   of   New   York, 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Roy,  Mr.  Sara- 
sin,  Mr.  Sabbanes,  Mr.  Saylor,  Mr. 
Seiberling,    Mr.    Shoup,    Mr.    Sisk, 
Mr.  J.  William  Stanton,  Mr.  Steele, 
Mr.  Stratton,  and  Mrs.  Sullivan)  : 
H.R.  6871.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  construct  and  provide  shore- 
side   facilities   for  the  education  and  con- 
venience  of  visitors   to  the  U.S5.   Arizona 
Memorial  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  to  transfer 
responsibility  for  their  operation  and  main- 
tenance to  the  National  Park  Service;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Symms,   Mr.    Teague   of   Texas,   Mr. 
Thone,  Mr.  TowELL  of  Nevada,  Mr. 
Treen.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Veysey, 
Mr.    Walsh,    Mr.    Whitehubst,    Mr. 
WmNALL.  Mr.  Wiggins,  Mr.  Wolff, 
Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Wright,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida) : 
H.R.  5872.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  construct  and  provide  shore- 
side   facilities   for   the   education    and   con- 
venience of   visitors  to   the   U.S.S.   Arizona 
Memorial  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  to  transfer 
responsibility  for  their  operation  and  main- 
tenance to  the  National  Park  Service;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA : 
H.R.  5873.  A  bill  to  amend  section  552  of 
title  5,   United  States  Code,  known   as  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Schneebeli)  : 
HR.  5874.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
Financing  Bank,  to  provide  for  coordinated 
and  more  efHcient  financing  of  Federal  and 
federally  assisted  borrowings  from  the  pub- 
lic, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  5875.  A  bill  'm  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  the  transporta- 
tion, mailing,  and  broadcasting  of  advertis- 
ing. Information,  and  materials  concerning 
lotteries  authorized  by  law  and  conducted 
by  a  State,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  MINK  (for  herself,  Mr.  Ba- 
dillo,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Breckinridge, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Ms.  Burki 
of   California,   Mrs.   Chisholm,   Mr. 
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FORSYTHE,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Hel- 
stoski, Mr.  Legcett,  Mr.  McClosket. 
Mr.  MrrcHELL  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Stark,   Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Tieb- 
NAN.  and  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia) : 
H.R.  5878.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1904  to  provide  that  when 
Federal   assistance   to   a   community  action 
program    Is   discontinued.    Federal    proi>erty 
used  for  the  program  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  organization  continuing  the  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.R.  5877.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  rates  of 
duty  on  prepared  and  preserved  pineapple 
and   coiicentrated    pineapple    juice;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

CARTER)  : 

H.R.  5878.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5(c)  of 
the  National  Trails  System  Act  to  provide  for 
the  study  of  the  Daniel  Boone  Trail  to  de- 
termine the  feasibility  and  desirability  of 
designating  such  trail  as  a  national  scenic 
trail;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.B.  5879.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  bread  tax 
on  1973  wheat  crop;   to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By    Mr.    RARICK    (for    himself,    Mrs. 
Hansen  of  Washington,  Mr.  Foley, 
Mr.  ViGORiTO,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Gun- 
TER,  Mr.  Thone,  and  Mr.  Stmms)  : 
H.R.  5880.  A  bin  to  provide  that  amounts 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  the  State- 
Federal  Cooperative  Forest  Fire  Control  pro- 
gram shall  be  expended  for  that  purpose;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
My  Mr.  RINALDO: 
H.B.  5881.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  attendance,  with- 
out loss  of  pay  or  deduction  from  annual 
leave,  of  certain  U.S.  Postal  Service  employ- 
ees at  funerals  of  honorably  discharged  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
HR.  5882.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  protect  the  em- 
ployment rights  of  the  elderly;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  6883.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  study 
of  certain  lands  to  determine  their  suita- 
bility for  designation  as  wilderness  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  5884.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
as  wilderness  for  Inclusion  in  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  5885.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
27.  1960  (74  Stat.  220),  relating  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  historical  and  archeologlcal  data; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Mc- 
Fall,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Shriver,  Mr. 
Skubitz.  Mr.  Collins,  and  Mr.  De- 

VINE)  : 

H.R.  5888.  A  bUl  to  reestablish  and  extend 
the  program  whereby  payments  In  lieu  of 
taxes  may  be  made  with  respect  to  certain 
real  property  transferred  by  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  and  Its  subsidiaries 
to  other  Government  departments;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS: 

H.R.  5887.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  make  certain 
totally  and  permanently  disabled  World  War 
n  servicemen  and  their  dependents  eligible 
for  CHAMPUS  medical  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 

HJi.  5888.  A  bill  to  amend  33  U.S.C.  426 
for  the  purpose  of  authorizing  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  undertake  emergency 
erosion  control  projects;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

HJl.  5889.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1970  for  the  purpose  of  making 
clear  that  disaster  assistance  is  available  to 
those  communities  affected  by  extraordinary 
shoreline  erosion  damage;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  5890.  A  bill  to  amend  33  U.S.C.  426 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  right  of  re- 
imbursement to  local  interests  for  under- 
taking repair  of  shore  damages  attributable 
to  Federal  navigation  works  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4261;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HJl.  5891.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Costal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1972  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  causes  and  means  of  pre- 
venting shoreline  erosion;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  ROY: 

HJl.  5892.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6103 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating 
to  Inspection  of  Income  tax  returns  filed  by 
persons  having  farm  operations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
GooDLiNG,  and  Mr.  Eshleman)  : 

H.R.  5893.  A  bill  to  amend  title  32.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  Army  and  Air 
Force  National  Guard  technicians  shall  not 
be  required  to  wear  the  military  uniform 
while  performing  their  duties  In  a  civilian 
status;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Devine)  : 

H.R.  5894.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  with  respect 
to  commissioners  and  Commission  em- 
ployees; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  5896.  A  bill  to  increase  benefits  pro- 
vided to  American  civilian  Internees  In 
Southeast  Asia;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  5896.  A  bill  to  amend  subsection  (b) 
of  section  214  and  subsection  (c)  (I)  of  sec- 
tion 222  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
as  amended,  in  order  to  designate  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (rather  than  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Army  and  the  Navy)  as  the  person  en- 
titled to  receive  official  notice  of  the  filing  of 
'certain  applications  In  the  common  carrier 
service  and  to  provide  notice  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  where  under  section  214  applications 
Involve  service  to  foreign  points;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  5897.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  8is  amended,  with  respect 
to  penalties  and   forfeitures;    to  the   Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By   Mrs.   SULLIVAN    (for  herself   and 
Mr.  Mailliahd)  : 

H.R.  5898.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936.  to  provide  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  Issue  permits  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  certain  off- 
shore port  and  terminal  facilities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON  (for  himself,  Mr, 
Clay,  Mr.  Ichord,  Mr,  Madden,  and 
Mr.  Mollohan  ) : 

HJl.  5899.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  permit  a  city  whose 
population  falls  to  below  50,000  to  convert 
any  outstanding  urban  renewal  projects  from 
a  two-thirds  to  a  three-fourths  capital  grant 
formula;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  UDALL : 

H.R.  5900.  A  bill  to  further  protect  the  out- 
standing scenic,  natural,  and  scientific  values 
of  the  Grand  Canyon  by  enlarging  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  In  the  State  of  Arizona, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


HJl.  5901.  A  bill  to  provide  for  compensa- 
tion when  certain  leases  or  permits  for  the 
use  of  public  lands  are  terminated,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VANIK: 
H.R.  6902.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  recycling 
of  used  oil  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By     Mr.     CHARLES     H.     WILSON     of 
California: 
H.R.  5903.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment   of    a    national    cemetery    in    Los 
Angeles  County  In  the  State  of  California; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  5904.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  inequities  in 
the  crediting  of  National  Guard  technician 
service  in  connection  with  civil  service  retire- 
ment, and  for  other  purpcses;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
H.R.  5905.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Lead-Based 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  CONABLE : 
H.J.  Res.  442.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  Issue  annually  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  month  of  May  In  each 
year  as  "National  Arthritis  Month";   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MANN : 
H.J.  Res.  443.  Joint  resolution  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  law  enforcement  officers  of  this  coun- 
try on  Law  Day,  May  1,  1973;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   MATHIAS   of   Calif ornU    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California, 
Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen.  Mr.  Sisk.  Mr. 
Ketchum.  Mr.  Teague  of  California, 
and  Mr.  Hosmer)  : 
H.'J.  Res.  444.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  continued  use  of  certain  lands  within 
the   Sequoia   National   Park    by   portions   of 
an    existing    hydroelectric    project:    to    the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.J.  Res.  445.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation   designating    the    calendar    week 
beginning   May   6.    1973,   as   "National    His- 
toric Preservation  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  446.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  of 
AprU  of  each  year  as  "National  Arbor  Day"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H.J.   Res.   447.   Joint   resolution   providing 
for  the  designation  of  the  first  week  In  May 
of  each  year  as  "Be  Kind  to  Animals  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HASTINGS : 
H.   Con.   Res.    158.   Concurrent   resolution 
relating  to  a  national  Indian  policy:   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 
H.  Res.  317.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of    the    House    of    Representatives    to    re- 
designate the   Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency    as    the    Committee    on    Banking, 
Housing    and    Urban    Affairs;    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
ials  were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

98.  By  the  SPRAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  ratify- 
ing the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  relative  to 
equal  rights  for  men  and  women;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

99.  Also  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  relative  to  the  capital  gains 
treatment  of  income  from  the  cutting   of 
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timber; 
Means. 


to   the    Committee    on    V  ays    and 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUlTIONS 

XXII, 


Under  clause  1  of  rule 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
severally  referred  as  follows 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hor . 
R.  BiDEN,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from 
of  Delaware. 


1  neridian 

Joseph 

State 


tie 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Lord  our  God,  who  has  promised 
that  wherever  two  or  three  are 
together  in  Thy  name,  there 
the  midst  of  them,  we  lay  hold 
promise  for,  though  like  sheep 
have  gone  astray  and  turned  to 
ways.  Thou  hast  not  forsaken 
human  weakness  and  need 
sense  of  Thy  real  presence, 
blessing  upon  the  members  of 
its  ofi&cers  and  its  servants,  tha 
us  may  be  better  than  we  are,  w 
we  know,  and  stronger  than  w 
serving  this  Nation  aright  and 
vancing  Thy  kingdom. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lortl.  Amen. 
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By  Mr.  CARET  of  New  York : 
H.R.  5906.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
CaroUo  and  his  wife,  Antonlna  Carollo;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER : 
H.R.  5907.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Bruce    B.    Schwartz;     XSS.    Army;     to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
70.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Richard  L.  McCormack,  et  al.,  Lorain,  Ohio, 
relative  to  protection  for  law  enforcement 
officers  sued  for  damages  in  Federal  court 
resulting  from  the  performance  of  their 
duties;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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PRESI- 


APPOINTMENT    OP    ACTING 
DENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEil.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Eastlattd). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 

PSESroENT  PRO 

Washington.  DC,  March  ^0, 1973 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  tie  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  ,i  oseph  R. 
Bn>xN,  Jb.,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Delaware,  to  perform  the  duties  of  jthe  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastl^d 
President  pro  t  '.mpore 

Mr.  BIDEN  thereupon  took  I  he  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  temper;. 


TEMP<  IRE 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr 


Mr.   ROBERT  C.   BYRD. 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the 
ings  of  Monday.  March  19,  1971: 
pensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mi".  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
committees,  with  the  exceptloh  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  ma]'  be  au- 


Presl- 

that  the 

proceed- 

be  dis- 


]>ro  tem- 
ordered. 


D  JRINO 


thorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MANPOWER  REPORT  OF  THE  PRES- 
IDENT—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  BiDEN)  laid  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. The  message  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  required  by  section  107  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962,  as  amended,  I  am  sending  to  the 
Congress  the  fourth  Manpower  Report 
of  my  Presidency  and  the  final  one  of  my 
first  Administration. 

The  report  describes  the  acceleration 
of  the  economic  recovery  in  1972  and 
analyzes  the  significant  decrease  in  rates 
of  unemployment  that  occurred  follow- 
ing a  revitalization  of  labor  demand  un- 
der Phase  n  of  our  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Program.  Significantly,  these  over- 
all employment  gains  have  been  achieved 
in  the  face  of  an  unusually  rapid  expan- 
sion of  the  civilian  labor  force.  I  am 
especially  gratified  by  the  evidence  that 
this  Administration's  intensive  effort  to 
improve  the  employment  situation  of 
Vietnam-era  veterans  has  been  increas- 
ingly effective  in  recent  months. 

In  the  course  of  a  decade  of  experi- 
mentation, numerous  federally  sponsored 
manpower  programs  have  been  devised 
and  executed  in  response  to  changing 
perceptions  of  national  requirements. 
The  experience  of  these  10  years  has 
demonstrated  conclusively  that  "nation- 
al" manpower  issues  really  have  a  sharp- 
ly differentiated  impact  among  the  many 
States  and  localities  and  hence  that  the 
effect  of  many  large-scale  federally  de- 
signed programs  has  been  to  unduly  con- 
strict States  and  localities,  preventing 
them  from  directing  resources  to  meet 
their  problems. 

In  response  to  these  findings,  this  Ad- 
ministration will  take  steps  during  1973 
and  1974  to  institute  a  new  program  of 
manpower  revenue  sharing  within  the 
existing  legislative  framework.  The  new 


Manpower  Report  discusses  this  much- 
needed  reform,  which  will  permit  States 
and  localities  to  use  manpower  resources 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  their  re- 
quirements. 

I  commend  this  report  to  the  careful 
attention  of  the  Congress. 

RlCHAF.D  NiXON. 

The  White  House,  March  20,  1973. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Biden)  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

THE  PROGRAM 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  distingmshed  Republican 
leader  desire  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  had  intended  to  dedicate  my 
time  to  silence  for  the  betterment  of  the 
Nation,  but  I  understand  that  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  majority  leader  is  pre- 
pared to  reply  to  a  query  from  me  as  to 
the  state  of  the  business  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  to  the  very  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  that  if  the  Senate  com- 
pletes action  on  the  bill  to  extend  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  today,  and  if 
an  agreement  can  be  secured  with  respect 
to  time  on  the  rural  water  and  sewer 
grant  program,  the  Senate  would  go  over 
until  Thursday  upon  this  close  of  busi- 
ness today. 

The  reason,  I  say,  is  that  the  calen- 
dar does  not  have  on  it  the  bills  which 
have  been  sufSciently  cleared  for  action 
to  necessitate  a  session  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow.  There  are  bills  on  which  com- 
mittees have  acted  and  which  may  be  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  this  week. 

In  this  category  are  the  four  crime 
victim  bills  which  may  be  reported  to- 
morrow. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  gold 
revaluation  measure  possibly  could  be 
reported  tomorrow,  or  Thursday. 

The  omnibus  health  program  exten- 
sion bill  will  not  be  reported  before  Fri- 
day, and  of  course  it  could  not  be  taken 
up  until  sometime  next  week. 

The  interest  equalization  tax  bill  also 
would  not  be  reported  to  the  Senate  be- 
fore Thursday  or  Friday. 

Then  there  is  the  voter  registration 
bill  expected  to  be  reported  late  this 
week  or  early  next  week. 
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So,  In  view  of  the  schedule  of  actions 
In  reporting  these  bills,  I  think  that  what 
I  have  said  with  respect  to  going  over 
tomorrow  would  be  justified  in  the  event 
that  action  is  completed,  as  I  have  said, 
on  the  unfinished  business  today. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  acting  majority  leader. 
I  should  like  to  mention  that  while  the 
devaluation  bill  does  not  contain  a  cer- 
tain provision,  it  is  because  I  understand 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman)  has  given  assurance  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington)  ,  and  I  have  passed  the 
same  information  over  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK),  that  the  amendment  which 
interests  them,  which  would  permit 
American  citizens  to  buy  gold,  which 
Americans  are  not  permitted  to  buy  now, 
although  any  other  citizen  of  any  other 
country  in  the  world  can  buy  gold — was 
raised. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman)  has  indicated  his 
committee  will  hold  hearings  on  such  a 
measure  at  a  later  date  without  a  com- 
mitment as  to  what  action  the  committee 
might  take.  But,  as  one  who  believes 
that  Americans  should  have  the  same 
right  to  buy  gold  as  the  people  of  other 
countries,  I  thought  we  should  put  this 
in  the  Record  because  it  might  satisfy 
the  curiosity  of  other  Senators  as  to  what 
is  happening. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader.  By 
way  of  a  postscript  to  my  reference  to 
the  unfinished  business,  it  will  neces- 
sitate, I  think,  the  Senate's  staying  in 
auite  late — reasonably  late,  may  I  say — 
if  the  Senate  Is  to  complete  action  on  the 
bill  today. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Does  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  anticipate 
that  the  revaluation  of  gold  will  come 
up  this  week,  or  will  it  not  be  taken  up 
until  next  week? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  would  not 
anticipate  that  it  would  be  taken  up  this 
week.  I  understand  that  the  report  will 
not  be  filed  before  Wednesday  or  Thurs- 
day so  I  doubt  that  it  would  be  available 
for  action  this  week. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

CANADA-UNITED  STATES  INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY MEETING— AP- 
POINTMENTS BY  THE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Biden).  The  Chair,  on  behalf 
of  the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  86-42,  appoints  the  following  Sen- 
ators to  the  Canadi-United  States  inter- 
parliamentary meeting,  Washington, 
D.C.,  April  4-8,  1973:  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  chairman;  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ;  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  ; 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk)  ;  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Clark)  ;  the  Senator  from  Delaware 


(Mr.  Biden)  ;  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Aiken)  ;  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  ;  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis)  ;  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  ;  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  . 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin)  is  now  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  be 
vacated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  minority 
counsel  for  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  Michael  E. 
Burns,  be  permitted  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  is  now  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  quorum 
be  without  prejudice  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  ; 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  further, 
that  the  time  which  had  been  allotted 
to  the  distinguished  assistant  Republican 
leader  under  the  order  be  utilized  for 
such  a  quorum  and,  if  necessary,  that 
any  additional  time  for  such  quorum  be 
taken  out  of  the  order  allotted  to  me. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered; 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 


THREE    ARTICLES    IN    THE    APRIL 
PROGRESSIVE   MAGAZINE 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  had  an  opportunity  to  read  three 
articles  in  the  Progressive  magazine,  a 
distinguished  journal  of  opinion,  which 
is  published  in  Madison,  the  capital  city 
of  my  home  State  of  Wisconsin.  These 
articles  present  dramatic  and  deeply  dis- 
turbing material  and  charges  about  the 
policies,  practices,  and  procedures  of  one 
of  the  great  industries  of  our  coimtry,  the 
oil  industry.  These  articles  were  written 
by  unusually  competent  and  qualified 


men,  one  of  them,  our  former  and  still 
much  valued  colleague,  Fred  Harris.  The 
second  Is  Philip  M.  Stem,  whose  books  on 
taxation,  and  especially  taxation  loop- 
holes, and  on  other  subjects,  have  won 
widespread  acclaim,  and,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  have  never  been  chal- 
lenged on  factual  grounds,  however  much 
some  critics  might  disagree  with  some  of 
his  viewpoints.  The  third  author  is 
Laurence  Stem,  the  able,  award-winning 
writer  for  the  Washington  Post,  who  has 
previously  written  on  the  oil  industry. 

The  overall  title  of  the  three-part 
presentation  in  the  Progressive  is  "The 
Power  of  Oil."  The  three  independent 
articles  are  entitled : 

"Oil:  Our  Private  Government,"  by 
Laurence  Stem. 

"Oil:  How  It  Raids  the  Treasury,"  by 
Philip  Stem. 

"Capitalism  Betrayed  in  Its  Own 
Camp,"  by  Senator  Harris. 

The  issues  raised  in  these  articles  are 
not  only  of  great  concern  to  all  of  us  in 
the  Congress  and  indeed  all  citizens  of 
America,  but  they  come  at  a  most  vital 
and  timely  moment  when  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  em- 
barked on  a  major  exploration  of  tax 
loopholes — the  total  potential  yield  of 
which  is  bitterly  debated — and  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  also  will  soon  be 
deeply  involved  in  these  matters. 

Moreover,  the  presentation  in  the 
Progressive  takes  on  further  significance 
in  view  of  the  widespread  debate  over  the 
energy  crisis. 

These  articles  represent  a  significant 
challenge  to  the  oil  industry  on  many 
important  points  involving  major  public 
policy  questions.  I  am  sure  the  oil  in- 
dustry would  not  wish  to  ignore  the  chal- 
lenge of  these  articles.  There  is  always 
more  than  one  side  to  all  important  is- 
sues. In  order  to  assure  that  the  record 
will  be  balanced  I  will  ask  for  the  com- 
ments of  leading  oil  executives  on  the 
issues  raised  in  these  articles  and  submit 
their  responses  for  printing  in  the 
Record. 

If  in  fact  it  Is  a  true  picture  of  the  oil 
industry  that  emerges  from  a  reading  of 
these  articles  in  the  Progressive  maga- 
zine, it  is  a  picture  of  what  could  well  be 
the  most  privileged,  the  most  nearly 
monopolistic,  and  politically  the  most 
powerful  industry  in  the  country. 

What  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
the  administration  must  decide  is: 

Fir.st,  is  this  picture  accurate  or  inac- 
curate? Congressional  hearings  could 
help  answer  that  question.  And  if  the 
answer  is  afiQrmative,  the  next  step  would 
be  to  explore,  without  delay,  what  legis- 
lation should  be  enacted,  and  what  ad- 
ministration actions  might  be  taken  to 
protect  the  public  interest. 

Senator  Harris,  an  Oklahoman  who 
knows  the  oil  industry  firsthand,  states 
in  his  article,  "Capitalism  Betrayed  in 
Its  Own  Camp,"  that — 

The  oil  and  gas  industry  is  a  shared  monop- 
oly. Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey,  Mobil, 
Texaco  and  Gulf  accounted  for  55.4  percent 
of  all  petroleum  sales  In  1970.  Jersey  Stand- 
ard alone  controlled  nearly  twenty  percent 
of  sales.  In  particular  areas  or  regions,  the 
company  names  are  somewhat  different,  but 
a  few  of  the  major  companies  nevertheless 
control  the  market. 
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One  result  of  this  noncompetitlv  e  mar- 
keting system,  Mr.  Harris  contends: 

Is  that  the  211,000  filling  station  operators 
for  major  oU  companies  liave  an  ex|tremely 
precarious  economic  existence.  The  turnover 
rate  of  dealers  In  the  gasoline  Industfy  Is  far 
higher  than  In  comparable  Industries — as 
many  as  forty  percent  of  the  dealers  \n  some 
markets  change  Jobs  every  year. 

Mr.  Harris  sas's : 

The  main  crisis  In  energy  Is  that 
sources    are    monopolized.    The 
largest  oil  companies  are  Involved  In 
gas.  Eighteen  of  them  have  Investet 
shale,  and  uranium.  Eleven  are  In  coa . 
are  In  tar  sands.  Six  of  the  ten 
companies   are    Involved   In   aU   foui 
domestic  fuels — oil,  gas,  coal,  and 


energy 
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natural 
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Seven 
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In  short.  Senator  Harris  conten  is 
The  giants  have  taken  over  the  ol;  Indus- 
try and  plan  to  dominate  other  feldfl  of 
energy  as  well.  These  oil  giants  are  ulso  the 
beneficiaries  ol  multl-bllUon  dollar  tax  ex- 
emptions according  to  Philip  Stem  In  an- 
other Progressive  article.  "Oil:  How  it  Raids 
the  Treasurv." 


the 
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Philip  Stern  quotes  figures  on 
the  giants— Gulf,  Texaco.  Mobil, 
ard  of  California,  and  Standard 
Jersey— which  show  that  for 
1971,  on  a  combined  profit  of  $7. 
lion,  the.se  companies  paid  only  5 
in  Federal  taxes.  Stem  asserts 
they  had  been  paying  a  share 
to  American  corporations  as  a 
two-fifths  of  their  net  Income  in 
these    five    companies,    taken 
would  have  paid  $2!  2  billion 
taxes  than  they  did  under  our 
laws. 

One  of  the  ablest  of  our 
newsmen,  Laurence  Stern  of  the 
Ington  Post,  rounds  out  the 
series  of  reports  on  the  oil  ._. 
describes  some  of  the  major  „, 
tween  the  Government  and  the 
dustry. 

The  State  Department  also  " 
iced    the    needs    of    the 
majors,"  Laurence  Stem  writes 
article,  "Oil:  Our  Private  Gove 

The  President's  energy  message , 
reports,  may — 

Ratify  some  of  the  most  Insistent 
of  the  major  oU  companies,  foremost 
them  may  be  federal  abolition  of 
of  Interstate  natural  gas  prices. 

All  In  all  these  articles  raise 
questions  which  must  be 
the  Congress  and  the  public 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlmoiis 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
three  articles  to  which  I  have 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows : 
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Oil:   Otm  Private  GovERNMEifr 
(By  Laurence  8t«rn) 

THE    LFWIS    FLAGG    AFFAIR 

The  deed  was  done  In  one  of  those 

back  wards  of  the  Federal   

Oil  Import  Appeals  Board.  The  sub 
victim)  was  one  of  the  legion  of 
and  faceless  officials,  an  Interior  Dt^ 
career  lawyer  named  Lewis  Flagg,  the 
chairman  since  1969  and  one  of  the 
ranking  black  officeholders  In  the 
ment. 
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On  February  9  of  this  year.  Flagg  [was  In- 
formed by  letter  over  the  signatur*  of  his 
boss.  Interior  Secretary  Rogers  C.  Morton, 
that  be   was   being  removed   from   his   Job 
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and  transferred  back  to  a  lower  position 
within  the  Department. 

"I  don't  know  what  It  was  aU  about,"  Flagg 
said  the  day  the  fateful  letter  arrived  at  his 
agency's  suburban  Virginia  headquarters,  to 
which  It  had  been  exiled  by  the  Adminis- 
tration after  an  unsuccessful  effort  last  year 
to  abolish  it  altogether.  "The  Secretary's 
letter  said  I  argued  with  other  members  of 
the  Beard.  We  had  open  discussions.  We  have 
to  in  this  business." 

Senator  Thomas  J.  Mclntyre,  New  Hamp- 
shire Democrat,  mindful  of  his  own  troubled 
constituency  of  oil  consumers,  put  a  dif- 
ferent construction  on  the  affair  in  a  letter  to 
Treasury  Secretary  George  P.  Shultz. 

"The  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Lewis 
Flagg.  has  been  the  subject  of  criticism  from 
certain  segments  of  the  petroleum  Industry 
for  some  time  over  the  performance  and 
manner  In  which  the  Board  operates.  The 
major  Integrated  oil  companies  have  for  sev- 
eral years  complained  that  the  OU  Imp>ort 
Appeals  Board  was  too  liberal  In  Its  granting 
of  hardship  quota  allocations  to  the  inde- 
pendent segments  of  the  oil  Industry. 

"The  recent  decision  to  remove  Mr.  Flagg 
as  Chairman  of  the  Board  Is,  in  my  opinion, 
a  direct  result  of  his  continuing  attempts  to 
maintain  within  the  petroleum  industry  the 
ability  of  small  and  medium-sized  businesses 
to  prosper  and  compete  with  their  larger 
rivals." 

Secretary  Morton  never  elaborated  on  the 
reasoias  for  the  dismissal.  But  oU  Industry 
analysts  noted  that  Flagg's  removal  came 
less  than  a  week  after  he  granted  a  hard- 
ship allocation  of  242  million  gallons  of  gas- 
oline to  some  three  dozen  smaU  distributors 
who,  unlike  the  big  companies,  had  no  access 
to  foreign  supplies  or  to  refinery  capacity. 

The  suspicions  voiced  by  Interior's  "bias 
In  favor  of  the  economic  welfare  of  tho  large, 
integrated  companies"  is  by  no  means  unique 
or  far-fetched.  The  Administration  has  done 
nothing  to  dispel  that  assumption. 

The  event  passed  with  barely  a  ripple  In 
the  press  or  on  television.  Certainly  It  was 
not  Teapot  Dome,  but  the  Lewis  Flagg  affair, 
with  Its  Kafka-Uke  overtones,  served  well  to 
illustrate  the  day-to-day  pressure  of  oil's 
Influence  within  our  Government  institu- 
tions. 

ANATOMT  OF  THE  OIL  ESTABLISHMENT 

The  Le\r!s  Flagg  affair  Is  neither  an  acci- 
dent nor  an  aberration.  The  Federal  energy 
bureaucracy,  to  paraphrase  an  ancient  adage, 
abhors  a  maverick.  The  Interior  Department 
has  behaved  through  the  years  as  the  chief 
Government  patron  of  the  major  oil  com- 
panies. Its  top  layer  of  officialdom  at  the 
Assistant  and  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
level  has  long  tended  to  be  composed  of  men 
with  private  oil  company  backgrounds  and 
attitudes. 

President  Nixon's  chief  energy  adviser  un- 
til recently,  Peter  Flanlgan,  came  under 
criticism  himself  during  his  first  year  in  the 
White  House  for  supporting  a  subsidy  to  a 
tanker  line  he  helped  to  organize  before 
Joining  the  Administration.  Recently-retired 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Charls 
E.  Walker,  brother  of  recently-departed  Fed- 
eral Power  Commissioner  Plnkney  Walker, 
was  reported  to  be  representing  oil  Interests 
here,  particularly  In  the  campaign  for  de- 
control of  natural  gas  prices. 

Interior  Department  officials  sit  with  oil 
company  executives  on  committees  of  the 
National  Petroleum  Council  (NPC),  which 
together  with  the  American  Petroleum  In- 
stitute (API),  form  the  bicameral  legislature 
of  the  private  government  of  oU.  The  basic 
flow  of  data  upon  which  the  Government 
must  depend  for  Its  decision-making  on 
petroleum  matters  Is  provided  by  the  com- 
mittees of  the  API  and  NPC.  It  Is  a  tradition 
that  Is  regarded  as  friendly  or  wholly  Incestu- 
ous, depending  on  your  point  of  view.  Only 
within  the  past  few  years  has  the  Federal 


Power  Commission  embarked  on  Its  own  sur- 
vey of  natural  gas  reserves. 

Interior  is  not  the  only  Federal  agency  that 
has  serviced  the  needs  of  the  American  oil 
majors.  In  1971.  the  State  Department  under- 
took a  major  act  of  diplomatic  Intervention 
In  behalf  of  the  multi-national  oil  companies 
and  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries  (OPEC),  the  Middle  East  produc- 
ing nations,  and  helped  to  create  an  inter- 
national oil  cartel  that  may  have  provided 
substantial  Impettis  to  the  energy  crisis  in 
the  United  States.  The  results  of  that  Inter- 
vention were  described  at  length  by  Massa- 
chiisetts  Institute  of  Technology  professor 
of  economics  M.  A.  Adelman  in  a  recent  issue 
of  Foreign  Policy  magazine. 

The  oil  industry  nurtures  Its  warm  ties  of 
community  In  Washington  with  many  ten- 
der attentions,  not  the  least  of  which  Is 
money.  It  was  hardly  surprising  that  the 
controversial  $89,000  which  was  "laundered" 
through  a  Mexico  City  bank  In  the  Watergate 
case  was  part  of  a  $100,000  contribution  to 
President  Nixon's  reelection  committee  by 
Texas  ell  man  Robert  H.  Allen,  president  of 
Gulf  Resources  and  Chemical  Company. 
Allen  asked  for  his  money  back  only  re- 
cently, after  the  wave  of  publicity  surround- 
ing his  donation. 

The  Chicago  Tribune.  In  a  survey  of  cam- 
paign contributions  lists,  determined  that 
some  $2  million  In  large  contributions  (more 
than  (50,000)  was  donated  to  President 
Nixon's  campaign  by  a  dozen  contributors,  all 
of  whom  were  executives  or  major  stock- 
holders In  petroleum  and  related  industries. 
Chief  among  them  was  Richard  Mellon  Scalfe, 
chief  heir  to  the  Mellon  fortune  and  a  prin- 
cipal stockholder  In  the  Gulf  OU  Corporation. 
Scalfe  gave  $1  million. 

The  stakes  In  this  year's  energy  debate  are 
bigger  than  ever.  President  Nixon's  forth- 
coming energy  message  could  prove  to  be  the 
most  Important  executive  action  In  petro- 
leum policy  since  President  Elsenhower  pro- 
claimed mandatory  Import  quotas  In  1959. 

Reports  are  circulating  In  the  Washington 
oil  grapevine  that  the  energy  message  has 
bee  1  redrafted  three  times.  It  was  due  orig- 
inally In  February. 

One  Administration  source  who  has  closely 
followed  the  deliberations  maintained  that 
the  early  versions  were  rejected  because  they 
were  "too  loaded  In  favor  of  the  vested  In- 
terests." But  there  was  also  Intelligence  that 
the  energy  message  will  ratify  some  of  the 
most  Insistent  demands  of  the  major  oU  com- 
panies, foremost  among  them  being  an  end 
of  Federal  regulation  of  Interstate  natural 
gas  prices. 

Prom  the  viewpoint  of  its  impact  on  the 
consumer  pocketbook,  the  abolition  of  regu- 
lation Is  probably  the  single  most  Important 
issue  In  the  current  energy  reappraisal.  One 
Government  specialist  estimated  that  a 
thlrty-cent-per-l.OOO-cublc-feet  Increase  In 
the  price  of  natural  gas  would  Increase  the 
bills  of  consumers  bv  $6.6  bUllon.  It  would 
Increase  also  the  value  of  the  potential  do- 
mestic reserves  In  the  country  conserva- 
tively estimated  at  1.000  trUllon  cubic  feet, 
by  $300  billion,  a  bonanza  that  presumably 
would  go  to  the  major  companies  which  al- 
ways seem  to  end  up  with  control  of  our  fuel 
reserves. 

The  last  time  Congress  passed  legislation  to 
decontrol  natural  gas  prices  was  In  1956.  But 
President  Elsenhower  vetoed  the  bUl  then 
because  of  unseemly  lobbying  by  two  oH 
company  attorneys  who  tried  to  win  the  fa- 
vor of  the  late  Senator  Francis  Case.  South 
Dakota  Republican,  with  an  envelope  con- 
taining twenty-five  $100  bills.  This  year  all 
segments  of  the  Industry  are  more  ebullient 
than  they  have  been  for  years  In  their  hopes 
that  a  bUl  wiping  out  regulation  wUl  pass 
Congress.  The  rosy  prognosis  results  from  the 
advent  of  The  Energy  Crisis. 

THE    SELLING    OF    THE    ENERGY    CRISIS 

The  American  reading  public  loves  noth- 
ing better  than  an  Impending  apocalypse  and 
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60  It  was  quick  to  embrace  and  accept  The 
Energy  Crisis.  At  the  same  time,  the  oil  In- 
dustry, with  its  financial  resources  and  pub- 
lic relations  skUls,  adroitly  took  the  initia- 
tive In  molding  the  public  perception  of  the 
crisis;  Its  origins,  its  nature,  its  solution. 

During  1972,  the  American  Petroleum  In- 
stitute, chief  lobbying  and  public  relations 
organization  of  the  oil  Industry,  conducted 
a  blitz  advertising  campaign  on  television 
and  In  mass  circulation  magazines  which  by 
API's  own  estimates  cost  $3  million.  The 
keynote  was  the  slogan,  A  Nation  That 
Rttns  on  Oil  Can  Not  Afford  to  Rxtn 
Short. 

The  standard  API  pitch  was  that  the  en- 
ergy crisis  resulted  not  only  from  growing 
demand  and  limited  petroleum  reserves  but 
also  oppressive  environmental  restrictions, 
adverse  tax  treatment,  and  maintenance  of 
Federal  controls  over  the  interstate  price  of 
gasoline.  The  combination  of  these  things, 
API  insisted,  was  sapping  the  Incentives  for 
new  Investment  in  exploration,  drilling,  and 
refining — and  therefore  contributing  to  The 
Energy  Crisis. 

The  solution  to  the  crisis.  It  would  seem. 
Is  to  grant  the  companies  what  they  WEint  in 
the  conviction  that  what  is  good  for  the 
oU  Industry  is  good  for  the  country.  As 
Mobil  put  It  In  one  of  the  series  of  adver- 
tisements running  opposite  the  editorial 
page  of  The  New  York  Times,  "Oil  compa- 
nies knew  the  shortage  was  coming,  they 
knew  how  it  could  be  averted.  For  the  past 
twenty  years  we  have  told  everyone  who 
would  listen  what  we  knew,  but  we  failed  to 
convince  policy  makers  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps." 

API's  president,  Frank  Ikard,  a  former  Tex- 
as Congressman,  put  the  case  more  force- 
fully to  the  Association's  annual  meeting 
In  Chicago  last  November:  "If  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  to  make  the  right  decisions 
(on  energy  policy) — and  some  of  these  de- 
cisions will  be  made  in  the  next  few  weeks 
or  a  month — It  behooves  us  all  to  set  the 
record  straight.  In  short,  we've  got  to  get 
with  It." 

When  the  heating  oil  shortage  hit  the 
Midwest  and  Eastern  states  this  past  mid- 
winter, it  was  sufficiently  apparent  to  shiv- 
ering school  kids  and  factory  workers  that 
a  crisis  of  sorts  was  at  hand.  The  oil  com- 
pany blamed  the  conditions  on  misguided 
Government  policy,  on  environmentalists, 
and  on  other  assorted  scapegoats,  but  there 
was  no  suggestion  that  the  shortages  might 
have  been  the  result  of  the  policies  that 
grew  out  of  the  Industry's  desire  to  maxi- 
mize profit. 

But  this  was  the  argument  that  eventual- 
ly was  made  by  spokesmen  for  consumer 
groups,  which  were  late  to  react  and  slow  to 
make  public  the  underlymg  meaning  of  the 
mid- winter  fuel  shorages. 

"The  'energy  crisis'  could  well  serve  as  a 
smoke  screen  for  a  massive  exercise  in  pick- 
ing the  pockets  of  the  American  consumer 
to  the  tune  of  blUlons  of  dollars  a  year." 
charged  S.  David  Freeman,  Director  of  the 
Ford  Foundation's  Energy  Policy  project  and 
a  former  White  House  energy  adviser,  in  an 
address  to  the  Consumer  Federation  of 
America.  "Energy  Is  going  to  cost  much  more 
In  the  future  ...  yet  I  hear  few  voices  in 
Government  raised  to  assert  the  consumer's 
concern  In  this  critical  area."  Congress  was 
also  slow  to  respond.  It  was  not  untU  after 
schools,  factories,  and  homes  were  without 
heating  that  the  Senate  Interior  Conmilt- 
tee  began  asking  questions. 

Called  before  the  Committee,  the  then  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness. Ge:reral  George  Lincoln,  ruefully  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  been  misled  by  the  major 
oil  companies.  He  had  been  assured  by  the 
Industry,  Lincoln  testified.  Just  before  going 
into  retirement,  that  there  would  be  enough 
heating  oil  to  last  through  the  winter. 

In  fact,  the  country  had  been  lucky  In  the 
past  winter.  It  was  exceptionally  mUd.  Had 


it  been  normal  or  severe,  the  heating  oU 
shortage  could  have  turned  sections  of  the 
East  and  Midwest  into  disaster  areas. 

As  early  as  March  of  last  year,  however, 
there  were  signs  that  the  Inventory  of  heat- 
ing oU  was  sagging  to  the  danger  point.  But 
the  refineries  churned  out  gasoline  Instead, 
since  It  provided  a  more  profitable  return 
than  heating  oil  under  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration's Phase  II  controls.  And  so  the  Amer- 
ican fuel  balance  was  so  out-of-line  that  we 
have  the  spectacle  of  gasoline  price  wars  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1972  whUe  oU  stocks  were 
sinking  below  the  point  of  perU. 

And  through  it  all,  the  Administration  kept 
the  gate  tightly  shut  on  foreign  oil  imports. 
The  industry's  vaunted  system  of  adminis- 
tered supply  and  demand  was  finally  on  the 
verge  of  breaking  down.  By  January  of  this 
year,  the  White  House  Anally  had  to  step 
in  and  make  the  unheard  of  move  of  lowering 
the  import  barriers  which  were  established 
ostensibly  In  the  Interest  of  national  security. 

As  the  Administration  ponders  the  final  re- 
draft of  President  Nixon's  energy  message.  It 
might  do  well  to  recall  Freeman's  words  to 
the  Consumer  Federation  of  America:  "Thus 
far,  the  energy  crisis  is  a  self-inflicted  wound 
.  .  .  three  years  ago,  the  President's  own  Cab- 
inet task  force  recommended  that  he  scrap 
the  present  oil  import  quota  system.  The 
winter's  so-called  'energy  crisis'  was  manu- 
factured right  here  in  Washington.  It  could 
have  been  averted  with  a  stroke  of  the  Presi- 
dent's pen." 

The  chief  benefit  of  The  Energy  Crisis  Is 
that  everyone  Is  now  talking  about  a  national 
energy  policy:  producers,  consumers,  and 
the  Administration.  In  the  past,  our  energy 
policies,  such  as  they  were,  have  been  dic- 
tated piecemeal  by  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
Congress,  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  and, 
most  abidingly,  by  the  energy  producers,  the 
nation's  major  oil  companies. 

It  now  appears  likely  that  the  energy  de- 
bate wUl  be  an  Important  Ingredient  in 
American  policltlcs,  stretching  perhaps 
through  the  rest  of  this  century.  And  the 
decisions  that  are  being  made  Inside  the 
White  House  right  now  could  well  constitute 
Richard  Nixon's  Seventh  Crisis. 

Oil:  How  It  Raids  the  Trsasurt 
(By  Philip  M.  Stern) 

Haroldson  Lafayette  Hunt,  of  Dallas.  Texas, 
starting  with  a  borrowed  $50  for  a  broken- 
down  oil-dmUng  rig,  managed  with  the  help 
of  Lady  Luck  (and  a  not  Insignificant  assist 
from  the  U.S.  tax  laws)  to  build  himself  up 
from  a  barber/ranch  hand/lumberjack  to  an 
oil  tycoon  worth  between  $2  and  $3  billion, 
with  an  Income  estimated  (In  1957)  at  rough- 
ly a  million  dollars  a  week. 

Despite  his  prodigious  wealth,  however. 
Hunt  seems  almost  a  pauper  when  compared 
with  fellow  oilman  Jean  Paul  Getty,  who  once 
estimated  the  worth  of  his  holdings  at  sev- 
eral billion  dollars  yet  then  added,  "But  re- 
member, a  billion  dollars  Isnt  worth  what  It 
used  to  be."  Getty's  Income  has  been  esti- 
mated at  $300,000  a  day. 

With  Incomes,  respectively,  of  roughly  $50 
million  and  $100  million  a  year,  the  Messrs. 
Hunt  and  Getty  might  have  been  expected  to 
pay  to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  under  the  tax  laws 
prevailing  In  the  early  Sixties,  taxes  of  $46 
million  for  Hunt  and  al>out  $88  mllUon  for 
Getty. 

Yet.  according  to  what  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  privately  told  two  U.S.  Senators. 
Messrs.  Getty  and  Hunt  each  paid  income 
taxes  amounting  to  only  a  few  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year! 

While  H.  L.  Hunt  and  Jean  Paul  Getty 
could  hardly  be  called  your  typical  oil  ty- 
coons, they  are  far  from  unique.  Oonslder 
these  cases: 

A  Mr.  D  (cited  In  a  Treasury  Department 
study  which  by  law  was  obUged  to  clock  his 
name),  who,  in  1960,  had  an  Income  Ctotal 
reported  economic  Income,"  In  Treasury's 


words)  of  more  than  26  million  dollars — and 
not  only  wholly  escaped  all  Federal  taxation, 
but  even  managed  to  file  a  Federal  tax  re- 
turn showing  a  loss  of  $846,330,  much  of 
which  could  be  helpfully  used  to  shield 
future-year  Income  from  taxation. 

A  Mr.  B,  who  had  total  Income  In  the  four 
years  1958-1962  of  $9,419,000.  but  paid  no  in- 
come taxes  in  any  of  those  four  years. 

One  oil  and  gas  operator,  of  whom  Gov- 
ernment officials  speak  privately,  who  over 
a  twelve-year  period  sold  at  least  $60  milUon 
worth  of  oil,  at  times  enjoyed  an  annual  in- 
come of  more  than  $5,500,000 — yet  paid  not  a 
penny  of  income  tax  for  the  entire  twelve 
years. 

The  tax  law  Is  also  strikingly  gentle  to- 
ward the  major  oil  companies,  for  whom  a 
tax  as  high  as  ten  per  cent  would  be  extraor- 
dinary. In  1971  when  American  corpora- 
tions as  a  whole  were  paying  about  two-fifths 
their  net  income  in  taxes,  this  Is  what  the 
tax  law  permitted  the  largest  oil  companies 
to  pay — ^and  what  that  cost  the  U.S.  Treasury 
(I.e..  all  the  rest  of  the  taxpayers)  : 


Company 


Percent  Approximate 

Betore-tax          paid  m  loss  to  U.S. 

profit      U.S.  taxes  Treasury  ■ 

(billion)       (percent)  (million) 


Gult J1.324 

Texaco 1.319 

Mobil 1.153 

Standard  (California)..  .  856 
Standard  (New 

Jersey) 2.737 

Total 7.389 


2.3 

»500 

2.3 

495 

7.4 

375 

1.6 

330 

7.7 

5.0 


885 

2.585 


'  Difference  between  what  U.S.  TreasLry  did  celled  from  these 
companies  and  what  it  would  have  collected  had  these  oil  com- 
panies paid  40  percent  of  their  profits  to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  as 
was  true  of  U.S.  corporations  as  a  whole. 

The  same  tax  laws  that  permitted  these 
companies  virtuaUy  to  escape  paying  taxes 
to  the  U.S.  Government  (at  the  expense  of 
the  U.S.  Treasury)  simultaneously  en- 
couraged those  companies  to  pay  enormous 
amounts  to  foreign  go\ernments. 

It  is  clear,  from  all  the  foregoing,  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  looked 
upon  the  oil  industry  and  Its  Investors  with 
a  kindly  beneficence  by  writing  into  the  tax 
law  a  number  of  special  features  that  will  be 
explained  momentarily.  For  the  rest  of  the 
U.S.  taxpayers,  it  has  been  an  expensive 
beneficence:  according  to  one  estimate.  It 
has  cost  the  grand  total  of  $140  billion  since 
Congress  first  Inserted  these  special  features 
Into  the  law.  Even  today,  they  are  costing  the 
U.S.  Treasury  (i.e.,  the  taxpayers)  about  $1.6 
billion  every  year.  That  $1.6  billion  of  tax 
subsidies — most  of  which  goes  to  the  huge 
oU  companies  and  to  very  rich  oil  investors — 
amounts  to: 

Nearly  four  times  the  amount  devoted  to 
the  "Head  Start"  program  for  preschool  chil- 
dren. 

Twenty-one  times  the  funds  for  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps. 

Eight  times  as  much  as  is  spent  for  on-the- 
job  training  of  veterans. 

Eighteen  times  the  Federal  support  for  the 
arts  and  humanities. 

There  are  two  bjislc  provisions  of  the  law 
that  account  for  these  billions  of  "tax  wel- 
fare" to  the  oU  Industry.  One  Is  called  "per- 
centage depletion";  the  other  involves  some- 
thing Intrlgulngly  labeled  "Intangible  drUl- 
Ing  expenses."  (The  expenses  may  be  "Intan- 
gible," but  the  tax  benefits  are  tangible  in  the 
extreme.) 

For  those  who  enjoy  Its  benefits,  percentage 
depletion  Is  a  most  pleasant  experience.  To 
appreciate  Just  how  pleasant,  imagine  how 
you  would  feel  If  the  Government  were  to 
say  to  you,  the  earner  of  $10,000  annually, 
"We  think  you  are  such  a  nice  fellow  that 
we  will  Just  lorget  about  $2,200  of  your  In- 
come, for  tax  purposes.  That  Is,  when  you 
make  out  your  tax  return,  just  act  as  If  the 
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$2,200  didn't  exist."  Chances  are 
pretty   pleased.   Chances   are,   too, 
would  feel  absolutely  overjoyed  If 
told  that  this  would  be   no  one-y 
porary  phenomenon — that  It  would 
as  long  as  you  went  on  earning  your 
$10,000. 

That's  pretty   much   the   way 
depletion  worlcs.  To  all  those  who 
come  from  oil   and   gas   ventures, 
has  said,  in  effect,  that  In  making 
tax    returns    they    may    just    forget 
twenty-two  per  cent  of  all  their  oil 
Income.  Congress  has.  In  short, 
twenty-two  per  cent  of  everyone's 
gas  Income  out  of  the  reach  of  the  taa 
tor   It  Is  tax-free  Income.  And  that 
privilege  .^oes  on.  without  limit,  as 
the  oil  or  gas  well  keeps  on  produclijg 

There  Is  one  limitation :  In  any  year 
pletton  dediictlon  can't  be  more  th^n 
the    net   profit    from    a    person's    ( 
pany's)  oil  and  gas  properties.  But 
has   not   prevented   a   dramatic   rise 
amount  of  tax-free  Income  from 
pletlon  allowance."  According  to 
available  figures,  depletion  deductions 
poratlons    (which   take  the  lion's 
such    deductions)    had   climbed 
over  $3.2  billion   in   1960  to  $5.5 
1968. 

In   addition   to   this   depletion 
oil  companies  and  investors  are  allowed 
and     Immediate    tax    deductions 
so-called  "Intangible  drilling  expenses 
manner  not  permitted  other  taxpaysrs 
individual  oil  investors  (as  distinct  from 
major  oil  companies) ,  this  can  be  a 
Important  tax  favor  than  the  depletion 
lowance.  It  Is  especially  handy  for 
an  apparent  aversion  to  paying  any 
Income   taxes — ever.  One  oilman 
standing    Instructions    to    his    tax 
to  "drill  up"  any  potentially  taxable 
that    may    loom    on    his    financial 
Others  are  said  to  guide  their  drilling 
clslons  with   the   aid   of  computers 
make    monthly   calculations    as    to 
needing  "shelter"  from  Internal  Rev- 
When     Congress     enacted     the 
"minimum  tax"  In  1969,  with  the 
object  of  putting  an  end  to  total  tan 
ance  of  this  sort,  the  legislators 
on  the  oilmen  who  were  using 
deductions  as  a  means  of  paying 
They  did  so  by  exempting  "Intangibles 
though  not  the  depletion  deduction^ 
the  effect  of  the  new  tax.  As  a  result 
avolders  can  still  manipulate  the 
as  to  pay  no  tax.   (Use  of  the  " 
deductions   could,  however.   Increasu 
what  the  percentage  depletions  that 
Ject  to  the  •'minimum  tax") 

In   a   sense,   this   "Intangible   drilling 
pense"  deduction  adds  Insult  to  inju^ 
Treasury,  since   It  enables  oil 
use  their  tax  savings  (I.e..  use  wha^ 
otherwise  be   Uncle   Sam's   money) 
them  buy  more  oil  holdings,  generate 
more  tax-favored  Income,  and  thus 
even  larger  dent  In  the  U.S.  Treasi^. 

Percentage  depletion  applies  not 
oil   and   gas   but   to   more   than    1 
minerals,  and  this  special  deductlc^ 
costs  the  U.S.  Treasury  an  estimated 
lion  per  year.  In  addition,  the  special 
tangible    drilling    expense"    deduct 
about  three-fourths  of  a  billion  doU^irs 
year,  so  the  total  cost  of  the  tax 
enjoyed   by  the   mineral   Industries 
$1.6  billion. 

This  prodigious  drain  on  the  Federal 
ury  Is  frequently  defended  as  an 
able   Incentive  to  the  costly  and 
exploration  for  oil  and  gas.  Some 
argument  less  than  convincing.  The!  • 
are  caused  by  facts  such  as  these 

TTie  "Incentive"  offered  to 
low-risk  drilling    (In   the  midst  of 
proven    wells)    is   Just   as   generous 
available  to  high-risk  "discovery  drilling 
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That  same  "risk  Incentive"  Is  even  offered 
to  those  who  take  no  risk  whatever  (namely, 
the  passive  landowners  who  simply  permit 
the  risk-taking  driller  to  drill  on  their  land ) . 
The  more  costly  of  the  two  tax  "Incen- 
tives." percentage  depletion,  taken  by  Itself 
(i.e.,  leaving  aside  the  "Intangible  drUIlng" 
feature  of  the  law) ,  does  not  reward  the  per- 
son who  drills  and  finds  no  oil  but  only  re- 
wards those  who  have  found  the  oil  and  who 
extract  the  already-found  oil  from  the 
ground. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  and  against  the 
depletion  allowance?  To  become  acquainted 
with  them,  one  might  eavesdrop  on  a  hypo- 
thetical discussion  between  an  Oilman  and  a 
querulous  Taxpayer: 

On.M.\N.  When  will  everybody  learn  that 
oU  Is  different  from  anything  else?  Every  time 
you  lift  a  barrel  of  oil  out  of  the  ground, 
there's  one  less  barrel  left,  and  there's  not  a 
thing  you  can  do  about  It. 

Suppose  I  own  Just  one  well,  and  I'm 
pumping  It  at  a  rate  that  will  dry  It  up  In 
ten  years.  Every  year,  my  property  gets  small- 
er by  ten  per  cent.  At  the  end  of  the  ten 
years.  It's  disappeared,  vanished,  It  doesnt 
exist — and  I'm  out  of  business. 

You've  heard  oil  called  a  "wasting  asset"? 
Well,  that's  why. 

Taxpayer.  But  Isn't  everything  a  wasting 
asset?  I  mean,  a  machine  doesn't  last  for- 
ever. And  once  It's  worn  out.  It's  Just  as  use- 
less as  a  worn-out  oil  well,  and  there's  "not 
a  thing  you  can  do"  (to  use  your  words)  to 
get  It  back.  As  far  as  Its  usefulness  Is  con- 
cerned. It  might  Just  as  well  have  "disap- 
peared— vanished." 

On-MAN.  Sure,  but  you  know  perfectly  well 
that  the  tax  laws  let  the  machine  owner 
"write  off"  or  depreciate  that  machine,  so 
that  when  It's  worn  out  hell  have  the  money 
to  go  out  and  buy  a  new  one.  That's  basically 
what  depletion  Is  for  the  oil  Industry:  It's 
supposed  to  give  me  the  money  to  go  out  and 
find  a  new  well  to  replace  my  worn-out  well. 
Taxpayer.  Now,  Just  a  minute.  First  you 
told  me  that  when  a  well  was  used  up,  there 
wasn't  a  thing  you  could  do  about  It.  Now 
you're  saying  you  need  the  depletion  allow- 
ance to  go  out  and  look  for  a  new  well. 
What's  the  difference  between  that  and  going 
out  and  buying  a  new  machine? 

Besides.  If  we're  going  to  start  giving  spe- 
cial tax  treatment  for  "Irreplaceable"  assets. 
why  leave  out  Raquel  Welch  and  Willie  Mays? 
You  can  go  out  and  find  yourself  a  new  oil 
well.  But  what  about  them,  when  they  grow 
old?  All  the  money  In  the  world  won't  buy 
them  back  their  youth  or  their  beauty.  Why 
not   give   them   a   depletion   allowance? 

On.MAN.  Oh,  come  on  now.  You  can't  be 
serious. 

Taxpayer.  Sir,  when  It  comes  to  potential 
discriminations  against  the  beauteous  Raquel 
Welch,  I  am  Indeed  serious.  But  let's  go 
back  for  a  minute  to  the  oil  well-versus- 
machine  example  we  were  talking  about. 
Let's  say  a  toolmaklng  company  buys  a  new 
lathe.  Under  depreciation,  the  toolmaker  can 
never  deduct  more  than  the  original  cost  of 
that  lathe.  But  your  depletion  deductions  go 
on  as  long  as  your  well  keeps  producing — 
even  though  you  may  deduct  one  hundred 
or  two  hundred  times  your  original  cost. 
How  come? 

On,MAN.  Well,  for  one  thing,  the  toolmaker 
can  count  on  his  lathe  lasting  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years.  But  I  never  know  for  sure  how 
long  my  oil  well  is  going  to  produce.  It  may 
give  out  next  year. 

Besides.  I  have  no  way  of  knowing  how 
much  it's  going  to  cost  to  find  new  oil.  I 
may  hit  five  or  ten  or  twenty  dry  holes 
before  I  strike  a  new  well — and  I  might  never 
hit  a  producing  well. 

Taxpayer.  But  on  both  scores  the  tool- 
maker  is  in  essentially  the  same  boat.  For 
one  thing,  a  new  kind  of  automated  lathe 
might  suddenly  come  along  and  make  his 
present  machine  as  obsolete  and  useless  as 
your  suddenly  worn-out  well.  For  another. 


he  can't  tell  how  much  It's  going  to  cost 
him  to  replace  his  lathe — and  even  if  it 
turns  out  to  cost  him  twice  as  much,  he 
only  gets  to  deduct  his  original  cost.  I  still 
dont  see  why  you  oilmen  should  be  special 
and  get  deductions  for  more  dollars  than 
you  put  in. 

Oilman.  Obviously  you're  not  aware  that 
our  depletion  deductions  are  less  than  our 
outlays.  Why,  In  the  late  Fifties,  for  in- 
stance, we  were  laying  out  $1.18  a  barrel 
looking  for  new  oil — but  getting  only  eighty 
cents  a   barrel  in  depletion  deductions. 

Taxpayer.  But  you're  no  worse  off  than  any 
other  Industry.  Nobody  gets  deductions  equal 
to  their  replacement  costs,  which  is  what  you 
keep  talking  about.  Besides,  youTe  leaving 
out  half  the  picture.  You  get  back  your 
money  once  through  your  "Intangible  drill- 
ing" and  development  expense  deductions, 
and  then  again  through  your  depletion  de- 
ductions. Why  the  double  deduction  when 
everyone  else  only  gets  one? 

On.MAN.  There  Is  no  double  deduction.  You 
see,  the  depletion  allowance  Is  to  compen- 
sate a  man  for  the  fact  that  his  oil  Is  dis- 
appearing, and  the  Intangible  expenses  you 
mention  are  to  cover  the  cost  of  drilling  and 
putting  up  a  well  and  getting  it  into  produc- 
tion. 

Taxpayer.  Well,  the  Supreme  Court  doesn't 
agree  with  you.  It  ruled  that  depletion  Is 
supposed  to  cover  both,  and  another  court 
ruled  that  the  "Intangible"  deduction  Is  a 
"special  favor." 

Oilman.  You  know,  you  keep  harping  on 
this  "special  treatment"  theme,  but  all  de- 
pletion does  is  put  UB  on  the  same  footing 
as  everybody  else.  You  see,  when  I  find  new 
oil,  I'm  creating  new  capital,  and  when  I 
sell  it,  all  I'm  getting  Is  a  "return  of  capital." 
Other  people  don't  pay  taxes  on  that — why 
should  we? 

Taxpayer.  Well,  it  seems  funny  to  me  that 
when  you  tell  your  stockholders  about  your 
oU  sales  you  list  the  proceeds  as  Income  and 
profits.  But  all  of  a  sudden,  when  you're  tell- 
ing the  tax  collector  about  them,  they  are 
magically  transformed  Into  a  "return  of  cap- 
ital." Some  companies  even  keep  two  sets 
of  books — one  for  their  stockholders,  show- 
ing the  same  kind  of  "original  cost"  figures 
that  all  other  Indxistrles  use,  and  another  for 
the  Government.  In  fact,  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  reported  that  in  1964  the  petro- 
leum industry  reported  after-tax  profits  of 
$1.7  billion,  for  tax  purpose — yet  on  their 
own  books  of  account  those  same  companies 
showed  after-tax  profits  of  $5  billion — nearly 
three  times  aa  great. 

Oilman.  But  that's  done — sometimes 
required — in  many  industries.  Besides,  you 
people  always  forget  the  terrific  risks  we  run 
when  we  look  for  oil  and  the  fantastic 
money  it  costs  us.  And  it's  getting  more  ex- 
pensive all  the — 

Taxpayer.  Let  me  stop  you  right  there. 
Surely  you're  not  suggesting  that  oil  is  the 
only  risk-taking  business.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  from  one  point  of  view,  oil  is  one  of  the 
safest.  The  figures  on  business  falliu^s  in 
Dun's  magazine  show  that  In  every  year 
from  1925  to  1964,  oU  had  about  the  lowest 
rates  of  failures.  In  the  mld-Flftles,  the  fail- 
ure rate  per  10,000  businesses  was  twenty  In 
food,  fifty  in  apparel,  eighty-six  In  construc- 
tion, over  four  hundred  in  retailing — and 
only  four  in  oil,  gas,  and  mining! 

Oilman.  Now  I've  heard  it  all.  Are  you  say- 
ing oil  is  a  "safe"  Indtistry? 

Taxpayer.  No,  I'm  not  denying  there  are 
risks  In  oil.  Just  as  there  are  In  every  bxisl- 
ness.  But  If  the  oil  Industry  is  going  to  get 
a  tax  concession  on  the  basis  of  Its  risks,  then 
the  only  fair  thing  would  be  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  try  to  measure  the  exact  amount  of 
risk  In  every  industry — in  fact,  every  individ- 
ual business. 

You  know,  you  oilmen  talk  a  lot  about  free 
enterprise.  Why  aren't  you  willing  to  rely  on 
free  enterprise  to  take  care  of  the  risk  factor? 
Other  Indtistries  assume  that  If  risk  Is  high. 
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prices  and  returns  on  investment  will  refiect 
it.  Why  can't  the  oil  Industry  stand  on  its 
own  feet?  How  come  It  needs  a  subsidy? 

Oilman.  What  are  you  trying  to  do,  make 
me  mad  or  something?  We  oilmen  are  In- 
dividualists. We  get  no  subsidy;  we  want  no 
subsidy. 

Taxpayer.  Frankly,  I  don't  see  what  else 
you  can  call  it  when  U.S.  corporations  as  a 
whole  paid  about  forty  per  cent  taxes  in 
1971,  while  five  major  oil  companies  paid 
about  five  per  cent — for  a  tax  saving,  com- 
pared with  other  corporations,  of  two  and  a 
half  billion  dollars,  for  Just  five  companies 
In  a  single  year.  (See  table.) 

Oilman.  I  still  can't  seem  to  get  you  to 
realize  the  extent  of  the  risk  we  take.  In 
"wildcat"  drilling,  for  instance,  when  you're 
exploring  in  a  brand  new  field — eight  out  of 
nine  tries  turn  out  to  be  dry  holes.  It's  true 
that  drilling  near  proven  oil  pools,  only  one 
out  of  four  Is  a  dry  hole. 

Taxpayer.  You  admit  there  are  different 
risks  Involved  In  different  kinds  of  drilling. 
Yet  why  does  everybody  get  the  same  deple- 
tion allowance — whether  his  risk  Is  high,  low, 
or  even  zero? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  depletion 
deductions  don't  go  to  the  small  wildcatters, 
who  are  really  risking  their  financial  necks. 
They  go  to  the  giant  corporations  that  take 
much  smaller  risks. 

Oilman.  You'll  have  to  prove  that  one  to 
me. 

Taxpayer.  All  right.  The  latest  available 
Government  statistics  on  the  subject  show 
that  in  1967  nearly  ninety-two  per  cent  of 
all  depletion  deductlor;8  were  taken  by  the 
most  colossal  corporations  In  the  country — 
those  with  assets  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars.  About  $99.70  out  of  every  $100 
went  to  companies  with  a.sEets  of  a  million 
dollars  or  more — that's  still  a  pretty  big  com- 
pany. So  how  much  did  the  smallest  com- 
panies get?  Thirty  cents  out  of  every  $100  of 
depletion  deuctions! 

Oilman.  All  right,  everybody.  All  together. 
Let's  all  hiss  the  giant  corporation  and  weep 
for  t^.e  little  fellow.  Touching,  very  toxich- 
ing — but  I  didn't  hear  one  statistic  that  had 
anythlr.g  to  do  with  the  riskiness  of  an  oil 
investment. 

Taxpayer.  On  the  contrary,  my  statistics 
were  right  to  the  point.  In  the  first  place, 
one  of  your  most  ardent  Senatorial  support- 
ers has  said  that  the  big  oil  companies  do 
very  little  wlldcattlng.  They  buy  a  lot  of  their 
new  oil  from  wildcatters  as  proven  wells — 
so  there's  no  risk  there. 

Secondly,  the  drilling  they  do  is  fairly  con- 
servative, and  highly  successful.  Take  the  five 
largest  oil  companies.  In  1958,  they  hit  3,447 
productive  wells  against  only  868  dry  holes. 
That's  a  four-to-one  ratio.  Even  the  worst 
record  among  the  forty  top  oil  companies 
was  105  successes  to  96  dry  holes — a  far  cry 
from  the  e!ght-to-one  odds  you  were  talking 
about. 

Oilman.  But  depletion  isn't  for  risk  alone. 
Everybody's  capital — the  big  fellow's  Just  the 
same  as  the  little  guy's — Is  disappearing  as 
the  oil  gets  pumped  out.  But  since  you're 
talking  about  risk,  let's  concentrate  on  the 
small  wildcatter,  the  guy  who's  really  taking 
the  risks.  If  you  cut  down  on  the  depletion 
allowance,  he  Just  won't  go  out  looking  for 
new  oil.  He'll  sell  out  to  the  major  oil  com- 
panies. 

Taxpayer.  Now  maybe  we're  getting  some- 
where. If  it's  the  small  wildcatter  who's 
taking  the  risks  and  needs  the  help,  let's 
by  all  means  give  it  to  him.  But  let's  make 
sure  the  help  really  goes  to  him,  and  not  to 
a  lot  of  people  who  take  no  risk  and  need 
no  relief. 

The  trouble  with  a  tax  deduction  Is  that 
it's  absolutely  no  good  to  the  really  small, 
hand-to-mouth  wildcatter  who  doesn't  have 
the  outside  Income  to  offset  against  the 
deduction.  Besides,  why  give  a  tax  conces- 
sion to  a  man  who  simply  leases  his  land 
to  an  oil  company,  risks  nothing,  and  then 


sits  back  and  collects  royalties?  Or  what  If 
I  buy  an  Interest  in  a  proven  well?  Where's 
my  risk?  And  yet  I  may  get  more  of  a  tax 
break  than  the  wildcatter  who  risked  bis 
shirt. 

Oilman.  But  the  oil  Industry  is  still  less 
profitable  than  a  lot  of  other  industries, 
even  after  taxes. 

Besides,  what  if  there's  a  war?  What  if 
we  get  caught  like  Europe  after  Suez — sud- 
denly deprived  of  our  foreign  oil  supplies. 
Just  by  the  whim  of  some  dictator? 

Taxpayer.  Well,  if  we're  going  to  give  tax 
concessions  to  one  Industry  solely  on  the 
ground  that  It's  "war -essential."  we  ought 
to  give  it  to  all  of  them — airplane  com- 
panies, electronics,  and  missile  companies — 
there'd  be  an  end  to  it. 

Secondly,  if  the  object  Is  to  make  sure 
we  have  plenty  of  oil  here  at  home  in  case 
of  a  war,  percentage  depletion  Is  Just  180 
degrees  wrong. 

Oilman.  What  do  you  mean?  Why? 

Taxpayer.  Because  percentage  depletion 
doesn't  give  you  a  single  penny's  benefit  for 
discovering  the  oil.  You  only  begin  to  get 
the  advantages  when  you  begin  drawing 
the  oil  out  of  the  ground — that  Is,  when 
you  begin  using  up  the  oil  we  might  need 
In  a  war. 

Besides.  If  we  need  every  drop  of  our  oil 
for  defense,  why  do  we  limit  the  Imports  of 
foreign  oil?  Why  not  do  Just  the  reverse: 
rely  mainly  on  foreign  oil  now  and  conserve 
our  domestic  supplies  In  case  of  a  war? 

Oilman.  Oh,  sure — and  shut  down  the 
American  Industry!  Where  do  you  think  we'd 
get  the  skilled  hands  to  start  up  our  industry 
again  if  war  did  break  out? 

Taxpayer.  You  seem  to  want  It  both  ways. 
First  you  tell  me  we  need  lots  of  domestic 
oil  In  case  of  war.  and  then  you  say  we  should 
use  up  our  oil  here  at  home  to  keep  our 
Industry  going. 

Besides,  If,  ?-s  you  say,  all  this  foreign  oil 
is  going  to  be  cut  off  from  us  In  time  of 
war,  why  give  it  any  depletion  allowance? 
What  sense  does  it  make  to  subsidize  for- 
eign oil,  and  then  deny  ourselves  the  use 
of  it  by  Import  quotas? 

Oilman.  You  mean  grant  depletion  on 
domestic  oil  but  not  on  American-owned 
foreign  oil?  Why,  Congress  would  never  dls- 
criminato  that  way. 

Taxpayer.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  Congress 
has  done  precisely  that.  In  the  case  of  some 
thirty-five  minerals,  it  has  dravtm  a  clear 
distinction  between  the  domestic  and  the 
foreign  production.  It  could  do  the  same 
with  oil. 

Oilman.  I  think  we'd  better  v^nd  this  up. 
Let  me  make  two  final  points.  First,  the 
depletion  allowance  has  become  as  much  a 
part  of  the  oil  Industry  as  the  rotary  rig. 
You  wouldn't  dream  of  depriving  us  of  that 
Important  tool;  don't  deprive  us  of  depletion. 

Second,  the  depletion  allowance  has 
worked.  Since  It's  been  In  effect,  we've  had 
fabulous  discovery  of  oil,  we  have  lower 
prices  to  the  consumer  on  oil  and  gas — 
lower.  In  fact,  than  in  1926,  when  depletion 
began,  despite  huge  cost  Increases  since  then. 
We  have  one  of  the  greatest  oil  Industries 
In  the  world.  Why  rock  the  boat?  Why  ex- 
periment with  something  you  don't  know 
will  work?  I  say  you  can't  argue  with  suc- 
cess. 

TAriPAYER.  E>esplte  the  last  admonition,  let 
me  pv.t  in  my  final  two  cents. 

Success?  Yes.  Discovery?  Yes.  But  how  much 
of  it  Is  due  to  the  depletion  allowance?  After 
all,  not  a  penny  of  the  depletion  allowance 
as  such  (leaving  aside  the  "Intangible"  de- 
ductions) helps  new  discoveries.  And  most 
of  It  poes  to  people  v/ho  ore  doing  little  or 
no  high-risk  exploration. 

Let  me  remind  you  of  the  study  commis- 
sioned by  the  Treasury  Department  that 
concluded  that  the  billion  and  a  half  dollars 
of  annual  tax  subsidies  to  the  oil  Industry 
was  res-.lting  In  only  $150  million  of  new 
oil  discoveries — which,  with  only  a  ten  per 


cent  return,  means  that  the  oil  tax  subsi- 
dies arc  ninety  per  cent  waste. 

That's  one  of  the  main  troubles  with  a  tax 
subsidy.  So  often  it  is  extremely  poorly  aimed 
at  Its  target  objective.  So  If — and  I  emphasize 
"If" — the  oil  Industry  (or  any  other  mineral 
Industry)  needs  special  Government  help  be- 
cause of  the  risks  of  exploration,  let  the  help 
come  directly  out  of  the  Treasury.  Let  Con- 
gress appropriate  the  funds  every  year,  as 
they  do  with  the  farm  subsidy  and  other 
kinds  of  subsidies.  That  way,  we  could  start 
from  scratch  and  design  a  new  subsidy  that 
would  be  tailored  to  help  the  real  rlsktaker: 
the  explorer,  the  discoverer  of  oil.  But  as  long 
as  the  subsidy  Is  embedded  in  the  tax  laws, 
the  billions  lost  to  the  Treasury  will  be  un- 
seen, unquestioned,  and  uncounted — until 
it's  too  late  to  retrieve  the  wasted  money.  A 
directly  appropriated  subsidy  would  bear  an 
annual  price  tag.  What's  more.  It  would  auto- 
matically be  reviewed  and  debated  every  year. 

You  say  we  should  continue  depletion  be- 
cause it's  always  been  there  (which  it  hasn't) 
and  has  become  part  of  the  Industry.  Well, 
child  labor  and  the  twelve-hour  day  were 
also  once  part  of  American  Industry,  but  we 
abolished  them. 

In  the  annual  debate  that  would  take  place 
If  the  oil  subsidy  were  directly  appropriated, 
there  would  be  a  chance  to  ask  questions, 
such  as:  Doss  It  make  sense  to  give  tax  wind- 
falls to  people  who  risk  little  or  nothing — 
such  as  those  who  buy  proven  oil  reserves 
and  the  landowners  who  let  others  take  the 
risk  but  reap  the  tax  benefits?  Does  It  make 
sens©  to  si>end  billions  to  stimulate  the 
search  for  more  oil,  when  we  are  deliberately 
curbing  oil  Imports — and  when  studies  in- 
dicate a  ninety  per  cent  waste  factor  in  the 
present  tax  subsidy? 

I  think  the  public  deserves  an  airing  of 
those  questions. 

On.:  CAPriALiSM  Betrayed  in  Its  Own  Camp 
(By  Fred  R.Harris) 

Some  Indian  tribes  once  used  petroleum 
as  a  medicine.  And  when  I  was  young,  we  put 
kerosene — "coal  oil,"  we  called  It — on  cuts 
and  scratches  as  a  curative.  We  thought  it 
had  healing  qualities. 

Today  the  situation  is  reversed.  OU  is  mak- 
ing us  sick — sick  with  pollution,  to  be  sure, 
but  also  sick  economically.  Actually,  the 
whole  energy  industry  Is  Itself  sick  with 
gluttony.  It  has  devoured  too  much  of  the 
competition,  too  much  of  the  market. 

My  family  worked  horses  and  mules  when 
I  was  growing  up.  There  were  two  kinds  of 
animal.  We  called  some  "easy  keepers."  be- 
cause In  the  wintertime  when  the  grass  was 
short,  they  stayed  out  In  the  pasture,  rus- 
tling their  own  feed. 

The  other  kind  we  called  "barn  horses." 
It  was  all  you  could  do  to  get  them  out  In 
the  field  to  work  in  the  morning.  And  the 
only  time  they  showed  much  spirit  was  when 
you  headed  them  back  toward  the  bam  at 
noon  or  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Then  you  al- 
most had  a  runaway.  In  the  wintertime  they 
hung  around  the  barn,  wanting  to  be  hand- 
fed. 

A  lot  of  "barn  horses"  were  smart.  Some 
of  them  learned  how  to  open  granary  door 
latches.  Sometimes  they  would  get  into  the 
oats  and  eat  so  much  they  would  founder. 
When  that  happened,  we  would  have  to  dose 
them  with  something. 

The  energy  industry  in  America  Is  like  a 
bunch  of  "barn  horses.'  It  has  gorged  itself 
to  the  point  of  foundering.  And  It  needs  * 
good  dose  of  New  Populism. 

In  the  beginning,  there  was  competition 
in  finding,  refining,  and  selling  oil  and  gas. 
"Black  gold"  was  a  fabulous  bonanza  for 
those  who  found  it.  and  a  gambler  could  hit 
It  big.  But  gamblers  hate  odds.  Improved 
geology  reduced  the  risks  some.  But  that 
wasn't  enough  for  the  oilmen. 

Economic  and  political  power  did  a  much 
better  Job.   The   oilmen  said   that   a  busy. 
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growing  nation  needed  the  rapid  discovery 
of  new  oil  reserves  to  fuel  Its  continued 
growth,  and  so  there  ought  to  be  spepal 
centlve  for  oil  exploration — that  was 
Industry  argument.  And  the 
bought  it. 

The  oil  Industry  was  voted  a  spe<jlal 
benefit,  now  worth  some  $2  billion 
through  the  oil  and  gas  depletion  alKjwanc 
People  who  discover  oil,  and 
buy  or  people  who  Inherit  interest  In 
Ing  oil  well,  do  not  have  to  pay  any 
on  twenty-two  per  cent  of  their  gross 
from  oil,  up  to  a  maximum  of  fifty 
of  profits.  (Until  1969  the  figure  was 
cent.)  One  of  the  original  arguments 
tax  subsidy  was  that  a  part  of  gross 
from  oil  production  is  actually  a  n 
capital  Investment  and  Is  not  really 
But  that  Is  Just  theory,  because  the 
tlon  of  this  Income  from  taxation  Is 
Ited  to  the  amount  of  the  actual  capftal 
vestment.  And  It  is  not  tied  to  the 
to  which  these  special  profits  go  bafk 
new  exploration,  although  the  oth 
ment  for  this  loophole  was  that  It  wolild 
courage  the  finding  of  new  oil  reservi  s 
just  a  generous  subsidy. 

Oil  companies  are  allowed  a  scconc 
tlve   tax   advantage   by    being    permitted 
write  off  right  away  as  expenses 
tangible    drilling    costs,    rather    tha|i 
them  treated  as  capital  investment 
cedure,   again,    greatly   reduces   the 
their  income  that  Is  subject  to  tax. 

The  discovery  and  production  of 
then,    has   become    a    special   kind 
sheltered  business  In  the  United 
the  tax  en-;ourages  high  crude  oil 
if  an  oil  company  is  engaged  in,  s 
marketing  and  production,  it  is 
by  the  tax  laws  to  charge  as  mucl 
costs  and  expenses  as  possible  to  its 
Ing  arm  and  run  up  as  high  a  r.ite 
as  it  can  in  its  production  division 

But  how  can  crude  oil  prices  be  kebt  high 
if  there  are  special  Incentives  for  ev  irybody 
to  get  into  the  business?  That  is  a 
the  oU  companies  first  began  to  ast 
selves  In  the  1930s.  They  came  up 
good  non-competitive  answer 
that  is,  limiting  the  production  of 
state  law.  One  aspect  of  proration 
logical  base  In  that  a  large  unde:  ground 
pool  of  oil.  when  discovered,  may 
belong  to  a  number  of  owners 
stricted  in  s^'mg  way.  one  ownei 
rapidly  pump  cut  the  whole  pool, 
being  greedy,  this  practice  can  also  b( 
ftil.  In  the  rush  by  one  owner  to  get 
out  rapidly,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
the  recovery  potential  of  the  pool — 
siblllty  of  extracting  the  maximum 
of  oil  discovered — can  be 
diminished. 

The  states  set  up  proration 
protect  the  rights  of  the  various 
any  discovered  oil  pool  and  to  ensure 
best   conservation   techniques  were 
production.    But    the    procedures 
stifle  competition  sufficiently  to  suit 
Industry.  So  the  proration  laws  wen 
further.  The  states  set  up  procedurei  i 
termlne  how  much  crude  oil  could 
be  sold  at  an  established  high  markit 
Then  they  put  a  lid  on  any  productlo  q 
that,   halting   extra  production   tha 
tend  to  bring  the  price  down. 

But  what  if  ore  state  was  less  re^trlctiv 
than  another?  What  if  competition 
place   undermined   the   lack   of   com^jetltion 
elsewhere?  The   oil   companies  had 
about  that  possible  loophole,  and 
the  Congress  to  plug  it  up.  Federal 
passed  to  permit  the  states  to  agre« 
themselves  on  binding  limits  on  cfude 
production.     And     the     Congress 
Illegal  to  sell  "hot  oil" — that  is,  oil 
anywhere  in  exces  of  the  proration 
In  interstate  commerce. 
The  average  citizen  began  to  paj 
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tribute  to  the  oil  Industry  out  of  both  pock- 
ets. Out  of  one  pocket — his  taxpayer  pocket — 
he  paid  for  the  oil  and  gas  depletion  allow- 
ance and  the  Intangible  drilling  cost  write- 
off. In  1971  the  eighteen  largest  oil  companies 
paid  only  6.7  per  cent  of  their  net  Income 
in  Federal  taxes — and  the  taxpayers  had  to 
make  up  the  difference.  Out  of  his  other 
pocket — the  consumer  pocket — the  citizen 
paid  higher  prices  for  the  lack  of  price  com- 
petition In  crude  oil  production. 

The  gambler's  odds  were  down  much  low- 
er. But  the  fix  was  still  not  favorable  enough 
to  suit  the  oil  companies.  Some  companies 
were  explorers  and  producers.  Some  were  re- 
finers. Some  were  marketers.  Such  a  competi- 
tive system  still  permitted  too  much  risk. 
After  all.  if  he  were  left  alone,  a  refiner  might 
buy  from  any  one  of  several  producers.  A 
marketer  might  buy  from  several  refiners.  So 
the  oil  companies  began  to  Integrate  verti- 
cally in  order  to  control  the  flow  of  oil  all 
the  way  from  the  wellhead  to  the  gas  pump. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  of  Standard  Oil  had 
long  since  set  the  pattern  for  monopoly  in 
the  oil  industry  by  driving  some  of  his  com- 
petition out  of  business  and  by  buying  out 
the  rest.  His  career,  repeated  over  and  over, 
is  a  succinct  history  of  the  oil  industry.  To- 
day the  rate  of  concentration  Is  faster  than 
ever.  Companies  that  produce  their  own 
crude  oil  enjoy  Increased  control  of  the  mar- 
ket and  special  tax  advantages.  So  the  Union 
Oil  Company  bought  the  Pure  Oil  Company 
a. id  became  the  twelfth  largest  oil  company 
in  the  country.  The  Federal  Government's 
Antitrust  Division,  despite  accurate  warnings 
that  this  particular  merger  would  start  a  new 
wave  of  similar  concentration,  offered  no  ob- 
jection. 

Then  Getty  Oil  Company  merged  with 
Tidewater,  Sun  Oil,  the  thirteenth  largest. 
and  Sunray  DX.  the  seventeenth  largest  oil 
company,  combined.  The  fourteenth  largest, 
Atlantic,  bought  the  twenty-third  largest. 
Richfield.  In  all.  eight  of  America's  largest  oil 
companies  disappeared  after  1960.  They 
merged  with  even  bigger  companies  or  were 
bought  outright. 

The  abuses  of  the  original  Standard  Oil 
Trust  had  produced  the  antitrust  movement 
in  the  last  century.  The  first  landmark  legis- 
lation was  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  of 
ir,90.  But  the  Government's  memory  Is  short. 
And  it  has  stood  aside  while  oil  companies 
have  Integrated  "backwards"  to  the  oil  fields 
themselves — buying  out  other  producers  and 
refiners,  building  and  buyinR  pipelines  to 
the  oil  fields.  Nearly  four  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  the  average  consumer  spends  goes  for 
oil  and  gas.  But  when  he  drives  up  to  the 
pump,  his  money  gives  him  no  market  power 
at  all. 

It  Is  a  seller's  market,  and  the  sellers  con- 
trol it.  Did  you  ever  wonder  why  a  filling  sta- 
tion sells  only  one  brand  of  gasoline?  The 
system  does  not  always  have  to  work  that 
way,  and  it  did  not  always.  Originally  an 
Independent  businessman  could  open  up  a 
service  station,  buy  from  anv  one  of  several 
refiners  or  wholesalers,  and  sell  the  product 
under  his  own  name  or  whatever  name  or 
brand  he  wished.  He  could  compete  for  cus- 
tomers by  offering  a  better  price  and  better 
service.  But  he  can't  anymore. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  big  companies 
owned  their  own  outlets.  Some  states,  begin- 
ning with  Iowa,  passed  laws  to  restrict  this 
kind  of  chain  operation.  The  companies 
turned  the  restriction  to  their  advantage. 
Although  they  still  retained  ownership  of 
some  of  their  best  stations,  they  began  to  set 
up  "independent"  dealers  on  a  franchlsed 
basis,  either  through  sales  commission  con- 
tracts or,  most  often,  through  short-term 
leases  of  filling  station  facilities.  Now  a  dealer 
will  operate  a  single  station  for  a  huge  oil 
company  landlord,  selling  its  one  brand 
alone. 

In  this  way  the  company  gets  a  sure  and 
exclusive  outlet  for  Its  product.  It  also  gets 
extra  lobbying  power.  Indirectly,  because  pol- 


iticians tend  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
entreaties  of  "Independent"  buBlnessmen — 
at  least  publicly — and  they  tend  to  see  gas 
station  franchises  as  Independent.  And  be- 
cause it  Is  extremely  difficult  for  the  filling 
station  employes — who  are  few  In  number  in 
relation  to  the  number  of  separate  dealers 
they  work  for — to  get  together  and  organize, 
the  oil  companies  are  effectively  protected 
from  unionization  at  the  marketing  level. 

Suppose  you  want  to  open  a  new  filling  sta- 
tion and  sell  gasoline  for  two  or  four  cents 
cheaper  than  the  big  company  outlets.  The 
gasoline  is  the  same.  You  get  It  from  the 
same  refinery  where  the  national  brand  name 
companies  get  theirs.  You  put  a  big  sign  out 
In  front  of  your  station  calling  attention  to 
your  lower  price.  And  business  begins  to 
boom. 

But  not  for  long.  A  lot  of  people  tried  doing 
this  following  World  War  II,  at  the  end  of 
gasoline  ratioiiing.  But  the  major  oil  com- 
panies would  not  allow  the  practice  then, 
and  they  will  not  allow  it  now. 

First  of  all,  if  you  try  to  beat  them,  they 
win  cut  off  your  supply  of  gasoline.  If  they 
own  the  refinery,  they  will  refuse  to  sell 
to  you  until  you  bring  your  prices  into  line. 
If  you  are  getting  your  wholesale  gasoline 
from  a  refinery  that  does  not  control  its  own 
crude  oil  supply  but  has  to  buy  crude  oil 
from  a  major  company,  they  will  make  the 
refinery  quit  selling  to  you.  They  can  do  this 
by  threatenmg  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  crude 
oil  the  refinery  hjis  to  have  in  order  to 
operate. 

That  is  one  way  to  stifle  competition.  An- 
other way  is  for  the  company  to  buy  you 
out  or  convert  you  to  dealer  status  with 
them,  selling  their  brand  exclusively  at  their 
established  price.  .\nd  when  you  are  a  dealer 
who  has  gone  through  a  price  war  with 
the  majors,  you  are  a  lot  more  wllimg  to  sell 
out,  or  convert — or  raise  your  price  back  up 
again. 

The  majors  have  what  they  call  a  one-cent 
differential.  That  is.  they  will  not  let  an  un- 
branded  gasoline  be  sold  at  a  price  more  than 
one  cent  cheaper  than  their  own  brands. 
They  will  give  reduced  price-war  prices  on 
wholesale  gascline  to  their  own  exclusive 
dealers  or  reduce  their  dealers'  lease  pay- 
ments. Subsidizing  their  dealers'  losses  that 
way,  they  will  cut  retail  gasoime  prices,  as 
low  as  necessary  for  as  long  as  necessary  to 
bring  an  independent  to  his  kness. 

The  majors  do  not  compete  with  each  other 
on  retail  prices.  Any  time  you  see  big  signs 
out  In  front  of  their  stations,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  price  of  gasoline,  you  can  be  sure 
that  you  are  not  getting  a  better  price  for 
long.  The  real  story  is  that  some  gutsy  In- 
dependent entrepreneur  Is  on  his  way  to  a 
bad  beating. 

Price  wars  not  only  reduce  competition  In 
marketing.  They  also  encourage  integration 
In  production  and  refining.  An  independent 
refiner  whose  Independent  customer  stations 
get  Into  a  price  war  will  soon  go  under  him- 
self, or  sell  out.  And  even  big  oil  companies 
that  are  only  in  marketing  get  the  message, 
too:  they  must  move  to  control  their  own 
crude  oil  production  and  refining  if  they  are 
going  to  be  able  to  equal  the  market  power  of 
their  Integrated  competitors. 

The  Idea  of  American  mass  marketing  is 
that  it  should  deliver  a  better-quality  prod- 
uct to  the  consumer  at  a  lower  price.  But  the 
system  certainly  does  not  work  that  way  In 
the  gasoline  Industry.  The  product  Is  virtu- 
ally the  same  from  one  major  brand  station 
to  another.  And  yet  the  majors  have  strongly 
resisted  efforts  to  force  them  to  tell  the  com- 
ponents of  their  gasoline — the  octane  con- 
tent, for  example.  Additives  are  often  value- 
less, except  as  advertising  gimmicks. 

An  official  of  PhUllps  Petroleum.  Stanley 
Learned,  admitted  In  a  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission hearing  that  the  majors  exchange 
gasoline  with  each  other,  and  he  said  that 
each  company  In  effect  puts  in  a  pinch  of 
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something  to  make  its  gasoline  distinctive. 
"We  have  an  additive  that  allows  us  to  ad- 
vertise." he  said.  "I  don't  know  whether  it 
does  anything  for  gasoline." 

But  what  if  a  major  oil  company's  exclu- 
sive dealer  decides  on  his  own  to  Increase  his 
sales  volume  by  reducing  the  price  of  gaso- 
line? He  will  have  that  enterprising  thought 
knocked  out  of  his  head  pretty  rapidly.  His 
short-term  lease  Is  likely  to  be  canceled,  and 
his  rent  may  well  be  raised.  Or  company- 
owned  stations  can  reduce  their  prices  to 
undersell  him.  The  maverick  dealer  gets  the 
message  pretty  quick — or  he  goes  under.  The 
message  Is  that  the  so-called  Independent 
dealer  for  a  major  company  is  an  Indentured 
servant. 

The  oil  and  gas  Industry  Is  a  shared  mo- 
nopoly. Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey,  Mobil, 
Texaco,  and  Gulf  accounted  for  55.4  per  cent 
of  all  petroleum  sales  in  1970.  Jersey  Stand- 
ard alone  controlled  nearly  twenty  per  cent 
of  sales.  In  particular  areas  cr  regions,  the 
company  names  are  somewhat  different  but 
a  few  of  the  major  companies  nevertheless 
control  the  market. 

A  lack  of  competition  In  the  gasoline  In- 
dustry, as  in  other  Industries,  results  in 
excessive  expenditures,  too.  for  advertising 
and  the  promotion  of  products  that  are 
essentially  the  same  and  are  sold  at  essen- 
tially the  same  prices.  Each  major  company 
tries  to  tie  you  to  Its  own  credit  card,  which 
Is  generally  not  interchangeable  with  those 
of  its  competitors.  This  obviously  is  a  waste- 
ful and  inefficient  practice  that  runs  up  costs 
and  Increases  the  consumer's  price.  Half  the 
cards  issued  are  either  used  little  or  not  at 
all.  causing  enormous  and  unnecessary  extra 
bookkeeping  and  financial  records. 

In  the  past  the  majors  have  sometimes 
forced  their  dealers  to  use  trading  stamp 
promotions.  The  dealers  bore  most  of  the 
cost  of  trading  stamps,  and  the  dealers  bear 
most  of  the  cost  of  games  and  contests  and 
special  prizes  and  giveaway  Items.  Consumers 
pay  the  rest  of  the  cost.  The  company's  prof- 
its go  up  through  Increased  sales. 

The  law  says  that  forcing  a  dealer  to  par- 
ticipate In  such  a  promotional  campaign  is 
Illegal.  But  Joseph  E.  Berger.  a  dealer  for  a 
major  oil  company,  found  out  that  the  law 
Is  not  enforced.  He  tired  of  losing  money 
participating  in  the  company's  national  pro- 
motion campaigns,  so  he  threatened  to  quit 
sponsoring  the  promotions.  He  found  out, 
quickly,  what  other  dealers  have  found  out: 
the  company  means  business  about  promo- 
tion campaigns.  Suddenly  his  lease  was  cut 
to  six  months,  and  he  was  forced  out  of 
business  anyway,  law  or  no  law. 

The  dealer  for  a  major  company  also  has 
to  carry  for  sale  the  company's  tires,  bat- 
teries, and  accessories — known  In  the  busi- 
ness as  "TBA."  Bob  Mlchaud.  a  Texaco  dealer 
In  Maine,  decided  he  did  not  want  to  carry 
Texaco's  exclusive  TBA  line.  He  came  to  that 
decision  for  a  good  reason-  he  could  get  the 
same  products  at  a  cheaper  price  through 
local  wholesalers.  He  was  aware  that  the 
Supreme  Court  had  ruled  that  no  dealer 
could  be  forced  to  carry  only  his  major 
company's  preferred  product.  But  Texaco 
trumpet  up  another  reason  and  canceled  his 
lease  nevertheless. 

One  result  of  this  non-competitive  mar- 
keting system  Is  that  the  211.000  filling  sta- 
tion operators  for  major  oil  companies  have 
an  extremely  precarious  economic  existence. 
The  turnover  rate  of  dealers  in  the  gasoline 
Industry  is  far  higher  than  \n  comparable 
Industries — as  many  as  forty  jjer  cent  of  the 
dealers  in  some  markets  change  Jobs  every 
year.  Shell's  turnover  Is  twenty-six  per  cent, 
and  the  industry  average  Is  twenty-four  per 
cent. 

W  lie  dealers  are  being  nres^ed  to  the  wall, 
con-,i]mers  ir?  Daylng  gasoline  prices  that  are 
at  least  six  per  cent  higher  than  they  would 
be  if  marketing  were  competitive.  And  the 
big  oil  companies  get  bloated  on  the  profits 
of  protected  Integration,  of  cutting  out  com- 


petition all  the  way  from  the  oil  field  to  the 
filling  station. 

In  late  1970  some  large  domestic  oU  pro- 
ducers arbitrarily  raised  the  price  of  crude  oil 
by  twenty-five  cents  a  barrel.  But.  you  may 
ask,  what  Is  to  keep  foreign-produced  oil 
from  flooding  into  the  United  States  and 
bringing  down  domestic  prices?  The  oil  com- 
panies thought  of  that  question  long  before 
you  did.  For  one  thing,  back  in  1959,  they  got 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  in- 
stitute oil  Import  quotas  by  executive  order. 
Backed  up  by  no  law.  President  Elsenhower 
simply  decreed  a  mechanism  for  limiting  oil 
imports  to  protect  the  domestic  price.  Its 
beneflclarles  and  their  political  allies  sought 
to  justify  the  system  on  the  basis  of  national 
security.  It  was  said  that  by  restricting  oil 
imports  we  would  encourage  the  finding  of 
more  oil  here  at  home;  In  wartime  we  would 
not  be  dependent  on  foreign  oil.  Actually, 
the  decree  did  not  do  much  for  national  se- 
curity, but  It  certainly  made  the  big  oil  com- 
panies more  financially  secure  at  the  expense 
of  domestic  consumers. 

President  Nixon's  Cabinet  Task  Force  on 
on  Import  Control  reported  in  1970  that,  but 
for  these  import  restrictions,  the  U.S.  do- 
mestic wellhead  price  for  crude  oil — $3  per 
barrel — would  decline,  over  time,  to  around 
$2  per  barrel.  The  President's  hand-picked 
panel  found  that  American  consumers  were 
paying  S5  billion  more  each  year  for  oil  prod- 
ucts than  they  would  have  to  pay  If  Imports 
were  not  restricted.  Despite  his  pronounce- 
ments against  Inflation.  President  Nixon  re- 
jected the  recommendations  of  his  own  task 
force  for  abandoning  the  oil  import  quota 
system. 

Any  President,  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen,  could 
end  the  system.  But  the  major  oil  crmoanles 
are  even  prepared  for  that  eventuality.  Tlielr 
trump  card  Is  a  world  ell  cartel — they  have 
been  allowed  to  corner  production,  world- 
wide. 

The  arrangem-nt  goes  back  a  long  way. 
Standard  of  New  Jersey.  Royal  Dutch -Shell, 
and  Anglo-Persian  (which  became  British 
Petroleum!  entered  Into  a  kind  of  treaty  back 
In  1928,  dividing  up  the  world  market  and 
agreeing  against  surplus  production  that 
might  bring  down  the  world  price  of  oil. 
Since  then  the  oil  companies  have  become 
more  devious  in  such  violations  of  the  anti- 
trust laws,  and  the  U.S.  Government  has  be- 
come, if  anything,  more  lax  In  enforcement. 
For  example,  seven  major  companies — Jersey 
Standard  (now  Exxon),  Royal  Dutch-Shell. 
British  Petroleum.  Mobil,  Standard  of  Cali- 
fornia. Gulf,  and  Texaco — now  control  almost 
all  of  the  production  and  marketing  of  Mid- 
dle Eastern  oil. 

In  1971  oil  cartel  companies  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  countries  agreed  to  an  Increased  cost  of 
four  cents  a  barrel.  But  they  were  able  to 
jump  their  selling  nrl?e  by .  twenty-eight 
cents  a  barrel  in  the  Japanese  market,  be- 
cause they  control  that  market.  By  agree- 
ment, they  sell  residual  fuel  oil,  which  is 
used  for  heating,  cheaper  in  Europe  than 
they  sell  residual  oil  In  the  United  States, 
keeping  U  S.  prices  unnaturally  high.  In 
short,  huge  oil  companies  are  allowed  to 
make  their  own  international  prices  and 
their  own  foreign  policy. 

Again,  average  Americans  pay  out  of  both 
pockets.  They  pay  out  of  their  co-.sumer 
pocl-et  In  higher  fuel  prices.  They  pay  out  of 
their  taxpayer  pocket  too,  because,  strangely 
enough,  oil  companies  can  deduct  the  U.S. 
depletion  allowance  from  their  foreign  oil 
income.  Don't  forget,  this  provision  was 
orlglnplly  Justified  on  the  (rround  that  It 
v.'ould  sT.jr  t'''e  discovery  of  additional  do- 
mestic oil  reserves. 

The  oil  companies  are  also  allowed  to  re- 
duce their  U.S.  Income  taxes  by  the  amount 
of  the  tax  payment  they  make  to  foreign 
governments.  "This  payment  was  considered 
at  first  a  royalty,  that  Is,  a  justified  business 
expense,  rot  a  credit  against  U.S.  income 
taxes.  But  the  oil  companies  found  It  enor- 


mously more  advantageous  financially  to 
treat  these  foreign  royalty  payments,  under 
agreements  negotiated  with  the  potentates 
of  oil-producing  countries,  as  taxes.  They 
then  got  credit,  not  a  less  lucrative  deduc- 
tion from  Income,  but  a  dollar  for  dollar 
credit  against  actual  taxes  that  they  would 
otherwise  have  to  pay  In  the  United  States. 

So.  while  we  say  that  national  security  and 
national  economic  health  depend  upon  find- 
ing and  producing  domestic  oil.  our  policies 
actually  give  greater  encouragement  to  for- 
eign discovery  and  production.  American  oil 
companies,  between  1959  and  1969.  spent  six 
times  as  much  for  foreign  exploration  as  for 
domestic. 

International  oil  companies  based  In  the 
United  States  avoid  taxes  on  about  one-half 
of  their  profits  throtigh  the  depletion  allow- 
ance and  by  writing  off  Intangible  drilling 
costs.  They  avoid  taxes  on  three-fourths  of 
the  remainder  of  their  income  through  the 
foreign  tax  credit.  Five  International  oil  com- 
panies headquartered  in  the  United  States 
earned  nearly  $30  billion  between  1962  and 
1968.  But  their  total  U.S.  Income  tax  payment 
for  that  entire  period  was  only  $1.4  billion — 
a  rate  of  Just  4.7  per  cent. 

The  oil  Industrie's  plan  Is  simple,  and  It 
has  followed  it  to  the  letter: 

It  secures  Federal  subsidies:  by  the  oil 
and  gas  depletion  allowance:  by  the  wrlte- 
o7  of  Intangible  drilling  costs:  and  by  the 
foreign  tax  credit. 

It  eliminates  competition:  by  state  pro- 
ration, limiting  domestic  production;  by  ex- 
clusive dealership  marketing;  by  merging 
with  or  buying  competitors;  by  vertically 
integrating;  and  by  international  cartels  and 
import  quotas. 

What  is  left?  Competition  from  other  fuels, 
you  sav.  Again,  the  oil  companies  are  ahead 
of  you.  There  is  an  increasing  demand  for 
natural  gas,  but  most  domestic  gas  resen'es 
are  now  owned  by  the  major  oil  companies, 
including  the  same  ones  that  control  inter- 
national oil.  And  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, which  is  supposed  to  regulate  gas 
prices.  Is  largely  dependent  upon  the  oil  in- 
dustry for  information  about  reserves  and  the 
proper  level  of  prices.  In  the  spring  of  1972 
the  FPC  took  the  oil  Industry's  word— "crisis" 
is  the  word — about  a  shortage  in  natural  gas 
reserves  and.  In  effect,  took  the  lid  off  all 
gas  prices.  Oil  does  not  have  to  compete  with 
gas.  Both  are  overpriced.  And  both  fuel 
sources  are  owned  by  the  same  companies. 

In  some  Industries,  coal  should  be  directly 
competitive  with  oil  and  gas.  And  In  the  near 
future  that  competition  ought  to  Increase — 
to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer — because  of 
the  new  processes  for  converting  coal  into 
synthetic  gasoline  through  "liquefaction" 
and  Into  synthetic  gas  through  "gasification." 
But  you  guessed  It,  the  oil  companies  have 
already  moved  in.  Gulf  Oil  bought  Pittsburgh 
and  Midway  Coal  Company.  Continental,  the 
ninth  largest  oil  company,  purchased  Con- 
solidation, the  largest  coal  company.  In  the 
last  ten  years,  seven  of  the  largest  independ- 
ent coal  companies  have  been  purchased  by 
non-coal  companies.  Four  of  these  purchases 
were  made  by  large  oil  companies  that  are 
also  vertically  inteerated  In  the  oil  and  gas 
business. 

In  addition.  Exxon,  Kerr-McGee,  Atlantic 
Richfield,  and  Sun  Oil  own  huge  coal  re- 
serves. It  is  supposed  to  be  against  the  law 
to  buy  up  the  competition,  but  these  viola- 
tions continue  tmabated. 

It  is  not  Just  the  oil  companies  that  are 
do  ng  it.  Copper  companies,  steel  companies, 
and  railroads,  great  users  of  coal  and  other 
fuels,  are  buying  up  coal  companies  and  coal 
reserves— controlling  their  own  supply,  re- 
ducing competition. 

Demand  for  coal  has  gone  up  at  the  rate 
of  five  percent  a  year  during  the  last  two 
years.  Production  has  gone  up  at  the  same 
rate.  But  coal  prices  have  increased  an  aver- 
age of  seventy  percent.  And  they  have  more 
than  doubled  in  some  places. 
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In  uranium  it  is  pretty  much 
Oil  companies  own  nearly  half  of 
uranium  reserves  In  the  United 
Jersey   Standard   and   Gulf   are 
volved  in  uranium  and  atomic 
McGee,  by  itself,  owns  nearly  one- 
the  total  uranium  milling  c&paclt; ' 
country. 

The  bill  oil  companies  are  movl 
new  energy  sources  also.  They  arc 
up  the  oil  shale  and  tar  sands  In 
Mountains  and  Canada.  Undergrou 
(hot    springs)    looks    promising    a: 
power  source.  So  a  few  big 
as  Union  Oil.  Signal,  andf  Getty 
gaining  control  of  steam  too,  though 
of  it  Is  under  public  lands  in 
the  other  states  in  the  West. 

The  main  "crisis"  In  energy  Is 
orgy    sources  are  monopolized.  The 
five  largest  oil  companies   are   all 
also  in  natural  gas.  Eighteen  of 
Invested  In  oil  shale  and  uranium. 
In  coal.  Seven  are  In  tar  sands.  Six 
largest  oil  companies  are  Involved 
major    domestic   fuels — oil,    gas, 
uranium. 

The    twenty    largest    oil 
have  more  than  $1   billion   In 
seven  of  the  twenty  biggest  indxistrl^l 
rations  in  America  are  oil 
can  make  a  chart  showing 
profits  m  the  oil  Industry.  The 
lines  fall  downward,  off  the  chart. 
Its  line  zooms  upward — showing  an 
of  thirteen  per  cent  in  the  first 
alone.  Concentrated  economic 
a   redistribution  of  income   and 
the  wrong  direction.  It  also 
political  power.  The  oil  companies 
Ing   to   monopolize   and   dominate 
ment  studies  of  how  to  solve  the 
crisis." 

The  "barn  horses"  have  foundere< 
have  got  to  make  them  well.  We 
get   them   out   In   the   pasture, 
their   own    keep.    That    means 
subsidies — all  of  them.  It  means 
Qovemment-lmposed  restrictions 
tltion.    It    means    breaking    up 
power;  stopping  vertical  integratlor 
elusive  dealerships;  ending  the 
oil  cartel;  breaking  up  the  big  oil 
and     their     monopoly     control     o; 
sources.  It  means  less  regulation; 
competition  between  fuels:   re 
lines  to  compete  with  pipelines 
and  gas,  as  the  law  requires,  w 
crimination  among  customers. 

That  Is  a  hard  message  to  get 
big  oil  companies  spend  millions 
in  tax-deductible  advertising  to  tel 
a  great  Job  they  are  doing  toward 
up  the  environment,  while  they 
continuing  their  usual  practices, 
millions  more  for  tax-deductible 
to  convince  us  that  we  are  well 
the  present  system  of  huge  subsidies 
competition.  Mobil,  for  example 
paper   advertisements   headed,   A 
Economy  Is  the  Worst  Kind  of 
Its  message  really  bolls  down  to 
that  If  the  energy  Industry  has  to 
free  enterprise  system,  economic 
be  klUed. 

This  message  Is  nonsense,  of 
people — from     members     of 
down — have  swallowed  It  because 
dustry    is    organized,    politically    at 
economically. 

The  oil   lobbyists  have   long 
country  with  self-serving,  one-sldfcd 
mation,  playing  upon  "energy 
If   the   public   interest   forces 
publicize  the  true  facts,  maybe  soor 
pie  will  begin  to  realize  that  the 
ergy  crisis"  is  not  lack  of  fuel 
free,  unsubsldlzed  competition. 
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President,  will 
yie  Id  to  me 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  8  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  such 
time  as  he  may  desire. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
is  recognized, 

A  NATION  THAT  RCNS  ON  OIL  NEEDS  A  NATIONAL 
ENERGY    POLICY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson) 
for  his  perceptive  statement  on  these 
three  superb  articles  from  the  Progessive. 
I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
furnished  me  with  an  advance  copy  of 
the  text  of  what  he  was  going  to  say  to- 
day. As  he  very  properly  pointed  out  this 
series  of  articles  make  a  vital  contribu- 
tion to  the  public  discussion  of  what  has 
become  known  as  the  energy  crisis. 

We  must  not  be  deluded  by  the  energy 
industry's  call  for  a  comprehensive  en- 
ergy policy.  We  have  had  an  energy 
policy  all  along — at  least  a  series  of  en- 
ergy policies — but  most  of  it  has  been 
written,  not  in  Washington,  but  in  Hous- 
ton and  Tulsa,  as  the  Progressive  points 
out. 

We  are  told  that  the  administration  is 
about  to  send  the  Congress  an  energy 
message.  Many  reporters  have  predicted 
that  it  will  recommend  relaxation  of  air 
quality  standards,  to  permit  more  burn- 
ing of  coal;  deregulation  of  natural  gas 
prices  to  permit  the  companies  to  charge 
what  the  traffic  will  bear;  and  increased 
mining  of  coal,  which  means  more  strip 
mining  and,  in  the  absence  of  effective 
legislation,  more  of  our  countryside  laid 
waste. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  energy 
crisis  is  upon  us.  Progressive  Magazine 
has  performed  a  great  service  to  the  Na- 
tion in  alerting  us  to  the  role  the  oil 
industry  plays  as  an  important  part  of 
the  fuel  sources  of  the  Nation.  For  many 
years  I  have  read  this  magazine  with 
great  profit.  I  think  if  I  had  to  be  limited 
to  one  multimagazine  this  is  the  one  I 
would  pick.  Again,  they  have  come  for- 
ward with  an  important  series  of  articles 
that  I  hope  every  Member  of  Congress 
will  read. 

The  significance  of  these  articles, 
among  the  torrent  of  words  being  written 
about  energy  in  recent  months,  will  be- 
come increasingly  obvious  as  time  goes 
on.  Their  content  is  prophetic,  in  the  best 
traditions  of  this  magazine  which  dates 
back  to  the  days  of  the  late  Senator 
LaFollette  of  Wisconsin. 

Two  years  ago  last  December,  I  told 
the  Midwest  Electric  Consumers  Associa- 
tion that  this  Nation  had.  despite  a 
trillion-dollar  economy  and  unparalleled 
technology,  "blundered  into  a  power  and 
fuel  emergency  which  threatens  to  dam- 
age each  American  citizen." 

Now,  more  than  2  years  later,  thou- 
sands of  American  citizens  have  felt  that 
damage.  Children  were  denied  schooling 
in  some  cities,  factories  were  closed,  and 
barges  and  planes  did  not  run  because 
they  could  not  get  adequate  fuel. 

As  the  situation  has  become  worse,  the 


Government  has  been  sitting  on  its 
hands.  It  has  continued  on  the  same 
course  that  has  created  this  emergency. 

We  are  told  that  the  question  of  oil  im- 
port quotas,  now  "under  final  review" 
at  the  White  House,  will  be  one  of  the 
subjects  of  the  energy  message.  Admin- 
istration comments  suggest  strongly  that 
only  minor  tinkering  is  in  store  for  the 
import  quota  system.  The  President  does 
not  need  to  send  us  an  energy  message 
about  the  oil  import  quota  system;  he 
needs  simply  to  sign  his  name  to  an  Ex- 
ecutive order  which  would  abolish  it  for 
all  time. 

If  the  coming  energy  message  were  to 
recommend  energy  policy  which  would 
safeguard  the  interests  of  the  consimier, 
the  environment  and  the  economy,  it 
would  be  difficult  for  its  draftsman  to  do 
better  than  to  repeat  the  words  of  one  of 
the  President's  former  top  advisers,  S. 
David  Freeman,  who  resigned  as  deputy 
director  for  energy  and  the  environment 
of  the  White  House  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology.  His  views  are  reported  in  the 
articles  inserted  in  the  Record  today. 

It  is  clear  that  the  massive  propaganda 
campaign  of  the  energy  companies  is 
pointed  at  one  goal:  higher  prices  for  all 
fuels.  It  is  a  sort  of  blacionail ;  what  they 
are  telling  us  is,  "You  give  us  sharply 
higher  prices,  and  we  will  provide  your 
fuel." 

There  are  alternatives,  I  am  pleased  to 
note,  to  allowing  the  Nation's  pockets  to 
be  picked.  I  have  proposed  some  of  those 
alternatives  in  legislation,  and  other 
Members  of  this  body  have  made  com- 
mendable and  necessary  proposals. 
Among  those  are : 

First.  Elimination  of  the  oil  import 
quota  system.  If  some  constraints  are 
needed  on  foreign  supplies,  such  as  in- 
hibiting the  import  of  finished  products 
to  prevent  the  exporting  of  refinery  jobs, 
a  tariff  can  be  applied  selectively.  I  do 
not  minimize  the  foreign  policy  prob- 
lems that  arise  from  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil,  but  it  seems  far  more  dangerous 
to  continue  the  "drain  America  first ' 
policy  in  which  we  have  been  engaged 
since  the  Eisenhower  years. 

Second.  Coupled  with  Increased  im- 
ports should  be  an  effective  program  of 
developing  a  domestic  fuel  reserve  pro- 
gram, including  strategic  storage  of  both 
crude  oil  and  refined  products.  Western 
European  countries,  which  are  heavily 
dependent  on  imports,  maintain  a  re- 
serve of  several  months'  supply,  provid- 
ing a  buffer  against  imforeseen  disrup- 
tions of  supply. 

Third.  Stimulation  of  greater  competi- 
tion in  the  energy  industry.  The  Federal 
Government  should  undertake  a  vigorous 
program  of  halting  or  rolling  back  mo- 
nopoly trends  which  have  proceeded  at  a 
frightening  pace  in  the  energy  field.  As 
former  Senator  Fred  Harris  points  out, 
the  "energy  companies"  exercise  substan- 
tial control  of  not  only  oil,  but  natural 
gas,  coal,  uranium,  oil  shale,  and  tar 
sands.  To  paraphrase  the  current  $3  mil- 
lion advertising  slogan  of  the  energy 
companies,  "A  nation  that  runs  on  oil 
can  not  afford  to  have  its  energy  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  people." 

Fourth.  More,  not  less,  regulation  of 
energy  prices.  Contrary  to  the  energy  in- 
dustry's  demands    for   deregulation   of 
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natural  gas  at  the  wellhead,  we  should 
seriously  consider  extending  Federal 
regulation  to  intrastate  as  well  as  inter- 
state gas  sales.  The  100  percent  increase 
in  natural  gas  prices,  suggested  by  some 
in  the  industry,  would  add  $6.6  billion  to 
consumers'  gas  bills  and  increase  the 
value  of  the  companies'  potential  re- 
sei-ves  by  $300  billion. 

Fifth.  Establishment  of  a  Federal  fuels 
corporation.  Today  we  have  no  independ- 
ent idea  of  the  cost  of  production  of  oil 
or  gas.  We  have  only  the  companies'  word 
for  it.  We  should  creat  a  TVA-like  Fed- 
eral corporation  to  explore  for  and  de- 
velop the  abundant  fossil  fuel  reserves 
which  lie  under  publicly  owned  lands.  It 
would  give  us  a  "yardstick"  of  the  cost  of 
production  as  well  as  permitting  orderly 
creation  of  a  strategic  fuel  reserve. 

Sixth.  A  crash  program  of  energy  re- 
search. We  must  greatly  accelerate  re- 
search and  development  of  new  means 
of  energy  conversion  that  are  environ- 
mentally acceptable.  The  government 
and  the  energy  industry  both  have  in- 
veted  far  too  little  in  the  search  for 
clean  energy.  The  electric  industry  alone 
estimates  that  it  will  need  to  invest  $32 
billion  in  R.  &  D.  by  the  year  2000,  and 
like  or  greater  amounts  are  needed  to 
develop  methods  of  nonpoUuting  use  of 
oil  and  coal,  and  for  such  exotic  energy 
sources  as  nuclear  fusion  and  solar  power. 

Seventh.  Construction  of  a  national 
power  grid.  For  the  second  year,  Con- 
gress has  before  it  a  bill  to  authorize  a 
national  network  of  extra-high-voltage 
transmission  lines  to  make  the  Nation's 
electric  utility  system  more  reliable,  more 
efficient  and  less  costly.  The  economic 
and  environmental  advantages  of  a  na- 
tional grid  are  compelling  reasons  for  its 
quick  enactment. 

Eighth.  While  we  work  for  more  ade- 
quate, retisonably  priced  energy  supply, 
we  must  greatly  intensify  energy  con- 
servation efforts.  Far  too  much  of  today's 
American  energy  use  is  wasteful.  It  makes 
no  sense  for  most  people  in  major  cities 
to  drive  to  work  in  3  00 -horsepower  auto- 
mobiles, when,  it  has  been  estimated, 
energy  for  personal  transportation  could 
be  cut  by  three-fourths  if  everyone  rode 
buses.  Giant  office  buUdings  have  energy 
inefficiency  designed  into  them.  Many 
industrial  practices  have  been  designed 
around  excessive  energy  consumption. 
Adequate  Government  measures — among 
them,  a  truth  in  energy  law  which  would 
require  disclosure  of  energy  consumption 
of  appliances  and  machinery — could  do 
much  to  depress  spiraling  energy  con- 
sumption. 

Ninth.  Reorganization  of  Federal  re- 
sponsibility for  energy  policy  is  long  over- 
due. Forty-four  agencies  in  the  executive 
branch  now  administer  specific  energy 
programs;  20  more  have  an  impact  on 
the  U.S.  energy  pattern.  Thirty  commit- 
tees and  subcommittees  of  the  Congress, 
out  of  a  total  of  54,  handle  energy-related 
problems. 

Tenth.  Strip  mine  reclamation.  Con- 
gress should  move  swiftly  to  enact  tough 
and  effective  legislation  which  would  re- 
quire adequate  reclamation  of  strip  mined 
land,  and  prohibit  absolutely  the  strip 
mining  of  land  which  can  not  be  re- 
claimed economically. 

Eleventh.  The  trans-Canada  pipeline. 


We  should  enact  the  legislation  which 
has  been  introduced  to  direct  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  begin  negotiations  with 
Canada  to  build  a  route  across  that 
country  to  move  oil  from  Alaska's  Prud- 
hoe  Bay  to  the  lower  48  States,  and  junk 
the  plans  to  build  the  costly  and  environ- 
mentally unacceptable  trans-Alaska 
pipeline.  Consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  proposal  of  the  prime  minister  of 
British  Columbia  last  week  that  the 
Canadian  route  be  a  combination  of  a 
pipeline  and  a  railroad. 

These  eleven  points  certsiinly  do  not 
constitute  a  full  inventory  of  our  needs. 
But  clearly  they  are  among  the  steps 
which  must  be  taken  to  bring  order  to 
the  chaotic  situation  which  threatens 
damage  now  to  millions,  not  thousands, 
of  Americans  who  have  become  more  de- 
pendent on  energy  than  any  other  civil- 
ization in  history. 

It  was  clear  during  the  broadcast  of 
last  week's  Public  Broadcasting  show 
"The  Advocates,"  that  the  energy  com- 
panies' progr.Tm  is  more  inflationary 
than  any  other  policy  currently  debated. 

Under  cross-examination,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Atlantic-Richfield  Oil  Co., 
one  of  the  Nation's  largest,  conceded 
that  his  solution  to  the  energy  crisis 
would  be  increased  fuel  prices. 

Asked  whether  an  increase  in  fuel 
prices  would  not  then  result  in  an  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  every  Item  the  con- 
sumer buys,  to  reflect  the  higher  cost  of 
fuel  used  in  production  and  marketing, 
the  oil  company  executive  answered, 
"That  is  right." 

Mr.  President,  there  may  be  justifica- 
tion for  modest  increases  in  the  cost  of 
some  fuels,  to  reflect  higher  costs  of  pro- 
duction including  better  wages  and  ade- 
quate mine  safety,  among  other  things, 
but  the  Congress  cannot  permit  the  en- 
ergy crisis  to  be  used  to  create  another 
crisis — one  of  picking  the  pockets  of 
every  American  to  provide  windfall  prof- 
its for  the  energy  companies. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  will  permit  an- 
other paraphrase,  "A  nation  that  nms  on 
oil  cannot  afford  to  be  robbed." 

Mr.  President,  again  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  for  his  leadership  in 
this  field  and  for  calling  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  these  articles. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  me  for 
a  couple  of  minutes  of  comment? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
might  say  that  I  agree  with  some  of  the 
things  that  the  Senators  from  Wisconsin 
and  South  Dakota  have  said.  I  think  at 
least  we  need  a  national  energy  policy. 
I  think  I  know  something  about  tiie  ef- 
fect of  the  regulation  of  natural  gas, 
which  has  been  held  at  artificially  low 
prices.  It  is  a  tremendously  popular  fuel, 
because  it  is  a  low  pollutant.  The  price 
has  been  held  to  such  a  low  level  that  It 
cannot  now  be  produced,  and  we  have  had 
to  look  to  hquefied  natural  gas  or,  as  in 
the  case  of  Washington,  to  synthetic  gas 
made  out  of  naphtha. 

Yesterday,  interestingly  enough,  the 
Washington  Post  editorialized  in  favor  of 
deregulating  the  price  of  natural  gas,  be- 
cause already  more  is  being  paid  for  syn- 
thetic gas  or  LNG — three  or  four  times  as 
much  Eis  the  regulated  price  of  natural 


gas,  if  we  compare  the  price  of  natural 
gas  to  synthetic  gas,  such  as  is  being 
made  in  this  area  and  that  the  utilities 
are  producing  now,  or  imported  liquified 
natural  gas. 

I  think  my  colleagues  should  give  ser- 
ious consideration  to  that  matter.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  lining  some  peoples 
pockets,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  exploring 
for  that  fuel  is  of  a  high  risk  nature  and 
there  has  to  be  some  incentive  in  it  to 
attract  risk  capital. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  NOMINATION  OF  L.  PATRICK 
GRAY  III 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
two  matters  that  I  would  like  to  discuss 
this  afternoon.  One  is  the  nomination  of 
L.  Patrick  Gray,  and  the  second  is  the 
accessibility  of  information  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  Presidential  Campaign 
Activities,  also  known  as  the  Watergate 
Committee. 

First  off,  as  to  Pat  Gray,  on  February 
28  I  appeared  along  with  my  colleague, 
Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff,  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  to  introduce 
the  President's  nominee  for  the  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  I 
made  the  statement  then  that  Pat  Gray 
was  a  man  of  integrity,  a  man  of  compas- 
sion, a  defender  of  the  civil  rights  of 
every  American,  and  one  who  had  a  firm 
belief  in  the  spirit,  not  just  the  letter,  of 
the  Constitution. 

Now,  20  days  later,  Pat's  nomination 
appears  to  be  in  jeopardy,  not  because 
committee  questioning  proved  him  to 
be  any  the  less  than  described  before  the 
committee,  but  because  he  is  exactly  as 
advertised.  In  his  short  term  as  Director, 
he  has  sought  positive  change,  and 
though  acclaimed  by  most  members  of 
that  institution,  and  I  think  the  public 
as  a  whole,  there  are  those  within  the 
FBI  and  allies  without  who  want  to  rap 
at  Pat  Gray  because  he  spent  his  energies 
and  his  efforts  as  Acting  Director  in  deal- 
ing with  reality  rather  than  with 
history. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were 
those  elements  within  our  political  struc- 
ture that  felt  Mr.  Gray  did  not  repre- 
sent enough  change,  there  were  those 
who  objected  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
friend  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  there  were  those  who  ob- 
jected to  the  fact  that  he  did  have  an 
affiliation   with  the  Republican  Party. 

But,  Mr.  President,  all  these  detractors, 
coining  from  different  parts  of  the  politi- 
cal spectrum,  could  not  paint  a  different 
picture  of  the  man,  L.  Patrick  Gray,  than 
was  originally  told  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee by  those  of  us  who  knew  him. 

When  I  left  Pat  Gray  that  first  day, 
of  committee  hearings,  I  turned  to  him 
and  said — 

Now  show  them  bow  one  solid  Nutmegger 
Is  more  than  a  match  for  16  U.S.  Senators. 
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He  said  he  looked  forward 
challenge.  And  I  think  he  has 
and  met  it  to  his  honor  and 
of  the  State  from  which  he 

But  now  that  very  integrity, 
Impartiality,  that  very  vigor 
has  always  used  to  determine 
have  created  a  new  group  of 
And  It  Is  probably  this  latest  gro^p 
has  the  greatest  chance  of 
nomination. 

The  fact  i.s  that  Pat  Gray,  did 
a  very  thorough  Investigation 
Watergate  Incident.  He  was  prouc 
of  that  investigation  to  make 
able   to   the   U.S.   Senate,   to 
the  facts  laid  before  us.  But 
wrongdoers  within  the  executive 
who  feel  that  such  a  Director  of 
is  not  acceptable  and,  therefore 
seen  fit  to  cut  the  ground  from 
neath  him. 

How  can  this  man  win?  His 
fore  the  Judiciary  Committee 
Senator  to  go  down  to  the 
reau  of  Investigation  and  see 
files  on  the  Watergate  inv 
now  been  rescinded,  retracted. 
Department  of  Justice. 

So  apparently,  after  all.  Pat 
too  much  his  own  man.  Now,  in 
to  those  who  objected  to  Pat 
cause  he  wanted  change  within 
to  those  who  objected  to  Pat 
caub€  he  did  not  want  enough 
to  those  who  objected  because 
loyalty  to  the  President  of  the 
States  and  was  a  Republican, 
have  a  new  proup — those  who 
independence  and  integrity  of 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  President,  I  proudly 
him  on  February  28  because  he 
characteristics,  and  believe  me 
would  reintroduce  him  to  the 
diciary  Committee  as  the  man 
Ifled  to  fill  that  position.  I 
that   the   Senate   Judiciary 
would  get  to  the  business,  the 
sue,  Pat  Gray,  and  confirm  him 

Pat  Gray  has  stood  tall.  He 
swered  the  most  intensive 
Even  those  that  started  out  as 
ics  came  to  recognize  the 
this  man.   Even   those  that 
hLs    independence    and 
ability  to  perform  for  all  of  the 
can  people  now  have  to  be 
they  were  wrong.  Let  him  be 
thwarted,  by  those  who,  becausfe 
actions,   might   find   themselves 
public  light  and  under  public  j 
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SUBPENA  DUCES  TECUM 
DUCTION  OF  DOCUMENTS 
WATERGATE  CASE 


Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President, 
day  morning  of  last  week,  I  telephoned 
the  Acting  Director  of  the  FBI 
formed  him  that  in  accordance 
offer  made  before  the  Senate 
Committee,   I   wished   to   exarrtlne 
FBI  files  on  the  Watergate  mattjer. 
ciflcally.  I  indicated  that  I  wc 
sonally  imdertake  this  task  at 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Invi 
on  Saturady  and  Sunday.  Marcl 
25.  Director  Gray  responded  that 
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would  be  made  available  and  that  FBI 
personnel  would  attend  to  assist  in  my 
task. 

Seversil  hours  later,  in  a  meeting  be- 
between  the  Attorney  General,  Senator 
Sam  Ervin  and  Senator  Howard  Baker, 
counsel  to  the  majority,  Sam  Dash,  and 
counsel  to  the  minority,  Fred  Thompson, 
an  agreement  was  arrived  at  which 
would  restrict  viewing  of  these  same  FBI 
files  to  those  four  individuals. 

It  is  that  agreement  which  cannot 
be  permitted  to  stand  because  it  would 
emasculate  the  function  and  effective- 
ness of  the  other  Watergate  committee 
members. 

The  Senate  did  not  create  a  two- 
man  committee  with  five  spectators.  On 
the  contrary,  Senate  Resolution  60  pro- 
vides for  full  participation  by  all  com- 
mittee members.  Section  3(a)  (11)  em- 
powers the  select  committee  as  an  agen- 
cy of  the  Senate  to  have  access  through 
the  agency  of  any  members  of  the  select 
committee  to  any  papers  in  the  custody 
of  any  department  of  the  executive 
branch  having  the  power  to  investigate 
criminal  activities.  Senate  Resolution  60 
does  not  foreclose  committee  members 
from  access  to  FBI  reports.  Instead  ac- 
cess is  assured  for  any  members  of  the 
select  committee. 

In  light  of  that  language  of  the  reso- 
lution, it  is  doubtful  if  even  the  majority 
of  the  committee  could  prevent  other 
committee  members  from  seeing  these 
FBI  reports. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  se- 
lect committee  knows  that  a  free  press 
carmot  function  without  access  to  Infor- 
mation. He  is  chairing  hearings  at  this 
very  moment  to  safeguard  the  ability  of 
reporters  to  gather  news.  The  same  is 
true  of  Senators.  We  cannot  undertake 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  Water- 
gate affair  if  we  are  limited  in  our  access 
to  information. 

More  important,  however,  than  the 
legal  interpretations  of  the  Senate  Reso- 
lution 60  is  an  understanding  at  the  out- 
set of  the  nature  of  the  trust  placed  upon 
each  member  of  this  committee.  I  point- 
ed out  when  named  to  the  Watergate 
committee  the  importance  of  a  result 
that  would  restore  the  faith  of  the 
American  people  in  their  political  sys- 
tem and  its  participants. 

Now,  whether  it  is  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  White  House  personnel, 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Select  Committee 
on  Presidential  Campaign  Activities,  or 
the  Senate  itself,  insofar  as  this  investi- 
gation is  concerned,  there  can  be  no 
agreements,  there  can  be  no  executive 
privilege,  there  can  be  no  closed  hearings. 
That  is  the  nature  of  the  trust  that 
Watergate  and  the  accumulation  of 
"Watergates"  over  the  past  several  years 
has  thrust  upon  us. 

In  response  to  the  restrictions  placed 
upon  me  and  also,  I  believe,  in  further- 
ance of  the  objectives  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
I  am  today  taking  two  Initiatives. 

First.  Pursuant  to  section  3(a)(5)  of 
Senate  Resolution  60,  I  am  asking  the 
members  of  the  select  committee  to  au- 
thorize the  issuance  of  subpenas  duces 
tecum  to  the  Attorney  General  and  to  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  FBI  for  the  pro- 


duction of  all  reports,  documents  and 
other  files  in  their  possession  which  bear 
upon  our  committee's  investigation. 

Second.  In  Ught  of  the  lack  of  coopera- 
tion as  evidenced  by  first,  the  President's 
invocation  of  executive  privilege  and 
second,  the  countermanding  of  Acting 
Director  Grays  offer  to  the  Senate  of 
producing  FBI  files,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  will  have  to 
create  its  own  investigative  capability. 
The  issue  of  integrity  in  Government  is 
as  important  as  any  matter  before  this 
Chamber.  I  will  therefore  make  avail- 
able to  the  select  committee  additional 
investigative  and  legal  personnel  to  as- 
sist in  this  endeavor. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  this.  No  agony 
over  the  failure  of  this  Congress  to  pass 
a  housing  program,  no  agony  over  the 
failuie  of  Congress  to  vote  in  a  veterans' 
benefit,  no  agony  over  the  failure  of  Con- 
gress to  initiate  a  health  plan  or  any  of 
these  other  great  issues  of  national  im- 
portance will  be  as  great  as  the  agony 
of  a  nation  living  with  and  operating 
under  a  political  system  that  it  does  not 
trust.  That — and  not  the  separation  of 
powers — is  the  problem  that  confronts  us 
all. 


RESCISSION  OF  ORDER  RECOGNIZ- 
ING SENATOR  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  now  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  order 
be  vacated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  3  minutes.  Is  there  further 
morning  business? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)   have  any  morning  business? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  have  no  morning 
business. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACITNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  vdU  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  BiDEN)  laid  before  the  Senate 
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the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 

Report  on  Ovsroblication  or  Appbopriations 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director,  OflSce 
of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
that  certain  appropriations  had  been  appor- 
tioned on  a  basis  which  Indicates  the  neces- 
sity for  supplemental  estimates  of  appropri- 
ations, for  the  fiscal  year  1973  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Report  on  Loan  to  Central  Electric  Power 
CoopERATrvE,  Inc. 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  a  loan  to  Central  Electric  Power  Coopera- 
tive, Inc.,  of  Cayce.  S.C.  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) :  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Report   of    Defense   Department   of   Inde- 
pendent Research  and  Development  and 
Bid  and  Proposal  Costs 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics),  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  on  independent  re- 
search and  development  and  bid  and  proposal 
costs  In  the  years  1971  and  1972  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);   to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Legislation  Prom  the  Department 
op  Defense 

A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  encourage  persons  to 
Join  and  remain  in  the  Reserves  and  National 
Guard  by  providing  full-time  coverage  under 
Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  for  such 
members  and  certain  members  of  the  Retired 
Reserve  up  to  age  60  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  Export  Control 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Ck>mmerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
ExpK>rt  Control  covering  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1972  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

Report  of  the  Maritime  Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  Maritime  Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1972  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  From  the  Department 
or  Statx 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  give  effect  to  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Conservation  of  Atlantic 
Tunas,  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  May  14,  1966. 
by  the  United  States  of  America  and  other 
countries,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 
Statistics    of    Prtvatelt    Owned    Electric 

UTILrnES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1971 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  transmitting,  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  a  copy  of  the  publication 
"Statistics  of  Privately  Owned  Electric  UtUi- 
tles  In  the  United  States.  1971"  (with  an 
accompanying  document) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Report  on  Intercitt  Rail  Passenger 
Service 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  Inter- 
city rail  passenger  service,  dated  March  1973 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 


Report  on  Impact  of  Extension  of  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  to  Agricitltcrs 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
effect  and  Impact  of  extending  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  coverage  to  agricultural  la- 
bor, dated  October  31,  1972  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper  and  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
en  Finance. 

Report  of  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report,  "United  States  Interests  and 
Activities  In  Nepal,"  Department  of  State, 
Agency  for  International  Development,  Peace 
Corps  and  U.S.  Information  Agency,  dated 
March  16,  1973  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port)  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

List  of  Reports  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  list  of  reports  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  for  February  1973  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Proposed   Legislation    of    the   Department 
of  the  Interior 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  certain  laws  relating 
to  Indians  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  creation  of  the 
Indian  Trust  Counsel  Authority  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  trtmsmlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  financing  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  Indians  and  Indian  or- 
ganizations (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  establish  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  the  position  of  an  addi- 
tional Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  the 
assumption  of  the  control  and  operation  by 
Indian  tribes  and  communities  of  certain 
programs  and  services  provided  for  them  by 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  retain  coverage  under  the  laws 
providing  employee  benefits,  such  as  com- 
pensation for  injury,  retirement,  life  In- 
surance, and  health  benefits  for  employees 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  who 
transfer  to  Indian  tribal  organizations  to 
perform  services  In  connection  with  gov- 
ernmental or  other  activities  which  are  or 
have  been  performed  by  Government  em- 
ployees In  or  for  Indian  communities,  and 
for  other  purpoees  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  acts  entitled  "An  act 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
arrange  with  States  or  territories  for  the  edu- 
cation, medical  attention,  relief  of  distress, 
and  social  welfare  of  Indians,  and  for  other 
purposes",  and  "To  transfer  the  maintenance 


and  operation  of  hospital  and  health  facili- 
ties for  Indians  to  the  Public  Health  Service, 
and  for  other  purp>oses,"  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Proposed  Legislation  of  the  U.S.  Water 
Resources  Council 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  X5S.  Water  Re- 
sources Council,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  to  provide  for  continu- 
ing authorization  for  appropriations  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  and  Opinion  and  Findings  of  Pact 
OF  U.S.  CotniT  OF  Claims 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner,  U.8. 
Court  of  Claims,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  their  report  and  opinion  and  findings  of 
fact  in  the  case  cf  H  &  H  Manxifacturing  Co., 
Inc.  v.  the  United  States,  (with  an  accom- 
panying report  and  paper):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
Members  of  Commission  on  Revision  of  the 

Federal  Court  Appellate  System  of  the 

United  States 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice,  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  list  of  members  of  the 
Commission  on  Revision  of  the  Federal  Court 
Appellate  System  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Proposed  Legislation  for  ACTION 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director  of  AC- 
TION, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  appropriations  for  AC- 
TION, and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Proposed  Legislation  by  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  ameudh.g  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  assure  the  safety  and 
effectiveness  of  medical  devices  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  lett2r  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  strengthen  educa- 
tion by  consolidating  certain  elementary 
and  secondary  education  grant  programs 
through  the  provision  of  a  share  of  the  rev- 
enues of  the  United  States  to  the  States  and 
to  local  educational  agencies  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  them  In  carrying  out  education 
programs  reflecting  areas  of  national  concern 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
VA  Report  on  Relief  From  ADMiNiSTRATrvE 
Error 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Veterans' 
Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  covering  certain  cases  recom- 
mended for  equitable  relief  during  calendar 
year  1972  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Veterans' 
Administration,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  that  certain  veterans 
receiving  hospital  care  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  non-service-connected 
disabilities  be  charged  for  such  care  to  the 
extent  that  they  have  health  Insurance  or 
similar  contracts  with  respect  to  such  care; 
to  prohibit  the  future  exclusion  of  such 
coverage  from  Insurance  policies  or  con- 
tracts; and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 
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A  letter  from  the  Admlntotrator,  '^terana. 
Administration,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  chapter  39  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  pro  Ide  the 
same  eligibility  criteria  for  automob  lies  and 
adaptive  equipment  for  Vietnam  era  eterans 
as  are  applicable  to  veterans  of  World  War 
n  and  the  Korean  conflict  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  pn  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 


Pboposeo  Legisiation  by   COUNClf. 
Environmektal   Quality 


A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Cornell 
Environmental  Quality,  Executive 
the  President,  transmitting  a  draft 
posed  legislation  to  authorize  fiu-the  • 
prlatlons    for    the    OfHce    of    Envr  ' 
Quality,   and  for  other  purposes 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the 
Public  Works. 


on 
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Report  on  Special  Bbidge 
Pbogram 


Replaci  ;ment 


A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Ttanspor 
tatlon,   transmitting,  pursuant   to 
second  annual  report  on  the  Special 
Replacement  program,  dated  Decemljer 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to 
mlttee  on  Public  Works. 
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Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  J>ro  tem- 
poro  (Mr.  BrDEN) 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska;  to  the  Commute^  on  Fi- 
nance 

"HorsE  Joint  Resolution  NoJ  31 

"Joint    resolution    relating    to    the    federal 

highway  trust  funds 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Leglslaturs  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

•'Whereas  the  urban  and  rural 
highway  needs  of  all  of  the  states. 
daily  those  of  Alaska,  far  exceed 
revenues  under  present  funding 

•Whereas  the  orderly  Improv 
development  of  the  nation's  road  systems 
essential  to  continued  economic  gi  owth  as 
well  as  for  the  many  related  benefits  accruing 
therefrom,  such  as  Improved  hlghwi  ly  safety 
and  the  social  and  recreational  v(  lues  for 
which  adequate  highways  are  neces;  ary;  and 

•Whereas  the  special  taxes  paid.  In  good 
faith,  only  by  highway  users  f&r  highway 
purposes  have  been  withheld  by  tt  e  execu- 
tive branch  of  our  national  governmpnt.  con- 
trary to  congressional  Intent:  and 

"Whereas  In  addition  there  are 
efforts  being  made  constantly  to 
reduce   these  highway   funds  so 
may  be  utilized  to  finance  mass 
tems  and  for  other  non-highway 

•Be  It  resolved  by  the  Alaska 
that  the  President  of  the  United 
urged  to  take  all  Immediate  action 
the    withheld    federal    highway 
money  distributed  to  the  states 

•'Further  resolved  that  the 
United  States  Is  urged  to  take  anj 
action  necessary  to  preserve  the  fee' 
way  trust  fund  money  for  highway 
and  be  It 

••Further  resolved  that  the  Congtess  take 
immediate  appropriate  action  to  i  uarantee 
that  highway  trust  funds,  as  well  as  other 
funds,  allocated  to  the  states  by  he  Con- 
gress be  paid  promptly  to  them  and  to  make 
clear  and  definite  that  the  executiv  b  branch 
shall  not  withhold  such  allocated  funds,  in 
whole  or  In  part. 

"Copies  of  this  Resolution  shall!  be  sent 
to  the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon.  *resldent 
of  the  United  States;  the  Honorabe  Roy  L. 
Ash.  Director.  Office  of  Managenent  and 
Budget:  the  Honorable  Carl  Albert  Speaker 
of  the  House;  the  Honorable  Jamea  O.  East- 
land, President  Pro  Tempore  of  this  Senate; 
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and  to  the  Honorable  Ted  Stevens  and  the 
Honorable  Mike  Gravel,  U.  S.  Senators,  mem- 
bers of  the  Alaska  delegation  In  Congress." 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Maine;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations : 

"Joint  Resolution  Memobialeinc  the  Presi- 
dent AND  Congress  of  The  Unfted  States 
To  Obtain  a  Full  Accounting  of  POW's 
AND  MIA's 

••We,  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Slate  of 
Maine  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Legis- 
lative Session  assembled,  most  respectfully 
present  and  petition  the  President  and  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  as  follows: 

"Whereas,  the  North  Vietnamese  and  their 
allies  have  not  as  agreed,  Batisfactorily  ac- 
counted for  all  prisoners  of  war  or  persons 
missing  In  action;  and 

••Whereas,  the  recent  list  of  555  prisoners 
of  war  released  by  North  Viet  Nam  in  re- 
sponse to  agreement,  dees  not  include  names 
of  56  known  prisoners  of  war  and  Is  con- 
sidered no  mere  accurate  than  their  earlier 
lists;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Government 
has  received  the  names  of  only  7  of  317  serv- 
icemen known  to  be  missing  In  Laos;  and 
•'Whereas,  the  tragedy  of  leaving  American 
prisoners  behind  previously  experienced  In 
Korea  must  not  be  repeated;  and 

"Whereas,  approadmately  1,400  families 
must  not  be  abandoned  to  live  In  torturous 
anxiety  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  their  loved 
ones;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved:  That  we.  your  Memorialists,  re- 
spectfully recommend  and  urge  the  President 
and  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  consider 
the  feeling  of  this  State  expressed  In  the  fore- 
going preamble  as  well  as  those  of  the  Na- 
tion and  to  do  everything  within  their  power 
to  obtain  a  satisfactory  and  complete  ac- 
counting of  all  prisoners  of  war  and  persons 
missing  In  action;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved:  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be 
directed  to  transmit  forthwith  suitable  copies 
of  this  Memorial  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  Congress  and 
to  the  Members  of  said  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  from  the  State  of  Maine." 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Maine;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

"Joint  Resolution  Memorializing  Congress 
FOR  the   Purpose  of   Amending  the  U.S. 
Constitution  Relative  to  Abortion 
"We,  your  Memorialists,   the  Senate   and 
House   of   Representatives   of   the   State   of 
Maine  In  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Legisla- 
tive Session  assembled,  most  respectfully  pre- 
sent and  petition  your  Honorable  Body  as 
follows: 

"Whereas,  medically  and  scientifically  a 
human  embryo  or  fetus  exists  as  a  living 
and  growing  human  individual  from  the 
moment  of  conception;  and 

'•Whereas,  the  moment  of  birth  represents 
merely  an  identifiable  point  along  the  course 
of  human  development  and  not  the  beginning 
of  human  life;  and 

"Whereas,  respect  for  human  life  has  been 
a  hallmark  of  civilized  society  for  millennia; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Maine  Legislature  has  sup- 
ported and  shown  concern  for  the  life  of  the 
unborn  child  by  rejecting  all  attempts  to 
liberalize,  modify  or  change  the  State's  abor- 
tion law;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
by  decision  has  ruled  against  the  unborn; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Maine  Legislature  wishes  to 
establish  and  define  the  rights  of  the  unborn; 
now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved:  By  your  Memorialists,  that  the 
United  States  Congress  propose  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
to  read: 


"1.  As  used  in  the  Fifth  and  Founeenih 
Articles  of  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  dealing  v/lth  the  depriva- 
tion of  life,  the  word  'person'  shall  apply  to 
every  human  being  regardless  of  the  stage 
of  his  biological  development. 

"2.  Nothing  herein  shall  prohibit  any  state 
from  adopting  such  laws  as  are  necessary  to 
preserve  the  life  of  the  expectant  mother. 

••3.  Congress  and  the  several  states  shall 
have  the  power  to  enforce  this  amendment 
by  appropriate  legislation;  and  be  It  further 
"Resolved:  That  certified  copies  of  this  res- 
olution be  Immediately  transmitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  Congress, 
to  each  Member  of  the  Maine  Congressional 
Delegation  and  to  the  Legislatures  of  each 
of  the  several  states  attesting  the  adoption 
of  this  resolution  by  the  One  Hundred  and 
Sixth  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Maryland;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  8 
"Senate   Joint   Resolution   urging   the   Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  take  such 
action  as  is  constitutional  to  preclude  the 
transfer   of   students   by   massive   busing 
within  a  school  district  for  the  puriK>ses 
of  effecting  a  racial  balance 
"Whereas,  this  General  Assembly  and  the 
members  thereof  are  committed  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Constitutional  rights  of  all  the 
citizens  of  Maryland;  and 

"Whereas,  in  1954,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  the  landmark  case  of 
Brown  vs.  Topeka  Board  of  Education  held 
that  the  maintenance  of  legally  segregated 
schools  was  a  violation  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion; and 

"Whereas,  the  busing  of  black  students 
past  the  schools  closest  to  their  homes  was 
the  means  of  accomplishing  the  segregation 
of  certain  school  districts;  and 

"Whereas,  as  a  result  of  subsequent  court 
decisions  It  was  held  that  In  order  to  pre- 
clude a  segregated  system  of  education,  chil- 
dren should  be  assigned  to  the  schools  within 
which  district  boundary  they  resided;  and 

"Whereas,  the  neighborhood  school  can  be 
and  is  a  vital  link  In  the  llfeblood  of  every 
community  and  in  most  areas  serves  as  an 
activity  center  for  the  community,  as  well 
as  an  educational  institution;  and 

"Whereas,  the  mandatory  transfer  of  stu- 
dents solely  because  of  their  race  to  achieve 
arbitrary  racial  quotas  Is  as  invidious  today 
as  It  was  prior  to  1954:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Federal  Courts  have  ordered 
the  transfer  of  32.823  students  from  their 
neighborhood  schools  In  order  to  achieve 
racial  quotas  in  certain  schools;  and 

"Whereas,  the  effectuation  of  racial  quotas 
In  schools  has  no  significant  demonstrated 
effect  on  the  quality  of  education  In  those 
schools  or  upon  the  achievements  of  the  stu- 
dents of  those  schools:  and 

"Whereas,  In  the  case  of  Prince  George's 
County,  the  Federal  Courts  have  ordered  the 
transfer  of  approximately  one-fifth  of  the 
school  population  In  the  middle  of  the  school 
year  which  educators  advised  the  Court 
would  result  In  substantial  educational  detri- 
ment to  all  the  students  of  the  system,  not 
to  mention  the  Intangible  Injury  to  students 
active  In  extra-curricular  activities,  and  the 
emotional  trauma  of  students  having  to  reac- 
cllmate  themselves  to  their  school  environ- 
ment: and 

••Whereas,  a  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
Prince  George's  County,  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, and  the  United  States  beUeve  that  the 
mandatory  transfer  of  students  to  a*taln 
racial  quotas  or  balance  in  schools  is  unwise 
in  terms  of  community  Involvement  in  the 
educational  process  and  educationally  un- 
necessary In  a  quest  for  quality  education 
for  all  our  children;  and 
"Whereas,  neither  the  Governor,  the  Gen- 
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eral  Assembly,  the  local  governing  authori- 
ties, including  the  local  boards  of  education, 
nor  any  other  state  or  local  organ  of  govern- 
ment has  the  power  to  negate  or  alter  an 
order  of  a  Federal  Court;  and 

••Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Maryland,  That  they  hereby  urge  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  take  such  action 
as  Is  constitutional  to  preclude  the  transfer 
of  students  by  massive  busing  within  a  school 
district  for  the  purposes  of  effecting  a  racial 
balance;  and  be  It  further 

••Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Joint  Resolu- 
tion be  forwarded  to  every  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  14 

"A  concurrent  resolution  applying  to  the 
Congress  for  a  Convention  to  propose  an 
amendment  to  the  Conatltutlon  of  the 
United  States 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  pursuant  to  Article  V 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
makes  application  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  call  a  convention  for  the 
proposing  of  the  following  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States: 
'•Article  — 
"Nothing  contained  in  this  Constitution 
shall  abridge  the  right  of  persons  lawfully 
assembled.  In  any  public  building  which  is 
supported  in  whole  or  In  paxt  through  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds,  to  partlcipace 
In  voluntary  prayer';  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  this  application  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  con- 
stitutes a  continuing  application  in  ac- 
cordance with  Article  V  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  until  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states 
have  made  similar  applications  pursuant  to 
Article  V,  but  If  Congress  proposes  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  Identical 
with  that  contained  in  this  resolution  before 
January  1,  1974,  this  application  for  a  state 
application  shall  no  longer  be  of  any  force 
or  effect;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  since  this  method  of  pro- 
posing amendments  to  the  Constitution  has 
never  been  completed  to  the  point  of  calling 
a  convention  and  no  Interpretation  of  the 
power  of  the  states  In  the  exercise  of  this 
right  has  ever  been  made  by  any  court  or 
any  qualified  tribunal.  If  there  be  such,  and 
since  the  exercise  of  the  power  Is  a  matter 
of  basic  sovereign  rights  and  the  interpreta- 
tion thereof  is  primarily  in  the  sovereign 
government  making  such  exercise  and  since 
the  power  to  use  such  right  In  full  also  car- 
ries the  power  to  use  such  right  In  part,  the 
LegUlature  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  Inter- 
prets Article  V  to  mean  that  If  two-thirds 
of  the  states  make  application  for  a  conven- 
tion to  propose  an  Identical  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  for  ratification  with  a  lim- 
itation that  such  amendment  be  the  only 
matter  before  It,  that  such  convention 
would  have  power  only  to  propose  the  speci- 
fied amendment  and  would  be  limited  to 
such  proposal  and  would  not  have  power  to 
vary  the  text  thereof  nor  would  It  have 
power  to  propose  other  amendments  on  the 
same  or  different  propositions;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  Immediately  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  United  States,  to  each  member 
of  the  Congress  from  this  State  and  to  each 
House  of  each  State  Legislature  In  the 
United  States." 

A   concurrent    resolution    of    the    General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 
CXIX 648— Part  7 


"H.   1542 
"A  concurrent  resolution  expressing  support 

of  the  South  Carolina  General  Assembly 

for  the  enactment  of  a  Federal  forestry 

Incentives  program  as  expressed   in  HJl. 

8  by  Congressman  Sikes  of  Florida  and  to 

memorialize  the  Congress  of  the   United 

States  to  enact  such  legislation 

"Whereas,  almost  two  million  acres  of 
abandoned  cropland  and  cutover  unproduc- 
tive woodland  have  been  planted  to  forest 
trees  during  the  past  thirty  years  in  South 
Carolina;  and 

"Whereas,  incentive  programs  of  Soil  Bank 
and  REAP  have  substantially  contributed  to 
this  reforestation  effort,  accounting  for  ap- 
proximately one  million  acres  of  the  refores- 
tation by  private  non-lndustrlal  owners;  and 

•'Whereas,  Increased  growth  potential  of 
commercial  forest  trees  as  shown  by  the  1968 
Forest  Survey  has  encouraged  forest  Industry 
to  Invest  new  capital  in  the  State  for  logging 
equipment,  sawmills,  pljrwood  plants,  hard- 
wood manufacturers  and  pulp  manufac- 
turers, amounting  to  approximately  two 
hundred  fifty  million  dollars  during  the  past 
five  years;  and 

"Whereas,  reduction  of  reforestation  on 
small  private  ownerships  will  discourage  new 
industry  and  could  In  fact  result  In  decreased 
environmental  protection  and  Improvement; 
and 

"Whereas,  there  are  more  than  three  mil- 
lion acres  of  vinproductlve  cutover  woodland 
owned  by  small  private  non-lndustrlal  own- 
ers which  could  contribute  substantially  to 
South  Carolina's  economy  If  reforested;  and 

"Whereas,  forests  are  a  renewable  resource 
providing  multiple  benefits  to  everyone,  such 
as  watershed  protection,  wildlife  habitat,  rec- 
reation areas,  esthetic  improvement,  etc., 
contributing  to  cleaner  air  and  noise  abate- 
ment; and 

"Whereas,  harvesting  of  mature  forests,  and 
using  these  products,  can  help  relieve  the 
energy  crisis  since  building  material  from 
wood  requires  four  to  eight  times  less  energy 
to  manufacture  than  does  steel  and  concrete 
and  at  the  same  time  does  not  deplete  a  non- 
renewable resource.  Now,  therefore, 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Senate  concurring : 

"That  the  General  Assembly  of  South 
Carolina  does  hereby  express  Its  support  for 
Federal  legislation  proposed  (H.R.  8 — Mr. 
Sikes,  Florida)  which  will  provide  Federal 
funds  for  forestry  Incentive  payments  to  non- 
Federal  public  and  to  non-lndustrlal  private 
landowners  to  do  reforestation  and  other 
forest  management  practices,  and  It  does 
respectfully  request  South  Carolina's  Con- 
gressional Delegation  to  work  for  Implemen- 
tation of  such  legislation. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  each  member  of 
the  South  Carolina  Congressional  delegation, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  Washington,  D.C." 

A  concturent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs : 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  617 
"A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 

Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  im- 
mediate action  to  prohibit  the  Veterans 
Administration  from  cutting  benefits  pres- 
ently available  to  United  States  veterans 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the  Sen- 
ate concurring  therein : 

"Whereas,  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
is  a  national  chartered  veterans  organization 
whose  prime  objective  Is  looking  after  the 
best  Interests  of  our  disabled  veterans,  their 
widows  and  orphans;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Department  of  South 
Dakota  Disabled  American  Veterans  operates 
under  the  same  national  charter  authorized 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  and 


"Whereas,  the  Veterans  Administration 
acting  as  an  agency  of  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  government  has 
proposed  to  change  the  rating  schedule  for 
disability  compensation,  to  remove  all  burial 
benefits  for  all  veterans,  to  cut  medical  re- 
search programs,  to  cut  readjustment  benefits 
and  to  decrease  other  benefits  signed  into 
law  under  H.R.  12828  and  H.R.  Res.  '748  as 
recently  as  October  24,  1972;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
are  chartered  for  the  sole  purpose  of  protect- 
ing and  maintaining  the  benefits  for  vet- 
erans, widows  and  orphans  who  have  served 
their  country  in  time  of  need;  and  such  ac- 
tion as  Is  proposed  by  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration would  be  extremely  detrimental  to  all 
veterans : 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Forty-elghtli 
Legislature  of  the  state  of  South  Dakota,  the 
Senate  concurring  therein,  that  the  Congress 
of  the  Umted  States  be  memorialized  to  take 
whatever  immediate  action  might  be  neces- 
sary to  prohibit  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion or  any  other  p>erson  or  agency  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment from  taking  any  administrative  or 
other  action  to  change  or  alter  the  present 
veterans  benefits  programs  which  have  been 
enacted  into  law  by  the  Congress  and  signed 
Into  law  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
concurrent  resolution  be  transmitted  by  the 
chief  clerk  of  the  South  Dakota  House  of 
Representatives,  the  offices  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  the  members  of  the  South 
Dakota  Congressional  delegation,  the  Gover- 
nor of  South  Dakota  and  to  the  United  States 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  Guam; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs: 

"Resolution  No.  43 
"Resolution  relative  to  respectfully  request- 
ing the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
amend  Section  11  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
Guam  which  prohibits  public  tadebtedness 
of  Guam  In  excess  of  ten  percent  of  tha 
aggregate  tax  evaluation  of  property  in 
Guam 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam: 

"Whereas,  the  government  of  Guam  is  fac- 
ing a  fiscal  crisis  because  of  the  ever-Increas- 
ing demands  for  public  services  and  ci^ltal 
improvements  by  a  population  Increasing  at 
a  rate  perhaps  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
American  community,  the  median  age  of 
Guam's  inhabitants  being  fourteen,  over 
twelve  years  younger  than  that  of  the  United 
States  at  large,  and  the  niimber  of  im- 
migrants commg  to  Guam  from  the  sur- 
rounding nations  of  the  Far  East  being  so 
high  as  to  substantially  distort  upwards  the 
population  growth  curve,  and  while  tax  rev- 
enues of  the  government  are  increasing,  the 
increase  is  not  great  enough  to  keep  up  with 
either  the  explosive  population  growth  rate 
or  the  new  demands  maide  by  an  economy  no 
longer  able  to  depend  upon  military  si>end- 
ing  alone;  and 

"Whereas.  In  casting  about  for  other  means 
of  financing  capital  improvements,  particu- 
larly for  public  schools  so  badly  needed  In 
Guam,  the  Legislature  has  Investigated  the 
Issuance  of  general  obligation  bonds  of  the 
territory  but  has  found  that  the  proviso  In 
Section  11  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam  which 
limits  such  bonds  to  ten  percent  of  the  ag- 
gregate tax  valuation  of  property  in  Guam 
effectively  prevents  the  use  of  these  bonds  at 
all  since  any  general  obligation  bond  issue 
would  have  to  be  so  small  that  it  would  not 
be  worth  the  trouble  and  expense  of  arrang- 
ing: and 

"Whereas,  since  the  territory  wishes  to 
stand  on  its  own  feet  insofar  as  it  is  able 
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to  do  so.  It  is  hopefvU  that  Congre^ 
a  second  look  at  this  provision  of 
Act  and  remove  this  artificial 
as  to  permit  the  people  of 
general     obligation     bonds     in 
amounts;  now  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  that  the  Twelfth 
lature  does  hereby  on  behalf  of 
of  Guam  respectfully  request, 
memorialize    the    Congress    of 
States  of  America  to  amend 
Organic  Act  of  Guam  to  remove 
therein  that  no  public  Indebtedn^ 
shall  be  authorized  In  excess  of 
of  the  aggregate  tax  valuation 
In  Guam;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Speaker 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  sam^ 
after  transmitted   to  the 
Interior,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
resentatlves.  to  the  President  of 
to  the  Chairmen  of  the  Committers 
rlor    and    Insular    Affairs,    U.S 
House  of  Representatives,  to  th< 
ton  Delegate  and  to  the  Governor 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the 
cronesla;  to  the  Committee  on 
Insular  Affairs: 

"House  Joint  Resolution 
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'A  House  Joint  resolution  requiting  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  United  States  Congress 
grant  a  role  to  the  Congress  of  Micronesia 
In  selecting  and  appointing  the  High 
Commissioner 

"Whereas,  the   time  has  come 
neslans  to  participate  in  the  selection 
head  of  the  executive  branch  of 
government:   now.  therefore. 

"Be    It   resolved    by   the   Houm 
sentatlves  of  the  Fifth  Congress 
nesla.  First  Regular  Session,  1973. 
concurring,  that  the  President  of 
States   of    America    and    the    United 
Congress  are  hereby  requested  to 
to  the  Congress  of  Micronesia 
and  appolntmg  the  High  Commissioner 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that 
of   this    House    Joint    Resolution 
mltted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
the  Chairman  of  the  United  Natlops 
ship   Councn.   the  President  of 
States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
Representatives  of  the  United 
gress.  the  United  States  Secretary 
partment    of    the    Interior,    and 
Ccmml5s!oner." 

A  resolution   adopted   by  the 
Parish   Police   Jury,   of   Bastrop, 
'expressing  oppoeltlon  to  the  projlosal 
United  States  to  rebuild  North  V  et 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

A   resolution   adopted   by   the 
Parish  Police  Jury,  of  Harrlsonbtrg 
ana.    expressmg    objection    to   tte 
rebuilding  of  the  country  of  Nortli 
to  the  Committee  on  FVjrelgn  Relations 


ths 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILlS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUnO  ^S 

The  following  bills  and  jo  nt  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicatet 

By  Mr.  GOIiDWATER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Beall,  Mr.  BaocK.  Mr.  Eucklet.  Mr 
CuBTis,  Mr.  DoMiNicK.  Mr.  Exvin, 
Mr.  Fannin,  Bdr.  HArroxD.  Mr 
Helms,  Mr.  Hollinqs,  :Ai.  Hruska 
Mr.  Hdmpuret.  Mr.  Javips.  Mr.  Ken 
NEOT,  Mr.  Mansfiklo,  Mil.  McGovesn, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Packwoo^.  Mr.  Pekct. 
Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvafila,  and  Mr. 

THURMOND)  : 

S.  1296.  A  bill  to  further  protJect  the  out- 
standing scenic,  natural,  and  scientific  values 
of  the  Grand  Canyon  by  enlargli  g  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  In  the  i  tate  of  Arl- 
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zona,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BIDEN: 
S.  1297.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1970  to  provide  for  disaster  assistance 
In  the  case  of  substantial  economic  loss  re- 
sulting from  other  than  natural  causes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
S.   1298.  A  blU   to  provide  public  service 
employment   opportunities    for   unemployed 
and  underemployed  persons,  to  assist  States 
and  local  communities  In  providing  needed 
public  services,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 
S.  1299.  A  bin  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  permit  a  city  whose 
population  falls  to  below  50,000  to  convert 
any  outstanding  urban  renewal  projects  from 
a  two-thirds  to  a  three-fourths  capital  grant 
formula.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND   (for  himself.  Mr. 
McClellan,  Mr.  Hsuska,  Mr.  CooK, 
and  Mr.  Gusney)   (by  request)  : 
S.  1300.  A  bUl  to  assure  the  Imposition  of 
appropriate  penalties  for  persons  convicted 
of  offenses  Involving  heroin  or  morphine,  to 
provide  emergency  procedures  to  govern  the 
pretrial    and    post-trial    release    of    persons 
charged    with   offenses    Involving   heroin   or 
morphine,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  1301.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Keun 
Bae  Kim.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  EAQLETON: 
S.  1302.  A  bill  to  provide  Increased  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  for  Vietnam 
era  veterans.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  1303.  A  bUl  to  designate  the  first  Sattir- 
day  In  November  as  the  day  for  Federal  elec- 
tions. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

ByMr.  STEVENS: 
S.  1304.  A  bUl  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  Title  XI  of  the  Organized  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1970  relating  to  explosives.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gravel)  : 
S.  1305.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  post  cemetery  at  Fort  Richard- 
son, Alaska,  as  a  national  cemetery.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    STEVENS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Oravbl,  and  Mr.  Cannon)  : 
S.  1306.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  AdmmiBtratlve  Services  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  1307.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Small  Reclama- 
tion Projects  Act  of  1956,  as  amended.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Conunittee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.  1308.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  setting 
aside  of  convictions  in  certain  cases  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK  (by  request)  : 
S.  1309.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  setting 
aside  of  convictions  in  certain  cases  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
S.  1310.  A  bill  to  provide  for  control  of 
meat  prices  through  limitation  on  exporta- 
tion of  meat  products  from  the  United 
States.  Referred  to  the  C<»nmlttee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    GRIFFLN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Allen.  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Cotton, 
and  Mr.  Cook)  : 
S.  1311.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of   1934  to  provide  that  renewal 


licenses  for  the  operation  of  a  broadcasting 
station  may  be  issued  for  a  term  of  5  years 
and  to  establish  certain  standards  for  the 
consideration  of  applications  for  renewal  of 
broadcasting  licenses.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CASE: 
S.  1312.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Barbara 
Joseph.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr. 
Buckley,      Mr.      Curtis,     Mr. 
DoMiNicK,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Fan- 
nin. Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Helms, 
Mr.  HoLLiNGS.  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr. 
Humphrey.     Mr.     Javits,     Mr. 
Kennedy,   Mr.   Mansfield,  Mr. 
McGovERN,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Scott  of 
Pennsylvania,   and  Mr.  Thur- 
mond) : 
S.  1296.  A  bill  to  further  protect  the 
outstanding  scenic,  natural,  and  scien- 
tific values  of  the  Grand  Canyon  by  en- 
larging the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park 
in  the  State  of  Arizona,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

enlarging  THE  GRAND  CANTON    NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
propose  a  bill  today  for  mj'self  and  other 
Senators  that  would  more  effectively 
protect  and  secure  for  future  generations 
that  magnificent  creation  of  God  we  call 
the  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona.  A  com- 
panion bill  is  being  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  today  by  Con- 
gressman Udall  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  President,  our  legislation  will  re- 
turn to  the  original  grand  scheme  of 
President  Benjamin  Harrison,  who  in 
1886,  while  a  Senator,  first  attempted  to 
create  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park 
as  one  vast  entity  encompassing  the  en- 
tire canyon  and  its  principal  side  tribu- 
taries. It  took  30  years  until  the  plan  of 
Benjamin  Harrison  finally  became  a  fact 
in  law  with  creation  of  the  national  park 
on  February  26.  1919;  and  then  it  was 
emasculated,  cut  in  size  so  that  instead 
of  becoming  the  Nation's  largest  park, 
it  ranked  eighth  with  673,575  acres. 

The  bill  we  introduce  today  will  almost 
double  this  size.  It  will  brong  together 
within  a  single  park  all  of  the  canyon 
which  is  now  divided  among  the  existing 
national  park  and  national  monument, 
the  Marble  Canyon  National  Monument, 
and  a  part  of  the  Lake  Mead  National 
Recreation  Area,  a  boundary  that  will 
reach  from  the  southern  border  of  Glen 
Canyon  National  Recreation  Area  on  the 
east  to  the  Grand  Wash  Cliffs  on  the 
west. 

The  largest  addition  to  the  park  is  a 
sweep  of  land  of  approximately  331,500 
acres  within  the  canyon  rim  which 
stretches  along  the  north  side  of  the 
Colorado  River  from  the  present  national 
monument  to  the  Grand  Wash  Cliffs. 
In  addition,  the  bill  will  place  into  the 
park  an  additional  36,280  acres  in  Kanab 
Creek  and  Lower  Kanab  Canyon,  where 
the  northern  boimdaries  of  the  present 
national  park  and  national  monument 
meet,  and  640  acres  at  Coconino  Plateau 
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which  is  near  the  southeastern  tip  of  the 
park. 

In  all,  the  total  acreage  of  the  new 
park  would  become  1,196.925  acres.  This 
would  mean  that  the  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park  would  jump  from  eighth 
to  fourth  place  in  size  among  all  of 
America's  national  parks. 

More  significantly,  it  would  mean  that 
273  river  miles  of  the  canyon  would  be 
protected  within  the  new  park.  This  is 
three  times  the  90  mUes  that  are  now 
within  the  national  park. 

Also,  passage  of  the  bill  would  mean 
that  for  the  first  time  the  Congress  would 
recognize  the  concept  that  the  entire 
area,  above  and  below,  that  comprises 
the  Grand  Canyon,  from  Lees  Ferry  to 
the  Grand  Wash  Cliffs,  is  one  natural, 
geographic  entity  deserving  of  protec- 
tion and  interpretation  as  a  whole.  Al- 
though the  bill  does  not  extend  the 
boundaries  of  the  park  into  the  Glen 
Canyon  National  Recreation  Area,  which 
was  redefined  by  Congress  only  last  year 
In  Public  Law  92-593  and  already 
Includes  Lees  Ferry,  it  does  provide 
specific  authority  in  section  6  for  the 
establishment  of  an  ecological  "zone  of 
influence"  on  the  park  which  the  spon- 
sors of  the  bill  fully  expect  will  be  drawn 
so  as  to  cover  the  4.5-mile  gap  of  the 
Colorada  River  from  Lees  Ferry  south  to 
Navajo  Bridge  where  the  park  bounda- 
ries will  begin. 

Mr.  President,  the  "Grand  Canyon 
zone  of  influence"  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred is  unquestionably  one  of  the  m.ijor 
features  of  the  bill  we  are  Introducing. 
It  is  modeled  from  the  suggestion  of  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Sierra  Club  for  a 
"conservation  zone"  back  from  the  rim  of 
the  canyon,  which  in  turn  was  an  im- 
provement over  an  earlier  idea  of  mine 
for  a  "scenic  easement  zone."  The  new 
"zone  of  Influence"  concept  which  I  have 
finally  settled  on  is  put  forward  in  the 
hope  that  all  concerned  groups,  the  con- 
servationists, ranchers,  and  wildlife  in- 
terests, can  support  this  as  a  fresh  ap- 
proach to  protecting  the  canyon's  en- 
virons. 

What  section  6  does  is  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  estab- 
lish an  area  adjacent  to  or  near  the  park, 
as  enlarged  by  the  bill,  where  he  believes 
it  Is  appropriate  to  have  a  coordinated 
protective  management  in  order  to  safe- 
guard against  any  new  developments  or 
activities  which  would  Impair  the  natural 
beauty,  natural  environment,  or  inter- 
pretative and  recreational  values  of  the 
park  itself.  The  grazing  of  livestock, 
range  Improvement,  hunting,  and  fishing 
would  be  uninterrupted  in  this  area,  but 
other  activities  which  may  have  an  ad- 
verse influence  on  the  nearby  canyon 
and  park,  such  as  mining  and  road  con- 
struction, would  be  restricted. 

While  section  6  does  not  designate  on 
a  map,  the  precise  area  outside  the  park 
which  must  be  included  in  the  "zone  of 
influence,"  it  allows  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  define  such  zone  as  Including 
any  area  where  he  feels  unrestricted  ac- 
tivities might  injure  the  canyon  or  park 
proper.  Accordingly,  the  zone  which  he 
proclaims  might  well  be  larger  In  fact 
than  any  zone  which  one  or  another 
group  may  now  propose  to  draw  on  a 
map. 


Mr.  President.  I  might  lay  down  as 
part  of  the  legislative  history  at  this 
point  the  expectation  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  bill  that  the  zone,  when  defined  by 
the  Secretary,  shall  Include  an  area  along 
the  west  rim  of  Marble  Canyon  and  an 
area  adjacent  to  the  west  bank  of  the 
Colorado  River  upstream  from  Navajo 
Bridge  to  Lees  Perry.  Also,  each  of  three 
portions  of  lands  which  are  proposed  for 
deletions  from  the  existing  Grand 
Canyon  National  Monument  are  expected 
to  be  included  in  the  "zone  of  influence." 
notwithstanding  their  omission  from  the 
enlarged  park. 

These  areas,  which  involve  5,380  acres 
at  Slide  Mountain,  23,700  acres  at  Tuck- 
up  Point,  and  9,000  acres  at  Jensen  Tank, 
lie  back  from  the  canyon  rim  and,  for  a 
long  time,  have  been  considered  unneces- 
sary to  the  proper  management  of  the 
park.  I  can  recall  that,  as  far  back  as 
1957,  when  I  first  introduced  a  park 
boundary  bill  on  behalf  of  Senator  Hay- 
den  and  myself,  most  of  this  general 
region  was  marked  for  deletion  from  the 
monument. 

Actually  these  plateau  lands  have  been 
worked  by  ranchers  for  as  long  as  any- 
one can  remember  and.  as  the  oldest 
non-Indian  people  using  these  areas.  I 
believe  the  cattlemen  have  equitable 
rights  which  should  be  met  by  returning 
the  lands  to  the  public  domain. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  bill, 
which  is  related  to  the  "zone  of  influ- 
ence," is  the  authority  granted  by  sec- 
tion 7  for  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to 
enter  into  cooperative  agreements  be- 
tween the  U.S.  Park  Service  and  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  Indian  tribes.  State 
Agencies,  and  other  public  groups  relat- 
ing to  restrictions  on  new  development 
in  adjacent  lands  owned  or  administered 
by  these  other  agencies  and  to  the  de- 
velopment and  conduct  of  unified  inter- 
pretative programs  on  such  lands. 

Also,  in  accordance  with  the  urgings 
of  conservation  groups,  the  bill  provides 
for  the  designation  of  a  wilderness  area 
in  the  Grand  Canyon  complex.  Section 
13  of  the  bill  designates  almost  513,000 
acres  as  "wilderness"  and  over  86,000 
acres  as  "potential  wilderness  additions" 
in  the  general  area  of  the  canyon  and 
its  surrounding  environs. 

Section  13  is  identical  to  President 
Nixon's  wilderness  plan  for  the  Grand 
Canyon  complex  Vv'hlch  is  contained  in 
his  message  of  September  21,  1972,  ex- 
cept that  his  proposal  is  reduced  by  a 
small  area  of  land  which  is  located  within 
lands  recommended  by  this  bill  for  trans- 
fer to  the  Havasupai  Indians.  Also,  in 
recognition  of  the  vigorous  interest  of 
the  Hualapai  Indian  Tribe,  the  wilder- 
ness provision  of  my  bill  omits  a  sentence 
of  the  President's  wilderness  plan  which 
would  have  repealed  section  7,  the  recla- 
mation provision  in  the  act  of  Febru- 
ary 26,  1919.  establishing  the  original 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park.  Instead, 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  today  includes 
a  provision,  section  11.  which  states  that 
nothing  in  the  bill  shall  alter,  repeal,  or 
change  in  any  way  the  existing  status  of 
either  the  earlier  reclamation  provision 
or  a  more  recent  one,  section  605  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act,  ap- 
proved September  30.  1968.  Section  605 


provides  that  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission shall  not  have  authority  to  li- 
cense construction  and  operation  of  a 
reclamation  project  on  the  Colorado 
River  between  Hoover  Dam  and  Glen 
Canyon  Dam  without  the  subsequent  ap- 
proval of  Congress.  To  repeat,  my  bill 
will  not  affect  either  section  7  of  the  1919 
law  or  section  605  of  the  1968  law  one 
way  or  the  other. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  in  keeping 
with  the  President's  wilderness  message, 
the  wilderness  section  of  our  bill  will  have 
no  present  effect  on  river  trips  through 
the  Grand  Canyon  complex  on  the  Colo- 
rado River.  Limitations  on  the  numbers 
of  individuals  taking  such  trips  and  on 
the  use  of  motors  are  already  in  effect  in 
order  to  protect  the  environment  along 
the  river,  pending  a  major  study  of  eco- 
logical changes  of  the  river  which  boat- 
men have  already  begim  and  which  Con- 
gress should  finance  to  its  conclusion  on 
a  top  priority  basis.  These  comprehensive 
regulations  were  announced  only  3 
months  ago,  on  December  5,  and  I  believe 
it  is  unnecessary  to  legislate  on  this  mat- 
ter while  it  is  being  resolved  adminis- 
tratively. 

Mr.  President,  this  brings  me  to  several 
important  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
involve  Indian  peoples  living  within  or 
adjacent  to  the  Grand  Canyon.  First  and 
foremost,  the  bill  protects  the  existing 
legal  rights  of  Indian  tribes  in  and 
around  the  canyon. 

The  bill  handles  this  by  providing  that 
no  lands  or  interests  in  lands  can  be 
transferred  or  acquired  from  any  Indian 
tribe  against  the  will  of  its  governing 
body.  This  safeguard  is  nailed  down  not 
only  in  the  legislation  itself  but  on  the 
face  of  the  map  described  in  the  legis- 
lation. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  is  clearly  headed, 
"Prohibition  Against  Taking  of  State  or 
Indian  Lands."  This  section  prescribes 
that — 

No  land  or  Interest  in  land,  which  Is  held 
in  trust  for  any  Indian  tribe  or  nation,  may 
be  transferred  to  the  United  States  under  this 
Act  or  for  purposes  of  this  Act  except  with 
the  concurrence  of  such  Indian  tribe  or 
nation. 

Section  6,  which  provides  for  the 
Grand  Canyon  zone  of  influence,  also  in- 
cludes the  same  express  prohibition 
against  the  acquisition  of  Indian  lands 
without  the  consent  of  the  people 
affected. 

The  boundary  map  cited  in  the  bill  re- 
peats this  prohibition.  Though  the  map 
proposes  that  the  park  boundaries  be 
moved  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Colorado 
River,  adjacent  to  the  Hualapai  Indian 
Reservation,  it  specifically  indicates  that 
this  change  is  "subject  to  concurrence 
of  the  Hualapai  Nation." 

Similarly,  the  map  proposes  that  the 
park  boundary  be  set  at  the  east  rim  of 
the  canyon  swijacent  to  the  Navajo  In- 
dian Reservation,  but  expressly  states 
that  this  plan  is  "subject  to  concurrence 
of  the  Navajo  Nation." 

Other  protections  of  Indian  rights  are 
contained  in  sections  3  and  8.  Section  3, 
which  is  the  operative  provision  enlarg- 
ing the  boundaries  of  the  park,  includes 
the  phrase — 

subject  to  any  valid  existing  rights  under  the 
Navajo  Boundary  Act  of  1934. 
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Section  8Cc) ,  relating  to 
opment  projects,  provides  that 
opment  shall  be  made  in  the 
line  of  the  Colorado  River — 
except  with  the  concurrence  of  the  [Hualapal 
Tribe. 

And  guarantees  that  the  trilx  — 
shall  have  the  exclusive  right  to  develop  the 
shoreline  with  the  Reservation. 

This  is  an  appropriate  time  to  describe 
section  8,  which  could  be  of  considerable 
benefit  to  Indian  peoples.  It  conveys  new 
authority  on  the  Secretary  of  tl^e  Inter- 
ior to  assist  financially  in  the  qlanning, 
development,  and  operation  ol  Indian 
recreational  and  tourist  puojects  near  the 
peak  which  shall  be  run  by  an(  for  the 
benefit  of  the  respective  India  i  tribes. 
The  section  allows  the  Secretaiy  to  as- 
sist with  technical  constructio;  i  advice 
and  the  training  of  Indian  personnel  as 
well  as  in  the  making  of  grants  ar  loans. 
It  should  be  mentioned.  Mr.  President, 
that  in  keeping  with  the  overrlc  ling  em- 
phasis of  the  bill  on  ecological  pr  jtection, 
section  8  includes  language  calling  for 
the  written  approval  of  the  Secri  tary  be- 
fore any  of  these  individual  Inlian  de- 
velopment projects  can  get  underway 
within  1  mile  east  of  the  east  rim  of  Mar- 
ble Canyon  or  1  mile  back  from  t  tie  south 
bank  of  the  Colorado  River. 

Next,  Mr.  President,  the  bill  Ir  eludes  a 
very  significant  proposal  for  res  oring  to 
the  Havasupai  Tribe  of  Indians  some  of 
their  sacred  and  ancestral  lands.  This 
tribe  of  some  300  individuals  incl  udes  the 
remaining  descendants  of  a  pecple  who 
once  lived  on  millions  of  acre;  in  the 
Grand  Canyon  and  the  Coconinc  Plateau 
In  northern  Arizona.  In  fact.  th(i  eastern 
neighbors  of  the  Havasupai,  the  Hopis, 
depict  the  Havasupais  in  their  ancient 
trsidition  as  the  keepers  of  th ;  Grand 
Canyon  and  its  sacred  places. 

About  the  1870's  and  1880's,  tliese  peo- 
ple were  driven  off  of  the  plateaus  and 
eventually  reduced  to  a  tiny  reiervatlon 
isolated  on  the  bottom  of  thi>  Grand 
Canyon.  Even  then,  the  original  reserva- 
tion of  38,400  acres  was  soon  af  terwards 
reduced  to  518  acres  by  an  188  5  Execu- 
tive order  so  that  today  then  is  only 
about  one  acre  for  each  persoi  to  live 
smd  work  on.  Here  the  Supais  are  left 
with  no  economic  land  base  und  may 
pass  into  extinction  absent  the  return 
of  some  of  their  essential  plateau  lands 
and  sacred  places. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  impressed  with 
the  youth  and  vision  of  the  new  council 
members  of  the  Havasupai  Trib  al  Coun- 
cil. I  believe  these  leaders  havd  the  en- 
ergy and  the  will  to  guide  the  H  avasupai 
biick  into  a  self-sustaining  people  with 
tribal  control  over  their  own  li|es. 

The  bill  we  are  proposing  w<)uld  help 
this  wonderful  people  to  survive.  They 
are  the  natives  of  the  Grand  Ca  ayon  and 
surely  any  bill  relating  to  the  e  cology  of 
the  canyon  should  include  prot<  «tion  for 
the  human  beings  who  live  th«  re. 

The  bill  does  not  include  all  of  the 
lands  they  are  seeking,  but  it  ^ould  re- 
store to  them  roughly  170,000  atres  join- 
ing the  bottom  reservation  ard  aU  the 
waterfalls  nearby  to  the  soutliem  pla- 
teau lands  where  the  tribe  has  tradi- 
tionally enjoyed  free  grazing  permits 
from  the  U.S.  Forest  ServiceT]  The  bill 


would  also  connect  14,700  acres  of  Ten- 
derfoot Plateau  lands  on  the  east  with 
41,400  acres  of  Topocoba  area  lands  on 
the  west.  The  sites  of  the  tribal  power 
station  at  Long  Mesa  and  the  lone  mule 
trail  giving  access  into  their  canyon,  lo- 
cated at  Hualapal  Hilltop,  also  would  be 
added  to  the  reservation  completing  the 
union  of  a  single  reservation  of  169,000 
acres. 

This  proposal  covers  most,  but  not 
all,  of  the  restorations  sought  by  the 
Havasupai  people.  I  fully  recognize  that 
even  this  much  may  be  difficult  to  ob- 
tain. Some  environmentalists  will  want 
assurance  that  removal  from  the  park 
of  any  of  these  lands  will  not  cause  dis- 
ruption of  the  natural  ranges  of  a  band 
of  bighorn  sheep  which  now  roam  the 
rough  countryside.  Others  will  want 
g:uarantees  that  the  abundant  archeo- 
logical  resources  in  the  canyon  lands  pro- 
posed for  transfer  to  the  Havasupai 
Tribe  will  continue  to  be  protected  prop- 
erly. Others  may  be  concerned  that  the 
bill  could  constitute  a  precedent  for  turn- 
ing park-quality  lands  over  to  individual 
ownership. 

These  questions  can  and  will  be  fully 
aired  at  hearings  on  the  bill.  I  will  only 
note  for  now  that  the  boundaries  which 
I  have  drawn  follow  closely  to  the  lines 
recommended  for  omission  from  the  new 
park  in  a  late  draft  of  the  U.S.  Park 
Service's  own  master  plan  for  the  Grand 
Canyon.  Also,  I  would  point  out  that 
the  bill  provides  for  a  concession  by  the 
Havasupai  people  in  order  to  acquire  this 
additional  land.  The  bill  asks  the  Hava- 
supais to  give  up  their  right,  which  now 
exists  under  law,  of  grazing  within  the 
boimdaries  of  the  park  and  of  using  park- 
lands  for  agricultural  purposes.  More- 
over, I  will  add  that  all  of  these  reser- 
vation lands  will  be  held  in  trust  by  the 
United  States  and  will  not  in  any  way 
set  a  precedent  for  the  transfer  of  park- 
lands  out  of  Federal  into  private  owner- 
ship. 

Finally,  I  should  mention  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  will  possess  authority 
under  the  bill  to  require  detailed  archeo- 
logical  surveys  and  salvage  excavations 
before  any  proposed  developments  may 
occur  that  might  affect  cultural  re- 
sources. His  consent  would  also  be  re- 
quired before  any  development  of  any 
kind  could  take  place.  To  which  I  might 
add  that  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
canyon  lands  are  the  Havasupais  who 
can  be  expected  to  cooperate  in  every 
way  possible  to  perpetuate  their  own 
cultural  heritage. 

To  complete  my  summary  of  the  bill's 
provisions,  there  is  a  section  which  pre- 
serves the  existing  grazing  rights  of  cat- 
tlemen for  a  period  of  10  years,  or  their 
own  lifetimes,  if  longer,  in  any  areas  of 
the  newly  enlarged  park  where  grazing  is 
now  legally  occurring. 

Finally,  the  bill  includes  a  provision 
calling  upon  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to 
bring  before  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration or  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  for  action  any  concerns 
he  has  about  the  noise  or  disruption 
which  may  be  caused  by  aircraft  or  heli- 
copter activities  in  the  air  space  above 
or  below  the  Grsuid  Canyon.  The  bill  does 
not  itself  seek  to  legislate  any  new  re- 
strictions on  these  operations,  but  en- 


courages the  Secretary  to  utilize  the  ex- 
isting laws  in  this  field. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  marks  my  third 
effort  at  obtaining  greater  protection  in 
law  for  the  Grand  Canyon.  As  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  in  Jtinuary  of  1957,  I  of- 
fered S.  693  of  the  85th  Congress  for  my- 
self and  Senator  Carl  Hayden.  Then  in 
1969,  I  was  joined  by  26  other  Senators 
in  introducing  S.  2360  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress. 

Since  then  I  and  members  of  my  staff 
have  met  anJ  communicated  almost  con- 
tinuously with  numerous  interested  per- 
sons and  groups  trying  our  human  best 
to  arrive  at  a  good  bill  that  most  every- 
one can  support.  For  example,  on  July 
30  of  1969,  I  held  a  working  session  on 
Grand  Canyon  Park  legislation  in  my 
Senate  office  with  Dan  Poole  of  the  Wild- 
life Management  Institute,  Charles  Cal- 
lison  and  Cynthia  Wilson  of  the  Audubon 
Society,  Joe  Penfolde  of  the  National  Re- 
sources Council,  Ben  Thompson  of  the 
National  Recreation  and  Park  Associa- 
tion, Barbara  Meier  of  the  Wilderness 
Society,  Lloyd  Tupling  of  the  Sierra 
Club,  and  Tom  Kimble  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Association. 

Several  more  groups  and  persons  have 
visited  with  me  individually  from  time  to 
time  at  my  office  and  home  to  advise 
about  their  concepts  for  an  improved 
park.  Others,  such  as  the  Maricopa  Audu- 
bon Society,  Tucson  Wildlife  Unlimited, 
Inc.,  Arizona  Cattle  Growers  Associa- 
tion, and  Arizonans  for  Water  Without 
Waste  have  consulted  with  me  by  writ- 
ing of  their  suggestions.  In  addition,  my 
staff  lawyer  has  met  with  the  Navajo 
tribal  lawyer  and  other  tribal  lawyers  on 
at  least  three  separate  occasions  each. 

Most  recently,  I  have  held  two  large 
open  gatherings  at  my  home  in  Phoenix 
to  work  out  an  acceptable  and  good  bill. 
Among  those  attending  were  representa- 
tives of  the  Arizona  Fish  and  Game 
Department,  Arizona  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, Sierra  Club,  Grand  Canyon  Advis- 
ory Committee,  U.S.  Park  Service,  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  the  river  nmners,  Hava- 
supai and  Hualapal  Indians,  other  Ari- 
zona congressional  members,  and  oth- 
ers. A  leading  reporter  of  the  local  press 
was  present  at  both  meetings  as  well  so 
that  word  of  our  discussions  coiUd  get 
out  accurately  and  completely  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  whom  I  wanted  to  know  as 
much  about  the  legislation  as  any  of 
us  In  the  meetings  knew. 

In  short,  I  have  tried  my  level  best 
to  develop  a  bill  that  will  significantly 
improve  the  protection  given  by  law  to 
the  Grand  Canyon  and  at  the  same  time 
be  generally  acceptable  to  most  inter- 
ested groups  and  persons.  I  realize  that 
all  will  have  to  give  a  little  in  order  to 
get  an  effective  bill  passed,  but  I  firmly 
believe  that  if  each  of  us  wUl  yield  a  lit- 
tle of  our  personal  selfish  wants,  a  suc- 
cessful bill  will  pass  this  session  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  if  it  is  the  last  thing 
that  I  do,  I  want  to  find  proper  protec- 
tion for  the  whole  wonderful  thing 
known  as  the  Grand  Canyon — a  protec- 
tion that  will  guarantee  it  will  not  be 
molested  and  will  remain  forever  as  one 
of  God's  few  practically  untouched 
masterpieces. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent  that  a  copy  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park  Enlargement  Act,  which 
I  am  introducing,  be  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord, together  with  a  table  of  acreage 
computations. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  bill  and 
table  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.    1296 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHOET     TITLE 

Sectiok  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Grand  Canyon  National  Park  Enlargement 
Act." 

declaration  op  policy 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  object  of  this  Act  to  provide 
lor  the  recognition  by  Congress  that  the  en- 
tire Grand  Canyon,  from  Lees  Perry  to  the 
Grand  Wash  Cliffs,  Including  tributary  side 
canyons  and  surrounding  plateaus,  is  a 
natural  feature  of  national  and  International 
significance.  Congress  therefore  recognizes  the 
need  for,  and  in  this  Act  provides  for,  the 
further  protection  and  interpretation  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  in  accordance  with  Its  true 
significance. 

ENLARGEMENT     OP     GRAND     CANTON     NATIONAL 
PARK     BOUNDARIES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  order  to  add  to  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  certain  prime  portions 
of  the  canyon  area  possessing  unique  natural, 
scientific,  and  scenic  values,  the  Grand  Can- 
yon National  Park  shall  comprise,  subject  to 
any  valid  existing  rights  under  the  Navajo 
Boundary  Act  of  1934,  all  those  lands,  waters, 
and  Interests  therein,  constituting  approxi- 
mately 1,196.925  acres,  located  within  the 
boundaries  as  depicted  on  the  drawing  en- 
titled "Boundary  Map,  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park,"  numbered  113-20,000-G  and 
dated  February.  1973,  a  copy  of  which  shall 
be  on  file  and  available  for  public  inspection 
In  the  offices  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Monument  and  the  Marble 
Canyon  National  Monument  are  abolished, 
and  any  lands  formerly  included  within  such 
monuments  and  not  included  within  the 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park  or  the  Hava- 
supai Indian  Reservation,  as  enlarged  by  Act, 
may  be  utilized  by  the  Secretary  for  ex- 
changes for  lands  to  be  incorporated  into 
such  park  by  or  under  this  Act.  Lands  not 
used  for  such  exchange  purposes  shall  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  applicable  to  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  and  section  6. 
The  combined  total  acreage  of  such  park  as 
enlarged  by  subsection  (a)  and  this  sub- 
section shall  not  exceed  1,200,000  acres. 

ACQUISITION  OF  LANDS  BY  DONATION  OR 
EXCHANGE 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  as  enlarged  by 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  may 
acquire  land  and  Interest  in  land  by  dona- 
tion, purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  or  exchange;  but  not  by  condemna- 
tion. 

(b)  Federal  lands  within  the  boundaries 
of  such  park  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

PROHIBITION     AGAINST     TAKING      OF     STATE      OR 
INDIAN    LANDS 

Sec.  5.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  (1)  no  land  or  interest  in 
land  owned  by  the  State  of  Arizona  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof  may  be  acquired 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  except  with 
the  concurrence  of  such  owner,  and  (2)  no 
land  or  interest  In  land,  which  Is  held  in 
trust  for  any  Indian  tribe  or  nation,  may 


be  transferred  to  the  United  States  under 
this  Act  or  for  purposes  of  this  Act  except 
with  the  concurrence  of  such  Indian  tribe. 

GRAND   CANYON   ZONE   OF   INFLUENCE 

Sec.  6.  (a)  (1)  In  order  to  more  effectively 
protect  the  scenic  and  ecological  integrity 
of  the  Grand  Canyon,  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  a  Grand  Canyon  Zone  of  Influence, 
which  shall  consist  of  such  area,  adjacent 
to  or  near  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park, 
as  enlarged  by  this  Act,  as  he  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  define  by  publication  In  the 
Federal  Register  and  within  which  he  deter- 
mines that  a  coordinated  protective  man- 
agement of  the  environs  is  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  protect  against  certain  activi- 
ties which  may  have  an  adverse  Influence  on 
the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  as  enlarged 
by  this  Act,  or  any  portion  thereof. 

(2)  The  authority  granted  to  the  Secre- 
tary by  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  lands  held  in  trust  for  any  Indian  tribe 
or  nation,  except  with  the  concurrence  of 
such  Indian  tribe  or  nation. 

(b)  On  any  Federal  lands  within  the 
Grand  Canyon  Zone  of  Influence,  defined  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  subsection  (a), 

(A)  disturbance  of  vegetation  shall  be  al- 
lowed only  for  purposes  of  prescribed  burn- 
ing, scientific  investigation,  and  spot  develop- 
ment for  interpretation,  wildlife  manage- 
ment, and  grazing  and  grazlng-related  range- 
improvement; 

(B)  the  development  of  new  roads  and  any 
other  new  construction  shall  be  confined  to 
that  which  is  necessary  for  proper  manage- 
ment, as  determined  Jointly  by  the  Secretary 
and  the  head  of  the  agency  exercising  Juris- 
diction over  the  lands  following  public  hear- 
ings; 

(C)  hunting  and  fishing  shall  continue  to 
be  permitted  In  accordance  with  applicable 
laws; 

(D)  no  permit,  license,  or  lease  for  pros- 
pecting, development,  or  other  utilization  of 
mineral  resources  shall  be  granted,  and  Fed- 
eral lands,  waters,  and  Interests  therein  are 
hereby  withdrawn  from  location,  entry,  and 
patent  under  the  United  States  mining  laws 
for  such  period  as  such  area  Is  defined  as  be- 
ing within  the  Grand  Canyon  Zone  of  In- 
fiuence;  and 

(E)  grazing  of  livestock  shall  continue  to 
be  permitted. 

(c)  (1)  Where  non -Federal  lands  within 
the  Grand  Canyon  Zone  of  Infiuence  are 
within  the  boundaries  of  a  national  forest, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to 
acquire  the  same  or  any  Interest  therein  by 
purchase,  exchange,  or  donation,  but  not  by 
condemnation.  No  land  or  Interest  in  land 
owned  by  the  State  of  Arizona  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof  or  any  land  or  Interest 
in  land  held  In  trust  for  any  Indian  tribe  or 
nation  may  be  acquired  except  with  the  con- 
currence of  such  State,  political  subdivision, 
or  Indian  tribe  or  nation.  Property  acquired 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  within  a  national 
forest  shall  be  swiminlstered  as  a  part  thereof, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(2)  Where  non-Federal  lands  within  the 
Grand  Canyon  Zone  of  Influence  are  sur- 
rounded by  public  lands  of  the  United  States 
administered  by  the  Secretary  through  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the  Secretary 
may  acquire  any  such  non-Federal  lands  or 
Interests  therein  for  inclusion  within  the 
Grand  Canyon  Zone  of  Influence  in  the  same 
manner  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as 
set  forth  in  sections  4  and  5.  Property  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be 
administered  In  accordance  with  the  laws 
applicable  to  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(d)  Within  the  Grand  Canyon  Zone  of 
Influence  the  Secretary  shall  negotiate  co- 
operative agreements  with  other  public 
bodies  In  accordance  with  section  7  relative 
to  the  protection  of  the  canyon  and  park 


environs  and  to  the  development  and  aperb- 
tlon  of  unified  interpretative  programs  and 
faculties. 

COOPERATIVE   AGREEMENTS   FOE    UNIFIED    INTEX- 
PRETATION  OF  GRAND  CANTON 

Sec.  7.  In  the  administration  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park,  as  enlarged  by  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with 
other  Federal,  State,  and  local  public  depart- 
ments and  agencies  and  with  Interested  In- 
dian tribes  providing  for  the  protection  and 
Interpretation  of  the  Grand  Canyon  In  Its 
entirety.  Such  agreements  shall  Include,  but 
not  be  limited  to,  authority  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  develop  and  operate  interpretative 
facilities  and  programs  on  lands  and  waters 
outside  of  the  boundaries  of  such  park,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  owner  or  administra- 
tor thereof,  to  the  end  that  there  will  be  a 
unified  Interpretation  of  the  entire  Grand 
Canyon. 

DEVELOPMENT    OF   INDIAN    RECREATIONAL    AND 
TOURIST   PROGRAMS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  enter  Into  agreements  with  any  Indian 
tribe  or  nation  having  lands  within  or  near 
the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  as  en- 
larged by  this  Act,  relating  to  the  planning, 
development,  or  use  of  such  lands  or  related 
waters,  for  recreational,  historical,  or  cul- 
tural purposes  with  a  view  to  Insuring  that 
any  such  program  wiU  be  operated  by  or 
for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  respec- 
tive Indian  tribe  or  nation. 

(2)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide to  the  Indian  tribe  or  nation  concerned 
financial  assistance  through  contracts,  grants 
or  loans  (including  assistance  relating  to 
planning,  designing,  and  operation  of  facili- 
ties), advice,  construction  supervision,  and 
training  of  personnel  in  regard  to  any  pro- 
gram established  under  this  section. 

(b)  Lands  held  in  trust  for  the  Navajo 
Nation  which  are  located  within  one  mile  east 
of  the  East  Rim  of  Marble  Canyon  should  not 
be  further  developed  for  tourism,  recreation 
or  other  purposes  under  this  section  or  other- 
wise vplthout  the  written  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary, provided  however  that  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  construed  as  a  restriction  upon 
any  valid  existing  uses  by  the  Navajo  Na- 
tion. 

(c)  No  development  boall  be  ms^e  under 
this  section  or  otherwise  in  the  shoreline  ad- 
jacent to  or  within  the  Hvialapal  Indian  Res- 
ervation except  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Hualapal  Tribe.  The  Hualapal  Tribe  shall 
have  the  exclusive  right  to  develop  the  shore- 
line within  the  Reservation,  except  that  no 
such  development  may  occur  within  one  mile 
back  from  the  South  Bank  of  the  Colorado 
River  without  the  written  approval  of  the 
Secretary. 

PRESERVATION    OF    KXISTINC    GRAZING    RIGHTS 

Sec.  9.  Where  any  Federal  lands  within  the 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  as  enlarged  by 
this  Act,  are  legally  occupied  or  utilized  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  for  grazing  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  a  Federal  lease,  permit,  or 
license,  the  Secretary  shall  permit  the  per- 
sons holding  such  grazing  privileges  to  con- 
tinue in  the  exercise  thereof  for  a  period 
ending  on  December  31  following  ten  years 
from  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  or  for  the 
life  of  the  existing  permittee,  whichever  is 
longer. 

AIRCRAFT   REGULATION 

Sec.  10.  Whenever  the  Secretary  has  rea- 
son to  believe  that  any  aircraft  or  helicopter 
activity  or  operation  mav  be  occurring  or 
about  to  occur  within  the  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park,  as  enlarged  by  this  Act.  Includ- 
ing the  airspace  below  the  rims  of  the  can- 
yon, which  1b  likely  to  cause  an  injury  to  the 
health,  welfare,  or  safety  of  visitors  to  the 
park  or  to  cause  a  sigrnlflcant  adverse  effect 
on  the  natural  quiet  and  experience  of  the 
park,  the  Secretary  shall,  In  conjunction  wltb 
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the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  or  the 
mental  Protection  Agency  pursuant 
Noise  Control  Act  of  1972.  or  both, 
to  the  responsible  agency  or 
complaints.    Information,    or 
tions  for  rules  and  regulations  or 
tlons  as  he  believes  appropriate  t< 
the  public  health,  welfare,  and  safety 
natural  environment  within  the 

PRESERVATION    Or    EXISTING    RECLAl^ATTON 
PROVISIONS 

Sec.  11.  Nothing  In  this  Act  sbal 
strued  to  alter  amend,  repeal,  modjfy 
in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park  in  th« 
Arizona,"    approved   February  26, 
Stat.    1175,    1178),   and    section 
Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act, 
September  30,  1968  (82  Stat.  885. 
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Sec.   12.   (a)    To  assist  the  Hava^upal 
dlans   in    implementing   their 
greater  land  base  and  an  opportunlljy 
trol  their  own  social  and  economic 
Havasupal  Indian  Reservation   sh4il 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
the  existing  reservations  and  the 
the   boundaries  designated   for 
the  reservation  as  depicted  on  the 
ferred  to  in  section  3  of  this  Act, 
of  approximately  169.000  acres  in 
gate.  The  equitable  title  to  the  land^ 
terests  in  lands  within  that  portiqn 
reicrvation  so  added   by  this  Act 
conveyed  to  the  Havasupal  Tribe, 
lands  and  interests  in  lands,  are  hereby 
Glared  to  be  held  by  the  United 
trust  for  the  Havasupal  Tribe  of 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
other  land  held  In  trust  for  the  t^ibe 

(b)  In  no  event  shall  the  water 
resources  within  the  Havasupal  Indian 
ervatlon  be  transported  outside  of 
vation  as  enlarged  by  this  Act;  nor 
Secretary  permit  any  use  of  the 
sources  of  Havasu  Creek  which  he 
will  cause  a  significant  adverse 
the  scenic  qualities  of  the  Creek  anc 
thereof,  or  the  environmental  qual:  ty 
area,  subject  to  any  existing  water 
the  Havasupal  Tribe. 

(c)  No  development  within  such 
Havasupal  Indian  Reservation.  Including 
not  limited  to.  provision  for  any 
tlon  system  or  road  Into  the  Grand 
and  the  construction  of  any  plpelli  e 
shall  be  made  without  the  written 
of  the  Secretary.  Whenever  the 
termlnes    that    any    proposed 
might  affect  any  cultural  resources 
such  enlarged  Reservation,  he  may 
cretion.   require   that  detailed 
surveys  or  salvage  excavations,  or 
be  made  before  any  such  developi^ent 
occur. 

(d)  The  Executive  order  dated 
1882,  setting  aside  certain  lands 
and  occupancy  of  the  Yaval-Supp4l 
Is  hereby  declared  to  be  of  no  furiher 
and  efTect,  and  section  3  of  the 
ruary  26,  1919  (44  Stat.  1177;  16 
Is  hereby  repealed. 

THE    GRAND    CANTON    WtLDERtteSS 
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Sec.  13(a) .  In  accordance  with 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  (78  Stat  890 
1132(c) ),  certain  lands  In  the  Gra4d 
National  Park  and  Grand  Canyon 
ble  Canyon  National  Monuments  ((^ther 
any  lands  which  are  transferred  by 
to  the  Havasupal  Indian  Reservatlc^ 
comprise  about  five  hundred  and 
sand  eight  hundred  acres,  designate^ 
ness,"  and  which  are  depicted  on  t 
titled  'Wilderness  Plan,  Grand  Cadyon 
plex."  numbered  EPD-WSC-113-20<K)8-B 
dated  August  1972.  which  shall  be 
the  Grand   Canyon  Wilderness 
designated  as  wUdemeas,  and  shall 
Istered  by  the  Secretary  In 
the  provisions  of  the  Wilderness 
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Act.  The 


lands  which  comprise  about  elghty-slx  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  fifty-six  acres,  desig- 
nated on  such  map  as  "Potential  Wilderness 
Additions."  are,  effective  upon  publication  in 
the  Federal  Register  of  a  notice  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  that  all  uses  thereon  pro- 
hibited by  the  Wilderness  Act  have  ceased, 
hereby  designated  wilderness :  Provided,  That 
within  the  wilderness  area  designated  by  this 
section,  the  Secretary  (1)  may  pursue  a 
program  of  prescribed  burning,  as  he  deems 
necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  the  area  In  Its 
natural  condition,  (2)  may  undertake  what- 
ever activity  he  deems  necessary  In  order  to 
Investigate,  stabilize,  and  interpret,  for  the 
benefit  of  persons  visiting  that  area,  sites  of 
arcbeological  interest. 

(b)  A  map  and  description  of  the  bound- 
aries of  the  areas  designated  In  this  section 
shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public  in- 
spection in  the  office  of  the  National  Park 
Service.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

(c)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  Act 
takes  effect,  a  map  of  the  wilderness  area 
designated  by  this  section  and  a  description 
of  its  boundaries  shall  be  filed  with  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committees  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  such  map  and  description 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  If  in- 
cluded in  this  section:  Provided,  however. 
That  correction  of  clerical  and  typographical 
errors  in  such  maps  and  descriptions  may  be 
made. 

(d)  The  area  designated  by  this  section  as 
wilderness  shall  be  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  accordance  with  the  applicable  pro- 
visions of  the  Wilderness  Act  governing  areas 
designated  by  that  Act  as  wilderness  areas, 
except  that  any  reference  In  such  provisions 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  Wilderness  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act,  and  any  reference  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  reference  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  funds  available  for  the  Marble 
Canyon  National  Monument,  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Monument,  or  that  portion 
of  the  Lake  Mead  Recreation  Area  Included 
within  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  as 
enlarged  by  this  Act,  shall  remain  available 
until  expended  for  purposes  of  such  park. 
Acreage  Table 
existing   areas 

Grand  Canyon  National  Park 673,  575 

Grand  Canyon  National  Monument-  198,  280 
Marble  Canyon  National  Monument.     26,  080 

Total  park  acreage 897, 936 

PROPOSED    AsornoNs 

Marble  Canyon  East  > 26,600 

Coconino    Plateau 640 

Lower  Kansas  Canyon 36, 280 

Colorado  Riverbed' 2,700 

Lower  Grand  Canyon 331,  600 

Total  additions 396,720 

PROPOSED    DELETIONS 

Tenderfoot  Plateau 14,700 

Tuckup  Point 23,700 

Jensen  Tank 9,000 

Slide    Mountain 6,380 

Marble    Canyon    West 3,550 

Topocoba    41,400 

Total  deletions 97,730 

Proposed  new  park.   1.196.926  acres. 
Havasupal  Indian  Reservation,  total  acre- 
age. 169.000. 

1  Subject  to  concurrence  of  Navajo  Nation. 
'Subject  to  concurrence  of  Hualupal  Na- 
tion. 

t 


ByMr.  BIDEN: 

S.  1297.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970  to  provide  for  disaster 
assistance  in  the  case  of  substantial  eco- 
nomic loss  resulting  from  other  than  nat- 
ural causes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  BroEN.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce  • 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  which 
would  provide  for  disaster  relief  benefits 
in  the  case  of  disasters  resulting  from 
other  than  natural  causes. 

As  the  wording  of  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  is  presently  interpreted  by  the  OlBce 
of  Emergency  Preparedness,  it  does  not 
apply  to  accidents  caused  by  man  which 
may  have  as  serious  an  impact  on  a 
community  or  area  as  any  natural  dis- 
aster. 

The  specific  occurrence  that  demon- 
strated the  need  for  this  bill  occured  on 
Friday,  February  2, 1973,  when  a  freighter 
in  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal 
struck  the  only  railroad  bridge  over  the 
canal  and  cut  the  mail  rail  freight  line 
to  southern  Delaware,  the  Eastern  Shore 
of  Maryland  and  the  northern  coimties  of 
Virginia. 

The  now  unusable  railroad  bridge  had 
been  carrying  an  average  of  315  cars  per 
day.  One  of  the  most  important  products 
transported  into  the  region  by  rail  was 
feed  grsdns  for  the  Delmarva  poultry  in- 
dustry which  has  annual  sales  exceed- 
ing $300,000,000  a  year.  Other  important 
products  are  fertilizer  to  prepare  the 
coming  crop  season ;  fresh  foods  for  food 
processing  plants ;  coal  for  power  produc- 
tion; lumber;  and  commodities  requiring 
specialized  containers  such  as  chemicals 
and  syrups.  Some  steps  have  already  been 
taken  to  utilize  alternate  means  of  trans- 
port but  these  are  limited  and  often  more 
expensive.  It  is  projected  that,  under 
the  worst  possible  conditions,  unemploy- 
ment due  to  the  accident  could  reach 
4,600  people  in  90  days  with  an  estimated 
weekly  wage  loss  of  $521,000. 

The  ultimate  economic  loss,  and  re- 
sultant human  suffering  are  hard  to  pre- 
dict yet.  This  disaster  may  have  long- 
term  consequences  for  business  recov- 
ery and  activity  and  future  employment 
potentials. 

It  is  my  hope  that  situations  such  as 
this  can  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
review  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  1970 
Disaster  Relief  Act  to  be  conducted  this 
year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill;  a  memo- 
randum to  the  General  Assembly  of  Dela- 
ware entitled  "Summary  Status  Report, 
Railroad  Transportation  Situation:"  and 
an  article  from  the  Wilmington  News  of 
February  8  describing  the  problems 
created  by  this  accident  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill,  the 
memorandum  and  the  article  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  sis  fol- 
lows: 

S.  1297 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 102(1)  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "or  other 
catastrophe"  the  following:  "(Including  any 
act  or  accident  which  results  In  the  sever- 
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ance  of  one  or  more  important  means  of 
transportation  or  communication  to  any  geo- 
graphic area,  and  which  causes  substantial 
economic  Injury  to  that  area)". 


State  or  Delaware  Division  op  Emergency 

Planning  and  Operations 
Memorandum  to :  Members  of  the  127th  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  First  Session 
Subject:  Summary  Status  Report.  Railroad 
Transportation  Situation 

Seventeen  days  into  the  start  of  a  new 
administration,  a  freighter  and  a  bridge 
threw  Delaware  into  a  crisis. 

Governor  Sherman  W.  Trlbbitt,  In  one  of 
his  first  acts  as  Chief  Executive,  declared  a 
"State  of  Emergency"  in  Delaware.  He  pro- 
posed creation  of  the  Delmarva  Emergency 
Board,  a  trl-state,  tid  hoc  committee  to  deal 
with  the  problems  facing  peninsula  farm- 
ers, industry  and  businessmen  as  a  result  of 
the  severing  of  the  critical  rail  link  over  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal. 

The  Governor  called  for  a  meeting  In 
Washington  of  federal  officials  and  top  lead- 
ers of  the  three  affected  states. 

Now.  just  one  month  later,  a  contract  has 
been  awarded  for  bridge  repair  and  recon- 
struction has  begun. 

What  happened  In  those  crucial  four 
weeks?  How  did  Delaware  approach  the  situ- 
ation? What  Is  the  prognosis  for  the  weeks 
ahead? 

As  you  know,  the  crisis  hit  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Friday,  February  2.  when.  In  fog  and 
rain,  a  westbound  freighter  owned  by  Cal- 
mar  Lines  of  Baltimore,  plowed  Into  the 
railroad  bridge  spanning  the  C  &  D  Canal. 

A  seamtm  from  Seattle.  Wash.,  who  had 
been  serving  as  lookout  was  killed  In  the 
collision. 

Damage  to  the  bridge  severed  the  single 
stretch  of  track  linking  the  peninsula  to  the 
mainland. 

Seventy  five  percent  of  the  rail  freight  serv- 
ice to  the  peninsula  was  terminated. 

Much  traffic  on  the  canal  itself  was  affected 
as  well.  Larger  ships  remain  unable  to  take 
the  shortcut  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the 
Delaware  Bay  until  the  repairs  are  completed 
on  the  Penn  Central-owned  bridge. 

At  Governor  Trlbbltfs  direction,  an  initial 
assessment  of  the  Impact  of  the  rail  service 
cutoff  was  made  by  several  cabinet  members. 
They  included  Agriculture  Secretary  M.  Mar- 
tin Isaacs;  Community  Affair  and  Economic 
Development  Secretary  John  D.  Danlello; 
Highways  and  Transportation  Secretary  Clif- 
ton E.  Morris:  Labor  Secretary  J.  Thomas 
Schranck;  and  Acting  Secretary  of  Public 
Safety.  Col.  George  J.  Bundek. 

The  Secretaries  presented  Governor  Trlb- 
bitt with  their  views  on  February  8,  six  days 
after  the  incident. 

The  Governor  than  appointed  the  five  men 
to  a  special  committee  to  recommend  courses 
of  action  to  relieve  the  economic  hazards 
of  the  situation. 

The  Secretaries  met  on  February  9  and  13 
to  evaluate  information  gathered  from  busi- 
ness, industry  and  private  organizations  such 
as  the  Delmarva  Advisory  Council  and  the 
Delaware  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Governor  was  apprised  of  the  results 
of  those  meetings,  as  well.  Briefly  summar- 
ized, these  studies  presented  the  following 
picture : 

a.  Before  the  accident,  approximately  366 
cars  a  day  passed  In  and  out  of  the  peninsula 
via  the  bridge  whUe  another  138  entered  or 
departed  via  the  Cape  Charles-Uttle  Creek, 
VirglnU  Perry.  Of  these,  about  50  cars  were 
thru  traffic.  That  means  the  Delmarva  pen- 
insula lost  316  cars  daUy. 

b.  Major  Important  commodities  Involved 
In  this  loss  of  raU  transportation  are  feed 
grains  and  supplements,  fresh  food  products 
for  canneries,  fertUlzers,  chemicals,  coca, 
lumber,  machinery,  food  components  for 
Oeneral  Foods  and  other  significant  Items. 


The  export  production  from  peninsula  In- 
dustries is  also  Impacted. 

c.  Potentially,  we  could  anticipate  approxi- 
mately 4,600  unemployed  within  90  days  In 
the  primary  industries  concerned,  with  an 
associated  wage  loss  of  $521,600  each  week 
and  a  cumulative  90  day  unemployment  In- 
surance cost  of  $993,600.  This  assessment 
does  not  Include  the  peripheral  adverse  effects 
nor  the  long-term  damage  which  unquestion- 
ably accompanies  this  curtailment  of  "hard- 
core" agricultural,  business  and  ind\istrlal 
operations.  It  is  emphasized,  however,  that 
this  is  a  potential  condition. 

At  the  same  time,  contacts  were  made 
with  the  Director.  Region  III,  Office  of  Emerg- 
ency Preparedness  (OEP) ,  various  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  the  governments  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  to  make  them  aware  of  our 
circumstances.  We  also  wanted  to  insure  their 
assistance  in  a  coordinated  effort  to  expedite 
restoration  of  raU  service  and  develop  interim 
methods  of  transportation  to  avoid  complete 
strangrulation  of  our  economy. 

The  result  was  the  Washington  meeting 
with  the  National  Office  of  OEP  on  Febru- 
ary 14,  attended  by  Governor  Trlbbitt,  se- 
lected members  of  his  staff.  Sens.  William 
V.  Roth,  Jr.,  R-Del..  and  Joseph  R.  Blden. 
Jr.,  D-Del.,  Governor  Marvin  Mandel  of 
Maryland,  members  of  his  staff  and  the  Mary- 
land Congressional  delegation,  and  represent- 
atives of  the  Virginia  State  Government. 
Also  In  attendance  were  top  level  officials  of 
the  various  Federal  agencies  who  had  re- 
sponsibilities and  authorities  to  help  resolve 
our  problem. 

Because  of  the  serious  economic  conse- 
quences of  the  rail  cutoff  and  to  afford  un- 
encumbered authority  to  act  with  the  speed 
dictated  by  the  situation,  the  Governor,  on 
February  16,  Issued  a  proclamation  of  a 
"State  of  Emergency"  for  that  portion  of 
Delaware  below  the  C&D  Canal.  Governor 
Mandel  has  done  likewise  for  the  Eastern 
Shore  counties  of  Maryland. 

As  a  resvilt  of  the  data  by  Governor  Trlb- 
bitt and  his  group,  Federal  officials  moved 
to  expedite  action  to  repair  the  railroad 
bridge  as  quickly  as  possible. 

On  Friday,  February  16 — two  weeks  after 
the  collision — the  Acting  Director  of  OEP. 
Darrell  M.  Trent,  advised  Governor  Trlbbitt 
that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  had  been  di- 
rected to  assume  responsibility  for  repair  of 
the  bridge  and  restore  rail  service  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

Under  the  direction  of  Col.  Carroll  Strider, 
Philadelphia  District  Engineer,  preliminary 
work  on  the  bridge  began  on  February  17  to 
remove  damaged  structure  and  further  eval- 
uate the  extent  of  repair  required. 

On  March  1,  1973,  a  contract  was  awarded 
to  the  Whltlng-Turner  Contracting  Co.  of 
Baltimore.  Md.,  for  repair  of  the  bridge.  The 
$1,325  million  contract  calls  for  emergency 
restoration  of  rail  traffic  over  the  bridge  In 
60  days,  partial  restoration  of  canal  traffic 
In  105  days  and  complete  repair  within  225 
days.  The  contract  contained  an  immediate 
notice  to  proceed. 

At  the  same  time,  he  was  working  to  In- 
stire  the  fastest  possible  repair  of  the  bridge. 
Governor  Trlbbitt,  In  coordination  with  Gov- 
ernors Mandel  of  Maryland  and  Llnwood 
Holton  of  Virginia  {^pointed  the  Delmarva 
Emergency  Board. 

Chaired  Highways  and  Transportation 
Secretary  Morris,  that  board  has  the  respon- 
sibility to: 

a.  Assure  the  Cape  Charles-Little  Creek 
raU  ferry  operation  is  expanded  to  peak  ca- 
pacity. Increase  truck  transportation  capa- 
bilities and  explore  ways  to  develop  better 
use  of  Delmarva  water  port  facilities. 

b.  Determine  the  relative  economic  Impact 
of  all  agricultural,  industrial,  business,  and 
utlUty  enterprises,  establish  essential  com- 
modity volume  requirements  by  time  phase: 
assign    movement   priorities    and    mode   of 


transportation;  authorize  embargo  excep- 
tions; Issue  shipping  licenses  to  the  claim- 
ant firms,  acquire  ICC  clearances,  and  ac- 
complish any  other  actions  necessary  to  in- 
sure the  best  possible  uses  of  available  trans- 
portation resources,  pending  restoration  of 
rail    freight   service   via   the    C&D   Canal. 

The  Delmarva  Emergency  Board  is  sup- 
ported by  four  working  committees  composed 
of  Federal  officials  and  a  trl-state  member- 
ship from  government  and  the  private  sector. 
Essentially,  the  committee  do  the  detail  work 
leading  to  decision  or  action  by  the  Board — 
or  the  Governors — as  required.  The  titles  of 
the  committees  Indicate  their  responsibili- 
ties: 

a.  Data  Collection. 

b.  Economic  Resources  Priorities. 

c.  Transportation  Capabilities  and  Con- 
trol. 

d.  Fiscal  and  Legal. 

The  Emergency  Board  and  Its  committees 
have  been  actively  working  to  accomplish  the 
objectives  of  their  assignment.  Oeneral  ses- 
sions were  held  on  February  19  and  28,  also 
March  6.  and  wUl  continue  as  often  as  re- 
quired to  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation. 
Individual  committees  have  been  working 
Independently  to  carry  out  their  respective 
responsibilities  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Efforts  to  Increase  movement  over  the  rail 
ferry  haven't  been  successful  as  desired. 
Mechanical  problems  with  the  equipment 
and  weather  have  hampered  operations.  Ef- 
forts to  secure  additional  equipment  to  date, 
have  failed.  Upgrading  the  ferry  operation 
will  continue  to  be  a  key  goal. 

The  Identification  of  essential  commodities 
and  their  relative  order  of  Importance  of  the 
Delmarva  economy  is  the  other  task  of  ur- 
gent priority  at  the  moment.  This  has  to  be 
done  to  continue  developing  shipping  pri- 
orities which  win  insure  rail  movement  of 
those  commodities  which  are  critical  to  the 
needs  of  peninsula  business  and  industry. 
A  preliminary  list  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Penn  Central  Railroad  for  exceptions  to  the 
embargo  and  further  expansion  and  refine- 
ment of  these  requirements  is  being  pressed 
with  all  possible  speed. 

This  summary  has  been  prepared  for  your 
Information  In  the  hope  that  It  will  provide 
a  general  background  to  the  rail  transporta- 
tion situation  as  It  currently  exists  and  th« 
actions  that  are  In  progress  to  relieve  this 
serious  threat  to  the  economy  of  our  area. 
The  Governor,  has.  and  will  continue  to 
direct  the  efforts  of  the  Emergency  Board  to 
achieve  this  objective. 


Industrial  Problems  Mottnt  Ovkr  Delmarva 

RailCttrb 

(By  Eleanor  Shaw) 

Dover. — The  closing  of  the  only  railroad 
bridge  over  the  Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal 
Is  having  serious  effects  on  Delmarva  Indus- 
try. 

Gov.  Sherman  W.  Trlbbitt  and  Gov.  Mar- 
vin Mandel  of  Maryland  yesterday  sent  a 
Joint  telegram  to  President  Nixon  telling  him 
that  their  states  "face  a  disaster  of  unpre- 
cedented scope"  with  the  severing  of  rail 
service  and  cutback  in  canal  traffic. 

They  asked  the  President  to  intervene 
somehow  to  restore  both  services. 

The  bridge  was  seriously  damaged  Friday 
when  a  ship  hit  it.  Latest  estimates  say  re- 
pairs will  take  between  2-6  months. 

That  leaves  the  slow  ferry  barges  which 
cross  the  lower  Chesapeake  Bay  as  the  only 
rail  link  to  the  peninsula. 

Several  Industries — ^the  Du  Pont  Co.  nylon 
plant  in  Seaford,  Southern  States  Agricul- 
tural Cooperative  and  the  Delmarva  Power  tt 
Light  Co. — all  say  they  hope  enough  rail 
freight  can  be  ferried  to  the  peninsula  to 
serve  their  needs. 

If  not,  and  It  appears  likely  that  the  barge 
traffic  will  not  be  adequate,  then  those  firms 
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will  Join  other  major  companies 
for  other  means  of  trs^xsportatlon 

A    Penn     Central     spokesman 
admitted  "The  problem  Is  that 
absolute  limit  on   the   amount  of 
that  can  be  carried  by  the  barges 

The   barge   route   begins   In 
where  raU  cars  are  loaded  onto 
niimber  of  cars  per  barge  can  varr 
the   nxmiber  of  trips  per  day  a 
make. 

The  train  cars  are  removed  from 
at  Cape  Charles,  then  moved  up 
Bxila. 

There  has  been  an  embargo  on 
shipments  to  the  Delmarva  area, 
road  spokesman  said  It  probably 
tlnue  until  the  backlog  of  shlpmenljs 
waiting  for  delivery  Is  cleared  up. 

"It  might  be  necessary  to 
an  order  basis,"  he  said. 

One  of  the  most  seriously 
panles  Is  General  Poods  In  Dover, 
about  40  rail  cars  dally  to  deliver 
and  ship  out  goods.  Charles  Donell; 
man   for   the   plant,   yesterday 
wUl  have  a  very  serious  Impact  on 
tlons." 

While  alternative  shipping  means 
considered,  Donelly  said  he  doubts 
can  take  up  the  slack.  If  the  repalis 
made   soon   enough,   he   said,   "I' 
would  mean  a  cutback"  both  In 
and  employment. 

Standard  Brands  Chemical 
also  of  Dover,  "virtually  switched 
to  tank  trucks  for  Its  chemical 
tlon.  Since  only  about  two  cars  per 
used  at  the  plant.  Its  spokesman 
changeover  was  not  difficult. 

Delmarva  Power  &  Light,  which 
entire  peninsula.  Is  not  facing  an 
crisis,    according    J.    E.    Hobbs 
operations   for   its   southern 
the  Indian  River  Generating  Plant 
boro  uses  the  raUroad,  he  said,  anc 
stallation  has  about  a  2-3  month 
coal. 

Hobbs    added,    though,    "that 
months,    obviously    we're    In 
here."  The  power  company  hopes  to 
deliveries    of    coal — "even    If    It's 
dribble" — through   Norfolk. 

Southern     States     regional 
Smith    yesterday    said.    "It    will 
afifect  our  fertilizer  and  feed 
materials  for  blending  these 
hand  at  the  40  or  so  retail  outlets 
but  spring  will  produce  a  heavy 
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By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
S.  1298.  A  bill  to  provide  public 
employment    opportunities    foi 
ployed  and  underemployed 
assist  States  and  local  commukiitles 
providing  needed  public  services , 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
tee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr 
introducing  a  bill  to  extend 
the  Emergency  Employment  Ac  , 
Althoueh  many  of  the  most 
fects  of  the  recession  of  1970  hav 
there  are  still  areas  of  grave 
in  the  economy  where  unemployment 
mains  at  Intolerably  high  level; 
especially  to  rural  and  center 
where   recession   strikes   first, 
smd  lasts  the  longest. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing 
radical  alteration  of  the  present 
tion  but  would  make  several 
ments  in  its  operation.  As  enacted 
Congress  almost  2  years  ago 
gency  Employment  program 
year  life,  and  the  President 
clear  his  intention  to  allow  the 
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to  lapse.  My  bill  would  keep  the  pro- 
gram in  existence  as  long  as  the  national 
unemployment  rate  exceeds  4.5  percent. 
Additionally,  the  funding  would  be  di- 
rectly related  to  the  unemployment  rate 
so  that  the  program  would  automatically 
be  expanded  if  the  unemployment  rate 
showed  a  sharp  increase  during  any  12- 
month  period. 

The  most  viable  alternative  to  welfare 
is  jobs.  And  if,  for  some  reason,  the  pri- 
vate sector  is  not  producing  enough  jobs, 
then  funds  must  be  provided  to  put  peo- 
ple to  work.  This  bill  would  provide  a 
continuing  vehicle  for  providing  those 
jobs  and  also  assist  hard  pressed  local 
communities  meet  the  rising  demands 
for  services  currently  being  placed  upon 
them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  biU  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1298 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Public  Service  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1973". 

STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that — 

( 1 )  continued  Intolerable  levels  of  poverty 
in  the  Nation's  cities  and  rural  areas  are  in 
large  measure  the  result  of  high  levels  of 
unemployment  and  underemployment  in 
those  areas: 

(2)  the  Nation  has  failed  to  fulfill  the  com- 
mitment made  twenty -five  years  ago  In  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946  to  assure  maximum 
levels  of  employment  through  public  policy; 

(3)  the  unmet  need  for  adequate  public 
services  In  urban  and  rural  areas  and  the  ex- 
istence of  unused  and  underused  manpower 
resources  In  these  same  areas  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  the  Nation  to  solve  both  prob- 
lems at  the  same  time; 

(4)  high  unemployment  severely  limits  the 
work  opportunities  available  to  the  general 
population,  especially  low-income  persons, 
and  migrants,  persons  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability,  and  others  from  socioeco- 
nomic backgrounds  generally  associated  with 
substantial  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment; 

(5)  expanded  work  opportunities  must 
keep  pace  with  the  increased  number  of  per- 
sons in  the  labor  force.  Including  the  many 
young  persons  who  are  entering  the  labor 
force,  persons  who  have  recently  been  sep- 
arated from  military  service,  and  older  par- 
sons who  desire  to  remain  in,  enter,  or  re- 
enter the  labor  force; 

(6)  with  high  unemployment,  many  low- 
income  persons  are  unable  to  secure  or  retain 
employment,  making  It  especially  difficult  to 
t>ecome  self-supporting  and  thus  increasing 
the  number  of  welfare  recipients; 

(7)  many  of  the  persons  who  have  become 
unemployed  or  underemployed  as  a  result  of 
technological  changes  or  as  a  result  of  shifts 
in  the  pattern  of  Federal  expenditures,  as 
in  the  defense,  aerospace,  and  construction 
industries,  could  usefully  be  employed  In 
providing  needed  public  services; 

(8)  it  is  appropriate  to  assist  States  and 
local  communities  to  hire  the  unemployed  to 
fill  unmet  needs  for  public  services  in  such 
fields  as  environmental  quality,  health  care 
and  public  health,  housing  and  neighbor- 
hood improvements,  recreation,  education, 
public  safety,  maintenance  of  streets,  parks, 
and  other  public  facilities,  rural  develop- 
ment, transportation,  beautlflcatlon,  con- 
servation,   crime    and    fire    prevention    and 


control,  prison  rehabilitation,  and  other 
fields  of  human  betterment  and  public  im- 
provement. 

It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
vide such  unemployed  and  underemployed 
persons  with  employment  In  Jolis  providing 
needed  public  services  and  appropriate  train- 
ing and  related  services. 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)   As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor; 

(2)  "State"  includes  the  several  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands; 

(3)  "public  service"  Includes,  but  Is  not 
limited  to,  work  in  such  fields  as  environ- 
mental quality,  health  care,  education,  pub- 
lic safety,  crime  and  fire  prevention  and 
control,  prison  rehabilitation,  transporta- 
tion, recreation,  maintenance  of  parks, 
streets,  and  other  public  facilities,  solid 
waste  removal,  pollution  control,  housing  and 
neighborhood  Improvements,  rural  develop- 
ment, conservation,  beautification,  veterans 
outreach,  and  other  fields  of  human  better- 
ment and  community  Improvement; 

(4)  "health  care"  Includes,  but  is  not 
limited  to,  public  health  services  and  ac- 
tivities, preventive  and  clinical  medical 
treatment,  voluntary  family  planning  serv- 
ices, nutrition  services,  and  appropriate  psy- 
chiatric, psychological,  and  prosthetic  serv- 
ices; 

(5)  "veterans  outreach"  means  the  veter- 
ans outreach  services  program  carried  out 
tinder  subchapter  IV  of  chapter  3  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  with  full  utilization 
of  veterans  receiving  educational  assistance 
or  vocational  rehabilitation  under  chapter 
31  or  34  of  such  title  38; 

(6)  "unemployed  person"  means — 

(A)  persons  who  are  without  jobs  and  who 
want  and  are  available  for  work;  and 

(B)  adults  who  or  whose  families  receive 
food  stamps  or  surplus  commodities  under 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  or  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  or  money  payments  under 
title  I,  rv,  X,  or  XVI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  ( 1 )  who  are  determmed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  be 
available  for  work,  and  (2)  who  are  either 
(I)  persons  without  jobs,  or  (11)  persons 
working  in  jobs  providing  Insufficient  income 
to  enable  such  persons  and  their  families  to 
be  self-supporting  without  welfare  assist- 
ance; 

and  determinations  under  clause  (A)  shall 
be  made  in  accordance  with  the  criteria  used 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  In  defining  persons  as  un- 
employed: and 

(7)  "underemployed  persons"  means — 

(A)  persons  who  are  working  part  time  but 
seeking  full-time  work; 

(B)  persons  who  are  working  full  time  but 
receiving  wages  below  the  poverty  level  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  criteria  as  estab- 
lished by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

(b)  As  used  in  section  11(c)  of  this  Act, 
the  term  "area"  means — 

( 1 )  where  the  applicant  Is  an  eligible  unit 
of  government  or  an  Indian  tribe,  that  geo- 
graphical area  over  which  the  applicant  exer- 
cises general  political  jurisdiction,  or 

(2)  where  the  applicant  is  a  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agency  or  Institution  serving 
any  area  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  an  eligible 
unit  of  government,  that  geographical  area 
over  which  such  unit  of  f  jvernment  exercises 
general  political  jurisdiction 

AI7THORIZED   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year  ending  prior 
to  July  1, 1976.  such  amounts  as  the  Congress 
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may  determine  to  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  this  Act. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  providing  financial 
asil stance  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  Act 
to  enable  eligible  applicants  to  carry  out  pub- 
lic service  employment  programs,  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized,  out  of  funds  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  Act,  to  obligate  expenditures 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  amounts  determined 
In  accordance  with  the  following  clauses: 

(1)  $500,000,000  when  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  rate  of  national  unemploy- 
ment (seasonally  adjusted)  equals  or  exceeds 
414  per  centum  for  three  consecutive  months 
prior  to  any  such  determination,  but  no  more 
than  one  determination  may  be  made  under 
this  clause  In  any  given  twelve-month  period; 
and 

(2)  $100,000,000  for  each  increment  of  one- 
half  of  1  per  centum  by  which  the  Secretary 
determmes  that  the  average  rate  of  national 
unemployment  (seasonally  adjusted)  for 
three  consecutive  months  prior  to  any  such 
determination  exceeds  the  rate  si>ecifled  m 
clause  (1),  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  total 
under  this  clause  of  $260,000,000  in  the  first 
twelve-month  period  after  enactment  or 
$500,000,000  in  any  given  twelve-month 
period  thereafter. 

(c)  No  further  obligation  of  funds  may  be 
made  under  subsection  (b)  subsequent  to  a 
determination  by  the  Secretary  that  the  rate 
of  national  unemployment  (seasonally  ad- 
justed) has  receded  below  4>4  per  centum 
for  three  consecutive  months. 

(d)  Whenever  the  Secretary  makes  any  de- 
termination required  by  subsection  (b)  or 
(c),  he  shall  promptly  notify  the  Congress 
and  shall  publish  such  determination  In  the 
Federal  Register.  At  such  time,  the  Secretary 
shall  recommend  to  the  Congress  any  further 
steps  he  deems  appropriate. 

FINANCIAL   ASSISTANCE  FOR   PUBLIC   SERVICE 
EMPLOYMENT    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  S.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
enter  mto  arrangements  with  eligible  appli- 
cants In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  providing  finan- 
cial assistance  to  public  and  private  nonprofit 
agencies  and  Institutions  for  the  creation  of 
jobs  providing  employment  for  unemployed 
or  underemployed  persons  In  carrying  out 
needed  public  services. 

(b)  P^r  the  purpose  of  entering  into  ar- 
rangements with  the  Secretary  under  this 
Act,  eligible  applicants  shall  be — 

( 1 )  States,  counties,  cities,  and  other  units 
or  combinations  of  units  of  general  local 
government  which  have  established  public 
service  employment  councils  pursuant  to 
plans  approved  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
7  In  order  to  carry  out  comprehensive  public 
service  employment  programs;  and 

(2)  other  public  and  private  nonprofit 
agencies  and  Institutions  (Including  com- 
munity action  agencies,  model  cities  pro- 
grams, community  development  corporations, 
Indian  tribal  organizations,  and  public  serv- 
ice agencies  and  institutions  of  the  Federal 
Government)  when  the  Secretary  determines 
that  (A)  the  appropriate  unit  of  government 
eligible  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion has  agreed  to  such  an  arrangement,  or 
(B)  such  unit  has  not  submitted  a  plan  un- 
der section  7  or  an  application  for  any  fiscal 
year  under  section  8  which  meets  the  pur- 
poses and  provisions  of  thU  Act,  or  (C)  an 
applicant  described  in  this  paragraph  will 
carry  out  a  public  service  employment  pro- 
gram which  more  Eulequately  meets  the  needs 
of  a  particular  geographical  area  or  commu- 
nity or  population  group  in  accordance  with 
the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  Act. 

BPECIAIi    KMPLOTMENT    AND    ECONOMIC    DEVEL- 
OPMENT   ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  6.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
special  employment  and  economic  develop- 
ment assistance  program.  The  Secretary  shall 
reserve  25  per  centum  of  the  appropriations 
CXIX 649 — ^Rart  7 


under  this  Act  for  each  fiscal  year  for  the 
purpose  of  carrymg  out  this  section. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  enter  Into  ar- 
rangements with  eligible  applicants  meeting 
the  criteria  set  forth  In  sut>sectlon  (d)  In 
order  to  make  financial  assistance  available, 
tn  accordance  with  the  purposes  and  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing employment,  for  unemployed  and  under- 
employed persons  residing  In  areas  of  sub- 
stantial unemployment.  In  jobs  providing 
needed  public  services,  which  shall  be  carried 
out,  to  the  maximum  practicable  extent, 
within  such  areas. 

(c)  Recruitment  of  new  section  6  public 
employment  program  enrolleea  shall  em- 
phasize young  people,  women,  non-high- 
school  graduates,  older  workers,  and  other 
groups  experiencing  abnormally  high  unem- 
ployment. Every  program  agent  shall  be  re- 
quired to  submit  an  acceptable  plan  for  re- 
cruiting from  these  groups  before  It  Is 
refunded  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
1974. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section — 

(1)  "area  of  substantial  unemployment" 
means  any  geographical  area  of  sufficient  size 
and  scope  to  sustain  a  public  service  employ- 
ment program  under  this  Act  and  which  has 
a  rate  of  unemployment  equal  to  or  in  ex- 
cess of  6  per  centum  for  three  consecutive 
months  and  such  an  area  shall  continue  to 
be  deemed  an  area  of  substantial  unemploy- 
ment until  the  rate  of  unemployment  has 
been  less  than  6  per  centum,  on  the  average, 
for  the  succeeding  twelve  months;  and 

(2)  "eligible  applicant"  means  any  unit  or 
combination  of  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment or  any  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency  or  Institution  or  Indian  tribal  orga- 
nization which  serves  an  area  of  substantial 
imemployment. 

(d)  In  determining  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment for  the  pxirposes  of  section  (c)(1).  per- 
sons who  were,  at  the  time  of  their  employ- 
ment under  this  Act,  being  counted  as  un- 
employed In  determining  such  rate  of  unem- 
ployment shall  continue  to  be  so  counted 
If  they  continue  In  such  employment. 

(e)  Whenever  the  Secretary  makes  any  de- 
termination required  by  subsection  (c)(1) 
of  this  section,  he  shall  promptly  notify  the 
Congress  and  shall  publish  such  determina- 
tion In  the  Federal  Register. 

(f)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  use 
not  to  exceed  20  p»er  centum  of  the  amounts 
available  for  carrying  out  this  section  for 
any  fiscal  year  to  provide  financial  assistance 
for  economic  development,  low-cost  housing, 
public  works,  and  economic  opportunity  pro- 
grams designed  to  assist  In  the  long-range 
Improvement  of  the  economy  of  areas  of  sub- 
stantial unemployment.  The  Secretary  may 
provide  financial  assistance  under  this  sub- 
section only  in  accordance  with  criteria 
which  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  with  the  conciirrence,  as  appropriate, 
of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

(h)  Only  persons  from  areas  of  high  un- 
employment within  an  area  shall  be  em- 
ployed under  section  6.  Persons  from  areas 
where  tinemployment  Is  not  above  6  per 
centum  who  are  currently  employed  under 
section  6  shall  l>e  transferred  to  section  6  em- 
ployment as  rapidly  as  funds  become  avail- 
able. 

PUBLIC     BEKVICE     EMPLOYMENT     COITNCnA 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Any  State,  county,  city,  or 
other  unit  or  combination  of  units  of  general 
local  government  which  desires  to  be  an 
eligible  applicant  In  order  to  enter  Into  ar- 
rangements with  the  Secretary  under  any 
provision  of  this  Act  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  s 
public  service  employment  council  which 
shaU— 

(1)  provide  that  the  chief  executive  of- 


ficer or  governing  body  of  the  imlt  or  units 
of  government  establishing  such  council 
shall  appoint  the  members  of  the  covmcll 
and  shall  designate  one  member  to  be  chair- 
man; 

(2)  provide  that  the  council  shall  consist 
of  an  equal  number  of  members  representing 
each  of  the  following  groups — 

(A)  community  organizations.  Including 
community  action  agencies,  model  cities  pro- 
grams, the  public  employment  service,  edu- 
cation and  training  Institutions,  veterans 
organizations,  and  business  and  labor; 

(B)  job  and  service  providers.  Including 
health,  education,  environmental  qviallty, 
child  care,  recreation,  public  safety,  and 
social  service  agencies; 

(C)  organizations  representing  low-In- 
come persons  and  other  significant  segments 
of  the  population  to  be  served  In  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(3)  provide  that  the  chairman  of  the 
council  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  coun- 
cil, appoint  a  staff  director  who  shall  super- 
vise professional,  technical,  and  clerical  staff 
serving  the  council; 

(4)  set  forth  procedures  under  which  ap- 
plications for  financial  assistance  for  any  fis- 
cal year  will  be  submitted  by  the  applicant 
which  shall  be  responsible  for  planning  and 
carrying  out  services  for  which  financial  as- 
sistance is  provided  under  this  Act,  and  under 
which  appropriate  arrangements  will  be  made 
for  the  council's  participation  in  the  plan- 
ning and  development  of  such  applications; 

(5)  set  forth  the  council's  plans  for  con- 
ducting, on  a  continuing  basis,  surveys  and 
analyses  of  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment and  needs  for  public  services  In  the 
geographical  area  served  by  the  councU;  to  be 
used  m  the  development  of  applications  for 
assistance  under  this  Act; 

(6)  set  forth  arrangements  assuring  that 
community  action  agencies,  model  cities 
programs,  and  other  appropriate  community 
organizations,  will  be  Involved  In  the  devel- 
opment of  applications  for  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  Act; 

(7)  set  forth  the  council's  plans  for 
evaluatmg  the  effectiveness  of  programs  for 
which  financial  assistance  is  provided  under 
this  Act  and  for  periodically  reporting  full 
statistical  data  to  the  Secretary  for  such  pro- 
grams; and 

(8)  descrlt>e  the  geographical  area  to  be 
served  by  the  council. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  plans  sub- 
mitted by  units  of  government  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  which  are  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses and  provisions  of  the  title  and  meet 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (a).  A  plan 
submitted  by  a  unit  of  government  may  be 
disapproved  only  If  the  Secretary,  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  which  he  shall  pre- 
scrllje.  has  provided — 

(1)  written  notice  of  Intention  to  dis- 
approve such  plan,  including  a  statement 
of  the  reasons  therefor; 

(2)  a  reasonable  time  to  submit  corrective 
amendments  to  such  plan;  and 

(3)  an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing 
upon  which  basis  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary 
may  be  taken  as  of  right. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  not 
more  than  1  per  centum  of  the  sums  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  Act  for  the  purpoee 
of  paying  such  amounts  as  may  be  reasonably 
necessary  to  cover  the  staff  and  other  admin- 
istrative expenses  of  the  councils  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a).  The  amount 
made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  allocated  from  the  funds 
available  to  the  Secretary  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  section  9(a). 

APPLICATIOWB 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Financial  assistance  under 
this  Act  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary 
only  pursuant  to  an  application  from  an 
eligible  applicant  approved  by  the  SecretAry 
In  accordance  with  the  purposes  and  pro- 
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visions  of  this  Act.  Such  application  shall 
set  forth  a  public  service  employn^ent  pro- 
gram   designed    to    create    Jobs 
employment    for    unemployed    and 
employed   persons    In   carrying   ou^   needed 
public  services. 

(b)    An   application   for   flnanclil   assist- 
ance for  a  public  service  employn^nt  pro- 
gram     under      this      title      shall 
provisions  setting  forth —  \ 

(1)  assurances  that  the  activities  and 
services  for  which  assistance  is  soiight  un- 
der this  title  will  be  admlnlsterfd  by  or 
under  the  supervision  of  the  applicant,  Iden- 
tifying any  agency  or  agencies  designated  to 
carry  out  such  activities  or  services  under 
such  supervision;  | 

(2)  a  description  of  the  geographic  area 
to  be  served  by  such  programs,  and  a  plan 
for  serving  on  an  equitable  baslsj  the  sig- 
nificant segments  of  the  population  to  be 
served.  Including  data  Indicating  jthe  total 
number,  and  the  number  In  efch  such 
segment,  of  unemployed  and  underjemployed 
persons  and  their  Income  and  embloyment 
status;  I 

(3)  a  description  of  the  methojds  to  be 
used  to  recnilt,  select,  and  orient  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed  persons.  Includ- 
ing specific  eligibility  criteria,  and  programs 
to  prepare  such  persons  for  their  Job  re- 
sponsibilities, including  a  description  of  the 
special  methods  to  be  used  to  acquaint  such 
persons  of  limited  English-speaking  ability 
with   the   availability   of  such   programs; 

(4)  a  description  of  unmet  public  serv- 
ice needs  and  a  statement  of  [priorities 
among  such  needs; 

(5)  a  description  of  Jobs  to 
listing  of  the  major  kinds  of  w< 
performed   and   skills   to  be   acqu! 
the    approximate    duration    for    wlllch    par' 
tlclpants  would  be  assigned  to  suc^  Jobs; 

(6)  the  wages  or  salaries  to  be 
tlclpants  and  a  comparison  with  thfe  prevail- 
ing wages  In  the  area  for  similar  work; 

(7)  the  education,  training,  and  support- 
ive services  (including  counseling  and  health 
care  services)  which  complement  I  and  en- 
hance the  work  performed 

(8)  the  planning  for  and  train 
pervlsory  personnel  In  work: 
participants; 

(9)  a  description  of  career  op; 


filled,  a 
k  to  be 
ed,   and 


g  of  su- 
g      with 
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and     Job     advancement 
participants; 

(10)  an  Indication  of  the  full  pai 
and  maximum  cooperation  among 
He  ofSclals,  area  residents,  and 
tlves  of  private  organizations  in  th( 
ment  of  the  program  and  a  desci 
their  respective  roles  In   the   coi 
administration  of  the  program; 

(11)  assurances  that  public  sel 
ployment  opportunities  will  be  pi 
an  equitable  basis  among  signlf 
ments  of  the  population  of  unemj 
underemployed  persons  whom  It  li 
pose  of  this  Act  to  assist; 

(12)  assurances  that  priority  In 
lie  service  Jobs  will  be  given  to  uiemployed 
or  underemployed  persons  who  seryed  In  the 
active  military,  naval,  or  air  servli 
term  is  defined  in  title  38,  Unl 
Code)  on  or  after  August  5.  1964. 
ance  with  criteria  established  by 
tary  (and  who  have  received  oi 
dishonorable  discharges) ;  and  th^t  the  ap- 
plicant shall  (A)  in  conjtmction  with  the 
veterans  outreach  program,  make^  a  special 
effort  to  acquaint  such  individuals  with  the 
program,  and  (B)  coordinate  efforts  on  be- 
half of  such  persons  with  those  Authorized 
by  chapter  41  of  title  38.  United  States  Code 
(relating  to  Job  counseling  and  eiiiployment 
service  for  veterans) ,  or  carried  oqt  by  other 
public  or  private  organizations  oi)  agencies; 

(13)  that  agencies  and  insti^tlons  to 
whom  financial  assistance  is  madi  available 
■under  this  Act  have  undertaken  analyses  of 
Job  descriptions  and  reevaluatlons  fend,  where 
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shown  necessary,  revisions  of  qualification 
requirements  at  all  levels  of  employment, 
including  civil  service  reqvilrements  and 
practices  relating  thereto,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  with 
a  view  toward  removing  artificial  barriers 
and  achieving  an  equitable  distribution  of 
Jobs  for  those  whom  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  assist; 

(14)  assurances  that  due  consideration  wUl 
be  given  to  persons  who  have  participated  In 
manpower  training  programs  for  whom  em- 
ployment opportunities  would  not  be  other- 
wise immediately  available; 

(15)  assurances  that  the  applicant  will 
maintain  or  provide  appropriate  linkages 
with  manpower  programs  for  the  pvtrpose 
of  (A)  providing  those  persons  employed  in 
public  service  Jobs  assisted  under  this  Act 
who  want  to  pursue  work  with  the  employer. 
In  the  same  or  a  similar  field  of  work,  with 
opportunities  to  do  so  and  to  find  careers 
with  maximum  upward  mobility  In  that  field, 
and  (B)  providing  those  persons  so  employed 
who  do  not  wish  to  pursue  such  work  with 
opportunities  to  seek,  prepare  for,  and  ob- 
tain other  work; 

(16)  assiirances  that  all  persons  employed 
under  any  such  program,  other  than  neces- 
sary technical,  supervisory,  and  administra- 
tive personnel,  will  be  selected  from  among 
unemployed  and  underemployed  persons; 

(17)  assurances  that  special  consideration 
will  be  given  to  emi^oyiiig  welfare  recipients 
who  want  and  are  available  for  work  and  that 
appropriate  linkages  will  be  established  and 
maintained  with  welfare  agencies  and  with 
other  programs  making  special  efforts  to 
assist  welfare  recipients  to  become  self- 
sufficient; 

(18)  assurances  that  special  consideration 
will  be  given  to  employing  persons  who  have 
become  unemployed  as  a  result  of  technolog- 
ical changes  or  as  a  result  of  shifts  in  the 
pattern  of  Federal  expenditures,  including 
unemployed  defense,  aerospace,  and  con- 
struction workers;  and 

(19)  such  other  assurances,  arrangements, 
and  conditions,  consistent  with  the  purposes 
and  provisions  of  this  Act,  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary,  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations   as   be   shall   prescribe. 

(c)  Programs  assisted  under  this  Act  shall, 
to  the  extent  feasible,  be  designed  with  a  view 
toward  enabling  Individuals  to  move  Into 
public  or  private  employment  or  training  not 
assisted  under  this  Act,  and  toward — 

( 1 )  developing  new  careers,  or 

(2)  providing  opportunities  for  career  ad- 
vancement, or 

(3)  providing  opportunities  for  continued 
training.  Including  on-the-job  training. 

(d)  An  application,  or  modification,  or 
amendment  thereof,  for  financial  assistance 
under  this  title,  may  be  approved  only  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that — 

(1)  the  application  Is  consistent  with  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(2)  the  application  meets  the  requirements 
set  forth  In  this  section; 

(3)  an  opportunity  hM  been  provided  to 
the  appropriate  community  action  agency, 
model  cities  program,  and  organizations 
representing  significant  segments  of  the  pop- 
ulation to  be  served  In  the  area  to  be  served 
to  submit  comments  with  respect  to  the 
application  to  the  applicant  and  to  the  Sec- 
retary; 

(4)  the  approvable  request  for  funds  does 
not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  car- 
rying out  the  program  proposed  In  such  ap- 
plication, unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  special  clrciimstances  warrant  the 
waivers  of  this  requirement. 
Non-Federal  contributions  ma>  be  In  cash 
or  In  kind,  fairly  evaluated.  Including  but 
not  limited  to  plant,  equipment,  or  services. 

ALLOCATION    OF   FUNDS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  amounts  appropriated  un- 
der section  4  of  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year 


shall  be  allocated  by  the  Secretary  In  such 
a  manner  that  of  such  amounts — 

(1)  not  less  than  80  per  centum  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  States  In  an  equi- 
table manner,  taking  Into  consideration  the 
proportion  which  the  total  number  of  un- 
employed and  low-income  persons  in  each 
such  State  bears  to  the  total  number  of  such 
persons,  respectively.  In  the  United  States, 
but  not  less  than  $1,500,000  shall  be  ap- 
portioned to  any  State,  except  that  not  less 
than  $1,500,000  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Ouam,  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands; and 

(2)  the  remainder  shall  be  available  as 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  amount  apportioned  to  each  State 
under  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
apportioned  among  areas  within  each  such 
State  in  an  equitable  manner,  taking  into 
consideration  the  proportion  which  the  total 
number  of  unemployed  and  low-Income  per- 
sons in  each  such  area  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  such  persons,  respectively.  In  that 
State. 

(c)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  funds  are 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  the  apportionments  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  (1)  and  (b)  of  this 
section. 

TRAINING    AND   BELATED    SEBVICES 

Sec.  10.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  train- 
ing and  related  services,  and  the  acquisition 
or  the  rental  or  leasing  of  supplies,  equip- 
ment, materials,  and  real  property  necessary 
to  enable  persons  to  be  employed  in  public 
service  employment  programs  assisted  under 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  utilize,  in  addi- 
tion to  any  funds  otherwise  available  under 
federally  supported  manpower  programs,  not 
to  exceed  15  per  centum  of  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated under  this  Act  for  each  fiscal  year. 

SPECIAL    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide 
financial  assistance  for  any  program  or  ac- 
tivity under  this  Act  unless  he  determines. 
In  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he 
shall  prescribe,  that — 

(1)  the  program  (A)  will  result  in  an  in- 
crease in  employment  opportunities  over 
those  which  would  otherwise   be  available, 

(B)  will  not  result  In  the  displacement  of 
currently  employed  workers  (including  par- 
tial displacement  such  as  a  reduction  In  the 
hours  of  non-overtime  work  or  wages  or  em- 
ployment benefits) ,  (C)  will  not  impair  exist- 
ing contracts  for  services  or  result  in  the 
substitution  of  Federal  for  other  funds  in 
connection  with  work  that  would  otherwise 
be  performed,  and  (D)  will  not  substitute 
public  service  Jobs  for  other  federally  assisted 
jobs; 

(2)  persons  employed  In  public  service 
Jobs  assisted  under  this  Act  shall  be  paid 
wages  which  shall  not  be  lower  than  which- 
ever is  the  highest  of  (A)  the  minimum 
wage  which  would  be  applicable  to  the  em- 
ployee under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938,  if  section  6(a)(1)  of  such  Act  ap- 
plied to  the  participant  and  If  he  were  not 
exempt  under  section  13  thereof,  (B)  the 
State  or  local  minimum  wage  for  the  most 
nearly  comparable  covered  employment,  or 

(C)  the  prevailing  rates  of  pay  for  persons 
employed  in  slmlllar  public  occupations  by 
the  same  employer; 

(3)  funds  under  this  Act  will  not  be  used 
to  pay  persons  employed  In  public  service 
jobs  vmder  this  Act  at  a  rate  In  excess  of 
$12,000  per  year; 

(4)  all  persons  employed  In  public  service 
jobs  assisted  under  this  Act  will  be  assured 
of  workmen's  compensation,  health  Insur- 
ance, unemployment  insurance,  and  other 
benefits  at  the  same  levels  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  other  employees  of  the  employer 
and  to  the  same  working  conditions  and  pro- 
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motional   opportunities  as  such  other  em- 
ployees enjoy; 

(5)  the  provisions  of  section  2(a)(3)  of 
Public  Law  89-286  (relating  to  health  and 
safety  conditions)  shall  apply  to  such  pro- 
gram or  activity; 

(6)  the  program  will,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupa- 
tional development  or  upvrard  mobility  of 
Individual  participants; 

(7)  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  available  for  any  program  under  this 
Act  will  be  used  for  the  acquisition  or  the 
rental  or  leasing  of  supplies,  equipment,  ma- 
terials, or  real  property;  and 

(8)  every  participant  shall  be  advised  prior 
to  entering  upon  employment,  of  his  rights 
and  benefits  in  connection  with  such  em- 
ployment. 

(b)  Consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  make  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  available  in  such  a 
manner  that,  to  the  extent  practicable,  pub- 
lic service  employment  opportunities  will  be 
available  on  an  equitable  basts  among  sig- 
nificant segments  of  the  population  of  un- 
employed and  underemployed  persons  whom 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  assist,  giving 
consideration  to  the  relative  numbers  of  un- 
employed and  underemployed  person  In  each 
such  segment. 

(c)  Where  a  labor  organization  represents 
employees  who  are  engaged  In  similar  work 
In  the  same  area  to  that  proposed  to  be 
performed  under  any  program  for  which  an 
application  Is  being  developed  for  submission 
under  this  Act.  such  organization  shall  be 
notified  and  afforded  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  in  which  to  make  comments  to  the 
applicant  and  to  the  Secretary. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  assure  that  programs  under  this 
Act  have  adequate  Internal  administrative 
controls,  accounting  requirements,  person- 
nel standards,  evaluation  procedures,  and 
such  other  policies,  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses and  provisions  of  this  title,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  promote  the  effective  use  of 
funds. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  grants, 
contracts,  or  agreements,  establish  such  pro- 
cedures, i>olIcles,  rules,  and  regulations,  and 
make  such  payments.  In  Installments  and 
iQ  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  or 
otherwise  allocate  or  expend  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act.  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  including  necessary  adjustments  In 
pajrments  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
imderpayments.  The  Secretary  may  also  with- 
hold funds  otherwise  payable  under  this  Act 
In  order  to  recover  any  amounts  expended 
in  the  current  or  immediately  prior  fiscal 
year  In  violation  of  any  provision  of  this 
Act  or  any  term  or  condition  of  assistance 
under  this  Act. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
Act  unless  he  determines.  In  accordance  with 
regulations  which  he  shall  prescribe,  that 
periodic  reports  will  be  submitted  to  him 
containing  data  designed  to  enable  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Congress  to  measure  the 
relative  and,  where  programs  can  be  com- 
pared appropriately,  comparative  effective- 
ness of  the  programs  authorized  under  this 
Act  and  other  federally  supported  manpower 
programs.  Such  data  shall  Include  Informa- 
tion on — 

(1)  characteristics  of  participants  Includ- 
ing age,  sex.  race,  health,  education  level, 
and  previous  wage  and  employment  expe- 
rience; 

(2)  duration  In  employment  situations. 
Including  Information  on  the  duration  of 
employment  of  program  participants  for  at 
least  a  year  following  the  termination  of 
participation  In  federally  assisted  programs 
and  comparable  Information  on  other  em- 
ployees or  trainees  of  participating  employ- 
ers: and 


(3)  total  dollar  cost  per  participant.  In- 
cluding breakdowns,  between  wages,  train- 
ing, and  supportive  services,  all  fringe  bene- 
fits, and  administrative  costs. 

The  Secretary  shall  compile  such  Informa- 
tion on  a  labor  market.  State,  regional,  and 
nationsd  basis  and  shall  Include  such  In- 
formation In  the  report  required  by  section 
13  of  this  Act. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
Act  unless  the  grant,  contract,  or  agreement 
with  respect  thereto  specifically  provides  that 
no  person  with  responsibilities  in  the  opera- 
tion of  such  program  will  discriminate  with 
respect  to  any  program  participant  or  any 
applicant  for  participation  in  such  program 
because  of  race,  creed,  color,  national  origin, 
sex,  political  affiliation,  or  beliefs. 

(h)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  this  Act 
which  Involves  political  activities;  and 
neither  the  program,  the  funds  provided 
therefor,  nor  personnel  employed  In  the  ad- 
ministration thereof,  shall  be,  in  any  way  or 
to  any  extent,  engaged  in  the  conduct  of 
political  activities  for  piirposes  which  con- 
travene chapter  15  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

(I)  ITie  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
Act  unless  he  determines  that  participants  In 
the  program  will  not  be  employed  on  the  con- 
struction, operation,  or  maintenance  of  so 
much  of  any  facility  as  Is  used  or  to  be  used 
for  sectarian  Instruction  or  as  a  place  for 
religious  worship. 

(j)  Programs  assisted  under  this  title  shall, 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  contribute 
to  the  elimination  of  artificial  barriers  to 
employment  and  occupational  advancement. 
Including  civil  service  requirements  which 
restrict  employment  opportunities  for  the 
disadvantaged  and  for  significant  segments 
of  the  population  whom  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  to  assist. 

LEGAL    ACTHORITY 

Sec.  12.  Rules,  regulations,  guidelines,  and 
other  published  Interpretations  or  orders 
Issued  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  or  any 
official  thereof.  In  connection  with  or  affect- 
ing the  administration  of  any  authority 
under  this  Act  shall  contain,  immediately 
following  each  substantive  provision  of  such 
rules,  regulations,  guidelines,  interpretations, 
or  orders,  citations  to  the  particular  section 
or  sections  of  statutory  law  or  other  legal 
authority  upon  which  such  provision  Is  based. 
special  report 

Sec.  13.  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  at  least  annually  a  detailed 
report  setting  forth  the  activities  conducted 
under  this  Act,  Including  Information  derived 
from  evaluations  required  by  this  Act  and 
Information  (1)  on  the  extent  to  which 
participants  In  such  activities  subsequently 
secure  and  retain  public  or  private  employ- 
ment or  participate  In  training  or  employ- 
ability  development  programs,  and  (2)  the 
extent  to  which  segments  of  the  population 
of  unemployed  and  underemployed  persons 
are  provided  public  service  employment  op- 
portunities In  accordance  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

technical  assistance  and  evalttation 
Sec.  14.  From  funds  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary under  paragraph  (2)   of  section  9(a) 
for  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
serve  such    amount,   not   to   exceed    1   per 
centum,  as  he  deems  necessary  to  provide 
for  technical  assistance  to  eligible  applicants 
seeking  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
this  Act  and  a  continuing  evaluation  of  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  Act  and  their  im- 
pact on  related  programs. 
research 
Sec.   15.  The  Secretary  shall   carry  out   a 
program  of  research  and  pilot  projects  Into 
alternative  ways  and  means  to  reach  full 


emplojrment  defined  as  Job  opportunities  at 
adequate  wages  for  all  those  able  and  willing 
to  work.  Including  analyses  of  structural  and 
other  barriers  to  achieving  such  full  employ- 
ment, Including  a  comparative  analysis  of 
the  employment  and  poverty  experience  of 
other  countries.  The  Secretary  shall  trans- 
mit the  results  of  research  efforts  under  this 
section  to  the  Congress  and  make  them  read- 
ily available  to  the  general  public.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  not  to  exceed  $50.- 
000,000  shall  be  reserved  from  funds  available 
to  the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 9(A)  for  each  fiscal  year  ending  prior 
to  Jime  30, 1975. 

LABOR  market  INFORMATION 

Sec.  16.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  monthly 
national  unemployment  statistics,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  gather  by  survey  and  publish  on  a 
regular  basis  data  on  unemployment,  under- 
employment, and  job  vacancies  by  State, 
labor  market  area,  rural  area,  and  city  and 
poverty  neighborhoods. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  underem- 
ployment shall  include  persons  who  have 
part-time  work  but  desire  full-time  work, 
discouraged  workers  not  In  the  labor  force, 
and  persons  earning  less  than  the  Federal 
minimum  wage.  Separate  data  shall  be  col- 
lected and  complied  showing  the  total  num- 
ber of  persons  earning  wages  at  levels  lower 
than  that  sufficient  to  provide  an  annual 
Income  at  the  level  of  the  lower  living  stand- 
ard budget  for  a  family  of  four  (adjusted 
for  regional,  metropolitan,  urban,  and  rural 
differences),  as  determined  annually  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

(c)  Vacancy  data  shall  Include  information 
on  (1)  how  many  unfilled  Jobs  are  available 
in  the  economy,  by  Industry  and  occupation, 
(2)  what  are  the  capability  requirements  of 
such  jobs,  (3)  salaries,  wages,  and  other  bene- 
fits of  such  jobs,  (4)  where  jobs  are  located, 
and  (5)  how  many  and  what  kind  of  jobs 
remain  unfilled  for  sixty  days  and  for  ninety 
days.  To  develop  such  data,  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  require  that  all  job  vacancies 
be  reported  to  the  Department  of  Labor. 

(d)  Not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  of  the 
funds  available  to  the  Secretary  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  9(a)  for  each  fiscal  year 
shall  be  available  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  section. 

acceptance  of  FtrNDS 

Sec.  17.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
accept  and  utilize  In  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses and  provisions  of  this  Act  funds  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  other  provisions  of  Fed- 
eral law  if  such  funds  are  utilized  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  specifically  au- 
thorized and  appropriated. 

effective  date 

Sec.  18.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  upon 
enactment  and  the  determinations  to  be 
made  under  section  4(b)  shall  take  into 
account  the  rate  of  unemployment  for  a  pe- 
riod of  three  consecutive  months  even  though 
all  or  part  of  such  period  may  have  occurred 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 
S.  1299.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  permit  a  city 
whose  population  falls  to  below  fifty 
thousand  to  convert  any  outstanding  ur- 
ban renewal  projects  from  a  two-thirds 
to  a  three-fourths  capital  grant  formula. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

URBAN    RENEWAL    GRANTS    FOR    CITIES    WITH 
DECLINING    POPULATIONS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce  today  a  bill  to  permit  cities 
whose  populations  fell  below  50,000  at 
the  last  census  to  convert  outstanding 
urban   renewal   projects   from   a   two- 
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thirds  to  a  three-fourths  captiai  grant 
formula.  The  forerunner  of  this  legis- 
lation, S.  2221,  which  I  introduced  in  the 
last  session,  was  included  in  the  1  [ousing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  II  '72,  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  on  March  2,  1972. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  bill  died  in 
House  committee. 

Under  the  present  capital  grant  for- 
mula, cities  with  populations  bebw  50,- 
000  pay  one-fourth  of  the  cost  o  urban 
renewal  projects  while  those  ab<  ve  50,- 
000  pay  one-third  of  the  cost  i>f  such 
projects.  There  are,  however,  ii  least 
five  such  cities  which  continue  to  pay 
one-third  of  the  cost  despite  tie  fact 
that  the  population  has  declined  veil  be- 
low 50,000. 

The  adoption  of  this  proposa  would 
bring  five  cities — University  Cit^  Mo.; 
Atlantic  City,  N.J.:  East  Chicag),  Ind.; 
Jackson,  Mich.;  and  Wheeling  V.  Va. — 
onto  an  equal  footing  with  th ;  other 
cities  in  the  country  with  less  thai  i  50,000 
residents. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  the  bill 
is  cosponsored  by  Senators  Eagleton, 
Bayh,  and  Hartke. 

We  do  not  know  at  this  time  what  ac- 
tion Congress  will  take  on  corrmunlty 
development  legislation  in  this  se  >sion  or 
what  impact  it  would  have  on  sue!  i  urban 
renewal  programs.  Until  changes  are 
made  in  current  programs,  howei^er,  the 
present  formulas  will  apply  to  o  a-going 
urban  renewal  projects.  It  is  oir  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  Congress  wi  1  move 
quickly  to  enact  this  legislation. 

The  effect  of  the  committee  m  [Edifica- 
tion on  my  bill  in  the  last  sess  on  was 
to  limit  application  to  those  ci  ies  be- 
low 50,000  population  which  exp<  rienced 
a  substantial  decrease  xmder  tie  1970 
census.  This  latter  clause  wai  inter- 
preted in  the  committee  report  of  S. 
3248,  the  Housing  and  Urban  Iievelop- 
ment  Act  of  1972,  to  mean  a  reduction 
in  population  of  at  least  5  percent 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  tlis  year 
conforms  to  the  language  appro  ,-ed  last 
year  by  the  committee  and  the  Senate, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tiat  the 
text  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
pomt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Dill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re  :ord,  as 
follows : 

S.  1299 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  louse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  S'.ates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Thi.t  clause 
(U  of  section  103(a)(2)(B)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(1)  a  municipality  having,  at  the  ;lme  the 
contract  or  contracts  Involved  are  entered 
Into,  a  population  of  fifty  thousand  or  less 
according  to  the  most  recent  decennial 
census,  and  a  municipality,  the  population 
of  which  Is  In  excess  of  fifty  thousand  at 
the  time  the  contract  or  contracts  ar(  i  entered 
Into,  having  a  population  at  any  tl  ne  prior 
to  the  time  the  final  grant  payment  Is  made 
pursuant  to  such  contract  or  contrac  ts  which 
Is  substantially  less  than  fifty  thou»nd  ac- 
cording to  such  census,". 

Sec.  2  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  contracts  entered  jlnto  un- 
der title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  on 
or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and  to  any  contract  entered  injto  under 
such  title  before  such  date  If  the  flial  grant 
payment  has  not  been  made  pursuant  there- 
to before  such  date. 


By  Mr.  EASTLAND  (for  himself, 
Mr.    McClellan.   Mr.    Hruska, 
Mr.  Cook,  and  Mr.  Gurnet)  (by 
request) : 
S.  1300.  A  bill  to  assure  the  imposition 
of  appropriate  penalties  for  persons  con- 
victed of  offenses  involving  heroin  or 
morphine,  to  provide  emergency  proce- 
dures to  govern  the  pretrial  and  post- 
trial  release  of  persons  charged  with  of- 
fenses involving  heroin  or  morphine,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

THE    HEROIN  TRAFFICKING   ACT    OP    1973 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  said  on  numerous  occasions,  one  of 
the  worst  menaces  facing  this  Nation  is 
the  serious  problem  of  heroin  trafficking. 
If  it  is  not  checked,  it  will  continue  to 
undermine  the  strength  of  this  country, 
destroying  our  young  people  particularly, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  feeding  the  crimi- 
nal syndicates  that  thrive  on  profits 
from  heroin  trafficking.  Because  I  be- 
lieve that  the  time  has  come  to  take 
strong  measures  to  meet  this  serious 
problem,  I  am  today  introducing,  on  be- 
half of  myself.  Senator  McClellan,  Sen- 
ator Hruska,  Senator  Cook,  and  Sen- 
ator GuRNBTir,  by  request,  the  Heroin 
Trafficking  Act  of  1973.  The  President, 
in  his  recent  message  to  Congress,  called 
for  passage  of  this  legislation  as  a  major 
step  toward  curbing  this  horrible  men- 
ace. The  bill  parallels  a  course  that  the 
distinguished  senior  Seantor  from  Flor- 
ida and  I  had  taken  earlier  this  session 
in  introducing  similar  legislation. 

This  bill  provides  for  increased  penal- 
ties for  heroin  and  morphine  offenses.  It 
would  make  mandatory  a  sentence  of 
5  to  15  years  for  a  first  offense  of  traf- 
ficking in  or  illegally  impwrting  or  ex- 
porting less  than  4  oimces  of  a  mix- 
ture or  substance  containing  any  amoimt 
of  heroin  or  morphine.  For  the  same  of- 
fense regarding  4  or  more  ounces  of 
such  mixture  or  substance,  it  would  make 
mandatory  a  sentence  of  from  10  years 
toUfe. 

For  a  violator  with  a  prior  heroin  or 
morphine  conviction  or  one  whose  crime 
is  committed  while  he  is  released  pending 
trial,  appeal,  or  sentencing  on  a  Federal 
heroin  or  morphine  charge,  the  man- 
datory sentence,  regarding  less  than  four 
ounces  of  a  mixture  or  substance  con- 
taining any  amoimt  of  heroin  or  mor- 
phine, would  be  imprisonment  for  10 
years  to  life.  For  the  same  offense  regard- 
ing four  or  more  oimces  of  such  mixture 
or  substance,  the  mandatory  sentence 
would  be  imprisonment  for  life  with  no 
parole. 

This  proposed  leglrlation  would  make 
mandatory  a  sentence  of  imprisonment 
for  10  years  to  life  for  conviction  of  pos- 
sessing four  or  more  ounces  of  a  mixture 
or  substance  containing  any  amount  of 
heroin  or  morphine.  If  such  possessor  has 
a  prior  heroin  or  morphine  conviction, 
there  would  be  a  mandatory  sentence  of 
imorisonment  for  life  with  no  parole. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  imposition 
of  execution  of  such  mandatory  sen- 
tences shall  not  be  suspended,  probation 
shall  not  be  granted,  and  the  Federal 
Youth  Corrections  Act  shall  not  be 
applied. 


Professional  law  enforcement  officers 
are  greatly  concerned  that  many  times, 
after  dangerous  and  time-consuming  in- 
vestigations, successful  arrests  of  heroin 
traffickers  often  fail  to  stop  illicit  heroin 
traffic.  For  example,  in  a  great  many 
cases,  the  individuals  who  play  a  part  in 
the  heroin  traffic  on  a  national  and  in- 
ternational level  merely  post  bond  and 
resume  their  activity  within  days  and 
sometimes  hours  after  their  release. 

The  proposed  bill  also  deals  with  con- 
ditions of  release  of  persons  pending  trial 
on  heroin  or  morphine  charges  and  upon 
conviction,  but  pending  sentence  or  ap- 
pellate review.  Unless  the  judicial  officer 
finds  that  release  will  not  pose  a  danger 
to  the  persons  or  property  of  others,  pre- 
trial release  would  be  denied  to  those 
charged  with  a  heroin  or  morphine  traf- 
ficking offense.  The  bill  would  also  pro- 
hibit post- trial  release  while  awaiting 
sentence  or  during  appellate  processes  of 
those  who  have  been  convicted  of  traffick- 
ing in  or  illegally  importing  or  exporting 
heroin  or  morphine. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this 
bill  very  careful  consideration  and  to  act 
on  it  with  dispatch.  We  dare  not  vacillate 
in  the  face  of  spreading  heroin  addiction 
and  its  attendant  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  Heroin  Traf- 
ficking Act  of  1973  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Summary 

Section  1  of  the  draft  bill  provides  that  it 
may  be  cited  as  the  Heroin  Trafficking  Act  of 
1973. 

Tm.E  I INCREASED  PENALTIES 

Title  I  of  the  draft  bill  would  amend  the 
penalty  provisions  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  and  the  Controlled  Substances 
Impart  and  Export  Act  with  respect  to  the 
penalties  for  heroin  and  morphine  offenses. 

Se:!tion  101.  Under  existing  law,  section 
401(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act,  a  person  convicted  of  manufacturing, 
distributing,  or  dispensing,  or  possessing  with 
Intent  to  manufacture,  distribute,  or  dis- 
pense a  controlled  substance  In  schedule  I 
or  II  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  which 
Is  a  narcotic  drug  is  subject  to  a  sentence  of 
not  more  than  15  years  imprisonment,  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $25,000.  or  both.  A  second 
offender,  or  person  who  had  been  convicted  of 
another  felony  under  a  federal  law  relating  to 
narcotic  drugs,  marihuana,  or  depressant  or 
stimulant  substances,  would  be  sentenced  to 
not  more  than  30  years  imprisonment,  or  not 
more  than  a  $50,000  fine,  or  both.  A  special 
parole  term  of  three  years  would  be  added  to 
the  sentence  of  a  first  offender,  and  a  special 
parole  term  of  six  years  would  be  added  to 
the  sentence  of  a  second  offender. 

Section  101  of  the  draft  bUI  would  amend 
section  401(b)(1)  (A)  to  Increase  the  penal- 
ties for  manufacturing,  distributing,  or  dis- 
pensing, or  possessing  with  Intent  to  manu- 
facture, distribute,  or  dispense  a  mixture  or 
substance  containing  any  amount  of  heroin 
or  morphine  which  Is  a  controlled  substance 
under  schedule  I  or  II.  If  the  person  was 
convicted  of  the  offense  with  respect  to  less 
than  four  otinces  of  such  mixture  or  sub- 
stance, he  would  be  sentenced  to  a  manda- 
tory minimum  sentence  of  not  less  than  five 
years  nor  more  than  fifteen  years  Imprison- 
ment, and  could  also  be  fined  not  more  than 
$50,000  (proposed  section  401(b)  (1)  (A)  (I) 
(aa)).  If  the  person  was  convicted  of  the 
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offense  with  respect  to  four  ounces  or  more 
of  such  mixture  or  substance,  he  would  be 
sentenced  to  a  mandatory  minimum  sen- 
tence of  not  less  than  ten  years,  or  for  life, 
and  could  be  fined  not  more  than  $100,000 
(proposed  section  401(b)  (1)  (A)  (U)  (aa)  ).  If 
a  person  convicted  of  an  offense  involving 
less  than  four  ounces  had  previously  been 
convicted  of  a  Federal,  State  or  foreign  felony 
relating  to  heroin  or  morphine  controlled  In 
schedule  I  or  II,  or  committed  the  offense 
whUe  released  pending  trial,  appeal,  or  sen- 
tencing on  a  charge  involving  heroin  or 
morphine  controlled  in  schedule  I  or  II,  he 
would  be  subject  to  a  minimum  mandatory 
sentence  of  not  less  than  ten  years,  or  a  life 
sentence,  and  could  also  be  fined  not  more 
than  $100,000  (proposed  sections  401(b)  (A) 
<i)(bb)  and  (oc)). 

If  *  person  convicted  of  an  offense  in- 
volving four  ounces  or  more  had  previ- 
ously been  convicted  of  a  Federal,  State  or 
foreign  felony  relating  to  heroin  or  morphine 
controlled  in  schedule  I  or  II,  or  committed 
the  offense  while  released  pending  trial,  ap- 
peal, or  sentencing,  on  a  charge  Involving 
heroin  or  morphine  controlled  In  schedule 
I  or  II,  he  would  be  subject  to  life  imprison- 
ment with  no  parole  (proposed  sections 
401(b)(1)  (A)  (11)  (bb)  and  (cc)).  No  sen- 
tence under  these  provisions  of  section  401 
(b)(1)(A)  could  be  suspended,  probation 
could  not  be  granted,  and  the  Federal  Youth 
Corrections  Act  (chapter  402  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code)  could  not  be  applied. 
The  existing  penalty  structure  would  con- 
tinue to  apply  to  offenses  relating  to  nar- 
cotic drugs  In  schedule  I  and  11  other  than 
morphine  and  heroin,  and  the  existing 
recidivist  penalty  would  apply  to  a  person 
convicted  of  an  offense  relating  to  those 
narcotic  drugs  after  being  convicted  of  an 
offense  relating  to  heroin  or  morphine  (pro- 
posed section  401(b)  (1)  (A)  (Hi)). 

Section  102.  Section  102  would  add  a  new 
section  404A  to  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  which  would  provide  that  conviction  of 
Illegally  possessing  four  or  more  ounces  of 
a  mixture  or  substance  containing  any 
amount  of  heroin  or  morphine  would  require 
a  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  a  term  of 
years  of  not  less  than  10  years,  or  for  life, 
with  parole,  and,  in  addition,  a  possible  fine 
of  not  more  than  $100,000. 

If  the  person  had  previously  been  con- 
victed of  a  Federal,  State,  or  foreign  felony 
relating  to  heroin  or  morphine  controlled 
In  schedule  I  or  II,  or  If  the  offense  was 
committed  while  the  person  was  released 
pending  trial,  appeal,  or  sentencing  on  a 
charge  Involving  heroin  or  morphine  con- 
trolled In  schedule  I  or  n,  there  woulc?  be 
a  sentence  of  life  Imprisonment  with  no 
parole.  Execution  of  a  sentence  Imposed  un- 
der these  provisions  could  not  be  suspended, 
probation  could  not  be  granted,  and  the 
Federal  Youth  Corrections  Act  could  not  be 
applied. 

Section  103.  Existing  law,  section  406  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act,  provides  that 
an  attempt  or  conspiracy  to  commit  an  of- 
fense under  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
is  punishable  by  Imprisonment  or  fine  or 
both  not  exceeding  the  maximum  punish- 
ment prescribed  for  the  offense  which  was 
the  object  of  the  attempt  or  conspiracy.  Be- 
cause mandatory  minimum  sentences  or 
mandatory  life  sentences  would  result  from 
the  amendments  which  would  be  made  by 
this  draft  bill,  this  section  would  be  amended 
to  provide  that  the  punishment  for  an  at- 
tempt or  conspiracy  would  be  the  same  as 
would  have  been  imposed  upon  conviction 
of  the  offense  Itself. 

Section  104(a) .  Violations  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Import  and  Ex- 
port Act  relating  to  Illegal  importation  or 
exportation,  or  manufacture  or  distribution 
with  intent  or  knowledge  of  future  illegal 
Importation,  of  narcotic  drugs  in  schedule 
1  or  n  cany  a  penalty  of  up  to  fifteen  years 


imprisonment  or  a  fine  up  to  $36,000,  or  both, 
under  existing  law  (section  1010(b)(1)). 
Section  104  would  amend  section  1010(b)  (1) 
to  increase  the  penalties  for  Illegal  importa- 
tion or  exportation,  or  manufacture  or  dis- 
tribution for  illegal  importation,  of  heroin 
or  morphine.  If  the  person  was  convicted 
of  the  offense  with  respect  to  less  than  four 
ounces  of  a  mixture  or  substance  contain- 
ing any  amount  of  heroin  or  morphine  con- 
troUed  in  schedule  I  or  n,  he  would  be  sen- 
tenced to  a  mandatory  minimum  sentence 
of  not  less  than  five  years  nor  more  than 
fifteen  years  Imprisonment,  and  could  also 
be  flined  not  more  than  $50,000  (proposed 
section  1010(b)(1)(A)).  If  the  person  was 
convicted  of  the  offense  with  respect  to  four 
ounces  or  more  of  such  a  mixture  or  sub- 
stance, he  would  be  sentenced  to  a  manda- 
tory minimum  sentence  of  ten  years,  or  for 
life,  and  could  be  fined  not  more  than  $100,- 
000  (proposed  section  1010(b)(1)(B)).  Sen- 
tence could  not  be  svispended.  probation 
could  not  be  granted,  and  the  Federal  Youth 
Corrections  Act  could  not  be  applied.  Ex- 
isting penalties  would  continue  to  apply  to 
other  Import-export  violations  relating  to 
narcotic  drugs  controlled  in  schedule  I  or  II 
(proposed  section  1010(b)(1)(C)). 

Section  104{b).  Under  existing  law  (sec- 
tion 1012(a) ),  a  person  convicted  of  an  im- 
porting   or    exporting    offense,    if    he    has 
previously  been  convicted  of  a  Federal,  state 
or  foreign  felony  relating  to  heroin  or  mor- 
phine   controlled    In    schedule    I    or    II,    Is 
punishable  by  twice  the  term  of  imprison- 
ment, or  twice  the  fine,  or  both,  otherwise 
authorized.  Section  104(b)   of  the  draft  bUl 
would   amend   section    1012(a)    of  the   Con- 
trolled Substances  Import  and  Export  Act  to 
provide  stlffer  penalties  if  the  narcotic  drug 
involved  in  an  offense  Is  heroin  or  morphine. 
If  a  person  convicted  of  an  offense  relating 
to  less  than  four  ounces  of  a  mixture  or  sub- 
stance containing  any  amount  of  heroin  or 
morphine  controlled  In  schedule  I  or  n  had 
previously  been  convicted  of  a  Federal,  state, 
or  foreign  felony  relating  to  heroin  or  mor- 
phine,  or  committed   the  offense  while  re- 
leased pending  trial,  appeal,  or  sentencing  on 
a  Federal  charge  Involving  heroin  or  mor- 
phine controlled  in  schedule  I  or  II,  he  would 
be  subject  to  a  minimum  mandatory  sen- 
tence of  not  less  than  ten  years,  or  a  life 
sentence,  and  coiUd  also  be  fined  not  more 
than  $100,000  (proposed  sections  1012(ai  (2) 
and    (4)).    If    the   offense    related    to    four 
ounces  or  more  of  such  a  mixture  or  sub- 
stance, the  person  would  be  subject  to  life 
Imprisonment    with    no    parole    if    he    had 
previously  been  convicted  of  a  Federal,  state, 
or  foreign  felony  relating  to  heroin  or  mor- 
phine, or  if  he  committed  the  offense  while 
released  peddlng  trial,  appeal,  or  sentencing 
on  a  Federal  charge  Involving  heroin  or  mor- 
phine controUed  in  schedule  I  or  U   (pro- 
posed sections  1012(a)  (3)  and  (5).  Sentence 
for   these   offenses   could   not   be   suspend- 
ed,   probation    could    not    be    granted,    and 
the  Federal  Youth  Corrections  Act  could  not 
be  applied.  Existing  penalties  would  continue 
to  apply  to  other  repeat  offenses  relating  to 
illegal  exportation  or  importation,  or  manu- 
facture or  distribution  for  Illegal  importa- 
tion, of  narcotic  drugs  in  schedule  I  or  n. 
including  such  an  offense  which  followed  an 
offense  relating  to  Illegal  importation  or  ex- 
portation of  heroin  or  morphine. 

Section  104(c).  Section  104(c)  would  make 
the  same  change  in  the  conspiracy  and  at- 
tempt provision  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Import  and  Export  Act  (section  1013  (as 
made  by  section  103  of  the  draft  bill  In  the 
conspiracy  and  attempt  provision  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act   (section  406). 

Section  105.  The  Table  of  Contents  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  would  be 
amended  to  reflect  the  addition  of  section 
404A  to  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  by 
section  102  of  the  draft  bill. 


TITLE  n — coNDmoNS  or  release 


Title  II  of  the  proposed  bill  would  add  new 
sections  to  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
which  would  govern  conditions  of  release  of 
offenders  charged  with  or  convicted  of  viola- 
tions of  certain  laws  relating  to  heroin  or 
morphine. 

Proposed  Section  412.  A  Judicial  officer 
would  be  required.  In  setting  conditions  of 
pretrial  release,  under  the  Ball  Reform  Act  of 
1966,  of  a  person  charged  under  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  or  the  Controlled 
Substances  Impart  and  Export  Act  with  an 
offense  relating  to  heroin  or  morphine  which 
Is  a  controlled  substance  in  schedule  I  or  II, 
to  consider  the  safety  of  others  and  their 
property  and  the  safety  of  the  community 
in  addition  to  the  consideration  of  risk  of 
flight. 

Proposed  Section  413(a).  Release  pending 
trial  would  be  denied,  absent  compelling  cir- 
cumstances, to  certain  categories  of  persons 
charged  with  a  violation  of  section  401  (a)(1), 
404.\,  or  1010(a)  of  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970, 
relating  to  heroin  or  morphine  In  schedule  I 
or  II.  At  the  time  of  arraignment,  a  special 
hearing  would  be  held  to  determine  whether 
the  accused:  (a)  has  previously  been  con- 
victed under  either  Federal  or  State  law  of 
a  heroin  or  morphine  trafficking  offense;  (b) 
is  presently  free  on  parole,  probation,  or 
other  conditional  release  In  connection  with 
a  conviction  or  pending  charge  for  any  pre- 
vious Federal  felony  or  state  or  foreign  of- 
fense which  would  be  a  felony  under  Federal 
law:  (c)  is  a  non-resident  alien:  (d)  was 
arrested  while  in  possession  of  documenta- 
tion necessary  for  international  travel  in- 
correctly identifying  him  or  belonging  to 
some  other  person;  or  (e)  has  been  convicted 
of  having  been  a  fugitive  under  Federal  or 
State  law  or  is  a  person  for  whom  an  arrest 
warrant  has  been  outstanding  for  more  than 
sixty  days. 

In  the  event  that  the  accused  is  not  found 
to  be  in  one  of  the  above  categories,  release 
shall  nevertheless  be  denied  unless  he  can 
establish  that  his  release  will  not  further 
endanger  the  community. 

Proposed  Section  413(b).  Appeals  from 
orders  denying  pretrial  release  may  be  taken 
by  the  Individual  Appeals  from  orders 
granting  pretrial  release  may  be  taken  by  the 
United  States. 

Proposed  Section  413(c).  The  case  of  a 
person  held  in  custody  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion would  be  expedited. 

Proposed  Section  414.  A  defendant  could 
not  be  released  whUe  awaiting  sentence  or 
after  having  filed  an  appeal  or  a  petition  for 
writ  of  certiorari  if  he  has  been  convicted 
of  violating  section  401(a)(1).  404A  or 
1010(a)  of  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abrue 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970  with 
respect  to  heroin  or  morphine  which  is  a 
controlled  substance  In  schedule  I  or  n. 

Proposed  Section  415.  The  term  "Judicial 
officer"  is  defined  as  any  person  or  court 
authorized  to  admit  to  bail  or  otherwise 
release  a  person  before  trial  or  sentencing, 
or  pending  appeal,  in  a  Federal  court  and  any 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  In  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
comprehensive  proposal  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  drug  abuse.  The  bill  sets  forth 
a  firm,  two-pronged  approach  for  deal- 
ing with  those  convicted  of  offenses  In- 
volving heroin  and  morphine. 

First,  the  bUl  calls  for  specific  manda- 
tory sentences  ranging  from  5  years  to 
life,  and  monetary  fines  of  up  to  $100,000. 
Under  this  bill,  a  prison  sentence  may  not 
be  suspended,  nor  probation  granted. 

For  those  arrested  and  found  to  be  in 
possession  of  less  than  4  dunces  of  drugs. 
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the  penalty  ranges  from  5  to  1  >  years 
and  up  to  $50,000  for  the  first  coi  victlon 
and  10  years  to  life  with  a  fine  cf  up  to 
$100,000  for  the  second  convicticn. 

For  those  in  possession  of  4  ovnces  or 
more,  this  first  conviction  brings  10  years 
to  life  and  up  to  $100,000;  and  tihe  sec- 
ond conviction  means  life  imprisonment. 

Similar  penalties  are  outlined  ior  ex- 
porting or  importing  heroin  or  mc  rphine, 
and  for  conspiring  to  commit  any  of 
these  crimes. 

Second,  the  bill  outlines  procec  ures  to 
be  followed  in  determining  pretiial  and 
post-trial  release.  For  example,  release 
would  be  denied  unless  the  judicial  offi- 
cer determines  that  such  action  vill  not 
pose  a  threat  to  other  members  c  r  prop- 
erty of  the  commimlty.  For  an  in(  lividual 
on  parole  or  probation,  no  releas  >  would 
be  granted.  Nor  would  release  be  i  granted 
to  anyone  awaiting  sentence  or  a  apeal  if 
he  has  been  convicted  of  a  crime  in- 
volving heroin  or  morphine.  The  bill 
provides  for  appeal  to  such  release 
orders. 

On  February  20,  I  introduced  S.  918, 
which  calls  for  a  mandatory  life  sen- 
tence with  no  suspension  or  probation 
for  those  convicted  of  trafficking  in  nar- 
cotics. If  the  individual  was  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  19  at  the  time  of  convic- 
tion, he  would  be  eligible  for  pare  le  after 
serving  15  years. 

My  bill  also  provides  similar  penalties 
for  those  convicted  of  committini ',  a  vio- 
lent crime  after  using  a  narcotic  drug. 

At  the  time  I  introduced  that  measure, 
I  pointed  out  the  fact  that  nearl; '  half  a 
million  Americans,  according  to  the 
Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs,  are  ad- 
dicted to  heroin.  This  includes  a  great 
many  young  people,  most  of  whom  are 
high  school  age.  At  le£ist  a  million  and  a 
half  young  people  between  the  ages  of  12 
and  18  have  tried  heroin. 

I  also  outlined  a  number  of  laws  and 
programs  which  we  have  institute  i  in  the 
past  few  years  to  deal  with  druf  abuse 
problems — at  a  whopping  cost  ol  nearly 
$785  million. 

Most  of  these  programs  hav;  made 
some  progress — particularly  in  dr  iig  edu- 
cation and  rehabilitation.  We  h^ve  still 
failed,  however,  to  provide  an  effective 
deterrent  to  drug  abuse  and  drvig  traf- 
ficking. And  that  is  precisely  why  we  still 
have  a  $10  billion  drug  businesi  and  a 
half  a  million  heroin  addicts  in  th  5  coun- 
try today. 

In  their  annual  crime  report  f  jr  1971, 
the  FBI  pointed  out  that  63  percent  of 
those  arrested  on  narcotics  vijlations 
were  repeaters.  Many  drug  pusiers  do 
not  go  to  jail  at  all — and  very  few  of 
those  who  do  go  serve  a  fuU  sentence. 
The  answer  is  clear — we  mujt  insti- 
tute, through  strict  criminal  penalties,  an 
effective  and  credible  deterrent  against 
drug  abuse.  And  I  believe  this  is  an  idea 
that  is  gathering  a  groimdswell  of  sup- 
port among  the  American  people 

With  the  introduction  In  tie  New 
York  State  Legislature  of  the  Ro(  ;kef  eller 
antidrug  abuse  proposal,  which  s  erved  as 
the  basis  for  my  own  bill,  it  bee  une  ap- 
parent, through  the  numeroi^  press 
statements  and  other  news  articles  that 
this  idea  of  mandatory  sentencing  has 
elicited  strong  support  from  mai  ly  areas. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  several  bills  calling 
for  various  minimum  sentences  have 
been  introduced  here  in  the  Senate  in  the 
past  few  weeks. 

While  Congress  does  not  make  it  a 
habit  to  establish  such  minimum  sen- 
tences legislatively,  I  believe  that  the 
dangers  of  drug  abuse,  both  existing  and 
potential,  warrant  this  action  as  Presi- 
dent Nixon  pointed  out  in  his  recent  mes- 
sage to  Congress : 

Sometimes  It  seems  that  as  fast  as  we  ball 
water  out  of  the  boat  through  law  enforce- 
ment and  rehabilitation,  it  runs  right  back 
In  through  the  holes  in  our  Judicial  system.  I 
intend  to  plug  those  holes.  Until  then,  all  the 
money  we  spend,  all  the  enforcement  we 
provide,  and  all  the  rehabilitation  services  we 
offer  are  not  going  to  solve  the  drug  problem 
in  America. 

While  I  feel  that  this  bill  we  are  In- 
troducing today  represents  a  soimd  ap- 
proach toward  dealing  with  drug  abuse,  I 
intend  to  persist  in  my  efforts  to  enact 
the  most  stringent  penalties  possible,  as  I 
proposed  in  S.  918,  in  order  to  insure  that 
new  drug  legislation  will  result  in  a  cred- 
ible deterrent.  In  this  respect,  I  urge  the 
committee  to  give  ample  and  expeditious 
consideration  to  all  pending  legislation 
dealing  with  the  establishment  of  man- 
datory penalties,  blending  together  the 
best  features  of  each,  so  that  we  can  get 
on  with  this  business  of  stopping  drug 

qKiicp 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
pleasure  in  following  the  lead  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  in  sponsoring  the 
Heroin  Trafficking  Act  of  1973. 

The  problem  of  heroin  and  morphine 
abuse  has  become  of  great  concern  in 
our  country.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
retail  sales  of  heroin  reach  as  high  as  $3 
billion  per  year.  Our  country  now  has 
the  largest  addict  population  in  the 
world. 

The  Federal  Government  has  taken 
strong  and  positive  measures  against 
drug  abuse.  Serious  problems,  however, 
remain  unsolved.  I  commend  President 
Nixon  for  proposing  the  Heroin  Traffick- 
ing Act  of  1973.  This  legislation  will  pro- 
vide the  Senate  a  workbase  from  which 
the  issues  of  heroin  and  morphine  traf- 
ficking can  be  discussed. 

The  proposed  bill  contains  two  titles. 
Title  I  provides  for  the  use  of  minimum 
mandatory  sentencing  against  those 
convicted  of  specific  violations  involving 
heroin  and  morphine. 

The  Controlled  Substances  Act  of  1970 
reformed  the  entire  Federal  pehalty 
structure  by  providing  judges  with  dis- 
cretionary powers  in  sentencing.  The 
administration  bill,  however,  seeks  to 
apply  the  minimum  mandatory  sen- 
tences to  a  very  specific  and  select  group 
of  Federal  crimes,  those  having  to  do 
with  trafficking,  importing,  exporting, 
or  possessing  heroin  or  morphine. 

Thi£  Senator's  longstanding  position 
has  been  to  generally  oppose  the  concept 
of  minimum  mandatory  sentencing.  It 
remains  so  today.  The  widely  held  view 
in  rehabilitation  and  corrections  is  away 
from  mandatory  penalties,  generally 
speaking. 

Hence,  it  is  with  caution  that  we  must 
proceed  to  consider  legislation  which 
calls  upon  the  Congress  to  return  to  a 


system  of  mandatory  sentencing.  That 
caution  is  duly  observed  in  the  bill  here 
introduced.  There  is  sound  justification 
for  invoking  mandatory  penalties  for 
violation  of  laws  making  illegal  traf- 
ficking in  heroin  or  morphine. 

These  are  not  crimes  of  passion.  Rath- 
er, they  are  systematically  and  deliber- 
ately planned  and  executed.  Such  traf- 
fickers are  experienced  in  evading  law 
enforcement  efforts.  They  are  aware  of 
the  gravity  of  the  offense  and  penalty. 
For  those  criminals  we  must  provide  ade- 
quate punishment.  The  trafficker's  busi- 
ness is  to  peddle  drugs  and  destroy  lives. 
We  must  find  further  ways  to  stop  this 
activity.  Mandatory  sentences  may  well 
be  the  way  to  provide  effective  deterrent 
force  in  such  cases. 

TiruE  n 

The  second  title  of  this  bill  provides 
for  pre-  and  post-trial  detention  of  those 
persons  accused  of  specific  heroin  and 
morphine  offenses.  An  additional  feature 
provides  that  addicts  could  not  be  re- 
leased pending  sentencing  or  appeal  of  a 
conviction  for  any  Federal  offense. 

The  District  of  Columbia  has  operated 
with  a  detention  provision  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966. 
Additional  features  were  enacted  with 
passage  of  the  D.C.  Court  Reform  and 
Criminal  Procedure  Act.  To  my  knowl- 
edge, these  provisions  have  never  been 
ruled  unconstitutional.  The  experience  In 
the  District  of  Colimibia  may  provide  us 
with  a  good  background  to  the  problems 
of  detention  and  its  effectiveness. 

There  is  a  great  body  of  evidence  which 
shows  that  narcotic  offenders  are  inclined 
to  commit  further  crimes  while  on  re- 
lease either  before  trial  or  after  convic- 
tion. The  detention  feature  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  is  designed  to  protect  the 
community  from  further  crimes  of  this 
nature  by  such  persons. 

While  it  is  not  necessary  to  agree  with 
all  provisions  and  language  in  the  bill, 
it  is  my  judgment  that  its  thrust  is  in  the 
right  direction  and  toward  a  most  de- 
sirable result. 

During  hearings,  which  I  do  hope  will 
ensue  at  an  early  date,  the  full  scope  and 
particulars  can  be  thoroughly  canvassed. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  which  confront  Amer- 
ica today  is  the  epidemic  of  narcotic  ad- 
diction which  has  gripped  the  Nation. 
Any  effort  which  will  successfully  combat 
the  predicament  must  include  both 
treatment  for  addicts  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  llllct  drug  traffickers. 

On  February  6  of  this  year  I  intro- 
duced the  Narcotic  Addict  Treatment 
Act  of  1973.  This  legislation  will  simul- 
taneously secure  the  legal  basis  for  pres- 
ent and  new  treatment  programs  while 
serving  to  eliminate  diversions  of  narcotic 
drugs  into  street  traffic.  As  I  mentioned 
before,  however,  there  are  two  facets  to 
this  complex  problem.  In  addition  to 
the  creation  of  comprehensive  and  ef- 
fective treatment  programs  for  narcotic 
addicts,  more  attention  must  be  given 
to  the  apprehension  and  swift  prosecu- 
tion of  illicit  drug  traffickers. 

Thus,  today  I  join  with  Senators  East- 
land, McClellan,  and  Gurney  in  intro- 
ducing, by  request,  the  Heroin  Traffick- 
ing Act  of   1973.  This  legislation  pro- 
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vides  harsh  penalties  for  those  derelicts 
In  our  society  who  traffic  in  the  most 
sinister  of  all  drugs,  heroin  and  mor- 
phine. I  hc^Je  that  these  greedy,  despic- 
able individuals  who  are  engaged  in  drug 
trafficking  will  take  note  that  each  of 
our  three  branches  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  determined  as  never  before  to 
deal  with  drug  pushers  in  the  harshest 
manner.  The  legislation  which  is  being 
introduced  today  is  the  initiation  of  an 
exhaustive  effort  by  Congress  to  deter- 
mine the  most  effective  manner  In  which 
to  deal  with  drug  pushers  who  have  made 
slaves  out  of  thousands  of  our  young  men 
and  women. 


By  Mr.  EAGLETON: 
S.  1302.  A  bill  to  provide  increased  un- 
employment compensation  benefits  for 
Vietnam  era  veterans.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

mCBEASED         UNEMPLOYMENT         COMPENSATION 
BENEFITS    FOR    VIETNAM    ERA    VETERANS 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  reintroducing  my  bill  to  pro- 
vide supplemental  benefits  to  unem- 
ployed Vietnam  era  veterans  which 
would  guarantee  them  a  minimum 
weekly  benefit  of  $75  for  up  to  52  weeks. 
While  the  nationwide  problem  of  unem- 
ployed veterans  has  improved  consider- 
ably since  I  introduced  my  bill  last  year, 
there  are  still  stubborn  pockets  of  un- 
employment that  deserve  our  concern 
and  he  proposed  cutbacks  in  veteran's 
programs  threaten  to  aggravate  the 
problem. 

As  long  as  we  have  hard-core  areas 
of  veterans  imemployment,  I  do  not 
think  we  can  take  comfort  in  the  fact 
that  the  national  average  of  veterans 
employment  is  improving.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  provide  the  proper  support  and 
assistance  imtil  there  is  a  job  for  every 
veteran.  I  was  pleased  to  hear  the  new 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Peter  Brennan,  at 
his  confirmation  hearing,  affirm  "his 
earlier  statement  that  his  "greatest  con- 
cern as  Labor  Secretary  would  be  im- 
employment, particularly  the  problems 
of  jobs  for  Vietnam  war  veterans." 

In  January  the  unemployment  rate 
for  Vietnam  era  veterans  was  5.9  per- 
cent— an  increase  from  December's  5.8- 
percent  rate.  At  the  same  time  the  un- 
employment rate  for  nonveterans  in  the 
same  age  group  declined  from  6.3  to 
6.0  percent.  Unemployment  among  Viet- 
nam era  veterans  20  to  24  years  of  age 
was  running  at  8.6  percent;  unemploy- 
ment among  disabled  veterans  is  esti- 
mated to  be  at  least  14  percent,  and  may 
be  higher;  minority  veterans  in  all  age 
groups  have  significantly  higher  unem- 
ployment rates;  and  the  total  number  of 
unemployed  veterans  is  302,000. 

Recent  administration  actions  will 
probably  aggravate  these  statistics.  The 
proposed  $1  billion  cutback  for  1974  in 
the  public  employment  program  will  hit 
Vietnam  veterans  hard,  since  they  con- 
stitute 40  percent  of  the  enrollees,  or 
about  61,000  veterans.  A  severe  cut  has 
also  been  proposed  in  vocational  train- 
ing under  the  Manpower  Development 
Training  Act,  under  which  another  40,- 
000  Vietnam  era  veterans  are  enrolled. 
Funds  have  also  been  omitted  for  the  $50 
million  program  to  provide  part-time 
jobs  with  nonprofit  groups  and  local  gov- 


ernments for  Vietnam  veterans  enrolled 
in  school. 

After  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
war,  special  legislation  was  enacted  by 
Congress  to  provide  special  unemploy- 
ment compensation  to  veterans  who  had 
difficulty  in  finding  work.  The  "52-20 
Club"  after  World  War  II  provided  re- 
lief of  $20  a  week  for  52  weeks  for  the 
unemployed  veteran.  The  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  could  be  labeled  the  "52- 
75  Club"  for  today's  unemployed  veteran. 

While  expanding  the  unemplojonent 
benefits  for  veterans  Is  only  a  stopgap 
measure  until  we  can  find  a  job  for  every 
veteran,  it  Is  a  necessary  step.  Something 
must  be  done  for  the  veteran  who  re- 
turns from  service  and  finds  himself  un- 
employable. The  veteran's  service  and 
sacrifice  for  his  country  combined  with 
his  imique  adjustment  problems  to  civil- 
ian life  are  sufficient  to  justify  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  problem  with  unemplosmient  com- 
pensation as  it  now  stands  is  twofold: 
First,  there  is  a  great  variation  in  the 
dollar  amount  of  benefits  to  which  the 
veteran  is  entitled,  depending  on  his 
State,  although  they  are  uniformly  in- 
adequate; and  second,  the  period  of  en- 
titlement is  too  short,  usually  26  weeks. 
The  following  table  sJiows  the  minimum 
and  maximum  amount  of  benefits  for 
each  State,  along  with  the  niunber  of 
weeks  for  which  a  ''eteran  is  eligible  for 
such  compensation: 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR,  MANPOWER  ADMINISTRA 
TION,    UNEMPLOYMENT   INSURANCE   SERVICE 

SIGNIFICANT    PROVISIONS    OF    STATE    UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE  LAWS,  JAN.  7,  1973  (BENEFITS) 


(Prepa 
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jared  for  ready  reference.  Consult  the  State  law  and  State 
employment   security   agency   for   authoritative    information! 


Weekly  benefit     Weeks  of  benefits 
amount  for  total  for  total 

unemployment       unemployment 


State 


Mini- 
mum 


Maxi- 
mum 


Mini- 
mum 


Maxi- 
mum 


Alabama $15 

Alaska 18-23 

Arizona 10 

Arkansas 15 

California 25 

Colorado 14 

Connecticut 15-20 

Delaware 10 

District  of  Columbia 14-15 

Florida 10 

Georgia 12 

Hawaii 5 

Idaho 17 

Illinois 10 

Indiana 20 

Iowa 10 

Kansas 16 

Kentucky 12 

Louisiana 10 

Maine 12 

Maryland 10-13 

Massachusetts 12-18 

Michigan 16-18 

Minnesota 15 

Mississippi 10 

Missouri 12 

Montana. 12 

Nebraska 12 

Nevada 16 

New  Hampshire 14 

New  Jersey 10 

New  Mexico 13 

New  York 20 

North  Carolina 12 

North  Dakota 15 

Ohio 10-16 

Oklahoma 16 

Oregon 20 

Pennsylvania 12-17 

Puerto  Rico 7 

Rhode  Island 12-17 

South  Carolina 10 

South  Dakota 12 

Tennessee 14 

Texas 15 


$60 

11  + 

26 

60-85 

14 

78 

60 

12+ 

26 

67 

10 

26 

75 

12-14+ 

26 

87 

8+10 

26 

92-138 

22-1- 

26 

65 

16-*- 

26 

110 

17+ 

34 

64 

10 

26 

60 

9 

26 

93 

26 

26 

68 

10 

26 

51-97 

10-26 

26 

45-65 

12+-6+ 

26 

68 

10 

26 

66 

10 

26 

68 

15 

26 

70 

12 

28 

63 

ll-f-25 

26 

78 

26 

26 

83-125 

94-30 

30 

56-92 

11 

26 

64 

13 

26 

49 

12 

26 

63 

13+ 

26 

52 

13 

26 

60 

17 

26 

77 

11 

26 

75 

26 

26 

81 

12+ 

26 

64 

18 

30 

75 

26 

26 

60 

26 

26 

62 

18 

26 

57-87 

20 

26 

60 

10+ 

26 

62 

11+ 

26 

91-99 

30 

30 

50 

20 

20 

79-99 

12 

26 

59 

10 

26 

55 

11-18 

26 

57 

12 

26 

63 

9 

26 

Weekly  beneht     Weeks  of  benefits 
amount  tor  total  for  total 

unemployment       unemployment 


State 


Mini- 
mum 


Maxi- 
mum 


Mini- 
mum 


Maxi- 
mum 


Utah JIO  $81  10  22  36 

Vermont 15  77  26  26 

Virginia 20  70  12  26 

Washington 17  78                8-23-(-  30 

West  Virginia 12  75  26  26 

Wisconsin 22  90  14-(-  34 

Wyoming 10  63  11-24  26 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  As  the  table  shows, 
there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  amount 
of  imemployment  compensation  between 
each  State,  and  a  veteran  receives  what- 
ever the  level  Is  in  his  State.  Further- 
more, the  period  of  eligibility  for  unem- 
ployment benefits  rarely  exceeds  26 
weeks,  although  a  veteran's  readjust- 
ment problems  are  more  difficult  than 
other  recipients  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation. In  1972  there  were  about  540,- 
000  claims  from  veterans  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  as  of  December 
of  1972,  5,190  veterans  had  run  out  of 
employment  benefits  without  being  able 
to  find  a  job.  At  this  point  a  veteran's 
alternative  is  to  go  on  welfare. 

I  believe  that  this  country  owes  a 
greater  obligation  to  those  who  were  up- 
rooted from  civilian  life  and  thrust  into 
the  Vietnam  war  at  risk  to  their  life  and 
limb  than  to  provide  them  with  mini- 
mal unemployment  compensation  and 
then  to  let  them  go  on  welfare.  For  this 
reason.  I  am  introducing  this  bill  to  pro- 
vide unemployment  compensation  of  $75 
per  week  for  52  weeks  as  a  stopgap  meas- 
ure until  we  can  improve  the  employ- 
ment opportunities  available  to  these 
veterans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
along  with  an  editorial  from  the  BUinsas 
City  Star  of  March  17,  1973,  entitled 
"Jobs  Are  Key  to  Veterans'  Return." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  sis  follows: 

S.  1302 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Vietnam  Veterans'  Un- 
employment Assistance  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Suppi-ementart  Compensations  for 
Vietnam  Era  Vxterans  Under  Statx  Acrxx- 
MENTS. — (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  to  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  any  State  or  State  agency 
under  which  the  State  agency  (1)  will  make, 
as  agent  ot  the  United  States,  payments  of 
supplementary  unemployment  compensation 
to  any  Vietnam  era  veteran  In  such  State  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
and  (2)  will  otherwise  cooperate  with  the 
Secretary,  and  with  other  State  agencies,  in 
making  payments  of  supplementary  unem- 
ployment compensation  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  such  agreement  shall  provide  that 
any  determination  by  a  State  agency  with 
respect  to  entitlement  to  supplementary  un- 
employment compensation  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  under  this  section  shall  be  made 
in  accordance  with  the  State  unemployment 
compensation  law  and  shall  be  subject  to 
review  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the  sam« 
extent  as  determinations  under  the  State  un- 
employment compensation  law. 

(c)  Each  agreement  shall  provide  the  terms 
and  conditions  upon  which  it  may  b« 
amended  or  terminated. 

Sec.  3.  Unemployment  CoiimrsATioN  in 
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Absence  of  State  AoazEMiNTs. —  (a) 
case  of  a  Vietnam  era  veteran  who 
State  which  has  no  agreement  under 
with  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary,  in 
ance   with   regulations   prescribed 
shall,  upon  the  filing  by  such 
claim     for     supplementary 
compensation  under  this  Act.  make 
of  supplementary  unemployment  co^pe 
tlon  to  him  In  the  same  amounts 
the  same  periods  as  provided  for  In 
Any   determination   by   the 
respect  to  entitlement  to  supplemen 
employment  compensation  under  t 
section  shall  be  made  In  accordance 
State  unemployment   compensation 
the  State  where  the  veteran  is 

(b)  In  the  case  of  a  Vietnam  era 
who  Is  In  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
In  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
him,  shall,  upon  the  filing  by  such 
a   claim   for   supplementary 
compensation   under  this   subsectlo^ 
payments  of  supplementary  un^ 
compensation  to  him  In  the  same 
and  for  the  same  period  as  provide^ 
this  Act.  Any  determination  by  the 
with  respect  to  entitlement  to  unem 
compensation  under  this  subsection 
made  In  accordance  with  the 
compensation  law  of  the  District  of 
bla  Insofar  as  such  law  is  applicable 

(c)  Any  Vietnam  era  veteran  who*e 
for  unemployment  compensation  un^er 
section  (a)   or  (b)  of  this  section 
denied  shall  be  entitled  to  a  fair  hetirlng 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribe  1 
Secretary.  Any  fiscal  determination 
Secretary  with  respect  to  entltlemeni 
plementary  unemployment  compensa  ;lon 
der  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  n  view 
the  courts  In  the  same  manner  and  t< 
tent  as  Is  provided  In  section  405  (gl 
42.  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
decisions  of  the  Secretary  of  Healt  a 
cation,  and  Welfare  under  subchap^r 
such  title. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  utilize  for 
poses  of  this  section  the  jjersonnel 
cllltles  of  the  agency  in  the  Virgin 
cooperating  with  the  United  States 
ment  Service  under  chapter  4B  of 
United  States  Code.  For  the  purpose 
ments  made  to  any  such  agency  un4er 
chapter,  the  furnishing  of  such 
facilities  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
administration  of  the  public  employi^ent 
fice  of  such  agency. 

Sec.  4.  Patments  to  States. — Eadh 
shall  be  entitled  to  be  paid  by  the 
States  an  amount  equal  to  payments 
plementary     unemployment     com 
made   by  such   State  under  and  in 
ance  with  an  agreement  under  this 
such  payments  shall  be  made  subj 
same  conditions  and  limitations  whl^h 
with  respect  to  payments  to  States 
pensatlon  under  section  8505  (b)  through 
of  Utle  5,  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  5.  IwroRMATiON. —  (a)   All 
partments  and  agencies  shall  make 
to  State  agencies  which  have 
der  this  Act  or  to  the  Secretary,  as 
may  be,   such   information   with   re 
military  service  of  any  Vietnam  era 
as  the  Secretary  may  find  practicable 
necessary  for  the  determination  of  sich 
eran's  entitlement  to  supplementar ' 
ployment  compensation  under  this 

(b)    Each  State   agency  shall  furnish 
the  Secretary  such  Information  as 
tary  may   find   necessary   or  approj^rlate 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
such  Information  shall  be  deemed  re|)orts 
quired  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
p«u-agraph   (6)   of  subsection   (a)   o1 
503  of  title  42,  United  States  Code. 
Sec.  6.  False   Statements   and 
sbntations. —  (a)  If  a  State  agency, 
retary   of  Labor,   or  a  court  of 
Jtmsdlctlon  finds  that  an  Individual- 
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(1)  knowingly  has  made,  or  caused  to  be 
made  by  another,  a  false  statement  or  repre- 
sentation of  a  material  fact,  or  knowingly 
has  failed,  or  caused  another  to  fall,  to  dis- 
close a  material  fact;  and 

(2)  as  a  result  of  that  action  has  received 
an  amount  as  supplementary  unemployment 
compensation  under  this  Act  to  which  be  was 
not  entitled; 

the  Individual  shall  repay  the  amount  to 
the  State  agency  or  the  Secretary.  Instead  of 
requiring  repayment  under  this  subsection, 
the  State  agency  or  the  Secretary  may  re- 
cover the  amount  by  deductions  from  sup- 
plementary unemployment  compensation 
payable  to  the  individual  under  this  Act 
during  a  two-year  {>erlod  after  the  date  of 
the  finding.  A  finding  by  a  State  agency  or 
the  Secretary  may  be  made  only  after  an 
opportunity  for  a  fair  hearing,  subject  to 
such  review  as  may  be  appropriate  under 
section  2(b)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  An  amount  repaid  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be — 

(1)  deposited  In  the  fund  from  which  pay- 
ment was  made.  If  the  repayment  was  to  a 
State  agency;  or 

(2)  retiimed  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  and  credited  to  the  current  applicable 
appropriation,  fund,  or  account  from  which 
payment  was  made.  If  the  repayment  was  to 
the  Secretary. 

Sec.  7.  Regulations. — The  Secretary  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  make  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary 
shall.  Insofar  as  practicable,  consult  with 
representatives  of  the  State  agencies  before 
prescribing  any  rules  or  regulations  which 
may  affect  the  performance  by  such  agencies 
of  functions  pursuant  to  agreements  under 
this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  Nonduplication  or  Benettts. — (a) 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act,  no  payment  shall  be  made  under  any 
agreement  under  this  Act,  or.  In  the  absence 
of  such  an  agreement,  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  Act  to  a  Vietnam  era  veteran — 

(1)  for  any  week  or  any  part  of  a  week  he 
Is  eligible  (or  would  be  eligible  except  for  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  except  for  any  action 
taken  by  such  veteran  under  this  Act)  to 
receive  unemployment  benefits  at  a  rate 
equal  to  or  In  excess  of  *75  per  week  under 
any  Federal  or  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation law;  or 

(2)  for  any  period  In  which  he  receives  a 
subsistence  allowance  under  chapter  31,  or 
an  educational  assistance  allowance  under 
chapter  35  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  9.  EiTEcrrvE  Period. — Supplementary 
unemplo3rment  compensation  may  be  paid 
pursuant  to  this  Act  for  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment commencing  on  or  after  the  sixtieth 
day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  but  no  such  compensation  may  be  paid 
to  any  Vietnam  era  veteran  for  any  week 
beginning  on  a  date  which  Is  more  tlian  (1) 
three  years  after  the  sixtieth  day  after  such 
date  of  enactment,  (2)  three  years  after  the 
date  on  which  such  veteran  Is  discharged  or 
released  from  active  duty  if  such  discharge 
or  release  occurs  after  such  sixtieth  day.  No 
benefit  may  be  paid  under  this  Act  after  a 
date  which  is  three  years  after  the  date  on 
which  the  Vietnam  era  is  terminated  pursu- 
ant to  section  101(29)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code. 

Sec  10.  Definitions. — As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
r«tarj'  of  Labor  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  term  "State"  includes  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

(3)  The  term  "State  agency"  means  the 
agency  of  the  State  which  administers  Its 
State  unemployment  compensation  law. 

(4)  The  term  "State  unemployment  com- 
pensation law"  means  the  unemployment 
compensation  law  of  the  State,  approved  by 
the  Secretary  under  section  3304  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 


(5)  The  term  "supplementary  unemploy- 
ment comp>ensatlon"  means  cash  benefits 
payable  to  Vietnam  era  veterans  with  respect 
to  their  unemployment  In  an  amount  nec- 
essary to  Increase  the  weekly  benefit  to  which 
any  such  veteran  Is  entitled  under  any  State 
unemployment  compensation  law  (Including 
compensation  payable  pursuant  to  chapter 
85  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  ex- 
tended compensation  payable  pursuant  to 
the  Federal-State  Extended  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1970)  to  a  rate  of  t75 
per  week  for  a  total  of  fifty-two  weeks. 

(6)  The  term  "Vietnam  era  veteran"  means 
a  person  who  Is  a  veteran  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  101  (2)  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  who  served  on  continuous  active  duty 
for  ninety  days  or  more  during  the  Vietnam 
era  as  defined  In  section  101(29)  of  such  title. 

(7)  The  term  "week"  means  a  week  as  de- 
fined In  the  applicable  State  law. 

Jobs  Are  Key  to  Veterans'  Return 

The  Veterans  Jobs  Pair,  which  will  be  held 
Tuesday  at  the  Exhibition  HaU  of  Municipal 
Auditorium,  will  pull  together  young  men  In 
need  of  work  and  area  employers  and  orga- 
nizations that  can  accommodate  them.  It 
should  be  a  happy  and  rewarding  combina- 
tion. Getting  these  veterans  back  into  the 
mainstream  of  American  life  is  a  most  im- 
portant priority. 

James  A.  Wrlterman,  manager  of  the  Mis- 
souri Division  of  Employment  Security  office 
here,  analyzed  the  group  of  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans this  way:  "They  represent  one  of  the 
best  supplies  for  the  work  force  that  an  em- 
ployer can  use.  They  are  the  right  age,  well- 
motivated  and  anxious  to  get  on  with  a 
career  and  a  family." 

Many  of  them  entered  the  service  from 
school,  leaving  them  without  Job  experience 
In  the  civilian  labor  market.  It  Is  difficult  for 
them  to  compete  with  workers  with  more  ex- 
perience. 

While  the  employment  outlook  has  Im- 
proved generally  in  the  last  several  months, 
there  still  are  some  trouble  ^wts.  A  recent 
study  showed,  for  example,  that  the  unem- 
ployment rate  for  veterans  who  are  20  to  24 
years  old  was  9.7  per  cent.  The  non^hite  rate 
for  that  age  category  was  18.5  per  cent.  The 
over-all  civilian  rate  Is  about  5.5  per  cent. 

Nq  employer  can  promise  a  Job  outright. 
But  the  response  of  employers  demonstrates 
an  awareness  of  concern  for  these  ex-service- 
men. Employment  Is  at  the  heart  of  the  re- 
sumption of  their  Interrupted  lives. 


By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  1303.  A  bill  to  designate  the  first 
Saturday  in  November  as  the  day  for 
Federal  elections.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration, 

introduction    of    bill    and    AMEITOMENT 
AMENDMENT    NO.    50 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  RiUes  and  Admin- 
istration.) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  desig- 
nate the  first  Saturday  in  November  of 
every  even-numbered  year  as  the  day 
for  holding  Federal  elections. 

I  am  also  oCfering  for  appropriate 
reference  an  amendment  to  a  bill  S.  343, 
which  was  introduced  on  January  12, 
1973,  by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
West  Virginia,  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd. 

Mr.  President,  the  percentage  of  votes 
cast  during  general  election  years  has 
been  diminishing.  Registered  voters  are 
not  going  to  the  polls  to  cast  their  ballots 
for  candidates  of  their  choice. 

Taking  time  off  from  the  job,  incon- 
venience, voter  apathy,  weather  condi- 
tions, and  many  other  excuses  are  offered 
to  explain  the  p>oor  showing  at  the  polls. 
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Various  election  law  reform  bills  have 
already  been  introduced  this  year  for 
consideration  by  appropriate  committees. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  of  value 
to  the  Senate  to  include  consideration 
of  the  month  and  day  for  holding  elec- 
tions. I  believe  we  should  consider 
whether  a  different  day  of  the  week  than 
Tuesday,  or  an  earlier  month  than  No- 
vember, or  both,  might  motivate  greater 
numbers  of  citizens  to  exercise  the  voting 
franchise. 

For  that  reason  the  bill  I  introduce 
today  would  provide  for  Federal  elec- 
tions to  be  held  on  the  first  Saturday  in 
November  rather  than  the  first  Tuesday 
in  November.  This  will  allow  us  to  con- 
sider the  benefits  of  Saturday  rather 
than  Tuesday  as  election  day. 

In  addition,  I  offer  an  amendment  to 
Senator  Byrd's  bill,  which  proposes  to 
advance  the  month  for  holding  Federal 
elections  from  November  to  October.  The 
passage  of  that  bill  would  shorten  the 
present  overly  long  election  campaigns 
and  would  have  a  salutary  effect  upon 
the  results  of  voter  participation.  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be  given  favorable  con- 
sideration. 

The  amendment  I  propose  would  fol- 
low Senator  Byrd's  proposal  as  to  the 
month,  but  would  make  Election  Day  the 
first  Saturday  in  October  rather  than 
the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday. 

I  believe  this  proposal  would  be  a  fur- 
ther inducement  to  all  citizens  to  exer- 
cise the  very  important  privilege  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  elective  processes  of  the 
United  States. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  1304.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  title  XI  of  the  Organized  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1970  relating  to  explo- 
sives. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  to  exempt  com- 
mercially manufactured  black  powder  as 
used  in  antique  firearms  or  replicas  there- 
of from  title  XI  of  the  Organized  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1970 — Public  Law  91-452. 
Muzzle  loader  shooters  are  among  a  mi- 
nority of  the  sporting  rifle  enthusiasts  in 
Alaska.  They  utilize  historical  rifles  and 
pursue  a  hobby  that  entails  great  care 
and  expense.  This  is  a  hobby  with  unique 
historical  signiflcance. 

As  America  approaches  its  bicenten- 
nial birthday,  Alaskans'  thoughts  are 
turning  increasingly  to  the  past  for  a 
preservation  of  the  historical  ideals  upon 
which  this  Nation  was  founded.  Yet  few 
people  actively  practice  any  sport  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  be  as  authentically 
historical  as  possible. 

Among  those  who  do  are  the  muzzle- 
loaders.  These  people  shoot  under  condi- 
tions similar  to  those  obtained  during 
the  Civil  War  and  before.  They  gather 
several  times  yearly  to  shoot  and  discuss 
the  fsiscinating  details  of  their  unique 
hobby.  They  manufacture  and  load  their 
own  ammunition.  Some  reconstruct  their 
rifles  themselves.  They  said  their  wives 
manufacture  authentic  uniforms  of  the 
times.  They  shoot  at  targets  imder  care- 
fully supervised  safety  conditions  with 
all  the  authentic  pageantry  possible. 

One  of  their  safety  precautions  pre- 
cludes the  use  of  modem  smokeless  pow- 


ders. Modern  smokeless  powders  cannot 
be  used  in  their  antique  firearms  for,  im- 
like  black  powder,  modem  smokeless 
powder  produces  dangerously  high  levels 
of  pressure.  This  pressiu-e  may  explode 
the  weapons  and  could  cause  serious  in- 
jury. Therefore,  the  only  propellant  they 
can  use  with  any  degree  of  safety  is  black 
powder. 

Unfortunately,  these  legitimate  sports- 
men have  been  unable  to  obtain, domes- 
tically manufactured  black  powder  pro- 
pellant. Only  one  domestic  corporation 
produced  black  powder  until  1971.  This 
manufacturer  then  ceased  production, 
until  it  recently  resumed  production  of 
limited  amounts  to  fulfill  military  con- 
tracts. However,  this  corporation  has  in- 
dicated that  it  does  not  intend  to  con- 
tinue domestic  production  after  March 
1973.  It  will  then  attempt  to  sell  its  plant 
to  the  successful  bidder  on  the  new  con- 
tracts. 

Since  June,  1971,  the  only  source  of 
commercial  black  powder  available  for 
sportsmen  in  the  United  States  has  been 
a  plant  in  Scotland.  All  blackpowder 
available  commercially  for  private  indi- 
viduals must  be  imported.  Recently  this 
producer  in  Scotland  was  also  tempo- 
rarily put  out  of  production.  No  other 
plant  is  selling  to  muzzle  loaders  and 
other  legitimate  sportsmen  because  of 
the  relatively  small  demand  for  black 
powder. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  can  see,  importa- 
tion and  distribution  of  black  powder 
has  been  severely  restricted.  Moreover, 
under  title  XI  of  the  Organized  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1970,  no  more  than  5 
pounds  of  black  powder  may  be  pur- 
chased at  one  time.  This  statute  has  se- 
verely curtailed  legitimate  muzzle 
loaders. 

The  theory  behind  the  prohibition  of 
title  XI  was  that,  because  black  powder 
was  used  in  the  making  of  pipebombs, 
it  should  be  prohibited.  However,  several 
facts  were  not  realized  at  the  time  the 
bill  was  passed. 

The  first  fact  is  that  black  powder  has 
seldom  been  used  in  bomb  devices.  From 
July  1,  1970  to  Etecember  31,  1971,  only 
3.8*7  percent  of  all  American  bombings 
involved  black  powder  devices. 

Second,  homemade  black  powder  is 
made  from  ingredients  that  can  be  pur- 
chased legally.  Fertilizer,  propane,  and 
cotton  are  a  few  readily  available  poten- 
tial bomb  components.  Even  automobile 
gasoline  can  be  used  in  bombs.  These 
materials  are  not  prohibited  under  title 
XI. 

Commercial  black  powder,  expensive 
and  hard  to  obtain  under  any  circum- 
stances, even  if  legal,  is  not  used  by  bomb- 
ers. Homemade  black  powder,  on  the 
other  hand,  while  suitable  for  bombs,  is 
quite  useless  as  a  shooting  propellant  be- 
cause quality  and  consistency  are  both 
vital  for  muzzle  loaders. 

Recently  the  Treasury  Department 
conducted  experiments  with  homemade 
bombs  manufactured  with  common  ma- 
terials costing  only  $3.  The  principal  in- 
gredient was  ammonium  nitrate  fer- 
tilizer, readily  available  in  garden  supply 
stores  for  approximately  $4  per  80 -pound 
bag  or  in  bulk  from  farm  suppliers  for 
approximately  $60  per  ton.  It  is  not  li- 


censed or  restricted  by  any  level  of  gov- 
ernment. 

To  produce  the  same  level  of  explosion 
as  that  which  resulted  from  the  bomb 
made  by  the  Treasury  Department  \iiith 
$3  worth  of  common  materials  would 
probably  require  at  least  $1,000  to  $2,000 
worth  of  commercial  handloaders  pro- 
pellant or  almost  as  much  commercial 
black  powder  and  an  initiating  charge 
of  some  type  of  high  explosive.  It  would 
probably  also  require  a  skillful  explo- 
sives expert. 

Mr.  President,  if  black  powder  must  be 
regulated,  a  host  of  other  materials 
should  receive  similar  treatment.  Playing 
cards,  hand  soap,  sugar,  and  flour  are  but 
a  few.  Ammonium  nitrate  fertilizer,  when 
mixed  with  fuel  oil,  creates  a  high  ex- 
plosive, presently  used  for  70  percent 
of  the  commercial  blasting  formerly  done 
with  dynamite.  Yet  fertilizer  is  not  regu- 
lated. In  fact,  ammonium  nitrate  fer- 
tilizer may  be  mixed  with  other  materials 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  detonated  by 
nothing  more  than  a  firecracker,  al- 
though the  standard  mix  requires  an  ex- 
plosive priming  charge.  The  details  of 
such  a  "high  explosive"  mixture  are 
available  in  almost  any  public  or  college 
library. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  will  exempt  com- 
mercially manufactured  black  powder 
shooting  propellants  used  in  antique  fire- 
arms or  replicas.  In  addition,  the  bill  de- 
fines the  term  "antique  firearms  or  repli- 
cas." This  definition  refers  to  another 
section  of  law,  18  U.S.C.  section  921 1  a) 
(16)  and  (4). 

By  this  referral,  it  is  my  legislative  in- 
tent as  the  author  of  this  bill  to  define 
the  term  "antique  firearm  or  replica"  to 
include: 

First,  any  firearm — including  any  fire- 
arm with  a  matchlock,  flint  lock,  percus- 
sion cap,  or  similar  type  of  ignition  sys- 
tem— manufactured  in  or  before  1898; 
and 

Second,  any  replica  of  any  firearm  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1 )  if  such  replica — 

Is  not  designed  or  redesigned  for  using 
rimfire  or  conventional  centerfire  fixed 
ammunition,  or 

Uses  rimfire  or  conventional  centerfire 
fixed  Emimimition  which  is  no  longer 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  and 
which  is  not  readily  available  in  the  ordi- 
nary channels  of  commercial  trade; 

The  term  "antique  firearm  or  replica" 
also  Includes  signaling  and  line  throw- 
ing guns,  cannons  exempt  from  the  de- 
structive devices  category  of  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968  (P.L.  90-618,  82  stat. 
1213  > ,  and  similar  devices  whose  safe  op- 
eration is  contingent  on  the  use  of  black- 
powder  shooting  propellant  for  signalling, 
target  competition,  sporting  purposes, 
musical  and  special  theatrical  presenta- 
tions and  effects,  historical  reinactments 
and  demonstrations,  and  research. 

Such  an  exemption  is  both  fair  and 
squitable.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  give  the 
bill  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  several  items  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  point: 

The  bUl  itself. 

Exhibit  1 — an  article  entitled  "Relief 
In  Sight  for  Blackpowder  Buffs." 

Exhibit  2 — a  table  containing  a  sta- 
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tistical  summary  of  bombings 
device  fillers  used  by  bombers. 

Exhibit  3 — several  letters  I  recently 
ceived  from  sportsmen  urging 
of  this  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
material  were  ordered  to  be  pfinted 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  1304 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
Representatives    of    the    United 
America  in   Congress  assembled, 
tlon   1102(a)    of  Title  XT  of  the 
Crtme  Control   Act  of    1970   ( 
Stat.  922.  19  U.S.C.  845(a))    (relating 
emptlons  from  certain  provisions 
lawB  relating  to  explosives)   is  amended- 

(a)  by   redesignating    paragrapi 
paragraph  (7);  and 

(b)  by  striking  out  paragraph  ( 
serting   In  lieu   thereof   the   follo^ng 
peiragraphs:     "(5)     commercially 
tured  black  powder  as  used  in  antique 
arms  or  replicas  thereof; 

"(6)  percussion  caps,  safety  and 
nic  fuses,  quick  and  slow  matches 
tlon  primers;  and" 

Sec.  2.  That  Section  1102(a)   ol 
of  the  Organized  Crime  Control 
(P.L.  91-452,  84  Stat.  922,   18  US. 
amended   by   adding   at  the  end 
new  subsection  (o)  as  follows: 

"(o)  The  term  'antique  firearm 
means  'antique  firearm'  as  define  1 
tlon   921(a)  (16)    of  "Htle    18  of   ' 
States  Code  and  also  includes 
excluded  from  the  term  'destructive 
In  Subsection  (4)   of  the  same 
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Reloct  in  Sight  fob  Blackpowoi  k  Buffs 
(By  American  Rifleman  sta  f) 

Severely  limited  by  productlor  capacity 
and  harassed  by  restrictive  regulations,  the 
supply  of  sporting  blackpowder  In  I  he  United 
States  approached  its  lowest  ebb  in  many 
years  this  fall.  But  relief  Is  in  sight. 

The  sole  factory  producing  bliickpowder 
for  U.S.  sportsmen,  which  was  dfeabled  by 
an  explosion  last  spring,  has  bee*  repaired 
and  now  Is  back  In  operation.  Ttils  plant, 
owned  by  Imperial  Chemical  Indus  tries,  Ltd. 
Is  at  Stevenston,  Ayrshire,  Scotland.  It  man- 
ufactures the  well-known  Curtis  &  Harvey 
brand  of  blackpowder  marketed  jy  several 
U.S.  and  Canadian  firms. 

Hodgdon  Powder  Co.,  one  of  th(  VS.  dis- 
tributors, received  Its  first  shipment  from 
the  rebuilt  factory  Oct.  10.  The  company 
expects  two  more  frelghtcar  loads  In  the 
near  future.  These  early  shipments  will  be 
used  to  fill  back  orders.  Some  shortages 
will  continue,  Bob  Hodgdon  predl(!ted,  untU 
blackpowder  trickles  back  Into  supply  llnee 
and  all  distributors  satisfy  orders  that  have 
piled  up  during  the  past  few  msnths 

Du  Pont,  for  170  years  a  majoi 
of  U.S.  sporting  blackpowder  and 


cently  the  only  U.S.  producer,  discontinued 


sporting    blackpowder    after    Its 
Mooslc,  Pa.   was  damaged  by  an 
m  June,  1971.  The  plant  has  bee  a 


to  fulfill  Du  Pont's  military  contracts,  which 
wUl  lapse  in  March,  1973.  As  thfe  military 
will  require  blackpowder  for  at  leafet  another 
three  years,  the  Army  Munitions  Command 
has  advertised  for  bids  to  operate  '  he  Mooelc 
plant.  So  far  12  firms  have  bid  on  the  gov- 
ernment contracts.  The  Du  Pont  corporation 
Is  expected  to  sell  the  plant  to  tie  success- 
ful bidder.  Its  asking  price  Is  «3C  0,000.  The 
new  proprietors  would  be  left  to  decide 
whether  to  resume  sporting  blackp  )wder  pro- 
duction. 

Although  blackpowder  shooting  has 
boomed  In  recent  years  with  the  Increased 
availability  of  modern-made  bfeckpowder 
arms,  consumptVjn  has  not  been  Spectacular 
by  Industry  ttaiidards.  According  t«  one  trade 
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estimate,  U.S.  sportsmen  discharge  no  more 
than  200,000  pounds  annually,  a  volume 
Insufficient  to  keep  sporting  blackpowder 
In  production. 

Besides  the  Du  Pont  mill,  the  only  other 
known  U.S.  blackpowder  factory  Is  owned  by 
the  Austin  Powder  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a 
long-time  manufacturer  of  blasting  explo- 
sives. The  Austin  plant  has  been  Inopera- 
tlonal.  however,  since  an  explosion  ripped 
through  Its  pack  house  In  1968.  Austin  has 
been  importing  its  spcwting  Wackpowder 
from  the  ICI  factory  in  Scotland  and  market- 
ing It  through  Red  Diamond  Distributing 
Co.  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.  An  Austin  official  In- 
terviewed for  this  article  gave  the  Impres- 
sion that  the  sporting  blackpowder  busi- 
ness was  a  relatively  Insignificant  aspect  of 
the  firm's  overall  operations.  For  this  reason 
Austin's  plant  may  never  be  restored. 

Despite  the  lack  of  Interest  by  domestic 
manufacturers,  three  foreign  producers  have 
been  exploring  the  U.S.  sporting  blackpow- 
der market.  An  Australian  firm  has  corre- 
sponded with  at  least  one  American  distrib- 
utor about  the  feasibility  of  selling  Its  mix- 
ture here.  Likewise,  a  South  American  firm 
is  considering  blackjKjwder  exportation  to 
the  U.S.  Perhaps  even  more  optimistic  is  the 
report  that  a  European  company  is  giving 
thought  to  the  construction  of  a  blackpow- 
der plant  here.  This  would  perhaps  alleviate 
some  of  the  burdensome  aspects  of  the  1970 
Federal  explosives  law.  which  was  passed  to 
curb  bombings  by  extremists. 

Under  the  law.  Importation  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  nation's  sporting  blackpowder 
supply  has  been  severely  restricted.  It  set  up 
a  rigid  system  of  licensing  for  practically  all 
persons  handling  blackpowder:  manufac- 
turers. Importers,  dealers  and  users.  Some 
gun  shop  owners,  who  had  kept  small  quan- 
tities of  blackpowder  In  their  Inventories, 
gave  It  up  rather  than  pay  the  annual  550 
dealer's  license  fee.  The  legislation  also  en- 
tangled sportsmen  In  a  web  of  often  Im- 
practical transportation  and  storage  require- 
ments. 

Following  the  trend  set  by  the  Federal 
government,  many  States  passed  new  ex- 
plosives laws  which  further  hindered  black- 
powder sportsmen.  The  New  York  State  ver- 
sion, one  of  the  nation's  more  oppressive,  re- 
quired an  explosives  license  costing  $10  each 
year  for  the  purchase  of  any  quantity  of 
blackpowder.  The  legislation  also  barred  per- 
sons under  18  from  obtaining  an  explosive 
license  and  under  some  circumstances  made 
a  fingerprint  check  mandatory.  Like  the  Fed- 
eral law.  It  too  regulated  the  storage  and 
transportation  of  blackpowder. 

Representatives  of  at  least  10  blackpowder 
shooting  organizations  In  New  York  State 
have  won  some  concessions  after  two  years 
of  appeals.  Although  still  saddled  with  the 
$10  license  fee,  sportsmen  no  longer  have  to 
pay  a  $5  magazine  license  fee  and  pass  on 
annual  magazine  safety  inspection,  provid- 
ing they  do  not  transport  or  store  more  than 
five  pounds  of  blackpowder.  These  g\in  en- 
thusiasts received  the  State's  first  official 
acknowledgement  that  blackpowder  has  a 
sporting  purpose.  The  sportsmen  also  had 
the  portion  of  the  law  changed  which  barred 
those  under  18  from  using  blackpowder.  In 
future,  youngsters  14-18  with  a  current 
State  hunting  license  will  be  permitted  to 
fire  blackpowder  arms  under  proper  supervi- 
sion. 

Blackpowder  shooters  In  other  States  are 
moving  together  to  eliminate  or  modify 
legislation  that  lumps  blackpowder  in  with 
all  explosives.  These  devotees  of  burning 
sulfur  await  the  day  when  black  Is  bounti- 
ful. 

Exhibit  2 

Statistical  Sttmmabt  or  Bombings  and  Bomb 
Device  Fillers  Used  bt  Bombers 
Bombings  In  the  VS.  for  the  period  of: 
July  1,  1970  to  June  30,  1971 ': 


Total  number  of  bomb  devices  (Ml  types) 
2,352;  100.0  percent. 

Blackpowder  devices  (home-made  and 
commercial)  96;  4.1  percent. 

Devices  employing  materials  other  than 
blackpowder  2,256;  95.9  percent. 

Bombings  In  the  U.S.  for  the  period  of: 
July   1,   1971   to  December  31.   1971=: 

Total  number  of  bomb  devices  (all  types) 
1,489;  100.0  percent. 

Blackpowder  devices  (home-made  and 
commercial)  53;  3.66  percent. 

Devices  employing  materials  other  than 
blackpowder  1,436;  96.45  percent. 

Bombings  In  the  U.S.  for  the  period  of: 
July  1,  1970  to  December  31,  1971  •: 

Total  number  of  bomb  devices  (all  types) 
3,841;  100.0  percent. 

Blackpowder  devices  (home-made  and 
commercial)  149;  3.87  percent. 

Devices  employing  materials  other  than 
blackpowder  3.692;  96.13  percent. 

1  Jane  P.  Morton  and  Gary  S.  Perslnger, 
Bom.Xnng  in  the  United  States:  July  1970- 
June  1971.  International  Assoc,  of  Chiefs 
of  Police  Research  Division — Gaithersburg, 
Maryland.  (Note:  During  this  time  period  Is 
when  the  Ill-advised  and  Infamous  Title  XI 
of  the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970, 
PL  91-452,  was  being  debated,  enacted  late 
In  1970  and  put  Into  effect  on  Feb.  12,  1971.) 

"  December  1971  Summary  Report  on 
Bombing  In  the  United  States:  International 
Assoc,  of  Chiefs  of  Police  Research  Division — 
Gaithersburg,  Maryland. 

'  Sources  No.  1  and  2  were  combined  to 
give  totals  for  an  eighteen  month  period. 

Use  of  Smokeless  Powder  as  a  Bomb  Filler 
of  the  above  same  time  periods : 

July  1,  1970-June  30,  1971 »  54;  2.3  percent. 

July  1,  1971-December  31,  1971 '  46;  3.1 
percent. 

July  1.  1970-December  31,  1971 »  100;  2.8 
percent. 

A  "State  by  State"  Summary  of  Blackpow- 
der used  for  bomb  device  fillers  by  bombers 
in  the  United  States  during  the  period  of: 
July  1,  1970  through  December  31,  1971 »: 

Alabama 1 

Alaska 0 

Arizona IS 

Arkansas 0 

California 46 

Colorsulo . a 

Connecticut 2 

Delaware 0 

Florida 6 

Georgia 2 

Hawaii 1 

Idaho 1 

Illinois 14 

Indiana 3 

Iowa 0 

Kansas ; 6 

Kentucky 0 

Louisiana 2 

Maine 0 

Maryland 3 

Massachusetts . . ...  1 

Michigan . —  8 

Minnesota 4 

Mississippi . 0 

Missouri 7 

Montana 0 

Nebraska 0 

Nevada 0 

New  Hampshire 0 

New  Jersey 6 

New  Mexico 0 

New  York 6 

North  Carolina 1 

North  Dakota 0 

Ohio 6 

Oklahoma •> 

Oregon 1 

Pennsylvania * 

Rhode  Island 8 

South  Carolina 0 

South  Dakota 0 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Tennessee 0 

Texas 2 

Utah 0 

Vermont 0 

Virginia 2 

Washington 1 

West  Virginia 0 

Wisconsin 0 

Wyoming 0 

Washington,  D.C 0 

Total   .- —  149 

The  total  number  of  devices  employing 
Blackpowder  for  a  bomb  filler  is  149  for  the 
Eighteen  Month  Period:  July  1,  1970  through 
December  31,  1971. 

1  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  Research  Division — Gaithersburg,  Md. 

ExHisrr  3 

McKlNLET  MOUNTAINMEN  MTTZZLE- 

LOADiNG  Rifle  Clttb, 
Eagle  River,  Alaska,  October  27, 1972. 
Re:  H.R.  12406  to  amend  section  845  of  Title 

18  of  U.S.  Code 
Hon.  Ted  Stevens, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stevens  :  In  resp)onse  to  your 
letter  of  September  12,  1972,  the  McKlnley 
Mountainmen  Muzzle  Loading  Rifle  Club 
supports  Introduction  of  H.R.  12406  Into  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Please  understand  that  only  the  commer- 
cially manufactured  black  powder  and  j)er- 
cusslon  caps  relate  directly  to  our  club. 

The  safety  and  pyrotechnic  fuses,  quick 
and  slow  matches  and  friction  primers  do 
relate  to  muzzle  loading  shooters,  but  of  a 
slightly  different  type.  I  do  know  that  the 
PUth  Battery  Michigan  Light  Artillery,  of 
which  my  husband  was  a  member  for  many 
years,  has  virtually  given  up  demonstrating 
their  Civil  War  vintage  cannon  because  of 
hardships  worked  on  them  by  recent  and  past 
gun-related  legislation. 

We  support  Mr.  Richard  Corrlgan's  stand. 
We  agree  with  the  Information  set  forth. 

As  1976  approaches,  our  club  hopes  to  be 
Instrumental  in  Alaska's  Bicentennial  cele- 
bration. I,  myself,  have  been  involved  In 
mu^le  loading  shooting  only  since  1965. 
Since  that  time  I  have  watched  a  change  in 
the  laws  toward  guns,  which  also  affected 
muzzle  loaders.  There  are  new  restrictions, 
prices  of  black  powder  have  skjrrocketed. 

There  are  many,  many  people  like  my  hus- 
band and  myself  and  otir  fellow  club  mem- 
bers who  use  our  guns  only  for  legal,  lawful 
endeavors.  These  gun/explosives  laws  are 
working  a  hardship  on  us.  Please  help  us. 
Respectfully, 

Cheryl  Workman, 
Secretary-  Treasurer. 


Ward  Cove,  Alaska, 

February  12,  1973. 
Senator  Ted  Stevens, 

U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Honorable  Senator  Stevens:  I  am  a  very 
dedicated  blackpowder  rifle  and  revolver  fan 
and  also  a  member  of  the  National  Mu^e- 
loading  Rifle  Association.  I  would  like  to  see 
you  introduce  a  bill  In  the  Senate  that  would 
remove  some  of  the  harsh  restrictions  that 
have  been  placed  on  blackpowder.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  Representative  Lee 
Hamilton  of  Indiana  has  introduced  a  black- 
powder relief  bill  in  Congress.  But  since  we 
Alaskan's  have  no  representative  in  Congress 
at  this  time  I  wovild  like  you  to  do  whatever 
you  possibly  can  to  support  the  Blackpowder 
Hunter  and  shooter  In  Alaska. 
Thank  you. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Jack  R.  McElrot. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Gravel)  : 

S.  1305.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  post  cemetery  at  Port 
Richardson,  Alaska,  as  a  national  ceme- 
tery. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  for  myself  and  my  col- 
league (Mr.  Gravel)  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  post  cemetery  at 
Fort  Richardson,  Alaska,  as  a  national 
cemetery. 

This  legislation  was  considered  last 
Congress  by  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  during  their  study  of  the  na- 
tionEil  burial  policy  for  veterans.  As  other 
Senators  will  recall,  that  legislation 
passed  both  Houses  but  was  the  subject 
of  a  Presidential  pocket  veto.  A  compre- 
hensive veterans  burial  policy  bill  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  earlier  this  month. 

I  have  received  assurances  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration  that  the  Port 
Richardson  Post  Cemetery  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  study  of  post  cemeteries 
required  imder  that  act.  If  favorable  ac- 
tion is  warranted  after  this  study,  the 
act  empowers  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  Include  the  cemetery  in  the  na- 
tional system  without  the  necessity  of 
legislation. 

However,  as  I  indicated  in  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, this  bill  is  of  extreme  importance 
and  interest  to  a  large  number  of  Alaska 
veterans.  I  am  therefore  introducing  this 
bill  now  in  order  that  the  Fort  Richard- 
son Post  Cemetery  may  be  opened  for 
veterans  whether  or  not  the  National 
Cemeteries  Act  of  1973  becomes  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  1305 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  establish  a  national  cemetery 
at  Fort  Richardson,  Alaska.  The  Secretary 
shall  Include  within  the  boundaries  of  such 
national  cemetery  the  grounds  presently  set 
aside  for  use  as  a  post  cemetery  at  Fort 
Richardson  and  shall  Include  within  the 
boundaries  of  such  national  cemetery  such 
other  lands  under  his  jurisdiction  at  Fort 
Richardson  sis  he  deems  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall 
provide  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the 
national  cemetery  estabUshed  under  author- 
ity of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Gravel,  and  Mr.  Cannon)   " 

S.  1306.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  intorducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 


ices Act  of  1949  to  rearrange  the  priority 
in  section  203(j)  (1)  to  permit  the  dona- 
tion of  excess  surplus  property  to  State 
and  local  agencies  prior  to  the  Agency 
for  International  Development. 

The  bill  will  permit  the  immediate 
utilization  of  much  equipment  which  is 
now  acquired  by  AID  and  stored  for 
lengthy  periods  until  acquired  by  a  for- 
eign government.  It  will  also  permit  the 
donation  of  valuable  equipment  to  local 
governments  and  State  governments 
rather  than  to  foreign  governments 
which  are  often  unable  to  use  or  main- 
tain it.  This  will  also  permit  a  tax  sav- 
ings to  the  American  people. 

Considering  the  grave  situations,  both 
social  and  monetary,  existing  in  many  of 
our  States,  Americans  should  have  the 
first  option  on  the  use  of  excess  Federal 
properties.  Our  tax  money  purchased  the 
equipment  in  the  first  place.  It  is  both 
unfair  and  unwise  to  expect  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  to  repurchase  items  iden- 
tical to  those  already  sitting  in  foreign 
warehouses  awaiting  overseas  shipments. 

The  bill  is  quite  similar  to  legislation 
wliich  passed  the  Senate  in  the  90th 
Congress. 

Currently,  property  greatly  needed  by 
local  and  State  agencies  is  being  acquired 
by  AID  to  help  develop  foreign  countries. 
According  to  AID'S  own  figures,  43  per- 
cent of  all  property  acquired  in  fiscal 
year  1971  was  held  in  storage.  Storing 
these  materials  serves  no  useful  purpose 
and  in  fact  only  increa,ses  the  cost  of  our 
foreign  aid. 

It  is  true  that  AID  acquisitions  are 
small  in  comparison  to  the  total  surplus 
equipment  picture.  However,  AID,  in 
pursuing  its  goal  of  helping  foreign  coun- 
tries, acquires  equipment  most  needed  by 
State  and  local  agencies. 

For  example,  of  the  group  and  classes 
of  Federal  surplus  classifications,  there 
are  five,  which,  according  to  HEW.  con- 
tain equipment  most  sought  after  by 
State  and  local  governments  for  use  in 
education,  health  and  safety.  These 
classifications  by  order  of  a  number  of 
requests  are: 

First,  motor  vehicles  (classification 
group  15  > : 

Second,  metal  working  machines  (34) ; 

Third,  tractors  (24) ; 

Fourth,  heavy  equipment  <^38) ;  and 

Fifth,  instrument  and  laboratory 
equipment  (66). 

Though  these  five  groups  contain  the 
most  desired  equipment,  requests  are 
least  likely  to  be  filled  due  to  the  lack 
of  supply.  A  significant  factor  in  the  ina- 
bility of  States  and  local  governments  to 
obtain  these  types  of  equipment  is  that 
during  fiscal  year  1971,  63  percent  of  all 
AID  acquisitions  were  in  these  five  cate- 
gories. These  are  but  five  of  the  90  cate- 
gories from  which  AID  has  to  choose. 

Under  section  608  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  a  ceiling  of  $45 
million  In  total  reserve  acquisition 
was  placed  on  AID.  However,  this  ceiling 
applies  to  domestic  procurements  and 
not  to  overseas  procurements.  With  the 
withdrawal  of  the  United  States  from  the 
armed  confiict  in  Southeast  Asia,  there  is 
a  tremendous  potentisd  of  surplus  prop- 
erty which  can  be  utilized  by  our  State 
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and  local  governments — propeKy  that 
can  be  utilized  domestically  nou-,  not  in 
the  future  by  a  foreign  natioi.  Thus, 
there  exists  the  necessity  for  thlf  legisla- 
tion now,  more  than  ever. 

At  the  suggestion  of  several 
this  bill  has  teen  amended  from 
islation  I  previously  introduced 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  gr^nd 
for  the  Third  Judicial  District 
Alaska,  I  have  amended  the  legi^ation 
permit  the  donation  of  surplus 
for  the  operation  of  any  correctional 
stitution.  As  the  grand  jury  staged 
report  of  July  25,  1969: 

We  found  that  the  Adult  Camp 
could  be  greatly  Improved  If  federiJ 
property  were  available  for  purcha  se 
Division  of  Corrections  and  the  Gi  and 
recommends  that  the  state  vigorously 
action   to  obtain   the   necessary 
the  Federal  Statutes  so  that  the  Alaska 
System  would  be  eligible  for  so-c 
Surplus  (I.e.  Federal  surplus  equlpknent 
supplies).  The  Alaskan  Congresslc nal 
gallon  should  be  encouraged  In  thp 
to  have  these  changes  made. 

I  have  also  made  several  miiio  r  techni- 
cal changes  in  section  1  and  aided  sec- 
tion 2  as  a  result  of  the 
report  of  the  Department  of 
ucation.  and  Welfare.  I  believe 
clear  up  some  latent  ambiguitfc^ 
language  of  the  legislation  an^ 
the  language  of  section  203  ( j ) . 

I  reques  unanimous  consent 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 

There  being  no  objection,  th( 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
follows : 

S.  1306 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  anc 
Representatives    of    the    United 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Th^t 
sentence  of  section  203(J)  (1)   of 
Property  and  Administrative 
1949    (63    Stat.    335;     40    USC 
amended.  Is  further  amended  to 
lows:  "Under  such  regulations  as 
scribe,  the  Administrator  Is 
discretion,  to  donate  without  cost 
costs  of  care  and  handling  and.  w 
to  excess  property  described  herel^ 
transportation  and  repair)    for 
State    for    purposes    of    educatlcfri 
health,  civil  defense,  or  the 
correctional   Institution,  or  for 
any  such  purpose  any  equipment 
books,    or    other   supplies    (incluc^l 
capitalized   In  a  working  capital 
fund)    under    the  control   of  any 
agency  which — 

'•(A)(1)   shall  have  been 
surplus  property:  or 

"(11)  shall  have  been 
excess  property  and  Is  being  held 
tlon  608  of  Public  Law  87-195  ( 75 
approved  September  4,  1961.  as 
which  property  shall  be  offered  to 
State  agencies,  as  herein  defined, 
offered  to  any  other  eligible  donee; 

"(B)  shall  have  been  determi 
paragraph  (2),  (3),  or  (4)  of  this 
to  be  usable  and  necessary  for  sucl; 

Sec.  2  paragraphs   (3>   and   (4) 
203(])    of  such   Act   are   each 
striking  out  "surplus"  the  first 
pears. 
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By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956  to  in- 
clude my  State  of  Alaska  with  the  17 
Western  States  now  eligible  for  benefits 
imder  this  legislation. 

As  you  know,  the  1965  act  provides 
Federal  assistance  for  the  construction 
of  irrigation  projects  and  the  rehabilita- 
tion and  betterment  of  existing  projects. 
Under  the  act,  Federal  assistance  can  be 
given  to  a  State  or  a  department,  agency, 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  and  to 
conservation  districts  and  similar  or- 
ganizations which  have  the  capacity  to 
contract  with  the  United  States  imder 
the  Federal  reclamation  laws.  The  abil- 
ity of  the  Federal  Government  to  par- 
ticipate in  irrigation  projects  under  the 
act  is  subject  to  certain  funding  and  cost 
limitations. 

The  application  of  the  1965  act  to 
Alaska  would  have  an  extremely  bene- 
ficial impact  on  our  farm  industry.  For 
several  years  immediately  prior  to  1972, 
certain  portions  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
were  ravaged  by  an  extended  drought. 
Federal  funding  is  available  to  rehabili- 
tate stricken  areas  once  damage  has  oc- 
curred. However,  little  money  is  avail- 
able from  the  Federal  Government  to 
assist  Alaskan  farmers  in  building  ir- 
rigation facilities  which  are  capable  of 
preventing  losses  before  those  loses  take 
place.  This  type  of  preventative  relief 
is  provided  under  the  Small  Reclamation 
Project  Act,  which  was  promulgated  in 
response  to  similar  problems  experienced 
by  farmers  in  the  lower  48  States.  For 
this  reason,  I  believe  that  Alaska  should 
be  included  with  the  other  17  Western 
States  which  are  already  eligible  for 
benefits  imder  the  Small  Reclamation 
Projects  Act. 

I  request  imanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1307 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956  (70 
Stat.  1044),  as  amended,  is  hereby  further 
amended  as  follows : 

In  the  enabling  clause,  after  the  words 
"seventeen  western  reclamation  States"  add 
the  words  "and  Alaska". 
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By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

S.  1308.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  set- 
ting aside  of  convictions  in  certain  cases 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today,  legislation  to  quiet  old  crimi- 
nal records  of  rehabilitated  Federal  of- 
fenders, to  prevent  these  records  from 
being  a  bar  to  lawful  employment,  or  to 
pursuing  a  trade  or  profession.  This  pro- 
posed legislation  is  a  small  step.  It  is, 
however,  a  vital  step  we  must  take  be- 
cause of  its  potential  for  facing  the  prob- 
lem of  recidivistic  crime. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Penitentiaries,  I  have  had  some 
new  opportunities  to  try  to  analyze  not 
just  prisons  themselves,  but  the  pressures 
and  experiences  of  the  men  who  come 


and  go  through  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem— to  see  what  It  is  that  makes  so 
many  of  them  come  back.  I  am  convinced 
that  it  has  something  to  do  with  hope — 
not  just  the  individual's  hope  for  him- 
self, but  the  hopes  of  all  people. 

When  a  judge  pronounces  sentence,  it 
would  seem  that  the  law  is  saying  to  the 
offender :  At  some  certain  time,  you  will 
be  returned  to  society  with  your  debt 
paid.  You  should  then  be  ready  to  as- 
sume an  honest  and  upright  life.  But  this 
is  a  fiction,  because  the  debt  'x)  society 
continues  to  be  collected. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  offender 
should  forget  what  he  has  done,  that  is 
part  of  his  rehabilitation.  But  there  is  a 
time  when  the  records  of  his  crime  cease 
to  have  any  value  in  determining  his  eli- 
gibility for  employment,  bonding,  and 
licensing. 

The  criminal  record  that  follows  an  in- 
dividual for  years  and  decades  after  his 
release  prevents  him  from  entering  the 
economic  community  as  a  full  partner.  It 
destroys  his  hope  that  he  may  again  earn 
the  opportunity  for  advancement  in  his 
job  or  profession.  The  ex-offender's  fail- 
ures destroy  society's  hopes  that  offend- 
ers can  be  rehabilitated,  and  becomes  a 
self-fulfilling  prophecy. 

The  possibility  that  a  past  criminal 
record  can  be  quieted  would  be  an  in- 
centive to  an  offender  to  try  harder  to 
live  lawfully.  It  would  be  the  light  at 
the  end  of  the  tunnel.  It  would  also  be  a 
stem  reminder  of  how  much  he  stands 
to  lose  by  returning  to  crime. 

The  idea  of  quieting  old  criminal  rec- 
ords, of  providing  a  final  relief,  is  one 
this  Nation  has  been  growing  toward  in 
recent  years.  In  its  passage  of  the  Youth 
Corrections  Act  in  1950,  the  Congress 
took  a  first  step  by  recognizing  the  value 
of  setting  aside  convictions  of  youthful 
offenders  who  have  shown  their  read- 
justment and  rehabilitation. 

The  91st  Congress  established  further 
precedents  to  the  confidentiality  of  past 
criminal  records.  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  Reform  and  Criminal  Pro- 
cedures Act,  Public  Law  91-358,  a  method 
was  set  out  for  preventing  the  disclosure 
of  juvenile  records,  except  upon  court 
order.  In  the  Organized  Crime  Control 
Act,  Public  Law  91-452,  individuals  who 
cooperate  by  giving  information  cannot 
only  have  their  past  record  quieted,  but 
may  be  assisted  by  the  Government  to 
assume  a  whole  new  identity.  In  the 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Control  Act,  Public  Law  91-513,  it  is 
possible  to  have  the  offense  of  possession 
of  narcotics  completely  expunged. 

The  legislation  being  proposed  today 
goes  beyond  the  limited  number  of  situa- 
tions covered  by  these  four  enactments. 

Many  States  have  also  recognized  the 
problem  of  criminal  records  as  a  barrier 
to  rehabilitation,  and  have  passed  vary- 
ing statutes  to  meet  the  problems. 

In  a  number  of  States,  Including  North 
Dakota,  It  is  possible  for  an  offwider, 
upon  successful  completion  of  probation, 
to  have  his  case  reopened  and  the  court 
records  appear  that  either  there  had 
been  no  conviction,  or  the  charges  were 
dismissed — see  for  example,  North  Da- 
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kota  Century  Code  12-53-18.  This  same 
type  of  provision  exists  in  nine  other 
States. 

The  statutes  of  four  more  States  go 
further  toward  quieting  the  records  of 
conviction  as  recognition  of  rehabilita- 
tion. The  best  known  of  these  is  the  Cali- 
fornia statute.  In  addition,  there  are  13 
States  which  provide  a  means  of  prevent- 
ing misuse  of  records  of  arrest  where 
there  was  no  conviction. 

There  does  not  appear,  however,  to  be 
any  States  that  have  brought  these  two 
facets  together  to  achieve  the  degree  of 
nullification  required  to  affect  employ- 
ment, bonding,  and  licensing.  From  the 
study  of  case  law  and  legal  commentary 
regarding  use  of  criminal  records.  It  Is 
obvious  that  an  effective  statute  must  go 
beyond  anything  we  have  at  present. 
First,  If  recognition  of  rehabiUtatlon  Is 
to  have  any  significant  Impact,  It  must 
cover  as  many  situations  as  possible — 
not  just  misdemeanors  or  juvenile  crimes, 
but  felonies  In  situations  where  the  in- 
tegrity of  society  would  not  be  affected. 

Second,  the  procedure  for  granting 
relief  must  be  difficult  so  that  the  bene- 
fits will  not  be  taken  lightly  by  the  appli- 
cant, the  Government,  or  by  society. 

Third,  the  quieting  of  the  record  must 
be  as  complete  as  Is  possible,  so  as  to  ac- 
complish what  is  to  be  accomplished. 
The  means  must  be  provided  to  stop  the 
distribution  of  criminal  records  that  have 
outlived  their  validity. 

The  answers  to  this  last  challenge  can 
only  be  met  by  closing  both  routes  of 
access  to  criminal  records.  First,  the  indi- 
vidual who  has  demonstrated  his  reha- 
bilitation must  be  able  to  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  the  record  in  situations  involving 
employment,  bonding,  and  licensing.  Sec- 
ond, the  agency  which  is  considering  the 
Individual  for  employment,  bonding,  or 
licensing  must  have  no  other  public  or 
quasi-public  means  of  obtaining  the  in- 
formation. 

The  effect  of  a  complete  remedy  would 
be  great  upon  the  rehabilitated  offender, 
but,  because  of  the  safeguards  built  into 
the  legislation,  it  would  not  have  a  nega- 
tive effect  upon  those  with  whom  he 
must  deal.  This  quieting  of  certain  crim- 
inal records  would  have  no  effect  on  law 
enforcement  agencies,  because  no  legit- 
imate use  In  connection  with  investigat- 
ing any  crime  or  apprehending  any  al- 
leged offender  would  be  affected.  The 
record  of  a  previous  offense  would  be 
available  to  the  court  to  determine  the 
proper  sentence.  If  an  Individual  did  sub- 
sequently return  to  crime. 

The  likelihood  that  an  offender  who 
has  earned  this  benefit  will  return  to 
crime  is  not  great.  We  need  only  look  at 
the  experience  which  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  had  in  underwriting  money 
bond  for  former  offenders  who  needed  It 
to  gain  employment.  The  loss  experience 
of  offenders  under  this  program  has  been 
less  than  commercial  companies  have 
with  nonoffenders. 

The  effect  of  this  on  the  ex-offender, 
however,  would  be  great.  He  could  be  re- 
stored to  hope — to  the  hope  that  he  could 
seek  and  gain  employment  with  promise 
for  the  future. 

No  one  could  be  certain  this  is  the  only 


key  to  recidivism,  but  I  do  know  that  peo- 
ple without  this  hope  are  more  likely  to 
commit  crimes,  and  that  people  who  have 
hope  are  more  likely  to  return  to  an 
honest  and  upright  lifestyle.  I  believe 
that  society  deserves  to  hope  that  ways 
can  be  found  to  terminate  the  terrifying 
cycle  of  recidivism,  and  I  believe  that  the 
setting  aside  of  old  criminal  records  has 
the  potential  of  doing  a  part  of  the  job. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  the  sectional  analysis  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.   1308 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  chap- 
ter 231  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
tion at  the  end  thereof: 

"Sec.  3657.  Certificate  setting  aside  con- 
viction 

"(a)  Upon  the  unconditional  discharge 
of  an  offender  placed  on  probation  under  the 
provisions  of  section  3651  of  this  chapter, 
the  court  may,  thereafter,  in  its  discretion, 
set  aside  the  conviction  and  Issue  to  the 
offender  a  certificate  to  that  effect. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  an  offender  as  to  whom 
no  sentence  of  Imprisonment  or  period  of 
probation  is  Imposed,  the  court,  after  the 
expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  con- 
viction. In  its  discretion,  may  set  aside  the 
conviction  and  Issue  to  the  offender  a  cer- 
tificate to  that  effect. 

"(c)  A  conviction  so  set  aside  by  this 
section  or  any  other  provision  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  shall  not  constitute  a 
conviction  within  the  meaning  of  any  law  or 
regulation  of  the  United  States." 

Sec.  2.  Section  534  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  534.  Acquisition,     preservation,     and    ex- 
change   of    Identification    records; 
appointment  of  officials 

"(a)    The  Attorney  General  shall — 

"(1)  acquire,  collect,  classify,  and  preserve 
identification,  criminal  identification,  crime, 
and  other  records;  and 

"(2)  exchange  these  records  with,  and  for 
the  official  use  of  the  Federal  Qovernment, 
the  States,  cities,  and  penal  and  other  insti- 
tutions for  law  enforcement  purposes, 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General  may  exchange 
such  records  with — 

"(1)  the  officials  of  federally  chartered  or 
Insured  banking  Institutions  to  promote  or 
maintain  the  security  of  those  institutions; 
and 

"(2)  If  authorized  by  State  statute,  offi- 
cials of  State  and  local  governments  for 
purposes  of  employment  and  licensing:  Pro- 
vided, however,  that  such  exchange  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  made  only  for  the 
official  use  of  any  such  official.  The  exchange 
of  any  Identification  or  other  record  Indi- 
cating that  any  person  has  been  arrested  on 
any  criminal  charge  or  charged  with  any 
criminal  offense  Is  hereby  forbidden  unless 
such  record  discloses  that  such  person  plead- 
ed guilty  or  nolle  contendere  to  or  was  con- 
victed of  such  charge  or  offense  In  a  court 
of  Justice. 

"(c)  The  exchange  of  records  authorized 
by  this  section  Is  subject  to  cancellation  if 
dissemination  Is  made  outside  the  receiving 
departments  or  related  agencies. 

"(d)  The  Attorney  General  may  appoint 
officials  to  perform  the  functions  authorized 
by  this  section." 

Section-bt-Section  Ak&ltsis 
Section  1.  This  section  creates  a  procediire 
by  which  a  Federal  court  may  set  aside  con- 


victions of  certain  offenders  who  do  not  qual- 
ify, because  of  their  age,  for  the  provisions 
of  the  Youth  Corrections  Act,  which  already 
provides  for  the  setting  aside  of  convictions. 
In  addition,  it  defines  the  effect  of  a  cer- 
tificate setting  aside  a  conviction. 

(a)  The  court  is  empowered,  in  Its  discre- 
tion, to  set  aside  convictions  of  offenders  who 
successfully  complete  a  period  of  probation. 

(b)  The  court  is  similarly  empowered  to 
set  aside  convictions  of  offenders  for  whom 
no  sentence  of  Imprisonment  or  probation 
is  Imposed,  but  only  after  two  years  has 
elapsed  from  the  date  of  conviction. 

(c)  A  conviction  set  aside  under  this  sec- 
tion sbaU  not  be  considered  within  any  mean, 
ing  of  the  law. 

Section  2.  This  section  amends  and  re- 
enacts  Section  534  of  Title  28,  United  States 
Code,  giving  the  Attorney  General  authority 
to  collect,  classify,  and  disseminate  criminal 
records. 

(a)  The  Attorney  General  is  required  to 
make  available  such  records  to  Federal,  State 
and  local  authorities  for  law  enforcement 
purposes. 

(b)  A  discretionary  power  Is  vested  in  the 
Attorney  General  to  exchange  criminal  rec- 
ords with  banking  institutions,  for  purposes 
of  security,  and  State  and  local  governments, 
for  purposes  for  employment  and  licensing. 
The  use  of  such  records  is  limited  to  official 
purposes  and  only  to  those  arrest  records 
which  show  the  disposition  of  a  charge. 

(c)  Access  to  such  records  may  be  can- 
celled if  unauthorized  dissemination  occurs. 

(d)  Provision  is  made  for  the  employment 
of  officials  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  this 
section. 


By  Mr.  BURDICK   (by  request) : 
S.  1309.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  set- 
ting aside  of  convictions  in  certain  cases 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  the  setting  aside  of  cer- 
tain criminal  convictions  has  been  intro- 
duced today  at  the  request  of  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill,  to- 
gether with  the  accompanjring  letter  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  anal- 
ysis be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill,  let- 
ter, and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1309 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  chapter  231 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  section  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"Sec.  3657.  Certificate  setting  aside  con- 
viction. 

"(a)  Upon  the  unconditional  discharge  of 
an  offender  placed  on  probation  under  the 
provisions  of  section  3651  of  this  chapter, 
the  court  may,  thereafter.  In  its  discretion, 
set  aside  the  conviction  and  Issue  to  the 
offender  a  certificate  to  that  effect. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  an  offender  as  to  whom 
no  sentence  of  imprisonment  or  period  of  pro- 
bation Is  imposed,  the  court,  after  the  ex- 
piration of  two  years  from  the  date  of  con- 
viction, in  Its  discretion,  may  set  aside  the 
conviction  and  issue  to  the  offender  a  certif- 
icate to  that  effect. 

"(c)  A  conviction  so  set  aside  by  this  sec- 
tion or  any  other  provision  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  shall  not  constitute  a  conviction 
within  the  meaning  of  any  law  or  regulation 
of  the  United  States. 

"This  act  shall  take  effect  Immediately." 
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Washington, 
January 
Hon.  Spmo  T.  Agntw. 
President,  VS.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deas   Mb.   President:    On   bebal' 
Judicial   Conference   of   the   Unlt^ 
I  am  transmitting  herewith  a  draft 
approved    by    the    Conference,    to 
judicial  machinery  by  providing  for 
ting  aside  of  convictions  In  certain 
cases  not  now  eligible  for  such  rellel 

The  bill  would  add  a  new  Sectlop 
Chapter  231  of  Title  18,  United 
The  bill  Is  designed  to  allow  for 
aside  of  convictions  In  the  cases  of 
who  do  not   qualify   because   of 
at  the  time  of  conviction  for  the 
of  the  Youth  Corrections  Act  or 
Adult  Offender  Act.  Its  purpose  is 
not    only    an    Incentive    to   the 
refrain  from  further  criminal  conduct 
also  to  alleviate  the  severe,  llfettaB 
tlons  which  are  Imposed  on  Individuals 
vlcted   of  a   felony.  As  a  practice  1 
pardons  and  other  executive  clemqncy 
been   unavailable   for  many   years 
Individuals    In   need    of   such   relief 
the  present  system,  and  partlcularl] 
Increased   availability   of   records 
on   offenders,   an   Individual   often 
Impossible  to  be  readmitted  to  soc  ety 
though  no  prison  term  is  Impose* 

The  bill   Is  designed  to  apply 
special  cases  of  offenders :  Those 
fully  complete  a  period  of  probatloki 
as  those  w^hom  the  court  declde< 
require  a  period  of  supervision 
group  would  be  eligible  only  aftei 
of  time. 

The  relief  Is  made  dlscretlonaijy 
part  of  the  court. 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  bill 
to  define  the  effect  which  will  bd 
a  certificate.  As  a  result  of  our  sti  dy 
effect  of  the  certificate  presently  Issped 
the  Youth  Corrections  Act,   18 
It  Is  clear  that  some  definition  of 
Is  needed.  The  one  chosen  has  the 
of  simplicity  In  language,  but  It 
resolved    the    question    as    to 
setting  aside  actually  expunges 
One  case  under  the  Youth  Corrections 
US.  V.  Tatum,  310  P2d  854,  does 
this  Is  the  effect  of  the 
courts  have  not  so  held. 

Representatives   of   the   Judicial 
ence  or  of  this  office  will  be  glad 
and  testify  at  any  hearing  to  be 
Committee  to  which  the  bill  may 
or  provide  any  additional 
may  be  desired  by  Congress. 
Respectfully  submitted 

Rowland  F.  E^ks 
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The  attached  draft  bill  has  been 
for  the  use  of  the  Probation 
the  Judicial   Conference.   It  Is 
allow  for  the  setting  aside  of 
the   cases   of  offenders  who   do 
because  of  their  age  at  the  time  of 
for  the  provisions  of  the  Youth 
Act  or  the  Young  Adult  Offender 
pose  is  to  provide  not  only  an 
the  offender  to  refrain  from  further 
conduct,  but  also  to  alleviate  the 
time,  restrictions  which  are 
dlvlduals  convicted  of  a  felony.  ( 
bllt  Law  Review.  Collateral 
a  Criminal  Conviction,  October 
practical  matter,  pardons  and 
tlve    clemency,    have    been 
many  years  to  most  Individuals 
such  treatment.  Under  the 
and   particularly   with   the 
ability  of  records  and  data  on 
Individual   often  finds   it 
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readmitted  to  society,  even  though  no 
prison  term  Is  Imposed.  The  Congress  Is 
presently  considering  several  bUls  which  re- 
late to  this  matter:  one.  S.  2732  which  wovild 
provide  for  expungement  of  the  records,  and 
also  bills  which  would  provide  for  non-dis- 
closure of  arrest  records. 

The  bUl  Is  designed  to  apply  to  certain 
special  classes  of  offenders:  Those  who  suc- 
cessfully complete  a  p>eriod  of  probation, 
as  well  as  those  whom  the  court  decided  did 
not  require  a  period  of  supervision.  This  lat- 
ter group  would  be  eligible  only  after  a  period 
of  time. 

The  relief  Is  made  discretionary  on  the  part 
of  the  court. 

The  last  paragraph  attempts  to  define  the 
effect  which  will  be  given  to  a  certificate.  As 
a  result  of  our  study  of  the  effect  of  the 
certificate  presently  Issued  under  the  Youth 
Corrections  Act.  18  U.S.C.  5021,  It  Is  clear 
that  some  definition  of  Its  effect  Is  needed. 
The  one  chosen  has  the  advantage  of  sim- 
plicity In  language,  but  It  leaves  unresolved 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  setting  aside 
actually  expunges  the  record.  One  case  under 
the  Youth  Corrections  Act,  U.S.  v.  Tatum, 
310  F2d  854.  does  hold  that  this  Is  the  effect 
of  the  certificate.  Other  courts  have  not  so 
held,  and  California  does  not  appear  to  rec- 
ognize any  effect  of  the  Youth  Corrections 
Act  certificate. 
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By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
S.  1310.  A  bill  to  provide  for  control 
of  meat  prices  through  limitation  on  ex- 
portation of  meat  products  from  the 
United  States.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Afifairs. 

THE  MEAT  EXPORT  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  meat 
prices  are  soaring  beyond  the  dinner 
tables  of  many  Americans,  and  immedi- 
ate action  is  needed  to  bring  them  within 
the  average  family  budget. 

That  is  why  I  am  offering  the  Meat 
Export  Control  Act  of  1973. 

This  bill  sets  a  goal  of  less  than  3.6 
percent  annual  rate  of  increase  in  the 
average  retail  price  of  a  broad  range  of 
meat  products  widely  consumed  by  the 
American  people. 

It  provides  that  whenever  the  annual 
rate  of  increase  In  this  average  price 
equals  or  exceeds  3.6  percent  in  any 
consecutive  3 -month  period  beginning 
January  1, 1973,  the  President  is  required 
to  ban  the  export  of  these  meat  products 
and  of  the  intermediate  meat  products 
lised  in  their  manufacture  or  prepara- 
tion. 

It  provides  further  that  this  export 
ban  shall  remain  in  force  unless  suid 
until  the  annual  rate  of  increase  in  this 
average  price  remains  below  3.6  percent 
for  a  period  of  6  consecutive  months  or 
the  expiration  of  the  act,  whichever 
comes  first.  In  the  event  that  the  Con- 
gress or  the  President  imposes  price  con- 
trols on  meat,  the  export  ban  cannot  be 
lifted  earlier  than  6  months  after  re- 
moval of  these  controls. 

F^ally,  this  bill  provides  that  in  the 
event  of  a  foreign  emergency  In  which 
substantial  human  suffering  caai  be  re- 
lieved by  the  export  of  meat  to  the  af- 
fected population,  the  President  may 
waive  for  30  days  part  of  the  export  ban 
for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  meeting  such 
an  emergency.  If  it  appears  necessary 
to  continue  this  waiver  beyond  30  days. 


the  President  must  obtain  permission 
from  Congress  no  later  than  5  days  be- 
fore the  30-day  waiver  terminates.  If 
Congress  is  not  in  session  at  the  time, 
the  President  may  continue  the  waiver 
for  more  than  30  days,  but  no  longer 
than  5  days  after  Congress  reconvenes, 
unless  Congress  grants  permission  for 
a  continuation.  If  Congress  finds  that  no 
foreign  emergency  of  the  type  described 
exists,  It  may,  by  majority  vote  of  both 
Houses,  invalidate  the  President's  waiver 
at  any  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  offering  this  bill, 
because  it  seems  clear  that  unless  we 
move  quickly  to  protect  American  con- 
sumers, many  of  them  will  be  completely 
priced  out  of  the  meat  counters  of  our 
supermarkets. 

The  lead  paragraph  in  a  recent  article 
in  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  began  as 
follows: 

The  high  and  rising  cost  of  living  has 
become  the  main  topic  of  conversation — and 
a  major  cavise  of  worry  and  criticism — for 
Americans  everywhere.  People  explode  in 
anger  when  they  talk  about  the  cost  of  food. 
Retail  food  prices  are  the  number  one  con- 
cern, meats  In  particular.  Nothing  else  is 
mentioned  nearly  as  often. 

We  have  had  an  almost  Incredible  ac- 
celeration In  meat  prices  over  this  last 
year.  I  fear  that  If  we  do  not  act  now  to 
protect  domestic  meat  supplies,  the  situ- 
ation will  deteriorate  even  further.  Con- 
sider the  following  facts. 

In  1972,  the  United  States  exported 
more  than  168  million  poimds  of  red 
meat.  Wlille  this  represents  only  a  small 
fraction  of  total  domestic  production, 
there  are  good  reasons  to  expect  that  if 
we  fail  to  act,  greater  and  greater  quan- 
tities of  our  already  Insufficient  meat  sup- 
plies will  be  sent  abroad  In  the  very  near 
future. 

Billions  of  American  dollars  are  now 
held  by  foreign  nationals  and  these  dol- 
lars represent  a  tremendous  claim  on  the 
output  of  the  American  economy.  This 
fact,  plus  skyrocketing  foreign  demand 
for  meat,  plus  the  recent  devaluations 
which  have  substantially  cheapened  the 
foreign  price  of  American  meat  add  up 
to  a  clear  suid  present  danger  to  Ameri- 
can consumers. 

My  bill  does  not  simply  ban  meat  ex- 
ports. It  would  prohibit  meat  exporta- 
tion only  when  the  market  signals  the 
existence  of  persistent  shortages.  It 
would  automatically  end  the  ban  when 
the  market  Indicates  that  domestic  sup- 
plies are  adequate  to  the  needs  of  our 
people.  If  this  seems  like  a  policy  of 
America  first,  well,  so  be  it. 

In  addition  to  heading  off  the  dangers 
of  greater  meat  exports  in  the  next  13 
months,  this  bill  will  help  ease  meat 
prices  right  now.  As  economists  have  long 
known,  the  demand  for  food  is  rela- 
tively Insensitive  to  changes  in  price.  As 
a  result,  even  small  changes  in  supply 
have  disproportionate  effects  on  price. 
Prohibiting  meat  exports  when  prices  are 
rising  at  an  annual  rate  of  3.6  percent 
or  more  will  bolster  domestic  supplies  and 
help  restore  economic  sanity  to  the  meat 
counter. 

Those  who  question  this  approach  on 
the  grounds  that  it  might  aggravate  the 
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balance-of-payments  deficit  should  con- 
sider the  imderlylng  causes  of  our  pay- 
ments problem.  Certainly  one  major 
source  of  our  large  payments  Imbalance 
has  been  the  imusually  high  rates  of  in- 
flation since  1965.  With  many  key  labor 
negotiations  coming  up  in  the  next  few 
months  and  with  the  cost  of  food,  espe- 
cially meat,  rising  at  imprecedented 
peacetime  rates,  we  may  be  locked  into 
another  wage-price  Inflationary  spiral 
that  would  set  our  international  trading 
position  back  for  many  years  to  come. 
If  this  measure  contributes  to  lower  meat 
prices,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  It 
will,  the  ultimate  Impact  will  be  benefi- 
cial for  the  balance  of  payments  and  for 
the  overall  position  of  the  United  States 
in  the  world  economy. 

Before  closing  I  must  point  out  what 
may  turn  out  to  be  the  most  compelling 
reason  for  supporting  this  legislation. 
Anyone  who  follows  the  press  knows 
there  is  a  substantial  possibility  that  the 
President  may  do  a  fllpfiop  and  order 
comprehensive  controls  on  food  prices. 
Rather  than  obviating  the  need  for  this 
bill,  such  controls  would  make  a  ban  on 
meat  exports  absolutely  essential.  Imag- 
ine what  would  happen  to  American 
meat  supplies  If  the  domestic  price  were 
held  down  by  controls  while  foreigners 
were  free  to  outbid  domestic  purchasers. 
I  hardly  need  detail  the  shortages  and 
black  market  dealings  that  will  result  if 
we  do  not  have  meat  export  controls  to 
complement  meat  price  controls. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  admin- 
istration will  use  its  authority  under  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1969,  as 
amended,  to  protect  consumers  from  dis- 
astrous effects  of  rising  meat  prices.  The 
ball  is  In  our  court.  The  American  people 
are  hopping  mad  and  getting  angrier 
all  the  time.  Congress  can  Ignore  their 
cries  for  relief,  but  only  at  its  own  peril. 

I  believe  that  expeditious  Senate  ac- 
tion on  this  proposal  is  imperative.  I  had 
planned  to  Introduce  this  bill  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  extension,  but  because  of  diffi- 
culties arising  out  of  the  unanimous  con- 
sent agreement  of  March  15,  this  proved 
not  to  be  possible. 

If  appropriate,  I  will  attempt  to  offer 
it  as  a  floor  amendment  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Meanwhile,  I  would  urge  that  ear- 
ly hearings  be  held  in  committee. 


By  Mr.  GRIFFIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Allen,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Cot- 
ton, and  Mr.  Cook)  : 
8.  1311.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  re- 
newal licenses  for  the  operation  of  a 
broadcasting  station  may  be  issued  for  a 
term  of  5  years  and  to  establish  certain 
standards  for  the  consideration  of  ap- 
plications for  renewal  of  broadcasting  li- 
censes. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

RENEWAL  OP  BROADCAST  LICENSES 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  today 
for  myself  and  Senators  Allen,  Spark- 
man,  Cook  and  Cotton,  I  am  Introducing 
a  bill  to  Improve  and  expedite  considera- 
tion by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  of  broadcast  license  renewal 


applications.  This  is  Identical  to  legisla- 
tion that  I  Introduced  In  the  92d  Con- 
gress. 

First,  the  legislation  would  authorize 
the  FCC  to  grant  renewal  licenses  to  TV 
and  radio  broadcasters  for  a  period  of 
up  to  5  years.  A  first-time  license,  how- 
ever, could  be  issued  for  only  a  3 -year 
period. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  that  once 
broadcaster  seeking  a  renewal  license  can 
demonstrate  that  he  has  served  the  needs 
of  his  community,  a  competing  appli- 
cant or  other  opposing  party  would  then 
have  the  burden  of  proving  that  it  would 
not  be  in  the  public  interest  for  the  FCC 
to  approve  the  licensee's  renewal  appli- 
cation. 

Third,  the  bill  would  direct  the  FCC 
to  expedite  its  consideration  of  renewal 
licenses. 

Unfortunately,  as  a  result  of  FCC  and 
Federal  Court  decisions  In  recent  years 
there  Is  too  much  confusion  and  imcer- 
tainty  associated  with  licensing  proce- 
dures. The  confusion  started  in  1969 
when  the  FCC  refused  to  renew  a  license 
for  a  Boston  station  because  the  station 
was  owned  by  a  local  newspaper,  and 
not  because  of  poor  service  to  Uie  com- 
munity. 

Subsequent  controversy  about  the  rul- 
ing led  the  FCC  to  issue  guidelines  which 
provided  that  if  a  renewal  applicant 
could  show  that  his  program  service  had 
been  "substantially  attuned  to  the  needs 
and  interests  of  its  area,"  he  would  be 
preferred  over  any  competing  applicant 
and  his  license  would  be  renewed. 

But  in  1971,  these  guidelines  were  nul- 
lified by  a  Federal  appeals  court  which 
held  that  licenses  should  not  be  given  a 
preference  over  challengers  unless  it 
could  be  shown  that  the  licensee's  past 
performance  measured  up  to  some 
vaguely  defined  standard  of  "superior" 
service. 

The  effect  of  these  decisions  on  the 
workload  of  the  Commission  and  the 
broadcasters  is  clear.  Since  1969  the  an- 
nual number  of  petitions  to  deny  a  re- 
newal license  increased  from  2  to  68  In 
1972.  At  the  beginning  of  1972,  less  than 
40  stations  were  operating  on  a  deferred 
basis  beyond  the  expiration  date  of  their 
license  because  the  FCC  had  not  yet 
acted  on  their  renewal  aplicatlons.  In 
February  of  this  year  the  number  of  sta- 
tions operating  on  deferred  status  had 
Increased  to  141. 

Now,  it  frequently  takes  as  long  as  2 
years  from  the  date  of  filing  before  the 
FCC  acts  on  a  license  renewal  applica- 
tion. Considering  the  fact  that  broad- 
casters must  renew  their  licenses  every 
3  years,  a  heavy  drain  is  placed  on  the 
resources  of  both  the  licensee  and  the 
FCC.  The  public  interest  would  be  bet- 
ter served  If  more  of  these  resources 
could  be  directed  into  analyzing  and 
meeting  commimity  needs. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  to- 
day would  provide  the  FCC  and  the 
courts  with  standards  for  license  renew- 
als that  are  more  realistic  and  more  in 
keeping  with  the  public  Interest.  In  the 
first  place  the  licensee's  past  perform- 
ance would  be  the  primary  consideration 
In  a  renewal  proceeding.  If  the  licensee 


can  show  that  he  has  done  a  good  job, 
his  license  should  be  renewed  unless  a 
challenger  can  prove  that  it  would  not 
be  In  the  public  Interest  to  grant  the 
renewal  application. 

Second,  by  providing  for  a  5-year  re- 
newal term,  stations  will  be  able  to  In- 
vest more  of  their  time  and  money  Into 
serving  local  community  needs.  And  the 
longer  time  frame  wUl  give  the  FXJC  a 
better  basis  for  judging  the  licensee's 
performance  at  renewal  time. 

In  keeping  with  the  emphasis  on  per- 
formance, the  bill  would  continue  to 
limit  to  3  years  the  term  of  a  license  is- 
sued for  the  first  time.  A  newcomer 
without  broadcasting  experience  in  the 
community  should  be  monitored  more 
closely  to  see  If  he  Is  living  up  to  his 
promises. 

Finally,  the  bill  directs  the  FCC  to  de- 
vote more  resources  to  license  renewal 
proceedings  in  order  to  minimize  un- 
necessary and  costly  delays.  Because  of 
the  tremendous  investments  at  public 
Interest  considerations  the  Commission 
should  give  priority  attention  to  renewal 
cases. 

Mr.  President,  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation would  benefit  both  the  public 
and  the  broadcaster  by  focusing  atten- 
tion on  actual  performance,  rather  than 
unsubstantiated  promises.  I  urge  that 
prompt  consideration  be  given  this  mat- 
ter in  the  current  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill,  S.  1311,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.   1311 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
307(d)  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
(47  U.S.C.  307(d))  Is  amended  by  striking 
the  second  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "Upon  the  expiration 
of  any  license  (other  than  a  broadcasting 
license  transferred  or  assigned  during  the 
Immediately  preceding  license  period) .  upon 
application  therefor,  a  renewal  of  such  license 
may  be  granted  from  time  to  time  for  a 
term  of  not  to  exceed  five  years  If  the  Com- 
mission finds  that  public  Interest,  conven- 
ience, and  necessity  would  be  served  thereby." 

Sec.  2.  Section  309(e)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  309(e))  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end 
thereof:  "Notwithstanding  the  preceding 
sentence.  In  any  hearing  involving  an  appli- 
cation for  renewal  of  a  broadcasting  license, 
if  the  applicant  for  renewal  maKes  a  prima 
facie  showing  that  Its  broadcasting  service 
during  the  preceding  license  period  (1)  has 
reflected  a  good-faith  effort  to  serve,  and 
demonstrated  a  responsiveness  to.  the  needs 
and  Interests  of  its  area,  and  (2)  that  the 
operation  of  the  station  has  not  otherwise 
been  characterized  by  serious  deficiencies, 
then  the  burden  of  proof  with  respect  to  any 
petition  to  deny  such  application  or  any 
other  application  for  the  same  broadcasting 
service  shall  be  upon  the  petitioner  or  com- 
peting applicant  to  show  that  It  would  not  be 
In  the  piibllc  Interest,  convenience,  and 
necessity  to  grant  the  application  for  re- 
newal. The  Commission  shall  give  expeditious 
treatment  to  ai:  proceedings  Involving  an  ap- 
plication for  renewal  of  a  broadcasting  li- 
cense and  shall  provide  that  any  hearing 
shall  be  structured  so  as  to  proceed  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible." 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  O  P  BELLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIO  MS 


S.    136 


SCHWEl  KER 


the 

TUNNEY) 

.abUl 
for  op- 


136, 


At  the  request  of  Mr 
Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S 
to  authorize  financial  assistance 
portunities  industrialization  cerjters. 

S.   423 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Presidenjt.  due  to 
a  clerical  error  Senator  Hollin  ;s'  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  4  !5  rather 
than  S.  423.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Senator  Hollings'  name  be|  removed 
from  the  cosponsor  list  for  S 
added  to  the  cosponsor  list  for 
establish  a  Department  of  Health 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.  628.  S.  627,  S.  628.  AND  S. 


6  29 

tie 


inc:  -eases 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss, 
tor  from  Rhode  Island  <Mr. 
and  the  Senator  from  West 
(Mr.  Randolph)  were  added  ai 
sors  of  S.  626,  to  provide 
certain  annuities  payable  undei- 
83  of  title  5,  United  States  Cod; 
to  provide  that  the  first  $4,00C 
as  civil  service  retirement 
the  United  States  of  any  agendy 
shall  be  excluded  from  gross  income; 
S.  628.  to  eliminate  the  annul  ;y  reduc- 
tion made  in  order  to  provide  a  surviving 
spouse  with  an  annuity  during  periods 
when  the  annuitant  is  not  married;  and 
S.  629,  to  increase  the  contril  mtion  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  th;  costs  of 
Federal  employees'  health  benefits  in- 
surance. 

S.    775 


Sena- 

Pasiore ) 

Virginia 

cospon- 

in 

chapter 

;  S.  627. 

received 

ann^ty  from 

thereof 


At  the  request  of  Mr 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
the  Senator  from  California 
NEY )  were  added  as  cosponsors 
to  amend  the  Public  Health 
to  provide  for  the 
National  Institute  on  Aging. 

8.    1033 


Pack'  vood 


At  the  request  of  Mr 
Senator  from  California  «Mr. 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
Timber  Export  Administration 

1973. 

8.  lass 


(Mr. 


as 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  McG<)vern 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
DALE),  and  the  Senator  from 
(Mr.  Eagleton)  were  added 
sors  of  S.  1285,  to  prohibit  the 
of  farmers'  income  tax  returhs 
Department  of  Agriculture  for 
pose  of  gathering  data  for  statistical 
poses. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION 


SCHWEIKER 


At  the  request  of  Mr. 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
was  added  a$  a  cosponsor  of 
Resolution  10,  to  amend  the 
of  the  United  States  to  provide 
nondenominational    prayer 
schools  and  buildings. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION 

At  the  request  of  Mr. 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr 
Senator    from    Minnesota    ( 
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PHREY) ,  and  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  DoMENici)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  24, 
to  establish  the  fourth  Saturday  of  each 
September  as  "National  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Day." 


425  and 
423.  to 


Without 


EAGLtTON,   the 

C  )OK),  and 

Mr.  Ttjn- 

of  S.  775. 

Service  Act 

establishn  ent  of  a 


the 

Tunney) 

1033.  the 

Act  of 


the 
McGzE), 

.  MON- 

Missouri 

cospon- 

nspection 

by  the 

the  pur- 

pur- 


the 

Buckley) 

Joint 

C(institution 

voluntary 

n    public 

24 

McIiiTYRE,  the 

MtsKiE).  the 

:4r.  Hum- 


senate  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 15— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  RELATING 
TO  USE  OF  CERTAIN  FAdLnTES 
BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  RESERVES 
AND  NATIONAL  GUARD 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. ) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day the  Nation  is  facing  real  problems  in 
attracting  and  holding  sufficient  military 
personnel  to  insure  a  level  of  defense 
readiness  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
national  security. 

The  retention  of  military  personnel  of 
sufficient  quality  and  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties is  a  matter  which  has  received  much 
attention  by  the  responsible  committees 
in  the  Congress. 

Various  incentives  have  been  approved 
by  the  Congress  aimed  at  attracting  and 
holding  both  active  militai-y  personnel 
and  members  of  the  Reserve  and  Guard. 

Today  I  wish  to  siddress  one  facet  of 
this  problem — the  retention  of  reservists 
and  guardsmen.  While  many  programs 
such  as  special  pay,  enlistment  and  re- 
enlistment  incentives  and  other  induce- 
ments are  under  consideration  there  is 
one  improvement  that  can  be  taken 
without  any  expense  and  with  very  little 
trouble. 

That  step  involves  the  lifting  of  pres- 
ent restrictions  on  members  of  the  Guard 
and  Reserve  when  using  post  and  base 
exchanges  during  inactive  duty  training 
periods  at  or  near  military  installations. 

Under  present  regulations  these  men 
have  access  to  the  exchanges  but  they 
are  restricted  from  buying  many  items 
available  to  active  force  patrons.  This  re- 
striction runs  counter  to  the  total  force 
concept  and  serves  as  an  unnecessary  ir- 
ritant to  reservists  who  happen  to  have 
monthly  weekend  drills  at  or  near  mili- 
tary installations. 

Mr.  President,  some  oppose  lifting  this 
restriction.  This  opposition  Is  based  on 
possible  overcrowding  of  the  exchanges, 
adverse  reaction  from  local  merchants 
and  problems  which  may  result  from  a 
higher  increase  of  volume  at  the  ex- 
changes. 

OVERCROWDING 

As  to  overcrowding,  studies  Indicate 
there  would  be  little  overcrowding  as  re- 
servists and  members  of  the  Guard  on 
inactive  duty  training  are  currently 
using  the  exchanges  except  they  are 
limited  In  their  shopping  to  stmdry 
Items.  Thus,  the  traffic  would  not  in- 
crease significantly  except  that  the  Re- 
servists may  buy  more  and  possibly  be  in 
the  exchanges  longer. 

In  considering  the  overcrowding  argu- 
ment it  should  also  be  remembered  that 
Reserve  personnel  on  inactive  duty 
training  would  have  very  little  time  for 
shopping  because  of  the  Increased  train- 
ing program  requirements  on  weekend 


drills.  This  limited  time  to  use  the  ex- 
changes and  the  fact  that  reservists  only 
drill  one  weekend  a  month  indicates  the 
modest  expansion  Involved  in  this  pro- 
posal. 

"MERCHANT    REACTION" 

As  to  the  "merchant  reaction"  argu- 
ment, it  would  seem  to  me  the  impact 
would  be  slight  in  view  of  the  relatively 
small  number  of  Reservists  and  members 
of  the  Guard  who  are  on  inactive  duty 
training  schedules.  In  past  years  mer- 
chants have  opposed  expanding  exchange 
privileges.  However,  with  discount  stores 
the  exchanges  today  simply  do  not  offer 
the  value  of  past  years.  Further,  this 
limited  expansion  really  does  not  permit 
significant  shopping  but  rather  special 
item  shopping  because  of  the  time  ele- 
ment involved. 

It  is  my  view  that  our  merchants  would 
not  see  this  very  limited  expansion  of 
exchange  privileges  as  a  significant  en- 
croachment on  their  businesses.  After  all, 
thev  benefit,  as  do  each  of  us,  by  these 
individuals  who  give  of  their  own  time 
each  week  or  month  to  help  support  this 
Nation's  defense  requirements. 

VOLUME    PROBLEMS 

Further,  as  the  active  forces  grow 
smaller  it  would  seem  that  the  exchanges 
would  welcome  this  small  amount  of 
business.  The  argument  that  this  change 
would  result  in  a  big  volimie  increase 
in  business  is  simply  not  supported  by 
the  facts.  Weekly  buying  involving  one's 
family  results  in  volume,  but  not  one 
individual  on  one  weekend  a  month 
whose  time  is  restricted  by  training  re- 
sponsibilities. 

In  fiscal  year  1972  the  exchanges 
worldwide  experienced  a  2-percent  drop 
in  sales  and  a  sizable  drop  in  earnings. 
Thus,  this  change  to  make  the  Guard 
and  Reserve  more  attractive  may  help 
the  exchanges  maintain  an  earnings  rate 
which  benefits  all  military  personnel. 

Mr.  President,  remember  my  proposal 
is  merely  to  allow  an  expansion  of  al- 
ready authorized  shopping  privileges.  It 
does  not  open  the  exchanges  to  Reserve 
personnel  at  all  times.  Thus,  this  is  a  very 
limited  step  to  remove  an  imnecessary 
and  chronic  irritant. 

Even  if  there  were  small  problems  re- 
sulting from  an  increase  in  volume,  the 
change  would  seem  justified  in  that  it 
would  demonstrate  to  the  members  of 
the  Reserve  and  Guard  the  basic  equal- 
ity of  the  Total  Force  Concept. 

There  has  been  opposition  to  an  ex- 
pansion of  exchange  privileges  for  Re- 
servists and  members  of  the  Guard  for 
many  years.  During  the  buildup  for  Viet- 
nam, when  hundreds  of  thousands  were 
added  to  the  military  roster,  one  could 
see  how  problems  may  have  resulted. 
However,  today  discount  stores  offer 
items  just  above  cost  and  the  exchanges 
do  not  offer  even  the  regulars  the  ad- 
vantages available  at  one  time.  Coupled 
with  the  general  decline  in  regular  and 
reserve  forces,  now  may  be  the  time  to 
allow  this  limited  expansion  of  exchange 
privileges  as  an  Incentive  to  our  Reserv- 
ists and  Guard  members. 

Mr.  President,  with  this  view  in  mind, 
I  am  today  offering  a  concurrent  reso- 
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lutlon  for  consideration  of  the  Congress. 
While  it  is  my  hope  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  will  consult  with  the  Congress 
on  a  plan  to  make  this  change,  I  believe 
approval  of  this  resolution  will  strength- 
en his  hand  in  any  implementation  which 
may  come  about  from  such  consultations. 
"Ilae  concurrent  resolution  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.    Con.    Res.    15 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives coTicurring) ,  That  it  Is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  members  of  Reserve  components  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Guard,  while  perform- 
ing inactive  duty  training  at  or  near  any 
United  States  military  Installation,  should 
be  extended  the  same  privileges  of  use  with 
respect  to  post  and  base  exchange  facilities 
as  are  extended  to  active  duty  personnel,  and 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  should  take 
prompt  action  to  extend  such  privileges  to 
such  members  when  they  are  performing  In- 
active duty  training. 


NOTICE  OF  RESCHEDULING  OF 
HEARINGS  ON  S.  798 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
hearings  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
National  Penitentiaries  on  S.  798,  the 
Community  Supervision  and  Services 
Act,  which  were  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
March  22.  1973,  have  been  rescheduled 
for  Tuesday,  March  27,  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  4200  of  the  Everett  Dirksen  Office 
Building. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
STATE  DEPARTMENT  AUTHORI- 
ZATION LEGISLATION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I 
announce  that  the  committee  will  hold 
hearings  on  legislation  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of 
State,  S.  1248  and  S.  1171.  on  April  3,  4. 
and  5.  The  hearings  will  be  chaired  by 
Senator  Pell.  Anyone  wlshdng  to  testify 
on  these  bills  should  contact  the  clerk  of 
the  committee,  Mr.  Arthur  M.  Kuhl. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
EXECUTIVE  PRIVILEGE  AND  (jOV- 
ERNMENT  SECRECY 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  begin- 
ning April  10,  11.  and  12,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Separation  of  Powers  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  with  the  participation  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  will  hold  a  number  of  days 
of  hearings  on  Executive  privilege  and 
Government  secrecy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  news 
release  announcing  these  hearings  and 
containing  a  joint  statement  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin) 
and  myself  on  their  purpose  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Ervin,    Muskie,    Kennedy     Subcommittees 

Join    for    Executive    Privilege,    Secrecy 

Hearings 

Senators  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr..  and  Edmund 
S.  Muskie  announced  today  that  their  two 
subcommittees  will  hold  joint  hearings,  be- 
ginning April  10,  11.  and  12,  on  Executive 
Privilege  and  Government  Secrecy. 

The  Joint  hearings  will  be  conducted  by 
the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Separation 
of  Powers,  chaired  by  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin, 
Jr.,  D-N.C,  and  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  chaired  by  Senator  Edmund  S. 
Muskie,  D-Malne,  with  the  participation  of 
the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Administra- 
tive Practice  and  Procedure,  chaired  by  Sen- 
ator Edward  M.  Kennedy,  D-Mass. 

Announcing  the  beginning  of  the  joint 
hearings.  Senator  Ervin  and  Senator  Muskie 
Issued  the  following  joint  statement:  "Our 
subcommittees  have  before  them  measures 
to  deal  with  an  increasingly  grave  Constitu- 
tional dispute,  the  conflict  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  and  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  ordinary  citizen  over  access 
to  Information  all  of  us  should  be  sharing 
if  our  democracy  is  to  function  as  it  should. 
These  hearings.  Initiated  at  the  specific  re- 
quest of  the  Senate  leadership,  will  give  us 
and  the  country  an  opportunity  to  weigh 
the  claims  that  are  now  in  conflict. 

"The  Executive  asserts  an  unrestricted 
'right'  to  deny  Congress  and  the  public  the 
testimony  of  Presidential  advisers  past  and 
present,  arguing  that  their  views,  to  be  de- 
veloped and  presented  with  the  necessary 
candor,  require  eternal  prlvUege.  The  Con- 
gress, concerned  with  developing  the  best- 
informed  criteria  for  the  national  policy 
decisions  the  Constitution  gives  It  to  make, 
cannot  do  with  less  than  full  access  to  the 
testimony  and  documentation  essential  to 
the  wise  performance  of  its  duty.  The  public, 
the  ultimate  referee  of  our  decisions  and 
those  of  the  President,  must  have  the  knowl- 
edge on  which  to  base  Its  Judgments. 

'Our  two  subcommittees  will  be  looking  at 
legislative  proposals  which  will  restore  to 
Congress  its  rightful  role  In  the  Separation 
of  Powers  doctrine.  The  time  has  come  when 
the  Congress  must  have  the  will  to  stop 
usurpations  of  Its  power  by  the  Executive 
Branch  of  government.  We  feel  that  these 
hearings  will  be  a  step  In  that  direction. 

"We  are  fortunate  in  having  the  coopera- 
tion of  Senator  Kennedy  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administrative  Practice  and  Proce- 
dure In  this  vital  inquiry.  We  look  forward  to 
receiving  the  guidance  of  other  Interested 
members  of  the  Senate  and  to  undertaking 
the  task  they  have  given  us." 

The  Joint  hearings  are  a  continuation  and 
extension  of  hearings  begun  In  the  92nd 
Congress  by  Senator  Ervin's  Subcommittee 
on  Separation  of  Powers,  "Executive 
Privilege:  The  Withholding  of  Information 
by  the  Executive."  The  three  subcommittees 
will  be  considering  two  bills  on  executive 
privilege  and  one  bill  to  amend  the  1967 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  The  measures 
are  S.  858,  Introduced  by  Senator  J.  William 
Fulbright  (D-Arkansas),  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 72.  introduced  by  Senator  Ervin,  and 
S.  1142,  Introduced  by  Senator  Muskie.  Other 
legislative  proposals  affecting  Congressional 
and  public  access  to  official  Information  are 
also  expected  to  be  introduced  before  the 
hearings  open. 

The  opening  three  days  of  testimony  will 
be  held  In  the  Judiciary  Commltte  hearing 
room  2228,  in  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 


ing, beginning  at  10  o'clock  each  morning, 
AprUlO,  ll.andia. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  BY 
COMMITTEE  ON  AERONAUTICAL 
AND  SPACE  SCIENCES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  continua- 
tion of  our  detailed  investigation  of 
NASA's  authorization  request  for  fiscal 
year  1974,  the  Committee  on  Aeronauti- 
cal and  Space  Sciences  will  take  testi- 
mony on  April  4  from  representatives  of 
several  organizations.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  witness  list  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

CoMMrrrEE  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences 

continuation    op    hearings    on    S.    880.    NASA 
authorization    for    ft    1974 

WitTiess  List  for  April  4, 1973 

Leonard  Woodcock,  President,  United  Auto- 
mobUe  Workers. 

Karl  G.  Harr,  Jr.,  President,  Aerospace  In- 
dustries Association. 

James  J.  Harford,  Executive  Secretary, 
American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and 
Astronautics. 

General  Clifton  F.  von  Kann,  Senior  Vice 
President  for  Operations  and  Engineering,  Air 
TransjMjrt  Association. 

(Note. — Additional  routine  morning 
business  Is  printed  later  in  the  Record.) 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


AMBASSADOR  DAVID  BRUCE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  Pres- 
ident Nixon  is  to  be  commended  for  hav- 
ing selected  Mr.  David  Bruce  as  the  first 
official  U.S.  representative  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China. 

Ambassador  Bruce  is  one  of  the  most 
talented  and  skillful  diplomats  that  our 
country  has  produced  In  this  century. 
He  has  served  our  Nation  brilliantly  in 
many  critical  assignments  and  sensitive 
situations.  His  years  of  experience  have 
given  him  those  unique  qualities  of  wis- 
dom and  judgment  which  are  so  neces- 
sary in  diplomacy. 

The  Government  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  should  feel  honored  by 
the  quality  of  our  U.S.  representative, 
and  our  country  is  indebted  to  David 
Bruce  and  his  lovely  wife.  Evangeline,  for 
being  willing  to  imdertake  this  all  im- 
portant mission. 

The  respected  columnist  and  scholarly 
observer  of  the  international  scene,  Mr. 
James  Reston  of  the  New  York  Times, 
has  given  us  a  thoughtful  evaluation  of 
President  Nixon's  appointment  of  David 
Bruce  in  his  colimin  of  March  16.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  column 
printed  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Gentleman  From  Virginia 
(By  James  Reston) 

It  seldom  happens  in  these  hairy  youthful 
days  that  anybody  chooses  a  wise  old  gentle- 
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man  for  a  critical  Job,  but  President 
has  done  It  again  by  picking  David 
Patrick  Estes  Bruce  of  Virginia  to  be 
official  U.S.  representative  to  the 
Government  of  China. 

At  first  glance.  It  seems  a  surprls^g 
polntment.  Mr.  Bruce  Is  75,  and  has 
made  more  farewell  appearances  from 
life  than  Leo  Durocher  or  Mme. 
Helnk. 

The  Old  Geezer  network  has  been 
so-long    to   David   Bruce   for   twenty 
Since  he  started  In  the  Foreign  S 
Italy  m   1926.  he  has  been  given  a 
party  when  he  retired  as  V.S 
France  In  1952;  then  again  vhen  he 
as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Federal 
of  Germany  In  1959.  and  again  when 
tired   as   U.S.   Ambassador  to   Great 
In  1961. 

After  which  he  fixed  up  a  retlremerjt 
on  34th  Street  In  Washington,  built 
wing  on  It  and  let  the  Ivy  grow  up 
roof,  and  kept  a  flat  In  London  for  " 
repose.  Whereupon  he  was  called  bad: 
gotlate  peace  In  Vietnam  In  Paris, 
success,  and  finally  he  retired  for 
spare  and  handsome,  white-haired, 
ly  slow,  but  alert  and  elegantly 

Now,   suddenly   he   has   been   called 
again  to  go  to  Peking,  and  he  and  h 
wife.    Evangeline,    who    was    a 
Chinese  history  at  Harvard  with  John 
bank,  have  agreed  to  go,  and  It  will 
easy. 

Peking  will  not  be  like  the  Bruces 
matlc   life   In    the   beautiful   American 
hassles   In   London,   Paris   and    Bonh 
their   mansions   and   paintings   and 
diplomatic  dinners,  and  easy  access 
ministers,  chancellors  and  cabinet 
The  United  States  Government 
elegant  houses  in  Peking,  but  they 
used  now  for  other  purposes,  and  all 
diplomats  now  work  out  of  a  new 
"compound."   which   looks    like   a 
middle-class    apartments    In    New 
Chicago. 

Still.  It  would  be  hard  to  Imagine 
American    appointment    to    Peking. 
Bruce  l3  beyond  personal  ambition 
gone  through   all  tha  struggles  of 
country.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
Virginia   and    Maryland   Legislature  i 
almost  precisely  the  age  of  Chou  En 
little   younger  than  Mao   Tse-tung 
occasionally,   they   want   to   talk 
fundamental  questions  of  the  coming 
order.  Bruce  will  be  equal  to  their 

Mr.  Bruce  does  not  have  the 
guage,  but  he  will  have  experts  at 
For    more    than    a    generation,    the 
States  has  been  training  men  like  A1 
In  the  State  Department  and  David 
In  the  U.S.  mission  In  Hong  Kong, 
devoted  most  of  a  lifetime  to  the 
China  and  its  language  and  phllosi 

But  David  Bruce  has  the  main 
has   that   gift  of   time   and   history 
Henry  Kissinger  used  to  such  adv 
reaching     an     accommodation 
En-lal.  And  this  may  be  very 
the  next  few  critical  years. 

Most    American    Ambassadors    thfcse 
seem  unimportant.  The  Jet  alrplan< 
duced  their  power  and  Ironically. 
In  physical  danger  everywhere  e 
Communist  capitals.  But  the 
voy  In  Peking  Is  still  in  a  critical 
fvil  position.  If  he  can  talk  honestly 
vately  to  Chou  En-lal.  And  Bruce 
ably  manage   to  do  this  better  tl^n 
younger  men. 

It    Is    Interesting    that    Presldeilt 
tmderstood  this  point,  and  appoint^ 
glnla  Democrat  to  the  post.  Mr 
opposed  Mr.  Nixon  In  the  past,  and 
In  trouble  with  the  Republican 
for  contributing  money  to  the 
party.  But  Mr.  Nixon  has  kept  on 
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Nixon 

Klrk- 

first 


him.  despite  Mr.  Bruce's  Democratic  party 
loyalties,  and  has  now  trusted  him  with  the 
task  of  developing  a  new  order  between 
Washington  and  Peking  In  Asia. 

Equally  Interesting  Is  why  David  Bruce 
agreed  to  take  on  this  hard  Job  at  75,  give 
up  his  dreams  of  a  quiet  life  In  Georgetown, 
Virginia  and  London.  Maybe  because,  after 
his  remarkable  career,  he  was  bored  In  retire- 
ment, but  probably  because  he  could  not 
help  It.  He  grew  up  In  another  age,  when 
men  did  what  the  President  asked  them  to 
do,  even  If  they  thought  It  was  not  wise  or 
beyond  your  powers.  So  he  Is  going  to  that 
compound  on  the  verge  of  Peking,  and  every- 
body who  knows  him  thinks  he  will  be  faith- 
ful to  his  assignment. 
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PENN  CENTRAL  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
result  of  Public  Law  93-5,  legislated  last 
month  just  hours  into  the  Penn  Central 
strike,  the  administration  is  required  to 
come  up  with  recommendations  for  the 
restoration  or  preservation  of  rail  trans- 
portation services  in  the  Northeast. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  Congress  will 
be  face  to  face  with  the  overwhelming 
problems  of  the  Penn  Central  again  In 
the  very  near  future. 

Discussions  of  the  Penn  Central  situ- 
ation seem  too  frequently  to  be  simplistic, 
emotional,  and  not  particularly  grounded 
in  fact.  It  was  therefore  gratifying  to 
read  in  the  Washington  Post  of  March 
11.  1973,  a  thoughtful  and  well-balanced 
evaluation  of  the  many  and  varied  diffi- 
culties facing  the  Penn  Central.  I  direct 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  this  writeup, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ptnn  Central:   The  Road  to 
Nationalization 
(By  Robert  J.  Samuelson) 
The  Penn  Central  Is  slowly — but  inexor- 
ably— drifting  toward  nationalization. 

Given  the  American  genius  for  gimmicks. 
It  may  never  be  called  that.  Instead,  there 
may  be  some  Amtrak-Uke  fiction.  Amtrak — 
Inheritor  of  the  nation's  Intercity  passenger 
trains — wasn't  a  formal  nationalization.  After 
an  initial  Injection  of  federal  money.  It  was 
supposed  to  make  a  profit  and  be  self-suffi- 
cient. That's  what  the  legislation  said,  but 
very  few  congressmen  expected  It  to  turn  out 
that  way,  and  It  hasn't.  In  Its  first  two  years, 
Amtrak  has  spent  nearly  $2  for  every  $1  It's 
taken  In,  gobbling  up  almost  $180  million  In 
federal  funds.  Even  If  many  of  Its  present 
trains  are  eliminated,  there's  little  prospect 
of  Amtraks  ever  weaning  Itself  from  an  an- 
nual appropriation. 

Congress,  of  course.  Isn't  eager  to  go  this 
route  with  the  Penn  Central,  but  It  may  have 
little  choice.  Last  week,  U.S.  District  Judge 
John  P.  PuUam,  who's  overseeing  the  Penn 
Central  bankruptcy  proceedings.  In  effect 
delivered  an  ultimatum:  Either  Congress 
makes  some  very  drastic — and  unpopular — 
changes  that  will  allow  the  railroad  to  be- 
come a  profitable  private  company  or  he  may 
simply  shut  It  down  on  Oct.  1. 

As  much  as  Congress  would  like  to  Ignore 
Pullam.  It  cant.  The  Penn  CentfU  is  vir- 
tuaUy  indispensable.  A  few  statistics  make 
this  unmistakably  clear.  The  railroad  han- 
dles about  20  per  cent  of  the  nation's  rail 
freight  (and  rail  freight.  In  turn,  amounts  to 
about  40  per  cent  of  all  Intercity  freight) .  In 
1971,  that   meant  80  million  tons  of  coal. 


nearly  50  million  tons  of  metals  and  ores,  20 
million  tons  of  food  products,  and  14  million 
tons  of  paper.  The  total  Is  a  staggering  260 
million  tons,  which,  as  a  practical  matter,  is 
probably  too  much  to  be  shifted  to  trucks  or 
other  railroads. 

These  dry  statistics,  explain  why  Congress 
has  always  reacted  so  quickly  to  any  real 
threat  to  the  Penn  Central's  continued  oper- 
ation. Last  month,  for  example,  It  took  but 
a  day  to  pass  a  Joint  House-Senate  resolution 
halting  a  strike  against  the  railroad.  Little  as 
Congress  likes  rescuing  discredited  enter- 
prises, It  likes  even  less  shutting  down  the 
whole  economy  of  the  Northeast — the  ports, 
the  factories,  and  the  power  plants  that  are 
all  dependent  on  continued  service  from  the 
Penn  Central.  The  first  Is  distasteful,  the 
second  unthinkable. 

And  when  Congress  considers  the  unsavory 
choices  presented  by  Fullam,  It  may  decide 
that  the  only  politically  palatable  alternative 
Is  some  type  of  bastard-natlonallzatlon. 

PLAN    FOR   SURVIVAL 

Make  no  mistake  about  It:  This  would  be 
a  momentous  step.  Over  the  next  five  or  ten 
years,  the  cost  to  taxpayers  could  run  Into 
the  billions.  Moreover,  once  the  federal  gov- 
ernment effectively  took  charge  of  the  na- 
tion's largest  railroad — and  probably  four  or 
five  other  bankrupt  Northeast  carriers,  too — 
It  would  be  Increasingly  vulnerable  to  pleas 
from  other  railroads,  competing  truckers  or 
barge  lines  for  federal  assistance.  Already, 
these  three  Industries  are  pushing  legislation 
to  provide  up  to  $5  bUUon  In  federally  guar- 
anteed loans. 

The  proverbial  Pandora's  box  would  be 
opened.  And  the  special  brand  of  American 
capitalist-socialism — In  which  firms  nomi- 
nally remain  free,  but  the  government  con- 
trols all  the  crucial  decisions — would  have 
swallowed  another  major  Industry.  The  de- 
fense Industry  Is  already  clearly  In  this  orbit, 
as  are  the  nation's  shlpllnes  and  yards,  which 
together  receive  $400  million  a  year  In  sub- 
sidies. 

To  appreciate  Congress'  dilemma,  consider 
what  the  Penn  Central  trustees,  appointed 
after  the  Initial  bankruptcy  In  June,  1970, 
think  are  the  mlnlpaum  requirements  for 
making  the  railroad  profitable  again: 

First,  they  say.  they  need  a  one-time  gift 
of  $600  million  to  $800  million  In  federal  cash 
to  modernize  old-fashioned  freight  terminals 
and  repair  mUes  of  neglected  track.  Only  with 
these  Improvements,  the  trustees  say,  can  the 
Penn  Central  Improve  Its  service  sufficiently 
to  attrack  enough  new  freight  traffic  to  get 
Into  the  black. 

Next,  they  want  the  United  Transportation 
Union  to  agree  to  eliminate  one  man — a  man 
who  Isn't  required  for  safety  or  workload 
considerations,  the  Penn  Central  says — on 
every  freight  train  crew.  Though  the  cuts 
would  be  made  gradually  by  attrition,  the 
change  wotild  ultimately  mean  a  loss  of  6,700: 
union  Jobs  and  a  $100  million  annual  saving 
for  the  Penn  Central.  The  UTU,  naturally, 
hasn't  accepted  the  proposal,  and  Congress — 
directly  or  indirectly — will  probably  have  to 
settle  the  Issue. 

In  addition,  the  trustees  want  to  abandon 
service  on  5.000  miles  (out  of  a  total  of 
20,000)  of  track  which,  they  say.  Is  lightly 
used   and   highly   unprofitable. 

Finally,  they  Insist  that  Penn  Central  Is 
still  losing  money  on  Inter-clty  and  com- 
muter trains  and  that  Amtrak  and  state  and 
local  governments  must  underwrite  the  defi- 
cits. These  now  amount  to  $88.2  million. 

The  average  congressman  Isn't  likely  to 
vote  the  Penn  Central  a  $600  mUUon  to  $800 
million  blank  check  vrtthout  questioning  this 
master  plan  for  survival.  It  Is  not  a  plan 
that  wovUd  make  the  congressman  very 
popular.  First,  there  Is  no  real  guarantee  that 
the  $600  mUUon  to  $800  million  wovild  do  the 
trick,  without  additional  federal  payments 
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later.  Second,  the  rail  unions  would  be  furi- 
ous: Not  only  would  the  5,700  Jobs  at  the 
Penn  Central  be  lost  but,  once  the  larger 
crews  are  seen  to  be  unnecessary,  other  rail- 
roads would  press  for  similar  reductions,  Im- 
periling thousands  of  additional  Jobs.  Finally, 
freight  shippers  and  towns  along  the  5,000 
miles  of  threatened  track  would  fight  the 
master  plan  because  they  would  see  It,  cor- 
rectly as  a  scheme  to  get  more  subsidy  for 
less  service. 

Suppose  Capitol  Hill  won't  buy  the  Penn 
Central's  master  plan?  Instead,  suppose  Con- 
gress gives  the  railroad  some  money  to  keep 
It  going,  but  conditions  this  cash  with  restric- 
tions on  the  railroad's  freedom  to  cut  back 
on  service  or  reduce  freight  crews.  Then — 
unleES  the  trustees'  calculations  are  wildly 
inaccurate — the  Penn  Central  would  never 
be  profitable  again:  It  would  have  to  be 
permanently  subsidized  at  a  much  higher 
total  cost.  A  lot  of  complicated,  sophisticated 
schemes  would  be  thrown  up  to  disguise  this, 
but  most  would  be  camoufiage.  The  result 
would  not  be  called  nationalization,  but 
that's  what  It  would  be. 

A    CAME    OF    BRINKMANSHIP 

Congress  Invited  this  crisis  upon  Itself. 
Nearly  two  years  ago,  the  trustees  Indicated 
that  the  railroad  could  not  become  profit- 
able again  unless  it  could  Jettison — or  re- 
ceive direct  subsidies  for — unprofitable 
branchllnes.  unnecessarily  large  freight  crews 
and  deficit-ridden  passenger  service.  Con- 
gress did  nothing.  Judge  Fullam  presumably 
drew  the  unavoidable  lesson  from  this  In- 
activity: Changes  would  never  be  made  un- 
less he  provoked  a  crisis. 

Anyone  watching  the  Penn  Central  bank- 
ruptcy in  Congress  or  the  executive  proceed- 
ings must  have  sensed  that  it  would  ulti- 
mately come  to  a  court-manufactured  crisis. 
For  months,  the  trustees,  undoubtedly  with 
the  tacit  approval  of  Pullam,  have  been  play- 
ing a  deliberate  game  of  brinkmanship,  using 
creditors'  "rights"  to  try  to  force  some  type 
of  government  action  on  the  railroad.  The 
Fifth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  says: 
"No  person  shall  be  .  .  .  deprived  of  life, 
liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law.  In  a  speech  last  month  George  Baker, 
one  of  the  railroads  trustees,  said:  "Without 
government  action  one  way  or  the  other,  the 
time  beyond  which  the  Penn  Central  cannot 
continue  operations  constitutionally  will 
shortly  be  at  hand.  The  writing  was  on  the 
wall,  but  Congress,  the  White  House  and 
the  Department  of  Transportation  didn't 
want  to  read  It. 

Apart  from  Congress*  Inbred  Inability  to  act 
except  under  crisis  conditions,  other  factors 
have  indirectly  conspired  to  bring  about  the 
current  showdown.  The  public,  for  one.  Is 
clearly  indifferent  about  the  main  business 
of  the  railroads  carrying  freight.  An  opinion 
survey  by  the  railroad  Industry  a  few  years 
ago  turned  up  an  interesting,  though  predict- 
able, finding:  Mention  railroads,  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  respondents  immediately 
thought  of  passenger  service,  which,  even  be- 
fore Amtrak,  accounted  for  less  than  5  p>er- 
cent  of  the  Industry's  total  revenues. 

Also,  the  news  media  have  failed  to  grasp 
what's  been  happening  to  the  Penn  Central. 
For  the  last  two  and  a  half  years,  we've  been 
content  simply  to  treat  the  Penn  Central  as  a 
kind  of  public  tackling  dummy — a  defense- 
less target  for  ridicule.  The  railroad,  to  be 
sure,  offered  ample  opportunity,  with  count- 
less examples  of  high  comedy:  Penn  Central 
executives  trying  to  organize  (illegally  and 
unsuccessfully)  their  own  airlines;  Penn  Cen- 
tral executives  being  swindled  out  of  $4  mil- 
lion by  a  slick  Liechtenstein  Investor,  and 
Penn  Central  executives  dabbling  in  the 
stocks  of  companies  controlled  by  the  Penn 
Central.  But  by  highlighting  these  foul- 
smelling  episodes,  we  may  have  glossed  over 


the  longer-term,  more  significant  story.  Con- 
gress, too.  Is  probably  guilty  of  the  same 
myopia. 

SCENARIO  FOR  BANKRtTPTCT 

To  understand  how  events  have  drifted 
this  far.  we  have  to  step  back  a  couple  of  years 
to  June,  1970,  and  follow  what's  happened  to 
Penn  Central  since  it  officially  went  "bank- 
rupt." 

Going  bankrupt  Is  usually  a  relatively 
straightforward  way  for  a  company  to  die.  If 
It  can't  pay  its  debts — and  the  creditors 
aren't  willing  to  wait — the  company  simply 
closes  Its  doors.  The  assets  (if  there  are  any) 
are  sold  off.  and  the  proceeds  distributed  to 
the  creditors.  Everyone  goes  away  unhappy, 
but  everyone  goes  away. 

Not  railroads.  There  is  a  special  part  of  the 
bankruptcy  laws  which  tries  to  reconcile  the 
Interests  of  the  creditors,  who  want  to  get 
paid,  and  the  public,  which  must  continue 
receiving  freight  and  passenger  service.  This 
section  allows  railroads  to  continue  running; 
instead  of  being  liquidated,  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  "reorganized"  Into  profitmaklng 
companies. 

•  *  •  •  » 

And  presto,  there  Is  a  new,  viable  company. 
So  far.  the  Penn  Central  hasn't  gotten  much 
beyond  step  one;  since  June,  1970,  It  hasn't 
had  to  pay  $250  million  annually  (about  $200 
million  in  suspended  debt  payments  and  the 
rest  In  local  real  estate  taxes). 

That,  to  be  sure.  Is  a  tidy  saving.  And  there 
have  been  improvements.  The  work  force  has 
dropped  from  95,000  to  81,000.  On-time  per- 
formance of  trains  has  risen,  and  shipper 
complaints  of  sloppy  service  have  declined 
from  about  60  a  week  before  the  bankruptcy 
to  about  10.  The  railroad  has  even  attracted 
additional  "piggyback"  traffic  (truck  trailers 
riding  between  major  terminals  on  flat  cars) . 
But  there  have  also  been  wage  increases  ($700 
million  worth,  according  to  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral) ,  inflation  and  Hurricane  Agnes.  When 
everything  is  added  together,  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral would  have  lost — If  It  had  been  paying 
all  Its  costs — $222.8  million  for  1972.  an  Im- 
provement over  the  1971  deficit  ($284.5  mil- 
lion)   but  still  a  monstrous  loss. 

MORE    THAN    MISMANAGEMENT 

Against  these  demoralizing  figures,  i,he 
textbook  begins  to  look  out  of  date.  The  sus- 
picion deepens  when  you  examine  closely 
the  reassuring  notion — deeply  embedded  in 
the  popular  consciousness — that  the  Penn 
Central  went  bellyup  only  as  a  result  of  mis- 
management; the  railroad,  therefore,  could 
be  straightened  out  simply  by  running  it 
correctly.  You  can  forget  that  theory. 

Not  that  the  Penn  Central  didn't  have 
enough  mismanagement  for  most  of  the 
Fortune  500.  Three  massive,  well-document- 
ed government  reports  turned  up  countless 
examples  of  mlsjudgment,  deceit  and  In- 
eptltute:  The  executives  tried  to  diversify 
into  nontransportation  industries,  dralnln;? 
away  needed  funds  from  railroad  invest- 
ment; there  was  Inadequate  planning  for 
the  1968  merger  between  the  Pennsylvania 
and  the  New  York  Central  lines,  resulting  In 
congested  freight  yards  and  lost  shipments; 
the  railroad  resorted  to  some  fancy  account- 
ing to  disguise  Just  how  bad  things  were. 
Change  management,  the  critics  said,  and 
the  problems  were  bound  to  disappear. 

Unfortunately,  time  and  events  have  not 
dealt  kindly  with  this  popular  panacea.  Un- 
der bankruptcy,  the  top  management  ha.-. 
been  sanitized.  Judge  Fullam  appointed 
bankruptcy  trustees  (there  are  now  three) 
to  run  the  Penn  Central  and  must  approve 
all  their  major  decisions.  Most  of  the  rail- 
road's top  management  has  been  sent  to  the 
showers — and  some  could  ultimately  end 
up  In  Jail.  The  new  executives  came  with 
good  reputations  from  efficient  (and  profita- 


ble) railroads.  Though  the  Penn  Central  may 
still  not  be  the  world's  most  efficiently  run 
enterprise,  time  has  only  shown  that  'ts 
troubles  are  deeper  than  Incompetence. 

Antl-poUutlon  laws  have  added  to  the 
railroad's  woes.  In  the  past  five  years,  utili- 
ties have  shifted  away  from  high-sulphur 
"dirty"  coal  to  cleaner-bumlng  oil.  Coal  was 
the  Penn  Central's  bread  and  butter,  and  the 
railroad's  trustees  estimate  that  the  change 
has  meant  a  loss  of  about  22  million  tons 
annually,  worth  about  $75  million  In  freight 
revenues.  A  healthy  railroad  could  absorb 
that;  the  Penn  Central  can't. 

But  the  railroad's  real  undoing  has  been 
the  geography  and  history  of  the  Northeast. 
Heavy  Industry,  the  prime  candidate  for  rail 
transportation.  Isn't  growing  rapidly.  Travel 
dlst3nces  are  relatively  short,  making  the 
railroads  especially  vulnerable  to  truck  com- 
petition. Freight  yard  costs — stemming  from 
the  necessity  to  make  frequent  interchanges 
at  major  cities — are  high.  The  Northeast  is 
a  graveyard  for  railroads;  six  are  In  "reorgani- 
zation." Total  freight  traffic  In  the  East  In 
1970  wasn't  what  It  was  In  1955.  And  the 
problems  won't  go  away  no  matter  who  owns 
the  Penn  Central — including  the  govern- 
ment. 

COALITION    OF    INTERESTS 

As  the  government  ponders  what  to  do 
about  this  mess,  there  will  be  much  fero- 
cious lobbying,  and,  once  a  decision  is  made, 
there  will  be  inevitable  cries  of  a  "bailout" 
of  the  Penn  Central.  Though  this  Is  satisfy- 
ing rhetoric,  it's  essentially  misleading,  be- 
cause it  obscures  who's  really  being  ballad 
out.  The  Penn  Central  Is  now  simply  a  front 
for  a  variety  of  interests — unions,  creditors, 
local  governments  and  shippers — all  vying 
for  survival.  Everyone  wants  a  bailout  of  one 
sort  of  another : 

1.  The  unions:  The  United  Transportation 
Union,  the  largest  operating  union,  has  al- 
ready said  that  It  doesn't'  oppose  nationali- 
zation. Why  should  It?  The  Penn  Central 
not  only  wants  to  eliminate  the  uiU's 
5,700  jobs,  but  if  the  5,000  miles  of  track  can 
be  abandoned,  there  will  be  need  for  stiU 
fewer  workers.  The  rail  unions  have  never 
been  known  as  weaklings  on  Capitol  Hill, 
and.  if  the  government  ccmes  In.  there  may 
be  a  way  of  preserving  the  5.700  Jobs  and 
minimizing  total  abandonments. 

2.  States  and  localities:  They  want  their 
real  estate  taxes  resumed  and  abandon- 
ments— which  would  mean  the  end  of  rela- 
tively cheap  freight  transportation  to  remote 
and.  In  some  instances,  depressed,  areas — 
minimized.  Freight  service  along  many  of 
these  lines  may  have  to  be  subsidized,  but 
most  state  and  local  officials  would  prefer 
the  federal  government  to  do  the  subsidizing. 

3.  Shippers  along  the  5,000  miles  of  threat- 
ened track:  At  first  blush,  the  trustees'  plans 
seem  unnecessarily  draconian,  but  there  Is 
one  telling  statistic:  80  per  cent  of  the  rail- 
road's traffic  comes  from  11,000  miles  of  its 
network.  There  will,  nevertheless,  be  genuine 
cases  of  hardship.  The  Penn  Central  has 
been  slow  and  sloppy  in  presenting  Its  cases 
for  individual  abandormients.  and  some 
shippers  argue  that  they  can't  stay  In  busi- 
ness if  they  shift  to  more  expensive  truck 
freight.  It's  hard  to  tell  how  much  of  this 
Is  bluff,  but  one  thing  Is  certain.  If  service  Is 
to  continue  on  the  lightly  traveled  lines,  it 
has  to  be  subsidized  by  someone — either  by 
other  shippers  In  the  form  of  higher  freight 
rates  or  poorer  service,  or  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, or  by  the  affected  communities  (or 
states)  and  shippers  themselves. 

4.  The  creditors:  The  vocabulary  of  credi- 
tor lawyers  Includes  a  phrase — "erosion  of 
the  estate" — that's  central  to  understanding 
the  creditors'  stake  In  government  help.  Un- 
der the  bankruptcy  laws,  whenever  the  Penn 
Central  gets  enough  money  to  start  paying 
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someone  again,  It  must  first  pay  o  r  certain 
expenses  that  have  accumulated  sir  ce  bank- 
ruptcy: real  estate  taxes,  poet-bankruptcy 
loans  (In  this  case,  a  tlOO  million  l^&n 
anteed  by  the  government);  and 
ments  for  branch  railroad  lines  thai 
of  the  Penn  Central's  system  but 
other  companies.  If  the  railroad  wefe 
be  liquidated — or,  to  be  deemed 
cs  part  of  a  government  takeover 
payments,  too,  would  come  before 
ment  of  the  bondholders.  So,  the 
slon"  there  is,  the  unhappler  the 
are.  There  has  already  been  $500 
erosion. 

The  bondholders  Interest  Is  relat^ely 
pie:    Let    the    government    pump 
money    to   resume   real   estate   ta 
adoption   of   the   master  plkn,   anc 
railroad  back  on  its  feet  as  qulckl  r 
Bible.    If   creditors   can   put    aside 
feelings  about    'private  enterprise 
plete  takeover    might  even  be 
risky;    the   creditors'   fortunes  ride 
much  the  railroad  is  found  to  be  worth 
condemnation  proceeding.  But,  esp(  daily 
creditors  way  down   on  the  payoff 
chances  of  squeezing  a  good  settlepaent 
of  the  government  may  be  better 
prospects  of  realizing  something 
vitalized  Penn  Central. 
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Its  little  wonder  that  the  Penn  i  Central  is 
political  poison  Ivy,  untouchable  9y  almost 
everyone  who  is  anyone  in 
Given  the  conflicting  Interests, 
anything  the  government  does  abbut 
Central  will  offend  powerful  forces 
a  public  relations  disaster.  If 
to  the  unions  and  the  localities,  It 
to  contrive  some  sort  of  nationalization^ 
but  that  also  means  paying  off  the  creditors. 
No  congressman  In  his  right  mind  wants  to 
wake  up  In  the  morning  next  to  }lg  banks 
and  Insurance  companies.  Yet  her;,  for  ex- 
ample. Is  a  list  of  major  Insura:  ice  com- 
panies which  hold  nearly  $400  i|illllon  In 
defaulted  Penn  Central  bonds: 
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Aetna    

Connecticut    General  .. 

Connecticut    Mutual 

Equitable    

John    Hancock 

Mass    Mutual 

Metropolitan    

Mutual    Benefit 

New   England  Mutual. 

New  York  Life 

Penn    Mutual 

Prudential   


On  the  other  hand,  going  along 
Penn  Central's  master  plan  also 
creditors  and  risks  alienating  the 
loceaitles.  So  the  only  safe  and 
to  do  Is  nothing. 

Unfortunately — as  FulLam's 
week  Indicated — it's  a  policy 
ture.  In  the  coming  showdown, 
win.  Not  the  creditors,  who  will 
their  money  back.  Not  the  union  i 
the  number  of  Jobs  Is  slowly — bu ; 
shrinking.    Not    the    localities, 
bound  to  lose  some  raU  service 
eral  government    which,  no  matt«^ 
genlous  it  Is   wUl  have  to  make  a 
vestment  In  the  Penn  Central  at 

But  no  one  Is  playing  this 
Everyone  Is  simply  playing  to  m 
losses — shift  them  to  someone  else, 
someone  will  probably  be  the  U.S. 
When    Congress   comes    nose    to 
the  unpleasant  realities  of  the 
It  will  probably  take  the  least 
and  most  expensive — way  out. 
only  money. 
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NIXON'S  PRESIDENCY:  A  CRISIS  IN 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
struggle  for  the  Congress  to  regain  an 
even  footing  m  its  constitutional  rela- 
tionship with  the  executive  branch  is  a 
hallmark  of  this  93d  Congress.  Prop- 
erly so. 

Not  that  the  struggle  began  in  this 
Congress.  It  germinated  in  earlier  Con- 
gresses. For  a  studious  and  judicious 
analysis  of  how  far  the  Congress  has 
retrogressed,  I  recommend  Senator 
Frank  Church's  discussions  of  the  mat- 
ter— a  speech  entitled  "Of  Presidents 
and  Caesars"  and  an  article  published  in 
the  Stanford  University  Law  Review, 
"Impoundment  of  Appropriated  Funds: 
The  Decline  of  Congressional  Control 
Over  Executive  Discretion." 

I  commend  those  who  have  initiated 
this  vital  struggle,  because,  although 
only  2  months  a  Senator,  I  am  dismayed 
at  the  imbalance  between  the  two 
branches.  I  willingly  join  my  seniors  in 
order  to  make  any  contribution  they  may 
wish  me  to  make. 

In  the  New  York  Times  of  March  5, 
1973,  there  appeared  an  article  by  John 
Hebers  which  imderscores  the  grave  con- 
stitutional crisis — compounded  by  a  will- 
ingness of  the  incumbent  administration 
to  exacerbate  the  crisis  further. 

Mr.  Herbers  warns  us  in  his  concluding 
sentence : 

In  the  past,  once  a  President  gained  new 
powers,  they  remained  for  his  successors. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  York  Times  article, 
to  which  I  have  referred,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(By  John  Hebers) 

Washington,  March  4. — "You  Just  think 
we're  dumb,"  Senator  Clifford  P.  Case,  Re- 
publican of  New  Jersey,  told  George  P. 
Shultz,  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj'  and  Coun- 
selor to  the  President,  during  a  recent  hear- 
ing on  Capitol  Hill. 

Senator  Case  was  not  only  right  about 
White  House  disdain  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress, he  was  also  understating  it. 

"Congress  is  lazy,  too,"  said  a  Presidential 
aide,  pounding  his  fist  on  his  desk  for  em- 
phasis during  a  recent  Interview.  "They  work 
short  hours.  They  don't  know  how  to  con- 
sult. They  say  they  want  to  consult  with 
the  President,  but  then  they  come  up  here 
and  don't  say  anything." 

"They  criticize  us  for  not  advising  or  con- 
sulting them  in  military  matters,"  he  con- 
tinued. "But  they  canot  keep  a  secret.  If  we 
tell  them  anything  it  is  out  within  30  min- 
utes after  they  have  gone  back  to  the  Hill.  " 

That  atlttude  toward  Congress  runs  deep 
in  the  White  House,  and  it  underscores  the 
seriousness  of  the  constitutional  struggle  be- 
ing waged  between  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  the  Government  as  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  wielding  perhaps  more  power 
than  any  President  In  history,  moves  Into  a 
second  term  with  a  landslide  victory  be- 
hind him. 

At  the  heart  of  the  contest  Is  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  move  to  reorder  domestic  pri- 
orities by  Impounding  funds  and  liquidating 
some  agencies  despite  Congressional  man- 
dates. But  it  also  involves  a  general  erosion 
of  powers  from  the  Congress  to  the  Presi- 


dency, a  process  that  has  been  under  way 
for  many  years  but  has  accelerated  In  the 
Nixon  Administration. 

A  survey  of  a  wide  range  of  authorities  on 
the  Government  during  the  last  several  weeks 
shows  that.  In  the  opinion  of  many,  the 
struggle  is  so  weighted  to  the  side  of  the 
F>residency  that  If  Mr.  Nixon  does  not  relax 
his  demands — his  aides  insist  that  he  will 
not — Congress  could  be  left  far  wetUser  than 
it  already  had  become  when  Mr.  Nixon  took 
office  in  1969. 

"We  are  now  In  the  midst  of  a  grave  and 
domestic  constitutional  crisis  brought  on  by 
the  Administration's  unilateral  efforts  to  re- 
order our  domestic  priorities,"  said  Senator 
Jacob  K.  Javlts,  Republican  of  New  York,  who 
actively  supported  Mr.  Nixon's  re-election. 
"This  crisis  covers  every  aspect  of  legislation 
pending  In  the  Congress  or  which  may  be 
proposed." 

BOMS  ADMINISTRATION   CONCERN 

On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  concern  within 
the  Administration  that  the  fight  will  be- 
come so  embittered  and  members  of  Con- 
gress so  enraged  that  they  will  find  ways  to 
upset  the  President's  goals  and  priorities. 

"I  agree  100  per  cent  with  what  the  Presi- 
dent is  doing,"  said  a  high  Administration 
official.  "But  I  fear  the  spending  fight  with 
Congress  may  go  too  far." 

Nevertheless,  beyond  the  immediate  Issues 
and  priorities,  what  is  at  stake  is  whether 
Congress  survives  as  a  strong  and  effective 
branch  of  the  Government  and  whether  more 
power  continues  to  accumulate  In  the  Presi- 
dency without  accompanying  restraints  and 
means  of  accountability  to  the  public,  ac- 
cording to  many  students  of  government. 

Some  contend  that  the  erosion  of  Congres- 
sional authority  to  the  Presidency  already 
has  gone  further  under  President  Nixon  than 
is  generally  recognized.  Following  are  some  of 
the  developments: 

President  Nixon  broadened  and  institu- 
tionalized the  war  powers  of  his  office  by  con- 
ducting the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  at  his 
pleasure  under  precedents  and  practices  used 
by  former  President  Johnson,  but  without  as 
close  consultation  with  Congress,  which  un- 
der the  Constitution  holds  the  authority  to 
declare  war.  He  also  extended  the  practice  of 
using  executive  agreements  In  foreign  affairs 
in  place  of  treaties,  which  require  Senate  ap- 
proval. Thus,  "An  Illegal  war  was  ended  by 
an  Illegal  agreement,"  according  to  a  Con- 
gressional staff  member  referring  to  the  re- 
cent settlement  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

While  the  nerve  ends  of  many  members  of 
Congress  were  still  raw  from  the  long  and 
bitter  fight  on  war  powers.  President  Nixon 
served  notice  In  his  recent  budget  message 
that  In  order  to  control  Inflation  and  carry 
out  his  campaign  pledge  not  to  seek  a  tax 
rise,  he  would  not  fund  some  programs  en- 
acted by  Congress  and  would  curtail  others, 
with  Great  Society  social  programs  enacted 
under  Democrats  In  the  nlneteen-sixtles  bear- 
ing the  brunt  of  the  cuts.  This  went  further 
than  any  other  President  had  In  moving 
against  Congressional  power  to  spend. 

Although  his  aides  strongly  deny  it,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  many  nonpartisan  authorities 
on  the  subject  that  President  Nixon  has 
broadened  the  use  of  executive  privilege  to 
protect  himself  and  members  of  his  Adminis- 
tration from  Congressional  and  public  in- 
quiry. 

Reorganization  of  the  executive  branch  by 
the  President  has  curtailed  Congressional  ac- 
cess and  authority  In  some  areas  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. For  example,  by  Increasing  the 
budgetary  controls  by  the  executive  branch 
over  the  regulatory  agencies,  a  power  that 
once  rested  solely  with  Congress,  the  Ad- 
ministration forced  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, through  a  cut  of  funds,  to  cancel 
a  planned  Investigation  In  hospital  and  medl- 
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cal  practices,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
the  former  commission  chairman,  Miles  W. 
Kirkpatrlck. 

In  a  number  of  little  ways,  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration has  defied  Congress.  When  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  wanted  to  con- 
duct Its  own  study  of  the  welfau-e  situation, 
the  Administration  would  not  let  the  com- 
mittee use  its  computers  and  would  make 
only  that  Information  available  for  the  com- 
puters that  the  Administration  wanted  it  to 
have. 

President  Nixon,  who  terms  himself  an 
activist  In  the  Presidency  and  views  the  office 
as  the  chief  representative  of  the  public,  said 
In  his  Jan.  31  press  conference  that  Con- 
gress represented  special  Interests  while  the 
President  represented  all  of  the  people. 

"The  Interior  Committee  wants  to  have 
more  parks  and  the  Agriculture  Committee 
wants  cheap  R.E.A.  [Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration] loans  and  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  wants  more  for  educa- 
tion, and  each  of  these  wants  we  all  sym- 
pathize with,"  he  said.  "But  there  is  only  one 
place  In  this  Government  where  somebody 
has  got  to  speak  not  for  the  special  Interests 
which  the  Congress  represents  but  for  the 
general  Interest."  That  place,  he  said.  Is  the 
White  House. 

LITTLE    SOUGHT    FROM    CONGRESS 

On  the  spending  issue.  President  Nlxon  Is 
In  a  unique  position.  He  Is  the  first  President 
since  the  Federal  budget  became  an  Impor- 
tant Instrument  In  managing  the  economy — 
a  development  of  the  last  two  decades — to  be 
caught  in  a  position  of  having  steadily  rising 
Government  costs  collide  head-on  with  hla 
policy  for  controlling  Inflation.  That  policy  Is 
to  hold  spending  to  a  budget  level  of  $268- 
blllion  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
rather  than  raising  taxes. 

The  fight  with  Congress  is  essentially  over 
which  branch  of  the  Government  will  decide 
which  programs  will  be  cut  and  how  much. 
Mr.  Nlxon  has  moved  to  do  so  by  executive 
action  whUe  legislation  contend  that  such 
power  belongs  to  the  Congress. 

Further  according  to  sources  both  In  and 
out  of  the  Administration,  there  is  not  much 
Mr.  Nlxon  wants  from  Congress  this  year.  His 
program  is  for  contracting  many  Government 
services,  not  expanding  them. 

Charles  L.  Schultze,  who  was  budget  di- 
rector under  President  Johnson  and  Is  now 
with  the  Brookings  Institution,  pointed  out 
In  an  interview  that  other  recent  Presidents 
all  wanted  something  from  Congress  in  legis- 
lation, usually  quite  a  lot. 

"In  the  past,"  said  Mr.  Schultze,  "funds 
would  be  impounded  for  a  time,  as  Mr.  Nlxon 
is  doing  now,  but  they  became  a  matter  of 
negotiations  between  the  President  and  Con- 
gress and  eventually  most  of  them  would  be 
released." 

"For  at  least  15  years,"  he  continued, 
"Presidents  have  been  trying  to  get  rid  of 
the  Rural  Environmental  Assistance  Program 
or  have  it  reduced,  but  they  always  gave  In 
to  Congress  In  the  end  because  there  was 
something  they  wanted  from  Congress.  Now 
Nixon  has  simply  cut  It  off  and  there  Is  no 
bargaining  position." 

A  TEST  OP  WILLS 

The  program,  called  REAP,  which  helps 
farmers  reclaim  land,  has  been  costing  more 
than  $200-mUllon  a  year.  Congress,  as  a  test 
of  wills.  Is  In  the  process  of  passing  legisla- 
tion that  would  force  the  President  to  spend 
the  money,  but  White  House  sources  say  the 
President  Is  confident  that  his  opponents  on 
the  Hill  can  never  muster  the  two-thirds  vote 
In  both  houses  needed  to  override  his  veto. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President's  men  are 
happily  dismantling  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  the  agency  established  by  the 
Johnson  Administration  to  help  eradicate 
poverty,  despite  specific  prohibitions  in  the 


law  against  doing  so.  White  House  lawyers 
say  they  are  acting  under  other  laws,  dele- 
gations of  power  from  Congress,  that  give  the 
President  authority  to  do  so. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Schultze  and  other  ex- 
perts agree  that  what  Mr.  Nlxon  Is  doing  Is 
boldly  extending  of  power  for  the  Presi- 
dency "In  degree  If  not  In  kind."  Mr.  Schultze 
pointed  out  that  the  President's  actions  In 
Impounding  funds  as  Commander  In  Chief 
of  the  armed  forces  have  far  more  precedent 
than  Impounding  funds  to  eliminate  entire 
domestic  programs. 

Thus  President  Jefferson's  refusal  to  buy 
gunboats  and  President  Truman's  order  to 
Impound  $700-mllllon  appropriated  for  the 
Air  Force,  examples  cited  by  Mr.  Nlxon  and 
his  assistants,  are  not  precedents  at  all  for 
what  is  being  done  now,  according  to  Mr. 
Schultze. 

On  the  use  of  executive  privilege,  a  debate 
has  raged  between  the  White  House  and  Con- 
gress on  whether  Mr.  Nlxon  has  expanded 
that  power,  which  most  authorities  agree  Is 
needed  to  protect  the  autonomy  of  the  Presi- 
dency but  Is  frequently  used  to  hide  wsiste, 
corruption  or  other  misdeeds  from  the  legis- 
lative branch. 

A  recent  example  of  Its  use  was  the  re- 
fusal by  Air  Force  Secretary  Robert  C.  Sea- 
mans  Jr.  to  disclose  the  conversations  he  had 
with  members  of  the  White  House  In  regard 
to  the  dismissal  of  A.  Elrnest  Fitzgerald,  who 
exposed  the  $2-bllllon  overrun  on  the  C-5A 
transport  plane. 

John  D.  Ehrllchman.  assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  domestic  affairs,  said  In  an  Inter- 
view with  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  Feb.  18 
that  Mr.  Nlxon  had  adopted  a  procedure  to 
minimize  the  use  of  executive  privilege.  He 
said  that  Mr.  Nlxon  had  Invoked  the  priv- 
ilege only  three  times  In  four  years,  whereas 
President  Kennedy  invoked  In  six  times  in 
three  years. 

"The  President  has  been  very  openhanded 
in  providing  witnesses  and  documents  to  the 
Congress,"  he  said. 

Clark  R.  Mollenhoff,  a  former  Nlxon  aide 
who  Is  now  Washington  bureau  chief  for  the 
Des  Moines  Register,  has  made  a  detailed 
study  of  the  Issue  over  a  period  of  years.  He 
contends  that  Mr.  Nlxon  has  broadened  the 
use  of  executive  privilege  In  several  respects 
over  practices  of  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
Administrations,  especially  extending  It  to 
officials  lower  down  the  line. 

"The  President  now  says  that  all  actions 
by  White  House  officials  can  be  treated  as 
confidential  and  not  subject  to  the  subpoena 
process  of  the  Congress  or  the  courts,"  Mr. 
Mollenhoff  wrote. 

"The  White  House  game  plan  has  been  to 
refuse  Initially  all  requests  for  Information 
that  are  potentially  embarrassing  and  to 
clothe  all  members  of  the  White  House  staff 
with  the  'executive  privilege.'  "  he  said.  "If 
the  Issue  becomes  too  hot  to  handle,  as  It  did 
In  the  International  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph case,  the  President  will  permit  the 
White  House  officials  to  appear  and  answer 
questions  in  a  manner  as  restricted  as  the 
practical  political  situation  allows." 

LAW    IS    PASSED  OVER 

President  Nlxon  has  extended  powers  over 
Congress  In  ways  that  have  received  little  at- 
tention. After  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  devalued 
the  dollar  during  the  depression,  Congress 
I>asEed  a  law  In  1946  providing  that  only  Con- 
gress could  set  the  price  of  gold,  the  step  In- 
volved in  devaluation.  Despite  the  law's  ex- 
plicit provisions,  however,  Mr.  Nlxon  has 
twice  devalued  the  dollar  by  executive  action, 
and  it  drew  no  protest  because  of  Congres- 
sional recognition  that  the  world  money 
markets  should  not  be  tipped  off  In  advance 
as  Congressional   action   would   have   done. 

This  Is  an  example  of  how  power  has 
steadily    accumulated    In    the    Presidency. 


Over  the  years.  Congress  and  the  President 
have  repeatedly  waged  war  over  constitu- 
tional authority,  but  most  of  the  fights  In  the 
19th  century  and  well  Into  the  20th  Involved 
Presidential  revolt  against  Congressional 
dominance. 

James  A.  Garfield  in  1881,  In  fighting  that 
dominance  by  refusing  the  advice  of  friends 
to  compromise  with  a  Senator  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Federal  collector  of  the 
Port  of  New  York,  said : 

NEW    POWERS    STAY 

"If  It  were  a  difference  between  individ- 
uals there  could  be  some  sense  in  such  ad- 
vice. But  the  one  represents  a  whole  inde- 
pendent function  of  the  Government.  The 
other  Is  one-seventy-sixth  of  one-half  of  an- 
other independent  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  which  compound  vulgar  fractions 
the  President  Is  asked  to  compromise." 

Today  it  is  Congress  struggling  to  find 
ways    to   resist    Presidential    dominance. 

In  the  past,  once  a  President  gained  new 
powers  they  remained  for  his  successors. 
Clinton  Rosslter,  the  historian  wrote  dur- 
ing the  Eisenhower  Administration  that 
"strong  Presidents  have  been  followed  by 
weak  ones;  in  the  aftermath  of  every  'dicta- 
tor,' Congress  has  exulted  in  the  'restora- 
tion of  the  balance  wisely  ordained  by  the 
fathers.'  Yet  the  ebbs  have  been  more  ap- 
parent than  real,  and  each  new  strong  Presi- 
dent has  picked  up  where  the  last  one  left 
off." 

Presidential  scholars,  who  have  educated 
millions  of  Americans  on  the  need  for  a 
strong  Presidency  and  are  now  frightened 
by  the  Nixon  phenomenon,  still  by  and  large 
advocate  a  strong  Presidency  but  want  to 
keep  a  vital  Congress  as  a  check  on  the 
executive  office. 

Henry  Steel  Commager,  asked  for  an  an- 
swer to  the  current  struggle,  said,  "One  an- 
swer would  be  Impeachment  If  the  Congress 
had  any  guts,  but  it  doesn't.  The  simple  an- 
swer Is  to  really  assert  the  appropriation 
power." 

But  the  question  is  whether  the  country 
would  support  the  Congress  even  in  that 
endeavor.  "The  Nlxon  White  House  is  con- 
fident that  It  would  not. 


TIMBER  EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION 
ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  next  several  weeks,  the  Congress 
will  be  considering  legislation  directed  at 
restricting  the  level  of  exports  of  un- 
processed softwood  legs.  This  issue  has 
been  before  the  Congress,  in  one  form 
or  another,  for  many  years.  During  the 
passage  of  time,  many  new  Members 
have  arrived  to  serve  the  Nation  in  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives — 
Members  who  are  seeking  to  better  un- 
derstand the  elements  and  implications 
of  this  issue  so  that  they  might  ration- 
ally pass  judgment  on  the  legislative 
proposals  that  will  come  before  them. 

I  am  convinced  that  only  through  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  and  appreciation 
for  the  facts  in  this  issue  will  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  support  of  legislation, 
the  Timber  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1973  (S.  1033).  that  has  been  intro- 
duced by  myself,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Crans- 
ton, Mr.  McGovERN,  Mr.  Mondale,  and 

Mr.    TUNNEY. 

Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  an  article  written  by  Mr.  HsJ 
Mayhew,  "Forest  Products — Log  Export 
Controversy."  This  article  provides  an 
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excellent  review  of  the  history 
ports — one  of  the  best  and  most 
I  have  seen  during  my  long 
with  the  issue. 

Mr.  Mayhew  is  a  forest 
lyst  currently  writing  for  Herro^ 
west,  formerly  with  Crow's 
highly  re.spected  industry  trade 
tions.  Mr.  Mayhew's  writings 
as  a  focus  for  better 
the  trends  in  and  implications 
trends  on  the  forest  products 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th( 
as  follows: 
Forest  Products — Log  Export 

The  export  of  2.78  billion  board 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  states  In  1 
to   Japan_    has   raised   serious   pol 
economic  questions,  and   the 
have  long  range  effects  on  the  fo 
ucts  Industry  regardless  of  how  It  1 
The  peak  demand  for  log  exports 
with   the   peak   demand   from   th : 
market  in  the  United  States,  and 
has  been  a  period  of  rapidly 
Ing  material  prices  and  acute 

The  total  of  2.78  billion  in 
pares  with  shipments  of  1.98 
and  2.45  billion  In  1970.  The  dip 
explained  by  a  slight  slowdown  li 
of  homebuildlng  In  Japan,  plus  th  ; 
Japanese    Importers    that    more 
prices  might  be  had  by  delaying 
until  1972.  Late  In  1972.  however, 
apparent  that   the   Japanese   had 
need  for  logs,  and  the  Importers 
pared  to  pay  prices  far  above  the 
could  be  paid  by  West  Coast  lumb^ 
wood   producers.   The   result    was 
spiral  In  log  costs,  and  as  Phase 
were  lifted  In  mld-Jan.,  prices  hav( 
sharply  in  softwood  lumber  and 

The  pressure  on  the  part  of  homfe 
mill  operators  and  other  Interests 
or  prohibit  export  of  this  badly 
material  Is  not  a  new  developme 
the  problems  caused  by  log  expor^ 
In  the  passage  of  the  Morse 
the  Foreign  Aid  bill,  restricting 
from    Forest    Service    and    Bureav 
Management    tlmberlands    to 
board  feet  per  year.  This  failed  td 
tide,   and  In  mid-1972,  the  Senat^ 
Committee  held  additional 
subject.  At  these  latter  hearings 
Gulre.  chief  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Sei 
fled  that  the  nation  faced  a  critic 
of  softwood  timber  during  the 
various  legislators  were  convlncei  1 
tion  was  needed.  No  action  was 
Ing  1972  because  Congress  was  to 
fore    further   hearings   could   be 
Now  the  problem  has  worsened, 
tors  are  being  pressed  to  take  actlo^i 

Tiiere  Is  every  reason  to  believe 
Ing  starts  In  the  United  States  ' 
close  to  or  above  the  2  million 
the  balance  of  the  70's.  There  Is 
that  Japanese  housing  starts  car 
talned  at  levels  in  excess  of  l.S 
year,  and  that  the  Japanese  are  In 
position  to  Increase  their  purch 
lean  logs  unless  some  restriction  is 
Ing.  This  sets  up  a  situation 
leaves  the  cost  and  supply 
wood   lumber   and   plywood    In 
States  at  the  mercy  of  a  foreign 
Despite   the  balance  of  payment)  i 
and  the  long  term  trading  re 
tween  the  two  countries,  we 
be  an  unacceptable  situation. 

Among  the  alternatives  which 
makers  face  In  this  particular 
are  completely  acceptable  to  the 
vate  and  public  interests  Involved 
low  some  of  the  solutions  put  forth 
ramifications  they  Involve. 
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The  status  quo,  or  a  continuation  of  the 
350  million  board  foot  limitation  on  exports 
of  federal  timber,  will  obviously  not  solve  the 
problem.  Exports  have  grown  rapidly  since 
the  Morse  Amendment  became  effective  In 
1968,  and  It  Is  clearly  evident  that  a  great 
deal  of  substitution  is  taking  place.  "Sub- 
stitution" Involves  the  exporatlon  of  private 
timber,  while  substituting  national  forest 
timber  for  use  In  domestic  processing  of  lum- 
ber or  plywood.  The  practice  has  resulted  In 
a  generally  higher  level  of  stumpage  prices  on 
federal  timber,  and  a  rapid  Increase  In  open 
market  prices' for  manufactured  products. 

A  temporary  embargo,  which  could  be  put 
Into  effect  by  presidential  order  or  congres- 
sional action,  would  not  appear  to  offer  any 
real  help.  It  Is  quite  likely  that  any  potential 
exporter  of  timber  from  private  lands,  or 
from  State  of  Washington  lands  where  ex- 
ports are  not  restricted,  would  simply  wait 
out  the  embargo  rather  than  take  lower 
prices  from  domestic  processors.  On  the  plus 
side,  an  embargo  might  be  valuable  to  gain 
time  for  extensive  hearings  on  the  subject, 
which  in  turn  could  lead  to  a  permanent 
action. 

A  limitation  on  exports  from  private  lands 
has  been  suggested,  and  a  figure  of  one  bil- 
lion feet  per  year  was  put  forth  as  a  starting 
point.  This  solution  obviously  would  be  an 
Improvement  over  unlimited  exports  from 
private  lands,  even  though  It  would  require 
some  policing  and  would  create  problems  In 
selecting  Individual  firms  who  would  have 
the  right  to  export  the  prescrllaed  volume 

A  complete  ban  on  all  log  exports,  with 
some  provisions  for  phasing  out  contracts 
now  In  effect,  would  appear  to  offer  the  best 
solution  compatible  with  the  housing  needs 
and  the  timber  supply  situation  in  this  coun- 
try. It  would,  over  the  short  term,  eliminate 
a  profit  area  for  a  number  of  timber  owners 
now  engaged  In  log  exporting.  But  over  the 
long  term  it  would  make  more  timber  avail- 
able for  domestic  use,  and  would  help  meet 
the  critical  housing  needs  In  this  country. 

British  Columbia,  a  Province  which  has 
shown  dramatic  growth  in  the  manufacture 
of  forest  products  and  pulp  and  paper  over 
the  past  twenty  years,  does  not  permit  log 
exports  unless  the  prospective  exporter  has 
three  refusals  from  domestic  processors.  The 
B.C.  mills,  as  a  result  of  this  policy,  have 
developed  a  substantial  export  business  in 
sawn  lumber  to  Japan  and  other  countries, 
at  the  same  time  meeting  the  needs  for  build- 
ing materials  within  Canada.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  U.S.  mUls,  under  a  log 
export  bank,  could  cultivate  a  market  for 
sawn  lumber  exports  which  would  balance 
out  periods  of  slack  demand  within  this 
country. 

The  four  Pacific  Coast  states  (Including 
Alaska)  are  currently  reporting  dissimilar 
distortions  because  of  varying  policies  or  sit- 
uations with  regard  to  log  e^orts.  Some 
would  be  affected  more  than  others  by  a  total 
ban  on  exports.  Alaska  currently  does  not 
permit  the  export  of  logs,  except  for  a  small 
volume  of  Alaska  Yellow  Cedar  which  has  a 
limited  domestic  demand.  The  result  has  been 
the  development  of  a  fairly  substantial 
market  for  sawn  lumber  exports,  even 
though  many  of  these  exports  involve  cants 
or  squares  with  a  very  minimum  of  domestic 
manufacture.  A  ban  on  exports  from  the 
adjacent  48  states  would  likely  Increase  this 
export  market  for  Alaskan  products  and  lead 
to  a  greater  development  of  the  industry  in 
that  State. 

Washington  freely  permits  export  of  state- 
owned  timber,  and  there  Is  a  large  acreage 
of  land  In  this  state  In  private  ownership  or 
managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Out  of  the  total  2.78  billion  feet  exported  in 
1972.  over  1.9  billion  came  from  Washington 
state,  a  ratio  which  has  been  fairly  constant 
during  the  big  growth  in  log  exports. 


Even  though  officials  of  the  State  Public 
Lands  Commission  are  sympathetic  to  ex- 
ports, there  has  been  a  steady  closure  of 
lumber  and  plywood  operations  over  the  past 
five  years,  a  situation  which  has  added  to 
the  high  unemployment  rate  in  the  area.  A 
ban  on  log  exports,  while  cutting  into  state 
revenue  over  the  short  term,  could  result  in 
a  big  gain  over  the  long  term  as  lumber  and 
plywood  facilities  rettum  to  full  production 
and  new  units  are  built  to  process  the  avail- 
able logs.  There  Is  strong  evidence  that  much 
production  capacity  is  Idle  at  this  time  be- 
cause domestic  operators  have  not  been  able 
to  compete  successfully  with  Japanese  buy- 
ers. 

Log  exports  from  Oregon  approached  730 
million  board  feet  In  1972,  an  uncomfortable 
figure  In  view  of  the  dwindling  supply  of 
timber  on  private  lands  In  this  state.  This 
high  total,  coupled  with  the  reduced  offer- 
ings of  Forest  Service  timber  for  budgetairy 
and  environmental  reasons,  has  resulted  In 
sharply  higher  costs  which  can  be  passed 
along  to  the  ultimate  buyer  at  this  time  but 
which  could  cause  problems  In  the  future. 

California  log  exports  are  less  than  100 
million  board  feet  per  year,  mostly  because 
the  large  private  timber  owners  in  that 
state  need  all  of  their  resources  to  operate 
their  production  units. 

If  there  Is  no  action  taken  on  the  subject 
of  log  exports,  and  this  Is  entirely  possible  In 
view  of  the  balance  of  payments  situation, 
we  would  expect  dramatic  changes  In  the 
domestic  industry  over  the  next  few  years. 
There  is  already  a  scramble  on  the  part  of 
the  more  aggressive  companies  to  Install 
every  available  Improvement  In  sawmill  ma- 
chinery. Including  high-strain  handsaws  and 
computerized  equipment  to  get  the  maxi- 
mum overrun  from  the  available  logs.  There 
Is  also  a  tendency  to  bid  high  on  exportable 
timber,  with  the  expectation  that  losses  In 
domestic  manufaijture  can  be  offset  by  prof- 
Its  made  In  selling  a  large  portion  of  the 
logs  directly  to  Japan. 

If  some  restrctlve  action  Is  taken  on  ex- 
ports, we  do  not  feel  that  the  earnings  po- 
tential of  the  larger,  publicly  held  paper  and 
timber  companies  would  be  seriously  jeop- 
ardized. Logs  now  being  sold  for  export 
could  still  he  sold  for  domestic  processing  at 
prices  well  above  historical  levels.  The  action 
would  also  have  a  stabilizing  effect  on  build- 
ing materials  prices,  and  would  solve  many 
of  the  cost-control  problems  which  have 
plagued  home  builders  In  the  past  several 
years. 


POOR  VOTER  TURNOUT  SPURS 
REGISTRATION  BILLS  IN  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  in 
concluding  its  hearings  on  voter  regis- 
tration legislation  Friday  last,  heard  the 
absence  of  44  million  eligible  Americans 
from  voter  registration  lists  described  as 
"an  acknowledged  national  scandal." 

Indeed,  it  is  a  scandal.  So,  too,  is  the 
fact  that  but  54.4  percent  of  eligible  per- 
sons voted  in  the  1972  presidential  elec- 
tion. 

Soon,  the  committee  expects  to  report 
to  the  Senate  legislation  which  aims  at 
correcting  this  scandalous  situation — a 
situation  which  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  told 
us  last  week  offers  neither  solace  nor 
comfort  to  any  party. 

If  we  accept  the  notion  that  it  is  the 
right  and  duty  of  every  citizen  to  partici- 
pate in  this  Government  of,  by.  and  for 
the  people,  then  we  must  see  to  It  that 
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every  citizen  has  the  opportunity  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  President,  the  Simday  Times-Dis- 
patch of  Richmond,  Va.,  carried  an  ex- 
cellent report  by  Bill  Connelly,  a  staff 
writer  for  Media  General  News  Service. 
While  It  would  be  possible  to  take  some 
exception  to  Mr.  Connelly's  report,  it 
does  represent  a  good,  objective  presenta- 
tion of  the  issue  and  a  summary  of  re- 
cent testimony  before  the  committee.  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  Senators 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pooa    Voter    Totinout    Spttrs    Registration 
Bills  in  Congress 
(By  Bill  Connelly) 

Washington. — Stung  by  the  news  that  only 
56  percent  of  the  nation's  139  mUlion  eli- 
gible voters  bothered  to  cast  ballots  last  Nov. 
7,  some  members  of  Congress  are  seeking 
ways  to  encourage  participation  in  national 
elections. 

The  voter  turnout  last  fall  was  the  worst  in 
this  country  since  1948.  Although  47  million 
Americans  voted  for  President  Nixon  and  29 
million  voted  for  Sen.  George  S.  McGovern, 
62  million  others  of  voting  age  did  not  vote. 

Many  theories  are  advanced  to  explain  the 
poor  turnout:  Voters  read  the  opinion  polls 
and  assumed  Nixon  w&s  a  shoo-In.  Voters  dis- 
liked both  candidates.  Voters  were  generally 
apathetic  or  alienated.  Voters  were  scared 
away  by  complex  ballots,  new  voting  ma- 
chines or  long  lines  outside  the  polls. 

But  the  fact  is  that  most  of  the  nonvoters 
were  not  even  registered.  A  Census  Bureau 
study  showed  that  of  those  who  were  reg- 
istered. 87  percent  went  to  the  polls. 

Consequently,  the  current  push  in  Con- 
gress Is  to  find  a  simpler,  more  effective  way 
of  getting  eligible  citizens  registered. 

The  measure  with  the  broadest  support 
right  now  is  a  bill  Introduced  by  Sen.  Gale 
W.  McGee,  D-Wyo.,  to  allow  registration  by 
post  card  for  federal  elections. 

McGee's  bill  would  create  a  voter  registra- 
tion administration  within  the  Census  Bu- 
reau. About  30  to  45  days  before  an  election, 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  would  deliver  regis- 
tration cards  to  every  household  In  the 
United  States.  The  cards  would  be  returned 
to  local  election  o£9clals,  who  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  verifying  them.  Stiff  penalties 
are  specified   for   fraud. 

State  election  officials  would  be  reimbursed 
for  the  cost  of  processing  the  cards.  If  a 
state  chose  to  adopt  the  same  system  for  its 
own  elections,  it  could  receive  federal  grants 
for  up  to  30  percent  of  processing  costs,  plus 
technical  assistance. 

The  McOee  bill  was  defeated  In  the  Senate 
by  four  votes  last  year.  But  12  senators  were 
absent  that  day.  Including  10  who  later  said 
they  supported  the  post  card  registration 
plan.  McGee,  chairman  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  thinks  the  propects 
for  Senate  passage  this  year  are  excellent.  Its 
prospects  In  the  House  are  uncertain. 

Among  other  things,  the  McGee  bill  now 
has  the  backing  of  more  Republicans  such 
as  Bill  Brock  of  Tennessee,  who  did  not  want 
to  vote  for  it  during  the  1972  election  year 
but  is  now  enthusiastic  about  the  idea. 

Many  senators  have  philosophical  objec- 
tions to  a  federal  role  in  administration  of 
elections,  which  has  always  been  a  stat«  and 
local  responsibility.  Others  complain  that  the 
post  card  system  would  invite  widespread 
fraud  and  would  be  difficult  to  police. 

The  Justice  Department  came  out  against 
the  bill  Friday,  complaining  that  post  card 
registration  could  swell  the  rolls  with  ineligi- 


ble people.  The  Census  Bureau  also  has  asked 
to  be  left  out  of  the  bill,  for  fear  that  ad- 
ministering voter  registration  would  damage 
the  agency's  reputation  for  objectivity. 

But  McGee  contends  that  there  would  be 
less  opportunity  for  fraud.  He  is  supported 
in  that  view  by  Randall  B.  Wood,  former 
elections  director  for  Texas,  which  has  used 
a  reglstration-by-mail  system  since  1941. 

Wood  said  fraud  usually  results  front  con- 
spiracy by  election  officials  who  can  cheat 
under  any  registration  system.  But  registra- 
tion by  mall  can  expand  the  electorate  so 
much,  he  contends,  that  it  is  difficult  for 
crooked  officials  to  influence  the  outcome  of 
an  election. 

"It  is  more  difficult  to  Influence  the  out- 
come with  200,000  people  voting  than  with 
10,000  people  voting,"  he  told  a  Senate  com- 
mittee. 

Texas  began  registration  by  mall  as  a  device 
to  compel  payment  of  poll  taxes,  which  had 
to  accompany  the  form.  It  continued  the 
system  after  the  poll  tax  was  declared  un- 
constitutional. Registration  forms  were 
printed  in  newspapers,  distributed  In  super- 
markets and  drug  stores. 

North  Dakota  has  no  registration  system 
at  all — citizens  simply  sign  affidavits  at  the 
polls — and  officials  there  report  no  serious 
problem  with  fraud.  Moreover,  when  the  state 
discontinued  registration  In  1951  there  was 
an  Increase  of  14  per  cent  In  voting. 

"The  real  issue,"  said  McGee,  "is  whether 
we  are  going  to  open  our  system  or  are  going 
to  continue  to  put  roadblocks  In  the  way  of 
voters  so  that  our  participation  rate  is  one 
of  the  most  dismal  in  the  world." 

McGee  noted  that  while  only  56  per  cent 
of  eligible  Americans  voted  in  the  recent 
election,  Australia  had  94  percent  voting  in 
its  most  recent  election.  West  Germany  85 
p>ercent,  England  80  per  cent  and  Japan  74 
per  cent. 

Of  these  countries,  only  the  United  States 
places  the  responsibility  for  registering  on 
the  citizen. 

Elsewhere,  it  is  the  government's  duty  to 
see  that  eligible  persons  get  on  the  rolls. 

Richard  M.  Scammon,  an  elections  analyst 
and  former  Census  Bureau  director,  thinks 
automatic  registration  might  substantially 
increase  the  voter  turnout  in  this  country. 
He  supports  the  post  card  plan,  but  would 
prefer  to  require  nothing  more  than  that 
the  citizen  show  up  at  the  polls  and  sign  a 
card. 

Registration  becomes  a  barrier  to  partici- 
pation. In  the  view  of  critics,  because  many 
states  or  localities  fall  to  provide  convenient 
times  and  places  for  registering. 

Civil  rights  leaders  have  asserted  that  some 
Southern  communities,  despite  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965,  continue  to  discourage 
registration  of  blacks  with  complex  or  incon- 
venient registration  systems. 

Likewise,  big-city  political  machines  In 
the  North  have  been  accused  of  using  regis- 
tration and  election  procedures  to  limit  the 
expansion  of  the  electorate. 

At  McGee's  hearings,  few  voices  have  been 
raised  against  the  post  card  plan.  But  one 
elections  expert,  Richard  Smolka  of  Ameri- 
can University,  contends  that  Increased  regis- 
tration would  not  necessarily  result  In  a 
larger  turnout. 

Smolka  noted  that  the  electorate  already 
has  been  expanded  enormously  by  adding 
18-  to  20-year-old  voters,  registering  more 
blacks  In  the  South  (since  the  Voting  Rights 
Act)  and  making  other  reforms — and  yet  the 
turnout  p)ercentage  still  is  poor. 

Nevertheless,  McGee  argues  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  see  that  everyone  eligible 
has  the  chance  to  vote — whether  he  does  so 
or  not.  "I  would  like  to  see  the  day,"  McGee 
said,  "when  registering  to  vote  is  at  least 
as   Important  as  paying   your  taxes." 

A  more  limited  registration  proposal,  in- 


troduced by  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  D- 
Mass.,  would  provide  grants  to  states  that 
wanted  to  shift  to  computerized  systems,  try 
registration  by  mall  or  make  other  improve- 
ments. Participation  by  the  states  would  be 
voluntary. 

Bills  have  also  been  Introduced  to  declare 
each  biennial  election  day  a  national  holiday 
to  make  it  easier  for  workers  to  get  to  the 
polls. 

Politically,  some  Republicans  are  wary  of 
these  registration  bills.  They  reason  that 
many  nonvoting  Americans  are  minority  or 
lower-income  citizens  that  probably  would 
vote  Democratic.  But  President  Nixon's  In- 
roads with  working  class  voters  In  1972  have 
somewhat  eased  these  fears. 


SHIELD    LAW    FOR    NEWSMEN    UN- 
NEEDED  AND  UNDESIRABLE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  much  is 
being  said  these  days — indeed,  numerous 
proposals  have  been  made — concerning 
the  "need"  for  a  so-called  "shield  law" 
for  newsmen. 

As  one  who  has  spent  most  of  my  life 
in  the  news  business,  I  reject  the  notion 
that  such  protection  for  newsmen  is 
either  needed  or  desirable.  In  fact,  Mr. 
President,  the  news  people  who  now  are 
crying  fcr  such  special  treatment  would 
do  well  to  ponder  whether  they  are  not 
asking  for  the  handcuffs  at  some  point 
down  the  road. 

In  any  case,  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
cannot  favor  giving  newsmen  any  right, 
protection,  privilege,  or  immunity  not 
enjoyed  by  all  other  citizenG. 

In  that  connection,  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  an  excellent  edi- 
torial published  in  the  March  13  edition 
of  the  Salisbury,  N.C.  Evening  Post,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
8LS  follows: 

Immunity?  Maybe  Best  To  Stand  Pat 

Some  members  of  the  Journalism  profes- 
sion are  beginning  to  have  second  thoughts 
about  the  wisdom  of  legislation  giving  re- 
porters Immunity  from  being  forced  to  re- 
veal their  news  sources  in  a  court  of  law. 

Congress  Is  currently  considering  such 
legislation.  In  fact,  no  less  than  34  "shield" 
bills  have  been  Introduced  In  the  House  and 
Senate  this  session. 

While  many  of  the  legislators — and  all 
newsmen  who  have  testified  on  the  matter — 
favor  blanket  or  absolute  Immunity,  senti- 
ment seems  to  be  stronger  for  a  law  that 
would  spell  out  a  qualified  or  limited  Immu- 
nity to  protect  reporters  from  official  "fish- 
ing expeditions"  or  the  kind  of  legal  harass- 
ment which  has  sent  a  number  of  them  to 
Jail  In  recent  months. 

Yet  mindful  of  the  proverbial  camel  which 
first  stuck  Its  nose  Into  the  tent,  then  took 
over  the  tent,  some  observers  are  asking 
whether  there  can  really  be  such  a  thing  as  a 
little  bit  of  government  legislation  in  the 
area  of  freedom  of  the  press. 

"The  more  the  newsmen  are  subject  to 
legislative  control,  the  more  that  will  be- 
come regulatory  control,"  Roger  C.  Cramton, 
assistant  attorney  general  In  the  Justice  De- 
partment, told  a  House  Judiciary  sulx;om- 
mlttee. 

"Step  by  step,"  he  warned,  "once  you  start 
down  that  road,  what  starts  out  as  a  privi- 
lege or  favor  to  the  news  media  ends  up  with 
some  species  of  regulation." 
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Newsmen  may  view  with  a  jau 
such  solicitude  for  themselves  on 
of   a   government   oCBclal.    Much 
warning,  however,  has  been  voiced 
one  respected  member  of  the  frater4lty 
mont  C.  Royster,  former  editor  of 
Street  Journal. 

The  very  word  "Inmiunlty" 
taste  in  the  mouths  of  many  peo|)le 
though  the  law  has  always  a 
Immunity  to  doctors,  lawyers  and 

But  to  compare  reporters  with 
fesslonals  Is  to  get  onto  shaky  ground 
Royster.    Physicians,    attorneys   an^ 
dont  write  newspaper  stories  on 
of  what  their  clients  tell  them. 

Even  the  Idea  of  limited  immunity 
a  dubious  one.  To  have  any  useful  ■ 
tlon,  such  a  law  would  have  to  c"' 
between  those  who  are  bona  fide 
and  those  who  are  not. 

But  how  is  this  distinction  to 
and  by  whom?   As  of  now.  a  ; 
anyone  who  says  he  Is.  and  this 
the  worst  kmd  of  situation  we 

For  once  we  let  the  law  decide 
write,  we  villi  have  taken  a  very 
toward  letting  the  law  decide 
may  write.  . 

Others  will  argue  that  the  curren ; 
pressure  against  newsmen  constltut  ss 
and  present  danger  to  freedom  of  ^^ 
In  America,  and  to  the  peoples 
know." 

Nevertheless,  the  wisest  course 
rely  on  tradition  rather  than  on  new 
on   Increasing  public   understandlr  g 
role  and  the  needs  of  a  free  press  '■ 
society  rather  than  on  a  law  or  '- 
would   attempt   to   cover  every 
circumstance. 

Both  freedom  of  the  press  and 
slon  of  Journalism  have,  after  all, 
for  nearly  200  years  under  the  Firs 
ment.  And  while  this  "blanket"  i 
had   some    worrisome    holes    punched 
lately  and  while  It  may  seem  a  lltt 
bare  and  short  in  places.  It  still 
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THE  FARM  SCENE 
Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr,  President. 


the  Washington  Star  publishe( 
and  informative  article  on  the  si 
farm  subsidies.  I  ask  unanlmou  i 
that  the   article,   by  Shirley 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tie 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th^  ' 
as  follows: 

Congress  and  the  Farm  JAjtr 
(By  Shirley  Elder) 

There  Is  a  myth  in  this  country 
farmer  la  a  good  and  simple  mai , 
strength  and  character  from  the  loll,  Uvmg 
modestly  on  windswept  plains,  bl^e  denim 
brown  land.  It  Is  the  American  waV. 

But  the  simple  man  has  gone  tue  way  of 
aU  yesterdays.  Farming  Is  buslnesi.  '=^-— -« 
are  not  satisfied  to  work  for  sou  11 
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drawing 


Farmers 
reward. 
They  insist  they  are  entitled  to  ma|ke  money, 
send  their  chUdren  to  college— Juit  like  the 
folks  in  the  cities  who  buy  their  products. 

Farm  Income  today  Is  higher  thto  It  ev» 
has  been.  And  thafs  where  the  current  con- 
troversy begins.  Pood  costs  also  4re  higher 
than  they  ever  have  been. 

When  food  prices  go  up,  every  me  Is  af- 
fected. An  army  of  Irate  citizens—  lU  who  do 
the  shopping  and  aU  those  for  v  horn  they 
shop— are  Instantly  mobilize  In  pi  otest.  The 
farmer  takes  the  blame. 

STJBSrolES    WKLL    KNOWN 

Pew  consumers  know  anything  e  bout  farm 
problMns.  They  may  be  vaguely  i  ware  that 
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farmers  get  subsidies  and  that  some  of  these 
are  outrageous,  like  the  wealthy  cotton  grow- 
ers who  receive  thousands  of  doUars  not  to 
grow  cotton.  And  they  know  that  no  notice- 
able subsidies  come  to  the  average  consumer 
not  on  welfare. 

The  result  right  now  Is  an  Increasing  de- 
mand for  an  end  to  subsidies  and  an  Idea, 
fostered  by  the  Nixon  administration,  that 
farmers  should  take  their  chances  in  the 
rough  and  tumble  of  the  marketplace. 

Congress  mu«t  face  that  Issue  this  year. 
Farm  legislation  expires  Dec.  31  and  pre- 
Umlnaxy  hearing  already  have  begun  In  the 
Senate.  Agricultural  Chairman  Herman  Tal- 
madge.  D-Ga.,  complained: 

"Our  responsibility  for  drafting  new  farm 
legislation  this  year  comes  at  what  Is  per- 
haps the  worst  psychological  and  political 
moment." 

Talmadge  noted  the  high  food  prices,  high 
farm  Income,  and  Nixon's  pledge  to  "get  gov- 
ernment out  of  agriculture,"  The  House,  he 
said.  Is  now  clearly  controlled  by  congress- 
men from  the  cities  and  suburbs,  not  the 
farms,  making  It  harder  than  ever  to  win 
approval  of  a  new  farm  bill. 

HEAVY  PRESSTJBE  FELT 

"In  other  words,"  he  said,  "the  pressures 
on  us  here  today  to  do  nothing — to  let  exist- 
ing legislation  expire  and  to  eliminate  per- 
manent legislation  on  the  books — Is  ex- 
tremely great. 

"Frankly,  given  today's  climate,  this  course 
would  seem  to  be  politically  expedient,  and 
It  would  certainly  save  this  committee  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  energy." 

Time  and  energy  will,  Indeed,  be  needed. 
And  there  will  be  a  new  farm  bill  but  the 
form  It  win  take  Is  still  uncertain.  However, 
Congress  Is  unlikely  to  abandon  farm  sup- 
ports altogether.  They've  been  around  too 
long.  Many  consider  them  essential  to  a  bal- 
anced food  economy. 

Farm  spokesmen  point  out  that  subsidies 
are  not  simply  handouts.  They  are  complex 
laws  designed  to  accompUsh  two  objectives: 

To  preserve  as  such  as  possible  that  Amer- 
ican myth  of  the  family  farm,  an  Image  tied 
to  strength  and  Individualism.  Mom  and  ap- 
ple pie. 

Price  supports  enable  smaller  farmers  to 
compete  with  their  larger  neighbors.  Cut 
loose  to  battle  In  the  marketplace,  many 
simply  would  fold. 

Statistics  show  that  one-third  of  America's 
3.1  million  farms  are  very  smaU,  with  sales 
of  less  than  $1,500  a  year;  56  percent  are  be- 
low $5,000  and  72  percent  are  below  $10,000. 
Talmadge  sees  the  result  as  "vast  human  tur- 
moil'  and  alarmingly  expanded  welfare  rolls. 

To  assure  a  steady  supply  of  food  despite 
the  unsteadiness  that  comes  from  long  grow- 
ing periods,  quick  harvests  and  uncertain 
weather.  With  payments  to  farmers  who  leave 
some  land  Idle,  the  government  can  Influ- 
ence production.  Without  payments,  farm 
spokesmen  warn,  there  would  be  a  production 
boom  that  would  flood  the  market,  reduce 
prices  and  cut  farm  incomes. 

Subsidies  affect  only  cotton,  wheat  and 
feed  grains  (com.  sorghum,  oats  and  barley) 
and  are  limited  to  $55,000  per  crop  on  each 
farm.  But  the  payment  celling,  enacted  In 
1970,  hasn't  really  worked  as  a  limit.  The 
largest  farmers  simply  sub-divided  their  op- 
erations and  shared  ownership  so  that  more 
than  one  person  could  collect  $55,000. 

nOTTSS   PARED    SUGHn,T 

In  1970.  when  there  was  no  celling,  the 
98  largest  farm  operations  collected  $36  mfl- 
Uon.  In  1971,  with  the  celling,  they  collected 
$32.6  mUllon.  Had  each  remamed  a  single 
farm  unit,  the  total  would  have  dropped  to 
$6.4  million. 

Such  statistics  shock  the  non-farmer  and 
Increase  the  demands  for  reform.  One  thing 
certain  to  emerge   from  the   current  Con- 


gress Is  an  effort  to  cut  the  limit  even  fur- 
ther, perhaps  to  $20,000. 

As  a  result  of  these  incentives  to  leave 
land  idle,  however,  a  total  of  98  million  acres 
that  might  otherwise  be  planted  in  wheat, 
cotton  and  feed  grains  will  not  be  farmed 
this  year. 

Apparently  as  part  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration hopes  for  expanded  exports,  restric- 
tions on  16  million  of  those  acres  have  been 
relaxed. 

Ntxon  and  his  Agriculture  secretary.  Earl 
L.  Butz,  speak  often  of  the  virtues  of  a  free 
market,  which  would  mean  an  end  to  sub- 
sidles.  Congress  probably  Is  not  willing  to  go 
that  far  but  might  trim  support  payments. 

SIMPLDCST   IS   COMFUCATED 

The  support  system  Is  complicated  in  its 
simplest  form.  Take  wheat.  On  wheat  used 
for  food,  the  federal  government  guarantees 
the  farmer  100  percent  of  parity — a  theo- 
retical measure  of  well-being  based  on  prices 
received  by  farmers  and  prices  they  pay — 
about  $4.50  a  bushel.  If  wheat  Is  selling  for 
$1.25,  for  Instance,  the  farmer  then  would 
collect  another  $2.25  from  the  government. 
Of  that,  76  cents  comes  from  the  processors. 

Nixon  has  made  no  specific  legislative 
proposal  to  Congress,  and  probably  won't  He 
has  set  out  general  philosophical  guidelines, 
however  that  make  his  position  perfectly 
clear.  Congress  has  to  work  from  there. 

The  basic  question  becomes:  Do  you  want 
to  protect  the  small  farmer?  If  so.  he  needs 
help.  If  not,  abandon  the  old  myths  and 
face  the  reality  that  agriculture,  like  the 
manufact\ire  of  automobUes,  wUl  be  con- 
solidated Into  the  hands  of  big  business. 

And  If  that  happens,  the  small  farmer  will 
be  adrift  unless — and  untU — there  are  Jobs 
avaUable.  He  will  go  to  the  cities  and.  as  Tal- 
madge warns,  onto  the  welfare  rolls  If  there 
are  no  Jobs. 

Congress  took  a  look  at  the  problem  last 
year  and  passed  a  Rural  Development  Act  de- 
signed to  pump  money  into  niral  communi- 
ties in  dozens  of  different  projects  to  improve 
living  conditions  and  provide  work.  But  that 
law  Is  barely  under  way,  already  underfi- 
nanced and  only  partially  put  into  effect  by 
the  Nixon  administration. 


BENJAMIN  A.  TILFORD 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  recently  a 
great  and  warm  friend  and  a  leading 
citizen  of  southwest  Ohio  died.  He  left 
a  host  of  friends,  followers,  and  admir- 
ers. It  Is  a  great  personal  loss  to  me  for 
he  was  a  man  of  great  wisdom  on  whose 
advice  I  often  relied. 

The  eloquent  address  at  his  funeral 
was  delivered  by  the  distinguished  Rev. 
Wilbur  A.  Page  and  tells  beautifully  of 
the  virtues  of  this  truly  fine  man.  I  ask 
that  the  eulogy  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EtTLooT  OF  Benjamin  A.  Tilford 

To  all  who  are  here  mourning  the  passing 
of  our  esteemed  brother,  Benjamin  A.  Til- 
ford,  it  Is  a  profound  privilege  for  me  to  call 
him  my  friend.  I  now  think  of  the  words  of 
Solomon  the  wisest  man  of  all  time,  found 
In  the  ninth  chapter  of  Eccleslastes  and  the 
tenth  verse,  "Whatever  thy  hand  findeth  to 
do.  do  It  with  all  thy  might;  for  there  Is  no 
work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wis- 
dom, In  the  grave,  whither  thou  goest". 

In  the  light  of  the  text,  I  would  call  Ben- 
jamin Tilford  "A  Wise  Builder  and  Work- 
man". Those  who  knew  him.  recognize  by 
his  labor,  that  he  was  indeed  a  wise  builder. 
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He  begged  no  man  to  love  him.  or  to  give  him 
that  be  did  not  earn.  He  endeavored  to  so 
live  that  he  could  command  the  respect  of  all 
men.  He  believed  in  leaping  in  the  dark,  tak- 
ing a  risk,  if  it  meant  going  forward. 

He  was  not  afraid  to  launch  out  Into  the 
deep  and  let  down  his  net.  Many  could  be 
economically  secure,  but  they  allowed  that 
terrible  monster  called  doubt  and  fear  to  be- 
tray them  and  they  stood  still.  They  spent 
their  years  waiting  for  luck  to  come  their 
way.  It  Is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  exert  all 
his  powers  and  bring  this  to  pass,  not  only 
for  himself  but  for  others.  Some  believe  In 
the  false  doctrine,  "If  it  Is  for  me  I  will  get  It, 
If  not  I  won't".  This  idea  was  far  from  Ben's 
thinking.  His  record  as  a  wise  builder  and 
workman  spetiks  for  Itself.  He  believed  If  a 
man  never  started  he  would  never  got  any- 
where. 

Ben  worked  while  It  was  day.  He  did  not 
wait  for  the  evening  shadows  of  life  to  fall 
before  he  started  to  work  and  to  build.  Ben 
retired  in  honor  and  in  security.  He  enjoyed 
life  to  the  end  and  served  his  fellowman. 
Ben  was  known  for  his  uprightness  In  dealing 
with  men  In  business  affairs.  He  had  what  It 
took  to  make  a  man  whole.  There  was  not 
a  deceitful  bone  In  Ben's  body.  If  any  man 
said  anything  he  did  not  like,  he  would  sure- 
ly tell  him  about  It  face  to  face  In  no  un- 
certain terms.  Rank,  position,  nationality 
learned  or  unlearned,  rich  or  poor,  he  feared 
none.  Men  with  such  noble  traits  as  this 
can  be  called  honorable  men,  trusted  men, 
men  with  strength  of  character. 

Ben  was  a  man  that  would  go  an  extra 
mile  to  help  if  need  be.  Such  men  are  few 
and  he  was  among  the  few.  No  man  need  not 
ever  guess  where  Ben  stood  on  any  issue. 
He  was  not  a  puss3rfoot,  neither  the  kind  that 
would  throw  a  rock  and  hide  his  hand.  "Esse 
Quam  Vlderi"  was  his  life's  motto.  He  lived 
up  to  it  to  the  square  Inch. 

Ben  was  not  a  wanderer.  He  believed  in 
the  doctrine  that  the  late  Dr.  Booker  T. 
Washington  advocated.  "Let  down  your 
bucket  where  you  are". 

Ben  moved  Into  Kennedy  Heights  many 
years  ago.  Then  a  few  country  homes,  cows 
In  the  meadow,  pigs  In  the  pen,  chickens  in 
the  barnyard,  vast  fields  growing  up  In  weeds. 
Some  were  being  farmed.  Ben  had  a  vision 
and  believed  that  someday  this  would  be  a 
choice  neighborhood;  the  empty  fields  would 
have  houses  on  them;  the  small  paths  walk- 
ing would  be  turned  Into  streets.  He  stayed 
in  Kennedy  Heights,  exercised  patience,  pre- 
pared himself  by  study  and  hard  work,  and 
when  the  clock  of  time  struck  the  hour  to 
build  up  Kennedy  Heights  Ben  was  ready. 
Today  It  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  communi- 
ties in  our  city.  Many  who  never  dreamed  of 
living  In  a  new  house  Just  built  for  them,  the 
wisdom  of  Ben  made  it  possible.  Yes,  Ben 
was  a  wise  Builder  and  Workman. 

Ben  had  Civic  pride,  race  pride,  patriotic 
pride.  He  loved  his  country  and  his  city.  He 
supported  every  organization  of  which  he  was 
a  member.  He  was  the  first  of  our  group  to 
serve  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Zoo.  He  was  not  a  parasite.  He  paid 
his  full  fare  and  met  his  obligations.  What 
others  were  asked  to  give  he  gave. 

Politically,  he  was  a  Republican  and  did 
not  conceal  it.  He  was  on  some  of  the  Impor- 
tant Committees  and  all  held  him  In  high 
esteem.  He  did  not  criticize  any  belong  to 
another  Party,  but  never  allowed  any  to  fault 
him  for  being  a  Republican.  He  worked  un- 
tiringly for  the  Party,  and  once  a  year  would 
give  a  lawn  party  for  the  candidates. 

We  served  together  on  the  Trustee  Board 
of  Crawford's  Home.  The  city  purchased  our 
home.  We  only  had  one  resident  at  the  time. 
We  decided  to  close  the  Homes,  invest  the 
money  and  wait  for  something  worthwhile  to 
come  to  pass  and  then  again  move  forward. 
Ben  was  a  good  business  man  and  he  knew 
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the  fundamentals  of  sound  business  methods. 
He  believed,  "That  all  things  be  done  decently 
and  In  order".  Many  disliked  him  for  this 
strict  rule  he  Insisted  on  being  in  force.  Some 
enterprises  might  be  operating  today  as  well 
as  individuals,  if  they  would  have  given  a 
listening  ear  to  his  wise  council.  He  was  a 
fearless  man.  He  believed  his  beliefs  and 
doubted  his  doubts.  He  was  like  Cicero  who 
said,  "I  care  not  what  people  say  about  me 
today,  but  I  do  care  what  they  say  about  me 
six  hundred  years  from  today".  This  is  the 
platform  that  Ben  stood  upon. 

Ben  was  a  good  husband  and  good  provider 
for  his  family.  He  loved  home  life.  He  always 
had  an  open  door  to  his  friends  to  come  In 
and  chat  together.  He  was  a  good  father  to 
his  children  and  grandchUdren.  He  and  his 
son  Arnold,  I  would  liken  unto  David  and 
Solomon.  He  gave  Arnold  a  good  start  and  I 
am  proud  to  say  he  has  profited  by  his 
father's  wise  counsel.  Now  Arnold  since  Pop 
has  fallen  asleep  I  say  unto  you  In  military 
language,  "Carry  on",  until  your  day  Is  done. 
Children,  he  taught  you  to  stand  upon  your 
feet  and  be  right.  Today  all  you  children  and 
grandchildren  can  rise  up  and  call  him 
"Blessed".  I  remember  when  his  wife's  mother 
came  to  live  with  him  and  Gertrude.  He  be- 
came a  real  son  to  her,  and  ably  helped  Ger- 
trude in  every  way  to  make  her  happy  and 
comfortable.  This  was  the  christian,  human 
touch  he  possessed.  He  will  in  no  wise  lose 
his  reward. 

I  remember  when  he  was  instrumental, 
through  the  kindness  of  the  Honorable  Chase 
M.  Davles.  In  secvirlng  an  organ  for  the 
church.  I  was  present  at  the  dedication.  As 
an  appreciation  for  such  kindness  the  church 
has  named  their  lower  level  The  Chase  M. 
Davles  Social  Hall.  Ben  was  in  the  height  of 
his  glory  that  day.  He  loved  to  do  such  things 
not  for  himself  but  for  others.  His  infiuence 
was  far  and  wide. 

I  would  liken  him  and  Gertrude,  his  be- 
loved companion,  as  to  Acqullla  and  Prlscilla. 
They  were  bound  close  together  as  one.  They 
both  understood  each  other.  Now  the  wise 
workman  and  builder  has  lived  his  three 
score  and  ten  years,  and  a  few  more,  serving 
his  day  and  generation,  fallen  asleep  and  has 
been  gathered  to  his  fathers. 

I  say  of  Ben,  the  man,  the  christian,  the 
wise  builder  and  workman.  Ben  the  business 
man.  Ben  the  civic  minded  citizen,  Ben  the 
father,  the  grandfather,  the  beloved  husband 
and  friend  to  all  who  knew  him.  All  nature 
can  rise  up  and  see  Benjamin  A.  Tilford  was 
a  man. 

Peace  be  to  his  ashes  and  rest  to  his  weary 
soul. 


THE  ROLE  OF  PRESIDENT  THIEU  IN 
INDOCHINA 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  last  Fri- 
day's March  16,  edition  of  The  Balti- 
more Evening  Sun.  there  appeared  a 
column  which  raises  a  very  significant 
point  regarding  the  role  of  President 
Thieu  as  a  potential  stabilizing  force  in 
Indochina. 
The  editorial  writer  noted  that: 
The  Vietnam  cease-fire  was  designed,  on 
the  American  side  at  least,  not  so  much  to 
end  the  North-South  struggle  as  to  transfer 
the  strugglers  from  the  military  arena  to  the 
politician,  then  to  let  the  Vietnamese  thrash 
out  things  for  themselves. 

As  the  editorial  writer  also  notes.  Pres- 
ident Thieu  has  emerged  as  a  very  capa- 
ble politician  and,  given  the  chance 
Washington  wants  to  preserve  for  him, 
"may  yet  be  the  one  to  steer  his  country 
out  of  Its  long  and  bloody  morass." 


I  find  myself  in  full  agreement  with 
the  conclusions  of  the  column.  For  us 
to  precipitously  inject  an  ingredient  of 
uncertainty  into  a  very  tenuous  set  of 
circumstances  could  very  well  lead  to 
disastrous  consequences  not  only  for  the 
United  States,  but  also  for  the  people  of 
Indochina  as  well.  What  stability  there 
is  in  the  present  situation  must  be  given 
a  chance  to  survive:  and  by  all  signs,  the 
key  to  stability  in  South  Vietnam  is  Pres- 
ident Thieu. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
umn be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Not  Lightly 

The  Vietnam  cease-fire  was  designed,  on 
the  American  side  at  least,  not  so  much  to 
end  the  North-South  struggle  as  to  transfer 
the  struggle  from  the  military  arena  to 
the  political,  then  to  let  the  Vietnamese 
thrash  out  things  for  themselves.  This  is 
easier  agreed-to  than  done  among  peoples 
trained  up  to  war  Instead  of  democracy, 
and  so  the  present  moment  marks  a  diffi- 
cult, perhaps  transitional  stage.  Armed  con- 
flict mingles  with  political  maneuver;  each 
side  loudly  accuses  the  other  of  breaking 
the  cease-fire;  both  are  probably  cheating 
a  little  or  a  lot.  Up  to  now  Washington  has 
tended  to  the  complacent  view  that  all  this 
will  pass  and  that  in  the  end  the  South 
Vietnamese  will  get  down  to  settling  the 
question  of  who  runs  the  country  In  the 
good  old  American — that  Is.  democratic — 
way.  That  view  may  still  be  valid,  but 
yesterday  President  Nixon  with  studied  cas- 
ualness  tossed  in  a  new  and  distinctly  chill- 
ing note. 

He  suggested  at  a  news  conference  that 
Hanoi  "should  not  lightly  disregard  .  .  .  ex- 
pressions of  concern,  when  they  are  made 
with  regard  to  a  violation."  And  the  possible 
violation,  he  made  clear,  arose  from  increas- 
ing reports  that  North  Vietnamese  are  pour- 
ing men  and  supplies  southward  far  beyond 
the  limits  established  at  Paris.  The  presiden- 
tial warning  was  unmistakable:  get  back  in 
line,  he  implied,  else  risk  an  American  re- 
Joinder  on  the  order  of  revived  B-52  raids, 
mining  of  Haiphong  harbor  or  other  strokes 
reminiscent  of  "my  actions  over  the  past 
four  years." 

Our  guess  is  that  Washington  and  Hanoi 
have  now  entered  a  war  of  nerves  or,  more 
specifically,  of  nerve  vs.  nerve.  Hanoi  pushes 
its  mUitary  prongs  farther  than  it  should, 
uneasily  aware  that  the  American  retaliatory 
power  on  hand  is  still  formidable.  Wash- 
ington warns  that  It  may  resume  operations, 
yet  is  uncomfortable  In  the  knowledge  that 
not  all  American  prisoners  are  yet  free  of  the 
Communist  grip,  also  that  most  people  here 
want  the  American  part  of  the  war  ended. 
Neither  side  stands  on  the  firmest  ground, 
and  the  ironical  result  may  be  that  the  Thieu 
regime  in  Saigon  emerges  as  a  stabUlzlng 
force. 

President  Thieu  has  proved  himself  a  hard- 
handed  but  durable  politician.  He  commands 
an  army  said  to  be  Increasingly  effective, 
and  he  is  using  It  to  consolidate  political 
control  of  the  mass  of  South  Vietnamese 
villagers.  Thieu  is  no  longer  the  bad  Joke  he 
once  was  and,  given  the  chance  Washington 
wants  to  preserve  for  him,  may  yet  be  the 
one  to  steer  his  country  out  of  Its  long  and 
bloody  morass. 


IT   IS   TIME    FOR   CLOSE   LOOK   AT 
SOME  FARMERS'  "FRIENDS" 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
one  normally  to  acknowledge  that  I  am 
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naive,  but  I  do  confess  a  cert  lin 
of  mystification  at  the  conduct 
wtio  today  pretend,  often  loudly 
such  verbosity,  that  they  are 
ers'  friends." 

In  my  judgment,  Mr. 
who  are  engaging  in  such 
serving  declarations  are  merely 
the  process  of  rendering  legit 
slstance  to  the  farmers.  In 
there  seems  to  be  more  interest 
litical   confrontation   to 
President  than  In  establishing 
mon  ground  of  cooperation 
standing  between  the  executive 
legislative. 

Let  us,  for  example,  consi(|er 
called  REAP  program — the 
virorunental  assistance  prograii 
ministration     has     acknow' 
there  are  some  worthy  and 
tures  of  this  program.  Secretaijy 
made  clear  that  he  desires 
those  features  which  are 
speaking  for  the  administration 
also  made  clear  that  the 
gram  also  contains  outmodel 
equitable  aspects  which  shoijld 
continued  as  a  burden  upon  t 
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Efforts   were  made   recently 
Chamber,  Mr.  President,   to 
REAP  into  proper  perspectiv( 
tinguished  senior  Senator 
homa  (Mr.  Bellmon',  for 
fered  an  amendment  which 
accepted  by  the  Senate,  would 
the  REAP  program  palatable 
the  junior  Senator  from  Nortji 
is  concerned.  The  Senators 
ment  was  defeated,  and  I 
good  conscience  support  the 
it  was  passed  by  the  Senate. 

So   the   politiral 
tinues — and  so  does  the 
is  happening  up  and  down 
nagging  question  persists: 
gress  more  interested  in  a 
frontation  than  in  helping 
of  America? 

I    invite    Senators' 
article  by  Bill  Anderson^ 
cently  in  the  Chicago 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  i 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

U.S.  BooNTY  Aids  252  "Bict 
(By  Bill  Anderson) 

Warrenton,    Va.— This    Is 
come  for  the  Gold  Cup,  an  annifcl 
on  a  huge  estate  In  Fauquier 
near    the    Appalachian    Trail 
Forests  set  in  the  rolling  hills 
Ridge  Mountains. 

There  are  about  609  farms 
county,  and  most  of  them  are 
Chicago's  Loop.  The  air  Is  c 
and    there    Is    nothing    here 
resembles    poverty    or    the    ol( 
farming  portrayed  In  "The 

Yet,    there    are    252    farms 
County    that    will    be    greener 
because  the  federal  government 
on  them  last  year  In  a 
out  of  the  plight  of  farmers 
bowl  days.  The  federal  dollars 
spending    program    of    the 
mental    Assistance    Program 
rently  the  object  of  what 
fight  between  the  executive 
tlve  branches  of  the  governmei  it 
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The  father  of  REAP  was  bom  In  1936  as  a 
conservation  program  funded  at  $374  mil- 
lion. In  the  early  days,  the  money  went 
for  soil  saving  projects  of  small  farmers,  wa- 
ter development,  and  tree  planting.  There 
are  literally  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in 
the  United  States  that  are  green  today  as  a 
result  of  the  program. 

By  1944,  as  times  changed,  the  program 
became  strictly  conservation.  Spending  con- 
tinued at  the  rate  of  about  200  million  dol- 
lars a  year  untU  1970,  when  the  executive 
branch  began  to  run  Into  budget  problems. 
On  Dec.  22,  1972,  the  Nixon  administration 
terminated  the  funding  (except  for  prior 
commitments)  after  It  dropped  to  the  $140 
million  level. 

In  essence,  a  large  number  of  congress- 
men said:  "You  can't  do  this  to  us."  The 
Washington  Post,  a  newspaper  highly  critical 
of  the  Nixon  administration,  has  given  ex- 
tensive coverage  to  the  REAP  Issue.  One 
story  was  headlined,  "As  Ye  Sow,  So  Shall  Ye 
REAP." 

Since  Fauquier  County  Is  only  an  hour 
and  a  half  by  auto  from  Washington,  the 
Post  has  considerable  influence  In  the 
county — as  well  as  among  prominent,  politi- 
cally-connected residents  who  live  here. 
About  50  of  the  252  farms  receiving  money 
from  REAP  last  year  are  owned  by  people 
who  live  In  Washington. 

One  of  these  places  is  owned  by  Mrs. 
Joseph  W.  Barr,  wife  of  the  former  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury.  Since  1968,  Mrs.  Barr 
has  received  $1,408  from  the  federal  treasury 
to  spend  on  her  estate.  The  money  spent  on 
the  364-acre  holding  was  for  fertilizing, 
applying  lime,  and  planting  blue  grass. 

Mrs.  Katharine  Graham,  publisher  of  the 
Post  and  owner  of  a  347-acre  estate  near 
Bectortown.  has  also  been  a  federal  recipient. 
Records  provided  to  Jim  Coates,  a  reporter 
for  this  column,  showed  that  Mrs.  Graham 
received  $976  smce  1968,  a  figure  somewhat 
less  than  the  average  payment. 

Mrs.  Francis  Gilbert,  executive  director 
of  the  Agriculture  StabUlzatlon  and  Con- 
servation Service,  which  admtalsters  the  pro- 
gram on  a  local  level,  said  that  the  money 
for  Mrs.  Graham's  estate  was  used  for  a 
variety  of  projects.  In  1968,  there  was  a  fed- 
eral allotment  of  $158  for  the  Graham  estate 
for  vegetation  cover  on  18  acres.  Other  money 
over  the  years  went  for  thistle  spraymg  and 
additional  ground-covering  projects. 

"Whether  you're  rich  or  poor,"  Mrs.  Gil- 
bert said,  "you'll  still  get  rained  on — and, 
no  matter  how  prominent  you  are,  your  soil 
will  wash  away  If  there  Is  no  grass."  The 
local  director  said  the  establishment  of 
permanent  vegetative  cover  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  in  the  county.  All  together, 
REAP  offers  18  grant  categories  rangtog  from 
animal-waste  storage  and  diversion  facilities 
to  strip-cropping — a  term  used  in  connec- 
tion with  land  contouring  to  avoid  erosion. 
Mrs.  Gilbert  explained,  as  did  officials  of 
REAP,  that  the  programs  are  traditionally 
handled  at  the  local  levels  In  order  to  msure 
maximum  benefits.  The  federal  tax  dollars 
are  distributed  first  to  the  states  and  then 
down  to  the  county  levels.  At  the  county 
level,  three  farmers  are  elected  by  the  other 
farmers  of  the  country  to  make  the  final  dis- 
position of  the  money. 

The  largest  amount  which  was  spent  on  a 
farm  In  Fauquier  County  last  year  was  about 
$2,600.  The  average  amount  here  last  year 
was  $260,  slightly  lower  than  the  national 
average  per  grant.  Next  year  there  will  be 
no  money  unless  Congress  Is  successful  In 
overriding  the  administration's  cutback. 


THE  THREAT  TO  FAMILY  TYPE 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
recommendations  of  this  administration 
for  new  farm  legislation  which  the  Con- 


gress will  consider  this  year  very  clearly 
would  threaten  the  existence  of  the 
family  farm  as  we  know  it  especially  in 
my  State. 

The  administration's  plan  to  termi- 
nate farm  price  stabilization  programs 
and  change  the  procedure  for  determin- 
ing crop  acreage  bases  would  eliminate 
thousands  of  small  farms. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE) .  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculure  and  Forestry,  has  shared  with 
the  Senate  a  copy  of  the  incisive  analysis 
presented  to  the  committee  by  Dr.  Wal- 
ter W.  Wilcox  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
which  details  the  effects  of  the  admin- 
istration's recommendations. 

The  Aberdeen  American-News  in 
South  Dakota  published  a  commendable 
editorial  on  March  10,  1973,  which  prop- 
erly expresses  concern  over  the  admin- 
istration's plan  to  throw  all  farmers, 
large  and  small,  on  the  mercy  of  a  mar- 
ket that  is  dominated  by  powerful 
economic  interests  which  are  frequently 
at  variance  with  the  needs  of  rural 
America.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  placed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Marginal  Farm  Is  Threatened 
Current  discussions  about  farm  legislation 
and  suggested  changes  are  observed  with  In- 
terest by  South  Dakotans  well  aware  of  the 
complexities  of  agriculture. 

There  are  few  problems  more  complicated 
than  those  dealing  with  farming  and  com- 
plicated problems  are  not  susceptible  to  sim- 
ple solutions. 

In  neighboring  Minnesota,  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  has  thoughtfully  analyzed  some 
of  the  problems  begging  for  solution. 

It  observes  one  of  the  problems  with  the 
Nixon  administration's  plan  to  phase  out 
some  major  farm  subsidies  is  that  it  does  not 
give  sufficient  consideration  to  the  differences 
that  exist  on  American  farms. 

The  three  basic  kinds  of  farms  now  draw- 
ing subsidies  It  points  out,  are  large  corpora- 
tion farms,  economically  successful,  family 
farms  and  marginal  family  farms.  The  Pio- 
neer Press  editor  suggests  "The  corporation 
farms  should  not  be  entitled  to  subsidies 
which  were  designed  originally  to  help  the 
family  farmer.  Many  successful  family  farms 
are  sufficiently  solvent  to  remain  profitable  In 
the  event  subsidy  programs  are  reduced.  It 
Is  the  marginal  family  farm  that  stands  to 
be  hurt  by  the  phase-out." 

A  study  by  Dr.  Walter  Wilcox,  a  veteran 
Library  of  Congress  farm  economist,  prepared 
for  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  Is 
cited.  It  substantiates  the  Nixon  program's 
threat  to  the  small  family  farm.  The  ques- 
tion Congress  must  ask  as  It  seeks  to  write  a 
farm  bUl  In  1973  Is  whether  the  small,  mar- 
ginal family  farm  Is  worth  fighting  the  White 
House  to  preserve,  the  St.  Paul  editor  says. 

"It,  in  his  opinion,  is  really  a  social  rather 
than  an  agricultural  problem.  If  the  small 
farms  that  cannot  survive  without  a  subsidy 
program  are  cut  off  from  government  funds, 
the  people  living  there  wUl  have  no  choice 
but  to  seU  out  and  find  other  employment. 
Most  often  this  means  moving  to  the  city 
and  looking  for  work  in  an  already  crowded 
labor  market.  It  means  a  new  and  often  un- 
satisfactory life  style  for  the  farmer  and  his 
family.  All  too  frequently  it  means  an  addi- 
tion to  the  welfare  roUs." 

The  St.  Paul  editor  concludes:  "Depend- 
ing upon  the  complications  that  arise  from 
displacement.  It  may  be  qjieaper  to  subsidize 
the  small  farmer  than  to  uproot  him.  Cer- 
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tainly  be  and  his  famUy  will  be  hi4)pler  if 
they  can  stay  on  the  farm. 

"What  is  needed  Is  a  farm  program  that 
takes  these  differences  Into  consideration. 
The  same  set  of  regulations  that  works  for 
the  corporate  farm  won't  be  exactly  right  for 
the  thriving  family  farm  and  certainly  won't 
apply  to  the  small,  marginal  famUy  operation. 
The  present  subsidy  program,  devised  during 
an  agricultural  crisis,  and  patched  and  Jury- 
rigged  ever  since,  needs  an  overhaul.  But 
Congress  and  the  administration  should  be 
careful  not  to  kUl  the  patients  with  the 
cure." 


IN      MEMORY      OF      MRS.       ANNIE 
HOWELL   KING   OF  AIKEN,   S.C. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
South  Carolina  and  the  Nation  lost  a 
dedicated  citizen  last  January  27  when 
Mrs.  Annie  Howell  King  of  Aiken,  S.C, 
died  following  a  brief  illness. 

This  graceful  lady  was  loved  and  re- 
spected by  everyone  who  knew  her.  In 
each  town  there  are  a  handful  of  people 
who  excel  in  their  devotion  and  service 
to  their  church,  family,  and  friends.  Mrs. 
King  was  just  such  an  exceptional 
person. 

She  and  her  husband  came  to  Aiken 
In  1934  to  operate  the  Aiken  Standard 
and  Review  newspaper.  Following  his 
death  in  1951,  she  became  the  sole  owner 
of  the  newspaper. 

In  the  next  few  years  Aiken  grew 
rapidly  and  with  the  help  of  her  two 
brothers,  Albert  T.  Howell,  Jr.  and  Wil- 
liam G.  Howell,  she  transformed  the 
newspaper  from  a  weekly  to  a  daily. 

Throughout  this  time  of  hard  work 
Mrs.  King  never  let  anything  Interfere 
with  her  duties  at  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Aiken.  A  leader  and  officer  in 
both  the  Baptist  Women  of  Aiken  County 
and  the  statewide  Baptist  Women's  Mis- 
sionary Union,  she  also  found  time  to 
minister  to  the  needs  of  those  in  the 
Aiken  community  who  needed  her  help. 

Through  her  thoughtfulness  and  gen- 
erosity many  lives  were  touched  and 
strengthened.  This  deep  desire  to  help 
others  was  also  manifested  in  the  opera- 
tion of  her  newspaper  where  she  zeal- 
ously guarded  an  individual's  right  to 
privacy  and  fair  play.  The  editorial  col- 
umns of  her  newspaper  were  always  open 
to  differing  opinion  and  she  insisted  upon 
objectivity  in  the  news  columns. 

The  honors  and  wide  recognition 
which  came  to  Mrs.  King  through  the 
years  were  truly  deserved.  Twice  she 
served  as  president  of  the  Woman's  Di- 
vision of  the  South  Carolina  Press  As- 
sociation and  was  accorded  the  unusual 
honor  of  being  named  the  South  Carolina 
Press  Woman  of  the  Year  on  two  differ- 
ent occasions,  1966  and  1969. 

Mrs.  King  was  also  named  woman  of 
the  year  in  Aiken  on  two  different  oc- 
cations,  1957  and  1965.  In  1969  she  was 
presented  the  key  to  the  city. 

In  civic  affairs  her  contributions  were 
numerous.  She  served  as  president  of 
the  Aiken  Pilot  Club,  the  Aiken  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women's  Club,  and 
the  Aiken  County  American  Legion 
Auxiliary.  Mrs.  King  also  served  as  di- 
rector of  many  groups  to  include  the 
Salvation  Army,  United  Fund,  and  Aiken 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Mr.  President,  the  admiration  in  which 


Mrs.  King  was  held  was  beautifully  ex- 
pressed by  her  close  friend,  Mrs.  W.  L. 
Kinney,  Sr.,  of  Bennettsville,  S.C,  in 
a  memorial  before  the  South  Carolina 
Press  Association.  Mrs.  Kinney,  in  her 
tribute,  succinctly  summed  up  her  re- 
marks by  citing  Proverbs:  31-25 
"Strength  and  honor  are  her  clothing." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  tribute  by  Mrs.  Kin- 
ney titled,  "Memorial  to  Mrs.  Annie  H. 
King"  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Also,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
three  other  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
These  articles  include  an  editorial  en- 
titled, "Annie  Howell  King"  published 
in  the  Aiken  Standard,  Aiken,  S.C,  on 
January  29,  1973 ;  a  news  article  entitled, 
"Mrs.  Annie  H.  King,  Newspaper  Woman, 
Aiken  Civic  Leader  Dies"  printed  in  the 
Aiken  Standard  on  January  29,  1973  and 
an  editorial  entitled,  "Mrs.  Annie  H. 
King"  published  in  the  Augusta  Chron- 
icle, Augusta,  Ga.,  on  January  30,  1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recor'),  as  follows: 

Memorial  to  Mrs.  Annie  H.  King 
(By  Mrs.  W.  L.  Kinney) 

Mrs.  Annie  Howell  King,  79,  widow  of 
Benjamin  Josey  King,  died  January  27,  1973 
In  Aiken  County  Hospital  following  a  month's 
Illness.  Funeral  services  were  held  Sunday  at 
4  p.m.  at  First  Baptist  Church  and  burial 
followed  to  Bethany  Cemetery. 

Mrs.  King  was  born  In  Southport,  N.C.,  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Albert  T.  and  Eliza- 
beth Dasher  Howell.  She  attended  Coker 
College  and  graduated  from  Cbowstn  College, 
N.C. 

She  went  to  Aiken  In  1934  with  her  hus- 
band and  together  they  operated  the  Aiken 
Standard  and  Review.  Following  his  death  in 
1951,  she  was  sole  owner  and  publisher  until 
1968  when  she  sold  the  i>aper. 

Pew  not  actively  associated  with  news- 
paper work  can  fully  appreciate  the  accom- 
plishments of  this  detennined  and  com- 
passionate woman  during  her  management 
of  the  newspaper. 

As  Aiken  mushroomed  from  winter  resort 
village  to  boom  town  to  thriving  metropolis, 
her  newspaper  was  transformed  within  a 
brief  period  from  weekly  to  tri-weekly  to 
daUy. 

Throughout  the  period  of  her  manage- 
ment, she  maintained  a  firm  but  gentle 
hand,  performing  with  seeming  ease  a  Job 
that  is  a  challenge  to  any  professional  person. 
As  a  dally,  the  Aiken  Standard  and  Review 
was  a  morning  paper  and  It  was  not  un- 
common to  find  Mrs.  King  tirelessly  "putting 
the  paper  to  bed"  In  the  early  morning  hours. 
She  was  a  pillar  of  strength  to  her  family 
and  friends  and  to  several  organizations  to 
which  she  generously  apportioned  her  time 
and  talents. 

Her  steadfast  devotion  to  her  church  is 
commemorated  by  the  Annie  H.  King  Sunday 
School  class  at  First  Baptist  Church.  She  was 
long  active  in  the  Baptist  Women's  Mission- 
ary Union  and  served  as  vice-president  of 
the  state  organization  and  past  president  of 
the  Baptist  Women  of  Aiken  County. 

Mrs.  King  was  co-organlzer  of  the  Woman's 
Division  of  the  S.C.  Press  Association  and 
served  as  its  president  for  two  terms. 

The  S.C.  Press  Association  named  her 
Woman  of  the  Year  in  1966  and  in  1969,  she 
was  recommended  for  National  Press  Woman 
of  the  Year.  She  was  invited  with  twenty 
other  publishers  to  have  lunch  with  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  at  the  White 
House. 
Mrs.  King  was  active  in  civic  affairs  and 


was  a  charter  member  and  past  president  of 
the  Aiken  Pilot  Club.  She  was  a  member  of 
the  Aiken  Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Club  and  named  Woman  of  the  Year  by 
the  club. 

In  1965  Mrs.  King  was  cited  as  Aiken 
Woman  of  the  Year  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  in  1969  was  presented  the 
Key  to  the  City  of  Aiken. 

She  was  a  member  and  past  president  of 
the  American  Legion  Auxiliary. 

Pew  women  have  made  such  a  contribution 
to  journalism  in  South  Carolina. 

The  S.C.  Press  has  lost  a  devoted  friend 
and  the  state  a  Christian  woman  of  distinc- 
tion. 

Proverbs:  31-25. 

"Strength  and  honour  are  her  clothing." 

(Prom  the  Aiken  (S.C.)  Standard,  Jan.  29, 

1973] 

Mrs.   King,   Newspaperwoman.   Aiken    Civic 

Leader,  Dies 

Mrs.  B.  J.  (Anme  HoweU)  King,  of  537 
Palmetto  Lane,  S.W.,  Aiken,  owner  of  the 
Aiken  Standard  and  Review  from  1934  until 
1968,  died  Saturday  at  the  Aiken  County 
Hospital  after  a  four-week  Illness. 

Funeral  services  were  held  yesterday  at 
4  p.m.  at  the  F^rst  Baptist  Church  with  the 
Rev.  Dr.  R.  L.  Cate  officiating,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  A.  D.  Howard  and  the  Rev.  John  B. 
McCullough.  Burial  was  in  Bethany  Cemetery. 

Woman  of  the  Year,  Business  Woman  of  the 
Year,  Career  Press  Woman  cf  the  Year,  and 
Two  Thousand  Women  of  Achievement  were 
Just  a  few  awards  the  Southport,  N.C,  native 
earned  during  her  life. 

But  in  her  own  admission  Mrs.  King  said 
she  was  proudest  of  the  award  presented  to 
her  by  the  City  of  Aiken  in  1968 — key  to  the 
city  and  a  plaque. 

She  was  the  former  Annie  Howell,  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Rev.  Albert  T.  Howell,  Sr.,  and 
Elizabeth  Dosher  Howell. 

Mrs.  King  attended  Coker  College  and  was 
a  graduate  of  Chowan  College.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  Benjamin  Josey  King  Oct.   11.  1920. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  King  came  to  Aiken  in  1934 
and  were  co-owners  of  the  Aiken  Standard 
and  Review  from  1934-51,  becoming  sole 
owner  from  1951-68.  At  the  time  of  her  death 
she  was  co-owner  with  her  brother,  W.  G. 
Howell,  of  King  Printing  Company. 

She  was  an  organizer  of  the  women's  divi- 
sion of  the  S.C.  Press  Association,  serving 
actively  as  its  president  from  1948-1953. 

Clvlc-mlnded,  she  lent  her  organizational 
talents  to  such  clubs  as  the  Aiken  Pilot  Club 
of  which  slie  was  a  charter  member  and  past 
president  and  the  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Club. 

In  a  life  devoted  to  civic  service,  offices 
Mrs.  King  held  Included  being  named  twice 
president  of  the  Women's  Division  of  the 
S.C.  Press  Association,  which  she  helped  to 
form:  past  vice-president  of  Baptist  Women's 
Missionary  Union  of  South  Carolina,  past 
president  of  Baptist  Women  of  Aiken  County, 
and  past  president  of  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary. 

She  was  cited  in  1945  as  Aiken  Woman  of 
the  year;  In  1956  as  S.C.  Press  Association 
Woman  of  the  Year  and  In  1969  was  recom- 
mended for  National  Press  Woman  of  the 
Year  by  the  S.C.  Press  Association,  and  In- 
vited with  30  other  publishers  to  have  lunch 
with  the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  teacher  of  the  Annie  H.  King  Sun- 
day School  Class  since  1935  and  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Pauline  White,  W.M.C.,  past  pres- 
ident of  the  Aiken  Assoc,  W.M.U.  and  re- 
gional vice-president  of  the  S.C.  WAI.U. 

Surviving  are  one  foster  daughter,  Mrs.  B. 
Thomas  Adams,  Jr.,  Aiken;  two  brothers,  Al- 
bert T.  Howell  Jr..  Ft.  Pierce,  Fla..  Wilbur  Gay 
Howell,  Aiken;  three  nieces,  Mrs.  T.  B.  Willis, 
Wagener.  Mrs.  George  Mehallls,  Coral  Gables. 
Fla.,    Mrs.    James    O.    Hawkms,    Aiken,    five 
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nephews,  Wilbur  Gay  Howell  Jr.,  Aiken 
K.  Howell,  Pt.  Pierce,  Carl  Oaddy  Jr.,  t 
N.C.,  Robert  Sidney  Oaddy,  Micro,  N.C 
ard  H.  Gaddy,  Orlfton,  N.C:  and 
nephews. 

Pallbearers  were  William  Kenny 
WUIU.    Tom   wmis.    Tim    WUlls 
Townes  III,  Eugene  K.  Kneece  Jr. 

Honorary  pallbearers  were  past 
ent  deacons  of  the  First  Baptist  CI 
Strom  Thurmond,  Congressman  W.  ^ 
Dom.  Edward  H.  Kenney,  Mayor  H.  O 
Frank  T.  Galardl,  Q.  O.  Robinson,  L. 
vln  Sr.,  Dr.  W.  D.  McNalr  Jr.,  Dr.  J.  E 
tree.  Dr.  D.  B.  Prldges,  John  Busch,  J. 
field,  W.  L.  Kenny  Sr.,  W.  T.  Slaughter 
Hamman,    Victor   Johnson    and    Dr. 
Simons. 
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[From  the  Aiken   (S.C)    Standard,  *n.  29, 
19731 
Annie  Howeix  King 
A    host    of    Aiken    County    friends 
movirns  Annie  Howell  King,  who 
years  guided  the  destiny  of  this 

She  came  to  Aiken  In  1934  with 
band.  Benjamin  J.  King,  and  together 
operated   the   Aiken  Standard   and 
Following  his  death  In  1951.  she  was 
owner  and  publisher  until   1968 
sold  It  to  the  present  owners. 

Few   not   actively   associated   with 
paper  work  can  fully  appreciate  the 
pllshments  of  this  determined  and 
slonate  woman  during  her  manag( 
the  newspaper.  As  Aiken  mushroomid 
winter  resort  village  to  boom  town  t 
ing   metropolis,   her   newspaper   was 
formed  within  a  brief  period  from  w 
trl-weekly  to  dally. 

Throughout   the   period   of   her 
ment.  she  maintained  a  firm  but  gentje 
performing  with  seeming  ease  a  Job  ' 
a  challenge  to  any  professional.  As 
the  Aiken  Standard  and  Review  was 
Ing  newspaper,  and  It  was  not 
to    find    Mrs.    King    tirelessly 
paper  to  bed"  In  the  early  morning 

She  was  a  pillar  of  strength  to  he; 
and  to  the  several  organizations  to 
she    generously    apportioned   her   tl 
talents.  Her  steadfast  devotion  to  hei 
Is  commemorated  by  the  Annie  H.  ""' 
day  School  Class  at  the  First  Baptist 
She  held  at  one  time  or  another  a 
of  other  responsibilities.  She  was  lor  g 
in  the  Baptist  Woman's  Mlssionan 
and  served  a  term  as  vice  preslden  ; 
state  organization.  She  also  taught  a 
School  class  for  many  years  at  th|e 
Nursing  Home. 

Mrs.  King  was  a  charter  member  an  i 
president   of   the   Aiken   Pilot  Glut, 
member  of  the  Aiken  Business  and 
slonal  Women. 

The  South  Carolina  Press 
which  she  was  active  for  many  year  i 
her  Woman   of  the  Year   in   1966 
similarly  honored  by  the  Aiken 
Commerce  and  the  Aiken  Business 
fesslonal  Women.  She  was  presentee 
to  the  city  in  1969. 

Few  women  have  made  such  a  con  rlbutlon 
to  Journalism  In  South  Caroling.  Aiken 
County  has  Jost  a  devoted  friend 
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and  Review,  Initially  as  a  weekly  newspaper 
and  from  shortly  after  construction  of  the 
Savannah  River  Plant  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  In  the  early  Fifties,  as  a  daUy. 

She  was  active  In  Its  management  and 
operation  untU  its  sale  approximately  four 
years  ago. 

From  the  time.  In  1934,  when  she  and  her 
husband  purchased  the  Standard  and  Review, 
until  her  death,  Mrs.  King  had  devoted  much 
of  her  time  and  vlrtuaUy  all  of  her  energy 
toward  local  community  projects  and  state- 
wide journalistic  efforts.  She  was  an  orga- 
nizer of  the  women's  division  of  the  South 
Carolina  Press  Association  and  served  as  Its 
president  from  1948  through  1953.  In  1966  she 
was  selected  South  Carolina  Press  Association 
Woman  of  the  Year  and.  in  1969,  recom- 
mended by  that  organization  for  the  tlUo  of 
National  Press  Woman  of  the  Year. 

MeanwhUe.  she  found  time  for  her  beloved 
Aiken  to  help  organize  the  Aiken  PUot  Club 
and  serve  as  its  president,  to  work  tirelessly 
as  a  member  of  the  Busmess  and  Professional 
Women's  Club  and  to  serve  those  organiza- 
tions, her  church  and  the  community  so  ably 
and  unflagglngly  that,  in  1966,  she  was 
named  Aiken  Woman  of  the  Year.  B.  &  P.W. 
Woman  of  the  Year,  and  was  presented.  In 
1969.  with  the  Key  to  the  City  of  Aiken. 

Throughout  her  journalism  career,  Mrs. 
King  was.  for  us.  a  stout,  but  completely  fair, 
competitor,  a  newspaper  woman  whom  we 
could  both  admire  and  respect. 

By  her  ability  and  her  zeal,  she  has  left  a 
lasting  Imprint  on  her  city  and  her  state.  We 
are  sure  both  can  say  that  It  was  good  she 
came  their  way. 
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[Prom  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chroiilcle 

Jan.  30.  19731 

lites.  Anniz  H.  Kino 

Pew  women  have  made  the  conttrlbutlons 

to  their  communities  that  Mrs.  Ante  Howell 

King  has  made  to  Aiken  and  Alke«  County. 

Yet.  m  her  death,  which  occurred  Saturday, 

not  alone  Aiken,  but  South  Carolina  as  a 

whole  Is  the  poorer.  I 

For  35  years,  many  of  them  wltfc  her  late 
husband,  Benjamin  Joeey  King,  thlt  dynamic 
woman  had  published  the  AUen  Standard 


BLACKS  AND  THE  NIXON 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  16,  1973.  the  executive  director  of 
the  National  Urban  League,  Vernon  E. 
Jordan,  Jr.,  delivered  an  excellent  ad- 
dress at  the  National  Press  Club  en- 
titled "Blacks  and  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion: The  Next  4  Years."  this  ad- 
dress spells  out  in  clear  terms  the  serious 
impact  of  budget  cutbacks  and  program 
terminations  planned  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, upon  millions  of  Americans, 
white  and  black,  who  will  see  their  re- 
cently awakened  hopes  in  the  future  be- 
come lost  in  a  fog  of  administration 
rhetoric. 

I  believe  the  importance  of  this  ad- 
dress merits  having  it  brought  to  public 
attention.  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Jor- 
dan's remarks  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Blacks  and  the  Ndcon  Administbation  : 

The  Next  4  Years 
In  his  Budget  Message  to  the  Congress, 
the  President  once  again  called  for  "a  new 
American  Revolution  to  return  power  to  the 
people."  But  the  Message  itself,  and  the 
provisions  of  a  federal  budget  that  hacks 
away  at  social  spending  with  ruthless  In- 
tensity, can  only  be  seen  as  the  first  shots 
of  a  counter-revolution  designed  to  destroy 
the  social  reforms  of  the  1960s. 

Indeed,  the  proposed  budget  Is  the  blue- 
print for  the  conversion  of  a  national  policy 
of  "benign  neglect"  Into  a  policy  of  active 
hostility  to  the  hopes,  dreams  and  aspira- 
tions of  black  Americans. 

I  do  not  believe  this  policy  Is  intentional, 
nor  do  I  believe  that  It  is  the  product  of 
conscious,    antl -black,    anti-poor   reasoning. 


Rather  It  is  the  by-product  of  a  view  of  so- 
ciety and  of  the  proper  role  of  government 
that  Is  Incompatible  with  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  precious  rights  won  by  minori- 
ties In  recent  years.  The  yawning  gap  be- 
tween the  philosophy  of  decentralized  gov- 
ernment marked  by  a  passive  domestic  role 
for  the  federal  Administration,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  such  a  system  on  poor  people  and 
minorities  vividly  illustrates  how  honorable 
Intentions  can  have  disastrous  results. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  famous  lines  by  T.  S. 
Eliot:  "Between  the  idea  and  the  reality/ 
Between  the  motion  and  the  act/Palls  the 
shadow."  Today  that  shadow  falls  on  black 
Americans,  minorities,  and  on  the  over- 
whelming numbers  of  poor  people  who  sue 
white.  It  Is  they  who  are  being  asked  to 
carry  the  burdens  imposed  by  the  Impend- 
ing massive  federal  withdrawal  from  moral 
and  programmatic  leadership  In  the  domes- 
tic arena.  The  shadow  that  falls  upon  them 
Is  deep  and  Its  darkness  spreads  a  blight 
across  our  land. 

The  Administration's  domestic  policy,  as 
revealed  in  its  budget  proposals  and  In  a 
fiurry  of  public  statements,  encompasses  on 
the  one  hand,  sharp  cuts  in  spending  on  so- 
cial services,  and  on  the  other,  a  massive 
shift  in  resources  and  responsibility  from 
Washington  to  local  governments.  These  are 
the  two  prongs  of  a  plncer  movement  that 
entraps  millions  of  Americans. 

A  brief  examination  of  just  a  few  of  the 
federal  actions  both  proposed  and  already 
taken,  are  enough  to  Indicate  that  urban 
America  is  well  on  the  way  to  becoming  a 
free  fire  zone  doomed  to  destruction  by  the 
very  forces  It  looks  to  for  salvation. 

In  employment,  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  win  be  phased  out,  ending  public 
service  Jobs  for  about  150.000  state  and  city 
employees,  some  forty  percent  of  whom  had 
been  classified  as  disadvantaged.  Job-creation 
and  training  programs  already  crippled  by 
the  refusal  to  spend  appropriated  funds,  will 
be  cut  sharply.  A  wide  variety  of  federally- 
backed  summer  and  youth  employment  pro- 
grams will  be  dropped,  and  special  programs 
for  high  unemployment  areas  will  be  elim- 
inated. 

In  housing,  a  freeze  has  been  Imposed  on 
federally-subsidized  housing  affecting  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  low-income  families 
and  robbing  construction  workers  of  Jobs. 

In  education,  federal  programs  to  provide 
compensatory  educational  services  to  dis- 
advantaged children,  and  Important  voca- 
tional education  programs  will  be  dismantled, 
while  day  care  student  loans,  special  school 
milk  programs  and  aid  to  libraries  will  be 
eliminated  or  reduced  to  a  small  fraction  of 
their  former  size. 

In  health,  23  million  aged  and  handicapped 
people  will  have  an  extra  billion  dollars  torn 
from  them  In  higher  Medicare  charges  and 
lessened  coverage,  while  funds  for  the  suc- 
cessful community  mental  health  centers  and 
for  new  hospitals  wlU  be  eliminated. 

In  addition  to  this  listing  of  horror  stories, 
there  are  further  atrocities— the  dismantling 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
abolition  of  Its  over  900  commimlty  action 
programs;  the  end  of  the  Model  Cities  pro- 
gram, and  the  effective  end  of  urban  renewal 
and  a  host  of  other  federal  programs  of  com- 
munity development. 

A  number  of  arguments  have  been  advanced 
to  Jxistlfy  the  far-reaching  changes  the  new 
American  counter-revolution  seeks  to  estab- 
lish. Taken  together,  they  recall  Horace  Wal- 
pole's  comment  about  the  world:  that  It  "Is 
a  comedy  to  those  that  think,  a  tragedy  to 
those  that  feel." 

It  Is  said,  for  example,  that  the  budget  cuts 
are  necessary  to  avoid  new  taxes  and  to  con- 
trol Infiatlon.  This  neatly  avoids  mention  of 
the  Imposition  of  a  sharply  Increased  social 
security  payroU  tax  that  falls  dispropor- 
tionately on  the  same  low- Income  famUles 
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that  will  be  hurt  most  by  social  service  cut- 
backs. I  accept  the  need  for  a  celling  on  fed- 
eral expenditures,  but  I  cannot  accept  the 
faulty  priorities  that  raise  military  expendi- 
tures by  just  under  five  billion  dollars  while 
slicing  funds  for  the  poor  and  the  cities.  The 
cost  of  one  Trident  Submarine  would  pay  for 
the  public  service  employment  program.  The 
requested  Increase  In  funds  for  the  F-15 
fighter  Is  about  equal  to  the  amounts  cut 
from  manpower  training  funds.  Federal  dis- 
investment in  human  resources  reflects  an 
Irrational  choice  of  priorities. 

Another  reason  for  the  cuts  is  the  overly- 
optlmlstlc  view  that  many  of  the  federal  pro- 
grams are  no  longer  needed.  The  President 
himself  seemed  to  be  making  this  point  In 
his  Human  Resources  Message  when  he  said: 
"By  almost  any  measure  life  Is  better  for 
Americans  In  1973  than  ever  before  In  our 
history,  and  better  than  In  any  other  society 
of  the  world  in  this  or  any  earlier  age."  And 
the  theme  was  repeated  In  the  Message  deal- 
ing with  cities,  which  declared  that  the 
hour  of  crisis  has  passed." 

I  cannot  agree.  I  believe,  instead,  that  the 
hour  of  crisis  is  upon  us.  and  is  intensified 
by  the  federal  withdrawal  from  urban  prob- 
lems. I  would  hate  to  have  to  explain  to  a 
poor  black  family  In  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
that's  chained  to  an  over-crowded  slum 
apartment  because  of  the  housing  subsidy 
freeze  that  this  is  really  the  best  of  all  i>os- 
slble  worlds.  I  would  hate  to  have  to  explain 
to  a  poor  black  farm  worker  in  Mississippi 
that  the  record  gross  national  product  means 
he's  living  in  a  golden  era.  And  I  would  hate 
to  have  to  explain  to  an  unemployed  Vietnam 
veteran  who  can  no  longer  enter  a  federal 
manpower  training  program  that  he  is  being 
adequately  repaid  for  his  sacrifices. 

Life  In  1973  may  be  better  for  some  people, 
but  it  is  not  better  for  black  Americans.  We 
are  afSicted  with  unemployment  rates  more 
than  double  those  for  white  workers.  Black 
teenage  unemployment  is  near  40  percent. 
Unemployment  and  under-employment  In 
the  ghettos  of  America  is  from  one-third  to 
one-half  of  the  work  force.  The  total  number 
of  poor  people  In  this  country  has  risen 
sharply  in  the  past  several  years.  No.  This  is 
no  £klen  in  which  we  live  and  we  cannot 
complacently  agree  that  there  Is  no  longer  a 
need  for  federal  social  service  programs. 

Another  justification  for  ending  some  pro- 
grams is  arrived  at  by  a  method  of  reasoning 
I  confess  I  am  unable  to  comprehend.  Such 
programs.  It  Is  said,  have  proved  their  worth 
and  therefore  the  government  should  no 
longer  operate  them.  Since  they  are  so  good, 
someone  else  should  do  them.  I  can  only  sup- 
pose that  the  next  step  will  be  to  tell  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that  the  armed  forces 
have  done  such  a  good  job  that  the  federal 
government  will  stop  funding  them. 

Another  argument — a  serious  one  of  some 
substance — Is  that  some  programs  have  not 
worked  and  therefore  should  be  abandoned. 
Such  programs  fall  Into  two  categories — those 
that  appear  to  neutral  observers  to  have  ac- 
complished their  goals,  and  those  that  clear- 
ly have  not  been  as  effective  as  they  should 
have  been. 

It  is  Inaccurate  and  unfair  to  suggest  that 
the  community  action  programs  or  the  Mod- 
el Cities  programs,  to  take  two  Important 
examples,  have  failed.  There  Is  every  indica- 
tion that  they  have  brought  a  new  sense 
of  spirit  and  accomplishment  to  many  hun- 
dreds of  cities.  By  fully  Involving  poor  peo- 
ple in  the  decision-making  process  they  have 
contributed  significantly  to  urban  stabil- 
ity and  to  individual  accomplishment.  Fed- 
eral evaluation  studies  endorse  this  view. 
Local  political  leadership  has  also  Insisted 
that  the  programs  are  successful.  For  years, 
the  agony  of  the  Vietnam  War  was  Justified 
on  the  grounds  that  we  had  made  a  moral 
commitment   to   the  people   there.   Can   we 


now  abandon  the  moral  commitment  to  oui 
own  cities  and  to  our  own  people? 

Some  federal  programs  have  been  clear 
disappointments.  Some  of  the  housing  sub- 
sidy programs,  for  example,  were  sabotaged 
not  by  poor  people  seeking  a  decent  home, 
but  by  some  speculators  In  league  with  some 
federal  employees.  Thus,  although  thousands 
of  families  have  been  sheltered  by  these 
programs;  although  scandal-free  housing  has 
been  produced  by  effective  non-profit  or- 
ganizations and  although  the  need  for  low- 
and  moderate  income  housing  Is  pressing, 
federal  housing  subsidies  have  been  frozen 
and  appear  on  their  way  to  an  early  death. 
The  victims  of  federal  housing  failures  eu:e 
being  punished  doubly — once  by  Ineffective 
program  control,  and  again  by  the  mora- 
torium on  all  housing  subsidies.  Ending  aU 
housmg  programs  because  some  have  shown 
signs  of  failure  makes  about  as  much  sense 
as  eliminating  the  Navy  because  some  new 
ships  have  had  cost  over-runs. 

The  final  Justification  of  the  Administra- 
tion's policies,  and  the  core  of  the  new 
American  counter-revolution.  Is  that  fed- 
eral funds  win  be  transferred  to  local  govern- 
ments In  the  form  of  bloc  grants  in  four 
major  areas — community  development,  edu- 
cation, manpower  and  law  enforcement.  It 
Is  proposed  that  the  federal  government  end 
Its  categorical  grant  programs  administered, 
financed  and  monitored  by  federal  agencies 
and  that  local  governments  should  now  de- 
cide whether  to  spend  federal  monies  on 
job-training  or  on  reads,  on  compensatory 
education  In  the  ghetto  or  on  a  new  high 
school  In  the  suburbs.  This  has  been  called 
"returning  power  to  the  people." 

To  black  Americans,  who  historically  had 
no  choice  but  to  look  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  correct  the  abuses  of  state  and  local 
governments,  that  Is  very  much  like  hiring 
the  wolf  to  guard  the  sheep.  It  Is  axiomatic 
In  American  political  life,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, that  the  lower  the  level  of  govern- 
ment, the  lower  the  level  of  competence  and 
the  higher  the  margin  for  discrimination 
aaginst  the  poor  and  the  powerless. 

The  power  that  has  accrued  to  the  central 
government  is  due  to  the  failure  of  locali- 
ties to  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  all  but 
a  handful  of  their  constituents.  Black  Amer- 
icans have  looked  to  the  federal  government 
to  end  slavery,  to  end  peonage,  to  restore 
our  constitutional  rights  and  to  seciu-e  eco- 
nomic progress  In  the  face  of  discrimination. 
Yes.  we  looked  to  Washington  because  we 
could-  not  look  to  Jackson,  to  Baton  Rouge 
or  to  Montgomery.  White  people  looked  to 
Washington  too,  for  the  federal  programs 
that  helped  many  of  them  survive  the  De- 
pression, helped  them  move  to  suburbia  and 
helped  them  to  prosper  economically.  Now 
that  Washington  has  finally  embarked  on 
programs  that  hold  out  some  hope  for  mi- 
norities, we  are  told  instead  to  look  to  local 
governments  notorious  for  their  historic  in- 
sensltlvity  to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of 
blacks  and  the  poor. 

Before  faUUng  prey  to  the  siren  song  of 
local  infallibility,  the  Administration  should 
examine  the  use  local  governments  are  mak- 
ing of  general  revenue  sharing  grants  al- 
ready distributed.  News  reports  from  across 
the  country  repeat  the  same  dismal  story — 
federal  money  used  to  build  new  city  halls, 
to  raise  police  salaries,  and  to  cut  local  taxes. 
All  this  is  taking  place  at  a  time  when  school 
systems  are  falling  apart,  housing  Is  being 
abandoned,  and  health  needs  are  urmet. 
Tl->e  reccrd  does  rot  inspire  confidence  that 
lost  federal  social  service  programs  will  be 
replaced  with  effective  local  ones. 

General  revenue  sharing  is  a  fact.  It  is  a 
reality.  Thirty  billion  dollars  Is  in  the  pipe- 
line for  state  and  local  governments.  Rather 
than  throw  still  more  money  at  local  govern- 
ments at  the  expense  of  federal  programs 
with  proven  track  records,  the  Administra- 


tion should  be  developing  performance  stand- 
ards and  effective  compliance  mechanisms 
that  assure  these  local  programs  will  work. 
Folding — or  rather,  crumbllrg — federal  so- 
cial service  programs  Into  no-strings-at- 
tached special  revenue  sharing  packages 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  prescription  for  disaster. 

Black  Americans  have  been  assured  that 
antl-discrlmlnation  regulations  will  prevent 
local  abuses.  While  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's guidelines  have  been  revised  and 
strengthened,  we  .';tlll  cannot  take  heart  from 
such  assurances.  They  come  just  a  few  weeks 
after  the  CivU  Rights  Commission  reported 
the  persistence  of  "Inertia  of  agencies  In  the 
field  of  civil  rights,"  and  after  the  govern- 
ment was  subjected  to  a  federal  court  order 
to  enforce  the  laws  against  school  segrega- 
tion. It  Is  hard  to  Imagine  that  the  polit- 
ically-charged decision  to  withhold  funds 
froni  states  or  cities  that  discriminate  will 
be  made.  And  without  federal  standards  as- 
suring that  funds  vrtll  be  used  in  behalf  of 
poor  people  In  need  of  job-training,  public 
housing,  and  special  school  and  health  pro- 
grams, the  money  will  once  again  find  Its 
way  into  the  pockets  of  entrenched  local 
Interests. 

The  proposed  special  revenue  sharing  ap- 
proach breaks  faith  not  only  with  poor  peo- 
ple, but  with  local  governments  as  well. 
What  Washington  gives  with  one  hand  It 
takes  with  the  other.  Mayors  who  once  hun- 
gered for  no-strlngs-attached  bloc  grants 
are  now  panicked  by  the  Realization  that 
the  funds  they  receive  will  be  inadequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  their  communities  and 
wUl  be  less  than  their  cities  get  In  the  cur- 
rent categorical-aid  programs.  In  addition, 
there  Is  the  probability  that  future  special 
revenue  sharing  funds  will  continue  to 
shrink.  Rather  than  shifting  power  to  the 
people,  the  new  American  counterrevolution 
creates  a  vacuum  in  responsible  power. 

We  must  not  forget,  as  so  many  have,  that 
federal  programs  today  do  embody  local  initi- 
atives and  local  decision-making.  The  myth 
of  the  Washington  bureaucrat  making  de- 
cisions for  people  3.000  miles  away  is  false. 
The  money  often  comes  from  the  federal 
Treasury.  The  broad  program  goals  and  defi- 
nitions of  national  needs  come,  as  they 
should,  from  the  Congress.  But  the  specific 
program  proposals,  their  implementation, 
and  their  support  come  from  local  govern- 
ments, citizens  and  agencies.  Those  federal 
dollars  that  are  now  deemed  tainted  actually 
enable  local  citizens  to  meet  local  problems 
under  the  umbrella  of  national  financial  and 
moral  Isadership.  To  shift  the  center  of  grav- 
ity away  from  national  leadership  Is  to  com- 
pound the  drift  and  inertia  that  appear  to 
categorize  ovir  society  today. 

It  Is  In  this  context  that  the  blast  of  white 
silence  Is  so  puzzling.  Far  more  white  people 
than  blacks  will  be  hurt  by  the  budget  cuts. 
Yet  the  responsibility  for  calling  attention 
to  their  Impact  falls  Increasingly  on  black 
leadership.  There  are  three  times  as  many 
poor  white  families  as  they  are  poor  black 
families.  The  majority  of  people  on  welfare 
are  white.  Of  the  black  poor,  more  than  half 
don't  get  one  devalued  dollar  from  welfare. 
Two-thirds  of  the  families  who  got  homes 
through  the  now-frozen  235  subsidy  program 
were  white.  The  majority  of  trainees  In  man- 
power programs,  and  three-fourths  of  the 
people  who  will  lose  their  Jobs  under  the 
public  employment  program  are  white. 

But  because  black  Americans  have  been 
the  most  vocal  segment  of  the  population  In 
urging  social  reforms,  there  is  the  mistaken 
Impression  that  only  blacks  benefit  from 
them.  The  Battle  of  the  Budget  is  a  larger- 
scale  replay  of  the  fight  for  welfare  reform 
waged — and  lost — last  year.  Then,  as  now. 
black  leadership  was  out  front  In  favor  of 
a  living  guaranteed  Income  lor  all.  But  we 
had  few  white  supporters,  although  many 
more   white   people   than  black   would  have 
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benefited.  It  Is  reasonable  to  ask, 
won  that  struggle  would  all  of 
white  people  have  returned  their 
plement  checks?  And  It  Is  fair  to 
that  white  people  join  us  in  the 
to  preserve  the  social  services  of  thfe 
government  that  enable  them,  too.  ti  > 

The  silent  white  majority  that 
the  prime  beneficiary  of  the  prograihs 
1960s  and  is  today  the  group  most 
of  further  federal  services  will  have 
up.  They  are  not  stigmatized,  as  a* 
by    charges   of   special    pleading    b  ' 
Americans  looking  for  special  treatn  ent 
their    representatives    in    the    Congfess 
have  to  act.  too.  They  cannot 
watch     their     constituents'     welfare 
trampled  on.  nor  can  they  accept 
age  of  their  rightful  constitutiona  1 
our  system  of  government. 

Already,  there  have  been  signs 
Congressmen  whose  votes  helped  to 
gresslve   legislation   a  few   short 
are  now  of  a  mind  to  compromise 
ministration  power,  to  compromise 
and  livelihood  and  needs  of  their 
ents,  to  compromise  the  power  of 
gress  to  control  the  purse  and  to 
domestic  policies,  and  finally,  to 
their  own  principles.  If  this  is  so, 
tragic   for  the   Constitution,   tragic 
country,    tragic    for    the    poor 
tragic  for  the  heritage  of  liberalisin 

The   gut   Issues  of   today — better 
Jobs  and  housing  for  all,  personal 
decent    health    care — are    Issues 
scend  race.  So  long  as  they  are 
ceived  as  "black  issues,"  nothing 
tlve  will  be  done  to  deal  with  thejn 
America  must  come  to  see  that  its 
needs  and  its  economic  and  phv: 
are  at  stake.  The  needs  of  blacks 
are    too   strongly    Intwlned    to 
Whitney  Young  used  to  say,  "We 
come  here  on  dlllerent  ships,  but 
the  same  boat  now." 

So  white  Americans  must  Join  w|th 
people  to  rekindle  the  American 
to  sing,  in  the  words  of  Langston 
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"O,  let  America  be  America  agiln — 
The  land  that  never  has  been  ret — 
And  yet  must  be." 
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Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President 
7,  the  Post  OfSce  and  Civil  Service 
mittee  here  in  the  Senate  begap 
vestigation  of  the  Postal  Service 
of  the  many  Floridians  who  ar« 
that  this  investigation  will  help 
solution  to  the  problems  that  a|e 
Ing  the  mails. 

I  submitted  testimony  to  the  Icommit- 
tee  as  I  am  confident  many  of  my  col- 
leagues will.  I  request  imanim)us  con- 
sent that  my  testimony  be  pointed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tAe  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printejd  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  fellow  pollt  clan 
does  give  a  damn  about  the  Post!  1 
I  certainly  welcome  the  opportunity 
tlfy  before  this  committee.   I'd 
that  it  is  a  pleasure,  but  no  one 
take  any  pleasure  out  of  what's 
to   our   Postal    Service.   To   put    li 
America  depends  on  the  mall — ant 
Is   not   getting   through — not    In 
time  at  least. 

Letters  from  constituents  In  Plortla 
they  finally  arrive — Indicate  that 
lem  is  getting  worse  all  the  time.  Aa 
out  in  a  recent  Senate  floor  statei^ent 
that  used  to  arrive  In  a  day  or 
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takes  four  or  Ave  to  reach  Its  destination — 
if  the  recipient  is  lucky. 

For  Instance,  a  dentist  in  Green  Cove 
Springs,  Florida,  mailed  a  bill  to  a  patient 
four  blocks  away.  It  arrived  four  days  later, 
having  been  routed  through  a  city  some  60 
miles  away. 

Then,  there  is  a  man  in  Lake  Worth,  Flor- 
ida, who  waited  thirteen  days  for  a  letter 
from  St.  Petersburg  and  an  unbelievable  two 
weeks  for  a  letter  sent  by  a  neighbor  living 
a  bare  75  feet  away. 

Isolated  examples— hardly.  I  hear  of  cases 
like  this  every  day.  Not  too  long  ago,  for 
instance,  it  took  a  letter  mailed  from  a  down- 
town office  20  blocks  away  flve  days  to  reach 
my  Senate  office.  Much  of  my  mail  from 
Florida  takes  the  best  part  of  a  week  to 
arrive.  Even  air  mall  special  delivery  is  now 
a  two  day  proposition  delivery  wise. 

Even  the  mailmen  are  getting  embarrassed 
about  the  delays.  On  January  22,  1973,  Mr. 
Tony  Montanez,  the  president  of  the  Miami 
branch  of  the  National  Association  of  Letter 
Carriers,  wrote  me  as  follows: 

"On  or  about  Thursday,  January  11.  27 
trays  and  2  sacks  of  2nd  and  third  class  mall 
arrived  at  the  Shenandoah  Post  Office.  Above 
mail  was  not  delivered  until  Tuesday,  Jan- 
uary 16,  1973.  Saturday,  January  7,  1973, 
abnormal  amount  of  re-dlrects  were  left  un- 
processed until  the  12th  and  13th  of  January. 
On  Thursday,  January  10,  1973,  sales  adver- 
tisement from  Winn-Dixie  [Supermarket] 
arrived  at  the  Shenandoah  unit.  The  sale  was 
to  expire  on  Saturday,  January  20th.  We 
received  reports  that  above  mall  matter 
was  not  delivered  until  Monday.  January  22, 
two  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  sale." 
Obviously,  the  neighborhood  mail  carrier 
Is  not  to  blame  for  all  this,  but  he  is  the 
one  who  gets  the  blame.  It  can't  help  morale, 
or  efficiency,  for  the  postman  to  go  out 
knowing  he  will  face  a  barrage  of  complaints, 
some  of  which  are  bound  to  be  belligerent 
or  hostile. 

Finally,  I'd  like  to  comment  on  the  pro- 
posal to  return  to  the  old  postal  system.  I 
know  some  Members  of  Congress  have  sug- 
gested this,  but  I  would  hope  that  It  would 
be  considered  only  as  a  last  alternative.  The 
idea  of  a  self-supporting,  pay-as-you-go  post 
office  corporation  Is  not  t«d;  it's  the  Imple- 
mentation that  has  left  something  to  be 
desired.  Before  going  back  to  the  old  way, 
perhaps  we  should  provide  more  competition, 
more  incentive  to  provide  good  postal  serv- 
ice than  we  have  had  heretofore.  We  have 
a  lot  invested  in  this  new  postal  system; 
before  we  write  It  off  as  a  lost  cause  we 
should  explore  every  possible  avenue  for 
making  It  work. 

However,  in  the  final  analysis,  it  is  per- 
formance that  covints.  The  old  saying  "the 
mail  must  go  through"  Is  more  applicable 
today  than  ever.  Business  depends  on  the 
mail  more  now  than  ever  before;  so.  too,  does 
government — at  all  levels.  We  cannot  have 
eight  carloads  of  mall  getting  lost,  at  last 
Monday's  Washington  Star-News  reported, 
nor  can  we  have  riders  on  horseback  beating 
the  mall  from  Philadelphia  to  Washington 
as  occxirred  last  fall.  In  short,  Americans  can- 
not afford  a  further  deterioration  of  postal 
services  and  they  have  every  right  to  expect 
an  improvement. 

As  my  distinguished  colleague  from  West 
Virginia,  Senator  Byrd,  stated  recently,  a  big 
part  of  the  problem  comes  about  long  be- 
fore the  neighborhood  postman  gets  his 
hands  on  the  mall.  Citing  an  example  with 
which  I  am  familiar.  Senator  Byrd  pointed 
out  that  a  package  being  sent  from  Tampa, 
Florida,  to  Sarasota,  Florida — a  distance  of 
75  miles — actually  goes  470  miles  before 
reaching  its  destination.  No  wonder  It's  many 
days  late  In  arriving  and  no  wonder  the  re- 
cipient is  ready  to  curse  out  the  mailman 
when  he  comes  to  the  doorstep. 
The  explanation  for  this  delay  Is  found 


Inside  the  post  offices.  Mr.  Stan  Gold,  presi- 
dent of  the  Miami  local  of  the  American 
Postal  Workers  Union,  has  Informed  me  that 
the  service  Is  under  manned  at  the  postal 
clerk  level.  In  an  attempt  to  avoid  giving 
employees  the  protection  of  pension  and 
health  plans,  the  service  has  hired  great 
numbers  of  inexperienced,  temporary  per- 
sonnel. And  since  this  policy  has  not  proved 
very  successful,  the  permanent  employees 
have  been  compelled  to  work  as  much  as 
eleven  hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week.  It  is 
easy  to  see  why  efficiency  and  morale  among 
these  Individuals  Is  at  an  all  time  low. 

I  don't  think  any  of  us  had  this  type  of 
thing  In  mind  when  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  was  being  formulated.  What  we 
wanted  to  do  was  to  make  the  postal  service 
a  self-supporting  corporation  that  would 
provide  better  service  at  uniform  rates.  We 
were  told  It  would  take  flve  years  but  now, 
after  40%  of  the  allotted  time  has  passed, 
things  have  gotten  worse,  not  better.  If  the 
promise  of  the  postal  service  corporation  is 
to  be  fulfilled,  we  need  to  turn  things  around 
and  do  It  quickly. 

A  look  at  some  figures  Is  illuminating.  In 
1960.  we  spent  about  $3.8  billion  to  operate 
the  post  office.  In  1970,  $7.6  billion.  In  FT 
1971,  we  spent  about  $8  billion.  Fiscal  1973 
saw  an  $11  billion  dollar  cost  figure.  For  Fis- 
cal 1974,  the  total  for  postal  operations  will 
exceed  $12  billion.  Inflation  accounts  for  part 
of  the  expense,  pay  raises  for  another  sub- 
stantial chunk.  But,  while  costs  climb  service 
deteriorates,  mainly  due  to  cutbacks  in  per- 
sonnel. These  cutbacks  are  being  made  In  the 
name  of  economy  which  I'm  all  for,  but  there 
Is  such  a  thing  as  false  economy. 

For  the  time  being,  at  least.  It  seems  to  me 
we  need  all  the  help  we  can  get  to  speed  up 
the  delivery  process.  Until  such  time  as  the 
new  facilities  and  equipment  are  brought  in, 
and  service  can  be  maintained  at  a  high  level, 
perhaps  we  should  hold  off  on  further  cut- 
backs on  personnel. 

That's  Just  one  possibility;  there  are  sev- 
eral others.  Take,  for  Instance,  this  business 
of  guaranteed  mall  shipments.  Up  until  last 
month,  countless  bags  of  mall  were  taken  out 
to  airports,  let  sit  for  up  to  eight  hours,  and 
then  often  returned  to  the  originating  post 
office  for  shipment  by  train  or  truck.  Just 
recently,  postmaster  General  Klassen  took  a 
step  In  the  right  direction  by  reducing  the 
period  the  airline  had  to  decide  if  they  would 
ship  the  mall  from  eight  to  four  hours  but 
this  Is  stUl  not  enough. 

According  to  a  recent  Wall  Street  Journal 
article,  the  airlines  are  willing  to  negotiate 
on  a  contract  that  would  guarantee  that  the 
mall  would  go  out  once  It  reached  an  airport. 
This  certainly  makes  sense  to  me,  as  It  would 
ensure  that  more  mall  went  by  air  and  that 
fewer  delays  In  shipping  would  occur.  I  hope 
that  the  negotiations  I  understand  are  now 
going  on  between  the  Postal  Service  and  the 
scheduled  airlines  will  produce  some  sort  of  a 
workable  agreement. 

Another  possibility  would  be  to  contract 
out  more  of  our  package  deliveries.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  one  private  company  is  already 
delivering  over  half  the  parcels  shipped  each 
year,  there  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
companies  like  United  Parcel  and  Railway 
Express  could  take  over  more  of  the  burden  If 
the  Postal  Service  Is  overloaded.  In  that  way, 
the  Postal  Service  could  concentrate  on  those 
essential  services  no  one  else  can  now  pro- 
vide. 

Still  another  thought  would  be  to  make 
greater  use  of  alr-taxl  services.  By  using  alr- 
taxls  as  mall  carriers,  more  cities  could  bene- 
fit from  first  class  mall  going  by  air  and  more 
deliveries  could  be  made.  Right  now,  I  am 
told,  there  are  32  alrtaxl  routes  hi  the  South- 
ern States  alone.  If  this  were  to  be  ex- 
panded— again  on  a  contract  basis — service 
would  surely  Improve. 
Just  holding  these  hearings,  I  think,  has 
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make  a  big  difference.  It  has  spotlighted  the 
problem,  focused  public  attention  on  It  and 
encouraged  those  directly  involved  to  come 
up  with  some  answers.  That's  good,  and  I 
think  that  before  these  hearings  are  through, 
we  win  have  some  more  answers.  I  certainly 
hope  so,  because  I  know  from  having  talked 
to  people  down  In  Florida,  that  some  answers 
are  expected. 


LEGALITY  OF  GEO  TERMINATION 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  26,  President  Nixon  presented 
his  proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year  1974. 
In  his  presentation,  the  President  indi- 
cated that  no  funds  would  be  requested 
for  fiscal  year  1974  for  several  programs 
administered  by  the  OflSce  of  Economic 
Opportunity;  that  authority  for  other 
programs  would  be  transferred  from  GEO 
to  other  Federal  agencies;  and  that  GEO 
Itself  would  be  abolished  or  discontinued. 

In  "The  Budget  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, Fiscal  Year  1974,"  the  adminis- 
tration states  that  "certain  functions  of 
the  OflBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  will 
be  transferred  to  other  agencies."  In 
a  chart  on  page  29,  supra,  containing  a 
listing  of  full-time  permanent  positions 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
for  fiscal  1974,  opposite  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  is  the  figure  "O."  A 
footnote  states:  "Functions  to  be  trans- 
ferred and  office  abolished  or  discontin- 
ued." In  the  Budget  itself,  "appendix," 
pages  105-107,  is  a  description  of  GEO 
functions  for  which  no  funding  is  re- 
quested or  which  are  to  be  transferred  to 
other  agencies  and  the  amounts  of  funds 
requested  for  each  of  the  other  agencies 
designated  to  carry  on  the  functions  re- 
ceived from  GEO.  No  current  programs 
would  remain  under  the  direct  authority 
of  OEO. 

The  administration's  proposed  actions 
with  respect  to  the  programs  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  raise  se- 
rious questions  concerning  the  adminis- 
tration's legal  authority  to  transfer  and 
terminate  programs  without  the  express 
consent  of  the  Congress.  These  questions 
are  entirely  separate  from  issues  con- 
cerning the  wisdom  of  the  actions  as  a 
matter  of  policy.  For  regardless  of  the 
merits  of  a  particular  policy,  the  Govern- 
ment's Implementation  of  that  policy 
must  be  in  accordance  with  law. 

On  February  8, 1  wrote  to  Howard  Phil- 
lips, Acting  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  to  ascertain  the  ad- 
ministration's legal  basis  for  its  actions 
with  respect  to  GEO  programs.  On  Feb- 
ruary 16,  Mr.  Phillips  replied.  The  ad- 
ministration does  not  contend  that  there 
is  legal  authority  in  the  Executive  branch 
to  transfer  programs  from  one  agency  to 
another  in  the  absence  of  affirmative 
legislation  or  the  submission  of  a  reor- 
ganization plan.  It  plans  to  transfer  pro- 
grams from  GEO  without  such  legisla- 
tion or  plan,  and  relies  upon  the  author- 
ity of  a  section  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964. 

The  administration's  reply  states  that 
"no  GEO  program  will  be  transferred 
within  the  purview  of  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act,"  but  rather  that  programs 
would  be  "delegated"  to  other  agencies 
under  the  authority  of  section  602(d)  of 


the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  That  sec- 
tion states: 

Sec.  602(d)  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, arrange  with  and  reimburse  the  heads 
of  other  Federal  agencies  for  the  perform- 
ance of  any  of  his  functions  under  this  Act 
and,  as  necessary  or  appropriate,  delegate  any 
of  his  powers  under  this  Act  and  authorize 
the  redelegatlon  thereof  subject  to  provisions 
to  assure  the  maximum  possible  liaison  be- 
tween the  Office  of  Economic  Opportimlty  and 
such  other  agencies  at  all  operating  levels, 
which  shall  mclude  the  furnishing  of  com- 
plete operational  Information  by  such  other 
agencies  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity and  the  furnishing  of  such  information 
by  such  Office  to  such  other  agencies. 

The  administration  thus  deems  its 
proposed  actions  "delegations"  in  order  to 
avoid  submitting  a  reorganization  plan 
to  Congress,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its 
own  budget  refers  to  'transfers."  A  trans- 
fer would  require  submission  of  a  re- 
organization plan. 

I  have  submitted  the  administration's 
legal  justification  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  the  American  Law 
Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Both 
these  agencies  concur  that  the  adminis- 
tration's proposals  raise  serious  questions 
of  legality  that  are  not  fully  answered  by 
Mr.  Phillips'  response  of  February  16. 

I  am  sending  the  GAG  and  Library  of 
Congress  memorandums  to  Mr.  Phillips 
and  asking  that  the  administration  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  bring  its  actions 
into  compliance  with  the  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  cor- 
respondence with  Mr.  Phillips  and  the 
memorandums  from  the  GAG  and  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Letter  Prom  Senator  Abe  Ribicoff  to  How- 
ard  Phii.i.tps,   Director,   Office   of   Eco- 
nomic Opportunity 

Febrttary  8.  1973. 
Hon.  Howard  Phillips, 
Director,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Phillips:  As  you  know,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Executive  Reorganization  and 
Government  Research  has  oversight  respon- 
sibility concerning  all  executive  branch  re- 
organizations. At  my  direction,  the  Subcom- 
mittee staff  has  recently  discussed  with  your 
staff  several  matters  relating  to  the  transfer 
and  termination  of  certain  OEO  programs. 
Mr.  Robert  Trachtenberg,  Deputy  General 
Counsel,  requested  that  these  questions  be 
submitted  In  writing  to  you.  Accordingly, 
I  submit  the  following  questions  and  request 
answers  to  them  by  Thursday,  February  15, 
1973. 

1.  Please  list  each  program  authority  to  be 
terminated  or  transferred. 

2.  What  will  the  effective  date  of  each 
termination  or  transfer  be? 

3.  What  is  the  authority  for  each  termina- 
tion or  transfer? 

4.  How  win  the  program  authorities  which 
cannot  be  transferred  under  Section  28  of 
PL  92-424  be  administered? 

5.  EK)  the  provisions  of  the  Reorganization 
Act,  5  U.S.C.  901.  et  seq.,  apply  to  any  of 
these  transfers?  If  not,  why  not?  Do  the 
provisions  of  Section  601(b)  of  PL  88-452 
apply  to  any  of  these  transfers?  If  not,  why 
not? 

6.  How  do  you  distinguish  between  these 
transfers  and  the  transfer  of  VISTA  to  AC- 
TION under  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of 
1971? 


7.  What  is  the  legal  difference  between  a 
transfer  under  601(b)  and  a  delegation  un- 
der 602(d)? 

8.  When  a  program  is  delegated  under  Sec- 
tion 602(d),  what  authority  or  resp>onslblllty 
does  OEO  retain?  Please  supply  copies  of  the 
delegations  of  Head  Start  to  HEW  and  Job 
Corps  to  the  Labor  Department. 

9.  What  l3  the  authority  for  terminating 
the  operation  of  the  entire  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity? 

10.  Please  submit  any  plans,  documents,  or 
orders  concerning  the  proposed  transfer  or 
termination  of  the  functions  and  authorities 
of  OEO. 

Sincerely, 

Abe  Ribicoff. 


Letter  From  Howard  Phillips,  Acting  Di- 
rector, Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
TO  Senator  Ribicoff 

Febbuaby  16,  1973. 
Hon.  Abraham  Ribicoff, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  February  8.  Inquiring  as  to  the  Ad- 
ministration's plans  to  reform  Federal  anti- 
poverty  activities.  The  Office  of  General 
Counsel,  OEO,  has  prepared  a  memorandum 
responding  to  your  questions,  which  I  trans- 
mit herewith.  If  you  require  additional  In- 
formation, please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

Howard  Phillips, 

Acting  Director. 

Date:  February  16.  1973. 

Reply  to  Attn,  of:  J.  Alan  MacKay,  Acting 

General  Counsel 
Subject:      To:      Howard     Phillips,     Acting 

Director 
Each  question  is  started  and  answered  In 
the  order  In  which  It  was  transferred. 

1.  Please  list  each  program  authority  to 
be  terminated  or  transferred. 

Response:  No  program  authority  is  being 
terminated.  While  funding  imder  Section  221 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  for  the  core 
Community  Action  activities,  as  well  as  sup- 
port for  State  Economic  Opportunity  Offices, 
the  Senior  Opportunities  and  Services  pro- 
gram (SOS),  and  related  training  and  tech- 
nical assistance  activities  (T&TA)  under  sec- 
tion 230  will  be  local  option  In  Fiscal  Year 
1974  and  the  F.Y.  1974  Budget  requests  no 
funding  for  them,  the  statutory  basis  for 
these  activities  will  remain  Intact.  States 
and  local  communities  may  continue  to 
finance  these  activities  with  funds  obtained 
through  revenue  sharing  or  with  monies  de- 
rived from  other  sources.  As  to  program 
"transfers".  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  no 
OEO  program  will  be  transferred  within  the 
purview  of  the  Reorganization  Act.  More  pre- 
cisely, all  OEO  activities  (other  than  the 
above  listed  activities  for  which  no  F.Y.  1974 
funds  are  being  requested)  will  either  be 
delegated  to  other  Federal  agencies  or  will  be 
undertaken  under  the  legal  authority  of 
other  Federal  agencies.  In  both  cases,  the 
Budget  requests  the  appropriation  of  funds 
directly  to  the  receiving  Federal  agencies  and 
funding  Is  requested  for  all  of  these  activities 
at  the  same  or  higher  level  than  that  re- 
quested for  the  Fiscal  Year  1973. 

2.  What  will  be  the  effective  date  of  each 
termination  or  transfer? 

Response:  A  aate  certain  has  not  been  es- 
tablished for  accomplishing  the  actions  de- 
scribed above  (which,  as  Is  indicated,  do  not 
constitute  termination  or  transfers) .  It  Is 
anticipated  that  action  wHl  be  taken  after 
April  1,  1973,  and  no  later  than  June  30, 1973. 

3.  What  ts  the  authority  for  each  termina- 
tion or  transfer? 

Response:  Since  no  program  authority  la 
being  terminated,  the  response  Is  as  set  forth 
In  answer  to  question  No.  1  above.  Pursuant 
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to  section  602(d)  of  the  Economic 
nlty  Act  the  following  activities  will 
gated  to  the  Department  of  Labor 

1.  Migrant  and  Seasonal 
gram  (title  lU-B) 

2.  Research  In  fields  of  manpowe^ 
and  labor  force  participation  ( 

OEO  programs  serving  Indian 
be  continued  by  the  Department 
Education  and  Welfare  in  P.Y.  1974 
verted  to  a  special  emphasis 
program    funded    directly   to 
councils.  OEO  will  delegate  the 
tlon  222(a)  authority  to  HEW. 

All  projects  funded  either  unde^ 
grants   or  contracts  or   grants   or 
funded  In  F.T.  1974  will  be  carriec 
suant     to     the     delegations     unde- 
602(d).  (For  your  convenience, 
copy  of  the  text  of  Section  602(d) 
which  authorizes  delegation  of  the 
functions.)    There  are  some 
rently  funded  by  OEO  which  will 
out  In  F.T.  1974  under  the  legislative 
Ity  of  other  agencies,  where  that 
has  been  determined  to  be  broad 
encompass  the  EOA  authority,  thus 
the  necessity  for  a  delegation  of 
by  OEO.  These  activities  are  as 

1.  Alcoholic  counseling  and 
gram:    (Activities  will  be  continued 
tlonal  Institute  for  Alcoholism 
Abuse  within  HEW.) 

2.  Drug  RehabUltatlon  Actlvltle! 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Healtl  i 
will  continue  these  activities.) 

3.  Comprehensive     Health 
Family  Planning:    (These   activities 
continued   by   HEW.   Essential 
manpower  activities  will  be 
the  Bureau  of  Health  Manpower 
and  in  the  National  Institutes  of 

4.  Housing  R.  &  D.  Activities:  ( 
ment   of   Housing   and   Urban 
will  utilize  its  R  &  D  authorities  to 
to  provide  adequate  bousing  for 
taged  persons. ) 

With  respect  to  the  Emergency 
Medical  Services  program,  no  funds 
requested  for  this  program  in  F.T 
cept  that  projects  serving  Indlani 
grants  will  be  continued  from 
quested  for  direct  appropriation  to 
DOL. 

4.  How  will  the  program  authori 
cannot  be   transferred   under 
P.L  92-424  be  administered? 

Response:  The  Director's 
section   221    (providing   financial 
for  local  Initiative  programs)   are 
delegated  in  view  of  the  fact  tha ; 
initiative  funds  for  Community 
cles  are  being  requested  for  F.Y 
cordlngly.  there  is  no  Issue  as  to 
Istratlon  of  this  activity.   (It  is 
that  the  General  Services  Admlnlst 
be  delegated  authority,  under 
slons  of  the  EOA.  necessary  for 
phaseout  of  activities  previously 
der  the  EOA.  but  no  section  221 
will   be   Included  in   this   delegatl^: 
respect  to  Title  VII   (Community 
Development) .  the  Office  of 
ness  Enterprise  will  request 
thorlty  to  undertake  the  Title  VII 

5.  Do  the  provisions  of  the 
Act.  5  use.  901.  et  seq..  applv  to  a 
transfers?  If  not,  why  not?  Do  the 
of  section  601  (b)  of  P.L.  88-452 
of  these  transfers?  If  not,  why 

Response :  The  provisions  of  the 
zatlon  Act  do  not  apply  to  the 
lined  above.  The  Reorganization 
the   exclusive   mechanism  by 
Ing  agency  can  legally  carry  out 
tlvltles   of    another    agency.    The 
zatlon  Act,  Itself,   (at  5  USC  901  ( 
nlzes  that  the  purposes  of  the 
achieved    by    means    other   than 
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terms  of  the  Act.  It  is  believed  that  Section 
602(d)  grants  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Director  of  OEO  ample  legal  authority  to 
achieve  the  Initiatives  set  forth  In  the  Budg- 
et to  the  absolute  exclusion  of  the  Reor- 
ganization Act.  That  It  was  contemplated 
that  programs  may  be  transferred  under  law 
without  regard  to  the  Reorganization  Act  is 
buttressed  by  the  provisions  of  31  USC  581c 
(b).  This  law,  much  like  the  provisions  of 
the  Reorganization  Act  (5  USC  904(4)),  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  transfer  appropria- 
tions from  one  agency  to  another  pursuant 
to  a  transfer  of  programs  such  as  In  the  case 
of  a  delegation  of  authority,  the  only  fair 
reading  of  Section  601(b)  of  the  EOA  is  to 
grant  the  President  authority  to  reorganize 
at  any  time  without  regard  to  the  time  re- 
striction contained  In  5  USC  905(b)  for  sub- 
mitting reorganization  plans.  Beyond  this.  It 
Is  difficult.  Indeed,  to  Interpret  this  language 
as  providing  to  the  President  the  exclusive 
mechanism  for  achieving  the  decisions  re- 
flected In  the  Budget.  The  legislative  history 
applicable  to  Section  601(b)  certainly  pro- 
vides no  support  to  such  Interpretation. 
Lastly  OEO  has  entered  Into  numerous  dele- 
gation agreements  over  the  past  years  of 
which  the  Congress  was  fully  aware  and 
which  were  not  substantially  different  from 
those   now   proposed. 

6.  How  do  you  distinguish  between  these 
transfers  and  the  transfer  of  VISTA  to 
ACTION  under  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1 
of   1971? 

Response:  The  VISTA  transfer  to  ACTION 
Is  vastly  distinguishable  from  matters  at 
hand.  To  begin.  In  the  VISTA  case  a  new 
agency  was  being  created.  No  new  agency  Is 
being  established  under  the  F.Y.  1974  budget 
decisions.  More  Important,  however.  Is  the 
fact  that  several  agencies  did  not  have  the 
legal  authority,  as  does  OEO,  to  delegate  the 
programs  to  be  carried  out  by  ACTION.  Con- 
sequently, there  existed  no  legal  mecha- 
nism to  move  those  programs  to  ACTION. 

7.  What  Is  the  legal  difference  between  a 
transfer  under  601(b)  and  a  delegation  un- 
der 602(d)? 

Response:  Section  602(d)  authorizes  an- 
other Federal  agency  to  carry  out  the  Direc- 
tor's functions  under  appropriate  arrange- 
ments, and  where  the  receiving  agency  re- 
quires powers  granted  to  the  Director  to 
carry  out  such  functions,  It  authorizes  the 
delegation  of  such  powers.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement the  head  of  the  receiving  agency 
conducts  delegated  activities  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  EOA  and  In  substitution  for 
the  Director.  A  transfer  under  section  601 
(b).  utilizing  the  authorities  of  the  Reor- 
ganization Act,  would  have  the  same  effect 
as  a  statutory  redesignatlon  of  the  agency 
having  primary  authority  to  administer  the 
program.  While  It  Is  true  that  no  funds  have 
been  requested  for  OEO  In  FY.  1974,  the 
OEO  per  se  Is  not  thereby  abolished.  It  will 
remain  as  a  statutory  entity. 

8.  When  a  program  is  delegated  under  sec- 
tion 802(d),  what  authority  or  respon- 
sibility does  OEO  retain?  Please  supolv  copies 
of  the  delegations  of  Head  Start  to  HEW  and 
Job  Corps  to  the  Labor  Department. 

Response:  The  authority  or  responsibility 
OEO  retains  under  a  delegation  varies  largely 
according  to  the  circumstances.  In  this  con- 
nection. Included  are  the  requested  delegated 
Instruments,  but  also  enclosed  are  delega- 
tion Instruments  pertaining  to  a  delegation 
of  authority  from  OEO  to  OMB  under  which 
OMB  assumed  the  responsibility  for  the  pub- 
lication of  the  "Catalog  of  Federal  Assist- 
ance Programs".  It  should  be  noted  that  OEO 
retained  no  responsibilities  whatsoever  with 
respect  to  the  publication  of  the  Catalog.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  section  602(d) 
which  authorizes  the  Director  to  delegate  his 
functions  to  the  heads  of  other  Federal 
agencies  does  not  require  the  Director  to  re- 


tain any  authority  over  the  conduct  of  the 
delegated  functions.  The  section  refers  only 
to  the  maintenance  of  liaison  and  exchange 
of  Information  between  the  agencies  con- 
cerned. 

9.  What  Is  the  authority  for  terminating 
the  operation  of  the  entire  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity? 

Respwnse:  The  various  authorities  to  carry 
out  the  F.Y.  1974  budget  decisions  have  been 
fully  discussed  above.  Moreover,  there  is  no 
statutory  provision  which  would  legally  pre- 
vent the  actions  being  taken  with  respect  to 
OEO  and  Its  programs.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned, however,  that  consideration  is  being 
given  to  a  plan  under  which  a  small  OEO 
component  would  be  retained  within  the 
Executive  Branch  to  coordinate  delegated 
programs  and  related  activities. 

10.  Please  submit  any  plans,  documents, 
or  orders  concerning  the  proposed  transfer 
or  termination  of  the  functions  and  au- 
thorities of  OEO. 

Response:  Attached  Is  a  summary  of  the 
Budget  decisions.  Other  than  this  document. 
no  materials  of  the  tyjie  requested  exist. 

"Sec.  602(d)  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  arrange  with  and  reimburse  the 
heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  of  his  functions  under  this 
Act  and.  as  necessary  or  appropriate,  dele- 
gate any  of  his  powers  under  this  Act  and 
authorize  the  redelegatlon  thereof  subject 
to  provisions  to  assure  the  maximum  pos- 
sible liaison  between  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  such  other  agencies  at  all 
operating  levels,  which  shall  Include  the 
furnishing  of  complete  operational  informa- 
tion by  such  other  agencies  to  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  the  funlshlng  of 
such  information  by  such  Office  to  such  other 
agencies." 

Letter  From  Elmer  B.  Staats,  Comptroller 

General  of  the  United  States  to  Senator 

Abe  Ribicoff 

March  7,  1973. 
Hon.  Abraham  A.  Ribicoff, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Re- 
organization and  Government  Research, 
Committee  on   Government  Operations, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Your  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 19.  1973.  requested  our  views  and  com- 
ment on  the  February  16,  1973.  respyonse  of 
the  Acting  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  (OEO)  to  your  February  8.  1973. 
inquiry  in  which  several  questions  were  set 
forth  concerning  the  administration's  plans 
for  OEO. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  OEO  is  being 
phased  out  as  an  operating  agency.  In  this 
connection,  it  Is  noted  that  the  President's 
current  budget  submission  requests  no  funds 
for  OEO  for  1974.  See  page  122  of  the  Budget 
of  the  United  States  Government,  fiscal  year 
1974. 

Central  to  the  appropriateness  of  the  ad- 
ministration's actions  under  section  602(d) 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  42  USC.  2942(d),  is  whether  the 
delegation  authority  of  that  section  can  pro- 
perly be  used,  in  effect,  to  dismantle  OEO. 
Section  602(d)  authorizes  the  Director  of 
OEO  with  the  approval  of  the  Pr-lient  to: 

•  •  •  arrange  with  and  reimburse  the 
heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  of  his  functions  •  •  • 
and.  as  necessary  or  appropriate,  delegate  any 
of  his  powers  •  •  •  and  authorize  the  re- 
delegation  thereof  subject  to  provisions  to 
asstire  the  maximum  possible  liaison  between 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  such 
other  agencies  at  all  operating  levels,  which 
shall  Include  the  furnishing  of  complete 
operational  information  by  such  other  agen- 
cies to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  the  furnishing  of  such  Information  by 
such  office  to  such  other  agencies  •   •   *. 
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Initially  the  language  of  section  602(d) 
only  contained  the  delegation  and  redelega- 
tlon authority  and  it  could  be  argued  that 
this  authority  was  never  Intended  to  be  so 
broadly  applied  as  to  delegate  entire  pro- 
grams. The  transfer  of  substantially  entire 
programs,  however,  prompted  inclusion  in 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1966.  Pub.  L.  89-794,  of  the  added  liaison 
condition  to  these  delegations.  In  this  re- 
gard, the  Committee  report  explaining  the 
added  liaison  requirement  reads  as  follows: 

This  amendment  Is  designed  to  Insure  that 
all  of  the  programs  authorized  by  the  act, 
whether  emanating  from  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Itself,  or  delegated  to  an- 
other Federal  agency,  are  operating  as  one  In 
a  single  concerted.  Intermingled  attack  on 
the  myriad  problems  of  poverty. 

The  committee  developed  Information 
which  demonstrated  that  on  both  the  re- 
gional and  State  levels  staff  personnel  re- 
sponsible for  one  area  of  activity  under  the 
act  were  unaware  of  what  their  counterparts 
operating  other  activities  were  doing.  There 
appeared  to  be  no  single  focal  point  In  the 
field  where  the  various  programs  under  the 
act  were  coordinated.  This  situation  if  al- 
lowed to  continue  will  not  permit  full 
achievement  of  the  objectives  sought. 

The  amendment  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  close  liaison  between  all  concerned 
agencies  at  all  levels,  and  provides  that  such 
liaison  shall  Include  the  supplying,  at  all 
levels,  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
operational  information  by  the  agencies 
operating  delegated  programs. 

It  Is  felt  that  establishment  of  such  proce- 
dures will  allow  for  useful  Interchange  of 
ideas,  greater  coordination  of  programs,  and 
ultimately  full  Implementation  of  the  act. 
(Underscoring  added.)  See  S.  Rept.  No.  1666, 
89th  Cong.,  25-26. 

In  conference  this  requirement  was 
amended  to  insure  that  with  regard  to  fur- 
nishing Information  there  would  be  a  com- 
plete two-way  exchange  of  information  be- 
tween OEO  and  the  other  Federal  agencies. 
See  H.  Rept.  No.  2298,  89th  Cong.,  36. 

The  only  restrictions  In  the  law  on  this 
broad  delegation  authority  is  found  In  section 
28  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  Pub.  L.  92-424  which  provides: 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
602(d)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  shall  not  delegate  his  functions 
under  section  221  (local  initiative  programs) 
and  title  VH  (Community  Economic  Devel- 
opment) of  such  Act  to  any  other  agency. 

With  these  two  exceptions,  under  the  lit- 
eral language  of  section  602(d)  the  program 
functions  of  OEO  have  been  delegated  piece- 
meal to  other  agencies  of  the  Government 
and  In  certain  cases  appropriations  for  such 
functions  have  been  made  by  the  Congress 
directly  to  such  agencies.  In  addition  to  the 
congressional  recognition  of  these  delega- 
tions, it  is  arguable  under  the  Expressio 
Unius  Est  Exclusio  Alterious  rule  that  In  spe- 
cifically reserving  these  two  programs  from 
delegation  Congress  has  acknowledged  that 
all  other  OEO  functions  can  be  delegated 
under  section  602(d).  It  Is  recognized  that 
application  of  this  authority  to  the  extent 
envisioned  by  the  administration  Is  at 
counter  purpose  to  the  congressional  policy 
that  OEO  Is  to  continue  through  fiscal  year 
1975  and  to  the  acknowledged  fact  that  con- 
gressional policy  established  In  Its  enact- 
ments can  only  be  changed  by  further  en- 
actments. In  this  context  it  should  be  recog- 
nized however  that,  along  with  the  other 
provisions  of  OEO  legislation,  the  delegating 
of  section  602(d)  remains  congressional  pol- 
icy today  although  It  was  never  contem- 
plated that  such  authority  would  be  used 
to  dismantle  OEO. 

Accordingly,  absent  further  congressional 
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action  to  the  contrary,  It  Is  our  view  that 
the  legality  of  the  delegations  of  individual 
programs  or  functions  under  section  602(d) 
cannot  be  questioned.  Of  course,  the  admin- 
istration's failure  to  budget  for  the  programs 
that  cannot  be  delegated  under  section  602 
(d)  and  any  reduction  in  the  1973  programs 
Is  not  In  consonance  with  the  OEO  legisla- 
tion. The  Congress  can  of  course  fund  these 
programs  and  specifically  mandate  their 
continuance  through  OEO  or  otherwise. 

Having  expressed  these  views  it  would  serve 
no  purpose,  with  one  exception,  to  address 
the  remaining  Issues  raised  In  the  February 
16  response.  That  exception  relates  to  the 
ninth  response  where  It  Is  stated  that  con- 
sideration Is  being  given  to  a  plan  under 
which  a  small  OEO  component  will  be  re- 
tained within  the  executive  branch  to  co- 
ordinate delegated  programs  and  related 
activities. 

It  is  our  view  that  the  administration  Is 
legally  required  to  retain  an  OEO  organiza- 
tion. The  delegation  and  redelegatlon  au- 
thority of  section  602(d)  is  subject  to  the 
assurance  that  maximum  possible  liaison  be- 
tween OEO  and  other  agencies  be  main- 
tained which  shall  Include  the  furnishing  of 
complete  operational  Information  by  agen- 
cies to  OEO  and  the  furnishing  of  such  in- 
formation by  OEO  to  the  agencies.  It  will  be 
manifestly  Impossible  to  carry  out  this  re- 
quirement without  an  OEO. 

As  can  be  noted  from  the  quoted  language 
from  S.  Rept.  No.  1666,  89th  Cong.,  the  liaison 
requirement  of  section  602(d)  was  added 
after  a  showing  of  need  for  a  single  focal 
point  where  various  programs  could  be  co- 
ordlnatt5.  With  the  large  scale  delegations 
now  taking  place  it  would  appear  to  us  to  be 
mandatory  that  there  be  retained  in  OEO  a 
sufficient  operation  to  carry  out  the  liaison 
required  by  section  602(d)  as  well  as  its 
other  statutory  responsibilities  which  are  not 
delegated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  B.  Staats. 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

IssrES  Raised  by  the  Proposed  Discontintt- 
ANCE  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity 

In  answer  to  questions  propounded  by  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorga- 
nization, the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  In  essence  denies  that  any 
"program  authority  is  being  terminated"  or 
that  any  OEO  program  is  being  "transferred 
within  the  purview  of  the  Reorganization 
Act."  Rather,  It  is  asserted,  all  OEO  programs 
are  to  be  "reform(ed)"  In  one  of  three  law- 
fully supported  ways :  ( 1 )  by  delegation  pur- 
suant to  section  602(d)  of  title  VI,  P.L.  88- 
452,  as  amended,  42  U.S.C.  29  42(d);  (2)  by 
requesting  no  funding  for  certain  programs 
In  fiscal  year  1974;  or  (3)  by  having  certain 
programs  carried  out  In  FY  1974  under  the 
legislative  authority  of  other  federal  agen- 
cies where  the  authority  of  those  agencies 
"has  been  determined  to  be  broad  enough  to 
encompass  the  EOA  authority,  thus  obviating 
the  necessity  for  a  delegation  of  authority 
(under  section  602(d))  by  OEO.  The  mem- 
orandum concludes  that  such  actions  will 
not  result  In  the  abolition  of  the  agency 
since  OEO  will  continue  to  remain  a  statutory 
entity:  "while  it  Is  true  that  no  funds  have 
been  requested  for  OEO  In  F.Y.  1974,  the  OEO 
per  se  is  not  thereby  abolished.  It  will  re- 
main as  a  statutory  entity." 

However,  in  "The  Budget  of  the  United 
States  Government,  Fiscal  Year  1974,"  pp. 
28-29.  it  Is  noted — "the  following  actions  are 
now  being  taken: 

"Certain  functions  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  will  be  transferred  to  other 
agencies  of  Government  which  have  primary 


responsibility  for  similar  social  and  economic 
activities." 

In  a  chart  on  page  29,  supra,  containing  a 
listing  of  full-time  permanent  positions  In 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  for 
fiscal  1974,  opposite  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  Is  the  figure  "O".  A  footnote 
states:  "Functions  to  be  transferred  and 
office  abolished  or  discontinued".  In  the 
Budget  itself,  "Appendix",  pp.  105-107,  is  a 
description  of  OEO  functions  for  which  no 
funding  is  requested  or  which  are  to  be 
transferred  to  other  agencies  and  the 
amounts  of  funds  requested  for  each  of  the 
other  agencies  designated  to  carry  on  the 
functions  recived  from  O.E.O.  No  current  pro- 
grams would  remain  under  the  direct  au- 
thority of  OEO  under  the  scheme. 

Thus,  It  would  appear  from  the  clear  ex- 
pressions of  Intent  contained  In  the  Budget, 
and  the  toial  nature  of  the  dispositions  de- 
scribed In  the  OEO  memorandum  (apart  from 
the  nomenclature  attached  to  these  dis- 
positions) that  the  proposed  actions  effec- 
tively amount  to  an  abolition  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  In  view  of  the  legis- 
lative history  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  PX.  88-452,  as  amended,  and  the 
presence  of  the  Executive  Reorganization  Act, 
5  U.S.C.  901-913,  serious  questions  may  be 
raised  as  to  validity  of  the  methods  proposed 
to  be  utilized  to  effect  that  abolition. 

In  major  part,  the  Executive  Intends  to 
rely  on  section  602(d)  to  achieve  the  sub- 
ject transfers.  That  section  gives  the  Direc- 
tor of  OEO  authority  to  transfer  existing 
programs  to  other  Federal  agencies  subject 
to  provisions  to  assure  the  maximum  possi- 
ble liaison  between  OEO  and  such  other 
agencies.  The  section  provides: 

In  addition  to  the  authority  conferred 
upon  him  by  other  sections  of  this  chapter, 
the  Director  Is  authorized.  In  carrying  out 
his  functions  under  this  chapter,  to — 

(d)  with  the  approval  of  the  President, 
arrange  with  and  reimburse  the  heads  of 
other  Federal  agencies  for  the  performance 
of  any  of  his  functions  under  this  chapter 
and,  as  necessary  or  appropriate,  delegate 
any  of  his  powers  under  this  chapter  and 
authorize  the  redelegatlon  thereof  subject 
to  provisions  to  assure  the  maximum  possi- 
ble liaison  between  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  such  other  agencies  at  all 
operating  levels,  which  shall  Include  the 
furnishing  of  complete  operational  Informa- 
tion by  such  other  agencies  to  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  the  furnishing 
of  such  information  by  such  Office  to  such 
other  agencies; 

That  this  section  was  not  Intended  to 
authorize  the  transfer  of  all  functions  of 
OEO.  since  It  assumes  that  OEO  wUl  still 
continue  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, appears  confirmed  by  Its  legislative  his- 
tory. Thus,  House  Report  No.  1458  states: 

title    VT administration    and    COORDINATION 

Title  VI  establishes  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  The  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity would  be  headed  by  a  Director,  who 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Authority  to  carry  out  the  programs  which 
would  be  created  by  the  bill  would  be  In 
the  Director.  The  Director  would  be  au- 
thorized, with  the  approval  of  the  President. 
to  delegate  any  of  his  powers  under  the  bill. 
In  line  with  this  concept,  the  committee 
specifically  provided  language  to  insure  the 
fullest  utUlzatlon  of  all  existing  Federal 
agencies  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  act.  It  is,  therefore,  contemplated  that 
the  Director  will  coordinate  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  various  programs  so  that  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare will  be  utilized  m  the  execution  of  title 
I,  part  C,  workstudy  programs,  title  II.  part 
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B,  adult  basic  eaucatlon  program 
V,   work  experience   programs:    tt  e 
meat  of  Labor  wUl  be  utUlzed  lor 
part  B,  work-training  programs;  tl  le 
ment  of  Agriculture  wUl  be  utUizqd 
ni,  part  A.  special  program  to 
erty  In  rural  areas;  and  the  Small 
Administration  will  be  utilized  li 
ministration   of   title   IV.   employpient 
Investment  Incentives. 

The  OflBce  of  Economic  Opporqu 
administer   the  other  programs 
by  the  bUl.  (1964  Act) 

Consequently,  the  basic  statute 
not  authorize   the  action  proposed 
Budget  or  the  OEO  memorandum 
elusion  Is  further  supported  by  a 
the  Report  of  the  Senate  Labor 
Welfare  Committee  (S.  Rept.  91^(3 
panylng  S.  3016.  the  Economic 
Amendments   of    1969    (PL.   91 
Report  makes  clear  that  while 
Intended     to    be     a    traditional 
agency.  Congress  did  Intend  that 
develop  programs  until  they  lol 
of  maturity  and  then  transfer 
maintaining  maximum  liaison 
to  which  the  functions  were 
liaison  provision,  added  on  the 
during  debate  on  what  eventually 
the  Economic  Opportunity  A 
1966,  P.L.  89-794.  confirms  the 
gress  that  section  602(d)  was  n 
be  a  mechanism  for  abolition  of 
The  question  of  "delegation" 
OEO  was  not  Intended  to  be  a 
agency  and  there  are  many  who 
should  not  retain  responsibility 
Ing  established   programs   on   a 
basis.    In    this   view.    If    It   were 
simply  another  permanent  opera 
It  would  lose  Its  vital  character 
novator  and  as  a  goad,  assigned  to 
new  areas  and  to  prod  other 
action  on  neglected  problems. 

In  any  event,  the  committee 
Blstent   that   the   OEO   continue 
vigorous  role  In  the 
on  Poverty,  both  at  the  national 
at  the  local  level  through  Its  co; 
tlon  agencies.  The  conomlttee  Is 
that  programs  In  which 
and  financial  resotxrces  have 
be  given  time  to  prove  their 
trlbutlon.  It  is  most  anxious 
neglected     effort     to     eradicate 
whether   conducted   by   OEO   or 
agency — not  suffer  because  of 
tlon   for   funds   which   always 
stresses   on    the   executive 
those  limitations,  the  committee 
the  administration  for  Its 
to  make  maximum  use  of  the 
perlmental  laboratory,  to  seek 
fectlve  answers  to  the  dilemma 
In  an  affluent  nation,  and  then 
on-going  programs  to  put  those 
Into  full  effect. 

The  previous  administration 
tain  OEO  functions  to  other  P( 
In  accord  with   the  Economic 
Act.    The    present    admin  Istratlo^ 
tended  this  practice  by  delegatln 
operated  Job  Corps  program  to  ( 
ment  of  Labor,  and  the  Headsta^t 
to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
cation,  and  Welfare. 

The  delegation  of  an  OEO- 
gram  to  another  Federal  agencj 
causes  concern  among  supporters 
gram.  Fears  are  aroused  that 
the  program  may  be  lost  In  the 
tlcularly  the  special  sensitivity 
of  the  poor  which  has  been  e 
OEO  programs.  On  occasions  the 
delegated  to  an  agency  which  has 
delinquent  In  meeting  the  needs 
In  the  past. 

The  committee  understands  tlie 
such  concern.  It  took  conslderabl! 
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ana  title     on  ways  of  meeting  this  problem.  In  the  end, 
Depart-      the  commitlee  accepted  the  assurances  of  the 
title  I.     administration  that  no  further  delegations 
Depart-     are  contemplated  at  this  time,  and  that  those 
for  title      delegations  already   ordered  will  be   carried 
pov-     out  with  scrupulous  regard  for  the  law.  In 
Business     this  connection.  It  Is  worth  noting  the  lan- 
the   ad-      guage   of   the   statute    which    provides   that 
and     delegation  shall  be  "subject  to  provisions  to 
assure  the  maximum  possible  liaison  between 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  such 
other  agencies  at  all  operating  levels,  which 
shall  Include  the  furnishing  of  such  Infor- 
mation by  such  office  to  such  other  agencies." 
The  committee  intends  to  maintain  legis- 
lative oversight  over  the  delegation  of  OEO 
programs  to  other  agencies  to  make  certain 
that  the  public  Investment  in  these  programs 
is  preserved,  that  they  are  not  "swallowed 
up"  in  agencies  which  sometimes  have  been 
Insensitive  to  the  problems  of  poverty,  and 
that  the  language  in  the  delegation  statute  Is 
complied  with. 

Congress  has.  on  three  occasions,  expressly 
prohibited  the  Director  of  OEO  from  dele- 
gating certain  specified  programs  under  the 
authority  of  section  602(d):  (1)  the  Legal 
Services  Program,  in  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Amendments  of  1969,  P.L.  91-177,  sec. 
114;  (2 1  programs  under  titles  II,  III,  VI.  and 
VII  administered  by  the  Director  imder  the 
1964  Act  during  fiscal  year  1973  and  1973  (sec. 
10  of  S.  2007.  92nd  Congress.  1st  Sess.,  1971 
(vetoed  by  President  Nixon);  and  (3)  the 
community  action  agencies  (sec.  221)  and  the 
community  economic  development  program 
(title  VII).  in  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1972,  P.L.  92^24.  section  28. 
In  the  enactment  of  these  prohibitions  there 
Is  no  indication  of  a  congressional  belief  that 
all  functions  could  be  transferred  under  sec- 
tion 602(d)  so  as  to  abolish  OEO  or  that  such 
prohibitions  were  necessary  to  prevent  such 
a  result.  Rather,  these  prohibitions  were 
adopted  for  reasons  of  policy  respecting  pos- 
sible conflict  of  Interest  and  the  advantage 
of  growth  time  for  programs  before  a  spin- 
off. Thus,  the  reason  for  the  first  prohibition 
was  concern  about  conflict  of  interest  by  OEO 
attorneys  in  representing  clients  against  gov- 
ernment agencies  should  the  Legal  Services 
program  be  transferred  elsewhere.  It  was  felt 
that  by  retaining  Legal  Services  In  OEO 
possible  conflict  of  Interest  problems  and  con- 
straints on  professionalism  would  be  held  to 
a  minimum.  See  Senate  Report  91-453  (1969) . 
The  provision  of  the  1971  bill  was  a  result  of  a 
policy  agreement  between  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the 
Administration.  As  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing debate  in  the  Senate  from  the  Dally  Con- 
gressional Record  of  September  8,  1971.  (pp. 
13910-13912)  on  S.  2007.  among  Senators 
Nelson,  Taft,  and  Schwelker,  the  Administra- 
tion had  orally  agreed  to  "spin-off"  certain 
programs  for  OEO  by  legislation  an  not  by 
use  of  the  delegatlve  authority. 

When  no  letter  was  received  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  this  effect,  however,  the  Com- 
mittee submitted  what  was  to  become  sec- 
tion 10  of  S.  2007  to  prohibit  the  transfer 
or  delegation  of  programs  under  titles  11.  in, 
IV,  and  VTI  of  the  Act  over  a  two  year  period 
without  legislative  approval. 

The  foregoing  debate  In  no  way  concedes 
use  of  the  section  602(d)  delegation  author- 
ity to  the  point  of  abolition  of  the  agency. 
Rather,  it  confirms  anew  the  concept  of  OEO 
as  a  research  and  development  agency  trans- 
ferring matured,  developed  programs  to  other 
agencies,  while  retaining  a  central  liaison 
function  after  the  transfer. 

Little,  If  any,  legal  Justification  seems  to 
exist  for  the  proposed  transfers  of  the  Alco- 
holic Counseling  and  Recovery.  Drug  Re- 
habilitation and  Redevelopment  programs 
(OEO  response  to  question  #3)  which  Is 
founded  on  theory  that  where  the  legislation 
basis  for  authority  of  another  agency  is  broad  enough 
testimony      to  encompass  the  particular  OEO  authority. 
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no  federal  delegation  by  the  Director  Is  nec- 
essary. The  proposition  appears  simply  to  Ig- 
nore the  plain  mandate  of  section  602(d). 

In  sum,  the  proposed  Executive  actions, 
when  viewed  in  their  totality,  would  effec- 
tively result  In  the  abolition  of  OEO;  and 
although  the  delegation  authority  of  section 
602(d)  is  not  scheduled  to  be  used  to  effect 
each  and  every  transfer,  the  manifest  design 
of  the  Executive  plan  as  evidenced  in  the 
Budget  and  the  OEO  memorandum  Is  pat- 
ently contrary  to  the  underlying  congression- 
al Intent  as  to  how  and  when  transfers  were 
to  be  effected.  It  is  arguable  then  that  any 
use  of  the  delegation  authority  for  abolition 
purposes  Is  tainted  and  unlawful. 

Therefore,  the  relevant  law  respecting 
transfers  or  abolitions  of  agency  functions 
which  must  be  looked  to  in  this  situation  is 
contained  in  the  Executive  Reorganization 
Act  (5  U.S.C.  901-913),  which  provides  in 
pertinent  part: 

Section  901  (a) :  The  President  from  time  to 
time  examine  the  organization  of  all  agen- 
cies and  shall  determine  what  changes  therein 
are  necessary  to  accomplish  the  following 
purposes : 

(2)  to  reduce  expenditures  and  promote 
economy  to  the  fullest  extent  consistent 
with  the  efficient  operation  of  the  Govern- 
ment: 

(5)  to  reduce  the  number  of  agencies  by 
consolidating  those  having  similar  func- 
tions under  a  single  head,  and  to  abolish 
such  agencies  or  functions  thereof  as  may 
not  be  necessary  for  the  efficient  conduct  of 
the  Government;   .  .  . 

(b)  Congress  declares  that  the  public  in- 
terest demands  the  carrying  out  of  the  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and 
that  the  purposes  may  be  accomplished  In 
great  measure  by  proceeding  under  this  sub- 
chapter, and  can  be  accomplished  more 
speedily  thereby  than  by  enactment  of  spe- 
cific legislation. 

Section  903(a) :  When  the  President,  after 
Investigation,  finds  that — 

(1)  the  transfer  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
the  function  thereof,  to  the  jurisdiction 
and  control  of  another  agency;  ...  is  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  one  or  more  of  the  pur- 
poses of  section  901(a)  of  this  title,  he  shall 
prepare  a  reorganization  plan  for  the  making 
of  the  reorganization  as  to  which  he  has 
made  findings  and  which  he  concludes  in  the 
plan,  and  transmit  the  plan  ...  to  Con- 
gress. . . . 

Section  906(a)  :  .  .  .  a  reorganization  plan 
Is  effective  at  the  end  of  the  first  period  of 
60  calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of 
Congress  after  the  date  on  which  the  plan 
is  transmitted  to  it.  Unless,  between  the  date 
of  transmittal  and  the  end  of  the  60-day 
period,  either  House  passes  a  resolution  stat- 
ing m  substance  that  the  House  does  not 
form  the  reorganization  plan. 

That  the  Reorganization  Act  Is  applicable 
to  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  is 
demonstrated  by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1 
of  1973.  submitted  by  the  President  (Dally 
Congressional  Record,  January  26,  1973.  p. 
2193,  which,  among  other  things,  abolishes 
the  functions  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Council. 

With  respect  to  remedying  the  situation, 
resort  may  be  had  to  court  actions  or  legis- 
lation. Since  It  is  arguable  that  the  pro- 
posed actions  of  the  Executive  is  beyond  the 
authority  granted  by  Congress  in  the  1961 
Act  as  amended,  it  may  be  contended  that 
any  such  action  would  be  an  abuse  of  dis- 
cretion (see,  for  example.  State  Highway 
Commission  of  Wisconsin  v.  Volpe,  Civil 
Action  No.  1616.  U.S.D.C.  Mo..  June  19.  1972). 
The  vehicle  to  test  this  theory  could  be  a  de 
claratory  Judgment  action  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.  2201-2202  and  an  order  for  a  manda- 
tory Injunction.  However,  a  court  action  at 
this  time  could  be  deemed  to  be  premature. 
The    changes    proposed    by    the    Executive 
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would  not  finally  go  Into  effect  as  respects 
guidelines  under  existing  statutes,  until  the 
last  transfer  has  been  made,  and  Congress 
may  legislate  with  respect  to  them  either  be- 
fore or  after  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  to 
cancel  them  out  If  need  be.  No  administra- 
tion action  has  taken  place  yet  and  even  if 
It  had,  opportunity  should  exist  for  Con- 
gress to  deal  with  the  problem  itself.  The  na- 
ture of  the  proposed  action  Is  such  as  to 
leave  remedial  action  first  to  the  legislature. 
Congress,  for  example,  can  provide  funds  for 
community  action  programs  since  such  has 
been  authorized  In  P.L.  92-424.  Abuse  of  ad- 
ministrative discretion,  at  this  stage,  ca:i 
still  be  corrected  by  Congress. 

Moreover,  court  action  at  this  time  might 
run  Into  standing  problems.  That  Is,  there 
may  be  difficulty  in  showing  personal  harm 
as  well  as  harm  to  the  community  from  the 
proposed  administrative  action.  Administra- 
tive actions  taken  subsequent  to  action  by 
Congress  could  provide  a  firmer  foundation 
for  litigation.  It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that 
a  more  certain  remedy  at  this  point,  and  one 
that  would  enable  Congress  to  clarify  policy 
In  this  area,  Is  through  the  legislation 
process. 

The  following  legislative  actions  may  be 
considered : 

To  prevent  the  transfer  of  any  functions  a 
bin  might  be  Introduced  to  delete  section 
602(d)  from  the  Act.  This  could  be  made 
retrospective  to  cancel  any  transfers  effected 
prior  to  enactment.  This  would  remove  all 
transfer  powers  from  the  Director  of  OEO. 
There  would  appear  to  be  no  constitutional 
prohibition  against  such  a  retrospective  pro- 
vision since  no  vested  Interest  would  be  put 
In  Jeopardy.  Also,  the  bill  might  contain  a 
provision  that  directs  the  President  to  effect 
all  changes  in  OEO  through  the  processes  of 
the  Reorganization  Act. 

The  bill  might  also  contain  a  provision  in 
mandatory  language  that  monies  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  authorizations  for  pro- 
grams administered  under  the  1964  Act.  as 
amended,  shall  not  be  Impounded,  or,  that 
such  programs  shall  not  be  suspended  or 
phased  out,  without  congressional  approval. 
Further,  as  an  additional  safeguard,  a  broad 
standing  provision  might  be  considered  to 
allow  for  possibly  litigation  by  affected  per- 
sons in  the  event  that  the  mandatory  spend- 
ing Injunction  Is  Ignored. 

MoHTON  Rosenberg, 
Legislative  Attorney. 

March  2,  1973. 

Letter  to  Howard  Phillips 

March  20, 1973. 
Hon.  Howard  Phillips, 

Acting  Director,  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunitv,  W'^shington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Phillips:  Thank  you  for  yovir 
letter  of  February  16.  concerning  the  legal 
basis  for  the  Administration's  announced 
actions  with  respect  to  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

I  have  submitted  your  letter  to  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  and  the  Library  of 
Congress  for  analysis  of  the  legal  arguments. 
Copies  of  their  analyses  are  enclosed.  These 
analyses  confirm  that  serious  legal  problems 
concerning  the  Administration's  proposed 
actions  remain  to  be  resolved.  I  urge  you  to 
study  these  memoranda  closely  and  would 
like  an  explanation  of  what  you  propose  to 
do  to  resolve  this  question. 
Sincerely, 

Abe  Ribicoff. 


JASPER  E.  "JAP"  PALLESEN 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  farmers  of 
Kansas  and  the  United  States  have  come 
to  depend  on  the  crop  reporting  forecasts 
and  historical  records  of  the  Crop  Re- 
porting Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 


Throughout  the  development  of  this 
reporting  service,  it  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  economic  stability  of  the 
Nation,  as  it  enables  farmers  to  appraise 
production  records  accurately  based  on 
historical  data  and  has  been  of  general 
public  benefit  in  supplying  projected 
production  forecasts. 

The  diligence  and  accuracy  with  which 
this  information  has  been  compiled  is 
based  largely  on  the  personnel  involved. 
One  of  the  leaders  in  this  service  has 
been  the  man  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
Statistical  Reporting  Service  office  in 
Kansas  the  past  15  years,  Jasper  E. 
"Jap"  Pallesen. 

He  is  known  and  respected  through- 
out the  State  and  the  agricultural  field 
as  a  man  of  integrity  and  dependability. 
His  contribution  to  the  general  agricul- 
tural economy  of  the  Nation  has  been 
great  and  a  recent  issue  of  the  Topeka, 
Kans.,  Capital  newspaper  carried  an  edi- 
torial on  the  occasion  of  his  retiring.  I 
would  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  entitled  "True  Public  Servant" 
be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

True  Pttblic  Servant 

Jasper  E.  "Jap"  Pallesen,  who  probably 
added  more  to  the  sum  of  knowledge  of 
Kansas  agriculture  than  any  other  man,  has 
passed  the  responsibilities  he  discharged  for 
40  years  for  the  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  to 
another  and  has  retired. 

A  Nebraskan  by  birth,  but  a  Kansan  by 
choice,  Pallesen  headed  the  Statistical  Re- 
porting Service  of  the  USDA  for  the  last  15 
years.  He  reveled  In  statistics  and  became  a 
walking  encyclopedia  of  Kansas  crop  and 
livestock  production. 

A  quiet,  accommodating  man,  Jap  could 
extract  life  from  a  dull  column  of  figures. 
He  easily  could  translate  them  Into  an  Inter- 
esting, Informative  and  readable  story. 

To  him,  the  statistics  refiected  and  pro- 
jected trends  In  seeding,  breeding,  pricing 
and  processing  of  farm  products.  Farmers 
relied  completely  on  the  statistics  produced 
by  the  staff  of  eniunerators  and  offlceworkers 
serving  under  Pallesen. 

Crop  reporting  was  Initiated  at  the  request 
of  producers  who  felt  they  were  lagging 
buyers  in  Information  available.  As  a  result, 
the  complete  reports  of  crop  and  livestock 
prospects  and  production  were  made  avail- 
able to  all  at  the  same  time. 

So  important  are  the  reports  In  the  state 
and  In  the  nation  that  they  never  are  re- 
leased until  the  stock  and  grain  exchanges 
have  closed.  Often  the  findings  of  the  report- 
ing service  exercise  great  Infiuence  on  the 
markets. 

Knowing  this,  Pallesen's  guardianship  of 
this  public  trust  always  was  Impeccably  cor- 
rect and  above  question.  In  truth,  his  career 
was  one  of  true  public  service. 


AN  OPEN  BUDGET  OPENLY 
ARRIVED  AT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  today  published  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Open  Budget,"  which 
describes  the  critical  weaknesses  of  the 
Congress  in  dealing  with  the  executive 
budget.  As  the  editorial  points  out,  the 
President's  budget  proposal,  once  It 
reaches  Capitol  Hill,  is  broken  down  into 
"large  chunks  which  are  assigned  to  a 
dozen  separate  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittees, whose  decisions  are  usually  con- 
clusive." 


The  editorial  notes  that,  despite  the 
fact  that  these  subcommittees  do  excel- 
lent work  in  their  special  areas,  and  have 
cut  the  President's  budget  requests  by 
$20  billion  in  the  last  4  years,  they  are 
narrowly  focused,  and  not  geared  to 
making  studied  judgments  on  the  un- 
stated economic  and  social  assumptions 
in  the  President's  budget. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  New  York  Times 
editorial  endorses  the  bill  that  Repre- 
sentative MooRHEAD  and  myself  have  in- 
troduced, the  Fiscal  and  Budgetary  Re- 
form Act  of  1973,  S.  1030.  This  bill  would 
assign  to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
the  re.«ources  to  .study  the  budget  message 
and  propose  an  overall  budget  ceiling 
within  which  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees would  work.  Under  this  bill,  an 
Office  of  Budget  Analysis  and  Program 
Evaluation  would  analyze  budget  nriori- 
ties.  It  would  offer  alternative  budget 
strategies.  It  would  independently  eval- 
uate existing  programs  for  the  Congress. 

The  bill  would  also  open  up  the  budget 
process  within  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Open  Budget 

The  struggle  between  President  Nixon  and 
Congre.ss  over  the  content  of  the  budget  has 
directed  attention  to  a  long-standing  Con- 
gressional weakness.  The  House  and  Senate 
lack  a  regular  system  for  viewing  the  budget 
as  a  total  entity. 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  budget  once  It 
reaches  Capitol  Hill  Is  broken  down  Into  large 
chunks  which  are  assigned  to  a  dozen  sepa- 
rate Appropriations  subcommittees,  whose 
decisions  are  usually  conclusive. 

These  subcommittees  are  often  painstak- 
ing In  their  examination  of  specific  programs. 
Contrary  to  the  impression  which  the  Ad- 
ministration is  seeking  to  create  of  an  ir- 
responsible, free-spending  Congress,  the  ap- 
propriations subcommittees  have  cut  Mr. 
Nixon's  budget  requests  in  the  last  four  years 
by  a  total  of  more  than  $20  bUUon.  The  huge 
deficits  of  the  Nixon  years  have  been  Presl- 
dentlally-submitted  budget  deficits. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  subcommittees 
are  too  narrowly  focused;  they  tend  to  con- 
centrate on  waste  and  day-to-day  weaknesses 
in  the  management  of  Federal  programs.  But 
a  Federal  budget  is  much  more  than  an  add- 
ing up  of  expenditures  or  an  exercise  In  cost 
accounting.  It  represents  a  series  of  judg- 
ments about  the  nation's  needs  and  priori- 
ties; It  is  a  kind  of  social  accounting  that  re- 
quires examination  in  the  broad  context  of 
the  economy's  condition  and  prospects  and 
the  society's  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

Out  of  recognition  that  Congress  needs  bet- 
ter Independent  machinery  for  assessing  the 
unstated  assumptions  in  the  President's 
budget.  Senator  Humphrey  of  Minnesota  and 
Representative  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania 
have  Introduced  the  Fiscal  and  Budgetary 
Reform  Act  of  1973,  giving  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  the  power  to  study  the 
budget  and  propose  an  over-all  budget  cell- 
ing within  which  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees would  work.  The  committee  would 
have  its  own  professional  staff  and  its  own 
computers  to  enable  it  to  analyze  budget 
alternatives  for  the  Congress,  much  as  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  analyzes 
them  for  the  President. 

The  bill  would  also  open  up  the  budget 
process  within  the  Executive  branch.  Agency 
heads  would  submit  copies  of  their  Initial 
budget  requests  to  the  proposed  Congres- 
sional Office  of  Budget  Analysis  as  well  as  to 
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the  O.M.B.  Governors  and  mayors  woi  Id  be 
permitted  to  testify;  transcripts  of  all  3udg- 
et  sessions  would  be  made  available  toj  Con- 
gress and  public. 

Reforms  of  this  kind  may  even  surpkss 
importance  the  opening  up  of  Congres! 
committee  hearings  which  has  now 
In  the  House.  An  open  budget  openly  al-nv 
at  would  greatly  enhance  the  educatfcn 
Congress  and  the  public  about  budget 
natives.  It  would  correspondingly  reduce 
m>stery  which  is  now  one  of  the  chief 
for  the  President's  dominance  In  this 

The  joint  study  committee  on  the 
set  up  by  the  last  Congrress  Is  examlnlni 
to  strengthen  procedures  on  Capitol 
respond  to  the  President's  aggressive 
lenge.  The  Humphrey-Moorhead  bill 
that  committee  a  simple  yet  comprehtnslv 
plan  which  would  gradually  enable  Co  igress 
to  define  Its  majority  Judgment  on  na  clonal 
priorities  much  more  effectively  thin  at 
present. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  or 
cember  29,  Dr.  Rene  Dubos,  the  renew 
scientist  and  author,  dehvered  the 
B.  Y.  Morrison  Memorial  Lecture 
the  American  Association  for  the 
vancement  of  Science,  convened 
Washington  for  its  139th  annual  meeting 

In     his     lecture,     "Humanizing 
Earth."  Dr.  Dubos  noted  that  natun  t 
not  always  know  best.  He  said  that 
using  scientific  knowledge,  can  manage 
the  earth  so  as  to  create  environ«nents 
that  are  ecologically  stable,  econorr^cally 
profitable,   esthetically   rewarding 
favorable  to  the  continued  growth 
civilization. 

The  Morrison  Memorial  Lecture^ip  is 
presented  by  the  Agricultural 
Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
culture.  The  lectureship  commemorates 
the   work   of   an   outstanding   sci^n 
B.  Y.  Morrison,  closely  involved 
Department  most  of  his  life,  was 
Director    of    the  .  National 
During  the  past  5  ye^s,  Morrison  L^ctur 
ers  have  discussed  jiroblems  relat 
the  environment,  and  the  lectureship 
made  possible  an  exchange  of  idea  ; 
a  rrnss  section  of  the  scientific  copimu- 
nltv. 

The  fifth  annual  B.  Y.  Morriso  i 
morial  Lecture  is  a  particularly  elqquent 
assessment  of  our  environmental 
ardship.  and  I  respectfully  request 
imous  consent  that  it  be  entered 
Record. 

There  beinpr  no  objection,  the 
the  lecture  was  ordered  to  be  prir|ted 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
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(By  Dr.  Rene  Dubos) 
How  grey  and  drab,  unappealing 
significant,  our  planet  would  be  without 
radiance  of  life.  If  It  were  not  coven  d 
Hvlns  or^janlsms.  the   surface   of  th( 
would  resemble  that  of  the  moon.  Its 
and    diversified    appearance    Is 
creation   of   microbes,   plants,   and 
which    endlessly    transform    Its 
rocks  and  ^ases  Into  an  Immense  vatiety 
organic     substances.     Man     augmeni  s 
furtyier  this  diversification   by  altering 
physical  characteristics  of  the  land,  cl^anglng 
the  distribution  of  living  things,  and 
human  order  and  fantasy  to  the  ecological 
determinism  of  nature. 

Many  of  man's  mterventions  Into 
have,  of  course,  been  catastrophic.  History 
replete  with  ecological  disasters 
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agricultural  and  Industrial  mismanagement. 
The  countries  which  were  most  flourishing 
In  antiquity  are  now  among  the  poorest  In 
the  world.  Some  of  their  most  famous  cities 
have  been  abandoned;  lands  which  were  once 
fertile  are  now  barren  deserts. 

Disease,  warfare,  and  civil  strife  have  cer- 
tainly played  Important  roles  In  the  collapse 
of  ancient  civilizations;  but  the  primary 
cause  was  probably  the  damage  caused  to 
the  quality  of  the  soil  and  to  water  supplies 
by  poor  ecological  practices.  Similarly  today, 
the  environment  Is  being  spoiled  In  many 
parts  of  the  world  by  agricultural  misuse  or 
overuse,  by  Industrial  poisoning,  and  of 
course  by  wars. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  recent  U.N. 
Conference  on  the  Human  Environment,  held 
in  Stockholm  last  June,  was  to  formulate 
global  approaches  to  the  correction  and 
prevention  of  the  environmental  defects  re- 
sulting from  man's  mismanagement  of  the 
earth.  I  shall  not  discuss  the  technical  aspects 
of  these  problems  but  rather  shall  try  to 
look  beyond  them  and  present  facts  suggest- 
ing that  man  can  actually  Improve  on  nature. 
In  my  opinion,  the  human  use  of  natural 
resources  and  of  technology  Is  compatible 
with  ecological  health,  and  can  Indeed  bring 
out  potentialities  of  the  earth  which  remain 
unexpressed  In  the  state  of  wilderness. 

The  disastrous  ecological  consequences  of 
many  past  and  present  human  activities 
point  to  the  need  for  greater  knowledge  and 
respect  of  natural  laws.  This  view  Is  suc- 
cinctly expressed  by  Dr.  Barry  Commoner  In 
his  foutrh  law  of  ecology:  "Nature  knows 
best."  I  shall  first  discuss  the  limitations  of 
this  law. 

When  left  undisturbed,  all  environments 
tend  toward  an  equilibrium  state,  called  the 
climax  or  mature  state  by  eclooglsts.  Under 
equUlbrliim  conditions,  tlie  wastes  of  nature 
are  constantly  being  recycled  In  the  eco- 
system, which  becomes  thereby  more  or  less 
self-perpetuating.  In  a  natural  forest,  for 
example,  acorns  fall  to  the  ground  and  are 
eaten  by  squirrels,  which  In  turn  may  be 
eaten  by  foxes  or  other  predators;  the  dead 
leaves  and  branches,  the  excrements  of 
animals,  are  utilized  by  microbes,  which  re- 
turn the'r  constituents  to  the  soil  In  the 
form  of  humus  and  mineral  nutrients.  More 
vegetation  grows  out  of  the  recycled  mate- 
rials, thus  assuring  the  maintenance  of  the 
ecosystem. 

When  applied  to  such  equilibrated  systems, 
the  phrase  "Nature  knows  best"  Is  Justified, 
but  Is  In  fact  little  more  than  a  tautology.  As 
used  In  this  phrase,  the  word  nature  simply 
denotes  a  st-.te  of  affairs  spontaneously 
brought  about  by  evolutionary  adaptation 
resulting  from  feedbacks  which  generate  a 
coherent  system.  There  are  no  problems  in 
undisturbed  nature:  there  are  only  solutions, 
precisely  becatise  the  equilibrium  state  is  an 
adaptive  state.  But  In  a  given  area,  there  Is 
usually  more  than  one  possible  equilibrium 
state,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  nat- 
ural soluil:n  1,5  necessarily  the  best  or  the 
most  Interesting  solution.  In  fact.  It  Is  likely, 
as  I  shall  Illustrate  later,  that  the  sym- 
biotic interplay  between  man  and  nature  can 
generate  ecosystems  more  diversified  and 
more  interesting  than  those  occurring  In  the 
state  of  wilderness 

What  Is  surprising  Is  not  that  natural  en- 
vironments are  self-sustalnlng  and  generally 
appear  efficient  but,  rather,  that  m''ny  of 
them  constitute  clumsy  solutions  to  ecolo- 
gical problems  Many  of  these  scl'itions  ap- 
pear Inadequate,  even  where  nature  has  not 
been  disturbed  by  man  or  by  cataclysms,  and 
therefore  could  have  been  expected  to  reich 
the  optimum  ecological  state. 

That  the  wisdom  of  nature  Is  cften  short- 
sighted Is  Illustrated  by  the  mnny  disasters 
that  repeatedly  aFect  plants  and  animals 
In  their  undisturbed  native  habitats.  The 
repeated  population  crashes  among  animal 


species  such  as  lemmings,  muskrats.  or  rab- 
bits result  from  the  defectiveness  in  the  nat- 
ural mechanisms  which  control  population 
size.  These  crashes  unquestionably  consti- 
tute tritunatlc  experiences  for  the  animals, 
as  Indicated  by  the  Intense  behavioral  dis- 
turbances which  often  occur  among  them 
long  before  death.  The  crashes  constitute,  at 
best,  clumsy  ways  of  reestablishing  an  equi- 
librium between  population  size  and  local  re- 
sources. Judging  from  the  point  of  view  of 
lemmings,  muskrats,  and  rabbits — let  alone 
human  beings — only  the  most  starry-eyed 
Panglosslan  optimist  could  claim  that  nature 
knows  best  how  to  achieve  population 
control. 

Most  surprising  Is  the  fact  that,  even  with- 
out environmental  changes  caused  by  hu- 
man Interference  or  accidental  cataclysms, 
nature  falls  In  many  cases  to  complete  the 
recycling  processes  which  are  considered  the 
earmarks  of  ecological  equilibrium.  Exam- 
ples of  such  failures  are  the  accumulation 
of  peat,  coal,  oil  shale,  and  other  deposits 
of  organic  origin.  These  materials  are  largely 
derived  from  the  bodies  of  plants  and  other 
living  things  that  have  become  chemically 
stabilized  after  undergoing  only  partial  de- 
composition. Tlie  very  fact  that  they  have  ac- 
cumulated In  fantastic  amounts  Implies  that 
they  have  not  been  recycled.  Paradoxically, 
man  helps  somewhat  in  the  completion  of 
the  cycle  when  he  bums  peat,  coal,  or  oil, 
because  he  thereby  makes  the  carbon  and 
minerals  of  these  fuels  once  more  available 
for  plant  growth.  The  trouble  with  this  form 
of  recycling  Is  that  the  breakdown  products 
of  the  fuels  are  so  rapidly  put  back  Into  cir- 
culation through  air,  water,  and  soil  that 
they  overload  contemporary  ecological  sys- 
tems. 

The  accumulation  of  guano  provides  an- 
other example  of  recycling  failure  on  the  part 
of  nature.  This  material,  now  used  as  a  fer- 
tilizer, consists  of  the  excrements  deposited 
by  birds  on  certain  Islands  and  cliffs.  For 
example,  millions  of  sea  birds  use  the  Chlncha 
Islands  off  the  coast  of  Peru  as  a  resting 
place  and  breeding  ground;  their  droppings, 
accumulated  through  centuries  or  perhaps 
mlllenla,  have  formed  layers  of  guano  from 
60  to  100  feet  In  thickness.  Guano,  being  rich 
in  nitrogen,  phosphate,  and  potash,  consti- 
tutes an  ideal  fertilizer,  and  its  accumula- 
tion therefore  represents  a  spectacular  ex- 
amale  of  recycling  failure.  Here  again,  man 
completes  the  recycling  process  by  collect- 
ing guano  and  transporting  It  to  agricultural 
fields  where  It  reenters  the  biological  cycle 
In  the  form  of  plant  nutrient. 

Just  as  It  Is  erroneous  to  claim  that  nature 
has  no  waste,  so  It  Is  erroneous  to  claim 
that  It  has  no  Junkyards.  The  science  of 
paleontology  Is  buUt  from  the  wastes  and 
artifacts  casually  abandoned  by  primitive 
man.  Admittedly,  the  accumulation  of  solid 
wastes  In  technological  societies  Is  evidence 
of  a  massive  failure  of  recycling  for  which 
man  Is  responsible.  But  this  ecological  fail- 
ure Is  the  expression  of  behavioral  character- 
istics that  have  always  existed  In  human 
nature.  Like  the  great  apes,  primitive  man 
was  wasteful  and  careless  of  his  wastes,  and 
we  have  remained  so  throughout  history. 

The  solid  waste  problem  has  become  grave 
in  our  times  because  we  produce  more  wastes 
than  In  the  past,  and  what  we  reject  is  com- 
monly of  a  chemical  composition  not  found 
In  natural  ecosystems.  Nature  does  not  know 
how  to  deal  with  situations  that  have  no 
precedents  in  the  evolutionary  past.  The 
solution  to  the  problem  of  solid  wastes,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  found  In  the  ways  of  nature. 
It  requires  new  technological  methods  and 
changes  in  the  Innate  (natural!)  behavior  of 
man. 

Hailstorms,  droughts,  hurricanes,  earth- 
quakes, volcanic  eruptions  are  common 
enough  to  make  It  obvious  that  the  natural 
world  Is  not  the  best  possible  world;  man 
is  not  responsible  for  these  disasters,  but 
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be  suffers  from  them  as  do  other  living  things 
Of  greater  interest,  perhaps.  Is  the  fact  that 
nature  Is  Incapable,  by  Itself,  of  fully  ex- 
pressing the  diversified  potentialities  of  the 
Earth.  Many  richnesses  of  nature  are  brought 
to  light  only  in  the  regions  that  have  been 
humanized:  agricultural  lands,  gardens,  and 
parks  have  to  be  created  and  maintained  by 
human  toll. 

Until  man  Intervened,  much  of  the  earth 
was  covered  with  forests  and  marshes.  There 
was  grandeur  in  this  seemingly  endless  green 
maatle,  but  It  was  a  monotonous  grandeur 
chiefly  derived  from  Immensity  and  uni- 
formity. The  primeval  forest  almost  concealed 
the  underlying  diversity  of  the  earth.  This 
diversity  was  revealed  by  man  In  the  process 
of  producing  food  and  creating  his  civiliza- 
tions. Since  a;i  extensive  analysis  of  the  crea- 
tive transformations  of  the  earth  by  man 
would  be  Impossible  here.  I  shall  ill;:strate 
it  with  one  single  example,  namely,  that  of 
the  part  of  France  where  I  was  born  and 
raised. 

Before  human  occupetion.  the  He  de 
Fiance  was  a  land  wltho"t  any  ^  otable  char- 
acteristics. The  hlHs  ^.sve  Er,ci->  lo-.v  profiles 
that  they  would  be  of  little  li.ferc-.l  with- 
out the  venerable  churches  and  clvT.'^'erG  of 
houses  thnt  crown  their  summits.  ThP  rlv- 
ei-s  are  slufrlsh  and  the  ponds  mfic;-.  but 
tl'.eir  balks  have  been  adaptec".  to  hiTmrin 
upe  and  their  na-nfs  iive  'oecn  celebrated 
so  ofte  -.  In  ll'-eri'.tui'e  that  thpy  evo":e  the 
eiichant.meiit  of  p^^-ref:^!  r'-iml  see;  es.  The 
sky  is  rarely  speciaii'Ur,  b»it  prdniers  have 
created  r  rich  snec! v\\n\  of  'jsvial  and  emo- 
tional ex.^erlrnces  from  its  soft  luminosity. 
E'er  since  the  prlmc—^.l  forest  wp.s  cleared 
by  Neolithic  settiers  and  medieval  far-r.ers, 
the  province  of  the  lie  de  Frnnce  has  retained 
a  humanized  charm  which  transcends  Its 
natural  endowments.  To  this  day.  Its  land 
has  remained  very  fertile,  even  though  part 
of  It  has  been  In  continuous  use  for  more 
than  two  thousand  years.  Par  from  being 
exhai'.sted  by  iiitenslve  agriculture  o'-er  such 
long  periods  of  time,  the  land  still  supports 
a  large  population  and  a  great  variety  of 
human  settlemetUs. 

What  I  have  Just  stated  about  the  lie  de 
Prance  Is.  of  course,  applicable  to  many  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Ever  since  the  beginning 
of  the  agricultural  revolution  during  the 
Neolithic  period,  settlers  and  farmers  have 
been  engaged  all  over  the  world  in  a  trans- 
formation of  the  wilderness.  Their  prodigious 
labors  have  progressively  generated  an  as- 
tonishing diversity  of  man-made  environ- 
ments, which  have  constituted  the  settings 
for  most  of  human  life.  A  typical  landscape 
consists  of  forested  mountains  and  hills  serv- 
ing as  a  backdrop  for  pastures  and  arable 
land,  villages  with  their  greens,  their  dwel- 
lings, their  houses  of  worship,  and  their 
public  buildings.  People  now  refer  to  such 
a  humanized  landscape  as  "nature,"  even 
though  most  of  its  vegetation  has  been  In- 
troduced by  man  and  its  environmental  qual- 
ity can  be  maintained  only  by  Individualized 
ecological  management. 

Just  as  nature  has  not  been  capable  by  it- 
self of  giving  full  expression  to  the  potential 
diversity  of  our  globe,  likewise  it  Is  not  capa- 
ble of  maintaining  man-made  environments 
In  a  healthy  state.  Now  that  so  much  of  the 
world  has  been  humanized,  environmental 
health  depends  to  a  very  large  extent  on  hu- 
man care.  Forests  must  be  managed,  swampy 
areas  which  are  under  cultivation  must  con- 
tinually be  drained,  the  productivity  of  farm- 
lands must  be  maintained  by  crop  rotation, 
irrigation,  fertilization,  and  destruction  of 
weeds.  Prom  historical  times,  the  Campagna 
Romana  has  been  Infested  with  mosquitoes 
and  devastated  by  malaria  every  time  men 
have  lacked  the  stamina  to  control  Its 
marshes.  Similarly,  farmlands  that  have  been 
economically  productive  and  esthetically  at- 
tractive for  a  thousand  years  are  Invaded  by 


brush  and  weeds  as  soon  as  farmers  neglect 
to  cultivate  them.  The  rapid  degradation  of 
abandoned  gardens,  farmlands,  and  pastures 
is  evidence  that  humanized  nature  cannot 
long  retain  its  quality  without  human  care. 

It  Is  true  that  many  ancient  civilizations 
have  ruined  their  enviroiunent  and  that  a 
similar  process  is  going  on  now  in  certain 
highly  industrialized  areas,  but  this  Is  not  in- 
evitable. Intensive  agriculture  has  been  prac- 
ticed for  a  thousand  years  In  certain  lands 
without  decreasing  their  fertility  or  ruining 
their  scenery.  Man  can  create  artificial  en- 
vironments from  the  wilderness  and  manage 
them  In  such  a  manner  that  they  long  re- 
main ecologically  stable,  economically  profit- 
able, esthetically  rewarding,  and  suited  to 
his  physical  and  mental  health.  The  Immense 
duration  of  certain  mrn-made  l.mdscapes 
contributes  a  pecuiiar  sense  of  tranquility 
to  many  parts  of  the  Old  World:  it  inspires 
co.ifidence  that  maiiki;:d  ca  i  act  as  steward 
of  the  earth  .'or  the  sake  of  the  future. 

Lands  could  net  rernr.ln  fertile  u;!der  in- 
tense cuKlvation  unless  m.'in-gcd  accordlii;; 
to  sou  ■'d  ecolcjicfi!  prl  iclplcs.  1 5  the  past, 
these  prr  clrlc.=  ?.rierT»d  Pi>ipirl?,tlly  from 
practices  that  a.ss>;ied  ths  m."lnieiip.n'>e  of 
fairlv  hl^h  levels  of  humus  In  the  .<i'.ll.  But 
s"l?ntlfic  k.;iowiedge  of  soil  compo.^ition  and 
texture,  of  plaiit  phvsiolo<?-y,  n.id  ol  S'limr.l 
husba-.idry  is  pro\.di"5  p.  "f:w  b-sls  f.>r  agrl- 
cu'iiTPl  mtn-igeme.''..  Durinr,  the  p'st  ccn- 
1  TV.  iVe  s:  J  i  ajnrj'-'cil  ^mctlce  of  the 
past  h?.ve  been  prosre-sl  ely  r°nl".ceci  bv  more 
scle:-.tific  one.?,  which  i.ic!'.i.-^e  the  i-se  of  arti- 
ficial fertilizers  and  pcTl-ides.  Scientific 
agriculture  has  thus  achieved  enormous 
yields  of  pla-n  ard  ani^isl  'products.  Puriher- 
more.  experimental  studies  have  revealed 
that  many  types  of  lands  can  remain  fertile 
for  long  periods  of  time  without  orgrnic  ma- 
nure, provided  they  are  cc:iti'iuously  en- 
riched with  chemical  fertilizers  In  amounts 
a'id  ccmposltions  scientifically  determined. 
Ffli?iency,  however,  cannot  be  measured 
only  in  terms  of  agricultural  yieMs.  Another 
criterion  is  the  amount  of  energy  (meas- 
ured in  calories)  required  for  the  production 
of  a  given  amount  of  food.  And  when  scien- 
tific agriculture  Is  Judged  on  this  basis  its 
efficiency  Is  often  found  to  he  very  low.  Para- 
doxical as  this  may  sound,  there  are  many 
situations  in  which  the  modern  farmer 
spends  more  Industrial  calories  than  the  food 
calories  he  recovers  in  the  form  of  food.  His 
caloric  expenditure  consists  chiefly  of  gaso- 
line for  powering  his  equipment  and  of  elec- 
tricity for  producing  chemical  fertilizers  and 
pesticides — let  alone  the  caloric  Input  re- 
quired to  irrigate  the  land  and  to  manufac- 
ture tractors,  trucks,  and  the  multifarious 
kinds  of  machines  used  in  modern  farming. 
Needless  to  say,  modem  civilizations  would 
be  Inconceivable  if  the  energy  (calories)  now 
required  by  agriculture  had  to  come  from 
human  muscles  Instead  of  from  gasoline  and 
electricity.  But  It  Is  a  fact,  nevertheless, 
that  if  fossil  fuels  were  to  remain  the  most 
Important  source  of  power,  the  sheer  size  of 
the  world  population  would  make  it  Impos- 
sible to  continue  for  long  the  energy  deficit 
spending  on  which  agriculture  depends  in 
prosperous  industrialized  coimtrles.  And 
there  would  be  no  hope  of  extending  these 
modern  agricultural  practices  to  the  develop- 
ing coujitries,  which  constitute  the  largest 
part  of  the  world. 

No  matter  how  the  situation  is  rationalized, 
the  present  practices  of  scientific  agricul- 
ture are  possible  only  as  long  as  cheap  sources 
of  energy  are  available.  After  the  world  sup- 
plies of  fossil  fuels  have  been  exhausted,  the 
modem  farmer,  like  the  modem  technologist, 
will  became  ineffective  unless  energy  derived 
from  nuclear  reactions,  geothermal  sources  or 
solar  radiation  can  be  supplied  in  immense 
amounts  at  low  cost.  Thus,  the  future  of 
land  management  Is  Intimately  bound  to  the 
development  of  new  sources  of  energy,  aa 
are  all  other  aspects  of  human  life. 


Of  the  70  to  100  billion  people  who  have 
walked  the  surface  of  the  earth  since  Homo 
sapiens  acquired  his  biological  identity,  by 
very  far  the  largest  percentage  have  lived 
on  the  man-made  lands  that  have  been  cre- 
ated since  the  agricultural  revolution. 

In  every  part  of  the  world,  the  Interplay 
between  man  and  nature  has  commonly 
taken  the  form  of  a  true  symbiosis— name- 
ly a  biological  relationship  which  alters 
scmewhat  the  two  components  of  tlie  sym- 
biotic system  In  a  way  that  Is  beneficial 
to  both.  Such  transformations,  achieved 
through  symbiosis,  account  In  large  part  for 
the  Immense  diversity  of  places  on  earth 
and  for  the  fitness  between  man  and  en- 
vironment so  commonly  observed  in  areas 
that  have  been  settled  and  have  remained 
stable  for  long  periods  of  time. 

Furthermore,  the  reciprocal  transforma- 
tions of  man  ai.d  environment  have  gen- 
erated a  variety  of  situations,  each  with  Its 
own  human  and  environmental  character- 
istics. For  example,  the  agricultural  tech- 
niques, social  policies,  and  behavioral  pat- 
terns in  the  various  Islands  of  the  South 
Paclfi:  are  determined  not  only  by  geologic 
and  climatic  factors  but  even  more  by  the 

cultural    attltndes    of    the    early    settlers 

Polyrcslans.  Melanesians,  or  Indonesians— 
and  then  later  cf  the  Western  and  Oriental 
people  who  colonized  the  islar.ds.  Cultural 
attitudes,  more  than  natural  conditions,  are 
re&n-v.slhle  for  the  profoimd  dlflerences  be- 
tween Fiji.  Tahiti,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
The  Pacific  Islands  were  Initially  settled  by 
different  group;  of  p?cp!e  and,  U\  addition 
to  these  early  human  Influences,  they  exhibit 
today  the  more  recent  Influences  respectively 
cf  their  English.  French,  or  American 
colonizers. 

T'^c  shaping  of  na*'ire  by  c"U!;re  can  be 
rerop-nl^ed  In  m.-.ny  other  parts  of  the  world. 
As  the  process  of  human  Isatloa  of  the  earth 
contlrves,  however.  It  will  increaslnelv  be 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
trlobe  \\ill  soon  bo  completely  occupied  and 
'-ttlHKed.  ''I'hls  colonlz.ntlon  process  began,  of 
course,  long  before  the  days  of  modern  tech- 
noloey.  But  the  difference  Is  that  men  now 
occupy  and  utlUre  all  land  areas  except 
those  that  are  too  cold,  too  hot,  too  dry, 
too  wet,  too  inaccessible  or  at  too  high  an 
r.ltitude  for  prolonged  h'Jman  habitation. 

According  to  the  United  Nation's  Food  and 
Agricultural  Organization,  practically  all  the 
best  lands  are  already  farmed;  future  agri- 
cultural developments  are  more  likely  to  re- 
sult from  Intensification  of  management 
than  from  expansion  Into  marginal  lands 
There  probably  will  be  some  Increase  In  for- 
est utilization  but,  otherwise,  land  use  will 
soon  be  stabilized.  In  fact,  expansion  into 
new  lands  has  already  come  to  an  end  in 
most  developed  countries  and  Is  likely  to 
be  completed  within  a  very  few  decades  In 
the  rest  of  the  world.  A  recent  FAO  report 
states  the  probable  final  date  as  1985. 

The  UJJ.  Conference  on  the  Human  En- 
vironment, therefore,  came  at  a  critical  time 
In  man's  history.  Now  that  the  whole  earth 
has  been  explored  and  occupied,  the  new 
problem  Is  to  manage  its  resources.  Careful 
management  need  not  mean  stagnation.  In 
many  places  as  already  mentioned,  the  in- 
terplay between  man  and  nature  results  in 
a  creative  symbiotic  relationship  that  fa- 
cilities evolutionary  changes.  Man  continu- 
ously tries  to  derive  from  nature  new  satis- 
factions that  go  beyond  his  elementary  bio- 
logical needs — and  he  thereby  gives  expres- 
sion to  some  of  nature's  potentialities  that 
would  remain  unrecognized  without  his 
efforts. 

Man  has  now  succeeded  in  humanizing 
most  of  the  earth's  surface  but,  paradoxically, 
he  is  developing  simultaneously  a  cult  for 
wilderness.  After  having  been  for  so  long 
frightened  by  the  primeval  forest,  he  has 
come  to  realize  that  Its  eerie  light  evokes 
In  him  a  mood  of  wonder  that  cannot  be 
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experienced  In  an  orchard  or  a  garden . 
wise,  he  recognizes  In  the  vastness 
ocean  and  In  the  endless  ebb  and  flov 
waves  a  mystic  quality  not  found  In 
Ized  environments.  His  response  to  the 
derous  silence  of  deep  canyons,  the 
Oi"  high  mountains,  the  luminosity 
desert  Is  the  expression  of  an  aspect 
fundamentJ.1  being  that  Is  still  In 
with  cosmic  events. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  nature  Is  not 
a  good  guide   for  the  manipulation 
forces   that   affect   the   dally   life   ol 
but    undisturbed    Nature    knows 
better  than  ordinary  human 
how  to  make  men  aware  of  the 
to  create  an  atmosphere  of  harmony 
him  and  the  rest  of  creation. 

Humanizing  the  earth  thus  ImpUei 
more  than  transforming  the  wlldern^ 
agricultural    lands,    pleasure    gro-. 
healthy    are,.s    s\iltable    for    the 
civilization.   It    also   means   preserving 
kinds  of  wilderness  where  man  can 
ence   mysteries  transcending  his 
and  also  recapture  direct  awareness 
cosmic    forces    from   which   he   e 
is   obvious,   however,   that   man 
daily  life  not  In  the  wilderness  but 
vlronments  that  he  creates — In  a  ma 
nature.  Let  me  restate  in  conclusion 
Uef  that  by  using  scientific  know 
ecological  wisdom  we  can  manage  th ! 
so  as  to  create  environments  which 
logically     stable,     economically 
esthetlcally  rewarding,  and  favorable 
continued  growth  of  civilization. 
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THE    CLUB    OF    ROME— THE    NEW 
THRESHOLD 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  several  years 
ago,  a  group  of  individuals  from  u  vari- 
ety of  nations  who  shared  a  ccpimon 
concern  about  the  future  of  our  c:  viliza 
tion  and  of  our  planet  banded  together 
to  form  the  Club  of  Rome.  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  member  of  the  organizat  on. 

The  first  major  project  sponso-ed  by 
the  Club  of  Rome  was  the  constiuction 
of  a  world  dynamics  model  by  Pro; .  Den- 
nis Meadows  of  MIT  and  an  interna 
tional  team  of  scholars.  The  resiilts  of 
their  study  were  contained  in  a  Jolume 
called  the  Limits  to  Growth  published  a 
year  ago. 

Recently  the  club  held  a  meetii  g  out 
side   Paris    to    discuss    the    "Limits    to 
Growth"  and  the  reaction  it  has  ^tirred 
in  the  world  community. 

From  that  meeting,  Mr.  Prudent, 
there  issued  a  paper  on  the  Club  of 
Rome  and  its  goals,  prepared  by  he  ex- 
ecutive committee.  The  ideas  anfi  com- 
ments in  this  document.  I  belieire,  are 
sound  and  deserve  the  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  all  of  us. 

While  there  are  some  point*  with 
which  all  may  not  agree,  I  believe  the 
general  thrust  and  objectives  i)f  this 
paper  is  of  vital  interest  and  benefit  to 
all  mankind. 

In  the  belief  that  my  colleagues  may 
wish  to  comment  on  this  docuiient,  i 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  thii  docu- 
ment, entitled  "The  Club  of  Romle— The 
New  Threshold,"  be  inserted  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thx    Ci-ttb   of   ROlfX — Thi   NXW   THBXSHOU) 
The  purpoM  of  thla  cote  Is  to  reciQ>ltalat« 

tbe  concern  and  convictions  of  the  ikiembers 
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of  the  Club  with  regard  to  the  present  state 
of  world  society,  to  assess  the  position 
reached  by  our  initial  efforts,  to  discuss  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  Inherent  In  the 
nature  and  concept  of  the  Club  and  to  enu- 
merate some  of  the  problem  areas  which  we 
feel  demand  urgent  Investigation. 

THE    PBEDICAMENT    OF    MANKIND 

The  initial  impulse  of  the  Club  was  a  com- 
mon concern  regarding  the  deep  crisis  faced 
by  humanity — a  crisis  which  we  feel  Is  dif- 
ferent in  kind  from  those  of  the  past  and 
which  the  socleUes  of  today  are  Ul-eqtUpped 
to  face  with  their  present  attitudes,  values, 
policies  and  institutions.  Men  everywhere 
are  preplexed  by  a  range  of  elusive  prob- 
lems— deterioration  of  the  environment,  the 
crisis  of  Institutions,  bureaucratlsatlon,  un- 
controlled urban  spread,  insecurity  of  em- 
ployment and  loss  of  satisfaction  In  work, 
the  alienation  of  youth,  questioning  of  the 
values  of  society,  violence  and  disregard  of 
law  and  order,  educational  Irrelevance,  Infla- 
tion and  monetary  disruption  In  the  face  of 
material  prosperity,  the  imbrldged  gap  be- 
tween rich  and  poor  within  and  between  na- 
tions— to  mention  only  a  few. 

These  difficulties  appear  to  be  world-wide 
symptoms  of  a  general  but  as  yet  little  un- 
derstood malaise.  It  Is  this  cluster  of  Inter- 
twined problems  which  we  term  the  Proble- 
matique.  Their  Interactions  have  become  so 
basic  and  are  so  critical  that  It  Is  ever  more 
difficult  to  isolate  from  the  tangle  of  the 
problematlque  single  major  Issues  and  to 
deal  with  them  separately.  To  attempt  to  do 
so  only  seems  to  increase  the  difficulties  In 
other  and  often  unsuspected  parts  of  the 
mass. 

For  the  same  reason  no  nation,  not  even 
the  biggest,  can  hope  to  solve  all  Its  own 
problems  since  these  Involve  other  nations 
and  interact  with  the  global  system  as  a 
whole.  Interdependence  Is  not,  however,  re- 
stricted to  the  political  context:  it  also  re- 
gards to  energy  resources,  food  and  Industrial 
raw  materials,  markets  for  products,  transfer 
of  new  technology,  even  the  explosion  of  vio- 
lence. Beyond  these  material  concerns,  the 
problematlque  Is  all-pervasive,  because  hu- 
man aspirations  can  no  longer  be  bounded  by 
a  particulEir  environment  or  culture.  What 
we  term  the  Predicament  of  Mankind  la  our 
own  limited  perception  of  many  Individual 
symptoms  of  a  profound  Illness  of  society 
for  which  we  are  unable  to  prescribe  an  ef- 
fective remedy  In  the  absence  of  a  reliable 
diagnosis. 

THE    CLTTB    OF    ROME    AND    TIS    PtTNCTlONS 

The  Club  Of  Rome,  an  Informal  associa- 
tion of  some  elghty-flve  Individuals  in  more 
than  thirty  countries,  crystallised  around  a 
mutual  concern  with  the  problematlque  and 
the  need  to  delineate  It  and  understand 
Its  nature.  The  totality  of  the  membership 
meets  only  occasionally,  on  average  once  a 
year,  but  most  of  the  Individual  members 
are  In  frequent  contact  with  their  colleagues. 
The  Club  emerged,  somewhat  hesitantly,  at 
the  end  of  an  exploratory  meeting  held  at 
the  Accademla  del  Llncel  In  Rome  In  1968. 
Most  of  the  (then  very  few)  members  met 
again  In  Vienna  In  1969  at  the  Invitation  of 
the  Austrian  Chancellor,  while  the  full  mem- 
bership was  convened  to  a  meeting  In  Bern, 
Switzerland  In  1970  as  guests  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation  and  in  Montebello,  Quebec  in 
1971  as  the  guests  of  Canada.  A  fiUl  meet- 
ing of  the  Club  took  place  at  Jouy-en-Josas 
near  Paris  In  January  1973,  made  possible 
by  French  Industry,  while  a  further  meeting 
will  be  held  In  Tokyo  In  October  1973.  pre- 
ceded by  a  Technical  Seminar,  both  sup- 
ported by  the  Japanese  members  of  the  Club. 
Chartered  under  the  laws  of  Switzerland, 
with  a  membership  at  present  limited  to  100, 
the  work  of  the  Club  Is  carried  out  by  an 
Executive  Committee,  whose  membership  Lb 
at  present:  Prtts  BCttcher,  The  Netherlands; 
Alexander  King.  OECD,  Parts;  Saburo  Oklta, 


Japan:  Aurello  Peccel,  Italy;  Eduard  Pesiel, 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany;  Hugo  Thie- 
mann, Switzerland;  Victor  Urquldl,  Mexico; 
Carroll  Wilson,  United  States  of  America. 

As  an  Informal  association,  with  a  mini- 
mum secretariat  and  without  any  staff  or 
formal  budget,  the  functions  of  the  Club 
were  conceived  as  essentially  catalytic.  It  has 
the  following  main  objectives: 

To  stimulate  research  and  encourage  the 
development  of  methods  to  elucidate  and 
delineate  the  elements  and  Interactions 
within  the  problematlque,  to  understand 
better  the  workings  of  the  world  as  a  finite 
system  and  to  suggest  alternative  options 
for  meeting  critical  needs: 

To  provoke  a  dialogue  with  political  deci- 
sion-makers, Industrialists,  academics  and 
many  groups  In  many  places,  to  arouse  ap- 
preciation of  the  nature  of  the  crisis  and  the 
need  to  consider  new  policies,  attitudes  and 
courses  of  action  to  ensure  the  continuity 
of  mankind  and  to  cultivate  a  new  hu- 
manism conducive  to  world  peace,  social  Jus- 
tice and  Individual  self -fulfilment. 

THE   INTTIAL   PHASE 

After  an  Initial  period  of  Intense  discus- 
sion among  the  few,  original  members  of  the 
Club,  It  was  agreed  that  concern  with  the 
world  problematlque  was  Its  central  feature. 
A  series  of  conversations  was  therefore  begun 
with  political  and  Intellectual  leaders  In 
many  parts  of  the  world,  but  very  soon  It 
was  realised  that  policy  and  Institutional 
change  could  only  result  from  a  more  precise 
understanding  of  Its  nature  and  interactions. 
It  was  decided  to  attempt,  by  any  approprt- 
ate  methods  which  might  exist  or  be  devel- 
oped, to  quantify  the  scale  and  time  dimen- 
sions of  the  world  problematlque  and  seek  to 
Identify  the  needs  for  revision  of  values  and 
Institutions  which  govern  man's  capability 
to  adapt  to  change.  It  was  understood  that 
this  would  entail  extensive  research  effort 
In  which  Is  virtually  a  new  and  unexplored 
field. 

After  prolonged  search  for  a  methodology 
which  would  embody  both  the  scale  and  time 
dimensions  of  the  world  problematlque.  It 
was  decided  to  Invite  the  Systems  Dynamics 
Group  at  tbe  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  under  Professor  Jay  Forrester,  to 
undertake  the  construction  of  a  world  dy- 
namics model,  and  the  Volkswagen  Foun- 
dation of  Germany  agreed  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary financial  support.  An  international 
team,  led  by  Professor  Dennis  Meadows,  was 
formed  to  carry  out  this  work. 

The  findings  of  this  first  project  are  pre- 
sented In  a  book,  entitled  T^e  Limits,  to 
Growth,  by  Meadows  and  co-workers  and  con- 
taining a  commentary  by  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  Initially  published  In 
the  United  States  on  6th  March,  1972,  at  the 
Initiative  of  Potomac  Associates,  The  Club 
of  Rome  has  arranged  for  editions  to  appear 
In  some  twenty  languages.  As  to  date,  the 
American,  British,  PYench.  Italian,  Dutch, 
German,  Japanese,  Danish,  Norwegian,  Swe- 
dish and  Spanish  editions  have  appeared  and 
have  been  widely  distributed,  attracting  ex- 
ceptional press  comment  and  generating 
much  controversy. 

A  Technical  Report,  Dynamics  of  Growth 
in  a  Finite  World,  describing  tlie  work  done 
at  MIT,  Is  now  available.  It  contains  full 
details  of  the  assumptions  made  and  an 
exposition  of  each  of  the  inputs  Into  the 
model.  Toward  Global  Equilibrium:  Collected 
Papers  Is  another  volume  of  studies  In  depth 
of  papulation,  natural  resources  depletion 
and  other  key  variables  of  the  model.  Both 
books  can  be  obtained  from  Wright-Allen 
Press,  238  Main  St.,  Cambridge.  Mass.,  USA. 

Important  as  tbe  MIT  report  Is  as  a  pio- 
neering entry  Into  the  new  field  of  investi- 
gating tbe  world  problematlque.  It  by  no 
means  represents  the  totality  of  the  Club's 
concern  and  approach.  Much  new  research 
Into  global,  regional  and  national  systems  is 
required,  as  well  as  extension  towards  the 
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consideration  of  broader  social  and  value  Is- 
sues and  a  penetration  Into  some  of  tbe 
deeper  problems  of  the  human  future.  The 
Limits  to  Growth  Is  not  a  statement  of  The 
Club  of  Rome  credo,  but  a  first  hesitant  step 
towards  a  new  understanding  of  our  world. 

LIMITS  TO  GROWTH INFLUENCE   AND  CRITICISM 

It  Is  difficult  at  this  stage  to  assess  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  report.  Reactions  to  the 
book,  both  positive  and  negative,  have  been 
remarkable,  both  In  the  United  States  and 
Europe  and  Indicate  that  despite  criticisms 
of  Its  scientific  jtccuracy  and  even  Its  basic 
validity.  It  confirms  the  qualitative  and  In- 
tuitive conclusions  of  many.  Many  govern- 
ment departments  and  International  orga- 
nizations in  different  countries  are  discuss- 
ing it  and.  in  some  cases,  setting  up  models 
to  test  and  extend  It.  Literally  hundreds  of 
conferences  and  seminars,  round  tables  and 
public  debates,  television  discussions  and 
parliamentary  questions  have  taken  place 
on  this  subject.  In  several  countries  It  has 
become  a  matter  of  party  political  contro- 
versy. It  has  been  discussed  by  the  boards 
of  multinational  corporations.  It  has  be- 
come a  matter  of  controversy  between  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  of  the  European 
Communities.  An  Important  rencontre  inter- 
nationale  was  organised  In  Paris  by  the 
French  Minister  of  Finance,  Monsieur  Valery 
Olscard  d'Estalng,  with  the  participation  of 
leading  world  personalities  with,  as  a  key 
theme,  'where  does  growth  bring  us?'.  It  has 
been  discussed  by  the  Parliamentary  As- 
sembly of  the  Council  of  Europe.  A  paper 
prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Council  of 
B^ipore  on  The  Limits  to  Growth  in  Perspec- 
tive can  be  obtained  by  writing  either  to 
them  or  to  Tbe  Club  of  Rome.  In  tbe  paper  a 
summary  of  tbe  criticism  is  given  In  the 
form  of  'point  and  counterpoint".  An  Inter- 
esting visual  presentation  of  tbe  Ideas  of 
The  Club  of  Rome  has  been  arranged  In 
Rotterdam,  In  three  beautiful  and  centrally 
located  pavilions  made  available  by  the 
municipality.  This  exhibition  was  opened  by 
the  Queen  in  the  presence  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister and  many  other  high  officials.  A  more 
permanent  and  extended  exhibition  Is  now 
being  planned.  Most  of  the  serious  press,  as 
well  as  the  radio  and  television  of  many 
countries,  have  carried  features  on  the 
growth  Issue  or  have  taken  sides  In  tbe  de- 
bate. 

Criticism  of  tbe  report  has  come  mainly 
from  the  traditional  economists,  from  people 
who  expect  solutions  to  all  the  problems  of 
the  world  from  the  cornucopia  of  science  and 
technology  and  those  who  maintain  that 
growth  is  an  Inbuilt  characteristic  of  our 
system  and  that  without  growth,  stagna- 
tion, decay  and  finally  death  will  result.  The 
reactions  of  the  economists  have  been  most 
violent  and  at  times  highly  emotional,  but 
there  are  signs  In  several  places  that  many 
of  the  younger  economists  look  upon  tbe 
whole  Issue  quite  differently.  Positive  com- 
ments have  come  primarily  from  environ- 
mentally-oriented groups,  political  and  so- 
cial observers,  and  many  of  the  commenta- 
tors In  the  press,  as  well  as  from  members 
of  the  general  public. 

It  may  be  useful  to  comment  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  main  lines  of  criticism.  Some  of 
these  are  In  fact  criticisms  of  what  the  study 
does  not  set  out  to  do.  For  example,  both 
the  work  team  and  tbe  Club  stated  clearly 
that  It  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  scenario 
for  tbe  future,  but  an  analysis  and  projec- 
tion of  trends  and  their  cross  Impacts  to 
Indicate  the  consequences  of  continuing  with 
present  attitudes  and  policies  with  tbe  ex- 
press purpose  of  Inducing  deliberate  change 
In  these  attitudes  and  policies  In  order  that 
the  projected  future  shall  never  materialise. 
It  Is  therefore  a  complete  misunderstanding 
of  the  alms  of  the  study  to  dismiss  It  on  the 
grounds  that  projections  of  tbe  futxu'e  from 
the  present  are  always  falsified  by  time,  by 
the  appearance  of  new  factors  and  disconti- 


nuities. The  MIT  model  hopes  Indeed  to  pave 
the  way  for  the  Introduction  of  such  discon- 
tinuities, rather  than  to  rely  on  the  hap- 
hazard intervention  of  external  events  or 
natural  catastrophe.  Again,  many  berate  the 
model  for  pretending  to  provide  a  basis  for 
policy  change,  stressing  as  does  the  book  It- 
self that  even.  If  current  trends  are  true, 
they  will  never  manifest  themselves  uni- 
formly or  simultaneously  In  the  different 
environments  of  our  heterogeneous  world. 
This  Is  true;  tbe  MIT  model  cannot  In  Its 
present  preliminary  state  provide  a  sure  basis 
for  policy  change.  It  Is,  however,  highly  sig- 
nificant as  a  first  attempt,  crude  and  tenta- 
tive as  It  may  be,  to  look  at  the  operation 
and  Interactions  of  a  few  of  the  more  Im- 
portant and  quantifiable  variables  of  the 
world  system.  With  our  growing  appreciation 
of  the  interdependence  of  peoples,  such  an 
approach,  subject  to  validation,  extension  and 
refinement,  provides  a  perspective  against 
which  regional  or  national  systems  can  be 
studied  and  developed  with  a  realism  which 
can  never  emerge  from  approaches  Isolated 
from  the  current  of  global  forces.  We  are,  of 
course,  fully  aware  of  the  need  for  studies  of 
disaggregated  projects  within  tbe  world  per- 
spective. 

We  freely  accept  that  there  are  many  gaps 
and  Imperfections  In  The  Limits  to  Growth, 
not  at  all  surprising  In  a  first  pioneering  at- 
tempt to  probe  into  a  new  field  of  research. 
However,  the  book  seems  to  us  to  be  out- 
standingly Important  for  three  reasons: 

It  has  been  most  timely  and  successful  In 
focussing  attention  on  essential  problems 
which.  Irrespective  of  the  validity  of  tbe  de- 
tailed findings  of  the  study,  may  determine 
the  future  of  society,  and  In  Initiating  a  de- 
bate throughout  the  world  on  the  dominant 
uncertainties  of  our  times; 

It  has  opened  up  a  new  field  of  extension  of 
human  knowledge,  namely  understanding  of 
the  operation  of  the  world  system  as  a  whole, 
and  In  the  process  will  Inevitably  have  a 
considerable  Influence  on  the  science  of  eco- 
nomics, despite  current  protests:  some  of 
the  new  approaches  are  mentioned  below; 

It  gives  a  perspective  and  some  base,  al- 
beit tentative,  within  which  national  efforts 
In  science  and  technology  can  be  reoriented 
towards  the  general  weU-belng  of  our  species. 

UNDERSTANDING  THE  PROBLEMATIQXTE THE 

NEXT   PHASE 

As  already  said,  tbe  MIT  research,  while 
a  magnificent  pioneering  effort,  Is  only  the 
first  step  In  this  Important  task  of  under- 
standing the  problematlque,  on  which  so 
much  depends.  It  has  already  stlmtilated 
much  new  work,  a  few  Items  of  which  are 
mentioned  below.  Members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  receive  many  communications 
from  colleagues  In  different  parts  of  the 
world,  whether  proposals  for  new  research  or 
requests  for  advice  concerning  the  desirabil- 
ity of  new  approaches.  It  may  be  useful  to 
summarize  briefly  a  number  of  areas  where, 
in  the  view  of  the  Executive  Committee,  new 
research  is  urgently  required,  with  Indica- 
tion of  existing  Initiatives. 

1 .  Refining,  deepening,  and  extending  the 
■present  model 

There  Is  an  obvious  need  to  reassess  the 
validity  and  Implications  of  the  Initial  model, 
taking  account  of  technical  criticisms,  new 
data  and  more  accurate  assumptions,  as  well 
as  of  adding  new  variables  as  and  when  these 
may  become  quantifiable.  Professor  Mead- 
ows, In  his  new  location  at  Dartmouth.  wUl 
no  doubt  be  concerned  with  this.  The  Science 
Policy  Unit  of  tbe  University  of  Sussex,  a 
British  Government  Department,  the  World 
Bank,  a  group  of  scientists  at  CERN  and  many 
others  are  attempting  to  repeat,  modify  or 
discredit  the  model.  A  Washington  analyst, 
Michael  Deutsch,  Is  undertaking  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  MIT  model  and  findings.  We 
can  only  say  that  this  will  be  an  unending 
activity. 


2.  Disaggregations 
It  is  evident  that  studies  of  a  similar  type, 
but  confined  to  particular  countries  or  re- 
gions, are  required;  and  no  doubt  some  of 
the  above  models  will  develop  in  this  direc- 
tion. A  series  of  models  of  Japan  as  well  as 
of  world  nonrenewable  resources  are  In  con- 
struction and  one  of  West  dermany  In  the 
enlarged  European  Commuility  is  contem- 
plated by  German  scientists  with  a  side 
study  of  the  relationship  of  Europe  to  three 
large  developing  areas  beset  by  serious  popu- 
lation growth  problems.  Professor  Tlmman 
of  tbe  Technical  University,  Delft,  also  In- 
tends to  work  on  a  project  concerning  a  large 
area  of  the  European  Community  where  fur- 
ther growth  may  determine  unmanageable 
crises.  Such  disaggregated  models  may  well 
enable  social  and  other  factors  to  be  taken 
Into  consideration  and  will  throw  light  on 
the  dependence  of  the  Industrialised  coun- 
tries on  raw  materials  from  abroad  and  par- 
ticularly from  the  less  developed  countries. 
It  Is  probable  that  many  such  national  or 
sectoral  models  will  be  developed  in  the  next 
few  years. 

3  New  methodologies  and  steps  toward  prac- 
tical action 

Already  many  months  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  limits  book.  Professor  MD.  Mesa- 
arovlc  of  Case  Western  Reserve  University  In 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Professor  E.  Pestel  of 
the  Technological  University  of  Hanover 
Initiated  a  new  research  project  entitled 
Strategy  for  Survival  In  order  to  provide  a 
systemic  policy  Instrument  as  an  aid  for  tbe 
formulation  of  adaptive  social,  political  and 
economic  policies  to  combat  the  multivarl- 
ant  crises  which  are  to  be  faced  In  different 
parts  of  the  world  In  the  coming  years  and 
decades.  The  decision  tools  to  be  developed 
by  this  project  will  be  In  the  form  of  a  set 
of  Interactive  computer  models  which  crisis- 
analysts  and  policymakers  can  use  effectively. 
The  thereby  achieved  provision  for  the  heur- 
istic uncertainty,  ImpredlctablUty  and  varia- 
bility of  human  responses  and  actions  is  es- 
sential for  an  adequate  realistic  modeUlng 
of  the  dynamics  of  mankind's  present  situa- 
tion and  future  development. 

Hence,  the  construction  of  tbe  model  la 
based  on  the  multilevel,  hierarchical  systems 
approach.  In  Its  present  version  the  world 
model  consists  of  seven  Interacting  regions: 

(1)  Industrialised  countries   (free  market), 

(2)  industrialised  socialist  countrtes,  (8) 
China,  Mongolia,  North-Korea.  (4)  Rest  of 
Asia.  (5)  North  Africa  and  Middle  East  oU 
countries,  (6)  Rest  of  Africa  and  (7)  Latin 
America.  Each  of  them  Is  represented  by  a 
three-strata  structure: 

The  causal  stratum  containing  all  proc- 
esses whose  future  evolution  is  fully  deter- 
mined by  Internal  dynamics,  present  con- 
ditions and  external  impulses.  In  addition 
to  physical  and  ecological  processes,  the 
causal  stratum  contains  other  processes,  for 
example,  operational  and  short-term  eco- 
nomic activities  which  through  feedback- 
loops  respond  to  Immediate  conditions  and 
Influences: 

The  decision-making  stratum  (goal  seek- 
ing) representing  the  response  of  society  and 
Its  institutions  to  everchanglng  crisis  situa- 
tions in  an  adaptive  manner; 

The  norms-formulation  stratum  represent- 
ing the  values  and  needs  which  guide  and 
constrain  the  goal-seeking  processes. 

In  a  recently  completed  Progress  Report 
the  feasibility  of  the  project  has  already 
been  demonstrated. 

Even  without  the  decision-making  and 
norms-formulation  stratum,  the  regional 
computer  models,  having  been  integrated 
Into  a  single  reglonallsed  global  model,  will 
yield  a  deeper  Insight  Into  the  evolution  of 
the  Predicament  of  Mankind  than  was 
achieved  by  tbe  limits  model  since  It  will 
Indicate  In  a  more  realistic  manner  tbe  time 
and  nature  of  the  specific  different  crises 
to  be  expected  in  the  seven  regions,  and  thus 
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wlU.  even  In  this  preliminary 
a   scenario   for   realistic   political, 
and  technological  alternatives  In 
regions  and  their  regional  and  glol^l 
The  first  results  of  this  study  w 
strated  on  the  computer  at  the 
Ing   at   Jouy-en-Josas   with 
erence  to  energy  problems 
Club  were  Impressed  by  the  real 
which    this   approach   provides   ol 
policy  analysts  to  dialogue  with 
puter.   present   policy   makers 
options,  and  test  the  consequencek 
native  decisions. 

4.  Problems  of  development  (and 
justice) 

To  some  the  MIT  report 

somewhat  technocratic,  defensive 
politically  reactionary  manifestation 
fears  of  over-lndustrlallsed   coun 
is  far  from  the  Intention  of  Its 
of  The  Club  of  Rome — which 
toral  approich  on  bshalf  of  the 
dustrlallzed  countries  but  is  con 
the  w  orld  situation  and  the  humar 
In  the  tcial  sense.  The  limits  book, 
admitted,  makes  all  too  clear  the 
the  developing  countries  within 
s>stem.  but  It  does  at  least  pose  th  : 
in  an  iuescapable  manr.er.  It  is,  r. 
ever,  that  in  a  more  disaggregate^ 
to  the  world  problematlque 
tention  be  glve.i  to  the  problems 
developed  countries  in  the  context 
fiiiite  planet.  This  is  Inherent  li 
rovlc  Pestel  model.  The  scientist: 
hope  to  follow  separately  the  evolu 
rich  and  the  pocr  parts  of  the  wc 
out  whether  the  present  world 
and  wealth  distribution  confirms 
the  predictions  of  the  MIT  model 
to  study  separately  the  economic 
pathos  of  highly  Industrialised 
developed  regions  Is  all   loo  obv 
one  remembers  (to  quote  Barbara  " 
a  child  born  in  the  U.nlted  Stat^ 
to    consume    500    tlmeo    more 
so'.irces  than  one  in  pocr  areas  o 
India. 

Following  the  seminar  held  by 
of  Rome  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  In 
group  of  Latin  American  sclentlits 
to  undertake  a  study  of  the  worl( . 
point  of  view  of  the  developing 
project  was  elaborated  and  Is  nov 
tlon  at  the  Fundaclon  Bariloche 
tlna.  This  study,  known  as  The 
native  World  Model,  Is  being  u 
a  team  from  a  number  of 
American  countries,  led  by  Dr. 
Herrera.  The  project  will  Include 
analysis  and  criticism  of  the  MIT 
Its  Implications  from  the  point 
the  less  developed  countries  and 
proceed  with  the  building  of  a 
A  basic  feature  of  this  wUl  be  the 
of  a  welfare  Index  which  should 
mum  reasonable  and  attainable 
of  every   Inhabitant   of   the 
hypotheses  will  be  developed  to 
a  level  could  be  achieved  in  30-50 
the  economic  gap  which  separate; 
from    underdeveloped    countries 
eliminated  and  to  determine  th« 
which  these  objectives  are 
the  limitations  of  the  ecosystem. 
5.  The  world  population 

Rapid  Increase  in  world  population 
ally  in  regions  already  ill-favoumd 
to  us  to  be  at  the  centre  of 
problematlque  and  we  feel  that 
llshment  of  wise  policies  for  thii 
tlon  of  population  levels  and 
and  educational  measures  whlct 
company  them  are  of  top  priority 
tlcularly  welcome  the  activities  of 
NaUons  in  this  field,  which  will 
In  a  World  Population  Confereno  > 

Following  discussion  by 
the  Club  with  Mr.  Rafael  Salas  of 
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Nations  Population  Fund,  a  grant  has  been 
authorized  by  the  latter  of  El  Coleglo  de 
Mexico  for  a  study  of  critical  areas  m  the 
population  field,  in  preparation  for  the  de- 
bates which  will  take  place  during  the  United 
Nations  Population  Year.  This  study  will  be 
supervised  directly  by  Victor  Urquldl  and  be 
developed  In  cooperation  with  outstandmg 
experts  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

However,  while  there  may  be  reason  to  hope 
that  as  a  result  of  wise  jjollcles,  economic 
Improvement  and  natural  causes,  the  growth 
of  world  population  will  be  slowing  down 
by  the  end  of  the  century.  It  is  generally 
considered  that  a  further  doubling  will  be 
Inevitable,  probably  wlthto  the  next  30-40 
years.  A  special  study  Is  therefore  being  elab- 
orated under  the  general  guidance  of  Pro- 
fessor Jan  Tlnbergen.  The  project,  called 
Population  Doubling  Problems,  will  be  led 
by  Professor  Hans  Llnnemann  of  Amsterdam 
Free  University.  This  study  (not  strictly  a 
model)  will  investigate  the  ways  and  means 
required  to  accommodate  the  second  wave 
of  Inhabitants  of  our  planet  and  then  to 
supply  them  adequately  and  decently  with 
food,  goods  and  services,  without  impairing 
the  natural  and  human  ecology.  Its  objec- 
tives are  thus  rather  similar  to  those  of  the 
Bariloche  project.  Since  some  parts  of  the 
v.'orld  are  already  achieving  a  population 
equilibrium,  while  others  are  m  an  expioalve 
phase,  this  project  will  have  to  be  disaggre- 
gated. While  essentially  economic  in  con- 
cept. It  will  Include  special  studies,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  food  production 
and  the  possibilities  of  alternative,  non- 
tradltlonal  food  sources.  The  project  will 
also  Attempt  to  Identify  various  alternative 
'solutions'  and  policy  Instruments.  AUhough 
the  wor'ic  will  be  based  In  the  Netherlands, 
coordinated  studies  will  be  undertaken  in 
other  European  countries,  such  as  Sweden, 
Belgium,  and  elsewhere.  It  Is  hoped  that  a 
series  of  deep  complementary  studies  of 
population  trends,  looking  towards  a  global 
population  strategy,  will  also  be  undertaken, 
concerned  not  only  with  total  population 
Increase  but  also  Its  concentration  in  urban 
areas. 

6.  Another  kind  of  growth 

The  research  areas  described  above  have 
already  attracted  scientific  Interest  and  work 
has  begun.  There  are,  however,  a  nimiber  of 
fields  related  to  the  problematlque  where,  al- 
though many  specialised  studies  are  in  prog- 
ress, little  comprehensive  work  Is  planned 
as  yet.  One  of  these  Is  the  growth  process  it- 
self. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  The 
Limits  to  Growth  is  the  demonstration  of  the 
possibility  of  creating  an  equilibrium  state 
for  the  world,  which  would  depend  on  popu- 
lation stabilisation  and  an  end  to  undirected 
economic  growth  as  we  conceive  It  today.  To 
many,  this  seems  a  bleak  possibility.  Econ- 
omists tend  to  regard  continuous  growth  as 
an  essential  concomitant  to  the  operation  of 
our  present  system,  both  market  economy 
and  Marxist.  It  Is  abhorrent  to  the  industrial- 
ised countries  which  covmt  on  further  growth 
to  provide  the  resources  for  social  develop- 
ment through  education,  health  care,  tirban 
Improvement,  etc.  It  is  equally  menacing  to 
the  developing  countries  who  see,  in  the  sug- 
gestion that  growth  shotUd  be  slowed,  the 
end  of  development  aid  and  prospects  of 
continuing  poverty  and  misery.  The  whole 
question  of  the  growth  process  requires  ur- 
gent study  as  well  as  what  might  be  the  na- 
ture of  a  world  equilibrium  state.  Following 
the  March  1972  meeting  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  of  Washington,  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  International  Center  has  started  an 
important  investigation  Into  Aspects  of  Sus- 
tainable Growth  taking  into  accotmt  many 
of  the  preoccupations  of  The  Club  of  Rome. 
It  will  pay  serious  attebtion  to  "qualitative" 
elements  of  growth  and  endeavotur  to  Identify 
social  as  well  as  economic  Indices  of  welfare 


and  to  quantify  diseconomies.  Many  other 
institutions  and  international  organisations 
are,  of  course,  also  attempting  to  measure  so- 
cial as  well  as  economic  costs  and  benefits, 
and  some  progress  can  be  expected  In  rela- 
tion to  the  development  of  acceptable  social 
Indicators  and  national  welfare  Indices  to 
complement  Gross  National  Product  as  a 
measure  of  growth. 

The  concept  of  an  equilibrium  state  of  no- 
growth  Is  Ill-defined  and  easily  misunder- 
stood. The  term  Is  generally  conceived  as  one 
of  a  static  equilibrium  which  conjures  up 
Images  of  inertia,  decay  and  boredom.  On  the 
other  hand,  various  types  of  dynamic  equi- 
librium can  be  postulated  which  would  make 
possible  social,  cultural  and  quality  develop- 
ments— certainly  no  less  rich  than  the  ma- 
terial products  of  the  quantitative  growth  of 
today.  There  Is  great  need  for  deep  study  of 
the  nature  of  possible  alternative  svstems  In 
dyramlo  equilibrium,  the  development  of 
growth  Indices  v;hlch,  unlike  GNP,  distin- 
guish between  the  purely  material  aspects 
ard  the  quality  elements  ard  even  within 
the  purely  material  aspects  of  economic 
growth  Itself,  there  are  wide  variants  of  pos- 
sibility which  might  well  permit  desirable 
and  sustained  growth,  tolerable  within  plane- 
tary llmltatlo'is  and  free  from  the  undesira- 
ble features  of  otir  present  economy  of  con- 
sumption and  waste.  The  Institution  of  new 
growth  forms  would,  of  cour^:e.  necessitate 
rad'cal  changes  In  both  f^ovcrnment  and  in- 
dustrial policy  and  would  further  have  to  be 
derived  from  new  socio-economic  theory.  It 
is  not  Inconceivable  that  a  new  school  of 
quality  entrepreneurs  will  arise  as  agents  of 
such  change.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  work 
of  The  Club  of  Rome  will  stimulate  serious 
studies  on  all  these  matters  In  the  very  near 
future. 

7.  The  new  research  imperative 
Tlie  findings  of  the  Initial  project  and  the 
general  approach  of  The  Club  of  Rome  have 
much  significance  for  science  policy  and  for 
the  reorientation  of  research.  As  already 
stated,  the  present  crisis  in  society  cannot 
Just  be  blamed  on  technology  and  on  the 
science  which  gave  It  birth.  It  is  rather  man's 
wisdom  which  has  been  lacking,  his  lack  of 
sense  of  direction  In  his  probing  for  new 
knowledge  and  the  absence  of  control  and 
management  of  technology. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  fundamental  re- 
assessment of  science  and  technology,  their 
place  In  society  and  the  promise  which  they 
offer  for  the  future.  At  a  meeting  of  Min- 
isters of  Science  of  the  OECD  Member  coun- 
tries held  at  the  end  of  1971,  there  was  unani- 
mous agreement  that  scientific  research  and 
technological  development  held  great  prom- 
ise for  the  future  but  that  research  pro- 
grammes would  have  to  be  reoriented  pro- 
foundly, particularly  in  the  direction  of  solv- 
ing social  problems.  It  was  agreed  that  science 
could  no  longer  be  regarded  as  an  autono- 
mous area  of  policy  but  as  one  which  would 
have  to  evolve  in  articulation  with  economic, 
social  and  other  aspects  of  national  and 
global  policy.  But  herein  lies  the  difficulty. 
It  takes  a  period  of  upwards  of  ten  years  be- 
tween the  Initial  comprehension  of  a  new 
scientific  concept  or  of  a  new  research  dis- 
covery and  the  first  appearance  of  Its  appli- 
cation as  a  product  on  the  market  or  as  a 
social  innovation.  If  this  research  Is  devel- 
oped in  relation  to  current  social  or  economic 
policy.  Its  results  will  always  tend  to  come 
too  late.  We  are  likely  to  see  this  happen 
with  regard  to  the  Impending  energy  crisis — 
with  petroleum  products  becoming  scarce  and 
costly,  yet  alternative  sources,  such  as  those 
from  breeder  reactors  and  nuclear  fusloD, 
still  In  the  future,  and  research  on  coal  gasi- 
fication and  the  like,  which  has  been  rela- 
tively neglected  In  the  years  of  oil  supremacy, 
being  resuscitated  with  crisis  priority  too  late 
to  provide  a  solution. 

In  the  field   of   science   and   technology, 
therefore,  the  needs  seem  to  be: 
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A  reassessment  of  technological  potential- 
ities vls-a-vls  the  problematlque,  reorienta- 
tion of  effort  in  many  new  directlonf>  apart 
from  defence,  national  prestige  and  eco- 
nomic growth — which  have  been  the  main 
goals  and  money  sources  of  research  in  re- 
cent years; 

The  creation  of  more  dynamic  research 
structures  and  non-lnstltutlonallsed  meth- 
ods, the  serious  cultivation  of  the  mtiltl- 
dlBClpUnary  approach  which  the  multlvarl- 
ant  nature  of  the  problematlque  demands, 
with  corresponding  changes  In  the  educa- 
tional system; 

The  development  of  new  methodologies  of 
long-term  scientific  planning  In  an  economic 
and  social  perspective; 

Considerable  effort  to  tackle  problems  in 
the  social  and  service  sectors  and  of  the 
achievement  of  Innovation  in  such  areas 
where  the  incentives  of  the  market  pLay  little 
part; 

The  development  of  a  range  of  technologi- 
cal software  to  attack  problems  of  society 
and  government; 

Comprehensive  work  on  the  assessment  of 
social  and  cultural  as  well  as  economic  con- 
sequences of  new  technological  processes  ar,d 
fields,  to  ensure  that  alternative  paths  of 
development  are  selected  which  can  be 
socially  acceptable; 

Assessment  of  the  energy  requirements  of 
the  new  processes  which,  through  substitu- 
tion, recycling  of  materials,  etc.  may  pro- 
vide alleviation  and  partial  solutions; 

Study  of  global  problems,  not  only  In 
terms  of  the  models  and  approaches  out- 
lined above,  but  in  relation  to  the  total  use 
of  resources,  exploration  of  marine  possibili- 
ties of  r.ew  energy  sources,  etc.;  also  the 
establishment  of  a  world  conservation  cen- 
tre; 

The  establishment  of  a  world  Industrial 
bank  to  ensure  that  major  new  technological 
developments,  which  in  the  next  generation 
are  in  any  case  likely  to  be  beyond  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  individual  firm  and  the  Indi- 
vidual country,  are  made  possible  for  man- 
kmd  as  a  whole,  avoiding  wasteful  dvipUca- 
tlon: 

In  technology,  special  attention  to  the  de- 
velopment of  new  approaches  and  systems 
appropriate  to  the  needs  of  an  equilibrium 
society,  such  as  pollution -free  processes  and 
anti-pollution  devices;  efficient  materials,  re- 
cycimg  processes,  work  on  lower  grade  ma- 
terials, the  evolving  of  efficient  laboiu--in- 
tensive  industries. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  invited  Pro- 
fessor Etennls  Gabor,  assisted  by  Professor 
Umberto  Colombo  and  in  cooperation  with 
some  of  the  scientist  members  of  the  Club, 
to  explore  the  possibility  of  setting  up  a 
high-level  scientific  group  to  determine  some 
of  the  scientific  research  priorities,  prob- 
lems requiring  Immediate  attention  and 
those  of  phased  research  planning,  to  at- 
tack some  of  the  more  vulnerable  points  of 
the  problematlque. 

S.  The  lemming  syndrome 

Evidence  seems  to  be  accumulating  that 
social  unrest  and  individual  dissatisfaction 
reach  a  crisis  level  In  biological  systems.  In- 
cluding that  of  homo  sapiens,  well  before 
food  runs  out  and  material  arrangements 
begin  to  crumble.  This  Is  already  noticeable 
In  some  areas  of  exceptionally  high  popula- 
tion and  industrial  density.  The  great  In- 
crease in  world  population  to  be  expected  In 
the  next  few  decades,  as  well  as  the  migration 
to  cities,  which  will  be  speeded  up  as  de- 
mands for  food  intensify  and  require  a  high 
capital  Intensive  agriculture,  will  give  rise 
to  huge  urban  conglomerations  which  will 
multiply  the  psychological  effects  of  over- 
crowding and  proximity.  We  know  little 
about  this  problem  In  depth;  Indeed  It  Is  not 
certain  that  It  Is  a  real  phenomenon.  It  ts, 
therefore.  Important  to  begin  work  on  it  In 
case,  as  Is  not  Improbable,  It  proves  to  be  a 
major  agent  of  disruption  and  chaos. 


9.  Socio!  problems — The  value  system  and 
survival 
We  have  already  stressed  the  Importance, 
within  the  problematlque,  of  social  elements 
and  social  symptoms  and  have  indicated  how 
these  were  necessarily  excluded  In  the  initial 
world  model  of  MIT.  Indeed,  until  there  Is  a 
more  sure  development  of  social  Indicators, 
the  inclusion  of  such  factors  Is  extremely 
difficult.  The  Importance  of  including  social 
factors  and  consequences,  however,  cannot 
be  overstressed. 

It  Is  naturally  easier  to  Include  social  vari- 
ables within  disaggregated  models  of  par- 
ticular countries  or  regions  with  a  certain 
degree  of  cultural  homogeneity  than  It  is  In 
the  global  approach.  We  are  particularly 
glad,  therefore,  that  our  Japanese  colleagues 
have  already  started  work  on  a  model  of  their 
society  in  which  these  factors  will  domlncte 
and  In  which  the  sii^.tificance  of  recent  socip.l 
events  will  be  Included.  Interesting  also  is 
the  new  Dematel  (decision  making  and  trial 
evaluation  laboratory)  project  of  the  Bat- 
telle  Institute  of  Geneva  which  Is  conduct- 
ing a  survey  by  an  intensive  modification 
of  the  Delphi  approach,  of  the  relative  grav- 
ity and  Interconnections  of  the  various  ele- 
ments of  the  problematlque  as  seen  bv  de- 
cision makers  In  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Many  of  the  manifestations  of  the  prob- 
lematlque are  already  causing  people,  and 
especiallv  the  you'.:!i.  to  qi;e.-"irn  the  v.'lTity 
of  our  present  socio-economic  philosophy. 
Others,  such  as  Dennis  Gabor,  remark  that 
our  present  civilisation  Is  based  materially 
on  the  solid  foundation  of  scientific  tech- 
nology and  'spiritually  on  practically  noth- 
ing". Over  cor.tiiries.  our  soc-ieiy  hn"t  nsic'"'."^i- 
b^y  operated,  albeit  Kcmewhat  hypocriticsliv. 
on  the  Christian  ethic  of  'love  thy  neighbour' 
r.nd  the  hop?  of  future  salvation.  This  has 
been  tempered,  it  is  true,  especially  In  the 
Protestant  countries,  by  acceptance  of  the 
virtues  of  hard  wr.rk  and  the  respoctabilitv  of 
success.  Nevertheless,  It  constituted  a  raison 
d'etre  for  the  Individual  and  society.  More 
recently,  socialism  raised  the  standard  for  the 
creation  of  heaven  on  earth,  of  equity  and 
human  betterment — at  times  with  the  fer- 
vour of  a  true  religion.  However,  as  affiuence 
Increased  and  the  rationalism  of  science  pre- 
vailed, faith  In  the  traditional  religions  faded 
and  social  reform  as  a  result  of  its  own  suc- 
cesses has  less  allure  and  Indeed  Its  cultural, 
and  Institutional  manifestations  seem 
strangely  dim.  So  we  are  left  with  our  mate- 
rial successes  gone  sour  on  us  and  with  little 
motivation  or  collective  emotional  drive  to- 
wards worthwhile  goals  for  oxu-  race.  Our  ra- 
tional-material, neochrlstian  system  of 
values  including  those  of  Individual  free- 
dom and  human  dignity  are  questioned,  with 
little  in  th©  way  of  an  evolving  replacement. 
Many  of  those  who  question  ovir  present 
values  most  bitterly  are  merely  destructive 
in  their  approach.  The  Tolstoy  reaction  of 
'back  to  nature'  becomes  ever  more  unrealis- 
tic as  population  Increases  and  technology 
dominates. 

For  reasons  already  explained,  the  study  on 
limits  to  growth  was  unable  to  Include  the 
values  problem.  However,  the  debate  on  the 
problematlque  may  well  generate  a  new 
search  which  the  social  scientists,  including 
the  behaviourists,  have  hardly  dared  to 
tackle. 

In  the  meantime,  as  the  crisis  mounts,  we 
may  have  to  adopt  a  supreme  ethic  of  sur- 
vival for  the  human  race  and  In  our  decisions 
measure  the  possible  effects  of  alternative 
actions  In  the  light  of  their  possible  positive 
or  negative  influences  on  the  probability  of 
survival,  and  at  the  same  time  consider  the 
extent  to  which  the  quest  for  quality  of  life 
can  pave  the  way  towards  a  new  system  of 
values. 

10.  Man  and  his  destiny 

These  comments  on  the  need  for  a  new 
value  system  lead  to  questioning  of  whether 
we  are  not  Indeed  facing  a  deep  and  basically 
biological  crisis  of  the  human  species.  Until 


recently,  the  average  man,  fully  occupied 
with  his  struggle  upwards  from  subsistence, 
had  little  time  to  think.  He  was  tranquilLsed 
by  the  conventional  religions,  kept  docile  by 
"bread  and  circuses"  and,  despite  many  not- 
able exceptions,  left  the  basic  problems  to 
priests  and  philosophers.  Towards  the  end  cf 
the  last  century,  with  the  rise  of  the  physical 
sciences,  a  wave  of  materialism  and  rational- 
ism Intervened  and  began  to  question  the 
traditional  tenets.  Freud,  Marx  and  a  host  of 
others  deepened  the  quebtloning.  but  rec- 
ognition ol  the  Darwinist  principle  cf  iiatnral 
selection  seemed  to  provide  some  keys.  Sur- 
vival for  the  fittest,  leading  to  the  evolution 
or  annihilation  cf  species,  gate  a  tangible,  If 
vague,  hope  for  the  luttire.  The  sc-cularisail.n 
of  society  and  cf  its  purpose  Las  now  spread, 
with  education  and  affluence,  until  in  the 
rich  Industrialised  countries  It  is  now  een- 
erallied  and  has  become  cne  cf  the  catties  of 
the  contemporary  questioning  of  ov.r  values. 
It  Is  also  a  cause  oi  prssent-cay  vicleuca  and 
crime,  of  the  ahenation  of  Indl-.'icit.Jj  irom 
taelr  society  and  of  general  almlessness.  On 
t--.o  other  l-.antl,  it  leads,  the  y-':ng  to  :ee;t 
i.ew  forms  of  religious  satisfaction,  to  ex- 
nerlmort  v  Ith  nt;.  .svlclsm,  to  seel:  new  nnd 
h^lghtDiied  perception  ti'-.rcrg;-  drti? -t-.vi.:c; 
on  the  part  of  tho;e  who  feci  alienated  and 
•li-'ri-.it  ratzoMal  -ciontltic  r.ppr-a;:te5. 

Organic  etolutio'i  in  fact  holds  little  prem- 
ise f;r  the  ft:rtl-er  evolution  cf  mttn;  Its 
proce-Eco  rre  too  slov.-  in  the  fare  of  man's 
potential  for  self-destruct  Ion.  His  s.ristlei 
will  either  disrtpt  cr  he  will  design  hi?  o-v:i 
betterment  1 -u;  bf f' re  nat-.ire  ca.i  p-.cl\e  a 
higher  from  for  him.  In  the  la^t  2000  yc-trs, 
man  has  dcvelcpcri  his  physical  power  end  in- 
creased his  Inform -tlon  hasc  to  an  Inf-rccJ;- 
ble  e.xtent,  but  tl-  ?ro  is  little  sif,n  th:it  he 
has  Increased  his  wisdom  or  spiritual  capac- 
It.-  duri-ip  that  period.  He  is  pres-omablj 
Ity  dT.rlng  pl.incr'.ry  species  svvT.r;  of  h-  own 
predicament  aad  with  the  potentiality  of 
self-development,  yet  the  tcry  forces  in  Ms 
nature  which  have  raised  him  above  the  anl- 
n.als  weigh  against  deliberate  self-evolutton 
The  struggle  to  survive  has  cultivated  aggres- 
sive cliaracterl'^tics.  vanity,  greed,  desire  fo» 
power,  etc.,  which  are  not  the  elements  oi 
which  to  build  the  wisdom  he  now  reqtilres 
On  the  other  hand,  men  have  learnt  to  co- 
operate with  one  another  and  live  in  socle- 
ties — however  fragile — accepting  collective 
values,  and  objectives.  Our  destiny  is  in 
our  own  hands:  how  can  we  learn  to 
achieve  it? 

11.  Institutions  and  policy  making 
We  return  now  to  more  concrete  matters. 
There  Is  a  growing  awareness  by  many  gov- 
ernments of  the  Inadequacy  of  their  struc- 
tures and  policy-making  methods  to  face  up 
to  the  problematlque  as  well  as  a  growing 
need  to  broaden  and  localise  participation  in 
decision  making.  Most  governments  are  or- 
ganised through  a  vertical  hierarchy  devised 
to  meet  the  needs  of  earlier  simpler  times 
and  ill-suited  to  face  the  "horizontal"  nature 
of  so  many  of  the  problems  they  face.  The 
machinery  of  government  gives  little  Impor- 
tance to  the  staff  function  found  to  be  so  Im- 
portant by  the  military  and  the  large  busi- 
ness corporations.  Most  integrative  decision 
is  with  the  Prime  Minister  or  Cabinet,  al- 
though coordination  and  decision  on  a  hori- 
zontal basis  Is  ever  more  required  at  many 
levels.  The  Increased  span  and  scale  of  gov- 
ernmental responsibility  have  multiplied  the 
size  and  power  of  the  bureaucracy  which  even 
at  its  most  intelligent  has  the  function  of  en- 
suring stability  and  continuity,  and  hence  is 
inevitably  resistant  to  change.  Adjustment  to 
rapidly  changing  events  Is  thus  inherently 
difficult.  A  further  major  difficulty  arises 
from  the  four  to  five-year  cycle  of  parliamen- 
tary elections  In  the  democracies  which,  with 
the  need  for  election  or  re-election,  forces  all 
political  parties  to  concentrate  on  short-term 
Issues  which  are  the  subject  of  public  con- 
cern. This  mattered  little  until  recently  when 
long-term    problems    ripened    slowly.    With 
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present  rapid  rates  of  change— and  ol  public 
perception  of  change,  political,  ec(  nomlc, 
social  and  technological — the  so-calle  1  long- 
terra  often  becomes  actuallsed  In  five  to  ten 
years,  that  Is  In  the  next  admlnls  ration. 
This  has  the  consequence  of  the  re  lurrent 
emergency,  of  crisis  management,  and  the  In- 
effective handling,  for  example,  of  monetary 
problems,  Inflation,  balance  of  paymei  its  dif- 
ficulties, educational  reform,  etc.,  met  all  too 
often  by  Instituting  measures  whl:h  are 
superficial  and  merely  palliative,  while  avoid- 
ing the  fundamental  causes  which  He  within 
the  problematlque. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  dlfflcutles  of 
governments  In  facing  complexity.  T  ley  are 
leading  to  structural  experiment  and  1  nnova- 
tlon,  to  the  creation  of  "think  tanks"  and  of 
centres  for  the  study  of  alternative  sti  ategles 
and  policies.  There  Is  need  for  muc  i  more 
intensive  research  on  the  policy-  naklng 
process  and  for  confrontation  of  experience 
If  the  problematlque  is  to  be  coped  \rlth. 
12.  The  political  consequences 

It  Is  premature  to  dUcuss  the  polltU  al  con- 
sequences of  the  type  of  situation  whl  ch  may 
arise  if  the  tendencies  of  the  MIT  rej  ort  are 
even  approximately  true.  Abandonnent  of 
growth  as  a  main  objective  and  the  ev  slutlon 
of  new  policies  toward  a  dynamic  ( qulUb- 
rlum  and  quality  of  life  runs  coulter  to 
many  of  the  principles  Inherent  in  bol  h  capi- 
talism and  Marxism.  Among  other  conse- 
quences, the  slowing  down  of  growtt  would 
greatly  accentuate  our  present  problei  as  con- 
cerning the  distribution  of  wealth  a  ad  also 
the  posture  and  objectives  of  Industry.  In- 
trinsically. The  Limits  to  Growth  Is  a  pro- 
foundly revolutionary  document,  not  In  the 
strict  political  sense,  but  through  la  /i  >rce  des 
choses.  The  Club  of  Rome  is  convinced  that 
change  is  necessary  and  indeed  in  svitable 
but  would  not  at  this  stage  wish  to  take  a 
political  position.  We  do  feel,  howev-sr,  that 
there  Is  urgent  need  for  aU  political  parties 
and  Ideologies  to  analyse  the  political  con- 
sequences of  Its  message  and  for  sch  Jlars  to 
begin  to  consider  the  possible  alterna  tives. 

REASSESSMENT  OF  OBJECTIVES 

The  recent  meeting  of  the  Club  in  F  -ance — 
the  first  to  be  held  since  the  public!  .tlon  of 
the  MIT  report — provided  a  useful  c  ccaslon 
for  members  to  reconsider  its  objecti  ,es  and 
methods  as  well  as  for  review  of  curi  ent  ac- 
tivities and  dUcusslon  of  problem  are  as  con- 
cerned with  the  problematlque  whch  de- 
mand Immediate  attention.  The  widespread 
public  and  political  Interest  which  ths  report 
has  evoked,  together  with  the  extent  of  con- 
troversy has,  quite  naturaUy,  identif  ed  The 
Club  of  Rome  too  exclusively  with  tils  first 
project.  It  Is  not  generaUy  recognlsfed  that 
"Limits"  Is  a  report  fo  the  Club,  of  I  he  first 
major  research  which  it  has  sponson  id.  It  Is 
not  a  report  of  The  Club  of  Rome.  /  n  erro- 
neous image  of  the  Club  has,  therefore, 
formed  as  a  group  advocating  zero  growth. 
Again,  the  possible  consequences  of  unregu- 
lated growth  of  the  industrialised  societies 
and.  stm  more,  those  which  would  arise  if 
growth  were  abruptly  brought  to  a  h  alt.  has 
disturbed  some  of  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries where,  we  have  already  said,  thd  report 
Is  all  too  easily  seen  as  a  selfish  j  roposal 
from  the  developed  world  which  would  still 
further  aggravate  the  difficulties  of  tl  le  great 
mass  of  underprlvUeged  on  our  plan  st. 

Without  In  any  way  lowering  omi  &\  iprecla- 
tlon  of  the  MIT  team  work,  or  our  convic- 
tion of  the  reality  and  urgency  of  iti  warn- 
ings, the  members  of  the  Club  recognised 
that  It  is  a  beginning  and  not  an  end  and 
restated  their  concern  for  the  wider  aspects 
of  the  problematlque.  In  particular]  It  was 
agreed  that  The  Club  of  Rome  is: 

Not  a  group  of  advocates  of  zero  (growth, 
although  we  feel  strongly  that  the  nature, 
tendencies,  qualities  and  consequebces  of 
growth  require  deep  and  continued  Analysis 
and  discussion; 
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Not  a  club  exclusively  devoted  to  problems 
of  Industrial  societies,  attempting  to  find 
solutions  to  the  difficulties  of  affluence,  but 
a  group  concerned  with  the  world  system  as 
a  whole  and  with  the  disparities  which  It 
includes; 

Not  a  group  of  futurologlsts.  but  of  indi- 
viduals who  realise  the  necessity  of  attacking, 
now.  longer-term  and  fundamental  problems 
which  are  dlfllcult  to  approach  with  our 
present  methods  of  government  and  which 
could  give  rise  to  irreversible  situations; 

Not  a  political  organisation,  either  of  the 
right  or  of  the  left,  but  a  free  assembly  of 
Individuals  seeking  to  find  a  more  objective 
and  comprehensive  basis  for  policy  making; 

Not  a  body  devoted  to  public  propaganda 
for  change — although,  should  we  succeed  in 
better  delineation  of  the  elements  of  the 
problematlque.  we  are  convinced  that  our 
results  should  be  made  known  universally 
through  appropriate  national  and  Interna- 
tional organisations  and  media. 

Having  stated,  therefore,  what  The  Club 
of  Rome  is  not.  we  reaffirm  our  role  as  a 
group  of  world  citizens,  sharing  a  common 
concern  for  the  future  of  hiimanity  and 
acting  merely  as  a  catalyst  to  stimulate 
public  debate,  to  sponsor  Investigations  and 
analyses  of  the  problematlque  and  to  bring 
these  to  the  attention  of  decision  makers. 
To  undertake  such  tasks,  the  Club  must  re- 
main small,  but  not  detached  from  public 
contact  or  become  elitist.  It  should  remain 
a  club  or  non-organlsatlon  If  It  is  to  be 
quickly  effective;  should  resist  attempts  to 
organise  more  formally  with  all  the  bureau- 
cratic rigidities  and  lack  of  tempo  which  this 
might  entail;  and  remain  free  from  political 
affiliation. 

Thus  the  concept  of  the  Club  as  a  non- 
organisation  remains;  its  essentially  catalytic 
function  Is  Its  main  asset  which  would  be 
frittered  away  were  it  to  accept  continuing 
service  or  public  relations  functions  which 
demand  organisation,  budgets  and  a  full-time 
staff.  At  a  recent  meeting,  the  Executive 
Committee  discussed  whether  the  Club, 
having  achieved  Its  Initial  aims  of  generating 
the  debate,  securing  some  understanding  of 
the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  problema- 
tlque. and  having  helped  to  open  the  door 
to  the  Investigation  of  the  workings  of  the 
world  system,  should  not  now  disappear.  We 
felt  this  to  be  premature,  but  we  do  think 
that  it  is  a  question  which  we  should  raise 
from  time  to  time.  There  Is  still  a  need  for 
a  concerned  but  politically  uncommitted 
group  to  raise  questions  and  stimulate  new 
studies.  How  then  sho\ild  our  role  be  de- 
veloped? 

We  feel  that  our  task  is  essentially  that  of 
questioning,  of  formulating  and  delineating 
problems  and  of  preparing  for  decision 
makers  elements  of  Information  and  experi- 
ence as  well  as  alternatives  which  will  help 
them  In  naaklng  their  decisions.  Our  function 
Is  advisory  and  not  executive:  we  should  be 
prepared  to  establish  relations  with  decision 
makers  similar  to  those  of  operational  re- 
search units,  providing  alternative  bases  for 
decision,  but  never  aspiring  to  the  decision- 
making process  ourselves.  We  may.  of  course, 
decide  later  to  suggest  alternative  policies 
but  not  to  indulge  in  political  advocacy. 

We  do  feel,  however,  that  there  Is  need  for 
an  equivalent  of  The  Club  of  Rome  at  politi- 
cal level  for  senior  ministers  to  meet  from 
time  to  time — not  to  negotiate  but  to  com- 
pare their  experience  with  regard  to  future 
planning  and  their  success  and  failure  in 
facing  up  to  the  complex  of  problems  with 
which  the  Club  Is  concerned.  This  is  the  con- 
cept which  we  term  The  World  Forum. 

With  Its  limited  resotirces — particularly  the 
time  of  its  members — the  Club  Is  obviously 
unable  to  mount  major  campaigns  of  public 
debate  and  information  on  the  problem- 
atlque. although  we  regard  it  as  Important 
that  this  should  be  done.  Our  first  project, 
having  attracted  so  much  attention  in  the 


press  and  on  television,  has  ensured  that 
this  need  is  in  fact  being  met  spontaneously. 
Particularly  encouraging  has  been  the  forma- 
tion of  national  Club  of  Rome  groups  In 
Japan  and  the  Netherlands.  These  groups, 
while  in  close  touch  with  the  Club  Itself,  are 
completely  autonomous  and  nationally  based. 
We  hope  to  see  the  arising  of  similar  move- 
ments In  some  other  countries  such  as 
Sweden,  Dermiark  and  Belgium  and  we  hope 
that  there  can  be  spontaneous  meetings  of 
members  of  the  Club  within  particular 
countries  to  that  end.  It  is  particularly  to  be 
hoped  that,  around  Club  of  Rome  projects, 
groups  In  which  non-members  of  the  Club 
can  participate  actively  will  form  and  operate 
across  national  frontiers.  We  are  also  on 
friendly  relations  with  a  number  of  national 
and  international  groups  with  objectives  akin 
to  our  own  such  as  the  International  Federa- 
tion of  Institutes  for  Advanced  Study 
(IPIAS) .  the  European  Cultural  Foundation, 
the  World  Law  Fund,  llnstitut  de  la  Vie. 
le  Groupe  des  Dix,  and  many  others.  A 
number  of  other  associations — both  national 
and  international — are  also  In  existence  and 
pursuing  alms  similar  to  our  own  in  a  ra- 
tional and  purposeful  manner.  We  shall  seek 
contact  and  complementarity  In  our  work 
with  theirs. 

And  we  hope  that  this  j»aper  will  elicit 
Interest,  observations  and  suggestions  from 
many  more  quarters. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  INTERNA- 
TIONAL FACTORS  ON  DOMESTIC 
PETROLEUM  EXPLORATION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, March  19,  1973,  Mr.  Michael  T.  Hal- 
bouty  gave  an  address  on  the  "Influence 
of  International  Factors  on  Domestic 
Petroleum  Exploration"  before  the  Cos- 
mos Club  in  Washington,  D.C.  This  ad- 
dress traced  the  history  of  international 
exploration  for  oil  since  Colonel  Drake 
discovered  his  famous  well  in  1859  In 
Pennsylvania.  This  address  discussed  the 
complex  historical  factors  influencing 
the  present  international  oil  situation. 

Our  present  energy  crisis  Is  critical. 
Domestic  consumption  is  16  million  bar- 
rels per  day.  Domestic  production  is  11 
million  barrels  per  day.  This  requires  the 
importation  of  5  million  barrels  per  day. 

Back  in  1956-58  15,000  independents 
were  producing.  Now  there  are  less  than 
3,500.  Independents,  I  am  informed,  have 
found  80  to  85  percent  of  the  major  dis- 
coveries in  this  country.  The  free  enter- 
prise system  has  permitted  the  United 
States  to  take  the  lead  in  oil  exploration 
and  development.  At  this  critical  time  in 
our  history,  it  is  imperative  that  we  con- 
tinue to  encourage  the  development  of 
our  domestic  oil  supplies. 

But  to  do  so,  we  will  have  to  keep  In 
mind  the  international  historical  fac- 
tors which  have  created  the  present  state 
of  affairs. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
address  by  Mr.  Halbouty  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  In  its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Inflttence  of  International  Factors  on 

Domestic  Petroleum  Exploration 

(By  Michel  T.  Halbouty)* 

PRE-INTRODUCnON 

Domestic  exploration  has  been  declining 
for  nearly  two  decades  and.  today.  It  Is  the 
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lowest  In  our  history.  This,  in  turn,  has  re- 
sulted in  an  energy  crunch — or  more  seri- 
ously speaking — a  pending  energy  crisis. 

Many  people,  lately,  In  various  capacities, 
have  given  their  reasons  for  this  dilemma  In 
which  this  nation  finds  Itself,  and  It  Is  Inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  major  Important  fac- 
tor—international developments — has  not  re- 
ceived and  does  not  receive  its  due  and  proper 
consideration. 

So,  in  order  to  present  this  address  in 
proper  perspective,  I  decided  to  go  back  to 
August  27,  1859,  which  is  the  discovery 
date  of  the  famous  Drake  well,  near  Tittis- 
vllle,  Pennsylvania,  which  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  the  petroleum  industry  in  the  world 
as  we  know  It  today,  and  to  trace  what  has 
happened  in  international  petroleum  affairs 
from  that  date  to  the  present — a  time  span 
of  115  years.  The  profound  effect,  that  these 
affairs  had  on  domestic  petroleum  explora- 
tion during  hot-wars,  cold-wars,  and  in- 
between  fioatlng  periods  of  peace.  Is  indeed 
remarkable. 

What  I  have  just  stated  to  you  Is  reaUy  a 
pre-lntroductlon  to  the  introduction.  Now, 
I  intend  to  go  into  the  Introduction  of  the 
presentation  and  then  to  the  paper  Itself. 

INTRODUCrnON 

There  was  a  headline  over  a  story  In  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  on  December  26,  1967, 
which  read:  "USSR  Gets  Foothold  In  Mid- 
cast  Oil  Output  by  Agreeing  to  Help  Iraq 
to  Develop  Resources." » 

The  story  went  on  to  point  out  that  the 
Soviets  had  achieved  a  breakthrough  in  ac- 
cess to  Middle  East  petroletim.  It  added  that 
the  Russians  had  been  given  the  right  to  ex- 
plore and  develop  two  Important  areas  of 
Iraq,  including  the  32,000  square  mile 
Rumania  district  of  southern  Iraq  on  the 
Kuwait  border. 

Prior  to  1960,  this  area  had  been  held  by 
the  Iraq  Petroleum  Company,  owned  by  a 
consortium  of  American,  British,  French,  and 
Dutch  interests. 

This  acquisition  of  Iraqi  territory  for  petro- 
leum exploration  was  the  master  stroke  of  a 
half-century  of  patient,  persistent,  and  de- 
termined effort  by  the  Communists  to  gain 
such  a  dominant  foothold  in  Middle  East  oil. 
In  this  effort,  the  Soviets'  planned  program 
bad  Included  the  Suez  crisis  of  1956-57  and 
the  Blx-day  Arab-Israeli  war  of  1967. 

Last  year  the  properties  of  the  Iraq  Petro- 
leum Company  were  seized  and  nationalized 
by  the  Iraqi  government  which  was  the  final 
step  In  a  campaign  which  has  been  encour- 
aged by  the  Communists  and  which  now 
places  them  In  a  strong  position  in  one  of 
the  Important  Middle  East  producing  coun- 
tries for  the  first  time. 

The  Russians  believe  today,  as  they  have 
believed  since  the  establishment  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  that  petroleum  is  the  way  to  con- 
quer the  world. 

Probably  the  most  challenging  question  of 
the  atomic  age  is,  "What  can  the  free  world 
do  about  it?" 

It  Is  obvious  that  through  the  Arabs,  the 
Soviets  eventually  Intend  to  take  over  all  of 
the  oil  holdings  of  the  Middle  East  and 
northern  Africa.  With  that  control  of  petro- 
leum, they  will  woo  and  probably  eventually 
win  most  of  Western  Europe  and  much  of 
Asia.  The  ultimate  goal,  of  course.  Is  the 
world. 

For  one  to  thoroughly  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  what  I  have  just  stated  In  the 
introductions.  It  is  now  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  background  which  created  the 
plight  which  faces  this  nation  and  all  other 
petroleum  "have-not"  nations  of  the  world. 
early  petroledm  history 

Since  the  day  Colonel  Drake  brought  in 
his  famous  well  in  western  Pennsylvania  in 
1859.  international  factors  have  infiuenced 
domestic  exploration  in  this  country. 
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The  Civil  War 

The  Civil  War,  which  started  less  than  two 
years  after  that  momentotis  discovery,  is  a 
good  example.  The  UiUon  was  able  to  offset 
its  world  cotton  trade  loss  with  oil  ship- 
ments. In  fact,  exports  far  exceeded  domestic 
use  of  oil  throughout  the  war.  The  v/ar  also 
received  a  great  financial  assist  for  the  North 
through  a  $1  per  barrel  tax  on  oil  for  the 
duration.  Oil  also  helped  keep  northern  in- 
dustry operating  at  a  high  level. 

Tht  condition  led  to  constant  exploration 
for  more  petroleum  during  the  Civil  War  and 
a  stepped-up  program  immediately  after  the 
war. 

LIMrtATIONS    and    DECLINE    OF    Tr.S.    SUPPLIES 

Between  1859  and  1874  this  country  pro- 
vided 90  percent  of  the  world's  oil.  Between 
1874  and  1883  our  production  was  never  less 
than  80  percent  of  the  world  total.  In  1884, 
when  the  Baku  fields  in  Russia  started  pro- 
ducing, this  dominance  began  to  dwindle. 
In  fact,  between  1898  and  1901  Russia  was 
the  world's  leading  oil  producer.  Spindletop, 
and  the  fields  that  followed  It  In  the  south- 
west, returned  the  United  States  to  oil  lead- 
ership in  1902.  By  1914.  the  first  year  of 
World  War  I,  the  United  States  was  produc- 
ing five  times  as  much  oil  as  Russia. 

International  importance  of  petroleum 

In  the  meantime,  several  International 
factors  had  come  about  to  influence  a 
stepped-up  demand  for  oil  exploration  In 
this  country.  One  factor  was  the  dual  recog- 
nition by  the  British  that  (1)  oil  was  nec- 
essary to  the  operation  of  their  navy,  and 
(2)  their  navy  was  the  backbone  of  the 
British  Empire's  world  power  leadership. 

Of  course,  the  United  States  and  other  na- 
vies of  the  world,  as  well  as  merchant  marine 
units,  had  also  started  converting  to  oil.  As 
early  as  1916,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  England  told  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  England  had  to  secure  control  of 
the  world's  supply  of  oil.  In  that  year,  the 
United  States  was  producing  777.000  barrels 
of  the  world's  1.18  million  barrels  of  oil  dally, 
or  approximately  66  percent. 

Those  were  the  days  of  repeated  feast  and 
famine  in  the  domestic  Industry,  variations 
that  are  the  reason  foreign  countries  were 
unable  completely  to  rely  on  American  oil. 
In  order  to  safeguard  their  needs,  British, 
Dutch  and  French  companies  were  beginning 
to  explore  in  the  Middle  East,  Mexico,  Vene- 
zuela, Colombia,  and  the  Far  East. 

The  seeds  of  oil  policy  problems,  both  na- 
tional and  internatlonsU,  were  sown  largely 
during  the  period  between  1910-1916.  Ameri- 
can oil  companies  flrst  started  searching  for 
oil  on  a  worldwide  basis  in  order  to  supple- 
ment and  protect  their  foreign  markets. 

In  the  early  1910s.  American  oil  companies 
received  a  considerable  setback  when  the 
State  Department  served  notice  that  all 
American  nationals  in  alien  countries  would 
have  to  go  on  their  own.  This  policy  meant 
that  Americans  In  countries  such  as  Vene- 
zuela were  left  without  government  support 
behind  them,  and  resulted  In  many  valuable 
foreign  oil  properties  passing  Into  the  bands 
of  the  British  and  the  Dutch.  The  fact  is  that 
when  World  War  I  started  in  1914.  Americans 
were  producing  oil  In  only  two  foreign  cioun- 
trles — Mexico  and  Rumania.  Dependence  of 
other  countries  on  the  United  States  for  pe- 
troleum kept  exploration  activities  at  a  very 
high  level  in  this  country. 

It  was  World  War  I.  incidentally  which 
created  the  long  prevailing  Mid-East  problem. 
The  tremendous  potential  for  discovery  and 
development  there  created  a  rivalry  between 
the  great  powers  In  their  search  for  oil  in- 
dependence. 

It  was  during  the  period  of  1911-1914  that 
the  British  first  recognized  that  they  could 
not  drive  their  ships  at  the  desired  25  knots 
with  any  fuel  except  oil.  Therefore,  on  July 
17,  1913,  Winston  Churchill  announced  the 
British  oil  policy  to  acquire  its  own  supply 


from  sources  under  British  control  or  Influ- 
ence. At  that  time,  the  Germans.  French, 
Dutch,  and  Russians  were  entertaining  simi- 
lar thoughts.  So  that  was  the  beginning  ol 
the  departure  of  other  countries  from  de- 
pendence on  the  United  States  for  petroleum. 
An  example  ol  the  unreliability  of  United 
States'  supply  occurred  in  1912  when  this 
country  was  suffering  one  of  its  oil  famines, 
which  was  ended  abruptly  by  the  discovery  of 
Cushlng  Field  in  Oklahoma.  Cushing  estab- 
lished Oklahoma  as  the  premier  oil  state  and 
dropped  crude  prices  from  $1.05  to  55  cents 
per  barrel.  Within  less  than  a  year,  Cushlng 
began  to  decline  and  this  country  was  In 
another  state  of  oil  famine,  which  proved  the 
point  that  Churchill  had  brought  out  so  elo- 
quently: England,  as  well  as  other  countries 
had  to  have  its  own  supplies  of  petroleum; 
none  could  depend  on  supplies  from  the 
United  States. 

ERA    DURING    AND    IMMEDIATELY    AFTER    WORLD 
WAR    I 

Drain  on  U.S.  reserves 

By  the  time  we  entered  World  War  I  in 
April  1917.  petroleum  had  become  "Indlspen- 
aable"  to  the  world's  activities,  and  a  world- 
wide Interest  in  exploration  developed. 

I>eeplte  Its  unreliability  as  a  source  of  sup- 
ply, this  country  provided  for  the  Allies  90 
million  barrels  of  oil.  or  virtually  all  of  th,e 
oil  used  In  land,  sea,  and  air  operations  In 
World  War  I. 

During  that  war,  the  world  was  flrst 
warned  by  the  Petroleum  World  of  London 
that  there  was  an  Impending  shortage  of 
petroleum. 

Wide  international  Interest  In  oil  brought 
new  interest  In  exploration  for  oil.  The  de- 
mand brought  prices  which  attracted  new 
risk  capital  in  this  country.  Gasoline,  in 
which  sold  for  13  cents  per  gallon  in  1914, 
had  doubled  in  price  by  May  of  1917,  and 
there  were  persistent  rumors  that  these 
prices  would  go  as  high  as  40  cents  per  gal- 
lon. 

Fear  of  "rtinning  out  of  oil" 

In  the  United  States  the  shortage  was 
acute.  A.  C.  Bedford,  President  of  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  wtts  appealing  to 
every  oil  producer  in  the  country  to  seek  the 
utmost  possible  output  of  crude  oil.  He 
(»Jled  such  output  a  patriotic  duty,  adding 
"Frankly,  there  Is  no  shortage  of  oil,  simply 
a  shortage  of  effort  to  get  it  out  of  the 
ground."  • 

As  a  result  of  pleas  by  Woodrow  Wilson, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Bed- 
ford, oil  production  was  stepped  up  by  al- 
most 100,000  barrels  per  day  which  was  ac- 
tually a  little  more  than  one-tenth  of  pro- 
duction In  that  year.  After  the  United  States 
entered  the  war  In  1918.  and  the  demand  for 
oil  became  virtually  impossible  to  meet,  the 
price  of  crude  had  advanced  to  82.25  per  bar- 
rel, up  from  $1.40.  adding  great  stimulus  to 
exploration. 

After  World  War  I.  and  during  the  period 
from  1919-1923.  there  were  severe  world- 
wide oil  shortage  scares  which  resulted  In 
Increased  activity  In  all  foreign  fields  In  the 
search  for  oil. 

It  was  during  this  perlcxl  that  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Herbert  Hoover  called  leading 
oil  company  executives  to  Washington  and 
told  them  to  "get  out  and  find  some  oil." 
He  said  that  if  we  had  to  depend  upon  for- 
eign sources,  our  own  American  companies 
should  lead  the  exploration. 

Britain  and  Holland  were  already  strong 
In  Mexico  and  had  the  cream  of  the  con- 
cessions in  Venezuela — thanks  to  the  United 
States  nonprotectlon  policy  which  was  es- 
tablished just  before  World  War  I. 
United  States  shut  out  of  foreign  exploration 

Although  the  United  States  was  still  sup- 
plying 72  percent  of  world  production, 
American  companies  were  excluded  from  oil 
rights  in  many  countries,  notably  in  the 
Middle  East  mandated  nations  through  the 
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San  Remo  Oil  Agreement.  The  San  Remo 
agreement  was  signed  April  24,  1920,  an:l 
under  its  terms,  the  British  and  French 
divided  between  themselves  all  \he  Middle 
East  oil.  The  agreement  barred  the  United 
States  from  participation. 
V.S.  Government  urges  American  companies 
to  foreign  exploration 

When  this  secret  pact  between  our  recent 
war  allies  was  exposed,  the  Unl:ed  States 
Government  adopted  a  hard  petroleum 
open-door  policy.  Smarting  under  this  sn\ib 
from  its  two  recent  allies,  the  Un  ted  States 
gave  a  strong  shove  to  American  companies 
to  embark  oi  petroleum  expeditic  as  all  over 
the  world. 

American  geologists  became  act  Ive  in  vir- 
tually every  country  bcMced  to  b  s  favorable 
to  cit.  It  mr>y  be  interesting  to  note  that, 
ev»n  today,  mui-h  of  the  available  kr.ovlec.ge 
of  worlc'.-'.vi'le  pr.-snccts  in  man;  undevel- 
oped regions  is  coiitaine<-l  in  mtxjc  •  company 
files  as  a  result  of  this  far-flun;|  activity  of 
the  early  20s. 
Rise  of  clome.itic  demand  and  sho  ■tage  scare 

.About  t!"!".  t'.m",  Na-'-  Sacrc'ar  ■  .losenhus 
Etaniels  Tent  into  a  p;'.r.lr.  T'c  firred  thnt 
the  navy  w-^uli  ri:n  ottt  of  oil  anc  America's 
first  line  of  defense  would  be  Im  lerlled.  He 
started  a  camp"lpn  for  Governm'  nt  rr^^trol 
and  n'itlon?.".zr.tir.n  of  oil.  wilh  th  ;  Shipping 
Board  and  th»  Dopartm.-'iit  of  lu  iricr  sup- 
prrMng  h^s  ri'>'^l'lf~'ii- 

These  foreif^n  forays,  heavy  imports  fr-'m 
>Te-:l^o.  r :v\  I'le.is  for  r.atlonr.Uz  tlon  tem- 
prrarlly  n.train  dried  up  ver.ture  capital  in 
this  co'-Tntrv  r.nd  caused  a  drastic  decline  'n 
exploration  activity. 

Also,  at  this  time,  Mexico  s  famous 
"golden  lane"  gushers  started  go  ng  to  salt 
water,  thereby  dampening  the  pi  eas  of  In- 
dependent producers  for  an  c  il  import 
tariff. 

Suddenly,  because  of  this  woi  Idwlde  oil 
shortage  scare,  wildcat  actlvit;  ■  in  this 
couiitry  picked  up  ar.d,  a£;ain,  there  was 
over  production  at  home.  Also.  1  tie  British 
and  the  Dutch  were  increasing  )roduction 
steadily,  despite  the  loss  of  the  r  Russian 
properties  shortly  after  the  end  c  f  the  war. 
They  were  highly  active  In  West  ;rn  Hemi- 
sphere development.  It  is  Interest!  ng  to  note 
that  although  Russia  exproprlati  d  all  for- 
eign oil  Interests  under  the  new  Bolshevik 
regime.  Russia  reached  a  low  of  !  .6  percent 
of  world  production. 

At  home.  Dr.  Van  H.  Manning,  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  was  saying  t  lat  within 
the  next  two  to  five  years  the  o  1  fields  in 
this  country  would  reach  their  maximum 
production  and  from  that  time  on  we  would 
face  an  ever-increasing  decline. 

This  caused  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense, composed  of  most  of  the  n  lembers  of 
the  President's  cabinet,  to  advocate  Gov- 
ernment acquisition  of  Indian  1  mds.  with 
exploration  for  oil  under  Gjvernment 
control. 

George  Otis  Smith.  Director  ol  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  warned  that  tl  le  United 
States  would  be  out  of  oil  In  elgh  :een  years, 
while  the  rest  of  the  world  woull  have  an 
ample  supply  for  the  next  fifty  years.  He 
said  that  in  eighteen  years  th  s  country 
would  have  to  depend  upon  forel  in  sources 
or  use  less  oil. 

Professor  Harold  Hlbbart  of  Vale  Uni- 
versity. In  a  talk  before  the  Amerl^  :an  Chem- 
ical Society,  said  that  otir  suppl  '  of  crude 
oil  would  be  entirely  exhausted  within  thir- 
teen years  and  that  there  was  eo  solution 
In  sight.  He  said  be  felt  conflden^,  however, 
that  chemists  would  eventually  solve  this 
problem  through  palnataklng  ijesearch.  I 
think  It  l5  Interesting  to  note  that  crystal 
balls  were  not  much  better  then 
are  today. 

Federal     control     of    the     Indlistry 
strongly  advocated.  It  ts  likely  1hat  a  na- 
tional petroleum  would  have  be<  n  author- 
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Ized  had  not  Wilson's  Secretary  of  State, 
Bainbridge  Colby,  warned  that  foreign  na- 
tions would  refuse  such  a  company  the  right 
to  carry  on  business  either  in  their  coun- 
tries or  In  countries  under  their  influence. 
Entry  into  Middle  East 

In  order  to  Impress  the  British  and  French 
with  this  country's'  determination  to  have 
an  cpen-door  policy  in  the  Middle  East,  the 
United  States  Government  threate.ied  to 
place  an  oil  embargo  on  any  country  dis- 
criminating against  American  oil  Interests. 

On  January  19,  1921,  the  Financial  Times 
was  able  to  say:  "It  is  i.ow  clear  that  the 
French  government,  like  tiie  British,  aims 
r.t  iic-n-ni.'.iiopoly  of  the  oi!  business.  The 
policy  of  the  open-door  is  to  be  adopted  and 
as  a  result,  the  Roy^l  Dutch  group  will  be 
in  a  position  to  obtain  concession  from  the 
French  government."  * 

This  was  the  first  aoproach  to  the  famous 
Red  Line  Agreement  •  which  was  consum- 
mated on  Ju\y  31.  1028.  with  the  oiganiz-tlon 
of  the  Turkish  Petroleum  Conici~.ny,  which 
v.T.s  composed  of  Ar>.glc-PEr= !-..'•.  O.l  Company, 
Royal  Dutch-Shell  Comp3.vr;.  Compagnie- 
Prancalse  des  Petroles,  and  Near  East  De- 
velopment Company,  each  v/ith  23.75  percent 
owarrsi  :p,  ynd  C  ilci'ste  G.-lbc;iklan  with 
the  otV.er  5  rtrco"t.  ''t  'ir.-,*'-^:'  activities  of 
the  participants  to  s'.'"^clfiod  r.fiddle  Eastern 
areas  mari-.ed  •■!*  bv  a  red  li  :?  on  fne  ma.o — 
heace  it  was  referred  to  as  the  Red  Line 
Agretmeat. 

To,'  ard  the  end  of  192!?.  Sir  Edwird  Mackay 
Edgar.  Brltisli  flnano.rr  and  industrialist, 
•,v:\s  tellii'.g  his  pe:ple  that  .\mrric?n  de- 
m?nd  i:iv  oil  ,v:v.>  so  in.^itiao'e  f-a';  a  world- 
'\iae  shcrlifie  was  ine'/itriblc.  "As  for  oil." 
he  said.  "America  has  already  reached  the 
import: ng  stage.  Our  b'isiness.  as  Britons, 
is  to  sit  tight  on  what  we  have  and  export 
all  the  oil,  colto:i.  a  -d  mnai  i.c-Sjiol'lies  in 
the  non-American  world.  In  that  way,  we 
shall  do  more  Tha^i  ^ofesyiard  our  nosition. 
We  shall  be  able  to  supply  America."  • 

OVERSTJPPtY    IN    UNITED    STATES 

To  is  statement  'ly  S:r  Edw-ird  prrmoted 
the  so-called  John  Bull  scare.  Bat  the  "John 
Bull  scare"  was  dro.-.  lud  in  a  Sjod  cf  cil 
by  November  4,  1923.  The  Ink  was  hardly  dry 
on  Senator  LaFollette's  report  predicting  that 
gasoline  would  go  to  $1  a  gallon  when  succes- 
sive discoveries  In  the  Los  Angeles  Basin,  at 
Elk  Hills,  Huntington  Beach,  and  Santa  Fe 
S-^r'ngs.  not  only  counteracted  the  decline 
of  Mexico's  "golden  lane"  fields,  but,  added 
to  the  discoveries  at  Hewitt.  Tonkawa,  and 
Burbank  in  Oklahoma,  Smackover  In  Ar- 
kansas, and  Big  Lake  In  Texas,  pushed  the 
price  of  crude  down  from  82  per  barrel  in 
February  to  SI  in  November.  At  the  same 
time,  gasoline  fell  from  21  to  13  cents  a 
fall  on. 

These  Incidents  also  served  to  relax  ten- 
sions between  this  country  and  Its  former 
allies.  President  Coolldge  rescinded  the  ex- 
clusion of  Roxanna  Petroleum  Company, 
which  was  controlled  by  Shell,  from  Indian 
lands  in  the  United  States. 

And  In  1928,  by  virtue  of  the  terms  of  the 
Red  Line  Agreement  and  through  a  strong 
State  Department  determination  to  have 
American  companies  gain  a  foothold  In  the 
Middle  East,  the  Near  East  Development  Cor- 
poration, composed  of  five  major  American 
companies,  gained  a  23.75  percent  Interest  in 
the  Iraq  Petroleum  Corporation. 

The  period  of  1929-1935  was  concerned 
largely  with  the  great  depression  In  this 
country  and  efforts  to  bring  about  petroleum 
conservation.  A  phase  of  this  conservation 
movement  was  the  effort  to  establish  world- 
wide proration  on  crude  oil  production. 

The  Federal  OU  Conservation  Board  was 
stressing  the  international  aspect  of  over- 
production, and  the  API  Committee  on  World 
Production  and  Consumption  of  Petroleum 
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worked  out  a  plan  on  the  subject  for  its 
Board.  The  whole  Idea  was  killed  when  the 
Attorney  General  ruled  that  Americans 
would  not  participate. 

Worry  over  worldwide  petroleum  supplies 
temporarily  fsided  again  Into  the  background 
with  the  first  giant  discoveries  In  Venezuela 
and  the  East  Texas  field.  These  were  the 
world's  first  million-barrel  fields. 
Independent  agitation  for  import  restrictions 

In  1930,  the  Independent  Petroleum  Asso- 
ciation of  America  (IPAA)  was  formed  in 
Tu'.sa  for  the  express  purpose  of  working  on 
the  tariff  on  petroleum  Imports.  The  organi- 
zation credited  the  new  oil  surplus  In  this 
country  to  Imports  from  foreign  fields. 

International  companies  immediately  be- 
gan to  vcluntp.rily  curtail  Imports  in  fear  of 
the  tariff  or  even  p.  totrl  embargo  on  foreign 
oil  imports.  In  June  1932,  an  excise  tax  of  21 
rents  per  barrel  on  foreign  crude  and  $1.05 
per  barrel  on  gasoline  went  into  effect. 

WORLO    W.AR    n    AND    POSTWAR    VEAHS 

As  World  War  II  approaches,  cil  took  on  a 
gr.jwiiig  importance  in  In.eriiational  a^airs. 
Genu  ny.  re.:.li2in^  it  would  probaoly  be  cut 
Oil  from  oil  in  the  war  It  was  p'.amiing. 
st^^leJ  I'iie  development  cf  U';uid  tuel  from 
co-.l.  T-i  a  lesser  extent,  similar  experiments 
v.-ere  u.iderway  in  England,  France,  and  Bel- 
gium. 

Frfiiice  developed  a  rr-cer.-3  of  substituting 
alcohcl  for  ;mtor  fuel  thrcviih  the  restric- 
tion if  petroleum  imports  sind  subsidies  to 
gr  'ill  produ-ers.  Riimatiin,  which  at  rne  time 
sold  oil  P'l  over  Eiirooe,  wa.s  lncre.-'--lr.r;'.-  con- 
fining Its  markets  to  German  and  Italian 
o'.:t;ct-,.  By  ]9o8.  Mexico  had  ertproprlated 
forei^^n  oil  properties  as  Bolivia  had  dene  a 
year  ie-rlier,  .-•nd  other  Scuth  American  coun- 
tries beran  to  organize  government-owned  oil 
companies. 

In  the  United  States,  domestic  oil  was 
flooding  the  market.  In, Bahrain.  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, and  Kuwait,  American  oil  companies 
were  making  sensational  strikes. 

Desnite  all  of  this,  when  the  United  States 
entered  the  war  on  December  7.  1941,  petro- 
leum was  one  of  the  few  American  industries 
prenared  for  the  emergency.  The  industry  was 
called  upon  to  supply  the  bulk  of  the  100- 
octane  gasoline,  toluene,  aviation  lubricants, 
synthetic  rubber  materials,  and  other  critical 
products. 

Almost  Immediately  after  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
transportation  bottleneck  for  petroleum 
shipments  to  the  east  coast  became  acute  be- 
cause of  Intensified  German  submarine  activ- 
ity. 

The  proposal  to  build  the  "Big  Inch"  and 
"Little  Inch"  pipelines  brought  on  a  genuine 
shortage  scare  for  petroleum.  In  the  Senate 
cf  the  United  States,  there  were  cries  that 
the  British  were  not  making  oil  available  to 
the  United  Nations  from  Middle  East  sources. 

In  1943,  the  Petroleum  Reserve  Corporation 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the 
Government  in  the  pipeline  business  to 
transport  American  oil  from  Saudi  Arabia  to 
the  Mediterranean  coast.  The  charter  of  this 
government  corporation  provided  also  for  the 
building  of  refineries  in  foreign  countries, 
and  other  activities. 

It  was  again  evident  that  the  Intent  was 
for  the  United  States  Government  to  go  di- 
rectly Into  the  foreign  oU  business.  This 
brought  about  Immediate  and  strong  protest 
from  the  oil  industry  and  precipitated  the 
"great  debate"  on  domestic  oil  policy. 

It  Is  Interesting  here  to  note  that  President 
Wilson's  Secretary  of  State,  Bainbridge  Colby, 
who  attacked  the  first  attempts  to  national- 
ise the  oil  Industry,  came  out  of  retirement 
to  effectively  attack  this  new  attempt. 

Oil  Administrator  Secretary  Ickes,  cam- 
paigning for  the  Government-built  trans- 
Arabian  pipeline,  reviewed  the  old  campaign, 
declaring,  "We  are  running  out  of  oil."  The 
President,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  all 
Joined  In  the  chorus. 

Eventually,  Secretary  Ickes'  Petroleum  Re- 
serve Corporation  project  was  killed  by  the 
National  Oil  Policy  Committee.  It  Is  Ironic  to 
note  that  Ickes  had  appointed  this  committee 
(composed  largely  of  oil  men)  to  support  him 
In  his  position. 

Anglo-American  treaty 

The  next  step  by  Oil  Administrator  Ickea 
was  an  effort  to  bring  about  an  Anglo-Amer- 
ican oil  agreement  covering  the  Middle  East 
and  other  foreign  countries.  Tills  he  did  with 
the  full  blessing  of  the  State  Department. 

In  the  meantime.  In  this  country,  the  oil 
Industry  was  hampered  by  an  OPA  price  on 
oil  and  products,  as  well  as  a  low  priority  for 
steel  and  steel  products.  In  the  meantime, 
tremendous  oil  discoveries  were  being  re- 
vealed in  the  Middle  East  by  the  United 
States  Petroleum  Mission.  Steel  had  been 
made  available  for  the  building  of  the  trans- 
Arabian  pipeline  to  deliver  Texas  Company 
and  Standard  of  California  oil  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

The  Anglo-American  Treaty  fight  was  to 
continue  until  well  after  the  end  of  the  war. 
In  the  midst  of  all  of  these  debates,  ration- 
ing of  oil  products,  and  strangulation  by 
OPA,  this  country  was  supplying  by  far  the 
greatest  amount  of  oil  to  execute  the  war. 

In  the  closing  stages  of  the  war,  Soviet 
Russia  was  already  making  an  attempt  to  se- 
cure oil  concessions  In  Iran,  but  that  coun- 
try refused  on  the  grounds  that  the  Iranian 
public  would  consider  that  they  had  been 
granted  under  duress  with  foreign  troops 
stationed  in  their  country.  Iran  was  backed 
by  both  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
and  this  issue  threatened  to  grow  into  a  Big 
Three  crisis. 

The  Issue  actually  was  called  a  proving 
ground  of  allied  oil  policy,  and  the  editor  of 
one  oil  trade  journal  In  this  country  viewed 
the  situation  as  "a  display  of  pressure 
politics  by  the  Soviet  government  against 
foreign  governments,  possibly  leading  to 
serious  activities  for  American  oil  companies 
now  operating  in  the  Near  East." " 

This.  then,  is  the  birth  of  the  recent  trou- 
bles in  the  Middle  East,  which  erupted  first 
with  the  Suez  crisis,  then  with  the  Israeli- 
Arab  war,  and  which  led  to  the  news  story 
quoted  earlier. 

It  seems  obvious  In  looking  back  now  that 
the  international  factors  in  which  the  domes- 
tic oil  industry  found  itself  in  World  War  n 
were  serious.  The  United  States  Government 
consistently  refused  to  grant  crude  oil  price 
Increases  and  steel  necessary  to  stimulate 
seriously  needed  wildcat  drilling.  It  seems 
that  the  Government  was  deliberately  trying 
to  keep  domestic  exploration  down  while  pro- 
moting Middle  East  oil  development,  despite 
the  relative  danger  of  take-over  by  the 
enemy. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Government  was 
squandering  good  money  promoting  a  syn- 
thetic fuel  program,  which  failed;  also  the 
lU-fated  army  Canol  project  In  Canada,  and 
was  keeping  the  lid  on  the  Elks  Hills  Naval 
Reserves  No.  1.  In  spite  of  this,  It  Is  to  the 
remarkable  credit  of  the  domestic  Industry 
that  production  Increased  from  3.842  million 
barrels  per  day  In  1941  to  4.695  million  bar- 
rels per  day  In  1945. 

As  World  War  II  ended,  it  was  obvious  that 
the  world  had  for  the  first  time  In  history  be- 
come oU-consclous,  far  more  so  than  after 
the  first  World  War. 

Soviet  Russia  recognizing  the  high  strategic 
Importance  of  oil.  started  occupying  or  taking 
over  country  after  country  in  eastern  Europe, 
Including  Rumania.  Poland.  Hungary,  part  of 
Austria,  Yugoslavia,  and  Czechoslovakia,  all- 
oil-producing  countries,  perpetrating  a  gigan- 
tic oil  grab. 
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Russia  prolonged  the  stay  of  her  troops  In 
Iran,  then  the  largest  oil  producing  country 
in  the  Middle  East,  precipitating  the  first 
United  Nations  crisis  and  thereby  launching 
the  cold  war. 

In  the  aftermath  of  World  War  II,  the  Tru- 
man Doctrine,  the  Marshall  Plan,  the  Korean 
war,  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion were  all  part  of  an  era  of  emergency. 
Ep.ch  of  them  involved  petroleum  supply, 
refinery,  pipeline,  and  marketing  consi- 
derations that  would,  sooner  or  later,  have 
significant  Influence  on  exploration  In  the 
United  States. 

Oil  shortage  of  1047-1948 

So  the  United  States,  In  the  years  immedi- 
ately after  World  War  II.  faced  the  "cold 
war  oil  scare."  which  resembled  to  some  ex- 
tent the  John  Bull  oU  scare  that  followed 
World  War  I. 

The  State  Department  began  attempts  to 
revive  the  stalemated  Anglo-American  Oil 
Treaty,  supported  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  members  of  the  Army-Navy  Petro- 
leum Board.  Attention  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  "Russia  threatens  Middle  East  oil,"  and 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Krug  revised  the  old 
"United  States  scarcity-foreign  plenty"  ap- 
proach. 

Although  OPA  price  ceiling  for  controls  was 
removed  late  In  1946.  and.  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  crude  prices  had  reached  a  fifteen-year 
high  and  domestic  production  and  explora- 
tion were  In  high  gear,  the  Marshall  Plan 
backers  in  Congress  suggested  a  Government 
policy  aimed  at  saving  domestic  oil  and  draw- 
ing on  Middle  East  oil  as  much  as  possible. 
Following  that  policy,  of  course,  would  have 
destroyed  our  domestic  exploration  and  elim- 
inated the  Independent. 

Post- World  War  II  demand  In  this  country 
was  little  short  of  phenomenal.  The  Army- 
Navy  Petroleum  Board  testified  that  the  mil- 
itary services  faced  an  acute  shortage  of  avia- 
tion gasoline. 

In  spite  of  this,  oil  shipments  were  going  to 
Russia,  but  criticism  caused  the  Office  of  In- 
ternational Trade  to  relnstltute  war-time 
controls  on  oil  exports. 

Behind  all  of  this.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
Government  was  promoting  the  Anglo-Amer- 
ican Treaty  which  was  actually  already 
doomed. 

Great  expansion  was  going  on  In  Venezuela 
and  the  Middle  East. 

The  Red  Line  Agreement  was  almost 
quietly  dissolved  and  the  60-50  profit  shar- 
ing plan  was  Initiated  In  Venezuela  and 
spread  to  the  Middle  East.  This  Increase  In 
payments  ended  the  honeymoon  between  the 
foreign  countries  and  American  companies. 

"Sowing  the  petroleum"  policy  In  Vene- 
zuela was  announced  as  a  plan  to  plow  oil 
royalties  and  taxes  back  Into  public  Im- 
provements, which  was  another  method  to 
milk  more  from  the  American  companies. 
All  of  this  had  a  slowing  effect  on  domestic 
exploration.  A  series  of  situations,  condi- 
tions, and  events  made  things  even  worse. 

IMPORTS    AND    CRISIS 

In  1948,  the  United  States  lost  Its  tre- 
mendous advantage  of  being  a  net  oil  ex- 
porter with  the  reversal  of  the  historical 
west-to-east  oil  fiow. 

Korean  war 
In  1950,  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war 
created  a  new  oil  emergency,  and  exploration 
picked  up  rapidly,  with  great  success. 
OU  crisis  in  Iran-nationalization 

In  1951.  Premier  Mossedegh  nationalized 
Iranian  oil.  This  constituted  a  serious  threat 
to  Korean  oil  supply,  to  NATO,  and  to  the 
success  of  the  Marshall  Plan.  This,  too.  was 
Soviet  inspired,  but  the  Foreign  Petroleum 
Supply  Committee's  plan  of  action  averted 
Impending  disaster. 

Meanwhile,  back  home  In  1952,  the  Select 
Senate   Committee    on   Small   Business   re- 


leased a  staff  report  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  titled  "The  International  Petro- 
leum Cartel."  which  had  previously  been 
classified,  to  stir  up  dissension  and  cast  new 
suspicions  on  the  vital  oil  Industry.  Huge 
foreign  demand  following  on  the  heels  of 
European  recovery  brought  on  a  temporary 
supply  problem. 

In  1954,  the  Iranian  oil  consortium  was 
formed  virlth  the  backing  of  the  State  De- 
partment, and  that  was  taken  as  an  Indica- 
tion of  the  vital  Importance  of  Middle  East 
oil  to  the  free  world.  At  about  the  same 
time,  Americans  moved  into  other  areas  of 
the  Middle  East,  Africa,  and  South  America 
In  what  has  been  described  as  the  greatest 
search  for  oil  In  history. 

This  search  Inspired  an  editorial  in  one 
of    this    country's    leading    trade    Journals, 
which  Indicated  that  oil  may  lead  to  world 
freedom. 
The  editorial  stated: 

"The  rapid,  widespread  expansion  of  Amer- 
ican free  enteprlse  oil  operations  over  a  huge 
portion  of  the  globe  may  provide  multitudes 
of  people  with  greatly  Improved  living  condi- 
tions and  thereby  build  a  formidable  barrier 
against   the    spread    of    Communism." » 

We  all  probably  felt  like  that.  What  we 
didn't  realize,  I  am  certain,  was  that  Com- 
munism would  be  attracted  to  those  areas 
of  development  In  the  Middle  East  and 
Africa. 

This  Is  all  prologue  to  the  two  great  crises 
that  lay  ahead  in  the  Middle  East,  each  of 
which  would  have  profound  Influence  over 
the  pattern  of  domestic  exploration. 
Suez  crisis 
On  July  26,  1956,  one  of  the  momentous  In- 
ternational factors  In  this  history  of  petro- 
leum occurred  when  Egypt  seized  and  closed 
the  Suez  Canal.  England  and  Prance  took 
steps  to  force  the  reopening,  but  their  efforts 
were  thwarted  by  Russia's  offer  to  send  vol- 
unteer forces  to  Egjrpt.  and — later — on  a 
threat  of  atomic  repraisals  against  NATO 
nations.  The  issue  was  finally  settled  by 
Eisenhowers  Middle  East  Doctrine. 
Middle  East  crisis 
Europe's  Middle  East  oil  supply  was  cut 
off.  The  Foreign  Supply  Committee  became 
the  Middle  East  Emergency  Committee,  and 
Soviet  policy  In  the  situation  was  described 
as  an  attempt  to  use  Nasser-style  Arab  na- 
tionalism as  a  dagger  to  strike  at  the  oil- 
Jugular  vein  of  the  Western  Alliance. 

As  oil  was  moved  around  the  Cape  to  Eu- 
rope, the  Middle  East  Emergency  Committee 
which  actually  consisted  of  American  inter- 
national oil  companies,  became  the  focal 
point  of  an  Industry  Intramural  debate  and 
controversy  Involving  the  Imports  Issue.  In- 
dependents demanded  more  pipeline  connec- 
tions. State  proration  policy,  especially  In 
Texas,  drew  fire  when  allowables  were  not 
raised  to  meet  the  crisis. 

A  50-cent  crude  oil  price  Increase  stunned 
Washington  and  most  of  the  major  oil  com- 
panies except  Humble,  which  was  the  Insti- 
gator of  the  Increase.  In  Washington,  a  Mas- 
sachusetts congressman  called  for  an  eleven- 
member  National  Petroleum  Commission  to 
take  over  all  phases  of  the  Industry  In  the 
Interests  of  national  security  and  economy. 
Federal  control  of  the  petroleum  Industry 
became  a  by-word. 

In  the  overall  picture,  the  Mid-East  Emer- 
gency Committee  provided  Europe  with  suffi- 
cient oil  to  prevent  a  million  barrel  dally 
shortage.  When  It  was  all  over,  the  domestic 
Industry  in  this  country  found  Itself  unable 
to  unwind  its  program  with  the  necessary 
rapidity,  and  the  result  was  an  oil  explora- 
tion and  drilling  depression  from  which  we 
have  not  recovered  to  this  day. 

The  impact  of  this  crisis  on  domestic  ex- 
ploration and  development  was  profound. 
For  example.  In  an  address  before  the  Chicago 
Executive's    Club    In    mid-November    1956. 
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Howard   W.  Page,  Director  of 
New  Jersey,  put  his  reasons  for 
of  the  western  nations,  especially 
States,  in  the  crisis  rather 
said: 

"The  importance  of  the  Middle 
lu  the  fact  that  it  is  the  greatest 
ervolr  of  energy  available  to  suppl  y 
Ing  needs  of  the  entire  Eastern 
outside  the  Iron  Curtain.  It  is  al&  > 
because  it  is  testing  ground  for 
What  happens  there  profoundly 
only  Europe,  but  Africa,  the  Fa" 
even  Latin  America.  And  what 
these  places  affects  America."  > 

As  soon  as  the  crisis  ended,  th( 
In  this  country  opened  all  of  the 
Investigations,  new  proposals  for 
trol  of  the  entire  Industry,  and 
gestion  for  internationalization  i 
western  world  petroleum  industrj  . 

The    Russians   sat   by   silently 
months  getting  their  first  satelUt  > 
and  then  opened  a  new  Middle 
paign,  centering  on  Muscat,  Omai 
Eg3^t.  In  the  meantime,  in  this 
crude  oil  buyers  were  putting 
ration  into  effect. 

To  try  to  keep  things  safe  in 
E£ist,  the  State  Department  wa£ 
the  American  International 
ward  Increased  imports  of  oil  Int 
try.  and  by  October   1957,  Texa  i 
twelve-day  producing  schedule 
successive    thirteen-day    month! 
producers,  many  of  whom  had 
on   twice   that   many   producing 
facing  financial  disaster  all  over 

Then  came  announcements 
be  necessary  to  invest  $60  billlo^ 
Industry  in  the  next  five  years 
least  half  of  that  would  be  Inv 
if  we  were  to  meet  worldwide 
course,  domestic  producers  In 
swimming  In  a  sea  of  surplus  oil 
slightly  difficult  to  understand. 

To   add   fuel   to   the   glowing 
trouble,  Russia  stepped  up  the 
the  Middle  East  and  worldwide 
oil  suddenly  took  a  temporary 
significant   downward    turn.   Th 
turning   their   attention   almost 
to   the   Middle   East,   put   on   a 
barrage,  stressing  Russia's 
and    technical    superiority    as 
Sputnik's  flashing  signals  as  It 
earth. 

And  skipping  over  an  entire 
international  factors,  we  come 
1967,  when,  again,  a  third  of  the 
petroleum  supply  was  suddenl; 
Israeli  and  Arab  guns  flashed  ou' 
torlral  six-day  war. 

The  Soviets'  and  Arabs 
to  create  a  European  oil  famine 
United    States    supplied    90    m 
over  and  above  normal 
the    crisis.    That,    interestingly 
•»xactly  the  amount  of  oil  the 
had  provided  to  win  "the  war 
wars"  in  Europe  between  1914 

Throughout  the  entire  crisis, 
were  telling  the  Arabs  that 
only  real  friend  and  that  the 
and  other  western  powers  wen 
Israel  and  could  not  be  trusted. 
every  means  to  foment  as  mu 
possible  against  the  United  Stat^ 

In  the  meantime,  Russia  was 
marketplace    offering   to   supply 
to  help  the  poor,  downtrodden 
And,  as  strange  as  it  seemed  a' 
they  found  some  takers.  The 
beginning  to  realize  that  the  U 
be   depended   upon    In    the 
another  emergency. 

FUTTJRE  OtTTLOOK 

I  think  that  it  would  be  appropriate  for  me 
now  to  delve  somewhat  into  the  outlook  for 
the  future.  However,  before  doln  ;  so  I  would 
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like  to  stress  the  old  adage  that  "the  past 
is  a  prelude  to  the  future."  We  have  seen 
history  repeat  itself  too  many  times  to  ignore 
this  observation.  The  events  of  the  past 
which  I  have  related  to  you  tonight  might 
be  an  Indication  of  what  will  probably  hap- 
pen In  the  future:  that  is,  unless  there  are 
drastic  changes  soon  In  oxir  government  pol- 
icies affecting  energy  supplies  we  will  gradu- 
ally lose  our  position  as  a  great  power  in  the 
world's  political  and  economic  arenas. 

One  thing  is  certain:  we  are  entering  the 
first  phase  of  a  serious  energy  crisis  In  this 
country.  I  can  sum  up  the  impact  of  this 
situation  by  quoting  Joseph  Kraft,  colum- 
nist with  the  Washington  Post,  in  his  article 
of  March  11,  entitled  "Energy  Politics".  He 
started  his  article  by  stating: 

"Why  do  people  babble  endlessly  about  the 
energy  crisis?  Because  at  the  heart  of  the 
babble  there  Is  a  policy  dispute,"  and  he 
appropriately  ended  the  article  by  stating, 
and  I  quote,  "What  all  this  means  Is  that 
yakklng  about  energy  Is  not  a  shapeless 
babble.  A  great  issue  is  emerging,  and  it  Is 
apt  to  dominate  the  politics  of  the  next 
decade  as  a  classic  chapter  of  American 
history  engaging  Interests,  regions  and  men." 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  Mr.  Kraft.  I  would 
like  to  also  add,  not  only  will  It  dominate 
politics.  It  could  change  the  complete  life- 
style of  this  nation. 

I  want  to  emphatically  state,  as  I  have 
stated  publicly  before,  that  there  are  two 
great  approaches,  which  would  go  a  long 
way  to  solving  the  domestic  energy  short- 
age— one  wotild  be  for  all  factions,  especially 
our  government,  to  encourage  by  proper  in- 
centives more  domestic  exploration  for  pe- 
troleum which,  in  turn,  would  result  In 
greater  production,  and.  secondly  to  Immedi- 
ately begin  to  provide  long  range  planning 
through  a  meaningful  energy  policy  for  the 
domestic  petroleum  industry  and  certainly 
for  the  energy  Industry  as  a  whole — Irrespec- 
tive of  foreign  sources  and  International 
politics. 

Now  for  an  outlook  of  the  future. 

I  must  begin  by  stating  that  the  storage 
capacity  of  petroleum  In  the  United  States 
is  virtually  zero  as  compared  with  sixty  days 
for  Europe  and  approximately  fifteen  days 
for  Japan. 

Actually  storage  Is  only  an  Insignificant 
safeguard — a  back-up — for  unexpected  de- 
crease of  domestic  production,  but  certainly 
more  of  a  back-up  for  the  unexpected  cut- 
off from  foreign  sources. 

The  great  concern  of  the  have  not  coun- 
tries which  depend  on  a  large  amount  of 
Imports — and  certainly  the  United  States 
can  be  now  considered  to  be  a  have  not 
nation — is  the  apparent  and  unpredictable 
politically  Inspired  cut-off.  The  United 
States  is  particularly  vulnerable  to  a  Middle 
East  cut-off  because  of  Its  partiality  for 
Israel. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  all  Arab 
cut-backs  so  far  have  been  aimed  against 
Israel  friends — in  1956,  over  the  Suez  Crisis, 
and  in  1967.  over  the  Six-Day  War. 

One  Inescapable  conclusion  Is  that  in  order 
for  this  nation  of  ours  to  maintain  Its  rate 
of  progress  and  to  preserve  the  American 
way  of  life,  the  United  States  cannot  afford 
to  be  on  bad  terms  with  the  whole  Arab 
membership  of  OPEC  (Organization  of  Pe- 
troleum Esrportlng  Countries) — this  truism 
holds  as  an  Irrevocable  fact  no  matter  how 
much  the  Individual  Arab  country  in  ques- 
tion may  differ  politically  or  ideologically 
within  the  Arab  league.  In  other  words,  In 
the  long  run  the  Arabs  are  sticking  together. 

Those  In  the  White  House  may  well  ask 
the  question.  "Can  we  still  Import  our  tre- 
mendous requirement  in  the  1980s  If  there 
is  no  resolution  of  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute 
by  then?" 

Frankly,  it  is  a  risk  that  this  nation  can- 
not afford  to  take.  So  far  the  Arabs  have 


not  exercised  outright  "political  black* 
mall"  on  the  United  States  to  force  their 
way.  but  we  all  know  that  the  possibility 
Is  always  present  and  can  be  used  unexpect- 
edly and  be  as  sharp  as  the  edge  of  the  guil- 
lotine. The  Russians  are  fully  aware  of  thU 
and  It  is  no  secret  that  they  are  conthiuously 
prodding  the  Arabs  to  use  their  most  power- 
ful weapon,  which  is  oil.  to  punish  the 
United  States  and  other  world  powers  friend- 
ly to  the  Israelis. 

Because  of  this  and  other  luistable  inter- 
national activities  In  the  field  of  petroleum 
the  western  world  Is  indeed  in  great  Jeopardy 
and  will  require  strategic  and  expert  diplo- 
macy of  the  first  magnitude  to  alleviate  the 
serious  situation  which  prevails.  Unless  some 
Intelligent  and  effective  diplomatic  action  is 
taken  soon  the  Soviet  Union's  plan  to  con- 
quer the  world  through  the  control  of  liquid 
energy  will  brush  all  past  factors  Into  a  heap- 
ing pile  of  Insignificance. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  de- 
termined to  control  a  large  majority  of  th« 
world's  hydrocarbon  reserves  with  the  Inten- 
tion of  dominating  the  present  major  source 
of  energy  until  other  sources,  such  as  nuclear 
energy,  are  adequately  developed. 

This  means  that  they  are  aiming  at  the 
Jugular  vein  of  the  world's  economy  and  es- 
pecially that  of  the  United  States,  which 
is  energy  based. 

This  plan  of  world  control  can  be  stopped, 
but  only  If  the  free  world  leadership — es- 
pecially American  leadership — recognizes  the 
serious  global  implications  which  would  arise 
out  of  the  shortage  of  energy  supplies. 

However.  I  have  faith  that  Americans  will 
protect  America — and  that  our  scientific  and 
technological  know-how  will  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  finding  and  creating  sufficient  energy 
to  keep  this  great  land  of  ours  as  free  from 
dependence  on  potentisJly  hostile  sources  as 
possible. 

FOOTNOTES 

1  Consulting  Geologist  and  Petroleum  Engi- 
neer, Independent  Producer  and  Operator. 
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« Id.  at  Pt.  7,  p.  8. 
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MORE  FLAK  OVER  UTILITY  ADS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  citizen 
efforts  and  actions  by  State  utility  com- 
missions are  at  long  last  leading  to  cur- 
tailment of  customer-financed  utility  ad- 
vertising and  promotion. 

On  February  6,  I  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  3636-3637,  an  article 
from  the  January  15  issue  of  Electrical 
World  dealing  with  utility  advertising 
and  the  fairness  doctrine.  Electrical 
World  followed  up  with  an  article  in  its 
February  15  issue  on  challenges  to  utility 
advertising  and  promotion  practices  in 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois. 

I  am  encouraged  to  believe  that  Consol- 
idated Edison,  under  the  leadership  of 
Chuck  Luce — and  with  continued  gentle 
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prodding  from  New  York  Public  Service 
Commission  headed  by  Joseph  C.  Swid- 
ler — will  soon  join  that  select  group  of 
electric  utilities  which  spend  more  on 
research  and  development  than  they  do 
on  advertising  and  sales  promotion. 

The  seven  companies  which  were  in 
this  select  group  in  1971,  as  I  reported  on 
January  26,  are  New  England  Power,  Pa- 
cific Gas  and  Electric,  Illinois  Power, 
Duquesne  Light — Pennsylvania,  Arizona 
Public  Service,  Commonwealth  Edison — 
Illinois,  and  San  Diego  Gas  and  Electric. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
February  15  Electrical  World  article, 
"More  Flak  Over  Utility  Ads,"  and  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Nesbitt  Clobbers  Utility 
Promotion,  Some  Advertising,"  which 
appeared  in  the  February  10  Issue  of  the 
Oklahoma  Observer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  Electrical  World,  Feb.    15.    1973] 
More  F^ak  Over  Uttlitt  Ads 

Should  a  utility  be  allowed  to  advertise 
like  everybody  else?  Should  utility  advertis- 
ing costs  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer?  In- 
deed, does  advertising  increase  the  use  of 
electric  power?  And  would  regulatory  re- 
strictions on  ads  raise  or  lower  profits  of  large 
utilities  that  now  advertise  heavily? 

All  these  questions  have  been  raised  again 
recently  as  utilities  asked  for  rate  hikes;  reg- 
ulators clamped  down  on  utilities  because  of 
gas  and  distillate-fuel  shortages;  consumer 
groups  and  environmentalists  fired  broadsides 
at  utilities  during  regulatory  hearings;  the 
courts  were  thrown  into  one  melee;  and  a 
Purdue  University  marketing  study  made 
claims  that  utility  advertising  has  little  ef- 
fect on  power  use. 

The  so-called  energy  crisis  seems  to  be  the 
hub  of  all  the  to-do,  and  two  Incidents  there 
stand  out  ( 1)  a  hard-fought  battle  now  under 
way  in  Oklahoma,  Involving  utilities,  adver- 
tising media,  the  Oklahoma  Corporation 
Commission,  and  the  State  Supreme  Court; 
and  (2)  the  Purdue  study. 

Also  In  the  running  is  a  petition  before 
the  Ohio  Public  Utilities  Commission,  charg- 
ing that  advertising  by  utilities  Is  contrib- 
uting to  the  power  shortage  ,and  requesting 
a  restraining  order  against  11  utilities.  Only 
seven  utilities  were  originally  Involved  In  a 
suit  filed  by  the  Nader-affiliated  Ohio  Public 
Interest  Action  Group — Cincinnati  Gas  & 
Electric  Co.,  Ohio  Edison  Co,  Ohio  Power  Co, 
Dayton  Power  &  Light  Co,  Cleveland  Electric 
Illuminating  Co,  Toledo  Edison  Co,  and 
Columbus  &  Southern  Ohio  Electric  Co.  But 
the  PUC  added  four  others  to  the  list. 

Despite  appeals  for  dismissal  by  the  seven 
(Columbus  &  Southern  Ohio  filed  separately 
since  OPIAO  offices  are  In  its  service  area), 
the  PUC  hearing  examiner  repwrtedly  rec- 
ommended that  the  case  should  not  be  dls- 
mlsse<!  and  that  a  hearing  should  be  held. 
The  group  of  six  utilities  claimed,  In  request- 
ing dismissal,  that  OPIAG  was  not  In  their 
territories,  that  the  PUC  had  alreeidy  had  an 
investigation  under  way,  and  that  the  legis- 
lature meant  its  statute  to  apply  only  to 
customer  rates  and  services  and  not  to  com- 
pany management  policy. 

In  Wisconsin,  John  Neess,  a  University  of 
Wisconsin  zoology  professor  and  director  of 
"Wisconsin's  Environmental  Decade,"  told 
the  Wisconsin  Public  Service  Commission 
that  removing  advertising  and  public  rela- 
tions from  a  requested  $10.3-mllllon  rate  In- 
crease by  Wisconsin  Power  &  Light  Co.  would 
reduce  the  request  and  not  pass  on  adver- 
tising costs  to  customers. 

"The  center  of  our  case,"  Neess  said.  Is 


that  revenue  "should  be  reduced  by  all  op- 
erating cxpe;;ses  not  directly  related  to  pro- 
viding electric,  gas,  or  water  services." 

The  Illinois  Commerce  Commission  (ICC) 
sent  questionnaires  to  all  utilities  asking  for 
breakdowns  on  promotional.  Institutional, 
and  image  advertising.  A  petition  by  North- 
western University  students  asked  the  com- 
mission to  disallow,  for  rate-making  pur- 
poses, advertising  aimed  at  Increasing  con- 
sumption of  electricity  or  at  conveying  a 
favorable  company  Image. 

However,  the  petition  favored  publicity 
aimed  at  "efficient  and  conservative  use"  of 
power.  Within  the  next  two  months  or  so, 
eight  utilities  In  the  state  must  submit  a 
description  of  their  advertising  programs  to 
the  ICC. 

In  the  Oklahoma  battle,  Oklahoma  Gas 
&  Electric  Co.,  Public  Service  Co.  of  Okla- 
homa, other  utilities,  the  State  Home  Build- 
ers' Organization,  various  charitable  groups, 
and  the  advertising  media  are  on  one  side, 
and  the  Oklahoma  Corporation  Conmiissloa 
aiid  Its  staff  are  on  the  other. 

The  utilities  and  other  groups  affected  by 
the  OCC  stand  are  appealing  to  the  Okla- 
homa Supreme  Court  an  OCC  ban  on  utility 
advertising  and  promotional  practices  Issued 
last  Dec.  21.  The  matter  went  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  once,  but  was  remanded  to 
the  commission. 

Faced  with  the  new  appeals,  the  commis- 
sion ordered  the  utilities  to  put  up  stiff 
$250,000  bonds  for  the  first  six  months  of 
the  appeal  period  and  $600,000  thereafter. 
Commission  Chairman  Charles  Nesbitt  said 
the  bonds  were  fixed  high  purposely  to  speed 
the  appeals. 

The  utilities  curtailed  their  media  ad- 
vertising pending  the  outcome  of  a  re- 
hearing on  Jan.  19.  When  the  commission 
se^  the  appeals  bonds,  It  took  requests  for 
advertising  exceptions  under  advisement. 

PS  of  Oklahoma  continued  to  advertise, 
but  slanted  Its  "country"  newspaper  ads  to- 
ward energy  conservation.  Chairman  Nesbitt 
and  Commissioners  Ray  C.  Jones  and  Rex 
Privett  have  stood  solidly  together  oia  the 
ban.  Privett,  who  is  new  on  the  commission, 
had  not  been  seated  when  the  ban  was  first 
applied. 

The  commission's  staff  said  that  the  state's 
11  major  utilities  spent  $3.7-mllllon  in  ad- 
vertising and  promotion  during  the  year 
preceding  last  November's  bearings.  This 
included  $500,000  In  contributions.  The  com- 
mission also  schedtiled  rate  hearings  start- 
ing the  week  of  March  19  regarding  the  pos- 
sible return  of  money  to  consumers  who  have 
had  advertising  expenses  passed  on  to  them. 
In  remanding  the  case  back  to  the  commis- 
sion, the  state  Supreme  Court  also  issvied  a 
stay  order  that  forbids  any  return  of  money 
to  consumers  at  least  until  after  the  case  is 
adjudicated. 

The  Purdue  marketing  study  found  that 
advertising  merely  calls  attention  to  power 
production,  rather  than  persuading,  and 
that  it  does  not  Influence  the  basic  size  of 
the  demand  for  any  product.  Including  elec- 
tricity. Restrictions  on  corporate  advertis- 
ing, the  report  claims,  would  merely  Increase 
the  profits  of  any  company  that  does  a  lot 
of  advertising. 

The  findings  seem  to  undercut  contentions 
of  environmentalists  and  no-growth  advo- 
cates who  claim  utility  advertising  should 
be  cut  because  It  helps  deplete  energy  re- 
soiu-ces  and  boosts  the  use  of  energy. 


(From  the  Oklahoma  Observer,  Feb.  10, 1973] 

NEssrrT  Clobbers  Utility  Promotion,  Some 

Advertising 

The  greatest  tragedy  In  all  history  Is  the 
murder  of  a  beautiful  theory  by  a  gang  of 
brutal  facts. 

Check  the  theories  that  may  tumble  In  the 


memorable  battle  involving  the  status  of 
public  utUity  advertising  in  Oklahoma: 

Theory  One — That  public  utilities  (as  cor- 
porations) are  entitled  to  First  Amendment 
privileges  and  any  attempt  to  regulate  their 
advertising  affairs,  charitable  contributions 
and  promotional  policies  is  unconstitutional. 
Nonsense. 

Theory  Two — That  the  Corporation  Com- 
mission can  legally  or  morally  tell  utilities 
what  they  can  do  with  their  profits.  Non- 

Theory  Three — That  utUities,  because  they 
are  quasi-public,  cannot  take  Issue  with  the 
government. 

Luckily,  nothing  has  withstood  the  test  of 
time  better  in  Oklahoma  than  the  wisdom  of 
Constitutional  Convention  delegates  who 
prescribed  a  series  of  checks  and  balances 
in  utility  regulations.  The  current  issue  wUl 
be  resolved  by  the  State  Supreme  Court — and 
not  as  part  of  a  quarrel  between  the  Corpo- 
ration Commission  and  utility  companies. 

The  Corporation  Commission  (read  that 
Charles  Nesbitt,  since  the  other  two  rolled 
over  and  played  dead)  began  more  than  a 
year  ago  to  look  into  advertising,  charitable 
contributions  and  promotional  practices  of 
public  utilities. 

Proceedings  were  suspended  for  a  year 
while  Nesbitt  took  a  fling  at  the  U.S.  Senate 
race,  during  which  he  received  almost  no 
backing  from  state  newspapers,  a  prime 
beneficiary  of  utility  advertising  dollars. 

The  ill-fated  race  behind  him.  Nesbitt 
cranked  out  a  blistering  order  on  Dec.  21, 
"We  spare  you  the  legal  hocus-pocus."  It 
said  no  more  advertising  would  be  permitted 
except  it  be  consumer  or  conservation 
oriented.  Charitable  contributions  would 
have  to  come  from  profits.  All  promotional 
programs  wovUd  be  prohibited. 

Promotions  Include  such  items  as  slipping 
the  builder  of  a  $25,000  house  a  check  for 
$400  to  go  AU-Electrlc.  (We  don't  know  what 
the  gas  company  paid  but  It  was  probably 
fedrly  competitive.) 

Now  the  case  has  wound  up  In  the  State 
Supreme  Court,  with  utilities  discontinuing 
almost  all  advertising  despite  a  stay  of  the 
order  won  by  the  Oklahoma  Press  Associa- 
tion, which  claimed  the  order  was  proce- 
duraUy  illegal. 

Utilities  claim  they  don't  want  to  adver- 
tise and  be  in  Jeopardy.  Cynics  say  they  sus- 
pended advertising  pending  outcome  of  the 
suit  to  galvanize  public  support  via  news- 
papers and  broadcasters.  It  worked.  The 
media  lost  an  estimated  $100,000  in  adver- 
tising In  the  first  week. 

Few  people  doubt  that  the  Supreme  Court 
will  modify  the  order,  particularly  teUlng  the 
commission  that  a  corporation's  profits  are 
Its  own  btislness.  not  Nesbltfs.  Beyond  that, 
most  of  the  Nesbitt  order  Is  Ukely  to  stick. 

So  who  is  right  and  who  Is  wrong  in  this 
tangled  web   Involving  millions   of  dollars? 

Nancy  Lewis  of  the  Oklahoma  Journal  did 
a  splendid  regional  survey  on  promotional 
practices  and  learned  that  Oklahoma  is 
almost  in  a  class  by  Itself  on  promotional 
aUowances.  Officials  of  regulatory  bodies  In 
several  states  were  downright  shocked  It  was 
going  on  in  Oklahoma. 

There  is  no  legal  doubt  that  the  Commis- 
sion can  establish  legal  parameters;  the 
method  is  something  else.  It  Is  one  thing  to 
bar  institutional  advertising  from  gross  re- 
ceipts, but  where  does  Nesbitt  get  off  tell- 
ing shareholders  they  also  can't  do  any  from 
profits? 

Competitive  advertising  ought  to  he  barred 
but  it  will  be  tough.  "Conservation"  can 
be  defined  as  cooking  meals  on  gas.  since 
it  takes  more  gas  to  produce  electricity  for 
cooking  a  meal.  It  would  be  conservation 
for  all  night  lights  to  be  electric  since  gas 
lamps  In  the  yard  burn  24  hours  a  day, 
wasting  a  precious,  declining  commodity. 
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Corsumsr   oriented    advertising 
problems.  In  fact  OG&E  has  been 
track,    probably   ser^slng   Nesbltfs 
mind  a   year  ago  when   he  ran   up 
flag. 

For  some  utility  people  to  bad 
servation  and  consumer  advertising 
just   how  far  off  the  track  they've 
how  uncreatlve  their  corporate 

It   Is   unlikely   that   utilities   will 
having  to  tap  stockholders  for  all 
contributions.  There  Is  likely  to  be 
promise  here,  since  it  Is  not  right  t< 
unlimited  use  of  customer  dollars 
a  utility  might   think   Is  charltabl  : 
Judicious  restraint  Is  probably  In 
Ing  In  this  area. 

Undoubtedly  some  utilities  have 
nanas  on  promotional  allowances, 
a   long   list   of   horror   stories   In 
The    Corporation    Commission    is 
within  Its  legal  right  to  banish  them 
mighty    applausT    of    virtually    every 
homan. 

Utility  advertising  had  gotten 
out  of  hand  In  Oklahoma  and  the 
privately  admit  It.  The  great  battle 
the  titans.  OG&E  and  ONG.  had  t( 
that    neither   could    w'.n.   If   Nesbiti 
Intervened  there  would  probably 
a    class-action    lawsuit    reaching    tl 
ends. 

It  is  all  well  and  good  to  refer  to 
as    "Investor    owned."    but    that    ar  i 
public  industries  granted  terrltorl^ 
slvity  ar.d  a  guaranteed  rate  of 
must  ofjerata  in  the  public  Intere^ 
come  arms  of  government.  As  bad  as 
ment   messes   up   In   the  private  S! 
better  to  have  sharply  regulated  sen  i 
operations  than  ones  operated  by 
ernment. 

Nesbltt  Is  correct  in  saying  that 
thing   for  a  wholly  private  busln 
into    the    s-'lf-congraiulation 
simply  not  right  in  the  utility 
one  who  doubts  his  rationale  shoul 
It  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  Most 
more  harsh  In  their  Judgment  than 

A   pathetic   sidelight   to   the 
has   been   the   reaction   of   some 
publishers  whose  tirades  on  the 
reinforce   our   view   that    a   segmenf 
press   is  no  longer  dedicated  to 
interest. 

Pew  papers  will  suffer  more  adv 
The  Observer,  yet  we  applaud  any 
which  brings  a  modicum  of  ration 
to  utility  practices  on  advertising 
motions.  To  hear  some  editors  tell 
poratlon  Is  suddenly  entitled  to 
rights    as    an    individual    under 
Amendment.  They  need  a  remedial 
government. 
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ANCHORAGE-FAIRBANKS  RESOLU- 
TION ON  trans-alaskaI  pipe- 
line 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President, 
the  highly  emotional  nature  of 
ject  and  the  importance  of  the 
energy  crisis,  the  facts  concenjiing 
trans-Alaska    pipeline    have 
clearly  presented  to  many  peojjle 
Department  of  the  Interior  has 
published  a  revised  fact  sheet 
pipeline.  I  believe  this  will  be 
the  general  public. 

I  request  unanimous  consent 
fact  sheet  of  March  1,  1973.  of 
retary  of  the  Interior  on  the 
ka  pipeline  be  printed  in  the 
sioNAL  Record  at  this  point. 

There   being  no   objection, 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
Record,  as  follows: 
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U.S.  Department  of  the  Inteeiob, 

Washington,  DC,  March  1, 1973. 

TRANS-ALASKA   PIPELXNX 

In  early  1968,  oil  was  discovered  on  the 
North  Slope  of  Alaska  by  companies  explor- 
ing lands  leased  to  them  by  the  State  of 
Alaska. 

A  consortium  of  oil  companies  applied  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior's  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  for  permits  to  construct 
a  pipeline  system  across  public  lands  to 
transport  oil  from  Prudhoe  Bay  on  the  Arctic 
Ocean  to  Valdez,  an  Ice-free  port  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Alaska. 

On  May  11.  1972,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  annoimced  his 
decision  to  grant  right-of-way  permits  for 
the  proposed  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline. 

The  announcement  culminated  an  exhaust- 
ive and  unprecedented  three-year  study  of 
ways  in  which  to  safely  transport  the  petro- 
leum resources  from  the  Alaska  Arctic. 

A  Federal  Task  Force  on  Alaskan  Oil  De- 
velopment, established  by  -President  Nixon 
In  May  1969.  proceeded  to  Institute  a  Tech- 
nical Advisory  Board  which.  In  turn,  estab- 
lished the  Menlo  Park  (Calif.)  Working 
Group.  That  group  embodied  representation 
from  a  number  of  Federal  agencies  as  well 
as  the  State  of  Alaska.  The  Working  Group — 
in  effect  an  advisory  body  to  the  Federal 
Task  Force — created  a  number  of  subordi- 
nate working  groups  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring the  Environmental  Impact  Statement. 
In  addition,  the  Working  Group- 
Prepared  a  six-volume  Environmental  Im- 
pact Statement,  considered  to  be  the  most 
comprehensive  and  detailed  study  ever  con- 
ducted under  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act.  Preparation  of  the  Statement  re- 
quired 18  months  and  Involved  consultation 
with  and  contributions  from  more  than  20 
Federal  and  State  agencies; 

Closely  examined  other  alternatives,  in- 
cluding possible  Canadian  routes,  other 
transport  systems  and  other  sources  for  the 
energy; 

Prepared,  In  three  detailed  volumes,  an 
analysis  of  the  economic  and  security  aspects 
of  the  system; 

Conducted  a  sweeping  geologic  and  engi- 
neering analysis  of  the  proposed  pipeline 
system  across  Alaska;  and 

Developed  the  strictest  environmental  and 
engineering  stipulations  ever  drafted  to  safe- 
guard a  project  of  this  kind. 

The  Department  Is  now  organizing  a  pro- 
fessional Federal  team  which  will  validate 
designs  submitted  by  the  oil  consortium,  ex- 
ercise continuing  surveillance  over  construc- 
tion to  assure  strict  quality  control  of  the 
pipeline  system  and  minimum  environmental 
disturbance. 

Three  significant  and  separate  groups  of 
public  hearings  were  held  on  the  proposed 
pipeline:  The  first,  on  August  29-30,  1969,  In 
Fairbanks;  a  second  series,  nine  in  number, 
held  by  the  House  and  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committees,  and  by  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
between  August  and  September,  1960;  and 
the  third  series,  over  a  period  of  seven  days 
in  February  1971  was  held  on  the  prelimi- 
nary environmental  statement  in  Washing- 
ton, DC.  and  Anchorage,  the  hearings  result- 
ing In  more  than  12,500  pages  of  testimony. 
On  June  22,  1972,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior appeared  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  Congress  with  a  20-page  state- 
ment detailing  the  reasons  for  the  decision 
to  grant  right-of-way  permits  for  the  pro- 
posed Trans-Alaska  Pipeline. 

A  preliminary  injunction  which  had  pro- 
hibited Issuance  of  permits  for  the  pipeline 
since  April  1970  was  vacated  on  August  15, 
1972;  however,  plaintiffs  appealed  the  deci- 
sion to  the  Court  of  Appeals.  The  Appellate 
Court  held  hearings  on  October  6,  1972  and 


announced  Its  decision  on  February  9,  1973. 
The  Court  (6-1)  ruled  that  because  of  the 
width  limitations  in  Section  28  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920,  the  Secretary  did  not 
have  authority  to  Issue  Special  Land  Use  Per- 
mits for  the  space  needed  during  construc- 
tion of  the  pipeline;  the  Court  (4-3)  refused 
to  consider  whether  the  environmental  Im- 
pact statement  complied  with  the  provisions 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 

On  February  28,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior called  on  the  Justice  Department  to 
ask  the  Supreme  Court  to  review  the  case 
and  to  decide  on  the  merits  both  of  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  Issue  and  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  issue. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Secretary  announced 
that  he  Is  recommending  that  Congress 
promptly  enact  legislation  to  eliminate  the 
width  limitations  and  to  completely  revise 
the  statutes  concerning  rights-of-way  not 
only  for  pipelines  but  also  for  transmission 
lines  and  other  facilities  which  must  cross 
federal  lands. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS:  END  OF  AN  ERA? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
since  last  November  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  has  been  without  a 
Chairman.  Moreover,  recent  policies  and 
actions  of  the  Nixon  administration 
have  raised  grave  concern  among  many 
citizens  that  progress  toward  establish- 
ing equal  justice  and  opportunity  for  all 
Americans  may  be  grinding  to  a  halt. 

I  have  written  to  the  President, 
strongly  urging  him  to  nominate  a  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
and  imderscoring  the  importance  of  the 
Commissions  latest  report  on  the  in- 
adequacies of  Federal  civil  rights  en- 
forcement efforts. 

I  deeply  regretted  the  President's  ac- 
ceptance of  the  resignation  of  Father 
Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  whose  dis- 
tinguished service  as  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  has  earned  him  respect  and 
admiration  across  the  country.  He  has 
been  a  warm  friend,  for  whose  counsel 
and  commitment  I  have  always  had  the 
deepest  respect. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  items  be  in- 
cluded at  this  point  In  the  Record:  The 
text  of  my  letter  to  the  President;  a 
statement  on  Father  Hesburgh  by  the 
Reverend  Paul  Moore,  Jr.,  Episcopal 
bishop  of  New  York,  and  appearing  in  a 
November  1972,  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times;  a  statement  by  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  on  its  January  1973,  re- 
port, entitled  "The  Federal  Civil  Rights 
Enforcement  Effort — A  Reassessment"; 
an  article  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  February  10,  1973,  presenting  the 
highlights  of  that  report;  and  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Washington  Post  of  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1973,  entitled  "Civil  Rights  En- 
forcement: Highly  Inadequate." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  19. 1973. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  President:  I  am  deeply  concerned 
by  the  continued  vacancy  In  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  UJ3.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

I  was  encouraged.  In  your  message  of 
March  1,  by  your  stated  commitment  to  pro- 
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teot  the  civil  rights  of  every  American  and 
by  your  Indication  that  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  will  receive  additional  resources 
to  carry  out  Its  new  responsibility  to  promote 
equal  opportunity  for  women. 

The  appointment  of  a  vigorous  chairman, 
however,  is  the  most  Important  resource  the 
Commission  can  have,  save  only  the  strong 
moral  leadership  of  the  President  himself. 
Clearly,  the  denial  to  the  Commission  of  an 
effective  chairman  forestalls  progress  in  Its 
most  Important  function,  awakening  the  con- 
science of  America  to  denials  of  human 
dignity  under  patterns  and  practices  of  dis- 
crimination. 

Therefore,  I  urge  you  to  submit  this  nom- 
ination without  further  delay  for  Senate 
consideration. 

Like  many  Americans,  I  was  profoundly 
disappointed  by  your  acceptance  last  Novem- 
ber of  the  resignation  submitted  at  your  re- 
quest by  Father  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh.  His 
distinguished  service  over  16  years  as  chair- 
man of  the  Commission  was  viewed  with  con- 
stant deep  respect  and  admiration  across  the 
nation.  A  gentleman  of  the  highest  integrity 
and  absolute  commitment  to  overcoming 
barriers  to  equal  Justice  and  opportunity  for 
all  Americans,  Father  Ted  provided  exactly 
the  strength  of  leadership  for  civil  rights  that 
I  continue  to  hope  will  be  reflected  through- 
out your  Administration. 

The  January,  1973,  report  by  the  Commis- 
sion. "The  Federal  Civil  Rights  Enforcement 
Effort — A  Reassessment,"  makes  It  abundant- 
ly clear  that  despite  some  Improvement,  the 
federal  enforcement  effort  remains  inade- 
quate. Strong  leadership  and  direction  are 
absolutely  essential. 

Moreover,  people  are  expressing  concern 
throughout  the  country,  evident  In  the  re- 
cent organization  of  a  broad-based  civil  rights 
coalition,  that  current  policies  of  your  Ad- 
ministration demonstrate  a  retreat  from  fed- 
eral leadership  for  equal  opportunity. 

The  fears  cited  Include  your  reduction 
In  federal  assistance  for  school  desegrega- 
tion. These  Administration  policies  also  In- 
clude cutbacks  In  funding  and  freezes  or 
terminations  of  programs  that  seriously  will 
hurt  minority  groups  In  desperate  need  of 
decent  housing,  adequate  health  care,  Job  op- 
portunities, help  to  end  the  nightmare  of 
poverty,  and  social  services  that  help  trans- 
form public  dependency  Into  self-sufficiency. 

I  respectfully  urge  you  to  re-evaluate  such 
policies  and  to  carry  through  the  full  re- 
sponsibility for  progress  In  civil  rights  that 
rests  upon  your  office.  You  may  be  assured 
of  my  total  support  of  efforts  by  your  Admin- 
istration to  establish  hope  and  opportunity 
for  all  Americans. 
Sincerely. 

Hubert  H.  Humprret. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  November  1972] 

Farewells  to  Father   Hesbubcr 

(By  Paul   Moore,  Jr.) 

The  President's  request  for  Father  Hes- 
burgh's  resignation  from  the  ClvU  Rights 
Commission  is  one  of  the  most  alarming  signs 
of  the  times. 

Our  nation  has  had  its  ups  and  downs, 
God  knows;  Its  swings  from  liberalism  to 
conservatism,  from  activism  to  sleepwalking. 
But,  usually,  once  a  level  of  decency  Is  won 
we  hold  on  to  It  despite  the  political  climate. 
Labor  unions  won  the  right  of  collective  bar- 
gaining and  now  no  one  would  dare  ques- 
tion this  right.  The  aging  won  Social  Secu- 
rity and  no  one  would  think  of  removing  it. 
I  had  believed  that  our  minorities  had  won 
the  right  to  equality  of  opportunity  In  the 
one-hundred-and-twenty-year  struggle  from 
the  abolitionists  to  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 

It  seems  this  is  not  so.  Racism  in  virulent 
form  is  tearing  the  North  apart  as  once  It 
tore  the  South.  Even  here  In  New  York  the 
poison  Is  deep.  Selfishness  and  prejudice  al- 


ways lie  Just  beneath  the  surface  of  human 
affairs.  Thus  It  Is  esse.itlal  for  our  leaders  to 
reiterate  the  principles  of  justice  and  to  act 
on  them,  so  that  at  the  very  least,  Indulgence 
In  prejudice  brings  a  sense  of  shame,  a  sense 
cf  condemnation  in  the  public  eye. 

Until  recently  such  was  the  case  and  our 
people,  little  by  little  were  being  fooled, 
urged,  cajoled  into  submerging  greed  and  In- 
tolerance. For  over  twenty  years  the  Federal 
Oovernment  in  all  three  branches  assumed 
this  role  and  made  common  cause  with 
minorities.  Despite  the  inadequacy  of  imple- 
mentation, I  remember  the  sense  of  reas- 
surance we  felt  in  Mississippi,  for  instance, 
that  the  Federal  Government  was  behind 
our  efforts. 

But  now  it  seems  we  slide  quickly  away 
from  the  great  partnership  of  the  Federal 
Government  with  the  poor;  the  seeming 
firm  beachhead  of  the  right  of  equality  of 
opportunity  is  being  lost.  This  is  truly  a  ter- 
rible thing.  Its  symptoms  are  the  political 
use  of  the  busing  issue,  the  cutback  in  social 
programs,  the  tragic  plight  of  the  O^E.O. 
It.s  results  mav  have  cs  deep  an  effect  on 
the  spirit  of  all  our  people  as  the  Vietnam 
war — nor  are  the  two  Issues  separable. 

At  least  until  recently  the  Government 
had  some  built-in  checks  and  balances  to 
alleviate  such  a  trend.  With  Father  Hes- 
burgh's  resignation  a  strong  voice  within 
Government  is  silenced,  a  check  to  regression 
removed. 

He  represented  one  who  seemed  squarely 
in  the  center  of  the  spectrum  of  America 
and  he  spoke  from  such  a  base.  He  repre- 
sented a  valued  role  for  the  churchman — 
separated  from  the  state,  able  to  criticize 
with  total  integrity  and  no  ulterior  motives 
the  soft  places  in  government's  support  of 
Justice. 

With  Father  Hesburgh's  resignation  we 
not  only  lose  a  respected  public  servant  but 
are  duly  warned  that  for  the  first  time  in 
history  we  are  retreating  from  a  major  gain 
in  the  understanding  of  what  the  United 
States  stands  for. 

If  our  Government  cannot  endure  such 
wise  courage  on  a  commission  whose  very 
function  requires  Judgment  on  itself,  we  are 
in  graver  danger  than  I  had  imagined. 

The  vision  of  true  conservatism,  the  con- 
serving of  the  values  of  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity and  the  equal  worth  of  each  human 
soul,  is  clouding.  The  dream  of  Dr.  King 
becomes  a  nightmare  as  vicious  racism  erupts 
across  the  land,  encouraged  by  politicians  on 
all  levels. 

Thus  we  need  the  leadership  of  Father 
Hesburgh  even  more  and  I  pray  that  he  will 
continue  to  speak  his  mind  and  that  Amer- 
ica will  listen.  I  pray  that  the  present  dimi- 
nution of  the  values  of  our  land  will  be 
reversed  before  we  choke  on  the  words  of  oui 
National  Anthem. 

The  Federal  Civil  Rights  Enforcement 
Effort — 2  Years  Later 

More  than  two  years  ago  this  Commis- 
sion Issued  the  first  In  a  series  of  reports 
evaluating  the  structure  and  mechanisms  of 
the  Federal  civil  rights  enforcement  efforts. 
We  undertook  these  studies  because  while 
there  was  an  impressive  array  of  Federal 
civil  rights  laws,  Executive  orders,  and  pol- 
icies, the  promise  of  equal  Justice  for  all 
Americans  had  not  approached  reality.  We 
felt  that  the  Federal  Oovernment  was  the 
single  Institution  in  our  society  possessing 
the  legal  authority,  the  resources,  and — po- 
tentially, at  least — the  will  for  attacking 
social  and  economic  injustice  on  a  compre- 
hensH'e  scale. 

In  that  report,  the  Commission  identi- 
fied weaknesses  In  civil  rights  enforcement 
which  continue  to  permit  such  grievous 
wrongs  as  segregation  in  our  schools,  dis- 
criminatory housing  and  employment,  dis- 
proportionate    hardship     to     minorities     in 


urban  development  and  highway  construc- 
tion, and  Inequitable  distribution  of  health 
services  and  other  Federal  benefits. 

Today  we  are  releasing  a  third  follow-up 
report,  which  was  submitted  last  September 
to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
for  Its  use  in  reviewing  budget  submissions 
of  the  Federal  agencies.  Our  basic  conclu- 
sion is  that  the  Federal  effort  Is  highly  in- 
adequate; that  it  has  not  improved  as  much 
as  we  would  have  expected  since  our  last 
report  in  November  1971;  and  that  strong 
leadership  and  direction  are  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  prevent  a  continuation  of  the  In- 
effective enforcement  program  developed 
over  the  last  nine  years.  We  issue  this  re- 
port In  the  hope  that  our  findings  will  be 
studied  by  the  President,  his  agency  heads, 
the  Congress,  nad  the  American  people  and 
that  strong  remedial  action  will  be  promptly 
undertaken. 

Our  findings  are  dismayingly  similar  to 
those  in  our  earlier  reports.  The  basic  find- 
ing of  our  Initial  report.  Issued  in  October 
1970,  was  that  executive  branch  enforcement 
of  civil  rights  mandates  was  so  inadequate  as 
to  render  the  laws  practically  meaning- 
less. Many  deficiencies  ran  throughout  the 
overall  effort.  We  found,  for  example,  that 
the  size  of  the  staff  witii  full-time  equal  op- 
portunity responsibilities  was  insufficient.  At 
the  same  time,  because  of  their  low  position 
in  their  organizational  hierarchy,  civil  rights 
officials  lacked  authority  to  bring  about 
change  in  the  substantive  programs  con- 
ducted by  their  agencies.  Moreover,  It  be- 
came abundantly  clear  that  agency  civil 
rights  enforcement  efforts  typically  were 
disjointed  and  marked  by  a  lack  of  compre- 
hensive planning  and  goals.  Agencies  failed 
to  search  our  patterns  of  bias,  preferring  in^ 
stead  to  respond  to  individual  complalnts.x 
Even  where  noncompliance  was  plainly  sub- 
stantiated, protracted  negotiations  were 
commonplace  and  sanctions  were  rare.  Fi- 
nally, we  found  a  lack  of  Government-wide 
coordination  of  civil  rights  efforts. 

This  deplorable  situation  did  not  develop 
accidentally.  Nor  were  the  Commission's  find- 
ings a  surprise  to  those  knowledgeable  about 
civil  rights  and  the  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  enforcement  failure  was  the 
result,  to  a  large  extent,  of  placing  the  re- 
sponsibility for  ensuring  racial  and  ethnic 
justice  upon  a  massive  Federal  bureaucracy 
which  for  years  had  been  an  Integral  part  of 
a  discriminatory  system.  Not  only  did  the 
bureaucrats  resist  civil  rights  goals;  they 
often  viewed  any  meaningful  effort  to  pursue 
them  to  be  against  their  particular  program's 
self-interest. 

Many  agency  officials  genuinely  believed 
they  would  incur  the  wrath  of  powerful 
members  of  Congress  or  lobbyists — and 
thereby  jeopardize  their  other  programs — if 
they  actively  attended  to  civil  rights  con- 
cerns. Moreover,  since  nonenforcement  waa 
an  accepted  mode  of  behavior,  any  official 
who  sought  to  enforce  civil  rights  laws  with 
the  same  zeal  applied  to  other  statutes  ran 
the  risk  of  being  branded  as  an  activist,  a 
visionary,  or  a  troublemaker.  Regrettably, 
there  were  few  countervailing  pressures. 
Minorities  still  lacked  the  economic  and 
political  power  to  Influence  or  motivate  a 
reticent  officialdom. 

In  spite  of  these  Inherent  difficulties,  we 
knew  that  Government  employees  respond  to 
direct  orders.  We  were  convinced  that  If  our 
Presidents  and  their  agency  head  and  sub- 
cabinet  level  appointees  had  persisted  In 
making  clear  that  the  civil  rights  laws  were 
to  be  strictly  enforced,  and  had  disciplined 
those  who  did  not  follow  directives  and 
praised  those  who  did.  racial  and  ethnic 
Inequality  would  not  have  been  as  prevalent 
as  it  was  in  1970.  Leadership — presidential, 
political,  and  administrative — and  the  devel- 
opment of  realistic  management  processes 
are  the  keystones  to  a  vigorous  and  effective 
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Federal  enforcement  effort.  Our 
eluded    that   this   leadership   un 
was   lacking.   Despite  certain   halting 
forward   and   a   few  promising 
nouncements,  Presidents  and  their 
ees  seldom  assumed  their  potential 
directors  of  the  Government's  effort) 
tect  the  rights  of  minority 

The  Commission's  two  foUowup  r 
sued  In  May  and  November  1971 
some  agencies  had  made  some 
Improving  their  civil  rights 
mechanisms.    Important    action 
taken  by  such  agencies  as  the  Office 
agement  and  Budget  and  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
agencies — such  as  the  Federal 
mission,  the  Department  of  the  In 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
tlon  of  the  Department  of  Justice— 
almost  no  headway  in  developing 
necessary  to  combat  discrimination. 

In  this,  our  most  recent 
have  found  that  the  Inertia  of 
the  area  of  civil  rights  has  perslste|l 
agency  did  we  find  enforcement 
corded  the  priority  and  high-level 
ment  that  is   essential   if  civil 
grams  are  to  become  fully  effective 
cant  agency  actions  frequently  are 
panled  by  extensive  delays — In  the 
of    regulations.    In    the 
rejTulations.  and.  greatest  of  all.  In 
of  sanctions  -^-hen  discrimination 
Innovative  steps  occur  here  and 
they  are  uncoordinated  with  those 
agencies.   For  example,   the 
Housing   and    Urban   Development 
General  Services  Administration  hafe 
regulations  Implementing  their  19' 
ment   to  assure  availability  of 
lower-income    families,    opien    w 
crimination,  in  any  area  in  which 
Installation  is  to  be  located.  Nelthe  ' 
however,  has  undertaken  the 
devising  an  overall  plan  to  see 
Federal   agency   assigns   a   high 
this  effort. 

There   is   no   Government-wide 
civil  rights  enforcement.  There  Is 
effective  coordination  between 
similar  responsibilities  in,  for 
employment   wea,   where   the   Civi: 
Commission,  the  Equal  Employmen : 
tunity  Commission,  and  the  Office 
Contract  Compliance  share  enforcei^ 
ties.    The    Equal    Employment 
Coordinating   Council,    created   by 
in  March  1972  for  this  precise 
not  addressed  any  substantive 
first  six  months  of  Its  existence. 

There  have  been  some  noteworthi 
and  the  agencies  which  have 
and    more   effective    compliance 
should  be  duly  recognized.  For  ej 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
ment  has  issued  regulations  requirl^ig 
ers  and  developers,  prior  to  the 
HUD   assistance,   to   demonstrate 
have  undertaken  positive  actions 
rent     to     minorities.     The 
Health,    Education,    and    Welfare 
special  studies  In  the  health  and 
ices  area,  apart  from  its  normal 
onsite    civil    rights   reviews.    Thes< 
have  examined  such  Issues  as 
rlers    to    the    delivery    of    services 
English    speaking    minorities.    The 
ment  of  Agriculture's   Office  of 
portunlty  has  been  involved  In 
grading  of  its  enforcement 
includes  a  system  whereby  the 
constituent  agencies  are  required  to 
for  minority  participation  in  their 
The   Environmental   Protection 
though  a  relatively  new  agency,  hai 
strated  energy  and  creativity  In 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  title 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  prohibiting 
Inatlon  In  the  distribution  of 
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ance.  The  Civil  Service  Commission,  working 
with  the  language  of  an  Executive  order 
which  Congress  now  has  enacted  Into  law, 
has  begun  to  enlarge  Its  equal  opportunity 
staff  and  change  its  procedures. 

For  every  step  forward,  however,  numerous 
cases  of  inaction  can  be  cited.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  begun  to  conduct 
onsite  reviews  of  the  State  and  local  park 
systems  It  funds,  but  It  has  not  yet  devel- 
oped a  comprehensive  compliance  program. 
It  has  not,  for  example,  provided  adequate 
gruldance  to  these  park  systems  concerning 
actions  prohibited  by  Title  VI.  The  Federal 
Power  Commission  still  refuses  to  assume 
Jurisdiction  over  the  employment  practices 
of  Its  regulatees,  despite  a  Justice  Depart- 
ment opinion  that  It  has  authority  to  do  so. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
delayed  a  decision  on  the  very  same  point 
for  over  18  months. 

The  Federal  financial  regulatory  agencies 
have  not  begiui  to  collect  racial  and  ethnic 
data.  Neither  have  they  made  the  necessary 
effort  to  use  the  traditional  examination 
process  to  detect  discriminatory  lending 
practices  barred  by  Title  VIII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1968.  The  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance  has  been  downgraded 
within  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Its  ef- 
fectiveness has  commensurately  diminished. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  continues  to 
construe  In  an  unjustifiably  narrow  manner 
its  duty  to  keep  dlscrlmlnatorlly  operated 
private  schools  from  receiving  tax-exempt 
status.  Its  school  reviews  have  been  per- 
functory and  its  cooperation  with  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
is  almost  nonexistent. 

A  year  ago  we  noted  some  encouraging 
signs  In  the  Department  of  Justice's  coordi- 
nation of  the  Title  VI  programs  of  the  vari- 
ous Federal  agencies.  Now  the  Department's 
activities  again  have  become  lethargic.  Evi- 
dence of  this  is  the  fact  that  proposed  uni- 
form amendments  to  agency  Title  VI  regula- 
tions have  not  been  Issued  more  than  five 
years  after  the  need  was  recognized  by 
Department  officials. 

Even  among  those  agencies  where  we  found 
Improvements,  serious  problems  persist.  Some 
agencies  still  do  not  adequately  review  the 
recipients  of  their  assistance.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
for  example,  conducted  only  186  reviews  of 
the  12.000  agencies  It  funded  during  Fiscal 
Year  1972.  HUD  has  yet  to  set  priorities  for 
scheduling  reviews.  Even  when  reviews  are 
conducted,  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that 
they  are  often  superficial.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  reports  that  it  reviewed  more 
than  24.000  of  Its  recipients  last  year.  Yet 
only  one  Instance  of  noncompliance  was  dis- 
covered— a  remarkable.  If  not  unbelievable 
record,  considering  the  extensive  discrimina- 
tion which  pervades  federally  fimded  agri- 
culture programs. 

Other  agencies  continue  to  utilize  low 
standards.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  re- 
fuses to  validate  Its  tests  according  to  the 
standard  used  by  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission,  the  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance,  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  approved  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

In  one  of  the  most  important  areas  of 
national  life — the  provision  of  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  our  children,  we  now 
find  lowered  compliance  standards  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  and  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  elimination  of  the  threat  of 
fund  termination  which  has  rendered  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare's enforcement  program  Ineffective. 

In  the  face  of  this  dismaying  picture,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the  one 
Federal  entity  with  authority  over  all  agen- 
cies, has  maintained  its  Interest,  but  has  not 
accelerated  its  civil  rights  efforts  In  keeping 
with  the  demonstrated  need.  Execution  of 


OMB's  civil  rights  responsibilities  is  left 
largely  to  the  discretion  of  Individual  staff 
members.  OMB  has  not  establshed  a  full-time 
and  adequately  staffed  civil  rights  unit  with 
responsibility  for  Interagency  policymaking 
and  monitoring.  No  one  has  been  charged  by 
the  Director  of  OMB  with  the  specific  duty  of 
holding  the  staff  Eiccountable  for  Identify- 
ing and  fulfilling  the  civil  rights  aspects  of 
their  assignments.  The  total  potential  of  the 
budget  and  management  review  process  for 
civil  rights  evaluation  thus  has  not  been 
realized. 

This  latest  Conunission  study  has  rein- 
forced the  findings  of  the  three  preceding  re- 
ports that  the  Government's  civil  rights  pro- 
gram is  not  adequate  or  even  close  to  it.  This 
matter  Is  of  critical  Importance  to  the  Na- 
tion's well-being,  for  we  are  not  dealing  with 
abstract  rights,  but  with  the  fundamental 
rights  of  all  people — a  decent  Job,  an  ade- 
quate place  to  live,  and  a  suitable  education. 
Everyone  must  have  the  opportunity  to  share 
fully  In  the  bounty  of  ovir  society — not  as 
stepchildren  or  wards  of  the  Government  but 
as  dignified  citizens  of  this,  the  greatest  Na- 
tion on  earth. 

The  Federal  Government's  constitutional 
and  moral  obligations  are  clear.  The  long- 
term  stability  of  this  Nation  demands  an  end 
to  discrimination,  in  its  Institutional  forms 
as  well  as  In  Its  overt  Individual  manifesta- 
tions. Yet  large-scale  discrimination  con- 
tinues. 

Our  faith  m  the  ability  of  even  our  im- 
perfect democratic  society  to  live  up  to  its 
commitments  when  challenged  to  do  so  gives 
us  hope  that  the  future  will  be  less  bleak 
than  are  the  past  and  present. 

That  challenge  can  only  come  from  the 
aggressive  leadership  by  those  In  government 
at  all  levels  who  have  taken  a  solemn  vow 
to  uphold  the  Constitution.  Historically,  the 
F>resldency  has  been  a  major  focal  point 
through  which  the  power  of  the  Nation  as 
well  as  its  conscience  has  been  expressed. 

If  our  hope  for  lasting  peace  among  the 
Nations  of  the  world  reqvilres  a  rapproche- 
ment with  those  Nations  from  which  we 
have  been  estranged,  then  our  hope  for  do- 
mestic tranquility  between  our  diverse  popu- 
lation requires  no  less.  Presidential  leader- 
ship has  brought  us  far  along  the  road  to- 
ward the  accomplishment  of  international 
understanding,  cooperation  and  friendship 
with  many  of  our  hitherto  implacable  ene- 
mies. For  this  the  Nation  should  be  grate- 
ful. Presidential  leadership  has  not  yet  been 
brought  equally  to  bear  on  the  creation  of  a 
similar  situation  within  the  Nation.  With- 
out the  leadership  of  the  President,  this  Job 
not  only  becomes  infinitely  more  difficult, 
but  a  steady  erosion  of  the  progress  toward 
eo.ual  rights,  equal  Justice  and  equal  protec- 
tion under  the  Constitution  will  occvir.  His- 
tory suggests  that  so  long  as  one  man  is  not 
free  the  freedom  of  all  is  in  Jeopardy. 

The  first  requirement  of  any  such  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Chief  Executive  and  his 
appointees  is  that  of  an  unequivocal,  force- 
ful Implementation  of  all  the  clvU  rights 
laws  now  on  the  books. 

In  the  past,  the  Government's  vast  re- 
sources frequently  have  been  effectively 
marshaled  to  cope  with  natural  disasters, 
economic  Instability,  and  outbreaks  of  crime. 
Can  we  afford  to  do  less  when  dealing  with 
this  country's  greatest  malignancy — racial 
and  ethnic  injustice? 

The  answer  Is  clearly  "no."  But  days  pass 
Into  weeks,  then  Into  months,  and  finally 
Into  years,  and  Federal  clvU  rights  enforce- 
ment proceeds  at  a  snail's  pace.  It  lacks 
creativity,  resources,  a  sense  of  urgency,  a 
firmness  In  dealing  with  violators,  and — most 
Important — a  sense  of  commitment.  Time  Is 
running  out  on  the  dream  of  our  forebears. 

While  we  do  not  feel  that  our  efforts  have 
thus  far  produced  significant  results,  this 
Commission  remains  committed  to  review- 
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Ing  periodically  the  civil  rights  enforcement 
activities  of  the  Federal  agencies.  We  are 
aware  that  there  now  are  a  number  of  new 
agency  heads  and  that  some  steps  have  been 
taken  in  the  six-month  period  since  we  com- 
pleted this  review.  We  Intend,  therefore,  to 
complete  another  evaluation  of  the  Govern- 
ment's efforts  in  six  months. 

But  our  activities  in  this  field  cannot  be- 
gin to  meet  the  need.  Private  groups  and  in- 
dividuals must  become  more  involved  in 
monitoring  the  Federal  Government's  activi- 
ties. This  Involvement  may  well  lead,  as  it 
has  in  the  past,  to  Judicial  and  administra- 
tive proceedings  seeking  relief  where  Federal 
activities  have  been  weak  or  ineffective.  Such 
Involvement  most  certainly  leads  to  a  more 
informed  citizenry  and  a  more  responsive 
bureaucracy. 

Every  citizen  has  a  right  to  expect  that  his 
or  her  Government  will  rededlcate  Itself  to 
the  principle  of  equality  and  an  effective  pro- 
gram of  enforcement  to  support  that  com- 
mitment. Without  that  commitment,  this  Na- 
tion will  not  keep  faith  with  the  clear  man- 
date of  the  Constitution. 


10, 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb 

1973) 

Rights  Panel  Raps  UNrrEo  States  on 

Enforcement 

(By  Austin  Scott) 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  said 
yesterday  that  despite  clear  constitutional 
and  moral  obligations,  the  federal  govern- 
ment's program  to  enforce  its  own  civil  rights 
laws  is  in  chaos,  "not  adequate  or  even 
close  to  It." 

In  425  pages  of  detailed  examples,  the 
commission  said  there  has  been  a  failure  of 
leadership  at  almost  every  level  of  every  fed- 
eral agency,  including  the  White  House,  to 
live  up  to  its  promises  on  equal  rights  and 
equal  opportunities. 

".  .  .  Days  pass  Into  weeks,  then  Into 
months,  and  finally  into  years,  and  federal 
civil  rights  enforcement  proceeds  at  a  snail's 
pace,"  the  commission  said. 

"It  lacks  creativity,  resources,  a  sense  of 
urgency,  a  firmness  In  dealing  with  violators, 
and — most  Important — a  sense  of  commit- 
ment. Time  is  running  out  on  the  dreams 
of  our  forebears." 

The  report  Is  the  final  one  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh, 
who  resigned  last  fall  after  16  years  on  the 
commission. 

The  findings  in  this  fourth  report  were 
"dismayingly  similar  to  those  in  our  earlier 
report,"  the  commission  said. 

A  few  examples  taken  from  its  hundreds 
of  pages  of  accusations: 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  still  refuses 
to  enforce  fair  hiring  standards  for  the  in- 
dustry It  regulates,  "despite  a  Justice  De- 
partment opinion  that  it  has  authority  to  do 
so." 

"The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
delayed  a  decision  on  the  very  same  point  for 
over  18  months." 

Agencies  that  oversee  the  financial  world 
".  .  .  have  not  begun  to  collect  racial  and 
ethnic  data." 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  looks  "in  an 
unjustifiably  narrow  manner"  at  its  Job  of 
keeping  segregated  private  schools  from  get- 
ting tax  exempt  status.  Moreover,  there  is 
almost  no  cooperation  on  that  issue  between 
IRS  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare. 

HEW's  efforts  to  provide  equal  educational 
opportunity  have  been  made  "Ineffective" 
by  "what  appears  to  be  the  elimination  of  the 
threat  of  fund  termination  . . ." 

In  the  Labor  Department,  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance  ".  .  .  has  been 
downgraded  .  .  .  and  its  effectiveness  .  .  . 
diminished  . .  ." 

The  report  said  the  government  appears 


to  be  more  effective  at  coping  with  natural 
disasters,  economic  Instability  and  outbreaks 
of  crime  than  with  "this  country's  greatest 
malignancy — racial  end  ethnic  Injustice." 

It  argued  that  "the  long-term  stability  cf 
this  nation  demands  an  end  to  discrimina- 
tion." , 

President  Nixon's  leadership  "has  brought 
us  far  along  the  road"  toward  lntern?tional 
cooperation  with  "many  of  our  hitherto  Im- 
placable enemies,"  it  said,  adding  that  presi- 
dential leadership  "has  not  yet  been  brought 
equally  to  bear  on  the  creation  of  a  similar 
situation  within  the  nation." 

Without  presidential  leadership,  the  com- 
mission said,  "a  steady  erosion  of  the  prog- 
ress toward  equal  rights,  equal  Justice  and 
equal  protection  under  the  Constitution  will 
occur." 

A  little  more  than  two  years  ngo.  in  Octo- 
ber, 1970,  when  the  commissioner  issued  its 
first  report  on  the  federal  effort,  it  said  that 
"executive  branch  enforcement  of  civil  rights 
mandates  was  so  Inadequate  as  to  render  the 
laws  practically  meaningless." 

It  added  then  that  "this  deplorable  situa- 
tion did  not  develop  accidentally." 

Now,  the  commission  said,  we  have  found 
that  the  Inertia,  of  agencies  in  the  area  of 
civil  rights  has  persisted. 

The  few  innovative  steps  occurring  "here 
and  there"  remain  uncoordinated,  it  said, 
adding:  "There  is  no  government- wide  plsn 
for  civil  rights  enforcement.  There  is  not 
even  effective  coordination  between  agencies 
with  similar  responsibilities  . . ." 

Comments  on  specific  agencies  included: 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget: 

While  OMB  "made  progress  in  Instlttitlon- 
alizlng  its  civil  rights  program  .  .  ."  it  "has 
failed  to  take  the  most  important  step  .  .  ." 
the  report  said. 

"It  has  not  created  a  civil  rights  unit  with 
adequate  authority  for  monitoring  and  giv- 
ing direction  to  all  its  civil  rights  activities." 

This  is  particularly  Important,  the  com- 
mission said,  because  as  overseer  of  the  fed- 
eral budget,  OMB  has  authority  and  control 
over  all  federal  agencies  except  the  White 
House. 

Civil  Service  Commission: 

While  there  is  "modest  improvement  In 
employment  practices  of  federal  departments 
and  agencies  .  .  .  the  overall  picture  Is  still 
one  of  pronounced  disparate  treatment,"  the 
report  said. 

Minorities  make  up  15.2  per  cent  of  the 
general  federal  work  force,  up  from  14.7  per 
cent  in  1970,  it  said.  But  in  that  two-year 
period,  there  was  only  one  half  of  1  per  cent 
rise  in  the  number  of  minority  workers  at 
the  higher  salary  levels,  and  minorities  make 
up  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  workers  at  high 
policy-making  levels. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  is  one  of  the 
many  agencies  who  have  no  minorities  in 
high  policy-making  positions,  the  report  said. 

It  praised  "improved"  procedures  for  han- 
dling the  4,828  complaints  of  race,  sex  or  na- 
tional origin  discrimination  filed  in  the  first 
nine  months  of  last  year,  but  said  those 
guidelines  still  need  further  strentghenlng. 

It  also  noted  "some  improved  steps"  to 
recruit  Spanish-surnamed  Americans. 

Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

One  major  weakness  of  HUD's  affirmative 
marketing  regulations  is  that  "they  do  not 
apply  to  existing  FHA-lnsured  or  FHA-sub- 
sldlzed  projects  .  .  .,"  despite  statistics  that 
show  extensive  segregation  in  such  projects. 

Complaint  processing  has  also  been  slow, 
partly  because  of  "the  Inefficiency  of  state 
and  local  fair  housing  agencies." 

Of  1,057  complaints  referred  to  state  and 
local  agencies  In  fiscal  1972,  Investigations 
were  completed  In  only  164,  the  report  said. 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion: 

A     number     of     "potentially     effective" 


changes  have  been  made  in  EEOC  procedures, 
but  their  backlog  of  complaints  continues 
to  increase,  the  report  said.  The  backlog  was 
23.642  complaints  in  September,  1971.  53,- 
410  last  June,  and  is  expected  to  exceed  70,- 
000  by  next  June. 

Department  of  Labor: 

The  commission  recommended  some  time 
Ego  that  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance be  removed  from  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, and  merged  with  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission. 

The  latest  review  "confirms  our  earlier 
fear."  it  said.  There  are  no  adequate  proce- 
dures to  resolve  compliance  problems,  and  no 
elective  means  to  evaluate  "good  faith"  ef- 
forts by  contractors,  the  report  said. 

Only  $2.6  million  has  been  requested  for 
the  OFCC  in  fiscal  1973,  the  report  said,  "the 
same  as  the  1972  level,  which  has  been  in- 
adequate .  .  ." 

Health.  Education  and  Welfare: 

Slapping  sanctions  on  school  districts  that 
discriminate  has  been  de-emphasized  in  fa- 
vor of  voluu"^ry  negotiations,  the  report  said, 
"but  there  Is  no  indication  that  this  ap- 
proach is  succeeding."  And  with  voluntary 
or  court-ordered  school  desegregation,  HEW 
cannot  monitor  without  "substantial  staff 
increases." 

The  report  also  said  "There  has  been  vir- 
tually no  effort  to  prevent  flow  of  federal 
funds  to  nonpublic  schools  which  are  engag- 
ing in  discriminatory  practices." 

Hesburgh  who  was  named  to  the  chair- 
manship of  the  commission  by  President 
Nixon  In  1969,  had  become  in  subsequent 
years  an  increasingly  outspoken  critic  of  the 
administration's  attitudes  on  civil  rights. 
When  he  routinely  submitted  his  resignation 
along  with  other  agency  heads  last  Novem- 
ber, it  was  the  first  one   accepted. 

Afterward,  the  Notre  Dame  University 
president  said  Mr.  Nixon  had  spent  no  more 
than  15  minutes  with  the  commission  in  the 
past  four  years. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  13.  1973] 
CrviL  Rights  Enforcement:  "Highly 

iNADEQtIATE" 

In  Its  new  report  on  federal  civil  rights 
enforcement,  the  United  States  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  has  painted  a  doubly  dismal 
picture.  In  this,  its  third  such  report  since 
the  beginning  of  the  first  Nixon  administra- 
tion, the  commission  concludes  that  "the 
federal  effort  Is  highly  Inadequate."  But  it 
might  Just  as  well  have  said  that  the  effort 
is  still  highly  Inadequate.  And,  therein  lies 
the  deep  disappointment  and  the  great  sad- 
ness. 

It  has  been  five  years  since  the  publication 
of  the  Kemer  report  which  painted  a  grim 
picture  of  where  our  society  was  headed  un- 
less urgent  remedial  steps  were  taken.  Yet, 
we  are  still  worrying  about  the  essential  com- 
mitment of  the  federal  government  in  this 
crucial  area.  When  the  Kerner  Commission 
told  us  how  much  trouble  we  were  In,  our 
greatest  asset,  as  a  society,  was  the  array 
of  civil  rights  laws  and  regulations  already 
on  the  books  and  the  broad  ways  In  which 
those  laws  In  conjunction  with  the  activities 
of  the  federal  government  touch  the  country. 

But  in  1973  the  ClvU  Rights  Commission 
is  telling  us  that  despite  a  few  bright  spots, 
HEW  is  failing  In  its  obligation  to  provide 
equal  educational  opportunity,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  refuses  to  enforce  equal 
hearing  standards  in  the  power  Industry,  the 
Labor  Department  has  downgraded  the  Office 
of  Federal  Contract  Compliance,  and  on  and 
on  throughout  the  government. 

The  Commission  noted  that  its  earlier  re- 
ports had  been  discouraging  and  said  of  the 
current  report,  "Our  findings  are  dismayingly 
similar  to  those  in  our  earlier  reports."  The 
report  also  contains  a  poignant  appeal  to  the 
President  to  put  energy  and  muscle  Into  the 
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program.  Almost  two  and  a 
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on  the  Nixon  administration's 
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administration  bad  Inherited, 
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and  how  it  can  be  set  right.  We 
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seeing  Nixon  administration 
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market  of  American  workers 
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the  International  field,  Mr 
the  country  If,  because  of  a 
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to   tolerate   human   misery   w 
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In  the  last  analysis,  we 
Nixon  and  his  administration 
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".  .  .  the  essence  of 
unceasing  concern  for  the 
decency  and  innate  integrity  of 
Individual,  regardless  of  color, 
sex  or  age."  It  is  a  high 
fair  and  President  Nixon  has 
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Mr.   HANSEN.   Mr. 
emerge  from  the  fuel  shor 
unusually     cold     winter 
weather.    American 
taking  to  the  highways 
witness  the  renaissance  of 
mands  for  motor  fuel  wil 
their  seasonal  surge.  But 
are  prospects  ahead  for 
ages.  Regretfully,  the  want 
wUl  not  bring  an  end  to  our 
ergy  crisis,  but  simply  lead 
other  phase  of  it. 

As  the  energy  crisis 
demands  for  action  will  in 
of  us  who  have  been 
tlclpate  in  the  Senate's 
and  energy  study  will  be 
vide  some  of  the  answers, 
have  been  able  to  anticipate 
demand  for  solutions  and  a 
that  the  proper  remedial 
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We  are  confident  that  the 
mand  no  less  from  us 
recognize  that  the  more 
about  the  problem,  that  is, 
having  an  energy  crisis, 
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I  have  admired  the 
colleague.  Senator  Paul 
zona,  who  has  articulated 
omy  of  words  the  most 
Jective  analysis  of  the 
energy  crisis  that  I  have 
would  think  that  my 
public  at  large  would  find  it 
formative,  and  accordingly 
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Imous  consent  that  the  distinguished 
Senator's  amendment  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Domestic  Fuel  Shortages 

We  continue  our  hearings  today  Into  the 
causes  of  the  winter  1973  fuel  shortages 
amidst  mounting  public  pressure  to  assign 
the  blame,  to  discover  a  culprit,  and  to  find 
and  implement  an  "easy  answer." 

Ehiring  the  first  day  of  these  hearings  some 
of  the  testimony  reflected  the  pressure  to 
find  a  scapegoat.  Three  candidates  were 
Identified:  the  major  International  oU  com- 
panies, the  Mandatory  Oil  Import  Program, 
and  the  failure  of  the  government — particu- 
larly OEP  and  the  Oil  Import  Appeals 
Board — to  accurately  predict  and  to  take 
action  to  prevent  this  winter's  fuel  short- 
ages. 

Some  witnesses  called  for  abolishing  the 
Mandatory  Oil  Import  Program,  while  others 
proposed  the  granting  of  various  preferences 
to  different  segments  of  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry. Yet  another  witness  suggested  the 
development  of  a  government  corporation  to 
produce  oil  and  gas — a  proposal  which  I  feel 
would  remove  opportunities  for  the  petro- 
leum Industry  to  respond  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  would  hope  we  can 
focus  on  the  real  causes  of  the  fuels  short- 
age rather  than  search  for  scapegoats.  Addi- 
tionally, I  would  suggest  that  the  shortage 
Is  such  a  complicated  problem  that  there  are 
no  "easy  answers" — a  fact  fully  confirmed  by 
the  thousands  of  pages  of  testimony  present- 
ed during  nearly  forty  days  of  hearings  we 
have  held  to  date  on  the  energy  crisis. 

Why  are  we  short  of  natural  gas  and  fuel 
oil  this  winter?  To  find  the  answer  we  must 
turn  the  clock  back  a  decade  or  so  to  the 
decision  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  to 
Impose  an  area  rate  basis  for  the  regtUatlons 
of  the  wellhead  prices  of  natural  gas.  This 
action  followed  the  Supreme  Court  Decision 
In  the  Phillips  case  to  regulate  sales  of  gas 
between  producers  and  Interstate  pipelines. 
The  result  of  these  decisions  has  been  a  de- 
cline In  exploration  and  development  ac- 
tivities for  new  gas  with  most  of  what  new 
gas  has  been  found  sold  in  intrastate  rather 
than  interstate  markets.  About  a  decade  ago 
the  reserve  to  production  ratio  for  natural 
gas  was  20  to  1.  Due  to  the  decline  In  ex- 
ploratory activity.  It  has  now  dwindled  to 
about  10-1.  Because  of  the  artificially  low 
gas  prices  demand  for  this  premium  fuel  con- 
comitantly has  accelerated  at  the  race  of 
about  10%  a  year.  The  Interstate  pipelines 
are  now  curtaUlng  gas — mainly  to  inter- 
ruptlble  customers.  I  will  return  to  the  extent 
and  consequences  of  the  gas  curtailments 
after  first  examining  other  developments 
which  cumulatively  have  contributed  to  the 
fuel  shortages. 

The  reduction  in  percentage  depletion  fol- 
lowing the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  has  added 
about  $500  million  annually  to  the  indus- 
try's tax  bill — enough  to  drill  about  5.000 
new  wells. 

Price  controls  over  the  past  eighteen 
mo'nths  added  to  rising  costs  have  squeezed 
profits  and  limited  expansion  of  exploration 
and  development  activities,  as  well  as  plac- 
ing economic  constraints  on  the  amount  of 
distillates  produced  by  our  refineries. 

The  new  consciousness  about  cleaning  up 
the  environment  and  a  host  of  policy  de- 
cisions responding  to  this  consciousness  has 
placed  an  additional  burden  on  efforts  to 
supply  adequate  energy  to  meet  growing  de- 
mands. 

The  cancellation  of  the  December  1971 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  lease  sale,  which 
threw    the    Interior    Department's    five-year 


leasing  schedule  out  of  kilter,  was  cavised  by 
litigation  brought  by  environmentalists. 

The  failure  to  begin  construction  of  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline,  and  the  recent  court 
ruling  on  right  of  way.  resulted  from  litiga- 
tion brought  by  environmentalists. 

The  failure  to  construct  many  new  nu- 
clear power  plants  on  schedule  resulted  In 
part  from  litigation  brought  by  enviroiunen- 
tallsts  and  by  others  concerned  with  plant 
safety.  Other  factors,  too,  caused  additional 
delays. 

Air  pollution  legislation,  coal  mine  health 
and  safety  legislation  on  the  Federal  level 
and  other  environmental  legislation  at  the 
State  level  has  severely  restricted  the  growth 
of  coal  in  meeting  our  national  energy  re- 
quirements and  forced  greater  reliance  on  oil 
and  gas.  Yet  coal  is  our  most  bountiful  in- 
digenous source  of  energy. 

Environmentalist  resistance  to  new  re- 
finery construction  pins  exemption  of  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  from  the  Mandatory  Oil  Import 
Program  contributed  to  the  export  of  do- 
mestic refinery  capacity. 

Clean  air  requirements  for  automobile 
fuel  usage  have  lowered  the  mileage  on  gaso- 
line and  placed  an  added  demand  for  12  mil- 
lion additional  gallons  per  day. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with  this  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  full-page 
advertisement  by  Mobil  Oil  Company  in  yes- 
terday's Washington  Post.  The  ad  Is  head- 
lined: "The  $66  billion  mistake."  Experts 
employed  by  Mobil  estimate  that  the  costs  of 
meeting  the  auto  emission  standards  set  by 
Congress  will  be  $100  billion  for  the  decade 
beginning  In  1976.  If  these  standards  were 
reduced  to  a  more  realistic  level,  such  as 
those  which  were  proposed  by  the  State  of 
California,  the  cost  for  the  decade  would  be 
$34  billion.  So  we  will  be  spending  an  esti- 
mated $66  billion  to  attain  only  a  relatively 
small  reduction   In  emission  levels. 

In  our  hearings  we  are  concerned  about 
fuel  consumption.  Mobil  says  that  cars  built 
to  federal  standards  could  consume  as  much 
as  15  percent  more  gasoline  per  mile  than 
cars  built  to  California  standards.  This  IS 
percent  would  require  refining  an  extra  30 
million  barrels  of  crude  oil  .in  1976  and  an 
extra  150  million  barrels  a  year  by  1980. 

Already  we  are  hearing  from  car  owners 
who  say  their  1973  models  are  getting  6  to  8 
miles  per  gallon  of  gas.  There  Is  speculation 
that  under  1976  standards  cars  may  get  3  to  5 
miles  per  gallon. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  vouch  for  the 
validity  of  the  figures  worked  up  by  Mobil, 
but  It  does  seem  to  me  that  such  data  should 
be  evaluated.  When  a  gasoline  company  sug- 
gested ways  of  cutting  gasoline  consump- 
tion, it  should  be  heard. 

Now  let  me  return  to  the  situation  which 
led  to  the  curtailment  of  natural  gas 
delivery  this  winter. 

Low  wellhead  prices  will  have  caused  by 
the  end  of  this  winter  the  curtailment  of 
nearly  500  billion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas 
by  Interstate  pipelines.  As  I  earlier  Indicated, 
most  persons  affected  by  the  curtailments  are 
known  as  "Interruptlble"  customers,  those 
who  can  either  do  without  gas  for  much  of 
the  duration  of  the  winter  months  or  who 
are  able  to  switch  to  distillate  heating  oil, 
or  both. 

On  a  BTXJ  equivalent  basis.  In  order  to  re- 
place with  oil  the  amount  of  gas  (500  bil- 
lion cubic  feet>  to  be  curtailed  this  winter. 
It  would  take  about  83  million  barrels  of 
oil. 

Thus,  It  Is  understandable  that  OEP  testi- 
fied that  the  demand  for  distillates  In  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1972  was  IS*^.  above  the 
previous  year  and  that  the  demand  for  dis- 
tillates tn  the  first  quarter  of  1073  will  be 
about  9^n  above  last  year's  first  quarter. 

Even  with  restrictions  on  No.  2  heating  oil 
Imports  temporarily  lifted,  it  wlU  still  be  dlf- 
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ficult  to  find  enough  on  the  world  market  to 
supplement  our  domestic  refinery  outputs. 
And  for  that  mattter  a  domestic  and  world- 
wide crude  oil  shortage  places  limits  on  the 
amount  of  heating  oU  and  other  distillates 
our  refineries  can  produce  this  winter. 

Causing  further  demands  for  fuel  and 
thus  compounding  the  shortage  of  fuels  have 
been: 

An  unpredictably  cold  winter,  12%  more 
severe  than  the  30-year  normal; 

The  Midwestern  crop  drying  problem 
caused  by  a  late  harvest  due  to  unusually 
damp  weather: 

A  6-10%  rise  in  the  consumption  of  diesel 
fuel  by  railroads,  barges  and  trucks; 

And  an  upswing  In  economic  activity,  caus- 
ing even  greater  demands  for  fuel. 

The  list  could  go  on — but  what  must  be 
remembered  is  that  many  factors  have  con- 
tributed to  the  fuel  shortage  this  winter  and 
that  any  attempt  to  attribute  the  cause  to 
any  single  event,  person,  or  policy  not  only  re- 
flects a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lem but  tends  to  further  confuse  the  issue. 

Having  now  woven  our  way  through  the 
labyrinth  of  contributory  factors  resulting 
in  the  present  fuel  shortage,  it  logically  fol- 
lows that  we  most  avoid  the  temptation  to 
seek  simple  solutions.  No  single  government 
nolicy — no  single  stroke  of  the  President's 
npn  can  cure  our  national  fuel  deficiency. 

Cm  the  contrary,  the  solution  lies  in  many 
new  policies,  some  of  which  should  result 
from  this  study,  some  of  which  we  trust  will 
result  from  the  President's  energy  message. 
Other  developments  will  result  from  market- 
place decisions  refiectlng  In  part  government 
policy  decisions — new  and  old. 

The  government — Including  both  the  Con- 
gress and  •:he  Executive  Branch — has  a  long 
way  to  go  in  ensuring  that  we  have  remedied 
the  causes  while  effecting  the  cure.  This  calls 
for  complete  cooperation  of  Congress,  the 
President  and  the  Administration  along  with 
the  energy  industries  and  the  general  public. 


ALEXANDER  PETOFI 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
150  years  since  the  greatest  genius  of 
Hungarian  poetry.  Alexander  Petofl, 
1823-49.  v.as  born. 

Petofi's  poems  are  eloquent  proof  of 
his  patriotism  and  his  great  love  of  the 
simple  people  of  Hungary.  His  great 
craving  for  political  and  personal  free- 
dom, for  democracy  and  equality  of  op- 
portunity for  all,  his  ardent  dislike  of 
all  tyrannies  renders  him  a  poet  well 
known  in  other  lands  and  tongues  as 
well. 

These  poems  are  now  translated  into 
more  than  40  languages  and  we  have 
several  English  editions.  However,  over 
and  beyond  the  richness  of  style,  the  im- 
mediacy of  experience  and  the  esthetic 
values  inherent  in  his  works.  Petofl  has 
been  particularly  noted  for  his  role  In 
the  ill-fated  Hungarian  war  of  Inde- 
pendence and  for  the  example  which  he 
has  bequeathed  to  Hungarians  and  all 
freedom-loving  peoples  and  Individuals. 

His  was  not  only  a  written  confession 
of  faith,  he  had  lived  by  his  principles 
and  died  for  them.  His  tragic  end  of  fall- 
ing on  the  battlefield  at  Segesvar  In 
Transylvania  against  the  numerically 
stronger  Russian  armies,  rendered  him 
into  a  folk  hero  whose  memory  kindled 
the  ardor  of  the  young  demonstrators 
before  his  statue  on  October  23,  1956,  in 
Budapest. 

We  in  America  cherish  his  memory,  his 


dedication  to  the  freedom  of  all  peoples 
and  hope  that  the  noble  principles  which 
he  espoused  will  remain  forever  In  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen  despite  oppres- 
sion and  lack  of  freedom  today. 


SCHOOL  OF  THE  OZARKS 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Richard  Martin  has  contributed  an  ex- 
cellent article  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
concerning  the  School  of  the  Ozarks  in 
Point  Lookout,  Mo. 

The  School  of  the  Ozarks  is  unique  in 
its  approach  to  postsecondary  education. 
All  students  enrolled  in  the  tuition-free 
school  work  during  the  school  year  and 
the  summer  in  order  to  help  pay  their 
tuition.  They  raise  their  own  meat  and 
dairy  products,  build  their  own  class- 
room facilities  and  dormitories,  and  run 
many  campus  industries  for  profit. 

I  know  the  campus  community  and 
all  of  Missouri  are  justifiably  proud  of 
the  contribution  this  school  is  making 
in  educating  young  people  in  the  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Martin's  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

At  School  of  Ozarks,  the  Students  Plunk 
OtTT  IF  Thet  Shirk  Chohes 

(By  Richard  Martin) 

Point  Lookout,  Mo. — "Work  is  love  made 
visible."  says  an  old  bronze  plaque  on  the 
campus. 

And  they  really  seem  to  believe  that  here 
at  the  School  of  the  Ozarks,  one  of  the  most 
unusual  little  liberal-arts  colleges  in  the 
country. 

Commitment  to  the  good-old-fashioned 
work  ethic,  in  fact,  runs  so  deep  here  that 
honest  toll  is  an  integral  part  of  the  curricu- 
lum. Students  don't  pay  room,  board  or  tui- 
tion here,  they  work  their  way  through  col- 
lege doing  everything  from  typing  tests  and 
mopping  floors  to  driving  bulldozers,  butcher- 
ing hogs  and  selling  orchids — and  those  who 
shirk  their  assigned  campus  Jobs  flunk  out. 

The  college  is  an  educational  anachronism 
in  some  respects:  Its  a  bastion  of  short  hair, 
strict  parietal  rules  and  compulsory  chapel 
twice  a  week;  It's  a  place  where  the  whole 
faculty  teaches  and  good  grades  are  Impor- 
tant. But  It's  noteworthy  in  other  ways,  too: 
It's  Innovative  and  Imaginative  when  it 
comes  to  finances  and  fund-raising;  It's  a 
pioneer  at  supplementing  liberal-arts  studies 
with  practical  vocational  skills. 

"The  School  of  the  Ozarks  represents  an 
idea  whose  time  has  come,"  says  William  W. 
Gordon,  executive  vice  president  of  the  Coun- 
cil for  Financial  Aid  to  Education  Inc.,  a 
New  York  nonprofit  organization  set  up  to 
encourage  contributions  to  higher  educa- 
tion. "Integrating  more  occupational  edu- 
cation with  the  liberal  arts  Is  an  important 
new  trend  In  higher  education,  and  one  that 
has  been  too  long  In  coming." 

tremendouslt  impressed 

On  a  recent  visit  to  the  school,  "I  sat  In  on 
some  classes,  and  I  was  quite  Impressed,"  Mr. 
Gordon  says.  "The  level  of  teaching  isn't  up 
to  Stanford  or  Harvard  or  the  University  of 
Chicago,  of  course,  but  It  Is  pretty  good,  and 
it's  right  up  to  date.  I  think  they  ought  to 
throw  off  some  of  their  parochialism  and 
draw  students  from  a  wider  area,  but  overall 
I'm  tremendously  Impressed  with  the  place." 

School  of  the  Ozarks,  founded  by  a  Presby- 
terian preacher  in  1906,  originally  was  a  fre« 
boarding  school   where  hillbilly  youngsters 


came  to  learn  to  read  and  WTite  and  earned 
their  keep  by  doing  chores  and  raising  their 
own  food.  It  evolved  Into  a  Junior  college  by 
1966.  switched  to  a  four-year  curriculum  in 
1964  and  l>ecame  a  fully  accredited  liberal- 
arts  coUege  in  1969. 

But  students  still  earn  their  keep,  working 
four  hours  daUy  after  classes  during  the  42- 
week  school  year  and  working  full  40-hour 
weeks  between  trimesters  during  three  of 
their  10  weeks  off.  That's  a  total  of  960  hours 
a  year.  They  earn  credit,  not  cash,  at  a  rate 
of  $1.60  an  hour,  which  means  they  work  off 
28%  of  the  $5,374-a-j'ear  cost  of  housing  and 
educating  them. 

Supervised  by  a  small  full-time  staff,  stu- 
dents still  do  most  of  the  chores  and  produce 
their  own  meat  and  dairy  products.  They  also 
buUd  dormitories  and  classrooms  and  run  a 
score  of  profit-making  "campus  industries," 
including  an  airport,  farm,  summer  theater, 
candy  kitchen,  taxidermy  shop  and  restau- 
rant. 

A  tourist  attraction 

The  school  sits  on  a  bluff  above  Lake  Ta- 
neycomo  in  the  scenic  southwest  corner  of 
Missouri,  and  It's  a  minor  tourist  attraction. 
There's  a  big  neon  sign  advertising  the  school 
on  Highway  65,  a  miniature  train  to  haul 
tourists  around  the  900-acre  campus  and  a 
student-run  gift  shop  selling  fudge,  fruit- 
cakes, jams,  candles,  pottery,  quilts  and  $100 
nativity  sets  produced  by  the  campus  indus- 
tries. 

About  80%  of  the  1.074  students  still  come 
from  the  Ozark  hills  along  the  Missouri-Ar- 
kansas border,  mostly  irom  hardscrabble 
farms  and  towns  with  names  like  Blue  Eye. 
Oscar  and  Owls  Bend.  The  bulk  of  the  other 
20%  are  from  rural  areas  of  adjacent  states. 
Most  were  B  students  In  high  school.  They 
are  admitted  largely  on  the  basis  of  need  and 
about  three  out  of  four  applicants  are  turned 
away.  In  a  survey  of  this  year's  incoming 
freshmen.  91  %  said  they  chose  the  school  be- 
cause they  couldn't  afford  to  go  anywhere 
else.  Only  30%  said  their  famUy  income  was 
over  $7,500.  and  Just  17%  said  it  was  over 
$9,000. 

They  look  and  act  and  talk  pretty  much 
like  college  students  anywhere.  They  have 
the  usual  array  of  pictures  and  campus 
heroes  like  W.  C.  Fields  and  Gloria  Steinem 
in  their  cluttered  dormitory  rooms,  and  they 
have  the  usual  gripes  about  food,  faculty  and 
administration.  A  few  chafe  openly  at  some 
of  the  rules  (no  beards,  "tasteful"  attire.  11 
p.m.  weeknlgh  curfew,  and  1  a.m.  weekends, 
no  smoking  except  In  the  dorms  and  the  stu- 
dent  union),  but  they  abide  by  them.  Stu- 
dents' cars  are  kept  off  campus  In  a  fenced 
lot  that's  open  on  weekends  and  reluctantly 
unlocked  weeknlghts  for  those  with  outside 
Jobs. 

I    LIKE    IT    HESE 

The  Isolation  bothers  some.  A  little  cafe  in 
a  gas  station  across  the  highway  from  the 
main  gate  is  the  closest  thing  to  an  off- 
campus  hangout.  It's  two  miles  to  a  bowling 
alley;  six  miles  to  a  movie,  dance  hall  or 
beer  Joint.  The  nearest  city  of  any  size  is 
Springfield.  40  miles  away.  (But  in  nearby 
Branson,  Alexander's  drugstore  stUl  sells  five- 
cent  double-dip  Ice  cream  cones  and  10-cent 
sundaes.)  There  Isn't  much  to  do  on  campus, 
besides  work  and  study.  Except  for  occasional 
old  movies,  guest  lecturers  and  cultural  offer- 
ings like  the  Memphis  State  String  Quartet 
and  Jose  Greco's  troupe,  the  main  diversions 
are  swimming,  handball,  tennis  and  pool. 

Nevertheless,  most  students  seem  content. 
"I  like  It  here,"  says  Mike  Friend,  a  freshman 
business  major.  "I  didn't  want  to  graduate 
from  college  with  a  big  debt  hanging  over  my 
head."  Betty  Jo  Biggs,  a  senior  psychology 
major,  calls  It  "a  super  neat  place  to  go  to 
school."  She  adds:  "I'm  even  glad  we've  got  a 
dress  code  when  I  go  somewhere  else  and  see 
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all  the  freaky  looking  guys  with 
beards  and  the  girls  wearing  curl 

"Students  dislike  the  stigma 
school  for  poor  kids   even  If  the^ 
says  Maxlne  Trimble,  associate 
dents   "I  think  most  of  them 
the  school.  It  isn't  wall-to-wall 
It's  a  nice  place.  I  don't  think 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 

It's  a  good  thlTg  they  aren't. 
Is  one  thing  that  absolutely 
declares  M.   Graham   Clark,   the 
thorltarian.  64-year-old  president 
of  the  Ozarks.  He  left  a  $40,00ii 
Atlanta   Insurance  executive   In 
»3.000   job   as   vice   president  of 
and  he  has  been  here  ever  since. 

He  became  president  In  1952, 
most  of  the  credit  for  transform 
second-rate  high  school  Into  a 
little  college.  He  did  It  by 
to  raise  funds  while  running 
most   singlehandedly.   He   once 
from  under  a  road  grader  he  was 
greet    a   lawyer   from   a 
turned  out  to  be  worth  about  $50^ 
recalls  Mr.  Clark.  "He'd  never 
pr^ildent  working  before." 

He's  an  effusive  gladhander 
maker,  with  a  hUl  country  Joke 
quotation    for    every    occasion 
tough  administrator,  who  has  twc 
as  well  as  telephones  In  his  car 
bedside  to  keep  him  In  constant 
every  corner  of  the  campus.  The 
dents   call    him   "Godfather."    { 
around  here  won't  even  start  a 
an  okay  from  him."  says  one.) 
dictator."    drawls    Mr.    Clark. 
benevolent  one." 

He's  paid  $26,000  a  year  as 
than  some  of  the  vice  presidents 
I  also  have  some  wonderful 
like  free  milk  from  our  fine 
ting  to  travel  all  over  the  world 
about  School  of  the  Ozarks,"  h( 

Like  many  other  private 
versltles,  the  school  Is  In  deficit 
borrowing  from  banks  to  pay 
ing  costs.  Tlie  deficit  was  $451 
The  school  has  assets  of  $24 
Including  some  870  scattered  acr^s 
farmlands,   pastures    and    woods 
common    stocks   that   could   be 
pinch  gets  too  tight.  "Right  nov 
ter  off  holding  those  Investmen  s 
rowing  at  the  prime  rate,"  says 
"We  obviously  can't  continue  to 
way    indefinitely,    but    I'm 
God  will  provide." 

He's  also  convinced  that  the 
those  who  help  themselves,  Ju^ 
magnitude  of  the  school's  fund 
tlvlties — an  unceasing  and  hlghl; 
campaign  of  personal  entreaties 
blizzards  of  direct-mail  appeals 
contributors'  cash  gifts,  bequests 
trust  funds  brought  the  school 
In  cash  last  year,  or  two-thirds 
cash  Income.  (Of  the  remaining 
the  school's  $7.5  million 
in   $293,000   cash,   campus 
$540,000.  federal  grants  totaled 
foundations  gave  $82,000.) 

Some    60,000    visitors    last 
through  the  school's  gift  shop 
or  went  to  plays  In  the  summer 
heard  concerts  on  the  massive 
theater  organ  In  the  auditorium 
of  those  visitors  gave  money  to 
"There's  a  50-50  cheoice  that 
visits  this  place  will  become  a 
figures  John  P.  Knox  Jr.,  vice 
development,   "especially   people 
up  during  the  Depression  and 
their  way  up.  They  come  here 
ately  Identify  with  what  we're 
the  merit  of  It." 

School  officials  say  they  never 
gift.  "We'll  take  anything  from 
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hair  and     broken   down   Jalopies,"   says  Mr.  Knox.   A 
rs."  retired  orchid  raiser  gave  them  four  green- 

going  to  a     bouses  full  of  rare  orchid  plants  last  year, 
are  poor,"     A  milling  executive  has  Just  built  a  replica 
dean  of  stu-     of  an  1850  water  mill  that's  selling  stone- 
re  illy  do  love     ground  com  meal  to  visitors  and  to  bakeries 
C  amelot,  but      in  Little  Rock  and  Springfield.  The  sprawling, 
they're  un-      three-story   museum   overflows   with   relics, 
here."  artifacts  and  collections  of  things  ranging 

Ingratitude     from  apothecary  Jars  to  vaudeville  props,  all 
me,"      given  by  hundreds  of  Individuals. 
rusty,  au-         "We'll  build  a  school  of  horticulture  com- 
of  School     plex  around  the  orchid  greenhouses  and  sell 
Job  as  an     blooms,"  says  Mr.  Knox.  "The  orchids  will 
1946   for   a     attract  people.  Just  as  the  mill  and  museum 
the  school,     do.  These  things  all  draw  people  of  varied 

interests  and  keep  them  coming  back." 

ind  he  gets         Mr.  Clark's  physician  gave  the  school  its 

ng  a  seedy,     first  plane  seven  years  ago  when  Mr.  Clark 

burgeoning     was  driving  a  car  72,000  miles  a  year  "selling 

tirelessly     the  gospel  of  the  School  of  the  Ozarks."  That 

school  al-     led  to  a  dozen  more  planes  and  a  small  cam- 

I  rawled  out     pus  airport  that  pumps  100,000  gallons  of  gas 

repairing  to     a  year,   has  3,000   takeoSs  and  landings  a 

That     month  during  tourist  season  and  ofifers  fly- 

000  to  us,"     ing     lessons,     rentals,     charters     and     air- 

a  college     taxi  service. 

Corporate  donors  send  the  school  vitamins, 
toothbrushes,  mouthwash,  foodstuffs  and 
pharmaceuticals.  Used  clothing  from  church 
groups  and  sample  merchandise  and  seconds 
from  shoe  companies  and  apparel  makers 
come  into  the  campus  thrift  shop,  which  sold 
or  gave  away  22,000  items  to  students  last 
year,  including  1,568  pairs  of  J.  C.  Penney 
display  shoes  that  sold  for  $1  to  $3  and  some 
shopworn  wedding  gowns  from  an  Iowa  store 
that  went  for  $3  each. 

School  officials  are  avid  bargain  hunters. 
"I've  never  seen  anyone  stretch  dollars  like 
less     they  do;  nothing  Is  wasted,"  says  Mr.  Oor- 
make.  "But     don  of  the  Council  for  Financial  Aid  to  Edu- 
beneflts,     cation.    About    75    percent   of    the    school's 
and  get-     equipment,  everything  from  lights  and  file 
tell  people     cabinets  to  motorscooters  and  cement  mix- 
says,  ers,  comes  from  government  surplus  sales, 
s  and  unl-     One  end  of  the  campus  is  a  Junkyard  of 
right  now,      trucks,   busses   and   heavy   machinery   being 
operat-     cannibalized  to  keep  generators,  dredges  and 
last  year,     other  equipment  running. 

though,         Students  In  the  machine  shop  built  the 
of  nearby     campus  fire  engine  last  year.  Students  in  the 
and   some     construction  shops,  aided  and  supervised  by 
sold  If  the     50  staff  tradesmen,  are  building  a  $1.1  mll- 
we're  bet-     Hon   student    union,    a    $1    million   science 
and  bor-     building,  a  $135,0000  horticulture  building 
Mr.  Clark,     and  a  new  museum  wing.  "It  takes  us  longer, 
I  iperate  this     but  we  can  pretty  well  count  on  a  25  percent 
that     saving  on  construction  costs,"  says  William  D. 
Todd,  vice  president  and  dean  of  adminis- 
tration. He  says  the  union  will  take  two  years 
to  build,   "twice  as  long  as  it  would  take  an 
outside  contractor." 

"People  who  come  here  and  see  these 
things  are  impressed,  and  they're  going  to 
remember  that  they  can  get  more  for  their 
dollars  here  than  they  can  by  giving  them 
somewhere  else,"  says  Mr.  Knox,  who  worked 
out  what  may  be  the  ultimate  In  money 
strecblng  in  arranging  financing  for  the  new 
student  union. 

He  took  $250,000  that  alumni  had  raised 
for  the  $1.1  million  building  and  Invested 
it  in  bonds  paying  7  percent  Interest.  The 
government  will  pay  two-thirds  of  the  9  per- 
cent interest  costs  on  the  $1.1  million  bank 
loan  under  a  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Department  program.  Income  from  a 
SOO-seat  public  restaiu'ant,  a  12-unit  motel 
and  a  bowling  alley  in  the  new  union  is  ex- 
pected to  pay  off  the  loan  over  a  20- year  pe- 
riod, leaving  the  school  with  the  alumni's 
original  $250,000  still  Intact. 

Campus  Industries  that  can't  at  least  come 
close  to  covering  the  costs  of  employing  stu- 
dents don't  last  long.  A  cannery  and  a  saw- 
mill were  closed  years  ago,  and  the  furniture 
factory  no  longer  makes  furniture — It  re 
finishes  pieces  for  dormitories  and  offices  and 
t^un  down  a  makes  walnut  gun  racks,  picture  frames  and 
flowers  to     footrests  instead. 
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"We  used  to  be  a  big  maker  of  church 
pews  and  other  furniture  for  churches,"  says 
Mel  Walker,  the  manager.  "But  we  finally 
swore  off  that  business.  Churches  Just  aren't 
the  world's  best  customers  when  It  comes 
time  to  pay  their  bills." 

The  school  Is  getting  Into  the  stained-glass 
business  now.  A  banker  who  foreclosed  on  a 
stained-glass  company  In  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
"called  me  one  day  and  asked  If  I'd  like  to 
have  the  Inventory  of  glass  and  lead."  Presi- 
dent Clark  explains.  "He'd  heard  me  talk 
somewhere,  and  he  thought  we  could  use 
It  for  a  student  Industry."  Pointing  out  a 
colorful  grouping  of  stained-glass  fish  on  a 
bookshelf  in  his  office,  he  adds:  "Some  nut 
offered  me  $200  for  that  thing  the  other 
day.  Why  It's  nothing  but  a  few  pieces  of 
glass,  a  little  bit  of  lead  and  some  pood 
Imagination.  We  could  sell  a  lot  of  little 
things  like  that  In  our  gift  shop." 

The  school  offers  majors  in  22  academic 
fields.  An  accreditation  committee  of  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  In  April  1971,  found  "a 
lack  of  academic  excitement"  here,  but  said: 
"The  faculty  Is  generally  competent.  In  some 
cases  outstanding."  There  are  30  faculty 
members  who  have  PhDs;  the  other  37  have 
master's  degrees. 

Nearly  all  faculty  members  carry  12-hour 
teaching  loads,  heavier  than  loads  on  most 
campuses.  Most  teach  all  three  trlme.sters  a 
year.  Salaries  range  from  $7,600  to  $18,300. 

There's  a  fat  file  of  applicants  for  faculty 
Jobs.  "We've  got  a  whole  student  body  here 
that's  well  motivated  and  willing  to  work 
hard;  you  don't  find  students  like  that  i.i 
a  lot  of  schools,"  says  Bob  Hendrickson, 
chairman  of  the  six-man  English  depart- 
ment. "I  worked  all  during  Junior  high  and 
high  school  growing  up  In  Tulsa,  and  I 
worked  40  hours  a  week  to  pet  through  col- 
lege, so  I  feel  I  can  understand  these  kld-s' 
feelings  and  relate  well  to  them,"  adds  Mr, 
Hendrickson. 

David  B.  Oliver,  30-year-old  chairman  of 
the  two-man  sociology  department  end  a 
specialist  on  problems  of  the  aging,  turned 
down  recent  Job  offers  "for  considerably  more 
money"  from  two  big  state  vmiversitles  and 
an  Ivy  League  school.  "I  can  do  my  research 
here  and  still  have  the  contact  with  students 
that  I  like,"  he  says.  "Of  course,  people  also 
like  It  here  because  It's  not  only  a  good  place 
to  teach  other  kids,  it's  a  good  place  to  raise 
your  own." 

The  academic  program  Is  gradually  becom- 
ing more  vocationally  oriented.  "I  don't  want 
to  see  us  throw  out  the  true  liberal-arts 
program,  but  getting  a  Job  nowadays  with 
only  a  liberal-arts  education  gets  to  be  a 
problem,"  says  Mr.  Clark.  "When  a  student 
leaves  here  we  want  him  to  feel  confident 
that  there's  a  Job  waiting  for  him  out  there." 

He  says  he'd  like  to  "offer  a  degree  in  avla- 
tion-alrframe-and-power-plant  mechanics, 
and  I'd  like  to  turn  out  real  good  computer 
programmers  with  degrees.  Maybe  we  should 
even  offer  a  degree  In  milling — not  for  a 
dusty  man  running  a  grinding  machine,  but 
for  mill  mangers  who  would  leave  here  know- 
ing the  business  inside  out." 

Karl  Jensen,  a  senior  with  a  dual  major  In 
history  and  criminal  Justice,  says  his  most 
meaningful  learning  experiences  came  not  In 
the  classrooms  but  on  the  Jobs  he  held  at  the 
dairy,  airport  and  fire  department.  He's  chief 
of  the  22-student  fire  company  now,  and  he 
says:  "I've  learned  to  take  responsibilities 
and  have  had  the  opportunities  to  take  them 
that  I  Just  wouldn't  have  had  anywhere  else." 
He  hopes  to  work  his  way  through  law  school 
somewhere  as  a  policeman  or  fireman. 

About  12%  of  the  students  flunk  out  or 
drop  out  annually,  "We  get  some  whose  par- 
ents or  other  relatives  have  pushed  them  into 
coming  here,  hoping  that  the  school  would 
do  them  some  good,  maybe  straighten  them 
out;  tbey  tisnally  dont  last  long,"  says  Howell 
Keeter,  the  associate  dean  who  supervises  the 
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work  program.  The  "Junior  blues"  cause  some 
attrition,  too,  says  Wayne  Huddleston,  vice 
president  for  academic  affairs.  "That's  when 
a  kid  running  a  crane  or  bulldozer  realizes 
that  with  the  skill  he  ahready  has  he  can  leave 
and  make  more  money  than  he  can  by  stay- 
ing here  and  getting  a  degree." 

Nearly  70%  of  the  school's  graduates  in  the 
past  have  become  teachers,  mostly  in  nearby 
rural  districts.  A  smattering  go  Into  engineer- 
ing, accounting,  medicine  and  law.  The  rest 
go  Into  business. 

This  year's  campus  recruiting  schedule  In- 
cludes American  Telephone  &  Telegraph's 
long-lines  division,  Brunswick,  General  Elec- 
tric, 8.  S.  Kresge,  Southwestern  Bell  and  Ze- 
nith in  addition  to  a  clutch  of  federal 
agencies  and  some  local  employers  from 
Springfield.  The  school's  graduates  "are  prob- 
ably the  most  Industrious  students  I  have 
come  across,"  says  Fred  Bumgarner,  a  South- 
western Bell  recruiter  who  has  hired  several 
In  the  past.  "They  rank  with  almost  any  we 
see  in  any  other  schools  in  Missouri." 

Tred  M.  Morrow,  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo.,  which  has  300  teachers 
In  14  schools,  says  has  hired  "six  or  seven" 
School  of  the  Ozarks  grads  over  the  past  few 
years.  "They  are  hard  workers  who  have 
learned  a  real  sense  of  responsibility.  We're 
very  pleased  with  them,"  he  says.  "I  wish  my 
own  kids  would  have  had  a  chance  to  go 
there." 


THE  RETURNING  POW'S  AND  ART 
BUCHWALD 

Mr.  BROC?K.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
had  the  great  privilage  in  recent  weeks 
to  welcome  home  to  their  native  land 
hundreds  of  brave  and  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans who  loyally  served  their  Nation  In 
time  of  war  and,  as  a  result,  were  cap- 
tured. Imprisoned  and  separated  from 
their  families  for  4.  5,  and  6  years  or 
more.  The  occasion  of  their  return  In- 
spired in  almost  every  American,  I  am 
sure,  feelings  of  thankfulness  and  of 
pride  in  men  who  have  demonstrated  so 
convincingly  that  the  fiber  of  this  Nation 
remains  strong,  that  its  heart  remains 
great.  If  It  was  an  occasion  of  joy,  Mr. 
President,  it  was  also  one  of  dignified 
respect  for  these  men  who  suffered  so 
much  for  their  country. 

And  yet  I  have  read  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  a  supposedly  humorous 
column  by  Mr.  Art  Buchwald  which  uses 
these  men,  these  prisoners  of  war,  as 
comic  tools  to  titillate  the  bizarre  tastes 
of  the  residue  of  its  antiwar,  antlpatriot, 
anti-American  readership.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, our  Nation  is  large  enough  to  afford 
Jokes  at  its  expense;  our  Government, 
this  Congress,  can  afford  jokes  at  its  ex- 
pense. Indeed,  that  is  a  great  tradition  in 
America.  But  it  is  not  a  tradition  to  play 
upon  the  suffering  of  brave  and  selfless 
Individuals  as  a  device  to  Inspire  laugh- 
ter In  those  whose  sense  of  humanity  Is 
so  remote  that  they  remain  Immune  to 
that  very  suffering  on  the  part  of  their 
fellow  countrjmaen. 

This  column,  Mr.  President,  appears  In 
that  portion  of  the  Washington  Post 
which  Its  editors  dubiously  title  the 
"style"  section.  It  Illustrates  the  extent 
to  which  journalism  today  cannot  only 
lack  style  but  also  common  good  taste. 
Happily,  most  columnists  do  not  Indulge 
In  this  sort  of  thing,  and,  hopefully,  the 
vast  majority  of  our  returned  prisoners 
of  war  and  their  families  will  be  spared 


this  latest  sampling  of  Mr.  Buchwald's 
"humor."    

THE  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 
AND  CORPORATE  SECRECY 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  8  the  Subcommittee  on  Monopoly 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Retailing, 
Distribution,  and  Marketing  Practices  of 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee 
convened  a  joint  public  hearing  on  the 
subject  of  corporate  secrecy  and  con- 
glomerate mergers.  Our  notice  of  the 
hearing,  which  Included  some  Important 
background  materials,  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  February  28,  at 
page  5780. 

Prior  to,  during,  and  since  the  March  8 
hearing,  the  two  subcommittees  have 
been  shaping  a  detailed  set  of  written 
interrogatories  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  That  document  has  now 
been  completed  and  delivered  to  FTC 
Chairman  Engman. 

The  general  subject  of  the  March  8 
hearing  was  the  FTC's  power  to  collect 
and  publish  product-line  and  divisional 
information  of  giant  corporations.  The 
particular  focus  was  the  Commission's 
recently  released  staff  report.  Conglom- 
erate Merger  Performance:  an  Empiri- 
cal Analysis  of  Nine  Corporations. 

Our  Interrogatories  to  the  Commission 
are  concerned  with  both  the  general  and 
the  particular  subjects.  We  promised, 
both  in  the  notice  of  the  March  8  hearing 
and  at  the  session  Itself,  to  publish  in  the 
Congressional  Record  either  a  sum- 
mary or  the  full  text  of  our  questions  to 
the  FTC,  when  they  had  been  completed 
and  sent. 

Because  of  the  length  of  the  21 -page 
questionnaire  we  delivered  to  Chairman 
Engman,  it  seems  more  appropriate  to 
include  in  the  Record  only  excerpts 
rather  than  the  full  text.  Copies  of  the 
complete  document  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee,  424  Russell  Senate  Office 
BuUding,  Washington,  D.C.  20510,  or  by 
telephoning  the  committee's  offices  at 
202-225-5175. 

Our  subcommittees'  interrogatories  to 
the  PTC  are  especially  timely  for  inclu- 
sion In  the  Record  this  week,  because  of 
their  great  pertinence  to  the  debate  on 
corporate  secrecy  and  corporate  disclo- 
sure in  the  economic  stabilization  pro- 
gram. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  excerpts  from  the  letter 
sent  on  March  15  by  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee Chairman  Gaylord  Nelson  and 
by  me,  as  Marketing  Practices  Subcom- 
mittee chairman,  to  FTC  Chairman 
Lewis  A.  Engman,  and  excerpts  from  the 
interrogatories  that  accompanied  the 
letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.    SENA'rE, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Lkwis  a.  Ekoman, 
Chairman,  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Deab  Mr.  Chairman:    As  you   know,  th© 
Subcommittee  on  Monopoly  and  the  Sub- 


committee on  Retailing,  Distribution,  and 
Marketing  Practices  of  the  Senate  SmaU 
Business  Committee  began  public  hearings 
on  March  8  on  the  subject  of  "Corporate 
Secrecy:  Conglomerate  Mergers."  •   •    • 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  historically 
has  been,  and  still  is,  the  small  bvislness- 
man's  best  source  of  information  about  the 
operations  of  giant  corporations.  The  Com- 
mission's several  recent  proposals  to  expand 
still  further  its  service  to  small  business  and 
the  economic  community  by  collecting  and 
publishing  Increasing  amounts  of  data  about 
the  operations  of  large  corporations,  by  prod- 
uct line,  have  our  warmest  commendation 
and  support.  A  principal  purpose  of  our 
present  series  of  hearings  Is  to  obtain  de- 
taUed  information  on  those  proposals  and 
on  the  current  status  of  each.  We  shall  wish 
to  give  the  proposals  all  the  aid  and  en- 
couragement we  can. 

The  Nine  Conglomerates  study  released  by 
your  Commission  on  January  3,  1973,  Is  of 
particular  Interest  and  Importance  in  our 
subcommittees'  study  of  corporate  giantism 
and  corporate  secrecy,  and  was  the  principal 
subject  of  our  March  8  hearing.  The  strong- 
est and  clearest  conclusion  of  the  Nine  Con- 
glomerates study  was  that  there  is  a  serious 
information  loss  from  the  expansion  of  con- 
glomerate corporations. 

•  •  *  •  « 

With  that  conclusion  there  can  scarc«»lv 
be  any  argument;  yet  there  is  an  anomiiiv. 
The  Commission's  staff  report  reveals,  on  the 
face,  that  meaningful  data  were  obtained 
from  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  348  com- 
panies whose  acquisitions  by  the  nine  con- 
glomerates were  the  subject  of  the  empirical 
study.  The  report,  on  Its  face,  also  reveals  a 
decision  by  the  Commission  to  withhold  all 
the  Individual -company  data  that  were  col- 
lected— data  of  precisely  the  type  the  report 
says  Is  needed.  Finally.  Professor  Boyle's  arti- 
cle in  the  New  York  Law  Journal  suggests 
that  the  absence  of  individual-company  data 
In  the  report  was  due  to  a  promise  to  the 
corporations  made  by  only  one  Commissioner 
possibly  under  mistaken  or  insufficient  au- 
thority. 

To  clarify  our  understanding  of  these 
matters,  and  to  provide  a  checklist  of  the 
various  subjects  In  which  we  are  Interested, 
we  have  prepared  four  sets  of  questions  to 
which  we  hope  the  hearings  on  which  we 
have  embarked  may  eventually  provide  an- 
swers. Copies  of  these  four  sets  of  questions 
are  enclosed,  captioned  as  follows: 

Question  No.  1. — Purposes  of  the  Nine 
Conglomerates  Study,  and  How  They  Were 
Met.  (Preface,  one  general  question,  and 
seven   particularized    questions.) 

Question  No.  2. — Methodology  of  the  Nino 
Conglomerates  Study.  (Preface,  one  jeneral 
question,  and  14  particularized  questions.) 

Question  No.  3. — Information  Obtained  In 
the  Study  but  Withheld  from  Publication. 
(Preface,  one  general  question,  and  six  par- 
ticularized questions.) 

Question  No.  4. — Other  Corporate  Infor- 
mation-Gathering Activities  of  the  Commis- 
sion. (Preface,  one  general  question,  anrl 
eight  particularized  questions.) 

While  we  have  Invited  the  witnesses  at  our 
March  8  hearing  to  answer,  comment  on,  or 
suggest  additions  to  these  questions,  it 
would  appear  that  definitive  answers  to  most 
of  them  can  be  provided  only  by  your  Com- 
mission. 

OrdlnarUy,  we  would  have  asked  the  Com- 
mission Chairman  or  all  Commissioners  to 
be  the  first  witnesses  at  such  hearings  as 
these.  However,  it  was  Important  for  us  to 
take  Professor  Boyle's  testimony  while  he 
remained  In  private  life,  and  he  is  going  to 
join  the  staff  of  another  Senate  subcom- 
mittee within  the  next  few  days.  Therefore, 
we  arranged  the  first  session  to  hear  from 
him,  along  with  others  Involved  In  the  Nine 
Conglomerates  study  at  the  staff  level  in  the 
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Commission.  At  the  earliest  muti^ally 

venlent  date,  we  shall  hope  to 

all  present  members  of  the  Comml4slon 

p>erhaps    some    former    Members. 

win  be  In  touch  with  your  office 

rangements. 

In    the   meantime,    we   should 
your    consideration    of    the 
tlons  and  your  courtesy  In  provldldg 
half  of  the  Commission,  official  written 
swers  to  as  many  of  them  as 
soon  as  you  conveniently  can. 

We  are  already  Indebted  for  yovk 
In  and  aid  to  our  work,  as  manljrested 
your  cooperation  In  making  Dr. 
Mann,  Director  of  your  Bureau  of 
available  sis  a  witness  on  March  8. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Oatloro  Nelson, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Monopoly 

J.   Bennett   Johnsi 
Chairman,   Subcommittee  on 
Distribution,  and  Marketing 
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QtTESTION   NO     1. PURPOSES  OF  THE   *INE  CON- 
GLOMERATES STUDY,  AND  KOW  THEY  1  iTERE   MET 

Preface   to   question. — The   repoit 
Nine  Conglomerates  study  descrlbi  s 
hypotheses  about  conglomerates 
crates   mergers.    The   purpose    of 
was  to  test  those  theories  empirii^lly 
need  for  such  testing  was  stated  by 
sloner  Mary  Gardiner  Jones  In  her 
Statement"  dissenting  from  the 
to  the  Congress  of  the  first  part  of 
study  of  mergers,  of  which  the  Nine 
erates  report  is  the  second  part. 
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The   various   hypotheses   to   be 
briefly  Identified  In  Chapter  I  of 
report  on  Phase  Two — the  Nine  Ce^ngl 
ates  study.  Then,  in  Chapters  III 
report  presents  a  series  of  tables,  with 
pretlve  text,  showing  the  numbers 
panles,  from  among  the  348  acqul 
nine  conglomerates  In  the  nlne-5 
studied,  from  which  some  data  had 
talned  tending  to  substantiate  or 
several  theories. 

Following  are  two  examples  of 
theories    about    conglomerate 
the  numbers  of  companies,  out  of 
348  in  the  total  sample,  from  which 
study   obtained   data   having   somt 
on  the  correctness  of  the  theories, 
mary  also  shows  whether  the  data 
sented  with  or  without  Identification 
dividual  companies  among  the  nine 
erate  acquirers  and  the  348  acqulied 

[Note. — There  follows  a  dlscusslo 
ted  In  these  excerpts,  of  the  report 
ment  of  the  subjects  of  synergism 
vertlslng    expenditures,    with 
tables  3-1,  3-2  and  3-3  of  the  re^ 
point  is  made  that  the  report's 
on  these  theories  were  based  on 
talned   from  only   100  of  the  348 
companies  In  the  sample.  | 

The  Questions.  In  general,  can 
that  the  study  achieved  Its  purpos^ 
plrlcally    testing    certain    hypoth 
conglomerate    mergers    by    collect  ng 
relevant  to  the  hypotheses  from 
panles  acquired  by  nine 

In  particular,  with  reference  to 
hypotheses  and  the  tests  thereof 
above — 

A.  Synergism 

Question  1-A-l.  Why  could  not 
data  about  each  of  tbeee  totally 
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indicators  of  administrative-function  and 
management  changes  have  been  obtained 
from  all  348  acquired  companies  In  the 
sample? 

Question  l-A-2.  Were  the  99  companies 
for  which  data  were  presented  In  Table  3-1 
aU  among  the  100  companies  for  which  data 
were  presented  in  Table  3-2  and  on  page  62? 

Question  l-A-3.  Could  not  these  99  or  100 
companies  have  been  further  Identified  by 
products  or  Industries,  If  not  by  Individual- 
company  names? 

Question  l-A-4.  If  there  had  been  such 
product-line  or  industry  Identification,  what 
additional  Insights  into  the  correctness  of 
the  theory  being  tested — "synerg^m" — 
might  the  report  have  provided? 

B.  Advertising  Expenditures 

Question  1-B-l.  Why  could  or  why  did  not 
the  Commission  obtain  before-and-after 
data  on  advertising  sales  ratios  from  more 
than  44  of  the  348  acquired  companies? 

Question  l-B-2.  How  did  two  of  the  nine 
conglomerates  escape  providing  any  Infor- 
mation whatever  on  this  part  of  the  empiri- 
cal testing  of  theory? 

Question  l-B-3.  Would  It  be  possible  now 
for  the  Commission  to  provide,  for  publica- 
tion In  this  record,  a  further  tabulation 
showing  how  many  of  the  44  companies  from 
which  data  were  obtained  on  this  subject 
were  "dominant"  and  "non-dominant"  com- 
panies In  their  Industries,  and  showing  how 
many  companies  of  each  of  those  types  in- 
creased and  decreased  their  advertising/ 
sales  ratios? 

QUESTION    NO.    2 METHODOLOGY   OP  THE    NINE 

CONGLOMERATES    STUDY 

Preface  to  question. — The  preceding  ques- 
tions (under  Question  No.  1)  relate  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Nine  Conglomerates  study 
and  the  extent  to  which  those  purposes  were 
fulfilled  by  the  method  xised  for  the  testing 
of  the  hypotheses. 

By  this  question  and  Its  subparts,  we  seek 
to  elicit  more  details  of  the  methodology 
Itself,  the  reasons  for  Its  selection,  the  man- 
ner of  carrying  It  out.  and  the  problems  that 
arose  In  carrying  It  out. 

The  Questions. — In  general,  was  the 
method  selected  for  the  testing  of  the 
hypotheses  a  good  and  sufficient  one.  and 
the  best  of  the  alternatives  available? 

In  particular — 

Question  2-1.  On  page  24  of  the  report,  we 
find  three  criteria  established  by  the  Bureau 
of  Economics  for  Inclusion  of  a  conglomerate 
corporation  In  the  sample.  To  be  Included, 
a  conglomerate  had  to  meet  at  least  two  of 
the  three  criteria.  At  the  time  the  nine  con- 
glomerates of  the  sample  were  selected, 
about  how  many  companies  In  the  United 
States  (total)  could  have  qualified  by  meet- 
ing two  of  those  three  criteria?  (Over  20? 
Oier  100?) 

Note: — The  three  criteria  were:  (1)  each 
company  selected  should  have  sales  of  $1  bil- 
lion or  more;  (2)  each  company  selected 
should  have  made  six  or  more  acquisitions 
Involving  firms  with  assets  of  $10  million  or 
more;  and  (3)  the  company  should  have  en- 
gaged In  a  pattern  of  basically  unrelated 
acquisitions. 

Question  2-2.  Was  there  prepared,  at  the 
time  the  sample  was  being  selected,  a  list 
naming  all  companies  In  the  United  States 
that  met  two  or  three  of  the  criteria,  and 
Indicating  which  two  or  three  of  the  cri- 
teria each  company  met?  If  so,  could  we 
have,  for  publication  In  this  record,  a  copy 
of  that  list? 

Question  2-3.  Why  were  only  nine  con- 
glomerates selected  for  the  sample? 

Question  2-4.  Having  selected  the  nine 
conglomerates  (and  thereby  the  348  acquired 
companies)  that  would  be  used  as  the  sam- 
ple within  which  empirical  tests  of  hypoth- 
eses about  conglomerates  would  be  con- 
ducted, how  did  the  Bureau  of  Economics 


(and  the  Commission,  If  the  Commission 
participated  in  the  decision)  select  the 
method  or  methods  It  would  employ  to 
gather  the  requisite  Information  from  the 
nine  conglomerates? 

Note. — By  this  question,  we  seek  to  elicit 
both  official  records  and  unofficial  recollec- 
tions of  all  witnesses  having  knowledge  on 
the  subject. 

•  •  •  •  • 

[Note. — Questions  2-S  through  2-8,  Inclu- 
sive, omitted  from  these  excerpts,  pertain  to 
the  questionnaires  used  In  conducting  the 
study  of  the  nine  conglomerates.] 

Question  2-9.  Were  the  questionnaires 
sent  to  the  conglomerates  entirely  the  work 
product  of,  and  passed  upon  only  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Economics,  or  did  the  Commission, 
or  any  Commissioner,  participate  In  the 
drafting  of,  or  pass  upon,  the  form  or  forms 
of  questionnaires  used? 

Note. — By  this  question,  we  seek  to  elicit 
fullest  Information  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  survey  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Economics  Independently  of  the  Commis- 
sion or  any  Commissioner,  and.  If  It  was  not 
the  nature  of  the  Commission's  or  any  Com- 
missioner's participation.  We  are  especially 
Interested  in  knowing  whether  and  to  what 
extent  the  Interchanges  of  opinion  and  the 
lines  of  control,  as  between  the  Bureau  of 
Economics  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Com- 
mission or  any  Commissioner  on  the  other, 
conformed  to  or  differed  from  usual  Com- 
mission practice  and  procedure. 

Question  2-10.  Could  we  have,  for  publica- 
tion In  this  record,  a  complete  chronological 
list  of  the  procedural  steps  taken  within  the 
Commission,  in  or  out  of  the  Bureau  of  E!co- 
nomlcs.  Involving  the  planning,  conduct  and 
completion  of  the  Nine  Conglomerates 
study? 

Note, — The  following  question,  2-11, 
should  be  read  In  connection  with  and  be- 
fore answering  this  question.  By  this  ques- 
tion, 2-10,  we  seek  to  elicit  a  complete  list 
of  events  and  decisions.  In  chronological  or- 
der. Involving  the  study  over-all.  (In  the  fol- 
lowing question  we  ask  for  a  comparable 
chronological  list  for  each  separate  con- 
glomerate.) In  the  list  solicited  by  this  ques- 
tion, please  include  the  date  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  each  "event"  (as  defined  In  the  note 
following  the  next  question)  that  pertains 
to  the  entire  study,  or  to  two  or  more  con- 
glomerates, or  to  procedures  and  methods  In 
general,  rather  than  to  a  single  conglomer- 
ate. This  list  should  Include  all  events  of  the 
types  described  In  the  note  following  the 
next  question,  unless  the  event  only  involved 
one  of  the  nine  conglomerates  and  Is  there- 
fore reported  on  its  Individual  list.  In  par- 
ticular, we  should  like  this  general  list  to  In- 
clude notations  identifying  the  dates  and 
nature  of  policy  meetings  and  discussions 
Involving  personnel  of  the  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomics and  the  Commissioners  or  members 
of  their  personal  office  staffs. 

•  •  •  •  a 

Question  2-11.  Could  we  have,  for  publica- 
tion In  this  record,  nine  complete  chrono- 
logical lists,  one  for  each  of  the  nine  con- 
glomerates. Identifying  and  briefly  describ- 
ing all  official  events  that  occurred  between 
or  that  Involved  both  the  Commission  and 
the  conglomerate  during  the  course  of  the 
Nine  Conglomerates  study?  The  list  for  each 
conglomerate  should,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable. Include  Identification  of  proceedlng» 
or  transactions  involving  both  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  conglomerate  that  occurred 
during  the  course  of  the  study,  even  though 
separate  and  apart  from  the  study. 

Notb. — By  thla  question,  we  seek  a  com- 
plete catalogue  of  official  documents  and 
memoranda,  not  copies  of  the  papers  them- 
selves. We  should  like  to  have  Identification 
of  each  date  on  which  an  event  occurred, 
and  a  deecrtpitlon  of  the  event.  As  used  here, 
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an  "event"  would  Include  but  not  be  limited 
to  correspondence  of  all  kinds,  such  as  ques- 
tionnaires, letters  and  memos;  meetings  be- 
tween Commissioners  and  representatives  of 
the  conglomerate;  meetings  between  Com- 
mission staff  personnel  and  representatives 
of  the  conglomerate;  telephone  conversa- 
tions between  Commission  and  conglomerate 
personnel  of  which  official  memoranda  were 
retained;  the  filing  of  any  legal  papers  In  any 
court;  the  conduct  of  any  legal  proceedings. 
Including  formal  hearings,  meetings  In  Judi- 
cial chambers,  the  entry  of  decrees,  orders  or 
opinions;  the  making  of  any  formal  or  In- 
formal, written  or  unwritten  agreements  as* 
to  procedure  for  the  furnishing  of  data  and 
the  treatment  (in  confidence  or  otherwise) 
of  data  furnished;  and  the  making  of  a  de- 
cision that  the  study,  as  to  a  particular  con- 
glomerate, was  "completed."  •  •  • 

•  *  •  •  • 

Question  2-12.  We  understand  that  the 
Commission  maintains  a  dally  log  of  the 
time  spent  on  major  projects  by  all  person- 
nel of  the  Commission,  and  that  there  ac- 
cOTdlngly  exists  a  computerized  record  of  the 
individual  and  aggregate  personnel  hours 
and  days  spent  on  the  Nine  Conglomerates 
study.  Is  this  understanding  correct?  If  so, 
could  we  have  a  printout  showing  the  Indi- 
vidual and  aggregate  man-days  spent  on  the 
project  and  a  tabulation  of  the  total  re- 
corded cost  of  the  Nine  Conglomerates  study 
to  the  Commission.  Itemized  to  the  same  ex- 
tent that  such  records  regularly  are  itemized 
for  the  Commission's  own  Internal  budgeting 
and  auditing? 

Question  2-13.  Some  of  the  theories  about 
conglomerate  mergers  that  were  being  tested 
by  the  Nine  Conglomerates  study  were  con- 
currently being  tested  in  both  public  and 
private  civil  antitrust  litigation.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  348  acquisitions  or  mergers  that 
were  the  subject  of  this  study  were  the  sub- 
ject of  civil  antitrust  actions  filed  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice  under  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act.  Similarly,  some  of  the  same 
theories  were  the  subject  of  both  qualitative 
and  quantitative  dlsciisslon  In  the  hearings 
and  staff  report  on  conglomerates  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust. 
Why  did  the  Commission's  final  staff  report 
make  no  mention  of  the  evidence  pertinent 
to  the  theories  being  tested  and  to  the  Nine 
Conglomerates  that  was  contained  in  the 
Justice  Department  and  other  litigation  and 
in  the  House  Subcommittee's  study? 

Question  2-14.  Could  we  have,  for  inclu- 
sion in  this  record,  a  complete  list  of  all  liti- 
gation under  the  antitrust  laws  that  Involved 
or  Involves  any  of  the  348  acquisitions  or 
mergers  that  were  the  subject  of  the  Nine 
Conglomerates  study? 

•  •  •  •  • 

question     no.     3 INFORMATION     OBTAINED     IN 

THE      STUDY      BUT      WITHHELD      FROM      PUB- 
LICATION 

Preface  to  question. — As  pointed  out  In  the 
earlier  questions,  the  Commission  not  only 
failed  to  obtain  essential  data  from  many  of 
the  348  acquired  companies,  it  withheld  from 
publication  many  of  the  data  that  It  did  ob- 
tain. 

In  an  article  In  the  New  York  Law  Journal 
of  January  29,  1973,  Professor  Stanley  E. 
Boyle,  consultant  to  the  PTC  and  a  principal 
author  of  the  study,  (wTote  that  data  col- 
lected from  the  nine  conglomerates  showing 
rate  of  return  of  each  business  division,  in- 
cluding the  acquired  companies,  had  been 
withheld  from  publication,  due  to  an  agree- 
ment with  the  companies  made  by  one  Com- 
missioner, without  Informing  staff  or  other 
Commissioners.  ] 

The  Questions. — In  general,  what  Is  the  na- 
ture and  scope  of  Information  collected  from 
the  nine  acquiring  conglomerates  and  the 
348  acquired  companies  of  the  study,  but 
withheld  from  publication? 
CXIX 562— Part  7 


In  particular — 

Question  3-1.  At  some  point  In  the  Nine 
Conglomerates  study,  as  is  suggested  by  Pro- 
fessor Boyle's  article  and  Is  apparent  from 
the  published  report,  a  policy  decision  of 
major  importance  was  made:  to  withhold 
from  the  public  any  individual-company  data 
collected  from  or  about  any  of  the  nine 
conglomerates  and  348  acquired  companies, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  data  already  In 
the  public  domain.  When,  by  whom,  and 
for  what  reasons  was  that  decision  made? 

Question  3-2.  Under  what  authority.  In 
statute  or  in  Commission  rules  and  regula- 
tions, was  that  decision  made? 

*  *  •  •  • 
Question  3-3.  Could  we  have,  for  publica- 
tion In  this  record,  a  description  date-by- 
date  and  conglomerate-by-conglomerate,  of 
all  correspondence  and  negotiations  leading 
to,  and  deemed  by  the  Commission  to  explain 
or  Justify,  the  withholding  from  the  public 
of  individual-company  data  collected  in  the 
study?  The  Commission's  answer  to  this 
question  could,  most  helpfully.  Include  copies 
for  the  record  of  any  written  agreements 
with  any  or  all  of  the  conglomerates,  by 
which  they  were  assured  that  Individual- 
company  data  would  be  withheld  from  the 
public, 

*  •  *  •  • 
Question  3-4.  The  published  report  con- 
tains tables  in  Chapter  IV  in  which  the  num- 
ber, market  share  and  value  of  shipments 
of  the  products  manxifactured  by  the  nine 
conglomerates  are  described  in  various  statis- 
tical arrays.  To  the  extent  not  covered  by 
promises  of  secrecy,  could  we  have  computer 
printouts  of  Individual-company  data.  Iden- 
tifying company  names,  products  at  the  5- 
dlglt  SIC  level,  and  values  of  shipments  for 
all  available  years? 

*  *  •  •  • 
Question  3-5.  The  published  report  at  no 

point  names  the  348  acquired  companies  that 
were  Its  subject.  Since  those  names  presum- 
ably are  In  the  Commission's  possession,  could 
they  now  be  furnished  to  this  subcommit- 
tee for  publication  by  It?  If  so,  we  should 
like  to  have  nine  lists,  one  for  each  of  the 
nine  conglomerates,  showing  the  names  and 
other  key  data  for  each  of  the  companies 
which  It  acquired  and  which  were  Included 
In  the  study.  The  nine  lists  collectively  should 
name  348  companies.  It  would  be  most  help- 
ful If  the  lists  were  organized  with  the  ac- 
quired-company names  at  the  heads  of  col- 
umns, and.  In  lines  down  the  page,  under 
each  name,  there  were  presented  as  many  of 
the  following  Items  of  Information  as  can  be 
made  available  to  the  public  at  this  time. 

(1)  State  (or  country.  If  foreign)  and  year 
of  Incorporation. 

(2)  Symbol  Indicating  whether  the  com- 
pany, before  acquisition,  was  public  or  closely 
held. 

(3)  Symbol  Indicating  whether  the  com- 
pany filed  Its  own,  separate  annual  (10-K) 
reports  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  before  acquisition  and/or  after 
acquisition. 

(4)  City  (cities)  and  8tate(s)  or  countries 
in  which  company's  principal  plants  and  of- 
fices are  located. 

(5)  Company's  total  number  of  employees 
at  time  of  acquisition  and  for  all  other  years, 
before  and  after  acquisition,  for  which  you 
have  that  information. 

(6)  Name(s),  SIC  number(s)  and  value(s) 
of  shipments  for  each  Industry  In  which 
company  was  engaged  at  time  of  acquisition, 
and  the  same  data  for  all  other  years,  before 
and  after  acquisition,  for  which  you  have 
that  Information.  In  any  year  for  which  more 
than  one  SIC  Is  listed,  please  lUt  them  In  the 
order  of  their  importance  to  the  company. 

(7)  Company's  rank  In  Its  most  Important 
two  SIC  Industries  at  time  of  acquisition. 


(8)  Company's  rank  in  Its  most  Important 
two  SIC  industries  three  years  after  acquisi- 
tion. 

(9)  Value  of  company's  total  assets  at  time 
of  acquisition  and  for  all  other  years,  before 
and  after  acquisition,  for  which  you  have  that 
Information. 

(10)  Stockholders'  equity  in  company  at 
time  of  acquisition  and  for  all  other  years, 
before  and  after  acquisition,  for  which  you 
have  that  Information.  (If  the  acquired  com- 
pany was  merged,  dissolved  or  otherwise  le- 
gally discontinued  but  remained  physically 
In  existence  and  operation,  as  a  division  or 
otherwise,  show  pro  forma  stockholders' 
equity  figures  If  avaUable.) 

(11)  Price  received  by  sellers  of  acquired 
company  from  acquiring  company. 

(12)  Date  of  acquisition. 

(13)  Company's  annual  net  sales  for  year 
of  acquisition  and  for  all  other  years,  before 
and  after  acquisition,  for  which  you  have 
that  information. 

(14)  Company's  annual  net  profit  be/ore 
Income  taxes  for  year  of  acquisition  and  for 
all  other  years,  before  and  after  acquisition, 
for  which  you  have  that  Information.  (Please 
list  separately  before-tax  profit  per  books  and 
per  Federal  Income  tax  return.) 

(15)  Company's  annual  net  profit  after 
Income  taxes  for  year  of  acquisition  and  for 
all  other  years,  before  and  after  acquisition, 
for  which  you  have  that  Information.  (Please 
list  separately  after-tax  profit  per  books  and 
per  Federal  Income  tax  return.) 

Where  an  item  of  the  requested  Informa- 
tion exists  or  is  believed  to  exist  but  was 
not  obtained  by  the  Commission,  a  symb<a 
such  as  "N.O."  (for  "Not  Obtained") 
should  be  used.  Where  an  item  of  requested 
Information  does  not  exist  or  Is  not  appli- 
cable, a  different  symbol,  such  as  "NJV."  (for 
"Not  Applicable"),  should  be  used.  Where  an 
item  of  Information  was  obtained  by  the 
Commission  but  Is  withheld  by  reason  of  a 
promise  of  condentiallty,  another  symbol, 
such  as  "S"  (for  "Secret")  should  so  Indi- 
cate. 

We  do  not  wish  to  receive  any  informa- 
tion that  we  cannot  publish,  but  we  would 
like  to  know  the  nature  and  extent  of  any 
such  Information  obtained  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Question  3-6.  We  understand  that  there 
was  prepared  an  earlier,  more  detailed  draft 
of  the  report  on  the  nine  conglomerates 
study.  Could  the  subcommittees  now  have, 
for  publication  in  this  record,  a  copy  of  that 
draft?  If  not,  we  should  appreciate  having 
a  copy  of  such  parts,  not  Included  in  the 
published  report,  as  might  now  be  published, 
a  description  of  the  omitted  parts,  and  an 
explanation  for  their  omission. 

Note. — We  hope  to  obtain,  in  response  to 
this  question,  not  only  all  profit  data  by 
divisions,  subsidiaries,  profit  centers,  prod- 
uct lines,  etc.,  for  the  nine  conglomerates, 
which  were  included  In  the  original  draft, 
but  also  any  such  data  that  can  now  be 
made  available  for  publication  which  were 
not  Included  In  the  unpublished  draft. 

question   no.  4. OTHER   CORPORATE   INFORMA- 

tion-cathering  AcnvrriES  of  the  commis- 
sion 

Preface  to  question. — Under  section  6  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  the  FTC 
lias  broad  powers  to  collect  Information 
from  "any  corporation  engaged  In  commerce, 
excepting  banks  and  common  carriers  "  The 
information  may  be  collected  by  direct  in- 
vestigation (under  section  6(a)  of  the  Act), 
or  by  requiring  the  filing  by  corporations  of 
"annual  or  special,  or  both  annual  and  spe- 
cial, reports  or  answers  in  writing  to  spe- 
cific questions"  (under  section  e(b)  of  the 
Act).  Section  6(f)  permits  the  FTC  to  pub- 
lish any  Information  so  collected,  "except 
trade  secrets  and  names  of  customers,  as  It 
shall  deem  expedient  In  the  public  Interest." 
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The  CominlsBlon'8  exercise  of  ttese  powers 
has  provided  the  American  publU  and  smaU 
businessmen  with  some  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant Information  about  the  Inn^r  workings 
of  giant  corporations  that  has  fo*nd  its  way 
Into  the  public  domain.  However,  the  re- 
sistance by  giant  corporations  and  their 
BklUed  attorneys  to  the  furnishing  and  pub- 
lication of  such  information  Is  very  great, 
and  Is  getting  greater.  To  overcome  that  re- 
sistance, the  Commission  needs  more  en- 
couragement and  support  from  the  public, 
and  probably  more  funding  froii  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration,  tban  It  has 
received  In  recent  years.  The  pur  )08e  of  this 
question  and  Its  subparts  Is  tc  elicit,  for 
this  record,  some  information  about  the 
types  of  corporate  data-gatherlr  g  that  the 
Commission  has  done,  as  well  as  some  that 
It  has  wished  to  do  but  has  beer,  frustrated 
from  doing.  . 

The  Questions— In  general,  wtat  types  or 
Kiant  corporation  data  has  the  Commission 
collected  and  published,  what  t^es  has  It 
coUected  and  not  published,  what  types  has 
It  wished  to  collect  but  been  prevented  from 
collecting,  and  what  are  the  sotirces  of  re- 
sistance to  the  coUectlon  and  bublicatlon 
of  giant  corporation  data?  Why  does  the 
public  need  more  Information  about  the 
toner  workings  of  giant  corporations  than 
It  Is  now  getting? 

In  particular — 

Qu^tlon  *-l.— In  the  1951  Coiporate  Pat- 
tern Survey,  the  FTC  collecte<l  from  the 
1000   largest    manufacturing    companies    of 

1950  information  on  their  values  of  ship- 
ments of  specific  products  frt.m  specific 
plants.  A  statistical  report  v/&t,  published 
In  1957.  giving  results  of  the  study  by  in- 
dustries, but  without  any  lndl"idual -com- 
pany data.  In  September  of  197!  1.  when  the 
information  was  22  years  old,  ths  FTC  pub- 
lished some  of  the  indlvldual-coi  npany  data 
for  some  of  the  1,000  compares.  These 
questions  arise: 

(a)  Why  did  the  PTC  wait  !2  years  to 
nublUh  any  of  the  indlvldual-co  npany  data 
collected    In    the    1951    Corporste    Pattern 

Surv6y  "^ 

(b)  Why  were  the  data  published  for  only 
979  of  the  1,000  companies  Included  In  the 

1951  survey?  .  ,,  .     , 

(c)  Why  did  the  data  that  weie  published 
for  the  979  companies  Include  on:  y  company - 
total  shipments  values  for  ea:h  product 
line,  with  no  plant  or  other  ( eographical 
breakdowns? 

(d)  Why  has  the  Corporate  lattem  Sur- 
vey which  collected  value-of-shl]  iments  data 
by  product  line  for  the  1,000  laigest  manu- 
facturing companies  of  1950,  never  been 
repeated? 

(e)  In  view  of  the  economl(  and  com- 
petitive importance  of  profit  Inf  )rmatlon  by 
product  line,  why  was  not  th(  1951  Cor- 
porate Pattern  Survey  deslgnid  to  elicit 
such  Information? 

(f)  And  why  is  the  new  Corporate  Pattern 
Survey,  the  FTC's  proposed  q  jestlonnalre 
for  which  Is  now  pending  at  tfce  OfBce  of 
Management  and  Budget,  desigied  to  elicit 
only  company-total  shipment  i  data,  by 
product  line,  for  the  1,000  largest  manufac- 
turers of  1967.  and  not  deslgred  to  elicit 
either  establishment  data  or  pioflt  data? 

Note. — In  question  4-1   and    *-  -"»"— 
we  seek  to  elicit  fullest  available 
on  the  reasons  for  and  sources 
to  publication  of  the  1950  data. 


ts  subparts, 
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of  the  survey  for  more  recent  3  ears,  and  to 
expansion  of  the  scope  of  the  siirvey  now 
contemplated  for  1967. 

Question  +-2.  Would  It  not  ye  beneficial 
and  feasible  for  the  FTC  to  conduct  a  Cor- 
porate Pattern  Survey  for  every  3  ear  In  which 
the  economic  censuses  are  taken? 

Question  4-3.  Assuming  that  the  FTC  ob- 
tains approval  of  its  proposed  n  sw  Corporate 


Pattern  Sxirvey  to  collect  data  on  product- 
line  shipments  for  the  year  1967,  will  it  then 
make  plans  for  and  design  a  similar  survey 
for  the  next  economic  censal  year.  1972? 

Question  4-4.  Would  it  be  feasible  and 
desirable  for  a  Corporate  Pattern  Suirvey  col- 
lecting data  for  1972  to  be  expanded  In  scope, 
to  Include  profit  Information  by  product  line 
as  well  as  value-of-shlpments  Information? 

Question  4-5.  What  will  be  the  FTC's  policy 
on  the  publication  of  Individual-company 
data  collected  in  the  new  Corporate  Pattern 
Survey  covering  the  year  1967?  For  1972  and 
future  years? 

Note. — It  would  seem  to  us  to  be  desirable 
for  the  Individual-company  data  to  be  pub- 
lished as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are 
collected  even  ahead  of  publication  of  any 
statistical  summary  and  analysis  of  the 
data  by  the  Commission.  Whether  that  is  or 
is  not  contemplated,  an  explanation  of  the 
policy  would  be  appropriate  In  the  answer 
to  this  question. 

Question  4-6.  On  December  1,  1970,  the 
FTC  applied  to  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  (OMB)  for  clearance  for  a  pro- 
posed survey  report,  to  be  required  annually 
of  all  large  manufacturing  corporations. 
Called  "PTC  Form  LB,  Annual  Receipts  and 
Income,  by  Line  of  Business."  Its  principal 
purpose  was  to  remedy,  at  least  once  a  year, 
the  great  and  growing  Inaccuracies  of  in- 
dustrial profit  data  In  the  Quarterly  Finan- 
cial Report  for  Manufacturing  Corporations. 
(the  QFR).  In  the  QFR,  a  large  corpora- 
tion's entire  sales  and  profit  data  are  tabu- 
lated In  only  one  Industry,  the  company's 
most  Important  single  Industry,  even  though 
that  Industry  may  account  for  well  under 
a  third  of  Its  total  sales  and  total  profits. 
As  a  result,  with  consolidated  reports  from 
so  many  conglomerate  corporations  included 
In  the  QFR  data,  the  Industrial  Information 
has  become  most  unreliable.  The  proposed 
Form  LB  would  have  obtained  an  annual 
check  on  the  extent  of  this  unreliability,  by 
gathering  from  the  largest  corporations  sales 
and  profit  data  by  Standard  Indiistrial 
Classlflcatlon  (SIC).  However,  following  a 
meeting  of  a  panel  of  the  Business  Advisory 
Council  for  Federal  Reports  with  the  OMB 
and  FTC  staff  on  January  21.  1971,  In  which 
predicted  and  predictable  strenuous  opposi- 
tion from  big  business  fully  materialized, 
proposed  Form  LB  was  not  approved.  It  Is 
now  being  rumored  that  a  revised  version 
of  the  form  may  soon  be  approved,  which 
leads  to  these  questions: 

(a)  Can  we  have,  for  publication  In  this 
record,  a  copy  of  each  proposed,  revised  Form 
LB  that  has  been  considered  by  the  FTC 
and  OMB  subsequent  to  the  original  form, 
already  published  In  this  record,  which  was 
submitted  for  clearance  in  1970? 

•  •  •  •  • 

(b)  Is  It  contemplated  that  some  version 
of  Form  LB  will  be  cleared  in  time  for  col- 
lection this  year  of  1972  data?  In  time  for 
coUectlon  next  year  of  1973  data? 

(c)  Covdd  we  have,  for  publication  In  this 
record,  a  list  giving  the  dates  and  brief 
descriptions  of  principal  meetings  that  have 
been  held  concerning  proposed  PTC  Form 
LB.  Including  toteragency  task  force  meet- 
ings, and  especially  Including  conferences 
between  FTC  personnel  and  Industry  repre- 
sentatives, and  OMB  personnel  and  Industry 
representatives? 

(d)  Proposed  Form  LB,  as  originally  sub- 
mitted, contains  an  express  promise  to  the 
corporations  that  would  be  required  to  com- 
plete and  file  the  form:  "It  will  not  be  made 
public."  What  are  the  Commission's  rea- 
sons for  giving  a  promise  of  secrecy  for  the 
todlvidual-compeuay  data  to  be  collected  by 
this  form? 

(e)  In  brief  summary  form,  what  are  the 
arguments   advanced    for    and   against   the 


collection  and  publication  annually  of  in- 
dividual-company llne-of-buslness  sales  and 
Income  data,  by  Standard  Industrial  Claasl- 
flcatlon,  from  very  large  corporations,  say 
those  with  annual  sales  of  t200  million  or 
more,  or  $100  million  or  more? 

Note. — We  should  appreciate  the  courtesy 
of  the  Commission  and  any  other  witnesses 
providing  answers  to  this  question  in  nam- 
ing the  principal  proponents  of  the  pro  and 
con  arguments  that  are  summarized. 

Question  4-7.  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion has  proposed  to  expand  the  QFR  to  in- 
^  elude  data  on  mining  and  trade,  as  well  as 
*  manuf actvirlng.  and  to  require  corporations 
to  exclude  certain  data  from  the  consolidated 
quarterly  reports  they  now  file.  Briefly,  the 
data  to  be  excluded  would  be  the  results  of 
foreign  operations  and  the  results  of  cer- 
tain regulated-industry  operations,  both  of 
which  are  now  more  often  than  not  Included 
to  the  consolidated  quarterly  financial  re- 
ports filed  by  corporations  for  tabulation  in 
the  OFR.  At  a  meeting  of  a  panel  of  the  Busi- 
ness Advisory  Council  on  Federal  Reports 
(BACFR)  with  FTC  and  OMB  staff  personnel 
on  October  5.  1972,  todustry  spokesmen,  pre- 
dictably, expressed  the  visual  adamant  op- 
position to  any  meantogful  breakdown  of 
their  financial  data,  even  to  the  strictly  con- 
fidential reports  for  the  QFR.  In  brief  sum- 
mary, what  are  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  proposed  new  rules  for  consolida- 
tion of  data  to  the  QFR  forms  corporations 
file?  And  what  Is  the  current  status  of  the 
FTC's  proposed  Forms  MO  and  TR.  the  ones 
considered  at  the  October  6,  1972.  meeting? 

•  •  •  •  • 

Question  4-8.  At  the  meeting  of  a  BACFR 
panel  mentioned  In  question  4-7.  there  was 
considerable  discussion  of  the  possibility  that 
the  QFR  program  might  be  transferred  from 
the  FTC  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Busi- 
ness representatives  at  the  meettog  favored 
such  a  transfer,  prtocipally  because  of  their 
concern  that  todlvldual-company  QFR  data 
might  somehow  stray  from  the  Bureau  of 
Economics  and  its  Division  of  Financial 
Statistics,  which  currently  keeps  such  data 
under  lock  and  key,  toto  the  hands  of  the 
regulatory  bureaus  of  the  Commission,  where 
It  might  be  used  sigalnst  them  to  enforce- 
ment proceedtogs.  In  brief  summary,  what 
are  the  arguments  for  and  against  trans- 
ferring the  QFR  program  and  the  FTC  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce?  And  what  Is 
the  current  status  of  the  proposal  to  make 
such  a  transfer? 
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EARTH  MONTH  IN  BALTIMORE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  every 
week  the  calendar  recalls  ancient  man's 
reverence  for  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  as  we 
follow  the  steady  cycle  of  Mondays  fol- 
lowing Sundays.  Now  it  is  clearly  time 
for  modem  man  to  dedicate  a  span  of 
time  to  Earth.  In  Baltimore  Mayor 
Dor  aid  Schaefer  will  fulfill  this  need  by 
proclaiming  the  period  from  March  20  to 
April  24  as  International  Earth  Month. 

But  Baltimore's  Earth  Month  will  not 
be  a  pagan  festival,  but  rather  a  ra- 
tional appeal  for  harmony  between  man 
and  nature.  It  will  call  for  rationality  in 
an  urban  setting  where  the  environment 
is  seriously  challenged. 

As  we  renew  our  dedication  to  a  task 
that  is  basic  to  life  itself,  that  of  preserv- 
ing our  environment  yet  creating  and 
maintaining  full  and  productive  lives, 
I  believe  the  words  of  the  scientist-phi- 
losopher Rene  DuBos  are  particularly 
appropriate: 


To  be  compatible  with  the  spirit  of  West- 
ern culture,  conservation  cannot  be  exclu- 
sively or  even  primarily  concerned  with  sav- 
ing man-made  artifacts  or  parts  of  the  nat- 
ural world  for  the  sake  of  preserving  Isolated 
specimens  of  beauty  here  and  there.  Its  goal 
should  be  the  maintenance  of  conditions 
under  which  man  can  develop  his  highest 
potentialities.  .  .  .  For  animals  as  well  as 
men,  the  kind  of  environment  which  Is  most 
satisfactory  Is  one  that  they  have  shaped  to 
fit  their  needs.  .  .  .  From  man's  point  of 
view,  civilized  Nature  should  not  be  regarded 
as  an  object  to  be  preserved  unchanged,  not 
as  one  to  be  dominated  and  exploited,  but 
rather  as  a  kind  of  garden  to  which  human 
beings  become  what  they  want  accordtog  to 
their  own  genius.  Ideally,  man  and  Nature 
should  be  Jotoed  to  a  nonrepressive  and  cre- 
ative functioning  order. 

We  must  learn,  as  Dr.  DuBos  has  so 
eloquently  written,  that  the  element  of 
success  in  our  struggle  for  survival  lies 
in  our  ability  to  adapt  ourselves  to  our 
environment  without  ignoring  our  needs. 
I  applaud  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who 
sponsor  Earth  Month  because  it  is 
through  their  efforts  that  we  will  ulti- 
mately achieve  a  rational  man-nature 
relationship. 

I  append  here  an  atmouncement  of 
principal  Earth  Month  activities  in  Bal- 
timore and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  included  in  the  Record. 

There   being   no   objection,    the   an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
Earth  Month,  March  20  to  April  24,  1973 

A  national  first  for  the  city  of  Baltimore 
and  the  State  of  Maryland — will  be  observed 
again  this  year  from  March  20th,  1:13  p.m. 
(the  time  of  the  Vernal  Equtoox) .  to  April 
24th. 

International  Earth  Day — March  20.  1:13 
P.M. — March  21.  1 :13  p.m.  with  opening  cere- 
mony at  Pier  1  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Constella- 
tion, with  the  Major  Theme:  "Save  Our  Seas" 
at  1:13  pjn.  March  20th. 

Earth  Hour — March  20th.  1:13  p.m.-2:13 
p.m.  Agenda  as  follows:  Readtog  of  the 
Earth  Month  Proclamation  by  Mayor  Schaefer 
and  short  addresses  by:  John  Ramsey  (Di- 
rector of  Baltimore's  Environmental  Center) . 
Bob  Hieronlmus  (Coordinator  of  Earth  Month 
and  International  Earth  Day),  the  United 
Nations  Association  of  Maryland  (Youth  & 
Senior  Dlv.)  and  World  Federalists  (Touth 
&  Senior  Dlv.) . 

"Mtoute  for  Peace" — March  20th.  2:12- 
2:13  p.m.,  a  mtoute  of  silent  prayer  and 
meditation,  after  which  Church  Bells  will 
ring  2:13-2:18  p.m. 

Earth  Month— March  20th- April  24th. 

International  Earth  Day  will  commence  1 
month  of  activity  durtog  which  schools,  com- 
munities and  churches  will  begto  worktog  on 
short  and  long-range  projects  Improving  our 
environment  throughout  the  City  and  State. 

Earth  Week— AprU  18th-24th. 

The  final  week  of  Earth  Month  wUl  place 
the  greatest  emphasis  upon  closer  coordi- 
nated projects  with  the  Baltimore  Environ- 
mental Center,  located  at  112  East  25th 
Street. 

For  further  Information,  contact: 

John  Ramsey  (366-2070),  112  E.  25th  St., 
Baltimore,  Md..  21218;  or  Bob  Hieronlmus 
(664-6959),  2405  Ruscombe  La.,  Baltimore. 
Md.,  21209. 

"Most  astronauts  agree  that  there  Is  an 
Inevitable  universal  consequence  of  space 
flight  perhaps  best  expressed  by  Ed  Mitchell 
•  •  .  'You  develop  an  instant  global  con- 
sciousness, a  people  orientation,  an  totense 
dissatisfaction  with  the  state  of  the  world 
and  a  compulsion  to  do  somethtog  about 
it.'  " 


CANCER-CAUSING  DRUGS 
IN  OUR  FOOD 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  through 
the  creation  of  a  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute and  the  appropriation  of  nearly 
$500  million  in  fiscal  year  1973  the  Con- 
gress has  given  the  highest  priority  to 
the  development  of  a  cancer  cure. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Government 
has  been  searching  for  a  cure  for  cancer, 
however,  government  agencies  have  per- 
mitted the  introduction  into  the  food 
supply  of  substances  which  may  them- 
selves cause  cancer. 

There  has  been  widespread  con- 
troversy over  the  use  of  one  particular 
cancer-causing  drug,  diethylstilbestrol — 
DEIS — but  this  controversy  has  obscured 
the  fact  that  scores  of  other  drugs  sus- 
pected of  causing  cancer  remain  In  the 
food  supply. 

To  date,  few  drugs  administered  to  food 
animals  have  been  shown  definitely  to 
be  carcinogenic — cancer-causing.  Many 
more,  however,  are  suspect  carcinogens, 
and  inadequate  measures  have  been 
taken  to  explore  the  dangers  these  drugs 
may  present.  Meanwhile,  these  drugs 
have  been  used  widely  and  consumers 
have  borne  the  risk  that  the  food  they 
eat  is  imsafe. 

I  am  relesising  today  an  extensive 
examination  of  this  subject,  prepared  by 
the  FDA's  own  Director  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  Research,  which  reveals  that 
many  suspected  carcinogens  are  present 
in  the  food  supply  and  illustrates  the 
alarming  dimensions  of  the  problem.  Ac- 
cording to  the  FDA  memorandum  pre- 
pared September  27,  1972,  and  hereto- 
fore not  made  public,  there  are  nine  ap- 
proved animal  drugs  for  cattle  classified 
by  the  FDA  as  possible  carcinogens.  For 
poultry,  there  are  seven  approved  animal 
drugs  classified  by  the  FDA  as  possible 
carcinogens.  For  pork,  three.  For  sheep, 
five.  For  milk,  two,  and  for  hens,  four. 

According  to  the  summary,  there  are 
a  total  of  19  separate  approved  animal 
drugs  that  are  suspected  carcinogens; 
23  separate  animal  drugs  the  residues 
of  which  could  be  a  human  hazard  be- 
cause of  possible  sypersensitivlty,  acute 
toxicity,  and  the  development  of  resistant 
strains  of  bacteria.  Seventeen  animal 
drugs  that  leave  toxic  residues  if  abused 
or  not  withdrawn  properly;  five  pesti- 
cides which  if  abused  could  lead  to  toxic 
residues  in  food  producing  animals;  three 
pesticides  that  could  lead  to  toxic  resi- 
dues in  tissues  as  a  result  of  contamina- 
tion in  the  environment;  and  five  spe- 
cialized drugs  that  if  abused  would  lead 
to  potent  residues  having  a  possible  phys- 
iological effect  on  human  beings. 

With  respect  to  several  of  these  sus- 
pected, cancer-causing  drugs,  the  FDA 
admits  that  its  current  testing  methods 
are  Inadequate.  Yet,  all  these  drugs  re- 
main on  the  market,  subject  to  misuse, 
while  consumers  are  exposed  to  serious 
risk.  Until  adequate  testing  methods  are 
developed,  there  Is  no  excuse  for  allowing 
these  drugs  to  be  used  in  animals  pro- 
duced for  food. 

Even  when  the  FDA  decides  not  to 
allow  any  residue  of  a  drug  to  appear  In 
food,  the  consumer  has  no  guarantee  of 
protection.  For  example,  the  hormone, 


melengestrol  acetate — MGA — is  licensed 
for  use  in  heifers  intended  for  human 
consumption.  This  hormone  has  been 
shown  to  cause  tumors  in  test  animals. 
The  FDA  has  imposed  a  zero  tolerance 
for  MGA,  permitting  no  .  residues  In 
slaughtered  carcasses. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  re- 
sponsible for  testing  meat  to  assure  that 
no  residues  of  MGA  remain.  Yet  for  more 
than  2  years  there  has  been  no  moni- 
toring program  at  all  to  detect  MGA  res- 
idues. During  that  time,  MGA  has  con- 
tinued to  be  licensed  and  used,  while  con- 
simiers  have  borne  the  risk  that  there  are 
residues  of  MGA  in  their  meat  and  that 
these  residues  may  cause  cancer. 

On  May  18,  1971,  in  response  to  a  let- 
ter from  me,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
stated  that  "the  validation  of  the  MGA— 
testing — procedure  has  been  given  a  high 
priority  so  that  the  Department  may  in- 
itiate a  monitoring  program  at  an  early 
date."  Now,  almost  2  years  later,  there  is 
still  no  monitoring  program.  One  won- 
ders what  meaning  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment attaches  to  the  term  "high 
priority." 

This  situation  is  especially  disturbing 
now  that  DES  has  been  banned  from 
animal  feeds,  for  it  is  possible  that  MGA 
will  become  more  widely  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute. As  long  as  there  is  a  strong  pos- 
sibility that  MGA  is  a  carcinogen,  the 
FDA  should  not  allow  this  to  happen. 

It  is  clear  that  Government  regulation 
of  animal  drugs  is  not  protecting  Ameri- 
can consumers.  Substances  classified  as 
"suspect  carcinogens"  are  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  food  supply  until  there  is 
absolute  proof  that  they  do  cause  cancer. 
Even  then,  the  Government  moves  slowly 
to  remove  them.  Animal  drugs,  the  safety 
of  which  are  in  serious  doubt,  are  given 
the  benefit  of  every  doubt,  and  little  Is 
done  to  investigate  the  risk  they  present 
to  consumers.  By  the  time  corrective  ac- 
tion is  taken,  it  may  be  too  late  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans.  In  the  past  several 
decades,  the  incidence  of  cancer  has 
grown  alarmingly  at  the  same  time  that 
the  use  of  animal  drugs  which  are  "sus- 
pect carcinogens"  has  proliferated.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  there  is  a  relation  be- 
tween these  two  developments. 

Government  regulation  of  animal 
drugs  which  pose  a  potential  danger  to 
human  health  must  be  dramatically  im- 
proved. Several  things  must  be  done  to 
make  this  improvement  possible. 

First,  the  responsibility  for  protecting 
consumers  from  potentially  dangerous 
substances  in  food  must  be  centralized  in 
one  Federal  agency.  In  the  past,  frag- 
mented regulatory  authority  has  resulted 
in  ineffective  regulation. 

FDA  has  responsibility  to  license  ani- 
mal drugs,  establish  regulations  govern- 
ing their  use,  and  prescribe  the  level  of 
sensitivity  for  tests  to  determine  the 
presence  of  residues.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture,  however,  has  responsibility 
for  conducting  the  tests  and  enforcing 
the  regulations.  In  the  case  of  MGA,  reg- 
ulations governing  use  and  standards  for 
testing  have  been  established  by  the  FDA, 
but  the  total  failure  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  monitor  animals  for 
compliance  has  resulted  in  a  failure  to 
enforce  any  standard  at  all.  With  respect 
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to  DES,  the  divided  authority  has  re- 
siilted  in  tardy  attention  to  testing  for 
DES  residues  resulting  from  Impl  ints.  I 
shall  be  introducing  legislation  n  the 
next  several  weeks  to  bring  these  func- 
tions together  under  a  single  authority 
with  full  responsibDity  for  licensing, 
standard  setting,  testing,  and  enforce- 
ment. 

Second,  consumer  representatloi  i  must 
be  strengthened.  As  long  as  comumers 
have  no  voice  in  regulatory  de<  Islons, 
their  interests  will  continue  to  be  ig- 
nored. S.  707,  which  I  have  intDduced 
and  which  Is  cosponsored  by  29  other 
Senators,  would  provide  an  effectii  e  con- 
sumer advocate  for  the  first  time.  Hear- 
ings on  this  legislation  will  begin  ;omor- 
row. 

Third,  whatever  Federal  agen;y  has 
regulatory  responsibility  must  b<gin  to 
enforce  the  law  with  the  interests  )f  con- 
sumers in  mind.  It  is  intolerable  that 
'suspect  carcinogens"  remain  in  tl  le  food 
supply  with  no  monitoring  system  to  de- 
tect their  presence.  Consumers  should 
not  bear  the  risk  of  exposure  to  cancer 
while  the  Federal  Government  moves 
lethargically,  if  at  all.  toward  tie  de- 
velopment of  detection  system ;.  Nor 
should  they  bear  the  risk  wh  !n  the 
standards  that  are  eventually  set  i  ire  un- 
enforceable. The  Government  mist  as- 
sure that  any  substance  which  may  be 
present  in  food  is  harmless.  Thei  e  is  no 
excuse  for  the  presence  of  a  "susp(  ct  car- 
cinogen" in  the  food  we  eat. 

No  legislation  that  we  pass  cai  solve 
this  problem  unless  that  legislation  is 
enforced  vigorously.  Consolidation  of  re- 
sponsibility and  creation  of  a  coisumer 
advocate  may  contribute  to  a  sDlution, 
but  m  the  final  analysis,  it  will  te  up  to 
the  regulatory  agency  itself  to  decide,  at 
last,  that  its  primary  job  Is  consumer 
protection. 

The  FDA  memorandum  I  am  r(  leasing 
today  recognizes  the  failure  of  govern- 
mental regiilation  to  protect  con  sumers. 
It  concludes  with  these  words: 

Unless  PDA  resolves  this  drug  residue 
problem,  we  wlU  soon  bo  in  direct  lonfron- 
taUon  with  Congress  defending  an  u  itenable 
position.  For  FDA  to  Ignore  this  problem 
would  be  disastrous. 

I  am  writing  tc  the  Secre  ^ry  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  md  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  callirg  up<»i 
them  to  withdraw  approval  foi  use  In 
food  animals  of  all  suspect  carcinogens 
and  other  potentially  dangerous  toxic 
drugs,  until  It  is  shown  by  coiivincing 
evidence  that  such  drugs  are  not  hazard- 
ous to  human  health. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  my 
letter  to  Secretaries  Wendeeyer  a  nd  Butz 
and  the  FDA  memorandum  Inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LrlTEHS   TO    SlCRETABIES   WEINBER(iBE   AND 

Btttz 

Mabch  a  [),  1973 

Dkae  Mb.  Secritaet:  I  have  received  a  copy 
of  a  memorandum  prepared  on  September 
27, 1972  by  the  Director  of  the  Pood    -'' 


land  Drug 
Administration's  Bureau  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine Research  that  Illustrates  the  extent  to 
which   American   consumers   are   being   ex- 


posed to  carcinogenic  and  toxic  substances 
administered  as  drugs  to  food  animals. 

The  situation  that  has  been  allowed  to  de- 
velop presents  an  Intolerable  risk  to  the 
American  public,  especially  when  no  ade- 
quate monitoring  system  exists  to  detect  the 
presence  of  many  of  these  substances  In  hu- 
man food.  To  protect  the  American  con- 
sumer, approval  should  be  withdrawn  Imme- 
diately for  the  use  In  food  animals  of  all 
siispect  carcinogens  and  other  animal  dnigs 
which  may  be  hazardous  to  human  heeJtb 
until  such  substances  are  shown  by  con- 
vincing scientific  evidence  to  be  harmless 
to  human  health. 

I  would  appreciate  your  prompt  attention 
to  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Abe  Ribicoit. 

Department    op    Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare, 

September  27,  1972. 
To:   C.  D.  Van  Houwellng.  Director,  Bureau 

of  Veterinary  Medicine.  VM-1. 
From:  Director,  DVMR  VM-400. 
Subject:  Review  of  veterinary  drug  residues 
and  drug  residue  monitoring  programs 
for  food  producing  animals. 
In  light  of  recent  developments  In  analyti- 
cal techniques  for  recovering  minute 
amounts  of  drug  residue  from  tissues  of 
treated  food  producing  animals  and  birds, 
It  becomes  evident  that  a  review  of  the  en- 
tire problem  of  drug  residues  and  monitor- 
ing programs  by  both  FDA  and  trSDA  be  un- 
dertaken at  the  earliest  possibly  date.  FDA 
has  a  continuing  responsibility  to  assure  the 
consumer  that  when  properly  used,  approved 
veterinary  drugs  will  not  result  In  the  pres- 
ence of  Illegal  residues  In  the  tissues  or  prod- 
ucts of  food  producing  animals  or  birds.  Ex- 
istence of  excessive  or  prohibited  residue.^ 
may  constitute  a  public  health  hazard. 

The  current  public  interest  aroused  by  the 
DES  controversy  dictates  that  FDA  and  USDA 
review  the  residue  problem  as  a  total  con- 
cept so  that  screening  methods,  monitoring 
programs  and  necessary  regulatory  methods 
can  be  updated  and  made  consistent  with 
current  scientific  knowledge. 

Monitoring  the  tissues  of  food  producing 
animals  and  birds  for  drug  residues  must 
logically  be  done  at  the  time  of  slaughter 
by  USDA.  However,  In  order  for  USDA  to 
sample  for  tissue  residues  vrtth  confidence 
and  with  the  greatest  utilization  of  man- 
power, faculties,  and  funds,  they  must  es- 
tablish new  sampling  priorities  and  statls- 
tlcaUy  valid  sampling  procedures  for  Indi- 
vidual drugs.  Examples  of  the  types  of  In- 
formation needed  by  USDA  are:  Public 
health  significance  of  the  drug,  volume  sold, 
geographical  distribution,  method  of  admin- 
istration and  drug  characteristics.  These 
types  of  information  are  generally  available 
from  FDA.  and  appropriate  means  for  devel- 
oping and  conveying  them  to  USDA  should 
be  developed. 

In  this  context  It  is  possible  to  address 
ourselves  to  several  of  the  factors  that  wUl 
serve  both  USDA  and  FDA  In  carrying  out 
a  meaningful  drug  surveUlance  program.  The 
foUowlng  aspects  will  be  considered  In  this 
memorandum. 

I  An  Identification  of  those  veterinary 
drugs  that  are  presently  being  iised  In  food 
producing  animals   (Including  fish). 

n.  Veterinary  drugs  that  can  produce  tis- 
sue residues  with  possible  pubUc  health  sig- 
nificance. 

m.  A  consideration  of  the  adequacy  of 
available  tissue  residue  methodology  for  the 
various  veterinary  drugs. 

IV.  Summary  of  regulatory  tissue  methods 
presently  available  for  inclusion  Into  the 
APHIS/ USDA  tissue  monitoring  program. 

V.  Recommendations  for  action  by  FDA. 


I.  LIST  OP  DRU03  XTSED  IN  POOD  PRODT7CIN0 
ANIMAIf 

If  these  drugs  are  misused,  they  may  leave 
Illegal  residues  In  foods  of  animal  origin. 

A.  Drug  residues  possible  in  cattle  tiaaue 
where  a  tolerance  (or  Zero  tolerance)  Is  listed 
In  21  CPR  135g. 

1.  Bacitracin 

2.  Chlorhexidlne  (2) 

3.  Chlormadlnone  acetate  (being  banned) 

(5) 

4.  ChlortetracycUne  (1) 

5.  Clopldol 

6.  Coumaphos  (3) 

7.  Dlethylstllbestrol  (now  banned  except 
In  Implants)  (5) 

8.  Dlhydrostreptomycln  (2) 

9.  Erythromycin 

10.  Estradiol  benzoate  (1),  (5) 

11.  Ethoxyquln 

12.  Pamphur  (3) 

13.  Haloxon 

14.  Levamlsole  hydrochloride 

15.  Melengestrol  acetate  (6) 

16.  Medroxyprogesterone  acetate  (heifers 
and  ewes  only)  (6) 

17.  Neomycin  (2) 

18.  Oxytetracycllne 

19.  Penicillin 

20.  Phenothlazlne 

21.  Progesterone  (heifers  only)  (5) 

22.  Promazine  hydrochloride  (drug  with- 
drawn from  use  in  food  producing  animals) 

23.  Ronnel  (3) 

24.  Sulfachlorpjrrldazlne  (2) 

25.  Sulfadlmethoxlne 

26.  Sulfaethoxyprldazlne  (1) 

27.  Sulfamethazine  (3) 

28.  Testosterone  (5) 

29.  Testosterone  propionate  (1),  (5) 

30.  Tetracylclne 

31.  Thlbendazole 

32.  Tylosln 

Note  (1),  Residues  also  possible  in  calves 
Note  (2),  Residues  expected  only  In  calves 
Note    (3),  Residues  not  listed  In  21   CFR 
135g,  but  could  give  a  residue  If  abused 

Note  (4),  Drugs  classified  as  not  new  an- 
imal drug 
Note  (5) .  Possible  carcinogen 
B.  Drug  Residues  possible  In  poultry  tissue 
where   a   tolerance    (or   Zero    tolerance)    Is 
listed  In  21  CFR  135g. 

1.  2-Acetylamlno-5-nltrothlazole  (2). 

2.  Aklomlde  (1). 

3.  AmproUum  (1). 

4.  Bacitracin. 

6.  Buquinolate  (1). 

6.  Carbomycln  (1). 

7.  ChlortetracycUne. 

8.  Clopldol  (1). 

9.  Coumaphos  (3). 

10.  Decoquinate  (1). 

11.  Dlnestrol  dlacetate  (6). 

12.  Dlmetrldazole  (2),  (6). 

13.  3.6-Dinltrobenzamlde  (1). 

14.  Erythromycin. 

16.  Estradiol  monopalmitate  (1)  (6). 

16.  Ethopabate  (1). 

17.  Ethoxyquln. 

18.  Furazolidone  (5). 

19.  Hygromycin  B. 

20.  Ipronidazole  (2)  (S) . 

21.  Llncomycin  (1). 

22.  Metoserpate  hydrochloride  (1)  (3). 

23.  Monensln  (1). 

24.  Nequlnate  (1). 

25.  Nicarbazine  (1)(3). 

26.  Nlhydrazone  (1)  (6). 

27.  Nlthlazlde  (3). 

28.  Nltrofiirazone  (3)  (5). 

29.  Novobiocin. 

30.  Nystatin  (1). 

31.  Oleandomycin. 

32.  Ormetoprlm  (1). 

33.  Oxytetracycllne. 

34.  Penicillin. 

35.  Racephlnlcol  ( 1 ) . 

36.  Reserplne  (3). 
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37.  Sodlimi  sulfachloropyrazlne  (1). 

38.  Spectlnomycln  (1). 

39.  Streptomycin. 

40.  Sulfadlmethoxlne  (l). 

41.  Sulfanltran  (1). 

42.  Sulfaqulnoxallne  (3)  (4). 

43.  Sulfomyxln 

44.  Tetracycline 

45.  Total  arsenic 
48.  Tylosln 

47.  Zoalene 

Note  (1 ) ,  Residues  expected  only  In  chicken 
tissue 

Note  (2) ,  Residues  expected  only  In  tiurkey 
tissue  or  turkey  eggs  

Note  (3),  Residues  not  listed  in  21  CFR 
135g,  but  could  give  a  residue  If  abused 

Note  (4) ,  Drugs  classified  as  not  new  ani- 
mal drug 

Note  (5) ,  Possible  carcinogen 

C.  Drug  Residues  possible  In  swine  tissue 
where  a  tolerance  (or  Zero  tolerance)  Is 
listed  in  21  CFR  135g. 

1.  Bacitracin 

2.  Carbadox  (FR  approval  notice  in  General 
Council's  office  now)  (3) 

3.  ChlortetracycUne 

4.  Clopldol 

5.  Dlchlorvos 

6.  Erythromycin  thlocyanate 

7.  Ethoxyquln 

8.  Furazolidone  (3) 

9.  Hygromycin  B 

10.  Levamlsole  hydrochloride 

11.  Llncomycin 

12.  Neomycin  (1) 

13.  Nltrofurazone  (1)  (3) 

14.  Novobiocin  (1) 

15.  Nystatin 

16.  Oleandomycin 

17.  Oxytetracycllne  (2) 

18.  PenlclUln 

19.  Streptomycin 

20.  Sulfachorpyrldazlne 

21.  Sulfethoxyprldazlne 

22.  Sulfamethazine  (1) 

23.  Sulfathiazole  (2) 

24.  Tetracycline 

25.  Thiabendazole 

26.  Total  arsenic 

27.  Tylosin 

Note  (1),  Residues  not  listed  In  21  CPR 
135g.  but  could  give  a  residue  If  abused 

Note  (2) .  Drug  classified  as  not  new  animal 
drug 

Note  (3) ,  Possible  carcinogen 

D.  Drug  Residues  possible  In  sheep  tissue 
where  a  tolerance  (or  Zero  tolerance)  Is  listed 
In  21  CFR  135g. 

1.  Clopldol 

2.  Dlethylstllbestrol  (now  banned  except  In 
Implants)  (3) 

3.  Estradiol  benzoate  (3) 

4.  Ethoxyquln 

5.  Haloxon 

6.  Levamlsole  hydrochloride 

7.  Medroxyprogesterone  acetate  (will  be 
banned)   (3) 

8.  Neomycin  ( 1 ) 

9.  Oxytetracycllne  (1)  (2) 

10.  Phenothlazlne  (1)  (2) 

11.  Progesterone  (3) 

12.  Tetracycline 

13.  Thlbendazole 
14  Zeranol  (3) 

Note  (1) .  Residue  not  listed  In  21  CFR  135g, 
but  could  give  a  residue  If  abused 

Note  (2),  Drugs  classified  as  not  new 
animal  drug 

Note  (3) .  Possible  carcinogen 

E.  Drug  Residues  possible  in  farmed  fish 
tissue  where  a  tolerance  (or  Zero  tolerance)  Is 
listed  in  21  CFR  135g. 

1.  Oxytetracycllne 

2.  Sulfamerazlne 

P.  Drug  Residues  possible  In  milk  where  a 
tolerance  (or  Zero  tolerance)  Is  listed  In  21 
CFR  135g. 

1.  Bacitracin 

2.  ChlortetracycUne 

3.  Cl(^ldol 


4.  DDT,  DDD,  &  DDE 

5.  Dlhydrostreptomycln 

6.  Erythromycin 

7.  Ethoxyquln 

8.  Famphur  (1) 

9.  Furaltadone  (3) 

10.  Hydrocortisone 

11.  Llncomycin   (1) 

12.  Medroxyprogesterone  (3) 

13.  Methylprednlsolone 

14.  Neomycin 

15.  Novobiocin 

16.  PenlcUUn 

17.  Phenothlazlne 

18.  Polymyxins  (1) 

19.  Prednisolone 

20.  Prednisone 

21.  Ronnel  (1) 

22.  Sulfadlmethoxlne 

23.  Sulfaethoxyprldazlne 

24.  Tetracycline  (1) 

25.  Thiabendazole 

26.  Tylosln 

Note  ( 1 ) .  Residue  not  Usted  In  21  CFR  135g, 
but  could  give  a  residue  If  abused 

Note  (2).  Drugs  classified  as  not  new  ani- 
mal drug 

Note  (3).  Possible  carcinogen 

G.  Drug  Residues  possible  In  eggs  where  a 
tolerance  (or  Zero  tolerance)  Is  listed  In  21 
CFR  135g. 

1.  AmproUum 

2.  Bacitracin 

3.  Buquinolate 

4.  ChlortetracycUne 

5.  Dlmetrldazole  (1)  (3) 

6.  Erythromycin 

7.  Furazolidone  (1)  (3) 

8.  Hygromycin  B 

9.  Nlhydrazone  (3) 

10.  Nltrofurazone  (1)  (3) 

11.  Novobiocin 

12.  Nystatin  (1) 

13.  PenlcUUn 

14.  Reserplne 

15.  Streptomycin 

16.  Tetracycline  (1) 

17.  Total  arsenic 

18.  Tylosln 

Note  (1).  Residue  not  listed  In  21  CFR 
135g.  but  could  give  a  residue  If  abused 

Note  (2).  Drugs  classified  as  not  new  ani- 
mal drug  but  where  the  residue  pattern  is 
not  completely  known 

Note  (3).  Possible  carcinogen 

n.  VETERINART  DRt7GS  THAT  CAN  PRODUCE  TISStTE 
RESIDTTES  WITH  POSSIBLE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
SIGNIFICANCE 

We  believe  BVM  has  a  vital  role  to  play 
In  FDA  as  regards  to  the  public  health  Im- 
pact of  veterinary  drugs  and  their  potential 
for  leaving  residues  in  food  producing  ani- 
mals. We  have  specialized  knowledge  in  the 
area  of  animal  husbandry  practices,  and  in 
the  systems  used  in  Uvestock  marketing  and 
processing.  We  also  have  a  well  established 
communication  system  established  with  the 
Meat  &  Poultry  Inspection  Services  of  USDA. 
It  seems  appropriate  then  that  BVM  should 
receive,  evaluate  and  initiate  field  Investiga- 
tion of  reports  of  violative  drug  residues 
received  from  USDA.  We  also  believe  that 
having  this  Information  In  hand,  BVM 
should  continue  its  practice  of  developing 
the  necessary  regulatory  programs  Incident 
to  the  misuse  of  veterinary  drugs.  With  these 
conclusions  in  mind,  as  we  addressed  the 
total  residue  subject  we  attempted  to  go  one 
step  further,  that  is,  we  tried  to  rank  veter- 
inary drugs  In  order  of  decreasing  public 
health  significance.  Had  we  concluded  that 
this  was  properly  within  our  total  purview, 
and  that  we  were  qualified  to  do  so,  we  would 
have  prepared  a  priority  list  for  USDA's 
monitoring  program.  This  approach  was 
abandoned  when  we  recognized  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Food  Is  responsible  for  determining 
the  toxicity  of  veterinary  drug  residues  for 
man.  and  that  they  establish  the  period  of 
time  that  drugs  must  be  withdrawn  from 


the  diet  or  therapetisis  of  animals  and  birds. 
We  note  further,  that  If  BVM  is  solely  re- 
sponsible for  advising  USDA  on  drug  surveil- 
lance priorities  we  could  conceivably  issue 
recommendations  that  would  fall  to  meet 
the  mission  of  the  agency.  This  would  leave 
us  In  an  untenable  position.  An  example  of 
our  delimma  surfaced  when  we  tried  to  decide 
if  the  sampling  of  tissues  for  antibiotic  resi- 
dues should  have  a  higher  priority  than  cer- 
tain Sulfa  drugs.  Recent  considerations  In 
the  Bureau  of  Foods  hold  that  the  Sulfas  are 
potential  carcinogens.  Another  example 
would  be  In  determining  priorities  for  resi- 
dues of  antibiotics  versus  steroids  or  for  sub- 
stances that  are  both  drugs  and  pesticides. 
Thus,  we  conclude  that  the  Bureau  of  Foods 
must  be  consulted  by  BVM  and  they  must 
ultimately  be  involved  In  establishing  the 
priorities  for  any  future  drug  surveillance 
program  to  be  conducted  by  USDA  and  FDA. 

Therefore,  we  are  presenting  seven  categor- 
ies of  drugs  that  should  be  considered  for 
Inclusion  In  a  sun'elllance  program.  With 
the  exception  of  the  first  grouping  we  have 
not  attempted  to  assign  rankings  to  the 
categories.  Quite  obviously,  category  A  Is  a 
critical  class  of  drugs  which  we  believe  by 
anybody's  evaluation  must  receive  priority 
attention.  Here  again,  we  may  have  erred  In 
our  Judgment  by  not  placing  the  sulfona- 
mides in  this  category.  We  believe  B/F  holds 
part  of  the  answer  to  this  question  for  this 
widely  used  class  of  veterinary  drugs. 

On  the  assumption  that  B/P  will  be  con- 
sulted and  that  we  will  Jointly  develop  a 
priority  grouping  of  drugs  for  USDA's  sur- 
veillance program,  BVM  should  seriously  con- 
sider the  workup  of  related  information  that 
will  make  USDA's  efforts  meaningful.  This 
would  Include  Information  such  as  volume 
of  drug  sold  each  year,  geographical  distribu- 
tion, species  use,  method  of  administration, 
etc. 

Please  note  that  we  have  Included  those 
drugs  which  could  be  expected  as  residues  In 
milk  and/or  In  eggs.  These  would  be  elimi- 
nated In  our  advice  to  USDA.  We  think  It  is 
useful  however  to  have  them  Included  for 
possible  attention  In  FDA  regulatory  pro- 
grams. 

A.  Those  drugs  having  a  zero  residue  tol- 
erance because  they  are  suspect  carcinogens. 

1.  Carbadox — In  swine  tissue  (not  yet 
marketed) 

2.  Chlormadlnone  acetate — In  beef  tissue 
(approval  being  withdrawn) 

3.  Dlnestrol  diacetate — In  poultry  tissue 

4.  Dlethylstllbestrol — in  beef  and  sheep 
tissue  ( implants  only ) 

5.  Dlmetrldazole — in  turkey  tissue 

6.  Estradiol  benzoate — in  beef  and  sheep 
tissue 

7.  Estradiol  monopalmitate — In  chicken 
tissue 

8.  Furaltadone — In  milk 

9.  Furazolidone — In  poultry  and  swine 
tissue 

10.  Iponldazole — in  turkey  tissue 

11.  Melengestrol  acetate — In  beef  tissue 
(approved  for  vise  in  heifers  only,  but  must 
screen  steers  also  because  of  reported  abuse ) 

12.  Medroxyprogesterone  acetate — in  beef 
and  sheep  tissue  (approved  for  breeding 
cattle  and  ewes  only ) 

13.  Nlhydrazone — In  chicken  tissue  and 
eggs 

14.  Nltrofurazone — in  poultry  and  swine 
tissue 

15.  Progesterone — in  beef  and  sheep  tissue 
(approved  for  heifers  and  ewes  only) 

16.  Testosterone — in  beef  tissue 

17.  Testosterone  proolonate — in  beef  tissue 

18.  Zeranol — In  beef  and  sheep  tissue 

19.  Selenium.  Injectable 

B.  Antibiotic  residues  that  could  be  a  hu- 
man health  hazard  beciuse  of  possible  hy- 
persensitivity, frank  toxicity  and  develov- 
ment  of  resistant  strains  of  organisms  in  the 
human  bacteria  florae. 
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1.  Bacitracin — In  all 
and  eggs  (widely  used) 

2.  Carbomycln — In  chicken  tissue 

3.  Chloramphenicol — in  milk 
tissue    (not  approved  for  use   In 
duclng  animals) 

4.  Chlortectracycllne — In  all  anlnafcl 
milk,  and  eggs  (widely  \ised) 

5.  Dlhydrostreptomycln — In 
milk  and  dairy  products 

6.  Erythromycin — in  all  animal 
cept  swine 

7.  Hygromycln  B — In  all  chicken 
tissue  and  eggs  (widely  used) 

8.  Llncomycln — In    chicken 
tissue 

9.  Monesln — in    chicken    tissue 
market) 

10.  Neomycin — In  calf  tissue  and 

11.  Novobiocin — In  all  animal 
and  eggs 

12.  Nystatin— In  chicken  and 
and  eggs 

13.  Oleandomycin — In  poultry  tissue 

14.  Oxytetracycllne — In  all 
(widely  used) 

15.  Penicillin — in  all  animal 
eggs  (widely  used) 

16.  Penicillin— In  milk  (knowled|e 
residue   Is  of  high  priority  bei 
known  anaphylactic  reaction  of 
soma  people) 

17.  Polymyxin  B — In  milk 

18.  Racephenlcol — In  chicken 

19.  Spectlnomycln — In  chicken 

20.  Streptomycin — In  poultry  and 
sue  and  eggs 

21.  SuUomnyxln — in  beef  tissue 

22.  Tetracycline — In    all    anlma 
milk  and  eggs  (widely  used) 

23.  Tylosln — In  all  animal  tissue 

.egga 

C.  Toxic  drugs  that  if  abused 
tvithdraicn  propeTly,  could  leave  r 
are  toocic  but  are  not  known  to  be 
genie. 

1.  2-Acetylamlne-5-nltrothlazlne-j-ln 

key  tissue 

2.  Arsenlcals — In  poultry  and 
(tolerance  Is  on  total  arsenic) 
most  widely  xiaed. 

3.  3.5-Dlnltrobenzamlde  In  chlckfen 

4.  Levamlsole  hydrochloride — la 
sheep,  and  swine  tissue 

5.  Mithlsizlde — In  chicken  tissue 

6.  Ormetoprln — in  poultry  tissue 

7.  Phenothlazlne — in  beef  tissue 

8.  Sodium  sulfachloropyrazln 
tissue 

9.  Sulfachlorpyrldazlne — In  beef 

and  milk 

10.  Sulfadlmethoxlne — In  beef 
tissue  and  milk 

11.  Sulfaethoxpyrldazlne — In 
swine  and  milk 

12.  SuUamerazlne — In  trout 

13.  Sulfamethazine — in    beef 
tissue  (widely  used) 

14.  Sulfanitran — In  chicken  tlssiie 

15.  SiUfaquinoxallne — In  poultry 

16.  Sulfathlazole — In  swine 
used) 

17.  Thiabendazole — In    beef, 
swine  tissue  and  milk  (widely  used) 

D.  Compounds  that  are  pesticidi'.s 
as  drugs  which  if  abused  could  leaf 
residues  in  food  producing  animal  i 

1.  Coumaphoe — In  beef  and  poultry 

2.  Dlchlorvos — In  swine  tissue 

3.  Pamphur — In  beef  tissue  and 

4.  Haloxon — In  beef  tissue 

5.  Ronnel — In  beef  tissue  and 

E.  Pesticides  that  are  not  approved 
drugs,  but  could  lead  to  toxic  resi($!ue 
sue  from  contamination  in  the 
Tolerances  yet  to  b«  determined. 

1.  All  carbamate  pesticides 
a.  All  chlorinated  pesticides 
&  DDE) 

3.  All  organophosphate  pestlcldej 
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F.  Specialized  drugs,  that  if  abused  would 
lead  to  potent  residues  having  a  possible 
physiological  effect. 

1.  Hydrocortisone — In  milk 

2.  Methylprednlsolone — In  mlllc 

3.  Prednisolone — In  milk 

4.  Prednisone — In  milk 

5.  Reserplne — In  poultry  tissue 

0.  Less  toxic  drugs,  that  if  use  is  abused 
could  lead  to  over  tolerance  residues. 

1.  Aklomlde — in  chicken  tissue 

2.  Amprollum — In  chicken  tissue  and  eggs 

3.  Buqulnolate — in  chicken  tissue  and 
eggs 

4.  Clopldol — In  chicken  tissue  and  con- 
tamination In  all  other  animal  tissues 

5.  Chlorhexldine — In  calves  tissue 

6.  Decoqulnate.— m  chicken  tissue 

7.  Ethopabate — In    chicken    tissue 

8.  Ethoxyquln — In  all  animal  tissue  and 
milk 

9.  Nequlnatc — In  chicken  tissue 

10.  Zoalene — In  poultry  tissue 

m.  Adequacy  of  Regulatory  Tissue  Method- 
ology for  Drugs  BVM  Has  Approved 
A.  Suspect  Carcinogens 

1.  Chlormadlnone  Acetate — BVM  is  In  the 
process  of  withdrawing  this  drug  from  the 
market. 

2.  Dlnestrol  Dlacetate.  Estradiol  Benzoate, 
and  Estradiol  Monopalmltate — The  tissue 
method  In  the  CFR  for  all  these  drugs  Is 
the  Umberger  mouse  uterine  weight  test. 
See  comments  below. 

3.  Progesterone — The  tissue  method  In  the 
CFR  Is  the  Hooker  Forbes  bloassay.  See  com- 
ments below. 

4.  Testosterone  and  Testosterone  Propio- 
nate— The  tissue  method  In  the  CFR  for 
these  two  drugs  Is  the  chick  comb  bloassay. 
See  comments  below. 

COMMENTS 

The  bloassay  tissue  methods  listed  above 
are  all  inadequate  as  regulatory  methods  be- 
cause of: 

(a)  their  non-speclflclty. 

(b)  the  long  assay  time  Involved. 

(c)  the  high  cost  per  assay  (when  dealing 
with  large  number  of  samples). 

RECOMMENDATION 

(a)  All  of  the  NADA  holders  should  be 
asked  to  develop  a  tissue  method  sensitive 
to  ppb  and  specific  for  the  parent  molecule 
as  well  as  the  major  metabolites  (for  exam- 
ple :  estradiol  Is  rapidly  converted  In  the  ani- 
mal to  estrone).  The  developed  method 
should  be  able  to  be  used  in  a  monitoring 
program  and  legal  action  taken  if  a  residue 
Is  found. 

(b)  The  NADA  holders  should  also  be 
asked  to  furnish  tissue  residue  data  on  the 
expected  metabolites  as  well  as  furnish  data 
on  the  normal  background  levels  of  these 
chemicals  when  the  drug  Is  not  given. 

(c)  Confirmatory  methods  should  also  be 
developed  now. 

KEMASKS 

APHIS/USDA  has  Dlnestrol  and  Estradiol 
coded  as  a  residue  on  their  coding  sheet  for 
their  monitoring  program,  but  this  should 
be  Ignored. 

They  have  not  yet  developed  a  tissue 
method  for  these  two  drugs  and  therefore 
are  not  actively  screening  for  these  drugs. 
They  plan  to  modify  the  DES-CLC  tissue 
method  (TJSDA)  for  this  purpose.  They 
should  be  asked  to  include  estrone  and  other 
metabolites  as  part  of  their  developed 
method. 

DNS  has  recently  sent  a  letter  to  Scherlng 
Corporation  asking  them  to  develop  a  regu- 
latory ppb  sensitive  tissue  method  (other 
than  a  bloassay)  for  Llpamone  (Dlnestrol 
Dlacetate)  that  could  be  Incorporated  In 
a  tissue  monitoring  program. 

DNS  has  asked  Syntex  Laboratory  to  sub- 
mit a  progress  report  on  the  tissue  method 
they  are  developing  for  Synovex  S  and  H 
(Estntdlol  Benzoate,  progesterone  and  tes- 


tosterone). They  are  presently  developing 
protein  binding  radlolmmuno  assays  for  tis- 
sues sensitive  to  1  ppb  residue  of  the  drugs 
mentioned  above.  Also  see  DES  for  our  com- 
ments on  implants.  The  same  conclusions 
would  apply  here. 

5.  Dlethylstilbestrol — The  present  tissue 
method  In  the  CFR  Is  the  Umberger  mouse 
uterine  weight  test.  This  assay  Is  Inadequate 
as  a  regulatory  method.  Elanco  has  submitted 
an  ec-OLC  tissue  method  vising  an  enzyme 
to  free  the  bound  DES  and  derivative  forma- 
tion of  the  cis  and  trans  Isomers.  APHIS' 
USDA  has  modified  Elanco's  derivative  for- 
mation step  and  is  using  their  method  In 
their  monitoring  program.  Both  methods 
are  sensitive  to  2  ppb.  USDA's  method  Is 
presently  being  rewritten  for  re-valldatlon 
by  USDA,  BP  and  DEN-DO.  Once  USDA's 
method  passes  the  validation  study,  an  ade- 
quate regulatory  tissue  method  for  DBS  will 
be  available. 

RECOMMXNDATIONS 

From  FDA's  legal  standpoint,  a  TLC  or 
mass  spec  tissue  confirmatory  method  needs 
to  be  developed.  The  OLC  retention  times 
alone  do  not  Identify  the  peak  as  DES.  To 
fill  this  need,  a  modification  of  the  follow- 
ing existing  methods  might  suffice: 

(a)  DEN-DO'S  two  dimensional  TLC 
method  for  DES  In  feed 

(b)  BP  mass  spec  method  for  DES  in  feed. 
APHIS/USDA  should  be  asked  to  use  these 

confirmatory  methods  when  they  become 
available  or  ship  FDA  the  sample  reserve  of 
samples  found  positive  by  OLC,  so  that  we 
can  confirm  the  findings. 

REMARKS 

DNS  has  evidence  that  some  DES  Implants 
are  palpable  120  days  after  Implantation. 
This  could  be  due  to  tissue  encapsulation  of 
the  implant.  We  do  not  know  If  this  means 
that  the  Implant  has  quit  releasing  the  drug 
to  the  blood  stream  or  If  the  implant  Is  still 
releasing  the  drug  120  days  after  Implanta- 
tion. More  data  is  needed  from  the  NADA 
holders  of  Implant  drugs  to  determine  when 
the  Implant  Is  totally  disintegrated  and  at 
what  time  there  Is  zero  residue  In  the  tissue. 
This  Information  should  be  a  factor  In  deter- 
mining and  publishing  withdrawal  periods 
for  each  Implant  where  none  exists  now.  It 
the  Implant  Is  In  fact  encapsulated  with 
tissue,  the  drug  release  rate  must  be  known 
and  a  standard  Implant  palpatation  test  must 
be  agreed  upon  for  use  In  the  slaughter  house. 

6.  Dlmetrldazole — On  November  24,  1970, 
Salsbury  Laboratories  submitted  a  study  that 
indicated  that  this  compound  produced 
tumors. 

There  Is  no  available  tissue  regulatory 
method  In  the  CFR.  The  firm  has  submitted 
a  Nl^-ec  OLC  tissue  method  sensitive  to 
2  ppb,  but  It  failed  FDA  validation.  There  Is 
a  problem  with  the  sample  clean-up  step 
which  the  firm  Is  presently  working  on. 

7.  Iponldazole — The  tissue  method  In  the 
CFR  for  Iponldazole  and  Its  metabolite  Is  an 
adequate  regulatory  method.  This  method 
would  define  zero  tolerance  at  4  ppb  as  deter- 
mined from  the  available  recovery  data. 
APHIS/USDA  has  tried  the  method  at  Hof- 
mann-LaRoche  and  found  It  satisfactory  as 
a  regulatory  method. 

KCCOMMXNSATION 

APHIS/tJSDA  should  be  asked  to  Include 
this  assay  In  their  tissue  monitoring  program 
for  turkeys.  We  need  to  develop  now  a  con- 
firmatory method  for  FDA  legal  action. 

8.  Furazolidone,  Puraltadone,  Nlhydrazone 
and  Nltrofiutizone — There  are  no  available 
regulatory  tissue  methods  In  the  CFR  for 
these  drugs  as  of  yet.  Norwich  has  submitted 
a  TLC  method  (using  a  Parr  and  Scanner  to 
quantltate  the  TLC  spots)  for  Furazolidone 
in  poultry  and  swine  tissue  that  Is  sensitive 
to  2  ppb,  and  a  similar  TLC  method  for  Pural- 
tadone In  milk  that  Is  sensitive  to  0.2  ppb. 
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Both  methods  are  presently  being  validated 
by  FDA  and  USDA.  When  these  two  methods 
are  approved  by  FDA,  the  firm  has  Indicated 
that  they  will  Incorporate  nlhydrazone  and 
nitrofurazone  analysis  Into  these  methods. 

9.  Melengestrol  Acetate — The  tissue  method 
in  the  CFR  Is  inadequate  as  a  regulatory 
method  because: 

(a)  It  Is  only  sensitive  to  25  ppb 

(b)  the  method  Is  very  time  consuming 
and  difficult  to  run. 

(The  DET-DO  chemist  who  was  part  of 
the  validation  study  took  six  months  to  get 
the  method  to  work) .  

The  method  uses  a  TLC  clean-up  and  FID- 
GLC  determinative  step. 

REMARKS 

Upjohn  has  submitted  data  showing  that 
MGA  Induces  tumors  In  female  mice,  but  not 
at  a  dose  below  the  25  ppb  level.  Upjohn  has 
submitted  a  shortened  Nl'"-ec  GLC  tissue 
method  sensitive  to  25  ppb  but  BVM  has  not 
validated  It  yet.  BVM  has  recently  submitted 
the  toxicity  data  to  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute and  asked  them  to  answer  the  follow- 
ing questions : 

(a)  Is  MGA  a  carcinogenic  substance? 

(b)  Is  a  25  ppb  sensitive  tissue  method 
adequate? 

We  have  not  received  an  answer  yet. 

In  the  meantime  APHIS/USDA,  with  the 
highest  priority.  Intends  to  use  the  Upjohn's 
shortened  method  (25  ppb  sensitivity) 
In  their  monitoring  program  In  about  one 
month.  They  Intend  to  monitor  steer  as  well 
as  heifers  tissue  for  MOA.  They  suspect  MGA 
Is  being  used  Illegally  as  a  substitute  for  DES 
In  steers. 

DNS  has  concluded  that  the  withdrawal 
period  should  be  extended  to  13  days  to  pre- 
vent the  occxwrence  of  a  residue  In  the  tis- 
sue under  present  approved  use.  They  base 
this  on  extrapolation  of  the  available  tissue 
residue  data  and  half  life  of  the  drug,  plus 
adding  a  margin  of  safety.  Two  to  three  days 
after  MGA  Is  withdrawn,  all  the  heifers  will 
come  In  heat.  Presently,  MGA  has  a  48  hour 
withdrawal  period. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

(a)  We  should  ask  Upjohn  to  submit  a  reg- 
ulatory tissue  method,  sensitive  to  at  least 
6  ppb  and  after  validation,  have  It  published 
In  the  PR. 

(b)  Upjohn  should  be  asked  to  submit  tis- 
sue residue  data  that  will  more  accurately 
determine  the  zero  residue  time. 

(c)  A  more  safe  withdrawal  period  should 
be  determined  for  this  product  to  be  used 
In  the  Interim  period  until  the  NCI  report  Is 
received. 

(d)  If  MGA  Is  not  withdrawn  from  the 
market,  a  tissue  confirmatory  method  should 
be  developed. 

10.  Medroxyrpogesterone — The  tissue  meth- 
od in  the  CFR  Is  inadequate  as  a  regulatory 
method  because  the  described  paper  chroma- 
tography separation  and  U.V.  determinative 
step  Is  at  best  sensitive  to  70  ppb. 

REMARKS 

The  only  approved  vise  for  this  drug  Is  on 
breeding  cattle  and  ewes  for  the  purpose  of 
synchronization  of  estrus  and  ovulation 
There  are  no  withdrawal  periods  for  milk  or 
for  slaughter  on  the  label.  The  term,  "breed- 
ing cattle,"  could  be  Interpreted  as  meaning 
milking  cows  as  well  as  beef  heifers. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

(a)  We  should  review  the  available  tissue 
and  milk  residue  data  and  clarify  the  label 
accordingly. 

(b)  We  should  re -consider  the  need  for  a 
proper  withdrawal  period  In  light  of  present 
husbandry  practices. 

(c)  A  more  sensitive  regulatory  tissue 
method  should  be  developed. 

(d)  A  confirmatory  method  should  be 
developed. 

11.  Zeranol — The  tissue  method  In  the  CFR 
(a  TM8  derivative  formation  and  FID-OLC 


method)  Is  inadequate  as  a  regulatory  meth- 
od because : 

(a)  It  Is  sensitive  only  to  20  ppb 

(b)  the  sample  clean-up  Is  poor  which 
causes  a  poor  baseline  In  the  OLC  chromato- 
gram.  This  could  lead  to  false  positives. 

REMARKS 

DNS  has  found  that  a  20  ppb  residue  gen- 
erated by  the  CFR  method  Is  really  1  ppb  as 
determined  by  the  radioactive  tracer  study. 
At  the  present  time  APHIS/USDA  U  not  de- 
veloping a  more  sensitive  regulatory  tissue 
method  for  Zeranol.  Our  comments  on  DES 
implants  also  apply  to  this  product. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

(a)  A  more  sensitive  tissue  method  with  a 
better  sample  clean-up  step  should  be 
developed. 

(b)  A  confirmatory  method  should  be  de- 
veloped now. 

12.  Carbadox  (has  not  been  approved  as 
yet) — The  tissue  method  submitted  In  the 
NADA  uses  three  columns  and  two  TLC  steps 
for  clean-up  and  Nli^-ec  OLC  determinative 
step  after  Methylatlon.  This  method  is  sensi- 
tive to  30  ppb.  APHIS/USDA  was  part  of  the 
validation  study  and  should  be  capable  of 
running  the  method.  However,  In  view  of  the 
recent  DES  policy  decision  that  any  residues 
of  a  carcinogen  is  prohibited,  the  30  ppb  sen- 
sitivity level  for  carbadox  appears  grossly 
inconsistent 

13.  Selenium — For  those  N ADA'S  approved, 
regulatory  tissue  residue  methods  are  not 
presently  available.  Such  methods  would  have 
to  differentiate  between  the  actual  selenium 
background  present  In  the  tissue  and  the 
selenium  level  due  to  the  approved  dose  form. 

B.  Antibiotic  Residues 

1.  For  twenty  of  the  antibiotic  drugs,  the 
NADA  tissue  (also  milk  and  eggs)  methods 
use  the  microbiological  Inhibition  assay  for 
quantitation.  Even  though  these  methods 
use  a  variety  of  different  test  organisms,  the 
individual  methods  are  not  each  specific  for 
one  antibiotic  residue.  Even  if  one  ran  all 
twenty  methods  on  an  unknown  tissue  sam- 
ple, you  could  not  say  what  antibiotic  was 
present  if  you  fovmd  some  positive  responses. 

APHIS/USDA  In  their  antibiotic  tissue 
monitoring  program  make  use  of  resistant 
test  organisms  and  penicillinase  to  help  iden- 
tify by  deductive  reasoning,  any  o'  five  anti- 
biotic residues  (penicillin,  streptomycin, 
erythromycin,  tetracyclines,  and  neomycin). 
To  Identify  a  specific  tetracycline  presump- 
tive, they  use  a  TLC-bloautograph.  To  expand 
APHIS/USDA's  screening  procedure  to  other 
antibiotic  residues  would  require  new  resist- 
ant test  organisms  not  yet  available  and 
expomentlal  expansion  of  the  number  of 
tests  to  be  run  for  each  sample.  FDA  has  no 
active  program  for  antibiotics  in  milk  or 
eggs. 

COMMENTS 

What  is  needed  is  the  development  of  a 
multiresldue  screening  procedure  that  In- 
cludes all  of  the  antibiotics  used  today  in 
food  producing  animals.  It  must  be  able  to 
measure  the  Ijound  as  well  as  the  free  anti- 
biotic present  in  the  tissue. 

DVR  is  currently  trying  Llghtbrown's 
(analyst  90,  89  (1965))  Agar  gel  electro- 
phoresis bloautograph  procedure  on  total 
diet  composit  I  and  II  samples.  It  Is  too 
early  in  the  research  to  predict  success  or 
failure. 

The  TLC — bloautograph  procedures  listed 
in  E.  Stahl's  book,  "Thin  Layer  Chroma- 
togiaphy — a  Laboratory  Handbook,"  2nd  Ed. 
1969  pages  566-78,  might  be  applicable  as  a 
screening  method  for  antibiotic  residues.  If 
you  can  obtain  separation,  the  TLC  procedvire 
may  have  some  merits  over  electrophoresis. 

Another  problem  that  must  be  solved  Is  the 
use  of  the  proper  sample  handling  technique 
that  will  assure  that  antibiotic  activity  In 
the  tissue  sample  Is  not  partially  lost.  The 
results   of   Dr.   Huber's   collaborative   study 


(FDA  contract  #70-204)  Indicates  that 
APHIS/USDA's  sample  handling  technique 
results  In  significant  loss  of  antibiotic 
activity. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

(a)  Development  of  multl  residue  screen- 
ing procedures. 

(b)  Development  of  specific  confirmatory 
tests. 

(c)  Develop  sample  handling  techniques 
that  will  assure  meaningful  results. 

(d)  When  adequate  methodology  Is  avail- 
able. Initiate  FDA  monitoring  programs  for 
antibiotic  residue  In  milk  and  eggs. 

C.  Non-Carcinogen  toxic  drugs. 

1.  Arsenlcals — The  APHIS/USDA  and  Sals- 
bury  tissue  methods  are  presently  vmder 
AOAC  coUaboratlve  study.  APHIS/USDA  Is 
presently  monitoring  for  arsenic  by  thetr 
method. 

2.  Aklomlde  and  Its  metabolite,  Soslum 
Sulfachloropyrazlne,  Sulfachlorpyrldazlne, 
Sulfadlmethoxlne,  Sulfaethoxypridazine, 
Sulfamerazlne,  Sulfamethazine,  Sulfanitran, 
Sulfathlazole  and  metabolites  of  3,5-dliiitro- 
benzamide. 

The  NADA  tissue  methods  for  all  of  the 
above  drugs  use  the  non-specific  Bratton- 
Marshall  colorimetric  method.  This  method 
Is  inadequate  as  a  regulatory  method  be- 
cause of  Its  non-specificity.  APHIS/USDA 
also  use  this  same  method  in  monitoring  tis- 
sue for  this  general  class  of  compound  (to- 
tal sulfonamide).  Further  identity  of  posi- 
tive finding  are  not  used,  making  FDA  reg- 
ulatory action  Impossible. 

RECOM  MENDATION 

A  sensitive  screening  method  should  be 
developed  that  separates  all  of  the  sulfa 
drugs.  Existing  OLC.  TLC  or  high  pressure 
liquid  chromatography  determinative  steps 
could  fulfill  this  requirement  but  the  proper 
extrtwtion  and  clean-up  steps  would  have 
to  be  researched. 

3.  3,5-Dlnltrobenzamlde — The  NADA  tis- 
sue method  (for  the  parent  compound)  uses 
a  dimethyl  svUfoxlde-dlethylamlne  colori- 
metric determinative  step. 

REMARKS 

This  color  reagent,  reacts  with  any  meta- 
dlnitro  aromatic  compound.  This  tissue 
method  Is  inadequate  when  there  are  com- 
pounds present  that  have  a  similar  func- 
tional group. 

RECOMMENDATION 

A  more  specific  tissue  method  should  be 
developed  for  this  drug  residue. 

4.  Phenothlazlne  and  sulfaquinoxallne — 
adequate  tissue  methods  are  not  yet  avail- 
able. 

5.  Thiabendazole  and  ormetroprlan — The 
NADA  tissue  methods  both  use  for  fluorlmet- 
rlc  determinative  step.  Both  methods  use 
different  excitation  and  emission  wave- 
lengths, but  for  these  methods  to  be  ade- 
quate on  an  unknown  tissue  sample,  It  must 
be  proven  that  all  other  compounds  that 
might  be  present,  would  not  also  be  meas- 
ured and  therefore  give  a  false   positive. 

6.  Levamlsole  and  2-acetylamlno-5-nltro- 
thlazole — The  NADA  tissue  methods  use  a 
oscUloscoplc  polarograph  for  the  determina- 
tive step.  For  these  methods  to  be  adequate 
on  an  unknown  tissue  sample,  it  would  have 
to  be  proven  that  all  other  compounds  pres- 
ent do  not  have  the  same  functional  group 
which  would  be  measured  by  these  methods. 

RECOMMENDATION 

More  si>eciflc  tissue  methods  should  be  de- 
veloped. 

D.  and  E.  Pesticide  Residues. 

1.  We  should  assure  ourselves  the  AFHIS/ 
USDA  tissue  pesticide  monitoring  program 
Includes  coumaphoe,  dlchlorvos,  famphur, 
haloxon  and  ronnel. 

2.  We  shovild  assure  ourselves  that  n^A's 
pesticide  monitoring  program  on  milk  in- 
cludes famphur  and  ronnel. 
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All  of  the  above  mentioned  dru  ;  pesticide 
residues  in  (1)  and  (2)  should  be  able  to 
be  detected  by  the  FDA-PAMI  an(  I  PHS  pes- 
ticide analytical  manual  screenln;  methods 
with  the  least  amount  of  methcp  develop- 
ment. 

3.   All  of  the   other   carbamate 
chlorinated  and  organophosphatep 
residues  should  be  screened  for  In 
and  eggs.  At  the  present  time 
tamlnate    pesticide    residues    havfe 
tolerances.  These  tolerances  shoul  i 
BP  and   BVM,  so   regulatory  action 
taken  on  positive  findings. 

F.  Specialized  drugs,  that  if 
lead  to  potential  residues  having  a 
cal  effect. 

1.  Hydrocortisone  In  milk — The 
Idue  method  uses  a  Isonlcontinlc 
metric  determinative  step  for 

2.  Methyl  prednisolone 
prednisone     in     milk — The 
method  uses  a  porter-sllber  re 
Imetrlc  determinative  step  for 


organo- 
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residue 
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COMMENTS 


AU  four  drug  residues  would  quantitate 
by  either  of  the  two  methods  abDve.  At  the 
present  time  FDA  Is  not  screenlrg  milk  for 
steroids. 

RECOMMENDATION 

Confirmatory  methods,  such 
each  of  the  four  drug  residues 
developed. 

3.  Reserplne — The  NAD  A  tlssAe 
uses  a  fluorlmetrlc  determlnati\|e 
quantitation. 

RECOMMENDATION 


TLC,  for 
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step   for 
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We   must   assure   ourselves, 
unknown  tissue  sample,  no  othei 
present  that  can  be  Induced  to 
cence,   will   Interfere  In  the  method 

0.  Less  toxic  drugs,  that  If 
lead  to  overtolerance  residues. 

1.  AmproUum,  Aklomlde,  Ethoj^qul 
qulnolate.       Decoqulnate. 
NADA  tissue  methods  use  a  Quorlmetrlc 
termlnatlve  step  for  quantitation 

RBCOMMENDATION 


aoy 


We  must  assure  ourselves  that 
drug  residues  (or  any  other  substance 
ent)   will  not  Interfere  with  the 
analysis. 

2.  Zoalene — The  NADA  method 
3-dlaminopropane   colorlmetric 
the  parent  compound  and  the 
Bhall    colorlmetric    reagent    for 
metabolite.  Both  methods  are  nou 
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Even  though  both  methods 
laborated  by  the  AOAC,  we  are 
that  other  substances  present  In 
do  not  Interfere  In  the  two 
analyzing  an  unknown  tissue 
Bpeclflclty  of  the  methods  should 
gated. 

3.  Clapldol — The  NADA  tlssie  method 
uses  a  methyl  derivative  formatlo  i  and  PID- 
GLC  determinative  step  for  quantitation 

RBCOMMENDATION 

The  NADA  method  Is  adequate  but  a  con- 
firmatory method  needs  to  be  dei  eloped 

4,  ETthopabate — The  NADA  tissue  method 
uses  an  ec-GLC  determinative  step  for 
quantitation. 

RBCOMMENDATION 

but  a  con- 


aie 
dug 


old  drugs 
residue 


TTie  NADA  method  is  adequate 
flrmatory  method  needs  to  be  d^eloped 

5.  Nlcarbazln  and  Nlthlazide 
that  are  still  used  today.  No 
tissue  methods  are  available. 

RECOMMENDATION 

Because  these  are  old  drugs  still 
without  available  tissue  methods 
re-review  any  tissue  residue  data 
mine  If  present  tolerances  are  a 
should  also  require  the  adequate 
due  methods  be  developed  for 
purposes. 
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6.  Chlorhexldlne — The  NADA  tissue 
method  should  be  re-reviewed  for  specificity 
and  Its  use  as  a  regulatory  method. 

IV.  SUMMARY  or  REGULATORY  TISSUE  METHODS 
WE  CAN  SUGGEST  TO  BE  ADDED  TO  APHIS/ 
USDA'S    TISSUE    MONITORING    PROGRAM 

1.  Of  all  the  carcinogen  drug  residues  listed 
In  part  IIA,  we  can  only  recommend  that 
APHIS/USDA  add  Ipronldazole  to  their  tissue 
monitoring  program  and  that  they  continue 
monitoring  for  DES.  In  the  meantime  con- 
firmatory methods  for  residues  of  both  drugs 
must  be  developed.  The  seventeen  remaining 
drug  residues  in  part  IIA  can  not  be  In- 
cluded In  a  monitoring  program  because  of 
lack  of  adequate  tissue  methodology. 

2.  Of  all  the  antibiotic  drug  residues  listed 
in  part  IIB  we  can  not  even  recommend  one 
additional  residue  to  APHIS/USDA's  existing 
antibiotic  monitoring  program  because  of 
lack  of  adequate  tissue  methodology. 

3.  Of  all  the  toxic  drug  residues  listed  in 
part  nc,  we  can  not  even  recommend  one 
additional  residue  to  APHIS/USDA's  exist- 
ing tissue  monitoring  program  because  of 
lack  of  adequate  methodology. 

4.  We  can  recommend  that  the  pesticide 
residues  listed  in  part  IID  and  E  can  be  added 
to  APHIS/USDA's  tissue  pesticide  monitoring 
program.  They  should  be  able  to  detect  these 
residues  with  their  present  screening  proce- 
dures with  the  least  amount  of  method 
development. 

5.  We  can  not  recommend  the  initiation  of 
FDA  compliance  program  for  the  specltUized 
drugs  In  part  HP  nor  recommend  any  addi- 
tions from  this  group  to  APHIS/USDA's  tissue 
monitoring  program  due  to  lack  of  adequate 
methodology. 

6.  Of  all  the  less  toxic  drugs  listed  In  part 
HO  we  can  only  recommend  the  addition  of 
Clopidol  and  Ethopabate  to  APHIS/USDA's 
present  tissue  monitoring  progrtun.  Confirma- 
tory methods  still  need  to  be  developed  for 
both  drugs. 

v.    RECOMMENDATIONS    FOB    ACTION    BY    FDA 

1.  BP  With  aid  of  BVM  should  assign  sur- 
veillance sampling  priorities  of  all  veterinary 
drugs  listed  In  Part  I  and  n  of  this  memoran- 
dimi.  Such  a  review  should  Identify  all  those 
drugs  that  are  suspect  or  known  carcinogens 
and  determine  priorities  on  the  basis  of 
health  hazard  of  Illegal  residues. 

2.  The  total  drug  residue  problem  should 
be  the  subject  of  a  staff  paper  that  could  ad- 
dress Itself  to  the  following  points: 

(a)  Policy  change  In  DNAD,  requiring  all 
future  NADA  tissue  residue  method  to  be 
regulatory,  that  is,  specific,  sensitive,  accu- 
rate, precise  and  workable  for  monitoring 
programs  which  could  lead  to  regulatory 
action. 

(b)  Formation  of  a  coordination  group  in 
BVM  on  drug  residue  problems.  We  found 
that  each  part  of  the  BVM  staff  had  certain 
specific  information  on  drug  residues  but 
were  not  informed  of  other  actions  or  infor- 
mation of  drug  residues  that  were  very  jjertl- 
nent  on  what  they  were  doing.  In  this  vac- 
uum there  Is  a  lack  of  overall  policy  or  con- 
trol over  the  total  drug  residue  picture. 

(c)  Even  after  we  determine  the  priority 
of  sampling  based  on  health  hazard  of  Ille- 
gal residues,  the  U.S.  Government  still  has 
the  responsibility  to  the  American  public  to 
monitor  tissue,  milk  and  eggs  for  all  drug 
residues.  If  an  overtolerance  drug  residue  is 
not  a  health  hazard,  then  we  should  con- 
sider revising  the  drug  residue  tolerance, 
FDA  has  published. 

(d)  Formation  of  scientific  development 
group  within  FDA  and/or  USDA  that  would 
develop  screening  procedures  for  whole 
classes  of  drug  residues  so  that  all  drug  resi- 
dues are  detectable  by  the  least  amount  of 
analytical  time.  The  estimated  time  this 
group  would  need  to  develop  the  appropriate 
methods  and  Its  cost  should  be  determined 
and  presented  to  the  Commissioner  of  FDA 
to  be  Included  In  the  budgetary  process. 


(e)  Should  Industry  or  FDA  develop  con- 
firmatory methods  for  all  these  drug  resi- 
dues? 

(f )  Because  USDA  has  different  objectives 
for  their  tissue  monitoring  program  than 
what  FDA  expects  such  a  monitoring  pro- 
gram to  be;  we  can  (1)  convince  USDA  to 
change  their  program  to  Include  our  needs 
(2)  we  can  start  our  own  monitoring  pro- 
gram, or  (3)  we  can  consider  revoking  all 
NADA's  that  have  a  tolerance  in  tissue  and 
can  not  be  properly  monitored. 

(g)  Should  BVM  propose  to  withdraw  those 
NADA's  now  that  do  not  have  adequate  reg- 
ulatory tissue  methodology  until  the  firms 
come  in  with  adequate  methodology? 

(h)  Should  BVM  require  even  more  sensi- 
tive tissue  regulatory  methods  for  the  car- 
cinogens In  light  of  available  radio  Immuno 
assays? 

3.  This  report  should  be  the  subject  of  an 
In-depth  discussion  of  all  BVM  members  who 
are  Involved  In  drug  residues,  before  any  of 
our  recommendations  are  Implemented. 

Unless  FDA  resolves  this  drug  residue  prob- 
lem, we  wUl  soon  be  In  direct  confronta- 
tion with  Congress  and  the  consumers  de- 
fending an  untenable  position.  For  FDA  to 
ignore  this  problem  would  be  disastrous. 
K.  K.  Johnson,  D.V.M. 


SENATOR  PELL'S  STATEMENT  IN 
1962  ON  CONFIRMATION  OP  COM- 
MISSIONER FARRELL  OF  THE  IM- 
MIGRATION AND  NATURALIZA- 
TION SERVICE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  It  is  with  real 
sadness  that  I  learned  that  President 
Nixon  has  with  "special  regret"  accepted 
the  resignation  of  Commissioner  Ray- 
mond Farrell  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service. 

I  can  vividly  recall  on  February  5, 
1962,  speaking  on  behalf  of  Commissioner 
Farrell's  confirmation  for  this  most  im- 
portant position.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  time  to  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  statement  that  I  made 
at  that  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  President,  I  wholeheartedly 
approve  confirmation  of  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Raymond  Farrell  for  the  position  of  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  and  Naturalization. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  know  Ray  Farrell 
personally  as  a  fine  and  honorable  man.  He 
was  born  In  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island 
In  the  city  of  Pawtucket.  He  graduated  from 
both  Georgetown  University  and  Georgetown 
Law  School.  Shortly  after  leaving  Georgetown 
Law  School,  he  was  admitted  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  bar  and  became  a  special  agent 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  on 
August  3,  1931.  From  1932  to  1941  he  worked 
for  various  Government  agencies,  such  as  the 
Public  Work  Administration,  Interior  De- 
partment, and  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  In  1941  he  Joined  the  Depart- 
ment of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  as  a 
special  Inspector.  Eighteen  months  later  In 
1942  he  entered  the  Army  Air  Force,  where 
he  served  as  a  major  In  Italy  and  received  a 
bronze  star  for  his  work  as  an  Intelligence 
officer.  On  March  18,  1946,  he  returned  to  the 
Immigration  Service,  where  he  became  chief 
of  the  New  York  Investigation  division.  Be- 
cause of  the  fine  work  he  did  In  this  capacity, 
he  was  appointed  Assistant  Commissioner  in 
1949  and  once  again  he  was  promoted  to  As- 
sociate Commissioner  for  Operations  in  1958. 

I  know  that  In  his  performance  sa  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  and  Naturalization, 
he  will  combine  and  practice  those  two  neces- 
sary qualities  that  are  so  necessary  and  "iotb 
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of  which  he  already  possesses,  a  compas- 
sionate heart  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  President  Ken- 
nedy most  wisely  made  an  excellent  appoint- 
ment In  his  selection  of  a  career  ofiBclal,  Ray 
Farrell.  for  this  responsible  post,  and  I  con- 
gratulate   the    President    on    his    choice. 

Mr.  PELL.  Raymond  Farrell  is  a  bril- 
liant career  official  who  has  been  in  the 
Federal  Government  for  over  40  years 
and  was  selected  by  the  late  President 
Kennedy  to  be  Commissioner  of  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service. 
His  departure  from  public  service  will 
be  a  real  loss  to  our  Government,  for,  as 
I  predicted  a  decade  ago,  he  combined 
"a  compassionate  heart  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  law." 

In  my  State  of  Rhode  Island,  we  are 
particularly  proud  of  Ray  Farrell  because 
he  is  a  Rhode  Islander,  bom  in  Paw- 
tucket, who  has  maintained  his  residence 
and  his  ties  with  his  home  State  through 
his  years  of  service  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  speak  at  great 
length  as  someone  who  is  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  plight  of  refugees  and  those 
from  less  fortunate  nations,  who  desire 
immigration  to  our  shores.  No  man  In 
Government  has  more  exemplified  what 
America  is  all  about  than  this  man  who 
was  charged  with  the  enforcement  and 
administration  of  our  immigration  laws. 
It  is  written  in  the  Bible.  Micah  6:8: 

What  does  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to 
do  Justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God? 

This  is  Ray  Farrell.  On  March  31, 1973, 
his  career  as  a  public  servant  will  come 
to  an  end,  but  his  philosophy  and  his 
humanity  will  stand  out  like  a  beacon. 
I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  his  successor 
will  try  to  emulate  the  policies  of  com- 
passion which  he  set  forth  as  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service. 


THE  IMPACT  OF  THE  NIXON 
BUDGET  ON  MINNESOTA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  addressed  the  Senate  a  number  of 
times  concerning  the  impact  of  the  newly 
proposed  Nixon  budget  on  the  people  of 
this  country. 

I  have  labeled  that  budget  a  budget  of 
domestic  retreat.  It  fails  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  people.  It  fails  to  add  the 
extra  element  of  compassion  for  those 
who  have  less.  It  is  deceiving  because  tax 
increases  at  the  State  and  local  level  will 
likely  result,  even  in  the  face  of  the  Presi- 
dent's "no  tax  increase"  pledge. 

I  have  recently  received  from  the  Min- 
nesota State  Planning  Agency  a  detailed 
estimate  as  to  how  the  1974  budget  will 
impact  my  State. 

The  outlook  is  grim. 

In  agriculture,  in  education,  in  hous- 
ing, in  health,  in  poverty  programs,  the 
effect  of  the  Nixon  budget  will  be  to 
cripple  public  services. 

I  have  pledged  to  the  people  of  my 
State  that  I  will  fight  these  cutbacks.  I 
will  not  let  a  budget  that  means  more 
comfort  for  the  comfortable,  more  tax 
breaks  for  the  special  interest,  and  more 
broken  promises  for  farmers  and  working 
Americans  become  a  reality. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  publication  from  the  Minnesota 
State  Planning  Agency  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  publica- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Impact  of  the  Proposed  Federal  Budget 
FOR  Fiscal  Year   1974 

(Caution:  The  Information  contained  In 
this  report  Is  preliminary  and  based  on  sev- 
eral different  sources.  It  Is  subject  to  change 
as  new  Information  becomes  available  and 
It  should  be  treated  in  that  manner.) 
introduction 

The  move  to  "hold  the  line"  on  government 
spending,  broadly  hinted  at  In  December  and 


January,  was  revealed  in  Its  entirety  within 
the  Fiscal  1974  budget  message,  sent  to  Con- 
gress on  January  29.  The  Administration 
presented  a  proposal  for  federal  expenditures 
to  not  exceed  a  celling  of  $268.7  bUUon. 
Within  this  proposal,  designed  to  reinforce 
the  celling,  were  numerous  program  cancella- 
tions, suspensions,  and  consolidations,  In- 
cluding three  packages  of  specific  "special 
revenue  sharing"  programs,  for  law  enforce- 
ment, education  and  community  develop- 
ment, as  well  as  an  additional  proposal  to 
lump  manpower  programs  Into  a  consolidated 
fund  for  distribution  to  state  and  local 
governments. 

These  four  proposals  would  have  a  total 
value  of  $6.9  billion  for  the  1974  fiscal  year. 
Specifically,  the  law  enforcement  plan  would 
convert  the  block  grant  program  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  Into 
an  $800  million  fund.  The  proposal  for  edu- 
cation would  consolidate  33  programs  Into 
a  pool  of  $2.8  billion  for  "special  revenues." 
The  urban  development  plan  advocates  con- 
solidation of  the  Urban  Renewal.  Model 
Cities,  Water  and  Sewer.  Neighborhood  Fa- 
cilities, and  Rehabilitation  Loan  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  provide  $2.3  billion  during  Fis- 
cal Year  1974.  The  manpower  plan  asks  only 
for  an  extension  of  existing  statutes,  which 
would  enable  the  Administration  to  consoli- 
date more  than  a  dozen  categorical  grant 
programs  Into  a  single  fund. 

The  uncertain  future  of  these  special  reve- 
nue sharing  plans  and  the  vagueness  sur- 
rounding which  programs  may  or  may  not 
be  Included  makes  It  all  but  Impossible  to 
gauge  the  Impact  these  program  changes 
win  have  in  Mmnesota.  Officials  have  stated 
that  the  $6.9  billion  total  to  be  expended  Is 
roughly  equal  to  anticipated  expenditures 
under  the  70  separate  programs  being 
consolidated. 
major  program  funding  changes  proposed 

in  the  administration's  fiscal  tear  1974 

BUDGBT 

The  following  chart  Indicates  the  major 
program  changes  In  the  Administration's 
proposed  budget.  The  chart  also  Indicates 
Minnesota's  recent  participation  In  the  pro- 
grams that  are  being  affected  by  the  budget 
changes. 


National         National 

fiscal  year      fiscal  year 

1973  budget  1974  budget 


Minnesota's 

fiscal  year 

1972 

Change  receipts 


National         National 

fiscal  year      fiscal  year 

1973  budget  1974  budget 


Minnesota's 

fiscal  year 

1972 

Change  receipts 


AGRICULTURE 

Department  of  Agriculture: 

Forest  service  roads (163. 

School  milk  program 97. 

REAP. 182. 

Rural  electrification 6l9. 

Watershed  and  flood  prevention 139. 

Resource  conservation  and  develop- 
ment  21. 

ANTIPOVERTY 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity: 

Community  Action 285.3 

Migrants  and  Indians 36.3 

Health  and  nutrition 165.2 

Community  economic  development. . .  30. 7 

Legal  services 73.8 

General  support 18.5 

COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment: 

College  housing •26.6 

Model  Cities 583. 

Neighborhood  facilities 26.0 

Open  space  land 57. 

Water  and  sewer  facilities 130. 

Urban  renewal  program 1,000. 

Rehabilitation  loans... 50. 

Community  development  training 

Housing  payments 1,663. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Moratorium 13.23 


Department  of  Agriculture: 

Housing  subsidies $81.2 

Rural  water  and  waste  disposal 92.0 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Department  of  Commerce : 

Economic  development  assistance 301. 

Regional    development    commission 
program - *2. 

EDUCATION 

Department   of   Health,    Education,  and 
Welfare: 
Higher  education  facilities  construc- 
tion     *'-;2*? 

Opportunity  grants *  286.5 

College  library  resources •  10.3 

Library  services— Interlibrary  Coop...  «  —2.5 
Higher  education: 

U  community  services •  9.  3 

Aid  to  land  grant  colleges <  12. 

Environmental  education '  1.8 

ESEA: 

Title  1 1585. 

Title  II 90. 

Title  III 146. 

Title  V 33. 

Title  VII 35. 

Title  VIII 8. 5 

Federally  impacted  areas 430.9 

NDEA,  title  III 1.5 


Term. 
Term. 
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Term. 
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Term. 
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Term. 
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.61 
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.47 
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Term. 
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Nal  onal 

fiscal  year 

1973  tH  diet 


EDUCATION— Continued 

Department  of  Health,   Education,  and 
Welfare — Continued 

Education  tor  the  handicapped |3i 

Vocational  education: 

Basic  grants 4Si  . 

Research 3(  , 

Adult  education 61 

Education   Professions  Development 

Act IW 

Follow  Through 5i 

lit)rary  services: 

Services 2< 

Construction 

HEALTH 


712 


Department   ol   Health,    Education,  and 
Welfare: 

Hill-Burton 17!. 

Regional  medical  program 121 . 

Training  research  scientists 15( . 


>  Hscal  year  1972  figures  are  used  because  fisca 
pafed  thai  the  1973  receipts  will  not  greatly  differ 
funds  were  impounded  during  the  1973  fiscal  year 

>  This  sum  is  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  "the  f  derly  phaseout  of  outstanding  grants  and  con- 
tracts of  discontinued  activities. "j 
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National        National 

fiscal  year      fiscal  year 

1973  budget  1974  budget 


Minnesota's 

hscal  year 

1972 

Change  receipts 


MANPOWER 

Department  of  Labor: 

Public  service  employment Jl,250.                Term. -Jl, 250.  $14.7 

Work  incentive  program 290.                $530.0       +540.  2.5 

JOBS -...-  1.86 

Special  revenue  sharing:  1,174.1  1,160.0         —14 

Public  service  careers .78 

C.E.P 4.26 

Grants  to  SUtes 14.2 

C.A.M.P.S .24 

MDTA  institutional  training 3.1 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 6.8 

Operation  Mainstream 2.48 

NATURAL  RESOURCES  AND 
ENVIRONMENT 

Department  of  Interior:  Land  and  Water 

conservation  fund 126.3                  50.0      T -76.3                4.38 

Environmental  Protection  Agency:  Office  B    htt* 

ofSolid  Waste  Management  Programs..  30.                     5.8     Ll-24.2                 .186 

WELFARE 

Department  of   Health,   Education,  and 
Welfare: 

Public  assisUnce 5.962.  5,370.0       -592.  105.0 

Medical  services 4,301.  5,235.0       -(-934.  68.7 

Social  services 2,444.  1,890.0       -554.  34.0 


1973  figures  are  not  yet  available.  It  is  antici- 
from  the  1972  receipts,  except  in  cases  where 


>  Funds  for  Program  Development. 

<  Funds  expended  during  fiscal  year  1972. 

>  To  be  included  under  Community  Development  Special  Revenue  Sharing. 
•  To  be  included  in  Education  Special  Revenue  Sharing. 


ACRICTTLTTnU 

The  Administration  has  proposed  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  budget  of  the  Departmei  it  of  Ag- 
rtcultme  from  810.1  billion  In  Fiscal  Tear 
1973  to  »9.6  billion  In  fiscal  year  1974.  The 
Administration  claims  that  these  (uta  rep- 
resent an  actual  savings  of  $2  blllllon.  The 
major  reduction  In  the  budget  for,  the  De- 
partment of  Agrlcultxire  would  cotae  from 
the  Administration  proposal  for  lo^er  sup- 
port payments  and  related  actlvltlts.  These 
reductions  would  cut  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  budget  from  $3.4  blllloil  In  fiscal 
1973  to  $2.9  bUllon  In  fiscal  1974.         ' 

The  following  other  major  propam  re- 
ductions were  proposed  In  the  budgw: 

Forest  Service  Roads — EHmlnatlot  of  For- 
est Service  road  buUdlng  actlvitie*  related 
to  timber  production  reducing  th«  budget 
by  $63  million,  from  $163  mUllon  in  Fiscal 
Year   1973   to   $97   million   In   fiscal    1974. 

School  Milk  Program — Limitation  on  the 
school  milk  program  of  |25  mllllom,  reduc- 
ing the  budget  $72  million.  I 

Rural  Environmental  Assistance  Program — 
Elimination  of  the  Rural  Environmental  As- 
sistance Program  reducing  the  budget  $172 
million.  I 

Water  Bank  Program — Eliminatlan  of  the 
Water  Bank  Program  reducing  the  budget 

$367,000.  I 

Rural  Electrification  Adminixration — 
Elimination  of  the  REA  loans  aid  Rural 
Telephone  loans  reducing  the  budget  $216 
million. 

Soil  Conservation  Service — Redtictlon  In 
the  programs  administered  by  the  Boil  Con- 
servation Service,  primarily  in  the  ^yater8hed 
and  fiood  prevention  program  and  Resource 
conservation  and  development  program.  Total 
reduction  for  SCS  of  $31.2  mUlirp.  $355.9 
million  to  $324.6  million. 

Impact  on  Minnesota 

The  following  outlays  were  made  during 
Fiscal  Year  1972  In  Minnesota  unde  r  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  progranu  affected 
by  the  Administration  1974  budget 

Forest    Services    Roads $i,  204,  081 

School  Milk  Program ^,599,839 

Rural  Environmental  Assistance 

Program   tl,  892,  666 

Water  Bank  Program f     18, 187 


Rural  Electrification  and  Tele- 
phone Loans 21,504,885 

Watershed  and  Flood  Prevention  225,  859 

Resource  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment    317,926 

ANTI-POVEBTT 

The  Fiscal  Year  1974  budget  provisions  in- 
clude abolishment  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  The  Impact  of  this  dismantle- 
ment Is  difficult  to  assess  immediately,  how- 
ever, for  many  of  the  programs  will  be 
transferred  to  other  administering  agencies: 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  will  administer  Indian  and  Health 
programs;  the  Department  of  Labor  will  as- 
sume the  O.E.O.  Migrant  programs;  and 
the  Office  of  Minority  Business  Enterprise 
will  run  the  Community  Economic  Develop- 
ment programs.  The  burden  to  support  the 
continued  existence  of  the  local  community 
action  agencies  will  fall  to  the  state  and 
local  governments. 

Besides  these  program  transfers,  the 
budget  includes  a  proposal  to  establish  a 
"Legal  Services  Corporation"  with  a  recom- 
mended budget  authority  of  $72  million  for 
the  1974  Fiscal  Year.  The  level  of  funding 
which  will  accompany  the  O.E.O.  programs 
In  their  moves  to  other  agencies  is  estimated 
at: 

|ln  millions  of  dollars) 


Estimate, 
Program  and  Fiscal    fiscal  year 

administering  agency  year  1972  1974 


Community  Action:  Local  option $35.0  . 

Migrants  and  Indians:  DOL.  HEW 36.0 

Health  and  Nutrition;  HEW 157.2 

Community     Economic     Development: 

Commerce 26.0 

Legal  Services:  New... 67.7 

Child  Development,  Research  Evalua- 
tion: HEW,  HUD 45.0 

General  Support:  GSA 18.2 


$40.0 
147.0 

39.3 
71.5 

78.0 
33.0 


JmjMCt  on  Minnesota 

During  Fiscal  Year  1972,  Minnesota  re- 
ceived $7.37  million  In  OJI.O.  monies.  The 
bulk  of  these  funds,  about  $4  million,  were 
received  for  Community  Action  programs. 
For  the  entire  state,  the  discontinuance  of 
the  Conununlty  Action  program  will  affect 


36  Community  Action  Agencies  and  approxi- 
mately 875  persons  currently  employed  by 
those  agencies. 

COMMUNrrT    DEVELOPMENT 

Requested  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  for 
Fiscal  Year  1974  equal  $2.68  billion,  as  com- 
pared with  $3.83  billion  In  Fiscal  Year  1972. 
The  great  decrease  In  the  1970  budget  Is  pri- 
marily due  to  the  virtual  elimination  of  ap- 
propriations for  community  development 
programs.  The  following  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  programs 
have  been  terminated : 

College  Housing 

Model  Cities 

Neighborhood  Facilities 

Open  Space  Land 

Water  and  Sewer  Facilities 

Urban  Renewal  Programs 

Rehabilitation  lA>ans 

Public  Facility  Loans 

Community  Development  Training 

Supplementary  Grants  for  New  Commu- 
nities. 

Other  H.U.D.  programs  that  have  been 
suspended,  with  a  moratorium  on  funding. 
Include  the  Department's  four  major  suo- 
sldy  programs :  low-rent  public  housing,  rent 
supplements,  Section  235  subsidies  for  home- 
ownership  assistance  and  Section  236  sub- 
sidles  for  rental  assistance. 

In  addition  to  the  cutbacks  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
comprehensive  changes  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlcxiltvu-e  will  affect  community 
development.  Subsidized  housing  programs 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  werfe 
placed  in  a  moratorliun,  including: 

Farm  Labor  Hovislng  Loans  and  Grants 

Rural  Rental  Hovislng  Loans  and  Coopera- 
tive Housing  Loans. 

In  addition,  the  "Rural  Water  and  Waste 
Disposal  Grants"  program  Is  also  being 
eliminated. 

The  Impact  of  the  H.UJ3.  cutbacks  may 
not  be  severely  felt  In  some  areas  for  some 
time,  due  to  outstanding  obligations.  Some 
$7.4  bUllon  for  Model  Cities;  $122.3  million 
for  Neighborhood  Faculties;  $6,686  blUlon  for 
Urban  Renewal;  $17.6  million  for  Rehabilita- 
tion Loans;    $288  mUllon  for  Open  Space; 
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$390.9  million  for  Sewer  and  Water;  $04.2 
million  for  Public  Facility  Loans.  The  various 
assisted  housing  programs  are  expected  to 
continue  at  an  average  annual  national  rate 
in  excess  of  250,000  units  during  the  18 
month  moratorium — same  as  the  past  12 
months — due  to  the  gap  between  project 
i^proval  and  financial  expenditures.  The  im- 
pact of  the  moratorium  on  Minneaota  how- 
ever, would  be  the  loss  of  approximately  3,000 
imlts  under  the  235,  236  and  rent  supple- 
ment programs  and  approximately  2,000  units 
imder  the  public  housing  for  the  elderly  and 
low  Income  family  programs.  These  programs 
would  represent  a  loss  of  approximately  $75 
million  in  construction  and  related  costs 
of  new  project  approvala. 

The  Administration's  rationale  for  such 
massive  budget  cuts  may  be  seen  as  an  im- 
petus to  force  passage  of  a  special  Urban 
Commimlty  Development  Revenue  Sharing. 
This  proposed  revenue  sharing  fund  will 
equal  $2.3  billion,  about  $300  million  over 
current  outlays  for  the  programs  to  be  con- 
solidated into  the  proposal;  however,  the  in- 
crease win  primarily  refiect  projects  approved 
In  prior  yeare,  but  not  yet  funded. 
Impact  on  Minnesota 

In  Fiscal  Year  1972,  Minnesota  received 
approximately  $68  million  in  H.U.D.  funds 
under  programs  which  have  been  either 
suspended  or  terminated: 

Sewer  and  Water $2,405,689 

Model    Cities 4,764,968 

Open  Space  Land 1,795,010 

Rehabilitation    Loans 2,000,000 

Urban  Renewal 32,238,345 

Community  Development  Train- 
ing    61,398 

Neighborhood  Facilities 1,107,175 

Housing    Payments 13,238,345 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  Sub- 
sidized Housing  Loans  brought  $8.7  mUllon 
Into  the  state  in  fiscal  1972;  Rural  Water 
and  Waste  Disposal  Grants  equaUed  another 
$169,600  in  that  same  fiscal  year. 

The  Housing  Assistance  Council  has  esti- 
mated that  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion housing  moratoriums  over  the  18-month 
period  may  equal  as  much  as  $21  mUlion 
in  Minnesota. 

CRIMINAL    JUSTICE 

Funds  requested  for  Fiscal  Year  1974  for 
Criminal  Justice  activities  total  $2.6  bUIion, 
only  $100  mUllon  higher  than  funding  for 
fiscal  1973.  By  far  the  bulk  of  these  monies 
will  go  to  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Admlalstratlon.  L.E.A.A.  funds  allocated  for 
the  fiscal  year  equalled  8891  million,  a  $40 
million  Increase  over  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
The  Administration  is  proposing  that  $800 
million  of  this  $891  mUllon  be  channeled 
through  special  Law  Enforcement  Revenue 
Sharing,  and  through  L.E.A.A.  discretionary 
funding.  The  special  revenue  sharing  wUl  re- 
place the  Safe  Streets  Act  authorizing 
L.E.A.A..  which  expires  at  the  close  of  Fiscal 
Year  1973. 

Impact  on  Minnesota 
Minnesota  received  $11  million  In  grants 
for  law  enforcement  assistance  in  fiscal  1972. 

ECONOMIC    DEVELOPMENT    ADMINISTBATION 

The  Administration's  budget  includes  pro- 
visions for  the  complete  elimination  of  the 
Economic  Development  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  Many  of  the  pro- 
grams that  are  presently  administered  by 
EDA  wUl  be  blended  into  the  Department  of 
AgrlciUture  and  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. The  elimination  of  the  agency  wUl 
not  terminate  grants  and  loans  that  have  al- 
ready been  made. 

The  basic  programs  that  are  administered 
by  the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion are : 

Grants  and  Loans  for  Public  Works  and  De- 
velopment Facilities — The  purpose  of  this 
program  is  to  assist  in  the  construction  of 
public  faculties  needed  to  inlUate  and  en- 


courage long-term  economic  growth  in  des- 
ignated geographic  areas  where  economic 
growth  Is  lagging  behind  the  rest  of  the 
nation. 

Loans  for  Businesses  and  Development 
Companies — The  purpose  of  this  program  is 
to  provide  low  interest  long  term  loans  to 
help  businesses  expand  or  establish  grants  in 
redevelopment  areas  for  projects  that  cannot 
be  financed  through  private  lending  institu- 
tions. 

Planning  Assistance — The  purpose  of  this 
program  is  to  assist  miUtl-county  districts 
develop  planning  capability. 

Technical  Assistance — ^The  purpose  of  this 
program  Is  to  solve  problems  of  economic 
growth  in  EDA  designated  geographic  areas 
and  then  areas  of  substantial  need  through 
feaslbUlty  studies,  management  and  opera- 
tional assistance,  and  other  studies. 

Public  Works  Impact  Projects — TTie  pur- 
pose of  this  program  is  to  provide  immediate 
usefiU  work  to  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed persons  in  designated  project  areas. 

Under  these  programs  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  wUl  administer 
$181  mUlion  in  grants  and  $86  mUllon  In 
loans  during  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  EDA  programs  that  are  being  elimi- 
nated are  being  replaced  In  the  program 
budget  by  the  following  program  changes 
in  other  federal  agencies: 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture — The 
budget  allows  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  provide  $200  mUllon  In  loans  in 
fiscal  year  1974  to  communities  with  popula- 
tions of  less  than  50,000  for  commercial  and 
Industrial  development.  The  USDA,  under 
the  proposed  budget  would  provide  $110  mU- 
llon In  grants  and  loans  for  communities  un- 
der 10,000  population  for  public  faculties. 

The  Small  Business  Administration — The 
SmaU  Business  Administration  under  the 
proposed  budget  would  increase  Its  business 
loan  programs  by  30%  to  $600  million. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs — The  budget  also 
provides  for  a  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  pro- 
gram that  wUl  provide  $25  mUllon  to  Indi- 
ans for  projects  slmUar  to  those  provided 
by  EDA 

The  Administration's  budget  also  proposes 
the  elimination  of  federal  Involvement  in  all 
regional  commissions  except  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission.  The  budget  proposes 
a  $10  mUllon  program  which  wUl  support 
planning  and  management  activities  of  com- 
missions the  states  wish  to  retain.  The  fiscal 
year  1973  budget  provided  $44.5  mUlion  to 
the  regional  commissions. 

Impact  on  Minnesota 

During  fiscal  year  1972,  Minnesota  received 
approximately  $4  mUllon  In  grants  and  loans 
from  the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration. The  state  also  received  $2.5  mUIlon  In 
supplementary  grants  and  technical  assist- 
ance from  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional 
Commission. 

The  significance  of  these  funds  must  be 
measured  In  terms  of  purpose  of  the  pro- 
grams involved.  The  main  goal  of  both  EDA 
and  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  Com- 
mission Is  to  provide  economic  development 
and  higher  employment. 

In  Minnesota  27  counties  qualify  for  fiUl 
financial  assistance  under  Title  IV  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965.  An  additional  23  counties  qualify 
for  Just  grants  under  Title  I.  Thirty  eight 
counties  In  northern  Minnesota  are  includ- 
ed In  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  Com- 
mission. 

EDUCATION 

Total  federal  education  outlays  wUl  reach 
an  estimated  $13.8  billion  In  1974,  an  In- 
crease of  $247  million  over  estimated  out- 
lays for  1973.  These  outlays  are  within  a 
$5.1  billion  budget  for  the  Department  of 
H.E.W.'s  Office  of  Education  and  National 
Institute  of  Education.  In  spite  of  a  slight 
budgetary  Increase,  many  popular  aid  pro- 
grams are  being  discontinued.  The  foUowlng 


specific  higher  education  programs  are  being 
abandoned : 
Higher  Education   Faculties  Construction 
Supplementary    Opporttinity    Grant    Pro- 
gram 

College  Library  Resources 
Library  Services — Interllbrary  Cooperation 
Higher  Education — University  Community 
Services 

National  Defense  Student  Loans 
Higher  Education — Aid  to  Land  Grant  Col- 
leges 
Environmental  Education 
A  major  change  for  higher  education  is 
the  Administration's  reliance  on  student  aids 
for  financing  higher  education.  A  new  Basic 
Opportunity  Grant  program  will  furnish  $948 
million  to  1.5  mUllon  students.  This  program 
appears  designed  to  absorb  the  canceUatlons 
of  other  major  student  assistance  programs. 
Work-Study  wlU  continue,  and  a  new  Stu- 
dent Loan  Marketing  Association  Is  expected 
to  provide  $1.6  bUllon  in  gtiaranteed  loans. 
The  higher  education  budget  also  calls  for 
$100  million  to  strengthen  developing  In- 
stitutions. 

The  shifts  within  education  programs  are 
part  of  an  effort  to  establish  an  Education 
Special  Revenue  Sharing  program.  The  Ad- 
ministration proposed  $2.8  billion  to  support 
this  revenue  sharing  to  be  spent  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

Compensatory  education  for  the  disadvan- 
taged, $1.7  blUlon. 

Education  for  the  Handicapped,  $37.5  mil- 
lion. 

Vocational  and  advUt  education,  $.636 
mUIlon. 

School  assistance  In  federal  affected  areas, 
$.232  million. 

Basic  School  Lunch  Program,  $.244  mUllon. 

(Money  allocated  for  the  various  categori- 
cal grant  programs  which  wiU  probably  be 
Included  under  the  E.SJIB.  totalled  about 
$3  bUllon  for  Fiscal  1973) 

Impact  on  Minnesota 

Specific  program  cuts  and  cancellations 
in  Minnesota  are  estimated  as  follows: 


Program 


Proposed 

fiscal  year 

Rscal  year  1974 

1972  status 


ESEA: 

Title  1  (disadvantaged) 

22, 500, 000 

(1) 

Title  II 

1,814,858 
2,657,851 

\i 

Title  III  (Innovative  progress) 

Title  V  (strengthen  State  depts.).... 

610, 264 

(•) 

Title  VII 

Title  VIII 

475.000 
3, 855. 000 

(1) 

Federally  Impacted  Areas 

(*) 

NDEA  Title  III  (Educational  equip- 

ment)  

50,000 

(0 

Education  for  the  Handicapped  Basic 

Grants 

691,697 

(') 

Vocational  Education: 

Basic  Grants 

7,139,138 

(') 

Research... 

167, 392 

(') 

Adult  Education 

776. 771 

(') 

Education    Professions   Development 

Act                           

134.931 
619,066 

(') 

Follow  Through  

Library  Services: 

Services 

864.  552 

(«) 

Construction 

177,882 

(0 

Higher  Education— Aid  to  Land 

Grant  Colleges 

240,657 

(0 

National  Defense  Student  Loans 

(Contribution  to  loan  fund) 

6,664,898 

(«) 

Education  Opportunltv  Grants 

4, 267,  327 

(0 

Higher  Education  Facilities  Con- 

struction subsidized  loans 

587, 128 

('} 

College  Library  Resources 

72,790 

c) 

Library  Services— Interllbrary 

Cooperation 

49.606 

(') 

Higher  Education— University 
Community  Services 

176, 562 

0) 

Enviornmental  Education 

5,140 

V) 

>  Programs  to  be  included  In  educational  revenue  sharing. 
"  Terminated. 

>  Programs  to  be  phased  out  during  fiscal  year  1974. 

<  Aid  to  school  In  federally  impacted  areas  This  program  is 
being  curtailed  to  allocate  funds  only  to  districts  where  parents 
both  live  and  work  on  Federal  property.  This  change  accounts 
for  approximately  a  39-percent  loss  in  the  program,  which  is 
already  being  cut  from  the  fiscal  1972  level. 
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I.E.  A 


Slate 


Because   of   the   uncertain   status 
Education    Revenue    Sharing    propoi 
loss  or  Impact  of  many  of  these  mon)es 
not  be  entirely  felt  for  some  time 
the  most  measurable  program  Lmpac^ 
ever,  Is  the  cancellation  of  the  E.S 
V  program — Orants  to  Strengthen 
partment  of  Education.  The  Mlnnest>ta 
partment  of   Education   calculates 
least  one-eighth  of  the  four  bundded 
ployees  supporting  that  program  wli: 
out,   as   well   as   the   Internal   and 
planning  capability  and  the  new  pfogr: 
Initiation     capability     of     the 
Other  activities  supported  by  that 
which  must  be  absorbed  by  other  flinds 
programming  efforts.  Include  the  Eduf  atlonal 
Assessment   Program,   some   fiscal 
some  training  efforts,  and  much  of 
processing. 
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The    Administration's    budget    in 
program   Includes   an   overall 
at    the    same    time    eliminates    fom 
health    programs.    The    major 
health   programs   is   reflected   for 
The  budget  for  the  National 
Heeilth  decreases  more  than  $200 
mostly  due  to  the  cut  in  training 
The    National    Institute    of    Mental 
budget  was  increased  mostly  due  to 
that  NIMH  will  pick  up  drug  and 
programs  from  the  Office  of 
portunlty. 

Hill-Burton — The      Hill -Burton 
win  expire  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
The  current  fiscal  year  obligations 
mated  at  $175  million. 

Regional  Medical  ProgTom — The 
Medical  F>rogram  will  expire  at  the 
current  fiscal  year.  Estimated  obllgatfi 
fiscal  year  1973  are  $125  million 

Community  Mental  Health  Progra^ 
new  budget  would  phase  out  the 
mental  health  center  program.  The 
proposes   to   continue   to   fund   the 
515  centers  but  would  not  provide 
expand  the  number  of  centers  to  the 
goal   of  2000  across  the  county    ~' 

1973  obligations  for  construction, 
and  development  is  estimated  at  $11 

Training  Research.  Scientists — The 
does   not   include   funds   for   NIH 
for  training  research  scientists.  The 
training    prgorams    had    been 
about  $150  million  per  year. 

Medical  Research— The  budget 
Increase   in  cancer  research   of  $91 
and   an    increase    of   $28    million    foi 
lung  disease  research,  but  Includes 
other  medical  research. 

Medical  Training— The  budget 
reduce  support  for  training  nurses 
arlans,  optometrists,  podiatrists, 
and  public  health  personnel. 

Impact  on  Minnesota 

The  following  outlays  were  made 
fiscal  year  1972  in  Minnesota  under 
programs    affected   by   the 

1974  budget: 
Hill-Burton  Program.  $1,536,112. 
Regional  Medical  Program.  $1,765.1 
Community      Mental       Health 

$1,682,749. 

Comm-unity  Mental  Health  Centers 
are   currently   no   new   Community 
Health  Centers  planned  In  Mlnnesdta 
would  receive  federal  funds.  The  exist  ng 
ters  will  continue  to  receive  funds  for 

Hill-Burton — The  current  state  plai 
allotment  of  Hill-Burton  funds 
pool  the  1972  and  1973  fiscal  funds 
large  size  of  two  of  the  proposed 
However,   with   the   veto   of   the    I 
appropriation  bill,  only  funds  for  Flsfcal 
have  been  spent.  The  following  proJe(  ts 
been  funded  from  the  1972  allocation  i 
Grants : 

Hennepin   County   General   Hoepl^l,   $1, 
634,998. 
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Metropolitan  Medical  Center,  $596,331. 

Rlvervlew  Hospital,  Crcokston,  $184,762. 

Courage  Center,  Golden  Valley,  $112,960. 
Loans: 

Metropolitan  Medical  Center,  $4,883,305. 

Linking  Center — Hennepin  County,  Gen- 
eral and  Metro  Medical  Center,  $4,382,028. 

Review  Hospital,  Crookston,  $791,200. 

Courage  Center.  Golden  Valley,  $318,693. 

Regional  Medical  Program — The  Northland 
Regional  Medical  I>rogram  which  is  a  totally 
federally  funded  program  would  be  discon- 
tinued under  the  proposed  budget.  Their 
budget  for  a  period  from  April  1,  1972  to  April 
30.  1973  Is  $1,936,698.  They  expect  an  addi- 
tional $255,932  to  complete  the  current  pres- 
ent fiscal  year.  Currently,  the  program  em- 
ployees 19  full-time  and  4  part-time  core  staff 
people  plus  a  number  of  people  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  and  the  Mayo  Clinic. 

Medical  Research  and  Training — The  pro- 
posed cutbacks  in  Health  Services  and  re- 
search traineeshlp  will  have  a  severe  effect 
upon  the  University  of  Minnesota.  The  Ad- 
ministration program  reflects  no  intention  of 
coiitinuing  major  federal  support  of  bio- 
medical research  In  areas  other  than  heart 
and  cancer  and  no  intention  of  making  funds 
available  for  the  large  research  training 
grants  program.  Currently  the  Health  Serv- 
ices of  the  University  of  Minnesota  has  a 
total  of  $11,692,255  in  NIH  research  grants. 
The  University  also  has  $15,197,126  In  NIH 
research  training  grants. 

The  President's  proposed  budget  would  re- 
duce research  funds  in  areas  for  which  Its 
University  has  developed  special  competence. 
The  discontinuance  of  the  research  training 
grants  would  wipe  out  support  for  301  scien- 
tists at  the  University.  The  program  has  pro- 
duced 1.040  physicians  in  the  last  20  years, 
62.9 '"r  of  whom  All  full-time  academic  posi- 
tions. The  Administration  budget  proposes 
an  86^-  cut  in  the  professional  nurse  train- 
ing program.  This  means  that  36  of  the  40 
graduate  students  currently  under  the  pro- 
gram at  the  University  of  Minnesota  would 
have  to  be  dropped. 

MANPOWER 

For  the  broad  range  of  manpower  pro- 
grams, tiie  Administration  Is  proposing  ex- 
penditures of  $4.8  billion  in  fiscal  1974  com- 
pared to  an  estimated  $5.3  billion  expended 
In  fiscal  year  1973.  rhls  9.2%  decrease  In 
manpower  funding  Is  primarily  reflected 
through  the  "phasing  out"  of  the  Public 
Service  Employment  Program,  which  has 
subsidized  approximately  140,000  Jobs  In 
state  and  local  governments  during  the  ptist 
fiscal  year.  About  $580  million  is  left  over  for 
the  1974  fiscal  year  to  support  the  program 
In  Its  final  days.  The  P.E.P.  program  in  Min- 
nesota supported  1,787  participants  at  the 
state  level  and  an  additional  700  slots  were 
available  at  the  city  and  county  level  at  the 
close  of  fiscal  year  1972,  after  having  received 
$14  million  In  federal  support  that  year. 
The  phasing  out  of  the  program  would  mean 
that,  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  Min- 
nesota would  lose  at  least  the  equivalent  of 
that  1972  funding,  or  $14,735,900. 

Other  manpower  programs  may  suffer  a 
greater  percentage  decrease  as  the  Adminis- 
tration seeks  to  Implement  a  form  of  "special 
revenue  sharing"  which  would  absorb  about 
$1.3  billion  of  the  Department  of  Labor's 
$2.76  billion  portion  of  the  manpower  budg- 
et. Outlays  for  about  a  dozen  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  categorical  manpower  grant 
programs  will  be  lumped  Into  this  $1.3  bil- 
lion general  fund.  These  revenues  will  be 
managed  under  the  1962  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  and  the  1964  Equal 
Opportunity  Act.  Programs,  such  as  On-the 
Job  Training.  Classroom  Instruction  and  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  will  be  discon- 
tinued as  the  budget  Instead  proposes  dis- 
tributing approximately  $880  million  (75':/^ 
of  the  $1.3  billion)  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ment, giving  them  the  option  of  directing  the 


funds  to  specific  programs  as  they  choose. 
The  "revenue  sharing"  monies  are  expected 
to  support  a  total  program  enrollment  at  an 
average  of  363,100  during  Fiscal  Year  1974, 
compared  to  405,000  during  Fiscal  Year  1973. 
The  remaining  manpower  revenues  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  will  probably  continue 
to  be  channeled  Into  specific  programs.  Out- 
lays for  the  Work  Incentive  Program  (WIN) 
under  the  Department  of  Labor  are  expected 
to  Increase  to  over  $630  million  from  $290 
million.  The  Job  Corps  and  the  J.O.B.S.  pro- 
grams are  also  expected  to  remain  Intact. 
Outlays  for  programs  to  enforce  occupational 
safety  and  health  laws  will  rise;  the  budget 
does  expect,  however,  to  decrease  unemploy- 
ment compensation  expenditures  by  about 
$300  million. 

Most  manpower  programs  administered  by 
agencies  other  than  the  Department  of  Labor 
anticipate  holding  even,  or  expanding  slightly 
during  the  fiscal  year.  The  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, for  instance,  has  Increased 
on-the-job  training  for  returning  veterans 
to  a  total  of  8203  million,  up  $29  million.  The 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
expects  to  spend  $13  million  more,  a  total  of 
$43  million. 

Impact  on  Minnesota 

The  net  effect  of  the  proposed  manpower 
budget  on  Minnesota  Is  difficult  to  gauge  on 
a  program-by-program  basis,  since  the  spe- 
cific programs  are  being  consolidated.  Min- 
nesota received  $63.25  million  for  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  Manpower  programs  In  fiscal 
1972.  The  $1.3  billion  proposed  for  revenue 
sharing  is  about  a  15.7%  cut  in  the  specific 
programs. 


Program 


Proposed 
Fiscal  year  fiscal  year 
1972  funds    1974  status 


Public  Service  careers 783,800  ('), 

Public  Service  Employment  Pro-         14, 700, 000  Phased  out. 

gram. 

Concentrated  Employment  Program.    4,260,000  (0. 

WIN 2.570,000  Increase,! 

Grants  to  States 14.280,000  ('). 

CAMPS 246.000  O). 

JOBS 1.860.000  Maintained.' 

MDTA  InstilutionalTrainlng 3,190,000  ('). 

NYC  6,800.000  0). 

Operation  Mainstream 2,480,000  ('). 


>  To  be  included  in  Sps:ial  Revenue  Sharing. 

'National  funding  for  WIN  is  proposed  to  increase  over 
fiscal  1972. 

>  The  basic  JOBS  program  will  remain  intact;  the  JOBS 
optional  program  will  be  incorporated  into  the  Special  Revenue 
Sharing. 

Minnesota  anticipates  receiving  approxi- 
mately $17  million  under  the  manpower  rev- 
enue sharing  proposal,  compared  to  an  esti- 
mated $21  or  $22  million  received  under  the 
individual  grant  programs  In  fiscal  1972. 

NATTJKAL  RESOUKCES  AND  ENVIRONMENT 

Federal  aid  for  environmental  concerns  and 
natiu-al  resources  for  Fiscal  Year  1974  is  esti- 
mated at  $6.9  billion,  a  $700  million  increase 
from  Fiscal  Year  1973. 

Outlays  for  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  will  equal  $2.1  billion,  an  Increase  of 
$980  mlUlon.  Of  these  funds.  $1.6  billion  has 
been  allocated  for  construction  of  waste 
treatment  plants.  Other  water  pollution  pro- 
grsuns  will  amount  to  $166  million.  Outlays 
for  various  air  pollution  programs  will  be 
$160  million.  The  Solid  Waste  Control  pro- 
gram is  being  cut  to  $5.8  million  from  a  $30 
million  request  during  fiscal  1973. 

The  total  budget  for  the  Department  of 
Interior  Is  down  to  $2.5  billion,  a  decrease  of 
$365.7  mUllon  from  fiscal  1973.  This  reduc- 
tion Is  reflected  basically  in  funding  for  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  which 
is  being  sliced  from  over  $200  million  to  $50 
million  for  the  1974  fiscal  year. 

Impact  on  Minnesota 

The  effects  of  proposed  natural  resources 
funding  on  natural  resoxirces  aid  receipts  In 
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Minnesota  are  profound.  For  Fiscal  Year  1972, 
Minnesota  received  $4.38  million  for 
LJV.W .C.O.N,  and  Outdoor  Recreation  Assist- 
ance. With  the  decrease  in  the  L.A.W.C.O.N. 
budget,  It  is  anticipated  that  the  level  of 
fimds  allocated  to  Minnesota  under  that  pro- 
gram will  drop  to  about  $800,000. 

Minnesota  received  $8  million  from  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  during  fiscal 
1972,  including  $3.8  million  for  Construction 
Grants  for  Wastewater  Treatment  Works.  The 
state  anticipates  an  Increase  to  $61  million 
for  the  1974  fiscal  year  from  the  $40.6  million 
anticipated  for  Fiscal  Year  1973,  for  such 
construction  grants.  However,  these  allot- 
ments represent  a  50%  decrease  for  Fiscal 
Tear  1974  from  the  $122  million  which  would 
have  been  the  state's  share  had  the  full  Con- 
gressional appropriation  under  the  Water 
Quality  Act  been  released. 

TRANSPORTATION 

The  budget  proposals  for  transportation 
call  for  total  funds  at  approximately  the  same 
level  as  for  Fiscal  Year  1973.  However,  the 
budget  proposals  attempt  to  change  the  bal- 
ance of  federally  funded  transportation  ac- 
tivities In  urban  centers. 

Federal  Highway  Administration — High- 
way Trust  Funds — The  proposed  budget  calls 
for  the  use  of  $4.6  billion  of  the  highway 
trust  fund.  This  Is  approximately  the  same 
level  as  fiscal  year  1973,  which  means  the  ad- 
ministration intends  to  impound  approxi- 
mately $1.4  billion  during  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  budget  would  eliminate  some  of  the 
funding  rigidity  of  the  present  categorical 
highway  grants.  Under  the  proposed  budget, 
cities  and  states  would  be  allowed  to  use  some 
highway  trust  fund  monies  for  urban  high- 
ways or  mass  transit. 

National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Adminis- 
tration— The  program  funding  level  for  high- 
way traffic  safety  would  increase  $14  million 
to  $169  million  under  the  proposed  budget 
for  Fiscal  Year  1974.  Funds  for  state  and 
commtinlty  highway  safety  would  remain 
about  the  same.  The  Increase  would  exist  in 
funds  for  research,  development  and  demon- 
stration projects. 

Impact  on  Minnesota 

The  budget  proposal  for  the  use  of  highway 
trust  fund  money  would  mean  that  Minne- 
sota would  receive  approximately  the  same 
amount  of  federal  funds  for  highways  as  It 
received  In  Fiscal  Year  1973;  this  would  in- 
clude the  Impoundment  of  approximately  $20 
million. 

Since  Fiscal  Year  1967  the  difference  be- 
tween the  federal  aid  highway  funds  appor- 
tioned to  Minnesota  and  the  amount  actually 
obligated  has  amount  to  $108.1  million. 


Fiscal  year 


Appor- 
tioned 


Obli- 
gated 


Held 
back 


1967 92.6  69.5  23.1 

}9M 102.3  88.8  13.5 

}jra 111.1  95.9  15.2 

1970 119.4  108.1  11.3 

1971 118.8  108.0  10.8 

1972 103.1  90.7  12.4 

1973 103.4  81.5  21.9 

Total 108.1 


WELFABX 

The  Fiscal  Year  1974  budget  for  HEW  pro- 
poses a  cut  In  expenditure  for  public  assist- 
ance from  $14  billion  to  $12.7  billion.  HEW 
expects  to  make  this  cut  by  Implementing 
new  regulations.  These  new  regulations  would 
limit  federal  financial  participation  in  state 
welfare  programs  to  eligible  individuals.  The 
Pew  regulations  are  expected  to  reduce  the 
HEW  budget  by  $659  million. 

Social  Services — The  department  also  plans 
to  promulgate  some  new  regulations  for  the 
social  services  program.  These  regulations 
would  restrict  social  services  spending  to 
$1.8  bUUon  In  fiscal  year  1974.  That  $700  mil- 


lion lowers  the  limits  Congress  Imposed  \fl 
September. 

Maintenance  Payments — On  January  1, 
1974  under  the  supplementary  security  in- 
come program  enacted  last  year  the  Federal 
Government  assumes  full  responsibility  for 
providing  basic  assistance  for  the  aged,  blind 
and  disabled.  Federal  outlays  for  benefits 
will  total  $1.7  billion  for  the  second  half  of 
1974,  aiding  about  6  million  people.  Addi- 
tional payments  of  $150  million  will  be  made 
to  states  assuring  them  that  supplementing 
the  federal  benefit  level  need  not  require 
state  outlays  higher  than  In  1972. 
Impact  on  Minnesota 
Social  Services 

The  proposed  new  regulations  for  the 
social  services  program  will  have  a  profound 
effect  upon  Minnesota.  As  of  February  22, 
the  estimated  Federal  social  services  funds 
to  be  spent  in  Minnesota  In  Fiscal  Year  1973 
is  $34  million.  The  estimated  expenditure  of 
federal  funds  for  Fiscal  Year  1974  under  the 
proposed  regulations  Is  only  $12  mUllon.  If 
Minnesota  is  to  continue  to  honor  current 
public  policy  and  laws  relating  to  social  serv- 
ices and  only  maintain  the  present  service 
program  level  It  will  need  approximately  $22 
million  additional  federal  funds. 
Maintenance  Payments 

The  changes  In  the  regulation  for  mainte- 
nance payment  which  will  go  into  affect  In 
January  1974  could  have  an  affect  upon  Min- 
nesota. Under  the  new  proposed  regulations 
an  additional  64.000  aged  would  be  eligible 
for  old  age  assistance.  Of  these  recipients 
approximately  52,000  would  also  then  be- 
come eligible  for  the  medical  assistance  pro- 
gram. This  would  cost  the  State  government 
about  $11  million. 


AIDING  OUR  LIBRARIES 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  few  of 
our  institutions  have  meant  more  to  our 
democracy  or  our  free  way  of  life  than 
our  libraries.  One  of  the  first  steps  of 
dictators  is  to  destroy  libraries  and  bum 
books.  Take  away  from  us  the  wisdom, 
the  enjoyment,  the  facts  and  figures 
which  exist  in  our  libraries  and  you  take 
away  a  cornerstone  of  America. 

Therefore,  there  has  been  considerable 
concern  expressed — and  I  think  rightly 
so — about  the  proposals  to  drastically 
restructure  the  programs  of  Federal  aid 
to  libraries.  As  I  understand  what  is  hap- 
pening, we  would  completely  cut  off  most 
categorical  aid  to  libraries  and  would 
leave  these  vital  institutions  to  fend  for 
themselves  in  the  street  fighting  over  a 
share  of  revenue  sharing. 

All  too  often  when  discussing  the  im- 
pact of  funding  changes  on  programs  we 
have  to  do  it  in  nationwide  terms.  We 
therefore,  talk  in  terms  of  cuts  of  millions 
of  dollars  nationwide,  instead  of  the 
thousands  of  dollars,  jobs,  needs,  priori- 
ties, and  usefulness  at  the  local  level.  I 
am  particularly  pleased  that  the  library 
groups  In  New  Hampshire  have  set  forth 
in  some  detail  exactly  what  the  libraries 
of  New  Hampshire  are  able  to  do  under 
existing  funding,  the  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed cuts  in  programs  in  terms  of  meet- 
ing needs,  retaining  specialists,  and  de- 
veloping plans  for  the  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  my  colleagues  to 
have  the  benefit  of  these  facts  so  that 
they  can  have  a  true  picture  of  what 
happens  when  we  act  here  in  Washing- 
ton. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
reports  on  the  library  situation  in  New 
Hampshire  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report  on  Expendttures  of  Funds  Received 
BT  New  Hampshire  Under  the  Library 
Services  and   Construction   Act,    1957-73 

I.  achievements  in  new  HAMPSHIRE  UNDER 
THE  LIBRARY  SERVICES  AND  CONSTRUCTION  ACT. 
1957-73 

1.  The  small,  totally  Inadequate  panel  truck 
bookmobiles  were  replaced  with  custom-built 
bookmobiles  with  triple  the  book  capacity  In 
1957  and  1958.  These  bookmobiles  were  again 
replaced  in  1970  and  1971. 

2.  Funds  available  for  the  purchase  of  books 
for  the  bookmobiles  has  been  doubled,  and  Is 
still  just  barely  enough  to  meet  the  In- 
creased demand  for  service. 

3.  Spoken  word  recordings  have  been  added 
to  the  bookmobile  collections. 

4.  The  Exeter  District  office  for  bookmobile 
service  to  the  southeastern  area  of  the  State 
was  established  in  1957,  thus  ensuring  that 
all  sections  of  the  State  received  equal  serv- 
ice. 

6.  Bookmobile  service  to  schools  was  dis- 
continued, thus  ensuring  a  greater  supply 
of  books  for  public  libraries. 

6.  Each  of  the  four  District  Offices  obtained 
a  full-time  professional  District  Library  Con- 
sultant,  whose  services  are  available  to  the 
libraries  of  each  District.  A  non-professional 
position  of  Bookmobile  Supervisor  freed  the 
professional  for  consultant  work,  whereas  he 
formerly  spent  most  of  his  time  actually  on 
the  bookmobile. 

7.  Establishment  of  Extension  &  Library 
Development  Division  at  State  Library  to  su- 
pervise District  Offices  and  all  consultant 
services  to  public  libraries. 

8.  Establishment  of  North  Country  Li- 
braries FUm  Cooperative  with  Maine  and 
Vermont,  which  provides  films  for  public  li- 
braries exclusively. 

9.  Publishing  of  "North  Country  Libraries" 
from  1957  through  June  of  1971.  This  bi- 
monthly periodical  went  free  to  aU  librarians 
and  trustees,  and  was  issued  In  cooperation 
with  Maine  and  Vermont. 

10.  Production  of  film  "The  Day  the  Books 
Went  Blank"  in  cooperation  with  the  other 
Ave  New  England  States. 

11.  Establishment  of  bi-monthly  book  se- 
lection meetings  throughout  the  State  for 
the  benefit  of  local  public  libraries. 

12.  Founding  of  New  Hampshire  Library 
Trustees  Association. 

13.  Founding  of  Friends  of  New  Hampshire 
Libraries. 

14.  Initiative  supplied  for  founding  of  63 
local  Friends  groups. 

15.  Establishment  of  New  Hampshire 
Library  Council. 

16.  Employment  for  eleven  years  of  pro- 
fessional public  relations  firm  to  promote 
libraries  throughout  the  State.  Received 
John  Cotton  Dana  Publicity  Award  In  1959. 

17.  Publication  of  "Ofanlte  State  Librar- 
ies" (formerly  "Books  and  Libraries")  for 
local  librarians  and  trustees. 

18.  Publication  of  numerous  handbooks, 
brochures,  etc.  to  assist  the  local  library. 

19.  Analytical  study  of  library  service  In 
New  Hampshire  carried  out  by  Department 
of  Government  at  XJNH. 

20.  Work  of  Governor's  Committee  for 
Better  Libraries,  whose  report,  "Libraries 
Are  For  People,"  formed  the  basis  for  legis- 
lative approval  of  the  Statewide  Library  De- 
velopment Program. 

21.  Establishment  of  four  District  Ad- 
visory Councils  to  advise  State  Library 
Commission. 

22.  Adoption  of  qualifications  for  public 
library  membership  in  Statewide  Library 
Development  Program. 

23.  Initiation  of  Statewide  Library  Card 
In  1970. 

24.  Distribution  of  grant-in-aid  to  Ubrar- 
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25.  Innumerable  workshops  for  l^al  stall 
members. 

26.  Extension  courses  In  "PublK  Library 
Techniques"  to  supplement  the  regular 
summer  program  at  tJNH. 

27.  Centralized    catalog    service 
public  libraries,  and  provision  of 
Ice  by  contractual  agreement  to 
Vermont. 

28.  Centralized  book  ordering  or  local 
public  libraries,  since  discontinued 

29.  Increased  stafT  and  resources  for  cen- 
tral reference  service  from  Concord. 

30.  In-depth  surveys  of  over  tea  public 
libraries,  with  recommendations  for  the 
future. 

31.  Grants  to  28  public  libraries  for  con- 
struction projects. 

32.  Study  by  Arthur  D.  Little.  Inc.  con- 
cerning program  for  use  of  fun^s  under 
Titles  m,  IV  A.  and  IV  B. 

33.  Establishment  of  library 
work  to  speed  Interllbrary  loan. 

34.  Strengthening  of  staff  handlllig 
tenance  of  Union  Catalog  so  It  cai. 
current 

35.  Purchase  of  copying  machines 
crofllm  reader-printers  for  numerous 
academic,  and  special  libraries  In 
speed  Interllbrary  loan  system. 

36.  Annual  grants  to  six  libraries  Who  con- 
sistently loan  more  books  than  th^y  borrow 
under  the  Interllbrary  loan  system 

37.  Establishment  of  professional  staff  to 
aid  in  Improvement  of  the  six  statd  institu- 
tions. 

38.  Annual  book  grants  to  the  sii  institu- 
tions for  improving  their  collections . 

39.  Availability  of  Qlm  service  for  ^he  insti- 
tutions. 

40.  Workshops  for  institutions^  library 
staff. 

41.  Special  grants  to  institutions 
things  as  constructing  new  Ubrar;' 
Hospital,  furnishing  new  libraries 
State    School    and    Industrial 
funds  to  hire  professional  staff  a1 
and  the  Industrial  School. 

42.  Establishment  of  talking 
branch  for  blind  and  handicapped 

43.  Purchase  and  distribution  of 
books  to  libraries  of  the  State. 

44.  Sustaining  membership  in  Ne\^  England 
Library  Information  Network 

45.  Training  of  State  Library  I  staff  at 
Ohio  State  University  Planning  anil  Evalua- 
tion Center  for  development  of  Lorig-Range 
Program  for  Library  Service  in  Ne^D  Hamp- 
thire. 

46.  Establishment  of  N.H.  State!  Advisory 
Council  on  Libraries  representing  a^  types  of 
libraries  and  user  groups 

47.  Issuance  of  Report  and  Recclnmenda- 
tions  of  Ad  Hoc  Committee  to  Study  the 
Functions  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Li- 
brary In  1973  after  year-long  study  by  Com- 
mittee and  six  Subcommittees  Intjolving  38 
persons. 

48.  Special  project  grants  In  197  iJ  and  1973 
to  ten  local  libraries  admlnlsterini ;  projects 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  library  services  to 
Inadequately  served  populations  (such  as 
disadvantaged  groups) ,  involving  :he  coop- 
eration of  43  libraries  and  many  so  ;lal  agen- 
cies. 

CUaR£NT  IMPACT  OF  THE  T.TWBtRY]  SERVICKS 
AND  CONSTBUCnON  ACT  IN  NSW  ^MPSHBtE 
IN  FISCAL    TEAS    1973 

Federal  funding  under  the  Llbrai^ 
&nd  Construction  Act 

(Public  Law  91-600,  U.S.C.  361) 
vide  New  HanH)3hlre  residents 
lowing    services    during    the 
year: 

Bookmobile   services   will   provltfe 
volumes  to  local  libraries  for  loan 
mentary    reading    materials   to 
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bookmobile  hours  per  week) . 

Institutional  library  services  will  be  pro- 
vided to  the  libraries  in  the  six  State  sup- 
pwrted  health  and  correctional  institutions 
serving  3,885  residents. 

Library  services  for  the  blind  and  physi- 
cally handicapped  wlU  provide  40,000  spe- 
cialized reading  materials  and  equipment  to 
6,431  residents. 

Local  libraries  awarded  special  project 
grants  in  1972  for  developing  programs  for 
priority  target  populations  will  provide  spe- 
cialized services  and  materials  for  17,000  xir- 
ban  and  niral  disadvantaged  residents.  3,700 
aging  residents,  1,500  children  with  learning 
disabilities,  and  7,000  residents  of  French 
Canadian  heritage. 

The  state's  total  population  of  737,681  will 
have  available  improved  services  resulting 
from: 

Continuing  education  for  200  local  library 
staff  members  in  125  public  libraries. 

Improved  commxinl cations  and  public  re- 
lations through  the  publication  of  Granite 
State  Libraries  circulated  to  all  libraries  and 
members  of  seven  statewide  library  organzl- 
tions  (circulation  2,000). 

Centralized  catalog  oard  service  for  local 
public  libraries. 

Film  services  providing  3,500  films  to  local 
libraries  and  institutions. 

Professional  consultant  services  for  local 
public  libraries  amwunting  to  248  hotirs 
per  week. 

Teletype  network  for  interllbrary  loan  re- 
quests making  it  possible  for  any  citizen 
in  the  State  to  have  rapid  access  to  all  of 
the  six  million  volumes  In  New  Hampshire 
libraries. 

In  addition  to  these  currently  ongoing 
programs  made  possible  through  Titles  I  and 
m  of  the  Act,  Title  n  funds  from  1965  to 
1972  assisted  28  local  communities  In  such 
construction  projects  as  new  libraries,  reno- 
vations and  additions  . 

The  effect  of  total  abolition  of  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1974  would  mean  the  elimination  of 
all  of  the  above  programs.  The  total  popu- 
lation of  the  State  would  suffer  a  loss  of  li- 
brary services  as  a  result.  The  State  library 
would  find  it  necessary  to  discharge  24  em- 
ployees. In  short.  Library  service  in  New 
Hampshire  would  find  itself  at  least  at  the 
level  of  1956.  if  not  worse. 

Although  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  As- 
sistance Act  of  1972  (Public  Law  92-512) 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Revenue  Shar- 
ing Act  specifically  includes  libraries  among 
the  eight  Priority  Expenditures,  and  there- 
fore would  provide  a  funding  source  in  lieu 
of  LSCA  for  some  of  these  services,  these 
funds  have  not  been  forthcoming  for  New 
Hampshire  libraries. 

n.    IDENTinCATION    OF    PSESENT   MUD   PBOJECTBD 
NEEDS,    TITLE    I — LIBBAKT    SERVICES 

Statetoide  library  development 
In  1970  all  but  6.914  or  .8%  of  New  Hamp- 
shire's 737,681  residents  had  public  library 
services  available  locally.  At  present  189  of 
the  231  public  libraries  in  the  State  are  par- 
ticipating in  the  Statewide  Library  Develop- 
ment Program.  To  strengthen  public  library 
service  statewide  all  public  libraries  In  the 
State  should  participate.  There  is  also  a  need 
to  evaluate  the  services  under  the  program 
to  determine  strengths  and  weaknesses  and 
future  directions  in  such  areas  as:  broaden- 
ing the  organizational  pattern  to  include  all 
types  of  libraries  eligible  for  affiliation;  re- 
quiring accreditation  of  libraries;  developing 
a  standardized  plan  for  service  center  services 
and  accountability  requirements;  and  cen- 
tralized technical  processing  services. 

The  State  Library  presently  provides  con- 
sultant services  by  professionally-trained 
librarians  to  local  Ubrarlee.  These  librarian- 
consultants  are  presently  generallsts  whose 


advice  and  guidance  are  sought  and  appre- 
ciated by  the  smaller  public  libraries.  The 
great  need  Is  for  highly-trained  specialist 
consultants  to  work  with  the  larger  public 
libraries  and  with  other  types  of  libraries. 
This  solution  was  also  recommended  by  the 
Governor's  Committee  for  Better  Libraries 
in  1961. 

There  is  a  need  to  evaluate  present  book- 
mobile services  and  to  determine  whether 
and  where  they  are  providing  services  ac- 
cording to  the  original  intent  of  supporting 
small  libraries  by  providing  materials  while 
the  libraries  built  their  collections  locally. 

There  Is  a  need  to  determine  the  areas  of 
the  State  designated  as  urban  and  rural  Eireas 
with  high  concentrations  of  low  income  fami- 
lies and  otherwise  disadvantaged  persons  and 
to  devise  action  programs  to  provide  services 
where  they  do  not  now  exist. 

State  financial  support  of  libraries 

Under  the  Statewide  Library  Development 
Program,  enacted  into  law  by  the  General 
Coxu^  in  1963,  every  library  participating  in 
the  Program  is  entitled  to  receive  an  annual 
grant-in-aid  to  Improve  Its  book  resources. 
The  smaller  libraries,  known  as  Affiliated  Li- 
braries, are  eligible  to  receive  up  to  $500.  an- 
nually on  a  doUar-for-doUar  matching  basis. 
The  larger  libraries,  known  as  Service  Center 
Libraries,  are  eligible  to  receive,  on  the  same 
matching  basis,  annual  grants  ranging  from 
S2.500.  to  $10,000.  depending  on  the  popula- 
tion of  the  municipality.  The  purpose  of  this 
grant-in-aid  program  is  twofold: 

( 1 )  to  ensure  that  local  libraries  will  main- 
tain a  basic  reference  collection  sufficient  to 
meet  the  most  common  needs  of  the  com- 
munity; (2)  to  reimburse  the  larger  public 
libraries  for  making  their  services  and  re- 
sources available  to  citizens  of  the  area  need- 
ing more  than  can  be  found  locally.  Under 
the  Program  all  partlclpatmg  libraries  must 
honor  the  New  Hampshire  Statewide  Library 
Card,  which  means  that  any  citizen  who  is  a 
registered  borrower  in  good  standing  at  any 
participating  library  can  use  this  card  at  any 
other  participating  library.  These  grants  are 
designed  to  reimburse  local  taxpayers  for 
making  local  library  facilities  open  to  all 
citizens.  To  the  present  time  legislative  ap- 
propriations for  the  grant-in-aid  program 
have  made  it  possible  to  award  only  about 
20%  of  the  funds  authorized;  at  the  im- 
mediate present  no  State  funds  for  grants 
are  available.  This  lack  of  full  funding  seri- 
ously endangers  the  entire  philosophy  upon 
which  the  Statewide  Library  Development 
Program  Is  based.  At  the  present  time,  for 
example,  three  of  the  largest  and  strongest 
city  libraries  have  withdrawn  from  the  Pro- 
gram rather  than  accept  the  Statewide  Li- 
brary Card  without  the  accompanying  grant- 
in-aid.  Actual  experience  with  the  Card  may 
well  force  others  to  do  likewise. 

Statewide  library  resources 

In  1970  public  and  college  libraries  in  New 
Hampshire  reported  owning  collections  which 
totaled  more  than  six  million  volumes.  Of 
these  holdings  2.6  million  were  in  public  li- 
braries and  the  remainder  In  academic  and 
state  libraries.  The  largest  book  collection  in 
the  State  is  at  Dartmouth  College,  with  the 
State  Library  and  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  second  and  third  in  size.  Only 
three  public  libraries  bad  more  than  100,000 
volumes  In  1970.  These  six  libraries  own  near- 
ly one  half  of  the  books  in  the  State.  The 
remaining  libraries  with  smaller  collections 
obviously  have  a  high  level  of  duplication 
with  the  result  that  the  breadth  and  depth  of 
publications  needed  by  a  modern  society  are 
lacking.  There  Is  a  great  need  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  formal  statewide  program  which 
would  eliminate  unnecessary  duplication  and 
make  possible  wider  acquisition  of  needed 
materials. 

All  libraries  have  specific  responslbUities 
to  their  patrons  which  must  be  met  but  most 
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libraries  are  finding  that  even  those  which 
can  grow  at  a  reasonable  rate,  cannot  keep 
up  with  the  Increased  pace  of  discovery  of 
new  knowledge  and  the  resulting  volume  of 
publishing. 

The  State  Library  historically  has  served 
as  the  central  reference  resource  for  all  the 
libraries  of  the  State.  Recent  years  have 
shown  rapidly-increasing  awareness  and  use 
of  this  program  by  public,  academic,  school, 
and  special  libraries — all  of  whom  turn  to  the 
State  Library  for  materials  too  specialized 
for  local  collections.  This  Is  one  of  the  State 
Library's  most  essential  and  popular  func- 
tions, and  one  which  Is  keeping  up  with  de- 
mand only  with  great  difficulty.  Lack  of  suf- 
ficient new  books  and  other  library  materials 
Is  making  it  Increasingly  difficult  to  meet 
demands.  Out  of  a  total  annual  publication 
in  this  country  of  40,000  new  titles,  the  State 
Library  is  able  to  add  only  about  8,000  titles. 
If  the  expenditures  for  the  Law  Library  Divi- 
sion are  deducted  as  a  specialized  service  of 
little  significance  beyond  a  limited  clientele, 
the  State  Library's  book  budget  is  less  than 
that  of  some  of  the  city  libraries,  consider- 
ably less  than  that  of  the  two  State  Colleges, 
and  shockingly  less  than  that  of  the  Uni- 
versity. All  of  these  libraries  turn  to  the  State 
Library  for  assistance.  Furthermore,  there  Is 
nowhere  In  the  State  a  significant  public 
collection  of  library  materials  on  business 
and  technology.  Such  a  collection  should  be 
available,  and  woiild  be  of  great  assistance 
m  promoting  the  growth  of  the  State's 
economy. 

Rare  books  and  many  older  publications 
relating  to  New  Hampshire  are  found  in 
many  local  libraries  and  the  New  Hampshire 
State  Library.  Over  the  years  much  valuable 
material,  unrecognized  as  such,  has  been 
indiscriminately  discarded  or  allowed  to  be 
ravaged  through  mistreatment  or  neglect. 
There  is  a  need  that  these  valuable  materials 
be  identified,  that  a  record  be  made  of  them, 
and  that  their  preservation  be  ensured.  It  is 
suggested  that  some  public  libraries  would 
like  the  availability  of  a  central  depository 
for  such  material,  and  would  like  advice  on 
the  identification,  value,  and  proper  han- 
dling of  rare  volumes. 

There  are  several  well-developed  school, 
college  and  university  media  centers 
throughout  the  State  and  public  library  in- 
terest In  building  non-print  collections  Is  in- 
creasing. There  Is  a  need  for  centralized  In- 
formation on  these  collections,  their  loca- 
tion and  extent  of  holdings,  and  pwssible 
cooperative  arrangements  in  their  acquisi- 
tion and  use  need  to  be  investigated. 

Since  1957  the  State  Library,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Maine  State  Library  and  the 
Vermont  Department  of  Libraries,  has  oper- 
ated the  North  Country  Libraries  Film  Co- 
operative. This  consists  of  a  collection  of 
films  especially  selected  for  use  in  public 
libraries,  and  the  growth  in  its  use  has  been 
spectacular.  The  result  is  that  the  three  state 
library  agencies  are  finding  it  more  and  more 
difficult  to  meet  the  demands  because  of  the 
limited  size  of  the  film  collection.  It  is  also 
true  that  the  original,  rather  Informal  ar- 
rangements for  handling,  ordering,  booking, 
and  repairing  the  films  Is  proving  inadequate 
for  the  increasing  demands  for  service. 

Possible  cooperative  arrangemente  with 
departments  of  education  toward  funding. 
Increasing  collections  and  serving  schools  as 
well  as  public  libraries  need  to  be  investi- 
gated. 

Personnel  and  library  education 
At  the  present  time  the  State  Library  has 
a  professional  staff  of  twenty;  to  meet 
long-range  needs  and  objectives  toward  pro- 
viding significantly  improved  and  expanded 
services  would  Increase  this  staff  by  at  least 
70%.  Of  the  231  local  public  libraries  only  13 
employ  professionally-trained  librarians.  The 
remaining  public  libraries  are  operated  by 
community    librarians    dependent    on    the 


State  Library  for  training.  There  are  three 
needs  apparent: 

(1)  Providing  the  means  of  educating 
more  professionally-trained  librarians  for 
service  In  the  public  libraries  of  all  com- 
munities of  10,000  population  or  more,  plus 
the  State  Library;  (2)  providing  formal 
courses  and  workshops  to  better  train  the 
many  community  librarians  in  the  State; 
and,  (3)  providing  opportunities  for  con- 
tinuing education  for  the  professional  librar- 
ians In  the  State.  Quality  library  service  on 
all  levels  is  only  possible  with  well-trained 
and  educated  personnel. 

At  present,  certification  of  librarians  Is  on 
a  voluntary  basis,  and  Is  done  on  applica- 
tion of  the  individual.  Requirements  for 
qualification  for  affiliation  with  the  State- 
wide Library  Development  Program  is  In  a 
sense  a  regulatory  system  of  certification  for 
both  librarians  and  libraries.  However,  many 
librarians  are  able  to  take  only  those  courses 
in  P>ublic  Library  Techniques  which  are  of- 
fered as  extension  courses,  and  so  do  not 
complete  the  program.  Also,  there  is  a  great 
rate  of  turnover  of  librarians  In  local  li- 
braries. 

The  lack  of  any  required  qualifications  for 
librarians  In  the  small  public  libraries  of  the 
State  is  responsible  for  the  great  disparity  in 
library  services  available  In  the  small  com- 
munities. Libraries  affiliated  with  the  SLDP 
are  gradually  overcoming  this  handicap,  as 
new  librarians  are  appointed,  since  the  In- 
coming librarian  is  required  to  take  the 
courses  in  Public  Library  Techniques.  The 
librarians  of  the  unaffiliated  libraries  are  not 
affected  by  these  requirements.  These  needs 
apply  also  to  the  large  public  libraries  In 
the  State. 

Statewide,  there  Is  a  multitude  of  Job  titles 
In  the  field  of  librarlanshlp.  Among  those 
positions  which  require  training  there  is  no 
standardized  system  of  position  classifica- 
tion or  requirements,  nor  schedule  of  recom- 
mended compensation  for  meeting  the 
training  requirements  at  the  various  levels 
which  do  exist.  In-service  training  programs 
within  the  State  are  practically  non-existent. 
With  the  development  of  training  programs 
such  as  the  Public  Library  Techniques  Pro- 
gram and,  recently,  the  Library  Technical 
Aides  program  which  offers  an  Associate  of 
Arts  degree  upon  its  two-year  completion 
with  opportunity  to  continue  toward  a  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  degree,  a  problem  has  arisen  in 
many  local  libraries  as  to  equitable  place- 
ment and  compensation.  Guideline  recom- 
mendations are  lacking.  There  is  a  tremen- 
dous need  that  a  career  ladder  complete  vrltb 
Job  classifications,  training  requirements, 
and  recommended  compensations,  be  devel- 
oped. This  should  also  provide  for  trainee 
programs  at  various  levels. 

Library  services  to  institutions 
Under  the  LSCA  as  amended,  "Library  serv- 
ices for  the  institutionalized"  means  the  pro- 
vision of  library  services  to  inmates,  patients 
or  residents  of  penal  institutions,  reforma- 
tories, residential  training  schools,  orphan- 
ages, residential  schools  for  handlcapi>ed  per- 
sons, and  other  general  or  special  institu- 
tions or  hospitals  operated  or  substantially 
supported  by  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 
State  Library  Services  to  the  Institutional- 
ized have  made  excellent  progress  toward 
fulfilling  many  of  the  needs  cited  in  the 
Arthur  D.  Little  Report  of  September,  1967. 
The  Division  regularly  serves  six  State 
institutions,  all  of  which  have  arranged  for 
some  library  facilities  and/CHr  staff.  Five  con- 
sistently use  the  bookmobile  service.  The 
Division  provides  workshop  training  of  In- 
stitutional staffs.  While  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  In  Improving  physical  facili- 
ties, personnel,  resources,  and  services  at 
these  institutions,  much  remains  to  be  done. 
It  iB  unfortunate  that  these  programs  can- 
not legally  be  extended  at  this  time  to  In- 
clude such  government  Institutions  as  county 


Jails  and  county  homes,  and  private  institu- 
tions such  as  the  Spaulding  Youth  Center. 
The  program  has  been  limited  to  aiding  the 
library  programs  for  residents,  with  little 
or  no  effort  to  assist  the  staffs  In  their  spe- 
cialized library  needs.  In  some  states,  the 
State  Library  has  legal  responsibility  for 
operating  all  library  services  In  state  Institu- 
tions; in  New  Hampshire  the  State  Library 
only  administers  federal  fimds  to  Improve 
library  services  in  them. 
Needs  are : 

(1)  The  services  should  be  made  available 
to  ALJj  social  assistance  institutions,  (coun- 
ty homes,  hospitals,  ntirslng  homes,  etc.) 
whether  such  institutions  are  funded  by 
state,  local  government  or  private  agencies. 

(2)  Many  institutions  could  arrange  space 
(as  the  six  now  served  have  done)  and  some 
staffing  of  a  library.  The  State  Library  would 
need  to  provide  considerable  training  and 
consultant  service,  both  to  the  institution 
and  to  public  libraries  of  the  area. 

(3)  Funds  should  be  budgeted  in  each 
Institution,  regardless  of  size  or  population, 
for  materials  for  both  residents  and  profes- 
sionals, with  additional  materials  available 
through : 

(a)  Interllbrary  loan. 

(b)  Bookmobile,  or  some  form  of  delivery. 
Library  services  to  the  haruiicapped 

Under  the  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act,  as  amended,  "Library  services  for 
the  physically  handicapped"  means  the  pro- 
viding of  library  services,  through  public  or 
other  nonprofit  libraries,  agencies,  or  orga- 
nizations, to  physically  handicapped  i>er8ons 
(mcludlng  the  blind  and  visually  handi- 
capped) certified  by  competent  authority  as 
unable  to  read  or  vise  conventional  printed 
materials  as  a  result  of  physical  limitations. 

Services  now  available  are  a  centralized 
library  of  books  on  record,  tape  and  tape 
cassette  delivered  by  free  mail  to  any  eligible 
person  in  the  State;  a  machine  distribution 
agency;  a  volunteer  register  of  available  nar- 
rators: a  copying  program  from  tape  to  tape 
cassette  or  reverse;  an  occasional  newsletter; 
displays  and  consultant  services  on  request. 

Over  6,000  New  Hampshire  residents  are 
eligible  for  library  services  for  the  handi- 
capped. These  figures  Include  persons  with 
the  following  disabilities: 

Blindness   1,500 

Visually  handicapped 2,000 

Victims  of  crippling  diseases 2,  500 

Other 50 

Total  6,060 

Persons  needing  these  services  ejce,  neces- 
sarily, unable  to  use  regular  library  service 
and/or  material.  Their  confinement,  as  well 
as  the  circumstances  causing  that  confine- 
ment, intensifies  their  need  for  good  library 
service.  Reports  of  National  Accreditation 
Council  for  Agencies  Serving  the  Blind  and 
Visually  Handicapped  Indicate  cost  per  con- 
fined person  may  be  as  much  as  five  to  seven 
times  that  of  the  walk-ln-Ubrary  patron,  yet 
cost  per  circulation  Is  relatively  low,  since 
that  person  has  more  free  time.  Each  person 
is  a  member  of  our  statewide  library  com- 
munity. 

The  first  full  year  of  State  Library  Services 
to  the  Handicapped  greatly  mcreased  the 
number  of  persons  served  Individually  and 
through  health  care  institutions  and  schools. 
At  present,  most  individual  handicapped  re- 
ceive materials  by  maU  upon  direct  request 
to  the  Division  of  the  Handicapped.  Such 
persons  could  often  be  located  by  a  local  li- 
brary staff.  Therefore,  it  is  logical  to  arrange 
service  for  them  through  request  from  local 
libraries;  public,  school.  Industrial  or  other. 
Defined  needs  are: 

( 1 )  Services  to  the  handicapped  should  be 
available  to  ALL  disabled  persons,  regardless 
of  age,  or  period  of  reading  disability. 
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(2)  Equipment  to  use  other 
boolcs  need  to  be  made  available 
spositorles   at   Service   Centers 
both   equipment  and   materials 
source   of   need,   with   an   Inventorjr 
equipment,  and  Its  location,  filed 
State   Library  Service  to  the 
Training  for  the  use  of  equipment 
necessary  for  key  people,  who  might 
liver  such  equipment  and  Instruct 
Talking   books,    tapes,   and   such 
could  be  delivered  by  mall  If  the 
were  homebound,  by  library  visit.  If 

(3)  Such  an  outreach  program 
quire  pertinent  user's  training  for, 
sultant  service  to,  librarians. 

(4)  A  concentrated  public 
gram  should  accompany  such  trail 
continuing  news  Items  In  BOOKS 
BRABIES  for  Information  and  for 
patrons. 

(5)  A  pUot  project  among  contli; 
brarles  to  demonstrate  such  a  service 
could  be  evaluated  for  techniques  a 
on  a  statewide  basis. 

TITLE   n.    PUBLIC    LIBRARY    CONSTS' 

With  the  recent  removal  of  the 
Court  and  the  Law  Library  Dlvlslo^ 
quarters  and  the  subsequent 
the  State  Library  buUdlng.  facHltles 
Ices  are  presently  adequate.  How« 
will   be  a  future   need  for  space 
books,  and  In  addition,  the  approval 
substantial    portion   of   the 
talned   In   this  document  wUl 
burdens  on  the  building. 

Most  communities  in  this  State 
lie    library   buildings.    Also,   most 
buildings    are    old-fashioned    or 
In  size.  Some  federal  funds  have 
able  since  1966  to  assist  28  local 
In  such  construction  projects  as  new 
renovations  and  additions.  Some 
plement  this  federal  money  with 
In  actual  fact,  federal  funds  have 
an  adequate  incentive  for  most 
ties  In  this  State  which  badly  need 
public  library  facilities. 

TITLE    m.    INTERLIBRART 

With  the  vast  Increase  in  demanil 
formation  of  all  kinds   which   haE 
evident   In  recent  years,  libraries 
sumed  great  Importance   as 
Information.  It  Is  no  longer 
local  library  with  a  small  collection 
that  matter  any  library,  to  meet  all 
of   the   citizenry   without   help 
libraries. 

The  interlibrary  loan  system 

The  State  Library  has  for  many 
as  the  center  for  Interlibrary  loan 
In  the  State.  In  this  way,  through 
eratlon  of  all  libraries,  especially 
academic,  all  the  resources  of  the 
available    to    any   citizen    through 
local  library.  The  State  Library 
Union  Card  Catalog  of  the 
ings  of  40  large  public  and  academic 
It  also  has  an  extensive  collection 
graphic  resources  which  enables 
quickly  Identify  and  locate 
found  at  other  locations  in  the  con 
requests  for  Interlibrary  loan  are 
State  Llbrsuy  for  verification,  and 
warded  to  the  library  holding  the 
material.  At  the  present  time  most 
quests  are  received  by  maU 
teen  libraries  now  have  a  teletype 
with  the  State  Library. 

The  needs  In  this  area  of 
are  several:   (1)  More  staff  to 
library  loan  requests  and 
Union  Catalog;    (2)   Larger  collecti<^n 
llographlc  materials;    (3)    More 
munlcatlon  of  requests  by  telephone 
teletype;  (4)  Truck  delivery  service 
rials  being  loaned;    and    (6) 
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version    of    the   present   Union    Catalog    to 
some  automated  retrieval  system. 

Intertype  library  cooperation 
There  Is  a  good  history  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  State  Library,  the  statewide  pro- 
gram of  public  library  development,  and  the 
academic  libraries.  However,  the  school  li- 
brary role  In  statewide  coordination  of  li- 
brary activities  needs  study  and  recommenda- 
tions for  Improvements. 

m.  EXPENDrrURES  OP  FEDERAL  FUNDS  FOR  LI- 
BRARY PROGRAMS  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  tJNDER 
THE  LIBRARY  SERVICES  AND  CONSTmUCTION 
ACT 

Title  I.  Public  library  services,  1967-73, 
total  $2,213,016. 

Title  n.  Public  library  construction,  1965- 
72  (no  funds  In  1973),  toUl  $1,096,346. 

Title  in.  Interlibrary  coc^eratlon.  1967-73. 
total  $252,826. 

Title  IV(A)  (formerly,  now  In  title  I).  Li- 
brary service  to  Institutions,  1967-73.  total 
$242,620. 

Title  IV(B)  (formerly,  now  In  title  I).  Li- 
brary service  to  institutions.  1967-73,  total 
total  $153,720. 

Total,  aU  titles  1967-73,  $3,957,628. 

The  original  legislation,  known  as  the  Li- 
brary Services  Act,  was  enacted  by  Congress 
In  1966.  The  first  allotment  of  ftmds  was 
made  available  for  the  last  six  months  of 
fiscal  1957,  ending  June  30,  1967.  The  origi- 
nal Act  limited  the  expenditure  of  funds  to 
improving  public  library  service  in  rural 
areas.  I.e.  communities  of  less  than  10,000 
population.  The  program  initiated  In  1967  In- 
volved opening  the  bookmobile  office  In  Exe- 
ter, purchasing  four  new  bookmobiles.  In- 
creasing the  number  of  books  available  from 
the  bookmobiles,  establishing  the  library  film 
cooperative  with  Maine  and  Vermont,  estab- 
lishing the  periodical  "North  Country  Li- 
braries," engaging  the  services  of  a  profes- 
sional public  relations  firm  to  Improve  the 
image  of  libraries. 

In  fiscal  1965  the  title  of  the  Federal  leg- 
islation was  changed  to  Library  Services  & 
Construction  Act.  The  program  previously 
carried  on  now  came  vmder  Title  I  of  this  Act 
(Public  Library  Services) .  and  the  restriction 
concerning  population  was  removed,  thus 
making  all  areas  of  the  State  eligible  to  re- 
ceive Services  under  the  Act.  A  new  Title  II 
(Public  Library  Construction)  was  added  at 
this  time.  Under  Title  11  the  State  Library 
dispersed  matching  Federal  dollars  to  local 
libraries  erecting  new  buildings,  or  renovat- 
ing or  adding  to  older  libraries.  Since  1965 
such  grants  have  gone  to  the  following  28 
libraries:  Salem,  Merlden,  Dover,  Concord, 
Rye,  Durham,  Claremont,  Newport,  Keene, 
Bow,  Somersworth,  Bedford,  Dublin,  Frances- 
town,  Moultonborough,  Pranconla,  Nashua. 
Tuftonboro,  HarrlsvUle,  Canterbury,  the  State 
Library.  Lincoln,  North  Hampton,  Rindge, 
Londenderry,  Nashua  Chandler  Library,  and 
Laconla.  The  rules  and  regulations  govern- 
ing Title  II  have  remained  essentially  un- 
changed during  this  period. 

With  the  new  legislation  In  1965  the  funds 
available  under  Title  I  for  services  to  public 
libraries  Increased  substantially.  Since  the 
Gtovemor's  Committee  for  Better  Libraries 
had  Just  finished  Its  report,  "Libraries  Are  For 
People,"  and  since  the  legislatxire  had  Just 
enacted  the  Statewide  Library  Development 
Program  Into  law,  the  additional  funds  were 
used  to  begin  Implementing  this  new  Pro- 
gram. Parts  of  the  Program  which  were  Im- 
plemented at  this  time  were:  Establishment 
and  staffing  of  Division  of  Extension  and 
Library  Development,  addition  of  District 
Library  Consultants  and  Clerk-Typists  to 
each  of  the  fotir  District  Offices,  centralized 
book  ordering  and  cataloging,  establishment 
of  District  Advisory  Councils. 

In  fiscal  1967  Congress  added  three  new 
programs  to  the  Act.  Fiscal  1967  funds  for 
these  programs  were  limited  In  amount,  and 


restricted  to  planning.  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 
was  engaged  to  propose  a  program  for  use 
of  these  funds.  When  actual  operating  funds 
became  available  for  these  new  titles  in  fis- 
cal 1968,  the  program  outlined  by  the  Little 
firm  was  carried  out.  Insofar  as  funds  were 
available  to  do  so.  Title  III  for  Interlibrary 
Cooperation  marked  the  first  time  that  funds 
under  this  Act  could  be  used  to  aid  non- 
public libraries.  In  brief,  the  funds  were 
used  to  stafT  the  maintenance  of  the  Union 
Catalog  at  the  State  Library,  to  purchase 
copying  machines  and  microfilm  reader- 
printers  for  various  libraries,  to  establish  a 
teletype  network  for  interlibrary  loans,  and 
to  award  annual  money  grants  to  the  six  li- 
braries contributing  more  books  to  the  In- 
terlibrary loan  system  than  they  borrowed. 
This  program  Is  still  continuing. 

Under  Title  IV  A  (Library  Service  to  In- 
stitutions) one  professional  librarian  and 
one  clerical  employee  were  hlr^  to  help  Im- 
prove library  service  at  the  State  Prison, 
N.R.  Hospital,  Laconla  State  School,  State 
Industrial  School,  OlencUff,  and  the  Sol- 
diers' Home.  A  considerable  amount  of  the 
grant  Is  used  to  purchase  books  for  these 
Institutional  libraries,  the  amount  being  ap- 
portioned according  to  their  Inmate  popula- 
tion. Also  certain  sxims  are  granted  each 
year  for  special  projects  such  as,  the  new 
libraries  at  the  Hospital  and  the  Laconla 
School;  a  half-time  professional  at  the  In- 
dustrial School,  equipment,  etc.  This  pro- 
gram Is  still  continuing. 

Under  Title  IV  B  (Ubrary  Service  to  the 
Handicapped)  a  Regional  Library  for  the 
Blind  and  Handicapped  has  been  established 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. This  new  Division,  partially  funded 
with  State  fimds,  provides  Talking  Book 
service  to  the  blind  and  handicapped  of 
the  State.  The  staff  consists  of  one  profes- 
sional and  three  clericals.  This  program  Is 
still  continuing. 

Beginning  In  fiscal  1972  (July  1.  1971) 
there  has  been  another  change  In  the  pro- 
gram. Titles  I.  rv  A  and  rv  B  have  now  been 
combined  Into  a  new  Title  I.  Titles  n  and 
m  remain  separate  as  before,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  In  the  future  no  local  match- 
ing funds  are  required  for  Title  HI  funds. 
Although  the  three  Titles  have  been  merged 
Into  one  new  Title  I,  the  State  is  still  re- 
quired to  expend  at  least  as  much  In  fiscal 
1972  for  former  Title  IV  programs  as  It  did 
In  the  past. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  all  Federal 
funds  obtained  under  this  Act  since  the 
beginning  have  been  disbursed  by  the  State 
Library.  Under  Title  I  (Services)  all  funds 
have  actually  been  spent  by  the  State  li- 
brary to  Improve  Its  services  to  local  li- 
braries— none  of  it  has  been  distributed  di- 
rectly as  cash  to  any  local  library. 

Under  the  new  Act  there  Is  established 
the  State  Advisory  Council  on  Libraries.  The 
functions  and  responsibilities  of  this  Coun- 
cil are  as  follows: 

1.  Advise  the  State  agency  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  State  plan.  Including  the  prepa- 
ration of  long-range  and  annual  programs. 

2.  Advise  the  State  agency  on  policy  mat- 
ters arising  In  the  administration  of  the 
State  plan. 

3.  Assist  the  State  agency  In  evaluating 
library  programs,  services,  and  activities  un- 
der the  State  plan. 

IV.    ALTERNATIVES    TO    FEDERAL    FUNDING 

Since  libraries  are  included  among  the 
eight  Priority  Expenditures  in  the  General 
Revenue  Sharing  Act,  public  libraries  in  New 
Hampshire  have  been  encouraged  to  apply 
for  a  share  of  these  funds  at  the  local  level. 
Hopefully  some  of  the  libraries  will  gain 
support  from  this  funding  source  toward  re- 
instating In  part  some  of  the  services  which 
have  been  made  available  through  the  State 
Library  under  LSCA  funding. 
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Currently  local  public  libraries  are  being  Ices  furnished  by  the  State  Library  to  local  Other    (contract   for   catalog   card 

poUed  to  determine  the  prospect  of  recelv-  public  libraries.  Program  priorities  have  been  service   with   Maine   and  Ver- 

Ing  funds  from  this  source.  Of  93  question-  determined  In  conjunction  with  the  local  11-  mont) : 

nalre  responses  to  date  6  Ubrarles  are  hope-  braries    In    requesting    alternative    support         Fiscal  1974 *^^' enn 

ful    of    some    financial    support    from    this  from  the  State.                                                             Fiscal  1975..- 17,500 

source  In  1973  or  1974.  The  remaining  87  re-  The  effect  of  the  proposed  cuts  In  the  New  over  40%  of  the  State  Library's  budget 
sponses  Indicate  that  local  revenue-sharing  Hampshire  State  Library  budget  for  the  bl-  (after  deducting  Title  n  Public  Library  Con- 
funds  will  not  be  available  for  library  pro-  ennlum  1974-1975  Is  as  follows:  structlon  funds)  comes  from  Federal  fund- 
grams.  It  Is  stated  most  frequently  that  these  f,mds-  ln«  under  the  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
funds  have  been  earmarked  for  local  capital  "''trrAT  ,974                                          .424  774  tlon  Act.  It  Is  unlikely  that  the  State  can 

expenditure  projects  or  to  reduce  the  prop-         ^^^  ^^^^ 425' 226  provide  alternative  funding  to  this  extent  In 

'^Re^nue    Sharing    funds    are    also    being  Federal  funds  (LSCA) :  1974   and    1975.   The  result  wUl   mean   the 

sou^Mon  the  StatI  level,  as  are  State  funds^         Fiscal  1974 619, 290  elimination  of  many  ongoing  programs  af- 

for  continuation  of  some  of  the  direct  serv-         Fiscal  1975-... 522. 190  fectlng  the  local  libraries  and  their  readers. 

REPORT  ON  EXPENDITURES  OF  FUNDS  RECEIVED  BY  HIGHER  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  UNDER  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965,  TITLES  II.  Ml,  AND  VI. 

AND  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  FACILITIES  ACT,  TITLES  I  AND  II.  AFFECTING  LIBRARIES 
I.  Volumes  held,  dat«  is  reported  In  "Library  Statistics  of  Colleges  and  Universities,  1962-63:  Institutional  Data"  and  "Library  Statistics  of  Colleges  and  Universities,  InstituUonal  Data,  pL  A.  fail  1971' 


Volumes  held 


Enrollment 


Volumes  per  student 


College 


1962-63 


1970-71 


1962-63 


1970-71 


1962-63 


1970-71 


Belknap 

Canaan 

Colby  Junior 

Dartmouth 

Franconia 

Franklin  Pierce 

Mount  St.  Mare 

New  England  Aeronautleal 

NEC 

NHC 

New  Hampshire  Technical,  Concord 

Notre  Dame 

Rivier 

St.  Anselm's 

UNH 

UNH.  Plymouth  State ji 

Mnite  Pines 

Keene State 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne 


31.651 
866.255 


21.561 


15.000 


11,921 
42,048 
42, 731 
327,349 
27,354 


37.950 


21.000  . 
12,000  . 
42,114 
1. 030,  749 
21,000  . 
29.461 
33,093 

9,000 
47,978 
22,233 

9,636  . 
24. 772 
69.700 
71. 675 
46,0126 
%.989 

8.254 


550 
3.404 


283 


531 


281 

583 

1,339 

3,890 

995 


1,320 


523  . 
77  . 

607 
3,764 

364  . 

981 

257 

395 
1,037 
1,026 

414  . 

361 

453 
1.405 
8,279 
2.030 

90  . 
2,004 

832  . 


57.5 
254.4 


76.1 


28.2 


42.4 
72.1 
31.9 
84.1 
27.4 


47.3 
130.4 
62.6 
271.8 
54.0 
27.4 
134.0 
21.9 
40.3 
15.8 
19.  •: 
56.4 
84.5 
47.7 
53.2 
36.8 
86.0 


n.  Funds  granted  to  New  Hampshire  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  for  library 
programs  and  development,  fiscal  year  1966 
to  fiscal  year  1972,  $4,365,872: 

(a)  HEA  Title  II-A:  College  Library  Re- 
sources: 

1966    - —     $63,184 

1967 — —     238,615 

1968 —     378.499 

(UNH   portion   of   NELINET 

Grant) 35,326 

1969   117.971 

1970 48,130 

1971     66,655 

1972   -       29.619 

Total   968.003 

(b)  HEA  Title  n-B:  Library  Training  and 
Research: 

(1)  1971-72,  $144,203,  Merrimack  Valley 
Branch,  UNH. 

(2)  1971,  $110,000,  New  England  Center  for 
Outreach  Leadership  Network,  serving  all  New 
England  states  but  primary  benefits  to  New 
Hampshire. 

(3)  Grants  awarded  for  graduate  profes- 
sional library  education  by  Library  schools 
to  Individuals  who  have  accepted  positions  In 
New  Hampshire.  Because  of  the  method  of 
disbursement  of  these  funds,  it  Is  Impossible 
to  determine  all  persons  and  libraries  affected 
without  contacting  every  graduate  Ubrary 
school.  At  least  one  person,  an  Assistant  Li- 
brarian at  Dartmouth  College,  has  benefited 
from  this  program  and  would  not  have  en- 
tered the  profession  otherwise. 

(c)  HEA  Title  ni:  Developing  Institu- 
tions: $24,160  provided  under  this  title  for 
a  library  consultant  to  serve  New  Hampshire 
College  and  University  Council  libraries  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1968. 

(d)  HEA  Title  VI-A:  $0  recommended  1973. 
Also  $0  for  1974  and  terminated: 

Lab  equipment  and  CCTV 
1966: 

Dartmouth 8.317 

NEC   8,158 

P8C 14.077  916 


1967: 

Dartmouth 11,340 

KSC   6.885  6,073 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne.--  11,999 

NEC   1.730 

PSC 10,000 

Rlvler 8.000 

1968: 

Franklin  Pierce 1,990  — 

KSC   —  3,000 

St.  Mary 1.764  — 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne—  13,  223  — 

Notre  Dame 10.  683  — 

PSC 15.000  3,451 

St.  Anselm's 13,251  — 

1969: 

Belknap 12.527  — 

KSC   3,190  — 

NE  Aeronautics 21.897  — 

NEC —  371 

Notre  Dame 3.612  — 

PSC —  6,000 

St.    Anselm's 13,267  — 

1970:  Nothing. 

1971: 

Belknap _--     5.723  — 

NHC 11,639  4.112 

St.  Anselm's 7,120  — 

1972: 

NE  Aeronautics 17,657  — 

NHC 2,692  1,600 

Notre  Dame 1,489  — 

PSC 14.711  — 

St.  Anselm's 10.657  4.578 

(e)    HRFA  title  I,  category  104:   Library 
buildings  (undergraduate) : 
1967.  $22,381.  NEC. 

1966.  $159,436,  NEC. 
$737,456.  UNH. 

1967.  $382,922,  Franklin  Pierce. 
$272,778,  St.  Mary. 

1969,  $327,320,  Nathanlal  Hawthorne. 

1971,  $338,303,  NHC  (mvUtl-purpose  build- 
ing of  which  a  significant  portion  was  for 
library) . 

HEFA  title  I,  category  103:  Library  build- 
ings (community  colleges) : 

1968.  $247,537,   NH   Tech.    Inst.,    Concord 


(multi-purpose      significant      portion      for 
library). 

1970,  $76,419,  $1&9,326,  NH  Tech.  Inst.,  Con- 
cord, Belknap  College  (withdrawn  and  redis- 
tributed In  part  to  NHC ) . 

HEFA  title  ni :  Interest  subsidy  for  library 
buildings; 

1971,  Pranconla  College,  $11,379  (buUdlng 
renovation  Including  library). 

1971,  Nathanlal  Hawthorne,  $12,097. 

1971,  New  Hampshire  College,  $24,673 
(multipurpose  building,  about  %  for  library) . 

1971,  St.  Anselm's,  $14,195. 

in.  What  library  programs  have  accom- 
plished In  New  Hampshire: 

Federal  funds  as  listed  above  to  develop- 
ing institutions  within  New  Hampshire  have 
improved  library  collections  and  buildings 
to  permit  accreditation  by  the  New  England 
Association  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Col- 
leges, the  National  Council  for  Accreditation 
of  Teacher  Education,  or  other  special  accred- 
iting agencies.  Significant  growth  in  higher 
education  m  New  Hampshire  occurred  dur- 
ing this  period  and  continues  despite  a 
downward  trend  in  some  other  states.  Strong 
library  programs  with  adequate  print  and 
non-print  resources  are  essential  for  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  to  offer  quality 
educational  programs.  Ten  New  Hampshire 
colleges  and  universities  united  to  form  the 
New  Hampshire  College  and  University  Coun- 
cil In  1966  to  share  resources  and  facilities, 
and  large  portions  of  the  FY  67  and  68  HEA 
Title  I-A  Grants  were  awarded  to  its  members 
for  Interlibrary  cooperation.  Each  library 
elected  a  subject  area  In  which  It  would  de- 
velop a  collection  In  depth,  a  system  to  avoid 
duplication  of  expensive  but  little  used  mate- 
rials was  Initiated,  very  costly  Items  were 
purchased  cooperatively  and  placed  on  call 
In  a  central  facility  (University  of  New 
Hampshire),  truck  service  to  speed  Inter- 
library  loans  among  the  ten  campuses  and 
the  New  Hampshire  State  Library  twice 
weekly  was  Initiated,  plus  several  other  less 
dramatic  cooperative  endeavors.  These  are 
strong  programs  on  which  the  cooperating 
libraries  and  colleges  depend.  It  is  likely  that 
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additional  New  Hampahlre  college  j  wUl  Join 
NHCUC  as  they  become  accredlt€<J ,  thus  en- 
larging the  total  resources  available  to  all. 
Funds  received  for  libraries  unde  r  HEA  and 
LSCA  have  been  used  to  benefit;  aU  New 
Hampshire  citizens.  The  Outreach  Leader- 
ship Network  at  the  New  England  Center, 
under  which  over  100  New  EngUnd  pubUo 
librarians  received  training  to  '  reach  the 
unreached",  was  funded  througl,  an  HEA 
Title  n-B  Grant  LSCA  Title  m  Grants  to 
the  New  Hampshire  State  Library  have  pro- 
vided teletype  communications  llnllng  public 
and  academic  libraries  throughou  ;  the  state 
to  Improve  Interllbrary  loan  serVice.  Title 
n-B  Grant  funds  to  the  Merrlmaclc  Valley 
Branch  of  the  University  of  New  Hampshire 
for  a  library  technician  training  program 
provides  an  educational  option  fonpersons  in 
the  Model  Cities  area  while  helping  to  meet 
staff  needs  In  schools  and  public  1  Ibrarles. 

IV.  Needs  still  to  be  met  by  co:  itlnuatlon 
on  these  programs:  New  Hampshlie  develop- 
ing Institutions'  llbrarlee  contlnv  e  to  have 
collections  that  do  not  reach  minimum 
standards  of  the  American  Llbraiy  Associa- 
tion for  colleges  and  research  Ub'arles,  and 
may  still  lack  adequate  buildings  The  Uni- 
versity of  New  Hampshire  struggles  to  serve 
Its  doctoral  programs  as  well  as  being  a 
resource  for  the  rest  of  the  state.  The  pub- 
lic colleges  have  limited  funding  resources, 
and  the  state  taxes  support  leve  Is  highly 
Inadequate.  At  the  same  time  educational 
technology  demands  more  and  mere  diversi- 
fication In  library  holdings;  prKes  for  all 
library  materials  continue  to  rtie;  enroll- 
ments Increase;  these  are  the  needs  that 
must  be  met  and  wtlhout  federal  funds  will 
probably  not  be  met  In  New  Hampshire. 

V.  How  Federal  money  is  speni  for  these 
programs  In  New  Hampshire: 

Federal  money  has  been  spent  fo!  buildings. 
Individual  and  cooperative  library  purchas- 
ing of  materials  providing  Interllbrary  net- 
work as  above.  A  large  proportU  n  of  New 
Hampshire  population  Is  both  final  iclally  and 
culturally  deprived,  and  their  educational 
needs  are  being  met  through  thj  develop- 
ment of  public,  academic,  and  school  library 
programs  together. 

CCTV  Is  In  its  infancy  with  HEA  Title 
VI  assisting  many  colleges  to  stari  programs 
that  need  more  equipment  and  i  les  to  be- 
come truly  effective  by  providing  broadcast 
facilities  to  link  resoiu'ces  state' «rlde.  Fed- 
eral money  so  far  has  started  goo<:  programs 
that  will  wither  unless  support  continues. 

VI.  Alternatives:  Some  colleges  may  be 
forced  out  of  business,  and  oth<r8  will  be 
forced  to  delay  skctlvltles,  such  as  open- 
unlverslty  programs  which  rely  leavlly  on 
all  kinds  of  libraries,  that  cltlzeiis  need.  It 
Is  unlikely  that  the  State  Legls  ature  wlU 
assume  the  financial  responsibility,  and  tui- 
tion at  the  public  Institutions  Is  already 
the  highest  In  the  nation.  Standards  will 
drop,  and  New  Hampslhre  cltlzeis  will  be 
cheated. 

Prepared  by:  Janice  GalUnger,  Oollege  Ll- 
hrlan,  Plymouth  State  College.  Councilor, 
American  Library  Association. 

Schools.  Libraries,  and  Tttlb  IT  Elemkn- 
TABT  AND  Secondary  EtotrcATion  Act 
Since  1965,  both  public  and  private  ele- 
mentary schools  have  participated  exten- 
sively In  a  state  program  provided  by  Title 
n  of  the  Elementary  and  Second!  ry  Educa- 
tion Act.  Under  the  provisions  of  a  State 
Plan  developed  In  New  Hampshlie  and  ap- 
proved by  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. New  Hampshire's  43  supervisory  unions 
have  received  funds  to  assist  In  tlie  develop- 
ment of  school  libraries.  Under  ijhe  leader- 
ship of  the  New  Hampshire  Sta^  Depart- 
ment at  Education  these  funds  have  been 


allocated  on  the  basis  of  economic  need  and 
need  for  materials. 

Allocation  of  funds  Is  made  to  the  super- 
visory union,  an  Intermediate  administrative 
unit.  Materials  purchased  are  the  property 
of  these  supervisory  union  which,  in  turn,  Is 
responsible  for  making  the  library  and  media 
materials  available  to  public  and  private  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  located 
within.  There  are  approximately  374  public 
elementary  schools,  100  public  secondary 
schools,  and  60  private  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 

Funds  allocated  to  New  Hampshire  super- 
visory unions  since  1965  are  as  follows: 
Year,  regular,  and  special  projects 

1965   318,537         

1966  319,487      5,347 

1967    293,607     23,675 

1968   129,722     17.747 

1969  112.868     12,541 

1970 226.949     25,217 

1971     283.454     41.021 

1972   242,621     42,608 


Total 


1,  877,  243    168, 156 


In  1965,  about  5%  of  New  Hampshire's  pub- 
lic elementary  schools  were  equipped  with 
school  libraries  or  media  centers.  In  1972,  ap- 
proximately 60  7o  of  the  public  elementary 
schools  are  equipped  with  libraries.  Another 
10%,  due  primarily  to  smallness  of  size,  peir- 
tlclpated  in  a  shared  library  service  program. 
Title  n  funds  have  stimulated  and  sup- 
ported local  funds  In  equipping  library  and 
media  centers.  A  state  program  developed  to 
bring  all  public  elementary  schools  to  a  mini- 
mum level  of  standards  as  related  to  program, 
service,  facilities,  and  staff,  has  also  provided 
Impetus  to  the  most  effective  use  of  Title  II 
funds.  Several  major  needs  remain  including 
lack  of  complete  collections  and  media  ma- 
terials as  well  as  qualified  staff. 

At  the  state  level.  Title  II  funds  have  pro- 
vided, for  the  first  time,  the  services  of  a 
library  consultant.  This  professional  help 
has  been  available  to  assist  local  school  per- 
sonnel in  planning,  developing,  and  equip- 
ping school  libraries.  Modest  resoxirces  have 
also  been  made  available  to  assist  in  orga- 
nizing in-service  programs  for  libraries  and 
Ubrary  aides.  In  1972,  an  instructional  media 
consultant  was  also  added  to  the  staff  with 
the  help  of  Title  II  funds. 

Special  project  funds  from  Title  II  have 
been  made  available  on  an  annual  basis  to 
stimulate  the  growth  and  development  of 
Innovative  or  model  elementary  school  re- 
source centers  and  programs.  Approximately 
60  New  Hampshire  elementary  schools  have 
received  special  project  funds  to  Improve  the 
use  of  media  and  library  materials  In  the 
program  of  Instruction.  The  special  project 
grants  have  been  made  In  the  amounts  of 
$2,000  to  $3,000.  Some  examples  Include: 

1 .  Multimedia  resource  centers. 

2.  Portable  media  stations. 

3.  Special  collections  for  the  handicapped. 

4.  Paperback  collections  to  support  in- 
struction. 

5.  Special  books  for  slow  readers. 

6.  Films,  tapes,  and  records. 

7.  Career  orientation  materials. 

8.  Resources  for  parents  and  teachers. 
This  information  suggests  but  a  few  of  the 

ways  In  which  Title  n  funds  have  been  effec- 
tively utilized  m  New  Hampshire  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  Over  the  life  of  the 
Title  n  program,  we  believe  the  funds  have 
assisted  in  providing  library  and  media  ma- 
terials to  the  public  and  private  schools  that 
serve  our  170,000  students. 

The  elimination  of  Title  n  funds  would 
mean  not  only  the  reduction  of  books,  mate- 
rials, and  Impetus  for  modernizing  outdated 
library  concepts,  but  also  a  lessening  of  the 
Importance  of  libraries  and  media  resource 
centers.  At  the  present  time,  there  is  one 


Rlght-to-Read  Center  In  New  Hampshire.  We 
hope  others  will  develop.  This  stems  from  a 
national  objective  which  emphasizes  library 
services,  reading  and  literacy. 

The  elimination  or  reduction  of  Title  n 
funds  would  seem  to  present  a  contradiction 
to  the  national  and  state  effort  to  accomplish 
a  vital  objective. 

Frank  W.  Brown, 
Chief,  Division  of  Instruction. 


REFORM  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECURTTy 
PAYROLL  TAX 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  once  upon 
a  time  there  was  a  country  where  many 
wealthy  people  paid  no  income  tax  at 
all.  Yet  this  mythical  country  taxed  10 
million  working  people  oflacially  clas- 
sified as  poor.  This  situation  was  so  bad 
that  a  high  Government  ofiQcial  warned 
about  a  taxpayer  revolt.  Bestirring  itself, 
this  mythical  government  made  many 
promises  and  passed  new  laws.  Things 
did  not  improve.  They  became  worse.  The 
effective  tax  rate  on  large  corporations 
continued  to  decline.  The  effective  tax 
rate  on  wealthy  individuals  continued  to 
decline  while  the  tax  burden  on  low- 
and  middle-income  individuals  in- 
creased. 

Of  course,  as  must  be  obvious  to  all 
by  now,  the  mythical  government  Is  the 
United  States  and  I  have  been  discussing 
our  income  and  payroll  tax  system. 

To  some  extent,  a  tax  is  a  crime  that 
has  been  legalized.  It  is  the  taking  of 
a  person's  money  which  if  it  was  not 
done  by  the  Government  would  be 
forcibly  resisted.  This  is  why  tax  reform 
is  really  a  moral  issue.  As  Stanley  Surrey 
said — 

Tax  reform  Is  not  Just  a  technical  exercise 
to  be  engaged  In  by  skilled  experts.  It  Is  an 
effort  to  restore  fundamental  morality  to  a 
tax  system  by  ending  both  Its  unfairness 
and  the  cynical  way  the  tax  game  Is  played 
today  by  those  with  money  and  knowledge- 
able advisors. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  tax  system  Instead 
of  being  an  equitable  and  fair  means  of 
raising  necessary  Federal  revenue  is,  to 
an  unwise  extent,  a  device  for  granting 
privileges  to  the  wealthy  while  penalizing 
the  average  American. 

I,  therefore,  will  introduce  legislation 
next  week  making  far  and  fundamental 
changes  in  the  income  and  payroll  tax 
system.  This  legislation,  combining  tax 
and  payroll  reform,  will  make  both  taxes 
sounder  and  fairer. 

American  workers  with  less  take-home 
pay  today  than  last  year  must  find  the 
statement,  often  repeated  in  Washing- 
ton, "that  there  will  be  no  tax  increase 
this  year  if  Congress  controls  the 
budget,"  singularly  Insulting.  They  might 
conclude,  perhaps  correctly,  that  some- 
times Washington  enacts  laws  absent- 
mindedly.  On  October  30,  1972,  President 
Nixon  signed  Public  Law  92-603  dras- 
tically increasing  the  pajrroll  tax — the 
tax  financing  the  social  security  sys- 
tem— for  most  American  workers. 

On  September  11  when  this  tax  was 
being  debated  by  the  Senate,  I  stated— 

Unless  Congress  comes  to  its  senses,  the 
average  American  wage-earner  will  be  faced 
with  a  monstrous  increase  In  federal  taxes. 
His  wages  frozen,  Inflation  eating  away  the 
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purchasing  power  of  h!s  dollar,  the  Ameri- 
can worker  can  now  expect  a  demoralizing 
cut  In  take  home  pay  .  .  .  Congress  must 
face  what  Is  being  proposed.  Congress  can  no 
longer  mindlessly  approve  more  and  more 
increases  in  the  payroll  tax.  .  .  . 

In  an  attempt  to  stop  further  Increases 
in  the  payroll  tax,  I  oflfered  two  tax  re- 
form amendments  raising  necessary 
funds  by  closing  egregious  tax  loopholes. 
Unfortunately  these  amendments  were 
defeated  and  today  the  American  worker 


pays  the  price  in  the  largest  single  In- 
crease in  the  history  of  the  payroll  tax. 
Some  workers*  taxes  have  Increased  by 
35  percent  this  year. 

Workers  making  $12,000  will  pay 
$631.80  In  payroll  tax  this  year;  about 
$12.15  each  week.  Next  year,  their  annual 
payroll  tax  will  be  $702 ;  $13.50  each  week. 
In  the  4-year  period  of  1971  to  1974  these 
workers'  payroll  tax  will  have  increased 
by  an  astronomical  73.1  percent.  In  the 
same  period,  half  of  the  full-time  male 


workers'  tax  will  have  increased  by  31.5 
percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  prepared  by  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  showing  the  dollar 
and  percentage  increase  in  social  secu- 
rity taxes  from  1971  to  1974  be  inserted 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  TAXES,  1971-74,  EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOYEE  (EACH)i 


1972 


1973 


197* 


Wages 


1971 
annual  tax     Annual  tax 


Increase  over  1971 


Increase  over  1971 


Increase  over  1971 


Amount 


Percent     Annual  tax 


Amount 


Percent    Annual  tax 


Amount 


Percent 


tt.OOO J156.00  J156.00 

J5.000 260.00  260.00  , 

Medial  annual  earnings  of  full-time  male  worker" 347.26  364.62 

J9,000« 405.60  468.00 

$10,800  • 405.60  468.00 

J12.000' 406.50  468.00 


J17.36 
62.40 
62.40 
62.40 


5.0 
15.4 
15.4 
15.4 


$175.50 
292.50 
434.83 
526.  SO 
631.80 
631.80 


$19.50 
32.50 
87.57 
120.90 
226.20 
226.20 


12.5 
12.5 
25.2 
29.8 
55.8 
55.8 


$175. 50 
292.50 
456.53 
526.50 
631.80 
702.00 


$19.50 
32.50 
109.27 
120.90 
226.20 
296.40 


12.5 
12.5 
31.5 
29.8 
55.8 
73.1 


I  The  social  security  tax  rate  was  5.2  percent  in  1971  and  1972.  For  1973  and  1974.  the  rate  will 
be  3.85  percent. 

>  In  1971  the  tax  applied  to  the  first  $7,800  of  an  individual's  annual  earnings. 

I  As  estimated  by  the  Social  Security  Administration  (Office  of  Program  Evaluation  and  Plan- 
ning), the  median  covered  earnings  of  males  who  work  in  covered  employment  in  each  calendar 
quarter  of  the  year  are:  1971,  $6,678;  1972,  $7,012;  1973,  $7,433;  and  1974,  $7,804. 


<  The  maximum  amount  taxed  In  1972. 

•  The  maximum  amount  taxed  in  1973. 

*  The  maximum  amount  taxed  in  1974. 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  tax  in- 
creases of  this  magnitude  for  low-  and 
middle-income  workers  threaten  public 
acceptance  of  the  entire  social  security 
system.  Unquestionably,  social  security  is 
one  of  the  great  achievements  of  the  New 
Deal.  Instead  of  facing  destitution  and 
despair,  retiring  Americans  now  are 
guaranteed  some  economic  security.  To- 
day, nearly  28  >^  million  people — one  out 
of  every  seven  Americans — receives 
monthly  social  security  benefits. 

Social  security  keeps  about  \2Va  mil- 
lion persons  out  of  poverty.  Without 
these  benefits,  millions  of  individuals 
would  be  forced  onto  the  welfare  rolls. 
Others  would  be  required  to  depend  upon 
relatives,  many  of  whom  would  be  finan- 
cially hard  pressed  tc  provide  economic 
assistance.  And  without  these  pajonents, 
the  great  majority  of  social  security  bene- 
flclEoles  would  not  even  sujhleve  a  moder- 
ate standard  of  living. 

Social  security  constitutes  the  econom- 
ic mainstay  for  the  vast  majority  of  older 
Americans.  Approximately  two-thirds  of 
retired  single  workers  and  half  of  aged 
couples  depend  upon  social  security  for 
more  than  50  percent  of  their  Income. 
Social  security  benefits  are  almost  the 
sole  reliance — over  90  percent  of  total  in- 
come— for  32  percent  of  retired  single 
workers  and  14  percent  of  retired  couples. 

Also  social  security  is  more  than  a  sys- 
tem to  pay  retirement  benefits.  To  a  large 
extent,  it  is  a  program  to  provide  eco- 
nomic security  for  the  family.  Some 
23.5  percent  of  the  more  than  28  million 
beneficiaries  are  younger  disabled  work- 
ers and  their  wives  or  fatherless  children 
and  widowed  mothers. 

While  we  may  be  warmed  by  the 
achievements  of  social  security,  the  task 
is  not  complete.  More  than  3  million 
elderly  Americans  stUl  live  in  poverty. 
This  figure  Is  misleading  because  nearly 
2  million  older  people  are  not  classified  as 


poor,  simply  because  they  live  in  families 
with  Income  above  the  poverty  level. 
Counting  these  persons,  the  number  of 
older  people  living  in  poverty  would  be 
about  5.1  million,  or  almost  one  out  of 
every  four  persons  65  or  older. 

There  must  be  a  drastic  infusion  of 
funds  to  rescue  these  senior  citizens  from 
a  life  of  poverty.  Retirement  should  be  a 
reward,  not  a  pimishment.  The  present 
method  of  paying  for  social  security, 
however,  places  an  intolerable  tax  burden 
on  the  average  wage  earner.  In  trying  to 
provide  a  decent  retirement  for  the  elder- 
ly, we  should  not  place  an  Indecent  tax 
on  the  American  worker.  As  Nelson 
Cruikshank,  president  of  the  Natlcmal 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  said — 

While  speaking  for  elderly  citizens  I  do 
not  believe  they  are  to  be  considered  a  group 
set  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  popiilation  In 
the  sense  that  their  needs  are  to  be  met  at 
the  expense  of  meeting  the  needs  of  others 
.  .  .  proposals  advanced  to  meet  the  needs 
of  one  (group)  must  be  weighted  In  terms 
of  their  affects  on  all  the  others. 

The  present  pajToU  tax,  establishing  a 
fiat  tax  rate  of  5.85  percent  on  earned 
income  up  to  a  fixed  ceiling  of  $10,800 
this  year  and  $12,000  next  yesu-,  is  the 
most  regressive  tax  in  the  Federsil  tax 
system.  It  makes  no  allowance  for 
ability  to  pay,  a  fundamental  principle  of 
modem  and  equitable  taxation.  The  first 
dollar  earned  by  the  poor  man  is  taxed 
the  same  as  that  of  a  millionaire.  In 
most  cases,  a  secretary  will  pay  a  higher 
percentage  of  her  income  in  payroll  tax 
than  her  boss.  A  bachelor  earning  $25,000 
and  a  married  couple  with  five  children 
earning  $11,000  pay  precisely  the  same 
payroll  tax,  despite  the  obvious  difference 
in  their  ability  to  pay  taxes.  A  family  in 
which  both  husband  and  wife  earn  $8,000 
will  pay  $200  more  In  payroll  tax  than  a 
family  where  only  the  father  earns  the 
same  Income.  Again,  there  is  a  major  dif- 


ference in  tax  burden  which  has  no  re- 
lationship to  differences  in  ability  to  pay. 

In  addition  to  being  regressive  and  in- 
equitable, the  payroll  tax  has  canceUed 
to  a  large  extent  Federal  income  tax 
reduction.  Congress  enacted  major  re- 
ductions in  individuals'  income  tax  In 
1964,  1969  and  1971.  Despite  these  reduc- 
tions, increases  in  payroll  tax  have 
caused  the  tax  burden  of  low-  and  mid- 
dle-Income Americans  to  remain  almost 
the  same.  For  example,  in  1963,  a  mar- 
ried worker,  with  two  children  and  earn- 
ing $10,000,  paid  payroll  and  Income  tax 
as  equal  to  15.45  percent  of  his  Income. 
Today,  these  taxes  amoimt  to  14.90  per- 
cent of  his  Income,  or  a  decline  of  less 
than  1  percent  in  his  tax  burden  because 
of  the  236.20  percent  increase  in  payroll 
taxes.  This  family  would  pay  more  in 
payroll  than  income  tax  until  their  earn- 
ings exceed  $7,075. 

When  the  Nixon  administration  took 
office  in  1969,  one  of  its  earliest  acts  was 
to  provide  income  tax  relief,  through  the 
low  income  allowance,  to  those  living 
in  poverty.  This  was  to  alleviate  the 
anachronistic  situation  of  families  of- 
ficially classified  as  poor  paying  taxes. 
By  taxing  the  first  dollar  earned  by  the 
poor,  the  payroll  tax  defeats  this  com- 
mendable attempt  to  relieve  their  tax 
burden,  creates  a  dlscentive  for  them  to 
work,  and  seriously  hinders  their  efforts 
to  work  their  way  from  poverty.  It  is 
an  anomoly  that  $321.75  will  be  paid  In 
payroll  tax  on  the  $5,500  Income  of  a 
family  of  six  in  1973,  even  though  this 
family  is  not  required  to  pay  Income  tax. 
Mr.  President,  in  order  that  we  may  more 
clearly  see  the  effect  of  the  rising  pay- 
roll teix  on  an  average  size  family,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  a  table  showing  the 
tax  burden  of  a  family  of  four  with 
one  wage  earner  at  different  Income  levels 
from  1963  to  1974. 
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There 

being  no 

objection. 

the 

table 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tl 

le  Ri 

KCORS, 

as  follows : 

INDIVIDUAL 

INCOME  AND 

OASDHI  TAXES 

■OR  A 

FAMILY 

OF  4  WITH 

1  WAGE  EARNER  BY  INCOME 

LEVELS  UNDER 

CURRENT  LAW 

Income 

Percent 

tax 

OASOHI 

1 

)bl    of  InconM 

$3,000: 

1963.... 

$60.00 

$108.60 

$161 

60 

5.62 

1964.... 

60.00 

108.60 

16( 

60 

5.62 

1965.... 

0 

108.60 

IW 

60 

3.62 

1966.... 

0 

126.00 

12( 

00 

4.20 

1967.... 

0 

132.00 

13! 

00 

4.40 

1968.... 

0 

132.00 

u: 

00 

4.40 

1969 

0 

144.00 

14^ 

00 

4.80 

1970.... 

0 

144.00 

14i 

00 

4.80 

1971.... 

0 

156.00 

\H 

00 

5.20 

1972 

0 

156.00 

in 

00 

5.20 

1973.... 

0 

175.50 

17! 

50 

5.85 

1974.... 
JS.OOO: 

1963.... 

0 

175.50 

175 

50 

5.85 

.      420.00 

174.00 

594 

00 

11.88 

1964.... 

.      321.00 

174.00 

49; 

00 

9.90 

1965.... 

306.00 

174.00 

48C 

00 

9.60 

1966.... 

306.00 

210.00 

516 

00 

10.32 

1967.... 

306.00 

220.00 

52e 

OO 

10.52 

1968.... 

.      333. 25 

220.00 

553 

25 

11.07 

1969 

.      341.00 

240.00 

581 

00 

11.62 

1970.... 

200.90 

240.00 

44C 

90 

8.82 

1971 

.      181.00 

260.00 

441 

00 

8.82 

1972.... 

.      102.00 

260.00 

36i 

00 

7.24 

1973.... 

.      102.00 

292.50 

394 

50 

7.89 

1974.... 
$7,000: 

1963 

.      102.00 

292.50 

394 

50 

7.89 

.      780.00 

174.08 

954 

00 

13.63 

1964 

.      66i00 

174.00 

836 

00 

11.94 

1965 

.      603.00 

174.00 

777 

00 

11.10 

1966.... 

.      603.00 

277.20 

88C 

20 

12.57 

1967.... 

603.00 

290.00 

893 

00 

12.76 

1968 

.      (48.00 

308.00 

95C 

00 

13.66 

1969 

.      663.00 

336.00 

99S 

00 

14.27 

1970 

.      530.00 

336.00 

866 

00 

12.37 

1971 

.      497.00 

364.00 

861 

00 

12.30 

1972 

.      406.00 

364.00 

770 

00 

11.00 

1973 

.      406.00 

409.50 

815 

50 

11.65 

1974 

$10,000: 

1963 

.      406.00 

409.50 

815 

50 

11.65 

.  1,372.00 

174.00 

1,546 

00 

15.46 

1964 

.  1,200.00 

174.00 

1,374 

OO 

13.74 

1965 

.  1,114.00 

174.00 

1,288 

00 

12.88 

1966 

.  1,114.00 

277.20 

1.391 

20 

13.91 

1967 

.  1,114.00 

290.40 

1,404 

40 

14.04 

1968 

.  1.198.00 

343.20 

1,541 

20 

15.41 

1969 

.  1.225.00 

374.40 

1,599 

40 

15,  S9 

1970 

.  1,122.00 

374.40 

1,496 

40 

14.96 

1971 

.  1,000.00 

405.60 

1,405 

60 

14.06 

1972 

.      905.00 

468.00 

1,373 

00 

13.73 

1973 

.     905.00 

585.00 

1,490 

OO 

14.90 

1974 

$15,000: 

1963 

.      905.00 

585.00 

1,49C 

00 

14.90 

.  2,616.00 

174.00 

2,790 

00 

18.60 

1964 

.  2,326.00 

174.00 

2.500 

00 

16.67 

1965 

.  2.17100 

174.00 

2,346 

00 

15.64 

1966 

.  2,172.00 

277.20 

2,449 

20 

16.33 

1967 

.  2,172.00 

290.40 

2,  462 

40 

16.42 

1968 

.  2.335.00 

343.20 

2.678 

20 

17.85 

1969 

.  2,389.00 

374.40 

2, /63 

40 

18.42 

1970 

.  2.204.00 

374.40 

2.578 

40 

17.19 

1971 

.  1.996.00 

405.60 

2.401 

60 

16.01 

1972 

.  1,820.00 

468.00 

2.228 

00 

15.25 

1973 

.  1,820.00 

631.80 

2,451 

80 

16.35 

1974 

$25,000: 

1963 

.  1.820.00 

702.00 

2,522 

00 

16.81 

.  4,889.00 

174.00 

5,063 

00 

20.25 

1964 

.  4,369.25 

174.00 

4.543 

00 

18.17 

1965 

.  4.058.00 

174.00 

4.232 

00 

16.93 

1966 

.  4,058.00 

277.20 

4,335 

20 

17.34 

1967 

.  4,058.00 

290.40 

4,348 

40 

17.39 

1968'.... 

.14,362.35 

343.20 

4,/05 

55 

18.82 

1969'.... 

.'4,463.80 

374.40 

4,838 

20 

19.35 

1970'.... 

.14,102.05 

374.40 

4,4/6 

45 

17.91 

1971 

.  3,974.00 

405.60 

4,379 

60 

17.52 

1972 

.  3,890.00 

468.00 

4,358 

00 

17.43 

1973 

.  3,89a00 

631.80 

4,521 

80 

18.09 

1974 

.  3.89aOO 

702.00 

4.592 

00 

18.36 
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1  Includes  surcharge  on  income  tax. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
creasing payroll  tax  places  a  d|sportion 
ate  and  heavy  tax  burden  on  low-  and 
middle-income    workers    and    presents 
ample  reason  for  reforming  it. 

The  inequities  of  the  payroll  tax  were 
not  serious  when  this  tax  was  first 
adopted.  The  tax  was  then  very  small 
The  tax  rate  applicable  to  workers  was 


only  1  percent  and  the  initial  $3,000 
wEige  base  included  all  of  the  earnings  of 
95  percent  of  the  workers  covered.  Since 
then,  however,  the  form  of  the  payroll 
tax  has  not  changed  substantially  dur- 
ing a  time  of  vast  economic  change  cre- 
ating serious  inequities.  The  effective 
social  security  tax  rate  has  been  raised 
11  times  in  the  preceding  12  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  time 
a  table  showing  the  rise  in  the  social 
security  tax  from  1937  to  1977. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  WAGE  BASE  AND  MAXIMUM  TAX  FROM 
1937  TO  1977  > 


Maximum 

Self-employed 

tax  of 

maximum 

WaiaiMM 

amployM 

tax 

1937-49 

$3,000 

$30.00 

(') 

1950 

3.000 

45.00 

(') 

1951-53 

3.600 

54.00 

$81.00 

1954 

3.600 

72.00 

108.00 

1955-56 

4.200 

84.00 

126.00 

1957-58 

4.200 

94.50 

141.  75 

1959 

4,800 

120.00 

180.00 

1960-61 

4,800 

144.00 

216.00 

1962 

4,800 

150.00 

225.60 

1963-65 

4.800 

174.00 

259. 20 

1966 

6.600 

277. 20 

405.90 

1967 

6,600 

290.40 

422. 40 

1968 

7,800 

343.20 

499.20 

1969-70 

7  800 

374.40 

538.20 

1971 

7,800 

405.60 

585.00 

1972 

9.000 

468.00 

675. 00 

1973 

10,800 

63L80 

864.00 

1974-77 

12,000 

70100 

960.00 

>  1975  figures  and  afterwards  exclude  any  increase  resulting 
from  rise  In  wages. 

>  Not  covered  by  social  security. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  pay- 
roll tax  achieved  its  present  importance 
in  the  Federal  tax  system  both  recently 
and  quickly  from  1949.  In  that  year, 
money  collected  by  the  payroll  tax 
totaled  $1,923  billion,  while  all  other 
moneys  collected  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment totaled  $41,576  billion.  In  1973 
payroll  receipts  were  $54,445  billion  while 
other  Federal  revenues  were  $224,984  bil- 
lion. In  this  period,  therefore,  the  pa3?roll 
tax  has  grown  at  an  annual  growth  rate 
of  about  17  percent  raising  its  share  of 
Federal  revenue  from  4  percent  to  more 
than  25  percent.  According  to  current 
forecasts,  by  1977  the  payroll  tax  will 
yield  more  than  $91  billion. 

The  payroll  tax  is,  in  fact,  the  most 
rapidly  growing  Federal  tax.  Social 
security  taxes  are  now  the  second  largest 
source  of  Federal  revenue  having  passed, 
in  a  breeze,  corporate  taxes  in  fiscal  1969. 
This  year  it  will  raise  $63.9  billion.  In- 
deed, the  most  striking  feature  of  the 
Federal  tax  system  over  the  last  10  years 
has  been  the  steady  drop  in  the  corporate 
Income  tax  and  the  precipitous  rise  in  the 
payroll  tax.  In  the  period  of  1964-74,  the 
corporate  income  tax  declined  from  20.85 
percent  of  Federal  revenue  to  14.45  per- 
cent, while  the  payroll  tax  rose  from 
14.52  percent  to  25.76  percent  of  Federal 
revenue. 

The  shift  from  taxes  on  corporations 
to  taxes  on  individuals  can  be  seen  in  the 
accompanying  table.  This  gives  the  per- 
centage of  national  income  raised  by 


different  Federal  taxes — the  personal  in- 
come tax,  the  social  security  tax,  the  cor- 
porate income  tax,  Eind  sales  and  excise 
tax.  The  comparison  is  between  1961 — 
before  the  Kennedy  tax  cuts — and  1972. 
The  table  shows  that  there  is  little 
change  between  1961  and  1972  in  the 
share  of  national  income  raised  by  the 
personal  income  tax,  a  significant  drop  in 
the  corporate  tax  share,  and  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  payroll  tax  share. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent ttmt  the  table  I  have  been  discussing 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

PERCENT   OF   NATIONAL'   INCOME   RAISED    BY   FEDERAL 
TAXES 

In  percent} 


Personal         Social  Corporate  Sales  and        Total 

income      security       income        excise     Federal 

tax  tax  tax         taxes       taxes 


1961. 
1972. 


8.7 
8.6 


3.9 
6.0 


4.6 
3.6 


2.7 


20.4 
20.0 


>  National  income  at  full  employment. 

Mr.  NEI£ON.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
corporate  income  tax  is  one  of  the  most 
progressive  taxes,  the  net  effect  of  these 
changes  is  a  much  more  regressive  Fed- 
eral tax  system. 

The  relentless  slide  to  a  regressive  Fed- 
eral tax  system  must  be  stopped.  The 
social  security  tax  should  be  changed  so 
that  limits  on  the  ability  of  working 
Americans  to  pay  will  not  deprive  older 
Americans  of  needed  increases  in  bene- 
fits. The  payroll  tax  should  be  reformed, 
making  it  more  progressive  and  equi- 
table. 

To  achieve  these  ends,  I  will  shortly  in- 
troduce legislation  making  far  and  fund- 
amental reforms  in  the  payroll  tax  and 
the  income  tax.  This  legislation  will  make 
the  following  changes  in  the  payroll  tax: 

First.  Reduce  the  present  employee 
payroll  tax  rate  from  5.85  to  5.2  per- 
cent. 

Second.  Allow  a  deduction  equal  to  the 
low-income  allowance — $1,300 — permit- 
ted for  income  tax  purposes. 

Third.  Allow  a  deduction  equal  to  the 
personal  exemption — $750 — permitted 
for  income  tax  purposes. 

Fourth.  Phase  out  dollar  for  dollar  the 
exemption  and  low-income  allowance  for 
families  with  income  above  the  value  of 
the  exemption  and  low-income  allow- 
ance. Farnilies  with  income  up  to  the  ex- 
emption and  low-income  allowance 
would  pay  no  tax,  then  the  exemption 
and  low-income  allowance  is  phased  out 
dollar  for  dollar  of  income. 

Fifth.  Allow  the  wage  ceiling  to  remain 
the  same  as  existing  law. 

Married  couples  filing  jointly  and  sin- 
gle individuals  would  receive  personal 
exemptions,  and  the  full  deduction  for 
the  low-income  allowance;  married  wage 
earners  filing  separately  would  each  be 
allowed  $650  plus  exemptions.  The  self- 
employed  would  receive  personal  exemp- 
tions   and   the   low   income   allowance 
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Nelson  reform 

proposal. 

1973  » 

Present  law 

Percent 

change 

Percent 

over 

cliange 

present 

1972' 

1973  2 

over 

law 

Wages 

tax 

tax 

1972 

Tax 

1973 

$3,000.... 

..  $156.00 

$175. 50 

-t-12.5 

0 

-100.0 

$5,000.... 

..    260.00 

292.50 

-1-12.5 

$72.80 

-75.1 

$7,000.... 

..    364.00 

409.  50 

-1-12.5 

280.80 

-31.4 

$8,600  «... 

..    447.20 

503.10 

+  12.5 

447. 20 

-11.1 

$9,000... 

..     468.00 

526.50 

-f-12.5 

468.00 

-11.1 

$11,000... 

..     468.00 

631.80 

-1-35.0 

561.60 

-11.1 

under  the  same  rules  applicable  to  em-  demonstrating  the  proportion  of  poor 

ployees.  Neither  the  rate  reduction  nor  persons  who  contribute  to  social  security, 

personal  exemptions  and  low  income  al-  There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 

lowance  would  apply  in  the  computation  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

of  the  tax  on  employers.  as  follows: 

^nt  ^nn^v"to^^'wa'I^.'^«nK:.lf^.r^^  >972  AND  1973  SOCIAL  SECURITY  TAXES  FOR  A  FAMILY  OF  4 

present,  only  to    wages    and    self-em-  ^„„  ,  ^^^^  ^         ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^        ^^^  ^^^^^ 

ployment  income  as  defined  under  the  ^^e  ^^lson  reform  proposal 
social  security  law.  Other  types  of  income 
would  not  be  taxed.  The  present  law  ex- 
cluding the  earnings  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment employees,  most  of  whom  are 
covered  by  the  civil  service  retirement 
system  and  railroad  workers,  covered 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act,  con- 
tinues unchanged. 

Under  this  bill,  all  wage  earners  will 
pay  less  payroll  taxes  than  they  would 
under  present  law.  Reductions  in  the 
payroll  tax  will  range  from  100  to 
1  percent.  No  wage  earner  whose  in- 
come is  below  the  poverty  level  would  pay 
any  payroll  tax.  Under  this  bill,  the  pay- 
roll tax   burden  will   reflect  the  varying  '  a  tax  rate  of  5.2  percent  applies  to  annual  earnings  up  to 

abUity  to  pay  for  all  low-  and  middle-in-  "iTtax  rate  of  5.85  percent  applies  to  annual  earnings  up  to 

come  Americans.  sio.soo. 

All  families  of  four  with  earnines  un  'A  tax  rate  of  5.2  percent  applies  to  annual  earnings  computed 

HlviX^       ,y^          ,             earnmgs  tap  ^^^g^  ,^g  ^^i^^^  formula. 

to  $8,600   would   pay  less  payroll   tax  in  «  For  a  l-wage-eamer  family  of  4,  the  value  ol  the  low-income 

1973   than   they   did   in   1972.  No  worker  allowance  and  personal  exemptions  terminates  at  this  wage  level. 

earning  $9,000  or  less  will  pay  more  than  

his  1972  payroll  tax.  A  married  wage  poor  families  and  unrelated  individuals  paying 

earner  with  two  children  and  earnings  some  oasdhi  tax.  calendar  year  1970 

of  $9,000   would   pay   $58.50   less   than 

under  present  law.  If  this  worker  earned 

$11,000,  his  payroll  tax  would  be  $70.20 

less  than  under  present  law.  Since  the 

earnings  of  husband  and  wife  would  be 

pooled  in  computing  the  tax,  this  plan  and  unrefated 

would     also     end     the     discrimination  Family  size        individuals 

against  the  two-earner  family.  

In  recent  years.  Congress  has  discussed  Total... 
a  variety  of  bills  providing  financial  re- 
lief for  the  working  poor.  Unfortunately.  2."."";" 

no  such  legislation  has  been  enacted.  A    3!" 

glaring  weakness  of  the  present  welfare     5 

system  is  frequently  it  provides  no  incen-  6 .'!;!!" ! 

tive  to  work.  In  many  cases,  people  on  'aniiovef 

welfare  are  better  off  than  those  who    ^ ■ 

are  working.    The   bill   to   be   introduced  Source:  Special  tabulation  prepared  by  SSA/ORS  from  the 

next  week  is  free  of  this  kind  of  inequity.  "^'^^  ""  '=""""' '"'"""''''"'  ^""*''- 

It  provides  substsmtial  relief  to  millions  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  cost 

of  poor  families  who  must  be  working  in  of  the  proposed  bill  is  about  $8  billion 

order  to  obtain  help.  This  bill  assists  the  a  year.  Providing  a  low-income  allow- 

poor  working  man.  not  the  man  who  re-  ance  and  personal  exemptions  with  the 

fuses  to  work.  phase-out   provisions   will   cost   in   the 

This  bill  woidd  provide  relief  to  the  neighborhood  of  $4  to  $4.2  billion,  lower- 
working  poor  without  establishing  a  large  ing  the  rate  from  5.85  to  5.2  percent 
Federal  bureaucracy,  complex  adminis-  costs  a  little  below  $3.9  billion.  The  pro- 
trative  procedures,  or  demeaning  qualify-  posed  bill  provides  that  these  f imds  be 
ing  rules  and  regulations.  One  is  auto-  obtained  from  general  revenue.  Next 
matically  eligible  if  one  works  and  the  week.  I  will  discuss  and  introduce  legis- 
flnancial  relief  is  focused  on  people  with  lation  making  these  broad-scaled 
low  and  middle  incomes.  This  bill  would  changes  in  the  payroll  tax  and  reforms 
aid  approximately  10  million  poor  work-  in  the  Federal  income  tax  that  will  raise 
ing  families  and  individuals;  60.1  percent  about  $8  billion  in  additional  Federal 
of  all  four-member  poor  families  could  revenues. 

receive  some  financial  assistance  under  This  legislation  combines  tax  reform 

this  bill.  These  families  could  have  as  and  payroll  reform  making  both  taxes 

much  as  $251.55  more  in  income  at  the  sounder    and    fairer.    General    revenue 

end  of  each  year  if  this  bill  is  enacted,  financing  for  social  security  benefits  is 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  not  without  precedent  or  logic.  In  the 

to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  time,  a  1880's  when  the  German  Government 

table  that  compares  the  social  security  took    over    voluntary    mutual    benefit 

tax  for  a  family  of  four  with  one  wage  schemes,  it  became  a  third  party  in  con- 

earner  under  the  present  law  and  under  tributing  to  a  social  Insurance, 

this  proposed  legislation,  and  also  a  table  In  the  United  States,  general  revenues 


(In  thousands) 


Poor  families 
All  poor    and  unrelated 
individuals 
paying  some 
OASDHI  tax 


10.236 

5.014 
1.950 
857 
731 
574 
395 
714 


3.963 

1.204 
636 
460 
440 
399 
273 
551 


Percent  of 

poor  families 

and  unrelated 

individuals 

paying  some 

OASDHI  tax 


38.7 

24.0 
32.6 
53.6 
60.1 
69.5 
69.1 
77.1 


are  now  being  used  to  finance  some  as- 
pects of  the  social  security  program.  For 
example,  the  special  payments  being 
made  to  people  age  72  and  over  who 
have  not  worked  long  enough  in  employ- 
ment covered  under  social  security  to 
qualify  for  regular  cash  benefits  are 
being  paid  from  general  revenues.  In  ad- 
dition, the  cost  of  providing  hospital  In- 
surance protection  for  people  who  are 
age  65  and  over  and  who  are  not  eligi- 
ble for  regular  social  security  cash  bene- 
fits and  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the  sup- 
plementary medical  insurance  program 
are  being  paid  from  general  revenues. 

There  has  been  considerable  interest 
in  Congress  in  providing  general  revenue 
contributions  for  regular  social  security 
cash  benefits.  A  most  interesting  ex- 
ample was  the  suggestion  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee. 

In  the  course  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee's  consideration  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1965,  Senator 
Russell  B.  Long  proposed  an  amend- 
ment which  would  substitute  a  single 
and  much  broader  system  of  health  care 
aimed  at  covering  catastrophic  costs  for 
the  two  complementary  health  care 
plans — parts  A  and  B — contained  in  the 
House-passed  bill,  and  in  the  legislation 
as  it  was  finally  enacted.  Two-thirds  of 
the  cost  of  this  program  would  have  been 
paid  from  payroll  taxes  and  one-third 
from  general  revenues.  In  a  press  release 
describing  the  amendment  Senator  Long 
said: 

My  plan  would  also  utilize,  to  a  greater 
extent,  general  revenue  financing.  This  is  In 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  workers  who  will 
enter  the  labor  force  in  the  future  (and  their 
employers)  would  have  to  pay  at  least  40% 
more  in  payroll  taxes  than  would  be  neces- 
sary to  finance  their  own  costs  If  the  bene- 
fits of  the  presently  retired  and  current 
workers  were  paid  for  wholly  under  the  pay- 
roll system.  This  "social"  cost  of  establishing 
the  system,  I  believe.  Is  more  appropriately 
borne  by  federal  revenue. 

Many  of  the  advisory  councils  that 
have  been  appointed  to  study  the  social 
security  program  have  recommended  the 
use  of  general  revenue  financing. 

In  1935,  the  Committee  on  Economic 
Security,  in  explaining  its  plan  for  con- 
tributory annuities,  made  the  following 
statements  in  its  report  to  the  President : 

The  allowance  of  larger  annuities  than  are 
warranted  by  their  contributions  and  the 
matching  contributions  of  their  employers  to 
the  workers  who  are  brought  into  the  system 
at  the  outset,  will  involve  a  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  which  if  payments  are  be- 
gun immediately  will  total  approximately 
$500,000,000  per  year.  Under  the  plan  sug- 
gested, however,  no  payments  will  actually  be 
made  by  the  Federal  Oovernment  untU  1965, 
and  will,  of  course,  be  greater  than  they 
would  be  If  paid  as  incurred,  by  the  amount 
of  the  compovmd  interest  on  the  above  sum. 

In  recommending  a  Government  con- 
tribution the  1938  Advisory  Council  said: 

Since  the  Nation  a£  a  whole  will  materially 
and  socially  benefit  by  such  a  program,  it  is 
highly  appropriate  that  the  Federal  C3tovem- 
ment  should  participate  In  the  financing  of 
the  system.  With  the  broadening  of  the  scope 
of  the  protection  aSorded,  governmental  par- 
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la  all  the  more  Juatlllecl  since 
costs  of  relief  and  old-age 
materially  affected. 
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asslstai  ice 


1  148 


-ate 


thiee 


ber  e&ts. 


The  Advisory  Council  of 
the  following  statement  in  its 

The  Council  believes  that  old 
vlvors  Insurance  should  be 
assumption  tbat  general  taxation 
tually  share  more  or  less  equally 
ployer  and  employee  contributions 
ing  future  benefit  outlays  and 
costs.  Under  our  recommendatloi^ 
rate  of  benefits  will  be  paid  to 
retire  during  the  first  two  or 
of  operation  even  though  they 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  their 
social  Insurance  system.  It  woiUd 
table  to  ask  either  employers  or 
finance  the  entire  cost  of 
primarily  because  the  act  had  not 
earlier  than  it  was.  Hence,  It  Is 
the  Federal  Government,  as 
program,  to  assume  at  least 
accrued  liabilities  based  on  the 
of  early  retlrants.  A  GovemmenI 
tlon  would  be  a  recognition  of 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  in  the 
the  aged  and  of  widows  and 
a  contribution  Is  particularly 
view  of  the  relief  to  the  general 
which  should  result  from  the 
of  social  Insurance  for  part  of 
ance. 
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Since  1948,  we  have  added  vi  luable  but 
costly  benefits  under  the  syste:  n,  includ- 
ing disability  and  medicare  ho:  pital  ben- 
efits, charging  the  cost  to  ci^rrent  em- 
ployers and  employees. 

The  1971  Advisory  Council  on  Social 
Security,  although  it  did  not  recommend 
the  use  of  general  revenue  financing  for 
the  cash  benefits  of  the  social  security 
program,  it  did  recommend  th  eir  use  for 
the  medicare  program.  In  a  minority 
statement  included  with  the  C<  uncil's  re- 
port, five  members  of  the  13 -member 
Coimcil  recommended  that  one-third  of 
the  cost  of  the  cash  benefits  program 
should  be  paid  from  general  revenues. 

In  recommending  a  Govemment  con- 
tribution for  the  medicare  program,  the 
1971  Advisory  Council  on  Sociiil  Security 
stated: 

The  combined  Medicare  prograi  a  should  be 
financed  with  a  general-revenue  CDntrlbutlon 
equal  to  one-third  of  total  program  costs, 
with  such  share  being  lower  than  one-third 
at  first  and  gradually  Increasing  o  ver  a  period 
of  years  to  the  one- third  level. 

The  Council  believes  that  the  c<  st  of  health 
Insurance  protection  for  workei  s  who  pay 
contributions  that  are  less  than  he  value  of 
their  benefit  protection,  should  be  met  In 
part  by  the  Nation  as  a  whole  through  gen- 
eral revenues.  If  this  cost  Is  not  i  let  through 
general  revenues,  the  regular  woi  ker  and  his 
employer,  particularly  the  highei  -paid  regu- 
lar worker,  will  be  paying  conti  Ibutlons  In 
excess  of  the  value  of  his  protect  ion  In  order 
to  subsidize  those  who  do  not  pa  y  their  own 
way. 

If  there  were  no  Medicare  program,  it  Is 
likely  that  the  cost  to  the  Oo-«emment  of 
necessary  health  care  for  the  agtd  would  be 
substantially  Increased,  and  theie  Increased 
coets  would  have  to  be  borne  by  all  Income- 
taxpayers.  Since  the  Nation  as  a  '  vhole  bene- 
fits from  the  Medicare  program,  the  saving 
In  general  revenues  that  comes  about  from 
having  such  a  program  should  be  used  at 
least  In  part  to  finance  health  Ins  urance  pro- 
tection for  those  whose  contribu'  Ions  do  not 
cover  the  full  cost  of  their  prot<  ctlon. 


In  a  minority  statement,  appended  to 
the  reports  of  the  1971  Advisory  Council 
on  Social  Security,  five  Council  members 
expressed  the  following  views: 

There  are  compelling  reasons  why  a  con- 
tribution from  general  revenues  should  be 
made  to  the  cash  benefits  program.  In  order 
to  make  the  progreun  fuly  effective  In  Its 
early  years,  fuU-rate  benefits  have  been  and 
are  being  paid  to  people  who  were  already 
along  In  years  when  their  work  was  first  cov- 
ered under  the  program.  That  Is  to  say,  work- 
ers retiring  In  the  early  years  of  the  program, 
generally  speaking,  get  the  same  benefits  as 
they  would  get  if  the  program  had  been  In 
existence  and  they  had  been  covered  under 
It  throughout  all  of  their  woriclng  life.  Only 
a  smaJl  part  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  bene- 
fits being  paid  to  these  older  people  Is  met 
by  the  conrlbutions  they  and  their  employers 
paid.  The  remainder  is  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tributions of  current  and  future  workers  and 
their  employers.  The  cost  of  paying  full-rate 
benefits  to  older  workers  Is  about  one-third 
of  the  cost  of  the  program.  This  means  that 
future  workers  and  their  employers  wlU  pay 
contributions  which  are  about  60  percent 
higher  than  the  benefits  payable  to  these 
future  generations.  Thus  a  substantial  part 
of  the  contributions  to  the  program  goes  to 
meet  the  cost  of  getting  the  program  started. 
If  this  cost  were  to  be  met  by  a  Government 
contribution,  all  of  the  contributions  paid 
by  future  generations  of  workers  and  their 
employers,  would  be  available  to  furnish  pro- 
tection for  them.  The  adoption  of  a  financ- 
ing policy  calling  for  a  general  revenue  con- 
tribution equal  to  the  present  employers  and 
employee  contribution  rates — thus  meeting 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  program  through 
general  revenues — would  make  possible  an 
Improved  social  security  program  without  In- 
creasing payroll  contributions.  Such  a  gen- 
eral revenue  contribution  could  finance  near- 
ly a  50-percent  benefit  Increase. 

It  is  time  to  implement  more  fully  a 
sound  principle  of  contributory  social  in- 
surance which  is  widely  accepted  abroad, 
which  was  fully  supported  by  the  plan- 
ners and  the  earlier  advisory  councils, 
and  was  recognized  by  Congress  from 
1944  to  1950.  Only  in  this  way,  we  will 
be  able  to  insure  a  decent  retirement 
for  elderly  Americans  without  placing 
an  unfair  burden  on  the  present  work- 
ing generation  of  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  time 
further  material  on  this  proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Explanation  of  Nei.son  Patbou.  Tax  Refosm 
Proposal 

PURPOSE 

The  proposed  legislation  would  make 
broad-scale  improvements  In  the  payroU  tax 
for  social  security  making  it  fairer  and 
soiinder.  The  present  pajrroll  tax,  establish- 
ing a  Sat  tax  rate  of  5.85  percent  on  earned 
Income  up  to  a  fixed  celling  of  $10,800  this 
year  and  912.000  In  1974,  Is  highly  regressive. 
The  regressive  nature  of  the  tax  is  due,  in 
part,  to  the  lack  of  any  deduction  for  the 
size  of  the  famUy.  Among  wage  earners  there 
are  frequent  major  differences  In  the  tax 
burden  which  has  no  relationships  to  dif- 
ferences In  abUlty  to  pay. 

Because  the  biirden  of  the  payroll  tax  is 
focused  on  the  low  and  middle  Income  work- 
er, recent  Increases  In  the  payroU  tax — at  a 
comp>oimd  annual  growth  rate  of  more  than 
17  percent  since  1949 — have  largely  elimi- 
nated the  tax  relief  Congress  attempted  to 
extend  to  these  groups  In  1964,  1969,  and 
1971. 


PROPOSAL 

To  provide  for  a  more  equitable  and  pro- 
gressive payroU  tax,  the  proposed  legislation 
would: 

1.  Reduce  the  present  employee  payroU 
tax  rate  from  6.86  to  5.2  percent. 

2.  Allow  a  deduction  equal  to  the  low  In- 
come allowance — $1,300 — permitted  for  in- 
come tax  purposes. 

3.  AUow  a  deduction  for  employees  equal 
to  the  personal  exemptions — $750  per  per- 
son— permitted  for  Income  tax  purposes. 

4.  FamUies  with  Income  up  to  the  exemp- 
tion and  low-Income  aUowance  would  pay 
no  tax,  then  the  exemption  and  low-income 
allowance  is  phased  out  dollar  for  dollar  of 
Income. 

5.  Wage  celling  would  remain  the  same  as 
existing  law. 

EXPLANATION 

The  Nelson  legislation  would  allow  fami- 
lies to  have  personal  exemptions  and  low- 
income  allowances  Identical  to  those  pro- 
vided In  the  Income  tax  code  minus  the  dif- 
ference between  earnings  and  the  exemption 
and  low-income  allowance,  or  zero  which- 
ever Is  greater.  In  other  words,  the  family 
paying  the  payroll  tax  would  receive  the 
value  of  their  exemption  and  low-income 
allowance  provided  by  the  income  tax  code 
less  the  amount  by  which  their  earnings 
exceed  this  value. 

Married  couples  filing  Jointly  and  single 
Individuals  woiUd  receive  personal  exemp- 
tions, and  the  full  deduction  for  the  low- 
income  allowance,  married  wage  earners  fil- 
ing separately  would  each  be  allowed  $650 
plus  exemptions.  The  self-employed  would 
receive  personal  exemptions  and  the  low  In- 
come aUowance  under  the  same  rules  appli- 
cable to  employees.  Neither  the  rate  reduc- 
tion nor  personal  exemptions  and  low  income 
allowance  would  apply  In  the  computation 
of  the  tax  on  employers. 

The  payroU  tax  would  apply,  as  at  present, 
only  to  "wages"  and  "self-employment  In- 
come" as  defined  imder  the  Social  Security 
law.  Other  types  of  Income  would  not  be 
taxed.  The  present  law  excluding  the  earn- 
ings of  Federal  Government  employees,  most 
of  whom  are  covered  by  the  ClvU  Service 
Retirement  System,  and  railroad  workers, 
covered  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act, 
continued  unchanged. 

rORUTTLA 

1.  v*=v— (earnings  — v),  or  zero,  which- 
ever Is  greater. 

2.  earnings— v*=eamlngs  subject  to  pay- 
roU tax. 

v*  =  value  of  low  Income  allowance  and 
exemption  tinder  the  Nelson  payroll  pro- 
posal. 

v  =  value  of  low  Income  allowance  and  ex- 
emption aUowed  under  the  Income  tax  law. 
Example 
a.  A  famUy  of  four  with  one  wage  earner 
with  earnings  of  $4,300  would  pay  no  payroll 
tax. 

Basic  value  of  low  Income  allow- 
ance    ($1,300)     and     personal 

exemption   (4x$760) $4,300.00 

Earnings 4,300.00 

Earnings     minus     basic     value 

($4,300-$4,300)    0 

Adjusted  value  of  low  income  al- 
lowance and  exemption  ($4,300- 

0)    4,300.00 

Elarnlngs    minus    adjusted    value 

(94,30O-$4,300)    0 

Tax  on  adjusted  earnings  (5.2'Sx 

0)    0 

B.  A  family  of  four  with  one  wage  earne'- 
with  earnings  of  $6,450  would  pay  $223.60  In 
pajrroll  tax. 

Basic  value  of  low  Income  allow- 
ance   ($1,300)     and    exemption 

(4x$750)    - $4,300.00 

Earnings $6,450.00 
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Earnings  mln\is  basic  value  ($6,-  Her  Advisory  CouncUs,  and  was  recognized  bonanza  ahead? 

450-$4,300) $2,150.00  by  Congress  from  1944  to  1950.  Imperial  County  officials  and  landowners. 

Adjusted  value  of  low  Income  al-  ___^^^^^^^___  seeing  a  bonanza  of  industrial  development 

lowanoe  and  exemption  ($4,300-  ~~'^^^^^^~'~~  and  other  riches,  couldn't  be  more  delighted. 

J2  150)    ---    3,160.00  GEOTHERMAL  ENERGY  Leasing  fees  for  geothermal  lands  have  shot 

Earnings    minus    adjusted    value  „     „^^  „  ^     president  this  mom-  "P  ^  *^  ^'^^  ^  *^^  *°  *^^  an  acre  annuaUy 

($6.450-$2,150)    4,300.00  .    ^^■?,?f^'  .  ,/     „rt,i  ohJl,   t^,^1  ''°°^  *^°"*  *^  "*  ^'^'"^  annually  a  few  years 

Tax  on  adjusted  earnings  (5.2%x  ^^^  edition  of  the  WaU  Street  Journal  back.  Companies  have  already  promised  to 

14300)     223.60  contains  a  front  page  description  of  the  locate  here  when  the  power  is  developed. 

C.  A  family  of  four  with  one  wage  earner  growing    interest    the    Nation's    energy  And  what  has  happened  here  on  private 

with  earnings  of  $8,600  would  pay  $447.20.  companies  and  public  utilities  are  demon-  land  is  certain  in  a  few  months  to  l)e  repeated 

Basic  value  of  low  income  allow-  stratlng  in  geothermal  energy  as  a  poten-  in    known    federal     geothermal     prospects 

ance   ($U00)    and  exemptions  tially  invaluable  resource  for  the  genera-  ^^'■°^i'°"*  ^'^^  ""^^^  °\  *^!  Tvff^I'^^nf^  ^ 

(4X750)     $4,300.00  tlnn  nf  Plprtrir  nnwer    Accordine  to  the  the  federal  government  puts  these  lands  up 

BaLlnra                                        ..    8, 600. 00  "°^  °^  electHC  power.  Accoraing  lo  ine  ^^^  ^^^^  j^^  ^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^^  r^^  Department  of 

EitfninM  "'^'lis""  bMlc      value  article  the  geothermal  reservoir  beneath  ^^^  interior  wUl  lease  59  mUlion  acres  of 

($8  600-$4300)    4,300.00  the  Imperial   Valley   of   California   may  potential   geothermal   land   in   14   states,   of 

Adjusted  value  of  low  Income  al-  alone  provide  30  times  the  power  gen-  which  about  one  million  acres  are  pinpointed 

lowance  and  exemptions  $4,300-  erated  by  Hoover  Dam.  "prime"  because  natural  steam  vents  or  hot 

$4,300)  0  The  article  is  a  good  up-to-date  report  water  pools  have  confirmed  the  existence  of 

Earnings   minus   adjusted    value  on  geothermal  developments  and  comes  ^^^^^t'.."^"^  '^^^'^.a       u  ..       ^,„f,  „„»  „ii 

$8,600-0) 8,600.00  „_   thp   Yip^W  nf  thp  nrnnospd   National  "IfU  be  a  new  gold  rush, '  predicts  one  oU 

Tax  on  adjusted  earnings  (6.2%x  ^^}^  Search  a^dDevetSmentS  ''^'^^^^  executive.  "No  one  is  tipping  his 

ftSSOO^                                                  447  20  ^^crgy  Kesearcn  ana  ueveiopment  Act  ^and  right  now,  but  all  the  major  companies 

*         ' '"'="""«♦ °^  ^^"^^  introduced  yesterday  by  Senator  have  already  leased  private  lands  and  many 

Benefits  Jackson  and  27  cosponsors  including  my-  are  drilling  in  California,  Oregon,  New  Mex- 

AU  covered  American  workers  will  pay  less  ggj^   rp^^g  y  qj  jj^q^^.  legislation  proposes  Ico,  Arizona,  Colorado,  Utah  and  Idaho." 

payroU  taxes  than  they  would  pay  under  pres-  ^^     establishment     of     a     Geothermal  Geothermal  energy  Isn't  Unmedlately  going 

''^lll^lge  earners  whose  Incomes  are  below  Eaergy  Development  Corporation  to  mar-  ^-j^^^^fg^^^^.^^ '^ur^e  ^owTfor 

the  poverty  level  as  Implied  by  the  income  shal  the  resources  of  both  Government  ^^^\        ^un.  A  National  Science  Foundation 

tax  code  would  not  pay  any  payroll  tax.  and  Industry  for  the  harnessing  of  the  ^port  estimates  that  by  1985.  geothermal  re- 

The  payroll   tax   burden   will   reflect   the  Nation's  geothermal  power.  sources   in  the  U.S.  have  the  potential   of 

varying  abUity  to  pay  for  all  low  and  middle  New  technologies  are  needed  to  take  supplying  132  miUlon  kilowatts  of  electricity. 

Income  Americans.  fy^   advantage   of    our   geothermal   re-  and  by  the  year  2000  they  could  provide  396 

AU  families  of  four  with  one  wage  earner  sources   and   this   article   suggests   very  mlUlon  kilowatts.   The  U.S.   currently  pro- 

'^^^  n%'^T,Q?,^«^'?^.'^'?^fn^07c.'^"  strongly  that  industry  is  ready,  willing.  d«ces  360  miUlon  kilowatts,  but  ifs  estl- 

payroll  tax  In  1973  than  they  did  In  1972.  ^-^                  with  thp  Government  to  ^^^^  *^**  P^^^""  "®«<^  double  every  eight 

No  workers  earning  $9,000  or  less  wUl  pay  ^^a  aoie  10  worK  wiin  ine  tjovernmeni  lo  ^^^ 

more  than  his  1972  payroll  tax.  demonstrate  the  exploitability  of  the  re-  ^^  oldtimer 

All  workers  earning  above  $9,000  wUl  pay  source   and  to   develop   the   technology  ^j^^^^    ^^^^  ^^^  j^  ^^^^^  produced  com- 

11  percent  less  In  payroll  taxes  than  they  needed  to  do  SO.  merclally  from  geothermal  energy  in  seven 

would  pay  under  present  law.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti-  countries  Including  New  Zealand,  Japan  and 

The  discrimination  against  families  with  ^le    from    the    Wall    Street    Journal    of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  Italy,  steam  from  a  field 

more  than  one  wage  earner  would  end  ^nce  j^arch  20,  1973,  entitled  "Earth  Power"  near  Larderello  has  been  generating  kUo- 

ttieir  earnings  would  be  pooled  In  computing  ^^  printed  in  full  in  the  RECORD.  watts  since  1904. 

ThTuse  of  exemntlona  and  low  Income  al-  There  being  no  Objection,  the  article  GeotJaermal  resources  occur  naturally  In 

The  use  of  exemptions  and  low  income  ai-  ^rdPTixi  tn  h*.  nr1nt.Pri  in  thp  Rrrnnn  ni«>»  ^^  80  countries  in  two  basic  reservoir 

lowance  makes  the  tax  much  more  responsive  was  orderea  to  De  pnntea  m  tne  kecord,  j^^^^.  ,j,^  3^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  jj^y  steam 

to  real  differences  m  abUlty  to  pay.  This  pro-  as  follows:  systems   produce    steam   with   little   or   no 

posal  builds  Into  the  payroll  tax  the  prln-  Earth  Power:   Steam  Below  Ground  Seen  water,  and  the  steam  can  merely  be  directed 

clples  of  equity  and  progress  which  are  the  Givino  Big  Boost  to   U.S.   Energy  Supply  through  turbines  to  generate  electricity.  In 

foundation  of  any  enlightened  tax  system.  ^gy  j.^j.j  q    Gottschalk,  Jr.)  the  more  prevalent  hot  water  systems,  the 

Cost  El   Centbo,   Calif.— With   Its   year-round  hot  water  must  either  be  pumped  to  the 

The  proposed  legislation  will  cost  $8  bll-  growing  season  and  Irrigation  from  the  Colo-  surface    and    turned    mto    steam    or    run 

Hon.  Next  week.  Senator  Nelson  will  Intro-  rado  River,  the  Imperial  Valley  of  California  through  a  heat  exchanger.  The  leftover  hot 

duce  legislation  making  these  broad-scaled  is  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  areas  in  the  '^^^  ^  reinjected  into  the  ground  or  It 

changes  in  the  payroll  tax  and  reforms  In  nation.  Lettuce,  cabbage,  sugar  beets,  alfalfa,  '^^^  ^  desalinated  and  processed  for  mineral 

the  federal  Income  tax  that  will  raise  ap-  and  cotton  thrive  in  the  warm  sunshine  on  extracUon. 

proximately  $8  billion  In  additional  federal  land  reclaimed  from  the  desert.  ^^  ^^  ^-S-  ^^^^  '^  °^^  °^^  commerclai 

revenues.  The  legislation  combining  tax  and  But  beneath  the  fertUe  soU  Is  a  far  greater  geothermal  field  now  producing  Power.  That 

payroll    reform    would    make    both     taxes  treasure— a  vast  reservoir  of  subterranean  hot  ^  *  dry-steam  field  at  the  Geysers,  75  miles 

sounder  and  fairer.  water  that  geologists  say  can  provide  30  times  ^^h  of  San  Francisco  In  Sonoma  County. 

General  revenue  financing  for  social  se-  the  power  generated  by  the  Hoover  Dam.  "ere  Pacific   Gas   &  Electric  Co.,  NOTtnem 

curity  benefits  is  not  without  precedent  or  In   a   power-hungry   nation   racked   by   a  California  s    b^  utUlty,    has    been    buymg 

logic.  General  revenues  are  now  being  used  shortage  of  natural  gas  and  oil  and  worried  steam  since  1960. 

to  finance  some  aspects  of  the  Social  Secu-  about  the  safety  of  large  atomic  power  plants.  „  A  three-way  combine  of  Magma  Power  Co.. 

rity  program.  Many  of  the  Advisory  Coun-  the     relatively     pollution-free     geothermal  Y^  ?^         Co.  and  Tliermal  Power  Co.  has 

cUa  that  have  been  appointed  to  study  the  power  beneath  the  Imperial  Valley  looks  like  ^^^^d   more   than   80   steam   wells   In   the 

Social  Security  program  have  recommended  a  godsend.  Leading  oil  companies  and  utilities  ^f^^^'^^^^i^  steam  field  at  the  Geysers.  The 

the  use  of  general  revenue  financing.  The  have   stopped   asking   questions   about   how  °«yf "  ^^'^^  *=^'^"''-,r«''.^^^  '        ^« 

first  Advisory  CouncU  on  Social  Security  of  much  geothermal  power  will  cost  and  now  ^^^^^  of  power  By  ^^IS- M^^Po''"  says 

1937-38,    Which    recommended    the    preLnt  are  Intensely  engaged  in  a  wUdly  competitive  i^^^^P^^i^^  **V*^!!l^°'^^,^^^^^^^ 

basic  plan  stated:  scramble  to  find  and  develop  it.  enough  to  supply  the  power  needs  of  the  city 

'■Since  the  nation  as  a  whole  materlaUy  Practically  every  major  oil  company,  ready  ^^  San  Francisco, 

and  socially  benefits  by  such  a  program  It  Is  *«  aPP^y  drUling  skills  In  a  new  area,  has  htjghes  involved,  too 

highly  appropriate  that  the  Federal  Govern-  either  acquired  geothermal  leases  In  the  Im-  Another  company  active  at  the  Geysers  is 

ment  ahoniri  narti,.ir,ato  ir,  t»,«  flr,=„^i^r    ♦  P«'"lal  Valley,  is  negotiating  for  leases  or  Is  a  relatively  new  one.  Pacific  Energy  Corp., 

tee  svstem  wfth  t^?Hr^«!f«n?    financing  of  ^^^^^     ^^lilng  for  hot  water.  Two  major  which  has  an  unusual  backer-Hughes  Mi- 

tne  system.  With  the  broadening  of  the  scope  ^est    Coast    uUlltles,    Southern    California  craft  Corp..  the  giant  electronics  firm  owned 

01  tne  protection  afforded,  governmental  par-  gdlson  Co.  and  San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  by  the  Howard  Hughes  Medical  Foundation 

ticlpatlon  In  meeting  the  costs  of  the  pro-  have  teamed  with  oU  companies  in  the  search  (of  which  Mr.  Hughes,  the  bUlionalre  recluse, 

gram  Is  aU  the  more  Justified  since  the  exist-  for  and   development  of  geothermal   power  is  sole   trustee).   Through   a  wholly  owned 

Ing  costs  of  relief  and  old-age  assistance  wUl  here.  San  Diego  Gas  will  begin  construction  subsidiary,    Hughes   Aircraft   owns   58%    of 

be  materlaUy  affected."  of  a  $3  million  geothermal  pilot  power  plant  Pacific  Energy's  stock   and   has  put  about 

It  is  time  to  Implement  more  fully  a  sound  here  in  a  few  weeks;  the  utUity  has  already  $3.7  mlUlon  in  the  company  to  buy  and  de- 

prlnclple    of    contributory    social    Insurance  budgeted  $8  million  to  $10  million  to  acquire  velop  geothermal  leases  at  the  Geysers, 

which  Is  widely  accepted  abroad,  which  was  rights  of  way  for  power  lines  to  transport  the  Pacific  Energy's  chairman  Is  John  S.  Cal- 

fully  supported  by  the  planners  and  the  ear-  power  80  mUes  to  San  Diego.  Ion,  a  Natohez,  Miss.,  oil  and  gas  man.  Di- 
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rectors  of  Pacific  Energy  Include 
general   manager   of    Hughes 
Jack  Valentl,  president  of  the 
ture  Association  of  America  and 
to  President  Johnson. 

Pacific  Energy  officials  say  they 
ter  of  intent  from  Pacific  Oeis  & 
purchase  electricity  from  the  stean  i 
Pacific   Energy's    leases,   but   Pacir 
wont  be  seeing  any  profits  until  19 
Pacific  Energy  plans  to  bid  on 
geothermal  land  leases  offered  by] 
and  is  exploring  elsewhere  for  geotqermal 
posits.  To  beef  up  Its  technical 
ciflc  lured  Robert  Rex,  a  University 
fomla  geologist  who  is  the  leading 
the  Imperial  Valley  geothermal  re 
take  a  year's  leave  of  absence  to  be 
dent  for  exploration. 

Signal  Oil  &  Gas  Co.  is  also  negotiating 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  to  sell  electrjcity 
leaseholds  at  the  Geysers. 

But  although  the  Geysers  Is  the 
now  producing  electricity,  the  vast 
deposits  beneath  the  Imperial  Valley 
far  greater  geothermal  resource.  Evi  m 
Intense  private  activity  has  begun 
at  the  Mexican  end  of  the  valley 
is  nearest  to  being  produced. 

The  Mexican  government  Is  read^ 
now  to  start  up  a  75,000-kllowatt 
generating  station  at  Cerro  Prleto 
mUes  across  the  border  from  Caleilco 
Cerro  Prleto  Is  an  extinct  volcano; 
ten  rock  lying  beneath  the  surface 
base    heats   ground   water    that   c: 
tracted,  changed  to  steam  and  ru: 
turbines. 

At   a   recent   United   Nations 
however,  Mexican  authorities  conceded 
plant  won't  be  totally  poUutlon-frei  i 
tion  to  steam  and  water  from  the 
at  Cerro  Prleto,  the  Mexicans  said 
be   a  discharge  of  sulfuric   gas 
cause  air  pollution  if  prevailing  wlfcds 

DWINDLING     ENTHT7SIASM 

People  have  long  known  that 
hot  waters  beneath  the  Imperial 
cause  of  hot  mineral  springs  bubb  ng 
surface  In  many  areas.  There  was 
the  area  as  early  sis  1920,  but  the 
cent  history  of  geothermal  exploration 
in  the  early  1950s  when  Allen  T. 
sen,  drilling  for  oil,  Instead  hit 
hot  water  at  6,000  feet.  Immedlat^y 
rush  occurred,  with  companies  like 
on  of  California,   Shell,   Pure 
International  leasing  land. 

The  oU  companies'  enthusiasm 
however,  in  the  mld-to-late  1960s 
discovered  that  the   hot  waters 
saltier  than  they  had  expected  and 
corroded    their    pipes    and 
blades.  Geothermal  hopes  were 
the  Imperial  Valley. 

But  when  the  Mexicans  found 
that  was  only  about  as  salty  as 
Interest  began  anew.  Other  wells 
perial  Valley  disclosed  less-salty 
by  the  early  1970s  utilities  like  Southern 
ifornla  Edison  and  San  Diego  Gas 
found   themselves  In  a  bind, 
forces  were  halting  construction 
power  plants,  and  the  utilities 
perate  for  power  they  began  to 
any  new  source.  Shortages  and  rl^ng 
of  natural  gas  and  oil  and  worries 
safety  of  atomic  plants  suddenly 
thermal  power  seem  the  most  fe4slble 
energy  source. 

The  oil  companies  and  utilities 
now  was  worth  their  while  to  ejiplore 
develop  the  Imperial  Valley.  So  the 
has  started  all  over  again 

DRATTT    ROOMS,     NO    RECEPTIONISTS 

The  man  who  probably  holds  the  key  to 
development  of  the  Imperial  Va  ley's  geo- 
thermal potential  Is  the  same  mai  who  de- 
veloped the  Geysers — a  genial  78-year-old 
veteran  of  the  geothermal  business  named 
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Burton  C.  McCabe.  Mr.  McCabe  operates 
Magma  Power  Co.  out  of  an  office  In  one  of  the 
oldest  homes  still  standing  in  downtown  Los 
Angeles — a  Charles  Addams-type  house  in 
which  the  company  has  several  rooms  on  the 
second  floor.  The  drafty  rooms,  with  a  few 
desks  and  filing  cabinets,  are  a  sharp  con- 
trast with  the  skyscraper  offices  of  the  giant 
oil  companies  and  utilities  that  are  Mr.  Mc- 
Cabe's  competitors  and  collaborators.  There 
Is  no  receptionist  or  battery  of  secretaries 
acting  as  buffers  at  Magma  Power;  you  just 
walk  In. 

But  appearances  can  be  deceiving,  and  as 
Mr.  McCabe  likes  to  say,  "Economic  necessity 
makes  strange  bedfellows."  San  Diego  Gas  & 
Electric  Co.  is  impressed  enough  with  Mr. 
McCabe  to  put  up  $3  million  to  build  a  pilot 
plant  In  the  Imperial  Valley  based  on  his 
Magamax  closed-circuit  process  for  extract- 
ing the  heat  from  geothermal  hot  water  to 
make  electricity.  The  plant  is  expected  to  be 
completed  by  August,  and  If  It  works  as  San 
Diego  Gas  expects  it  to,  geothermal  develop- 
ment will  receive  a  tremendous  boost. 

A  San  Diego  Gas  subsidiary  has  already 
given  Magma  $700,000  for  drilling  expenses 
on  Magma  Power's  acreage  in  the  Imperial 
Valley  and  has  promised  more.  Magma  holds 
17,000  acres  of  leases  In  key  spots  In  the 
valley.  Magma  also  has  geothermal  leases 
elsewhere  in  California,  Nevada  and  Oregon. 

Standard  Oil  of  California  also  has  large 
acreage  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  but  the  com- 
pany is  operating  in  secrecy  and  won't  dis- 
close how  much  acreage  it  has  or  how  much 
It's  spending  on  geothermal  research  and 
development.  "We  have  considerable  hold- 
ings," says  Bob  Greider,  head  of  Standard's 
geothermal  group.  "We've  acquired  leases  and 
drilled  shallow  and  deep  geothermal  wells. 
We  don't  know  if  we  have  a  commercial  well 
or  not." 

THREE-WAT    COMBINE 

Another  powerful  combine  with  large  hold- 
ings in  the  Imperial  Valley  Is  a  three-way 
Unk-up  of  Southern  California  Edison  Co., 
Southern  Pacific  Land  Co.  and  Phillips 
Petroleum  Co.  The  combine's  first  project  Is 
to  see  If  It  can  produce  electricity  from  the 
30.000-acre  Buttes  geothermal  field  In  the 
Imperial  Valley.  Southern  Pacific  Land  Is 
Interested  In  the  minerals  in  the  hot  water. 
The  three  partners  also  plan  to  explore  for 
geothermal  power  in  other  art^as  of  the  U.S. 
Including  Southern  Pacific  holdings  in 
Nevada  and  Utah. 

Southern  California  Edison's  subsidiary. 
Mono  Power,  is  also  linked  up  with  Getty  Oil 
Co.  in  a  Joint  venture  to  drill  for  geothermal 
power  In  five  western  states. 

Union  Oil  Co.  of  California  Is  heavily  In- 
volved In  geothermal  power — more  so  than 
any  of  the  other  major  oil  companies — with 
a  50%  interest  in  steam-producing  wells  at 
the  Geysers,  geothermal  wells  in  the  Philip- 
pines, extensive  holdings  in  the  Imperial  Val- 
ley and  leases  in  New  Mexico  and  Nevada. 
First  reports  of  drilling  In  the  Philippines 
are  "encouraging,"  Union  says. 

Many  problems  remain  to  be  solved  before 
the  promise  of  geothermal  energy  comes  to 
pass  in  the  Imperial  Valley  and  the  rest  of 
the  US.  Although  San  Diego  Gas  is  building 
a  closed-system  pilot  plant  to  transfer  the 
energy  of  hot  water  into  electricity,  no  such 
plant  is  In  op>eratlon  now.  Without  a  closed- 
system  plant,  the  noise  and  fumes  of  other 
gases  from  the  changing  of  water  into  steam 
cause  a  pollution  problem. 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  subsidence. 
The  earth  sinks  when  water  is  pumped  out, 
so  the  water  must  be  reinjected.  At  last  one 
expert.  Prof.  Paul  T.  Grose  of  the  Colorado 
School  of  Mines,  thinks  that  reinjecting 
water  Into  the  earth  might  cause  earth- 
quakes. 

Practically  all  geothermal  experts  disagree 
with  this  thesis.  Kyushu  Electric  Power  Co. 
In  Japan  reported  no  seismic  activity  from 
reinjectlon  of  water  despite  careful  observa- 


tion during  four  years  in  earthquake  sensi- 
tive Japan.  The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
will  Install  a  network  of  earthquake  obser- 
vation points  In  the  Imperial  Valley  to  mon- 
itor the  seismic  effect  of  geothermal  drilling. 


THE  PROBLEM  CREATED  BY  PPC 
REGULATION  OF  THE  PRICE  OF 
NATURAL  GAS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
editorial  page  of  the  March  19  issue  of 
the  Wsishington  Post  there  appeared  a 
perceptive,  objective  view  of  the  prob- 
lem created  by  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion regulation  of  the  price  of  natural 
gas.  I  have  long  maintained  that  regula- 
tion was  the  cause  of  gas  shortages.  By 
making  the  production  of  natural  gas 
less  profitable,  the  FPC,  as  the  article 
points  out,  will  in  the  long  run  drasti- 
cally increase  the  costs  of  energy  to  the 
northeastern  consumer.  My  bill,  S,  371, 
to  deregulate  the  price  of  natural  gas  at 
the  wellhead,  might  result  in  some  in- 
creased gas  prices,  but  not  nearly  as 
much  as  the  price  of  the  synthetically 
produced  gas  or  the  imported  gas  being 
used  to  head  off  shortages.  Even  if  the 
price  of  domestically  produced  natural 
gas  were  to  double,  it  would  still  be  less 
than  half  the  price  of  synthetic  or  im- 
ported gas.  I  commend  the  Washington 
Post  article  to  my  colleagues,  and  re- 
spectfully request  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CocKPrr  Point  and  the  Price  of  Gas 

The  economics  of  natural  gas  has  gone 
badly  askew  In  this  country.  The  latest  illus- 
tration Is  the  Washington  Gas  Light  Com- 
pany's plan  to  generate  synthetic  gas  at  Cock- 
pit Point  on  the  Potomac  River.  The  company 
Is,  involuntarily,  demonstrating  that  the  fed- 
eral government's  misguided  efforts  to  hold 
down  the  price  of  gas  is  going  to  cost  the 
residential  consumer  a  lot  of  money. 

In  deference  to  an  obsolete  view  of  the 
consumers'  Interest,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission holds  the  price  of  natural  gas  low. 
But  the  FPC  has  Jurisdiction  only  over  gas 
that  crosses  state  lines.  As  a  result,  producers 
are  currently  selling  nearly  all  of  their  new 
production  in  the  state  of  origin  in  order  to 
avoid  the  PPC  regulations.  The  principal 
states  of  origin  are,  of  course,  Texas,  Loxilsl- 
ana  and  several  of  their  neighbors,  where  gas 
Is  burned  In  great  quantities  as  Industrial 
boUer  fuel  because  It  is  cheaper  than  the 
lowest  grade  of  oil. 

Washington  Gas  Light  gets  its  gas  from 
the  pipelines  that  carry  it  here  from  the 
southwest.  A  year  ago  one  of  the  lines  cut 
back  on  its  deliveries.  That  was  the  point  at 
which  Washington  Gas  Light  announced  that 
it  could  accept  no  new  customers.  Now  an- 
other line  has  warned  the  company  to  expect 
a  further  cut  next  year.  In  response,  quite 
properly,  Washington  Gas  Light  has  drawn 
up  a  proposal  to  protect  itself  and  its  cus- 
tomers by  making  synthetic  gas  at  Cockpit 
Point  from  naphtha. 

The  numbers  are  Illuminating.  The  average 
cost  of  natural  gas  at  the  well  runs  about  20 
cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet.  The  pipelines 
sell  it  to  Washington  Gas  Light  for  55  cents 
a  thousand  cubic  feet.  The  Cockpit  Point 
plant  wUl  produce  the  synthetic  gas  at  $1.50 
a  thousand  cubic  feet.  Because  the  PPC  holds 
the  price  of  natural  gas  too  low,  there  Is  a 
shortage,  and  because  there  is  a  shortage, 
we  must  buy  a  synthetic  substitute  that  costs 
three  times  as  much.  Who  is  saving  money 
for  whom? 
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The  immediate  effect  of  the  synthetic  gas 
on  the  customers'  bills  will  be  small.  The 
plant  is  to  produce  only  about  8  per  cent  of 
the  company's  requirements.  Since  most  of 
the  final  retail  price  Is  in  the  distribution 
system,  the  average  householder's  bill  will  go 
up  only  about  3  per  cent,  the  company  says. 
But  the  pattern  Is  obvious.  As  the  older  wells 
run  out  In  the  southwest,  under  present 
regulations  the  eastern  cities  like  Washing- 
ton must  rely  increasingly  on  expensive 
synthetics. 

The  solution  Is  to  deregulate  the  price  of 
natxiral  gas  at  the  well.  No  one  can  forecast 
accurately  how  high  the  price  might  go  If 
the  regulation  were  lifted.  Most  specialists 
guess  that  It  would  go  up  to  a  level  some- 
where between  twice  and  three  times  Its 
present  price — which  Is  to  say,  between  40 
and  60  cents  a  thousand  cubic  feet.  Adding 
the  cost  of  transporting  that  gas  to  Washing- 
ton, the  price  would  still  be  less  than  a  dol- 
lar. It  would  still  be  one-third  less  than  that 
of  the  synthetic  gas  produced  at  Cockpit 
Point. 

Despite  this  strange  and  costly  disparity, 
Washington  Gas  Light  is  undoubtedly  well 
advised  to  proceed  with  the  synthetic  gas 
plant.  While  the  deregulation  of  gas  prices 
Is  now  manifestly  desirable,  the  legislation 
to  accomplish  It  cannot  be  enacted  quickly 
or  easily.  The  public  mistrust  of  the  Industry 
is  strong  and  the  need  for  safeguards  is  clear. 
The  prospect  now  Is  for  a  prolonged  period 
of  debate  and  uncertainty.  It  the  meantime 
the  customers  of  Washington  Gas  Light  will 
discover  that,  when  artlfically  low  prices 
create  shortages,  the  remedy  Is  remarkably 
expensive. 

BRITAIN'S  WHITE  PAPER  FOR 
NORTHERN  IRELAND 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  official  summary  I  have  seen,  the 
white  paper  for  Northern  Ireland,  an- 
nounced today,  is  a  small  but  construc- 
tive forward  step  in  Britain's  policy  to- 
ward Ulster,  and  I  welcome  it  as  such. 

But  the  proposals  themselves  are  still 
far  more  shadow  than  substance.  The 
new  Northern  Ireland  assembly,  based 
on  proportional  representation,  is  a 
hopeful  beginning,  but  it  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  become  the  high  water  mark  of 
British  policy.  Almost  all  of  the  details 
of  shared  legislative  and  executive  power 
in  Northern  Ireland  are  left  for  fu- 
ture resolution,  including  the  status  and 
powers  of  the  Council  of  Ireland,  on 
whose  reality  the  hopes  and  dreams  of 
the  minority  so  much  depend. 

At  least,  however,  a  new  foimdation 
has  been  laid,  and  men  of  good  will  on 
both  sides  can  now  begin  to  build  their 
future.  If  Britain  and  the  people  of 
Ulster  use  the  opportunity  to  create  a 
future  of  peace  and  even-handed  justice 
In  Northern  Ireland,  then  the  promise  of 
the  white  paper  will  be  met,  and  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  both  sides,  will 
be  fulfilled. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  summary  of  the  white 
paper  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Britain's  White  Paper — A  Summary 

The  White  Paper  on  the  future  of  North- 
ern Ireland  Is  being  published  today  (20 
March).  It  is  entitled  "Northern  Ireland 
Constitutional  Proposals",  and  is  In  six  parts. 

2.  Part  1  "The  Search  for  Consensus"  takes 
as  Its  starting  point  paragraph  79  of  the 
discussion  paper  of  October   1972,  and  re- 


views developments  since  Its  publication 
(entry  Into  EEC  of  both  Britain  and  the 
Irish  Republic,  the  new  an ti -terrorist  legis- 
lation In  the  republic,  HMG's  acceptance  in 
principle  of  the  Diplock  report  and  the 
border  poll.) . 

3.  Part  2  "Conditions  for  a  Settlement"  sets 
out  the  basic  conditions  for  a  settlement, 
and  outlines  the  obligations  Incumbent  on 
citizens  of  Northern  Ireland  (and  thus  of  the 
United  Kingdom  as  a  whole),  whatever  their 
views  may  be  on  the  question  of  Irish  unity. 
It  sets  out  the  background  to  the  constitu- 
tional proposals — education,  economic  and 
social  problems  and  the  "urgent  and  com- 
pelling" problem  of  violence. 

4.  The  essence  of  the  White  Paper  is  in 
part  3  "The  Constitutional  Proposals"  which 
contains  the  framework  for  new  constitu- 
tional arrangements.  This  envisages  a  New 
Northern  Ireland  Assembly  of  about  8o  mem- 
bers elected  by  the  single  transferable  vote 
system  of  proportional  representation  ap- 
plied to  the  12  Westminister  constituencies. 
It  provides  that  a  comprehensive  new  con- 
stitutional bill  for  the  Government  of 
Northern  Ireland  will  be  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment to  replace  the  arrangements  tempo- 
rarily set  aside  by  direct  rule.  There  will  be 
no  increase  In  the  present  representation  of 
Northern  Ireland  at  Westminster.  It  en- 
visages that  the  new  arrangements  will  come 
into  force  In  three  stages,  which  are: 

(I>  Election  of  the  new  assembly; 

(II)  Development  by  the  assembly  of  its 
own  rules  and  procedures  (see  also  para.  8 
below) ; 

(III)  Discussions  between  representatives 
of  the  parties  elected  to  the  assembly  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  the  method  of  choos- 
ing an  executive. 

5.  The  White  Paper  at  this  point  states — 
and  this  is  the  heart  of  the  matter — that  it  is 
HMG's  view  that  the  executive  itself  can  no 
longer  be  solely  based  on  any  single  party. 
If  that  party  draws  Its  support  and  Its  elected 
representation  virtually  entirely  from  only 
one  section  of  a  divided  community. 

6.  When  the  Secretary  of  State  Is  satisfied 
that  the  three  stages  have  been  completed  as 
he  would  wish,  appropriate  powers  (see  para  9 
below)  will  be  devolved  on  the  new  assem- 
bly and  executive. 

,  THE  EXEcrrnvE 

7.  Members  of  the  executive  will  be  the 
political  heads  of  departments  who  will  also 
be  the  chairmen  of  the  relevant  assembly 
committees  (see  para  8  below).  There  will 
also  be  a  central  secretariat  whose  political 
head  will  lead  the  assembly  and  preside  over 
the  executive,  but  he  will  not  have  the  status 
of  prime  minister,  nor  will  the  executive 
amount  to  a  cabinet. 

COMMITTEES 

8.  The  functional  committees  formed  from 
the  assembly  will  have  a  membership  re- 
flecting the  balance  of  parties  In  the  assem- 
bly. Members  of  each  committee  will  be 
brought  into  fullest  consultation  before  any 
new  law  or  policy  relevant  to  their  depart- 
ment's work  is  proposed  to  the  assembly,  and 
provision  will  be  made  for  a  "pre-leglslatlon" 
stage  to  enable  the  committee  to  consider 
detailed  proposals  before  presentation  to  the 
assembly  as  a  whole. 

LEGISLATIVE    POWERS 

9.  The  scheme  for  the  legislative  pxjwers  of 
the  assembly  will  provide  for  "excepted  mat- 
ters" on  which  the  assembly  may  not  legis- 
late in  any  circumstances  (e.g.  foreign  af- 
fairs and  the  armed  forces — matters  which 
have  always  been  outside  the  comp)€tence  of 
the  Northern  Ireland  Parliament) ,  "re- 
served" matters,  on  which  the  assembly  may 
not  normally  legislate,  although  in  excep- 
tional circumstances  It  will  be  possible  for 
the  United  Kingdom  Government  to  permit 
it  to  do  so  (e.g.  matters  within  the  field  of 
law  and  order)  and  "transferred"  matters  on 


which  the  assembly  will  have  unrestricted 
competence  to  legislate  (e.g.  employment, 
education,  housing  and  regional  develop- 
ment) . 

10.  The  assembly  will  be  debarred  from 
legislating  in  a  manner  which  discriminates 
against  anybody  on  political  or  religious 
grounds.  Should  It  do  so,  or  trespass  upon 
"reserved"  or  "excepted"  matters,  there  Is 
an  additional  safeguard  in  that  no  legislative 
measure  passed  by  the  assembly  will  have 
the  force  of  law  unless  It  has  received  the 
approval  of  the  Queen  In  council  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
which  may  be  withheld. 

OATH  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

11.  Members  of  the  executive  wiil  be  re- 
quired to  take  some  form  of  undertaking 
on  assuming  office  but  no  oath  of  allegiance 
will  be  required  from  members  of  the 
assembly  or  from  persons  assuming  any 
other  office  in  central  or  local  government. 

THE  SECRET  ART  OF  STATE 

12.  There  will  continue  to  be  a  Secretary 
of  State  for  Northern  Ireland  who  will  con- 
sult with  the  elected  representatives  to  dis- 
cuss devolution  of  powers,  and  thereafter  (In 
addition  to  the  watchdog  role  described  in 
para  10)  exercise  direct  ministerial  respon- 
sibility for  certain  reserved  matters  which 
touch  on  Northern  Irland,  and  at  the  same 
time  represent  Northern  Ireland's  Interests 
In  the  United  Kingdom  cabinet. 

SPECIAL  POWERS  ACT 

13.  The  Special  Powers  Act  will  be  re- 
pealed. It  will  be  replaced  by  legislation  to 
give  effect  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Diplock  Commission  and  to  re-enact  those 
regulations  made  under  the  special  powers 
act  which  are  still  found  necessary  to  deal 
with  violence  and  subversion.  This  legisla- 
tion will  apply  only  to  Northern  Ireland  and 
will  be  operative  only  for  the  period  of  such 
emergency  and  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
deal  with  It.  There  will  also  be  legislation 
to  provide  flnanclal  arrangements  so  that 
Northern  Ireland  may  accomplish,  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  once  violence  has  ended,  the  task 
of  physical  reconstruction  and  rehabilita- 
tion created  by  the  disorders  of  recent  years, 
to  create  a  sound  base  for  the  economy  and 
to  help  Northern  Ireland  achieve  those 
standards  of  living,  employment  and  social 
conditions  which  prevail  in  Great  Britain. 

14.  Part  4  "A  Charter  of  Human  Rights" 
summarises  the  various  measures  which  have 
been  taken  and  other  steps  which  have  been 
recommended  and  are  under  consideration 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  individual. 

15.  Part  5  "Relations  With  the  RepubUc  of 
Ireland"  provides  that  following  elections  to 
the  Northern  Ireland  Assembly,  HMG  will 
invite  the  Government  of  the  Irish  Republic 
and  leaders  of  the  elected  representatives  of 
Northern  Ireland  to  take  part  with  them  in 
a  conference  to  discuss  the  three  objectives 
set  out  in  the  chapter  of  the  discussion  paper 
entitled  "The  Irish  Dimension".  These  are 
the  formal  acceptance  of  the  present  status 
of  Northern  Ireland,  without  prejudice  to 
the  possibility  of  subsequent  change  in  that 
status  if  there  Is  agreement  to  this  by  the 
people  of  Northern  Ireland,  effective  consul- 
tation and  co-operation  in  Ireland  for  the 
beneflt  of  North  and  South  alike,  and  the 
provision  of  a  firm  basis  for  concerted  gov- 
ernmental control  and  community  action 
against  terrorism.  These  objectives  (and  most 
conveniently  the  second)  could  be  achieved 
by  the  creation  of  a  Council  of  Ireland  which 
could  Involve  HMG  at  Westminster  if  It  Is 
to  deal  with  matters  outside  the  competence 
of  the  new  Northern  Ireland  executive. 

16.  Summing  up.  part  6  "Summary  and 
Conclusion"  of  the  White  Paper  states  that: 

"Under  the  proposed  settlement.  Northern 
Ireland  will  continue  to  have  a  greater  degree 
of  self-government  than  any  other  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  .  .  ." 
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"To  all  those  who  support  the  continued 
union  with  Great  Britain,  the  proposals 
firm  assurances  that  this  union  will 
and  be  defended,  for  as  long  as  tha 
wish  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
Ireland.  .  .  ." 

"To  all  those  who  seek  the  unlflcAtlon 
Ireland  by  consent,  but  are  genuinely 
pared  to  work  for  the  welfare  of 
Ireland,  the  proposals  offer  the  opportunity 
to  play  no  less  a  part  in  the  life  anc 
affairs  of  Northern  Ireland  than  is 
their  fellow-cltlzens.  .  .  ." 

"To  all,  whatever  their  religion 
political  beliefs,  the  proposals  extent! 
tlve  protection  against  any  arbitrary 
criminatory  use  of  power". 
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THE   NEED   FOR   REFORM   Ol  ^   THE 
FEDERAL  ANTIPOVERTY  EF]  ^ORT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
news  report  revealing  additional  misuse 
of  public  funds  by  a  so-called  aitipov- 
erty  agency  gives  further  evidence ;  of  the 
wisdom  which  the  administration 
exercising  in  its  efforts  to  reform 
eral  antipoverty  effort.  This  case 
many  others,  involves  funds 
the  OfQce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
used  to  benefit  not  the  poor 
whom  they  were  intended,  but 
assortment  of  lawyers,  bankers, 
vestors  who  managed  to  positior 
selves  in  the  circuitous  route  alonf 
so  much  antipoverty  money  has 
mitted  to  flow. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my 
and  of  the  taxpayers  to  an  article 
ing  in  last  Wednesday's  Washington 
which  details  this  latest  bizarre 
OEO's  peculiar  history.  The  facts 
completely  clear;  the  full  story 
yet  been  revealed.  The  best  that 
charitably  said  at  this  point  is 
confusion  which  surrounds  the 
curately  reflects  the  ineptness  w 
characterized  the  use  of  Federal 
poverty  money.  A  less  charitable 
vation  would  be  that  It  reflects  on^e 
how  well-intentioned  but  ill 
Federal  programs  to  help  the 
led  only  to  corruption  and 
tlon. 

During  the  past  decade,  the 
Government  sought  to  correct 
equities  In  American  society 
vast  range  of  programs  lnvolvl4g 
slve     expenditures     of    the 
money.  Today,  we  are  still 
price,  and  the  inequities  remain, 
couraglng  to  find  that  past 
these  efforts  are  beginning  to 
that  good  intentions  and  noble 
not  enough — that  the  mere 
more  bureaus  and  agencies  does 
sure  success.  Hopefully,  this 
will  be  translated  into  responsil^e 
when  these  programs  came  up 
newal. 

Hopefully,  we  will  resist  the 
tlon  to  engage  in  more  loose 
about  the  plight  of  the  poor 
authorize  and   appropriate 
funds  only  a  small  fraction  of 
ever  trickle  down  to  the  benefit 
lea's  poor  people.  Hopefully 
learned  something  from  the 
of  the  last  decade  and  we  will 
afraid  to  terminate  or  drastlcall:  ■ 
those   programs  which  have 
short  of  their  goals.  The  time 
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to  stop  piling  Federal  program  upon  Fed- 
eral program,  layer  upon  layer  in  the 
Washington  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  referred 
be  included  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Aktipovertt  Oboup  Lent  Monxt  to  Compant 

Its  Ofticebs  Headed 

(By  Timothy  S.  Robmson) 

Most  of  a  $225,000  fund  set  up  In  1971  with 
federal  antipoverty  money  to  aid  minority 
businesses  here  has  been  lent  to  an  organiza- 
tion whose  officers  are  the  same  men  charged 
with  administering  the  fund,  according  to 
federal  sources. 

The  Brookland  Fund  was  approved  by  the 
United  Planning  Organization  (UPO) ,  which 
dispenses  antipoverty  money  here,  as  a  way 
to  use  money  that  would  have  had  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  TT.S.  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity if  UPO  had  not  found  a  use  for  It. 

At  least  one  member  of  the  UPO  board  of 
trustees  has  claimed  that  UPO  Director  Jean- 
us  B.  Parks  Jr.  has  not  Informed  the  board 
about  the  fund,  or  to  whom  It  has  lent 
money. 

The  board  member,  Carl  A.  Eklund,  said  at 
a  board  meeting  last  night  that  Parks  had 
rejected  previous  requests  for  information 
concerning  the  fund.  Parks  denied  Eklund's 
accusation,  and  the  board  went  Into  execu- 
tive session  to  discuss  the  fund  and  Eklund's 
charges. 

Parks  could  not  be  reached  for  comment  on 
the  fund  earlier  yesterday,  and  other  UPO 
officials  have  not  responded  to  questiona 
about  it. 

Last  night.  Parka  charged  at  the  open 
board  meeting  that  The  Washington  Post 
had  treated  UPO  unfairly  in  the  past  and 
had  emphasized  negative  aspects  of  the 
agency's  programs.  "I  have  more  Important 
things  to  do  now  than  responding  to  re- 
porters' inquiries,"  Parks  said  in  referring  to 
agency  attempts  to  find  other  funds  to  re- 
place the  more  than  (7  mlUlon  In  OEO  money 
It  is  losing. 

However,  sources  confirmed  the  existence 
of  the  Brookland  Fund,  and  said  that  the 
FBI  has  been  Investigating  it  for  several 
weeks. 

Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Lester  B.  Seldel 
of  the  fraud  unit,  who  has  prosecuted  cases 
dealing  with  poverty  fund  misuse  here  in 
the  past  year,  said  he  was  aware  of  a  com- 
plaint about  the  fund,  but  would  make  no 
further  comment. 

An  OEO  spokesman  In  Washington  said 
yesterday  that  the  sigency's  Inspections 
branch  also  was  aware  of  the  Brookland 
Fund  and  has  investigated  it,  but  that  it  did 
not  see  any  ethical  violations  or  improper 
conduct  In  the  fund's  administration. 

The  Brookland  Fund  was  Incorporated  In 
D.C.  on  Sept.  29,  1971,  as  a  nonprofit  organi- 
zation. According  to  its  Incorporation  papers, 
the  fund's  primary  objective  was  to  benefit 
the  metropolitan  Washington  area  through 
Increased  employment,  payroll,  and  business 
volume  by  assisting  financial  partnerships 
and  associations  of  all  kinds. 

Members  of  its  board  of  directors  were 
listed  as  Jeunes  W.  Cobb,  an  attorney;  WU- 
liam  B.  Fitzgerald,  president  of  the  Inde- 
pendence Federal  Savings  and  Loan  here; 
Howard  C.  Davis,  a  dentist  and  Investor; 
LeCount  R.  Davis,  a  financial  consultant; 
Lonnie  Sanders,  a  former  Washington  Red- 
skin back  and  now  associated  with  a  mort- 
gage banking  firm  here,  and  William  Simp- 
son, owner  of  Billy  Simpson's  restaurant  on 
Oeorgia  Avenue  NW. 

At  last  night's  board  meeting.  Parks  Indi- 
cated there  were  three  additional  board 
members  representing  UPO  on  the  Brookland 
Fund.  However,  those  members  are  not  listed 
in  the  Incorporation  papers. 


Brookland  Enterprises,  according  to  city 
records,  was  Incorporated  May  25.  1967,  as  a 
profit-making  diversified  Investing  firm.  Its 
last  annual  report,  filed  Feb.  16,  1972,  lists 
Cobb  and  Flt^erald  as  the  only  directors, 
Simpson  as  president,  Sanders  as  vice  presi- 
dent, Howard  Davis  as  secretary  and  LeCoimt 
Davis  as  treasurer. 

Federal  sources  also  said  that  the  fvmd 
was  kept  In  Independence  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  for  a  time.  Howard  Davis  is  vice 
president  of  that  bank,  and  Cobb  is  a  mem- 
ber of  Its  board  of  directors.  Fitzgerald  said 
yesterday  that  "less  than  $1,000"  of  the  fund 
remained  in  his  financial  Institution  and 
that  he  did  not  know  how  much  money  was 
In  other  banks. 

While  exact  figures  were  not  available  from 
federal  agencies,  banks  or  UPO.  sources  said 
most  of  the  original  8225,000  had  been  chan- 
neled directly  to  Brookland  Enterprises.  Inc. 
Brookland  Enterprises  signed  a  lease  in 
December,  1970,  for  the  construction  of  a  $2 
million  waterfront  restaurant  In  the  South- 
west urban  renewal  area.  The  restaurant 
would  be  a  three-story  building  on  the  Wash- 
ington Channel  across  from  Jefferson  Junior 
High  School,  and  is  expected  to  seat  725 
persons. 

When  asked  about  the  two  organizations, 
Brookland  Fund  and  Brookland  Enterprises, 
yesterday,  Sanders  and  Simpson  referred 
questions  to  LeCount  Davis.  Fitzgerald  said 
Davis  was  In  the  hospital,  and  referred  calls 
to  Cobb,  whose  office  said  he  could  not  be 
reached  yesterday.  Fitzgerald  also  said  Parks 
at  UPO  wovUd  have  the  full  details  on  the 
Brookland  Fund  operation. 

After  several  attempts  by  Washington  Post 
reporters  to  get  information  about  the  fund 
from  UPO  over  the  past  month.  Post  attor- 
neys  wrote  the  UPO  legal  office  on  March  1 
to  formaUy  request  that  the  documents  re- 
lating to  use  of  public  funds  be  released.  The 
letter  also  asked  several  specific  questions 
about  the  UPO  organization  In  general  and 
the  Brookland  Fund  In  particular. 

Assistant  UPO  general  counsel  Samuel 
Sharp,  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed, 
said  in  a  telephone  Interview  Friday  that  he 
had  received  the  letter.  "The  general  coun- 
sel's time  Is  limited,  (and)  we've  been  work- 
ing long  hours  through  the  weekend,"  Sharp 
said,  adding  he  had  not  had  time  to  respond 
to  the  questions  yet. 

An  OEO  spokesman  in  the  agency's  Phila- 
delphia regional  office  said  the  fund  was  ap- 
proved as  a  "revolving"  fund.  It  would  sup- 
ply money  to  new  projects  and  businesses, 
and  the  money  would  be  returned  to  the 
fund  If  the  new  projects  succeeded,  accord- 
ing to  the  spokesman. 


THE    HIGH    SCHOOL    FOR    HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  March 
12  issue  of  the  American  Medical  News 
contained  an  article  on  the  High  School 
for  Health  Professions  In  Houston,  Tex. 

The  High  School  for  Health  Profes- 
sions is  an  innovative  and  experimental 
program  which  has  been  received  with 
overwhelming  enthusiasm  by  the  stu- 
dents, their  parents,  and  the  faculty.  It  is 
being  conducted  by  the  Houston  Inde- 
pendent School  District  and  the  Baylor 
College  of  Medicine  to  train  high  school 
students  for  careers  in  the  health  fields. 
Medicine  is  mixed  with  the  traditional 
high  school  curriculum. 

In  view  of  our  Nation's  need  to  attract 
dedicated  and  capable  students  into  the 
health  professions,  I  commend  this  effort. 
I  have  some  reservations  in  regard  to  the 
tendency  to  encourage  students  to  spe- 
cialize at  such  an  early  age;  however,  the 
article  reveals  that  the  facility  Is  aware 
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of  this  tendency  and  is  seeking  to  pro- 
mote a  well-rounded  curriculum. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  my  col- 
leagues may  review  this  interesting  con- 
cept, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pke-Med  Taught  in  High  School 

Ludi  Jlmlnez,  age  16,  Is  a  typical  teenage 
student  attending  a  most  untypical  high 
school. 

She  and  44  other  sophomores  In  Houston, 
Tex.,  are  being  trained  for  careers  In  the 
health  field  under  an  experimental  progriim 
co-sponsored  by  the  Baylor  College  of  Med- 
icine. 

The  school,  conducted  In  the  classrooms 
and  laboratories  at  Baylor,  has  proven  a 
big  hit  with  the  students,  their  parents,  and 
the  faculty. 

Medicine  Is  mixed  with  the  traditional  high 
school  curriculum.  Thus,  in  the  study  of 
Shakespeare,  the  students  might  also  dis- 
cuss the  health  of  the  characters;  In  mathe- 
matics, they  might  probe  medical  cost  prob- 
lems; and  In  a  foreign  language,  they  might 
learn  medical  terminology. 

Outside  the  classroom — in  the  labora- 
tories, hospitals,  and  business  offices — the 
students  see  how  health  professionals  work 
and  what  is  expected  of  them  on  particular 
assignments. 

Miss  Jlmlnez  and  her  44  classmates,  all 
selected  at  random  from  the  six  regions  com- 
prising the  Houston  Independent  School 
District,  enrolled  at  Baylor  last  October,  and. 
according  to  plans,  will  graduate  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1975.  A  second  class  of  sophomores 
will  enroll  next  fall. 

The  current  class  represents  a  cross-section 
of  the  school  district.  Selected  from  300 
applicants,  the  class  Includes  24  females  and 
21  males,  and  has  23  Anglos,  seven  Mexican- 
Americans,  and  15  blacks.  All  applicants  must 
have  an  Interest  in  health,  have  a  "C"  aver- 
age or  better,  and  be  at  the  sophomore  level. 

Classroom  scheduling  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent than  the  normal  high  school. 

Efforts  are  made  to  hold  the  traditional 
courses  in  the  morning,  with  afternoons  set 
aside  for  lab  work  and  teaching  patient-care 
techniques. 

There  are  no  bells  to  signal  the  end  of  one 
class  period  and  the  beginning  of  the  next 
and  the  teenage  students  do  miss  out  on 
some  of  the  usual  extracurricular  activities. 

But.  they  don't  seem  to  mind. 

Ludi.  who  wants  to  be  a  pediatrician,  said 
the  Baylor  program  Is  showing  her  first-hand 
the  life  of  a  physician  and  other  health  work- 
ers. "I'm  glad  they  started  something  like 
this,"  she  told  AMN.  "The  school  Is  going  to 
be  a  real  success." 

Mark  Littlejohn,  age  16.  misses  gym  the 
most  (facilities  are  not  yet  ready),  but  has 
taken  up  Jogging  Instead.  Noting  that  he  al- 
ways wanted  to  become  a  surgeon.  Mark 
said  he  is  not  sure  now,  "because  they  are 
showing  us  so  many  different  health  oppor- 
tunities." 

Similarly,  Serena  Johnson,  who  wanted  to 
enter  hematology,  has  broadened  her  hori- 
zons through  the  school  and  is  considering 
other  career  choices. 

Kay  Ann  Reed,  who  wants  to  be  a  nurse, 
misses  her  old  school  friends  and  her  role  In 
student  council  the  most,  but  said  these 
losses  are  offset  by  "having  the  opportunity 
to  see  everything  under  a  real  setting.  This 
is  not  TV  stuff.  It's  the  real  thing.  ...  I  hope 
more  kids  have  the  chance  I  have." 

Alice  Patten,  15,  also  misses  her  school 
buddies  and  sometimes  finds  "the  college 
kids  here  so  much  older."  But  Alice,  who 
wants  to  become  a  general  practitioner,  "likes 
everything  else  about  the  school.  .  .  ." 


The  "older  kids,"  the  Baylor  medical  stu- 
dents, have  readily  accepted  their  new  class- 
mates. 

Two  representative  medical  students,  Dan 
Davis  (fourth  year)  and  Bob  Parke  (third 
year) ,  praised  the  program. 

Davis  cited  the  range  of  choices  the  pro- 
gram opens  up.  "I  think  the  way  it  is  plan- 
ned," he  said,  "it  will  enable  the  student  to 
get  out  of  the  educational  rat  race  whenever 
he  wants  to,  because  it's  not  Just  aimed  at 
creating  more  doctors,  but  at  training  more 
people  for  allied  health  areas." 

Parke  was  concerned  that  the  program 
might  "steal  childhood  from  these  kids."  He 
warned  that,  "It's  got  to  provide  them  with 
all  of  the  real  high  school  experiences.  It 
can't  Ignore  the  personal  aspects.  I'd  hate 
to  see  it  create  a  bunch  of  teenage  super - 
specialists." 

However,  he  added  that,  "We  need  some 
changes  In  American  education,  and  if  this 
program  can  help  these  kids,  then,  fine.  It's 
Justifying  its  existence." 

Joseph  M.  Merrill,  MD,  BCM  executive  vice 
president,  stressed  that,  "This  is  no  prep 
school  for  medicine.  Of  course,  we  want  to 
recruit  the  best  we  can  for  the  health  profes- 
sions and  we  think  we  do  pretty  well  at  this. 

"The  purpose  of  this  school  is  to  be  a  high 
school — to  represent  a  cross-section  of  the 
school  district.  But  If  the  school  can  de- 
velop a  meaningful  experience  to  life  and 
if  the  students  can  gain  this  In  a  medical 
environment,  then  I  think  the  program  will 
have  Its  worth." 

The  thrust  of  the  school,  said  Robert  E. 
Roush  Jr.,  director  of  the  college's  Center  for 
Allied  Health  Manpower  Development,  is 
"career  education,  not  vocational  education. 
We  are  trying  to  establish  a  career  education 
model  that  will  provide  a  student  with  a 
marketability  that  he  can  build  on — either 
through  further  education  or  on  the  Job.  If 
we  dont  graduate  these  kids  with  a  market- 
able skill,  then  our  program  has  failed  and 
they  may  as  well  have  gone  to  a  regular  high 
school." 

Integrating  medicine  Into  a  normal  high 
school  curriculum  is  the  task  of  a  team 
headed  by  Perry  Weston,  principal  of  the 
high  school,  and  Matthew  W.  Noall,  PhD,  as- 
sociate professor  of  biochemistry  at  the  col- 
lege and  coordinator  for  the  biological  sci- 
ences for  the  Center  for  Allied  Health  Man- 
power Development. 

Weston,  who  doubles  as  a  teacher  of 
mathematics,  has  a  staff  or  four  full-time 
instructors  and  three  part-time  or  hourly 
teachers.  All  but  two  have  science  back- 
grounds, and  provide  a  medical  perspective 
for  the  regular  high  school  classes. 

On  the  medical  side  of  the  program,  cur- 
rent plans  call  for  students  In  their  first  year 
to  explore  the  various  areas  and  ramifica- 
tions of  medicine;  In  the  second  year  to  se- 
lect several  areas  for  concentrated  study;  and 
in  the  third  year  to  become  even  more  selec- 
tive, by  concentrating  in  one .  or  two  areas 
of  special  interest. 

According  to  Dr.  Noell.  there  are  three 
points  to  remember  about  this  school.  First. 
It  is  not  a  prep  or  vocational  school  but 
something  in  between.  Second,  the  school  Is 
working  from  within  the  medical  profes- 
sion. And,  third,  it  is  not  trying  to  displace 
any  of  the  professional  programs  within  the 
medical  profession,  but  is  supporting  and 
trying  to  create  further  opportunities  within 
the  context  of  the  medical  framework. 

"I  believe,"  said  Dr.  Noall,  "that  we  need 
something  different  from  the  general  high 
school  education  of  the  paist.  We  need  to  pro- 
vide the  students  with  more  options.  Frank- 
ly, I  believe  career-oriented  high  school  pro- 
grams are  the  wave  of  the  future." 

Weston  noted  that  the  program  is  a  volun- 
tary one,  and  that  If  a  student  decides  "this 
is  not  for  him,  he  can  get  out  and  return  to 
his  regular  high  school  setting.  But  if  he 
continues  to  the  end,  be  can  graduate  with 


the  normal  academic  requirements  and  enter 
college,  or  if  he'd  rather  work,  utilize  those 
skills  he  has  learned  here." 

Carlos  Vallbona,  MD.  chairman  of  BCM's 
E>ept.  of  Community  Medicine,  said  the  pro- 
gram "illustrates  Baylor's  effort  to  extend 
beyond  the  Ivory  tower  and  get  to  the  health 
problems  '.-f  the  community." 

Hebbel  E.  Hoff,  MD.  chairman  of  Baylor's 
Dept.  of  Physiology,  added  that  the  school 
pro'.'ides  "a  mixture  of  the  practical  and 
theoretical,  .so  that  a  student  can  get  a  true 
view  rather  than  a  hypothetical  view  of  the 
whole  medical  scene." 

Dr.  Hoff  said  the  program  should  be  able 
to  create  career  opportunities  for  the  stu- 
dents: "There  should  be  no  dead  ends  here." 
he  said.  "We  need  to  train  these  students  to 
be  able  to  do  things  as  the  Issues  arise.  In  a 
controlled  environment,  a  person  can  choose 
what  he  wants  to  do.  In  medicine,  the  indi- 
vidual must  act  Inunedlately  as  each  issue 
arises.  So  book  learning  isn't  the  whole  of 
It;  experience  means  much." 

Lewis  A.  Leavitt,  MD,  chairman  of  the 
Dept.  of  Physical  Medicine,  said  the  school 
offers  a  "logical  way  to  have  a  student  early 
in  his  educational  process  correlate  his 
training  toward  a  career." 

In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Leavitt.  "We  need  to 
get  a  student  at  an  early  level  and  through 
identifying  and  counseling  direct  him  into 
a  role  where  he  can  and  should  be  produc- 
tive. And,  we  need  to  look  at  the  broader 
educational  level.  Most  people  think  of  medi- 
cal education  as  producing  doctors,  dentists, 
pharmacists,  and  nurses.  It's  much  broader 
than  that.  Students  need  to  learn  the  whole 
spectrum  of  health  care." 

That's  exactly  the  Intent  of  the  High 
School  for  Health  Professions,  said  Roush. 
"We  want  the  students  to  see  everything  and 
everybody  in  the  health  care  field  so  that 
they  can  make  a  more  rational  career  choice 
and  Judge  for  themselves  the  route  they 
want  to  follow." 

Like  anything  new  and  experimental, 
there  are,  as  Dr.  Noall  puts  It,  "One  or  two 
thorns  in  this  bed  of  roses."  Weston  added, 
"We  are  identifying  the  problems  and  have 
rectified  some,  while  solutions  to  others  will 
take  a  while." 

Perhaps  the  biggest  hurdle  Is  finding  class- 
room space.  Currently,  the  classes  are  held  in 
one  or  two  rooms  at  the  college.  Next  year, 
when  the  second  class  is  admitted,  plans  are 
to  use  three  portable  classroom  units  to  help 
ease  the  space  load. 

The  long-range  goal  is  a  new  building  for 
the  high  school,  but  since  that  takes  money, 
that  creates  another  problem.  Besides  con- 
struction funds,  money  vrtU  have  to  be 
raised  to  hire  additional  faculty  members 
and  pay  for  Increasing  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

Baylor  officials  estimate  current  first -year 
operations  will  mount  to  $100,000.  Baylor  is 
assuming  $35,000  of  this  total,  with  the 
Texas  Education  Agency  of  the  HISD  han- 
dling the  balance. 

The  HISD  also  wUl  pay  for  the  installation 
of  the  portable  units,  but  funds  for  con- 
struction of  a  new  building  apparently  wUl 
have  to  come  from  private  sources.  As  Roush 
puts  it,  "Public  bond  issues  are  hard  to  pass 
and  federal  funding  for  this  is  almost  non- 
existent." 

But  if  the  school  Is  to  grow  as  planned  to 
650  to  700  students,  the  new  structure  will 
be  a  must.  Roush  points  out,  "We  can't  limit 
the  number  for  very  long.  We're  under  pres- 
sure now  to  Increase  the  enrollment.  Every- 
body seems  to  want  to  be  In  this." 

Dr.  Vallbona  saw  another  possible  problem 
for  the  high  school :  "The  possibility  of  polar- 
izing these  kids  Into  science  and  medicine. 
I  would  like  to  see  the  school  preserve  a 
humanistic  education  (in  literature,  the  arts, 
etc.) .  I  don't  believe  the  two  approaches  are 
Incompatible." 

And  Dr.  Hoff  warned,  "If  this  school  U 
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treated  totally  as  a  vocational  tbln|;, 
attract  the  better  students.  And 
happen  if  the  school  ends  up  1 
that  It  will  start  parceling  the 
luto  little  places  where  they  fit." 

Roush  cited  another  problem, 
unique  that  every  other  school 
tlon  wishes  It  had  It.  That  Is,"  h 
sustain    the    enthusiasm    of    the 
Usually,  the  problem  In  most  schodl 
is    to    generate    student    enthuslaim 

The    enthusiasm    of    the    studetits 
reflected    in    the    parents   and 
Houston  populace.  As  Weston 
response  has  been  so  good  and 
It  sometimes  frightens  us.  People 
this  can't  fall — that  it  must 

A  parent  of  one  of  the  high  schoo 
In  a  letter  to  Michael  E.  DeBakey, 
dent  of  BCM,  wrote  in  part : 

"My  son  Is  a  student  there  and 
loves  it.  Ee  leaves  home  at  6:30  In 
ing  to  catch  a  bus  and  returns 
nlng  at  6 — and  his  Interest  and 
are  so  great  that  I  have  to  make 
studying  at  night  and  go  to  bed 
hardly  a  day  that  goes  by  that  h( 
have   some    Interesting   happening 
with  his  father  and  I.  His  only  wojry 
something  will  happen  to  make 
close. . . . 

"The  other  parents  I  talked  to 
PTA  meeting  were  of  the  same 
myself  and  we  all  feel  that  your 
giving   our   children   this   wonderful 
tunlty  will  pay  dividends  In  the 
society." 

Ludl's   parents   say    their   daug^t 
loves  the  school,"  adding,  "We 
gram  will  grow  so  that  more  ch 
have  the  same  opportunity." 

Dr.  DeBakey,  who  conducted 
mer  sessions  for  high  school 
cent  years,  said  he  Is  certain 
broader  program  will  succeed, 
said,  "it  will  prove  to  be  an  effectl^ 
and  If  it    Is.  It  will  be  develope< 
metropolitan  areas." 

Roush  said  there  are  three  othei 
in  the  United  States  that  "might 
to  ours"  and  adds  that  hardly  a 
"without   someone  writing  to  us 
Information  about  our  program 
Ing  a  desire  to  start  one  of  their  oten 

The  three  programs  Roush  cltfd 
one  In  Los  Angeles  where  high 
dents  attend  regular  classes  In 
and  are  trained  In  local  hospitals  in 
noon;  a  vocational  educational 
training  program  for  Baltimore  1 
supported  by  Johns  Hopkins;  and 
technical  institute  working  with 
where   125   black,   ghetto-area 
trained  by  black  professionals  in 
designed    to    carry    from    the 
through  the  MD  degree. 

Dr.  Hoff   likens  the  Baylor 
"yeast  rising  into  dough  where 
to   the  top."  His  theory  is  to  ' 
young.  It's  an  advantage.  Many 
know  what  they're  good  for  and 
and,  later.  It  costs  too  much  to 
the  other  hand.  If  they  had  had 
tunlty  at  an  early  age  to  lay  a 
tlon   they   then   might  be   able 
proper  career  choice." 

Dr.  Merrill  concluded,   "The 
tlons  to  a  program  such  as  ours 
opportunities   In   the   field  no 
And,  as  far  as  we  can  project,  th^re 
more  career  opportunities  of  an 
challenging  nature  in  the  health 
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SENATOR  JENNINGS 
DRESSES       NATIONAL 
FORUM  2 


RANDOLPH 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  R(  r.  Presi- 
dent, as  a  Senator  from  a  coa  -produc- 
ing State,  over  the  years,  I  ha^e  become 
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increasingly  concerned  for  the  future  of 
the  coal  industry.  Historically,  the  Ap- 
palachian region  has  served  as  a  criti- 
cal link  in  our  domestic  capability  to 
meet  rising  energy  demands. 

On  many  occasions,  however,  the 
short-term  economic  benefits  derived  by 
the  coal-producing  States  have  not  fully 
reflected  the  long-term  social  and  en- 
vironmental costs  accompanying  these 
economic  activities.  Witness  the  scarred 
hillsides  and  polluted  rivers  as  a  conse- 
quence, for  example. 

In  other  words,  although  the  coal-pro- 
ducing regions  receive  some  economic 
benefits,  the  principal  benefits  from  eco- 
nomic growth  are  derived  by  the  consum- 
ing regions.  The  producing  States  have 
been  called  upon  to  accept  many  of  the 
social  and  environmental  costs,  in  the 
interests  of  overall  national  concerns. 

As  was  pointed  out  Monday  night  by 
my  West  Virginia  colleague.  Senator 
Randolph,  in  a  banquet  address  to  Na- 
tional Energy  Forum  2,  relationship  be- 
tween the  energy  supply  regions  and  the 
consuming  areas  has  changed.  Our 
coimtry  is  now  in  the  situation  that  an 
increased  reliance  on  imported  oil  and 
gas  is  Inevitable.  Unlike  the  past,  as  my 
colleague  so  aptly  pointed  out,  it  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  national  interests 
versus  State  interests,  but,  rather,  the 
national  interests  of  foreign  oil  produc- 
ing countries;  principally  OPEC — Or- 
ganization of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries — States  who  have  a  monopoly 
on  75  percent  of  the  known  free  world 
oil  reserves.  And  these  supplies  are  go- 
ing to  be  developed  consistent  with  the 
long-term  national  priorities  of  those 
producing  countries. 

Our  principal  alternative  supplies 
must,  therefore,  rely  on  domestic  re- 
sources— and  our  old  standby,  coal,  is 
the  key. 

For  many  years.  Senator  Randolph 
and  I  have  stressed  the  neglect  that  coal 
has  been  subjected  to  in  Federal  energy 
programs  and  priorities.  As  a  nation,  we 
now  find  ourselves  in  the  situation  that 
coal  is  the  essential  ingredient  for  stable 
future  energy  supplies.  Our  country's 
technological  capability  must  now  after 
many  years  of  neglect  be  marshaled  to 
commercially  demonstrate  coal  gasifica- 
tion, coal  liquefaction,  including  solvent 
refined  coal,  and  other  environmentally 
acceptable  means  for  the  use  of  coal. 

These  points  and  several  others  were 
enunciated  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league froni  West  Virginia,  in  his  March 
19,  address  at  the  Statler-Hilton  Hotel 
last  night.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  Is  so  ordered. 
Remarks  by  Senator  Jennings  Randolph 

BIPARTISAN   action    IS   NEEDED  TODAY   TO   ASSURE 

ENERGY'S  rtrrtjRE 

It  Is  gratifying  to  me  to  participate  in 
these  proceedings  of  National  Energy  Forum 
2.  Your  theme.  "Action  Today  for  Energy 
Tomorrow",  is  pertinent.  You  have  been  con- 
centrating appropriately  and  helpfully  on 
the  Identification  of  options  which  hopefully 
could  avert  serious  energy  shortages. 

This  Forum  also  ser/es  as  preliminary  prep- 
aration for  the  World  Energy  Conference 
next  year.  And  rightly  so. 

I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me  that  too 
much   talk  and  too  little  action   In  recent 


years  have  compounded  the  serious  energy 
problems  we  now  face.  Government  has 
failed  to  act  In  a  timely  manner.  In  turn,  in- 
dvistry  often  has  not  undertaken  long-term 
planning  and  has  not  cooperated  suflBclently 
with  such  Federal  policies  as  those  estab- 
lished In  environmental  law.  And,  unfortu- 
nately all  parties  seem  not  to  have  taken  the 
steps  to  advance  technology  as  fast  or  as 
effectively  as  was  anticipated. 

In  formulating  and  evaluating  actions  to 
assure  sufficient  energy  to  meet  our  na- 
tional goals,  we  must  exercise  Judgment  and 
foresight.  Reasonable  and  equitable  relation- 
ships must  also  be  maintained  with  the  for- 
eign producing  countries  and  we  must  de- 
velop realistic  roles  for  oil  and  gas  Imports 
In  our  energy  system. 

But  o\rr  overriding  consideration  and  ef- 
fort must  be  to  make  our  country  vastly  more 
energy  self-sufficient.  Failing  to  do  this,  we 
can  expect  to  experience  an  overwhelming 
energy  crisis;  in  relying  on  imports,  we  also 
may  be  creating  a  dlsasterous  security  prob- 
lem for  the  United  States  of  America. 

You,  and  the  governments  and  industries 
you  represent,  are  alert  to  the  economic  Im- 
plications of  faltering  energy  supplies  and, 
equally,  you  are  aware  of  the  need  to  achieve 
realism  In  our  country's  balancing  of  energy 
and  environmental  concerns.  Doubtless,  there 
are  those  among  you  who  believe  that  the 
prevaUlng  environmental  uptlghtness  will 
pass  with  time.  I  doubt  If  it  will  be  soon.  For 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  passing;  rather,  it  Is  a 
matter  of  learning  how  to  Incorporate  en- 
vironmental and  social  concerns  into  man- 
agement decisions  by  government  and  in- 
dustry, alike. 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  looking  for 
an  environmental  scapegoat  for  our  energy 
crisis.  Environmental  concerns  are  signifi- 
cant parts  of  the  problem,  but  the  crisis  is 
a  complex  one.  Hastily  adopted  environmen- 
tal policies  have  expanded  the  problem  and 
have  made  It  even  more  complex.  But  the 
actions  and  Inactions  which  have  precipitated 
our  energy  dUemma  were  not  all  environ- 
mentally motivated.  Perhaps  the  most  signif- 
icant factor  contributing  to  the  problem  has 
been  unreallstically  low-prices  for  energy 
supplies,  principally  natural  gas.  I  refer  to 
prices  which  do  not  reflect  the  replacement 
costs  of  these  non-renewable  resources. 

And  I  speak  also  of  recent  Price  Commis- 
sion rulings  which  did  not  allow  energy  pro- 
ducers the  means  to  reflect  Increased  costs 
associated  with  meeting  environmental  pol- 
icies and  Increased  wages.  The  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  also  has  added  costs 
to  coal  production  which  should  be  taken 
Into  account  In  price  management  and  price 
controls. 

As  difficult  as  It  Is  to  accept,  we  must  give 
cognizance  to  the  fact  that  the  achievement 
of  reliable  and  abundant  energy  supplies 
will  bring  about  higher  costs  to  producers 
and  higher  prices  for  consumers  to  pay. 

THE    CKALLXNGE    AHEAD 

The  consumption  of  energy  is  closely  tied 
to  a  country's  standard  of  living.  As  qual- 
ity of  life  rises,  so  does  the  demand  for  en- 
ergy. In  the  United  States,  for  example,  we 
consume  more  energy  than  the  combined 
usage  by  Russia,  Germany,  Japan  and  Great 
Britain.  They  all  aspire  to  our  standard  of 
living  as  do  the  producing  countries  them- 
selves. Meanwhile,  England  Is  urging  the 
Common  Market  countries  to  shape  a  unified 
energy  policy  in  order  to  assure  their  fair 
share  of  limited  oil  supplies  from  Africa 
and  the  Middle  East. 

Russia,  by  policy  objective,  is  the  only 
Industrialized  nation  that  is  self -sufficient  In 
energy  supplies.  Meanwhile,  the  United 
States  Is  embarked  on  a  misdirected  road 
toward  cut-throat  competition  with  Europe 
and  Japan  over  limited  supplies.  I  fear  that 
an  additional  consequence  will  be  severely 
strained  relations  with  many  of  our  former 
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ij])es — and  this  is  an  added  cost  we  cannot 
aftord. 

Consequently,  as  I  have  emphasized  on 
frequent  occasions,  there  is  need  for  a  Na- 
tional Fuels  and  Energy  Policy  which  would 
recognize  integral  role  that  energy  would 
perform  In  our  economic  future  and  in  that 
of  most  other  countries.  Such  a  policy  also 
is  essential  to  our  national  quest  for  environ- 
mental quality.  We  must  NOT  have  a  situa- 
tion where  It  is  energy  VERSUS  environment. 
It  mtist  be  energy  AND  environment. 

Obviously,  we  can  Improve  our  domestic 
fossil  fuel  situation.  The  resource  base  is 
present  to  meet  our  energy  needs  until  the 
time  when  more  exotic  energy  sources,  such 
as  the  nuclear  breeder  reactor  or  the  fusion 
nuclear  reactor  or  solar  energy  are  developed 
to  relieve  our  excessive  dependence  on  for- 
eign energy  sources. 

NEED    FOR    A    NATIONAL    ENERGY    POLICY 

The  knowledge  and  understanding  now 
exists  to  establish  Federal  and  corporation 
policies  which  recognize  the  Joint  responsi- 
bility of  industry  and  government  to  assure 
adequate  energy  supplies  to  meet  national 
goals.  In  recent  months,  considerable  na- 
tional attention  has  been  devoted  to  these 
issues.  United  States  Senate  concern  now 
resides  principally  in  The  National  Fuels  and 
Energy  Policy  Study  centered  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  under 
the  authority  of  Senate  Resolution  45,  which 
I  cosponsored  two  years  ago  with  Chairman 
Jackson  of  that  Committee.  We  have  high 
hopes  that  this  Study  will  provide  the  foun- 
dation for  comprehensive  national  fuels  and 
energy  policies. 

On  January  16,  1973,  In  Senate  remarks.  I 
enunciated  26  proposals  for  consideration  in 
the  development  of  a  National  Fuels  and 
Energy  Policy.  The  actions  I  proposed  were 
not  new;  what  was  new  was  the  attempt  I 
made  to  provide  a  framework  for  evaluation 
of  their  relative  merits  as  essential  elements 
of  national  policy.  My  statement  reflects 
that  there  are  no  simple,  elementary  solu- 
tions; to  the  contrary,  the  contributing  fac- 
tors are  very  complex  and  the  solutions  will 
be  all  the  more  so  because  they  must  be  ar- 
rived at  by  men — with  all  their  human 
weakness  and  all  their  wisdom — working  In  a 
spirit  of  compromise  and  concession. 

Today,  however,  a  prime  difficulty  appears 
to  be  too  many  leaders  motivated  by  a  desire 
to  preempt  the  spotlight  and  to  be  credited 
with  the  "savior"  role.  Consequently,  too 
little  effort  Is  being  made  to  discuss  and  de- 
velop, In  a  spirit  of  compromise,  a  con- 
sensus on  the  various  elements  of  a  Na- 
tional Fuels  and  Energy  Policy.  UntU  this 
happens,  the  real  development  of  such  a 
policy  will  not  occur. 

As  each  day  passes,  conditions  grow  more 
unstable.  This  situation,  I  am  sure,  is  recog- 
nized, evftn  at  the  White  House,  where  staff 
responsibility  for  energy  Is  passed  around 
quickly,  like  the  hottest  of  hot  potatoes.  I  am 
reminded  of  the  words  of  Petronlus  Arbiter 
In  210  B.C.  when,  according  to  history,  he 
said: 

"We  trained  hard  .  .  .  but  It  seemed  that 
every  time  we  were  beginning  to  form  up  Into 
teams  we  would  be  reorganized.  I  was  to  learn 
later  in  life  that  we  tend  to  meet  any  new 
situation  by  reorganizing;  and  a  wonderful 
method  It  can  be  for  creating  the  Illusion  of 
progress  while  producing  confusion,  ineffi- 
ciency and  demoralization." 

Understandably,  the  dollar  crisis  has  forced 
revision  of  the  President's  already-overdue 
energy  message  but  there  must  be  a  cut-off 
date  to  stop  delaying.  We  must  begin  taking 
positive  actions.  Both  the  President  and  the 
Congress  must  "bite  the  bullet"  and  the  end 
restilt  must  soon  be  workable  short-term 
fuels  policies  which  will  provide  the  founda- 
tion for  a  long-term  National  Energy  Policy. 
We  must  adopt  vigorous  policies  so  necessary 
to  the  encouragement  of  a  rebirth  of  Amer- 


ica's domestic  energy  resources.  Definite  gov- 
ernment actions  are  needed  to  replace  our 
current  drift  toward  almost  total  dependence 
on  foreign  energy  supplies.  The  attendant 
cash  flows  for  overseas  petroleum  will  add  to 
our  country's  staggering  balance-of-payment 
problems  and  may  cause  further  devaluation 
the  dollar. 

Our  country's  future  dictates  that  solu- 
tions be  formulated  In  the  public  bodies 
provided  for  by  our  Constitution.  The  Con- 
gress Is  responsible — and  accountable — for 
the  formulation  of  our  country's  priorities 
and  programs.  And  the  Executive  must  Im- 
plement and  administer  them. 

Almost  three  years  ago  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration was  offered  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate as  a  co-equal  partner  with  the  Con- 
gress In  the  formulation  of  a  National  Fuels 
and  Energy  Policy.  I  proposed  a  Commission 
which  would  have  been  composed  of  Execu- 
tive Branch,  Legislative  Branch,  and  public 
members.  It  would  have  had  the  mission  to 
Jointly  develop  the  foundation,  If  not  the 
details,  of  a  National  Fuels  and  Energy 
Policy. 

The  President  opposed  legislation  I  offered 
to  create  such  a  Commission.  I  continue  to 
believe  the  Administration  made  its  biggest 
energy  crisis  mistake  by  Its  negative  reac- 
tion. What,  of  necessity,  should  have  been 
a  bi-partisan  effort  has  now  become  embroiled 
in  the  current  Constitutional  struggle  be- 
tween the  Executive  and  Legislative  branches. 
This  is  unfortunate — but  It  is  happening. 

This  is  a  critical  time  In  our  Nation's  his- 
tory when  coordinated  actions  are  needed. 
Government,  Industry,  and  environmentalists 
seem  to  be  too  much  embroiled  In  the  midst 
of  disputes  over  various  aspects  of  existing 
law  and  much  of  the  energy  and/or  the  en- 
vironmental legislation  now  pending  before 
the  Congress.  We  can  do  better  and  we  must 
do  better. 

PRIORITIES  OF  OIL  PRODUCING  COUNTRIES 

When  speaking  of  national  priorities  for 
energy,  however,  we  must  also  concern  our- 
selves with  the  national  aspirations  of  the 
oil  producing  countries.  Their  economic  fu- 
ture rests  predominantly  on  their  develop- 
ment of  non-renewable  energy  resources. 

Yes.  American  society  stands  as  a  symbol 
of  success  to  virtually  every  other  nation. 
Our  ability  as  a  people,  SJid  as  a  Nation,  to 
provide  and  sustain  material  prosperity  is  a 
goal  actively  sought  by  the  world's  develop- 
ing nations.  Our  unparalleled  prosperity  was 
achieved,  notwithstanding  an  unprecedented 
dependence  on  energy.  Somehow,  we  man- 
aged to  keep  supplies  adequate  to  meet 
energy  demands.  But  this,  unfortunately.  Is 
changing. 

The  Middle  East  oil-producing  countries 
aspire  to  achieve  our  standard  for  their  peo- 
ple. Their  principal  asset  for  realization  of 
this  objective  is  oil.  Yet,  as  Saudi  Arabia's 
Oil  Minister,  Shaykh  Yomlnl.  has  pointed 
out,  the  producing  countries  are  about  to  en- 
ter an  era  when  their  Income  revenues  are 
in  excess  of  what  they  can  spend  Inside  their 
own  countries.  Consequently,  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  nationalism,  they  are  being 
forced  to  reconsider  the  value  of  holding  cash 
revenues,  and  realizing  only  interest  on  them, 
as  compared  with  the  future  escalated  value 
of  oil  left  in  the  ground.  With  the  periodic 
devaluation  of  the  dollar  that  has  taken 
place,  this  reassessment  by  the  oil-producing 
countries  Is  Inevitable.  It  can  be  expected 
to  lead  to  their  adoption  of  production  pro- 
grams which  Insure  that  revenues  are  col- 
lected consistent  with  their  national  aspira- 
tions. 

We  need  but  look  to  Canada,  our  neigh- 
bor to  the  north,  to  understand  the  real  Im- 
portance of  this  situation.  On  February  16, 
1973,  Canada  announced  that  it  Is  curbing 
petroleum  exports  to  the  United  States  to 
protect  its  domestic  supplies.  This  action  Is 


consistent  with  Canada's  previous  policy  of 
exporting  only  excess  crude  oil  supplies  to 
the  United  States.  Recent  U£.  demands 
threaten  their  domestic  energy  supplies,  par- 
ticularly the  use  of  crude  oil  for  the  pro- 
duction of  gasoline  and  heating  oil.  In  other 
words,  although  the  United  States  Is  pre- 
pared to  pay  the  going  price,  Canada  does 
not  find  It  In  their  national  Interest  to  in- 
crease our  supplies. 

A  similar  situation  would  exist  In  the 
Middle  East  should  oil  be  worth  more  in  the 
ground  than  dollars  In  the  bank. 

As  the  era  of  scarce  energy  dawns,  the  oil 
exporting  countries  will  hold  the  trump 
cards.  The  producing  countries  can  be  ex- 
pected to  develop  their  non-renewable  en- 
ergy resources  to  reflect  their  long-term 
national  priorities,  rather  than  the  priorities 
of  the  consuming  countries.  Such  policies 
will  harm  the  Interest  of  the  consuming 
countries,  and  of  the  oil  companies,  unless 
alternative  domestic  supplies  are  developed. 

Yet,  as  the  Vietnam  conflict  draws  to  a 
close,  the  remaining  outstanding  area  of 
turmoil  Is  the  Middle  East,  where  stability 
would  assure  a  reliable  flow  of  essential  oU 
to  the  American  economy.  But  that  Is  an 
unstable  area  and  I  believe  it  Is  Incumbent 
on  the  United  States  to  accelerate  efforts 
toward  peace  In  the  Middle  East  from  whence 
we  plan  to  import  more  and  more  petroleum 
products. 

Some  of  the  Nation's  academic  economists 
have  suggested  that  a  cut-off  of  middle  east- 
ern oil  to  the  United  States  will  not  happen 
despite  specific  Arab  threats  to  the  contrary. 
They  also  have  argued  that  Middle  East  oU 
Is  and  win  be  cheaper  than  domestic  oil.  But 
last  week  It  was  higher  priced,  for  the  first 
time.  And,  our  energy  conservationists  have 
argued  that  we  should  not  "drain  America 
dry  ".  Many  of  them  assert  that  we  should 
buy  as  much  foreign  oil  as  we  can. 

As  usual,  realism  is  needed.  The  OPEC 
countries  have  a  75  percent  monopoly  on  the 
known  "Free  World's"  oil  reserves  and  they 
have  billions  of  dollars  of  excess  capital. 
It  also  is  estimated  that  by  1983  the  OPEC 
countries  will  have  acquired  a  51  percent 
equity  ownership  of  the  operations  of  inter- 
national oil  companies  in  their  territories. 

WhUe  United  States  oil  companies  need 
United  States  Government  support  In  their 
dealings  with  these  oil  producing  countries, 
the  greatest  need  is  for  a  coherent  energy 
resource  strategy  for  our  country  for  the 
next  decade.  The  United  States  must  un- 
dertake diplomatic  approaches  on  our  Na- 
tion's behalf,  not  Just  on  behalf  of  the  oil 
companies.  Our  government  must  Insure  sta- 
ble supplies  to  meet  our  future  energy  re- 
quirements. 

At  home,  we  must  develop  alternative  sup- 
plies to  Increase  our  flexibility  In  dealing 
with  the  oil  exporting  countries.  This  will 
Involve  costly,  and  unpopular,  domestic  de- 
cisions and  the  posslbUlty  of  curbing  do- 
mestic consumption.  But,  In  recognizing  the 
national  Interest  of  foreign  suppliers,  we 
will  also  help  to  guarantee  that  the  United 
States  has  access  to  these  Important  energy 
resources,  especially  from  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Our  greatest  challenge,  however,  may  very 
well  be  our  willingness  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  fact  that  never  before,  In  the  history 
of  mankind,  have  so  many  wealthy,  in- 
dustrialized, and  militarily  powerful  coun- 
tries been  at  the  potential  mercy  of  the  small, 
independent,  and  potentially  unstable  states. 
Yet,  for  the  foreseeable  future,  these  coun- 
tries will  provide  the  bulk  of  the  ftiel  for 
Western  Man. 

Few  of  our  traditional  policies  can  accom- 
modate this  difficult  situation  in  an  era  of 
Intense  nationalism.  Never  before  has  the 
need  for  new  and  Imaginative  foreign  policies 
been  more  keen,  and  never  before  has  the 
interdependence  of  the  rich  and  poor,  the 
small  and  large,  and  the  weak  and  powerful 
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states  been  so  great.  Consequently 
take  all  possible  steps  to  minimize  o 
dependence  on  these  energy  resourc 
development  of  alternatives — at  honje 

ALTEHNATIVE  BOMESTIC 

It  Is  generally  recognized  that 
term  national  energy  policy  must 
creased  reliance  on  domestic  energy 
However,  energy  Is  but  a  small  p 
larger  Issue   of  people   and  their 
with  all  Its  ramifications:  Land  use, 
mass    transit,    national    security, 
growth,  and  mobility.  Perhaps  go: 
with   these   considerations   are  the 
of    future    populations    and    our 
ability  to  extract,  transport,  and 
resources  In  the  quantities  envl 
example,   where   are    the    tankers 
come  from  to  meet  projected  Imp 

For  several  years,  I  have  been  In 
guard  of  the  too  few  Members  of  the 
urging  more  emphasis  on  the  develc 
technologies  to  make  coal  a  cleanej 
fuel  through  better  control  of 
emissions  and  more  rapid  d 
gasification  and  liqulflcatlon  of 

To    quote    a    recent    Smlthsonla)  t 
"coal  Is  cheap,  hated,  abundant 
needed."   However,   there   Is  a 
energy  projects  that  could  be 
Industry      or      government — or 
partners — to  Insure  the  viability  of 
energy  supplies.  Many  of  these 
been  developed  Into  commercial 
Industry  had  accepted  the  challen^, 
the  Federal  Government  had  been 
and  helpful.  A  "crash"  program  Is 
to  achieve  self-sufficiency,  and  at 
the  list  are  coal  based  technologlei 
the  gasification  of  coal  to  supplemei  it 
ling  natural  gas  supplies,  the  de 
of    low-Btu    synthetic    gas    from 
cleaner  generation  of  electricity,  th< 
ment  of  MHD  processes  for  making 
the  development  of  stack  gas 
nologles  for  sulphur  oxides,  and  th« 
ment  of  oil  from  coal. 

Tet,    the    Adminlitratlon's 
budget  for  energy  research  and 
reflects  a  token  $61.6  million  for 
nologles  needed  for  the  1980 's  and 
a  flagrant  $107  million  increase  to      , 
$506  million  for  nuclear  technologl  (s 
21st  Century. 

With  coal  and  oil  shale  generally 
as    the    principal    domestic 
petroleum  Imports,  It  is  obvious 
not  rhetoric.   Is  needed  now  to 
future  and  essential  role  that  these 
resources  can  serve  In  our  energy 

FEDERAL    SNERCT    RESEARCH 

To  spearhead  this  research  effor 
Jackson,  Senator  Magnuson,  and 
duced  legislation  today  to  create  r 
Research  Corporation  which  woul 
a  $20  billion  Federal  program  over 
10  years,  with  the  objective  of 
sufficiency. 

Su-:h  a  crash  program  would, 
require  massive  cooperation  from 
■ector  »i-.i  the  greatest  expertise. 
of  the  companies  which  possess 
tlse  on  such  technologies  as  syn 
from  coal  are  wary  of  Joint  gove 
dustry  projects  for  fear  of  loslnc 
their    proprietary    knowledge    and 
ments.  The  result  In  the  past  has 
acceptable  dela3rs  or  even  failures, 
situation  must  be  corrected. 

Admittedly,  the  past  and  preser  t 
funding  on  fossil  fuel  energy  re&sf 
been    even    worse    than    inadequate 
been  tragically  poor.  For  over  20 
American    people    have    subsldlze< 
power  developed  on  the  premise  of 
electric  energy.  Let  us  now  apply 
concept    and    assure    abundant 
domestic — not      foreign — energy 
compatible     with     environmental 
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we  must    ments.  It  Is  unrealistic  to  continue  to  ex- 

r  future     pect  increased  exploration  for  domestic  oU 

s  by  the     and  gas  resources  to  carry  the  whole  burden 

for  possible  success,  even  at  higher  prices. 

And,  realistic  domestic  prices  for  petroleum 

products  are  obviously  needed. 

Above  all,  we  have  to  be  realistic  about  the 
value  and  price  of  natural  gas  relative  to 
the  competing  price  for  other  fuels.  It  seems 
to  be  a  certainty  that  consumer  denaand  for 
gas  caimot  be  met  except  at  a  higher  cost. 
Therefore,  we  are  faced  with  relaxing  FPC 
controls  on  the  price  of  gas.  For  some  peo- 
ple this  will  be  expensive — It  will  cost 
money.  The  alternatives,  however,  wUl  either 
be  no  gas  for  some  consumers  or  more  ex- 
pensive alternative  fuels  or  even  more  ex- 
pensive Imported  llquifled  gas. 

The  projected  reliance  on  Imported  oU  to 
fill  short-falls  In  domestic  supplies  would 
be  wrong  If  not  so  necessary  under  exist- 
ing conditions.  A  more  realistic  policy  for 
the  1980"s  and  1990's  Is  to  rely  on  coal  gasi- 
fication, coal  liquefaction  and  derivatives  of 
oil  shale,  as  well  as  solar  energy,  to  fill  In 
this  gap. 

Many  nations  of  the  world  have  no  choice 
but  that  of  relying  on  imported  energy.  How- 
ever, the  United  States,  like  Russia,  has  the 
potential  for  self-sufficiency  if  we  are  pre- 
pared to  pay  for  it  In  dollars  and  some  in- 
conveniences— until  more  envlroiunentally 
compatible  energy  technologies  can  be  per- 
fected. 

A   BALANCE    BETWEEN   ENERGY    AND 
ENVIRONMENT 

Without  question,  we  have  not  done  well 
in  finding  a  suitable  or  equitable  balance  be- 
tween energy  and  the  environment,  and  I 
emphasize,  "energy  AND  the  environment." 
Rather,  It  seems  that  we  have  adopted  a 
posture  of  environment  VERSUS  energy,  to 
the  very  substantial  disadvantage  of  domes- 
tic energy  sources. 

The  answers,  of  course,  are  to  be  found. 
In  part.  In  the  administration  of  the  oil 
Import  program  and,  in  part,  in  the  form  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency's  im- 
plementing guidelines  and  regulations  for 
the  Federal  Clean  Air  Act  as  well  as  the 
resultant  State  standards.  There  also  is  a 
general  lack  of  a  definitive  Federal  policy 
for  surface  mine  reclamation  where  we  have 
problem  areas,  too. 

From  newspaper  reports.  I  was  encouraged 
to  believe  that  the  President's  Environmental 
Message  would  recognize  In  some  degree — 
hopefully,  a  substantial  degree — the  impact 
from  implementation  of  many  Federal  en- 
vironmental policies.  For  these  policies  have 
carried  numerous  of  our  country's  energy 
problems  to  the  rim  overlooking  the  valley 
of  chaos. 

I  endorse  the  statutory  policy  that  pro- 
tection of  public  health  should  not  be  sub- 
ordinated to  economic  feasibility.  And  I 
would  not  want  In  any  way  to  Jeopardize 
the  long-term  success  of  Federal  environ- 
mental policies.  But  It  ts  obvious  to  me 
that  short-term  environmental  concerns 
have  dominated  EPA's  Implementation  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  so  dramatically  that  our  coun- 
try's energy  requirements  cannot  be  met 
until  unrealistic  environmental  constraints 
are  slowed  down  to  reasonable  time  sched- 
ules. 

After  long  deliberation  In  1967,  and  again 
In  1970,  the  Congress  enacted  a  Federal  air 
pollution   control    policy   that   distinguishes 
between    concerns    for    public    health    and 
Federal     concerns  for  welfare  and  rejected  the  con- 
has     cept  of  national  emission  standards.  Tet,  as 
It   has     so  frequently  has  occurred  In  recent  years, 
years  the     the  Administration  ignored  the  flexibility  for 
nuclear     implementation  contained  In  the  1970  Clean 
abundant     Air  Amendments  and  encouraged  the  States 
this  same     to  adopt,  in  effect,  national  emission  stand- 
si  pplles   of     aids  which  bear  no  relationship  to  ambient 
resources     air  quality  standards, 
require-         Wliat  appears  to  have  happened  Is  that 
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the  cumulative  effect  of  the  provisions  of 
law,  the  regulations,  the  enforcement,  and 
court  decisions  has  moved  us  beyond  tbe 
ability  of  known  technology  to  keep  pace. 
And,  I  was  discouraged  last  month  when  the 
President's  environmental  message  provided 
little    recognition    of   this   practical    reality. 

When  both  the  1967  and  1970  Clean  Air 
Amendments  were  luuler  consideration  in 
the  Senate  Public  Worica  Committee  and  In 
the  Senate,  I  warned  that  this  situation 
might  develop  with  damaging  consequences, 
not  only  for  energy,  but,  also,  for  the  suc- 
cess of  environmental  policies.  Repeatedly, 
I  offered  amendments  to  Increase  authoriza- 
tions for  research  and  development.  Most 
of  my  amendments  were  accepted  and  are 
now  In  the  law,  but  the  Executive  Branch 
consistently  has  done  too  little  toward  the 
financing  of  this  research  on  energy-related 
environmental  CDntrol  technologies  and 
often  has  not  come  near  to  the  utilization 
of  appropriated  funds. 

The  electric  utility  Industry,  until  recent 
months,  also  did  little  to  respond  to  statu- 
torlally  mandated  environmental  policies. 
Long-time  advocates  of  dilution  and  disper- 
sion of  air  pollution  emissions  by  tall  stacks, 
rather  than  environmental  controls,  the  elec- 
tric utilities  by  their  attitude  pose  very  real 
problems. 

So,  tbe  consequence  Is  a  badly  out-of -bal- 
ance condition  of  such  proportions  that  our 
domestic  coal  industry — and  the  people  in- 
volved in  and  depending  on  It — are  in  a 
tenuous  position. 

AXrrO  MOBILE 

Any  discussion  of  the  energy  crisis  would 
not  be  complete  without  at  least  mention  of 
the  taxi  and  the  passenger  car,  especially  as 
it  relates  to  the  consumption  of  gasoline.  For 
transportation  consumes  25  percent  of  the 
Nation's  total  energy  supplies. 

We  are  familiar  with  reports  of  the  de- 
creased automobile  performance  associated 
with  the  particular  air  pollution  control 
methods  being  employed.  While  this  Is  true, 
the  automobile  industry  has,  In  part,  found 
a  scapegoat  for  its  own  failures. 

There  Is  no  secret  about  the  fact  that  a 
lighter  and  smaller  car  consumes  less  fuel 
than  Its  heavier,  high-powered  counterpart. 
It  is  also  a  matter  of  record  that  dlesel  en- 
gines are  more  efficient  in  fuel  consumption 
than  gasoline  engines  of  tbe  same  size.  But 
the  development  of  the  automobile  in  this 
country  has  not  followed  the  pattern  of 
either  small  size  or  dlesel  power  and  the 
reasons  are  clear — their  motivation  was  prof- 
Its  rather  than  conservation  of  energy.  How- 
ever, conservation  must  have  more  considera- 
tion  henceforth. 

From  1960  to  1968,  before  the  current  air 
pollution  standards  came  into  being — and 
by  industry  design — the  efficiency  of  opera- 
tion of  automobiles  decreased  almost  3  per- 
cent. This  was  due  to  such  factors  as  in- 
creased weight,  allegedly  poor  aerodynamic 
designs,  more  factory-installed  air  condition- 
ing, and  V-8  engines. 

I  also  find  It  difficult  to  understand  how 
our  major  automobile  companies — General 
Motors,  Ford,  and  Chrysler — keep  complain- 
ing about  the  ImposslbUlty  of  the  1975  Fed- 
eral automobile  emission  standards,  while 
the  Mercedes  dlesel  and  two  small  Japanese 
companies — Honda  and  Mazda — already  have 
met  the  1975  standards  with  long-known,  but 
non-traditional,  engine  technologies.  In  ad- 
dition, the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  In 
response  to  a  Congresslonally  mandated 
study,  concluded  last  month  that  four  types 
of  systems  are  available  to  meet  the  1975 
standards.  Seemingly  the  auto  manufac- 
turers keep  right  on  disagreeing  with  all  ex- 
cepting themselves. 

What  miist  be  questioned  are  corporate 
policies  that  Insist  on  using  the  traditional 
Internal  combustion  engine  and  policies  that 
have,  according  to  tbe  NAS,  lead  to  the  In- 
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stallatlon  of  the  less  effective — but  more  ex- 
pensive— exhaust  control  systems.  Has  there 
really  been  adequate  Investigation  of  the 
other  alternatives?  Our  country's  quest  for 
environmental  quality  is  a  Joint,  societal 
venture,  which  mvist  not  be  Edlowed  to  be 
exploited  for  short-term  economic  gains. 

EPILOG 

Some  people  express  the  exaggerated  opin- 
ion that  we  are  at  the  point  of  breakdown, 
of  disintegration,  of  finality.  Others  claim 
we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  giant,  creative  leap 
forward  into  a  new  flourishing  of  man's 
spirit  and  the  injection  of  new  vigor  Into 
man's  institutions.  I  subscribe  in  some  de- 
gree— but  only  slightly — ^to  both  of  these 
views.  I  believe  that  we  are  at  a  turning 
point,  a  fork  In  tbe  long  road  of  our  destiny. 

We  have  reached  a  point  where  we  need 
each  other  in  a  cooperative  way  as  never 
before.  Certainly  the  tasks  faced  by  govern- 
ment and  Industry,  alike,  are  large. 

America  has  yet  to  develop  a  perfect  sys- 
tem, but  we  have  come  closer  than  most  of 
the  older  nations  on  earth.  As  we  near  tbe 
third  century  of  our  Nation's  success,  It  is 
time  to  turn  our  full  attention  and  resources 
to  the  proper  evaluation  of  our  creation. 

The  strugpgle  to  keep  our  forefathers'  con- 
cept of  a  prosperous  people  living  in  freedom 
has  not  been  easy  and  In  tbe  years  ahead 
tbe  task  will  be  even  harder. 

The  challengeg  Is  there — the  question  Is 
one  of  acceptance  and  a  solid  commitment 
to  meet  our  energy  needs  on  schedule  while, 
at  the  same  time,  meeting  environmental  re- 
sponslbUltles.  We  can  do  both  If  the  ap- 
proachment  to  solutions  Is  reasonable  and 
not  fanatical.  And,  if  you,  and  the  interests 
you  represent,  counsel  with  the  Congress 
as  well  aa  tbe  Executive  Branch,  for  both 
bodies  are  coordinate  branches  of  the  United 
States  government. 


WOUNDED    KNEE— ANOTHER    SIDE 
OF   THE   STORY 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  many 
Americans  have  been  puzzled  as  well  as 
concerned  by  what  has  been  happening 
at  Wounded  Knee,  S.  Dak. 

Judged  by  much  of  what  we  have  been 
reading  in  the  newspapers  and  seeing  on 
television,  it  would  be  assumed  that  a 
group  of  Indians  are  making  a  valiant 
stand  at  Wounded  Knee,  with  meager  re- 
sources, for  rights  long  denied  them. 

But,  as  it  often  turns  out,  there  is  an- 
other side  of  the  story.  According  to  the 
Detroit  News,  the  leaders  at  Wounded 
Knee  are  hardly  representative  of  Ameri- 
can Indians.  F\irthermore,  it  will  come 
as  a  surprise  to  many  to  learn  that  the 
occupation  at  Wounded  Knee  has  been 
largely  financed  by  Federal  grants. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Detroit  Sunday 
News  of  March  18, 1973,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

How    Government    Grants    to    Indians 

Financed  WonNOED  Knee  Takeover 

(By  John  E.  Peterson) 

Minneapolis. — The  Indian  occupation  of 
Wounded  Knee,  S.D.,  has  been  financed  al- 
most exclusively  by  federal  money. 

The  Indians  who  took  over  the  small  reser- 
vation town  have  depicted  themselves  as  an 
oppressed  minority  group  seeking  to  focus 
national  attention  on  a  long  list  of  griev- 
ances. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  their  actions 
appear  to  be  the  latest  act  in  a  play  staged 


by  a  handful  of  militants  and  paid  for  by 
public  money. 

A  two-week  Investigation  by  The  Detroit 
News — starting  in  Washingrton  and  culmi- 
nating In  Minnesota — has  unearthed  these 
facts: 

More  than  half  of  the  258  American  Indian 
Movement  (AIM)  members  and  sympathizers 
holding  Wounded  Knee  (as  of  Saturday)  are 
employes  of  social  welfare  agencies  financed 
primarily  by  federal  grants. 

AIM,  far  from  being  repressed  by  the 
government,  has  been  granted  directly  and 
Indirectly  more  than  $400,000  In  federal  funds 
since  Its  founding  In  1968.  The  bulk  of  that 
money,  federal  Investigators  say,  has  been 
used  in  efforts  to  radicalize  the  American  In- 
dian— not  improve  his  lot.  AIM  leaders,  fed- 
eral investigations  reveal,  ^ent  huge 
amounts  of  federal  funds  to  stage  the  take- 
over of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  last  faU 
and  the  current  confrontation  at  Wounded 
Knee. 

The  leaders  of  AIM,  almost  to  a  man,  bad 
lengthy  histories  of  convictions  for  such 
crimes  as  burglary,  strong-arm  robberies  and 
assaults  long  before  they  organlsied  the  mili- 
tant organization. 

Less  than  20  of  tbe  Indians  now  at 
Wounded  Knee  are  Oglala  Sioux,  the  tribe 
on  whose  reservation  tbe  confrontation  is 
taking  place,  government  Investigators  say. 
And  the  duly  elected  Oglala  Sioux  tribal 
council — by  14-2  votes — repeatedly  has  asked 
tbe  federal  government  to  evict  the  AIM 
group  from  Its  reservation. 

"When  AIM  took  over  Wounded  Knee 
three  weeks  ago  (Feb.  27),  tbe  Justice  De- 
partment was  all  set  to  move  in  and  make 
arrests,"  a  highly  placed  federal  official  said 
last  week. 

"But  then  AIM  leaders  threatened  to  call 
a  press  conference  and  disclose  exactly  how 
much  financing  they've  bad  from  the  fed- 
eral government  in  recent  months.  That's 
when  the  Justice  Department  backed  off  and 
tried  to  play  for  a  standoff,  hoping  AIM 
would  tire  and  leave  of  Its  own  volition. 

"What's  happened  is  that  AIM  leaders 
have  just  dusted  off  and  updated  the  old 
black  militant  tactic  of  Intimidating  gov- 
ernment officials  until  they  come  through 
with  grants,"  he  said.  "And  so  far,  it's  worked 
Uke  a  charm." 

AIM,  which  began  as  an  off-shoot  of  a 
Minneapolis  anti-poverty  program  in  1968, 
was  especially  successful  in  procxirlng  fed- 
eral grants  during  the  last  year. 

Last  June  21,  for  Instance,  government 
files  show  that  AIM  received  a  $113,000  grant 
from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
(OEO). 

Of  that  amount,  $60,000  was  for  "survi- 
val" schools  in  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and 
MUwaukee  to  "instill  American  Indian  cul- 
ture" In  Indian  children  of  grade  school 
age.  The  other  $53,000  was  for  an  Indian  com- 
munity center  in  Milwaukee. 

Early  last  fall,  OEO  Investigators  were  dis- 
patched to  probe  numerous  complaints 
about  the  "survival"  schools  from  local  ed- 
ucation officials  in  all  three  cities. 

What  was  found  was  "an  almost  total  ab- 
sence of  smy  academic  standards"  and  "a 
sustained  effort  to  brainwash  tbe  students 
into  hating  all  non-Indian  Americans,  black 
as  well  as  white,"  Investigator  said. 

AIM  leaders,  the  report  noted,  refused  to 
provide  any  audit  information  on  bow  tbe 
$113,000  had  been  spent. 

AIM  leaders  also  received  $66,000  In 
"transportation"  money  from  the  OEO  as  in- 
ducement to  leave  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs (BIA),  which  their  followers  had  sys- 
tematically vandalized  and  pUlaged  during 
a  six-day  take-over  last  fall. 

"That  was  about  six  times  the  amount  re- 
quired to  buy  them  all  bus  tickets  back 
home,"  said  an  OEO  official  who  vehe- 
mently disagreed  with  the  decision  at  tbe 


time.  "They  were  Just  handed  the  money 
in  cash  and  no  accounting  was  required." 

An  OEO  grant  for  an  additional  $67,000 — 
approved  before  the  BIA  take-over — was  or- 
dered frozen  in  a  Minneapolis  bank  before 
AIM  leaders  arrived  from  Washington. 

But  AIM  leaders  Clyde  Bellecourt  and 
Dennis  J.  Banks,  both  Cbippewas,  used  the 
announcement  of  the  grant's  approval  to 
persuade  the  Upper  Midwest  Ameilcan  In- 
dian Center  (UMAIC)  in  Minneapolis  to 
lend  them  nearly  $30,000. 

"We  loaned  them  the  money  only  because 
they  offered  the  $27,000  grant  as  collateral, 
and  we  assumed  they  had  It  In  their  pockets." 
said  Mrs.  Emily  Peake,  UMAIC's  director,  a 
Chippewa  and  a  spokeswoman  for  most  of  the 
22,000  American  Indians  living  In  the  Twin 
Cities  area. 

"Of  all  the  money  AIM  has  conned  out  of 
federal  government.  I'd  be  surprised  If  even 
a  minute  fraction  ever  trickled  down  to  our 
people  who  really  need  it,"  she  said. 

"When  they  first  started  AIM,  Clyde  and 
Dennis  were  going  around  making  state- 
ments about  how  it  was  going  to  be  the  In- 
dians  Black  Panthers,"  she  said.  "They've 
done  a  pretty  good  Job  In  that  respect,  any- 
way." 

Another  person  who  agrees  with  Mrs. 
Peake's  assessment  Is  Richard  WUson,  head 
of  the  Oglala  Sioux  tribal  council  and  one  of 
the  main  targets  of  AIM'S  wrath. 

Wilson  said  AIM  has  made  a  half  dozen 
threats  on  my  life  since  I  began  speaking 
out  against  their  extreme  tactics. 

Their  lawlessness  and  violence  give  the 
rest  of  us  (American  Indians)  a  bad  name. 
If  the  television  boys  would  bother  to  look 
up  their  prison  records,  they  wouldn't  come 
in  here  glorifying  them  like  they  have. 

"Banks  and  Bellecourt  bear  about  as  much 
resemblance  to  Sitting  Bull  as  Al  Capone  did 
to  George  Washington."  he  added. 

Bill  Cuny,  an  Oglala  Sioux  who  teaches 
elementary  school  In  Rapid  City,  echoes  Wil- 
son: 

"The  Bellecourt  brothers,  Russell  Means 
and  Banks  are  urban  Indians,  bandits  with 
braids.  They  can't  speak  for  reservation  In- 
dians." The  criminal  records  of  AIM's  na- 
tional leaders,  curiously,  have  been  ignored 
by  both  the  local  and  national  press  In  re- 
cent months  although  they  are  a  matter 
of  public  record  In  Minnesota's  Hennepin 
County  District  Court. 

Banks.  Clyde  Bellecourt  and  his  brother. 
Vernon,  all  have  served  sentences  in  Minne- 
sota penitentiaries  for  a  variety  of  felony  of- 
fenses. Including  burglary,  aggravated  as- 
sault and  armed  robbery. 

A  Minneapolis  police  official  said  Banks,  35, 
has  been  convicted  15  times  on  charges  In- 
cluding assault  and  battery  and  burglary. 

Clyde  Bellecourt.  36,  the  official  said,  has  an 
arrest  record  dating  back  to  age  11.  He  was 
found  guilty  of  armed  robbery  in  1954  and 
was  sentenced  to  serve  two  to  15  years  in 
prison.  After  parole,  he  was  convicted  of 
burglary  In  1958.  sentenced  to  five  years  In 
prison,  paroled  again  and  then  was  con- 
victed of  burglary  once  more  in  1960  and 
paroled  in  1964. 

Banks  Is  national  field  director  of  AIM  and 
lives  In  Minneapolis,  Clyde  Bellecourt,  also 
from  Minneapolis.  Is  executive  director  of  the 
local  chapter,  one  of  the  largest  with  more 
than  100  members.  His  brother,  Vernon, 
also  with  a  police  record,  is  national  co-di- 
rector of  AIM  and  also  runs  tbe  Denver 
chapter. 

AIM  currently  claims  a  membership  of 
about  4,500  In  67  chapters  In  the  United 
States  and  two  In  Canada. 

Banks  and  Clyde  Bellecourt  had  managed 
to  stay  out  of  trouble  for  several  years  when 
they  Joined  the  staff  of  the  Citizen's  Com- 
munity Centers  (CCC's)  a  Minneapolis  anti- 
poverty  program  In  1967. 

Although  Banks  and  Bellecourt  claim  to 
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be  co-founders  of  AIM.  people  cl064 
group,  said  the  real  Impetus  was 
by  Douglas  Hall,  an  attorney  and 
board  chairman  of  the  CCC's.  and 
Eubanks.  self-proclaimed  leader  of 
nesota  Black  Panthers  and  one-t 
executive  director. 

Hall  and  Eubanks  were  cited  by 
vestlgators    as    having    stacked    the 
board  illegally  In  order  to  force  out 
White,   a   moderate   black   man   as 
and  replace  him  with  Eubanks  in 
1968. 

The  CCC's  received  about  $400.00(1 
In  OEO  money  over  a  seven-year  perl^ 
investigators  have   never   been   able 
termlne  how  much  actually  went 
ices  for  Minneapolis'  poor  because 
rate  bookkeeping  was  done. 

But   local   government   officials   sa; ' 
services  to  the  poor  stopped 
January.  1968,  when  Eubanks  replace^ 
as  executive  director. 

"Eubanks   got   his   position   by 
board  meeting  with  local 
them  armed — and  forcing  the  board, 
Included  former  Mayor  Arthur 
remain   In  session   until  they  fired 
said  Mrs.  Peake. 

Eubanks'   own   version  of  what 
agrees  with  Mrs.  Peake's,  and  a 
other    Informed   sources   say    that 
correct. 

A  reporter   for  the   Minneapolis 
who  covered  the  CCC's  meeting  In 
however,  said  he  wasn't  sure  what 
"because   they   locked   the  press 
know  that  no  one  came  out  of  the 
until  5:30  the  next  morning,"  he  said. 

Whatever,  Eubanks  promptly 
focus  of  the  CCC's  from  helping  the 
"politicizing"  black  students  In 
and   high   schools   In   the   city's 
ghetto  area. 

CCC's  staff  members  were  cited  for 
Ing  classes  on  so  many  occasions 
city's  school  board  finally  sought  a 
Ing  order  against  Eubanks. 

Eubanks  then  organized  a  camp^lg 
he  put  It  at  the  time,  to  "harass 
at  every  turn,  break  down  their  polite 
munlty  relations  progrsun  and  make 
targets  of  hate   In  the  black   comin^u 

It  was  at  about  that  time  that 
and  Douglas  Hall  decided  to  organize 
tant  Indian  group  within  the  CCC's 
and  chose  Dennis  Banks  and  Clydn 
court  to  head  It. 

Eubanks  unwittingly  named  the  ne^ 
the    Concerned    Indian    Americans 
that  was  abandoned  after  several 
Hall  returned  from  an  out-of-town 
pointed  out  that  the  group's  acrony^ 
might  be  confused  with  "the  hated 
Intelligence  Agency  and   turn  oS  i 
people." 

Banks  and  Clyde  Bellecourt  then 
the  name  to  the  American  Indian 
and  hired  a  six-member  staff  to 
cruitlng  with  OEO  money  that  had 
marked  for  a  Head  Start  program 
school  Indian  children. 

OEO  began  phasing  out  Mlnneapo^l: 
poverty  program  as  early  as  1970 
Its  dissatisfaction  with  the  lack  of 
ability,   misappropriation   of  funds 
bad  press  militants  like  Eubanks, 
the  AIM  leaders  were  getting. 

"There  was  a  colossal  amount  of 
most  of  the  big  city  anti-poverty 
an  OEO  official  said  last  week,  "but 
oils  Is  probably  the  lUtlmate  examplfe 

"Here  In   one  of  the   most   affluent 
In  the  United  States  the  federal 
squandered    nearly    $25    million    In 
years,"  he  said. 

"Only  one-ninth  of  the  Mlnneapol^ 
latlon  whose  Income  places  them 
poverty  cut-off  Is  black  or  Indian,' 

"Yet  90  percent  of  that  money 
marked  for  services  for  minority 
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eight-years  later  we  end  up  with  25  percent 
more  minority  poor  than  when  we  started 
the  program." 

Despite  the  phasing  out  of  the  anti- 
poverty  program,  OEO,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  (HEW)  and 
the  Department  of  Labor  continued  to  fund 
AIM. 

"We  kept  sending  them  funds  for  commu- 
nity actions  programs,"  an  OEO  official  said, 
sarcastically  "and  they  kept  giving  us  com- 
munity action. 

In  1970,  AIM  members  took  over  the  former 
prison  Island  of  Alcatraz  In  San  Francisco 
Bay,  blocked  entrances  to  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  and  disrupted  a  conference  of 
the  National  Congress  of  Indian  Organiza- 
tions sponsored  by  the  OEO — which  Inciden- 
tally, paid  for  830.000  worth  of  vandalism 
damage  caused  by  AIM. 

AIM  was  relatively  dormant  in  1971,  but 
when  Raymond  Yellow  Thunder,  an  Oglala 
Sioux  was  shot  and  killed  In  Gordon,  Neb., 
In  early  1972  AIM  members  moved  in  and 
demanded  that  local  police  turn  over  a  white 
man  accused  of  the  crime  for  trial  by  an  In- 
dian Jury. 

After  they  tied  up  the  town  for  more  than 
a  week  with  picketing  and  several  violent 
confrontations,  AIM  members  moved  a  few 
miles  north  to  the  Oglala  Sioux  reservation 
town  of  Pine  Ridge,  S.D.,  and  did  $50,000 
worth  of  damage  to  the  Crazy  Horse  Museum. 

The  reason  for  that  destruction,  Bellecourt 
said,  was  that  the  owner,  even  though  he 
was  married  to  an  Oglala  Sioux,  was  white. 

In  the  fall,  AIM  took  over  a  peaceful  lob- 
bying effort  called  "The  Trail  of  Broken 
Treaties"  from  more  moderate  Indians  and 
used  it  as  a  vehicle  to  occupy  the  Bureau 
jOf  Indian  Affairs  In  Washington. 
'  When  AIM  members  left  with  $66,000  In 
OEO  money  after  six  days  they  had  destroyed 
or  looted  an  estimated  $3  million  worth  of 
the  BIA's  furnishings — Including  many  Ir- 
replacable  Indian  artifacts  and  paintings. 

Earlier  this  year,  AIM  members  were  be- 
hind disturbances  in  Rapid  City  and  Custer, 
S.D.,  before  moving  Into  Wounded  Knee  in 
late  February. 

AIM'S  present  tactics  have  been  disavowed, 
by  almost  every  recognized  American  Indian 
leader  outside  that  organization  In  Minnesota 
and  the  Dakotas — another  fact  that  had 
gone  virtually  unreported  by  the  media. 

"What  AIM  Is  trying  to  do  is  to  move  onto 
the  reservation  of  a  tribe  that  has  given 
it  little  support  and  force  the  ouster  of  the 
tribal  chairman,"  said  Roger  Buffalohead, 
acting  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Ameri- 
can Indian  Studies  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 

"If  AIM  wins  this  confrontation  and  forces 
Wilson  to  resign/'  said  Mrs.  Peake,  "they'll 
be  able  to  gain,  control  of  eve?y  reservation 
m  the  country.  The  majority  of  the  800.000 
or  so  American  Indians  will  think  AIM  has 
government  sanction. 

"When  you  look  at  the  federal  money 
they've  been  able  to  get  and  practically 
bum  up,  it's  not  hard  to  believe  that  In- 
dians believe  that  right  now,"  she  concluded. 


THERE  IS  NO  DISTORTION  IN  THE 
GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  my 
esteemed  colleague,  Mr.  Ervin.  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
presented  on  March  13  an  extended  dis- 
cussion of  the  reasons  the  United  States 
should  not  be  a  party  to  the  Genocide 
Convention.  Seven  points  were  raised  in 
this  discussion,  and  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
rebut  these  seven  points  during  the  next 
several  weeks  and  to  demonstrate  per- 
suasively that  we  should  indeed  ratify 
this  convention. 

The  first  point  raised  by  my  distin- 


guished colleague  is  an  alleged  distortion 
of  the  concept  of  genocide  as  embodied  in 
the  language  of  the  convention.  The  dis- 
cussion alleges  that — 

This  distortion  and  perversion  of  the  plain 
concept  embraced  In  the  word  "genocide" 
represents  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  draft- 
ers of  the  convention  to  make  punishable 
either  In  the  courts  of  an  adherent  to  the 
treaty  or  in  an  international  tribunal  .  .  . 
all  of  the  acts  enumerated  In  articles  II  and 
III  of  the  convention.  Since  an  Intent  to 
destroy  a  single  person  belonging  to  one  of 
the  four  designated  groups — national,  ethni- 
cal, racial,  or  religious — would  subject  an 
official  or  Individual  to  punishment,  the 
treaty  would  make  virtually  every  person  in 
any  nation  adhering  to  It  a  potential  victim 
of  genocide  as  the  meaning  of  that  term  is 
distorted  and  perverted  by  the  convention. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  this  argument  is 
a  restatement  of  one  commonly  brought 
against  the  convention:  namely,  that  the 
phrase  "in  whole  or  in  part"  contained 
in  article  II  of  the  convention  might  be 
construed  to  make  the  killing  of  one  or 
several  members  of  any  identifiable  group 
an  act  of  genocide. 

Just  as  this  argument  has  been  raised 
many  times,  so  it  has  been  successfully 
rebutted  each  time.  Article  n  defines 
genocide  as  the  commission  of  certain 
enumerated  acts  "committed  with  the 
intent  to  destroy,  in  whole  or  in  part,  a 
national,  ethnical,  racial,  or  religious 
group,  as  such."  Diplomatic  and  legis- 
lative history  shows  that  the  addition  of 
the  words  "in  part"  does  not  leave  the 
convention  open  to  the  objection  cited 
earlier. 

The  key  to  imderstanding  the  words 
"In  part"  is  to  remark  that  the  article  is 
referring  at  this  point  not  to  destruction 
of  groups,  but  to  the  intention  to  destroy 
these  groups.  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that 
individual  or  isolated  instances  of  killing 
would  not  come  under  the  purview  of  the 
convention  unless  the  intent  to  destroy 
a  national,  religious,  ethnical,  or  racial 
group  as  such  is  proved.  If  such  Intent  Is 
not  proved,  the  killing  of  Isolated  indi- 
viduals cannot  conceivably  be  regarded 
as  genocide  within  the  meaning  of  the 
convention.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  only  annihilation  of  a  group 
should  qualify  as  genocide;  the  conven- 
tion adds  the  Important  stipulation  that 
acts  done  with  such  Intent,  even  though 
not  successful,  should  also  qualify  as 
genocide. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  disposes  of 
the  first  of  the  seven  points  against  the 
Genocide  Convention  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina.  In 
the  next  few  days,  I  will  continue  to  rebut 
the  rest  of  these  points,  as  part  of  my 
continuing  efforts  to  persuade  this  body 
to  ratify  the  convention  without  delay. 


FOOD  PRICE  INCREASES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  discuss  a  topic  of  immediate  im- 
portance and  great  concern  to  every 
American — the  high  cost  of  eating.  In 
recent  months,  rapid  increases  in  food 
prices,  especially  meat  products,  have 
forced  the  American  consumer  to  tighten 
his  belt  buckle  and  pinch  his  pennies. 

Many  consumers  across  the  Nation, 
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frustrated  and  helpless  in  the  face  of 
sk3T0cketing  prices,  are  boycotting  meats 
as  a  protest.  Others  are  being  forced  to 
forgo  purchasing  meats  altogether,  and 
are  relying  on  other  protein  sources  such 
as  fish  and  cheese.  Although  all  con- 
sumers are  feeling  the  effects  of  these 
high  prices,  the  elderly  and  those  living 
on  fixed  incomes  are  the  ones  most  ad- 
versely affected. 

Moreover,  we  are  told  that  the  situ- 
ation is  likely  to  get  worse  before  it  im- 
proves. The  Labor  Department  predicts 
that  food  prices  will  advance  a  full  6 
percent  for  1973.  If  this  prediction  is 
accurate,  this  will  be  the  greatest  rise 
in  prices  since  1951,  when  prices  soared 
11  percent.  A  6-percent  increase  this  year 
would  mean  that  food  prices  would  have 
jumped  43  percent  since  1962. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  there  is  one 
point  on  which  we  all  agree — this  is  an 
intolerable  situation.  We  all  concur  that 
steps  must  be  taken  to  correct  it,  and 
the  only  question  is  how. 

I  believe  that  too  many  have  been  too 
quick  to  criticize.  Some  would  have  us 
believe  that  President  Nixon  is  the  cul- 
prit behind  the  rise  in  food  prices.  Some 
talk  as  If  the  President  only  had  to  wave 
the  magic  wand  and  food  prices  would 
revert  to  reasonable  levels.  But  a  close 
analysis  of  the  matter  clearly  indicates 
that  the  events  which  caused  this  drastic 
increase  are  very  complex  and  often  un- 
foreseeable. Although  I  do  not  have  a 
simple  solution,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  a  few  facts  which  may 
serve  to  put  the  matter  into  proper  per- 
spective. 

First  of  all,  let  us  look  at  the  brighter 
side.  The  average  American  spent  just 
about  16  percent  of  his  total  disposable 
income  on  food  last  year.  This  compares 
to  23  percent  of  income  budgeted  for  food 
20  years  ago.  So  it  can  be  said  with  some 
degree  of  academic  preciseness  that  food 
is  a  better  bargain  today  than  in  1952. 

But,  practically  speaking,  this  is  little 
comfort  to  the  consumer  who  has  help- 
lessly watched  food  prices  soar  in  recent 
months.  Last  month  alone,  the  national 
cost  of  food  increased  2.3  percent,  the 
largest  monthly  growth  in  20  years. 
Wholesale  prices  climbed  1.9  percent  last 
month.  If  the  wholesale  prices  of  proc- 
essed and  raw  food  continue  to  climb  as 
they  have  this  year,  the  annual  rise  will 
be  more  than  50  percent  by  December. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  President,  these  increases 
are  being  brought  on  by  many  factors — 
some  uncontrollable.  To  make  my  point, 
let  me  review  briefly  the  circumstances 
which  were  primarily  responsible  for  the 
beef  price  increases.  In  1970,  cattle  sup- 
plies were  already  relatively  low.  Severe 
com  blights  and  droughts  across  the 
country  rapidly  Increased  the  cost  of 
feed.  Farmers  had  to  pass  along  this 
Increase  when  the  cattle  were  brought  to 
market.  Moreover,  many  were  discour- 
aged from  building  up  their  stock  be- 
cause the  rising  feed  costs  could  eventu- 
aUy  put  them  out  of  business.  This  was 
occurring  when  the  Nation  was  generally 
experiencing  an  upturn  in  the  economy. 
In  other  words,  more  people  had  more 
money  to  spend.  As  a  result,  consumer 
demand  for  beef  was  far  greater  than 
the  supply  and  the  cost  of  beef  shot  up. 
CTOS. 554 — Part  7 


The  President  Is  being  urged  to  enact 
Federal  price  controls  on  all  raw  agri- 
cultural products.  To  his  credit,  he  has 
wisely  resisted  this  approach.  Controls 
would  not  encourage  producers  to  in- 
crease their  supplies.  Decreased  supplies 
would  be  a  real  possibility  and  this  would 
ultimately  lead  to  even  higher  prices  and 
the  rise  of  the  black  markets. 

Aside  from  this,  the  logistics  of  strict 
controls  on  raw  products  would  call  for 
thousands  of  inspectors  scrutinizing 
thousands  of  farmers,  producers,  and  dis- 
tributors. Secretary  of  Agriculture  Butz 
says  this  would  be  an  impossible  situation 
and  I  concur.  It  should  be  noted  that  con- 
trols were  rather  effective  during  World 
War  II  largely  because  of  patriotic  incen- 
tives. After  the  war,  however,  the  controls 
lost  their  effectiveness. 

I  agree  with  the  President's  moves  to 
keep  close  tabs  on  food  as  it  goes  through 
the  processing  and  distribution  chan- 
nels. Food  distributors  and  processors 
should  be  allowed  to  make  an  adequate 
profit.  But  the  administration  should  be 
very  adamant  in  demanding  that  the 
profit  margins  stay  within  bounds  which 
would  not  contribute  to  further  inflation 
and  unnecessary  price  hikes.  Controls  are 
unnatural  in  our  society  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  they  can  be  lifted. 
But  that  day  will  come  only  when  each 
individual  and  each  company  responds  to 
economic  pressures  reasonably  and  in  a 
manner  which  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
all. 

The  fact  that  food  is  a  necessity 
creates  the  economic  condition  where 
demand  cannot  exert  the  needed  pres- 
sure on  supplies  In  the  short  run.  This 
situation  suggests  a  void  in  the  free 
enterprise  market  which  must  be  filled 
by  a  strong,  responsible  Government. 
In  this  imique  situation,  we  must  all 
make  sacriflces  for  the  good  of  our 
economy. 

I  have  today  sent  a  telegram  to  Pres- 
ident Nixon  asking  him  to  investigate 
and  undertake  a  three-point  plan  to 
stave  off  this  situation  for  the  next  12 
months.  I  suggested  that  his  plan  con- 
tain: First,  a  mandate  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  submit  proposals 
to  Congress  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  supply  of  foodstuffs; 
second,  a  mandate  to  the  Director  of  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  to  promulgate 
stringent  regulations  to  limit  all  unjusti- 
fiable increases  in  the  cost  of  processing, 
transporting,  and  marketing  foodstuffs 
and  to  use  all  available  resources  to 
monitor  the  adherence  to  these  regula- 
tions; and  third,  a  directive  to  the  Ad- 
viser for  Consumer  Affairs  to  undertake 
an  immediate  program  to  educate  the 
public  on  food- purchasing  priorities 
which  could  reduce  demand  on  scarce 
commodities. 

I  join  the  President  In  urging  every 
American  to  participate  in  the  fight 
against  high  food  prices.  As  the  adminis- 
tration attempts  to  increase  the  supply 
of  food  products,  the  consumer  can  help 
by  decreasing  his  demand  for  scarce 
products.  All  of  us — the  farmer,  the  proc- 
essor, the  distributor,  and  the  consum- 
er— are  In  this  fight  together.  Coopera- 
tion and  understanding  are  the  key  to 
halting  price  hikes.  We  may  have  to 


make  some  sacrifices  for  the  next  few 
months,  but  we  will  all  benefit  in  the 
end. 


NATIONAL  GROWTH 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  our 
country  has  come  late  to  the  realization 
that  haphazard  growth  and  development 
threaten  the  quality  of  American  life. 
Title  vn  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1970  set  forth  for  the 
first  time  some  guidelines  for  a  national 
growth  policy  and  mandated  the  Pres- 
ident to  submit  a  biannual  report  on 
growth  to  the  Congress.  The  Housing 
Subcommittee  on  which  I  serve  will  soon 
commence  hearings  on  housing  and 
urban  development  legislation  and  it  is 
likely  that  title  vn  will  imdergo  review 
and  strengthening.  In  this  regard  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator  Vance 
Hartke,  has  recently  published  a  com- 
prehensive analysis  of  national  growth 
policy  in  the  Catholic  University  Law 
Review.  Senator  Hartke's  article  will  be 
of  great  assistance  in  the  subcommittee 
deliberations  and  indeed  ought  to  be 
required  reading  for  anyone  concerned 
with  developing  a  more  rational  growth 
policy.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Toward  a  National  Growth  Policy 
(By  Senator  Vance  Hartke) 

Can  one  live  in  a  society  that  is  out  of 
control?  That  is  the  question  posed  for  us 
by  the  concept  of  future  shock.  For  that  is 
the  situation  we  find  ourselves  In.  If  It  were 
technology  alone  that  had  broken  loose,  our 
problems  would  be  serious  enough.  The 
deadly  fact  Is,  however,  that  many  other 
social  processes  have  also  begun  to  run  free; 
oscillating  wildly,  resisting  our  best  efforts 
to  guide  them  .  .  .  Urbanization,  ethnic 
conflict,  migration,  population,  crime — a 
thousand  examples  spring  to  mind  of  fields 
in  which  our  efforts  to  shape  change  seem 
Increasingly  inept  and  futile. — A.  Toffler, 
Future  Shock,  446  (1970). 

INTHODncnON 

Alvln  Toffler  describes  "future  shock"  as 
the  shattering  stress  and  disorientation  In- 
duced by  too  much  change  In  too  short  a 
tlme.>^  But  what  awaits  America  In  the  wake 
of  Its  exponential  rate  of  change  and  growth 
Is  not  only  future  shock,  but  the  end  of 
existence  as  we  know  it. 

America  Is  beset  by  a  number  of  problems 
that  continue  to  grow  more  rapidly  than  the 
government's  ability  to  limit  or  contain  them. 
Since  1900,  the  country  has  undergone  a  dem- 
ographic revolution.  In  terms  of  total  num- 
bers, our  population  has  Increased  from  76 
million  In  1900  to  almost  205  mUllon  In 
1970.'  This  represents  an  additional  129  mil- 
lion people  that  our  society  has  been  called 
upon  to  accommodate  over  the  past  70  years. 
By  the  year  2000.  the  population  will  soar 
to  between  270  and  320  million.* 

More  alarming  Is  that  America,  as  a  met- 
ropolitan nation,  will  see  an  even  greater 
population  increase  In  the  urban  areas.  By 
2000,  present  trends  will  concentrate  83  per- 
cent of  the  population  in  the  ten  largest 
\irban  regions  occupying  one-sixth  of  the 
national  land  area.< 

Can  our  society  cope  with  these  enormous 
Increases  In  population  and  the  resulting 
changes  In  settlement,  land  use  and  resource 
consumption? 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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These  massive  Increases  and 

of  population  will  test  the  natlo^ 
to  preserve  the  quality  of  the 
and   could   nearly   deplete  our 
sources.' 

Along  with  these  problems, 
come  an  even  more  serious 
creasing  separation  of  black  and 
zens  In  the  nation's  cities.  In 
cent  of  all  minorities  residing  in 
tan  areas  lived  In  the  central  c 
projected  increase  In  dispersal  of 
will  be  some  change  in  this 
but  by  1985,  three  out  of  every 
blacks  will  still  live  in  the  centrkl 
contrast,  in  1960  almost  one  half  ol 
In  metropolitan  areas  resided  in 
city.  By  1985,  seven  of  every  ten 
metropolitan  areas  are  expected 
the  suburbs.  Thus,  the  basic 
the   Kerner  Commission 
nation  is  moving  toward  two 
black;   one  white — separate  and 
will  have  been  proved  accurate.'' 

The    vast    national    expansion 
suburbs    generating    racial 
our  metropolitan  areas  Ls  not  du(  i 
population  increases  and  decreeisei 
to  migration.  This  migration  Is 
the  relocation  of  many  corporation  i 
emmental     facilities — and     the 
bring — to  the  suburbs." 

The  suburbs  have  also 
disjointed  growth  of  our  metropo^t 
Into  increasingly  segregated  and 
unbalanced     sectors     through 
zoning — precluding  lower  income 
other  minoriiles."  Still  another 
social  and  economic  Imbalance 
local   public   services  depend   so 
locally  raised  revenues  produced 
applied  taxes,  principally  the 

Land  use,  especially  In  our 
areas,    is    another   example    of 
waste    and    mismanagement.    Ev 
"land  is  our  most  valuable  resourc^ 
term  decisions  In  this  field  have 
on  the  basis  of  expediency  and 
economic    considerations 
been  carved  by  strip  mines,  wet  lan^ 
and  filled,  and  suburban  sprawl 
profligate.  Once  land  is  committee 
clflc  use — be  It  social,  economic,  c 
mental — It  may  be  Impossible  to 
ferently  In  the  future. 

Today,  the  effects  of  the  misuse 
Tlronment  and  uncontrolled  growl^ 
Just  beginning  to  be  felt  and 
This  country,   its  character,  and 
have  developed.  In  large  part, 
abundance    of    natural    resources 
then,  our  reckless  growth  and 
misuse  of  our  natural  resources 
plain  the  source  of  the  social 
confront  the  nation  today 
nation's  growth  Is  not  only  an 
but  the  key  to  understanding  the 
American  domestic  policy. 

Only  If  we  examine  our  past 
try  to  understand  the  full 
uncontrolled  national  growth,  wUl 
to  bring  sense  to  our  government"^ 
policies  and  practices.  It  Is 
we  act  now  to  adopt  a  national 
ley  which  will  both  protect  our 
Irreplaceable  values  and  provide 
futtire  national  development. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  article 
mine  why  the  necessity  for  a  coi 
national  growth  policy  has  arlse^ 
shape  that  policy  should  take  In 
nation's  fut\are. 
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EARLY    HISTOET 

To  comprehend  the  dilemma  Ihe  nation 
presently  faces  In  an  era  of  alm<st  uncon- 
trolled growth,  an  historical  exanlnatlon  of 
how  America  planted  the  seeds  for  futiire 
chaos  la  neceaaaiyM 
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The  debate  over  national  growth  and  de- 
velopment began  with  the  controversy  con- 
cerning the  utilization  of  public  lands  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  when  the 
original  states  ceded  their  claims  to  western 
frontier  land  to  the  new  central  govern- 
ment.'* The  question  presented  was  whether 
the  ceded  land,  and  any  to  be  acquired  later, 
would  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  separate 
states,  the  central  government,  or  Individual 
settlers.  The  resolution  of  this  question 
would  shape  the  character  of  American  life. 

The  debate  was  prompted  by  various  pres- 
sures upon  the  Congress  during  the  critical 
period  following  the  Revolution."  First,  Con- 
gress, without  means  of  securing  revenue, 
had  promised  land  to  soldiers  in  payment  for 
their  services.  Second,  the  national  govern- 
ment desired  to  utilize  the  rich  frontier  ter- 
ritories In  the  public  benefit,  while  provid- 
ing adequate  defense  against  the  Indian 
tribes.  Further,  a  xuilform  system  of  govern- 
ment was  essential  for  the  orderly  mainte- 
nance of  the  newly-acquired  lands.  And, 
finally,  the  country  was  confronted  with  the 
pressures  from  Immigration  and  Inadequate 
housing  In  the  nation's  cities. 

The  result  was  the  first  rural  development 
act.  the  Land  Ordinance  of  1785."  which  pro- 
vided for  an  accurate  survey,  recording,  and 
vmlform  requirements  for  townships,  In  the 
first  national  attempt  to  distribute  public 
land. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the 
federal  policy  towards  national  development 
was  modified  by  the  use  of  a  credit  financing 
system  and  by  allowing  money  from  land 
sales  to  be  used  by  the  newly  created  western 
states.  Settlers  were  encouraged  to  purchase 
public  lands  In  the  belief  that  this  would 
spur  development  and  Increase  the  value  and 
utility  of  the  remaining  lands."  Subse- 
quently, the  national  policy  shifted  from  one 
of  sale  to  private  citizens,  to  one  of  donation 
of  land  to  the  new  states.  The  new  states. 
In  turn,  sold  or  ceded  the  land  to  private 
citizens.  One  result  of  this  state  administered 
program  was  the  monopolization  of  vast 
tracts  of  land  by  private  Individuals.  By 
altering  the  earlier  poUcy  of  raising  revenue 
to  one  of  donation.  Congress  stimulated  the 
development  of  educational  and  transporta- 
tion systems." 

The  vast  flow  of  settlers  to  the  West,  how- 
ever, still  preceded  the  development  of  the 
country  In  the  1800's.  Despite  the  need  for 
Congressional  Initiative,  legislation  generally 
echoed  what  had  already  occurred  rather 
than  what  was  needed  to  shape  a  futuristic 
national  development  policy.'' 

However,  sentiment  was  growing  for  a  new 
policy.  The  southern  system  of  free  land 
grants  and  the  apparent  ease  of  New  Eng- 
landers  In  acqulrmg  land  ownership  resulted 
in  much  dissatisfaction  with  the  early  federal 
land  programs."  Consequently,  measures  to 
prevent  the  common  practice  of  Intrusion 
onto  public  land  before  the  land  was  surveyed 
and  readied  for  sale  were  largely  Ineffectual 
and  the  federal  government  was  often  com- 
pelled to  legitimize  earlier  trespasses  upon 
its  Iand.'»  The  demand  for  systematic  land 
reform  continued  to  grow. 

The  reform  took  Its  shape  In  the  Home- 
stead Act  of  1862,=«  which  offered  160  acres 
of  surveyed  public  land  free  to  anyone  who 
would  reside  upon  It  and  farm  It.  Two  under- 
lying theories  were  central  to  the  Homestead 
Act.  First,  [t)hat  the  free  grant  to  actual 
settlers.  In  consideration  of  the  expenses  they 
incur  In  making  settlements,  .  .  .  which  are 
usually  fully  equal  to  their  actual  cost,  and 
of  the  public  benefits  resulting  therefrom, 
...  Is  a  wise  and  Just  measture  of  public 
policy.  .  .  .='' 

And,  further,  [t]hat  all  men  have  a  nat- 
ural right  to  a  portion  of  the  soil;  and  that, 
as  the  use  of  the  soil  Is  Indispensable  to 
life,  the  right  of  all  men  to  the  soil  Is  as 
sacred  as  their  right  to  life  Itself.  That  the 
public  lands  of  the  United  States  belong  to 


the  people  and  should  not  be  sold  to  indl- 
vlduals  nor  granted  to  corporations,  but 
should  be  held  as  a  sacred  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people,  and  should  be  granted 
in  limited  quantities  free  of  cost,  to  landless 
settlers.^" 

While  homesteadlng  did  not  preempt  other 
federal  land  policies  as  Its  sponsors  had 
hoped.  It  did  result  In  grants  to  settlers  of  al- 
most 300  million  acres  of  public  land  and 
served  as  a  major  Impetus  to  westward  mi- 
gration .=» 

Another  key  to  the  rapid  development  of 
the  West — was  the  system  of  land  grants 
to  the  railroads.  The  earliest  railroad  grants. 
Including  grants  of  land  In  aid  of  construc- 
tion as  well  as  rights  of  way  or  easements, 
were  made  directly  to  the  states  on  behalf 
of  the  railroads."  Later,  however,  Congress 
determined  that  this  indirect  subsidy  made 
federal  control  Impractical,  henceforth, 
grants  were  made  directly  to  the  raUroad 
companies.^  It  seems  clear  that  Congress, 
In  Its  desire  to  develop  the  West,  was  overly 
beneficent  to  the  railroads.  In  his  famous 
novel,  The  Octopus,  Frank  Norrls  described 
the  railroad's  looting  of  the  federal  govern- 
nient's  treasury  and  the  ruin  of  many  small 
farmers  In  the  West.*  The  companies  adver- 
tised extensively  In  Europe  and  the  eastern 
United  States  encouraging  many  settlers  to 
buy  and  develop  lands  In  the  West.  The  rail 
system  which  emerged  united  new  undevel- 
oped areas  with  the  commerciaJly  established 
East,  resulting  in  economic  expansion  on  a 
national  scale." 

The  demand  for  reform  Increased  and.  In 
1877,  resulted  In  the  Desert  Land  Act.=*  The 
Act  gave  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the 
authority  to  withdraw  Irrigable  land  from 
disposal  or  market  processes  until  Irrigation 
works,  finaunced  by  the  Federal  government, 
were  constructed.  Even  though  much  of  the 
land  came  Into  the  hands  of  large  growers, 
this  was  another  Incentive  to  development." 

Even  at  the  height  of  economic  pressure  for 
Increased  land  development  on  the  frontier, 
a  few  voices  were  raised  against  the  rapid 
depletion  of  the  nation's  resources  and  the 
need  for  better  land  management.  Some  were 
upset  with  the  large  private  land  holdings 
that  had  been  carved  out  of  the  public 
domain."  Others  were  alarmed  at  the  tre- 
mendous decrease  In  the  amount  of  federal 
lands,  with  only  half  of  the  original  public 
land  under  state  or  private  control  by  1900." 

Very  little  concern  was  given  in  our  early 
"growth"  policies  to  the  specific  phjrsical 
characteristics  of  land  or  of  Its  suitability 
for  private  uses.  It  had  been  assumed  that 
the  whole  purpose  was  to  transfer  public 
lands  to  private  hands  as  quickly  as  possible, 
with  little  attention  given  to  the  kind  of 
private  ownership  that  developed.  The  cycle 
of  clearing  land,  cultivating  it  until  It  was 
exhausted,  abandoning  It,  and  moving  west- 
ward to  clear  new  land  continued  through- 
out the  1800's.  The  result  was  that  vast  areas 
of  land  were  cleared,  forests  were  destroyed, 
erosion  occurred,  and  the  seeds  for  environ- 
mental disaster  planted.  But  the  general  pub- 
lic was  quiescent,  as  yet  unconcerned  with 
the  misuse  of  the  land.«* 

Eventually,  the  growing  public  awareness 
of  the  disaster  led  to  Congressional  action.  In 
1891,  the  Forest  Reserve  Act "  authorized  the 
FYesldent  to  reserve  from  disposal  public  land 
wholly  or  partially  covered  by  large  stands  of 
timber.  The  land  disposal  policy  of  the  19th 
century  was  further  modified.  If  not  elim- 
inated, with  the  passage  of  the  Taylor  Graz- 
ing Act  In  1934.»«  Aimed  at  alleviating  the 
steady  deterioration  of  western  range  land, 
It  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
establish  grazing  areas  on  the  remaining 
public  domain  and  to  issue  permits  for  their 
use.  More  Importantly,  a  subsequent  amend- 
ment directed  the  Secretary  to  classify  150 
million  acres  of  public  land  according  to 
their  most  suitable  use."  Once  classified,  the 
land  would  be  marked  either  for  retention  or 
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disposal.  The  retained  land  would  be  subject 
to  tatenslve  control  by  the  government, 
which  was  to  consider  the  best  utilization  of 
the  land  In  light  of  competing  demands  for 
Its  use. 

In  the  East,  modern  urban  land  use  regula- 
tion began  In  New  York  City  In  1916,  when 
Fifth  Avenue  merchants  became  alarmed  at 
the  pace  of  encroaching  Industrial  develop- 
ment on  the  downtown  shopping  area."  As 
originally  conceived,  zoning  was  a  radical  de- 
parture from  traditional  notions  about  pri- 
vate property  use,  which  previously  had  been 
limited  by  little  more  than  the  law  of  nui- 
sance." By  1922,  reformers  had  persuaded 
the  federal  government  to  propose  a  Stand- 
ard Zoning  Enabling  Act  as  a  guide  to  the 
states.^  Many  states  responded  with  alacrity 
by  enacting  laws  which  authorized  local  gov- 
ernments to  classify  and  control  land  uses 
according  to  a  comprehensive  plan.»  The 
main  concern  of  these  laws  was  to  create  lo- 
cal regulation  with  little  state  oversight.  The 
constitutionality  of  the  new  technique  was 
tested  and  upheld  In  1926  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  In  the  historic  case  of 
VUlage  of  Euclid  v.  Ambler  Realty  Co.*° 

The  nation  did  not  experiment  with  na- 
tional central  planning  until  prompted  by 
the  depression  eight  years  later.  In  1934,  an 
Executive  Order"  created  the  National  Re- 
sources Board  to:  (a)  gather,  prepare,  and 
provide  the  President  with  reconunendatlons 
and  Information  that  would  be  helpful  to  the 
planned  development  and  use  of  land,  water, 
and  other  natural  resoiuties;  (b)  consult  and 
cooperate  with  federal,  state,  municipal  and 
private  planning  and  research  agencies  In 
carrying  out  Its  duties;  (c)  make  note  of  all 
proposed  federal  projects  involving  the  ac- 
quisition of  land  and  land  research  projects; 
and  (d)  In  an  advisory  capacity,  provide 
agencies  with  information  or  data  pertinent 
to  their  projects.  All  executive  agencies  were 
to  Inform  the  Board  of  projects  before  actual 
work  was  undertaken." 

Advisory  committees  were  formed  and,  on 
the  national  level,  the  Board  began  plan- 
ning and  coordinating  a  national  public 
works  program.  The  Board  also  considered 
population  trends,  how  to  deal  with  the  re- 
distribution of  economic  opportvmitles,  and 
the  future  availability  of  water  and  mineral 
resources. 

While  planning  for  the  use  of  various  re- 
sources was  Included  within  the  scope  of 
the  Board's  activities,  land  planning  was  a 
major  aspect.  In  an  early  report,"  the 
Board's  committee  on  land  planning  con- 
cerned Itself  with  the  retirement  of  sub- 
marginal  lands,  resettlement  policies,  pro- 
grams for  national  parks.  Irrigation  of  west- 
em  lands,  wetlands,  and  the  effect  of  ten- 
ancy as  contrasted  with  ownership  on  land 
use  patterns.  In  cooperation  with  the  per- 
tinent federal  agencies,  work  was  also  done 
on  agricultural  land  resources  and  require- 
ments, soil  erosion,  forest  resources  and  de- 
mands, government  land  policies  and  prob- 
lems, open  space  preservation,  and  the  gen- 
eral inadequacies  of  land  use  planning.*-"  The 
activities  of  the  Board  were  progressive,  cre- 
ative, and  controversial.*'  Despite  repeated 
statements  that  the  Board's  function  and  in- 
tent was  to  be  only  advisory,  agencies  of  the 
federal  government,  then  as  now.  Jealously 
resisted  coordination  and  Interference  with 
their  own  projects.  The  Board  was  dissolved 
In  1943.*' 

The  National  Resources  Board  had  set  a 
good  example.  Other  agencies  of  the  federal 
government  soon  acted  upon  some  of  Its  con- 
clusions and  crossed  the  traditional  barrier 
of  assumed  state  power  by  directly  involv- 
ing themselves  In  city  and  regional  planning 
and  building.  Indeed,  under  pressure  from 
the  depression,  both  state  and  local  govern- 
ments Invited  such  action.  The  Public  Works 
Administration    [PWA]    not    only   financed 
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construction  of  schools,  sewerage  systems, 
bridges,  roads  and  dams,  but  also  took  over 
the  construction  of  housing  for  low-Income 
people."  PWA  bought  sites,  drew  plans,  built 
the  houses  and,  where  necessary,  used  the 
politically  acceptable  power  of  eminent  do- 
main. 

The  Resettlement  Administration  Initiated 
America's  most  far-reaching  regional  plan- 
ning project  in  developing  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  [TVA]  to  prevent  floods, 
provide  soil  and  Irrigation  control,  furnish 
cheap  power,  and  develop  recreational  fa- 
culties.** The  TVA  received  the  active  sup- 
port of  state  conservation,  health,  and  high- 
way departments.*'  Senators  who  historically 
had  strongly  expounded  "states  rights"  de- 
fended federally-initiated  public  works,  in- 
cluding housing.^  The  authority  for  such 
projects  was  assumed  to  proceed  from  the 
general  welfare  clause  of  the  Constitution. 

GROWTH     OP    LOCAL    LAND    USE    REGULATIONS 

In  the  years  following  the  dissolution  of 
the  National  Resources  Board,  most  of  the 
policy  affecting  national  growth  developed  at 
the  local  level  and  dealt  with  "land-use" 
concepts.'^  States  were  primarily  responsible 
for  regulating  development,  although.  In 
most  cases,  authority  was  delegated  to  local 
governments.  Various  tools,  generally  Inef- 
fective, were  used  at  the  local  level  In  an 
attempt  to  control  and  guide  development. 

A  major  method  of  persuasion  was  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  state's  police  power  in  the  form 
of  a  wide  array  of  land  use  and  development 
devices  designed  to  protect  the  welfare  of 
the  general  public  by  limiting  the  free  use 
of  private  property  rights.  However,  a  fatal 
flaw  of  the  police  power  is  that  It's  applica- 
tion Is  subject  to  constant  change,  often  re- 
sultmg  In  limited,  short-term  results  and 
effects. 

Zoning  was  the  primary  police  power  used 
to  control  growth  and  development.^^  It  clas- 
sifies and  segregates  the  land  according  to  the 
permitted  uses.  Although  It  worked  In  well- 
established  communities  where  there  was  lit- 
tle land  speculation  or  pressure  for  new  com- 
mercial facilities,  it  bad  less  successs  pre- 
serving open  space  and  channeling  growth."^ 
While  zoning  could  Implement  sound  devel- 
opment plans,  It  usually  was  honored  In  its 
breach  by  the  excessive  granting  of  variances 
or  eonendments  once  the  pressure  of  develop- 
ment became  too  Intense. 

Zoning  was  often  employed  to  enforce  ra- 
cial or  economic  segregation  and  exclude  un- 
desirable Industrial  and  commercial  new- 
comers."  In  such  communities,  this  method 
of  zoning  was  defended  on  the  grounds  that 
the  development  would  cost  more  In  munici- 
pal spending  than  It  would  pay  In  property 
taxes.'"  Quite  often,  then,  apartments,  pub- 
lic housing,  and  even  one-family  homes  on 
small  lots  were  proscribed. 

Another  tool  for  regulating  growth  was 
found  In  subdivision  controls."  They  com- 
prise all  of  the  local  regulations  and  ordi- 
nances that  Inform  the  land  owner  what  he 
can  and  cannot  do  In  developing  bis  land." 
Often,  these  controls  lead  to  both  excessive 
economic  benefits  for  the  developer  and  un- 
attractive developments  with  uniform  set- 
back and  lot  size,  unimaginative  street  pat- 
terns, and  little  provision  for  open  space  or 
for  commercial  facilities  within  walking  dis- 
tance of  homes."  However,  subdivision  con- 
trols could  have  been  used  to  encovirage 
cluster  development,  open  space  preserva- 
tion, planned  unit  development,  and  other 
Imaginative  Innovations  which  can  bring  a 
new  sense  of  community  and  progress  to  an 
area.  The  flexibility  of  subdivision  controls 
allows  potential  sophistication  In  the  de- 
velopment of  lurban  and  suburban  areas." 

Before  water  and  sewer  service  can  be  ex- 
tended to  new  housing  developments,  most 
regtUatory  bodies  require  certification  that 
public  capacities  are  adequate  to  supply  the 
services  and  that  equipment  and  other  fa- 


cilities on  the  property  meet  local  specifica- 
tions." When  combined  with  adequate  con- 
trol over  the  use  of  wells  and  septic  tanks, 
these  permits  can  dictate  the  direction  and 
speed  of  urban  growth.  Nevertheless,  sewer 
and  water  lines  today  are  often  Installed,  In 
a  re^onse  to  already  uncoordinated  and 
conceived  development." 

Covenants,  conditions,  easements,  and 
similar  restrictions  on  property  use  comprise 
a  special  set  of  land  use  devices  which  tradi- 
tionally have  been  employed  by  neighbor- 
hood and  private  groups  to  protect  land  from 
commercial,  Industrial,  and  undesirable  eco- 
nomic or  racial  groups."  These  devices  can 
be  tailored  to  specific  goals,  are  well  estab- 
lished In  the  law,  and  continue  their  effect, 
even  if  the  property  Is  sold.""  With  a  national 
policy  on  growth,  these  private  agreements 
might  be  given  better  effect. 

Sometimes  state  governments  and  the  fed- 
eral government  require  permits  for  certain 
activities  on  land."'  Although  the  control  of 
individual  land  \ase  decisions  regarding  pri- 
vate land  Is  essentially  local,  and  varies 
widely,  these  permits  may  influence  major 
growth  patterns  and  economic  development. 
Federal  permits  are  issued  when  public  lands 
are  Involved.  Leases,  use  permits,  and  li- 
censes are  granted  to  extract  oil,  gas,  coal, 
and  certain  other  minerals  and  for  grazing, 
recreation,  and  timbering.*  These  permits 
not  only  affect  the  public  lands  but  also  may 
influence  the  use  of  nearby  privately  owned 
land.  The  permit  power  of  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  Is  an  Important  tool  In  land  use 
decisions  affecting  navigable  waters  across 
the  country.*  Some  states  have  enacted  leg- 
islation requiring  permits  for  activities  that 
might  cause  damage  to  wetlands  or  other 
critical  environmental  areas."' 

The  local  property  tax  has  long  been  an- 
other Important  Influence  on  growth  and 
development.  An  Important  factor  In  the  de- 
cline of  social  services  In  some  cities  has 
been  the  loss  of  actual  and  potential  tax 
revenue  when  residential,  commercial,  and 
Industrial  development  relocate  In  the  sub- 
urbs." With  strict  zoning  and  subdivision 
controls,  many  suburban  Jurisdictions  ex- 
clude all  but  those  who  will  add  more  to 
their  tax  base  than  they  will  require  In  mu- 
nicipal expenditures.  Rather  than  finance 
activity  for  the  benefit  of  all  people  in  an 
integrated  urban  complex,  the  property  tax 
has  encouraged  local  Isolation  from  regional 
land  use  problem."  Although  assessment  pro- 
cedures have  Improved  In  many  municipali- 
ties, more  reform  Is  necessary  for  a  fair  dis- 
tribution of  the  tax  burden.  At  present,  land 
and  Improvements  In  urban  areas  tend  to  be 
undervalued.'"  Consequently,  land  owners  In 
urban  areas  are  discouraged  from  restoring 
structurally  sound  buildings  or  replacing 
deteriorating  ones  with  new  structures,  be- 
cause such  Improvements  will  raise  the  taxes 
disproportionately.  In  developing  urban 
fringe  areas,  low  taxes  on  raw  land  have 
encouraged  speculative  purchase  and  leap- 
frog development."  Few  regions  have  effec- 
tively exploited  the  Interrelationships  of 
zoning,  subdivision  controls,  and  other  land 
lase  devices  with  property  tax  policy.  The 
local  property  tax  could  be  a  constructive 
means  to  encourage  cluster  development  and 
open  space  preservation.  Special  tax  treat- 
ment for  commonly  owned  open  space  and 
community  facilities  also  encourages  protec- 
tion or  enhancement  of  the  land. 

The  central  problem  In  employing  these 
devices  has  been  public  distrust  of  planning. 
The  public  often  falls  to  understand  that  a 
comprehensive  plan  is  a  living,  changing 
mechanism,  and  not  a  static  set  of  maps." 
Many  citizens  believe  that  the  planning  proc- 
ess has  ended  when  the  municipality  ap- 
proves a  master  plan.  A  comprehensive  zon- 
ing policy  must  accompany  any  master  plan 
to  efficiently  effectuate  Its  piupose*.  The  pe- 
riod of  time  required  to  prepare  land  use 
plans  for  large  metropolitan  areas  has  caused 
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many  citizens  to  regard  planning 
demlc   exercise.   Often   this    feeling 
strengthened  by  those  planners 
the    opinions    of    local    residents 
growing  numbers  of  cities  and 
regions  have   Implemented   inno'^atlve 
grams    as    planners    begin    to 
cognizance  of  public  attitudes 
ning  is  better  understood  by  the 

Planning  has  also  been  criticised 
Inability  to  Influence  Important  It  nd 
clslons.  Although  planning  organisations 
frequently  pressured  to  conform 
to  unwise  development,  this  Is 
lly  the  fault  of  the  planning 
be   caused,   instead,    by   the   Inadequacy 
Institutional    arrangements    1 
plement   the    plan.    In   many   locJJities 
planning  function  becomes  little 
advisory,   and  the   planning  offldlals 
their  time  applying  their  own  political 
sure  rather  than  planning. 

Lastly,  the  planning  itself  Is 
quate.  What  should  be 
often  deterlor.tte  into  a  somewhtt 
mentary  set  of  specific  functions  1 
goals  for  transportation,  open 
or  some  other  single  goal.   In 
rational  perspective  is  lost  and  o 
quate,  short-term  solutions  are 
place  of  more  complex,  long- 
henslve  ones. 

Most  of  these  tools  offer  some 
playing  an  Integral  part  In  the 
of  a  national  growth  policy.  Th( 
In  the  techniques  of  local  land 
tlon  has  been  a  lack  of  commltm*nt 
efficient,  long-range,  and  comprehensive 
Unfortunately,  the  federal 
formance  In  this  area  has  not 
better. 

FEDERAL    PROGRAMS    IN    AN    ERA    OF 

Policies:  Eisenhower  to 
In  the  early  1950's,  there  was  a 
of  activity  Identified  with 
tlon's  growth.  When  the 
captured  control  of  Congress  In 
ator  Paul   Douglas,  Chairman  ol 
Economic  Committee,  advocated 
tlon  of  several  growth  measures: 
llshment  of  a  building  program 
the    infrastructure   and    public 
communities  with  high  unempl 
creation  of  a  federally  supportec 
development  coiporation  to  supp 
slve   long-term   credit   to  firms 
expanding  in  these  areas;   the  e 
unemployment     insurance 
measures   for   occupational 
federal  technical  assistance  for 
planning   of  remedial   measures, 
corporating  these  Ideas  was  draf 
by  Senator  Douglas  and  others, 
dltlonal  palitical  support,  the 
tended  aid  to  low-Income  rural 

Despite  this  manexiver,  the 
the  legislation  were  dim.  During 
prosperity,   there   was  Uttle 
problem;  and  when  unemploymen  t 
spread,  there  was  reluctance  to 
clal  resources  for  the  poorest 
nents  felt  these  measures  would 
tain  marginal  economies  and 
and  draw  jobs  away  from  othei 
stead,  they  preferred  retaining 
subsistence  allowances  to  bring 
new  Jobs. 

Then.  In  1956.  largely  because 
In  the  already  high  levels  of 
ployment  In  the  depressed  areas 
cU  of  Economic  Advisors  retreat 
previous    iK>-;ltion   of    opposition 
measurement,  development,  and 
growth  in  specific  areas."*  Shortlj 
the   Elsenhower   Administration 
a  bill  which  provided  for  a 
fund  to  assist  new  or  expanding 
pressed  areas.'^  But  both  this 
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one  Introduced  by  Senator  Douglas  were 
killed  by  the  House  Rules  Committee.  The 
same  legislation  came  before  Congress  In 
1957.  Again,  the  bills  were  unable  to  muster 
support. 

With  the  recession  of  1957,  however,  In- 
terest In  combating  general  unemployment 
was  renewed.  But,  to  the  dismay  of  those  who 
favored  emphasizing  the  needs  of  the  de- 
pressed areas,  an  attempt  was  made  to  sub- 
stitute for  their  legislation  a  measure  pro- 
viding 2  billion  dollars  for  the  construction 
of  community  facilities  throughout  the 
country.  After  prolonged  efforts  and  much 
maneuvering,  the  supporters  of  the  Douglas 
bill  were  finally  able  to  get  their  proposals 
through  Congress "« — only  to  have  the  legis- 
lation vetoed." 

The  veto  became  a  major  issue  In  the  1958 
Congressional  campaign.™  It  was  even  partly 
responsible  for  the  subsequent  Democratic 
landslide,  since  there  were  mainly  Democratic 
victories  In  the  depressed  area.  This  program 
was  reintroduced  at  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress, but,  although  trimmed  down  substan- 
tially In  the  scale  of  assistance  offered.  It  was 
blocked,  once  again  by  a  Presidential  veto." 

By  1960.  the  Issues  had  become  prominent 
enough  to  play  a  role  In  the  election  of  John 
P.  Kennedy.  The  new  President  had  long  been 
a  firm  supporter  of  aid  to  depressed  areas." 
Kennedy  was  familiar  with  the  depressed 
areas  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  crucial  pri- 
mary campaign  waged  throughout  West  Vir- 
ginia— one  of  the  poorest  states  in  the  coun- 
try— had  profoundly  sensitized  him  to  the 
plight  of  families  trapped  in  such  environ- 
ments. During  the  campaign,  Kermedy 
pledged  that.  If  elected,  aid  for  depressed 
areas  would  receive  first  priority.  Such  leg- 
islation was,  In  fact,  the  first  recommenda- 
tion he  submitted  to  the  new  Congres8.»i  it 
was  quickly  passed  In  1961  and  differed  only 
slightly  from  the  original  Douglas  bill.'*'  The 
program  was  assigned  to  a  new  agency,  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  (ARA), 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce,  with 
the  expectation  that  both  the  Administrator 
of  the  program  and  the  new  Secretary  of 
Commerce  could  be  relied  upon  for  vigorous 
support.  -^ 

It  had  been  a  long  struggle,  lasting  qrer 
five  years,  but  now  a  bill  to  help  the  y- 
pressed  areas  had  been  enacted.  Unfor^- 
nately,  during  that  five-year  period,  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  at  which  the  bill  was  di- 
rected had  deteriorated. 

Early  Area  Redevelopment  Policies 

The  ARA  was  made  responsible  for  deter- 
mining area  designations  and  grants  of 
loans  and  subsidies  and  for  administering  all 
redevelopment  programs.  Since  the  budget 
and  the  legislation  kept  the  size  of  its  staff 
small,  the  ARA,  whenever  practicable,  dele- 
gated key  responsibilities  to  other  agencies. 

The  new  a-ency  was  given  funds  for  In- 
expensive business  loans.'"  These  could  be 
used  to  assist  any  businesses  the  ARA  chose, 
provided  that  there  was  a  reasonable  assur- 
ance of  repiyme-it.  To  avoid  charges  of 
"pirating."  the  le'^lslation  limited  the  loans 
to  firms  which  were  not  relocating  from 
other  areas  and  to  firms  whose  expansion 
would  not  Increase  unemployment  In  the 
area  of  original  location  or  in  any  other  area 
where  such  entity  conducts  business  opera- 
tions.-* These  provisions  restricted  the  loans 
largely  to  new  activities  or  to  firms  establish- 
ing branch  plants  and  to  Industries  which 
were  not  operating  below  capacity  because 
of  erowth  pro.spects. 

The  ARA  was  also  given  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  facilities.  Grants  could 
provide  up  to  100  percent  of  the  cost.  If  the 
ARA  was  satisfied  that  the  projects  could  not 
be  Implemented  without  such  assistance  and 
that  the  communities  involved  were  con- 
tributing as  much  as  they  could  to  the  cost. 
The  legislation  required  the  communities  to 
assess  their  future  prospects,  partly  because 
the  public  facilities  and  training  programs 


were  supposed  to  be  evaluated  on  the  basis 
of  these  analyses.  These  assessments  would 
be  used  In  the  preparation  of  an  Overall 
Economic  Development  Program  (OEDP), 
describing  the  main  activities  and  trends  of 
the  area  and  its  opportunities  and  problems. 

In  1962,  the  ARA  acquired  responsibility 
for  administering  the  Public  Works  Accelera- 
tion Act.*  This  was  a  short-term,  antl-reces- 
slon  measure,  effective  until  June,  1964,  pro- 
viding funds  for  public  works  projects.  The 
main  aim  of  this  measure  was  speedy  genera- 
tion of  the  maximum  nximber  of  jobs  In  the 
greatest  number  of  areas  suffering  unem- 
ployment. 

When  the  legislation  was  first  Introduced, 
about  70  depressed  areas  were  Intended  to 
benefit  from  the  program.*  President  Ken- 
nedy, however,  thought  the  bill  should  also 
provide  assistance  for  some  200  communities 
with  stagnating  economies.  As  part  of  the 
general  effort  to  generate  Congressional  sup- 
port, the  criteria  for  eligibility  were  further 
relaxed.  Eventually,  the  final  version  of  the 
bill  contained  a  clause  which  requested  the 
ARA  "to  distribute  the  projects  widely  among 
the  several  States  ...  In  order  that  actual 
experience  with  this  program  may  be  had  In 
as  many  States  and  In  as  many  areas  and 
under  as  many  circumstances  as  possible."" 
Congress  wanted  to  provide  assistance  for  as 
many  of  the  poorer  communities  with  sur- 
plus labor  as  possible,  not  just  the  most 
needy;  and  the  ARA  wanted  Congressional 
support.  Therefore,  all  of  the  designated 
areas  were  made  equally  eligible.  After  two 
years  of  operation,  the  number  of  eligible 
areas  exceeded  1,000  and  these  areas  were 
distributed  throughout  the  United  States." 

The  result  wes  a  scattering  of  resources 
over  a  large  number  of  relatively  small 
projects.  Only  40  percent  of  total  loan  funds 
during  the  early  years  were  Invested  In 
areas  with  excessive  unemployment.*  About 
two-thirds  of  the  projects  and  Investments 
made  were  allocated  to  smaller  urban  areas 
and  rural  communities  with  populations  of 
less  than  50,000.»" 

Despite  the  difficulties  which  were  beset- 
ting the  fledgling  program,  the  ARA's  pri- 
mary alms  were  conslstant  with  the  goals 
set  by  President  Johnson  for  his  adminis- 
tration. Therefore,  rather  than  eliminating 
the  program,  an  attempt  was  made  to  modify 
the  workings  of  the  ARA  through  the  passage 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965."'  As  an  expression  of  ad- 
ministrative confidence,  appropriations  for 
the  ARA  were  more  than  doubled  and  Its  staff 
Increased.  In  addition,  ARA  was  given  a  new 
name — the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration (EDA).»= 

The  most  significant  legislative  changes 
to  effect  the  nation's  growth  and  develop- 
ment were  in  the  definition  and  organization 
of  the  areas  which  might  receive  assistance. 
The  new  act  set  up  larger  districts  and 
regions  and  reduced  the  number  of  desig- 
nated areas.  Equally  Important  was  the  con- 
scious attempt  to  devise  a  general  develop- 
ment strategy.  The  administrators  tried  to 
persuade  Congress  that  economic  assistance 
was  most  effective  "In  areas  which  (were)  la 
relatively  better  economic  health." '"  A  strat- 
egy based  on  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  growth  centers  was  considered  the  key  to 
spurring  desired  effects  throughout  an  en- 
tire region. 

The  smallest  planning  unit  under  the 
1965  Act  was  still  the  redevelopment  area, 
with  each  state  having  at  least  one  such 
area.'*  To  be  eligible  for  assistance,  an  area 
had  to  demonstrate  substantial  and  per- 
sistent unemployment  and  either  median 
family  incomes  not  greater  than  40  percent 
of  the  national  median  or  a  substantial  loss 
of  population  due  to  lack  of  employment  op- 
portunities." An  area  might  also  qualify  for 
aid  If  It  was  experiencing  severe  economic 
distress  or  an  abrupt  rise  in  unemployment 
because  of  the  closing  or  threatened  closing 
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of  a  major  employment  source.  Finally,  areas 
with  substantial  unemployment  could  also 
receive  help  even  if  not  otherwise  qualified.'" 

The  multi-county  Economic  Development 
District  (EDD)  was  the  Intermediate  unit 
In  this  system.  A  mlcroreglonal  organization, 
the  EDD  was  to  serve  as  the  basic  unit  for 
planning  the  growth  of  a  depressed  area 
within  a  state.  Like  the  redevelopment  area, 
it  was  responsible  for  preparing  an  OEDP 
and  it  could  obtain  financial  assistance  from 
the  EDA  for  planning,  organization,  and 
staff.  Each  EDD  Included  at  least  two  rede- 
velopment areas  and  an  urban  center  of  less 
than  250,000  people.  The  choice  of  an  urban 
center  was  critical.  It  had  to  have  sufficient 
population,  resources,  public  facilities,  in- 
dustry and  commercial  services  to  ensure 
that  its  development  could  become  relatively 
self-sustaining  and  that  Its  growth  would 
help  alleviate  distress  in  the  redevelopment 
areas. 

To  supplement  these  units,  the  1965  legis- 
lation also  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
regional  planning  commissions  for  redevel- 
opment regions  involving  several  states." 
The  jurisdictions  of  the  commissions  were 
larger  than  those  of  the  other  administra- 
tive units,  but  the  Jobs  were  essentially  the 
same:  to  evaluate  the  best  Investment  and 
implementation  growth  strategies  for  their 
regions  and  to  utilize  effectively  the  techni- 
cal assistance  and  economic  subsidies  made 
available  to  them  through  the  EDA." 

Although  EDA's  dominant  concern  re- 
mained the  depressed  region,  it  also  began  to 
deal  with  poverty  areas  In  the  big  cities.  The 
agency  financed  some  research  on  job  cre- 
ation strategies  and  methods  by  which  fed- 
eral policy  could  help  distressed  areas.  It 
also  urged  Its  regional  commissions  to  press 
for  more  federal  spending  in  their  regions 
and  to  recommend  the  most  effective  deploy- 
ment of  federal  expenditures  made  available 
to  them.  It  not  only  examined  appropriate 
national  policies  for  regional  development, 
but  even  began  to  discuss  building  new  cities 
or  expanding  existing  ones. 
Deficiencies 

The  inability  of  the  old  ARA  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  depressed  areas  on  a  county  basis 
had  led  in  a  relatively  short  time  to  the  cre- 
ation of  larger  planning  jvirisdictlons:  the 
multlcounty  district  and  the  mxiltistate  re- 
gion. The  central  city  had  also  been  identified 
as  a  lagging  region  for  which  the  tools  of  the 
1965  Act  might  be  \ised.  In  addition,  the  ARA- 
EDA  had  begun  to  accumulate  evidence  de- 
signed to  persuade  Congress  that  "separate 
and  unrelated  projects"  did  not  work  and 
that  Jobs  could  not  "be  brought  to  every  vil- 
lage and  hamlet  in  the  United  States."" 

One  problem  facing  the  agency  was  the 
poorly  defined  relationships  between  the 
planning  and  the  implementation  mecha- 
nisms. The  Jurisdiction  of  the  areas  over- 
lapped and  the  basis  for  resolving  conflicts  in 
development  policies  was  obscure.  The  vari- 
ous limitations  placed  on  the  different  orga- 
nizations made  them  better  able  to  discuss 
problems  than  to  act  on  them.  Even  if  Imagi- 
native plans  were  agreed  upon,  there  were  no 
adequate  instruments,  either  public  or  pri- 
vate, to  carry  out  development  in  the  pro- 
posed growth  areas. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  difficulty  of  all 
was  the  inability  of  the  policymakers  to  at- 
tack the  problems  in  the  most  critical  areas — 
the  metropolitan  regions.  The  EX)A  was  un- 
able to  extend  aid  to  more  than  a  few  cities 
because  the  definition  of  a  redevelopment 
area  was  still  based  on  the  existence  of  high 
unemployment;  this  definition,  \mfortu- 
nately,  excluded  most  cities,  where  high  iin- 
employment  In  the  business  and  industrial 
districts  balanced  low  employment  In  the 
ghetto8.«<x> 
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Nor  was  EDA  able  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
issues  raised  by  the  migration  of  the  black 
population  from  the  South  and  the  growth  of 
ghettos  in  the  central  cities  of  the  North.  The 
failure  to  stress  the  Interdependence  of  these 
Issues  led  to  the  EIDA's  neglect  of  what  might 
have  been  one  of  its  most  important  responsi- 
bilities— the  transformation  of  the  economy 
of  the  Nation's  most  critical  region,  the  deep 
South.  Aside  from  the  racial  issue,  it  was 
the  South's  lack  of  prospects  for  the  black 
worker — in  agriculture  and  In  the  southern 
cities — which  accounted  for  the  black  migra- 
tion to  northern  cities. 

Unfortunately,  the  desire  to  rise  to  the 
challenge  was  frustrated  by  the  inability  to 
do  so.  Little  could  be  done,  as  long  as  the  gov- 
ernment's financial  ability  to  act  was  sub- 
stantially Impaired  by  its  growing  commit- 
ment to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Nonetheless,  key 
advisors  of  the  administration,  anxious  to  do 
something,  turned  their  attention  to  the  con- 
ditions of  life  In  the  ghettos.  Such  resources 
as  were  available  were  put  into  comprehen- 
sive programs  for  improving  specific  ghetto 
areas  and  to  provide  further  Incentives  for 
building  large  subdivisions  and  new  cities  in 
the  metropolitan  regions.  The  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of 
1966  ><»  and  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968  "«  were  the  principal  new 
tools  designed  for  these  ends. 

Under  the  Model  Cities  program  authorized 
in  the  1966  act,  a  city  could  experiment  with 
solving  the  physical,  economic,  and  human 
problems  of  the  disadvantaged  In  one  of 
its  blighted  areas.  It  could  apply  all  of  the 
tools  and  funds  available  under  past  and 
current  legislation  for  plaimlng,  housing, 
urban  renewal,  job  training,  education,  rec- 
reation, health,  and  welfare.  The  aim  of  the 
Model  Cities  program  was  to  develop  a  broad, 
fiexlble  approach  utilizing  existing  agencies 
and  shaped  by  the  citizens  directly  affected. 
To  encourage  further  experimentation,  HUD 
financed  studies  by  Independent  consultants 
to  propose  changes  In  every  aspect  of  urban 
problems."'" 

In  1968,  Congress  expressly  provided  for 
enough  federally  guaranteed  funds  to  cover 
major  costs  until  the  development  could 
generate  Income  from  the  sale  of  lots,  homes, 
and  non-residential  properties.'"  Aside  from 
the  desire  to  attract  private  capital,  the  leg- 
islation had  two  other  alms: 

"To  assure  future  outlets  to  the  suburbs 
for  the  black  population  and  other  minori- 
ties and  to  provide  additional  ways  of  ac- 
commodating the  vast  increase  of  popula- 
tion that  the  cities  would  have  to  accom- 
modate In  the  future."  i<* 

The  programs  were  ambitious  but  were, 
nonetheless,  overwhelmingly  Inadequate. 

In  response  to  these  deficiencies,  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations (ACIR)  "*■  produced  a  classic  work  on 
growth  and  development  policy  that  was  to 
guide  the  advocates  of  such  a  policy  for  most 
of  the  next  decade.  The  report  was  entitled, 
Vrhan  and  Rural  America:  Policies  for  Fu- 
ture Growth.^"'  The  Commission  examined 
recent  patterns  of  urbanization  and  economic 
development  In  the  United  States  and  the 
relationships  between  the  two.  Both  private 
and  public  Influences  on  the  geographic  dis- 
tribution of  economic  activity  were  analyzed. 
The  major  consequences  of  the  increasing 
concentration  of  population  in  metropolitan 
areas  tind  the  concomitant  loss  of  popula- 
tion and  Industries  in  many  nonmetropoll- 
tan  areas  were  analyzed.  Some  of  the  limi- 
tations inherent  In  traditional  patterns  of 
urban  development  were  explored.  Special 
attention  was  directed  at  the  potential  of 
some  of  the  newer  types  of  large-scale  de- 
velopment, particularly  new  communities, 
in  the  hope  that  they  could  Inject  a  greater 
degree  of  order  Into  the  future  growth  of 
the  nation's  urban  areas. 

The  Commission  recommended  the  devel- 
opment  of  a  national  policy  to  deal  with 


urban  growth,'"  including  a  re-examlnatlon 
of  multi-state  regional  planning  areas  and 
agencies,  and  a  new  and  expanding  role  for 
state  governments  through  the  development 
of  state  urban  development  plans.'" 

The  Commission  also  suggested  a  number 
of  measures  that  should  be  considered  as  pos- 
sible elements  of  national,  state,  and  local 
urban  g^rowth  policies  Including  locational  in- 
centives for  government  and  private  facili- 
ties, assistance  for  large-scale  urban  and  new 
community  development,  improved  land  use 
planning  and  regulation,  and  strengthening 
local  government  to  deal  with  urban  growth. 
The  report  stressed  the  necessity  of  Includ- 
ing the  private  sector  of  the  national  econ- 
omy In  these  governmental  efforts. 

An  Immediate  and  significant  result  of 
the  ACIR  report  was  the  Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act  of  1968,"<'  which  sought  to 
coordinate  federal  programs  with  state  and 
local  government  planning.  Two  titles  of  the 
Act  are  noteworthy.  Title  IV  encouraged  the 
President  to  establish  rules  and  regulations 
to  coordinate  grants  from  the  various  fed- 
eral agencies  to  the  local  governments  to 
make  them  more  consistent  with  regional  and 
local  desires.'"  Title  VTII,  the  Federal  Urban 
Land-Use  Act,  required  federal  agencies  to 
coordinate  land  acquisition,  disposal,  and 
change  of  use  In  lurban  areas  with  local 
plans."* 

The  Nixon  Years 

The  new  administration,  searching  for  ripe 
Ideas  to  Implement,  hit  upon  the  formulation 
of  a  national  urban  policy  as  both  a  logical 
next  step  and  as  a  means  of  underscoring  the 
fallings  of  the  previous  incumbents.  Even  a 
Republican  administration,  committed  to  the 
rhetoric  of  decentralization  and  minimum 
federal  intervention  in  American  life,  was 
able  to  reconcile  Its  traditional  shibboleths 
with  the  demands  of  an  urban  strategy. 
The  Urban  Affairs  Council  and  Other 
Developm^ts 

The  first  act  of  the  Nixon  administration 
was  the  establishment  of  an  Urban  Affairs 
CouncU.  Executive  Order  No.  11,452,  issued 
on  January  23,  1969,  noted  that: 

"The  American  national  government  has 
responded  to  urban  concerns  in  a  haphazard, 
fragmented,  and  often  woefxilly  short  sighted 
manner  (as  when  the  great  agricultural  mi- 
grations from  the  rural  South  were  allowed  to 
take  place  with  no  adjustment  or  relocation 
arrangements  whatever) .  What  we  never  had 
Is  a  policy:  coherent,  consistent,  positive  as 
to  what  the  national  government  would  hope 
to  see  happen;  what  It  will  encourage,  what 
It  will  discourage. 

"Having  a  policy  In  urban  affairs  Is  no 
more  a  guarantor  of  success  than  having  one 
in  foreign  affairs.  But  it  is  a  precondition  of 
success.  With  the  creation  of  the  Urban  Af- 
fairs Council  we  begin  to  establish  that  pre- 
condition: the  formulation  and  the  Imple- 
mentation of  a  national  urban  policy."  "» 

The  Council,  presided  over  by  the  Presi- 
dent, included  the  heads  of  various  federal 
agencies  and  departments.  While  It  was  com- 
mitted to  coordinate  programs  and  to  facili- 
tate decentralization  and  intergovernmental 
cooperation,  the  functions  of  the  new  council 
were  vague  enough  to  provide  ample  scope 
for  Its  efforts.  The  Executive  Order  had  as- 
serted that: 

Policies  concerning  urban  affairs  shall  ex- 
tend to  the  relations  of  urban,  suburban  and 
rural  areas,  to  programs  affecting  them  and 
to  the  movement  of  population  between 
them."* 

It  had  further  specified  that  the  main 
function  of  the  Council  was  to: 

Assist  the  President  In  development  of  a 
national  urban  policy,  having  regard  both  to 
Immediate  and  to  long  range  concerns,  and 
to  priorities  among  them."* 

This  policy's  architect  In  the  early  Nixon 
years  was  Presidential  Counselor  Daniel  Moy- 
nihan.  who  had  written  a  noteworthy  article 
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on  the  topic  In  early  1969.  The  irtlcle  de- 
scribed the  fundamentals  of  a  natl  mal  urban 
policy  and  propounded  what  beca  me  known 
as  a  ghetto  dispersal  policy.' «  The  funda- 
mental tenets  of  this  program  we  ?e  the  dis- 
persal of  both  poor  and  blacks  1  hroughout 
metropolitan  regions  and  the  equi  llzatlon  of 
social  services  In  urban  areas.  To  iccompUsh 
this  goal,  fragmented  governmenta  1  authority 
had  to  be  reorganized  and  consolK  ated,  fiscal 
vitality  of  urban  government  restored,  and 
specific  attention  had  to  be  giver  to  migra- 
tion and  settlement  policies.  Mojn  ithan's  ap- 
proach called  for  Increased  partli  ipatlon  by 
state  governments,  better  researcl  i  on  urban 
problems,  and  renewed  concern  fo  r  the  qual- 
ity of  the  urban  environment. 

Also  Incorporated  Into  the  Moyn  han  urban 
growth  policy  were  the  writings  3f  Harvard 
economist  John  Kaln.  Two  of  Kal  a's  articles 
were  widely  circulated  In  the  White  House 
and  the  Administration.  His  "Postwar 
Changes  In  Land  Use  In  the  Ame  rlcan  City" 
contended  that  the  location  of  i  patlal  dis- 
tribution of  employment  Is  the  n  ost  impor- 
tant determinant  of  urban  form  c  r  structure 
and  that  changes  In  the  location  3f  Industry 
are  the  principal  determinants  ol  change  In 
urban  form.'"  In  "Alternatives  to  i  he  Oullded 
Ghetto",  Kaln  criticized  many  central  city 
spending  programs  for  relying  on  a  false 
analogy  of  the  ghetto  to  an  undi  irdeveloped 
country  In  need  of  economic  dev  slopment."* 
Kaln  maintained  that  nothing  less  than  a 
complete  change  in  the  struct  ire  of  the 
metropolis  would  solve  the  problem  of  the 
ghetto.  He  advocated  drastically  expanding 
the  supply  of  low-Income  hous  ng  outside 
the  ghetto 

A  third  significant  developm(  nt.  during 
this  same  period,  was  that  the  mounting 
concern  about  the  growth  of  tie  nation's 
population  won  new  adherents  ft  r  an  urban 
and  national  growth  strategy.  Tlie  National 
Committee  on  Urban  Growth  Policy  recom- 
mended building  100  new  cltiei  of  about 
100,000  persons  each  and  ten  mijor  metro- 
politan areas  averaging  about  1,(100,000  per- 
sons In  accordance  with  expected  rapid 
growth  in  our  urban  areas."*  Tet,  if  this 
proposal  were  accepted,  it  would  <  inly  accom- 
modate "a  mere  one-fifth  of  tlie  expected 
thirty-year  Increase."  "" 

In  late  1969,  the  first  "true"  bU]  advocating 
the  establishment  of  a  natloiial  growth 
policy,  the  Balanced  Urbanization  Policy  and 
Planning  Act,  was  Introduced  by  Senator  Ed- 
mund Muskle  on  behalf  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  kelations.'" 
Muskle  placed  the  bill  In  perspective  by 
stating  that: 

This  bill  serves  as  a  follow-upjto  Title  IV 
of  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of 
1968  .  .  .  which  deals  with  coordinating  In- 
tergovernmental policy  and  admihlstratlon  of 
development  assistance  programs.  More  di- 
rectly, It  addresses  the  problem  of  urban 
growth  documented  In  the  repor^  of  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovenimental  Re- 
lations on  "Urban  and  Rural  Anjerica:  Poli- 
cies and  Future  Growth"  and  Inj  the  survey 
of  "The  New  City"  by  the  National  Commit- 
tee on  Urban  Growth  Policy."*   1 

The  bill  sought  to  Initiate  a  pipcess  at  the 
national  level  for  formulating  a  icoordlnated 
planning  policy.  It  was  also  designed  to  estab- 
lish a  complementary  program  of  compre- 
hensive planning  assistance  ai  id  require- 
ments. 

Under  Title  n  of  the  Muskle  bi:  1.  the  Presi- 
dent would  assume  planning,  pi  ogrammlng, 
and  coordinating  responsibllitlea  in  the  ur- 
ban growth  area.  The  President  would  be 
required  to  submit  annually  to  Oongress  an 
urban  growth  report.  The  repor;  would  In- 
clude a  summary  of  the  probleiis  and  pro- 
posals for  achieving  more  orderly  and  bal- 
anced urbEUi  development.  A  Joint  Urbani- 
zation Committee  would  also  be  established 
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in  the  Congress  to  serve  as  a  major  focal 
point  for  leglsltalve  analysis  of  the  Presi- 
dent's report. 

Title  m  sought  to  develop  an  Intergovern- 
mental system  of  planning  and  coordination 
that  would  buttress  the  'development  of  a  na- 
tional urbanization  policy.  The  title  featured 
two  significant  Innovations. 

First,  responsibility  would  primarily  be 
placed  upon  the  states  but  direct  federal- 
local  action  would  be  permitted  to  localities 
anu  areawlde  Jurisdictions  If  this  responsibil- 
ity was  rejected  by  the  State.  Second,  funds 
would  be  allocated  on  a  formula  basis  rather 
than  on  a  statewide  distributive  basis  of 
proJect-by-proJect. 

Title  IV  was  designed  to  deal  with  the  lack 
of  both  uniformity  and  clear  definition  of 
the  numerous  planning  requirements  found 
In  federal  grant-in-aid  programs,  and  with 
the  failure,  In  many  Instances,  to  identify 
the  Jurisdiction  responsible  for  planning.  In 
an  attempt  to  bring  some  order  out  of  the 
confusion  In  this  planning  requirement,  Ti- 
tle IV  would  codify  the  definition  of  com- 
prehensive planning  and  standardize  the 
functional  planning  conformance  require- 
ments In  five  program  areas — water,  sewer, 
and  other  public  works  facilities;  public 
health  services;  transportation;  open  space 
and  recreation;  and  water  resources. 

The  next  step  forward  on  the  long  road 
to  a  coordinated  growth  policy  occurred  on 
July  24,  1969  when  the  President  Issued 
Biireau  of  the  Budget  (now  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget)  Circular  No.  A-95.  The 
Circular  was  aimed  at  promoting  more  ef- 
fective coordination  of  planning  and  de- 
velopment activities  carried  on  or  assisted  by 
the  federal  government.  The  major  device 
was  encouragement  of  systematic  communi- 
cations among  federal,  state,  and  local  gov- 
ernments carrying  out  related  planning  and 
development  activities.  The  Circular  accom- 
plishes this  by  Implementing  Title  IV  of 
the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of 
1968,"*  Section  204  of  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of 
1966,"*  and  Section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969."» 

The  essence  of  A-95  Is  Its  Project  Notifi- 
cation and  Review  System  (PNRS),  an  "early 
warning  system,"  to  facilitate  coordination 
of  state,  regional,  and  local  planning  as- 
sisted under  various  federal  programs."*  Co- 
ordination Is  sought  through  review  of  ap- 
plications for  federal  assistance  by  state, 
metropolitan,  and  regional  clearinghouses."' 
While  clearinghouses  are  expected  to  have 
comprehensive  planning  capabilities  or  di- 
rect access  to  such  capabilities  In  order  to 
Identify  the  compatibility  of  proposed  proj- 
ects to  statewide  or  areawlde  plans,  the 
"clearinghouse"  aspect  Is  equally  Impor- 
tant. For  Instance,  a  project  which  Is  not 
Inconsistent*  with  existing  comprehensive 
planning  may  be  In  conflict  with  the  pro- 
grams of  a  particular  state  or  local  agency. 

Thus,  when  an  applicant  sends  a  notifica- 
tion to  the  state  clearinghouse,  the  clearing- 
house will  not  only  examine  It  from  the 
standpoint  of  state  comprehensive  planning, 
but  will  also  forward  a  copy  of  the  notifica- 
tion to  any  state  agencies  having  programs 
that  might  be  affected.  Notification  is  also 
given  to  specific  local  governments  and  agen- 
cies with  similar  programs."* 

Numerous  federal  assistance  programs  re- 
quire, as  a  condition  of  the  assistance,  sub- 
mission of  state  plans  of  action.'^"  A-95  pro- 
vides state  Governors  with  an  opportunity  to 
review  such  plans.  Thus  permitting  the  Gov- 
ernor to  relate  development  strategies  among 
the  various  federally-supported  state  pro- 
grams to  each  other  and  to  any  overall  strat- 
egies developed  through  the  state  compre- 
hensive planning  process. 

A-95  also  attempted  to  offset  a  growing 
tendency  among  federal  programs  to  pro- 
mote the  establishment  of  regional  planning 
activities    that    were    uncoordinated — both 


geographically  and  functionally.  In  non- 
metropolitan  areeis,  this  had  caused  a  serious 
drain  on  already  limited  planning  resources. 
In  metropolitan  areas,  it  had  intensified  con- 
fusion and  lead  to  general  duplication  of  ef- 
fort. By  encouraging  the  states  to  develop 
subplanning  areas,  A-95  sets  the  stage  for  a 
more  complete  geographic  coverage  of  the 
Project  Notification  and  Review  System.'* 
Applicants  for  federal  assistance  for  activi- 
ties planned  on  a  multl-Jurlsdlctlonal  basis 
must  also  coordinate  their  planning  with 
related  programs  In  the  area.  This,  of  course, 
Involves  an  identification  of  related  activi- 
ties, organizations,  and  coordlnatlve  agree- 
ments.'*!  Such  Identification  Is  essential  to 
any  sysitematic  planning  program. 

In  1970,  the  President  Issued  an  Executive 
Order  to  require  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration and  executive  agencies  to  be 
guided  by  the  policies  of  Title  Vin  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of  1968 
In  the  acquisition  and  utilization  of  land."" 
These  agencies  and  departments  are  respon- 
sible for  constructing  installations  through- 
out the  country  for  research,  national  de- 
fense, and  other  purposes.  The  largest  facul- 
ties are  frequently  placed  In  areas  where  the 
impact  on  surrounding  land  values  and  us- 
age can  be  severe.  Under  the  Executive 
Order  the  need  for  development  and  redevel- 
opment of  areas  and  new  communities  and 
the  Impact  on  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions in  the  area  must  be  considered.  Gov- 
ernment facilities  are  consolidated,  where 
possible,  and  consideration  Is  given  to  the 
availability  of  adequate  low  and  moderate 
Income  housing.  Facilities  must  be  located 
in  consultation  with  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments concerned.  Federal  agencies  must 
coordinate  and  consult  with  each  other  con- 
cerning land  needs. 

THE    ENVIBONMENT   AND    NATIONAL   GROWTH 

In  the  last  decade,  the  rationale  for  a  na- 
tional growth  policy  has  been  based  not  only 
on  economic  development,  ghetto  dispersal, 
and  better  government  coordination  but  also 
on  environmental  concerns. 

In  May  1969,  President  Nixon  established 
the  first  organizational  entity  charged  with 
taking  a  broad  overview  of  environmental 
problems —  the  Cabinet-level  Environmental 
Quality  CouncU,  chaired  by  the  President.'" 
It  was  still  felt,  however,  that  the  Executive 
Office  needed  an  independent  organization 
concerned  exclxisively  with  environmental 
problems  to  propose  new  approaches  for 
dealing  with  them.  The  Cabinet-level  En- 
vironmental Quality  Council  was  abolished 
by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1970,  and 
was  replaced  by  a  Domestic  Council  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.  On  Jan- 
uary 1,  1970,  President  Nixon  signed  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act.'*'  That  act 
established  a  national  policy  on  the  environ- 
ment, placed  new  responsibilities  on  federal 
agencies  to  take  environmental  factors  Into 
account  In  their  decision-making,  and  cre- 
ated a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

The  act  charges  the  Council  with  assist- 
ing the  President  In  the  preparation  of  an 
annual  environmental  quality  report  and  In 
making  recommendations  to  him  on  na- 
tional policies  for  improving  environmental 
quality.  It  gives  the  Council  responsibility 
for  appraising  the  effect  of  federal  programs 
and  activities  on  environmental  quality. 

The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
also  requires  federal  agencies  to  take  several 
significant  steps.  One  is  to  Include — in  every 
recommendation  or  report  on  legislation  and 
on  other  major  federal  actions  significantly 
affecting  the  quality  of  environment — a  de- 
tailed statement  concerning  the  environ- 
mental Impact  of  the  action,  adverse  Impacts 
that  cannot  be  avoided,  alternatives  to  the 
proposed  action,  the  relationship  between 
short-  and  long-term  uses,  and  any  irreversi- 
ble commitment  of  resources  Involved.  The 
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detailed  statements  will  Include  the  com- 
ments of  state  and  local  environmental  agen- 
cies as  well  as  appropriate  federal  agencies 
with  environmental  expertise.  The  state- 
ments will  then  be  made  available  to  the 
Coimcll  on  Environmental  Quality,  the  Pres- 
ident, and  the  public. 

On  March  7,  1970,  the  President  Issued 
Executive  Order  11,  514."*  Together  with  the 
two  public  laws,  It  empowered  the  Council  to 
recommend  to  the  President  and  to  federal 
agencies  priorities  In  environmental  pro- 
grams. The  Council  must  also  promote  the 
development  of  Indices  and  monitoring  sys- 
tems and  advise  and  assist  the  President  and 
the  agencies  in  achieving  international  en- 
vironmental cooperation.  Taken  together,  the 
legislation  and  the  Executive  Order  grant  a 
broad  charter  to  the  Covmcll.  They  also  pro- 
vide a  mandate  for  reform  In  the  manner  In 
which  federal  agencies  make  environmental 
decisions — from  Initial  planning  to  Imple- 
mentation. 

The  Executive  Order  further  requires  that 
federal  agencies  continually  monitor  their 
own  activities  to  enhance  environmental 
qxiallty.  The  agencies  must  issue  timely  pub- 
lic information  and  conduct  hearings,  where 
appropriate,  on  federal  plans  and  programs 
with  potential  environmental  impact. 

The  evlronmental  statements  required  of 
the  agencies  add  a  vital  step  to  the  decision- 
making process.  Federal  agencies  must  now 
give  full  consideration  to  the  environmental 
Implications  of  their  actions.  This  will  per- 
mit federal,  state,  and  local  agencies  to  re- 
view the  Implications  of  federal  action  be- 
fore the  project  Is  undertaken. 

Thus,  the  federal  government  has  begun 
to  address  Itself  to  the  environment  as  Inte- 
gral aspect  of  national  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

On  July  4,  1970,  the  Nixon  Administration 
Issued  Its  first  major  report  on  proposals  for 
national  goals  and  growth.'*'  The  report  was 
the  work  of  the  National  Goals  Research  Staff 
appointed  by  the  President.  The  Staff  sought 
to  forecast  future  developments,  assess 
longer-range  consequences  of  present  social 
trends,  measure  the  probable  future  impact 
of  alternative  courses  of  action,  estimate  the 
actual  range  of  social  choice,  and  sununarlze 
results  of  related  state  and  federal  research 
activities.  The  study  concluded  that  "the 
major  lesson  to  be  extracted  from  the  sub- 
stantive problems  reviewed  here  Is  the  high 
desirability  of  an  explicit  growth  policy  with 
a  relatively  long-term  perspective.'" 

In  May  1970,  the  Administration  also  pur- 
sued its  own  policy  efforts  by  establishing  the 
White  House  Domestic  Council.'**  The  Coun- 
cil's principle  functions  are  to  define  policy 
issues  and  devise  proposals  for  dealing  with 
them;  to  assess  national  needs;  to  provide 
the  President  with  prompt  advice  In  times 
of  domestic  crisis;  to  help  set  national  prior- 
ities for  allocating  resources;  and  to  main- 
tain a  check  on  programs  and  recommend  re- 
forms as  needed.  WhUe  Its  sole  statutory 
mandate  Is  the  preparation  of  an  urban 
growth  policy  report,'**  the  Domestic  Council 
has  been  inept  in  Its  efforts  to  guide,  report 
on,  and  plan  for  national  growth.  This  unfor- 
tunate state  of  affairs  can  be  largely  ascribed 
to  Daniel  Moynlhan's  departure  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Department '"  and  the  resulting 
leadership  vacuum. 

A  Congressional  contribution,  at  least  for 
urban  areas,  was  the  Urban  Growth  and  New 
Community  Development  Act  of  1970,'"  es- 
tablishing a  broad  framework  for  a  "national 
urban  growth  policy."  The  act  called  for 
the  issuance  of  a  biennial  Presidential  Report 
on  Urban  Growth,  while  providing  new  In- 
centives for  the  development  of  new  com- 
munities and  inner-city  areas.  This  statute 
was  a  partial  response  to  the  fragmentary 
way  in  which  separate,  but  related,  federal 
policies  are  now  developed  and  Implemented. 
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Congress  specified  that  urban  g^wth  policy 
should: 

a.  encourage  the  balanced  use  of  physical 
and  human  resources  In  urban  regions; 

b.  foster  economic  growth  to  reverse  trends 
of  migration  which  reinforce  disparities 
among  such  regions; 

c.  treat  comprehensively  the  problems  of 
poverty  and  unemployment  associated  with 
disorderly   urbanization  and  rural   decline; 

d.  encourage  equal  housing  opportunities 
for  all; 

e.  revitalize  existing  communities  and  en- 
courage planned,  leo'ge-scale  \irban  new  com- 
munity development; 

f.  strengthen  the  capacity  of  government 
Institutions  to  contribute  to  balanced  urban 
growth; 

g.  facilitate  Increased  coordination  In  the 
administration  of  federal  programs  to  en- 
courage desirable  patterns  of  urban  growth; 
and 

h.  encourage  the  prudent  use  of  natural 
resources  and  the  protection  of  the  physical 
environment. 

The  President  responded  to  the  Congres- 
sional Growth  Report  requirement  by  creat- 
ing the  Domestic  Council  Committee  on 
National  Growth  Policy.  During  the  last 
months  of  1970,  there  was  extensive  debate 
and  discussion  over  the  course  such  a  pro- 
gram should  take  and  whether  it  shoiUd 
include  ghetto  dispersal  and  metropolitan 
housing  plans.'** 

However,  with  the  departure  of  Daniel 
Moynihan,  expertise  and  leadership  were 
missing,  and  the  essential  elements — ghetto 
dispersal  and  metropolitan  housing  plans — 
were  dropped  as  "politically  dangerous."  The 
resulting  j)Ollcy  was  a  patchwork  of  growth- 
related  legislative  proposals."*  This  patchwork 
policy  was  presented  in  a  memorandum  to  the 
President  from  the  Committee  In  late  1970."* 
The  memo  discussed  alternatives  and  new 
areas  of  discussion  related  to  growth  policy. 
It  debated  a  regional  development  approach 
as  manifested  In  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Commission  with  a  "growth 
centers  strategy,"  selecting  about  100  smaller 
areas  with  potential  for  growth  or  a  need  for 
development.  Also  advocated  were  location 
Incentives  for  private  Industry  to  guide 
growth,  a  national  development  bank,  a  pref- 
erential procurement  policy  for  "proper  de- 
velopment," a  federal  facilities  location 
policy,  grants  to  universities  In  underdevel- 
oped areas,  and  public  land  disposal  for  new 
town  development. 

By  early  1971,  Senator  Abraham  Riblcoff  of 
Connecticut  was  appalled  at  the  Administra- 
tion's "benign  neglect"  and  failure  to  de- 
velop a  growth  policy  keyed  to  ghetto  dis- 
persal, the  linking  of  Jobs  In  the  suburbs  to 
the  iinemployed  In  the  city  centers,  and  met- 
ropolitan housing  opportunities.  Rlblcoff's 
response  was  the  Government  Facilities  Re- 
location Act  of  1971,"*  which  would  require 
that  adequate  housing  be  available  for  low 
and  middle  Income  employees,  both  black 
and  white,  before  a  federal  or  state  facility, 
or  a  federal  contractor,  could  locate  or  ex- 
pand In  the  community.  At  the  same  time,  he 
Introduced  the  Urban  Education  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1971 '"  as  an  Incentive  to  sub- 
urban school  districts,  which  felt  that  the 
provision  of  low  and  moderate  Income  hous- 
ing In  their  areas  would  cause  Increased  taxes 
for  the  maintalnance  of  existing  levels  of 
governmental  services — particular  in  the 
area  of  education. 

The  remainder  of  1971  saw  little  Implemen- 
tation, but  debate  Increased  over  the  manner 
In  which  the  nation  should  fulfill  its  national 
purpose,  while  controlling  its  growth.'*' 

RECENT    HISTORY 

An  increasing  but  disjointed  concern  for 
developing  a  national  growth  policy  has 
arisen  during  the  last  year.  In  February 
1972,  the  President  transmitted  the  first 
biennial  report  on  national  growth.'**  The 
report  was  the  first  of  a  series  required  by 


law,  marking  a  significant  milestone  In  the 
everexpandlng  role  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment In  this  area.  Nevertheless,  It  was  met 
with  unfavorable  reviews.'**  The  most  com- 
mon criticism  was  that  the  report  failed  to 
face  up  to  the  dire  need  for  an  evaluation  of 
priorities  establishing  broad  national  goals. 
Instead,  the  report  q-estloned  the  very  ad- 
visability of  a  comprehensive  national  iirban 
growth  policy  and  presented  recommenda- 
tions which  were  no  more  than  a  listing  of 
President  Nixon's  legislative  proposals  for 
the  previous  year.  This,  of  course,  does  not 
constitute  a  coordinated  national  growth 
policy. 

Although  It  provided  descriptive  data  on 
the  distribution  of  blacks  in  metropolitan 
areas  and  their  concentration  in  central 
cities,  the  report  was  eloquently  silent  about 
the  nation's  failure  to  provide  equality  of 
freedom  for  blacks  and  other  minorities. 
For  obvious  political  reasons.  It  failed  to 
mention  this  administration's  non-leader- 
ship with  respect  to  Integrated  suburban 
housing. 

Another  deficiency  of  the  report  was  the 
manner  In  which  It  glossed  over  any  sub- 
stantive consideration  of  the  gross  Inequities 
of  Income  distribution  and  poverty.  Certainly 
any  concerted  effort  to  coordinate  growth 
policies  must  be  addressed  to  these  essential 
Issues. 

In  respect  to  the  nation's  housing.  It  Is 
significant  to  note  that,  although  a  number 
of  references  were  made  to  housing,  nowhere 
did  the  report  treat  the  problems  related  to 
the  supply  and  quality  of  housing  and  to 
major  housing  policy  considerations  In  the 
private  and  public  sector.  This  omission  Is 
even  more  disconcerting  In  light  of  the  fact 
that  the  report  was  required  by  Title  VII 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1970.  It  may  be  Inferred  from  this  "benign 
neglect"  that  the  Administration's  housing 
stance  will  remain  one  of  promising  much 
and  delivering  little. 

In  general,  the  study  may  be  characterized 
as  recognizing  some  problematic  aspects  of 
national  growth,  but  avoiding  the  major 
problems  confronting  the  nation.  Moreover, 
its  Initiatives  are,  without  exception,  too 
little,  too  late,  and  too  subordinated  to  the 
shackles  of  Its  18th  and  19th  century  value 
system.  Its  proposals  are  consistent  with  the 
Administrations  racist  "Southern  strategfy," 
frontier  psychology,  big  business  orientation, 
and  constitutional  constructionism. 

In  early  March  1972,  the  need  for  control 
of  national,  and  even  worldwide,  growth  was 
documented  by  the  publication  of  The  Limita 
To  Growth.^  The  book,  prepared  by  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Is  a 
computerized  forecast  of  doom.  Basing  its 
findings  on  a  computerized  prediction,  the 
model  Investigates  the  growth  of  five  major 
world  factors — population,  pollution,  re- 
sources, food  supply,  and  Industrial  output — 
and  concludes  by  forecasting  a  disastrous, 
overpopulated,  undernourished,  overindxis- 
triallzed,  and  depleted  society  by  the  year 
2100. 

The  report — perhaps  overly  pessimistic, 
perhaps  overly  optimistic — has  awakened  us 
to  the  fact  that,  even  If  we  develop  our 
own  national  growth  policy.  It  may  be  too 
late.  Even  if  we  develop  our  own  national 
growth  policy,  international  pressures  from 
uncontrolled  growth  may  wreck  havoc  with 
our  future  national  well-being. 

In  July  1969.  President  Nixon  called  for 
the  creation  of  a  national  Commission  on 
Population  Growth  and  the  American  Futxire 
to  study  the  potential  effect  of  population 
growth.""  The  Congress^esponded  by  enact- 
ing legislation  estatdKhing  the  Commis- 
sion.'^ After  two  yearsV>f  concentrated  effort, 
the  Commission  concluded  that,  "in  the 
long  run,  no  substantial  benefits  will  result 
from  further  growth  of  the  Nation's  popula- 
tion, rather  that  the  gradual  stabilization  of 
our    population    through    voluntary    means 
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would   contribute  significantly 
tlon's  ability  to  solve  its  probleids 
looked  for,  and  have  not  found 
vincing   economic    sirgument   for 
growth."  ^^ 

Thus,  the  Commission  endorsdd 
umented  specifics  for  a  foundation 
tional  growth  policy-^-* 

While  the  report  could  have 
major  force  In  the  development 
tion  segment  of  a  national 
was  lightly  treated  and,  in  large 
by  the  President.  By  early  1972 
dent  Nixon  had  failed  to  propoie 
Initiatives  toward  the  developme  it 
tional  growth  policy  and  had,  tn 
phasized  the   concept.   In   late 
year,  however,  a  dramatic 
to    occur.    Presidential    aide 
man,  in  a  memorandum  to  all 
asked  for  their  contributions  and 
a  long  series  of  questions  that 
the   White  House   develop   such 
Apparently,  Ebrlichman  was 
legislation   for   the   93d   Coiigres 
for  the  fiscal  1974  budget,  and 
tion  of  the  1974  growth  report 
the  1970  Housing  and  Urban 
Act. 

Another    development    that 
greater  public  awareness  was 
the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the 
Council    on    Environmental 
study  included  a  section  on  en 
forecasting,  Citing  the 
of  the  Club  of  Rome  '•'  and 
Ccmmlsslon  en  Population 
American    Future.'*    the    study 
dangerous  possibility  that  all 
to  date  to  preserve  the 
inadequate    to    abate 
quences. 

In  recent  months,  social  critics 
vocatcd  means  by  which  the 
tion  would  be  focused  on  the 
sequences  of  the  nation's  failure 
priorities  and  to  plan  for  future 
Philip  Hauser.  a  noted  comments 
"The  creation  of  a  Council  of 
visors  (in  the  Executive  Office  o 
dent)  and  a  Presidential  Social 
be  the  most  effective  way  to 
attention  on  the  needs  in   the 
and  to  obtain  the  commitment  ol 
can  people  to  social  goals."  '=« 
In  September,  the  Senate 
the  passage  of  the  F*ull 
National  Ooals  and  Priorities 
This  act  will,  for  the  first  tlmi 
national  goals  and  objectives  fo! 
growth  policy.  The  act  creates  i 
Social   Advisors,   much   like   the 
Economic  Advisors,  endowed  with 
of  creating  a  "national  prlorltlep 

Another  legislative  effort 
the  piecemeal  creation  of  a 
was  the  Rural  Development 
When  coupled  with  the 
1970.'«  this  act  planted  the 
tional  growth  policy  for  our  ruril 
new  act  confers  the  major 
coordinate  rural  development 
partment  of  Agriculture  and 
new  authorities  that  will  help 
economic  opportunities  and 
The   result  should   reduce   the 
rural  America,  bolster  agriculturi  i 
urban  congestion  by  reducing 
tion  to  cities  and  by 
balanced  national  growth. 

One  proposal  advocated  as  a 
cessful  management  of  the 
has  been   the   orderly 
public  and  private  lands.  Over 
and   a   half   years.   Congress 
itself  to  the  task  of  breaking  r 
developing  legislation  to  plan 
land  use  on  more  than  a  local 
Henry  Jackson   was  the  first 
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"national  land  use  policy"  bill.'"  The  bill 
was  again  offered  In  this  Congress.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
chaired  by  Senator  Jackson,  sought  to  fashion 
legislation  to  improve  land  use  planning  and 
management  capabilities  of  federal,  state,  and 
local  government.  The  Committee  reported 
an  amended  bill  late  in  the  second  session."" 
S.  632,  as  reported,  provided  federal  tech- 
nical assistance  and  a  grant-in-aid  program 
to  the  Individual  states  to  assist  them  in 
developing  and  improving  their  capacity  for 
planning  and  management.  The  act  also  pro- 
vided Important  new  authority  designed  to 
Improve  state  and  federal  coordination.  The 
administration  of  the  act  is  given  to  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  through  a  newly  created 
Office  of  Land  Use  Policy  Administration.  He 
would  be  assisted  in  the  review  of  state  land 
use  programs  by  the  beads  of  other  federal 
agencies  which  have  programs  with  signifi- 
cant land  use  impacts  and  by  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  A  National 
Advisory  Board  on  Land  Use  Policy,  com- 
posed of  high-level  representatives  of  those 
agencies,  would  serve  as  a  regular  source  of 
advice  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  as 
a  means  of  communication  and  coordination 
among  the  various  agencies  concerning  fed- 
eral interests  in  land  use  policy. 

A  major  purpose  of  the  act  Is  to  assist 
states  In  developing  a  state  planning  proc- 
ess. The  state  planning  process,  required 
within  three  fiscal  years  of  enactment,  con- 
sists of  adequate  funding,  competent  staff 
personnel,  a  data  and  Information  base,  and 
an  appropriate  planning  agency  at  the  'state 
level.  After  the  state  has  developed  a  state 
planning  process  and  capability,  it  must  de- 
velop, within  five  years,  land  use  programs 
which  concentrate  on  four  categories  of 
"critical  areas  and  use  of  more  than  local 
concern."  These  areas  and  uses  are  considered 
to  be  of  statewide  interest  liecause  decisions 
concerning  them  have  Impacts  on  citizens, 
the  environment,  and  the  economy  totally 
out  of  proportion  to  the  Jurisdiction  and  the 
Interests  of  the  local  decisionmakers,  the  local 
zoning  body,  or  land  use  regulatory  entity. 
Absent  any  form  of  state  regulatory  control 
or  oversight,  there  may  be  no  means  of  miti- 
gating the  adverse  effects  upon  the  regional, 
state,  or  national  populace,  economy,  or  en- 
vironment which  may  result  from  decisions 
made  upon  purely  local  consideration.  These 
four  categories  of  areas  and  uses  of  more 
than  local  concern  are:  (1)  areas  of  critical 
environmental  concern  (beaches,  fiood  plains, 
wetlands,  historic  areas);  (2)  key  facilities 
(major  airports,  highway  interchanges,  rec- 
reational lands  and  faculties,  and  facilities 
for  the  development,  generation  and  trans- 
mission of  energy);  (3)  development  and 
land  use  of  regional  benefit;  and  (4)  large- 
scale  development  (major  subdivisions,  new 
towns,  or  industrial  parks)  .>" 

The  federal  review  of  state  progress  In  de- 
veloping a  "planning  process"  and  a  "land 
use  program"  does  not,  for  the  most  part, 
invite  scrutiny  of  the  substance  of  that  proc- 
ess or  program.  The  primary  focus  of  the  re- 
view Is  whether  the  state  has  authority  to 
develop  its  planning  process  and  develop 
and  Implement  its  land  use  program  and 
whether  it  is  making  good  faith  efforts  to  do 
so.  This  is  In  keeping  with  the  act's  purpose 
to  encoiirage  better  land  use  decision-making 
at  the  state  and  local  levels,  without  provid- 
ing substantial  new  land  use  decision-making 
authority  on  the  federal  level. 

To  encourage  state  governments  to  as- 
sume responsibility  for  the  major  land  use 
activities  occurring  within  its  boundaries, 
the  act  creates  two  sanctions.  First,  grant- 
in-aid  money  authorized  by  the  act  may  be 
withheld  up>on  non-compliance.  The  second 
sanction  Is  a  phased  withholding  of  funds 
under  three  other  federal  programs  (airport 
development  funds,  primary  and  secondary 
federal-aid  highway  funds,  and  Land  and 
Water  Conservation   Fund  moneys)  ."^  This 


sanction  may  be  invoked  only  after  five  fiscal 
years,  and,  when  the  state  land  use  program 
again  meets  the  requirements  of  the  act.  any 
funds  withheld  must  be  disbursed  to  the 
states.  The  three  programs  for  which  funds 
would  be  withheld  are  deemed  to  have  the 
most  significant  long-range  and  irreversible 
impacts  upon  land  use  patterns  because  of 
the  exceptional  Influence  they  have  on  pub- 
lic and  private  development. 

The  act  also  encourages  coordinated  plan- 
ning and  management  of  federal  lands  and 
adjacent  non-federal  lands.  The  federal,  state, 
and  local  governments  are  required  to  pro- 
vide for  compatible  land  uses  on  adjoining 
lands  under  their  respective  Jurisdictions.  In 
addition,  short  term  Ad-Hoc  Joint  Federal- 
State  Committees  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  affected  federal  agencies,  state  agen- 
cies, local  governments,  and  user  groups  may 
be  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  study  general  or  specific  conflicts 
between  uses  of  federal  lands  and  uses  of 
adjacent  non-federal  lands.  The  Secretary  is 
directed  to  resolve  such  conflicts,  or,  where 
he  lacks  the  requisite  authority,  to  recom- 
mend legislative  solutions  to  Congress. 

In  the  view  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  Land  Use 
Policy  and  Planning  Act  of  1972  was  the  t>est 
means  to  assist  local,  state,  and  federal  gov- 
ernments In  moving  from  an  era  of  ad-hoc, 
case-by-case,  crisis-to-crisis,  land-use  deci- 
sion maldng  to  an  era  of  long  range  planning 
and  management.'"*  But  the  act  is  patently 
inadequate.  It  does  not  mandate  comprehen- 
sive regional  or  statewide  planning.  The  In- 
terior Committee  maintained  that  "most 
states  now  lack  and  probably  could  not  de- 
velop in  less  than  five  to  ten  years  the  ca- 
pacity to  undertake  and  implement  a  com- 
prehensive planning  effort  for  their  land 
resource  base." "»  The  Committee's  conclu- 
sion was:  "Accordingly,  S.  632  separates  out 
the  most  critical  and  far-reaching  of  land 
use  activities — those  which  provide  the 
framework,  the  structure,  and  the  major  In- 
fluences In  shaping  local,  regional,  and  state 
land  use  patterns — and  provides  assistance 
to  the  states  to  focus  available  resources  and 
planning  expertise  on  such  activities."'™ 

The  result.  In  essence,  was  a  "cop-out."  In 
the  past,  similar  zoning  and  planning  of  our 
lands  has  proven  Inadequate  on  the  local 
level.  Why  should  it  now  succeed  on  the  na- 
tional level?  Indeed,  Senator  Gordon  Allot, 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  Committee, 
has  depicted  the  bill  as  a  large  dole  to  the 
states  with  little  responsibility  exercised  in 
return. 

"It  Is  not  the  Intent  of  the  Committee  that 
this  proposal  have  the  effect  of  transferring 
a  significant  measure  of  authority  over  what 
have  traditionally  been  local  and  State  deci- 
sions on  certain  land  use  matters  to  the  Fed- 
eral government."  *" 

Yet,  the  bin,  as  reported,  was  still  an  evo- 
lutionary departure  from  the  traditional 
practice  of  private  and  local  control  over  the 
use  of  land.  Passage  of  the  legislation  came 
only  after  the  Senate  had  substantially 
weakened  the  reported  bill  by  removing  some 
of  the  proposed  economic  sanctions  against 
the  states  (that  would  have  withheld  part 
of  the  federal  highway,  airport,  and  water 
conservation  funds  from  states  that  failed  to 
comply  with  the  new  land  use  program)  and 
by  reducing  the  financial  scope  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Senate  passage  of  the  bill  came,  but  only 
after  two  days  of  haggling  between  Senator 
Jackson  and  Senator  Edmund  Miiskle — who 
failed  in  his  attemot  to  amend  the  bill  by 
placing  its  administration  under  the  White 
House  Domestic  Council.  Senator  Muskle  was 
also  perturbed  that  there  were  no  limits, 
guidelines,  or  goals  that  defined  a  national 
land  use  policy.  He  argued  that  the  bill  had 
"no  substance"  and  warned  that  it  could 
result  in  "confusion,  lack  of  guidance,  and 
lack  of  leadership."  i"  Legislation  formulating 
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t,  national  land  use  policy  for  our  public 
lands  was  even  less  successful  in  the  Con- 
gress.'" 

The  area  of  greatest  potential  accomplish- 
ment in  the  development  of  a  national 
growth  policy  is  in  the  field  of  housing.  How- 
ever, since  the  passage  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1970,"*  no  major 
housmg  legislation  affecting  national  growth 
has  emerged.  Some  critics  believe  that  the 
failure  to  produce  substantial  changes  In  the 
federal  law  in  the  housing  and  urban  devel- 
opment field  after  two  years  of  struggle  is 
linked  to  several  factors:  (1)  usually  close 
ties  between  the  commercial  Interests  which 
want  to  see  programs  essentially  unchanged, 
and  members  of  Congress  responsible  for 
drafting  legislation;  (2)  failure  of  the  Nixon 
Administration  to  promote  and  work  for  new 
bousing  and  civil  rights  policies;  and  (3)  the 
common  background  of  many  housing  ex- 
perts in  Congress,  in  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  and  in  the  hous- 
ing industry.'™ 

The  struggle  for  a  major  housing  bill  came 
to  a  head  In  late  September  of  this  year. 
While,  on  March  2nd  of  this  year,  the  Senate 
passed  its  version  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1972, ''•  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  did  not  report 
out  its  bill  until  too  late  In  the  Session  for 
adequate  consideration.  Both  measures  pro- 
vided for  minor  changes  In  the  field.  Includ- 
ing block  grants  for  certain  community  de- 
velopment programs  and  consideration  of 
most  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development's  planning  programs. 

Both  bills  were  notable  for  their  exclusion 
of  Initiatives  suggested  In  other  legislation 
that  would  have  mandated  a  better  quality 
of  national  development  and  growth.  One 
proposal  would  have  created  metropolitan 
and  state  housing  agencies  to  program,  but 
not  develop  subsidized  housing.'"  Another 
proposal  excluded  from  the  bill  was  the  cre- 
ation of  state  metropolitan  development  cor- 
porations to  develop  the  nation's  decaying 
rural  and  depressed  urban  areas.'"  A  third 
proposal  would  have  aided  in  financing  such 
development  by  creating  an  Urban  Develop- 
ment Bank.""  This  provision  would  have 
broadened  the  sotirce  of  funds  and  would 
have  decreased  the  costs  of  capital  funds  for 
state  and  local  government  by  providing  long 
term  development  loans  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  help  them  meet  the  need  for  essential 
public  works  and  community  facilities  in- 
cluding the  acquisition  of  land. 

CtTRRKNT    PROPOSALS 

Current  comprehensive  proposals  for  a 
national  growth  policy  are  few.  But  even  so, 
there  Is  a  broad  diversity  of  opinion  over  the 
methods  of  controlling  the  Nation's  growth. 

One  approach  Is  embodied  by  the  American 
Law  Institute's  Model  Land  Law  Development 
Code.'*  The  project  Is  an  attempt  to  provide 
states  with  model  legislation  that  would  sup- 
plant existing  zoning  programs  and  subdivi- 
sions controls  by  proposing  a  new  framework 
for  the  organization  of  land  development  reg- 
ulations. This  framework  would  consist  of  a 
state  land  plaimlng  agency  coupled  with 
local  land  development  agencies.  This  pro- 
posal would,  however,  only  develop  slight 
similarities  among  fifty  state  variations  of  a 
national  growth  policy. 

A  recent  legislative  proposal  "*  by  Senator 
Joseph  Montoya  of  New  Mexico  seeks  to  pro- 
mote a  national  policy  by  providing  a  "physi- 
cal infrastructure"  for  growth  through  a  na- 
tional public  works  Investment  program. 
That  program  would  also  be  keyed  to  regional 
development  commissions  and  districts 
throughout  the  country.  The  Montoya  propo- 
sal wotild  establish  a  productive  precedent  by 
formulating  guidelines  for  federal  public 
works  projects.  Thia  would  be  a  first  step  In 
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making  the  federal  government  the  nation's 
principal  developer. 

Proposals  for  a  national  growth  strategy 
have  come  from  a  multiplicity  of  sources. 
In  January  1972,  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  (AIA)  released  a  national  policy 
statement  called,  "America  At  the  Growing 
Edge:  A  Strategy  for  Building  A  Better 
America."  '"»  It  urged  that  governments  pro- 
vide one  million  acres  of  land  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $5  billion  for  commimity  de- 
velopment in  both  urban-core  areas  and  the 
metropolitan  periphery.  The  land  would  re- 
main permanently  under  public  ownership 
with  development  under  the  control  of  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  governments.  Certain 
portions  of  the  land  would  be  reserved  for 
recreation,  open  space,  and  housing.  Leas- 
ing, rather  than  outright  sales,  to  private 
developers  would  occur  after  development 
plans  had  been  made. 

The  proposed  development  of  the  land 
wauld  set  the  pace  and  standards  for  a  na- 
tional growth  policy  through  a  special  im- 
pact program  Involving  60  url)an  regions 
and  accommodating  a  third  of  the  nation's 
anticipated  growth  in  the  next  60  years. 
With  the  assumption  that  this  growth  will 
occur  In  urban  areas,  the  statement  urges 
that  priority  be  given  to  rebuilding  the  Inner 
city  on  a  large  scale.  The  building  block 
of  the  enormous  renewal  plan  proposed  by 
the  AIA  Is  a  "growth  unit" — defined  as  a 
neighborhood  ranging  from  500  to  3000  hous- 
ing units.  The  growth  unit  would  also  be 
Isu-ge  enough  to  encourage  new  techntrfogy 
in  municipal  services,  while  providing  for 
the  personalizatlom  of  life  found  In  small 
communities. 

Although  the  start  of  a  new  growth  unit 
program  would  begin,  on  vacant  land,  to 
provide  relocation  for  those  within  an  older 
neighborhood  in  need  of  rebuilding,  the 
statement  also  calls  for  state  control  of 
buUdlng  and  zoning  incentives  for  develop- 
ment in  certain  remote  geographical  areas, 
revenue  sharing,  and  a  public  works  invest- 
ment program. 

Herbert  Franklin,  one  of  the  nation's  lead- 
ing urbanolog:ists,  has  advocated,  on  behalf 
of  the  National  Urban  Coalition,  a  National 
Metropolitan  Development  policy.'*  The  gen- 
eral policy  goals  would  be :  ( 1 )  to  provide  land 
for  the  development  and  redevelopment  of 
metropolitan  America  at  the  appropriate 
scale,  price,  and  location  for  equitable  and  ef- 
ficient growth;  (2)  to  provide  services  at  high 
standards  for  the  development  process;  (3)  to 
conserve  recreational  land  within,  and  at  the 
fringe  of,  metropolitan  growth  areas;  and  (4) 
to  articulate  the  physical  standard  at  which 
metropolitan  land  should  be  developed  and 
serviced.  To  spearhead  acquisition  of  land 
and  its  development  in  line  with  the  policy 
goals,  Franklin  argues  for  the  creation  of 
a  new  instrumentality  of  national  govern- 
ment with  counterparts  on  the  metropolitan 
level — a  Metropolitan  Development  Corpora- 
tion (NMDC)  and  local  Metropolitan  Devel- 
opment Corporations  (MDC's) — as  its  im- 
plementing bodies. 

The  most  extensive  and  lucid  legislative 
proposal  pertaining  to  national  growth  policy 
in  the  Congress  Is  a  draft  of  a  "Balanced 
National  Growth  and  Development  Act  of 
1972,"  to  be  introduced  by  Senator  Hubert 
Humphrey."* 

The  bill  is  committed  to  an  urban-rural 
balance  in  contrast  to  past  Initiatives  which 
have  concerned  themselves  primarily  with 
the  rapid  growth  of  our  metropolitan  areas. 
But  it  also  goes  beyond  a  logical  extension 
of  past  rural  development  legislation.  The 
act  would  establish  specific  national  goals 
for  a  national  growth  policy  Including  levels 
of  wealth,  environmental  quality,  popula- 
tion, land  use.  transportation  faciUtle.>,  com- 
munications, and  energy  consumption  for 
geographical  regions  of  the  nation.  The  act 
would  also  create  an  Office  of  Balanced  Na- 


tional Growth  and  Development  consisting 
of  relevant  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  in- 
dependent federal  agencies.  The  Office  would 
serve  as  the  point  of  coordination  and  direc- 
tion of  all  federal  and  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams for  growth  planning  and  development. 

The  Office  would  also  prepare  an  annual 
report  on  Balanced  National  Growth  and 
Development  mandated  by  the  act  to  incor- 
porate the  reports  required  under  Title  VII 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1970,»»  Title  I  of  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Development  Act  of  1970,""  and  Title  IX  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970.^" 

A  novel  section  of  the  act  would  have  this 
new  Office  replace  the  Ineffective  Domestic 
Council,  which  has  been  stagnant  since  the 
departure  of  Daniel  Moynlhan  from  the 
White  House. 

The  new  version  of  the  Domestic  Council 
would  be  strengthened  substantially  by  con- 
solidating )n  one  office  all  functions  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  under  pro- 
visions of  "ntle  rv  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act  of  1968,  Section  204  of  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act,  Section  102(2)  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1968. 
along  with  the  new  functions  embodied  In 
this  act.» 

The  new  Office  In  the  White  House  would 
also  become  the  nation's  planning  board. 
The  bin  proposes  to  consolidate  many  exist- 
ing federal  planning  and  planning  assist- 
ance programs  Including  a  complete  com- 
prehensive planning  and  planning  assist- 
ance package.  With  this  new  responsibility, 
the  Office  would  establish  new  federal  uni- 
form planning  requirements  for  states  and 
regional  bodies  to  qualify  for  grants  for  plan- 
ning. 

One  seemingly  complex,  and  perhaps  du- 
plicative, aspect  of  the  Humphrey  draft  bill 
is  the  creation  of  an  Intergovernmental 
Council  on  National  Growth  and  the  Ameri- 
can Future.  This  section  of  the  bill  would 
replace  the  old.  but  most  efficient  group — 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations — with  a  newly-created,  but 
somewhat  more  comprehensive  entity  in  the 
hope  that  it  can  truly  compel  intergovern- 
mental cooperation. 

Further,  the  Humphrey  bill  would  author- 
ize the  creation  of  a  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Balanced  National  Growth  and 
Development,  a  Congressional  Office  of  Policy 
and  Planning,  a  Foundation  on  National 
Growth  and  the  American  Future  to  spur, 
rather  than  compel,  private  participation,  and 
an  agency  for  population  and  demographic 
analysis  within  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

The  only  legislation  introduced  In  the 
92d  Congress  specifically  mandating  the  de- 
velopment of  a  national  growth  policy  is  the 
Hartke  National  Growth  Policy  Planning  Act 
of  1972.«' 

This  act  calls  for  the  formulation  of  a 
national  growth  policy  to  effectuate  econom- 
ic development,  population  control,  housing 
distribution,  the  use  of  natural  resources, 
the  protection  of  the  environment,  and  the 
location  of  government  and  corporate  fa- 
cilities In  a  manner  and  magnitude  that  will 
Increase  this  nation's  potential  for  survival. 
The  act  establishes  a  national  growth  policy 
planning  board  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of 
federal,  regional,  state,  and  local  govern- 
ments In  controlling  and  managing  growth. 
An  effective  research,  planning,  and  coordi- 
nating agency  on  the  national  level  is  en- 
visioned for  the  formulation  of  goals  and 
guidelines  for  the  nation's  growth  In  the 
next  century.  The  act  also  creates  a  pro- 
gram of  federal  financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  state  and  interstate  agencies  In 
developing  statewide  and  regional  growth 
policy  planning  as  elements  of  a  national 
policy. 

In  light  of  the  Increasing  public  frustra- 
tion and  concern  about  the  lack  of  a  con- 
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certed  national  policy,  It  was  felt  that  an 
effort  Bhould  be  made  to  renew  tpe  debate 
over  the  country's  future  growths  The  Na- 
tional Growth  Policy  Planning  Act  iras  Intro- 
duced to  do  Just  that.  j 

The  act,  while  unique  in  its  creation,  was 
deliberately  simple  in  design.  It  w^  my  be- 
lief that  there  must  be  some  instltiltlon  high 
enough  in  government,  and  yet  ^mewhat 
removed  from  the  typical  bxireancracy,  to 
continue  planning  and  Implementing  a  fu- 
ture vision  for  the  nation,  and  that  the  public 
must  be  adequately  informed  of  tl)e  mecha- 
nism to  assuage  possible  fears  of,  excessive 
government  control  often  associated  with 
proposals  of  federal  "social  planning." 

I  sought  to  accomplish  this  by  en^basizing 
grants  to  state  and  regional  auth^trltles  for 
growth  policy  planning  and  prodding  for 
extensive  public  participation  In  national 
planning.  Indeed  the  success  of  a  national 
growth  policy  will  be  dependent  on  the  "soft" 
aspect  of  it — whether  it  is  accepted  by  the 
people  and  the  degree  of  their  participation — 
rather  than  the  "hard"  aspect  of  guidelines, 
goals,  and  institutions.  | 

.  The  response  to  the  bill  was  o^rwhelm- 
Ing,'""  but  it  was  soon  realized  thap  the  bill 
was  too  simplistic  to  cover  such  a  complex 


and   interrelated    problem    as    the 
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growth.  I  will  offer  a  comprehenslv<  proposal 
In  the  93d  Congress.  Others  in  the  Congress 
have  also  started  to  respond.""  SopefuUy, 
together  we  can  formulate  a  nation^  growth 
policy. 

PROPOSED    NATIONAL    GROWTH    PdUCT 

The  failing  of  Congressional  legis  ative  en- 
deavors to  date  has  been  their  nanow  scope. 
Planning  for  the  growth  of  the  coiintry  en- 
compasses a  solution  to  the  myriad  of  com- 
plex and  interrelated  problems  thai  must  be 
addressed  by  a  comprehensive  national 
growth  policy. 

Any  tnily  constructive  legislative  effort 
must  call  for  the  development  of  aj  national 
growth  policy  at  the  highest  level  of  govern- 
ment. Such  a  policy  must  be 
by  the  Executive  OflBce  of  the 
must  replace  the  presently  inefBclen|t 
tic  Council.  A  new  Council  on 
Growth  and  Development  would  coi^ibl 
responsibilities  of  the  Council  on 
mental  Quality,  the  old  Domestic 
cil,  the  Advisory  Commission 
governmental  Relations,  the  Office 
agement  and  Budget,  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development's 
henslve  planning  assistance 
now-defunct  Advisory  Commission 
latlon  Growth  and  the  American  Futiire 
the  old  National  Goals  Research  Staf ' 

The    Council    would    have    the 
functions:    (1)    setting   national 
growth  and  development  Includlnj 
population  policy  goals;  "«  (2) 
federal    programs;     (3)    reviewing 
metropolitan,  and  state  growth  policy 
tlves  for  compliance  with  federal 
(4)  developing  depressed  areas  of 
try;     (5)    administering    incentives 
sanctions  on,  local  units  of 
plan  and  manage  growth;  and  (6) 
an  annual  report  on  national  growth 
development. 

Such  "constructive"  legislation  shbuld 
provide    grants-in-aid    for   the    creation 
federal  but  decentralized  regional 
and  development  commissions  muck 
Appalachian  Regional  Development 
sion. 

While  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
stop  growth  m  certain  areas,  a  morfe 
problem  Is  the  development  of  desolfite 
and  the  redevelopment  of  areas 
been  the  product  of  national  neglect. 

A  proposed  national  growth  po  icy  and 
development  act  would  provide  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  National  Development  Corpora- 
tion (NDC) .  The  NDC  would  have  tiro  main 
functions:  (1)  to  coordinate  the  nctlvities 
of  metropolitan,  regional,  and  stafe  devel- 
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opment  corporations;  and  (2)  to  act  as  the 
developer  of  last  resort  where  federal  Incen- 
tives and  sanctions  faU  to  spur  action  to 
provide  the  necessary  facilities  and  condi- 
tions for  the  public  health,  safety,  and  wel- 
fare. Certain  areas  might  be  declared  "na- 
tional disaster  development  areas." 

Another  component  of  this  congressionally 
shaped  growth  policy  would  concentrate  on 
consolidating  and  simplifying  a  number  of 
complex  and  overlapping  programs  of  fed- 
eral assistance  to  communities  and  neighbor- 
hoods. 

A  special  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
federal  Incentives  for  the  creation  of  state 
and  metropolitan  housing  agencies.  This 
would  provide  not  only  a  sufficient  supply 
of  housing  for  people  of  all  incomes  and  life- 
styles but  also  would  facilitate  racial  inte- 
gration of  suburban  and  rural  areas  by  the 
dispersal    of    housing    opportunities. 

To  broaden  the  sources  and  decrease  the 
cost  of  capital  fiinds  for  state  and  local 
governments,  I  believe  that  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  a  "cost  possible"  national  growth 
policy  would  be  the  creation  of  a  national 
development  bank  with  regional  and  urban 
branches."*  The  development  bank  be  mod- 
eled after  central  banks  throughout  the 
world  and  similar  to  the  World  Bank.  It 
would,  however,  be  dissimilar  from  current 
banking  practices  in  that  its  primary  em- 
phasis would  be  uplifting  depressed  areas 
rather  than  making  profit. 

As  an  Integral  component  of  a  national 
growth  policy,  a  metropolitan  land  bank 
should  be  created  as  an  arm  of  the  develop- 
ment bank  and  development  corporations.*** 
The  urban  land  bank  would  provide  metro- 
politan authorities  with  federal  assistance 
in  acquiring,  managing,  and  disposing  of 
land  according  to  the  preconceived  metro- 
politan plan.  The  key  benefits  derived  from 
this  affirmative  role  would  be  the  advance 
acquisition  of  land  for  public  purposes, 
avoidance  of  the  expenses  of  urban  sprawl, 
and  improved  management  and  control  of  the 
land  market.  By  providing  an  infrastructure 
for  orderly  urban  development,  the  increased 
value  of  land  caused  by  government  activi- 
ties could  be  recaptured  and  applied  to  the 
costs  of  the  program. 

Another  area  of  tremendous  potential  con- 
cerns the  location  of  federal  and  corporate 
facilities.  Prior  to  the  location  of  any  fed- 
eral facility  or  the  Initiation  of  an  activity 
affecting  national  development,  federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  should  be  required  to 
file  a  report  with  the  Coimcll  on  National 
Growth  and  Development.  The  report  woxild 
be  similar  to  the  environmental  impact  state- 
ments required  by  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act.  The  report  would  estab- 
lish the  proposed  activity's  consistency  with 
a  balanced  national  growth  policy — its  en- 
vironmental and  economic  impacts  and  its 
general  effect  on  regional  development  and 
the  costs  involved.  Private  corporations  would 
also  be  required  to  comply  with  these  stand- 
ards. 

Finally,  federal  procurement  policies  should 
be  integrated  into  a  scheme  of  national 
growth  management.  Regulations  coiild  be 
Issued  by  the  Council  on  National  Growth 
and  Development  to  assure  that,  in  any  fed- 
eral procurement  above  certain  prescribed 
amounts,  consideration  would  be  given  to 
balanced  national  growth  and  development 
policies.  And  the  regulations  would  also  pro- 
vide for  the  use  of  alternative  sources  of  pro- 
ciu^ment  if  costs  are  not  excessive.  In  this 
manner,  the  purposes  of  the  act  would  be 
promoted  and  the  criteria  for  determining 
such  considerations  would  be  established. 

CONCLUSION 

In  The  Limits  of  Growth,  an  interesting 
riddle  is  offered  to  Illustrate  the  danger  of 
inaction  m  developing  a  realistic  growth 
policy : 

"Suppose  you  own  a  pond  on  which  a  water 
lUy  is  growing.  The  lily  plant  doubles   In 


size  each  day.  If  the  lUy  Is  allowed  to  gror 
unchecked,  it  would  completely  cover  the 
pond  In  30  days,  choking  off  the  other  forms 
of  life  in  the  water.  For  a  long  time  the  lily 
plant  seems  small,  so  you  decide  not  to  worry 
about  cutting  It  back  until  it  covers  half  the 
pond.  On  what  day  will  that  be?  On  the 
twenty-ninth  day,  of  course.  You  have  one 
day  to  save  your  pond."  "» 

Planning,  coordination,  and  foresight  are 
urgent  and  mandatory  If  we  wish  to  check 
the  exponential  growth  of  a  society  almost 
out  of  control. 

The  sole  hope  of  the  future  lies  in  a  com- 
plete national  commitment,  from  the  highest 
level  to  the  lowest.  As  we  have  seen,  the  early, 
"benevolent"  history  of  land  use  policy  failed 
miserably.  Likewise,  local  sanctions  were 
grossly  inadequate.  The  efforts  of  three  na- 
tional leaders — Presidents  Elsenhower,  Ken- 
nedy, and  Johnson — only  confused  the  issue 
and  provided  short-term  remedies  for  a  long- 
term  problem.  The  promises  embodied  by  the 
Nixon  Administration  have  proven  false.  Con- 
fusing structures  and  a  myriad  of  committees 
have  been  created  to  combat  a  dilemma  that 
should  have  received  the  highest  possible  fed- 
eral priority.  But  a  federal  effort  by  Itself 
It  simply  not  enough.  So  too,  action  on  the 
state  and  local  level,  by  Itself,  CEuinot  abate 
the  crisis.  National  action,  and  only  national 
action,  will  prove  successful  in  devising  and 
Implementing  a  viable  growth  and  develop- 
ment policy.  Otherwise,  we  may  have  only  one 
day  to  save  oiirselves  and  our  country. 
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North  Central  Regions,  blacks  would  con- 
tinue to  be  very  highly  concentrated  in  the 
central  cities,  the  percentages  being  82  and 
89  respectively,  representing  little  change 
from  1960. 

'  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders.  R  sport  1  (1968). 

"See  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  Memorandum,  Employment  Dis- 
crimination by  Relocation  of  Plant  and 
Corporate  Headquarters  (July  7,  1971);  Sub- 
urban Action  Institute,  Open  or  Closed 
Suburbs;  Corporate  Relocation  and  the  Ur- 
ban Crisis  (1970);  Blumrosen,  Duty  to  Plan 
for  Pair  Employment;  Plant-Relocation  In 
White  Suburbia,  25  Rutgers  L.  Rev.  383 
(1971):  Sullivan.  Regional  Planning  and 
Eco'iomlc  Dispersal  Programs  In  Great 
Britain:  TVe  Exclusive  Goal  of  Balanced 
Growth,  23  Sta-.ford  L.  Rev.  903   (1971). 

"Sacer.  Ti^jht  Little  Islands:  Exclusionary 
Zoning,  Equal  Protection  and  the  Indigent, 
21  Stanford  L.  Rev.  767  (1969);  Sager,  Ex- 
clusionary   Zoning:    Constitutional   Llmlta- 
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tlons  on  the  Power  of  Municipalities  to  Re- 
strict the  Use  of  Land,  a  paper  prepared  for 
panel  and  workshop  discussion  at  the 
June  8-11,  1972  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  Biennial  Conference  at  the  University 
of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo.;  Comment,  Dis- 
criminatory Zoning:  Legal  Battleground  of 
the  Seventies,  21  Amer.  U.L.  Rev.  157  (1971). 
Note,  Segregation  and  the  Suburbs:  Low  In- 
come Houstog,  Zoning  and  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  56  Iowa  L.  Rev.  1298  (1971). 

"Hearings  On  National  Land  Use  Policy 
Before  the  Senate  Comm.  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  92d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pt.  1, 
at  98  (1971). 

"See  generally  Senate  Comm.  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  Land  Use  Policy  and 
Planning  Assistance  Act  of  1972.  S.  Rep.  No. 
92-869,  92d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  33-43  (1972). 

"B.  Hibbard,  A  History  of  Public  Land 
Policies  7  (1960  ed.)  [hereinafter  cited  as 
Hibbard  I .  See  also,  R.  Robbins,  Our  Landed 
Heritage:  The  Public  Domain  1776-1936, 
(1942),  and  generally  EX.  Peffer.  Closing  of 
the  Public  Domain  ( 1951 ) . 
"  Hibbard  32-33. 

"  28  J.  Cont.  Cong.,  275  (1787).  For  an  ex- 
cellent treatment  of  the  1785  Ordinance,  see 
V.  Carstensen,  The  Public  Lands  (1968). 

"Hibbard  83.  See  also  C.  F.  Emerlck,  The 
Credit  System  and  the  Public  Domain  (1899) . 
"  For  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  Federal 
land  policies   in   the    19th   century,   see   H. 
George,  Our  Land  and  Land  Policy  (1901). 
"  See  generally  Hibbard,  Chapter  IV,  at  56. 
leudall.  Toward  A  National  Land  Use  Pol- 
icy for  Urban  America,  12  Ariz.  L.  Rev.  733- 
36  (1970).  See  also  Bldwell  &  Falconer,  His- 
tory of  Agriculture  In  the  Northern  United 
States,  1620-1860   (1941),  and  Gray,  History 
of  Agriculture  In  the  Southern  United  States 
to  1860  (1931). 
'"Hibbard  171-98. 

»  12  Stat.  392  ( 1862) ,  as  amended,  43  U.S.C. 
SS  161-277  (scattered  sections)  (1970). 

"'  Platform    of    the    Free    Soil    Democrats 
(1848) ,  cited  in  HlbLard  at  357. 
=  Id, 

«  Hibbard  408-09. 

-'  For  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  west- 
ern railroad  growth,  see  V.  Carstensen,  The 
Public    Lands    121-80    (1968)     [hereinafter 
Cited  as  The  Public  Lands] . 
"Id. 

"  F.  Norrls,  The  Octopus  (1928) . 
"  The  Public  Lands  135. 
» 19  Stat.  377,  as  amended,  43  U.S.C.  §§  321- 
323  (1970).  See  also  C.  Haar,  Land  Use  Plan- 
ning 29  (1959),  and  R.  P.  Teele,  Irrigation  in 
the  United  States  ( 1915) . 
»  Hibbard  424-55. 

"See  M.  Clawson  &  B.  Held,  The  Federal 
Lands:    Their   Use   and   Management   27   et 
teq.  (1957). 
»M. 
-Id. 

"26  Stat.  1103  (1891),  as  amended,  16 
U.S.C.  §471  (1964).  See  also  J.  Ise,  United 
States  Forest  Policy  (1920). 

"48  Stat.  1269  (1934).  as  amended,  43 
U.S.C.  5  315  (1970). 

"49  Stat.  1976  (1936),  as  amended,  42 
U5.C.  5  315P  (1970). 

"  For  general  information,  see  statement  of 
Russell  Train,  Chairman,  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  Hearings  on  National 
Land  Use  Planning  Before  the  House  Comm. 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  92d  Con.,  1st 
Sess.,  pt.  l.atlOl  (1971). 
"Id. 

"R.  Anderson,  4  American  Law  of  Zon- 
ing, §26.01  (1968). 
"See  note  36,  supra. 
•272U.S.  365  (1926). 
"  Exec.  Order  No.  7066,  June  7, 1936. 
"See   D.   Hagman,    Urban    Planning    and 
Land  Development  Control  Law  20    (1971) 
[hereinafter  cited  as  Hagman]. 

"National  Resources  Board  Report  89-252 
(1934).  See  also  Hagman  20. 


"National  Resources  Committee,  Land 
Planning  Committee,  Supplementary  Report 
(various  dates  1935-1938).  See  also  Hag- 
man 20. 

"Hagman  20-21. 

«The  National  Resources  Board  was 
created  by  Executive  Order  and,  after  some 
interim  reorganization  and  change  in  name, 
was  abolished  by  Congress  by  Act  of  June  26, 
1943    Pub.   L.   No.    78-90,   57    Stat.    169. 

*'  Franklin  and  Craig,  USA:  The  Third  Cen- 
tury— Guiding  the  Growth  of  a  Metropoli- 
tan Nation  (July  31, 1972)  (A  National  Urban 
Coalition  draft  memorandum). 

«Id. 

•"Id. 

"Id. 

t^>  See  Senate  Hearings,  supra  note  10,  at  99. 

'^'  See  Report  of  the  Nat'l  Comm.  on  Urban 
Problems,  BuUdmg  of  the  American  City, 
H.R.  Doc.  91-34,  91st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1968) 
[hereinafter  cited  as  American  City]. 

"See  note  9,  supra  and  Ross,  Land  Use 
Control  In  Metropolitan  Areas — The  Failure 
of  Zoning  and  A  Proposed  Alternative.  45 
S.  Cal.  L.  Rev.  335  (1972). 

"Id. 

Kid. 

»CouncU  on  Environmental  Quality,  The 
First  Annual  Report  186  (1970)  (hereinafter 
cited  as  First  CEQ  Report] . 

S'ld. 

"Id. 

"American  City  23. 

«"  First  CEQ  Report  196. 

«i  American  City  231. 

"  Haskell,  Contractual  Devices  to  Keep  Un- 
desirables Out  of  the  Neighborhood,  54  Cor- 
nell L.  Rev.  24  (1969). 

'J  See  generally  C.  Clark,  Covenants  and  In- 
terests Running  With  the  Land  (1947). 

•'  First  CEQ  Report  188. 

«See,  e.g.,  16  U.S.C.  S  797  (1971),  33  U.S.C. 
§§401,  403    (1970). 

"■  Congressional  Research  Service-Library 
of  Congress,  For  Senate  Comm.  on  Gov't  Ops.. 
92d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  Toward  A  National 
Growth  and  Developmeni  Policy:  Legislative 
and  Executive  Actions  in  1970  and  1971  63- 
64,  70-72  (Comm.  Print.  1972). 

«8  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  Metropolitan  Fiscal  Dis- 
parities 227   (1967). 

"» Id.  See  generally  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  Fiscal  Balance 
in  the  American  Federal  System  (1967). 

"  American  City  241. 

n  CouncU  Report  188-89. 

"  See  note  11,  supra  at  35. 

"The  Depressed  Areas  Act,  S.  2663,  84th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1955).  The  bill  provided  for 
rapid  tax  amortization  of  new  plants.  Includ- 
ing equipment  and  machinery,  for  firms  in 
rural  areas.  It  also  set  up  two  revolving 
funds:  one  for  industrial  and  conmiercial 
loans  for  urban  and  rural  areas,  the  other  for 
the  construction  of  public  facilities.  There 
were  additional  authorizations  for  grants  to 
reduce  the  costs  of  public  facilities  and  to 
finance  Job-training  programs. 

"See  generally  S.  R.  Levitan,  Federal  Aid 
TO  Depressed  Areas  (1964)  [hereinafter  cited 
as  Levitan]  and  Levin,  The  Economic  De- 
velopment Districts — New  Planning  Regions, 
3  Urban  Affairs  Q.  80-102  (1968) . 

™L.  RoDWiN,  Nations  and  Cities:  A  Com- 
parison OF  Strategies  for  Urban  Growth 
223   (1970)    (hereinafter  cited  as  Rodwln). 

"«  Area  Redevelopment  Act  of  1958,  S.  3683, 
85th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1958),  was  signed  on 
August  25,  1958  by  the  Vice-President  and 
sent  to  the  President. 

"  Presidential  pocket  veto,  noted  104  Cong. 
Rec.  19,588  (1958). 

"RoDWiN  224. 

™  Area  Redevelopment  Act  of  1959,  S.  722, 
86th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1959). 

»  RoDwiN  224.  In  1956,  John  Kennedy  had 
steered  the  original  Douglas  bUl  through  the 


Senate.  In  1955  he  had  sponsored  a  version 
of  the  Trade  Adjustment  Act  which  con- 
tained some  of  the  provisions  of  the  second 
bill  Douglas  had  introduced  toward  the  cloe- 
Ing  days  of  the  84th  Congress. 

"Area  Redevelopment  Act  of  1961,  S.  1, 
87th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1961) . 

"Pub.  L.  No.  87-27.  75  Stat.  47  (1961).  as 
amended,  42  U.S.C.  512501-612   (1970). 

"'Levitan  123.  The  loans  could  cover  65 
percent  of  the  Investment  In  land,  buildings, 
and  equipment;  and  interest  was  based  on 
Treasury  borrowing  rates  plus  a  small  service 
fee  and  insurance  charge.  Applicants  had  to 
show  that  funds  could  not  be  secured  from 
conventional  sources.  They  also  had  to  supply 
10  percent  of  the  needed  capital.  This  "local 
participation"  requirement  was  burdensome 
for  it  made  repayment  of  the  local  invest- 
ment subordinate  to  the  repayment  of  the 
ARA  loan,  and  In  effect  obliges  the  local  com- 
munity to  support  the  program  via  a  long- 
term  deferred  loan,  if  not  a  subsidy. 

Public  loans  could  be  made  for  any  pur- 
pose which  might  help  to  attract  Industrial 
and  commercial  firms.  But  for  the  piAlic 
loans,  too,  there  had  to  be  evidence  that  the 
funds  were  not  otherwise  available  at  reason- 
able terms. 

M  Id.  at  124. 

siiPub.  L.  No.  87-658,  76  Stat.  541  (1962), 
as  amended,  40  U.S.C.  §462,  42  U.S.C.  §§ 
1492,  2641-643  (1970).  Congress  coupled  this 
authorization  with  standby  authority  for  tax 
reduction  In  an  attempt  to  provide  Imme- 
diate Jobs  In  communities  faced  with  sub- 
stantial unemployment.  One-third  of  the 
funds  were  for  rural  and  small  urban  areas. 
Large  areas  were  eligible  If  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  exceeded  6  percent.  Projects  had 
to  serve  essential  public  needs  and  not  con- 
flict with  local  land-use  plans.  Levitan  152- 
54. 

w  See  note  73,  supra. 

^  Levitan  109.  EUglbUlty  depended  on  sev- 
eral criteria  spelled  out  in  the  legislation. 
However,  the  administrator  was  also  author- 
ized to  designate  areas  based  on  other  criteria 
that  might  appear  appropriate.  For  urban 
areas,  eligibility  was  based  on  a  sliding  scale 
of  excess  unemplojTnent  above  the  national 
average.  Rural  areas  were  designated  on  the 
basis  of  Income  levels  and  manpower. 

"*  Rodwln  227. 

«>  Levitan  109. 

<"Id. 

"Pub.  L.  No.  89-136,  79  Stat.  552  (1965). 
as  amended,  42  U.S.C.  §§3121-132  (1970).  The 
most  significant  modifications  of  the  ma- 
chinery concerned  loans  and  grants  for  pub- 
lic facilities,  i.e.:  1)  provision  of  50  percent 
direct  grants,  plus  as  much  as  30  percent 
more  \n  supplementary  grants  for  projects 
involving  Immediate  economic  benefits,  such 
as  water  and  sewer  projects,  and  access  roads 
for  specific  sites  in  industrial  areas;  2 )  to  en- 
able EDA  to  assist  projects  not  otherwise 
flnancl.^lly  feasible,  loans  for  the  public  works 
programs  were  more  specifically  designed  to 
help  the  local  community  raise  their  match- 
ing share  of  the  cost,  "not  an  uncommon 
situation  In  areas  requiring  assistance  the 
most — ^such  as  Alaska,  the  Cumberland  Pla- 
teau, the  Appalachian  Hiehlands  and  the  Mis- 
sisslpi  Delta  region."  Statement  of  E.  P. 
Foley,  Hearings  Before  the  Special  Subcom. 
on  Economic  Development  Programs  of  the 
House  Comm.  on  Public  Works,  89th  Cong.. 
2d  Sess.  10  [hereinafter  cited  as  Foley]. 

"Id. 

"Foley  10. 

"  The  area  could  be  either  a  county,  a  labor 
area  as  defined  by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
a  city  of  over  250,000  population,  or  an  In- 
dian reservation  of  at  least  1,000  persons. 

"Substantial  unemployment  was  defined 
to  be  a  6  percent  or  higher  annual  average 
rate  during  the  most  recent  calendar  year 
and  50  percent  above  the  national  average 
for  three  of  the  last  fotir  years  or  75  percent 
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above  for  two  of  the  last  three  years,  or  100 
percent  above  for  one  of  the  prec«  ding  two 
years.  Foley  16.  Lack  of  employment  oppor- 
tunity was  Interpreted  administratively  to  be 
a  25  percent  or  more  net  population  loss  and 
50  percent  or  less  of  the  nations!  median 
family  income.  Id.  at  16. 

»"  See  generally  Rodwln  224. 

'^  In  addition  to  the  regional  commission 
for  Appalachla  which  was  set  up  uqder  sepa- 
rate legislation  (the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1966) ,  regional  commis- 
sions were  established  for  the  O^ks.  the 
Pour  Corners  Area  of  the  Southwes^,  the  Up- 
per Great  Lakes,  New  England,  and  Alaslca. 

■'•  For  example,  the  central  office  oi  EDA  has 
contracted  for  a  series  of  studies  s  immariz- 
Ing  the  state  of  the  art  of  regional  economic 
development.  It  has  also  contractel  for  the 
development  of  an  information  da  a  system 
which  will  record  and  predict  pubic  Invest- 
ment expenditures  on  the  county  liy  county 
basis  and  it  is  compiling  lnformatl(»n  on  the 
many  different  types  of  federal  programs 
which  have  a  significant  Impact  oi  regional 
economic  development.  Foley  23. 

"Foley  24. 

^••' See  E.  P.  Foley.  The  Achieving  Ghetto 
112-15  (1958).  As  stated  by  the  former  head 
of  the  program,  EDS's  aim  was  "tj  provide 
opportunities  at  the  major  growti  centers 
within  a  region  (in  order]  to  mln  mlze  the 
social  cost  of  migration.  Prom  the  slandpolnt 
of  the  Individual,  it  Is  far  better  t<i  move  as 
far  as  200  to  300  miles  to  a  viable  cl  ty  within 
his  region  of  birth  than  It  Is  to  n.igrate  to 
a  metropolis  a  thousand  miles  away. '  See  also 
RoDwiN  233. 

"'Pub.  L.  No.  89-754,  80  Stat.  1215  (1968), 
as  amended,  42  U.S.C.  {§  3301-302     1970). 

'•"Pub.  L.  No.  90-448,  82  Stat.  4';  6  (1968), 
as  amended,  codified  in  scattered  suctions  of 
5.  15,  18,  20.  31.  38.  40,  42.  49  U.S.C.   (1970). 

'"Rodwln  257. 

»"*  See  note  102,  supra. 

'""  Testimony  of  M.  Zuckerman,  Hearings 
before  Subcomm.  on  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  Comm.  on  Bai  king  and 
Currency.  Proposed  Housing  Legislktion  for 
1968.  90th  Cong.,  2d  Sess..  749-805  (1968). 

"•>  The  Conunlsslon  was  establishe  i  In  1959. 
Pub.  L.  No.  86-380.  73  Stat.  703  (1959),  as 
amended  42  U.S.C.  55  1271-1279  (197  3). 

""  Advisory  Commission  on  Int  srgovem- 
mental  Relations,  Urban  and  Rural  America: 
Policies  for  Future  Growth  (1968). 

"■/d.  at  72.  The  report  concluled  that 
"(wlhile  the  commission  believes  that  the 
Immediate  needs  of  our  troubled  (ities  and 
metropolitan  areas  and  poverty-stric  ken  rural 
areas  is  pressing,  attention  must  als<  >  be  given 
to  the  longer  range  objective  of  en(  ouraglng 
urban  growth  patterns  that  will  on  the  other 
hand  conserve  our  natural  resour(e=!.  while 
providing  maximum  social  and  ecoi  omlc  op- 
portunity to  all  citizens.  With  the  ( stabllsh- 
ment  of  a  national  policy  for  gu  ding  the 
location  and  character  for  futu:  e  urban 
growth  involving  the  three  levels  o '  govern- 
ment and  the  private  sector,  creatl  re  oppor- 
tunities exist  to  provide  alternative  s  to  con- 
tinued concentration  of  people  In  existing 
densely  populated  areas  and  to  br>ak  away 
from  the  conventional  thinking  and  ap- 
proaches to  urban  development." 

'•"Id  at  131. 

"J  Pub.  L.  No.  90-577.  82  Stat.  lOSB  0968), 
as  amended.  42  U.S.C.  55  4201-244   (1969). 

'"42  use.  5  4231  (1968). 

"-40  use.  55  531-35  (1969). 

>"Exec.  Order  No.  11.452.  34  Fed.  Fleg.  1223 
(1969). 

"•  Id. 

113  /d. 

"« Moynlhan.  Toward  a  Natloni  1  Urban 
Policy,  The  Pub.  Interest  3-20  (Pill  1969). 
See  generally  Lllley.  Romney  Paces  Political 
Perils  With  Plan  to  Integrate  Sxiburbs.  2 
Nat'l  J.  2251-263  (1970). 


"•  J.  Kaln,  Postwar  Changes  In  Land  Use  In 
the  American  City  (1969) . 

"»J.  Kaln,  Alternatives  to  the  OuUded 
Ghetto  (1969). 

"*  Rodwln  224.  See  also  National  Comixdt- 
tee  on  Urban  Growth  Policy,  the  New  City 
(1969). 

"» Message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Relative  to  Population  Growth,  Hotise 
of  Representatives,  H.R.  Doc.  91-139,  9l8t 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.  4  (1969).  See  also  J.  P.  Plck- 
ard.  Trends  and  Projections  of  Future  Popu- 
lation Growth  In  the  United  States  (1969). 

>"S.  3328,  Balanced  Urbanization  Policy 
and  Planning  Act,  91st  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
(1969). 

"» 116  Cong.  Rec.  S.  16272-73  (daUy  ed.  Dec. 
10,  1969). 

"•See  note  109,  supra.  Title  IV,  among 
other  things,  directs  the  President  to  "estab- 
lish rules  and  regulations  governing  the  for- 
mulation, evaluation,  and  review  of  Federal 
programs  and  projects  having  a  significant 
Impact  on  area  and  community  develop- 
ment." The  basic  objectives  of  this  mandate 
center  about  the  Importance  of  sound  and 
orderly  development  of  urban  and  rural  areas 
on  the  economic  and  social  development  of 
the  nation.  Section  401(b)  of  the  Act  requires 
that  "all  viewpoints — national,  State,  re- 
gional, and  local — shall,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, be  taken  Into  account  In  planning  Fed- 
eral or  federally  assisted  development  pro- 
grams and  projects.'  Section  401(c)  states, 
moreover,  that  "to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible, consistent  with  national  objectives,  all 
Federal  aid  for  development  purposes  shall 
be  consistent  with  and  further  the  objectives 
of  State,  regional  and  local  planning." 

"♦  See  note  100,  supra.  Section  204  requires 
that  applications  for  federal  assistance  to  a 
wide  variety  of  public  facilities  type  projects 
in  metropolitan  areas  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  comments  of  an  area  wide  comprehen- 
sive planning  agency  as  to  the  relationship  of 
the  proposed  project  to  the  planned  develop- 
ment of  the  area. 

"»  83  Stat.  852  (1970).  Section  102(2)  (c)  re- 
quires that  federal  agencies  prepare  state- 
ments evaluating  the  Impact  of  any  actions 
they  may  take  that  significantly  affect  the 
environment.  Such  statements  are  submitted 
to  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 
Provision  Is  made  for  Inputs  to  these  en- 
vironmental Impact  statements  by  State  and 
local  governments. 

"•  See  testimony  of  A.  Weber,  Associate  Di- 
rector: Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Before  VS. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  Washington, 
D.C.  June  16,  1971. 

'"The  term,  "clearinghouse"  Is  used  to 
fully  reflect  the  functions  of  these  agencies: 
(a)  to  Identify  the  relationship  of  any  proj- 
ect to  statewide  or  areawlde  comprehensive 
plans:  (b)  to  Identify  the  relationship  of 
any  project  to  the  plans  or  programs  of  par- 
ticular state  agencies  or  local  governments. 

'"The  Circular  also  covers  HUD  housing 
assistance  and  mortgage  Insurance  programs 
for  projects  of  certain  minimum  sizes: 

In  subdivisions,  60  or  more  lots; 

In  multi-family  projects,  100  or  more 
dwelling  units; 

In  mobile  home  courts,  100  or  more  units; 
and 

In  college  housing,  accommodations  for 
200  or  more  students. 

The  review  process  under  the  PNRS  has 
been  different  for  these  projects.  Under  HUD 
housing  assistance  procedures,  a  developer 
submits  what  is,  in  effect,  a  preliminary  ap- 
plication to  a  HUD  area  or  insuring  office. 
The  application  contains  a  description  of  the 
project,  detailed  enough  for  HUD  to  evaluate 
it.  Evaluation  is  made,  and  the  developer 
is  notified  as  to  whether  the  project  appears 
approvable  for  mortgage  Insurance  commit- 
ment or  other  support.  Even  if  FHA  mortgage 


Insurance  is  not  going  to  be  sought,  some 
mortgage  lenders  will  require  a  favorable 
FHA  report  before  they  will  make  a  construc- 
tion loan. 

The  A-95  review  process  for  HUD  housing 
programs  has  operated  with  respect  to  this 
pre-applicatlon  phase  and  consequently 
covers  not  only  projects  which  will  be  in- 
sured or  supported  by  HUD  but  also  some 
whose  financing  will  be  conventional. 

Because  of  local  zoning  and  subdivision 
controls  or  local  comprehensive  plan  require- 
ments, clearinghouse  Inputs  may  be  minimal 
with  respect  to  many  or  most  individual 
projects  except  those  of  major  size  or  stra- 
tegic location.  The  primary  value  of  notifica- 
tions to  clearinghouses  Is  the  Intelligence 
they  provide  of  emerging  growth  patterns 
that  have  to  be  considered  in  the  areawlde 
comprehensive  planning  process. 

'"See.  e.g..  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development's  Workable  Program  re- 
quirements, 42  U.S.C.   §1451    (1970). 

'*■  Similarly,  the  PNRS,  by  requiring  clear- 
inghouse review  of  projected  planning  and 
development  activities,  sets  the  stage  for  a 
systematic  and  continuous  program  of 
coordination. 

"^  A-95  thus  provides,  in  effect,  an  opera- 
tional definition  of  planning  coordination 
and  identifies,  but  does  not  prescribe,  orga- 
nizations under  which  various  agencies  could 
be  coordinated  operationally  and  policywise 
while  maintaining  their  own  identities,  if 
that  is  necessary. 

'^s'E'cec.  Order  No.  11.612.  35  Fed.  Reg,  3979 
(Mar.  2.  1970). 

' "  First  CEQ  Reoort  20. 

"•  83  Stat.  852  ( 1970 ) .  as  amended,  42  U.S.C. 
§4321  et  seq.  (1970). 

'=5Exec.  Order  No.  11.614,  35  Fed.  Reg.  4247 
(Mar.  7.  1970). 

'"Report  of  the  White  House  National 
Goals  Research  Staff,  Toward  Balanced 
Growth:  Quality  With  Quantity  (1970).  The 
report  was  ordered  by  the  President  on 
July  13.  1969. 

'••'Id.  at  167. 

^  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1970,  3  U.S. 
Cong.  &  Admin.  News  6315  (1970). 

'*  Hovislng  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1970,  Title  Vn.  84  Stat.  1770  (1971),  as 
amended,  42  U.S.C.  §§  4601-550  (1972). 

'«Moynlhan'8  departure  was  due.  primar- 
ily, to  his  controversial  proposals — particu- 
larly his  ghetto  dispersal  program.  See  text 
with  note  115,  supra. 

'"  See  note  139,  supra. 

'"Bonafede.  Ehrllchman  Acts  as  Policy 
Broker  In  Nixon's  Formalized  Domestic 
Council,  2  Nat'l.  J.  1238  (1971). 

'"Some  of  the  legislative  proposals  were: 
S.  2701.  91st  Cong..  1st  Sess..  (Commission  on 
Population  Growth  and  the  American  Fu- 
ture; S.  1430.  92  Cong..  2d  Sess.,  Dept.  of 
Community  Development) ;  S.  992.  92d  Cong., 
2d  Sess.,  (National  Land  Use  Policy) :  S.  3248, 
92d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  (Community  Develop- 
ment Block  Grants);  and  H.R.  7211,  92d 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  (Public  Land  and  National 
Land  Use  Policy,  as  It  relates  to  public  land 
disposal  and  new  town  development) . 

"'Domestic  Council  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Growth  Policy,  Draft  Memorandum 
For  the  President  (November  20,  1970). 

"=S.  1282.  92d  Cong..  1st  Sess.  (1971). 

'"Id. 

'"The  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  assembled  testimony  on  the  man- 
ners In  which  housing  production  and  de- 
mand and  a  "suitable  living  environment"  are 
related  to  national  development  and  growth. 
Papers  submitted  to  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing Panels  of  the  House  Comm.  on  Banking 
and  Currency  on  Housing  Production,  Hous- 
ing Demand,  and  Developing  a  Suitable 
Living  Environment,  pts.  1  and  2.  92d  Cong., 
1st  Sess.  (1971).  The  committee  also  consid- 
ered housing  legislation  that  year,  but  no 
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major  housing  bill  with  provisions  concern- 
ing a  possible  national  growth  policy  passed. 
However,  many  bills  were  Introduced  In  the 
1st  session  of  the  92d  Congress.  See  S.J.  Res. 
52  (Comprehensive  Planning  and  Open  Space 
Land  Grants);  S.  580  (National  Development 
Financing);  S.  1968  (Domestic  Development 
Bank);  H.R.  3650  (National  Development 
Act);  HH.  9688  (Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act).  For  a  complete  list,  see  Staff  of 
Senate  Comm.  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
National  Land  Use  Policy :  Backgroimd  papers 
on  past  and  pending  legislation  and  the  Roles 
of  the  Execultve  Branch,  Congress,  and  the 
States  in  Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning,  92d 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.   (Comm.  Print  1972). 

j«s  Domestic  Council  Commlteee  on  Na- 
tional Growth,  Report  on  National  Growth 
(1972). 

'"See,  e.g..  Statement  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  American  Institute  of  Planners, 
118  Cong.  Rec.  S.  9148  (dally  ed.  June  12, 
1972). 

isoD.  H.  Meadows,  The  Limits  to  Growth 
(1972) .  The  Club  of  Rome,  an  Internationally 
distinguished  group  of  businessmen,  econo- 
mists, and  scientists  which  sponsored  the  re- 
port, concluded  with  a  number  of  postulates 
regarding  the  future  of  man's  development. 
They  were  very  pessimistic: 

1.  "We  are  convinced  that  realization  of  the 
quantitative  restraint  of  the  world  environ- 
ment and  of  the  tragic  consequences  of  an 
overshoot  Is  essential  to  the  Initiation  of  new 
forms  of  thinking  that  will  lead  to  a  funda- 
mental revision  of  human  behavior  and  by 
Implication  of  the  entire  fabric  of  present- 
day  society: 

2.  "We  are  further  convinced  that  demo- 
graphic pressure  In  the  world  has  already 
attained  such  a  high  level,  and  is  moreover  so 
unequally  distributed  that  this  alone  must 
compel  mankind  to  seek  a  state  of  equilib- 
rium on  our  planet; 

3.  "We  recognize  that  world  equilibrium 
can  become  a  reality  only  if  the  lot  of  the 
so-called  developing  countries  Is  substantially 
improved  both  In  absoute  terms  and  relative 
to  the  economically  developed  Nations,  and 
we  affirm  that  this  Improvement  can  be 
achieved  only  through  a  global  strategy; 

4.  "We  affirm  that  the  global  Issue  of  de- 
velopment is.  however  so  closely  interlinked 
with  other  global  Issues  that  an  overall  strat- 
egy must  be  evolved  to  attack  all  major 
probems.  Including  In  particular  those  of 
man's  relationship  with  his  environment. 

6.  "We  recognize  that  the  complex  world 
problematlque  is  to  a  great  extent  composed 
of  elements  that  cannot  be  expressed  In 
measurable  terms.  Nevertheless,  we  believe 
that  the  predominantly  quantitative  ap- 
proach used  In  this  report  Is  an  indispensa- 
ble tool  for  understanding  the  operation  of 
the  problematlque.  And  we  hope  that  such 
knowledge  can  lead  to  mastering  Its  ele- 
ments. 

6.  "We  are  unanimously  convinced  that 
rapid  radical  redressment  of  the  present  un- 
balanced and  dangerously  deteriorating  world 
situation  is  the  primary  task  facing  human- 
ity. This  supreme  effort  Is  a  challenge  for  our 
generation.  It  cannot  be  passed  on  to  the 
next.  The  effort  must  be  resolutely  under- 
taken without  delay  and  significant  redi- 
rection must  be  achieved  during  this  decade. 

7.  "We  have  no  doubt  that  If  mankind 
Is  to  embark  on  a  new  course,  concerted  In- 
ternational measures  and  Joint  long-term 
planning  will  be  necessary  on  a  scale  and 
scope  without  precedent. 

8.  "We  unequivocally  support  the  conten- 
tion that  a  brake  Imposed  on  world  demo- 
graphic and  economic  growth  spirals  must 
not  lead  to  a  freezing  of  the  status  quo  of 
economic  development  of  the  world's  nations. 


9.  "We  affirm  finally  that  any  deliberate 
attempt  to  reach  a  rational  and  enduring 
state  of  equilibrium  by  planned  measures, 
rather  than  by  chance  or  catastrophe,  must 
ultimately  be  founded  on  a  basic  change  of 
values  and  goals  at  individual,  national  and 
world  levels."  Id.  at  190-95. 

»*' Population  3. 

»"Pub.  L.  No.  91-213,  84  Stat.  67  (1970), 
as  amended,  42  UJS.C.  §  4331  (1972). 

^  Population  4. 

'"More  specifically,  the  Commission  made 
concrete  recommendations  for  carrying  out 
that  policy.  Some  of  them  were:  1)  a  stabi- 
lized population;  2)  development  of  a  set  of 
national  population  distribution  guidelines 
to  serve  as  a  framework  for  regional,  state, 
and  local  plans  and  development;  3)  re- 
gional, state  and  metropolitan -wide  compre- 
hensive planning  to  achieve  a  higher  quality 
of  urban  development;  4)  action  to  Increase 
freedom  of  choice  of  residential  location 
through  elimination  of  current  patterns  of 
racial  and  economic  segregation;  5)  to  antic- 
ipate and  guide  future  urban  growth,  the 
Commissioner  recommended  comprehensive 
land  use  and  public  facility  planning  on  an 
overall  metropolitan  and  regional  scale;  6) 
that  governments  exercise  greater  control 
over  land-use  planning  and  development; 
7)  to  reduce  restrictions  on  the  entry  of 
low  and  moderate  Incomes  to  the  subxirbs 
the  Commission  recommended  that  Federal 
and  State  governments  ensure  provision  of 
more  subiu-ban  housing  for  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  families;  8)  to  promote  the  ex- 
pansion of  Job  opportunities  in  urban  places 
located  within  or  near  declining  areas  and 
having  demonstrated  potential  for  future 
grovrth,  the  Commission  recommended  the 
development  of  a  growth  center  strategy; 
9)  The  Commission  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  State  or  regional  development 
corporations  which  would  have  the  respon- 
sibility and  the  necessary  powers  to  Imple- 
ment comprehensive  development  plans  ei- 
ther as  a  developer  itself  or  as  a  catalyst  for 
private  development;  10)  the  Commission 
recommended  the  creation  of  an  office  of 
population  growth  and  distribution  vrithln 
the  executive  office  of  the  President;  and  11) 
that  State  governments  either  through  ex- 
isting planning  agencies  or  through  new 
agencies  devoted  to  this  purpose  to  c've 
greater  attention  to  the  problems  of  popula- 
tion growth  and  distribution. 

"^"■See  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  21,  1972, 
at  1,  col.  3. 

'"Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
Environmental  quality:  The  third  annual 
report  (1972). 

'■'■  See  note  149,  supra. 

'^See  population. 

""S.  Rep.  No.  92-866,  92d  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 
(1972). 

'"S.  5,  92dCong.,2dSe8S.  (1972). 

i"'  See  note  169.  supra.  The  report  would  In- 
clude: 1.  An  analysis  in  terms  of  national 
priorities  of  the  programs  in  the  annual 
budget  submitted  by  the  President,  2.  an 
examination  of  the  resources  available  to  the 
nation,  the  foreseeable  costs  and  the  expected 
benefits  of  existing  and  proposed  federal 
programs,  and  the  resource  and  cost  Implica- 
tions of  alternative  sets  of  national  priorities, 
and  3.  recommendations  concerning  spending 
priorities  among  federal  programs  and  courses 
of  action  as  to  which  program  choices  would 
best  guide  America's  growth. 

'"  Pub.  L.  No.  92-419  (1972) . 

"^'84  Stat.  1358  (1970),  as  amended,  7 
U.S.C.  §  1305  (1970). 

"-•S.  3354.  91st  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1970). 

^S.  Rep.  No.  92-869,  92d  Cong.,  2d  Sess, 
(1972). 

ino    Id. 

"■  Id.  at  22. 


>**  S.  Rep.  No.  92-869,  supra  note  165,  at  20. 

"» Id.  at  20. 

'■"  Id. 

'^Id. 

"»New  York  Times,  Sept.  20.  1972.  at  1, 
col.  5. 

'•»  Public  Land  PoUcy  Act  of  1972.  S.  2450 
92d  Cong.,  2d  sess.  (1972);  National  Resource 
Land  Management  Act  of  1972,  S.  2401,  92d 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1972);  Public  Land  Policy 
Act  of  1972,  H.R.  7211,  92d  Cong.,  2d  Bess. 
(1972);  Hearings  on  Public  Land  Policy  Act 
of  1971,  Before  the  Subcomm.  on  the  Environ- 
ment of  the  House  Comm.  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  92d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1971); 
Ref)ort  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
by  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission, 
One  Third  of  the  Nation's  Land  (1970); 
Hagensteln,  One  Third  of  the  Nation's  Land — 
Evolution  of  A  Policy  Recommendation,  12 
Nat.  Resources  J.  66  (1972);  Noone.  Senate, 
House  Differ  on  Approaches  to  Nation's  Land 
Use  Laws,  2  Nat.  Journal  1192  (1972). 

'"♦See  note  141,  supra. 

1^  See  note  172.  supra. 

'•"  S.  3248,  92d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1972) . 

"'See  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1972  HJi.  16704,  92d  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 
(1972). 

'"See  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1972  H.R.  9688,  92d  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 
(1972). 

'"See  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1972  H.R.  13292,  92d  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 
(1972). 

'<*  ALI  Model  Land  Law  Development  Code 
(Tent.  Draft  1971).  See  also  Babcock.  Com- 
ments on  the  Model  Land  Development  Code, 
1972  Urban  L.  Ann.  59  (1972). 

'"Public  Works  Development  Act  of  1972 
S.  3381,  92d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1972).  See  also 
Hearings  on  the  Public  Works  Development 
Act  of  1972,  Before  the  Subcomm.  on  Eco- 
nomic Development  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  92d  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 
(1972). 

'«» American  Institute  of  Architects.  Amer- 
ica At  the  Growing  Edge:  A  Strategy  for 
Building  A  Better  America  (1972) . 

'«  Supra,  note  47. 

'"  Staff  of  Senate  Comm.  on  Agriculture, 
92d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  Draft  Legislation  (March 
21,1972). 

"^^  See  note  141,  supra. 

in  84  Stat.  219  (1970) ,  as  amended,  49  U.S.C. 
S  !  1701-703,  1711-727  (1970). 

'"See  note  163,  supra. 

'^  See  notes  110, 101,  and  134,  supra. 

'»S.  3600,  92d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1972) . 

""Letters  from  mayors,  governors,  profes- 
sors, housing  and  planning  officials  are  on  file 
In  my  Senate  office. 

""  Hearings  on  National  Growth  Policy.  Be- 
fore the  Subcomm.  on  Housing  of  the  House 
Conam.  on  Banking  and  Currency,  92d  Cong., 
2d  Sess.  (1972) ,  pts.  1  &  2;  and  Senate  Comm. 
on  Gov't  Operations,  Toward  a  National 
Growth  and  Development  Policy:  Legisla- 
tive and  Executive  Actions  In  1970  and  1971 
(Comm.  Print  1972) . 

'*'Dlleo,  Directions  and  Dimensions  of 
Population  Policy  In  the  United  States:  Al- 
ternatives for  Legal  Reform,  46  Tulane  L. 
Rev.  (1971) ;  Miller  &  Davidson,  Observations 
on  Population  Policy  Making  and  the  Consti- 
tution, 40  G.  W.  L.  Rev.  618  ( 1972) . 

'•»  See  Domestic  Development  and  Bank  Act 
of  1971,  S.  1958,  92d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1971) ;  S. 
3001,  Federal  Financing  Bank  Act  of  1972. 
g2d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1970);  and  title  I  of  HJl. 
13273,  Small  Communities  Planning.  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  of  1972,  92d  Cong.. 
2d  Sess.  (1972). 

»« Notes,  Public  Land  Banking:  A  New 
Praxis  For  Urban  Growth,  23  Case  W.  Res.  L. 
Rev.  897  (1972). 

iH  See  Meadows,  supra  note  150,  at  29. 
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CONCLUSION    OF    MORNING 

BUSINESS 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr. 
is  there  anv  further  morning 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Is  there  any  further  mom|ng 
ness?     If     not,     morning 
concluded. 


P  resident, 

pusiness? 

tem- 

busi- 

is 


pro 


bus  ness 


ECONOMIC  STABIUZATIO]  I  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1913 


fro  tern- 
Chair 
uiifinished 
will  re- 


read as 

;o  extend 
Act 


Presi- 
quorum, 
that  the 
side 

)ro  tem- 
ordered. 


N.r 


Presi- 

that  the 

ijescinded. 

pro  tem- 

ordered. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Under  the  previous  order, 
lays  before  the  Senate  the 
business,  S.  398,  which  the  clerl : 
port. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerl 
follows: 

Calendar  No.  70.  S.  398,  a  blU 
and  amend  the  Economic  Stablll^tlon 
of  1970. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr.   ROBERT  C.   BYRD.   Mjr 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
time  not  be  charged  against  either 
on  the  bill  or  on  the  amendment 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  sc 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legisla^ve  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.   ROBERT  C.   BYRD. 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  sc 

AMEKOMXNT  NO.  40 

The  pending  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment.  No.  40,  of  tbe  Sena 
tor  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McJGovern) 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  mjijself  such 
time  as  I  may  require. 

My  amendment  No.  40  was  -ead  yes 
terday,  so  I  shall  not  ask  t4at  it  be 

Mr.  President,  the  growing  lisi  of  Pres- 
idential Impoundments  threatens  to 
make  a  mockery  of  our  constitutional 
legislative  process.  While  we  debate  and 
hold  hearings  on  what  should  be  done  in 
the  year  ahead,  the  budget  buteaucrats 
have  already  decided  what  will  be  done 
no  matter  what  conclusions  are  reached 
by  Congress. 

Consider  some  examples:  Last  year  the 
House  and  the  Senate  voted  b: '  margins 
of  two-thirds  or  more  that  the  Clean 
Water  Act  should  be  Impleme^nted,  de- 
spite the  President's  veto.  We|  overrode 
the  veto,  under  a  procedure  explicitly 
stated  by  the  Constitution. 

Then  the  President  overrode  the  Con- 
gress and  impounded  the  funds,  using  a 
procedure  I  believe  the  Constil  utlon  ab- 
hors. Why  would  the  framers  bother  to 
put  in  a  means  for  overridind  vetoes  If 
the  President  can  render  it  mi  saningless 
with  a  stroke  of  the  pen? 

Last  year  the  President  askrd  for  au- 
thority to  cut  wherever  he  wanted  in  fis- 
cal 1973  spending,  to  meet  wliat  he  re- 
garded as  an  appropriate  budg  et  ceiling. 
He  refused  even  to  tell  the  Coni  jess  what 
programs  would  be  cut. 
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Congress  refused  to  give  him  that 
broad  authority.  It  was  properly  recog- 
nized as  an  unprecedented  and  unwar- 
ranted transgression  against  our  power 
over  the  national  budget. 

So  the  President  just  took  that  power. 
One  wonders  why  he  bothered  to  ask. 

At  the  same  time  long-standing  pro- 
grams which  have  been  frequently  reaf- 
firmed by  the  Congress  have  been  sum- 
marily canceled. 

Last  year  Congress  increased  funds 
for  the  2  percent  nu"al  electric  loan  pro- 
gram; today  the  program  no  longer  ex- 
ists. The  same  is  true  of  other  laws  bear- 
ing on  the  vitality  of  rural  America.  It 
Is  true,  as  well,  of  portions  of  the  1968 
Housing  Act,  and  of  a  lengthening  list  of 
other  programs^  which  have  been  re- 
peatedly reaflarmed  and  funded  by  the 
Congress.  And  in  no  case  have  these 
programs  been  given  the  fair  hearing  due 
process  guarantees  even  to  the  con- 
demned. 

No  one  claims  that  Impoundment  was 
invented  by  this  administration.  But  it  is 
clear  that  this  administration  has  es- 
calated that  doubtful  strategy  into  a 
form  of  legislation  an  "item  veto"  which 
enables  the  White  House  to  select  which 
laws  it  will  implement  and  which  it  will 
ignore. 

Presidents  have  requested  such  power 
on  several  occasions  in  our  history.  It 
has  never  been  granted.  Now  it  Is  simply 
taken.  And  the  President  himself  has  an- 
nounced that  he  will  continue  to  use  It 
whenever  he  sees  fit. 

Administration  spokesmen  defend  im- 
poundments in  essentially  two  ways. 

First,  they  say  many  of  these  programs 
should  be  abandoned  on  the  merits — that 
they  are  not  working  as  they  should. 

Well,  if  that  is  their  judgment,  then 
they  have  ample  recourse.  I  know  of  no 
case  in  which  administration  witnesses 
have  been  denied  an  opportunity  to  come 
before  a  committee  of  Congress  to  urge 
that  a  program  be  repealed  or  reformed. 
On  the  contrary,  the  testimony  of  the 
executive  branch  is  always  sought  and 
always  welcomed  when  any  program  is 
under  consideration. 

Second,  the  administration  argues  that 
the  President  is  obliged  to  impoimd  f  imds 
because  he  must  manage  the  economy 
prudently.  It  is  said  by  those  who  sub- 
scribe to  this  school  of  thought,  that 
Congress  wants  to  spend  excessively  and 
irresponsibly,  thus  setting  the  stage  for 
ruinous  inflation. 

That  is  too  neat,  Mr.  President.  It  Is  a 
well-constructed  picture  of  a  wise  and 
careful  Executive  systematically  imdolng 
the  damage  inflicted  by  big  spenders  on 
Capitol  Hill.  Thus  we  saw  the  President's 
top  domestic  advisor,  John  Ehrlichman, 
telling  the  Nation  a  week  ago  on  ABC's 
"Issues  and  Answers"  that  the  President 
must  impound  because  the  President 
knows  better. 

The  only  trouble  with  that  pictxire  Is 
that  it  is  completely  false. 

I  suspect  my  colleagues  will  agree  that 
whatever  the  circumstances,  the  coimtry 
should  not  be  governed  imder  the  doc- 
trine that  the  President  knows  better. 
The  principle  of  separation  of  powers  is 
still  vital  to  the  survival  of  democracy, 


no   less    than   when    the   Nation   was 
foimded. 

But  if  that  notion  is  repugnant  to  our 
principles,  the  repeated  negative  propa- 
ganda about  the  Congress  should  be  no 
less  repugnant  to  our  respect  for  the 
truth  and  to  our  self-esteem  as  well. 

I  am  frankly  tired  of  hearing  this 
argiunent  that  Congress  is  to  blame  for 
the  enormous  deficits  of  the  past  5  years, 
though  I  think  that  it  is  a  view  that  is 
held  by  a  great  many  millions  of  Amer- 
icans. The  truth  is  that  from  the  time 
this  administration  took  oflQce — fiscal 
1969  through  fiscal  1973 — the  Congress 
has  cut  administration  spending  requests 
by  a  grand  total  of  $30,857  billion. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  added  to 
the  budget,  through  backdoor  and  man- 
datory spending  programs,  a  total  of 
$30,475  billion  that  the  administration 
did  not  request,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
social  security  increase  last  year. 

Even  if  we  stopped  there,  the  net 
effect  of  congressional  action  on  the 
budget  over  those  5  fiscal  years  has  been 
a  net  reduction  of  roughly  $400  million 
in  national  spending. 

But  it  is  not  correct  to  stop  there.  For 
while  the  Executive  has  been  cutting  cor- 
porate taxes — and  the  accelerated  depre- 
ciation range  guidelines  alone  cut  reve- 
nues by  an  estimated  $4  billion  in  fiscal 
1973 — the  Congress  has  been  adding  new 
taxes  to  finance  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  additions  we  have  made  to  the 
budget.  For  example,  social  security  in- 
creases, which  accoimt  for  the  largest 
single  congressional  addition  since  fiscal 
1969,  has  been  fully  funded.  In  fact,  the 
social  security  trust  fund  will  carry  a 
surplus  of  roughly  $9.3  billion  in  fiscal 
1973. 

So  under  the  imlfied  budget  concept, 
the  net  effect  of  congressional  action  has 
been  to  reduce  by  many  billions  of  dol- 
lars the  cumulative  deficits  we  would 
have  had  if  the  administration's  budg- 
ets had  been  left  unchanged  over  the  last 
five  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  several  brief 
tables  which  spell  out  these  flgiires  in 
more  detail,  and  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  So  there  is  no  justi- 
fication, either  in  law  or  in  fact,  for 
these  wholesale  Executive  impound- 
ments. They  degrade  the  Congress  and 
they  defy  the  Constitution. 

The  question  is.  What  can  we  do? 

Simple  protests  and  speeches  decrying 
Executive  actions  have  no  effect,  as  we 
all  know.  The  legislation  imder  consid- 
eration by  the  Subcommittee  on  Sep- 
aration of  Powers  is  one  answer,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  cosponsor  Senator  Ervdj's 
proposal.  It  would  prohibit  impoimd- 
ments  without  congressional  approval. 

We  can  also  contest  Impoimdments  in 
the  courts,  and  efforts  of  that  kind  arc 
also  underway. 

Yet  we  need  a  workable  interim  an- 
swcr 

Administration  actions  In  the  past 
few  months  Indicate  that  they  plan,  in 
part  through  impoimdments,  to  radically 
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alter  the  role  of  the  National  Government 
in  our  society — and  this  in  a  matter  of 
months.  Decisions  that  are  being  made 
now  will  have  a  profoimd  influence  not 
only  on  the  next  fiscal  year  but  for  many 
on  those  issues,  then  we  must  deal  with 
impoundments  Just  8^  quickly  as  we  can. 

Further,  if  it  is  to  be  effective  on  an 
Interim  basis,  I  am  convinced  we  must 
take  anti-impoimdment  action  which 
does  not  face  a  long  struggle  in  the 
courts,  and  which  is  not  vulnerable  to 
challenges,  such  as  the  "political  ques- 
tion" doctrine,  which  can  delay  or  pre- 
vent a  definitive  judicial  answer. 

When  we  examine  this  issue  closely, 
we  find  that  there  axe  few  easy  or  mod- 
erate EOiswers.  The  courts  in  the  past 
have  been  loath  to  intercede  in  disputes 
between  the  Executive  and  the  Congress. 
Hence,  it  is  certainly  possible  that  the 
courts  will  decline  to  decide  the  suit 
which  has  been  joined  by  a  group  of 
congressional  committee  chairmen,  on 
the  grounds  that  it  is  a  political  question 
best  decided  by  voters  at  the  ballot  box. 
Although  it  would  be  raised  in  a  dif- 
ferent context.  It  is  conceivable  that  the 
same  fate  would  befall  Senator  Ervin's 
bill — assuming  it  receives  the  two-thirds 
margin  of  support  needed  to  override  a 
veto.  But  in  any  case,  it  wUl  take  many 
months  to  resolve  the  issue  by  those 
methods. 

The  pending  amendment  avoids  these 

fibs  tj9£  1 6S 

What  i  propose  is  that  we  give  third 
parties — in  this  case  workers  and  busi- 
nesses which  the  administration  Intends 
to  control  under  phase  m — a  clear  and 
unmistakable  legal  right  which  can  be 
exercised  in  court  if  the  President  con- 
tinues to  defy  the  Congress  on  the  ques- 
tion of  impoimdments.  If  impoimd- 
ments are  made,  the  President's  author- 
ity under  the  act  would  become  null  and 
void  and  any  party  against  whom  there 
was  an  attempt  to  enforce  controls  could 
use  the  language  of  the  amendment  as  a 
defense.  Since  the  amendment  operates 
between  the  Executive  and  private  par- 
ties, rather  than  between  the  Executive 
and  the  Congress,  the  political  question 
problem  would  not  arise. 

I  fully  recognize  that  some  Senators 
may  have  qualms  about  attaching  such 
language  to  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  amendments.  But  the  same  concerns 
could  be  raised  in  the  context  of  any 
suitable  legislation.  The  strategy  I  am 
suggesting  will  work  only  if  we  attach 
language  of  this  Icind  to  authority  the 
President  wants  and  fully  Intends  to 
carry  out.  I  recognize  that  there  is  no 
use  in  attaching  an  anti-impoundment 
amendment  to  a  bill  the  President  does 
not  care  about  in  the  first  instance. 
Otherwise,  we  can  be  certain  that  it  will 
be  either  vetoed  or  ignored.  And  a  Presi- 
dent who  is  cutting  back  on  government 
does  not  want  much.  We  will  have  few 
opportunities  of  this  khid. 

I  recognize,  too,  that  some  Senators 
may  be  concerned  that  this  amendment 
may  be  construed  as  creating  a  right  to 
Impound  where  none  exists.  It  is  true 
that  the  amendment  would  not  be  oper- 
able, and  the  President's  control  author- 
ity would  not  be  inoperable  unless  he 
Impounded  in  excess  of  5  percent  of 
the  funds  in  any  program.  However,  sec- 


tion 5  of  the  bill  itself  would  certainly 
apply  to  this  amendment  as  well  as  to 
the  rest  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act.  It  provides  that: 

Nothing  m  this  title  may  be  construed  to 
authorize  or  require  the  withholding  or  res- 
ervation of  any  obllgatlonal  authority  pro- 
vided by  lavfcf  or  of  any  funds  appropriated 
under  such  authority. 

Hence,  the  amendment  clearly  would 
not  create  or  affirm  any  authority  to  Im- 
pound. Instead  it  would  sharply  restrict 
the  impoimdments  the  President  would 
otherwise  surely  make  regardless  of  what 
Congress  says. 

The  5-percent  limitation  would  en- 
able reasonable  budgetary  reserves  such 
as  those  contemplated  by  the  Antide- 
ficiency  Act  of  1950. 

In  sum,  this  amendment  is  a  workable 
temporary  answer  to  the  very  serious 
legal  and  practical  problems  raised  by 
Executive  Impoundments. 

It  can  go  into  play  immediately  while 
longer  term  solutions  are  under  con- 
sideration. 

And  it  can  be  effective.  It  has  teeth, 
and  it  will  assure  that  programs  we  adopt 
and  the  President  signs  into  law  cannot 
be  discarded  at  the  whim  of  the  White 
House. 

Mr.  President,  I  found  last  year  that 
although  they  may  be  uncomfortable  to 
live  with  at  times,  the  national  polls  are 
sometimes  an  accurate  reflection  of  pub- 
lic attitudes.  Therefore,  I  think  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  a  recent  Harris  survey  dem- 
onstrated that  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans who  have  an  opinion  support  the 
Congress  on  this  issue,  despite  unrelent- 
ing "education"  the  other  way  from 
the  White  House.  In  other  words,  the 
majority  of  the  American  people  who 
express  themselves  want  Congress  to  re- 
establish its  control  over  the  budget, 
rather  than  permitting  that  power  to  rest 
in  the  hands  t)f  one  man  at  the  White 
House  level. 

I  suspect  the  American  people  will  be 
still  more  sympathetic  if  we  go  beyond 
the  talking  stage,  and  elevate  the  Im- 
poundment issue  from  the  level  of  acri- 
monious dispute  to  constructive  action. 

I  urge  adoption  of  amendment  No. 
40,  as  a  practical  means  of  bringing 
the  anti-impoundment  efforts  of  Con- 
gress into  focus  in  a  way  that  will  be 
effective. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  balance 

of  my  time. 

EzHisrr  1 

Table  I. — Congressional  reductions  from 
administration  estimates 

Fiscal  year: 

1969   »13-  750 

1970   5.436 

1971    2.617 

1972 2.993 

1973   (preliminary)    6.061 

30.867 

Table  II. — Congressional  additions  on 
backdoor  spending 

Fiscal  year: 

1969   10.485 

1970   5.340 

1971    5.813 

1972    0200 

1973   14. 145 

Total  backdoor 25.963 


Table  III. — Congressional  additiOTis  on 
mandatory  spending 

Fiscal  year: 

1969   $0,272 

1970   -  0.364 

1971    2.639 

1972 — 0.473 

1973    0.864 


Total  mandatory 4. 512 

Table  IV 
Cuts  In  appropriations  estimates.-  — WO.  857 

Backdoor  spending  additions > +26.963 

Mandatory  spending  additions —    *  +4. 512 

Net  congressional  action 

(1969-73)    0.382 

>  Congress  has  also  provided  funding  for  Its 
additions.  The  roughly  $30  billion  in  added 
social  security  and  other  backdoor  and  man- 
datory programs  has  been  almost  entirely 
made  up  by  added  tax  levies  to  finance  those 
programs.  Social  security  and  other  trust 
funds  have  been  running  a  substantial  sur- 
plus ($9,328  bUllon  In  fiscal  year  1973,  $13,117 
billion  In  fiscal  year  1974) . 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  inquire  of  the 
Chair  whether  a  point  of  order  with  re- 
gard to  the  germaneness  of  the  amend- 
ment now  before  the  Senate  has  been 
rfilsftd 

The  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. It  has  not  been  raised  and  would 
not  be  in  order  until  the  time  had  been 
consumed.  Five  minutes  remain  to  the 
proponents  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  another 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  TAFT.  How  much  time  remains 
to  the  proponents  of  the  amendment? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Five  more  minutes  remain.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. On  whose  time? 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  time  Is  to  be  equally 
divided. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject to  that,  because  I  have  only  5  min- 
utes remaining.  I  think  that  if  a  quorum 
is  to  be  called,  it  ought  to  be  charged  to 
the  time  of  the  Senator  asking  for  a 
quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  Is  heard.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time  to  be 
charged  to  the  opponents  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio  control 
that  time? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Yes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HUD- 
DLESTON) .  Without  objcction.  It  Is  60  or- 
dered. 
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Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Charles 
Waters  and  Mr.  Dennis  Moffeit,  of  my 
staff,  be  granted  the  privilege  olJ  the  floor 
during  the  consideration  of  theibill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Qn  whose 
time  is  the  Senator  speaking? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  will  grant  1  minf  te  to  the 
Senator.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  ^ield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  tThe  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
my  purpose  to  discuss,  and  I  a  lall  in  a 
few  minutes  discuss,  the  question  of  the 
germaneness  of  the  current  amendment; 
but  before  doing  so,  let  me  just  pomment 
on  the  amendment  and  what  tjhe  effect 
of  it  would  be. 

Phase  m.  as  It  presently  exists 
the  Economic  Stabilization 
basic  legislation  giving  to  the 
the  authority  and  the  power 
limitations  upon  the  inflationaiy 
in  this  coimtry.  This,  I  think, 
done  very  successfully  in  the 
during  which  the  legislation 
effect.   Few  Americans   would 
whether  there  is  a  need  for  sucli 
ity  at  this  time.  The  figures 
show  clearly  that  there  is  sue 
and  Congress,  acting  responsibly 
provide  the  authorization. 

The  issue  raised  by  the  ameddment  is 
a  different  issue  from  that.  Th ;  issue  is 
one  of  the  basic  power  of  the  :  'resident 
as  compared  to  Congress'  to  wi  hhold  or 
not  spend  funds  which  have  )een  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  for  tjarticular 
purposes  by  Congress. 

It     raises     constitutional 
issues    which    certainly    I 
worthy  of  debate  and 
this  body  in  great  detail. 

However,  I  should  like  to 
a  matter  of  wisdom  and  not  as 
of  relevance,   because  as  I  w 
shortly,  I  think  that  the  question 
poundments  is   very   relevant 
need  for  impoundment,  indeed, 
imposed  by  Congress,  failure 
pline  itself  adequately  enough 
the  budgeting  processes  are  c(|nc 
tliat  the  budgeting  and  the 
ing  of  the  funds  go  considerably^ 
our  resources  coming  from 
enues.    and    thus,   the   resulting 
spending  in  which  we  find  ourse 
a  protracted  number  of  years. 

The  issue,  however,  even  thoiigh 
vant,  it  seems  to  me  is  unfortun4te 
it  on  this  bill,  which  it  seems 
clear  to  me,  and  I  think  the 
has  made  that  abundantly  clea^ 
necessary  to  impound,  he  feels 
authority  to  impound  under  otHer 
lation  and,  indeed,  in  carrying 
constitutional  responsibilities, 
can  do  little  other  than  impound, 
watch  the  coimtry  go  into  bankruptcy 
with  all  the  undesirable  effect  thjat 
have  on  all  the  social  welfare 
programs  we  have  in  this  coun 
So  I  think  that  the  purpose^ 
amendment,    while    perhaps 
from  the  point  of  view  of 
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constitutional  question,  I  should  like  to 
change  the  mechanism,  and  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk  on  that  which 
is  now  pending.  No.  46.  on  which  I  will 
speak  later,  but  I  believe  that  some  pro- 
cedure is  necessary  for  this.  But  to  put 
a  fiat  prohibition  on  impoundment  would, 
in  my  opinion.^_virtually  assure  a  veto  of 
the  legislation  because  it  would  create 
conditions  which,  if  this  amendment  were 
in  the  bill,  would  make  it  impossible  for 
the  President  to  act  under  the  bill. 

Indeed,  the  danger  from  inflation — I 
would  go  this  far  as  to  say  that  the 
danger  from  inflation  to  the  country,  if 
this  impoundment  prohibition  is  put  in 
the  bill,  would  be  greater  than  the  danger 
of  not  extending  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  at  all. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  say  this,  that  of  course  I  have  objected 
strongly  to  some  of  the  impoundment  by 
the  President.  I  have  not  done  it  &s  to 
just  everything,  but  I  do  feel  that  when 
he  used  impoundment  to  eliminate  pro- 
grams that  Congress  had  authorized  and 
which  he  had  signed  into  law,  well,  I  just 
felt  that  was  going  pretty  far. 

I  am  still  hopeful  that  the  President 
will  release  funds  from  time  to  time  for 
the  programs  that  are  sorely  needed.  I 
have  opposed  the  impoundment  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  done  it,  for  I 
do  not  believe  this  is  the  way  to  answer 
that  problem. 

Personally,  I  am  very  sorry  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  did  under- 
take in  this  way  to  fight  impoimdment, 
by  saying,  in  effect,  that  otherwise  the 
whole  Economic  Stabilization  Act  can  be 
knocked  out.  While  I  may  be  opposed  to 
impoundment,  I  strongly  favor  our  doing 
something  to  try  to  steady  the  economy. 
Goodness  knows,  it  needs  it.  This  is  what 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  pro- 
poses to  do  here,  to  cut  off  our  nose  to 
spite  our  face. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HuD- 
DLESTON).  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  has  5  minutes 
on  the  amendment,  and  that  is  all  the 
time  remaining  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Has  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes.  it 
has. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  make  the  point,  in  conclusion, 
about  the  amendment,  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  the  question  raised  both  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  Senator  from 
AlabEuna.  that  this  is  the  proper  vehicle 
on  which  to  attach  the  amendment.  The 
language  of  the  bill  now  before  us.  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  refers  specifically  to 
the  problem  of  impoundment. 

Section  5  reads  as  follows: 

"(J)  Nothing  in  this  title  may  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  or  require  the  with- 
holding or  reservation  of  any  obUgatlonal 
authority  provided  by  law  or  of  any  funds 
appropriated  under  such  authority." 


That  was  written  in  committee  by  the 
committee,  of  which  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  the  chairman,  relating  to 
the  problem  of  impoundment. 

Beyond  that,  the  original  act  which 
we  are  now  modifying  has  language 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Any  person  suffering  a  legal  wrong  be- 
cause of  any  act  or  practice  arising  out  of 
this  title  or  any  order  or  regulation  Issued 
pursuant  thereto,  may  bring  an  action  In 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States 
without  regard  to  the  amount  In  con- 
troversy. 

So  the  amendment  relates  to  the  en- 
forcement issue  in  the  act  itself.  The 
bill  deals  with  inflation  controls.  That 
is  really  what  we  are  talking  about  In 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act.  The 
President  has  asserted  that  impound- 
ments are  made  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
flation controls.  Therefore,  both  the 
amendment  that  I  have  offered  and  the 
bill  itself  deal  with  the  single  subject 
and  that  is,  the  President's  authority  to 
control  inflation. 

I  quite  agree  with  what  both  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  have  said,  that  it  is  very  impor- 
tant our  Government  have  the  power  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  inflation.  But 
it  is  also  important  that  we  stay  away 
from  one-man  rule  In  this  coimtry  and 
that  Congress  have  some  voice  in  the 
manner  in  which  public  funds  are  ex- 
pended. There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitu- 
tion that  ever  gave  the  President  the 
authority  to  operate  in  an  arbitrary  or 
unilateral  fashion  without  referring  to 
the  wishes  of  Congress. 

If  the  control  of  inflation  under  this 
act  Is  as  important  as  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  SPARKMAN),  has  said — and 
I  believe  it  is  important — then  the  Presi- 
dent has  a  perfect  "out"  under  the  terms 
of  this  amendment,  and  that  is,  simply 
to  stop  the  arbitrsu-y  impoundment  of 
funds,  and  he  will  have  all  the  authority 
that  this  act  bestows  upon  him. 

So  I  see  nothing  in  the  amendment  ex- 
cept an  effective  effort  to  keep  in  it  on 
the  part  of  Congress  and  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  first  real  vehicle  we  have  had 
to  deal  with  this  problem  of  impound- 
ment in  a  way  that  counts,  and  that  is 
to  set  up  an  anti-impoundment  provision 
in  a  bill  that  the  President  says  Is  im- 
portant, which  is  important  to  the  coun- 
try, and  then  we  have  the  vehicle  and 
the  instrument  we  need  to  see  that  the 
powers  of  Congress  are  restored. 

We  can  do  that  In  an  effort  that  is 
practical  and  effective  under  the  terms 
of  the  amendment. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  amendment 
will  be  agreed  to. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  used  or  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  raise  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment, 
on  the  basis  that  it  is  not  germane,  in 
accordance  with  the  consent  agreement, 
and  I  would  like  to  be  heard  on  the  point 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order. 
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Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  do  this 
with  some  reluctance  and  not  out  of  any 
attempt  to  oppose  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  in  bringing  this 
issue  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  On  whose 
time  is  the  Senator  making  his  point  of 
order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
will  have  to  come  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  TAFT.  As  I  say,  I  raise  this  point 
of  order  with  no  desire  to  prevent  the 
matter  coming  to  an  issue.  As  I  stated 
earlier,  I  feel  that  the  issue  is  an  extreme- 
ly relevant  one  to  the  whole  question  of 
the  extension  of  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  and  the  whole  question  of  the 
need  for  controls  and  for  some  resolution 
by  Congress,  in  a  workable  way,  of  the 
impoundment  issue. 

If  the  amendment  goes  to  a  vote.  I 
shall,  of  course,  oppose  the  amendment, 
because  I  do  not  believe  that  the  amend- 
ment, in  the  approach  it  takes,  is  a  work- 
able way  of  handling  the  Impoundment 
issue,  but  I  do  beheve  it  is  thoroughly 
relevant. 

The  question  on  which  the  point  of 
order  is  raised  relates  solely  to  the  issue 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  consent  agree- 
ment in  this  particular  case  bans  an 
amendment  of  this  sort  as  being  not  ger- 
mane. 

Another  reason,  frankly,  as  to  why  this 
issue  is  raised  is  that  pending  before  the 
Senate  at  this  time — and  they  could  be 
called  up  at  any  time — are  amendments 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  relating 
to  the  whole  question  of  impoundment 
and  a  ceiling  upon  expenditures  which. 
In  turn,  I  think  is  very  directly  related 
to  the  whole  Issue,  and  an  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  and  an 
amendment  by  myself — all  of  which  deal 
with  the  whole  area  of  impoundment. 

Some  questions  have  been  raised  as  to 
whether  these  amendments  would  be  in 
order  under  the  consent  agreement  if 
they  are  called  up.  It  seems  to  me  that 
they  should  be  considered  to  be  germane 
and  in  order,  but  there  seems  to  be  some 
doubt  about  this.  For  this  reason,  I  have 
raised  the  Issue  at  this  time  as  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

It  seems  to  me,  as  we  see  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
that  he  attempts  to  deal  with  the  with- 
holding or  reserving  of  an  excess  of  5 
percent  of  any  obllgational  authority 
provided  by  law  or  any  funds  appropri- 
ated under  such  authority. 

This  would  go,  insofar  as  carrying  it 
out  is  concerned,  a  good  deal  beyond  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  which  are  involved, 
as  we  see  on  page  3,  starting  on  line  25, 
in  which  it  is  stated  in  the  committee 
amendment,  now  part  of  the  bill,  that — 

Nothing  in  this  title  may  be  construed  to 
authorize  or  require  the  withholding  or  res- 
ervation of  any  obUgatlonal  authority  pro- 
vided by  law  or  of  any  funds  appropriated 
under  such  authority. 

This  definition  or  defining  provision 
relates  solely  to  this  particular  act.  It 
does  not  relate  to  other  acts  to  which 


the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  definitely  relate.  It 
would  be  right  across  the  board  and 
would  call  into  action,  I  believe,  possibly 
the  General  Accounting  OflSce  as  to  a 
determination  of  whether  the  5 -percent 
requirement  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  or  has 
not  been  used. 

It  might  require  a  determination  by 
the  OflBce  of  Management  and  Budget, 
also,  as  to  whether  there  had  been  any 
withholding  or  reservation  in  excess  of 
5  percent  of  the  obllgational  authority 
provided  by  law. 

These  factors  would  certainly  call  upon 
other  instrumentalities  of  Goverrmient 
over  and  beyond  a  mere  interpretation  of 
the  law  that  the  courts  will  have  to  make 
under  the  provision  as  it  appears  in  the 
current  bill. 

For  that  reason,  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  have  a  ruling  at  this  time,  so  that, 
when  the  issues  arise  on  the  amendments 
to  be  offered  at  a  later  time  with  regard 
to  reservation  and  with  regard  to  a  ceil- 
ing or  limitation  upon  expenditures,  we 
have  some  precedent  on  which  to  base 
them. 

On  that,  I  rest  my  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  the  amendment  is 
germane,  subject  to  the  provision  in  the 
bill  relating  to  impoundment. 

The  question  now  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Sparkman,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute  from  the  bill. 

The  time  for  the  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  McGovern  has  arrived.  I 
ask  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  if  he  would  be  will- 
ing at  this  time  t.>  call  up  a  second 
amendment,  which  I  understand  he  is 
ready  to  propose;  that  we  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  temporarily  lay  aside 
the  pending  amendment  and  proceed 
with  the  next  amendment,  possibly  have 
a  vote  on  the  pending  amendment — say, 
at  2  p.m. — with  a  vote  on  the  second 
amendment  to  occur  back  to  back 
thereafter. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  acceptable 
to  me,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

The  reason  I  make  this  proposal  is  that 
several  committees  are  still  meeting,  con- 
ferences are  occurring ;  and  in  order  that 
they  might  not  be  interrupted  in  their 
continued  hearings  and  meetings,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  temporarily  laid  aside, 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  may 
be  recognized  to  propose  a  second 
amendment;  that  the  vote  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment  occur  at  2  p.m.  today, 
to  be  followed  by  the  vote  on  the  second 
amendment,  provided  that  time  on  that 
amendment  has  expired  at  that  point. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  inquire  what 
the  time  on  the  amendment  about  to  be 
offered  would  be? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Thirty  min- 
utes on  the  amendment  about  to  be 
offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fifteen 
minutes  to  each  side. 


Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is 
recognized. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    41 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  41. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following  new 
section : 

WAGE    AND    PRICE    STANDARDS 

Sec.  9.  Section  203  of  the  Economic  Stabili- 
zation Act  of  1970  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section, and  renumbering  the  other  subsec- 
tions accordingly: 

"(b)  In  the  event  that  the  President  issues 
any  orders  or  regulations  for  the  control  of 
wages  and  salaries  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  such  orders  shall  also 
provide  for  the  control  of  the  prices  of  the 
employer,  and  shaU  limit  any  Increase  In  such 
prices  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  any 
projected  increase  In  the  net  cost  of  produc- 
ing the  product  or  offering  the  service:  Pro- 
vided, however,  That  nothing  In  this  sub- 
section shall  be  used  to  hold  prices  for  such 
employer  below  a  level  which  would  yield  a 
profit  margin  of  7.5  per  centum." 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsection 
and  renumbering  the  other  subsections  ac- 
cordingly: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  no  order,  regulation,  or  standard 
may  be  Issued  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  or 
(c)  of  this  section  which  has  the  effect  of 
Increasing  the  rate  of  profit  of  the  person  or 
entity  seeking  a  price  increase  to  a  level 
above  the  rate  of  profit  such  person  or  entity 
earned  during  the  twelve-month  period  prior 
to  May  25,  1970,  or  7.5  per  centum,  whichever 
is  higher.". 

(3)  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(f )  (redesignated  subsection  (h) )  of  that 
section  the  following: 

"(4)  or  which  In  the  aggregate  is  equal  to 
or  less  than  the  higher  of — 

"(A)  the  sum  of  the  Increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  and  any  Increase  In  productivity 
since  May  25,  1970,  less  any  wage  or  salary 
Increase  since  that  time,  or 

"(B)  the  amount  of  windfall  profit  the  em- 
ployer received  from  any  Increase  in  profit 
margins  since  May  25,  1970." 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  while 
I  share  congressional  anger  over  the 
proposed  Nixon  cuts  in  domestic  pro- 
grams and  the  ever  increasing  uncon- 
stitutional impoundments,  I  fear  that 
the  debate  has  obscured  other  interests 
of  that  vast  majority  of  our  citizens 
who  earn  their  living  in  factories  and 
on  farms. 

Many  Americans  have  lost  confidence 
in  government  largely  because  of  two 
factors : 

Working  people  have  seen  a  severe 
threat  to  the  prosperity  they  learned  to 
expect  and  come  to  accept  during  the 
mid-1960's.  Working  families  have  seen 
gains  in  real  income  during  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  era  eroded  by  infiation  and 
higher  payroll  taxes. 
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find  work;  over  2  million  more 
only  part-time  work;  millions 
not  find  jobs  suited  to  their 
their  talents. 

Second,  working  people  have 
that  the  burden  of  Federal  spending 
unequally  upon  them.  During 
4  years,  individual  income  taxes 
creased  by  $71/2  billion,  while 
taxes  have  decreased  by  $4 '2  billion 
tax  loopholes  which  benefit  the 
are  not  available  to  the  average 

I  believe  we  can  find  the 
public  support  to  spend  workers 
farmers'    tax    dollars    on   new 
initiatives  only  when  they  are 
by    fair   taxes    derived    from 
wages.  We  cannot  ask  our  peop 
justice  to  others  when  we  deny 
to  them. 

Mr.    President,    the 
recent  request  for  a  1-year  extension 
the  President's  authority  to  Impo^ 
price  controls  presents  Congress 
opportunity  to  do  at  least  partia 
for  working  Americans. 

Therefore,  I  have  this  amend^nent 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
which,  if  enacted,  will  restore 
able  balance  between  working  people 
their  employers 

The  need  for  such  legislation 
demonstrated  by  a  review  of 
nomic  history  of  the  last  4  years. 

The  prlncipsd  domestic  problem 
ing  Mr.  Nixon  in  his  first  term 
to  deal  effectively  with  the 
pressures  caused  by  the  war 
china.   By   1968,   the   costs   of 
were    being    paid    not    only 
escalated  Federal  budget  but  fiiom 
diminished  earnings  of  labor 
escalation  of  1968  was  accompanied 
a  4.2  percent  rise  in  the  Consumer 
Index. 

While  unemployment  remained 
in  1969.  actually  decreasing 
of  1  percent,  the  Consumer  Pricje 
shot  up  5.6  points.  Although  we 
our  last  budget  surplus  In 
billion — the  Nation  was  already 
in  the  spiral  of  inflation  we  had 
since  the  Eisenhower  years. 

The  debate  swirled  around  wh(  i 
pay  the  cost  of  controlling  that 
inflation. 

The  Nixon  administration,  on 
leal  grounds,  applied  the  economics 
the  Hoover  administration, 
to  restrain  prices  by  raising 
ment. 

The  result  was  recession — a 
increase  in  both  unemplosmaent 
flatlon  at  the  same  time 
jumped  toward  6  percent  while 
sumer  Price  Index  leaped  6^2 

Many  of  us  in  Congress  decrl^ 
primitive  economic  policies.  We 
need  to  throw  millions  of  Americ^ans 
of  work,  particularly  when  increasing 
employment  brought  no  relief 
increasing  inflation.  Rural 
as  the  one  I  represent  were 
hard  hit;   the  gap  between  this 
farmers  had  to  pay  and  the 
were  paid  widened  more  and  more 

As  the  pace  of  inflation  and 
ment  speeded  up  In  1969  and 
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President's  congressional  critics  argued 
that  temporary  economic  controls  were 
the  only  way  to  break  the  wage-price 
spiral.  Despite  the  President's  continu- 
ing disagreement,  we  enacted  standby 
controls  which  he  could  implement, 
should  he  change  his  mind. 

The  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of 
1970,  as  amended,  delegated  broad  and 
sweeping  powers  to  the  President  to  "is- 
sue such  orders  and  regulations  as  he 
deems  appropriate"  to  stabilize  all  ele- 
ments of  the  economy — not  just  wages 
and  prices.  While  the  act  set  certain 
standards  for  the  President  to  follow,  the 
authority  we  delegated  him  was  nearly 
absolute. 

Perhaps  such  a  broad  standby  measure 
was  necessary  when  the  President  was 
resistant  to  any  specific  plan  of  controls. 

Perhaps  some  of  us  wrongly  assumed 
that  the  President  would  implement  con- 
trols in  an  even-handed  manner. 

In  any  case,  the  pressures  on  the 
White  House  to  act  mounted  rapidly. 
Polls  showed  approximately  two-thirds 
of  the  American  people  In  favor  of  tem- 
porary controls;  they  also  showed  a  com- 
mensurate decrease  in  the  President's 
popxilarlty. 

So,  in  a  stunning  reversal  of  his  prior 
position,  the  President  finally  unfolded 
a  new  economic  policy  in  August  1971. 

With  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  he  devalued 
the  dollar,  froze  wages,  prices,  and  rents, 
and  set  up  the  machinery  for  future 
mandatory  controls.  However,  he  refused 
to  touch  profits  and  interest  rates. 

The  Nation  experienced  a  sense  of  re- 
lief that  action  had  been  taken  at  last. 
However,  I  Joined  with  the  spokesmen 
of  organized  labor — President  Meany 
and  others — in  noting  that  the  controls 
were  less  than  even-handed. 

While  the  controls  restrained  wages 
and  slowed  the  price  advance,  the  cost 
of  controlling  inflation  was  put  unfairly 
on  the  wage  earner. 

The  wages  of  workers  were  frozen  at 
inflation-ravaged  levels  while  corporate 
profits  were  permitted  to  soar  to  record 
highs. 

The  administration's  bias  toward  big 
business  led  AFL-CIO  President  George 
Meany  and  other  representatives  of  or- 
ganized labor  to  walk  off  the  Pay  Board 
in  protest. 

What  have  phase  I  and  phase  U  done 
for  the  wnrkingman — or,  more  appro- 
priately, what  have  they  done  to  him? 

The  administration  proudly  points  to 
the  January  unemployment  figure  of  5 
percent,  which  is  IV2  percent  above  the 
level  of  the  first  Nixon  year.  In  human 
terms,  that  statistic  means  that  there 
were  nearly  four  and  a  half  million  work- 
ers who  could  not  find  jobs  in  January. 
In  addition,  there  were  2  million  workers 
who  had  to  take  part-time  Jobs  because 
full-time  work  was  not  available.  Al- 
though the  administration  does  not  col- 
lect hard  statistics  on  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  are  underemployed,  the  num- 
ber clearly  nms  into  millions. 

For  those  fortunate  enough  to  have 
jobs,  the  decline  in  real  Income  had  been 
arrested.  But  the  net  gains  have  been 
only  marginal.  Average  weekly  earnings 
have  increased  only  $7.05  since  the  in- 
troduction of  phase  n  controls,  with  an 


actual  decline  of  $1.15  in  January  of  this 
year.  The  13-month  rise  of  less  than  51/2 
percent  has  been  almost  matched  by  a 
4.6  increase  In  the  consumer  price  index 
and  increased  payroll  taxes. 

But  while  workers'  take-home  pay  re- 
mained virtually  constant,  corporate 
profits  after  taxes  shot  up  14  percent  in 
1971  and  nearly  15  percent  in  1972.  Much 
of  those  gains  were  the  result  of  Federal 
tax  concessions  to  big  business. 

No  one  disputes  the  right  of  business- 
men to  earn  equitable  profits.  What  I  do 
dispute  is  the  inequity  in  the  President's 
administration  of  phase  n.  The  Nixon 
controls  have  prevented  workers  from 
sharing  in  the  new  affluence  of  their  em- 
ployers, even  though  their  productivity 
has  risen  sharply.  The  burden  on  working 
people  Is  thus  doubly  great — their  take- 
home  pay  has  stagnated,  while  consumer 
prices  continue  to  rise  in  part  because  of 
the  profits  they  are  forbidden  to  share. 

Many  working  men  and  women  across 
the  land  are  again  growing  restive  be- 
cause they  fear  that  the  proposed  Nixon 
phase  in  guidelines  will  perpetuate  the 
phase  n  imbalance  of  power  between  la- 
bor and  management. 

Many  unions  have  called  for  an  end  to 
the  controls  on  grounds  that  their  mem- 
bers will  do  relatively  better  in  their 
struggle  against  Infiation  under  free  and 
open  collective  bargaining. 

I  now  fear  that  the  economic  expansion 
of  the  election  year  may,  in  the  words  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman, 
"touch  off  a  new  roimd  of  infiation."  The 
latest  monthly  increase  in  the  wholesale 
price  index  was  sharper  than  at  any  time 
in  the  last  22  years.  And  the  consumer 
price  index  is  never  far  behind. 

Yesterday  we  saw  the  prime  Interest 
rate  rise  half  a  point  to  6%  percent.  The 
stock  market,  reportedly  In  anticipation 
of  renewed  inflation,  has  fallen  sharply. 

As  Chairman  Burns  has  warned: 

The  expanding  demand  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices coiUd  begin  to  pvOl  prices  upward  and 
thereby  reinforce  prevailing  cost-push  pres- 
sures. 

That  risk  Is  increased  by  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  budget  which  calls  for  a 
$19  billion  or  8  percent  increase  in  Fed- 
eral spending.  I  have,  therefore,  joined 
with  other  Senators  in  Introducing  legis- 
lation to  keep  Federal  spending  at  $265 
billion,  about  $4  billion  less  than  the 
President  proposes  to  spend.  We  can  con- 
sider further  spending  when  and  if  Con- 
gress raises  further  revenues  by  closing 
glaring  tax  loopholes. 

We  are  thus  faced  with  a  painful 
choice.  If  inflationary  pressures  again  ex- 
plode without  even  standby  authority  to 
impose  controls,  the  resulting  inflation 
would  fall  hardest  on  working  people. 
And  if  we  merely  extend  the  President's 
present  powers  we  may  do  equal  harm. 

Therefore,  I  have  concluded  that  we 
must  insure  that  the  stick  in  Mr.  Nixon's 
closet  is  not  again  used  disproportionate- 
ly against  average  citizens.  We  must 
make  sure  that  any  controls  which  we 
adopt  will  be  applied  fairly. 

The  present  situation  is  very  different 
from  the  time  we  originally  aiacted  the 
authorization  for  temporary  controls. 

The  administration's  economic  record 
under  both  phase  I  and  phase  11,  as  well 
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as  the  proposed  phases  m  guidelines, 
signal  what  will  be  done  in  the  year 
ahead  unless  the  Congress  amends  the 
rules. 

Working  people  will  not  be  able  to  en- 
gage in  free  collective  bargaining — their 
wages  will  not  be  permitted  to  Increase 
by  more  than  5^/2  percent,  no  matter  how 
much  profit  their  employers  make  or  how 
much  their  own  productivity  increases. 
That  low  standard  could  easily  be  sub- 
stantially eroded  by  inflation. 

While  the  administration  has  courted 
organized  labor,  it  has  not  made  any  firm 
promise,  nor  taken  any  definite  steps 
which  working  people  can  rely  on,  if  Con- 
gress extends  the  act. 

What  I  propose  today  is  that  the  Con- 
gress adopt  specific  standards  of  fairness 
for  the  President  to  follow  when  and  if 
he  imposes  wage-price  controls.  The 
present  language  of  section  203(b)  sug- 
gests certain  general  standards  to  be  fol- 
lowed including  that  any  action  the  Pres- 
ident takes: 

Be  generally  fair  and  equitable; 

Take  into  account  changes  in  produc- 
tivity and  the  cost  of  living: 

Provide  for  price  reductions  when  pro- 
duction costs  decrease;  and 

Call  for  generally  comparable  sacrifices 
on  the  part  of  the  consumer,  business, 
and  labor. 

Unfortunately,  the  President  has  not 
followed  those  standards.  The  cost  of  the 
fight  against  inflation  has  fallen  princi- 
pally upon  the  worker  and  the  consumer. 
And  the  controls  have  actually  resulted 
in  artiflcially  increasing  business  profits. 

My  amendment  would  help  correct 
those  inequities.  It  would  explicitly  re- 
quire that  the  President  follow  the  gen- 
eral standards  now  suggested  in  the  act. 

First,  if  the  President  decided  to  con- 
trol wages,  he  would  also  be  required  to 
control  the  prices  of  the  employer  in- 
volved. In  such  cases,  no  price  increase 
would  be  allowed  except  to  reflect  the 
net  increase  in  the  cost  of  production. 
Second,  in  any  case  no  price  increase 
would  be  permitted  if  It  would  leave  a 
profit  margin  higher  than  the  company 
enjoyed  in  the  12  months  before  the  act 
was  first  adopted.  However,  the  amend- 
ment would  protect  smaller  firms  by  es- 
tablishing a  reasonable  profit  floor  of 
IV2  percent. 

And  third,  working  people  woiild  be 
permitted  to  bargain  for  wage  increases 
up  to  the  simi  of  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  and  the  Increase  in  their  own 
productivity — less  any  wage  increased — 
since  May  25,  1970,  without  the  risk  of 
such  an  agreement  being  set  £iside.  Al- 
ternatively, workers  could  bargain  freely 
for  the  amount  of  any  windfall  profit 
their  employer  received  under  phase  I 
and  phase  U  through  Increased  profit 
margins. 

In  this  way,  all  segments  of  the  econ- 
omy would  bear  equally  the  cost  of  con- 
trolling Inflation. 

The  consumer  would  no  longer  be 
forced  to  underwrite  Increasing  profit 
margins. 

Business  would  for  the  first  time  be 
required  to  contribute  its  fair  share, 
without  being  asked  to  reduce  profits  to 
unreasonably  low  levels. 

And  working  people  would  be  able  to 
bargain  freely  for  reasonable  price  In- 


creases— measured  by  objective  economic 
standards. 

This  proposal  would  strengthen  the 
fight  against  infiation.  It  would  elimi- 
nate the  most  serious  defect  of  the  past — 
artiflcially  high  profit  margins. 

And  most  importantly,  it  will  insure 
the  average  citizen  the  evenhanded 
treatment  from  Government  they  have 
a  right  to  expect. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  controls  the  time  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  first  part 
of  the  wage  and  price  standards  amend- 
ment substitutes  a  specific  price  stand- 
ard for  the  general  language  of  the  origi- 
nal act.  The  problem  with  this  specific 
standard  is  that  its  effect  would  be  ex- 
tremely uneven  if  it  were  applied  to  all 
segments  of  the  economy.  Certain  indus- 
tries and  production  processes  have 
characteristics  such  as  risk  and  turn- 
over characteristics  that  lead  to  very  dif- 
ferent profit  margins  among  industries. 
Applying  a  specific  standard  to  all  in- 
dustries would  consequently  disrupt  nor- 
mal profit  margins  resulting  from  the  di- 
verse characteristics  associated  with 
each  industry.  In  the  food  retail  indus- 
try, for  example,  profit  margins  are 
typically  very  low  compared  to  other 
sectors  of  the  economy.  Application  of 
the  specific  standard  provided  in  this 
amendment  would  substantially  weaken 
our  ability  to  control  the  margins  of  food 
wholesalers  and  retailers,  sectors  that 
continue  to  be  subject  to  mandatory  con- 
trols during  phase  m.  Application  of  this 
same  standard,  on  the  other  hand,  to  in- 
dustries subject  to  a  great  deal  more 
variability  and  output,  risks,  uncertainty, 
and  turnover  might  well  lead  to  a  situa- 
tion in  which  many  industries  would  find 
it  infeasible  to  continue  operations.  In 
such  circiunstances,  firms  in  these  in- 
dustries would  tend  to  discontinue  oper- 
ations further  limiting  supplies  and  driv- 
ing prices  up. 

In  the  section  dealing  with  profit  mar- 
gins, a  profit  margin  test  relating  to  a 
single  12-month  period  prior  to  May  25, 
1970,  is  proposed.  In  the  first  place,  many 
firms  are  on  a  fiscal  year  basis  which  does 
not  correspond  to  that  12-month  period. 
Such  firms  would  have  to  recompute 
profit  margins  corresponding  to  the  12- 
month  period  by  extrapolating  on  the 
basis  of  their  fiscal  year  accoimtlng 
methods.  Moreover,  since  profits  vary  a 
great  deal  from  year  to  year,  utilizing 
only  a  single  year  for  a  profit  margin 
test  would  permit  some  firms  to  achieve 
large  profits  while  other  firms  would  be 
imduly  squeezed.  The  implementation  of 
an  averaging  process  corresponding  to 
the  fiscal  years  that  firms  normally  use 
in  their  accounting  practices  such  as  was 
used  both  during  phase  n  and  phase  HI 
helps  to  avoid  these  inequities  among 
firms  and  the  burden  of  a  great  deal  of 
paperwork  by  the  business  community. 

In  the  section  dealing  with  the  wage 
standard,  it  is  proposed  that  wage  in- 
creases not  be  precluded  which  in  aggre- 


gate are  equal  to  or  less  than  the  sum  of 
cost-of-living  increases  and  productivity 
increases  since  May  25,  1970,  or  profit 
margins  in  excess  of  those  for  the  12- 
month  period  before  May  25,  1970.  The 
period  since  May  25,  1970,  has  been 
one  of  unusually  rapid  productivity 
growth.  Consequently,  unusually  rapid 
Increases  in  wages  would  be  permissible 
under  this  standard.  Since  productivity 
growth  varies  over  the  short  term, 
partly  in  response  to  cyclical  levels  of 
business  activity,  proceeding  in  this  man- 
ner would  result  in  variable  rates  of  wsge 
change  that  depended  on  average  rates 
of  productivity  growth  over  the  short 
term.  Such  a  standard,  consequently, 
would  result  in  a  situation  in  which  at 
some  time  wage  increases  would  increase 
rapidly  in  response  to  productivity 
growth  and  other  situations  in  which 
wage  increases  would  increase  far  less 
rapidly  and  might  even  decline  as  pro- 
ductivity growth  slackened. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  eco- 
nomic stabilization  program,  wages  of 
workers  have  normally  grown  at  a  much 
more  even  pace  than  profits  of  firms. 
Profits  increased  more  rapidly  during 
periods  of  rapid  productivity  growth  and 
increased  less  rapidly  and  in  some  in- 
stances fell  dramatically  when  produc- 
tivity growth  declined.  The  standard 
proposed  by  this  amendment  would  re- 
verse these  circumstances,  and  lead  to 
wages  that  increased  in  response  to 
short-term  productivity  growth  while 
profits  were  stabilized.  That  Is,  the  impli- 
cation of  this  wage  standard  is  that 
profits  should  be  stabilized  for  business 
firms  and  workers  should  bear  the  brimt 
of  changes  in  productivity  growth  rates 
by  fiuctuations  in  the  rate  of  wage  in- 
crease— an  intention  that  I  am  sure  must 
not  have  been  Included  when  the  amend- 
ment was  proposed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  to  be  taken 
equally  out  of  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afllxed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  583)  to  promote  the  sep- 
aration of  constitutional  powers  by  sus- 
pending the  effectiveness  of  the  riiles  of 
evidence  for  U.S.  courts  and  magistrates, 
the  amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure,  and  the  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Chief 
Justice  on  February  5,  1973,  until  ap- 
proved by  act  of  Congress. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  siobsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 
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ECONOMIC  STABILIZATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con 
sideration  of  the  bill  (S.  398)  to  extend 
and  amend  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  of  1970. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICETd  (Mr. 
Helms)  .  Piirsuant  to  the  previou ;  order, 
the  Senate  will  now  proceed  to  rote  on 
amendment  No.  40  of  the  Senat<T  from 
South  Dakota.  On  this  question,  t  le  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  apd  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerl^  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ankiounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Calif om  a  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Akansas 
(Mr.  PuLBRiGHT) ,  the  Senator  fron  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Mansfield),  and  the  I  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondalf)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  'Mr.  Pasture)  is 
absent  on  oflBclal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senatbr  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  abspnt  be 
cause  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  presfent  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  lowp,  (Mr. 
Hughes)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  tkat  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  'Mr.  B.'Vcer)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Yor|c  (Mr. 
Buckley)  is  necessarily  absent 

The  result  was  announced — ^eas  9, 
nays  82,  as  follows: 

fNo.  47  Leg.) 

YEAS— 9 

Humphrey 

Kennedy 

McGovern 

NAYS— 82 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Goldwater 

Gravel 

Griffin 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Hart 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Helms 

HoUings 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Jaclcson 

Javits 

Johnston 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mathlas 

McClellan 

McClure 

McGee 

Mclntyre 

Montoya 
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Abourezk 

Church 

Hartke 


Aiken 

Allen 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beau 

BelUnon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Blden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Case 
Chiles 
Clark 
Cook 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Domlnick 
Eagleton 
Eastland 


Metcal: 

Moss 

Nelson 


Muskie 

Nunn 

Packwcjod 

Pearsoi. 

PeU 

Percy 

Proxmlte 

Randol  3h 

Rlblcol 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 


Scott. 
Scott. 


Sparkn  an 
Staffori  I 
Steveni 
Steveni  on 
Symlns  ton 
Taft 
Talmadge 
Thiirmpnd 
Tower 
Tunne; ' 
Welcke  r 
WUllan  IB 
Young 


NOT  VOTING 

Fulbright 

Hughes 

Mansfield 


—9 


Baker  PiUbright  Monda  a 

Buckley  Hughes  Paston 

Cranston  Mansfield  Stennl 

So  Mr.  McGovern's  amendment  (No. 
40)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  jnove  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  fimend- 
ment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Pres  dent  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  lable. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  ta^le  was 
agreed  to. 


la. 

Va. 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion to  table  is  not  debatable.  Tl-.e  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  his  next  amendment  be 
vacated. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  yeas  and 
nays  had  not  been  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

The  time  has  expired  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern).  [Putting  the 
question.] 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  offered 
yesterday  my  amendment  to  reinstate 
mandatory  rent  control.  First,  I  call  up 
the  amendment  for  rent  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
foUows: 

On  page  — ,  line  — ,  Inserting  the  foUowlng : 

Sec.  2.  The  Economic  StabUizatlon  Act  of 
1970  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
section: 
" ;  203a.  Rent  stabilization 

"(a)  As  used  In  this  section  'rent'  means 
the  entire  Eunount  charged  by  the  lessor  to 
the  lessee  as  a  condition  of  occupancy  and  for 
the  use  of  related  facilities,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  charges  for  parking  and  the 
use  of  recreational  facilities. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  with  resp)ect  to  any  lease  of  or  Implied 
contract  for  occupancy  of  a  residence  no  per- 
son may  charge  a  monthly  rent  which  exceeds 
the  highest  monthly  rent  previously  charged 
for  the  same  residence  plus — 

"(1)  2.5  per  centum  thereof  with  respect 
to  each  consecutive  twelve-month  period  be- 
ginning at  the  end  of  the  preceding  period 
of  occupancy;  and 

"(2)  the  actual  amount  of  any  Increase  in 
tax,  fee,  or  service  charge  levied  by  a  State  or 
local  government  after  the  beginning  of  the 
preceding  period  of  occupancy  (and  not  pre- 
viously charged  to  any  lessee)  and  allocable 
to  that  residence;  and 

"(3)  an  amount  su£Bclent  to  compensate 
for  necessary  capital  Improvements  and  for 
Increases  In  the  acttial  cost  of  operation  and 
maintenance. 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  residence  not  leased 
for  occupancy  at  any  time  during  a  forty- 
eight  month  period  immediately  preceding 
the  entering  into  a  lease  of  or  implied  con- 
tract for  occupancy  of  such  residence,  the 
rent  charged  during  the  term  of  occupancy 
provided  Ln  such  lease  or  Implied  contract 
shall  not  exceed  the  reasonable  market  value 
of  the  residence;  and  the  rent  charged  during 
subsequent  terms  of  occupancy  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(d)  Any  person  who,  pursuant  to  a  lease 
or  implied  contract  for  occupancy  entered 
Into  after  January  11,  1973.  charged  and  re- 
ceived from  a  lessee  a  rent  In  excess  of  the 
maximum  amount  permitted  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  refund  to  the  lessee  the  entire  ag- 
gregate amount  received  which  constitutes 
such  an  excess,  or,  In  the  alternative,  shall 
credit  such  amount  on  a  prorated  basis 
against  the  lessee's  future  rent  payments  over 
a  period  not  to  exceed  twelve  months  or  the 


duration  of  the  lease,  whichever  Is  shorter: 
Provided,  That  no  provision  of  this  subsection 
shall  constitute  authority  for  the  reclssioa 
or  modification  of  any  lease  or  Implied  con- 
tract for  occupancy  except  as  to  modification 
of  the  amount  of  rent  to  be  charged  pusuant 
thereto. 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  all  residential  rental  units  except 
slngle-famUy  dwelling  units. 

"(f)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  Invalidate  the  provisions  of  any- 
State  or  local  rent  control  laws  or  regulations 
except  to  the  extent  that  they  operate  to  per- 
mit to  be  charged  a  monthly  rent  In  excess 
of  that  permitted  by  this  section. 

"(g)  In  cases  where  the  ojjeratlon  of  this 
section  would  cause  serious  financial  hard- 
ships to  a  lessor,  exceptions  therefrom  may 
be  granted  by  the  President  or  bis  delegate 
upon  application  of  any  person  claiming  such 
hardship.  Any  taterested  or  affected  person 
shall  be  entitled  to  submit  relevant  evidence 
to  the  President  or  bis  delegate  in  connection 
with  an  application  made  by  any  other  per- 
son pursuant  to  this  section.  Exceptions 
granted  pursuant  to  this  section  may  be 
made  subject  to  such  limitations  as  the  Pres- 
ident or  his  delegate  may  prescribe  in  each 
case. 

"(h)  No  lessor  shall  take  retaliatory  action 
against  any  lessee  who  exercises  any  rights 
conferred  upon  him  by  this  section  or  regu- 
lations Issued  pursuant  thereto. 

"(1)  It  shall  be  xinlawful  for  any  lessor  to 
reduce  services  customarily  heretofore  pro- 
vided by  him  to  lessees.  In  consequence  of 
the  provisions  of  this  section." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
might  have  the  attention  of  the  assistant 
majority  leader  for  a  moment  before 
time  is  jielded,  according  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  the  so-called 
rent  amendment  has  a  1-hour  limita- 
tion. I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  the 
so-called  rent  amendment  that  I  am  call- 
ing up,  but  I  think  if  we  could  get  straight 
the  time  that  we  have  on  the  amend- 
ment, it  might  be  helpful  to  Senators. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  time  the  agreement  was 
reached  yesterday,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  was  not  on  the 
floor.  As  I  understand,  he  had  indicated 
earlier  in  the  day  that  he  was  going  to 
propose  a  rent  control  amendment. 

When  I  proposed  the  agreement  on  a 
rent  control  amendment,  the  agreement 
I  had  in  mind  was  as  to  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  ( Mr.  Case  ) .  Because  of  this 
misunderstanding,  I  would  hope  that  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  would 
agree  to  yield  15  minutes  from  the  time 
on  the  bill  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  so  that  he 
will  have  the  full  30  minutes  on  his  side 
of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield  that  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  Introduced  yesterday 
my  amendment  to  reinstate  mandatory 
rent  controls,  said  to  roll  back  the  In- 
creases which  have  occurred  since  phase 
n  ended  January  11, 1973. 

My  amendment  No.  42  permits  a  2  Ms- 


percent  annual  increase  in  rent,  and  it 
continues  the  phase  n  formula  of  allow- 
ing additional  increases  to  cover  rising 
taxes  and  costs,  as  well  as  recovery  of 
necessary  capital  improvement  outlays. 
It  provides  for  a  rollback  of  rents  raised 
since  January  11.  It  forbids  landlords 
to  retaliate  against  tenants  who  seek 
protection  against  excessive  rents,  and  It 
bars  landlords  from  making  up,  through 
reducing  services,  what  rent  controls  may 
deny  them  in  the  way  of  excessive  profits. 

The  program  of  rent  controls  under 
phase  II  was  not  perfect,  but,  toward  the 
end  of  the  program  I  believe  it  was  work- 
ing pretty  well.  If  my  mail  from  Florida 
Is  typical,  then  the  coimtry  as  a  whole 
was  pleased  with  phase  n  rent  controls, 
and  dismayed  by  what  happened  when 
they  were  lifted. 

Phase  n  did  not  burden  landlords  op- 
pressively. It  allowed  moderate  rent  in- 
creases and  it  permitted  landlords  to 
pass  on  to  their  tenants  increases  sudi 
as  taxes  and  service  charges.  But  phase 
n  also  protected  tenants,  many  of  whom 
are  now  subjected  to  a  squeeze  from 
which  they  have  no  escape. 

There  seems  to  be  evidence  that  be- 
fore phase  n  got  rolling,  and  before  the 
kinks  in  the  system  were  worked  out, 
some  landlords  actually  got  rent  in- 
creases, within  the  control  guidelines, 
which  for  one  reason  or  another  they 
had  not  tried  to  impose  before.  Then  the 
ending  of  mandatory  controls  in  Janu- 
ary gave  landlords  a  new  justification 
for  further  rent  hikes.  This  goes  to  show 
that  it  is  hard  to  get  down  off  a  set  of 
controls  without  hurting  people.  It  does 
not  show  that  the  controls  were  not 
needed  in  the  first  place,  or  that  they 
should  not  be  continued. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  unreasonable 
rent  increases  since  January,  coinciding 
unfortunately  with  the  sharp  rise  in  the 
cost  of  food.  This  is  really  hurting  the 
elderly,  people  retired  on  a  fixed  pen- 
sion or  on  social  security.  Many  of  them 
write  me  that  the  large  rent  increases 
they  face  now  leave  them  unable  to  make 
ends  meet.  My  amendment  provides  that 
these  recent  increases  would  be  rolled 
back,  to  the  extent  that  they  go  beyond 
the  guidelines. 

I  do  not  want  to  deprive  the  rental  in- 
dustry of  its  fair  profit,  nor  to  drive  new 
capital  out  of  the  rental  construction 
market.  There  could  not  be  apartments 
available  for  rent  if  building  owners  were 
unwilling  to  build  and  rent  apartments. 
But  I  also  do  not  want  to  see  that  large 
part  of  our  society,  which  must  use  ren- 
tal housing,  subjected  to  unreasonable 
demands  and  costs.  I  want  a  situation  in 
which  a  landlord  can  afford  to  rent  de- 
cent, well -maintained  space  to  an  el- 
derly couple  or  an  individual  on  social 
security.  And  while  I  would  not  want 
them  guaranteed  that  they  could  keep 
their  apartment  forever.  I  do  under- 
stand how  much  harder  it  may  be  for 
them  to  uproot  themselves,  and  seek 
cheaper  accommodations  elsewhere, 
than  such  a  move  might  be  for  a  young 
couple  with  good  prospects  for  a  rising 
Income. 

I  am  not  afraid  that  landlords  will  de- 
cide, because  of  rent  control,  to  go  out 
of  business:  I  think  we  can  pass  a  rent 


control  amendment  to  S.  398  which  will 
not  strike  fear  into  the  hearts  either  of 
the  construction  industry  or  of  rental 
housing  management.  What  I  am  afraid 
of  is  that  when  we  fail  to  reactivate 
phase  n  rent  controls,  I  will  have  to  sign 
letters  to  people  down  in  Miami  or 
Tampa  telling  them  that  the  laws  of  eco- 
nomics are  against  them.  I  do  not  want 
to  have  to  tell  the  pensioner  or  the 
struggling  veteran,  with  his  first  job, 
that  Congress  has  decided  he  better  pay 
up  or  move  out. 

In  a  given  commimity  where  there  is 
a  certain  percentage  of  vacEint  rental 
housing  theoretically  available,  there  are 
going  to  be  many  cases  where  that  hous- 
ing is  not  actually  or  reasonably  avail- 
able to  the  tenant,  who  must  move  or 
pay  a  greatly  increased  rent.  This  may 
be  because  available  vacancies  represent 
an  unacceptable  change  of  life-style  for 
an  elderly  person;  or  a  move  too  far 
from  his  job  for  a  lower  income  work- 
er. It  may  be  that  the  landlord  can  af- 
ford to  wait  for  a  tenant  willing  to  pay 
more,  better  than  his  present  tenant  can 
afford  either  to  move  or  to  pay  the  in- 
crease demanded.  The  law  of  supply  and 
demand  may  very  well  work  over  the 
long  haul  to  keep  rents  in  general  within 
reason :  But  since  January  11  our  experi- 
ence shows  that  the  many  exceptions  to 
this  economic  law  are  causing  real  hard- 
ship. 

This  is  why  I  have  proposed  this 
amendment,  which  does  not  limit  the  ap- 
plication of  rent  control  to  areas  where 
there  is  a  certain  low  level  of  rental  va- 
cancies. My  mail  shows  that  landlords 
have  raised  rents — suid  that  tenants  are 
hurting — in  areas  where  the  "rental 
vacancy  rate"  rule  says  there  should  be 
no  problem.  I  would  rather  go  where  the 
problems  are,  and  fix  them,  than  assume, 
as  the  Case  amendment  does,  that  there 
is  no  problem  except  in  arbitrarily  de- 
fined areas. 

I  think  that,  if  there  are  economic  rea- 
sons for  a  lack  of  properly  priced  rental 
housing,  we  should  consider  how  those 
reasons  can  be  overcome  so  that  as  soon 
as  possible  everyone  can  be  decently 
housed,  without  a  complex  system  of 
checking  and  reporting  and  enforcement 
of  Government  rules. 

But,  I  also  believe  that  it  is  a  great  in- 
justice to  those  who  can  least  afford 
more  expensive  housing,  to  tell  them  that 
they  are  the  chosen  victims  of  a  decision 
to  let  the  market  seek  its  own  level.  I 
think  that  Is  what  I  will  have  to  tell  my 
constituents  unless  we  enact  an  exten- 
sion of  phase  II  rent  controls  such  as  I 
propose  today. 

To  overcome  objections  that  rent  con- 
trols discourage  new  investment  In  con- 
struction, or  proper  maintenance  of  ex- 
isting facilities,  my  amendment  specif- 
ically allows  owners  of  new  buildings  to 
charge  the  rental  market  value.  It  allows 
landlords  to  pass  through  to  their  ten- 
ants actual  increases  in  maintenance 
and  operating  costs.  It  alms  not  at  the 
owner  who  conscientiously  wants  to 
make  a  living  providing  housing,  but  at 
the  man  who  sees  an  opportunity  to  take 
advantage  of  his  tenants  and  to  make 
some  unearned  dollars. 

And  I  want  to  point  out  here  that  if 


critics  of  rent  controls  believe  construc- 
tion of  new  rental  housing  is  discour- 
aged by  rent  controls,  then  the  very  last 
place  in  which  controls  should  be  imposed 
is  the  very  place  where  there  is  the  great- 
est shortage  of  rental  housing.  But  that 
is  just  what  amendment  22  proposed  to 
the  committee — ^by  Senator  Case — would 
do.  I  say  that  the  object  of  the  operation 
is  not  to  use  the  absence  of  rent  controls 
to  encourage  appropriate  building  and 
leasing;  but  to  protect  people  threatened 
by  rent  rises  they  cannot  meet,  while  we 
get  about  the  business  of  adjusting  the 
overall  machinery  so  that  housing  is 
available  at  reasonable  rates  without 
Government  controls. 

I  also  imderstand  that  administration 
of  rent  controls  prior  to  phase  EH  con- 
sumed almost  two-thirds  of  the  man- 
hours  of  the  President's  economic  stabil- 
ization personnel.  This  is  a  startling 
statistic,  in  view  of  the  wide  sweep  of 
economic  stabilization  measures  which 
were  undertaken.  However,  I  believe  it 
is  true  that  much  of  this  large  output  of 
effort  In  the  rent  control  portion  of  the 
program  went  into  setting  up  the  ma- 
chinery to  cope  with  a  problem  which  af- 
fects communities  all  across  the  coimtry. 
Now  that  that  machinery  is  in  place — and 
I  think  it  was  fimctioning  pretty  well 
when  phase  n  ended — it  should  operate 
much  more  economically  in  the  future. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  the 
capability  to  continue  the  good  work  It 
was  doing  up  imtil  January  11,  in  this 
field.  My  amendment  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  rearming  the  IRS  with  the  pow- 
ers which  made  it  effective  in  rent  con- 
trol under  phsise  n. 

When  the  President  last  January  took 
mandatory  restraint  off  rents,  his  action 
Inspired  a  wave  of  rent  increases  which 
were  not  justified  by  rising  costs.  These 
are  the  increases  which  I  want  to  roll 
back.  Under  the  guidelines  in  my  amend- 
ment, and  in  Senator  Case's  amendment, 
there  will  be  every  opportunity  for  land- 
lords to  obtain  justifiable  increases,  but 
it  will  not  be  possible  for  them  to  go 
beyond  the  limits  of  reason  penalizing 
especially  the  elderly,  the  retired  person, 
the  members  of  our  society  who  are  least 
mobile  and  most  vulnerable  to  infiation. 
My  amendment,  unlike  Senator  Case's 
would  help  these  people  wherever  they 
live,  not  just  in  certain  areas.  I  hope 
Senators  wil  agree  with  me  that  in  ex- 
tending the  Economic  Stabilization  Act, 
we  should  see  to  it  that  stability  in  rents 
is  restored. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  should  end 
controls  in  this  area  and  in  every  other 
area  as  soon  as  we  possibly  can,  but  until 
we  have  turned  the  economy  around  and 
stopped  the  inflationary  spiral,  I  think 
that  we  should  certainly  not  remove  con- 
trols from  rents,  because  this  affects  and 
hurts  those  people  that  sire  the  most 
punished  by  inflation  and  least  able  to 
cope  with  it,  because  they  are  on  fixed 
incomes  or  on  a  fixed  salary  and  do  not 
adjust  themselves  to  the  infiationary 
spiral.  They  are  the  people  who  are  being 
hurt  so  much  as  the  grocery  prices  go  up 
and  everything  else  goes  up  that  Is  not 
under  controls.  When  we  release  rents 
and  see  the  tremendous  increases  that 
have  occurred  since  the  controls  were 
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lifted  In  January,  we 
plight  of  these  people. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President, 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President, 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
ator  has  15  minutes  remaining. 
Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  wish  to  ask 
ator  a  question.  I  am  very 
with  the  purpose  of  his  amendment 
I  agree  with  the  premise  he 
do^^Ti,  that  many  people  are  suffering 
a  result  of  exaggerated  rent 
But  I  am  wondering  if  there  is 
vision  in  his  amendment  for 
hearing  on  the  part  of  the 
either  before  rent  controls  are  imi  >osed 
in  the  period  immediately  thereafter, 
that  all  the  factors  may  be 
and  so  that  there  can  be  a  pubUi : 
of  the  various  interests  that  are  ' 
either  beneficially  or  prejudicially 

Mr.  CHILES.  No,  there  is  no 
for  that  in  the  amendment  as 
written. 

Mr.   MATHIAS.    Would   the 
have  any  objection  to  includini; 
amendment   some   provision   foi 
hearing,  so  that  there  can  be  a 
position  to  the  pubUc  of  just  wh^it 
ing  done  and  the  reasons  for  it? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  would  have  no 
to  a  provision  such  as  that,  so 
we  are  going  forward  with  the 
llshment  of  some  controls 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr. 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  hope  th( 
will  support  this  amendment, 
planation  given  to  us  by  the 
from  Florida  indicates  that  he  ' 
into  consideration  all  the 
lems  that  come  under  a  rent 
system;  namely,  the  importanc( 
construction,   the   incentive   f 
some  flexibility   to   include  within 
rental  structure  increased  costp 
services,  the  products  or  the 
ments  in  operation  and  maintei>ance 
is  a  sensible  amendment. 

All  over  the  Nation,  particula 
people  on  fixed  incomes  live — th(  i 
and  in  this  great  metropolitan 
the  District  of  Columbia  and 
and  Maryland,  where  a  number 
live  who  are  on  salaries — they  have 
fered  very  serious  rent  increase! 
characterized  all  across  the  land 
major  city. 

The  senior  Senator  from 
(Mr.  MoNDALE)  and  I  have  just 
from  some  hearings  in  Mlnneai^lis, 
a  week  ago  I  was  in  Saint  Paul 
largest  cities  of  our  State.  We 
listening  to  the  people;  and  if 
any  one  thing  that  is  botherlni 
ber  of  our  people,  it  is  the 
cost  of  living,  first  in  food  and 
rentals. 

I  vigorously  support  this 
Had  I  been  here  yesterday — I 
in  Minnesota  for  public  hearings 
day — I  would  have  asked  the 
nlty  to  join  the  Senator  fron 
in  the  sponsorship  of  this 
I  think  it  is  the  most  practical 
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we  have  had  presented  to  us.  I  commend 
him  for  his  craftsmanship  in  designing 
this  amendment  and  in  his  lucid  suid 
very  revealing  explanation  of  its  pur- 
pose and  its  impact. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  have  him  join  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  very  much  appre- 

Mr.  PilOXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  would  like  to  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  tlme^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  repre- 
senting the  manager  of  the  bill,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

We  are  operating  under  a  rule  of  ger- 
maneness, and  I  submit  that  nothing  in 
this  bill  as  it  came  to  the  floor  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  mandatory  rent  con- 
trols. Therefore,  I  raise  the  point  of  or- 
der that  the  amendment  is  not  germane. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms)  .  The  Chair  rules  that  while  the 
proponent  of  the  amendment  has  time 
for  debate  remaining  under  control,  it  Is 
not  in  order  for  another  Senator  to  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
on  the  ground  of  nongermaneness  nor 
while  the  mover  thereof  is  addressing 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  will  withhold  my 
point  of  order,  and  then  hope  that  the 
proponent  of  the  amendment  will  use  up 

his  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

If  no  one  yields  time,  time  runs  equal- 
ly against  both  sides. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  member  of  my 
staff,  Mr.  Rodney  Solomon,  may  re- 
main on  the  floor  during  the  discussion 
of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  time  be  charged 
equally  against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 
Mr.  CHILES.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  so  that 
we  can  get  to  the  issue  in  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  yielded  back  his  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  back  my  time 
in  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  the  point  of 
order    that    the    amendment    is    not 

germane.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms)  .  The  amendment  introduces  new 
subject  matter  not  covered  in  the  bUl 
and,  therefore,  is  not  germane. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
point  of  order  debatable? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
is  advised  an  appeal  would  have  to  be 
taken  in  order  to  debate  it. 
The  Chair  advises  the  Senator  from 


Minnesota  that  the  agreement  reads  that 
debatable  motions  or  appeals  shall  be 
limited  to  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
appeal  the  ruling  of  the  Chtiir. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
appeal  is  noted. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  before  us  relates  specifically 
to  the  text  of  the  bill  that  is  being  ex- 
tended. S.  398,  which  is  the  bill  before 
this  body  to  which  the  amendment  has 
been  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
is  a  bill  to  extend,  and  I  underscore  the 
word  "extend,"  and  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970.  That  language 
imder  any  reasonable  and  sensible  inter- 
pretation means  two  things:  First,  that 
we  could  either  extend  it,  as  it  is,  or 
second,  amend  it.  When  I  say  "it"  I  mean 
the  act.  Public  Law  92-210.  92d  Congress, 
S.  2891,  passed  December  22, 1971. 

Title  II  of  that  act,  section  203  bears 
the  caption  "Presidential  Authority." 
Subsection  (a)  states: 

The  President  is  authorized  to  Issue  such 
orders  and  regulations  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate, accompanied  by  a  statement  of  reasons 
for  such  orders  and  regulations,  to — 

(1)  Stabilize  prices,  rents,  wages  and 
salaries  at  levels  not  less — 

Now,  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  relates  directly  to  the  basic 
legislation  known  as  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act  adopted  in  this  body  In 
1971.  This  amendment  relates  specifi- 
cally to  the  whole  subject  of  price  and 
wage  control,  or  what  we  call  economic 
stabilization. 

The  bill  before  us,  S.  398,  is  designed 
to  extend  and  amend  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act.  That  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act.  first  in  1970  and  in  1971,  has 
within  its  text  the  subject  not  only  of 
wages  and  prices,  but  also  rents.  As  I 
understand  it,  there  was  an  amendment 
discussed  in  committee  on  rents. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  Williams  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  was  rejected  on 
an  8-to-8  tie  vote,  which  indicates  the 
committee  that  has  legislative  jurisdic- 
tion over  this  legislation  felt  that  the 
amendment  was  germane;  otherwise  why 
would  it  spend  its  time  on  discussion,  sind 
secondly,  have  a  rollcall  vote. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
cannot  violate  the  rules  of  this  body, 
nor  can  it  alter  substantive  legislation. 
Substantive  legislation  under  economic 
stabilization  includes  the  word  rent  or 
rents.  That  is  the  legislation  that  is  being 
extended  and  amended,  and  this  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida  falls 
within  the  context  of  an  amendment  or 
an  extension  of  an  act  and  it  is  incredi- 
ble on  its  face  that  we  can  say  this  Is 
not  germane. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.   PROXMIRE.   The   fact   is   that 
when  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  drawn  up,  a  rent  control  amend- 
ment was  included  in  the  unanimous- 
consent    agreement.    We    discussed    at 
length  the  Case  amendment  on  rent  con- 
trols. 
If  this  kind  of  ruling  is  going  to  stand 
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they  are  not  going  to  get  any  more  unani- 
mous-consent agreements  this  year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  can 
rest  assured  that  they  will  not.  That  is 
out. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  would  not  per- 
mit the  Chiles  amendment  to  be  debated 
on  the  merits. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  the  subject  of 
rent  controls  which  was  discussed  with- 
in the  unanimous-consent  request  was 
germane  then,  it  is  germane  now. 

Mr.  CHILE3.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  unanhnous-consent 
agreement  which  is  printed  on  the  calen- 
dar for  today  states  that  there  shall  be 
time  allotted,  1  hour,  to  the  so-called 
rent  amendment.  How  in  the  world,  can 
the  Senator  tell  me,  can  there  be  a  so- 
c£dled  rent  amendment,  and  then  to  have 
a  holding  that  the  amendment  is  out  of 
order.  The  language  to  which  I  refer  ap- 
pears in  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment which  is  on  the  face  of  the  calen- 
dar today.  It  is  beyond  me  and  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  comprehend  how  the 
will  of  this  body  can  be  thwarted  to  speak 
up  or  down  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  brought  forth  the  imanl- 
mous-consent  agreement  that  was  ar- 
rived at  on  March  19.  One  has  only  to 
read  the  agi-eement.  I  say  to  both  the 
Parliamentarian  and  the  distinguished 
ofiacer  of  the  Chair  that  it  reads  as 
follows:  "the  so-called  Rent  Control 
Amendment,  on  which  there  will  be  1 
hour;" 

This  is  the  so-called  rent  control 
amendment.  This  is  not  the  Chiles  rent 
control  amendment,  but  it  is  rent  con- 
trol. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  can  the  Senator  tell 
me  why  it  is  not  the  so-called  rent  con- 
trol amendment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  just  wanted  more 
personal  identification.  I  do  not  want  to 
go  along  with  some  ambivalence  or  non- 
entity in  the  title. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  the  Senator  will 
read  the  unanimous-consent  request  a 
little  further  on  he  will  find  this  lan- 
guage: 

Provided,  that,  no  amendment  that  is  not 
germane  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  bill 
shall  be  received. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  was  taken  off  the 
floor  recently  under  the  provision  of  ger- 
maneness when  I  offered  an  amendment 
or  tried  to  offer  an  amendment  to  a  bill 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  in  which  I  simply  proposed  that 
ruial  housing  be  covered  by  the  Senate 
bill. 

Now,  rural  housing  is  in  the  preceding 
legislation.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 
The  Senator  from  Mirmesota  knows  that. 
But  it  was  not  in  the  bill  that  was  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  and  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  raised 
the  question  of  germaneness.  My  amend- 
ment was  ruled  out. 

I  just  cannot  agree  with  the  Senator 


in  his  argument  that  because  it  was  in 
the  bill  two  steps  back  the  germaneness 
would  go  all  the  way  back  there.  The 
language  says  germane  to  this  bill,  and 
this  is  the  bill. 

Let  me  say  that  when  my  rural  hous- 
ing went  out  I  felt  badly;  it  was  difiBcult, 
but  I  took  it.  This  is  in  accord  with  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  and  I  think  that  we 
ought  to  abide  by  the  ruUngs  of  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  an 
amendment  on  a  rural  housing  feature 
or  environmental  bill 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Would  the  Senator 
say  it  depends  upon  whose  ox  is  being 
gored? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No,  it  does  not  de- 
pend upon  whose  ox  is  being  gored  or 
whose  house  is  being  built,  but  this 
amendment  was  included  within  the 
basic  context — at  least  the  subject  mat- 
ter— of  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. That  within  itself  would  make  It 
germane.  Secondly,  it  is  not  irrelevant  to 
consider  this  amendment  within  the  total 
concept  of  the  basic  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act.  of  which  the  bill  before  us  is  an 
extension  and  a  provision  for  further 
amendment.  I  think  the  relevancy  of  that 
argument  is  obvious. 

But  more  important,  may  I  say  most 
respectfully  to  this  body  and  to  our  dis- 
tinguished Presiding  OflBcer,  if  the  Case 
amendment  on  rent  control  is  a  germane 
amendment  to  the  bill  before  us,  without 
any  regard  to  the  basic  Economic  Stabili- 
zation Act,  then  the  subject  of  rent  con- 
trol and  whatever  variation  may  be  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
likewise  germane. 

The  germaneness  of  the  subject  of  rent 
control  was  taken  care  of  in  the  language 
which  says — 

the  so-called  rent  control  amendment,  on 
which  there  will  be  1  hour. 

Germaneness  is  presumed  by  the  fact 
of  the  mention  of  the  rent  control 
amendment,  because  if  a  rent  control 
amendment  is  germane  under  the  unani- 
mous consent,  no  matter  who  is  its  au- 
thor, then  a  rent  control  amendment 
here  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
with  some  understanding  on  the  sharing 
of  time  with  one  of  the  other  authors  of 
the  rent  control  amendment,  is  germane. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield,  of  course, 
Mr.  President,  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  was  off  the  fioor  temporarily.  Am  I 
correct  in  understanding  that  a  point  of 
order  has  been  made  against  the  rent 
control  amendment  on  the  basis  that  It 
Is  not  germane? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  hope  that  the  point  of  order 
would  not  be  pressed.  The  leadership,  in 
getting  the  agreement  on  yesterday,  was 
not  informed  at  that  time  that  the  rent 
control  amendment  was  not  germane.  It 


is  true  that  the  agreement  provided  the 
no  nongermane  amendments  would  be 
in  order,  but  the  rent  control  amend- 
ment was  specifically  provided  for  in 
that  imanimous-consent  agreement,  and 
while  it  is  not  germane,  I  would  hope 
that  the  Members  of  the  Senate  would, 
under  the  circumstances,  allow  the  Sen- 
ator who  is  proposing  his  rent  control 
amendment  to  get  an  up-and-down  vote 
on  his  amendment. 

The  leadership  did  not  enter  into  this 
agreement  with  any  thought  that  it 
would  put  anything  over  on  the  mem- 
bership and  that  we  would  slip  a  non- 
germane  amendment  in  without  Sena- 
tors knowing  about  it.  The  leadership 
proposed  the  agreement  in  good  faith, 
and  I  would  hope  that  the  point  of  order 
would  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  withhold?  The  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
have  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  this  to  our  leader.  He  referred  to 
the  nongermane  provision  being  slipped 
over  on  Members  of  the  Senate.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  this  unanimous- 
consent  request  was  made,  and  all  of 
these  different  ones  were  spelled  out, 
this  one  was  added.  It  was  not  slipped 
over;  it  was  made  part  of  the  unani- 
mous consent  request,  and  it  is  in  keep- 
ing with  others  that  have  been  made. 

I  was  taken  off  the  fioor  the  other  day 
on  the  question  of  nongermaneness.  I 
recognized  the  force  of  the  ruhng  of  the 
Parliamentarian.  I  did  not  argue  it.  I  did 
not  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
Chair,  because  I  knew  it  was  right  under 
the  unanimous-consent  request  that  had 
been  agreed  to. 

I  will  say  this  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia:  I  am  afraid  he  is  letting 
himself  in  for  trouble  in  the  future.  If 
I  ever  have  an  amendment  to  a  bill  and 
the  request  is  made  that  it  must  be  ger- 
mane, I  am  going  to  do  one  of  two 
things — I  am  either  going  to  object  to  It 
or  I  am  going  to  insist  that  my  amend- 
ment be  named  as  one  to  be  considered. 
I  suppose  every  Senator  in  here  would 
do  the  same  thing,  and  I  think  it  would 
cause  considerable  trouble. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
first  of  all,  the  reference  to  slipping 
something  over  was  not  meant  to  apply 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  these  other 
Senators.  The  request  was  made  in  the 
well  of  the  Senate  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
who  has  the  floor? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor want  me  to  yield  to  him? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  him  do  so. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do 
so.  How  much  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  As  much  time 
aislneed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  but  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  left? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  '^he  Sen 
ator  has  9  minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Nine? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Mr.    SPARKMAN.    And   the 
from  Texas  wants  some  time.  If 
ator  will  tell  me  how  much 
wants,  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  kim 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  P  resident. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  thai 
speak  for  3  minutes  without  the 
ing  charged  against  either  side. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Presidei^t,  I  have 

the  floor.  Do  I  not?      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  '5^es. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Now  I  wil 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  ^est  Vir 
ginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  tliank  the 
Senator. 

The  reference  which  I  made 
ping  something  over"  was  applicable  to 
myself,  because  I  was  the  one  n-ho  pre- 
sented the  agreement,  and  I  jus;  wanted 
Senators  to  know  that  I  entered  nto  that 
agreement  and  proposed  it  in  gc  od  faith 
and  there  was  no  effort  on  my  pa  rt  know 
ingly  to  make  any  nongermane 
ment  in  order. 

The  second  point  I  make  is 
Senator  is  correct.  When  a 
germaneness  is  ordinary  raised 
Chair  rules  that  an  amendment 
germane,  I  have  no  quarrel  v  ith  that 
situation;  but  in  some  cases  i  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  Is  ent;red  into 
speciflying  certain  amendment^ 
plying  a  broader  limitation 
amendments,  without  the  leadership's 
knowing  at  the  time  that  those  amend- 
ments might  not  be  germane.  The  Sena- 
tor knows  how  we  enter  into  these  agree- 
ments; the  leadership  works  with  the 
managers  of  the  bill  and  with  iie  lead- 
ership on  the  other  side  of  thei  a  and  we 
try  to  get  a  time  limitation  on  them.  A 
Senator  says,  "I  have  an  amendment  that 
does  thus  and  so  but  I  want  aldditional 
time."  We  do  not  take  the  time-l-perhaps 
we  should — to  go  to  the  Parliarientarian 
to  see  if  that  amendment  wil.  be  ger- 
mane. So  try  to  get  additional  time  on 
that  amendment.  But  once  we  have  ac- 
corded a  Senator  the  additional  time  and 
Included  it  in  the  agreement.  1 1  link  that 
Is  an  amendment  that  ought  ;o  be  ac- 
corded a  vote  up  or  down. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  this  has  hap- 
pened, Mr.  President.  We  have  h  ad  agree- 
ments heretofore  in  which  certain 
amendments  not  germane  were  specified, 
but  we  proceeded  then  to  vote  on  those 
amendments.  So  this  is  not  setting  a 
precedent. 

I  think  the  suggestion  I  am  making— 
to  wit.  that  we  allow  the  rer  t  control 
amendment  to  come  on  in  in  v:  ew  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  explicitly  prcvided  for 
and  thus  excepted  from  the  no  igermane 
provision,  not  by  intent,  but  in  actuality 
that  is  what  occurred— is  not  a  prece- 
dent; in  the  past  we  have  allcwed  such 
excepted  amendments  to  be  vc  ted  up  or 
down  even  though  they  '?ere  not 
germane. 

Am  I  correct.  Mr.  President? 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICE  il.    When 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement    al- 
lows a  specific  amendment  in  addition. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  So  am  I  cor- 


rect that  this  is  the  way  we  have  handled 

such  situations?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  inquiry. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  hope  we  would  follow  precedent  and 
in  this  instance  let  the  Senator  have  a 
vote  up  or  down  on  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case)  on  rent  control  was  part  of  the 
agreement,  and  therefore  it  could  be 
taken  up  under  the  rule  of  germaneness 
and  voted  on,  for  or  against.  It  would 
seem  to  me,  in  the  interest  of  orderly 
procedure,  that  we  could  take  up  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  and  if  the  Senator  from  Florida 
sought  to  amend  it  with  his  own  amend- 
ment, then  it  would  be  in  order  and  it 

would  be  germane.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
would  be  the  interpretation  of  the  Chair. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  me  1  more  minute? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  only  rea- 
son why  I  made  the  reference  to  the 
specific  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  was  that  the  identification  of 
his  amendment  comes  under  the  so- 
called  same  definition  that  we  used  yes- 
terday in  getting  the  agreement.  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  he  was  going 
to  be  allowed  an  hour  on  his  amendment 
yesterday,  and,  as  I  Indicated,  when  we 
got  the  agreement  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  was  Mr.  Case's  amend- 
ment we  were  talking  about  as  the  rent 
control  amendment. 

So,  perhaps  the  Senator  from  Florida 
•Aould  be  willing  to  proceed  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  has  suggested  and  offer 
his  amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  so  that  we 
could  have  an  up  or  down  vote  on  the 
rent  control  amendment  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  excepted  from  the  ger- 
maneness provision. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
willing  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  proceed- 
ing.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  Does  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota insist  upon  his  appeal? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  me  1 
minute? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
not  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
at  this  time.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
imderstand  that  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  asked  the  Senator  from  Florida 
if  he  would  offer  his  amendment  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Case  amendment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  thought  that  might  be  a  way  out  of 
our  dilemma. 


Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  wheth- 
er, if  the  amendment  is  offered  as  a 
substitute  to  his  amendment,  he  feels  it 
would  be  fair.  We  would  vote  first  on  my 
amendment,  and  if  it  passed  it  would 
cArry  along  with  his  amendment.  If  it 
f  aileid,  we  would  vote  on  the  Case  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
accommodate  everybody.  I  think  we  are 
in  a  bit  of  a  box.  I  intend  to  vote  for 
the  Chiles  amendment,  and  he  intends 
to  vote  for  mine. 

I  do  not  want  any  misunderstanding 
about  individual  views  on  this  thing.  I 
think  that  either  one  will  do  the  lob.  If 
it  will  resolve  the  parliamentary  tangle 
without  setting  a  precedent,  I  would  be 
glad  to  follow  the  suggestion  of  the  act- 
ing majority  leader  with  the  understand- 
ing that  my  amendment  might  not  be 
ruled  out  of  order. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that,  whatever  might  be  done,  my 
amendment  be  considered  in  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  hope  that  the  Senator  will  not 
insist  on  that.  He  can  rely  on  the  prece- 
dent and  we  can  have  a  vote. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  that  I  will  not  object. 

Mr.  CASE.  Then  it  is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if  it 
is  agreeable  with  the  principal  sponsor 
of  the  amendment  on  which  the  ruling 
was  made.  I  withdraw  my  appeal  on  the 
point  of  order  provided  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  does  not  get  washed  out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
appeal  is  withdrawn.  The  bill  is  open 
to  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  all 
time  has  expired  on  the  amendment;  has 
it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  amendment  be  Isdd  on  the  table. 

Mr.  CHILES.  A  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  been  ruled  out  of  order. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    23 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

On  page       ,  line      ,  Insert  the  following" 

Sec.  2.  The  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of 
1970  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
section: 
"§  203a.  Rent  stabilization 

"(a)  As  used  In  this  section — 

"(1)    'rental  vacancy  rate'  has  the  san» 
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meaning  as  that  adopted  and  employed  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  In  Its  Housing 
Vacancy  Survey  Reports  for  1972. 

"(2)  'low-vacancy  State'  means  any  stand- 
ard metropolitan  statistical  area,  as  defined 
and  officially  recognized  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  having  a  rental  vacancy  rate  lower 
than  6.5  per  centum; 

"(3)  'low- vacancy  period'  means,  with  re- 
spect to  any  standard  metropolitan  statisti- 
cal area  determined  by  the  President  or  his 
delegate  to  have  a  rental  vacancy  rate  lower 
than  5.5  per  centujn.  the  period  beginning  on 
the  day  following  publication  of  such  rental 
vacancy  rate  In  the  Federal  Register  and  end- 
ing on  the  next  following  day  of  publication 
in  the  Federal  Register  of  a  rental  vacancy 
rate  In  that  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area  of  5.5  per  centum  or  higher; 

"(4)  'rent'  means  the  entire  amount 
charged  by  the  lessor  to  the  lessee  as  a  con- 
dition of  occupancy  and  for  the  use  of  related 
^facilities.  Including,  but  not  limited  to. 
(Charges  for  parking  and  the  use  of  recrea- 
itlonal  facilities; 

"(S)  'standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area'  means  any  area  officially  so  designated 
and  recognized  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

"(b)  The  President  or  his  delegate  shall 
make  semiannual  determinations  of  the  cur- 
rent rental  vacancy  rate  In  each  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area  and  shall  cause 
the  same  to  be  published  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section  and  thereafter  on 
January  1  and  July  1  of  each  year. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  with  respect  to  any  lease  of  or  implied 
contract  for  occupancy  of  a  residence  In  a 
low-vacancy  area  entered  Into  during  a  low- 
vacancy  period,  no  person  may  charge  a 
monthly  rent  which  exceeds  the  highest 
monthly  rent  previously  charged  for  the  same 
residence  plus — 

"(1)  2.5  per  centum  thereof  with  respect 
to  each  consecutive  twelve-month  period  be- 
ginning at  the  end  of  the  preceding  period  of 
occupancy;  and 

"(2)  the  actual  amount  of  any  Increase  In 
tax,  fee,  or  service  charge  levied  by  a  State 
or  local  goveriunent  and  any  necessary  capi- 
tal Improvement  after  the  beginning  of  the 
preceding  period  of  occupancy  (and  not  pre- 
viously charged  to  any  lessee)  and  allocable 
to  that  residence. 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  any  residence  not  leased 
for  occupancy  at  any  time  during  a  forty- 
eight-month  period  Immediately  preceding 
the  entering  Into  a  lease  of  or  Implied  con- 
tract for  occupancy  of  such  residence  during 
a  low-vacancy  period,  the  rent  charged  dur- 
ing the  term  of  occupancy  provided  In  such 
lease  or  Implied  contract  shall  not  exceed  the 
reasonable  market  rental  value  of  the  resi- 
dence; and  the  rent  charged  diu-ing  subse- 
quent terms  of  occupancy  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(c)  In  any  standard  metropolitan  statis- 
tical area  which  is  a  low-vacancy  area  at  the 
first  publication  of  rental  vacancy  rates  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b) ,  any  person  who, 
pursuant  to  a  lease  or  implied  contract  for 
occupancy  entered  into  after  January  11. 
1973.  charged  and  received  from  a  lessee  a 
rent  In  excess  of  the  maximum  amount 
which  would  be  permitted  during  a  low- 
vacancy  period  shall  refund  to  the  lessee  the 
entire  aggregate  amount  received  which  con- 
stitutes such  an  excess,  or,  in  the  alterna- 
tive, shall  credit  such  amount  on  a  prorated 
basis  against  the  lessee's  future  rent  pay- 
ments over  a  period  not  to  exceed  twelve 
months  or  the  duration  of  the  lease,  which- 
ever is  shorter:  Provided,  That  no  provision 
of  this  subsection  shall  constitute  authority 
for  the  rescission  or  modification  of  any  lease 
or  implied  contract  for  occupancy  except  as 
to  modification  of  the  amount  of  rent  to  be 
charged  pursuant  thereto. 
"(f)   The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 


apply  to  all  residential  rental  units  except 
single-family  dwelling  units. 

"(g)  Nothing  to  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  invalidate  the  provisions  of  any 
State  or  local  rent  control  laws  or  regulations 
which  have  been  approved  by  the  President 
or  his  delegate. 

"(h)  In  cases  where  operation  of  this  sec- 
tion would  cause  serious  financial  hardship 
to  a  lessor,  exceptions  therefrom  may  be 
granted  by  the  President  or  his  delegate 
upon  application  of  any  person  claiming  such 
hardship.  Any  interested  or  affected  person 
shall  be  entitled  to  submit  relevant  evidence 
to  the  President  or  his  delegate  in  connec- 
tion with  an  application  made  by  any  other 
person  pursuant  to  this  section.  Exceptions 
granted  pursuant  to  this  section  may  be 
made  subject  to  such  limitations  as  the 
President  or  his  delegate  may  prescribe  in 
each  case. 

"(1)  No  lessor  shall  take  retaliatory  action 
against  any  lessee  who  exercises  any  rights 
conferred  upon  him  by  this  section  or  regu- 
lations issued  pursuant  thereto. 

"(J)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  lessor  to 
reduce  services  customarily  heretofore  pro- 
vided by  him  to  lessees.  In  consequence  of 
the  provisions  of  this  section." 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  modify  my 
amendment  on  page  3  by  adding  on  line 
15  after  the  word  "residence"  a  com- 
ma and  the  following:  "and  any  reason- 
able Increased  costs  of  services  and 
materials."  

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  it  will  take  iman- 
imous consent  to  modify  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  has 
been  a  specific  agreement  on  that  amend- 
ment limiting  debate  thereon  and  that 
is  action  by  the  Senate  thereon. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
modified  as  I  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator send  the  modification  to  the  desk 
so  that  it  might  be  stated? 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  15,  after  the  word  "resi- 
dence" add  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"and  any  reasonable  increased  costs  of  serv- 
ices and  materials." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  accordingly  modified. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  modifica- 
tion adds  the  words  "and  any  reason- 
able Increased  costs  of  services  and 
materials"  to  the  language  that  is  al- 
ready there.  This  would  allow,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  2.5-percent  increase  over  12 
months,  the  actual  amount  of  any  in- 
creased tax  fees  or  service  charges  ren- 
dered by  the  local  government  for  any 
necessary  capital  improvement. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  we  need 
to  belabor  this  greatly.  My  amendment 
differs,  as  has  already  been  explained, 
from  the  Chiles  amendment  chiefly  in 
that  it  is  applicable  not  countrywide,  but 
only  where  the  vacancy  rate  is  5.5  per- 
cent or  less. 

That  qualification  applies  in  terms  of 
the  metropolitan  standard  statistical 
areas  and  affects  therefore  about  one- 
third  of  those  areas  instead  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole,  with  something  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  population  of  the 


country  and  a  fairly  large  percentage  of 
rent  payers. 

In  many  States,  rent  increases  as  high 
as  75  percent  have  been  reported  since 
the  end  of  the  phase  n  rent  control  pro- 
gram. Phase  n  was  halted  by  Execu- 
tive order  on  January  11,  1973. 

It  was  only  near  the  end  of  phase  n 
that  rent  controls  began  to  be  effective. 
In  the  initial  control  program  the  Price 
Commission's  Rent  Advisory  Board  al- 
lowed rents  to  increase  under  a  series  of 
very  complicated  formulas.  Legal  rent 
increases  as  high  as  68  percent  went  into 
effect. 

Rent  payers  were  justifiably  outraged 
by  a  control  program  that  had  the  effect 
of  raising,  rather  than  controlling  rents. 
After  a  long  series  of  protracted  negotia- 
tions and  public  hearings  documenting 
the  effect  of  these  regulations,  the  Rent 
Advisory-  Board  finally  relented  and  be- 
gan controlling  rents  in  a  manner  fair 
both  to  the  rent  payers  and  the  land- 
lords alike. 

Tenants  who  had  been  obliged  to  pay 
high  rent  increases  in  the  first  phase 
were  assured  by  the  IRS  that  when  their 
lease  was  renewed,  any  increase  would  be 
held  to  2.5  percent. 

The  heart  of  the  formula  finally  per- 
mitted by  the  phase  n  program  was  to 
permit  a  2.5  percent  increase  in  rent 
over  the  prior  year  and  to  allow  a  land- 
lord to  pass  through  to  the  tenant  any 
increase  in  taxes,  municipal  services,  and 
capital  improvements.  In  practice  this 
meant  real  rent  increases  ranging  be- 
tween 4.5  and  7.5  percent. 

Our  amendment  would  reinstitute  this 
formula.  It  is  a  fair  formula  because  it 
allows  reasonable  increases  but  prevents 
exorbitant  rent  hikes  which  have  such 
a  drastic  impact  on  working  people,  peo- 
ple on  fixed  incomes,  and  older  citizens. 

I  do  not  advocate  rent  controls  where 
the  marketplace  is  really  competitive 
and  where  moderately  priced  apartments 
are  available  for  rent.  An  availability  of 
apartments  for  rent  does  serve  to  help 
keep  prices  down. 

However,  there  are  many  parts  of  the 
country  where  there  are  few  if  any  avail- 
able apartments.  In  such  circumstances, 
the  tenant  is  literally  at  the  mercy  of 
the  landlord  unless  there  is  some  inter- 
vention to  prevent  very  high  rent  in- 
creases. 

In  New  Jersey  the  vacancy  rate  for 
moderately  priced  apartments — apart- 
ments renting  in  1970  at  a  price  of  $90 
to  $150 — is  2.6  percent.  This  is  an  effec- 
tive vacancy  rate  of  zero  when  one  ac- 
counts for  normal  turnover  in  apartment 
rentals. 

The  average  rental  vacancy  rate  in 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas 
for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1972  was  only 
5.4  percent.  In  general,  it  is  a  fair  as- 
sumption that  when  the  availability  of 
apartments  falls  below  the  average  va- 
cancy rate  in  metropolitan  areas  there 
is  a  strong  tendency  for  rents  to  increase 
out  of  proportion  to  increases  in  costs. 

Accordingly,  my  amendment  calls  for 
the  application  of  rent  controls  wherever 
the  vacancy  rate  fsdls  below  5.5  percent 
in  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
areas. 

Our  amendment  to  the  Economic  Sta- 
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bilization  Act  specifically  exeirpts  new 
housing  from  economic  contro  s.  So  it 
presents  no  barrier  to  an  afgressive 
building  campaign. 

Moreover,  the  Federal  control  pro- 
gram is  a  short-term  effort  to  co  itrol  in 
flation.  On  a  long-term  bas^s  those 
States  where  there  is  a  shortage  pf  hous- 
ing and  continuously  rising  r^ts  will 
have  to  take  action  on  their  own  to  con- 
trol prices.  Meanwhile,  howev;r,  con- 
tinuation of  Federal  controls  is  i  :ssential 
to  maintain  a  measure  of  stabil  ty  imtil 
the  States  that  need  them  have  adopted 
control  programs. 

Last  December,  when  it  was  1  idlcated 
the  phase  n  program  would  be  i  aodifled. 
Senator  Javits,  Congressman  Reid,  and 
I  sought  to  explain  to  the  Price  Com- 
mission the  dangers  Inherent  ii,  ending 
the  rent  control  program.  We  warned 
then  that  exorbitant  rent  increases 
would  occur  unless  controls  were  extend- 
ed. The  Price  Commisison  did  not  re- 
spond. 

Thousands  of  complaints  havt  flooded 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  since  the  end 
of  phase  II.  Moreover,  most  of  t  le  com- 
plaints thus  far  have  come  from  tenants 
who  have  month-to-month  lease  s.  Those 
who  have  long-term  leases  now  await 
their  expiration  fearfully. 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  maile  everj- 
effort — through  correspondenc  ;,  tele- 
phone calls,  and  personal  meetings — to 
get  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  to  respKjnd 
to  the  need. 

No  affirmative  action  has  beei  taken. 
While  the  Council  has  given  the  [ntemai 
Revenue  Service  the  authority  to  hear 
complaints,  there  is  no  effectivi;  proce- 
dure to  enforce  a  rollback  and  ns  guide- 
line whatever  on  what  is  or  is  n  )t  a  fair 
limit.  Neither  landlord  nor  tenant  nor 
the  IRS  know  what  to  do. 

The  tenant  is  encouraged  to  c  omplain 
but  Is,  at  the  same  time,  left  with  no  pro- 
tection ag£unst  retaliation  by  liindlords 
and  eviction  proceedings  again;  it  them. 
Under  phase  II  here  were  many  unfor- 
timate  episodes  of  this  kind  but  there 
was  some  small  measiu-e  of  piotection 
afforded  tenants  whose  complai]its  were 
investigated.  There  Is  no  such  pi  otection 
imder  phase  m. 

Under  the  basic  law  the  Cost  c  f  Living 
Council  could  impose  rent  controls.  But 
this  power  has  not  been  used  an  3  every- 
one from  the  President  on  down  has  re- 
fused to  apply  controls.  The  )nly  vi- 
able alternative  is  to  amend  ttie  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  and  [lace  an 
equitable  statutory  percentage  ceiling 
and  rent  formula  on  apartment  rentals 
in  areas  of  scarcity. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  supiort  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  I*resident,  since  I  have  ccmpleted 
my  statement,  the  Senator  miy  want 
to  make  his  motion  at  this  tine. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  1  he  Sen- 
ator would  have  to  yield  back  lis  time 
before  I  could  move  to  substi;ute  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  Senator  will  not  do  that  imtil 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  speak. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  w  ould  not 
want  to  preclude  the  right  of  a  lyone  to 


speak.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's  re- 
minding me  of  the  rule. 

This  is  terribly  necessary  in  areas  like 
New  Jersey  where  the  vacancy  rate  is 
for  all  practical  purposes  Is  nothing,  be- 
cause a  vacancy  rate  of  3  percent  or  less 
is  in  effect  no  vacancy  rate.  It  merely 
allows  for  the  normal  slippage  of  people 
who  have  to  be  constantly  on  the  move. 
This  applies  to  people  who  are  very 
often  movers  in  our  part  of  the  world 
and  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  in  par- 
ticular. 

I  might  say  to  my  colleagues  that  I 
do  not  like  rent  controls.  I  would  much 
prefer  that  we  did  not  have  to  have 
them.  It  involves  another  rigidity  In  our 
society  and  our  economic  system  that  is 
most  unfortunate.  However,  we  have  no 
alternative,  at  least  in  those  areas  where 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  will  not 
produce  any  kind  of  equity  and  where, 
in  effect,  the  owners  of  rental  property 
have  a  monopoly  situation  going  for 
them. 

This  situation  makes  it  possible  for 
them  to  raise  rents  anywhere  up  to  80 
percent  or  more,  as  they  have  done  in  my 
State.  We  made  a  tremendous  effort  to 
get  a  reasonable  solution  to  the  rent 
control  matter  under  phase  n. 

Finally,  toward  the  end  of  that  pe- 
riod, we  managed  to  accomplish  this. 
Now  everything  will  be  swept  away  by 
the  stroke  of  a  pen  because  the  admin- 
istration does  not  want  to  have  rent  con- 
trol included  in  phase  m. 

The  alternatives  that  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  administration  are  com- 
pletely luisatisfactory  sind  will  not  be 
effective.  I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  if  he  will 
leave  me  2  minutes  at  the  end  of  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty - 
six  minutes  remain. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me,  say,  5  minutes? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  will  sim- 
ply adopt  what  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  has  said  about  his  State  for  the 
New  York  suburban  area.  Long  Island 
and  other  counties  like  Westchester, 
Dutchess,  and  Rockland,  involving 
literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people. 
I  am  sure  that  the  same  thing  applies 
also  to  suburbs  around  other  major 
metropolises  which  have  similar  prob- 
lems, because  this  is  not  local,  it  is  na- 
tional in  scope. 

Mr.  President,  I  imderstand  the  trade- 
off in  respect  of  rent  control.  The  trade- 
off is  inadequacy  of  maintenance,  lack 
of  interest  by  the  owner  of  the  property 
in  the  improvement  of  the  property,  and 
depreciation  of  the  property.  In  some 
cases  in  New  York,  we  have  had  aban- 
donment of  properties  which  were  mar- 
ginal. This  is  very  coimterproductive, 
and  the  archetjrpe  example  is  Paris, 
which  also  went  to  the  dogs  be- 
cause such  strict  rent  control  was  con- 
tinued over  a  long  period  of  time. 

Hence  the  proper,  moderate  method. 


Mr.  President,  is  to  apply  rent  control 
with  reasonable  flexibihty  to  areas  which 
reasonably  have  an  emergency  in  terms 
of  there  being  no  competition.  That  is  the 
only  Justification  for  the  interposition 
of  controls. 

The  next  question  and  the  proper  one 
is.  Why  does  not  this  legislature  do  it? 
In  New  York,  the  legislature  has  provided 
a  great  deal  of  local  option.  In  other 
States,  however,  we  have  areas  where  the 
character  of  the  legislature  does  not  re- 
flect, perhaps,  a  sentiment  in  the  whole 
State  which  would  be  congenial  to  voting 
that  kind  of  authority  on  doctrinaire 
though  not  necessarily  local  emergency 
grounds;  hence  it  is  not  done. 

But  the  national  emergency  problem — 
and  this  is  a  very  pervasive  problem,  as 
Senator  Case  has  said — in  relation  to 
amoxmts  of  available  housing  persists.  So 
the  solution  Senator  Cask  and  I  have 
come  up  with  is  an  emergency  applica- 
tion, the  test  being  an  emergency,  to  wit, 
so  low  a  vacancy  rate  that  there  is  no 
competition,  so  that  rents  do  not  have 
any  kind  of  economic  ceiling  because  of 
the  competition  which  results. 

And,  indeed,  even  under  those  emer- 
gency conditions — if  Senator  Case  has 
not  £dready  done  it  he  will — we  expect 
to  accept  an  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  pro- 
viding that  if  the  facts  show  that  rents 
have  not  been  adversely  affected  by  the 
lack  of  competition,  the  President  may 
withhold  the  control  upon  such  a  show- 
ing. So  not  only  is  the  test  one  of  actual 
emergency  due  to  a  low  local  vacancy 
rate,  but  of  performance,  because  in 
some  areas  landlords  may  exercise  re- 
straint, and  in  some  areas  associations 
of  landlords  are  trying  to  restrain  the 
landlords,  and  if  those  efforts  are  suc- 
cessful, we  are  deUghted,  so  long  as  the 
end  result  of  performance  obtains. 

For  those  reasons  I  deeply  believe  the 
amendment  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  and  myself  is  exactly 
tailored  with  a  scalpel,  as  such  legisla- 
tion should  be,  to  the  particular  issue 
which  we  have  to  meet.  I  do  not  say  this 
in  derogation  of  Senator  Chiles  at  all. 
The  two  amendments  proceed  upon  dif- 
ferent theories.  But  simply  in  terms  of 
the  way  in  which  to  approach  this  prob- 
lem. I  think  this  is  the  way  in  which 
to  tailor  an  amendment  particularly  to 
the  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  give  the  Senate 
many  horrible  examples  of  putting  elder- 
ly people  out  of  their  homes  simply 
through  rent  Increases,  and  their  being 
imable  to  do  anything  about  it.  There 
are  enormous  percentages.  I  shall  simply 
incorporate  a  nimiber  of  docimients  in 
the  Record  on  that  score.  We  all  know 
the  stories  and  the  flgiures.  But  the  im- 
portant things  about  the  Case  amend- 
ment, in  which  I  have  joined,  is  that 
it  is  tailored  exactly  to  the  need,  that 
it  is  touched  off  by  an  emergency,  and 
that  it  requires,  when  amended  by  the 
amendment  of  Senator  Mathias,  a  per- 
formance standard. 

For  all  those  reasons,  I  hope  very  much 
that  the  Senator  will  give  this  very  es- 
sential measure  of  relief  to  the  millions 
of  people  who  are  located  in  these  sub- 
urban communities. 
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Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  did  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  wish  to  use  some  time 
now? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  will  follow  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  CASE.  Then  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  desire  to  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, who  wants  to  call  up  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  see.  I  believe  I  con- 
trol the  time  on  the  other  side  tempo- 
rarily. 

Mr.  CASE.  Does  the  Senator  want  to 
go  ahead?    

Mr.  BENNETT.  No,  that  is  fine. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland. 

AMEND&IENT  NO.  49 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
yielding  me  a  few  moments  to  discuss 
the  amendment  that  I  shall  offer  with 
respect  to  performance  standards  imder 
the  rent  control  proposal  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  have  offered. 

What  we  are  proposing  is  that  within 
the  first  6  months  after  rent  controls 
have  been  Imposed  under  the  provisions 
of  this  amendment,  the  President  or  his 
delegate  would  hold  public  hearings  in 
the  maimer  prescribed  in  section  207(c) 
with  respect  to  the  rental  situation  to 
which  the  order  applies,  and  that  he 
would  try  to  find  these  standards  or  these 
factual  situations  upon  which  to  base  a 
judgment  for  the  continuation  of  the 
order:  The  causes  of  the  local  vacancy 
rates  in  the  area,  the  effect  of  such  rates 
on  rents  charged  in  the  area,  the  extent 
to  which  rent  increases  in  the  area  which 
are  reasonably  attributable  to  the  va- 
cancy rate  are  causing  hardship  to  ten- 
ants, and  the  effect  of  the  rates  upon 
the  well-being  of  the  area  and  of  the 
national  economy  at  large. 

I  think  that  the  findings  of  fact  which 
develop  from  such  hearings  could  ap- 
propriately be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

The  amendment  firrther  provides  that 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision,  the 
prohibitions  provided  in  the  section 
would  not  be  applicable  in  any  standard 
metropoUtan  statistical  area  with  respect 
to  which  the  President  determines,  on 
the  basis  of  facts  developed  in  the  hear- 
ings, that  they  are  not  required  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  title. 

What  we  are  doing,  in  short,  is  simply 
provide  for  a  means  for  the  public  to 
have  a  say,  for  the  public  to  make  a  rec- 
ord, for  the  public  to  make  sure  that  all 
the  relevant  facts  are  cranked  into  the 
machinery  of  government,  and  that  what 
is  done  with  due  regard  for  all  of  the 
interests  involved. 

So  I  submit  my  amendment,  and  send 
It  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  Mathias'  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  1,  strike  out  "Notwith- 
standing" and  insert  "Except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (k) ,  notwithstanding". 

On  page  5,  line  13,  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks. 

On  page  5.  after  line  13,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "(k)(l)  During  the  first  six  months 
after  the  President  or  his  delegate  first  de- 
termines that  a  standard  metropolitan  sta- 
tistical area  has  a  rental  vacancy  lower  than 
5.5  per  centum,  the  President  or  his  dele- 


gate shall  hold  public  bearings  in  the  man- 
ner prescribed  In  section  207(c)  with  respect 
to  the  rental  situation  in  such  area.  Such 
hearings  shall,  among  other  relevant  mat- 
ters, seek  to  elicit  f«w;ts  showing  (A)  the 
causes  of  the  low-vacancy  rat©  in  the  area, 
(B)  the  effects  of  such  rate  on  rents  charged 
In  the  area,  (C)  the  extent  to  which  rent 
Increases  In  the  area  reasonably  attributable 
to  such  rate  are  causing  tenant  hardship, 
and  (D)  the  effects  of  such  Increases  on  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  area  and  of  the 
Nation.  Findings  of  fact  developed  at  any 
such  hearings  shall  be  published  at  the  con- 
clusion thereof  in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  prohibitions  provided  In 
this  section  shall  not  be  applicable  In  any 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area  with 
respect  to  which  the  President  or  his  dele- 
gate determines,  on  the  basis  of  facts  devel- 
oped at  hearings  during  the  six-month  period 
as  provided  In  paragraph  (1)  of  the  subsec- 
tion, conducted  pursuant  to  this  subsection, 
that  such  prohibitions  are  not  required  In 
order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
Any  such  determination  shall  be  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  within  ten  days  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  hearings  upon  which 
the  determination  Is  based." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
is  advised  that  the  Senator's  time  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
happy  to  accept  this  amendment,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  amend  my  amendment  to  in- 
clude it.  As  I  imderstand  it  this  amend- 
ment will  allow  the  President  to  decon- 
trol costs  after  the  measure  has  been  in 
effect  for  6  months  if  hardship  is  not 
found  in  any  individual  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  area.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  Case's  amendment  (No.  22)  as 
modified,  is  as  follows: 

On  page      ,  line      ,  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  2.  The  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of 
1970  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
section : 

"S  203a.  Rent  stabilization 

"(a)  As  used  in  this  section — 

"(1)  "rental  vacancy  rate'  has  the  same 
meaning  as  that  adopted  and  employed  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  Its  Housing 
Vacancy  Survey  Reports  for  1972. 

"(2)  'low- vacancy  State'  means  any  stand- 
ard metropolitan  statistical  area,  as  defined 
and  ofttclally  recognized  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  having  a  rental  vacancy  rate  lower 
than  5.5  per  centum; 

"(3)  'low-vacancy  pterlod'  means,  with 
respect  to  any  standard  metropolitan  statis- 
tical area  determined  by  the  President  or 
his  delegate  to  have  a  rental  vacancy  rate 
lower  than  5.5  per  centum,  the  period  be- 
ginning on  the  day  following  publication  of 
such  rental  vacancy  rate  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  ending  on  the  next  following 
day  of  publication  in  the  Federal  Register 
of  a  rental  vacancy  rate  in  that  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area  of  5.5  per  cen- 
tum or  higher; 

"(4)  'rent'  means  the  entire  amount 
charged  by  the  lessor  to  the  lessee  as  a 
condition  of  occupancy  and  for  the  use  of 
related  facilities,  Including,  but  not  limited 
to,  charges  for  parking  and  the  use  ot  rec- 
reational facilities; 

"(5)  'standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area'  means  any  area  officially  so  designated 
and  recognized  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

"(b)  The  President  or  his  delegate  shall 
make  semiannual  determinations  of  the 
current  rental  vacancy  rate  In  each  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area  and  shall  cause 


the  same  to  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section  and  thereafter  on 
January  1  and  July  1  of  each  year. 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (k) , 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
with  respect  to  any  lease  of  or  implied  con- 
tract for  occupancy  of  a  residence  in  a  low- 
vacancy  area  entered  Into  during  a  low- 
vacancy  period  no  person  may  charge  a 
monthly  rent  which  exceeds  the  highest 
monthly  rent  previously  charged  for  the 
same  residence  plus — 

"(1)  2.5  per  cenUim  thereof  with  respect 
to  each  consecutive  twelve-month  period 
beginning  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  period 
of  occupancy;  and 

"(2)  the  actual  Eimount  of  any  Increase 
in  tax,  fee,  or  service  charge  levied  by  a  State 
or  local  government  and  any  necessary  capi- 
tal Improvement  after  the  beginning  of  the 
preceding  period  of  occupancy  (and  not 
previously  charged  to  any  lessee)  and  allo- 
cable to  that  residence,  and  any  reasonable 
Increased  costs  of  services  and  materials. 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  any  residence  not 
leased  for  occupancy  at  any  time  during  a 
forty-eight-month  period  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  entering  Into  a  lease  of  or  implied 
contract  for  occupancy  of  such  residence 
during  a  low-vacancy  period,  the  rent  charged 
during  the  term  of  occupancy  provided  In 
such  lease  or  Implied  contract  shall  not 
exceed  the  reasonable  market  rental  value 
of  the  residence;  and  the  rent  charged  dur- 
ing subsequent  terms  of  occupancy  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(e)  In  any  standard  metropolitan  statisti- 
cal area  which  is  a  low-vacancy  area  at  the 
first  publication  of  rental  vacancy  rates  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b),  any  person  who, 
pursuant  to  a  lease  or  impllwi  contract  for 
occupancy  entered  Into  after  Janueiry  11, 
1973,  charged  and  received  from  a  lessee  a 
rent  In  excess  of  the  maximum  amount 
which  would  be  permitted  during  a  low- 
vacancy  period  shall  refund  to  the  lessee  the 
entire  aggregate  amount  received  which  con- 
stitutes such  an  excess,  or,  in  the  alternative, 
shall  credit  such  amount  on  a  prorated  basis 
against  the  lessee's  future  rent  payments  over 
a  period  not  to  exceed  twelve  months  or  the 
duration  of  the  lease,  whichever  Is  shorter: 
Provided,  That  no  provision  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  constitute  authority  for  the  rescis- 
sion or  modification  of  any  lease  or  Implied 
contract  for  occupancy  except  as  to  modifica- 
tion of  the  amount  of  rent  to  be  charged  pur- 
suant thereto. 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  all  residential  rental  vmlts  except 
single-family  dwelling  units. 

"(g)  Nothing  to  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  Invalidate  the  provisions  of  any 
State  or  local  rent  control  laws  or  regulations 
which  have  been  approved  by  the  President 
or  his  delegate. 

"(h)  In  cases  where  operation  of  this  sec- 
tion would  cause  serious  financial  hardship 
to  a  lessor,  exceptions  therefrom  may  be 
granted  by  the  President  or  his  delegate  upon 
application  of  any  person  claiming  such  hard- 
ship. Any  interested  or  affected  person  shall 
be  entitled  to  submit  relevant  evidence  to  the 
President  or  his  delegate  in  connection  with 
an  application  made  by  any  other  person 
pursuant  to  this  section.  Exceptions  granted 
pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  made  subject 
to  such  limitations  as  the  President  or  his 
delegate  may  prescribe  in  each  case. 

"(1)  No  lessor  shall  take  retaliatory  action 
against  any  lessee  who  exercises  any  rights 
conferred  upon  him  by  this  section  or  regu- 
lations issued  pursuant  thereto. 

"(J)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  lessor  to 
reduce  services  customarily  heretofore  pro- 
vided by  him  to  lessees,  in  consequence  of 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(k)  (1)  During  the  first  six  months  aftci 
the  President  or  his  delegate  first  determines 
that  a  standard  metropoUtan  statistical  area 
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has  a  rental  vacancy  lower  that  5.6  per 
centum,  the  President  or  bis  dele^te  shall 
hold  public  bearings  In  the  mainer  pre- 
scribed In  section  207(c)  with  reepsct  to  the 
rental  situation  In  such  area.  Sucli  bearings 
shall,  among  other  relevant  matterp.  seek  to 
elicit  facts  showing  (A)  the  caii^  of  the 
low-vacancy  rate  In  the  area,  (B)  i  he  effects 
of  such  rate  on  rents  charged  In  the  area, 
(C)  the  extent  to  which  rent  Increases  In  the 
area  reasonably  attributable  to  sue  a  rate  are 
causing  tenant  hardships,  and  (D)  1  he  effects 
of  such  Increases  on  the  economic  well-being 
of  the  area  and  of  the  Nation.  Findings  of 
fact  developed  at  any  such  hearlnaB  shall  be 
published  at  the  conclusion  theroof  In  the 
Federal  Register.  | 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other!  provision 
of  this  section,  the  prohibitions  provided  in 
this  section  shall  not  be  applicable  In  any 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  irea  with 
respect  to  which  the  President  or  his  dele- 
gate determines,  on  the  basis  of  facts  de- 
veloped at  hearings  during  the  s  Ix-month 
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I)   of  the 
this  sub- 


period  as  provided  In  paragraph 
subsection,  conducted  pursuant  to 
section,  that  such  prohibitions  aite  not  re- 
quired In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title.  Any  such  determlnatlor  shall  be 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  ^  flthln  ten 
days  after  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings 
upon  which  the  determination  Is  bised." 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  re  ;erve  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE]  I.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  Senator  from  Texas  such  time 
as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee rejected,  by  a  tie  vote  of  8  nays 
to  8  ayes,  an  amendment  to  establish  a 
statutory  program  of  rent  conti  ols.  The 
proposal  would  have  required  ;hat  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  impose  r;nt  con- 
trols on  those  Standard  Metiopolitan 
Statistical  Areas  of  the  coimtrjr  which 
have  a  vacancy  rate  of  5.5  percent  or  less. 
Vacancy  rates  would  be  determined  in 
semi-annual  surveys.  Under  tills  pro- 
gram, rents  could  be  increase<i  by  2.5 
percent  per  year,  plus  the  amoui  t  of  any 
necessary  capital  expenses,  tax  aid  other 
official  charge  increases.  New  csnstruc- 
tion  would  be  exempted  through  the  first 
rental;  single  family  residences  would 
also  be  exempt. 

The  committee  refused  to  a(  opt  the 
rent  control  amendment  on  i\  'O  basic 
economic  groimds: 

First.  Rent  controls  deter  th<  Invest- 
ment of  new  capital  in  the  construction 
of  and  rehabilitation  of  rental  ui  lits,  and 
thereby  create  further  rental  un  t  short- 
ages and  rent  increase  pressures 

Second.  Rent  controls  normally^  do  not 
allow  adequate  increases  to  cove:-  capital 
and  service  maintenance  and  i  nprove- 
ment  costs,  with  the  result  that  t  le  qual- 
ity of  the  existing  rental  stock  ar  d  rental 
services  declines  relatively,  and  usually 
absolutely. 

The  adverse  imcact  of  rent  cor  trols  on 
rental  unit  supply  and  quality  are  ob- 
viously not  in  the  long-run  interests  of 
the  affected  tenants,  and  it  w^  effec- 
tively the  committee's  judgmetit  that 
such  results  should  be  avoided  aiid  other 
means  of  alleviating  rent  increase  pres- 
sures on  low-  and  middle-income  tenants 
be  explored.  The  problem  Is  actu  illy  one 
of  income  transfer,  which  is  a  )roblem 
normally  dealt  with  by  tax-flnar  ced,  di- 
rect governmental  transfers  to  the  af- 


fected individuals.  In  the  case  of  rent 
controls,  however,  this  transfer  is  made 
at  the  expense  of  the  landlord -investor, 
and  the  effect  of  such  an  income  transfer 
is  simply  to  drive  away  investment  that 
is  badly  needed  in  the  rental  housing 
sector. 

The  committee  will  be  reviewing  and 
probably  recommending  some  revision  of 
the  present  housing  programs  and  poli- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  within  a 
short  time,  which  will  have  the  goal  of 
increasing  the  supply  of  and  the  quality 
of  housing  stock  in  this  country,  and  its 
accessibility  to  all  income  groups.  The 
present  supply  trend  in  housing  units  is 
favorable,  with  net  additions  to  the  Na- 
tion's housing  stock,  after  household 
formations,  running  aroimd  a  million  per 
year  on  the  average,  not  including  the 
half -million  mobile  homes  produced  per 
year.  The  encouragement  of  this  favor- 
able supply  situation,  rather  than  its  dis- 
couragement with  rent  controls,  would 
help  relieve  any  rent  increase  pressures 
that  exist  because  of  low  vacancy  rates. 

The  committee  also  took  note  of  the 
fact  that  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  has 
evaluated  the  rent  increase  situation 
around  the  coimtry  since  phase  HI  went 
into  effect,  and  has  determined  that 
there  is  no  national  problem  of  excessive 
rent  increases.  There  are  a  few  areas  of 
very  tight  housing  markets,  such  as  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  area  and  the  northern 
New  Jersey  area,  where  some  increases 
have  been  substantial,  but  for  the  most 
part  around  the  country  increases  have 
been  modest  and  would  be  cost-justified 
under  phase  n  rules. 

Any  severe  local  problem  of  rent  in- 
creases due  to  very  low  rental  vacancy 
rates  could  be  handled,  if  desired,  by 
State  or  local  authorities,  who  would  be 
the  appropriate  authorities  to  determine 
whether  local  priorities  are  such  that 
long  term  investment  in  rental  units 
should  be  sacrificed  for  the  short-nm 
cost-of-living  restraint  represented  by 
rent  controls.  These  authorities  would 
also  be  the  appropriate  authorities  to 
consider  the  alternatives  of  any  special 
governmental  income  transfer  programs 
to  provide  cash  relief  to  affected  tenants, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  diseconomies  result- 
ing from  attempting  such  an  income 
transfer  via  rent  controls. 

Finally,  the  committee  recognized  that 
if.  for  any  local  or  national  emergency 
situation,  the  administration  feels  that 
the  reimposition  of  rent  controls  locally 
or  nationally  is  justified,  the  authority 
to  so  impose  them  still  exists  in  the  act, 
and  the  administration  could  exercise 
that  authority  at  any  time. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  that  power 
does  rest  in  the  hands  of  the  President, 
pursuant  to  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act.  I  believe  this  amendment  is  not  only 
unnecessary,  but  is  inadvisable,  as  well. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
amendment  and  allow  the  President  the 
flexibility  necessary  to  deal  with  this 
problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  expired. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 


ator from  Maine  has  25  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Texas  desire  more  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  from  Utah 
wanted  to  address  himself  to  this  ques- 
tion, but  I  do  not  see  him  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  TAFI.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  me  a  couple  minutes? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  with  some 
reluctance,  I  voted  against  the  imposi- 
tion of  rent  controls  in  areas  with  low 
vacancy  rates.  I  was  reluctant  because  I 
am  fully  aware  that  there  have  been 
many  cases  of  excessive  rent  increases 
since  phase  m  began  in  January. 

Nevertheless,  the  past  history  of  rent 
controls  indicates  that  they  are  likely 
to  cause  more  problems  than  they  solve. 
In  virtually  every  area  which  has  expe- 
rienced rent  controls  for  a  substantial 
period  of  time,  the  controls  have  resulted 
in  reductions  in  maintenance,  less  invest- 
ment in  rehabilitation  and  new  construc- 
tion, tenant  hoarding  of  rent-controlled 
apartments,  eviction  of  those  who 
threaten  to  complain  of  violations  and 
even  abandonment  of  units  with  margi- 
nal economic  value.  In  addition,  rent 
controls  have  proved  so  difficult  to  ad- 
minister that  this  task  consumed  about 
sixty  percent  of  the  manhours  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  economic  stabilization  per- 
sonnel. 

Those  who  designed  the  rent  control 
amendment  attempted  to  eliminate  some 
of  these  problems;  for  example,  a  pass- 
through  of  reasonable  operating  and 
maintenance  expense  increases  would 
be  allowed.  It  is  also  possible  that  some 
of  the  distortions  I  have  mentioned 
might  not  become  critical  if  the  controls 
were  of  short  duration.  However,  the 
likelihood  that  many  of  these  problems 
would  crop  up,  the  tremendous  adminis- 
trative difficulties,  and  the  distinct  pos- 
sibly that  short-term  rent  controls 
would  lead  to  an  explosive  rent  situation 
once  controls  were  again  removed, 
brought  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
enactment  of  the  rent  control  amend- 
ment would  not  be  beneflcial. 

I  have  seen  nothing  in  the  studies  since 
the  committee  hearings  to  convince  me 
that  there  is  any  difference  in  the  prob- 
lem today.  For  that  reason,  I  urge  that 
the  amendment  be  rejected. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  17  minutes. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  We  are  working  with  a  technical 
change  which  we  should  propose. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  be  equally  charged  to  both 
sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  Case 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Until  the 
time  of  the  amendment  under  considera- 
tion has  expired,  another  amendment  is 
not  in  order. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  perfectly  prepared 
to  yield  back  the  time,  but  I  wish  to  make 
a  point  of  order.  I  do  not  believe  the 
amendment  can  be  offered  imtU  the  time 
on  the  amendment  we  are  considering 
has  expired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  who  has  a  sug- 
gestion for  an  amendment  to  my  amend- 
ment to  incorporate  the  substance  of  the 
Chiles  amendment,  producing  a  compos- 
ite amendment,  which  I  believe  will  meet 
the  test  of  all  of  us. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  an  effort 
to  work  out  two  problems,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  prepared  to  propose  an 
amendment  which  will  do  two  things: 
One,  make  a  test  of  whether  there  is  a 
vacancy  crisis  in  a  given  area  and  the 
insufficiency  of  the  availability  of  low- 
er moderate-income  housing  as  deflned 
by  the  regulations,  wtiich  is  what,  after 
all,  we  are  shooting  at.  That  takes  care 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  scale.  The  upper 
end  of  the  scale  would  be  completely 
excluded  from  the  operation  of  the 
amendment  as  to  luxury  housing  as  de- 
flned in  given  areas. 

In  that  way.  we  narrow  the  target  and 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  amendment 
which  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and 
I  have  offered. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  on  our  joint  behalf, 
may  be  able  to  accept  and  incorporate 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  on  both  those 
points  into  this  amendment  of  ours. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute  to  say  that  this  amendment 
is  entirely  satisfactory  to  me  and  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in- 
corporated in  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hexms)  .  Without  objection,  the  amend- 
ment is  so  modified. 

The  modification  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1  at  line  7,  delete  the  period  and 
add  the  words:  "but  including  only  low  and 
moderately  priced  rental  units.". 

On  page  2  at  line  2.  delete  the  semi-colon 
and  add:  "among  low  and  moderately  priced 
rental  units  as  deflned  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census;". 

On  page  2  at  line  6.  Insert  after  "per 
centxmi"  the  words:  "among  low  and  mod- 
erately priced  rental  units  as  deflned  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census". 

On  page  2  at  line  11,  delete  the  semi-colon 
and  add  the  words:  "among  low  and  moder- 
ately priced  rental  units.". 

On  page  3,  line  3,  after  "residence",  Insert: 
"other  than  luxury  residences  as  deflned  by 
regulations". 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tors from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)    and 


New  York  (Mr.  Javits)   as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  rent  control  amendment. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  I 
offered  this  amendment  in  committee 
when  we  considered  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act.  Unfortunately,  there  was 
a  tie  vote  of  8  to  8,  and,  consequently, 
the  amendment  was  not  accepted. 

The  amendment  which  we  are  again 
offering  today  provides  that  in  every 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area 
in  which  there  is  a  rental  vacancy  rate 
of  less  than  5.5  percent,  Federal  rent 
controls  would  go  into  effect.  Allowable 
rent  increases  would  be  limited  to  2.5 
percent  per  year,  and  the  landlord  could 
also  "pass  through"  the  actual  amount 
of  any  increases  in  State  and  local 
taxes  and  charges  for  capital  improve- 
ments not  previously  charged  to  the  les- 
see. In  effect,  no  controls  would  be 
placed  on  newly  constructed  residences. 

While  imder  normal  circumstances 
competition  keeps  rents  at  reasonable 
levels,  v,'here  the  rental  market  is 
tight — and  a  low  vacancy  rate  is  the  best 
evidence  of  this — there  is  nothing  to  re- 
strain landlords  from  increasing  rents 
precipitously.  Since  housing  is  a  neces- 
sity and  since  rent  represents  perhaps 
the  major  single  expenditure  of  low-  and 
middle-income  individuals,  I  feel  that  It 
Is  imperative  that  reasonable  controls  be 
retained  on  this  sector  of  the  economy. 

I  have  received  numerous  complaints 
of  exorbitant  rent  increases  from  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  the  Washington  met- 
ropolitan area,  Florida,  and  CaUfomia. 
Some  of  the  increases  have  been  as  high 
as  80  percent,  and  in  month-to-month 
tenancies  the  general  run  of  increases 
has  been  10  to  20  percent. 

In  the  Northeast,  the  vacancy  rate  is 
3.9  percent  which  is  substantially  lower 
than  the  national  average  of  5.6  percent, 
and  the  situation  is  particularly  critical 
in  many  areas  of  New  Jersey.  In  Newark, 
for  example,  the  vacancy  rate  is  2.8  per- 
cent. In  Trenton  it  is  3.2  percent,  and  in 
Paterson,  Clifton,  and  Passaic  the  rate 
is  1.5  percent. 

It  is  our  senior  citizens  and  those  liv- 
ing on  fixed  incomes  who  are  most  seri- 
ously injured  by  jumps  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. Unfortunately,  President  Nixon  has 
cut  off  funds  that  would  increase  the 
supply  of  housing  for  these  low-  and 
middle-income  persons,  and  which  would 
in  turn  eliminate  the  need  for  rent  con- 
trols. While  landlords  must  be  insured  a 
reasonable  return  on  their  investments, 
steps  must  be  taken  in  areas  where  the 
supply  of  housing  is  Umited  to  place 
limits  on  the  amounts  of  rent  that  can 
be  charged. 

I  feel  that  this  amendment  offers  an 
approach  which  will  prove  equitable  for 
landlords  and  which  Is  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity for  tenants.  I  commend  It  to  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  plan 
to  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
for  two  reasons.  First,  I  believe  that 
while  rent  controls  might  appear  to  bene- 
fit tenants,  experience  has  shown  that, 
in  the  long  run,  such  controls  affect  ten- 
ants adversely  by  eventually  causing 
shortages  of  rental  units  and  deteriora- 
tion of  existing  units.  Second,  I  believe 


that  adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
be  an  overreaction  by  the  Congress; 
that  is,  we  would  be  applying  national 
controls  to  resolve  problems  of  rent  in- 
creases which  appear  to  be  isolated  local 
problems  that  should  be  resolved  by 
State  or  local  authorities. 

Most  of  us  can  recall  the  problems 
caused  by  rent  controls  imposed  during 
World  War  II.  There  were  serious  short- 
ages of  rental  units  because  few  people 
would  invest  their  money  in  the  con- 
struction of  such  imits  when  they  knew 
it  was  unlikely  they  could  get  a  reason- 
able return  on  their  investment.  Ironi- 
cally, the  shortages  generally  led  to  rent 
increases — the  under-the-table  varietr — 
even  as  the  rent  controls  were  in  effect. 
Tenants  who  were  unv,  illing  or  unable  to 
pay  these  illegal  increases  eventually 
found  themselves  evicted  for  one  reason 
or  another  and  replaced  by  those  who 
would  do  so.  I  do  not  want  to  see  a  re- 
turn to  that  sort  of  thing. 

Now,  let  us  examine  the  need  for 
national  rent  controls.  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  are  aware  that  the  Cost  of 
Living  Coimcil  has  looked  intt  the  rent 
increase  situation  since  phase  in  went 
into  effect,  and  found  that  with  a  few 
exceptions — notably  here  in  Washington 
and  in  the  northern  New  Jersey  area — 
there  is  no  national  problem  of  excessive 
rent  Increases.  For  the  most  part,  recent 
increases  have  been  modest  and  would 
have  been  cost  justified  under  phase  n. 
If  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  is  correct, 
and  the  excessive  increases  are  isolated 
in  a  few  areas,  then  I  believe  that  this 
is  a  problem  that  can  and  should  be 
handled  by  State  and  local  authorities. 
These  authorities  are  best  equipped  to 
determine  whether  the  situation  in  their 
area  warrants  sacrificing  long-term  In- 
vestment In  rental  units  for  the  sake  of 
short-run  benefits  to  tenants  brought 
about  by  rent  controls. 

Let  us  keep  In  mind  that  if,  for  any 
reason,  the  problem  of  rent  increases 
should  go  beyond  the  control  of  State 
or  local  authorities,  and  an  emergency 
situation  should  develop,  the  administra- 
tion still  has  the  authority  to  reimpose 
rent  controls  either  on  a  local  or  national 
basis.  If  we  pass  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  before  us  today,  the  administra- 
tion could  continue  to  exercise  that  au- 
thority at  any  time  during  the  next  12 
months. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President.  I  oppose 
this  amendment  because  I  believe  rent 
controls  would  hurt  tenants  in  the  long 
run  by  eventually  causing  shortages  of 
rental  units  and  the  deterioration  of 
existing  units,  and  because  I  believe  the 
problem  of  excessive  rent  increases  now 
occurring  in  a  few  isolated  areas  should 
be  handled  by  State  and  local  authorities, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  admin- 
istration could  impose  rent  controls  if 
and  when  such  controls  are  required. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  unless  some- 
one else  has  time  he  wants  to  yield,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
luxury  apartments  were  exempted  under 
phase  II.  These  were  apartments  renting 
for  $500  per  month  cr  more. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.    HATHAWAY.    Mr.    President,   I 
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1  min- 


of  the 
how  it 

me  see 

Inquire 


That  Is 


yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  f  ronf  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  .  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlte  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  Is  recognized  for 
ute. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  irant  to 
ask  my  distinguished  friend  from  New 
Jersey  If  he  has  a  corrected  copji 
amendment  so  that  I  can  see 
reads. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  letting 
it. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  i 
whether  the  clerk  has  the  ameidment 
as  it  has  been  amended  by  the  ^nator 
from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
correct 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  w  th  the 
understanding  that  the  clerk  has  the  cor- 
rect amendment  now,  I  am  happy  ito  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Presilent,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  tl  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ill  time 
on  this  amendment  has  now  been 
back. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  ,  as  modified. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  ard  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  vill  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  I'oU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  arnounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Calfomja  (Mr. 
Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from  AJ-kansas 
(Mr.  Ptjlbright>  .  the  Senator  frokn  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes)  ,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfield)  ,  the  Senator  fropa  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Mondale),  and  the  Senator 

IT)  are 


yielded 
to  the 


from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastori?)  is  ab- 
sent on  oflaclal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  Li  absent 
because  of  Illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  armounce  tiat  the 
Senator  from  Tennesee  (Mr.  B/ker)  Is 
absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Yoijk  (Mr. 
Buckley)  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLDWATER)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Vermorit  (Mr. 
Aiken)  Is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas 
nays  38,  as  follows: 


Abourezk 

AUen 

Bayh 

Bible 

Blden 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Robert  O. 

Cannon 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Clark 

Cook 

Eagleton 

Gravel 

Oumey 

Bartlett 
BeaU 

Bellmon 
Bennett 
Bentsen 
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Hartke 
HaskeU 
Hathaway 
HoUlngs 
Huddleston 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javlts 
Magnuson 
Mathlas 
McClellan 
McOee 
McOovem 
Mclntyre 
Metcalf 
Montoya 
NAYS— 38 

Brock 
Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Cotton 
Curtis 


Moss 
Muskle 
Nelson 
Nunn 
Pearao^ 
P>roxml  re 
Randol  ph 
Ribiccf 
Sax  be 
Schwelker 
Steven  i 
Steven  ion 
Symini  ton 
Talma<  Ige 
Tunne  r 
WUUai  IS 


50, 


Dole 

Domesbcl 

Domlnck 

Elastla^d 

Ervln 


Fannin 

Fong 

Grlffln 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Helms 

Hruska 


Aiken 
Baker 
Buckley 
Cranston 


Johnston 

Long 

McClure 

Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 

Roth 

Scott,  Pa. 


Scott,  Va. 

SpEirkman 

Stafford 

Taft 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Weicker 

Young 


NOT  VOTING— 12 

Fulbrlght  Mansfield 

Cxoldwater  Mondale 

Hughes  Pastore 

Kennedy  Stennis 


So  Mr.  Case's  amendment,  as  modified, 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  March  20,  1973,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  583)  to  pro- 
mote the  separation  of  constitutional 
powers  by  suspending  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Rules  of  Evidence  for  U.S.  Courts 
and  magistrates,  the  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedures,  and 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Chief  Justice  on  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1973,  imtil  approved  by  act  of 
Congress. 

ECONOMIC      STABILIZATION      ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  398)  to  extend 
and  amend  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  of  1970. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    35 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  35. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl,  add  the  following: 

PRENOTIFICATION,    PRIOR   APPROVAL,   AND   PUBLIC 
HEARINGS  ON  LARGE  PRICE  AND  WAGE  INCREASES 

Sec.  — .   (a)    The  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 203  the  following  new  section: 
"5  203A.  Requirements  with  respect  to  major 
price  and  wage  increases 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b), 
a  manufacturer  or  service  organization  sub- 
ject to  the  reporting  requirements  under 
section  130.21(b)  of  the  regulations  of  the 
C06t  ot  Living  Council  In  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 11,  1973,  shall  with  respect  to  any  price 
adjustment  subject  to  subpart  B  of  part  130 
of  such  regulations — 

"(1)  notify  the  President  of  any  such 
adjustment  not  less  than  thirty  days  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  such  adjustment,  or. 
In  the  case  of  such  an  adjustment  which 
took  effect  after  January  11,  1973,  but  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 


not  more  than  thirty  days  after  such  date 
of  enactment; 

"(2)  obtain  the  prior  approval  of  the 
President  in  the  case  of  any  such  adjust- 
ment which  takes  effect  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section  and  which,  when 
added  to  all  previous  price  adjustments  of 
the  manufacturer  or  service  organization 
during  its  base  period,  will  result  in,  or  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  result  in,  addi- 
tional annual  sales  revenues  In  excess  of 
950.000,000; 

"(3)  rescind,  not  later  than  thirty  days 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  any  such  adjustment  which  took 
effect  after  January  11.  1973,  but  prior  to 
such  date  of  enactment,  to  the  extent  such 
adjustment  will  result  In,  or  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  result  In,  additional  annual 
sales  revenues  in  excess  of  $500,000,000,  un- 
less such  adjustment  Is  specifically  approved 
by   the   President; 

"(4)  obtain  the  prior  approval  oi  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  case  of  any  such  adjustment 
which  takes  effect  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section  and  which,  when 
added  to  all  previous  price  adjustments  of 
the  manufacturer  or  service  organization 
during  its  base  period,  will  result  In,  or  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  result  In,  addi- 
tional annual  sales  revenues  in  excess  of 
$100,000,000;   and 

"(5)  rescind,  not  later  than  thirty  days 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  any  such  price  adjustment  which 
took  effect  after  January  11,  1973.  but  prior 
to  such  date  of  enactment,  to  the  extent 
of  such  adjustment  will  result  In.  or  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  result  in,  addi- 
tional annual  sales  revenues  in  excess  of 
(100,000,000,  unless  such  adjustment  is  spe- 
cifically approved  by  the  President. 

"(b)  The  President  may  exempt  from  the 
requirements  of  clauses  (1).  (2),  and  (3)  of 
subsection  (a)  any  manufacturer  or  service 
organization  which  agrees  not  to  increase  the 
weighted  annual  average  of  prices  for  all  its 
products  or  services  by  more  than  1.5  per 
centum  over  prices  authorlzecl  or  lawfully  in 
effect  on  January  10,  1973,  and  which  agrees 
that  any  price  adjustment  which  takes  effect 
after  the  date  of  the  exemption  shall  reflect 
increased  costs  and  will  be  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  clauses  (4)  and  (5)  of  sub- 
section (a) ,  and  to  comply  with  such  addi- 
tional terms  and  conditions  as  the  Presi- 
dent determines  are  necessary  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  Including  limitations 
on  the  maximum  allowable  price  adjustment 
for  any  specific  product  or  service. 

"(c)  In  reviewing  requested  price  adjust- 
ments under  clause  (4)  or  (5)  of  subsection 
(a),  the  President  shall  hold  public  hear- 
ings as  provided  under  section  207(c) ,  except 
that  tf  the  President  has  held  a  public  hear- 
ing with  respect  to  a  manufacturer  or  serv- 
ice organization,  he  need  not  hold  a  sub- 
sequent hearing  with  respect  to  subsequent 
adjustments  by  that  manufacturer  or  serv- 
ice organization  unless  the  ctunulatlve  total 
of  such  subsequent  price  adjustments  would 
restilt  In.  or  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
result  in,  additional  annual  sales  revenues  in 
excess  of  $100,000,000.  Such  bearings  shall 
examine  the  Justification  for  all  previous 
price  adjiistments  by  the  manufacturer  or 
service  organization  during  Its  base  period 
as  well  as  the  Justification  for  the  requested 
price  adjustment. 

"(d)  No  firm  or  association  of  firms  shall 
put  into  effect  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section  any  pay  adjustment  subject 
to  part  130  of  the  regulations  of  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council  in  effect  on  January  11, 
1973,  unless — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  such  an  adjustment 
which  affects  at  least  five  thousand  em- 
ployees. It  notifies  the  President  of  the  pro- 
posed adjustment  not  less  than  thirty  days 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  adjustment; 
or 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  such  an  adjustment 
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which  will  result  in,  or  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  result  in,  the  pa3rment  of  more 
than  $50,000,000  In  additional  wakes  and 
salaries  during  the  twelve-month  period  Im- 
mediately following  the  effective  date  of 
the  adjustment,  it  obtains  the  approval  of 
the  President  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
such  adjustment. 

The  President  shaU  hold  a  public  hearing 
•8  provided  In  section  207(c)  in  determin- 
ing whether  to  grant  approval  of  any  such 
adjustment  which  wiU  result  In.  or  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  result  In.  the  pay- 
ment of  more  than  $100,000,000  In  additional 
wages  and  salaries  during  the  twelve-month 
period  immediately  following  the  effective 
date  of  such  adjustment. 

"(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  prevents  the 
President  from  Imposing  additional  require- 
ments on  firms  subject  thereto  under  the 
authority  contained  In  this  Act. 

"(f)  As  used  In  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'base  period'  means  the 
twelve-month  period  immediately  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  any  price  adjustment, 
or  the  period  from  January  11,  1973,  to  the 
effective  date  of  such  price  adjustment, 
whichever  Is  the  shorter  period;  and 

"■(2)  any  other  term  used  In  this  section 
which  is  defined  In  a  regulations  Issued  un- 
der this  title  and  effective  on  January  10, 
1973.  shall  have  the  meaning  provided  In 
those  reg^ations." 

(b)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
208  of  such  Act  are  amended  by  inserting 
"section  203A  or"  after  "violates". 

(c)  Section  218  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "The"  and  Inserting 
"Section  203A  and  the";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "expires"  and  Inserting 
"expire". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  amendment  on  which  2  hours  has 
been  allowed  under  the  imanimous-con- 
sent  agreement,  but  I  will  not  take  any- 
thing like  that  time.  I  think  we  can  have 
a  vote  in  a  much  briefer  time.  I  certainly 
hope  so. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  the 
Senator  be  willing  to  agree  to  a  lesser 
time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  I  may  do  so  a 
little  later 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  the 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  there 
be  a  time  limitation  of  20  minutes  instead 
of  an  hour,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  this  the  amend- 
ment that  in  the  view  of  Senator  Stevens 
would  provide  authorization  for  the 
Alaskan  pipeline? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  know,  but  those 
of  us  who  very  strongly  oppose  that,  I 
wonder  if  we  would  be  allowed  enough 
time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  might  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Wisconsin  that  sage  advice 
has  been  given  about  our  inability  to 
amend  the  Environmental  Protection  Act 
with  this  measure.  Therefore,  we  are 
going  to  make  a  statement  and  withdraw 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  yielding. 


Will  the  Chair  put  the  question  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  now  is  an 
amendment  that  provides  and  requires 
prenotification  by  large  firms  and  large 
unions  before  a  price  or  wage  increase 
can  be  put  into  effect.  The  firms  must 
notify  the  President  and  the  country  that 
tliat  price  increase  will  be  put  into  effect. 
It  would  apply  to  large  imions  with  re- 
spect to  wage  increases.  It  would  provide 
that  if  it  is  a  very  large  increase — I  am 
going  to  define  large  and  very  large  in 
just  a  moment — the  prior  approval  must 
be  required  and  if  it  has  an  extraordinary 
economic  impact  then,  in  that  event, 
there  would  have  to  be  a  public  hearing. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  this  amendment 
as  a  compromise  between  the  phase  n 
wage  and  price  control  system  we  had 
and  the  phase  m  system,  because  in  the 
view  of  many  people  in  this  country 
phase  III  is  too  weak;  it  will  not  do  the 
job;  and  we  need  something  stronger. 
The  fact  that  phase  m  is  too  weak  has 
become  clearer  even  today.  Just  yester- 
day we  had  the  announcement  that  the 
prime  interest  rate  was  increased.  One 
of  the  reasons  the  prime  Interest  rate  was 
increased  is  the  anticipation  by  lenders 
that  infiation  is  going  to  increase,  and 
almost  all  economists  agree  that  the 
anticipation  of  Infiation  is  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  in  determining 
the  interest  rate.  Lenders  do  not  want 
to  lend  money  for  a  long  time  at  a  lower 
rate  if  it  is  not  going  to  be  worth  as 
much  when  it  is  paid  back.  We  all  know 
the  stock  market  has  gone  down  since 
phase  m  was  armounced.  Hardheaded 
investors  think  that  phase  m  is  so  weak 
it  will  lead  to  more  infiation  and  a  re- 
cession. We  have  indisputable  evidence  of 
what  happened  in  December,  January, 
and  even  February  to  wholesale  prices.  It 
is  true  that  phase  HI  was  not  responsible 
for  wholesale  prices  in  December,  but 
most  experts  recognize  that  the  move  to 
a  softer,  weaker  method  of  price  con- 
trol, In  view  of  skyrocketing  wholesale 
prices  was  a  serious  blunder.  Wholesale 
prices  went  up  more  in  each  of  those 
months  than  in  any  month  in  the  last 
22  years. 

We  should  be  aware  that  wholesale 
prices  today  must  be  refiected  one  way 
or  another  in  retail  prices  in  the  future. 
What  has  been  our  experience  is  that 
the  increase  in  wholesale  prices  has  been 
far  less  than  the  ensuing  increase  in  re- 
tall  prices,  so  the  bad  news  on  the  whole- 
sale price  front  in  the  preceding  3 
months  means  we  will  have  a  much 
sharper  Increase  in  consumer  prices  in 
April,  May,  and  June,  and  the  reaction 
of  the  housewife  and  of  the  business- 
man is  going  to  be  very  serious.  The  busi- 
nessman is  going  to  regret  very  much  the 
action  by  the  Government  in  moving 
to  a  softer  and  easier  wage  and  price 
control  system. 

Then  we  also  have  the  devaluation  of 
the  dollar.  I  think  that  almost  everyone 
recognizes  that  a  very  Important  ele- 
ment in  the  necessity  to  devalue  the 
dollar  was  the  loss  of  confidence  by  the 
able  people  overseas  who  had  hundreds 
of  millions.  Indeed  billions  of  dollars 


and  decided  that  the  anti-inflation  pro- 
gram in  the  United  States  was  not  work- 
ing; that  the  move  to  phase  m  was  a 
serious  mistake. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  good  reasons 
why  phase  IH  is  weaker.  I  am  not  just 
saying  it  on  the  evidence.  Take  a  look  at 
what  it  does.  First,  it  is  a  volimtary  sys- 
tem and  not  mandatory.  Because  it  is 
voluntary  and  not  mandatory  and  it  is 
possible  for  both  management  and  labor 
to  decide  if  they  want  to  go  along  with 
guidelines,  it  does  not  have  the  same 
force. 

Second,  no  prenotification  or  prior 
approval  is  required,  and  because  of  this 
there  is  far  greater  incentive  for  a  busi- 
nessman who  feels  he  can  get  away  with 
it  to  increase  prices.  The  reason  is  that 
no  refunds  will  be  required  imder  phase 
in  as  they  were  imder  phase  n.  In  the 
event  there  was  an  action  by  a  business- 
man imder  phase  n  to  increase  prices,  he 
could  be  held  accountable  for  the  in- 
crease and  required  to  refund  the  in- 
crease to  customers.  Under  phase  III  this 
is  not  the  case.  By  increasing  prices  he 
cannot  lose.  He  may  not  be  caught  and  if 
he  is,  he  will  be  required  to  reduce  prices 
but  he  does  not  have  to  make  a  refund.  He 
can  hold  onto  the  profit.  It  is  clear  that 
it  is  softer  on  the  man  who  increases 
prices.  In  other  words,  phase  m  eased 
the  profit  margin  guidelines.  Under  phase 
n,  the  profit  margin  guidelines  provided 
that  a  man  could  Just  take  the  best  2 
of  the  preceding  3  years  in  order  to 
determine  the  profit  margin  basis  for 
computing  his  price.  Now,  he  can  pick 
the  best  2  of  the  preceding  5  years.  That 
means  that  because  he  has  greater  option 
it  is  possible  for  him  to  increase  prices 
under  phase  HI  where  he  could  not  in  the 
past  under  phase  n. 

Further,  all  of  us  who  have  kept 
ambiguity  surrounding  the  51/2  percent 
guideline.  Is  it  firm  or  not?  White 
House  staff  people,  such  as  H.  R. 
Haldeman,  and  others,  say  it  is  firm,  but 
still  others  say  that  it  is  not.  George 
Shultz  feels  he  has  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  this  is  not 
going  to  be  a  rigid  guideline;  Secretary 
Shultz,  the  economic  czar  publicly  says  It 
is  a  rigid  guideline. 

At  any  rate  it  is  clear  we  do  not  have 
anything  like  the  clear,  crisp  under- 
standable 5 '72  percent  guideline  we  had 
under  phase  H.  In  addition  we  have 
the  hard  arithmetical  fact  that  the 
enforcement  staff  has  been  cut  in  half. 
There  were  3,000  employees  working  to 
enforce  this  measure  and  still  many  ex- 
perts say  they  could  not  do  the  job.  Now, 
there  are  only  1,500  Federal  employees 
enforcing  phase  ni. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
not  restore  all  of  this.  It  is  proper  for  us 
to  move  away  from  controls.  I  do  not 
think  any  of  us  like  controls.  The  free 
enterprise  system  does  not  function  as 
efficiently  with  these  restraints;  it  is 
not  as  efficient;  there  cannot  be  the  same 
fiow  of  capital;  businessmen  cannot  make 
the  same  decisions  on  how  to  operate  ef- 
ficiently and  maximize  profits.  But  there 
Is  a  timing  in  these  matters,  especially 
when  we  have  these  terrific  Increases  In 
prices,  when  the  dollar  is  in  trouble  and 
it  is  clear  we  have  sharp  infiation  in  the 
next  few  months.  This  is  not  the  time  for 
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us  to  proceed  with  the  very 
easy  dismissal,  in  effect,  of  ^ 
price  controls  that  phase  HI 

Mr.  President,  let  me  brieflj/ 
explain  what  my  amendment 
It  applies  to  big  business;  it 
big  labor,  but  not  the  overwhelming 
portion   of   businesses   that    an 
These  are  not  concentrated,  anq 
often   are   influenced  by   the 
big  business.  The  same  is  true 
spect  to  wage  rates. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  disclosed 
other  day  that  nonimion  employ 
unlikely  under  phase  HI  to 
increased  by  more  than  5.5  percent 
der  phase  II  they  were  below 
lines.  Union  employees,  however 
higher  than  the  guidelines  and 
phase  m  there  is  every  indication 
are  going  to  be  substantially  hlg  ler 

So,  for  this  reason,  it  seems  to  me  It  is 
far  less  necessary  to  provide  the  same 
kind  of  controls  for  small  busiress  and 
for  small  labor — not  that  I  hai^e  any- 
thing against  either  successful  t  ig  busi- 
ness or  successful  big  unions.  I  th  nk  they 
are  fine  and  they  are  useful  in  tl  le  econ- 
omy, but  I  think  this  is  not  the  time  to 
provide  exemptions,  which  is  iti  effect 
what  we  are  providing  for  thenn. 

This  amendment  says  that, 
sells  $50  million  or  more  a  year 
creases  its  prices,  it  will  have 
In  advance:    except  if  It  will 
agreement  beforehand  that  It 
increase  prices  more  than  1'2 
It  will  not  have  to  notify  in  advance 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr. 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  hold  In  mj* 
fact  sheet  which  the  Senator 
on  the  desks  of  Senators 
cates  that  the  amendment  apples 
to  firms,  other  than  retailers  oi 
salers,  with  more  than  $250  rtiiUIon 
year  in  sales. 

Does  that  mean  retailers  and 
salers  are  exempt? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  conlect 
the  reason  for  that  Is  that  all 
mony  before  the  Banking,  Housing 
Urban  Affairs  Committee  and 
Economic  Committee  was  that 
and  wholesalers  are  highly 
that  none  of  the  examples  of  rettilers 
wholesalers  could  be  put  In 
category  as  the  big  steel  companies, 
the  automobile  companies,  or 
the  nonferrous  industries. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  So  the  food 
would  be  exempt? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct 

Mr.   TALMADGE.  One  quest 
ther.  Going  down  to  the  coluxn^ 
says  that 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator 
jield,  I  want  to  make  a  correction 


a  firm 
and  In- 

notify 
5lgn  an 
Kill  not 
percent. 


Presldint,  will 


has 


food 


should  say  that  under  phase  m 
ery  there  is  control  over  the 
essors  and  distributors,  so  that, 
extent  that  they  deal  In  food, 
be  covered.  This  does  not  invalidate 
guidelines  for  construction,  or  health 
food  processors,  but  It  adds 
restraints  with  reference  to  the 
trated  forms  of  activity  within 
omy. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Under  the  column 
having  to  do  with  public  hearing,  I  no- 
tice imder  phase  II  there  was  no  provision 
for  public  hearing.  Under  phase  in  there 
was  no  provision  for  public  hearing.  Un- 
der the  terms  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment 5  percent  of  the  firms,  I  presiune, 
will  be  required  to  hold  a  public  hear- 
ing. How  does  the  Senator  arrive  at  that 
5  percent  and  what  would  be  involved  in 
the  public  hearing? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  First  let  me  say  that, 
under  the  wage  and  price  stabilization 
bill  we  passed  last  year,  we  provided  for 
public  hearings,  but  we  permitted  exemp- 
tions under  some  circumstances.  The 
language,  however,  certainly  contem- 
plated a  number  of  public  hearings  would 
be  held  during  the  year.  What  happened 
was  that  there  were  literally  no  hearings 
on  price  increases.  There  was  a  public 
hearing  in  the  automobile  industry  after 
a  price  increase  was  put  into  effect,  but 
this  provision  in  the  law  was  Ignored  by 
the  administration.  My  amendment  man- 
dates hearings  in  rare  cases  where  price 
increases  or  wage  increases  exceeded 
$100  million,  and  imder  those  circum- 
stances public  hearings  would  be  held. 

We  calculated — we  can  do  that  on  the 
basis  of  the  experience  we  have  had — 
that  we  can  anticipate  about  10  public 
hearings  throughout  the  year  on  price 
increases  and  12  to  18  public  hearings  on 
wage  increases.  We  think  this  Is  a  lim- 
ited amount  and  It  would  require  no  de- 
tailed exposition  of  what  the  public 
hearings  would  include  except  it  would 
provide  for  the  opportunity  for  public 
witnesses  to  testify  and  for  the  public 
to  be  aware  of  the  wage  or  price  Increase. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  What  about  the  con- 
fidentiality of  trade  secrets  being  dis- 
closed in  public  hearings? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  Is  provided,  as 
I  understand  it,  imder  the  basic  law,  and 
that  would  not  be  touched  by  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  think  I  have  the  language  of  the  basic 
law  before  me.  It  read  as  follows: 

To  the  maximum  extent  possible,  the  Pres- 
ident or  his  delegate  shall  conduct  formal 
hearings  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  argu- 
ments or  acquiring  information  bearing  on 
a  change  or  a  proposed  change  in  wages, 
salaries,  prices,  rents.  Interest  rates,  or  cor- 
porate dividends,  or  similar  transfers — 

This  is  the  basic  law  from  which  I  am 
reading — 

which  have  or  may  have  a  significantly 
large  Impact  upon  the  national  economy,  and 
such  bearings  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
except  that  a  private  formal  hearing  may  be 
conducted  to  receive  information  considered 
confidential  imder  section  205  of  this  Title. 

So  there  would  be  the  same  protec- 
tion for  management  not  to  have  secrets 
disclosed  at  public  hearings. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  What  worries  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  about  public  hear- 
ings Is  that  we  are  being  outtraded  and 
outsold  around  the  world,  and  oiu-  trade 
imbalances  are  growing  annually.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  would  hate  to 
think 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  use  his  micro- 
phone? I  cannot  hear  him. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  What  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  is  concerned  about  In  pub- 


lic hearings  Is  the  fact  that  our  competi- 
tors overseas  might  have  easy  access  to 
trade  secrets.  As  the  Senator  knows,  we 
are  being  outtraded  and  outsold 
throughout  the  world  and  our  trade  defi- 
cits are  growing  year  by  year. 

The  Senator  thinks  the  law  provides 
adequate  coverage? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well,  it  provides  the 
same  coverage  it  did  before. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  No  more  and  no  less? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  The  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hatha- 
way) went  to  that  point  more  than  my 
amendment.  My  amendment  does  not 
affect  that,  except  public  hearings  are 
required  before  such  increases.  We  have 
exactly  the  same  protection  we  had  in 
the  law  last  year,  and  neither  the  ad- 
ministration nor  management  has  indi- 
cated It  is  inadequate. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  pre- 
notiflcation  would  be  confined  to  firms 
that  have  sales  of  more  than  $250  mil- 
lion and  have  at  least  5,000  employees. 
Prenotiflcation  with  respect  to  wage  in- 
creases in  phase  n  was  far  more  exten- 
sive. This  was  a  moderate  compromise 
between  phase  n  and  phase  m.  Phase  n 
was  far  more  extensive.  It  covered  3,000 
firms.  This  amendment  would  cover  only 
543  industrial  firms,  only  one-sixth  as 
many,  as  far  as  prenotiflcation  is  con- 
cerned. 

Furthermore,  this  amendment  would 
cover  only  23  percent  of  total  sales, 
whereas  phase  II  covered  one-half  of 
total  sales,  about  50  percent. 

Phase  n  affected  some  17  million 
workers.  My  amendment  would  affect 
only  11.7  million  workers.  Phase  II 
affected  about  20  percent  of  the  labor 
force.  This  amendment  would  affect  only 
about  14  percent. 

So,  as  I  say,  it  tries  to  make  the  move 
toward  decontrol  somewhat  more  moder- 
ate and  limited,  in  view  of  the  terrific 
increase  in  wholesale  prices  and  the  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar  and  the  many 
other  developments  that  have  occurred 
since  phase  HI  went  into  effect. 

As  far  as  prior  approval  Is  concerned, 
It  would  be  Implemented  when  prices 
rose  more  than  $50  million  or  when  firms 
raised  wages  over  $50  million.  There 
again,  in  the  event  firms  sign  an  agree- 
ment not  to  Increase  prices  by  more  than 
I'/i  percent,  they  would  be  exempted 
from  prior  approval  or  prenotiflcation. 
Phase  n  required  prior  approval  for  over 
$100  million.  My  amendment  would  re- 
quire prior  approval  for  firms  having 
sales  over  $250  million,  plus  the  $50-mil- 
lion  impact. 

So  again,  my  proposal  would  be  far 
more  limited,  and  I  can  dramatize  and 
demonstrate  that  by  indicating  how 
many  firms  would  be  affected  by  the 
Proxmire  amendment  compared  with 
phase  n. 

Under  phase  n,  5,726  firms  were  re- 
quired to  secure  prior  approval  during 
the  time  phase  n  was  in  effect.  Under 
my  amendment,  using  the  same  figures 
as  to  the  size  of  firms  and  Increase  in 
prices,  it  would  be  confined  to  only  30 
firms.  Also  under  phase  n,  45  percent  of 
the  total  sales  were  imder  prior- approval 
requirements.    Under    my    amendment, 
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only  5  percent  of  the  total  sales  would 
be. 

So  as  we  calculate  it,  under  the  Prox- 
mire amendment,  it  would  result  in  only 
about  2  percent  of  the  workload  with  re- 
^)ect  to  the  number  of  firms,  and,  as 
far  as  the  volume  of  sales  is  concerned, 
only  about  11  percent,  and  there  would 
be  a  dramatic  reduction  in  paperwork. 

Under  phase  n,  11,000  wage  contracts 
were  approved.  Under  my  amendment 
only  34  wage  contracts  would  be  required 
to  have  approval. 

Under  phase  II,  some  17  million  work- 
ers were  covered  with  respect  to  wage 
Increases.  Under  my  amendment  only  5.3 
million  workers  will  be  covered. 

Furthermore,  I  want  to  emphasize,  Mr. 
President,  that  both  prior  approval  and 
prenotiflcation  could  be  avoided  under 
my  amendment  if  the  firm  signed  an 
agreement  or  abided  by  the  guidelines 
and  did  not  increase  prices  more  than 
1.5  percent. 

With  respect  to  pubUc  hearings,  we 
have  an  additional  provision  that  public 
hearings  would  be  required  when  price 
increases  or  wage  increases  exceed  $100 
million.  This  is  a  very  large  increase  and, 
of  course.  It  has  a  real  economic  im- 
pact. It  is  likely  to  have  a  bellwether 
effect. 

There  was  only  one  public  hearing,  and 
then  only  after  heavy  congressional 
pressure  and  then  only  after  a  lawsuit 
and  only  after  action  had  been  taken.  It 
was  not  before  the  decision  and,  there- 
fore, could  not  have  that  effect.  The  only 
way  in  which  we  will  get  public  hearings 
in  this  matter  is  to  provide  for  this  kind 
of  clear,  understandable  formula  that 
when  we  have  very  important  price  in- 
creases that  ftffect  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  wage  increases  and  affect 
thousands  and  thousands  of  workers,  un- 
der those  circumstances,  there  would 
be  public  hearings  required. 

As  I  say,  under  my  amendment  there 
would  be  about  10  public  hearings  on 
price  increases  and  about  18  public 
hearings  on  wage  increases. 

This  provision,  it  seems  to  me,  is  vital 
if  the  Wage-Price  Stabilization  Act  is 
going  to  have  any  real  bite  or  signifi- 
cance. Unless  the  public  feels  they  have 
an  effective  wage-price  control  mecha- 
nism, there  is  unlikely  to  be  any  kind  of 
cooperation  in  the  enormous  sector  of 
the  economy  under  control.  If  they 
know  that  the  big  unions  and  the  big 
corporations  are  being  kept  in  line,  it 
is  much  more  likely  that  we  will  get 
effective  cooperation  than  If  we  have 
the  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  people 
that  the  big  corporations  are  able  to  get 
away  with  murder  and  the  big  unions 
are  able  to  get  away  with  murder,  but 
the  little  guy  is  hit. 

That  feeling  may  or  may  not  be  justi- 
fied. The  answer  is  to  let  them  know  and 
give  them  the  Information.  That  is  what 
my  amendment  would  do.  It  would  re- 
quire prenotification  and  prior  approval 
so  that  the  public  would  know  about  it. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  way  in  which  to 
engender  public  confidence  better  than 
to  give  them  the  facts.  Furthermore,  the 
increases  by  big  firms  that  Involve  the 
amounts  I  am  talking  about — $50  or 
$100  million  in  price — have  a  very  serious 
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infiationary  impact.  When  labor  unions 
negotiate  a  contract  involving  $50  to 
$100  million  increase  in  wages,  that  has 
a  serious,  direct,  and  conspicuous  im- 
pact on  wages  throughout  the  country. 

If  these  things  can  be  discussed,  dis- 
closed, explained,  and  justified  in  ad- 
vance, there  will  be  far  greater  coopera- 
tion and  understanding.  That  is  my  third 
point.  It  will  help  convince  the  rest  of 
the  economy  that  they  should  cooperate. 

Let  me  say  that  my  amendment  would, 
first,  improve  the  effectiveness  of  phase 
in.  It  would  do  so  because  without  this 
kind  of  provision  we  are  Ukely  to  have 
the  same  kind  of  serious  inflationary 
problems  that  we  have  had  in  the  past 
with  the  wage-price  spiral.  Wages  go  up, 
because  prices  go  up,  and  prices  go  up, 
because  wages  go  up.  Because  the  prices 
go  up,  the  unions  press  for  higher  pay. 

The  way  to  avoid  this  spiral  is  to  have 
a  better  mechanism.  We  can  provide  for 
a  more  effective  Wage  Stabilization  Act 
if  we  provide  for  a  somewhat  more  effec- 
tive mechanism  than  has  been  provided 
by  the  administration. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment would  provide  for  greater  equity 
both  in  wages  and  in  prices  by  stopping 
the  excessive  price  increases  before  they 
are  put  into  effect.  Certainly  if  one  be- 
lieves that  a  price  increase  is  excessive, 
it  does  not  do  him  much  good  if  it  takes 
months  and  perhaps  years  before  the 
administration  Is  able  to  spot  It  and  stop 
it,  especially  when  there  are  no  refunds. 
And  that  is  the  way  it  operates  now. 

What  I  would  do  to  prevent  that  abuse 
would  be  to  require  prenotification  so 
that  it  is  possible  to  stop  a  violation  of 
the  guidelines  before  it  occurs.  Or,  if  they 
should  be  abridged,  my  amendment 
would  require  prenotification  so  that  the 
public  could  be  assured  that  it  is  justi- 
fied. The  same  thing  is  true  with  re- 
spect to  wage  increases.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible once  wage  increases  have  been 
permitted  to  roll  them  back  and  ask  that 
wage  earners  refund  part  of  their  salary. 
We  would  be  in  trouble.  We  could  imagine 
what  would  happen  in  that  situation.  We 
might  have  something  close  to  a  revolu- 
tion on  our  hands.  However,  if  the  wage 
increase  is  prevented  In  advance,  until 
justified.  It  could  be  workable  and  effec- 
tive. 

Most  Important  of  all,  what  this 
amendment  tries  to  do  is  to  restore  con- 
fidence in  phase  m.  I  do  not  know  how 
anyone  with  ears  to  hear  or  a  brain  to 
think  can  argue  that  phase  IH  has  been 
effective.  There  was  a  lot  of  argument 
about  phase  n.  Many  economists  testi- 
fied that  it  was  not  as  effective  as  it 
should  be.  The  one  effective  action  we 
have  had  was  phase  I,  the  freeze. 

Without  going  back  to  that,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  could  give  phase  III  much 
more  feasibiMty,  practicality,  and  make 
it  more  workable  if  we  were  to  provide 
that  before  they  are  allowed  to  Increase 
prices  that  would  have  a  serious  eco- 
nomic Impact,  they  should  be  required  to 
provide  notification  and  secure  approval 
in  advance. 

I  can  anticipate  that  part  of  the  dis- 
agreement with  my  amendment  will  be 
because  It  will  be  said  that  the  big  firms 
are  not  guilty  of  infiationary  action  be- 


cause their  increases  were  less  than 
those  in  the  other  sectors  of  the 
economy. 

I  think  we  ought  to  recognize  that 
what  goes  on  in  the  latter  phases  of  this 
kind  of  operation  is  that  we  have  the 
very  great  power  of  large  unions  and  we 
have  the  recognized  and  predictable  im- 
pact that  wage  settlements  by  these  large 
unions  are  Ukely  to  have. 

We  had  in  the  beginning  of  phase  n, 
as  I  recall,  an  increased  wage  of  about 
11  percent  a  year  and  for  mine  workers 
something  like  15  percent  a  year.  Some 
of  that  was  catchup.  Some  of  it  was 
justified.  We  now  have  clear  evidence 
that  in  the  coming  months  the  increases 
for  union  workers  will  be  much  above 
the  guidelines.  Indeed,  Mr.  Meany,  the 
head  of  the  AFL-CIO,  who  is  a  very  real- 
istic and  capable  man,  said  that  the 
guideline  was  not  rigid  and  that  he  would 
expect  it  to  be  somewhere  near  7  or 
8  percent.  I  am  sure  that  he  knew  what 
he  was  talking  about. 

The  reason  why  this  amendment 
makes  sense  and  the  reason  wh/  Sen- 
ators who  vote  against  it,  I  think,  will 
be  makin<?  a  serious  mistake  is  because 
if  they  take  a  look  at  the  wholesale 
prices  and  at  what  has  happened  over 
the  past  few  months,  I  do  not  see  how 
they  can  escape  the  conclusion  that,  ab- 
sent some  kind  of  action  by  the  Presi- 
dent, we  will  have  very  serious  inflation 
in  the  next  few  months.  And  if  we  do,  it 
will  come  at  the  worst  possible  time, 
because  in  the  next  5  or  6  months  we  will 
have  a  determination  of  wages  covering 
4.5  million  workers  in  the  bellwether 
industries  of  this  country. 

If  those  increases  shatter  the  5 -per- 
cent guideline — and  there  is  every  evi- 
dence that  they  will — they  will  be  but- 
toned into  the  economy  and  will  be  in- 
flationary for  3  years,  because  they  are 
3 -year  contracts. 

In  the  event  we  have  the  kind  of 
sharp  inflation  that  we  must  expect  in 
view  of  the  wholesale  price  increases, 
it  will  be  very  hard  to  hold  those  settle- 
ments down  in  April,  May,  June,  July, 
and  into  September  without  some  kind 
of  legislation  of  this  sort.  This  amend- 
ment makes  it  clear  that  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  public  will  be  cooperating 
and  that  prior  approval  must  be  had, 
or  we  will  have  very  serious  difficulty 
with  phase  in.  We  are  very  likely  to  be 
on  the  road  to  much  more  serious  infla- 
tion in  the  next  5  or  6  months  than  we 
had  In  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  proposition  that  is  before  us,  at 
the  request  of  the  administration.  Is  one 
that  could  provide  for  an  orderly  move- 
ment from  mandatory  controls  under  the 
phase  n  program  to  voluntary  controls 
under  the  phase  in  program.  It  was 
stated  to  us  time  after  time  during  the 
hearings  on  this  bill  that  it  was  desired 
that  we  move  back  to  a  free  market  area 
as  soon  as  we  could,  and  that  the  best 
way  to  do  it  was  through  this  intermedi- 
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ate  setup  which  the  admlnls'  ration  has 
termed  phase  III. 

The  phase  m  program  wiis  outlined 
to  us  in  a  way  that  lndlcat€d  to  all  of 
us  that  voluntary  controls,  If  it  is  de- 
sired to  call  them  voluntarjr  controls, 
are  a  kind  of  intermediate  control  be- 
cause the  people  who  are  subject  to 
the  controls  are  put  under  notice  that 
if  they  violate  the  guideline  that  are 
laid  down  by  the  Cost  of  Llvihg  Council, 
as  someone  said,  they  woulc  be  "clob- 
bered," and  someone  else  re;  erred  to  a 
"shotgun  in  the  closet." 

In  other  words,  it  is  not  a  s  ituation  of 
Just  turning  things  loose.  Gui  ielines  will 
be  established,  and  those  who  are  sub- 
ject to  the  control,  of  such  i,  degree  as 
it  is,  will  be  expected  to  live  ip  to  those 
guidelines,  and  if  they  get  out  of  step 
they  will  be  brought  to  accoun  t. 

Mr.  President,  as  to  the  tmendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
I  know  he  is  absolutely  since  -e  in  offer- 
ing it  and  all  of  that,  but  I  di  >  not  think 
there  is  any  way  of  escaping  tl  le  fact  that 
it  woiid  necessitate  the  setting  up  of  a 
huge  bureaucracy  in  order  U>  carry  out 
the  program  as  he  would  have  it  carried 
out.  That  is  contrary,  I  belie  re,  to  what 
all  of  us  wish. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  kn<  w  whether 
phase  ni  is  going  to  work  (r  not.  But 
some  of  the  best  brains  in  tlie  country, 
and  certainly  some  of  the  besi  that  came 
before  us,  definitely  feel  tha;  it  can  be 
made  to  work,  and  that  the;  intend  to 
make  it  work.  I  believe  we  ou  ght  to  give 
them  that  chance. 

We  were  requested  simply  to  extend 
the  Economic  Stabilization  iict  of  1970 
as  amended  for  a  year.  I  wis!  i  we  might 
have  done  that  only,  but  the  committee 
saw  fit  to  add  some  amendrient  to  the 
bill.  Further  amendments  have  been  add- 
ed here  on  the  floor  of  the  Sienate.  But 
up  to  this  point,  the  bill,  or  i  it  least  the 
program  that  the  bill  provi(  es  for,  re- 
mains essentially  what  the  Pi  esident  re- 
quested. I  believe  he  ought  o  be  given 
the  chance  to  work  out  this  cc  mplex  pro- 
grsun  of  shifting  us  back  to  a  :  ree  market 
or  a  free  economy  by  steps-— phase  in 
would  be  another  such  step. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  point 
I  wish  to  mention.  The  President  has  se- 
lected Mr.  John  T.  Dunlop  td  be  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Cost  of  L:  vlng  Coim- 
cil.  Mr.  Dxmlop  came  before  c  ur  commit- 
tee and  testified.  I  believe  th  it  everyone 
felt  that  he  was  a  man  highly  capable  of 
performing  this  job,  and  I  bel  leve  we  can 
trust  him  to  perform  the  job.  I  believe  he 
indicated  to  us  a  toughness  th  at  will  con- 
vince anyone  acquainted  wth  him  or 
listening  to  him  that  he  wilU  do  the  job 
and  do  it  well.  I  believe  he  ought  to  be 
given  the  chance,  and  I  shall  certainly 
hope  that  the  powers  we  i:lve  to  the 
President  under  this  bill  will ;  ►e  exercised 
in  the  way  that  will  make  t  le  program 
work.  I  think  it  can  be  done. 

I  now  yield  the  Senator  ;  rom  Texas 
such  time  as  he  may  reqxilre. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Presld(fnt,  one  of 
the  basic  assumptions  underlying  the 
prenotlflcatlon  amendment  ;s  that  the 
price  actions  of  the  large  f  rms  in  the 
economy  are  causing  or  contributing 
heavily  to  the  recent,  highlj'  publicized 
increases  in  the  wholesale  an  d  consumer 
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price  indexes.  This  simply  is  not  so.  The 
essential  cause  of  these  increases  has 
been  the  relative  scarcity  of  certain  raw 
agricultural  products,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  to  a  scarcity  of  other  nonfarm 
commodities,  particularly  oil,  lumber, 
and  nonferrous  metals.  These  are  com- 
modity shortages,  and  are  naturally  re- 
flected in  higher  prices.  The  mechanics 
of  a  free  market  economy  are  that  ris- 
ing demand  or  an  inadequately  growing 
supply  will  cause  an  Increase  in  prices  of 
the  goods  demanded,  which  in  turn 
brings  into  the  production  process  more 
resources  devoted  to  such  goods,  which 
in  tiuTi  brings  more  supply  to  the  market 
and  thereby  tends  to  restore  price  equi- 
librium in  the  marketplace.  This  Is  what 
is  occurring  in  the  case  of  the  above- 
mentioned  commodities — the  higher 
prices  reflect  an  imbalance  of  supply  and 
demand  and  only  higher  prices  can  bring 
about  the  satisfaction  of  the  demand  of 
the  American  people  for  these  goods. 

Wage-price  controls  cannot  resolve  the 
problem  of  shortages  in  the  economy. 
Price  controls  can  only  serve  to  deter 
further  resources  from  entering  the  pro- 
duction process,  and  the  result  will  be  a 
worsening  of  the  shortage. 

Of  the  seven  "concentrated  indus- 
tries," only  two  have  shown  substantial 
rates  of  increase  in  wholesale  prices  in 
recent  years.  One  industry  is  the  nonfer- 
rous metals  group,  which  had  very  high 
rates  of  increase  before  the  freeze — on 
the  order  of  9  to  10  percent  a  year.  These 
increases  were  basically  due  to  the  vola- 
tility of  the  prices  of  the  metals  Involved 
and  their  relative  shortage  in  a  period 
of  greatly  increasing  demand.  Prices 
have  in  the  last  few  months  begun  to  in- 
crease again,  partly  due  to  the  reduced 
value  of  the  dollar  abroad,  and  partly  due 
to  the  continued  strong  demand  trend  in 
these  metals.  Rather  than  to  take  the 
Senate's  time  in  reviewing  this  situation 
In  detail,  I  will  insert  for  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  March  10, 1973.  Business 
Week  magazine  describing  the  origins  of 
these  price  increases,  which  I  ask  xmani- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Escalattno  Prices  of  Nonterbous 

MXTA13 

Uke  housewives  surveying  the  latest  super- 
market prices,  purchasing  agents  for  the  na- 
tion's Industrial  corporations  have  been  rub- 
bing their  eyes  In  dlsbeUef.  The  reason:  one 
of  the  sharpest  runups  tn  metals  prices  In 
recent  memory.  Though  almost  aU  metals. 
Including  steel  and  scrap  Iron,  have  been 
moving  higher,  some  of  the  most  dramatic 
advances  have  been  posted  by  the  nonferrous 
group:  

COPPER 

The  U.S.  producer  price  of  60^  per  lb.  now 
matches  the  historic  high  that  copper 
touched  In  1970  and  Is  about  19%  above  the 
price  prevailing  Just  two  months  ago.  The 
latest  Increase,  the  third  this  year,  was  a  4#- 
per-lb.  hike  posted  last  week  by  Anaconda 
Co.  and  followed  by  all  of  the  major  pro- 
ducers. The  move  was  triggered  by  the  metal's 
behavior  on  the  London  Metal  Exchange, 
where  Its  price  has  been  rising  like  a  rocket; 
up  from  53^4  per  lb.  In  the  beginning  of 
February  to  more  than  67^  early  thla  week. 
With  the  UJ3.  a  net  Importer  of  copper, 
domestic  producers  evidently  felt  they  had 


little  choice  but  to  narrow  the  gap  between 
free  market  prices  and  their  own  quotes. 

The  critical  question,  however,  Is  whether 
the  LME  action  Is  "merely  a  bubble  caused 
by  monetary  uncertainty,"  as  one  observer 
puts  It,  or  something  more  durable.  There  Is 
Uttle  doubt  that  the  latest  exchange  crisis 
has  prompted  many  Europeans  who  are  hold- 
ing dollars  to  buy  commodities  as  a  hedge 
against  devaluation,  and  that  copper  has 
found  favor  as  a  speculative  vehicle.  But 
other  factors  have  also  helped  push  the  price 
up:  an  economic  resurgence  In  the  U.S.,  Eu- 
rope, and  Japan;  recent  buying  by  China;  a 
refinery  strike  in  Belgium;  and  a  disruption 
In  Zamblan  suppUes  caused  by  a  border  dis- 
pute with  Rhodesia. 

Some  observers  believe  that  once  the 
monetary  pot  simmers  down,  the  free  market 
price  will  tumble,  putting  downward  pressure 
on  the  U.S.  producer  quote.  One  bearish  fac- 
tor is  the  expected  8%  rise  in  world  copper 
production  this  year.  Another  Is  the  fact 
that  three-month  futures  contracts  on  the 
LME  have  been  selling  at  a  slight  discount 
from  prompt  delivery  prices,  indicating  that 
the  market  feels  prices  wlU  be  declining. 

But  others  doubt  that  much  price  weak- 
ness Is  In  the  ofBng.  "You  can't  just  chalk 
this  off  to  the  monetary  situation,"  says 
Oeorge  H.  Cleaver,  metals  analyst  at  Alliance 
One.  'There's  a  tremendous  real  demand  for 
copper,  with  durable  goods  production  in 
both  the  VS.  and  Japan  up  at  least  10% 
from  year-ago  levels  and  Etiropean  consump- 
tion also  rising."  UjB.  producers,  in  fact,  re- 
port that  their  output  for  the  first  half  of 
this  year  is  already  "practically  sold  out." 
And  some  observers  think  another  price  bike 
is  not  inconceivable. 

ZXNC 

Monetary  developments  also  may  have  af- 
fected zinc,  but  supply-demand  factors  are 
obviously  behind  the  1V4  cent-per-lb.  hike 
posted  by  U.S.  producers  so  far  this  year. 
With  domestic  zinc  production  declining  be- 
cause of  antlpoUutlon  costs,  a  long-term 
shortage  of  the  metal  has  been  exacerbated 
by  a  strong  surge  in  demand.  Under  Phase  n, 
domestic  producers  were  forced  to  hold  down 
prices  even  though  fast-rising  Imports  were 
commanding  premiums  of  up  to  2  cents  per 
lb.  Now,  the  Indiistry  has  apparently  inter- 
preted Phase  m  as  a  green  light  to  bring  do- 
mestic and  foreign  prices  into  line.  Since  zinc 
prices  have  Just  been  raised  by  foreign  pro- 
ducers and  imported  zinc  is  now  commanding 
at  least  21  cents  per  lb.,  another  hike  In 
the  domestic  tab  of  19^4  cents  per  lb.  U 
probably  In  the  offing. 

LEAD 

Though  there  Is  no  shortage  of  lead,  the 
economic  recovery  Is  also  fueling  higher 
prices  for  the  metal.  The  producer  quote  now 
Is  16  cents  per  lb.,  compared  with  14^4  cents 
two  months  ago.  Lead's  future  Is  somewhat 
clouded  by  government  plans  to  reduce  Its 
use  In  gasoline,  but  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  has  indicated  its  scheduled 
phaseout  may  be  delayed.  Meantime,  lead 
used  In  gasoline  seems  to  have  gone  up  last 
year  with  greater  gas  consumption.  And  auto 
batteries,  the  metal's  single  biggest  mar- 
ket, are  generating  strong  demand. 

TIN 

The  action  In  tin  U  strictly  the  result  of 
dollar  devaluation.  The  price  of  the  metal, 
which  Is  not  mined  In  the  U.S.,  had  been 
declining  since  last  July — so  much  so  that 
the  International  Tin  Council  had  to  Im- 
pose export  controls  In  January  to  shore  up 
prices.  When  the  U.S.  repegged  the  dollar 
in  February,  however,  Malaysia,  the  No.  1 
tin  producer,  kept  Its  currency  at  the  old 
level.  Thiis,  though  tin  prices  have  risen  only 
slightly  In  terms  of  Malaysian  dollars,  to 
Uj8.  dollars  they  have  jumped  by  cloee  to 
16%.  And  UJ8.  consumers  are  reportedly 
presstuing  the  General  Services  Admlnistra- 
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tlon  to  release  tin  from  the  government 
stockpile  to  dampen  prices. 

Other  metals  are  riding  the  price  es- 
calator, as  well.  Sliver,  which  sank  to  a  low 
of  $1.28  per  troy  oz.  in  late  1971,  Is  now 
about  double  that  price.  Though  consump- 
tion has  been  rising,  the  biggest  price  im- 
petus in  recent  months  has  been  speculation, 
u  all  the  precious  metals  have  risen  in 
sympathy  with  gold. 

Prices  of  aluminum  have  also  been  firming, 
though  at  a  somewhat  slower  rate  than  some 
of  its  nonferrous  cousins.  Indeed,  about  the 
only  major  member  of  the  family  to  buck 
the  price  trend  is  nickel,  which  has  been  in 
oversupply  since  1970. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  important  fact  here 
Is  that  the  price  increases  in  nonferrous 
metals  are  not  due  to  the  cost-push  phe- 
nomenon which  wage  and  price  controls 
are  aimed  at,  but  rather  are  a  product 
of  steadily  Increasing  demand  and  Inter- 
national monetary  developments,  neither 
of  which  can  be  dealt  with  by  the  im- 
position of  wage-price  controls  on  large 
business  firms.  The  only  development 
that  can  meet  this  price  increase  situa- 
tion satisfactorily  is  an  Increase  in  sup- 
ply, which  the  President  Is  attempting 
to  do  by  selling  the  affected  metals  from 
our  stockpile  surpluses.  This  step,  plus 
the  Increased  production  of  such  metals 
drawn  forth  by  higher  prices,  will  tend  to 
bring  supply  into  better  balance  with  de- 
mand. Rigid  wage-price  controls  on  the 
nonferrous  metals  industry  will  not  re- 
solve this  problem. 


The  second  major  industry  experienc- 
ing rising  prices  has  been  the  oil  Indus- 
try, and  this  too  is  a  situation  of  high 
demand  and  inadequate  supply,  not  a 
cost-push  situation.  Our  national  policy 
of  restricting  the  Incentives  for  oil  and 
gas  exploration  and  production  here  at 
home  is  the  villain  of  this  piece,  not  the 
Congress'  favorite  whipping  boy,  the  oil 
industry.  The  recent  increases  in  prices 
in  this  industry  have  been  caused  by  the 
greatly  increased  demand  for  oil  prod- 
ucts and  a  reduced  domestic  capacity  to 
supply  that  demand.  We  are  importing 
oil  and  gas  from  foreign  countries  now 
at  prices  we  could  beat  domestically  if 
we  had  only  followed  rational,  long-range 
oil  and  gas  exploration  and  production 
policies  here  at  home. 

Wage  and  price  controls  on  the  oil 
industry  will  not  resolve  this  problem 
over  the  long  run.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  foreign  oil  companies  are  telling  us 
they  are  going  to  charge  us  much  more. 
The  President  has  Imposed  price  controls 
on  this  Industry,  admittedly,  within  the 
last  2  weeks,  to  attempt  to  deal  with  a 
tremendous  surge  in  prices,  again  part- 
ly due  to  demand  and  partly  due  to  the 
international  monetary  situation.  Such 
controls  will  not  resolve  the  supply  prob- 
lem, however,  which  will  only  be  met  by 
allowing  rising  market  prices  to  cause 
more  capital  to  go  into  exploration,  pro- 
duction, and  refining. 

ANNUAL  AVEgAGE  OF  THE  WPI  FOR  SELECTED  PRODUCTS 


In  any  event,  any  need  seen  by  the 
Senate  to  take  some  immediate  action 
in  the  way  of  controls  in  this  area  has 
been  met  by  selective  action  of  the  Cost 
of  Living  Coimcil;  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment will  not  add  materially  to  the  pres- 
ent attempt  to  deal  with  the  oil  price 
problem.  In  the  nonferrous  metals  area, 
the  action  of  the  President  in  seUing 
metals  from  the  U.S.  stockpile  will  help 
resolve  that  problem,  and,  again  the 
Proxmire  amendment  will  do  nothing  to 
improve  that  price  situation. 

Of  the  other  five  major  industries:  mo- 
tor vehicles,  chemicals,  pharmaceuticals, 
electrical  machinery  and  equipment,  and 
iron  and  steel;  the  rates  of  price  increase 
have  been  very  restrained,  and  have 
largely  been  well  under  the  national  price 
increase  figures.  We  are  only  targeting 
for  a  national  price  incresise  rate  of  2Vi 
percent,  and  these  industries  are  largely 
meeting  and  even  bettering  that  goal  al- 
ready. I  submit  for  the  Record  a  table 
showing  the  wholesale  price  performance 
of  the  seven  major  industries  from  1969 
on,  which  substantiates  the  proposition 
that  these  industries  are  not  responsible 
for  any  significant  cost-push  price  in- 
creases in  recent  years,  and  ask  that  this 
table  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Motor 

Electrical 

vehicles 

Drugs  and 

machinery 

Iron  and 

Nonferrous 

and 

pharma- 

Refined 

steel 

Percent 

metals 

Percent 

equipment 

Percent 

Chemicals 

Percent 

ceuticals 

Percent 

petroleum 

Percent 

equipment 
(4227) 

Date 

(4.958 ') 

change 

(3.193) 

change 

(6.621) 

change 

(5.716) 

change 

(0.781) 

change 

(3.281) 

change 

Chang* 

1969 

107.1 

5.1 

113.6 

9.7 

104.7 

1.8 

99.9 

0.1 

99.8 

0.5 

99.6 

1.5 

102  9 

1  5 

1970 

115. 1 

7.1 

125.0 

10.0 

108.5 

3.6 

102.2 

2.3 

101.1 

1.3 

101.1 

1.5 

106.4 

3  4 

1971 

121.8 

5.8 

116.0 

-7.2 

114.7 

5.7 

104.2 

1.9 

102.4 

1.2 

106.8 

5.6 

109.5 

2  9 

1J72 

128.4 

5.4 

116.9 

.7 

118.0 

2.8 

104.2 

0 

103.0 

.5 

108.9 

1.9 

110.4 

.8 
.9 

1973i 

133.0 

»3.7 

121.0 

5.2 

118.2 

.2 

105.6 

2.0 

103.6 

1.4 

118.7 

12.5 

111.0 

'  Percentage  i  mportance  of  the  commodity  group  relative  to  all  commodities  In  the  WPI. 
•Percentage  change  for  February  1973  over  the  12  preceding  months. 
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Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  In  view  of 
the  fsMJt  that  the  so-called  "concentrated 
Industries"  are  not  responsible  for  the 
Increases  in  the  cost  of  living  which  have 
concerned  us  in  recent  months,  It  would 
seem  that  the  reversion  of  phase  n-type 
controls  for  these  Industries  would  serve 
no  useful  purpose.  We  need  a  period  of 
transition  In  order  to  get  the  Nation  out 
from  under  controls  and  to  restore  eco- 
nomic freedom  in  this  country,  and  I  be- 
lieve very  deeply  that  to  reject  the  ma- 
jor thrust  of  phase  III  by  returning  to 
mandatory  controls  on  large  economic 
units  will  be  a  serious  policy  mistake  for 
Congress.  A  free  market  system  is  the 
best  economic  system  we  know  of  to  get 
the  maximum  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  goods  and  services  for  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  every  time  we  attempt 
to  restrict  this  system  by  artificial  re- 
straints such  as  wage-price  controls  we 
are  imposing  severe  costs  on  the  system 
and  are  impairing  its  ability  to  mobilize 
and  efficiently  utilize  resources.  It  is  time 
to  go  forward  with  phase  m  decontrol 
actions,  rather  than  backward  with  the 
prenotification  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  Just  a  few  of 
the  specific  economic  distortions  that  we 
wm  encounter  If  the  prenotification 
amendment  is  adopted. 


First.  There  will  be  a  tendency  for  each 
affected  firm  to  avoid  any  price  reduc- 
tions it  would  normally  make,  In  order 
to  avoid  subsequently  having  to  go 
through  the  proposed  procedure  in  order 
to  increase  the  price  later  if  circum- 
stances warrant. 

Second.  When  a  given  price  increase  Is 
contemplated  by  an  affected  firm.  It  will 
tend  to  bunch  all  of  its  potential  price  in- 
creases together,  including  some  it  might 
have  postponed  or  even  foregone  alto- 
gether, so  that  It  would  only  have  to  face 
the  public  spotlight  once.  This  is  an  un- 
desirable distortion  of  the  natural  tim- 
ing pressures  for  price  adjustments  In 
the  market. 

Third.  Some  firms  may  resort  to  trim- 
ming back  on  product  quality  and  serv- 
ices in  order  to  keep  cost  increases  from 
pushing  them  Into  price  Increase  situa- 
tions. 

Fourth.  Some  firms  will  drop  poorer 
profit  items  rather  than  to  face  the  neces- 
sity of  asking  for  price  approvals,  which 
only  serves  to  reduce  the  supply  of  such 
items  and  to  waste  productive  potential 
and  existing  Investment. 

Fifth.  When  price  Increase  proposals 
are  announced  under  the  prenotification 
provision,  the  customers  of  such  firms 
will  frequently  be  forced  to  raid  the  exlst- 


hig  Inventories  of  such  firms  at  preln- 
crease  prices,  thus  causing  havoc  for  such 
firms  and  greatly  distorting  the  future 
market  conditions  which  would  have  sup- 
ported the  price  increases.  Unstable  In- 
ventory movements  in  the  major  Indus- 
tries could  cause  serious  problems 
throughout  smaller  Industries  across  the 
economy. 

Sixth.  Where  raw  materials  prices  of  a 
firm  fluctuate  substantially,  delays  in  Im- 
plementing price  changes  are  unwar- 
ranted and  will  result  in  the  firms  In- 
volved absorbing  substantial  losses. 

A  word  should  be  said  about  the  profit 
picture  of  American  businesses  at  this 
time.  Profits,  although  recovering  some- 
what from  the  1970  low  point  of  the  last 
30  or  so  years,  are  still  very  low  In  rela- 
tion to  levels  that  we  should  have  to  en- 
courage adequate  capital  investment  In 
this  country.  I  am  introducing  for  the 
Record  a  table  indicating  the  declining 
percentage  of  corporate  profits  as  a  pro- 
portion of  gross  national  product  In  the 
last  three  decades. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
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Year 


Gross 

national    Compensation 
product     of  employees 


1929. 

1933 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943. 

1944 

1945. 

1946 

1947 

1948. 

1949 

19S0 

1951. 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 


$103. 1 
55.6 
90.5 
99.7 
124.5 
157.9 
191.6 
210.1 
211.9 
2IML5 
231.3 
2S7.6 
2S6.5 
284.  a 
328.4 
345.5 
364.6 
364.8 
398.0 


$51.1 

29.5 

48.1 

52.1 

64.3 

85.3 

109.5 

121.2 

123.1 

117.9 

128.9 

141.1 

141.0 

154.6 

130.7 

195.3 

209.1 

208.0 

224.5 
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Compensation 

as  percent 

of  gross 

national 

product 


Corporate 

profits 

after  taxes 


Corporate 

profits  as 

percent  of 

gross 

national 

product 


49.6 
53.1 
53.1 
52.3 
52.0 
54.0 
57.2 
57.7 
58.1 
56.5 
55.7 
54.8 
55.0 
54.3 
55.0 
56.5 
57.0 
57.0 
56.4 


J8.6 

.4 

5.6 

7.2 

10.1 

10. 1 

11.1 

11.2 

9.0 

15.5 

20.2 

22.7 

18.5 

24.9 

21.6 

19.6 

20.4 

20.6 

27.0 


8.3 
.7 
6.2 
2.7 
8.1 
6.4 
5.8 


8.8 
7.2 
8.7 
6.6 
5.7 
5.6 
5.6 
6.8 


Year 


Gross 
national    Compensation 
product     of  employees 


Compensation 

as  percent 

of  gross 

national 

product 


Corporate 

profits 

after  taxes 


Corporate 

profits  as 

percent  of 

gross 

national 

product 


1956  $419.2  J243.1  58.0  127.2 

1957  441.1  256.0  58.0  26.0 
1958""; 447.3  257.8  57.6  22.3 

1959   483.7  279.1  57.7  28.5 

1960  ; 503.7  294.2  58.4  26.7 

1961        520.1  302.6  58.2  27.2 

1962";; 560.3  323.6  57.8  31.2 

1963    590  5  341.0  57.7  33.1 

1964    632.4  365.7  57.8  38.4 

1965        684.9  393.8  57.5  46.5 

1966   749.9  435.5  58.1  49.9 

1967 793.9  467.2  58.8  46.6 

1968   864.2  514.6  59.5  47.8 

1969  930.3  566.0  60.8  44.8 

1970  .  976.4  603.8  61.8  40.2 

1971     1,050.4  644.1  61.3  45.9 

1972 1,152.1  705.2  61.2  52.6 


6.5 
5.9 
5.0 
5.9 
5.3 
5.2 
56 
5.6 
6.1 
6.8 
6.7 
5.9 
5.5 
4.8 
4.1 
4.4 
4.6 


Note.-There  has  been  an  upward  trend  in  the  ^hare  of  the  GNP  going  to  employees  and  a  down-        Source:  Economic  Report  of  the  President,  January  1973,  pp.  209, 210. 
ward  trend  in  the  share  going  to  profits. 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  this  table 
shows  that  the  price  increases  ttiat  have 
occurred  over  this  long  period  j  basically 
have  not  gone  to  increase  thei  share  of 
income  going  to  businesses,  b^t  rather 
have  gone  to  pay  for  increased  labor  and 
resource  costs.  In  other  words,  corpora- 
tions have  not  by  and  large  be€  n  able  to 
administer  prices  and  obtain  u  ijustified 
profits.  If  anything,  profits  arc  too  low 
now  to  encourage  the  Investmer  t  that  we 
need  to  increase  supplies  of  £,11  of  the 
goods  and  services  that  we  ne<  d,  in  the 
quantities  that  we  desire.  The  :  arenotifi- 
cation  amendment  would  only  serve  to 
deter  rational  price  adjustmenti;  that  are 
needed  to  provide  adequate  pioduction, 
profits,  and  investment,  and  sliould  not 
be  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee, in  considering  the  spe:iflc  eco- 
nomic distortions  involved  in  thi ;  prenoti- 
flcation  amendment,  the  fact  that  the 
major  industries  have  not  been  responsi- 
ble for  cost-push  inflation  or  t  le  recent 
increases  in  the  wholesale  or  ;onsumer 
price  indexes,  and  the  fact  thit  profits 
in  the  United  States  are  already  too  low 
for  our  long-run  economic  healt  i,  has  re- 
jected the  prenotification  ameidment.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  support  the  commit- 
tee in  this  very  vital  matter  of  economic 
policy.  

The  PRESIDING  OPFICIR.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Preside  at,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognzed  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
greatly  admire  the  Senator  frcm  Texas. 
I  think  he  has  an  excellent  ml  nd.  He  Is 
a  wonderful  person,  and  we  hsve  gotten 
along  very  well  on  the  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  Comniitee;  but 
although  he  opposes  my  amendknent  I  do 
not  know  of  anybody  who  has  made  my 
case  better  for  me  than  the  Senator  from 
Texas  has  this  afternoon. 

The  gist  of  his  case  as  I  heaid  it — and 
I  listened  to  it  as  carefully  as  I  could — 
is  that  If  we  take  phase  n,  th;  increase 
in  prices  in  the  concentrated  iiector  has 


not  been  very  big,  and  he  is  right;  but  it 
makes  my  case. 

What  I  would  do  is  go  back  to  phase  n 
for  the  concentrated  sector.  Let  us  see 
what  happened  in  phase  in.  We  have  the 
figures  for  the  month  of  February;  that 
is  all  we  have. 

We  find  that  chemicals  and  allied 
products — and  this  is  a  highly  concen- 
trated industry — had  an  annual  increase 
in  phase  II  of  2  percent  in  1j72.  What 
happened  under  phase  m?  Prices  went 
up  6  percent. 

Take  metals  and  metal  products — iron 
and  steel.  Under  phase  II,  3.7  percent; 
the  annual  increase  in  February  under 
phase  m  was  12  percent. 

Nonferrous  metals,  2.6  percent  under 
phase  n,  which  I  would  restore;  9.6  per- 
cent, in  this  concentrated  industry,  un- 
der phase  ni. 

Metal  containers — American  Can  is 
one  of  the  really  large  companies — 2.9 
percent  imder  phase  n.  What  happened 
when  they  got  under  phase  m?  A  30-per- 
cent annual  increase. 

Take  special  industries,  such  as 
machinery  and  equipment,  another  area 
where  we  have  concentration,  the  in- 
crease was  2.8  percent  under  phase  11;  a 
16-percent  increase  in  the  annual  rate 
under  phase  HI. 

Tobacco  products:  We  know  the  great 
tobacco  industry  in  this  country,  where 
there  is  a  very  heavy  concentration  of 
power.  Under  phase  n  the  increase  was 
3.1  percent.  Under  phase  IH  the  increase 
has  been  36  percent  in  the  annual  rate. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  these 
figures  make  the  case.  As  the  Senator 
from  Texas  said  so  well,  under  phase  n 
the  concentrated  industries  held  firm 
and  they  did  hold  down  their  prices. 

If  they  escape  into  phase  m.  we  will 
have  exactly  what  we  feared  the  most, 
which  is  that  they  will  use  their  con- 
centrated great  power,  the  labor  unions 
will  use  their  power,  and  we  will  be  off 
to  the  races  in  an  Inflationary  wage- 
price  spiral  that  we  are  going  to  regret 
very  much  5  or  6  months  from  now. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
are  ready  to  yield  back  their  time,  I  will 


yield  back  my  time,  and  we  can  have  a 
vote  now. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
on  the  bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes.  

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  manager 
of  the  bin  a  question.  Would  it  not  be 
true  that  if  the  Proxmire  amendment 
should  be  defeated  the  administration 
could  still  institute  prenotification  and 
approval  program  similar  to  that  which 
is  required  by  the  amendment? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes,  it  could  do 
every  bit  of  that.  In  other  words,  under 
the  program  that  the  administration 
presented  to  us  and  the  legislation  they 
presented  to  us,  it  is  left  up  to  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council,  with  certain  guide- 
lines, to  do  these  things.  As  I  said,  Mr. 
Dunlop  has  been  chosen  to  head  the  Cost 
of  Living  Coimcil,  and  I  think  he  im- 
pressed the  committee  with  his  capacity 
and  his  toughness — I  want  to  emphasize 
that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  3^eld  for  a  minute  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  understand  that  to  be 
the  situation.  Obviously,  the  administra- 
tion did  have  a  phase  n  program 
which  required  prior  approval,  and  if 
phase  m  should  not  work  as  anticipated, 
the  administration  could  reinstitute  a 
phase  n  approved  at  any  time.  Am  I 
correct  in  my  understanding  that  a  pro- 
gram requiring  prenotification  and  ap- 
proval, such  as  contemplated  by  the 
Proxmire  amendment,  could  be  insti- 
tuted by  the  administration  at  any  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  the  way  I 
construe  it  as  a  part  of  the  guidelines 
they  are  supposed  to  establish. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
interject  here,   that   Is   correct.   What 
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we  are  doing  is  extending  the  authority 
that  existed  imder  phase  n.  In  other 
words,  we  are  just  extending  the  life  of 
the  act  as  it  was  in  existence  in  1970 
with  the  amendments  which  were  added 
In  the  last  extension  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Of  course,  I  understood 
that  to  be  the  situation.  However,  I 
thought  this  point  should  be  made  clear 
in  the  Record. 

In  addition,  I  notice  that  under  the 
Proxmire  amendment  as  submitted,  there 
would  be  the  requirement  of  a  public 
hearing  in  some  situations,  regardless  of 
the  percentage  of  Increase  involved.  This 
would  Impose  an  unnecessarily  rigid  re- 
quirement on  the  Cost-of -Living  Coimcil 
in  cases  and  situations  where  there  would 
be  no  real  need  at  all  for  hearings  or  for 
the  bureaucratic  apparatus  that  would 
be  necessary  to  hold  such  hearings. 

Frankly,  I  have  some  sympathy  with 
the  argument  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  made.  I  share  his  concern  to  a 
degree 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
expired.    

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  May  I  have  2  more  min- 
utes, please? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  the  Senator  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  share 
his  concern  to  a  degree  about  the  tim- 
ing of  phase  in.  I  wonder  how  effective  it 
will  prove  to  be,  but  rather  than  trying 
to  legislate  a  reimposition  of  phase  n,  I 
believe  we  should  leave  the  responsibility 
where  it  would  be  imder  this  legislation 
as  reported. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  against  the 
amendment,  realizing  that  the  adminis- 
tration may  have  to  go  even  further  than 
the  Proxmire  amendment  if  phase  m  is 
not  successful. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require — to 
say  in  response  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  that  he  makes  some  very  good 
points.  This  amendment  does  provide  less 
flexibility.  The  administration  could  go 
on  to  what  I  propose,  that  is  true,  or 
something  more  comprehensive  than  I 
propose  if  they  wish  to  do  so. 

The  reasons  I  propose  are  twofold: 
One,  the  administration  testified  before 
the  committee  that  phase  in  is  what 
they  wanted  to  do  and  that  they  had  no 
Intention  of  going  to  prenotification  or 
prior  approval.  They  did  not  make  that 
as  a  final  commitment,  however.  But 
that  is  what  they  said.  Two.  and  this  is 
meet  important  of  all,  here  is  an  area  of 
congressional  responsibility  where  we  in 
the  Congress  should  "bite  the  bullet."  I 
understand  that  we  must  delegate  au- 
thority to  the  President  on  military  pol- 
icy or  foreign  policy,  but  certainly  with 
respect  to  the  domestic  economy  we  have 
had  a  chance  to  see  how  phase  m  works 
and  I  am  asking  for  a  moderate  modifi- 
cation that  would  direct  the  administra- 
tion to  take  the  time  with  limited  action 
which  would  be  reasonable  and  mod- 
erate. 

If  we  say  we  are  leaving  this  to  the 
administration  in  this  area,  it  seems  to 


me  we  wiU  have  given  in  on  almost  ev- 
erything. So  why  not  leave  everything 
up  to  the  President?  Why  worry  about 
passing  any  legislation  in  these  areas?  Let 
us  say  that  the  President  knows  best,  as 
he  has  his  experts,  that  it  is  not  up  to 
us  in  Congress. 

As  a  distinguished  Senator  said  on  tel- 
evision recently,  with  the  attitude,  "All 
we  in  the  Senate  would  do  is  draw  our 
breath  and  our  salaries." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  now  ready  to  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  we  had  yielded  back  our  time, 
but  since  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
recalled  his,  I  wiU  recall  mine  and  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  this,  that 
in  1970  we  enacted  an  Economic  Stabili- 
zation Act,  and  in  that  act  we  gave  the 
President  the  right  to  invoke  controls, 
either  voluntarily  or  mandatory,  any 
time  he  wished  to  do  so. 

Now,  talking  about  the  President's 
making  a  definite  commitment  on  this, 
when  the  President  signed  that  bUl — 
there  were  many  other  things  in  it,  of 
course — he  pointed  out  that  we  had  given 
him  the  right  to  invoke  those  controls. 
He  did  not  like  it.  He  did  not  want  It  in 
the  legislation.  He  said.  "I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  using  them."  Yet  in  August  of 
1971  he  was  indeed  pleased  to  find  that 
law  available,  and  he  froze  wages  and 
prices  for  a  period  of  time. 

He  then  went  into  phase  n  which  pro- 
vided mandatory  controls.  The  only  leg- 
islation that  we  enacted  then  was  legis- 
lation more  or  less  ratifying  the  setting 
up  of  the  boards,  commissions,  and  com- 
mittees that  had  already  been  created. 
We  provided  a  degree  of  review  which 
again  was  in  line  with  what  the  adminis- 
tration wanted. 

When  it  was  felt  that  it  was  time  to 
move  on  from  the  restrictions  of  phase 
n,  the  President  exercised  that  right  and 
moved  to  phase  in.  He  asked  us  to  ex- 
tend the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  in 
order  that  he  might  carry  out  the  phase 
m  program. 

I  do  not  feel  that  Congress  should  be 
writing  a  control  act.  Mr.  President,  I 
lived  through  price  and  wage  controls  in 
World  War  n  and  I  know  something 
about  them.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  now  in  the 
Chamber,  was  on  the  committee 

Mr.  BENNETT.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Not  then— later 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  was  trying  to  run  a 
business  then  under  the  controls  the 
Senator  mentions. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  in  Korea.  I  par- 
ticipated in  the  legislation  which 
brought  about  those  controls  in  World 
War  n  and  I  know  the  problem  we  had 
then.  We  enacted  them  in  1942.  They  did 
not  come  off  until — well,  most  of  them 
came  off  in  1946,  but  rent  controls  did 
not  come  off  for  years.  We  wrestled  with 
that  problem  for  years  here  before  rent 
controls  came  to  an  end. 

In  1950,  Congress  again  enacted  con- 
trols. They  were  not  requested  by  the 
administration.  We  passed  that  act  and 
now  the  Senator  from  Utah  was  with  us 
at  that  time  and  he  will  remember  that 


we  passed  that  act  in  September  of  1950 
but  we  did  not  put  it  into  effect.  We 
again  gave  that  power  to  the  President 
on  a  discretionary  basis.  He  could  put 
those  controls  into  effect  when  he  saw 
fit.  The  Korean  war  was  already  going 
on.  He  did  not  put  them  into  effect  un- 
til January  1951.  Those  controls  lingered 
with  us  a  long  time. 

Having  across-the-board  controls  is 
not  a  plesusant  way  of  life,  and  I  think 
in  this  case  Congress  made  a  wise  deci- 
sion when  it  made  it  dependent  upon  the 
President  as  to  whether  or  not  to  invoke 
controls.  I  think  Congress  made  a  wise 
decision  in  connection  with  the  initia- 
tion of  phase  n  by  ratifying  what  had 
been  done  during  the  freeze  period  and 
leaving  it  to  the  President  and  the 
boards  and  the  committees  he  had  ap- 
pointed. 

I  think  the  wise  thing  for  us  to  do 
now  is  to  leave  it  up  to  the  President  to 
carry  out  this  program.  They  have  out- 
lined it  to  us.  They  believe  it  will  work. 
He  has  put  a  man  in  charge  of  a  Cost- 
of-Living  Council  who  I  believe  every- 
one who  heard  him  when  he  testified  be- 
fore our  committee  felt  that  this  is  a 
man  who  really  could  do  this  job.  I  am 
in  favor  of  leaving  it  to  the  President, 
to  the  people  he  has  there,  to  the  Cost- 
of-Living  Council,  and  particularly  to 
the  man  who  directs  the  Cost-of-Living 
CotmcU,  Mr.  Dunlop.  I  believe  he  will  do 
what  is  necessary  to  make  this  program 
work,  and  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  be 
telling  them  just  when  to  dot  an  "i" 
and  when  to  cross  a  "t."  We  ought  to 
leave  it  to  them  to  decide  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  establish  guidelines  to  do  what 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  seeks  to  do 
in  his  amendment. 

I  think  the  Senate  ought  to  reject  the 
amendment,  and  I  hope  it  is  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  taken  out  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
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th; 


(Mr. 

Arkansas 

1  rom  Iowa 

Mon- 

Senator 

are  nec- 


fiom 


thj 

PaSTO  IE 


that  the  Senator  from  California 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from 
(Mr.  PuLBRiGHT) ,  the  Senator 
(Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator 
tana  (Mr.  Mansfield;,  and 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale 
essarlly  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr 
sent  on  ofiQcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is 
cause  of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  piJesent 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
Monoale)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr 
absent  on  official  business. 

The   Senator   from   New 
Buckley)  and  the  Senator  froii 
(Mr.  Goldwater)  are  necessarily 

The  result  was  announced- 
nays  49,  as  follows: 


Ser  ator  from 
fibsent  be- 


and 

(Mr. 


that  the 
Baker)  Is 


■Xork 


AbourezJc 

Allen 

Bayb 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Blden 

BjTd,  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Case 

ChUes 

Churcb 

Clark 

Eagleton 

O  ravel 


Atken 

Bartlett 

BeaU 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Brock 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Cook 
Cotton 
Curt  la 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Domlnlck 
Eastland 


[No.  49  Leg.] 

YEAS — 41 

Hart 

Haskell 

Hathaway 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

McOee 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Montoya 

NATS — 49 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Pong 

Grillln 

Oumey 

Hansen 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Helms 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 

Johnston 

Long 

Matbias 

McClellan 

McClure 

Metcalf 


Scot; 
Scot ;, 
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Senator 
)  is  ab- 


(Mr. 

Arizona 

absent. 

yeas  41, 


Most 
Musi  :ie 
Nelsin 
Nunx 
Pack  Brood 
Pear  ion 
Pell 
Prox  Hire 
Rott 
Stev  inson 
Sym  ngton 
Talniadge 
Tun.  ley 


Perc; ' 
Rani  lolph 
Rlbli  off 
SaxtaB 
Sch^  elker 


.Pa. 
Va. 


Sparcman 
Staflord 
Stevi  ins 
Taft 

Thiu  mond 
Towiir 
Wel<  ker 
Willi  ams 
Youi  ig 


NOT  VOTINO— 10 

Baker  Goldwater  Pastijre 

Buckley  Hughes  Steiyils 

Cranston  Mansfield 

Fulbright  Mondale 

So  Mr.  Proxjork's  amendm^t  No.  35 
was  rejected. 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.    Mr.    Pr^ident, 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  iphich  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Presideni  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  ^ble  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TAPT  and  Mr.  MOSS  Addressed 
the  chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  i  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ^sk  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Presideni  will  the 
Senator  withhold  for  a  momei  t  so  that 
I  may  yield  to  the  assistant  majority 
leader  on  my  time  on  the  bill]  for  such 
time  as  may  be  required? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICERJ  Will  the 


Senator  allow  the  clerk  to  state  the 
amendment  first? 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  4,  at  the  end  of  line  3,  strike  the 
period  and  Insert  the  following:  ",  but  this 
provision  shall  not  apply  If  expenditures  and 
net  lending  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  IflTT"  under  the  budget  of  the 
United  States  Government  would  otherwise 
exceed  $268,700.000,0(X),  and  In  that  case. 
if  the  President  makes  reservations  from 
expenditure  and  net  lending,  from  appro- 
priations or  other  obllgatlonal  authority 
heretofore  or  hereafter  made  available  in 
order  to  effectuate  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  he  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
separate  notification  of  each  such  reserva- 
tion made  with  respect  to  any  single  budget 
account,  together  with  a  detailed  Justifica- 
tion therefore,  within  ten  days  from  the  date 
on  which  such  reservation  was  made.  If, 
during  a  jjeriod  of  thirty  calendar  days  of 
session  of  the  Congress  following  the  date 
on  which  the  notification  is  transmitted, 
there  Is  passed  by  either  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  resolution  stating 
in  substance  that  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be,  does 
not  approve  such  reservation  with  respect 
to  such  account,  the  President  shall  within 
ten  days  make  available  for  obligation  the 
amount  of  funds  reserved  pursuant  to  this 
title  with  respect  to  such  account.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  in  the  computa- 
tion of  the  thirty-day  period  there  shall  be 
excluded  the  days  on  which  either  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  not 
In  session  because  of  adjournment  of  the 
Congress  sine  die. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  term 
"budget  account"  means  any  appropriation 
account  or  other  account  granting  obllga- 
tlonal authority  including,  but  not  limited 
to.  contract  authority,  authority  to  spend 
public  debt  receipts,  and  authority  to  spend 
agency  debt  receipts. 

The  provisions  of  sections  910-913  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  exercise  of 
their  respective  responsibilities  under  this 
section  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  such  provisions  apply  to  the  pro- 
cedure followed  In  the  case  of  reorganiza- 
tion plans:  except  that  references  In  such 
provisions  to  a  "resolution  with  respect  to 
a  reorganization  plan"  shall  be  deemed  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section  to  refer  to  a 
resolution  of  disapproval  under  this  section. 

The  President  shall  not  establish  separate 
ceilings  on  expenditures  or  net  lending  for 
any  budget  account  which  will  prevent  the 
obligation  of  all  funds  made  available  for 
obligation  pursuant  to  this  section. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
Indulgence  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
and  while  there  are  a  number  of  Sena- 
tors on  the  floor,  and  because  there  have 
been  inquiries,  I  wonder  if  I  could  ask  the 
distinguished  acting  majority  leader  if 
he  plans  to  complete  action  on  this  bill 
this  evening,  and  what  the  outlook  is. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  I  may  have  the  attention  of  Senators, 
perhaps  we  can  ascertain  how  many  Sen- 
ators plan  to  offer  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  have  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
it  was  hop)ed  that  the  Senate  would  be 
able  to  complete  action  on  this  bill  today. 
In  which  event  we  would  go  over  imtil 
the  day  sifter  tomorrow,  so  as  to  allow 
committees  to  meet,  and  so  on.  We  do 


not  have  other  items  on  the  calendar 
that  would  necessarily  justify  our  meet- 
ing tomorrow  if  we  are  able  to  complete 
action  on  this  measure  today.  However, 
the  hour  is  somewhat  late,  and  I  know 
Senators  would  like  to  make  plans  if 
they  are  to  have  a  late  dinner.  Therefore, 
I  would  like  to  ask  Senators  who  have 
amendments  to  propose  to  so  indicate, 
so  we  may  get  a  reading. 

There  are  seven  amendments,  as  I 
understand  it.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  if  the  acting 
majority  leader  would  allow  me,  I  believe 
that  there  is  an  amendment  to  the  cur- 
rent pending  amendment  which  will  also 
be  called  up. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  ask  If 
there  is  a  willingness  to  cut  down  on  the 
time  on  amendments?  We  have  a  30- 
minute  limitation  on  all  amendments 
except  that  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  . 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  Intend  to  take  the  hour  and 
a  half  on  my  side  that  is  provided  under 
my  amendment,  but  I  just  cannot  make 
the  commitment  now  that  I  would  be 
willing  to  reduce  it  by  any  amount.  It 
would  be  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half.  I 
wish  I  could  assure  the  Senator  further, 
but  it  all  depends  on  what  happens  on 
these  amendments. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Then,  Mr, 
President,  if  we  are  to  complete  action 
on  the  bill,  it  looks  at  this  point  that 
it  would  be  about  9  o'clock.  What  is  the 
wish  of  Senators? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  did  not  know  we 
were  going  to  try  to  complete  this  bill. 
There  was  a  notice  that  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader  sent  out.  I  have  no  criticism 
of  that,  but  we  came  in  at  12  o'clock  to- 
day. Some  of  us  have  made  plans.  Since 
there  are  six  or  seven  or  eight  amend- 
ments, I  would  hope  we  would  not  try  to 
complete  action  tonight,  but  go  over 
imtll  tomorrow.  Based  on  what  I  have 
heard,  it  might  be  10  o'clock  before  we 
completed  action. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  hear  what  the  manager  of  the  bill 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  have 
to  say? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  say  this  to  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader.  It  was  announced  yester- 
day that  it  would  be  the  purpose  to 
complete  action  on  the  bill  today.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  made  plans  for  tomorrow. 

Let  me  say  that  during  the  time  I 
have  been  in  Congress  I  have  never  asked 
that  a  bill  be  postponed  or  held  up  be- 
cause of  my  wishes,  and  I  do  not  ask  it 
in  this  instance,  but  I  believe  If  we  could 
get  hold  of  this  matter  and  move  it  along, 
we  could  complete  action  by  9  o'clock, 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about 
it. 

Mr,  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  would  certainly  like  to 
see  us  finish  this  measure  this  evening, 
because  a  niunber  of  Senators  have  made 
plans  on  the  prospect  of  finishing  it  to- 
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night.  Besides,  I  do  not  think  all  the 
time  allowed  is  going  to  be  used.  I  think 
a  point  of  order  will  be  made  against  one 
or  more  amendments,  which  will  cut  the 
Ume  down. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  President, 
may  I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  if  he  would  be  wlUing  to  re- 
duce the  time  on  his  amendment  to  1 
hour  on  his  side  and  one-half  hour  on 
the  opposing  side? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  accommodate  the  Senator. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Texas  makes 
a  good  point  in  that  we  may  have  a  point 
of  order.  I  can  say  that  if  there  is  a  point 
of  order  made  against  the  Mclntsnre 
amendment,  an  appeal  will  be  made  and 
there  will  be  debate  on  that.  I  think  we 
are  going  to  be  here  at  least  imtil  9 
o'clock,  if  not  later. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr,  President,  I 
would  b3  glad  to  cut  our  time  down  to 
30  minutes,  and  I  think  we  can  dispose 
of  it  in  less  time  than  that. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  acting  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  read  the  Record 
this  morning,  which  was  the  first  I  heard 
about  this  arrangement.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber ever  holding  up  the  Senate,  either.  I 
was  wondering,  if  we  are  going  to  stay  in 
session  late  tonight,  why  we  did  not  come 
in  a  little  earlier  than  noon.  Was  there 
some  problem  about  coming  In  earlier? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  dis- 
cussed this  with  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  bill  yesterday,  and  I  got  the 
impression  from  him  that,  inasmuch  as 
there  were  some  committee  hearings,  or 
at  least  one  he  wanted  to  attend,  he 
would  prefer  that  we  come  in  at  noon 
today. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Is  there  any  motion 
or  agreement  that  we  cannot  vote  while 
we  are  having  committee  hearings? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No,  but  he  is 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  and  out  of  defer- 
ence to  the  manager  of  the  bill  I  did 
not  ask  that  the  Senate  come  in  earlier. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  May  I  say  I  did  not 
limit  it  to  my  own  consideration  and  my 
committee.  I  said  it  seemed  to  me  so 
many  committees  would  be  holding  hear- 
ings this  morning  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  come  in  before  12. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
it  would  be  my  suggestion,  with  all  due 
respect  to  my  friend  from  Missouri — and 
I  think  I  can  appreciate  his  situation; 
I  think  he  makes  a  very  good  point  in 
justification  of  his  viewpoint — but  in  def- 
erence to  the  manager  of  the  bill,  who 
has  the  burden  of  managing  this  bill, 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  I 
believe  we  ought  to  proceed  and  try  to 
finish  this  biU,  hoping  Senators  will  not 
utilize  all  of  their  time.  I  will  make  every 
effort,  as  we  go  along,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  manager  of  the  bill  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  and  other 
Senators,  to  reduce  time  on  all  amend- 
ments so  as  to  complete  action  on  the  bill 
today. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  the  acting 
majority  leader  can  count  on  our  co- 
operating with  him  fully. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  need. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  time  on  any  roUcall 
vote  during  the  remainder  of  today  be 
limited  to  10  minutes,  with  warning 
bells  to  sound  midway. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  am 
I  to  understand  now  that  the  regulation 
is  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  finish  the 
bill  tonight?  Is  that  what  we  are  going 
to  have  to  do?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  say  there  is  no  order  to  that 
effect. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  not 
the  statement  I  made.  The  suggestion  I 
made  was  that  we  proceed,  in  the  effort 
to  see  If  we  can  do  that. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  As  I  understand  It, 
then,  because  of  the  fact  that  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  did  not  want  to 
have  the  session  start  before  12  o'clock 
today  and  because  he  wants  to  finish  the 
bill  tonight,  we  did  not  start  until  12 
o'clock  and  now  we  are  going  to  stay 
until  the  bill  is  finished,  regardless  of  the 
hour.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No,  I  did  not 
make  such  a  statement.  I  sugested  we 
move  ahead  in  an  effort  to  complete 
action  on  the  bill,  hoping  we  will. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Could  I  ask,  for 
those  of  us  who  may  have  made  previous 
plans,  is  there  a  time  limit,  so  we  could 
tell  how  late  we  will  be?  Supposing  It  runs 
until  11  o'clock.  WUl  it  run  until  11 
o'clock? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  hope  not. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Can  we  have  a  def- 
inite time  on  how  long  we  will  stay? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  not  press  me.  I  am  trying 
to  do  the  best  I  can,  with  the  cooperation 
of  Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Senator's  suggestion,  that 
the  final  vote  on  passage  of  the  bill  occur 
no  later  than  9  o'clock  tonight. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  what  kind  of  as- 
surance Is  there  that  those  of  us  who 
have  amendments  will  get  consideration 
of  those  amendments? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  would 
be  no  assurance  of  time  for  debate.  I  was 
trying  to  accommodate  myself  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri is  quite  correct.  I  am  pepared  at 
any  time  to  debate  my  proposal.  How- 
ever, before  we  get  into  this  kind  of  a 
cutoff,  I  have  a  matter  which  will  take 
time  to  explain. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
has  made  an  excellent  sugestlon. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  withdraw  my  request. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  is  It 
not  true,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  on  yes- 
terday we  were  begging  different  Sena- 
tors to  offer  their  amendments? 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  is  correct.  On  yesterday 
afternoon,  we  asked  Senators  to  come 
forward  and  offer  their  amendments.  I 
went  personally  to  several  Senators  and 
asked  them  if  they  would  present  their 
proposals  yesterday,  but  they  wanted  to 
wait  imtil  today. 

It  is  perfectly  all  right  with  me  if  we 
adjourn  and  go  over  until  tomorrow. 
However,  many  Senators  have  expressed 
the  hope  that  we  can  finish  the  bill  to- 
day. The  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  on 
this  side  and  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill  on  the  minority  side  have  expressed 
their  desire  that  the  bill  be  finished  to- 
day. I  would  like  to  accommodate  myself 
to  their  desires.  They  have  the  burden 
of  managing  the  bill. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  30  amendments.  If  we  take  10  min- 
utes to  an  amendment,  that  would  be 
5  hours.  Tomorrow  is  Wednesday,  in  the 
middle  of  the  week.  I  carmot  understand 
why  we  cannot  come  in  tomorrow. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10   A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, reserving  the  right  to  object,  and 
I  will  not  object,  but  I  make  this  state- 
ment merely  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
to  the  attention  of  the  acting  majority 
leader  that  we  have  an  agreement  on  this 
side  that  votes  will  not  occur  prior  to 
noon  without  advance  notice  to  the  mi- 
nority. We  do  wsmt  to  be  notified  in  ad- 
vance, so  that  votes  will  not  be  had  be- 
fore noon. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  say  in  response  to  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  that  if  we  come  in  at  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning,  I  would  hope 
that  we  could  get  an  agreement  that  cer- 
tain amendments  can  be  offered  and  de- 
bated and  that  we  can  have  some  votes 
tomorrow  before  noon, 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  want  the  distinguished  acting 
majority  leader  to  know  that  I  am  pre- 
pared to  come  in  tomorrow.  I  would  hope 
that  we  could  stay  and  finish  the  bill  so 
that  all  Senators  do  not  have  to  spend 
their  time  here.  However,  If  we  must,  we 
will  accommodate  ourselves  to  whatever 
plane  trips  are  planned  tonight. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  majority  leader 
knocked  himself  out  yesterday  in  an  ef- 
fort to  get  Senators  to  come  in  with 
amendments  today.  We  had  a  drought  of 
amendments  on  yesterday,  and  we  have  a 
plethora  of  amendments  today.  And 
goodness  knows  what  will  happen.  Per- 
haps we  can  agree  on  20  minutes  to  each 
amendment.  As  happened  once  today,  af- 
ter a  vote  on  an  amendment,  they  agreed 
to  withdraw  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
next  amendment.  However,  if  we  do  not 
finish,  we  will  have  to  come  in  tomorrow. 
And  if  we  do,  we  should  know  what  the 
business  will  be  and,  if  we  can  secure  an 
agreement,  what  time  the  Senate  will  be 
voting. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
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It  came  as  somewhat  of  a  sun  'rise  to  me 
on  yesterday  to  find  that  word  had  some- 
how gotten  around  that  there  would  not 
be  votes  on  yesterday  and  tJat  certain 
amendments  would  not  be  called  up  yes- 
terday. I  do  not  know  who  put  that  word 
out.  I  had  indicated  in  the  x^hip  notice 
last  Thursday  that  votes  would  be  had 
on  amendments  Monday  in  tlie  hope  we 
would  be  able  to  finish  the  bii  on  Tues- 
day, today. 

Somehow  or  other  the  word  feot  around 
that  we  woiild  have  no  votes  i  »n  amend 
ments  yesterday,  and  14  Senators  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  were  absent   I  assimie 
that  they  were  so  informed  iilso.  How- 


ever, that  word  was  not  sent 


leadership.  We  made  every  possible  effort 


to  get  amendments  called  up 
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out  by  the 


on  yester- 


was 


day.  We  had  only  three  ariendments 
ciilled  up.  Everyone  wanted  toj  hold  back 
until  today. 

Mr.   President,   was  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-cpnsent  re 
quest   of   the   Senator   from    West   Vir- 
ginia? The  Chair  hears  non4  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.   KENNEDY.   Mr.   President, 
there  an  objection  to  the  last  ujismimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr. 
I  withdrew  the  request  the  Sinator  has 
in  mind.  The  last  unanimo  is-consent 
request  was  that  when  the  Senate  com- 
pletes its  business  today,  it 
adjournment  until  10  o'clock 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI^.  That  re- 
quest has  been  agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  TRANSAtfJTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  1 JUSINESS 
TOMORROW  AND  FOR  THE  UN- 
FINISHED BUSINESS  TO  BE  LAID 
BEFORE  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr,  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, following  the  recognition  of  Sena- 
tors under  any  orders  that  may  have 
been  previously  entered,  therj  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  rou  ;ine  morn- 
ing business  of  not  to  exceed  :5  minutes 
with  statements  limited  there!  i  to  3  min- 
utes, at  the  conclusion  of  grhlch  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  |the  luifin- 
ished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^ 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr 
we  changing  the  ground  rules 
over  until  tomorrow? 

Mr.   ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
know  of. 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.    Mr. 
thought  I  understood  that, 
have  arrangements  that  we 
for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr 
I  woiUd  hope  that  we  could 
night.  I  entered  an  order  for 
tomorrow  in  the  event  that 
finish.  If  we  do  finish  tonigl^t 
vacate  the  order  to  come  in 
tomorrow. 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.    Mr. 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr. 


&' 


President, 


stand  In 
tomorrow 


Without 

President,  su-e 
and  going 

]fot  that  I 

Pi  esldent,    I 
Some  of  us 
lave  made 


President, 
finish  to- 
10  o'clock 
we  do  not 
I  would 
10  o'clock 


Resident,   I 
President,  will 


permission  be  given  to  committees  to  sit 
in  the  morning? 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  who  has  the 
floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  would  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama for  a  question  to  the  acting  major- 
ity leader.  However,  I  do  not  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  leadership  if 
committees  will  be  permitted  to  sit  on 
tomorrow.  The  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  has  a  very 
important  meeting  tomorrow  before  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  .  I  will  point 
out  to  the  Senate  that  we  have  hearings 
or  executive  sessions  scheduled  for  every 
day.  We  need  to  meet  at  10  o'clock  every 
day. 

ECONOMIC    STABILIZATION    ACT   AMENDMENTS 
OF    1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  fS.  398)  to  extend 
and  amend  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  of  1970. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT   REQUEST 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  make  one  last  effort? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
on  any  amendment,  other  than  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin,  be 
limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  as  heretofore  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
object. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  have  an  amend- 
ment to  offer  on  which  I  would  need  more 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
Is  heard. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment which  I  have  introduced  is  for  all 
practical  purposes  identical  to  amend- 
ment No.  46,  which  is  a  printed  amend- 
ment. 

Certain  prior  amendments  have  been 
advanced  on  which  questions  have  been 
made  and  a  point  of  order  rsdsed.  Such 
questions  may  well  be  raised  again. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order  in 
the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Those  who  have  con- 
versations will  please  go  to  the  cloak- 
rooms. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  questions 
have  been  raised  under  the  consent 
agreement  as  to  the  propriety  of  certain 
prior  amendments.  They  may  well  be 
raised  with  respect  to  this  amendment, 
but  I  think  not  properly  so.  Certain 
amendments  have  been  made  to  amend- 
ment No.  46  in  an  attempt  to  clarify  this 
situation. 

This  amendment  attempts  to  amend 
section  5  of  the  bill,  which  apiiears  on 
page  3  of  the  bill.  Section  5  would  change 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  by  add- 


ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
which  would  state: 

Nothing  In  this  title  may  be  construed 
to  authorize  or  require  the  withholding  or 
reservation  of  any  obUgatlonal  authority  pro- 
vided by  law  or  of  any  funds  appropriated 
under  such  authority. 

My  amendment  to  this  section  of  the 
bill  would  simply  go  on  to  provide  that 
this  section  would  not  apply  if  the  ex- 
penditures for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30,  1974,  under  the  budget  would 
otherwise  exceed  $268.7  billion.  It  then 
provides  a  mechanism  by  which  the 
President  may  make  reservations  and 
come  to  Congress,  under  provisions  like 
those  in  the  Reorganization  Act. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  limitations  in 
the  consent  agreement  do  not  apply  to 
this  and  that  it  is  certainly  a  proper 
amendment  and  within  the  general  sub- 
ject of  this  portion  of  the  bill. 

I  shall  argue  this  further  on  this  mat- 
ter, if  a  point  of  order  is  made  as  to 
this  amendment  or  as  to  amendments  to 
this  particular  amendment. 

It  seems  to  me  it  Is  hard  to  see  how 
there  could  be  more  appropriate  legisla- 
tion than  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
for  an  amendment  to  place  a  celling  on 
Federal  expenditures.  The  experience  of 
the  late  1960's  indicates  what  happens 
when  Government  expendltiu-es  substan- 
tially exceed  even  full  employment 
budget  receipts.  Most  economists  agree 
that  this  type  of  overstimulation  of  the 
economy  was  probably  the  most  impor- 
tant reason  that  wholesale  prices  shot 
upward  by  more  than  3  percent  from 
1967  to  1969. 

We  carmot  let  this  happen  again,  par- 
ticularly at  a  time  when  domestic  price 
stability  is  vitally  needed  to  help  reverse 
the  deteriorating  competitive  position  of 
the  United  States  in  the  international 
economy.  We  cannot  permit  the  phase  III 
effort  In  the  private  economy  to  be  nulli- 
fied by  an  Irresponsibly  high  level  of 
Government  spending. 

Yet  there  Is  considerable  danger  that 
this  may  happen.  The  President's  pro- 
posed budget  Is  a  full  employment  budget, 
but  it  Is  still  more  than  $19  billion  below 
what  the  budget  totals  would  have  been 
If  the  programs  currently  In  effect  were 
allowed  to  grow  at  an  unconstrained  rate 
during  fiscal  1973  and  fiscal  1974.  There 
are  certain  to  be  great  pressures  to  spend 
at  a  rate  exceeding  that  which  the  Pres- 
ident has  proposed.  This  simply  cannot 
be  done  without  fanning  the  fires  of  In- 
fiatlon,  unless  we  increase  taxes  to  pay 
for  greater  expenditures.  In  view  of  the 
tremendous  public  opposition  to  this 
move,  I  doubt  seriously  that  such  a  tax 
Increase  Is  likely  to  be  passed  very 
quickly. 

Therefore,  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  concentrated  congressional 
effort  to  hold  down  the  budget  to  the  level 
proposed  by  the  President  Is  the  only  al- 
ternative to  "govemment-pull"  inflation. 
We  may  not  agree  with  the  President's 
priorities,  but  we  should  stick  to  the 
overall  spending  level  which  he  proposes. 
The  spending  celling  which  I  am  propos- 
ing today  would  serve  as  a  basis  for 
focusing  congressional  efforts  on  that 
goal. 
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When  the  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  Committee  was  considering  the 
devaluation  bill,  and  again  today  on  the 
floor  the  senior  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin discussed  an  amendment  to  set  a 
budget  ceiling  of  $265  billion  for  fiscal 
1974.  Despite  my  concurrence  in  the  be- 
lief that  budget  control  for  the  immedi- 
ate future  must  be  one  of  our  highest  pri- 
orities, I  voted  against  this  amendment 
in  committee  for  two  reasons. 

First,  the  $265  billion  figure  may  be 
unreallstlcally  low.  I  hope  not,  but  it  Is 
$3.7  billion  below  what  the  President 
wants  to  spend,  which  means  that  a  total 
of  $3.7  billion  more  in  budget  cuts  than 
those  proposed  by  the  President  would 
have  to  be  made.  Senators  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  have  already  expressed  their 
disapproval  with  many  of  the  proposed 
cuts  and  indicated  their  intention  to  re- 
store these  cuts.  The  only  way  to  do  this 
and  still  keep  the  budget  in  line  would  be 
to  cut  expenditures  in  some  budget  cate- 
gories by  much  more  than  the  President 
has  requested.  I  believe  that  achieving 
a  congressional  consensus  to  make  cuts 
of  this  type  which  are  large  enough  to 
keep  the  fiscal  1974  budget  within  the 
President's  proposed  spending  level  Is  go- 
ing to  be  an  extremely  diflScult  task.  If 
we  mandate  an  additional  $3.7  billion  of 
required  cuts,  this  task  will  become  even 
more  difQcult. 

Nevertheless,  the  effort  should  be  made 
despite  its  formidable  nature  If  such  an 
effort  is  likely  to  contribute  significantly 
to  inflation  restraint.  The  administra- 
tion does  believe,  however,  that  $268.7 
billion  can  be  spent  without  generating 
inflationary  pressures.  We  should  not 
complicate  our  job  significantly  by  adopt- 
ing a  budget  ceUing  much  lower  than  this 
figure  unless  we  are  extremely  confident 
that  the  administration's  assessment  is 
wrcHig.  I  have  not  seen  convincing  evi- 
dence to  this  effect.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  TAFT.  How  much  time  have  I  used 
on  this  amendment?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  used  15  minutes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  inquire  of  the  Chair 
further,  since  I  have  read  only  approxi- 
mately three  pages  of  print  here,  was  the 
time  taken  out  for  the  debate  on  the 
questions  that  were  raised  by  imanlmous 
consent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator yielded  time.  Yes,  the  time  was 
taken. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Ohio  how  much 
time  he  requires? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  like  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  Senator  5  additional  minutes 
out  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator.  Of 
course,  a  budget  ceiling  at  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  level  of  spending  would 
not  prevent  the  Government  from  spend- 
ing less  than  this  amount.  Congress  could 


still  limit  the  budget  to  $265  billion,  or 
any  other  level  below  $268.7  billion,  if  it 
decides  that  this  is  desirable  and  It  is 
able  to  agree  upon  cutbacks  of  sufltt- 
cient  magnitude. 

In  any  event,  my  most  serious  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment  proposed  in  com- 
mittee was  based  on  its  design  rather 
than  on  the  budget  number.  Congress  re- 
jected a  proposed  spending  celling  last 
fall  because  it  would  have  given  the 
President  unlimited  authority  to  make 
whatever  fund  reservations  he  believed 
were  necessary  to  keep  the  budget  within 
the  limits  required  by  the  ceiling.  A 
spending  ceiling  such  as  the  one  pro- 
posed last  fall,  or  the  one  proposed  by 
Senator  PRcxMniE  in  committee,  Is  a  li- 
cense to  Impoimd  funds.  The  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  can  say  that  it 
must  make  impoimdments  to  fulfill  its 
constitutional  obligation  to  faithfully 
execute  the  spending  celling  law.  In 
fact,  an  OMB  official  Indicated  to  my 
staff  that  in  view  of  the  uncertainty  of 
appropriations  totals  vmtll  appropria- 
tions bills  are  actually  passed,  OMB 
might  try  to  help  effectuate  a  spending 
ceiling  by  reserving  fimds  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  lower 
the  spending  ceiling  figure  is  set,  the 
more  massive  these  funds  reservations 
are  likely  to  be. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  spending 
ceiling  should  be  enacted  which  could  be 
used  as  a  mechanism  for  a  further  ero- 
sion of  congressional  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility. One  of  Congress*  primary 
duties  is  to  set  the  Nation's  budgetary 
priorities.  A  congressional  compromise 
of  this  fimction,  in  the  name  of  con- 
trolling inflation  or  any  other  cause, 
would  create  a  serious  imbalance  between 
the  powers  of  the  legislative  and  the 
executive  branches. 

My  amendment  would  give  Congress  a 
proper  participatory  role  in  determin- 
ing which  fund  holdbacks  will  be  made  to 
effectuate  the  spending  celling.  If  such 
action  proves  necessary.  The  President 
would  notify  Congress  within  10  days 
after  he  has  held  funds  in  reservation 
for  this  purpose.  At  that  time  he  would 
supply  Congress  with  a  detailed  justifl- 
cation  for  taking  that  action.  Either 
House  of  Congress  would  then  be  able  to 
override  the  fund  reservation  by  passing 
a  "resolution  of  disapproval"  within  30 
calendar  days  of  that  session  of  Congress, 
not  Including  days  on  which  either  House 
is  in  adjournment  sine  die.  If  such  a  reso- 
lution were  passed  within  this  time,  the 
President  would  have  to  release  the  funds 
in  question. 

A  "resolution  of  di":approval"  would  be 
afforded  expedited  congressiontil  treat- 
ment, so  that  a  flnaJ  vote  on  any  such 
resolution  could  occur  before  the  allow- 
able time  period  expires.  A  motion  to 
discharge  a  committee  of  its  responsibil- 
ity to  consider  the  resolution,  if  mswie  by 
a  proponent  of  the  resolution,  would  be  in 
order  10  days  after  the  resolution  has 
been  referred  to  committee.  Debate  on 
such  a  motion  would  be  limited  to  1  hour, 
and  no  amendments  or  motions  to  re- 
consider would  be  In  order.  Once  the 
resolution  is  reported  out  of  committee, 
a  motion  to  consider  it  would  be  highly 
privileged  and  not  subject  to  debate. 
Debate  on  the  resolution  would  be  lim- 


ited to  10  hours,  and  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit it  would  not  be  in  order.  Motions  to 
postpone  consideration  of  the  resolution, 
and  appeals  relating  to  Senate  or  House 
procedural  rules,  would  be  decided  with- 
out debate. 

These  are  the  same  provisions  as  those 
in  the  Reorganization  Act. 

These  provisions  insure  that  the  en- 
actment of  my  spending  celling  amend- 
ment will  not  result  In  a  surrender  of 
congressional  power  to  the  executive 
branch.  Yet  the  amendment  will  not  lock 
OMB  Into  an  Inflexible  meat-ax  ap- 
proach to  budget  control.  OMB  could 
still  propose  to  reserve  funds  in  any  man- 
ner it  deems  appropriate  for  complying 
with  the  ceiling,  but  Congress  would  have 
a  chance  to  prevent  the  implementation 
of  such  proposals.  Congress  would  be  able 
to  prevent  OMB  from  using  the  budget 
ceiling  as  a  pretense  for  making  unjus- 
tifiably extensive  fund  reservations  or 
major  alterations  in  congressionally  es- 
tablished priorities.  At  the  same  time. 
Congress'  spending  actions  would  clearly 
become  more  visible.  As  a  result.  It  would 
assume  more  responsibility  for  these  ac- 
tions in  the  public's  eyes. 

It  Is  true  that  much  of  the  budget  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year  can  no  longer  be 
controlled  by  congressional  decisions. 
If  expenditures  for  uncontrollables  are 
higher  than  predicted.  It  may  be  inevi- 
table to  avoid  the  need  for  adjustments  in 
order  to  stick  within  the  proposed  budget 
celling,  particularly  since  75  percent  of 
the  budget  Is  now  considered  uncontrol- 
lable. Congress  should  work  with  OMB 
to  keep  fully  abreast  of  the  actual  rate 
of  expenditures  for  imcontroUables,  so 
that  as  much  time  and  flexibility  as  pos- 
sible will  be  available  for  making  such 
adjustments. 

Of  course,  our  major  effect  on  this 
year's  budget  totals  will  come  through 
our  actions  on  appropriations  bills.  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  act  promptly  on  these 
bills  In  a  maimer  which  would  leave  no 
doubts  that  any  fund  reservations  on  the 
basis  that  the  93d  Congress  is  spend- 
crazy  is  imjustifiable. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  budget  celling 
approach  should  be  the  total  and  per- 
manent answer  to  Congress'  problems 
with  budget  control.  It  Is  essential  that 
Congress  move  immediately  to  enact  re- 
form proposals  which  would  end  our 
fragmented  method  of  considering  the 
budget.  If  Congress  would  consider  the 
budget  as  one  imlfied  document.  It  would 
be  In  a  much  better  position  to  make 
responsible  spending  decisions  than  it  Is 
at  the  present  time. 

Nevertheless,  the  need  to  avoid  infia- 
tionary  Government  spending  Is  too 
great  now  to  wait  for  comprehensive 
congressional  reform.  I  believe  that  my 
amendment  will  prove  to  be  a  major 
step  toward  Insuring  that  this  need  will 
be  met,  without  further  tipping  the  bal- 
ance between  Congress  and  the  executive, 
during  the  Interim  period  In  which  Con- 
gress considers  more  fundamental  budget 
reforms. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Does  the  Senator  yield 
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for    the    submission    of    a    jerfecting 
amendment? 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  yield  to  the  Seiator  for 
that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICERS.  A  per- 
fecting amendment  would  not  be  in 
order  until  all  time  has  beer  used  or 
yielded  back. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  jield  back 
my  time  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICIK.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  tha  time. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  this  question?  If  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  offers  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment, what  happens  with  respe(  :t  to  time 
on  that  amendment? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFPICEA.  There 
would  be  20  minutes  on  the  rerfecting 
amendment,  10  minutes  on  eacn  side. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  (i  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  } 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICKR.  The 
Senator  will  state  it.  1 

Mr.  TAPT.  As  I  understand,  i  perfect- 
ing amendment  would  not  be! in  order 
until  all  the  time  of  the  proponent  of 
the  amendment  has  expired.  It  has  ex- 
pired; I  was  talking  on  time  oii  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No,  all 
time  on  the  amendment,  not  just  the 
proponent's  time  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TAPT.  If  that  is  the  case ,  I  would 
be  willing  to  yield  to  the  Senator  for  a 
comment,  or  to  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment if  he  desires. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  do  it,  Mr.  I  resident, 
for  the  purpose  of  offering  a  perfecting 
amendment. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  Presidei  it,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I.  too.  wish  ;o  offer  a 
perfecting  amendment.  All  tim<  on  both 
sides,  as  I  understand,  has  to  b ;  used  or 
yielded  back. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Has  all  time  been 
yielded  back  with  respect  to  tiie  oppo- 
nents of  the  Taft  amendment? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  op- 
ponents of  the  amendment  sti]l  have  2 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texa^ . 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  dislike 
doing  this  very  much,  because  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  the  Idea  of  s(ftting  an 
expenditure  limit  of  $268.7  billion.  I  am 
very  much  in  agreement  with  that  ob- 
jective, but  I  think  it  should  be  con- 
sidered as  separate  legislation. 

I,  therefore,  reluctantly,  Mr.  I^resldent, 
must  raise  a  point  of  order.  Th^  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  frbm  Ohio 
Is  not  germane,  and  is,  thereforie,  out  of 
order. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICE^R.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr  TAFT.  Is  it  In  order  t<i  raise  a 
point  of  order  at  this  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is.  A 
point  of  order  may  be  raised  iifter  the 
proponents'  time  is  expired,  ^d  the 
proponents*  time  has  expired. 


Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  hear  from  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  provided  someone  wHI  yield  time 
to  the  Senator  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  want? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  like  about  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  3  minutes  on  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  issue  In- 
volved here  is  clearly  whether  or  not  this 
particular  amendment  Is  germane  to  the 
bill  as  it  is  before  us,  as  set  out  in  the 
imanlmous-consent  agreement. 

There  has  been  a  prior  niling  on  a 
couple  of  amendments,  to  the  effect  that 
various  amendments  were  not  germane. 
I  think  I  pointed  out  in  my  opening 
argument  that  I  felt  very  clearly  that 
this  particular  amendment,  which  modi- 
fies the  language  on  page  3,  line  25,  by 
putting  a  modification  upon  the  effect 
of  that  language  in  the  event  of  a  spend- 
ing ceiling  being  exceeded,  and  then  goes 
on  to  explain  that,  if  that  debt  ceiling 
is  exceeded,  certain  procedures  may  be 
taken  by  the  President,  nevertheless,  to 
spend  beyond  that  spending  ceiling. 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if  the  Par- 
liamentarian would  give  me  his  atten- 
tion on  this  matter.  I  am  arguing  a  point 
of  order. 

It  seems  to  me  that  nothing  could 
be  clearer  as  a  modification  of  this  par- 
ticular language  in  section  5,  than  put- 
ting on  a  spending  ceiling  which  places 
a  condition  on  the  effect  of  the  section. 

The  McGovem  anti-impoundment 
amendment  was  held  to  be  in  order  at  an 
earlier  time,  and  I  pointed  out  at  the 
time  that  this  ruling  was  perfectly  ap- 
propriate. 

Is  the  Parliamentarian  aware  of  the 
section  I  am  referring  to?  Has  he  the 
am.endment  before  him? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  aware. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  Mc- 
Govem amendment  went  even  further  by 
way  of  substance  than  my  amendment, 
in  that  it  put  a  complete  limitation  on 
impoimdments.  This  goes  far  beyond  the 
impoundment  limitation  section  that  is 
currently  in  the  bill.  Yet  the  specific  sub- 
jective matter  was  Impoundment,  which 
is  exactly  the  same  as  the  subject  of  my 
amendment  except  that  my  language 
applies  specifically  and  modifies  specifi- 
cally the  language  that  Is  In  the  bill  at 
the  top  of  page  4. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  the  amendment  is  not 
germane,  because  besides  dealing  with 
Impoundment,  it  deals  with  another  sub- 
ject matter,  which  is  a  budget  limita- 
tion, and  Is  not  included  in  the  commit- 
tee bill. 

The  bill  Is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  timendment  not  be  read. 


but  that  It  be  printed  In  full  In  the 

Record. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  printed  in  full  in  the 

Recoko. 
The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 
At  tbe  end  of  the  blU,  add  the  following 

new  section : 

CONTROL  OF  INTESZST  RATES 

Sec.  9.  The  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of 
1970  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  section 
203  tbe  following  new  section: 
"{  203A.  CoNTROi.  or  Intsrkst  Rates 

"(a)  Immediately  upon  tbe  enactment  of 
this  section,  tbe  President  shall  Issue  an 
order  stabilizing  Interest  rates  at  levels  not 
greater  than  tbe  highest  levels  pertaining 
to  various  types  of  categories  of  credit 
transactions  charged  by  each  business  enter- 
prise prlmarUy  engaged  in  lending  dur- 
ing tbe  thirty-day  period  ending  March 
16,  1973.  If  a  business  enterprise  bad  no 
appUcable  credit  transactions  during  such 
thirty-day  period,  the  level  established  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  the  highest  appli- 
cable level  In  tbe  nexjt  preceding  thirty- 
day  period  In  which  BVKb  transactions  did 
occur.  \ 

"(b)  Orders  and  regulations  Issued  by 
tbe  President  under  this  title  may  provide 
for  such  adjustments  In  tbe  Interest-rate 
levels  estabUshed  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  gross 
inequities  and  to  promote  desirable  levels 
of  economic  growth,  but  any  such  order 
or  regulation  shall  provide  for  such  edjust- 
ments  only  after  public  bearings  conducted 
in  tbe  manner  prescribed  in  section  207(c)." 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  8  minutes  of  the  10  that  I  under- 
stand I  have. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  that  I 
am  now  offering  in  simple  terms  puts  In- 
terest rates  under  mandatory  price  con- 
trols. This  amendment  provides  a  new 
section  to  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
instructing  the  President  upon  enact- 
ment to  issue  an  order  requiring  that  In- 
terest rate  levels  be  no  greater  than  the 
highest  levels  charged  by  business  enter- 
prises primarily  engaged  In  lending  dur- 
ing the  30-day  period  ending  March  16, 
1973. 

If  a  business  enterprise  happened  to 
have  no  credit  transactions  during  that 
period,  the  levels  would  be  established  at 
the  highest  applicable  Interest  rate  In 
the  next  preceding  30-day  period  after 
the  transaction,  or  otherwise  the  30-day 
period  ending  February  16,  1973,  and  so 
forth. 

The  amendment  also  provides  that  ad- 
justments In  interest  rate  levels  may  be 
made  to  prevent  gross  Inequities  and  to 
promote  desirable  levels  of  economic 
growth  but  that  public  hearings  would 
be  required  before  any  such  increases  in 
interest  rates  could  be  granted. 

I  repeat,  in  simple  terms,  this  amend- 
ment puts  interest  rates  under  manda- 
tory price  controls. 

Do  we  need  any  further  proof  that  ac- 
tion is  needed  than  the  record  of  three 
increases  in  the  prime  rate  in  just  the 
last  3  montlis? 

In  late  December,  some  banks  raised 
their  prime  rate  to  6  percent. 

On  January  4,  those  which  had  not 
gone  to  that  level  in  December  made  the 
move  to  6  percent. 

On  February  26,  all  went  to  6V4  per- 
cent. And  yesterday,  Mr.  President,  some 
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eight  major  banks  raised  their  prime 
lending  rate  to  6%  percent. 

Now  I  see  in  this  a  disturbing  pattern 
all  too  familiar  to  those  of  us  who  fought 
the  battle  of  the  skyrocketing  prime  rate 
back  In  1969  and  1970. 

Then,  as  now,  the  Nation  relied  on 
self-restraint  by  the  banking  industry. 

We  saw  what  happened  then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Prime  rates  which  finally  soared  to 
8Vi  percent,  the  highest  in  modern  his- 
tory. 

And  then,  as  now,  Mr.  President,  the 
banking  industry  assured  us  that  in- 
creasing the  prime  rate  for  its  best  cor- 
porate customers  would  not  affect  home 
mortgage  rates,  consumer  loans  or  the 
rates  charged  small  business  borrowers. 

Let  me  recall  for  you  what  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Alabama 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  said 
on  June  16, 1969: 

There  is  simply  no  way  of  carrying  this  out 
for  a  particular  class  and  not  having  it  ad- 
versely affect  bousing,  small  business,  con- 
sumers, generally — tbe  ordinary  people  who 
have  to  depend  on  credit  to  carry  them  on. 
There  are  lots  of  them  in  this  country,  in- 
cluding the  farmers,  those  who  want  to  buy 
bouses,  small  businesses,  consumers,  gen- 
erally. They  are  bound  to  be  adversely 
affected. 

And  then,  Mr.  President,  my  colleague 
from  Alabama  went  on  to  say  that  he 
feared  that  wage  and  price  controls 
would  have  to  be  imposed  if  the  rise  in 
Interest  rates  were  allowed  to  continue. 

The  prescience  of  this  observation  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Commit- 
tee was  borne  out  in  short  order,  Mr. 
President. 

Not  long  after  the  prime  rate  hit  that 
historic  high  of  8  V^  percent,  the  effective 
rate  paid  by  small  businessmen,  con- 
sumers, farmers,  and  personal  borrowers 
went  to  well  over  10  percent  in  most 
cases,  after  computing  the  impact  of 
compensating  balances. 

At  that  point,  Mr.  President,  and  with 
no  signs  of  forthcoming  cooperation  by 
the  banks  which  establish  prime  In- 
terest rate  levels.  Senators  Dodd,  Ran- 
dolph, and  I  introduced  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  regulation  of  the  maximum 
Interest  rates  which  may  be  charged  by 
federally  supervised  banks. 

When  we  Introduced  that  legislation, 
Mr.  President,  I  said,  and  I  quote: 
•  Our  ofBclals  concerned  with  the  economic 
health  of  tbe  Nation  are  powerless  to  act 
directly  to  curb  this  rate  Increase.  The  Sec- 
retary of  tbe  Treasury  viras  not  even  con- 
sulted by  the  banks  before  they  Increased 
their  rates. 

The  bill  being  Introduced  would  give  tbe 
Federal  government  the  authority  to  regulate 
Interest  rates.  Thus  our  financial  officials 
would  be  able,  If  they  thought  it  necessary, 
to  reduce  the  rates  being  charged  to  Amer- 
ican consumers  and  businessmen. 

Unfortimately,  our  bill  did  not  pass 
at  that  time,  Mr.  President. 

I  emphasize  that  word  "unfortunately" 
because  I  was  as  convinced  then  as  I 
am  convinced  today  that  there  are  very 
few  factors  as  closely  related  to  the 
trend  of  inflation  in  our  economy  as  the 
Interest  rates  charged  by  commercial 
banks.  And  yet.  in  an  age  when  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  look  to  their  Federal 


Government  to  put  a  stop  to  runaway 
inflation  there  is  no  other  item  so  little 
imder  Federal  guidance  as  commercial 
Interest  rates. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  after  we  un- 
successfully introduced  our  bill  to  regu- 
late maximimi  Interest  rates,  Mr.  Nixon 
Imposed  the  wage  and  price  controls 
Senator  Sparkman  foresaw. 

And  now,  today,  with  most  controls 
lifted  in  phase  m,  history  is  repeating 
itself,  starting  once  more  with  a  series  of 
interest  rate  increases. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
offered  the  amendment  to  roll  back  in- 
terest rates  to  the  March  16  level,  be- 
cause I  believe  legislation  is  the  quick- 
est, most  effective  response  that  Con- 
gress can  make  to  a  situation  this  serious. 

Let  me  now  sum  up  the  case  for 
adoption  of  this  amendment: 

First.  The  rates  which  banks,  pay  to 
their  depositors  are  regulated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  but  the  price  which 
borrowers  pay  is  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  banks  themselves. 

Second.  Yet  few  factors  are  so  closely 
tied  to  inflationary  trends  as  rising  inter- 
est rates  charged  by  commercial  banks. 

Tlilrd.  Disclaimers  to  the  contrary,  his- 
tory as  recently  as  1969  tells  us  that  in- 
creases in  the  prime  lending  rate  ignite 
increases  in  the  interest  rates  on  home 
mortgages,  small  business  loans,  con- 
sumer loans,  and  farm  loans. 

Fourth.  Reluctance  to  legislate  Interest 
rate  controls  in  1969  was  followed  a  year 
later  by  the  imposition  of  wage  and  price 
controls  to  stem  a  runaway  Inflation. 

Fifth.  With  most  controls  now  re- 
moved, the  1969  pattern  Is  repeating  it- 
self. We  have  seen  three  increases  in  the 
prime  interest  rate  in  the  last  3  months. 

Sixth.  In  the  absence  of  voluntary  re- 
straint, legislation  to  roll  back  the  most 
recent  interest  hikes  Is  clearly  in  order. 

The  issue  today  is  whether  the  Con- 
gress will  take  the  step  necessary  to 
assure  the  American  people  that  we  are 
serious  about  holding  down  inflation  or 
whether  we  are  only  willing  to  pay  lip- 
service  to  this  clear  need. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  of  all 
the  amendments  offered  to  the  bill,  this 
is  the  most  damaging.  It  could  create 
havoc,  not  only  in  the  United  States  but 
in  the  world  outside. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  has  as  his  ob- 
jective control  of  the  prime  rate,  but 
that  is  not  what  the  bill  says.  The  bill 
says  it  is  limited  to  business  enterprises 
primarily  engaged  in  lending,  but  it 
refers  to  the  highest  levels  pertaining  to 
various  types  of  categories  of  credit 
transactions;  so  he  is  putting  a  freeze 
not  only  on  the  prime  rate,  but  on  the 
mortgage  rate,  on  the  consumer  rate,  on 
every  rate  that  can  be  categorized. 

What  would  happen  if  thii  went  into 
effect,  assuming  the  continued  existence 
of  inflationary  pressure?  The  banks 
would  soon  find  that  they  had  no  cus- 
tomers. The  first  thing  that  would  hap- 
pen would  be  that  the  market  would  be 
flooded  with  commercial  paper,  which  is 
the  first  refuge  of  a  borrower  who  finds 
him.self  caught  in  a  credit  situation  and 
that  is  not  covered  by  this  bill. 

There  is  no  limit  on  the  amoimt  of 
interest  that  can  be  charged  for  com- 


mercial paper,  so  the  banks  would  just 
go  out  of  the  business  of  lending  to  big 
business.  Big  business  would  get  its 
money  at  the  rate  and  would  have  to  pay 
for  it.  They  would  go  the  commercial 
paper  route.  A  freeze  of  an  interest  rate 
in  the  United  States,  where  rates  au-e 
already  lower  than  they  are  abroad, 
would  mean  that  that  much  money  avail- 
able which  might  be  for  deposit  and  then 
relending  in  the  United  States  would 
flow  abroad.  Our  balance-of-payments 
situation  is  in  terrible  state  now.  It 
would  be  impossible  if  this  limitation 
were  put  on  it.  The  banks  could  not  pro- 
tect themselves. 

Obviously,  If  the  banks  are  not  able 
to  lend  at  the  actual  practical  rate, 
and  there  are  other  people  who  will,  then 
we  will  have  a  black  market  in  interest. 
If  this  amendment  were  to  go  into  effect, 
the  bank  might  be  limited  to  a  particular 
rate.  It  could  loan  its  money  to  a  friend. 
Then  that  friend  or  black  marketer  could 
take  the  money  to  any  level  he  pleased. 
Money  and  credit  are  so  volatile  that 
they  will  find  their  level  regardless  of 
what  we  try  to  do  to  dam  them. 

All  this  would  do  would  be  to  take  the 
American  banking  system  out  of  the 
business  of  loaning  money  because,  as  I 
say.  the  people  who  need  the  money  and 
the  people  who  have  the  money  to  lend 
will  both  go  where  the  practical  interest 
rate  is  and  not  where  there  is  a  con- 
trolled interest  rate. 

By  putting  in  ttiis  amendment,  the 
Senator  has  avoided  the  most  terrible 
situation  of  all,  which  would  have  been 
true  with  his  original  amendment.  The 
Federal  Government  could  not  borrow 
money  or  go  into  the  open  market  and 
pay  a  higher  rate  than  it  had  paid  the 
last  time  around.  This  would  have  made 
it  impossible  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  continue  to  manage  its  debt.  He 
took  care  of  that. 

Let  me  repeat,  by  the  language  in  the 
amendment  he  would  freeze  every  level 
of  interest  rate  applied  to  the  various 
types  of  transactions  by  lending  institu- 
tions and  then,  if  the  demand  for  money 
were  strong  enough,  as  I  think  it  will  be 
if  we  are  going  to  continue  to  grow,  aH 
the  lending  businesses  would  move  out  of 
the  banks  and  it  would  be  accompliihed 
by  commercial  paper.  It  would  be  ac- 
complished in  one  way  or  another  by  a 
black  market  and  we  would  have  not 
only  chaos  but  we  would  also  have  con- 
tinued inflation,  and  we  would  also  have 
a  serious  increase  in  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit,  as  people  took  their  money 
abroad  where  they  could  get  higher  in- 
terest on  it,  because  of  the  issue  of  the 
freezing  rate  in  which  money  is  loaned, 
in  effect  freezing  also  the  rates  that  can 
be  paid  for  that  money  by  those  who  try 
to  gather  it  to  lend  it.  This  would  apply 
also  to  savings  and  loan  institutions  and 
credit  imions  and  to  everyone  else  who 
is  in  a  business  enterprise  engaged  in 
lending. 

I  therefore  believe  that  this  is  a  very, 
very  serious  proposal,  and  I  would  hope 
that  its  author  would  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  me? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 
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,  wiU  the 

Question? 

yield  to 


Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  t  3  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  As  eager  is  we  all 
are  to  maintain  fair  interest  mtes  and 
I  mean  by  that,  not  rising  inteiest  rates, 
which  should  be  avoided,  of  con  rse,  must 
we  not  recognize  that  this  aniendment 
flies  in  the  face  of  the  agreemei  it  worked 
out  in  the  international  monetary  mar- 
ket Just  yesterday  or  the  day  bel  ore  seek- 
ing to  strengthen  the  dollar? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  could  ven^  well  do. 
I  do  not  know  all  the  details  of  that 
agreement,  but  certainly  oui  friends 
abroad  would  not  be  interests  I  in  sup- 
porting the  dollar  if,  over  here  we  have 
completely  frozen  off  credit  markets. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  should  like 
to  make,  and  I  am  glad  the  Seni  ktor  from 
Alabama,  the  manager  of  the  b|ll,  inter- 
rupted me,  because  my  mind  tu^ed  over 
a  cog,  this  will  freeze  interest  rates  at 
different  levels  in  different  institutions, 
which  means  that  the  man  whci  charged 
the  most  in  March  will  have  the  privilege 
of  charging  the  most  from  here  on  out, 
and  the  man  who  is  trying  to  keep  the 
interest  rates  down  will  now  find  himself 
at  a  disadvantage,  which  is  always  the 
case  whenever  we  freeze  things. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President, 
Senator  from  Utah  yield  for  a  ( 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  \a 
the  Senator  from  New  York.        I 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Would  the  Seriator  tell 
us  how  this  will  affect  the  operktions  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  tierms  es- 
pecially of  its  open  market  operations? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Well,  since,  apparent- 
ly, it  is  the  intention  of  the  author  not  to 
interfere  with  the  open  money  market. 
Its  effect  might  be  minimal  but  it  will 
make  it  impossible  for  the  Peiral  Re- 
serve Board  to  have  any  flexibility  with 
respect  to  some  lending  rates  in  i  lompari- 
son  with  the  primary  rates  iiat  the 
banks  might  charge. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Would  the  Sena  or  agree 
with  me  that  there  is  a  materlid  differ- 
ence here,  which  is  one  of  quat  ty.  That 
is.  where  we  are  controlling  ar  Item  of 
sale  and  the  seller  may  have  ^-ery  real 
reasons  to  keep  a  work  force  g)ing  and 
keep  a  brand  name  current,  whi  e  he  has 
to  sell  his  merchandise  he  wou;  d  do  his 
utmost  to  fly  with  a  price  limita  ;ion;  but 
when  we  are  dealing  with  mone  y  we  are 
dealing  with  a  subtle  situation,  not  just 
in  the  local  market  but  in  the  world 
market,  which  can  be  withheld  without 
any  great  cost  to  the  withhold*  r,  but  is 
terribly  disruptive  to  hear.  One  of  the 
reasons  we  are  so  sensitive  abou  ;  putting 
controls  at  the  production  level  c  n  food — 
although  I  am  for  them— is  that  I  realize 
the  supply  could  dry  up.  This  would  be 
even  more  true  with  regard  t<i  money, 
and  I  would  be  worried  by  this  kind  of 
inflexible  rollback. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  is  very  Inflexible 
particularly  to  the  financial  institutions 
which  are  the  backbone  of  our  internal 
monetary  system. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  tc  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  |hat  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  brought  up 


a  very  Important  point.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Bosird  would 
be  able  to  operate  its  open  market  trans- 
actions if  this  becomes  law. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining,  please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark).  The  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire has  10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  3^eld  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  . 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  Mclntyre  amendment  and  do  so 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  problems  de- 
scribed by  the  Senators  from  New  York 
and  Utah.  However,  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  have  carefully  read  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  Senator's  amendment,  or 
at  least  interpreted  It  the  way  I  do.  It  is 
short  and  it  states: 

(b)  Orders  and  regulations  Issued  by  the 
President  under  this  title  may  provide  for 
such  adjustments  in  the  interest-rate  levels 
established  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  as 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  gross  Inequities 
and  to  promote  desirable  levels  of  economic 
growth,  but  any  such  order  or  regulation 
shall  provide  for  such  adjustments  only 
after  public  hearings  conducted  In  the  man- 
ner prescribed  in  section  207(c) . 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
mystery  about  Interest  rates.  People  say 
we  cannot  freeze  them  and  that  they 
have  been  exempted  from  mandatory 
controls  in  phase  n.  Nonsense.  There  is 
no  reason  why  we  cannot  treat  Interest 
rates  like  any  other  price,  especially  as 
imder  the  Mclntyre  amendment  It  pro- 
vides for  an  escape  clause.  It  is  flexible. 
It  would  be  proper  for  the  President,  after 
hearings,  to  provide  a  flexible  range 
situation  that  can  vary,  and  also  have  a 
rise  if  it  is  necessary  for  the  balance-of- 
payment  situation,  or  to  promote  eco- 
nomic growth.  But  what  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  is  saying  is  that 
we  should  have  a  public  hearing  on  the 
increases,  and  know  why.  It  should  be 
explained  to  us. 

I  do  not  see  that  this  is  such  a  radical 
or  destructive  proposal.  It  will  not  de- 
stroy the  banks.  What  they  have  to  do  is 
to  make  a  case  before  they  can  have  any 
kind  of  sharp  Increase  which  would 
punish  the  homebuyer,  the  farmer,  and 
so  many  others  in  our  society. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  point  out  to  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett), 
when  he  talks  about  a  freeze,  that  this 
Is  not  a  freeze.  That  has  just  been  ampll- 
fled  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  This 
is  a  mandatory  control  with  an  escape 
clause  in  public  hearings.  If  the  re- 
quested increase  is  justifiable,  based  on 
the  record,  then  an  increase  could  be 
granted. 

Let  me  remind  my  good  friends  here 
that  on  Thursday,  which  is  the  day  after 
tomorrow,  the  bsmkers  have  been  sum- 
moned to  Washington  to  meet  with  Ar- 
thur Bums  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
and  I  think  Manufacturers  Tnist,  which 
Is  the  fourth  largest  bank  and  the  one 
which  started  this  latest  increase  in 
prime  interest  rates,  will  be  there. 

Why,  in  view  of  the  seriousness  of  in- 
fiatlon;  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  eat- 
ing up  our  dollars  and  hurting  people 


who  are  on  fixed  incomes,  should  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
have  to  be  hat  in  hand?  Why  should  not 
we  In  Congress  consider  what  he  really 
needs — a  big  stick  to  bring  these  peo- 
ple into  line? 

Every  record  shows  that  since  Decem- 
ber, January.  February,  and  March  they 
have  raised  the  prime  rate  from  some- 
where in  the  vicinity  of  5%  to  6%  per- 
cent, with  a  corresponding  rippling  effect. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  more  than 
credit  that  is  so  inflationary  and  hits 
everybody's  pocketbook. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we 
get  (HI  record.  If  we  are  serious  about 
stopping  Inflation  in  Congress  and  we 
are  going  to  give  It  more  than  lip  serv- 
ice, that  Is  what  we  must  do  here  today. 
I  say  Congress  should  take  the  steps  nec- 
essary to  assure  the  American  people 
that  we  are  serious  about  holding  down 
inflation  and  are  not  willing  to  continue 
to  pay  lip  service  to  this  clear  need  be- 
fore us. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire realizes  the  extent  of  the  burden 
that  the  public  hearing  proposal  would 
put  on  the  country.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  banks  there  are — 44,000;  probably 
the  same  niunber  of  savings  and  loan 
associations. 

He  talks  about  each  enterprise.  He  is 
not  talking  about  the  business  enterprise 
that  charges  the  highest  rate.  So,  as  I 
read  this,  before  any  lending  institution 
could  change  any  established  rate.  It 
would  have  to  go  through  a  public  hear- 
ing process. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  mentioned  Arthur  Bums,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
because  what  I  have  in  my  hand  as  the 
basis  of  the  ad  lib  remarks  I  was  making 
is  a  memorandimi  that  I  received  this 
afternoon  from  Arthur  Bums,  and  I  will 
read  it: 

The  amendment  to  the  Economic  Sta- 
bUlzation  Act  proposed  by  Senator  Mclntyre 
In  present  circumstances  could  have  the 
most  serious  consequences  for  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  First  a  freeze  on  interest  rates 
wovild  probably  lead  to  a  massive  outflow  of 
dollars  to  foreign  money  markets  where 
higher  interest  rates  could  be  obtained. 

And  our  big  problem  abroad  is  that 
too  many  dollars  are  there  now. 

Second,  financial  institutions  would  re- 
duce drastically  their  volume  of  lending.  All 
businesses  would  suffer,  and  so  too  woulfl 
home  buyers  and  consumers  needing  credit. 

Third,  a  black  market  for  credit  would  In- 
evitably develop,  and  the  Interest  rates  that 
would  need  to  be  paid  In  that  market  would 
vastly  exceed  to  highest  rates  experienced 
during  the  past  decade. 

There  is  another  paragraph,  which 
reads: 

The  above  comments  are  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  Senator  Mclntyre's  amend- 
ment would  not  apply  to  open  market  rates 
of  interest.  If  that  assumption  is  Invalid, 
then  the  Federal  Reserve  would  lose  all  con- 
trol over  the  money  supply  and  bank  credit. 
The  consequence  could  only  be  uncontrolled 
inflation. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  have  made  my 
point;  and  if  the  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment Is  ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
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of  his  time,  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  back 
mine. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Let  me  sum  up,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  rates  on  savings  accounts  which 
banks  pay  to  their  depositors  are  regu- 
lated by  the  Federal  Government,  but  the 
price  which  borrowers  pay  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  banks  themselves.  Yet. 
few  factors  are  so  closely  tied  to  infla- 
tionary trends  as  the  interest  rates 
charged  oy  commercial  banks.  They  can 
disclaim  all  they  want  to  the  contrary, 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  can  claim  the 
London  Bridge  is  falling  down.  Never- 
theless, history,  as  recently  as  1969,  tells 
us  that  Increases  in  the  prime  lending 
rate  ignite  increases  In  the  Interest  rates 
on  home  mortgages,  small  business  loans, 
and  consumer  loans. 

I  say  it  Is  time  for  Congress  to  stand 
up  and  put  controls  on  prime  Interest 
rates. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  is  not  germane  and 
therefore  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
have  time  remaining  in  which  I  may 
debate  the  issue  of  germaneness? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Texas  making  a  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  raise  the  point  of 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  has  yielded 
back  his  time.  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  desire  time  to  debate 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  First.  I  have  to  have 
a  ruling  from  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
CLARK) .  The  Chair  rules  the  amendment 
is  not  germane,  there  being  nothing  In 
the  bill  with  respect  to  control  of  inter- 
est rates. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  appeal  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair  and  ask  for  time  to  debate 
the  issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ten  min- 
utes are  allotted  to  each  side  on  the 
appeal. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not think  of  a  more  shallow  effort  on 
behalf  of  the  committee  on  which  I  serve 
than  this  repeated  reliance  on  what  is 
a  sham,  and  that  is  the  rule  of  so-called 
germaneness. 

What  we  are  doing  here  today,  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
well  knows,  is  reenacting  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970.  as  amended. 

All  one  need  do  to  find  out  how  im- 


portant interest  rates  are  in  this  ques- 
tion— as  to  whether  this  is  germane  at 
this  time— is  to  refer  back  to  that  bill. 
Public  Law  92-210.  and  one  will  find 
that  by  deflnite  implication,  by  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  today,  we  are  enacting 
and  revivifying  and  putting  new  life  into 
it  effective  May  1  of  this  year.  It  is  pretty 
hard  for  me,  as  a  Member  of  this  great 
body,  as  a  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
who  is  very  concerned  not  only  with  the 
banking  industry  of  America  but  also 
with  the  people  who  are  being  eaten 
alive  by  inflation,  to  believe  that  a  tech- 
nical rule  would  be  brought  to  bear 
against  an  amendment  with  as  much 
merit  as  the  one  I  am  offering  here. 

Section  202  of  the  law  we  are  reenact- 
ing and  putting  into  effect  for  another 
year  reads: 

It  is  hereby  determined  that  in  order  to 
stabilize  the  economy,  reduce  inflation,  min- 
imize unemployment.  Improve  the  Nation's 
competitive  position  In  world  trade,  and  pro- 
tect the  purchasing  power  of  the  doUar,  It  Is 
necessary  to  stabilize  prices,  rents,  wages, 
salaries,  dividends,  and  interest. 

Section  203  reads: 

(a)  The  President  is  authorized  to  issue 
such  orders  and  regulations  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate, accompanied  by  a  statement  of 
reasons  for  such  orders  and  regulations. 


Subsection  (2)  of  that  section  reads: 
StabUlze  interest  rates  and  corporate  divi- 
dends and  similar  transfers  at  levels  con- 
sistent with  orderly  economic  growth. 

Is  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  afraid  that  we  might  carry  this, 
that  the  prime  interest  rates  might  find 
theselves  tied  down  to  what  they  should 
be  tied  down  to?  Their  record  Is  not  so 
glorious  that  we  have  to  consider  them 
sacrosanct. 

So  I  think  that  whether  or  not  a  par- 
ticular bill  which  we  have  here  fails  to 
mention  the  word  "Interest"  is  a  sham, 
because  this  is  a  bill  which  continues  the 
real  crux  of  the  matter,  which  is  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970,  as 
amended,  which  refers  all  over  to  stabi- 
lizing interest  and  controlling  interest. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that 
in  good  conscience  and  justice  that  the 
technicalities  offered  by  the  committee 
leader  on  this  bill  would  be  overridden 
and  that  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  would 
be  overruled  so  that  we  may  vote  on  the 
merits  up  and  down  on  the  question  of 
mandatory  controls  on  interest.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  withhold  his  request  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  for  one  moment,  I  will 
withdraw  the  point  of  order  that  I 
raised,  and  we  will  subsequently  move 
to  table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Up  and  down? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  already  ruled  on  the  point  of 
order,  and  it  would  take  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  First,  I  wish  to  pro- 
pound a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Texas  have  the  right  to  withdraw 
his  point  of  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  He  may 
do  so  with  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.    TOWER.   Mr.   President.    I    ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  withdraw 
the  point  of  order. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  object. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  withdraw  my  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  take  just  one- 
half  moment  to  say  that  while  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  substance  of  the  Senator's 
amendment,  his  point  on  the  point  of 
order  is  extremely  well  taken.  If  the  rule 
on  germaneness  under  the  agreement  is 
such  as  demonstrated  today  in  rulings  by 
the  Chair,  the  Senate  had  better  do 
something  about  correcting  it.  Otherwise 
it  is  going  to  do  nothing  but  frustrate 
this  body  in  processing  legislation.  I  can- 
not think  of  anything  that  would  hold  up 
the  obtaining  of  unanimous-consent 
agreements  more,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  germaneness.  The  germaneness 
rule  should  be  sensible  and  one  that  is 
broadly  construed  and  not  narrowly  con- 
strued. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
This  is  a  technical  sham.  That  is  why  I 
think  We  should  now  turn  it  down. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has*  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  frc«n  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  support  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  What 
they  say  is  correct.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  the  Price  and  Wage  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  not  only  mentions  the  inteiest 
rates  but  specifies  them.  The  Senator  Is 
trying  to  provide  for  an  amendment  that 
affects  Interest  rates. 

The  construction,  as  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  pointed  out,  has  been  so  narrow 
and  limited  that  I  would  be  disinclined  to 
agree  to  any  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment from  now  on  if  we  are  going  to  have 
this  narrow  construction  in  the  future. 
Even  though  the  Senator  might  have  an 
important  provision,  he  would  be  barred 
from  providing  amendments  if  the  lan- 
guage is  not  mentioned  in  the  bill  itself. 
This  language  makes  It  Impossible  for 
me  to  agree  to  imanimous-consent  agree- 
ments in  the  future.  I  hope  that  in  this 
test  vote,  we  will  have  now  on  the  Mc- 
lntyre amendment,  whether  Senators 
agree  with  it  or  not,  we  overturn  the 
point  of  order  so  that  we  may  vote  on 
the  merits. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  requested  on  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair. 
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The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Itesident, 
will  the  Chair  state  the  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
has  not  been  used  or  yielded  6ack. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  iK)w  much 

from 


•ne  min- 

lalf  min- 
husetts. 
t,  I  ask 


Without 


All  time 


of  "nay' 


ordered, 


time  is  remaining  to  the  Sei 
New  Hampshire?        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
ute.  The  other  side  has  10  minut 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield  one- 
ute  to  the  Senator  from  Massa 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Presidt,  . 
imanimous  consent  that  Stan  Jones,  a 
member  of  the  staff,  may  be  Permitted 
on  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Alabsma  yield 
back  his  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  back  any  time 
I  may  have. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Will  the  Chair  ex- 
plain the  vote  to  Senators? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
has  been  used  or  yielded  back.  1  "he  ques- 
tion is.  Shall  the  decision  of  the  Chair 
stand  as  the  judgment  of  the  Senate? 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  r  ays  have 
been  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  vote  of 
"aye"  would  be  a  vote  to  suitain  the 
Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  An-i  a  vote 
would  overrule  the  Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  [The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  beer 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  iinnounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Califo^a  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  f rom  SVrkansas 
(Mr.  Ptlbright),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfuld),  tho  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mond/.le).  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  NtwN).  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr  Syming- 
ton) are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  th^  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  PastoSi)  .  Is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Sen  iter  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stznnis),  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
NuNN)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Termessee  (Mr.  Baker)  Is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Yfork  (Mr. 
Buckley)  ,  the  Senator  from  111  nols  (Mr. 
Percy),  and  the  Senator  fronp  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLDWAiER)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  annoimced- -yeas  43, 

nays  44,  as  follows: 

[No.  50  Leg. 

TEAS— 43 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Errlii 

Clark  Pan;  Un 

Cook  QrU  In 

Cotton  Gut  ley 

Curtla  Han  ten 

Dole  Hati  leld 

Domenlcl  Helj  is 

Doznlnlck  Hru  ika 

Eastland  Lon ; 


AUcen 
Allen 
Bartlett 
Beall 
Bennett 
Bentaen 
Brock 
Byrd. 
Harry  P.,  Jr. 


McCleUan 

Haxbe 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Hatfield 

Scott,  Pa. 

McClure 

Scott.  Pa. 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Helms 

Scott.  Va. 

Metcalf 

Scott.  Va. 

Tower 

Domenlcl 

Hruska 

Sparkman 

Packwood 

Sparkman 

Welcker 

Domlnlck 

Javlts 

Stafford 

Pearson 

Stafford 

Young 

Eastland 

Johnston 

Taft 

Randolph 

Stevens 

Ervln 

Mathlas 

Talmadge 

Fannin 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

NAYS — 44 

Pong 

McClvu-e 

Tower 

Abourezk 

Hartke 

Mclntyre 

Orlffln 

Packwood 

Welcker 

Bayh 

Haskell 

Montoya 

Gumey 

Pearson 

Young 

Bellmon 

Hathaway 

Moss 

Hansen 

Roth 

Bible 

Holllngs 

Muskle 

Haskell 

Bazbe 

Blden 
Brooke 

Huddles  ton 
Humphrey 

Nelson 
PeU 

NAYS— 41 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Prozmlre 

Abourezk 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Cannon 

Jackson 

RlblcoS 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Montoya 

Case 

Javlts 

Roth 

Bible 

Hathaway 

Moss 

Chiles 

Johnston 

Schwelker 

Blden 

Holllngs 

Muskle 

Church 

Kennedy 

Stevenson 

Brooke 

Huddles  ton 

Nelson 

Eagleton 

Magnuson 

Taft 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Pong 

Mathlas 

Tunney 

B3rrd.  Robert  O.  Inouye 

Prormlre 

Gravel 

McGee 

WUllams 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Hart 

McGovem 

Case 

Kennedy 

Rlblcofl 

Chiles 

Long 

Schwelker 

NOT  VOTING— 13 

Church 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Baker 

Hughes 

Percy 

Clark 

McGee 

Tunney 

Buckley 

Mansfield 

Stennls 

Eagleton 

McGovem 

WUllams 

Cranston 

Mondale 

Symington 

Gravel 

Mclntyre 

Pulbrlght 
Goldwater 

Nunn 
Pastore 

NOT  VOTING— 14 

Baker 

Hughes 

Percy 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 

Buckley 

Mansfield 

Stennls 

question  the  yeas  are  43  and  the  nays  are 

Cranston 

Mondale 

Stevens 

44.  The  ( 

lecision  of  the  Chair  does  not 

Pulbrlght 
Goldwater 

Nunn 
Pastore 

Symington 

Stand  as  the  judgment  of  the  Senate 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  .  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  amendment  be  laid  on  the  table, 
and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  PuLBRiGHT) ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Mansfield)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  Is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  aimoimce  that,  if  present  smd 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Nunn)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  Is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley)  ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  45, 
nays  41,  as  follows: 


Aiken 
AUen 
Bartlett 
Beall 


[No.  61  Leg.] 

YBAS — 45 

Bellmon 
Bennett 
Bentsen 
Brock 


Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Cook 
Cotton 


So  Mr.  Bennett's  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  Mr.  McIntyre's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  44 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  amendment  No.  44,  as  modi- 
fled,  and  ask  for  its  Immediate  consider- 
ation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  amendment  (No.  44,  as 
modified)  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  after  line  9,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"RKALTH  INST7RANCE  PRICES 

"Sec.  8.  Section  216  of  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  subsection  (c)  (added  by  section  7  of 
this  Act)  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

'"(d)  For  so  long  as  the  President  main- 
tains controls  upon  wages  and  prices  in  the 
health  services  field  of  either  a  mandatory  or 
voluntary  nature,  the  President  shall  trans- 
mit quarterly  reports  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  thirty  days  after  the  close  of  each 
quarter  describing  the  rate  of  change  In 
health  Insurance  prices,  the  reasons  for  any 
such  change  (Including  an  analysis  of  price 
changes  for  hospital  and  physician  services, 
of  changes  In  benefit  packages,  and  of 
changes  In  health  Insurance  administrative 
costs),  the  extent  to  which  the  change  is 
commensurate  with  rates  of  increase  per- 
mitted for  physician  and  hospital  services 
under  regulations  Implementing  this  title, 
and  the  actions  he  has  taken  or  recommends 
to  the  Congress  to  be  taken  to  stabilize 
health  Insurance  prices.'." 

On  page  5,  line  11,  strike  out  "Sec.  8."  and 
Insert  "Sec.  9.". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

In  the  legislation  that  we  are  consider- 
ing here  today,  there  are  procedures  pro- 
vided by  which  the  President  will  notify 
Congress  quarterly  about  Increases  in 
various  food  prices.  The  amendment  I 
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have  Introduced  would  provide  the  same 
kind  of  reporting  requirement  for  In- 
creases In  health  insurance. 

There  are  more  than  180  million  Amer- 
icans who  are  affected  by  Increases  In 
health  Insurance  premiums.  Increases  In 
health  care  costs  have  far  exceeded  most 
other  elements  of  the  economy.  There 
have  been  most  dramatic  increases  In  the 
costs  of  various  Insurance  policies. 

What  we  are  interested  In  accomplish- 
ing by  this  amendment  Is  to  develop 
statistical  information  which  will  show 
the  reasons  for  the  Increases  In  these 
health  premiums.  Many  of  the  Insurance 
companies  say  It  Is  because  they  are  pro- 
viding more  benefits.  What  we  want  here 
in  Congress,  I  believe,  is  to  determine 
for  certain  the  reason  and  the  justifica- 
tion for  these  Increases.  We  are  leaving 
the  procedures  by  which  this  reporting 
will  be  developed  completely  to  the  Presi- 
dent, but  I  do  think  that  this  amendment 
would  give  us  in  Congress  a  better  han- 
dle on  the  whole  subject  of  increased 
health  insurance  costs. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  years  the  cost 
of  health  Insurance  has  risen  precipi- 
tously. In  the  Govemment-wlde  Federal 
employees  program,  for  example,  pre- 
miums Increased  an  average  of  15.1  per- 
cent per  year  between  1966  and  1971. 

Last  year,  even  given  the  phase  n  con- 
trols, the  Metropolitan  Life  group  ac- 
cident and  health  Insurance  program 
for  employees  of  General  Motors  Corp. 
wCTit  up  29  percent.  The  Mutual  of 
Omaha  policy  with  the  Teamsters  Union 
of  California  rose  34.8  percent.  Connect- 
icut General's  policies  with  Continen- 
tal and  Branlff  Airlines  rose  55  percent 
and  42.7  percent,  respectively.  The  story 
is  the  same  In  industry  after  Industry. 
More  and  more  is  being  deducted  from 
the  taxpayer's  paycheck  to  pay  for 
health  Insurance.  Both  management  and 
labor  are  paying  more  and  more  to  cover 
negotiated  health  benefits. 

Nor  Is  the  burden  limited  to  large 
group  health  plans.  In  1972,  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.  of  New  York  was  granted 
an  increase  in  their  individual  health 
insurance  policy  of  33  percent.  When 
phase  n  ended,  Metropolitan  Life  had 
pending  a  requested  increase  of  65  per- 
cent in  their  individual  health  and  ac- 
cident policies  In  New  York.  They  were 
told  to  make  their  own  determination  of 
whether  the  increase  was  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  these  increases  are  far 
greater  than  the  rate  of  increase  in  other 
areas  of  the  economy.  The  rate  of  in- 
crease for  health  insurance  even  sur- 
passes the  10.3-percent  Increase  in 
spending  for  health  services  in  fiscal  year 
1972. 

The  health  Insurance  Industry  main- 
tains that  these  radical  increases  are 
made  necessary  to  cover  expanded  bene- 
fit packages  as  well  as  rising  health  serv- 
ice costs.  Yet,  according  to  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  benefit  pay- 
ments by  private  health  insurance  car- 
riers were  up  only  13  percent  in  1972 — 
the  lowest  increase  in  years.  The  combi- 
nation of  broadened  benefits  and  higher 
health  service  costs  simply  does  not 
seem  to  add  up  to  the  increases  In  health 
insurance  premiums. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  Social  Se- 


curity Administration  indicates  that 
the  administrative  costs  of  the  private 
health  insurance  carriers  were  up  20  per- 
cent In  1972.  That  is  double  the  Increase 
in  health  services  costs  and  one  and 
one-half  times  the  Increase  In  the  level 
of  benefit  payments. 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
also  indicates  this  industry  retained  19 
percent  more  of  premiums  paid  in  fiscal 
year  1972  than  in  fiscal  year  1971.  They 
kept  $2,100,000,000  in  1972,  as  compared 
to  $1,685,000,000  in  1971. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  these  facts 
warrant  the  closest  review  and  scrutiny 
of  health  insurance  prices  during  phase 
m.  The  President  has  Indicated  that  he 
will  retain  controls  on  physician  and 
hospital  services  under  phase  m.  He  has 
Indicated  no  Intention  to  maintain  simi- 
lar controls  on  the  cost  of  health  insur- 
ance. Indeed,  phase  n  controls  seem  to 
have  been  only  half-heartedly  enforced. 
The  list  of  Price  Commission  approved 
Increases  In  this  area  Is  filled  with  enor- 
mous premium  Increases. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  President's  de- 
cision on  health  insurance  prices.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  do  not  believe  the  Congress 
has  enough  hard  information  to  Insist 
on  rigid  controls  on  health  Insurance 
premiums. 

The  amendment  I  propose  is  aimed 
at  assuring  that  the  Congress  is  given 
hard  information  as  the  basis  for  possi- 
ble action  in  the  future.  The  amend- 
ment requires  a  quarterly  report  on  price 
increases  and  their  causes  in  this  sector. 
It  is  directly  analogous  to  the  provision 
with  respect  to  food  prices  that  Is  al- 
ready In  S.  398  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Like  food  prices,  health  insurance 
premiums  impact  directly  on  the  pocket- 
book  of  most  Americans.  In  fiscal  year 
1972,  over  $19  billion  flowed  through  the 
Insurance  industry. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  in  order  that  the  Congress 
can  have  a  clearer  understsmdlng  of  the 
reasons  for  health  insurance  premium 
Increases. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  3^eld? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that  this  amendment  calls  only 
for  the  reporting  of  information  and 
statistics  that  will  be  gathered  by  the 
Government? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  Is  quite 
correct.  There  Is  no  price  celling  in  any 
part  of  this  amendment.  It  Is  solely  for 
gaining  information  In  this  particular 
field. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
say  that  I  have  discussed  this  proposal 
with  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
and  I  am  willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jdeld? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  wonder  If  the  Senator 
would  siccept  an  amendment,  on  page  1, 
line  6,  to  Insert  after  the  words  "the 
President"  the  following  language: 
so  long  as  controls  upon  wages  and  prices 
In  the  health  services  Industry  of  either 
a  mandatory  or  voluntary  nature  are  main- 
tained. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  have  already  modi- 
fied the  amendment  to  include  such  lan- 
guage as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  had  so  understood. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  effect  of  those 
lines  would  make  the  reporting  proce- 
dure required  as  long  as  there  are  any 
controls  on  doctors'  fees  or  hospital  fees. 
The  amendment  has  been  so  modified. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Texas  such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  TOWER.  On  behalf  of  the  minor- 
ity, I  certainly  am  prepared,  at  least  on 
my  own  part,  to  accept  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  after 
a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark)  .  All  remaining  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  (No.  44,  as  modified) 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   NO.   43 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  43  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wlU  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RiBicoFP's  amendment  (No.  43) 
Is  as  follows : 

On  page  5,  line  3,  delete  lines  1  through  9 
and  Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  7.  Section  203  of  the  Economic  Stabi- 
lization Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  the  President  shall  Impose  manda- 
tory price  controls  on  all  raw  agricultural 
products  and  meat  products  at  a  level  not  to 
exceed  the  price  level  for  each  such  product 
as  of  March  1,  1973.". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  Indicate  to  me  what 
this  amendment  is  about? 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Yes;  this  amendment 
provides  for  the  extension  of  price  con- 
trols to  raw  agricultural  and  meat  prod- 
ucts. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
would  Senators  be  amenable  to  cutting 
the  time  on  this  amendment  to  20  min- 
utes, rather  than  30  minutes? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Yes,  I  am  willing  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  time  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment  be  20  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  ^^rginla?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  On  this  amendment, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

FOOD    PRICE    FREEZE 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
calling  up  this  amendment  to  end  the 
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skyrocketing  cost  of  food.  I  sun  pleased 
to  be  joined  in  this  amendment  by  Sen- 
ators Pill,  Pastore,  and  Wii^iams. 

This  amendment  to  the  Ecdnomic  Sta- 
bilization Act  would  extend '  price  con- 
trols to  raw  agricultural  and  meat  prod- 
ucts as  well  as  to  processingj,  wholesal- 
ing, and  retailing.  Phase  I  aid  phase  II 
food  price  controls  applied  only  to  food 
products  starting  at  the  procepsing  stage, 
and  continuing  through  wholesale  and 
retail  distribution.  Under  phise  in,  raw 
agricultural  products  remain  exempt 
from  control  although  food!  processing 
and  distribution  remain  imoer  manda- 
tory controls. 

Under  the  terms  of  my  amendment, 
prices  for  raw  agricultural  gXKls  would 
be  frozen  at  the  March  1,  1971  level.  Ex- 
isting phase  in  controls  onjfood  proc- 
essing and  distribution  would  remain  in 
effect  imder  my  amendment. 

It  takes  no  great  expertisi;  to  recog- 
nize what  housewives  have  known  for 
some  time:  food  prices  are  rising  at  rapid 
rates.  In  the  last  year  the  whcjlesale  price 
of  eggs  has  gone  up  40  percent;  wheat 
57  percent,  coffee  40  percent,  cocoa  47 
percent,  and  bacon  48  percent. 

According  to  the  Etepartmeht  of  Agri- 
culture, uncontrolled  fani  product 
prices,  as  at  January  15,  1913,  were  21 
percent  higher  than  a  year  before,  even 
though  the  prices  paid  by  farmers  for 
commodities,  equipment,  wag^s,  interest, 
and  taxes  had  gone  up  onlyi  9  percent. 
The  lower  increase  in  retail  tood  prices 
during  these  12  months,  7.6  p'rcent,  was 
only  possible  because  food  processors, 
wholesalers,  and  distributors  absorbed 
some  of  the  farm  price  rise. 

The  most  recent  survey  of  food  prices 
shows  that  high  prices  are  fini  illy  driving 
the  Nation's  consumers  to  protest  by 
boycotting  expensive  products  such  as 
beef.  A  report  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
March  15  reveals  that,  accorjilng  to  the 
National  Association  of  Pood  Chains, 
beef  sales  dropped  during  February  an 
average  of  4  percent.  Consumers  are  sub- 
stituting fish  and  cheese  lot  beef  pur- 
chases and  are  increasingly  unhappy 
about  such  forced  choices.     | 

Price  controls  are  receiving  increasing 
support  as  the  way  to  attacla  this  prob- 
lem. On  February  26,  the  AFL-CIO 
Executive  Council  called  for  :ontrols  on 
raw  agricultural  products.  An  i  on  March 
16.  Mr.  I.  W.  Abel,  chairman  (if  the  AFL- 
CIO  Economic  Policy  Commit  ee,  testified 
In  favor  of  such  controls  befo  -e  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee. 

The  President  apparently  s  unwilling 
to  make  the  effort  necessary  ;o  halt  food 
price  inflation.  In  his  February  21,  1973. 
radio  address,  he  contended  tl  lat  increas- 
ing food  imports  and  releasing  food 
stockpiles  would  drive  down  prices  later 
in  the  year.  Such  broad  assiirances  are 
not  suCBcient  to  help  the  Ame:  ican  family 
who  is  feeling  the  price  pincli  right  now. 

The  administration  would  also  have  lis 
believe  that  existing  price  controls  are 
adequate  to  control  food  co>t  inflation. 
This  is  not  the  case.  The  fact  Is  that  price 
controls  on  food  at  the  wholesale-retail 
level  have  been  an  abysmal  f  iilure. 

In  the  last  6  months,  the  wholesale 
price  index  for  farm  producis  and  proc- 
essed foods  increased  at  a  rate  of  30.8 


percent,  compared  to  11  percent  for  all 
commodities.  In  the  last  3  months  food 
was  up  to  56  percent,  compsured  to  18.6 
percent  for  all  commodities. 

These  statistics  clearly  indicate  that 
the  existing  phase  m  controls  on  proc- 
essing, wholesaling,  and  retailing  must 
be  extended  to  raw  agricultural  produc- 
tion at  the  farm  level  if  we  intend  to 
halt  the  severe  inflation  in  food  prices. 
The  farmer  received  33.4  cents  of  every 
food  dollar,  the  retailer  got  33.1  cents, 
the  processor  gets  22.1  cents,  the  whole- 
salers 6.1  cents,  and  transportation  firms 
5.3  cents.  With  controls  already  in  force 
for  the  middleman,  over  80  percent  of 
the  price  increases  in  food  in  the  past 
year  have  gone  to  farmers,  primarily 
large  corporate  farmers. 

Freezing  farm  prices  will  not  hurt  the 
small  farmer.  The  small  farmer  is  no 
longer  a  major  factor  in  American  agri- 
culture. Farming  is  now  a  major  busi- 
ness. 

Three-fourths  of  all  farm  sales  are 
now  made  by  19  percent  of  all  farmers. 
Owners  of  farms  selling  less  than  $5,000 
in  products  received  83.5  percent  of  their 
total  income  from  nonfarm  sources. 

The  committee  bill  (S.  398)  does  not 
assure  that  food  prices  will  be  stabilized. 
Instead,  it  requires  a  quarterly  report  by 
the  President  to  Congress  describing  the 
rate  of  change  in  food  prices  by  category 
of  food  with  accompanying  reasons  for 
the  change. 

The  committee  bill  also  requires  the 
President  to  state  the  action  he  has 
taken  to  stabilize  food  prices.  We  have 
reached  a  crisis  in  food  price  inflation. 
What  Is  needed  are  real  controls,  not 
Presidential  reports. 

Adoption  of  the  amendment  I  Intro- 
duce today  to  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  will  finally  put  some  teeth  into  price 
controls  and  will  assure  every  American 
consumer  of  a  stable  grocery  bill  during 
the  1-year  extension  of  the  act. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  imderstand 
Mr.  President,  how  we  can  possibly  suc- 
ceed in  keeping  the  cost  of  living  and 
inflation  from  rising  to  astronomical 
heights  unless  we  freeze  the  prices  of 
raw  agricultural  products  and  meats. 
How  can  we  ask  the  working  men  and 
women  of  America  to  limit  their  wage 
increases  to  5.5  percent,  when  they  can- 
not go  into  their  grocery  stores  and  their 
supermarkets  and  pay  for  their  weekly 
market  basket? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  am  glad  to  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. I  think  if  we  just  think  what 
is  at  the  base  of  anyone's  life,  we  find 
we  are  talking  about  food.  When  there  is 
food,  the  family  eats.  That  is  the  most 
essential  thing  for  survival — more  es- 
sential than  shelter,  clothing,  or  tuiy 
other  factor  in  the  environment. 

We  are  in  a  situation  now  where  the 
factor  that  has  gone  up  more  than  any 
other  in  the  cost  of  living  is  food.  If  we 
could  adopt  this  amendment,  I  believe  it 
would  provide  some  sort  of  ceiling  for  the 
chief  problem  that  I  believe  plagues  our 


housewives  and  our  citizens  more  than 
any  other  single  one,  and  that  is  the  in- 
creasing cost  of  food. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Am  I  correct  in  assum- 
ing that  the  Senator's  amendment 
would  apply  to  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  and 
copra? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  How  would  you  enforce 
the  price  controls  in  other  countries? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  We  could  not  enforce 
the  prices  in  other  countries.  We  could 
make  sure  that  what  comes  into  the 
country  is  subject  to  price  controls.  In 
any  event  the  bulk  of  the  goods  in 
American  supermarkets  are  produced  on 
American  farms. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  It  apply  to  casein, 
which  is  used  in  paints  and  other  such 
products? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  There  is  no  way  that 
we  can  control  those  products  outside 
the  continental  United  States,  but  that 
does  not  prevent  us  from  trying  to  stop 
the  rising  food  prices  of  goods  produced 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  it  include  the 
products  of  the  farm  wood  lot — 
lumber? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  price  of  what? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Fireplace  wood,  lumber, 
and  logs. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  No;  the  housewife 
does  not  have  lumber  in  her  food 
basket.  I  hope  it  does  not  reach  the 
stage  where  sawdust  gets  to  be  a  part 
of  the  ingredients  of  the  American  diet. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Just  foods  only,  or  raw 
agricultural  products?  I  would  say  that 
5,000  feet  of  hemlock  logs  would  be  an 
agricxiltural  product. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  would  be  more  than 
pleased  to  accept  an  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  to  extend  it  to 
raw  agricultural  products  used  for 
hmnan  consimiptlon. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  WeU.  the  price  of  coffee 
has  shot  up  in  the  last  3  weeks. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Coffee  has  gone  up  40 
percent.  Cocoa  has  gone  up  47  percent. 
Meats,  eggs,  bacon,  and  wheat,  the  basic 
ingredients  of  the  typical  American 
breakfast,  are  all  skyrocketing.  While 
there  may  be  certain  products  that  we 
cannot  control,  there  is  no  excuse  for  us 
not  to  try  to  control  the  prices  of  foods 
that  are  grown  on  American  farms. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  the  price  of  meat 
products  apply  to  the  meat  products  sold 
in  restaurants  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  it  include  tips? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Would  include  what? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  it  hold  down  the 
cost  of  tips? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  No.  That  is  a  service. 
That  is  a  service  that  goes  by  the  name 
of  a  gratuity.  Nobody  is  trying  to  control 
gratituties.  While  I  appreciate  the  sense 
of  humor  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Vermont,  it  does  not  obviate  the 
situation  when  we  consider  the  high  cost 
of  food.  It  is  not  a  laughing  matter  for 
the  housewife  who  finds  that  the  money 
her  husband  gives  her  to  go  to  the  market 
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will  not  take  care  of  the  needs  of  her 
family.  

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  think  the  price 
of  maple  syrup  is  going  up  this  year.  It 
went  quite  high  last  year.  But  does  the 
Senator  from  Coimecticut  understand 
that  the  cost  of  eating  out  is  also  charged 
to  the  farmer? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Well,  I  would  say  that 
except  for  the  very  wealthy,  eating  out 
is  almost  an  impossibility  today.  I  find 
today  that  most  people,  including  miy- 
self ,  eat  at  home. 

The  average  wage  earner,  the  average 
individual,  finds  it  absolutely  impossible 
to  make  ends  meet  with  the  high  cost  of 
food — 80  percent  of  which  is  attribut- 
able— to  the  farmer.  One  of  the  solutions 
proposed  by  the  administration's  Cost  of 
Livhig  Council  is  to  eat  less.  My  solution 
is  to  freeze  all  food  prices. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  no  more  questions. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  YiOQQ  this  amend- 
ment will  not  be  agreed  to.  If  it  is,  it 
win  be  counterproductive. 

I  think  everyone  remembers  when  we 
tried  to  control  the  price  of  food  in  World 
War  n  and  during  the  Korean  war.  What 
happened?  Black  markets  appeared,  no 
food  was  on  the  shelves.  Commodities 
were  not  available.  It  was  necessary  to 
find  a  bootlegger  to  buy  food.  That  is 
what  will  happen  in  this  situation. 

We  carmot  repeal  the  law  of  gesta- 
tion. It  takes  9  months  to  produce  a  calf. 
It  takes  another  year  to  fatten  the  calf 
for  the  market. 

The  cost  of  food  is  high  in  this  coun- 
try because  a  lot  of  people  are  eating 
most  who  never  used  to. 

We  are  using  $4  billion  worth  of  food 
stamps,  and  putting  meat  on  the  table 
for  people  who  never  had  it  before. 

In  addition,  our  society  is  more  aflBu- 
ent  than  it  ever  was  before.  A  lot  of 
commodities  that  used  to  be  shipped  into 
this  coimtry  are  being  shipped  to  Europe, 
because  they  are  paying  higher  prices 
than  we  are. 

I  know  of  nothing  that  would  be  more 
coimterproductive  than  to  try  to  regu- 
late the  prices  of  raw  agricultural  com- 
modities, particularly  when  they  fluc- 
tuate so  severely. 

We  know  what  the  farmer  receives, 
only  33  cents,  out  of  the  food  dollar. 

We  know  how  much  wheat  is  in  a  loaf 
of  bread  that  sells  for  a  quarter — 4  cents 
worth. 

We  know  how  much  cotton  is  in  a  shirt 
that  sells  for  $5 — 35  cents  worth. 

We  are  trying  to  impose  a  burden  on 
the  fanner,  who  Is  not  responsible  for 
these  costs. 

It  spreads  into  other  areas.  The  man 
who  puts  the  milk  on  the  supermarket 
shelf  in  Chicago  earns  more  than  the 
farmer  who  operates  a  dairy  with  an 
investment  of  half  a  million  dollars, 
with  no  return  for  his  labor. 


No  one  likes  high  food  costs.  My  wife 
complains  about  them  every  day.  But  do 
you  know  how  much  the  cost  of  food 
has  Increased  in  this  country  since  1965? 
It  will  come  as  a  shock — 33  percent. 

Do  you  know  how  much  wages  and  in- 
come have  increased  since  1965?  Sixty- 
foiur  percent,  which  is  just  exactly  twice 
as  high. 

It  always  amazes  me  that  somebody 
will  complain  about  the  cost  of  a  dozen 
eggs  that  sold,  for  more  than  2  years, 
below  the  cost  of  production,  but  will 
not  raise  his  voice  about  a  bottle  of  beer 
that  costs  50  cents. 

Food  in  this  country  is  the  cheapest 
commodity  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
I  will  tell  you  why.  Seventeen  percent  of 
the  average  factory  worker's  pay  in 
America  goes  for  food. 

Do  you  know  the  next  lowest  coimtry 
on  the  face  of  the  earth?  Canada,  over 
20  percent. 

Do  you  know  the  next  lowest?  Great 
Britain.  It  is  about  30  percent  there. 

Most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  pay 
about  50  percent  of  their  take-home  pay 
for  food. 

In  the  United  States  it  is  17  percent. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  it  is  50  percent. 

In  many  of  the  imderdeveloped  coun- 
tries of  this  world  it  is  as  high  as  90 
percent. 

I  hope  that  we  will  not,  in  a  moment 
when  people  are  concerned  about  the 
price  of  food,  do  something  so  thought- 
less that  it  will  rise  to  haunt  us.  If  we  do, 
we  will  drive  food  off  the  shelves,  and 
we  will  have  food  going  into  the  black 
markets  and  peddled  by  bootleggers,  in- 
stead of  in  legitimate  circles. 

The  only  way  we  can  reduce  the  price 
of  food  Is  to  produce  more  of  it.  Forty 
million  more  acres  are  going  to  be  planted 
this  year,  than  were  planted  last  year. 

Fifteen  million  more  acres  are  going 
to  be  released  and  set  aside  to  graze  live- 
stock. 

The  only  way  to  bring  the  cost  of  food 
down  is  to  produce  more  of  it.  What  we 
should  be  doing,  instead  of  blaming  the 
poor  old  farmer  for  the  high  costs,  is  to 
bl{ime  the  middleman.  Last  year  in 
America  housewives  spent  $116  billion  for 
food. 

Do  you  know  how  much  of  it  went  to 
farmers?  Thirty-nine  billion  dollars. 

Do  you  know  how  much  of  it  went  to 
the  fellow  that  processed  and  marketed 
it?  Seventy-seven  billion  dollars. 

One-third  goes  to  the 'farmer,  two- 
thirds  goes  to  the  fellow  that  processes  it 
and  markets  it. 

Let  us  put  the  blame  for  these  high 
costs  on  the  poor  fellow  who  only  earns 
about  three-fourths  of  what  the  non- 
farmers  earn. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  New  York  desire  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  like  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  how  much  time  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  7  minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  WUl  the  Senator 
from  New  York  take  3  minutes? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  give  me 
5  minutes,  a  minute  or  two  of  it  on  the 
bill? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  only  7  min- 
utes. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  speak  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  will  yield  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Achilles  heel  of  price  controls  is  being 
touched  on  by  this  amendment.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Coimecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff) 
and  all  of  us  know  that  if  this  amend- 
ment is  carried,  it  Is  not  going  to  become 
law  as  it  is.  It  does  not  have  provisions 
for  correcting  inequities.  It  does  not  have 
provisions  for  small  factory  farms,  and 
it  does  not  provide  for  many  other  things 
that  would  be  necessary  to  control  the 
prices  of  raw  agricultural  products. 

It  does  not  relate  to  the  problem  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  of 
Imports  from  abroad.  Nobody  is  trying 
to  put  too  much  of  a  burden  on  the 
farmer;  but  the  fact  is  that  with  the 
American  markup  system,  we  have  an 
unregulated  base  as  it  goes  through  the 
market  system  to  the  places  that  are 
under  control.  That  is  the  point  not  made 
here,  that  the  control  is  basically  ineffec- 
tive, because  the  material  fed  into  the 
system  is  not  under  control  and  is  sub- 
ject to  all  kinds  of  haphazard  market 
forces,  which  is  an  enormous  problem. 
There  are  lots  of  farmers,  not  only  in 
feed  grains  but  farmers  who  raise  chick- 
ens and  farmers  who  milk  cows;  and  they 
are  suffering  terribly.  They  are  getting 
squeezed  because  feed  grains  are  so  in- 
ordinately high  and  they  cannot  collect 
the  money  it  takes  at  the  other  end.  They 
could  be  benefited  from  controls,  wisely 
administered. 

The  main  point,  as  I  read  the  Ribicoff 
amendment — and  I  shall  support  It — Is 
that  it  is  really  a  declaration  of  the  inten- 
tion of  Congress  that  if  we  are  going  to 
have  a  system  that  will  curb  inflation 
through  some  form  of  price  control, 
phases  I,  n,  or  m,  we  have  got  to  control 
agriculture  at  the  source  or  it  is  mean- 
ingless. 

So  as  an  expression  of  Intent,  I  am 
sure  that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Ribicoff),  who  is  an  excellent  law- 
yer, would  himself  admit  that  this  is  not 
a  finished  provision,  but  as  an  expression 
of  the  intent  of  the  will  of  Congress  that 
this  shall  be  done,  he  is  absolutely  right. 
The  President  should  do  it,  whether  the 
amendment  passes  or  not,  under  the  gen- 
eral powers  that  he  will  have  under  the 
Economic  StabUization  Act  and,  in  addi- 
tion, the  marketing  services  of  the  coun- 
try should  be  enormously  strengthened. 

I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  laugh  at 
Virginia  Knauer.  The  consumer  is  the 
greatest  fellow  in  the  world  for  regulat- 
ing prices.  It  is  just  as  the  television  peo- 
ple tell  us:  we  do  not  need  television 
censorship,  because  all  the  television 
viewer  has  to  do  Is  to  flick  that  switch 
and  that  is  all  the  censorship  we  need. 
The  same  is  true  with  prices. 

I  repeat  and  then  I  shall  sit  down,  that 
this  is  the  deepest  and  most  exciting 
cause,  the  question  of  the  uncontrollable 
price  structure.  Somehow,  we  have  to  get 
hold  of  it.  If  we  adopt  this  amendment 
it  will  be  a  beginning,  to  show  that  we 
are  not  afraid  of  this  particular  kind  of 
control,  that  we  need  it,  but  that  it  has 
to  be  fashioned  properly.  But,  basically, 
in  principle,  it  is  right  and  I  shall  sup- 
port it. 
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Mr.  President,  the  Achilles  heel  of 
phase  m  Is  the  ongoing  rampant  In- 
crease in  food  prices.  It  is  mj  concern 
that  this  rampaging  inflation  in  food 
prices  threatens  the  whole  sconomic 
stabilization  program  of  the  United 
States  and  may  lead  to  the  nsurgence 
of  Inflationary  pressures  whlci  are  so 
disruptive  to  our  national  (conomy. 
Clearly,  this  extraordinary  Increase  In 
food  prices  will  impact  the  major  labor 
negotiations  coming  up  this  yeai  and  bias 
these  negotiations  toward  more  infla- 
tionary settlements. 

The  administration  has  approached 
this  problem  from  the  short-lerm  de- 
mand side  by  exhorting  the  .ionerlcan 
consumer  to  consiime  less  of  tt  e  higher 
priced  agricultural  products  such  as 
meat.  On  the  supply  side,  Import  quotas 
have  also  been  suspended  on  i^eat  im- 
ports and  programs  are  underway  for  the 
disposal  of  remaining  Government  grain 
stocks.  Over  the  longer  term,  ^e  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  measure^  which 
should  result  in  Increased  supplies  of 
many  price  sensitive  farm  coidmodlties 
with  special  reference  of  feed  mins. 

However,  in  my  view  these  yaeasures 
are  inadequate  since  they  do  noi  address 
themselves  to  the  short-term  problem  of 
rapidly  increasing  food  prices.!  Disrup- 
tive short-term  problems  require  a  posi- 
tive response  otherwise  they  caA  get  out 
of  hand,  and  cause  long-term  mjury  to 
the  American  economy  as  a  whole. 

I,  therefore,  urge  the  President  to  use 
the  authority  he  already  has  to  I  clamp  a 
4-month  freeze  on  feed  grain  prices  at 
the  point  of  initial  sale.  Such  la  freeze 
would  not  Injure  the  farmer  pi-oducing 
feed  grains  since  there  has  been  an 
enormoiis  price  increase  for  si^ch  feed 
grains  over  the  past  6  months. l  A  price 
freeze  is  not  a  price  rollback  jand  the 
American  feed  grain  producer  wduld  con- 
tinue receiving  a  price  for  hislproduce 
that  Insures  a  very  healthy  prollt.  How- 
ever, the  freeze  while  malntainlrjg  a  good 
profit  margin,  would  halt  the  relentless 
upward  pressure  of  feed  grain  prices  that 
have  characterized  the  last  6  moliths  and 
which  will  characterize  the  next  4 
months. 

In  turn,  this  upward  pressure  of  feed- 
grain  prices  has  sharply  pushe<  up  the 
prices  of  beef,  poultry,  eggs,  daii  ly  prod- 
ucts since  such  feed  grain  costs  account 
for  65  to  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing a  pound  of  beef  or  a  dozen  eggs. 
Also,  if  such  a  freeze  on  feed  grain 
prices  were  impo.«ed  after  the  spring 
planting  are  In  the  ground,  this  would 
not  have  an  adverse  impact  oii  future 
supplies.  And  with  the  Increase!  I  plant- 
ing that  are  now  in  the  works,  t  tie  tem- 
porary 4-month  freeze  could  be  ifted  at 
the  very  time  when  the  new  hs  rvest  is 
coming  In.  Under  these  conditions  talk 
of  rationing  is  little  more  than  scare  tac- 
tics that  are  not  germane  to  tne  tem- 
porary freeze  measure  I  am  advocating. 
I  do  not  favor  an  acrosj-the-boird  con- 
trol on  raw  agricultural  food  prices 
since  they  would  be  unfair.  Thejunfair- 
ness  would  arise,  because  it  would  ad- 
versely impact  those  food  producers  who 
are  dependent  on  raw  agrlcultiiral  in- 
puts such  as  feed  grains  which  lalready 


have  increased  enormously  in  price.  In 
other  words,  high  feed  grain  costs  have 
already  enormously  increased  the  costs 
to  the  dairy  farmer  and  poultry  raiser 
in  terms  of  producing  milk,  eggs,  and 
poultry  and  a  freeze  extending  to  these 
areas  could  unjustly  squeeze  profit  mar- 
gins. The  same  consideration  does  not 
come  Into  play  in  the  feed  grain  area 
where  prices  and  profit  margins  have 
skyrocketed  In  recent  months. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration must  Gu:t  now  and  impose 
the  selective  temporary  freeze  on  feed 
grain  prices.  What  is  at  stake  is  nothing 
less  than  the  stability  of  the  American 
economy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  from  Business  Week  of  March  20 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Why  the  Float  Mat  Work 

When  the  badly  shaken  currency  markets 
of  the  world  reopen  next  Monday  mcrnlng, 
they  wlU  be  operating  for  the  first  time  In 
25  years  without  the  discipline  of  officially 
fixed  exchange  rates.  Successive  waves  of 
speculation  against  the  dollar  have  over- 
whelmed the  central  bankers  who  tried  to 
set  specific  rates  on  their  currencies  In  terms 
of  dollars.  As  a  last  resort,  they  have  aban- 
doned the  commitment  to  defend  ofBcial  ex- 
change rates,  thus  setting  their  currencies 
afioat. 

This  is  a  somewhat  scary  prospect  for  banks 
and  businessmen  who  must  make  future 
commitments  payable  In  marks,  yen,  francs, 
or  pounds.  But  It  Is  not  necessarily  bad.  In 
the  short  run.  It  Is  the  only  way  to  deal  with 
the  Immediate  crisis.  And  In  the  longer  run 
It  could  point  the  way  to  a  more  flexible,  more 
effective  International  payments  system. 

The  old  system  of  fixed  rates  offered  specu- 
lators a  no-lose  opportunity  to  bet  against 
the  dollar.  If  they  bought  marks  and  did  not 
get  the  revaluation  they  expected,  they  could 
always  get  back  into  dollars  at  the  same  price. 
But  with  floating  rates,  the  dollar  can  move 
up  as  well  as  down.  It  Is  possible  for  specula- 
tors to  lose  as  well  as  win  or  draw. 

After  the  Initial  shakedown,  free  market 
forces  will  tend  to  establish  exchange  rates 
that  fairly  reflect  the  relative  trading 
strengths  of  the  various  nations.  These  rates 
can  provide  the  starting  point  for  Eigreement 
on  a  new  international  monetary  system. 

The  danger  Is  that  central  banks  and  fi- 
nance ministries  will  try  to  manipulate  the 
floating  rates  to  gain  a  trade  advantage — 
and  that  they  will  build  protective  tariff  and 
quota  walls  around  their  economies  to  off- 
set the  effects  of  rate  changes  on  trade.  Step 
by  step,  this  could  lead  the  world  Into  a 
trade  war  In  "which  all  nations  would  be 
losers. 

In  the  months  ahead,  the  U.S.  will  have  to 
use  aU  Its  bargaining  strength  to  head  off 
such  a  protectionist  trend  and  steer  the 
world  toward  a  more  realistic,  workable  set 
of  rules  for  trade  and  money  alike. 

HOW    TO     CONTROL    FARM     PRICES 

It  Is  easy  to  understand  President  Nixon's 
reluctance  to  clamp  down  on  farm  prices. 
The  area  is  Uttered  with  the  bones  of  past 
price  controllers.  But  does  he  have  any 
choice?  Farm  prices  are  running  up  the  cost 
of  living,  making  a  farce  out  of  Phase  m,  and 
threatening  to  touch  off  an  explosion  of  in- 
flation. The  Administration  expects  them  to 
come  down  in  the  autumn,  but  that  will  be 
too  late  to  make  any  difference  in  the  crucial 
wage  negotiations  scheduled  for  the  spring 
and  summer. 

Administration  q}okesmen  say  controls 
would  lead  to  shortages,  black  markets,  and 


rationing.  These  would  be  valid  objections 
to  permanent  controls  on  farm  prices.  But 
that  is  not  what  the  nation  needs.  It  needs 
a  short,  tough  program  that  will  apply  ceil- 
ings now  and  continue  then  until  the  1973 
crops  are  harvested. 

It  Is  not  true  that  the  President  is  power- 
less in  this  situation.  He  could,  for  Instance: 

Put  ceilings  on  meat  prices  at  retail,  using 
recent  prices  as  the  standard.  Given  the  con- 
centration m  food  retailing  and  the  nature  of 
the  processing  chain  for  meats,  this  should 
quickly  put  an  effective  celling  on  the  prices 
farmers  get  for  livestock.  And  with  beef  and 
pork  prices  at  all-time  highs,  there  will  be  no 
reason  for  farmers  to  cut  their  herds. 

Annoimce  that  controls  will  be  applied  at 
central  markets  to  wheat  and  feed  grains  if 
these  prices  start  rising,  again.  Export  prices 
need  not  be  controlled.  With  the  ports 
clogged  already,  there  is  little  chance  that 
suppUes  wUl  be  dlveited  overseas. 

Revoke  the  January  order  that  freed  broiler 
producers  from  controls.  Since  most  pro- 
ducers raise  the  chicken  and  process  it  be- 
fore Initial  sale,  the  effect  of  the  order  was 
to  remove  one  of  the  few  controls  that 
reached  back  to  the  producer  level. 

Make  sure  that  the  Agriculture  Dept.  docs 
not  use  marketing  orders  to  force  up  prices. 

Just  by  themselves,  these  four  steps  would 
take  a  lot  of  the  bounce  out  of  farm  prices. 
As  part  of  a  broader,  tougher  control  system, 
they  woiild  give  the  country  a  fighting  chance 
to  stop  the  renewed  inflation  that  is  in  the 
making. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve I  am  correct  that  I  have  how  many 
minutes  left?  Two  minutes? 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGs).  Two  minutes  remain  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabsmia. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  want  to  say  Just 
this 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Under  the  law  which  this 
Congress  has  enacted,  the  price  of  milk 
has  to  be  Increased  to  the  farmer  this 
coming  month.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
it  is,  but  I  think  the  price  is  about  30 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  over  what  it  was 
on  the  1st  of  March.  The  law  requires 
milk  to  be  supported  at  not  less  than  75 
percent  parity  and  as  of  March  1  the 
price  was  only  72  percent. 

What  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  la 
doing  is  canceling  out,  abrogating  agri- 
cultural laws  which  are  on  the  books  and 
which  this  Congress  has  put  on  the  books. 

Another  thing  I  did  not  make  plain  is 
that  raw  lumber  Is  an  agricultural  prod- 
uct. To  freeze  the  price  of  that  raw  lum- 
ber where  it  was  on  March  1,  with  the 
Japanese  buying  everything  they  can  find 
in  sight  at  any  price,  means  that  no  one 
could  afford  to  build  a  house  with  prices 
frozen  at  the  March  1  level. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  yield  me  30  seconds? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Do  I  have  30  sec- 
onds? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
minute  remains  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  30  seconds  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
should  like  to  make  the  point  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  just  made,  that 
If  we  freeze  the  price  of  lumber  at  the 
first  of  March  level — ^It  has  already  got- 
ten so  high  that  the  price  of  an  average 
house  has  gone  up  $1,200  over  last  year— 
therefore  I  would  suggest  that  if  we 
freeze  the  price  of  raw  agricultiiral  prod- 
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ucts  as  of  March  1,  we  will  freeze  that 
Increase  in,  rather  than  to  see  produc- 
tivity bring  down  the  cost  of  lumber. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes  on  the  bill  to  say 
that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  have  both  ex- 
pressed the  situation  very  well. 

I  want  to  add  just  this,  that  the  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  by  people 
who  will  be  in  charge  of  carrying  out  the 
phase  III  program  testified  that  it  was 
virtually  impossible  to  control  raw  prod- 
ucts and  that  we  had  never  placed  con- 
trols on  raw  products. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  say,  to  repeal  leg- 
islation which  has  been  put  on  the  books 
by  Congress  relative  to  support  prices  for 
farm  products,  and  particularly  on  milk, 
will  distinctly  make  this  proposed 
amendment  nongermane  or  out  of  order. 
At  least,  it  should  be  considered  by  the 
proper  committee. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Rlbicoff  amendment  would  freeze  raw 
agricultural  prices  at  their  March  1, 1973, 
level.  I  strongly  oppose  this  amendment. 
What  are  the  facts? 

Parity,  which  is  still  a  pretty  good 
measurement  despite  Dr.  Butz'  objec- 
tions, for  1972  stood  at  74  percent  of  the 
1910-14  base  period,  and  79  percent  when 
Government  payments  were  Included. 

The  Moss  amendment  to  freeze  only 
retail  food  prices  only  for  90  days  is  the 
effective  way;  a  total  freeze  on  farm 
prices  would  Insure  depressed,  rather 
than  Increased,  supply  of  food  and  the 
resulting  rationing  and  black  markets 
that  accompanied  price  controls  during 
the  Korean  war. 

Writing  in  the  Evening  Star  and  Daily 
News  yesterday,  Richard  Wilson  said 
that  a  series  of  five  Federal  orders  dur- 
ing the  Korean  war  cut  meat  prices  10 
percent.  In  a  few  weeks  there  was  a  cat- 
tleman's revolt  which  closed  down  meat 
packing  plants  for  lack  of  supplies.  Feed 
lots  emptied  and  black  markets  devel- 
oped in  Omaha  and  Chicago. 

To  freeze  prices  on  the  farm  today 
would  end  any  economic  incentive  for 
cattle  feeders  to  expand  production  as 
rapidly  as  they  can  to  take  advantage  of 
today's  fair  price  levels  and  hopefully 
bring  about  stabilized  prices  later  this 
year. 

The  Rlbicoff  approach  imjustifiably 
singles  out  the  farmer  for  blame  when, 
as  pointed  out  In  the  memorandum  on 
the  Moss  amendment,  the  food  process- 
ing and  marketing  industry  has  taken  a 
great  share  of  the  Increased  retail  prices, 
despite  phase  IT. 


It  does  little  for  the  purchaser  of  a  1- 
pound  loaf  of  bread,  who  paid  25  cents 
for  that  loaf  of  bread  in  December  of 
1972,  to  freeze  the  price  of  wheat.  The 
wheat  in  that  loaf  of  bread  in  December 
1972  cost  only  3.7  cents,  but  the  retailer's 
spread  amoimted  to  4.7  cents. 

It  is  imf air  to  the  farmer  to  freeze  the 
prices  he  receives  when,  in  many  cases, 
his  Income  still  has  not  reached  a  fair 
price. 

While  the  domestic  wheat  price  is  sup- 
ported at  100  percent  of  parity,  the  non- 
domestic  price  last  year  was  supported  at 
only  41  percent  of  parity.  Com  last  year 
was  supported  at  68  percent  of  parity, 
oats  at  54  percent,  and  rye  at  56  percent. 
The  Secretary  recently  announced  a  milk 
support  at  the  minimum  level  allowed  by 
law,  75  percent.  Until  these  farm  prices 
reach  a  level  that  is  on  a  par  with  other 
segments  of  the  economy,  it  is  unfair  to 
freeze  farm  prices. 

What  the  farmer  needs  is  more  effec- 
tive controls  on  the  prices  of  the  produc- 
tion items  he  must  busy.  Phase  I  and 
phase  II  controls  were  not  evenhanded. 
While  the  administration  kept  a  tight 
lid  on  wages,  these  industries  which  sell 
to  the  farmers,  as  well  as  other  indus- 
tries, were  allowed  in  some  cases  to  earn 
windfall  profits.  The  Business  Week  sur- 
vey showed  that  chemicals,  as  a  group, 
increased  profits  by  29  percent  from  1971 
to  1972.  The  special  machinery  group, 
including  farm,  construction,  and  mate- 
rials-handling industries,  increased  its 
profits  by  71  percent  from  1971  to  1972. 

Over  the  past  25  years,  the  farmer  has 
seen  the  price  of  motor  vehicles  such  as 
tractors  and  trucks  go  up  103.4  percent, 
the  price  of  seed  increase  16.9  percent, 
the  price  of  farm  machinery  141  percent 
and  interest  costs  go  up  802.5  percent. 
Faced  with  cost  increases  such  as  this,  it 
is  not  equitable  to  deny  farmers  the  in- 
creased income  necessary  to  have  a  mini- 
mum wage  in  today's  economy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  some  tables  from 
the  Farmers  Union  and  the  Library  of 
Congress  which  illustrate  some  of  the 
arguments  outlined  above. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  Library  of  Congress, 
Congressional  Research  Service, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  1, 1973. 
To:  Hon.  Qeorge  McGovem 
Prom:  Senior  Specialists  Division 
Subject:    Information  on  the  Wheat  Certifi- 
cate program  and  recent  bread  prices. 


The  attached  information  Is  in  answer  to 
the  five  questions  in  your  letter  of  February 
27. 

The  pages  from  Federal  Wheat  Commodity 
Programs  deal  with  No.  1. 

The  chart  "Average  retail  price  of  a  1-lb. 
loaf  of  white  bread"  answers  No.  2  and  No.  3. 

Question  four  is  partlaUy  answered  by  the 
table  "Estimated  retail  and  wholesale  price 
of  a  1-lb.  loaf  of  bread,  December  1972." 

In  December  1972  the  cost  of  the  wheat 
certificate  program  accounted  for  0.9  cent 
In  the  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread. 

Janice  E.  Baker, 
Research  Assistant  in  Agriculture. 


AVERAGE  RETAIL  PRICE  OF  1-LB  LOAF  OF  WHITE  BREAD 
|ln  cents] 


December 
1972 


Annual 
1972 


Nationwide 25.0  24.7 

New  York  City 3072  M~3 

Los  Angeles 26  8  26  4 

ChiMgo 25.5  24!6 

Dallas 22.2  22.3 

Wasliington,  D.C 23  8  22  9 


Estimated   retail    and   wholesale   price  of  a 

1-lb  Id/af  of  bread,  December  1972 

[In  cents] 

Retail  price 26.0 

Retail    spread 4.7 

Wholesale    price 20.3 

Baker-wholesale  spread 13.1 

Cost  to  baker: 

All  ingredients 7.2 

Flour  4.9 

Mill  sales  value  of  flour 4.7 

Miller's   flour   spread 0.9 

Cost  of  wheat  to  miller 3.8 

Other  spreads 1.7 

Farm  value: 

All   ingredients 4.8 

Wheat   3.7 

Flour  prices: 

P.o.b.    mill 7.44 

DeUvered   to  bakers 7. 81 

Flour  sales: 

Sold  in  bags. 12.0 

Price  differential  for  bags 18.0 

Wheat  prices: 

Farm  delivery  point 2.33 

Delivered  to  millers 3. 16 


Farm  Statistical  Report 
To:  Farmers  Union  Co- Workers  and  Friends 
Prom :  Reuben  L.  Johnson 

The  attached  Farm  Statistical  Review  con- 
cerning United  States  Agriculture  is  intended 
to  give  you  up-to-date  resource  material  for 
speeches,  articles,  press  releases,  etc. 
"As  you  put  this  information  to  use  we 
would  appreciate  thought  being  given  to  ways 
in  which  it  can  be  Improved. 


SUPPORT  PRICES  FOR  FARM  COMMODITIES  1960,  1968, 1970,  AND  1972 


1972 

1970 

1968 

1960 

Parity 

support 

support 

support 

support 

price 

1972 

percent 

1970 

percent 
of  parity 

1968 

percent 

1960 

percent 

Supported  commodities 

Unit 

1972 

support 

of  parity 

support 

support 

of  parity 

support 

of  parity 

Wheat Bushels. 


Corn  (No.  2) do 

Sorghum Hundredweight.. 

Barfey Bushel 

Oats do 


5y« do 

"•ce Hundredweiglit. 

Soybeans  (No.  1) Bushels 

Flaxseed do. 


$3.03 

i$3.03 

100 

»$2.82 

100 

J2-S 

M.25 
M.35 

41 
68 

M.25 
M.38 

4S 

78 

1.25 

2.00 

1.35 

3.33 

'2.47 

74 

•2.14 

74 

2.15 

1.58 

■1.18 

75 

M.03 

71 

.90 

1.00 

.54 

54 

.63 

68 

.63 

1.60 
8.10 

.89 
5.08 

56 
63 

1.02 
3.86 

s 

1.02 
4.60 

4.17 

2.25 

54 

2.25 

C 

2-fS 

4.46 

2.50 

56 

2.50 

58 

2.90 

100 

»Jl-78 

75 

48  ... 

77 

1.06 

65 

82 

1.52 

61 

68 

.77 

61 

72 

.50 

60 

72 

.90 

60 

67 

4.42 

75 

76 

1.85 

64 

72 

2.38 

62 
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Supported  commodities 


Unit 


Cottonseed Ton , 

Cotton  (Upland) Pound 

Peanuts Ton 

Dry  t)eans. Hundredwsigh 

Milk,  manufacturing do 

Butterfat Pound 

Tobacco,  flue-cured do 

Wool do.... 


al9 


I  Price  support  includes  the  $1.25  per  bushel 
production  plus  marketing  certificates  on  535,000 
ence  between  July  1972  parity  price  and  the  n 
during  the  1st  5  months  of  the  marketing  year  bi 

'Support  for  domestic  food  use— S1.25  loan  r 
the  parity  price. 

'  All  wheat. 

*  Support  for  wheat  production  not  certificatei 

s  The  payment  rate  for  corn  plus  the  national 
during  the  1st  5  months  of  the  marketing  year 
(a)  Jl  35  oer  bushel,  or  (o)  70  percent  parity  of 
IS  available  on  50  percent  of  corn  base  times 
bushel  IS  contingent  on  acreage  set  aside  of  at  I 

•Included  price-support  payment  for  1970  on 


loan  and  purchase  rate  applicable  to  the  entire 
000  bushels  of  the  1972  crop  equal  to  the  differ- 

I  tional  average  wheat  price  received  by  farmers 

( ginning  July  1. 

plus  certiflcate  on  530,000,000  bushels  to  equal 


a  'erage  market  price  received  by  farmers  for  corn 
iginning  Oct.  1)  for  the  crop  cannot  be  less  than 
n  on  Oct  1, 1972,  whichever  is  greater.  Payment 
m  yield.  Tlie  preliminary  payment  of  J0.40  per 
ist  25  percent  of  the  feed  grain  base. 
'^  of  base  acreage  as  follows:  corn,  30  cents; 


(6  8* 
ccr 
fa  m 


COMPARISON  OF  C(  NGRESSIONAL  AUTHORIZED  LEVELS  OF  PRICE  SUPPORTS— 1965  AND  PRIOR  ACTS  WITH  1970  AGRICULTURE  ACT 


Supported  commodities 


Wheat,  domestic  certificate. 

Noncertificated 

Corn  (No.  2) 


Grain  Sorghum ' 


Barley* 

Oats' 

Ry«»...  

Cotton,  upland. 


Cottonseed 

Rice 

Soybeans 

Flaxseed 

Peanuts 

Dry  beans 

Milk,  manufacturing. 

Butterfat    . 

Tobacco,  flue  cured.. 
Wool 


pli 


kiti 


1  (a)  Domestic  certificate  wheat— 100  percent  o 
(July  1):  (b)  Noncertificate  wheat— at  level  not  in 
ot  the  marketing  year,  or  not  less  than  tl.25  per 
world  wheat  prices,  the  feed  value  of  wheat  in  ri 
support  IS  made  available  for  feed  grams.  Price 
chase  rate  applicable  to  the  entire  production 
to  the  difference  between  July  1971  parity  price 
farmers  during  the  first  five  months  of  the  mar 

'  If  acreage  diversion  program  was  in  effect. 

>  The  payment  rate  for  corn  plus  the  nationa 
corn  during  the  1st  5  months  of  the  marketing  ) 
bushel,  or  (b)  70  percent  parity  of  corn  on  Oct. 
50  percent  of  corn  base  times  farm  yield.  The  pn 
on  acreage  set  aside  of  at  least  20  percent  of  the 

« Included  price-support  payment  in  1972  on 
sorghum,  68  cents  (hundredweight):  barley,  32 
loan  rates  are  $1.08,  )1.79,  lO.SB,  {0.54,  and  ' 
grains  base  required  to  qualify  for  payment. 

>  Gram  sorghums,  barley,  oats,  and  rye  are 
taking  into  consideration  feeding  value  reiationsh 
to  loans  and  purchases  made  available  tor  corn, 
of  wheat  in  relation  to  feed  grains. 


Unit 


1947  49 


Parity  ratio ' 


All  farm  products 

All  crops 

Food  grains 

Feed  grains  and  hay. 

Cotton 

Tobacco 

Oil-bearing  crops 

Feed  grains... 

Fruit 

Fresh  market 


271 
245 
24C 

23G 


264  0 


3H 
3lt 


241  0 
183  0 


1972. 
■  Includes  sweet  potatoes  and  dry  edible  bean 
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1972 

1970 

1968 

1960 

Parity 

support 

support 

support 

support 

price 

1972 

percent 

1970 

percent 

1968 

percent 

1960 

percent 

1972 

support 

ot  parity 

support 

of  parity 

support 

of  parity 

support 

of  parity 

»3.57 

(•)  ... 

$37.00 

49 

$48.00 

70 

$38.00 

57 

.5515 

i<»  $0,345 

63 

". 3705 

76 

.3249 

73 

.322 

83 

380.17 

279.00 

73 

255.00 

75 

240.25 

77 

201. 24 

79 

12.99 

6.40 

49 

6.40 

55 

6.38 

61 

5.35 

61 

7.88 

4.93 

63 

4.66 

67 

4.28 

89 

U3.22 

80 

1.05 

.7^  - 

.715 

74 

.66 

76 

U.596 

80 

1.07 

68 

.666 

69 

.616 

71 

.555 

90 

1.06 

.72 

68 

.72 

74 

.67 

78 

.62 

86 

sorghum.  54  cents  (hundredweight);  barley,  20  cents;  corn,  grain  sorghum  and  barley  loan  rates 
were  $1.08  (No.  2),  $1.61,  and  $0.83  respectively,  20  percent  reduction  from  feed  grains  base 
required  to  qualify  for  payment. 

'  Total  support  for  grain  sorghum  includes  loan  rate  of  $1.79  per  hundredweight  plus  price 
support  payment  of  $0.68  per  hundredweight  on  )^  of  base  times  farm  yield. 

>  Loan  rate  of  $0.86  per  bushel  plus  $0.32  payment. 

•  No  price  support. 

"  Loan  rate  of  $0,195  per  lb.  plus  $0.15  payment. 

'1  Included  price-support  payment  of  16.80  cents  per  pound  to  quatifying  producers  (except 
10-acre  or  under  producers— or  projected  production  from  allotment  of  3,600  pounds  or  under- 
received  higher  pr  ice  without  acreage  reduction.) 

|»  Support  price  for  period  SepL  17,  1%0  to  March  9,  1961.  Support  from  April  1  to  SepL  16, 
1960 ,  was  $3.06  hu  ndredweight  for  milk ,  and  $0,566  a  pound  for  butterfat. 

i>  Ail  wheat. 


Congressional  directed  range  of  support 


1972  support 


Unit 


1965  and  prior 

agricultural 

acts  (percent)    Loans  and  payments 


1970  Agricultural  Act 


Percent 


Amount 


Percent 


Bushels. 
.do.. 


.do. 


Hundredweight. 


Bushels. 
do.. 


do. 

Pound.. 


Ton 

Hundredweight.. 

bushel 

.do 


Ton. 
Hundredweight, 
.do 


Pound. 

do.. 

do. 


Domestic  certificate  > 

100          1.25  loan  certificate  value 100 

0-100          1.25  noncertificate 45 

'65-90  1.08  loan' 

.  32  preliminary  payment 

1.73  Loan'. 

.52  preliminary  payment 

81  loan 53.3 

.54  loan 55.5 

.89  loan 57.4 

65-90             .195  loan' 66.7 

.  15    payment 

O-90          37.00 50.0 

65-90          65-90    floan5.07) 65 

0-90            0-90    (loan  1.25) 56.5 

0-90            0-90    (loan  2.50) 55.8 

75-90           75-90    (loan  268.50) 75 

0-90            0-90    (loan  6.40).. 52.90 

75-90          75-90    (support  level  4.93) 85.0 

75-90          75-90    (support  Level  0.678) 69 

(10)                     (10)    (loan  0.694) 68.7 

(u)                     (iJ)    floanO.72) 71.3 


$3.03 

100 

1.25 

41 

•1.35 

68 

•  2.47 

74 

1.18 

75 

.54 

54 

.89 

56 

•.345 

63 

(») 

(•) 

5.08 

63 

2.25 

54 

2.50 

56 

279.00 

73 

6.40 

49 

4.93 

63 

(•) 

(') 

.727 

68 

.72 

68 

parity  as  of  the  beginning  ot  the  marketing  year 
sxcess  of  100  percent  of  parity  as  of  the  beginning 
ushel,  and  taking  into  consideration  competitive 
relation  to  feed  grains,  and  the  level  at  which  price 
lupport  includes  $1.25  per  bushel  loan  and  pur- 
is  marketing  certificates  for  the  1971  crop  eoual 
nd  the  national  average  wheat  price  received  by 
ing  year. 


average  market  price  received,  by  farmers  for 
ir  for  the  crop  cannot  be  less  than  (a)  $1.35  per 
,  whichever  is  greater.  Payment  Is  available  on 
minary  payment  of  $.32  per  bushel  is  contingent 
teed  grain  base. 
\4  of  base  acreage  as  follows:  Corn,  40  cents; 

nts;  corn,  gram  sorghum,  barley,  oats  and  rye 
respectively  25  percent  reduction  from  feed 


$C89 


SI  pported  at  levels  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
ps,  and  which  are  fair  and  reasonable  in  relation 
and  taking  into  consideration  the  feeding  value 


I  Total  support  for  grain  sorghum  includes  loan  rate  plus  price  support  payment.  Preliminary 
payment  will  be  made  available  on  50  percent  of  grain  sorghum  base  times  farm  yield  at  a  rate 
comparable  to  corn  preliminary  payment 

'  Loan  rate:  To  cooperators  shall  be  at  such  level  as  will  reflect  for  middling  1-inch  upland 
cotton  (micronaire  3.5  through  4.9)  at  average  location  in  the  United  States,  90  percent  ot  the 
average  world  price  for  such  cotton  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  for  the  2-ye3r  period  ending 
July  31  in  the  year  in  which  the  loan  level  is  announced.  For  1971,  the  loan  rate  of  0.1950  cents  per 
pound  on  a  net  weight  basis  is  equivalent  to  0.1870  cents  per  pound,  gross  weight,  micronaire  3.5 
through  4.9  at  average  location. 

>  Included  price-support  payment  of  16.80  cents  per  pound  earned  on  the  farm's  domestic 
allotment,  which  was  65  percent  of  the  effective  farm  allotment  The  loan  rate  was  20.25  cents 
per  pound. 

•  No  support  program  in  effect  in  1971  and  1972. 

<°  Adjusted  annually  in  accordance  with  changes  between  the  1959  parity  Index  and  the  average 
parity  index  for  the  3  years  preceding  the  year  for  which  support  is  being  determined. 

u  Adjust  annually  by  multiplying  52  cents  by  the  ratio  of  the  average  parity  index  tor  the  3 
preceding  calendar  years  to  the  average  parity  index  for  the  calendar  years  1958, 1959,  and  1960. 

o  Price  support  relationship  to  parity  (see  footnote  8)  repealed.  Price  support  will  be  $0.72  per 
lb. in  1971-73. 


INDEX  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS,  UNITED  STATES 
(Base  period  1910-14=il00| 


Average 


1969 


1970 


Percentage 

change 

1972 

from 

1972      1947-49 


1)8 


74 


72 


74 


274.0 
220.0 
154.0 
167.0 
173.0 
594.0 
252.0 
165.0 
246.0 
243.0         243.0 


280.0 
227.0 
162.0 
177.0 
183.0 
604.0 
266.0 
176.0 
245.0 


319.0 
261.0 
192.0 
183.0 
245.0 
685.0 
320.0 
176.0 
280.0 
298.0 


+17.7 

+5.7 

-22.0 

-20.4 

-7.2 

+78.4 

+.6 

-27.0 

+53.0 


Average 


Unit 


1947-49 


1969 


1970 


Percentage 

change 

1972 

from 

1972       1947-49 


Commercial  vegetables 249.0  298.0  294.0  329.0  +32.1 

Fresh  market 359.0  363.0  425.0 

Potatoes,  etc 232.0  208.0  222.0  235.0  +1.3 

Livestock  and  products 292.0  323.0  326.0  369.0  +26.4 

Meat  animals 334.0  400.0  405.0  492.0  +47.3 

Dairy  products 275.0  326.0  345.0  365.0  +32.7 

Poultry  and  eggs 229.0  162.0  151.0  136.0  -40.S 

Wool 259.0  226.0  194.0  208.0  -19.7 

Retail  food  prices  (1967  =  100) 73.5  108.9  114.9  123.5  +68.0 


I  Adjusted  parity  ratio  which  includes  Government  payments  averaged  77  for  year  1970  and  79       Source:  "Agricultural  Prices,"  USDA,  monthly  issues;  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
for  1972. 
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Average 

Percentage 

change 

1972  from 

1947-49 

Item 

Average 

Percentage 

change 

1972  from 

ItM 

1947-49 

1969 

1970 

1972 

1947-49 

1969 

1970 

1972 

1947-49 

Parity  ratio  *_ 

108 

74 

72 

74 

Feeder  livestock 

Motor  supplies 

Motor  vehicles,  auto,  trucks  and 
tractors.. 

Farm  machinery 

Farm  supplies 

Building  and  fencing  material 

Fertilizer 

Seed 

Interest' 

Taxes' 

Wage  rates 

348 

140 

29C 
239 
235 
296 
143 
242 
79 
270 
430 

436 

190 

545 
509 
286 
464 
142 
254 
569 
1,097 
1,010 

450 
193 

567 
537 
293 
469 
148 
266 
611 
1,191 
1,083 

544 
203 

610 
576 
303 
505 
155 
283 
713 
1,377 
1,249 

+33.3 

-»-45  0 

All  items. 

Family  livins         . - 

250 
244 

373 
351 
344 
447 
246 
282 
5C3 
376 
304 
205 

390 
366 

362 
475 
256 
291 
498 
392 
314 
216 

433 
401 
370 
500 
270 
299 
535 
419 
350 
229 

+73.2 
+64.3 
+54.8 
+75.4 
+51.7 
+16.8 
+57.8 
+79.8 
+47.7 
-3.0 

+  103.4 

Food  and  tobacco... 

239 

+  141.0 

Clothing 

Household  operation. 

285 
178 

-t-28.9 
+70.6 

House  furnishings.. 

Building  materials,  house 

Auto  and  auto  supplies 

Production  items 

Feed 

256 
339 
233 
237 
231 

+8.4 

+16.9 

+802.5 

+410.0 

+  190.5 

I  Adjusted  parity  ratio  which  includes  Government  payments  average  77  for  year  1970  and  79 
for  1972. 
>  Interest  payable  per  acre  on  farm  real  estate  debt 


3  Farm  real  estate  taxes  payable  per  acre  Oevied  in  preceding  year). 
Source:  "Agricultura  Prices,"  USDA,  monthly  issues. 


AVERAGE  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS  FOR  FARM  PRODUCTS,  UNITED  STATES 


Percent 

Percent 

change 
1972 

change 
1972 

1947-49 

1947-49 

crop 

Average 
1969 

Average 
1970 

Average 
1972 

from 

crop 

Average 

Average 

Average 
1972 

from 

Commodity 

Unit 

average 

1947-49 

Commodity 

Unit 

average 

1969 

1970 

1947-49 

All  wheat 

...  Bushel 

$2.05 

$1.78 

$1.93 

$2.22 

+8.3 

Potatoes 

..  Hundredweight.. 

$2.43 

$2.23 

^■Vi 

$2.55 

+4.9 

Rye              

..do 

1.64 

1.00 

.985 

.936 

-42.9 

Beans,  dry  edible 

do 

8.69 

7.61 

9.21 

10.20 

+  17.4 

Rice  (rough) 

...  Hundredweight.. 

4.98 
1.56 
.804 

4.95 
1  1.28 
.586 

5.17 
1.47 
.626 

6.60 
1.55 
.668 

+32.5 

-0.6 

-16.9 

Hogs 

All  beef  cattle   

do 

do 

21.80 
20.10 
22.50 

22.20 
27.20 
31.50 

22.70 
27.10 
34.50 

29.50 
33.20 
43.90 

+35.3 

Corn 

Oats 

...  Bushel. 

...    do 

+65.2 

Calves 

do 

+95.1 

Barley 

do 

1.32 

'  .927 

1.02 

1.35 

+2.3 

Lambs 

do 

21.90 

27.20 

26.40 

28.70 

+31.1 

Sorghum,  grain 

Hay,  all  baled. 

...  Hundredweight. 

2.52 

12.18 

12.38 

■2.88 

+14.3 

Milkfat,  in  cream 

..  pound 

Hundredweight.. 

.705 

.689 

.700 

.694 

-1.6 

...  Ton 

22.80 

24.70 

26.00 

39.20 

+71.9 

Milk,  manufacturing 

3.63 

4,45 

4.70 

5.09 

+40.2 

Cotton,  upland 

...  Pound 

.293 

1.3708 

1.394 

1.391 

+33.4 

grade 

Cottonseed... 

...  Ton 

65.50 

41.10 

56.45 

48.68 

-25.7 

Turkey,  live 

..  Pound 

.395 

.224 

.226 

.222 

-43.8 

Soybeans 

...  Bushel 

2.59 

2.35 

2.85 

3.49 

+34.7 

Eggs' 

Wbol 

..  Dozen 

.459 

.400 

.391 

.315 

-31.4 

Peanuts 

...  Pound 

.103 

.123 

.128 

.145 

+40.8 

..  Pound 

.469 

.418 

.355 

.371 

-20.9 

Flaxseed 

...  Bushel 

5.16 

2.65 

2.40 

2.82 

-45.3 

1  Includes  average  value  of  marketing  certificate  or  price  support  payment 
'Average  of  all  eggs  sold  by  farmers,  including  hatching  and  sold  at  retail. 


Source:  "Crop  Values  and  Agricultural  Prices,"  USDA. 


AVERAGE  RETAIL  PRICES  OF  DIFFERENT  FOOD  IN  GROCERY  STORES 

Item 

Units 

Average 
194749 
(cents) 

Average 

1969 

(cents) 

Average 

1972 

(cents) 

Item 

Units 

Average 

1947-49 
(cents) 

Average 

1969 

(cents) 

Average 

1972 

(cents) 

Cereals  and  bakery  products: 

Flour,  wheat 

Bread,  white 

Rice  shoit  Brain 

...  Pound 

do... 

do 

9.7 

13.5 

11.6 
23.0 
18.8 
19.6 

109.3 
126.7 
70.4 
62.4 

112.2 
87.8 
72.8 

178.3 
42.2 

11.9 
24.7 
19.6 
24.8 

129.5 
147.7 
82.1 
74.4 

124.6 
96.2 
78.2 

199.5 
41.4 

Dairy  products: 

Butter 

Cheese  (American  process) 

Milk,  fresh  (delivered) 

Pound  

H  pound 

^gallon 

14  Jii  ounces 

Dozen 

Pound 

do 

5  pounds 

79.9 
28.4 
41.6 
13.7 
70.5 

41.1 

47."5" 

73.5 
271.0 
107.0 
896.0 
448.0 
448.0 

50.0 

84.6 
47.0 
62.9 
17.6 
62.1 

27.5 

27.8 

62.0 

108.9 

274.0 

108.0 

1,176.0 

696.0 

480.0 

41.0 

87.1 
54.3 
69.0 

Diied  beans 

Meats: 
Beef: 

Rib  roast 

do.... 

do.... 

19.9 

67.8. 

Milk,  evaporated  (canned) 

Eggs 

Fats  and  oils: 

Shortening. 

Margarine,  colored 

Sugar 

Index  of  retail  food  pricesi 

20.0 
52.4 

32.4 

Round  steak  

do.... 

83.8 

33.1 

Chuck  roast 

Hamburger 

Pork 

do.... 

do.... 

do... 

do 

57.1 

50.4 

74.5 

73.7 

69.5 

123.5 
319.0 

Pork  chops  (center  cut) 

Bacon   sliced 

Index  of  prices  received  by  farmers i 

126.0 

Retail  cost  of  market  basket  of  food 

1,244.0 

Ham,  whole 

Lamb  chops 

do.... 

do.... 

66.3 

69.3 

Marketing  charges 

767.0 

Farmers  received 

Percent  of  consumer's  dollar  received  by 
farmers  (percent) 

477.0 

Chickens;  Fryers,  ready  to  cook 

do 

38.0 

Source:  "Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics";  "Marketing  and  Transportation  Situation,"  USDA. 


■  1967  equals  100. 
'  1910-14  equals  100. 

ROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT  HAS  INCREASED  401.2  PERCENT  SINCE  1947  WITH  NONFARM  GROUPS  SHARING  SUBSTANTIALLY  IN  THE  INCREASE  IN  THE  NATION'S  GROWTH-BUT  FARMERS 

NET  INCOME  HAS  INCREASED  BY  ONLY  9  PERCENT  1972  OVER  1947 

|ln  billions) 


Percent 

Percent 

change 
1947- 

change 
1947- 

1947 

1965 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1972 

72 

1947 

1965 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1972 

72 

Gross  national  product. 

232.2 

684.9 

793.9 

864.2 

930.3 

976.4  1 

164.0 

+401.2 

Dividends  received  by 

Farmers'  total  net 

corporation  stock- 

income i 

.  '  17. 1 

14.0 

14.2 

14.7 

16.8 

16.8 

18.8 

+9.0 

holders 

6.5 

19.8 

21.4 

23.6 

24.3 

24.8 

26.6 

+309.2 

Fanners'  total  gross 

Business  and  profes- 

income  

.    34.0 

44.9 

49.0 

50.9 

55.6 

57.9 

66.1 

+94.4 

sional  income. 

Rental  i  ncome  of 

19.9 

42.4 

47.3 

49.5 

50.5 

49.9 

57.1 

+186.9 

Farmers'  production 

expenses 

.     16.8 

30.9 

34.8 

36.2 

38.8 

41.1 

47.3 

+181.5 

landlords 

6.5 

19.0 

21.1 

21.2 

22.6 

23.3 

26.7 

+310. 8 

Interest  received  by 

Average  weekly  earning 

creditors 

8.2 

38.7 

48.0 

52.9 

59.3 

65.8 

74.3 

+806.1 

ct  all  manufacturing 

workers' 

59.92 

107.53 

114.90 

122.51 

129. 51 

133.73 

159.08 

+165.6 

■  Including  Government  payments. 

'  Net  return  of  $17,100,000,000  in  1947  is  selected  as  base  cf  comparison  because  the  parity 
ratio  was  100  that  year. 
'  Current  dollars. 


Note:  Parity  ratio  1972:  unadjusted,  74;  adjusted  to  include  payments,  80. 

Source:  Economic  Indicators,  published  by  President's  Council  of  EcDnj-n  ic  Advisers,  December 
1972. 
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Item 


ASSETS 
Physical  assets: 

Real  estate 

Nonreal  estate: 

Livestock' 

Machinery  and  motor  vehicles 

Crops  stored  on  and  off  tarms  > 

Household  furnishings  and  equipment 
Financinal  assets: 

Deposits  and  currency 

United  States  Savings  Bonds 

Investments  in  cooperatives 

ToUM 

CLAIMS 
Liabilities: 

Real  estate  debt 

Non-real-eslate  debt  to:  Commodity  Credit 

Corporation  ' 

Other  reporting  institutions*.. 

Nonreporting  creditors 

Total  liabilities 

Proprietor's  equities 

Total* 


>  For  48  States  only,  1972  preliminary. 

>  Beginning  with  1961.  horses  and  mules  are 

•  Includes  all  cops  held  on  larms  and  crops 

♦  Total  of  rounded  data. 

>  Nonrecourse  CCC  loans  secured  by  crops 
balance  sheeL 


e  (eluded. 

hfid  oft  larms  as  security  lor  CCC  loans. 


0  vned  by  farmers  and  included  as  assets  in  this        Source:  The  Balance  Sheet  of  the  Farming  Sector.  1972;  USOA. 


SELECTED  STATISTICS  ON  U.S.  AGRICULTURE' 


Item 


Unt 


ions. 


Pe  cent  of  47-49. 


ions. 


Pe  cent  of  1967. 
Nu  nber. 


Pe  cent  of  67-100. 
Pe  cent  of  10-14.. 
Pe  cent  of  10-14.. 
Pe  cent. 


Total  population' Mi 

Index  number Pe 

Farm  population Mi 

Percent  of  total 

Farm  output 

Persons  supplied  per  farmworker 

Output  per  man-hour*. 

Prices  received 

Prices  paid 

Parity  ratio 

Value  of  agricultural  exports* 

Farm  debt* 

Market  basket: 

Retail  cost 

Farm  value 

Marketing  margin 

Farmers  share 

Farm  income:  > 

Realized  gross 

Production  expense 

Realized  net 

Realized  net  per  farm 

Number  of  farms Thousands. 


1  Preliminary. 

'Includes  SO  States  beginning  1960.  Total  poifilatlon  July  1  and  farm  population  Apr.  1. 

I  Not  available. 


Mr.  HOL- 
has 

to   the 
Con- 


clert 


and  nays 
will  call 


Mr.    SPARKMAN.    Mr 
yield  back  all  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
LINGS ) .  All  time  on  this  amendment 
now  expired. 

The  question   is  on  agreeidg 
amendment  of  the  Senator  ffom 
necticut  (Mr.  Ribicofp). 

On  this  question  the  yeas 
have  been  ordered  and  the 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I 
that  the  Senator  from  Califo^-nia 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from 
(Mr.  PuLBRiGHT) ,  the  Senator 
(Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  ftjom 
tana  (Mr.  Mansfield),  the 
Minnesota    (Mr.   Mondale)  , 
tor  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn) 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  S-iflMiNCTON) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  th 
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|ln  billions  of  dollarsi 


March  20,  1973 


19S6 


1960 


1963 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


102.9 

10.6 
19.3 
8.3 
10.5 

9.5 
5.2 
3.3 


130.2 

15.2 

22.2 

7.7 

9.6 

9.2 
4.7 
4.3 


143.8 

17.3 

22.7 

9.3 

9.0 


172.5 

17.5 

27.1 

9.7 

8.6 

10.0 
4.1 
6.3 


182.5 

18.9 

28.9 

10.0 

8.4 

10.3 
3.9 
6.6 


193.1 

18.8 

31.4 

9.6 

9.0 

10.9 
3.8 
7.0 


202.6 

20.2 
33.0 
10.6 
9.6 

11.5 
3.7 
7.3 


208.2 

23.4 

34.1 

10.9 

9.7 

11.9 
3.7 
7.7 


214.0 

23.7 

36.6 

10.7 

9.8 

12.4 

23.7 

8.1 


228.6 

27.3 
36.4 
11.8 
10.3 

13.1 
3.7 
8.0 


251.4 
93.2 

26.0 


169.6 


203.1 


221.0 


255.8 


269.5 


283.6 


298.5 


309.6 


319.0 


339.2 


370.6 


9.0 

1.9 


12.  \ 

1.2 
6.1 
4.8 


15.2 

to 

8.5 

6.0 


21.2 

1.4 
ILl 
7.9 


23.3 

1.2 
1Z4 


25.5 

1.4 
13.7 
9.8 


27.1 

2.7 
14.5 
10.3 


28.4 

2.7 
ISlB 

n.2 


29.5 

L9 
17.4 
1^3 


31.3 

^3 
19.6 
13.7 


33.9 
38.1 


18.8 
150.8 


24.8 
178.3 


31,7 
189.3 


41.6 
214.2 


45.7 
223.8 


50.4 
233.2 


54.6 
243.9 


58.1 
251.5 


61.1 
257.9 


66.9 
272.3 


72.0 
298.6 


169.6 


203.1 


221.0 


255.8 


269.5 


283.6 


298.5 


309.6 


319.0 


339.2 


3716 


*  Loans  of  all  operating  banks,  the  production  credit  associations,  and  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, and  discounts  or  the  Federal  intermediate  credit  bank  for  agricultural  credit  corporations 
and  livestock  loan  companies. 


1947-49 


1950 


1954 


1960 


1964 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Bil  ion  dollars.. 
do 


Dolars. 
do. 
do. 


Pe  cent. 


Bil  ion  dollars. 


do. 
do. 


Do!  ars. 


146.6 

151.7 

162.4 

18a  7 

191.9 

220.7 

202.7 

204.9 

207.0 

208.8 

100.0 

103.0 

1U.0 

123.0 

131.0 

136.9 

138.3 

139.8 

141.2 

142.4 

24.8 

23.0 

19.0 

15.6 

13.0 

10.5 

10.3 

9.7 

9.4 

9.0 

16.9 

15.2 

11.8 

8.7 

6.8 

5.2 

5.1 

4.7 

4.6 

4.5 

73.0 

73.0 

79.0 

90.0 

94.0 

102.0 

103.0 

lOZO 

111.0 

112.5 

14.5 

15.5 

18.1 

25.8 

33.2 

43.4 

45.1 

47.1 

48.2 

(') 

31.0 

35.0 

43.0 

67.0 

83.0 

106.0 

112.0 

113.0 

125.0 

12Z0 

271.0 

258.0 

246.0 

239.0 

237.0 

261.0 

274.0 

280.0 

285.0 

319.0 

250.0 

256.0 

278.0 

300.0 

313.0 

355.0 

373.0 

390.0 

410.0 

433.0 

108.0 

101.0 

89.0 

80.0 

76.0 

73.0 

74.0 

7Z0 

70.0 

74.0 

3.4 

3.4 

3.1 

4.5 

6.1 

6.3 

5.7 

6.7 

7.8 

8.1 

9.2 

10.7 

16.9 

23.7 

33.0 

49.0 

51.9 

55.4 

59.2 

64.6 

896.0 

878.0 

939.0 

996.0 

1,009.0 

1,119.0 

1,176.0 

1,223.0 

1,244.0  . 

448.0 

415.0 

463.0 

47.0 

32.3 

405  0 

534.0 

43.0 

33.6 

393.0 

603.0 

39.0 

38.1 

377.0 

632.0 

37.0 

42.6 

441.0 

678.0 

39.0 

50.9 

480.0 

696.0 

41.0 

55.6 

476.0 

747.0 

39.0 

57.9 

477.0  . 

767.0  . 

38.0  . 

60.1 

448.0 

50.0 

33.5 

66.4 

17.9 

19.4 

21.6 

26.4 

29.5 

36.2 

38.8 

41.0 

44.0 

47.2 

15.6 

12.9 

12.0 

11.7 

13.1 

14.7 

16.8 

16.8 

16.1 

19.2 

2,682.0 

2,277.0 

2,503.0 

2,962.0 

3,802.0 

4,809.0 

5,654.0 

5, 374. 0 

5,581.0 

6,797.0 

5,799.0 

5,648.0 

4,798.0 

3,962.5 

3,  456. 7 

3,070.9 

2,999.2 

2,954.2 

2,909.0 

2,869.7 

*  Revised. 

>  Fiscal  year  ending  June  30  of  year  shown. 

*  Outstanding  on  Jan.  1,  excludes  CCC  loans. 


Pri  sident,    I 


he  roll. 

announce 

(Mr. 

Arkansas 

rom  Iowa 

Mon- 

from 

Sena- 

and  the 


Sen  itor 
tie 


;  Senator 


from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  is  ab- 
sent on  oflBcial  business. 

I  also  armoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Nunn)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  is 
absent  on  ofQclal  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley)  ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLQWfiTER)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  9, 
nays  78,  as  follows: 

[No.  52  Leg.l 
YEAS— 9 
Case 
Hart 
Javlts 


Mclntyre 

Rlblcoff 

Moss 

Welcker 

PeU 

WUllams 

Abovtrezk 

Aiken 

Allen 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Biden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Biudlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Chiles 
Church 
Clark 
Cook 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domentcl 
Dominlck 


NATS— 78 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Gravel 

Grlffln 

Gumey 

Hansen 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Helms 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Matblas 

McClellan 

McClure 


McGee 

McGovem 

Metcall 

Montoya 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pearson 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Both 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott.  Pa. 

Scott,  Va. 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tunney 

Young 
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NOT  VOTINO— 13 

Baker  Hughes  Percy 

Buckley  Mansfield  Stennis 

Cranston  Mondale  Symington 

Fulbrlght  Nunn 

Ooldwater  Pastore 

So  Mr.  RiBicoFT's  amendment  was  re- 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    48 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  48. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  imiendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section : 

NINETT-OAT    RTTAIL    FOOD    PRICE    FREEZE 

Sec.  9.  The  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of 
1970  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
203  the  following  new  section: 
"I203A.  Ninety-day  retail  food  price  freeze 

"Immediately  upon  the  enactment  of  this 
section,  the  President  shall  issue  an  order 
stabilizing  retail  prices  of  food  products  for 
a  period  of  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section,  at  levels  not  greater 
than  the  highest  levels  pertaining  to  a  sub- 
stantial volume  of  actual  transactions  by 
each  business  enterprise  or  other  person  dur- 
ing the  two-month  period  ending  March  1, 
1973,  for  like  or  similar  products.  If  no  trans- 
actions occurred  during  the  two-month 
period  referred  to  in  the  first  sentence  of 
this  section,  the  level  established  under  this 
section  shall  be  the  highest  applicable  level 
In  the  nearest  preceding  two-month  period 
In  which  such  transactions  did  occur." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  discussed  this  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  time  on  this  amendment  be 
limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided as  heretofgre  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  had  in- 
dicated that  I  would  do  my  best  to  hold 
it  down.  I  do  not  like  to  be  confined.  I 
will  try  to  do  it  in  that  length  of  time. 
However,  I  recognize  that  there  might 
be  discussion  on  the  other  side  that  will 
prolong  this  matter  a  little. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  will  make  up  the 
time  it  takes  on  this  yielding. 

Mr.  MOSS.  All  right,  I  will  withdraw 
my  objection. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  On  this  side,  we  cer- 
tainly will  stay  within  the  time  limit. 
If  the  Senator  needs  a  little  time  be- 
yond that,  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  him 
brief  time  from  the  bill. 


Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Mr.  Richard  Soren- 
son  and  Carl  Brathwaite  of  my  staff  be 
allowed  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
the  debate  and  vote  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
has  just  debated  and  voteid  upon  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  RiBicoFF),  and  in  s<Mne 
sense  it  might  be  thought  this  amend- 
ment is  similar  to  his.  It  Is.  however, 
quite  different.  The  amendment  on 
which  the  Senate  just  acted  went  back  to 
the  raw  source  of  the  production  of  raw 
materials,  and  it  was  obviously  thought 
by  the  Senate  that  this  could  not  be 
controlled.  My  amendment  does  not 
reach  back  that  far. 

The  amendment  I  have  offerecl  would 
freeze  the  retail  food  prices  for  a  period 
of  90  days.  We  are  talking  only  about  re- 
tail food  prices.  There  are  two  major 
considerations  that  make  such  a  tempo- 
rary freeze  compelling  at  this  time,  and 
they  have  been  discussed.  The  adminis- 
tration has  confessed  its  helplessness  to 
control  food  prices  for  the  next  several 
months. 

The  President  said  that  he  e^tpects 
food  prices  to  continue  to  rise  at  least 
until  the  second  half  of  the  year,  and  his 
grim  prospectus  has  been  echoed  by  Sec- 
retary Butz  and  Mr.  Stein  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers.  We  have  been  told 
that  food  prices  will  not  level  off  until 
the  administration's  efforts  to  increase 
the  supply  of  farm  products  has  created 
the  desired  effect. 

Second,  while  food  prices  continue  to 
soar  in  the  months  ahead,  union  work- 
ers will  be  sitting  down  with  manage- 
ment to  negotiate  new  contracts.  Con- 
tracts covering  4.7  million  workers  will 
expire  this  year.  With  new  contracts  due 
in  such  vital  areas  as  railroads,  electric 
power,  automobiles,  trucking,  and  postal 
service,  the  next  several  months  will  be 
one  of  the  most  significant  periods  of 
collective  bargaining  in  the  history  of 
the  Nation. 

There  Is  an  obvious  danger  that  in- 
creased prices  will  be  built  Into  these 
new  wage  agreements.  In  fact,  If  the 
cost  of  living  continues  to  rise  at  Its 
current  rate,  we  can  hardly  expect  the 
unions  to  exercise  restraint  in  their  wage 
demands.  Such  an  expectation  would 
defy  commonsense  as  well  as  all  sense  of 
common  fairness. 

The  administration's  waiting  game  on 
food  prices  Is  clearly  a  formula  for  per- 
petuating a  dangerous  inflationary  spi- 
ral. It  may  be  true  that  in  the  long  nm 
it  will  be  possible  to  increase  food  pro- 
duction imtil  the  supply  equals  demand. 


But  in  this  instance,  the  long  run  is  much 
too  long  a  time.  At  this  critical  juncture, 
we  simply  cannot  afford  any  further  in- 
creases in  the  price  of  food. 

I  believe  it  has  become  apparent  that 
no  action  short  of  a  freeze  will  bring 
food  prices  vmder  conti-ol.  The  phase  III 
regulations  now  in  effect  contain  strong- 
er controls  on  food  than  on  other  com- 
modities, but  wholesalers  and  retailers 
have  been  permitted  to  pass  on  price  in- 
creases originating  at  the  farm  level.  As 
a  result,  retail  food  prices  rose  by  2.3 
percent  in  January  alone.  The  more 
stringent  phase  II  controls  were  also  far 
less  successful  for  food  than  for  other 
commodities.  In  the  last  6  months  of 
1972.  retail  food  prices  rose  by  an  annual 
rate  of  6.1  percent,  while  the  prices  of 
other  commodities  rose  by  2.5  percent. 
PVx>d  prices  were  restrained  successfully, 
however,  under  the  phase  I  freeze. 

From  August  to  November,  1971.  food 
prices  were  held  down  to  an  annual  rate 
of  increase  of  1.7  percent. 

I  also  believe  that  there  are  sotmd  rea- 
sons for  imposing  a  freeze  that  is  tempo- 
rary and  that  will  apply  only  to  prices 
at  the  retail  level.  If  the  current  shortage 
in  supply  is  indeed  only  temporary,  we 
will  require  a  freeze  on  prices  only  until 
supply  increases  to  a  level  where  market 
forces  wUl  act  as  a  restraint  on  prices. 
In  addition,  any  attempt  to  freeze  food 
prices  for  a  longer  period  may  be  self- 
defeating.  We  would  run  the  risk  that 
producers  would  cut  back  the  supply  of 
some  commodities,  creating  serious  food 
shortages. 

The  temporary  freeze  should  be  con- 
fined to  retail  prices  because  it  could  be 
administered  most  effectively  at  that 
level.  It  would  be  an  enormous  admin- 
istrative task  to  monitor  farm  auctions 
throughout  the  coimtry  where  the  price 
of  hogs,  for  example,  changes  from  day 
to  day.  If  we  were  thinking  in  terms  of  a 
longer  period  for  controls,  it  might  be  de- 
sirable to  find  a  strategic  point  in  the 
distribution  chain  to  intervene,  but  for  a 
three  month  freeze  such  an  undertaking 
does  not  appear  to  be  necessary.  In  the 
past  month,  wholesale  food  prices  have 
begun  to  plateau  out,  and  a  freeze  on 
retail  prices  should  provide  suflBclent 
backward  pressure  to  stabilize  prices  at 
other  levels. 

A  further  advantage  of  a  freeze  at  the 
retail  level  is  that  consumers  would  be 
able  to  significantly  assist  enforcement. 
By  now,  every  housewife  in  the  country  is 
acutely  aware  of  any  movement  in  retail 
prices  at  the  supermarket.  Because  of  this 
consimier  awareness,  I  am  sure  that  no 
violations  of  the  freeze  would  go  unre- 
ported. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  aware  that  even  a 
90-day  freeze  on  retail  prices  might  lead 
to  some  diCQculties.  We  may  find  that 
some  food  products  will  be  taken  off  the 
shelves  for  a  brief  i>eriod.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  we  will  be  able  to  live  with 
whatever  problems  may  result.  As  I 
pointed  out  in  my  statement  yesterday 
in  introducing  the  amendment,  the  short- 
term  difficulties  resulting  from  a  freeze 
are  vastly  outweighed  by  the  long-term 
necessity  of  bringing  inflation  imder  con- 
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trol.  Fcxxl  prices  are  a  critical  irea  and 
the  next  few  months  will  be  £  critical 
period  of  time.  We  will  have  no  hope — 
short  of  another  recession — of  stopping 
inflation  unless  we  act  now  t<  control 
food  prices. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  such  time  to  the 
Senator  as  I  have  available. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ■;  'he  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  Is  recognized 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  *n  privi- 
leged to  have  the  chance  to  join  with  my 
friend,  the  dlstingxilshed  Sena'  or  from 
Utah  as  a  sponsor  of  this  ameni  Lment  to 
place  a  90-day  freeze  on  relaU  food 
prices.  I  will  not  repeat  the  veiy  astute 
assessment  that  the  Senator  las  just 
made  differentiating  the  previous  amend- 
ment, well-intentioned  as  It  was,  from  the 
present  amendment,  which  I  Jo  ned  him 
in  sponsoring. 

The  problem  of  increased  feed  costs 
hardly  needs  to  be  articulated  lo  any  of 
us  who  have  even  the  remotest  c(  immxml- 
cation  with  our  constituents. 

In  the  last  few  weeks  I  haiie  had  a 
chance  to  visit  with  housewives  in  In- 
diana and  to  get  a  pretty  goo<  idea  of 
the  great  concern  that  the  average 
Hoosier  feels.  I  am  sure  this  leeling  Is 
no  more  or  less  intense  in  an  7  of  the 
other  States.  However,  the  harl  fact  is 
that  since  the  first  of  the  year  we  have 
had  a  larger  increase  In  the  cos^  of  food, 
groceries,  than  in  any  similar  |>eriod  in 
the  last  20  years.  This  is  not  just  normal 
attrition  in  take-home  pay;  it  hfis  gotten 
to  the  point  that  it  is  out  of  coiltrol  and 
that  is  why  I  think  this  junenoment  is 
absolutely  Indispensable.  We  [need  to 
move  now  and  we  need  to  move  quickly 
and  emphatically.  There  have  been  sev- 
eral efforts  made  since  phase  I  in  1971. 
There  Is  no  need  to  go  Into  a  o-eat  dis- 
cussion about  the  relative  meriis  of  any 
of  these  phases,  phase  1,  phase  tl,  phase 
m.  The  net  effect  so  far  as  thfc  market 
basket  is  concerned  Is  that  tliey  have 
all  failed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  seveal  more 
minutes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  d)  I  have 
any  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  rhe  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield 
time  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me  for  3  minutes? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  3  m  nutes  on 
the  biU. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  watched 
the  7  o'clock  news  before  comlig  to  the 
Chamber,  and  the  latest  suggestion  that 
has  been  made  by  the  experts  at  the 
White  House  is  that  we  should  eat  less, 
that  Americans  ought  to  eat  l(>ss.  That 
was  actually  proposed  to  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  country,  that  the  real 
way  to  control  inflation  would  )e  to  eat 
less.  That  is  the  nth  degree  of  ridicu- 
lousness. 

The  proposal  before  the  Senkte  is  no 
panacea,  but  it  would  provide  tdimediate 


action,  now.  It  would  give  us  a  chance  to 
consider  a  longer  range  solution  which 
will  have  to  be  enacted  if  we  are  to  get  on 
top  of  the  increase  in  the  price  of  food. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  food  is  not  a  re- 
specter or  Income  levels.  Any  wage 
earner  has  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
his  paycheck  this  week  is  buying  fewer 
groceries.  Whether  it  Is  fllet  mlgnon  or 
bologna,  caviar  or  pickles,  that  paycheck 
is  buying  less  today  than  it  was  last  week 
and  the  week  before,  and  unless  we  do 
something  It  will  buy  less  next  week. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  one  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  ask  the  distlngiiished  Senator  from 
Utah  how  he  would  handle  the  retail 
situation  in  which  the  store  owner  faces 
a  rise  In  prices  in  cormectlon  with  his 
source  of  supply? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  can  answer  that.  I  think 
it  might  be  possible,  in  the  90-day  pe- 
riod, that,  before  the  90  days  have  run, 
some  of  these  supplies  may  begin  to 
dwindle.  I  acknowledged  in  my  state- 
ment there  will  be  examples  where  we 
find  some  foods  are  becoming  scarce.  But 
the  administration  of  this  proposal  is 
simple.  It  simply  says  that,  as  of  the 
1st  day  of  March,  the  prices  that  were 
posted  for  the  preceding  2  months  will 
be  maintained  for  90  days 

Mr.  JACKSON.  What  would  we  do 
about  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  which 
fluctuate  on  a  very  wide  seasonal  basis? 
It  would  be  conceivable,  and  I  think 
probable,  that  the  store  operator  would 
have  to  sell  at  a  loss.  Is  not  the  thing  to 
do  here  to  have  a  freeze  right  across  the 
board?  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin will  offer  his  amendment  for  a 
straight-across-the-board  freeze.  I  will 
support  it.  But  how  does  one  face  a  re- 
t£kller  when  he  comes  up  and  says,  "Look, 
you  put  a  freeze  upon  me,  and  did  not 
put  a  freeze  upon  the  things  I  have  to 
buy." 

How  does  the  Senator  handle  that? 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  retailer  has  to  sell 
everything  he  has  in  stock,  and  since 
every  retailer  Is  under  the  same  price 
freeze 

Mr.  JACKSON.  But  how  would  the 
Senator  handle  fresh  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles? These  are  products  that  really  gy- 
rate. The  price  of  those  products  would 
be  frozen  for  the  next  90  days,  and  in 
the  next  90  days  the  cost  may  take  a  big 
jump.  The  Senator  says  ht  has  to  sell 
them  at  the  March  1st  price. 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  would  be  no  higher  than 
the  price  for  the  2  montiis  immedi- 
ately preceding,  and  if  he  did  not  sell 
any  in  that  time,  then  sometime  when 
he  sold  those  products. 

This  is  the  ideal  time  to  impose  a 
freeze  on  retail  sales  because  it  appears 
now  wholesale  prices  have  leveled  out 
and  are  at  a  plateau.  If  they  have,  the 
retailer  can  take  the  freeze. 

But  as  I  pointed  out — and  my  colleague 
from  Indiana  alluded  to  it — we  are  going 
to  go  into  wage  negotiations  in  which 
contracts  for  4,700,000  workers  are  going 
to  have  to  be  negotiated  this  simamer.  If 


prices  are  still  going  up  at  that  time, 
there  is  no  way  we  are  going  to  convince 
the  labor  luiions  to  settle  for  a  modest 
Increase. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  But  is  not  the  answer 
to  have  a  freeze  top  to  bottom?  That  is 
what  I  am  suggesting.  I  cannot  for  the 
life  of  me  understand 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  WUl  the  Senator  yield 
me  1  minute,  or  a  half  minute? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  half  a  min- 
ute to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  For  the  life  of  me  I 
cannot  imderstand  how  to  answer  the 
constituent  who  wrote  to  me — and  I  am 
talking  about  the  little  store  operator— 
"You  have  frozen  everything  as  of  this 
time.  The  cost  of  fruits  and  vegetables  is 
skyrocketing.  Yet  you  are  asking  me  to 
sell  at  a  loss."  How  would  the  Senator 
handle  that? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  would  not  expect  him  to 
sell  at  a  loss.  He  would  not  have  vege- 
tables in  the  bin  if  he  cannot  buy  any. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Washington  has 
raised  some  very  pertinent  points.  I  would 
add  to  the  products  he  named,  poultry 
and  eggs.  Eggs  are  obtained  only  when 
chickens  lay  them,  and  they  do  not  al- 
ways lay  them  with  the  same  regularity. 
Not  only  that,  but  I  am  thinking  of  the 
little  neighborhood  grocery  store  where  I 
trade.  He  cannot  carry  a  large  stock.  He 
caimot  get  a  stock  there  big  enough  so 
that  he  can  just  sit  back  and  say,  "I  am 
all  flxed.  I  do  not  have  to  be  concerned 
about  anything."  He  will  buy  only  very 
limited  amounts  of  eggs  and  of  dressed 
poultry  and  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  such 
as  the  Senator  from  Washington  men- 
tioned, at  a  time. 

Sometimes  the  retail  industry  is  re- 
ferred to  as  the  food  chains.  Get  away 
from  the  idea  that  this  matter  hits  just 
the  big  food  chains.  It  hits  the  neighbor- 
hood grocery  store.  It  liits  all  of  the 
small  businesses  that  have  to  depend 
upon  the  products  as  they  can  get  them 
and  carry  them  in  stock.  They  cannot 
afford  to  carry  more  than  a  small  stock 
at  a  time.  This  proposal  would  ruin 
literally  thousands  of  small  grocery 
stores  and  small  retail  stores  throughout 
this  coimtry. 

I  just  cannot  see  the  logic — the  prac- 
ticality— of  a  freeze  across  the  board.  I 
certainly  think  that  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  has  the  right  to  establish  guide- 
lines by  which  these  products  can  be 
checked  and  controlled,  but  a  blariKci- 
freeze  such  as  this,  even  for  the  short 
time  of  90  days — 90  days  might  be  just 
the  right  amount  of  time  required  to 
break  these  small  grocery  stores  through- 
out the  country,  and  perhaps  retail  es- 
tablishments generally 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Does  the  Senator  know 
how  much  the  price  of  food  went  up  in 
1972? 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes,  I  know  in  a 
general  way,  but  I  know  that  imder 
phase  m  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  is 
supposed  to  keep  up  with  these  matters, 
to  establish  guidelines  and  to  work  out  a 
method  of  bringing  them  under  control 
I  ttilnk  that  is  the  logical  way  to  do  it. 
Instead  of  coming  in  here  with  a  blanket 
provision,  such  as  this,  that  hits  every 
little  store  in  the  coimtry.  I  tliink  it 
would  be  disastrous  for  the  small  stores 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  he  says  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  ought  to  do  this.  The  fact  is  they 
have  not  done  it.  In  January  alone  the 
cost  of  food  went  up  another  3  percent. 
It  has  not  been  done,  and  we  simply  have 
to  take  some  stand  legislatively  right 
now  and  say  there  is  a  freeze. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  say  phase 
in  was  not  functioning  on  the  flrst  of 
January.  Not  only  that;  it  was  some 
time  after  that  that  Mr.  Dumop  was  ap- 
pointed. He  has  not  gotten  his  full 
credentials  yet.  They  are  waiting  for  this 
legislation.  But  I  am  confident  he  will  do 
what  needs  to  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  jrield  back 
my  time,  if  the  Senator  from  Utah  will 
yield  back  his  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  has  used  his  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  willing  to  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  Moss  amendment  to  freeze  tem- 
porarily retail  food  prices.  Farmers  are 
being  blamed  unfairly  for  the  increase  in 
the  price  of  food.  Yet  the  long-term  in- 
crease in  retail  food  prices  has  not  been 
largely  due  to  Increased  farm  prices;  the 
farmer's  share  of  the  food  dollar  25  years 
ago  was  50  cents,  compared  to  last  year's 
39  cents  and  last  month's  42  cents. 

While  farmers'  net  income  rose  only  9 
percent  in  the  last  25  years,  farmers' 
gross  production  expenses  increased 
181.5  percent.  Interest  earnings  of  cred- 
itors increased  806.1  percent;  dividends 
received  by  corporation  stockholders  in- 
creased 309.2  percent;  business  and  pro- 
fessional income  went  up  186.1  percent; 
average  weekly  earnings  of  manufactur- 
ing workers  went  up  165.6  percent — 
Source:  Farmers  Union  report  adapted 
from  December  1972  report  of  Presi- 
dent's Coimcll  of  Economic  Advisers. 

We  should  examine  the  rapid  increase 
in  retail  food  prices  in  light  of  the  rather 
meager  9 -percent  increase  in  farmers' 
net  income,  to  make  it  clear  that  while 
the  farmer  has  had  some  justified  price 
increases — ^really,  just  a  catch  up  in  cost 
of  living  for  the  farmer — the  spread  be- 
tween the  farm  price  and  the  retail  price 
needs  much  more  careful  examination. 

The  Library  of  Congress  recently  pre- 
pared a  study  for  the  Senate  Midwest 
Democratic  Caucus  which  pointed  out 
tliat,  from  1953  to  1973,  the  farm  value 
of  a  pound  of  choice  beef  increased  from 
50  cents  to  82  cents,  while  the  retail  price 
went  up  from  68  cents  to  $1.22;  the 
spread  increased  from  18  cents  a  pound 
to  42  cents  a  pound. 

Prom  1953  to  1973,  the  farm  value  of  a 
half  gallon  of  milk  went  up  from  22 
cents  to  31  cents;  yet  the  retail  price  per 
half  gallon  of  milk  Increased  from  42 


cents  to  61  cents;  the  spread  in  this  case 
increased  from  20  cents  to  30  cents. 

Also  instructive  is  the  report  of  Busi- 
ness Week  magazine  on  March  10,  1973, 
detailing  the  rapid  increase  in  profits  for 
American  business  during  the  adminis- 
tration's economic  control  program, 
which  was  inserted  into  the  Record 
yesterday  by  Senator  Humphrey. 

Food  processing  and  retailing  indus- 
tries, as  a  class,  did  quite  well.  The  food 
industry  composite  showed  an  increase 
in  after-tax  profits  last  year  of  9  percent 
from  the  previous  year,  and  an  increase 
of  15  percent  from  the  last  quarter  of 
the  previous  year. 

Some  individual  food  corporations  did 
even  better,  as  the  Business  Week  tables 
show:  Allied  Mills  increased  its  profits 
from  1971  to  1972  by  302  percent;  Iowa 
Beef  Processors  increased  profits  by  166 
percent,  and  Kraftco  was  up  by  100.6 
percent;  United  Brands  was  up  111  per- 
cent. There  were  some  which  saw  profits 
fall,  to  be  sure,  but  the  food  industry  as 
a  whole  was  allowed  to  increase  its  prof- 
Its  sharply  during  phase  II. 

A  90-day  freeze  on  retail  food  prices 
would  be  a  temporary  remedy.  It  would 
not,  as  I  understand  it,  affect  farm  In- 
come, which  only  now  is  beginning  to 
catch  up  to  the  increased  income  of  many 
other  segments  of  the  population^ 

There  is  no  intent  in  this  amendment 
to  control  farm  prices — only  retail  prices 
which  have  been  allowed  to  increase  be- 
yond justifiable  levels. 

CONTBOLLINO   FOOD  PaiCB  INCREASES 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
has  clearly  come  for  Govermnent  action 
to  rescue  the  American  family  from  their 
discouraging  weekly  task  of  shopping  for 
food. 

In  the  last  14  months  the  retail  cost 
of  a  market  basket  of  food  produced  on 
American  farms  has  risen  two-thirds 
what  it  rose  in  the  preceding  10 -year 
period. 

Wholesale  prices  for  farm  products  and 
processed  foods  have  increased  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  19.1  percent  during  the  past 
12  months;  30.8  percent  during  the  last 
6  months;  56  percent  during  the  last  3 
months;  and  38.4  percent  during  Febru- 
ary alone. 

And  there  was  more  discouraging  news 
today.  The  Cost  of  Living  Council  said 
the  best  we  can  hope  for  is  that  food 
price  increases  will  taper  off  toward  the 
end  of  the  year,  perhaps  becoming  steady 
by  December. 

The  major  component  of  food  price 
increases  in  the  last  year  has  been  meat, 
particularly  beef  and  pork.  For  example. 
In  1972,  all  foods  other  than  beef  and 
pork  rose  2.7  percent  in  price,  while  beef 
rose  9.4  percent  last  year  and  pork  rose 
15.8  percent. 

No  wonder  housewives  around  the 
coimtry  are  organizing  meat  boycotts. 
No  wonder  labor  unions  are  threatening 
that  they  may  be  unable  or  unwilling  to 
hold  down  their  wage  increase  demands. 

In  the  face  of  these  protests  we  see  a 
Presidential  economic  adviser  saying  "let 
them  eat  cheese." 

We  have  a  chance  to  act  today.  Mr. 
President.  I  support  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)   to 


give  the  American  fsunily  a  90-day  re- 
prieve from  rising  food  prices. 

There  are  dangers  inherent  in  any 
Government  attempt  to  control  prices. 
Mr.  President.  In  the  case  of  food  prices, 
mandatory  controls  might  cause  many 
food  products  to  disappear  from  the 
shelves.  Food  processors  might  engage  in 
false  labeling,  trying  to  pass  off  ham- 
burger as  ground  round  and  sirloin  as 
filet  mignon.  We  might  be  trading  cur- 
rent complaints  about  food  prices  for 
new  outrages. 

The  amendment  offered  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Utah  gives  us 
the  opportunity  to  take  immediate  ac- 
tion by  freezing  retail  food  prices.  But 
by  limiting  the  freeze  to  90  days  and  in- 
stalling the  freeze  at  the  retail  level,  we 
do  not  commit  ourselves  to  a  politically 
appealing  but  potentially  damaging 
courses  of  action  which  would  create 
more  problems  than  they  solve. 

Our  action  today  will  show  the  Na- 
tion that  whether  or  not  the  President 
has  the  will  to  use  his  much-touted  stick 
in  the  closet,  the  Congress  can  and  will 
act  to  control  outrageous  food  price  in- 
creases. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Utah  for  him- 
self and  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfield),  the  Senator  from 
Mlimesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  smd 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ful- 
bright)  ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  is  ab- 
sent on  oflftcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley)  ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  (joldwater)  are  necessarily  aljsent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  21, 
nays  66,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 21 

Abourezk 

Hathaway 

Uuekie 

Allen 

HoUings 

PeU 

Bayh 

McOee 

Rlbicoff 

Blden 

McGovem 

Both 

Case 

Mclntyre 

Schweiker 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Weicker 

Hartke 

Moss 

NAYS— 66 

WUllams 

Aiken 

Brock 

Chiles 

Bartlett 

Brooke 

Church 

Beall 

Biirdlck 

Clark 

Bellmon 

Byrd, 

Cook 

Bennett 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Cotton 

Bentsen 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Curtis 

Bible 

Cannon 

Dole 
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Domenlcl  Hximphrey 

Domlnlck  Inouye 

Eagleton  Jackson 

Eastland  Javlts 

Brvln  Johnston 

Fannin  Kennedy 

Fong  Magnuson 

Oravel  Math  las 

Orlffln  McClellan 

Oumey  McClure 

Hansen  Montoya 

Haskell  Nelson 

Hatfield  Nunn 

Helms  Packwood 

Hruaka  Pearson 

Huddleston  Proxmlre 
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Randolph 

Sax  be 

Scott.  Pa. 

Scott.  jVa. 

Sparkiaan 

Staffotd 

Steveijs 

Steveijson 

Taft 

Talmajdge 

Thiirn  lond 

Tower 

Tuim(y 

Younf 


NOT  VOTING— 13 

Hughes  Percy 

Long  Stennjs 

Mansfield 

Mondale 

Pastore 


Symls  ^n 


amendm  int  was 


Baker 

Buckley 
Cranston 
PtUbrlght 
Ooldwater 

So  the   Moss-Bayh 
rejected. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Pres  dent,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  move  to  lay 
tionon  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Presldejit 
up  an  amendment  which  I  hav 
desk,   and  ask  for  its  immediate 
sideration. 

The     PRESronSTG     OFFICER 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  bottom  of  page  4,  add  tl|B  follow- 
ing: 

"(3)   Immediately  upon  euactmei 
subsection,    the    President    or    his 
shall  issue  regulations  defining  for 
pose  of  this  subsection  what 
data  are  proprietary  In  nature  and 
excludable  under  paragraph  (2),  e 
such  regulations  may  not  define  as 
any  information  or  data  which 
rently  be  excluded  from  public 
ports  to  the  Securities  and 
mission  pursuant  to  section   13 
of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  ol 
a    business    enterprise    exclusively 
In  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  a 
tlal  product  as  defined  in  paragraph 


Exchai  ige 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pj-esldent. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  yield  to  \he  Sen 
ator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pj-esident, 
I  have  discussed  this  with  the 
thor  of  the  amendment  and  the  inanager 
of  the  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  con;  ent  that 
time  en  this  amendment  be  limited  to  10 
minutes  under  the  control  of  thfe  author 
of  the  amendment  and  5  minutes  under 
the  control  of  those  in  oppcsitlc  n 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICEJi 
IirouYE).    Without    objection, 
ordered. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Preslctnt,  yes 
terday  committee  amendment 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  No. 
was  the  amendment  I  offered 
mittee,  was  amended  by  an  amlendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Tepcas  (Mr 
Towers  to  provide  that  any 
tion  or  data  reported  to  the  Co; 
ing  Coimcll  which  was  prop 
nature,  relating  to  the  amoimt 
of  Its  income,  profits,  and  priced  did  not 
have  to  be  revealed  to  the  pubjlc  under 
the  triggering  mechanism  provided  for 
in  section  6. 

To  go  back  a  step,  section  6  c^ginally 
required  that  tier  1  corporatlo^is,  those 
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making  $250  million  a  year  or  more,  when 
the  price  of  any  substantial  product — 
and  substantial  is  defined  In  section  6 
to  be  5  percent  or  more  of  the  annual 
revenue  of  that  particular  corporation — 
if  the  price  of  such  a  substantial  prod- 
uct was  over  the  1.5  percent  guideline, 
that  would  automatically  trigger  the  cor- 
poration into  revealing  to  the  public 
prices,  costs,  and  profits  now  reported  to 
Cost  of  Living  Council. 

This  has  been  restricted  by  the 
amendment  referred  to  before,  that  was 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas,  so 
that  a  corporation  would  not  have  to 
reveal  to  the  public,  when  this  trigger- 
ing mechanism  occurred,  any  informa- 
tion that  was  "proprietary  In  nature." 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  sim- 
ply to  clarify  what  information  shall  be 
considered  to  be  "proprietary  in  nature." 

Obviously.  If  all  information  of  these 
corporations  was  considered  to  be  pro- 
prietary, then  the  whole  efifect  of  sec- 
tion 6  goes  out  the  window.  The  purpose 
of  section  6.  of  course,  is  to  permit  pub- 
lic disclosure,  so  that  the  general  pub- 
lic will  have  access  to  information,  so 
that  when  the  price  of  a  substantial 
product  goes  over  the  1.5  percent  level, 
the  general  public  can  complain  and 
have  a  foimdation  upon  which  to  base 
its  complaint,  namely,  the  information 
the  corporations  would  have  to  reveal 
with  respect  to  their  prices,  costs,  and 
profits. 

The  definition  of  "proprietary  in  na- 
ture" which  is  called  for  in  the  amend- 
ment before  us  allows  the  President  to 
issue  regulations  that  define,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection,  what  "pro- 
prietary in  nature"  actually  means.  The 
only  restriction  being  placed  on  the  Pres- 
ident's discretion  with  respect  to  such 
regulations  is  that  such  regulations  shall 
not  be  any  more  confining  than  what 
the  SEC  currently  calls  for  under  sec- 
tions 13  and  15  of  the  SEC  Act  and  the 
regulations  which  promulgated  there- 
under which  require  the  filing  of  form 
10-K.  by  all  publicly  owned  corporations. 
So  the  nature  of  the  proprietary  infor- 
mation would  be  so  limited:  If  the  SEC 
did  not  require  such  Information  to  be 
filed,  considering  It  to  be  proprietary, 
then  that  would  hold  here  also. 

This,  of  course,  applies  to  single  prod- 
uct companies.  Under  the  SEC  law  and 
under  the  regulations  requiring  this  dis- 
closure, a  single  product  company  has 
to  reveal  its  costs  and  its  income  with 
respect  to  the  product  that  it  is  making. 
Large  corporations  also,  or  conglomer- 
ates, I  should  say,  producing  a  variety 
of  goods,  also  have  to  file.  But  they  can 
file  In  such  a  way  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult, even  impossible,  for  the  public  to 
determine  Just  what  the  costs  and  profits 
are  with  respect  to  the  individual  prod- 
ucts that  the  company  is  making. 

For  example,  American  Motors  Co. — 
which  Is  a  billion-dollar  company,  by  the 
way,  and  which  would  be  required  to 
report  under  this  act — is  a  single-product 
company,  because  it  Is  making  automo- 
biles on^.  It  files  on  form  10-K  all  of  the 
information  that  is  required  by  that 
form,  which  includes  Its  profits  and  Its 
costs.  General  Motors,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  $20  billion  corporation  making  a 
large  variety  of  items,  does  not  have  to 


disclose,  for  example,  what  the  costs  are, 
going  into  the  Chevrolet  or  the  Cadillac, 
and  It  does  not  even  have  to  differentiate 
between  the  costs  going  into  automobiles 
and  the  costs  going  into  trucks,  because 
under  the  SEC  regulations  only  that 
amount  of  product  that  accounts  for  10 
percent  of  the  total  product  would  be 
considered  as  a  single  product  and 
would  require  that  filing.  So  this  amend- 
ment would,  in  effect,  put  American  Mo- 
tors and  General  Motors  on  the  same 
basis. 

The  same  thing  Is  true  with  respect  to 
the  Maytag  Co..  which  makes  home 
laundry  equipment.  Maytag  is  competing 
with  General  Electric  and  General  Mo- 
tors. But  Maytag  has  to  reveal  all  its  costs 
and  profits  to  the  SEC,  whereas  its  giant 
competitors,  operating  on  a  conglomerate 
basis,  do  not  have  to  do  likewise  with 
respect  to  laundry  equipment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  it  true  that  no 
new  forms  are  required  by  the  amend- 
ment, but  rather  simply  the  making 
public  of  forms  which  would  already 
be  on  file  with  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  That  is  absolutely 
correct.  No  new  forms  would  be  required. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  No  additional  redtape 
would  be  involved? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  No  additional  red- 
tape  whatsover.  And,  of  course,  there  are 
instances  where  the  Cost  of  Living  form, 
which  is  C7LC-2,  calls  for  cost  and  sales 
information,  and  differentiates  between 
the  costs  of  imported  and  domestic  mate- 
rials. That  is  not  required  by  the  SEC, 
and  therefore  the  companies  would  not 
have  to  disclose  that  particular  informa- 
tion to  the  public.  So  there  are  areas 
where  the  use  of  the  SEC  requirement 
would  be  quite  restrictive. 

I  do  not  see  why  anyone  Is  really 
objecting  to  this  disclosure.  As  I  have 
just  mentioned,  single  product  com- 
panies have  to  make  the  disclosure.  We 
have,  under  section  6  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  given  discretion 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  go 
ahead  and  investigate  every  company  in 
the  United  States  with  the  exception  of 
common  carriers  and  public  utilities,  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  the 
discretion  to  reveal  to  the  public  what 
Information  It  wants  to  reveal  to  the 
public,  with  the  two  exceptions  of  cus- 
tomer lists  and  trade  secrets. 

So  really  this  amendment  is  much 
more  restrictive  than  what  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  empowered  by  Con- 
gress, can  do  right  now.  What  the 
amendment  simply  does  is  to  require 
these  large  corporations  to  reveal  their 
costs,  profits,  and  prices  to  the  public 
just  as  smaller  single-product  com- 
panies already  have  to  do  through  the 
SEC. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  the  Senator's 
amendment  take  away  any  part  of  the 
Tower    Amendment    to    the    Senator's 
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amendment  that  was  agreed  to  yester- 
day? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  No,  it  does  not  take 
away  anything  that  the  Tower  amend- 
ment provides.  It  simply  defines  what 
"proprietary"  in  the  Tower  amendment 
means:  so  it  may  take  away  what  was  in- 
tended by  the  Tower  amendment,  but  not 
spelled  out  specifically  In  the  Tower 
amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  But  the  Tower 
amendment  was  to  protect  the  proprie- 
tary point? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator's 
amendment  does  not  change  that,  but  It 
simply  provides  that  the  President  shall 
define  what  is  proprietary? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  says 
also  that  nothing  can  be  required  to  be 
divulged  beyond  what  is  available  to  the 
public  in  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  That  is  correct,  with 
respect  to  single  product  companies. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
my  time  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  objec- 
tions to  the  original  Hathaway  amend- 
ment which  were  reflected  in  my  amend- 
ment to  exempt  proprietary  information 
from  the  scope  of  that  amendment  still 
apply  to  the  revised  public  disclosure 
amendment.  The  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment would  be  to  nullify  the  action  of 
the  Senate  yesterday  in  exempting  pro- 
prietary Information  from  the  scope  of 
the  amendment. 

It  would  effectively  require  disclosure 
of  the  same  information  which  the  Sen- 
ate declined  to  require  to  be  published 
when  it  adopted  the  Tower  amendment 
yesterday.  It  would  be  incompatible  with 
existing  Federal  law  on  confidentiality. 
This  amendment  would  represent  a 
major  change  in  Federal  policy  regarding 
confidentiality  of  information,  and  not 
a  single  day,  or  even  hour,  of  hearing  was 
held  on  this  subject  before  our  commit- 
tee, or,  so  far  as  I  know,  before  any  com- 
mittee. We  cannot  act  in  such  an  unin- 
formed manner  on  such  an  important 
subject. 

I  think,  in  that  we  are  not  totally  in- 
formed on  this  matter,  we  should  not  at- 
tempt to  redefine  the  laws  relating  to 
confidentiality  and  just  undo  what  we 
did  yesterday;  having  marched  up  the 
hill,  we  are  asked  to  march  down  again. 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine  be  rejected. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  WUl  the  Senator 
from  Texas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  definition  of  proprietary  informa- 
tion. This  Is  a  problem  we  had  in  com- 
mittee when  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
asked  that  proprietary  information  be 
excluded,  and  I  was  not  willing  to  accept 
that  amendment  because  I  did  not  know 
of  any  definition  of  proprietary  infor- 
mation. 

This  is  simply  an  attempt  to  so  define 
it.  I  do  not  recall  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
when  he  spoke  on  his  amendment  yester- 


day, defining  what  he  thought  was  pro- 
prietary Information. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  following  material,  which 
bears  on  this  subject:  Section  13  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934;  SEC 
Form  10-K;  an  excerpt  from  the  hearing 
by  the  Small  Business  subcommittee  on 
Monopoly,  of  November  12,  1971,  on  Cor- 
porate Secrecy:  Overviews;  and  item 
1(c)(1)  from  10-K  Report  of  General 
Motors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Pehiodical  and  Othes  Repoets* 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Every  Issuer  of  a  security  reg- 
istered pursuant  to  section  12  of  this  title 
shall  file  with  the  Conmilsslon.  in  accordance 
with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Com- 
mission may  prescribe  as  necessary  or  appro- 
priate for  the  proper  protection  of  investors 
and  to  insure  fair  dealing  in  the  security — 

(1)  such  Information  and  documents  (and 
such  copies  thereof)  as  the  Commission  shall 
require  to  keep  reasonably  current  the  in- 
formation and  documents  required  to  be  in- 
cluded in  or  filed  with  an  application  or 
registration  statement  filed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 12.  except  that  the  Commission  may  not 
require  the  filing  of  any  material  contract 
wholly  executed  before  July  1.  1962. 

(2)  such  annual  reports  (and  such  copies 
thereof),  certified  if  required  by  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Commission  by  inde- 
pendent public  accountants,  and  such  quar- 
terly reports  (and  such  copies  thereof),  as 
the  Commission  may  prescribe. 

Every  issuer  of  a  security  registered  on  a 
national  securities  exchange  shall  also  file  a 
duplicate  original  of  such  Information,  docu- 
ments, and  reports  with  the  exchange. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  prescribe.  In  re- 
gard to  reports  made  pursuant  to  this  title, 
the  form  or  forms  In  which  the  required  in- 
formation shall  be  set  forth,  the  items  or  de- 
tails to  be  shown  in  the  balance  sheet  and  the 
earning  statement,  and  the  methods  to  be 
followed  in  the  preparation  of  reports.  In  the 
appraisal  or  valuation  of  assets  and  Uabill- 
ties,  in  the  determination  of  depreciation  and 
depletion,  in  the  differentiation  of  recurring 
and  nonrecurring  income  In  the  differentia- 
tion of  Investment  and  operating  Income,  and 
In  the  preparation,  where  the  Commission 
deems  It  necessary  or  desirable,  of  separate 
and/or  consolidated  balance  sheets  or  income 
accounts  of  any  person  directly  or  indirectly 
controlling  or  controlled  by  the  Issuer,  or  any 
person  under  direct  or  indirect  common  con- 
trol with  the  issuer;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
reports  of  any  person  whose  methods  of  ac- 
counting are  prescribed  under  the  provisions 
of  any  law  of  the  United  States,  or  any  rule 
or  regulation  thereunder,  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Commission  with  respect  to 
reports  shall  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  re- 
quirements imposed  by  such  law  or  rule  or 
regulation  in  respect  of  the  same  subject 
matter,  and,  In  the  case  of  carriers  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  20  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  sus  amended,  or  carriers  re- 
quired pursuant  to  any  other  Act  of  Con- 
gress to  make  reports  of  the  same  general 
character  as  these  required  under  such  sec- 
tion 20,  shall  permit  such  carriers  to  file  with 
the  Commission  and  the  exchange  duplicate 
copies  of  the  reports  and  other  documents 
filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, or  with  the  governmental  authority  ad- 
ministering such  other  Act  of  Congress,  in 
lieu  of  the  reports,  information  and  docu- 
ments required  under  this  section  and  section 
12  in  respect  of  the  same  subject  matter. 

(c)  If  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Commission 
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any  report  required  under  subsection  (a)  Is 
Inapplicable  to  any  specified  class  or  classes 
of  issuers,  the  Conunisslon  shall  require  In 
lieu  thereof  the  submission  of  such  reports 
of  comparable  character  as  it  may  deem 
applicable  to  such  class  or  classes  of  issuers, 
(d)  (1)  Any  person  who.  after  acquiring 
directly  or  indirectly  the  beneficial  owner- 
ship of  any  equity  security  of  a  class  which 
is  registered  pursuant  to  section  12  of  this 
title,  or  any  equity  security  of  an  insurance 
company  which  would  have  been  required  to 
be  so  registered  except  for  the  exemption 
contained  in  section  12(g)  (2)  (G)  of  this 
title,  or  any  equity  security  issued  by  a 
closed-end  Investment  company  registered 
tuider  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940. 
is  directly  or  indirectly  the  beneficial  owner 
of  more  than  5  per  centum  of  such  class 
shall,  within  ten  days  after  such  acquisition, 
send  to  the  issuer  of  the  security  at  its 
principal  executive  office,  by  registered  or 
certified  mail,  send  to  each  exchange  where 
the  security  is  traded,  and  file  with  the 
Commission,  a  statement  containing  such  of 
the  following  information,  and  such  addi- 
tional Information,  as  the  Commission  may 
by  rules  and  regulations  prescribe  as  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  In  the  public  Interest 
or  for  the  protection  of  Investors — 

(A)  the  background  and  Identity  of  all 
persons  by  whom  or  on  whose  behalf  the 
purchases  have  been  or  are  to  be  effected; 

(B)  the  source  and  amount  of  the  funds 
or  other  consideration  used  or  to  be  used  in 
making  the  purchases,  and  if  any  part  of  the 
purchase  price  or  proposed  purchase  price 
Is  represented  or  is  to  be  represented  by 
funds  or  other  consideration  borrowed  or 
otherwise  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  acquir- 
ing, holding,  or  trading  such  security,  a  de- 
scription of  the  transaction  and  the  names 
of  the  parties  thereto,  except  that  where  a 
source  of  funds  is  a  loan  made  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  business  by  a  bank,  as  defined 
in  section  3(a)  (6)  of  this  title,  if  the  person 
filing  such  statement  so  requests,  the  name 
of  the  bank  shall  not  be  made  available  to 
the  public; 

(C)  If  the  purpose  of  the  purchases  or  pros- 
pective purchases  is  to  acquire  control  of 
the  business  of  the  issuer  of  the  securities, 
any  plans  or  proposals  which  such  persons 
may  have  to  liquidate  such  issuer,  to  sell 
its  assets  to  or  merge  it  with  any  other  per- 
sons, or  to  make  any  other  major  change  In 
its  business  or  corporate  structure; 

(D)  the  number  of  shares  of  such  security 
which  are  beneficially  owned,  and  the  num- 
ber of  shares  concerning  which  there  is  a 
right  to  acquire,  directly  or  Indirectly,  by 
(i)  such  person,  and  (11)  by  each  associate 
of  such  person,  giving  the  name  and  address 
of  each  such  associate;  and 

(E)  Information  as  to  any  contracts,  ar- 
rangements, or  understandings  with  any  per- 
son with  respect  to  any  securities  of  the 
issuer,  including  but  not  limited  to  transfer 
of  any  of  the  securities,  joint  ventures,  loan 
or  option  arrangements,  puts  or  calls,  guar- 
anties of  loans,  guaranties  against  loss  or 
guaranties  of  profits,  division  of  losses  or 
profits,  or  the  giving  or  withholding  of 
proxies,  naming  the  persons  with  whom  such 
contracts,  arrangements,  or  understandings 
have  been  entered  Into,  and  giving  the  details 
thereof. 

(2)  If  any  material  change  occurs  In  the 
facts  set  forth  in  the  statements  to  the 
Issuer  and  the  exchange,  and  in  the  state- 
ment filed  with  the  Commission,  an  amend- 
ment shall  be  transmitted  to  the  issuer  and 
the  exchange  and  shall  be  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission, in  accordance  with  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Commission  may  prescribe 
as  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  public 
Interest  or  for  the  protection  of  investors. 

(3)  When  two  or  more  persons  act  as  a 
partnership,  limited  partnership,  syndicate, 
or  other  group  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring. 
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holding,  or  disposing  of  secvirlttes  of  an  Is- 
suer, such  sjrndlcat*  or  group  shall  l«  deemed 
a  "person"'  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

(4)  In  determining,  for  purposiis  of  this 
subsection,  any  percentage  of  a  cUss  of  any 
security,  such  class  shall  be  deemed  to  con- 
sist of  the  amount  of  the  outstanc  Ing  secu- 
rities of  such  class,  exclusive  of  any  securi- 
ties of  such  class  held  by  or  for  thg  account 
of  the  Issuer  or  a  subsidiary  of  the  issuer. 

(6)  The  Commission,  by  rule  or  legulatlon 
or  by  order,  may  permit  any  person  to  file  in 
lieu  of  the  statement  required  by  ]  >aragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  subsection  or  the  rules  ind  regu- 
lations thereunder,  a  notice  stating  the  name 
of  such  person,  the  number  of  sha  es  of  any 
equity  securities  subject  to  paragraph  (1) 
which  are  owned  by  him,  the  dat  (  of  their 
acquisition,  and  such  other  Inf on  nation  as 
the  Ctommlsslon  may  specify,  if  it  t  ppears  to 
the  Commission  that  such  securitle  t  were  ac- 
quired by  such  person  In  the  ordlni  ry  course 
of  his  business  and  were  not  ace  ulred  for 
the  purpose  of  and  do  not  have  th  i  effect  of 
chsmglng  or  Influencing  the  contiol  of  the 
Issuer  nor  In  connection  with  or  as  a  partici- 
pant in  any  transaction  having  sue  i  pvupoee 
or  effect. 

(6)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to — 

(A)  any  acquisition  or  offer  to  acquire  se- 
curities made  or  proposed  to  be  made  by 
means  of  a  registration  statement  i  mder  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933; 

(B)  any  acquisition  of  the  beneficial  own- 
ership of  a  security  which,  togethe-  with  all 
other  acquisitions  by  the  same  per  on  of  se- 
curities of  the  same  class  during  tt  e  preced- 
ing twelve  months,  does  not  exceed  2  per 
centum  of  that  class: 

( C )  any  acquisition  of  an  equity  si  (curlty  by 
the  Issuer  of  such  security; 

(D)  any  acquisition  or  propow  d  acqui- 
sition of  a  security  which  the  Coi  amission, 
by  rules  or  regulations  or  by  orler.  shall 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  s  jfosection 
as  not  entered  Into  for  the  purpose  of,  and 
not  having  the  effect  of,  changing  or  influ- 
encing the  control  of  the  Issuer  or  jtherwla© 
as  not  comprehended  within  the  piirposes  of 
this  subsection. 

(e»(l)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  ux  Issuer 
which  has  a  class  of  equity  securities  regis- 
tered pursuant  to  section  12  of  (his  title. 
or  which  Is  a  closed-end  investmrnt  com- 
pany registered  under  the  Investmiint  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940.  to  jjurchase  ar  y  equity 
security  Issued  by  it  If  such  puroi  ase  Is  in 
contravention  of  such  rules  and  regiilatlonfi 
as  the  Commission,  In  the  public  Interest  of 
for  the  protection  of  Investors,  mpy  adopt 

(A)  to  define  acts  and  practices  ifhlch  are 
fraudiilent.  deceptive,  or  manlpulaitlve.  and 

(B)  to  prescribe  means  reasonably  designed 
to  prevent  such  acta  and  practices.  Such 
rules  and  regulations  may  require  such 
Iss'-er  to  provide  holders  of  equ  ty  secu- 
rities of  such  class  with  such  Inlormatlon 
relating  to  the  reasons  for  such  jurchase. 
the  source  of  funds,  the  number  )f  shares 
to  be  purchased,  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
such  securities,  the  method  of  pxirc  lase.  and 
such  additional  Information,  as  the  Commis- 
sion deems  necessary  or  approprla«  in  the 
public  Interest  or  for  the  protects  in  of  In- 
vestors, or  which  the  Commislson  jeems  to 
be  material  to  a  determination  whe'  her  such 
security  should  be  sold. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  a 
purchase  by  or  for  the  Issuer  or  ar  y  person 
controlling,  controlled  by,  or  under  common 
control  with  the  issuer,  or  a  purcl:  ase  sub- 
ject to  control  of  the  issuer  or  iJiy  such 
person,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  pui  chase  by 
the  Issuer.  The  Commission  shall  hf|ve  power 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  Impl^misntlng 
this  paragraph  in  the  public  interest  and  for 
the  protection  of  Investors,  Includln  j  exemp- 
tive  rules  and  regulations  covering  situations 
In  which  the  Commission  deems  it  unneces- 
sary or  Inappropriate  that  a  purchase  of  the  •IStJ.S.C.  78o, 
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type  described  In  this  paragr(q>h  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  purchase  by  the  Issuer  for 
purposes  of  some  or  all  of  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 

OVEB-THE-COCTNTER    MARKETS* 

Sec.  15. (a)  Issuer  which  has  filed  a  registra- 
tion statement  containing  an  undertaking 
which  Is  or  becomes  operative  under  this 
subsection  as  In  effect  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Securities  Acts  Amend- 
ments of  1964.  and  each  Issuer  which  shall 
after  such  date  file  a  registration  statement 
which  has  become  effective  pursuant  to  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  shall 
flle  with  the  Commission,  in  accordance  with 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  prescribe  as  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate In  the  public  Interest  or  for  the  protection 
of  Investors,  such  supplementary  and  periodic 
information,  dociunents,  and  reports  as  may 
be  required  pursuant  to  section  13  of  this 
title  in  respect  of  a  security  registered 
pursuant  to  section  12  of  this  title.  The 
duty  to  file  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
automatically  suspended  if  and  so  long  as 
any  issue  of  securities  of  such  issuer'  is 
registered  pursuant  to  section  12  of  this 
title.  The  duty  to  file  tinder  this  subsection 
shall  also  be  automatically  suspended  as  to 
any  fiscal  year,  other  than  the  fiscal  year 
within  which  such  registration  statement 
became  effective,  If,  at  the  beginning  of 
such  fiscal  year,  the  securities  of  each  class 
to  which  the  registration  statement  relates 
are  held  of  record  by  less  than  three  hun- 
dred persons.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  "class"  shall  be  construed 
to  Include  all  securities  of  an  Issuer  which 
are  of  substantially  similar  character  and 
the  holders  of  which  enjoy  substantially 
similar  rights  and  privileges.  Nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  apply  to  securities 
Issued  by  a  foreign  government  or  political 
subdivision  thereof. 

Form  10-K — Aitsxial  Report  Pttrsuant  to 
Section  13  or  15(d)  or  the  SECxrRrnES 
Exchange  Act  or  1934 

GENERAX,    instructions 

A.  Rule  as  to  use  of  form  10-k 

(a)  Form  10-K  shall  be  used  for  annual 
reports  pursuant  to  Section  13  or  15(d)  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  for  which 
no  other  form  Is  authorized  or  prescribed. 

(b)  Reports  on  this  form  shall  be  filed 
within  90  days  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
covered  by  the  report.  However,  all  schedules 
required  by  Regulation  S-X  may.  at  the 
option  of  the  registrant,  be  filed  as  am  amend- 
ment to  the  report  not  later  than  120  days 
after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  the 
report.  Such  amendment  shall  be  filed  under 
cover  of  Form  8. 

B.  Application  of  general  rules  and 
regulations 

(a)  The  General  Rules  and  Regulations 
under  the  Act  contain  certain  general  re- 
qvilrements  which  are  applicable  to  reports 
on  any  form.  These  general  requirements 
should  be  carefully  read  and  observed  In  the 
preparation  and  filing  of  reports  on  this 
form. 

(b)  Particular  attention  is  directed  to 
Regulation  12B  which  contains  general  re- 
quirements regarding  matters  such  as  the 
kind  and  size  of  paper  to  be  used,  the  legi- 
bility of  the  report,  the  information  to  be 
given  whenever  the  title  of  securities  Is  re- 
quired to  be  stated,  and  the  filing  of  the 
report.  The  definitions  contained  in  Rule 
12b-2  should  be  especially  noted.  See  also 
Regulations  13A  and  15D. 

C.  Preparation  of  report 
(a)  This  form  is  not  to  be  used  as  a  blank 
form  to  be  filled  in,  but  only  as  a  guide  in 
the  preparation  of  the  report  on  paper  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  Rule   12b-12.  The 


report  shall  contain  the  item  numbers  and 
captions  of  all  items  but  the  text  of  such 
items  may  be  omitted.  The  answers  to  the 
Items  shall  be  prepared  tn  the  manner  speci- 
fied In  Riile  12b-13. 

(b)  Except  where  Information  Is  required 
to  be  given  for  the  fiscal  year  or  as  of  a 
specified  date,  it  shall  be  given  as  of  the 
latest  practicable  date. 

(c)  Attention  is  directed  to  Rule  12b-20, 
which  states:  "In  addition  to  the  informa- 
tion expressly  required  to  be  included  in  a 
statement  or  report,  there  shall  be  added 
such  further  material  information,  if  any,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  make  the  required  state- 
ments, in  the  light  of  the  circumstances 
iinder  which  they  are  made,  not  misleading." 

D.  Signature  and  filing  of  report 
Three  complete  copies  of  the  report,  in- 
cluding financial  statements,  exhibits  and  all 
other  papers  and  documents  filed  as  a  part 
thereof,  and  five  additional  copies  which 
need  not  Include  exhibits,  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Commission.  At  least  one  complete  copy 
of  the  report,  Including  financial  statements, 
exhibits  and  all  other  papers  and  documents 
filed  as  a  part  thereof,  shall  be  filed  with 
each  exchange  on  which  any  class  of  securi- 
ties of  the  registrant  is  registered.  At  least 
one  complete  copy  of  the  report  filed  with 
the  Commission  and  one  such  copy  filed 
with  each  exchange  shall  be  manually  signed. 
Copies  not  manually  signed  shall  bear  typed 
or  printed  signatures. 

E.  Disclosure  with  respect  to  foreign 
subsidiaries 
Information  required  by  any  item  or  ether 
requirement  of  this  form  with  respect  to  any 
foreign  subsidiary  may  be  omitted  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  required  disclosure  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  registrant.  However, 
financial  statements,  otherwise  required 
shall  not  be  omitted  pursuant  to  this  in- 
struction. Where  Information  is  omitted 
pursuant  to  this  instruction,  a  statement 
shall  be  made  that  such  information  has 
been  omitted  and  the  names  of  the  subsid- 
iaries involved  shall  be  separately  furnished 
to  the  Commission.  The  Commission  may,  in 
its  discretion,  call  for  Justification  that  the 
required   disclosurre   would   be   detrimental. 

F.  Incorporation  of  certain  information  by 

reference 
Attention  Is  directed  to  Rule  12t>-23  which 
provides  for  the  incorporation  by  reference 
of  information  contained  in  certain  docu- 
ments in  answer  or  partial  answer  to  any 
Item  of  a  report. 

G.  Information  as  to  employee  stock  pur- 

chase, savings  and  similar  plans 

Attention  is  directed  to  Rule  15d-21  which 
provides  that  separate  annual  and  other  re- 
I>orts  need  not  be  filed  pursuant  to  Section 
15(d)  of  the  Act  with  respect  to  any  em- 
ployee stock  purchase,  savings  or  similar 
plan  It  the  issuer  of  the  stock  or  other 
securities  offered  to  employees  pursuant  to 
the  plan  furnishes  to  the  Commission  the 
information  and  documents  specified  in  the 
rule.  If  the  registrant  elects  to  follow  the 
procedure  permitted  by  Rule  15d-21,  the  In- 
formation, financial  statements  and  exhibits 
specified  in  paragraph  (a)  (2)  of  the  rule 
shall  be  furnished  on  Form  11-K  as  an  ex- 
hibit to  the  registrant's  annual  report.  Such 
exhibit  need  not  be  signed,  but  the  account- 
ant's certificate  accommpanying  the  finan- 
cial statements  Included  therein  shall  be 
manually  signed. 
H.  Omission  of  information  previously  filed 

(a)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (b) 
below,  the  Information  called  for  by  Part  I 
of  this  form  (Items  1  through  10)  is  to  be 
furnished  by  all  registrants  required  to  file  a 
report  on  this  form.  Part  II  (Items  11 
through  16)  may  be  omitted  from  the  report 
by  any  registrant  which,  since  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year,  has  filed  with  the  Commission 
a   definitive  proxy  statement   pursuant   to 
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Regulation  14A,  or  a  definitive  information 
statement  pursuant  to  Regulation  14C, 
which  involved  the  election  of  directors,  or 
which  files  such  a  proxy  or  information 
statement  not  later  than  120  days  after  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

(b)  IX  the  information  called  for  by  Item 
4,  6  or  9  would  be  unchanged  from  that  given 
in  a  prevlotis  report,  a  reference  to  the  pre- 
vious report  which  includes  the  required  in- 
formation will  be  sufficient.  Copies  of  such 
previous  report  need  not  be  filed  with  the 
report  currently  being  filed  on  this  farm. 

EurroB's  Note. — An  EDP  attachment,  for 
statistical  purposes,  shall  be  furnished  by  the 
regUtrant  as  an  Exhibit  I  with  the  Form  if 
the  registrant  completed  any  sales  during 
the  fiscal  foxirth  quarter  of  unregistered 
equity  securities  and  all  debt  securities  in 
amounts  over  $100,000  and  with  terms  of 
maturity  exceeding  one  year  (both  condi- 
tions must  be  met)  which  were  not  regis- 
tered tmder  the  Securities  Act  of  1933.  These 
KDP  attachments  are  to  be  vised  as  blank 
forms  to  be  filled  in  by  the  registrant.  Exact 
copies  may  be  duplicated  by  the  registrant 
for  this  purpose,  or  copies  will  be  furnished 
by  the  Commission  or  Appeal  Printing  Com- 
pany upon  request. 

Form  10-K — Annual  Report  Under  Section 
13  OR  15(d)  or  the  SECURrriES  Exchange 
Act  or  1934 

For  the  fiscal  year  ended  ;  Commis- 
sion file  number  ;   (Exact  name  of  reg- 


istrant as  specified  in  its  charter)    ; 

(State  or  other  Jurisdiction  of  incorporation 

or  organization)    ;    (IJl.S.    Employer 

Identification  No.)  ;  (Address  of  prin- 
cipal executive  offices)    ;    (Zip  Code) 

;  Registrant's  telephone  number,  in- 
cluding area  code  ;  Securities  regis- 
tered pursuant  to  Section  12(b)  of  the  Act: 

Title  of  each  class  ;  Name  of  each 

exchange  on  which  registered ;  Securi- 
ties registered  pursuant  to  Section  12(g)  of 

the  Act:    (Title  of  class)   ;    (Title  of 

class) . 

Indicate  by  check  mark  whether  the  reg- 
istrant (1)  has  filed  all  annual,  quarterly  and 
other  reports  required  to  be  filed  with  the 
Commission  and  (2)  has  been  subject  to  the 
filing  requirements  for  at  least  the  past  90 
days.  Yes  — .  No  — . 

Part  I:    (See  Oknzrai.  Instruction  H) 

Item  1.  Business. 

(a)  Identify  the  principal  products  pro- 
duced and  services  rendered  by  the  registrant 
and  its  subsidiaries,  the  principal  markets 
for,  and  methods  of  distribution  of,  such 
products  and  services.  Brlefiy  describe  any 
significant  changes  in  the  kinds  of  products 
produced  or  services  rendered,  or  in  the  mar- 
kets or  methods  of  distribution,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 

(b)  If  applicable  and  material  for  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  business,  and  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  significant  changes  and 
developments  since  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year,  briefly  describe  the  following: 

(1)  Competitive  conditions  in  the  Industry 
or  Industries  Involved  and  the  competitive 
position  of  the  enterprise. 

(2)  The  dollar  amount  of  backlog  of  or- 
ders believed  to  be  firm,  as  of  the  end  of 
the  registrant's  fiscal  year,  and  as  of  the  end 
of  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  together  vrlth 
an  Indication  of  the  proportion  thereof  not 
reasonably  expected  to  be  filled  within  the 
current  fiscal  year,  any  seasonal  or  other  sig- 
nificant aspects  of  the  backlog  and  the  extent 
to  which  backlog  Is  significant  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  registrant. 

(3)  The  sources  and  availability  of  raw 
materials  essential  to  the  business. 

(4)  The  Importance  and  effect  of  all  ma- 
terial patents,  licenses,  franchises  and  con- 
cessions held. 

(6)  The  estimated  dollar  amount  spent 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  on  material  re- 


search activities  relating  to  the  development 
of  new  products  or  services  or  the  improve- 
ment of  existing  products  or  services  which 
was  company-sponsored  and  on  that  which 
was  customer-sponsored  and  indicating  the 
approximate  number  of  professional  employ- 
ees engaged  full-time  in  each  category  of  ac- 
tivity during  such  fiscal  year;  and, 

(6)  The  number  of  persons  employed  by 
the  enterprise. 

(c)(1)  Information  as  to  lines  of  busi- 
ness. It  the  registrant  and  its  subsidiaries 
are  engaged  in  more  than  one  line  of  busi- 
ness, state,  for  each  of  the  registrant's  last 
five  fiscal  years,  or  for  each  fiscal  year  end- 
ing after  December  31,  1966,  or  for  each  fiscal 
year  the  registrant  has  been  engaged  in  busi- 
ness, whichever  period  is  less,  the  approxi- 
mate amount  or  percentage  of  (1)  total  sales 
and  revenues,  and  (11)  Income  (or  loss)  be- 
fore Income  taxes  and  extraordinary  items, 
attributable  to  each  line  of  business  which 
during  either  of  the  last  two  fiscal  years 
accounted  for — 

(A)  10  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  of 
sales  and  revenues, 

(B)  10  per  cent  or  more  of  Income  before 
Income  taxes  and  extraordinary  Items  com- 
puted VTlthout  deduction  of  loss  resulting 
from  operations  of  any  line  of  business,  or 

(C)  a  loss  which  equalled  or  exceeded  10 
per  cent  of  the  amount  of  income  specified  in 
(B)  above; 

provided  that  If  total  sales  and  revenues 
did  not  exceed  (50,000,000  during  either  of 
the  last  two  fiscal  years,  the  percentages 
specified  in  (A),  (B)  and  (C)  above  shall  be 
15  per  cent,  Instead  of  10  per  cent. 

If  it  is  impracticable  to  state  the  con- 
tribution to  income  (or  loss)  before  Income 
ttixes  and  extraordinary  items  for  any  line  of 
business,  state  the  contribution  thereof  to 
the  results  of  operations  most  closely  ap- 
proaching such  income,  together  with  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable to  state  the  contribution  to  such 
income  or  loss. 

Instructions.  1.  If  the  ntimber  of  lines  of 
business  for  which  information  is  required 
exceeds  ten,  the  registrant  may,  at  its  option, 
furnish  the  required  information  only  for 
the  ten  lines  of  business  deemed  most  Im- 
portant to  an  understanding  of  the  business. 
In  such  event,  a  statement  to  that  effect 
shall  be  set  forth. 

2.  In  grouping  products  or  services  as  lines 
of  business,  appropriate  consideration  shall 
be  given  to  all  relevant  factors.  Including 
rates  of  profitability  of  operations,  degrees 
of  risk  and  opportunity  for  growth.  The 
basis  for  grouping  such  products  or  services 
and  any  material  changes  between  periods  in 
such  groupings  shall  be  brlefiy  described. 

3.  Where  material  amounts  of  products  or 
services  are  transferred  from  one  line  of 
business  to  another,  the  receiving  and  trans- 
ferring lines  may  be  considered  a  single  line 
of  business  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  the 
operating  results  thereof. 

4.  If  the  method  of  pricing  Intra-company 
transfers  of  products  or  services  or  the 
method  of  allocation  of  common  or  corporate 
costs  materially  affects  the  reported  contri- 
bution to  income  of  a  line  of  business,  such 
methods  and  any  material  changes  between 
periods  in  such  methods  and  the  effect 
thereof  shall  be  described  brlefiy. 

5.  Information  regarding  sales  or  revenues 
or  income  (or  loss)  from  different  classes  of 
products  or  services  in  operations  regulated 
by  Federal,  State  or  municipal  authorities 
may  be  limited  to  those  classes  of  products 
or  services  required  by  any  uniform  system 
of  accounts  prescribed  by  such  authorities. 

(2)  Information  as  to  classes  of  similar 
products  or  services.  State  for  each  fiscal  year 
specified  In  (1)  above  the  amount  or  per- 
centage of  total  sales  and  revenues  con- 
tributed by  each  class  of  similar  products  or 
services  which  contributed  10  per  cent  or 
more  to  total  sales  and  revenues  in  either 


of  the  last  two  fiscal  years,  or  15  per  cent 
or  more  of  total  sales  and  revenues  if  total 
sales  and  revenues  did  not  exceed  (50.000,000 
during  either  of  the  last  two  fiscal  years. 

Instructions.  1.  Paragraph  (2)  calls  for 
information  with  respect  to  classes  of  similar 
products  or  services  regardless  of  whether 
the  registrant  is  engaged  in  more  than  one 
line  of  business  as  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)  above.  However,  this  information  may 
be  combined  where  appropriate,  with  the  re- 
sponse to  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

2.  Instruction  5  to  paragraph  (1)  above 
shall  also  apply  to  paragraph  (2) . 

(d)  If  a  material  part  of  the  business  of 
the  registrant  and  its  subsidarles  Is  de- 
pendent upon  a  single  customer,  or  a  very 
few  customers,  the  loss  of  any  one  of  which 
would  have  a  materially  adverse  effect  on  the 
registrant,  the  name  of  the  customer  or  cus- 
tomers and  other  material  tacts  with  respect 
to  their  relationship,  of  any.  to  the  regis- 
trant and  the  importance  of  the  buslneses  to 
the  registrant  shall  be  stated. 

(e)  If  the  registrant  and  its  subsidiaries 
engage  in  material  operations  in  foreign 
countries,  or  if  a  material  portion  of  sales 
or  revenues  are  derived  from  customers  in 
foreign  countries,  approf^riate  disclosure  shall 
be  made  with  respect  to  the  importance  of 
that  part  of  the  business  to  the  registrant 
and  the  risks  attendant  thereto.  Insofar  as 
practicable,  furnish  information  with  respect 
to  voltune  and  relative  profitability  of  such 
business. 

(f)  The  Commission  may,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  registrant,  and  where  consistent 
with  the  protection  of  investors,  j>ermlt  the 
omission  of  any  of  the  information  herein 
required  or  the  furnishing  in  substitution 
therefor  of  appropriate  Information  of  com- 
parable character.  The  Commission  may  also 
require  the  furnishing  of  other  Information 
In  addition  to,  or  In  substitution  for,  the 
Information  herein  required  in  any  cases 
where  such  information  Is  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate for  an  adequate  description  of  the 
business  done  or  Intended  to  be  done. 

item  a.  summary  or  opeba'tions 
Furnish  in  comparative  columnar  form  a 
summary  of  operations  for  the  registrant,  or 
for  the  registrant  and  its  subsidiaries  consol- 
idated, or  both  as  appropriate,  for — 

(a)  each  of  the  last  five  fiscal  years  of  the 
registrant  (or  for  the  life  of  the  registrant 
and  its  predecessors,  if  less) ,  and 

(b)  any  additional  fiscal  years  necessary  to 
keep  the  summary  from  being  misleading. 
Where  necessary.  Include  information  or  ex- 
planation of  material  significance  to  Inves- 
tors in  appraising  the  results  shown,  or  refer 
to  such  Information  or  explanation  set  forth 
elsewhere  in  the  report.  An  analysis  of  re- 
tained earnings  and  other  additional  capital 
accoimts  shall  be  furnished  for  each  fiscal 
year  covered  by  the  summary. 

Instructums.  1.  Subject  to  appropriate  var- 
iation to  conform  to  the  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness, the  following  items  shall  be  included: 
net  sales  or  operating  revenues;  cost  of  goods 
sold  or  operating  expenses  (or  gross  profit); 
interest  charges;  income  taxes;  income  before 
extraordinary  items;  extraordinary  items; 
and  net  income.  If  either  the  profit  and  loss 
or  retained  earnings  statements  required  by 
the  Instructions  as  to  Financial  Statements 
are  included  in  their  entirety  in  the  sum- 
mary of  operations,  the  statements  so  in- 
cluded need  not  be  Included  elsewhere  in  the 
report. 

2.  If  a  period  or  periods  reported  on  In- 
clude operations  of  a  business  prior  to  the 
date  of  acquisition  or  for  other  causes  differ 
from  reports  previously  Issued  for  any  pierlod, 
the  summary  shall  be  reconciled  as  to  sales 
or  revenues  and  net  Income  in  the  summary 
or  by  footnote  with  the  amounts  previously 
reported. 

3.  If  appropriate,  the  summary  shall  be 
prepared  to  show  earnings  applicable  to  com- 
mon stock.  Per  share  earnings  and  dividends 
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declared  tor  each  period  of  the  Bumzn&ry 
shall  be  Included  and  the  basis  for  the  com- 
putation stated  together  with  the  4uiiiber  of 
shares  used  In  the  computation  The  regis- 
trant shall  flle  as  an  exhibit  a  statement  set- 
ting forth  In  reasonable  detail  the  computa- 
tion of  per  share  earnings,  unless] the  com- 
putation 13  clearty  set  forth  In  ans\*er  to  this 
Item. 

4.  (a)  If  debt  securities  are  regUtered  un- 
der Seotlon  12  of  the  Act,  the  reglst  rant  may. 
at  Its  option,  show  In  tabular  forni  for  each 
fiscal  year  the  ratio  of  earnings  to  fixed 
charges. 

(b)  Earnings  shall  be  computet  after  all 
operating  and  Income  deductions  ej  cept  fixed 
charges  and  taxes  based  on  Income  or  profits 
and  after  eliminating  undistributed  Income 
of  unconsolidated  persons.  In  ths  case  of 
utilities,  interest  credits  charged  to  construc- 
tion shall  be  added  to  gross  Incomj  and  not 
deducted  from  Interest. 

(c)  The  term  "fixed  charges"  si  tall  mean 
(1)  Interest  and  amortization  of  debt  dis- 
count and  expense  and  premium  5n  all  In- 
debtedness: (U)  one-third  of  all  rentals  re- 
ported In  the  schedule  prepared  ip  accord- 
ance with  Rule  12-16  of  Regulatlch  S-X,  or 
such  portion  as  can^  be  demonstrated  to  be 
representative  of  the  Interest  factor  In  the 
particular  case:  and  (UU  In  case  co;  isoUdated 
figures  are  used,  preferred  stock  dlfldend  re- 
quirements of  consolidated  subsidiaries,  ex- 
cluding In  all  cases  Items  ellmlnati  id  in  con- 
solidation. 

(d)  Any  registrant  electing  to  show  the 
ratio  of  earnings  to  fixed  charges.  :  n  accord- 
ance with  this  instruction,  shall  aie  as  an 
exhibit  a  statement  setting  forth  1  n  reason- 
able detail  the  computation  of  ;he  ratios 
shown. 

5.  Describe  any  change  In  accoui^tlng  prin- 
ciples or  practices  followed  by  the  fegiatrant, 
or  any  change  In  the  method  of  applying  any 
such  accounting  principles  or  practices, 
which  will  materially  affect  the  financial 
statements  filed  or  to  be  filed  foi  the  cur- 
rent year  with  the  Commission  and  which 
had  not  been  previously  reported  hereunder. 
State  the  date  of  the  change  an^  the  rea- 
sons therefor.  A  letter  from  the  rtglstranfs 
Independent  accountants,  appipving  or 
otherwise  commenting  on  the  chatase,  shall 
be  filed  as  an  exhibit. 

rrXM    3.    PROPERTIES 

state  briefly  the  location  aa(l  general 
character  of  the  principal  j^ants,  tolnes  and 
other  materlaUy  important  physical  prop- 
erties of  the  registrant  and  Its  supsldlarles, 
whether  held  In  fee  or  leased,  andl  If  leased, 
the  expiration  dates  of  material  le^es. 

Instruction.  What  Is  required  li  such  In- 
formation as  will  reasonably  Inform  Inves- 
tors as  to  the  suitability,  adequacy,  produc- 
tive capacity  and  extent  of  utilization  of  the 
faculties  used  In  the  enterprise.  Detailed  de- 
scriptions of  the  physical  characteristics  of 
Individual  properties  or  legal  description* 
by  metes  and  bounds  are  not  reqiuired  and 
shovild  not  be  given.  1 

rrSM    4.    PARENTS    MTO    STTBSIOIUIES 

(a)  Furnish  a  list  or  diagram  of  all  par- 
ents and  subsidiaries  of  the  registrant  and 
as  to  each  person  named  Indicate  the  per- 
centage of  voting  securities  owned,  or  other 
basis  of  control,  by  Its  immediate  (parent  if 
any.  I 

Instructions.  1.  The  list  or  diagram  shaU 
include  the  registrant  and  shall  ^  so  pre- 
pared as  to  show  clearly  the  relationship  of 
each  person  named  to  the  registrant  and  to 
the  other  persons  named.  If  any  person  is 
controlled  by  means  of  the  direct  ownership 
of  Its  securities  by  two  or  more  oersons,  so 
Indicate  by  appropriate  cross  refeifenoe. 

2.  Designate  by  appropriate  synbols  (a) 
subsidiaries  for  which  separate]  financial 
statements  are  filed;  (b)  subsidiaries  In- 
cluded In  consolidated  financial  stjatements; 
(c)  subsidiaries  included  In  grou^  financial 
statements    filed    for    unconsolldited    sub 


sidiaries;  and  (d)  other  subsidiaries.  In- 
dicating briefly  why  financial  statements  of 
such  subsidiaries  are  not  filed. 

3.  Include  the  name  of  the  State  or  other 
Jurisdiction  In  which  each  subsidiary  was 
Incorporated  or  organized. 

4.  The  names  of  particular  subsidiaries 
may  be  omitted  If  the  tinnamed  sub- 
sidiaries, considered  in  the  aggregate  as  a 
single  subsidiary,  would  not  constitute  a 
significant  subsidiary. 

5.  The  names  of  consolidated  wboUy- 
owned  multiple  subsidiaries  carrying  on  the 
same  line  of  business,  such  as  chain  stores 
or  small  loan  companies,  may  be  omitted, 
provided  the  name  of  the  Immedlate's  parent, 
the  line  of  business,  the  number  of  omitted 
subsidiaries  operating  in  the  United  States 
and  the  number  operating  In  foreign  coun- 
tries are  given. 

This  Instruction  shall  not  apply,  however, 
to  banlcs,  insurance  companies,  savings  and 
loan  associations  or  to  any  subsidiary  sub- 
ject to  regulation  by  another  Federal 
agency. 

6.  If  the  registrant  owns  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly approximately  50  percent  of  the  voting 
securities  of  any  person  and  approximately 
50  percent  of  the  voting  securities  of  such 
person  is  owned  directly  or  Indirectly  by  an- 
other single  Interest,  or  If  the  registrant 
takes  up  the  equity  in  undisturbed  earnings 
of  any  other  unconsolidated  person,  such 
person  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  subsidiary 
for  the  purpose  of  this  Item. 

riEM     9.     PENDING    LEGAL     PROCEEDINGS 

Briefly  describe  any  material  pending  legal 
proceedings,  other  than  ordinary  routine 
litigation  Incidental  to  the  business,  to 
which  the  registrant  or  any  of  its  subsidiaries 
is  a  party  or  of  which  any  of  their  property 
is  subject.  Include  the  name  of  the  court  or 
agency  In  which  the  proceedings  were  Insti- 
tuted, the  date  Instituted  and  the  principal 
parties  thereto. 

Instructions.  1.  If  the  business  ordinarily 
results  In  actions  for  negligence  or  other 
claims,  no  such  action  or  claim  need  be  de- 
scribed unless  It  departs  from  the  normal 
kind  of  such  actions. 

2.  No  Information  need  be  given  with  re- 
spect to  any  proceeding  which  Involves  pri- 
marily a  claim  for  damages  If  the  amount 
Involved,  exclusive  of  Interest  and  costs,  does 
not  exceed  15  per  cent  of  the  current  assets 
of  the  registrant  and  its  subsidiaries  on  a 
consolidated  basis.  However,  If  any  proceed- 
ings presents  In  large  degree  the  same  Issues 
as  other  proceedings  pending  or  known  to 
be  contemplated,  the  amount  Involved  in 
such  other  proceedings  shall  be  Included  In 
computing  such  percentage. 

3.  Notwithstanding  Instruction  1  and  2, 
any  material  bankruptcy,  receivership,  or 
similar  proceeding  with  respect  to  the  regis- 
trant or  any  of  its  significant  subsidiaries 
shall  be  described.  Any  material  proceedings 
to  which  any  director,  officer  or  affiliate  of 
the  registrant,  any  seciirlty  holder  named  In 
answer  to  Item  11(a),  or  any  associate  of 
any  such  director,  officer  or  security  holder, 
Is  a  party,  or  has  a  material  Interest,  adverse 
to  the  registrant  or  any  of  Its  subsidiaries 
shall  also  be  described. 

ITEM    e.    INCREASES   AND    DECREASES    IN 
OUTSTANDING    SECtnUTIES 

General  Instruction.  The  Information 
called  for  herein  shall  be  given  as  to  each 
"security"  as  defined  in  Section  2(1)  of  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933.  If  the  information 
called  for  has  been  previously  reported  on 
Form  10-Q  or  some  other  form.  It  may  be 
Incorporated  by  a  specific  reference  to  the 
previous  filing. 

(a)  Give  the  following  Information  as  to 
all  increases  and  decreases  during  the  fiscal 
year  In  the  amount  of  equity  securities  of 
the  registrant  outstanding : 

(1)  The  title  of  the  class  of  securities  In- 
volved; 

(2)  The  date  of  the  transaction; 


(3)  The  amount  of  securities  Involved  and 
whether  an  increase  or  a  decrease; 

(4)  A  brief  description  of  the  transaction 
In  which  the  Increase  or  decrease  occurred. 
If  previously  reported,  the  description  may 
be  Incorporated  by  a  specific  reference  to  the 
previous  filing. 

Instruction.  The  Information  shall  be  pre- 
pared in  the  form  of  a  reconciliation  between 
the  amoimts  shown  to  be  outstanding  in  the 
balance  sheet  to  be  filed  with  this  report 
and  the  amounts  shown  on  the  registrant's 
balance  sheet  for  the  previous  year.  The 
exercise  of  outstanding  options  or  warrants 
(separately  by  class  or  type  of  option  or  war- 
rant), conversions  of  previously  Issued  con- 
vertible securities  (separately  by  class  of  se- 
curity) and  the  Issuance  of  options  may  be 
grouped  together  showing  the  dates  be- 
tween which  all  such  transactions  occurred. 

(b)  Give  the  following  Information  as  to 
all  securities  of  the  registrant  sold  by  the 
registrant  during  the  fiscal  year,  which  were 
not  registered  under  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933,  In  reliance  upon  an  exception  from  reg- 
istration provided  by  Section  4(2)  of  that  Act. 
Include  sales  of  the  registrant's  reacquired 
securities  as  well  as  new  issues,  securities 
issued  in  exchange  for  property,  services  or 
other  securities,  and  new  securities  resulting 
from  the  modification  of  outstanding  securi- 
ties: 

(1)  Give  the  date  of  sale,  and  the  title  and 
amount  of  the  registrant's  securities  sold; 

(2)  Give  the  market  price  on  the  date  of 
sale.  If  applicable; 

(3)  Give  the  names  of  the  brokers,  under- 
writers or  finders,  if  any.  As  to  any  securities 
sold  but  which  were  not  the  subject  of  a 
public  offering,  name  the  persons  or  Identify 
the  class  of  persons  to  whom  the  securities 
were  sold; 

(4)  As  to  securities  sold  for  cash,  state  the 
aggregate  offering  price  and  the  aggregate 
underwriting  discounts,  brokerage  commis- 
sions, or  finder's  fees.  As  to  any  securities 
sold  otherwise  than  for  cash,  state  the  nature 
of  the  transaction  and  the  nature  and  ag- 
gregate amount  of  consideration  received  by 
the  registrant; 

(5)  Indicate  the  Section  of  the  Act  or  Rule 
of  the  Commission  under  which  exemption 
from  registration  was  claimed  and  state 
briefly  the  facts  relied  upon  to  make  the  ex- 
emption avaUable;  and 

(6)  State  whether  the  securities  have  been 
legended  and  stop -transfer  Instructions 
given  In  connection  therewith,  and  If  not, 
state  the  reasons  why  not. 

ITEM    7.    APPROXIMATE    NITMBER    OF   EQUITT 
SECTRITT    HOLDERS 

State  In  the  tabular  form  Indicated  below 
the  approximate  number  of  holders  or  record 
of  each  class  of  equity  securities  of  the  reg- 
istrant as  of  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year: 

(1)  Title  of  class. 

(2)  Number  of  record  holders. 
InstructiOTis.  1 .  Attention  Is  directed  to  the 

definition  of  the  term  "equity  security"  in 
Section  3(a)  (11)  of  the  Act  and  Rule  3all-l 
thereunder  and  the  definition  of  the  term 
"held  of  record"  In  Rule  12g6-l. 

2.  The  Information  shall  be  given  as  of  the 
end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  or  as  of  any  sub- 
sequent date,  except  that  If  the  latest  de- 
termination of  the  number  of  record  holders 
of  any  class  of  equity  securities  was  made 
for  some  other  purpose  within  90  days  prior 
to  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  in- 
formation may  be  given  as  of  the  date  of  such 
determination. 

3.  Information  need  not  be  given  with  re- 
spect to  the  number  of  holders  of  outstand- 
ing nontransferable  options  to  purchase  se- 
curities of  the  reg:lBtrant. 

ITEM  8.  EXECUnVB  OFFICERS  OF  THE  REGISTRANT 

List  the  names  and  ages  of  all  executive 
Officers  of  the  registrant,  state  the  nature  of 
any  family  relationship  between  them  and 
Indicate  all  positions  and  offices  with  the  reg- 
istrant presentlv  held  by  each  person  named. 
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Instruction.  The  term  "executive  officer" 
means  the  president,  secretary,  treasurer,  any 
vice  president  In  charge  of  a  principal  busi- 
ness function  (such  as  sales,  administration 
or  finance)  and  any  other  officer  who  per- 
forms similar  policy  making  functions  for 
the  registrant.  The  term  "family  relation- 
ship" means  any  relationship,  by  blood,  mar- 
riage or  adoption,  not  more  remote  than  first 
cousin. 

ITEM     9.     INDEMNIFICATION     OF     DIRECTORS     AND 
OFFICERS 

State  the  general  eflect  of  any  charter  pro- 
vision, bylaw,  contract,  arrangement  or 
statute  under  which  any  director  or  officer 
of  the  registrant  is  Insured  or  Indemnified 
in  any  manner  against  any  liability  which  he 
may  Incur  In  his  capacity  as  such. 

ITEM   10.  FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS  AND 
EXBIBrrs   FILED 

List  all  of  the  following  documents  filed  as 
a  part  of  the  report : 

(a)  All  financial  statements. 

(b)  All  exhibits.  Including  those  Incorpo- 
rated by  reference. 

Instruction.  Where  any  financial  state- 
ment or  exhibit  Is  Incorporated  by  reference, 
the  Incorporation  by  reference  shall  be  set 
forth  In  the  list  required  by  this  item.  See 
Rule  12b-23. 


Past  II:   (See  General  Instruction  H) 

ITEM   1 1 .  principal  SECURITY  HOLDERS  AND 
SECURITT    HOLDINGS    OF    MANAGEMENT 

(a)  Furnish  the  following  Information,  in 
substantially  the  tabular  form  Indicated,  as 
to  the  voting  securities  of  the  registrant 
owned  of  record  or  beneficially  by  each  per- 
son who  owns  of  record,  or  Is  known  by  the 
registrant  to  own  beneficially,  more  than  10 
percent  of  any  class  of  such  securities.  Show 
In  Column  (3)  whether  the  securities  are 
owned  both  of  record  and  beneficially,  of  rec- 
ord only,  or  beneficially  only,  and  show  In 
Columns  (4)  and  (S)  the  respective  amounts 
and  percentages  owned  In  each  such  manner. 

Name  and  address. 
Title  of  class. 
Type  of  ownership. 
Amount  owned. 
Percent  of  class. 

(b)  Furnish  the  following  Information  In 
substantially  the  tabular  form  Indicated  as 
to  each  class  of  equity  securities  of  the  regis- 
trant or  any  of  Its  parents  or  subsidiaries, 
other  than  directors'  qualifying  shares,  bene- 
ficially owned  directly  or  Indirectly  by  all  di- 
rectors and  officers  of  the  registrant,  as  a 
group,  without  naming  them. 

(1)  Title  of  class. 

(2)  Amount  beneficially  owned. 

(3)  Percent  of  class. 

Instructions.  1.  The  percentages  are  to  be 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of 
outstanding  securities,  excluding  securities 
held  by  or  for  the  account  of  the  issuer.  In 
any  case  where  the  amount  owned  by  direc- 
tors and  officers  as  a  group  Is  less  than  1  per 
cent  of  the  class,  the  per  cent  of  the  class 
owned  by  them  may  be  omitted. 

2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Item  a  person 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  beneficial  owner 
of  securities  which  he  has  the  right  to  ac- 
quire through  the  exercise  of  presently  exer- 
cisable options,  warrants  or  rights  or  through 
the  conversion  of  presently  convertible  secu- 
rities. In  computing  the  percentage  of  the 
class  owned,  securities  which  such  person  has 
a  right  to  acquire  shall  be  deemed  to  be  out- 
standing. 

3.  If,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  registrant, 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  any  class  of  voting 
securities  of  the  registrant  Is  held  or  to  be 
held  subject  to  any  voting  trust  or  other 
similar  agreement,  state  the  title  of  such 
securities,  the  amount  held  or  to  be  held  and 
the  duration  of  the  agreement.  Give  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  voting  trustees 
and  outline  briefly  their  voting  rights  and 
other  powers  under  the  agreement. 


(c)  Describe  any  contractual  arrangements, 
known  to  the  registrant  Including  any  pledge 
of  securities  of  the  registrant  or  any  of  Its 
parents  the  operation  of  the  terms  which 
may  at  a  subsequent  date  result  In  a  change 
In  control  of  the  registrant. 

Instruction.  This  paragraph  does  not  re- 
quire a  description  of  ordinary  default  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  charter,  trust  in- 
dentures of  other  governing  Instruments  re- 
lating to  securities  of  the  registrant. 

ITEM.    12  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  HXGI6TSAKT 

(a)  State  the  name  of  each  director  of  the 
registrant,  the  date  on  which  his  present 
term  of  office  will  expire  and  the  nature  of 
all  other  positions  and  offices  with  the  regis- 
trant presently  held  by  him. 

(b)  If  not  previously  reported,  state  the 
nature  of  any  family  relationship  between 
each  such  director  and  any  other  director  or 
any  executive  officer  of  the  registrant  and 
give  a  brief  accoimt  of  his  business  experi- 
ence during  the  past  5  years.  Including  his 
principal  occupations  and  employments  dur- 
ing that  period  and  the  name  and  prmcipal 
business  of  any  corporation  or  other  organiz- 
ation in  which  such  occupation  or  employ- 
ment was  carried  on. 

(c)  Describe  any  of  the  following  events 
which  have  occurred  during  the  past  10  years 
and  which  are  material  to  an  evaluation  of 
the  ability  and  integrity  of  any  director  of 
the  registrant: 

(1)  A  petition  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
or  any  state  Insolvency  law  was  filed  by  or 
against,  or  a  receiver,  fiscal  agent  or  similar 
officer  was  appointed  by  a  court  for  business 
or  property  of,  such  person,  or  any  partner- 
ship In  which  he  was  a  general  partner  at  or 
within  2  years  before  the  time  of  such  filing, 
or  any  corporation  or  business  association  of 
which  he  was  an  executive  officer  at  or  within 
2  years  before  the  time  of  such  filing. 

(2)  Such  person  was  convicted  In  a  crimi- 
nal proceeding  (excluding  traffic  violations 
and  other  minor  offenses)  or  Is  the  subject 
of  a  criminal  proceeding  which  Is  presently 
pending:  or 

(3)  Such  person  was  the  subject  of  any 
order.  Judgment  or  decree  of  any  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  permanently  or  tem- 
porarily enjoining  him  from  actmg  as  an  In- 
ivestment  adviser,  vmderwrlter,  broker  or 
dealer  In  securities,  or  as  an  affiliated  person, 
director  or  employee  of  any  Investment  com- 
pany, bank,  savings  and  loan  association  or 
Insvirance  company,  or  from  engaging  In  or 
continuing  any  conduct  or  practice  In  con- 
nection with  any  such  activity  or  In  connec- 
tion with  the  purchase  or  sale  of  any  secu- 
rity, or  was  the  subject  of  any  order  of  a 
Federal  or  state  authority  barring  or  sus- 
pending for  more  than  60  days  the  right  of 
such  person  to  be  engaged  In  any  such  ac- 
tivity or  to  be  associated  with  persons  en- 
gaged In  any  such  activity,  which  order  has 
not  been  reversed  or  suspended. 

Instruction.  1.  The  instruction  to  Item  8 
shall  also  apply  to  this  item. 

2.  If  any  event  specified  in  paragraph  (c) 
has  occurred  but  Information  In  regard 
thereto  Is  omitted  on  the  ground  that  It  Is 
not  material,  the  registrant  shall  furnish,  as 
supplemental  information  and  not  as  a  part 
of  this  report,  a  description  of  the  event,  and 
a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the  omission 
of  information  in  regard  thereto. 

ITEM  13.  REMUNERATION  OF  DIRECTOBS  AND 
OFFICERS 

(a)  Furnish  the  following  information  In 
substantially  the  tabular  form  Indicated  be- 
low as  to  all  direct  remuneration  paid  by  the 
registrant  and  its  subsidiaries  during  the 
registrant's  last  fiscal  year  to  the  following 
persons  for  services  In  all  capacities: 

(1)  Each  director  of  the  registrant  whose 
aggregate  direct  remuneration  exceeded  $40.- 
000,  and  each  of  the  three  highest  paid  offi- 
cers of  the  registrant  whose  aggregate  direct 


remvmeratlon  exceeded  that  amount,  nam- 
ing each  such  director  and  officer. 

(2)  All  directors  and  officers  of  the  regis- 
trant as  a  group,  stating  the  number  of 
persons  In  the  group  without  naming  them. 

(A)  Name  of  Individual  or  ntimber  of  per- 
sons In  group. 

(B)  Capacities  In  which  remuneration  was 
received. 

(C)  Aggregate  direct  remuneration. 

Instruction.  1.  Except  as  provided  In  In- 
struction 2,  paragraph  (a)  of  this  item  ap- 
plies to  any  person  who  was  a  director  or 
officer  of  the  registrant  at  any  time  during 
the  period  specified.  However,  Information 
need  not  be  given  for  any  portion  of  the 
period  during  which  such  person  was  not  a 
director  or  officer  of  the  registrant. 

2.  Paragraph  (a)  (1)  of  this  Item  does  not 
apply  to  any  person  who  was  not  named  as 
a  director  or  officer  of  the  registrant  in  the 
first  registration  statement  filed  on  Form  10 
for  the  registration  of  a  class  of  securities 
pursuant  to  Section  12  of  the  Act.  provided 
(I)  such  person  has  not  been  a  director  or 
officer  of  the  registrant  since  the  filing  of 
such  statement  and  (11)  the  same  informa- 
tion is  not  otherwise  required  to  be  disclosed 
in  any  other  material  filed  with  the  Commis- 
sion. 

3.  The  Information  is  to  be  given  on  an 
accrual  basis  If  practicable.  The  tables  re- 
quired by  this  paragraph  and  paragraph  (b) 
may  be  combined  if  the  registrant  so  desires. 

4.  Do  not  Include  remuneration  paid  to  a 
partnership  In  which  any  director  or  officer 
was  a  partner,  but  see  Item  15. 

5.  If  any  part  of  the  remuneration  shown  In 
response  to  this  item  was  paid  pursuant  to 
a  material  bonus  or  profit-sharing  plan, 
briefly  describe  the  plan  and  the  basis  upon 
which  directors  or  officers  participate  there- 
in. See  Instruction  1  to  paragraph  (b)  for 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "plan." 

(b)  Furnish  the  following  Information  In 
substantially  the  tabular  form  Indicated  as 
to  all  annuity,  pension  or  retirement  benefits 
proposed  to  be  paid  to  the  following  persons 
In  the  event  of  retirement  at  normal  retire- 
ment date  pursuant  to  any  existing  plan 
provided  or  contributed  to  by  the  registrant 
or  any  of  Its  subsidiaries: 

(1)  Each  director  or  officer  named  In  an- 
swer to  paragraph  (a)  (1),  naming  each  such 
person. 

(2)  All  directors  and  officers  of  the  regis- 
trant who  are  eligible  for  such  benefits,  as 
a  group,  stating  the  number  of  persons  In 
the  group  vrtthout  naming  them. 

(A)  Name  of  Individual  or  number  of 
persons  In  group. 

(B)  Amount  set  aside  or  accrued  during 
registrant's  last  fiscal  year. 

(C)  Estimated  annual  benefits  upon  re- 
tirement. 

Instruction.  1.  The  term  "plan"  in  this 
paragraph  and  In  paragraph  (c)  Includes  all 
plans,  contracts,  authorizations  or  arrange- 
ments, whether  or  not  set  forth  In  any  formal 
document. 

2.  Column  (B)  need  not  be  answered  with 
respect  to  pajrments  computed  on  an  actuar- 
ial basis  under  any  plan  which  provides  for 
fixed  benefits  In  the  event  of  retirement  at  a 
special  age  or  after  a  specified  number  of 
years  of  service.  In  such  case.  Columns  (A) 
and  (C)  need  not  be  answered  with  respect 
to  directors  or  officers  as  a  group. 

3.  The  Information  called  for  by  Column 
(C)  may  be  given  In  the  form  of  a  table 
showing  the  annual  benefits  payable  upon 
retirement  to  persons  in  specified  stdary  clas- 
sifications. 

4.  In  the  case  of  any  plan  (other  than 
those  specified  in  Instruction  2)  where  the 
amount  set  aside  each  year  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  earnings  of  the  registrant  or  its 
subsidiaries  for  such  year  or  a  prior  year,  or 
where  It  is  otherwise  Impracticable  to  state 
the  estimated  benefits  upon  retirement,  there 
shall  be  set  forth,  In  lieu  of  the  information 
called   for   by   Column    (C),   the   aggregate 
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amount  set  aside  or  accrued  to  da 
It  Is  Impracticable  to  do  so.  In 
there  shall  be  stated  the  method  ol 
Ing  such  benefits. 

(c)   Describe  briefly  all  remunerajtlon 
ments    (other   than    accrued   payments 
ported  under  paragraph   (a)   or  (t 
Item)    proposed  to  be  made  In 
directly  or  Indirectly,  by  the 
any  of  Its  subsidiaries  pursuant  to 
Ing  plan  or  arrangement  to  (1)  eacli 
or  ofiBcer  named  In  answer  to  paragraph 
(1).  naming  each  such  person 
directors  and  offlcers  of  the  registrant 
group,  without  naming  them. 

Instriiction.  Information  need 
eluded  as  to  payments  to  be 
benefits  to  be  received  from 
accident  insurance,  group  hospltallzatlo 
similar  group  payments  or  beneflte 
impracticable  to  state  the  amount 
neratlon  payments  proposed  to  be 
aggregate  amoxint  set   aside   or 
date  In  respect  of  such  payments 
stated,  together  with  an  explanation 
basis  for  future  payments. 
rruM  14.  OPTIONS  grantbd  to  manac^ment  to 
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Furnish  the  following  Informatlo  a 
stantlally  the  tabular  form  lndlca:ed 
all  options  to  purchase  any  securities 
the    registrant    or    any    of    its 
which  were  granted  to  or  exercised 
following  persons  since  the  beginning 
fiscal  year,  and  as  to  all  options 
persons  as  of  the  latest  practlcablii 
gardless  of  which  such  options  wert 
(1)  each  director  and  ofQcer  named 
to  Item  13(a)  (1),  naming  each  su<^ 
and  (11)  all  directors  and  officers 
Istrant  as  a  group,  without  namlni : 

Instructions.    1.    The    term 
used  In  this  Item  Includes  all 
rants  or  rights,  other  than  those 
security  holders  as  such  on  a  pro 
Where  the  average  option  price 
called   for,   the   weighted   average 
share  shall  be  given. 

2.  The   extension,   regrantlng  oi 
amendment  of  options  shall  be 
granting  of  options  within  the 
this  term. 

3.  (1)    Where  the  total  market 
the  granting  dates  of  the  securltjles 
for  by  all  options  granted  during 
specified    does   not   exceed   $10.00< 
officer  or  director  named  in  answ«  r 
13(a)(1)    or  $40,000  for  all  officers 
rectors  as  a  group,  this  item  ni 
answered  with  respect  to  options 
such  person  or  group.   (11)    Where 
market  value  on  the  dates  of  purchase 
securities  purchased  through  the 
options  during  the  period  speclfiec, 
exceed  $10,000  for  any  such  person 
for    such    group,    this    Item    need 
answered  with  respect  to  options 
by   such   person  or   group.    (HI) 
total  market  value  as  of  the  latest 
ble  date  of  the  securities  called 
options  held  at  such  time  does 
$10,000  for  any  such  person  or 
such  group,  this  Item  need  not  be 
with  respect  to  options  held  as  of 
fled  date  by  such  person  or  group 

4.  If  the  options  relate  to  more 
class  of  sec\irltles,  the  lnformatlo|i 
given  separately  for  each  such 
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ITEM  15.  INTEREST  OF  MANAGEMENT  AND  OTHXES 
IN    CERTAIN   TRANSACTIONS 
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(a)  Describe  briefly  any  transactions 
the  beginning  of  the  last  fiscal 
presently    transactions,    to    which 
istrant  or  any  of  its  subsidiaries 
to  be  a  party.  In  which  any  of  the 
persons  had  or  is  to  have  a  direct 
material  interest,  naming  such 
stating  his  relationship  to  the  regl4trant 
nature   of  his   Interest   In   the 
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and,  where  practicable,  the  amount  of  such 
interest: 

(1)  Any  director  or  officer  of  the  regis- 
trant; 

(2)  Any  security  holder  named  In  answer 
to  Item  11(a); 

(3)  Any  relative  or  spouse  of  any  of  the 
foregoing  persons,  or  any  relative  of  such 
spouse,  who  has  the  same  home  as  such 
person  or  who  is  a  director  or  officer  of  any 
parent  or  subsidiary  of  the  registrant. 

InstTuctions.  1.  This  item  applies  to  any 
person  who  held  any  of  the  positions  or  re- 
lationships specified  at  any  time  during  the 
period  specified.  However,  Information  need 
not  be  given  for  any  portion  of  the  period 
during  which  such  person  did  not  hold  any 
such  position  or  relationship. 

2.  No  information  need  be  given  In  re- 
sponse to  this  Item  as  to  any  remuneration 
or  other  transaction  reported  in  response  to 
Items  13  or  14,  or  as  to  any  transaction  with 
respect  to  which  Information  may  be  omitted 
pursuant  to  Instruction  2  to  Item  13(b),  the 
Instruction  to  Item  13(c),  or  Instruction  2 
or  3  to  paragraph  (b)   of  this  item. 

3.  No  information  need  be  given  in  answer 
to  this  item  as  to  any  transaction  where — 

(a)  the  rates  or  charges  involved  in  the 
transaction  are  determined  by  competitive 
bids,  or  the  transaction  involves  the  render- 
ing of  services  as  a  common  or  contract 
carrier,  or  public  utility,  at  rates  or  charges 
fixed  in  conformity  with  law  or  governmental 
authority; 

(b)  the  transaction  Involves  services  as  a 
bank  depository  of  funds,  transfer  agent, 
registrar,  trustee  under  a  trust  Indenture, 
or  similar  services; 

(c)  the  amount  involved  In  the  transac- 
tion or  a  series  of  similar  transactions,  in- 
cluding all  periodic  installments  In  the  case 
of  any  lease  or  other  agreement  providing 
for  periodic  payments  or  installments,  does 
not  exceed  $40,000;  or 

(d)  the  interest  of  the  specified  person 
arises  solely  from  the  ownership  of  securi- 
ties of  the  registrant  and  the  specified  person 
receives  no  extra  or  special  benefit  not  shared 
on  a  pro  rata  beisls  by  all  holders  of  securities 
of  the  class. 

4.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  Item  caHs 
for  disclosure  of  Indirect,  as  well  as  direct, 
material  interests  In  transactions.  A  person 
who  has  a  position  or  relationship  with  a 
firm,  corporation,  or  other  entity,  which  en- 
gages in  a  transaction  with  the  registrant  or 
Its  subsidiaries  may  have  an  indirect  Interest 
in  such  transaction  by  reason  of  such  posi- 
tion or  relationship.  However,  a  person  shall 
be  deemed  not  to  have  a  material  Indirect 
Interest  In  a  transaction  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  Item  where — 

(a)  the  interest  arises  only  (1)  from  such 
person's  position  as  a  director  of  another 
corporation  or  organization  (other  than  a 
partnership)  which  is  a  party  to  the  transac- 
tion, or  (11)  from  the  direct  or  Indirect  own- 
ership by  such  person  and  all  other  persons 
specified  in  subparagraphs  (1)  through  (3) 
above,  in  the  aggregate,  of  less  than  a  10  per- 
cent equity  Interest  in  another  person  (other 
than  a  partnership)  which  is  a  party  to  the 
transaction,  or  (ill)  from  both  such  posi- 
tion and  ownership; 

(b)  the  interest  arises  only  from  such  per- 
son's position  as  a  limited  partner  In  a  part- 
nership In  which  he  and  all  other  persons 
specified  In  (1)  through  (3)  above  had  an 
Interest  of  less  than  10  percent;  or 

(c)  the  Interest  of  such  person  arises  sole- 
ly from  the  holding  of  an  equity  Interest  (in- 
cluding a  limited  partnership  Interest,  but 
excluding  a  general  partnership  Interest)  or 
a  creditor  Interest  In  another  person  which 
Is  a  party  to  the  transaction  with  the  Issuer 
or  any  of  its  subsidiaries  and  the  transaction 
Is  not  material  to  such  other  person. 

5.  The  amount  of  the  interest  of  any 
specified  person  shall  be  computed  without 


regard  to  the  amount  of  the  profit  and  loss 
involved  in  the  transaction.  Where  It  is  not 
practicable  to  state  the  approximate  amount 
of  the  interest,  the  approximate  amount  in- 
volved in  the  transaction  shall  be  indicated. 

6.  In  describing  any  transaction  involv- 
ing the  purchase  or  sale  of  asset;s  by  or  to  the 
registrant  or  any  of  its  subsidiaries,  other- 
wise than  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business, 
state  the  cost  of  the  assets  to  the  purchaser 
and,  if  acquired  by  the  seller  within  two 
years  prior  to  the  transaction,  the  cost  there- 
of to  the  seller. 

7.  The  foregoing  instructions  specify  cer- 
tain transactions  and  interests  as  to  which 
information  may  be  omitted  in  answering 
this  item.  There  may  be  situations  where, 
although  the  foregoing  instructions  do  not 
expressly  authorize  non-disclosure,  the  in- 
terest of  a  specified  person  in  the  particular 
transaction  or  series  of  transactions  is  not  a 
material  Interest.  In  that  case,  information 
regarding  such  interest  and  transaction  la 
not  required  to  be  disclosed  In  response  to 
this  Item. 

(b)  State  as  to  each  of  the  following  per- 
sons who  was  indebted  to  the  registrant  or 
Its  subsidiaries  at  any  time  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  fiscal  year  of  the  regis- 
trant, (i)  the  largest  aggregate  amount  of 
the  Indebtedness  outstanding  at  any  time 
during  such  period,  (11)  the  nature  of  the 
Indebtedness  and  of  the  transaction  in  which 
it  was  incurred,  (Ui)  the  amount  thereof 
outstanding  as  of  the  latest  practicable  date, 
and  (Iv)  the  rate  of  Interest  paid  or  charged 
thereon : 

(1)  Each  director  or  officer  of  the  regis- 
trant; and 

(2)  Each  associate  of  any  such  director  or 
officer. 

Instructions.  1.  Include  the  name  of  each 
person  whose  indebtedness  is  described  and 
the  natiire  of  the  relationship  by  reason  of 
which  the  information  is  required  to  be 
given. 

2.  This  paragraph  does  not  apply  to  any 
person  whose  aggregate  indebtedness  did  not 
exceed  $10,000  or  one  percent  of  the  regis- 
trant's total  assets,  whichever  is  less,  at  any 
time  during  the  period  specified.  Exclude 
in  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  In- 
debtedness all  amounts  due  from  the  partic- 
ular person  for  purchases  subject  to  usual 
trade  terms,  for  ordinary  travel  and  expense 
advances  and  for  other  transactions  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business. 

3.  Notwithstanding  Instruction  2,  if  the 
registrant  or  any  of  its  subsidiaries  Is  en- 
gaged primarily  In  the  business  of  making 
loans  and  loans  to  any  of  the  specified  per- 
sons in  excess  of  $10,000  or  one  percent  of  Its 
total  assets,  whichever  is  less,  were  outstand- 
ing at  any  time  during  the  period  specified, 
such  loans  shall  be  disclosed.  However,  if  the 
lender  is  a  bank,  such  disclosure  may  con- 
sist of  a  statement,  if  such  is  the  case,  that 
the  loans  to  such  persons  (1)  were  made  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  business,  (11)  were 
made  on  substantially  the  same  terms,  in- 
cluding interest  rates  and  collateral,  as  those 
prevailing  at  the  time  for  comparable  trans- 
actions with  other  persons,  and  (ill)  did 
not  Involve  more  than  normal  risk  of  col- 
lectibility or  present  other  unfavorable  fea- 
tures. 

4.  If  to  the  knowledge  of  the  registrant  any 
indebtedness  required  to  be  described  arose 
under  Section  16(b)  of  the  Act  and  has  not 
been  discharged  by  payment,  state  the 
amount  of  the  profit  realized,  that  such  profit 
will  Invire  to  the  benefit  of  the  registrant 
or  Its  subsidiaries  and  whether  suit  will  be 
brought  or  other  steps  taken  to  recover  such 
profit.  If  in  the  opinion  of  counsel  a  ques- 
tion reasonably  exists  as  to  the  recoverablUty 
of  such  profit.  It  will  suffice  to  state  all  facts 
necessary  to  describe  the  transaction,  In- 
cluding the  prices  and  number  of  shares 
involved. 
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(c)  Describe  briefly  any  transactions  since 
the  beginning  of  the  registrant's  last  fiscal 
year  or  any  presently  proposed  transaction, 
to  which  any  pension,  retirement,  savings  or 
similar  plan  provided  by  the  registrant  or  any 
of  Its  parents  or  subsidiaries,  was  or  Is  to  be 
a  party,  in  which  any  of  the  following  per- 
sons had  or  Is  to  have  a  direct  or  indirect 
material  interest,  naming  such  person  and 
stating  his  relationship  to  the  registrant, 
the  nature  of  his  interest  In  the  transaction 
and,  where  practicable,  the  amount  of  such 
Interest : 

(1)  Any  director  or  officer  of  the  regis- 
trant; 

(2)  Any  security  holder  named  in  answer 
to  Item  11(a); 

(3)  Any  relative  or  spouse  of  any  of  the 
foregoing  persons,  or  any  relative  of  such 
spouse,  who  has  the  same  home  as  such  per- 
son or  who  is  a  director  or  officer  of  any 
parent  or  subsidiary  of  the  registrant;    or 

(4)  The  registrant  or  any  of  its  subsidi- 
aries. 

Instructions.  1.  Instructions  2,  3,  4  and  5 
to  paragraph  (a)  of  this  Item  shall  apply  to 
paragraph  (c)  of  this  Item. 

2.  Without  limiting  the  general  meaning 
of  the  term  "transaction"  there  shall  be  In- 
cluded in  answer  to  this  item  any  remunera- 
tion received  or  any  loans  received  or  out- 
standing during  the  period,  or  proposed  to  be 
received. 

3.  No  Information  need  be  given  in  an- 
swer to  paragraph  (c)   with  respect  to — 

(a)  payments  to  the  plan,  or  payments  to 
beneficiaries,  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the 
plan: 

(b)  payment  of  remuneration  for  services 
not  In  excess  of  5  percent  of  the  aggregate 
remuneration  received  by  the  specified  per- 
son during  the  registrant's  last  fiscal  year 
from  the  registrant  and  Its  subsidiaries;  or 

(c)  any  Interest  of  the  registrant  or  any 
of  Its  subsidiaries  which  arises  solely  from 
Its  general  interest  In  the  success  of  the 
plan. 

SIGNATURES 

Pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  Section 
13  or  15(d)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934,  the  registrant  has  duly  caused  this 
report  to  be  signed  on  Its  behalf  by  the  un- 
dersigned, thereunto  duly  authorized. 

(Registrant)  ;  Date ;  By 

(Signature)  • . 

INSTRUCTIONS  AS  TO  FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS 

The  following  instructions  specify  the  bal- 
ance sheets,  profit  and  loss  statements  and 
source  and  application  of  funds  statements 
required  to  be  filed  as  a  part  of  the  annual 
report  on  this  form.  Regulation  S-X  governs 
the  certification,  form  and  content  of  such 
financial  statements,  including  the  basis  of 
consolidation,  and  prescribes  the  statements 
of  retained  earnings  and  other  additional 
capital  and  schedules  to  be  filed  in  support 
thereof.  Attention  is  directed  to  Rules  12b-23 
and  12b-36. 

If  either  the  profit  and  loss  or  retained 
earnings  statements  required  are  Included 
In  their  entirety  in  the  summary  of  opera- 
tions required  by  Item  2,  the  statements 
so  Included  need  not  be  otherwise  included 
in  the  annual  report. 

1.  STATEMENTS  OF  THE  REGISTRANT 

(a)  There  shall  be  filed  for  the  registrant. 
In  comparative  columnar  form,  certified  baU- 
ance  sheets  as  of  the  close  of  the  last  two 
fiscal  years  and  certified  profit  and  loss  and 
source  and  application  of  funds  statements 
for  such  fiscal  years. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (a),  the 
individual  financial  statements  of  the  regis- 
trant may  be  omitted  If  (1)  consolidated 
statements   of   the   registrant   and   one   or 


•  Print  the  name  and  title  of  the  sign- 
ing officer  under  his  signature. 
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more  of  its  subsidiaries  are  filed,  and  (2) 
the  conditions  specified  In  either  of  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  are  met : 

(1)  The  registrant  is  primarily  an  operating 
company  and  all  subsidiaries  Included  in  the 
consolidated  financial  statements  filed  are 
wholly-owned  subsidiaries  and  are  not  In- 
debted to  any  person  other  than  the  parent 
or  the  consolidated  subsidiaries  in  an  amount 
which  Is  material  In  relation  to  the  total 
consolidated  assets  at  the  date  of  the  latest 
balance  sheet  filed  excepting  Indebtedness 
Incurred  In  the  ordinary  course  of  business 
which  is  not  overdue  and  which  matures 
within  one  year  from  the  date  of  its  crea- 
tion, whether  evidenced  by  securities  or  not. 
Indebtedness  of  a  subsidiary  which  is  guar- 
anteed by  or  secured  by  leases  of  Its  parents 
or  the  parent's  consolidated  subsidiaries  is 
to  be  excluded  for  the  piirpose  of  this  deter- 
mination. 

(11)  The  registrant's  total  assets,  exclusive 
of  investments  in  and  advances  to  the  con- 
solidated subsidiaries,  constitute  75  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  total  assets  shown  by  the  latest 
consolidated  balance  sheet  filed  and  the  regis- 
trant's total  gross  revenues  for  the  latest 
period  for  which  profit  and  loss  statements 
would  be  filed,  exclusive  of  Interest  and  divi- 
dends received,  or  equity  in  Income,  from  the 
consolidated  subsidiaries,  constitute  75  per 
cent  or  more  of  the  total  gross  revenues 
shown  by  the  consolidated  profit  and  loss 
statements  filed. 

2.  CONSOLIDATED  STATEMENTS 

There  shall  be  filed  for  the  registrant  and 
its  subsidiaries,  in  comparative  columnar 
form,  certified  consolidated  balance  sheets  as 
of  the  close  of  the  last  two  fiscal  years  of  the 
registrant  and  certified  consolidated  profit 
and  loss  and  source  and  application  of  funds 
statements  for  such  fiscal  years. 

3.  STATEMENTS    OF   SUBSIDIARIES   NOT   CONSOLI- 

DATED 

(a)  Subject  to  Rule  4-03  of  Reg\ilation 
S-X  regarding  group  statements,  there  shall 
be  filed  for  each  majority-owned  subsidiary 
Of  the  registrant  not  consolidated  the  finan- 
cial statements  which  would  be  required  if 
it  were  a  registrant. 

(b)  If  the  fiscal  year  of  any  unconsolidated 
subsidiary  ends  within  90  days  before  the 
date  of  filing  the  annual  report,  or  after  the 
date  of  filing,  the  statements  of  the  sub- 
sidiary required  by  pargraph  (a)  may  be  filed 
as  an  amendment  to  the  report  within  90 
days  after  the  end  of  the  subsidiary's  fiscal 
year. 

4.  FnTY    PERCENT   OWNED    PERSONS    AND    OTHER 

PERSONS 

If  the  registrant  owns  directly  or  Indirectly 
approximately  50  percent  of  the  voting  secu- 
rities of  any  person  and  approximately  50  per 
cent  of  the  voting  securities  of  such  person 
Is  owned  directly  or  indirectly  by  another 
single  interest  or  if  the  registrant  takes  up 
the  equity  In  undistributed  earnings  of  any 
other  unconsolidated  person,  there  shall  be 
filed  for  each  such  person  the  financial  state- 
ments which  would  be  required  if  it  were 
a  registrant,  subject  to  Rule  4-03  of  Regrula- 
tion  S-X  regarding  group  statements.  The 
statements  filed  for  each  such  person  shall 
Identify  the  other  single  Interest,  or  other 
interests  in  any  person  operated  Jointly. 

8.    OMISSION    OF    STATEMENTS    REQT7IRED    BT    IN- 
STRUCTIONS 3   AND  4 

Notwithstanding  Instructions  3  and  4, 
there  may  be  omitted  from  the  annual  re- 
port all  financial  statements  of  any  one  or 
more  unconsolidated  subsidiaries,  60  per  cent 
owned  persons  or  other  persons:  (1)  if  all 
such  subsidiaries,  50  per  cent  owned  persons 
and  other  persons  for  which  statements  are 
Bo  omitted,  considered  in  the  aggregate  as 
a  single  subsidiary,  would  not  constitute  a 
signiflcant  subsidiary;  or  (2)   if  the  invest- 


ments In  and  advances  to  such  i)erson  by  its 
parent  and  the  parent's  other  subsidiaries, 
and  the  parent's  and  the  other  subsidiaries' 
equity  In  the  net  Income  of  the  person,  does 
not  exceed  10  percent  of  the  total  consoli- 
dated assets  at  the  date  of  the  latest  balance 
sheet  filed  or  the  consolidated  net  income  for 
the  latest  fiscal  year  for  which  Income  state- 
ments are  filed,  respectively. 

6.  AFFILIATES  WHOSE  SECUKl'l'ILS  ARE  PLEDGED  AS 
COLtATERAL 

(a)  For  each  affiliate  of  the  registrant  whose 
securities  constitute  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  collateral  securing  any  class  of  regis- 
tered securities,  there  shall  be  filed  the  finan- 
cial statements  that  would  be  required  if 
the  affiliate  were  a  registrant.  However,  state- 
ments need  not  be  filed  pursuant  to  this  In- 
struction for  any  person  whose  statements 
are  otherwise  filed  with  the  report  on  an  In- 
Indlvldual,  consolidated  or  combined  basis. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  instruction, 
securities  of  a  person  shall  be  deemed  to  con- 
stitute a  substantial  portion  of  the  collateral 
if  the  aggregate  principal  amount,  par  value, 
or  book  value  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the 
registrant,  or  market  value,  whichever  Is  the 
greatest,  of  such  securities  equals  20  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  principal  amount  of  the  class 
secured  thereby. 

7.    STATEMENTS   OF    BANKS   AND    INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 

Notwithstanding  the  requirements  of  the 
foregoing  instructions,  financial  statements 
filed  for  banks  for  periods  ending  on  or  be- 
fore November  30,  1971  and  for  life  insurance 
companies  need  not  be  certified. 

8.   REGISTRANTS   NOT   IN   THE    PRODUCTION   STAGE 

(a)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  In- 
structions, If  the  registrant  falls  within  the 
terms  of  paragraph  (b)  or  (c)  of  Rule  5A-01 
of  Regulation  S-X,  the  following  statements, 
all  of  which  shall  be  certified  except  as  pro- 
vided in  (b)  below,  shall  be  filed  for  the  reg- 
istrant and  each  of  its  significant  subsidi- 
aries, if  any; 

(1)  The  statement  specified  In  Rules  6A- 
02,  5A-03.  5A-04,  5A-05  and  5A-07  shall  be 
filed  in  comparative  columnar  form,  as  of  the 
end  of  the  last  two  fiscal  years;  and 

(il)  The  statement  of  cash  receipts  and 
disbursements  specified  in  Rule  5A-06  shall 
be  filed,  in  comparative  columnar  form,  for 
such  fiscal  years. 

(b)  The  financial  statements  prescribed  In 
(a)  above  need  not  be  certified  if  all  of  the 
following  conditions  are  met  by  the  regis- 
trant and  each  of  its  significant  subsidiaries. 
If  any: 

(I)  Gross  receipts  from  all  sources  for  the 
fiscal  year  are  not  in  excess  of  $6,000; 

(II)  The  registrant  has  not  purchesed  or 
sold  any  of  Its  own  stock  granted  options 
therefor,  or  levied  assessments  upon  out- 
standing stock; 

(III)  Expenditures  for  all  purposes  for  the 
fiscal  year  are  not  in  excess  of  $5,000; 

(Iv)  No  material  change  in  the  business 
has  occurred  during  the  fiscal  year.  Includ- 
ing any  bankruptcy,  reorganization,  read- 
justment or  succession  or  any  material  ac- 
quisition or  disposition  of  plants,  mines, 
mining   equipment,   mine   rights   or   leases; 

(V)  No  exchange  upon  which  the  shares 
are  listed,  or  governmental  authority  having 
Jurisdiction,  requires  the  furnishing  to  It, 
or  the  publication  o^,  certified  financial 
statements. 

9.    FILING    OF    OTHES    STATEMENTS   IN    CERTAIN 
CASES 

The  commission  may,  upon  the  Informal 
written  request  of  the  registrant  and  where 
consistent  with  the  protection  of  Investors, 
permit  the  omission  of  one  or  more  of  the 
statements  herein  required  or  the  filing  in 
substitution  therefor  of  appropriate  state- 
ments of  comparable  character.  The  Commls- 
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Blon  may  also  by  Informal  written  notlca 
require  the  filing  of  otber  stateme&ts  in  ad- 
dition to,  or  in  substitution  for,  the  state- 
ments herein  required  in  any  case  where 
such  statements  are  necessary  or  japprc^rl- 
ate  for  an  adequate  presentation  of  the  fi- 
nancial condition  of  any  person  whose  fi- 
nancial statements  are  required,  or  whose 
statements  are  otherwise  necessarir  for  the 
protection  of  investors. 

rNSTBtlCnONS  AS   TO   EXHIBrtS 

Subject  to  Rule  12b-32  regarding  the  In- 
corporation of  exhibits  by  referenoj,  the  fol- 
lowing exhibits  shall  be  filed  as  a  part  of  the 
report: 

A.  Copies  of  all  amendments  or  modifica- 
tions, not  previously  filed,  to  al,  exhibits 
previously  filed  (or  copies  of  such  exhibits  as 
amended  or  modified). 

B.  Copies  of  aU  contracts  and  otfaer  docu- 
ments of  a  character  required  to  lie  filed  aa 
an  exhibit  to  an  original  registration  state- 
ment on  Form  10  which  were  executed  or  in 
effect  during  the  fiscal  year  and  not]  previous- 
ly filed. 

C.  Copies  of  the  exhibits  called  |or  by  In- 
structions 3,  4(d)  and  5  to  Item  2. 

BtTPPLEMEirrAL  DTFORMATION  TO  BE  tURNISHEO 
WITH  REPORTS  FII.EO  PITRST7ANT  TO  SECTION 
18(d)  OF  THE  ACT  BT  ISStTEBS  WI  ICH  HAVE 
NOT  REGISTERED  SECTTRITTES  PtJR^ITANT  TO 
SECTION  1 2  OF  THE  ACT 

(a)  Every  registrant  which  files  in  annual 
report  on  this  form  pursuant  to  Section  15 
(d)  of  the  Act  shall  furnish  to  the 
don  for  Its  information,  at  the  tim  >  of  filing 
Its  report  on  this  form,  fovir  copies  of  the 
following : 

(1)  Any  annual  report  to  stcjckholders 
covering  the  registrant's  last  fiscal 

(2)  Every  proxy  statement,  form 
or  other  proxy  soliciting  materia 
more  than  ten  of  the  registrant 
holders  with  respect  to  any  annua] 
meeting  of  stockholders. 

(b)  The  foregoing  material  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  "filed"  with  the  Comriisslon  or 
otherwise  subject  to  the  liabilities  cf  Section 
18  of  the  Act,  except  to  the  extent 
registrant  specifically  Incorporates 
annual  report  on  this  form  by  reference. 

(c)  If  no  such  annual  report  or  proxy  ma- 
terial has  been  sent  to  stockholders ,  a  state- 
ment to  that  effect  shall  be  Includsd  in  the 
answer  to  Item  9.  If  such  report  or  i  roxy  ma- 
terial is  to  be  furnished  to  stockhol  iers  sub 
sequent  to  the  filing  of  the  annual  report  on 
this  form,  the  registrant  shall  so  sti  te  In  an- 
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that  the 
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swer  to  Item  9  and  shall  furnish  copies  of 
such  material  to  the  Commission  ^hen  It  is 
sent  to  stockholders. 


The  SEC'b  Pailttke  To  Reqitire  . 

DlSCt-OSURB 


or 
15 


Hurt'! 


For  many  years  the  SEC  had  a 
corporations  subject  to  Its  jurlsdl^lon 
close  Insofar  as  practicable  the  relfitive 
portance  of  each  product,  service 
similar  products  that  contributed 
or  nore  to  gross  sales.  This  rule 
been  criticized  as  being  excessively 

However,  the  SEC  remained  un|noved 
change  until  after  Senator  Philip 
ate  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  an<l 
oly  held  hearings  in   1965  on  the 
and     threatened     to     introduce 
directing  the  SEC  to  require  divisional 
some  other  more  definitive  form  of 
sales  and  profit  reporting. 

SEC  Chairman,  Manuel  L.  Cohen,  sub- 
sequently Informed  Senator  Hart  the  SEC 
already  had  the  authority  to  require  adequate 
disclosure  and  that  It  was  consider  ng  doing 

BO. 

During  the  next  4  years,  there  "was  con- 
siderable dlBcviBsion  and  controver  ly  in  the 
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biisiness  community,  particularly  among 
public  acountants,  a  number  of  whom  had 
long  been  critical  of  this  and  other  SEC 
reporting  requirements.  But  the  greater  part 
of  the  accounting  fraternity  opposed  stricter 
rules. 

Finally,  September  4,  1968,  the  SEC  Issued 
a  proposed  rule  that  would  have  required, 
among  other  things,  corporations  to  report 
the  sales  and  net  Income  of  each  class  of 
related  or  similar  products  which  contribute 
10  percent  or  more  to  sales  or  net  income. 

Although  the  SEC  made  no  systematic.  In- 
dependent analjrsis  of  the  proposed  rule,  evi- 
dence was  presented  demonstrating  that  the 
proposed  rvUe  required  little  meanlngftil 
data  from  the  largest  corporations. 

The  SEC,  evidently  not  wishing  to  be  con- 
fused by  any  facts,  apparently  was  much 
impressed  that  practically  all  industry 
sources  objected  to  even  the  proposed  rule. 
The  result  was  passage  of  a  watered-down 
version  of  the  original  proposal. 

Not  only  did  the  SEC  permit  large  cor- 
porations to  report  financial  details  of  only 
their  very  largest  product  lines,  but  it  failed 
to  adopt  rules  guaranteeing  comparability  in 
reporting.  Rather  than  establish  reporting 
criteria  of  its  own,  SEC  gave  management 
discretion  In  deciding  what  constituted 
meaningful  product  categories. 

It  did  so  on  the  premise  that: 

"Management,  because  of  its  familiarity 
with  company  structure,  is  in  the  most  in- 
formed position  to  separate  the  company 
Into  components  on  a  reasonable  basis  for 
reporting  purposes.  Accordingly,  discretion 
is  left  to  the  management  to  devise  a  report- 
ing pattern  appropriate  to  the  particular 
company's  operations  and  responsive  to  its 
organizational  concepts." 

The  SEC  rules  require  much  more  detailed 
disclosure  from  small  corporations  than  from 
large  ones.  As  noted  above,  international 
conglomerates  the  likes  of  ITT  need  disclose 
few  details  of  the  sources  of  their  profits. 
Nor  is  ITT  unique.  Many  other  large  com- 
panies give  even  fewer  financial  details  than 
ITT.  For  example,  Minnesota  Mining  & 
Manufacturing  Co..  which  has  thousands  of 
products  and  1970  sales  of  $1.7  billion.  Is, 
for  earnings  purposes,  a  single  product  com- 
pany. Its  rationale  for  interpreting  the  SEC 
reporting  rule  this  broadly  Is  that  all  but 
5  percent  of  its  sales  are  products  related 
to  the  technology  of  coatings  and  bondings. 

As  already  noted,  SEC's  reporting  rule  has 
a  strong  blEis  requiring  much  more  detailed 
reporting  by  small  companies  than  by  large 
companies.  An  example  will  illustrate  the 
point.  Suppose  you  wished  to  obtain  finan- 
cial information  concerning  the  nature  and 
scope  of  electrical  components  manufactured 
by  various  manufacturing  firms.  From  ITT's 
financial  reports  you  would  learn  that  It  Is 
an  important  manufacturer  of  various  elec- 
trical components,  TV  sets,  radios,  phono- 
graphs, and  tape  recorders. 

However,  ITT  combines  sales  and  earnings 
from  its  electronic  and  electrical  equipment 
with  those  from  home  freezers  and  house- 
hold appliances,  air  conditioning,  disc 
brakes,  and  industrial  pumps.  As  a  result, 
irr  electrical  products  are  lumped  in  a  broad 
category  of  Industrial  and  consumer  products 
with  combined  sales  of  $1.8  billion. 

Nor  would  you  learn  anything  of  signif- 
icance about  various  electronics  products 
from  the  public  reports  of  General  Tele- 
phone &  Electronics.  GTE  reports  all  of  Its 
electronic  revenues  and  earnings  in  a  single 
category — Sylvania — with  combined  sales  of 
$816  million.  Yet,  Sylvania  manufactures  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  different  products.  In  some 
of  which  It  Is  a  leading  producer. 

Consider,  In  contrast,  what  you  can  learn 
about  the  operations  of  small  electronic  cor- 


porations. Some  small  companies  are  so  spe- 
cialized that  all  of  their  sales  are  in  a  single, 
narrow-product  line.  For  example,  PEC  In- 
dustries, Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  reported  that 
all  of  its  1970  revenue  of  $948,205  came  from 
the  sale  of  printed  circuit  boards. 

Although  other  small  companies  make 
more  than  a  single  line,  they  make  public 
quite  detailed  product  Information.  For  ex- 
ample, Nucleonic  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Canoga 
Park,  Calif.,  with  1970  sales  of  $6.3  million, 
breaks  down  Its  sales  as  follows : 
Percent  of  sales 

Semiconductor  components 60 

Passive  components    (resistors  and  ca- 
pacitors)      38 

Electromechanical  switches 2 

Of  course.  If  Nucleonic  Products  or  PEC 
Industries  were  acquired  by  ITT,  their  op- 
erations would  become  lost  in  the  corporate 
bowels  of  ITT  and  never  be  heard  from 
again — unless  ITT  decided  it  was  in  Its  In- 
terest to  do  otherwise. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  product  and 
other  information  that  is  readily  available 
for  most  small  companies  is  shrouded  in 
secrecy  for  the  large  corporation. 

The  failure  of  the  SEC  to  require  adequate 
reporting  argues  forcefully  for  adopting  a 
more  direct  approach  to  the  question  of  cor- 
porate secrecy.  Because  the  SEC  has  repeated- 
ly demonstrated  an  Inability  to  perform  re- 
sponsibly in  this  area,  I  think  a  new  legis- 
lative mandate  is  required. 

Additionally,  even  were  the  agency  to  per- 
form more  responsibly  in  the  future  than 
in  the  past,  new  legislation  Is  required  be- 
cause the  SEC's  authority  is  restricted  main- 
ly to  financial  disclosure  relevant  to  protect- 
ing the  investor. 

Part  I — The  Corporation 

General  Motors  Corporation,  Incorporated 
In  1916  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware, is  herein  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
"Registrant"  or  the  "Corporation"  and,  to- 
gether with  its  consolidated  subsidiaries,  is 
herein  sometimes  referred  to  as  "General 
Motors." 

(c)  (1)  If  the  registrant  and  its  sub- 
sidiaries are  engaged  in  more  than  one  line  of 
business,  state,  for  each  .  .  .  fiscal  year  end- 
ing after  December  31, 1966  .  .  .  the  approxi- 
mate amount  or  percentage  of  (1)  total  sales 
and  revenues,  and  (11)  Income  (or  loss)  be- 
fore Income  taxes  and  extraordinary  items, 
attributable  to  each  line  of  business  which 
during  either  of  the  last  two  fiscal  years  ac- 
counted for — (a)  10  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
total  of  sales  and  revenues,  (b)  10  per  cent 
or  more  of  income  before  Income  taxes  and 
extraordinary  Items  computed  without  de- 
duction of  loss  resulting  from  op>eratlons  of 
any  line  of  business,  or  (c)  a  loss  which 
equalled  or  exceeded  10  per  cent  of  the 
amount  of  income  specified  In  (b)  above  .  .  . 

(2)  State  for  each  fiscal  year  specified  In 
(1)  above  the  amount  or  percentage  of  total 
sales  and  revenues  contributed  by  each  class 
of  similar  products  or  services  which  con- 
tributed 10  per  cent  or  more  to  total  sales 
and  revenues  In  either  of  the  last  two  fiscal 
years  .  .  . 

General  Motors  is  a  highly  integrated  busi- 
ness engaged  primarily  In  the  manufacture, 
assembly  and  distribution  of  products  power- 
ed by  motors,  principally  transportation 
equipment,  and  considers  Itself  to  be  In  a 
single  broadly  defined  line  of  business.  The 
amount  of  net  sales,  by  classes  of  products 
as  described  In  Item  1(a),  and  income  be- 
fore Income  taxes  attributable  to  the  world- 
wide operations  of  the  Registrant  and  its 
consolidated  subsidiaries  and  the  amount  of 
net  sales  and  net  earnings  attributable  to 
operations  outside  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  summarized  as  follows: 
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[In  millions  of  dollars) 


Yean  ended  Dec.  31- 


1970 


1969 


1968 


1967 


Operations  worldwide: 
Net  sales: 
Commercial: 

Automotive  products 

Nonautomotive  products 

Total  commercial 

Defense  and  space 

Total  operations  worldwide 

Income  before  income  taxes' J 788.5 

Operations  outside  the  United  States  and  Canada: 

Net  sales'. .-. 3,652.2 

Netevnings 118.2 


S16, 494. 5 

J21,764.2 
1,831.4 

$20,446.3 
1,609.8 

$17,723.6 

1,722.0 

1,526.2 

18,2K.5 

23,595.6 
699.5 

22,056.1 
699.3 

19,249.8 

535. 9 

776.5 

18,752.4 

24, 295. 1 

22.755.4 

20,026.3 

3,454.0 

3, 378. 5 
159.7 


3,524.8 

2,989.1 
128.1 


3.013.3 

2,780.9 
108.5 


I  Includes  the  equity  of  the  registrant  and  its  consolidated  subsidiaries  in  the  net  income  of  subsidiary  companies  not  consolidated 
as  follows:  1970,  $70,400,000;  1969,  $50,600,000;  1968,  $51,900,000;  1967,  $57,000,000. 
I  Includes  intercompany  sales  to  operations  within  the  United  States  and  Canada,  which  are  eliminated  upon  consolidation. 


The  operations  of  General  Motors  are  as- 
signed to  divisions  or  subsidiaries;  conse- 
quently, because  of  the  high  degree  of  inte- 
gration, substantial  Interdi visional  transfers 
of  materials  and  services  are  made.  There- 
fore, any  determination  of  income  by  the 
classes  of  products  shown  above  (each  of 
which  Includes  transportation  equipment) 
would  be  largely  arbitrary  because  of  the  al- 
location and  reallocation  of  costs,  including 
corporate  costs,  benefitting  more  than  one 
division  or  product.  Within  these  limitations, 
the  Corporation  believes  that  during  the 
years  1967  to  1970  the  contribution  to  Income 
before  Income  taxes  by  automotive  products 
was  somewhat  higher  than  their  proportion- 
ate contribution  to  sales,  while  that  of  non- 
automotive  and  defense  and  space  products 
was  somewhat  lower  than  their  proportion- 
ate contribution  to  sales. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
support  the  amendment  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Hattiaway)  to  ensure  that  SEC  publicly 
reported  Information  not  be  excluded 
from  the  public  reports  of  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  on  the  prices,  costs,  and 
profits  of  large  companies.  I  believe  that 
the  public  has  a  right  to  know  on  what 
basis  such  prices  and  price  increases  are 
founded. 

This  amendment  would  apply  only  to 
companies  with  annual  sales  of  $250  mil- 
lion or  more  which  increase  prices  of 
their  products  by  more  than  an  average 
1.5  percent.  And  it  would  not  require 
publication  of  sensitive  Information, 
since  it  merely  applies  to  Information 
which  the  SEC  can  now  require  be  made 
public. 

To  mandate  pubUc  disclosure  of  such 
information  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil encourages  the  success  of  two  impor- 
tant weapons  In  our  battle  against  infla- 
tion. It  would  help  restore  public  con- 
fidence in  the  wage-price  volimtary  con- 
trols of  phase  ni.  And  it  would  encour- 
age large  corporations  to  hold  down 
prices  within  the  1.5  percent  gtildellne. 

I  commend  Senator  Hathaway  on  his 
efforts  to  assure  that  the  public  has 
ready  access  to  critical  Information  about 
inflation. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  does  the  Senator  from  Mtilne  have 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  has  used  up  all  his  time. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  has  3  minutes 
remaining. 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
gard to  the  definition  of  proprietary  in- 
formation, that  is  information  on  sources 
of  income,  profits,  losses,  costs  or  ex- 
penditures, which  is  what  is  currently 
included. 

Actually,  the  effect  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine  would  be  sim- 
ply for  us  to  imdo  what  we  did  yesterday. 

I  therefore  move  to  table  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  to  table  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (putting 
the  question) . 

The  Chair  is  In  doubt  and  now  asks 
for  a  division.  Those  In  favor  of  the  mo- 
tion will  respond  by  standing. 

Those  opposed  will  now  stand. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  PuLBRiGHT) ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Mansfield)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley)  ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLDWATER)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  wsis  announced — ^yeas  37, 
nays  49,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Allen 

Bartlett 

Beau 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Brock 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Dole 
Domenlci 


Aboiuezk 

Bayh 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Blden 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Clark 

Cook 

Eagleton 

Gravel 

Hart 
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TEAS— 38 

Domlnick 

Fast.land 

Ervln 

Fannin 

FOng 

QrUSn 

Gumey 

Hansen 

Hartke 

Helms 

HruBka 

McClellan 

McClure 

NATS— 49 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Holllngs 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Matblas 

McOee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 


Pack  wood 

Pearson 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Scott,  Pa. 

Scott,  Va. 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Taft 

Thurmoml 

Tower 

Welcker 

Young 


Montoya 
Moss 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Nunn 

PeU 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RlblcofT 

Schwelker 

Sparkman 

Stevenson 

Talmadge 

Tunney 

WlUlams 


Hartke,  against. 


Baker 

Buckley 

Cranston 

Pulbrtght 

Goldwater 


NOT  VOTING— 13 
Hughes  Percy 


Long 
Mansfield 
Mondale 
Pastore 


Symington 
Stenuis 


So  Mr.  Tower's  motion  to  lay  Mr. 
Hathaway's  amendment  on  the  table 
was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
iNOUYE).  The  question  now  recurs  on 
agreeing  to  the  Hathaway  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  39 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  39  and  ask  that 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with.  I  will  explain  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  reading  of  the  amendment 
will  be  dispensed  with;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, it  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

At  the  end  of  the  blU,  add  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

EIX-MONTH  FREEZE 

Sec.  9.  The  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of 
1970  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
203  the  following  new  section : 
"§  203A.  Six-month  freeze 

"Immediately  upon  the  enactment  of  this 
section,  the  President  shaU  issue  an  order 
stabilizing  prices  (Including  prices  of  raw 
agricultural  products) ,  rents,  wages,  salaries. 
Interest  rates,  and  dividends  for  a  period  of 
one  htindred  and  eighty  days  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  at  levels  not  great- 
er than  the  highest  levels  pertaining  to  a 
substantial  volume  of  actual  transactions  by 
each  btislness  enterprise  or  other  person 
during  the  thirty-day  period  ending  March 
IS,  1973,  for  like  or  similar  conmioditles, 
services,  or  transfers.  Such  order  shall  also 
require  that  price,  rent,  or  Interest  rate  re- 
ductions be  made  when  necessary  to  stabilize 
profits  at  the  level  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence.  If  no  transactions  occurred 
during  the  thirty-day  period  referred  to  In 
the  first  sentence  of  this  section,  the  level 
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established  under  this  section  shkU 
highest  applicable  level  In  the  nearest 
ceding  thirty-day  period  In  which  spch 
actions  did  occur." 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr 
will  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happi- 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr 
it  Is  my  understanding  that 
last  amendment.   I,   therefore 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  final 
the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presid  snt 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  m; 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr 
Is  a  simple  amendment  which 
an  across-the-board  freeze  on 
prices,  interest  rates,  rents, 
and  profits. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consen 
Ify  my  amendment  and  add 
page  2,  the  following: 

On  page   2,  line   12,   strike  tb( 
mark  and  add  the  following: 

"The  President  may  make  such 
and   variations   to   the   order   Issued 
this  section  as  may  be  necessary 
gross  inequities  and  hardships." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICErJ  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  offered  becaui  e  in  my 
judgment  a  6-month  freeze  in  across-the- 
board  prices  is  needed  to  purge  jthe  econ- 
omy of  inflationary  expectatlohs  gener- 
ated by  the  sudden  and  prematlire  aban- 
donment of  price  and  wage  controls  un 
der  phase  HI. 

I  think  that  all  of  us  rec( 
developing    reactions    througl 
country  on  the  part  of  housew! 
nessmen,  farmers,  and  so  mdny  other 
segments  of  our  society,  concerning  rising 
prices. 

We  should  recognize  that  1 
studied  what  is  behind  this,  wlereas  re 
action  has  been  sharp  and  adverse  to 
date,  it  is  going  to  be  far  woriie,  believe 
me,  far  worse  in  the  coming  4  oi 
unless  we  act  now  to  halt  price 

Wholesale  prices  are  up  Inj 
month  by  the  sharpest  rise  ir  the  past 
22  years. 

As  we  know,  wholesale  priciss  are  the 
consumer  prices  of  the  future  s )  that  un- 
less we  act  now — tonight — in  the  time 
that  remains  on  the  wage  stabilization 
bill,  we  are  certainly  going  to  t  e  In  a  po- 
sition in  the  coming  months  vsjhen  all  of 
us  will  live  to  regret  the  sharp  inflation 
which  is  bound  to  be  protested  through- 
out the  country. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say,  bei  ore  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  frpm  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson),  that 
brief  tonight.  I  have  an  hour 
on  ray  amendment  and  the 
has  an  hour  and  a  half.  I  would  be  happy 
to  agree,  as  of  now,  to  10  miitutes  on  a 
side  and  to  vote  this  amendn^ent  up  or 
down  in  20  minutes,  if  that  is 
and  ask  unanimous  consent 
time  be  limited  accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI^.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


the 
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that  the 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  now  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson K 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  this  amendment. 
We  have  been  voting  the  last  2  days  on 
piecemeal  aspects  of  the  problem  of  in- 
flation. I  believe  we  have  reached  the 
point  in  this  country  where  we  have  a 
situation  in  which  the  time  ha^  come,  at 
lea.st  psychologically,  to  take  a  drastic 
step  here  and  try  at  least  to  shock  the 
economy  into  some  stability. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
biggest  issue  facing  this  country  is  in- 
flation. If  we  do  not  do  something  about 
it,  we  are  going  to  see  a  repeat  of  the 
scenario  of  1969-70  in  substantial  part. 

I  note  that  Treasury  bUls  in  the  90-day 
period  were  over  6  percent  as  of  yester- 
day. This  is  an  indication  of  the  direction 
of  interest  rates.  I  note  that  the  prime 
rate  jumped  a  half  of  1  percent  yesterday 
to  6%  percent. 

The  scenario  is  going  to  be  tight 
money,  liigh  interest  rates,  and  a  reces- 
sion, and  inflation  is  the  No.  1  problem. 
I  believe  that  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
do  something  about  it.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  only  equitable  and  the  only 
sensible  approach  is  to  take  this  rather 
drastic  step  and  provide  the  kind  of 
shock  to  the  economy  that  it  needs  to 
bring  about  some  stability. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
amendment — which  is  a  sensible  one — 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

I  ix)int  out  that  the  one  truly  effective, 
widely  accepted,  overwhelmingly  popular 
element  of  the  new  economic  policy  was 
the  first  90  days,  the  freeze.  It  worked. 
Everybody  could  understand  it.  You  froze 
prices,  you  froze  wages,  and  that  was  it. 
Everybody  would  know  whether  or  not 
the  law  was  being  abided  by,  and  it  was. 

What  I  propose  is  something  that  goes 
a  little  further  than  that.  This  would 
freeze  not  only  prices  and  wsiges  but  all 
prices  as  well.  There  was  an  exception, 
as  we  know,  in  phase  I.  The  Cost  of  liv- 
ing Coimcil  excepted  agricultural  prod- 
ucts at  the  farm  level.  I  do  think,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  an  entirely  different 
situation  now. 

In  the  first  place,  this  would  mean 
that  the  farmers'  costs  would  not  in- 
crease. If  Senators  talk  to  farmers,  as  I 
have,  and  many  Senators  have,  this  is 
their  principal  concern.  Will  their  costs 
go  up,  especially  interest  rates?  If  they 
are  assured  that  their  costs  are  not  going 
to  rise,  they  are  much  more  likely  to  ac- 
cept this.  Furthermore,  there  Is  an  excel- 
lent chance  that  to  some  extent  their 
costs  would  decline,  and  this  is  the  rea- 
son. 

I  provide  for  a  freeze  on  profits;  and 
in  order  to  make  that  effective,  any  po- 
tential increase  in  profits  must  be  re- 
flected subsequently  in  a  reduction  in 
prices,  so  that  the  profit  increase  will  be 
eliminated.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
the  fairest  way  to  do  it.  It  is  a  way  which 
wHl  benefit  fanners  and  everybody  else 
in  the  economy,  and  nothing  would  be 
more  likely  to  break  the  inflationary 


cycle,  as  the  Senator  from  Washington 
has  said,  than  this. 

Let  me  point  out  a  few  more  things.  A 
freeze  is  very  essential  now,  because  in 
the  next  6  months  we  are  going  to  have 
wage  negotiations  that  will  set  the  pat- 
tern for  wages  and  prices  for  the  next  3 
years.  These  negotiations  will  affect  41/2 
million  workers.  By  and  large,  they  are 
negotiations  tied  to  3-year  contracts.  If 
during  this  period  prices  are  rising  in 
April,  May,  and  June — as  they  surely 
will,  unless  we  adopt  something  of  this 
kind,  in  view  of  what  happened  to  whole- 
sale prices — it  is  going  to  be  impossible 
to  have  a  5  V2  percent  wage  guideline.  We 
will  do  well  to  have  a  7-  or  8-percent 
guideline.  It  means  that  the  big  wage  in- 
creases will  be  in  effect  throughout  1973, 
1974,  and  1975.  And  it  means  continued 
inflation  for  the  American  economy.  We 
will  have  a  wage-price  spiral  that  is  go- 
ing to  be  most  serious. 

Here  is  an  opportimity  for  the  Senate 
to  do  something  effective,  to  benefit  from 
the  experience  we  had  in  phase  I.  We 
should  recognize  that  phase  m  was  a 
mistake,  a  mistake  recognized  by  in- 
vestors in  this  country,  as  reflected  in  the 
stock  market,  and  recognized  by  inves- 
tors abroad,  as  reflected  in  what  hap- 
pened to  the  doUar. 

We  have  an  opportimity  now  to  show 
that  the  Senate  really  xmderstands  what 
inflation  is  doing  to  this  coimtry;  that  it 
means  business;  that  for  6  months — not 
for  a  year,  but  for  only  6  months — we 
have  a  freeze,  during  which  we  will  be 
able  to  negotiate  wage  settlements  en  a 
stable  basis,  without  reflecting  the  kind 
of  overwhelming  inflation  we  are  likely  to 
suffer. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  if  he  would  amend  his  pro- 
posal so  as  to  exempt  those  commodities 
and  those  articles  where  an  increase  in 
price  is  required  by  law.  I  refer  particu- 
larly to  the  price  for  milk,  which  on 
March  15,  as  I  recall,  was  72  percent  of 
parity  for  this  month.  The  support  price 
for  milk  by  law  has  been  increased  to 
75  percent  of  parity  for  the  market  year 
beginning  April  1. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator, and  I  am  as  concerned  as  he  is. 
especially  about  the  price  of  milk.  I  pro- 
vide: 

The  President  may  make  such  exceptions 
and  variations  to  the  order  Issued  under  this 
section  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  gross 
Inequities  and  hardships. 

That  certainly  would  be  the  intention 
that  I  would  have  in  offering  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  think  the  Senator  realizes  that  once 
we  start  down  the  road  of  exceptions  and 
try  to  make  them  on  the  floor,  we  are  in 
trouble.  By  providing  this  kind  of  lan- 
guage, the  President  can  act. 

The  Senator  has  me  in  a  most  vulner- 
able position,  but  I  cannot  modify  my 
amendment  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  the  Senator  inter- 
pret the  amendment  he  proposes  as  ex- 
empting prices  of  commodities  where  an 
Increase  is  required  by  the  law? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  certainly  say 
that  this  was  the  intent  of  the  language 
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I  have  added  in  modifying  my  amend- 
ment, yes. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  If  the  Senator  Is  design- 
ing his  amendment  to  really  protest 
phase  HI  and,  therefore,  to  seek  a  return 
to  phase  n  by  doing  the  same  thing  that 
phase  I  did,  which  is  what  I  read  as  his 
Intention,  would  he  not  be  better  off  to 
limit  it  to  90  days  for  that  reason?  If  we 
are  going  to  follow  the  pattern  that  we 
got  off  phase  HI  too  soon  and  we  have  to 
go  back  to  phase  II,  should  we  not  follow 
the  pattern,  instead  of  making  this  such 
a  long  period? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  considered 
that.  The  difficulty  is  that  90  days  still 
puts  us  in  a  situation  when  vital  wage 
negotiations  are  going  on.  I  think  the 
experience  we  had  imder  phase  I  was 
that  it  was  not  quite  long  enough,  that 
6  months  would  have  been  better,  and  I 
think  6  months  can  break  the  back  of 
inflationary  situations.  I  do  not  think  90 
days  is  as  likely  to  do  so. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  with  what 
has  happened  with  respect  to  the  situa- 
tion in  wage  negotiations.  The  auto 
workers  would  not  have  their  settlement 
until  September. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  One  word  of  reply:  We 
had  a  material  bulge  after  the  90  days. 
There  may  be  a  much  worse  bulge  after 
the  6  months.  Therefore,  if  the  Senator 
wants  to  repeat  the  pattern,  is  it  not 
wiser  and  will  he  not  minimize  the  objec- 
tions to  it  if  he  repeats  the  same  pattern? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  depends  on  the 
statistics  one  gets.  The  statistics  I  have 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  of  St.  Louis 
show  that  the  increase  in  prices  for  the 
first  6  months  following  phase  I  were  less 
than  they  have  been  in  the  last  7  months. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  very  little 
time. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson  > .  The  Senator  has  one  minute 
remaining. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  reserve  that  1  min- 
ute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  me  1  min- 
ute? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  this  question:  Can  he  tell  me 
what  happens  to  the  contracts  that  come 
up  for  negotiation  in  this  6-month  pe- 
riod? I  am  concerned  about  the  Team- 
ster contract.  It  is  the  largest  organized 
labor  unit  in  my  State.  What  would  hap- 
pen to  them  in  this  period,  in  terms  of 
this  freeze?  Would  they  be  able  to  go 
ahead  and  negotiate  the  contract  and 
obtain  an  increase,  and  if  so,  when  would 
it  become  effective? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  1,  they  can  go 
ahead  and  negotiate  an  increase,  and  I 
think  the  atmosphere  would  be  far  better 
and  far  more  conductive  to  a  noninfla- 
tionary  settlement. 

No.  2,  the  settlement  could  not  go  into 
effect  until  sifter  the  freeze  is  up. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  imposi- 
tion of  a  wage,  price  and  rent  freeze  at 
this  jimcture  would  be  extremely  imwlse. 
The  purpose  of  the  90 -day  freeze  begun 
on  August  15,  1971  was  to  break  the  in- 
flationary psychology  that  prevailed  at 
that  time,  and  to  provide  a  period  of  time 
to  develop  a  more  flexible  system  of  con- 
trols that  could  endure  for  a  time  while 
some  of  the  major  cost-push  forces  gen- 
erated by  the  earlier  rapid  inflation  were 
restrained. 

At  the  end  of  the  90-day  freeze  on 
November  1971,  a  number  of  pressures 
for  price  and  wage  adjustments  were 
building  up.  Labor  cost  increases  held  up 
by  the  freeze,  for  example,  went  into  ef- 
fect at  the  end  of  the  freeze  and  these 
increased  costs  were  reflected  in  part  by 
a  more  rapid  initial  increase  in  prices 
than  occurred  later  in  phase  n  of  the 
economic  stabilization  program.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Pay  Board,  in  part  in  response 
to  amendments  passed  by  the  Congress 
to  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act,  pro- 
vided for  retroactive  pajmient  of  many  of 
the  wages  that  fell  due  during  the  course 
of  the  freeze.  This  retroactive  payment  of 
pay  increases  that  fell  due  during  the 
freeze  tended  to  unravel  much  of  the 
reduction  in  inflation  that  would  other- 
wise have  occurred  and  contributed  to 
the  more  rapid  initial  Increase  in  prices 
immediately  after  the  freeze. 

A  freeze  at  this  time  would  serve  no 
purpose  in  terms  of  plarming  a  more 
flexible  stabilization  program.  The  sta- 
bilization program  currently  applicable  to 
the  economy  was  developed  as  a  transi- 
tion from  the  more  rigid  mechanical 
rules  of  phase  n  to  a  more  flexible  but 
effective  program  for  stabilizing  prices 
without  the  distortions  and  adminis- 
trative burdens  that  would  have  been 
associated  with  the  continuation  of  the 
more  mechanical  rules  of  phase  n. 

In  considering  the  advisability  of  a 
freeze  at  this  time,  it  is  important  to 
recognize  that  there  are  other  goals  for 
the  economy  and  the  society  in  addition 
to  price  stability.  These  goals  include 
continuing  growth  in  output  and  employ- 
ment, efficient  use  of  existing  resources 
and  growth  of  real  earnings  of  workers. 
A  freeze  that  extended  over  any  consid- 
erable period  of  time  would  tend  to 
impede  growth,  result  in  inefficient 
resources  usage  if  prices  were  not  per- 
mitted to  adjust  in  response  to  changing 
circumstances,  and  would  provide  no  in- 
creases in  real  earnings  for  workers.  Un- 
der the  economic  stabilization  program, 
the  buying  power  of  an  hour's  work  by  a 
typical  rank  and  file  worker  has  in- 
creased by  approximately  the  same  per- 
centage that  productivity  has  historical- 
ly increased  over  the  long  term. 

This  means  that  productivity  gains  in 
the  economy  have  been  fully  shared  by 
workers.  Under  a  comprehensive  freeze 
on  wages,  prices,  profits,  rents  and  other 
components  of  the  national  income,  there 
would  be  no  provision  for  any  sharing  by 
workers,  business  or  any  other  segment 
of  the  society  in  increased  productivity. 
In  fact,  of  course,  the  existence  of  the 
freeze  for  any  considerable  period  of  time 
might  well  so  disrupt  normal  transac- 


tions in  the  production  and  consiimption 
process  that  no  further  productivity 
gains  might  occur.  Increased  produc- 
tivity, however,  is  the  only  viable  long- 
term  source  of  real  income  gains  for 
workers,  and  we  must  take  care  to  permit 
the  price  system  to  operate  in  such  a 
way  that  we  achieve  continuing  growth 
in  productivity,  output  and  employment 
in  order  to  increase  the  consimiption 
available  for  the  various  segments  of 
society  and  assure  that  these  productiv- 
ity gains  are  distributed  in  an  equitable 
manner. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
ill-considered  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  I  say  "ill-considered" 
but  I  believe  he  is  honest  and  sincere  in 
wanting  to  stop  inflation,  but  certainly 
the  evils  that  would  result  from  this 
amendment  outweigh  any  possible  salu- 
brious effect  it  would  have  on  the 
economy. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  two 
questions  that  come  to  mind.  First,  would 
this  affect  any  future  contracts  made  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  airplanes 
or  other  supplies  necessary  to  our  nation- 
al security,  and,  second,  would  it  apply  to 
commodities  which  are  sold  to  foreign 
countries?  If  it  does  not  apply,  it  seems 
to  me  that  Japan  would  be  in  a  position  to 
pui'chase  all  the  lumber  we  have  in  tliis 
coimtry,  and  they  are  doing  a  pretty  good 
job  of  it  now. 

Does  it  apply  to  contracts  let  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  and  particularly  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  does  it  apply 
to  commodities  which  are  sold  to  other 
countries  or  industries  or  businesses  in 
other  countries? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  should  answer  the 
Senator's  question.  I  think  the  answer 
is  no  in  both  instances. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Why  not? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  control  cost  overruns,  either. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
other  countries  could  bid  5  percent  more 
for  scarce  commodities,  like  lumber  in 
this  country,  and  get  away  with  it? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  ask  that  the 
Senator  read  the  last  three  lines  of  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator's  time  has 
expired. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  last  three  lines  of  the 
amendment  state: 

The  level  established  under  this  section 
shall  be  the  highest  applicable  level  in  the 
nearest  preceding  30-day  period  In  which 
such  transactions  did  occur. 

I  am  reading  from  the  amendment  as 
originally  introduced. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  regular 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
is  charged  equally  against  both  sides. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER , 
ator  has  2  minutes  remaining 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.    Mr. 
would  like  to  use  that  time 
what  it  would  do.  It  would  tur^i 
back  to  August  1971,  when 
went  into  effect.  We  had  that 
I  think  everybody  was  please^ 
but  I  think  everybody  was 
to  see  us  move  into  phase  n 
progress  imder  phase  n.  We 
everything  we  wanted  to  have 
we  made  progress. 

Now,  the  proposal  is  to 
from  a  controlled  economy 
more  toward  a  free  economy 
what  this  bill  that  we  have 
do.  It  has  not  been  severely 
amendments  during  the  cours( 
in  the  Senate.  I  hope  the 
will  not  be  agreed  to  becaus^ 
turn  back  the  clock  and  do 
what  we  are  trying  to  do,  and 
move  away  from  a  controlled 
a  free  market. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr 
have  1  minute  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
ator  has  1  minute  remaining 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr. 
would  like  to  use  that  time  to 
there  will  be  a  sharing  of 
gains.  It  would  be  shared  by 
consumers  in  this  country 
productivity  goes  up  prices 
to  go  down  to  eliminate  that 
profit.  As  far  as  Government 
are  concerned  and  Govemme4t 
ity  to  put  into  efifect  control 
the  President  has  that 
the  present  law. 

Furthermore,  I  call  to  the 
of  the  Senate  the  savings 
end  of  the  amendment  which 

The  President  may  make  such 
and  variations  to  the  f^rder  Issued 
section  as  may  be  necessary  to 
Inequities  and  hardships. 


Pi  esldent.    I 

;ust  to  say 

the  clock 

the  freeze 

:  reeze,  and 

to  see  it, 

also 

We  made 

lid  not  do 

done,  but 


p;  eased 


on 


my 
Pres  ident 


exp  Ired 
ord  ered 

the 

wll 


Why  would  a  farmer  or  a 
to  Japan  when  he  could  not 
higher  price?  We  do  not  pern|it 
sell  at  a  higher  price  under 
ment.  Furthermore,  the 
the  capacity  to  limit  exports 
present  law.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
on   the   amendment   has 
yeas  and  nays  have  been 
question  is  on  agreeing  to 
ment  as  modified.  The  clerk 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I 
that  the  Senator  from 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from 
(Mr.  PVlbright)  .  the  Senator 
(Mr.  HtrcHES),  the  Senator 
tana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  ,  the 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale), 
from   Missouri    (Mr. 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that 
from  Rhode  Island    (Mr. 
absent  on  oflQcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  is 
cause  of  illness. 


Calif  c  mla 


f]'om 
Ser  ator 
Ser  ator 
the 
Syming  roN 
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The  Sen- 


move  away 

and  move 

That  is 

seeks  to 

damaged  by 

of  debate 

a^nendment 

it  would 

damage  to 

that  is  to 

efconomy  to 

Presipent,  do  I 
The  Sen- 
President,    I 
say,  first, 
pifoductlvlty 
million 
because  as 
wpuld  have 
Increased 
contracts 
author- 
exports, 
autho^ty  under 


attention 

cla^e  at  the 

states: 

exceptions 

under  this 

prevent  gross 


producer  sell 

sell  at  a 

him  to 

amend- 

has 

imder  the 


AU  time 

The 

The 

amend- 

call  the 


clirk  called 


announce 

(Mr. 

Arkansas 

rom  Iowa 

Mon- 

from 

from 

Senator 

),   are 


the 
Pa  rroRE 


Senator 

),   is 


Sei  ator  from 
iibsent  be- 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  is 
absent  on  ofiQclal  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley)  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLDWATER)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  36, 
nays  51,  as  follows: 


Abourezk 

Allen 

Bayh 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Blden 

Burdiclt 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Chiles 
Clark 


Aiken 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Brock 

Brooke 

Case 

Church 

Cook 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dole 

Etomenlcl 

Domlnlck 

Ervln 

Fannin 


(No.  55  Leg.] 

YEAS— 36 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Kartke 

HaskeU 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

McOee 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

NAYS— 51 
Pong 
Gravel 
Grlffln 
Gumey 
Hansen 
Hart 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 
Helms 
HolUngs 
Hruska 
Javlts 
Johnston 
Mathlas 
McClellan 
McClure 
Mtiskle 


Metcalf 

Montoya 

Moss 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Stevenson 

Talmadge 

WllUams 


Packwood 
Pearson 
PeU 
Both 

Sazbe 

Schwelker 

Scott,  Pa. 

Scott,  Va. 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Taft 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Young 


NOT  VOTING — 13 

Baker  Hughes  Percy 

Buckley  Long  Stennis 

Cranston  Mansfield  Symington 

Pulbnght  Mondale 

Goldwater  Pastore 

So  Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment  (No. 
39) ,  as  modified,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
before  us  a  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act,  which,  among  other 
features  with  which  I  disagree,  would 
empower  the  President  to  establish 
priority  of  use  and  an  allocation  system 
of  supplies  of  petroleum  products  and 
crude  oil. 

Needless  to  say,  such  a  substantial  de- 
parture from  our  free  market  system  is  a 
most  serious  step  which  should  be  care- 
fully considered  and  evaluated  on  the 


basis  of  the  best  possible  presentation  of 
evidence  and  conflicting  views. 

Therefore,  I  tun  distressed  to  find  that 
this  particular  provision  came  before  us 
without  a  hearings  record,  without  pres- 
entation of  the  position  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  without  the  opportunity  for 
consumers  and  the  thousands  of  busi- 
nessmen who  may  be  affected  by  this 
legislation  to  make  their  views  known.  As 
a  member  of  the  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
olies Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  which  has  been  conducting  a 
continuing  review  of  competition  in 
gasoline  marketing,  I  am  particularly 
concerned  that  the  advice  of  our  sub- 
committee has  not  been  sought  on  a 
measure  ostensibly  designed  "to  maintain 
and  promote  competition  in  the  petro- 
leum Industry"  and  "to  prevent  anti- 
competitive effects." 

Whether  or  not  such  hasty  and  unin- 
formed legislative  procedure  might  be 
justified  at  a  time  of  real  crisis.  I  cannot 
condone  it  when  the  only  reason  pre- 
sented for  immediate  action  in  the  com- 
mittee report  is  that  "it  is  now  being 
predicted  that  a  widespread  gasoline 
shortage  may  well  develop  in  the  late 
spring  or  early  summer." 

I  find  it  alarming  that  the  unknown 
authors  of  these  dire  predictions — pre- 
dictions which,  I  might  add,  are  hotly  dis- 
puted by  many  knowledgable  oil  people — 
can  force  the  Senate  to  flee  in  disarray 
from  Its  responsibility  to  investigate  this 
matter  and  provide  the  Executive  with 
the  necessary  legislative  guidance  to  deal 
with  whatever  real  emergencies  may 
arise. 

The  very  vagueness  of  this  provision 
reflects  the  unseemly  haste  with  which 
we  have  been  confronted  with  it.  There 
is  nothing  here  which  will  tell  the  Presi- 
dent when  he  should  start  invoking  bu- 
reaucratic controls  over  the  petroleum 
Industry  and  when  these  controls  should 
be  lifted.  There  is  nothing  to  guide  the 
President  on  how  the  control  system 
should  be  formulated,  on  who  should 
create,  administer  and  enforce  controls, 
on  the  role  to  be  accorded  to  State  and 
local  ofBcials  In  setting  priorities,  or  on 
coordination  between  these  control  pro- 
cedures and  the  actions  of  the  Interior 
Department.  There  is  nothLig  to  insure 
that  those  who  will  be  affected  by  the 
proposed  controls  will  even  be  granted 
a  hearing  where  their  rights  can  be  as- 
serted. 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  provision  is 
declared  to  be  directed  at  "anticompeti- 
tive effects,"  we  do  not  know  what  type 
of  "competition"  is  meant.  There  has 
been  no  analysis  of  the  effect  of  controls 
on  competition  or  of  the  potential  ouster 
of  the  protections  of  the  antitrust  laws  by 
bureaucratic  regulation. 

Would  the  proponents  of  this  provi- 
sion deny  the  fruits  of  foresight  to  the 
thousands  of  independent  jobbers  and 
dealers  who  have  made,  and  paid  for, 
contractual  arrangements  to  safeguard 
against  tight  supply?  Would  they  desire 
to  use  Federal  allocation  of  petroleum 
products  as  a  thinly  disguised  mecha- 
nism for  dividing  markets  contrary  to 
the  most  fundamental  precepts  of  the 
Sherman  Act?  Would  they  deny  a  sup- 
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plier  the  right  to  select  his  customers 
on  valid  economic  grounds  or  force  him 
to  tangle  with  complex  bureaucratic  ma- 
chinery every  time  he  terminated  a  cus- 
tomer who  failed  to  pay  a  bill?  Is  it  con- 
stitutional to  Impair  a  legal  and  valid 
contract  for  delivery  of  commodities  in 
this  fashion? 

The  Antitrust  and  Monopolies  Sub- 
committee has  been  holding  on-going 
hearings  on  gasoline  marketinc  prac- 
tices for  some  time.  At  our  express  re- 
quest, the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  also  been  engaged  in  a  study  of  gaso- 
line marketing.  The  Attorney  General, 
I  am  confident,  has  equally  important 
views  on  the  competitive  aspects  of  pe- 
troleum marketing. 

The  views  of  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  other  in- 
terested parties  could  be  evaluated  by 
our  subcommittee  in  the  light  of  its  own 
expertise  in  petroleum  marketing.  I  am 
certain  that,  based  on  these  views,  the 
subcommittee  could  give  the  Senate  val- 
uable guidance  on  the  competitive  as- 
pects of  any  necessary  regulation  of  pe- 
troleum products.  I  think  that  it  is  only 
tail  to  add  that  other  knowledgeable 
committees — ^I  think  of  Senator  Jack- 
son's for  one — could  and  should  also  pro- 
vide valuable  counsel  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  including  some  of  the 
proponents  of  this  provision,  have  ex- 
pressed great  concern  over  an  alleged 
usurpation  of  congressional  authority  by 
the  executive.  If  we  are  to  grant  these 
broad,  indefinite  and  virtually  uncon- 
trolled powers  to  regulate  a  vital  major 
industry  to  the  President,  when  he  has 
not  even  asked  for  them,  without  even 
hearing  or  evaluating  the  justifications 
for  such  an  action,  I  think  we  will  indeed 
have  abdicated  a  substantial  share  of  the 
great  responsibility  which  the  Constitu- 
tion placed  upon  us. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  my  central 
Interest  in  this  and  the  1971  amendments 
providing  authorities  for  control  of  wages 
and  prices  has  been  to  improve  national 
productivity.  It  has  been  my  belief  that 
through  improvements  in  productivity  we 
will  make  major  advances  in  our  efforts 
to  control  inflation.  Such  productivity 
Improvements  can  come  from  many 
sources:  increased  investment  in  new 
plant  and  equipment  and  in  research 
and  development;  new  methods  as  simple 
as  the  standardization  of  shipping  pal- 
let sizes;  and  increased  worker  motiva- 
tion through  job  redesign  and  through 
systems  of  pay  incentives  for  incretised 
productivity. 

Mr.  President,  during  our  considera- 
tion of  the  1971  amendments  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act,  in  December 
1971, 1  offered  an  smiendment  which  was 
intended  to  provide  Incentives  for  in- 
creased productivity  at  the  plant  level. 
This  amendment,  which  is  section  203 
(f)(3)  of  the  act.  provided  that  in- 
creased wages  and  salaries  paid  in  con- 
junction with  employee  incentive  pay 
programs  should  be  exempt  from  wage 
controls.  The  amendment,  which  was  co- 
sponsored  by  Senator  Javits.  Senator 
RiBicoFF,  and  Senator  Proxbdre,  was 
adcH>ted  unanimously  by  the  Senate  and 
accepted  by  the  House. 


As  we  approached  consideration  of 
this  legislation  renewing  the  authorities 
in  the  1971  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
amendments,  I  asked  the  staff  of  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  to  provide  infor- 
mation on  the  Pay  Board's  and  COLC's 
exi)erience  under  what  they  have  called 
the  "Percy  productivity  amendment." 
The  amendment  was  finally  implemented 
by  the  Pay  Board  in  formal  rules  and 
regulations  issued  on  June  22.  1972. 

According  to  the  records  of  the  Pay 
Board  and  the  Cost  of  Living  Council, 
214  applications  have  been  made  for 
wage  exemptions  under  the  plan.  84  of 
which  have  been  approved.  That  a  large 
number  of  plans  have  not  been  accepted 
by  the  Board  and  Council  Is  a  significant 
fact.  The  purpose  of  my  amendment  was 
to  exempt  bona  fide  incentive  pay  plans 
designed  to  provide  an  incentive  for  in- 
creased productivity  by  the  productive 
unit  as  a  whole — eitiier  plantwide  or  de- 
partmentwide — by  especially  rewarding 
such  increased  productivity.  It  was  in- 
tended as  an  encouragement  to  the  de- 
velopment of  worker  teams  and  joint 
worker  efforts  to  increase  their  output. 
It  was  not  intended  to  be  a  disguise  for 
wage  increases  greater  than  the  standard 
5.5-percent  wage  guideline  imposed  dur- 
ing phase  n. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  amendment  has 
proven  useful  in  actual  practice.  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Scott,  vice  president  of  the 
Eddy-Rucker-Nickels  Co.,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  has  indicated  that  the  plan  has 
"provided  an  avenue  for  both  Increased 
worker  incomes  and  increased  corporate 
profits  without  an  inflationary  thrust." 
The  Eddy-Rucker-Nickels  Co.  specializes 
In  the  design,  start-up,  and  operation  of 
productivity  incentive  schemes.  Mr.  Scott 
said  that: 

Had  Phase  11  regulations  been  continued 
In  active  effect,  this  one  amendment  would 
have  been  the  sole  route  by  which  companies 
suffering  from  specific  skill  or  labor  short- 
ages could  have  attracted  labor  to  meet  their 
rising  business  demands.  It  Is  most  essential 
that  this  particular  passage  remain  In  the 
extension  of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act. 

The  list  of  firms  whose  incentive  wage 
plans  have  qualified  under  the  Percy 
amendment  includes  companies  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  many  of  which  we 
would  recognize  as  major  industrial  cor- 
porations, as  well  as  many  smaller  com- 
panies. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  list  of  85  qualifsring  plans  of  over  75 
companies  be  Included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
Companies    Which    Qxtalified    Unoeh    the 

Pkbct   Productivitt   Amendbient  to  the 

Economic  Stabujzation  Act  Amendments 

or  1971 

B\iffalo  Courier  Express,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

RepubUc  Steel  Corporation,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Island  Creek  Coal  Company,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Carpenter  &  Paterson,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Kit  Manufacturing  Company,  Long  Beach, 
Calif. 

Festival  Homes  of  Texas,  HlUsboro,  Tex. 

Grayllne  Housewares,  Chicago,  III. 

Atlantic  Gulf  &  Pacific,  Bloomfleld,  N.J. 

MEtson  Candlelight  Company,  Andover, 
Mass. 

Prowler  Industries  of  Crawfordsvllle,  Craw- 
fordsviUe,  Ind. 


Haeger  Potteries,  Inc.  Chicago,  111. 
Havensteln  and  Burme,  MlnneapoUs,  Minn. 
Volkswagen  Mld-Amerlca,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Kennlngton,  Ltd.,  Inc.,  Beverly  HUls,  Calif. 
Jamesbury  Corporation,  Worcester,   Mass. 
Action  Industries  in  Dalton,  Dalton,  Ga. 
Barrlngton  Homes  of  Haines  City,  Haines 
City,  Fla 
Longlnes  Symphonette,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Dana  Corporation,  Toledo,  Ohio 
Indian  Head,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Mead  Paperboard  Products,  Dayton,  Ohio 
Frontier  Airlines,  Inc.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Johns-Manville  Corporation,  Denver,  Colo. 
(two  plans  accepted) 
Kaiser  Steel  Corporation,  Oakland,  Calif. 
Mead  Containers.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Northern  Natural  Gas,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Seltz  Pachlng  Company,  Inc.,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo. 

Swanson  Company,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Wlndemess  Ind.,  Inc.,  Merced,  Calif. 
Anchor    Hocking   Corporation,    Lancaster, 
Ohio 
Pace-Arrow,  Inc  ,  Ontario,  Calif. 
Broadmore  Homes  of  Ohio,  Bowling  Green, 
Ohio 

Fleetwood  Enterprise,  Riverside.  Calif,  (two 
plans  accepted) 
Kansas  City  Bifocal.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Tlmken  Company,  Canton,  Ohio  (five  plana 
accepted) 
Ametek,  Paoli,  Pa. 

Basic-Wltz  Corporation,  Richmond,  Va. 
Beatrice   Foods   Corporation,    Champaign, 
HI. 
Mlddleboro  Tanning  Company,  Chicago,  HI. 
Fleetwood    Homes    of    Kansas,    Lawrence, 
Kans. 
Pood  Markets,  Westchester,  111. 
Hardees  Pood  Systems,  Rock  Mount,  N.C. 
Lenon,  Inc.,  Trenton.  N.J. 
Cyclops  Corporation,  TitusviUe,  Pa. 
Transamerlca  Homes  Corporation,  Oxford. 
N.C. 

Fleetwood  Homes  of  Tennessee,  Westmore- 
land, Tenn. 

GTE  Sylvanla,  New  York.  N  Y. 
Sibley  Machine  &  Foundry,  South  Bend, 
Ind. 
Stanley  Furniture  Company,  Hickory,  N.C. 
Modlne  Manufacturing.  Racine.  Wis. 
Russell.  BurdsaU  &  W..  Port  Chester.  N.Y. 
Fort  Plain  Packing  Company.  Fort  Plain. 
N.Y. 

Tlmken  Company.  Canton.  Ohio. 
Bona  Allen.  Inc..  Buford,  Ga. 
Rochester   Bronze    and    Alloy,    Rochester, 
N.Y. 
Project  Heating  Company,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Beech  Aircraft  Corporation.  Wichita,  B:an8. 
Huntington   Alloys  Division,  Huntington, 
W.  Va. 
Lincoln  Electric  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Chase  Brass  &  Copper.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Pacific  Intermountaln,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Packaging  Corporation  of  America.  Evana- 
ton.  m. 
Johnson  &  Johnson,  New  Brunswick,  N  J. 
3M  Company,  Freehold,  N  J. 
Jenn-Alr  Corporation.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sllckcraft  Boat  Division.  Holland,  Mich. 
Rochester  Corporation,  Culpeper.  Va. 
Aloas  Cutlery  Corporation,  Olean,  N.Y. 
PBI  Industries,  Inc..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
American  Eagle  Life,  Mcrrlstown,  N  J. 
Virgo  Mfg.  Company,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
AMI  Micro-Products,  Santa  Clara,  Cal. 
Kaiser  Steel,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Columbia  Tool  Steel,  Chicago  Heights,  m. 
ELroehler  Mfg.  Company,  NaperviUe,  HI. 
Republic    Steel    Corporation,    Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Hendrickson  Tandem,  Butler,  Ind. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  .1  am 
pleased  that  the  committee  has  seen  fit 
to  retain  this  provision  in  the  law.  Dur- 
ing phase  m,  the  reporting  requirements 
for  the  Installation  of  productivity  plans 
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will  be  limited  to  category  I  fin  ns — those 
with  5.000  or  more  employee; — and  to 
firms  in  the  three  industries  ui  der  man- 
datory controls,  that  is,  food,  health 
services,  and  construction. 

Mr.  President,  my  interest  iii  the  1973 
amendments  to  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  is  also  focused  on  pnductivity. 

First.  I  understand  that  section  4  of 
the  1971  amendments,  which  established 
a  mission  for  the  National  C<mmission 
on  Productivity,  will  be  reported  by  the 
Banking  Committee  as  a  separate  bill 
when  the  Subcommittee  on  Iroduction 
and  Stabilization,  of  which  Senator 
Johnston  and  Senator  Taft  ai  id  respec- 
tively chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member,  finishes  its  consider  ition  and 
reports  the  bill. 

Section  4  of  the  1971  amend)  nents  was 
an  amendment  proposed  b>  Senator 
Javits  and  myself,  and  imder  t  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Produc  ivity  has. 
during  the  past  year,  signific  antlv  ex- 
panded its  staff  and  its  range  ( f  activity. 
One  of  its  most  useful  efforts  i  i  the  past 
year  has  surely  been  a  specia  study  of 
the  food  industry  which  was  begim  on 
July  13.  1972,  at  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  purpose  of  the  stu  3y  was  to 
consider  "ways  in  which  impioved  pro- 
ductivity could  be  stimulated  1 1  the  food 
sector"  and  to  develop  "ways  by  which 
measures  to  increase  productiv  ty  growth 
in  the  food  sector  could  be  imp]  ;mented." 
The  purpose  of  the  study  was  clearly  to 
provide  ways  to  reduce  fojd  prices 
through  productivity  increases  across  the 
broad  spectrum  of  the  food  growing, 
processing,  retail  and  tran  ;portation 
system. 

Based  on  the  work  of  a  niunl  er  of  spe- 
cial panels — comprising  more  than  200 
experts  from  industry  and  Gov(  mment — 
set  up  to  study  various  aspects  jf  the  Na- 
tion's food  supply  system,  the  s  taff  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Prsductivity 
prepared  an  extremely  interesting  and 
Instructive  report  summarizing  the  find- 
ings of  the  panels  and  malung  a  number 
of  very  important  conclusions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tl  at  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks  the  text  ( if  this  re- 
port be  included  in  the  Recori  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  D 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  t  he  central 
finding  of  this  major  study  was  that  while 
significant  productivity  gains  had  been 
achieved  separately  in  the  fanning,  food 
processing,  and  food  retailing  liiisinesses, 
that  a  major  drag  on  food  ind  istry  pro- 
ductivity, and  thus  a  major  cbstacle  to 
lower  prices  for  food,  is  the  luck  of  co- 
ordination among  the  different  sectors  of 
the  food  industry,  and  particularly  the 
clash  of  different,  often  contradictory 
regulations  of  food  and  food  brocessing 
by  local,  State  and  Federal  Governments. 

For  example,  the  dairy  farm  er  may  be 
aware  of  the  consumer's  desiri  i  for  more 
low  fat  milk,  but  he  will  do  lit  le  as  long 
as  milk  prices  are  determine(  more  by 
butterf at  content  based  on  sta  idards  set 
by  processors  and  the  Govemr  lent,  than 
by  prof  ein  level. 

Cattlemen  respond  to  the  prices  paid 
for  beef  grades,  so  they  will  not  raise 
leaner  animals — which  eat  lesi  and  grow 
to  market  weight  sooner — if  G  (vemment 
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standards  do  not  provide  price  Incentives 
for  lean  beef. 

Apples  are  now  packaged  in  40  dif- 
ferent shapes  and  sizes,  none  of  which 
fit  the  standard  grocery  shipping  pallet. 

The  8,000  most  common  items  in  the 
warehouse  are  packaged  in  2,650  dif- 
ferent sizes,  thus  making  it  difiQcult  if 
not  impossible  to  develop  automated  food 
warehousing. 

The  National  Commission's  staff  report 
concluded : 

The  overall  picture  presented  In  the  survey 
was  that  of  a  number  of  separate,  complex 
industries,  each  heavily  dependent  on  one 
another,  each  constantly  seeking  to  Improve 
by  making  better  use  of  Its  resources.  But 
among  these  firms  and  organizations  in  this 
interrelated  industry,  individual  efforts  of 
firms  to  maximize  their  own  productivity 
were  often  negated  or  offset  by  factors  which 
were  not  under  their  control.  There  is  room 
for  a  great  deal  more  system-wide  coordina- 
tion. There  also  is  room  for  more  assistance 
from  government,  without  breaching  the 
boundaries  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 
(Emphasis  added) . 

There  are  five  major  areas  of  oppor- 
timity  for  productivity  improvement 
identified  by  the  study.  Each  is  explained, 
and  documented  with  examples,  in  the 
body  of  the  report.  Briefly,  they  are: 

First.  Elimination  of  Federal,  State 
and  local  government  regulations  that 
impede  productivity.  For  example:  sev- 
eral States  require  carrots  to  be  sold  in 
clear  plastic  bags.  Out-of-State  suppliers 
are  reluctant  to  comply,  so  that  local 
merchants  must  repackage  the  carrots, 
resulting  in  higher  prices.  Some  States 
prohibit  the  bulk  shipment  of  commodi- 
ties such  as  lettuce  and  grapes,  which 
discourages  innovative  shipping  methods, 
and  increases  costs. 

Second.  Rail  transport  must  be  im- 
proved. The  Commission  task  forces 
documented  the  extremely  poor  produc- 
tivity, increasing  cost,  and  slower  and 
slower  delivery  times  of  our  rail  system. 
Rail  rates  for  fruits  and  vegetables,  for 
example,  have  increased  33  percent  since 
1967,  according  to  the  study.  The  study 
identified  a  nimiber  of  obstacles  to  im- 
proved rail  transportation  productivity. 
One  has  been  railroad  car  availability,  on 
which  the  Senate  has  already  acted  this 
year.  Another  is  more  reliable  schedules. 
The  Conimission  study  found  that  partic- 
lilarly  for  fresh  produce,  "enormous 
productivity  gains  could  flow  from  an 
improved  transportation  system,  not  only 
from  faster  service  but  from  the  more 
efficient  packaging  and  handling  that  it 
would  make  possible."  It  Is  ironic  if  not 
tragic  that  the  Nation  should  be  asked 
to  bear  a  new  railway  wage  settlement 
that  is  apparently  well  beyond  the  wage 
guideline  and  that,  in  light  of  the  facts 
about  railway  productivity  expressed  in 
this  study,  seems  entirely  unrelated  to 
any  gains  in  real  output  by  the  railroads. 

Third.  Implementation  of  farm  opera- 
tion changes  to  increase  productivity. 
The  Commission  found  that  there  is 
much  room  for  increasing  productivity  In 
farm  operations,  mainly  in  the  area  of 
gearing  grading  and  other  product  stand- 
ards to  modem  market  demands  and 
greater  efficiency.  An  example  given  by 
the  Commission  is  cheese  standards.  In 
order  to  stabilize  markets  when  cheese  is 
in  excess  supply,  the  Commodity  Credit 


Corporation  buys  cheese  in  only  40- 
poimd  blocks.  This  was  a  sensible  size 
when  most  of  the  handling  of  stored 
cheese  was  done  manually,  but  is  now 
obsolete.  It  is  estimated,  the  study 
reported,  that  as  much  as  2  percent  of 
the  processing  costs  could  be  saved  if  the 
CCC  purchased  in  the  most  economical 
size.  This  might  appear  to  be  a  frac- 
tionally small  amount,  but  over  time 
could  result  in  substantial  savings. 

Fourth.  Clarification  of  antitrust  reg- 
ulations. The  task  forces  found  that  be- 
cause of  uncertainty  over  the  scope  and 
interpretation  of  the  antitrust  laws  by 
the  relevant  Federal  agencies,  opportu- 
nities for  coordinated  efforts  to  improve 
productivity  are  not  being  grasped  by 
the  food  industry.  For  example,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  40  percent  of  the  trucks  on 
the  Nation's  highways  are  rimning  empty 
because  of  truck  "backhaul"  restrictions 
imposed  by  Government  regiilations  and 
industry  practices.  The  saving  could  be 
$250  million  a  year  in  trucking  costs  if 
this  problem  were  solved  by  joint  intra- 
industry  agreements,  according  to  the 
study. 

Fifth.  Industrj-wide  project  in  re- 
search and  development,  and  marketing. 
The  study  found  that  individual  firms 
could  not  afford  to  invest  the  capital  re- 
quired to  take  advantage  of  the  potential 
opportunities  to  improve  productivity, 
even  though  the  benefits  to  the  industry 
as  a  whole  might  be  substsmtial.  An  ex- 
ample Is  the  fishing  industry.  There  are 
apparently  very  substantial  sources  of 
certain  kinds  of  crab,  shrimp,  clams,  and 
fish  that  are  not  being  fished  because 
they  are  unknown  and  there  is  no  market 
demand  for  them.  The  study  found  that 
"the  largest  potential  addition  to  our 
seafood  capabilities  is  the  jack  mackerel 
with  a  potential  catch  of  1,500  million 
pounds  if  popular  edible  forms  can  be 
developed  "  Such  development  is  beyond 
the  capacities  of  the  present  industry, 
and  needs  governmental  assistance. 

The  National  Commission  staff  con- 
cluded from  the  study  and  reports  of  the 
task  forces  that  the  hundreds  upon  hun- 
dreds of  instances  for  productivity  im- 
provement at  every  level  of  the  food  sup- 
ply system — only  a  very  few  of  which  are 
mentioned  here  as  examples,  are  the  re- 
sult of  individual  decisions  made  in  sin- 
gle industry  sectors. 

There  is  now  no  single  entity.  Govern- 
ment or  private,  with  responsibility  to 
maintain  an  overview  of  these  problems 
and  to  force  improvements.  Government 
initiatives  are  necessary  to  catsilyze 
groups  both  inside  and  outside  Govern- 
ment to  begin  the  job  of  removing  these 
obstacles  to  productivity. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  the  findings 
of  the  Commission's  study  are  important 
and  should  be  implemented,  and  in  order 
to  provide  a  continuing  effort  to  imple- 
ment its  findings.  I  will  suggest  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Production  and  Stabi- 
lization language  to  give  the  National 
Commission  on  Productivity  a  continuing 
responsibilitv  for  monitoring  and  eval- 
uating efforts  to  improve  productivity  in 
the  food  industry. 

My  objective  is  not  to  let  this  excellent 
initiative  of  the  Productivity  Commission 
be  wasted.  I  believe  that  the  current  sit- 
uation of  seemingly  uncontrollable  es- 
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calation  of  food  prices  demands  an  in- 
tensive effort  by  all  of  the  concerned  de- 
partments and  agencies.  The  possibilities 
for  savings  for  consumers  are  so  substan- 
tial both  in  the  short  and  long  run  that 
I  consider  this  Government  initiative 
not  only  necessary  but  imperative. 

Exhibit  1 

PBODTTCTIVrrT  IN  THB  FOOD  INDTJSTBT :  A  PB«- 
UMINABT  StrHVEY  OF  PROBLEMS  AND  OPPOB- 
XTNITIES 

(A  report  by  the  staff  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Productivity) 
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INTRODUCTION 

/.  Origin  of  the  food  industry  productivity 
survey 
The  Chairman  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil. George  P.  Shultz,  in  a  memorandum  on 
July  13,  1972,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Productivity  (NCOP). 
Peter  G.  Peterson,  conveyed  the  President's 
directive  that  the  NCOP  "give  prompt  con- 
sideration to  ways  in  which  Improved  pro- 
ductivity could  be  stimulated  In  the  food 
sector"  and  "develop  ways  by  which  measures 
to  increase  productivity  growth  in  the  food 
sector  could  be  Implemented." 

The  memorandum  followed  a  series  of 
meetings  on  July  5  and  6  conducted  by 
Chairman  Shultz  and  Donald  Rumsfeld.  Di- 
rector of  the  Cost  of  Living  CouncU.  with 
representatives  of  food  chatas.  producer 
groups,  farm  suppliers,  food  processors  and 
wholesalers.  These  representatives  were  In- 
vited to  meet  to  review  recent  food  price 
Increases  and  to  suggest  action  steps  which 
might  be  taken  to  bring  about  greater 
stability  In  food  prices. 

One  of  the  major  recommendations  result- 
ing from  these  meetings.  Chairman  Shultz 
stated,  was  that  productivity  Improvement 
throughout  the  food  Industry  represented  one 
of  the  keys  to  future  food  price  stability. 
While  the  representatives  of  the  food  indus- 
try placed  particular  emphasis  on  the  need 
for  better  low  cost  transportation  and  Im- 
proved materials  handling,  the  participants 
believed  that  opportunities  for  Improved 
productivity  should  be  considered  through- 
out the  entire  food  Industry  and  all  Its  com- 
ponents. 

//.  Task  force  organization 

In  response  to  the  July  13th  directive,  the 
NCOP  formed  a  food  Industry  task  force, 
composed  of  management,  farm,  labor,  gov- 
ernment, and  university  officials  with  exten- 
sive knowledge  about  one  or  a  number  of 
Industry  segments  and.  In  most  cases,  with 
long  experience  In  one  or  more  segments  of 
the  Industry. 

The  task  force  was  asked  to  use  their  col- 
lective Judgment  and  experience  to  Identify 
the  opportunities  In  their  segments  of  the 
Industry  with  the  greatest  potential  for  pro- 
ductivity Improvement  and  to  develop  a  lUt 
of  alternative  ways  these  Improvements 
might  be  achieved. 

Increased  productivity,  for  purposes  of  the 
work  of  the  task  force,  was  defined  broadly 
as  greater  production  for  a  given  unit  of 
Input  (e.g..  bringing  more  ^lounds  of  beef 
to  market  In  a  shorter  time  using  less  feed, 
or  bringing  the  same  quantity  of  lettuce  to 
market  at  a  lower  cost).  To  the  extent  that 
increased  productivity  results,  the  consumer 
ultimately  will  benefit  from  a  better  choice 
of  products,  from  higher  quality  and/or 
from  lower  prices.  The  task  force  was  In- 
structed to  consider  that  the  quality  of  the 
food  delivered  and  the  quality  of  service  In- 
volved were  Integral  parts  of  this  definition. 

The  task  force's  objective  was  not  so  much 
to  generate  new  Ideas  but  to  draw  together 
In  one  place  Ideas  for  productivity  Improve- 
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ment  proposed  in  a  variety  of  foijvunB,  botb 
Inside  and  outside  the  governmetit. 

To  acliieTe  this  objective  the  49  partici- 
pants on  the  task  force  were  dlflded  Into 
nine  panels.  Fo\ir  panels  covere<l  each  of 
the  four  major  commodity  groi±)s,  which 
account  for  most  of  the  consumer^  food  ex- 
tpendl^Tires:  fruits  and  vegetables,  meat, 
dairy  produtcs,  and  seafood.  Five  additional 
panels  covered  Industry  segments  divided 
along  functional  lines:  farm  production  pol- 
icy, processing,  labor,  transportation,  and 
retailing.  The  nine  topic  areas  c<}vered  ap- 
proximately 71  per  cent  of  the  foot}  Industry, 
based  on  a  measure  of  gross  Inputs.! 

Each  panel  was  asl^ed  within  us  area  of 
focus,  to  determine : 

The  key  factors  responsible  for  ]  »roductlv- 
Ity  growth; 

The  controllable  factors  whlct  can  In- 
fluence productivity; 

Specific  opportunities  for  prodw  tlvlty  im- 
provements; 

Alternative  methods  for  achieving  such 
productivity  improvements. 

As  a  first  step,  each  panel  produ;ed  a  sur- 
vey report.  Each  report  was  discussed  and  re- 
viewed with  others  In  the  Indiistry  who  were 
not  on  the  task  force  but  whose  Interests 
might  be  affected  by  the  findings.  Over  200 
people  representing  major  compailes,  labor 
unions,  and  other  organizations  in  the  food 
idustry  took  part  In  these  review^  this  re- 
view process  not  only  screened  put  some 
impractical  suggestions,  but  alsoi  resulted 
In  some  additional  positive  contrlt  utlons  as 
well. 

On  the  basis  of  the  panel  report  i  and  the 
subsequent  Industry  review,  the  N30P  staff 
has  prepared  a  preliminary  set  ol  findings 
and  recommendations,  which  are  summar- 
ized In  this  report. 

The  staff  report  on  the  survey  contains 
three  sections:  (1)  a  brief  review  or  the  size 
and  complexity  of  the  food  Industry.  (2)  a 
discussion  of  some  areas  coverec  by  the 
panels  and  (3)  Illustrative  examples  of  op- 
pKjrtunlties  for  productivity  Impro'sement  In 
the  Industry  Identified  by  the  panels. 

Some  key  points  are  worth  nol  Ing.  The 
first  is  the  sincere  desire  and  concer  :i  evident 
from  all  participants  to  move  qilckly  to 
whatever  actions  might  be  needei  to  Im- 
prove the  food  Industry,  even  whsre  these 
Improvements  might  in  the  short  r  m  create 
difficulties  for  their  part  of  the  In  lustry  or 
their  organization.  The  second  Is  that 
searching  for  better  ways  to  serve  the  cus- 
tomer Is  not  new  to  this  tnduslry,  from 
the  farmer  to  the  grocery  store.  Each  re- 
sponds, however,  to  the  Incentives  which 
govern  his  own  operations  which  are  not 
always  consistent  with  those  of  the  overall 
system. 

When  barriers  are  found,  or  opp<  rtunltles 
are  not  taken,  these  are  primarily  the  result 
of  institutions  not  changing  rapidly  enough 
to  meet  changing  times,  or  where  the  con- 
sumers*  ultimate  best  Interests  are  not 
clearly  seen  In  the  context  of  the  1)  idlvldual 
firms  or  farmers'  operations,  rather  than 
being  the  result  of  any  individual's  attemnt 
to  thwart  Improvements  for  his  particular 
gain.  The  prospects  for  Improveiient  are 
great  under  this  kind  of  envlronmsnt. 

SORVEY    BEPOBT 

1.  The  food  industry:  An  economic  overview 
The  food  Industry  Is  one  of  ths  largest 
complex,  and  most  vital  sectora  in  the 
American  economy.  After  shelter,  lood  rep- 
resents the  largst  single  cost  Iteti  In  the 
average  consumer's  budget.  Pood  i  urchases 
are  consumer's  most  frequent  pixchasing 
activity  and  thus  changes  In  food  p  rices  are, 
by  far,  the  most  visible. 

The  total  bill  for  domestically  woduced 
foods  In  1971  was  $111  blUlon,  about  equaUy 
divided  among  three  major  functlots:  grow- 
ing food,  transporting  and  proceaslr  g  it,  and 


delivering  it  to  the  consumer  through  grocery 
stores  and  restaurants. 

The  VJB.  food  bill— 1971  • 

[In  billions  of  dollaxs] 

U.S.  produced  farm  food 9111.0 

Farming   36.0 

I'ranspwrtation  and  processing 32. 0 

Distribution  (wholesale  and  retail) 43.0 

Imported    foods 14.7 

U.S.  produced  seafood 2.0 

Imported    seafood 2.3 

Total    130.0 

*Food  consumed  at  home  and  away  from 
home. 

Meat  accounts  for  about  29%  of  the  aver- 
age American  household  monthly  food  bill, 
vnth  the  remainder  split  among  five  other 
commodities : 

Average  monthly  per  capita  expenditures  for 
US.  farm  foods  1971 
[dollars] 

Meat    $13.07 

Fruits  and  vegetables 9.41 

Dairy   6.77 

Bakery  and  cereals 6. 94 

Poultry  and  eggs 3.36 

Miscellaneous    6. 16 

Total    44.71 

(Source:  Economic  Research  Service, 
U.S.D.A.) 

More  than  10  million  people  are  engaged 
In  the  various  parts  of  the  food  Industry. 
They — and  their  wage  costs — are  distributed 
throughout  the  food  Industry  in  vaxying  pro- 
portions, according  to  the  kind  of  food,  the 
amount  of  processing  and  handling,  and  the 
amount  of  convenience  desired  by  the  cus- 
tomer. Some  Idea  of  the  relative  importance 
of  each  of  the  fimctlonal  areas  of  the  In- 
dxistry  operations  for  different  kinds  of  food 
indicates  how  the  value  of  different  kinds 
of  foods  changes  as  the  food  goes  from 
grower  to  market. 

The  breadth  of  the  food  Industry  Is,  per- 
haps. Its  dominant  characteristic.  It  In- 
cludes 3  million  farms,  ranging  In  size  from 
a  few  acres  operated  by  one  family,  to  those 
that  cover  thousands  of  acres.  Included  also 
are  some  23.000  food  processors,  some  30,000 
general  and  merchant  wholesalers,  and  some 
208,000  retaU  food  stores.  Including  the 
"mom  and  pop"  grocery  stores  as  well  as 
about  38,000  supermarkets. 

The  present  food  system  has  evolved 
gradually  as  Individuals  organized  the  dif- 
ferent functions  of  growing,  processing  and 
distributing  to  take  the  best  possible  ad- 
vantage of  their  knowledge,  the  capacities  of 
their  land  and  the  strength  and  resovirceful- 
ness  of  their  labor  to  provide  the  consumer 
with  food  in  the  desired  form  and  at  a  con- 
venient retail  outlet  at  the  time  he  needs 
it.  What  Is  particularly  striking  Is  the 
degree  of  Interdependence  vlthln  the  food 
system  which  has  occurred  as  different  firms 
and  sections  became  more  highly  specialized. 
The  next  section  describes  the  effect  on  pro- 
ductivity— both  positive  and  negative — of 
this  Increasing  Interdependence. 

//.  Productivity  in  an  interdependent 
economy 

The  food  Industry's  record  of  productivity 
Improvement  over  the  past  fifteen  years  has 
been  good.  The  productivity  trend  during 
this  period  In  the  farm  sector  of  5.8  per  cent 
per  year  Is  the  highest  sustained  record  of 
Improvement  of  any  sector  In  the  economy. 
Productivity  growth  In  food  processing  has 
been  3.6  per  cent  and  In  food  retailing  2.8 
per  cent  per  year,  about  equal  to  the  na- 
tional average  of  3.0  per  cent  during  this 
period. 

Much  of  the  reason  for  this  growth  level 
Is  due   to   the   Increasing  specialization  of 


each  sector  and  to  continued  efforts  to  Im- 
prove efficiency  within  these  sectors.  For  ex- 
ample, farmers  have  sought  better  seeds  and 
varieties  with  higher  yields.  They  have 
steadUy  Increased  their  use  of  horsepower  to 
replace  manpower.  Better  fertilizers  and  pes- 
ticides have  been  applied.  The  all  purpose 
farm  has  gradually  disappeared  as  fanners 
have  Increasingly  specialized  on  those  crc»8 
and  livestock  activities  In  which— because 
of  the  soil  and  weather  conditions  In  their 
region— they  have  the  greatest  comparative 
advantage.  As  a  result.  California  and 
Arizona  now  produce  nearly  half  of  our 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetable  crop  of  $8  bllUon 
and  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  produce  so 
per  cent  of  the  cheese  products.  Readying 
meat  for  market  Is  still  further  specialized. 
Some  farms  raise  only  calves,  others  feed 
to  near-market  weight,  and  stUl  others  add 
only  the  last  few  hundred  pounds  of  growth. 
All  of  these  are  the  result  of  Individual 
decisions  by  farmers  aimed  at  maximizing 
their  own  productivity  and  profits.  The  rec- 
ord Indicates  they  have  chosen  well.  Increas- 
ing specialization,  however,  has  led  to  greater 
dependence  by  each  sector  on  the  operations 
of  others.  Farmers  who  had  grown  their  own 
grains  to  feed  their  livestock,  for  example, 
and  abandoned  the  practice  because  It  was 
more  economical  to  buy  grain  from  those 
who  specialized  In  Its  production,  are  now 
one  step  removed  from  direct  decisions  con- 
cerning the  avaUablllty  of  feed  grains.  Simi- 
larly, all  the  farmers'  efforts  in  planting, 
cultivating,  fertUlzlng  and  harvesting  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  can  be  lost  If  refriger- 
ated railroad  cars  arrive  late  at  the  shipping 
point  or  if  the  trip  to  market  takes  so  long 
that  much  of  the  produce  spoils  or  wilts. 

The  need  for  Improved  coordination  among 
sectors  of  the  industry  and  with  government 
programs  and  policies  is  a  key  prerequisite  to 
productivity  Improvements  In  the  food  In- 
dustry. The  dairy  farmer  may  be  aware  of 
the  consumer's  desire  for  more  low  fat  milk, 
but  he  will  do  little  as  long  as  milk  prices 
are  determined  more  by  butterfat  content 
set  by  processors  or  the  government  than 
by  protein  level.  Cattlemen  respond  to  the 
prices  paid  for  beef  grades  so  they  will  not 
raise  leaner  animals  (which  eat  less  and 
grow  to  market  weight  sooner)  If  government 
standards  do  not  provide  price  Incentives  for 
lean  beef. 

Those  who  farm  the  seas  face  a  more 
difficult  and  more  urgent  problem  of  co- 
ordination. In  spite  of  Increased  Investment 
In  navigational  aids  and  fishmg  equipment, 
the  productivity  of  U.S.  fishing  fleets  has 
declined  In  the  last  ten  years.  Fishermen 
now  must  go  further  from  shore  and  fish 
more  hours  with  more  costly  gear  to  catch 
the  same  amount  of  fish  they  did  ten  years 
ago.  This  Indicates  that  we  are  over-fishing 
certain  species;  removing  more  fish  than 
are   replaced   through   natural  processes. 

No  individual  firm — and  perhaps  not  even 
the  U.S.  fishing  industry  as  a  whole — has  the 
capability  to  assure  on  Its  own  that  this 
year's  flshlng  will  not  deplete  next  year's 
stock.  This  clearly  is  an  area  where  the 
government  must  lead  the  way.  No  private 
interest  will  care  for  the  oceans  when  every- 
one may  fish  them  without  limit. 

While  the  stocks  of  the  popular  species 
have  declined,  there  are  great  quantities  of 
edible  fish  and  shellfish  off  U.S.  coasts  that 
have  never  gained  a  foothold  In  the  market, 
such  as  red  crabs,  Jonah  crabs,  squid,  quahog 
clams,  rock  shrimp  and  jack  mackeral.  But 
the  effort  to  develop  consumer  acceptance 
and.  concurrently,  to  develop  efficient  loca- 
tion, harvesting  and  processing  techniques 
for  these  species  requires.  Investments  on  a 
large  scale  that  few,  if  any.  Individual  firms 
can  afford  to  undertake.  Harvesting  these 
species  could  improve  the  productivity  of  the 
seafood  Industry  and  provide  seafood  sub- 
stitutes for  those  species  that  are  becoming 
scarce  and  expensive. 
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Twenty  years  ago  about  a  fourth  of  all 
seafood  products  consimiied  In  the  United 
States  was  imported.  Now  Imports  ate  up  to 
kbout  67  per  cent  of  the  total.  In  the  first 
10  months  of  1072,  Imported  fish  and  fish 
products  totaled  $998  million  and  represented 
a  significant  part  of  the  U.S.  trade  deficit. 
Hius,  Improved  productivity  In  the  seafood 
industry  would  have  a  positive  effect  on  the 
XJS.  balance  of  payments  as  well  as  on 
prices. 

Improved  Inter-sector  coordination  In  the 
food  Industry  offers  opportunities  for  sys- 
tem-wide productivity  Improvement.  It 
sometimes  appears  that  efforts  to  maximize 
productivity  by  Individual  firms  In  one  sector 
are  ooimterproductlve  for  the  system  as  a 
whole.  Faced  with  Increasing  labor  costs,  the 
agrlc\ilt\iral  researchers  have  developed  fruit 
and  vegetable  varieties  which  allow  machine 
picking  to  replace  the  more  traditional  hand- 
picking.  The  effect  of  most  of  these  me- 
chanical harvesters  has  been  a  lovror  cost  to 
the  consumer.  In  some  Instances  however, 
the  resultant  gain  to  the  grower  may  be  more 
than  offset  by  processors'  losses  due  to  the 
Increased  znanhours  required  to  find  and 
discard  damaged  immature  or  otherwise  un- 
suitable fruit  that  hand-pickers  could  have 
discarded  In  the  fields.  Machine  harvesting 
also  dictates  that  transportation  equipment 
and  processing  plants  work  at  peak  capacity 
for  short  periods  and  at  low  capacity  at  other 
times — ^thereby  reducing  productivity  for 
haulers  and  processors.  Grower-processor  co- 
ordination at  harvesting,  crop  varieties,  and 
processing  needs  must  be  continually  im- 
proved. 

Another  example  In  which  coordinated 
inter-sector  industry  efforts  could  lead  to 
Improved  productivity  Is  in  materials  han- 
dling. Much  of  the  effort  of  men  and  ma- 
chinery expended  in  the  food  chain  that 
links  the  farm  to  the  consumer  Is  concen- 
trated on  handling  operations.  A  simple  food 
Item  like  an  orange  is  handled  17  separate 
times  from  tree  to  table.  More  productive 
material  handling  eqiilpment,  however,  re- 
quires minimizing  the  number  of  sizes  and 
shapes  to  be  handled.  Modular  retail  shelves 
must  await  modular  packaging.  (Apples  are 
now  packed  in  40  different  shapes  and  sizes, 
none  of  which  fit  the  standard  grocery  ship- 
ping pallet.)  It  will  be  difficult  to  develop  an 
automated  warehouse  while  the  8,000  most 
common  items  in  the  warehouse  are  pack- 
aged In  2,650  different  sizes.  Work  on  stand- 
ard packaging  for  shipments  goes  slowly, 
however.  Processors,  for  example,  have  devel- 
oped standards  for  width  and  breadth  of 
shipments  but  have  made  no  progress  in 
three  years  on  height  and  overlap  standards. 

The  largest  single  potential  Improvement 
in  meat  processing  operations  is  the  stabili- 
zation of  the  supplies  of  live  animals  to  the 
meat-packing  plants.  Economies  of  scale  dic- 
tate large  meat-packing  plants  to  obtain  low 
costs.  Great  swings  In  supplies  occur  not  only 
on  a  yearly  but  even  on  a  daily  basis,  making 
It  Impossible  to  obtain  the  economies  which 
a  steady  flow  of  animals  would  allow  and 
interrupting  the  Incomes  of  the  packing- 
house workers  as  well. 

Since  the  live  animal  supply  Is  determined 
by  the  aggregate  of  the  decisions  of  many 
thousands  of  farmers,  the  meat-packer  has 
been  able  to  do  little  to  assure  his  plant  of 
the  fairly  constant  supply  he  needs.  Increased 
coordination  between  these  sectors  could  re- 
sult In  savings  of  20  to  25  per  cent  of  process- 
In?  costs,  as  well  as  providing  a  more  depend- 
able Income  for  the  packinghouse  worker. 

As  In  any  Industry,  ultimate  productivity 
growth  rests  heavily  on  labor  at  all  stages — 
farm,  processing,  transport,  distribution,  and 
retalimg.  Labor  in  the  food  Industry  gen- 
erally has  had  a  good  record  of  adjustment 
to  productivity  Improvements.  It  has  dem- 
onstrated a  willingness  to  modify  rules  and 
practices  to  meet  changing  needs.  Through 
the  process  of   collective   bargaining,   com- 


panies and  local  unions  in  the  food  Industry 
have,  for  the  most  part,  found  It  possible  to 
negotiate  transitions  from  old  to  new  prac- 
tices that  were  equitable  to  both  parties. 
Several  areas  were,  however,  Identified  where 
work  practices  Impede  productivity.  These 
problems  should  be  resolved  through  the  bar- 
gaining process  but  should  receive  Immedi- 
ate attention  by  all  parties. 

Issues  which  have  broad  national  Impli- 
cations, for  example,  could  be  more  appro- 
priately considered  at  a  national  level  by  la- 
bor and  management  to  facilitate  study  of 
these  problem  areas  which  bar  Improvements 
In  productivity. 

Where  and  under  what  conditions  cen- 
tralized meat-cutting  would  be  more  produc- 
tive than  cutting  at  the  local,  or  store  level, 
for  example,  must  be  considered  within  the 
context  of  the  entire  meat-processing  system 
and  take  Into  account  factors  of  distribution, 
retail  customer  acceptance  as  weU  as  com- 
pensation and  training  of  meat  cutters. 

The  overall  picture  presented  In  the  sur- 
vey was  that  of  a  number  of  separate,  com- 
plex Industries,  each  heavily  dependent  on 
one  another,  each  constantly  seeking  to  im- 
prove by  making  better  Mse  of  Its  resources. 
But  among  these  firms  and  organizations  In 
this  inter-related  Industry,  individual  efforts 
of  firms  to  maximize  their  own  productivity 
were  often  negated  or  offset  by  factors  which 
were  not  under  their  control.  There  Is  room 
for  a  great  deal  more  system-wide  coordina- 
tion. There  also  Is  room  for  more  assistance 
from  the  government,  without  breaching  the 
boundaries  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 
///.  Five  principal  areas  of  opportunity  for 
productivity  improvement 

The  opportunities  for  productivity  Im- 
provement Identified  by  the  task  force  fall 
Into  five  major  topical  areas: 

(a)  Reduction  or  elimination  of  Impedi- 
ments to  productivity  due  to  federal,  state 
and  local  government  regulations; 

(b)  Improvement  of  rail  transport  of  food 
to  equal  the  best  service  of  the  past  20  years; 
(c)  Identification  and  Implementation  of  ag- 
ricultural production  operation  changes 
which  have  the  grestest  potential  for  im- 
proving productivity; 

(d)  Clarification  of  antitrust  regulations  to 
alleviate  the  climate  of  uncertainty  that  in- 
hibits certain  productivity  improvements  in 
the  food  industry; 

(e)  Improved  indxistry-wlde  comprehensive 
projects  In  research  and  development  and 
market  development,  perhaps  with  govern- 
ment assistance. 

Some  of  the  findings  require  considerable 
additional  analysis.  In  addition,  some  are  spe- 
cific and  technical.  The  examples  presented 
in  the  following  sections  Illustrate  the  na- 
ture of  the  opportunities  and  the  complexity 
of  the  problems. 

A.  Federal,  State  and  Local  Regulations 

As  part  of  Its  responsibility  to  assure  that 
the  oonsvmier  Is  supplied  food  of  high  qual- 
ity the  tJ.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  other 
Federal  agencies  have  promulgated  a  wide 
range  of  regulations  governing  the  packag- 
ing, labeling,  handling  and  grading  of  food- 
stuffs, as  well  as  sanitation  and  safety  stand- 
ards for  the  farms  and  processing  plants 
themselves. 

State  and  local  governments.  In  responding 
to  local  conditions,  have  Instituted  many 
regulations  which  may  differ  at  times  from 
corresponding  Federal  regulations.  While  the 
intent  is  to  Inform  the  constmier,  protect 
him  from  unhealthy  food  and  promote  nutri- 
tion. It  must  also  be  recognized  that  the 
variation  among  federal,  state  and  local 
regulations  tends  to  Impede  efficiency  and 
reduce  compensation.  This  argues  not  for 
less  vigilance  on  behalf  of  the  consumer  but 
for  a  greater  uniformity  of  standards. 

Since  there  are  substantial  economies  of 
scale  In  most  food  processing  operations,  a 


single  plant  may  produce  food  for  distribu- 
tion In  a  number  of  states.  The  products  of 
a  multi-state  plant  must  conform  to  federal 
standards  and,  in  addition,  to  the  particular 
stfind&rds  In  each  state  In  which  the  product 
Is  sold.  Willie  the  variation  among  standards 
may  be  Jiistlfied  In  some  Instances,  it  may 
place  the  out-of-state  plant  at  a  disadvan- 
tage compared  with  in-state  plants,  which 
may  sell  only  within  one  locale  or  within  one 
state  and  thus  subject  to  a  single  set  of 
regulations. 

The  fact  that  there  are  over  2,000  separate 
federal  regulations  applicable  to  food,  many 
of  which  are  repeated  with  variations  by 
state  and  local  Jurisdictions  gives  an  Indica- 
tion of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem.  The 
added  costs  are  exacted  not  only  in  bookkeep- 
ing and  management  time  but  In  countless 
other  ways:  A  single  change  by  a  single  state 
in  the  Ingredients  that  were  required  to  be 
listed  on  sausage  labels  was  estimated,  ac- 
cording to  one  panel,  to  cost  an  addtlonal 
$75,000  In  labeling  costs  annually  to  proces- 
sors who  shipped  from  out-of-state  plants — 
a  cost  that  Is  normally  passed  on  to  the 
consixmer. 

The  foregoing  Is  in  no  way  Intended  to 
represent  an  argimient  that  federal  stand- 
ards should  be  chosen  as  the  single  national 
standard.  A  given  state  may  have  developed 
standards  the  federal  government  would  be 
wise  to  adopt.  Many  of  the  variations,  how- 
ever, seem  to  favor  local  industry  against 
out-of-state  competition.  Thus,  the  te«k 
force  believes  significant  productivity  gains 
could  be  made  if  state  and  local  variations 
could  be  reduced  to  an  absolute  minimum. 
Some  examples  from  the  panel  reports  are: 

1.  Protein  Content  Requirements:  One 
mldwestem  state  requires  that  hot  dogs  and 
sausages  contain  a  minimum  of  12  per  cent 
protein.  It  Is  difficult  to  achieve  this  protein 
content  without  adding  high  protein  powder 
such  as  dry  milk  powder  to  processed  meat. 
Since  this  state  generally  produces  an  excess 
of  milk,  dry  milk  powder  Is  a  readily  avail- 
able additive.  Out-of-state  meat-packers, 
who  have  not  had  to  use  such  additives  in 
the  past,  cannot  achieve  this  protein  stand- 
ard as  easily  as  the  in-state  meat-packers 
As  a  result  they  are  forced  to  create  special 
processing  lines  if  they  wish  to  continue  to 
market  their  product  in  that  state.  The  tdtl- 
mate  losers  are  the  consumers  of  that  state 
who  no  longer  benefit  from  the  price  com- 
jjetltlon  provided  by  out-of-state  firms. 

2.  Typea  of  Packaging;  Several  states  re- 
quire that  carrots  be  sold  In  clear  plastic 
bags.  Out-of-state  carrot  suppliers  are  reluc- 
tant to  provide  different  types  of  bags  for 
each  separate  state  or  marketing  region,  and 
the  resxilt  Is  an  additional  burden  on  local 
merchants.  This  translates  into  higher  prices 
for  the  consimaer. 

Some  states  prohibit  the  bulk  shipment  of 
commodities  such  as  lettuce  and  grapes.  This 
enhances  the  ability  to  control  shipment  of 
these  items  but  it  discourages  Innovative 
shipping  methods,  which  could  substantially 
reduce  costs. 

3.  Inspection  Requirements;  State,  local 
and  federal  sanitation  Inspection  require- 
ments often  duplicate  and  conflict  with  eacli 
other  and  thus  Impede  the  flow  of  lower 
priced  products  from  one  state  or  local  re- 
gion to  another,  or  result  In  excess  costs  fo» 
the  processors  solely  to  meet  the  require- 
ments there  often  the  state  or  local  region 
often  duplicates  an  Inspection  already  car- 
ried out  at  the  processing  plant  to  meet  one 
set  of  standards.  It  Is  estimated  that  as 
much  as  a  2  percent  reduction  In  dairy  prod- 
uct prices  could  be  gained  by  elimination  ctt 
redundant  state  and  local  government  ln« 
spectlons  of  milk. 

B.  Better  Transportation 

The  food  Industry  Incurs  some  $6  billion 
worth  of  transportation  costs  annually  In 
moving  Its  products  to  market.  These  costs 
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bave  been  rising  rapidly.  Rail  rates 
and  vegetables,  for  example,  have 
33   per  cent  since   1967.  Yet,   one 
ported.  It  takes  longer  to  move 
commodities   by   rail   today  from 
coast  to  New  York  City  than  It  did 
ago. 

The  importance  of  reliable  and 
transportation  to  move  food  from 
processors  and  0nally  to  market  wa  i 
ently  cited  by  every  panel.  The 
Impact  of  poor  transportation  Is 
the  Industry.  Its  impact  is  far 
is   Indicated   simply   by   the   rising 
transportation  or  the  frustration 
able  scheduling.  Fresh  produce  m 
Into   refrigerated    cars    within   a 
after  It  Is  picked  or  it  will  spoil.  Thiis 
to  deliver  a  special  food  car  to  thi  i 
pohit  at  the  time  it  Is  promised 
m   heavy   financial   losses.  The 
processor  and  the  retailer  must  all 
tra  costs  when  they  cannot  schedule 
ly  delivery  of  food  cars  or  when  the 
receive  have  been  poorly  maintained 
bor  ana  equipment  must  be  used 
costs  are  higher.  Loading  and 
eratlons  are  protracted.  Higher 
damaged    food,    food   of   lower 
shorter  shelf  life  are  all  results  of 
transportation. 

Further,  the  history  of  opposltio|i 
types  of  service  has  created  a 
tends  to  stifle  Innovation.  Innov 
and  service  must  receive  approval 
bureaus  composed  of  employees  of 
roads  that  serve  a  given  geographic 
necessary   improvement   In  service 
come  about  as  long  as  rate  bureau^ 
an  average  of  one  year  to  act  on  new 
posals,  and  as  long  as  the  rate 
without   guidelines   to  establish 
consumers"  best  interests  lie. 

Some    specific    opportunities    for 
tlvity  improvement  Include  the 

1.  Railroad  car  availability. — 
is    required    to   Improve    the 
railroad   cars   needed   for   the 
food.    Food    shippers    report    there 
enough  Insulated  boxcars  and 
frlgerator  cars  to  serve  their  needs 
fleet   capacity   has   Increased    by 
per  cent  in  the  past  decade  and  thu 
car  is  moving  only  12  per  cent  of 
and  moving  with  a  load  only  about 
of  the  time. 

The    Department    of 
forecast  that  rail  freight  needs  will 
by  roughly  one  third  between  now 
But  railroad  ownership  of  re 
has  declined   from  90.000  to  50 
past    five    years.   Moreover,    more 
of  those  remaining  are  "Ice"  cars 
refrigeration    equipment)    rather 
chanlcally   refrigerated   cars   and 
to  be  retired  soon  from  service 
age  of  these  cars  and  the  difficultly 
talning  them   when   needed   has 
increase    in    shipper-owned    cars 
apparently  find  it  Is  cheaper  In  the 
to    pay   the    higher   costs   of 
own  cars  In  order  to  be  certain 
them  when  they  need  them,  than 
rent  railroad-owned  cars  at  low 
to  lose  the  savings  through  delays 
waiting  for  car  delivery. 

The  task  force  believes  one  reasoi  i 
erage  food  car  makes  less  than  11 
year   (compared  to  average  of  19 
year  for  all  cars)  is  that  shippers 
to  release  cars  when  they  are 
them    and    are    willing    to    pay 
charges  In  order  to  assure  that  they 
cars  available  when  they  are  needed 

2.  Reliable  schedules. — The  quail 
transportation  system  has  a  ma] 
on  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
and  vegetables  available  to  the  s: 
deed,  the  fresh  produce  Industry  is 
case  of  an  Industry  whose  greate^ 
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tlal  source  of  productivity  gain  lies  In  an- 
other industry — transportation.  Enormous 
productivity  gains  could  flow  from  an  im- 
proved transportation  system,  not  only  from 
faster  service  but  from  the  more  efficient 
packaging  and  handling  that  It  would  make 
possible. 

Establishment  of  faster  and  more  reliable 
schedules  could  Improve  the  ability  to  effi- 
ciently schedule  harvesting  and  loading  of 
produce  at  the  grower  end.  And  it  would 
provide  fresher  and  higher  quality  fruits 
and  vegetables  at  the  consumer  end.  For 
example,  fruit  is  picked  earlier  (and  will  be 
less  flavorful)  If  the  transportation  system 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  make  prompt 
delivery. 

Debates  between  shippers,  growers,  proces- 
sors and  retailers,  and  the  nation's  railroads 
on  the  reliability  and  promptness  of  service 
have  been  the  subject  of  Congressional  dis- 
cussion and  ICC  hearings  during  recent  years. 
There  are  so  many  kinds  and  varieties  of 
products  shipped  by  rail  under  so  many 
different  circumstances  to  and  from  so  many 
different  points  that  strict  comparisons  of 
rates  and  services  are  not  always  possible. 

Nevertheless  it  is  clear  that  rail  service 
today,  particularly  for  perishables  such  as 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  Is  much  less  than 
It  could  be  and  for  some  commodities  that 
service  has  deteriorated  sharply.  The  panel 
reported  specific  examples  of  shipper-grower 
complaints  that:  "in  the  fifties  Bartlett  pears 
arrived  In  New  York  from  Sacramento  In 
6\<2  days  after  shipment.  A  good  fraction  now 
arrive  between  8  and  11  days  after  shipment." 
"During  the  fifties  lettuce  from  Arizona  to 
Philadelphia  was  guaranteed  rail  delivery 
in  6  days.  Many  shipments  now  arrive  In 
from  9  to  11  days." 

While  there  has  been  an  increase  of  ap- 
proximately 33  per  cent  In  rates  in  the  last 
five  years,  shippers  are  more  concerned  about 
service  than  about  rates.  More  reliable,  faster 
service  Is  the  primary  reason  that  so  much 
of  the  perishable  commodity  shipments  have 
been  taken  over  by  trucks  in  spite  of  the 
higher  rates  generally  charged  by  truckers. 
Most  of  the  service  problems  appear  to 
originate  in  the  railroads  East  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Shipment  service  on  the  western 
rallroad.<;  do  not  appear  to  have  declined 
noticeably. 

The  emphasis  here  is  on  the  need  for  Im- 
proved .service.  It  should  be  possible  for 
most  fruits  and  vegetables  to  reach  the  East 
Coast  within  five  days.  Every  day  of  reduced 
travel  time  adds  a  day  to  the  shelf  life  of 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  at  the  retailer,  and 
reduces  the  Incidence  of  damaged  fruits. 
Because  the  unit  cost  of  shipping  fruits  and 
vegetables  is  still  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  final  cost  at  retail,  ciitting  wastage 
through  the  delivery  of  fresher  (and  more 
nutritious)  fruits  and  vegetables  could  cut 
the  cost  to  the  consumer. 

3.  Modern  Equipment. — Potentially  large 
gains  In  productivity,  could  be  made, 
especially  on  the  railroads,  through  the  intro- 
duction of  new  and  more  efficient  transporta- 
tion equipment  tliat  permit  significantly 
larger  volumes  of  product  per  vehicle,  that 
would  permit  the  self-transfer  of  com- 
modities and  that  would  reduce  damaged 
merchandise. 

The  savings  through  Improved  transporta- 
tion equipment  are  inestimable  but  are  wide- 
ly thought  to  be  very  large.  The  Southern 
Railway  System,  for  example.  Introduced  the 
"Big  John"  hopper  car  In  1961  for  the  trans- 
port of  grain  and.  because  of  its  efficiency,  it 
resulted  In  improved  service  and  a  60  per 
cent  reduction  In  rail  rates.  That  meant  a 
significant  drop  In  costs  to  producers  for 
whom  grain  Is  a  major  cost  factor.  It  meant, 
for  example,  a  reduction  of: 

One  cent  per  dozen  In  the  cost  of  eggs; 

One  cent  per  bird  in  the  cost  of  broilers; 

80  cents  per  100  pounds  in  the  cost  of  beef; 


60  cents  per  100  pounds  In  the  cost  of  pork. 

Such  Innovations  have  been  rare.  One  dif- 
ficulty Is  that  innovative  technological  ideas 
often  need  to  be  accompanied  by  Innovative 
marketing,  and  the  current  system  of  set- 
ting rates  and  service  may  tend  to  discourage 
such  innovation.  Use  of  the  "Big  John"  cap 
was  suspended  after  only  a  few  months  of 
operation  and  It  remskined  out  of  use  for  4 
years  while  hearings  were  held  on  the  poten- 
tial effect  of  this  service. 

If  the  rate-making  procedures  could  be 
modified  to  reduce  or  eliminate  such  delays, 
conceivably  more  innovative  ideas  would  be 
stimulated. 

C.  Farm  Operation 

The  programs  and  policies  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  have  an  Important 
effect  on  the  productivity  of  all  sectors  of 
the  food  industry.  The  success  of  these 
policies  and  programs  is  evidenced  by  the 
high  rate  of  productivity  growth  In  the  farm 
sector.  Agriculture  has  shown  the  highest 
continuous  rate  of  productivity  growth  of 
any  ssctor  in  the  economy.  Increasing  by  5.8 
per  cent  per  year  since  1950.  This  high  growth 
record  notwithstanding  farm  operations  rep- 
resent an  area  where  there  are  many  opportu- 
nities for  additional  productivity  gain. 

Readers  should  be  aware  of  one  aspect  of 
farm  operations  which  is  seldom  appreciated 
outside  of  agriculture.  The  degree  of  risk 
which  most  farmers  accept  as  normal  to 
farming  operations  is  rarely  found  In  other 
businesses.  Add  to  the  normal  uncertainties 
of  the  market  the  uncertainties  of  weather, 
disease  and  blight,  and  It  Is  clear  that  the 
fanner  takes  risks  In  his  Investment  of  time 
and  effort  in  his  farm  beyond  any  seen  in 
other  businesses.  These  risks  have  a  strong 
Impact  on  his  productivity.  There  is  a  strong 
relationship  between  the  growth  of  produc- 
tivity gains  In  farming  and  the  reduction  of 
risk.  Much  of  government  agricultural  policy 
over  the  past  forty  years  has  had  the  effect 
of  reducing  risk  to  the  farmer;  (I.e.,  assuring 
him  of  minimum  market  prices  for  his  prod- 
ucts, stabilizing  the  wide  swings  in  supply  of 
certain  crops  > . 

Where  production  can  be  planned  with 
some  reasonable  idea  of  the  quantities  which 
might  be  needed  and  at  least  a  minimum 
price  level  for  his  products  assured,  the 
farmer  is  more  likely  to  decide  in  favor  of 
increased  Investments,  and  can  make  planting 
decisions  on  a  more  productive  basis.  Uncer- 
tainty and  wide  swings  in  market  prices  re- 
duce the  incentives  to  plant  crops  or  raise 
animals,  or  to  Invest  In  more  productive 
practices. 

Nowhere  is  this  risk  factor  larger  than  In 
the  raising  of  meat  animals.  The  wide  price 
swings  from  season  to  season  In  this  com- 
pletely free  market  and  the  2-3  year  time  lag 
between  a  decision  to  raise  more  or  less  ani- 
mals for  meat  and  bringing  steers  to  the 
market  (15-18  months  for  hogs)  makes  It 
possible  for  a  farmer  to  be  wiped  out  by 
events  beyond  his  control.  While  most  ani- 
mals raised  for  meat  are  in  herds  of  100  or 
less  animals,  even  large  corporations  could 
not  afford  to  take  the  losses  which  could  oc- 
cur from  guessing  wrong  today  what  price  a 
product  will  bring  three  years  from  now.  Hog 
prices  in  the  past  three  years,  for  example, 
have  ranged  from  $27  per  hundred  pounds 
down  to  $16.50  and  now  up  to  $34,  an  enorm- 
ous swing  in  profits  and  losses.  Farmers, 
processors,  and  consumers  would  be  better  off 
with  more  stable  supplies  and  prices. 

Our  agricultural  policies  have  acted  to  de- 
crease these  risks  and  assure  stable  supplies 
for  most  crops.  With  the  Increasing  Impor- 
tance of  meat  in  our  diets,  it  is  important 
that  ways  be  found  to  take  some  of  the 
risk  in  raising  meat  animals  from  the  Indi- 
vidual farmer  if  we  expect  to  have  steady 
supplies  and  reasonable  prices.  This  Industry 
needs  to  seek  solutions  to  this  problem. 
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Specific  opportunities,  which  were  Identi- 
fied by  various  panels,  Included: 

1.  Bullock  beef. — USDA  standards  have  a 
Btrong  infiuence  in  determining  the  supply 
erf  any  farm  commodity.  Fo^;  many  years  the 
U.S.  consumer  exhibited  a  preference  for 
certain  characteristics  in  beef.  These  pref- 
erences are  refiected  in  higher  prices  for  those 
better  USDA  grades  which  are  then  refiected 
in  farmers'  efforts  to  produce  more  beef  In 
those  higher  grades. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  U.S.  beef  comes  from 
steers,  which  come  to  market  weight  in  about 
24  months. 

Although  bulls  gain  weight  faster  (coming 
to  market  weight  in  18  months  on  less  feed), 
bullock  beef  is  considered  an  inferior  grade. 
It  has  a  slightly  darker  color  and  is  also 
affected  by  the  general  belief  that  meat  from 
bulls  Is  tougher  and  stronger  In  fiavor  than 
beef  from  steers  or  heifers.  There  Is  some 
evidence  that  beef  from  young  bulls,  whose 
flavor  has  not  yet  become  strong,  might  be 
able  to  compete  favorably  with  other  grades 
for  consumer  purchase.  The  introduction  of 
bull  meat  as  a  major  factor  in  meat  supplies 
would  reduce  the  cost  of  bringing  beef  to 
market,  and  raise  the  productivity  in  beef 
production.  This  will  require  consumer  mar- 
ket testing  to  determine  standard  grading 
for  bullock  beef. 

2.  Cheese  purchasing  standards. — Another 
opportunity  for  Increased  productivity  re- 
ported Involves  modifying  purchasing  stand- 
ards to  take  maximum  advantage  of  modern 
processing  capabilities.  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  buys  cheese  to  stabilize 
markets  where  substantial  excesses  appear. 
At  present,  the  CCC  will  purchase  natural 
cheese  only  in  40-pound  blocks,  a  size  which 
was  sensible  when  most  of  the  handling 
of  stored  cheese  was  done  by  manual  labor, 
but  which  has  been  rendered  obsolete  by 
advanced  handling  methods.  The  most  effi- 
cient size  to  produce,  transport,  and  handle, 
however,  may  be  much  larger,  depending  on 
the  cheese  and  the  geographical  area.  It  Is 
estimated  that  as  much  as  2  per  cent  of  the 
processing  costs  could  be  saved  if  CCC  pur- 
chased in  whatever  size  is  most  econonLlcal. 

3.  Butterfat  content. — The  USDA  pricing 
of  milk  has  historically  emphasized  the 
butterfat  weight  content  of  the  fiuld  milk. 
The  Incentives  to  Increase  butterfat  produc- 
tion provided  by  this  standard  has  operated 
very  successfully  over  the  years  so  that  In 
1971  the  United  States  produced  50  per  cent 
more  milk  per  cow  than  had  been  produced 
in  1957.  However,  American  tastes  have 
shifted  away  from  fat  and  toward  protein. 
As  a  consequence,  market  demand  for  but- 
ter and  butterfat  products  has  dropped.  The 
result  is  that  USDA  has  had  to  purchase  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  excess  butterfat.  With 
the  increasing  desire  for  more  protein  not 
only  in  the  U.S.  but  on  a  world-wide  basis, 
the  protein  content  of  milk  can  be  viewed 
as  a  potential  low-cost  supply.  USDA  stand- 
ards for  milk  prices  could  be  based  on  pro- 
tein content  in  addition  to  butterfat.  This 
would  provide  a  strong  incentive  for  genetic 
research,  and  for  dairymen  to  Improve  the 
"solids — not  fat"  content  of  milk,  reducing 
the  excess  butterfat  purchases  required  by 
USDA,  and  providing  Improved  protein  con- 
tent at  lower  prices  for  consumers. 

D.  Clarlflcatlon  of  Antltnist  Regulations 
Technological  Innovations  In  the  food  in- 
dustry can  be  divided  Into  three  general 
categories  depending  on  the  major  barrier  to 
the  Innovation.  Only  a  very  small  fraction 
require  a  high  degree  of  technology,  or  ap- 
pear to  require  a  large  effort  to  overcome  the 
technological  problems.  The  Introduction  of 
most  technological  Innovations  Is  paced  not 
by  the  development  of  the  technology  needed 
but  by  the  ability  to  solve  the  problems  of 
marketing  and  consumer  acceptance  (e.g., 
a  new  size  package  or  a  new  food  spread). 


The  third  kind  of  Innovation  requires  the 
agreement  of  a  major  fraction  of  those  In  an 
Industry  and  is  paced  by  the  ability  of  the 
Industry  to  agree  on  Joint  actions.  These  are 
primarily  where  the  innovation  concerns  in- 
termediate steps  of  processing  and  handling. 

The  Incentives  for  introduction  of  new 
technology  in  this  industry  are  therefore 
relatively  weak  since  Innovations  which  are 
placed  by  marketing  and  consumer  reactions 
can  be  quickly  copied  by  competitors,  and 
those  which  require  Joint  cooperative  action 
may  well  reduce  the  general  level  of  indus- 
try costs  but  offer  no  advantage  to  any  single 
firm  over  any  other. 

An  example  of  the  kind  of  innovation 
which  is  primarily  dependent  on  marketabil- 
ity Is  the  introduction  of  12-ounce  frozen 
orange  Juice  cans  in  1960,  which  expanded  by 
100  per  cent  the  consumer's  choice  of  can 
sizes  that  previously  had  been  limited  to  the 
Industry's  standard  6-ounce  can.  The  savings 
might  appear  to  be  small;  only  .104<  per 
ounce  of  concentrate.  The  small  unit  saving 
however  represents  an  8  per  cent  savings  in 
total  packaging  costs.  In  an  Industry  in  which 
packaging  represents  nearly  9  billion  dollars, 
or  one-fourth  of  the  total  processing  costs, 
even  small  unit  changes  can  have  a  signifi- 
cant effect.  When  such  innovations  prove 
successful  they  are  rapidly  copied  through- 
out the  Industry.  Thus  the  Innovative  firm 
foots  the  bill  for  innovation  while  its  com- 
petitors gain  equally  without  spending  as 
much  on  development  and  consumer  accep- 
tance. 

The  Incentives  for  any  firm  to  take  the  lead 
in  Introducing  industry-wide  innovations  are 
even  less.  Standardized  packaging  and  auto- 
mated warehouses  offer  industry-wide  savings 
but  little  advantage  to  the  Individual  firm. 
Strengthening  the  industries  reluctance  to 
initiate  these  kinds  of  activities  is  an  over- 
riding concern  about  the  antitrust  Implica- 
tions of  Joint  actions. 

During  the  course  of  the  review  it  l>ecame 
evident  that  some  opportunities  for  coordi- 
nated efforts  to  Improve  productivity  were 
not  grasped  by  the  industry  because  of  con- 
cern over  antitrust  implications  of  Joint  ac- 
tions. It  Is  conceivable  that  many  of  the 
coordination  efforts  progressive  Industry 
spokesmen  would  like  to  undertake  can,  in 
fact,  be  Initiated  under  appropriate  Justice 
Department  and  Federal  Trade  Commission 
guidelines.  With  better  understanding  of 
Justice  and  FTC  positions,  these  Improve- 
ments can  be  made. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  areas  where 
the  panels  indicated  Important  productivity 
gains  might  be  made  if  the  means  for  achiev- 
ing them  were  clearly  shown  to  rest  within 
the  officially  permitted  interpretations  of 
the  antitrust  laws: 

1.  Retail  backhaul. — It  has  been  estimated 
that  of  the  many  trucks  on  the  nation's 
highways,  up  to  40  per  cent  of  them  are 
running  empty  because  of  truck  backhaul 
restrictions  imposed  by  government  regula- 
tions as  well  as  certain  Industry  practices. 
If  those  empty  trucks  could  be  filled.  It 
would  result  according  to  some  Industry  es- 
timates In  a  savings  of  $250  million  a  year 
in  transportation  costs. 

Virtually  every  grocery  store  in  America 
is  served  from  a  grocery,  produce  or  meat 
warehouse  by  Its  own  truck  fleet.  Very  often, 
trucks  returning  to  the  warehouse  from  a 
store  delivery  run  empty  even  though  they 
could  conveniently  pick  up  Inbound  ship- 
ments from  manufacturers  and  processors 
that  are  intended  for  their  wsu^house.  While 
some  manufacturers  do  permit  pick-ups  by 
retail  truck  fleets,  others  refuse  to  permit  It 
since  they  fear  that  the  practice  of  giving 
a  delivery  allowance  could  be  Interpreted 
as  a  violation  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 
In  addition,  there  are  other  problems  with 
priority  and  preference  for  delivery  between 
retailer  trucks.  This  might  be  solved  by  Joint 


retaller-msknufacturer  meetings.  These 
meetings,  however,  have  not  been  held  be- 
cause many  of  the  key  participants  fear  an- 
titrust restriction  on  such  activities. 

2.  Standardization  of  Packaging. — The 
panel  which  focused  on  the  retail  segment 
of  the  Industry  reported  that  the  lack  of 
standardization  In  packaging  is  a  serious 
obstacle  to  improved  materials  handling  in 
retail  stores  and  in  warehouses.  But  greater 
standardization  would  require  Joint  indus- 
try discussions  which  retailers  are  reluctant 
to  embark  upon  either  because  of  a  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  antitrust  laws  or  fear 
of  a  technical  violation  of  these  regulations. 
Manufacturers  and  growers  are  similarly  in- 
hibited. Standardization  of  packaging,  com- 
mon use  of  transportation,  common  or  neu- 
tral warehousing  (I.e.,  warehouses  that  serve 
several  retailers  or  several  manufacturers 
thus  reducing  costs)  represent  real  poten- 
tial for  slgnlflcant  savings.  But  all  are  In- 
novations that  the  panelists  reported  that 
are  not  put  Into  operation  in  part  because 
of  concern  about  antitrust  action. 

More  than  1,400  different  container  sizes 
are  used  by  the  fruit  and  vegetable  Industry 
alone.  In  contrast  with  European  produce 
growers  who  use  four. 

The  reason  standardizations  of  shipping 
containers  Is  important  is  that  with  only  a 
few  standard  carton  sizes,  fully  automatic 
warehouses  would  be  feasible.  Such  facili- 
ties, according  to  one  estimate,  could  result 
in  savings  of  as  much  as  2.5  cents  a  case 
handled.  And  some  15  billion  cases  are 
handled  annually  In  the  food  Industry. 

3.  Intermarket  Development. — The  process- 
ing panel  reported  that  recent  attempts  by 
farm/producer  cooperatives  to  develop  new 
markets  or  to  develop  products  more  respon- 
sive to  consumer  needs  are  hampered  by  the 
difficulty  that  grower  co-ops  have  in  combin- 
ing with  processors  and  retailers  In  Joint 
cooperative  development  projects.  Growers 
with  only  a  single  crop  are  at  a  disadvan- 
tage In  trying  to  sponsor  market  develop- 
ment efforts  since  they  cannot  spread  such 
costs  across  a  variety  of  products.  By  allow- 
ing growers,  processors  and  retailers  to  com- 
bine their  efforts  In  Joint  marketing  stud- 
ies, the  costs  of  these  studies  can  be  con- 
siderably reduced  from  what  they  would 
otherwise  be,  and,  more  Importantly,  mar- 
keting plans  vrill  consider  the  needs"  of  all 
elements  In  the  food  chain — grower,  proces- 
sor, distributor  and  retailer. 

E.  Industry  Structure. — The  majority  of 
the  opportunities  for  productivity  improve- 
ment identified  by  the  panels  fell  within  the 
fifth  area  of  focus:  the  structure  of  the  In- 
dustry. In  most  cases,  the  problem  was  that 
Individual  firms  could  not  afford  to  Invest 
the  capital  required  to  take  advantage  of  the 
potential  opportunities  to  Improve  produc- 
tivity, even  though  the  benefits  to  the  In- 
dustry as  a  whole  might  be  substantial.  There 
was  near  unanimity  among  the  industry  rep- 
resentatives as  to  the  desirability  and  poten- 
tial Impact  on  productivity.  They  felt,  how- 
ever, that  It  would  be  necessary  for  some- 
one to  provide  special  leadership  to  Initiate 
action.  The  particular  opportunities  Identi- 
fied were: 

1.  Tomato  purchasing  practices. — The  ef- 
fect of  grades  and  standards  in  infiuencing 
grower  and  processor  behavior  is  very  strong. 
It  is  therefore  Important  to  continue  revising 
standards  as  experience  is  developed.  Toma- 
toes, for  example,  are  laought  on  the  basis  of 
net  weight.  This  provides  an  Incentive  for 
growers  to  develop  those  strains  which  pro- 
duce the  most  pounds  per  acre  for  sale  to 
processors.  In  the  10-year  period  from  1960- 
1970,  it  is  estimated  that  tomatoes  purchased 
by  processors  In  California  Increased  on  the 
average  of  ten  per  cent  by  weight — but  the 
increase  was  all  In  water  content.  The  result 
of  the  efforts  of  agricultural  extension  cen- 
ters and  growers  was,  therefore,  to  add  450,- 
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000  extra  tons  of  water  to  the  1971  C  allfomla 
tomato  pack — and  to  the  processoni'  cost  of 
purchase.  But  86  per  cent  of  tomatoes  are 
processed,  the  first  step  of  which  is  skater  re- 
moval. Hence,  this  "productivity  Improve- 
ment" Is  then  added  to  the  cost  of  d  7lng  out 
the  tomatoes  for  ketchup,  tomato  s  luce  and 
other  processed  tomato  products,  "he  con- 
sumer of  course  ultimately  paid  t  le  water 
bin.  Of  course,  agrlciiltural  statlsns  and 
growers  are  only  responding  to  wha1  was  be- 
lieved to  be  an  adequate  standard.  As  prac- 
tical experience  la  developed  these  must  be 
modified.  Orower/processor  standards  based 
on  net  soluble  solids  should  provide  an  In- 
centive to  growers  and  research  extension 
services  to  produce  tomatoes  whlct  give  tis 
more  tomatoes  for  our  dollar  and  not  more 
water.  The  panel  Indicated  that  fun  her  pro- 
ductivity Improvements  could  be  made 
through  better  standards  In  other  o  )mmodl- 
tles  as  well. 

2.  Seafood  supply. — As  Indicated  earlier, 
the  VS.  catch  of  desirable  seafood  products 
has  not  Increased  In  the  past  10  yean  i  in  spite 
of  Increasing  demand  from  consumers.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  there  appear  ten  be  large 
quantities  of  potentially  marketabli»  sp>ecies 
which  have  not  yet  won  consumep  accept- 
ance. The  technology  for  catchliig  these 
species  also  has  not  been  developed,  For  ex- 
ample, last  year's  VS.  crab  catch  toialed  276 
million  pounds,  primarily  of  the  blue  crab, 
snow  crab  and  king  crab.  There  app>i  !ar  to  be 
other  crab  species  (red  and  Jonah)  which 
could  double  that  catch  If  the  harvei  ting.  lo- 
cating, and  processing  technology  we  re  devel- 
oped, and  If  consumer  acceptance  ^rere  fos- 
tered. Last  year's  catch  of  shrimp  was  388 
million  pounds,  worth  over  half  i>  billion 
dollars  at  retail.  It  appears  that  a  (lotentlal 
annual  catch  of  25  million  pounds  of  rock 
shrimp  can  be  obtained.  Quahog  claios  could 
potentially  supply  the  market  with  100  mil- 
lion pounds  annually  compared  to  ^e  cur- 
rent total  calm  harvest  of  83  mUlloni  pounds. 
Many  people  think  the  quahog  claAi  Is  su- 
perior in  taste  and  flavor  but  becanse  con- 
sumer acceptance  has  not  been  developed  on 
a  national  basis,  harvesting  and  {locating 
technologies  have  also  not  been  developed. 
The  largest  potential  addition  to  out  seafood 
capabilities  Is  the  Jack  mackerel  wl^h  a  po- 
tential catch  of  1,500  million  pounds  ilf  popu- 
lar edible  forms  can  be  developed,    i 

3.  Motivation  of  Employees. — As  Ijhe  work 
carried  out  In  the  retail  store,  and  in  the 
food  processing  and  manufacturing  industry 
becomes  more  complex  and  more  Customer 
oriented,  employee  motivation  has  t^ome  a 
vital  subject.  Turnover  in  the  stored  covered 
by  a  Supermarket  Institute  survey]  for  ex- 
ample, was  14  per  cent  per  yea4  among 
cashiers  and  better  than  10  per  cent  Iper  year 
among  meat  cutters.  In  addition  tojthe  coet 
of  retraining  personnel  where  rapid  turnover 
occurs,  there  are  opportiinltles  lost ;  because 
of  failure  to  motivate  employees  towards 
more  productive  efforts.  While  thes^  Indus- 
tries feel  strongly  that  employee  motivation 
IS  a  major  factor  they  also  feel  that  to  single 
company  can  make  the  necessary  investment 
to  provide  the  research  and  the  pilot  studies 
which  are  needed  to  apply  to  the  food  indus- 
try specifically.  At  least  one  company  has  of- 
fered to  share  the  benefits  of  thel|  experi- 
ence in  trying  to  create  more  pr 
work  for  their  employees  and  IndU 
major  productivity  gains  which  the 
possible. 

4.  Industry  Tesearch  and  devel 
More  research  and  development 
an  acute  need  by  Industry  oD 
nearly  every  panel.  For  retail  store  < 
processors  and  fishermen,  as  for 
ments  Involved  In  the  food  industry,  the 
technology  needed  for  substantial  Improve- 
ment would  generally  be  considered  ailnor  by 
the  standards  of  high  technology  inilustrles. 
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The  problem  Is  that  there  Is  little  Incentive 
for  the  individual  firm  to  make  the  Invest- 
ment needed  for  many  research  and  develop- 
ment opportunities  because  of  the  dlfllculty 
In  capturing  the  profits  from  any  Innovation 
In  an  industry  where  new  and  more  profitable 
techniques  are  quickly  copied. 

5.  Environments. — The  Indiscriminate  mis- 
application of  environmental  controls  was 
frequently  cited  as  a  danger  to  productivity 
performance.  All  task  force  members  agreed 
on  the  need  for  standards  to  assure  that  no 
competitive  advantage  is  gained  by  those 
who  give  the  least  consideration  to  their 
social  responsibilities.  All  felt  that  standards 
should  be  chosen  only  after  considering  ef- 
fects on  the  entire  system. 

The  seafood  industry  is  particularly  con- 
cerned with  environmental  controls,  since 
this  Industry  suffers  the  most  from  failure  to 
enforce  adequate  environmental  standards. 
Pollution  of  marine  estuaries,  the  nurseries 
of  sea  life,  is  considered  to  be  a  major  threat 
to  the  long-term  future  of  the  seafood  In- 
dustry. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Based  on  the  work  of  the  task  force 
as  outlined  above,  the  staff  has  reached  the 
following  conclusions : 

There  Is  a  wide  variety  of  opportunities 
for  productivity  improvement  In  the  food 
industry.  But  in  general,  there  appear  to  be 
few  opportunities  which  He  wholly  within  one 
sector  of  the  industry. 

Most  of  the  opportimities  for  dramatic 
productivity  Improvement  require  concerted 
action  among  sections  of  the  Industry,  fre- 
quently with  one  or  more  different  levels  of 
government.  Because  system-wide  produc- 
tivity improvements  generally  will  be 
achieved  only  at  a  short-term  cost  to  some 
Individual  sectors,  these  Improvements  will 
be  difficult  to  obtain  even  over  an  extended 
period  of  time. 

No  single  step  ^m  have  a  significant  im- 
pact on  productivity,  but,  taken  together, 
these  opportunities  offer  benefits  which 
niunber  in  the  billions  of  dollars,  and  offer  a 
principal  hope  to  restrain  the  growth  of  food 
prices  over  the  long  run. 

The  existence  of  these  potentially  Im- 
portant opportunities  for  productivity  Im- 
provement does  not  result  from  conscious 
choice  of  inefficient  practice  on  the  part  of 
any  one  sector.  They  result  Instead  from  a 
series  of  Individual  decisions  made  within 
single  sectors  to  affect  those  factors  which 
were  deemed  controllable  at  the  time.  Be- 
cause there  is  no  single  entity  to  analyze 
the  total  Industry  effort  of  Individual  de- 
cisions or  to  advocate  decisions  from  that 
perspective,  opportunities  for  cross-sector 
coordination  have  been  rarely  exploited  be- 
cause governmental  regulations  and  stand- 
ards at  all  levels  affect  all  sectors  of  the  food 
Industry,  often  to  the  detriment  of  the  con- 
simier,  and  because  coordinated.  Industry- 
wide action  is  required,  a  government  Initia- 
tive with  the  Industry  will  be  needed  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  Identified.  Al- 
though the  government's  Involvement  tradi- 
tionally has  been  primarily  one  of  control.  It 
could  play  an  Important  and  positive  role, 
catalyzing  groups  both  Inside  and  outside 
government  to  begin  the  arduous  Job  of  ana- 
lyzing In  greater  detail  the  opportunities 
presented  here  and  obtaining  those  Improve- 
ments which  appear  to  be  most  deeirable.  If 
the  Federal  government  undertakes  this  task, 
a  long-term  commitment  will  bo  required. 

Productivity  Improvements,  while  Im- 
portant, must  not  be  achieved  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  national  goals  such  as,  for 
example,  cons\uner  safety,  the  environment, 
and  protection  of  the  workforce.  The  staff 
feels,  however,  that  advocacy  of  produc- 
tivity offers  a  way  to  Increase  quality,  as  well 
as  to  reduce  coet. 

It  shoxild  be  stressed  that  any  strategr  to 


take  action  In  the  areas  outlined  must  con- 
sider the  need  for  equity.  To  the  extent  that 
small  short-term  losses  within  a  sector  are 
required  to  Implement  larger,  long-term, 
gains  across  the.  entire  food  Industry,  each 
Interest  group  will  be  willing  to  sacrifice 
only  to  the  extent  that  others  do,  and  each 
will  require  that  its  long-term  position 
Improve. 

What  is  needed  most  is  a  forum  to  main- 
tain the  current  level  of  Interest  In  pro- 
ductivity Improvement  and  a  mechanism 
to  provide  analysis  and  Implementation, 
based  In  part  on  the  survey  findings,  some 
of  which  are  presented  here.  The  most  Im- 
portant work  lies  ahead,  for  it  Is  easier  to 
Identify  opportvmitles  than  to  take  advan- 
tage of  them.  There  is  within  the  Industry — 
among  agricultural  producers,  manage- 
ment and  labor — a  solid  foundation  of  con- 
cern upon  which  further  efforts  can  be 
based. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  will  vote 
for  economic  controls  for  this  Nation, 
but  only  for  one  more  time.  I  will  vote  for 
the  1-year  extension  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act,  because  this  represents 
a  practical  step  in  the  right  direction.  It 
is  a  step  away  from  wage  and  price  con- 
trols and  toward  a  free  market  system. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  economic  con- 
trols have  had  little  lasting  effect.  They 
have  served  as  a  sober  reminder  as  to 
how  easy  it  is  to  lose  our  economic  free- 
dom. We  lose  that  freedom  not  at  the 
moment  when  controls  are  Imposed,  but 
long  before — at  the  moment  when  we  be- 
gin to  disregard  the  laws  of  sound  eco- 
nomics. When  the  Inflationary  spiral  be- 
gins, our  options  for  action  are  narrowed. 
It  is  not  apparent  at  first,  but  gradually 
our  choices  are  narrowed,  until  finally 
there  are  no  choices  left  except  hard 
choices.  Unfortunately,  politics  is  too 
often  the  art  of  avoiding  hard  choices. 

Nevertheless,  the  ultimate  hard  choices 
finally  come.  As  the  value  of  our  money 
is  taken  from  us  by  inflation,  there  is 
less  and  less  that  we  can  do  about  It 
imtll  the  moment  arrives  when  con- 
trols— unacceptable  in  a  healthy  econ- 
omy— appear  to  be  the  most  politically 
acceptable  of  our  choices.  The  moral  is 
that  our  political  and  economic  freedoms 
go  hand  In  hand. 

Controls  then  solve  nothing,  but  sound 
the  knell  of  diminishing  freedom.  We 
must  work  toward  a  situation  where  we 
have  no  controls,  and  to  do  that  we  will 
have  to  take  the  difficult  solutions.  Infla- 
tion still  persists  today  after  nearly  a 
year  and  a  half  of  strict  regulation.  The 
international  stability  of  the  dollar  has 
eroded  to  the  point  where  we  have  had 
two  devaluations  within  14  months,  and 
the  international  money  markets,  that 
barometer  of  confidence,  has  been  giving 
out  readings  of  no  confidence  in  the  pres- 
ent soundness  of  the  dollar. 

The  real  cause  of  our  predicament  is 
not  controls  or  the  lack  of  controls,  or 
the  degree  of  controls.  The  real  cause  is 
that  Government  continues  to  spend 
more  than  it  takes  in.  Nor  has  the  Fed- 
eral Government  dcme  anything  to  try  to 
reduce  the  accumulated  national  debt. 
The  net  interest  alone  on  that  debt  rose 
from  $13.5  billion  in  fiscal  year  1972  to  an 
estimated  $14.6  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1973.  The  deficit  expected  for  1974  will 
increase  the  Federal  debt  held  by  the 
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public  from  $348.8  billion  at  the  end  of 
1973  to  $365.3  billion  at  the  end  of  1974. 
If  we  include  debt  held  within  the  Gov- 
ernment, Uie  gross  national  debt  is  ex- 
pected to  rise  from  $473.3  billion  on  Jime 
30. 1973,  to  $505.5  billion  on  June  30, 1974. 
About  half  of  this  increase  is  in  debt  held 
by  Federal  agencies  and  trust  funds,  re- 
flecting mainly  the  Investment  of  tnist 
fund  surplus  receipts  in  Treasury  debt. 
This  amounts  to  nothing  other  than 
monetizing  the  debt,  and  is  a  prime  ex- 
pression of  the  inflationary  spiral  in 
which  we  find  ourselves. 

Nor  can  we  overlook  underlying  prob- 
lems in  productivity.  Economic  instability 
in  our  system  can  be  traced  directly  to 
the  Government's  policy  of  reinforcing 
and  protecting  nonproductive  and  eco- 
nomically parasitic  units  in  the  economy. 
Price  and  wage  controls  served  to  mask 
the  normal  adjustments  which  should 
have  taken  place  to  make  our  economy 
more  efficient,  and,  in  that  respect,  actu- 
ally contributed  to  the  inflationary  spiral 
they  were  supposed  to  stop.  We  can  try 
to  hide  from  ourselves  declining  rates  of 
productivity,  but  we  cannot  hide  them 
from  the  world  at  large.  Our  trade  deficit 
with  more  efficient  nations  and  our  bal- 
ance-of -payments  deficiency  is  increas- 
ing, rather  than  decreasing.  Devaluation 
will  never  correct  this  problem. 

Congress  must  recognize  and  respond 
to  the  fimdamental  economic  realities  in 
order  to  realize  a  healthy  economic  en- 
vironment. These  fundamental  realities 
are,  in  part,  that  the  least  governmental 
interference  with  wages  and  prices,  sup- 
ply and  demand,  is  the  best  governmen- 
tal policy.  The  present  bill  marks  a  tran- 
sition back  to  a  free  system.  It  would 
probably  be  a  mistake  to  move  suddenly 
from  an  unnatural  system  to  a  free  sys- 
tem. Moreover,  Congress  must  take  other 
measures  to  deal  with  the  root  causes  of 
inflation.  But  the  present  bill  Is  a  neces- 
sary step,  and  I  support  that  step. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  Intend  to 
support  this  measure,  but  before  doing 
so  I  want  to  convey  my  very  strong  feel- 
ing that  I  do  not  feel  this  bill  goes  nearly 
far  enough  to  deal  with  the  critical  prob- 
lem of  inflation  that  confronts  us.  It  Is 
the  only  measure  before  us,  so  I  shall 
support  it.  I  do  so  with  the  conviction 
that  it  Is  not  adequately  going  to  do  the 
job.  I  wish  we  had  a  much  better  bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  back  all  the  time  I  have  on 
thebiU. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  thought 
I  would  use  up  the  remainder  of  my  time 
to  make  a  little  speech  to  the  Senate. 
How  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  has  39  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
speech  will  only  be  39  minutes  long. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  since  my 
distinguished  colleague  has  yielded  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time,  I  will  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  bill  having 
been  read  the  third  time,  the  question  Is. 
Shall  the  bill  pass?  On  this  quesUon,  the 


yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  PuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  HuGHKS),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Sthingtgn) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Islsmd  (Mr.  Pastore)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  Is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Goldwater)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  85, 
nays  2.  as  follows: 


[No.  56  Leg.] 

YEAS— 85 

Abourezk 

Ervln 

Montoya 

Aiken 

Fazmin 

Moss 

Allen 

Pong 

MuRkle 

Bartlett 

Gravel 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Griffin 

Nimn 

Beall 

Gumey 

Pack  wood 

Bellmen 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Hart 

Pen 

Bentsen 

Hartke 

Proxmlre 

Bible 

HaakeU 

Randolph 

Biden 

Hathaway 

RlbicoS 

Brock 

Helms 

Roth 

Brooke 

HolUngs 

Saxbe 

Burdlck 

Hruska 

Schweiker 

Byrd. 

Huddleston 

Scott,  Pa. 

Harry  P., 

Jr.    Humphrey 

Scott,  Va. 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Inouye 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Stafford 

Case 

Javlts 

Stevens 

ChUes 

Johnston 

Stevenson 

Church 

Kennedy 

Taft 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Mathlas 

Thiumond 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Tower 

Dole 

McClure 

Tunney 

Domenlcl 

McQee 

Weicker 

Domlnlck 

McGovem 

WlUlams 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

Yoimg 

Eastland 
Cook 

Metcalf 

NAYS— 2 
Hatfield 

NOT  VOTINO— 13 

Baker 

Hughes 

Percy 

Buckley 

Long 

Stennis 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Fulbrlght 

Mondale 

Goldwater 

Pastore 

So  the  bill  (S.  398)   was  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  308 
An  Act  to  extend  and  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1973". 

AUTHORITT   TO   AIXOCATX   PXTBOLXT7M   PBODUCTS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  202 
of  the  Economic  StabUlzatlon  Act  of  1970  is 


amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  ",  and  that  In  order  to  maintain 
and  promote  competition  In  the  petroleum 
Industry  and  assure  sufficient  supplies  of  pe- 
troleum products  to  meet  the  essential  needs 
of  various  sections  of  the  Nation,  It  Is  nec- 
essary, to  provide  for  the  rational  and  equi- 
table distribution  of  those  products." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  203(a) 
of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (1); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "; 
and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
clause  as  foUows: 

"(3)  provide  after  public  hearing,  con- 
ducted with  such  notice,  under  such  regu- 
lations, and  subject  to  such  review  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  case  may,  in  his  Judgment, 
make  appropriate  for  the  establishment  of 
priorities  of  ttse  and  for  systematic  alloca- 
tion of  supplies  of  petroleum  products  in- 
cluding crude  oU  in  order  to  meet  the  essen- 
tial needs  of  various  sections  of  the  Nation 
and  to  prevent  anticompetitive  effects  re- 
sulting from  shortages  of  such  products." 

EMPLOTMENT    COAL 

Sec  3.  Section  202  of  the  Economic  Stabi- 
lization Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"(a)"  before  "It  is  hereby  determined"  and 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(b)  In  achieving  the  objectives  set  forth 
In  subsection  (a),  the  Congress  hereby  de- 
termines that  an  unemployment  rate  of  4 
per  centum  or  less  for  the  civilian  labor  force 
as  defined  and  measured  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  Is  achievable  by  April  30, 
1974,  and  is  consistent  with  reasonable  price 
stability.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  and  Congress  should  under- 
take such  policies  and  enact  such  legislation 
as  may  be  necessary  to  achieve  a  rate  of 
unemployment  of  4  per  centum  or  less  not 
later  than  AprU  30,  1974." 

DEITNTrlON    or    STTBSTANDABO    EABNINGS 

Sbc.  4.  Section  203(d)  of  the  Economlo 
StabUlzatlon  Act  of  1970  la  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "The  President  shaU  prescribe  reg- 
ulations defining  for  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection  the  term  'substandard  earnings', 
but  In  no  case  shall  such  term  be  defined  to 
mean  earnings  less  than  those  resulting  from 
a  wage  or  salary  rate  which  yields  93.60  per 
hour  or  less." 

CLABTFICATION  OF  AtJTHORrTT  CONTERRED  BY  ACT 

Sxc.  6.  Section  303  of  the  Economic  Stabili- 
zation Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(J)  Nothing  in  this  title  may  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  or  require  the  withhold- 
ing or  reservation  of  any  obllgatlonal  au- 
thority provided  by  law  or  of  any  funds 
appropriated  under  such  authority." 

RENT   STABILIZATION 

Sec.  6.  The  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of 
1970  Is  amended  by  adding  the  foUowlng 
new  section : 
"5  203A.  Rent  StabUlzatlon 

"(a)  As  used  In  this  section — 

"(1)  'rental  vacancy  rate'  has  the  same 
meaning  as  that  adopted  and  employed  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  In  Its  Housing 
Vacancy  Survey  Reports  for  1972  but  Includ- 
ing only  low-  and  moderately-priced  rental 
units; 

"(3)  low-vacancy  State'  means  any 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area,  aa 
defined  and  officially  recognized  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  having  a  rental 
vacancy   rate    lower   than   5.5    per   centum 
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among    low-    and    moderately- 
unlts  as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of 

"(3)    'low-vacancy  period"  with 
any  standard   metropolitan 
determined  by  the  President  or 
to  have  a  rental  vacancy  rate  low^ 
per   centum   among   low-    and 
priced  rental  units  as  defined  by 
of  the  Census,  the  period  beglnn 
day    following    publication    of 
vacancy  rate   In   the   Federal 
ending  on  the  next  following  day 
cation   la   the   Federal  Register  o: 
vacancy  rate  in  that  standard  m 
statistical  area  of  5.5  per  centum 
among    low-    and   moderately- 
unlta; 

"(4)     'rent'    means    the    entlr« 
charged  by  the  lessor  to  the  lessee 
dltlon  of  occupancy  and  for  the 
lated  facilities,  including,  but  not 
charges  for  parking  and  the  use 
tlonal  facilities; 

"(5)  'standard  metropolitan 
area'  means  any  area  officially  so 
and  recognized  by  the  Bureau  of 

"(b)   The  President  or  his 
make  semiannual  determinations 
rent  rental  vacancy  rate  in  each 
metropolitan  statistical  area  and 
the   same   to   be   published   in 
Register  within  sixty  days  after  t 
enactment  of  this  section  and 
January  1  and  July  1  of  each  year 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  In 
notwithstanding  smy  other  provision 
with  respect  to  any  lease  of  or 
tract  for  occupancy  of  a 
than  luxury  residences  ais  defined 
tlons)    In  a  low-vacancy  area 
during  a  low-vacancy  period,  no 
charge  a  monthly  rent  which 
highest  monthly  rent  prevloiasly 
the  same  residence  plus — 

"(1)   2.6  per  centum  thereof 
to  each  consecutive  twelve-month 
ginning  at  the  end  of  the 
of  occupancy;  and 

"(2)  the  actual  amoiint  of  any 
tax,  fee,  or  service  charge  levied 
or  local  government  and  any 
tal  Improvement  after  the 
preceding  period  of  occupancy  (anA 
vlously  charged  to  any  lessee)   and 
to   that  residence,   and   any 
creased  costs  of  services  and 

"(d)    In   the   case   of   any 
leased  for  occupancy  at  any  time 
forty-eight-month  period   Imm 
ceding  the  entering  Into  a  lease  of 
contract  for  occupancy  of  such 
Ing  a  low-vacancy  period,  the 
during  the  term  of  occupancy 
such  lease  or  Implied  contract  shsill 
ceed  the  reasonable  market  renta 
the  residence;  and  the  rent 
subsequent  terms  of  occupancy  shill 
Ject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sectlDn 

"(e)  In  any  standard  metropolitan 
cal  area  which  Is  a  low-vacancy 
first  publication  of  rental  vacancy 
suant  to  subsection    (b),  any 
pursuant  to  a  lease  or  implied 
occupancy    entered    into    after 
1973,  charged  and  received  from 
rent    in    excess    of    the    maxlmui^ 
which  would  be  permitted  during 
cancy  period  shall  refund  to  the 
entire  aggregate  amount  received 
atltutes  such  an  excess,  or,  in  the 
shall  credit  such  amount  on  a 
sis  against  the  lessee's  future  rent 
over  a  period  not  to  exceed  twel 'e 
or  the  duration  of  the  lease,  whic!  i 
er:  Provided,  That  no  provision  ol 
section  shall  constitution  authority 
rescission   or  modification  of  an/ 
implied  contract  for  occupancy 
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modification  of  the  amount  of  rent  to  be 
charged  pursuant  thereto. 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  all  residential  rental  units  except 
single-family  dwelling  units. 

"(g)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  invalidate  the  provisions  of  any 
State  or  local  rent  control  laws  or  regula- 
tions which  have  been  approved  by  the  Pres- 
ident or  his  delegate. 

"(h)  In  cases  where  operation  of  this  sec- 
tion would  cause  serious  financial  hardship 
to  a  lessor,  exceptions  therefrom  may  be 
granted  by  the  President  or  his  delegate 
upon  application  of  any  person  claiming 
such  hardship.  Any  Interested  or  affected 
person  shall  be  entitled  to  submit  relevant 
evidence  to  the  President  or  his  delegate  in 
connection  with  an  application  made  by  any 
other  person  pursuant  to  this  section.  Ex- 
ception granted  pursuant  to  this  section  may 
be  made  subject  to  such  limitations  as  the 
President  or  his  delegate  may  prescribe  In 
each  case. 

"(1)  No  lessor  shall  take  retaliatory  ac- 
tion against  any  lessee  who  exercises  any 
rights  conferred  upon  him  by  this  section  or 
regulations  Issued  pursuant  thereto. 

"(J)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  lessor 
to  reduce  services  customarily  heretofore 
provided  by  him  to  lessees,  in  consequence 
of  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(k)  (1)  I>uring  the  first  six  months  after 
the  President  or  his  delegate  first  determines 
that  a  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area 
has  a  rental  vacancy  lower  than  5.5  per  cen- 
tum, the  President  or  his  delegate  shall  hold 
public  hearings  in  the  manner  prescribed  in 
section  207(c)  with  respect  to  the  rental 
situation  in  such  area.  Such  hearings  shall, 
among  other  relevant  matters,  seek  to  elicit 
facts  showing  (A)  the  causes  of  the  low- 
vacancy  rate  in  the  area.  (B)  the  effects  of 
such  rate  on  rents  charged  In  the  area,  (C) 
the  extent  to  which  rent  increases  in  the  area 
reasonably  attributable  to  such  rate  are 
causing  tenant  hardship,  and  (D)  the  effects 
of  such  increases  on  the  economic  well-being 
of  the  area  and  of  the  Nation.  Findings  of 
fact  developed  at  any  such  hearings  shall  be 
published  at  the  conclusion  thereof  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  prohibitions  provided  in 
this  section  shall  not  be  applicable  in  any 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area  with 
respect  to  which  the  President  or  his  delegate 
determines,  on  the  basis  of  facts  developed 
at  hearings  during  the  six-month  period  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
conducted  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  that 
such  prohibitions  are  not  required  In  order 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Any 
such  determination  shall  be  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  within  ten  days  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  hearings  upon  which  the 
determination  is  based." 

PTTBLIC    DISCLOSUHE 

Sec.  7.  Section  205  of  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act  of  1970  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "AH"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b),  all":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)(1)  Any  business  enterprise  subject 
to  the  reporting  requirements  under  section 
130.21(b)  of  the  regulations  of  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  In  effect  on  January  11,  1973, 
shall  make  public  any  report  (except  for 
matter  excluded  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (2) )  so  required  which  covers  a  period 
during  which  that  business  enterprise 
charges  a  price  for  a  substantial  product 
which  exceeds  by  more  than  1.5  per  centum 
the  price  lawfully  In  effect  for  such  product 
on  January  10,  1973,  or  on  the  date  twelve 
months  preceding  the  end  of  such  period. 


whichever  is  later.  As  used  In  this  subsection, 
the  term  'substantial  product'  means  any 
single  product  or  service  which  accounted 
for  5  per  centum  or  more  of  the  gross  sales 
or  revenues  of  a  business  enterprise  in  Its 
most  recent  full  fiscal  year. 

"(2)  A  business  enterprise  may  exclude 
from  any  report  made  public  pursuant  to 
paragraph  1  any  Information  or  data  report- 
ed to  the  Cost  of  Living  Osuncil,  proprietary 
in  nature,  which  concerns  or  relates  to  the 
amount  or  sources  of  Its  Income,  profits, 
losses,  costs,  or  expenditures  but  may  not 
exclude  from  such  report,  data,  or  Informa- 
tion, so  reported,  which  concerns  or  relates 
to  Its  prices  for  goods  and  services. 

"(3)  Immediately  upon  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  the  President  or  his  delegate  shall 
Issue  regulations  defining  for  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection  what  information  or  data  are 
proprietary  In  nature  and  therefore  exclud- 
able under  paragraph  (2),  except  that  such 
regulations  may  not  define  as  excludable  any 
Information  or  data  which  cannot  currently 
be  excluded  from  public  annual  reports  to 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
pursuant  to  section  13  or  16  (d)  of  the  Se- 
curities Exchange  Act  of  1934  by  a  business 
enterprise  exclusively  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture or  sale  of  a  substantial  product  as 
defined  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) ." 

FOOD   PRICES 

Sec.  8.  Section  216  of  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  The  President  shall  transmit  quarter- 
ly reports  to  the  Congress  not  later  tnan 
thirty  days  after  the  close  of  each  quarter 
describing  the  rate  of  change  In  food  prices 
by  category  of  food,  the  reasons  for  any  such 
change,  and  the  actions  he  has  taken  or  rec- 
ommends to  the  Congress  to  be  taken  to  sta- 
bilize food  prices." 

HEALTH    INSURANCE    PRICES 

Sxc.  9.  Section  216  of  the  Economic  Stabil- 
ization Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  subsection  (c)  (added  by  section  8  of 
this  Act)  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(d)  For  so  long  as  the  President  main- 
tains controls  upon  wages  and  prices  In  the 
health  services  field  of  either  a  mandatory  or 
voluntary  nature,  the  President  shall  trans- 
mit quarterly  reports  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  thirty  days  after  the  close  of  each 
quarter  describing  the  rate  of  change  In 
health  Insurance  prices,  the  reasons  for  any 
such  change  (including  an  analysis  of  price 
changes  for  hospital  and  physician  serv- 
ices, of  changes  in  benefit  packages,  and  of 
changes  in  health  insurance  administrative 
costs),  the  extent  to  which  the  change  Is 
commensiu'ate  with  rates  of  Increase  per- 
mitted for  physician  and  hospital  services 
under  regulations  Implementing  this  title, 
and  the  actions  he  has  taken  or  recommends 
to  the  Congress  to  be  taken  to  stabilize 
Insurance  prices." 

EXTENSION    OF    ACT 

Sec.  10.  Section  218  of  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "April  30,  1973"  and  "May  1,  1973"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "AprU  30,  1974"  and 
"May  1,  1974",  respectively. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wa* 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make 
technical  and  clerical  corrections  in  the 
engrossment  of  S.  398. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

The  following  additional  routine  busi- 
ness was  transacted: 


INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

The  following  joint  resolution  was  In- 
troduced, read  the  first  time  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  els  indicated: 

By  Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.: 
S.J.  Res.  82.  Joint  resolution  that  the  Pres- 
ident create  a  commission  for  the  purpose 
of  seeking  means  of  modernizing  and  re- 
organizing our  present  Federal  welfare  pro- 
grams. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

STATEMENT  ON  INTRODUCED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

By  Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  Jr.: 
S.J.  Res.  82.  Joint  resolution  that  the 
President  create  a  commission  for  the 
purpose  of  seeking  means  of  modernizing 
and  reorganizing  our  present  Federal 
welfare  programs.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

INTRODTTCTION  OF  SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
TO  CREATE  A  NATIONAL  WELFARE  COMMIS- 
SION 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  today  introducing  a  joint  res- 
olution to  create  a  broad-based,  national 
commission  to  study  the  welfare  system 
of  the  United  States  and  to  make  appro- 
priate recommendations  for  modernizing 
it  In  an  equitable  way. 

Our  present  welfare  system  needs 
major  changes.  It  was  enacted  as  a  stop- 
gap in  the  1930's  and  Is  unsuited  to  the 
needs  of  the  country  today.  Genuine  wel- 
fare reform  is  essential. 

But  I  believe  that  before  making  a 
major  change  in  welfare,  we  had  better 
look  before  we  leap.  We  need  to  be  sure 
that  if  we  scrap  the  present  system — 
and  we  should — we  are  going  to  get  some- 
thing better. 

Twice  before,  in  1970  and  1971,  I  in- 
troduced resolutions  identical  to  the  one 
I  am  presenting  to  the  Senate  today.  I 
think  this  proposal  is  even  more  timely 
now  than  it  was  on  the  other  two  occa- 
sions. 

At  the  time  of  introduction  of  the 
resolutions  of  1970  and  1971,  Congress 
had  under  consideration  the  so-called 
family  assistance  plan,  the  proposal  of 
the  Nixon  administration  for  revision 
of  our  welfare  laws. 

I  was  not  convinced  of  the  merits  of 
the  family  assistance  plan,  which  repre- 
sented not  welfare  reform  but  welfare 
expansion,  but  it  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  at  the  time. 

Today  the  welfare  expansion  plans  of 
the  administration  have  been  abandoned. 
In  a  message  to  the  Congress  on  March 
1,  President  Nixon  formally  announced 
that  he  will  not  renew  his  request  for 
enactment  of  the  family  assistance  plan. 


The  Senate  Finance  Committee  twice, 
in  1970  and  1972,  refused  to  approve  the 
welfare  expansion  plan  of  the  adminis- 
tration. The  Senate  of  the  United  States 
last  year  refused  to  approve  it  despite  the 
fact  that  it  was  approved  twice  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  President's  message  made  clear 
that  he  has  discarded  this  program. 
I  commend  him  for  discarding  it. 

That  proposal,  worked  up  for  him  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  was  not  welfare  reform  at 
all.  It  was  lacking  in  work  incentives. 
It  would  have  added  greatly  to  the  cost 
of  welfare.  It  would  have  written  Into  the 
law  the  principle  of  a  guaranteed  income. 
And  worst  of  all,  it  would  have  doubled 
the  number  of  people  on  welfare. 

I  think  that  most  of  us  agree  that  what 
we  need  to  do  is  to  create  job  opportuni- 
ties. The  administration's  proposal  did 
not  do  this. 

The  administration  has  discarded  its 
own  program  and  has  not  brought  in  a 
new  one.  Not  having  brought  in  a  new 
program,  the  President  in  his  message 
stated — 

I  have  directed  that  vigorotis  steps  be  taken 
to  strengthen  the  management  of  the  AFDC 
through  administrative  measures  and  legis- 
lative proposals. 

The  AFDC  is  the  aid  to  families  of 
dependent  children  section  of  welfare. 

We  do  not  know  at  this  point  what  the 
legislative  proposals  are.  But  the  Presi- 
dent says  that  he  will  take  steps  to 
strengthen  the  management  through 
administrative  measures. 

That  is  what  needs  to  be  done.  That  is 
what  should  have  been  done  last  year 
and  the  year  before  that  and  the  year 
before  that.  There  should  be  a  tightening 
up  of  the  administrative  process.  As  evi- 
dence of  that,  I  cite  the  President's  mes- 
sage. Here  is  what  the  President  had  to 
say: 

The  administration  of  this  program  is  un- 
acceptably  loose. 

I  made  that  point  time  after  time  to 
former  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Richardson,  when  he  came 
before  the  Finance  Committee — that  the 
administration  of  this  program  Is  imac- 
ceptably  loose. 
The  President  went  on  to  say: 
The  latest  national  data  Indicate  that  In 
round  numbers  one  of  every  20  persons  on 
the  AFDC  rolls  Is  totally  ineligible  for  wel- 
fare; three  more  out  of  20  are  paid  more 
benefits  than  they  are  entitled  to;  and  an- 
other one  in  20  are  underpaid. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  AFDC  recip- 
ients, in  other  words,  are  receiving  Im- 
proper payments. 

The  fact  that  the  President  proclaims 
this  indicates  a  change  of  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  administration — and  is 
wholesome. 

The  President  also  brought  out  In  his 
statement: 

Misguided  Incentives  have  discouraged  em- 
ployable persons  from  work  and  have  In- 
duced fathers  to  leave  homes  so  that  their 
families  can  qualify  for  welfare. 

This  welfare  mess  does  need  to  be 
cleaned  up.  The  President  has  taken 


steps,  he  said  in  his  message,  to  do  just 
that. 

This  will  require  firmness.  I  hope  that 
there  will  be  firmness  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  branch  in  straightening  out 
the  lax  administration  of  our  welfare 
programs. 

I  approve  of  the  plan  for  improving 
welfare  administration.  But  I  think  we 
must  face  the  fact  that  sooner  or  later — 
and  I  believe  it  should  be  sooner — we 
need  to  make  some  fundamental  reforms 
in  the  welfare  system  itself. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  labors 
of  the  Government  to  produce  an  equi- 
table new  system — one  that  focuses  on 
job  opportunities,  provides  adequate 
work  incentives,  and  reduces  rather  than 
expands  the  welfare  rolls — have  been 
ineffectual. 

The  best  efforts  of  the  administration 
from  1969  through  1972  produced  only 
variations  of  the  family  assistance  plan, 
which  was  unacceptable  because  it  was 
not  genuine  reform. 

Now,  I  believe  it  is  time  to  summon  to 
the  solution  of  this  great  problem  some 
of  the  best  minds  in  the  Nation  outside 
the  Government.  The  commission  which 
my  resolution  would  create  would  bring 
six  eminent  private  citizens  to  serve  with 
representatives  from  the  administration 
and  the  Congress. 

I  believe  a  broad -based  commission  of 
this  kind  can  bring  fresh  thinking  from 
outside  the  Government  to  the  welfare 
problem,  at  the  same  time  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  necessary  administrative  and 
legislative  expertise  of  the  Grovemment 
representatives.  I  look  especially  to  the 
public  members  for  innovative  sugges- 
tions. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the 
commission  can  come  up  with  the  solu- 
tions we  need.  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  can  afford  to  stay  on  dead  center  in 
welfare. 

We  need  to  act  now  to  formulate  new 
plans  in  welfare — plans  that  will  repre- 
sent genuine  reform.  I  believe  that  the 
resolution  which  I  am  introducing  today 
presents  an  opportxmity  for  constructive 
action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  my  resolution 
be  appropriately  referred,  and  that  the 
text  of  the  resolution  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  res- 
olution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  82 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
President  create  a  commission  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeking  means  of  modernizing  and  re- 
organizing our  present  Federal  welfare  pro- 
grams. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commission  on  Welfare 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sion") shall  be  composed  of — 

1.  The  Secretairy  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

2.  Four  Members  of  the  Senate,  no  more 
than  two  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the 
same  political  party,  and  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

3.  Four  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, no  more  than  two  of  whom  shall 
be  members  of  the  same  political  party,  and 
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!  Spea  ker 


mei  [ibers 


who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

4.  Not  to  exceed  sis  public 
pointed  by  the  President. 

(b)  The  President  shall  designaite 
the  members  to  serve  as  Chairmaii 
to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Coi 

(c)  The  majority  of  the  i 
Commission  shall  constitute  a  qu(^rum, 
a  lesser  number  may  conduct 


one  of 

and  one 

i^mnlsslon. 

of  the 

but 


heari  ngs 


THZ 


COMPENSATION   07   MEMBEBS   OF 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Members  of  the  Comml^lon 


tnd 


are   officers   or   full-time   employe^ 
United  States  shall  serve  without 
satlon  in  addition  to  that  received 
services  as  officers  or  employees  of  t|ie 
States. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commission 
not  officers  or  full-time  employees 
United   States   shall   each   receive 
diem  when  engaged  in  the  actual 
ance  of  duties  vested  in  the  Commllsslon 

(c)  All  Members  of  the  Commission 
be    allowed    travel    expenses 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
by  section  5703  of  title  5  of  the  Unltjed 
Code  for  persons  In  the  Government 
employed  Intermittently. 

DUTIES    OF   THE   COMBOSSIOM 

Sec.  4.  The    Commission    shall 
detailed   Inquiry   into   the   Federa 
program  which  shall  Include  the 

1.  The    interrelationship    of    the 
existing  Federal  welfare  programs, 

2.  The   feasibility   of  comprehensive 
fare  legislation  to  insure  the  varloi|s 
tlve  departments  are  not  worUng 
purposes. 

3.  The  effect  of  State  supplemeiital  pay- 
ments and  other  State  welfare  benieSts. 

STAFF  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  shall 
an  Executive  Director  and  such  o|her 
sonnel  as  the  Commission  deems 
without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  the  United  States  Code  governing 
ments  In  the  competitive  service 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  personitel 
out  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
and  subtitle  n  of  chapter  53  of  sich 
relating  to  classification  and  Gener^ 
ule  pay  rates:  Provided.  That  no 
so  appointed  shall  receive  compensation 
excess  of  the  rate  authorized  for 
section  6332  of  such  title. 

(b)  The  Executive  Director,  with 
proval  of  the  Commission,  Is  authorized 
obtain  services  In  accordance  with 
visions   of   section   3109   of   title 
United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  for 
uals  not  to  exceed  the  per  diem 
of  the  rate  authorized  for  OS-18  b' 
6332  of  such  title. 

(c)  The  Commission  Is  authorized 
into  contracts  with  public  agencies 
firms.  Institutions,  and  Individuals 
conduct  of  research  and  surveys 
aratlon  of  reports,  and  other  activliles 
easary  to  the  discharge  of  its  duties, 

GOVXKNMXNT  AOINCT   COOPKBATI  >N 

Sec.  e.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  re 
quest  from  any  Federal  department 
any    information    and    assistance 

necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions: 

such  department  or  agency  is  auth(^rlzed  to 

cooperate  with  the  Commission  an4,  to  the 

extent  permitted   by  law,  to  fuml|h  such 

information  and  assistance  to  the 

alon  upon  request  made  by  the  Ch 

any  other  member  when  acting 

man. 

AOMINZSTRATTVX  SERVICES 

Sec.  7.  The  General  Services  Ad_^ 

tlon  shaU  provide  administrative  serrlces  for 
the  Commission  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 
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BEPORTS   OF   COMMISSION:    TERMINATION 

Sec.  8.  The  Commission  shall  submit  Ita 
final  report  one  year  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  ex- 
ist sixty  days  after  the  date  of  the  submis- 
sion of  Its  final  report. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  9.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 


AMENDMENT  OF  PAR  VALUE  MOD- 
IFICATION ACT— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    81 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BENTSEN  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
amendment  (No.  20)  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Proxmirk  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.,  Mr.  Ervin,  and  Mr.  Allen)  to 
the  bill  (S.  929)  to  amend  the  Par  Value 
Modification  Act. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  ON  HEARINGS  ON 
ELECTION  REFORM  BILLS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
annoimce  that  public  hearings  will  be 
held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Privileges 
and  Elections  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  on  a  number  of  Fed- 
eral election  reform  biUs. 

The  hearings  are\  scheduled  for 
Wednesday.  April  11  and  Thursday,  April 
12,  with  the  imderstanding  that  If  the 
Commerce  Committee  has  not  by  that 
date  reported  on  S.  372 — to  establish 
overall  limitations  on  campaign  expendi- 
tures— then  there  will  be  an  opportunity 
to  consider  its  recommendations  during 
subsequent  hearings.  The  hearings  will 
be  held  in  room  301  of  the  Russell  Of- 
fice Building  beginning  at  10  ajn.  each 
day. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
THURSDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  It 
stand  In  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
meridian  on  Thursday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS BEALL,  DOMINICK,  GRIF- 
FIN,  AND  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  ON 
THURSDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Thurs- 
day, Immediately  after  the  two  leaders 
or  their  designees  have  been  recognized 
imder  the  standing  order,  the  following 
Senators  be  recognized,  each  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes.  In  the  order  stated: 

Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr.  Gruttk, 
and  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS  ON  THURSDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  following 
the  recognition  of  the  aforementioned 
Senators  on  Thursday,  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESTORATION  OF  THE  RURAL 
WATER  AND  SEWER  GRANT  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  routine  morning  business  on 
Thursday,  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate Calendar  Order  No.  81,  H.R.  3298,  an 
act  to  restore  the  rural  water  and  sewer 
grant  program  imder  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE   CK)LD   PRODUCTION   BILL 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  the  acting  majority  leader  when  the 
leadership  expects  the  Gold  Revaluation 
bill  to  be  called  up?  Our  committee  re- 
ported It  sometime  ago,  and  It  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. I  am  told  that  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  will  report  it  tomor- 
row. I  assume  that  the  bill  on  the  water 
and  sewer  provisions  should  not  take 
much  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  do  not  think 
It  will.  I  think  the  Senate  can  dispose  of 
that  measure  on  Thursday,  after  pos- 
sibly 2  or  3  hours. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wonder  if  we  could 
take  up  the  gold  bill  then?  I  do  not  see 
that  It  should  require  a  very  long  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  may  be  pos- 
sible. The  majority  leader  will  be  back 
before  Thursday,  and  I  would  like  to  just 
say  it  may  be  possible.  I  cannot  be  sure. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Of  course,  when  we 
thought  it  was  going  to  be  reported  out 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
on  Tuesday  of  this  week,  the  majority 
leader  said  we  could  take  It  up  immedi- 
ately following  the  bill  just  passed. 

In  the  beginning,  it  was  Indicated  that 
It  was  urgent  that  we  act  on  It  as  soon 
as  we  could.  I  do  not  know  just  how 
urgent  it  is  now.  The  people  who  are 
working  on  It  seem  to  be  working  out 
pretty  good  arrangements  over  In  Eu- 
rope, and  I  hope  that  continues  to  hold 
true.  However,  I  understand  that  is  based 
in  part  on  the  fact  that  we  are  moving 
on  the  revaluing  of  gold. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  sure  that  the  leadership  will  keep  in 
mind  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  just  said,  I  cannot 
predict  beyond  what  I  have  Indicated, 
at  the  moment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  understand.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 
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SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 16— TO  AUTHORIZE  CERTAIN 
CORRECTIONS  IN  THE  ENROLL- 
MENT OF  S.  7 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  for 
himself  and  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  make  certain 
technical  changes  in  the  enrollment  of 
8.  7,  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1972,  and  ask  for  Its  immediate  con- 
sideration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) .  That  In  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bin  (S.  7)  to  amend  the  Voca- 
tional RehablUtatlon  Act  to  extend  and  re- 
vise the  authorization  of  grants  to  States 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  services,  to  au- 
thorize grants  for  rehabilitation  services  to 
those  with  severe  disabilities,  and  for  other 
purposes,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed.  In  the  en- 
rollment of  the  said  bUl,  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing corrections;  namely.  In  the  table  of 
contents  in  section  1  strike  out  "Sec.  308. 
BebablUtatlon  Centers  for  Spinal  Cord  In- 
juries" and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  308. 
National  Centers  for  Spinal  Cord  Injuries"; 
In  section  305(a)(2),  Insert  "such"  before 
"subsection"  the  second  time  It  appears;  In 
section  500(b),  strike  out  "VI"  the  second 
time  It  appears  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Vn":  m  section  6O2.  strike  out  "the"  the 
first  time  it  appears;  and  In  section  702(d), 
strike  out  "not"  and  Insert  "not"  after  "but". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  has  been 
adopted,  as  we  know,  in  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives.  Leg- 
islative counsel  has  determined  that 
there  are  a  few  technical  errors  in  the 
enrolled  bill,  and  this  resolution  proposes 
to  correct  those  errors.  The  resolution 
has  been  cleared  with  both  the  majority 
aoA  the  minority  leadership,  and  its 
consideration  at  this  time  has  been 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  16) 
was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.,  ON 
THURSDAY 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  ask  the  distinguished  act- 
ing majority  leader  If  he  will  add  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  to 
the  orders  for  15  minutes  on  Thursday? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  make  that  request.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.) 
be  recognized  immediately  prior  to  the 
recognition  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  on  Thursday,  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr,  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague. 


C30LD  REVALUATION 

Mr.  HARRY  F,  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  noticed  in  the  colloquy  between 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  that  reference 
was  made  to  the  gold  revaluation  legisla- 
tion which  probably  will  be  reported  to 
the  Senate  on  Thursday. 

I  would  like  to  state  for  the  Record 
that  I  would  hope  no  imanlmous-consent 
agreements  will  be  entered  Into  without 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  having  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  such  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  particularly  as  it  re- 
lates to  germane  amendments.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  may  have  one  or  more 
amendments  to  that  bill  which  he  will 
feel  are  germane,  but  the  Chair  may  not 
feel  that  way;  so,  before  making  any 
unanimous-consent  arrangement,  I 
would  appreciate  being  notified. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
If  the  Senator  will  yield 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am  glad 
to  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  may  be  assured  that  If 
there  Is  any  attempt  to  promulgate  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  it  will 
first  have  been  cleared  with  him,  now 
that  he  has  put  the  leadership  on  notice. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  friend. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS  UNTIL  N<X)N  ON 
THURSDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  file  reports 
during  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
until  12  o'clock  meridian  on  "Riursday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SECRETARY 
OP  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES FROM  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATTVES  AND  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  DURING 
THE  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  may  be  authorized  to 
receive  messages  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  they  may  be 
appropriately  referred  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT, PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE, 
OR  ACTING  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEM- 
PORE TO  SIGN  ENROLLED  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjournment  over  until  Thursday  the 
Vice  President,  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore, or  the  Acting  President  pro  tempore 
may  be  authorized  to  sign  duly  enrolled 
bills  and  joint  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPIC^ER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  Thursday  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  imder  the  standing 
order,  the  following  Senators  will  be  rec- 
ognized, each  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes and  in  the  order  stated:  Mr.  Beall, 
Mr.  DoiaiNicK,  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Harry 
F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd. 

There  will  then  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  3  minutes  each. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  busi- 
ness, the  Chair  will  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate Calendar  Order  No.  81,  HJl.  3298,  to 
restore  the  rural  water  and  sewer  grant 
program  under  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act. 

Yea-and-nay  votes  are  expected  there- 
on. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  THURSDAY, 
MARCH  22,  1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
If  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment  imtil  12  o'clock 
meridian  on  Thursday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  9:13 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  imtU  Thurs- 
day, March  22, 1973,  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian. 


NOMTNATTONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  20, 1973 : 

Internal  Revenue  Service 

Donald  C.  Alexander,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue,  vice  Johnnie 
M.  Walters,  resigned. 

Law  Enforcement  Assistancx 

Donald  E.  SantareUl,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance, 
vice  Jerrls  Leonard,  resigned. 

In  The  Air  Force 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  In 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  to  the  grade 
Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  Chapters 
35  and  837,  Title  10,  United  States  Code: 
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.55-09-7740 

,  277-16- 

:  XXX-XX-XXXX 

87-18-3526 

20-9132PV. 

474-  12-3001PV. 

284-24-J  leOPV 


To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Oen.  William  H.  Bauer, 
F^,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Oen.  Stuart  G.  Haytmwoijth 
4169F^,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Howard  T.  Btorkey, 
FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Oen.  Alfred  J.  Wood.  Jr. 
FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

To  he  brigadier  genera. 

Col.  William  C.  Banton  U,  579 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Francis   N.   Clemens, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.    Michael    Collins, 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.   Bruce  H.  Cooke, 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Roger  M.  Dreyer, 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  John  W.  Huston, 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Cecil  T.  JenWns, 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Stephen  T.  Keefe,  Jr.,  022 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Leonard  Marks,  Jr.,  071 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Roy  M.  Marshall 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Robert  M.  Martin,  Jr., 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Sidney  S.  Novaresl,  651-1 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Pat  Sheehan,  XXX-XX-XXXXPV, 
Reserve. 

Col.  Ted  W.  Sorensen,  473-12-1 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Edwin  F.  Wenglar 
Force  Reserve. 

In  the  Navy 


362-26-'  071FV, 


464-26--  t034FV, 


196-12-  t466FV 


460-22-1 1396FV, 


12-  5381FV, 


379-18-  S012FV, 

461  ■03-S253FV, 

-24-|7137rV,  Air 

,  Air  Force 

I978FV,  Air 

450-28-P150FV,  Air 


Niivy, 


,  for  ap- 

ad^nlral,  when 

of  tlUe  10, 


Vice  Adm.  John  M.  Lee,  U.S. 
polntment  to  the  grade  of  vice 
retired,  pursuant  to  the  provision  i 
United  States  Code,  section  5233 

The  following-named  officers  tor  promo- 
tion In  the  Reserve  of  the  Ainay  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  sections  3370  and  3383 ; 

ARMY    PROMOTION    LIST 

To  be  colonel 
Alchang,  Kenneth  W.,  576-28-0^3. 
Be  Vler,  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX , 
Bergen,  Wilbur  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blteman,  Berne  W.,  544-05-933  i. 
Bloodgood.  Donald  A.,  308-24-9(  68. 
Cawthorn,  James  P.,  407-16-302^. 
Cole,  Ralph  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conover,  Roger  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conrad,  Oeorge  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curtis,  William  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
English.  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Daly,  WUllara  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Eugene  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erffmeyer,  Robert  M..  387-20-17^4. 
Fore,  Fredls  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frankel.  Herman,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gacesa,  Paul.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hanshew,  WlHard  E.,  316-12-46^. 
Hoberg,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houghton,  C.  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
lanno,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Harry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lelthlser,  R.  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Lewis  A.,  Jr.,  224-26-441p. 
McDonald,  Harold  F.,  400-24-44  \5. 
Mendonca,  Albert  L.,  051-18-31'  2. 
Morns,  Robert  D..  Jr.,  229-16-56pi. 
Nally,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Connor,  Robert  J.,  537-22-23*. 
Pearson,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pfelffer.  Richard  M.,  163-20-055p. 
Propp.  Allen  Jay,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds,  Oarnet  R.,  538-22-07(11. 
Rutter.  Leland  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Samuel,  Aaron,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Smith.  Jay  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Storms,  Luther  L.,  442-12^6667. 
Tlndall,  Robert  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlngate,  Waldo  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wonderland,  H.  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wnght,  Edward  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAIN 

To   be  colonel 

Haywood,  Earl  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnkel,  John  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McConvUle,  P.  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DENTAL   CORPS 

To    be   colonel 
Soil.  Vincent  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

To   be  colonel 
Cmo,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Harry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pulsher,  Remy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klein,  Arthur,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rees,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

Bennett,  W.  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  sections  3366.  3367,  and  3383: 

ARMY    PROMOTION    LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Ackerman,  Carl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Adran  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Edmund  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams.  Harold  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams.  Maseo  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ahien,  Jack  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ahwajee,  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Albares,  Edward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Albrecht,  Victor  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aldrldge,  Harold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  O.  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  W.  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  Edward  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  Lee  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aloe,  William  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alvarez,  Joe  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Appel,  Darvln  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arnold,  Norman  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Amtz,  Benjamin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atlenza,  Fortunate,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atkinson,  Dean  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atkinson,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Babb,  PhUlp  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baer,  John  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUey,  Douglas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUey,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balch,  Bruce  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barham,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barjlan,  Harold,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barker,  Joseph  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harnett,  Walter  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrett.  EUwood,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barry,  Dennis  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barry,  Earl  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barton,  Thomas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bass,  Harry  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baxter,  Harry  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bean,  Joseph  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bearlault,  Douglas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BeauUeu.  Gerard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beckett,  Eugene  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beckwlth,  W.  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beggs,  Carol  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BeU,  Theodore  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  James  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  Wallace  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berg,  Wllbert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bertsch,  Leroy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bezek,  Prank,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Biggs,  Joel  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blglen,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


BUI,  Edgar  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BUler,  Lester  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bishop,  Donald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blackmore,  Harold  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blalock.  Alfred  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blazel,  Carl  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blevlns,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boals,  Bruce  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bockelman,  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boddington,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boden.  Richard  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boespflug,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bohn,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bolz.  Eric  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BonnevUle.  Bruce  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borchert,  Arnold  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bostlck,  AUen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bostwlck,  WUbur  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bottanl,  Aldo  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bourne,  Alan  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowen.  Dell  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowman,  Harrison  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowman,  Jan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd,  Frank  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradford,  Moflfatt  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradford,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BraUsford,  A.  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Branstetter,  C.  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brauner.  C.  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Briggs,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Briscoe,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brock,  Oscar  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  George  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Harold  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  WUllam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brunett,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brusacoram,  Henry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryson,  Woodrow,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buell,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buskey.  Ulysses,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buss,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byrne,  Daniel  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cannon,  PhUlp  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cappellutl,  Maurice,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CarvUle,  L.  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cassldy,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CastUle,  Harold  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ceder,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chadwlck,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Charles,  Russell  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chesnut,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chick,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chopay,  Edward  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christiansen,  WUllam  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chung,  Donald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Churchman,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Chapln  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cleary,  Francis  J.  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cleland,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cllne,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cockrell,  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coffey,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  WUllam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Comparato,  Frank  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conlon,  Kenneth  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooner,  Samuel  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cope,  Ross  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corbell,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Costa.  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Costa,  Louis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Costello,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coutras,  Angelo  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Covlello.  VUicent  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oox,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craig,  Leon  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craig,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craker,  PhUlp  E.    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cramer,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crenshaw.  Norrls  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crockett,  Wendell  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cruse,  BUlle  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cruz-Santlago,  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cimibee,  C.  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Currte.  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalgle.  Joseph  A.  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dame,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Damore,  Guy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Damron,  John,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Danley,  Edgar  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darby,  Harry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darden.  liouls  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davidson,  L.  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Berwyn  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis   Robert  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  RusseU  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  WUlle  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Day,  John  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Declcco,  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dehle,  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deklch,  Sherlle  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delaluz,  Osvaldo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delavega,  Fernando.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Demllng.  Prank  C.    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DeseUe,  R.  J.  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deyot,  Elmer  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dletz,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dingus,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlsler,  Herman  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Diss,  WUllam  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dixon,  Julius  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dodd,  Warren  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dodds,  Neal  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donnelly,  Raymond  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donnelly,  WUllam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DorneUas,  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dortch,  Wrayphord  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doser,  Andrew  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doster,  Marvin  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downey,  John  H.,  Jr.    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drew,  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drummond,  WUllam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dubois,  Louis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duff,  Casper  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duflef,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunaway,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duncan,  Edwin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunhtun    Theo  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunning,  Leonard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunnuck,  Noble  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dvoracek,  Marvin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dworkln,  Herman,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eanes.  Molr  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ebdon,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edglngton,  Walter  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Thomas  M.    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ehrecke,  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellison,  Carl  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellison,  James  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elrod,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elzworth,  Gora  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Engel.  MUton  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Engel,  W.  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ennls,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erlckson,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erlksen,  Stanley  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Esplet-Gonzales,  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eversole,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eyer,  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fader,  Wesley  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pansier,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parley,  Norman  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrls,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Faust,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferguson,  WUllam  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plnck,  John  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ptnley,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  Leslie  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fleishman,  Stuart  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Floyd,  Stewart  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ford,  Patrick  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forrest,  Robert  A.,  152-222-8236. 
Foster,  PaiU  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pournler,  Francis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fowler,  WUllam  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franklin,  Roosevelt,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Preuler,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prlesner,  Theodore.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prulthandler.  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pukushlma,  Takeshi,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Qafflgan,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gallear,  Darrell  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gallo,  Angelo  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gamblno,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garber,  Lewis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garber,  PhUlp  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gasklns,  Leonard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gassner,  Herman  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gates,  Arthur  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qaunce,  Royland  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gautler,  Augusto  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gay,  Eulette  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gay.  John  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gehrke,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gemmell,  Thomas  M.,  385-26-«901. 
Getz,  Lowell  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glarrlzzo,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson,  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUI.  David  M.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUlaspy,  Henry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUlett,  Jack  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUlls,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goltla-Rodrlguez,  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goldenberg,  Arthur,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gong,  Chung  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodman,  Prank  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gordon,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gordon,  Lawrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goylns,  Gale  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gracl,  Benjamin  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grandel,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grass,  Luclan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Carey  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greene,  Charles  H.  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greene,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gregory,  Maurice  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffin,  Emory  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gunn,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagglns,  Edward  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haines,  Lewis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halthcock,  Earl  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hale,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hale,  Herbert  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammett,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hannlgan,  Martin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Ronald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardman.  Howa.rd  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Hugh  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  Raphael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hart,  Merwyn  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harth,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartsell,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hastings,  Joann,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hathaway,  Arthur  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Headen,  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heeney,  John  V.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heln,  August  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henry,  Robert  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herklotz,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herner,  Harlan  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herring,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herrod,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herzog,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heywood,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hicks,  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlgglnbotham,  O.  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Higglns.  Harold  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill.  Edward  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill,  Jack  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUt  BUly  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnes,  HolUs  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnz,  Dale  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlser,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hobberlln,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hobson,  Clarence  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoermann,  Albert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman,  Delbert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoick,  Frederick  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holdorf.  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUen.  BUly  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUiday,  Robert  L.,  604-34-<0333. 
Holmberg,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Homan.  Herbert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoo,  Edmund  B.  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horner,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horton,  W.  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hostetler,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


House,  Leslie  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard,   WUlle   T.,   Jr..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HubbeU,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  Harry  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes  WUllam  R,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunt,  Keith  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunter,  Donald  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutchison,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hyne.  Merrel  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Imschweiler,  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Irvine,  Charles  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson.  Raymond  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobson.  ReglncUd,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaffee,  Jerome,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Janes.  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jensen,  Dick  M.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jewett,  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Clifton  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Louis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  MUton  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Andrew  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Dossle  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Elmer  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Joseph  P.,  455-44—8518. 
Jones,  Kenneth  K.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Marlon  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Roy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Wayman  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jorgensen,  Hans  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joy,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaardal,  Elmer  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kacharos,  Melvln  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kappler.  Lewis  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kassner,  Herbert  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kauma,  Eric  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kay,  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keebaugh,  Jerry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keeton,  Cornelius.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KeUey,  Glen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KeUey,  Timothy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kent,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KerneU,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kerns,  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kershner,  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kessel.  Morton  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kidwell,  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KUbane    John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Grace  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kingsbury,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klnnlson,  Jlmmle  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrchhoff,  Fred,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kirk,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klein,  Wavne  C.  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knight,  Richard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knutsen,  June  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koizumi,  Kotaro,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Konkle,  Carl  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koufos,  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kovacs,  Stephen  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kozlowski,  Eugene  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krawczyk,  L.  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kroeger,  Levern  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kruse,  Carl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuba,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kurman,  Edward  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kurtz,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kurz.  Ralph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LabufT,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lalne,  Richard  U.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lambremont,  E.  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lampman,  Audls  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lander,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langer,  MUton  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lanigan,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Large,  Guy  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larkln,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larkln,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lay,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leacy,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leahy,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leake,  Osmond  P.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee.  Austin  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Rudolph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lefebvre,  Alton  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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LeUlch,  Roy  E..  50O-18-«636. 
Lelshman,  Homer  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lemle\ix,  Olen  G.,  S03-26-8844. 
lieelle.  WUlle  B..  42&-2e-0173. 
Lett,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Levlne,  Sol  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Robert  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llnder.  Theodore  P.,  558-36-713  7. 
Llndsey,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Linn,  Samuel  J.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Llpner,  Leonard,  lOe-22-8783. 
Lipscomb,  Thomas  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llston,  Wmiam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Logan,  Deneefe  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Logsdon,  Marcus  H.,  410-24-227(1. 
Logue,  Thomas  O.  Jr.,  427-60-00(18. 
Long,  George  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lord,  Oarl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LuckenbCKsh,  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luetjen,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyle,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynch,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynn,  Harvey  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyon,  George  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MacBurney,  Robert  C,  049-24-f451. 
MacPadden,  Richard.  127-26-70|7. 
MacGregor,  Reglna  H.,  640-24-9  383. 
Mackert,  William  C,  511-34-78e8. 
Magera,  Richard  H.,  449-36-237a 
Mahach,  Raymond  J.,  489-34-^36. 
Mahia,  Curtis  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mahoney,  Francis  X.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mahony,  Pierce  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Main,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malech,  Am<dd  M.,  067-22-1 18i 
Mallonee,  R.  C.  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malone,  Douglas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maloney,  A.  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manclnl,  Alfonso  R..  082-24-611$. 
Mangold,  J.  C.  Sr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Man  ley,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mann,  Pred  D.,  452-^8-3609. 
Mann,  Ira  J.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marble,  Owen  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marchant.  Calvin  R.,  628-52-81d3. 
Mardolan,  Arthur  R..  040-2O-644l. 
Markovltz,  Albert,  XXX-XX-XXXX.! 
Marks.  Lewis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.    j 
MarkweU,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall,  Wallace  E.,  231-30-60^5. 
Martin,  Andrew  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin,  Rawllnson  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martinez,  Samuel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marx,  Gilbert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marx,  Norman  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maaon,  Jack,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Masson,  Roger,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Machette,  Richard,  635-24-622S, 
Matyus,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClo&key,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCord,  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCoy,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDanlel,  Wlnlred,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McPall,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKee,  Darrell  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKeel,  L.  M.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLea,  Jack  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLean,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McLeod,  Claude  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McManus,  Fred,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMath,  WUUam  R.,  444-28-583|l. 
McNeil,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McPeters,  Charles  E.,  428-18-53(0. 
McPherson.  W.  O.,  435--iO-9763. 
McQuald,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McRae.  Wayne  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McWmiams,  Sherman,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meagher,  Pierce  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Medley,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meeklns,  Caddy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meeklns,  Eugene  B.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meese,  Edwin  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melmer,  John  E.,  12O-20-9512. 
Menton,  William  B.,  566-24r-305$. 
Mertena,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX). 
Messlnger,  Herbert,  087-22-287!  I. 
Metcair,  Walker  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Meyers,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlckler,  J.  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlera,  Vlto  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUes,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Buddy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Edward  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Stephen  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MltcheU,  John  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlyatake,  Yoshlto,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moffett,  Ralph  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Mohr,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manson,  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montelth,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montgomery,  Gene  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moon,  WlUlam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Matt  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moreland,  Kenneth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morlsakl,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morley,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrow,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moser,  Murtha  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moss,  Gerald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muto,  Peter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mye,  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nagy,  Davis  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nanney,  George  W.,  519-16-^1881. 
Nash,  Murphy  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Naumann,  Otto  R.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neuvar,  Erwln  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NevUl,  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newstron,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nleves,  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noel,  Martin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Normandla.  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norrls.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norton,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nottingham,  P.  T.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ochoa,  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Connor,  Kent  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Odom,  Athol  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OTleld,  WlUlam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Halloran,  Paul  J.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OUver,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olsen,  Frederick  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson,  Jlmmle  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Omland,  Gerald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
O-NeU,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orphe,  Wilson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osbom,  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ottley,  John  K.  TU,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Overton,  Volma  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ownby,  Don  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pace,  Daun  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  Archie  D.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parks,  Gordon  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patton,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pawllk,  Daniel  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pedersen,  Henry  F.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peffer,  RusaeU  S.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pene,  Ralph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perelra,  Perclval  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perkins,  Edward  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peter,  Arthur  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Wendell  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhUllps,  BUly  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pickett,  Alfred  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plgg,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plnera,  Alcldes  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pinks,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plsano,  Salvatore  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plarl,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PoweU,  Alfred  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PoweU.  Curtis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powers,  Paul  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prater,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prothro,  Carleton  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Psomlades,  Harry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pulket,  Arthur  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pusch,  Herbert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ralston,  George  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ranald,  Ralph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ransom,  Harry  B,.  XXX-XX-XXXX1. 
Ralphael,  Benjamin  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Readore,  Theodore  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reeher,  Howard  A.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reeves,  Andrew  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Held,  Rufus  H.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Reynolds,  WUUam  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhoades,  RusseU  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhodes,  Wyndal  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rice,  WlUlam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson,  Alan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RUey,  James  R.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlshel,  DarreU  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberson,  Arthur  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  John  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  Ernest  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roby,  Mabry  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  Noel  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  Roy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross,  David  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross,  PaiU  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roth,  Jesse  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Routh,  June  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dowley,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rulz-Rlvera,  Edwin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rummel,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rupley,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rupp,  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Satlus,  Urban  E.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanchez,  Pedro  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sargent,  Emory  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sasan,  Jay  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Savage,  Eugene  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sazton,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scaly,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmeckpeper,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt,  Mitchell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmltz,  Eugene  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schumm,  Brooke  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  John  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Melford  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Serge,  Sketter,  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sester,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Severa,  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sevey,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seymore,  WUUam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shearer,  Alan  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheehan,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shields,  Raymond  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shinet,  Thomas  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shlmkus,  Daniel  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shorter,  Sam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slegel,  Dorothy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simmons,  E.  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simmons,  Harry  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simmons,  WUUam  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slmonds,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slmonson,  Ned  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simpson,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simpson,  WUUam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sims,  WUUam  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slneath,  Fred  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Single,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slttel,  Melvln  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bkehan,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skma,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slaten,  LeneU  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slattery,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slayton,  Franklin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smalley,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Cromwell  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Curvln  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Frank  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SnUth,  Jason  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Karel  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Richard  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bmyser,  BUly  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snow,  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder,  Theodore  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soderholm.  Thor  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sommers,  Harold  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spae,  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spanton.  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spear.  PhUlp  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spear,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stahl.  Clement  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stakem,  James  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Staley,  Prank  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stansberry,  R.  R.,  467  44  4122. 
Stephens,  O.  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Stevens,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens,  Shelby  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Btockwell,  Frances,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
gtratman,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stiuft,  Walter  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Sundln,  Gene  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swearlngen,  D.  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweeney,  Jack  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bwerdlow,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sykes,  WUllam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Takahashl,  Van  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Takata,  Wallace  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Talbott,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TaUman,  Justin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tauber,  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Henry  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Otis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  S.  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teague.  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thatcher,  WUllam  E.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Nicholas  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Leroy  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  MlUard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Probyn  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thorn,  Bernard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thorn,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thorpe,  Carl  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thruston,  M.  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tljerlna,  Cruz  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlppett,  Jack  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tochterman,  Grellet,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Todd,  Morris  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TraU,  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trlvlerl,  Lawrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tuccl,  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tucker,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turley,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tyson,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
UnderhUl,  Otis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uslak,  Leonard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Verdln,  Jlmmle  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vincent,  Jack  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VltleUo,  Vincent  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagenhals,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Clarence  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walter,  James  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warde,  Gerald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watklns,  Byron  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson,  Page  A.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weatherford,  L.  E.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wells,  PavU  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wells,  Roy  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Werner,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WesseU,  Gordon  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West,  Roy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  CTardle  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Olney  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  PhUlp  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlest,  Raymond  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUes,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUkes,  Earl  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUlard,  George  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams,  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams,  Enoch  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WlUlams,  Howard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wiuiams,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUUams,  Lawrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams,  Leroy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams,  O.  H.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WlUlams,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUUs.  Hlen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson,  LoweU  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winkler,  Jack  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winn,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlrtz,  Anthony  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolfe,  Wallace  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  Bobby  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Wood,  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  Rosemary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodson,  WUllam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodward,  Clement  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  Peter,  254-34r-4887. 
Tanssens,  Leon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tarbrough,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yearout,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
York,  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Youmans,  Edgar  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Howard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zabel,  Patrick  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zallen,  Harold,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zimmerman,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlmmermann,  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zurfluh,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Cllnkscales,  J.  W.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Currle,  Charles  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Douglas,  FrankUn  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elmore,  Harold  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Field,  Harold  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lxikaszewskl.  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGowan,  Matthew,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PerreUl,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rice,  Albert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robertson,  Russell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner,  Ralph  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wayman,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ABMT  NTmSE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Bpooner,  L.  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SIEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Eagon,  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VETERINART   CORPS 

To  lie  lieutenant  colonel 

Brewer,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  691,  693,  and 
594: 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Leaver,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schrlcker,  James  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vines,  Donald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  foUowlng-named  Army  National  Guard 
officers  for  appointment  In  the  Reserve  of 
the  Army  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3386: 

ARMY   PROMOTION   LIST 

To  be  colonel 
Anderson,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barker,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benway,  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CaUlcott,  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crozier,  Edward  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DUlon,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dougherty,  Frank  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elsenbarth,  Harold  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  Durwood  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hauk,  Prank  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hegarty,  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUl,  WUlard  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Homier,  Delbert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lorenzo,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McBlnlght,  James  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rames,  Claude  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sajer,  Gerald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephens,  Elmer  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweet,  Dean  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Throwe,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Varner,  Joel  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward,  Homer  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wubbens,  Marvin  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


CHAFLAIK 

To  be  colonel 
McMaln,  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  he  colonel 

James,  Herbert  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ottensmeyer,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WaUace,  Clinton  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wight,  WUlard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  foUowlng-named  Army  National  OuaM 
officers  for  appointment  In  the  Reserve  of 
the  Army  of  the  United  States,  \inder  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  U£.C.,  section  3385: 

ARMT  PROMOTIOIT  LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  coUmel 

Armstrong,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bennett,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BoU,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Craker,  PhUlp  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

EhrUch,  Addison  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Flattery,  Mark  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gore,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grenler,  WUfrld  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hansen,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harrison,  Patrick  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Herrero,  Ismael  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Llston,  WUllam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maler,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Memgskau,  Dale  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Markle,  Fred  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCarrel,  H.  Denis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mees,  Exigene  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mora,  Alfredo  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Orton,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Peterson,  LesUe  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plgg,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Proctor,  Orval  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Red,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richard,  Marland  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richardson,  Alan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rldgway,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roubert,  Modesto  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ryan,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Savage,  John  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Seldon,  WendeU  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shorter,  Sam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tatum,  WlUlam  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thorn,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ulbrlght,  Jack  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Van  Ekeren,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walker,  Sidney  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WaUace,  Carl  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  foUowlng-named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  sec- 
tions 3366  and  3367: 

ARMT  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Qwln,  Charles  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hlnshaw,  Raybom  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Laskoskle,  Lawrence  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McMaster,  WlUlam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meeker,  David  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MondelU,  Raymond  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Trlvlerl,  Lawrence  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
In  THE  Marine  Corps 
The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cer Training  Corps)  graduates  for  permanent 
appointment  to  the   grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant m  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Anderson,  Curtis  J. 
Budka,  Andrew  J. 
Carter,  Richard  R. 
Clifton,  David  R. 
Groves,  David  A. 
Halton,  Patrick  K. 
Jeffrey,  Benjamin  W. 
Lupton,  Robert  E. 


O'Hara,  James  R. 
Keclne,  John 
Richardson, 

Edmond  T. 
Stevens,  Roland  E. 
Winter,  WlUlam  E. 
Wydler,  Arthur  A. 
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The  following-named   (Navy 
entlflc   education  program)    for 
appointment  to  the   grade  of  second 
tenant  In  the  Marine  Corps,  sulject 
qualifications  therefor  as  provide*  1 
Alflerl,  Louis  J.  Gebhardt, 

Averett,  Cecil  M.  Plautz.  Richard 

Bond.  James  Praytor,  Ds  nny 

Brown,  Jerry  L.  Schwarz,  Kenneth 

Byrnes,  Michael  Steenberg, 

The  following-named  U.S.  Navkl 
graduates  for  permanent  appoint!  aent 
grade  of  second  lieutenant   la 
Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
as  provided  by  law: 
Anthony.  Gregory  M. 
Apple,  Robert  E.,  Jr. 
Atchison,  Donald  H. 
Bachman,  B.  M. 
Bailey.  Johnny  P. 
Bam,'  William  P. 
Bandlow.  Richard  A. 
Bender.  Robert  H. 
Berger,  Kenneth 
Blackwell.  Charles  H 


eplisted  scl- 

permanent 

lleu- 

to  the 

by  law: 

( >eorge 


:3ralg 

Academy 

to  the 

:he  Marine 

therefor 


Rich  ard 


Koch. 
Kondreck, 
Kramllch, 
Lademan, 
Lane, 
Lanjser 
Larkln, 
Laurie,  Hoi- 
Lee,  Roberl 
Llndberg, 


Fran  Llln 
Francis 
Rolert 


Boyd.  Raymond  A.,  Jr.  Llpsmeyer 


Breen.  Dennis  J 
Brotherton,  Roderick 

L. 
Brousseau,  Mark  J. 
Brovm,  Scott  Lee 
Bultemelr.  Mark  A. 
Calhoun.  Larry  W. 
Calkins.  Steven  C. 
Calkins.  Thomas  R. 
Campbell,  James  H.. 

in 

Canterna.  Don  L. 
Carlson,  Robert  C.  Jr. 
Carr.  Edgar  B. 
Carroll,  Jere  J. 
Compton.  Joseph  H. 
Cory.  Robert  B. 
Costa,  Mark  A. 
Cronauer,  Victor  T. 
Davidson.  John  S. 
Davis.  Charles  M. 
Delpuppo,  Enrico  O. 
Devane.  Mark  P. 
Dicks.  John  J. 
Donaldson,  Scott  E. 
Donofrlo.  Edward  J. 
Dubulsson.  Peter  J. 
Dunn,  Frank  D. 
Eaton.  Edmund  D.,  Jr. 
Ebanks.  Oary  H. 
Elfleln.  Robert  W. 
Oleser,  Christopher  P. 
Glenn.  Steele  H. 
Gordon.  Wellington  H 
Graham.  John  W.  P.. 

Jr. 
Graham,  Sammy  C. 
Hanson,  Stephen  D. 
Hendrlckson,  Lelf  H. 
Hoagland,  David  L. 
Hoffman,  Thomas  W. 
Hogan,  Gerald  P. 
Holsteln.  David  D. 
Holt,  Luther  E.,  Jr. 
Hook,  Wlinam  D. 
Jackson,  James  E.,  Jr. 
Jacobs,  Joseph  M. 
Jauregul.  John  A. 
Jefferson.  Donald  S. 
Johnson.  Richard  P. 
Jones.  Jimmy  B. 
Jones.  Larry  W. 
Kanaga,  Stephen  C. 
Kasica.  Edward  M 
Kelly,  Sean 
Kerlek.  George.  Jr. 
Klser.  John  B. 
Klappert,  Thomas  G 
Klein,  Steven  A. 


Wll  lam 

Che 
Ro)ert 


Etw 


Loughran 

MacAlUstei 

MacFadden 

Marquardt 

Marsh 

Marshall. 

Martin 

Maruchl, 

Jr. 
Maslowskl 
McBrlde 

in 

McCanna 
McDonougli 

M. 
McHale 
McKeone. 
McClellan. 
Mechllng. 
Meyer 
Mitchell. 
Mock,  Stevfe 
Mosls.  Dirk 
Novlckl 
O'Brien 
OTtonnell, 
Orr,  Bryan; 
Owen,  Jacl 
Perrlch 
Peters 
Peterson, 
Peterson, 
Pletropaul(  i 

J. 
Plggott, 
Pons,  Jam^ 
Rltacco 
Robertson 
Ruescher, 
Rush,  Johii 
Ryan 
Sanborn, 
Schaefer, 
Schlalch, 
Seamans, 
Senn, 
ShauUs, 
Shea 
Shipley. 
Shirk. 
Smith. 
Smith. 
Sorrell 
Jr.  Stewart, 
Stewart. 
Stone. 
Strait 
Stuart 
Teskey, 


C. 
3eorge  E. 
:  ilchard  S. 
1  VlUiam  J. 
D. 
P. 
L..  Jr. 
ard  J. 
E. 
:|lchael  W. 
William  M. 
3avid  W. 
Steven  C. 
Gary  D. 
Bruce  H. 

E. 
ez.  III 
W. 
'William  L., 
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Thomas,  Kenneth  E.    Warden,  John  P. 


Robert  D. 
rtancls  A., 


:}rad  A. 
Michael 

Dajnlel  M. 
(Jharles  E. 
David  C. 
i  Indrew  D. 
Tin:  othy  H. 
Michael  C. 
n  R. 

P.  D.,  Ill 
ard  J. 
Daniel  C. 
WUllam  P. 
C. 

E  Jr. 
D^vld  W. 
Doi  glas  T. 
( liarles  L. 
jjerrold  B. 
Lawrence 


Ja  nes 


St  even 


W. 
E. 
M. 

Donald  E. 
1  lonald  W. 
D. 
Timothy  J. 
SUchael  B. 
James  H. 
I  brman  G. 
Wark  A. 
C.Jr. 
W. 
Edwird  T. 

W  lUam  J.,  Jr. 
Dontld  P. 
L. 
Daild  L. 
De|inls  C. 

A..  Jr. 
R  chard  A. 
M. 
M. 

A.,in 

G. 


,  Chai  les 
St  ;ven 


Douglas 
,  Thomas  : 
,  Jaiies 
Junes 


Waters,  William,  Jr. 
Watson,  Gene  D.  M. 
White,  Thomas  B.,  Ill 
Tencha,  John  M.,  Jr. 
Young,  David  H. 


Tongate,  Billy  W. 
Troffer,  Lawrence  E., 

Jr. 
Trudeau,  Barry  W. 
TwadeU,  WUllam  M. 
Volth,  Charles  P. 

The  following-named  VS.  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy graduates  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  In  the 
Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  quallflcations 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Casey,  James  M. 

Dulln,  Patrick  J. 

Lutz.  David  W. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  (commissioned  war- 
rant officers /warrant  officers)  for  temporary 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  first  lieutenant 
in  the  Marine  Corps,  for  limited  duty,  sub- 
ject to  the  quallflcations  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

Achten,  Ronald  Lamerson,  Jerry  L. 

Anderson.  William  E.    Lary,  Albert  R. 
Anti,  Ra3anond  L.  Llsh,  Thomas  C. 

Baggs.  Marlon  R.  Loftus.  Redmond  J., 

Baker,  Lorenza  T.  Jr. 

Barrlentes,  Hector  Loynes,  John  W. 
Battlsta,  Salvatore  A.  Lum,  Allen  J.  A. 
Belflore,  James  A.  Maire,  William  S. 

Bender.  Ronald  L.  Marlowe,  John  P. 

Blsplinghoff,  Gary  W.  Matthias,  Raymond  C. 
Blake.  Robert  L.  McCall.  Jimmy  E. 

Blount.  John  L.,  Jr.       McGee,  James  H. 
Boedefeld,  Ralf  R.         Meadors,  William  D., 
Box,  Prank  E.  ITT 

Branum,  James  V.  Medor,  Ellory  M. 
Brown,  Palmer  Merrlfleld,  Larry  G. 

Byrne,  William  G.,  Jr.  Odom,  HUlman  R.,  Jr. 
Caldwell,  William  Penn,  William  D. 

Carmlchael,  Stuart  F.  Pitcher.  Alfred  M. 
Cartler,  Thomas  E.        Qulnn,  Paul  F. 
Churchman,  James  D.  Robinson.  Nell  H. 
Clarke.  Michael  J.  Rocheleau.  Alfred  R. 

Clemens,  Edgar  L.         Russell,  James  E. 
Clifford,  Gerald  R.         Sandwich.  Stephen  A. 
Cordero-Torres,  Jose     Sellers.  Thomas  R. 

N.,  Jr.  Shumpert,  David  E. 

Comette.  Hubert  C.      Skipper,  Mlnter  C,  Jr. 
Curtis,  Rex  L.  Snipes,  Isaac  A. 

Douglas,  Arthur  J.        Southard,  Alan  J. 
Eure,  James  L.  Strohscheln,  Raymond 

Evans,  Jack  H.  R. 

Fields,  Bobby  J.  Swindell,  Thomas  E. 

Gallan,  Craig  D.  Thorpe,  Joseph 

Goddard,  Nell  W.  Tomllnson,  William  G. 

Gordon,  Ellwood  D.       Trippleton,  Eugene  M, 
Gour,  Oliver  F.,  Jr,        Vallee,  Daniel 
Gutierrez,  Pedro  Walker,  William  J. 

Hawkins,  Emerson  W.  Washington,  Rufus  J. 
Hayes,  Albert  L.    .         Webb,  Patrick  J. 
Hayward,  Thomas  E.     Webb,  Leonard  R. 
Hess.  John  D.  Whiting.  William  A. 

Hoffman.  Ronald  G.     Windsor,  Bruce  M.,  Jr. 
Hohnhorat,  William,     Wltek,  Anthony  P. 

Jr.  Woodard.  BUly  W. 

Hopkins,  Julius  B.         Wright,  Charles  G. 
Johnson,  William  R.      Yantorn,  James  J. 
Johnson.  Charles  A.       Yarbrough,  John  D. 
Keene,  John  S.  Young,  Charles  E. 

Klndschy.  Orvllle  P.  Yow.  Arthur,  Jr. 
Klnsey,  Chester  C. 

The  following-named  (staff  noncommis- 
sioned officers)  for  temporary  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  In  the 
Marine  Corps,  for  limited  duty,  subject  to 
the  quallflcations  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

Bacon,  Leland  W.  Boyd.  Joseph  S. 

Bailey.  Robert  H.  Brewer.  Glenn  A. 

Ballgnasay.  Ernest  N.  Bryant.  Richard  A. 
Bartley,  Robert  L.  Bulock.  Cecil  C. 

Black,  James  Burell,  John  D. 

Bos,  Richard  E.  Burkbart,  Ted  M. 


Callaghan,  Charles  J.  Johnson.  Andrew  L. 
Carey.  William  G.  Justice,  Charles  M. 

Carlson,  Gary  R.  Lamm,  Allen  O. 

Carlson,  Roger  W.         Latour,  Leonard  W. 
Carmoney,  Albert  R.,   Llndstrom,  George  W. 

Jr.  Logan,  James  D. 

Carnot,  Robert  A,         Manchester,  Harry,  Jr. 
Casey,  Jackie  V.  McAllister,  Clifton 

Cerqua,  Vincent  McCarthy,  John  W. 

Clark,  Gerald  M.,  Sr.      McDanlel,  Arthur  R. 
Clark,  Oary  B.  Monaco.  Robert  B.,  Sr. 

Cole.  Quentm  M.  Morgan.  Ralph  F. 

Corbln.  Joseph  G.  Morgan,  Marlon  K. 

Corby.  Carl  H.,  Jr.  Morrow,  Harvey  D. 

Cox.  John  W.  Moseley.  Anthony  D. 

Damewood.  Walter  W.,  Myers,  Harry  L.,  Jr. 

Jr.  Ogden,  John  P. 

Doherty.  Arthiu-  D.,  Jr.  Owen,  Charles  T. 
Domino,  Stanley  Phllson,  James  R. 

Dorsett,  John  P.  QuagUa,  Joseph  J. 

Douglas.  Thomas  C.      Renzelman.  David  M. 
Doyle.  Thomas  J.  Robinson,  William  J. 

Elsbury,  Kenneth  E.  Rowland,  Otis  E. 
Fennell.  Daniel  F.,  Jr.  Rucb,  Donald  R. 
Files,  Ralph  H.  Rudolph,  Edwin  A.,  Jr. 

Fleet.  Richard  W.  Shea,  Howard  D. 
Frederlckson,  Shepherd,  Donald  R. 

Robert  R.  Slaugh,  Larry  W. 

Frlnk.  Herbert  L.  Smith.  Paris  G.,  Jr. 

Gray,  Peter  V.  Snodgrass.  Russell  A., 

Guthrie,  Jackie  W.  Jr. 

Haley.  Ronald  H.  Soflo,  Franklin  J. 

Hammer,  Donald  W.      Spencer,  Roger  K. 
Harlow,  Roger  H.,  Jr.     Stottlemyer,  Merle  E. 
Harrelson,  Samuel  T.,  Sunderland,  Jesse  O. 

Jr.  Sunn.  Larry  A. 

Harrison,  Gregory  Sviranson,  Donald  G. 

Haynes,  Michael  D.  Tate,  Charles  N. 
Hendrix.  Terry  W.  Thomas,  James  E. 

HolUngs worth,  Roy  J.  Tomllnson.  James  R. 
Hoogerwerff,  John  C.    Tootle,  Garvin  C. 
Horan,  WUllam  J.  Turley,  Glenn  H. 

Innls,  Donald  A.  Waltrlp,  Edward  E. 

Iverson,  Robert  D.         Weeks,  Loyd  T. 
Jessup.  Charles  W.        Whitney,  Harold  E.,  Jr. 
Johnson.  Billy  P.  Williams,  Eddie  N. 

Johnson,  Patrick  M. 

The  following-named  U.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy graduate  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  subject  to  the  quallflcations  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

Jackson,  Dennis  M. 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Academy 
graduates  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law : 

Russell,  James  E. 

Short.  William  E.,  Jr. 

U.S.  District  Cotjhts 

J.  Foy  Guin,  Jr.,  of  Alabama,  to  be  a 
U.8.  district  Judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  Alabama  vice  Clarence  W.  Allgood,  retired. 

James  H.  Hancock,  of  Alabama,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  Alabama  vice  Seybourn  H.  Lynne,  retired. 
Department  op  Justice 

John  R.  WUks,  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Indiana 
for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  William  C.  Lee, 
resigning. 

Farm  Credit  Administration 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board,  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  for  terms  expiring 
March  31, 1979: 

Luther  W.  Jennejahn,  of  New  York,  vice 
Jonathan  Davis,  term  expiring. 

Alfred  Underdahl,  of  North  Dakota,  vice 
MUlard  F.  Dalley,  term  expiring. 
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PRESIDENT  LYNDON  BAINES 
JOHNSON 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  20,  1973 

Mr.  VANIK.  Ml-.  Speaker,  Lyndon 
Johnson,  our  36th  President,  was  a  man 
uniquely  endowed  with  the  virtue  of  im- 
patience. He  was  impatient  with  the  rac- 
ism which  poisons  our  national  spirit. 
He  was  impatient  with  all  forms  of  in- 
tolerance. He  was  impatient  with  eco- 
nomic injustice  which  keeps  millions  in 
this  country  living  in  poverty.  He  was 
impatient  with  the  prejudices  which  pre- 
vent some  of  our  citizens  from  living 
with  dignity  and  humanity.  Above  all, 
Lyndon  Johnson  was  impatient  with  our 
national  complacence.  He  could  not  un- 
derstand how  a  country  so  rich  could 
deny  to  some  of  its  citizens  a  full  meas- 
ure of  that  richness. 

He  was  a  person  impatient  with  the 
illness  of  American  society.  Only  his 
ideal,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  ex- 
ceeded his  monumental  program  of  so- 
cial gains — the  Civil  Rights  Act,  medi- 
care, the  education  programs,  and  Head- 
start. 

But  Lyndon  Johnson's  Great  Society 
was  not  merely  a  conglomeration  of 
legislative  programs.  Lyndon  Johnson's 
dreams  have  become  our  dreams;  his 
goals,  our  goals.  In  1965,  President 
Johnson  addressed  the  commencement 
class  at  Howard  University  with  these 
words: 

Our  earth  is  the  home  of  revolution.  In 
every  comer  of  the  continent,  men  charged 
with  hope  contend  in  ancient  ways  in  the 
pursuit  of  Justice.  They  reach  for  the  new- 
est of  weapons  to  realize  the  oldest  of 
dreams,  that  each  may  walk  in  freedom  and 
pride,  stretching  his  talents,  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  the  earth. 

I  was  with  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
at  the  signing  of  the  medicare  bill  in 
the  Truman  Library  in  Independence, 
Mo.,  and  I  never  saw  a  happier  man.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  Vietnam  war,  he 
might  have  entirely  succeeded  in  win- 
ning the  war  against  poverty  and  in- 
tolerance. 

As  for  now,  even  the  tragedy  of  Viet- 
nam cannot  obscure  the  essential  hu- 
manity of  the  man.  Historians  will  de- 
bate for  years  his  role  in  that  conflict; 
but  we  should  not  allow  this  debate  to 
detract  from  the  contributions  that  Lyn- 
don Johnson  made  to  all  Americans. 
Without  the  efforts  of  Lyndon  Johnson, 
millions  of  aged  would  be  without  med- 
ical care;  millions  of  blacks  would  re- 
main in  the  political  backwaters;  mil- 
lions of  poor  children  would  be  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  to  overcome  their  dis- 
advantage through  a  program  of  pre- 
school education;  and  millions  of  other 
young  citizens  would  be  deprived  of  con- 
tinuing their  education  beyond  the  sec- 
ondary level. 

In  the  end  we  should  look  at  the  life  of 


Lyndon  Johnson  as  an  ideal  to  which  we 
must  continually  rededicate  ourselves. 
His  words  will  serve  as  an  inspiration  to 
us  in  our  time  of  doubt,  our  hour  of  de- 
spair. His  call  will  be  remembered  by  all 
men  devoted  to  the  elimination  of  human 
suffering. 


GAS    SHORTAGE    HURTS 
INDEPENDENTS 


HON.  THOMAS  F.  EAGLETON 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  20,  1973 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing Monday's  debate  in  the  Senate  over 
an  amendment  to  strike  from  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  a  provision  giv- 
ing the  President  standby  authority  to 
allocate  scarce  petroleum  products,  a 
question  was  raised  about  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation.  It  was  suggested  that 
perhaps  the  problem  of  gasoline  short- 
ages has  been  exaggerated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an 
article  by  John  Fialka  which  appeared  in 
the  March  9,  1973,  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  and  Daily  News. 
This  article  describes  graphically  the 
plight  of  thousands  of  small  and  inde- 
pendent oil  dealers  and  suppliers  who 
have  been  the  first  to  feel  the  impact  of 
gasoline  and  oil  shortages.  As  the  article 
notes,  this  independent  segment  of  the 
petroleum  industry  is  the  consumers' 
principal  bulwark  against  higher  gasoline 
prices,  and  its  survival  is  critically  im- 
portant in  the  efifort  to  control  inflation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Our  PmcL  Shortages — Pinch  Hits  Gas  Pumps 
(By  John  Fialka) 

Rufus  P.  Llmpp  of  Marshall.  Mo.,  has  a 
problem  that  the  nation  may  become  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  before  the  end  of  the 
summer 

Although  rumors  and  signs  of  an  impend- 
ing gasoline  shortage  have  surfaced  In  Wash- 
ington m  recent  weeks,  Llmpp  and  thousands 
of  "private  brand"  gasoline  station  owners 
like  him  have  been  struggling  with  the  short- 
age for  as  much  as  six  months. 

The  struggle  has  now  evolved,  for  Limpp, 
Into  what  may  be  the  free  enterprise  system's 
strangest  new  marketing  philosophy. 

There  have  been  days  now  when  Llmpp 
has  to  close  all  nine  of  his  "Mars"  gasoline 
stations  so  they  will  not  run  out  of  gasoline. 
He  has  discovered  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
pump  his  underground  fuel  tanks  empty. 

When  they  are  emptied,  they  become  buoy- 
ant and,  when  the  ground  Is  wet,  they  have  a 
tendency  to  pop  out  of  the  ground,  break- 
ing fuel  pipes  and  causing  damage. 

Limpp  has  considered  pumping  them  full 
of  water  to  hold  them  down.  "If  I  did  that, 
though,  then  I'd  really  be  out  of  business, 
wouldn't  I?"  he  explained  to  a  reporter. 

Instead,  Llmpp  has  been  experimenting 
with  one  of  his  Kansas  City  stations,  pricing 
its  gasoline  4  cents  higher  than  the  station 
across  the  street.  He  doesn't  sell  much  gas. 
but  he  keeps  his  tanks  in  the  ground. 


"The  trouble  is,  we  don't  have  any  game 
plan  for  this  kind  of  operation,"  he  said. 

According  to  statistics  released  by  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute,  the  nation's 
"game  plan"  for  fuel  production  Is  now  seri- 
ously out  of  kilter.  A  fuel  oil  shortage,  trig- 
gered In  part  by  a  natural  gas  shortage,  ne- 
cessitated a  crash  program  by  oil  refiners  to 
produce  enough  heating  oil  to  last  out  the 
winter. 

The  emphasis  on  heating  oil  has  now 
brought  on  the  likelihood  of  a  gasoline  short- 
age. And  dlesel  fuel,  which  Is  already  in 
tight  supply,  may  present  a  second  shortage 
situation.  Both  shortages,  if  they  are  not  pre- 
vented, are  likely  to  cause  consumers  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  money. 

First,  the  gasoline  shortage.  There  Is  a  gap 
between  this  year's  stocks  of  gasoline  and 
the  amount  on  hand  last  year  at  this  tlm» 
that  amounts  to  around  20  million  barrels. 
The  gap  now  appears  to  be  growing,  although 
the  demand  for  gasoline  this  spring  and 
summer  Is  expected  to  be  up  by  at  least  10 
percent 

The  first  casualty  of  a  major  supply  short- 
age will  be  the  network  of  small  oil  compa- 
nies which  are  not  affiliated  with  major  oil 
companies  and.  thus,  have  no  crude  or, 
usually,  no  refinery  of  their  own.  About  10 
percent  of  the  gasoline  sold  In  the  U.S.  Is 
believed  to  come  from  little  stations  such  as 
Llmpp's. 

Llmpp  and  other  station  owners  have  al- 
ways depended  on  supplies  of  surplus  gaso- 
line, produced  usually  by  major  refiners  In 
excess  of  their  needs,  supplies  which  are  no 
longer  there. 

PRICE   RISE    SEEN 

One  authority  on  gasoline  marketing.  Dr. 
Fred  C.  Allvlne,  a  professor  at  Georgia  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  believes  that  the  pri- 
vate brand  stations,  by  underselling  major, 
nationally  advertised  brands  by  3  to  5  cents, 
now  function  as  the  main  control  on  g&so- 
llne  prices. 

If  the  "supply  squeeze"  shuts  down  a  large 
number  of  private  brand  stations,  tm  event 
which  Allvlne  believes  Is  possible  In  the  next 
few  months,  he  expects  major  oil  companies 
will  raise  the  price  of  gasoline. 

"Should  this  happen,"  he  recently  told  the 
Cost  of  Llvmg  Council,  "the  public  at  large 
will  pay  a  very  high  price." 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  how  far  the  gasoline 
shortage  has  progressed  since  it  was  first  no- 
ticed by  private  brand  stations  on  the  West 
Coast  last  fall. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Society  of  Inde- 
pendent Gasoline  Marketers  of  America 
(SIGMA),  which  has  about  200  private 
brand  members,  said  the  group  has  been 
unable  to  come  up  with  any  firm  numbers 
on  the  extent  of  the  shortage.  "It's  a  kind 
of  fear  thing.  A  lot  of  our  members  are  still 
trying  to  deal  with  major  suppliers.  Some 
of  them  compete  against  each  other.  They 
are  afraid  to  divulge  competitive  Informa- 
tion." 

"Let  me  put  It  this  way,"  he  added.  "We 
don't  have  any  members  who  aren't  experi- 
encing a  shortage." 

Hugh  Lacy  is  vice  president  of  Urlch  Oil 
Company,  which  owns  100  gas  stations  and 
wholesales  gasoline  to  about  300  others  on 
the  West  Coast. 

Urlch.  the  company  that  Invented  the 
self-service  gas  station  shortly  after  World 
War  II,  has  suffered  from  temporary  spot 
shortages  throughout  the  winter.  Its  main 
contract  with  a  major  gasoline  supplier  will 
end  this  month. 

Urlch  will  then  have  to  "cut  off"  the  300 
stations.  Lacy  believes,  and  begin  to  padlock 
some  of  Its  own. 
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"This    whole    damned    Industr^ 
down  the  drain,"  said  Lacy.  He 
major  oil  companies  are  now 
pronged    war"    with    the    prlvat* 
First,  he  explained,  they  cut  off 
tracts:  second,  they  have  opened 
of  new  stations  with  strange-soun 
that  are  now  competing  at  the 
level  with   the  private  branders 
amplea  are  Exxon's  "Alert."  Mob|l 
and  Phillips"  'Red  Ball." 

R.  J.  Peterson  Is  board  chalrmai 
OU  Co.,  which,  at  200  stations  Is 
of  the  little  oil  companies 
Midwest. 

Last  winter,  he  noted,  Martin 
separate   oU    refining   companies, 
almost  all  of  the  major  ones,  am  1 
to  locate  only  2.1  million  of  the 
barrels  of  gasoline  It  needs  this 

Peterson  believes  that  the 
ment,  by  giving  Its  primary 
needs  of  major.  International  oil 
Is  to  blame.  "They're  the  ones 
In  this  position." 

When  a  private  brand  marketer 
gasoline,  there  is  only  one  place 
It  Is  called  the  Oil  Import  Appeals 
obscure  Interior  Department 
near  an  Arlington  shopping  centei 
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According    to    Lewis    Flagg    IH, 
recently  removed  as  chairman  of 
man  board.  Its  usual  business  Is 
oil  Import  licenses  or  "tlclcets"  to 
who  have  experienced  supply 

Out  of  the  thousands  of  applicants 
appeared  before  the  board  up  to 
only  six  had  ever  asked  to  impon. 
In  January,  there  were  more  than 
for  gasoline  on  Flagg's  desk,  all  of 
private  branders. 

After    giving    several    substantlil 
license  awards  to  private  brand 
Flagg  was  summarily  removed 
February.  The  Interior  Departmen|t 
reason  for  his  removal.  Sen 
Intyre,  D-N.H.,  has  charged  that 
cause  Flagg  attempted  to  help  the 
try's  smaller  bxisinessmen  to 

The  board,  however,  continues 
Import  licenses  to  small  companies 
gasoline. 

Paul  Castenguay,  who  has  now 
private  brand  stations  of  a  chain  of 
operated  In  Minneapolis,   believes 
licenses   are   virtually   worthless 
companies. 

The  awards  are  so  small  that  It 
impossible,  he  maintains,  for  such  a 
to  charter  a  tanker  and  then 
the  oil  Inland.  And  major  companle^ 
ing  to  Castenguay  and  others 
to  trade  their  product  for  Import 

"I  might  as  well  burn  the 
Castenguay,  referring  to  a  recent 
him  by  the  board. 

What  do  major  oil  companies 
situation?   A   marketing   expert 
them,  who  asked  that  bis  name  not 
put  It  this  way. 

"They  (the  private  branders) 
been  yelling.   Perhaps   this   year 
something  to  yell  about.  We  are 
problems  and  when  we're  short  we 
take  care  of  our  own  stations  first 

"We  used  to  carry  these  people 
our  refineries  full  and  selling  the 
there  Is  no  excess.  The  energy  picnic 
he  added. 

HARD  TO  nCPOBT 

Unlike  crude  oil,  which  has  been  brought 
into  thlfl  country  In  huge  quantities,  gaso- 
line may  be  difficult  to  Import  In  substantial 
amounts.  European  refineries  hav)e  tradi- 
tionally concentrated  on  the  heating  oil 
market  and  the  relatively  small  subpUes  of 
gasoline  they  do  pnxluce  are  frequfntly  be- 
low the  octane  rating  necessary  td  operate 
the  high  compression  engine  of  the  J  merican 
car. 

Short  of  gasoline  rationing,  a  contingency 
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which  the  White  House  is  now  studying,  the 
most  repeated  solution  to  the  problem  is  to 
build  more  refineries. 

There  are  no  new  refineries  being  planned 
In  the  United  States.  Rawlelgh  Warner  Jr., 
board  chairman  of  Mobil,  which  opened  the 
most  recent  new  refinery  at  Jollet,  111.,  in 
January,  said  that  major  companies  are  no 
longer  willing  to  take  on  the  repeated  battles 
with  environmentalists  and  mounting  labor 
costs  Involved  with  refinery  site  location  and 
construction. 

Nevertheless,  he  told  the  Cost  of  Living 
CouncU,  the  VS.  will  not  catch  up  with  its 
fuel  problems  unless  it  finds  a  way  to  build 
five  medium-sized  refineries  each  year  "from 
now  to  the  end  of  the  decade." 

Many  government  experts  agree  with 
Warner  and  believe  that  the  federal  <?ovem- 
ment  will  soon  have  to  provide  some  form 
of  incentive  for  refinery  construction. 

REFINEBT  IDLED 

However,  to  the  residents  of  Cushing,  Okla., 
(pop.  8,500)  Warner's  argument  might  sound 
stnoige.  The  town's  major  industry,  a  rela- 
tively modem  refinery,  capable  of  processing 
19,000  barrels  of  petroleum  a  day,  stands  idle. 
On  Feb.  7,  the  refinery,  owned  by  Midland 
Cooperatives  Inc.,  a  farm  cooperative,  shut 
down.  It  had  run  out  of  crude  oil.  According 
to  Forrest  S.  Fuqua,  its  manager.  Midland 
decided  to  stage  a  premature  overhaul  of 
equipment,  rather  than  lay  off  the  refinery's 
work  force  of  165  men. 

Next  week  the  overhaul  wlU  end.  Neither 
the  federal  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness. 
(OEP) ,  the  state  of  Oklahoma,  nor  any  other 
governmental  agencies  working  on  the  prob- 
lem apparatus  has  been  able  to  persuade  the 
major  oil  companies  that  control  the  crude 
oil  in  the  fields  near  Cushing  to  part  with 
any. 

So  far,  to  allow  Midland  to  participate  in 
the  nation's  Oil  Import  Program,  the  Interior 
Department  has  Issued  Midland  Import  li- 
censes for  over  2'^  million  barrels  of  crude 
oU. 

In  the  past,  the  licenses  have  been  val- 
uable. Midland,  like  many  small  Interior  re- 
fineries who  do  not  have  the  capacity  to  im- 
port oil,  has  always  traded  its  licenses  to 
major  oil  companies  for  domestic  crude. 

"All  of  a  sudden,  bang,  it  doesn't  work  any- 
more and  here  we  are  sitting  high  and  dry," 
said  Puqua. 

Thus,  at  a  time  of  acute  fuel  shortage  in 
the  upper  Midwest.  Midland,  which  supplies 
fuel  to  over  200,000  farm  families,  is  out  of 
business. 

And  Midland  Is  not  alone.  The  Interior  De- 
partment recently  studied  a  sample  of  eleven 
independent  refineries  in  the  Midwest  and 
found  eight  of  them  running  well  below  ca- 
pacity. Five  of  them  have  had  to  cut  sales  of 
dlesel  oil. 

The  problem,  according  to  an  Interior 
memorandum,  was  that  the  "majors  (are) 
not  willing  to  exchange  import  tickets  (li- 
censes) because:  a.  they  are  busy  utilizing 
their  own  tickets  first;  b.  they  have  no  more 
domestic  crude  to  offer  for  tickets." 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  problem  Is  serious 
enough  to  draw  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  L. 
Butz  Into  the  fuel  shortage  problem. 

Agriculture's  problem  is  that  the  Nixon 
administration's  massive  attempt  to  reorient 
the  nation's  farmers  to  production,  rather 
than  subsidy,  will  hinge  on  increased  supplies 
of  gasoline  and  especially  dlesel  fuel  to  oper- 
ate tractors  this  spring. 

Farmers  are  authorized  this  year  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  acres  they  till  by  up  to 
40  million  acres.  Much  of  the  new  land,  ac- 
cording to  an  Agriculture  report  on  the  sub- 
ject, has  been  in  the  Soil  Bank  for  years  and 
will  require  extensive  plowing. 

In  addition,  because  of  the  wet,  cold 
weather  last  fall,  farmers  in  the  com  belt 
fell  30  percent  behind  on  their  plowing  and 
will  have  to  catch  up  this  spring. 

Meanwhile,  farmers  have  been  switching 
from  gasoline  to  dlesel  tractors  in  large  n\un- 
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bers,  according  to  the  report.  "These  large 
tractors  are  heavy  consiuners  of  fuel,"  it  adds. 

According  to  Agriculture  sources  the  dlesel 
shortage  has  already  begim  to  slow  plowing 
in  Northern  Florida,  where  farmers  have  dis- 
covered that  they  wUl  be  held  to  last  year's 
level  of  fuel  purchases  by  oil  dealers. 

"The  phenomenon  is  likely  to  spread 
northward  along  with  the  plowing  season," 
said  one  source. 

As  the  Nixon  administration  grasps  for  a 
quick  way  to  repair  the  nation's  faltering 
fuel  supply  system,  it  wUl  discover  a  savage 
process  at  work  In  the  market  place.  The 
weaker,  smaller  companies  are  drying  up, 
leaving  increasing  shares  of  the  market  to 
the  major  oil  companies. 

Perhaps  the  most  poignant  portrait  of  this 
approaching  upheaval  is  seen  by  an  elderly 
owner  of  a  private  brand  gasoline  station  in 
a  southern  state. 

Although  he  has  been  selling  cut-rate  gaso- 
line since  the  Depression,  his  soiwces  of  sup- 
ply have  all  disappeared  in  recent  months 

StlU,  he  gets  by  with  a  little  help  from  hla 
friends.  One  of  them  drives  a  gasoline  truck 
for  a  major  oU  company.  Often,  after  mid- 
night, the  truck  arrives  and  smuggles  part  of 
its  precious  cargo  into  the  owner's  tank. 

"I  cut  my  teeth  on  a  kerosene  funnel,"  the 
owner  told  a  reporter.  "Ain't  nobody  going  to 
drive  me  out  of  this  business." 


WOOD  AND  THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

HON.  JOHN  B.  CONUN 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  19,  1973 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  energy 
supplies  in  the  United  States— natural 
gas,  fuel  oil,  and  coal— are  dwindling. 
And  as  Is  the  case  with  minerals,  the 
supplies  that  are  in  the  earth  today  are 
all  there  is  left  to  serve  mankind. 

Although  Americans  meike  up  only  6 
percent  of  the  world's  population,  we 
consume  35  percent  of  the  world's  ener- 
gy. Thirty-two  percent  of  the  gas  and  55 
percent  of  the  electricity  used  go  into 
homes  and  commercial  buildings — most 
of  it  for  heating  and  cooling. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  consider  this: 
Statistics  show  that  1  inch  of  wood  is 
4  times  as  eflBclent  an  Insulator  as 
cinder  block,  6  times  as  efficient  as 
brick,  15  times  as  efiBcient  as  concrete  or 
stone,  400  times  as  eflBclent  as  steel,  and 
1,770  times  as  efficient  as  aluminum. 

Wood  and  air,  either  alone  or  In  com- 
bination, are  excellent  insulators.  Mod- 
em wood  construction  combines  wood 
framing  and  airspaces  In  a  structural  as- 
sembly having  high  thermal  efficiency. 
The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  be- 
lieves that  with  proper  insulation  and 
construction  practices,  In  both  residen- 
tial and  commercial  structiires,  heating 
and  cooling  requirements  csui  be  reduced 
40  to  50  percent.  Just  think  of  the  fossil 
fuels  that  could  be  saved  for  the  people 
and  generations  ahead. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  other  end  of 
energy  consumption  too.  A  recent  report 
reveals  that  about  430  kilowatthours  of 
electricity  are  required  to  produce  a  ton 
of  lumber.  In  contrast  a  ton  of  steel  needs 
2,700  kilowatthoiirs  and  a  ton  of  alumi- 
num 17,000  kWh.  These  facts  demon- 
strate that  wood  has  exceptional  envi- 
ronmental advantages  and  that  we  had 
better  stait  intensively  managing  our 
only  renewable  resource. 
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GROCERIES  TAKE  BIGGER  BITE  OP 
PAY  THAN  BUTZ  SAYS? 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  20,  1973 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
Inserted  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  on  the  present  low  price  and  prob- 
able future  increase  in  the  cost  of  food. 
In  that  article  the  figure  16  percent  was 
used  as  that  part  of  the  consumer's  dol- 
lar going  for  food. 

A  more  recent  article  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  March  15,  1973,  indi- 
cates that  16  percent  is  a  deceptively  low 
figure  except  for  the  more  well-to-do: 
Oboceries  Take  Bigger  Bite  of  Pat  Than 
Btttz  Says? 
(By  PhUlp  W.  McKlnsey) 

Washington. — In  seeking  to  turn  aside  the 
groundswell  of  complaints  over  rising  food 
prices.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz 
frequently  says  that  Americans  last  year 
spent  less  than  16  percent  of  their  spendable 
personal  Income  for  food. 

Mr.  Butz,  an  economist  well  versed  in  sta- 
tistics, would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  that 
that  is  an  average  figure  that  cannot  be 
applied  to  everyone's  food  budget.  In  fact,  it 
applies  only  to  a  relatively  few  families  at 
the  top  of  the  Income  scale. 

The  16  percent  figure  does  not  reflect  the 
proportion  of  Its  income  the  average  U.S. 
family  spends  on  food  because  not  everyone 
has  the  same  income.  Past  a  point,  people  do 
not  eat  more  or  eat  better  even  if  they  can 
afford  to  do  so.  Thus  the  Incomes  of  the 
wealthy  drag  down  the  average  figure. 

Consider  these  three  Income  levels:  If  you 
work  40  hours  a  week  at  the  minimum  wage 
of  81.60  an  hour  for  a  full  year,  you  earn 
$3,328.  The  Labor  Department  estimates  that 
an  urban  family  of  4  needs  at  least  $7,280 
annually  to  lead  a  "subsistence  level"  exist- 
ence. And  in  1971,  the  latest  figure  available, 
the  median  family  income  in  the  U.S.  was 
110,286  Currently,  the  median  undoubtedly 
is  several  himdred  dollars  higher. 

But  using  the  Agriculture  Department's 
own  estimates  of  what  people  spend  for  food. 
It  is  possible  to  conclude  that  the  Income  of 
an  average  family  of  four  must  be  aVx>ve 
$20,000  before  food  expenditures  fall  to  no 
more  than  16  percent  of  spendable  earnings. 

The  calculations  are  a  bit  confusing,  pri- 
marily because  of  myriad  variations  in  fam- 
ily composition,  types  of  income,  tax  llabUl- 
ties,  and  willingness  to  buy  more  expensive 
foods.  However,  making  some  reasonable 
assumptions,  food  expenditures  can  be  related 
to  Income. 

The  Agricultural  Research  Service  of  U6DA 
publishes  quarterly  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
food  consumed  at  home  under  a  "low-cost 
plan,"  a  "moderate-cost"  plan,  and  a  "liberal 
plan."  Estimates  are  given  for  individuals 
and  for  different  size  famUies.  In  December, 
a  family  of  four,  comprising  a  man  and  a 
woman,  20  to  35  years  old,  a  child  aged  from 
6  to  9  and  a  boy  aged  9  to  12,  would  have 
spent  the  following  amounts  each  week: 
low-cost,  $33.60;  moderate-cost  $43;  and  lib- 
eral, $52.60. 

Before  relating  these  expenditures  to  in- 
come, however,  a  further  adjustment  needs 
to  be  made  to  take  account  of  food  bought 
away  from  home,  restaurant  meals  and 
•nacks,  for  example.  In  preparing  the  month- 
ly Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI),  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  estimates  that  food  at 
home  makes  up  78  percent  of  the  food  sector 
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of  the  CPI  and  food  away  from  home  22  per- 
cent. 

Just  like  that  16  percent  figure  used  by 
Mr.  Butz,  this  division  does  not  fit  everyone. 
It  is  estimated  for  families  earning  somewhat 
below  the  median  income  of  about  $10,000. 
People  earning  more  tend  to  spend  larger 
amounts  on  food  outside  the  home;  people 
earning  less  may  eat  out  less  often. 

Last,  total  income  must  be  adjusted  for 
tax  liabilities  to  get  a  figure  for  take-home 
pay.  Here,  for  simplicity,  assume  the  family 
of  four  has  only  one  wage  earner  and  that  in 
paying  his  income  tax  he  takes  the  standard 
deduction  and  files  a  joint  return. 

These  various  estimates  and  assumptions 
lead  to  the  following  table: 

FOOD    EXPENDITURES    AS    A    PERCENT    OF    SPENDABLE 
EARNINGS 


Annual  gross  income 


Low-cost 
plan 


Moderate 
plan 


Liberal 
plan 


J3,328... 

»5,000... 
$7,280... 
$10,000. 
$15,000. 
$20,000. 
$25,000.. 


62 

79 

97 

42 

54 

66 

35 

45 

55 

26 

33 

41 

18 

23 

28 

14 

18 

22 

12 

14 

18 

Obviously,  some  numbers  In  the  table  are 
absurd.  No  one  working  at  the  minimum 
wage  could  afford  the  moderate  or  liberal 
food  plans.  Also,  in  some  locations  the  family 
would  be  getting  food-stamp  assistance  or 
perhaps  receiving  free  commodities  from 
USDA  programs. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  is  not  very  likely  that 
anyone  with  a  $25,000  salary  would  be  feeding 
his  family  according  to  the  USDA  low-cost 
plan. 

Despite  all  these  qualifications,  some 
things  are  startUngly  clear.  An  average 
American  family  with  two  children  is  spend- 
ing a  good  deal  more  than  16  percent  of  its 
spendable  earnings  on  food,  perhaps  far 
more. 

The  16  percent  figure  used  by  Mr.  Butz,  and 
the  gradual  decline  over  the  years  In  the 
proportion  of  spendable  personal  income 
going  for  food,  are  important  factors.  They 
say,  in  effect,  that  most  Americans  have  a 
rising  amount  of  discretionary  income^ 
Income  not  required  for  the  bare  necessities 
of  life  Including  food. 

But  the  16  percent  figure  does  not  indicate 
that  most  families  do  not  spend  more  than 
that  proportion  on  food.  Most  do.  In  1971 
three-fourths  of  all  U.S.  families  had  in- 
comes below  $15,000  and  few  of  them  spent 
only  16  percent  of  their  spendable  earnings 
on  food. 


PROPOSED  SOCIAL  SERVICES 
REGULATIONS 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  20,  1973 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
was  the  last  day  for  interested  citizens 
to  comment  on  the  new  proposed  rules 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  regarding  social  service 
programs  for  families  and  children  and 
for  the  aged,  blind  or  disabled. 

The  proposed  social  services  regula- 
tions would  gut  existing  programs  which 
provide  many  families  with  the  help 
they  need  to  get  oS  the  welfare  rolls 
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and  become  self -supporting.  If  we  allow 
the  new  regulations  to  be  adopted  as 
proposed,  we  will  be  letting  down  the 
thousands  of  families  who  will  be  forced 
to  go  back  on  welfare  if  deprived  of 
these  services.  And  we  will  also  be  let- 
ting down  the  taxpayers,  who  will  have 
to  pay  the  price  for  the  shortsighted- 
ness of  their  ofBcials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  social  services  pro- 
grams have  been  working.  I  respectfully 
urge  my  colleagues  to  take  action  to  pre- 
serve them. 

I  Insert  for  the  Record  a  copy  of  the 
comments  I  submitted  In  opposition  to 
the  proposed  regulations: 

Mr.  Philip  Rutledge, 

Acting  Administrator,  Social  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Service,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation,  and    Welfare,   Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rtttleoce:  In  Just  two  weeks  I 
have  received  over  one  hundred  letters  from 
constituents  who  are  deeply  disturbed  about 
the  proposed  new  regulations  for  social  serv- 
ices under  Title  IV-A  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  of  1972.  Not  one  supported  these  pro- 
posed changes. 

These  letter  writers  Include  many  people 
who  have  worked  very  hard  to  provide  child 
care  services  to  poor  Americans,  allowing 
the  mothers  to  earn  a  decent  living  and  giv- 
ing the  children  the  help  they  need.  They 
are  disturbed  that  the  new  regulations  re- 
stricting eligibility  would  exclude  most  work- 
ing mothers  and  senior  citizens,  while  state 
licensing  could  lead  to  the  "warehousing"  of 
children  with  little  attention  paid  to  their 
educational  or  other  needs. 

Mothers  with  handicapped  children,  who 
have  benefitted  under  the  special  need  cate- 
gory, have  also  written  In  support  of  the  spe- 
cial care  their  chUdren  require.  Equally  con- 
cerned are  many  people  who  have  worked 
hard  to  raise  money  for  the  United  Fund 
and  other  private  charitable  organizations. 
They  know  from  personal  experience  how  the 
proposal  to  discontinue  federal  matching  of 
private  donations  will  stunt  these  private 
and  local  initiatives. 

Of  course,  many  of  these  people  have  also 
written  to  you  as  well.  However,  most  of  the 
working  mothers  who  rely  on  the  child  care 
services  provided  under  this  Act,  do  not 
know  of  you,  and  do  not  know  where  to  write 
other  than  to  their  Congressman.  Therefore, 
I  think  you  might  be  interested  in  part  of 
one  of  these  letters,  since  its  viewpoint  prob- 
ably Is  under-represented  in  the  mall  you 
have  received : 

"Believe  me,  I  don't  know  what  I  would 
have  done  without  the  (child  care)  service. 
At  least  my  child  Is  In  good  hands,  and  I 
don't  know  why  I'd  have  to  worry  or  doubt 
for  one  minute  of  the  day. 

"My  greatest  aim  was  to  get  off  welfare 
and  do  for  myself  and  my  son.  The  day  care 
service  has  given  me  back  a  bit  of  self  re- 
spect, because  without  it,  I'd  still  be  sitting 
at  home  wishing  I  could  support  my  own 
child. 

"What  you  probably  don't  realize  is  that 
even  by  working  it  is  difficult  to  make  ends 
meet.  For  example.  I  clear  $65  a  week,  pay 
$90  a  month  for  rent  for  two  rooms.  Never 
could  I  afford  to  also  pay  someone  capable 
to  care  for  my  child. 

"Therefore,  many  of  us  would  be  forced  to 
leave  our  Jobs,  and  simply  rely  on  funds  from 
welfare." 

It  was  the  Intent  of  Congress  in  passing 
Title  rv-A  to  help  such  mothers  get  off  and 
stay  off  the  welfare  rolls.  Therefore,  I  urge 
you  to  withdraw  these  self-defeating  new 
regulations. 

Sincerely. 

Gerry  E.  Studds. 
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Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Hlinois 
er,  today  the  House  is 
19    committee    funding 
ported  from  the  House 
Committee.  While  we  obviously 
the  approach  of  urging  defeat 
vious  question  on  each  of  these 
could  offer  our  now  notoriou5 
staffing  amendment,  I  do  not 
this,  and,  to  the  best  of  my 
no  one  else  vrtll.  I  think  the 
lost  the  previous  question  on 
issue  on  March  7  by  only  one 
cates  the  strong  sentiment 
in  this  body,  on  both  sides  of 
for  providing  the  minority 
adequate  committee 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must 
centrate  on  building  on  this 
and  urge  the  Rules  Committee, 
original  jurisdiction  in  this 
port  out  our  bill.  With  this 
will  this  week  be  circulating  a  ' 
league"  with  other  Members 
sponsors  for  this  bill  from 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  i 
point  out  that  this  bill  is  not 
that  which  was  adopted  as 
Legislative  Reorganization 
but  later  deleted  in  the  adopt 
rules  of  the  92d  Congress.  Thit 
ment  would  have  provided  thd 
party  with  "not  less  than 
the  cormnittee  investigative 
On  January  29  of  this  year 
Cleveland  and  I  introduced 
olutlon    167    which   would 
minority  party  with  "up  to  one 
these  funds  upon  request  of 
of  the  minority. 

Pvuthermore,  as  a  result  o 
loquy  we  had  with  the 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  durii^ 
bate  on  the  Banlcing  and 
vestigation-travel    authority 
we  have  again  revised  our 
the  objections  which  he  raised 
time,  namely  that  the  bill 
safeguards  against  the  minorl^ 
this  privilege  by  appointing 
may  not  be  qualified  for  the 
proper  character.  Consequent!^ 
vised    bill    now    contains 
minority    investigative   staff 
which  is  identical  to  language 
tained  in  clause  29 'a)  (2)  of 
respect  to  professional  minority 
ployees,  namely  that  the 
staff  must  be  subject  to  the 
a  majority  of  the  committee, 
of  qualifications  or  proper 
be  grounds  for  rejection.  If  a 
staff  selection  is  rejected,  th< 
party  would  then  make 
tion,  again  subject  to  the 
majority  of  the  committee. 

So  I  think  it  is  evident,  Mr 
that  with  these  two  changes 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

made  considerable  accommodations  to 
those  who  have  objected  to  these  earlier 
versions  for  one  reason  or  another.  We 
do  not  view  this  as  a  partisan  issue  but 
rather  as  a  congressional  reform  issue 
which  is  in  the  best  interests  of  strength- 
ening the  Congress  as  an  independent 
and  coequal  branch  of  Government,  and 
therefore  we  have  not  adopted  an  un- 
compromising stance  of  insistence  upon 
the  restoration  of  the  language  of  the 
original  version,  even  though  it  had 
broad  bipartisan  support  at  that  time. 
Oiu-  primary  interest  is  in  a  more  effec- 
tive Congress,  and  an  improved  commit- 
tee system  is  at  the  very  heart  of  achiev- 
ing the  goal. 

At    this    point    in    the    Record,    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  the  full  text  of  our 
revised  bill  which  we  intend  to  introduce 
on  Wednesday.  March  28: 
H.  Res.  — 

Resolved,  That  clause  32(c)  of  rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  minority  party  on  any  such 
standing  committee  Is  entitled,  upon  request 
of  a  majority  of  such  minority,  to  up  to 
one-third  of  the  funds  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  committee  staff  pursuant 
to  each  primary  or  tuldltlonal  expense  reso- 
lution. The  committee  shall  appoint  any  per- 
sons so  selected  whose  character  and  quali- 
fications are  acceptable  to  a  majority  of  the 
committee.  If  the  committee  determines  that 
the  character  and  qualifications  of  any  per- 
son so  selected  are  unacceptable  to  the  com- 
mittee, a  majority  of  the  minority  party 
members  may  select  other  jjersons  for  ap- 
pointment by  the  committee  to  the  staff 
until  such  appointment  Is  made.  Each  staff 
member  appointed  under  this  subparagraph 
shall  be  assigned  to  such  committee  business 
as  the  minority  party  members  of  the  com- 
mittee consider  advisable. 
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HON.  JERRY  L  PETTIS 

OF    CAUTOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  20,  1973 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
24,  Margaret  J.  Morris,  judge  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  the  State  of  California, 
county  of  San  Bernardino.  wUl  receive 
the  Citizen  of  the  Year  award  from 
Leonard  Armstrong  Post  1744  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars. 

News  of  the  VFW's  choice  of  Judge 
Morris  appeared  in  the  March  edition  of 
the  Dented  Helmet,  official  bulletin  of 
Post  1744.  This  laudatory  article  con- 
tains some  very  well  deserved  commenda- 
tions for  Judge  Morris.  I  heartily  ap- 
plaud the  VFW's  choice  and  would  like 
to  share  with  you  the  following  informa- 
tion on  Margaret  J.  Morris,  Citizen  of 
the  Year: 

It  Is  once  again  the  time  of  year  when 
LeonEird  Armstrong  Post  1744,  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  presents  Its  Citizen  of  the  Year 
Award.  This  year  we  are  proud  to  honor  Mar- 
garet J.  Morris.  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  the  State  of  California,  County  of  San 
Bernardino. 

Judge  Morris  was  born  In  Kentucky  on  Oct. 
8,  1922.  She  completed  elementary  school  at 


Marlon,  Ky.,  as  Valedictorian  of  her  class 
and  winner  of  the  American  Legion  Citi- 
zenship Award.  After  graduation  from 
Evansville,  Ind.,  High  School,  she  won  a  merit 
scholarship  at  Indiana  University  where  her 
activities  included: 

Major  in  speech  and  drama,  Varsity  Debate 
Team — it  was  the  first  year  women  partici- 
pated In  the  Big  Ten  Conference  debates — 
university  theater  productions,  including  a 
lead  In  the  premiere  production  of  William 
Saroyan's  play,  "Jim  Dandy"  for  the  Na- 
tional Drama  Association. 

Judge  Morris*  employment — begin- 
ning at  age  12  while  she  attended 
school — included  waiting  on  tables,  sales 
clerking,  modeling,  and  keeping  books 
for  an  aircraft  plant  to  fund  her  educa- 
tion. 

After  graduating  from  Indiana  Uni- 
versity with  a  B.A.  degree,  she  taught 
speech  and  drama  for  2  years  at  Molene 
Jxmior  High  School  before  receiving  a 
scholarship  to  Northwestern  University 
School  of  Law. 

Biographical  highlights  of  the  honoree 
include: 

Education:  Indiana  University,  bsiche- 
lor  of  arts;  Northwestern  University 
School  of  Law,  1949  juris  doctor;  Edi- 
torial Board,  Illinois  Law  Review  and 
Illinois  Journal  of  Criminal  Law  and 
Criminology  and  Order  of  the  Coif,  legal 
honor  society. 

Before  moving  to  California  in  Decem- 
ber 1952.  Judge  Morris  practiced  law 
for  3  years  in  Chicago  from  1949  to  1952. 
She  was  a  staff  attorney  for  Chicago 
Land  Clearance  Commission,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Women  Lawyers  of 
Illinois  and  was  the  Illinois  State  dele- 
gate to  the  National  Association  of 
Women  Lawyers. 

In  1955,  she  became  deputy  county 
counsel  for  San  Bernardino  County, 
Calif.,  and  she  served  as  chief  assistant 
coimty  coimsel  in  1961. 

She  became  judge  of  the  mimicipal 
court  In  San  Bernardino  in  1963  and 
was  elected  presiding  judge  in  that  court 
for  1964.  On  January  21,  1966,  she  was 
appointed  to  the  superior  court  and  she 
was  elected  presiding  judge  in  that  court 
for  1969. 

Her  activities  in  San  Bernardino  in- 
clude memberships  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  and  Zonta  Club.  She  served  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Legal  Aid 
Society  and  as  a  member  of  the  citizens 
advisory  committee  to  the  intergroup 
relations  specialist  of  San  Bernardino 
City  School  District  from  1967  to  1970. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  San  Bernardino  Commu- 
nity Scholarship  Association  from  1968 
to  1970.  She  is  an  honorary  member  of 
Delta  Kappa  Gamma  Society's  Epsilon 
Tau  Chapter.  Judge  Morris  is  a  member 
of  the  Conference  on  California  Judges. 
She  served  as  a  member  of  the  juvenile 
courts  committee.  Conference  of  Cali- 
fornia Judges,  in  1971.  In  1972,  she  be- 
came a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Crafton  Hills  College  Foundation 
and  the  Gen  Bernardino  County  Heart 
Association. 

Her  husband,  Robert  S.  Morris,  is  a  San 
Bernardino  lawyer.  The  Morrises  have 
two  children,  Stephen,  19,  and  David.  17. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Pecce  /  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I 
give  unto  you.  Let  not  your  heart  be 
troubled.— Joim  14:  27. 

O  Thou  who  art  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  the  Sustainer  of  life  and  the 
Father  of  all  men,  do  Thou  help  us  as 
we  with  all  humility  seek  to  discipline 
ourselves  that  we  may  do,  more  fully  and 
more  faithfully,  the  work  of  this  day.  By 
Thy  grace  may  we  earnestly  strive  to 
bring  harmony  out  of  hostility,  order 
out  of  disorder,  understanding  out  of  mis- 
understanding, and  good  will  out  of  ill 

will. 

Lead  us,  we  pray  Thee,  to  do  our  best 
to  liberate  our  people  from  poverty  and 
unemployment  and  to  open  ways  to  a 
more  abundant  life  for  all.  Crown  our 
efforts  not  with  fame  and  fortune,  but 
with  the  inner  assurance  of  work  well 
done.  Keep  us  conscious  of  Thy  presence 
and  in  every  horn-  of  need  may  we  grow 
in  grace  and  peace  and  love. 

Abide  with  us  all  the  day  long,  for  in 
Thee  do  we  put  our  trust.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  annoimces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  con- 
current resolution  of  the  following  titles, 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

S.  398.  An  act  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1070;  and 

S.  Con.  Bes.  16.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  certain  corrections  In  the  enroll- 
ment of  S.  7. 

/The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
86-42,  appointed  Mr.  McGee,  chairman; 
Mr.  Muskie;  Mr.  Johnston;  Mr.  Abott- 
rezk;  Mr.  Clark;  Mr.  Biden;  Mr.  Aiken; 
Mr.  Javits;  Mr.  Curtis;  Mr.  Stevens; 
and  Mr.  Saxbe  to  attend,  on  the  pjirt  of 
the  Senate,  the  Canada-United  States 
interparliamentary  meeting  to  be  held 
in  Washington,  D.C..  April  4-8, 1973. 


LET  US  HONOR  ALL  WHO  SERVED  IN 

VIETNAM 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  lEist  known  officially  listed  American 
prisoners  of  war — 147  men — will  be  re- 


leased this  weekend  in  Hanoi.  It  Is  my 
veiT  strong  feeling  that  now  is  the  time 
for  the  Congress  to  begin  making  plans 
to  honor  not  only  the  POW's,  but  also 
those  still  listed  as  missing  in  action, 
those  who  lost  their  lives  in  Vietnam, 
those  wounded  and  handicapped,  and 
those  young  Americans  who  served  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  conflict. 

I  would  hope  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  would  support  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  a  Joint  meeting  of  Con- 
gress sometime  in  April  to  be  attended 
by  a  representative  group  of  POW's, 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  winners, 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  conflict,  wound- 
ed veterans  of  Vietnam,  and  loved  ones 
of  the  MIA's  and  those  who  lost  their 
lives.  The  time  has  arrived  for  the  Con- 
gress to  show  its  appreciation. 


THE  STAGGERING  INCREASES  IN 
GROCERY  PRICES 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  hours 
ago  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  an- 
noimced  another  staggering  increase  in 
food  prices. 

Grocery  prices  paid  by  American 
housewives  went  up  2.3  percent  in  Feb- 
ruary. That  is  on  top  of  a  2.5-percent 
increase  in  January,  and  it  makes  a  4.8- 
percent  increase  for  the  first  2  months  of 
1973  alone. 

And  what  is  the  good  news?  Well, 
futuie  months  are  supposed  to  bring 
"lower  price  increases,"  the  administra- 
tion says. 

The  administration  has  told  us  that 
by  December,  grocery  prices  should  be 
6.5  percent  higher  than  in  December  1972. 
That's  wonderful — if  we  survive.  Because 
we  are  embarked  on  a  long,  high  trajec- 
tory toward  that  mark.  Projecting  the 
current  rate  of  increase,  food  prices  could 
rise  15  to  20  percent  by  midyear  before 
they  crest  and  begin  to  head  down  toward 
a  6.5-percent  rise.  I  am  sorry  If  that 
terminology  soimds  like  the  administra- 
tion's brand  of  optimism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  outrageous  fluctua- 
tions in  food  prices  mean  a  burden  to  us 
all  and  outright  misery  for  those  who  can 
least  afford  it — the  poor,  the  elderly,  all 
those  living  on  fixed  Incomes. 

The  single  most  important  factor  be- 
hind this  chaos  in  food  costs  is  the  polit- 
ically motivated  farm  policy  pursued  by 
this  administration  diuing  the  presi- 
dential election  year  of  1972.  Secretary 
Butz  deliberately  set  out  to  show  how 
high  he  coiald  drive  farm  prices.  He  has 
succeeded  too  well.  Now  all  of  us  are 
paying  for  the  administration's  errors 
in  judgment  and  its  plain  political 
tampering  with  our  food  production 
system. 

During  the  1972  planting  season,  this 
Nation  was  under  some  of  the  strictest 
agricultural  production  controls  it  has 
ever  experienced.  The  reduced  crop  be- 


came an  outright  shortage  after  the  sale 
to  Russia  last  year — at  bargain  prices — 
of  almost  a  quarter  of  our  grain  crop. 

And  who  benefited  from  that  massive 
transaction?  Big  grain  merchant  friends 
of  the  administration  who — imderstand- 
ably — would  rather  not  talk  about  it. 

This  action  of  reducing  our  grain  sup- 
plies made  beef — as  well  as  bread  and 
cereals — more  expensive  because  much 
grain  is  used  to  feed  cattle. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  Arthur  Bums,  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  sug- 
gested that  the  American  people  eat  less 
meat  and  more  cheese.  Well,  now  it  is  too 
expensive  to  eat  cheese. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  way  out  now 
but  to  endure  until  the  new  crop  which, 
hopefully,  will  be  sufficient  to  ease  food 
prices.  In  the  meantime,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's food  policies  deserve  the 
just  indignation  of  the  people. 


WHO  IS  TO  BLAME  FOR  THE  COST 
OF  LIVING? 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  ) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened 
vrith  interest  to  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader,  Mr.  O'Neill,  and  his  deploring 
the  fact  that  food  prices  have  gone  up. 

I  think  all  Americans  share  his  con- 
cern with  the  fact  that  we  are  having  a 
rise  in  prices,  but  this  infiation  business 
is  a  worldwide  problem,  not  just  here  in 
the  United  States.  I  suppose  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  will  figure  out 
some  way  to  charge  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration with  that. 

The  rate  of  inflation  in  this  country  is 
between  3.4  percent  and  3.7  percent.  It 
happens  that  in  Germany  and  in  Italy 
and  the  other  industrial  countries  it  is  6 
percent,  and  in  England  it  is  7.5  percent. 

But  what  are  the  causes  of  inflation 
here  in  the  United  States?  One  cause  is 
the  fact  that  some  people  in  this  Con- 
gress vote  for  every  big  spending  pro- 
gram that  comes  along,  but  they  lack  the 
courage  to  vote  for  a  tax  increase  to  pay 
for  these  programs. 

I  would  suggest  that  those  who  deplore 
inflation  exercise  a  little  fiscal  respon- 
sibility on  the  floor  of  the  House.  They 
may  have  an  opportunity  in  the  next 
week  or  10  days  when  the  President,  as  I 
believe  he  will,  vetoes  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  bill,  which  is  $1  billion 
above  the  budget  in  the  next  2  years,  yet 
provides  no  means  by  which  to  pay  for 
this. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Wydler)  . 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened 
to  what  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  O'Neill),  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  had  to  say  about  the 
rise  in  prices,  and,  of  course,  it  is  a  seri- 
ous problem  for  all  Americans. 
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What  I  was  hoping  to  hear  { nd  what  I 
have  yet  to  hear  is  anything  le  is  sug- 
gesting that  Congress  do  to  he^  this  sit- 
uation. The  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er certainly  took  the  administration  to 
task  on  it,  but  I  think  the  Ametlcan  peo- 
ple would  like  to  hear  him  probose  some 
thing  constructive  about  what  we  In  the 
Congress  might  do  to  help  bolve  this 
problem  of  food  prices. 

Until  we  hear  that  I  do  noli  think  we 
are  really  doing  much  about    his  prob 
lem  to  help  the  American  hous  Bwif e. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUS:  C 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quoijum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  ^uorima  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered 

The  call  was  taken  by  elec  ronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Memljers  failed 
to  respond : 

(Roll  No.  531 

Ashley 
Aspln 
Badlllo 
Beard 
Bell 

Bergland 
Blatnik 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Carney,  Ohio 
Casey.  Tex. 
Chisholm 
Clark 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Davis.  Ga. 
Edwards,  CalU. 
Each 
Flsb 
Ford, 
Gerald  R. 


Ford. 

William  D. 
Praser 
Frenzel 
Froehllch 
Gray 
Gubser 
Harrington 
Harvey 
Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 
HoUfield 
Hosmer 
Jones.  N.C. 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Kemp 
King 
Koch 
McDade 
Metcalfe 
Mlnshall.  Ohio 


Mite  hell.  Md. 
Mltc  hell.  N.Y. 
Moll  Shan 
Moo  "head.  Pa. 
Pow  ill.  Ohio 
Prlci  (,  Tex. 
Rees 
Reld 
Ron  »Uo.  NY. 
Rooi  ley,  N.Y. 
Rool  ley.  Pa. 
Rose  Qthal 
Skufltz 
Stee 

Taylbr,  Mo. 
Ulln-an 
WaK  lie 
Wan  pier 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rdlcall  372 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorumi 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


SOLID  WASTE  DISPOSAL 
EXTENSION 


ACT 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Spfeaker.  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  oii  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  315j  and  ask 
for  Its  immediate  conslderatioi 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  315 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thla 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  tnove  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Co^nmlttee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  Ithe  TTnlon 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (E.R.  5446) 
to  extend  the  Solid  Waste  Dlspofal  Act,  as 
amended,  for  one  year.  After  genial  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  byjthe  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Ck^mmlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  AtJ  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  tie  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  sh^  rise  and 
report  the  bm  to  the  Hotise^rith  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adppted,  and 


the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  (Mr,  Matsunaga)  Is  recognized 
for  1  hour, 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Qthllen)  pending  which 
I  3^eld  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  315  provides  for  considera- 
tion of  the  bill,  H.R.  5446,  which,  as  re- 
ported by  unanimous  voice  vote  from  our 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  would  extend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  for  1  year  and  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1974 
at  the  fiscal  year  1973  level.  The  current 
law,  which  expires  on  June  30,  1973,  au- 
thorizes appropriations  in  three  cate- 
gories: 

First,  the  sum  of  $76  million  to  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  for  the 
development  of  new  recycling  and  waste 
disposal  techniques  and  for  grants  to 
State  and  local  agencies  for  the  develop- 
ment of  area  wide  disposal  plans; 

Second,  the  sum  of  $140  million  for 
grants  to  States  and  municipalities  for 
the  demonstration  of  resource  recovery 
systems  and  for  the  construction  of  solid 
waste  disposal  facilities;  and 

Third,  the  sum  of  $22.5  million  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  research 
and  demonstration  projects  on  the  dis- 
posal of  mining  wastes. 

Because  the  committee  plans  extensive 
oversight  and  legislative  hearings  on  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  to  examine  in 
depth  the  many  policy  issues  which  have 
arisen  since  the  act  was  last  amended 
in  1970,  the  1-year  extension  is  neces- 
sary to  allow  the  committee's  careful  and 
responsible  consideration  of  these  Issues. 
Adequate  time  is  not  available  to  the 
committee  before  June  30,  1973. 

The  committee  also  believes  that  in 
order  to  give  uninterrupted  life  to  the 
solid  waste  disposal  programs,  the  fund- 
ing authorization  for  fiscal  year  1974 
should  be  established  as  early  in  the  93d 
Congress  as  possible. 

Passage  of  H.R.  5446  is  imperative  for 
the  continued  improvement  of  our  en- 
vironment. If  we  should  allow  fimding 
of  these  programs  to  lapse  until  com- 
mittee hearings  can  be  held,  we  would 
be  making  a  grave  mistake.  And  if  the 
President  refuses  to  adequately  fxmd 
solid  waste  disposal  programs  after 
Congress  authorizes  and  appropriates 
for  such  expenditures,  he  will  be  neg- 
ligent in  providing  for  the  Nation's 
needs.  In  this  regard,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  administration,  while  favoring 
the  continuation  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act,  budgeted  only  $6.2  million  to 
carry  out  the  various  programs  under 
that  act  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  315 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  after  which  the  bill  shall  be 


read  for  amendment  imder  the  5-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  315  in  order  that  H.R. 
5446  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  QUTT.TiKN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  315  pro- 
vides an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  the  consideration  of  Hit. 
5446. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  5446  is  to  provide 
a  1-year  extension  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act.  The  present  authorization 
expires  on  June  30, 1973. 

The  bill  provides  fiscal  year  1974  au- 
thorizations at  the  same  level  as  fiscal 
year  1973.  The  cost  of  this  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1974  Is  $238,500,000. 

The  1-year  extension  will  allow  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  suflBclent  time  to  hold  exten- 
sive hearings  before  altering  present 
programs. 

The  administration  supports  this  1- 
year  extension  of  the  present  program. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  iirge  adoption  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  5446)  to  extend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act,  as  amended,  for 
1  year. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THl:  COMMrrTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H  Jl.  5446,  with  Mr. 
Foley  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  vmanlmous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Nelsen)  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  briefly  to  explain  the  bill.  It 
came  out  of  the  subcommittee  unani- 
mously, out  of  the  full  committee  unanl- 
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mously,  and  when  this  act  was  passed 
in  1970  there  was  a  rollcall  taken  and 
the  vote  was  337  to  0,  so  we  can  see  that 
It  has  universal  support. 

We  are  not  here  to  discuss  the  bill  be- 
cause all  we  are  asking  for  is  an  exten- 
sion. I  will  briefly  discuss  what  the  bill 
has,  although  I  do  not  think  it  is  neces- 
sary at  this  time,  because  all  we  are 
asking  for  is  a  simple  extension  of  the 
act  as  it  was  passed  in  1970  since  it  ex- 
pires on  July  1  of  this  year.  We  would  not 
have  time  to  go  into  it  comprehensively 
and  make  the  changes  that  are  probably 
needed,  hear  the  witnesses,  and  then 
bring  the  bill  up  in  time  to  get  It  passed. 

I  might  say  that  the  Senate  has  passed 
an  identical  bill,  and  sent  it  over  to  us. 
All  we  are  asking  is  for  this  extension,  as 
I  say,  untu  July  1  of  1974. 

When  we  passed  the  bill  in  1970,  we 
had  a  Commission  appointed,  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Materials  Policy, 
to  make  a  complete  study  of  this  subject 
throughout  the  United  States  and  report 
back  to  the  Congress  by  July  1  of  this 
year.  We  do  not  have  the  advantage  of 
having  that  report  yet  and  will  not  until 
July  1.  That  is  another  reason  why  we  are 
not  attempting  to  pass  a  new  bill  now 
but  simply  an  extension  to  give  us  time 
until  we  get  the  report  back. 

Mr.  Ruckelshaus  appeared  before  the 
committee  and  was  in  complete  support 
of  the  bill.  He  recommended  its  passage. 
The  money  and  everything  in  the  bill 
Is  identical  with  the  reading  of  the  bill 
as  it  was  in  1970,  with  the  exception  that 
we  changed  the  dates  to  1974  instead  of 
1973. 

I  will  just  briefly  explain  what  the  bill 
does.  It  gives  a  certain  amoimt  of 
money  to  the  States  to  set  up  their  own 
systems  of  disposal  of  solid  waste  mate- 
rial. Several  States  have  their  plans  now 
In  working  order  and  several  have  their 
plans  in  the  planning  stage  yet.  Part  of 
the  bill  also  goes  to  help,  through  tech- 
nical assistance,  cities  and  communities 
which  are  planning  their  own  solutions 
to  their  own  problems,  and  part  of  the 
bill  goes  toward  setting  up  demonstra- 
tion plants  across  the  country;  research 
and  demonstration  plants. 

An  example  of  one  of  these  cities  Is 
Cleveland  which  is  working  very  well. 
The  Federal  Government  through  Its 
representatives  helped  Cleveland  to  go 
over  its  whole  system  for  collection  of 
garbage  and  waste  material  day  by  day 
and  devise  ways  to  dispose  of  it  more 
efficiently  and  at  less  cost.  This  Is  work- 
ing well  as  one  of  the  demonstrations. 

We  also  have  a  demonstration  work- 
ing in  St.  Louis.  There,  one  of  the  public 
utilities,  I  believe  the  St.  Louis  Electric 
Power  Co.,  is  demonstrating  the  use  of 
waste  material  to  generate  electrical 
energy.  They  are  converting  waste  ma- 
terial Into  something  useful  through  this 
project. 

We  are  trying  to  do  these  things  all 
over  the  country  in  fact.  In  other  proj- 
ects glass  is  being  recycled  and  is  being 
used  in  the  building  of  roads.  We  are  also 
trying  to  utilize  the  old  cars  In  America 
in  useful  ways.  Tin  and  alumlniun  cans 
are  being  brought  in  to  be  recycled.  Some 
of  the  paper  I  have  on  my  desk  here  Is 


recycled  paper.  These  are  concrete  ex- 
amples we  see  as  to  how  effective  the 
program  has  been.  It  Is  useful.  That  Is 
the  reason  we  are  asking  Congress  today 
to  extend  this  for  1  year. 

Just  by  simple  arithmetic  we  can  com  • 
prehend  how  the  amount  of  solid  waste 
produced  in  America  by  the  year  2000 
would  not  leave  us  any  place  to  go  or  any 
useful  way  of  living  if  we  did  not  convert 
it  in  some  way.  It  would  run  into  the  bil- 
lions of  poimds  per  year.  The  problem 
had  gotten  to  such  a  point  in  1956,  when 
we  passed  the  original  bill,  that  we  rec- 
ognized something  must  be  done  to  cope 
with  the  increasing  wastes  in  America. 
We  have  already  developed  additional 
ways  of  using  the  disposable  bottles  and 
cans  and  the  old  automobiles  that  are  left 
in  this  country,  as  weU  as  tse  garbage 
produced  in  our  homes. 

As  I  say,  this  has  been  a  very  useful 
program,  one  that  has  already  proven  It 
is  useful  and  needed,  and  for  that  rea- 
son the  committee  recommends  iMsssige 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chah-man,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
know  that  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  this  committee  is  very  conscientious 
about  making  sure  that  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  offers 
bills  authorizing  only  those  that  are  re- 
alistically close  to  needed  appropriated 
dollars.  I  know  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee is  very  concerned  about  this  mat- 
ter. It  Is  my  imderstanding  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  planning  or  thinking  of 
asking  for  roughly  between  $5  and  $6 
million  to  be  actually  spent  in  this  par- 
ticular program.  Why  is  the  committee 
asking  for  an  authorization  of  $238  mil- 
lion? Is  that  not  the  kind  of  "overprom- 
Ise"  and  "overcommitment"  that  we  are 
trying  to  avoid? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  suggest  the  gentle- 
man look  at  the  realities  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  trying  to. 

Mr.  STA(jGERS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
bear  with  me,  the  Senate  has  passed  a 
simple  extension.  We  are  doing  this  be- 
cause we  are  waiting  for  a  report  which 
will  be  coming  in  on  July  1  this  year  from 
the  Commission.  The  administration 
does  not  have  control  of  that  and  neither 
do  we.  The  President  appointed  everyone 
of  those  members  with  the  approval  of 
the  Senate.  We  hope  this  is  what  the  ad- 
ministration is  waiting  for.  The  admin- 
istration and  the  gentleman  and  I  know 
this  is  one  of  the  most  important  meth- 
ods we  have  today  of  taking  care  of  the 
solid  waste  disposal  problem. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  do  not  think  any 
of  us  disagree  on  that  subject,  but  we 
are  talking  about  the  dollars  actually 
needed. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  will  get  to  that.  If 
we  start  changing  this  now  from  what 
it  was,  regardless  of  what  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  comes  up  with,  and  I 
hope  they  will  come  up  with  more  money 
than  they  did  last  year  since  the  need 
for  it  is  there  and  it  has  been  shown  by 
some  of  the  examples  which  I  stated 
heretofore  that  it  is  a  useful  thing;  that 
It  is  doing  good  for  this  land;  we  cer- 


tainly would  want  to,  during  the  next 
year  when  we  are  going  to  study  the 
problem  and  come  b£ick  with  new  legis- 
lation after  we  have  had  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  which 
hats  studied  this  problem  for  3  years, 
then  we  want  to  be  sure  it  is  fimded 
enough  to  take  care  of  that. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  do  not  disagree  with 
the  idea  of  extending  this  act  for  1  year. 
I  do  not  disagree  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
committee  in  waiting  for  the  additional 
studies  to  be  completed  and  wanting  to 
have  additional  hearings  to  see  what  Is 
really  needed.  But  what  I  do  not  under- 
stand and  where  I  think  we  as  a  Con- 
gress err,  is  when  we  constantly  ask  in 
an  authorizing  bill  for  so  many  millions 
of  dollars  more  than  are  actually  needed, 
and  then  when  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations comes  along  and  only  appropri- 
ates, say  $5  or  $10  million  for  this  In  the 
authorizing  bill,  and  the  whole  House 
have  asked  for  $238  million,  it  makes  us 
look  Just  plain  stupid. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Just  a  minute.  I  do 
not  like  that  word. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  WeU,  aU  right.  That 
is  my  word.  As  to  the  position  it  places 
this  body,  when  nobody  seems  to  actually 
believe  that  amount  of  $238  million  is 
needed. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  We  are  being  real- 
istic. We  do  not  know  what  they  are  go- 
ing to  ask  for  later  £ind  what  they  are 
going  to  need.  We  are  not  changing  the 
law.  All  we  are  asking  for  is  to  extend 
this  for  1  year. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  said  that  I  agree 
with  the  chairman,  that  the  act  should 
be  extended  for  1  year. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Why  should  we  start 
changing  it? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Why  should  we  ask. 
though,  for  $238  million? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Who  is  the  gentle- 
man from  CaUfomia  to  say  what  we  are 
going  to  £isk  for?  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  to  say  that  if  we  had  to  have  it 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  We  can  refer  to  the 
actual  dollars  spent  this  year  under  this 
act.  It  is  no  where  near  $238  million. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  have  heard  that 
story  too  many  times;  too  late  and  too 
Uttle. 

Let  us  have  it.  If  they  do  not  need  It 
they  will  not  use  it  and  it  will  not  cost 
the  Government  anything;  it  will  not 
cost  the  gentleman's  taxpayers  1  cent 
more,  or  any  place  in  the  coimtry. 

The  gentleman  might  call  it  stupid  if 
he  wants  to. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  believe  that  It  Is 
stupid  to  ask  for  $238  million  in  an  au- 
thorization bill  when  we  know  in  advance 
that  we  are  only  going  to  spend  $5  to  $6 
million. 

Mr.  STA(jGERS.  We  do  not  know  that 
at  all. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  is  the  report 
that  has  been  given  to  me  as  to  what 
has  been  asked  for  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  know  what  is  asked 
for,  but  we  do  not  know  what  is  going 
to  be  spent  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
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If  the  gentleman  from  Call  bmia  does 
know,  he  is  a  wiser  man  thai, 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  My  un(|erstanding 
is  that  this  Is  all  that  will 
this  authorization. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Is  the 
speaking  for  the  Committee 
prlations? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  No,  I  certainly  am 
not. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  In  that 
not  be  speaking  at  all;  not 
thing  about  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  have 
tended  to  speak  for  the  Coihmlttee 
Appropriations.  I  am  merely 
the  record  of  actual  expenditi  ire 
year  and  what  the  administration 
it  will  spend  this  yaar. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Is  the 
speaking  for  the  administration' 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  No,  I 
question  of   the   gentleman 
Virginia  'Mr.  Staggers).  He 
legislator  and  man  of  facts. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  How  does 
man  know  what  the  Commitjtee 
propriations  is  going  to  do? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  My  lUKjerstandlng 
is 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Prom  wh(im? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  It  was 
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that  the  rough  amount  of 
will  be  needed  to  institute 
will  be  roughly  between  $5 
lion. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The 
derstands  that  from  whom? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Well,  if 
man  wishes  me  to  say,  by  abl( 
here  on  the  committee,  on 
man's  subcommittee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Let  me 
appointee  of  the  President 
fore  the  committee  and 
the  passage  of  this  bill  as  it  Is 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I 
they  primarily  testified  for  a 
tension  of  the  act. 

Mr.   STAGGERS.   Yes, 
and  not  to  change  it,  and 
are  doing. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  But 
mean  that  we  cannot  ask 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That 
not  mind  the  gentleman 
tions. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  said 
pears  to  me  to  be  very  stuplc 
$238  million  when  only  $5  to 
will  be  used. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  What  w 
tleman  do  when  we  change 
they  said  they  wanted  an 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  This 
going  to  spend  $5  or  $6  million 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  as 
tleman  a  question.  I  want  tc 
would  the  gentleman  do  if 
asked  to  extend  the  bill  by 
tration?  What  woiHd  he  do? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  woul4 
to  respond.  I  would  extend 
year  and  include  $10  or  $15 
thorization,  which  would  be 
adequate  to  cover  any 
gencies. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Oh,  the 
Is  going  that  way. 


nade  clear 
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$6  mil- 


this 
and 
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Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further.  It  would  provide  the 
extra  amount  of  authorization,  even 
above  what  is  being  asked  for,  without 
a  recommendation. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  would  not  be  an 
extension.  That  would  be  a  substantive 
change  in  the  bill.  What  we  have  done 
is  just  exactly  extend  it  for  1  year. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  am  sorry;  I  do  not 
really  feel  I  obtained  an  answer  to  my 
reasonable  question. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJi.  4292,  which  will  provide 
a  simple,  1-year  extension  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act.  The  funding  provi- 
sions of  the  act  expire  on  June  30,  1973, 
and  it  simply  will  be  impossible  for  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and  En- 
vironment to  afford  ample  consideration 
tc  substantive  changes  in  the  act  prior 
to  that  time. ' 

This  is  true  for  two  reasons,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. In  the  first  place,  there  are  12 
health  bills  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  subcommittee  that  expire  at  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year.  Many  of  these  pro- 
grams are  the  subject  of  intense  attack 
from  the  executive  branch.  In  fact,  in 
some  instances,  the  administration  is 
seeking  to  dismantle  these  programs  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  can  act  to  extend, 
revise,  or  terminate  them.  In  order  to 
protect  the  prerogatives  of  the  Congress, 
our  subcommittee  must  commit  the  next 
3  months  to  these  health  programs. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  action 
is  necessary  because  of  the  tardiness  of 
a  series  of  reports  to  the  Congress  which 
were  to  serve  as  aids  to  the  subcommit- 
tee in  developing  new  solid  waste  dis- 
posal legislation.  One  series,  mandated 
by  section  205  of  the  act,  was  to  be  on 
resource  recovery.  The  first  annual  re- 
port was  not  released  until  28  months 
after  enactment  of  the  law  and  16 
months  after  the  report  was  due.  It  was 
completed  by  EPA  last  summer,  for- 
warded to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  on  Augiist  24,  1973,  held  up  by 
OMB  for  more  than  6  months,  and  final- 
ly submitted  to  the  subcommittee  on 
February  22  of  this  year.  The  section  210 
report  was  to  have  been  submitted  to 
the  Congress  in  October  of  1971.  It  was 
submitted  in  January  of  1973.  The  sec- 
tion 212  report,  due  October  1972,  is 
scheduled  to  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress on  June  30, 1973,  hardly  In  time  for 
the  subcommittee  to  use  its  information 
and  recommendations  to  develop  new 
legislation. 

The  administration  has  submitted  to 
the  Congress  both  through  its  budget  and 
recommended  new  legislation  its  recom- 
mendations for  solid  waste  disposal  ac- 
tivities. In  simple  terms  the  adn[iinlstra- 
tion's  legislative  program  proposes  Fed- 
eral guidelines  for  State  and  local  solid 
waste  disposal  programs  but  no  new 
money  for  demonstration  programs.  It 
provides  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  provide  only  technical  assistance 


for  the  development  of  new  waste  dis- 
posal systems. 

The  EPA  budget  for  flsal  year  1974  in 
the  solid  waste  field  is  the  most  substan- 
tial reduction  in  the  history  of  environ- 
mental legislation.  It  has  decreased  from 
over  $30  million  last  year  to  imder  $6 
million  this  year.  My  initial  impression 
of  the  administration  proposal  is  that  it 
certainly  needs  substantial  review  and 
probably  is  Inadequate  to  deal  with  the 
problem.  I  assure  my  colleagues  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and  En- 
vironment will  consider  the  problems  of 
solid  waste  disposal  and  resource  recov- 
ery at  length  later  this  year. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  California,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman,  in 
conjunction  with  what  the  chairman  has 
said,  that  we  simply  are  proposing  ex- 
tending this  bill  in  order  to  give  the  com- 
mittee time  to  look  and  see  what  needs 
to  be  done. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  want  to  make  it 
clear,  I  do  not  disagree  with  the  simple 
extension  of  this  act  at  all. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  would  hope  the  gen- 
tleman would  not.  He  has  problems  in 
California,  and  he  knows  that  funds 
properly  invested  here  might  even  help 
the  California  situation  with  respect  to 
air  pollution. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Fine. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  The  gentleman  prob- 
ably does  not  know  that  production  of 
paper  from  secondary  fibers,  through  re- 
cycling, instead  of  production  from  vir- 
gin wood  pulp,  takes  about  60  percent 
less  energy  and  will  diunp  some  15  per- 
cent less  pollutants  into  the  water  and 
60  percent  less  into  the  air.  In  steel  pro- 
duction, by  using  scrap,  air  pollution  is 
cut  86  percent.  We  find  this  can  be  done 
in  so  many  areas. 

The  gentleman  comes  from  a  State 
where  they  have  one  of  the  most  severe 
air  pollution  problems  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  imderstand  that. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  would  think  the  gen- 
tleman would  urge  this  committee  to 
extend  the  law.  Then,  if  we  find  it  is 
necessary  to  come  to  the  House,  we  per- 
haps might  go  over  the  $5  million  rec- 
ommended in  the  budget.  The  gentleman 
might  support  it  and  support  it  strongly, 
even  to  the  amount  the  Administrator 
himself  has  supported  by  this  extension. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
understands  the  position  of  the  commit- 
tee very  clearly. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Certainly,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  familiar  with 
much  of  the  material  from  which  the 
gentleman  was  quoting.  I  have  read  the 
same  article. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  that  this 
is  a  high  priority  area.  We  are  very  aware 
of  it  in  California. 

Of  course,  when  we  talk  about  air  pol- 
lution, in  respect  to  this  bill  that  is  really 
another  covered  by  other  acts  because  we 
are  talking  about  solid  waste  disposal  In 
the  bill  before  us.  I  am  not  speaiking  as 
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to  whether  we  do  or  do  not  extend  the 
act.  I  favor  extending  the  act. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
might  be  able  to  help  us,  because  it  was 
his  subcommittee  which  considered  this 
bill.  My  question  was  why  it  is  necessary 
to  authorize  $238  miUion  when  it  is  very 
likely  only  $5  or  $6  million  will  actually 
be  spent.  The  chairman  of  the  committee 
very  graciously  asked  me  what  I  would 
do.  My  answer  to  his  question  is,  were  I 
on  the  committee  I  believe  I  would  move 
to  strike  the  figure  $238  million  and  to 
make  it  $15  or  $20  million,  because  that 
would  be  more  than  adequate  as  an  ex- 
cess above  the  $5  or  $6  million  that  is 
to  be  spent. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Would  the  gentleman 
permit  an  interruption  at  that  point? 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Certainly. 
Mr.   ROGERS.    Does   the   gentleman 
know  the  Congress  appropriated  $36  mil- 
lion last  year? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes. 
Mr.  ROGERS.  And  we  are  now  going 
to  hold  them  to  $15  million? 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes. 
Mr.  ROGERS.  We  may  want  to  go  to 
$36  million.  We  may  want  to  go  to  $200 
million,    if   we   find    there   are   break- 
throughs. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Can  we  not  come 
back  to  the  basic  question? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  This  is  what  we  want  to 
consider. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man is  a  very  able  legislator.  Could  we 
not  come  back  to  obtain  that  kind  of 
increase.  We  are  only  talking  about  a  1- 
year  extension. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  This  Is  in.  conformance 
with  what  the  administration  asked, 
which  was  just  to  give  them  a  1-year  ex- 
tension, until  the  committee  can  con- 
sider this. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Let  me  make  my 
point  once  more. 
Mr.  ROGERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  believe  the  charge 
is  made  that  sometimes  Congress,  in  its 
deliberations  and  in  its  process  of  au- 
thorizing and  writing  programs,  over 
asks  for  dollars  that  it  is  not  going  to 
spend.  I  believe  it  makes  a  mistake  in 
doing  it  that  way,  and  it  puts  added 
pressure,  in  my  opinion,  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  which  I  do  not 
believe  is  warranted.  It  also  creates  a 
misleading  impression  with  the  general 
public. 

That  is  the  only  point  I  was  trying 
to  make. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman. I  believe  the  gentleman  sup- 
ported the  bill  when  it  was  before  the 
House  previously. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  did. 
Mr.  ROGERS.  With  all  these  figures 
in  it.  He  could  have  offered  amendments 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Would  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  disagree  to  an  amend- 
ment that  would  be  offered  to  amend  the 
flgiire  down  in  this  bill,  to  reduce  it  down 
to  $38  million  as  an  authorization? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  At  this  time  I  would 
oppose  that. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  is  difficult  rea- 
soning to  understand. 
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Mr.  ROGERS.  This  is  a  verj'  important 
extension.  Now,  we  are  not  sure  what 
revisions  are  necessary  yet — we  are  wait- 
ing for  the  reports  which  are  late  com- 
ing in — and  the  administration  may 
want  to  come  in  with  a  supplemental  re- 
quest as  soon  as  the  reports  are  in. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  is  a  very  able  legisla- 
tor. However,  there  is  a  tremendous  dif- 
ference between  $5  and  $6  million  and 
$238  million.  I  am  sure,  with  his  able  staff 
and  his  able  committee,  they  can  come 
up  with  a  better  estimate  as  to  what  will 
be  needed  than  this  figure  of  $238  mil- 
Uon,  which  is  way  above  $5  or  $6  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  my  only  point. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman's  point,  and  I 
simply  say  it  is  not  valid  at  this  time. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelsen). 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  colloquy  has  been  valuable,  because 
many  times  an  authorization  in  an  act 
leads  people  to  assume  money  to  be 
available  that  really  finally  turns  out 
not  to  be  available.  However,  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  we  pass  this  pro- 
posal in  its  present  form  for  these  rea- 
sons: 

No.  1,  it  is  only  a  1-year  extension;  and 
No.  2,  on  the  second  page  of  the  report, 
the  committee  states  very  plainly  that 
we  plan  oversight  on  this  program,  and 
with  the  idea  that  it  needs  clarification 
to  determine  whether  this  program 
should  continue. 

Next,  we  have  the  recommendation 
from  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  suggesting  the  1- 
year  extension. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  these  things  f>oint 
toward  what  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot) 
talked  about,  as  to  the  total  budget,  as 
to  his  thinking  that  we  ought  to  look  at 
it  a  little  more  reasonably  when  making 
the  final  decisions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  hope  the  bill  passes 
in  its  present  form,  and  I  recommend  its 
passage. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield, 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  The  gentleman  has  indi- 
cated this  bill  provides  just  a  1-year  ex- 
tension in  authorization. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  And  that  was  the  sugges- 
tion made  by  the  able  chairman  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  Staggers. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would 
clarify  something  for  me  on  funding 
procediu-es,  which  I  do  not  understand. 

In  H.R.  5446,  on  the  first  page  it  says: 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated .  .  .  not  to  esceed  $72,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,   1972 — 

Which  has  already  passed — 
not  to  exceed  $76,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973 

Which  ends  on  June  30  of  this  year — 
and  not  to  exceed  $76,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1974. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  refers  to  para- 
graph 2.  Then  the  same  procediu-e  is  re- 
peated In  the  other  two  paragraphs. 


May  I  ask  the  gentleman,  did  we  au- 
thorize $72,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  and  if  so,  why  do 
we  need  to  have  it  repeated  here? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  will  yielc"  later  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  if  he  would 
in  detail  explain  this.  However,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  way  the  bill  was 
drawn,  it  was  just  a  means  of  feather- 
ing out  the  dollars  that  are  in  the  au- 
thorization. It  is  a  matter  of  drafting 
style  only. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  defer  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  a  further 
explanation. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  this  is  exactly  what 
was  in  the  original  bill,  and  we  just  re- 
peated it  for  those  purposes. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  under- 
stand that,  but  those  fiscal  years  have 
already  passed,  at  least  one  of  them  has 
already  passed,  and  there  has  been  an 
appropriation  pursuant  to  that  author- 
ization which  has  been  spent. 

Now,  is  this  an  add-on  ratification  pro- 
cedure so  that  we  can  say  there  is  this 
much  money  being  authorized,  and, 
therefore,  we  have  to  meet  the  full  fund- 
ing need  through  the  appropriations 
procedure? 

If  this  is  a  simple  extension,  why  did 
the  committee  not  just  add  one  author- 
ization for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1974? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  might  say  this  to 
the  gentleman:  We  are  just  simply  re- 
peating the  language  of  the  law  as  it  is 
now  in  order  to  make  clear  what  has 
passed  and  what  is  taking  place  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  explanation 
is  that  in  order  to  make  the  legislative 
process  clear,  as  the  legislative  counsel 
has  told  me,  this  Is  the  way  they  would 
write  the  bill  in  order  to  make  it  clear  as 
to  what  has  happened. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
say,  I  do  not  understand  the  authoriza- 
tion procedure.  If  this  is  a  simple  1-year 
extension,  and  I  go  along  with  that,  why 
do  we  need  to  refer  to  passed  years?  Why 
are  authorizations  for  prior  years  in- 
cluded in  this  bill?  We  have  already  au- 
thorized money  for  fiscal  year  1972,  and 
money  has  been  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  authorization  for  the  program,  be- 
ginning in  1967,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  opposed  to  the 
bill. 

I  want  the  assurance,  I  guess,  of  the 
chairman,  then,  that  when  we  note  that 
about  $41.5  million  was  appropriated  and 
spent  for  fiscal  year  1972  that  we  do  not 
now  by  authorizing  $72  milUon  add  an- 
other $30  million,  which  can  be  carried 
over  to  the  present. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman it  does  not  mean  that  at  all. 
The  reason  why  we  did  not  change  it  Is 
we  could  not  change  it.  We  wanted  to 
write  the  law  as  it  is,  because  they  were 
just  asking  for  an  extension.  I  can  as- 
sure the  gentleman  it  does  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  that.  We  wanted  to  write 
this  legislation  as  an  extension  in  the  way 
the  original  law  was  wTitten. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  I  mlg  it  ask  an 
additional  question  of  the  chati  man?  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus  asked  for  the  ex«nsion  of 
this  legislation.  Again,  I  wish  o  make  it 
clear  I  agree  with  that  concep  t.  But  did 
Mr.  Ruckelshaus  ask  for  a  $2^8  million 
authorization? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  the  gent 
yield  to  me,  let  me  put  It  thi>  way. 
asked  for  a  simple  extension 
amount  of  money  is  in  the  or 
so  we  just  extended  it  as  it  w  is  for  the 
past  year. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  the  rnswer  to 
the  question  is  that  he  did  not  s  peclflcally 
ask  for  $238  million? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  But  he  asl;ed  for  an 
extension,  and  when  he  did  that  I  think 
he  asked  for  what  was  given 
to  be  continued. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  What  did 
last  year  on  this  program? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  $31  millioii. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  $31  millim. 
are  roughly  $200  million  over  s  uthorized 
in  this  bill. 

Again  I  wish  to  make  the  pqint  that  I 
think  our  authorizing  legislation  should 
not  ask  for  so  much  additional  funding 
when  we  are  not  even  coming  close  to 
such  a  spending  level  today,  "mat  is  my 
point. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  t  s  a  whole 
makes  itself  look  very  ridiculous  and 
even  borders  on  stupidity  when  we  au- 
thorize so  much  more  money  J:ian  that 
which  is  actuaUy  needed.  Ttat  is  my 
point. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  glad  tie  genUe- 
man  made  it  clear.  I  believe  I  u  aderstood 
him  correctly  when  he  said  tha  t  we  were 
not  stupid;  and  he  did  not  belijve  it  was 
the  whole  Congress.  I  disagree  with  him 
on  the  amount  of  the  extension,  because 
I  know  of  no  other  procedure  to  follow 
in  this  instance,  because  wheii  you  ask 
for  a  simple  extension,  imless  you  go  in 
and  change  the  bill  comprehensively, 
which  would  require  a  study  of  what  you 
think  is  needed,  then  we  woull  have  to 
go  along  with  what  we  had  b;fore.  We 
did  not  imdertake  to  conduct  t  iiis  study, 
because  this  is  to  be  done  for  n  jxt  year's 
authorization.  We  simply  have  a  simple 
extension  of  the  bill  this  year  with  the 
same  authorization. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  think  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, one  of  the  most  serious  environ- 
mental problems  facing  this  J^ation  is 
that  of  solid  waste  disposal. 

In  1920,  this  Nation  had  to  liispose  of 
2.75  pounds  of  solid  waste  p<r  person. 
By  1970.  that  figure  had  increased  to  5.3 
pounds  per  person  while  ther<  were,  of 
course,  almost  twice  as  many  i  arsons. 

Experts  tell  us  that  by  1980  ve  will  be 
faced  with  8  pounds  per  person. 

More  explicitly,  today's  rat^i  of  solid 
waste  production  for  this  coui.try  is  3.5 
billion  tons. 

Continuing  and  Increased  efforts  to 
research  and  develop  the  medns  of  re- 
cycle solid  wastes  are  vital  if  we  are  to 
prevent  the  pollution  of  our  environ- 
ment. Solid  wastes  are  now  cj  using  air 
pollution,  water  pollution  and  land  pol- 
lution but  I  am  convinced  thi.t  we  can 


find  the  ways  to  end  these  problems  and 
convert  these  wastes  to  our  benefit.  This 
can  only  be  done  If  we  devote  our  con- 
centrated energies  to  this  task. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity,  however, 
to  remind  the  American  people  that  their 
growing  awareness  of  this  problem  must 
be  coupled  with  growing  action  in  re- 
sponse to  it.  This  bill  before  us  today 
provides  Federal  support  for  research 
efforts  but  it  cannot  come  close  to  doing 
the  job  alone. 

For  example,  the  most  recent  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  removing  litter  is  $500  mil- 
lion annually.  One-half  billion  dollars 
each  year.  Every  month  American  mo- 
torists drop  an  average  of  1,300  pieces 
of  litter  on  every  mile  of  the  Nation's 
vast  network  of  primary  highways,  or 
nearly  16,000  pieces  of  litter  per  mile 
per  year. 

There  is  no  monetary  cost  in  saving 
ourselves  the  half-bUhon  annual  cost  of 
littering.  The  answer,  quite  simply,  is 
discipline.  That  is  all  it  takes.  Discipline 
on  the  part  of  all  of  us.  Overnight  we 
could  wipe  out  a  $500  million  annual 
debt. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly 
endorse  extension  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  and  simultaneously  urge 
each  person  to  take  it  upon  himself  to 
help  fight  this  problem  through  his  own 
efforts. 

Mr  KYROS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  5446,  which  would 
extend  for  1  year,  at  the  current  authori- 
zation rate  of  $238,500,000,  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act. 

This  bill  was  considered  on  February  26 
by  the  Public  Health  and  Environment 
Subcommittee,  under  the  able  leadership 
of  Chairman  Paul  Rogers,  and  it  was 
quite  evident  at  that  time  that  respon- 
sible and  thorough  consideration  of  the 
Federal  Government's  effort  and  proper 
role  in  this  important  field  could  not  be 
accomplished  before  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  when  the  fimdlng  au- 
thorization for  this  act  expires.  The  Pub- 
lic Health  Subcommittee  Intends  to  hold 
extensive  hearings  on  this  act  to  examine 
carefully  the  many  and  varied  Issues 
which  have  arisen  since  original  passage 
of  the  act  3  years  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  cost  of  sanitary 
landfills  and  other  effective  solid  waste 
disposal  mechanisms  looms  as  a  tremen- 
dous financial  burden  on  many  small 
communities  throughout  my  State  of 
Maine  and  the  Nation.  Our  country  cur- 
rently produces  some  256  million  tons  of 
mimicipal  waste  each  year.  Most  of  this 
waste  is  now  handled  by  open  dumping 
or  burning,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this 
will  be  in  violation  of  most  States'  air 
quality  standards  within  a  short  time. 

Effective  solid  waste  programs  must  be 
made  financially  practical,  which  they 
certainly  are  not  at  the  present  time  In 
most  of  our  rural  areas.  The  Congress 
should  have  the  time  necessary  to  care- 
fully consider  this  major  national  prob- 
lem, and  for  that  reason,  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  this  1-year  extension. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  support  H.R.  5446,  the  1-year  exten- 
sion of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act. 

This    extension   provides    the   Inter- 


state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
the  opportimlty  to  imdertake  extensive 
oversight  hearings  on  the  act.  Also,  It 
maintains  program  continuity. 

The  bill  before  us  authorizes  $238.5 
million  for  fiscal  year  1974.  This  is  the 
same  funding  level  authorized  in  fiscal 
year  1973.  The  bill  authorizes  $140  mil- 
lion  for  demonstration  and  construction 
grants  to  States  and  municipalities  for 
resource  recovery  systems  and  solid  waste 
disposal  facilities;  $76  million  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  to  de- 
velop new  recycling  and  waste  disposal 
techniques  and  to  award  grants  to  State 
and  local  agencies  for  developing  area- 
wide  waste  disposal  plans;  and  $22.5  mil- 
lion for  the  Interior  Department  for  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  on 
the  disposal  of  mining  wastes. 

The  importance  of  this  legislation 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Unfortunately, 
the  administration  has  budgeted  only 
$6.2  million  to  fund  solid  waste  disposal 
programs  in  fiscal  year  1974.  I  feel  this 
action  is  shortsighted.  This  country  faces 
a  growing  energy  crisis.  Our  research  ef- 
forts must  be  accelerated  as  to  how  re- 
coverable materials  and  waste  can  be 
utilized  to  meet  this  crisis. 

For  example,  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  recently  fimded  a  house- 
hold trash  recycling  program  in  the  St. 
Louis  metropolitan  area.  The  program 
Involves  the  Union  Electric  Co.  in  St. 
Louis  and  the  Granite  City  Steel  Co.  in 
Illinois.  The  utility  is  purchasing  trash 
and  converting  It  to  energy.  The  steel 
company  is  purchasing  the  scrap  metal 
and  cans  to  produce  new  steel.  While  this 
is  a  pilot  program,  it  is  the  type  of  re- 
search that  needs  to  be  imdertaken. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
very  earnest  belief  that  the  House  should 
overwhelmingly  adopt  the  measure  pres- 
ently under  consideration,  H.R.  5446,  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  extension. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is 
specifically  designed  to  extend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  for  a  period  of  1  year 
and  authorizes  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1974  at  the  very  same  funding  level 
previously  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
Under  the  various  provisions  of  this 
measure,  our  States  and  municipalities 
will  continue  to  receive  grants  for  the 
demonstration  of  resource  recovery  sys- 
tems and  for  the  construction  of  solid 
waste  disposal  facilities.  The  measure 
also  provides  fimds  for  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  to  continue  work 
on  the  development  of  new  recycling  and 
waste  disposal  techniques  and  to  award 
grants  to  State  and  local  agencies  to  as- 
sist them  in  developing  areawlde  waste 
disposal  plans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion whatever  concerning  the  critical  im- 
portance of  solid  waste  disposal  facilities 
for  a  great  many  areas  throughout  our 
country,  including  my  own  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. I  feel  very  certain  that  we  all 
recognize  the  need  for  continuing,  with- 
out any  imnecessary  Interruption,  rea- 
sonable and  effective  programs  which 
substantially  contribute  to  wholesome 
Improvement  In  the  quality  of  oxu-  en- 
vironment. Since  this  legislative  measure 
responsibly  extends  existing  solid  waste 
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disposal  programs,  while  extensive  over- 
sight and  legislative  hearings  carefully 
examine  the  many  policy  issues  which 
have  arisen  since  the  bill  was  originally 
enacted,  and  since  the  measure  repre- 
sents a  wholly  substantial  and  prudent 
attempt  to  continue  the  fight  to  improve, 
protect,  and  preserve  our  threatened  en- 
vironment, I  urge  this  House,  in  the  over- 
all national  interest,  to  resoundingly  ap- 
prove the  measure. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  clean- 
ing up  our  environment  and  establish- 
ing practices  that  will  insure  a  healthy 
environment  for  future  generations  is 
one  of  our  Nation's  highest  priorities  to- 
day. We  have  embarked  on  an  ambitious 
multibillion -dollar  program  to  clean  our 
waters  by  1985,  and  progress  in  the  fight 
for  clean  air  has  already  been  reported 
in  a  number  of  communities  across  the 
country.  However,  we  are  losing  ground 
in  our  struggle  with  another,  perhaps 
slightly  less  glamorous  form  of  pollution. 

I  am  referring  to  our  efforts  to  halt 
environmental  degradation  caused  by  in- 
eflacient,  antiquated  solid  waste  man- 
agement practices  that  ai-e  unnecessarily 
expensive  and  result  in  the  loss  of  valu- 
able natural  resoui-ces.  Unless  this  Con- 
gress takes  decisive  action  soon,  we  will 
not  just  continue  to  lose  ground  slowly 
in  the  solid  waste  pollution  fight — in- 
deed, we  will  be  in  full-scale  retreat. 

In  1970,  the  Congress  enacted  the  Re- 
source Recovery  Act — Public  Law  91- 
512— amending  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  of  1965 — Public  Law  89-272.  This 
legislation  indicated  Congress  desire  to 
see  environmentally  offensive  solid  waste 
disposal  practices  halted  and  the  policy 
of  resource  recovery  adopted.  This  leg- 
islation, which  is  just  beginning  to  bear 
profitable  results,  will  expire  at  the  end 
of  the  current  fiscal  year  unless  we  vote 
to  extend  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act. 
It  Ls  for  this  reason  that  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  H.R.  5446,  a  bill  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  Hon.  Harley  O.  Staggers,  of 
West  Virginia,  to  extend  the  1965  Solid 
Waste  Act,  as  amended  by  the  1970  Re- 
source Recoverj'  Act. 

Already,  as  we  debate  this  Issue  today, 
the  administration  is  dismantling  the 
programs  within  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  which  are  designed  to 
combat  an  increasingly  serious  solid 
waste  problem.  Even  though  this  Con- 
gress has  not  yet  acted,  the  Office  for 
Solid  Waste  Management  Programs,  the 
Federal  unit  administering  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act,  is  being  decimated 
as  its  staff  is  reduced  from  320  to  120. 

Mr.  Chairman,  conservative  estimates 
place  our  total  annual  bill  for  collecting 
and  disposing  municipal  solid  wastes  at 
$5  bUlion.  Through  the  technical  assist- 
ance provided  by  the  Federal  solid  waste 
program,  this  figure  could  be  significantly 
decreased,  without  any  reduction  in  the 
level  of  collection  and  disposal  services. 
In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  waste  collection  costs 
were  cut  in  half  after  a  new  system,  de- 
signed with  the  aid  of  Federal  experts, 
was  installed. 

Meanwhile,  our  Nation  is  headed  to- 
ward a  solid  waste   crisis.   Already   5 


billion  tons  of  solid  wastes  are  produced 
annually  and  per  capita  waste  generation 
is  increasing  at  a  rate  of  4  to  6  percent — 
3  times  the  population  growth  rate.  Most 
municipal  wastes  are  disposed  of  in  ways 
harmful  to  the  envirormient,  primarily 
by  open  dumping.  Only  1  percent  of  mu- 
nicipal wastes  are  now  recycled.  The  pro- 
portion of  recycled  materials  relative  to 
virgin  materials  going  into  the  produc- 
tion of  new  goods  has  been  declining 
shice  World  War  II. 

Through  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act, 
we  are  begirming  to  reverse  the  trend. 
Open  diunps  are  being  closed  or  con- 
verted into  sanitary  landfills.  Air-pollut- 
ing incinerators  are  being  equipped  with 
control  devices.  New  technologies  to 
separate  and  recycle  municipal  wastes 
into  useful  byproducts  are  being  devel- 
oped and  demonstrated.  In  some  cases, 
municipal  trash  and  garbage  is  actually 
being  converted  to  a  low-sulfur  fuel — a 
commodity  in  much  demand  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  carmot  afford  to  give 
up  the  solid  waste  fight  now.  What  might 
result  in  some  savings  now  will  cost  us 
much  more  in  years  to  come.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  H.R.  5446. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
fm-ther  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
216  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  as 
amended  (84  Stat.  1234),  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  other  than  section  208, 
not  to  exceed  $72,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1972,  not  to  exceed  $76,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973, 
and  not  to  exceed  $76,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974." 

(b)  Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  216  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act. 
as  amended  (84  Stat.  1234).  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Administrator  of  the  Envlron- 
mentEil  Protection  Agency  to  carry  out  sec- 
tion 208  of  this  Act  not  to  exceed  $80,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972, 
not  to  exceed  $140,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973.  and  not  to  exceed 
$140,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1974.". 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  216  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  as  amended  (84 
Stat.  1234),  Is  amended  by  striking  "and  not 
to  exceed  $22,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1973."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  not  to  exceed  $22,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  not  to 
exceed  S22,500.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974.". 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  next  to  the  last  word. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too,  have  some  ques- 
tion about  this  bill,  although  I  think  aji 
authorization  is  necessary. 

I  do  not  understand  why  we  should  be 
asked  to  authorize  an  expenditure  of 
$238.5  million.  I  believe  that  is  the  pro- 
posal before  the  House,  when  all  the  evi- 
dence seems  to  indicate  that  not  more 
than  $5  or  $6  million  will  be  necessary  to 
fund  the  program  that  Is  being  proposed. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  this  committee  and  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  the  old  saying 
which  goes  something  like  this: 

Nothing  is  easier  than  the  expenditure  of 
public  money.  It  does  not  appear  to  belong 
to  anybody.  The  temptation  Is  overwhelming 
to  bestow  It  on  somebody. 

This  offers  the  temptation  to  spend 
much  more — and  I  repeat — spend  much 
more  than  might  otherwise  be  prudent 
or  provident. 

So  I  regret  that  the  committee  comes 
in  with  an  authorization  for  $238.5  mil- 
lion when  all  the  testimony  indicates  a 
fraction  of  that  amount  will  be  sufiBclent. 
I  regret  that  the  committee  came  out 
with  the  figure  it  did,  and  I  hope  that 
next  year  when  we  get  to  the  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  1975  it  will  not  find  that 
a  considerable  amoimt  of  money  has  been 
expended  that  the  committee  did  not 
contemplate.  I  would  suggest,  too,  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  take  note 
of  the  debate  that  has  taken  place  here 
today  and  limit  the  appropriation  to  con- 
form to  the  assurance  that  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  authorization  will  be  needed. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  that 
I  hope  there  will  not  be  the  accusation 
in  this  case  that  the  President  has  im- 
potmded  the  difference  between  $6  mil- 
lion and  $238  million;  that  no  one  will 
rise  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  try  to 
make  the  point  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  has  been  impounded  by 
the  President,  and  therefore  charge  it  up 
to  the  total  amount  that  the  President 
has  impounded. 

I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  if  he  would  like  me  to 
yield. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  for  his  remarks.  I  think 
they  are  well  stated,  but  I  think  that  the 
gentleman  knows  also  that  we  are  simply 
extending  the  bill  from  1973  to  1974,  and 
we  used  the  same  language  and  every- 
thing else,  all  we  did  was  just  to  change 
the  date. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Foley,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  5446)  to  extend  the  SoUd  Waste 
Disposal  Act,  as  amended,  for  1  year,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  315,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
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read  the 


is  on  the 


and 
ayes 


the 
ap- 


I  object 


and  read  a  third  time,  and  was 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken; 
Speaker  announced  that  the 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  po  nt  of  or 
der  that  a  quorum  is  not  presen  t 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  (Quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  ijotify  ab 
sent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de 
vice,  and  there  were — yeas  39 
not  voting  38,   as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  III. 
Andrews.  N.O. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Barrett 
Beard 
Bennett 
BevUl 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Micb. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhin,  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  CalU. 

Burke,  Pla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Burton 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Cb&mberlaln 

ChappeU 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawson,  Del 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collier 

Collins 

Conable 

Conlan 

Conte 

Corman 

Coughlln 

Crane 


(Roll  No.  54] 
YEAS— 392 

Cronln 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis.  8.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellenbar'.c 
Dellum- 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwinakl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Dulski 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
£:ckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evsois,  Colo. 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Flndley 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 
Forsythe 

Fountain 
Praser 

Prelinghuysen 

Frenzel 

Prey 

Froehllch 

Pulton 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Oettys 

Olalmo 

Oibbons 

Oilman 

Olnn 

Oold  water 

Oonzalez 

Goodllng 

Orasso 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffltbs 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Gunter 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmidt 

Hanley 

Hanna. 


nays  2, 


Ham  en,  Idaho 
Hani  en,  Wash. 
Harr  ngton 
Hars  na 
Hastings 
Haw  ilaa 
Hay! 

Heel  Jer.  W.  Va. 
Heel  ler.  Mass. 
HeiEz 
aels  ;oskl 
r    \{  lerson 
'licks 
HUlli 
Hins  liaw 
Hogin 
Holi;  leld 
Holt 

Holt  Tnan 
Hortan 
Howird 
Hubsr 
Hud  lut 
Hun  ;ate 
Hun; 
Icho  :d 
Jamian 
Johi  son.  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johi  ison.  Pa. 
Jon^,  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jon<  s,  Okla. 
Jont  B.  Tenn. 
Jord  ui 
Kasi  enmeier 
Kaziin 
Keai  ing 
Kenp 
Ket(  hum 
B3ui  zynskl 
Kuy  sendaU 
Kyriis 
Lanlrum 
Latia 
Lehioan 
Len. 
Litt  >n 
Lon;,  La. 
Lon  (,  Md. 
Loti 
Lujiin 
McClory 
McCJloskey 
McColUster 
McQormack 
ren 

^aU 
ly 

:inney 

^padden 
Ma^donald 

Iden 


Maiaziti 
Martin.  Nebr. 
Martin.  N.C. 
Malhlas.  Calif. 
Maihis,  Ga. 
Maisunaga 

le 
MateoU 
MeMs 
Mefcher 


Md. 
N.Y. 


Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

MUford 

MiUer 

MiUs.  Ark. 

Mills,  Md. 

Minish 

Mink 

MltcheU 

Mitchell 

Mizell 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  m. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
NU 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'NelU 
Owens 
Parrls 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Podell 

Powell,  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  ni. 
Prltchard 
Qule 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Randall 
Rarick 
Rees 
Regula 
Reid 


Reuss 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Seiberling 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  WlUlam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger.  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 

NAYS— 3 


Studds 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Symms 

TalcoU 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tlernan 

To  well,  Nev. 

Treen 

UdaU 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles.  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  111. 
Young,  S.C. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 
Zwacb 


Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Saylor. 
Mr.  miman  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Landgrebe 


Rovisselot 
NOT  VOTING— 38 


Aspln 

Badlllo 

BeU 

Bergland 

Bingham 

Carney,  Oblo 

ChlsboUn 

Conyers 

Cotter 

Davis.  Ga. 

Dingell 

EUberg 

Pish 


Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Gray 
Harvey 
Hubert 
Hosmer 
Hutchinson 
Karth 
King 
Koch 
Leggett 
McDade 


Minshall.  Ohio 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Price.  Tex. 
Rangel 

RoncaUo.  N.Y. 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Saylor 
Slsk 

Smith.  N.Y. 
Taylor,  Mo. 
TTllman 
Wiggins 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk   annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Flah. 

Mr.  H6bert  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mrs.  Chlsbolm  with  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Bergland  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  PennsylvEinla  with  Mr. 
McDade. 

Mr.  Badlllo  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  DlngeU  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Ellberg  with  Mr.  Minshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Oray  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  WlUlam  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Carney  of  Oblo  with  Mr.  Roncallo  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Aspln. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri. 

Mr.    Rooney    of    Pennsylvania    wltb    Mr. 
Hutchinson. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand that  the  Chair  has  ruled  that  you 
cannot  correct  the  voting  record. 

I  was  present  and  placed  my  card  in 
the  voting  receptacle  back  here  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  aisle  in  the  last 
row  on  rollcall  No.  54.  A  green  light 
flashed  In  front  of  my  name,  but  ap- 
parently the  machine  did  not  catch  it. 
Since  one  cannot  correct  the  rollcall  vote 
taken  by  electronic  device,  I  would  like 
to  have  the  record  show,  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  vote,  that  I  was  present,  and 
that  I  did  vote  "aye." 


CORRECTION  OF  ENROLLMENT  OF 
S.  7,  AMENDING  VOCATIONAL  RE- 
HABILITATION ACT 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  16)  to  authorize 
certain  corrections  in  the  enrollment  of 
S.  7. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  CoN.  Res.  16 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  In  the 
enrollment  of  the  bUl  (S.  7)  to  amend  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  to  extend  and 
revise  the  authorization  of  grants  to  States 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  services,  to  au- 
thorize grants  for  rehabilitation  services  to 
those  with  severe  disabilities,  and  for  other 
piirposes,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed,  in  the  en- 
roUment  of  the  said  bUl,  to  make  the  follow- 
ing corrections,  namely,  in  the  table  of  con- 
tents In  section  1  strike  out  "Sec.  308.  Re- 
habilitation Centers  for  Spinal  Cord  Injuries" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  308.  National 
Centers  for  Spinal  Cord  Injuries";  in  sec- 
tion 305(a)(2),  Insert  "such"  before  "sub- 
section" the  second  time  It  appears;  In  sec- 
tion 600(b),  strike  out  "VI"  the  second  time 
It  appears  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "VII"; 
In  section  602,  strike  out  "the"  the  first  time 
It  appears;  and  In  section  702(d),  strike  out 
"not"  and  Insert  "not"  after  "but". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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"NOT  US."  SAYS  VA  HOSPITAL 
CHIEP  OP  REPORT 

(Mr.  TALCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  every  Member  of  this  House  is  con- 
cerned about  reports  that  have  appeared 
in  the  newspapers  alleging  lack  of  care 
of  veterans  in  our  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals  throughout  this  land. 

Although  I  know  from  personal  expe- 
rience that  these  reports  &re  largely  un- 
true, I  think  it  would  be  of  interest  to 
the  Members  to  read  the  excellent  article 
that  appeared  in  the  Fresno  Bee  on 
March  8  concerning  our  VA  hospital  at 
Fresno. 

This  article  plainly  points  out  that 
many  of  the  allegations  in  the  Nader 
report  and  other  newspaper  articles  are 
clearly  unfoimded  and  that  this  hos- 
pital is  well  run  and  rendering  excellent 
care  to  California  veterans. 

Sometimes  we  seem  to  forget  that  the 
VA  system  is  the  best  of  any  Nation,  at 
any  time  and  that  our  veterans  receive 
the  best  care  of  any  veteran  in  the  world. 

This  excellent  care  continues  to  Im- 
prove regardless  of  an  occasional  critical 
report. 

"Not  Us,"  Says  VA  Hospttal  Chiep  of  Report 
(By  Gene  Kubn) 

A  House  subcommittee  report  that  Vet- 
erans Administration  hospitals  provide  a 
dangerous  lack  of  care  for  patients  today  was 
branded  as  ■'categorically  Incorrect"  as  far 
as  the  Fresno  VA  Hospital  is  concerned. 

William  P.  Lee.  the  hospital's  director,  said 
the  report,  prepared  for  a  House  appropria- 
tions subcommittee,  has  "no  application"  to 
the  Fresno  hospital. 

"It's  absolutely  not  applicable  so  far  as 
we're  concerned."  he  repeated. 

The  report  says  the  hospitals  do  not  have 
enough  nurses  to  provide  even  a  sale  level 
of  care  and  they  fall  far  short  of  the  num- 
ber needed  for  the  best  medical  treatment. 

"Many  essential  nursing  procedures  either 
are  not  performed  or  are  not  done  properly, 
notwithstanding  the  dedication  and  efforts 
of  nursing  staffs  to  maintain  an  adequate 
level  of  performance,"  the  report  says. 

The  study  was  prepared  by  staff  members 
of  the  subcommittee  conducting  bearings 
on  the  VA  budget.  The  41 -page  report  was 
finally  made  available  today  after  a  copy  was 
leaked  to  the  Associated  Press. 

The  report  says  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion's proposed  VA  budget  wUl  cause  condi- 
tions to  deteriorate  and  that  a  move  may 
be  under  way  to  close  some  hospitals. 

It  also  alleges  the  VA  has  attempted  to 
conceal  hospital  conditions  by  distorting  rec- 
ords and  by  falsifying  the  number  of  beds 
available. 

Conmilttee  investigators  said  their  con- 
clusions were  based  on  Interviews  with  VA 
officials  In  Washington  and  officials  of  14 
hospitals  In  California,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Flor- 
ida and  Massachusetts. 

The  California  hospitals.  It  was  learned, 
were  In  Palo  Alto,  Llvermore  and  Los  An- 
geles. 

"There  has  been  no  fudging  of  records — 
no  phantom  records — to  support  this,"  Lee 
said. 

"We  have  275  beds  authorized,  we  have 
them  and  there  has  been  no  change  over 
the  past  four  years." 

The  only  times  the  hospital  has  not  had 
its  full  complement  of  beds  available  has 


been  during  ward-by-ward  remodeling  work, 
he  added.  At  present  12  beds  are  not  avaU- 
able  because  of  the  installation  of  a  cen- 
tralized oxygen,  suction  and  compressed  air 
system. 

Lee  said  the  hospital's  occupancy  rate  has 
been  88  per  cent  over  the  year,  but  In  the 
last  three  months  It  has  had  a  91  per  cent 
occupancy  rate.  A  rate  of  85  to  86  per  cent 
Is  considered  high,  he  added. 

Lee  said  the  hospital  was  authorized  20 
additional  fulltlme  positions  two  years  ago, 
enabling  it  "to  Improve  care  and  do  an  even 
better  Job  In  patient  care  than  before. 

"As  far  as  we're  concerned,  the  quantity 
and  qutility  has  Improved." 

The  Fresno  hospital,  he  said,  also  has  been 
treating  30,000  outpatients  annually  over  the 
past  four  years.  This  compares  to  5,000  out- 
patients being  treated  10  years  ago. 

"The  demand  Is  here,  the  need  is  here 
and  we  are  more  than  able  to  handle  It," 
Lee  stated. 

He  said  he  has  no  Information  on  next 
year's  budget,  but  for  the  remainder  of  this 
year,  at  least,  so  cutbacks  In  the  hospital's 
employment  level  are  smtlclpated. 


NEWSMEN'S  PRIVILEGE  ACT  OP 
1973 

(Mr.  COHEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of 
celebrated  cases  involving  the  jailing  of 
reporters  who  refused  to  divulge  the 
sources  of  their  information  or  the  con- 
tents of  confidential  reports  have  brought 
national  and  local  attention  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  "newsmen's  privilege"  or  the 
public's  right  to  the  free  flow  of  informa- 
tion. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  the  Caldwell 
case  ruled  that  newsmen  have  no  general 
first  amendment  right  to  resist  answer- 
ing material  questions  submitted  to  them 
before  grand  juries.  Moreover,  the  Court 
has  ruled  that  a  reporter  must  bear  the 
burden  of  proving  that  the  Government, 
in  compelling  his  testimony,  is  actually 
engaged  in  harassing  or  intimidating 
activities. 

Judiciary  Subcommittee  No.  3  has  just 
concluded  lengthy  and  extensive  hearings 
on  the  subject  of  newsmen's  privilege  and 
a  number  of  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
from  the  testimony  that  has  been  pre- 
sented. 

The  Caldwell  case  and  a  number  of 
other  incidents  have  created  an  atmos- 
phere of  fear  in  the  media  and  in  those 
government  circles  where  honesty  comes 
before  loyalty.  Of  course,  there  has  al- 
ways been  an  adversary  relationship  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  press. 
Journalists  have  been  threatened, 
harassed,  and  even  jailed  by  the  Govern- 
ment from  the  time  of  Peter  Zenger 
throughout  American  history. 

But  the  current  threat  of  Government 
domination  over  what  should  be,  and 
must  be  an  independent  media  is  very 
real  indeed.  It  is  distinguished  from  the 
traditional  government-press  conflict, 
first,  by  the  fact  that  the  highest  court  in 
the  land  has  ruled  that  newsmen  have  no 
first  amendment  rights  to  refuse  to  dis- 
close information  before  grand  juries; 
and  second,  by  the  scope  of  current  cases 
in  which  newsmen  are  forced  to  choose 


between  disclosing  confidential  informa- 
tion or  sources  and  going  to  jail. 

In  addition  to  the  potential  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  engage  in  the  harassment  and 
intimidation  of  newsmen,  there  exists  the 
danger  of  the  government  engrafting  the 
press  as  an  "investigatory  arm."  Such  ac- 
tion, and  equally  important,  the  threat  of 
such  action,  necessarily  has  the  effect  of 
"drying  up"  or  eliminating  a  newsman's 
indispensable  sources  of  information. 

Unfortunately,  few  realize  how  impor- 
tant confidential  sources  are  to  the  pub- 
lic's right  to  know  what  the  Government 
and  its  leaders  are  doing.  The  fact  is  that 
there  is  a  strong,  direct  correlation  be- 
tween the  confidential  relationship  of  a 
reporter  and  his  source  and  some  of  the 
most  important  news  stories  of  our  time. 
Consider  the  degree  of  public  interest 
involved  in  such  stories  as: 

The  My  Lai  massacre; 

The  Pentagon  papers; 

The  Watts  riots; 

Ku  Klux  Klan  exposes ; 

The  Abe  Fortas  relationship  to  the 
Wolf  son  Foimdation; 

The  Watergate  bugging  incident; 

And  countless  exposes  of  corruption  in 
city,  state,  and  national  governments. 

In  every  one  of  these  cases,  the  report- 
ers' ability  to  bring  the  true  facts  of  these 
issues  to  the  public's  attention  has  been 
dependent  upon  confidentiality  of  infor- 
mation or  sources.  The  importance  of 
confidentiality  is  underscored  even  more 
by  the  fact  that  every  Pulitzer  Prize  won 
for  news  coverage  of  the  Vietnam  war 
was  dependent  on  confidential  sources. 

In  short,  most  of  the  revelations  Amer- 
icans get  about  corruption  and  misdeeds 
in  Government,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
major  policy  decisions  of  our  time,  have 
come  from  someone  within  the  Govern- 
ment who  tells  the  press  about  these 
deeds  or  policies  in  confidence. 

After  listening  to  and  weighing  all  of 
the  testimony  that  has  been  presented  to 
the  committee,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is 
imperative  that  Congress  take  affirmative 
action  to  insure  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  utilize  the  press  as  an 
investigative  arm  or  subject  it  to  harass- 
ment or  intimidation. 

At  the  same  time,  I  recognize  the  need 
to  consider  the  interests  of  the  public 
in  acquiring  relevant  and  essential  in- 
formation in  judicial  proceedings.  In 
sum,  affirmative  action  is  necessary  to 
dispel  the  "poisoned  atmosphere"  gen- 
erated by  governmental  intrusion  and  in- 
timidation while  safeguarding  the  pub- 
lic's right  of  access  to  facts  which  are 
relevant  and  necessary  to  a  just  deter- 
mination in  criminal  and  civil  cases. 

NEWSMEN'S    PHIVILEGE    ACT 

To  protect  the  ability  of  newsmen  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  Government  poli- 
cies and  actions — an  ability  that  is  es- 
sential to  a  democracy  and  an  informed 
citizenry — I  am  introducing  in  the  House 
today  the  Newsmen's  Privilege  Act  of 
1973.  This  bill,  which  is  cosponsored  by 
my  colleagues.  Congressmen  Railsback, 
Smith,  Sandman,  and  Coughlin,  grants 
protection  for  newsmen  in  the  two  areas 
which  have  the  most  potential  for  inter- 
rupting the  public's  access  to  informa- 
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tion — Investigatory 
proceedings. 

First,  we  are  proposing 
newsmen's  privilege  with  re|;ard 
vestigatory  proceeedings 
before    any    Federal    agency 
House    of   Congress    or 
juries.    Under    the    act,    no 
would  be  required  to  disclose 
formation  or  the  identity  of 
if  the  information  was  obtained 
in  his  capacity  as  a  newsmar 
This  provision  would  shiel( 
closure  any  information  or  _ 
fidential  or  otherwise,  with  no 
or  quaUflcations,  that  comes 
man  in  his  capacity  as  a 

With  regard  to  any  civU 
proceeding  in  any  Federal  coUrt 
requires  that  no  newsman  sfiall 
quired  to  disclose  any 
formation   or  source  unless 
finds  that  the  party  seeking 
tion  or  identity  has  establlshid 
and  convincing  evidence  tha; 
tion  or  source  Identity  is 

First.  Relevant  to  a 
In  the  case ;  and 

Second.  Cannot  be  obtained 
tive  means. 

The  bill  calls  for  a  qualiflefa 
in  this  instance  primarily  beca  ise 
most  part,  judicial  proceedin  is 
jective    and    non-political 
whereas  investigative 
or  may  not  he  objective  and 
In  addition  to  an  absolute 
newsmen    In    investigative 
and  a  qualified  privilege  in  judicial 
ceedings.  the  bill  provides  fijther 
tection  by  giving  the  newsman 
ter  of  right,  an  appeal  from  a 
quash  a  subpena.  Under  present 
procedure,  before  a  newsman 
on  the  merits  of  an  issued 
must  first  be  foimd  in  contempt 
and  appeal  that  order.  At 
the  proceeding,  the  newsman 
carcerated  pending  determina(ion 
appeal.  This  bill  permits  a 
mlnation  on  the  merits  of  an 
pena  and  would  not  force  a 
to  be  found  in  contempt  of  colirt 
the  merits  of  his  claim  agalns; 
pena  could  be  properly  Utigat'd 
Finally,  the  privilege  creat(d 
bill  is  a  personal  one,  belong!^ 
the  newsman.  In  the  bill, 
broadly  defined  to  include  any 
male  reporter,  photographer,  editor 
men ta tor,  journalist,  correspondent 
nouncer.  or  other  individual 
employed  in  preparing  news  for 
service.  1 

My  colleagueVand  I  firmly  bilieve 
the  Newsmen's  Privilege  Act  oJ 
effectively  safeguard  the 
his  source  from  intimidation 
ment.  At  the  same  time  it  will 
public's  right  to  know  relevant 
dispensable  facts  in  criminal 
catory  proceedings.  In  so  doinir 
If  enacted,  will  ultimately 
traditional  role  of  the  press  in 
vital  information  to  the  attent 
citizenry. 
In  conclusion,  we  feel  that  this  bill 
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will  achieve  the  objectives  articulated  by 
Professor  Friendly. 

If  there  Is  to  be  a  newsman's  privilege  law. 
It  cannot  be  a  product  of  Judicial  decision. 
Protection  must  come  from  those  who  make 
laws,  not  those  who  Interpret  laws  that  may 
not  really  exist.  A  shield  law  must  be  precise- 
ly drawn.  It  should  provide  protection  from 
prosecutors  and  others  bent  on  fishing  ex- 
pedlclons  but  at  the  same  time  be  limited 
enough  not  to  produce  all-purpose  Immunity 
for  journalists.  The  shield  law  and  the  guide- 
lines by  which  Journalists  worlc  must  be 
structured  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  pro- 
tection for  the  public's  need  to  know,  but  not 
be  a  sanctuary  for  those  who  because  of  fear, 
special  interests,  or  Just  irresponsibility  are 
seeking  a  prlvUeged  place  to  hide. 
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PRICES  OP  LUMBER  AND  PLYWOOD 

(Mr.  WYATT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  Bis  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  rationed 
housing  is  a  possibility  which  cannot  be 
discounted  if  efforts  are  not  undertaken 
to  Increase  our  Nation's  supply  of  timber. 
In  response  to  high  food  prices.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  announced  last  week  that  he 
opposes  economic  controls  on  agricultural 
products  because  that  might  lead  to  ra- 
tioning. The  same  should  be  said  in  re- 
sponse to  the  current  high  prices  of  lum- 
ber and  plywood. 

Our  Nation  Is  faced  by  an  Inflationary 
dilemma  In  housing  which  has  largely 
resulted  from  a  somewhat  paradoxical 
situation.  The  demand  for  new  housing 
stimulated  by  the  Federal  Government, 
is  at  record  levels.  In  the  rush  to  meet 
that  demand,  homebuilders  are  running 
up  the  prices  of  lumber,  plywood,  and 
other  wood  products.  Meanwhile,  the 
Federal  Government,  which  controls  over 
half  of  the  Nation's  timber  supply  needed 
for  these  buUdlng  materials,  refuses  to 
make  its  surplus  stockpiles  of  wood  avail- 
able to  ease  the  crisis  In  lumber  and  ply- 
wood prices. 

The  phase  n  controls  on  wood  products 
^oved  to  be  "rigid  and  unwise,"  In  the 
President's  words.  They  were  not  only 
unworkable  but  also  acted  as  disincen- 
tives to  production  at  a  time  when  greater 
productivity  was  needed  to  meet  soaring 
demands.  There  Is  still  not  enough  tim- 
ber, not  enough  building  materials,  and 
there  are  not  enough  houses  to  go  around 
And  so  long  as  this  situation  exists,  prices 
will  remain  high.  Even  if  controls  are  re- 
instated and  rationing  applied  to  lumber 
and  plywood,  prices  would  remain  high 
because  the  Incentive  to  production 
would  be  removed. 

There  is  a  better  way— one  which  can 
ease  cuiTent  supply-demand-price  pres- 
sures and  prevent  a  similar  crisis  in  the 
future.  That  way  is  for  Congress  and  the 
administration  to  commit  the  funds  and 
authority  to  first,  offer  for  sale  the  full 
aUowable  cut  of  our  107  million  acres  of 
commercial  Federal  timberlands;  sec- 
ond, intensify  management  on  all  our 
Federal  forest  lands;  and  third,  provide 
Incentive  programs  to  increase  tree 
growing  and  management  on  the  300 
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TRADE  POLICY  AND  LEGISLATION 
The  SPEAISUR  pro  tempore  (Mr 
Fulton)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  MttLs)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 
Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker! 
at  no  time  in  the  postwar  period  has  It 
been  more  urgent  that  the  United  States 
chart  a  course  in  foreign  trade.  In  recent 
years,  as  new  economic  power  realities 
have  asserted  themselves,  frictions  and 
tensions  in  International  economic  rela- 
tions have  arisen.  There  Is  a  serious  risk 
that  efforts  toward  a  stable,  peaceful, 
and  civilized  system  in  the  world  will  be 
threatened  not  by  wars  between  old 
enemies,  but  by  quarrels  among  old 
friends. 

Both  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity and  Japan  are  nearly  abreast  of 
the  United  States  In  their  ability  to 
achieve  their  International  economic 
objectives.  Indeed,  on  some  key  measures 
of  International  economic  power  both  are 
outstripping  the  United  States.  The  so- 
called  free  world  economy  is  thus  domi- 
nated by  three  actors  of  roughly  equal 
power;  and  there  exists  a  high  degree  of 
potential  conflict  among  their  economic 
policy  goals.  However,  neither  Europe  nor 
Japan  has  yet  demonstrated  a  political 
capacity  to  utilize  its  economic  power 
constructively,  partly  because  each  Is 
engaged  In  an  internal  evolution  of  his- 
toric dimensions.  They  are  able  to  negate, 
but  have  yet  to  lead.  At  the  same  time, 
the  United  States  is  imcertain  about  the 
role  it  should  play  in  a  world  it  can  no 
longer  dominate  but  from  which  it  can- 
not withdraw.  The  result  so  far  is  stale- 
mate. 

The  present  configuration  of  relatively 
equal  powers,  each  uncertain  of  its  own 
role,  pursuing  goals  which  often  conflict 
Is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  from  which 
to  create  a  durable  and  stable  interna- 
tional economic  order.  But  a  major  effort 
must  be  made  to  do  so,  for  the  alternative 
could  be  severe  economic  loss  and  serious 
political  breakdown. 

It  is  clear  as  never  before  that  no  one 
country  can  prescribe  a  solution  on  its 
own.  Yet,  the  role  that  the  United  States 
will  play  is  decisive.  For  despite  the  com- 
pelling urge  to  turn  Inward  and  concen- 
trate on  urgent  domestic  problems,  the 
task  for  the  United  States  Is  still  one  of 
showing  the  way  In  international  eco- 
nomic cooperation. 

For  the  United  States  the  approach  to 
a  solution  involves  three  interrelated 
elements : 

First,  there  must  be  a  policy.  We  must 
know  what  objectives  we  seek  and  how 
we  propose  to  achieve  them. 

Second,  in  our  constitutional  system, 
there  must  be  legislation  which  confirms 
the  policy  and  empowers  the  President 
to  seek  to  realize  it. 

Third,  must  come  negotiations  which 
are  the  means  by  which  the  objectives  of 


policy  are  brought  to  reality  by  accomo- 
dation among  competing  interests  of  the 
negotiating  countries. 

A.    POLICY 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  in- 
ternational economic  system  must  be  re- 
formed. Reform  does  not  mean  revolu- 
tion; the  economic  system  that  was  de- 
vised in  the  immediate  postwar  period 
has  had  much  to  commend  it.  But,  the 
changing  role  of  the  United  States  in 
that  system  and  the  greater  economic 
power  of  Western  Europe  and  Japan 
have  created  a  measure  of  imbalance, 
both  in  terms  of  monetary  and  trade 
policy,  for  which  adjustments  have  to  be 
made. 

Negotiations  on  international  mone- 
tary reform  are  already  underway.  Un- 
like trade  issues,  however,  monetary  ne- 
gotiations involve  highly  technical  and 
arcane  subjects  which  are  dominated  by 
experts.  Trade  involves  politics  because 
trade  issues  mean  the  jobs  and  the  profits 
of  various  interest  groups  and  will,  there- 
fore involve  political  decisions. 

In  order  to  devise  a  policy  for  reform 
of  the  international  trading  system, 
there  must;  therefore,  be  a  decision  at 
the  highest  political  levels  in  the  major 
trading  coimtries.  This  has  not  yet  taken 
place. 

Trade  policy  issues  have  been  increas- 
ingly negotiated  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  by 
bureaucrats  dug  into  fixed  positions.  It 
is  mandatory  that  the  major  trading 
countries  devise  a  grand  design  for  the 
solution  of  existing  and  emerging  trade 
problems,  and  to  arrive  at  a  decision 
on  the  framework  for  a  negotiation  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  implement  such  a 
design.  The  ultimate  and  detailed  trade 
negotiations  should  be  reciprocal  in 
character  and  involve  adherence  to  a  set 
of  principles  that  are  generally  accepted 
as  fair  and  as  promoting  the  maximum 
feasible  expansion  of  international  trade. 

The  achievement  of  these  objectives 
may  contribute  somewhat  to  a  correction 
of  our  trade  and  payments  deficit.  But 
we  should  recognize  that  it  is  neither 
realistic  nor  desirable  to  burden  the 
trade  negotiations  excessively.  The  ques- 
tion of  balance  of  trade  or  balance-of- 
payments  disequilibrium,  which  will  be 
a  continuing  problem  notwithstanding 
our  recent  and  second  devaluation,  must 
be  dealt  with  through  reform  of  the  In- 
ternational monetary  mechanism. 

B.  LEOISLATION 

In  order  for  the  United  States  to  be 
able  to  participate  with  maximum  effec- 
tiveness in  such  negotiations,  the  Presi- 
dent will  shortly  seek  legislative  au- 
thority from  the  Congress.  This  request 
should  clearly  and  unambiguously  set 
forth  the  type  of  authority  the  Presi- 
dent needs  to  seek  in  negotiation  the 
objectives  that  both  he  and  the  Congress 
agree  are  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  respect.  It  Is  not  produc- 
tive for  the  administration  in  its  legis- 
lation to  try  and  anticipate  every  stric- 
ture which  the  Congress  is  likely  to  raise 
with  regard  to  such  legislation;  that  is 
best  worked  out  through  the  normal  leg- 
islative processes. 


As  I  perceive  the  need  today,  the  es- 
sential ingredients  of  such  a  legislative 
program  should  be  the  following: 

First.  Tariffs.  The  President  should 
have  the  authority  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  tariff  discrimination  which  has 
proliferated  principally  around  the  Eu- 
ropean community.  Resolving  the  prob- 
lem of  this  kind  of  discrimination  per- 
fectly would  require  providing  for  the 
complete  elimination  of  tariffs  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years.  It  is  true  that  anything 
less  than  that  will  leave  a  margin  of 
tariff  discrimination  which  will  most 
likely  affect  areas  of  major  U.S.  export 
interest.  It  is  also  true  that  on  the  whole 
tariffs  are  already  very  low  and  the  elim- 
ination of  most  tariffs  will  result  in  less 
absolute  tariff  reduction  tlian  has  taken 
place  as  a  result  of  prior  roimds  of  tariff 
negotiations.  However,  the  question  of 
what  exceptions  to  full  tariff  elimination 
would  be  economically  meaningful  and 
essential  to  U.S.  industry  requires  care- 
ful study  if  the  executive  branch  were  to 
ask  for  this  authority. 

Second.  Nontariff  barriers.  These  In- 
volve a  complex  array  of  government 
measures  mostly  under  domestic  statute 
or  regulations  which  are  more  significant 
in  their  effect  on  trade  today  than  are 
tariffs.  Unlike  tariffs  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult if  not  impossible  for  the  Congress 
to  provide  a  prior  grant  of  authority  for 
negotiation  of  non-tariff  barriers.  Never- 
theless the  Executive  needs  some  form  of 
a  general  mandate  from  the  Congress  in 
order  to  negotiate  on  a  meaningful  basis. 
Whether  it  be  with  the  imderstanding 
that  where  the  negotiations  require 
modification  of  U.S.  statutes,  the  result 
of  the  negotiations  must  be  approved  by 
Congress  on  an  ad  referendum  basis  or  by 
some  other  process  remains  to  be  seen. 
In  any  event  that  process  must  be  facil- 
itated by  adequate  and  substantive  con- 
sultation with  the  appropriate  congres- 
sional committees  both  during  the  prep- 
aration for  and  during  the  actual  nego- 
tiations. 

Third.  Agriculture.  The  United  States 
enjoys  a  strong  comparative  advantage 
in  the  area  of  agriculture.  Any  future 
negotiations  must  produce  a  break- 
through in  this  important  area.  Where 
Import  protection  is  in  the  form  of  tar- 
iffs, no  special  authority  is  required. 
Where  other  devices  are  used  and  where 
negotiations  on  agriculture  require  some 
reciprocal  concessions  in  the  United 
States  agricultural  import  restrictions, 
these  can  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
NTB's. 

Fourth.  Safeguards.  More  liberal  safe- 
guard provisions  than  the  present  ones 
should  be  provided  in  legislation  which 
provides  assurances  to  domestic  industry 
and  labor  that  serious  injury  or  the 
threat  of  serious  injury  as  a  result  of  in- 
creased imports  can  be  dealt  with  ex- 
peditiously. The  period  of  time  that  such 
import  restraint  relief  measures  may  re- 
quire depends  upon  the  amount  of  time 
required  to  effect  an  appropriate  eco- 
nomic adjustment. 

The  measures  that  can  be  taken  in- 
clude higher  duties,  import  quotas  ad- 


justment assistance,  volimtary  export 
restraints  or  some  combination  of  the 
foregoing.  Safeguard  measures  by  the 
United  States  normally  have  been  em- 
ployed on  a  most-favored-nation  basis. 
Flexibility  should  be  provided  to  apply 
them  against  specific  countries  where 
only  one  or  a  few  countries  are  the  source 
of  the  problem.  Such  an  approach  is  em- 
ployed by  every  other  major  trading 
country. 

The  legislation  should  also  provide 
guidance  to  the  multilateral  renegotia- 
tions of  the  GATT  rules  on  the  applica- 
tion of  safeguard  measures  by  individual 
countries.  Too  often,  the  safeguard  mesis- 
ures  in  the  form  of  import  restrictions 
have  been  applied  in  an  inconsistent 
manner  and  without  regard  to  agreed- 
upon  standards  and  criteria.  This  inevi- 
tably leads  to  irritations,  and,  at  times, 
retaliations.  An  effort  should  be  made  to 
negotiate  a  safeguard  code  stipulating 
criteria  for  the  invocation  of  safeguards 
and  providing  a  complaint  and  consulta- 
tion procedure  under  which  actions  can 
be  reviewed.  If  safeguard  actions  are 
taken,  in  conformity  with  these  rules  and 
procedures,  which  would  normally  in- 
clude provisions  for  planned  adjustment 
assistance  and  the  automatic  phasing 
out  of  restrictions,  it  should  not  be  neces- 
sary to  permit  compensatory  restrictions 
by  the  affected  supplying  country. 

Fifth.  Adjustment  assistance.  Work- 
ers injured  or  threatened  by  injury  as  a 
result  of  increased  imports  should  have 
available  adjustment  assistance  benefits 
designed  to  facilitate  their  retraining 
and  reemployment  to  other  jobs.  The 
present  adjustment  assistance  provisions 
are  Inadequate  because  they  fix  exces- 
siv'ily  outmoded  and  stringent  require- 
ments for  qualification  for  assistance  and 
because  there  has  been  unimaginative 
use  of  the  adjustment  assistance  provi- 
sion. 

Sixth.  Fair  trade.  The  Congress  should 
strengthen  its  authorization  and  direc- 
tion to  the  President  to  use,  with  due  re- 
gard to  international  commitments,  the 
leverage  of  Import  restrictions  against 
countries  that  refuse  to  remove  Illegal  or 
unreasonable  Import  restrictions  on  U.S. 
exports  and  that  persist  in  export  subsi- 
dization in  third  coimtry  markets.  We 
should  also  refrain  from  this  unfair  and 
self-defeating  form  of  trade. 

Seventh.  Generalized  tariff  preferences 
on  manufactured  goods  from  developing 
countries.  Both  President  Johnson  and 
President  Nixon  committed  themselves 
to  see  congressional  authorization  for 
a  system  of  tariff  preferences  for  de- 
veloping nations.  That  commitment  Is  a 
part  of  a  common  effort  we  share  with 
other  industrialized  countries.  An  au- 
thority for  the  Executive  to  participate  in 
this  worldwide  policy  of  giving  a 
modest  assist  to  the  developing  countries 
is  justified,  subject  to  the  limited  product 
exceptions  and  to  a  properly  fimctionlng 
safeguard  mechanism  on  other  products. 

However,  In  my  view.  It  would  be  a 
travesty  of  the  principle  of  nondis- 
criminatory trade  and  a  mockery  of  de- 
veloping country  trade  aspirations  for  the 
Executive  to  utilize  this  authority  while 
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the  European  community  ard  Japan 
maintain  rigid  and  niggardly  (luotas  on 
preferential  class  imports  from  the  de- 
veloping countries.  Equally,  it  v  ould  be  a 
travesty  of  the  entire  prlncipls  for  the 
United  States  to  extend  tariff  pi  eferences 
to  countries  that  give  discr  minatory 
reverse  preferences  to  the  Siu-opean 
Community  or  any  other  indi  strlalized 
country.  The  United  States  doe; ;  not  seek 
this  petty  concession  from  the  develop- 
ing countries,  and  we  expect  t  lat  other 
wealthy  and  powerful  trading  countries 
will  not  continue  to  insist  on  these 
demands. 

Eighth.  Balance-of-paymen  ;s  meas- 
ures. We  have  recognized  painfi  illy  in  the 
past  few  years  the  need  for  ar  array  of 
policy  tools  in  the  trade  area  tl  at  can,  if 
necessary,  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
critical  balance-of-payments  problems 
of  either  a  deficit  or  a  surplus  natiu-e.  A 
symmetrical  authority  for  the  Executive 
to  impose  an  import  surcharge  when  the 
United  States  is  in  deficit  or  to  i  educe  the 
tariff  level  correspondingly  wh  sn  in  sur- 
plus will  provide  badly  needel  supple- 
mentary assistance  to  the  rionetary- 
based  adjustment  process.  Puither,  the 
Congress  might  consider  authorizing  the 
Executive  to  impose  an  import  Surcharge 
against  a  country  in  chronic  hialance  of 
payments  surplus  that  does  noi  take  the 
needed  corrective  action;  this  power 
should,  of  course,  be  used  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  agreements  naw  being 
negotiated  In  the  international  monetary 
reform  effort. 

Ninth.  Time  limits  on  bureaucratic  de- 
lays. Finally  a  procedural  suggestion  but 
one  of  substantive  importance  to  Amer- 
ican labor  and  business  is  that  the  Con- 
gress fix  reasonable  but  prompt  limits 
on  the  time  the  executive  brunch  may 
take  in  making  the  necessary  findings 
and  taldng  necessary  actions  an  trade- 
related  applications — whether  for  import 
rehef,  adjustment  assistance,;  coimter- 
vailing  duties,  antidimiplng,  oi  national 
security  procedures.  The  recon  is  full  of 
unconscionable  delays  and  the  Congress 
should  act  to  provide  this  relief, 

I  have  explained  my  views  on  trade 
legislation  in  an  effort  to  be  construc- 
tive and  advance  this  muph-needed 
legislation. 

This  must  be  considered  ih  a  non- 
partisan manner.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  President  will  shortly  propcse  legisla 
tlon  to  the  Congress — and  I  tr  ist  that  it 
will  reflect  the  need  for  urgen'  action  to 
which  I  am  confident  the  '  ^ays  and 
Means  Committee  will  desire  t )  respond 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speakef  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  y 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.   GIBBONS.   Mr.   Speakjer, 
preciate  very  much  the  gentlepian  from 
Arkansas  yielding  to  me. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  be 
Chamber  now  for  a  little  ovei 
and  I  think  that  I  have  just 


of   the   most  significant,   far-reaching. 


and  important  speeches  that  I 


heard  in  this  Chamljer.  I  wart  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  (Committee 
on  W^s  and  Means,  the  gent^man  who 


eld  to  the 


I  ap- 


In  this 
10  years, 
leard  one 


have  ever 


made  this  speech,  for  his  Insight  and 
foresight  that  he  has  exercised.  I  only 
regret  that  I  learned  of  this  speech  just 
a  few  minutes  before  it  was  given,  be- 
cause I  think  every  Member  of  Congress 
should  have  heard  it. 

The  gentleman  has  courageously,  and 
I  think  correctly,  laid  forth  what  should 
be  the  policy  of  this  coimtry,  recogniz- 
ing, as  we  do.  that  what  we  do  here  is 
much  more  than  just  an  economic  mat- 
ter; it  is  a  matter  of  how  we  can  con- 
tinue to  organize  this  very  fragile  planet 
on  which  we  all  exist,  all  billion  of  us 
or  200  million  of  us,  as  far  as  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  and  pledge  to  him  my 
cooperation  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  thank  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  and 
state  that  if  he  will  invite  me  back  to 
his  home  district  in  his  town  in  Florida, 
I  will  testify  again  for  him. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

(Mr.    CONABLE)  . 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  for  yielding. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas,  has  given  us,  I 
believe,  a  comprehensive  blueprint  for 
trade  which  will  permit  a  rational  con- 
gressional input,  and  we  all  know  how 
necessary  that  is  if  we  are  ultimately 
going  to  have  a  sensible  and  balanced 
package.  I  am  going  to  study  It  with 
great  care.  As  it  was  delivered,  I  felt  it 
was  an  act  of  high  statesmanship  on  his 
part — perhaps  a  magna  carta  of  trade 
for  us,  and  I  am  indeed  grateful  for  the 
obvious  time  and  careful  thought  that 
went  into  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  although  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  and 
I  do  not  always  agree  on  these  things, 
we  can  join  in  commending  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  for  a  very 
significant  contribution.  We  certainly 
thank  the  gentleman  and  welcome  him 
back  after  a  period  of  some  indisposition, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  whatever  was 
wrong  with  the  gentleman  it  was  not  his 
head. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I  too  of  course  want  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  on  a  masterful 
statement. 

I  do  want  to  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  the  chairman  to  a  situa- 
tion which  may  be  parochial  but  which 
I  think  is  extremely  important  to  the 
western  part  of  this  coxmtry  EUid  which 
I  gather  is  the  sort  of  thing  the  chairman 
feels  should  not  exist.  It  is  this.  Japan 
grows  oranges,  the  mandarin  oranges, 
but  for  only  6  months  out  of  the  year. 


California  and  Arizona  are  seeking  to 
export  oranges  to  Japan  for  the  other 
6  months  of  the  year. 

We  are  not  trying  to  infringe  on  their 
mandarin  orange  market  in  Japan.  We 
want  to  fill  the  gap  for  the  other  6 
months,  but  Japan  has  flatly  refused  to 
allow  us  to  do  so.  Am  I  correct  that  this 
is  the  sort  of  thing  the  chairman  believes 
should  not  exist? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct.  ~ 

Let  me  say,  if  I  may,  since  the  gentle- 
man from  California  is  the  ranking 
Republican  member  on  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  that  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman,  and 
others  on  the  Agriculture  Committee  who 
may  be  present,  this  problem.  What  the 
gentleman  mentions  is  not  in  the  juris- 
diction of  our  committee  but  is  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  gentleman's  commit- 
tee. We  have  certain  pure  food  and  other 
type  food  laws  that  apply  here  to  the 
raising  of  food  products.  For  example, 
there  are  certain  disinfectants  and 
pesticides  and  things  like  that  which  we 
cannot  use  on  agricultural  products, 
oranges  or  even  flowers  here  in  the 
United  States  which  are  intended  for 
sale,  but  we  do  not  enforce  those  pure 
food  laws  to  the  same  extent  with  re- 
spect to  the  same  articles  coming  into 
the  United  States  from  other  countries. 

It  is  my  information,  and  I  want  to 
check  it  out,  that  some  of  the  pesticides 
or  other  things  we  are  prohibited  from 
using  in  their  country  are  freely  used 
in  some  of  the  countries  to  the  south 
of  us  to  raise  and  produce  the  same  arti- 
cles on  which  we  cannot  use  certain 
products  if  we  intend  to  produce  the  arti- 
cles for  sale  here.  Why  can  we  not  ex- 
tend our  laws  regarding  health  and 
safety  things  of  that  sort  to  provide  that 
Imports  of  this  kind  must  conform  to 
the  same  regulations  and  rules  that  the 
comparable  domestic  product  is  required 
to  conform  to? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  believe, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  certainly  should.  We 
discussed  that  in  the  committee  one  time 
and  I  recall  we  went  so  far  as  to  seriously 
consider  it  and  even  vote  on  it.  If  I  re- 
member, it  succeeded.  If  my  recollection 
is  correct,  we  ran  into  difHculties  with 
the  State  Department. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Correct. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  am  glad 
to  see  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Frelinghuysen),  from  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  is  here.  He  may  have 
some  views  on  the  subject.  I  do  not  want 
to  put  him  on  the  spot. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  This  is  not 
a  protectionist  thing  at  all,  but  if  the 
food  and  drug  authorities  think  some- 
thing is  injurious  to  health  If  used  on  a 
domestic  product,  why  does  not  the  same 
nile  apply  to  products  coming  from 
abroad  when  the  same  things  are  used 
on  those  products?  Are  they  not  just  as 
detrimental  to  our  health? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Exactly. 
And  in  California  when  an  article  is  to 
be  consumed  by  a  person  in  the  United 
States,  the  article  produced  in  the  United 
States  should  have  no  stricter  require- 
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ments  placed  on  it  than  the  articles  com- 
ing in  from  other  coimtrles.  The  use  of 
pesticides  on  olives  raised  in  California 
should  be  no  stricter  than  the  use  of 
pesticides  on  oUves  raised  in  Spain,  which 
Imports  oUves  into  this  country. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  In  a  sense, 
so  to  speak,  we  just  look  to  see  if  it  has 
a  bug  on  it  and  if  it  does  not  we  let  it 

in-  ^      . 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 

will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  compliment  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas for  a  very  significant  statement. 

In  response  to  the  comments  by  the 
gentleman  from  California,  I  might  say 
I  am  not  planning  to  use  this  time  to 
comment  on  the  somewhat  tangential 
Interest  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee on  the  importing  of  olives  or  oranges, 
but  I  do  think  it  should  be  imderllned 
that  this  is  a  very  critical  period  not  only 
in  our  own  economic  development  but 
also  with  respect  to  our  trading  partners. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  a  time  of  oppor- 
tunity, but  it  also  is  a  time  where  our 
leadership  is  going  to  be  needed.  Quite 
obviously,  a  critical  role  must  be  played 
by  Congress  and  the  leadership  role  with- 
in Congress  is  significant. 

I  think  for  that  reason  that  we  can 
all  be  thankful  for  the  leadership  which 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  (Mr.  Mills)  is  providing  us. 
We  shall  read  his  message  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  again. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  say  that  I,  too, 
appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  . 

Let  me  ask  this  question:  Is  It  pro- 
posed to  build  upon  the  old,  discredited 
Trade  Agreements  Act  which  played  a 
part  in  getting  us  into  the  deplorable 
situation  we  are  in,  or  are  we  going  to 
go  on  to  new  and  different  legislation? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  What  I  am 
suggesting  is  a  departure,  I  think,  from 
the  present  legislation.  It  does  require 
extending  to  the  President  more  author- 
ity in  this  area  than  the  Congress  has 
heretofore  extended  to  the  President. 
But  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  do  it  be- 
cause I  recognized  long  ago  that  all  the 
Congress  can  do  is  act  unilaterally  in 
raising  or  lowering  tariff  duties.  The  Con- 
gress has  no  negotiating  agent  or  process. 
Only  the  President  of  the  United  States 
can  use  the  power  which  the  Congress 
gives  him  to  bring  about  reductions  in 
those  impediments  to  the  exports  from 
this  country  into  those  countries  which 
have  those  impediments. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will  re- 
call, our  former  and  long  deceased  col- 
league, Dick  Simpson,  fought  valiantly 
to  pinpoint  and  remove  the  pitfalls  and 
shortcomings  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  otherwise  known  as  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act.  In  my  opinion  it  was  and  Is 
for  the  most  part  a  one-way  street  and  It 
was  not  reciprocal. 
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I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  will  not  try  in  any  way 
to  revive  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  or 
breathe  new  life  into  it.  I  hope  that  what- 
ever is  proposed  will  be  a  new  and  fresh 
start. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  certainly 
the  result  of  the  operation  of  that  legis- 
lation brought  about  more  reciprocity 
on  our  part  than  on  the  part  of  those  who 
agreed  to  reciprocate  in  the  past. 

This  approach  which  I  am  discussing 
today  would  empower  the  President  to 
take  opportunities  which  the  President 
does  not  have  now  to  discipline  and  to 
really  crack  down  on  the  knuckles  of 
those  nations  that  engage  in  unfair  trade 
practices. 

Mr.  GR<3SS.  But,  the  poor  public  in 
this  coimtry  was  misled  and  misguided 
into  believing  that  it  would  provide  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreements. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Certainly  it 
did  not  result  in  fair  trade. 

The  gist  of  what  I  am  trying  to  say  is 
that  we  do  not  find  rehef  in  our  present 
situation  by  retrenchment  from  the  de- 
sire that  we  had  in  the  past  to  enlarge 
upon  world  trade.  It  is  only  through  the 
enlargement  and  our  participation  in  the 
enlargement  of  world  trade  that  we  and 
the  other  countries  of  the  world  will  find 
solutions  internationally  to  these  very 
vexing  problems. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlemEin  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez). 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  for  yielding. 

I  too  join  my  colleagues  in  congratu- 
lating him  on  a  very  wonderful  presen- 
tation. The  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Finance  is  currently  considering 
the  bill  required  by  the  devaluation  of  the 
par  value  of  the  dollar  with  respect  to 
gold  and  special  going  rates. 

In  fact,  at  2:30,  if  my  colleagues  and 
the  chairman  will  permit,  we  are  going 
to  hear  Mr.  Bums,  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  who  htis  consented 
to  come  back  after  their  meeting  in  Eu- 
rope and  meet  with  the  subcommittee. 

My  question  is  this:  In  hearing  the 
testimony,  everybody  has  more  or  less 
expressed  the  same  thought,  that  trade 
is  an  indistinguishable  part  of  this  mone- 
tary thing  that  must  be  resolved.  When 
we  raise  the  question,  the  answer  we 
get — in  fact  we  got  it  this  morning  from 
Assistant  Secretary  Volcker— Is  that  the 
President  will  be  coming  to  the  Congress 
before  too  long  to  ask  for  this  trade 
package. 

My  question  is:  Since  it  seems  to  be 
the  consensus  of  all  of  the  experts  and 
the  oCacials  that  one  Is  inseparable  from 
the  other,  what  does  the  gentleman 
think  would  be  the  timetable  for  this 
trade  bill? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  cannot  tell 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  yet;  but  I  do 
believe  there  is  a  definite  relationship 
between  what  Is  being  proposed  to  be 
done  In  the  gentleman's  committee,  what 
was  proposed  in  Europe,  and  a  continua- 
tion of  our  capacity  and  ability  to  trade. 
I  would  not  want  the  gentleman's  com- 


mittee to  feel  compelled  to  withhold 
passage  of  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar 
until  we  could  bring  forth  a  trade  pack- 
age. 

The  two  items  do  have  an  interrela- 
tionship. They  should  be  considered  to- 
gether. I  have  urged  that. 

But  this  matter  of  the  devaluation  of 
the  dollar  has  already  shown  in  Europe 
a  degree  of  renewed  confidence  in  the 
dollar  and  a  degree  of  stability  in  the 
dollar  that  was  not  there  before  devalu- 
ation was  announced  by  the  President. 
We  are  on  the  track  back.  It  will  take 
a  long  time. 

We  should  act  prudently  and  not  emo- 
tionally. We  should  not  listen  to  these 
advocates  who  say,  "We  are  strong 
enough  to  live  within  ourselves,"  that 
we  do  not  need  to  engage  in  world  trade, 
and  that  we  can  develop  all  of  the  quotas 
and  all  of  the  impediments  to  their  ex- 
ports and  prosper  here  by  ourselves. 

If  we  do  not  listen  to  that,  and  if  we 
use  better  judgment  and  say  that  we  are 
determined  to  act  in  such  a  way  as  to 
solve  our  problems  through  increased 
and  enlarged  world  trade,  we  will  win 
out  and  not  go  backward. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  (Mr. 
Mills  of  Arkansas  j  which  I  bflieve  were 
both  timely  and  constructive. 

I  further  beUeve  the  views  expressed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  are  con- 
sistent with  those  shared  by  a  majority 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  a  competitive  free  trade  policy  for 
Jihis  coimtry.  I  commend  him  for  making 
what  I  beUeve  history  will  record  as  one 
of  the  most  statesmanlike  and  appro- 
priate suggestions  made  in  this  session  of 
Congress. 

Since  coming  to  this  body  more  than 
10  years  ago,  I  have  consistently  and  re- 
peatedly called  for  "more  trade — less 
aid" — a  move  away  from  the  grandiose 
giveaway  foreign  aid  programs  of  the 
past  and  toward  a  more  opai  and  com- 
petitive free  trade  relationship  through- 
out the  marketplaces  of  the  world. 

It  is  time  for  this  Nation  to  place 
priority  emphasis  on  economic  integra- 
tion abroad  as  we  move  away  from  con- 
frontation and  toward  negotiation. 

For  the  United  States  to  assume  a  pro- 
tectionist foreign  trade  posture  at  this 
critical  juncture  in  our  economic  history, 
would  be  a  disaster,  in  my  judgment,  not 
only  for  this  country,  but  for  a  host  of 
free  nations  throughout  the  world.  Eu- 
rope, it  is  being  said,  is  more  united  today 
than  at  any  time  in  modern  history  and 
the  "tie  that  binds"  in  this  instance  is  a 
more  cohesive,  more  integrated,  and  more 
cooperative  economic  union  than  West- 
ern Europe  has  ever  before  put  together. 
In  the  Pacific,  Japan  and  Korea  have 
entered  into  an  expansionist  trade  policy 
that  may,  in  the  not  too  distant  future 
set  the  stage  for  a  "Common  Market  of 

tll6  PflCiflC.** 

Coming  from  an  agricultural  area, 
there    are    extraordinary    opportunities 
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ahead  to  Improve  our  worldwlJe  mar- 
keting potential  if  we  but  denonstrate 
the  courage  and  the  leadershli^  In  for- 
eign trade. 

We,  who  represent  the  west  ci)ast  here 
In  the  Congress,  are  very  concerrted  about 
what  happens  in  the  Pacific.  I  have 
Joined  in  coauthoring  legislation  to  study 
and  plan  for  developing  a  coordinated 
system  of  harbors,  Including  deep  water 
ports,  to  meet  what  many  of  is  on  the 
west  coast  see  as  an  expand^  trade 
challenge  in  the  Pacific. 

I  believe  we  must  prepare  for  ^d  meet 
tliis  challenge  through  a  united,  bipar- 
tisan efifort  here  in  the  Congreis  and  in 
coordination  and  cooperation  with  the 
executive  branch.  Foreign  trace  guide- 
lines can  be  developed  through  negotia- 
tions. This,  I  believe,  is  the  fair, :  Inn,  and 
prudent  approach  we  must  tal:e  If  the 
United  States  is  to  remain  a  viible  eco- 
nomic state.  Anything  less,  in  my  judg- 
ment, would  be  a  game  that  we,  as  a  na- 
tion, can  111  afford  to  play.  Wp  do  not 

on    this 
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Speaker, 


asked  a 


about 


have    time    for    confrontation 
crucial  issue  here  at  home. 

Mr.  FRELINGHirySEN.  Mr. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yiejd  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  tliank  the 
gentleman. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas 
question  about  the  timetable. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  ca^ot  an 
swer  that.  

Mr.  FRfeLINQHUYSEN.  In  the  gen 
tleman's     remarks     he     talke< 
urgency. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  cajinot  an- 
swer that,  but  let  me  tell  the  gantleman 
about  what  I  believe  is  the  urgei  icy.  I  am 
going  to  speak  as  frankly  with  my  col- 
leagues as  I  ever  have  done  !»nd  as  I 
usually  do. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
but  that  the  European  Common  Market 
is  not  ready  to  sit  down  at  the  negotiat- 
ing table  with  us  or  with  anyliody  else 
at  this  time.  Yet  they  have  set  a  date  for 
such  a  negotiation,  to  begin  in  Septem- 
ber of  1973.  They  do  not  want  to  be  in 
the  position  of  being  accused  of  having 
delayed  discussions  of  these  tremen- 
dously important  trade  and  monetary 
matters.  They  would  like  to  put  us  in  the 
position  of  being  able  to  point  Iheir  fin- 
ger and  say,  "Here  again  the  United 
States  is  the  culprit.  Its  representatives 
have  asked  for  a  conference.  The  Presi- 
dent has  asked  the  Congress  f oi  author- 
ity for  his  people  to  sit  with  is.  They 
have  not  gotten  that  authority." 

I  believe  it  is  quite  urgent,  f lankly.  If 
the  President  proposes  to  annj  himself 
and  his  associates,  to  sit  down 
European  Common  Market  and 
other  QATT  countries  in  September  to 
discuss  efifectlvely  these  urgent  problems. 
It  is  important  that  we  give  hln^  the  ap- 
propriate authority  and  giildaice  prior 
to  the  commencement  of  these  fieetlngs. 

The  President,  In  submitting  Ihis  mes- 
sage, is  getting  himself  off  the  ihook  for 
being  chsirged  as  being  responsilile.  Then 
the  "hot  spot"  is  being  changed!  and  the 
Congress  once  again  is  on  the  "I  lot  spot." 


with  the 
with  the 


If  there  Is  no  legislation  such  as  he  needs 
to  sit  with  them  by  the  time  of  this  date, 
which  I  believe  was  set  earlier  in  the 
year  deliberately,  and  by  design  to  make 
it  impossible  for  us  to  be  there,  then  If 
that  is  the  case,  and  we  do  not  act.  of 
course.  It  is  the  Congress  on  the  "hot 
spot."  Then  It  gets  down  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  Then  it  gets  down 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

It  is  that  simple.  I  believe  there  Is  a 
degree  of  urgency  about  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  certainly 
strongly  favor  anything  that  will  get  us 
toward  a  far  freer  trade  and  a  greater 
exchange  of  goods  and  services.  With 
that  I  agree  with  the  chairman. 

Like  most  Congressmen,  however,  I  be- 
lieve we  have  been  a  little  bit  bitten  in 
the  past  by  powers  we  have  given  the 
President,  and  feel,  therefore,  twice  shy. 

It  Is  my  understanding  we  are  not 
giving  the  President  a  blank  check,  and 
the  Congress  will  have  the  final  word 
on  any  negotiations. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  definitely 
am  not  suggesting  a  blank  check  in  this 
area  or  in  any  other  area,  so  far  as  that 
is  concerned. 

I  woiild  never  confer  upon  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  act  or  not  to  act  with- 
out putting  standards  in  the  bill  that 
would  determine  how  and  under  what 
circxmistances  he  would  use  that  respon- 
sibility. 

Now,  certainly  with  respect  to  the 
monetary  matters,  the  only  thing  he  can 
do  is  this :  Either  our  committee  or  Con- 
gress gives  him  responsibility  to  go  over 
and  negotiate  out  these  statutory  non- 
trade  barriers,  with  the  President  re- 
porting back  to  the  Congress — and  im- 
der  the  Constitution  I  would  think  we 
would  have  to  say  that  if  either  the  other 
body  or  the  House  vetoed  his  action,  his 
negotiations,  then  the  matter  was  dead — 
either  you  do  it  that  way  or  he  goes 
over  on  the  same  basis  they  went  over 
during  the  Johnson  administration  on 
the  American  selling  price  problem.  That 
is  all  we  can  do. 

The  Europeans  saw  that  happen  once, 
and  I  do  not  believe  they  would  be  quite 
satisfied  again  to  deal  on  the  basis  of 
nontrade  barriers  until  there  was  some 
assurance  by  the  administration  that 
they  would  submit  to  the  Congress  a  re- 
quest that  such-and-such  be  repealed  or 
altered  or  eliminated. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman mean  there  are  things  the  Presi- 
dent can  negotiate  that  will  not  come 
back  to  the  Congress  that  may  take 
effect? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  If  we  give  him 
the  specific  authority,  as  we  have  done  in 
the  past,  to  make  adjustments  in  the 
tariffs,  yes.  But  I  am  talking  about  non- 
tariff  barriers.  The  President  cannot,  un- 
less he  follows  one  of  these  two  courses, 
negotiate  out  of  existence  a  statute.  Only 
the  Congress  can  change  the  law. 

We  can  allow  him  to  do  it  initially  by 


authorizing  him  to  do  It  subject  to  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  later  on  by  the 
Congress. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  which  way  we  will 
want  to  do  that.  I  do  not  know  which 
way  the  committee  would  want  to  go.  but 
we  can  handle  nontariff  barriers  through 
negotiations,  and  through  the  legislative 
process. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  SEiBERLmc). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  It  is  unfortunate  that  there  was 
not  advance  billing  of  the  gentleman's 
special  order  and  his  remarks,  because  I 
think  every  Member  of  the  House  should 
be  here  to  hear  what  the  gentleman  has 
to  say. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  will  inform 
the  gentleman  that  I  am  a  very  timid 
and  humble  individual;  I  do  not  adver- 
tise these  things  aliead  of  time. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  The  gentleman 
could  afford  to  be,  because  of  his  tre- 
mendous statute  in  this  House  and  in  the 
country-. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  not  only  very 
illuminating  but  very  commendable  that 
the  gentleman  has  taken  this  time  to 
start  the  return  to  leadership  in  our  gov- 
ernment toward  solving  this  very,  very 
serious  problem.  I  happen  to  be  a  believer 
in  the  benefits  that  this  country  in  world 
trade  generally  has  achieved,  through 
the  achievements  starting  way  back  in 
the  days  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement. 

We  are  now  at  the  pinnacle  of  world 
trade,  one  that  has  never  been  seen  be- 
fore In  all  human  history,  and  yet  we 
have  serious  problems,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  with  unemployment,  with  imports 
mounting,  and  a  change  In  the  basic  re- 
lationship between  the  principal  trading 
groups  in  the  world  which  require  a  com- 
plete reexamination  of  our  position  and 
our  policies. 

I  think  it  is  very  commendable,  in  fact 
absolutely  Indispensable,  that  the  gentle- 
man has  now  Indicated  the  time  has  come 
to  assert  some  leadership  and  to  assist 
the  President  In  carrying  out  his  part  In 
this  very,  very  dlflBcult  task. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  also  most 
important  that  the  gentleman  has  In- 
dicated that  we  are  going  to  avoid  the 
twin  evils  of,  on  the  one  hand,  some 
rigid  legislation  saying,  "This  is  it,"  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  giving  the  President  a 
complete  blank  check. 

The  old  saying  is:  "Those  who  fail 
to  learn  from  history  are  doomed  to  re- 
peat it." 

When  I  think  of  the  tragedy  that  fol- 
lowed the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  and  the 
12  million  unemployed  that  we  had  fol- 
lowing It,  and  the  tragedy  of  the  torpedo- 
ing of  the  London  Economic  Conference, 
which  unfortunately  our  Government 
bore  a  great  deal  of  responsibility  for, 
and  the  World  War  n  which  followed 
that,  then  I  think  It  behooves  us  not  only 
to  be  careful,  but  also  to  move  ahead 
courageously. 

I  want  to  say  personally  that  I  am 
deeply  gratified  that  the  chairman  Is 
taking  this  initiative. 
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Mr.  'tJmsR  of  Arkansas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  for  taking  this  time  to  address 
the  House  on  this  very  Important  sub- 
ject that  so  vitally  affects  the  economic 
future  of  our  Nation. 

The  gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  pri- 
marily dealt  with  our  import  problems 
in  his  statement.  I  have  a  delegation 
coming  In  from  my  own  State  of  Mis- 
souri tomorrow,  and  I  know  that  other 
Members  of  the  House  are  having  rep- 
resentatives come  in  from  the  lumber- 
ing Industry  and  from  the  wood  con- 
struction industry  in  general  who  are 
very  much  concerned  about  the  exporta- 
tion of  logs  primarily  to  the  country  of 
Japan. 

As  the  gentleman  well  knows,  there 
Is  a  shortage  of  lumber  in  the  country 
today.  Prices  have  skyrocketed,  and  we 
are  In  a  very  serious  situation.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  this  might  be  a  situa- 
tion where  the  President  could  exercise 
the  same  authority  as  he  did  in  the 
tanned  hide  situation. 

Mr.  MILI^S  of  Arkansas.  Bear  in  mind 
after  exercising  that  authority  with  re- 
spect to  hides  the  Congress  imdid  it. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Would  we  have  this  au- 
thority in  the  legislation  that  the  gen- 
tleman envisages? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Well,  yes,  the 
President  should  have  authority  to  take 
such  action  as  Is  necessary  with  respect 
to  exports  to  protect  the  public  interest 
as  well  as  to  take  the  action  necessary 
with  respect  to  imports  to  protect  the  na- 
tional interest. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in  com- 
mending the  able  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  for  his  out- 
standing address  to  the  House  delivered 
today. 

We  are  all  deeply  concerned  about  one 
of  the  greatest  trade  crises  and  balance- 
of-payments  crises  that  this  country 
has  ever  had.  The  able  chairman  today 
outlined  a  course  expressing  the  initia- 
tive of  the  Congress  in  solving  this  mat- 
ter and  having  it  rest  with  as  and  not 
leaving  it  entirely  to  the  Executive  to 
take  the  whole  leadership  on  this  very 
challenging  matter. 

We  are  all  very  much  gratified  that  he 
made  it  clear  while  our  President,  as  the 
Chief  Executive,  must  be,  of  course,  the 
negotiating  authority  and  must  exercise 
his  own  peculiar  prerogatives,  yet  the 
final  responsibility  as  the  people's  rep- 
resentatives must  rest  with  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  We  are  all  on 
the  hot  seat. 

I  thank  my  colleagues. 


WHY  IS  THE  CUPBOARD  SO  BARE? 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Denholh) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  draw 
on  the  recollection  of  my  boyhood  years 
when  I  say  that  Old  Mother  Hubbard 
went  to  her  cupboard  to  get  her  poor  dog 
a  bone,  and  when  she  got  there  the  cup- 
board was  bare,  and  so  the  poor  dog  had 
none. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  much  talk  about 
farm  and  food  prices  and  what  Is  hap- 
pening in  our  domestic  and  world  mar- 
kets today.  It  is  significant  that  I  was 
preceded  this  afternoon  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Arkansas,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  in  his  prepared  text  on  interna- 
tional policy  and  our  trade  with  other 
countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  America 
have  before  made  reasonable  and  wise 
decisions  at  the  crossroads  of  crises.  We 
shall  do  so  again. 

We  shall  not  pursue  In  the  future  na- 
tional policies  that  leave  our  cupboards 
bare,  and  neither  shall  we  permit  the 
hunger  of  the  world  to  force  our  essen- 
tial food  and  fiber  to  be  on  the  top  shelf 
of  the  cupboard,  beyond  the  reach  of 
Mother  Hubbard — and  particularly  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  consumers  of 
America. 

We  have  a  proud  heritage  and  a  history 
of  success  unequaled  by  the  nations  of 
the  world — primarily  so  because  our 
foundation  of  American  culture  is  agri- 
culture. In  the  beginning,  96  percent  of 
the  population  of  our  land  lived  on  the 
farms,  and  produced  food  and  fiber.  To- 
day, slightly  more  than  4  percent  of  the 
population  of  this  country  are  engaged  in 
the  production  of  essential  food  and  fiber 
for  the  benefit  of  nearly  209  million 
Americans  at  home  and  millions  of  others 
around  the  world. 

Past  national  policies  have  Influenced 
the  results  experienced  In  current  trends 
of  agricultural  economics.  Price  supports 
and  production  controls  have  produced 
unequalled  productivity  In  agriculture 
as  an  industry,  but  without  regard  to  the 
social  and  economic  consequences  there- 
of. 

afuch  oversimplified,  may  I  say,  that 
we  have  pursued  national  policies  in 
this  country  that  have  resulted  In  too 
many  people  and  too  much  of  our  wealth 
In  too  few  places.  We  have  substantially 
driven  the  people  from  the  land  as  we 
have  industrialized  our  culture.  The 
shift  from  96  percent  of  our  population 
comfortable  and  peacefully  engaged  In 
the  production  of  food  and  fiber  in  the 
countryside  of  America  has  resulted  in 
various  degrees  of  frustration  and  mad- 
ness of  a  drugged,  penal,  poor  and  sick 
dement  in  our  industrial  urban  society. 
We  have  at  the  expense  of  all  piled 
fsimlly  on  top  of  family  in  skyscraper 
homes  in  the  congestion  of  an  endless 
urban  environment.  We  have  nailed 
psychological  signs  over  their  doors  and 
said  to  them,  "Be  happy."  We  know  some 
of  them  to  be  imhappy.  Some  of  them 
have  resisted  in  the  streets  in  protest 
of  such  government  policies,  and  today 
we  read  of  boycotts  that  are  leading  to 
the  grocery  markets  In  resistance  to  con- 
tinued increastog  of  prices.  There  Is  news 


about  boycotts  against  the  production 
of  food — meat,  cereals,  grains,  support 
prices,  and  then  we  meet  here  to  con- 
sider what  we  are  to  do  in  our  interna- 
tional trade  and  how  we  are  to  meet  the 
needs  and  demands  of  the  world  around 
us. 

Today  I  propose  a  solution  to  those 
problems.  This  Nation  is  in  need  of  leg- 
islation by  this  Congress  to  insure  maxi- 
mum national  nutrition  with  the  highest 
quality  and  the  greatest  guantity  of  food 
and  natural  raw  fiber,  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost  to  the  consumers  with  emphasis 
on  people,  with  compensation  to  pro- 
ducers for  performance  and  production, 
and  to  achieve  a  balance  in  national 
economic  growth  and  social  stability  by 
reducing  or  tending  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  living  by  reversing  the  pressures  of 
continued  inflation  and  by  providing  al- 
ternatives to  economic  coercion  of  na- 
tional population  trends,  to  encourage 
maximimi  conservation  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  ecological  and  environmental 
values  in  the  optimum  utilization  of  our 
human  and  natural  resources. 

We  should  commit  ourselves — our 
strength  and  our  wisdom  to  the  task  be- 
fore us.  The  policies  of  the  past — ^prac- 
ticed In  the  future  will  swjhleve  less  than 
the  same  results.  Billions  carmot  build 
what  wrong  has  destroyed.  The  heartland 
of  America  has  decayed  and  youth  have 
gone  away — now  we  witness  the  decay  of 
cities  within. 

And  so  I  propose,  in  this  93  d  session  of 
the  Congress,  a  National  Nutrition,  Food 
and  Fiber  Act.  I  will  summarize  it  briefly 
today. 

I  propose  that  instead  of  the  consumer 
being  twice  struck — once  when  taxes  are 
paid  to  support  essential  prices  to  assure 
producers  a  meager  level  of  equity  for 
food  and  natural  raw  flber  too  often  be- 
low the  cost  of  production  and  again  at 
the  retail  market  cost  to  the  American 
consumer  in  acquisition  of  essential 
household  requirements — that  a  national 
pohcy  of  direct  subsidy  to  consumer  cost 
of  food  and  fiber  be  adopted  and  enacted 
for  the  benefit  of  all. 

The  American  farm  people  have  too 
long  subsidized  the  living  standards  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
Producers  cannot  market  below  the  cost 
of  production  and  continue  to  produce 
the  essential  food  required  for  210  mil- 
lion Americans  and  millions  more  around 
the  world.  And  neither  can  consumers 
endure  the  trend  of  past  and  present 
policies  of  national  programs  of  failure 
for  agricultiu-e.  Further,  we  seek  to  re- 
move trade  barriers  and  observe  world 
demand  for  more  and  more  food.  I  am 
certain  that  reasonable  men  will  agree 
that  America  represents,  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  geograjjhlcal  area  of  the 
world.  The  American  farm  people  have 
an  economic  comparative  advantage,  ef- 
ficiency and  productivity  in  the  produc- 
tion of  food  and  fiber  among  the  na- 
tions of  this  world.  The  eyes  of  the  world 
are  upon  us.  The  people  of  the  world 
want  our  food — they  need  our  trade.  If 
we  achieve  a  balance  of  trade,  we  have  a 
great  opportimity  to  do  it  through  agri- 
culture productivity  because  that  is  one 
way  that  we  can  export  without  deplet- 
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Under  proper  husbandry  of 
and  by  proper  use  of  our  natiiral 
sources,  we  can  produce  crop  aftfer 
harvest  after  harvest,  and  e 
to  foreign  lands  without  depleting 
resources  of  America.  We  cannqt 
with  petroleum  or  iron  ore,  or 
our  natural  resources  of  limited 
The  efficiency  and  productivity 
is  what  the  whole  world  wan<s 
America.  It  is  an  opportunity 
the  lines  of  international  trside 
achieve  a  balance  of  trade  instead 
larger  and  larger  deficit  in  the 
of  trade  between  our  Nation  anc 
of  the  world. 

It  is  the  current  world  demaid 
has  forced  the  prices  of  domestf; 
food  costs  to  increase.  We  have 
policies  for  more  than  a  quarter 
century  that  have  compensated 
ducers  for  not  performing,  for 
ducing.  when  we  should  have 
pensating    them    fairly,    honestfc^, 
equitably  for  what  they  did  proquce 
the  benefit  of  all.  That  should 
objective  of  future  farm 
so  I  say  we  stand  at  the  crossri)ads 
change.  It  is  up  to  us  to  make 
cisions  as  we  move  forward  in  fahn 
ley  for  the  future.  We  must  not 
the   people   on   farms   and 
America  to  endure  the  policies 
past  and  then  to  be  blamed  for  i 
consumer  cost  of  food  and  fiber  ol 
circumstances  of  economic  world 
tions  beyond  any  reasonable  coqtrol 
the  producers  thereof. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
er,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   DENHOLM.  I  will  yield 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.    TEAGUE    of    California, 
much  with  which  to  agree  in 
ment  the  gentleman  has  just  ma^e 
gentleman  knows  that  he  and  I 
agreed  on  some  aspects  of  our 
fann  programs,  but  it  seems  to  me 
we  are  going  to  increase  our  experts 
are  going  to  have  to  do  away 
so-called    controls,    set-asides, 
banks  that  we  have  had  for  sc 
years,  which  I  have  already  voted 
which  h'^ve  kept  the  American 
from  producing  what  he  is  capjible 
producing. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Farm  price 
and  production  controls  are  tot4lly 
compatible  with  competitive  i 
al  trade  agreements,  whether 
or  reciprocal.  We  cannot  price 
ucts  out  of  the  market,  domestic 
eign,  if  we  hope  to  achieve  a 
economic  equity  for  the  people 
America.  There  are  alternatives 
achieve  far  better  results  for 
pie. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I 
much  impressed  by  the  gentlemajn 
pression  of  that  point  of  view  anc 
him  for  having  done  so. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  I  yield  to  the 
man  from  nilnols. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Just  on  that 
we  have  seen  the  flgiu-es  recently, 
sure  the  gentleman  has.  in  terms  o 
ing  ourselves  out  of  the  market 
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interesting  to  note  that  in  the  six  major 
industrial  nations  of  the  world  the  per- 
centage of  price  increase  in  foodstuffs  Is 
much  higher  than  in  the  United  States. 
The  only  country  which  Is  reasonably 
comparable  is  Japan,  whereas  most  of  the 
Western  European  countries,  including 
Great  Britain,  have  an  Increase  that  is 
much  higher  than  that  in  the  United 
States.  I  know  that  the  American  house- 
wife does  not  get  any  consolation  out  of 
this,  but  facts  are  facts.  The  increase  in 
food  prices  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  major  nations  in  Western  Europe  is 
in  many  instances  100  percent  higher. 
We  are  talking  about  a  100-percent  high- 
er increase  than  it  is  in  the  United  States, 
with  the  deplorable  situation  we  have. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  That  is  true  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  his 
comment. 

The  consumers  at  home  and  abroad 
are  entitled  to  a  free  competitive  market, 
where  the  consumer  can  buy  eggs,  milk, 
bread,  and  meat  at  the  free  competitive 
market  price — unaffected  either  in  fact 
or  psychologically  by  support  prices  to 
the  producers  of  the  agricultural  com- 
modities. The  people  in  the  Industry  of 
agriculture  do  not  ask  for  a  handout 
but  they  are  entitled  to  equity  and  no 
less. 

The  producers  must  have  a  fair  and 
equitable  price  for  the  products  of  their 
labors.  Absent  of  that — the  food  each  of 
us  eat,  the  clothes  we  wear,  and  the  fu- 
ture neces-sities  of  life  will  not  only  be  on 
the  high  shelf — but  the  cupboard  may  be 
bare. 

I  propose  a  national  nutrition,  food, 
and  fiber  policy  for  the  nature.  It  is  a  plan 
advantageous  to  consumers,  to  producers 
and  to  our  country.  It  provides  for  a 
direct  payment  for  production  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  average  price 
received  by  farmers  at  the  marketplace 
and  not  less  than  90  percent  of  parity 
on  the  first  $25,000  of  the  annual  gross 
sales  of  eath  farm  family  unit  as  defined 
in  the  act.  It  is  a  program  based  on 
people.  It  compensates  performance  and 
production  in  the  interest  of  all.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  fiow  of  all  production  in.the 
market  at  the  price  demand  of  con- 
sumers but  it  insures  the  essential  level 
of  income  to  producers.  It  opens  the 
way  to  free  competitive  international 
markets  for  agriculture  commodities  and 
it  "gets  government  out  of  the  business" 
and  some  business  into  government.  It 
will  shift  the  burden  of  subsidy  payments 
to  all  of  the  people  and  it  will  cost  less 
than  one-half  of  present  programs  with 
direct  benefits  to  every  American  family. 

We  must  rebuild  rural  America  which 
has  been  decaying  and  deteriorating 
for  years.  Too  many  farms  have  been 
abandoned.  Too  many  hearts  have  been 
broken.  Too  many  shelves  are  empty  and 
too  many  cupboards  are  bare. 

We  should  forget  the  programs  that 
sought  price  as  a  result  of  scarcity — 
those  programs  based  on  acres,  bins  and 
bushels  without  consideration  for  peo- 
ple. We  must  pursue  national  policy  with 
emphasis  on  people,  compensatoi-y  pay- 
ments to  people  for  performance  and 
production.  And  we  must  rid  our  minds 
of  payments  for  nonperformance  and 
nonproduction  in  the  future.  I  know 
these  concepts  are  arbitrary,  argumen- 
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tative  and  controversial.  The  Congress 
has  in  the  past  limited  payments  to  pro- 
ducers in  a  sum  not  in  excess  of  $55,000 
Those  payments  have  included  "idle" 
acres  and  "set  aside"  programs  of  non- 
production.  I  seek  the  converse  of  that 
to  provide  to  producers  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble price  for  production  on  the  first 
$25,000  of  gross  annual  sales  of  a  farm 
family  unit  and  not  further  pursuit  of 
the  concept  of  the  "family  farm"  that 
cannot  and  never  has  been  defined  In 
fact  or  in  law. 

A  "farm  family  unit"  can  be  defined  in 
fact  and  in  law.  It  may  be  a  husband  and 
wife  or  it  may  be  a  husband  and  wife 
and  children.  The  "farm  family"  should 
have  an  economic  Incentive  for  efficiency 
of  production  and  freedom  of  manage- 
ment in  performance.  And  for  that  effi- 
ciency of  performance  and  production  in 
prudent  management  of  his  own  affairs— 
the  producer  shall  receive  compensatory 
production  payments  for  the  difference, 
if  any,  between  the  average  price  received 
by  farmers  and  not  less  than  90  percent 
of  parity  on  the  first  $25,000  of  gross 
annual  sales  of  each  farm  family  unit. 
All  management  and  production  deci- 
sions are  reserved  to  the  producer.  Noth- 
ing in  my  proposal  compels  him  to  pro- 
duce a  single  imit  or  commodity  or  limits 
his  production  thereof.  He  may  at  his 
sole  discretion  sell  less  than  or  more  than 
$25,000  worth  of  food  and  fiber  com- 
modities per  year.  However,  there  Is  no 
incentive  for  him  to  overproduce  unless 
the  market  price  is  high  and  If  the  de- 
mand is  high  for  a  particular  commodity 
all  production  of  that  commodity  will  In- 
crease until  the  price  level  reflects  supply 
in  comparative  relationship  with  con- 
sumer demand.  As  producers  exercise 
self-imposed  restraint  as  a  result  of 
management  principles  to  avoid  down- 
price  trends  for  production  over  armual 
gross  sales  in  excess  of  $25,000,  the  aver- 
age market  price  will  more  closely 
achieve  the  80-percent  parity  level  and 
Government  will  be  substantially  out  of 
the  transactions  of  the  farmers  in  the 
market. 

Further,  I  have  provided  that  each 
farm  family  unit  shall  have  the  option  of 
a  2 -year  carryback  and  a  3 -year  carry 
forward  provision  in  the  act  to  better 
manage  over-  or  imder-production  in 
any  one  year  and  thereby  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  insure  against  the  hazards  of 
production  characteristic  of  the  industry 
of  agriculture. 

Now,  in  addition  to  the  base  plan  that 
I  have  explained — the  farm  family  unit 
should  have  an  opportimity  to  earn  up 
to  a  minimum  of  $3,000  per  year  in  ap- 
proved practices  of  land  and  water  con- 
servation, preservation  of  wildlife  habi- 
tat, and  the  development  of  rural  recrea- 
tional faculties.  There  are  210  million 
Americans  that  still  welcome  a  field  to 
himt,  a  stream  to  fish,  a  meadow  to  re- 
lax, and  a  hill  to  see  the  valley  below. 
The  "big  sky"  is  still  a  beautiful  dream 
where  the  air  is  clean  and  the  stars  are 
bright.  Certainly,  a  future  of  less  can 
not  be  acceptable  to  men  of  vision  of  the 
present.  A  20-20  vision  is  the  wisdom  to 
know  America  in  2020  A.D.,  and  in  that 
we  cannot  falter  or,  in  fact,  we  shall  fall. 
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Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Young). 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina.  Would 
the  gentleman  explain  to  me  how  the  per- 
ishable products,  such  as  milk,  would  be 
handled? 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Yes;  the  farmer  would 
sell  it  In  the  market  at  market  price.  On 
the  first  $25,000  of  his  gross  armual  sales 
he  would  be  eligible  for  the  compensatory 
production  payment  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  average  market  price 
received  by  farmers  and  not  less  than  90 
percent  of  parity  on  those  sales. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina.  Since 
I  do  produce  milk  on  my  farm,  and  we 
are  familiar  with  this  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram, I  ask  this  question :  Is  It  right  for 
the  Government  to  completely  and  to- 
tally tell  me  on  my  farm  what  we  will 
do  with  our  milk? 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  No,  of  course  not.  And 
that  is  exactly  why  I  propose  this  pro- 
gram. The  farmer  would  market  his  milk 
wherever  he  elects  to  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  his  business  based  on  his  own 
prudent  management  principles.  Now, 
when  the  market  Is  high,  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  very  little  obligation 
for  a  food  subsidy  payment  to  the  pro- 
ducer and  nothing  to  do  with  how  he  Is 
going  to  produce  and  sell  it. 

Now,  if  he  has  sold  $25,000  worth  of 
milk  by  October  1,  imder  my  plan,  dur- 
ing the  months  of  November  and  Decem- 
ber he  must  accept  the  market  price  but 
he  is  still  free  to  sell  on  the  open  market. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina.  Then, 
do  I  understand  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  to  say  that  there  will  be 
someone  at  the  end  of  the  field  to  meas- 
ure the  combine,  to  determine  how  many 
rows  we  have  in  our  cornfields? 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  No.  of  course  not.  It 
is  totally  immaterial  what  the  farmer 
produces  per  acre  or  otherwise.  The  pro- 
gram is  based  upon  cash  receipts  from 
actual  production  sold. 

All  we  would  be  concerned  with  is  his 
cash  receipts  for  the  year  and  the 
chronological  dates  of  the  sale  of  actual 
commodities  produced. 

For  example,  if  beans  are  high  enough, 
that  is  market  price  is  over  90  percent 
of  parity  on  his  sales,  he  would  not  get 
any  Government  payment  at  all,  but  if 
the  sales  were  85  percent  of  parity  on 
beans  he  would  get  a  differential  produc- 
tion payment  of  5  percent  in  addition 
to  what  he  received  In  the  market. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina.  Who 
would  tell  him  what  time  to  sell  his 
beans? 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  He  must  exercise  his 
own  Judgment  and  he  would  always  seek 
the  highest  possible  market  to  preserve 
his  base  credits  against  uncertainty  of 
future  markets.  The  Government  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  when  he  sold 
his  beans  or  how  many  he  produced.  He 
could  sell  more  beans,  but  If  he  sold  over 
$25,000  worth  of  beans  In  any  1  year  he 
accepted  only  the  market  price. 

There  Is  no  Incentive  under  this  pro- 
posal for  the  farmer  to  overproduce.  In- 
stead of  getting  Government  controls,  we 
would  get  self -Imposed  control  imless  the 


market  price  was  high.  If  the  demand 
was  there  the  farmer  would  not  glut  the 
market. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina.  Is  the 
$25,000  figure  a  net  or  gross  figure? 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  It  is  a  gross  annual 
sales  limitation.  Of  course,  when  we  refer 
to  gross  sales,  we  must  take  Into  con- 
sideration that  this  does  not  include  a 
thousand  poimds  of  a  1,000-pound  steer 
if  it  was  purchased  when  it  weighed  400 
pounds.  The  600  pounds  would  be  the 
amoimt  actually  produced  for  sale. 

It  Is  the  gross  annual  sales  as  the  result 
of  actual  production  of  food  and  fiber 
to  be  computed.  Therefore,  If  a  farmer 
bought  a  feeder  steer  at  400  pounds  and 
sold  it  at  1,000  potmds,  the  600  pounds 
is  the  gain  to  be  reported  as  gross  an- 
nual sales.  I  refer  the  gentleman  to  form 
1040  F  of  the  income  tax  return  for  that 
determination. 

I  am  talking  about  bringing  the  cost  of 
the  food  down  in  the  competitive  market, 
unaffected  by  the  support  price,  and  try- 
ing to  achieve  some  sensible  approach  to 
the  problem  of  Inflation  in  this  country. 

Let  me  say  that  Inflation  is  what  pre- 
cipitates a  higher  minimimi  wage,  and 
a  higher  minimum  wage  is  what  precipi- 
tates a  higher  cost  of  a  plow  or  a  tractor 
the  farmer  has  to  use  to  produce  food. 
It  is  a  vicious  circle  that  has  been  going 
on  for  a  long  time  and  no  one  Is  blame- 
worthy but  all  of  us  are  involved. 

If  we  really  want  to  attack  the  prob- 
lem we  will  give  attention  to  the  cost  of 
food  and  flber  to  the  consumers  of  this 
country.  That  Is  the  problem  for  the 
future.  It  is  the  problem  today. 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  MANN.  I  rather  like  the  gentle- 
man's philosophical  approach  to  these 
problems,  but  I  am  curious  about  some  of 
the  enforcement  problems  that  will  arise. 

For  example,  the  gentleman  mentioned 
a  $25,000  initial  amount.  What  woiUd 
prevent  the  farmer,  for  example,  from 
merely  not  reporting  the  sales  that  ex- 
ceed parity  and  using  the  $25,000  of  low 
sales? 

On  the  other  hand,  what  would  pre- 
vent him  from  engagliig  in  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  processor  or  with  some 
one  else  on  a  kickback  arrangement  or 
some  other  surangement?  After  all,  he 
can  sell  as  little  as  he  wants  to,  because 
the  Government  is  going  to  pick  up  the 
difference. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  It  would  be  the 
ordinary,  typical  sale.  I  would  say  that 
on  the  $25,000  gross  annual  sales,  he 
would  sell  In  the  ordinary  maimer.  A 
gentleman  who  Is  producing  milk  has 
to  sell  milk  every  day.  It  is  true  that 
fraud  is  always  a  possibility. 

Every  producer,  of  coiu-se,  would  have 
to  sign  a  statement.  If  he  znade  a  false 
claim  against  the  Government  he  would 
be  as  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  law  In 
that  Instance  as  he  would  be  under  pres- 
ent law. 

Mr.  MANN.  I  agree  that  it  can  be  done. 
Perhaps,  as  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  suggested,  it  would  require  a 
measurement  of  his  crop  so  as  to  be  able 
to  police  his  sales. 


Mr.  DENHOLM.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
know  the  circumstances  of  every  part  of 
the  country.  Hov^ever,  in  my  State,  there 
is  a  coimty  committee  of  farmer-elected 
committeemen  who  well  know  the  aver- 
age yield  per  acre  in  the  coimty  and 
about  what  any  man  is  doing  in  produc- 
tion. 

I  do  not  believe  farmers  are  dishonest. 
I  realize  there  are  some  people  on  some 
occasions  who  will  try  to  take  an  unfair 
advantage  of  a  program.  I  do  not  think 
we  are  capable  of  writing  any  Federal 
law  that  somebody  is  not  wilUng  to  abuse 
sometime  and  somewhere. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Sebelitjs). 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  whole  subject  of  the 
farm  program  and  food  prices  is  so  broad 
that  I  intend  to  take  an  hour  next  week 
to  discuss  it  further. 

One  thing  which  I  have  been  waiting 
for  is  some  figures  on  cattle  losses  in  the 
Southwest,  in  the  panhandle  of  Texas, 
in  the  panhandle  of  Oklahoma,  and  in 
the  southwest  part  of  Kansas,  which  is 
my  district,  and  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  cattle  feeding  areas  in  the 
world.  We  do  not  have  the  figures  on 
cattle  losses,  which  would  be  astronomi- 
cal to  a  city  person  looking  to  his  in- 
vestment, and  maybe  come  January  1 
we  can  no  longer  feed  diethylstilbestrol— 
DES— to  the  cattle  in  the  feed  lot  ex- 
cept by  implant  which  is  going  to  cost 
the  consumer  another  5  percent  in  his 
pocket,  and  those  things  are  coming  up. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  presentation  today  and  in- 
vite him  to  join  me  next  week  and  con- 
tinue the  discussion  of  farm  problems 
and  farm  prices  and  try  to  show  the 
world,  even  If  we  cannot  get  the  press  to 
tell  the  whole  story,  what  the  problems 
are,  and  that  supply  and  demand  does 
seem  to  be  a  very  Important  factor.  And 
when  they  suggest  that  maybe  they 
should  not  eat  so  much  or  something,  I 
may  go  along  with  that  suggestion  If 
that  Is  the  immediate  thing  we  have  to  do 
to  work  with  on  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 

I  know  as  we  go  along  we  can  see  the 
rest  of  the  picture.  I  will  not  go  into  detail 
now,  but  if  we  take  the  price  of  meat  and 
the  wages  of  meatcutters  20  years  ago, 
they  have  tripled,  and  yet  the  price  of 
the  steer  on  the  farm  has  only  gone  up 
a  few  cents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  work  and  appreciate  his  tak- 
ing this  time  for  this  special  order. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  think  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
will  recall  our  trip  together  in  November 
last  year  when  we  went  a  long  distance 
around  the  world  and  Investigated  the 
matters  of  food  supply  in  other  countries. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  the  gentleman 
has  full  appreciation  for  the  tremendous 
demand  for  American  food  production 
from  our  farms  here  in  America  and 
other  parts  of  the  world.  I  do  not  believe 
we  can  achieve  what  we  want  to  accom- 
plish in  the  world  market  by  pursuing 
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policies  that  are  similar  to  or  evfen  worse 
than  what  we  have  had  in  the  p4st. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  I  am  dellghte  1  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Tenne«ee  (Mr, 
Jones) .  I 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Bpeaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yleldlpg. 

I  want  to  extend  to  the  gentleman  my 
congratulations  for  taking  this  time  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  what  Ijconslder 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  proljlems  we 
have  in  America  at  this  time.     ' 

We  know  as  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  that  it  seems  at  times 
that  the  farmers  of  America  have  very, 
very  few  friends  left,  and  I  thiink  it  is 
commendable  for  one  of  our  Members  to 
take  the  time  to  offer  an  expla?iatlon  to 
this  body  and  to  the  public  about  the 
problems  that  they  have  at  ha;  id.  I  am 
glad  to  know  we  are  going  to  hi  ive  some 
more  of  this  discussion  next  we  jk. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  defense  )f  a  sane 
and  rational  discussion  of  the  Issue  of 
food  costs.  For  2  years  now  this  problem 
has  been  developing  and  as  tlie  prices 
rose,  so  did  emotions.  Accusal!  )ns  have 
been  hurled  at  everyone  by  (iver>one. 
Hardly  anybody  has  been  spare  1. 

Blame  has  been  placed  at  varii  lus  times 
on  farmers,  the  administrat  on,  the 
grocers,  the  now  famous  but  iml  lenUfled 
middlemen,  Russians  and  the  Chinese, 
even  consumers  themselves  have  been 
criticized  for  eating  too  much  meat. 
Things  have  become  so  heatei  that  I 
have  reservations  about  defendl  ig  farm- 
ers for  the  fear  of  having  it  imerpreted 
as  favoring  high  food  prices. 

On  top  of  this  emotionalisnn  we  can 
add  politics.  Yesterday,  the  Cos  t  of  Liv- 
ing Council  Committee  on  Food  released 
a  report  on  food  prices  that  is  blatantly 
political.  The  administration's  program 
to  stop  food  price  escalation  is  selectively 
and  arbitrarily  enforced.  I 

The  report  says  that  price  |  controls 
have  been  retained  on  food  pfocessors, 
wholesalers  and  retailers.  However,  wage 
and  price  controls  on  most  other  aspects 
of  the  economy  were  dropped  when  we 
graduated  to  phase  m.  This  means  that 
as  the  food  processors  costs  for  packag- 
ing, rent,  labor,  and  utilities  |rlse  un- 
checked, so  will  the  price  of  food. 

We  are  told  that  the  Govertiment  is 
selling  all  its  stored  grain.  But  v  e  are  not 
told,  except  by  GAO,  that  griiin  com- 
panies were  allowed  to  make  ir  lllions  of 
dollars  at  the  expense  of  fanners  and 
taxpayers  on  our  sales  of  grtiln  io  Russia. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
cently set  its  milk  price  suppoiit  level  at 
75  percent  of  parity.  At  this  low  price 
dairymen  are  going  to  go  bankrupt.  We. 
thereby,  will  lose  production  resources. 
You  can  be  sure  that  milk  prici  will  not 
be  forced  down  by  putting  dairvmen  out 
of  business.  It  is  a  fact  of  sinmle  profit 
motive,  demand  and  supply  ecopomics. 

However,  some  of  the  statemeiits  in  the 
Cost  of  Living  Coimcirs  report'  are  true. 
First  of  all,  consumer  wages  hftve  risen. 
After  discoimting  aU  the  price  Increases, 
there  was  a  6.2  percent  rise  hi  real  in- 
come in  1  Va  years.  As  income  i  oes  up  so 
does  demand  for  high  quaUt'^  cuts  of 


meat.  I  am  proud  Americans  are  working 
themselves  into  higher  income  brackets; 
I  want  farmers  to  share  in  the  wealth. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  farmers 
are  consimiers,  too.  Believe  it  or  not,  they 
buy  their  groceries  in  supermarkets.  In 
my  district  it  is  not  out  of  the  ordinary 
for  a  farmer  to  raise  nothing  but  cotton 
and  soybeans.  Both  products  are  im- 
portant, but  neither  makes  a  very  good 
meal. 

We  have  problems  throughout  the  food 
industry  from  farmer  to  consumer. 
Changes  are  going  to  have  to  be  made. 
But  farmers  who  have  historically  been 
at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  ladder 
simply  cannot  take  up  all  the  slack.  I 
believe  that  most  people  who  have  calmly 
thought  the  situation  out  realize  this. 
But  it  is  easy  to  blame  the  man  with  the 
least  power  to  retaliate,  and  in  this  case 
it  is  the  farmer. 

I  want  our  discussion  to  consider  the 
problem  in  detail,  leaving  politics  and 
emotional  rhetoric  behind. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Jones)  for  his 
remarks. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
the  costs  of  consimier  goods  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are  not  directly  related  to  the 
increased  prices  received  by  the  farmers. 
There  are  many  other  intervening  fac- 
tors that  influence  consumer  costs  and 
retail  prices. 

It  is  true  that  farmers  have  in  the 
last  6  months  experienced  some  gains  In 
receipts  at  the  marketplace.  That  is  true. 

I  say  to  you  on  some  of  those  things, 
such  as  meat,  particularly  beefsteak,  they 
are  things  that  have  never  been  sub- 
ject to  support  prices,  and  so  it  could 
not  be  the  support  prices  alone  that  have 
caused  the  increase.  I  think  the  Ameri- 
can public  and  the  newspaper  editors 
and  reporters  ought  to  recognize  that  in 
no  way  price  supports  or  past  programs 
on  production  control  have  influenced 
the  prices  of  meat.  Meat  has  never  been 
under  the  program  of  price  support  or 
production  controls. 

What  I  am  talking  about  Is  an  at- 
tempt to  find  a  new  solution  to  old  prob- 
lems. The  problems  of  farm  prices  and 
food  costs  are  not  just  problems  for  the 
cities  or  the  rural  areas  alone,  but  are 
people  of  the  Nation  we  ought  to  recog- 
nize them  as  our  problems  from  the  dty 
and  the  country,  regardless  of  our  po- 
litical partisan  feelings,  we  should  rec- 
ognize them  as  being  problems  of  Amer- 
ica. We  ought  to  put  aside  the  politics 
of  the  past  and  face  the  world  of  the  fu- 
ture together  in  an  effort  to  do  our  best. 
It  is  In  that  spirit  that  I  make  this  pres- 
entation today,  and  if  any  distinguished 
colleague  from  Kansas  will  take  a  spe- 
cial order  next  week,  I  will  be  delighted 
to  participate  therein. 

I  do  intend  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  complete  program  that  I 
have  briefly  sketched  for  you  in  this  oral 
presentation  today  that  all  Interested 
may  further  consider  as  your  time  may 
permit. 

I  know  that  it  is  not  perfect.  It  is  a 
new  beginning  and  I  welcome  yotir  ct«n- 
ments  and  criticisms.  I  am  ho(>eful  the 


principle  is  sound  and  the  concepts  per- 
fected with  satisfaction  to  consumers 
and  producers. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina.  There 
is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  clarify  in 
my  own  mind.  Would  this  include  the 
beef  cattle  industry  in  your  plan? 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  It  includes  all  com- 
modities except  berries,  market  garden 
vegetables,  melons,  or  tree  fruits,  sugar 
beets,  and  sugar  cane. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina.  Will 
this  also  include  poultry  and  eggs  and 
pork? 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Yes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina.  All 
of  these.  Everything  would  be  Included 
under  your  plan  under  a  controlled  farm 
economy  similar  to  what  you  have  listed? 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  It  is  not  controlled. 
If  the  gentleman  will  permit  me  to  ex- 
plain that  nothing  is  controlled  in  my 
proposal  except  the  amount  that  any 
psutlcular  farmer  or  "farm  family  unit" 
as  defined  in  the  law  is  eligible  to  re- 
ceive. It  is  the  first  $25,000  of  the  gross 
annual  sales  that  is  eligible  for  produc- 
tion payments  equal  to  the  difference 
of  market  price  and  parity.  Farmers  are 
not  limited  to  how  much  they  may  pro- 
duce. If  they  want  to  sell  $100,000,  it  is 
up  to  them,  but  they  will  get  compensa- 
tory production  payments  only  on  the 
first  $25,000  of  the  gross  annual  sales. 
This  is  to  provide  an  economic  base  for 
the  young  farmer  with  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren who  are  living  on  the  land  and 
trying  to  make  a  living.  It  Is  not  intended 
to  enhance  the  economic  position  of  the 
conglomerate  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  farm  people  and  the  consum- 
ers that  must  pay  higher  prices  every 
time  another  harvest  of  farmers  leave 
the  land. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  Would  the 
$25,000  Include  him  if  he  had  a  dual  oper- 
ation on  his  farm;  would  the  $25,000  in- 
clude him  if  he  grew  com  on  the  farm? 
Would  that  be  $25,000  additional,  or  is 
It  a  total  of  $25,000  altogether? 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  It  is  a  limitation  only 
as  to  the  first  $25,000  of  gross  annual 
sales  no  matter  what  It  Includes,  with 
the  exceptions  that  I  previously  enimier- 
ated  Including  tree  fruits,  vegetables, 
berries,  melons,  sugarcane,  and  sugar 
beets. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  the  Record 
a  draft  of  my  proposal  as  follows,  to  wit: 

National  NirnunoN,  Food  and  Pibks  Act 

The  purpose  of  tbls  proposal  Is  to  assure 
maximum  national  nutrition  with  the  high- 
est quality  and  greatest  quantity  of  food  and 
natural  raw  fiber  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 
to  consumers  with  emphasis  on  people,  per- 
formance, and  production;  to  achieve  a  bal- 
ance In  national  economic  growth  and  social 
stability  by  reducing  or  tending  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  living  by  reversing  the  presstires 
of  continued  Inflation  and  by  providing  al- 
tematlres  to  economic  coercion  of  national 
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population  trends;  to  encourage  maslmiun 
conservation  in  the  preservation  of  ecological 
and  environmental  values  in  the  optimum 
utilization  of  human  and  natiural  resources; 
and  for  other  piuposes. 

TITLE  n 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Pabm  Family  Unit. — Any  per- 
son as  defined  by  law,  including  a  spouse  and 
issue,  head  of  a  household,  widow  or  widower 
that  derives  one-half  or  more  of  his  or  her 
earned  annual  gross  Income  from  the  actual 
production  and  sales  of  food  and  fiber. 

(b)  Any  person  as  defined  by  law,  includ- 
ing a  spouse  and  issue,  that  derives  one-half 
or  more  of  bis  or  her  annual  gross  Income 
from  the  ownership  of  land  used  in  the 
production  of  food  and  fiber  under  a  lease- 
hold, sharecrop,  or  tenancy  agreement  with 
a  producer,  but  not  to  exceed  an  annual 
sum  in  the  aggregate  In  excess  of  one-half 
of  the  computed  annual  aggregate  total  of  a 
qualified  farm  family  unit,  as  a  producer  or 
producers  as  defined  in  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 201  and  notwithstanding  any  number  of 
such  landlord-tenant  relationships  the  owner 
or  owners  of  any  such  land  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  food  and  fiber  shall  not  partici- 
pate In  the  aggregate  benefits  in  excess  of 
$25,000  per  annum  as  provided  for  a  separate 
farm  family  imit  producer  defined  in  sub- 
section (a)  hereof. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Ghoss  Annual  Sales. — The 
combined  gross  cash  receipts  first  received 
for  food  and  fiber  actually  produced  by  a 
farm  family  imit  In  any  calendar  yetir  or  for 
such  other  approved  12-month  accounting 
period,  including  the  gross  cash  receipts  plus 
the  compensatory  differential  payments,  not 
to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  a  gross  combined 
total  in  the  sum  of  $25,000  per  annum. 

(b)  The  gross  imnual  sales  shall  constitute 
the  combined  amount  of  gross  receipts  from 
sales  of  food  and  fiber  actually  produced  plus 
the  compensatory  differential  payments. 

(C)      DliTERENTlAL      PAYMENTS. The      COm- 

puted  difference  between  the  average  market 
price  and  parity  as  defined  by  law. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Carryback  Option. — The  farm 
family  imlt  as  defined  in  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  section  201  of  this  title  may  exercise 
the  option  of  applying  sales  against  the 
limits  of  gross  annual  sales  for  any  next  pre- 
ceding 24-month  period  that  product  cash 
receipts  plus  compensatory  differential  pay- 
ments were  less  than  the  allowable  annual 
aggregate  total  of  $25,000  for  any  one  calen- 
dar year  or  such  other  approved  12-month 
accounting  period  and  such  carryback  shall 
be  first  applied  to  the  oldest  accounting 
period  at  the  ourrent  computed  rate  or 
rates  in  determining  the  limits  thereof. 

(b)  Carry  Forward  Option. — The  farm 
family  unit  as  defined  in  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)  of  section  201  of  this  title  may  exercise 
the  option  of  applying  sales  against  the  limits 
of  gross  annual  sales  for  any  next  succeed- 
ing 36-month  period:  Provided,  That  the 
computation  of  gross  annual  sales  is  first 
applied  to  the  next  succeeding  calendar  year, 
or  such  other  approved  12-month  accounting 
period,  and  the  then  computed  rate  or  rates 
of  the  gross  annual  sales  shaU  be  computed 
at  current  prices  received  plus  compensatory 
differential  payments  not  to  exceed  in  the 
aggregate  a  sum  total  of  $25,000  per  annum. 
TITLE  in 
cosT-or-LiviNO  production  payments 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  law,  any  farm  family  unit  that 
markets  food  and  fiber  other  than  berries, 
market-garden  vegetables,  mellons  or  tree 
fruits  and  sugar  beets  or  cane  shall  receive 
compensatory  payments  directly  from  the 
Government  as  a  differential  computed  value 
not  less  often  than  semlaimually,  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  national  average  farm 
market  price  for  each  product  sold  and  not 
less  than  90  percent  of  parity  on  the  first 


$26,000  of  gross  annual  sales  marketed  in 
any  one  12-month  accounting  period  when 
the  average  market  price  received  on  such 
commodity  or  commodities  is  less  than  the 
determined  value  of  90  percent  of  parity 
thereon. 

(b)  Gross  annuU  sales  in  excess  of  $25,- 
000  for  any  12-month  period  by  a  farm  family 
unit  shall  not  be  eligible  for  the  computed 
differential  payment  unless  applied  and  com- 
puted as  provided  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  section  203  of  this  title. 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Any  farm  family  imit  may 
exercise  the  option  of  applying  sales  Eigainst 
the  limits  of  gross  annual  sales  for  any  next 
preceding  24-month  period  that  product  cash 
receipts  plus  compensatory  differential  pay- 
ments were  less  than  the  allowable  annual 
aggregate  total  of  $25,000  for  any  one  calen- 
dar year  or  such  other  approved  12-month 
accounting  period  and  such  carryback  shall 
be  first  applied  to  the  oldest  accounting 
period  at  the  current  computed  rate  or  rates 
in  determining  the  limits  thereof. 

(b)  Any  farm  family  unit  may  exercise  the 
option  of  canylng  forward  product  sales 
against  the  limits  of  gross  annual  sales  for 
any  next  succeeding  36 -month  period:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  computation  of  gross  annual 
sales  is  first  applied  to  the  next  succeeding 
calendar  year,  or  such  other  approved  12- 
month  accounting  period,  and  the  then  com- 
puted rate  or  rates  of  the  gross  annual  sales 
shall  be  computed  at  current  prices  received 
plus  compensatory  differential  pajrments  not 
to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  the  sum  total  of 
$25,000  per  aimum  in  such  acceptable  ac- 
counting period  of  time. 

(c)  The  gross  annual  sales  limitation  per 
farm  family  unit  shall  be  adjusted  not  less 
often  than  annually  with  the  rate  of  decrease 
or  increase  of  inflation  in  the  total  national 
economy  according  to  Government  standards 
of  the  recorded  national  cost-of-living  index. 

TITLE  IV 

ADJUSTMENT    PROVISIONS    IN    TRANSITION 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Notvrithstandlng  any  other 
provisions  of  law,  dxirlng  the  first  five  years 
of  this  Act,  if  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  finds  that 
the  production  of  wheat,  com,  cotton,  feed 
grains,  or  any  other  commodity  of  production 
in  any  calendar  year  is  excessive  in  relation 
to  available  market  outlets  and  desirable 
strategic  reserves,  he  may  require  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  receiving  food  and  fiber 
parity  payments,  that  each  qualified  farm 
family  unit  shall  restrict  the  acreage  of  those 
crops  in  excess  of  market  demand  to  not  less 
than  75  percent  of  the  acreage  planted  or 
harvested  in  the  immediate  past  three  years. 
An  acreage  of  cropland  equal  to  that  diverted 
from  such  production  shall  be  set  aside  and 
used  only  for  approved  conservation,  grazing, 
recreational,  and  wildlife  purposes  upon  the 
condition  of  approved  practices  of  husbandry 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and 
for  a  compensatory  payment  equal  to  the 
net  average  Income  of  all  acres  of  production 
of  the  farm  family  unit. 

Sec.  402.  In  any  year  in  which  the  Secre- 
tary informs  producers  that  an  Increase  in 
acreage  planted  to  any  crop  is  needed  to 
maintain  adequate  market  supplies  and  re- 
build carryover  stocks  to  more  desirable 
levels,  the  minimum  fiber  and  food  subsidy 
payments  shall  be  Increased  by  not  more 
than  than  25  i>ercent  over  the  level  specifled 
in  section  301  of  title  HI  of  tbls  Act. 
TITLE  V 

CONSEBVATION,    PRZSEBVATION    and    RECREATION 

Sec.  601.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  law,  each  farm  family  unit  shall 
be  entitled  to  ecological  and  environmental 
imprpvement  payments  equal  to  a  maximum 
of  90  per  cent  of  the  actual  cost  of  approved 
practices  for  land  and  water  conservation, 
abatement  of  pollution,  preservation  of  wild- 
life habitat,  and  the  development  of  recrea- 


tional facilities,  not  In  excess  of  a  maximum 
of  $3,000  per  annum  or  In  the  alternative  a 
direct  payment  computation  equal  to  the  im- 
mediate 3-year  average  per  acre  net  income 
of  the  remaining  Unit  acres  of  production 
whichever  is  greater  for  actual  performance 
of  prescribed  practices  of  ecological  and  en- 
vironmental improvement  programs. 

Sec.  602.  (a)  The  Intent  and  ptirpose  of 
a  national  effort  of  ecological  and  environ- 
mental improvement  shall  be  predicated 
upon  the  national  interest  with  emphasis 
on  each  farm  family  unit  and  community 
Improvement. 

(1)  Farm  family  unit  participation  shall 
be  com{>en6ated  upon  performance  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  but  in  no  case  at 
a  rate  less  than  a  sum  equal  to  the  net  aver- 
age per  acre  income  of  the  remaining  acrea 
of  production  of  the  farm  family  unit: 

(1)  Farm  family  unit  participation  In  pres- 
ervation of  wildlife  habitat  and  the  develop- 
ment of  niral  recreational  facilities  shall  be 
premised  upon  controlled  public  access  as 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture;  and 

(11)  The  Secretary  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  prescribing  pub- 
lic access  to  private  lands  shall  rely  upon 
the  recommendations  of  the  local,  county, 
and  State  elected  committee  members  of  the 
existing  Agriculture  StabUlzatlon  and  Con- 
servation Service  or  such  other  elected  peer 
group  thereof. 

(2)  Farm  famUy  unit  participation  shall 
be  emphasized  and  encouraged  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  community  and  national 
ecological  and  environmental  conditions 
with  preference  practices  for  the  farm  fam- 
ily unit  but  including  community  and  re- 
gional projects  participation  as  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

TITLE  VI 

PRICE   SUPPORT  AND   PRODUCTION   CONTROLS 
REPEALED 

Sec.  601.  All  legislation  relating  to  price 
supports  and  production  controls  now  In 
effect  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  602.  No  regulations  issued  under  exist- 
ing Federal  market  orders  shall  be  adversely 
affected  by  this  Act  unleas  deemed  to  be  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  provisions  hereof 
and  in  such  case  the  provisos  of  this  Act  ah&U 
control,  prevail,  and  supersede  the  provisiona 
of  such  Federal  market  order  (s)  that  Increaae 
or  tend  to  increase  consumer  coets  of  food 
and  fiber. 

TITLE  vn 

INVESTMENT   IMPKOVKMENT   INCXNTIVX 

Sec.  701.  Each  farm  family  imlt  possessed 
of  a  vested  interest  in  improvements  on  i«tm1 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  7-peroent  investment 
credit  against  Federal  income  tax  liability 
in  a  sum  equal  to  the  multiple  factor  at 
assessed  valuations  few  improvements  In  the 
same  manner  as  prescribed  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  for  personal  property  used  in 
the  production  of  income. 

Sec.  702.  The  Investment  improvement  In- 
centive tax  credit  shall  be  otherwise  admin- 
istered consistent  with  and  pursuant  to  ^e 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Oode  at 
1954  and  Acts  amendatory  thereto. 
TITLE  Vm 

ACQUISITION    CRZDIT    FOR    FOOD    AND    FIBKB 
PRODUCTION 

Sxc.  801.  The  Secretary  of  the  United  State* 
Department  of  Agriculture  shall  eetablUib 
and  provide  a  system  of  long-term,  Iow-ln> 
terest  rate  credit  for  farm  family  units  tm 
defined  in  Section  201  (a)  of  Title  n  of  thla 
Act. 

(1)  Acquisition  credit  policies  shall  not 
exceed  a  level  rate  of  Interest  in  exoeas  of  4 
per  cent  per  annum  to  qualified  bocrowen 
nor  exceed  a  term  of  40  years,  either  or  tx>tti; 

(3)    Policies  of  credit  shall  piOTlds  Cor 
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maximum  participation  of  the  prl'  'at«  bank- 
ing and  credit  systems  with  empb«sis  on  the 
local  banking  credit  facUlUes  of  the  com- 
munity In  cooperation  with  the  flkrm  credit 
systems  and  existing  agencies  of  t^e  Federal 
Government; 

(3)  Participating  loans  with  appt'oved  local 
banks  to  farm  family  units  shall  be  fully 
guaranteed  by  the  Government  secured  by 
black  acre  with  recourse;  and 

(i)  Land  bank  notes  shall  be  negotiable  in 
the  commercial  money  market  of  v^e  private 
sector  of  the  national  economy  fully  guaran- 
teed by  the  Federal  Government  |o  preserve 
liquidity  of  the  participating  bank  and  bank- 
ing interests  and  such  notes  secured  by  mort- 
gage (s)  and  guaranteed  by  the  04>vemment 
shall  be  Interchanged  and  acceptable  by  the 
farm  credit  system  or  exchanged  tn  the  pri- 
vate commercial  money  market  to  fully  mon- 
etize the  credit  capacity  of  the  borrower  In 
acquisition  of  real  property  essential  to  the 
production  of  food  and  fiber  and.  for  other 
pvirposes  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  | 

(11)  The  participating  bank  or  oanks  shall 
be  paid  not  less  often  than  semi-annually, 
the  difference  between  the  level  rale  of  Inter- 
est (4  per  cent  per  annum)  paid  ay  the  bor- 
rower on  the  land  acquisition  loan,  and  the 
current  money  market  rate  of  Interest  from 
funds  and  authorization  granted  ny  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  United  States  Treasujy  through 
the  United  States  Department  of  /Igrlculture 
directly  to  the  participating  bahk(s)  for 
administration  and  supervision  cf  the  ac- 
quisition loans  approved  to  the  borrower  as 
a  qualified  farm  family  \mlt.  Ths  Govern- 
ment shall  have  full  recourse  on  ill  secured 
real  estate  mortgages  so  guaranteed  subject 
only  to  the  priority  of  the  paitlcipatlng 
bank(s)  as  mortgagee  and  the  Secrttary  shall 
reserve  all  rights  of  periodic  exami  nations  to 
verify  the  security  Interest  of  th »  Govern- 
ment without  notice. 

Sec.  802.  The  Secretary  of  the  Un  ted  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  shall  have  the 
authority  to  prescribe  criteria  for  Bllglblllty. 
participation  and  qualifications  of  banks, 
borrowers,  and  participants  with  he  advice 
and  counsel  of  a  local  peer  committee,  such 
as  the  Agriculture  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service  committeemen  or  such 
other  designated  group  acting  the;  eln. 

Sxc.  803.  The  Secretary  of  the  Un:  ted  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Is  direct  ;d  to  issue 
such  regulations  as  shall  be  deeme<  I  essential 
and  necessary  to  administer  all  tit  les  of  this 
Act  in  a  fair.  Just,  objective  and  ort  erly  man- 
ner. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speacer.  it  Is 
with  deep  concern  that  I  join  my  col- 
leagues today  in  this  discussior  of  farm 
prices.  This  concern  arises  from  two  ba- 
sic sources.  They  are  implicit  ii  my  use 
of  the  phrase  farm  and  food  prices.  It  is 
elementary  that  the  price  the  fa  rmer  gets 
for  the  food  he  or  she  raises  and  the 
price  the  consumer  pays  for  1hat  food 
are  very  different  things. 

Yet,  many  of  today's  most  qi  oted  and 
most  critical  spokesmen  are  filling,  to 
acknowledge  this  fact.  And,  the  farmer 
is  taking  an  unjust  rap  in  thi  contro- 
versy over  the  rising  cost  of  foojd.  Maybe 
that  is,  because  the  farmer  hks  tradi- 
tionally been  the  Invisible  mmi  in  the 
food  chain.  He  or  she  generally  goes 
about  the  business  of  raising  food  and 
fiber  and  selling  it  to  the  proce^or  with- 
out a  lot  of  fuss.  I 

The  processors  and  the  retailors  spread 
the  news  of  their  wares  and  t^elr  pleas 
with  consumers  to  buy  them  aicross  the 
pages  of  the  newspapers,  the  nu  io  waves, 
and  the  television  screens  tljat  enter 
homes  all  across  the  Nation. 


And,  when  the  flack  over  the  rising 
cost  of  food  starts  flying  it  has  been  a 
simple  matter,  though  falsely  based,  to 
blame  the  farmers  who  generally  go 
quietly  about  raising  the  food  we  eat. 

It  is  true  that  the  farmer  only  recently 
began  to  receive  for  his  crops  what  he 
was  getting  20  years  ago.  And,  it  is  true 
that  from  1965  through  1972  that  food 
prices  rose  33  percent.  But,  is  not  it  about 
time  that  the  critics  of  food  prices  looked 
at  the  whole  picture  of  income  and  spend- 
ing in  this  area. 

For  instance,  from  1965  through  1972, 
the  per  capita  disposable  income  for  the 
Nation  rose  from  $2,436  to  $3,954,  an  in- 
crease of  62  percent. 

Between  1951  and  1971  the  prices  paid 
to  farmers  for  food  products  rose  6  per- 
cent. The  wholesale  food  prices  went  up 
20  percent  and  the  retail  prices  went  up 
43  percent.  During  that  same  period  the 
Nation's  wage  levels  increased  an  aver- 
age of  more  than  6  percent  each  year,  for 
a  total  increase  of  130  percent. 

Statistics  clearly  show  that  two  dec- 
ades ago  the  consumer  spent  23  percent 
of  his  after  taxes  income  for  food.  In 
1972,  the  average  American  spent  only 
15.8  percent  of  his  income  for  food.  In 
Europe,  a  fourth  of  the  fsunlly  income 
today  goes  for  food.  In  Russia,  It  is  be- 
tween 45  and  50  percent;  and,  in  Asia  it 
is  almost  80  percent. 

The  decrease  in  the  percent  of  aver- 
age American  family  incomes  spent  for 
food  has  been  possible  because  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  has  worked  long  and  hard  to 
raise  productivity.  Today  one  farm- 
worker produces  food  for  51  people. 
Twenty  years  ago  one  farm  worker  sup- 
plied food  for  only  16  persons. 

At  the  farm  end  of  the  food  marketing 
chain,  the  cost  to  the  producer  of  aU  the 
products  he  purchases  has  risen  nearly 
50  percent.  The  farmers  production  costs 
have  nearly  doubled. 

The  cost  of  the  actual  production  of 
food  is  not  the  only  cost  involved  in  the 
retail  price  of  food  to  consumers.  This 
retail  price  includes  transportation,  proc- 
essing— which  means  butchering,  can- 
ning, convenience  food  preparation  and 
such,  distribution,  and  sales  promotion. 

Into  these  operations  come,  as  into 
that  of  actual  production,  the  costs  of 
labor  and  equipment  necessary  to  carry 
them  out. 

The  fact  is  that  the  American  people 
are,  on  the  average,  eating  more  and 
better  food  than  in  the  past  decades  be- 
cause they  have  more  income.  As  the  in- 
come rises  the  costs  in  all  sectors  of  the 
economy,  including  food  production  rises. 
The  people  have  more  income.  Demand 
for  food  is  greater.  The  food  prices  are 
higher,  but  the  percentage  of  the  income 
paid  for  food  is  lower. 

My  discussion  today  has  not  been 
meant  to  placate  critics  of  food  prices  or 
to  indicate  that  they  are  likely  to  drop. 
I  have  simply  attempted  to  put  this  Issue 
into  perspective.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
prices  of  all  goods  are  rising?  Is  it  just 
to  expect  that  farmers  should  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  rise  in  incomes  benefiting 
all  other  segments  of  society?  Is  it  fair 
to  require  that  farm  prices  be  depressed 
so  that  the  increased  income  can  be  spent 
for  luxury  items? 

Pood  is  essential  to  life  as  improved 


medical  care,  housing,  transportation, 
education,  and  recreation  are  important 
to  rising  standards  of  living.  It  is  un- 
deniable that  the  cost  of  all  these  things 
have  risen.  There  are  demands  that  the 
farmers  produce  more  food.  And,  there 
are  demands  that  the  Government  take 
negative  actions  to  force  this  increased 
production.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  there 
are  demands  that  the  Government  sub- 
sidize what  consimiers  have  to  pay  on 
delivery  for  medical  care,  housing,  trans- 
portation, education,  and  recreation. 

If  it  is  logical  to  use  of  free  market 
incentives  to  encourage  increased  food 
production,  is  it  not  logical  that  all  seg- 
ments of  the  economy  should  be  required 
to  operate  in  the  free  market  economy? 

What  we  have  now,  though,  is  the  con- 
tention that,  on  one  hand,  the  farmers 
should  receive  no  incentives  from  the 
Government  to  assure  them  that  if  they 
raise  production  they  will  not  face  the 
threat  of  having  the  bottom  drop  out 
of  their  Income,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  Government  should  tightly 
control  the  prices  which  the  farmer  can 
command  for  his  products. 

In  a  market  economy,  the  Incentive 
to  increase  production  is  the  expecta- 
tion of  receiving  increased  incomes  from 
the  investment  involved.  As  it  is,  the  re- 
turn on  investment  in  the  agricultural 
sector  of  our  economy  Is  about  5  per- 
cent, as  compared  with  approximately 
15  percent  for  all  manufacturing. 

If  harsh  regulatory  action  is  taken 
against  the  Income  the  farmer  can  re- 
ceive from  his  work  and  investment  and 
no  restraints  are  placed  on  the  costs  of 
his  producing  food  and  fiber,  will  the  in- 
centive to  produce  not  disappear?  Will 
it  not  be  more  logical  for  many  farmers 
to  put  their  time  and  money  into  an- 
other activity?  Have  we  not  learned  any 
lessons  from  the  fact  that  lowering  the 
number  of  producers  in  any  industry  is 
generally  followed  by  no,  or  slower,  in- 
creases in  productivity  and  by  rising 
prices? 

I  have  not  attempted  to  establish  my- 
self today  as  a  man  with  all  the  an- 
swers. At  this  point,  I  do  not  think  any- 
one qualifies  for  that  description.  It  has 
been  my  hope  that  the  discussion  going 
on  in  the  House  Chamber  today,  what  I 
and  others  are  saying,  will  broaden  the 
discussion  of  food  and  farm  prices  to 
take  into  consideration  all  aspects  of  the 
issue. 

The  American  fanner  has  worked 
hard,  used  his  time,  ingenuity,  and 
money  to  help  his  fellow  citizens  achieve 
the  highest  living  standard  in  the  his- 
tory of  man.  And.  he  has  done  it  in  a 
way  that  takes  less  of  the  consumers  in- 
come for  food  than  in  the  past.  For 
that,  the  farmer  deserves  the  thanks 
and  appreciation  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci 
ate  the  concerns  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Den- 
HOLH)  in  taking  out  this  special  order 
today  on  the  subject  of  farm  and  food 
prices.  This  whole  complex  and  very 
serious  problem  of  our  high  food  costs, 
which  has  placed  such  a  tremendous 
burden  on  the  American  consumer,  can- 
not, I  think,  be  blamed  solely  on  the 
farmers,  as  some  would  like  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  next  several  weeks 
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I  will  be  sponsoring  emergency  meet- 
ings in  New  York  with  public  officials  and 
representatives  from  the  food  industry 
to  discuss  our  complex  food  problem.  At 
our  first  meeting  held  last  week,  it  be- 
came increasingly  clear  that  the  major 
reason  for  our  high  food  prices  lies  with 
shortsighted  Government  policies  and 
the  Government's  piecemeal  approach 
to  dealing  with  our  food  problem.  The 
"White  Paper"  recently  released  by  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  stated  that  the 
administration  "acted  even  before  in- 
flation hit  the  supermarket  shelf";  if 
that  be  the  case,  why,  then,  in  January 
1973  were  consumers  hit  with  an  increase 
in  food  prices  that  was  greater  than  any 
Increase  has  been  in  the  last  20  years? 
Let  us  look  at  just  a  few  of  the  recent 
developments  affecting  the  cost  of  food 
in  this  country.  The  much-heralded 
United  States-Soviet  wheat  deal,  which 
appropriated  almost  one-fourth  of  the 
U.S.  grain  crop,  has,  as  most  people  have 
figured  out,  raised  the  cost  of  flour  and 
bread  products,  and  in  addition,  overseas 
feed  grain  sales  have  raised  the  cost  of 
meat.  The  majority  of  our  farmers  did 
not  beneflt  from  the  wheat  agreement  be- 
cause the  bulk  of  the  profits  went  to 
agribusiness,  large  grain  speculators,  and 
grain  brokers.  The  number  who  profited 
from  this  grain  deal  was  significantly 
smaU  in  comparison  to  those  who  reaped 
nothing  but  the  wheat.  The  smaller 
farmers  and  the  American  consumer 
were  actually  hurt  by  the  agreement. 
This.  I  would  decidedly  call  a  short- 
sighted and  self-serving  action  by  the 
Federal  Government.  In  addition,  in  the 
past  year,  this  country  has  exported  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  beef  to  other  nations, 
even  though  farmers  have  not  been 
simultaneously  encouraged  to  produce 
more  meat  to  insure  an  adequate  and 
reasonably  priced  domestic  supply.  By 
not  clamping  down  on  exports,  in  fact, 
by  stimulating  the  outfiow  of  food  grown 
here,  the  Grovemment  has  created  an 
artificial  domestic  shortage  that  has 
driven  food  prices  sky  high. 

The  recent  threat  of  consumer  meat 
boycotts  across  the  coimtry,  although 
they  may  have  a  very  short-term  effect, 
will  in  the  long  run  produce  little  effect 
since  there  Is  a  market  overseas  ready 
and  able  to  gobble  up  our  short  meat 
supplies.  Unless  the  Government  encour- 
ages domestic  farmers  to  increase  pro- 
ductivity, imless  in  the  Interim  we  can 
place  some  kind  of  embargo  on  meat  and 
other  essential  commodities,  and  until 
we  meet  American  market  demands  ade- 
quately, I  do  not  foresee  any  substantial 
relief  for  the  American  consumer  even  If, 
as  the  administration  suggests,  food 
prices  are  again  frozen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Government 
must  develop  a  comprehensive  policy  for 
dealing  with  our  food  problem  on  both  a 
short-  and  long-term  basis  if  we  are  not 
to  be  continually  plagued  by  artificial 
shortages  and  high  prices.  I  have  joined 
with  several  other  Members  in  sponsoring 
a  resolution  to  establish  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Cost  tuid  Availability  of 
Pood,  in  order  that  the  House  may  have  a 
vehicle  for  Investigating  all  factors  influ- 
encing the  cost  of  food  and  for  helping  to 
determine  a  policy  that  will  insure  Amer- 


ican consumers  an  abimdant,  reason- 
ably-priced food  supply,  and  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  a  fair  return  on  Invested 
capital.  In  addition,  I  feel  that  the  meet- 
ings I  am  sponsoring  in  New  York  will 
prove  significant  in  helping  to  throw 
light  on  actions  that  can  be  taken  now 
to  stabilize  the  cost  of  food,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  my  colleague  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Denholh)  will  be  joining 
me  at  these  meetings  to  share  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  farmers'  interests  and  needs 
and  ability  to  help  ease  this  situation.  I 
am  convinced  that  when  all  parties  af- 
fected by,  affecting  and  Influencing  the 
cost  of  food  join  together,  as  we  are  now 
doing,  we  will  find  a  solution  to  the  food 
price  dilemma. 


A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  REAL- 
ISTIC REGULATION  OF  ALL  SUR- 
FACE MINING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor)  ,  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot 
count  the  times  I  have  appeared  before 
this  august  body  to  discuss  matters  deal- 
ing with  mining  legislation.  The  nimiber 
must  be  in  the  hundreds.  Once  more  I 
come  before  you  to  express  an  opinion 
and  draw  some  conclusions  on  the  subject 
of  mining  which  I  believe  24  years'  serv- 
ice in  the  House  and  on  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  permit. 

There  are  certain  points  that  I  would 
like  to  make  before  getting  to  my  main 
subject.  In  the  first  place,  I  wish  it  clearly 
understood  that  the  legislation  which  I 
am  offering  Is  not  a  parochial  piece  of 
legislation.  I  readily  admit  that  I  repre- 
sent a  coal-mining  district  and  that  dis- 
trict lies  within  a  State  which  is,  and  hats 
been,  famous  for  its  production  of  all 
minerals.  The  measure  I  will  discuss 
today  is  not  a  Pennsylvanian's  bill — it  is 
intended  to  be  a  legislative  vehicle  with 
which  all  Members,  from  all  States,  can 
easily  live  with.  Moreover,  it  is  Intended 
to  answer  some  questions — technical 
and  otherwise — which  have  heretofore 
dogged  our  discussions  of  surface  mining 
in  the  United  States.  The  bill  is  designed 
primarily  with  the  public's  interest  in 
mind;  it  was  not  designed  to  favor  one  In- 
dustry over  another,  nor  to  favor  one 
segment  of  an  industry  over  another, 
nor  is  it  possible  for  this  bill  to  be  the 
means  for  punishing  one  or  more  seg- 
ments of  a  basic  American  industry  from 
crimes  against  nature.  Until  recently, 
there  were  no  such  crimes. 

I  know  the  proposal  will  not  satisfy 
everyone  who  has  studied,  debated,  and 
discussed  the  surface  mining  and  related 
issues.  No  legislation  can  boast  of  imi- 
versal  acceptance.  The  bill  is  offered  as  a 
potential  solution  to  many  of  the  vexing 
problems  we  have  faced  in  the  past  few 
years  with  respect  to,  sometimes  seem- 
ingly incompatible,  national  needs,  as- 
pirations, or  goals. 

For  example,  there  is  no  question  in 
anyone's  mind  that  the  Nation  is  in  the 
throes  of  an  energy  crisis  of  mounting 
proportions.  On  an  equal  level.  Is  the 
growing  demand  by  our  citizens  that 
the  environment  must  be  protected  for 


future  generations.  For  a  number  of  com- 
plex reasons,  it  has  been  argued  that 
mining  and  environmental  protection 
were  mutually  exclusive.  I  contend  that 
we  can  continue  to  derive  the  benefits 
of  our  industrial  society  and,  at  the  same, 
protect  the  environment. 

The  public  is  accustomed  to  the  high 
standard  of  living  that  is  dependent  in 
large  part  on  the  extractive  industries, 
but  for  the  most  part,  it  is  unaware  of 
the  necessity  of  mining.  The  question  is, 
can  we  maintain  the  quaUty  of  our  life- 
styles and  improve  the  quality  of  our 
environment  at  the  same  time?  In  my 
opinion,  we  can.  Except  for  some  fringe 
commentary,  most  citizens  have  an  abid- 
ing faith  in  our  technical  ability  to  have 
the  best  of  both  worlds.  The  legislation 
I  am  introducing  today  is  directed  at  the 
goal  of  realistic  regulation  of  all  surface 
mining  to  protect  and  improve  the  en- 
vironment while  permitting  and  encour- 
aging improvements  in  our  standard  of 
living. 

SURFACE  MINING  AND  THE  LEGISLATIVE 
PROCESS 

In  the  waning  days  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress, the  House  passed  a  surface  min- 
ing bill  which  dealt  solely  with  one  solid 
mineral — coal.  After  attempts  over  the 
previous  2  years  to  broaden  the  lan- 
guage of  that  biU  to  include  other  min- 
erals, I  supported  that  measure  as  a 
necessary  beginning  point.  I  said  at  that 
time: 

I  will  teU  my  colleagues  that  HJl.  6482 
(92d  Congress)  is  not  a  perfect  bill.  It  will 
not  provide  all  the  answers.  Nor,  will  it  be 
without  problems  In  its  administration.  HJi. 
6482  is  recognition  at  the  Federal  level  of  an 
issue  that  has  become  one  of  national  con- 
cern. 

The  issue,  of  course,  is  surface  mining; 
it  transcends  that  of  just  the  mining  of 
coal.  The  House  measure  of  last  year  was 
a  start.  It  was  not  a  perfect  bill  as  many 
other  members  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
others,  pointed  out  at  the  time.  In  light 
of  this,  and  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
did  not  act  on  similar  legislation  during 
the  last  session,  the  issue  is  again  before 
the  Congress. 

The  Senate  Interior  Committee  has  re- 
cently completed  hearings  on  bills  which 
are  directed  toward  the  regulations  of  all 
surface  mining.  Recognizing  the  unique 
situation  that  exists  with  respect  to  this 
type  of  legislation,  the  House  committee 
has  scheduled  joint  hearings  to  com- 
mence April  9  before  both  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Mines  and  Mining  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Environment.  I 
know  that  there  are  those  who  object 
to  this  combination  of  jurisdiction  on  the 
critical  matters  raised  by  the  bills  already 
Introduced,  but  upon  sober  reflection,  I 
think  it  is  entirely  proper  that  the  pull 
and  tug  of  the  varying  economic,  social, 
and  regional  points  of  view  be  accorded 
this  crucial  issue  and  the  joint  hearings 
will  provide  just  that. 

THE  SURFACE  MINING  AND  RECLAMATION  ACT  OF 
1973 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  delve  into  all 
the  ramiflcations  of  the  debate  of  last 
year  with  respect  to  surface  mining; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  we  must  face  the  is- 
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sue  again  in  the  93d  Congress ,  and  In  a 
sense,  I  am  relieved  that  we  hi  ve  the  hi- 
atus in  order  that  better  legislative  ve- 
hicles could  be  constructed  foi  consider- 
ation by  the  membership  of  t  lis  House. 
I  believe  that  my  colleagues  '^-ill  see  in 
the  "Surface  Mining  and  Reclamation 
Act  of  1973"  proposal  a  velicle  which 
answers  a  number  of  knotty  pr(  iblems  left 
unresolved  in  the  last  Congress,  and  a 
proposal  which  meets  the  dua  I  needs  of 
protecting  the  environment  w  lile  guar- 
anteeing the  continuation  of  t  tie  mining 
industry. 

In  a  sentence — my  bill  encor  ipasses  all 
minerals;  primary  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  the  act  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  rather  than  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  and  the  nece  ;sary  flex- 
ibility for  regulation  is  induced  to  ac- 
coimt  for  variations  in  terraii  and  cli- 
mate throughout  the  United  Slates.  Most 
Members  are  aware  of  my  loni  [-standing 
belief  that  legislation  in  this  field  must 
include  all  minerals— after  a:l,  we  are 
talking  about  all  surfaces — so  I  will  not 
go  into  a  lengthy  dlscussioi.  on  that 
point. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  sligh  discourse 
on  the  second  point:  Primary  enforce- 
ment would  be  in  the  handi  of  State 
regulatory  agencies.  The  point  was  put  in 
sharp  relief  in  recent  testimon  /  from  the 
Interstate  Mining  Compact  ^fore  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee.  T^e  compact 
Is  made  up  of  representativjes  of  the 
States  of  Pennsylvania,  Oklahoma,  North 
Carolina,  Kentucky.  West  Virginia,  and 
South  Carolina.  The  State  of  '  Cennessee. 
according  to  late  Information,  s  about  to 
join  the  compact. 

Testifying  for  the  compact,  Pennsyl- 
vania's Associate  Deputy  Se<|retary  for 
Mines  and  Land  Protection  Of  the  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Elesources, 
Walter  Heine,  said:  I 

It  Is  this  Commission's  belief  that  the 
states  are  better  equipped  to  handle  the 
regulation  of  surface  mining  becai«e  of 
their  knowledge  of  and  sensltl  rlty  to  the 
great  diversity  of  terrain,  cllma  ;e,  biologic, 
chemical  and  other  physical  coidltlons  of, 
and  the  needs  and  aspirations  df  the  local 
citizens  and  governments  In  areas  where  sur- 
face mining  occurs.  The  states  generally 
possess  qualified  staff  and  the  enforcement 
power  which  is  required  for  a  truly  effective 
surface  mining  regulatory  pro^m.  This 
expertise  should  be  utilized  an!  expanded 
with  federal  programs  grants  to  achieve 
uniformity  of  enforcement.  Oenisral  techni- 
cal criteria  should  be  required  to  meet  fed- 
eral standards  and  should  be  sibjected  to 
continual  federal  evaluation. 

All  too  often  in  the  Halls  oi  Congress, 
there  Is  an  assumption  that  the  States 
will  not  do  the  Job  required  of  them,  thus 
necessitating  Federal  action,  t  believe  I 
can  convincingly  prove  to  you  that,  in 
terms  of  surface  mining  regiaation  suid 
reclamation,  the  States  are  beginning  to 
do  the  job,  and  have  been  In  apme  cases, 
such  as  In  my  own  State,  dolna  a  credible 
and  commendable  job  of  regxiltition  of  the 
extractive  industries  which  tjie  Federal 
Government  could  not  beglnjto  match. 
Mr.  Heine  quietly  asks  the  uongress  to 
recognize  this  expertise  and  txperlence, 
but  I  will  shout  It  from  thejwell.  True 
enough,  there  Is  a  role  for  tjie  Federal 
Government — but  that  role  must  not, 
should  not,  impede  the  progres  \  that  some 
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States  have  already  made  in  implement- 
ing surface  mining  regulation  and  rec- 
lamation procedures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  States  that  now  com- 
prise the  Interstate  Mining  Compact 
have  a  combined  mineral  production  of 
over  $2.5  billion  per  year  which  repre- 
sents approximately  22  percent  of  the 
entire  mineral  production  of  these 
United  States  exclusive  of  gas  and 
petroleum.  I  do  not  think  that  we  can 
lightly  dismiss  the  experience  and  ex- 
pertise of  such  States  in  considering 
Federal  legislation. 

PROVISIONS    OF    THE    LEGISLATION 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  con- 
stitutes, I  believe,  a  significant  improve- 
ment over  the  various  approaches  which 
were  before  the  Congress  in  the  last  ses- 
sion. Basic  to  this  legislation  is  the  bal- 
ance achieved  between  rather  detailed 
Federal  criteria  and  discretionary  au- 
thority for  the  States  with  whom  is 
vested  primary  regulatory  authority.  The 
Federal  Government's  authority  is  es- 
sentially an  initial  responsibility  for 
promulgation  with  various  review  au- 
thorities over  the  States.  This  balance 
between  Federal  requirements  and  dis- 
cretionary authority  for  the  States  was 
largely  the  result  of  the  role  played  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Resources,  which  is  recog- 
nized as  the  leading  State  enforcement 
authority  for  the  Nation's  most  stringent 
State  surface  mining  and  reclamation 
statute,  most  recently  amended  in  1971. 
Significantly,  the  legislation  necessitates 
no  new  technology  or  equipment  prior  to 
promulgation  and  enforcement. 

This  legislation  is  clearly  corrective 
rather  than  punitive  or  arbitrary.  It  pro- 
vides very  definite  parameters — section 
211 — within  which  the  Industry  has  cer- 
tain flexibility  through  the  mechanism 
of  a  surface  mining  and  reclamation  per- 
mit application.  The  burden  of  proof  is 
correctly  vested  with  the  operator, 
rather  than  the  public  or  the  State  regu- 
latory authority,  and  the  operator  bears 
the  burden  of  demonstrating  through 
the  surface  mining  and  reclamation  per- 
mit application  that  the  proposed  min- 
ing and  reclamation  operations  can  and 
will  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  this  act.  This  legislation 
allows  for  further  flexibility  by  recog- 
nizing at  the  outset  that  there  exists  "di- 
versity of  terrain,  climate,  biologic, 
chemical,  and  other  physical  conditions 
in  areas  subject  to  sm^ace  mining  opera- 
tions." It  Is  a  bUl  based  on  State  experi- 
ence In  regulation  of  surface  mining 
which  is  applicable  to  eUl  States,  not  just 
Pennsylvania. 

Federal  criteria  for  surface  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  include  as  mini- 
mum requirements  that  the  operator : 

First,  restore  the  land  affected  to  a 
condition  at  least  fully  capable  of  sup- 
porting the  uses  which  It  was  caijable  of 
supporting  prior  to  any  mining,  provided 
that  the  operator's  proposed  land  use  fol- 
lowing the  reclamation  is  not  deemed  to 
be  impractical  or  imreasonable,  or  in- 
consistent with  applicable  land  use  poli- 
cies and  plans; 

Second,  obtain  the  written  consent  of 
the  surface  landowners,  if  different  from 
the  applicant; 


Third,  limit  the  amoimt  of  surface  ex- 
cavated at  any  one  time  In  conformity 
with  the  approved  reclamation  plan; 

Fourth,  minimize  reaffecting  the  land 
in  the  future  by  recovering  all  mineral 
resources  that  can  be  technologically  and 
economically  extracted  on  the  land  to 
be  affected; 

Fifth,  remove,  segregate,  and  preserve 
topsoil,  covering  it  with  a  quick-growing 
ground  cover  and  maintaining  a  success- 
ful cover  thereafter  to  avoid  wind  and 
water  erosion; 

Sixth,  remove,  segregate,  and  protect 
spoil  materials  to  prevent  wind  and  water 
erosion  until  backfilling; 

Seventh,  stabilize  all  soil,  subsoil,  spoil, 
waste,  and  refuse  piles  to  prevent  sliding 
by  layering,  compacting,  imposing  slope 
and  height  limitations  and  establishing, 
where  possible,  vegetative  cover; 

Eighth,  insure  that  when  performing 
surface  mining  on  natural  slopes  In  ex- 
cess of  14  degrees  from  the  horizontal 
that  the  applicant  can  aflQrmatively  dem- 
onstrate that  the  proposed  mining 
method  will  effectively  prevent  sedimen- 
tation, landslides,  erosion,  or  acid,  toxic, 
or  mineralized  water  pollution  and  that 
such  areas  can  be  reclaimed  as  required 
by  the  act; 

Ninth,  backfill,  compact,  and  regrade 
the  area  of  land  affected  so  that  it  is  re- 
stored to  its  approximately  original  con- 
tour with  all  highwalls,  spoil  piles,  and 
depressions  to  hold  water  eliminated, 
with  other  provisions  including  terrac- 
ing only  when  the  regulatory  authority 
finds  that  the  reasons  advanced  are  sat- 
isfactory and  that  the  natural  slope  or 
contour  of  the  area  to  be  affected  is  less 
than  14  degrees. 

Tenth,  plant  on  all  affected  lands  a 
stable  and  self-regenerating  vegetative 
cover  approved  by  the  regulatory  author- 
ity, which,  where  advisable,  shall  be  na- 
tive vegetation  with  the  operator  main- 
taining such  planting  for  a  period  of 
5  years  after  the  termination,  for  any 
reason,  of  the  operation; 

Eleventh,  maintain  the  quality  of 
water  in  surface  and  subsurface  water 
systems  both  during  and  after  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  in 
accordance  with  the  highest  applicable 
water  quality  standards,  with  specific 
methods  prescribed  in  the  criteria  and 
by  the  regulatory  authority; 

Twelfth,  Insure  that  water  Impound- 
ments are  properly  designed  and  main- 
tained dining  the  mining  operation  so 
as  to  prevent  slltatlon,  water  pollution, 
and  ruptures  during  storms  of  "50-year 
frequency"; 

Thirteenth,  Insure  protection  of  off- 
site  areas  from  slides  or  damage  with  no 
waste  accumulations  located  outside  the 
approved  permit  area; 

Fourteenth,  Insure  that  explosives  are 
used  only  in  accordance  with  existing 
State  and  Federal  law  and  that  blasting 
schedules  be  posted  with  advance  writ- 
ten notice  to  local  governments  and  resi- 
dents; 

Fifteenth,  remove  and  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  all  debris,  structures,  facilities, 
and  equipment  upon  the  approval  of  the 
performance  bond  release. 

This  Is  a  partial  list  of  the  Federal 
criteria  established  by  section  211  of  my 
bill. 
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This  legislation  Imposes  no  unreason- 
able deadlines.  Rather  than  imposing  a 
moratorium  on  new  and  expanded  sur- 
face mining  operations  upon  enactment 
until  State  programs  or  Federal  pro- 
grams are  approved,  this  bill  provides 
for  an  interim  permit  system  for  surface 
coal  mine  operations  on  Federal  lands, 
Indian  lands,  and  lands  within  any  State. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  must  first 
publish  proposed  regulations  within  6 
months  after  enactment  for  surface  min- 
ing and  reclamation  operations  for  coal; 
and  within  15  months  after  enactment 
for  other  minerals.  Opportunity  for  pub- 
lic hearings  are  provided,  and  regulations 
must  be  promulgated  within  60  days  after 
the  completion  of  hearings.  The  States 
may  then  submit  plans  for  State  pro- 
grams after  promulgation  of  Federal  reg- 
ulations and  the  Secretary  must  approve 
or  disapprove  the  State  programs  within 
4  months  after  submission.  In  the  event 
tliat  a  State  fails  to  submit  a  State  pro- 
gram or  fails  to  revise  and  resubmit  a 
State  program,  the  Secretary  Is  then  au- 
thorized to  implement,  following  public 
hearings  in  that  State,  a  Federal  pro- 
gram for  that  State.  There  is  also  a  pro- 
vision for  a  Federal  lands  program  on 
Federal  and  Indian  lands.  The  States 
must  be  in  compliance  with  State  pro- 
grams or  Federal  programs  within  24 
months  after  enactment  in  order  that 
surface  mining  operations  may  continue. 

The  term  of  the  p>ermlt  is  5  years  with 
provisions  for  the  operator  to  affect 
smaller  areas  under  permit  through  ap- 
proval of  bonded  areas.  Bond  release  for 
each  bonded  area  may  be  partial  with 
the  operator  first  becoming  eligible  when 
at  least  60  percent  of  the  backfilling  and 
regarding  of  a  bonded  area  is  complete 
and  in  accordance  with  the  approved 
reclamation  plan. 

Public  notice  and  opportunity  for  pub- 
lic hearings  are  provided  prior  to  promul- 
gation of  Federal  regulations  for  State 
programs.  Federal  program  for  a  State, 
and  Federal  lands  programs.  Also,  public 
notice  and  public  hearings  must  be  af- 
forded prior  to  submission  of  a  State  pro- 
gram to  the  Secretary,  prior  to  promul- 
gation of  a  Federal  program  for  a  State, 
and  in  both  cases  before  a  prerequisite 
mining  lands  review  process  during  re- 
view of  areas  for  designation  as  unsuit- 
able for  surface  mining.  Prior  to  permit 
approval  the  operator  bears  the  burden 
of  public  notice  and  the  regulatory  au- 
thority bears  the  burden  of  conducting 
public  hearings  where  requested  and 
justified. 

This  legislation  provides  for  the  desig- 
nation of  areas  unsuitable  for  surface 
mining  operations,  establishing  a  man- 
datory review  process  of  "areas  of  crit- 
ical concern"  prior  to  approval  of  State 
program-s  or  eligibility  for  a  Federal  pro- 
gram for  a  State.  Federal  lands  are  also 
required  to  undergo  this  review  process. 

Special  regulations  are  required  to  be 
promulgated  for  large  open  pit  mining 
operations  with  requirements  to  slope  re- 
maining highwalls  not  to  exceed  35  de- 
grees with  replacement  of  topsoil,  re- 
vegetatlon,  and  maintenance  of  slopes. 
Where  the  mineral  or  overburden  is  not 
of  a  toxic  or  polluting  nature,  step  ter- 
racing Is  permitted. 

This   act  establishes   an  abandoned 


mine  reclamation  f  imd  with  an  initial  au- 
thorization of  $100  million. 

I  hope  that  everyone  will  look  care- 
fully at  this  bill  as  a  solution  to  a  very 
pressing  problem  affecting  almost  every 
State  in  our  Nation. 

The  text  of  the  Surface  Mining  Recla- 
mation Act  of  1973  follows: 

H.R.  6988 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  surface 
mining  operations  in  the  United  States,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
make  grants  to  the  States  to  encourage 
State  regulation  of  surface  mining,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Surface  Mining 
Reclamation  Act  of  1973". 

TITLE  I— FINDINGS,  PURPOSES,  AND 
DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  101.  Findings. 

Sec.  102.  Purpose. 

Sec.  103.  Definitions. 

TITLE  n— EXISTING  AND  PROSPECTIVE 
SURFACE  MINING  AND  RECLAMATION 
OPERATIONS 

Sec.  201.  Grant  of  authority;  promulgation 
of  Federal  regulations. 

Sec.  202.  Office  of  Svirface  Mining  and  Recla- 
mation Enforcement. 

Sec.  203.  Surface  mining  operations  which 
may  be  subject  to  this  Act. 

Sec.  204.  State  authority;  State  programs. 

Sec.  205.  Federal  programs. 

Sec.  206.  State  laws. 

Sec.  207.  Interim  requirements  after  enact- 
ment and  prior  to  approval  of 
State  program. 

Sec.  208.  Permits. 

Sec.  209.  Surface  exploration  permit  reqxilre- 
ments. 

Sec.  210.  Surface  mining  and  reclamation 
permit. 

Sec.  211.  Criteria  for  surface  mining  and  rec- 
lamation operations. 

Sec.  212.  Regulation  of  large  open  pit  mine 
operations. 

Sec.  213.  Designation  of  land  areas  unsuita- 
ble for  surface  mining. 

Sec.  214.  Permit  approval. 

Sec.  215.  Public  notice  and  pubUc  hearings. 

Sec.  216.  Decisions  of  regvilatory  authority 
and  appeals. 

Sec.  217.  Posting  of  bond. 

Sec.  218.  Bond  release  procedvires. 

Sec.  219.  Svispenslon  and  revocation  of  per- 
mits. 

Sec.  220.  Inspections. 

Sec.  221.  Federal  enforcement. 

Sec.  222.  Establishment  of  rights  to  bring 
citizens  suits. 

Sec.  223.  Federal  lands  and  Indian  lands. 

Sec.  224.  Revision  of  permits. 

Sec.  226.  Public  agencies,  public  utilities,  and 
public  corporations. 
TITLE  ni — ABANDONED  AND  UNRE- 
CLAIMED MINED  AREAS 

Sec.  301.  Abandoned  Mine  Reclamation  Fund. 

Sec.  302.  Acquisition     and     reclamation     of 
abandoned       and       unreclaimed 
mined  areas. 
TITLE  IV — ADMINISTRATIVE  AND 
MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  Advisory  committees. 

Sec.  402.  Grants  to  the  States. 

Sec.  403.  Research  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects. 

Sec.  404.  Annual  report. 

Sec.  406.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Sec.  406.  Other  Federal  laws. 

Sec.  407.  Severability. 

TITLE  I— FINDINGS,  PURPOSES,  AND 
DEFINITIONS 

JTNDmoS 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  flndc  and  declares 
that— 


(a)  extraction  of  minerals  by  surface  min- 
ing operations  is  a  significant  and  essentl&I 
activity  which  contributes  to  the  economic, 
social,  and  material  well-being  of  the  Na- 
tion: 

(b)  many  unregulated  surface  mining  op- 
erations result  in  disturbances  of  surface 
areas  that  burden  and  adversely  affect  com- 
merce and  the  public  welfare  by  destroying 
or  diminishing  the  utUlty  of  land  for  com- 
mercial, industrial,  residential,  recreational, 
agricultural,  and  forestry  purposes  by  caus- 
ing erosion  and  landslides,  by  contributing  to 
floods,  by  polluting  the  water,  by  destroying 
fish  and  wildlife  habitat,  by  Impairing  natu- 
ral beauty,  by  damaging  the  property  of  citi- 
zens, by  creating  hazards  dangerous  to  life 
and  property,  by  degrading  the  quality  of  life 
In  local  communities,  and  are  not  coordi- 
nated with  governmental  programs  and  ef- 
forts to  conserve  soU,  water,  and  other  natu- 
ral resources; 

(c)  surface  mining  reclamation  technology 
Is  now  developed  so  that  effective  and  rea- 
sonable regulation  of  surface  mining  op>era- 
tlon  by  the  States  and  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act  Is  an  appropriate  and 
necessary  means  to  prevent  the  adverse  so- 
cial, economic,  and  environmental  effects  of 
mining  operations;  and 

(d)  because  of  the  diversity  of  terrain,  cli- 
mate, biologic,  chemical,  and  other  physical 
conditions  In  areas  subject  to  surface  mining 
operations,  the  primary  governmental  re- 
sponsibility for  developing,  authorizing.  Issu- 
ing, and  enforcing  regulations  for  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  subject 
to  this  Act  should  rest  with  the  States  In  the 
proper  exercise  of  their  police  power. 

PUXPOSE 

Sec.  102.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to^ 

(a)  establish  a  nationwide  program  to  pre- 
vent the  adverse  effects  to  society  and  the 
environment  resulting  from  many  surface 
mining  operations; 

(b)  assure  that  the  rights  of  surface  land- 
owners are  fully  protected  from  such  opera- 
tions; 

(c)  assure  that  surface  mining  operations 
are  not  conducted  where  reclamation  is  not 
feasible; 

(d)  assure  that  surface  mining  operations 
are  so  conducted  as  to  prevent  permanent 
degradation  to  land  and  water; 

(e)  assure  that  adequate  measures  are  un- 
dertaken to  reclaim  surface  areas  as  contem- 
poraneoiisly  as  possible  with  the  surface 
mining  operations; 

(f )  assist  the  States  In  developing  and  Im- 
plementing such  a  program;  and 

(g)  wherever  necessary,  exercise  the  full 
reach  of  Federal  constitutional  powers  to  in- 
sure the  protection  of  the  public  Interest 
through  the  effective  control  of  surface 
mining  operations. 

oxnmTTONS 
Sec.  103.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "approximate  original  con- 
tour" means  that  surface  configuration 
achieved  by  backfllUng  and  grading  so  that 
the  affected  area  is  blended  Into  the  sur- 
rounding terrain  in  such  manner  that  the 
restored  area  complements  the  drainage  pat- 
tern of  and  Is  similar  In  appearance  to  the 
surrounding  terrain,  with  aU  highwalls  elim- 
inated. 

(b)  The  term  "areas  of  critical  concern" 
means  an  area  on  lands  within  any  State 
where  development.  Including  mining, 
whether  controlled  and  planned  or  uncon- 
troUed  and  unplanned,  could  result  in  sig- 
nificant damage  to  Important  historic,  cul- 
tural, environmental,  economic,  or  esthetic 
values,  or  natural  systems  or  processes,  which 
are  of  more  than  local  significance,  or  coiUd 
endanger  life  and  property  as  a  result  of 
natural  hazards  of  more  than  local  signifi- 
cance. 

(c)  The  term  "bonded  area"  means  that 
area  of  land  wltbln  the  permit  area  upon 
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which  the  operator  will  Initiate 
surface  mining  and  reclamation 

(d)  The  term   "commerce 
traffic,  commerce,  transportatlor 
slon,  or  communication  among 
States,  or  between  a  State  and 
place  outside  thereof,  or  between 
the  same  State  which  directly 
aSect  Interstate  commerce. 

(e)  The  term  "Federal  land 
land  owned  by  the  United 
regard  to  how  the  United 
ownership  of  the  land  and 
to  the  agency  having  responsibllllty 
agement  thereof,  except  Indian 

(f)  The  term  "Federal  lands 
a  program  established  by  the 
suant  to  section  223  of  this  Act 
surface  mining  and  reclamation 
on  Federal  lands  and  Indian 

(g)  The  term  "Federal  prograih 
gram  established  by  the  Secreta^ 
to  section  205  of  this  Act  to  re 
mining  Emd  reclamation 
or  for  other  minerals,  whichever 
on  lands  within  a  State  in 
the  requirements  of  this  Act 

(h)    The  term  "Indian  lands' 
lands  Included  within  Indian 
or  lands  held  by  the  United 
for    Indians.    Including 
lands  over  which  the  Secretary 
pervlsory  control. 

(1)   The  term  "land  affected" 
be   affected"  or   "affected   area" 
area  from  which  the  mineral  is 
surface  mining,  and  all  other 
natural  state  has  been  or  will 
as  a  result  of  the  surface  mlniijg 
of  the  operating  Including,  but 
to,  railroads,  roads,  and  private 
excavations,  water  impoundment^ 
refuse  banks,  spoil  banks,  culm 
Ings.  repair  areas,  storage  areas 
areas,   shipping  areas.   Including 
and    areas    In    which    structures 
equipment,  machines,  tools,  or 
rials  or  property  which  would 
are  used  In  surface  mining 
which  are  situated  appurtenant 
ter  of  the  surface  mining  and 
operations  of  the  operator. 

(J)   The  term  "lands  within 
"lands  v/lthln  such  State"  m 
within  a  State  other  than  Federa|I 
Indian  lands. 

(k)   The  term  "operator' 
son.  firm,  corporation,  or 
other    business    entity    engaged 
mining  as  a  principal  as 
an  agent  or  independent  contractor 

(1)  The  term  "other  minerals 
stone,  sand,  gravel,  metaUlferout 
metalliferous  ores,  and  any  othe  r 
terlal  or  substance  of  commercial 
cavated  in  solid  form  from 
on  or  In  the  earth,  exclusive  of 
minerals  which  occvir  naturally 
gaseovis  form. 

(m)   The  term  "permit"  means 
conduct    surface    mining    and 
operations  on  the  area  of  land  to 
issued  by  the  State  regulatory 
Buant  to  a  State  program  or  by 
pursuant  to  a  Federal  program. 

(n)  The  term  "ijermlt  applicant' 
pUcant"    means    a    person 
permit. 

(o)    The   term   "permittee" 
son  holding  a  permit. 

(p)   The  term  "person"  means 
ual,  partnership,   association 
stock  company,  firm,  company, 
or  other  business  organization. 

(q)  The  term  "reclamation  pla^ 
submitted  by  an  applicant  for  a 
a  State  program  or  Federal 
sets  forth  a  plan  for  reclamation 
posed  surface  mining  operations 
sections  210  and  211  of  this  Act. 
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conduct  (r)  The  term  "regulatory  authority"  meaas 

operations,      the    State    regulatory    authority    where    the 

trade.     State  Is  administering  this  Act  under  an  ap- 

transmls-     proved  State  program  or  the  Secretary  where 

the  several     the  Secretary  Is  administering  the  Act  under 

any  other     a  Federal  program. 

points  in  (s)   The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 

Indlrectly      retary  of  the  Interior  or  his  designee. 

(t)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State  of  the 
means  any     United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
without      Commonwealth   of  Puerto   Rico,   the   Virgin 
acquired      Islands.  American  Samoa,  and  Ouam. 
wltjiout  regard  (u)  The  term  "State  program"  Is  a  pro- 

for  man-      gram  established  by  a  State  pursuant  to  sec- 
lands,  tlon  204  of  this  Act  to  regulate  surface  mln- 
jrogram"  Is      Ing  and  reclamation  operations  for  coal  or 
pur-      for  other  minerals,  whichever  Is  relevant  on 
to  regulate      lands  within  a  State  In  accord  with  the  re- 
operations     qulrements  of  this  Act  and  regulations  Issued 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(V)  The  term  "State  regulatory  authority" 

means  the  department  or  agency   in  each 

State  which   has   primary  responsibility  at 

the  State  level  for  administering  this  Act. 

(w)   The  term  "step-terracing"  means  the 

utilization  of  the  mineral  cleavage  planes  of 

nontoxic   or   nonpoUutlng   mineral   deposits 

means  all      and  their  overburden  to  develop  a  series  of 

4eservatlons,     steps,  with  approximately  vertical  walls  and 

In  trust     horizontal  planes,  from  the  top  of  the  stable 

allotted     portion  of  the  hlghwall  to  the  floor  of  the 

exercises  su-      pit,  taking  Into  consideration  public  health 

and  safety. 

or  "land  to  (x)  The      term     "sxu^ace      mining     and 

means   the      reclamation  operations"  means  surface  min- 

removed  by      ing  operations  and  all   activities   necessary 

Unds  whose      t^n<l    incident   to   the   reclamation   of   such 

disturbed     operations. 

activities  (y)   The  term  "surface  mining  operations" 

not  limited      means  the  activities  conducted  on  the  sur- 
ways.  land      ^^<^  ot  lands  In  connection  with  a  surface 
workings,      mine,  the  products  of  which  enter  commerce 
banhs,  tall-      or  t^*  operations  of  which  directly  or  In- 
processing      directly  affect  commerce,  Including  the  ex- 
conveyors,      ploratlon  for  and  the  extraction  of  coal  or 
facilities,'      other  minerals  from  the  earth  or  stream  beds 
dther  mate-      while  removing  strata  which  overlies  them, 
res  ult  from  or      ^'^^  between  them,  or  commingles  with  them, 
opentlons  and      Including    contour,    strip,    open   pit,    auger 
to  the  cen-      mining,  exploration  excavations,  test  borings 
•eclamatlon      »'     «"■«     samplings,     dredging,     quarrying, 
leaching,  In  situ,  distillation  or  retorting  and 
State"  or      cleaning,    concentrating    or    other    process- 
all  lands      '^K  *""  prep'u^tlon   (excluding  refining  and 
lands  and      smelterlng)    and  the  loading  for  Interstate 
commerce  of  crude  materials  at  or  near  the 
mine  site.  Such  activities  do  not  Include  the 
extraction  of  minerals  In  a  liquid  or  gaseous 
state  by  means  of  wells  or  pipes  unless  the 
process  Includes  in  situ,  distillation,  or  re- 
torting. 

(z)  The  term  "surface  or  subsurface 
water"  means  all  streams,  lakes,  ponds, 
marshes,  waterways,  wells,  springs,  drainage 
systems,  acqulfers,  and  all  other  bodies  or 
accumulations  of  water  svirface  or  under- 
ground, natural  or  artificial. 

(aa)  The  term  "terracing"  means  backfill- 
ing, compacting  (where  advisable)  and  grad- 
ing where  the  steepest  slope  of  the  affected 
area  shall  not  be  greater  than  35  degrees 
from  the  horizontal  with  the  table  portion 
of  the  restored  area  a  flat  terrace  without 
depression  to  hold  water  and  with  adequate 
provisions  for  drainage,  except  that  depres- 
sions to  hold  water  may  be  allowed  by  the 
regulatory  authority  where  retention  of  water 
Is  required  or  desirable  for  reclamation  pur- 
poses and  is  consistent  with  the  operators' 
approved  reclamation  plan, 
an  Individ-  (^*>)  The  term  "water  pollution"  or  "pol- 

Jolnt     lutlon  of  water"  means  placing  any  toxic, 
corporation,     noxious,   or  deleterious  substances   in   any 
waters  or  affecting  the  property  of  any  waters 
"  Is  a  plan      In   a   manner   which   renders   such    waters 
permit  under      harmful  or  Inlmlcable  to  the  public  health, 
which      or  to  animal  or  aquatic  life,  or  to  the  use  of 
of  the  pro-      such  waters  for  domestic  water  supply  or 
])ursuant  to      Industrial,  agricultural,  or  recreational  pur- 
poses. 
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TXTT^E  n — EXISTINa  AND  PROSPECTIVE 
SURFACE  MINING  AND  RECLAMATION 
OPERATONS 

GBANT   OF   authority;    PROMULGATION    OF 
rEDERAL   REGULATIONS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  In  accordance  with 
the  purposes,  requirements,  and  the  proce- 
dures of  this  Act,  shall  develop  and  publish 
in  the  Federal  Register  regulations  covering 
surface  mining  and  reclamation  operations 
for  coal,  and  shall  set  forth  in  reasonable 
detaU  those  actions  which  a  State  must  take 
to  develop  a  State  program  and  otherwise 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Not  later  than  the  end  of  the  twenty- 
four  full  calendar  month  period  following 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  In  accordance  with  the  purposes 
and  requirements  of  this  Act  and  procedures 
set  forth  in  this  section  shall  develop  and 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register  regiilatlons 
covering  surface  mining  and  reclamation 
operations  for  other  minerals,  and  shall  set 
forth  In  reasonable  detail  those  actions 
which  a  State  miist  take  to  develop  a  State 
program  and  otherwise  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act. 

(c)  Such  regvUatlons  for  coal  and  for 
other  minerals  shall  not  become  effective  un- 
til  the  Secretary  has  first  published  and 
proposed  regulations  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter and  afforded  mterested  persons  and  State 
and  local  governments  a  period  of  not  less 
than  forty-five  days  after  publication  to  sub- 
mit written  comments.  Except  as  provided 
In  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  upon  the  expiration  of  such  period 
and  after  consideration  of  all  written  com- 
ments and  relevant  matter  presented,  pro- 
mulgate the  regulations  with  such  modifica- 
tions as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

(d)  On  or  before  the  last  day  of  any  peri- 
od fixed  for  the  submission  of  written  com- 
ments under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
any  interested  person  or  any  State  and  local 
government  may  file  with  the  Secretary  writ- 
ten objections  to  a  proposed  regulation, 
stating  the  grounds  therefor  and  request- 
ing a  public  hearing  by  the  Secretary  on  such 
objections.  Within  fifteen  days  after  the 
period  for  filing  such  objections  has  expired, 
the  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  a  notice  specifying  the  proposed 
regulation  to  which  objections  have  been 
filed  and  for  which  a  public  hearing  has  been 
requested,  and  the  date  (which  date  shall 
be  no  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
publication  of  the  notice  pursuant  to  this 
subsection),  time,  and  place  of  such  public 
hearing  wherein  statements  concerning  the 
proposed  regulation  and  objections  thereto 
shall  be  received.  To  the  extent  possible, 
hearings  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
held  In  the  States  and  regions  affected. 

(e)  Within  sixty  days  after  completion  of 
any  hearings,  the  Secretary  shall  Issue  a  re- 
port setting  forth  his  findings  of  fact  and 
views  on  such  objections  and  shall  promul- 
gate the  regulations  with  such  modifications 
as  may  be  required.  The  regulations  shall  be 
effective  thirty  days  after  their  publication 
In  the  Federal  Register. 

(f )  Chapter  5  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  (relating  to  administrative  procedures) 
shall  be  applicable  to  the  administration  of 
this  Act,  except  that  whenever  procedures 
provided  for  In  this  Act  are  in  conflict  with 
such  chapter,  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  prevail. 

OFFICE    OF    SURFACE    MINING    AND    RECLAMATION 
ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  202.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  the  Office 
of  Surface  Mining  and  Reclamation  En- 
forcement (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Office") . 

(b)  The  Office  shall  have  a  Director  who 
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shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
Pay  Rates  (5  VS.C.  5315),  and  such  other 
employees  as  may  be  required.  The  Director 
shall  have  the  responsibilities  provided  for 
under  this  Act  and  such  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities as  the  Secretary  may  assign.  No 
existing  legal  authority  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  which  has  as  Its  purpose  pro- 
moting the  development  or  use  of  coal  or 
other  mineral  resources,  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  Office. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Office,  shall — 

( I )  administer  the  State  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram for  the  development  of  State  programs 
for  siu'face  mining  and  reclamation  oper- 
ations provided  for  In  title  IV  of  this  Act; 

(2>  administer  the  State  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram for  the  purchase  and  reclamation  of 
abandoned  and  unreclaimed  mined  areas 
pursuant  to  title  III  of  this  Act; 

(3)  administer  the  State  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams for  State  mining  lands  review  and  the 
designation  of  land  areas  unsuitable  for  sur- 
face mining  operations  pursuant  to  section 
213  of  this  Act; 

(4)  administer  the  surface  mining  and 
reclamation  research  and  demonstration 
project  authority  provided  for  In  section 
403  of  this  Act; 

(5)  develop  and  administer  any  Federal 
programs  for  regulation  of  surface  mining 
and  reclamation  operations  which  may  be 
required  pursuant  to  this  Act.  including  the 
enforcement  of  all  Federal  air  and  water 
quality  standards,  laws,  and  regulations  ap- 
plicable to  surface  mining; 

(6)  review  State  programs  for  regulation 
of  surface  mining  and  reclamation  operations 
pursuant  to  this  title; 

(7)  consult  with  other  agencies  of  the 
Federal  and  State  government  having  ex- 
pertise In  the  control  0id  reclamation  of 
surface  mining  operations; 

'8)  assist  the  States  In  the  development 
of  State  programs  for  the  regulation  of  sur- 
face mining  which  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  Act  and,  at  the  same  time,  reflect 
local  requirements  and  local  environmental 
conditions; 

(9)  assist  the  States  In  developing  objec- 
tive sclentlflc  criteria  and  appropriate  pro- 
cedures tmd  Institutions  for  determining 
those  areas  of  a  State  which,  piu-suant  to 
section  213  of  this  Act  should  be  declared 
unsuitable  for  surface  mining; 

(10)  publish  and  promulgate  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this 
Act; 

(II)  make  Investigations  or  inspections 
necessary  to  Insure  compliance  with  this 
Act  and  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted 
pursuant  thereto; 

(12)  conduct  hearings,  administer  oaths, 
issue  subpenas.  and  comoel  the  attendance 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  written 
or  printed  materials; 

(13)  issue  cease-and-desist  orders;  review 
and  vacate  or  modify  or  approve  orders  and 
decisions; 

(14)  order  the  suspension,  revocation,  or 
withholding  of  any  permit  for  failure  to 
comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  any  rules  and  regulations  adopted 
pursuant  thereto; 

(15)  appoint  such  advisory  committees  as 
may  be  of  assistance  to  the  Secretary  In  the 
development  of  programs  and  policies; 

(16)  designate  certain  areas  as  unsuitable 
for  surface  mining;  and 

(17)  perfor  \  such  other  duties  as  are  pro- 
vided by  law.  For  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
dupMcatlon,  the  Secretary  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  coordinate  the  process  of  review  and 
Issuance  of  permits  required  by  this  Act 
with  any  Federal  or  State  permit  process 
required  by  applicable  laws,  rules,  or  regu- 
lations. 


SURFACE     MINING    OPERATIONS    WHICH     MAY    BE 
SUBJECT    TO    THIS    ACT 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  all  surface  mining  operations 
although  the  regulatory  authority  may, 
where  conditions  warrant,  except  the  fol- 
lowing surface  excavations  from  one  or  more 
provisions  of  this  Act: 

(1)  Those  surface  excavations  made  In 
connection  with  mining  operations  carried 
on  beneath  the  surface  by  means  of  shafts, 
tunnels,  or  other  underground  mine  op>en- 
Ings. 

(2)  Foundation  excavations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  buildings  and  other 
structures. 

(3)  Excavations  by  an  agency  of  Federal, 
State,  or  local  government  or  Its  authorized 
contractors  for  highway  and  railroad  cuts 
and  fills. 

(4)  The  extraction  of  minerals  by  a  land- 
owner for  his  own  noncommercial  use  from 
land  owned  or  leased  by  him. 

(5)  The  commercial  extraction  of  minerals 
in  total  amounts  of  not  more  than  two  thou- 
sand tons  of  marketable  minerals  in  any  year 
if  the  total  acreage  affected  does  not  exceed 
three  acres. 

(6)  Archeologlcal  excavations. 

(7)  Such  other  surface  mining  operations 
which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  of  an 
infrequent  nature  and  which  involve  only 
minor  surface  disturbances. 

(b)  In  promulgating  regulations  to  Imple- 
ment this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sider the  nature  of  the  class,  type,  or  types 
of  activity  Involved;  the  magnitude  of  the 
mining  activities  (in  tons  and  acres);  their 
potential  for  adverse  environmental  Impact; 
and  whether  class,  t3rpe,  or  types  of  activity 
are  already  subject  to  an  existing  regulatory 
system  by  State  or  local  government  or  an 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 

STATE    authority;    STATE    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  To  be  eligible  to  receive  finan- 
cial assistance  provided  for  under  titles  IH 
and  rv  of  this  Act  and  to  be  eligible  to  as- 
sume full  control  over  surface  mining  opera- 
tions for  coal  and  other  minerals  on  lands 
within  any  State,  a  State  shall  submit  a 
State  program  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act  which  program  shall 
demonstrate  that  such  State  has — 

(1)  a  State  law  which  provides  for  the 
regulation  of  surface  mining  and  reclama- 
tion operations  In  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act  and  the  regulations 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(2)  a  State  law  which  provides  sanctions 
for  violations  of  State  laws,  regulations,  or 
conditions  of  permits  concerning  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  which 
sanctions  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
Act,  including  civil  and  criminal  actions,  for- 
feiture of  bonds,  suspension,  revocation,  and 
withholding  of  permits,  and  the  issuance  of 
cease-and-desist  orders  by  the  State  regula- 
tory authority  or  its  inspectors; 

(3)  a  State  regulatory  authority  with  suffi- 
cient administrative  and  technical  personnel, 
adequate  Interdisciplinary  expertise,  and 
sufficient  financial  resources  to  enable  the 
State  to  regulate  surface  mining  and  recla- 
mation operations  In  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  this  Act; 

(4)  a  State  law  which  provides  for  the 
effective  Implementation,  maintenance,  and 
enforcement  of  a  permit  system  for  the 
regulation  of  surface  mining  and  reclama- 
tion operations  for  coal  on  lands  within  such 
State; 

(5)  a  State  law  which  provides  for  the 
effective  Implementation,  maintenance,  and 
enforcement  of  a  permit  system  for  the  regu- 
lation of  surface  mining  and  reclamation  op- 
erations for  other  minerals  on  lands  within 
such  State;  and 

(6)  established  a  mining  lands  review 
process  in  accordance  with  section  213  of  this 
Act   and   that   It   is   actively   conducting   a 


review  of  the  mining  lands  within  its  bound- 
aries in  accordance  with  such  section  213. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
State  program  submitted  by  a  State  pursuant 
to  this  section  until — 

( 1 )  he  has  solicited  and  publicly  disclosed 
the  views  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  heads  of  other  Federal 
agencies  concerned  with  or  having  special 
expertise  pertinent  to  the  proposed  State 
program;  and 

(2)  he  has  provided  an  opportunity  for  a 
public  hearing  on  the  State  program  within 
the  State. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  within  four  full 
calendar  months  following  the  submission  of 
any  State  program,  approve  or  disapprove 
such  State  program  or  any  portion  thereof. 
The  Secretary  shall  approve  a  State  program 
If  he  determines  that  the  State  program 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  Act. 

(d)  If  the  Secretary  disapproves  any  pro- 
posed State  program,  he  shall  notify  the 
State  in  writing  of  his  decision  and  set  forth 
In  detail  the  reasons  therefor.  The  State 
may  resubmit  a  revised  State  program. 

FEDERAL   PROGRAMS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  prepare 
and.  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
promulgate  and  implement  a  Federal  pro- 
gram for  a  State  if  such  State — 

( 1 )  falls  to  submit  a  State  program  cover- 
ing surface  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tions for  coal  within  twelve  full  calendar 
months  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Fed- 
eral regulations  for  such  operations; 

(2)  fails  to  submit  a  State  program  for 
surface  mining  and  reclamation  operations 
for  other  minerals  within  twelve  full  calen- 
dar months  after  promulgation  of  Federal 
regulations  for  such  operations;  or 

(3)  falls  to  enforce  its  approved  State  pro- 
gram as  provided  for  in  this  Act. 
Promulgation  and  implementation  of  a  Fed- 
eral program  for  a  State  vests  the  Secretary 
with  the  full  authority  provided  for  in  this 
Act  for  the  regulation  and  control  of  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  taking 
place  on  lands  within  any  State  not  in  com- 
pliance with  this  Act.  After  promulgation 
and  Implemenation  of  a  Federal  program  the 
Secretary  shall  take  into  consideration  the 
nature  of  that  State's  terrain,  climate,  bio- 
logical, chemical,  and  other  relevant  physical 
conditions. 

(b)  Prior  to  promulgation  and  implemen- 
tation of  any  proposed  Federal  program  for 
a  State,  the  Secretary  shall  give  notice  and 
hold  a  public  hearing  in  the  affected  State. 
In  no  event  shall  the  Secretary  promulgate 
and  implement  a  Federal  program  for  a  State 
if  such  State  has  failed  to  complete  and  Im- 
plement its  mining  lands  review  under  sec- 
tion 213  of  this  Act  by  designating  certain 
land.  If  any,  within  such  State  as  being  un- 
suitable for  all  or  certain  typBS  of  surface 
mining  operations. 
,(c)  Permits  Issued  pursuant  to  an  approved 
State  program  which  has  been  preempted 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  valid  but  re- 
viewable under  a  Federal  program.  Immedi- 
ately following  promulgation  of  a  Federal 
program  for  a  State,  the  Secretary  shall 
undertake  to  review  such  permits  to  deter- 
mine that  the  requirements  of  this  Act  are 
not  violated.  If  the  Secretary  determines  any 
permit  to  have  been  granted  contrary  to  the 
requirements  of  this  Act,  he  shall  so  advise 
the  permittee  and  provide  him  a  reasonable 
opportunity  for  submission  of  a  new  appli- 
cation and  reasonable  time  to  conform  on- 
going surface  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tions to  the  requirements  of  the  Federal 
program. 

(d)  If  a  State  submlte  a  proposed  State 
program  to  the  Secretary  after  a  Federal  pro- 
gram has  been  promulgated  and  Implemented 
pursuant  to  this  section,  and  If  the  Secretary 
approves  the  State  program,  the  Federal  pro- 
gram shall  cease  to  be  effective  after  the 
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Secretary  determines  that  the  pli  n 
effectively  Implemented  In  accordance 
the  requirements  of  this  Act. 

(e)    Upon  the  approval  of  th< 
of  a  State  program,  admlnlstratldn 
forcement  of  all  air  and  water  qut  llty 
ards,  laws,  or  regulations  appUcaple 
face    mining   may   be   vested    In 
regulatory  authority  In  the  Intere^s 
Ing  duplication  by  agencies  of  the 
State  goremment. 
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Sec.  206.   (a)   No  State  law  or 
tn  effect  on  the  date  of 
Act,  or  which  may  become 
after,  shall  be  superseded  by  any 
this  Act  or  any  regulation  Issued 
thereto,  except  Insofar  as  such 
regulation  Is  Inconsistent  with 
of  this  Act. 

(b)    Any  provision   of  any 
regulation  In  effect  upon  the  dat^ 
ment  of  this  Act  or  which  may  " 
tlve  thereafter,  which  provides,  in 
tary's  opinion,  more  stringent  en 
controls  and  regulations  of 
and  reclamation  operations  than 
visions  of  this  Act  or  any 
pursuant  thereto  shall  not  be 
be  Inconsistent  with  this  Act. 
of  any  State  law  or  regulation  In 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  or 
become  effective  thereafter, 
for  the   control   and  regulation 
mining  and  reclamation  operation^ 
no  provision  Is  contained  In  th 
not  be  construed  to  be 
this  Act. 

INTESIM  EEQinBEMXNTS  AFTZB  ENAI  TMENT  AND 
PRIOR    TO    APPROVAL    OF    STATE    PfcOORAMS 

Sec.  207.  (a)  After  the  date  of  I  enactment 
of  this  Act,  and  within  twelve  fiiu  calendar 
months  after  promulgation  of  F^'^eral  regu- 
lations for  surface  coal  mining, |  no  person 
shall  open  or  develop  any  new  of  previously 
mined  and  abandoned  site  for  aurface  coal 
mining  operations  on  lands  wlthlji  any  State, 
Tinless  such  person  has  first  obt^ned  an  In- 
terim permit  from  the  appropriate  State  reg- 
\ilatory  authority.  The  State  regiilatory  au- 
thority may  Issue  such  interim  permits  upon 
application  made  by  the  operate^.  Such  ap- 
plication and  permit  shall  be  In  i  accordance 
irlth  the  requirements  of  this  Act^ 

(b)  After  the  date  of  enactrnjent  of  this 
Act  and  prior  to  the  promulgation  of  Fed- 
eral regulations  for  surface  coal  mining,  no 
person  shall  open  or  develop  ^y  new  or 
previously  mined  and  abandoned  cite  for  sur- 
face coal  mining  operations  on  Federal  lands 
or  Indian  lands,  unless  such  jperson  has 
first  obtained  an  interim  permljt  from  the 
Secretary.  The  Secretary  may  Iss^ie  such  In- 
terim permits  upon  application  liiade  by  the 
operator.  Such  application  and  permit  shall 
be  In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
this  Act. 

(c)  If  an  operator  proposes  to 
more  than  10  per  centum  the  existing  area  of 
land  affected  In  the  preceding  twi  ilve  months 
by  a  surface  coal  mine  operatic  n  on  lands 
within  any  State,  after  the  datp  of  enact 
ment  of   this  Act,   and  within 
calendar  months  after  promulgation  of  Fed- 
eral regiilatlons  for  coal,  an  Intirlm  permit 
may  be  Issued  by  such  operator, 
cation  and  permit   shall   be   In 
with  the  requirements  of  this  Act 

(d)  If  an  operator  proposes  tc 
more  than  10  per  centum  the  exis  ting  area  of 
land  affected  in  the  preceding  tw  dve  months 
by  a  surface  coal  mine  operation 
lands  or  Indian  lands,  after  the 
actment  of  this  Act,  and  prior 


mulgation  of  Federal  regulation  for  coal, 

an  Interim  permit  may  be  Issued 

retary  upon  application  made  by 

tor.  Such  application  and  pern^it  shall   be 

in  accordance  with  requirements 


Is  being  FiBicrrs 

with         skc.  208.  (a)   After  the  expiration  of  the 

twelve  full  calendar  months  following  the 

Secretary     tiate  of  i>romulgation  of  the  Federal  regu- 

and  en-      latlons  for  surface  coal  mining,  no  person 

stcmd-      shall  engage  In  or  carry  out  on  lands  within 

to  sur-      any  state  any  surface  coal  mining  operation, 

the   State      including  exploratory  activities,  unless  such 

of  avoid-      person  has  a  valid  permit  from  the  regula- 

Federal  or     tory  authority  pursuant  to  an  approved  State 

program  or  Federal  program  for  that  State. 

(b)  After  the  expiration  of  the  twenty- 
four  full  calendar  months  following  the  date 
of  promulgation  of  Federal  regulations  for 
other  minerals  no  person  shaU  engage  in  or 
cskrry  out  on  lands  within  any  State  any  sur- 
face mining  operations,  including  exploratory 
activities,  for  other  minerals,  unless  such  per- 
son has  first  obtained  a  permit  Isstied  by  the 
regulatory  authority  pursuant  to  an  ap- 
proved State  program  or  Federal  program  for 
that  State. 

(c)  After  the  promulgation  of  Federal  reg- 
ulations under  this  Act,  no  person  shall  en- 
gage In  or  carry  out  on  Federal  lands  or  In- 
dian lands  any  surface  mining  operations 
including  exploratory  activities,  for  any 
mineral  covered  by  this  Act,  unless  such  per- 
son has  first  obtained  a  permit  from  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  a  Federal  program  under 
this  Act. 

(d)  Permits  shall  be  of  two  types:  Surface 
exploration,  and  surface  mining  and  recla- 
mation. The  term  of  a  surface  mining  and 
reclamation  permit  shall  be  for  five  years 
unless  sooner  completed,  suspended,  or  re- 
voked in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  Suspension,  revocation,  or  comple- 
tion Bhsdl  in  no  way  relieve  the  operator  of 
his  obligation  to  comply  with  the  reclama- 
tion requirements  of  his  permit,  this  Act,  or 
with  an  approved  State  program  or  Federal 
program  under  this  Act. 

(e)  A  surface  mining  and  reclamation  per- 
mit shall  carry  with  It  the  right  of  renewal, 
and  such  renewal  shall  be  granted  after  the 
public  notice  and  public  hearing  provisions 
of  this  Act  are  compiled  with  and  the  per- 
mittee can  demonstrate  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  an  approved  State  program 
or  a  Federal  program  for  the  State  within 
which  the  operations  are  conducted,  and  the 
capability  to  implement  the  reclamation  plan 
applicable  to  the  operations  covered  by  the 
permit.  Prior  to  approving  the  renewal  of 
any  permit,  the  regulatory  authority  shall 
review  the  permit  and  the  surface  mining 
and  reclamation  operations  In  accordance 
with  this  Act,  and  may  require  such  new  con- 
ditions and  requirements  as  are  necessary  to 
reflect  changing  circumstances. 

STTSFACE    EXPLORATION    PERMPT    EEQTJIREMENTS 

Sec.  209.  (a)  Each  application  for  a  sur- 
face exploration  permit  under  a  State  or 
Federal  program  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  fee 
established  by  the  regulatory  authority.  Such 
fee  shall  be  based,  as  nearly  as  possible,  up- 
on the  actual  or  anticipated  cost  on  a  per 
permit  basis  of  reviewing  administering,  and 
enforcing  such  a  permit  issued  pursuant  to 
a  State  or  Federal  program.  The  application 
and  supporting  technical  data  shall  be  sub- 
mitted in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  regu- 
latory authority  and  shall  Include  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  explora- 
tion project.  The  supporting  technical  data 
shall  include,  among  other  things — 

(1)  a  general  description  of  the  existing 
environment; 

(2)  the  location  of  the  area  of  exploration 
by  either  metes  or  bounds,  lot,  tract,  range, 
or  section,  whichever  Is  most  applicable,  in- 
cluding a  copy  of  the  pertinent  United  States 
Geological  Survey  topographical  map  or  maps 
with  the  area  to  be  explored  explicitly  de- 

by  the  Sec-     lineated  thereon; 

Buch  opera-         (3)    a  description  of  existing  roads,  rail- 
roads,   utilities,    and    rights-of-way,    if    not 
of  this  Act.     shown  on  the  topographical  map; 
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(4)  the  location  of  all  surface  bodies  of 
water,  if  not  shown  on  the  topographical 
map; 

(5)  aerial  photographs  of  the  area  to  be 
explored; 

(6)  the  type  of  mineral  to  l)e  sought; 

(7)  the  planned  approximate  location  of 
any  access  roads,  railroads,  cuts,  drill  holes, 
and  necessary  facilities  that  may  be  con- 
structed in  the  course  of  exploration,  all  of 
which  shall  be  plotted  on  the  topographical 
map; 

(8)  the  estimated  time  of  exploration; 

(9)  the  ownership  of  the  surface  land  to 
be  explored; 

(10)  the  written  permission  of  all  surface 
landowners  of  any  exploration  activities,  ex- 
cept where  the  applicant  owns  such  explora- 
tion rights; 

(11)  provisions  for  reclamation  of  all  land 
disturbed  in  exploration,  including  excava- 
tions, roads,  drill  holes,  and  the  removal  of 
necessary  facilities  and  equipment;  and 

(12)  such  other  information  as  the  reg- 
vUatory  authority  may  require. 

In  the  exploration  of  minerals  closely  asso- 
ciated with  coal  measure,  the  crop  line  bar- 
riers may  not  be  breached. 

(b)  If  an  applicant  is  denied  a  surface  ex- 
ploration permit  under  this  Act,  or  if  the 
reg\ilatory  authority  falls  to  act  within  a 
reasonable  time,  then  the  applicant  may  seek 
relief  under  the  appropriate  administrative 
procedures. 

(c)  Any  person  who  conducts  any  surface 
exploration  activities  in  connection  with  the 
surface  mining  of  the  minerals  covered  by 
this  Act  without  first  having  obtained  a  per- 
mit to  explore  from  the  appropriate  regula- 
tory authority  or  shall  fall  to  conduct  such 
exploration  activities  In  a  manner  consistent 
with  his  approved  surface  exploration  per- 
mit, shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000. 
In  addition,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  the  regulatory  authority 
upon  the  said  convtction  shall  withhold  the 
Issuance  of  any  siirface  mining  and  reclama- 
tion permit  to  the  person  so  fined  for  a  period 
of  time  not  to  exceed  twenty-four  months 
from  the  date  of  such  fine. 

StntFACE     MININO     AND     RECLAMATION     PERMIT 

Sec.  210.  (a)  Each  application  for  a  Sur- 
face Mining  and  Reclamation  permit  pur- 
suant to  an  approved  State  program  or  a  Fed- 
eral program  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  as  deter- 
mined by  the  regulatory  authority.  Such 
fee  shall  be  based  as  nearly  as  possible  upon 
the  actual  or  anticipated  cost  on  a  per  per- 
mit basis  of  reviewing  administering,  and 
enforcing  such  permit  issued  pursuant  to  a 
State  or  Federal  program. 

(b)  The  application  shall  be  submitted  In 
a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  regulatory  au- 
thority and  shall  contain,  among  other 
things — 

(1)  the  name  of  the  applicant,  and  wheth- 
er an  individual,  partnership,  corporation, 
or  other  business  entity; 

(2)  the  address  of  the  applicant; 

(3)  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  agents, 
subsidiaries,  or  independent  contractors  who 
may  be  engaged  in  surface  mining  activities 
on  behalf  of  the  applicant  on  the  land  to 
be  affected; 

(4)  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  present 
owners  of  the  surface  land  and  subsurface 
minerals  in  the  land  to  be  affected; 

(5)  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  ad- 
jacent owners  of  the  surface  land  within  one 
thousand  feet  of  the  land  to  be  affected; 

(6)  if  any  of  the  above  business  entitles 
are  other  than  a  single  proprietor,  the  names, 
title,  and  address  of  the  principal  owners, 
or  principal  officers; 

(7)  the  name  and  type  of  operation; 

(8)  the  anticipated  starting  and  termina- 
tion dates  of  the  proposed  operation; 

(9)  the  location  of  the  proposed  operation 
as  plotted  on  the  most  recent  United  States 
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Geological  Survey  topographic  map,  showing 
the  nearest  town  or  municipality  and  county 
In  wtiich  the  land  to  be  affected  is  located; 

(10)  the  number  of  acres  of  land  to  be 
affected  by  the  prop>osed  operation; 

(11)  the  name  of  the  watershed  and  loca- 
tion of  the  surface  stream  or  tributary  into 
which  surface  and  pit  drainage  will  be  dis- 
charged; 

(12)  a  list  of  all  names  under  which  the 
applicant  previously  operated  a  surface  min- 
ing oijeration  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States  or  its  territories  and  posses- 
sions; 

(13)  identification  of  any  Surface  Explora- 
tion or  Surface  Mining  and  Reclamation  per- 
mits held  by  the  applicant  under  this  Act 
or  pursuant  to  an  approved  State  program 
under  this  Act  in  the  State  In  which  the  land 
to  be  affected  is  located,  their  permit  num- 
bers, and  their  dates,  including  whether  is- 
sued by  a  Federal  or  State  regulatory  au- 
thority or  agency; 

(14)  when  requested  by  the  regulatory 
authority,  a  copy  of  any  deeds,  leases,  op- 
tions, or  Interests  In  lands  in  the  name  of 
the  applicant  or  his  agents  p)ertalning  to 
the  siirface  mining  of  any  minerals  covered 
by  this  Act  in  and  on  the  land  to  be  affected; 

(15)  when  requested  by  the  regulatory 
authority,  a  statement  of  all  lands,  interests 
in  lands,  or  options  on  such  lands  held  by 
the  applicant  or  pending  bids  on  interests 
in  lands  by  the  applicant,  which  lands  are 
contiguous  to  the  land  to  be  affected,  and 
any  information  required  by  this  paragraph 
which  is  not  on  public  file  pursuant  to  ap- 
propriate laws  shall  be  held  in  confidence 
by  the  regulatory  authority; 

(16)  a  statement  of  whether  the  applicant, 
any  subsidiary,  affiliate,  or  any  partner  of  the 
applicant  if  a  partnership,  any  principal  offi- 
cer or  director  if  the  applicant  is  a  corpora- 
tion, or  any  other  person  who  has  a  right  to 
control  or  in  fact  controls  the  management 
of  the  applicant  or  the  selection  of  officers, 
directors,  or  managers  of  the  applicant  has 
since  1960  had  a  surface  mining  permit  Issued 
by  any  Federal  or  State  authority  or  agency 
suspended  or  revoked  or  has  since  1960  had 
forfeited  a  surface  mining  bond  or  security 
deposited  in  lieu  of  bond.  If  so,  a  brief  ex- 
planation of  the  facts  Involved  in  each  case 
shall  be  attached; 

(17)  when  requested  by  the  regulatory  au- 
thority, the  climatologlcal  factors  that  are 
peculiar  to  the  locality  of  the  land  to  be  af- 
fected, including  the  average  seasonal  pre- 
cipitation, the  average  direction  and  velocity 
of  prevailing  winds,  and  the  seasonal  tem- 
perature ranges;  and 

(18)  a  statement  of  the  results  of  teat 
borings  or  core  samplings  from  the  land  to  be 
affected.  Including  where  appropriate,  the 
surface  elevation  and  logs  of  the  drill  holes 
80  that  the  strike  and  dip  of  the  mineral  beds 
may  be  determined,  the  nature  and  depth  of 
the  varioxis  strata  of  overburden,  the  location 
of  subsurface  water,  if  encountered,  and  its 
quality  the  thickness  of  the  mineral  seam 
found,  an  analysis  of  the  chemical  properties 
of  such  mineral,  the  sulfur  content  of  any 
coal  seam  and  a  chemical  analysis  of  poten- 
tially acid  or  toxic  forming  sections  of  the 
overburden,  and  a  chemical  analysis  of  the 
stratum  lying  Immediately  underneath  the 
mineral  to  be  mined. 

The  collection  and  analyses  of  all  such  in- 
formation associated  with  the  requirements 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  conducted  by  a 
laboratory  which  Is  approved  by  the  regula- 
tory authority.  The  regulatory  authority  may 
establish  rules  to  preserve  the  Integrity  of  the 
sampling.  All  information  relating  to  test 
borings  and  core  samplings  required  by  this 
paragraph  shaU  be  kept  confidential  and  not 
made  a  matter  of  public  record,  except  that 
If  such  Information  becomes  relevant  to  the 
parties  to  a  hearing  on  the  grant  or  denial  of 
a  permit  or  the  forfeiture  or  release  of  part 
or  all  of  a  bond,  such  information  may  be 


disclosed  to  such   Interested  parties  under 
appropriate  protective  provisions. 

(e)(1)  All  such  applications  shall  also 
Include  an  accurate  map  or  plan  to  an  ap- 
propriate scale  clearly  showing  the  land  to 
be  affected,  prepared  by  or  under  the  direc- 
tion and  certified  by  a  reg^lstered  professional 
engineer  or  registered  land  surveyor.  Such 
map  or  plan  shall  show  all  the  boundaries 
of  the  land  to  be  affected.  Its  surroimding 
drainage  area,  the  location  and  names,  where 
known,  of  all  roads,  railroads,  rights-of-way, 
utility  lines,  oU  wells,  gas  wells,  water  wells, 
lakes,  streams,  rivers,  creeks,  springs,  and 
other  surface  watercourses,  the  names  and 
boundary  lines  of  the  present  surface  land- 
owners on  and  within  one  thousand  feet  of 
the  land  to  be  affected,  and  the  location  of  all 
buildings  on  and  within  one  thousand  feet 
of  the  land  to  be  affected,  and  the  purpose 
for  which  each  building  Is  used. 

(2)  There  shall  also  be  filed  with  such  ap- 
plications typlccd  cross  section  maps  or  plans 
of  the  land  to  be  affected  showing  pertinent 
elevations.  Including  the  nature  and  thick- 
ness of  the  overburden,  the  nature  and  thick- 
ness of  any  mineral  seam  above  the  mineral 
seam  to  be  mined,  the  nature  of  the  stratum 
immediately  beneath  the  mineral  seam  to  be 
mined,  the  location  of  the  aquifers  or  under- 
ground water,  the  estimated  elevation  of  the 
water  table,  the  location  of  any  underground 
mines,  and  a  profile  of  the  anticipated  final 
surface  contour  that  will  be  achieved  pur- 
suant to  the  operator's  approved  reclamation 
plan.  The  Information  pertaining  to  the 
overburden  and  the  mineral  seam  reqiilred 
by  this  paragraph  shall  be  kept  confidential 
and  not  made  a  matter  of  public  record,  ex- 
cept that  if  such  Information  becomes  rele- 
vant to  the  parties  to  a  hearing  on  the  grant 
or  denial  of  a  permit  or  the  forfeiture  or  re- 
lease of  part  or  all  of  a  bond,  such  informa- 
tion may  be  disclosed  to  such  interested 
parties  under  appropriate  protective  pro- 
visions. 

(3)  In  addition,  each  application  shall  In- 
clude a  proposed  mining  map  or  plan  of 
the  area  of  land  to  be  affected  on  an  appro- 
pirate  scale,  prepared  under  the  direction 
and  certified  by  any  registered  professional 
engineer  or  registered  land  surveyor,  clearly 
showing  the  location  of  all  rivers,  streams, 
creeks,  lakes,  ponds,  water  impoundments, 
wells,  springs,  and  any  other  watercourses, 
all  mineral  cropllnes,  existing  deep  and  sur- 
face mining  llimts,  the  actual  area  to  be 
mined,  the  location  of  pits,  if  any,  that  may 
be  left  in  accordance  with  the  operator's  ap- 
proval reclamation  plan,  spoil  areas,  waste  or 
refuse  areas,  topsoil  preservation  areas,  test 
and  drill  holes  and  their  surface  elevations, 
barriers.  If  any,  to  control  subsurface  water 
movement,  strike  and  dip  of  the  mineral  to 
be  mined  within  the  area  of  land  to  be  af- 
fected, the  synclines  and  anticlines  of  the 
mineral  to  be  mined,  the  contours  of  the 
surface  at  sufficient  Intervals  of  elevation  to 
accurately  depict  the  contour  of  the  terrain, 
location  of  all  buildings  having  private 
sources  of  water  supply  within  one  thousand 
feet  of  the  area  to  be  affected,  the  location 
of  all  waste  water  Impoundments,  any  set- 
tling or  water  treatment  facilities,  construc- 
ted or  natural  dralnways,  and  the  location  of 
any  discharges  to  any  surface  body  of  water 
on  the  areas  of  land  to  be  affected  or  adja- 
cent thereto.  The  maps  required  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection  may 
be  consolidated. 

(d)  Each  applicant  for  a  Surface  Mining 
and  Reclamation  permit  pursuant  to  an  ap- 
proved State  or  Federal  program  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  required  to 
submit  to  the  regulatory  authority  as  part 
of  his  application  the  written  consent  of. 
or  a  waiver  by,  the  owner  or  owners  of  the 
surface  lands  proposed  to  be  affected  by  sur- 
face mining  operations  to  enter  and  com- 
mence surface  mining  operations  on  such 
land. 


(e)  Either  the  applicant  for  a  Svu^ace 
Mining  amd  Reclamation  permit  pursuant  to 
an  approved  State  or  Federal  program  un- 
der the  provision  of  this  Act,  or  if  an  In- 
dependent contractor  is  used  In  surface  min- 
ing or  reclamation  operations,  then  such  in- 
dependent contractor,  shall  be  required  to 
submit  to  the  regulatory  authority  as  part 
of  the  permit  application  a  certificate  issued 
by  an  insurance  company  authorized  to  do 
business  in  the  State  where  the  mine  is  lo- 
cated, certifying  that  the  applicant  has  a 
public  liability  insurance  policy  in  force  for 
the  surface  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tions for  which  such  permit  is  sought.  Such 
policy  shall  provide  for  personal  injury  and 
property  damage  protection  in  sn  amount 
adequate  to  compensate  any  persons 
damaged  as  a  result  of  surface  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  and  entitled  to  com- 
pensation under  the  applicable  provisions  of 
Federal  and  State  law,  but  In  any  event  such 
amount  shall  not  be  less  than  $100,000.  Such 
policy  shall  be  for  the  term  of  the  permit 
or  any  renewal,  including  the  length  of  any 
and  all  reclamation  operations  required  by 
this  Act.  The  regulatory  authority  may  waive 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  upon  a  find- 
ing that  the  applicant  is  possessed  and  will 
continue  to  be  possessed  of  ability  to  pay  per- 
sonal injury  or  property  damage  claims  wlth- 
\n  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph. 

(f)  Each  Surface  Mining  and  Reclamation 
permit  application  submitted  pursuant  to 
an  approved  State  or  Federal  program  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  shall  contain  a 
plan  for  the  reclamation  of  the  land  to  be  af- 
fected. The  reclamation  plan  shall  include  in 
a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  regulatory  au- 
thority the  following  information  as  a  mini- 
mum: 

( 1 )  A  description  of  the  condition  and  uses 
of  the  land  to  be  affected  existing  at  the  time 
of  application,  and,  if  the  land  has  a  history 
of  previous  mining,  the  uses  which  preceded 
any  mining,  and  a  discussion  of  the  capabil- 
ity of  the  said  land  to  support  its  existing 
use  and  such  other  uses  to  which  land  is 
put  in  the  locality,  giving  consideration  to 
soil,  foundation,  and  water  characteristics, 
topography,  and  vegetative  cover. 

(2)  A  declaration  of  the  applicant's  pro- 
pKjsed  land  use  after  reclamation,  including  a 
discussion  of  the  utility  and  capacity  of  the 
reclaimed  land  to  support  such  use  and  a 
variety  of  other  uses  to  which  land  is  or  may 
be  put  in  the  locality.  A  record  of  the  con- 
tacts and  consultations  had  with  the  appro- 
priate governmental  Jurisdictions  or  agencies, 
including  all  appropriate  local  and  county 
land  vise  agencies,  planning  commissions,  and 
zoning  boards  shall  also  be  submitted. 

(3)  A  description  of  the  methods  to  bo 
utilized  to  separate  topsoil.  subsoil,  and  spoil 
material,  when  appropriate,  and  keep  them 
in  separate  storage  areas,  stabilizing,  protect- 
ing, and  conserving  such  materials  from  wind 
and  water  erosion,  and  the  methods  to  be 
utilized  in  restoring  topsoil  to  the  land  af- 
fected. If  conditions  do  not  permit  the  sep- 
aration of  topsoil,  a  full  explanation  of  said 
conditions  shall  be  given  and  other  soil  ma- 
terial most  capable  of  supporting  vegetative 
cover  shall  be  separated,  preserved,  and  re- 
stored in  the  same  manner  as  though  it  were 
topsoil. 

(4)  A  statement  of  the  consideration  which 
has  been  given  to  insuring  maximum  effec- 
tive recovery  of  the  mineral  resources  that 
can  be  technologically  and  economically  sur- 
face or  auger  mined  on  the  land  to  be  af- 
fected. 

(5)  A  full  description  of  the  engineering 
plans  and  techniques  proposed  to  be  used  in 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  and  the 
major  equipment  planned  to  be  utilized  In 
the  implementation  of  such  plans. 

(6)  A  plan  for  the  control  and  treatment,  if 
necessary,  of  all  water  associated  with  the 
operation  both  during  surface  mining  and  for 
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a  period  of  five  years  after  the 
terminated  for  any  reason. 

(7)  A  plan  for  the  prevention 
lutlon   or   diminution   of    the 
quantity  of  surface   and 
courses  utilized  for  domestic, 
cultural,  or  recreational  purpose  i 
owners  adjacent  to  the  land  to 

(8)  Consistent    with   the 
Glared  proposed  use  of  the  land 
a  detailed  plan  for  backfilling, 
tlon,  compacting  (where  advlsabl ; 
grading  of  soil  materials  and 
topsoll. 

(9)  Consistent   with    the 
Glared  proposed  land  use,  a 
Ing  and  revegetation  program 
culated  to  permanently  restore, 
slble,  native  vegetation  to  the 
Where  soil  and  spoil  materials 
posed  for  an  extended  period  of 
mining  operations  and  where 
tlve  vegetation  cannot  be  quickly 
during  reclamation  operations, 
gram  shall  Include  provisions  for 
ILshment  of  quick  growing  natuial 
Insure  soil  stabilization  and  prevei  .t 
water  erosion.  The  applicant  shall , 
the  consideration  given  to  the 
involved,  the  seasonal  amount  of 
prevailing  winds,  the  avallabillt  r 
and,  shall  include  a  description 
quantity,  and  frequency  of 
tiUzers,  If  any.  and  the  irrigation 
quantities  of  water.  If  any.  to  be 
planting  program. 

(10)  A  plan  for  insuring  that 
acid  forming  or  toxic  materials 
a   potential   health   or   safety 
source  of  water  pollution,  are 
pacted.    burled,    or    otherwise 
promptly  as  part  of  the  mining 
manner  designed  to  prevent  sucl, 
pollution  from  occurring 

(11)  A  plan  for  blasting  where 
explosives    Is    contemplated, 
type  of  explosive  and  detonating 
and  the  consideration  which  has 
to  the  prevention  of  onslte  and 
or  damage  to  people  and  propert; 

(12)  The  steps  to  be  taken  to 
the  surface  mining  and 
tions  comply  with  all  applicable 
ter  quality   laws   and   regulations 
applicable  health  and  safety 

(13)  A   detaUed   estimated 
the  accomplishment  of  each 
the  reclamation  plan,  and  the 
cost  to  him  for  implementation 
lamatlon  plan. 

( 14)  Such  other  information  as 
tory  authority  may  require. 

CRrrERIA  FOR  SURFACE  MINtNC  AND  ^CLAMATION 
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Sec.  211.  (a)   Each     State 
each   Federal   program   shall   Include 
slons  and  regulations  which  at 
require  every  permittee  to — 

( 1 )  restore  the  land  affected  to 
at  least  fully  capable  of  supporting 
which  it  was  capable  of  supporting 
any  mining,  so  long  as  such  us« 
not  present  any  actual  or  probibl 
to  public  health  or  safety  or  pos(t 
or  probable  threat  of  water  dii  ilnutlon 
pollution,    and    the    permit    apnllcants' 
clared  proposed  land  use  follow!  ig 
tlon  is  not  deemed  to  be  imprac  tlcal 
reasonable,  inconsistent  with  apt  llcable 
use  policies  and  plans,  involves 
delay  in  implementation,  or  Is 
Federal.  State,  or  local  law. 

(2)  obtain    the    written 
surface  landowners,  if  different 
pllcant.  for  the  declared  proposed 

(3)  reduce  the  land  disturbed 
surface  mining  by  limiting  the 
siu'face  excavated  at  any  one 
mining  and  combining  the 
lamatlon   with   progress  of   m 
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formlty  to  the  operator's  own  timetable  as 
approved  as  part  of  bis  reclamation  plan: 

(4)  recover  the  mineral  resources  that  can 
be  technologically  and  economically  surface 
or  auger  mined  on  the  land  to  be  affected  so 
that  reaffectlng  the  land  in  the  future 
through  mining  can  be  minimized; 

(5)  remove  the  topsoll  from  the  land  In  a 
separate  layer,  segregate  it  In  a  separate  pile, 
and  when  not  planned  to  be  restored  within 
a  short  period  of  time  to  a  backfilled  area, 
plant  it  with  a  quick-growing  cover  and 
maintain  a  successful  cover  thereafter  so 
that  the  topsoll  Is  preserved  from  wind  and 
water  erosion,  remains  free  of  an  acid  or 
toxic  material,  and  is  in  a  usable  condition 
for  sustaining  vegetation  when  restored  dur- 
ing reclamation,  except  if  topsoll  is  virtu- 
ally nonexistent  or  Is  not  capable  of  sustain- 
ing vegetation,  then  the  operator  shall  re- 
move, segregate,  and  preserve  In  a  like  man- 
ner a  subsoil  which  Is  best  able  to  support 
vegetation; 

(6)  remove  and  segregate  spoil  materials 
and  protect  them  from  wind  and  water  ero- 
sion as  effectively  as  possible  until  returned 
during  backfilling: 

(7)  stabilize  all  soil,  subsoil,  spoil,  waste, 
and  refuse  piles  to  prevent  sliding  by,  where 
applicable,  layering,  compacting.  Imposing 
slope  and  height  limitations  and  by  estab- 
lishing, where  possible,  vegetative  cover- 

(8)  Insure  that  when  performing  surface 
mining  on  natural  slopes  in  excess  of  14  de- 
grees from  the  horizontal,  no  debris,  aban- 
doned or  disabled  equipment,  soil,  spoil  ma- 
terial, or  waste  mineral  matter  be  placed  on 
the  natural  downslope  below  the  bench  or 
mining  cut,  except  the  regtUatory  authority 
may  permit  the  deposition  of  spoil  material 
on  downslopes  in  excess  of  14  degrees  from 
the  horizontal  if  the  permit  applicant  aflOrm- 
atlvely  demonstrates,  and  the  regulatory 
authority  specifically  finds,  that  the  methods 
of  mining  and  the  reclamation  plan  of  the 
applicant,  when  Implemented,  will  effectively 
prevent  sedimentation,  landslides,  erosion, 
or  acid,  toxic,  or  mineralized  water  pollution 
and  that  such  areas  can  be  reclaimed  as  re- 
quired by  the  provisions  of  this  Act: 

(9)  segregate  acld-formlng  or  toxic  mate- 
rials uncovered  during  excavation  or  created 
m  connection  with  the  mining  operation  and 
promptly  bury,  cover,  and  compact  or  other- 
wise treat  such  materials  during  the  mining 
cycle  to  prevent  leaching  and  pollution  of 
surface  or  subsurface  waters: 

(10)  insure  that  all  debris,  acld-formlng 
or  toxic  materials,  and  materials  constituting 
a  potential  health  or  safety  hazard  or  source 
of  water  pollution  are  treated,  compacted, 
burled,  or  disposed  of  promptly  as  part  of  the 
mining  cycle  In  a  manner  designed  to  pre- 
vent such  hazard  or  pollution  from  occurring. 

(11)  backfill,  compact  (where  advisable), 
and  regrade  the  area  of  land  affected  so  that 
It  is  restored  to  Its  approximate  original  con- 
tour with  all  hlghwalls,  spoil  piles,  and  de- 
pressions to  hold  water  eliminated,  and  with 
adequate  provision  for  drainage,  except 
where  retention  of  water  Is  required  or  de- 
sirable for  reclamation  purposes,  lakes 
ponds,  pits,  or  depressions  to  hold  water  may 
be  created;  but  in  no  event  shall  the  slopes 
to  the  water  be  greater  than  19  degrees  from 
the  horizontal;  and  where  the  applicant  seeks 
to  restore  the  area  of  land  affected  by  a  plan 
of  terracing,  he  shall  state  the  reasons  why 
backfilling  to  approximate  original  contour 
cannot  be  accomplished,  in  which  case  ter- 
racing may  then  be  permitted  only  if  the 
regulatory  authority  finds  that  the  reasons 
advanced  are  satisfactory  and  the  natural 
slope  or  contour  of  the  area  of  land  to  be 
affected  is  less  than  14  degrees,  except  as  pro- 
vided In  section  212; 

(12)  restore  the  topsoll  or  the  best  avail- 
able subsoil  which  has  been  segregated  and 
preserved; 

(13)  plant  on  all  affected  lands  a  stable 


and  self-regenerating  vegetative  cover  ap- 
proved by  the  regulatory  authority,  which, 
where  advisable,  shall  be  comprised  of  native 
vegetation  and  maintain  such  planting  for 
a  period  of  five  years  after  the  termination 
for  any  reason,  of  the  operation,  except  a 
quick-growing  temporary  cover  may  be 
planted  on  a  short-term  basis  which  shall 
not  exceed  two  years  unless  extended  by  the 
regulatory  authority  for  good  cause  shown, 
but  such  short-term  plantings  shall  not  re- 
lease the  operator  from  his  obligation  to 
provide  a  stable  and  self-regenerating  vege- 
tative covering; 

(14)  maintain  the  quality  of  water  in  sur- 
face and  subsurface  water  systems  both  dur- 
ing and  after  surface  mining  and  reclamation 
operations  in  accordance  with  the  highest 
applicable  water  quality  standards  by,  where 
applicable — 

(A)  constructing  drainage  or  diversion 
ditches.  Installing  pipes  and  pumps,  and  es- 
tablishing settling  ponds  and  other  treat- 
ment facilities  so  that  surface  drainage  and 
sedimentation  can  be  controlled  and  treated 
to  acceptable  standards  before  discharge  into 
surface  water  courses,  but  in  no  event  shall 
any  water  be  discharged  into  subsurface 
voids; 

(B)  preventing  the  accumulation  of  water 
in  the  pit  or  mine  working  areas  through 
the  construction  of  ditches,  pipes,  and  pumps 
and  the  treatment  of  such  water  to  accept- 
able standards  before  discharge  Into  water 
courses,  but  in  no  event  shall  any  water  be 
discharged  into  subsurface  voids,  nor  shall 
any  low  wall  created  during  surface  mining 
be  breached  to  allow  a  gravity  discharge  of 
pit  water; 

(C)  conducting  surface  mining  operations 
so  £«  to  minimize  the  contribution  of  silt  to 
run  off  from  the  disturbed  area; 

(D)  conducting  surface  mining  operations 
to  avoid  intrusion  upon  underground  water 
impoundments,  and,  where  such  intrusion 
occurs,  promptly  report  such  to  the  regula- 
tory authority  and  suspend  operations  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Intrusion  until  it  is  adequately 
sealed  and  Inspected  by  the  regulatory  au- 
thority; 

(E)  casing  or  sealing  of  boreholes,  shafts. 
and  wells  to  prevent  pollution  of  surface  and 
subsurface  waters;  and 

(F)  such  other  actions  as  the  regulatory 
authority  may  prescribe; 

(15)  insure  that  any  water  impound- 
ments sire  properly  designed  and  maintained 
during  the  mining  operation  so  as  to  prevent 
siltation,  water  pollution,  and  rupture  dur- 
ing Intense  storms,  and  any  water  Impound- 
ments retained  as  permanent  parts  of  the 
reclamation  plan,  are  engineered  for  stability 
without  maintenance,  with  emergency  spill- 
ways, so  as  to  prevent  rupture  during  storms 
of  fifty-year  frequency; 

(16)  insure  the  protection  of  offsite  areas 
from  slides  or  damage  occurring  during  the 
surface  mining  and  reclamation  operations 
and  that  no  part  of  the  operations  or  waste 
accumulations  will  be  located  outside  the 
permit  area  and  that  any  damage  will  be 
contained  within  the  permit  area; 

(17)  Insure  that  explosives  are  used  only 
In  accordance  with  existing  State  and  Federal 
law  and  the  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
regulatory  authority  which,  at  a  minimum, 
shall  provide  for — 

(A)  advance  written  notice  to  local  govern- 
ments and  residents  who  would  be  affected 
by  the  use  of  such  explosives  of  the  blasting 
times  and  the  posting  of  such  times  at  the 
entrances  to  the  mining  site: 

(B)  specific  procedures  for  the  protection 
of  dwellings,  other  buUdlngs.  and  property; 
and 

(C)  specific  limitations  on  the  type  of  ex- 
plosives and  detonating  equipment,  the  size. 
the  timing,  and  frequency  of  blasts,  based 
upon  the  physical  conditions  of  the  site,  so 
as  to  prevent  injury  to  persons  and  damage 
to  property  outside  of  the  permit  area,  in- 
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eluding  underground  mining  operations  in 
the  same  vicinity;  and 

(18)  remove  and  otherwise  dispose  of  all 
debris,  structures,  facilities,  and  equipment 
upon  the  approval  of  the  performance  bond 
release. 

RECrlJlTION     or    LARGE     OPEN    PIT     MINE 
OPERATIONS 

Sec.  212.  With  respect  to  s\u-face  mining 
operations  for  coal  and  other   minerals  in 

which — 

(a)  the  amount  of  overburden  and  min- 
eral removed  is  very  large  In  proportion  to 
the  surface  area  disturbed; 

(b)  the  surface  mining  operations  take 
place  on  the  same  site  for  an  extended  period 
of  time; 

(c)  there  Is  Insufficient  overburden  or 
other  materials  to  return  the  area  to  condi- 
tions approximating  original  contour;  and 

(d)  there  is  no  practicable  alternative 
method  of  mining  the  mineral; 

the  regulatory  authority  may  propose  and 
the  Secretary  may  promulgate  alternative 
regulations  to  those  provided  for  in  section 
211,  which,  at  a  minimum  will — 

(1)  insure  that  mining  will  be  planned 
and  carried  out  so  the  slope  of  remaining 
hlghwalls  will  enable  replacement  of  soil,  re- 
vegetation,  and  maintenance  of  the  slopes, 
except  in  no  event  shall  any  slope  created 
exceed  35  degrees  from  the  horizontal,  al- 
though step-terracing  may  be  permitted 
where  the  mineral  or  overburden  which 
would  be  exposed  in  the  step-terracing  Is  not 
of  a  toxic  or  otherwise  polluting  nature; 

(2)  insure  that  water  and  air  quality 
standards  applicable  to  the  area  to  be  covered 
by  a  permit  wUl  be  observed  and  maintained; 

(3)  insure  that  public  health  and  safety 
will  be  protected;  and 

(4)  provide  for  the  maximum  practicable 
reclamation  of  the  area  to  be  covered  by  a 
permit  to  minimize  adverse  environmental 
Impacts  of  the  mining  and  to  optimize  the 
social,  ecological,  and  environmental  quality 
of  the  area. 

DESIGNATION       OF       LAND       AREAS       UNST7ITABLE 
FOR    SURFACE    MINING 

Sec.  213.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  make  annual  grants  to  each  State  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  States  in  the 
development  of  a  State  mining  lands  review 
process  capable  of  making  objective  decisions 
based  upon  competent  and  scientifically 
sound  data  and  information  as  to  which,  li 
any,  land  areas  of  a  State  are  unsuitable  for 
all  or  certain  tj-pes  of  surface  mining  op- 
erations. 

(2)  An  area  shall  be  designated  unsuitable 
for  surface  mining  operations  if — 

(A)  reclamation  pursuant  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act  is  not  physically  or  eco- 
nomically possible; 

(B)  sxirface  mining  operations  In  a  par- 
ticular area  would  be  incompatible  with  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  plans  to  achieve  essential 
governmental  objectives;  or 

(C)  the  area  is  an  area  of  critical  concern. 

(3)  To  be  eligible  for  grants  under  this 
section  and  to  qualify  its  State  program  for 
approval  by  the  Secretary  under  section  204 
of  this  Act,  the  State  must  demonstrate  It 
has  developed  a  mining  lands  review  process 
which  includes — 

(A)  a  State  agency  responsible  for  mining 
lands  review; 

(B)  a  data  base  and  inventory  system  which 
will  permit  proper  evaluation  of  the  capacity 
of  different  land  areas  of  the  State  to  support 
and  permit  reclamation  of  surface  mining 
operations; 

(C)  a  method  or  methods  for  implement- 
ing decisions  concerning  the  designation  of 
lands  unsuitable  for  surface  mining;  and 

(D)  proper  notice  requirements,  oppor- 
tunities for  public  participation  and  public 
hearings,  and  measures  to  protect  the  legal 
interests   of    affected   surface    and    mineral 


owners  in  all  aspects  of  the  mining  lands 
review  process. 

(4)  Grants  made  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
developing  and  managing  a  State  mining 
lands  review  process  in  the  first  and  second 
years,  and  60  per  centum  thereafter. 

(5)  In  making  grants  pursuant  to  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  consider  the 
present  and  projected  levels  of  surface  min- 
ing operations,  the  need  for  areawlde  plan- 
ning, and  the  size  of  the  State. 

(6)  For  each  of  first  three  fiscal  years  follow- 
ing the  enactment  of  this  act  there  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  grants  to  the  States  not  more  than 
$25,000,000  annually  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section;  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  are  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

(7»  Any  Interested  citizen  shall  have  the 
right  to  petition  the  State  regulatory  author- 
ity to  seek  exclusion  of  an  area  from  sur- 
face mining  according  to  the  criteria  set  forth 
in  (a)(2)  and  (a)(3)  of  this  section.  When- 
ever such  petition  contains  allegations  of 
facts  with  supporting  affidavits  which  would 
tend  to  establish  the  unsuitablllty  of  an  area 
for  surface  mining,  the  petitioners  shall  be 
granted  a  hearing  within  a  reasonable  time 
and  a  finding  with  reasons  therefor  upon  the 
matter  of  their  petition. 

(8)  Determinations  of  the  unsuitablllty  of 
land  for  surface  mining,  as  provided  for  in 
this  section,  shall  be  Integrated  as  closely  as 
possible  with  present  and  future  land  use 
planning  and  regulation  processes  at  the 
Federal.  State,  and  local  levels. 

(b>  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  conduct  a  review  of  the  Federal 
lands  and  to  determine,  pursuant  to  the 
criteria  set  forth  in  subsection  (a)(2), 
whether  there  are  areas  on  Federal  lands 
which  are  unsuitable  for  all  or  certain  types 
of  surface  mining  operations.  When  the  Sec- 
retary determines  an  area  on  Federal  lands  to 
be  unsuitable  for  surface  mining  operations 
he  shall  withdraw  such  area  or  he  shall  con- 
dition any  mineral  or  mineral  entries  in  a 
manner  so  as  to  limit  surface  mining  opera- 
tions on  such  area. 

PERMIT   APPROVAL 

Sec.  214.  (a)  Prior  to  approval  of  a  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  permit,  or  a  revision 
or  renewal  thereof,  pursuant  to  an  approved 
State  program  or  Federal  program  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  the  regulatory  au- 
thority shall  find — 

(1)  that  the  application  is  complete; 

(2)  that  reclamation  can  be  carried  out 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  or 
with  any  approved  State  program  or  Fed- 
eral program; 

(3)  that  the  land  affected  does  not  lie 
within  three  hundred  feet  from  the  outside 
property  line  of  any  occupied  dwelling,  un- 
less waived  by  the  owner  thereof,  nor  within 
three  hundred  feet  of  any  public  building, 
sch(Dol,  church,  community  or  Institutional 
buUdlng,  public  park,  or  cemetery;  nor  shall 
the  land  be  affected  lie  within  one  hundred 
feet  of  the  outside  right-of-way  line  of  any 
public  road,  except  that  the  regulatory  au- 
thority may  permit  such  roads  to  be  relo- 
cated, if  the  Interests  of  the  public  and  the 
landowners  affected  thereby  will  be  pro- 
tected; 

(4)  that  the  operation  will  not  constitute 
a  health  or  safety  hazard  to  private  or  pub- 
lic  structures,    lands   or   waters,   or   people; 

(5)  that  the  applicant's  method  of  mining 
and  reclamation  plan,  when  Implemented, 
will  effectively  prevent  sedimentation  land- 
slides, erosion  or  acid,  toxic,  or  mineralized 
water  pollution  of  surface  or  subsurface  wa- 
ter courses,  or  that  surface  mining  activities 
will  not  cause  the  destruction  of  under- 
ground water  courses; 

(6)  that  mining  will  not  Irreparably  harm. 


destroy,  or  materially  Impair  any  areas  of 
critical  environmental  concern;  and 

(7)  that  no  lake,  river,  stream,  creek,  or 
watercourse  will  be  moved.  Interrupted,  or 
destroyed  during  the  mining  or  reclamation 
process  except  that  watercourses  may  be  re- 
located where  csonslstent  with  the  operator 
approved  reclamation  plan;  and  that  no 
mining  or  reclamation  activities  will  be  con- 
ducted within  one  hundred  feet  of  any  lake, 
river,  stream,  or  creek  during  the  mining  and 
reclamation  process,  except  that  reclama- 
tion activities  may  be  permitted  within  one 
hundred  feet  of  such  bodies  of  water  where 
It  will  Improve  an  existing  water  pollution 
problem  or  restore  a  previously  mined  but 
unreclaimed  area. 

(b)  The  regulatory  authority  shall  not  is- 
sue any  new  Surface  Mining  Permit  or  renew 
or  revise  any  existing  Surface  Mining  Per- 
mit of  any  operator  If  It  finds,  after  investi- 
gation, that  the  applicant  for  permit  or  re- 
newal or  revision  of  permit  has  failed  and 
continues  to  fail  to  comply  with  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

PtTBLIC    NOTKH!    AND    PTTBLIC    HEARINGS 

SEC.  215.  (a)  Within  thirty-five  days  after 
the  applicant  has  submitted  his  application 
for  a  surface  mining  and  reclamation  per- 
mit, or  revision  or  renewal  of  an  existing 
permit,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  an  approved  State  program,  he  shall 
submit  to  the  regulatory  authority  a  copy 
of  his  advertisement  of  the  ownership,  pre- 
cise location,  and  boundaries  of  the  land  to  be 
affected.  Such  advertisement  shall  be  placed 
In  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation  in  the 
locality  of  the  proposed  surface  mine  at  least 
once  a  week  for  four  successive  weeks.  Within 
thirty-five  days  after  the  applicant  has  sub- 
mitted his  application,  he  shall  also  submit 
copies  of  letters  which  he  has  sent  to  various 
local  government  b(5dles,  planning  agencies, 
and  sewage  and  water  treatment  authorities, 
or  water  companies  in  the  locality  In  which 
the  proposed  surface  mining  will  take  place 
notifying  them  of  his  Intention  to  surface 
mine  a  particularly  described  tract  of  land 
and  Indicating  the  application's  permit  num- 
ber. 

(b)  Any  Interested  citizen  or  the  officer  or 
head  of  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  govern- 
mental agency  or  authority  shall  have  the 
right  to  file  written  objections  to  the  pro- 
posed surface  mining  with  the  regulatory 
authority  within  thirty  days  after  the  last 
publication  of  the  above  notice.  If  written 
objections  are  filed  and  a  hearing  requested, 
the  regulatory  authority  shall  then  hold  a 
public  hearing  in  the  locality  of  the  proposed 
mining  within  a  reasonable  time  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  such  objections.  The  date,  time,  and 
location  of  such  public  hearing  shall  be  ad- 
vised by  the  regulatory  authority  in  a  news- 
paper of  general  circulation  In  the  locality 
for  seven  days.  At  this  public  hearing,  the 
applicant  for  a  permit  shall  have  the  burden 
of  establishing  that  his  application  is  In 
compliance  with  the  applicable  State  and 
Federal  laws. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  such  hearing,  the 
regulatory  authority  may  administer  oaths, 
subpena  witnesses,  or  written  or  printed, 
materials,  compel  attendance  of  the  wit- 
nesses, or  production  of  the  materials,  and 
take  evidence  including  but  not  limited  to 
site  Inspections  of  the  land  to  be  affected 
and  other  surface  mining  operations  carried 
on  by  the  applicant  in  the  general  vicinity 
of  the  proposed  operation.  A  verbatim  tran- 
script and  complete  record  of  each  public 
hearing  shall  be  ordered  by  the  regulatory 
authority. 

DECISIONS   OF   RECrLATORT    AUTHORITT    AND 
APPEALS 

Sec  216.  (a)  The  regulatory  authority  shall 
notify  the  applicant  for  a  permit  within  a 
reasonable  time  sifter  its  submission  whether 
the  application  has  been  approved  or  dis- 
approved taking  into  account  time  needed 
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for   proper   Investigation   of  the 
plexlty  of  the  permit  application 
spent  on  compliance  with  the 
and  public  hearing  provisions 
or    on    an    approved    State 
written  objections  have  been 
public  hearings  are  to  be  held,  an< 
cation  Is  approved  under  this  Ad 
proved  State  program,  the 
Issued.    If    the    application    Is 
specific  reasons  therefor  must 
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the  applicant  Is  notified  that  th 
any  portion   thereof  has  been 
applicant  may  request  a  hearing 
sons  for  the  said  disapproval.  A 
Ing  shall  be  held  within  thirty 
request  and  such  hearing  shall  be 
In  accord  with  the  public  hearing 
of  this  Act  or  an  approved  Sta^ 
Within   thirty  days   after  the 
regulatory  authority  shall  issue 
the  applicant  with  the  written 
the  regulatory  authority  granting 
the  permit  In  whole  or  in  part 
the  reasons  therefor. 

(b)  Any  applicant  or  any 
who  has  participated  In  the 
proceedings  as  an  objector,  and 
grieved  by  the  decision  of  the 
thority.  or  if  the  regulatory 
to  act  within  a  reasonable  perl(^ 
shall  have  the  right  of  appeal  for 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
ance  with  State  or  Federal  law. 

POSTING    OF    BOND 

Sec.  217.  (a)  After  a  surface  ibinlng  and 
reclamation  permit  application  hi  is  been  ap- 
proved but  before  such  a  perml ;  Is  Issued, 
the  applicant  shall  file  with  the 
authority,  on  a  form  prescribed  an  1  furnished 
by  the  regulatory  authority,  a  bo  ad  for  per- 
formance payable,  as  appropriate 
United  States  or  to  the  State,  urder  an  ap- 
proved State  program,  and  condl;ioned  that 
the  operator  shall  faithfully  perform  all  the 
requirements  of  this  Act.  The 
cover  that  area  of  land  within 
area  upon  which  the  operator  \Hll  initiate 
and  conduct  siixface  mining  and  i  eclamatlon 
operations.  As  succeeding  Incremi  nts  of  stjlT' 
face  mining  and  reclamation  operations  are 
to  be  initiated  smd  conducted  wltl  iln  the  per- 
mit area,  the  permittee  shall  file  with  the 
regulatory  authority  an  additional  bond  or 
bonds  to  cover  such  Increments 
ance  with  this  section.  The  amdunt  of  the 
bond  required  for  each  bonded  ar  sa  shall  de- 
pend upon  the  reclamation  requirements  of 
the  approved  permit  and  shall  be 
by  the  regulatory  authority.  The 
the  bond  shall  be  sufficient  to 
completion  of  the  reclamation  ^lan  If  the 
work  had  to  be  performed  by  a  th  xd  party  In 
the  event  of  forfeiture;  In  no  caj  e  shall  the 
bond  be  less  than  $10,000.  LlatUlty  under 
the  bond  shall  be  for  the  duratioE 
face  mining  and  reclamation  operation  and 
for  a  period  of  five  years  thereafter,  unless 
sooner  released  as  hereinafter  pro's  ided  In  this 
Act.  The  bond  shall  be  execu^ 
operator  and  a  corporate  surety 
do  business  In  the  State  where  iuch  opera- 
tion is  located,  except  that  the  operator  may 
elect  to  deposit  cash,  negotiable  bonds  of 
the  United  States  Government  or 
or  negotiable  certificates  of  dep  sslt  of  any 
bank  organized  or  transacting  pusiness  In 
the  United  States.  The  cash  deposit  or  market 
value  of  such  securities  shall  be 
greater  than  the  amount  of  the  bo^d  required 
for  the  Iwnded  area. 

(b)  Cash  or  securities  so  dep^lted  shall 
be  deposited  upon  the  same  terms  as  the 
terms  upon  which  surety  bonds  ^ay  be  de- 
posited. If  one  or  more  negotiable)  certificates 
of  deposit  are  deposited  with  tha  regulatory 
authority  In  lieu  of  the  surety  bond,  he  shall 
require  the  bank  which  Issued  anv  certificate 
to  pledge  securities  of  the  aggre^te  market 
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value  to  the  amount  of  such  certificate  or 
certificates,  which  Is  in  excess  of  the  amount 
Insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation.  Such  securities  shall  be  security 
for  the  repayment  of  such  negotiable  certifi- 
cate of  deposit. 

(c)  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  deposit  of  cash 
or  securities,  the  regulatory  authority  shall 
Immediately  place  the  deposit  with,  as  ap- 
propriate, the  Secretstfy  of  the  Treasury  or  a 
similar  State  authority  under  an  approved 
State  program,  who  shall  receive  and  hold  the 
deposit  In  safekeeping  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  appropriate  State  vmder 
an  approved  State  program,  in  trust  for  the 
purpose  for  which  the  deposit  was  made. 
The  operator  making  the  deposit  may  from 
time  to  time  demand  and  receive  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry  or  the  aforesaid 
State  regulatory  authority,  on  written  order 
of  the  regulatory  authority  the  whole  or  any 
portion  of  the  deposit  if  other  acceptable 
seciu-itles  of  at  least  the  same  value  are  de- 
posited In  lieu  thereof.  The  operator  may 
demand  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or 
the  aforesaid  State  authority,  and  receive 
the  interest  and  income  from  the  securities 
as  they  become  due  and  payable.  When  de- 
posited securities  mature  or  are  called  the 
operator  may  request  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  the  aforesaid  State  authority 
convert  the  securities  Into  other  acceptable 
securities  by  the  operator,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  or  the  aforesaid  State  author- 
ity shall  so  do. 

(d)  The  amount  of  the  bond  or  deposit  re- 
quired shall  be  Increased  by  the  regulatory 
authority  from  time  to  time  as  affected  land 
acreages  are  Increased  or  where  the  cost  of 
future  reclamation  obviously  Increases. 

BOND  aCLEASE  PHOCEDimES 

Sec.  218.  (a)  When  the  operator  completes 
the  backfilling  and  regradlng  of  a  bonded 
area  In  accordance  with  his  approved  recla- 
mation plan,  he  may  report  the  completion 
to  the  regulatory  authority,  and  request  the 
release  of  60  per  centum  of  the  bond  or 
collateral.  The  request  shall  state — 

(1)  the  location  of  the  land  affected,  the 
number  of  acres  backfilled  and  regraded,  and 
the  approximate  dates  of  the  reclamation 
work; 

(2)  the  permit  number; 

(3)  the  amount  of  the  bond; 

(4)  a  detailed  description  of  the  type  of 
reclamation  activities  performed;   and 

(5)  a  detailed  description  of  the  results 
achieved  as  they  relate  to  the  operator's 
approved  reclamation  plan. 

(b)  Upon  receipt  of  the  notification  and 
request  and  within  one  hundred  days  there- 
after, the  regulatory  authority  shall  make 
an  Inspection  and  evaluation  of  the  reclama- 
tion work  involved.  Such  evaluation  shall 
consider,  among  other  things,  the  degree  of 
difficulty  to  complete  the  remaining  back- 
filling and  regradlng,  whether  pollution  of 
surface  and  subsurface  water  Is  occurring, 
the  probability  of  continuance  or  future  oc- 
currence of  such  pollution,  and  the  estimated 
cost  of  abating  such  pollution.  If  the  regula- 
tory authority  finds  that  the  reclamation 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  he  shall 
so  notify  the  operator  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  the  appropriate  State  au- 
thority and  release  that  portion  of  the  bond 
requested.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
the  appropriate  State  authority  shall  then 
return  to  the  operator  the  amount  of  cash 
or  securities  constituting  that  portion  of  the 
bond  so  released.  If  the  regulatory  authority 
does  not  approve  of  the  reclamation  per- 
formed by  the  operator,  he  shall  so  notify 
the  operator  by  registered  mail  within  one 
hundred  days  after  the  request  Is  filed.  The 
notice  shall  state  the  reasons  for  unaccepta- 
blllty  and  shall  recommend  actions  to  remedy 
the  failure. 

(c)  When  the  operator  has  completed  suc- 
cessfully all  surface  mining  and  reclamation 
activities,  he  may  file  a  request  as  herein- 


before provided  for  release  of  the  bond.  Upon 
receipt  of  the  notification  and  request  and 
within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter,  the  reg- 
ulatory authority  shall  make  an  If^spection 
and  evaluation  of  the  reclamation  work.  If 
the  regulatory  authority  finds  that  the  rec- 
lamation meets  the  requirements  of  this  Act, 
he  shall  so  notify  the  surety  company,  the 
operator,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  the  appropriate  State  authority  and  re- 
lease that  portion  of  the  bond  requested.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  the  appropriate 
State  authority  shall  then  return  to  the 
operator  the  amount  of  the  cash  or  securities 
constituting  that  portion  of  the  bond  so 
released.  If  the  regulatory  authority  does 
not  approve  of  the  reclamation  performed 
by  the  operator,  he  shall  so  notify  the  oper- 
ator by  registered  mall  wlthlr  a  reasonab'.e 
time  after  the  request  is  filed.  The  notice 
shall  state  the  reasons  for  unacceptability 
and  shall  recommend  actions  to  remedy  the 
failure. 

(d)  Within  thlrty-flve  days  after  any  ap- 
plication for  bond  release  has  been  filed  with 
the  regulatory  authority,  the  operator  shall 
submit  a  copy  of  an  advertisement  placed  on 
five  successive  days  In  a  newspaper  of  general 
circulation  in  the  locality  of  the  surface  min- 
ing operation.  Such  advertisement  shall  be 
considered  part  of  any  bond  release  applica- 
tion and  shall  contain  a  notification  of  the 
location  of  the  land  affected,  the  number  of 
acres,  the  permit  number  and  the  date  ap- 
proved, the  amount  of  the  bond  filed  and  the 
portion  sought  to  be  released,  and  the  type 
of  reclamation  work  performed.  In  addition, 
as  part  of  any  bond  release  application,  the 
applicant  shall  also  submit  copies  of  letters 
which  he  has  sent  to  various  local  govern- 
mental bodies,  planning  agencies,  and  sew- 
age and  water  treatment  authorities,  or  water 
companies  In  the  locality  In  which  the  sur- 
face mining  and  reclamation  activities  took 
place,  notifying  them  of  his  Intention  to  seek 
release  from  the  bond. 

(e)  Any  Interested  citizen  of  the  area,  or 
the  officer  or  head  of  any  Federal,  State,  or 
local  governmental  agency  shall  have  the 
right  to  file  written  objections  to  the  pro- 
posed release  from  bond  to  the  regulatory 
authority  within  fifteen  days  after  the  last 
publication  of  the  above  notice.  If  written 
objections  are  filed,  and  a  hearing  requested, 
the  regulatory  authority  shall  Inform  all  the 
interested  parties,  then  hold  a  public  hearing 
m  the  locality  of  the  surface  mining  proposed 
for  bond  release  within  twenty  days  of  the 
request  of  such  objections.  The  date,  time, 
and  location  of  such  public  hearings  shall  be 
advertised  by  the  regulatory  authority  in  a 
newspaper  of  general  circulation  In  the  local- 
ity for  five  days.  At  this  public  hearing,  the 
protestant  shall  have  the  burden  of  estab- 
lishing that  the  permittee's  request  Is  not  In 
compliance  with  applicable  State  or  Federal 
law 

(f)  For  the  purpose  of  such  hearing  the 
regulatory  authority  shall  have  the  author- 
ity and  Is  hereby  empowered  to  administer 
oaths,  subpena  witnesses,  or  written  or 
printed  materials,  compel  the  attendance  of 
witnesses,  or  production  of  the  materials,  and 
take  evidence  Including  but  not  limited  to 
inspections  of  the  land  affected  and  other  sut' 
face  mining  operations  carried  on  by  the 
applicant  In  the  general  vicinity.  A  verbatim 
transcript  and  a  complete  record  of  each 
public  hearing  shall  be  ordered  by  the  regu- 
latory authority. 

(g)  The  regulatory  authority  shall  make 
Its  decision  on  the  bond  release  request  not 
more  than  sixty  days  after  the  record  of  the 
hearings  Is  transcribed. 

(h)  Any  applicant  or  Interested  cltlzei. 
who  has  participated  In  the  administrative 
proceedings  as  an  objector  and  who  is  ag- 
grieved by  the  decision  of  the  regulatory 
authority  or  If  the  regulatory  authority  falU 
to  act  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time, 
shall  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  a  court  of 
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competent  Jurisdiction  In  accordance  with 
applicable  State  or  Federal  law. 

SUSPENSION    AND    REVOCATION    OF    PEHMrrS 

SEC.  219.  (a)  Once  granted,  a  pernUt  may 
not  be  suspended  or  revoked  unless — 

(1)  the  regulatory  authority  gives  the  per- 
mittee prior  notice  of  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  permit,  the  State  program  or 
FMeral  program,  of  this  Act  and  affords  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  or  not  less  than 
fifteen  days  or  more  than  one  year  within 
which  to  take  corrective  action,,  except  if 
any  mining  operation  Is  causing  pollution 
from  acid  drainage  or  other  toxic  materials 
or  Is  endangering  a  public  water  supply,  or 
Is  a  hazard  to  public  health  and  safety,  the 
permit  shall  be  suspended  and  the  operation 
ceased  and  no  supersedeas  bond  may  be 
granted  as  long  as  such  conditions  exist;  and 

(2)  the  regulatory  authority  determines 
after  a  public  hearing.  If  requested  by  the 
permittee,  that  the  permittee  remains  in 
violation. 

The  regulatory  authority  must  Issue  and 
furnish  the  permittee  a  written  decision 
either  affirming  or  rescinding  the  suspension 
and  stating  the  reasons  therefor.  The  per- 
mittee shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  such 
decision  of  the  regulatory  authority  to  a 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  In  accord- 
ance with  State  or  Federal  law. 

INSPECTION 

Sec.  220.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  cause  to 
be  made  such  Inspections  of  any  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  as  are 
necessary  to  evaluate  the  administration  of 
approved  State  programs,  or  to  develop  or 
enforce  any  Federal  program,  and  for  such 
purposes  authorized  representatives  of  the 
Secretary  shall  have  a  reasonable  right  of 
entry  to  any  surface  mining  and  reclamation 
operations. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  developing  or  as- 
sisting in  the  development,  administration, 
and  enforcement  of  any  approved  State  or 
Federal  program  under  this  Act  or  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  any  permit 
under  this  Act,  or  of  determining  whether 
any  person  Is  In  violation  of  any  requirement 
of  any  such  State  or  Federal  program  or  any 
other  requirement  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  regtUatory  authority  shall  require 
any  permittee  to  (A)  establish  and  maintain 
appropriate  records,  (B)  make  reports,  (C) 
Install,  use,  and  maintain  any  necessary 
monitoring  equipment,  and  (D)  provide  such 
other  Information  relative  to  surface  mining 
and  reclamation  operations  as  the  regulatory 
authority  deems  reasonable  and  necessary; 
and 

(2)  the  authorized  representatives  of  the 
regulatory  authority,  upon  presentation  of 
appropriate  credentials  (A)  shall  have  the 
right  of  entry  to,  upon,  or  through  any  sur- 
face mining  and  reclamation  operations  or 
any  premises  In  which  any  records  required 
to  t>e  maintained  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  are  located:  and  (B)  may  at 
reasonable  times,  and  without  unreasonable 
delay,  have  access  to  any  copy  any  records. 
Inspect  any  monitoring  equipment  or  method 
of  operation  required  under  this  Act. 

(c)  The  inspections  by  the  regulatory  au- 
thority shall  ( 1 )  occur  on  an  Irregular  basis 
averaging  not  less  than  one  Inspection  per 
month  for  the  surface  mining  and  reclama- 
tion operations  for  coal  covered  by  each  per- 
mit and  semiannually  for  surface  mining 
and  reclamation  operations  for  other  min- 
erals covered  by  each  permit;  (2)  occur  with- 
out prior  notice  to  the  permittee  or  his 
agents  or  employees;  and  (3)  include  the 
filing  of  Inspection  reports  adequate  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Notices  of  pending  applications  and 
location  maps  shall  be  filed  with  appropriate 
officials  in  each  county  or  other  appropriate 
suixlivlsion  of  the  State  in  which  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  under 
such  permits  will  be  conducted. 


(e)  Each  permittee  shall  conspicuously 
maintain  at  the  entrances  to  the  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  a  clearly 
visible  sign  which  sets  forth  the  name,  busi- 
ness address,  and  phone  number  of  the  per- 
mittee and  the  permit  number  of  the  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  operations. 

(f)  Any  records,  reports,  or  Information 
obtained  under  this  section  by  the  regula- 
tory authority  which  are  not  within  the  ex- 
ceptions of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
(5  U.S.C.  552)  shall  be  avaUable  to  the  public. 

FEDERAL  ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  221.  (a)  Whenever,  on  the  basis  of 
any  Information  available  to  him,  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  any  person  is  in  violation 
of  any  requirement  of  this  Act  or  any  per- 
mit condition  required  by  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  notify  the  State  regulatory  au- 
thority In  the  State  in  which  such  violation 
exists.  If  such  State  authority  fails  within 
ten  days  after  notification  to  take  appro- 
priate action  to  cause  said  violation  to  be 
corrected  or  to  show  good  cause  for  such 
failure,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  an  order 
requiring  such  person  to  comply  with  the 
provision  or  permit  condition. 

(b)  When,  on  the  basis  of  Federal  Inspec- 
tion, the  Secretary  determines  that  any  per- 
son Is  in  violation  of  any  requirement  of  this 
Act  or  any  permit  condition  required  by  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  or  his  Inspectors  may  Im- 
mediately order  a  cessation  of  surface  min- 
ing and  reclamation  operations  or  the  por- 
tion thereof  relevant  to  the  violation  and 
provide  such  person  a  reasonable  time  to  cor- 
rect the  violation.  Such  person  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  hearing  concerning  such  an  order 
of  cessation  within  three  days  of  the  Is- 
suance of  the  order.  If  such  person  shall  fall 
to  obey  the  order  so  Issued,  the  Secretary 
shall  Immediately  institute  civil  or  criminal 
actions  in  accordance  with  this  Act. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that 
violations  of  an  approved  State  program  ap- 
pear to  result  from  a  failure  of  the  State  to 
enforce  such  State  program  effectively,  he 
shall  80  notify  the  State.  If  the  Secretary 
finds  that  such  failure  extends  beyond  the 
thirtieth  day  after  such  notice,  he  shall  give 
public  notice  of  such  finding.  During  the  pe- 
riod beginning  with  such  public  notice  and 
ending  when  such  State  satisfies  the  Secre- 
tary that  it  will  enforce  such  State  program, 
the  Secretary  shall  enforce  any  permit  condi- 
tion required  under  this  Act  with  respect  to 
any  person  by  issuing  an  order  to  comply  with 
such  permit  condition  or  by  bringing  a  civil 
or  criminal  action,  or  both,  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

(d)  Any  order  Issued  under  this  section 
shall  take  effect  immediately.  A  copy  of  any 
order  issued  under  this  section  shall  be  sent 
to  the  State  regulatory  authority  in  the  State 
In  which  the  violation  occurs.  Each  order 
shall  set  forth  with  reasonable  specificity  the 
nature  of  the  violation  and  establish  a 
reasonable  time  for  compliance,  taking  Into 
account  the  seriousness  of  the  violation,  any 
Irreparable  harmful  effects  upon  the  environ- 
ment, and  any  good  faith  efforts  to  comply 
with  applicable  requirements.  In  any  case 
In  which  an  order  or  notice  under  this  sec- 
tion is  Issued  to  a  corporation,  a  copy  of 
such  order  shall  be  issued  to  appropriate 
corporate  officers. 

(e)  At  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Attorney  General  may  institute  a  civil  action 
In  a  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
a  restraining  order  or  injunction  or  other 
appropriate  remedy  to  enforce  the  purposes 
and  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  regula- 
tions adopted  hereunder. 

(f)(1)  If  any  person  shall  fall  to  comply 
with  any  Federal  program,  any  provision  of 
this  Act,  or  any  permit  condition  required 
by  this  Act,  for  a  period  of  fifteen  days  after 
notice  of  such  failure,  such  person  shall  be 
liable  for  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$1,000  for  each  and  every  day  of  the  con- 


tinuance of  such  failure.  The  Secretary  may 
assess  and  collect  any  such  penalty  after  a 
public  hearing. 

(2)  Any  person  who  violates  a  Federal 
program,  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  any 
permit  condition  required  by  this  Act,  or 
makes  any  false  statement,  representation,  or 
certification  In  any  application,  record,  re- 
port, plan,  or  other  document  filed  or  re- 
quired to  be  maintained  under  this  Act,  or 
who  falsifies,  tampers  with,  or  renders  in- 
accurate any  monitoring  device  or  method  to 
be  maintained  under  this  Act,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000,  or  imprisonment  for 
not  longer  than  six  months,  or  both. 

(g)  Wherever  a  corporation  or  other  entity 
violates  a  Federal  program,  any  provision  of 
this  Act,  or  any  permit  condition  required  by 
this  Act,  any  director,  officer,  or  agent  of  such 
corporation  or  entity  who  authorized, 
ordered,  or  carried  out  such  violation  shall 
be  subject  to  the  same  fines  or  Imprisonment 
as  provided  for  under  subsection  (f)  of  this 
section. 

(h)   The  penalties  prescribed  in  this  sec- 
tion   shall    be    in    addition    to    any    other 
remedies  afforded  by  this  Act  or  by  any  other 
law  or  regulation. 
establishment  of  rights  to  bring  citizens 

SUITS 

Sec.  222.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  any  person  may 
commence  a  civil  action  on  his  own  behalf — 

(1)  against  any  person  Including — 

(A)  the  United  States,  and 

(B)  any  other  governmental  Instrumen- 
tality or  agency  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
the  eleventh  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion who  Is  alleged  to  be  In  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  regulation  pro- 
mulgated thereunder,  or  order  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  or  an  appropriate  State  regulatory 
authority;  or 

(2)  against  the  Secretary  or  the  appro- 
priate State  regulatory  authority  where  there 
Is  alleged  a  failure  of  the  Secretary  or  the 
appropriate  State  regulatory  authority  to 
perform  any  act  or  duty  under  this  Act 
which  Is  not  discretionary  with  the  Secre- 
tary or  with  the  appropriate  State  regulatory 
authority. 

(b)   No  action  may  be  commenced — 

(1)  under  subsection  (a)  (1)  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(A)  prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff 
has  given  notice  of  the  violation  (1)  to  the 
Secretary,  (11)  to  the  State  in  which  the 
violation  occurs,  and  (ill)  to  any  alleged 
violator  of  the  provisions,  regulations  or 
order,  or 

(B)  if  the  Secretary  or  the  State  has 
commenced  and  is  diligently  prosecuting  a 
civil  action  in  a  court  of  the  United  States 
or  a  State  to  require  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  regulations 
thereunder,  or  the  order,  but  in  any  such 
action  In  a  court  of  the  United  States  any 
person  may  Intervene  as  a  matter  of  right; 

(2)  under  subsection  (a)  (2)  of  this  sec- 
tion prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff 
has  given  notice  of  such  action  to  the  Secre- 
tary, In  such  a  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall 
by  regulation  prescribe,  or  to  the  appropriate 
State  regulatory  authority,  except  that  such 
action  may  be  brought  immediately  after 
such  notification  in  the  case  where  the  vio- 
lation or  order  or  lack  of  order  complained 
of  constitutes  an  Imminent  threat  to  the 
health  or  safety  of  the  plaintiff  or  would  im- 
mediately affect  a  valid  legal  Interest  of  '''he 
plaintiff. 

(c)(1)  Any  action  respecting  a  violation 
of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  thereunder 
may  be  brought  only  In  the  Judicial  district 
in  which  the  surface  mining  operation  com- 
plained of  is  located. 

(2)  In  such  action  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary,  or  the  State  regulatory  authority, 
If  not  a  party,  may  intervene  as  a  matter 
of  right. 
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(d)  The  court.  In  Issuing  any 
In  any  action  brought  pursuant 
tlon  (a)  of  this  section,  may 
litigation  ( including  reasonable 
expert  witness  fees)   to  any  p&rtr 
the  court  determines  such  awai^l 
priate.   The   court   may,   if  a 
straining  order  or  preliminary 
sought,  require  the  filing  of  a  boni  I 
lent  security  in  accordance  with 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

(e)  Nothing  In  this  section 
any  right  which  any  person  (or 
sons)    may  have  under  this  or 
or  common  law  to  seek 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
tions  thereunder,  or  to  seek  any 
(Including  relief  against  the 
appropriate  State  regulatory 
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Sec.  223.   (a)   The  Secretary 
gate  and  Implement  a  Federal 
which  shall  be  applicable  to  all 
ing  and  reclamation  operations 
pursuant  to  any  Federal  law  on 
land  and  Indian   lands.  The 
program  shall,  at  a  minlmtmi, 
of  the  requirements  of  this  Act 
Into  consideration  the  diverse 
matologlcal.  and  other  unique 
of  the  Federal  and  Indian  lands 

(b)  The  requirements  of  this 
Federal  lands  program  shall  be 
by   reference   or   otherwise    in 
mineral  lease,  permit,  or  contra<^ 
the    Secretary    which    may    inv 
mining  and  reclamation  operations 
ration  of  such  requirements  shall 
ever,  limit  in  any  way  the 
Secretary  to  subsequently  issue 
tions,  revise   the   Federal   lands 
deal   with   changing   conditions 
technology,  and  to  require  the 
or  contract  holder  to  coiiform 
mining  and  reclamation 
requirements  of  this  Act  and  the 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Federal  lands  progran 
tain    regulations    applicable    to 
departments    and    agencies 
that— 

( 1 )  where  the  Federal 
partments,  agencies,  or  authorlti^ 
own  the  surface  of  the  land 
subsurface  minerals,  no  such 
ment,  agency,  or  authority  shall 
lease,  mine,  or  otherwise  dispose 
erally  owned  minerals  on  such 
the  department  or  agency  has 
the  written  consent  of  the 
face  landowner  or  landowners  to 
or   future   extraction   of  such 
means  of  surface  mining;  and 

(2)  no  Federal  department, 
thority   shall   purchase   or 
any  coal  from  any  supplier  whl^h 
been  extracted  by  means  of 
on  lands  owned  by  any  person 
given  his  written  consent  to  th€ 
of  such  coal  by  surface  ndning. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  enter 
ments  with   a  State  or  with   a 
States  to  provide  for  a  Joint 
program  covering  a  permit  or 
face  mining  and  reclamation  o 
land  areas  which  contains  lands 
State  and  Federal  Indian  lands 
Interspersed    or   checkerboarded 
should,  for  conservation  and 
purposes,  be  regulated  as  a  sln^ 
ment  unit.  To  Implement  a 
State  program  the  Secretary  maj 
agreements  with  the  States,  may 
thority  to  the  States,  or  may  a< 
gatlon  of  authority  from  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  duality  of 
tlon  of  a  single  permit  for  surface 
reclamation     operation.     Such 
shall,  at  a  minimum.  lncorp>orati 
requirements  of  this  Act. 
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(e)  Except  as  specifically  provided  In  sub- 
section (d),  this  section  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  dele- 
gate to  the  States  any  authority  or  jurisdic- 
tion to  regulate  or  administer  surface  min- 
ing and  reclamation  operations  or  other  ac- 
tivities taking  plac«  on  the  Federal  or  Indian 
lands  or  to  delegate  to  the  States  trustee 
responsibilities  toward  Indians  and  Indian 
lands. 

REVISION  OF  PERMITS 

Sec.  224.  (a)(1)  During  the  term  of  the 
permit  the  permittee  may  submit  an  appli- 
cation, together  with  a  revised  reclamation 
plan,  to  the  regulatory  authority  for  a  re- 
vision of  the  permit. 

(2)  An  application  for  a  revision  of  the 
permit  shall  not  be  approved  unless  the 
regulatory  authority  Is  fully  satisfied  that 
reclamation  as  required  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
can  and  will  be  accomplished  under  the  re- 
vised reclamation  plan.  The  revision  shall  be 
approved  or  disapproved  within  a  period  of 
time  established  by  the  State  or  Federal  pro- 
gram. The  regulatory  authority  shall  estab- 
lish guidelliies  for  a  determination  of  the 
scale  or  extent  of  a  revision  request  for  which 
all  permit  application  information  require- 
ments and  procedures,  including  notice  and 
hearings,  shall  apply,  except  that  any  re- 
visions which  propose  a  substantial  change 
in  the  Intended  future  use  of  the  land  or 
significant  alterations  In  the  reclamation 
plan  shall,  at  a  minimum,  be  subject  to 
notice  and  hearing  requirements. 

(3)  Any  extensions  to  the  area  covered  by 
the  permit  except  incidental  boundary  re- 
visions must  be  made  by  applications  for  a 
new  permit. 

(b)  No  transfer,  assignment,  or  sale  of  the 
rights  granted  under  any  permit  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  be  made. 

PUBLIC  AGENCIES,  PUBLIC  UTILITIES,  AND  PUBLIC 
CORPORATIONS 

Sec.  225.  Any  agency,  unit,  or  instrumen- 
tality of  Federal.  State,  or  local  goverimient. 
Including  any  publicly  owned  utility  or  pub- 
licly owned  corporation  of  Federal.  State,  or 
local  government  which  proposes  to  engage 
In  surface  mining  operations  which  are  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  of  this  Act  shall 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  title  II  of  this 
Act. 

TITLE     III— ABANDONED     AND 
UNRECLAIMED  MINED  AREAS 

ABANDONED    MINE    RECLAMATION    FUND 

Sec.  301.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  fund  to  be 
known  as  the  Abandoned  Mine  Reclamation 
Fund  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "fund") . 

(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  t>e  appropriated 
to  the  fund  Initially  the  sum  of  $100,000,000 
and  such  other  sums  as  the  Congress  may 
thereafter  authorize  to  be  appropriated. 

(c)  The  following  other  moneys  shall  be 
deposited  In  the  fund : 

(1)  Moneys  derived  from  the  sale,  lease, 
or  rental  of  land  reclaimed  pursuant  to  this 
title. 

(2)  Moneys  derived  from  any  user  charge 
imposad  on  or  for  land  reclaimed  pursuant 
to  this  title,  after  expenditures  for  mainte- 
nance have  been  deducted. 

(3)  Miscellaneous  receipts  including  fines, 
fees  and  bond  forfeitures  accruing  to  the 
Secretary  through  the  administration  of  this 
Act  which  are  not  otherwise  encumbered. 

(d)  Moneys  in  the  fund  subject  to  annual 
appropriation  by  the  Congress,  may  be  ex- 
pended by  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of 
this  title. 

ACQUISITION    AND    RECLAMATION    OF    ABANDONED 
AND  TTNRECLAIMED  MINED  AREAS 

Sec  302.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  declares 
that  the  acquisition  of  any  Interest  In  land 
or  mineral  rights  in  order  to  construct,  op- 
erate, or  manage  reclamation  facilities  and 
projects  constitutes  acquisition  for  a  public 


use  or  purpose,  notwithstanding  that  the 
Secretary  plans  to  hold  the  Interest  in  land 
or  mineral  rights  so  acquired  as  an  open 
space  or  for  recreation,  or  to  resell  the  land 
following  completion  of  the  recleonation  fa- 
cility or  project. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  acquire  by  pur- 
chase, donation,  or  otherwise,  land  or  any  in- 
terest therein  which  has  been  aSected  by 
surface  mining  and  has  not  been  reclaimed 
to  its  approximate  original  condition.  Prior 
to  making  any  acquisition  of  land  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  thorough 
study  with  respect  to  those  tracts  of  land 
which  are  available  for  acquisition  under 
this  section  and  based  upon  those  findings 
he  shall  select  lands  for  purchase  according 
to  the  priorities  established  In  subsection 
(1).  Title  to  all  lands  or  Interests  therein 
acquired  shall  be  taken  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  but  no  deed  shall  be  accepted 
or  purchase  price  paid  until  the  validity  of 
the  title  is  approved  by  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral.  The  price  paid  for  land  under  this 
section  shall  take  into  account  the  unre- 
stored  condition  of  the  land. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  when  the 
Secretary  seeks  to  acquire  an  Interest  in  land 
or  mineral  rights,  and  cannot  negotiate  an 
agreement  with  the  owner  of  such  Interest 
or  right  he  shall  request  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  file  a  condemnation  suit  and  take 
Interest  or  right,  following  a  tender  of  just 
compensation  as  awarded  by  a  jury  to  such 
persons.  When  the  Secretary  determines  that 
time  is  of  the  essence  because  of  the  likeli- 
hood of  continuing  or  Increasingly  harmful 
effects  upon  the  environment  which  would 
substantially  Increase  the  cost  or  magnitude 
of  reclamation  or  of  continuing  or  Increas- 
ingly serious  threats  to  life,  safety,  or  health, 
or  to  property,  the  Secretary  may  take  such 
Interest  or  rights  immediately  upon  payment 
by  the  United  States  either  to  such  person 
or  Into  a  court  of  competent  jxirlsdiction  of 
such  amount  as  the  Secretary  shall  estimate 
to  be  the  fair  market  value  of  such  Interest 
or  rights;  except  that  the  Secretary  shall  also 
pay  to  such  person  any  further  amount  that 
may  be  subsequently  awarded  by  a  jury,  with 
Interest  from  the  date  of  the  taking. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  when  the 
Secretary  takes  action  to  acquire  an  Interest 
In  land  and  cannot  determine  which  person 
or  persons  hold  title  to  such  Interest  or 
rights,  the  Secretary  shall  request  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  file  a  condemnation  suit,  and 
give  notice,  and  may  take  such  interest  ur 
rights  immediately  upon  payment  into  court 
of  such  amount  as  the  Secretary  shall  esti- 
mate to  Ije  the  fair  market  value  of  such 
Interest  or  rights.  If  a  person  or  persons 
establishes  title  to  such  Interest  or  rights 
within  six  years  from  the  time  of  their  tak- 
ing, the  court  shall  transfer  the  payment  to 
such  person  or  persons  and  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  any  further  amount  that  may  be 
agreed  to  pursuant  to  negotiations  or  award- 

el  by  a  Jury  subsequent  to  the  time  of  tak- 
g.  If  no  person  or  persons  establish  title 
to  the  interest  or  rights  within  six  yaars  from 
the  time  of  such  taking,  the  payment  shall 
revert  to  the  Secretary  and  be  deposited  In 
the  Fund. 

(e)  States  are  encouraged  to  acquire 
abandoned  and  unreclaimed  mined  lands 
within  their  boundaries  and  to  donate  such 
lands  to  the  Secretary  to  be  reclaimed  under 
appropriate  Federal  regulations.  The  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  make  grants  on  a 
matching  basis  to  States  In  such  amounts  as 
he  deems  appropriate  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  but 
in  no  event  shall  any  grant  exceed  90  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  acquisition  of  the  lands 
for  which  the  grant  is  made.  When  a  State 
has  made  any  such  land  available  to  the 
Federal  Government  under  this  title,  such 
State  shall  have  a  preference  right  to  pur- 
chase such  lands  after  reclamation  at  fair 
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market  value  less  the  State  portion  of  the 
original  acquisition  price. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  specifica- 
tions for  the  reclamation  of  lands  acquired 
under  this  title.  In  preparing  specifications, 
the  Secretary  shall  utilize  the  si>eclallzed 
knowledge  or  experience  of  any  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  which  can  assist  him  In 
the  development  or  implementation  of  the 
reclamation  program  required  under  this 
title. 

(g)  In  selecting  lands  to  be  acquired  pur- 
suant to  this  title  and  In  formulating  regu- 
lations for  the  making  of  grants  to  the  States 
to  acquire  lands  pursuant  to  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  priority  (1)  to  lands 
which.  In  their  unreclaimed  state,  he  deems 
to  have  the  greatest  adverse  effect  on  the  en- 
vironment or  constitute  the  greatest  threat 
to  life,  health,  or  safety  and  (2)  to  lands 
which  he  deems  suitable  for  public  recrea- 
tional use.  The  Secretary  shall  direct  that  the 
latter  lands,  once  acquired,  shall  be  reclaimed 
and  put  to  use  for  recreational  purposes. 
Revenue  derived  from  such  lands,  once  re- 
claimed and  put  to  recreational  use,  shall  be 
used  first  to  Insure  proper  maintenance  of 
such  lands  and  faculties  thereon,  and  any 
remaining  moneys  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
Fund. 

(h)  Where  land  reclaimed  pursuant  to  this 
title  Is  deemed  to  be  suitable  for  Industrial, 
commercial,  residential,  or  private  recrea- 
tional development,  the  Secretary  may  sell 
such  land  pursuant  to  the  applicable  provi- 
sions of  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  471  et.  seq.). 

(I)  In  selecting  lands  to  be  acquired  pursu- 
ant to  this  title  and  in  formulating  regula- 
tions for  the  making  of  grants  to  the  States 
to  acquire  lands  pursuant  to  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  priority  (1)  to  lands 
which,  In  their  unreclaimed  state,  he  deems 
to  have  the  greatest  adverse  rffect  on  the  en- 
vironment or  constitute  the  greatest  threat 
to  life,  health,  or  safety  and  (2)  to  lands 
which  he  deems  suitable  for  public  recrea- 
tional use.  The  Secretary  shall  direct  that 
the  latter  lands,  once  acquired,  shall  be  re- 
claimed and  put  to  use  for  recreational  pur- 
poses. Revenue  derived  from  such  lands,  once 
reclaimed  and  put  to  recreational  use,  shall 
be  used  first  to  insure  proper  maintenance 
of  such  lands  and  facilities  thereon,  and  any 
remaining  moneys  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
fimd. 

(J)  Where  land  reclaimed  pxirsuant  to  this 
title  Is  deemed  to  be  suitable  for  Industrial, 
commercial,  residential,  or  private  recrea- 
tional development,  the  Secretary  may  sell 
such  land  pursuant  to  the  provisions  applica- 
ble provisions  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C. 
471  et.  seq.). 

(k)  The  Secretary  shall  hold  a  public 
hearing  with  the  appropriate  notice.  In  the 
county  or  counties  or  the  appropriate  sub- 
divisions of  the  State  In  which  lands  acquired 
to  be  reclaimed  pursuant  to  this  title  are  lo- 
cated. The  hearing  shaU  be  held  at  a  time 
which  shall  afford  local  citizens  and  govern- 
ments the  maximum  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  decision  concerning  the  use 
of  the  lands  once  reclaimed. 

TITLE  IV— ADMINISTRATIVE  AND 
MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

ADVISORY    COMMITTEES 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  a 
national  advisory  committee  for  surface  min- 
ing and  reclamation  operations  for  coal  and 
a  national  advisory  committee  for  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  for  other 
minerals.  Each  advisory  committee  shall  con- 
sist of  not  more  than  seven  members  and 
shall  have  a  balanced  representation  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  officials,  persons  quali- 
fied by  experience  of  affiliation  to  present  the 
viewpoint  of  operators  of  surface  mining  op- 
erations subject  to  this  Act,  consumers,  and 


persons  qualified  by  experience  or  affiliation 
to  present  the  viewpoint  of  conservation  and 
other  public  Interest  groups,  to  advise  him 
In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
The  Secretarj-  shall  designate  the  chairman 
of  each  advisory  committee. 

(b)  Members  of  each  advisory  committee 
other  than  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments,  while  performing  advisory 
committee  business,  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day,  in- 
cluding traveltlme.  While  serving  away  from 
their  homss  or  regular  places  of  business, 
members  may  be  paid  travel  expen.ses  and 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  at  rates  au- 
thorized by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Cede,  for  persons  Intermittently  em- 
ployed. 

GE-^NTS    TO    THE    STATES 

Sec.  402.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorlised  to 
make  annual  gTants  to  any  State  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  such  State  in  developing, 
administering,  and  enforcing  State  programs 
under  this  Act.  Such  grants  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 80  per  centum  of  the  total  costs  In- 
curred during  the  first  year;  70  per  centum 
of  the  total  costs  incurred  during  the  sec- 
ond and  third  years;  and  60  per  centum  each 
year  thereafter. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  co- 
operate with  and  provide  assistance  to  any 
State  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  it  in  the 
development,  administration,  and  enforce- 
ment of  its  Stats  programs.  Such  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  shall  include — 

(1)  technical  assistance  and  training.  In- 
cluding provision  of  necessary  currlcular  and 
Instruction  materials.  In  the  development, 
administration  and  enforcement  of  the  State 
programs;  and 

(2)  assistance  in  preparing  and  maintain- 
ing a  continuing  Inventory  of  surface  min- 
ing and  reclamation  operations  for  each 
State  for  the  purposes  of  evaluating  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  State  programs.  Such 
assistance  shall  Include  all  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  making  available  data 
relevant  to  surface  mining  and  reclamation 
operations  and  to  the  development,  adminis- 
tration, and  enforcement  of  State  programs 
concerning  such  operations. 

research    AND    DEMONSTRATION    PROJECTS 

Sec.  403.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  conduct  and  promote  the  coordination 
and  acceleration  of  research,  studies,  surveys, 
experiments,  and  training  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  In  conducting  the 
activities  authorized  by  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary may  enter  into  contracts  with,  and 
make  grants  to  qualified  institutions,  agen- 
cies, organizations,  and  persons. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  contracts  with,  and  make  grants  to,  the 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions,  and 
other  public  Institutions,  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, and  persons  to  carry  out  demonstra- 
tion projects  involving  the  reclamation  of 
lands  which  have  been  disturbed  by  surface 
mining  operations. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  $5,000,000  annually  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

ANNUAL   REPORT 

Sec.  404.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  an- 
nually to  the  President  and  the  Congress  a 
report  concerning  activities  conducted  by 
him,  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  States 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  Among  other  matters, 
the  Secretary  shall  Include  In  such  report 
recommendations  for  additional  administra- 
tive or  legislative  action  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary and  desirable  to  accompltsb  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  405.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  for  administration 
of  this  Act  and  for  the  purposes  of  section 


228  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jvme  30,  1973, 
the  sum  of  PIO.COO.OOO;  for  each  of  the  next 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  the  sum  of 
$20,000,000;  and  $30,000,000  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter. 

OTHER    FEDERAL    LAWS 

Sec.  406.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  superseding,  amending,  modify- 
ing, or  repealing  existing  State  or  Federal 
law  relating  to  mine  health  and  safety,  and 
air  and  water  quality,  except  as  specifically 
provided  by  this  Act. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect  in  any 
way  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  or  the 
head  of  other  Federal  agencies  under  other 
provisions  of  law  to  Include  In  any  lease, 
license,  permit,  contract,  or  other  Instru- 
ment such  conditions  as  may  be  appropriate 
to  regulate  surface  mining  and  reclamation 
operations  on  lands  under  their  jurisdiction. 

(c)  To  the  greatest  extent  practicable  each 
Federal  agency  shall  cot^era^e  with  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  States  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

SEVERABILITY 

Sec.  407.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
applicability  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of 
this  Act  and  the  application  of  such  provi- 
sion to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 


IN  FAVOR  OF  A  STRONG  PISHING 
INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  fMr.  Treen)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee,  I  have  become  increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  great  potential  of  our 
American  commercial  fishing  Industry — 
and  of  the  inadequate  attention  which 
government  has  paid  to  developing  that 
potential. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believes 
that  every  worthwhile  cause  must  have 
a  lot  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars  thrown  at 
it,  and  I  have  observed  with  dismay  the 
tendency  of  some  industries  to  pay  more 
attention  to  prociuing  Federal  support 
than  to  running  competitive  enterprises. 
I  do  feel,  however,  that  when  a  domestic 
industry  has  legitimate  Interests  which 
may  be  affected  by  negotiations  between 
the  United  States  and  other  govern- 
ments, those  interests  ought  to  be  pro- 
tected. American  citizens  engaged  in  in- 
ternational commerce  have  a  right  to 
look  to  their  Government  to  mitigate 
the  adverse  effects  of  actions  by  other 
nations.  And  the  Federal  Government 
can  be  Instrumental  in  helping  the 
States  to  coordinate  programs  designed 
to  encourage  a  strong  fishing  Industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  known  for  some 
time  the  almost  unlimited  possibilities 
offered  by  the  sea  as  a  source  of  food 
for  the  world's  growing  population.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  present  an- 
nual world  catch,  which  has  doubled 
in  the  last  10  years,  coiUd  be  trebled 
again  without  depleting  future  world  re- 
sources. 

What  is  lacking  is  the  technology  and 
the  industrial  muscle  to  realize  the  full 
potential  of  these  resources.  Where  tech- 
nological advances  have  been  made,  it 
has  frequently  resulted  from  the  efforts 
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and  the  scientific  expertise 
cans.  But  all  too  frequently 
the  commercial  fisheries  of 
tions — Peru.  Japan,  the  Sovlfet 
Communist  China  and  others— fwho 
capitalized  on  the  American 
with  the  enthusiastic  and 
backing    of     their     . 
United  States  has  dropped 
in  worldwide  production  of  fish 
yet  our  consumption  has  increi 
with  our  balance-of-payments 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  t 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
rent  resolution  which  has  b«en 
duced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Eastl 
and   which  I   have   introduc^ 
House.  It  does  not  supplant 
legislation  which  I  have  int: 
will  be  introducing  to  addresi 
the  problems  I  have  mentioned 
it  endorse  a  hand-out  approa:h 
or  any  other  industr>'.  It  does 
formallv  establish  a  national 
favor  of  a  strong  fishing  Indu  stry 
will  raise  to  the  level  of  offldal 
that  which  has  always  been  ir 
the  national  interest:  the  reccgnition 
our  commercial  fisheries  as  an 
sable  national  resource,  which 
key   role  in  solving  intern 
nomic  problems,  and  whose  j 
mast  be  a  factor  in  our  domestjc 
eign  poUcies. 

The    text    of    the 

follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  157 

Whereas  the  position  of  the 
In  world  fisheries  haa  declined 
seventh  place  among  the  major 
tlons; 

Whereas  there  has  been  a 
cllne  In  domestic  production  of 
shellfish  for  the  last  five  years: 

Whereas  our  domestic  fishing 
areas  has  become  obsolete  and 

Whereas  Intensive  foreign  flshldg 
coasts  has  brought  about  declines 
of  a  number  of  species  with  rav 
nomlc  hardship  to  local  domestl; 
dependent  upon  such  stoclcs; 

Whereas  rising  costs  and 
Insurance  rates  have  made 
nonrfCln  some  areas  even  when 
and  Shellfish  are  at  normal  '- 

Wliereaa   assistance   to   fls 
limited  as  contrasted  to  Federa] 
dustihal,    commercial,   and 
terests; 

Whereas  United  States 
successfully  compete  against 
products  in  the  market  because 
foreign  fishing  countries  subsldla  > 
ing  Industry  to  a  greater  extent; 

Whereas  some  60  per  centiim  of 
reqvUrements  of  the  United 
supplied  by  Imports; 

Whereas  the  United  States 
fishing   industry   Is   a  valuable 
source  supplying  employment 
thousands   of  people   In   all  of 
States: 

Whereas  our  fisheries  are  beset 
unsurmountable   production 
problems;  and 

Whereas  certain  of  our  coastal 
fish  are  being  decimated  by 
fleets:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of 
{tfie  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It 
of  the  Congress  that  our  fishing 
afforded    all   support    necessary 
strengthened,  and  all  steps  be 
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vide adequate  protection  for  our  coastal  fish- 
eries against  excessive  foreign  fishing. 

Sbc.  2.  The  Congress  also  recognizes,  en- 
courages, and  Intends  to  support  the  key  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  several  States  for  con- 
servation and  scientific  management  of 
fisheries  resources  within  United  States  ter- 
ritorial waters;  and  in  this  context  the  Con- 
gress particularly  commends  Federal  pro- 
grams designed  to  Improve  coordinated 
protection,  enhancement,  and  scientific 
management  of  all  United  States  fisheries, 
both  coastal  and  distant,  including  presently 
successful  Federal  aid  programs  under  the 
Commercial  Flsnerles,  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1964,  and  the  newly  developing 
Federal-State  fisheries  management  pro- 
grams. 


CRIME  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  President  Nixon  pre- 
sented the  Congress  with  a  broad  pack- 
age of  crime  legislation.  It  includes  a  far 
ranging  revision  of  the  entire  Federal 
criminal  code.  It  calls  for  reinstatement 
of  the  death  penalty  in  certain  limited 
instances,  stiffer  penalties  for  drug  of- 
fenses, and  curtailment  of  probation  and 
suspended  sentences.  It  is,  in  general,  a 
stronger,  tougher  position  on  the  problem 
of  crime. 

We  have  done  so  much  in  this  country 
to  protect  the  individual  from  govern- 
ment, from  society  as  a  whole.  This  is  as 
it  should  be,  and  certainly  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  all  Americans  should 
continue  to  be  protected  to  the  fullest 
extent. 

But  we  must  also  do  more  to  protect 
the  individual  who  is  a  victim  or  a  poten- 
tial victim  of  crime.  We  must  protect  our 
society  from  the  criminal  who  has  no 
regard  for  the  law  and  no  concern  for 
fellow  human  beings. 

Certainly  Congress  will  want  to  debate 
these  proposals  in  depth,  but  this  consid- 
eration should  take  place  without  delay. 
There  are  few  issues  which  concern  my 
constituents  as  much  as  the  threat  of 
crime.  They  know,  as  every  Member  of 
Congress  knows,  that  freedom  from  fear 
is  one  of  the  essential  human  freedoms, 
and  that  freedom  from  fear  is  not  pos- 
sible when  the  threat  of  crime  waits 
around  the  next  corner. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
allow  the  States  to  enact  the  death  pen- 
alty and  a  bill  which  would  increase, 
tighten,  and  toughen  the  penalties  for 
using  a  firearm  in  the  commission  of  a 
crime.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  take  up 
these  bills  and  the  President's  proposals 
at  the  earliest  possible  time  so  that  work 
can  begin  to  protect  our  citizens  from  the 
constant  threat  of  crime. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  any  program 
calling  for  stiffer  penalties  should  also 
call  for  prison  reform.  It  does  no  good  to 
put  more  criminaLs  in  prison  if  the  sys- 
tem itself  returns  a  more  hardened  crim- 
inal to  society  when  his  sentence  is  com- 
pleted. More  emphasis  must  be  put  on 
rehabilitation.  Most  of  this  work  must 
be  done  in  State  prisons  over  which  we 
have  no  control.  But  we  can  provide  the 


leadership.  We  can  chart  a  course  which 
the  States,  hopefully,  will  follow.  I  hope 
the  Judiciarj'  Committee  will  give  serious 
consideration  to  this  matter. 


GAO  REPORT  GIVES  LEGAL  SERV- 
ICES HIGH  MARKS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Biester)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  several  months  and  since  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  dismantling  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  many 
charges  have  been  directed  at  the  Legal 
Services  program  by  those  critical  of  cer- 
tain aspects  of  its  operation. 

It  is  reassuring  to  me  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  in  its  report  made 
public  today,  has  substantiated  the  opin- 
ion held  by  many  of  us  in  Congress  that 
Legal  Services  has  made  a  sound  contri- 
bution to  the  day-to-day  legal  needs  of 
the  poor. 

The  objection  had  been  raised  that 
Legal  Services  lawyers  concentrate  on 
advancing  law-reform  cases,  such  as 
class  actions  and  test-case  litigation,  to 
the  detriment  of  individual -client  cases. 

The  GAO  report,  based  on  a  study 
over  several  months  with  a  view  of  proj- 
ects and  evaluation  reports.  Indicates 
that  the  contrary  is  the  case.  Legal  Ser;?- 
ices  attorneys  are,  in  fact,  so  overbur- 
dened with  meeting  the  basic  legal  needs 
of  the  poor  that  they  have  little  time  to 
direct  toward  reforming  laws  discrimi- 
nating against  the  poor.  The  large  bulk 
of  their  workload  is  simple  representa- 
tion and  advice  without  litigation.  About 
one-quarter  result  In  court  action  and 
less  than  1  percent  go  to  the  appeals 
stage. 

The  report  indicates  that  much  more 
can  be  accomplished  in  righting  unjust 
laws  through  law-reform  activities  rather 
than  individual-client  cases.  However, 
the  Legal  Services  program  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  basic  responsibility  it 
has  to  provide  the  poor  with  a  place  to 
turn  in  time  of  legal  difficulties.  Along 
these  lines,  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that 
the  work  being  done  by  Legal  Services  is 
being  done  in  a  competent  maimer. 
Clients  are  generally  satisfied  with  the 
representation  they  receive  and  judges 
report  the  attorneys  generally  well  pre- 
pared. The  won-lost  record  of  the  attor- 
neys— 72  percent  won,  12  percent  lost, 
with  the  remainder  settled  out  of  court- 
further  attests  to  the  competence,  and 
success,  of  Legal  Services  attorneys. 

I  believe  the  study  by  GAO  clarifies 
what  has  long  been  understood  by  ob- 
servers of  the  Legal  Services  operation: 
As  presently  conceived  and  structured, 
Legal  Services  Is  unable  to  assume  all  the 
responsibilities  it  logically  and  practi- 
cally should.  Based  on  the  GAO  evalua- 
tion, this  problem  has  resulted,  in  part, 
from  the  lack  of  sufficient  program  ob- 
jectives and  direction  from  OEO. 

These  deficiencies  in  the  scope  and 
implementation  of  the  Legal  Services 
program  had  been  recognized  earlier. 
The  solution  is  not  further  to  restrict  or 
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hamper  activities — for  instance,  as  some 
suggest,  by  eliminating  funding  of  back- 
up centers  providing  indispensable  re- 
search and  guidance  in  test-case  efforts — 
but  rather  to  adapt  it  to  meet  the  wide- 
spread and  basic  needs  it  has  so  effec- 
tively revealed  over  the  few  years  it  has 
existed.  Many  of  these  improvements  in 
the  structuring  and  functioning  of  Legal 
Services  have  been  incorporated  into 
legislation  establishing  a  National  Legal 
Services  Corporation.  As  a  cosponsor  of 
such  legislation  in  the  92d  Congress,  and 
again  in  the  93d,  I  commend  the  efforts 
of  my  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Meeds)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger), 
for  their  leadership  on  behalf  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
report  from  GAO  will  help  dispel  many 
of  the  objections  which  have  been  leveled 
against  Legal  Services.  We  can  insure 
that  this  commitment  to  legal  represen- 
tation for  the  poor  will  continue  if  we 
acknowledge  the  creditable  job  it  has  al- 
ready done  and  build  upon  this  by  ad- 
dressing ourselves  to  those  improve- 
ments that  will  allow  it  to  do  even  better. 


NEW  SOCIAL  SERVICES  REGULA- 
TIONS: MORE  WELFARE  AND  LESS 
WORKFARE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill) 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 16,  1973,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  published  the 
proposed  New  Social  Services  Regula- 
tions in  the  Federal  Register.  If  imple- 
mented, this  will  be  the  most  regressive 
step  in  social  legislation  that  I  have  ever 
seen. 

These  regulations  are  so  restrictive 
that  they  would  eliminate  completely  ex- 
isting programs  which  provide  child  pro- 
tective services,  emergency  care,  day 
care,  homemaker  services,  services  to  un- 
married mothers  and  camping  programs 
for  children  throughout  each  State. 

It  means  that  the  working  mother, 
generally  considered  to  be  the  most  suc- 
cessful part  o2  the  child  care  program  in 
both  economic  and  social  terms,  is  in 
jeopardy  of  being  eliminated  from  the 
program. 

Because  under  the  new  regulations,  a 
working  mother  whose  Income  exceeds 
133  percent  of  State  welfare  payments — 
the  poverty  level — is  no  longer  eligible 
for  the  day  care  services;  she  must  re- 
move her  children  from  the  title  rv  pro- 
gram of  the  Social  Security  Act.  For  a 
mother  with  three  children,  the  poverty 
level  Is  $4,000  a  year.  Therefore,  If  she 
earns  more  than  $4,000,  she  can  no  longer 
receive  child  care  service.  So  the  mother 
must  either  pay  about  half  her  salary  for 
tuition  child  care  or  quit  her  job.  Ob- 
viously, she  cannot  afford  to  pay  that 
much  tuition,  which  in  some  States,  like 
Massachusetts,  is  as  much  as  $80  per 
month  per  child.  Her  only  alternative  is 
to  quit  her  job  and  go  back  on  welfare. 

But  the  absurdity  and  illogic  of  pro- 
posed regulations  become  apparent  when 
the  mother  goes  back  on  welfare.  She 


now  becomes  eligible  to  again  receive 
title  rv  child  care.  And  she  can  find  an- 
other job,  while  her  child  returns  to  a 
day  care  center  until  her  income  ex- 
ceeds the  poverty  level.  Then  the  cycle 
repeats  itself. 

FamiUes  or  working  mothers  with 
marginal  income  just  above  the  poverty 
level  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  more  than 
minimal  subsistence.  Paying  for  day  care 
services  is  beyond  the  means  of  these 
families.  The  proposed  regulations  would 
result  in  thousands  of  families  who  have 
been  working  and  independent  to  be- 
come dependent  on  welfare  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  incredulous  to 
me  that  this  administration  which  wants 
more  workfare  and  less  welfare  could 
propose  such  regulations  which  would 
result  only  in  creating  a  greater  de- 
pendency on  welfare. 

The  situation  is  so  illogical  that  it 
defies  credibility.  Yet,  this  is  what  the 
administration  proposes. 

Let  us  look  at  how  these  new  regula- 
tions would  affect  my  own  State  of 
Massachusetts.  If  they  are  left  to  stand, 
the  Commonwealth  will  lose  35  miUion 
potential  Federal  dollars  for  fiscal  year 
1973.  With  the  elimination  of  both  the 
donated  funds  and  Federal  matching 
funds,  Massachusetts  will  lose  a  total  of 
$12  miUion  in  social  services  which  have 
been  authorized  for  fiscal  year  19^4. 

Worse  than  that,  the  proposed  regu- 
lations in  Massachusetts  alone,  would 
wipe  out  day  care  for  900  children  or 
about  one-fourth  of  the  State's  total 
number  of  facilities.  In  Boston,  more 
than  15  percent  of  the  day  care  budget 
would  be  slashed.  To  make  up  for  these 
funds  the  State  would  have  to  raise  State 
taxes,  or  it  could  simply  turn  its  back  on 
the  handicapped,  the  poor,  the  young,  to 
whom  the  State  is  committed  to  serve. 
Neither  alternative  is  very  palatable  to 
the  citizens  of  Massachusetts. 

A  wide  range  of  programs  involving 
services  to  the  elderly,  the  mentally  re- 
tarded and  others  witii  special  needis  are 
likely  to  be  terminated  or  drastically 
reduced  unless  legislative  action  is  taken. 
The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Wel- 
fare estimates  that  $20  milUon  for  serv- 
ices in  the  community  to  31.000  emo- 
tionally disturbed  children,  including  the 
severely  handicapped  and  retarded  as 
well  as  others  who  are  victims  of  abuse 
and  neglect,  are  about  to  go  dovm  the 
drain  as  a  result  of  the  proposed  new 
regulations. 

It  means  a  discontinuation  of  serv- 
ices to  more  than  70,000  people  in  Massa- 
chusetts, mainly  the  elderly  and  chil- 
dren. 

I  firmly  believe  that  these  proposed 
regulations  are  clearly  regressive  and 
would  set  the  country  back  decades  in 
the  area  of  social  progress.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  these  social  services  continue 
and  that  the  present  regulations  remain 
in  effect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  new  regulations 
would  Impose  incalculable  hardships  on 
families,  children,  the  aged,  and  the 
handicapped.  It  would  be  callous.  More 
than  that  it  would  be  cruel  and  inhuman 
to  implement  these  regressive  regula- 
tions which  would  all  but  decimate  the 
nationwide  efforts  to  combat  welfare  de- 


pendency and  a  wide  range  of  other 
social  ills. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
CHILD  ABUSE  PREVENTION  ACT 
OF  1973 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BIA(jGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  tens  of 
thousands  of  innocent  children  in  this 
country  are  willfully  burned,  poisoned, 
sexually  assaulted,  beaten,  or  killed  each 
year  by  parents  and  guardians  entrusted 
with  their  care.  An  estimated  700  to  800 
die  each  year  as  a  result  of  such  mal- 
treatment— that  is  a  rate  of  more  than 
two  deaths  every  day.  In  fact,  more  chil- 
dren die  each  year  at  the  hands  of  abus- 
ing and  neglectful  parents  than  from  any 
childhood  disease  known  to  man. 

New  York  City  serves  as  an  excellent 
example.  The  research  of  Dr.  Vincent 
Fontana,  chairman  of  the  city's  task  force 
on  child  abuse  and  neglect,  indicates  that 
at  least  50  children  perish  in  New  York 
City  each  year  as  a  result  of  parentsil  mal- 
treatment ranging  from  starvation  to  suf- 
focation with  plastic  bags.  Over  10,000 
cases  of  abuse  were  reported  here  last 
year,  and  this,  of  course,  represents  only 
the  top  of  the  iceberg. 

And  what  defense  does  the  child  have 
against  brutal,  senseless  abuse?  Do  we 
offer  him  easy  access  to  relief  in  the 
courts?  Do  we  conduct  programs  of  wide- 
spread public  education  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  relentless  spread  of  this 
scandalous  practice?  Do  we  at  least  devise 
an  adequate,  coordinated  system  of  re- 
porting and  treatment  procedures  aimed 
at  restoring  the  battered  child  to  physical, 
if  not  psychological,  health?  If  the  an- 
swer to  any  of  these  questions  were  yes, 
abuse  and  neglect  might  not  be  the  No.  1 
killer  of  children  in  America  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  not  one  State 
in  the  Union  which  can  claim  to  have 
established  a  successful,  comprehensive 
program  of  caseflnding,  treatment, 
training.  Informational  referral,  and 
prevention  in  the  child  abuse  field.  And 
there  are  seversd  States  whose  basic  re- 
porting laws — requiring  doctors,  nurses, 
coroners,  and  other  appropriate  profes- 
sionals to  report  to  local  authorities  any 
obvious  or  suspected  case  of  abuse-^ 
must  be  termed  pitifully  inadequate  and 
virtually  unenforced.  A  further  example 
of  the  cuiTent  inadequacy  of  State  pro- 
grams is  the  widespread  estimate  among 
experts  in  the  field  that  one  out  of  every 
two  battered  children  dies  after  being 
returned  to  his  parents. 

The  problem,  then,  is  perfectly  clear 
cut:  Annually,  countless  thousands  of 
defenseless  children  are  being  beaten  or 
killed  with  cruel  regularity,  while  no 
lobby  walks  the  Halls  of  Congress  In  their 
interest,  while  no  coordinated  body  of 
statutes  exists  on  the  State  level  to  as- 
sure equal  protection  and  while  not  one 
mention  of  the  words  "child  abuse"  or 
"neglect"  is  to  be  found  in  the  entire 
corpus  of  Federal  law. 

It  is  in  response  to  this  worsening  cri- 
sis that  I  am  introducing  the  National 
Child  Abuse  Prevention  Act  of  1973.  This 
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TTTLK     X CHILD     ABUSE 

"Sec.  1001.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  'Secretary')  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  designated  State  agencies  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  States  and  their  po- 
litical subdivisions  In  developing  and  carry- 
ing out  child  abuse  and  neglect  treatment 
and  prevention  programs  as  provided  In  this 
title. 
"Sec.  1002.  For  purposes  of  this  title — 
"(1)  the  term  'State'  means  the  fifty 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vlrgto 
Islands,  and  Guam:  and 

"(2)  the  term  'designated  State  agency' 
means  an  agency  or  instrumentality  of  a 
State  which  has  been  designated  by  the  chief 
executive  of  such  State  as  responsible  for 
carrying  out  this  Title  in  such  State,  and 
which  has  the  legal  and  administrative 
powers  necessary  to  develop,  submit,  and 
carry  out  (Itself  or  through  arrangements 
with  other  public  or  private  agencies  and 
Instrumentalities)  a  State  chUd  abuse  pre- 
vention plan:  and 

"(3)  the  term  'child  abuse'  has  such 
meaning  as  may  be  given  it  by  or  under 
applicable  State  or  local  laws;  except  that  in 
any  case  it  shall  Include  the  physical  or 
mental  injury,  severe  abuse,  or  maltreat- 
ment of  a  child  under  the  age  of  18  by  a  per- 
son who  is  responsible  for  the  child's  house- 
hold, occurring  under  circumstances  which 
Indicate  that  the  child's  health  or  welfare 
is  harmed  or  threatened  thereby,  as  de- 
termined In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

"Sec.  1003.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums,  not  exceeding  $60,- 
000,000  in  the  aggregate,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  Act.  There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $20  mUlion  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1.  1973  and  $20  million 
for  each  of  the  two  succeedmg  fiscal  years. 

"(b)  Sums  made  available  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  for 
making  grants  to  designated  State  agencies 
which  have  submitted,  and  had  approved  by 
the  Secretary.  State  child  abuse  prevention 
plans  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  section 
1004. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  allocate  the  sums 
made  available  under  subsection  (a)  among 
the  several  States  on  the  basis  of  their  re- 
spective need  for  assistance  in  preventing 
and  otherwise  dealing  with  child  abuse  and 
their  respective  ability  to  utilize  such  as- 
sistance effectively. 

"Sec.  1004.  In  order  for  the  designated 
State  agency  of  a  State  to  qualify  for  assist- 
ance under  this  Title,  such  State  must  have 
In  effect  a  child  abuse  prevention  plan  which 
embodies  a  program  for  effectively  treating 
and  preventing  child  abuse  and  neglect  in 
the  State.  Such  child  abuse  and  neglect  treat- 
ment prevention  plan  shall  not  be  limited 
to  the  following  criteria  and  standards  but 
will  be  required  to: 

"(1)  demonstrate  (A)  that  there  are  In 
effect  throughout  the  State  adequate  State  or 
local  child  abuse  laws  and  related  laws  pro- 
viding for  the  care  and  welfare  of  children,  or 
that  the  State  has  Initiated  and  Is  carrying 
out  a  legislative  program  designed  to  place 
adequate  child  and  (B)  that  such  laws  are 
being  or  will  be  effectively  enforced: 

"(3)  provide  (under  the  child  abuse  laws 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  or  otherwise) 
for  the  reporting  of  Instances  of  child  abuse, 
and  for  effectively  dealing  therewith  through 
appropriate  subsequent  action  and  proceed- 
ings, in  a  manner  complying  with  all  of  the 
conditions  and  requirements  of  section  1006: 
(3)  demonstrate  that  there  are  In  effect 
throughout  the  State,  In  connection  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (1)  and  the  conduct  of  the  activities 
described  in  paragraph  (2),  such  adminis- 
trative procedures,  such  personnel  trained  In 
child  abuse  and  neglect  treatment  or  pre- 
vention, such  training  procedures,  such  In- 


stitutional and  other  facilities  (public  and 
private),  such  provisions  for  obtaining  any 
required  State,  local  and  private  funds,  and 
such  related  programs  and  services  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  assure  that  the 
State  and  its  political  subdivisions  (through 
the  program  embodied  In  the  plan  and  other- 
wise, with  Federal  funds  made  available  un- 
der this  Title)  will  be  able  to  deal  effectively 
with  (and  will  In  fact  deal  effectively  with) 
child  abuse  and  neglect  In  the  State; 

"(4)  provide  that  the  designated  State 
agency  will  make  such  reports.  In  such  form 
and  containing  such  Information,  as  the 
Secretary  may  from  time  to  time  require,  and 
comply  with  such  provisions  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  from  time  to  time  find  necessary 
to  assure  the  correctness  and  verification  of 
such  reports; 

"(5)  provide  for  dissemination  of  Infor- 
mation to  the  general  public  with  respect  to 
the  problems  of  child  abuse  and  neglect,  and 
the  facilities  and  methods  available  to  com- 
bat child  abuse  tmd  neglect;  and 

"(6)  contain  such  other  provisions  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  to  ensure  that  the 
plan  and  the  program  embodied  therein  will 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  achieve  the 
objective  of  preventing  or  eliminating  child 
abuse. 

"Sec.  1005.  (a)  (1)  As  a  condition  of 
the  approval  of  any  State  child  abuse  and 
neglect  treatment  and  prevention  plan,  such 
plan  shall  provide  for  and  require  the  re- 
porting of  cases  of  child  abuse  or  neglect 
ocurrlng  In  the  State,  with  appropriate  pro- 
ceedings and  other  activities  to  deal  with 
cases  of  child  abuse  or  neglect  so  reported 
In  the  manner  specified  In  this  section. 

"(2)  In  any  case  In  which  a  doctor,  nurse, 
schoolteacher,  social  workers,  welfare  work- 
er, medical  examiner,  or  coroner  finds  or  has 
reeison  to  suspect,  on  the  basis  of  a  child's 
physical  or  mental  condition  or  on  the  basis 
of  other  evidence,  that  such  child  Is  or  has 
been  the  victim  of  (or  is  threatened  with) 
child  abuse,  he  shall  promptly  submit  a  full 
report  thereof  to  the  police,  social  service 
administration,  or  judicial  authority  des- 
ignated In  the  State  plan. 

"(3)  Any  doctor,  nurse,  schoolteacher,  so- 
cial worker,  welfare  worker,  medical  exam- 
iner, or  coroner  who  knowingly  and  willfully 
falls  to  report  a  case  of  child  abuse  or  sus- 
pected child  abuse  as  required  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 

"(4)  Any  doctor,  nurse,  schoolteacher,  so- 
clsJ  worker,  welfare  worker,  medical  exam- 
iner, or  coroner  who  In  good  faith  submits  a 
report  under  subsection  (a)  or  participates 
In  the  making  of  such  a  report  shall  have 
Immunity  from  any  civil  or  criminal  liabil- 
ity which  might  otherwise  be  Incurred  or 
Imposed  on  acconut  of  his  submitting  or  par- 
ticipating in  the  making  of  such  report. 

"(b)(1)  If  the  individual  making  a  re- 
port with  respect  to  any  child  under  sub- 
section (a)  determines  that  an  emergency 
Is  Involved,  he  may  (subject  to  paragraph 
(2)  hold  the  child  In  temporary  custody  of 
another  person  or  agency,  pending  action 
based  on  such  report,  in  order  to  protect 
the  chUd's  health  and  welfare  and  prevent 
further  abuse. 

"(2)  Unless  applicable  State  or  local  law 
specifically  provides  otherwise,  no  child  shall 
be  held  in  or  transferred  to  temporary  ctis- 
tody  under  paragraph  (1)  except  under  an 
order  issued  by  a  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction pursuant  to  a  petition  filed  by  the 
Individual  making  such  report.  Any  such 
order  shall  Include  a  finding  by  the  court 
that  the  person  or  agency  In  whose  custody 
the  child  would  be  placed  Is  competent  to 
care  for  such  child  during  whatever  period 
is  specified  In  the  order. 

"(3)  Any  report  made  under  subsection 
(a),  and  any  petition  filed  or  order  issued 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  with 
respect  to  a  child  who  Is  alleged  to  be  the 
victim  of  child  abuse,  may  Include  and 
apply  to  any  other  child  or  children  living 
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in  the  same  household  and  under  the  same 
care  if  it  is  shovim  that  such  other  child  or 
children  may  be  or  become  the  victim  of 
similar  abuse. 

"(c)  (1)  The  police,  social  service  adminis- 
tration, or  judicial  authority  to  which  a  re- 
port of  child  abuse  or  suspected  child  abuse 
Is  submitted  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
promptly  mvestigate  the  matters  tavolved 
and.  If  it  determines  that  child  abuse  has 
probably  occurred  or  is  threatened,  shall 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  bring  the  matter 
before  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  for 
appropriate  action  in  order  to  protect  the 
child's  health  and  welfare,  and  prevent  fur- 
ther abuse  of  the  child.  The  court  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  one  or  more  legal  repre- 
sentatives for  the  child,  consider  in  evidence 
the  results  of  any  medical  examinations  (In- 
cluding color  photographs  showing  the  in- 
juries received ) ,  require  psychiatric  exami- 
nations of  the  parents  or  other  persons 
charged  with  the  abuse,  and  expedite  any 
appeal  which  may  be  filed  by  the  child's 
legal  representative. 

"Sec.  1006.  The  police,  social  service  ad- 
ministration, or  Judicial  authority  to  which 
a  report  of  child  abuse  or  suspected  child 
abuse  Is  submitted  as  described  in  section 
1005(a)  shall  Inunediately  refer  such  report 
to  the  designated  State  agency,  which  (after 
depositing  a  copy  In  Its  files  in  the  Interest 
of  developing  and  malntaintog  a  coordinated 
and  accessible  central  registry  for  use  in 
carrying  out  its  child  abuse  and  neglect 
treatment  prevention  program)  shall  in  turn 
submit  such  report  to  the  Secretary  for  use 
by  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  In 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare.  The  Information  contained  In  all 
such  reports  so  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
shall  be  kept  strictly  confidential  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, but  summaries  which  cannot  result  in 
the  identification  of  individuals  with  partic- 
ular cases  shall  be  prepared  and  published 
in  order  to  Inform  Interested  persons  with 
respect  to  national  trends. 

"Sec  1007.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  this  title. 


HOUSE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
COST  AND  AVAHiABrLITY  OF  FOOD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Matsunaca  and  I,  together  with  53  co- 
sponsors,  are  today  introducing  a  House 
resolution  which  would  create  a  Select 
Committee  on  the  Cost  and  AvailabUlty 
of  Food.  This  committee,  which  would 
be  bipartisan  In  nature,  would  exist 
only  during  the  93d  Congress  and  would 
conduct  a  comprehensive  Investigation  of 
all  factors  infiuencing  and  pertaining  to 
the  high  cost  of  food  to  the  American 
consumer.  At  the  conclusion  of  Its  study, 
it  would  make  specific  findings,  conclu- 
sions, and  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  on  ways  to  pre- 
vent high  food  prices  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  establishment  of  spe- 
cial House  committees  should  only  be 
undertaken  in  the  most  extraordinary 
of  circumstances.  I  submit  that  the 
American  consumer  is  now  confronted  by 
a  national  food  price  emergency  which 
justifies  the  creation  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Cost  and  Availability  of 
Pood.  Food  prices  today  in  many  major 
commodity  areas — particularly  meat — 
are  the  highest  in  our  history.  No  amount 


of  rhetoric  by  apologists  for  the  food  in- 
dustry and  no  statistical  sleight  of  hand 
and  assurances  of  normalcy  by  the  ad- 
ministration can  alter  the  fact  that  mil- 
lions of  housewives  can  no  longer  feed 
their  families  three  nutritious  meals, 
7  days  a  week. 

The  incredibly  high  prices  of  food  smd 
the  failure  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
deal  wath  the  problem  are  a  classic  and 
tragic  example  of  the  powerlessness  of 
consumers  in  the  marketplace  and  before 
the  Government.  As  a  reaction  to  sky- 
rocketing meat  and  other  food  prices, 
consumers  across  the  country  are  now 
engaged  in  boycotts  and  other  direct  ac- 
tion to  bring  prices  down — and  the  ranks 
of  the  protesters  are  growing  even  more 
quickly  than  the  price  of  food. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  even  the  protesters 
know  that  their  boycotts  can  have  a 
permanent  effect  on  food  prices  only  if 
Government  undertakes  a  major  reform 
of  the  Nation's  food  marketing  system.  It 
is  a  system  that  is  archaic  and  inefficient. 
It  is  a  system  that  victimizes  small  family 
farmers  just  as  often  as  it  victimizes 
consumers.  Accordingly,  Congress  must — 
once  and  for  all — dig  out  the  facts  about 
high  food  prices  and  separate  the  myth 
from  the  reality  as  to  the  causes  of  and 
cures  for  these  prices. 

The  select  committee  would  seek  to 
define  the  various  important  factors  in- 
fiuencing the  availability  and  cost  of  food 
and  the  behavior  and  structure  of  the 
food  Industry.  It  would  make  findings 
and  recommendations  regarding  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  food  Industry;  farm -whole- 
sale-retail price  spreads;  the  needs  of 
consumers  and  farmers  and  the  effect  on 
prices  of  U.S.  trade  policies  and  Govern- 
ment purchases  and  regulation  of  food. 
The  committee  might  be  patterned  after 
and  pursue  the  objectives  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Food  Marketing — estab- 
lished in  1964  by  President  Johnson  and 
on  which  I  served — whose  many  excel- 
lent but  unheeded  recommendations  re- 
quire reinvestigation  and  updating. 

Based  on  my  service  on  the  Food 
Marketing  Commission  and  recent  dis- 
cussions with  experts  In  this  area,  I  am 
convinced  that  there  is  a  permanent  so- 
lution to  the  food  price  dilemma  and  that 
we  can,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  pro- 
vide consumers  with  an  adequate  supply 
of  food  at  reasonable  prices  and  still  al- 
low farmers  to  earn  a  fair  return  on  their 
invested  capital.  It  is  my  view  that  a 
meaningful  solution  can  best  be  devel- 
oped and  implemented  by  a  special 
House  panel  for  the  following  reasons: 

The  job  of  Investigating  high  food 
prices  and  recommending  long-range  so- 
lutions requires  a  concentration  of  effort 
and  slngle-mlndedness  of  purpose  that 
Is  unlikely  to  be  achieved  by  any  exist- 
ing House  committee; 

Findings,  recommendations  and  con- 
clusions by  a  congressional  panel  stand 
the  best  chance  of  being  translated 
quickly  into  remedial  and  salutary  leg- 
islatlcm ; 

Members  of  Congress  represent  the  full 
spectrum  of  views  on  the  causes  of  and 
cures  for  high  food  prices  and  stand 
closest  to  the  concerns  of  the  American 
buying  public; 

The  administration  has  demonstrated 
Its  unwillingness  or  inability  to  deal  with 


this  crisis  and  has  a  long  record  of  ig- 
noring the  recommendations  of  its  own 
study  groups; 

A  congressional  panel  could  assume 
this  responsibility  without  the  bureau- 
cratic entanglements  and  costs  often  as- 
sociated with  an  administrative  advisory 
group. 

There  already  exists,  on  the  public 
record,  a  wealth  of  material  on  how  to 
resolve  the  present  dilemma,  but  addi- 
tional in-depth  investigation  is  neces- 
sary. That  vital  task  would  best  be  ac- 
complished by  a  congressional  unit  with 
a  broader-based  orientation  or  constitu- 
ency than  is  offered  by  any  of  the  exist- 
ing committees  of  the  House.  A  select 
House  committee — which  would  operate 
only  during  the  93d  Congress — could,  I 
am  convinced,  do  a  responsible  job  for 
the  consumers  and  agricultural  interests 
alike  and  reflect  great  credit  on  the 
House  as  an  institution  that  is  capable 
of  moving  swiftly  and  effectively. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
follows : 

H.  Res.  321 

Resolution  creating  a  select  committee  to 
conduct  an  Investigation  of  matters  af- 
fecting. Influencing,  and  pertaining  to  the 
cost  and  availability  of  food  to  the  Ameri- 
can consumer 

Whereas  retail  food  prices  have  risen  33  7o 
during  the  past  8  years  and  16Tt  during  the 
past  four  years: 

Whereas  farm  prices  In  February  1973 
were  22%  higher  than  In  February  1972; 

Whereas  livestock  prices  rose  11.5%  from 
January  to  February,  to  a  level  27.4%  above 
February  1972; 

Whereas,  in  the  combined  category  of 
meats,  poultry  and  fish,  wholesale  prices  In 
February  were  5.4%  above  January  and 
17.3%  above  February  1972: 

Whereas  government  economists  are  now 
predicting  an  Incresise  In  retail  food  prices 
for  1973  In  excess  of  6.5';'c — the  largest  an- 
nual Increase  In  22  years: 

Whereas  federal  regulation  and  manage- 
ment of  the  nation's  food  marketing  system 
has  faUed,  on  a  continuing  and  systematic 
basis,  to  provide  consumers  with  food  at  rea- 
sonable prices  and  farmers  with  a  fair  re- 
turn on  Invested  capital; 

Whereas  government  trade  policies  and 
purchases  of  food  Infiuence  the  cost  of  food 
to  consiuners; 

Whereas  It  Is  In  the  long  range  best  In- 
terests of  both  consumers  and  farmers  for 
there  to  be  an  abundant,  wholesome  and 
reasonably-priced  food  supply:  and 

Whereas  the  rate  of  Increase  in  retail  food 
prices  disrupts  the  fair  and  efficient  func- 
tioning of  our  market  system  and  is  unac- 
ceptable to  and  a  hardship  on  the  American 
consumer:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  there  is  hereby  created  a 
select  committee,  to  be  known  as  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  Cost  and  AvailabUlty  of 
Food,  to  be  composed  of  12  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  be  appK>lnted 
by  the  Speaker,  one  of  whom  he  shall  desig- 
nate as  Chairman,  Any  vacancy  occurring 
in  the  membership  of  the  committee  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  In  which  the  orig- 
inal appointment  was  made. 

The  committee  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  Investigation 
of  all  matters  affecting,  influencing,  and  per- 
taining to  the  cost  and  availability  of  food 
to  the  American  consumer.  Such  investiga- 
tion shaU  include,  but  shall  not  be  limited 
to. 

The    production,    processing,    marketing, 
merchandising,  advertising,  labeling,  and  re- 
tailing of  food  products  for  sale  to  the  con- 
sumer; 
The   profits,    price   spreads,   productivity. 
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market  structTire,  and  competition 
ments  of  the  food  Industry; 

The  trade  policies,   practices 
services,  and  organization  of 
the  Federal  level  and,   to  the 
eSect  Interstate  commerce,  at 
local  levels.  afTectlng,  Influencliig 
talnlng  to  the  cost  and  avallabfllty 
to  the  consumer. 

No  proposed  legislation  shall 
to  the  committee,  and  the 
not  have  legislative  jurisdiction, 

For  the  purp)ose  of  carrying 
lutlon  the  committee,  or  any 
thereof  authorized  by  the  conun 
hearings.  Is  authorized  to  sit 
Ject  to  clause  31   of  Rule  XI 
of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
present  Congress  at  such  times 
within    the    United    States, 
Commonwealth  or  possession 
er  the  House  is  In  session,  has 
had  adjourned,  to  hold  such 
to   require,   by   subpena   or 
attendance  and  testimony  of  su^h 
and  the  production  of  such  bopks 
correspondence,  memorandums 
documents    as    it   deems 
that  neither  the  committee  nor 
mlttee  thereof  may  sit  while 
meeting  unless  special  leave  to 
been   obtained   from   the   Hous  t. 
may   be   Issued   under  the  slgnf  ture 
chairman  of  the  committee  or 
of   the   committee   designated 
may  be  served  by  any  person 
such  chairman  or  member. 

The  committee  shall  report 
as   soon   as   practicable   during 
Congress  the  results  of  its  Inv 
study,  together  with  such  findings 
slons  and  recommendations  as 
visable.  Any  such  report  which  li 
the  House  is  not  in  session  s^eiII 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Califbmla.  Mr 
Speaker,  it  is  ironic  that  a  nation  as 
wealthy,  as  technologically  so]  )histicated, 
and  as  socially  advanced  as  our  own 
should  be  facing  an  emergenty  with  re- 
spect to  the  most  basic  of  human  needs — 
the  cost  and  availability  of  foo  1.  While  we 
sell  huge  quantities  of  wheat  and  agricul- 
tural products  to  other  natiois,  balanc- 
ing trade  deficits,  spreading  international 
good  will  and  bolstering  ths  domestic 
economy,  wholesale  prices  on  basic  food 
commodities  have  risen  dramatically  in 
the  last  year  with  flour  up  $7  percent, 
eggs  up  47  percent,  broilers  up  52  per- 
cent, steers  up  64  percent,  com  up  33 
percent,  and  wheat  up  64  percent.  It  is 
projected  that  the  Americar  consumer 
will  be  paying  6.5  percent  mo  re  for  food 
in  1973,  than  in  1972. 

At  a  time  v;hen  we  have  ji  st  ended  a 
long,  drawn-out  war  once  just  fled  on  the 
grounds  that  we  could  afford  both  "gims 
and  butter,"  we  are  now  be  ng  told  to 
pull  in  our  belts  and  to  es  t  meatless 
meals.  These  recent,  tremendous  in- 
creases in  the  price  of  food  st  rlkes  at  all 
levels  of  society,  hitting  the  poor,  the 
aged,  and  those  on  fixed  Incoi  nes  partic- 
ularly hard. 

In  light  of  this  critical  situation,  I 
support  the  establishment  cf  a  Select 
Committee  on  the  Cost  and  Availability 
of  Pood.  We  can  no  longer  ignore  or  at- 
tempt to  deal  piecemeal  with  a  problem 
of  this  scope  and  intensitj .  A  select 
committee  can  give  this  problem  the 
attention  and  focus  it  deserve! i. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  S  >eaker,  our 
colleagues,  Messrs.  RosenthaI  and  Mat- 
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In  all  seg- 


suNAGA,  deserve  the  support  of  all  of  lis 
for  their  proposal  to  establish  a  Select 
Committee  on  the  Cost  and  Availability 
of  Pood. 

Creation  of  this  panel  could  well  be  the 
decisive  first  step  in  a  successful  cam- 
paign against  runaway  food  prices.  The 
consumers  of  America  would  no  doubt 
be  pleased  that  at  last  somebody  some- 
where In  Government  was  really  doing 
something  substantial  to  protect  their 
interests. 

As  the  resolution  which  our  colleagues 
are  offering  this  afternoon  notes,  previ- 
ous Pederal  attempts  at  regulating  the 
food  marketing  system  have  "failed  to 
provide  consumers  with  food  at  reason- 
able prices  and  farmers  with  a  fair  re- 
turn on  invested  capital." 

Today,  of  course,  the  problem  is  more 
acute  than  ever,  with  farm  product  and 
wholesale  food  prices  rising  at  an  ever 
more  alarming  rate.  The  proposed  com- 
mittee would  have  necessarily  broad  au- 
thority to  look  into  "all  matters  affect- 
ing, influencing  and  pertaining  to  the  cost 
and  availability"  of  food  and  food  prod- 
ucts. Before  going  out  of  existence  at  the 
end  of  next  year,  the  committee  would 
be  expected  to  submit  recommendations 
to  the  House,  including  proposals  for 
remedial  legislation. 

I  doubt  that  any  easy  solutions  will  be 
found.  We  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
3.2-percent  increase  in  food  costs  during 
February  coming  on  the  heels  of  a  2.7- 
percent  boost  in  January  translates  into 
an  annual  rate  approaching  36  percent. 
In  Itself,  this  might  be  enough  to  drive 
many  people  into  searching  for  a  food 
substitute.  But  some  commodities  are  al- 
ready being  priced  up  at  an  even  steeper 
rate,  such  as  broilers,  steers,  and  wheat — 
all  up  more  than  50  percent  over  the  past 
12  months. 

Ultimately,  the  only  realistic  answer 
could  be  a  mandatory  freeze  of  at  least 
selected  commodities.  Some,  I  might  add, 
would  go  a  good  deal  further  than  that. 
Last  week,  for  example,  the  oflQcers  of 
district  No.  3,  of  the  International  Union 
of  Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine  Work- 
ers, AFL-CIO,  urged  Congress  to  con- 
sider enactment  of  a  90-day  freeze  on 
all  food  prices,  followed  by  a  system  of 
controls. 

I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  go  as  far  as 
recommended  by  these  leaders  of  the 
lUEW.  Yet  I  sympathize  entirely  with 
their  sense  of  frustration  and  anger  over 
the  distress  of  union  members  unable  to 
keep  up  with  spiraling  food  costs. 

The  Rosenthal-Matsimaga  plan  will 
at  least  start  us  on  the  road  toward  some 
answers,  however  hard,  to  this  pressing 
human  dilemma. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
characterize  the  continuing  problem  of 
rocketing  food  prices  as  a  national  emer- 
gency— while  certainly  true — falls  short 
of  adequately  describing  the  plight  of  the 
individual  consumer.  We  are  quite  liter- 
ally faced  in  Denver — as  elsewhere 
throughout  the  country — with  people 
who  are  unable  to  buy  the  groceries  they 
need  to  provide  adequate  meals  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  The  let- 
ters we  have  received  are  frightening — 
almost  reminiscent  of  the  runaway  Infla- 
tion of  Europe  in  the  1930's: 


Elsie  C.  Ballard  of  Denver  writes: 
Every  Item  In  our  local  chain  store  food 
market  was  raised  In  price  this  past  week- 
end. For  example,  boneless  roast  $1.73  lb  to 
$1.93.  whole  fryers  $.28  lb  to  $.33.  package 
of  cheese  $.60  to  $.65. 

And  from  Maxwell  Thomas  of  Denver: 
The  following  Is  simply  a  reminder  of  the 
cost  increases  In  the  food  I  buy.  They  are 
only  a  sample.  In  May  1971  regular  ground 
beef  (the  cheapest  grade)  went  from  48*  to 
59e  a  lb.  On  Feb.  18th.  1973  I  bought  a  pound 
of  the  same  grade  at  72<  a  lb.,  on  Feb.  22nd 
a  pound  of  the  same  was  79< — the  good  Lord 
knows  what  It  will  be  this  week.  In  1972 
powdered  milk  was  about  lOt  a  quart.  It  Is 
now  about  \At.  We  have  been  asked  to  sub- 
stitute cheese  for  meat — Imitation  cheese 
has  gone  from  69«  to  69^  in  the  past  yeai^— 
any  higher  and  what  do  we  substitute? 

Now.  there  Is  no  question  that  the 
problem  is  complex.  We  are  told  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  supply  and  demand,  aggra- 
vated by  the  world  food  market  situation 
and  dollar  devaluation.  If  such  Is  the 
case,  there  Is  certainly  room  for  a  review 
and  reform  of  the  Nation's  entire  food 
marketing  system.  The  Select  Committee 
on  the  Cost  and  Availability  of  Pood  pro- 
posed today  is  a  start. 

But  there  are  too  many  people  who  can- 
not wait.  Immediate  short-term  relief  is 
necessary.  If  It  takes  a  consumer  meat 
boycott,  if  it  takes  an  immediate  price 
freeze.  If  it  takes  the  repeal  of  import 
quotas,  then  lets  get  on  with  it.  The  con- 
sumer can  no  longer  bear  this  burden. 
I  cannot  agree  more  with  the  Denver 
citizen  who  recently  wrote,  "In  the 
meantime  a  person  has  to  live." 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  resolution  to  establish  a  Select 
Committee  on  the  Cost  and  Availability 
of  Pood,  I  would  like  to  commend  my 
able  colleagues  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Rosenthal)  and  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsttnaga)  for  reserving  this  time  to- 
day to  discuss  a  vitally  important  prob- 
lem which  affects  and  concerns  all  of 
us — the  rising  cost  of  food.  I  find  it  in- 
comprehensible that,  with  the  resources 
this  country  has,  we  cannot  insure  an 
adequate  supply  of  food  at  reasonable 
prices.  In  the  past  8  years,  the  American 
consumer  has  been  hit  with  a  33-percent 
Increase  In  the  cost  of  food,  and  in  the 
past  year,  with  an  Increase  greater  than 
any  for  the  past  20  years.  The  Federal 
Government  simply  has  not  shouldered 
Its  responsibility  to  see  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  the  food  supplies  they 
need  at  prices  they  can  afford.  The  select 
committee  that  we  are  proposing  can 
provide  the  vehicle  for  focusing  the  im- 
mediate attention  of  the  House  on  the 
need  to  combat  rising  food  costs  and  can 
help  to  determine  a  comprehensive  Fed- 
eral policy  for  dealing  with  this  problem 
on  both  a  short-  and  long-term  basis. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  the  critical  im- 
portance of  this  Issue;  the  American  peo- 
ple have  reached  the  limits  of  their  pa- 
tience and  of  their  pocketbooks  and  are 
rightly  demanding  action  on  every  front. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Monday  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  sponsor  an  emergency 
meeting  in  New  York  between  tri-State 
public  oflScials  and  representatives  from 
the  food  industry  to  discuss  the  high 
costs  of  food  and  the  means  for  relief. 
I  was  convinced  at  this  meeting  that  the 
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major  responsibility  for  reducing  food 
costs,  providing  relief  for  both  the  con- 
sumer and  the  industry,  rests  with  the 
Pederal  Government.  A  transcript  of  this 
meeting  Is  being  prepared,  and  I  will  be 
submitting  it  for  the  Record.  The  Select 
Committee  on  the  Cost  and  Availability 
of  Pood  would  be  authorized  to  study  all 
aspects  affecting  and  influencing  the 
cost  and  availability  of  food,  whether 
that  be  the  flow  of  food  grown  here  to 
other  countries,  the  market  structure  and 
competition  within  the  food  industry  or 
Government  regulation  of  productivity, 
and  this  is  the  kind  of  intensive  investi- 
gation we  need  if  we  are  to  develop  a 
policy  for  insuring  an  abundant,  whole- 
some, reasonably  priced  supply  of  food. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  in  dis- 
cussing the  need  for  a  congressional  in- 
quiry into  the  spiraling  cost  of  food. 

I  have  cosponsored  Mr.  Rosenthal's 
legislation  today  which  would  establish  a 
Select  Committee  on  the  Cost  and  AvaU- 
ability  of  Food.  I  think  the  need  for  an 
in-depth  look  into  this  question  is  ap- 
parent, and  the  establishment  of  this 
select  committee,  which  would  exist  only 
during  the  93d  Congress,  would  be  a  ma- 
jor step  in  helping  us  to  develop  some 
solutions  to  this  problem. 

Everywhere  I  go,  througout  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  New  Jersey, 
people  are  talking  with  justified  alarm 
about  the  spiraling  cost  of  food. 

The  continuing  problem  of  ever-In- 
creasing food  prices  is  hurting  everyone. 
In  my  district,  for  instance,  one  woman 
has  taken  up  babysitting  to  help  the 
family  food  budget — but  she  Is  still  im- 
able  to  provide  meat  for  the  table.  Many 
others  are  planning  to  participate  in  a 
national  boycott  of  meat  in  an  effort  to 
force  the  prices  down.  More  painful  still 
are  the  reports  I  receive  from  senior  citi- 
zens who  are  only  eating  two  meals  each 
day,  because  their  limited  Incomes  can- 
not stretch  enough  to  meet  these  in- 
creased prices  for  food. 

During  the  past  8  years,  retaU  food 
prices  have  risen  by  33  percent.  In  Janu- 
ary 1973,  a  typical  American  family's 
annual  food  bill  jumped  by  2.7  percent, 
the  largest  increase  since  the  Govern- 
ment began  keeping  records  In  1947. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  reasons  I 
am  joining  Mr.  Rosenthal  in  sponsoring 
this  legislation. 

Two  recent  editorials  in  newspapers  in 
the  Third  Congressional  District  of  New 
Jersey  point  out  just  how  critical  this 
problem  has  become.  For  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues,  I  am  placing  these  edito- 
rials In  the  Record.  One  Is  from  the  Long 
Branch  Daily  Record,  and  the  other  Is 
from  the  Colonial  News,  of  Freehold  N.J. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Long  Branch  (N.J.)  Dally  Record, 
Mar.  16. 19731 
Those  RisrNc  Pood  Costs 

The  Trenton  Diocese,  which  embraces  all 
of  Monmouth  and  Ocean  Counties,  as  weU 
as  Mercer  County,  Is  the  only  diocese  In 
New  Jersey  which  Is  observing  meatless  Fri- 
days during  the  Lenten  season. 

Other  dioceses  are  observing  meatless  days 
only  on  Ash  Wednesday  and  Good  Friday. 

However  there  may  be  a  great  many  meat- 


less days  In  Monmouth  County  and  in  the 
rest  of  the  nation,  but  It  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  observance  of  penitential 
rites. 

Thursday's  edition  of  the  Record  described 
the  plight  of  an  Atlantic  Highlands  house- 
wife, who  has  taken  up  babysitting  to  supple- 
ment her  Income  but  who  stUl  Is  unable  to 
provide  meat  for  the  table. 

She  organized  a  group  of  her  friends  to 
picket  food  markets  in  the  area,  starting 
yesterday,  to  urge  housewives  to  boycott 
the  meat  counters  In  their  department 
stores. 

Her  effort  may  have  some  effect  on  some 
of  the  stores,  but  just  plain  arithmetic  has 
been  enough  to  have  started  a  boycott  of 
meat  by  a  great  many  famUles. 

The  cost  of  meat  broke  the  $1  barrier 
years  ago  and  now  It  Is  threatening  to  break 
the  $2  barrier.  Even  chicken,  which  Is  a 
favorite  food  for  serious  dieters,  is  at  a  rec- 
ord price  level. 

The  Cost  of  Living  Council  reviewed  a 
staff  report  on  ways  and  means  to  freeze 
livestock  and  meat  prices  at  a  meeting  on 
March  6,  but  even  then,  such  a  move  would 
have  brought  little  relief.  For  families  to 
make  ends  meet  on  their  food  budgets,  a 
rollback  In  prices  is  needed  and  that  Is  be- 
coming an  economic  Impossibility. 

A  supermarket  association  reports  that 
meat  purchases  were  off  about  ten  per  cent 
last  week  and  when  this  week's  figures  are 
tallied.  It  Is  likely  that  the  decrease  In 
meat  piu-chases  may  be  even  more. 

Price  controls  are  unlikely  during  the 
President's  Phase  III  program.  A  decrease  In 
the  purchase  of  meat  is  the  only  factor  which 
can  put  downward  pressure  on  wholesale 
and  farm  prices. 

There  are  two  answers  to  the  food  price 
crisis,  a  leveling  off  of  meat  consumption  or 
an  increase  In  the  supply  of  meat  through 
Imports.  Both  are  based  on  the  economic  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  the  only  sound  basis 
for  governing  prices. 

But  the  problem  becomes  even  more  com- 
plex In  the  face  of  the  fact  that  President 
Nixon  lifted  embargoes  on  meat  Imports  from 
Australia  and  other  countries  last  year. 

Unfortunately  the  meat-exporting  coun- 
tries had  found  other  markets  when  the  ban 
was  first  imposed. 

The  rising  cost  of  food  Is  having  an  effect 
on  restaurant  dining,  where  the  coets  of 
meat,  combined  with  the  overhead  costs 
which  accompany  operation  of  a  business, 
are  making  the  price  of  meat  courses 
expensive. 

Housewives  have  a  legitimate  protest  when 
living  costs  rise  faster  than  their  paychecks 
but  the  real  victims  of  an  expanding  econ- 
omy are  pensioners,  widows  and  others  who 
are  living  on  fixed  Incomes.  They  face  not 
only  the  problem  of  food  coets  but  Increases 
In  rents  and  other  factors  In  the  cost  of 
living  Index. 

However,  there  are  some  bright  spots  on 
the  economic  horizon.  Many  Monmouth 
County  communities  are  reporting  decreases 
In  the  municipal  purposes  tax  because  of 
the  benefits  gained  through  revenue  sharing. 

At  the  same  time,  the  municipalities  are 
able  to  absorb  some  of  the  jobless  corps  Into 
Jobs  In  police  departments  and  local  agencies. 

Welfare  wlU  take  on  a  new  look  if  Con- 
gress can  be  made  to  see  the  light  with  more 
Incentives  for  dole  cUents  to  accept  gainful 
employment. 

If  the  tax  burden  can  be  reduced  to  a  live- 
able level,  the  pocketbooks  which  are  feeling 
the  pinch  In  rising  costs  may  be  a  little  fuller. 

There  Is  no  easy  answer  to  a  comfortable 
economy  for  all  levels  of  society. 

And  there  are  many  bidden  factors  at  work 
which  are  placing  a  biirden  upon  the  entire 
nation,  such  as  the  attack  upon  the  dollar 
by  European  nations,  a  long-time  unfavor- 
able balance  of  trade  which  was  bidden  by 


an  artificial  legislated  economy  and  the  re- 
talltory  measures  taken  by  foreign  countries 
against  the  barrier  of  the  tariff. 

We  are  suffering  through  a  rising  cost  of 
living,  but  figures  indicate  a  decrease  in 
the  Jobless  rate,  measures  are  being  taken 
by  the  Administration  to  make  the  dollar 
competitive  on  the  foreign  market  and  the 
hope  of  the  future  Is  In  a  leveling  off  of  the 
economy  into  a  stable  and  effective  trading 
power. 

There  have  been  many  hours  of  economic 
darkness  In  the  history  of  the  U.S.  but  each 
as  been  followed  by  the  dawn  of  a  new  era. 

For  those  who  suffered  through  the  de- 
pression of  the  early  '308,  hardship  Is  nothing 
new.  The  only  difference  Is  that  few  people 
are  laughing  their  way  though  economic 
stress  as  they  did  In  the  '30s. 

[From  the  Colonial  News,  N.J.,  Mar.  14.  1973J 
EvEBTONE's  Talking  About  Food  Price  Curbs 

The  rise  in  food  prices  is  one  of  the  most 
critical  problems  facing  the  United  States  of 
America,  but  recent  dialogue  on  the  subject 
In  Washington  unfortunately  has  taken  a 
comic  opera  turn. 

There  was,  for  example,  the  wild  thrust  by 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz  the  other 
day.  Mr.  Butz  Insisted  even  before  the  figures 
were  published  that  the  press  would  distort 
figures  showing  an  unusually  high  rise  In 
the  price  of  food  during  January  by  multi- 
plying the  monthly  figure  by  12  to  get  an  in- 
ordinately high  annual  total.  Under  pressure, 
Washington  spokesmen  were  forced  to  ad- 
mit ruefully  the  following  day  that  they 
themselves  sometimes  extrapolate  figiires 
they  consider  favorable  for  12-month  totals. 

In  much  the  same  category  as  Mr.  Butz' 
outburst  was  the  Marie  Antoinette-like  sug- 
gestion by  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman 
Arthur  Bums  that  if  housewives  are  out- 
raged about  the  high  prices  of  meat  "let 
them  eat  cheese"  one  day  a  week.  It  might 
save  a  little  on  the  food  budget,  but  eating 
cheese  Is  hardly  the  cure  for  inflation  at  the 
marketplace.  On  still  another  front  George 
Meemy,  president  of  the  AFL-CIO,  advocated 
strict  government  controls  of  food  prices, 
down  to  raw  agricultural  products.  Ironically, 
labor  exposes  wage  and  price  controls  gen- 
erally and  the  history  of  controls  on  food 
products  Is  one  of  black  marketeering  and 
profiteering. 

The  widespread  concern  over  the  price  of 
food  is  well  taken.  What  the  housewife  pays 
at  the  marketplace  has  a  direct  relationship 
to  the  success  or  the  failure  of  Phase  lU 
economic  controls,  the  size  of  the  wage  con- 
tracts that  will  be  negotiated  by  more  than 
6  million  American  workers  In  1973 — and 
perhaps  even  on  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  China  whose  pur- 
chases of  American  food  have  an  effect  on 
Its  prices. 

The  Administration  has  taken  some  posi- 
tive steps  to  curb  rising  grocery  prices.  It 
has  eliminated  export  subsidies,  permitted 
more  Imports  of  meat  and  released  Idled 
land  for  farming.  Unfortunately,  these  meas- 
ures take  time  to  become  effective. 

On  a  longer  range  scale,  the  Administra- 
tion also  Is  on  solid  ground.  It  is  moving  to 
reduce  the  federal  tinkering  with  the  eco- 
nomics of  farming  and  food  prices  through 
such  things  as  withdrawing  from  the  direct 
subsidy  and  land  management  programs,  and 
by  refusing  to  spend  money  on  outdated 
farm  agencies  and  fuctlons.  If  the  President 
succeeds  In  these  efforts,  the  United  States 
will  have  taken  a  large  step  toward  more 
competition  In  the  marketplace — the  surest 
formxHa  known  for  maintaining  quality  and 
lowering  prices. 

If  the  housewife  wants  to  give  the  Admin- 
istration support,  after  she  complains  to  her 
local  store  about  the  price  of  food,  she  might 
write  to  her  congressman,  suggesting  that 
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she  Is  fed  up  wltb  paying  twice  foi 
price  of  food — once  at  the  grocery 
sind  again  when  she  pays  taxes  for 
sidles. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore, 
previous  order  of  the  House,  thfe  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  HELqrosKi)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
certain  that  every  Member  here  is  pain- 
fully aware  of  the  rising  cost  oi  food  in 
our  Nation.  The  incredible  inc: -eases  in 
retail  food  prices  in  the  last  4  ye  irs  alone 
has  caused  an  uproar  in  the  supi  srmarket. 
checkout  line  and  helpless  f rusti  ation  on 
the  part  of  many  families.  We  bave  in- 
troduced today  legislation  to  <oll  back 
prices  and  to  freeze  prices  on  food,  which 
is  necessary,  albeit  temporary  iction. 

Americans  actually  know  v(ry  little 
about  the  delivery  system  that  brings 
them  their  daily  bread.  I  believe  that  this 
lack  of  knowledge  is  part  of  the  reason 
we  cannot  buy  as  economically  as  we 
would  like,  and  why  many  Anericans 
feel  helpless  and  frustratf-l  wiien  they 
try  to  influence  their  food  cosls.  There 
has  never  been  even  an  investij  ;ation  of 
the  Eispects  influencing  cost  aqd  avail- 
ability of  food. 

The  proposed  Select  Committee  on  the 
Cost  and  Availability  of  Food  could  fill 
in  this  knowledge  gap  and,  therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  strongly  endorse  th*  forma- 
tion of  this  select  committee  wlJch  wUl, 
for  the  first  time,  provide  some  of  the 
answers  in  one  place  to  the  questions  on 
rising  food  costs. 


PHASE  in  FAILS:  ANEW  APPROACH 
IS  NEEDED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  [Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  thi  i  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Mc^all)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tt)day  the 
administration  has  announced  a  0.8- 
percent  increase  in  the  Consunier  Price 
Index  for  the  month  of  Februkry — the 
largest  monthly  increase  in  22  years  and 
includes  food  costs.  I  believe  the  Congress 
will  take  positive  action  at  thi^  time  to 
change  this  course  of  spiraling  prices.  I 
am,  therefore,  introducing  legislation  to- 
day that  may  assist  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  in  finding  a  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  as  the  ccmmittee 
commences  its  hearing  next  Mcnday  on 
the  administration's  request  to  extend 
the  life  of  the  Economic  Stal  ilization 
Act  of  1970. 

This  bill  not  only  renews  tie  anti- 
Inflationary  powers  created  in  ;he  Sta- 
bilization Act  of  1970  for  1  year  as  the 
President  has  requested,  but  it  g(  les  much 
farther  than  that.  It  also  requires  a  re- 
turn to  the  essentials  of  the  Jhase  n 
price  and  wage  controls. 

It  is  already  clear  that  phase  m  has 
failed  to  control  inflation.  In  the  1  month 
after  the  January  abandonment  of  phase 
n,  the  wholesale  price  index  ra  e  nearly 


2  percent  and  appears  to  be  rising  as 
rapidly  since  then.  This  is  at  the  annual 
rate  of  nearly  24  percent. 

An  important  part  of  this  increase  is 
farm  prices  which  are  dominated  by  the 
free  market  and  are  strongly  influenced 
by  the  crop  failures  abroad  and  dollar 
devaluation  at  home.  Farm  prices  and 
the  consequent  rise  in  food  prices  are 
hard  to  control  without  rationing,  ex- 
cept as  production  is  expanded. 

Industrial  prices  are  quite  a  different 
matter.  They  were  successfully  con- 
trolled under  phase  II.  In  the  year  be- 
fore the  dropping  of  phase  II,  industrial 
prices  rose  only  3  V2  percent.  Most  of  this 
rise  was  due  to  price  increases  for  such 
raw  materials  as  cotton,  hides,  lumber, 
and  such  metals  as  lead,  zinc,  and  scrap 
steel,  for  which  neither  management  nor 
labor  can  be  held  responsible. 

Under  phase  HI,  the  industrial  price 
index  has  been  rising  at  the  dangerous 
annual  rate  of  13  percent,  4  times  the 
rate  of  the  previous  year.  Yet  there  are 
ample  supplies  of  unemployed  man- 
power and  imused  industrial  capacity 
available  to  expand  output. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  bUl  is  to  re- 
quire that  the  price-wage  controls  of 
phase  n  be  reinstated  in  an  improved 
and  less  burdensome  form. 

The  bill  sets  up  a  Price-Wage  Board, 
gives  it  basic  price  and  wage  guidelines 
from  which  it  can  depart  only  when  nec- 
essary to  avoid  undue  hardship,  undue 
inequity,  or  undue  impedence  of  eco- 
nomic growth. 

The  basic  price  guideline  is  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  dollars  and  cents  profit 
margin  per  unit  of  output.  Under  this 
guideline,  a  firm  can  increase  its  profits 
by  producing  and  selling  more,  but  not  by 
raising  its  price  by  more  than  the  in- 
crease in  Its  costs. 

The  basic  pay  guideline  is  an  increase 
in  wage  or  salary  rates  not  greater  than 
the  trend  in  national  productivity  plus 
the  increase  in  living  costs  in  the  preced- 
ing year.  The  Price-Wage  Board  is  re- 
quired to  announce  a  figvu-e  for  this  per- 
centage increase. 

The  Board  is  given  leeway  In  applying 
these  two  basic  guidelines  but  the  prin- 
ciples are  essentially  those  of  phase  n. 

The  bill  also  requires  prenotlflcation 
for  very  large  firms  or  big  pay  contracts, 
current  notification  for  large  firms  or  pay 
contracts,  and  no  notification  for  others, 
but  compliance  with  the  regulations  of 
the  Board.  These  are  essentially  the  pro- 
visions of  phase  n  though  the  scope  of 
prenotlflcation  is  narrowed  down  so  as  to 
include  only  500  of  the  biggest  firms,  and 
current  notification  to  around  1,000 
firms. 

The  $3.50  hourly  exclusion  adopted  in 
the  Senate-approved  bill  to  extend  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  is  included  so 
that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  do  not 
apply  to  pay  increases  to  the  extent  that 
thye  do  not  raise  the  straight-time  hourly 
rate  of  $3.50. 

The  bill  also  sets  forth  the  4-percent 
unemployment  interim  goal. 

For  rents,  interest,  and  matters  other 
than  prices  and  pay,  the  bill  follows  the 
1970  act  except  that  the  rent  control  au- 


thority of  the  President  would  come  into 
play  only  where  petitioned  by  a  local 
authority  that  presents  persuEisive  evi- 
dence of  a  tight  rental  market. 

We  must  recognize  that  such  reporting 
and  restraint  in  pricing  puts  a  serious 
burden  on  management  and  restraint  on 
labor  in  the  interest  of  limiting  inflation. 
It  does  not  compare  with  the  burden 
placed  on  all  of  us  by  rapid  infiation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  the  text 
of  this  legislation  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

H.R.  6910 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  of  1970  to  establish  a  temporary  Prlce- 
Wage  Board,  to  provide  temporary  guide- 
lines for  the  creation  of  price  and  pay 
rate  stabilization  standards,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Employment  and  Inflation  Act  of  1973". 

Sec  2.  Section  202  of  the  Economic  Stabili- 
zation Act  of  1970  (12  n.S.C.  1904  note)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows : 
"S  202.  Findings  and  purpose 
"(a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 
"(1)  In  order  to  achieve  full  employment 
with  the  minimum  of  Inflation,  stabilize  the 
economy,  Improve  the  Nation's  competitive 
position  In  world  trade  and  protect  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar,  It  is  necessary 
to  attain  and  maintain  a  full  employment 
budget,  attain  and  maintain  a  full  employ- 
ment stock  of  money,  limit  administrative 
Inflation  arising  from  the  excessive  use  of 
market  power  by  either  management  or  la- 
bor, rebuild  the  supplies  of  farm  products, 
and  In  other  ways  resist  Inflation; 

"(2)  Inflation  arising  from  excessive  gen- 
eral demand  can  be  controlled  by  prudent 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy,  and  general  de- 
mand Is  not  now  excessive; 

"(3)  when,  as  at  present,  there  Is  excessive 
unemployment,  an  expansion  In  general  de- 
mand can  be  expected  to  lift  highly  com- 
petitive prices;  In  the  more  concentrated  In- 
dustries which  have  Idle  capacity  It  can  be 
expected  to  result  in  an  expansion  of  pro- 
duction and  employment;  and  It  can  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  both  production  and  price 
Increases  where  concentration  Is  Inter- 
mediate; 

"(4)  the  world  supply  of  farm  products 
Is  abnormally  low  because  of  crop  failures 
In  Russia,  India,  and  Australia,  so  that  farm 
prices  which  would  appropriately  have  risen 
somewhat  with  recovery  are  abnormally  high 
while  stockpiles  are  abnormally  low;  both 
of  which  conditions  can.  In  time,  be  cor- 
rected by  expanding  farm  production; 

"(5)  the  general  level  of  Interest  rates  re- 
sults from  the  Interaction  of  the  supply 
and  demand  for  loanable  funds,  and  the 
demand  would  be  reduced  If  Federal  Govern- 
ment borrowing  were  reduced,  thus  releasing 
loanable  funds  to  the  private  sector,  while 
the  supply  should  be  Increased  through 
monetary  expansion  to  support  full  employ- 
ment which  would  Increase  the  supply  of 
loanable  funds,  and  the  pressure  on  such 
funds  would  be  reduced  further  If  the  In- 
vestment tax  credit  were  temporarily  sus- 
pended; and 

"(6)  the  major  Inflation  problem  today 
Is  to  minimize  administrative  Inflation  which 
can  occur  In  the  more  concentrated  Indus- 
tries and  can  be  avoided  If  producers,  In 
general,  expand  their  profits  by  Increasing 
production  and  sales  without  Increasing 
their  profit  margins  and  If  rates  of  pay,  in 
general,  rise  only  In  proportion  to  the  trend 
of  national  productivity  and  the  increases 
in  living  costs.  / 
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"(b)  It  Is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to — 

"(1)  so  control  administrative  Inflation 
that  fiscal  and  monetary  measures  can  bring 
about  full  employment  without  an  exces- 
sive rise  In  prices,  rates  of  pay.  Interest  rates, 
or  rents; 

"(2)  adopt  4  per  centum  unemployment 
as  the  interim  goal  for  the  end  of  calendar 
year   1973; 

"(3)  adopt  3.8  per  centum  unemployment 
as  the  interim  goal  for  the  end  of  calendar 
year  1974; 

"(4)  have  the  authority  conferred  by  this 
Act  exercised  with  full  consideration  and 
emphasis  on  the  maintenance  and  further- 
ance of  the  American  system  of  competitive 
enterprise.  Including  collective  bargaining; 
and 

"(5)  have  the  authority  conferred  by  this 
Act  exercised  with  reasonable  flexlblltiy  In 
order  to  avoid  excessive  hardship,  Inequity, 
or  Impedance  of  economic  growth." 

Sec.  3.  Section  203  of  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act  of  1970  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows : 

"j  203.  Price-Wage  Board 

"(a)  There  is  established  the  Price-Wage 
Board  (heremafter  In  this  title  referred  to 
as  the  'Board'). 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  five 
members,  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  as 
follows : 

"(1)  A  chairman  and  vice  chairman  with 
broad  experience  In  government  operation. 

"(2)  Three  members  with  experience  in 
the  fields  of  business,  labor,  and  consumer 
affairs,  respectively. 

A  vacancy  In  the  Board  shall  be  filled  In  the 
manner  In  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made. 

"(c)  Not  more  than  three  members  of  the 
Board  appointed  shall  be  of  the  same  politi- 
cal party. 

"(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  in.  paragraph 
(2),  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  appoint- 
ed for  terms  of  one  year. 

"(2)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  re- 
mander  of  such  term. 

"(e)  Members  of  the  Board  other  than  the 
Chairman  shall  each  be  entitled  to  receive  the 
daily  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  of  basic 
pay  in  effect  for  level  IV  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  5315) .  The  Chairman  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  the  daily  equivalent  of 
the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  In  effect  for 
level  in  of  the  Executive  Schedule  (5  U.S.C. 
5314). 

"(f)  Three  members  of  the  Board  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  but  a  lesser  number  may 
hold  hearings. 

"(g)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman  or  a  majority  of  Its  members." 

Sec.  4.  Section  204  of  the  Economic  Sta- 
bUlzation  Act  of  1970  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"I  204.  Authority  to  stabilize  prices  and  rates 
of  pay 

"Except  as  provided  by  section  206.  the 
Board  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  Issue  or- 
ders and  regulations,  accompanied  by  a  state- 
ment of  reasons  for  such  orders  and  regula- 
tions, to  stabilize  prices  and  rates  of  pay 
at  levels  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on 
January  10,  1973,  In  a  manner  consistent  with 
standards  and  guidelines  Issued  under  sec- 
tion 205  and  with  section  207,  except  that 
prices  may  be  stabilized  at  levels  below  those 
prevailing  on  such  date  If  It  is  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  title. 

Sec  5.  The  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of 
1970  is  amended  by  redesignating  sections 


205  through  220  as  sections  210  through  226, 
respectively,  and  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after  section  204  the  following  new  sections: 
"f  206.  Standards  and  guidelines  for  price  and 
pay  adjustments 

"The  Board  shall  Issue  standards  and 
guidelines  for  nonlnflationary  price  and  pay 
adjustments  as  follows: 

"(1)  (A)  The  basic  guideline  for  price  ad- 
justments shall  be  the  maintenance  of  the 
dollars  and  cents  profit  margm  per  unit  of 
output  of  any  firm  for  any  product  or  product 
categorj-  which  prevailed  for  such  firm  dur- 
ing such  fiscal  years  as  the  Board  may 
designate. 

"(B)  Subsidiary  standards  and  guidelines 
for  price  adjustments  shall  provide  for 
modifying  the  basic  guideline,  as  the  Board 
may  find  necessary,  to  avoid  undue  hEirdshlp, 
Inequity,  or  Impedance  of  economic  growth. 

"(2)  (A)  The  basic  guideline  for  pay  ad- 
justments shall  be  an  Increase  In  the  pay 
for  any  position  or  category  of  positions  pre- 
vailing on  January  10,  1973,  to  the  extent 
of  the  trend  of  Increase  In  national  produc- 
tivity and  the  rise  In  living  costs  during  the 
most  recent  year  for  which  data  Is  available, 
the  total  of  any  such  adjustment  to  be 
specified  by  the  Board  as  an  allowable  per- 
centage Increase. 

"(B)  Subsidiary  standards  and  guidelines 
for  pay  adjxistments  shall  provide  for  modi- 
fying the  basic  guidelines,  as  the  Board  may 
find  necessary,  to  avoid  undue  hardship,  in- 
equity, or  Impedance  of  economic  growth. 
"5  206.  Exceptions  with  respect  to  price  and 
pay  adjustments 

"In  exercising  the  authority  conferred 
upon  it  under  this  title,  the  Board  shall — 

"  ( 1 )  make  such  exceptions  as  are  necessary 
to  foster  orderly  economic  growth  and  to 
prevent  gross  Inequities,  hardships,  serious 
market  disruptions,  domestic  shortages  of 
raw  materials,  localized  shortages  of  labor, 
and  windfall  profits; 

"(2)  not  limit  any  pay  adjustment  sched- 
uled to  take  effect  after  January  10,  1973, 
to  a  level  below  that  which  has  been  agreed 
to  In  a  contract  which  (A)  related  to  such 
pay,  and  (B)  was  executed  prior  to  January 
11,  1973.  unless  it  determines  that  the  In- 
crease provided  in  such  contract  Is  unrea- 
sonably Inconsistent  with  the  standards  and 
guidelines  for  pay  adjustments  Issued  under 
section  205;  or 

"(3)  not  preclude  the  pajrment  of  any 
adjustment  In  pay — 

"(A)  In  any  manner  to  any  individual 
whose  earnings  are  substandard  or  who  is  a 
member  of  the  working  poor,  until  such  time 
as  his  earnings  are  no  longer  substandard  or 
he  Is  no  longer  a  member  of  the  working 
poor;  and  the  Board  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions defining,  for  purposes  of  this  subpara- 
graph, the  term  'substandard  earnings,"  but 
in  no  case  shall  such  term  be  defined  to 
mean  earnings  less  than  those  resulting  from 
a  pay  rate  which  yields  $3.60  per  hour; 

"(B)  required  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  or  effected  as  a  result  of  en- 
forcement action  under  such  Act; 

"(C)  required  In  order  to  comply  with 
compensation  determinations  made  by  any 
agency  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment pursuant  to  law  for  work  (1)  per- 
formed under  contracts  with,  or  to  be  per- 
formed with  financial  assistance  from,  the 
tJnited  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  any  agency  or  Instrumentality  thereof,  or 
(11)  performed  by  aliens  who  are  immigrants 
or  who  have  been  temporarily  admitted  to 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act;  or 

"(D)  paid  In  conjunction  with  existing  or 
newly  established  employee  incentive  pro- 
grams which  are  designed  to  reflect  directly 
Increases  In  employee  productivity. 


"$  207.  Application  by  the  Board  of  standards 
and  guidelines  it  Issues  under  this 
title.  Including  retroactive  appli- 
cation 

"  (a)  ( 1 )  For  purposes  of  this  title,  with  re- 
spect to  price  standards  or  guidelines,  the 
term — 

"(A)  'firm  in  category  I' means  any  person 
who — 

"(1)  owns  or  controls  assets  of  at  least 
$500,000,000  at  the  end  of  Its  most  recently 
completed  fiscal  year  for  which  data  is  avail- 
able; 

"(11)  controls  sales  of  at  least  $500,000,000 
for  Its  most  recently  completed  fiscal  year 
for  which  data  Is  available; 

"(Ul)  employs  at  least  20,000  individuals; 
or 

"(Iv)  supplies  or  controls  persons  who  sup- 
ply at  least  15  per  centum  of  any  market  of 
substantial   dollar   volume. 

■"(B)  "firm  In  category  11'  means  any  per- 
son who  Is  not  a  firm  in  category  I  and  who — 

"(1)  owns  or  controls  assets  of  at  least 
$100,000,000  at  the  end  of  its  most  recently 
completed  fiscal  year  for  which  data  is  avail- 
able; 

"(11)  controls  sales  of  at  least  $100,000,000 
for  Its  most  recently  completed  fiscal  ye.^r 
fcr  which  data  is  available;  or 

"'(111)  employs  at  least  2000  individuals. 

"'(C)  "firm  In  category  HI'  means  any  per- 
son who  is  not  a  firm  in  category  I  or  a  firm 
in   category  II. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  title,  with  respect 
to  pay  standards  or  guidelines,  the  term — 

"(A)  "a  category  I  pay  adjustment"  means 
any  pay  adjustment  which  applies  to  or  af- 
fects at  least  10,000  employees. 

"'(B)  'a  category  n  pay  adjustment'  means 
any  pay  adjustment  which  applies  to  or  af- 
fects at  least  2.000  employees  but  less  than 
10,000  en^iloyees. 

"(C)  'a  category  in  pay  adjustment'  means 
any  pay  adjustment  which  applies  to  or 
affects  less  than  2,000  employees. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  section  211(a),  If 
necessary  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title,  the  Board  may,  on  the  record 
and  after  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  transfer 
any  firm  from  category  Til  Into  a  category 
n  or  from  category  II  into  category  I.  The 
Board  may  not,  in  any  manner,  transfer  a 
firm  In  category  III  Into  categorj-  I. 

"(b)  (1)  Any  firm  In  category  I  which  In- 
tends to  adjust  any  price  on  or  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Employment  and  In- 
flation Act  of  1973  shall  notify  the  Board 
by  certifled  mall  of  such  intended  price  ad- 
justment at  least  thirty  calendar  days  before 
such  adjustment  Is  to  become  effective.  As 
a  part  of  such  notification,  such  firm  shall 
Justify.  In  writing,  such  price  adjustment  In 
terms  of  appropriate  standards  and  guide- 
lines issued  by  the  Board  under  section  205 
or  any  appropriate  exception  under  section 
206.  Such  price  adjustment  may  be  made  un- 
less the  Board,  within  thirty  calendar  days 
after  notification  of  such  price  adjustment, 
disapproves  all  or  part  of  such  adjustment. 
Upon  petition  by  such  firm  and  where  un- 
due hardship  would  result,  the  Board  may 
waive  the  thirty-day  notice  requirement. 

"(2)  Any  firm  in  category  II  which  Intends 
to  adjust  any  price  shall  notify  the  Board 
by  certified  mall  of  such  price  adjustment  no 
later  than  the  calendar  aate  on  which  all  or 
any  part  of  the  price  adjustment  becomes 
effective.  As  a  part  of  such  notification,  such 
firm  shall  Justify  such  price  adjustment  in 
terms  of  appropriate  standards  and  guide- 
lines Issued  by  the  Board  under  section  205 
or  any  appropriate  exception  under  section 
206.  The  Board  may  retroactively  adjust  any 
such  price  adjustment  in  conformity  with 
standards  and  guidelines  issued  by  it  under 
section  205. 

"(3)   Any  firm  in  category  ni  shall  volun- 
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tarlly  adhere  to  the  standards  and  guidelines 
Issued  by  the  Board  under  sectloi .  205  con- 
cerning prices  or  any  appropriate  exception 
under  section  206. 

"(c)  Any  firm  In  category  I  oi  category 
II  which  Increased  any  price  oi  or  after 
January  11,  1973,  and  prior  to  ths  effective 
date  of  the  Employment  and  Inflal  Ion  Act  of 
1973,  shall,  unless  such  price  adjustment  is 
rescinded  within  ten  calendar  days  after  such 
effective  date.  Immediately  notify  the  Board 
by  certified  mall  of  such  price  adju  itment.  As 
part  of  such  notification,  such  Irm  shall 
Justify,  In  writing,  such  price  adji  stment  !n 
terms  of  appropriate  standards  and  guide- 
lines Issued  by  the  Board  under  section  205 
or  any  appropriate  exception  und  er  section 
206.  The  Board  may  retroactively  i.djust  any 
such  price  adjustment  In  ccnfor  nlty  with 
standards  and  guidelines  Issued  br  it  under 
section  205. 

"(d)  (1)  Any  firm  which  intends  to  make  a 
category  I  pay  adjustment  which  Is  to  be- 
come effective  on  or  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  Employment  and  Inflation  I  ct  of  1973 
shall  notify  the  Board  by  certified  mail  of 
such  Intended  pay  adjustment  at  l  sast  thirty 
calendar  days  before  such  adjustiient  Is  to 
become  effective.  As  a  part  of  sr  ch  notifi- 
cation, such  firm  shall  Justify,  1 1  writing, 
such  pay  adjustment  In  terms  of  appropri- 
ate standards  and  giUdellnes  Issued  by  the 
Board  under  section  205  or  any  a  jproprlate 
exception  under  section  206.  Sucli  pay  ad- 
justment may  be  made  unless  t^e  Board, 
within  thirty  calendar  days  aftei  notifica- 
tion of  such  pay  adjustment,  disaj  proves  ail 
or  part  of  such  adjustment.  Upon  {  etltlon  by 
such  firm  and  where  undue  hards  nip  would 
result,  the  Board  may  waive  the  :hlrty-day 
notice  requirement. 

"(2)  Any  firm  which  Intends  to  make  a 
category  II  pay  adjustment  shall  lotlfy  the 
Board  by  certified  mall  of  such  pay  adjust- 
ment no  later  than  the  calenda! '  date  on 
which  all  or  part  of  such  adjusiment  be- 
comes effective.  As  a  part  of  such  nc  tKicatlon, 
such  firm  shall  Justify  such  pay  ailjustment 
In  terms  of  appropriate  standards  i  nd  guide- 
lines Issued  by  the  Board  under  siction  205 
or  any  appropriate  exception  under  section 
206.  The  Board  may  retroactively  adjust  any 
such  pay  adjustment  in  conformity  with 
standards  and  guidelines  Issued  bT  it  under 
section  206.  J 

"(3)  Any  category  ni  pay  adjustaient  shall 
voluntarily  adhere  to  the  standards  and 
guidelines  issued  by  the  Board  uncjer  section 
205  concerning  pay,  taking  into  atjcount  ex- 
ceptions provided  for  under  section  206. 

"(e)  Any  firm  which  made  anj  category 
I  or  category  n  pay  adjustment  which  be- 
came effective  on  or  after  Januarj  11.  1973, 
and  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  th^  Employ- 
ment and  Inflation  Act  of  1973,  shiill,  unless 
such  pay  adjustment  Is  rescinded  Within  ten 
days  after  such  effective  date.  Immediately 
notify  the  Board  by  certified  ma}l  of  such 
pay  adjxistment.  As  part  of  such  nc^tlflcation, 
such  firm  shall  Jvistify,  in  writing,,  such  pay 
adjustment  in  terms  of  appropriate istandards 
and  guidelines  Issued  by  the  Bo^rd  under 
section  206  or  any  appropriate  ezcefitlon  un- 
der section  206.  The  Board  may  re1|roactlvely 
adjust  any  such  pay  adjustment  In,  conform- 
ity with  standards  and  guidelines  Issued  by 
it  under  section  306. 

"(f)  For  purposes  of  this  section.  In  the 
case  of  transmission  by  certified  mjill,  notifi- 
cation occurs  at  the  time  specifind  in  the 
certification. 

"(g)  For  the  purpose  of  complrlng  with 
subsection  (b)(1)  or  (2)  or  subsefctlon  (c) , 
any  firm  in  category  I  or  categoiy  n  may 
report  any  price  adjtistment,  or  intended 
price  adjustment,  as  the  case  miy  be,  by 
product  or  for  any  grouping  of  praducts.  If 
the  firm  elects  to  report  any  price  adjust- 
ment for  a  grouping  of  products,  su  ch  group- 
ing must  be  consistent  with  rules  Issued  by 
the  Board  and — 
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"(1)  shall  not  combine  substantially  dif- 
ferent types  of  products; 

"(2)  shall  not  Include  products  of  more 
than  one  legal  entity;  and 

"  (3)  is  subject  to  disapproval  by  the  Board. 
"i  208.  Definitions;  miscellaneous  provisions 

"(a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term — 

"(1)  'pay'  means  wage  or  salary,  and  in- 
cludes fringe  benefits  (including  insiirance 
and  stock  options),  but  does  not  Include 
contributions  by  any  employer  pursuant  to  a 
compensation  adjustment  for — 

"(A)  any  pension,  profit  shsirlng,  or  an- 
nuity and  savings  plan  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  section  401(a),  404(a)  (3),  or 
403(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954; 

"(B)  any  group  Insurance  plan;  or 

"(C)  any  disability  and  health  plan;  unless 
the  Board  determines  that  the  contributions 
made  by  any  such  employer  are  unreason- 
ably Inconsistent  with  the  standards  and 
guidelines  for  price  and  pay  adjustments  is- 
sued under  section  305. 

"(2)  'firm'  means  any  individual  or  aaj 
corixiratlon,  association,  partnership,  com- 
pany. Joint  stock  company,  society,  or  any 
other  organization. 

"(b)  Rules,  regulations,  and  orders  Issued 
xmder  this  title  shall  call  for  generally  com- 
parable sacrifices  by  business  and  labor  as 
well  as  other  segments  of  the  economy. 

"(c)  Rules,  regulations,  and  orders  Issued 
under  this  title  shall.  Insofar  as  practicable, 
be  designed  to  encourage  labor-management 
cooperation  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  In- 
creased productivity,  and  the  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Commission  on  Pro- 
ductivity shall  when  appropriate  be  consulted 
in  the  formulation  of  policies,  rules,  regula- 
tions, orders,  and  amendments  under  this 
title. 

"(d)  No  State  or  portion  thereof  shall  be 
exempted  from  any  application  of  this  title 
with  respect  to  rents  solely  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  It  regulates  rents  by  State  or  local 
law,  regulation,  or  policy. 

"S  209.  Presidential  authority 

"(a)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  issue 
such  orders  and  regulations  as  he  deems 
appropriate,  accompanied  by  a  statement 
of  reasons  for  such  orders  and  regulations, 
to  stabilize  rents.  Interest  rates,  corporate 
dividends,  and  similar  transfers  at  levels  not 
less  than  those  prevailing  on  May  25,  1970, 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
title. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  authority  vested 
in  him  by  subsection  (a) ,  the  President  shall 
Issue  standards  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  de- 
termining levels  of  rents,  interest  rates,  cor- 
porate dividends,  and  similar  transfers 
which  are  consistent  with  the  purpose  of  this 
title  and  orderly  economic  growth.  Such 
standards  shall — 

"  (1)  be  generally  fair  and  equitable; 

"(2)  provide  for  the  making  of  such  general 
exceptions  and  variations  as  are  necessary 
to  foster  orderly  economic  growth  and  to  pre- 
vent gross  Inequities,  hardships,  serious  mar- 
ket disruptions,  domestic  shortages  of  raw 
materials,  localized  shortages  of  labor,  and 
windfall  profits; 

"(3)  take  Into  account  changes  in  produc- 
tivity and  the  cost  of  living,  as  well  as  such 
other  factors  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  title  as  are  appropriate; 

"(4)  reduce  interest  rates  by  encouraging 
an  expansion  In  the  monetary  stock  which  Is 
sufficient  to  achieve  full  employment  so  that 
a  full  employment  budget  would  be  In  bal- 
ance, thus  eliminating  Federal  Ooveriunent 
borrowing;  and 

"(6)  provide  for  the  requiring  of  appropri- 
ate reductions  in  rents  In  any  political  sub- 
division of  any  State  whenever — 

"(A)  such  political  subdivision  petitions, 
in  writing,  to  the  President  to  provide  for 
appropriate  reductions  In  rents; 

"(B)  the  vacancy  rate  In  residential  rental 
units  in  such  political  subdivision  Is  5.5  per 


centum  or  less,  or  there  Is  other  substantial 
evidence  of  a  tight  rental  market  In  such  po- 
litical subdivision;  and 

"  (C)  warranted  after  consideration  of  lower 
costs,  labor  shortages,  and  other  pertinent 
factors. 

"(c)  The  President  shall  use  powers  granted 
to  him  under  existing  law  to  resist  increases 
in  farm  and  food  prices  by  reducing  limita- 
tions on  agricultural  production  Imposed 
under  existing  laws  of  the  United  States  until 
carry-over  stocks  are  restored  to  normal 
levels,  with  due  consideration  for  restoring 
such  limitations  when  conditions  are  more 
normal. 

"(d)(1)  The  President  may  delegate  the 
performance  of  any  function  under  this  sec- 
tion to  such  officers,  departments,  and  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate, or  to  boards  (other  than  the  Board) , 
conunissions,  and  similar  entitles  composed 
In  whole  or  in  part  of  members  appointed  to 
represent  different  sectors  of  the  economy 
and  the  general  public.  Members  of  such 
boards,  commissions,  and  similar  entitles 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
except  that  the  foregoing  requirement  with 
respect  to  Senate  confirmation  does  not  apply 
to  any  member  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
who  is  serving,  pursuant  to  appointment  by 
the  President,  on  such  council  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Employment  and  Inflation 
Act  of  1973,  and  who  continues  to  serve,  pur- 
suant to  such  appointment,  on  such  coxmcll 
after  such  date. 

"(2)  Where  such  boards,  commissions,  and 
similar  entitles  are  composed  in  part  of 
members  who  serve  on  less  than  a  full-time 
basis,  legal  authority  shall  be  placed  in  their 
chairmen  who  shall  be  employees  of  the 
United  States  and  who  shall  act  only  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  majority  vote  of  members. 
Nothing  in  section  203.  205,  207,  208,  or  209 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be 
deemed  to  apply  to  any  member  of  any  such 
board,  commission,  or  similar  entity  who 
serves  on  less  than  a  full-time  basis  because 
of  membership  on  such  board,  commission,  or 
entity. 

Szo.  6.  The  first  sentence  of  section  211  of 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970,  as 
redesignated  by  section  4  of  this  Act,  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  the  chairman  of 
the  Board"  immediately  after  "tmder  this 
title". 

Skc.  7.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
212(b)  of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of 
1970,  as  redesignated  by  section  4  of  this  Act, 
is  amended  by  Inserting  ",  including  the 
Board,"  Immediately  after  "under  this  title". 

(b)  Section  212(c)  of  the  Economic  Stabil- 
ization Act  of  1970,  as  redesignated  by  section 
4  of  this  Act,  is  amended  by  Inserting  ",  and 
the  Board,"  Immediately  after  "the  President 
or  his  delegate". 

Skc.  8.  The  first  sentence  of  section  214 
of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970. 
as  redesignated  by  section  4  of  this  Act,  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  to  the  Board  or  Its 
duly  authorized  agent"  Immediately  after 
"under  this  title"  the  first  time  It  appears 
therein. 

3ec.  9.  Section  216 (a)  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970,  as  redesignated  by 
section  4  of  this  Act,  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing ",  or  adversely  affected  or  aggrieved," 
Immediately  after  "suffering  legal  wrong". 

Szc.  10.  Section  217  of  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act  of  1970,  as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(h)(1)  The  Board  shall  have  a  Director 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Board  and 
paid  at  the  rate  of  basic  pay  In  effect  for 
level  in  of  the  Executive  Schedule  (6  U.8.C. 
6314). 

"(2)  The  staff  of  the  Board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Director. 

"(3)  Upon  request  of  the  Board,  the  head 
of  any  Federal  agency  Is  authorized  to  de- 
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tall,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  such  agency  to  the  Board  to  assist 
It  in  carrying  out  its  duties  under  this  title." 

Sxc.  11.  Section  223  of  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act  of  1970,   as  redesignated  by 
section  4  of  this  Act,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 
"S  233.  Expiration 

"Unless  extended  for  not  more  than  one 
year  by  a  concurrent  resolution  of  Congress, 
the  authority  to  issue  and  enforce  orders, 
rules,  and  reg\Uatlons  under  this  title  expires 
at  midnight  April  30,  1974,  but  such  expira- 
tion shall  not  affect  any  action  or  pending 
proceedings,  civil  or  criminal,  not  finally  de- 
termined on  such  date,  nor  any  action  or 
proceeding  based  upon  any  act  committed 
on  or  prior  to  such  date." 

Sec.  12.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  upon  the  date  of  its  enact- 
ment or  on  May  1,  1973,  whichever  occurs 
later.  

GOVERNMENT  WASTE  AND 
NATIONAL  PRIORITIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Lehman)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not 
liave  to  cut  back  our  social  programs 
to  meet  the  administration's  spending 
ceiling.  We  do  not  have  to  increase  our 
taxes  to  control  the  Federal  budget.  And 
we  do  not  have  to  give  up  our  hope' of 
providing  a  high  standard  of  health 
care,  education,  housing,  and  economic 
opportunity  for  all  of  our  people  as  we 
fulfill  our  duty  to  fiscal  responsibility 

The  necessary  money  is  there  if  we 
look  for  it.  It  has  been  allotted  to  the 
many  wasteful  programs  which  were 
completely  overlooked  by  the  President 
in  his  proposed  budget. 

In  recent  days  I  have  asked  a  number 
of  very  specific  questions  about  waste 
in  the  President's  budget: 

First,  in  this  generation  of  peace,  why 
are  funds  for  the  operation  of  our  thou- 
sands of  military  bases  around  the  world 
being  increased  by  over  a  billion  dollars? 

Second,  why  in  peacetime  are  funds 
for  weapons  procurement  being  increased 
by  another  billion  dollsu's? 

Third,  why  is  there  yet  a  third  billion- 
dollar  increase  in  the  military  budget  for 
research  and  construction  ? 

Fourth,  why  should  certain  NASA  pro- 
grams be  increased  by  $600  million  over 
their  fiscal  year  1972  level? 

Fifth,  why  do  the  sloip-construction  in- 
terests merit  a  $36  million  increase  in 
their  special  subsidy? 

Sixth,  why  does  the  President  need  an 
expensively  staffed  Office  of  Telecommu- 
nications Policy  wliich  spends  over  $3 
million  a  year  to  attack  our  broadcast 
media? 

Seventh,  why  should  we  continue  to 
spend  $159,000  each  year  to  support  a 
national  board  for  the  promotion  of 
rifle  practice? 

Eighth,  why  do  we  encourage  the  use 
of  tobacco  by  funding  the  expenses  of 
the  USDA's  National  Tobacco  Marketing 
Study  Committee  while  at  the  same  time 
restrict  the  advertising  of  this  product 
because  of  Its  hazard  to  our  health? 

Ninth,  why  are  we  still  scheduled  to 
spend  $3.5  million  in  1974  to  terminate 
an  SST  program  ended  by  Congress  In 
1971? 


Tenth,  why  does  the  State  Department 
need  an  average  of  194  people  for  each 
of  the  117  countries,  large,  and  small, 
where  we  now  have  ambassadors? 

Eleventh,  and  why  does  the  U.S.  Navy 
require  twice  as  many  "supergrades"  as 
the  Air  Force  and  55  percent  more  than 
the  Army? 

As  we  answer  these  questions,  we  will 
be  able  to  find  almost  $4  billion  in  funds 
which  could  be  used  for  the  reordering 
of  our  national  priorities. 

In  these  proposed  expenditures,  there 
is  enough  waste  to  fund  the  $863  million 
which  the  President  plans  to  cut  from 
health  care  in  such  areas  as  medical  re- 
search, professional  training,  and  mental 
health. 

There  is  enough  waste  to  make  up 
the  $570  million  cut  in  education  from 
programs  which  include  graduate  fel- 
lowships, student  loans,  adult  education, 
and  aid  to  public  libraries. 

We  can  find  enough  money  to  restore 
the  $305  million  which  was  cut  from 
housing  loans. 

And  there  is  enough  to  prevent  the 
termination  of  $328  million  for  OEO  aid 
to  community  action  programs. 

We  must  take  a  good  hard  look  at  the 
escalating  costs  of  the  military  and  space 
programs  which  the  President  refuses  to 
control. 

We  must  make  a  thorough  review  of 
the  many  special  interest  subsidies  and 
offices  and  boards  and  committees  and 
never-ending  programs  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  overlooked. 

And  finally  we  must  begin  to  look  very 
closely  at  our  top-heavy  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy. As  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Manpower  and  Civil  Service, 
I  hope  to  find  out  if  we  really  need  the 
great  number  of  highly  paid  executives 
who  now  sweJl  the  Federal  pajroll. 

If  we  want  to  truly  represent  the 
wishes  of  the  American  people  for  a 
government  which  Is  both  fiscaUy  re- 
sponsible and  which  helps  to  improve  the 
quality  of  our  lives,  then  we  must  take 
those  steps  necessary  to  reduce  govern- 
ment waste  and  to  use  what  we  save  for 
the  realinement  of  our  national  priorities. 


TRADE  LEGISLATION  TALK,  CON- 
SULTATIONS, RUMORS,  AND  SPEC- 
ULATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burke) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  very  interested  to  read 
in  the  front  page  of  Friday's  newspapers 
that  the  administration  is  coming  along 
with  its  much-discussed,  often-prom- 
ised-yet-never-delivered trade  bill. 

I  think  it  is  Interesting  that  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  with  jurisdiction  in 
this  area,  such  as  myself  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  has  to  find  out 
what  is  going  on  in  the  front  pages  of 
the  morning  papers.  I  was  especially  in- 
terested to  find  out  that  the  White  House 
is  engaged  in  in-depth  consultation  with 
the  Hill  on  these  matters.  I  am  not  so 
naive  to  think  that  they  would  include 
the  principal  sponsor  of  what  can  only 
be    considered    an    anathema    to    the 


White  House,  the  Burke-Hartke  bill,  in 
these  deliberations.  I  Just  hope  that 
others  are  finally  getting  the  benefit  of 
the  administration's  thinking,  and  that 
eventually  the  whole  Congress  will  be  in- 
formed as  to  what  is  going  on. 

In  this  connection,  I  think  it  is  worth 
noting  where  Congress  stands  in  the 
White  House's  revised  order  of  priorities 
these  days.  The  newspapers  for  the  past 
several  weeks  have  been  carrying  reports 
of  high  level  briefings  of  foreign  govern- 
ments by  the  administration  on  the  pro- 
posed trade  legislation.  While  I  have  al- 
ready indicated  I  understand  White 
House  reluctance  to  include  the  spon- 
sors of  the  Burke-Hartke  bill  in  its  pre- 
liminary discussions,  I  did  think  that  the 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee might  have  been  included  in  the 
breflngs  before  Secretary  General  Brezh- 
nev of  the  U.S.S.R.,  or  even  President 
Pompidou  of  France,  for  that  matter; 
yet  it  all  is  part  of  a  distinguishable  pat- 
tern of  behavior  in  recent  months.  In- 
creasingly, Congress  is  being  presented 
with  agreements  and  understandings 
with  foreign  governments  in  the  maimer 
of  so  many  faits  accomplis. 

I  would  just  like  to  serve  notice  that 
what  we  are  talking  about  in  trade  legis- 
lation, and  not  a  foreign  treaty,  and  I 
would  only  warn  the  White  House  and 
its  advisers  that  I,  for  one,  intend  to  see 
to  it  that  the  administration's  proposed 
legislation  is  treated  as  it  should  be — as 
a  proposal  and  nothing  more.  In  this  con- 
nection, obviously  the  more  I  imderstand 
about  the  administration's  logic  in  put- 
ting its  recommendations  together,  the 
better  I  will  be  able  to  consider  them. 

One  final  comment.  This  pattern  of 
prior  consultation  with  foreign  govern- 
ments in  advance  of  Congress  is  nothing 
new  with  trade  In  this  administration. 
The  only  copy  of  the  much-discussed 
Flanlgan  report  that  I  was  able  to  review 
came  through  my  contacts  with  a  certain 
foreign  embassy  in  this  city.  I  think  it  Is 
a  pretty  sad  state  of  affairs  when  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  to  do  their  back- 
ground reading  in  the  libraries  of  some 
foreign  embassies  in  an  effort  to  find  out 
what  the  U.S.  Government  is  thinking. 

My  main  point  in  all  of  this  is  quite 
serious.  This  recent  performsince  of  the 
administration  where  trade  is  concerned 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  this  coun- 
try's government  still  has  its  priorities 
mixed  up.  It  is  the  sensitivities  and  feel- 
ings of  foreign  governments  that  seem  to 
be  shaping  our  trade  policies,  not  the 
legitimate  concerns  and  well-being  of  the 
American  workers  about  to  lose  their 
jobs  or  the  small  businessmen  about  to 
go  imder  beneath  the  avalanche  of  cheap 
foreign  imports.  Of  course,  foreign  gov- 
ernments have  a  considerable  stake  in 
the  trade  policies  of  this  Nation  and  their 
views  deserve  consideration.  However,  to 
watch  this  Government  operate  one  gets 
the  impression  their  views  are  dictating 
this  Nation's  policies.  That  is  why  we  are 
in  the  mess  we  are  in.  That  is  why  noth- 
ing has  been  done  to  meet  the  deepening 
trade  crisis  to  date.  By  the  time  ttie  ad- 
ministration comes  to  the  Hill  to  discuss 
foreign  trade  it  soimds  more  like  a  lobby- 
ist for  foreign  interests  than  the  repre- 
sentative of  America's  working  people. 
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TO  AMEND  THE  NATIONAL  ENVI- 
RONMENTAL POLICY  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoie.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  ;he  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Murphy)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.    MXJRPHY    of    New 
Speaker.  I  introduce  today  a 
would  amend  the  National 
tal  Policy  Act  in  order  to  mafee 
more  effective. 

NEPA  has  created  a  proced^al 
mare.  As  a  result  of  this 
procedural  matters,  to  the 
substantive  issues,  government 
dustry,  as  well  as  large 
general  public,  find  themselvefe 
plan  or  function  in  a  systematic 
able  manner.  The  procedural 
ments  which  the  courts  have 
NEPA  to  impose  have  spun  a 
is   effectively   strangling 
tedly  necessary  projects 
Nation. 

Industry    and   businessmer 
clean,   healthy   environment 
as  any  environmental  group 
the  environment  is  only  onf 
factors  that  must  be  weighed 
cate  balancing  act  that 
decisionmaking  process.  It  is 
that  the  environment  is  any 
tant  in  this  process  than 
cost,  safety,   productivity, 
progress.   But  neither   is  it 
portant. 

Above  all.  any  institutiona 
designed    to    protect    the 
must  be  realistic  and  workabli  ( 

Stated  briefly,  my  goal  is 
NEPA  so  that  it  presents  a 
workable  system.  To  substantially 
or  radically  change  NEPA  is 
NEPA  modifications  must 
with  language  that  preserves 
jective  of  the  act,  but  which 
less  manages  to  overhaul  its 
tangle  of  procedures. 

It  is  believed  that  a  workajble  system 
would  be  possible  if  NEPA  we^  amended 
in  the  following  respects: 

NEPA  presently  treats 
£ind  distinct  processes  in  the 
ner:   Federal  legislation,  federally 
ducted  projects,  and  project^ 
Implemented  but  which 
approval.  Obviously,  each  of 
tions  carries  with  it  its  own  s 
lems  which  lend  themselves 
solutions.   NEPA  must   be 
make  It  clear  that  these  are  t|iree 
ent  situations. 

NEPA  requires  an  analysis  (if  "alterna- 
tives to  the  proposed  action.'  This  lan- 
guage has  been  construed  by  the  courts 
In  a  most  unrealistic  fashion.  NEPA 
should  be  modified  to  make  1^  clear  that 
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the  "alternatives"  to  which  the  act  refers 
are  those  which  are  realistic  within 
reasonable  parameters  of  time,  cost-ben- 
efits and  capability  of  implementation. 

NEPA  should  be  modified  to  make  it 
clear  that  a  new  comprehensive  environ- 
mental impact  statement  is  not  required 
for  each  implementation  of  individual 
acts  in  a  series  of  acts  comprising  an 
overall  program.  For  instance,  once  a 
comprehensive  environmental  impact 
statement  is  prepared  on  a  program  for 
offshore  leases,  a  new  comprehensive 
statement  should  not  be  required  for 
issuance  of  drilling  permits,  construction 
of  pipelines  or  other  acts  Involved  with 
Implementation  of  the  program.  More- 
over, in  an  instance  where  additional 
lease  sales  are  to  be  made  as  a  part  of 
this  program,  the  agency  should  be 
permitted  to  Issue  a  supplemental  state- 
ment limited  to  the  peculiar  character- 
istics of  the  tracts  involved  and  to  signif- 
icant changes  in  circumstances  which 
may  have  occurred  since  issuance  of  the 
comprehensive  environmental  impact 
statement. 

NEPA  should  also  be  modified  to  elimi- 
nate the  duplication  and  overlap  which 
presently  exist.  Where  the  same  environ- 
mental factors  have  previously  been 
analyzed  in  an  environmental  impeu:t 
statement,  and  where  the  agency  finds 
that  circiunstances  have  not  significant- 
ly changed  since  such  analysis  was  made, 
the  agency  should  be  able  to  rely  upon 
the  previous  analysis.  For  instance,  be- 
fore leasing  offshore  tracts,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  must  consider  the 
"alternative"  of  increased  oil  import 
quotas,  and  in  so  doing  must  consult  with 
other  interested  agencies.  If  it  is  sub- 
sequently proposed  to  amend  the  oil  im- 
port quota  program,  it  should  certainly 
not  be  necessary  for  any  agency — pre- 
sumably, one  which  was  consulted  ini- 
tially— to  conduct  a  full-scale  environ- 
mental study  of  the  "alternative"  of  in- 
creasing offshore  leases.  The  agency 
dealing  with  the  proposed  change  in  the 
oil  import  quota  program  should  simply 
be  able  to  adopt  the  previously  prepared 
statement. 

NEPA  presently  requires  that  an  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  is  re- 
quired of  all  Federal  agencies.  This 
language  should  be  modified  to  make  it 
clear  that  an  agency  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  prepare  a  statement  when  the 
overaU  project  has  already  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  statement  prepared  by  the 
agency  exercising  principal  jurisdiction 
over  the  matter.  For  instance,  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  prepare  an  impact  statement 
on  one  part  of  a  project;  that  is.  a  river 
crossing — when  the  entire  project;  that 
is,  a  pipeline — has  previously  been  evalu- 
ated and  approved  by  the  PPC — which 
would,  of  course,  have  consulted  with  the 
corps  in  preparing  the  Initial  statement. 

An  environmental  impact  statement 
should  not  be  required  to  the  extent  that 
the  proposed  action  is  to  be  implemented 
in  accordance  with  regulations  of  a  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency  which  have 
been  found  to  meet  the  policies  and  pur- 
poses of  the  act. 

This  bill  which  I  introduce  today  was 
designed  to  overcome  the  above-men- 


tioned procedural  defects  in  NEPA.  I  in. 
elude  a  section-by-section  analysis: 
Section-bt-Section  Analysis 

Section  2:  This  section  reaffirms  the  ob- 
jectives of  NEPA  and  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Amendments  of  1973  is  merely  to  clarify  and 
to  spell  out  the  necessary  procedural  require- 
ments so  as  to  make  the  administration  of 
NEPA  more  effective. 

Section  3:  A  minor  change  is  proposed  In 
subparagraph  (3)  substituting  the  words 
"without  undue"  for  the  word  "without". 
The  present  standard  Is  unattainable. 

Section  4:  The  requirement  of  a  standard 
of  "fullest  extent  possible"  as  unreasonable 
and  the  proposed  use  of  "practicable"  to- 
gether with  the  phrase  "consistent  with  other 
essential  conditions  of  national  policy"  is 
more  realistic  and  consistent  with  the  intent 
of  NEPA  as  stated  in  Section  101(b).  Tech- 
nical provision  wa»  added  to  reflect  the  re- 
structuring of  Section  102.  The  content  of 
paragraphs  (c)  and  (d)  of  Section  102  has 
been  Included  in  new  Section  103,  and  \in- 
changed  paragraphs  In  Section  102  have  been 
relettered  accordingly. 

Section  5 :  The  existing  Section  103  of  NEPA 
was  self-executing  and  has  terminated.  In 
the  Interests  of  simplifying  draftsmanship. 
It  Is  being  deleted  and  a  new  Section  103 
dealing  with  procedures  is  Inserted. 

New  Section  103  contains  the  essence  of 
subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  Section  102  of  the 
original  Act.  The  purpose  of  new  Section  103 
is  to  spell  out  a  separate  and  different  pro- 
cedure for  each  type  of  action  now  covered 
by, a  single  procedure  In  Section  102(2)  (c) . 

Subsection  (a)  sets  forth  the  general  re- 
quirements and  standards  for  Environmental 
Impact  Statements. 

Subsection  (b)  deals  with  proposed  legis- 
lation and  the  development  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Impact  Statement  for  such  leg- 
islation. 

Subsection  (c)  sets  forth  procedures  to  be 
followed  in  connection  with  a  proposed  Fed- 
eral action  which  is  to  be  implemented  by  a 
Federal  department  or  agency.  This  deals 
with  such  things  as  off-shore  leases,  high- 
ways, dams,  etc.  It  wUl  be  noted  that  sub- 
paragraph (2)  seeks  to  define  the  types  of 
"alternatives"  that  must  be  considered;  sub- 
paragraph (3)  seeks  to  eliminate  duplication 
of  Environmental  Impact  Statements  where 
several  substantially  identical  actions  are 
proposed  within  the  same  geographic  area; 
subparagraph  (4)  seeks  to  eliminate  repeti- 
tive Environmental  Impact  Statements  in 
situations  such  as  off-shore  leasing;  subpar- 
agraph (5)  eliminates  the  need  for  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statements  in  those  situa- 
tions covered  by  environmental  regulations 
such  as  Federal  Power  Commission  Order 
407;  subparagraph  (6)  eliminates  the  dupli- 
cation of  effort  by  agencies  playing  a  sec- 
ondary part  in  a  proposed  action. 

Subsection  (d)  relates  to  Federal  actions 
which  a  person,  such  as  a  pipeline  company, 
is  seeking  Federal  authorization  (I.e.,  a  cer- 
tificate of  public  convenience  and  necessity) 
for  a  private  project,  such  as  a  pipeline.  It 
will  be  noted  that  subparagraph  (1)  is  de- 
signed to  overrule  the  Greene  County  Plan- 
ning Board  decision  and  to  provide  for  the 
threshold  determination  as  to  whether  there 
is  involved  a  major  Federal  action  sig- 
nificantly affecting  the  quality  of  the  hu- 
man environment;  subpcu'agrapb  (2)  limits 
the  alternatives  that  must  be  considered; 
subparagraph  (3)  seeks  to  eliminate  dupli- 
cation of  Environmental  Impact  Statements 
where  several  substantially  Identical  actions 
are  proposed  within  the  same  geographic 
area;  subparagraph  (4)  seeks  to  eliminate 
repetitive  Environmental  Impact  Statements 
where  the  proposed  action  Is  to  be  imple- 
mented pursuant  to  environmental  guide- 
lines; subparagraph  (5)  eliminates  repetitive 
consideration  of  environmental  matters  by 
Federal  agencies  having  secondary  Jurlsdic- 
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tlon  over  a  proposed  action;  subparagraph 
(6)  seeks  to  eliminate  the  need  for  discus- 
sion In  Environmental  Impact  Statements  of 
matters  adequately  covered  by  State  or  local 
law. 

Section  6.  The  purpose  of  this  new  Section 
106  is  to  prevent  delays  when  an  agency  ac- 
tion Is  challenged  on  envlroiunental 
grounds.  In  those  cases  where  no  other  time 
limit  Is  provided  by  an  agency's  existing 
statutory  authority,  the  section  establishes 
a  30-day  period  within  which  petitions  for 
review  or  motions  for  interlocutory  relief 
must  be  made. 


FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  NEEDED  FOR 
RECENT  DISASTER  IN  SOUTH 
CAROLINA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Davis) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  because  I  am  dis- 
tressed about  a  situation  that  is  currently 
causing  a  grave  problem  in  my  State  of 
South  Carolina.  It  has  been  more  than  a 
month  now  since  a  record  snowfall  swept 
our  State,  causing  widespread  damage 
and  destruction.  Our  Governor  has  asked 
for  help  from  a  Federal  agency,  the  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Planning,  and  has  also 
asked  for  a  declaration  for  portions  of 
the  State  as  disaster  areas. 

The  snow  came  about  6  weeks  ago  on 
the  9th  and  10th  of  February.  The  help 
from  the  OEP  still  has  not  come. 

While  South  Carolina  poultrymen,  to- 
bacco farmers,  manufacturers,  business- 
men small  and  large,  and  others  have 
continued  to  suffer  daily  losses,  the  peo- 
ple at  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
are  still  saying  they  are  "considering  it." 

Now,  just  to  shed  a  little  bit  of  light 
on  the  record,  it  only  took  them  about 
12  hours — 12  hours — to  consider  and  send 
help  to  Texas  following  a  tornado.  Yet 
it  has  been  more  than  30  days  since  the 
worst  snowstorm  since  the  Civil  War 
swept  South  Carolina.  The  damage  esti- 
mate is  set  conservatively  at  $35  mil- 
lion— and  it  probably  will  continue  to 
rise. 

Now,  I  want  to  know  just  what  in  the 
world  there  is  to  consider.  There  is  cer- 
tainly a  need  in  South  Carolina.  Private 
industry  recognizes  it.  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  a  letter  from  the  Campbell 
Soup  Co.,  which  is  in  Sumter  County, 
which  says : 

We  win  reimburse  our  growers  for  20  per- 
cent of  the  estimated  rebuilding  costs.  In 
addition,  we  are  prepared  to  loan  to  those 
groups  who  have  an  Immediate  financial  need 
up  to  $1,000  on  an  Interest-free  basis  to  cover 
living  expenses.  We  hope  this  will  serve  as  an 
Impetus  to  get  them  back  into  business. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the  letter 
concludes  with  Uie  following  sentence: 

The  need  to  secure  Federal  assistance  in 
the  form  of  low-interest  loans  to  the  growers 
is  still  vital. 

"Vital"  is  the  way  that  it  is  described 
by  this  Industry. 

Vital.  And  at  this  time  not  one  soul 
in  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  has 
considered  it  enough  to  make  a  decision. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  say  they  have 
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an  "overview"  of  the  entire  situation.  Yes, 
they  did  that.  They  flew  aroimd  for  a 
couple  of  hours  in  Grovemment  helicop- 
ters and  looked  down  at  the  damage  from 
2,000  feet  up. 

Well,  that  does  not  cut  it.  They  have 
to  get  down  on  the  ground  to  see  the  to- 
bacco warehouses  which  have  collapsed 
from  the  weight  of  the  snow  and  ice. 
They  have  not  seen  the  poultry  coops 
wrecked  and  the  flocks  decimated  by  the 
greatest  accumulation  of  snow  since  they 
have  been  keeping  records  in  our  State. 

They  have  not  seen  the  property  dam- 
age to  hundreds  of  businesses  and  thou- 
sands of  citizens  in  the  Palmetto  State. 

They  are  only  considering  what  they 
saw  in  their  overview  of  the  situation. 

As  we  look  at  the  lack  of  action  in  our 
State  and  the  quick  action  in  the  State 
of  Texas,  we  sort  of  feel  is  it  too  bad 
that  Mr.  Connally  does  not  live  in  South 
Carolina? 

Since  the  OEP  is  a  branch  of  the  White 
House,  I  can  only  assume  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  helping  them  to  consider 
South  Carolina's  request  for  assistance. 

The  Governor  has  determined  a  need 
for  assistance.  Private  industry  has  de- 
termined a  need  for  assistance,  and  after 
making  my  own  survey,  I  assure  the 
Members  there  is  a  definite  need,  a  criti- 
cal need,  for  Federal  assistance.  It  is 
more  than  the  State  and  private  industry 
can  shoulder  alone. 

I  can  also  add  that  if  the  administra- 
tion does  not  see  flt  to  act  soon  with  some 
relief,  then  the  bankruptcy  courts  will 
have  to  act.  The  time  for  excuses  is  past, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  for  passing  the 
buck  is  past;  the  time  for  considering  is 
past;  the  time  for  action  is  now,  today. 
No  amount  of  considering  will  replace 
the  roofs  of  tobacco  warehouses  and 
poultry  coops,  and  the  losses  that  our 
people  bear.  No  amount  of  considering 
will  repair  the  homes  and  businesses  of 
South  Carolinians  who  have  suffered  In 
this  disaster.  I  shall  continue  to  use  all 
my  powers  as  a  Member  of  this  body,  and 
I  seek  the  help  of  the  rest  of  the  South 
Carolina  delegation  and  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress,  who  could  suffer 
like  disasters,  in  an  effort  to  cut  through 
the  redtape  and  get  something  done. 

I  call  upon  this  administration,  if  they 
care  enough,  to  help  us  in  our  struggle 
for  relief. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
CRIME  IS  NEEDED 

(Mr.  SIEVES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKE:S.  Mr.  Speaker,  Americans 
who  believe  in  law  and  order  should  wel- 
come the  President's  recent  message  on 
crime.  In  his  speech,  he  outlined  plans 
for  a  massive  attack  on  what  is  probably 
the  most  difficult  and  complex  problem 
confronting  the  Nation.  The  details  of 
Mr.  Nixon's  proposals  require  careful 
examination  but  Congress  should  move 
promptly  to  ena(;t  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion. 


I  feel  that  he  is  right  in  seeking  a  rein- 
statement of  the  death  penalty  and 
stiffer  and  mandatory  sentences  for  drug 
pushers.  A  plan  for  revision  of  existing 
Federal  criminal  statutes  is  long  overdue. 
Congress  will  want  to  study  carefully  the 
proposal  for  block  grants  to  State  and 
local  pohce  forces.  It  may  offer  improve- 
ments to  present  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams on  crime  control.  Congress  should 
also  inquire  carefully  into  the  need  for 
more  Federal  participation  in  such  crime 
prevention  areas  as  technical  assistance, 
manpower  training  and  for  aid  to  correc- 
tional institutions  across  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  of  crime  is 
one  which  impacts  on  every  American. 
The  Federal  Government  is  charged,  sis 
the  President  noted,  ulth  the  status  of 
domestic  tranquility.  While  most  crime 
is  of  a  local  nature  and  in  violation  of 
State  or  local  laws,  the  fact  remains  that 
serious  crime  is  on  the  increase  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Federal  authorities  to 
provide  assistance  to  local  police  to  help 
combat  crime. 

I  was  especially  pleased  to  note  the 
President's  concern  over  the  role  of  the 
courts  in  the  matter  of  crime.  He  said, 
quite  correctly,  that  very  often  it  is  the 
court  which  turns  a  hardened  criminal 
back  onto  the  streets  to  once  again  feed 
off  the  law  abiding  people  of  the  land. 
Certainly  there  is  a  need  to  plug  this 
hole.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  made 
it  very  difficult  to  convict  criminals.  Soft 
judges,  who  show  more  concern  about 
the  criminal  than  they  do  about  his  vic- 
tim, are  responsible  for  many  hardened 
criminals  being  free  today  to  continue  to 
prey  on  society. 

The  call  for  a  crackdown  on  dnig  traf- 
fickers should  have  enthusiastic  support. 
They  are  a  plague  on  society  and  they 
should  be  dealt  with  harshly.  The  courts 
should  be  given  Uttle  if  any  discretion  in 
imposing  sentences.  These  steps  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  thorough-going  pro- 
gram of  education  on  the  dangers  of 
drugs  to  individuals,  particularly  the 
young. 

There  will,  of  course,  be  controversy  on 
the  reinstatement  of  the  death  penalty. 
I  consider  it  clear  that  the  death  pensdty 
serves  as  a  deterrent  to  serious  crime. 
The  President  is  only  seeking  the  rein- 
statement of  the  death  penalty  for  cer- 
tain Federal  crimes  such  as  aircraft  hi- 
jacking, treason,  and  espionage.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  the  States  will  adopt  similar 
constitutionally  acceptable  langusige  to 
deal  with  other  crimes  such  as  murder. 
Here  Florida  has  provided  an  excellent 
example  for  other  States  to  follow. 

Although  we  cannot  hope  for  eradica- 
tion of  crime,  the  fact  remains  that 
stricter  law  enforcement  and  a  tougher 
attitude  by  the  courts  toward  criminals 
can  help  to  curb  crime.  Congress  should 
not  delay  the  enactment  of  additional 
laws  to  reduce  and  deter  crime.  But  this 
in  itself  will  not  be  sufficient.  There  also 
is  a  requirement  for  less  indifference  on 
the  part  of  the  public  to  the  growing 
spectre  of  crime.  Too  many  people  simply 
ignore  crime  and  hope  it  does  not  come 
to  them.  Police  officials  need  the  help  of 
the  public. 
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(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  'Fas  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remaj  ks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speakfer,  while 
comedians  are  making  jokes  abtut  selling 
the  family  jewels  and  refinancing  the 
house  In  order  to  pay  for  a  ste^ik  dinner, 
the  average  housewife  In  this  country 
faces  the  very  real  prospect  olj  financial 
disaster  if  she  tries  to  feed  her  family 
well.  It  simply  is  not  fuimy  an^  more. 

When  steak  costs  a  minlmui^  of  $1.89 
a  pound  it  Is  time  to  stop  laughing. 

When  you  cannot  buy  a  loaf  of  bread 
for  less  than  30  cents,  it  is  time  to  ask 
some  very  serious  questions.      J 

When  a  family  of  four  needs  upward 
of  $50  a  week  just  to  get  the  bfire  nutri- 
tional essentials,  it  is  time  th^t  we  dig 
in  our  heels  and  say,  "Stop." 

All  the  press  conferences  and  releases 


in  the  world  will  not  lower  the 


are  passing  for  food.  It  does  npt  help  to 


hear  that  things  may  be  bad 


prices  we 


but  that 


they  might  be  worse.  The  White  House 
smd  Cost  of  Living  Council  will  not  make 
steak  cheaper  here  by  telling  us  how 
expensive  it  is  somewhere  else. 

The  Federal  Goverimient  is, currently 
spending  billions  of  dollars  a  ye^r  to  con- 
trol and  monitor  all  phases  of  ^ood  pro- 
duction. How  well  are  the  dolors  spent 
on  the  farm  subsidy  program  b^ng  used? 
Is  this  program  being  run  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  consumer  as  well  as  thp  farmer? 
How  well  is  the  Department  ol  Agrlcul- 
tiu-e  planning  crop  productioft  to  take 
into  account  both  domestic  needs  and 
foreign  sales?  J 

Htmdreds  of  millions  of  dollars  go 
into  the  compilation  and  publication  of 
wholesale  and  consimier  price  indices. 
This  is  the  most  expensive,  mast  exten- 
sive system  in  the  world,  with]  a  wealth 
of  Information  at  its  beck  and  ^all.  With 
aU  these  facts  and  figures  at  it^  disposal, 
why  cannot  the  White  Housi  give  us 
positive  answers  instead  of  platitudes? 
This  is  ludicrous.  If  the  answeis  are  not 
there,  why  have  they  not  been  looking 
for?  Is  any  of  the  money  spent  on  this 
massive  recordkeeping  program  being 
used  to  find  out  why  prices  hav^  kept  ris- 
ing month  after  month  ?  ] 

The  President  and  his  advisers  tell  us 
eat  fish  and  cheese  Instead  of  meat. 
Have  they  noticed  that  lately  tiese  foods 
are  nearly  as  expensive  as  meat?  That 
never  in  history  have  the  prices  of  fish 
sind  cheese  been  higher  than  they  are 
now?  What  is  being  done  to  make  fish 
more  plentiful  and  cheaper?  Are  this 
Nation's  fisheries  being  managed  effi- 


ciently? Are  they  as  modem 
should  be  to  keep  up  with  the 


We  are  told  by  the  President's  con 
svmier  adviser  too  simply  eat  ess  if  we 
want  to  save  money  on  food  bil  s.  This  is 
like  Marie  Antoinette  telling  ttie  starv- 
ing people  of  France  to  eat  cuke  when 
they  had  no  bread.  I  would  llki  ( to  know 
how  a  woman  can  tell  her  hus  jand  and 
her  children  that  the  President  wants 
them  to  eat  less  for  the  gocjd  of  the 
country? 

The  situation  Is  Intolerable.  Tpie  White 
House  has  procrastinated  and  played 
Pollyanna  long  enough.  It  is  tir  le  for  the 


as  they 
demand? 


Congress  to  do  something  so  that  the 
average  consumer  in  America  can  be  as- 
sured of  having  enough  to  eat  at  reason- 
able prices. 

President  Nixon  thinks  the  last  elec- 
tion gave  him  a  mandate.  I  think  he  is 
seriously  misinterpreting  the  mood  of 
the  country.  He  is  not  free  to  prescribe 
a  sugar-coated  placebo  of  rhetoric  when 
the  American  consumer  comes  to  him 
with  a  legitimate  grievance.  If  he  has  a 
true  mandate  from  the  people,  it  means 
that  he  is  expected  to  act  In  their  best 
interests.  The  people  expect  him  too  take 
positive  action  on  food  prices,  not  to  tell 
them  about  what  he  will  not  do.  The 
President  is  not  doing  ansrthlng.  The 
consimier  has  done  sdl  that  he  or  she 
can  do.  It  is  now  up  to  the  Congress  to 
do  something  for  the  people  that  put 
us  here. 

It  is  about  time  we  learned  why  prices 
are  going  up  so  fast,  and  just  where  the 
extra  money  is  going.  It  is  about  time 
we  worked  out  a  system  of  price  controls 
and  applied  them.  It  ts  about  time  that 
we  guaranteed  to  the  people  of  this  coim- 
try  enough  food  that  is  nutritionally  val- 
uable at  prices  they  can  afford.  We  do 
not  have  the  Information  to  do  this  now, 
but  we  have  the  right  to  it.  After  all,  the 
money  Is  coming  out  of  our  pockets.  It 
is  only  logical  that  we  know  where  it  is 
going. 

TO  END  RECORDKEEPING  ON  SALE 
OF  .22  AMMUNITION 

fMr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
reintroducing  a  bill  which  Is  Intended  to 
remove  the  remaining  recordkeeping 
restrictions  on  the  sale  of  .22  caliber  rim- 
fire  ammimition.  These  restrictions  were 
imposed  as  a  part  of  the  1968  gim  con- 
trol law  and  a  great  many  law-abiding 
sportsmen  and  businessmen  want  to  see 
them  removed.  In  this  I  am  joined  by  73 
Members  of  the  House  whose  names  ap- 
pear below. 

Subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  1968 
gun  control  law,  restrictions  on  sale  of 
other  rifle  ammunition  and  shotgun  am- 
munition have  been  eliminated  by  tict  of 
Congress  but  the  sale  of  .22  caliber  am- 
munition still  requires  reporting  and  re- 
cordkeeping by  dealers.  There  has  been 
general  dissatisfaction  with  many  fea- 
tures of  the  present  gim  control  law.  Law- 
abiding  citizens  simply  resent  the  type  of 
regulation  which  it  requires.  Criminals 
ignore  the  law  and  this  the  general  popu- 
lace realizes.  At  the  time  the  bill  was 
approved  by  Congress,  it  was  the  lesser  of 
the  evils  which  had  been  proposed  as  gim 
control  legislation.  This,  however,  has  not 
made  it  palatable  to  the  public. 

Possibly  the  most  aggravating  single 
feature  of  the  present  act  is  the  restric- 
tions on  the  sale  of  .22  caliber  ammuni- 
tion. It  is  part  of  the  pattern  of  our  out- 
door heritage  in  America  that  marks- 
manship training  should  begin  at  home 
or  in  clubs  under  proper  supervision. 
It  is  through  this  type  of  training  that 
restraint  and  good  sportsmanship  in  the 
proper  use  of  weapons  is  best  taught. 


The  propriety  of  passing  this  bill  will 
be  questioned  by  some  who  feel  that  it 
will  then  be  easier  for  the  criminal  ele- 
ment to  obtain  ammimition.  It  is  true 
that  .22-caliber  ammimition  is  used  in 
some  of  the  "Saturday-night  specials," 
the  pistols  which  are  blamed  in  many 
of  the  crimes  Involving  weapons.  Now  let 
me  point  to  the  fact  that  it  is  also  in- 
escapably true  that  States  and  cities 
which  have  the  most  stringent  antigun 
laws — including  Washington,  D.C. — are 
continuing  to  experience  a  very  serious 
crime  problem.  It  is  also  interesting  to 
note  that  in  Bermuda  where  the  Gov- 
ernor and  his  aide  were  recently  assassi- 
nated, all  weapons  have  to  be  licensed 
and  few  are  thought  to  be  in  private 
hands.  Antigun  laws  will  not  stop  the 
criminal.  Failure  to  pass  this  bill  will  not 
stop  the  criminal. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  has  spoken  for 
the  passage  of  a  sound  and  effective  bill 
to  take  the  little  handguns  known  as  the 
"Saturday-night  specials"  out  of  circula- 
tion. Many  of  the  cosponsors  of  this  bill 
feel  as  I  do.  We  want  crime  control  for 
criminals,  not  harassment  for  law-abid- 
ing citizens. 

The  .22  csiliber  weapons  are  among 
those  most  generally  used  by  law-abiding 
sportsmen,  and  particularly  younger 
people.  It  should  be  very  clear  that  the 
removal  of  the  restrictions  on  the  sale  of 
.22  caliber  ammunition  will  be  welcomed 
by  law-abiding  sportsmen  and  in  particu- 
lar by  young  people  who  are  just  being 
taught  the  pleasures  that  come  with  the 
proper  use  of  firearms.  This  action  also 
will  be  welcomed  by  businessmen  who 
have  been  steadily  harassed  by  the  rec- 
ordkeeping restrictions  required  by  the 
present  law. 

You  will  recall  that  this  bill  passed  the 
House  in  the  91st  Congress  but  action  on 
it  was  not  completed  by  the  Senate.  An 
Identical  bill  was  reported  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  last  year  but  was 
not  considered  by  the  House.  The  proviso 
to  remove  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  .22 
caliber  ammunition  was  included  in  the 
Bayh  bill  on  handguns  which  passed  the 
Senate  but  was  not  taken  up  in  the 
House.  Certainly  it  is  time  to  complete 
action  on  this  very  simple  measure. 

Cosponsors  of  the  bill  are:  Mr.  Ullman, 
Mr.  Saylor,  Mr.  Schneebeli,  Mr.  Fisher, 
Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Zion. 
Mr.  Harsha,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  Melcher, 
Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  F^nzel,  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery, Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona,  Mr.  Robin- 
son, Mr.  E>ENHOLM,  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr. 
Mollohan.  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Da- 
kota. Mr.  Pettis,  Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Haley,  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Mayne,  Mr. 
Myers,  Mr.  Eshleman,  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
Mr.  Mathis,  Mr.  Rarick,  Mr.  Quie,  Mr. 
Charles  Wilson  of  California,  Mr. 
Broomfield,  Mr.  Mallary,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Foley,  Mr.  Brotzman,  Mr.  Cleveland, 
Mr.  BuRLisoN  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Black- 
burn, Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Bowen, 
Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Runnels,  Mr.  Davis 
of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr. 
Archer,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Waggonner,  Mr. 
O  Hara,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Ketchum,  Mr.  Wampler,  Mr. 
Scherle,  Mr.  Cabip,  Mr.  Wylde,  Mr.  Mc- 
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Cormack,  Mr.  McEwEN,  Mr.  Dennis,  Mr. 
Miller,  Mr.  Flowers,  Mr.  Mizell,  Mr. 
Davis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Rous- 
silot,  Mr.  Stmms,  Mr.  Roy,  Mr.  Foun- 
tain, and  Mr.  Owins. 


"911"  A    FEDERAL  POLICY 

(Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
reintroducing  a  bill  that  I  have  intro- 
duced earlier  in  this  session  to  provide 
funds  through  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  help  local  commu- 
nities Implement  the  "911"  emergency 
telephone  number.  Twenty-one  congress- 
men join  me  in  cosponsoring  this  bill 
today. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  especially 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  today  proclaimed  Presidential 
support  for  the  nationwide  adoption  of 
"911." 

Prior  to  the  news  conference  making 
this  announcement,  I  attended  a  meeting 
In  which  Dr.  Clay  Whitehead,  Director  of 
the  OfiQce  of  Telecommunications  Policy 
in  the  White  House,  announced  the  Pres- 
idential support  and  the  creation  of  a 
Federal  Information  Center  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  in  Washington, 
D.C.  to  provide  Information  to  State,  lo- 
cal, and  municipal  governments  inter- 
ested in  "911." 

The  meeting  was  attended  also  by  Po- 
lice Chief  Jerry  Wilson,  representatives 
of  AT.  &  T.,  the  U.S.  Independent  Tele- 
phone Association,  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors,  the  International  Association 
of  Fire  Chiefs,  and  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing  to- 
day clearly  concurs  with  the  intent  of 
the  national  policy  statement:  namely  to 
encourage  the  adoption  of  a  single,  na- 
tionwide emergency  telephone  number; 
and  to  encourage  local  communities  to 
take  steps  to  bring  this  about. 

This  bill  goes  a  step  further  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  cities  which  might 
easily  afford  the  basic  technicsil  equip- 
ment change-over  necessary  to  establish 
"911,"  but  cannot  afford  the  communica- 
tions renovations  often  equally  necessary 
to  make  It  work  effectively. 

I  am  in  thorough  agreement  with  Dr. 
Whitehead's  statement  of  the  primary 
purpose  of  "911"  telephone  emergency 
service,  which  is.  In  his  words,  to  enable 
citizens  to  obtain  law  enforcement,  medi- 
cal, fire,  rescue,  and  other  emergency 
services  as  quickly  and  efiBciently  as  pos- 
sible by  calling  the  same  telephone  num- 
ber anywhere  in  the  Nation." 

The  key  benefits  to  "911"  cited  by  Dr. 
Whitehead  and  Chief  Wilson:  "one  easy 
number  to  remember;  a  quick  number  to 
dial;  a  quicker  response  time  to  emer- 
gencies" are  the  critical  benefits,  the  ones 
that  I  have  been  emphasizing  since  I  be- 
gan this  crusade  to  secure  a  single,  na- 
tionwide, emergency  number  in  1967. 
They  are  also  the  benefits  that  are  prov- 
ing themselves  in  reports  from  cities 
operating  now  on  "911." 

Once  again,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
pleasure  at  the  administration's  endorse- 


ment of  an  idea  some  of  us  have  been 
working  on  for  7  years.  We  have  seen 
progress  in  that  time.  Now  almost  22,- 
000,000  Americans  are  enjoying  "911" 
service  in  roughly  300  communities.  But 
that  is  still  a  long  way  from  the  goal  of 
the  Congressmen  sponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion today,  a  goal  the  administration 
joins  us  in:  bringing  "911"  emergency 
telephone  service  to  all  cities  in  the 
United  States. 


GRAND  CANYON  PARK 

(Mr.  UDALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  5900,  aimed  at 
preserving  the  Grand  Canyon  as  one  of 
nature's  most  magnificent  scenic  won- 
ders. The  park  not  only  is  vital  to  the 
State  of  Arizona  but  as  part  of  the  system 
of  national  parks,  it  is  an  important  na- 
tural resource  for  the  entire  country. 

The  bill  will  Insure  that  our  descend- 
ants will  be  as  awed  by  the  majestic 
breathtaking  vistas  of  the  canyon  as  we 
are  today.  The  time  to  act  is  now — in 
another  generation  the  drive  to  exploit 
our  wilderness  areas  may  damage  the 
canyon  beyond  repair.  We  must  not  let 
that  happen. 

An  identical  bill  was  simultaneously 
introduced  in  the  Senate  by  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Arizona, 
Barry  Goldwater,  who  has  taken  the 
lead  in  (grafting  the  language  in  this  bill. 
Without  his  intensive  and  effective  ef- 
forts, there  would  be  little  chance  of  ac- 
tion on  this  legislation. 

The  bill,  winch  bears  the  thoughtful 
imprint  of  Senator  Goldwater  s  deep 
concern,  takes  into  consideration  the 
various — and  sometimes  conflicting — in- 
terests of  conservationists,  ranchers, 
wildlife  groups,  and  the  Indian  tribes  liv- 
ing in  the  area. 

The  grazing  of  Uvestock,  range  im- 
provement, hunting,  and  fishing,  would 
continue  but  other  activities  which  might 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  park,  such 
as  mining  and  road  construction,  would 
be  restricted. 

The  bill  would  nearly  double  the  size 
of  the  park — from  673,575  acres  to  nearly 
1.2  million  acres — and  creates  a  "zone  of 
influence"  on  adjacent  land  where  any 
development  or  activity  detrimental  to 
the  environment  would  be  prohibited. 

The  "zone  of  influence"  would  be  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  who  would  have  wide  authority 
to  set  standards  for  the  area. 

Other  key  provisions  are: 

Extension  of  the  park  from  Lees  Ferry 
to  Grand  Wash  Cliffs,  and  long-sought 
objective  of  conservation  groups. 

Placing  of  all  land  under  one  author- 
ity, the  Park  Service,  instead  of  the 
present  divided  control  between  the 
Marble  Canyon  National  Monument  and 
the  Glen  Canyon  National  Recreation 
Area. 

Gives  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  issue  rules  controlling  the  use 
of  air  space  above  and  below  the  can- 
yon's rim. 

Creates  a  Grand  Canjron  Wilderness 


Area  of  512,000  acres  as  specified  in  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  wilderness  plan  for  the 
Grand  Canyon  complex  announced  last 
September. 

As  presently  written,  the  bill  expands 
the  Havasupai  Indian  Reservation  from 
a  comparatively  small  enclave  of  a  few 
hundred  acres  to  about  169,000  acres  in- 
cluding 41,000  acres  from  the  e.xisting 
park.  This  provision  is  one  of  the  more 
controversial  in  the  bill  because  it  might 
lead  to  the  opening  of  the  parks  to  pri- 
vate interests  as  well  as  reopening  long- 
dormant  Indian  land  claims 

But  the  bill  also  specifically  provides 
for  protection  of  existing  legal  rights  of 
Indian  tribes  in  and  around  the  canyon 
by  stating  that  no  lands  or  interests  can 
be  transferred  or  acquired  from  any  tribe 
against  the  will  of  its  governing  body. 

In  introducing  this  bill,  I  am  most  con- 
cerned with  moving  public  disciisslon 
along,  rather  than  waiting  for  perfect 
legislative  language.  This  bill  wiU  act  as 
a  Ughtening  rod,  attracting  some  criti- 
cism and  a  lot  of  careful  examinaticHi  of 
the  difficult  issues  which  have  bogged 
down  canyon  legislation  for  years. 

I  know,  for  example,  that  many  con- 
servationists will  sincerely  dispute  the 
part  of  the  bill  deleting  lands  from  the 
national  park  system  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Havasupai  Tribe.  With  them,  I  rec- 
ognize that  the  lands  involved  in  the 
deletion  are  considered  by  many  to  be 
among  the  best  in  the  park. 

One  of  the  options  the  Congress  will 
want  to  review  is  the  possibiUty  of  pur- 
chasing available  private  lands  for  the 
Havasupai,  as  many  of  the  plateau  land 
in  which  they  have  expressed  a  continu- 
ing interest  is  now  in  private  hands  and 
reportedly  up  for  sale. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  text  of  the 
bill  in  the  Record  following  these  re- 
marks: 

H.R.  6900 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHOHT    TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Orand  Canyon  National  Park  Enlargement 
Act." 

DECLABATION    OF    POUCT 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  object  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  recognition  by  Congress  that 
the  entire  Grand  Canyon,  from  Lees  Perry  to 
the  Grand  Wash  Cliffs,  Including  tributary 
side  canyons  and  surrounding  plateavis.  Is  a 
natural  feature  of  national  and  internation- 
al significance.  Congress  therefore  recognizes 
the  need  for,  and  In  this  Act  provides  for, 
the  further  protection  and  Interpretation  of 
the  Grand  Canyon  In  accordance  with  its 
true  significance. 

ENLARGEMENT   OF   GRAND    CANTON    NATIONAL 
PARK    BOUNDARIES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  order  to  add  to  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  certain  prime  portions 
of  the  canyon  area  possessing  unique  nat- 
\iral,  scientific  and  scenic  values,  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Pairk  shall  comprise,  sub- 
ject to  any  valid  existing  rights  under  the 
Navajo  Boundary  Act  of  1934.  all  those  lands, 
waters,  and  Interests  therein,  constituting 
approximately  1.163,765  acres,  located  within 
the  boundaries  as  depicted  on  the  draw- 
ing entitled  "Boundary  Map,  Orand  Can- 
yon National  Park,"  numbered  113-20.000-G 
and  dated  February,  1973,  a  copy  of  which 
shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public  in* 
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£pectlon  In  the  ofiSces  of  the 
Service.  Department  of  the 

(b)   For  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Canyon  National  Monument  and 
Canyon  National   Monument  ar<t 
and  any  lands  formerly  Included 
monuments   and   not   Included 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park  oi 
supal    Indian    Reservation,    as 
the  Act,  may  be  utilized  by  the 
exchanges  for  lands  to  be 
such  park  by  or  under  this  Act 
used  for  such  exchange  purposes 
administered    by    the    Secretary 
ance  with  the  laws  applicable  tc 
lands  of  the  United  States  and 
The  combined  total  acreage  of 
enlarged  by  subsection  (a)   and 
tlon  shall   not  exceed   1.200.000 
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Sec.  4.   (a)   Within  the 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  as 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
inafter  referred  to  as  the  "S 
acquire  land  and  Interest  in 
tlon,  purchase  with  donated  or 
funds,  or  exchange;  but  not  by 
tlon. 

(b)  Federal  lands  within  the  boundaries 
of  such  park  are  hereby  transf e  Ted  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

PROHIBITION    AGAINST   TAKING   Of|  STATE    OR 
INDIAN    LANDS 


Sec.  5.  Notwithstanding  any 
slon  of  this  Act,  (1)   no  land  or 
land  owned  by  the  State  of 
political  subdivision  thereof  may 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act 
the  concurrence  of  such  owner, 
land  or  interest  in  land,  which 
trust  for  any  Indian  tribe  or 
transferred  to  the  United  States 
Act  or  for  purposes  of  this  Act 
the  concurrence  of  such  Indian 
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Sec.  6.  (a)  (1)  In  order  to  mom 
protect  the  scenic  and  ecologlc^ 
of  the   Grand  Canyon,   the 
establish  a  Grand  Canyon  Zone 
which   shall   consist  of  such 
to  or  near  the  Grand  Canyon 
as  enlarged  by  this  Act,  as  he 
time  to  time,  define  by 
Federal  Register  and  within 
termines  that  a  coordinated 
agement  of  the  environs  Is 
proprlate  to  protect  against 
Itles  which  may  have  an  adver^ 
on  the  Grand  Canyon  National 
larpcd  by  this  Act,  or  any  port 

(2)    The  authority  granted  to 
tary   by  paragraph    ( I )    shall   no^ 
cable  to  lands  held  in  trust  for 
tribe  or  nation,  except  with  the 
of  such  Indian  tribe  or  nation. 

( b )  On  any  Federal  lands  wlthii  i 
Canyon   Zone   of   Influence, 
Secretary  pursuant  to  subsection 

(A)  disturbance  of  vegetation 
lowed  only  for  purposes  of 
Ing.  scientific  Investigation,  and 
opment  for  interpretation 
ment,  and  grazing  and  grazing 
Improvement: 

(B)  the  development  of  new 
other  new  construction  shall  be 
that  which  Is  necessary  for 
ment,  as  determined  Jointly  by 
tary  and  the  head  of  the  agency 
Jurisdiction  over  the  lands 
bearings: 

(C)  himtlng  and  fishing  shall 
be  permitted  In  accordance  wltt 
laws: 

(D)  no  permit,  license,  or 
pectlng,  development,  or  other 
mineral  resources  shall  be  grantee 
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eral lands,  waters,  and  Interests  therein  are 
hereby  withdrawn  from  location,  entry,  and 
patent  under  the  United  States  mining  laws 
for  such  period  as  such  area  is  defined  as 
being  within  the  Grand  Canyon  Zone  of  In- 
fluence; and 

(E)  grazing  of  livestock  shall  continue  to 
be  permitted. 

{c)(l)  Where  non-Federal  lands  within 
the  Grand  Canyon  Zone  of  Influence  are 
within  the  boundaries  of  a  national  forest, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized 
to  acquire  the  same  or  any  Interest  therein 
by  purchase,  exchange,  or  donation,  but  not 
by  condemnation.  No  land  or  Interest  In 
land  owned  by  the  State  of  Arizona  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof  or  any  land  or 
Interest  in  land  held  In  trust  for  any  Indian 
tribe  or  nation  may  be  acquired  except  with 
the  concurrence  of  such  State,  political  sub- 
division, or  Indian  tribe  or  nation.  Property 
acquired  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  within 
a  national  forest  shall  be  administered  as  a 
part  thereof,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

(2)  Where  non-Federal  lands  within  the 
Grand  Canyon  Zone  of  Influence  are  sur- 
rounded by  public  lands  of  the  United  States 
administered  by  the  Secretary  through  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the  Secretary 
may  acquire  any  such  non-Federal  lands  or 
Interests  therein  for  inclusion  within  the 
Grand  Canyon  Zone  of  Influence  In  the  same 
manner  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
as  set  forth  in  sections  4  and  5.  Property  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be 
administered  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
applicable  to  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(d)  Within  the  Grand  Canyon  Zone  of  In- 
fluence the  Secretary  shall  negotiate  co- 
operative agreements  with  other  public  bodies 
in  accordance  with  section  7  relative  to  the 
protection  of  the  Canyon  and  park' environs 
and  to  the  development  and  operation  of 
imlfled  interpretative  programs  and  facil- 
ities. 

COOPERATIVE    AGREEMENTS    FOR    UNIFIED    INTER- 
PRETATION OF  GRAND  CANTON 

Sec.  7.  In  the  administration  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park,  as  enlarged  by  this 
Act.  the  S3cretary  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with 
other  Federal.  State,  and  local  public  depart- 
ments and  agencies  and  with  Interested 
Indian  tribes  providing  for  the  protection 
and  Interpretation  of  the  Grand  Canyon  in 
its  entirety.  Such  agreements  shall  Include, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  authority  for  the 
Secretary  to  develop  and  operate  interpreta- 
tive facilities  and  programs  on  lands  and 
waters  outside  of  the  boundaries  of  such 
park,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  owner  or 
administrator  thereof,  to  the  end  that  there 
will  bi  a  unified  Interpretation  of  the  entire 
Grand  Canyon. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  INDIAN  RECREATIONAL  AND 
TOURIST   PROGRAMS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  enter  Into  agreements  with  any  Indian 
tribe  or  nation  having  lands  within  or  near 
the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  as  enlarged 
by  this  Act.  relating  to  the  planning,  develop- 
ment, or  use  of  such  lands  or  related  waters, 
for  recreational,  historical,  or  cultural  pur- 
poses with  a  view  to  ensuring  that  any  such 
program  will  be  operated  by  or  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  members  of  the  respective  Indian 
tribe  or  nation. 

(2)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  provide 
to  the  Indian  tribe  or  nation  concerned  fl- 
nancial  assistance  through  contracts,  grants 
or  loans  (Including  assistance  relating  to 
planning,  designing,  and  operation  of  facil- 
ities), advice,  construction  supervision,  and 
training  of  personnel  In  regard  to  any  pro- 
gram established  under  this  section. 


(b)  Lands  held  in  trust  for  the  Navajo  Na- 
tion which  are  located  within  one  mile  east 
of  the  East  Rim  of  Marble  Canyon  should  not 
be  further  developed  for  tourism,  recreation 
or  other  purposes  under  this  section  or  other- 
wise without  the  written  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary, provided  however  that  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  construed  as  a  restriction  upon 
any  valid  existing  uses  by  the  Navajo  Nation. 

(c)  No  development  shall  be  made  under 
this  section  or  otherwise  In  the  shoreline  ad- 
jacent to  or  within  the  Hualapal  Indian  Res- 
ervation except  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Hualapal  Tribe.  The  Hualapal  Tribe  shall 
have  the  exclusive  right  to  develop  the  shore- 
line within  the  Reservation,  except  that  no 
such  development  may  occur  within  one  mile 
back  from  the  South  Bank  of  the  Colorado 
River  without  the  written  approval  of  the 
Secretary. 

PRESERVATION    OF   EXISTING    GRAZING   RIGHTS 

Sec.  9.  Where  any  Federal  lands  within  the 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  as  enlarged  by 
this  Act,  are  legally  occupied  or  utilized  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  for  grazing  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  a  Federal  lease,  permit,  or 
license,  the  Secretary  shall  permit  the  per- 
sons holding  such  grazing  privileges  to  con- 
tinue In  the  exercise  thereof  for  a  period  end- 
ing on  December  31  following  ten  years  from 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  or  for  the  life 
of  the  existing  permittee,  whichever  is  longer. 

AIRCRAFT    REGULATION 

Sec.  10.  Whenever  the  Secretary  has  reason 
to  believe  that  any  aircraft  or  helicopter  ac- 
tivity or  operation  may  be  occurring  or  about 
to  occur  within  the  Grtind  Canyon  National 
Park,  as  enlarged  by  this  Act,  Including  the 
air  space  below  the  rims  of  the  canyon,  which 
Is  likely  to  cause  an  Injury  to  the  health,  wel- 
fare, or  safety  of  visitors  to  the  park  or  to 
cause  a  significant  adverse  effect  on  the  natu- 
ral quiet  and  experience  of  the  park,  the  Sec- 
retary shall.  In  conjunction  with  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  or  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  pursuant  to  the  Noise  Control 
Act  of  1972,  or  both,  submit  to  the  responsible 
agency  or  agencies  such  complaints,  infor- 
mation, or  recommendations  for  rules  and 
regulations  or  other  actions  as  he  believes  ap- 
propriate to  protect  the  public  health,  wel- 
fare, and  safety  or  the  natural  environment 
within  the  park. 

PRESERVATION   OF  EXISTING   RECLAMATION 
PROVISIONS 

Sec.  11.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  alter,  amend,  repeal,  modify,  or 
be  in  confilct  with  the  provisions  of  section 
7  cf  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish 
the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  in  the  State 
of  Arizona,"  approved  February  26,  1919  (40 
Stat.  1175.  1178),  and  section  605  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act,  approved 
September  30,  1968  (82  Stat.  885,  901). 

HAVASUPAI    INDIAN    RESERVATION    ENLARGED 

Sec.  12.  (a)  To  assist  the  Havasupal  Indians 
In  implementing  their  desire  for  a  greater 
land  base  and  an  opportunity  to  control 
their  own  social  and  economic  life,  the 
Havasupal  Indian  Reservation  shall,  as  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  consist  of 
the  existing  Reservations  and  the  area  within 
the  boundaries  designated  for  transfer  to 
the  Reservation  as  depicted  on  the  map  re- 
ferred to  in  section  S  of  this  Act,  consisting 
of  a-.-proxlmately  169,000  acres  In  the  aggre- 
gate. The  equitable  title  to  the  lands  and 
Interests  in  lands  within  that  portion  of 
the  Reservation  so  added  by  this  Act  Is  hereby 
conveyed  to  the  Havasupal  Tribe,  and  such 
lands  and  interests  in  lands,  are  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  held  by  the  United  States  in 
trust  for  the  Havasupal  Tribe  of  Indians  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  other  land  held  in  trust  for  the  Tribe. 

(b)  In  no  event  shall  the  water  or  water 
resources  within  the  Havasupal  Indian  Res- 
ervation be  transported  outside  of  the  Reser- 
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vatlon  as  enlarged  by  this  Act;  nor  shall  the 
Secretary  permit  any  use  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  Havasu  Creek  which  he  determines 
will  cause  a  significant  adverse  effect  upon 
the  scenic  qualities  of  the  Creek  and  the 
falls  thereof,  or  the  environmental  quality 
of  the  area,  subject  to  any  existing  water 
rights  of  the  Havasupal  Tribe. 

(c)  No  development  within  such  enlarged 
Havasupal  Indian  Reservation.  Including  but 
not  limited  to,  provision  for  any  transporta- 
tion system  or  road  Into  the  Grand  Canyon 
and  the  construction  of  any  pipeline  system, 
shall  be  made  without  the  written  approval 
of  the  Secretary.  Whenever  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  any  proposed  development 
might  affect  any  cultural  resources  within 
such  enlarged  Reservation,  he  may.  In  his 
discretion,  require  that  detailed  archeologl- 
cal  surveys  or  salvage  excavations,  or  both, 
shall  be  made  before  any  such  development 
may  occur. 

(d)  The  Executive  Order  dated  March  31. 
1882,  setting  aside  certain  lands  for  the  use 
and  occupancy  of  the  Yavai-Suppai  Indians 
is  hereby  declared  to  be  of  no  further  force 
and  effect,  and  section  3  of  the  Act  of 
February  26,  1919  (44  Stat.  1177;  16  U.S.C. 
223)   is  hereby  repealed. 

THE    GRAND    CANTON    WILDERNESS 

Bic.  13.  (a)  In  accordance  with  section 
3(c)  of  the  Wilderness  Act  (78  Stet.  890; 
16  U.S.C.  1132(c)),  certain  lands  in  the 
Qrand  Canyon  National  Park  and  Grand 
Canyon  and  Marble  Canyon  National  Monu- 
ment (other  than  any  lands  which  are  trans- 
ferred by  section  12  to  the  Havasupal  Indian 
Reservation),  which  comprise  about  five 
hundred  twelve  thousand  eight  hundred 
acres,  designated  "Wilderness,"  and  which 
are  depicted  on  the  map  entitled  "Wilder- 
ness Plan,  Grand  Canyon  Complex,"  nvmi- 
bered  EPD-WSC-113-20008-B  and  dated  Au- 
gust 1972,  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Orand  Canyon  Wilderness,  are  hereby  desig- 
nated as  wilderness,  and  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Wilderness  Act.  The  lands 
which  comprise  about  eighty-six  thousand 
one  hundred  and  fifty-six  acres,  designated 
on  such  map  as  "Potential  WUderness  Addi- 
tions." are,  effective  upon  publication  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  a  notice  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  that  all  uses  thereon  pro- 
hibited by  the  Wilderness  Act  have  ceased, 
hereby  designated  wilderness:  Provided.  That 
within  the  wilderness  area  designated  by  this 
section,  the  Secretary  (1)  may  pursue  a  pro- 
gram of  prescribed  burning,  as  he  deems 
necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  the  area  in  Its 
natural  condition,  (2)  may  undertake  what- 
ever activity  he  deems  necessary  in  order  to 
investigate,  stabilize,  and  interpret,  for  the 
benefit  of  persons  visiting  that  area,  sites  of 
archeologlcal  Interest. 

(b)  A  map  and  description  of  the  bound- 
aries of  the  areas  designated  in  this  section 
shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public  in- 
spection in  the  office  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

(c)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  Act 
takes  effect,  a  map  of  the  wilderness  area 
designated  by  this  section  and  a  description 
of  its  boundaries  shall  be  filed  with  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committees  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  House  of  liepre- 
sentatives,  and  such  map  and  description 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if 
Included  In  this  section:  Provided,  however. 
That  correction  of  clerical  and  typographical 
errors  in  such  maps  and  descriptions  may  be 
made. 

(d)  The  area  designated  by  this  section  as 
Wilderness  shall  be  administered  by  the  Sec- 
reUry  hi  accordance  with  the  applicable 
provisions  of  the  Wilderness  Act  governing 
Meas  designated  by  that  Act  as  wilderness 
*rea8,  except  that  any  reference  in  such  pro- 


visions to  the  effective  date  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  and  any  reference 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

AtrXHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Any  funds  available  for  the  Marble 
Canyon  National  Monument,  the  Grand  Can- 
yon National  Monument,  or  that  portion  of 
the  Lake  Mead  Recreation  Area  Included 
within  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  as 
enlarged  by  this  Act,  shall  remain  available 
until  expended  for  purposes  of  such  park. 


LET  US  CELEBRATE  VETERANS'  DAY 
AND  MEMORIAL  DAY  ON  THEIR 
HISTORIC  DATES 

<Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  my  friend  and  colleague, 
Representative  James  H.  Quillen,  and 
others,  today  in  sponsoring  legislation 
to  amend  title  V  of  the  United  States 
Code  with  respect  to  the  observance  of 
Memorial  Day  and  Veterans'  Day.  The 
purpose  of  introducing  this  bill  is  to  re- 
store tradition  and  to  emphasize  the  pa- 
triotic significance  of  these  days.  For 
years  the  Nation  celebrated  Veterans' 
Day  on  November  11  and  Memorial  Day 
on  May  30.  These  two  holidays  are  firmly 
fixed  In  the  minds  of  veterans  and  other 
American  citizens,  and  for  the  genera- 
tion now  living  they  will  remain  days  of 
inspiration  and  reverence. 

Armistice  Day,  November  11,  and  Me- 
morial Day,  May  30,  are  more  than  just 
days  set  aside  by  the  Congress  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  subject,  or  to  provide  a  holi- 
day for  observance  for  recreation.  They 
carry  a  message  of  especial  significance. 
Armistice  Day,  November  11,  repre- 
sents the  observance  of  the  signing  of 
the   armistice   at   the   close   of   World 
War  I.  This  day  on  the  calendar  acknowl- 
eges  victory  over  an  enemy,  a  day  when 
the  lights  literally  went  on  again  all  over 
the  world.  It  represents  the  day  hostil- 
ities ceased  after  more  than  4  years  of 
mortal  conflict  between  the  Allied  and 
Axis  Powers,  in  which  more  casualties 
resulted  in  one  battle  than  in  any  pre- 
vious battle  in  the  history  of  warfare. 
Armistice  Day  is  observed  on  Novem- 
ber 11  by  all  nations  that  participated 
in  the  war  of  1914-18  except  the  United 
States  of  America.  We  observed  it  for  a 
half  century  even  though  the  name  was 
changed  to  Veterans  Day.  Finally  Ar- 
mistice Day  was  oflacially  abolished  alto- 
gether by  an  act  of  Congress  and  another 
day  selected  as  Veterans  Day.  This  has 
not  changed  the  thinking  of  our  citi- 
zens who  remember  Armistice  Day.  Some 
States  refused   to   go   along   with   the 
change;  others  are  taking  State  action 
to  restore  November  11  as  the  day  to  ob- 
serve for  its  special  meaning. 

The  year  1971  is  an  example.  That  year 
October  25  was  selected  as  Veterans  Day. 


It  had  little  meaning  and  observances 
were  sparsely  attended.  However,  Novem- 
ber 11  was  observed  by  about  two-thirds 
of  the  States  of  the  Union  by  veterans' 
organizations  as  Veterans  Day.  The 
changed  date  is  not  yet  accepted  by  a 
great  many  individusils  and  organiza- 
tions as  the  true  Veterans  or  Armistice 
Day. 

Now  let  us  go  back  in  history  to  the 
beginning  of  the  observance  of  Memorial 
Day.  The  first  such  observances  were,  of 
course,  by  families  and  friends  of  Con- 
federate dead.  The  significance  of  a  day 
to  be  observed  as  a  memorial  to  those 
who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  spread 
to  other  parts  of  the  Nation.  In  the  small 
town  of  Grafton,  W.  Va.,  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  War  Between  the  States, 
May  30  was  set  aside  for  a  day  of  memory. 
Not  long  afterward,  there  was  an  official 
proclamation  of  May  30  as  Memorial 
Day.  The  spirit  of  remembrance  of  oiu* 
honored  dead  has  become  so  engrafted 
into  our  thinking  that  when  we  think  of 
Memorial  Day,  May  30  instantly  comes  to 
mind.  An  observance  which  has  been 
instilled  in  our  thinking  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years  should  not  be  lightly  set 
aside  through  the  arbitrary  selection  of 
another  date  as  Memorial  Day. 

The  veterans  of  America,  those  who 
have  given  of  their  time  and  many  of 
whom  have  given  of  their  bodies  in  the 
protection  of  this  Nation,  feel  that  the 
traditional  observance  of  Memorial  Day 
is  of  more  importance  than  picking  a  day 
to  suit  commercial  interests. 

The  veterans  and  other  patriotic  citi- 
zens of  these  United  States  feel  that  they 
have  teen  deprived  by  statute  of  days  of 
observance  which  have  throughout  the 
years  contributed  to  the  esprit  de  corps  of 
our  uniformed  services  and  to  the  great 
traditions  of  America.  Patriotism  is 
necessary  to  our  national  life.  Patriotism 
is  associated  with  Memorial  Day  and  with 
Veterans  Day  as  we  knew  them  in  their 
beginning.  They  have  been  dealt  lightly 
with  by  arbitrary  selection  of  other  dates 
and  I  consider  it  a  highly  inappropriate 
thing  to  do. 


A    CONGRESSIONAL    PRESENCE    IN 
THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  CRIME 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  hundreds 
of  telegrams  were  forwarded  to  me  by 
citizens  concerned  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  contemplating  the 
abolition  of  its  Crime  Committee  and 
with  it  an  end  to  a  4-year  congressional 
presence  in  the  fight  against  crime  in 
America. 

As  you  know  a  compromise  agreement 
was  reached  which  will  allow  the  Crime 
Committee  to  phase  out  its  activities  by 
the  end  of  June  and  hold  a  final  series 
of  hearings  on  street  crime. 

Our  initial  investigations  have  re- 
vealed that  there  are  programs  working 
in  various  communities  across  the  Na- 
tion that  appear  to  be  having  an  impact 
on  reducing  the  frequency  of  crimes  com^ 
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mitt€d  against  persons  and  property. 
These  examples  will  be  the  fodus  of  our 
hearings  with  a  suggestion  tnat  other 
cities  and  towns  consider  adapting  or 
modifying  them. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  Ignorance 
or  a  fear  to  try  a  program  tnat  some- 
one else  has  developed  are  imajor  ob- 
stacles in  the  fight  against  cnme.  We 
hope  that  our  hearings  will  serve  as  a 
bridge  between  communities. 

As  we  begin  to  prepare  for  a  f^al  series 
of  what  I  am  confident  will  b^  produc- 
tive hearings,  I  would  like  to  assure  the 
hundreds  of  persons  who  wrot4  to  me  in 
the  past  few  weeks  that  neither  I  nor 
the  other  members  of  the  Crime  Com- 
mittee intend  to  abandon  the  efiforts  of 
the  past  4  years. 

We  will  cooperate  with  tie  House 
Judiciary  Committee  in  all  res]  «cts  as  it 
takes  up  the  crime  fight  an(i  we  will 
prod  both  that  committee  and  iny  other 
committee  of  the  Congress  :n  behalf 
of  the  millions  of  Americans  wh  o  demand 
a  Federal  presence  in  the  figl  t  against 
crime. 

Submitted  below  is  a  partial  list  of  in- 
dividuals or  the  oflQces  of  indivi^  luals  who 
speak  for  millions  of  their  fellow  citizens 
in  commending  the  House  for  tie  work  of 
its  Crime  Committee  these  pa$t  4  years. 
Also  included  are  a  number  of  letters 
which  join  others  placed  earlier  in  the 
Record: 

wires  and  letters  that  have  cone  to  Con- 
gressman Claude  Pepper's  Congrei  slonal  Of- 
fice supporting  the  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  Include  those  from  the  following: 

11  Ctovernors — Florida;  New  YArk;  South 
Carolina;  Kentucky;  Alaska;  Havall;  North 
Dakota;  Oregon;  Massachusetts;  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Puerto  Rico. 

16  Attorneys  General — Florida;  New  York; 
California;  Rhode  Island;  Sout  i  Dakota; 
Louisiana:  Mississippi;  Alaska;  Nrw  Mexico: 
Idaho:  Kentucky;  Nebraska;  Montana; 
North  Carolina;  West  Virginia  ard  Wiscon- 
sin. 

24  Mayors  or  City  Managers- —Oakland, 
Calif.;  Denver  Colo.;  Oklahoma  C  Ity,  Okla.; 
New  Orleans.  La.;  Shreveport,  Li.:  Miami, 
Fla.;  Hartford,  Conn.;  City  of  Hari  ford,  Con- 
necticut; City  of  Sacramento,  California; 
Tallahassee,  Fla.;  Memphis,  Ter  n.;  Baton 
Rouge,  La.:  Hlaleah,  Fla.;  Providence,  R.I.: 
Detroit.  Mich.;  MUwaukee,  Wis:  Lincoln, 
Uebr.;  Knoxvllle,  Tenn.;  York,  Pa.;  New 
Haven,  Conn.;  Pontlac,  Mich.;  S<uth  Bend, 
Ind.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Omaha,  Nebr.,  and 
Kansas   City,   Kan. 

12  Police  Chiefs  or  Assoclat  ons — Cook 
County  (Chicago)  Illinois;  Loi  Angeles. 
Calif.;  Oakland,  Calif.;  New  England  State 
Police  Association;  New  Jersey  State  Police; 
Miami  Beach.  Fla.;  San  Prancljico,  Calif.: 
Baton  Rouge,  La.;  North  Miami,  na.;  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Police:  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police,  and  New  York  State  Poll*. 

30  Citizen  Crime  Assoclatloni — National 
League  of  Cities;  United  States  Conference 
of  Mayors;  National  Council  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency:  National  Assoclatloi  i  of  Citizen 
Crime  Commissions;  Klwanls  International: 
Atlanta  Crime  Commission;  Mliml  Crime 
Commission;  New  Orleans  Crlms  Commis- 
sion: Philadelphia  dime  Commission;  New 
England  Crime  Commission;  New  frork  Crime 
Commission;  Georgia  Crime  Cbmmlsslon; 
Arizona  Crime  Commission;  Kfensas  City 
Crime  Commission:  Mississippi  Coast  Crime 
Commission;  Fort  Worth  (Te:iM)  Crime 
Commission;  Chicago  Crime  Ommlsslon; 
8tat«  of  New  York  Commission  >n  Investi- 
gations; New  York  Waterfront  Cpmmlsslon; 
Oklahoma  Narcotics  and  Danget'ous  Drugs 


Control  Commission:  New  England  Organized 
Crime  Intelligence  System;  Connecticut 
Planning  Commission  on  Criminal  Adminis- 
tration; Ohio  (State)  Racing  Commission; 
New  Mexico  Council  on  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency; Georgia  Council  on  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency: Washington  (State)  Council  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency;  Iowa  Council  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency;  Florida  Medical  As- 
sociation; Connecticut  Conference  of  Mayors 
and  Municipalities,  and  Texas  Council  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency. 

16  District  Attorneys — New  York  County 
District  Attorney;  Massachusetts  District  At- 
torneys Association;  Contra  Costa  County, 
Calif.;  Bronx,  N.Y.;  Miami,  Fla.;  Albuquerque, 
N.M.;  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Nassau  County, 
N.Y.;  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Ardmore,  Okla.; 
Queens,  N.Y.;  Norfolk,  Mass,  the  12th  Judi- 
cial Circuit  of  Florida,  and  Harris  County 
(Houston)  Texas. 

9  School  Superintendents — Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Oakland,  Calif.;  Charleston,  S.C;  Lin- 
coln, Nebr.;  Anaheim,  Calif.;  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  Houston.  Tex.,  and  Shawnee  Mission 
( Kansas )  Public  Schools. 

3  Judges — Kansas  City,  Missouri  16th  Judi- 
cial Circuit;  Florida  6th  Judicial  Circuit  and 
Juvenile  Court  of  Hamilton  County,  Ten- 
nessee. 

8  Senior  Citizen  Groups — Greater  New 
York:  Northeastern  Ohio:  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: North  Miami  Beach,  Fla.;  McDonald, 
Ohio;  Youngstown,  Ohio;  Peoria,  m.;  Miami 
Beach  Retirees,  and  International  UAW  Re- 
tired Workers. 

10  Unions — Teamsters  International;  Na- 
tional Maritime  Union;  UAW  In  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.:  Air  Line  Employees:  Air  Line 
Pilots;  Transport  Workers:  American  In- 
surance Association;  United  Rubber  Workers; 
International  Association  of  Machinists;  and 
International  Retail   Clerks  Association. 

Also: 

WTTW  Channel  11  Public  Television  In 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Abe  Beame,  City  Comptroller,  New  York 
City. 

The  Florida  Cabinet. 

Art  Llnkletter. 

Frank  Hogan,  District  Attorney,  New  York 
County. 

Maurice  Nadjarl,  Special  State  Prosecutor, 
State  of  New  York. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

National  Education  Association. 

National  Parents  and  Teachers  Associa- 
tion. 

Nathan  B.  Eddy,  Consultant,  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  National  Research  Coun- 
cil, et  al. 

Marvin  E.  Wolfgang,  Director,  Center  for 
Studies  in  Crlmlnolgy  and  Criminal  Law, 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Prosecuting  Attorneys  Association  of 
Michigan. 

Institute  of  Correctional  Administration. 

William  D.  Leeke,  Immediate  Past  Presi- 
dent, Association  of  State  Correctional  Ad- 
ministrators, and  Director,  South  Carolina 
Department  of  Corrections. 

Russell  O.  Oswald,  Commissioner  of  Cor- 
rectional Services,  State  of  New  York. 

Chicago  Parents  and  Teachers  Associa- 
tion. 

Illinois  Drug  Abuse  Program. 

James  F.  Ahren,  Director,  Insurance  Crime 
Prevention  Institute. 

Arthur  Goldstein,  Chairman,  Huntington 
Narcotics  Guidance  Council. 

Robert  Amastas,  Drug  Counselor,  Massa- 
chusetts Teacher  ctf  the  Year. 

Robert  W.  Warren,  President,  National  As- 
sociation of  Attorneys  General,  and  Attorney 
General,  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Charles  W.  Bowser,  Director,  Philadelphia 
Urban  Coalition. 

Wes  H.  Bartlett,  Immediate  Past  President, 
Klwanls  International. 

Dr.  William  J.  Dean,  President,  Florida 
Medical  Association. 


Carol  S.   Vance,  President,  National  Dis- 
trict Attconeys  Association. 


BuiTAix),  N.T. 
Hon.  CLAtrm  Peppeb, 

Chairman,     House     Select     Committee    on 
CriTne. 

Dear  Mr.  Pepper:  I  have  learned  with 
alarm  of  the  possible  demise  of  your  Invalu- 
able committee,  and  I  hope  that  I  am  not  too 
late  In  sending  this  letter  to  assure  you  that 
I  am  most  anxious  that  Its  important  work 
be  continued. 

In  this  day  of  dlvlslveness  and  concern 
with  "law  and  order,"  It  Is  even  more  Impor- 
tant that  our  concern  with  drugs,  organized 
crime  etc.  Is  not  being  swept  under  the  rug. 
In  order  to  reassure  the  average  citizen  that 
our  elected  legislators  are  trying  to  make 
America  an  honest,  safe  place  to  live. 

I  am  especially  alarmed  that  your  exposing 
the  conditions  In  p>enal  Institutions  would  be 
curtailed.  Part  of  the  "law  and  order,"  and 
I  think  a  vital  part,  that  people  are  yearning 
for,  win  surely  be  achieved  when  we  stop 
turning  out  ex-prisoners  filled  with  hatred 
because  of  the  Inhumane  treatment  accorded 
them  In  our  prisons:  ex-prlsoners  unable  to 
make  Judgements  as  a  result  of  the  extra 
punishment  reserved  for  those  who  betray 
an  independent  thought,  and  the  lack  of  any 
remotely  useful  work-training  programs,  as 
well  as  the  little  Indecencies  which  become 
major  Inhiimanltles  when  one  is  confined  to 
a  tiny  cell  aware  that  the  smallest  critical 
reaction  can  result  In  one's  loss  of  all  earned 
"good-time"  through  the  arbitrary  report  of 
a  guard,  a  report  which  will  affect  one's  pos- 
sibility of  parole. 

I  hope  that  when  your  current  report  deal- 
ing with  penal  Institutions  is  complete,  you 
will  be  so  kind  as  to  send  me  a  copy.  Thank 
you. 

I  am  sending  a  letter  to  Rep.  Charles  Ran- 
gel  also,  and  a  copy  of  this  one  to  my  own 
representative.  Rep.  Thaddeus  J.  Dulskl. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Crime  will  be  continued.  If 
there  is  anything  else  I  can  do  to  help,  please 
let  me  know. 

Sincerely, 

Doris  P.  Edwards. 

Representative  Carl  Albert, 
Congressional  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Strongly  tirge  cor/.i  nuatlon  of  House  Crime 
Committee  under  Chairmanship  of  Repre- 
sentative Claude  Pepper. 

Regards. 

M.  Lewis  Hall,  Jr. 

Saratoga,  Caut. 
Congressman    Claude    Pepper:    Following 
message  sent  to  Hon.  Carl  Albert:  Strongly 
support  passage  HJl.  205.  Need  Is  extremely 
urgent. 

Edwin  G.  Staitoro. 

Miami  Shores,  Fla. 
Congressman  Claude  Pepper, 
U.S.  ConjTcss, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Conoressmak  Claude  Pepper:  The 
Select  Committee  on  Crime,  of  which  you 
are  the  chairman,  heis  done  a  fine  Job  so 
far.  Please  consider  this  letter  as  an  en- 
dorsement of  your  project  so  that  you  can 
have  an  extension  of  time  to  continue  your 
investigations  and  recommendations  regard- 
ing crime  In  the  streets. 
Very  tnily  yours, 

Ms.  Sokia  Reyni. 


Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sib:  As  Pastor  of  a  congregation 
which  ministers  to  thousands  from  all  walks 
of  life  I  am  fully  cognizant  of  and  Involved 
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In  the  problem  of  crime  and  narcotics  In  our 
community  and  America. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  need  to  continue 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Crime  and 
therefore  urge  your  support  of  House  Reso- 
lution 306. 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Pastor  Elwood  K.  Healt. 

Miami,  Fla. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

Sir:  The  people  I  have  spoken  to  and  I, 
are  very  disturbed  and  apprehensive  about 
the  rumored  decision  of  the  House  which 
you  so  honorably  chair,  to  terminate  the 
functions  of   the  House  Crime  Committee. 

With  all  due  respect,  you  know  as  well  as 
we  down  here  in  Florida,  that  Mr.  Claude 
Pepper,  the  Chairman  of  said  Committee  is 
one  of  the  most  respected,  trusted,  and 
honorable  men  that  we  have  had  the  honor 
to  send  to  Congress  to  represent  us. 

In  this  day  and  age,  it  takes  time  to  right 
things  that  have  been  wrong  for  a  long  time 
and  Mr.  Pepper  has  been  gradually  doing 
that.  But  he  needs  a  little  more  time  to  get 
things  working  right. 

We  beg  of  you  to  exert  your  Infiuence  with 
your  colleagues  to  extend  this  needed  time 
so  Mr.  Pepper  can  accomplish  what  he  so 
gallantly  has  set  out  to  do.  Please  help  him 
to  help  the  people. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Manuel   Ramos. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  We  urge  you  to  back 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Crime  chaired 
by  Rep.  Claude  Pepper.  It  is  committees  like 
Mr.  Pepper's  that  are  not  afraid  to  expose 
crime,  to  make  public  the  facts  of  syndicate 
operations,  etc.,  which  help  restore  citizen's 
respect  for  our  congressional  system. 

If  you  let  those  few  fall,  who  try  to  do 
their  Jobs  honestly,  then  our  system  falls. 
So  we  Implore  you  to  buffet  the  pressures 
directed  at  burying  this  committee  and  use 
your  influence  to  back  Mr.  Pepper. 
Sincerely, 

SoNTA  P.  Johnson. 
R.  Eugene  Johnson. 


HiALEAH,  Fla. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Albert:  I  am  writing  to  urge 
In  the  strongest  terms  the  extension  of  term 
of  Congressman  Pepper's  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime,  and  for  you  to  use  your 
Influence  in  the  Rules  Committee  to  do  so. 

As  flrst  (and  three  times)  Chairman  of  the 
Hlaleah  Housing  Authority,  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Pepper  for  having  vigorously  supported 
legislation  that  advanced  housing  projects 
for  the  elderly  and  for  low  Income  workers  of 
our  City  (Including  many  Key  paramedics  in 
our  two  Hospitals).  Senior  Citizens  speak  of 
him  only  with  enthusiasm;  I  know  him  as  a 
tireless  crusader. 

As  a  practicing  physician  of  35  years  ex- 
perience. I  am  alarmed  that  this  experienced 
Committee,  diligent  and  peripatetic  in  its 
hearings  thru  crime  areas  of  our  Country,  is 
to  be  abolished  for  political  reasons.  Juvenile 
crime — particularly  narcotics  addiction — is 
the  real  "cancer"  we  doctors  face  every  day. 
I  know,  for  my  office  was  vandalised  for  nar- 
cotics this  past  New  Year's  Eve,  (and  the 
care  of  my  patients  disrupted  for  a  month 
while  I  increased  security  measures,  awaited 
replacement  drugs,  etc.) . 

If  the  Impetus  of  this  valuable  Committee 


is  wasted  and  its  Chairman — spearhead,  the 
most  active  statesman  in  or  from  Florida,  is 
blunted,  I  and  much  of  the  nation  will  be 
disappointed  at  your  leadership,  Mr.  Speaker  I 
Sincerely, 

Charles  W.  Hoffman,  Jr.,  M.D. 


Hon.  Carl  Albert, 

Speaker   of   the   House   of   Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Albert  :  As  a  taxpayer,  I  am  inter- 
ested In  economy  In  government  like  millions 
of  others.  However,  it  Is  hard  for  me  to  com- 
prehend the  elimination  of  the  House  Crime 
Committee,  chaired  by  Representative  Claude 
Pepper. 

Jemaes  L.  Kllpatrick  of  the  Washington  Star 
Syndicate  sums  up  my  feelings  of  what  an 
outstanding  Job  the  House  Crime  Committee 
has  done  since  its  formation. 

I  am  sure  your  Rules  Committee  will  see 
the  merit  of  retaining  this  worthwhile  com- 
mittee so  that  it  can  continue  its  flne  work. 
Sincerely, 

John  I.  Smith. 

Coral  Gables,  Fla. 
Congressman  Claude  Pepper, 
House  of  Representatives: 

The  following  is  a  message  that  was  sent 
to  House  Speaker  Carl  Albert:  We  virge  you 
to  continue  and  support  Congressman  Pep- 
per's crime  committee.  The  results  of  bis 
efforts  are  courageous  and  can  only  bring 
back  the  trust  In  Government  that  the  peo- 
ple do  not  have  now.  If  it  Is  allowed  to  die 
crime  in  your  own  house  will  continue. 
Re^ctfuUy, 

Rose  Alterman,  Abe  and  Jean 
Saluk,  Adele  Mann,  John  and  Ar- 
lene  Alterman. 


Chicago,  III. 
Representative  Claude  Pepper, 
Capitol  Hill,  D.C: 

Urge  passage  of  House  Resolution  205.  We 
educators  need  the  support  of  Government. 

Penny  Meisler. 


Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y. 
Representative  Claxtde  Pepper, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Pepper:  I  have  been 
reading  with  concern  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Crime,  which  you  chair,  la  about 
to  be  abolished  and  its  role  being  absorbed 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Since  this  Special  Committee  has  done 
such  flne  work,  I  think  it  will  be  detrimen- 
tal to  the  county  if  it  were  abolished.  In 
fact,  I  think  its  powers  should  be  broadened 
to  Investigate  such  things  as  the  reported 
political  visage  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  by  its  Director,  L.  Patrick  Gray. 
The  spread  of  organized  crime  into  pornog- 
raphy and  sports,  and  so  forth. 

I  would  also  like  to  know  why  ova  streets 
cannot  be  made  safer  despite  the  promises 
of  our  law-and-order  administration.  Please 
keep  up  the  good  work  and  not  allow  those 
who  are  against  your  select  Committee  to 
abolish  it. 

Thank  You. 

JouM  Prima  vera. 

Hammonton,  N.J. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert:  You  are  wrong  to  "kill" 
the  Select  Committee  on  Crime.  You  play 
right  Into  the  hands  of  criminals  by  such 
action.  The  Select  Committee  on  Crime  has 
performed  an  invaluable  service  to  the  United 
States.  The  Select  Committee  on  Crime 
should  be  made  a  permanent  standing  com- 
mittee. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  Rodio,  Jr. 


Brooklyn,  N.T. 
Congressman  Frank  Brasco, 
V.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Frank:  I  want  to  object  strenuously 
to  any  attempt  to  transfer  the  jurisdiction 
of  your  Select  Committee  on  Crime  to  Judi- 
ciary. 

Yoiu-  Committee,  under  Chairman  Pepper, 
has  done  a  spendld  job  in  spotlighting  1973 
problems  as  they  present  themselves  in  major 
American  cities.  With  its  emphasis  on  drugs, 
youth,  prisons  and  organized  crime,  your 
Committee  Is,  at  least,  current. 

The  hearings  and  reports  with  recom- 
mendations (most  of  which  I  have  received 
through  yoiu-  courtesy)  show  an  astonishing 
thoroughness,  thoughtfulness  and  reasoned 
quality. 

The  conduct  of  your  Committee  has  been 
exemplary. 

I  am  disturbed  and  distressed  by  this  at- 
tempt at  abolition.  I  hope,  and  trust,  that 
you  will  fight  with  your  usual  tenacity  and 
strength. 

Best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Barry  R.  Oolbin. 


MODEL  REGULATIONS— SOCIAL 
SERVICE  PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  action 
taken  today  by  the  Democratic  Caucus  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  adopting 
the  resolution  which  requests  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  report  promptly 
House  Joint  Resolution  434  to  the  floor 
for  consideration  by  the  full  House  is, 
I  am  confident,  welcomed  by  millions 
of  Americans  who  have  so  strongly  pro- 
tested the  new  social  service  regulations 
that  are  about  to  be  promulgated  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

I  was  pleased  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues, Phil  Burton,  Don  Edwards,  Don 
Praser,  Thomas  Rees,  Ogden  Reid,  Frank 
Thojcpson,  Fred  Rooney,  James  Corman, 
and  John  Culver  In  urging  the  special 
caucus  to  consider  this  resolution  on  so- 
cial service  funding;  and  our  71  other 
colleagues  who  have  sponsored  House 
Joint  Resolution  434,  initiated  by  Ogden 
Red),  which  would  enable  State  and  local 
governments  to  continue  existing  social 
service  programs  subject  only  to  the  lim- 
itations expressly  enacted  in  the  92d 
Congress — the  $2.5  billion  ceiling  limita- 
tion. 

This  action  by  the  Democratic  Caucus 
is  a  clear  indication  of  the  determination 
of  the  Congress  to  restore  the  division 
of  powers  provided  by  the  UJS.  Constitu- 
tion which  requires  the  President  to  ex- 
ecute the  laws  in  accordance  with  the 
intent  of  the  Congress.  I  am  confident 
the  Congress  will  promptly  act  on  this 
resolution  so  that  these  vitally  needed 
services  for  ctilldren,  mothers,  the  re- 
tarded, the  aged,  and  the  drug  addict 
may  be  continued. 


BIG  THICKET  NATIONAL 
BIOLOGICAL  RESERVE 

(Mr.  ECKHARDT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
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point  in  the  Record  and  to  inplude  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  legislation  v  hich  will 
preserve  part  of  the  Big  Thicket  In  east 
Texas. 

The  Big  Thicket  region,  frequently  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "ecological  crossroads" 
of  North  America,  is  succirnibing  to  the 
himgry  bite  of  lumbermen's  laws  and 
land  developers'  bulldozers. 

My  bill  will  preserve  100,00(]|  acres  of 
the  region  as  a  Big  Thicket  National 
Biological  Reserve  for  the  enjoy  nent  and 


edification  of  ours  smd  future 
tlons.  It  is  my  hope  that  this 
unUke  its  predecessors  which 
create  a  national  park  as  orlgliially  pro- 
posed by  the  distinguished  forner  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  Ralph  Yarbori  lugh,  will 
act  to  preserve  a  portion  of  this 
beautiful  and  historic  area. 

Following  is  a  sectlon-by-sect^on  anal 
ysls  of  the  bill  and  the  biU : 
Section-bt-Section  Analysis  or 

Bnx  To  Create  a  IOO.OOO-Acxe  Bi^  Thicket 

National  Biological  Reserve 


genera- 
::ongress. 
failed  to 


imlquely 


ECKHARDT 


SECTION    1 


auti:  orlzes 


Tbe  first  section  of  the  bill 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  estab  Ish 
Thicket  National  Biological  Reservn 
Hardin,  Jasper,  Polk,  Liberty,  Jefffrson 
Orange  counties  In  eastern  Texas. 


SECTION    2 


ar ! 


The  areas  to  be  Included  In  th^e  Reserve 
are  designated  In  Section  2.  They  i 
Big  Sandy  Unit — 19,716  acres. 
Turkey  Creek  Unit — 14,800  acres. 
Nechea  River  UrUt — 34,412  acres. 
Lance  Rosier  Unit — 25,000  acres. 
Beech  Creek  Unit — 4.856  acres. 
Hickory  Creek  Savannah  Unit — 6^ 
Loblolly  Unit — 548  acres. 

SECTION    3(A) 

Section  3(a)  describes  the  manne^  In  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Interior 
may  acquire  property  for  the  Rea  srve.  The 
acquisitions  may  be  made  through  purchase 
or  exchange.  In  addition,  the  Secntary  may 
accept  donations  of  property  or  of  funds  to 
be  used  for  the  purchase  of  the  property 

SECTION    3(B) 


res  ources 

for 


acts 


Section  3(b)    provides  a  means 
the  Secretary  can  discourage  the 
of  the  ecological  Interests  and 
tbe  land  prior  to  Its  acquisition 
serve.  In  purchasing  land  for  the 
the  Secretary  is  directed  to  give 
purchases  of  land  which  may  be 
by  such  ecologically  destructive 
cutting.  That  is  the  "stick."  but  th^re 
a  "carrot."  He  Is  authorized  to 
the  scale  of  priority  In  purchase  lairds 
uses  "not  Inconsistent  with  the 
this  Act."  Thus,  where  discreet 
pine,  without  the  destruction  of 
would  not  despoil  the  land  for  ec 
recreational  purposes,  he  could  affbrd 
owners    time    to    obtain    maxlmuip 
yields  not  inimical  to  ecological 
tlonal    values    before    the    land 
acqiUred. 

The  section  further  makes  it  cle^r 
clear  cutting  the  owner  will  not 
the  advantage  of  selling  timber  ani  I 
Ing  the  land  for  "Reserve"  pur|}ose) 
keep  It  out  of  the  Reserve.  If  he  copld 
he  could  realize  the  timber  yield 
the  land  until  pine  seedlings  devetop 
pine  plantation  in  place  of  the 
and  hardwood  forest. 

If  he  clear  cuts  after  April  1,  1 
gages  In  other  destructive  acts,  th 
the  land  In  first  priority  for 
Reserve   lises  for   buUding, 


ar  d 


recrea  ion 


the 

a  Big 

In  Tyler. 

and 


by  which 
destruction 
of 
the  Re- 
Reserve, 
phorlty  to 
t|»reatened 
as  clear 
Is  also 
down 
put  to 
plirpose  of 
har'esting  of 
:iardwood 
(^poglcal  or 
land- 
timber 
recrea - 
1  rould    be 


that  by 

i;ain  both 

despoU- 

so  as  to 

do  so, 

and  hold 

Into  a 

pine 


mixed 


9t3,  or  en- 
Is  to  be 
acqu^ltion  for 
etc.. 


and  it  will  be  acquired  at  purchase  prices 
determined  after  consideration  of  the 
diminution  of  value  due  to  cutting.  Such 
decrease  in  purchase  price  may  be  vastly 
greater  than  the  amount  realized  by  the 
owner  from  his  timber  harvest,  because  the 
standing  timber  would  in  many,  if  not  most 
cases,  have  enhanced  the  value  of  the  land 
for  residential  or  Reserve  use  in  a  far 
greater  amount  than  the  value  of  the  tim- 
ber. For  instance,  a  tree  sold  for  pulp  wood 
may  net  820  but  Its  replacement,  or  the 
damage  occasioned  by  its  being  felled,  might 
be  tl,000.  Such  section  removes  all  incentive 
for  destructive  cutting  and  indeed  dls- 
coxirages  this  practice,  since  the  land  may 
be  acquired  anyway  and  at  lower  values. 

SECTION    4 

Section  4  provides  for  the  administration 
of  the  Reserve  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. It  assures  that  Individuals  wUl  have 
access  to  the  unique  natural  areas  of  the 
Reserve  by  providing  for  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  roads  and  trails  through 
the  Reserve.  No  concessions  are  to  be  per- 
mitted within  the  Reserve,  and  housing 
shall  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 

SECTION  s 

Section  5  will  permit  homeowners  within 
the  bovmdary  of  the  Reserve  to  remain  on 
their  property  for  a  26-year  or  life  tenancy 
period.  The  land  must  be  used  for  noncom- 
mercial, residential  purposes,  and  if  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  the  land  Is  being  used  for 
other  purposes,  the  Secretary  may  terminate 
the  tenancy.  If  the  homeowner  feels  that  the 
Secretary's  termination  Is  not  based  upon 
correct  factual  Information,  the  homeowner 
can  appeal  the  Secretary's  determination  in 
a  federal  district  court.  The  Secretary's  de- 
termination will  be  overturned  if  acquisi- 
tion was  not  in  accordance  with  the  .\ct  or 
If  he  acted  on  factusd  determinations  un- 
supported by  substantial  evidence. 

SECTIONS    6   AND    7 

These  sections  require  the  Secretary  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  President  re- 
garding the  suitability  of  areas  within  the 
Reserve  for  preservation  as  a  wilderness  area. 

SECTION    8 

Appropriations  necessary  to  Implement 
the  legislation  are  authorized  by  Section  8. 

HJl.  5941 
A  bill  to  authorize  establishment  of  the  Big 
Thicket  National  Biological  Reserve  In  the 
State  of  Texas  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  assembled.  That  in  order 
to  preserve  for  the  education,  inspiration  and 
recreation  of  present  and  future  generations, 
certain  unique  natural  areas  in  Tyler.  Har- 
din, Jasper,  Polk,  Liberty,  Jefferson  and 
Orange  Counties,  Texas,  and  to  interpret 
therein  the  outstanding  scientific  values  and 
ecological  associations  within  the  Neches 
River,  Village  Creek,  Big  Sandy  Creek,  Little 
Pine  Island  Bayou,  Pine  Island  Bayou,  Black 
Creek,  Turkey  Creek  and  Menard  Creek  wat- 
ersheds, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  Secretary)  Is  au- 
thorized to  establish  the  Big  Thicket  Na- 
tional Biological  Reserve  ( hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Reserve").  The  boundary  of  the 
Reserve  shall  be  as  generally  depicted  on  the 
drawing  entitled  "Big  Thicket  National  Bio- 
logical Reserve,  Texas,"  dated  March,  1973 
and  numbered  NBR-BT-91021.  Copies  of  the 
drawing  shall  be  on  file  and  avaUable  for 
public  inspection  In  the  offices  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. Boundaries  of  the  Reserve  and  ap- 
proximate acreages  are  Indicated  in  Section 
2.  However,  the  Secretary  may  make  minor 
revisions  in  the  boundary  of  the  Reserve  from 
time  to  time,  but  In  no  event  shall  the  bound- 
ary encompass  less  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand acres. 


DESCRIPTION    OF   THE   RESERVE 


Sec.  2.  The  Reserve  shall  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing units: 

Bio  Sandy  Unit — Nineteen  thousand,  seven 
hundred  and  sixteen  acres.  This  unit  shall 
consist  of  the  Big  Sandy  Section,  the  Big 
Sandy  Stream  Course  and  the  Menard  Creek 
Stream  Course,  extending  southward  approx- 
imately four  miles  from  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  the  Big  Sandy  Section. 

Turkey  Creek  Unit — Povirteen  thousand, 
eight  hundred  acres.  This  unit  shall  consist 
of  the  Turkey  Creek  Section  which  extends 
southward  from  Highway  1943  to  FM  Road 
420  Just  south  of  the  confluence  of  Turkey 
Creek  and  Village  Creek,  and  the  Village 
Creek  stream  Course,  along  both  sides  of 
Village  Creek  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Neches  River. 

Neches  RrvER  Unit — Thirty  four  thousand, 
four  hundred  and  twelve  acres.  This  unit 
shall  consist  of  Joe's  Lake  Section;  Jack  Oore 
Baygall,  Deserter's  Island  and  Neches  Bot- 
tom Section;  the  Beaumont  Section;  and  the 
Neches  River  Stream  Course  extending  from 
the  B.  A.  Stelnhagen  Lake  to  Beaumont. 

Lance  Rosier  Unit — Twenty-five  thousand 
acres.  This  unit  shall  consist  of  the  Saratoga 
Triangle  Section,  of  twenty  thousand  acres; 
the  Little  Pine  Island  Bayou  Stream  Coiuse, 
consisting  of  twenty-one  hundred  acres,  ex- 
tending along  Little  Pine  Island  Bayou  to  its 
confluence  with  Pine  Island  Bayou;  and  the 
Pine  Island  Bayou  Stream  Course,  consisting 
of  2,900  acres,  extending  from  State  Highway 
105  to  tbe  Beaiunont  Section. 

Beech  Creek  Unit — Four  thousand,  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-six  acres. 

Hickory  Creek  Savannah  Unit — Six  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  acres. 

Loblolly  Unit — Five  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  acres. 

ACQUISITION    OF    PROPERTY    BY    SECRETARY 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Within  the  boundary  of  the  Re- 
serve, the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  acquire 
lands,  waters,  and  interests  therein  by  dona- 
tion, purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  or  exchange.  Property  owned  by  the 
State  of  Texas  or  political  subdivisions  there- 
of may  be  acquired  only  by  donation.  Federal 
property  within  the  boiindary  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
without  consideration  for  purposes  of  the  Re- 
serve, with  the  concurrence  of  the  head  of 
the  agency  having  administrative  Jurisdic- 
tion thereover. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  steps  as 
he  deems  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  the 
ecological  and  recreational  Interests  and  fish 
and  wUdlife  resources  of  the  lands  described 
in  Section  2  of  this  Act.  Any  action  inimical 
to  such  interests  and  resources  is  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  waste.  In  such  connection  he 
shall  purchase  land  In  an  order  of  preference 
commensurate  with  the  threat  of  waste  of 
such  lands  respecting  such  Interests  and  re- 
sources giving  first  consideration  to  the  pre- 
vention of  any  clear  cutting  or  of  any  waste 
having  the  effect  of  despoiling  the  lands  de- 
scribed in  Section  2  prior  to  their  acquisition 
for  the  Reserve.  In  the  acquisition  of  open 
lands  to  be  used  i;i  the  Reserve  for  such 
things  as  buildings,  recreational  facilities, 
baU  parks,  archery  ranges,  canoe  storage,  and 
like  usages,  the  Secretary  shall  give  priority 
in  acquisition  to  those  lands  which  have  been 
so  subject  to  waste  after  April  1,  1973;  and 
the  Secretary  may  give  consideration,  in  de- 
creasing priority  in  his  order  of  acquisition, 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  use  of  the  land 
is  not  Inconsistent  with  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  and  the  values  sought  to  be  protected  In 
the  Reserve.  In  all  offers  of  purchase  and  In 
all  condemnation  proceedings,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  due  account  of  the  diminution  of 
the  value  of  the  land  occasioned  by  such 
waste  as  described  herein. 

ADMINISTRATION    OF    THE    RESERVE 

Sec.  4.  In  order  to  provide  access  to  the 
unique  natural  areas  within  the  Reserve  and 
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to  fully  provide  for  the  Interpretation  of  its 
ecology,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  con- 
struct and  maintain  scenic  trails,  bridle 
paths,  and  bicycle  paths  within  the  units  of 
the  Reserve,  Including  access  roads  to  tbe 
boundary  of  the  Reserve  where  necessary. 
Tbe  Secretary  shall  keep  housing  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Reserve  to  a  minimum,  au- 
thorizing only  that  which  Is  required  for 
housing  of  National  Parks  personnel  and  for 
interpretive  centers  and  necessary  admin- 
istrative facilities.  No  concessions  shall  be 
permitted  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Re- 
serve. For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  may  acquire  lands  and  Interests 
therein  outside  the  boundary  of  and  by  the 
methods  authorized  in  Section  3  of  this  Act. 
The  faculties  herein  authorized  shall  be  de- 
signed, constructed,  and  operated  so  as  to 
avoid  permanent  adverse  effects  on  the  ecol- 
ogy of  the  reserve  and  adjacent  areas  and 
they  win  Include  rights-of-way  of  sufficient 
area  to  assure  protection  of  the  scenic  qual- 
ity of  the  road.  The  facilities  authorized 
herein  shall  be  administered  as  a  part  of  the 
Reserve,  subject  to  such  special  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  may  deem  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

RIGHTS  OF  OWNERS  OF  IMPROVED  PROPERTY 

Sec  5.  (a)(1)  Any  owner  of  Improved 
property  on  the  date  of  its  acquisition  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  Act  may,  as  a  con- 
dition of  such  acquisition,  retain  for  himself 
and  his  heirs  and  assigns  a  right  of  use  and 
occupancy  of  the  Improved  property  for  non- 
commercial residential  purposes  for  a  defi- 
nite term  of  not  more  than  twenty-five  years, 
or,  In  lieu  thereof,  for  a  term  ending  at  the 
death  of  the  owner  or  the  death  of  his 
spouse,  whichever  is  later.  The  owner  shall 
elect  the  term  to  be  reserved.  Unless  the 
property  is  wholly  or  partlaUy  donated  to  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the 
owner  the  fair  market  value  of  the  property 
on  the  date  of  acquisition  minus  the  fair 
market  value  on  that  date  of  the  right  re- 
tained by  the  owner.  A  right  retained  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
termination  by  the  Secretary  upon  his  de- 
termination that  it  is  being  exercised  in  a 
manner  Inconsistent  with  the  purpose  of 
this  Act,  and  It  shall  terminate  by  operation 
of  law  upon  the  Secretary's  notifying  the 
holder  of  tbe  right  of  such  determination 
and  tendering  to  him  an  amount  equal  to  the 
fair  market  value  of  that  portion  of  the 
right  which  remains  unexpired. 

(2)  The  term  "Improved  property",  as  used 
In  subsection  (a),  means  a  detached,  non- 
commercial residential  dwelling,  the  con- 
struction of  which  was  begun  before  June  1, 
1972,  together  with  so  much  of  the  land  on 
which  the  dwelling  is  situated,  the  said  land 
being  in  the  same  ownership  as  the  dwelling, 
as  the  Secretay  shall  designate  to  be  reason- 
ably necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
dwelling  for  the  sole  purpose  of  noncom- 
mercial residential  use,  together  with  any 
structures  accessory  to  the  dwelling  which 
are  situated  on  the  land  so  designated. 

(3)  Whenever  an  owner  of  proi>erty  elects 
to  retain  a  right  of  use  and  occupancy  as 
provided  for  In  the  Act,  such  owner  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  waived  any  benefits  or  rights 
accruing  under  sections  203,  204,  205,  and 
206  of  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance 
and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of 
1970  (84  Stat.  1894).  and  for  the  purposes 
of  those  sections  such  owner  shall  not  be 
considered  a  displaced  person  as  defined  in 
section  101  (6)  of  that  Act. 

COURT  REVIEW 

(b)(1)  Any  owner,  his  heirs,  or  assigns, 
of  any  right  granted  under  section  6(a) 
adversely  affected  by  a  determination  of  the 
Secretary  under  section  6(a)  may  obtain  re- 
view of  such  determination  in  the  District 
Court  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Texas,  or 
In  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
district  In  which  be  resides,  by  filing  In  such 


coxirt  within  90  days  following  the  receipt  of 
the  notification  of  termination  a  written 
petition  praying  that  the  determination  be 
set  aside.  If  the  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary Is  not  In  accordance  with  this  Act  or  if 
he  has  acted  upon  factual  determinations 
which  are  not  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence, the  court  shall  set  aside  the  deter- 
mination. 

(2)  The  commencement  of  proceedings 
under  this  subsection  shall  operate  as  a  stay 
of  the  determination  of  the  Secretary.  Upon 
a  showing  that  Irreparable  harm  may  be  done 
to  the  Reserve  pending  the  final  Judicial 
determination,  the  cotirt  having  Jurisdiction 
of  the  principal  c»se  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
to  grant  such  injunctive  relief  as  may  be 
appropriate. 

REPORT  UNDER    WILDERNESS   ACT 

Sec.  6.  Within  three  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
review  the  area  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Reserve  and  shall  report  to  the  President 
In  accordance  with  subsections  3(c)  and 
3(d)  of  the  Wilderness  Act  (78  Stat.  890; 
16  U.S.C.  1132  (c)  and  (d) )  his  recommenda- 
tion as  to  the  suitability  or  non-sultablllty 
of  any  area  within  the  Reserve  for  preserva- 
tion as  a  wilderness,  and  any  designation 
of  any  such  area  as  a  wilderness  shall  be 
accomplished  in  accordance  with  said  sub- 
sections of  the  Wilderness  Act. 

ADMINISTRATION    UNDER   ACT    OF    191S 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  shall  administer  the 
Reserve  In  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 25,  1916  (39  Stat.  636),  as  amended 
and  supplemented   (16  U.S.C.  1,  2-4). 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


PROGRESS  REPORT  ON  THE  P-111: 
"THE  PLANE  THAT  COULDN'T  PLY" 

<Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  when  the  Defense  budget  was  be- 
ing considered  on  the  House  floor  there 
was  considerable  discussion  about  the 
action  of  our  Armed  Services  Committee 
in  adding  funds  for  the  procurement  of 
12  additional  P-lU's,  primarily  to  keep 
alive  the  production  line  for  an  aircraft 
which  Is  the  only  new,  fully  operational 
military  aircraft  this  country  has  de- 
veloped in  some  years. 

At  that  time  our  beloved  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross),  en- 
gaged in  a  sardonic  colloquy  with  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  over  the  wisdom 
of  including  funds  to  continue  the  pro- 
duction line  for  an  airplane  that  had, 
over  its  lifetime,  been  plagued  with  so 
much  political  controversy  as  well  as  a 
number  of  operational  difficulties.  In  the 
dramatic  way  which  he  always  uses  and 
which  is  of  course  as  familiar  to  all  of  us, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  referred  to  the 
F-111  as  "the  plane  that  couldn't  Gy." 

Of  course  the  answer  is  that  the  P-111 
not  only  can  fly  and  does  fly  but  has  been 
flying  with  increasing  impressiveness  In 
recent  months.  The  problems  which  the 
P-111  encoimtered  as  "the  plane  that 
couldn't  fly"  were  dramatized  in  the  me- 
dia far  beyond  those  which  aflBlct  any 
newly  developed  aircraft,  simply  be- 
cause of  the  political  controversy  that 
had  swirled  for  such  a  long  time  around 
the  head  of  the  old  TPX,  and  the  efforts 


of  former  Defense  Secretary  McNamara 
to  develop  this  interservice  airplane  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  so  many  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services. 

These  problems  may  have  seemed  to 
suggest  to  some  that  the  P-111  really 
had  some  difficulty  getting  off  the 
groimd;  but  the  truth  is  that  it  has 
been  operational  for  some  time  and  has 
won  the  respect  and  affection  of  almost 
every  pilot  who  ever  had  the  opportunity 
to  fly  it,  including,  incidentally,  the  dis- 
tinguished retired  Air  Porce  Reserve  ma- 
jor general  in  the  other  body,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  Mr.  Goldwater. 

The  acid  test  of  the  ability  of  the 
P-111  came  last  fall  during  the  Decem- 
ber bombing  operations  over  North  Viet- 
nam that  today  are  generally  recognized 
as  having  brought  about  the  peace  settle- 
ment which  now  is  in  the  prcxiess  of  being 
carried  out.  The  record  of  the  P-111  in 
Vietnam  was  little  short  of  phenomenal, 
with  only  6  aircraft  lost  during  the  en- 
tire 1972  deployment,  and  only  2  air- 
craft lost  during  the  heavy  and  intensive 
December  bombing,  compared  to  16 
B-52's  lost  during  that  same  period.  In 
fact,  because  of  the  poor  weather  over 
North  Vietnam  in  December  the  P-111 
was  the  only  plane  that  was  able  to  fly 
in  over  Hanoi  at  low  altitude  and  in  the 
day  time  regardless  of  the  weather.  And 
once  the  threat  of  SAM's  to  the  B-52's 
was  recognized  the  P-lll's  were  sent  in 
for  SAM  suppression  and  the  results  as 
far  as  further  B-52  losses  were  concerned 
were  again  phenomenal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  course  the  P-111  can 
fly,  and  the  record  in  Vietnam  demon- 
strates that  it  is  a  very  signiflcant  addi- 
tion to  our  military  arsenal.  What  is 
particularly  disturbing  to  me,  however.  Is 
that  having  developed  such  a  remark- 
able plane,  admittedly  at  a  considerable 
cost,  and  admittedly  after  having  over- 
come a  number  of  significant  difficulties, 
we  should  now  be  seriously  planning  to 
stop  building  it.  Stop  building  a  plane 
that  far  exceeds  in  capability  anything 
we  now  have  in  our  inventory?  Etoes  it 
really  make  sense  to  spend  all  of  our 
money  on  developing  new  planes,  with 
unproven  capabilities  likely  to  involve 
even  more  fantastic  overruns,  and  with 
operational  dates  still  far  In  the  future, 
when  we  have  the  P-111  right  at  hand, 
and  fully  operational? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  F-111  is  the  first  new 
plane  we  have  developed  in  almost  a  gen- 
eration. It  will  be  a  long  time  before  we 
will  have  the  B-1,  the  P-15,  or  the  P-14 
operating  at  the  level  the  P-111  now 
operates  at.  How  foolish  to  put  all  of  our 
money  into  future  development  alone, 
and  consign  the  aircraft  we  have  to 
the  ashcan,  all  because  of  the  contro- 
versy that  once  surrounded  it  in  the  past 
and  because  some  important  people  in 
the  Air  Force  think  that  a  plane  that  you 
cannot  get  up  and  walk  around  In  Is  real- 
ly no  plane  at  all.  These  are  the  big 
bomber  boys,  the  1973  counterparts  of 
the  battleship  admirals  of  the  1940's. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  House  won't 
be  so  shortsighted  this  year  as  to  allow 
this  remarkable  new  technological  de- 
velopment to  be  thrown  away  in  prefer- 
ence to  retreading  our  old  B-52's  over 
once  more  and  sinking  additional  billions 
into  the  B-1  of  a  very  indefinite  future. 
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The  account  of  the  remarlable  per- 
formance of  the  F-111  in  Southeast  Asia 
was  published  in  the  Arm(d  Forces 
Journal  for  March  of  this  ye  ir.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  ::  Insert  It 
in  the  Record  with  the  hope  hat,  con- 
trary' to  Its  Introductory  headli  ae,  the  F- 
111  will  not  go  "unfunded  in  :iscal  year 
1974": 

F-lll's  Provi  Worth  in  SoimEAST  Asia 

"Whispering  Death"  Is  the  lates  ;  nickname 
given  to  the  F-111,  the  controv  srslal  TFX 
once  so  bereft  of  friends  that  It  used  to  be 
called  "Little  Orphan  Annie."  The  "Whisper- 
ing Death"  nickname  came  from  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  Identify  the  jlane  they 
couldn't  see  coming  during  last  fall's  Line- 
backer n  bombing  operations  i  »ver  North 
Vietnam. 

For  the  third  year  In  a  row,  no  P-Uls  are 
funded  In  the  President's  FY  74  liudget  Just 
presented  to  Congress.  None  weie  included 
In  the  FY  72  or  FY  73  budgets  but  Con- 
gress directed  that  12  aircraft  be  f  xnded  each 
year  to  keep  the  F-1 1 1  line  open  i  ,t  the  huge 
USAF  Plant  4  facility  run  by  General  Dynam- 
ics at  Fort  Worth.  Texas.  Congrei  s  last  year 
also  included  $30  million  for  lonjlead  com- 
ponents "for  a  possible  buy"  of  F-1  lis  In 
FY  74.  in  response  to  an  August  request  by 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvl  n  R.  Laird. 
These  funds  were  to  have  been  obligated  In 
January  or  February,  but  appartently  have 
been  impounded  by  DoD  and  US^^. 

Under  present  contracts,  the  F-1 11  produc- 
tion line  win  close  In  December  of  1974,  when 
the  550th  aircraft  will  be  dellverec .  These  In- 
clude 23  te.st  planes.  2  Navy,  24  fc  r  Australia 
now  being  modified  for  final  d«  livery  this 
spring.  76  for  SAC,  and  425  for  Tactical  Air 
Command  and  U.S.  Air  Force  In  Surope.  All 
of  the  planes  except  40  for  TAC  i.nd  USAFE 
had  been  built  as  of  1  January. 

Original  P-111  programming  ctUed  for  14 
TAC  and  seven  SAC  wings,  but  th  a  was  later 
cut  to  six,  then  foxu-  TAC  wings  and  two 
SAC  wings.  However,  USAF  will  ftlll  be  shy 
of  the  fuU  four  wing  TAC  P-lll  force  If 
production  stops  with  the  FY  73  12-alrcraft 
buy. 

Normal  USAF  planning  factors  call  for  a 
buy  of  70-75%  more  aircraft  th  m  are  au- 
thorized for  squadron  UJI.'s  ("tnlt  equip- 
ment" or  operational  aircraft).  Fcr  the  F-15, 
for  Instance,  about  610  aircraft  wll  I  be  bought 
to  support  288  V3.  planes.  The  2'.  2  non-U.E. 
planes  are  for  combat  crew  readiness  train- 
ing, attrition  replacement,  and  maintenance 
fioat.  For  the  F-4E,  737  planes  are  being 
bought  to  support  432  aircraft  a;  squadron 
level,  while  377  A-7s  were  funded  to  support 
218  U.E.  aircraft.  Compared  with  these  non- 
U.E.  buys  of  77%,  71%,  and  75  y„.  respec- 
tively. TAC's  F-111  force  of  288  aircraft  has 
an  allowance  of  only  about  43%  with  only 
425  aircraft  being  bought  In  all. 

Only  FT  74  F-111  funding  Is  f  )r  research 
and  development  of  EF-lllA  elec  ronlc  war- 
fare support  system.  This  Is  not  a  new  air- 
craft, but  a  podded  Jammer  co  iflguratlon 
which  General  Dynamics  has  be(  n  working 
on  at  Fort  Worth  largely  wltl  company 
funds. 

Without  follow-on  buy,  normd  attrition 
would  cause  TAC  F-1 1 1  force  to  d  -op  to  only 
three  effective  wings  In  1979,  t^o  In  1981, 
and  one  In  1982.  Aircraft,  for  which  there 
Is  no  follow-on  would  probably  pi  lase  out  la 
1983. 

Failure  to  flesh  out  TAC's  four  1  '-1 1 1  wings 
by  keeping  production  alive  In  PY  74  Is  all 
the  more  ironic  given  the  alrcra'fs  unher- 
alded but  Impressive  record  In  Southeast 
Asia.  Late  last  September,  USAl'  deployed 
two  squadrons  (48  aircraft)  from  474th  Tac- 
tical Fighter  Wing  at  Nellls  AF3,  Nev.,  to 
Thailand  to  replace  three  squa<irons  com- 
prising 72  P-48.  Within  33  houri  after  the 
474 th  left  Nellls,  F-1  lis  were  In  combat  55 


miles  northwest  of  Hanoi,  flying  alone  at  low 
altitude  in  the  monsoon  season. 

The  474th,  commanded  by  Colonel  Wil- 
liam B.  Nelson,  flew  its  aircraft  around  the 
clock  using  two  crews  per  plane.  Notwith- 
standing doubling  up  of  crews  to  generate 
two  missions  per  aircraft  each  day,  F-1  lis 
operated  with  400  fewer  p>eople  than  the 
squadrons  they  replaced.  These  savings  re- 
sulted because  F-1  lis  operated  without 
"Iron  Hand"  electronic  countermeasure  es- 
cort aircraft,  without  C-121s  to  vector  them, 
and  without  the  13  KC-135  refueling  tankers 
needed  to  support  earlier  P-4  strikes.  By  one 
comparison,  flight  of  four  P-llls  delivered 
bomb  loads  over  North  Vietnam  equivalent 
to  20  F-4s  at  savings  In  annual  operating 
cost  of  more  than  $24.3  million,  even  exclud- 
ing cost  of  tanker  support. 

On  8  November,  F-1  Us  flew  20  strikes  over 
North  Vletnaun  In  weather  so  bad  that  no 
other  aircraft  were  able  to  operate.  By  the 
time  Vietnamese  peace  accords  were  signed 
In  Paris,  F-lUs  had  flown  over  3.000  combat 
missions.  Aircraft  now  are  expected  to  re- 
main In  SEA  (and  may  end  up  earning  an- 
other nickname,  "The  Peacekeeper") . 

USAF  silence  on  F-lll's  track-record  In 
combat  may  be  broken  In  near  future.  At 
AFJ  press  time,  DoD  had  tentatively  ap- 
proved plans  for  474th  wing  commander  Dick 
Nelson  to  return  to  the  United  States  and 
brief  Pentagon  press  corps  at  DoD's  "11 
o'clock  follies."  Nelson  recently  was  nomi- 
nated for  promotion  to  brigadier  general 
(February  AFJ). 

AFJ  flew  with  Nelson's  wing  at  Nellls  last 
AprU  (See  "I  Like  My  Job:  An  F-111  Crew 
Shows  Why,"  May  AFJ)  and  noted: 

"Had  the  aircraft  .  .  .  been  In  Southeast 
Asia  when  North  Vietnam  poiu^d  through 
the  DMZ  on  31  March,  Defense  Secretary 
Melvln  R.  Laird  might  not  have  spent  such 
long  weekend  hours  In  the  National  Military 
Command  Center  sweating  out  the  biggest 
Vietnam  crisis  since  Tet,  1968. 

"In  the  first  three  days  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese offensive,  bad  weather  limited  tacti- 
cal air  strike  sorties  to  an  average  of  only  23 
a  day  near  the  DMZ,  one-seventh  the  number 
of  strikes  flown  dally  as  weather  cleared  on 
3,  4,  and  5  April  and  one  twenty-third  the 
daUy  attack  sorties  being  flown  in  all  of 
South  Vietnam  as  this  issue  went  to  press. 
From  31  March  through  2  April,  the  only  'all- 
weather'  system  that  could  put  the  heat  on 
North  Vietnam  troops  heading  for  Hue.  Dong 
Ha,  and  Quang  Trl  Province  were  a  few  Navy 
A-6s. 

"The  airplane  American  taxpayers  have 
spent  a  fortune  building  for  Just  such  all- 
weather  and  night  Interdiction  work — the 
F-111 — wasn't  there. 

"The  plane  turns  out  to  be  a  fortune  well 
spent,  even  In  the  view  of  one  of  Its  bitterest, 
most  outspoken  critics.  Put  the  F-111  where 
the  heat  Is  and  the  odds  of  blunting  another 
North  Vietnamese  Invasion  or  avoiding  an- 
other July  1950  Korean  War  near-disaster 
are  bound  to  change  In  our  favor.  Put  an- 
other way:  If  your  son  got  tagged  with  flying 
a  strike  near  Hanoi,  you'd  want  him  to  make 
It  In  the  plane  Tactical  Air  Command  let  AFJ 
fly  three  weeks  ago.  .  .  . 

"Talking  with  the  TAC  pilots  and  crews 
who  fly  and  maintain  the  controversial  TTX 
does  a  lot  to  soften  the  impact  of  years-long 
criticism  of  the  plane's  cost  overruns,  sched- 
ule slippages,  and  early,  well  publicized  per- 
formance problems.  Flying  with  them,  you 
end  up  damned  glad  that  the  Air  Force  and 
General  Dynamics  stuck  by  their  guns  and 
brought  the  F-111  Into  being.  Doing  so  was 
no  small  miracle." 

The  F-lU's  record  In  Southeast  Asia 
should  not  have  been  a  s\irprise  to  the  North 
Vietnamese.  An  earlier  F-lll  article  (JtUy 
1971)  by  then  Pentagon  editor  George  Weiss 
provided  ample  warning  of  "Whispering 
Death":  It  was  entitled  "Turkey  or  Tiger? 
The  P-lll:  The  Swing- Wing  May  Surprise 


You  Yet."  Apparently  no  one  In  Hanoi  sub- 
scribes to  AFJ. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter 
on  the  special  order  given  today  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosen- 
thal) and  I  make  the  same  request  In 
behalf  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Denholm)  . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  rAiuest  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ketchum  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  Thursday,  March 
22,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Cotter  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Fall)  for  today,  on  account  of  attend- 
ance at  funeral  services  for  the  late  XJS. 
Senator  Benton. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoNLAN)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Treen,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  BiESTER,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma)  and  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  O'Neill,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BiAGGi,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rosenthal,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Helstoski,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McFall,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Lehman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  for  15 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina,  for  30 
minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  RousH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Boland. 

Mr.  Saylor,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  Is  estimated  by  the 
Public  Printer  to  cost  $2,040. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
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quest  of  Mr.  Conlan)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Forsythi. 

Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Carter  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  DU  Pont. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Broomfield  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  Beard. 

Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Keating)  ,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  McKiNNEY. 

Mr.  Bell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CJoldwater. 

Mr.  Keating  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Shriver  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dellenback. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Stark  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Culver  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  O'Neill. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Hanna  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Boland. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Reid  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Roncalio  of  Wyoming  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina), 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Wolff  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Karth  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Danizlson. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  In  six  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Bennett  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Won  Pat. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  398.  An  act  to  extend  and  aunend  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Ciurrency. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  March  20, 1973,  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

HJl.  4278.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
School  Limch  Act  to  assvire  that  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  the  child  nutrition 
programs  Is  maintained  at  the  level  budgeted 
for  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1973. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  2  o'clock  and  58  minutes  p.m.) ,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, March  22,  1973,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECrmVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC, 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

620.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller),  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  the  value  of  property, 
supplies,  and  ccmmcditles  provided  by  the 
Berlin  Magistrate,  and  under  German  Offset 
Agreement,  for  the  first  two  quarters  of  fiscal 
year  1973,  piu«uant  to  section  720  of  Public 
Law  92-570;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

621.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  tr:nsmlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  section  5064  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  remove  the  require- 
ment that  the  Director  and  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  Budget  end  Reports  be  officers  In  the 
line  of  the  Navy;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

622.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller),  trans- 
mitting a  list  of  contract  award  dates  for 
the  period  March  15  to  June  15,  1973,  pur- 
suant to  section  506  of  Public  Law  92-156; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

623.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logis- 
tics), transmitting  a  report  on  Department 
of  Defense  procxirement  from  small  and  other 
business  firms  for  the  period  July  to  Decem- 
ber, 1972,  pursuant  to  section  10(d)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act,  as  amended:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

624.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  expressly  authorize 
the  collection  of  taxes  and  Insurance  from 
rviral  housing  borrowers,  to  authorize  fees 
and  charges  to  be  avaUable  for  administra- 
tive expenses,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

625.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  authority  to  ex- 
pedite procedures  for  consideration  and  ap- 
proval of  projects  drawing  upon  more  than 
one  Federal  assistance  program,  to  simplify 
requirements  for  operation  of  those  projects, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commltee  on 
Government  Operations. 

626.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  creation  of 
the  Indian  Trust  Counsel  Authority,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

627.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  financing  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  Indians  and  Indian 
organizations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

628.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  establish  within  the  Depcut- 
ment  of  the  Interior  the  position  of  an  addi- 
tional Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  InstUar  Affairs. 

629.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  proposed 


legislation  to  provide  for  the  assumption  of 
the  control  and  operation  by  Indian  tribes 
and  communities  of  certain  programs  and 
services  provided  for  them  by  the  Federal 
Governmsnt,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

630.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  certain  laws  relating  to 
Indians;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

631.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  grant  to  Desert  Research  In- 
stitute, Boulder  City,  Nev.,  for  a  research 
project  entitled  "Mineral  Recovery  from  Geo- 
thermal  Brines,"  pursuant  to  subsections  (a) 
and  (d)  of  Public  Law  89-672;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

632.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  the  final 
determination  of  the  Commission  In  docket 
No.  273,  7';ie  Creek  Nation,  Plaintiff,  v.  The 
United  States  of  America,  Defendant,  pursu- 
ant to  25  U.S.C.  70t;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

633.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  consolidate 
and  extend  the  authorizations  for  appropria- 
tions for  assistance  to  medical  libraries,  to 
repeal  provisions  for  assistance  for  construc- 
tion of  facilities  and  for  grants  for  training 
In  medical  library  sciences,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

634.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  grant  relief  to  payees  and 
special  Indorsees  of  fraudulently  negotiated 
checks  drawn  on  designated  depositaries  of 
the  United  States  by  extending  the  avaU- 
ablllty  of  the  check  forgery  Insurance  fund 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

635.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General 
transmit  t  tag  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  rational  crlterU  for  the  manda- 
tory Imposition  of  the  sentence  of  death 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

636.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmltttag  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  retain  coverage  under  the 
laws  providing  employee  benefits,  such  as 
compensation  for  tajury,  retirement,  life 
tasiu-ance.  and  health  benefits,  for  employees 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
who  transfer  to  Indian  tribal  organizations 
to  perform  services  In  connection  with  gov- 
ernmental or  other  activities  which  are  or 
have  been  performed  by  Government  em- 
ployees ta  or  for  Indian  communities,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES    ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DULSKI:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service.  H.R.  3180.  A  bUl  to  amend 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  to  clarify  the 
proper  use  of  the  franktag  prlvUege  by 
Members  of  Congress,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-88). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. HJi.  5293.  A  bUl  authorlztag  continu- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Peace  Corps;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  93-89).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 
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Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXtl 
bills  and  resolutions  were 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    ANDERSON    of 
himself  and  Mr.  Madicani 
H.R.  5908.  A  bill  to  preserve  the 
of   news   to    the    public    through 
media;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself. 
GENER.    Mr.    Collins,   Mr 
Qeorgla,  Mr.  Derwinski, 
iNG,  and  Mr.  Schuster)  : 
H.R.    5909.    A    bill    to    amend 
Aviation    Act    of    1958    In   order 
criminal  penalties  for  kidnaping 
an  aircraft  and  to  provide  for  an 
portatlon  security  force;    to  the 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
ByMr.  McPALL: 
H.R.  5910.  A  bUl  to  amend  the 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970  to 
porary   Price -Wage  Board,  to 
porary  guidelines  for  the  creation 
and  pay  rate  stabilization  standard; 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
Ing  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H.R.  6911.   A  bUl  to  amend  the 
tlon  and  Nationality  Act  to  m&ke 
Immigrant*  visas   available   for   1 
from  certain  foreign  countries,  and 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
By  Mr.  BEARD: 
H.R.  5912.  A  blU  to  amend  title 
United  States  Code  to  Increase 
ties  for  gun  control  offenses  and  to 
United  States  to  obtain  appellate 
certain  sentences  relating  to  gun 
fenses;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
ByMr.  BENNETT: 
HJl.  5913.  A  bUl  to  amend 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
blUty  for  retired  pay  to  reservists 
an   inactive  status  before  August 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BIAOGI: 
H.R.  5914.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
vide  a  program  of  grants  to  States 
development  of  child  abuse  and 
vention  programs  in  the  areas  of 
training,   case   reporting,   public 
and  information  gathering  and  re 
the  Committee  on  Education  and 

By  Mr.  BINOHAM  (for  hlmsel 

HOLTZMAN)  : 

HR.  5915.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
rity  Act  to  make  certain  that  rec 
aid  or  assistance  under  the  various 
State  public  assistance  and 
grams  (and  recipients  of  assistance 
fits  under  the  veterans"  pension  and 
sation  programs  and  certain  other 
and  federally  assisted  programs)  will 
the  amount  of  such  aid.  assistance, 
fits  reduced  because  of  Increases  In 
social   security  benefits;    to  the 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BREAUX: 

HJl.  5916.  A  bill  to  provide  price 
for  milk  at  not  less  than  85  percent 
parity  price  therefor;   to  the  Com^ 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD 

H.R.  5917.  A  bUl  to  discourage  t 
leg-hold  or  steel  Jaw   traps  on 
the  United  States;  to  the  Commltte  s 
terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  5918.  A  bill  to  improve  and 
procedures  for  fiscal  controls  In  the 
emment.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
mittee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr   BROWN  of  Michigan 

H.R.  5919.  A  bUl  to  amend  the 
Transportation  Act  of  1964;  to  the 
tee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJt.  6920.  A  bill  to  amend  title 
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United  States  Code  In  order  to  establish  a 
national  cemetery  system  within  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILi  of  North  Carolina: 
HJi.  6931.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  com- 
prehensive development  of  correctional  man- 
power training  and  employment,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

HJi.  5922.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  increasing  Income  limita- 
tions relating  to  payment  of  disability  and 
death  pension,  and  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Roonet  of  Penn- 
sylvania,    Mr.     Oilman,     and     Mr. 
MASAzm) : 
HJi.  5923.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  proce- 
dures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for   renewal    of   broadcast    licenses;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
HR.  5924.  A  bill  to  make  additional  im- 
migrant visas  available  for  immigrants  from 
certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CASET  of  Texas  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Blatnik,  Mr.  Conxan,  Mr.  Drin- 
AN.  Mr.  Fountain,  Mr.  Matne,  and 
Mr.  Walsh)  : 
H.R.  5925.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  e.xpenses  Incurred  by  a  ta.Npayer  in  mak- 
ing repairs  and  improvements  to  his  resi- 
dence, and  to  allow  the  owner  of  rental  hous- 
ing to  amortize  at  an  accelerated  rate  the 
cost  of  rehabilitating  or  restoring  such  hous- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CHAPPELL    (for  himself.  Mr. 
SiKES,  and  Mr.  Rogers)  : 
H.R.  5926.  A  bill  to  authorize  Federal  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  and  national  banks 
to  own  stock  in  and  invest  In  loans  to  cer- 
tain   State    housing    corporations,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H.R.  5927.  A  bill  to  establish  Improved 
nationwide  standards  of  mall  service,  require 
annual  authorization  of  public  service  ap- 
propriations to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  and 
for  other  purooses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself.  Mr.  SsirrH 
of    New    York.    Mr.    Sandman,    Mr. 
Railsback,    and    Mr.    Cottchlin)  : 
H.R.  5928.  A  bill  to  provide  a  privUege  for 
newsmen  against  the  compelled  disclosure  of 
certain  information  and  sources  of  informa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarj-. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.  5929.  A  bUl  to  authorize  a  program 
of  research  and  develonment  of  alternative 
propulsion  systems  for  automotive  vehicles 
in  commerce;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CRONIN: 
H.R.  5930.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  require  life  imprisonment 
for    certain    persons    convicted    of    Illegally 
dealing  In  dangeroiis  narcotic  drugs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  DINOELL: 
H.R.  6931.  A  bUl  to  Increase  and  extend 
the  authorization  for  appropriations  for  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  5932.  A  bill  to  authorize  further  ap- 
propriations for  the  Office  of  Environmental 
Quality,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  DORN   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt)    (by  request) : 
HJl.  6933.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 


States  Code,  to  promote  the  care  and  treat- 
ment  of  veterans  in  State  veterans'  homes; 
to   the   Committee   on   Veterans'   Affairs. 

H.R.  5934.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  39  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  tbe 
same  eligibility  criteria  for  automobiles  and 
adaptive  equipment  for  Vietnam  era  veterans 
as  are  applicable  to  veterans  of  World  War 
n  and  the  Korean  conflict;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  5935.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  authorize  an 
agreement  with  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines providing  for  hospital  care  and  medi- 
cal services  to  be  furnished  Commonwealth 
Army  veterans  and  new  PhUlpplne  Scouts 
for  service-connected  disabilities,  and  for 
other  piorposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

HJl.  5936.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  that  certain 
veterans  receiving  hospital  care  from  the 
Veterans'  administration  for  nonservice-con- 
nected  disabilities  be  charged  for  such  care 
to  the  extent  that  they  have  health  insurance 
or  similar  contracts  with  respect  to  such 
care;  to  prohibit  the  future  exclusion  of  such 
coverage  from  Insurance  policies  or  contracts; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  5937.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  hospitals,  medical  schools, 
or  medical  Installations  for  the  central  ad- 
ministration of  a  program  of  training  for  In- 
terns or  residents;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
HJl.  5938.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  the  Individual  income  tax  for  tuition 
paid  for  the  elementary  or  secondary  educa- 
tion of  dependents:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5939.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  the  Individual  Income  tax  to  a  tax- 
payer who  pays  the  tuition  and  certain  re- 
lated items  of  a  student  at  an  Institution  of 
higher  education,  where  the  taxpayer  and  the 
student  agree  to  repay  the  credit  (with  In- 
terest) to  the  Untied  States  after  the  educa- 
tion Is  completed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  pu  PONT: 
H.R.  5940.  A  bill  to  promote  public  health 
and  welfare  by  expanding  and  improving  the 
family  planning  services  and  population  sci- 
ences research  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ECKHARDT  (for  himself,  Ms. 
Jordan,    Mr.    Fisher,    Mr.    Milford, 
Mr.  Wright,  and  Mr.  Collins)  : 
H.R.  5941.  A  bill   to  authorize  establish- 
ment of  the  Big  Thicket  National  Biological 
Reserve  In  the  State  of  Texp.s  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EILBERO: 
H.R.  5942.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  renewal 
licenses  for  the  operation  of  a  broadcasting 
station  may  be  Issued  for  a  term  of  5  years 
and  to  establish  certain  standards  for  the 
consideration  of  applications  for  renewal  of 
broadcasting  licenses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  5943.  A  bill  to  amend  the  law  author- 
izing the  President  to  extend  certain  priv- 
ileges to  representatives  of  member  states  on 
the  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 
HJl.  6944.  A  blU  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy   and   trade   Interests   of   the   United 
States  by  providing  authority  to  negotiate 
commercial  agreements  with  countries  hav- 
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Ing  nonmarket  economies  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD: 
HJl.  5945.  A  blU  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  allow  a  State  In  Its 
discretion  to  such  extent  as  it  deems  appro- 
priate, to  use  the  dual  signature  method  of 
making  payments  of  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  under  Its  approved  State 
plan;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FREY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Arends, 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  Mr.  Hastings, 
Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Keating.  Mr.  Ky- 
Ros,  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  Mr.  Bob  Wil- 
son) : 
HJl.  5946.  A  bill  to  assure  tbe  Imposition 
of   appropriate    penalties   for    persons    con- 
victed of  offenses  involving  heroin  or  mor- 
phine, to  provide  emergency  procedures  to 
govern  the  pretrial  and  ijosttrlal  release  of 
persons  charged  with  offenses  involving  hero- 
in or  morphine,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate   and   Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PUQUA: 
HJl.  5947.  A  bill  to  extend  through  fiscal 
year  1974  the  expiring  appropriations  author- 
izations in  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act,  and 
the  Developmental  Disabilities  Services  and 
Facilities  Construction  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.    5948.   A    bill    to   amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  national 
program  of  health  research  fellowships  and 
tralneeships  to  assure  the  continued  excel- 
lence of  biomedical  research  In  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee en  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FUQUA   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Chappell)  : 
HJl.  5949.  A  bUl  to  authorize  Federal  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  and  national  banks 
to  own  stock  in  and  Invest  In  loans  to  cer- 
tain State  housing  corporations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  GAYDOS: 
H.R.  5950.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  uniform  system  of  quality  grades 
for  consumer  food  products;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  5951.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970,  to  stabilize  the 
retail  prices  of  meat  for  a  period  of  45  days 
at  the  November  1972  retail  levels,  and  to 
require  the  President  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  plan  for  insuring  an  adequate  meat 
supply  for  U.S.  consumers,  reasonable  meat 
prices,  and  a  fair  return  on  Invested  capital 
to  farmers,  food  processors,  and  food  retail- 
ers; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

H.R.  5952.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act  of  1968  to  Improve 
Intergovernmental  relationships  between  the 
United  States  and  the  States  and  municipali- 
ties, and  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  Gov- 
ernment, by  providing  Federal  cooperation 
and  assistance  in  the  establishment  and 
strengthening  of  State  and  local  offices  of 
consumer  protection:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

HR.  5953.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  the 
labels  on  all  foods  to  disclose  each  of  their 
ingredients:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  5954.  A  bill  to  require  that  certain 
processed  or  packaged  consumer  products  be 
labeled  with  certain  information,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  5955.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  to  require  the  dis- 
closure by  retaU  distributors  of  unit  retail 
prices  of  packaged  consumer  commodities, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


H.R.  5956.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  to  require  certain 
labeling  to  assist  the  consumer  in  purchases 
of  packaged  perishable  or  semlperlshable 
foods;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  5957.  A  bUl  to  require  that  durable 
consumer  products  be  labeled  as  to  durability 
and  performance  life;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  5958.  A  bill  to  require  that  certain 
durable  products  be  prominently  labeled  as 
to  date  of  manufacture,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  5959.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  the 
labels  on  certain  package  goods  to  contain 
the  name  and  place  of  business  of  the  manu- 
facturer, packer,  and  distributor;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GINN: 
H.R.  5960.  A  bill  providing  for  a  feasibility 
study  of  certain  highways  for  the  purpose  of 
including  such  highways  In  the  National  Sys- 
tem of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  5961.  A  bill  to  provide  for  uniform  and 
full  disclosure  of  Information  with  respect 
to  the  computation  and  payment  of  interest 
on  certain  savings  deposits;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  GUDE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Stark)  : 
H.R.  5962.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970,  to  direct  the  Presi- 
dent to  establish  a  Rent  Control  Board  which 
through  the  establishment  of  a  cost  Justifi- 
cation formula,  will  control  the  level  of  rent 
with  respect  to  residential  real  property,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  GUDE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mollohan)  : 
H.R.  5963.  A  bill  to  authorize  voluntary 
withholding  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Dis- 
trict income  taxes  in  the  case  of  certain 
legislative  officers  and  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bevill,    Mr.    Casey    of    Texas,    Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Couohlin,  Mr.  Davis  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr. 
EsHLEMAN,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Goodlino, 
Mr.  Johnson  of  F^nnsylvanla,  Mr. 
Myers,  Mr.  Rarick,  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr. 
Thomson    of    Wisconsin,    and    Mr. 
ZioN )  : 
H.R.  5964.   A   bill  to   amend   certain   pro- 
visions of  Federal  law  relating  to  explosives; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARRINGTON: 
H.R.  5965.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal- 
State  Extended   Unemployment   Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1970  to  permit  Federal  sharing 
of  the  cost  of  unemployment  benefits  which 
extend  for  52  weeks;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5966.  A  bill  to  improve  the  extended 
unemployment  compensation  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   KEATING    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Landgrebe,  Mr.  Bafaus,  Mr.  Rangel. 
and  Mrs.  Burke  of  California) : 
HR.  5967.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1958  to  authorize  reduced  rate 
transportation  for  certain  additional  persons 
on  a  space-avaUable  basis;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H.R.  5968.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration  Act  of  1969,  to  protect  the  do- 
mestic economy  from  the  excessive  drain  of 
scarce  materials  and  commodities  and  to  re- 
duce the  serious  inflationary  Impact  of  ab- 
normal foreign  demand;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 


By  Mr.  LANDGREBE : 
H.R.  5969.  A  bUl  to  terminate  the  authori- 
zation of  the  Lafayette  Dam  and  Reservoir, 
Wabash  River,  Ind.;    to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.LUJAN: 
H.R.  5970.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  Act  granting  land  to  the  city  of  Albu- 
querque for  public  purposes",  approved  June 
9,  1906;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MARAZITl: 
HJl.  5971.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  US.  Postal 
Service,  to  repeal  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act,  to  reenact  the  former  provisions  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

HJl.  5972.  A  bill  to  amend  the  social  se- 
curity law  to  provide  medicare  benefits  for 
those  persons  who  require  permanent  or 
long  term  hyperalimentation  treatment  cr 
Intestinal  transplants;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    McCLORY    (for   himself,   Mr. 

Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr.  Rov,  and  Mr. 

Frelinghuysen  )  : 

H.R.  5973.  A  bill  to  establUh  a  program 

for    the    United    States    to    convert    to    the 

metric  system;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 

and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
HR.  5974.  A  bill  to  prescribe  procedures 
so  as  to  make  administration  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  more  effec- 
tive; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By   Mr.   MURPHY   of   New   York    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Ashley, 
Mr.   Grover,   Mr.   Breaux,   Mr.   Lec- 
gett,  Mr.  Metcalfe.  Mr.  Studds,  Mr. 
DiNCELL,  Mr.  Treen,   Mr.  Sarbanes. 
Mr.  Mailliaro,  Mr.  Ruppe,  Mr.  Sny- 
der, Mr.  Steele,  and  Mr.  Young  of 
South  Carolina)  : 
HJl.  5975.  A  bill  to  Implement  the  Inter- 
national  Convention  Relating   to  Interven- 
tion on  the  High  Seas  In  Cases  of  Oil  Pol- 
lution Casualties,  1969;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
HR.  5976.  A  bill  to  provide  a  penalty  for 
the   robbery   or   attempted   robbery   of   any 
narcotic  drug   from  any  pharmacy;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  5977.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  In  order  to 
establish  a  framework  of  national  science 
policy  and  to  focus  the  Nation's  scientific 
talent  and  resources  on  its  priority  problems, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Dellenback,  Mr.  Baoillo.  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Burton, 
Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Fisher. 
Mr.  WiLUAM  D.  Ford.  Mr.  Forsythe, 
Mr.  Fbaser,  Mr.  Giaimo,  Mr.  Hansen 
of  Idaho,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Heck- 
ler   of    West    Virginia,    and    Mr. 

HORTON)  : 

H.R.  5978.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  to  protect  the  freedom  of 
student-athletes  and  their  coaches  to  par- 
ticipate as  representatives  of  the  United 
States  In  amateur  International  athletic 
events,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  aoid  Labor. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  (for  himself.  Mr.  Del- 
lenback, Mr.  Mathias  of  California, 
Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Podell. 
Mr.  Reks,  Mr.  Tiernan,  Mr.  Vandeb 
Jagt,  Mr.  Ware,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
HR.  5979.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  to  protect  the  freedom  of 
student-athletes  and  their  coaches  to  par- 
ticipate  as   representatives   of   the   United 
States    In    amateur    International    athletic 
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events,  and  for  other  purposes:  U 
mlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  bUnsclf  and  Mr. 

MOAKLXT) : 

HA.  5980.  A  bill  to  amend  tte  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provlds  that  the 

first  $6,000  of  compensation  paid 

forcement   officers   shall   not   be 

the  income  tax;  to  the  Commltt^  on  Ways 

and  Means. 

By    Mr.    QUILLEN    (for    h^nself, 
Abends.   Mr.   Baker,   Mr. 
Mr.  SiKzs.  Mr.  Mayne,  Mt.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Dervinski,  Mr. 

DOT-SKt.  Mr.  MOAKLET,  Ml.  WoN  Pat, 

Mr.     Bennett,     Mr.     Hr.  odes,     Mr. 

Camp.  Mr.  Hitber.  Mr.  Piwdlet.  Mr. 

Wright,      Mr.      HurcHiifsoN, 

Yatron.     Mr.     Andrews 

Dakota,   Mr.   Hansen   of 

Fret.    Mr.    Charles    H. 

California,    Mr.     Michel, 

Helstoski)  : 
H.R.  5981.  A  bUl  to  amend  tit  e  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the  ob- 
servance of  Memorial  Day  and  Vel  erans  Day; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    QOTLLEN    (for    himself, 

Davis   of   South   Caroling, 

ClAWSON,  Mr.  MOLLOHAN, 

Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Stephens, 
Mr.    BtTRKE    of   Massachtisetts,    Mr. 
Ketchum,  and  Mr.  Bafams)  : 
H.R.  5982.  A  bUl  to  amend  tit  e  6  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the  ob- 
servance of  Memorial  Day  and  Vel  erans  Day; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclar; '. 

By    Mr.    REID    (for    himself    and    Mr. 
Moss) : 
KM.  5983.  A  bill  to  amend  the  :  freedom  of 
Information  Act  to  require  the  disclosure  of 
information,  upon  request,  to  Congress  by 
the  executive  branch;  to  the  Coiimlttee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
HJR.  5984.  A  bill  to  authorize  Ihe  coinage 
of  60-cent  pieces  to  commemorate  the  life  of 
Hon.  Sam  Rayburn  and  to  assist  !n  the  sup- 
port  of   the   Sam  Raybiun   Library;    to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur-ency. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.R.   5985.   A  bill   to  amend   V^e  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  regulate  the 
advertising   and   distribution   of 
grown  and  processed  foods;  to  the 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commeilce. 

By  Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming   (for 
himself,  Ms.   ABZt70,   Mr.   Bingham, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Con- 
able,    Mr.    Harrington,    :\b.    Rrnss, 
Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Roe,  Mi .  Vigorito, 
and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.  5986.  A  bill  to  amend  thii  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1956,  to  protect 
wildlife  resoiirces  by  prohibiting 
lead  shot  for  hunting  in  marshes 
aquatic   areas,   and   for  other  purposes;    to 
the    Committee    on    Merchant    \[arlne    and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ROUSH  (for  hl^nself.  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  ^Cleveland, 
Mr.  Danhlson,  Mr.  Dav^b  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Esch,  ifx.  William 
D.  Ford,  Mr.  HamiltonJ  Mr.  Hin- 
SHAW,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  mcCormack, 
Mr.  MosHER.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Pepper, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Mr]  Roncaixo 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Rox,  lb.  Syming- 
ton. Mr.  TiERNAN,  Mr.  VANiK,  and 
Mr.  Won  Pat):  I 

H.R.  5987.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  provide  grants  to  States 
and  units  of  local  government  fon  the  estab- 
lishment, equipping,  and  operation  of  emer- 
gency communications  facilities  tp  make  the 
national  emergency  telephone  number  911 
available  throughout  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  afd  Foreign 
Commerce. 
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By  Mr.  SAYIiOR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dxnt) : 
H.R.  6988.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regula- 
tion of  surface  mining  operations  In  the 
United  States,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  make  grants  to  States  to  en- 
courage State  regulation  of  surface  mining, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AfiTalrs. 

By  Mr.  8CHNEEBELI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ullman,   Mr.   Burke  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mrs.  GRimTHs,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi,  Mr.  Lan- 
DRUM,  Mr.  Vanik,  Mr.  Clanct,  Mr. 
Fulton,  Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Archer,    Mr.    Corman,    Mr.    Prms, 
Mr.    Orxkn    of    Pennsylvania,    Mr. 
Caret  of  New  York,   ISx.   Conabuc, 
Mr.    Wagconner,    Mr.    Brotkill    of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Brotzman,  Mr.  Karth, 
and  Mr.  Duncan)  : 
KM.  5989.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  exempt  sta- 
tus of  Joint  activities  of  educational  organi- 
zations under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SIKES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cock- 
ram,     Mr.     Ktros,     Mr.     Hammzr- 
schmiot,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Brinklkt, 
and  Mr.  Ginn)  : 
KM.  6990.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  develop  and  carry  out 
a  forestry  Incentives  program  to  encourage 
a  higher  level  of  forest  resources  protection, 
development,  and  management  by  small  non- 
industrial   private   and   non-Federal   public 
forest  landowners,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SIKZS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ull- 
man,  Mr.   Satlor,   Mr.   Schneebeli, 
Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander,  Mr.   ZiON,   Mr.  Harsha,   Mr. 
Lkcgett,  Mr.  Melchek,  Mr.  Bevxll, 
Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Montgomert,  Mr. 
Stuger  of  Arizona,  Mr.  Robinson  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Denholm,  Mr.  Good- 
LiNG.  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Dakota,  Mr.  Prrns,  Mr.  Bur- 
leson of  Texas,  Mr.  Halet,  Mr.  King, 
and  Mr.  Matnx)  : 
HJl.  6991.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4182 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SIKES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ull- 
man, Mr.  Satlor,  Mr.  Schneebeli, 
Mr.  Mters,  Mr.  Eshlxman,  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Rarick,  Mr.  Quix,  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Wilson  of  California,  Mr.  Broom- 
itelo,  Mr.  Mallart,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
PoLET,  Mr.  Brotzman,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, Mr.  BuRLisoN  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Blackburn,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho, 
Mr.  BowEN,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr. 
Runnels.  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Mr.  Dingell)  : 
KM.  6992.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4182  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SIKES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ull- 
man, Mr.   Satlor.   Mr.   Schneebeli, 
Mr.  McClosket.  Mr.  Mathias  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr. 
Kemp,  Mr.  Waggonner,  Mr.  OIIara, 
Mr.   Walsh,   Mr.   Lujan,   Mr.   Moss, 
Mr.    Ketchttm,    Mr.    Wampleb,    Mr. 
ScHERLE,  Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  Wtlie,  Mr. 
McCormack,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Den- 
nis, Mr.  Mtt.t.eh,  Mr.  Flowers,  and 
Mr.  Mizzll)  : 
H.R.  6993.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4182  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SIKES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ull- 
man, Mr.  Satlor,  Mr.  Schneebeli, 
Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Sntder, 
Mr.  Roubselot,  Mr.  Stmms,  Mr.  Rot, 
Mr.  Fountain,  and  Mr.  Owens)  : 
KM.  5994.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4182  of 


the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa : 
KM.  6995.  A  bill  to  assist  institutions  In 
educating   Vietnam   era   veterans,   and   for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin: 
KM.  6996.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupation- 
al Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  provide 
additional  assistance  to  small  employers;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD : 
H.R.   6997.  A   bill  to  amend   the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act,  as  amended,  by  exempt- 
ing salt-cured  smoked  meat;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  6998.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3101  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
proceeds  of  any  policy  of  U.S.  Government 
life  Insurance,  national  service  life  insur- 
ance, or  servicemen's  group  life  Insviranoe 
shall  not  be  included  in  the  computation  of 
the  gross  value  of  the  insured's  estate  for 
Federal  estate  tax  or  State  Inheritance  tax 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  THONE: 
H.R.  6999.  A  bill  to  Improve  and  implement 
procedures  for  fiscal  controls  In  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment,  and   for   other   purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

KM.  6000.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a  re- 
duced rate  of  tax  for  gasoline  which  con- 
tains grain  alcohol  and  no  lead;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Matsunaga)  : 
H.R.  6001.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  financing 
of  the  cost  of  mailing  certain  matter  free  of 
postage  or  at  reduced  rates  of  postage,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
OCBce  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  WHITE: 
H.R.  6002.  A  bill  to  include  certain  offlcers 
and  employees  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture performing  functions  under  the  laws 
administered  by  that  Dep>artment  within  the 
provisions  of  section  1114  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  homicides  of 
Federal  officers  In  the  discharge  of  their 
duties;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS    (for  himself,  Mr. 

Whitehurst,  and  Mr.  Downing)  : 

H.R.  6003.  A  bill  to  establish  the  American 

Revolution  Bicentennial  Administration  and 

for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

My  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  6004.  A  bill  to  provide  payments  to 
States  for  public  elementary  and  secondary 
education  and  to  allow  a  credit  against  the 
individual  income  tax  for  tuition  paid  for 
the  elementary  or  secondary  education  of 
dependents;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mean& 

By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
KM.  6005.  A  bUl  to  amend  tiUe  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  inequities  In 
the  crediting  of  National  Guard  technician 
service  in  connection  with  civil  service  re- 
tirement, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CRONIN: 
H.J.  Res.  448.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  war  power  of  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Stark)  : 

H.J.  Res.  449.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 

the  Tule  Elk  National   Wildlife  Refuge;   to 

the    Committee    on    Merchant    Marine   and 

Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
HJ.  Res.  450.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  September  12, 1974, 
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as  "Battle  of  North  Point  Memorial  Day";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  (for  him- 
self, Mr.   Helstoski,   and  Mr.   Hen- 
derson) : 
H.J.  Res.  461.  Joint  resolution  prohibiting 
U.S.  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  aid  to 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Vietnam,  or  any  other  country  in 
Indochina  until  certain  conditions  have  been 
met,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  McCLORY: 
H.J.  Res.  452.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday 
of  April  as  "National  Arbor  Day";    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MARAZm: 
H.J.  Res.  453.  Joint  resolution  to  Improve 
mail  services  in  the  Post  Office  Department; 
to  the  Conamlttee  on  Rules. 

By   Mr.    ROBERTS    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Burleson  of  Texas,  Mr.  White,  and 
Mr.  Milforo)  : 
H.J.  Res.  464.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  prohibit  certain  congressional  ap- 
propriations; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  FUQUA: 
H.  Con.  Res.  159.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives objecting  to  the  eligibility  of 
the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 
and  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 
for  membership  in  the  United  Nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California.  Blr.  Zion,  Mr. 
Veyset,  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr. 
Meeds,  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormack, Mr.  DuLSKi.  Mr.  Shriver, 
Mrs.    Green    of    Oregon,    and    Mr. 

MOAKLET  ) : 

H.  Con.  Res.  160.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  Increase  the 
amount  of  timber  offered  for  sale  for  domes- 
tic use;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
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By    Mr.    GUBSER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Fountain,   Mr.  Hinshaw,   Mr.   Bur- 
CENER,   Mr.   Frokhlich,  Mr.   Steele, 
Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.   KrrcHUM,   Mr. 
Hicks,    Mr.    Mollohan,    Mr.    Won 
Pat.   Mr.   Legoett,   Mr.   J.   William 
Stanton,  and  Mr.  Loi") : 
H.  Con.  Res.  161.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Federal    Government    should    Increase    the 
amount  of  timber  offered  for  sale  for  domes- 
tic use;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma: 
H.  Res.  318.  Resolution  for  the  creation  of 
congressional  senior  citizen  internships;    to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Matsunaga,  Ms.  Abzug,  Mr.  Addabbo, 
Mr.  Ashlet,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Berg- 
land,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mrs.  Burke  of  California,  Mr. 
Burton,  Mr.   Carnet  of  Ohio,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Cotter, 
Mr.  DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels,  Mr.  Den- 
holm,  Mr.   Diggs,   Mr.   Drinan,   Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Eilbero, 
Mr.  William  D.  Ford,  Mr.  Forstthe, 
Mr.  P*aLTON,  and  Mrs.  Grasso)  : 
H.  Res.  319.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee   to  conduct  an  Investigation  of 
matters  affecting.  Influencing,  and  pertain- 
ing to  the  cost  and  avallabUlty  of  food  to  the 
American  consumer;    to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Rosenthal,  Mr.  Gude,  Mrs.  Hansen 

of  Washington,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr. 

Hechler     of     West     Virginia,     Mrs. 

Heckler      of      Massachtisetts,      Mr. 

Helstoski,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Howard, 

Mr.  KocH,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  McCormack, 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Moaklet,  Mr.  Pike, 

Mr.  PoDELL,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Redss, 

Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York, 

Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Rotbal,  Mr.  Sarbanes. 

and  Mrs.  Schroeder)  : 

H.  Res.  320.  Resolution  creating  a  select 

committee   to  conduct   an  investigation   of 

matters  affecting,  influencing,  and  pertaining 

to  the  cost  and  avallabUlty  of  food  to  the 

American  consumer;   to  the  Committee  on 

Rules. 
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By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Matsunaga,    Mr.    Studds.    Mr.    Van 
Deerlin,  Mr.  Wolff,  Mr.  Won  Pat, 
Mr.    Yates,    Mr.    Yatbon,    and    Mr. 
Adams)  : 
H.  Res.  321.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee   to   conduct   an   investigation  of 
matters  affecting.  Influencing,  and  pertain- 
ing to  the  cost  and  availability  of  food  to  the 
American  consumer;    to  the   Committee  on 
Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

100.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho  rela- 
tive to  overtime  payment  for  overtime  work 
during  harvesting  periods;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  6006.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlroslawa 
J.  Wlerszoch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas: 
H.R.  6007.  A  bUl   for  the  relief  of  Swlft- 
Traln  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

71.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  Tae- 
cho  Land  Development  Association,  Kyong- 
nam,  Korea,  relative  to  the  settlement  of 
a  claim  by  the  Tsiecho  Irrigation  Association 
against  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

72.  Also,  petition  of  Milton  Mayer,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  relative  to  redress  of  grievances; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


REAP   AND   FISCAL   RESPONSIBILI- 
TIES 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  20.  1973 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rural  en- 
vironmental assistance  program  seems 
to  have  survived  the  administration's 
valiant  struggle  to  achieve  economy  in 
Government.  REAP  may  have  survived 
for  another  year  unless  this  Congress 
faces  some  clear  fiscal  facts  and  sustains 
the  expected  Presidential  veto. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  seem  to  be  la- 
boring under  the  misconception  that 
REAP  is  universally  popular.  It  is  in- 
cumbent upon  each  of  us  in  this  cham- 
ber to  weigh  seriously  the  need  for  subsi- 
des which  accrue  to  the  recipients  of 
REAP.  Several  fundamental  questions 
should  be  resolved:  First.  Does  REAP 
stui  address  the  problems  at  which  the 
original  legislation  was  intended?  Sec- 
ond, Do  the  recipients  themselves  deem 


the  legislation  worthy  of  continuation? 
Third.  Is  the  legislatirai  fiscally  respon- 
sible? 

In  answering  these  questions,  let  me 
recommend  for  your  education  some  en- 
lightening material.  Bill  Anderson,  writ- 
ing in  the  March  8  Chicago  Tribune,  re- 
vealed one  of  the  more  flagrant  uses  of 
Federal  subsidies  which  are  presently 
available  under  REAP.  As  neighbors  of 
nearby  Fauquier  County,  Va.,  no  doubt 
we  are  all  particularly  intrigued  by  sub- 
sidies accruing  to  "poor"  farmers  in  that 
"underprivileged"  area. 

Second,  I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention 
a  letter  from  the  New  York  Farm  Bu- 
reau, which  represents  15,000  farm  fami- 
lies in  New  York  State.  Lastly,  I  recom- 
mend, for  your  ediflcatlOTi,  a  letter  from 
a  dairy  farmer  in  my  district  who  under- 
stands better  than  some  Members  of  this 
body  what  best  contributes  to  the  well- 
being  of  Americans  in  the  agricultural 
sector  of  our  economy: 

UJ3.  BotTNTT  Aids  263  "Rich"  Farms 
(By  BlU  Anderson) 
Warrenton,    Va.— This    is    where    people 
come  for  the  Gold  Oup,  an  annual  hone 


race  on  a  huge  estate  In  Fauquier  Coimty.  a 
place  near  the  Appalachian  Trial  and  Na- 
tional Forests  set  in  the  rolling  hills  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 

There  are  about  600  farms  In  this  large 
county,  and  most  of  them  are  larger  than 
Chicago's  Loop.  The  a.]f  Is  clean  and  fresh, 
and  there  Is  nothing  here  that  remotely 
resembles  poverty  or  the  old  dust  bowl  farm- 
ing portrayed  in  "The  Grapes  of  Wrath." 

Yet,  there  are  252  farms  in  Fauquier 
County  that  will  be  greener  this  spring  be- 
cause the  federal  government  spent  $65,000 
on  them  last  year  In  a  program  that  grew  out 
of  the  plight  of  farmers  during  the  dust  bowl 
days.  The  federal  dollars  were  part  of  a 
spending  program  of  the  Rural  Environmen- 
tal Assistance  Program  fRKAP),  currently 
the  object  of  what  amounts  to  a  pilot  light 
between  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches  of  the  government. 

The  father  of  REAP  was  born  in  1936  as  a 
conservation  program  funded  at  $374  million. 
In  the  early  days,  the  money  went  for  soil 
saving  projects  of  small  farmers,  water  de- 
velopment, and  tree  planting.  There  are  liter- 
ally thousands  of  acres  of  land  In  the  United 
States  that  are  green  today  as  a  result  of  the 
program. 

By  1944.  as  times  changed,  the  program 
became  strictly  conservation.  Spending  con- 
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tlnued  at  the  rate  of  about  200 
lars  a  year  until  1970.  when 
branch  began  to  run  into  budge^ 
On  Dec.  23,  1972,  the  NUon 
terminated   the   funding    [excep; 
commitments]  after  It  dropped 
million  level. 

In  essence,  a  large  number  of 
said;  "You  can't  do  this  to  us." 
Ington  Post,  a  newspajier  hlghlj 
the  Nixon  administration,  has 
slve  coverage  to  the  REAP  Issue 
was    headlined.    "As    Ye   Sow, 
REAP." 

Since  Fauquier  County  is  only 
a  half  by  auto  from  Washlngto^ 
has  considerable  Influence  In 
as  well  as  among  prominent, 
nected  residents  who  live  here, 
the  252  farms  receiving  money 
last   year  are  owned  by  people 
Washington. 

One  of  these  places  Is  owned 
seph  W.  Barr,  wife  of  the  former 
of  the  treasury.  Since  1968,  Mrs. 
celved   $1,408   from   the  federal 
spend  on  her  estate.  The  mone^ 
the  364-acre  holding  was  for 
plying  lime,  and  planting  blue 

Mrs.  Katharine  Oraham 
Post   and   owner   of  a  347-acre 
Rectortown,  has  also  been  a  federjal 
Records  provided  to  Jim  Coatea 
for  this  column,  showed  that 
received  $976  since  1968.  a  flgur^ 
less  than  the  average  payment. 

Mrs.  Francis  Gilbert,  executive 
the  Agriculture  Stabilization 
tlon  Service,  which  administers 
on  a  local  level,  said  that  the 
Oraham's  estate  was  used  for 
projects.  In  1968,  there  was  a 
ment    of   $158    !ot   the   Oraham 
vegetation  cover   on   18  acres, 
over  the  years  went  for  thistle 
additional  ground-covering  proj^t; 

"Whether  you're  rich  or  poor 
bert  said,  "you'll  still  get  rained 
matter   how  prominent    you   ari  i 
will  wash  away  If  there  Is  no 
cal  director  said  the  establlshmeiit 
nent  vegetative  cover  was  one 
popular  In  the  county.    All 
offers    16    grant    categories 
animal-waste  storage  and  divers 
to  strip-cropping — a  term  used 
tlon  with  land  contouring  to 

Mrs.  Gilbert  explained,  as  did 
REAP,   that  the  programs  are 
handled  at  the  local  levels  In  or(|er 
maximum  benefits.  The  federal 
are  distributed  first  to  the  states 
down  to  the  county  levels.  At 
level,  three  farmers  tire  elected 
farmers  of  the  county  to  make 
position  of  the  money. 

The  largest  amount  which 
a   farm   in   Fauquier   County 
about  $2,500   The  average  amount 
year  was  $260.  slightly  lower 
tlonal   average    per  grant.   Next 
will  be  no  money  unless  Congre^ 
ful  in  overriding  the 
back. 

New  York  Farm 

Dear  Mr.  Kemp:   We  appreciate 
of  February  6   In  support  of 
policy  and  In  opposition  to  H.R 
would  mandate  expenditures 
Environmental  Assistance 

We  are  certainly  not  in 
tension  of   the   R.E.A.P.    prograita 
plies  to  cost-sharing  expenditu 
servatlon    and    environmental 
practices.    A    much    needed    re- 
the  program   In  line  with  fedeijal 
control,  reduction  of  Inflation 
of   tax    Increases   would   probably 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

discard  of  the  practices  classed  as  Income 
producing  and  which  farmers  would  carry 
out  regardless  of  the  existence  of  the  former 
RJI.A.P.  benefits. 

We  are  aware  that  you  have  been  lobbied 
extensively  by  special  Interests,  other  than 
farmers,  to  override  an  expected  veto  of  H.R. 
2107  or  similar  proposal. 

Representing  15,000  farm  families  In  New 
York  State,  the  New  York  Farm  Bureau  re- 
spectfully requests  you  maintain  your  origi- 
nal position  and  vote  so  as  to  sustain  the 
expected  veto. 

We  must  control  Inflation.  We  must  cut 
government  spending  across  the  board — not 
Just  agriculture.  We  are  not  In  favor  of  new 
taxes.  A  sustained  veto  would  be  a  step  In 
this  direction.  We  believe  It  would  also  re- 
sult In  an  overdue  re-appralsal  of  the 
R.E_A.P.   program. 

Our    sincere    appreciation    for    your    con- 
sideration of  our  position  In  this  matter. 
Yours  truly, 

Leland  Beebe, 
Public  Affairs  Director. 
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REAP 

Dear  Mr.  BCemp:  Regarding  H.R.  BUI  2107, 
which  has  wide  ranging  Implications,  but 
basically  requires  the  Sec.  of  Ag.  to  carry 
out  the  REAP  program  as  It  now  stands. 

This  legislation  does  not  offer  construc- 
tive review  and  revision  much  needed  with 
the  present  REAP  program.  If  Federal 
spending  Is  to  be  kept  In  check.  The  future 
of  this  nation  is  in  need  of  a  balanced  bud- 
get for  economic  stability. 

We  believe  farmers  should  NOT  receive 
payments  annually  for  merely  observing 
common  sense  conservation  practices  and 
programs  which  have  as  a  primary  objective. 
Increased  production. 

Rather,  we  would  suggest  Federal  cosl- 
sharlng  programs  which  would  contribute  to 
the  attainment  of  pollution  prevention,  en- 
during conservation,  and  environmental  en- 
hancement of  our  country. 

Please  sustain  the  President's  vote  of  Hit. 
Bill  2107. 

Sincerely. 

Brttce  C.  Lune, 

Dairy  Farmer. 


CRISIS  IN  THE  LUMBER  INDUSTRY 


HON.  GUNN  McKAY 

or    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  20,  1973 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  price  of 
lumber  has  soared  beyond  reason  or  com- 
prehension this  past  year.  Even  though 
inflation  is  eating  away  at  the  value  of 
the  dollar,  lumber  prices  have  rapidly 
outstripped  the  increases  in  the  cost  of 
living.  Last  year  in  Utah,  according  to  a 
report  from  one  of  my  constitutents, 
lumber  prices  rose  by  32  percent. 

Rocketing  lumber  costs  can  be  attri- 
buted to  many  things,  none  more  critical 
than  the  tremendous  increase  in  housing 
construction.  In  the  last  2  years,  housing 
starts  have  been  50  to  70  percent  higher 
than  previous  years.  The  lumber  indus- 
try, geared  to  a  lower  level,  simply  was 
unprepared  for  the  surge  in  wood  usage. 

Other  factors  aCfecting  the  lumber  sup- 
ply include  the  export  of  lumber — 3  bil- 
lion board  feet  to  Japan  alone  in  1972 — 
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a  shortage  of  freight  cars  to  move  lumber 
to  the  East,  and  a  strike  of  woodworkers 
in  Canada,  the  source  for  roughly  20  per- 
cent of  lumber  used  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  current  demand  for 
lumber,  and  the  impediments  in  meeting 
this  demand,  the  Forest  Service  must 
contend  with  administrative  burdens  im- 
posed and  actual  board  footage  tied  up 
because  of  injunctions  brought  by  some 
environmental  groups.  Because  of  the  in- 
jimctions  rendered  last  year,  the  Forest 
Service  now  must  file  between  1,200  and 
1,500  environmental  impact  statements. 
This  alone  has  delayed  routine  timber 
sales  by  6  months.  The  Forest  Service 
estimates  that  over  2  billion  board  feet  of 
lumber  are  tied  up  because  of  legal  ac- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of  these  prob- 
lems. I  would  have  expected  the  admin- 
istration to  support  the  Forest  Service  ef- 
forts whenever  possible.  Instead,  the  For- 
est Service  has  been  further  burdened  In 
their  management  efforts  by  reduced 
budgets.  In  the  President's  budget  for 
1974,  Forest  Service  funds  for  roads  and 
trails  are  less  than  half  of  last  year's  ap- 
propriation, and  reforestation  funds 
would  be  cut  by  $8  million.  Operating  ex- 
penses have  also  been  subjected  to  budget 
pressures. 

Clearly,  if  we  are  to  respond  to  the 
crisis  in  the  lumber  industry,  we  must 
give  the  Forest  Service  the  support  it  re- 
quires, and  be  realistic  about  the  man- 
agement of  our  forests. 


REGIONAL  MEDICAL  PROGRAMS 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  20,  1973 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  twice 
before  I  have  shared  with  my  colleagues 
the  letters  which  I  have  received  telling 
of  the  successfulness  of  some  of  the  re- 
gional medical  programs  in  Arkansas. 
Once  again  I  would  like  to  bring  an  ex- 
ample of  the  benefits  of  this  program  to 
your  attention.  With  the  cooperation  and 
assistance  of  the  University  of  Arkansas 
School  of  Medicine  and  the  Arkansas  re- 
gional medical  program,  the  Harris  Hos- 
pital and  Clinic  in  Newport.  Ark.,  has 
been  able  to  ofifer  substantial  medical 
care  to  citizens  of  five  counties  while  lim- 
iting the  rising  cost  of  hospital  expenses 
to  43  cents  per  day.  I  include  here  a  copy 
of  a  recent  letter  I  received  from  the 
Harris  Hospital  and  Clinic: 

Harris  Hospital  and  Cunic, 
Newport,  Ark..  March.  15, 1973. 
Hon.  Bill  Alexander, 
VS.  House  0/  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Alexander:  The  Presi- 
dent's recent  cut-back  In  federal  funding 
for  the  Regional  Medical  Program  and  the 
effective  cut-off  of  July  Ist  Is  of  great  con- 
cern to  all  of  us  here  at  Harris  Hospital  and 
Clinic.  Although  as  a  proprietary  hospital, 
we    have   not   participated   In   any   federal 
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health  prog^rams  other  than  Medicare  until 
recently  when  the  University  of  Arkansas 
Medical  Center  made  available  to  our  Medical 
Staff  through  the  Arkansas  Regional  Medi- 
cal Program  the  Dial  Access  system  and  con- 
sulting program,  which  has  been  of  Im- 
mense value  to  the  Medical  Staff  In  their 
efforts  In  Continuing  Education. 

Through  the  assistance  of  the  University 
of  Arkansas  School  of  Medicine  and  the 
Regional  Medical  Program,  we  have  been 
able  to  supply  a  much  better  quality  of 
medical  care  to  the  citizens  of  Newport, 
Jackson  County,  and  a  large  portion  of  Poin- 
sett, Lawrence,  Independence,  and  White 
Counties.  We  will  continue  to  participate  In 
Continuing  Education  programs  entirely  at 
our  own  expense  If  necessary.  However,  with 
today's  emphasis  upon  controUng  medical 
care  costs,  the  elimination  of  the  above  pro- 
grams will  make  It  difficult  for  this  Institu- 
tion, and  all  other  health  care  providers,  to 
continue  to  control  costs.  We  feel  that  our 
efforts  In  1972  were  successful  In  this  en- 
deavor since  the  cost  per  patient  day  In  our 
hospital  Increased  a  mere  43  cents  per  day 
over  1971,  and  we  will  make  every  effort  to 
assure  that  this  trend  continues. 

Since  we  pay  considerable  corporate  In- 
come taxes,  we  fully  agree  that  some  pro- 
grams are  unnecessary  and  wasteful,  but  the 
Arkansas  Regional  Medical  Program  Is  not 
among  those.  We  urge  your  support  in  fund- 
ing Regional  Medical  Progreim  projects  be- 
yond July  1,  1973.  Your  help  Is  urgently 
needed. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  C.  Wright,  M.D., 

Chiel  of  Staff. 

M.  H.  Harris,  M.D.. 

Chief  of  Surgery. 

J.   F.   Jackson,   M.D.. 

Secretary. 

a.  M.  Dudley,  M.D., 

Chief  of  Medicine. 

L.  V.  Johnston, 

Administrator. 


BUDGET  SITUATION 


HON.  SAMUEL  H.  YOUNG 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  14,  1973 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Young)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  join  with  the  great  majority  of 
the  new  Congressmen  and  Congress- 
women  elected  for  the  first  time  to  this 
House  of  Representatives  in  emphasizing 
the  danger  posed  to  the  United  States — 
from  big  spending,  big  taxing,  and  big 
inflation.  We  have  a  threatened  fiscal 
crisis. 

One  of  the  ingredients  of  this  fiscal 
crisis  has  been  the  basic  change  in  the 
prevailing  congressional  attitude  toward 
Federal  spending.  Not  so  many  years  ago 
Congress  acted  as  a  restraining  force  with 
respect  to  spending.  In  the  1950*s,  a 
typical  Congressman  would  rather  be 
called  almost  anything  than  a  big 
spender.  Then  the  prevailing  fiscal  wis- 
dom was  that  the  budget  of  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  handled  on  the 
principles  that  guided  a  business  or  a 
household. 
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Since  the  advent  of  the  Great  Society 
there  has  been  a  marked  change  in  the 
attitude  of  our  Congress.  Congress  has 
abandoned  its  restraining  role  and  has 
engagec  in  inflationary  spending  pro- 
grams by  increasing  old  ones  and  by  in- 
venting new  ones.  The  increased  Federal 
spending  then  generates  additional 
spending  pressures.  The  flood  of  benefits 
and  grants  and  subsidies  and  guarantees 
flowing  into  every  congressional  district 
in  the  United  States  has  enormously 
swelled  the  ranks  of  beneficiaries  and  has 
created  new  pressure  groups  for  addi- 
tional spending.  This  broadened  area  of 
support  and  pressure  has  greatly  affected 
the  attitude  of  the  Congress. 

Big  spending.  In  1960,  the  United 
States  spent  approximately  $92  billion  on 
a  unified  budget  basis.  In  1965,  budget 
spending  was  $118  billion.  In  1970.  it  was 
$196  billion.  In  1973,  through  the  im- 
pounding efforts  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  spending  should  be  held 
down  to  approximately  $250  billion.  In 
1974,  the  Presidential  budget  proposes 
the  spending  of  $268  billion. 

Big  deficits.  In  the  last  10  years  we 
have  financed  spending  by  borrowing  in 
9  out  of  10  years  to  a  total  of  $130  billion 
of  deficit  spending. 

Big  debt.  In  1960,  the  Federal  debt  was 
$290  billion.  In  1965  it  had  climbed  to 
$323  billion.  In  1970,  it  had  risen  to  $382 
billion. 

In  1973  it  was  up  to  $473  billion  and 
it  is  expected  to  reach  $505  billion  in  the 
1974  fiscal  year. 

Next,  I  would  like  to  review  big  in- 
fiation.  We  have  suffered  in  recent  years 
annual  inflationary  rates  of  6  and  7 
percent.  We  have  had  to  impose  wage 
and  price  controls  on  a  free  economy. 
We  have  had  to  do  this  to  cut  inflation 
down  to  a  rate  of  approximately  3  per- 
cent. With  the  expanding  economy,  we 
may  have  to  reimpose  wage  and  price 
controls.  ^ 

During  the  last  3  years,  we  have  had 
two  devaluations  of  the  U.S.  dollar,  be- 
cause of  the  internationally  recognized 
weakness  caused  by  the  inflationary 
problems  of  the  U.S.  dollar. 

There  have  been  many  proposals  for 
reform  of  congressional  budgeting  pro- 
cedures. Some  of  the  national  magazines 
have  written  about  the  subject  of  con- 
gressional reform  of  budget  control  pro- 
cedures. One  of  the  recent  articles  in  a 
national  publication  stated  that  it  wsis 
the  general  thinking  that  nothing  will 
come  of  the  efforts  now  being  made  in 
Congress  to  get  a  control  on  spending. 
We  in  the  93d  Congress  must  not  let 
this  happen. 

It  is  absolutely  imperative  that  Con- 
gress draw  a  line  on  spending  and  re- 
establish its  role  as  the  guardian  of  the 
flscal  integrity  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chief  Executive  has  indicated  his 
desire  to  work  in  this  direction.  It  is  now 
up  to  the  Members  of  this  Chamber,  with 
the  Members  of  the  Senate,  to  affirm 
their  commitment  to  the  future  of  this 
country  by  setting  a  ceiling  on  Federal 
expenditures  and  by  creating  the  pro- 
cedures in  this  congressional  body  to  ap- 
propriately review  expenditures  and  allo- 
cate priorities. 
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AMERICAN  TAXPAYERS  FOOT  BILL 
FOR  DISPLAY  OF  ART  FROM 
RUSSLA 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  20.  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Rarick 
and  I,  like  the  other  Members,  have  re- 
ceived an  invitation  from  the  Director  of 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art  here  in 
Washington  to  attend  "a  private  pre- 
view of  the  paintings  from  the  U.S.SJI." 
Since  some  newsreports  have  referred  to 
it  as  the  "Russian  art"  exhibit,  I  am 
happy  that  the  invitation  properly  iden- 
tified the  paintings  as  being  from  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  not  the  product  of  Soviets. 

Certainly  names  like  Renoir,  Monet, 
Rousseau,  Van  Gogh,  Cezanne,  Picasso, 
Matisse,  Gauguin,  Pissarro,  Sisley,  Bra- 
que — are  not  Russian  names  and  are 
from  countries  never  occupied  by  the  Bol- 
sheviks. In  fact,  most  of  these  artists 
lived  and  worked  at  a  time  preceeding 
the  1917  Russian  Revolution,  so  that  any 
efforts  to  call  this  exhibit  Soviet  art 
would  not  only  be  a  misnomer  but  would 
be  a  hoax. 

One  can  only  assume  how  the  Com- 
munist Party  came  into  possession  and 
control  of  these  priceless  masterpieces — 
some  probably  were  stolen  by  the  Nsais 
and  later  "liberated"  by  the  Soviet 
troops.  In  reality,  the  showing  of  these 
paintings  from  the  U.S.SJi.  is  reminis- 
cent of  a  convict  placing  his  stolen  mer- 
chandise on  public  display. 

But  despite  the  play  in  semantics ;  that 
is,  "from"  as  against  "by,"  the  innocent 
would  be  unwary  and  the  gullible  will  go 
to  see  the  exhibit  and  leave  to  tell  others 
what  great  artists  the  Soviets  have  pro- 
duced— not  that  they  and  their  system 
are  exploiting  the  work  of  others. 

According  to  reports,  a  portion  of  the 
cost  of  the  exhibit  will  be  borne  by  U.S. 
taxpayers  through  a  grant  of  $100,000 
from  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities.  Apparently  the  balance  of 
the  cost  of  the  exhibit  is  to  be  borne  by 
the  arranger.  Dr.  Armand  Hammer,  of 
Occidental  Petroleum  fame,  and  a  long- 
time Soviet  apologist  and  entrepreneur. 
No  doubt  as  a  tax  exempt  donation  "in 
the  public  interest."  The  Russians  are 
paying  nothing  except  the  loan  of  the 
"liberated"  art. 

Related  clippings  follow: 

[From  the  Washington  Star  and  Dally  News, 

Feb.  6,  19731 

Soviets  Sending  Major  Exhibit 

(By  Benjamin  Porgey) 

An  extraordinary  assortment  of  41  Im- 
pressionist and  Post-Impressionist  paintings 
from  two  Soviet  museums  will  go  on  view 
at  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  next  month. 

The  special  loan  exhibition  will  mark  the 
first  time  Western  paintings  from  Soviet  col- 
lections have  visited  the  United  States. 

The  show  was  arranged  by  a  private  citizen. 
Dr.  Armand  Hammer,  a  businessman  and  art 
collector  who  has  visited  Moscow  frequently 
In  recent  months  In  an  attempt  to  complete 
negotiations  on  a  large-scale  business  deal 
with  the  Soviet  government. 

Hammer  Is  chairman  of  the  Occidental  Pe- 
troleum Corp.  which  last  summer  announced 
a  draft  agreement  on  a  flve-polnt,  five-year 
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arrangement  whereby  the  America!  i 
would  provide  technological  skills 
In  return  Soviet  oU,  gas  and  oth^r 
resources. 

The   paintings   will   be   loaned 
Hermitage  State  Museum  in  Leningrad 
the  Pushkin  Muaexxm  In  Moscow, 
mer's  own  art  collection  is  currently 
shown.  The  Soviet  loans  will  be 
the  National  Gallery  from  March 
April  29  and  then.  In  May,  wUl  be 
the  Knoedler  Gallery  in  New  York 
mer  purchased  controlling  interest 
ler's  in  1971. 
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The  loan  show  will  Include  seven 
by  Matisse,  seven  by  Gauguin,  six 
Ave  by  Cezanne,  three  by  Van  Gogh  i 
by  Monet,  Renoir,  Rousseau  and 
one  painting  each  by  Plssarro,  Slsle^, 
VlaminclE  and  Leger. 

Knoedler's  and  the  National 
share  the  costs  of  the  exhibition 
tlonal's  share  will  come  from  a 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  H 
which  will  make  up  to  9100,000 
the  show  and  related  educational 
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[Prom  the  Evening  Star-Daily  News, 
Feb.  26,  19731 

Federal   Pundino   ot   Akts  Quadruples 
IN  2  Years 

Federal   support   of   the   arts   quadrupled 
during  the  past  two  fiscal  years  tc  915  mil 
lion,  the  National  Endowment  foil 
reported  yesterday. 

The  endowment,  which  admlnl^rs  such 
assistance,  said  its  grant-giving 
doubled  in  1971  and  again  In  1972 
Ing  the  same  period,  it  entered  Into  such 
forgotten  outposts  as  Indian  folUore  and 
the  inner  cities. 

Created  late  In  the  Kennedy  aAnlnlstra- 
tlon,  the  endowment  Is  one  of  five 
under  the  vimbrella  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  established  In 
1965. 

In  a  report  titled  "New  Dlmenslo^  for  the 
Arts    1971-1972,"    the    endowment 
grants  were  made  available  undel  12  pro 
grams  to  help  symphony  orchestriis,  muse 
ums,  theaters,  dance  companies,  educational 
projects,    "expansion"    or    grass-rcots 
writers,    public    media    and    varloiis 
programs. 

Counseled  by  Duke  Ellington,  Helen  Hayes 
and  other  famous  artists  during  the  two- 
year  boom,  the  endowment  paid  oui ;  9750,000 
to  send  visiting  artists  into  the  public 
schools  in  1971  and  more  than  92  pillion  In 
1972. 

No  individual  dancers  were  grant^  endow- 
ment funds,  but  925,000  went  to  l^t  year's 
New  York  City  Ballet  Stravinsky  i  Festival. 
During  the  two  years,  more  than]  9250,000 
went  to  choreographers  and  more  |  to  com- 
panies producing  new  works. 
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Ethnic     and     rural     minorities 
9307,600  in  1971  and  $1.1  million  In 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  ^,  1973) 

Picking    Russian    Art 

(By  Paul  Richard) 

When  Dr.  Armand  Hammer  offeifed  to  let 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art  show  37  |  >alntlngs 
he  picked  from  Soviet  museums,  tHe  gallery 
suggested  he  go  back  and  ask  for  iore. 

Hammer    complied.    "Impressionists 
Post-Impressionists  from  the  U.S.SJl. 
unprecedented    exhibition    that    ^111    open 
here  March  31,  will  Include  four  aldltlonal 
works  chosen  by  Carter  Brown,  the 
director. 

Those  four:  two  Plcassos.  an  1891  Oauguln 
and  an  early  Claude  Monet,  are  the  only 
pictures  In  the  show  selected  by  th*  gallery. 
Hammer  and  his  brother,  Victor,  piade  all 
the  other  choices.  In  a  highly  unulual  ges- 
tiire  of  generosity  and  trust,  the  Sotlets  had 
let  them  wander  through  the  Hermitage  in 
Leningrad  and  the  Pushkin  Museum  In  Mos- 
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cow  picking  the  school  of  Paris  pictures  they 
liked. 

"When  Carter  saw  our  choices,  he  said, 
'Gosh,  we'd  like  some  more,'  "  Hammer  told 
a  press  conference  here  yesterday. 

The  selection  process  reflects  the  most 
peciUiar  aspect  of  this  remarkable  exhibition. 
The  whole  show  was  privately  arranged, 
though  the  paintings  all  belong  to  the  Soviet 
government,  though  Ekatcrlna  Purtseva.  the 
Soviet  minister  of  culture  will  attend  the 
opening  and  the  pictures  will  be  shown  here 
at  a  federal  museum. 

The  original  loan  contract  between  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  Knoedler's  (Hammer's  commer- 
cial gallery  In  New  York)  did  not  even  men- 
tion th^  National  Gallery  of  Art. 

Hammer,  who  has  described  himself  as  a 
billionaire,  now  runs  the  Occidental  Petto- 
leum  Corporation.  A  non-practicing  physician 
who  both  sells  and  collects  art,  he  ran  a 
pencil  factory  while  an  American  business- 
man In  Russia  In  the  1920s. 

His  friendship  with  the  Soviet  government 
could  hardly  be  much  closer.  He  strikes 
multl-mllUon-doUar  business  deals  with  the 
Russians  and  lets  them  show  his  pictures. 
When  he  generously  gave  them  a  million- 
dollar  Goya  portrait,  they  surprised  him  by 
responding  with  a  present  of  their  own,  a  rare 
1918   abstraction   by   Kaslmlr   Malevlch. 

It  is  In  part  because  Hammer's  relations 
with  the  National  Gallery  are  also  close  that 
the  Soviet  paintings  will  be  shown  here. 

His  own  collections  have  Improved  greatly 
In  recent  years.  In  part  because  he  has  been 
following  the  gallery's  advice.  He  has  ptir- 
chased,  for  example,  exquisite  drawings  by 
Leonardo,  Raphael,  Rembrandt,  Durer  and 
other  major  masters  that  were  brought  to 
his  attention  by  Konrad  Oberhuber  and 
Christopher  White  of  the  gallery's  staff. 
Hammer,  In  turn,  has  willed  these  works  to 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art. 

"My  feelings  towards  the  gallery  are  such. 
I  felt  It  would  be  the  right  place  for  the 
Soviet  paintings  to  be  shown,"  he  said  yes- 
terday. 

The  paintings  will  be  flown  to  New  York 
In  three  separate  planes.  The  Soviets  have  in- 
sured them  for  "about  925  million."  Security 
will  be  tight.  The  pictures — many  of  them 
purchased  between  1870  and  1920  by  Ivan 
Morozov  and  Serge  Shchukln,  two  Russian 
collectors  who  were  quick  to  appreciate  the 
experimental  artists  working  then  In  Paris — 
wUl  be  displayed  behind  thick  shields  of 
non -shattering  plastic. 

The  show  will  include  seven  pictures  by 
Matisse,  five  by  Paul  Cezanne,  seven  by 
Gauguin,  three  van  Goghs,  two  Rousseaus 
and  six  paintings  by  Picasso.  The  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  has  provided 
9100,000  for  expenses,  a  free  brochure  to  be 
distributed  and  an  hour  film  on  the  exhibi- 
tion that  will  be  shown  on  public  TV. 

"Impressionists  and  Post-Impressionists 
from  the  0.S.SJi."  will  be  In  view  here  from 
March  31  to  AprU  29. 
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MUST  WE  HAVE  BLOOD  BATHS  TO 
CURE  HUMAN  RELATIONS? 


HON.  JAMES  P.  (JIM)  JOHNSON 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  20.  1973 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  the  conduct  of  the  news 
media  has  been  subject  to  criticism  from 
time  to  time  as  It  has  related  to  the 
reporting  of  man's  relationship  to  his 
fellow  msin.  I  think  it  Is  equally  Impor- 
tant to  dte  the  many  Instances  where 
the  balanced  view  Is  demonstrated  and. 


hopefully,  has  led  to  better  understand- 
ing among  those  who  take  the  time  to 
read  and  think.  One  such  example  of  the 
balanced  view  was  a  recent  editorial  in 
the  Eaton  Herald  newspaper  published 
In  Eaton,  Colo.  I  recommend  It  to  my 
colleagues. 

Must  We  Have  Blood  Batbs  To  Cure  Human 
Relations 

For  the  past  ten  or  12  years  various  groups 
have  claimed  discrimination  or  unfair  treat- 
ment by  others.  The  trend  has  been  to  de- 
stroy property,  destroy  lives  and  In  general 
cause  havoc  In  the  world.  It  has  not  only 
been  in  foreign  countries,  but,  in  ours  as 
weU.  May  I  ask  this  week,  are  blood  baths 
necessary  to  cure  the  problems  of  human 
relations.  I  don't  believe  they  are. 

God  handed  to  Moses  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, and  one  was  "Thou  shalt  not  kill." 

Arab  Terrorists  have  been  going  strong 
for  several  years  and  the  most  devastating 
raid  they  made  was  on  the  Oljrmplc  Village 
when  they  abducted  Jewish  people  and  killed 
them.  Now  they  have  captured  several  dip- 
lomats and  the  last  report  was  that  they  had 
killed  three.  One  was  described  as  a  fine 
American  citizen. 

In  our  own  country  has  been  the  latest 
event,  the  hostage  episode  of  the  Indians  in 
the  Dakotas.  Luckily,  they  have  not  killed 
any  person,  and  they  now  express  a  desire 
to  smoke  the  peace  pt{>e. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  such 
violence,  even  to  gain  a  cause  of  any  one 
individual.  It  would  seem  that  the  laws  of 
a  good  Christian  world  would  come  first. 

Neither  can  I  understand  why  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  was  ever  confined  to  a  reserva- 
tion and  denied  the  rights  of  citizenship. 
Neither  should  the  blacks  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  ghettos,  or  the  Mexicans  to 
shanty  towns.  We  of  the  dominant  races 
should  have  been  making  efforts  long  ago 
to  help  them  improve  their  standards  of 
living.  It  is  not  as  much  yours  and  my  fault 
as  it  Is  the  fault  of  our  ancestors.  The  In- 
dian was  considered  a  savage  and  upon  the 
white  taking  over  the  country  they  were 
given  the  poor  land  called  reservations.  The 
black  were  brought  here  for  slaves  and  the 
Mexicans  brought  here  for  labor  purposes. 
They  did  not  come  on  their  own.  So,  it  would 
seem  that  our  ancestors  should  have  begun 
right  after  the  Civil  War  Improving  the 
standards  of  these  people. 

By  the  same  token,  these  minorities  should 
NOT  be  taking  the  lives  and  freedoms  of  the 
majority  to  gain  their  purposes. 

E^ve^y  one  of  these  problems  should  be 
settled  at  the  peace  table,  not  with  gunsi 


LIZZADRO   MUSEUM   OF  LAPmARY 
ARTS 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  20,  1973 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  on  Thursday,  March  8, 
1973,  with  reference  to  the  Llzzadro 
Museum  of  Lapidary  Arts  in  Elmhurst, 
HI. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  at  the  ribbon- 
cutting  ceremony  when  the  museum  was 
first  established  In  1962  by  the  late  Jo- 
seph F.  Llzzadro,  who  served  before  his 
death  last  year  as  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Meade  Electric  Co.,  5401  West 
Harrison  Street,  Chicago. 
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The  museum  exhibits  precious  and 
semiprecious  stones,  minerals,  fossils, 
carvings  of  jade  and  ivory,  and  other 
items  relating  to  stone.  It  is  believed  to 
be  the  only  museum  in  America  solely 
devoted  to  the  display  of  lapidary  art, 
and  the  late  Mr.  Lizzadro's  extensive  pri- 
vate collection  of  this  art  form  can  be 
viewed  there. 

I  was  pleased  that  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  co- 
operated with  my  request  last  year  that 
a  lunar  sample  from  the  Apollo  1 1  flight 
be  exhibited  at  the  Llzzadro  Museum. 
The  moon  rock  went  on  display  at  the 
museum  from  Jime  11  to  June  25,  1972, 
and  was  viewed  by  thousands  of  nil- 
noisans  during  that  period. 

The  late  Joseph  Llzzadro  was  asso- 
ciated with  me  also  in  the  development 
of  Villa  Scalabrini,  the  Italian  Old  Peo- 
ples Home  in  Melrose  Park,  HI.,  which  is 
a  private  institution  built  without  public 
funds,  but  solely  with  private  funds.  Two 
hundred  old  people  receive  the  finest  of 
care  in  this  outstanding  home  because  of 
the  dedicated  work  of  men  like  the  late 
Joe  Llzzadro. 

I  am  proud  of  this  son  of  immigrant 
parents  who  contributed  so  much  to  his 
commimity  and  to  his  fellow  citizens  dur- 
ing his  lifetime.  I  am  proud  that  he  made 
America  his  home,  that  he  loved  his 
adopted  country  so  well,  and  that  he  has 
left  a  living  memorial  for  many  Ameri- 
cans to  enjoy — the  vast  collection  of 
precious  and  semiprecious  stones  and 
oriental  works  of  art  valued  at  more 
than  $2  million — which  are  housed  in  the 
Llzzadro  Museum  of  Lapidary  Art. 

The  article  follows: 
Immigrant's  Hobby  Becomes  Lizzaoro 
Museum 
(By  Donald  Yabiish) 

Because  the  son  of  an  Italian  Immigrant 
shoemaker  found  an  agate  on  a  Lake  Superior 
beach  35  years  ago,  Elmhurst  today  has  a 
gem  of  a  museum. 

The  Llzzadro  Museum  of  Lapidary  Arts  In 
Elmhurst's  WUder  Park  Is  a  92.5  mlUion  mon- 
ument to  the  man  who  admired  that  agate  on 
the  lonely  beach  long  ago.  The  museum  is 
a  repository  for  a  vast  collection  of  precious 
and  semiprecious  stones,  and  oriental  art  ob- 
jects, valued  at  more  than  92  million. 

Pounder  of  the  museum  was  Joseph  F.  Llz- 
zadro who  left  Naples  with  his  father  as  a 
nine-year-old  and  came  to  Chicago  to  make 
a  new  life  for  the  Llzzadro  family. 

When  the  father  and  son  had  earned 
enough  money,  they  sent  for  the  rest  of 
the  family  who  Joined  the  millions  of  other 
turn-of-the-century  ImnUgrants. 

Young  Joseph  Llzzadro  started  as  an  elec- 
trician's helper  with  the  Meade  Electric  Co. 
of  Chicago  and  worked  his  way  up  to  be- 
coming board  chairman. 

During  his  climb  to  success,  Llzzadro  found 
that  agate  on  the  beach  of  his  Lake  Superior 
summer  heme.  That  pretty  stone  turned  him 
to  lapidary  arts  (stone  polishing  and  cutting] 
and  eventually  to  collecting  exotic  and  rare 
gems  and  carvings  from  all  over  the  world. 

"Our  home  here  in  Elmhurst  used  to  be 
Jammed  with  dad's  collections;  the  house 
was  a  museum  of  sorts  when  I  was  a  kid," 
recalled  John  Llzzadro.  32,  curator  of  his 
late  father's  collection.  The  ^der  Llzzadro 
died  last  year  at  age  74. 

"He  expressed  a  desire  1 10  years  ago)  to 
establish  a  museum  in  his  will,  but  we  urged 
him  to  do  it  while  he  was  alive  so  he  could 
have  everything  the  way  he  wanted,"  the 
son  said  . 

Ten  years  ago  the  father  and  the  Elm- 
hurst Park  District  agreed  on  the  construe- 
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tlon  of  his  museum  in  Wilder  Park,  and  the 
9300,000  modern,  air  conditioned  structure 
was  built.  It  was  paid  for  by  Llzzadro. 

One  of  the  elder  Lizzadro's  outstanding 
acquisitions  is  a  five  piece  set  of  carved 
Jade  altar  pieces  which  stood  for  centuries 
In  the  Imperial  Palace  in  Peking,  China.  The 
set  is  valued  at  more  than  9250,000. 

Behind  the  altar  pieces  stands  a  10-panel 
Imperial  Chinese  screen  of  carved  cinnabar, 
framed  in  rosewood,  measuring  7  feet  high 
and  13  feet  long. 

The  museum  displays  an  array  of  Ivories, 
diamonds,  rubles,  emeralds,  topazes,  sap- 
phires, and  a  large  display  of  all  types  of 
pieces  and  hues  of  Jade. 

Llzzadro  turned  over  ownership  of  the  mu- 
seum to  the  park  district,  but  retained  jxjs- 
session  of  the  collection. 

"Only  about  60  per  cent  of  my  father's 
collection  Is  ever  on  display  at  one  time 
because  we  don't  have  enough  room,"  Llz- 
zadro said.  "Besides,  we  like  to  change  the 
exhibits  occasionally  so  the  museum  doesnt 
become  static." 

The  museum,  located  at  220  Cottage  HUl 
Ave.,  Elmhurst,  is  directed  by  Mrs.  Mary  Llz- 
zadro, the  founder's  widow,  and  her  two 
sons,  John  and  Joseph.  Pour  Llzzadro 
daughters  are  officers  of  the  museum.  Joseph 
Llzzadro  currently  heads  the  Meade  Electric 
Co. 

The  museum  is  closed  on  Monday,  open 
from  1  to  5  p.m.  Sunday  through  Friday  and 
from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Saturday. 


McCLORY  BILL  FOR  METRIC  CON- 
VERSION HIGHLIGHTS  NATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  20,  1973 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league from  niinois  (Mr.  McClory)  has 
been  a  principal  sponsor  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  legislation  to  con- 
vert our  nation  to  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measurements.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Science,  Research,  and  De- 
velopment of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  chaired  by  our  col- 
league from  Georgia  (Mr.  Davis)  and  on 
which  I  am  privileged  to  serve.  Is  con- 
ducting hearings  on  the  subject  of 
metric  conversion. 

In  his  testimony  yesterday  before  the 
committee,  Mr.  McClory  provided  an 
illuminating  and  forthright  statement 
outlining  the  role  which  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  should  take  in  directing  an 
effective  and  orderly  metric  conversion 
program  Intended  to  be  carried  out  over 
a  10-year  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  McClory  proposal,  H.R. 
2351.  More  than  20  of  our  colleagues  have 
joined  us  in  support  of  a  metric  con- 
version program  which  would  provide  a 
workable  and  practical  response  to  the 
urgent  need  for  national  leadership  and 
direction. 

I  am  pleased  to  attach  a  copy  of  Mr. 
McClory 's  testimony,  to  the  end  that  all 
of  our  colleagues  may  have  the  benefit  of 
this  constructive  statement: 

Statement  of  Hon.  Robert  McClory 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  testify  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  con- 
version of  our  nation  to  the  metric  system  of 
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weights  and  measures.  In  this  statement,  I 
propose  to  emphasize  the  kind  of  legislative 
action  which  I  feel  that  the  Congress  should 
take  In  order  to  minimize  costs  and  disrup- 
tions In  our  social  and  economic  system, 
while  achieving  the  vital  result  of  a  Metric 
Conversion  Program  targeted  at  a  date  ap- 
proximately ten  years  hence. 

A.    STRONG  national  LEADERSHIP  NEEDED 

In  facing  the  task  which  lies  before  us, 
we  should  not  assume  that  there  Is  any  easy 
or  obvious  road  which  can  lead  to  the  result 
which  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  are  seeking. 
Indeed,  it  will  be  my  position  that  strong 
and  determined  leadership  in  the  Congress, 
and  within  the  social,  economic,  professional, 
and  educational  segments  of  our  system  are 
vital,  if  we  are  to  succeed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  working  with 
this  subject  for  many  years — even  before 
enactment  of  the  1968  legislation  authorizing 
the  three-year  study  which  was  completed  In 
Jvily,  1971.  under  the  direction  of  the  Nation- 
al Bureau  of  Standards  of  our  I>epartment  of 
Commerce. 

Some  argued  that  the  Metric  Study  itself 
was  not  needed — because  the  facts  which  the 
study  was  able  to  reveal,  were  already  known. 
I  must  agree  with  that.  On  the  other  hand, 
without  the  prestige  and  the  powerfiil  in- 
fluence which  this  illuminating  and  per- 
suasive Metric  Study  Report  represents,  we 
would  not  have  today  the  overwhelming 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  our  nation  is 
on  the  road  to  a  Metric  Conversion  Program. 
Before  addressing  myself  to  the  specific  pro- 
visions which  I  believe  a  Metric  Conversion 
Bill  should  contain,  let  me  reiterate  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
based  on  that  report;  namely,  that  the  United 
States  change  to  the  international  metric 
system  deliberately  and  carefully,  and  that 
this  be  done  through  a  coordinated  national 
program. 

I  think  it  might  be  well  for  us  to  recall  at 
this  point  that  substantial  efforts  in  the  Con- 
gress to  adopt  the  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures  have  been  made  in  the  past.  A 
measure  passed  the  House  In  1896  which 
would  have  required  all  governmental  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  employ  the  metric 
system — exclusively.  But,  ultimately,  the  bill 
failed. 

The  mere  fact  that  we  may  seem  close  at 
this  time  to  a  Metric  Conversion  Program 
should  not  delude  us  into  believing  that  Just 
any  type  of  legislative  pronouncement  will 
be  sufficient  to  carry  us  to  the  goal  of  a 
metric  America  at  the  end  of  a  ten-year 
period.  In  my  opinion,  the  advice  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Is  directly  applicable. 
There  must  be  "a  firm  government  commit- 
ment to  this  goal." 

B.  A  METRIC  CONVERSION  COORDINATING  COM- 
MISSION SHOULD  BE  EMPOWERED  TO  DIKBCT 
THE     10-TEAR    CHANGEOVER 

In  the  measure  which  I  have  presented  to 
the  House  (H.R.  724  and  HJl.  2351),  it  was 
my  purpose  to  establish  a  relatively  smaU 
working  Metric  Conversion  Cooordlnating 
Commission  broadly  representative  of  the 
most  vitally  involved  segments  of  our  so- 
ciety which,  under  the  auspices  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  with  the  assis- 
tance of  an  adequate  staff,  could  develop  a 
coordinated  national  p'-ogram  for  conver- 
sion to  the  international  metric  system  over 
a  ten-year  period. 

This  coordinating  Commission  would  be 
capable  of  receiving  the  effective  support  and 
assistance  voluntarily  provided  by  every  in- 
terested sector  and  group  in  the  United 
States. 

While  I  have  suggested  in  my  bill  a  nine- 
member  Commission  composed  of  represent*  • 
tlves  from  (a)  business,  (b)  labor,  (c)  edu- 
cation, (d)  science,  and  (e)  technology  It  is 
possible  that  some  essential  group  may  have 
been  omitted.  On  the  other  hand.  I  feel  that 
a  much  larger  Commission  would  be  both 
unwieldy  and  undesirable.  I  see  no  reason 
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whatever  for  selecting  these 
basis  of  their  political  affiliation, 
the  many  persons  whom  I've  mc, 
pear  to  be  most  knowledgeable  on 
Ject — and   who  would  make  mos  . 
members    of    such    a    comm 
know  the  political  preferences  of  a 
of  them.  And  while  I  may  have 
broader   experience   in   the   subje<^ 
version  to  the  metric  system  as 
person  in  public  life,  I  do  not  feel 
other  Member  of  Congress  shoulp 
dened  or  made  responsible  for 
kind  of  national  coordinating  progfam 
Is  vital  If  we  are  to  meet  the 
ten-year  conversion  program. 

C.    THE   GOAL    SHOULD    BE    "FULL 
WITH  A  FEW  EXCEPTIONS AND 

In  the  bin  which  some  20  of  my 
and  I   have  presented,  the 
mends  "that  the  target  date  for 
3lon  be  January  1.  1984."  It  has 
gested  that  Instead  of  the 
conversion"  we  should  recommen|d 
the  time  the  ten-year  target  date 
the  United  States  would  be 
though  not  exclusively  metric' 

In  other  words,  it  is  recommended 
place  of  the  word  "fuU"  on  page 
of  my  bill,  the  word  "predominant 
substituted. 

I  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
bility  except  if  it  is  interpreted  as 
tion  to  every  group  and  sector  of 
as  a  reason  and  excuse  for  not 
volved   in   the   conversion  progra|n 
opinion,  it  might  be  preferable  to 
expression  "full   conversion"   and 
further  proviso  that  with  respect 
subjects  such  as  land  measurements 
Ing  events,  standards  subject  to 
agreement  and  other  possible 
an  exemption  or  extension  of  timi 
granted. 

D    ADVISOBT  GROUPS  COULD 

This  further  suggestion  has 
that  the  Commission  might  well 
by  one  or  a  number  of  advisory 
which  the  President  or  the  Secretary 
merce  might  establish.  Indeed, 
advisory   group    participation   waii 
plated  by  the  language  contained 
2  of  the  bill  which  I  presented. 

E.  CONVERSION     PROGRAM     SHOULD 

BASIC  SI  UNITS 

Another  question  may  relate  to 
definition  of  the  International 
tem.  I  note  In  the  letter  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  he 
"international   metric  system.' 
past  few  days,  I  have  had  dellve^d 
a  draft  of  the  International 
proved   in  June.   1972   by  the 
Organization  for   Standardization 
wide  federation  of  national 
tutes  of  which  the  United  States  is 

This  report  of  so-called  S.I 
to  seven  basic  units,  which  I  woiild 
to  be  encompassed  In  the  metric 
program,    including    (1>    length 
(3»   time.  (4)   electric  current,   i 
dynamic   temperature.    (6)    amouiit 
stance  and  (7)  luminous  intensits 
most   persons  would   come   in 
with   the  metric  units  of    (a) 
weight,  and  (c)  temperature. 

F.  WE     CAN     BENEFIT      FROM      OTHEl 

EXPERIENCES 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  the  Joint 
approach  as  presented  In  the  las; 
as  a  so-called  Administration 
as  embodied  in  the  various  Joint 
proposals  pending  before  this 
too  weak  an  approach.  These 
resolutions     appear     to     contain 
escape  routes,  which  we  must  a^oid 
are  to  fulfill  our  commitment  to 
and  carefully  consummate  a  Metijic 
slon  Program. 
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I  am  wary  that  the  provisions  of  Section  6 
of  these  various  proposals  could  give  rise  to 
excuses  which  might  delay  any  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  conversion  for  many  years.  In- 
deed, it  seems  to  me  that  the  establishment 
of  some  type  of  overall  plan  which  might  or 
might  not  fit  the  needs  of  various  segments 
of  our  society  has  inherent  weaknesses.  As 
the  metric  study  report  Indicates,  each 
separate  category  of  manufacturing,  market- 
ing and  other  business  needs  to  be  treated 
separately.  In  other  words,  I  envision  the 
Metric  Conversion  Commission  as  approving 
and  adopting  50  or  100  separate  Metric  Con- 
version Programs  applicable  to  the  separate 
categories  and  groups  Involved  throughout 
our  nation.  I  believe  the  British  timetable 
has  been  established  with  respect  to  four 
broad  industrial  categories  and  some  69 
separate  groups  of  products  and  materials. 

We  should  be  certain  that  priority  is  given 
to  an  educational  program  both  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  and  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  as  well  as  with  the 
public  at  large.  This  principle  appears  to  be 
contained  In  all  of  the  measures  which  are 
pending  before  this  Committee. 

Let  me  call  the  Committee's  attention  to 
the  Congressional  Research  Service  study 
dated  May  30,  1972.  commenting  on  the 
experiences  of  various  nations  with  regard  to 
Metric  Conversion  Programs  and  to  those 
portions  of  the  metric  study  report  com- 
menting on  the  British  and  Japanese  experi- 
ences with  respect  to  metric  conversion.  The 
Japanese  changeover  lacked  strong  leader- 
ship and  direction  from  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment, and  the  program  was  stalled  for  a 
number  of  years.  There  appears  to  be  gen- 
eral agreement  that  this  also  added  to  the 
expense  and  burden  of  the  conversion  pro- 
gram, which — at  long  last — has  been 
achieved. 

The  more  recent  British  experience — while 
relatively  successful — has  met  with  some 
disruptions  and  delays  largely  because  of  a 
lack  of  public  Information  and  Inadequate 
communication  between  the  Metrication 
Board  and  segments  of  British  society  af- 
fected by  the  Metric  Conversion  Program. 
These  appear  to  be  largely  overcome  by  the 
so-called  British  White  Paper,  which  has 
supplied  many  answers  where  uncertainty, 
suspicion  and  doubt  previously  prevailed. 

G.    METRIC  CONVERSION  IS  WELL   UNDERWAY 

BUT    IT    COULD    FOUNDER 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  disturbed  last  year 
when  testimony  and  statements  fiatly  and 
bluntly  adverse  to  any  Metric  Conversion 
Program  were  presented  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  I  fear  that  some  of  this 
opposition  persists  and  that  efforts  may  be 
made  to  water  down  provisions  in  my  bill 
or  to  Induce  this  Committee  to  report  out  a 
measure  that  is  far  removed  from  a  "firm 
government  commitment."  If  this  occurs,  it 
seems  quite  certain  that  many  opponents 
of  the  conversion  program  will  fall  or  refuse 
to  take  the  meaningful  steps  necessary  to  a 
successful  changeover  to  the  metric  system. 

However,  if  we  capitalize  on  the  momen- 
tum which  has  been  established  by  the 
metric  study  report  itself  and,  :'f  we  respond 
to  those  forward  looking  elements  In  our 
society  which  recognize  the  Inevitability  as 
well  as  the  desirability  of  an  effective,  prompt 
and  orderly  conversion  program,  then  it 
seems  to  me  we  will  be  able  to  realize  the 
great  advantages  which  a  nationally  directed 
conversion  program  can  produce. 

I  am  aware  that  large  numbers  of  groups 
representative  of  many  parts  of  our  economic 
community  are  moving  forward  with  a  vol- 
untary and  coordinated  conversion  program 
witliout  awaiting  action  by  the  Congress.  The 
Tool  and  Die  Institute,  the  Wire  Association, 
and  many  other  industrial  and  manufactur- 
ing associations  have  established  their  own 
metric  conversion  committees.  Recently,  a 
new  Ford  Pinto  Engine  Plant  was  built  In 
Lima,  Ohio,  where  the  entire  operation  is  ac- 
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cording  to  metric  measurements.  In  my  home 
County  of  Lake  County,  Illinois,  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Company  Is  converting  its 
Hough  Company  Plant  (which  manufactures 
the  popular  Payloader  and  other  heavy-duty 
earthmovlDg  machinery)  consistent  with 
metric  standards  and  measurements.  I  am 
sure  that  there  are  literally  hundreds  of 
other  examples  of  metric  conversions  taking 
place  today — under  purely  private  auspices. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  "Factory  Magazine," 
the  lead  article  was  entitled,  "There  is  No 
Doubt  that  the  USA  Will  Go  Metric.  The 
Question  is  WHEN?"  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
answer  to  that  question  is  largely  In  our 
hands.  We  can  muddle  along  for  a  period  of 
40  or  50  years  at  great  expense  and  with  sub- 
stantial losses  in  trade  and  understanding. 
Or.  we  can  seize  this  present  opportunity  as 
we  move  forward — on  the  crest  of  great  in- 
dustrial expansion  and  in  a  world  of  fast- 
growing  international  trade  to  an  Interna- 
tional standard  of  weights  and  measures  in 
which  our  nation  finally  will  be  in  step  with 
virtually  every  other  nation  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  this  statement  is 
longer  than  has  been  intended,  I  have  en- 
deavored to  outline  the  salient  elements 
which  I  believe  a  Metric  Conversion  Program 
must  contain.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  felt 
Impelled  to  anticipate  some  obstacles  which 
I  feel  this  Committee  will  have  to  meet  head- 
on  and  overcome  in  developing  a  workable 
and  practical  response  to  the  urgent  need  for 
leadership  and  direction  consistent  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  United  States  Metric 
Study  Report. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  CONFIDENCE  AND 
OUR  TAX  SYSTEM 


HON.  aEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Tuesday,  March  20,  1973 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
ABC  radio  and  television  program 
"Issues  and  Answers,"  on  March  11,  Mr. 
John  D.  Erhlichman,  President  Nixon's 
Assistant  for  Domestic  Affairs  and  fre- 
quent spokesman  on  tax  policy,  was  the 
featured  guest. 

In  response  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Kap- 
low  of  ABC  News,  Mr.  Ehrlichman  con- 
tended that  there  is  no  combination  of 
loopholes  that  could  be  closed  that  would 
bring  in  a  significant  amount  of  Federal 
revenue  except  by  closing  loopholes  that 
"don't  let  the  average  householder  deduct 
the  Interest  on  his  mortgage  any  more — 
and  don't  let  him  deduct  charitable  con- 
tributions to  his  church  or  to  the  Boy 
Scouts — or  don't  let  him  take  personal 
exemptions." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Ehrlichman  is  right. 
We  can  raise  a  lot  of  money  by  closing 
such  loophole^.  We  can,  however,  Mr. 
Speaker,  also  raise  a  lot  of  money  by 
eliminating  disparities  In  capital  gains 
taxes  for  corporations  and  wealthy  tax- 
payers, by  taxing  capital  gains  at  death, 
by  repealing  the  asset  depreciation  range 
system,  by  taxing  foreign  Income  of  U.S. 
subsidiaries  on  a  current  basis,  by  tight- 
ening the  oil  depreciation  allowance,  anc! 
by  tightening  the  minimum  tax  on  pref- 
ererce  Income  as  is  provided  in  the  tax 
reform  bill  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 

Conservative  estimates  indicate  that 
some  S8  billion  annually  would  be  raised 
by  the  closing  of  such  tax  loopholes 
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thereby  making  a  general  tax  increase 
unnecessary  in  1973. 

More  significantly,  though,  it  would 
make  the  system  fairer  and  increase  the 
taxpayers'  confidence  that  he  is  being 
treated  equitably  by  his  Government. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  969,  the  tax  reform 
bill,  will  still  allow  the  average  taxpayer 
to  deduct  the  interest  on  his  mortgage, 
to  deduct  charitable  contributions  to  his 
church  or  to  the  Boy  Scouts,  and  to  claim 
his  personal  exemptions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Congress  are  properly  calling  for 
needed  tax  reform  and  equaUty.  I 
strongly  urge  the  administration  to  do 
likewise. 


CONGRESS  MUST  REGAIN  ITS 
STATURE 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  20,  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  few  members  of  this  body  who 
do  not  perceive  the  crisis  In  our  Govern- 
ment brought  about  by  the  growing  im- 
balance in  power  between  the  President 
and  the  Congress.  In  situation  after  situ- 
ation— impoundment  of  funds  directed 
by  Congress  to  be  spent,  budgetary  de- 
struction of  programs  created  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Congress,  refusal  to  pro- 
vide Government  information  to  the 
Congress — let  alone  the  public — and  so 
forth — this  crisis  becomes  increasingly 
evident. 

The  crisis  did  not  come  about  simply 
because  the  President  sought  to  exer- 
cise powers  not  properly  the  President's 
under  the  constitutional  form  of  Gov- 
ernment of  which  we  have  been  so  proud. 
The  Congress  for  its  part  has  not  exer- 
cised the  leadership  of  which  it  Is  capa- 
ble and  has  not  asserted  its  proper  role 
In  Government.  That  failure  caused  a 
vacuum  into  which  presidential  power 
has  naturally  flowed  until  th3  delicate 
balance  of  our  Government  Is  threat- 
ened. Now,  we  must  have  a  more  dy- 
namic Congress,  moving  forward  with 
the  legislation  necessary  for  it  to  rees- 
tablish its  proper  role.  A  dynamic  Con- 
gress would  naturally  increase  the  ten- 
sion between  it  and  the  President.  But 
that  would  be  a  healthy  development,  in- 
creasing the  self-respect  of  each  branch 
of  Government  and  therefore  their  mu- 
tual respect  for  each  other. 

At  this  point,  I  am  Inserting  In  the 
Record  an  article  by  Prof.  William  Gold- 
smith, which  appeared  recently  In  the 
Boston  Globe  under  the  title  "Congress 
must  regain  its  stature."  I  have  not  seen 
a  better  analysis  of  the  present  crisis, 
nor  a  clearer  statement  of  the  need  for 
efTective  action  by  this  body. 

The  article  follows: 
Congress  Must  Regain  Its  Staturk 
(By  William  M.  Goldsmith) 

The  end  of  the  Vietnam  War  does  not  elim- 
inate or  seriously  affect  the  Constitutional 
crisis  In  this  country.  Although  the  war  and 
particularly  the  bombings  of  Hanoi  and  Hai- 
phong dramatized  the  urgency  of  this  crisis. 
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It  was  by  no  means  limited  to  these  events 
and  It  was  not  resolved  by  the  cease-fire.  The 
President  has  aggra\ated  the  problem  by  im- 
pounding funds  appropriated  by  Congress, 
and  then  Ignored  its  protests. 

The  source  of  the  crisis  lies  deep  In  the 
foundations  of  Constitutional  government 
and  nothing  short  of  a  fundamental  redress 
of  the  present  Imbalance  of  power  between 
the  Executive  and  Legislative  branches  of 
goverximent  wlU  resolve  it. 

The  men  who  drew  up  the  Constitution 
created  a  government  not  of  separate  powers, 
but  a  complex  system  where  power  and  re- 
sponsibility are  divided  between  the  three 
branches  of  government,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  are  shared  among  them.  This 
would  apply  even  to  the  responsibUltles 
which  appear  to  fall  primarily  upon  one 
branch,  such  as  legislation,  for  although  Con- 
gress Is  responsible  for  passing  laws,  the 
President  has  the  power  to  veto  them,  and 
also  the  prescribed  invitation  to  propose  leg- 
islative policy.  Indeed  today  the  Executive 
branch  Introduces  close  to  90  percent  of  the 
measures  that  eventually  become  law. 

Not  even  the  Supreme  Court  Is  immune 
from  this  divided  but  shared  concept  of  re- 
sponsibility. The  Constitution  speUs  out  the 
original  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  but  assigns 
to  Congress  the  responsibility  of  determin- 
ing the  exceptions  and  regulations  of  its 
appellate  Jurisdiction,  and  of  course  the 
Executive  and  the  Congress  are  Involved  in 
appointing  its  members.  Every  article  and 
section  of  the  document  further  defines  and 
requires  such  a  concept  of  shared  respon- 
sibility. 

Richard  Nixon  Is  not  the  first  President 
to  have  violsted  both  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  the  Constitution  to  require  such  a  shared 
responsibility,  but  the  problem  has  become 
critical  In  this  century  and  particularly 
urgent  In  his  Administration.  Although 
powerful  Presidents  dominated  early  days  of 
the  Republic,  the  Presidency  after  Andrew 
Jackson  declined  dramatically,  and.  with  the 
exception  of  the  war  Presidents,  Polk  and 
Lincoln,  a  series  of  quite  ineffective  Chief 
Executives  were  subordinated  to  powerful 
and  dominating  Congresses. 

The  result  of  this  decline  of  the  Presi- 
dency In  the  19th  Century  was  a  disaster  for 
the  American  people,  opening  up  the  Treas- 
ury and  other  resources  of  government  to 
the  worst  forms  of  corruption  and  exploita- 
tion by  the  so-called  "Robber  Barons."  Dur- 
ing this  period,  Woodrow  Wilson  described 
the  President  as  nothing  more  than  a  glori- 
fied clerk. 

It  was  not  until  the  arrival  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  that  the  Presidency  was  restored 
to  a  more  assertive  and  policy-making  role 
in  the  eovernment.  Since  then  the  power  of 
the  Congress  has  regressed  gradually  to  the 
point  where  it  has  finally  been  eclipsed  by 
the  present  inhabitant  of  the  White  House. 

This  crippling  erosion  of  the  Constitu- 
tional balance  of  power  at  the  center  of  gov- 
ernment has  been  destructive  to  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  American  people.  TTielr  power  and 
welfare  are  best  represented  when  they  re- 
ceive maximum  expression  In  the  balanced 
form  of  government  drawn  up  by  the  found- 
ing fathers.  Each  branch  of  this  system  has 
Its  unique  contribution  to  make  to  the  In- 
terests of  the  people  and  each  branch  brings 
to  the  crucible  of  public  policymaking  Its 
own  unique  strengths  and  creative  resources. 
Congress  frequently  reflects  a  healthy  clash 
of  sectional  and  minority  views  and  Interests 
which  are  absent  from  the  more  narrow  par- 
tisan perspective  of  the  White  House. 

This  is  not  to  Indicate  that  the  Presldencv 
does  not  have  a  forceful  and  necessary  role 
to  play  In  the  American  system.  A  return  to 
the  Presidential  Impotence  of  the  late  J  9th 
Century  would  be  unthinkable.  Without 
dynamic  Presidential  leadership,  the  coun- 
try tends  to  flounder  or  be  too  vulnerable 
to  the  exploitation  of  self-serving  special  In- 
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terests  which  are  usually  more  successful  in 
influencing  the  Legislative  branch  than  Che 
Executive. 

The  dynamic  tension  between  two  ener- 
getic and  resourceful  centers  of  power — a 
strong  and  purposeful  President  and  a  rep- 
resentative and  cautious  Legislature — ^pro- 
duces at  its  best  the  Ideal  chemlstr)'  of 
democratic  government.  When  this  dynamic 
tension  is  short-circuited  by  the  overt)earing 
influence  and  power  of  either  branch,  the 
public  interest  suffers,  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple Is  not  heard,  and  representative  Institu- 
tions atrophy. 

We  are  caught  up  at  present  In  an  histori- 
cal crisis  where  the  Imbalance  of  power  at 
the  center  of  our  government  Is  rooted  not 
only  In  the  Improper  and  arrogant  expansion 
of  Executive  power,  but  also  In  the  inertia 
of  the  Congress,  Congress  has  sat  by  and 
accepted  the  rebukes  of  the  President  m 
recent  years  without  doing  much  more  than 
mouth  empty  rhetorical  protests  against  ine 
invasion  of  its  prerogatives. 

Congress  has  the  power  virtually  to  Im- 
mobilize the  Presidency  if  it  has  the  will  to 
act.  It  can  harass  him  at  every  step  of  the 
legislative  process.  It  can  demand  an  ac- 
counting of  Impounded  funds.  It  can  refuse 
"to  consent"  to  any  of  his  appointments  and 
cut  off  all  appropriations  untU  the  President 
Is  willing  to  deal  with  It  In  a  reasonable 
manner.  But  the  public  must  support  C.in- 
gress  In  such  a  struggle  or  it  cannot  win. 

The  use  of  these  ultimate  weapons  by 
Congress  could  paralyze  the  effective  proc- 
esses of  government  and  lead  to  an  inevita- 
ble showdown.  The  public  interest  would  bo 
Jeopardized  by  such  a  crisis  and  public  opin- 
ion would  then  demand  a  resolution  of  the 
conflict,  hopefully  before  It  led  to  the  under- 
mining of  our  Constitutional  system  of  gov- 
ernment. But  to  Ignore  the  problem  or  to 
gloss  over  It  could  eventually  lead  to  the 
same  result  without  any  real  potential  for 
its  solution. 

Of  course  there  are  risks  In  such  a  strat- 
egy. One  tempts  fate  by  showing  such  deter- 
mination to  reverse  the  trend  or  drift  of 
events.  On  the  other  hand.  President  Nixon 
has  given  every  Indication  in  his  political 
career  that  he  Is  a  reasonable  man.  and 
once  convinced  that  Congress  Intends  to 
fight  back  and  recover  Its  lost  power,  he  will 
come  to  terms  with  the  Legislative  branch 
and  permit  the  Constitutional  balance  of 
power  to  be  restored.  The  alternatives  are 
too  dangerous  for  any  President  to  consider 
seriously. 

But  Congress  must  fight  this  battle 
through  to  a  decisive  conclusion.  Too  much 
hangs  in  the  balance  for  It  to  back  off  at  this 
critical  moment  of  history.  The  public  In- 
terest Is  not  served  by  either  Presidential  or 
Congressional  supremacy,  but  rather  by  the 
balance  of  a  dialectical  tension  at  the  cen- 
ter of  our  government,  as  the  foundmg 
fathers  planned. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LATE  PRESIDENT 
LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  20,  1973 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson,  the  man.  is  gone  from 
us,  but  his  great  achievements  remain  a 
living  monvunent  of  dedicated  service  to 
the  Nation  and  people  he  loved. 

He  had  great  gifts  and  a  vision  of  what 
the  Nation  and  world  should  be.  His  pow- 
ers of  persuasion,  his  shrewdness,  and 
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skill  at  engaging  compromise  w  ilch  long 
ago  became  legendary  made  hltn  one  of 
the  great  leaders  and  legislators  of  his 
day.  As  Congressman,  Senator,  majority 
leader.  Vice  President,  and  President,  he 
proved  himself  to  be  a  dedicated  public 
servant. 

Lyndon  Johnson  was  a  toweri  ng  physi- 
cal presence.  That  presence  was  still  more 
towering  when  measured  by  h:s  vitality 
and  dynamism,  courage,  and  sDirit.  And 
let  us  not  forget  his  abiding  compassion 
that  encompassed  the  world  Lyndon 
Johnson  was  a  man  who  was  cpmmitted 
to  the  emancipation  of  the  do^trodden 
and  the  freedom  of  the  oppresj  led. 

In  1964,  the  President  said  that  he 
wanted  "a  happy  nation,  not  ar  harassed 
people — a  people  who  are  fearless  in- 
stead of  fearful — men  .  .  .  ( oncerned 
always  with  the  wants  and  nee<  s  of  their 
fellow  human  beings."  He  shewed  that 
this  was  his  credo  as  he  press*  d  for  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act  which  mt  ,de  public 
accommodations  truly  public  b  /  opening 
them  to  all  Americans  regardles  s  of  color. 
"We  have  talked  long  enougi  in  this 
country  about  equal  rights,"  le  said  in 
his  first  speech  to  Congress  as  i^resident. 
"We  have  talked  for  100  years  or  more. 
It  Is  time  now  to  write  it  in  ;he  books 
of  law." 

Again,  his  devotion  and  driv( :  played  a 
significant  role  in  achieving  the  1965 
Voting  Rights  Act  which  assured  every 
citizen  the  right  to  vote  for  tie  candi- 
date of  his  choice,  and  the  1968  Fair 
Housing  Act  which  gave  every  1  idividual, 
regardless  of  color,  the  right  to  live  in 
any  house  he  could  afford.  Coinmimica- 
tions  established  between  the  White 
House  and  Congress  paved  th;  way  for 
landmark  legislation  in  the  flel  is  of  edu- 
cation and  housing  for  the  poo :,  help  for 
the  disadvantaged  and  th«  elderly. 
Medicare  has  been  a  godsend  to  millions 
of  our  older  citizens.  Also,  it  was  Presi- 
dent Johnson  who  began  thp  present 
urgent  drive  to  clean  up  the 
water  and  air. 

Lyndon  Johnson  has  retunfed  to  the 
banks  of  his  beloved  Pedernales  where 
he  began  a  remarkable  lif« 
achievement.  Indeed,  the  cata  log  of  his 
domestic  accomplishments  is  proof  posi- 
tive that  under  his  leadership  i  isions  did 
not  remain  dreams;  they  became  con- 
crete realities  bringing  Americ  ans  closer 
to  true  freedom  than  ever  belore. 
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versary  of  its  birth.  It  is  altogether  fitting 
that  this  moment  in  our  history  should 
also  be  honored  by  the  traditional  cham- 
pagne toast.  In  this  connection,  the  Tay- 
lor Wine  Co..  of  Hammondsport,  N.Y.,  has 
produced  a  special  Bicentennial  Cham- 
pagne to  be  offered  as  a  limited  edition  of 
the  beverages  available  for  highlighting 
our  Nation's  two  centuries  of  progress. 

It  is  especially  proper  that  the  Taylor 
Wine  Co.  ofifer  this  champagne.  For  in  the 
picture  postcard  setting  of  New  York 
State's  Keuka  Lake,  home  of  Taylor 
Wine,  was  bom  the  Nation's  domestic 
winemaking  Industry  in  1826  not  too 
many  years  after  the  Thirteen  Original 
Colonies  became  a  fledgling  nation. 

The  late  Fred  C.  Taylor,  chairman  of 
the  board  and  son  of  the  winery's 
founder,  envisioned  this  bicentennial 
wine  some  years  ago  and  laid  down  400 
cases  in  the  company  wine  cellars. 

He  stipulated  that  it  be  used  only  for 
a  very  extraordinary  event.  Because  the 
wine's  mellowing  period  is  due  to  end  in 
the  year  1976,  executives  of  Taylor  Wine 
were  in  accord  that  the  wishes  of  their 
late  chairman  could  best  be  carried  out 
by  dedicating  the  sparkling  wine  to  the 
200th  birthday  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  this  cham- 
pagne whose  product  lineage  had  its  roots 
in  American  soil  and  whose  development 
was  in  the  best  tradition  of  American 
dedication  to  quality,  should  be  set  aside 
for  America's  200th  birthday  celebration. 
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THE  SECONDARY  BOYCOTT  OP  LET- 
TUCE—"WHAT'S  IT  ALL  ABOUT?" 


TAYLOR  WINE  OFFERS  BlfcENTEN- 
NIAL  CHAMPAGNE 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTtlNGS 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENlTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  March  20,  li73 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has 
become  traditional  that  monuftiental  oc- 
casions be  toasted  with  chami  agne.  Na- 
tions solemnize  treaties,  families  mark 
matrimonial  mergers,  athletes  lail  Olym- 
pian victories,  and  parents  wel  ;ome  their 
newborn,  all  with  a  raising  ojf  a  goblet 
golden  with  champagne. 

In  1976,  the  United  States  \4iU  mark  a 
monumental  occasion — the  2(  0th  anni- 


country's 


THE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF 
LYNDON  JOHNSON 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ROY     • 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  20,  1973 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lyndon  John- 
son loved  this  land  with  a  fierce  Texas 
passion. 

This  love  led  him  into  public  life  and 
motivated  him  to  achieve  great  things 
for  his  fellow  countrymen. 

His  place  in  Amerclan  history  is  secure. 
Often  through  sheer  force  of  will,  he  re- 
wrote the  domestic  programs  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  provided  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans with  better  health  care,  better  edu- 
cation, better  housing,  better  nutrition, 
better  recreation,  and  a  better  life  than 
they  had  ever  had  before. 

In  health  care,  for  example,  much  of 
the  work  that  we  in  Congress  do  today  Is 
but  an  elaboration  and  enlargement  on 
basic  programs  enacted  during  the  John- 
son years. 

He  was  a  President  from  the  South, 
but  he  fought  vigorously  on  behalf  of 
equal  rights  for  all  the  citizens  of  this 
Nation. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act,  Federal  aid  to  education 
and  medicare  are  fitting  memorials  to 
his  Presidency. 

He  was  a  great  American.  And  if  he 
did  not  achieve  the  Great  Society  that  he 
so  diligently  sought,  he  brought  the 
United  States  closer  to  that  dream  than 
we  have  ever  been. 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF  CALIFOENTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  20,  1973 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will 
soon  be  lettuce  harvest  time  in  the  cen- 
tral coast  of  California.  Those  who  can 
attract  attention  or  protest  by  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  farmworkers  will  be 
"taking  to  the  streets"  and  seeking  every 
opportimity  to  promote  their  special 
interests. 

Demonstrations,  strikes,  boycotts, 
prayer  sessions,  television  documentaries, 
and  newspaper  columns  will  undoubtedly 
be  tried  again  and  again  this  year  as  was 
popular  in  prior  years. 

If  anyone  is  Interested  in  factual  in- 
formation from  a  neutral  party  who  is  as 
knowledgeable  as  any  other  party,  I  sug- 
gest they  read  the  article  from  the  Feb- 
ruary-March 1973  Safeway  News  which 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Record. 

It  is  an  excellent  exposition  of  the 
facts.  It  tells  what  the  so-called  lettuce 
boycott  is  all  about. 

Unfortunately,  the  Chavez  imion,  for- 
merly known  as  UFWOC,  has  never  held 
an  election.  Strikes  have  never  been  ef- 
fective because  the  farmworker  needs  to 
work  and  prefers  to  work.  "Collective 
bargaining"  by  the  Chavez  union  has  not 
been  successful  because  the  Teamsters 
Union  has  long  represented  most  of  the 
agricultural  workers. 

Because  elections,  strikes,  and  collec- 
tive bargaining  have  not  been  successful, 
the  Chavez  imion  wants  to  develop  the 
secondary  boycott,  which  is  considered 
evil  and  illegal,  under  most  legal  systems. 

Secondary  boycotts  by  Chavez  become 
violent,  destructive  of  property,  injurious 
to  people,  and  deprive  consumers  of  free- 
dom of  choice  in  the  marketplace. 

Boycotting  lettuce  from  California  is 
depriving  the  farmworker  of  a  job  and 
the  consimier  of  nutritious  food. 

I  recommend  that  every  consumer  read 
the  Safeway  story  "What's  It  All  About?" 
What's  It  All  Abotjt? 

For  some  time,  Safeway  has  been  In  the 
unenviable  middle,  like  It  or  not.  of  the 
disputes  over  unionization  ot  field  workers 
on  the  farms  of  America — particularly  West- 
em  and  Southwestern  VS.  If  you  haven't 
experienced  It,  chances  are  you've  read  about 
It  or  been  asked  about  It.  A  couple  of  years 
ago,  the  disputes  centered  around  g^^apcs; 
now  lettuce  Is  on  center  stage. 

Many  aspects  of  agriculture  have  been 
unionized  for  years — equipment  operators, 
haulers,  cannery  workers  are  almost  all  cov- 
ered by  grower-union  contracts  set  up  mostly 
by  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters. But  unionization  of  field  hands  and 
pickers  was  only  a  dream  until  Cesar  Chavez 
came  along.  Almost  single-handedly  he  set 
up  the  United  Farm  Workers  Organizing 
Committee  (UFWOC).  secured  some  charter 
members,  and  made  his  presence  felt  among 
the  growers  by  a  series  of  headlining  tactlc<) 
(impassioned  speeches,  hunger  strikes)  that 
caught  the  earnest  attention  of  all  concerned. 

Then,  to  secure  a  solid  pressure  point  and 
to  Insure  that  broad  public  support  could 
be  tapped,  he  and  UFWOC  mounted  a  sec- 
ondary product  boycott.  (A  secondary  boycott 
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18  not  against  a  producer,  but  against  some- 
one who  uses  or  sells  the  producer's  product. 
A  product  boycott  Is  not  against  a  single 
producer  but  against  the  product  itself — 
hence  against  all  producers.) 

They  chose  Safeway  as  one  of  their  original 
prime  targets  because  In  the  geographical 
area  of  contention,  we  are  unquestionably 
the  largest  distributor  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. The  pressvire  point  was  their  apparent 
belief  that  as  the  growers'  largest  customer, 
we  would  use  our  Infiuence  to  get  them  to 
accommodate  the  UFWOC  demands  to  re- 
move disturbances  from  our  own  business. 
The  broad  public  support  was  to  have  come 
from  Safeway  customers,  the  largest  Identifi- 
able group  of  fruit  and  vegetable  consumers 
in  the  area.  They  chose  table  grapes  as  a 
prime  product,  because  table  grapes  for  the 
entire  United  States  are  almost  all  grown  In 
California. 

As  the  grape  boycott  began  to  spread,  we 
at  Safeway  took  It  In  stride,  pointing  out 
that  we  chose  not  to  interfere  between  unions 
and  growers;  that  we  were  even  then  the 
largest  buyers  of  union-picked  produce;  that 
the  fundamental  Issue  was  one  totally  un- 
publlclzed  (for  different  reasons)  by  the 
parties  to  the  disputes.  This  was  the  fact 
that  neither  Federal  nor  State  law  governed 
the  employment  of  field  workers.  They  were 
not  guaranteed  one  of  the  simplest  rights 
of  any  U.S.  worker:  the  right  to  Indicate  In 
a  secret  election  whether  he  wants  a  union 
to  represent  him,  no  union  to  represent  him, 
or  in  the  case  of  rival  unions,  which  union. 

While  most  of  our  people  and  our  custom- 
ers recognized  the  fairness  of  our  position, 
the  boycott  went  on  and  gained  strength.  As 
It  became  more  important,  and  as  Mr.  Chavez 
came  closer  to  affiliating  his  movement  with 
the  powerful  AFL-CIO,  the  Teamsters  got 
busy  and  used  their  years  of  experience  In 
the  agricultural  field  to  secure  major,  and 
progressive,  contracts  with  Important  grow- 
ers covering  the  pay  and  working  conditions 
of  field  workers.  By  the  time  grape  pickers 
were  largely  organized,  UFWOC  became 
United  Farm  Workers  (AFL-CIO),  and  Ice- 
berg lettuce  pickers  were  mostly  covered  by 
legal  Teamster-grower  contracts  governing 
wages,  hours  and  working  conditions. 

As  It  stands  at  this  writing,  about  90%  of 
all  lettuce  (the  current  boycott  target)  Is 
union-picked.  About  81%  Is  under  Teamster 
contract,  about  9%  Is  under  XTFVJ  contract, 
and  the  remaining  10%  comes  from  small 
family-operated  farms  that  don't  hire  pick- 
ing crews. 

This  leads  to  one  of  the  most  unfair  as- 
pects of  a  "product"  boycott.  It's  not  directed 
against  a  particular  grower's  lettuce,  but 
against  all  lettuce.  It  lumps  all  growers  to- 
gether, regardless  of  their  size  or  their  labor 
practices,  and  the  good  suffer  equally  with 
the  bad.  Even  the  family  farms,  bystanders 
Just  as  Safeway  Is,  suffer. 

Remember  as  you  read  this  that  Safeway 
Is  not  a  party  to  the  dispute.  Mr.  Chavez 
Isn't  trying  to  organize  Safeviray,  and  Safe- 
way doesn't  hire  farm  workers.  And  our  at- 
titude toward  unions  can  best  be  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  we  have  well  over  a  thousand 
labor  contracts  In  the  UJ3.  alone  and  that  we 
are  solidly  behind  the  objectives  of  organized 
labor  as  expressed  by  both  the  AFL-CIO  and 
the  Teamsters.  We  are  very  sympathetic  to- 
ward Chavez'  goals  too.  But  we  are  not,  and 
should  not  be,  In  a  position  of  arbitrating 
between  our  suppliers  and  the  rival  labor 
groups  organizing  them. 

Not  that  we  won't  help.  We  have  and  we 
Will.  And,  as  an  outside  party,  that's  exactly 
where  we  stand. 

We  have  long  been  aware  of  the  social  Im- 
portance of  the  conflict.  The  economic  plight 
of  the  farm  workers  (particularly  the  migrant 
workers)  and  the  difficulties  this  creates, 
has  been  apparent  to  those  willing  to  make 
their  own  Investigations,  and  Safeway  people 
have  done  this  for  themselves  and  for  the 
Company.  We  have  pledged  our  support  (and 
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have  given  It)  to  groups  seeking  to  give  farm 
workers  and  their  employers  similar  legal 
recourse  to  secure  the  rights  and  protections 
afforded  the  Industrial  and 'commercial  seg- 
ments of  the  national  economy  under  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  The  workers' 
rights  to  decent  living  conditions,  to  health''- 
working  conditions.  Is  a  right  Safeway  would 
support  for  anyone;  their  right  to  Join  a 
union  of  their  choice  through  properly  super- 
vised elections  by  secret  ballot  Is  another  we 
have  consistently  supported. 

For  this  reason,  our  position  Is  that  legis- 
lation on  a  federal  level  Is  the  only  practical 
solution  to  the  problem.  Growers  and  workers 
alike  deserve  the  protection  offered  by  law 
to  the  vast  majority  of  the  basic  parts  of  our 
economy — manufacture,  transportation,  re- 
tailing, etc.  We  have  Indirectly  and  directly 
worked  with  state  and  federal  agencies  to 
bring  such  legislation  about.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  In  the  firm  belief  that  a  leg- 
islative solution  Is  the  only  one  that  protects 
the  Interests  of  both  sides  of  the  dispute  and 
still  protects  the  interest  of  the  public  at 
large. 

The  total  public  Interest  Is  omitted, 
probably  purposely,  by  the  barrage  of  prop- 
aganda. All  parties  strive  for  an  advantage. 
None  points  out  what  they  well  know:  that 
In  keeping  with  our  long-standing  (In  fact, 
unchanged  since  Incorporation)  policy  of 
providing  customers  with  the  highest  quality 
merchandise  at  the  lowest  possible  cost, 
Safeway  continues  to  buy  solely  on  the  basis 
of  quality,  availability  and  price.  None  points 
out  that  Safeway  Is,  far  and  away,  the  largest 
buyer  of  union  picked  produce  In  the  United 
States.  None  points  out  that  Safeway  has 
been  a  prime  influence  In  Interesting  both 
farm  and  urban  legislators  in  the  economic 
dilemma  posed  by  farm  unionization. 

The  economic  problems  of  farm  unioniza- 
tion are  not  simply  ones  of  wages,  hours, 
benefits.  They  are  at  the  heart  of  the  basic 
dilemma — the  problem  no  one  has  yet  solved: 
strikes  during  harvest. 

It's  pretty  obvious  that  historically  the 
strength  of  a  union  lay  In  Its  ability  to  strike. 
This  concept  was  accepted  In  most  segments 
of  our  society.  (Society  gets  pretty  well  upset 
when  basic  services  are  struck — ^mortuaries, 
hospitals,  garbage  disposal,  commuter  serv- 
ices, fire  departments  and  the  like.) 

It's  pretty  obvious  also  that  In  agriculture, 
the  right  to  strike  Is  loaded  on  the  side  of  the 
striker.  Growers,  small  farmers  and  agri- 
business alike,  are  at  harvest-time  almost 
completely  dependent  on  the  services  of 
pickers  and  harvesters.  Should  the  latter 
choose  the  week  (or  three  or  ten)  of  harvest 
of  a  particu^  crop,  the  grower  Is  simply  out 
of  business  for  the  year,  and  perhaps  forever. 
His  Investment  in  land,  seeding,  planting. 
Irrigation  and  cultivation  Is  wiped  out.  A 
manufacturer  of  safety  pins  can  keep  his  raw 
materials  on  side  tracks  or  in  a  warehouse  If 
his  crew  refuses  to  work;  the  "manufacturer" 
of  lettuce  or  strawberries  has  no  such  option. 
He  has  to  let  them  rot. 

Until  a  solution  to  this  basic  problem  can 
be  found,  the  way  to  farm  unionization  will 
be  long  and  thorny,  and  Safeway  will  no 
doubt  still  be  on  the  receiving  end  of  demon- 
strations, leaflets,  attempted  Intimidations 
and  the  like. 

We  shall,  during  this  period,  continue: 

To  support  all  legitimate  efforts  to  secure 
for  agricultural  field  workers  and  growers  the 
legal  rights  enjoyed  by  the  vast  majority 
of  American  workers  and  employers. 

To  preserve  freedom  of  choice  for  our 
customers  In  determining  whether  or  not 
they  wish  to  buy  any  product  normally 
stocked  In  our  stores.  (Remember,  If  It  Isnt 
there,  they  can't  choose  not  to  buy  them.) 

To  work  toward  removing  an  essentially 
complex  and  difficult  problem  from  the  level 
of  temporary  local  confrontations  for  public 
support  purposes  to  the  level  of  deliberate, 
serious  legislative  debate  for  the  purpose  of 
reasonable  solution. 
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BECAUSE  OF  "MISS  HATTIE" 


HON.  THAD  COCHRAN 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  20,  1973 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
1,  1973.  an  era  will  come  to  a  close  In 
WalthaU  County.  Miss.  Mrs.  P.  H.  Pitt- 
man,  affectionately  known  as  "Miss  Hat- 
tie,"  will  retire  as  Walthall  County  li- 
brarian. She  has  held  the  post  for  nearly 
25  years  and  she  has  served  with  great 
distinction. 

Hundreds  of  Walthall  County  young 
people  and  adults  have  benefited  from 
her  counsel  and  intellectual  guidance. 
Slnglehandedly,  "Miss  Hattie"  saved  the 
library  from  extinction  in  September 
1948,  when  public  support  for  the  library 
was  withdrawn.  She  agreed  to  serve  as 
librarian,  without  pay,  until  a  substitute 
could  be  found.  Without  funds  or  salary. 
"Miss  Hattie"  kept  the  library  going  im- 
tn  1950,  when  the  Ubrary  was  granted 
the  sum  of  $25  per  month  with  which  to 
buy  books.  Later,  a  small  salary  wsis 
added.  She  has  been  there  ever  since, 
every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday, 
filling  the  needs  of  the  county. 

Mr.  Spsaker,  I  wish  this  lady  well  as 
she  takes  a  much  deserved  rest.  The 
citizens  of  Walthall  Coimty  can  take  Just 
pride  in  having  had  her  for  their  Ubra- 
rian. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks,  I  include 
herewith  an  excellent  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Tylertown  Times  of  March 
15,  1973.  The  article  was  written  by  Mrs. 
John  Barrett,  who  'will  replace  Mrs. 
Pittman  as  librarian  for  Walthall 
County: 

[From  the  Tylertown  (Miss.)   Times, 
Mar.  15,  1973] 

Books  Are  Best  Fbiend  of  Countians 
(By  Dawn  D.  Barrett) 

Somebody  once  said  that  man's  best  friend 
is  the  dog,  but  whoever  said  It  could  not  have 
been  a  reader. 

Man's  best  friend  has  always  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  the  printed  word. 

In  the  dawn  of  time,  when  the  first  homo 
sapiens  realized  that  he  could  navigate  on 
two  legs  Instead  of  four,  he  felt  the  \irge  to 
leave  something  of  himself  behind,  so  he 
began  to  tell  stories  by  drawing  symbols  on 
the  walls  of  his  cave. 

Then  he  found  that  he  could  use  flxe  to 
harden  tablets  of  clay  upon  which  to  leave 
his  message,  and  when,  centTirles  later  In 
Egypt,  paper  was  made  from  the  papyrus  reed, 
the  first  book  was  born. 

When  the  New  World  was  settled,  educa- 
tion was  made  available  to  the  masses,  and 
more  and  more  people  began  to  read  for 
pleasure  as  well  as  Information.  The  very 
rich  began  to  buUd  libraries  In  their  homes, 
but  this  was  not  possible  for  the  average 
family,  and  so  the  concept  of  the  public  lend- 
ing library  came  Into  being. 

In  1933,  during  the  days  of  the  big  depres- 
sion, the  people  of  Walthall  county  realized 
the  need  for  a  local  Ubrary.  Since  no  county 
funds  were  available  for  such  a  project.  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt's  "New  Deal."  through  pro- 
visions of  the  Emergency  Reconstruction  Act, 
came  to  the  recsue. 

There  have  been  several  county  librarians 
since  1933,  but  the  name  that  has  come  to 
be  synonymous  with  the  Walthall  County 
Library  Is  that  of  Mrs.  P.  H.  Pittman. 

Mrs.  Pittman,  the  former  Hattie  Dean,  is 
a  native  of  the  Darbun  community.  She  took 
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over  the  local  library  In  October 
March  1971.  she  compiled  a  Walth 
library   history,    from    which    muih 
material  for  this  article  was  taken 

In  her  history,  Mrs.  Plttman 
the  help  and  encouragement  of  loc^l 
and  civic  clubs  was  responsible  for 
datlon  of  the  first  library. 

She  recalls  that  the  first  Ubrarlai  i 
Catherine  Balllo  Putch  and  that 
located  In  the  mayor's  office 
shelf   of   25   books.   She   quotes 
'•The  first  day  we  let  out  eight 
thought  we  were  off  to  a  great  st4rt 

Mrs.  Putch  went  to  work  on 
$40  a  month.  The  WPA  and  NY  A 
Youth  Administration)  provided 
the   library,   and   "Tylertown   Tl 
Lester  Williams  donated  supplies 

Strong  supporters  Included  fon 
Earl    Glnn    and    Dr.    Sylversteln, 
Conerly,   the    Woman's   Club 
Club,  and  the  town  board. 

Simp  Wilkinson  built  the  first 
from  what  scrap  lumber  he  cou 
while  assistance  In  other  areas  ~" 
from   Carl   Ball,   Bird   Martin, 
ander  and  manv  others. 

In  the  late  1930'3,  the  library 
to  the  second   floor  of   the  old 
building   Just  west  of  the  town 
this  time  the  county  schools  begi 
an  Interest  In  the  circulation  of 
donated  $250  for  their  purchase 

Then,  In  the  early  1940's,  Mrs. 
away,  and  her  position  was  filled 
Colquhoun,  and  later  Mrs.  Alvln 

By  September.  1948.  despite  the 
local    citizens,   the   support   of   t 
board  of  supervisors  was  withdraw  a 
library  was  allowed  to  die. 

Mrs.    Plttman    remembers   that 
quite   a   blow   to   the    readers    o1 
County.  "So,"  she  says,  "I  told 
take  over  as  librarian  until  they 
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As   of   October,   1973.   she  wUl 
there  25  years. 

Tylertown  civic  clubs  took  the 
a  project  and  began  paying  rent 
above  the  Tylertown  drug  Store, 
man  served  without  any  pay  until 
the  board  of  supervisors  decided 
small  donation  of  $25  a  month  to 

At  the  time,  the  books  In  the  " 
donated  by  people  of  the  county 
from  the  Mississippi  Library  Com 

The  town  of  Tylertown  voted  to 
$40  a  month  for  the  librarian's 
again  the  library  was  moved,  this 
old  garage  building  on  the  site  of 
courthouse  annex. 

"About  the  hardest  Job  I  ever  e 
recalls  Mrs.  Plttman,  "Is  moving 
had    separated   all    the    books 
alphabetically,  and  when  I  got  to 
Ing.  all  the  books  were  In  a  pile  In 
of  the  floor." 

Numbers  of  county  women  cam  s 
sort  and  rearrange  the  books,  and 
library  once  more  a  functioning 
with  the  civic  clubs  continuing 
on  the  buUdlng. 

The  library   has   been  moved 
since    then.    In    1954    a   building 
structed  to  house  the  Welfare 
with  the  library  on  the  second 

And,  once  again,  the  library  is 

Prom  a  handful  of  books,  with 
no  files,  and.  for  a  long  time,  no 
Hattle"  Plttman  has  almost  slngl^ 
created  a  functioning  library 
7,000  books  with  around  1,000  belijg 
latlon  each  month. 

There   are   books  for   children; 
many   of   the   newest   bestsellers 
books  on  medicine,  law,  psycholo  ry 
whatever-ology  one  might  want. 

There  Is  a  whole  row  of  shelves 
nothing  but  Mississippi  writers,  al 
which  Mrs.  Plttman  1b  Justly  . 
Is  a  memorial  shelf  where  books 
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In  memory  of  a  loved  one,  and  Mrs.  Plttman 
endeavors  to  select  each  book  to  represent 
both  the  donor  and  the  one  who  Is  being 
remembered. 

She  was  also  Instrumental  In  setting  up 
a  "Prlends  of  the  Library"  committee  with 
the  supervisors  selecting  a  member  from 
each  district.  The  committee  Includes  Mrs. 
Ivan  Conerly,  who  serves  as  library  treasurer, 
Mrs.  Jerry  Coneriy.  J.  D  Herring,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
McCallum   and  Mrs.  Overland   Harvey. 

In  1965,  the  county  chamber  of  commerce 
recognized  Mrs.  Plttman's  contribution  to 
Walthall  county  by  awarding  her  the  "Ilene 
Jaubert  Award"  for  civic  endeavor. 

The  Walthall  County  Library  has  become 
more  than  a  place  to  get  books.  It  Is  where 
one  goes  to  chat,  or  to  get  a  little  mothering, 
or  Just  to  find  someone  who  cares.  It  is 
warmth  and  light  and  humor  and  compas- 
sion. It  Is,  in  fact,  "Miss  Hattle." 

And  it  is  this  woman,  who,  perhaps  more 
than  anyone  in  Walthall  county  has  been 
responsible  for  enabling  little  boys  to  be- 
come "Knights  of  the  Round  Table,"  little 
girls  to  be  princesses  or  the  mysterious 
"Nancy  Drew." 

It  is  Miss  Hattle  who  has  made  it  possible 
for  men  and  women  the  county  over  to  forget 
for  Just  a  little  while  the  frequently  monot- 
onous humdrum  of  dally  existence  and  to 
know  the  wonder  of  living,  even  briefly,  in 
a  dream. 
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IN  HONOR  OF  LYNDON  BAINES 
JOHNSON 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  20.  1973 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  was  privileged  not  only  to  know 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  for  many 
years  but  also  to  work  with  and  for  him 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  great 
sorrow  at  his  loss  and  great  thanks  for 
his  life. 

There  is  little  that  I  can  add  to  the 
outpouring  of  reminiscences  and  proud 
recollections  of  his  titanic  public  career. 
There  is  so  much  that  each  of  us  has  to 
be  grateful  for  that  he  gave  to  his  State, 
his  country  and  the  world. 

So  I  would  like  to  share%imply  one 
vivid  memory  of  the  man  at  his  best.  We 
were  bidding  farewell  to  President  Cemal 
Gursel  of  Turkey  who  had  been  here  for 
treatment  in  1966.  President  Gursel  was 
unconscious  and  suffering  from  a  termi- 
nal illness.  It  was  the  desire  of  his  gov- 
ernment and  his  family  that  he  should 
die  on  Turkish  soil.  President  Johnson 
learning  of  this  immediately  authorized 
the  use  of  Air  Force  One  for  this  purpose. 
The  President  attended  the  subdued 
ceremonies  at  the  airport  and  noticed 
President  Gursel's  adopted  child  weep- 
ing to  one  side  of  the  plane  and  unat- 
tended. He  went  to  her  side  and  con- 
ducted her  gently  to  the  plane  with  his 
ai-m  around  her,  giving  consoling  words 
of  comfort. 

When  all  the  captains  and  the  kings 
have  departed  and  the  memory  of  their 
great  works  begins  to  recede  this  is  the 
man  I  feel  should  be  remembered  by  us 
all  as  Indeed  I  know  he  forever  will  be 
by  those  who  knew  and  loved  him  the 
most,  his  incomparable  widow  and  de- 
voted and  loving  children. 


THE   FUEL   SHORTAGE   AND  AGRI- 
CULTURE 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  20,  1973 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow is  the  first  day  of  spring,  but  it 
will  not  solve  many  of  the  problems  cre- 
ated by  this  winter's  fuel  shortage.  Re- 
cently, the  executive  vice  president  oi 
niinois  Petroleum  Marketers  Associa- 
tion, Bill  Deutsch,  sent  me  a  copy  of  his 
letter  to  the  niinois  Governor's  office 
concerning  the  diesel  and  gasoline  short- 
age and  its  far-reaching  affect  upon  the 
agricultural  community. 

The  letter  follows : 

ILLINOIS  PETKOLETJM 

Marketers  Association, 
Springfield,  III.,  February  14. 1973. 
Mr.  Bill  Holzman, 
Assistant  to  the  Governor, 
Office  of  the  Governor, 
Springfield,  III. 

Dear  Bill:  As  per  your  request,  this  is  what 
I  have  been  able  to  find  out  regarding  agricul- 
tural needs  for  petroleum  products.  Please 
bear  in  mind  that  the  minois  Agricultural 
Association  states  that  approximately  45%  of 
the  total  products  used  by  farmers  takes  place 
during  a  90-day  period  starting  March  1 
through  May  31  (the  northern  part  of  the 
state  sometimes  will  extend  Its  planting  sea- 
son into  the  first  ten  days  of  June). 

According  to  facts  gathered  In  1971,  diesel 
purchases  were  on  a  10  To  Increase.  Although 
all  figures  are  not  yet  In,  it  is  safe  to  esti- 
mate that  approximately  93,000,000  gallons 
were  used  In  1972.  With  the  additional  till- 
able acres  to  comply  with  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  recent  decision  to 
sharply  reduce  set-aside  acreage,  this  figure 
for  1973  could  easily  reach  another  five  to 
seven  million  additional  gallons.  In  other 
words,  this  Is  In  the  neighborhood  of  100.- 
000.000  gallons  of  diesel  fuel  for  1973  (this 
takes  into  consideration  very  little  fall  plow- 
ing that  was  accomplished  In  the  fall  of  1972 
and  that  will  have  to  be  done  in  the  spring 
of  1973). 

The  latest  fairly  accurate  figures  on  gaso- 
line useage  on  farms  for  agricultural  needs 
show  a  total  of  332,600,000  gallons  purchased 
in  1971.  It  Is  estimated  that  between  1971 
and  1973,  approximately  a  35%  Increase  in 
need  has  taken  place.  Again  taking  Into  con- 
sideration the  set-aside  acreage  and  the  need 
for  additional  plowing  in  the  spring  of  1973, 
this  would  add  approximately  1,175,000  gal- 
lons to  the  1971  figure.  The  knowledgeable 
people  m  the  agricultural  field  say  that  It 
takes  between  12  and  14  gallons  of  gasoline 
or  diesel  fuel  per  tillable  acre  during  an 
entire  farming  season. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  just  this 
morning,  that  one  of  the  major  suppliers  of 
diesel  fuel  to  the  State  of  Illinois  has  an- 
nounced that  they  will  only  be  able  to  sup- 
ply 75%  of  what  was  purchased  in  1972  for 
the  month  of  February,  1973.  and  that  this 
aUotment  will  have  to  be  even  more  severe 
In  March.  Another  major  oil  company  an- 
noimced  yesterday  that  they  were  basing 
their  allotments  for  1973  upon  1971  figures 
and  that  even  then,  they  would  only  guar- 
antee 70%  of  what  was  \ised  in  1971  but  that 
they  hope  to  be  able  to  deliver  100%  of  what 
was  used  that  year.  This  is  approximately 
one -third  reduction. 
Sincerely, 

Wm.  B.  DEtrrscH, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


March  21,  1973 


FISCAL  RESPONSIBILrrY:  A 
CONGRESSIONAL  DUTY 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  20.  1973 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  SDeaker,  it 
seems  to  me  it  is  time  Congress  recog- 
nized that  as  a  legislative  body  we  have 
been  incompetent  in  an  area  of  major 
constitutional  responsibility — matching 
our  revenue-raising  and  appropriations 
processes. 

For  3  years  now  we  have  happily  appro- 
priated an  average  of  $47  billion  per  year 
more  than  we  knew  the  Government 
ffould  receive  in  tax  revenues. 

This  year,  fiscal  year  1973,  ending  Jime 
30,  1973,  it  was  $55  billion— $280  billion 
appropriated,  against  $225  billion  re- 
ceived in  revenues.  In  1972  it  was  $40  bil- 
lion—$248  billion  appropriated  against 
$208  billion  in  revenues;  in  1971,  $47  bil- 
lion—$235  billion  appropriated  against 
$188  billion  in  revenues. 

In  outlay  deficits,  money  actually 
spent,  a  $25  billion  deficit  is  estimated 
this  year,  even  with  the  President's 
heavy  impoundments.  It  was  $23  billion 
in  1972  and  the  same  figure  in  1971. 

We  know  this  to  be  irresponsible.  In- 
flation and  devaluation  of  the  dollar  have 
been  the  inevitable  result.  The  dollar  has 
lost  30  percent  of  its  purchasing  power 
since  1966.  Our  goods  are  no  longer  com- 
petitive in  world  markets.  Inflation  has 
cruelly  penalized  our  old  people  and  our 
poor.  We  owe  the  Nation  a  hig'ier  stand- 
ard of  performance  in  our  procedures. 

We  know  that  in  a  year  of  prosperity 
and  peace  such  as  we  now  enjoy,  we 
should  at  least  balance  the  budget.  Self- 
discipline  is  mandatory. 

Yet  we  have  no  procedure  to  do  so. 

Each  of  lis  votes  for  his  own  favorite 
priorities.  I  join  with  a  majority  of  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  more  money  for 
education  and  health,  justifying  such 
vote  by  the  expectancy  of  voting  for  cuts 
In  defense  and  agriculture  subsidies. 
When  votes  for  defense  and  agricultui*e 
come  up,  different  coalitions  join  to  in- 
crease those  funds  as  well. 

We  desperately  need  a  procedure  to  set 
priorities,  to  balance  the  budget  from  a 
congressional  determination  of  priori- 
ties. We  have  no  right  under  the  con- 
gressional determination  of  priorities. 
We  have  no  right  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  leave  the  determination  of  prior- 
ities to  the  President. 

I  suggest  the  following : 

Let  us  move  to  the  calender  year  as  the 
fiscal  year. 

During  the  first  3  months  of  each  year, 
let  us  have  the  House  and  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committees,  our  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee  along  with  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Tax- 
ation recommend  tentative  figures  for 
both  appropriations  and  revenues. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee should  be  charged  during  the  same 
3-month  period  with  considering  the  al- 
ternative tax  rate  changes  and  revisions 
to  raise  revenues  equal  to  an  amount  10 
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percent  higher  than  the  expenditure  ceil- 
ing recommended. 

During  the  month  of  April,  the  House 
and  Senate  should  debate  both  total  ap- 
propriation figures  and  the  methods  of 
taxation  proposed  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  with  a  final  vote 
set  for  the  first  week  in  May. 

During  the  same  4-month  period  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees should  be  reviewing  their  prior- 
ities— with  a  goal  of  setting  percentages 
of  the  total  budget  to  be  allocated  in  each 
area. 

When  the  House  and  Senate  can  agree 
on  both  total  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures in  early  May,  the  balance  of  May 
and  June  can  be  spent  in  reaching  final 
approval  of  the  various  appropriation 
bills,  seeking  to  allocate  the  10-percent 
excess  in  revenues  among  those  programs 
where  Congress  feels  the  national  goals 
require  priority  expenditures. 

The  end  result  will  be  that  Congress 
determines  priorities  as  we  are  constitu- 
tionally required  to  do,  as  well  as  balance 
the  budget.  The  executive  departments 
will  be  advising  us  on  priorities,  but  not 
dictating  them.  Then,  and  then  only, 
can  Congress  stand  up  to  the  executive 
branch  and  require  that  the  President 
actually  spend  the  moneys  we  appropri- 
ate. We  owe  the  country  this  much.  Our 
very  oath  of  office  requires  it. 


CURB  FEDERAL  JUDGES? 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  20,  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
sert in  the  Record  the  text  of  an  editorial 
from  the  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Truth  of  March  3, 
1973,  entitled  "Curb  Federal  Judges?" 

I  believe  the  editorial  to  be  a  most 
perceptive  commentary  on  a  proposal  to 
amend  the  U.S.  Constitution  to  require 
that  all  Federal  judges  be  reconfirmed 
by  the  Senate  every  8  years. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Curb  Pederal  Judges? 

A  constitutional  amendment  as  proposed 
In  Congress  last  week  would  require  that  all 
federal  Judges  be  reconfirmed  by  the  UjS. 
Senate  every  eight  years. 

Rep.  Stanford  E.  Parrls,  R-Va.,  Introduced 
a  Joint  resolution  asking  such  an  amend- 
ment. He  believes  his  measure  would  "achieve 
a  reasonable  degree  of  Judicial  accountabil- 
ity for  federal  Judges,  without  endangering 
the  concept  of  the  Independent  Judiciary." 

No  such  amendment  should  be  considered 
in  our  view. 

Parrls  complains  that  some  federal  Judges 
think  they  have  "a  mandate  to  remake  the 
world  according  to  their  own  moral  and  phil- 
osophical beliefs." 

He  says  that  "their  decisions  smack  of  Ju- 
dicial legislation;  they  Infringe  on  the  right- 
ful authority  of  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  people  ..." 

Trouble  Is,  two  wrongs  don't  make  a  right. 

If  some  Judges  Infringe  upon  legislative 
rights,  surely  the  cure  Is  not  for  lawmakers 
to  Infringe  upon  Judicial  rights. 

That's  what  would  happen  with  the  Parrls 
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amendment.  Every  time  a  Judge's  eight  years 
were  about  to  expire,  the  Senate  would  have 
a  political  field  day,  with  charges  and  coun- 
ter-charges. 

The  Indirect  influences  upon  Judges'  opin- 
ions— based  upon  what  they  routinely  read, 
hear  and  observe — are  Inevitable. 

No  one.  Including  Judges,  seals  hlms*;lf  in 
an  Ivory  tower. 

Some  Judges  actually  do  change  their  views 
after  they  have  been  on  the  bench  awhile, 
based  upon  what  they  perceive  as  new  In- 
sights Some  become  more  conservative,  some 
more   liberal 

But  Judges  at  least  should  be  insulated 
from  the  most  direct  and  crass  partisan  pres- 
sures which  an  elght-year-Senate  review 
would  bring. 

The  good  functioning  of  our  American 
system  depends  upon  a  careful  balancing  of 
the  legislative,  executive  and  Judicial  powers. 

We  are  not  without  remedy,  should  the 
courts  reach  out  for  more  than  their  share 
of  power.  Should  that  happen,  the  Constl- 
.tutlon  already  provides  that  Congress  can. 
If  it  chooses,  restrict  or  abolish  the  appellate 
Jurisdiction  of  federal  courts. 

We  don't  recommend  any  such  action  by 
Congress.  There  Is  no  serious  imbalance 
among  the  branches  at  this  time.  We  point 
out  only  that  a  constitutional  remedy  for 
excess  court  power  already  is  available;  none 
other  Is  needed. 


THE  CLOSED  BOOTH 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or    NEW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  20,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  en- 
couraging to  note  the  interest  that  en- 
lightened newspapers  such  as  the  New 
York  Times  and  Washington  Post  have 
taken  in  promoting  the  cause  of  an  im- 
proved voter  registration  system.  Indeed, 
there  has  been  much  interest  shown  by 
citizens  across  the  country.  The  time  has 
clearly  come  for  Congress  to  act  to  reno- 
vate our  system  of  registering  eligible 
voters.  In  this  light,  I  have  introduced 
the  National  Voter  Registration  Rights 
Act  of  1973,  H.R.  4846,  along  with  34  of 
my  colleagues.  It  represents  an  attempt 
to  open  the  electoral  process  to  those  who 
have  been  denied  entrance  for  too  long. 

I  now  submit  for  your  attention  and 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  a  recent 
New  York  Times  editorial  entitled  "The 
Closed  Booth": 

The  Closed  Booth 

Por  millions  of  Americans,  the  voting  booth 
Is  closed  on  Election  Day.  These  are  the  peo- 
ple who  failed  to  get  their  names  on  the  reg- 
istration lists.  It  is  possible  to  criticize  them 
for  apathy  or  Inattentlveness.  But  it  Is  also 
possible  to  Inquire  why  local  governments 
make  It  so  difficult  to  register. 

The  United  States  Is  the  only  major  cotin- 
try  m  the  world  that  places  the  responsibil- 
ity of  registration  entirely  on  the  citizen.  In 
most  free  countries  the  government  seeks  out 
citizens  as  soon  as  they  reach  voting  age  and 
lists  their  names  on  the  voting  rolls  as  It  does 
on  the  tax  rolls.  But  most  towns,  cities  and 
counties  In  this  country  make  no  such  effort. 
Three-quarters  of  them  have  no  Saturday  or 
evening  registration  during  most  of  the  year. 
According  to  a  League  of  Women  Voters* 
study  last  year,  many  election  districts  do 
not  keep  their  registration  offices  open  for 
additional  hours  even  In  the  Immediate  pre- 
election period  when  Interest  is  high. 
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Senator  Oale  McOee  ot  Wyotalng  is  the 
principal  sponsor  of  a  bill  which  would  rem- 
edy this  defect  by  Introducing  registration 
by  postcard  for  Federal  elections.  A  card 
would  be  delivered  to  every  mal  ing  address, 
and  those  wishing  to  register  coild  do  so  by 
filling  out  the  card  and  returnli  ig  it.  To  en- 
courage the  states  to  adopt  the  lame  system 
for  state  and  local  elections,  ths  bill  would 
provide  them  with  a  small  subai  ly  to  defray 
their  registration  erpenses  if  tqey  complied 
with  the  Federal  plan. 

The  Senate  a  year  ago  narrowly 
the  original  version  of  the  Mcpee 
coincidence,  the  Supreme  Court 
achieved  one  of  the  purposes  of 
struck  down  state  laws  which  r 
dency  of  six  months  or  a  year 
son  was  eligible  to  register.  Desp^ 
there  is  still  need  to  adopt  a  s: 
registration  procedure. 

The  only  argument  against  re 
mail   is  the  danger  of  fraud, 
sources  of  fraud  are  corrupt  election 
and    politically   motivated    voter 
Where  they  exist,  they  have  lonj 
they   can  subvert  the  present 
systems.  Making  life  easier  for 
voter  would  not  affect  the  potential 
one  way  or  the  other.  The  McGes 
Is    expected    to    reach    the    flo<^ 
month,  deserves  approval. 
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HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE*TATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  20,  1973 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  great  leadef,  the  36th 
President  of  the  United  Statjes,  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson.  As  a  Congre«man,  Sen- 
ator, majority  leader  of  the  fi  enate,  Vice 
President,  and  President,  ev«rything  he 
did  was  based  on  his  feeling  c  f  what  was 
best  for  the  Nation.  He  was  a  t  }tally  dedi- 
cated American. 

The  tragedy  of  his  Presidency  was  that 
he  wanted  to  be  a  great  peacetime  Presi- 
dent and  the  architect  of  a  G:*at  Society. 
But  fate  and  history  made  Ijiim  a  war- 
time President.  And  the  final  irony  was 
that  he  died  1  day  before  thej  settlement 
of  the  terrible  war  that  defeated  him. 

I  met  briefly  with  Lyndon  Johnson  just 
2  weeks  before  his  death,  we  were  at- 
tending the  memorial  senioe  for  Hale 
Boggs  in  New  Orleans.  Despite  differ- 
ences we  had  over  the  war  and  whether 
we  could  have  guns  and  biitter,  I  will 
always  remember  his  tremendous  capac- 
ity for  compassion  and  his  ability  to  get 
along  with  and  lead  his  peers 

Lyndon  Johnson  will,  of  cobrse,  be  re- 
membered for  many  great  acbievements. 
As  a  Southern  Senator,  he  negotiated  the 
compromises  necessary  to  acnieve  enact- 
ment of  the  1957  Civil  Rights  Act.  As 
President,  he  signed  four  landmark  civil 
rights  bills  into  law— the  !l964  Civil 
Rights  Act,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1955,  the  Jury  Selection  Act  df  1968,  and 
the  Open  Housing  Act  of  1968.lHls  leader- 
ship helped  bring  medicare  h.  1965,  aid 
to  elementary  education,  Fetiersa  anti- 
pollution laws,  and  many  o  her  major 
pieces  of  domestic  reform. 

History  will  list  his  achlevi  ments,  but 
his  accomplishments  are  best  expressed 
in  the  changes  he  brought  to  the  lives  of 
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so  many — the  aged  who  may  live  out 
their  lives  a  little  more  comfortably,  the 
disadvantaged  children  who  may  receive 
a  better  education,  black  citizens  who 
may  exercise  their  right  to  vote.  Though 
many  may  enjoy  these  benefits  imaware 
c'  the  man  who  engineered  them,  his 
influence,  nevertheless,  cannot  resilly  die. 


March  21,  1973 


RARICK  REPORTS  TO  HIS  PEOPLE 
ON  THE  U.N.  MEETING  TN  PANAMA 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  20,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  re- 
ported to  the  people  of  my  district  on  the 
United  Nations  Security  Coimcil  Session 
in  Panama.  I  insert  the  following  text  of 
that  report: 

The  special  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cU  session  recently  held  in  Panama,  amid  a 
tense  anti-American  atmosphere,  is  regarded 
by  authorities  as  a  carefully  manlpvUated 
propaganda  forum  to  attack  the  United 
States. 

Panamanian  strongman,  Oeneral  Omar 
Torrljos,  used  the  U.N.  meeting  in  his  coun- 
try to  denounce  so-called  "colonialist  poli- 
cies" of  the  United  States  toward  Panama, 
and  to  demand  that  the  U3.  relinquish  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Canal  Zone.  Coming  as  it 
does  during  treaty  negotiations  with  Panama, 
the  U.N.  meeting  can  produce  at  most  only 
embarrassment  lor  the  U.S.  This  is  regarded 
as  one  of  its  primary  objectives. 

When  the  Panamanian  Foreign  Minister 
suggested  that  the  Security  Council  meeting 
be  held  in  Panama  City,  it  was  haUed  by 
ambassadors  of  Russia  and  Red  China  as  a 
break-through  in  International  goodwlU. 

Over  verbal  objections  of  the  U.S.,  Britain 
and  Australia,  the  session  has  been  opened. 
Advance  warnings  were  announced  by  radi- 
cals in  Panama  that  If  their  Canal  take  over 
demands  were  not  met,  violence  against  the 
U.S.  would  result  during  the  UJ^.  meeting. 

Panamanian  radicals  have  received  support 
in  this  country  from  one  world  interna- 
tionalists who  bemoan  the  so-called  "co- 
lonial nature"  of  U.S.  enterprises  In  Panama. 
They  overlook  the  1903  convention  signed  by 
the  U.S.  and  Panama  granting  the  U.S.  full 
sovereign  rights  to  the  Canal  Zone  in  per- 
petuity— that  Is,  forever.  Since  then,  the 
Canal  has  represented  an  Investment  of  more 
than  $5.6  In  U.S.  taxpayers'  money.  The 
Panama  Canal  is  the  most  expensive  single 
territorial  possession  of  the  United  States. 
The  purchase  of  this  mile-wide  strip  of  land 
cost  more  money  than  the  combined  prices 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  Florida  Purchase, 
California,  Gadsden  Purchase,  and  the  Alas- 
kan Purchase. 

The  United  States  acquired  the  title  to  all 
land  and  property  in  the  Zone  through  pur- 
chase from  individual  owners — not  from  the 
government  of  Panama.  This  is  a  point  often 
mistakenly  overlooked:  that  the  United 
States  bought  and  paid  for  this  piece  of 
property.  Just  as  we  bought  Louisiana  from 
the  French  and  Alaska  from  the  Russians.  To 
suggest,  as  many  apologists  have,  that  we 
negotiate  the  return  of  the  Canal  Zone  to 
Panama,  compares  to  suggesting  the  return 
of  Louisiana  to  Prance,  or  Alaska  to  the  Rus- 
sians, or  New  York  City  to  the  Indians. 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt  recognized 
the  vital  importance  of  US.  ownership  and 
control  of  this  property  as  early  as  1903,  when 
the  historic  policy  of  "an  American  canal,  on 
American  property,  for  the  American  peo- 
ple" was  flrst  established. 

Today  the  entire  economy  of  Panama  re- 


volves around  the  VS.  presence  in  the  Zone 
More  than  $160  million  goes  into  the  Pan- 
amanian economy  annually  as  a  direct  result 
of  Canal  operations.  One-third  of  the  na- 
tional employment  of  the  country  Is  a  result 
of  the  U.S.  being  there.  Panama  enjoys 
the  highest  per  capita  income  In  Central 
America,  and  boasts  close  to  80  pecent  liter- 
acy. The  presence  of  U.S.  forces  not  only  pro- 
tects  the  Canal,  but  guarantees  the  entire 
country's  security  against  external  aggres- 
sion. 

Panama's  history  is  one  of  continual  revo- 
lution, insurrection  and  political  instability. 
The  present  leader,  Oeneral  Torrljos,  came  to 
power  In  1968  through  a  nUUtary  coup  d'etat 
that  ousted  the  eleven-day  old  constitu- 
tionally elected  government.  He  promptly 
abolished  the  country's  National  Assembly, 
established  himself  head  of  the  National' 
Ouard,  and  rewrote  the  constitution  to  al- 
low himself  to  remain  in  power  indefinitely. 
Torrljos  established  close  relations  with 
Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union.  His  demands  for 
U.S.  surrender  of  the  Canal  Zone  began  soon 
after  his  dramatic  rise  to  power.  Besides  to- 
tal surrender  of  the  Canal  Zone  to  Panama, 
Torrljos  has  demanded  immediate  departure 
of  the  U.S.  forces,  the  expiration  of  Amer- 
ican police  functions  within  the  next  five 
years,  a  politically  neutral  canal  and  a  treaty 
to  rim  only  until  1994. 

In  light  of  the  security  threat  to  the  U.S. 
posed  by  any  surrender  of  sovereignty  over 
the  canal,  it  Is  unlikely  that  Congress  would 
agree  to  anything  resembling  a  giveaway  of 
our  rights  in  Panama — especially  with  the 
Soviets,  Red  China,  and  Cuba  looking  on  and 
helping  manipulate  the  U.N.  comic  opera. 

Panama's  U.N.  ambassador  has  taken  full 
advantage  of  his  position  as  chairman  of  the 
Security  Council  to  move  the  proceedings 
of  that  body  to  Panama  City.  This  was  an 
unprecedented  move  by  the  U.N. — the  flrst 
such  session  to  be  held  in  a  geographic  area 
of  controversy.  And  it  wsis  called  not  to  less- 
en the  controversy,  but  to  heighten  it.  While 
matters  of  general  Latin  American  concern 
were  supposed  to  be  discussed,  the  overriding 
intention  of  the  meeting  was  to  bring  Pan- 
ama's demands  on  the  U.S.  over  the  Canal 
Zone  before  the  U.N.  on  its  own  home  ground. 

For  the  United  Nations  to  even  consider, 
much  less  take  action  upon,  matters  com- 
pletely within  the  domestic  affairs  of  two  of 
Its  members  is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of 
the  U.N.  According  to  Chapter  One,  Article 
Two  of  the  Charter:  "Nothing  contained  in 
the  present  Charter  shall  authorize  the 
United  Nations  to  intervene  in  matters  which 
are  essentially  within  the  domestic  Juris- 
diction of  any  state  or  shaU  require  Members 
to  submit  such  matters  to  settlement.  .  ." 
By  no  stretch  of  the  Imagination  can  our 
operations  of  the  Canal,  nor  the  treaty  nego- 
tiations between  the  U.S.  and  Panama  be 
considered  a  threat  to  world  peace.  The 
United  Nations  clearly  has  no  business  dis- 
cussing the  canal.  To  put  domestic  Issues  of 
the  United  States  before  the  world  debating 
body  obviously  brings  the  sowreignty  of  this 
country  into  question.  Control  of  this  stra- 
tegic waterway  is  of  vital  concern  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States.  Internationaliza- 
tion of  the  discussion  of  the  canal  issue  can 
easily  move  toward  internationalization  of 
the  canal  itself. 

American  sovereign  rights  In  the  Canal 
Zone  have  steadily  drifted  away  since  the 
early  1960's.  The  clamor  of  Panamanian  mobs 
caused  President  Eisenhower  to  yield  the 
right  to  fiy  the  Panamanian  flag  over  the 
Zone.  In  1967  the  Johnson  Admlnlstratloa 
made  further  concessions,  weakening  the 
formerly  undisputed  American  control. 

The  1903  treaty  that  began  the  Panama 
Canal  chapter  of  U.S.  history  is  clear  in  its 
intent.  It  vested  in  the  U.S.  "all  the  rights, 
power  and  authority  which  the  VS.  would 
p>ossess  as  If  It  were  sovereign  of  the  terri- 
tory." The  same  treaty  speciflcally  excluded 
Pana  aa  from  the  exercise  of  such  rights. 
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The  treaty  negotiations  begun  by  President 
Johnson  further  fanned  the  flames  of  Pana- 
manian nationalism.  Both  the  Communists 
»nd  Oeneral  Torrljos  have  exploited  this  anti- 
American  political  issue  to  use  for  their  ad- 
vantage— to  put  the  United  States  into  a 
position  of  submission  to  gun  point  political 
blackmail. 

The  1967  draft  treaties  envisioned  eventual 
transfer  of  our  control  over  the  Canal  area  to 
Panama.  The  present  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany would  be  replaced  by  a  Joint  Pana- 
manian-American administration,  free  of 
control  by  the  U.S.  Congress.  American- 
owned  commercial  enterprises  within  the 
Canal  Zone  would  be  transferred  to  Panama. 
Finally,  complete  control  over  the  Canal 
would  be  ceded  to  Panama.  Under  a  Joint 
operation  there  would  be  no  limit  on  how 
hlgji  the  tolls  Imposed  on  ships  using  the 
Canal  could  go.  Existing  rates  under  U.S.  ad- 
ministration, supplemented  by  other  sources, 
have  been  adequate  to  meet  legal  obligations 
to  maintain,  operate  and  improve  the  Canal. 
Our  operations  of  the  Canal  have  served  as  an 
International  utility  for  the  benefit  of  the 
world.  Many  authorities  close  to  the  situa- 
tion, fear  a  crisis  similar  to  the  Suez  crisis 
following  the  British  pull-out  of  that  area. 
We  don't  need  an  American  Suez. 

Our  strategic  interests  would  be  impaired 
by  entrusting  defense  to  any  projected  bi- 
natlonal  commission. 

Sixty  other  Congressmen  and  I  wrote  the 
President  recently  expressing  our  concern 
over  the  grave  consequences  to  our  national 
security  that  would  result  from  our  abandon- 
ment of  the  Canal  Zone.  We  urged  the  Presi- 
dent to  use  his  office  to  guairantee  the  sover- 
eign right  this  country  bought  and  has  main- 
tained over  the  Canal  for  the  past  70  years. 

Last  week  I  received  a  machine  copy  of  a 
fom  type  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
to  the  President  saying:  "The  President  ap- 
preciates your  bringing  to  his  attention  your 
concern  about  .  .  .  the  American  position  in 
the  Canal  Zone."  He  went  on  to  say:  that 
the  United  States  Is  now  seeking  a  treaty 
"responsive  to  Panama's  aspirations." 

Panama's  chief  negotiator  summed  it  up 
last  December:  "We,  the  Panamanians,  are 
going  to  assume  fuU  responsibility  for  that 
canal.  This  means  a  Panamanian  Canal, 
which  Is  what  Panama  wants,  a  Panamanian 
Canal,  operated  by  Panamanians,  for  Pana- 
manians, for  the  benefit  of  Panamanians." 
Even  if  the  government  of  Panama  could 
keep  the  canal  In  operation,  free  of  Inter- 
ference from  the  Soviet  Union  or  Cuba,  the 
nations  using  the  canal  would  be  subjected 
to  Panamanian  blackmail. 

A  full  imderstandlng  of  how  the  United 
Nations  is  being  misused,  should  be  brought 
home  to  many  Americans  as  a  result  of  the 
Panama  City  meeting.  The  U.S.  taxpayer 
pays  the  U.N.  bills  and  supplies  the  expensive 
clubhouse  In  New  York,  while  the  U.S.  Is 
made  the  whipping  boy  at  every  available 
occasion.  Perhaps  if  the  President  would  see 
fit  to  impound  our  U.N.  contributions,  as  he 
has  done  to  a  number  of  programs  for  U.S. 
citizens,  the  U.N.  crowd  would  move  to  Pan- 
ama City  permanently.  The  Security  Council 
may  as  weU  be  In  Panama  or  Havana.  Peking 
or  Moscow,  for  that  matter— since  the  U.N. 
doesn't  accomplish  anything  in  New  York  but 
itir  up  humbug  anyway. 

Let's  hope  that  surrender  of  the  Canal 
Zone  isn't  a  concession  to  "Peace  With 
Honor." 


HEARINGS  ON  H.R.  77 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  20,  1973 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  annoimce  to  my  col- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

leagues  that  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  will  begin  a  series  of  hearings 
on  March  22  on  H.R.  77,  a  bill  which  I 
hope  will  encourage  the  growth  of  pre- 
paid legal  services  plans  for  workers.  The 
witnesses  scheduled  for  March  22  are: 
Thomas  E.  Harris,  associate  general 
counsel,  AFL-CIO;  F.  William  McCalpin, 
chairman,  special  committee  on  prepaid 
legal  services  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, and  Dr.  Lee  R.  Morris,  vice 
president,  Insurance  Co.  of  North  Amer- 
ica, accompanied  by  James  A.  Faber,  sec- 
retary to  the  company. 

H.R.  77  will  remove  a  legal  obstacle  to 
the  negotiation  by  labor  and  manage- 
ment of  jointly  administered  legal  serv- 
ices plans,  by  permitting  employer  con- 
tributions to  trust  funds  established  to 
finance  such  plans. 

Section  302  of  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act  prohibits  all  payments  by 
employers  to  employee  representatives 
for  purposes  other  than  those  specifically 
excepted  in  that  section.  This  section  was 
enacted  to  prevent  bribery,  extortion,  and 
other  corrupt  practices,  and  to  protect 
the  beneficiaries  of  lawful  employer-sup- 
ported fimds.  Section  302(c)  contains 
seven  exceptions  to  this  general  prohibi- 
tion, and  thus  permits  employer  contri- 
butions to  trust  funds  to  finance  medical 
care  programs,  retirement  pension  plans, 
apprenticeship  programs,  and  other  spe- 
cific programs.  This  bill  would  add  an 
eighth  exception  to  section  302(c)  — 
jointly  administered  trust  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  the  costs  of  legal 
services — and  thus  legalize  such  jointly 
administered  programs. 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW   JESSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  20,  1973 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  holidays — 
how  easily  they  penetrate  the  daily  ac- 
tivities of  our  lives  and  cut  across  na- 
tions, languages,  political  doctrines,  and 
local  customs  to  unite,  in  a  single  event, 
men,  women,  and  children  from  all  walks 
of  life.  The  celebration  of  St.  Patrick's 
Day  on  March  17  of  every  year  is  one 
such  special  occasion.  The  shamrock,  the 
bagpipe,  the  speeches,  the  grand  parades, 
the  traditional  dinners,  the  ever-present 
color  green,  are  all  an  intricate  part  of 
the  spirit,  the  religiosity  and  the  ex- 
citement of  the  day.  And,  each  family, 
each  individual  can  take  the  fabric  of 
these  traditions  and  weave  a  section  of 
the  pattern  which  builds  upon  the  foun- 
dations of  the  past  to  create  a  sense  of 
renewed  understanding  of  the  life  of  the 
saint  we  honor  this  day.  For  St.  Patrick, 
patron  saint  of  Ireland,  in  addition  to 
the  myths  and  legends  which  have  grown 
around  his  early  teachings,  first  and 
foremost  was  a  human  being — a  man 
who  felt  inside  him  a  mission  and  who 
had  the  courage,  the  tenacity  and  the 
belief  to  pursue  his  goal  despite  all  ob- 
stacles. Let  us  Imagine  the  tremendous 
task  of  converting  an  entire  people  to 
Christianity,  of  teaching  them  the  mores 
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of  civilization,  the  values  of  human  dig- 
nity and  love. 

Each  of  us  in  this  coimtry  possesses 
a  wealth  of  rich  ancestral  traditions  and 
each  of  us  has  the  freedom  to  practice 
our  customs  and  celebrate  our  holidays 
according  to  our  own  choosing.  And,  be- 
cause these  traditions  help  us  to  better 
understand  and  know  ourselves,  we  ap- 
preciate and  share,  in  some  small  way. 
in  the  customs  and  festivities  of  our 
friends  and  fellow  citizens.  It  has  been 
said  during  this  time  of  year,  "Every- 
body's a  little  bit  Irish"  and  I  myself, 
very  much  look  forward  to  participating 
every  year  in  my  city's  St.  Patrick's  Day 
parade,  to  reviewing  the  procession  as  It 
travels  from  Ivy  Hill  Park  to  Mount 
Vernon  Avenue,  to  Sanford  Avenue  and 
down  South  Orange  Avenue.  And  so  I  say 
to  all  my  friends,  from  one  who  is  just  a 
"little  bit  Irish,"  a  very  happy  St. 
Patrick's  Day  to  you. 


THE  OUTSTANDING  F-lll'S 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  20,  1973 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
a  newsstory  from  the  February  25,  1973, 
San  Diego  Union  concerning  the  out- 
standing performance  of  the  P-lll's  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

There  has  been  all  too  little  public  rec- 
ognition of  the  part  played  by  the  F-lU's 
in  the  latter  days  of  air  combat  opera- 
tions in  Vietnam.  The  story  by  military 
affairs  correspondent  L.  Edgar  Prlna  of 
the  Copley  News  Service  does  a  very  sub- 
stantial job  in  rectifying  this  situation. 
Mr.  Prlna  points  out  that — 

The  F-lll's  of  the  474th  were  deployed 
with  the  Idea  they  would  fly  missions  around 
the  Demilitarized  Zone  during  the  rainy 
season,  when  other  aircraft  would  be 
grounded.  The  supersonic  F-111  Is  a  foul 
weather,  day  and  night  performer. 

The  story  goes  on  to  say  that — 

While  the  much  bigger  eight-Jet  B-62 
bombers  drppped  most  of  the  bombs  and  got 
most  of  the  headlines,  the  F-llls  were  car- 
rying out  their  strikes  In  a  highly  profes- 
sional and  successful  way. 

"The  work  they  did  in  the  north  was  flat 
outstanding — the  birds  and  the  men  were 
magnificent,"  a  senior  Air  Force  ofllcer  at 
the  Pentagon  said.  "Without  exception,  these 
aircraft  did  one  helluva  job." 

He  said  they  "flew  low,  alone,  at  night  and 
in  bad  weather  against  heavily  defended  and 
hard-to-get-at  targets,"  such  as  MIO  air- 
fields. 

The  entire  story  follows: 

[From  the  San  Diego  Union,  Feb.  25. 1973] 

Vietnam  F-111's:  Rated  Outstanding 

(By  L.  Edgar  Prlna) 

Washington. — The  swlngwing  F-lll  fight- 
er, bom  and  bred  in  controversy  and  ma- 
tured In  some  of  the  toughest  air  warfare  in 
Vietnam,  is  beginning  to  win  the  high  re- 
spect its  charter-member  advocates  have  al- 
ways insisted  it  deserved. 

When  two  squadrons  of  the  474th  Tactical 
Fighter  Wing  from  Nellls  Air  Force  Base,  Nev., 
were  sent  to  Southeast  Asia  late  last  Septem- 
ber, no  one  could  foresee  the  test  of  flre  these 
48  aircraft  would  face.  Nor  how  well  they 
would  do  the  Job. 

The  F-lll's  of  the  474th  were  deployed 
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with  the  Idea  they  would  fly 
the  Demilitarized  Zone  during 
son,  when  other  aircraft  would 
The  supersonic  P-lll  is  a  foul 
and  night  performer. 

Hours  after  the  squadron 
Royal  Thai  Alrbase  In  west 
Sept.  28,  the  first  P-llls  were  in 

But   when    the   North 
serious  truce  talks  on  Oct.  8.  It 
the  big  effort  to  get  the  one-o: 
craft    to   the    battle    area 
going  to  pay  off. 

Peace  was  not  "at  hand, 
developed    In    the    Paris 
President  Nixon  gave  the  signal 
for    an    air    blitz    against 
Heavily  defended  targets  arounh 
the  port  city  of  Haiphong  were 
attack  list. 

WhUe    the    much    bigger 
bombers  dropped  most  of  the 
most  of  the  headlines,  the  F-U 
Ing  out  their  strikes  In  a  hlghlj 
and  successful  way. 

"The  work  they  did  In  the 
outstanding — the   birds   and 
magnificent."  a  senior  Air  Force 
Pentagon  suld.  "Without 
craft  did  one  helluva  Job." 

He  said  they  "flew  low,  alone. 
In  bad  weather  against  heavily 
hard-to-get-at   targets,"   such 
fields. 

With  their  terrain  following 
permits  them  to  fly  as  low  as 
the  ground,  their  plan  was  to 
target  without  warning  and 
enemy  could  bring  his  antl 
slle  fire  to  bear. 

Six  of  the  48  P-lll '8  were 
two-man  crews  was  taken 
other  10  airmen  are  listed 
action. 

According    to    the    official 
Issued  by  the  U.S.  command 
F-lll's,  In  the  period  Dec.  18 
the  Phuc  Yen,  Kep,  Bac  Mai  an 
airfields;  two  transshipment 
Olang  thermal  power  plant; 
facility  and   Gla  Thuong 
Hanoi    radar    communications 
field  and  the  Kep  railroad  yar^ 

No  further  communiques 
the  blitz,  as  the  enemy  signalled 
ness  to  resume  serious  truce 
The  Pentagon  officers  said 
method  of  operation — single 
at   night — precluded   such 
damage  assessment. 

"Nobody    sees    what    you 
either,"  he  said.  "You  have  no 
serving  and  you  sure  don't 
find  out  once  the  ordnance 

The   damage   assessment 
said,  adding  that  "we  have 
pressed  with  the  photos." 

The  "Lone  Eagle"  method  ol 
of  course,  the  reason  the  Air 
tain  how  the  half  dozen  F-lU 

Writing  in  the  Tahkll  base 
Cobra,  Jan.  26,  Col.  William 
474th'8  Wing  Commander,  said 
able  pride ; 

"We've  flown  over  3,000 
expended  tons  of  ordnance, 
less  Tahkll  sleepers  awake 
most     ambitious — and 
schedules  In  the  TAC  air 

"We     have     unequivocally 
the  versatility  of  our  'Aardv 
looks  something  like  an 
used  It  In  endless  tactical  co 
weather,  day  or  night.  It  kept 
It  effectively.  You   might  be 
know   that  troops  have 
'whispering  death'." 

The  colonel  told  his  men  h( 
complimentary  messages  from 
ranking  leaders,  Including  Mr 

"These    gentlemen    don't 
they   are  extremely  pleased 
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trlbutlons  of  the  474th  Tactical  Fighter 
Wing." 

The  war  In  Vietnam  hopefully  is  ended, 
but  the  n.S.  will  maintain  alrpower  In 
Southeast  Asia.  Navy  carriers,  with  their 
P-4  Phantoms  and  A-7  Corsairs,  will  be  de- 
ployed In  the  South  China  Sea  and  Air  Force 
fighter  squadrons  and  perhaps  B-52s  will 
remain  In  Thailand  to  keep  the  enemy 
honest. 

The  Air  Force  Is  not  permitted  to  talk 
about  future  deployments,  but  on  the  basis 
of  Its  December  performance.  It  Is  a  good  bet 
that  at  least  one  F-lU  squadron  will  be 
designated  as  part  of  that  residual  force. 
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POSTAL  WOES 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  20,  1973 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  sm  editorial  from  the  Dayton 
Journal  Herald  which  discusses  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service. 

While  this  commentary  recognizes  the 
problems  the  Service  has  been  experi- 
encing, as  we  all  do.  it  also  is  optimistic 
with  respect  to  the  chances  for  improve- 
ment: 

Whatever  the  genius  of  the  U.S.  Congress, 
managerial  aptitude  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
component  of  It.  The  suggestion,  therefore, 
that  Congress  might  return  the  U.S.  postal 
service  to  direct  government  control  Is 
ludicrous.  It  was  Congress'  role  as  the  sugar 
daddy  of  the  postal  unions  and  special  users 
of  the  malls  that  started  the  toboggan  years 
ago. 

Anyone  now  using  the  malls  does  not  need 
testimony  before  a  congressional  committee 
to  document  the  claim  that  postal  service  Is 
poor,  although  we  think  current  hearings 
can  be  helpful  In  getting  some  aspects  of  the 
problems  out  Into  public  view.  But  a  good 
part  of  the  current  problem  is  the  withdrawal 
symptoms  that  have  affilcted  the  service  since 
It  wEis  turned  over  to  a  public  corporation. 

Morale  problems  are  difficult  enough  with 
a  mere  change  In  management.  When  they 
are  compounded  by  cost-cutting  and  tech- 
nological change,  they  can  have  quite  a 
staggering  effect.  And  so  they  have.  But  the 
personnel  throughout  the  service  are  com- 
petent and  hard-working  and  have,  we  think, 
the  pride  and  the  potential  to  make  a  more 
businesslike  postal  service  a  going  concern 
once  the  Initial  problems  have  been  dealt 
with. 

In  assessing  the  performance  of  the  cor- 
porate operation,  critics  must  be  aware  that 
the  post  office  still  lacks  latitude  to  svun- 
marliy  cut  off  unprofitable  operations.  It  Is 
a  governmental  service,  not  a  private  In- 
dustry. Comparisons  with  the  performance 
of  United  Parcel  Service,  for  instance,  are 
numerous  these  days,  but  United  Parcel 
Service  Is  not  a  comparable  case.  In  fact,  the 
growth  of  private  parcel  services  has  hurt 
the  potential  of  the  government  service  by 
skimming  off  some  of  the  profitable  small- 
parcel  business,  leaving  the  government  cor- 
poration with  the  less-profitable,  more  trying 
dregs  of  the  business  which  It  cannot  shirk. 

The  first  20  months  of  the  new  postal  serv- 
ice haven't  been  happy  ones  for  anyone.  But 
the  task  of  the  new  service  has  been  to  undo 
before  It  can  start  doing.  And  much  of  what 
it  Is  undoing  Is  traceable  to  the  congressional 
largesse  of  pre-corporation  days.  Congress 
would  therefore  do  well  to  keep  Its  distance 
and  give  the  management  several  more  years 
to  get  things  turned  around. 


MORE  FICTION  THAN  FACT 
ABOUT  OSHA 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  20.  1973 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  article  title  "OSHACRAT8" 
was  published  in  December  in  "American 
Opinion,"  the  monthly  magazine  of  the 
John  Birch  Society.  The  article  was 
highly  critical  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration — OSHA— 
and  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970. 

During  the  past  several  weeks,  various 
parts  of  the  article  have  been  publicized. 
Some  have  used  the  material  for  what 
appears  to  be  an  organized  John  Birch 
Society  campaign  to  discredit  Federal  ef- 
forts to  reduce  the  carnage  in  our  Na- 
tion's workplaces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  caused  an  investi- 
gation to  be  made  into  those  instances  of 
alleged  misuse  of  the  act  which  "Ameri- 
can Opinion"  editor  Alan  Stang  at- 
tempted to  document.  For  the  benefit  of 
nay  colleagues,  I  wish  to  present  for  the 
Record  the  results  of  that  investigation. 
None  of  the  cases  he  cites  stands  up  un- 
der close  scrutiny. 

Among  others,  the  Stang  article  re- 
ferred to  two  inspections  performed  by 
OSHA  compliance  oflBcers  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor's  region  X  covering 
Alaska,  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 

In  the  two  region  X  cases,  there  had, 
in  fact,  been  OSHA  inspections.  However, 
the  "American  Opinion"  report  of  those 
inspections  was  more  fiction  than  fact. 
In  the  case  of  Agnew  Plywood,  Grants 
Pass,  Oreg.,  I  will  list  the  fiction  and  pro- 
vide the  facts  as  I  learned  them: 

Fiction:  The  OSHA  compliance  of- 
ficer— inspector — was  a  retired  master 
sergeant. 

Pact:  The  OSHA  compliance  officer 
was  a  retired  U.S.  Army  colonel. 

Fiction:  The  compliance  officer  knew 
"nothing  about  plywood." 

Fact:  The  compliance  officer  had  been 
inspecting  plywood  mills  for  more  than 
10  years  as  a  State  safety  inspector. 

Fiction:  State  regulations  say  that 
guardrails  must  be  at  least  36  inches 
high,  and  OSHA  says  the  same  thing 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

Fact:  The  Federal  Register  says  that 
guardrails  shall  be  42  inches  high. 

Fiction:  The  compliance  officer  dis- 
covered two  serious  violations  involving 
guards  around  chains. 

Fact:  He  discovered  one  serious  viola- 
tion. 

Fiction:  The  compliance  officer  gave 
Agnew  14  violations  for  ladders. 

Fact:  Agnew  was  cited  for  one  alleged 
violation  for  ladders. 

Fiction:  The  compliance  inspector 
cited  a  broken  pane  of  glass  In  an  out  of 
the  way  place. 

Fact:  The  employer  was  not  cited  for 
any  broken  pane  of  glass. 

Fiction:  When  it  was  all  over,  Agnew 
had  37  violations. 
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Pact:  Agnew  was  cited  for  one  serious 
violation  and  seven  non-serious  viola- 
tions totaling  27  instances  for  the  eight 
violations  cited. 

Fiction:  At  any  time  there  Is  veneer 
on  the  floor — a  violation. 

Pact:  The  employer  was  not  cited  for 
g  violation  regarding  veneer  on  the  floor. 

Fiction:  A  millwright  will  lay  a  torch 
down  for  a  moment  without  turning  it 
oft — another  violation. 

Pact:  The  employer  was  not  cited  for 
a  violation  of  this  item.  The  compliance 
oflttcer  commented  that  he  did  not  know 
a  better  way  to  bum  down  a  plywood 
miU. 

Fiction:  OSHA  denies  ever  receiving  a 
notice  of  contest  of  the  findings  of  the 
inspection  within  the  15  days  specified  in 
the  act. 

Fact:  OSHA  received  the  letter  of 
contest,  forwarded  it  to  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Review  Com- 
mission July  7,  1972.  At  a  hearing  in 
Grants  Pass  December  12,  1972,  the  em- 
ployer did  not  contest  the  citations — 
only  the  penalty.  The  Review  Commis- 
sion judge  reduced  the  $720  penalty  by 
$260. 

In  the  P.M.F.  Inc.,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho, 
Inspection,  I  will  again  list  the  fiction  as 
published  by  "American  Opinion"  and 
provide  the  fact  as  I  learned  it  from  the 
Region  X  Administrator: 

Fiction:  P.MJ'.  was  at  work  on  a  job 
which  OSHA  suddenly  closed  down 
while  a  compliance  officer  conducted  an 
inspection. 

Pact:  The  compliance  officer  did  not 
shut  the  job  down.  The  employer  im- 
mediately abated  the  imminent  danger 
condition  of  an  unshored  trench. 

Fiction:  OSHA  ordered  that  roll  bars 
be  put  on  a  crawler  tractor. 

Pact:  The  employer  was  not  cited  for 
this  requirement. 

Fiction:  P.M.F.  contested  the  pro- 
posed penalties  with  a  registered  letter 
but  OSHA  later  claimed  that  the  com- 
pany had  not  contested  and  the  penal- 
ties were  final. 

Pact:  OSHA  received  letter  of  contest 
June  28,  1972,  and  forwarded  a  letter 
to  the  Review  Commission  the  same  day. 
A  hearing  is  to  be  scheduled. 

The  article  refers  to  an  inspection  in- 
volving a  Conshohocken,  Pa.,  painting 
contractor  Identified  as  Dan  Callahan. 

David  H.  Rhone,  OSHA  Regional  Ad- 
ministrator, Region  ni  in  Philadelphia 
states  that  a  thorough  check  of  his  files 
has  produced  no  evidence  of  Callahan's 
name  either  as  an  employer  or  employee. 

More  fiction  and  fact  from  the  "Ameri- 
can Opinion"  article: 

Fiction:  OSHA  has  ordered  Brokaw 
Motorcycles,  Colorado  Springs,  to  use 
acid-proof  goggles  and  plastic  toiards  on 
grinding  machines.  The  owner  accuses 
OSHA  of  "harassment." 

Pact:  Brokaw  Motorcycles  of  Colorado 
Springs  has  not  been  inspected  by  OSHA. 

Fiction:  Fountain  Foundry  Co.,  Pueblo, 
Colo.,  was  cited  for  lack  of  personal  pro- 
tective equipment  in  the  foundry  and 
cleaning  room. 

Fact:  Foimtain  Foundry  Co.,  was  cited 
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for  silica  bearing  dust  from  f oimdry  oper- 
ations. 

Fiction:  Goehring  Meat  Co.,  Lodi, 
Calif.,  was  cited  35  times. 

Fact :  Four  items  were  cited  at  Goehr- 
ing, but  only  one  received  a  proposed 
penalty,  $30,  which  the  company  paid. 

Fiction:  An  OSHA  compUance  officer 
with  a  "superior  attitude"  inspected  Ace 
Cabinet  Co.,  Yuma,  Ariz. 

Fact:  No  OSHA  compliance  officer  has 
ever  inspected  Ace  Cabinet  Co.,  although 
it  was  determined  that  a  State  safety 
inspector  had  once  visited  the  plant. 

Fiction:  OSHA  activity  in  connection 
with  Sedona  Roofing  Co.,  Sedona  Sheet 
Metal,  and  Cambell  Glass,  Sedona,  Ariz., 
was  described  by  "American  Opinion." 

Fact :  No  OSHA  employee  has  ever  been 
in  Sedona,  Ariz.,  in  an  official  OSHA 
capacity. 

The  92d  Congress  of  the  United  States 
passed  the  job  safety  and  health  legisla- 
tion in  1970  because  business  and  indus- 
try had  failed  to  abate  voluntarily  haz- 
ards in  the  workplace.  In  1971,  the  year 
OSHA  began  administering  the  act,  on- 
the-job  deaths  were  occurring  at  a  rate 
of  more  than  14,000  a  year;  disabUng  in- 
juries amounted  to  2.3  million  of  the 
workforce;  400,000  persons  succumbed  to 
on-the-job  illnesses.  Other  National 
Safety  Council  figures  show  that  there 
were  245  million  man-days  lost  due  to 
on-the-job  accidents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  objective  of  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  is  not 
to  "harass"  employers,  as  some  continue 
to  claim,  but  to  reduce  this  workplace 
carnage.  In  the  long  run.  I  am  convinced 
employers  will  save  a  large  portion  of  the 
estimated  $9.3  billion  that  work  accidents 
cost  each  year.  It  may  be  hard  to  per- 
suade some  that  this  is  true,  but  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  looking  objectively 
at  the  problem,  surely  must  see  that 
safer  workplaces  can  only  lead  to  savings 
in  workmen's  compensation  pajmients, 
insurance  costs,  lest  time  and  injury  pay- 
ments, legal  fees,  hospital  costs,  and  thus 
to  a  more  efficient,  dollar-producing 
operation. 

As  one  who  objects  to  journalistic  bias 
from  either  the  left  or  the  right,  I  hope 
that  editors  will  check  the  accuracy  of 
their  material  before  passing  on  rumors 
and  misinformation.  Given  the  size.  Fcope 
and  complexity  of  OSHA,  some  problems 
are  probably  Inevitable  in  Its  implemen- 
tation. Where  proven  to  be  legitimate, 
corrective  actions  have  been  and  should 
continue  to  be  taken.  My  colleagues  know 
that  as  coauthor  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970,  I  have 
felt  a  particular  responsibilitv  to  closely 
follow  its  impact.  I  was  joined  by  19 
other  Members  in  a  bipartisan  effort  to 
constructively  ease  the  burden  of  OSHA 
on  small  employers  through  on-site  con- 
sultation that  received  the  endorsement 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business  and  the  National  Small  Bus- 
iness Association.  I  will  be  reintroducing 
this  legislation  in  the  immediate  future. 
Shoddy  and  irresponsible  attacks,  how- 
ever, from  either  the  left  or  the  right 
only  serve  to  undermine  the  efifective- 
ness  of  those  who  would  seek  to  make 
OSHA  workable. 
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BLACK  LUNG  PROFITEERS 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  March  20.  1973 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gress passed  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  in  1969,  and  included  a  spe- 
cial provision  for  miners  who  are  victims 
of  pneumoconiosis,  better  known  as  black 
limg  dise£ise. 

Inasmuch  as  this  is  an  occupational 
ailment.  It  normally  would  be  covered  by 
State  workmen's  compensation  laws. 
Congress  decided  in  1969,  however,  that 
a  sudden  rash  of  claims,  resulting  from 
the  new  regulations,  would  cause  finan- 
cial hardship  for  some  States.  To  avert 
this,  the  Federal  Government  assumed 
the  liability  for  the  first  3  years,  that  is, 
through  1972. 

The  States  were  supposed  to  set  up 
their  workmen's  compensation  accounts 
during  those  3  years,  but  not  many  of 
them  did;  and  so  the  Congress  voted  last 
year  to  extend  the  Federal  liability  for  1 
more  year;  and  one  of  the  eariy  bills  in 
the  current  session  asks  for  an  extension 
of  2  more  years. 

By  extending  these  Federal  payments, 
we  are  not  doing  the  ailing  miners  any 
favors.  They  are  entitled  to  their  pay- 
ments, whether  from  the  State  or  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  real  beneficiaries  of  this  Federal 
unselfishness  are  the  coal  mine  owners, 
who  are  saving  several  million  dollars  a 
year  in  workmen's  compensation  pre- 
miums while  the  taxpayers  strive  to  con- 
tribute enough  to  make  our  budgetary 
ends  meet. 

In  Kentucky,  this  has  had  an  interest- 
ing side  effect.  Kentucky  does  provide 
limited  compensation  for  victims  of 
black  lung  disease.  Permit  me  to  quote 
the  lead  paragraphs  of  a  story  by  Kyle 
Vance,  which  appeared  In  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  for  March  4,  1973: 

About  $6  million  in  Federal  money  was 
used  last  year  to  pay  Kentucky  attorneys 
for  collecting  State  workmen's  compensation 
benefits  for  black  lung  clients. 

Eleven  attorneys  received  $3.8  million  of 
the  total,  with  State  Senator  Kelsey  P^lend, 
PlkevUle  Democrat,  receiving  $1,008,960. 

Since  the  Kentucky  black  lung  program 
was  started  In  1960,  State  officials  estimate 
that  attorneys  have  received  $10  million 
to  $12  million,  most  of  It  from  Federal  tax 
money . . . 

Mr.  Vance  listed  the  11  attorneys  who 
have  an  obvious  interest  in  continuing 
the  Federal  payments  for  black  lung 
disease.  The  three  leaders  among  these 
lawyers,  according  to  Mr.  Vance's  story, 
are  State  Senator  Friend,  $1,008,950  in 
fees  m  1972;  G.  C.  Perry,  $810,058;  and 
W.  W.  Burchett.  $585,118. 

They  come  from  respectively.  Pike- 
ville,  Paintsville,  and  Prestonsburg;  all  of 
which  are  in  Kentucky's  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District.  It  is  only  by  coinci- 
dence. I  am  sure,  that  the  sponsor  of 
the  bill  to  extend  the  Federal  benef- 
icence, first,  for  1  year  and  now  for  2 
more,  is  the  Representative  from  the 
Seventh  District,  Chairman  Carl  Per- 
kins of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee 
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Mr.  Vance's  complete  storfcr  follows: 
Black    Luno:     Kintucky    An  obnets 

Millions   Fob   Collectino   ^ENEnTS 

Them  Clients 

(By  Kyle  Vance) 

Pranktobt,  Kt. — About  $6 
eral  money  was  used  last  year 
tucky   attorneys  for   collecting 
men's  compensation  beneflts 
clients. 

Eleven  attorneys  received  $; 
the    total,    with    State    Sen. 
PlkevlUe  Democrat,  receiving 

Since   the  Kentucky   black 
was  started  In   1960,  state  ofBo 
that  attorneys  have  received  J 10 
$12    million,    most   of    It   fron, 
money  authorized  by  regulatlans 
tered  under  the  Social  Securlt ' 

Actually,  the  federal  money 
pay  a  black  lung  client  for  mcjney 
from  an  award  by  the  state  tp 
his  attorney.  The  attorney  fee 
from  $4,760  to  $5,100  for  eact 

"We  treat  the  attorney  fee 
penses  as  money  the  miner  d)dn'l 
said  an  official  of  the  Atlanta 
of  the  Social  Security  Admlnlstjratlon 
which    administers    the    federi 
program. 

Specifically,  the  lawyer 
this: 

Through  the  attorney's  wor^ 
may  be  awarded  the  maximum 
425  weeks  under  the  state's 
gram. 

The  attorney  Is  entitled  to 
per  cent  of  the  award,  and   li 
from  the  last   113  weeks  of  ttie 
425-week  benefit  period,  leavlni 
312  weeks  of  state  benefits. 

Since  a  federal  black  lung 
a  maximum  $81  a  week  for  1 
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takes  over  the  full  payment  of 
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money  already  awarded  the 
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Federal  money  isn't  paid 
attorney,  but  the  effect  is  the 
were. 

Friend  emphasized  this  in 
view  by  saying : 

"Every  penny  has  come  or 
a   round-about    way.    from 
The  miners  who  won  claims 
cent  for  legal  services  and 

The  federal  subsidy  will  enf 
Kentucky   law    becomes 
July  1  imless  added  time  Is 
plement  it.  The  new  law 
tucky  program   to   meet 
including  a  maximum  award 
for  lUe. 

"There  will  be  no  way  we  can 
the  Kentucky  program  when 
new  law  started."  Don  Skaggs, 
regional   representative  from 
"No  federal  money  will  be 

He  was  speaking  of  new 
others   said   federal 
Older  cases  will  be  kept  until 
out  by  death  of  claimants  and 
and  untU  their  dependents 
Pull  state  payments  will  be 
claims  approved  after  the 
effective. 

Payments  for  older  claims 
the  present  levels  and  time 
federal  program  will  continue 
the  awards. 

Tet  to  be  determined  is  ho\#  or  how  much 
attorneys  will  be  paid  under  the  new  state 
law.  They  remam  eligible  foi  12  to  20  per 
cent  of  the  claimant's  awar^,   a  provision 
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that  could  skyrocket  their  black  lung  in- 
come to  even  greater  heights,  but  there  has 
been  some  Indication  the  percentage  might 
be  changed. 

Statisticians  concerned  with  the  program 
already  have  figured  that  In  some  cases  an 
attorney  awarded  the  full  20  per  cent  award 
for  serving  a  claimant  with  long  life  expect- 
ancy could  be  eligible  for  more  than  $21,000 
for  one  case. 

PROGRAM    HAS    BEEN    ESCALATED 

The  state's  black  lung  program  has  been 
escalated,  both  in  awards  to  claimants  and 
in  attorney  fees,  since  1969,  maximum  awards 
Jumped  from  $49  a  week  in  1969  to  $62  in 
1970,  to  $56  in  1971,  and  on  up  to  $60  in  1972. 
Attracted  by  the  Income  potential,  a  larger 
number  of  attorneys  have  been  filing  a 
greater  number  of  claims. 

Robert  D.  Hawkins,  chief  counsel  for  the 
Labor  Department's  Special  Fund — clearing 
house  for  all  money  paid  in  workmen's  com- 
pensation benefits  for  occupational  diseases — 
said  no  projection  has  been  made  on  "how 
high  we  will  go"  when  payments  are  started 
under  the  higher,  longer  rates  of  the  new 
law. 

"It  should  be  reasonable  to  assume  that  an 
attorney  who  made  $1  million  last  year  from 
black  lung  cases  vrill  make  $2  million  next 
year,"  he  said. 

Friend  was  not  alone  in  collecting  high 
fees  last  year.  Q.  C.  Perry  III,  of  Palntsvllle, 
received  more  than  $800,000.  W.  W.  Burchett, 
of  Prestonsburg,  was  third  among  Kentucky 
attorneys  with  about  $585,000  in  black  Iting 
fees.  Eight  other  attorneys  went  over 
$100,000. 

Friend's  total  fee  award  of  $1,008,950,  as 
compiled  from  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board  meeting  minutes  of  1972  compares 
with  $500,741  he  was  awarded  in  1971  for 
hamdllng  black  lung  claims. 

Perry's  Jump  was  from  $550,000  in  1971  to 
$810,058.  Burchett  gained  from  $350,000  In 
1971  to  $585,118  in  1972. 

HIGH  PAID  ATTORNEYS  LISTED 

Here  is  a  list  of  other  attorneys  who  re- 
ceived more  than  $100,000  for  their  services 
in  1972,  all  of  it  presumably  involving  black 
lung  claims  since  a  coal  company  and  the 
Special  F\ind  were  named  defendants  in  each 
case: 

Cawood  Smith,  Harlan.  $298,500. 

Lester  Burns,  Somerset,  $233,000. 

Eugene  Ooss  and'  Karl  Forester,  Harlan, 
$217,000. 

Earl  Cole,  Barbourvllle,  $198,000. 

Neville  Smith,  Manchester,  $145,000. 

Denver  Adams,  Hyden,  $130,000. 

Grant  Knuckles,  PinevUle,  $127,000. 

Cletus  Marlcle,  Manchester,  $119,500. 

State  records  do  not  Indicate  Instances  In 
which  an  attorney  shared  his  fees  with  oth- 
ers. Some  have  partners  and  others  employ 
attorney  helpers  on  a  salaried  basis. 

The  Board,  which  ordinarily  meets  in  closed 
session,  permitted  this  reporter  to  sit  in  on 
a  recent  meeting.  It  was.  board  members  said, 
a  routine  meeting  in  which  the  five  members 
read  their  findings  and  conclusions  reached 
In  an  examination  of  case  files  in  their  home 
law  offices. 

Unless  there  was  a  question  from  Chairman 
Shelby  Denton  of  Owensboro  or  by  J.  Keller 
Whltaker,  director  of  the  board,  the  findings 
and  conclusions  were  accepted. 

Members  of  the  board,  besides  Denton, 
are:  Olenn  L.  Schilling,  Louisville:  Alfred 
Naff,  HopkinsvlUe;  Clyde  Mulllns,  Elkhorn 
City,  and  George  Simpson,  Sturgis. 

The  members,  as  a  group,  said  they  would 
like  to  have  corrected  an  impression  that 
they  automatically  award  attorney  fees  of 
20  percent  in  contested  black  lung  cases. 
They  said  they  do  not. 

Schilling  said  he  recently  considered  a 
claim  that  involved  17  medical  examinations 
and  doctors'  depositions,  and  that  a  balanc- 
ing of  the  testimony  convinced  him  the 
claim  should  be  disallowed.  The  evidence  In- 
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dlcated  to  him,  he  said,  that  the  claimant's 
disability  was  a  heart  condition  and  not 
black  lung. 

Naff  said  that  be  had  a  case  that  Included 
36  depositions  frcnn  doctors,  nine  supporting 
the  black  lung  claim  and  17  not  supporting 
It.  The  claim  was  denied,  he  said. 

In  cases  such  as  those,  Chairman  Dentoa 
said,  all  money  and  time  used  to  seek  the 
benefits  are  loet,  both  to  the  claimant  and 
hla  attorney.  The  attorney  may  be  the  big- 
gest loser,  because  many  reportedly  stand 
good  for  claimants'  expenses  and  expect  re- 
payment when  the  claimants  are  later  reim- 
bursed by  the  state.  The  state  awards  ex- 
penses, attorney  fees  and  benefits  only  la 
cases  that  are  won. 


BROWN    LEADS    EFFORT    TO    PRO- 
TECT STEELWORKERS'  JOBS 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CALlrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  20.  1973 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  a  few  moments  today  to  speak 
about  the  effort  which  a  colleague  is 
making  to  protect  the  jobs  of  his  constit- 
uents. 

How  can  the  United  States  protect  the 
jobs  of  California's  steelworkers  from 
the  threat  posed  by  increasing  imports 
of  foreign  steel  products  on  the  west 
coast,  without  imposing  restrictive  im- 
port duties? 

This  was  one  of  the  first  problems 
facing  Congressman  George  Brown 
when  he  came  to  Washington  this  year. 
Many  citizens  of  the  38th  Congressional 
District  work  for  Kaiser  Steel  in  Fon- 
tana,  which  has  been  particularly  hard 
hit  by  the  rising  percentage  of  the 
domestic  steel  market  penetrated  by  for- 
eign manufacturers;  36  percent  of  all 
steel  products  sold  in  the  Far  West  are 
now  imported,  as  compared  with  the  na- 
tional average  of  16  percent. 

Brown  did  not  see  restrictive  import 
duties  as  the  answer,  since  such  tariffs 
tend  to  provoke  retaliatory  tariffs  by  for- 
eign governments  against  American 
products,  endangering  the  jobs  of  other 
U.S.  workers. 

Congressman  Brown  sent  a  letter — co- 
signed  by  Congressman  Jerry  Pettis, 
who  shared  his  concern — to  each  of  the 
79  other  western  Congressmen,  explain- 
ing the  problem  and  inviting  them  to 
join  in  an  effort  to  find  a  solution.  He 
began  to  insert  material  about  the  prob- 
lem into  the  Congressional  Record.  And 
when  enough  interest  had  developed,  a 
luncheon  meeting  was  scheduled  for 
April  3,  at  which  George  Brown,  Jerry 
Pettis,  and  several  other  Members  of 
Congress  will  get  together  in  the  Capitol 
with  key  administration  officials  to  ex- 
plore various  possible  means  of  correct- 
ing the  present  geographic  imbalance  in 
imports. 

Congressman  Brown  feels  that  modi- 
fying the  voluntary  restraint  program, 
first  worked  out  between  the  United 
States  and  some  foreign  manufacturers 
in  1969,  offers  the  best  hope  for  protect- 
ing our  domestic  steelworkers"  jobs.  The 
April  meeting  will  reveal  whether  Con- 
gressman Brown  can  gain  support  for 
his  proposals. 
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LAST  CHANCE  FOR  THE  AMERICAN 
WOLF 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF    VIRGINIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  20,  1973 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  26,  Jethro,  a  full-grown  Ca- 
nadian wolf,  visited  Capitol  Hill  with  his 
owner,  Mr.  John  Harris,  to  help  publicize 
the  plight  of  endangered  species.  A  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues  had  the  opportunity 
to  meet  Jethro,  and  several  are  planning 
to  cosponsor  the  bills  I  have  introduced 
for  the  protection  of  such  animals.  House 
Joint  Resolution  119,  KR.  1271,  and  H.R. 
1272. 

In  the  February  1973,  issue  of  Envi- 
ronmental Quality,  there  was  an  excel- 
lent article  by  Mr.  Lewis  Regenstein, 
Washington  director  of  the  Fund  for  Ani- 
mals, Inc.  I  am  taking  this  opportunity 
to  share  Mr.  Regenstein's  thoughts  with 
my  colleagues : 

Last  Chance  for  the  American  Wolp 
(By  Lewis  Regenstein) 

The  wolf — one  of  nature's  most  interesting 
creatures — may  be  facing  its  final  struggle. 
If  the  wolf  Is  to  be  saved  In  North  America, 
it  will  have  to  be  done  quickly;  for  many  of 
the  remaining  population  stocks  are  being 
rq>ldly  and  Intentionally  extirpated.  Only 
a  sustained  and  effective  public  outcry  can 
save  the  few  that  remain  on  this  continent. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand'  why  man  has 
waged  such  a  remorseless  war  on  these  unique 
and  valuable  creatures.  Wolves  play  a 
vital  role  In  maintaining  nature's  balance 
and  in  keeping  herds  of  deer,  elk,  and  mooee 
at  desirable  population  levels.  By  preying 
mainly  on  the  very  old  and  young,  the  sick, 
and  the  lame,  they  eliminate  excess  animals 
from  the  herd.  This  Insures  that  the  fwage 
and  food  supply  is  not  exhausted,  which 
could  result  In  the  death  of  the  entire  herd. 
Wolves  also  help  prevent  large  scale  dle-offs 
from  starvation  by  keeping  ungtilates  (hooved 
animals)  on  the  move  in  winter;  and  by  re- 
moving diseased  animals  wolves  keep  the 
herds  healthy  and  prevent  epidemics.  Another 
Important  function  is  in  removing  the  un- 
wary and  less  intelligent  animals.  By  culimg 
out  these  biologically  Inferior  individuals, 
weaves  are  thought  to  be  a  significant  factor 
in  the  evolution  of  a  healthy  ungulate  popu- 
lation. 

Moreover,  wolves  are  highly  evolved  ani- 
mals with  a  complex  and  orderly  social  struc- 
ture. The  famous  "howl"  of  the  wolf  consists 
of  intricate  rhythmical  sounds  that  can  ac- 
curately be  described  as  musical.  Naturalist 
Aldo  Leopold  has  described  this  eerie  cry  as : 

A  deep  chesty  bawl  that  echoes  from  rim- 
rock  to  rlmrock,  rolls  down  the  mountain, 
and  fades  Into  the  far  blackness  of  the 
night.  It  is  an  outbust  of  wild  defiant  sor- 
row, and  of  contempt  for  all  the  adversities 
of  the  world.  Studies  of  wolf  packs  in  Can- 
ada's Algonquin  Park,  Ontario,  indicates 
that  wolves  howl  when  they  are  separated 
from  the  herd,  when  they  want  to  reconvene 
the  pack,  and  when  their  pups  die.  They 
also  howl  in  "loneliness"  when  left  alone  in 
a  cage. 

According  to  Gordon  Heber,  who  has  stud- 
led  wolves  in  Alaska,  a  pack  of  wolves  Is  "a 
highly  organized,  well  disciplined  group  of 
related  Individuals  or  family  units,  all  work- 
ing together  In  a  remarkably  amiable,  effi- 
cient manner."  Each  member  of  the  pack 
•taows  and  accepts  Its  rank  in  this  strict 
dominance  hierarchy.  The  pack  leader,  ot 
"alpha"  male,  is  usually  the  strongest,  smart- 
est, and  most  experienced  member  of  the 
herd;  and  he  exercises  unquestioned  author- 
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Ity  over  It.  It  Is  the  alpha  male  that  generally 
sires  the  young,  thus  perpetuating  nature's 
law  of  natural  selection  and  survival  of  the 
fittest. 

The  second-ranking,  or  "beta"  male,  di- 
rects moet  of  the  herd's  routine  activities. 
The  beta  male  also  acts  as  a  "husband  and 
father"  to  a  breeding  female,  helping  her 
with  "whelping  duties"  and  in  rearing  the 
young.  After  the  pups  are  weaned,  they  are 
occasionally  turned  over  to  others  of  the 
pack  for  pup-tending  duties.  According  to 
Haber,  the  mother  will  even  "letLve  the  pups 
with  a  babysitter  and  light-heartedly  trot 
off  with  the  other  adults  for  a  filng  on  the 
nightly  hunt."  He  concludes. 

"In  many  ways,  the  social  organization 
of  wolves  Is  almost  Identical  to  what  anthro- 
pologists have  pieced  together  as  the  social 
organization  of  early  man,  or  even  that  of 
some  primitive  hunter-gatherer  societies  of 
today:  the  well-defined  dominance  order 
and  disciplined  manner  in  which  duties  are 
assigned  and  carried  out;  the  presence  of  dif- 
ferent generations  of  the  same  family  living 
together;  the  prolonged  dependency  of  the 
young;  the  group  effort  in  raising  and  train- 
ing them;  the  cooperative  effort  of  many  In- 
dividuals In  hunting  large  prey  .  .  ." 

Th  social  life  of  wolves  has  an  additional 
relevance  to  man.  It  is  theorized  that  most 
dogs  are  the  evolutionary  product  of  a  small 
variety  of  wolf  probably  domesticated  about 
12,000  years  ago  in  the  Near  East.  Submis- 
sion Is  a  basic  part  of  wolf  behavior,  with 
each  member  of  the  herd,  except  the  alpha 
male  and  female,  frequently  exhibiting  it. 
It  is  thus  conceivable  that  this  submission 
instinct  has  made  It  possible  for  man  to 
domesticate  the  wolf,  with  the  dog's  master 
replacing  the  alpha  male. 

WOLVIS   DO    NOT    ATTACK    MAN 

Moreover,  contrary  to  legends  perpetuated 
by  such  fairy  tales  as  "Little  Red  Riding 
Hood"  and  "The  Three  Little  Pigs."  wolves 
do  not  attack  humans,  but  avoid  them  when- 
ever possible.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
single  documented  case  of  a  healthy  wolf 
ever  attacking  a  htunan  without  provocation 
In  North  America. 

Yet,  probably  no  animal  has  been  so  uni- 
versally persecuted,  so  Intensely,  for  so  long 
a  period  of  time,  and  with  less  Justification, 
as  the  wolf.  According  to  Elmer  Shaw  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  bounties  on  wolves  have 
been  in  existence  for  at  least  27  centuries. 
The  early  Greeks  paid  bounties  on  wolves: 
and  Plutarch's  Lives  refers  to  drachmas  paid 
by  the  ancient  Romans  for  dead  wolves  (5 
drachmas  for  a  male.  1  for  a  female) . 

When  the  first  American  colonists  began 
settling  in  New  England,  wolf  bouhties  were 
quickly  Instituted.  Massachusetts  apparent- 
ly adopted  the  first  bounty  system  in  the 
New  World  In  1630,  and  two  years  later  Vir- 
ginia followed  suit. 

In  Europe,  the  wolf  fared  no  better.  It 
was  killed  off  In  Great  Britain  by  the  18th 
century,  and  Is  now  extinct  throughout  most 
of  Europe. 

Today,  in  the  United  States,  probably  less 
than  100  grey  wolves  remain  in  the  wild 
outside  of  Minnesota  and  Alaska:  20-30  on 
Isle  Royale,  Michigan;  perhaps  one  or  two 
do2en  in  the  northern  peninsula  of  Michi- 
gan; and  an  undetermined  number  In  Yel- 
lowstone Park.  Idaho.  Montana,  and  Wy- 
oming. All  of  the  wolf  populations  In  the 
United  States  are  threatened  to  some  degree. 

HTTNTING  BT  AIRPLANE 

Alaska,  with  a  wolf  population  of  from 
2500-5000.  contains  by  far  the  largest  num- 
ber of  wolves  in  the  United  States.  But  Alas- 
ka's attitude  towards  wildlife  does  not  bode 
well  for  these  rapidly  disappearing  animals. 

The  wolves  of  Alaska  face  a  constant  threat 
from  hunters  and  fur  traders.  The  traditional 
way  of  hunting  wolves  in  Alaska  has  been  by 
airplane.  Airborne  hunters  with  shotguns  fire 
Into  the  herds  Indiscriminately,  killing  some 
and  wounding  many  others  which  are  crip- 
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pled  for  life  or  die  a  slow  and  agonizing  death. 
Between  1967-69,  approximately  3500  wolves 
were  killed  In  Alaska.  In  one  fiscal  year — 
1967-68 — Alaska  paid  bounties  on  1711 
wolves,  718  of  which  were  killed  from  air- 
planes. Some  areas  stUl  pay  bounties  on 
wolves,  but  most  bounties  have  been  elimi- 
nated. 

Although  Congress  in  1971  passed  a  bill  os- 
tensibly prohibiting  the  hunting  of  animals 
by  airplane,  loopholes  In  the  act,  combined 
with  the  state's  intransigence,  permitted  aer- 
ial hunting  of  wolves  to  continue  as  usual. 
Recently,  however,  conservationists  have  been 
encouraged  by  the  appointment  of  Jim 
Brooks  as  Alaska's  new  Conunissloner  of  Fish 
and  Game.  Brooks  has  indicated  that  the  is- 
suance of  airplane  hunting  permits  will  be 
curtaUed  or  eliminated;  but  the  situation  re- 
mains unclear,  since  the  Governor,  WUliam 
A.  Eagan,  and  a  Departmental  board  can 
overrule  Brooks'  decision.  Moreover,  illegal 
airplane  hunting  will  imdoubtedly  persist,  as 
well  as  the  legal  hunting  by  snowmobile  and 
conventional  "sporting"  methods. 

The  wolves  of  Minnesota  constitute  the 
last  viable  population  stock  of  gray  wolves 
in  the  lower  48  states.  But  these  critically 
threatened  animals  are  facing  mounting  pres- 
sure from  hunters,  trappers,  cattle  ranchers, 
and  state  and  Federal  "game  managers." 
Most  estimates  place  Minnesota's  wolf  pop- 
ulation at  a  maximum  of  about  300,  although 
the  state  game  authorities  place  it  consider- 
ably higher,  at  between  500-1000.  Even  so, 
the  state  is  currently  working  to  implement 
a  Federally  approved  "management"  plan, 
the  goal  of  which  is  to  provide  "an  annual 
take  of  150-200  wolves."  Under  this  plan, 
there  would  be  a  6  month  season  for  hunting 
and  trapping,  with  a  limit  of  10  wolves  for 
residents,  3  for  non-residents,  in  the  "op>en" 
areas.  In  other  areas,  wolves  may  be  taken 
without  limit,  seemingly  because  of  pressure 
from  livestock  raisers.  Needless  to  say,  "a 
continuing  program  of  directed  predator  con- 
trol" will  be  in  effect,  and  farmers  "may  take 
wolves  doing  damage  to  domestic  animals  on 
such  lands  without  license  at  any  time."  The 
hunting  regulations  apply  to  all  persons  18 
j'ears  or  older;  and  allowed  methods  will  in- 
clude dog  teams,  rifles,  shotguns,  and  even 
bows  and  arrows.  Under  the  heading  "Har- 
vest Goals,"  the  plan  states  that  "emphasis 
in  harvesting  wolves  should  be  upon  their 
trophy  value  for  sport  hunting  and  trap- 
ping." 

SLOW    ROAO    TO    EXTINCTION 

This  plan  has  been  defended  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  establish  a  2.350  square 
mUe  wolf  sanctuary  In  northeastern  Minne- 
sota. Moreover,  in  some  ways  it  does  repre- 
sent an  improvement  over  the  present  situa- 
tion, in  which  wolves  may  be  killed  year 
around  without  limit  except  in  the  Superior 
National  Forest.  Nevertheless,  the  proposal 
would  not  provide  adequate  protection  to 
these  wolves,  and  appears  to  represent  merely 
a  slower  road  to  extinction  for  most  of  these 
unfortunate  creatures. 

The  proposed  plan  is  signed  and  endorsed 
by  Robert  L.  Herbst,  Commissioner  of  the 
Minnesota  Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota:  Travis  S.  Roberts.  Re- 
gional Director.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife,  U.S.  Department  of  Interior:  and 
Harold  E.  Anderson.  Forest  Supervisor.  Su- 
perior National  Forest,  U.S.  Forest  Service.  In 
a  12  September  1972  press  release,  Herbst 
announced  that  the  plan  would  be  recom- 
mended to  the  1973  Minnesota  legislature, 
with  the  hope  that  it  could  be  "activated  as 
soon  as  possible  following  legislative  ap- 
proval." Roberts,  speaking  for  the  Interior 
Department,  described  himself  as  "fully  sat- 
isfied with  the  outcome:"  and  the  Forest 
Service's  Anderson  characterized  the  plan  as 
"in  the  best  interests  of  everyone."  He  ap- 
parently was  not  Including  the  wolves. 

The  American  wolf  with  the  least  chance 
of  survival  seems  to  be  the  red  wolf  {Canis 
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Tujus,  or  Canis  niger),  which 
and  distinct  canine  species  dlffet-ent 
ways  from  the  gray  or  timber 
lup-us).  Red  wolves  are  mldw 
tween   the   gray   wolf   and   th( 
which  It  Is  often  mistaken, 
native    to    the   southeastern 
from   Texas    to   Florida,    and 
ranged  throughout  the  Ozark 
as  far  north  as  the  Ohio  Valley 
of  the  century,  It  still  inhabited 
states,    and    was    concentrate!  I 
Louisiana,    Mississippi,    and 
around    1920,    an    aggressive 
trapping  program  began,  and 
It    had    been    extirpated    from 
range.    Federal    predator 
continued  to  take  a  heavy 
maining    wolves;     and    from 
Interior     Department's     Bureali 
Fisheries    and    WUdllfe    claimeil 
killing  27,646  red  wolves.  In 
1960,  3.830   wolves  were 
late  as  1964,  2,617  were  killed. 

The    Interior    Department 
in  its  goal  of  bringing  this  anlm|a 
edge    of    extinction.    Today, 
exists  almost  exclusively  in 
in     Texas     and     Louisiana, 
200-300     animals     surviving 
Because    predator    control 
seriously    disrupted    the    wolfls 
system  and  broken  down  its  8>clai 
zatlon,  remnant  wolves  have  Id 
begun  to  mate  with  coyotes,  cr(  atlng 
animals.     Coyotes     and     hybrids 
considered  a  threat  to  the 
equal  to  that  of  human  molestation 

Ironically,  another  branch  of 
Office   of  Endangered 
been  prodded  by  conservation  gtoups 
showing  an  Interest  in  the  pligiit 
wolf.  According  to  Tom  Garrett 
the  Earth,  the  Office  has  agreed 
plan  but,  as  usual,  has  been 
ment  it  or  take  any  substantive 
Is  suspicion  that  the  Department 
control    branch — the    Division 
Services — may  l)e  exerting  pressure 
of  its  client  ranchers. 
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In  Canada,  wolves  survive  In 
bers  In  some  areas.  Although 
be  gradually   changing,   the 
tude,  like  that  of  the  U.S.  severa! 
generally  considers  wolves  to  b( 

The  Province  of  Quebec  is 
wolves  are  still  relatively 
tunately,    the   Provincial    game 
under  the  direction  of  the 
Ism.  Pish,  and  Game,  Claude 
decided  to  kill  off  a  large  num 
wolves,  in  the  mistaken  belief 
generate  more  deer  and  moose 
While  it  is  true  that  the  province 
moose  have  declined  in 
years,  the  reason  is  the  past 
combined  with  widespread  over 
which   Quebec    is   notorious, 
wolves  have  co-existed  in  balance 
prey  for  centuries,  they  are,  as 
the  blame  rather  than  the  real 
"sportsmen." 

Officials  of  the  Pish  and  Game 
In  Quebec  show  a  remarkable 
standing  of  wolf  ecology  and 
relationships.  Michel  Renaud 
slstant.  stated  In  a  recent  letter 

"Man  tends  to  seek  out  certai  i 
preference  .  .  .  The  proliferatloi 
Is  a  natural  consequence  of 
which  creates  a  need,  according 
to  control  It  In  certain  parts  of 

Gaston   Molsan,   Director  of 
ment's  Fish  and  Game  Branch, 
that  "the  control  program  Is 
duce  the  wolf  populations  In 
spots   where   white-tailed   deer 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

year  and  after  year."  Tet,  the  authorities  have 
not  even  closed  the  hunting  season  on  deer 
and  moose,  which  would  be  a  logical  first  step 
if  they  were  sincere  in  their  stated  desire  to 
protect  these  ungulates. 

From  September  to  November  1972,  hunters 
were  enticed  into  Quebec  with  the  offer  of 
a  prize  for  killing  wolves,  the  trophy  consist- 
ing of  the  Jaw  of  the  wolf  set  in  an  acrylic 
block  with  the  hunter's  name  inscribed  on 
it.  The  above  officials  now  claim  that  the 
open  season  on  wolves  did  not  result  in  any 
significant  number  being  killed.  However, 
this  contest  was  only  phase  one  of  the  wolf- 
elimination  campaign.  Phase  two  began  in 
November  and  will  last  throughout  the  win- 
ter, the  objective  being,  according  to  the 
Montreal  Gazette,  to  wipe  out  two  out  of 
every  five  wolf  packs.  During  the  winter 
period,  hundreds  of  traps  will  also  be  spread 
throughout  the  area  to  finish  the  Job  of 
"thinning  out"  the  wolf  herds.  Reportedly, 
poison  bait  may  be  used  as  well. 

Although  this  is  now  being  denied  by  the 
provincial  authorities,  the  result  of  this  "con- 
trol operation"  wiU  be  to  further  Jeopardize 
the  future  survival  of  these  hard-pressed 
animals,  while  failing  in  any  way  to  benefit 
the  herds  of  deer  and  moose.  Prompted  by 
pleas  from  television  host  Dick  Cavett,  and 
Canadian-American  Wolf  Defenders'  Presi- 
dent Araby  Colton,  letters  of  protest  have 
poured  into  Quebec.  This  appears  to'  have 
at  least  reduced  or  slowed  down  the  killing; 
but  as  of  this  writing,  the  final  status  of 
the  operation  remains  uncertain. 

WILT  CHAMBERLAIN'S   WOLF  BEDSPREAD 

Finally,  a  continuing  threat  to  wolves 
everywhere  Is  the  U.S.  and  International  fur 
industries,  whose  demands  create  a  tremen- 
dous economic  Incentive  for  the  killing  of 
these  threatened  animals.  This  season,  such 
chic  fashion  boutiques  as  Saks  Fifth  Avenue, 
Lord  &  Taylor.  Bloomlngdale's,  Jacques  and 
Georges  Kaplan  (who  gained  national  pub- 
licity by  renouncing  the  use  of  "endangered 
species") ,  and  even  Glmbel's  have  been  push- 
ing wolf-trimmed  fur  coats,  through  an  ag- 
gressive advertising  campaign  In  Esquire,  the 
New  York  Times,  and  other  leading  publica- 
tions. Basketball  star  Wilt  Chamberlain 
bought  up  a  full  year's  crop  of  wolf  pelts 
collected  by  bounty  hunters  In  Alaska.  He 
uses  them  to  cover  two  couches,  and  as  a  rug 
and  bedspread. 

Even  the  Defense  Department  got  into  the 
act  this  year  when  its  Defense  Supply  Agency 
(DSA)  issued  orders  for  368,782  winter  parkas 
trimmed  with  wolf  fur.  It  was  estimated  that 
to  fill  such  an  order  would  have  required  at 
least  25.000  dead  wolves,  and  news  of  this 
incredible  blunder  caused  a  considerable 
public  outcry,  including  appearances  on  na- 
tional television  by  Cleveland  Amory,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Fund  for  Animals;  and  John 
Harris,  President  of  the  North  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Preservation  of  Predatory 
Animals,  accompanied  by  his  two  wolves, 
Clem  and  Jethro. 

Eventually,  DSA  announced  that  It  was 
reducing  Its  requirements  to  91,280  winter 
Jackets  and  would  use  coyote  pelts  Instead 
of  wolf.  DSA  proudly  stated  in  its  fact  sheet 
that  this  course  of  action  had  the  approval 
of — you  guessed  it — the  VS.  Department  of 
Interior's  Office  of  Endangered  Species.  A 
letter  was  also  produced  from  Joseph  Lln- 
duska.  Associate  Director  of  Interior's  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  stating  that — 

"The  Impact  on  wild  coyote  populations 
would  be  negligible  and  temporary  .  .  .  Re- 
moval of  18.000  coyotes  from  the  wild  might 
constitute  a  2  or  3-year  harvest  of  prime 
pelts,  but  recovery  would  be  rapid." 

SOME  SOLUTIONS 

A  partial  solution  to  the  fur  industry's 
exploitation  of  wolves  would  be  for  the  In- 
terior Department  to  fulfill  Its  responsibili- 
ties under  the  Endangered  Species  Conserva- 
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tion  Act  of  1969  and  add  the  wolf  to  its 
endangered  list.  This  would  ban  the  import 
Into  the  U.S.  of  foreign  wolf  pelts  (most  of 
which  come  from  Canada)  used  In  fur  coats 
and  fur-trimmed  Items,  thus  removing  much 
of  the  market  for  such  products.  But  the 
Interior  Department's  policy  has  traditionally 
been  to  add  an  animal  to  its  endangered  list 
only  after  Its  future  survival  has  become 
doubtful. 


NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSINESS  ASSO- 
CIATION IS  COMMENDED  FOR  ITS 
"BEAM"  PROCUREMENT  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  March  20,  1973 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Procurement  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  I  wish  to  invite  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  a  certain  program 
operated  by  the  National  Small  Business 
Association  which  is  designed  to  encour- 
age its  members  to  participate  in  Gov- 
ernment procurement. 

This  project  called  BEAM  standing  for 
"Bidders  Early  Alert  Message."  enables 
many  NSBA  members  to  obtain  timely 
notice  and  detailed  information  regard- 
ing opportunities  to  bid  on  Government 
contracts  for  goods  and  services. 

We  are  advised  that  since  the  incep- 
tion of  BEAM  in  August  1971,  thousands 
of  bid  notices  have  been  delivered  to 
more  than  100  locations  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  program  results  in 
Government  contracts  to  BEAM  par- 
ticipants now  averaging  in  value  between 
$400,000  and  $500,000  a  month. 

The  Honorable  Thomas  S.  Kleppe, 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, recently  acknowledged  the 
effectiveness  of  this  BEAM  project.  In 
awarding  a  special  citation  to  NSBA  for 
Its  efforts  Adiministrator  Kleppe  said: 

With  the  availability  of  BEAM,  small 
businessmen  throughout  the  nation  now 
have  an  opportunity  to  know  rapidly  and 
economically  what  our  government  Is  seek- 
ing in  the  way  of  goods  and  services  at  over 
2,500  buying  offices  with  contract  authority. 

In  this  connection,  I  insert  in  the 
Record  the  following  account  of  SBA's 
award  appearing  in  a  recent  issue  of 
NSBA's  publication,  the  Voice  of  Small 
Business. 

Small  Business  Administration  Honors 
NSBA 

Washington.  D.C.  January  31.  1973. — 
The  National  Small  Business  Association 
(NSB)  has  been  awarded  a  Speci-^I  Citation 
for  Its  efforts  in  promoting  the  erowth  and 
progress  of  small  business  through  Its  Bid- 
ders Earlv  Alert  Message  (BEAM)  Program 
by  the  U.S.  Small  Business  -Administration. 

SBA  Administrator  Thome's  S.  Kleppe  pre- 
sented the  an-ard  to  Jobn  Le  "Is.  NSB  Execu- 
tive Vice  President,  at  SBA's  Natlonil  Head- 
quarters in  Washington.  DC.  Mar"hnll  Par- 
ker, SBA  Asscl'-.te  Administrator  for  Pro- 
curement nni  Management  Assi?tTnce.  and 
Hermin  Director,  who  heads  BEAM,  also  par- 
ticipated In  the  award  ceremony. 

The  BEAM  Program,  a  nationwide  compu- 
terized network  which  Is  financed  without 
government  funds.  Informs  participants  of 
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available  government  contracts.  It  was  inau- 
gurated by  NSB  in  August  1971  because  Its 
members  were  Interested  in  a  low -cost  system 
that  would  alert  them  to  such  contracts  and 
provide  in  capsule  form  information  on  how 
to  bid  on  them. 

With  the  availability  of  BEAM,  small  busi- 
nessmen throughout  the  nation  now  have  an 
opportunity  to  know  rapidly  and  economi- 
cally what  their  government  is  seeking  in 
the  way  of  goods  and  services  at  over  2,500 
buying  offices  with  contract  authority. 

BEAM  has  removed  a  great  financial  and 
personnel  burden  from  the  shoulders  of  hun- 
dreds of  small  businessmen.  Most  firms  do  not 
have  the  resources,  the  personnel  to  sift 
through  the  mass  of  dally  bid  notices,  nor  the 
thousands  of  dollars  necessary  to  retain  an 
individual  Washington  representative  who 
could  alert  them  to  available  government 
procurement  contracts. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  program  only  18 
months  ago,  BEAM  participants  have  re- 
ceived over  $13  million  in  government  con- 
tracts totalling  between  $400,000  and  $500,- 
000  per  month. 

NSB  represents  over  500  different  types  of 
commerce  and  Industry,  Including  the  pro- 
fessional man.  After  receipt  of  a  BEAM  mes- 
sage, the  selling,  manufacturing,  and  serv- 
ice capabUltles  of  NSB's  thousands  of  mem- 
bers enable  them  to  bid  on  the  entire  gamut 
of  federal  and  federally-funded  state  pro- 
curement contracts.  These  encompass  foods, 
clothing,  machinery,  research  and  develop- 
ment, laimdry,  dry  cleaning,  transportation, 
decorating,  security,  maintenance,  and  lit- 
erally thousands  of  other  items. 


MANS  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 
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FREE  SPEECH  AND  THE  SUPREME 
COURT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


OF    LOinSlANA 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  20,  1973 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  3  years,  I  have  reminded  my  col- 
leagues daily  of  the  plight  of  our  prison- 
ers of  war.  Now,  for  most  of  us,  the  war 
is  over.  Yet  despite  the  cease-fire  agree- 
ment's provisions  for  the  release  of  all 
prisoners,  fewer  than  600  of  the  more 
than  1,900  men  who  were  lost  while  on 
active  duty  in  Southeast  Asia  have  been 
identified  by  the  enemy  as  alive  and  cap- 
tive. The  remaining  1.220  men  are  still 
missing  in  action. 

A  child  asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A 
mother  sisks:  "How  is  my  son?"  A  wife 
wMiders:  "Is  my  husband  alive  or  dead?" 
How  long? 

Until  those  men  are  accounted  for, 
their  families  will  continue  to  undergo 
the  special  suffering  reserved  for  the 
relatives  of  those  who  simply  disappear 
without  a  trace,  the  living  lost,  the  dead 
with  graves  unmarked.  For  their  fami- 
lies, peace  brings  no  respite  from  frus- 
tration, anxiety,  and  uncertainty.  Some 
can  look  forward  to  a  whole  lifetime 
shadowed  by  grief. 

We  must  make  every  effort  to  alleviate 
their  anguish  by  redoubling  our  search 
for  the  missing  servicemen.  Of  the  incal- 
culable debt  owed  to  them  and  their 
families,  we  can  at  least  pay  that  mini- 
mum. Until  I  am  satisfied,  therefore,  that 
we  are  meeting  our  obligation,  I  will  con- 
tinue to  ask,  "How  long?" 
CXIX 565— Part  7 
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Tuesday.  March  20.  1973 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
American  people  have  had  enough  of 
promiscuousness,  licentiousness,  and  a 
complete  breakdown  in  morality,  the 
Supreme  Court  continues  its  immoral  ef- 
forts to  prove  that  ours  is  a  society  with- 
out law. 

The  latest  decision,  which  affects  the 
University  of  Missouri,  is  a  classic  exam- 
ple of  the  Supreme  Court  shenanigans. 
Six  political  judges  have  now  misused  the 
first  amendment  so  as  to  license  as  free 
speech  language  which  was  so  foul  and 
offensive  that  the  judges  would  not  even 
allow  the  printing  of  the  utterances  in 
their  written  decision.  Instead  they  sub- 
stituted two  Initials  and  10  dashes.  Ap- 
parently, the  Highest  Court  of  our 
land  still  abides  by  a  higher  code  of  con- 
duct in  its  speech  than  it  licenses  for  the 
public  under  the  "free  speech"  misnomer. 
The  decision  goes  further  than  guar- 
anteeing the  right  to  use  repulsive  lan- 
guage as  free  speech.  The  decision  must 
be  regarded  as  a  complete  attack  against 
discipline  and  decency  so  important  to 
education.  The  Supreme  Court  has  now 
ruled  that  a  college  or  university  cannot 
establish  norms  of  conduct  which  the 
educators  feel  are  necessary  to  create  an 
environment  conducive  to  study  and 
learning.  The  majority  of  the  students 
seeking  to  improve  themselves  by  edu- 
cation have  lost  so  that  one  student  can 
run  her  dirty  mouth  and  upset  any  sem- 
blance of  respect  and  dignity. 

A  news  report  follows : 
'  [Prom  the  New  York  Times,  March  20,  1973) 
Court  Bars  Student's  Expulsion  Over 
Campus  Press  Obscenity 
(By  Warren  Weaver,  Jr.) 
Washington,  March  19. — State  university 
officials  cannot  shut  off  the  dissemination  of 
offensive  ideas  by  expelling  a  student  who  cir- 
culates them  in  print,   the   Supreme  Court 
ruled  today. 

By  a  6-to-3  vote,  the  Court  ordered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  to  reinstate  Barbara 
Susan  Paplsh,  a  32-year-old  graduate  student 
In  Journalism,  who  was  expelled  In  1969  on 
the  ground  that  she  had  not  observed  "gen- 
erally accepted  standards  of  conduct." 

Miss  Paplsh  had  distributed  on  campus 
copies  of  a  newspaper  called  Free  Press 
Underground  that  Included  a  cartoon  por- 
traying the  rape  of  Justice  and  liberty  by 
policemen  and  a  headline  with  an  obscenity. 
Neither  the  cartoon  nor  the  article,  the 
Supreme  Court  majority  held,  were  "con- 
stitutionally obscene,"  and  Miss  Paplsh  could 
not  be  expeUed  because  "the  First  Amend- 
ment leaves  no  room  for  the  operation  of  a 
dual  standards  in  the  academic  community 
with  respect  to  the  content  of  speech." 

JUDGES  IN  MAJORITT 

Voting  to  reverse  decisions  reached  by  a 
Federal  District  Court  and  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth  District  were 
Justices  WUliam  O.  Douglas.  William  J.  Bren- 
nan  Jr.,  Potter  Stewart,  Byron  R.  White, 
Thurgood  Marshall  and  Lewis  F.  Powell  Jr. 

Dissenting  were  Chief  Justice  Warren  E. 
Burger  and  Justices  Harry  A.  Blackmun  and 
WUlUm  H.  Rehnqulst. 
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Mr.  Burger  charged  that  the  majority  had 
proved  its  Inconsistency  by  using  two  Initials 
and  10  dashes  In  its  opinion  as  a  substitute 
for  "the  petitioner's  foul  language." 

The  majority  quoted  from  a  1972  Supreme 
Court  ruUng  that  "state  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  not  enclaves  immune  from  the 
sweep  of  the  First  Amendment"  and  denied 
that  the  university's  action  was  "a  nondis- 
criminatory application  of  reasonable  rules 
to  govern  conduct." 

In  his  dissent,  Mr.  Rehnqulst  said  that  Miss 
Paplsh  had  spent  six  years  as  a  graduate 
student  with  little  progress,  and  was  on  dis- 
ciplinary probation  for  distrubting  obscene 
publications  and  academic  probation  for 
"submarginal  academic  progress." 

Just  because  the  first  amendment  would 
have  prevented  any  criminal  prosecution  of 
the  student.  Justice  Rehnqulst  wrote,  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  the  university 
could  not  exercise  control  over  its  operations 
by  expelling  anyone  who  circulates  offensive 
material. 


SOCIAL  SERVICES 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  20,  1973 

Mr,  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day. March  21,  the  Democratic  Caucus 
will  consider  a  resolution  requesting  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  re- 
port out  legislation  which  will  enable 
State  and  local  governments  to  continue 
existing  programs  providing  social  serv- 
ices. 

The  need  for  this  resolution  stems 
from  proposed  regulations  issued  by  HEW 
on  February  16.  These  regulations,  if  im- 
plemented, will  all  but  destroy  countless 
programs  for  the  poor,  the  aged,  and  the 
disabled — programs  designed  to  combat 
welfare  dependency. 

I  am  enclosing  for  the  Record  a  copy 
of  the  resolution  and  commend  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  who  have  registered 
their  support.  I  hope  that  all  my  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  will  attend  the  caucus 
and  support  this  resolution. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Proposed    RESOLtmoN    on    Social    Services 
Funding  for  Consideration  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus.  March  21,  1973 
Whereas,  pursuant  to  the  authority  con- 
tataed  In  Titles  I.  X,  XIV,  XVI  and  rVa  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  programs  of  social 
services    have    been    initiated    by   state    and 
local  governments  which  have  provided  sub- 
stantial assistance  to  the  disadvantaged  and 
have   enabled  large   numbers  of  citizens  to 
successfully   remain   off    the    public    assist- 
ances roles  and, 

Wliereas.  in  the  92nd  Congress  a  ceUing 
of  $2.5  billion  was  Imposed  upon  federal  re- 
imbiursement  to  the  states  and  territories  for 
such  social  service  programs  and. 

Whereas,  at  the  same  time  a  formula  for 
apportionment  of  said  sum  among  the  states 
and  territories  was  established  which  fixes 
the  sums  to  which  each  state  is  entitled,  and 
Whereas,  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  has  now  proposed  new. 
restrictive  regulations  which  would  destroy 
many  xiseful  programs  of  social  services  and 
would  sharply  reduce  the  effectiveness  of 
others,  and  would  shift  substantial  financial 
burdens  to  state  and  local  governments,  and 
Whereas,  the  President  has  urged  that 
Congress  provide  greater  decision-making 
to  state  and  local  governments  In  the  ex- 
penditure of  federal  funds. 
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Now  therelore,  be  It  resolved  by 
cratlc  Caucus  of  the  Hoxise  of 
Uvea    that    the    Committee    on 
Means  Is  resjjectfully  requested 
rej)ort   to  the  floor  legislation   n 
enable  state  and  local  goTemmei^ts 
tinue    existing    programs   of 
subject  only  to  the  limitations 
acted  In  the  92nd  Congress. 
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BLACK  SUPPORT  FOR 
DISMANTLEMENT 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENtTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  20.  19 '3 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  any  ob- 
jective standard  the  programs  nstituted 
by  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Opi  )ortunity, 
with  certain  minor  exceptions,  have 
failed  to  perform  the  tasks  assigned  to 
them.  Rather  than  sissisting  tie  poor  to 
gain  skills,  employment,  and  Improved 
living  conditions,  OEO  has  instead  cre- 
ated a  huge  governmental  bu-eaucracy 
designed  primarily  to  stir  political  tur- 
moil and  unrest. 

The  experience  we  have  had  fe^ith  OEO 
proves  once  again  that  serious  and  com- 
plex situations  are  most  of  I  en  made 
worse  by  the  intervention  ol  govern- 
ment. Bureaucrats,  once  assigi  ed  to  the 
job  of  alleviating  poverty,  quick  y  develop 
a  vested  interest  in  not  alleviating  it. 
If  poverty  were  eliminated,  f on  example, 
so  would  the  jobs  of  poverty  fflghters. 

Recently,  the  city  of  Washir  gton  wit- 
nessed a  demonstration  of  opposition  to 
the  administration's  proposals  to  dis- 
mantle the  OfiBce  of  Econom  c  Oppor- 
timity  and  eliminate  some  of  its  more 
flagrantly  abusive  programs,  such  as 
those  relating  to  communHy  action 
agencies.  Those  who  deir  onstrated 
claimed  to  represent  the  poor,  and  more 
particularly  the  majority  of  bla  ;k  Ameri- 
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cans.  This  claim,  however,  is  totally  un- 
substantiated. Those  black  Americans 
who  are  desperately  concerned  with 
the  deteriorating  situation  in  our  inner 
cities  seek  real  solutions,  not  expensive 
Government  bureaucracies. 

One  black  voice  which  has  been  vocal 
in  its  support  for  the  dismantlement  of 
OEO  is  that  of  the  Reverend  Henry 
Mitchell  of  Chicago.  In  the  newsletter 
published  by  his  North  Star  Mission,  the 
Reverend  Mitchell  invites  any  person  or 
groups  of  persons,  black  or  white,  to  come 
into  the  Lawndale  area,  knock  on  any 
door — and  ask  the  question,  "What  has 
the  so-called  antipoverty  program  done 
to  help  you?" 

He  declares  that — 

Ninety  five  per  cent  of  the  people  wouldn't 
even  know  what  you  are  talking  about. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  knock  on 
the  door  of  any  precinct  captain,  ward 
committeeman,  or  alderman  and  ask 
them  the  question — they  would  say,  "It 
has  created  patronage  jobs  for  certain 
people  who  are  used  by  the  crooked 
political  machines  to  steal  votes  by  mis- 
using the  rights  of  the  voters — and  have 
lined  their  pockets." 

In  April  1971,  the  North  Star  Mission 
and  other  black  groups  in  Chicago  Iden- 
tified many  people  employed  by  Govern- 
ment programs  who  were  "out  on  the 
streets  hustling  votes  for  the  existing 
political  machine  in  Chicago  at  the  tax- 
payers' expense." 

Declares  the  Reverend  Mitchell: 

OEO  programs,  were  supposed  to  have  been 
designed  to  teach  people  how  to  help  them- 
selves, so  far  they  have  taught  people  how  to 
become  slaves  to  the  city  plantation,  especi- 
ally the  blacks.  We  encourage  President 
Nixon  and  Congress  to  wipe  out  all  programs 
that  have  enslaved  the  poor,  robbed  the 
taxpayers,  and  turned  many  people  Into 
thieves. 

We  have  heard  the  voices  of  black 
militants  urging  more  and  more  biu-eau- 
cratic  intervention  on  their  own  behalf. 
Now  let  us  listen  to  a  black  voice  which 
is  truly  concerned  with  Improving  condi- 
tions of  the  poor. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 

Star  News,  published  by  the  North  Star 

Mission,  of   February    1973   and  insert 

it  into  the  Record  at  this  time: 

BETTEa   Late   Than   Never 

(By  Rev.  Henry  Mitchell) 

A  handful  of  Americans  are  up  In  arms 
over  the  cut-backs  In  some  Government  pro- 
grams. 

Par  too  long  have  city  ofiBclals  been  de- 
pending upon  Federal  Government  to  solve 
the  problems  of  the  cities.  Good  leadership 
Is  indicated  by  economical  handling  of  fi- 
nances. Getting  the  most  out  of  every  doUar 
you  spend. 

Finding  Jobs  for  the  unemployed  does  not 
necessarily  mean  you  must  have  elaborate, 
air  conditioned,  wall-to-wall  carpeted  offices 
and  a  large  staff  of  over-payed,  under-worked 
individuals. 

Billions  of  dollars  spent  on  research  and 
paper  programs  could  have  been  spent  more 
wisely  on  educating  every  man,  woman  and 
child  to  become  responsible  Individuals. 

Responsible  to  their  Job. 

Responsible  to  their  home. 

Responsible  to  their  country. 

This  handful  of  people  who  are  crying 
about  the  cut -backs  are  crj-lng  about  the 
education  of  the  people  In  the  poverty  areas. 
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This  handful  of  dudes  who  are  crying  to 
keep  the  programs  going  should  answer  these 
questions.  If  the  programs  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful why  do  we  have  more  slums?  Why  do 
we  have  more  crime?  Why  do  we  have  more 
boarded  up  buildings  and  vacant  lots?  Why 
do  we  have  more  people  today  who  rather  go 
on  welfare  than  work?  Why  do  we  have  many 
people  working  just  a  few  months  then  quit- 
ting good  paying  Jobs? 

These  dudes  are  crying  that  the  country 
Is  headed  for  a  depression.  It  won't  be  the 
country  going  into  a  depression  it  will  be  the 
over-payed,  xinder-worked  employees  of  these 
programs. 

These  dudes  have  organized  an  Anti-Pov- 
erty factory  In  the  name  of  helping  the  poor 
by  robbing  the  tax-payers. 

Quite  naturally  they  will  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  keep  their  Anti-Poverty  Fac- 
tory U.S.A.  in  action. 

I  live,  eat  and  sleep  in  the  ghetto,  I'm 
raising  my  family  in  the  ghetto,  I  pastor  a 
church  In  the  ghetto,  the  North  Star  Mission 
Is  in  the  ghetto,  and  I  will  call  any  man  or 
woman  a  liar  and  prove  they  are  lying  if  they 
say  these  programs  have  helped  the  poverty 
stlcken  American. 

The  North  Star  Mission  has  been  trying  to 
educate  the  pubUc  to  the  fraud  of  Anti- 
Poverty  Factory  U.S.A.  even  before  Nixon 
was  elected  President  in  1968. 

The  North  Star  Mission  invites  any  person 
or  groups  of  persons,  black  or  white  to  come 
into  the  Lawndale  area,  knock  on  any  door 
they  BO  please  and  ask  the  question,  "What 
has  the  so-called  Anti-Poverty  program  done 
to  help  you?". 

Nlnety-flve  percent  of  the  people  wouldn't 
even  know  what  you  are  talking  about.  They 
would  stare  at  you  as  If  you  had  asked  them, 
"How  many  spits  In  a  dip  of  snuS?". 

But,  If  you  knock  on  the  door  of  any  Pre- 
cinct Captain,  Ward  Committeeman  or  Al- 
derman and  ask  them  the  question,  "What 
has  the  Anti-Poverty  program  done  for  you?", 
if  they  would  be  truthful  they  would  say,  "It 
has  created  patronage  Jobs  for  certain  people 
who  are  used  by  the  crooked  political  ma- 
chines to  steal  votes  by  misusing  the  rights 
of  the  voters  and  the  programs  have  lined 
their  pockets  with  "In  God  We  Trust"  and 
stripped  their  hearts  of  honesty. 

In  AprU  of  1971  the  North  Star  Mission 
along  with  many  other  organizations  iden- 
tified many  people  who  worked  In  the  so- 
called  Model  Cities  program  who  were  out  on 
the  street  hustling  votes  for  the  existing 
political  machine  in  Chicago  at  the  tax-pay- 
ers expense. 

One  thing  the  mass  of  Chicago  citizens 
have  experienced  since  Model  Cities  came 
into  being  is  that  ninety-eight  percent  of 
the  Model  Cities  program  hats  been  Model 
destruction. 

We  ask  no  one  to  take  our  word  for  It.  but 
we  invite  all  to  come  and  see  for  themselves. 

The  programs  were  supposed  to  have  been 
designed  to  teach  people  how  to  help  them- 
selves, so  far  they  have  taught  people  how 
to  become  slaves  to  the  city  plantation,  espe- 
cially the  blacks. 

I  constantly  see  my  Black  people  being 
used  and  mls"sed  at  the  expense  of  the  tax- 
payer by  that  black  and  white  nigger. 

The  average  black  person  can  show  respect 
for  President  Nixon  by  encouraging  local  re- 
sponsibility in  the  heme.  In  the  school,  in  the 
community  and  In  the  State. 

I  feel  that  every  home  shovild  have  home 
gover'^ment  as  long  as  that  home  govern- 
ment Is  not  Infringing  on  the  rights  of  others. 

For  hundreds  of  years  the  black  home,  the 
black  school  and  the  black  community  has 
been  run  by  irresponsible  people  in  city  halls 
t^r■>I"?hcut  the  nation. 

Every  Mayor  and  Governor  should  be  proud 
of  Preslr'ent  Nl.ion's  Revenue  Sharing  Pro- 
gram. It  will  teach  them  something  they 
have  never  been  taught  since  they  have  been 
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In  office.  It  will  teach  them  how  to  be  re - 
^wnsible  for  their  office  as  Governor  or 
Mayor  without  crying  on  the  shoulders  of 
Congress  when  they  fall  to  handle  their 
responsibilities  as  they  should. 

How  can  there  be  responsible  followers 
when  they  fall  to  provide  responsible  lead- 
ership. 

Those  officials  who  are  crying  about  the 
cut-backs  In  wasteful  programs  are  proving 
to  the  people  they  are  supposed  to  be  rep- 
resenting that  they  are  incapable  of  assum- 
ing responsibility,  like  a  two  day  old  baby 
that  cries  to  be  fed  and  changed. 

One  old  saying  that  is  very  true  Is,  "If  you 
throw  a  bone  Into  a  pack  of  dogs,  the  dog 
it  hits  is  the  one  that  barks". 

When  President  Nixon  threw  a  bone  Into 
the  wasteful  Anti-Poverty  Factory  U.S.A.  the 
ones  that  were  hit  started  all  the  barking, 
pretending  that  they  are  so  concerned  about 
the  poor.  None  of  them  that  barked  are  poor. 

If  they  are  so  concerned  about  the  welfare 
of  the  poor  we  ask  them  to  answer  these 
questions.  "What  have  they  ever  done  as  an 
individual,  completely  on  their  own,  to  help 
the  poor?". 

Have  they  given  one  child,  other  than  their 
own  a  scholarship  to  college?  Have  they  gone 
Into  the  poor  communities  and  paid  one 
family's  rent  or  bought  them  food?  Have  they 
bought  paint,  lumber  or  tools  for  one  family 
to  fix  up  their  property?  Have  they  loaned 
one  feunlly  money  to  help  renovate  their 
building?  Have  they  moved  into  the  poor 
community  to  offer  their  physical  labor,  tal- 
ents or  skills  where  ever  they  are  needed? 
Have  they  taken  one  poor  Black  or  Ap- 
palachian child  to  an  Art  or  Science  Museum 
or  to  a  Historical  monument. 

President  Nixon  has  been  receiving  in- 
formation from  the  North  Star  Mission  about 
these  wasteful  progrrams  since  he  was  first 
elected  In  1968.  If  he  would  have  done  some- 
thing then  about  these  programs  the  econ- 
omy of  our  country  would  have  been  in  much 
better  s'-'n-^e  aid  there  would  have  been  less 
thieves  today. 

It's  better  late  than  never. 

I'm  sure  you  know  this  is  not  a  political 
endorsement  but  the  facts  regarding  the 
Anti-Poverty  Factory  U.S-A. 

We  hope  President  Nixon  will  establish 
programs  to  train  people  to  become  respon- 
sible for  the  Government  Instead  of  pro-ams 
that  train  Government  to  be  responsible  for 
the  people. 

If  people  are  trained  to  become  responsi- 
ble for  their  Government  they  will  automati- 
cally become  responsible  for  their  Jobs,  their 
homes  and  their  community. 

If  there  were  programs  that  taught  peo- 
ple to  be  responsible  for  the  Government, 
In  the  next  twenty  years  nlnety-flve  percent 
of  the  problems,  that  are  destroying  America 
today  would  be  solved. 

Since  1934  the  Government  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  people.  One  thing  many 
Americans  fall  to  understand  is  that  the 
Government  Is  the  people.  If  the  American 
people  were  taught  responsibility  we  defi- 
nitely would  have  a  responsible  Government. 

In  our  schools,  our  children,  regardless  of 
race,  creed  or  color  must  be  taught  the  re- 
sponslbUlty  of  love,  regardless  to  race,  creed 
or  color. 

God  teaches  us  In  His  Holy  word  that  man 
must  make  one  step  and  He  will  make  two. 

The  have-nots  must  be  taught  to  make 
that  one  step  and  the  haves  must  be  willing 
to  help  the  have-nots  who  take  the  one  step 
to  help  themselves. 

If  big  Government  spending  and  big  Unions 
were  the  answer  to  America's  problems  then 
why  do  we  have  more  problems  In  America 
today  than  ever  before? 

The  only  thing  big  Government  spending 
does  Is  to  make  big  thieves. 

Billions  of  dollars  have  left  Washington 
D.C.  in  the  name  of  helping  the  poor.  Those 
billions   have    been   side-tracked   into  shoe 
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boxes,  gambling  casinos,  Swiss  bank  accounts 
and  used  to  help  finance  political  campaigns. 

The  reward  to  the  poor,  of  the  money  that 
has  been  allocated  to  help  them,  has  been 
to  enslave  more  of  the  poor  and  caused  the 
slum  conditions  to  grow  and  consume  more 
of  our  cities. 

We  encourage  President  Nixon  and  Con- 
gress to  wipe  out  all  programs  that  have  en- 
slaved the  poor,  robbed  the  tax-payers  and 
turned  many  people  Into  thieves. 

We  encourage  President  Nixon  and  Con- 
gress to  set  up  programs  that  wUl  encourage 
people  that  they  are  somebody,  not  because 
they  are  black,  white,  yellow  or  green  but 
because  they  are  made  In  God's  Image  after 
His  own  likeness. 

We  encourage  every  American  to  support 
any  man  In  Congress  who  will  set  up  pro- 
grams to  Instill  dignity  and  pride  In  the 
American  people  so  they  can  hold  their  beads 
high  and  say,  "I  am  somebody  because  I  have 
a  Job  and  can  support  my  family.  My  com- 
munity Is  clean  and  not  Uttered.  My  wife, 
mother,  son,  daughter  and  father  can  walk 
the  streets  without  being  robbed,  raped  or 
beaten  up  by  some  hoodlums". 

The  North  Star  Mission  believes  that  those 
who  need  help  should  get  it,  also  the  Gov- 
ernment should  continue  to  provide  pre- 
school programs  for  chUdren.  We  also  believe 
Jobs  should  be  available  to  those  who  are 
able  to  work  for  themselves,  they  should  not 
receive  welfare. 

To  all  those  who  have  been  employed  by 
the  Anti-Poverty  Factory  U.S.A.,  If  you  are 
willing  to  give  a  company  eight  hoiws  of 
work  for  eight  hours  of  pay,  we  will  seek 
employment  for  you.  Call  the  North  Star 
Mission  at  622-7610  for  an  Interview. 


CHAMBER  OP  COMMERCE  FAVORS 
JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  COL- 
LEGE STUDENTS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  20.  1973 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
interested  in  an  excellent  statement  thnt 
affects  college  students.  Arch  Booth,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  spoke 
out  with  sound  logic  on  the  effect  of 
minimum  wage  on  college  student  em- 
ployment. As  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
work  my  way  through  college,  I  hope 
that  many  of  our  present  generation  will 
have  the  same  opportunity. 

Five  million  individuals  in  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  received  the  message  of 
Arch  Booth.  I  would  like  for  my  collea- 
gues to  also  read  this  expression  from 
the  representative  voice  of  the  chamber 
as  it  also  affects  your  own  commimity. 
The  following  is  Booth's  statement : 
Statement  by  Arch  Booth 

I  notice  that  some  outfit  calling  Itself  "the 
National  Student  Lobby"  is  reported  to  have 
proposed  a  boycott  of  McDonald's.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  president  of  that  company  has 
supported  legislation  to  set  a  lower  federal 
minimum  wage  for  young  people. 

Sounds  logical,  right?  If  you  want  to  help 
students,  you  demand  that  they  get  the 
same  rate  of  pay  as  anyone  else,  right?  No. 
wrong.  With  friends  like  that,  students  don't 
need  any  enemies. 

The  fact  !s.  raising  the  minimum  wage  to 
$2,  as  Is  being  discussed  in  Congress — with- 
out an  exemption,  or  lower  rate  for  students 
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and  the  young — would  have  these  effects:  1. 
Wholesale  elimination  of  student  Jobs.  2. 
Increases  In  college  tuition  costs.  3.  Reduc- 
tion or  elimination  of  many  campus  serv- 
ices. 

,  SOME     EXAMPLES 

Take  Michigan  State  University  as  an  ex- 
ample. For  the  1971-72  school  year,  Michi- 
gan employed  7,000  students  at  a  minimum 
wage  rate  of  $1.60  an  hour.  If  the  minimum 
were  hiked  to  t2  an  hour,  with  no  exemption 
for  students,  the  University's  costs  would  in- 
crease by  $2,475,000.  Some  other  examples: 
Brlgham  Young  University,  $1,378,000;  Okla- 
homa State,  $2,121,600:  Illinois  State.  $1,308,- 
320:  University  of  Iowa,  $1,591,200,  and  so  on. 

Where  would  a  hard-pressed  school  get 
this  kind  of  money?  The  answer  Is.  it 
wouldn't.  Tuition  might  be  raised  a  little. 
Some  money  might  be  squeezed  out  of  the 
state  or  federal  governments.  But  most  of 
that  potential  increase  would  have  to  be  ab- 
sorbed by  a  reduction  of  student  Jobs. 

Obviously,  the  students  who  need  the  Jobs 
would  suffer.  So  would  other  students,  be- 
cause many  of  the  services  that  were  made 
possible  by  the  use  of  part-time  student  help 
would  have  to  be  eliminated.  Cafeteria  and 
dorm  service  would  decrease,  libraries  and 
snack  shops  would  cut  their  hours  of  opera- 
tion, maintenance  of  grounds  and  buildings 
would  decline,  secretarial  service  and  re- 
search assistance  would  be  cut  back. 

How  do  we  know  these  things  would  come 
to  pass?  Because  they  have  already  happened 
at  educational  institutions  in  major  metro- 
polita.i  areas,  where  comjjetltlon — not  legis- 
lation— keeps  wase  rates  well  above  the  min- 
imum. 

In  a  big  metropolitan  area  there  Is  at  least 
a  good  possibility  that  students  who  need 
Jobs  win  be  able  to  find  them  somewhere.  But 
what  about  small  towns,  where  the  college  Is 
the  major  employer? 

The  outlook  would  be  even  more  grim  for 
the  high  school  student  or  the  school  drop- 
out. This  group  already  suffers  a  very  high 
rate  of  unemployment.  Things  would  get 
worse  without  a  "youth  differential"  in  any 
new  minimum  wage  legislation. 

A    POLrnCAL    GESTUHE 

Raising  the  pay  of  those  at  the  bottom  of 
the  income  ladder  by  Congressional  decree 
always  sounds  so  warm  hearted  that  it's 
difficult  for  people  to  see  the  real  danger  in 
It.  If  the  new  minimum  wage  Is  below  the 
rate  already  prevailing  in  the  marketplace, 
then  it  does  no  harm — It's  Just  a  gesture. 
But  If  the  legal  minimum  is  substantially 
higher  than  the  prevailing  wage  rate;  If,  In 
other  words,  the  rate  is  set  higher  than  the 
labor  is  worth  to  an  employer,  then  the  in- 
evitable result  is  the  elimination  of  Jobs. 

Congress  may  establish  a  minimum  wage 
rate,  but  It  does  not  provide  the  money  to 
pay  It.  Seldom  are  the  pernicious  effects  of 
this  political  gambit  as  clear  as  they  are  in 
the  case  of  student  Jobs  at  our  colleges  and 
universities. 


FREEDOM  FOR  IRAQI  JEWS 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  20,  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
plight  of  Soviet  Jewish  people  has  be- 
come a  grave  concern  to  millions  of 
Americans  in  recent  years.  However,  the 
persecution  of  Jews  living  in  Iraq  is  also 
alarming  and  distressing.  The  Jewish 
Community  of  Iraq,  estimated  to  be 
in  the  area  of  500  persons,  lives  in  an 
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atmosphere  of  fear.  Frequenjt  political 
executions  and  imprisonment^  are  grad- 
ually killing  Iraqi  Jews. 

The  Iraqi  Government 
reversed    an    earlier   position 
Jews    to    emigrate,    and    haii 
tightened  emigration 
few  allowed  to  leave  are 
take  minimal  possessions  witli 

The  emigration  of  the 
Community  will  obviously  not 
country's  economy.  There  are 
reasons  for  the  Iraqi 
vent  these  people  from 
Jews  of  Iraq  are  not  asking 
rights  back ;  they  do  not  want 
fiscated  property  back.  All 
permission  to  leave  the 
has  persecuted  them. 

I  urge  the  Iraqi  Governmerjt 
two  reasonable  requests   to 
people.  First,  those  Jews 
igrate  should  be  allowed  to  do 
diately,   with   an  adequate 
personal   property ;    and 
Jews  who  choose  to  stay  in 
be  permitted  to  live  in 
treated  in  the  same  manner 
same  rights  and  privileges  w 
Iraqi  citizens  presentlv  enjoy. 

I  have  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Iraq,  His  Excellency  Maj.  Gen 
Bakr.  asking  him  to  describe 
situation  of  the  Jews  in 
respond   to  allegations 
mistreatment  of  Jewish  Iraqis, 
lowing  is  the  text  of  that  letter 
House  of  Re: 

Februari  26, 1973. 
His  Excellency  Major  General  AhJ«ed  Hasan 

al-Bakr. 
President,   The  Republic  of  /raq|  Baghdad, 
Iraq. 
Dear  Mr.  President:  Over  the 
weeks,    certain    allegations 
ml3;reatment  of  Jews  In  Iraq 
my  attention,  and  I  find  them 
ing.  Therefore.  I  would  apprec 
sponse  to  the  following  questions : 

1.  What  are  the  present 
the  below  listed  Individuals?  Are 
If  not,  what  caused  their  deaths? 
these    people    under    arrest?    If 
charges   have    been   brought,   and 
the  dates  of  trial?  Have  any  of 
viduals  been  convicted  of  a 
If  so.  what  offense? 

Yaacov  Abdul  Aziz. 

Ezrft  Khazam. 

Azurl  Shamash. 

Shaul  Shamash.  « 

Shaul  Rejwan. 

Yaacov  Rejwan. 

Ezra  Abu  Daud. 

Sellm  Sadka. 

Majl  Sltiat. 

Ezra  Shemtov. 

2.  What  provisions  has  been 
naming  of  a  new  Grand  Rabbi  of 
will  this  occur? 

3.  The  names,  locations  and 
Rabbis  of  any  synagogues  holding 
at  least  a  weekly  basis  In  Iraq. 

4.  The  names  of  all  persons 
in   Iraq   who  are  Jews,   the 
these  people  and  their  schediiled 

5.  The    names    of    all    Jews 
crimes  and  presently  held  in  Irac  I 
crimes  of  which  these  individuals 
vlcted,   the    transcripts   of   their 
the  length  of  sentence  to  be  served 

6.  The  names  and  crimes  of  (11  persons 
executed   under   Iraqi   law   durlni ;   the   pa 
four  years. 

7.  A  description  of  the  type  of  Identlflca- 
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tlon  that  an  Iraqi  Jew  must  carry,  and  how 
it  differs  from  that  which  other  Iraqis  must 
carry,  either  in  regulations  stipulating  the 
need  for  such  Identification,  or  the  color  size, 
or  prominence  of  religious  identification  of 
the  papers  themselves. 

8.  The  nature  of  emigration  restrictions 
Imposed  on  Iraqi  Jews,  the  difficulty  Involved 
in  obtaining  emigration  papers,  and  the  exact 
cash  amount  that  an  emigrating  Jew  may 
take  with  him  upon  depairture. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  problems  raised 
above  will  be  settled  In  such  a  manner  that 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
government  of  Iraq  will  be  both  friendly  and 
cooperative.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation 
In  this  matter. 

Yours  sincerely, 

MiCHAXL  J.  HaRRINGTOK. 


TRIBUTES  PAID  TO  COPERNICUS  ON 
SOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  20.  1973 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
special  programs,  exhibits,  concerts,  and 
other  events  being  arranged  throughout 
the  world  this  year  in  tribute  to  the  500th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Nicolaus 
Copernicus. 

The  birthdate  of  this  renowned  Polish 
scientist  is  February  19  and  a  number  of 
events  were  scheduled  for  that  day,  in- 
cluding my  own  extended  remarks  in  the 
House. 

But.  we  in  the  United  States  encoun- 
tered a  "Monday  holiday  law"  conflict 
with  the  ofBcial  national  observance  of 
George  Washington's  birthday. 

Because  of  that  conflict  and  because 
it  lends  itself  to  even  greater  scientific 
emphasis  and  recognition  in  honor  of  the 
great  Polish  astronomer  who  defied  strict 
teachings  of  his  day,  accent  now  i?  being 
focused  upon  the  week  of  AprU  23. 

During  that  week,  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, in  cooperation  with  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  has  arranged 
a  maior  scientific  seminar  here  in  Wash- 
ington which  will  give  prime  attention  to 
the  Copemican  theory. 

On  the  opening  day,  April  23,  tlie  U.S. 
Postal  Service  wiU  issue  its  8-cent  com- 
memorative stamp  in  honor  of  Coperni- 
cus. The  first-day  ceremony  will  be  at 
the  Smithsonian  where  extensive  exhibits 
are  being  developed  for  public  viewing  in 
this  peak  tourist  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Editor  Henry  J.  Dende 
of  the  Pol-Am  Journal,  published  month- 
ly in  Scranton,  Pa.,  h£is  compiled  an  im- 
pressive summary  of  the  tributes  being 
arranged  in  honor  of  Copernicus. 

As  part  of  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
text  of  his  simimary : 
U.S.   TRiBtJTE   TO   Copernicus    (Kopernik) 

The  celebrations  of  Nicolaus  Copernicus 
(MlkolaJ  Kopernik)  500th  anniversary  have 
officially  been  launched  on  the  eve  of  the 
great  Polish  astronomer's  birth,  Feb.  18,  In 
the  United  States,  and  will  continue 
throughout  the  year  1973. 

The  Corpernlcus  Exhibition  at  ESS/N  Is 
part  of  an  International  celebration, 
UNESCO  and  the  International  Council  of 
Scientific   (ICSU)   have  declared  1973  to  be 
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"Copernicus  Year."  The  first  International 
observance  was  a  UNESCO  program  in 
Paris  on  Feb.  19.  The  U.S.  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral will  issue  a  special  commemora- 
tive stamp,  which  Is  expected  to  be  repeated 
by  many  countries  of  the  world,  on  April  23. 
The  year  1973  In  Poland  has  been  pro- 
claimed "The  Year  of  Polish  Science,"  in 
honor  of  Kopernik.  The  aim  Is  to  have  these 
observances  leave  a  lasting  imprint  on  the 
achievements  of  Polish  science,  to  popu- 
larize them  throughout  the  world  and  to 
enrich  Poland's  scientific  community  with 
new  and  permanent  facilities. 

CHICAGO  CENTER  PLANNED 

Philadelphia  plans  to  unveil  a  monument 
to  the  Polish  astronomer.  Chicago  Pol-Am 
Congress  has  spearheaded  a  drive  to  build  a 
multl-mllllon  dollar  "Copernicus  Cultural- 
Civic  Center."  The  scientific  Institutions  of 
Europe  are  sponsoring  activities  during  a 
number  of  national  and  International  cere- 
monies to  the  founder  of  modern  astronomy. 

During  the  month  of  April,  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  in  Washington  will  devote 
Its  Fifth  International  Symposium  "TTie 
Nature  of  Scientific  Discovery"  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  National  Academy  of  Science 
to  the  origin  of  modern  science  for  which 
Copernicus  U  given  credit. 

In  the  United  States,  committees  have  been 
formed  In  nearly  every  city,  to  pay  homage 
to  the  author  of  the  heliocentric  theory.  A 
brief  rundown  of  the  Kopernik  celebrations 
in  numerous  cities  follow: 

Copernicus  activities  at  Alliance  College, 
Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.,  began  with  a  ban- 
quet on  Feb.  17.  followed  by  a  week-long 
series  of  lectures  on  topics  as  "Copernicus 
and  Galileo",  "The  Art  and  Architecture  of 
the  Copernlcan  Era"  and  "The  Heliocentric 
Theory  of  Copernicus."  A  Renaissance  setting 
dominated  the  banquet  atmosphere. 

MIAMI,    FLA. 

Throughout  Feb.,  the  Copernicus  Commit- 
tee of  Florida,  sponsored  exhibits  at  Miami 
Public  Library,  with  a  "Copernicus  Night"  on 
Feb.  22,  at  the  Library  having  Dr.  Donald 
Duke,  prof,  of  astronomy  at  U  of  Miami  as 
speaker.  In  March,  a  display  will  be  held  at 
Barry  College  In  Miami  Shores.  An  essay 
contest  Is  being  sponsored  for  all  8th  grade 
children,  titled  "Copernicus  and  His  Coun- 
try— Poland." 

The  Koscluszko  Foundation's  Copernlcan 
exhibit  entitled  "Cracow  In  the  Time  of  Co- 
pernicus" Is  on  its  American  tour.  The  ex- 
hibit features  pictures,  documents  connected 
with  Copernicus'  student  days  at  Cracow 
U.  Illustrations  of  Cracovlan  life  during  the 
Renaissance.  Parties  Interested  in  sponsoring 
the  exhibit  write:  Stanley  Cuba.  Koscluszko 
Foundation,  16  E.  65th  St.,  New  York  City 
(Phone:  212-734-2130). 

Copernicus  Committee  In  Milwaukee, 
Wise,  area,  held  a  lecture  at  the  Univ.  of 
Wisconsin  Planetarium  on  Jan.  31;  a  mini 
convention  on  Pol -Am  matters  by  Wisconsin 
Educators  of  Polish  Heritage  at  the  Infl 
Institute;  a  gala  Copernicus  banquet  on 
Feb.  25.  at  Hotel  Pflster;  on  April  2,  a  lecture 
by  Prof.  Karol  Estrelcher,  at  Marquette  U, 
Todd  Wehr  Chemistry  Bldg.,  on  "Krawow  at 
the  time  of  Kopernik";  June  2-27,  an  exhibit 
of  original  Copernicus  Instruments  at  Mil- 
waukee Public  Museum. 

MICHIGAN 

The  Engineering  Society  of  Detroit,  to- 
gether with  the  local  Copernicus  Committee 
held  a  banquet  entitled  "The  Past,  Present 
and  Future  of  Space." 

Pledge  of  $50,000  for  a  room  In  the  Detroit 
Science  Center  was  made,  where  a  $50,000 
bust  of  Copernicus  will  be  located. 

The  Detroit  Public  Library  opened  an  ex- 
hibit on  Feb.  19,  called  "Copernicus  the  Great 
Humanist."  A  1566  Basel  printing  of  Coper- 
nicus  "De   Revolutlonlbus   Orblum   Coeles- 
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turn"  Is  one  of  the  featured  documents.  A 
bronze  bust  of  Copernicus  was  presented  to 
the  City  of  Detroit  In  ceremonies  at  the  main 
Detroit  Public  Library  ...  A  "Cojaernlcus 
Commemorative  Concert"  auspices  of  Pol-Am 
Congress  will  be  held  AprU  15  at  the  Music 
Hall  in  Detroit. 

In  Hamtramck,  Mich.,  the  Liberty  State 
Bank,  9301  Joe.  Campau  Ave.,  Is  the  deposi- 
tory for  Copernicus  Sliver  Medallions.  This 
treasured  special  limited  Issue  of  500  sterling 
silver  coins  are  engraved  with  a  portrait  of 
Copernicus,  the  reverse  side  pictures  Coper- 
nicus Orbiting  Astronomical  Observatory 
launched  Aug.  21,  1972  at  Kennedy  Space 
Center.  Each  coin  costs  $15.00. 

BtTFFALO,    N.Y. 

The  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buf- 
falo, N.Y.,  In  cooperation  with  other  uni- 
versities, scientific  associations  and  citizens 
groups,  have  coordinated  a  series  of  lectures, 
concert,  exhibit  and  films  In  celebration  of 
the  Copemican  year,  which  began  Feb.  23 
and  continues  through  April  2  .  .  .  The 
Western  N.Y.  Chapter  of  the  Polish  American 
Congress  In  cooperation  with  the  Feliclan 
Sisters  and  the  Copernicus  Educational  Aid 
Assn.,  presented  a  Copernicus  program  at 
Villa  Maria  College,  March  4.  The  program 
featured  the  Chopin  Singing  Society  and  the 
Buffalo  Civic  Orchestra,  plus  exhibits  In 
the  college  library  and  at  the  main  Buffalo 
and  Erie  County  Public  Library  during  the 
month  of  March.  ' 

Adler  Planetarium  throughout  March  Is 
presenting  a  sky  show  titled  "Captives  of 
the  Sun"  which  shows  the  contributions  of 
Copernicus  to  Astronomy  .  .  .  The  Natural 
Sciences  tmd  useful  Arts  Dept.  of  Chicago 
Library  has  portrayed  "The  Life,  Work  and 
Times  of  Copernicus."  The  exhibit  was 
loaned  by  the  Society  of  Polish  Arts  &  Let- 
ters .  .  .  The  Polish  American  Congress, 
Illinois  Division  is  coordinating  the  Coper- 
nicus activities. 

WASHINGTON,    D.C. 

Polonla  of  Washington,  D.C.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  U.S.  Park  Service  will  spon- 
sor "Copernicus  Day  On  The  Mall"  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Sylvan  Theatre  complex  on 
April  28,  ending  a  week-long  events  paying 
tribute  to  the  Polish  astronomer. 

A  year-long  Copernicus  celebration  is 
planned  by  Orchard  Lake,  (Mich.)  Schools 
which  consists  of:  a  Founders  Day  Historical 
Symposliim;  a  drama  on  the  life  of  Coper- 
nicus is  being  prepared  by  students  of  the 
Prep  school;  the  Sodalls-Polonla  magazine, 
devoted  Its  current  Issue  (In  the  Polish 
language)  to  Copernicus  and  his  work;  Rev. 
Z.  Peszkowskl  of  OLS,  will  author  three 
pamphlets  on  the  works  of  the  Polish  genius. 
Arizona  State  University  year-long  observ- 
ance Includes  a  Copernicus  display  In  Hay- 
den  Library,  ASU;  the  Arizona  Academy  of 
Science  will  organize  programs;  Education 
TV,  Cha.  8,  will  produce  a  program  on  Coper- 
nicus (Kopernik):  the  planetarium  at  ASU 
will  have  a  public  three-lectxire  series;  a  bust 
of  Copernicus  will  be  presented  to  Arizona 
State  by  the  state  chapter  of  the  Polish 
American  Congress. 

City  Hall  In  Jersey  City  was  the  scene  of 
a  Copernicus  program;  freeholders  of  Hud- 
son County  Issued  a  proclamation;  three 
Bayonne,  N.J.  high  schools  prepared  an  ex- 
hibit honoring  the  Polish  astronomer;  the 
Pol-Am  Congress,  South  Jersey  Dlv.,  Is  spon- 
soring an  essay  contest  on  Kopernik,  among 
Wgh  school  students  in  Camden  (NJT.)  coun- 
ty; Women's  AuxUlary  of  Polish  University 
Club  of  N  J J>.  fashion  show  will  be  dedicated 
to  Copernicus  on  March  14,  In  West  Orange, 
NJ.;  Pulaski  citizens  Club  of  Perth  Am- 
boy  Is  planning  a  nximber  of  Copernicus 
events;  an  adult  education  program  in  trib- 
ute to  Kopernlck,  at  Seton  Hall  Univ.,  S. 
Orange,  N.J.,  on  May  6  under  auspices  of  local 
Pol-Am  cultural  groups. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OTHER    CITUS 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — Pol  Am  Congress, 
Minn.  Dlv.,  has  urged  city  officials  to  change 
the  name  of  Central  Ave.,  In  Minneapolis,  to 
"Copernicus  Ave." 

Cleveland,  O.— This  city  launched  its 
Copernicus  activities  with  a  banquet,  on 
Feb.  18,  with  NASA  Director  Bruce  T.  Ludln 
as   guest   speaker. 

Cupertino,  Calif. — A  public  unveiling  of  a 
4x4-ft.  painting  of  MlkolaJ  Kopernik,  at 
Minolta  Planetarium  at  DeAnza  College,  (one 
of  the  newest  and  largest  planetarlums)  held 
Feb.  18. 

WUkes-Barre,  Pa. — Premiere  showing  of 
film  strip  on  life  of  Copernicus  held  at  din- 
ner at  the  Tread  way  Inn,  sponsored  by  the 
Polish  Union.  The  film  strips  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  all  local  schools.  Ernest  Cuneo, 
noted  writer.  Journalist,  was  the  principal 
speaker. 

Hartford,  Conn.— Polish  University  Club 
presented  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Karol  Estrecher 
of  Poland,  noted  scholar,  who  spoke  on 
"Cracow  and  Copernicus.  Local  Pol-Am  Con- 
gress is  planning  many  other  educational  ac- 
tivities In  colleges,  museums,  libraries,  etc. 

Youngstown,  O. — The  39th  annual  Polish 
Arts  Club  Exhibition  at  Butler  Institute  of 
American  Art,  was  dedicated  to  Copernicus 
from  Feb.  4-25. 

Winona,  Minn. — Copernicus  500th  anniver- 
sary observed  by  the  Mathematics-Physics 
Dept.  of  College  of  St.  Teresa  at  Rogert  Bacon 
Planetarium,  Feb.  19.  Featured  were  fantas- 
tic displays  and  Polish  refreshments. 

Poughkeepsle.  N.Y. — A  "Copernicus  Week- 
End"  held  here  Feb.  17-19  auspices  of  Pol- 
Am  Citizens  Club,  which  Included  a  dinner, 
dance,  scientific  exhibits.  Illustrated  slide 
talks,  arts  &  crafts,  etc. 

Lynn,  Mass. — A  Joint  effort  of  local  Pol-Am 
civic  groups,  educators  from  local  high 
schools  and  colleges,  arts  clubs,  have  formu- 
lated plans  honoring  the  Polish  astronomer 
with  a  long-list  of  activities  for  the  coming 
months. 

Springfield,  Mass.— Dinner  held  by  Pol-Am 
Congress,  West,  Mass.  Division,  which  in- 
cluded proclamation  by  Gov.  Sargent,  and  a 
talk  by  Dr.  Frank  D.  Korkosz,  director  of  the 
Springfield  Museum  of  Science  on  "The  Im- 
pact of  Copernicus."  A  Mass  was  held  at  Our 
Lady  of  the  Rosary  Church  paying  religious 
tribute  to  Kopernik. 

New  York — Programs  commorating  Koper- 
nik are  being  planned  by  the  Nassau  County 
(N.Y.)  Pulaski  Parade  Committee,  Inc.  .  .  . 
The  Copernicus  Show  arranged  by  IBM.  at 
its  Exhibit  Center  at  57th  &  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  City,  will  continue  to  run  thru 
the  Easter  season. 

CONTESTS PROMOTIONS 

Edward  Plszek,  Philadelphia  Industrialist, 
purchased  the  Polish  film  portraying  Coper- 
nicus' life  between  the  ages  of  20  and  70,  to 
be  shown  In  U.S.  Theatres  and  will  be  viewed 
on  national  TV.  .  .  .  WMAQ-TV,  Channel  5 
In  Chicago,  aired  a  series  of  brief,  intermit- 
tent episodes  on  life  of  Copernicus  last 
month. 

ACPCC  (American  Council  of  Polish  Cul- 
tural Clubs)  sponsoring  an  essay  contest  on 
Copernicus.  First  prize  Is  a  round-trip  ticket 
to  Poland  plus  other  prizes.  For  application 
blanks  write:  Mrs.  Josepha  Contoski,  1810 
5th  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55418. 

B.  Michael  Wlsnlewskl,  a  sculptor,  designed 
a  model  for  a  plaque  of  Copernicus.  Only  10- 
Inch  diameter,  It  may  be  hung  with  pride  In 
a  classroom,  library,  clubroom,  etc.  For  de- 
tails write:  B.  W.  Wlsnlewskl,  4849  W.  Addi- 
son St.,  Chicago,  111.  60644. 

MlkolaJ  Kopernik  Monograph,  beautifully 
written,  Illustrated,  size:  BV^xll,  32pp.,  for 
only  $1.00,  can  be  acquired  for  $1.00  from: 
Wisconsin  Kopernik  Committee,  3552  E.  Lay- 
ton  Ave.,  Cudahy,  Wise.,  63110. 
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DETROIT'S  REPOSSESSED  HOMES 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Tuesday,  March  20,  1973 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Detroit  News  has  come  out  editorially 
in  opposition  to  the  appointment  of  John 
E.  Kane  as  director  of  the  Detroit  area 
office  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  Mr.  Kane  un- 
til last  summer  was  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Detroit-HUD  office,  in  charge  of  pro- 
grams to  rehabilitate  and  sell  homes  re- 
possessed by  HUD  after  foreclosures  on 
FHA-insured  mortgages.  HUD  now  owns 
some  10,500  of  these  homes  and  the  waste 
and  tragedy  involved  have  been  pin- 
pointed and  publicized  in  an  excellent 
series  of  articles  written  by  News  staff 
writer,  Don  Ball.  I  personally  could  not 
agree  more  with  Mr.  Ball's  concern  as 
to  the  continued  niisallocation  of  our 
vital  housing  resources.  At  this  time.  I 
would  like  to  insert  into  the  Record,  the 
editorial  from  the  March  16  Detroit  News 
and  several  recent  news  articles  on  the 
Detroit-HUD  problem: 
The  New  HUD  Director — Another  Albatross 
Thanks  to  HUD,  Detroit  is  "on  the  map" 
as  the  city  with  the- nation's  biggest  housing 
scandals.  The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  has  been  an  albatross 
around  the  neck  of  decent  housing  in  this 
city  for  years.  And  proof  of  it  has  been  pub- 
lished over  and  over  again  In  stories  by 
Detroit  News  writer  Don  Ball. 

Now.  to  add  the  ultimate  Insult  to  Irre- 
parable injury,  HUD  has  named  John  E. 
Kane  as  the  new  director  of  the  Detroit- 
area  office.  Kane  Is  the  man  who,  as  deputy 
director  In  Detroit,  was  in  charge  of  pro- 
grams to  rehabUitate  and  sell  homes  repos- 
sessed by  Hiro  at  the  height  of  the  scandals. 
Those  programs  are  prime  examples  of  In- 
competency, fraud  and  waste  of  taxpayer 
dollars  and  housing  resources. 

Every  one  of  them,  from  the  miserable 
failure  of  "vest-pocket"  rehabilitation  to  the 
cozy  deals  with  certain  rehablUtators  and 
"nonprofit"  organizations,  can  be  laid  at 
Kane's  doorstep.  Last  summer,  when  a  HUD 
task  force  arrived  to  salvage  the  wreckage  of 
Detroit's  housing  disaster,  Kane  was  off  to 
Milwaukee  where,  we  suppose,  he  couldn't 
do  too  much  harm  in  a  short  time  since  that 
city  had  the  nation's  best  HUD  program 
under  its  former  directors. 

Now  the  Detroit  task  force  is  gone,  having 
spent  $2  million  and  accomplishing  nothing. 
In  Its  wake,  former  Detroit  HUD  Director 
WUllam  C.  Whltbeck  politely  bows  out  and 
manages  to  land  a  post  with  the  Michigan 
Public  Service  Commission.  And  John  Kane 
is  brought  back  to  Detroit,  where  all  those 
miserable  mistakes  were  made  under  his 
direct  responsibility.  And  this  time  he  is 
director  of  the  whole  operation.  One  can 
only  shudder  at  the  thought  of  spreading 
incompetency  over  a  wider  area  of  authority. 
Detroit  homeowner  groups,  fighting  des- 
perately against  HUD's  neighborhood  cancer, 
should  be  up  In  arms  over  the  appointment. 
So  should  Mayor  Grlbbs  and  all  city  and 
state  officials  concerned  with  housing.  In 
Washington,  our  senators  should  object 
strenuously  to  the  appointment  and  Martha 
Griffiths,  Democratic  representative  from  the 
northwest  Detroit  area  now  succumbing  to 
HUD  cancer,  should  lead  the  battle. 

Why  should  Detroit,  already  victimized  by 
HUD  policies,  with  thousands  of  homes  wast- 
ing away,  with  mUUons  of  doUars  down  the 
drain,  have  to  sit  back  and  take  even  one 
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more  weeK  of  Kane's  "direction' 
Ington  determined  to  scuttle  an; 
decent  housing  program  In 

That's    what    will    happen    un 
gets   superior    government 
resources  to  correct  the  existing 
new  programs  that  have  a 
ing. 
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All  in  DETRorr  and  Owned  bt  B  UD — 10,500 

Homes  Wasting  Awat 

(By  Don  Ball) 

There  are  some  10,500  of  them  In  the  city 
of  Detroit.  . 

Practically  all  were  once  good  !  oUd  homes 
where  families  lived  happily,  and  <  ould  again. 

But  all  of  them  are  now  vaca  it. 

And  many  that  are  sound  tcK  ay  will  be 
wrecks  before  long. 

They  are  houses  now  owned  by  1  he  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  D  'velopment 
(HUD)  after  owners  defaulted  qn  FHA-ln- 
sured  mortgages. 

One  such  house,  which  sold  foi  $27,500  on 
Sept.  18.  1970,  stands  rotting  on  Ilulrland  In 
northwest  Detroit's  university  dls  rlct.  North 
of  McNlchols  and  West  of  Liver  aols. 

Once  a  beautiful  five -bedroom  h  ome  with  a 
tile  roof  and  a  pegged-wood  floor  n  its  plush 
game  room,  it  has  suffered  more  t  lan  $16,000 
m  damages  caused  by  standing  neglected 
and  unheated  for  eight  months 

Waterplpes  froze  and  burst,  flooding  the 
basement.  Water  from  a  roof  leak  seriously 
damaged  floors,  ceilings  and  walls  from  attics 
to  groimd  level.  Hardwood  floors  buckled,  and 
creak  threateningly  at  each  footstep. 

The  house  has  been  owned  by  HUD  since 
last  August.  It  was  repossessed  aft  tr  a  default 
on  the  FHA-lnsured  mortgage.  ';'he  owners 
had  paid  $3,000  down  and  ano  her  $1,000 
In  closing  costs  to  buy  the  hone  In  Sep- 
tember. 1970. 

The  house  probably  will  be  tort  down  now 
because  it  would  be  "uneconomlct  1"  to  repair 
the  damages  caused  by  the  neg  ect  of  the 
property. 

In  the  St.  Mary's  of  Redford  are  i  In  north- 
west Detroit,  another  HUD-owne<l  home  has 
stood  vacant  since  October,  1970, '  ^hen  It  was 
repossessed  by  HUD. 

Again,  It  was  not  a  "speculator's  deal"  and 
the  family  which  bought  It  wasn't  poor. 
There  was" a  $3,000  down  payment  and  more 
than  $1 .000  In  closing  costs. 

Since  repossessing  It,  HUD  has  p  oured  more 
than  $12,000  Into  repairs  on  the  h  )use — some 
of  the  work  was  done  twice,  according  to 
neighbors — but  HUD  has  yet  to  sell  It. 

In  North  Rosedale  Park,  a  few  alocks  west 
of  Southfleld  and  Just  south  of  McNlchols, 
a  $32,000  HUD-owned  home  has  remained 
vacant  and  deteriorating  since  December 
1971. 

In  each  case,  there  have  been  juyers  who 
wanted  to  purchase  the  homes  hut  couldn't 
get  through  HUD  red  tape. 

Taken  alone,  the  three  homes  could  be 
explained  as  Isolated  cases. 

But  they  are  only  four  of  hundreds  of 
prime  northwest  Detroit  homes  which  HUD 
owns  and  seema  unable  to  mark  (t. 

Other  examples  are  four  brlcl :  homes  tn 
one  block  on  Lesure  near  Puritan  which  have 
been  standing  vacant  for  monthi  .  and  three 
neighboring  empty  homes  on  Prest  near 
Fenkell. 

There  are  five  vticant  brick  h<  mes  In  the 
15000  block  of  Plnehurst,  and  a  lother  four 
vacant  brick  homes  within  dcxrs  of  each 
other  In  the  15400  block  of  Mont4  Vista. 

Similar  groups  of  homes  cai  be  found 
throughout  northwest  Detroit. 

All  sound  and  comparatively  y  aung  struc- 
tures, the  houses  should  have  b(  en  snapped 
up  by  families  seeking  good  buys  in  the 
handsome  northwest  Detroit  neighborhood. 
Instead,  they've  stood  vacant  and  neglected 
for  anywhere  from  six  months  t*  >  more  than 
two  years. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Neighborhood  associations  see  them  as 
cancers  which  threaten  the  health  of  entire 
blocks  of  otherwise  sound  homes. 

"First  there's  one  HUD  home,  then  two  and 
the  next  you  know  there  are  four  or  five  In 
your  block,"  one  community  spokesman  said. 

"At  times.  HUD  seems  so  mixed  up  that  It 
doesn't  even  know  that  It  owns  the  houses. 

"We've  had  families  wanting  to  buy  the 
homes  In  our  neighborhood  and  they  get 
nothing  but  the  run-around  from  HUD." 

The  Detroit  News  reviewed  HUD  records  of 
all  repossessed  homes  In  the  area  bounded 
roughly  by  Woodward,  West  McNlchols,  Llv- 
ernoU:  Schoolcraft,  Telegraph  and  West 
Eight  Mile. 

HUD  owns  more  than  1,300  empty  houses 
m  the  31 -square-mile  area — many  of  them 
repossessed  as  long  ago  as  1970-71,  according 
to  HUD  records. 

In  a  two-day  tour  of  the  area.  The  News 
found  that  most  of  the  HUD  properties  were 
brick  homes  In  the  $17,0OO-$35,000  value 
range. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  houses  were 
sound  structures  In  otherwise  thriving  neigh- 
borhoods. 

Most  of  the  houses  were  last  sold  by  owners 
who  lived  In  them,  rather  than  by  specula- 
tors. Many  of  the  homes  had  been  bought 
with  "conventional"  FHA  mortgages,  those 
which  require  a  substantial  downpayment 
and  hefty  closing  costs. 

HUD  repossessed  most  of  the  homes  after 
the  buyers  defaulted  for  traditional  reasons-^ 
divorce,  financial  reverses  and  death. 

Before  1970,  the  houses  probably  would 
have  been  resold  by  HUD  within  months  after 
being  repossessed. 

That  was  before  fraud,  corruption  and  mis- 
management in  FHA  programs  generated  a 
tidal  wave  of  foreclosures  which  deluged  the 
Detroit  HUD  office  with  thousands  of  repos- 
sessed homes. 

The  Increase  In  repossessed  homes  In  De- 
troit— from  about  900  In  January,  1970,  to 
nearly  5,000  In  January,  1972 — swamped 
HUD'S  machinery  for  disposing  of  such  prop- 
erties. 

As  a  result,  thousands  of  Detroit  homes 
have  stood  empty  and  apparently  forgotten 
by  HUD  since  then,  even  when  buyers 
sought  to  purchase  them. 

New  approaches  by  HUD  to  marketing  the 
properties  seem  only  to  have  added  to  the 
problem. 

In  1971,  HUD  gave  a  number  of  nonprofit 
firms  the  exclusive  rights  to  rehabilitate  and 
market  more  than  600  of  the  HUD  homes  In 
Detroit  along  with  a  $3,200  bonus  for  each 
home  sold. 

Some  of  the  firms  were  fovmded  simply  to 
get  Into  the  HUD  program.  Their  owners  had 
little  or  no  experience  In  the  building  field. 

The  nonprofit  firms  rehabilitated  few 
homes  and  sold  less.  Of  those  which  were 
sold,  many  turned  out  to  have  shoddy  work- 
manship and  Incomplete  repairs. 

And  hundreds  of  homes  were  kept  off  the 
market  for  many  months  because  they  were 
tied  up  m  the  nonprofit  program.  Several 
have  since  been  demolished  because  they 
deteriorated  so  badly  during  that  time  In 
llmbo. 

Early  last  year,  HUD  set  up  10  "vest  pocket 
rehabilitation  areas"  and  selected  a  "build- 
ing firm"  to  rehabilitate  and  sell  the  repos- 
sessed homes  In  each  area. 

The  program  collapsed  when  only  three  of 
the  10  firms  were  able  to  produce  flnsmclal 
backing  and  state  licenses  required  by  HUD. 

Months  elapsed  between  conception  of  the 
program  and  Its  failure — again  a  time  when 
nothing  was  done  about  nearly  1,000  repos- 
sessed homes  Involved  In  the  project. 

Last  summer,  a  special  task  force  of  experts 
recruited  from  Washington  and  other  HUD 
offices  across  the  nation  was  sent  to  Detroit 
at  a  cost  of  $2  million  to  straighten  out  the 
problem  of  repossessed  homes. 
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Ben  T.  Austin,  director  of  the  task  force, 
left  Detroit  last  October  with  assurances  that 
within  four  months  the  problem  would  be 
well  In  hand  as  a  result  of  new  procedures  he 
had  Instituted. 

That  has  not  been  the  case. 

Spokesmen  for  the  real  estate  Industry 
and  mortgage  firms  agree  with  homeowner 
organizations  that  the  problem  Is  even  worse 
than  before  the  task  force  came  to  Detroit. 

Last  year,  HUD  repossessed  5,700  Detroit 
homes  while  selling  only  about  1,000  of  those 
on  hand. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  HUD  estimated  It 
would  take  nearly  eight  years  to  dispose  of  all 
the  properties  It  owns  If  not  another  house 
was  repossessed. 

At  that  time,  HUD  owned  more  than  9,000 
Detroit  homes. 

In  the  first  two  months  of  this  year,  HUD 
repossessed  approximately  1,200  homes  In  the 
city  while  selling  only  165. 

Several  eastslde  Detroit  neighborhoods  also 
provide  graphic  examples  of  the  problem. 

Some  east  side  streets  are  virtual  "ghost 
towns"  of  boarded-up  houses,  many  charred 
by  fires  or  gutted  by  vandals. 

Occasionally  there  are  HUD  homes  newly 
rehabilitated  but  vacant — buyers  don't  want 
empty  HUD  houses  as  neighbors. 

HUD'S  demolition  of  hundreds  of  east  side 
homes  has  left  wastelands  of  weed-grown 
lots. 

Some  2,800  houses  Have  been  torn  down  In 
Detroit  by  HUD  and  another  1,800  are  sched- 
uled for  demolition. 

And  an  Increasing  number  of  the  demoli- 
tions are  now  in  northwest  Detroit. 

HUD'S  HoTTSiNG  Comedy  Isn't  Funnt 
IN  Detroit 

(By  Don  BaU) 

The  FHA  fiasco  In  Detroit  would  be  a  real 
belly  laugh  If  It  wasn't  a  crying  shame. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  (HUD)  administers  the 
FHA  program.  As  a  result.  It  owns  more  than 
10,500  residential  properties  In  the  Detroit 
area,  all  repossessed  after  owners  defaulted 
on  FHA-lnsured  mortgages. 

HUD'S  bumbling  efforts  to  rehabilitate 
and  sell  the  homes,  including  thousands  of 
the  finest  houses  to  the  city,  provide  the 
comedy. 

For  Instance,  look  what  happened  to  a 
$25,000  house  at  15308  Lindsay  In  St.  Mary's 
of  Redford  parish  to  northwest  Detroit. 

HUD  repossessed  the  home  on  May  13, 
1971.  A  neighbor  recently  wrote  The  Detroit 
News  the  following  account  of  what  hap- 
pened. Details  of  the  letter  have  been 
checked  for  accuracy  by  The  News. 

"A  man  came  out  to  measure  wtodows  In 
the  house  to  order  to  bid  on  the  HUD  con- 
tract to  provide  storms  and  screens,"  the 
neighbor  wrote. 

"We  asked  him  what  would  happen  to 
the  house. 

"First,"  he  said,  HUD  would  put  In  a  new 
furnace.  We  told  him  It  didn't  need  a  new 
furnace:  one  had  been  Installed  to  1970. 

"He  said  that  didn't  make  any  difference, 
HUD  would  tear  out  that  furnace  and  put 
to  a  new  one. 

"He  was  right.  A  HUD  contractor  showed 
up  one  day,  ripped  out  the  furnace  and 
carted  it  away  to  pieces. 

"Now  HUD  has  put  to  a  new  furnace. 

"The  man  also  told  us  HUD  would  tear 
down  the  garage  because  It  would  cost  $500 
to  put  In  a  rat  wall  and  only  $150  to  tear  It 
down. 

"The  garage  was  to  excellent  shape  but 
the  man  was  right  again.  HUD  tore  down  the 
garage. 

"Next,  a  flock  of  workmen  descended  on 
the  home  but  very  few  of  them  seemed  to 
know  their  Jobs. 

"I  have  worked  arounl  professional  car- 
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penters,  painters,  glaziers  and  cement  men 
long  enough  to  know  a  professional. 

"These  men  were  strictly  a  pickup  team. 

"Finally,  I  wrote  to  my  congressman  who 
Bent  the  letter  to  William  C.  Whltbeck,  De- 
troit HUD  director,  for  answers. 

"to  time  I  got  his  reply. 

"Whltbeck  said  to  his  letter,  dated  June  2, 
1973,  that  the  property  had  been  sold. 

"The  house  Is  still  empty." 

HUD  records  show  thousands  of  dollars 
were  spent  repalrtog  the  house  to  1971,  but 
the  work  had  to  be  done  all  over  agato  at  a 
cost  of  additional  thousands  of  dollars  to 
1973. 

The  house  stUl  has  not  been  listed  for  sale 
by  HtTD. 

Even  when  a  buyer  Is  found  for  a  HUD 
home,  It  is  not  the  end  of  the  situation. 

For  example,  a  house  at  19660  Stratford 
In  Sherwood  Forest  was  repossessed  by  HUD 
on  April  4,  1970.  More  than  $16,000  worth  of 
repairs  have  been  made  to  It  stoce  then. 

HUD  has  "sold"  the  house  three  different 
times  for  prices  ranging  from  $36,000  to 
$38,000. 

Each  buyer,  however,  has  been  unable  to 
pass  FHA  financial  requirements  for  FHA 
mortgage  tosurance.  So  the  "sales"  have 
fallen  through. 

The  house  Is  still  empty. 

HUD  regulations  require  that  If  more  than 
one  buyer  bids  on  a  repossessed  home,  there 
must  be  a  drawtog  of  lots.  The  winner  gets 
to  buy  the  house. 

Many  of  the  "winners"  subsequently 
proved  to  be  financially  unqualified  to  buy 
the  houses  and  they  had  to  be  advertised  all 
over  agato.  Months  elapsed  before  new  draw- 
ings were  conducted. 

Now,  a  "backup"  buyer  Is  selected  for  each 
HUD  house,  but  there  still  are  tostances  when 
both  the  buyer  and  the  backup  buyer  fall 
to  qualify,  forcing  the  readvertlslng  of 
houses. 

HUD'S  efforts  to  rehabilitate  and  market 
some  of  Its  houses  have  also  been  tragic. 

A  botise  at  14826  Stansbury  was  repos- 
sessed to  1970,  and  HUD  spent  $12,000 
rehabilltattog  It — then  tore  it  down,  accord- 
ing to  HUD  records. 

A  house  at  14401  Stansbury  suffered  the 
same  fate,  but  HUD  spent  only  $9,000  In 
repairs  before  calling  to  a  wrecktog  crew. 

These  are  two  of  scores  of  houses  on  which 
HUD  has  spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  for  rehabilitation  only  to  end  up 
tearing  them  down. 

This  had  caused  a  problem  for  both  poten- 
tial buyers  and  real  estate  brokers  handltog 
the  sales. 

In  several  cases,  a  buyer  has  made  an  offer 
on  a  HUD  home  through  a  broker  but  when 
the  time  came  to  clostog  the  deal — the  bouse 
had  been  torn  down. 

HUD  then  offered  the  buyer  another 
house — there  sre  thousands  to  choose 
from — but  It  often  Is  many  months  before 
the  buyer's  choice  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy. 

As  a  result,  the  real  estate  broker  also 
suffers. 

If  the  buyer  had  Jaeen  able  to  purchase 
the  house  on  which  he  had  made  an  offer 
to  the  broker,  the  broker  would  have  re- 
ceived a  5  percent  sales  commission. 

But  when  the  house  Is  torn  down  and 
the  buyer  purchases  another  HUD  home, 
HUD  refuses  to  pay  a  commission  to  the 
broker  because  "he  didn't  sell  the  house," 
a  broker  told  The  News. 

"Obviously,  we  are  not  going  to  spend 
much  time  trytog  to  sell  HUD  homes  under 
those  terms."  the  broker  said. 

But  the  real  problem  with  the  houses  Is 
not  flndtog  buyers. 

There  are  plenty  of  buyers  but  HUD  has 
Insisted,  at  least  untU  now,  that  the  homes 
have  to  be  rehabilitated  before  they  can  be 
sold. 
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Unfortunately,  It  may  take  years  for  HUD 
to  get  around  to  rehabilltattog  the  particular 
home  a  buyer  wants. 

And — as  has  happened  to  the  past — when 
HUD  does  decide  to  start  rehabilitation  on 
the  home  It  may  have  deteriorated  so  badly 
It  has  to  be  demolished. 

So  tax,  HUD  has  torn  down  some  2,600 
homes  to  the  city  and  has  scheduled  another 
2,000  for  demolition. 

It  Is  wllltog  to  sell  the  empty  lots,  however. 
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sible.  This  is  truly  a  national  landmark 
which  deserves  recognition. 


LORADO  TAPT  SCULPTURE 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  20,  1973 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Chicago  received  the  last  great  work 
of  the  sculptor  Lorado  Taf t  as  a  gift  in 
1941.  This  sculpture  was  of  George 
Washington,  Robert  Morris,  and  Haym 
Salomon.  On  September  15,  1971,  the 
Chicago  City  Council  declared  the  monu- 
ment to  be  Chicago's  first-named  sculp- 
tural landmark. 

The  Senate  of  the  State  of  Illinois  and 
the  Cook  County  Board  of  Commission- 
ers have  adopted  a  resolution  urging  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  to  Issue  a  commemo- 
rative postage  stamp  picturing  the  monu- 
ment. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 
Resolution 

Whereas,  on  December  15,  1941,  the  City 
of  Chicago  accepted  as  a  gift  the  heroic 
George  Washington,  Robert  Morris,  Haym 
Salomon  Monument,  standing  in  Heald 
Square,  the  last  great  work  of  the  interna- 
tionally known  and  renowned  Chicago  sculp- 
tor, Lorado  Taft;  and 

Whereas,  on  September  15,  1971,  the  City 
Council  of  Chicago,  by  ordinance,  declared 
the  monument  to  be  Chicago's  first-named 
sculptural  landmark;   and 

Wheras,  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Il- 
linois on  November  4,  1971  adopted  a  Resolu- 
tion urging  the  United  States  Postal  Service 
to  Issue  a  commemorative  postage  stamp  pic- 
turing the  monument;    and 

Whereas,  the  City  Council  of  Chicago  on 
Februay  9,  1972,  unanimously  adopted  a  reso- 
lution Joining  m  the  action  urged  by  the 
Senate  of  Illinois  that  such  a  commemora- 
tive stamp  be  Issued  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  this  statue  Is  a  monument  of 
civic  interest  and  patriotic  significance  which 
has  become  part  of  the  development,  herit- 
age and  cultural  chairacterlstlcs  of  Chicago, 
and  represents  the  central  theme  that  peo- 
ple of  all  orlgtos  and  creeds  participated  to 
the  building  of  the  United  States  from  the 
begtontog. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Cook  County, 
Illtools,  Joins  to  the  action  of  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  Illtools  and  the  City  Council 
of  Chicago,  and  cooperatively  supports  the 
proposal  urgtog  the  Issuance  by  the  Post- 
master General  of  the  United  States  of  a 
commemorative  postage  stamp  picturing 
George  Washington,  Robert  Morris ,  and 
Haym  Salomon  Monument  and  Its  great  pa- 
triotic significance,  emphasizing  that  Amer- 
ica ".  .  .  gives  to  bigotry  no  sanction.  .  .  ." 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  a  copy  of  thla 
Resolution  be  sent  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  Postal  Service. 

I  would  urge  the  Postal  Service  to 
comply  with  this  request  as  soon  as  pos- 


JAYCEES  ESTABLISH  CENTER  FOR 
IMPROVED  CHILD  NUTRITION 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  20.  1973 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Jaycees  have  established  a  center  head- 
quartered in  Minnesota  to  get  a  lunch 
program  into  every  school  in  the  country. 

The  350,000  members  of  the  jaycees, 
organized  in  6,600  local  chapters  will  be 
gearing  up  to  marshall  the  local  sup- 
port which  is  essential  to  help  to  bring 
"no-program  schools"  into  the  program. 
In  Minneapolis  there  are  19  schools  with- 
out a  lunch  program. 

I  think  the  effort  is  tremendously  im- 
portant and  I  commend  the  Jaycees: 

Thx  Present  Situation  and  U.S.  Jatczx 

RCQUXBTS 

Presently,  4  million  poverty  school  chil- 
dren and  23,000  schools  are  unable  to  obtain 
access  to  the  National  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram. For  FY  1972,  Congress  allotted  $33 
million  dollars  In  non-food  assistance  to 
provide  faculties  for  those  23,000  schools, 
and  Intended  to  resolve  the  situation  by  1974. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  requested 
only  $16.1  million,  however,  and  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  estimates  that  at  that  rate  It  will  be 
1980  before  the  situation  is  resolved.^ 

The  U.S.  Jaycees  therefore  request: 

I.  A  directive  from  the  President  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  stating  that  the 
equipment  applications  of  these  23,000 
schools  be  given  the  utmost  priority  and 
consideration  to  time  and  budget. 

Since  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
claims  that  this  Is  the  status  quo.  It  shouldn't 
be  much  of  a  problem,  but  It  could  be 
extremely  helpful  In  the  following  manner: 

A.  To  alert  these  23,000  schools  to  the 
fact  that  they  can  contact  a  U.S.  Jaycees 
staff  member  at  the  national  office,  who  can 
accompany  their  application  with  a  letter 
of  support,  pototlng  to  the  President's  Direc- 
tive, and  letttog  them  know  that  the  Jaycees 
will  be  contacting  their  Congressman  and 
two  Senators  to  help  passage  along. 

B.  In  January  we  can  mall  out  to  the  new 
Congress  the  approved  Jaycees  Resolution 
and  the  President's  Directive.  With  conserv- 
ative backing  like  that,  the  School  Food 
programs   won't   seem   quite    so    liberal. 

Special  Note — The  Department  of  Agrlciil- 
ture  contends  that  It  Is  the  local  school 
boards  who  are  to  blame  for  not  allowtog 
the  Institution  of  lunch  equipment  to  the 
schools.  Upon  examination,  we  discovered  the 
following : 

1.  In  many  schools  this  was  true.  While 
questlontog  as  to  why,  the  answers  were 
varied,  but  one  thread  was  certato  through- 
out. They  could  not  or  would  not  afford  the 
25%  matching  funds. 

Let  us  examine  this  closely.  A  survey  by 
the  USDA  todlcated  that  while  807c  of 
schools  with  more  than  500  pupils  had  a  food 
program,  only  65%  of  those  schools  with 
less  than  250  participated,'  It  also  todlcated 


>  All  facts  are  taken  from  the  January  1972 
report  "Hunger  In  the  Classroom,  Then  and 
Now,"  submitted  by  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  p.  65. 

'  School  Food  Journal.  February  1971.  p.  52. 
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that  the  huge  bulk  of  these  wei !  elementary 
schools — where  the  program  Is  heeded  moot. 
In  these  little  schools,  the  communities  Just 
can't  afford  much. 

The  USDA  turned  away  almost  tn  million 
dollars  during  FY  1972  that  should  have 
gone  to  those  schools  that  could  a't  afford  the 
25  %  matching  funds.  These  are  ;he  areas  and 
the  tune  in  children's  lives  wh  (n  malnutri- 
tion can  wreak  such  havoc.  StI  11.  the  USDA 
turned  back  $17  mUlion.  WHY:  In  the  long 
run,  our  failure  to  make  this  investlment  will 
cost  this  nation  dearly. 

A  number  of  Jaycee  chapters  are  going  to 
try  to  finance  the  25%  matchlr  g  funds,  but 
you  can  be  sure  that  we  will  bf  dogged  and 
unrelenting  In  our  desire  to  pee  the  25% 
matching  funds  eliminated  as  a  requirement. 
We  believe  this  must  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  President's  directive. 

2.  Another  frequent  answer  of  the  local 
board  was  the  excess  of  red  1ape  and  the 
discouragement  of  having  theU  applications 
returned  for  minor  form  mlsi  akes  on  the 
application  Itself.  Many  boards  Just  gave  up. 

n.  The  establishment  of  ten  ?llot  projects 
to  study  the  Universally  Guaranteed  School 
Lunch  Program. 

While  at  first  this  proposal  seemed  a  bit 
wild-eyed,  further  analysis  and  testimony 
revealed  a  program  that  couk  eliminate  a 
good  deal  of  administrative  w  iste.  increase 
participation,  and  in  the  long  run  save  this 
nation  a  considerable  amount  of  money. 

Lets  first  examine  the  possU lllty  of  elim- 
inating administrative  waste.  The  school 
district  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  tabulates  Its 
actual  "out-of-pocket"  expensis  for  clerks, 
printing,  tickets,  postage.  enveU  pes.  etc.  used 
In  trying  to  determine  the  nesdy  child — at 
$26,000  per  year  (admlnlstratlv«  expenses  are 
not  Included).  According  to  Dr  John  Perry- 
man.  Executive  Director  of  the  ASPSA: 

"This  amount  would  purct  ase  approxi- 
mately 48.000  meals  for  the  scflool  children 
of  St.  Paul.  But  suppose  we  suy  this  figure 
Is  more  or  less  a  median  with  many  dis- 
tricts larger  and  smaller.  Wllh  something 
over  17.500  school  districts  In  tie  nation  .  .  . 
we  could  come  up  with  a  startling  figure  of 
roughly  $445  million  dollars  a  i  ear — the  cost 
of  economic  segregation — a  total  waste — or 
enough  money  to  pay  for  neikrly  a  billion 
meals  per  year." ' 

Dr.  Ferryman's  reference  to  jconomlc  dis- 
crimination brought  out  a  nujiber  of  ques- 
tions. First,  we  do  not  dlscrln:  Inate  against 
a  child  economically  when  he  asks  for  the 
schools  educational  program,  textbooks,  or 
transportation — Why  do  we  discriminate 
when  he  asks  for  the  schocl'i  meals?  Sec- 
ondly. Is  that  really  constltutlsnal?  Finally, 
can  this  nation  afford  to  needles  sly  waste  $445 
million  dollars  annually  (equivalent  of  one 
billion  meals)  In  perpetuating  this  economic 
discrimination  against  American  school  chil- 
dren? 

Regarding  Increased  participation.  Miss 
Josephine  Martin  of  the  GeorgI  &  School  Food 
Program,  stated  the  following : 

"For  25  years,  we've  been  nxploltlng  the 
paying  child,  neglecting  the  p»r  child,  and 
short-changing  all  children  legardlng  nu- 
tritional education." 

Let's  examine  each  part  of  Miss  Martin's 
statement : 
A.  Exploiting  the  paying  chll  1— 

1.  With  an  arbitrary-  cutoff  jilant  of  $3,700 
annual  Income,  a  small  buslne^man  or  work- 
ing man  making  $4,00(>-$10,OOC  Is  bearing  a 
tremendous  burden.  If  he  caji't  qualify  for 
the  free  lunch  program  and  (an't  afford  to 
pay  for  It,  who  siiffers?  The  cliUd  and,  ulti- 
mately, the  nation. 

2.  Just  because  the  parent  has  money 
doesn't  necessarily  mean  the  child  gets  it. 


'Presented   In  testimony  before 
HouBe  of  Representatives  Comiplttee 
cation  and  Labor,  regarding 
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And  Just  because  the  child  gets  It  doesn't 
mean  he  spends  it  on  lunch.  The  Universal 
Program  would  guarantee  that. 

3.  Malnutrition  Is  apparent  In  "affluent" 
families  as  well  as  Impoverished.  While  a 
number  of  USDA  findings  point  to  the  same 
conclusion,  a  survey  by  the  University  of 
Iowa  stated  It  most  clearly: 

"Results  of  a  nutritional  study  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  College  of  Medicine  among 
some  2.000  healthy-appearing  Iowa  teen 
agers  indicate  that  children  of  middle  and 
high  Income  families  can  also  be  111  nour- 
ished. Breakfast  was  commonly  skipped,  be- 
cause of  lack  of  time  or  family  habit.  Lunch 
often  provided  the  most  balanced  meal  of 
the  day  If  It  was  eaten  In  the  cafeteria.  For 
many  students,  lunch  away  from  the  school 
premises  was  french  fried  potatoes,  a  soft 
drink,  and  a  candy  bar. "  ♦ 

B.  Neglecting  the  poor  child — ^Even  In 
schools  with  the  food  program,  over  3  mil- 
lion poverty  children  are  unable  to  obtain 
access  to  the  School  Lunch  Program.  Why? 

1.  The  parents  are  too  proud  to  accept 
charity  or  too  embarrassed  to  sign  the  means 
statement.  So  who  suffers?  The  child  and. 
ultimately,  the  nation. 

2.  The  child  is  too  emotionally  upset  at 
being  segregated  Into  "poor  lines"  or  wear- 
ing a  "red  tag".  The  National  School  Act 
requires  that  schools  "protect  the  anonymity 
of  children  receiving  free  or  reduced  price 
lunches."  But  "PIC",  published  by  the  Public 
Information  Center,  a  nonprofit  organization 
in  Washington,  D.C..  reports  these  practices: 

(a)  Those  receiving  free  or  reduced  price 
lunches  have  a  black  star  on  their  food  card. 

(b)  Officials  use  red  tags  In  the  lunch  lines 
to  brand  poor  children. 

(c)  Children  receiving  free  lunches  are 
segregated  in  line. 

(d)  Separate  lunch  lines  or  lunch  periods 
are  xised,  depending  on  the  schools. 

(e)  Poor  children  line  up  In  front  of 
the  principal's  office  once  a  week  to  get  their 
food  cards.^ 

3.  Local  officials  are  reluctant  to  grant 
many  free  lunches,  and  having  the  power  to 
deny  a  child  or  family  access  to  the  program, 
can  and  do  play  politics  with  the  physical, 
mental,  and  emotional  lives  of  American 
children. 

The  Universally  Guaranteed  -would  almost 
Immediately  bring  these  poverty  chUdren 
into  the  program,  which  we  see  as  being 
a  huge  long-range  saving. 

Still,  we  are  not  asking  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  program,  but  merely  study  of 
It  by  means  of  the  pilot  projects.  We  be- 
lieve it  Is  Imperative  to  see  Just  how  the 
grades,  attendance,  and  overall  health  and 
participation  are  affected — and  how  much  Is 
saved  by  eliminating  the  bureaucracy.  We 
believe  that,  overall.  It  will  prove  a  far  more 
efficient,  humane,  and  In  the  long  run,  far 
less  costly  program. 
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Tm  Cask  Againstt  OEO 

Was  summed  up  In  a  nutshell  recently  by 
Howard  Phillips,  acting  director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  He  spoke  out  to 
demolish  claims  made  in  a  self-serving  re- 
port compiled  by  anti-poverty  bureaucrats 
to  trumpet  the  glorious  achievements  of 
Community  Action  Programs. 

After  picking  apart  the  survey  figures, 
Phillips  noted  that  among  the  900  existing 
CAP  agencies  outlays  for  pajrroU  and  admin- 
istrative costs  commonly  run  to  85%  of 
allotted  funds.  That  leaves  precious  little  to 
filter  down  to  the  needy. 

Top-heavy  bureaucracy  has  been  the  bane 
of  the  entire  OEO  operation  since  It  began.  It 
Is  the  main  reason  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon  wants  to  abolish  the  outfit. 

Professional  anti-poverty  fighters  and  their 
friends  squawk  that  If  OEO  dies  billions  In 
federal  aid  will  be  snatched  from  the  hands 
of  the  poor.  It's  a  false  alarm. 

Salvageable  anti-poverty  activities  will  be 
shuffled  Into  existing  government  depart- 
ments. Outlays  also  will  be  maintained  near 
present  levels,  but  the  money  will  pass 
through  regular  federal  channels  or — if  Con- 
gress approves — directly  to  states  and  cities. 

All  the  sound  and  fury  Is  not  over  whether 
the  poor  should  be  aided,  but  over  how  best 
to  do  It. 

Mr.  Nixon's  approach  is  by  far  the  more 
sensible — and  more  likely  to  give  a  lift  to 
the  great  mass  of  poor  people,  most  of  whom 
have  reaped  disappointment. 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  20.  1973 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  pe- 
rusal of  my  colleagues,  I  am  inserting  a 
recent  editorial  from  the  New  York  Daily 
News  entitled  "The  Case  Against  OEO." 
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DON  EDWARDS  RECEIVES  TWO 
AWARDS  FOR  ROLE  IN  EQUAL 
RIGHTS  AMENDMENT  PASSAGE 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OP   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  20.  1973 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
colleague  Don  Edwards,  who  had  the  ma- 
jor responsibility  for  securing  passage  of 
the  equal  rights  amendment  in  the  House 
as  chairman  of  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
No.  4,  was  honored  for  his  efforts  on  two 
recent  occasions. 

In  his  congressional  district  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  South  Bay  and  San  Jose  chap- 
ters of  the  National  Organization  for 
Women — NOW — presented  their  first 
annual  Susan  B.  Anthony  Award  to  Don 
Edwards,  citing  his  indispensable  role  in 
obtaining  House  action  on  the  proposal 
which  had  been  throttled  in  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  for  40  successive 
years.  As  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  I  am  familiar  with  the  legis- 
lative history  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment, and  when  it  was  facing  its  darkest 
hour  and  possible  death,  endangered  by 
well  meaning  but  destructive  qualifying 
language,  it  was  Don  Edwards  who  stood 
fast  and  persevered  in  his  efforts  to  ob- 
tain House  passage  for  a  pure  amend- 
ment which  is  now  the  subject  of  ratifi- 
cation pending  before  the  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  an  article  describing 
this  presentation: 

Edwards  Gets  Anthony  Award 

Rep.  Don  Edwards.  D-San  Jose,  has  been 
given  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  Award  for  his 
efforts  in  the  congressional  passage  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment. 


The  award  was  given  to  Edwards  by  the 
South  Bay  and  San  Jose  chapters  of  the 
National   Organization  for   Women    (NOW). 

Presenting  Edwards  the  award  were 
Chrlstln  Klemmer.  president  of  the  South 
Bay  chapter;  Yvonne  Agulllar.  vice  president 
of  the  San  Jose  chapter,  and  Rhoda  Preler, 
National  Women's  Political  Caucus  chair- 
woman of  the  Santa  Clara  County  chapter. 

"Without  your  contribution  the  Eiqual 
Rights  Amendment  might  never  have  been 
passed  by  Congress,"  the  women  told  Ed- 
wards. 

Edwards,  as  chairman  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary subconmilttee  on  clvU  rights  oversights, 
helped  push  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
through  the  Judiciary  Committee  despite  the 
strong  opposition  to  its  chairman.  Rep. 
Emanuel  Celler.  D-N.Y. 

Edwards  later  said  "I  don't  think  I  have 
done  anything  more  Important  In  my  10 
years  In  Congress.  This  amendment  will  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  throughout 
America." 

Susan  B.  Anthony  was  an  early  fighter  for 
women's  rights.  She  was  arrested,  fined  and 
convicted  for  casting  a  ballot  at  a  time  when 
it  was  illegal  for  women  to  vote. 

More  recently.  Women's  Lobby  spon- 
sored a  luncheon  here  in  Washington  to 
honor  Don  Edwards  for  his  leadership  in 
the  legislative  struggle  for  equal  rights 
for  women  and  men.  The  text  of  the 
plaque  presented  to  him  on  this  occasion 
reads: 

With  much  appreciation,  to  Hon.  Don 
Edwards.   Chairperson,  Subcommittee  No.  4 

When  our  forefathers  said  all  men  are 
created  equal  ...  all  men  Is  exactly  what 
they  meant! 

If  you're  a  woman — you're  not  equal  1 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment:  "Equality 
of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  any  state 
on  account  of  sex." 

Passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
October  12.  1971. 

Passed  by  the  U.S.  Senate  (84-8)  March  22, 
1972. 

Crater's  Raiders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  article  from  the  San 
Jose  Mercury  describes  the  event: 
Women  Activists  Honob  Edwards 
(By  GU  GaUey) 

(Note. — "Equality  of  rights  under  the  laws 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  any  state  on  account  of  sex,"  says 
a  constitutional  amendment  approved  by 
Congress  and  now  before  the  state  legisla- 
tures.") 

Washington. — The  father,  or  perhaps  more 
accurately  the  congressional  mld-wlfe  of  the 
women's  equal  rights  amendment.  Rep.  Don 
Edwards,  (D-San  Jose)  was  honored  Wednes- 
day by  an  activist  women's  rights  organiza- 
tion. 

The  award  came  at  the  end  of  a  series  of 
women's  protests  and  political  meetings  in 
Washington  and  throughout  the  country. 

Officially,  the  Women's  Lobby,  Inc.  pre- 
sented its  plaque  to  "Chairperson"  Edwards 
as  the  bead  of  the  House  Judiciary  subcom- 
mittee, which  finally  pushed  the  amendment 
through  Congress  after  40  years  of  failure. 

Edwards,  a  trim  and  youthful  58,  accepted 
the  plaque  In  a  banquet  room,  usually  crowd- 
ed with  middle-aged  and  male  politicians 
hidden  by  their  own  cigar  smoke.  Instead 
the  room  held  two  dozen  women  and  only 
three  males,  Including  Edwards,  with  the 
only  smoke  coming  from  a  male  reporter's 
clgaret. 

Rep.  Martha  Griffiths,  (D-Mich)  the  author 
of  the  amendment  gave  Edwards  the  credit 
for  steering  the  equal  rights  measure  through 
the  Congress. 
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"If  It  weren't  for  Don  Edwards,  It  woiUdn't 
have  passed,"  she  said  as  she  announced  that 
the  state  of  Vermont  had  Just  approved  the 
amendment 

"I  was  merely  one  of  the  troops  in  your 
army,"  Edwards  told  the  women. 

He  then  outlined  how  his  subcommittee  on 
clvU  rights  approved  the  amendment  only 
to  have  it  amended  in  the  full  House  Judici- 
ary Committee  in  a  manner  unacceptable  to 
women's'  rights  groups  by  an  18-to-17  vote. 

Edwards  explained  women's  groups 
throughout  the  nation  pressured  House  mem- 
bers finally  to  approve  the  constitutional 
amendment  without  any  crippling  new 
clauses. 

He  then  proposed  that  the  women  put  the 
pressure  on  the  White  House  to  back  the 
amendment  in  the  States. 

"Perhaps  the  President  wlU  send  Henry 
Kissinger  to  the  states  to  explain  the  need 
for  the  amendment,"  Edwards  suggested. 

For  Edwards,  the  passage  of  the  amend- 
ment was  a  personal  victory.  The  former 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, New  York's  Emanuel  Celler,  oiq>osed 
the  amendment  with  aU  of  his  considerable 
power. 

Edwards  was  the  new  chairman  of  the 
newly  created  civil  rights  oversight  subcom- 
mittee when  he  grabbed  hold  of  the  amend- 
ment and  helped  push  It  through.  In  part, 
Edwards  believed  the  amendment  was  as- 
signed to  his  group  in  the  hope  it  would  die 
there. 

"There  Is  a  machlslmo  here  on  Congress 
and  throughout  the  country  that  is  not 
healthy,"  be  added.  "If  a  third  or  half  of 
the  Congress  were  women,  then  I  don't  think 
we  would  have  gotten  so  deep  Into  Vietnam." 

Edwards  paused  for  a  moment  and  then 
added,  "I  think  we  will  be  much  better  off 
to  make  love  with  equals,  to  share  our  com- 
panionship with  equals." 
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FOOD  PRICES  CURBS  OF  1950'S— 
"A  HORROR" 


HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Tuesday.  March  20.  1973 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
not-so-distant  past  provided  a  lesson 
which  few  appear  willing  to  heed  in  the 
current  controversy  over  rising  food 
prices.  Last  evening's  Evening  Star  and 
Daily  News  contained  a  sensible  com- 
mentary on  the  subject  by  Richard  Wil- 
son. At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues : 

Food  Prices  Cttrbs  of  1950's — "A  Horror" 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 

President  Nixon's  obstinacy  under  pressure 
against  doing  something  drastic  about  food 
prices  will  probably  have  a  flare-back.  It  Is 
hard  for  housewives  to  understand,  miffs  la- 
bor leaders  and  makes  politicians  nervous. 

The  President's  advisers  have  told  him 
that  food  price  controls  might  work  for  a 
whUe  but  would  end  in  disaster  with  even 
higher  prices  and  he  would  be  better  off  to 
try  various  ways  of  Increasing  supplies  so 
that  prices  would  come  down  naturally. 

Nixon's  advisers  are  on  sound  economic 
grounds  even  if  their  political  underpinnings 
are  shaky.  The  story  of  price  controls  in  the 
name  of  economic  stabilization  is  a  horror. 
Of  all  the  "messes"  claimed  to  have  been  left 
behind  from  the  Truman  administration,  ec- 


onomic stabilization  was  one  of  the  worst  and 
when  the  Eisenhower-Nixon  administration 
came  in  it  was  liquidated  within  a  few  weeks. 

Memories  are  very  short,  so  what  happened 
before  that  is  worth  a  brief  review.  Panic 
buying  sent  prices  skyrocketing  in  the  Korean 
war  and  controls  were  imposed.  A  series  of 
five  government  orders  cut  meat  prices  10 
percent.  Henceforth  there  was  nothing  but 
trouble.  In  a  few  weeks  there  was  a  cattle- 
man's revolt  which  closed  down  big  meat 
packing  plants  for  lack  of  supplies.  Feed  lots 
emptied  and  black  markets  developed  in 
Omaha  and  Chicago. 

The  Army  ordered  meat  but  the  packers 
refused  to  bid  because  they  could  not  buy 
cattle  at  celling  prices.  Federally  Inspected 
slaughterers  were  ordered  to  give  the  govern- 
ment priority.  There  was  a  horse  meat  scan- 
dal In  Chicago.  Wholesale  ceilings  were  sus- 
pended on  some  meats.  Pork  price  curbs  were 
ended.  All  controls  were  ended.  Beef  prices 
led  a  decline  of  most  food  items. 

This  short  history  of  a  disaster  is  probably 
unconsoUng  to  meat-hungry  people  but  It 
should  be  a  convincing  lesson  that  the  meat 
business  is  so  complex  that  nothing  short  of 
absolute  government  authority  over  It  would 
be  even  temporarily  effective.  Rationing,  pro- 
duction control,  packer  control,  retailer  con- 
trol doesn't  even  work  weU  In  a  Communist 
dictatorship. 

Here  Is  an  exemple  where  Nixon's  sermon 
In  his  second  Inaugural — ask  not  what  your 
country  can  do  for  you  but  what  you  can  do 
for  yourselves — has  a  precise  application. 
Housewives  can  do  for  themselves  In  this 
case.  They  can  cut  down  the  price  of  meat  by 
buying  less  of  it,  as  Nixon  has  the  temerity 
himself  to  suggest. 

The  full  range  of  President  Nixon's  eco- 
nomic policy  Is  under  Intense  pressure,  and 
he  Is  being  once  again  exhorted  to  change  It, 
but  this  time  he  Is  under  less  political  pres- 
sure. Congressional  pressure  descends  on 
Treasury  Secretary  George  Shultz,  the  eco- 
nomic czar  If  there  Is  one.  How  much  better. 
It  Is  argued,  to  have  a  politically  responsive 
John  Connally  as  the  prime  mover  Ln  eco- 
nomic policy. 

Dollar  devaluation,  a  nervous  stock  market, 
threatening  price  inflation  give  the  President 
anununltlon  for  the  spending  hold-back  he  Is 
trying  to  Impose  on  Congress.  The  underly- 
ing condition  that  the  federal  government 
cannot  keep  its  house  in  order,  that  the  Im- 
balance of  U.S.  payments  in  international 
accounts  causes  uneasiness  all  over  the  world 
are  major  factors  In  the  unsettled  economic 
situation. 

But  on  the  home  front  there  Is  no  solution 
to  be  found  in  clamping  federal  controls  on 
food  prices,  however  much  Nixon  may  be  ac- 
cused of  "protecting"  the  farmers  and  the 
food  processors.  No  solution,  that  is.  unless 
Nixon  wants  a  repetition  of  previous  fiascos, 
which  he  obviously  does  not. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROY  E.  TRACEY 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  20.  1973 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  too  often  we  take  some  of  our 
finest  community  leaders  for  granted. 
The  citizens  of  Gardena  are  not  making 
that  mistake  with  Gardena  Police  Chief 
Roy  E.  Tracey. 
Chief  Tracey  is  ending  43  years  of  out- 
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standing  service  to  the  city  of  iJardena 
with  his  retirement  this  month. 

Gardena  is  honoring  Roy's  re  irement 
with  a  dinner  on  March  31  at  tl^  e  Proud 
Bird  Restaurant. 

Chief  Tracey  is  most  deserving  of  such 
an  elaborate  event. 

Sernce  to  Gardena  began  witt  8  years 
working  for  the  city  fire  depart]  aent  for 
Roy. 

He  transferred  to  the  police  depart- 
ment in  1939.  In  just  4  years,  he  was  ap- 
pointed sergeant,  beginning  hi;  string 
of  promotions  which  culminated  In  Roy's 
appointment  as  chief  of  police  in  July 
1960. 

Chi3f  Tracey 's  learning  did  lot  end 
with  graduation  from  Gardera  High 
School  and  attendance  of  Compt  on  Jun- 
ior College. 

He  has  attended  many  police  schools, 
including  ones  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California  and  El  Calm  ino  Col- 
lege, and,  in  1958.  attended  the  :  ^BI  Na- 
tional Academy. 

Roy's  interest  in  law  enforcenient  has 
carried  over  into  active  i>artlcipation  in 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Peace  OfiQcers 
Shrine  Club,  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Peace  OfiBcers  Association,  and  t  le  Cali- 
fornia Chapter  of  the  FBI  flational 
Academy  Association.  He  has  be«n  elect- 
ed president  of  all  three  organizations. 
Chief  Tracey  was  also  a  3-year  member 
of  the  California  State  Peace  Officers  As- 
sociation executive  committee. 

But  all  of  Roy's  time  has  not  been 
spent  on  law  enforcement  activities.  In- 
stead, he  has  worked  diligently  In  many 
civic  organizations  as  well  as  polipe  work. 

He  lias  served  as  president  of  tiie  Gar- 
dena Valley  Kiwanis  Club,  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  managers  of  t^e  Gar- 
denas  Valley  YMCA. 

Gardena  recognized  Chief  iTracey's 
many  contributions  to  the  coram  inity  by 
selecting  him  as  Gardena's  Out4tanding 
Citizen  in  1966. 

Away  from  his  civic  activities,  feoy  has 
been  a  fine  husband  of  his  lovdy  wife, 
Madoline;  and  an  exemplary  father  to 
Roger  Tracey  and  Coleen  Kay  (  rracey) 
Nielsen.  His  three  grandchildrefi  are  a 
source  of  much  pride  to  Roy. 

Chief  Tracey  is  as  much  a  s<iurce  of 
pride  to  Gardena's  citizens  as  hi^  grand- 
children are  to  him. 

About  1,500  persons  are  expected  to 
attend  Chief  Tracey's  retirement  dinner. 
A  fun  evening  with  lively  entertainment 
is  planned.  Gardena's  own  Bill  Gerber 
and  Don  Davidson  will  share  enjcee  du- 
ties during  the  gala  event. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  that  Ihe  peo- 
ple of  Gardena  are  honoring  Ray  with 
such  a  fine  tribute  dinner.  I  am 
to  join  with  Gardena's  citizens  i  i  salut- 
ing Police  Chief  Roy  E.  Tracey. 


WHITHER  PUBLIC  BROADCAl  JTING? 


REPRESENTA  FIVES 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEEHLIN 

OF    CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Tuesday.  March  20.  197i 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr. 
times  the  ongoing  debate  over 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  noncommercial  television  seems  to 
generate  more  heat  than  light,  and  be 
heavier  on  breast-beating  than  soul- 
searching. 

A  thoughtful  editorial  on  where  public 
broadcasting  stands  now  and  the  options 
open  to  its  managers  appeared  last  Sat- 
urday, March  17,  in  the  Washington 
Post. 

I  think  we  can  all  agree  with  the  con- 
clusion of  the  editorial  that  public  broad- 
casting will  never  really  get  oCf  the 
ground  without  more  generous  financing 
than  we  have  been  willing  to  provide  so 
far.  But  we  should  also  be  continually 
wary  of  attempts  to  influence  program 
content,  particularly  on  the  part  of  those 
who  may  feel  that  through  large  con- 
tributions they  have  bought  a  piece  of 
the  action. 

So  that  this  well-balanced  editorial  will 
enjoy  the  widest  possible  readership  I 
include  it  at  this  point  with  my  remarks : 
[Prcm  The  Washington  Post.  Mar.  17,  1973] 

The   Debate   Over   Public   Broadcasting 

There  Is  a  soap-operatic  air  about  the  al- 
most dally  news  reports  on  what's  happen- 
ing Inside  public  broadcasting  lately.  Some- 
how, the  extremely  Important  and  sensitive 
questions  of  bow  the  government  should 
help  underwrite  radio  and  television  pro- 
gramming have  been  overshadowed  by  a  se- 
ries of  confusing  announcements  about  next 
fall's  program  schedule,  with  each  Install- 
ment serving  up  new  mystery.  Has  the  White 
House  really  been  trying  to  get  rid  of  BUI 
Buckley,  BUI  Moyers  and  Elizabeth  Dre^v  ? 
Was  "Zoom."  the  children's  program,  threat- 
ened because  it  had  political  overtones?  And 
what  about  those  secrst  meetings  between 
members  of  the  presldentlally  appointed  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting  board  and 
officials  of  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service, 
the  network? 

Certainly  the  Nixon  administration  has 
voiced  displeasure  at  the  way  public  tele- 
vision has  been  operating.  Back  in  October 
1971,  the  head  of  the  Office  of  Telecommuni- 
cations Policy,  Clay  Whitehead,  argued  that 
public  TV  wasn't  paying  enough  attention  to 
local  programming  because  too  much  control 
had  been  left  to  PBS,  the  network.  Further- 
more, said  Mr.  Whitehead,  the  public  affairs 
programs  had  a  left-wing  slant.  Finally,  he 
allowed  as  how  any  system  of  long-range  fed- 
eral financing  for  public  broadcasting  would 
have  to  await  evidence  that  the  system  was 
improving. 

Sure  enough,  when  Congress  passed  a 
measure  last  year  that  would  have  authorized 
SI 55  million  for  CPB  over  a  two-year  period. 
President  Nixon  vetoed  the  bill.  calUrg  for 
more  program  emphasis  on  "localism"  and 
urging  a  one-year.  $45-miilion  authorization. 
Meanwhile,  changes  in  the  makeup  of  the 
bipartisan  CPB  board  eventually  gave  the 
"resident  a  majority — and  eyes  began  to 
focus  on  the  public  affairs  programs.  Initial 
list  of  programs  failed  to  Include  many  of 
these  shows,  despite  word  that  they  had  the 
approval  of  the  network  and  its  station- 
manager  board  members.  Early  this  year.  CPB 
officials  explained  that  the  corporation  was 
moving  to  consolidate  the  decision-making 
process,  rather  than  let  PBS  handle  it. 

With  the  new  season's  program  approvals 
still  In  doubt,  there  ensued  some  under- 
standable concern  that  the  administration 
was  indeed  pulling  strings  to  gain  control 
over  what  would  go  out  over  public  TV  chan- 
nels; local  and  network  officials  entered  Into 
secret  meeting  with  CPB  to  try  to  agree  on  a 
plan  for  deciding  which  programs  should  re- 
ceive federal  funds:  and  viewers  waited  to  see 
which  programs  finally  would  get  the  nod  for 
next  season. 

When   the   CPB   list  was  completed   last 
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week.  It  looked  at  first  glance  as  If  the  gov- 
ernment had  succeeded  in  bumping  oS  aU 
the  public  affairs  programs  that  might  bother 
the  administration,  while  finding  funds  to 
reinstate  the  children's  "Zoom"  program.  Yet 
behind  all  the  political  Innuendo — and  lost 
in  the  speculation  over  which  shows  had  been 
renewed  or  dropped  by  CPB.  and  why — are 
some  fundamental  questions  having  to  do 
with  the  mission  and  limitations  of  public 
broadcasting  under  any  administTation. 

For  example,  CPB  officials  pomt  out  that 
financial  pressures — the  limited  amount  of 
money  likely  to  be  appropriated — force  diffi- 
cult choices.  If  one  function  of  government- 
sponsored  broadcasting  is  to  develop  new 
programming,  that  means  turning  over  the 
financing  of  established  shows  to  other 
sources  of  support,  such  as  foimdatlons,  cor- 
porations and  individual  contributors.  (The 
CPB  currently  supplies  only  about  one-third 
of  the  money  for  national  progranmilng. ) 

Furthermore.  If  public  broadcasting  must 
lead  the  Industry  in  the  development  of  good 
children's  shows,  will  this  mean  taking 
money  away  from  the  public  affairs  budget? 
Or  if  the  government  is  to  continue  under- 
writing television  Journalism,  how  can  such 
{.rogramming  be  critical.  Influential,  contro- 
versial— and  "balanced"  in  its  total  offering? 
Can  Congress,  the  White  House  and  local 
station  managers  ante  up  the  money  and 
then  refrain  from  exerting  pressures  on  the 
direction  or  content  of  programs? 

These  problems  are  difficult,  for  public 
broadcasting  is  still  new  to  the  United  States. 
Serious,  nonpartisan  students  of  public  TV 
are  still  wrestling  with  ways  to  develop  a 
system  different  from  commercial  TV,  yet 
draw  enough  of  an  audience  to  be  "worth" 
the  taxpayers'  money;  a  system  that  can 
tackle  public  affairs  or  controversy  without 
fear  of  political  censorship  or  without  strain- 
ing to  "balance"  every  sentence  uttered. 

So  we  are  not  prepared  to  assiune — yet,  at 
least — that  the  administration  Is  hell-bent 
to  control  public  broadcasting,  or  that  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  Is  a  par- 
tisan puppet  of  the  White  House.  At  this 
point,  hard  negotiations  are  under  way  to  try 
to  develop  new  policymaking  machinery  for 
public  broadcasting,  and  If  this  effort  suc- 
ceeds in  any  way,  the  Job  of  refining  objec- 
tives and  guidelines  can  begin  In  earnest. 

The  Immediate  need  Is  for  more  adequate 
financing,  with  enough  lead  time  for  public 
broadcasting  to  develop  its  plans  and  pro- 
grams realistically.  Sens.  John  O.  Pastore  and 
Warren  G.  Magnuson  have  Introduced  a  bill 
that  would  authorize  $140  million  for  CPB 
over  the  next  two  fiscal  years — an  amount 
also  sought  by  CPB  itself.  It  Is  a  reasonable 
measure  that  deserves  congressional  passage. 
Without  this  kind  of  financial  commitment 
from  the  government,  the  hope  of  retaining 
talented,  imaginative  professionals  will  be 
lost — and  the  suspicions  of  political  pressures 
will  be  fed  once  again. 


INCREASED  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS  CAQSED  REDUCED  IN- 
COME FOR  SOME  OP  OUR 
ELDERLY 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE3ENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  March  20.  1973 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  last  Congress  authorized  an  Increase 
of  20  percent  In  social  security  benefits, 
few  of  us  suspected  that  the  net  result 
would  be  a  reduction  In  benefits  for  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  our  Nation's 
elderly. 
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Thanks  to  a  tragic  oversight  In  the  law, 
many  senior  citizens  who  were  receiving 
Federal  assistance  in  the  form  of  veter- 
ans benefits  and  pensions,  food  stamps, 
low-income  housing,  and  medicaid  have 
been  excluded  from  these  programs  be- 
cause their  income  has  been  pushed  above 
the  legal  limit  for  participation.  For  these 
elderly  Americans,  the  20-percent  in- 
crease in  social  security  is  a  cruel  hoax 
which  has  reduced  rather  than  supple- 
mented their  monthly  Income. 

I  have  Introduced  H.R.  4570  as  a  so- 
lution to  the  dilemma  which  older  Amer- 
icans now  face.  My  measure  would  simply 
state  that  income  derived  from  the  so- 
cial security  Increase  would  not  be  con- 
sidered as  "income"  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  eligibility  for  these  Federal- 
aid  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  20,000  veterans 
alone,  most  of  them  from  World  War  I, 
who  have  lost  their  veteran  pensions  be- 
cause the  20-percent  Increase  has  nudged 
their  total  Income  over  the  allowable 
maximum.  Others  have  seen  their  pen- 
sions drastically  reduced. 

At  a  time  when  this  country  is  wel- 
coming home  our  Vietnam  veterans  and 
at  a  time  when  we  are  committing  our- 
selves anew  to  the  proposition  that  our 
veterans  have  earned  the  gratitude  and 
assistance  of  their  country,  our  treatment 
of  World  War  I  and  II  veterans  in  this 
regard  is  a  matter  of  shame  and  embar- 
rassment. They,  too,  deserve  the  full 
benefit  of  the  20 -percent  Increase  and 
my  legislation  will  make  certain  that 
they  get  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  social  security 
increase  was  passed,  it  was  generally 
hailed  as  a  major  victory  for  our  senior 
citizens  who  were  struggling  on  a  fixed 
income  against  the  pressures  of  inflation. 
We  now  know  that  for  many  this  was  a 
hollow  victory. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  deliver  on  the  prom- 
ise which  we  made  to  our  veterans  and 
other  senior  citizens.  If  Congress  made  a 
mistake,  and  I  think  it  did,  it  Is  time  for 
us  to  admit  it  and  to  rectify  it.  Each 
month  that  we  delay  is  another  month 
that  our  elderly  must  continue  to  strug- 
gle with  reduced  Incomes.  My  legislation 
is  the  vehicle  which  will  deliver  upon 
that  promise  and  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
give  It  Immediate  and  careful  study. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  WORK 
PENALTIES 


HON.  aEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  20.  1973 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker. ,  con- 
tinued inflation  Is  an  impleasant  reality 
for  everyone  today  and  is  a  top  priority 
problem  facing  the  Congress  and  the 
administration.  Rising  costs  are  an  espe- 
cially grim  reality  for  persons  on  fixed 
Incomes,  and  my  mail  continues  to  re- 
flect the  growing  concern  of  those  caught 
In  this  bind. 

I  was  glad  to  support  H.R.  1  when 
It  passed  the  92d  Congress.  Among  other 
things,  It  liberalized  the  retirement  test 
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which  determines  how  much  one  can 
earn  without  loss  of  social  security  bene- 
fits, raising  the  limit  from  $1,600  to 
$2,100  for  those  under  age  72.  Beyond 
age  73  earnings  would  not  affect  bene- 
fits. I  submit  that  the  93d  Congress 
should  examine  the  feasibility  of  further 
liberalizing  the  earnings  test  require- 
ment. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  benefits 
are  not  reduced  as  a  result  of  Invest- 
ment income.  One  may  have  an  income 
from  stocks  and  bonds  of  $20,000  and 
still  receive  full  social  security  benefits, 
but  a  beneficiary  between  the  age  of  65 
to  72  is  penalized  by  loss  of  benefits  if  he 
or  she  earns  more  than  $2,100. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Admin- 
istration on  Aging.  John  B.  Martin,  states 
that  he  receives  protests  from  older 
Americans  about  this  treatment  more 
often  than  any  other  complaint.  Like 
Commissioner  Martin,  I  sympathize  with 
this  complaint,  and  can  appreciate  how 
frustrating  it  must  be  to  want  to  work 
and  supplement  a  limited  income  in  in- 
flationary times  only  to  be  discouraged 
from  doing  so  by  loss  of  social  security 
benefits. 

Commissioner  Martin  has  some  inter- 
esting comments  on  this  situation  and 
on  the  use  of  older  workers  in  the  field 
of  public  service  which  I  believe  deserve 
careful  consideration.  Therefore,  at  this 
time  I  insert  in  the  Record  the  follow- 
ing article  by  Mr.  Martin  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  March  7,  1973: 
Social   Security    Work   Penalties 

The  retirement  test  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  which  determines  how  much  one 
can  earn  without  loss  of  benefits  has  been 
liberalized  by  the  passage  of  H.R.  1  In  the 
closing  days  of  the  92d  Congress. 

The  amount  that  a  beneficiary  under  age 
72  may  earn  in  a  year  and  still  be  paid  full 
social  security  benefits  for  the  year  was  In- 
creased from  $1,600  to  $2,100.  Under  the 
earlier  law,  benefits  were  reduced  by  $1  for 
each  $1  of  earnings  above  $2,880.  The  new 
legislation  would  provide  for  a  $1  reduction 
for  each  2  of  all  earnings  above  $2,100.  There 
would  be  no  $1  for  $1  reduction  as  under  the 
earlier  law.  Beyond  72  earnings  would  not 
affect  benefits. 

Most  social  security  beneficiaries  regard  so- 
cial security  benefits  as  an  outright  pension. 
Regarded  In  this  way  as  an  annuity,  there  is 
felt  to  be  no  excuse  for  reducing  payments 
if  the  beneficiary  receives  earnings.  The  fact 
Is  that  the  original  concept  of  Social  Security 
was  as  a  form  of  insurance  against  loss  of 
earnings.  Consequently,  benefits  are  never 
reduced  because  of  Investment  Income.  Thus 
one  may  have  income  from  stocks  and  bonds 
of  $20,000  and  receive  full  Social  Security 
benefits,  whereas  a  beneficiary  between  65 
and  72  Is  penalized  by  loss  of  benefits  If  he 
or  she  earns  more  than  $2,100  as  stated  above. 

As  U.S.  commissioner  on  aging  I  have  heard 
complaints  from  older  Americans  about  this 
treatment  more  often  than  any  other  com- 
plaint. "Why,"  they  say  "should  John  Smith, 
who  does  no  work,  be  allowed  to  keep  all  his 
Social  Security  benefits,  though  he  is  In  the 
$30,000  Income  bracket,  when  I,  who  live  on 
a  modest  Social  Security  Income,  am  made  to 
suffer  because  I  am  willing  and  able  to  work 
to  supplement  my  much  more  limited  In- 
come?" 

I  sympathize  with  this  complaint.  In  the 
American  ethic  to  be  willing  to  work  to  sup- 
port oneself  and  one's  family  has  always 
been  regarded  as  commendable.  To  be  Idle, 
living  on  someone  else's  effort  has  been  re- 
garded with  suspicion  or  at  least  with  a 
Jaundiced  eye.  The  reason  Is  that  we  feel 
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Instinctively  that  It  Is  wrong  to  create  a 
negative  Incentive  for  those  in  society  who 
are  able  to  and  want  to  work  and  thus  to 
make  a  productive  contribution  to  the  na- 
tion's welfare.  We  feel  this  the  more  because 
most  people  who  are  healthy  and  active  have 
a  need  to  feel  useful  and  wanted.  Tests  have 
shown  that  to  our  culture  at  least  this  feel- 
ing of  being  useful  te  met  most  effectively 
by  doing  productive  work  for  which  one  Is 
paid. 

The  fact  is  that  our  present  law  is  a 
compromise  which  reflects  both  the  theory 
that  Social  Security  is  insurance  agal.ist  loss 
of  earnings  requiring  a  deduction  from 
benefits  when  earnings  occur  on  the  one 
hand  and  our  instinctive  feeling  on  the  other 
that  we  should  encourage  and  not  discourage 
the  desire  to  work  and  be  productive.  Thus 
we  do  permit  some  earnings  without  penalty 
or,  to  put  it  conversely,  we  do  not  penalize 
for  all  earnings.  Furthermore,  we  do  concede 
that  at  72  we  should  provide  no  penalty  for 
any  earnings  but  should  encourage  as  much 
self-support  as  possible. 

The  truth  is  that  our  unwUllngness  to  go 
the  whole  way  in  recognizing  that  Social 
Security  benefits  are  in  fact  a  pension  m  the 
nature  of  an  annuity  and  not  subject  to 
deduction  for  earnings  is  due  to  two  factors- 
cost  and  the  desire  of  many  groups  to  remove 
the  oldest  part  of  the  work  force  to  make 
way  for  younger  workers.  The  latter  reason 
goes  back  to  the  depression  days  of  the 
1930s  when  Social  Securitv  was  enacted  In 
part  to  enable  older  workers  to  get  out  of 
the  labor  market.  In  my  view  this  is  stlU 
a  motivating  force  In  some  arguments  for 
retention  of  the  retirement  test.  Cost  is 
another  matter.  The  recent  liberalization  of 
the  retirement  test  Is  estimated  to  cost  the 
system  $865  million  in  additional  benefits 
during  1974.  It  has  been  said  that  removal 
of  the  test  entirely  before  the  most  recent 
change  would  have  cost  in  added  benefits 
about  $3  billion. 

I  think  the  time  Is  coming  and  should 
come  when  the  retirement  test  will  be  com- 
pletely  eliminated.  Traveling  m  the  Soviet 
Union  during  the  past  summer  I  noted  that 
the  Russians  retire  men  at  60  and  women 
at  55  but  encourage  all  retirees,  so  far  as 
health  permits,  to  get  back  into  the  labor 
force  where  they  keep  all  of  their  pensions 
Thus  the  Russians  emphasize  maximum  pro- 
ductivity and  meet  the  essential  "need  to  be 
needed"  feeling  of  retirees. 

It  may  be  argued  that  our  situation  In  the 
United  States  is  different  In  that  there  may 
be  a  lack  of  Jobs  to  employ  such  retirees.  The 
fact  is  that  there  may  be  a  lack  of  Jobs  In 
private  mdustry  at  wages  which  mdustry  can 
afford  to  pay.  But  there  Is  no  lack  of  impor- 
tant Jobs  that  need  to  be  done  In  the  field  of 
public  service.  These  are  Jobs  which  older 
persons  may  be  fully  competent  to  perform 
Needed  is  machinery  to  link  Jobs  with  appli- 
cants and  money  to  pay  for  performance.  I 
predict  that  the  time  will  come  when  every 
man  or  woman  who  wants  to  work  will  have 
the  opportunity  and  will  be  paid  for  doing  so 


THE  RETURNING  POWS  EXPRESS 
AMERICA'S  GIFT  TO  US  AND 
OTHERS— FREEDOM 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  20,  1973 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  thrill 
of  observing  our  POW's  returning  home 
seems  almost  universal.  The  families  of 
course,  were  excited  and  grateful  beyond 
our  comprehension.  But.  I  noticed  that 
even  many  of  those  who  opposed  Presi- 
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dent  Nixon's  plans  for  peace 
actually  contributed  by  word, 
and  demonstration  to  extended 
ment  for  our  POW's,  also 
gratitued  and  euphoria  of  ou^ 
turning  home. 

Why     this     extraordinary 
thrill?  Why  did  each  of  us 
a  strong  emotional  experience 
an  Intimate  personal  empathy 
POW's,  who  are  mostly 
me,  there  were  two  basic 

Each  returning  serviceman 
express  a  new  and  refreshing 
God  or  divine  providence.  Eacli 
expressly    or    implicitly 
appreciation  of,  and  gratitude 
dom.  These  men,  better  and 
any  of  us,  know  what  freedbm 
means.  One  has  to  lose  freedom 
date  it.  But  all  human  being^ 
innately  covet  freedom. 

Washington  and  Jefferson 
this   yearning   for  freedom 
Freedom  was  what  our  new 
Constitution  was  all  about, 
sence  of  our  form  of  government 
dom  for  ourselves;   from 
others,  aU  others:   from 
government,  all  governments 

Freedom  was  what  their 
about.  They  know  it;  they  say  ii 
different  ways  they  say  it. 
cannot  completely  understand 
we  have  always  taken  our  uniqi^ 
for  granted,  we  sense  that 
gained  an  extraordinary 
freedom. 

I  noticed  that  blacks  seem  to 
with  the  POW's  expressions  of 
for  their  new-found  freedom 
it  is  akin  to  what  Dr 
King  was  expressing  when  h< 
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said: 

free  at  last. 

I  have  noticed  that  the  Yugoslavians, 
the  Czechs,  and  the  captive  nat  ionalities, 
also  seem  to  understand  and  j  ppreciate 
what  our  POW's  are  feeling  T^hen  they 
say  in  their  various  individual  frays,  ho^v 
great  it  is  to  be  free. 

The  euphoria  expressed  by  obr  POW's 
relates  more  to  freedom  than  anything 
else.  We  should  not  be  surprised  when 
we  hear  them  say  that  their  ser  «ice,  their 
separation  from  their  families,  their  tor- 
ture, their  injuries  were  worlh  it.  In- 
credible? Perhaps  not  if  we  uiderstood 
freedom  like  they  know  and  ^herish  it 
now. 

"Peace  with  honor"  is  comm^dable  to 
be  sure:  but  "peace  with  freedom"  is 
what  oppressed  people  want.  P  sace  with 
freedom  is  what  this  war  was  all  about. 
Peace  with  freedom  is  what  people  in 
other  nations  understand.  Fre^idom  and 
honor  are  inextricably  mixed  pjerhaps. 

President  Johnson  once  pBoposed  a 
trilegged  program  which  suppcsedly  en- 
compassed all  human  needs.  T.  sounded 
great.  Peace,  prosperity,  and  security — 
but  it  did  not  sell.  Something  vas  miss- 
ing. You  can  have  peace  and  sscurity  in 
jail.  But.  himian  beings  yearn  for  free- 
dom because  it  is  basic  to  our  c  ther  per- 
sonal desires,  and  needs.  The  PDW's  ap- 
preciate it:  and  we,  because  wfe  are  hu- 
man beings,  share  an  empath(tic  thrill. 

One  editor  seemed  to  grasp  U  le  essence 
of  what  the  returning  POW"!  were  so 
simply,   yet  profoimdly,   expressing  by 
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their  remarks  when  they  first  arrived 
back  on  U.S.  soil. 

I  insert  the  editorial  of  the  Salinas 
Califomian,  of  February  27,  1973,  and  I 
recommend  it  to  every  Member  for  read- 
ing to  remember. 

The  POW's  Sought  Amzsica's  Oift 

Coming  home  for  American  prisoners  of 
war  wasn't  just  eating  steak  or  seeing  a  mini- 
skirt. 

Coming  home  for  the  POWs  wasn't  just  the 
first  fruit  of  a  "peace  with  honor"  for  Presi- 
dent Richard  Nixon. 

With  the  flurry  and  joy  of  homecoming  a 
lot  of  words  have  been  repeated  by  both  the 
POWs,  officials  and  relatives. 

But  the  one  word,  which  somehow  got  lost 
In  the  home  shuffle  Is  a  simple  word,  free- 
dom. 

Salinas  Congressman  Burt  L.  Talcott,  who, 
himself,  can  remember  being  a  POW  In 
World  War  II,  said  the  thing  no  POW  would 
ever  forget  was  something  we  all  take  for 
granted,  freedom. 

This  was  the  "light  at  the  end  of  the  tun- 
nel" referred  to  by  good-humored  Maj.  Nor- 
man McD&nlel  when  he  arrived  at  Travis  Air 
Force  Base.  "We  looked  at  that  light  (Amerl- 
Ica)  a  long  time,"  he  said. 

This  feeling  of  freedom  can  be  seen  on 
the  faces  of  immigrants  at  naturalization 
ceremonies,  of  the  enslaved  like  the  Hungar- 
ians who  remain  so  close  to  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope, but  so  far  from  freedom. 

These  people  know,  as  Thomas  Jefferson 
did,  "The  God  who  gave  us  life,  gave  us  lib- 
erty at  the  same  time." 

Although  the  spark  of  freedom,  or  liberty, 
may  not  burn  as  brightly  as  It  once  did  In 
some  hearts.  It  still  bums  In  many,  and  we 
pray  the  majority  of  this  nation  and  the 
world. 

It  gives  breadth  to  the  Individual  spirit  and 
cement  to  the  mutual  bond  in  freedom's 
fight.  As  Jefferson  said,  "We  mutually  pledge 
to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and 
our  sacred  honour." 

So  when  you  hear  a  returning  POW  say, 
"Ood  bless  America,"  remember  he  means 
Ood  Bless  Freedom.  That  is  what  the  Statute 
of  Liberty  Is  all  about  in  1973,  as  it  was  in 
1773. 
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THE  NATIONAL  OIL  RECYCLING  ACT 
OP  1973 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  20,  1973 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  ex- 
tension of  remarks  last  Thursday, 
March  15.  I  outlined  the  many  environ- 
mental and  energy  problems  that  arise 
from  our  Nation's  failure  to  recycle  its 
waste  oil.  Each  year  in  this  country 
roughly  1.1  billion  gallons  of  used  oil 
is  disposed  of  in  ways  that  represent  a 
threat  to  our  environment.  Road  oiling, 
incineration,  even  the  burning  of  used 
oil  as  fuel,  all  present  unreasonable 
risks  when  the  technology  is  available 
to  recycle  this  waste  oil  for  more  pro- 
ductive uses. 

In  light  of  these  environmental  and 
energy  problems,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing new  legislation  which  I  hope  will  go 
far  to  reduce  the  waste  and  environmen- 
tal degradation  caused  by  our  failure  to 
recycle  used  oil  in  significant  quantities. 
This  bill,  rather  than  proposing  new  Fed- 
eral laws  making  the  dumping  and  in- 
cineration of  used  oils  illegal,  creates 


positive  incentives  which  will  lead  to  the 
recycling  of  a  much  greater  proportion 
of  the  used  oils  now  being  wasted.  Dump- 
ing and  incineration  of  used  oils,  of 
course,  which  violates  existing  Federal 
and  State  statutes,  remains  illegal,  and 
water  pollution,  air  pollution,  and  solid 
waste  control  laws  of  the  future  may  well 
result  in  tightened  controls  over  used 
oil- disposal.  Meaningful  enforcement  of 
any  of  these  statutes  will  be  diflBcult  and 
expensive,  requiring  elaborate  adminis- 
trative control  mechanisms. 

My  bill,  therefore,  seeks  to  minimize 
the  need  to  expand  the  size  of  existing 
administrative  police  forces.  Several 
short  amendments  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  will  simplify  the  tax 
treatment  given  lubricating  oils,  increas- 
ing Federal  revenues  by  as  much  as  $75 
million.  Changes  in  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission labeling  requirements  for  re- 
cycled oil  will  not  increase  that  agency's 
burdens.  Requirements  that  retailers 
provide  return  and  handling  services  for 
used  oils  can  easily  be  enforced  by  spot 
checking  conducted  at  the  local  govern- 
ment level.  Provisions  requiring  the 
maintenance  of  'ecords  indicating  the 
fate  of  used  lubricating  oils  may  increase 
the  administrative  burden  somewhat,  but 
such  information  is  already  required  un- 
der existing  laws  and  regiilations  of  the 
Departments  of  the  Treasury,  Commerce, 
and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy, as  well  as  those  of  State  sigencies. 

The  bill  contains  several  provisions 
which  would  amend  existing  tax  laws 
covering  lubricating  oils.  Basically,  these 
amendments  will  result  in  a  return  to 
the  uniform  tax  treatment  accorded  the 
entire  lubricating  oil  industry  prior  to 
1965,  when  the  refiners  were  much 
healthier  and  when  more  than  twice  as 
much  used  oil  was  being  recycled  than 
is  the  case  today. 

The  bill,  if  adopted,  will  equalize  and 
simplify  the  tax  on  lubricating  oil,  re- 
quiring all  producers  of  new  lubricating 
oils,  including  hydraulic  and  cutting  oils, 
to  pay  a  6-cent-per-gallon  excise  tax.  In 
addition,  no  tax  refunds  or  rebates  will 
be  granted  to  any  users  of  lubricating 
oils.  Recycled  oil  will  continue  to  be  ex- 
empt from  any  such  tax. 

By  resubjecting  cutting  and  hydraulic 
oils  to  the  6-cent-per-gallon  excise  tax 
under  section  4091,  and  by  removing  the 
tax  rebate  currently  given  off-highway 
users  of  lubricating  oil  under  section 
6424,  the  bill  will  raise  approximately 
$75  million  in  additional  tax  revenue 
each  year.  These  additional  revenues  will 
more  than  cover  the  cost  of  the  other 
provisions  of  this  bill.  But  more  im- 
portantly, these  amended  tax  provisions 
will  serve  to  stimulate  the  purchase  of 
recycled  oil  by  industrial  users.  The  re- 
moval of  the  6-cent-per-gallon  competi- 
tive edge  now  given  to  virgin  oil  refiners 
will  once  again  enable  recyclers  of  used 
oils  to  compete  on  the  equal  footing 
which  existed  prior  to  1965. 

The  FTC  labeling  requirement  will  be 
changed  by  this  bill  so  that  the  word 
"recycled"  will  be  placed  prominently 
on  the  face  of  aU  recycled  oil  containers. 
This  is  clearly  preferable  to  the  current 
FTC  ruling  requiring  all  recycled  oils  to 
bear  the  words  "previously  used"  on 
their  labels.  Once  the  public  is  educated 
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on  the  relative  merits  of  recycled  oil, 
and  methods  for  quickly  and  econom- 
ically comparing  it  with  new  oil  are  de- 
veloped— the  use  of  recycled  oil  should 
increase  significantly. 

Another  provision  of  this  bill  makes  it 
illegal  for  oil  companies  to  prohibit  their 
service  stations  or  other  lubricating  oil 
retailers  from  stocking  recycled  oil  prod- 
ucts or  selling  the  used  oil  that  they  col- 
lect. 

Adoption  of  this  legislation  will  also 
enable  purchasers  of  automobile  oils  to 
return  their  used  oil  to  the  marketer  in 
returnable,  leakproof  containers,  thus 
further  insuring  that  used  oils  are  re- 
cycled. The  bill  also  provides  that  all 
purchasers  of  automotive  oil  must  pay  a 
10-cent  deposit  on  all  oil  purchased  in 
these  returnable  containers,  regardless  of 
their  size.  This  deposit  will  be  refunded 
when  the  container  is  returned  to  any 
marketer  regardless  of  whether  or  not  It 
contains  used  oil.  All  marketers  are  re- 
quired to  provide  ample  disposal  facili- 
ties on  their  premises  for  all  used  oil 
returned  by  consumers,  and  are  encour- 
aged to  deliver  or  sell  this  collected  used 
oil  to  the  oil  recyclers. 

Other  key  provisions  of  the  bill  re- 
quire all  Federal  Government  ofiBcials  to 
act  within  their  respective  authorities 
to  encourage  the  use  of  recycled  oils. 
When  such  oil  is  available  at  prices  com- 
petitive with  new  oil,  the  bill  requires 
that  it  be  purchased  and  used  by  all 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  in- 
cluding the  military,  and  by  all  private 
interests  which  are  party  to  Government 
contracts.  By  conditioning  Federal 
grants  to  the  States  on  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the  States 
are  also  encouraged  to  use  recycled  oil  in 
a  similar  fashion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  through  enactment  of 
the  National  Oil  Recycling  Act  of  1973, 
we  will  be  taking  concrete  steps  in  the 
direction  of  conserving  our  Irreplaceable 
national  resources  and  preserving  our 
environment. 


RENT  CONTROLS  SHOULD 
BE  REINSTATED 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  20,  1973 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
helped  sponsor  legislation  that  would  re- 
instate Federal  rent  controls  that  were 
terminated  by  the  administration's  phase 
in  program. 

I  cosponsored  the  U.S.  rent  control 
measure,  because  of  hundreds  of  com- 
plaints I  have  received  from  constituents 
who  claim  they  have  been  forced  to  pay 
substantial  rent  increases  since  controls 
ended  with  phase  II.  I  believe  them. 

Inadequate  housing  exists  in  many 
communities  and  tenants  suffer  because 
of  the  shortage  of  facilities.  I  do  not 
think  the  President  was  wise  in  removing 
rent  controls.  He  should  have  retained 
such  controls  until  the  housing  shortage 
is  really  alleviated. 

My  bill  calls  for  a  rent  control  program 
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to  operate  in  any  State  in  which  the  va- 
cancy level  is  less  than  6.5  percent.  It 
also  provides  for  retroactive  controls  to 
the  end  of  phase  n  and  for  refunds  of 
overcharges  made. 

Whenever  I  complain  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment about  unreasonable  rent  in- 
creases made  by  some  landlords,  I  am 
invariably  told  that  restraint  is  supposed 
to  be  used  by  those  who  rent  their  fa- 
cilities. Unfortunately,  very  little  re- 
straint is  being  used  and  some  of  the  in- 
creases are  outrageous,  with  some  as  high 
as  40  percent. 

Under  phase  m,  workers  are  still  ex- 
pected to  receive  no  more  than  an  aver- 
age wage  increase  of  5.5  percent,  yet 
tenants  are  forced  to  pay  rent  increases 
that  are  much  higher.  This  is  not  only 
unfair — it  is  shocking  and  ridiculous.  The 
solution  is  to  reinstate  Federal  rent  con- 
trols— controls  that  provide  tenants  with 
real  protection. 


METRICS:  CONFUSION  ON  THE  WAY 
TO  CLARITY 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  20,  1973 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  study 
which  the  Congress  asked  the  Commerce 
Department  to  conduct  5  years  ago  on 
the  metric  system  concluded  that  within 
50  years,  whether  we  ordered  it  or  not, 
this  Nation  would  be  a  metric  nation. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  accomplish 
this  change  in  an  orderly  and  fair  way 
under  a  coordinated  strong  national  pro- 
gram. Such  a  program  clearly  would  save 
considerable  confusion  and  a  good  por- 
tion of  the  costs  that  would  be  incurred 
in  a  more  haphazard  changeover. 

Along  with  Congressman  Bob  Mc- 
Clory,  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  order 
such  a  changeover  in  the  next  10  years 
and  to  declare  the  metric  system  our 
official  system  of  measurement  at  the 
end  of  that  time. 

The  Steering  Wheel,  a  publication  of 
the  Texas  Motor  Transportation  Associa- 
tion, recently  carried  an  article  concern- 
ing the  future  and  scope  of  a  changeover 
to  the  metric  system.  I  would  like  to 
reprint  that  article  at  this  time  in  the 
Record : 

Metrics  Confusion  on  the  Wat  To  Claritt 
(By  Richard  L.  Sine) 

The  work  will  be  the  same,  but  most — If 
not  all — of  your  ways  of  measuring  it  will 
change  If  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
is  true  to  predictions  this  session  and  ap- 
proves a  measure  to  begin  the  United  States 
changeover  to  the  metric  system  of  measure- 
ment. Already  pEissed  by  the  Senate,  the 
joint,  bi-partisan  bill  would  establish  a  na- 
tional commission  that  will  be  given  a  year 
to  organize,  and  then  ten  years  to  oversee, 
the  change  In  systems. 

For  the  over-the-road  driver,  perhaps  the 
most  obvious  change  that  will  occur  during 
the  next  1 1  years  will  be  in  the  measurement 
of  distance.  The  term  "mileage"  will  become 
slang  as  the  mile  is  replaced  by  the  kilometer. 
And  miles  per  hour  will  give  way  to  kil- 
ometers per  hour.  Of  coxirse,  the  distance 
Involved  will  not  be  different — jvist  the  means 
of  measuring  it. 
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Such  a  change  from  miles  to  kilometres 
may  appear  meaningless  by  itself.  But  cou- 
pled with  the  totality  of  the  changeover,  the 
single  move  Is  more  understandable.  With 
the  changeover,  the  United  States  will  Join 
most  of  the  remainder  of  the  world  in  adopt- 
ing the  international  metric  system  (SI). 
Among  world  powers,  the  United  States 
stands  alone  as  one  who  neither  is  a  "metric 
country"  nor  who  has  begun  to  change.  There 
are  about  a  dozen  other  nations  of  the  world 
in  the  same  situation  as  we  are:  Trinidad, 
Malawi,  Burma  and  Nauru. 

Even  with  Senate  approval  of  the  change- 
over and  hope  that  the  House  will  follow,  the 
issue  of  changing  our  nation's  system  of 
measurement  is  not  a  one-sided  one. 

Proponents  of  the  change  believe  that  the 
international  metric  system  is  a  more  logical, 
easler-to-use  system  and  one  that  will  bring 
our  country  more  in  concert  with  world 
manufacturing.  Sen.  Claiborne  Pell  of  Rhode 
Island,  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  in  Con- 
gress, estimates  that  the  United  States  loses 
between  $10  billion  and  $25  bUllon  annually 
In  foreign  trade  because  of  Its  failure  to  go 
metric. 

Those  in  favor  of  the  change  cite  other 
advantages; 

That  SI  Is  a  coherent  system  based  on 
seven  basic  units.  All  derived  units  within 
the  system  are  established  from  the  product 
or  quotient  of  two  or  more  other  81  units. 

The  units  which  describe  the  quantities 
remain  the  same,  eliminating  the  need  to  re- 
member such  uneven  numbers  as  the  num- 
ber or  ounce  In  a  pound  or  the  number  of 
feet  in  a  mile. 

Names  of  units,  regardless  of  the  tech- 
nology Involved,  remain  the  same.  Thus,  for 
example,  power — whatever  form  it  takes — 
always  is  measured  In  watts. 

SI  is  a  decimal  system  based  on  the  powers 
often. 

All  basic  SI  units,  with  the  exception  of 
the  kilogram,  are  based  on  a  natural  phen- 
omenon which  can  be  duplicated  under 
laboratory  conditions. 

Antl -metric  forces  are  equally  outspoken. 
They  believe  that  conversion  to  the  metric 
system  in  the  United  States  would  put  the 
nation  at  a  trade  disadvantage.  They  say  that 
the  cost  of  conversion  would  have  to  be  added 
to  all  US-produced  goods,  while  foreign  pro- 
ducers could  take  advantage  of  broadened 
markets  at  lower  production  costs. 

Others  believe  that  the  total  price  tag  of 
conversion  would  reach  $100-$300  billion  and 
that  the  conversion  period  may  reach  as 
much  as  60  years.  And  they  note  there  is 
every  possibility  that  the  conversion  program 
would  be  abandoned  before  completion  be- 
cause of  m&sslve  public  Indignation.  Propo- 
nents counter  those  arguments  with  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  of  conversion  at  between 
$6.2  billion  and  $14.3  bUUon. 

Arguments  aside.  If  the  House  approves  the 
measure,  we  quickly  will  see  the  Initial  pro- 
gram of  the  decade-long  changover.  First  and 
foremost  will  be  education.  US  schools  will 
be  expected  to  intensify  their  treatment  of 
metrics.  And  school  children  who  have  for  so 
many  years  labored  In  their  study  of  frac- 
tions will  be  relieved  to  know  that  with 
metrics  much  of  their  work  with  fractions 
win  come  to  an  end. 

And  before  any  extenMve  changeover  will 
take  place  In  Industry,  there  must  be  metric 
training  at  all  levels. 

Some  American  Industries  already  have 
made  the  change:  pharmaceutical,  photo- 
graphic, optometric  and  roller  bearing.  More 
than  20  per  cent  of  the  automobiles  on  US 
highways  are  made  to  metric  specifications. 
Including  Ford's  Pinto.  The  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  uses  the 
metric  system,  and  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  now  uses  SI  In  all 
its  scientific  reports. 

A  study  through  the  US  Department  of 
Commerce  shows  that  the  effect  of  change- 
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over  on  specific  Industries  wUl 
negligible  to  severe.  At  the  lesser 
scale  are  those  which  now  deal 
terns,  those  who  have  made  the 
ready,  and  those  such  as  agriculture 
and  fishing.  All  that  the  latter 
convert   billing  procedures  to  th^ 
tern.  At  the  other  extreme  are 
as  oil  field  machinery  and  aircraft 
have  the  greatest  degree  of  change 
haps  win  be  the  final  ones  to 

For  a  few  businesses,  the 
be   a   windfall.   Included   In   this 
those  that  manufacture  measiirln^ 
the  changeover  will  require  at 
bratlon  of  the  devices  to  metric 
and  printers. 

Because    the   metric   system   Is 
based  on  units  of  ten — It  slmpU^es 
matlcs.  The  customary  English 
logical    one.    has    us    moving    to 
smaller   units   through   the   use 
multipliers  and  divisors:  from 
by  three,  pounds  to  tons  by  2,000, 
gallons  by  four,  and  so  on. 

In  the  English  customary 
terms  as  horsepower,  hands,  rods, 
quarts,   gallons,   pecks,    bushels, 
fathoms.  All  of  these  standards 
haphazardly.    Three 
center  of   the   stalk — equaled   on^ 
example.  And   a  yard   was  the 
tween  the  tip  of  a  king's  nose  an<  1 
his  fingers. 

The   metric   system,   on   the 
progresses  logically  In  units  of 
fixes  have  the  same  meaning 
urlng  length,  area,  volume  or 

The  most   basic  SI  vmlts  are 
length,  liters  for  voliune  and 
(weight).  SI  and  customary  are 
the  use  of  records  for  time  and 
electric  current.  Perhaps  the  mos , 
SI  units,  to  the  man  In  the  street 
temperature.  Gone  will  be 
will   be   Celsius    (formerly   knowi 
grade ) .  So,  when  your  doctor 
body  temperature  at  36.9  degrees 
will  know  that  you  are  normal. 

Another  reason  for  the  lO-yea:- 
changeover  Is  to  enable  Industn 
the  cost  of   conversion  over  a 
span.  It  then  Is  hoped  that  the 
kept   to  a  minimum  because 
conversion   will    take   place   as 
place  worn  out  and  obsolete 

Further  hopes  are  that  conversion 
able  Industry  to  take  additional 
modern  technology  and  to  reduce 
International  metric  standards  h^ve 
possible  to  reduce  unnecessary  v 
manufacture  of  such  Items  as  nut^ 
rivets. 

This  progress  cannot  be  speed^- 
not    In    this    country — until 
formalized.    The    United    States 
centimeters — ^toward  SI. 
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H.R.  5880:  PROTECTS  POTEST  EN- 
VIRONMENT THREATENED  BY  IM- 
POUNDMENT OF  FIRE  PROTEC- 
TION FUNDS 


I 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEltTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  20,  1,73 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
withdrawal  of  $4  million  from  the  co- 
operative forest  fire  protection  pro- 
gram by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
seriously  threatens  the  safe  ;y  of  our 
forest  environment  nation  wiqe.  It  puts 
our  State  foresters  In  a  diffl^ult  situa- 
tion and  reduces  the  effectiveness  of  a 
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program  designed  to  protect  valuable 
forest  lands. 

Earlier  in  the  fiscal  year  our  State 
foresters  were  informed  that  $5  million 
of  the  $25,027,000  appropriated  for 
fiscal  1973  had  been  Impounded  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  They 
accepted  this  reduction  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  was  necessary  to  stay 
within  the  President's  spending  limita- 
tion. Funds  are  allocated  to  States  on  a 
cost-sharing  arrangement,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  withdrawing  its 
commitment  to  the  States  jeopardizes 
the  total  national  fire  protection  pro- 
gram. The  States  then  set  their  budgets 
accordingly.  In  consultation  with  the 
Forest  Service.  But  State  budget  read- 
justments cannot  be  made  to  compen- 
sate for  the  latest  reductions,  coming  as 
late  into  the  fiscal  year  as  they  have. 

Fiscal  responsibility  is  one  thing,  but 
reductions  of  this  proportion  in  a  pro- 
gram of  this  vital  importance  so  late  in 
the  year  are  untenable.  One  forest  fire 
resiilting  from  a  lack  of  proper  fire  pro- 
tection could  easily  cost  the  taxpayer 
more  money  than  the  $4  million  the  cuts 
supposedly  saved. 

Virtually  every  State  has  suffered  some 
loss  of  funds.  Louisiana,  for  Instance,  has 
been  placed  in  the  position  of  trying  to 
find  $131,500  to  maintain  its  fire  protec- 
tion programs  at  the  level  planned  for 
the  year.  Our  neighboring  State  of  Texas 
lost  $90,100,  while  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington lost  $138,000  In  Federal  fxmds. 

For  these  reasons,  I  have,  along  with 
seven  cosponsors,  today  introduced  HJR. 
5880.  This  bill  provides  for  mandatory 
expenditures  of  funds  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  use  in  State-Federal  co- 
operative forest  fire  control  program. 
The  bill  also  requires  an  expenditure  of 
the  $20,027,000  allocated  by  the  admin- 
istration to  the  States  for  the  present 
fiscal  year.  Further,  it  prevents  the  fire 
protection  program  ifrom  being  weakened 
in  the  future  through  reductions  or  im- 
poundment of  funds  originally  appropri- 
ated by  Congress. 

I  include  here  the  text  of  my  bill,  H.R. 
5880,  along  with  a  chart  listing  the 
amoimt  of  funds  cut  from  allocations  to 
the  various  States  for  the  Forest  Fire 
Protection  program  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point : 

H.R.  5880 
A  bill  to  provide  that  amounts  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  for  the  State-Federal  Co- 
operative   Forest     Fire    Control    Program 
shall  be  expended  for  that  purjxjse 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2  of  the  Act  of  June  7,  1924,  relating  to  the 
protection  of  forest  lands   (16  U.S.C.  665), 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "In  the  case  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,    1974,  and  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  the  amount  allocated 
by   the   Secretary   to  the  States   under  this 
section  shall   In  no  case  be  less  than  the 
amount  appropriated  for  such  year  for  such 
purpose  by  the  Congress." 

Sec.  2.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  make 
payments  to  the  States  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  In  section  2  of  said  Act  of  June  7,  1924, 
out  of  funds  heretofore  appropriated,  on  the 
basis  of  the  commitment  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  contained  In  the  allocation  to  the 
States  for  these  purpoees  of  920,027,000. 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1973:  CM-2  ALLOTMENTS 


New 

Original 

reduced 

payment 

Reduction 

payment 

Region  or  irea 

to  State 

amounts 

to  States 

Al»bami 

$582,500 

(114,500 

$468,000 

Alaska 

359. 200 

50.200 

309,000 

Arizona 

65. 200 

12,900 

52,300 

Arkatijas 

536,800 
1,284,500 

110,100 
263, 300 

426  700 

California 

1.021,200 

Colorado 

246.600 

38,000 

208,600 

Connecticut 

144.300 

29,200 

115,100 

Delaware 

50,600 

9,200 

41,400 

Florida 

720. 500 

147, 700 

572,800 

Georgia 

760, 100 

155.900 

604,200 

Hawaii 

66,300 

13,700 

52,600 

Idaho 

399,200 

80.100 

319,100 

Illinois 

144,800 

27, 700 

117,100 

Indiana 

98.900 

20,300 

78,600 

Iowa 

71,500 

14,800 

56,700 

Kansas 

228. 800 
434,400 

45.800 
86,400 

182,000 

Kentucky 

348,000 

Louisiana 

645,400 

131,500 

513,900 

Maine 

507, 100 
277,800 

104, 100 
55,400 

403,000 

Maryland 

222,400 

Massachusetts 

250.500 

51,300 

199,200 

Michigan 

638.900 

131,100 

507,800 

Minnesota 

410.100 

84.200 

325.900 

Mississippi 

623.300 

124.  500 

498,800 

Missouri 

522.  200 

103. 400 

418,800 

Montana 

221.000 

43.600 

177,400 

Nebraska 

199.500 

38,000 

161,500 

Nevada ■. 

220,500 

43,200 

177,300 

New  Hampshire 

137. 800 

27, 700 

110,100 

New  Jersey 

290,500 

56.900 

233,600 

New  Mexico 

89.600 
537. 20D 

18.500 
106.000 

71,100 

New  York 

431,200 

North  Carolina. 

672. 000 

136,600 

535.400 

North  DakoU 

38,700 

7,400 

31,300 

Ohio 

234.400 

46,900 

187,500 

Oklahoma 

277.000 

52. 100 

224,900 

Oregon 

676, 500 

138. 100 

538,400 

Pennsylvania 

503,500 

101.200 

402,300 

Rhode  Island    .    .. 

78, 400 
611,500 

15,900 
123,000 

62,500 

South  Carolina 

488,500 

South  Dakota 

94, 400 

18,100 

76,300 

Tennessee. 

613.200 

124, 500 

488,700 

Texas 

439.700 

90,100 

349,600 

Utah 

156,700 

31,000 

125,700 

Vermont 

78,900 

16.200 

62,700 

Virginia                 

566,000 
677, 400 

114,900 
138,900 

451,100 

Washington 

538,500 

West  Virginia 

259,300 

51,300 

208,000 

615,400 
132,900 

123, 400 
24,400 

492,000 

Wyoming 

108,500 

Amounts  to  States... 

18,491,500 

3,693,200 

14,798.300 

Administration 

inspector,  etc 

1,508,500 

306,800 

1,201,700 

Total 

20,000.000 

4,000,000 

16,000,000 

PRISONER  OF  WAR  RETURNS 

HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

or  coNNECTictrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  20.  1973 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  the  Sixth  District  rejoice  that  Marine 
Capt.  James  P.  Walsh,  Jr.,  of  Winsted,  has 
returned  home  after  4*72  months  of  cap- 
tivity in  a  North  Vietnam  prison  camp. 

Tlie  courage  shown  by  all  of  our  re- 
turning POWs  is  tribute  to  their  deter- 
mined spirit  and  strength  of  character 
which  have  sustained  them  under  the 
most  diffiCLilt  of  circumstances.  James 
Walsh,  Jr.,  has  displayed  that  same  spirit 
and  strength  of  character. 

His  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  James 
Walsh,  also  deserve  special  praise  and 
admiration.  They  had  to  endure  those 
trying,  unhappy  days  of  their  son's  im- 
prisonment in  constant,  fearful  anticipa- 
tion of  his  condition  as  a  prisoner  in  a 
hostile  land  far  away. 

Fortunately,  James  Walsh  seems  very 
fit,  and  residents  of  the  district  join  in 
wishing  him  weU  for  the  future.  The  joy 
and  thanksgiving  of  every  American  is 
without  expression  as  more  and  more  of 
our  brave  men  are  released  from  their 
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North  Vietnamese  and  Vleteong  cap- 
tors. When  smiong  those  arriving  back 
home  is  a  neighbor  who  lives  in  the  Sixth 
District,  the  occasion  is  an  especially 
meaningful  and  personal  one. 


FRANK  SIEVERTS:  FRIEND,  SERV- 
ANT TO  POW/MIA'S  AND  FAMI- 
LIES 


HON.  aEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  20.  1973 

Mr,  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
depersonalized  world  in  which  we  live 
the  dedicated  efforts  of  many  Indi- 
viduals too  often  go  unrecognized  and  un- 
appreciated. It  was  therefore  gratifying 
to  read  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  a  story  by  Marilyn  Berger  recounting 
the  quiet  but  effective  work  over  the  years 
of  Mr.  Frank  Sieverts,  the  State  Depart- 
ment official  in  charge  of  POW/MIA 
affairs. 

Trained  as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  in 
the  delicate  art  of  diplomacy,  Mr.  Sie- 
verts has  exercised  that  art  under  the 
most  challenging  of  circtimstances  on  the 
very  personal  level  of  human  relations. 
He  has  carried  out  that  often  difficult  as- 
signment with  distinction,  aided  and 
complemented  in  that  assignment  by  an 
able  secretary  and  personal  assistant, 
Catherine  L.  Wilde. 

I  am  pleased  to  place  the  article  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  and  recommend  it 
to  the  reading  of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
Gratitttde  of  POW  Families  Won  by  State 
Aide  Sievests 
(By  Marilyn  Berger) 
The  POWs  are  coming  home  and  the  let- 
ters are  coming  to  the  State  Department. 
"May  I  please  have  the  name  of  the  State 
Department   official   In   this  picture.   ...  I 
would  very  much  like  to  drop  this  wonderful 
kind  man  a  note,"  wrote  a  woman  from  Leb- 
anon, Ind.  "My  eyes  were  on  him  more  than 
those  brave  men  who  were  ^et^^rnlng." 

Another  from  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.,  said: 
"Never  have  we  seen  a  more  warm,  com- 
passionate human  being.  He  is  to  be  much 
commended.  I  would  like  to  have  his  name  so 
I  could  write  to  tell  him  so." 

The  name  of  the  man  in  the  unaccustomed 
limelight  Is  Frank  A.  Sieverts,  and  under- 
neath that  "warm,  compassionate"  surface 
he  Is  by  all  accounts  a  "warm,  compassion- 
ate human  being." 

Prank  Sieverts  was  the  man  with  the 
movie-star  handsome  face  and  trim  physique 
who  emerged  on  the  home  screen,  greeting 
some  of  the  civilian  prisoners  of  war  with  a 
warm  bear  hug. 

Prank  Sieverts  was  the  State  Department's 
nian  In  the  advance  party  who  went  to  Qla- 
1am  airport  on  Feb.  12  to  straighten  out  last- 
minute  details  of  the  release.  He  rode  back 
to  Clark  Air  Base  with  the  last  group  of  the 
day,  not  the  first.  It  was  then  that  people 
across  the  country  started  asking  about  him. 
For  more  than  six  years  Sieverts  worked 
quietly  In  a  small  office  on  the  State  Depart- 
ment's seventh  floor,  his  one  mission  to  get 
the  prisoners  of  war  back  from  Vietnam  or 
to  improve  their  treatment  during  their  de- 
tention. 
It  was  not  exactly  the  kind  of  Job  antlcl- 
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pated  for  a  young  graduate  of  Swarthmore 
who  had  spent  four  years  at  Oxford  studying 
international  relations.  For  the  abstruse 
world  of  diplomacy  of  the  relations  between 
states  and  of  laws  and  treaties  Is  scant  prep- 
aration for  dealing  with  the  very  personal, 
often  excruciating  anguish  of  a  mother  whose 
son  has  been  taken  captive,  or  a  wife  whose 
husband  may  never  return. 

Sieverts,  as  the  major  point  of  contact 
within  the  government  for  the  families  of 
the  POWs,  became  the  shoulder,  the  placator, 
the  sounding  board  for  complaints,  some- 
times the  target  for  emotional  outbursts. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  the  envoy  to  the 
International  Red  Cross,  to  foreign  diplomats 
who  might  provide  help  and  to  the  peace 
groups  who  sought  to  get  prisoners  released 
In  their  own  way. 

One  POW  wife,  a  critic  of  the  administra- 
tion who  has  of  late  refused  to  be  quoted 
by  name,  had  this  to  say  about  Sieverts, 
whom  she  dealt  with  for  several  years: 

"He's  the  only  one  I've  run  into  represent- 
ing any  part  of  the  government  .  .  .  who's 
been  completely  honest.  ...  He  never  lied; 
he  never  misled.  He's  the  only  one  who  has 
dealt  with  us  as  a  representative  In  an  official 
capacity  I've  had  any  use  for.  .  .  He  was 
always  friendly,  gracious  and  charming,  but 
always  with  an  air  of  professionalism.  The 
only  real  moment  of  warmth  when  the  civil- 
ian POWs  came  back  from  South  Vietnam 
was  when  Frank  embraced  them.  It  was  real, 
spontaneous." 

Said  this  woman,  whose  husband  has  not 
yet  returned:  "Prank's  gone  gray  in  the  four 
years  I've  known  him.  His  hair  used  to  be 
darkish  blond,  he  looked  like  a  Kennedy 
type." 

Sieverts  at  39,  Is  quite  gray.  In  rueful 
almost  self-mocking  moments  now  he  wlU 
attribute  each  gray  hair  to  an  Individual 
POW,  but  he  tries  not  to  be  dramatic. 

Sieverts,  often  accompanied  by  Roger 
Shields,  a  civilian  in  the  Pentagon,  traveled 
around  the  country  to  meet  with  the  families 
of  the  POWs.  "I'd  describe  our  efforts  to 
achieve  an  honorable,  negotiated  settlement. 
I'd  bring  to  them  information  .  .  .  commonly 
available  to  people  who  read  carefully  in  the 
press  but  which  might  not  be  available  to 
families  In  the  Midwest  and  Par  West." 

Speaking  precisely,  with  perfect  syntax, 
never  straying  from  his  topic,  Sieverts  ac- 
knowledged that  "some  families  would  get 
very  emotional  and  express  strong  emotions 
face-to-face  and  on  the  telephone.  Often 
there  were  different  points  of  view  on  the 
war,  often  urging  rather  stronger  action  to 
bring  the  war  to  an  end.  This  view  was  more 
common  than  the  other." 

Sieverts  said:  "Our  responses,  as  govern- 
ment representatives,  sought  above  all  to  be 
accurate,  even  at  the  expense  of  being  reas- 
suring. The  temptation  was  always  to  say 
they'll  be  home  for  Christmas,  but  I  took 
pains  to  be  accurate  and  to  emphasize  the 
other  side's  responsibility  for  the  POW's.  It 
become  evident  very  early  on  that  the  POW's 
were  hostages  being  \ised  for  bargaining  p\ir- 
poses,  namely  to  gain  control  of  South  Viet- 
nam. The  families  understood  this.  More  Im- 
portant It's  now  clear  that  the  men  them- 
selves were  fully  aware  of  this.  Their  first 
questions  made  clear  their  own  sense  of  com- 
mitment." 

There  Is  a  stuffed  white  bird  on  one  of 
Sieverts  bookshelves,  a  sign  that  he  opposed 
U.S.  actions  In  Vietnam.  But,  he  insists:  I'm 
not  a  dove.  I've  always  supported  the  rtght- 
ness  of  what  we  were  trying  to  do  in  Vietnam, 
our  commitment  to  South  Vietnam."  Then 
he  adds  with  characteristic  understatement: 
"I  may  have  disagreed  at  times  with  some  of 
the  actions  taken  In  support  of  that  com- 
mitment." 

Sieverts  was  bom  In  Germany  in  1933  and 
left  with  his  family  four  years  later,  vic- 
tims of  Nazi  persecution.  Hla  mother  was 
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Jewish  and  has  since  become  a  Quaker.  He 
grew  up  in  Wisconsin,  the  eldest  of  five,  and 
later  went  on  to  Swarthmore — where  he  met 
his  wife — and  then  to  Oxford  as  a  Rhodes 
scholar.  He  has  promised  his  wife  and  their 
two  children  some  skiing  and  other  vaca- 
tions— when  all  the  POWs  are  home. 

Before  devoting  all  his  time  to  the  POWs 
Sieverts  worked  with  the  State  Department's 
senior  interdepartmental  group,  and  then 
In  1967  joined  the  staff  of  Ambassador-at- 
Large  Averell  Harrlman.  He  remained  clcse 
to  the  negotiations  because  they  so  Inti- 
mately Involved  POWs.  He  also  maintained 
contacts  with  other  governments  and  with 
the  International  Red  Cross. 

At  first,  said  Sieverts,  an  effort  was  made 
"to  use  diplomatic  efforts  ...  to  bring 
pressure  on  the  North  Vietnamese  not  to 
carry  out  their  threat  of  [war  crimes]  trials 
Eigalnst  captured  pilots  .  .  .  and  to  bring 
North  Vietnam  Into  compliance  with  the 
Geneva  convention  by  allowing  Internation- 
al Inspection  of  the  camps,  free  exchange  of 
mall  and  so  forth." 

He  said  In  a  recent  Interview:  "I  never 
thought  I  didn't  expect  I'd  become  this  in- 
volved In  this  kind  of  subject,  or  involved 
in  this  way  with  the  POWs.  No  one  thought 
It  would  take  this  long.  In  1964  and  1965  we 
believed  It  would  end  In  a  year.  It  was  the 
same  In  1966  and  1967,  even  1968.  The  length 
of  time  was  unpredictable.  It  made  sense  to 
stay  on." 

It  has  clearly  had  Its  satisfactions.  "After 
I  got  back  to  Clark  (from  Hanoi),"  he  re- 
called, "as  the  men  came  out  of  the  plane 
I  said  I  know  his  mother,  I  know  his  par- 
ents, I  know  his  wife.  As  they  came  out  I 
recognized  faces,  a  case  of  putting  a  husband 
with  a  wife,  a  son  with  a  mother.  I  was  able 
to  tell  them  that  I  knew  their  families.  The 
men  were  startled  and  pleased  to  hear  this. 
They  were  not  aware  that  efforts  had  been 
made  to  know  their  families,  pleased  that 
their  families  had  a  place  to  go  In  govern- 
ment. 

Sieverts  manages  to  get  off  lines  that  sound 
old-Iashloned-apple-ple  patriotic  American 
without  sounding  phony.  "It  defames  the 
sacrifice  of  the  POWs  to  say  they  were 
prompted."  he  said  of  the  remarks  the  pris- 
oners made  on  their  returns.  He  described 
how  the  POWs  took  command  t|^e  moment 
they  were  released. 

"To  see  the  men  get  off  the  battered 
camouflaged  buses,  shaped  like  old  American 
school  buses  ....  It  was  a  very  dramatic 
moment.  The  men  we  thought  about  and 
worked  so  long  for  were  there." 

When  they  were  ordered  off  the  bus,  says 
Sieverts,  "the  senior  officer  In  each  group  of 
20  shaped  them  Into  lines  and  marched 
them  to  the  release  point  30  yards  away.  In 
come  cases  slowing  down  the  pace  so  those 
on  crutches  could  catch  up  .  .  .  They  shouted 
out  loud  commands  with  American  voices 
at  the  Hanoi  airport.  .  .  .  They  saluted." 
On  the  plane  he  says  he  saw  the  men  plan 
what  they  would  say  on  arrlvsil.  giving  a 
thumbs  up  to  the  suggestion  of  the  senior 
officer.  ...  A  loud  cheer  went  up  as  they 
closed  the  door,  another  cheer  when  we  took 
off,  another  when  we  were  over  water  and 
no  longer  over  North  Vietnam.  .  .  ." 

Sieverts  never  wore  a  POW  or  MIA  brace- 
let and  seemed  to  have  some  doubts  about 
the  practice.  But  he  had  no  doubt  of  their 
effect  on  the  POWs  who  returned.  "People 
would  come  to  the  airport  and  give  the  men 
the  bracelet  they'd  been  wearing,"  he  re- 
called. "The  men  had  not  been  aware  of 
it.  They  were  stunned  and  pleased  to  know 
how  much  people  were  thinking  of  them." 
Sieverts  seems  to  have  known  them  all. 
But,  he  sajrs,  "when  you  speak  of  close  and 
warm  relations  with  the  POW  families  It 
was  my  secretary  and  personal  assistant, 
Catherine  L.  Wilde,  who  more  than  anyone 
was  on  a  first-name  basis  with  them." 
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MORE'    INFORMATION    FOI : 
CONSUMER 


THE 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTJATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  21.  Ii73 
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Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
adequate  information  on  labelini : 
essed  foods  is  an  increasing 
consumers.  Whereas  packaged 
foods  once  constituted  a  very 
of  our  diet — the  luxury 
proportion  of  an  average 
today  is  prepared  in  a 
plant.  This  situation  presents 
wife  with  increasing  difficulties 
in  shopping  wisely  but  in  prep£^ring 
tritious,  well-balanced  meals, 
always  able  to  tell  what  the 
of  a  particular  item  are.  whetherf 
ing  has  destroyed  the  nutritional 
of  the  food,  or  how  much  of  the 
package  actually  contains. 

The  bill  I  have  cosponsored. 
wovild  provide  a  solution  to  this 
of  today's  consumer.  It  would  rejquire 
label  of  processed  foods  to  bear 
tion  regarding  nutritional  contents 
aging  and  weight,  and  percentajge 
gredients. 

The  White  House  Conference 
and  Nutrition  emphasized  the 
nutritional  information  available 
days  foods.  This  lack  of  information 
tributes  to  the  fact  that  poor 
not  limited  to  those  of  low  inct)mes 
are  found  among  persons  of 
economic  levels,  particularly  in 
of  children.  The  Conference 
ed  that — 

Information  about   nutritional 
which  are  significant  to  consumets 
tlon  to  the  use  of  a  given  food  Ir 
diet  should  be  required  to  be  mad^ 
to  consumft's. 


t) 


bear  an 
ncluding 
value, 
^nd  other 
appro- 
\irould  as- 
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My  bill  would  require  foods 
analysis  of  nutritional  contents 
fat  content,  vitamin  and  protein 
fats  and  fatty  acids,  calories, 
nutritional  information  deemeid 
priate.  Certain  requirements 
sure  the  conspicuous  and  unif  ortn 
of  such  information  so  as  to 
most  use  to  consumers. 

Every  shopper  has  had  the 
of  buying  a  food  item  with  the 
tion  of  serving  a  certain  numb  >r 
sons  only  to  find  the  packaging 
labeling  was  misleading  as  to 
of  the  contents.  This  is  particularly 
of  items  such  as  shrimp  cockqail 
are  packaged  in  some  kind  of 
H.R.  1652  Is  enacted  into  law 
representation     would     be 
Regulations  would  be  promulgated  re 
quiring  labels  to  bear  certain  inl  ormation 
in  the  case  of  any  canned  or  frozen 
uct  whose  packing  medium  constitutes 
substantial  proportion  of  its 
the  net  weight,  and  drained  weight 
product. 

The  White  House  Conference 
and  Nutrition  also  considered 
lem  of  labels  which  do  not  indicate 
amount  of  ingredients  in  packaged 
They  recommended: 

The  amount  of  a  characterizing 
If  any,  should  be  shown  on  the 
cent  basis  or  other  accepted  uniform 
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meaningful  to  the  consumer.  .  .  .  Failure  to 
label  the  amount  of  any  characterizing  Ingre- 
dients In  a  food  should  constitute  misbrand- 
ing. 

My  bill  would  make  percentage  listing 
of  the  major  ingredients  of  combination 
food  mandatory. 

H.R.  1652  would  provide  several  badly 
needed  reforms  in  food  labeling  require- 
ments— reforms  that  have  been  discussed 
and  agreed  upon  for  quite  a  while.  It  Is 
now  time  to  enact  these  requirements  and 
to  give  the  consumer  the  tools  he  needs 
to  get  the  best  buy  and  the  most  nutri- 
tious food  for  his  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  join  together  in  order  to  In- 
sure the  early  enactment  of  this  impor- 
tant legislation. 
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NIXON  CONSUMER  POLICY:  BENIGN 
NEGLECT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  21.  1973 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Consiuner  Price  Index  released  today  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  shows  the 
retail  price  of  meat  rose  5.3  percent  last 
month.  That  adds  up  to  an  incredible  an- 
nual rate  in  excess  of  63  percent. 

This  unconscionable  outrage  can  only 
be  viewed  as  part  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration's conscious  policy  of  benign  ne- 
glect of  the  American  consumer.  Admin- 
istration indifference  to  the  plight  of  the 
consumer  and  Its  refusal  to  put  a  lid  on 
meat  prices  are  directly  responsible  for 
this  latest  increase. 

A  typical  middle-Income  family  of  four 
spends  35  percent  of  its  food  budget  on 
meat,  poultry  and  fish,  or  about  $68  a 
month.  At  the  February  rate  of  inflation 
for  this  category — 5  percent — the  price 
of  those  products  is  going  up  $3.40  a 
month  or  $40.80  a  year.  In  other  words, 
if  food  prices  don't  start  coming  down — 
and  the  Cost  of  Living  Coimcil  says  they 
will  keep  going  up  for  the  rest  of  the 
year— that  $68  bill  will  hit  $108.80  by 
next  February. 

Outraged  consumers  will  respond  to 
this  latest  piece  of  news  with  the  most 
massive  meat  boycott  in  the  Nation's  his- 
tory, starting  April  1.  Consumer  and 
housewife  groups  in  more  than  two  dozen 
cities  across  the  country  already  have 
joined  in  the  buyer  boycott,  demanding  a 
freeze  or  even  a  rollback  in  meat  prices. 

The  Nixon  administration's  dire  pre- 
dictions about  the  effects  of  a  price 
freeze — even  if  they  come  to  pass — 
couldn't  F»ossibly  be  worse  than  the  dilem- 
ma which  now  confronts  the  food  buyer. 

Just  yesterday.  Agriculture  Secretary 
Butz,  who  publicly  rejoices  over  high 
meat  prices,  said  anyone  who  wants  to 
put  a  ceiling  on  the  increase  is  a  "damn 
fool."  This  kind  of  "sock  it  to  'em"  con- 
tempt for  the  American  consumer  must 
be  stopped.  I  am  today  renewing  my  call 
for  Secretary  Butz'  resignation  as  the 
first  step  toward  lowering  food  prices  and 
restoring  the  American  consumer's  faith 
in  the  willingness  and  ability  of  govern- 
ment to  combat  inflation. 


NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS 
IN  McCREARY  COUNTY,  KY. 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  21.  1973 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
received  a  letter  Indirectly  from  Mr. 
Ralph  W.  Nevels,  superintendent  of  the 
McCreary  County  Schools  in  the  Fifth 
District  of  Kentucky. 

In  this  letter,  he  evaluates  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  Program  which 
has  helped  many  impoverished  young- 
sters throughout  the  area  I  represent  to 
attend  high  school.  Many  of  these  stu- 
dents, after  their  high  school  work,  are 
enabled  to  attend  college.  This  would  not 
have  been  possible  except  for  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  program. 

I  enclose  the  letter  from  Mr.  Nevels 
for  consideration  by  the  Members: 
WnriLEY  CrrY,  Ky., 

March  16.  1973. 
Mr.  N.  B.  Perkins, 
Whitley  City,  Ky. 

Deab  Mb.  Perkins:  While  you  are  In 
Washington,  I  would  greatly  appreciate  your 
help  In  Informing  Representative  Carter  of 
the  facts  about  McCreary  County's  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  program.  As  you  know, 
McCreary  County  Schools'  was  one  of  the 
first  NYC  programs  funded  and  we  feel  that 
It  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful. 

Approximately  sixteen  hundred  boys  and 
girls  have  participated  In  the  NYC  program 
since  Its  beginning.  Over  one  thousand  of 
these  enrollees  could  never  have  remained 
In  school.  Thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the  en- 
rollment have  received  their  high  school  dip- 
lomas. Annually  about  thirty-five  per  cent 
of  the  contract  number  are  listed  on  the 
schools'  honor  rolls.  One  enroUee  has  re- 
ceived the  highest  scholastic  honor  of  the 
senior  class.  Several  enrollees  have  and  are 
able  to  attend  college  only  through  the  help 
and  assistance  of  the  NYC  program  Four 
have  returned  to  McCreary  County  as  teach- 
ers. Two  boys  who  worked  In  conservation 
are  studying  forestry. 

Most  of  our  young  people  must  leave  otir 
county  to  search  for  emplojrment.  Several 
former  NYC  enrollees  have  used  the  NYC 
training  as  clerks,  teeu;her  aides,  secretaries 
and  painters  and  have  secured  positions  at 
home.  A  great  deal  of  the  NYC  training  has 
helped  these  young  p>eople  to  become  more 
employable. 

Since  the  NYC  program  has  provided  a  way 
for  these  high  school  boys  and  girls  to  earn 
a  small  amount  of  money,  they  are  develop- 
ing a  sense  of  self-dependence.  They  are  able 
to  pay  class  fees  and  dues,  purchase  greatly 
needed  clothing  and  meet  other  obligations 
that  they  were  formerly  unable  to  do.  A  sense 
of  pride  In  themselves  and  their  work  Is  evi- 
dent. 

These  students  receive  such  Indirect  bene- 
fits as  the  budgeting  of  earnings,  develop- 
ment of  good  work  habits  and  attitudes,  and 
counseling  on  career  planning. 

According  to  a  recent  survey  the  dropout 
rate  of  NYC  enrollees  Is  below  the  dropout 
rate  of  the  combined  high  schools  and  the 
percentage  of  attendance  Is  above  the  high 
schools'  average.  The  staff  knows  that  this 
particular  program  Is  doing  Its  Job.  Adequate 
supervision  and  counseling  have  made  this 
program  one  of  our  schools'  and  McCreary  ■ 
County's  greatest  assets. 

Many  of  our  boys  and  girls  have  their  hopes 
for  the  next  school  year  depending  on  a  sum- 
mer's work.  How  can  we  prevent  these  stu- 
dents from  losing  the  Interest  that  they  have 
developed,  and  how  are  we  going  to  keep 
them  from  being  next  year's  dropouts? 
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Many  Inquiries  have  been  made  from  pros- 
pective enrollees  and  present  enrollees  as  to 
the  status  of  the  Summer  NYC  program.  We 
have  approximately  300  boys  and  girls  who 
can  qualify  for  summer  work.  We  understand 
that  under  revenue  sharing  there  will  be  a 
program,  at  least  on  a  limited  scale,  available 
for  the  In-School  programs;  however,  no  pro- 
visions have  been  made  for  the  Summer  pro- 
grams. It  is  our  hope  that  money  from  other 
programs  can  be  diverted  to  the  NYC  pro- 
grams. In  the  event  that  this  Is  done  we 
would  appreciate  any  information  that  you 
could  get  for  us  as  to  the  procedure  for  ap- 
plying for  those  funds. 

Now,  my  questions  are :  How  are  these  two 
hundred  boys  and  girls  who  need  financial 
help  and  training  going  to  be  able  to  remain 
in  school  and  meet  their  obligations?  What 
effect  will  the  loss  of  this  program  have  upon 
the  local  school  program?  Who  will  see  that 
these  boys  and  girls  get  counseling  that  this 
partlcxUar  age  group  needs?  The  majority  of 
these  young  people  come  from  welfare,  so- 
cial security,  and  disabled  families.  What  pro- 
gram wUl  be  started  to  keep  these  chUdren 
from  becoming  a  part  of  the  same  family 
type? 

Please  see  Representative  Carter  and  tell 
him  of  our  program  and  find  out  If  anything 
can  be  done  for  our  situation. 
Respectfully, 

Ralph  W.  Nevels, 
Superintendent,  McCreary  County  School 
System. 


AID  TO  HANOI:   A  MATTER  OF 
MORALITY? 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  21.  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  aid  to 
Hanoi  is  being  lu-ged  as  a  matter  of 
morality  because  we  Americans  had 
helped  rebuild  Western  Germany  and 
Japan  following  World  War  II.  For  some 
reason  the  absence  of  any  aid  to  North 
Korea  is  being  overlooked  probably  be- 
cause we  did  not  win  nor  effectively  stop 
that  war. 

On  the  Issue  of  morality  should  our 
people  not  be  reminded  that  both  Ger- 
many and  Japan  were  defeated  on  the 
field  of  battle  and  each  signed  an  imcon- 
ditional  surrender.  The  Grerman  leader, 
Hitler,  was  killed  and  many  of  his  cap- 
tured generals  and  admirals,  even  down 
to  field  grade  officers  were  tried  by  war 
crimes  tribunals  and  many  were  ex- 
ecuted and  others  served  time  in  prison. 
Even  prison  guards  who  had  mistreated 
POW's  or  failed  to  comply  with  the  Ge- 
neva Convention  dealing  with  POW's 
were  brought  to  trial  and  some  impris- 
oned. Rudolf  Hess,  the  politicsd  heir  of 
Hitler  and  national  socialism,  remains  a 
prisoner  in  Spandau  to  this  day. 

Similar  trials,  executions,  and  im- 
prisonments followed  the  Japanese  sur- 
render, including  even  the  imprisonment 
of  Tokyo  Rose  who  was  an  American 
who  had  turned  propaganda  agent  for 
the  Japanese  Government. 

No  similar  occurrences  arise  from  the 
police  action  out  of  the  North  Vietnam 
war.  None  of  the  North  Vietnamese  of- 
ficials nor  the  Viet  Cong  rebel  leaders 
have  been  captured  nor  taken  as  prison- 
ers. No  trials  for  war  crimes  are  sug- 
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gested  or  appear  eminent.  To  the  con- 
trary, the  leaders  of  North  Vietnam 
have  been  made  national  heroes  as  they 
are  allowed  freedom  to  boast  that  end- 
ing the  Vietnam  conflict  was  a  victory 
for  their  cause.  In  fact,  these  same  lead- 
ers, according  to  all  reports,  are  con- 
tinuing to  send  arms,  men,  and  materiel 
into  South  Vietnam  to  continue  their  ag- 
gression against  the  government  and  the 
people  of  our  ally. 

Certainly  one  who  researches  the  facts 
of  World  War  II  and  the  Vietnam  peace 
action  can  readily  distinguish  between 
any  so-called  moral  duties  of  the  victor 
or  the  loser. 

And,  by  the  way,  who  has  heard  of  the 
Russians  or  Red  Chinese  indicating  that 
they  have  a  moral  duty  to  impose  taxes 
on  their  people  to  give  aid  to  South 
Vietnam? 


WHAT  IS  THE  PRICE  OF  FREEDOM 
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HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA    , 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Wednesday.  March  21,  1973 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
often  a  good  idea,  in  our  headlong  dash 
into  oblivion,  to  pause  and  reflect  upon 
a  commodity  we  too  often  take  for 
granted — freedom.  One  such  opportu- 
nity arose  while  I  was  reading  the  Encino 
Trumpeter,  a  publication  of  the  Encino 
Republican  Women's  Club  Federated  of 
Encino,  Calif.  The  article  is  entitled, 
"What  Is  the  Price  of  Freedom?"  and 
it  is  a  bit  of  wisdom  that  is  a  prolog  to 
the  history  we  are  about  to  write.  This 
message  by  Maj.  Eugene  H.  Bickley, 
USA,  is  commended  to  my  colleagues  for 
their  reflection : 

What  Is  the  Price  of  Freedom? 

(By  Maj.  Eugene  H.  Bickley) 

An  ounce  of  blood  in  a  rice  paddy  In  Viet- 

naun? 
A  drop  of  sweat  from  a  trainee  at  Fort  Ord? 
A  splintered  bone  from  a  copter  crash   In 

Korea? 
A  cold  chill  from  a  missile  scare  at  Ouan- 

tanamo  Bay? 
A   swollen   ankle   from   a  forced   march   on 

Bataan? 
A  lungful  of  seawater  in  a  ship's  bowels  In 

Pearl  Harbor? 
A    lacerated    knee    from    barbed    wire    near 

Chateau  Thierry? 
A  mouthful  of  dust  from  running  up  a  hUl 

called  San  Juan? 
A  nostrilful  of  stench  from  the  carnage  at 

BuU  Run? 
A  handful  ol  sand  to  cover  a  corpse  at  the 

Alamo? 
A  scorched  eyebrow  from  power  burns  at  New 

Orleans? 
A  frozen  toe  at  Valley  Forge? 
Listen — there   is   no   cut-rate   price   tag   on 

freedom ! 
No  discount  house  In  which  to  shop. 
No  fiea  market  In  which  to  bargain. 
No  credit  card  on  which  to  charge. 
It  Is  not  an  Inalienable  right.  »ior  a  God- 
given  prize. 
And  yet — It  Is  more  precious  than  the  most 

glittering  gold. 
Or  rarest  jewel; 

More  elusive  than  a  beam  of  sunlight. 
Or  a  baby's  smile. 

And  once  lost  it  is  seldom  regained. 
It  Is  not  a  game  of  finder  keeper;  rather,  al- 
ways, loser  weeper. 


How  then  does  one  hold  fast  this  "elusive 

as  sunlight"  thing? 
With  a  frozen  toe  at  Valley  Forge ! 
With  a  scorched  eyebrow  at  New  Orleans  I 
With  a  handful  of  sand  at  the  Alamo.  .  .  . 


LEAD  rNGES-nON—  A  SPORTSMAN'S 
PROBLEM 


HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF   WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  21,  1973 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  introduce  legislation 
designed  to  protect  our  Nation's  water- 
fowl from  death  and  chronic  illness  re- 
sulting from  the  ingestion  of  lead  shot 
used  in  himting.  Two  to  three  percent  of 
the  waterfowl  population  of  the  United 
States — as  many  as  3  million  ducks, 
geese,  and  swans — are  estimated  to  die 
annually  from  lead  poisoning.  These 
birds  consume  lead  shot  which  lodge  in 
the  gizzard  and  are  eroded  through 
physical  and  chemical  abrasion. 

Lead  released  in  this  way  is  assimilated 
into  the  bloodstream  and  results  in  acute 
or  chronic  poisoning.  Acute  toxicity,  re- 
sulting in  death  within  a  few  days,  oc- 
curs when  a  large  number  of  pellets  are 
present  or  when  assimilation  is  unusu- 
ally rapid.  Birds  afflicted  by  chronic  tox- 
icity become  emaciated  and  partially 
paralyzed.  Some,  in  their  weakened  state, 
may  fall  prey  to  natural  predators  or  to 
man,  but  most  die  a  slow,  agonizing 
death  over  a  period  of  several  weeks  or 
months. 

Over  the  years  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  tons  of  spent  lead  shotgim  pellets  have 
been  scattered  throughout  the  Nation's 
wetlands.  Each  himting  season  another 
6,000  tons,  or  some  30  billion  additional 
pellets,  are  deposited!  Many  traditional 
waterfowl  habitat  areas  are  thought  to 
aversige  30,000  pellets  per  acre  In  the  top 
few  Incres  of  soil.  Sampling  indicates  that 
some  heavily  hunted  marshes  and  ponds 
may  have  densities  of  up  to  100.000  pel- 
lets per  acre.  Pellets  tend  to  sink  slowly 
over  a  period  of  years  into  the  bottoms, 
and  eventually  become  unavailable  to 
birds. 

The  fact  that  waterfowl  and  marsh 
birds  succumb  to  poisoning  from  con- 
suming lead  shot  has  been  recognized 
since  1842.  Hard  scientific  evidence  iden- 
tifying lead  shot  as  the  culprit  in  poison- 
ing deaths  in  the  field  has  been  available 
since  1901.  Massive  localized  "die  offs," 
such  as  the  loss  of  12,000  ducks  in  Min- 
nesota during  the  winter  of  1939-40, 
have  occasionally  dramatized  the 
problem. 

As  densities  of  pellets  In  marshes 
continue  to  build  up;  as  waterfowl  habi- 
tat is  increasingly  constricted  by  de- 
velopment and  afflicted  with  other  forms 
of  pollution,  the  problem  has  intensified. 
In  April  1972  the  largest  die  oflfs  ever 
observed  occurred  in  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley. Earlier  in  the  winter  4.500  geese  were 
found  dead  from  lead  shot  poisoning, 
with  thousands  more  ill.  Canvasback 
ducks,  among  the  species  most  suscept- 
ible to  poisoning,  have  dwindled  from  an 
estimated  2'2  million  in  the  late  1950's 
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to  less  than  a  million  today.  R(  dheads, 
mallards,  and  black  ducks  have  filso  de- 
clined alarmingly. 

In  the  State  of  Maryland,  w  nterlng 
populations  of  canvasbacks  hi  .ve  de- 
creased from  an  estimated  173,300  in 
1955  to  63.000  today;  the  redhead  popu- 
lation is  down  from  over  160,600  to  only 
10,600.  The  population  of  Marylai^d  black 
ducks  has  gone  from  173,000  to  40,000  in 
this  17-year  period.  National  ATildlife 
Federation  President  Thomas  ILimball, 
has  suggested  that  lead  poison!  ig  may 
prove,  with  these  hard  pressed  species, 
"the  straw  that  broke,  in  this  cise,  the 
ducks  back." 

Nontoxic  soft  iron  shot  has  been  pro- 
posed as  a  substitute  for  lead  shot.  It  is 
ballistically  comparable  to  lead,  d  eterior- 
ates  rapidly  in  contact  with  water  and 
soU,  and  constitutes  no  environmental 
hazard.  Extensive  tests  have  bem  con- 
ducted, both  by  the  firearms  companies 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in 
recent  years.  Crippling  losses  hai'e  been 
found  to  be  no  greater  than  with  lead 
shot  and  in  some  tests  only  about  one- 
third  as  great.  No  serious  damage  to  gun- 
barrels  has  resulted  from  thousinds  of 
rounds  fired  with  the  type  of  shot  cur- 
rently being  proposed.  The  mam  factur- 
ing  process  involved  in  produc  ng  the 
shot  are  comparatively  simple,  and  no 
significant  unsolved  technical  problems 
remain.  Production  facilities  to  supply 
the  entire  needs  of  the  firearms  i  [idiostry 
can  be  placed  in  operation  within  a  mat- 
ter of  months. 

Over  the  past  decade  practically  all 
of  the  major  conservation  and  luntlng 
groups  in  the  country  have  gone  on 
record  in  demanding  that  lead  shot  be 
replaced  by  soft  iron,  or  other  rontoxic 
pellets.  These  include  groups  as  diverse 
as  the  National  Rifle  Associatiin.  the 
International  Association  of  Garie,  Pish 
and  Conservation  Commisslonf  rs,  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  Pr:  ends  of 
the  Earth,  the  Sierra  Club,  the  I  atlonal 
Parks  and  Conservation  Assoclat  on  and 
the  Humane  Society  of  the  Unitec  States. 
Most  of  these  groups  feel  that  tie  Inte- 
rior Etepartment  has  been  unconscion- 
ably slow  in  responding  to  these  d(  mands, 
and  has  been  entirely  too  sens  tive  to 
pressure  applied  by  the  lead  ii  dustry. 
and  some  segments  of  the  fireanns  in- 
dustry, to  go  slow.  Most  will  agree  with 
President  Kimball  of  the  NWF  und  Dr 
Grandy  of  NPCA  that  there  is  nd  reason 
at  all  why  the  industry  cannot  etfect  the 
transition  to  iron  shot  with  j,  years 
notice  or  less. 

My  bill  accomplishes  this  by  harming 
the  use  or  possession  of  lead  shot  follow- 
ing the  1973  season  on  any  lan(  which 
constitutes  a  habitat  for  wj  terfowl 
covered  under  the  migratory  bir(  1  treaty 
act.  This  wiU  bring  the  long  period  of 
administrative  foot  dragging  on  this  mat- 
ter to  an  end.  My  bill  also  provides  the 
Secretary  with  authority  to  bah  from 
interstate  commerce  classes  of  lead  shot 
which  are  environmentally  harmful.  A 
research  program  is  established  io  assist 
him  In  determining  how  and  whet  to  act 


under  this  subsection.  It  seems 
that  problems  in  enforcing  the 
lead  shot  used  mainly  in  this 


abvlous 
ban  on 
ype  of 


hunting  can  be  solved,  once  it    s  clear 
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that  adequate  substitutes  can  be  made 
available. 

The  tragic  depletion  of  many  species 
of  waterfowl  in  recent  years  must  be 
acknowledged,  and  action  must  be  taken 
to  preserve  and  restore  them.  Lead 
poisoning  is,  beyond  doubt,  a  major  fac- 
tor in  their  decline.  Some  marshes  and 
ponds  are  now  hardly  better  than  death 
traps.  Even  if  prompt  action  is  taken  to 
halt  further  deposits,  it  will  be  many 
years  before  waterfowl  can  use  this 
habitat  without  being  subject  to  the 
effects  of  lead  poisoning. 

My  bill  provides  the  Secretary  with 
firm  instructions,  and  a  firm  legislative 
base,  to  eliminate  the  lead  poisoning 
problem  in  the  shortest  time  possible.  I 
hope  that  Congress  will  act  on  this  legis- 
lation and  thereby  erase  a  severe  blot  on 
our  national  waterfowl  management  rec- 
ord and  arrest  the  tragic  wastage  of  this 
magnificent  resource. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  5986 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of 

1956.  to  protect  ganae  and  wildlife  resoiirces 

by  prohlbltling  the  use    of  lead  shot   for 

hunting    in    marshes   and    other    aquatic 

areas,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956  Is  amended  by 
adding  a  section  8,  after  section  7,  and  re- 
numbering the  remaining  sections  accord- 
ingly: 

SECTIo^f  8.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that  lead  ballistic  pellets  are  manu- 
factured, sold,  and  transported  In  Interstate 
commerce;  that  overwhelming  quantities  of 
such  pellets  are  deposited  annually  in  the 
environment  as  a  result  of  hunttag;  that 
such  pellets  are  Ingested  by  waterfowl  and 
other  marsh  birds  in  aquatic  and  seml- 
aquatlc  areas;  that  such  mgestlon  results  In 
the  assimilation  of  lead  Into  the  blood  stream 
which  causes  poisoning;  and  that  such  poi- 
soning results  in  the  death  of  a  significant 
number  annually  of  such  waterfowl  and 
other  marsh  birds.  It  Is  therefore  the  policy 
of  Congress  to  protect  the  game  and  wildlife 
resources  of  the  Nation  and  to  eliminate 
such  undue  and  unnecessary  losses  to  popu- 
lation stocks. 

(b)(1)  After  the  1973  hunting  season  It 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  use  or 
possess  any  lead  shot  on  any  land  which 
constitutes  a  habitat  for  waterfowl  or  other 
migratory  marsh  birds  covered  under  the 
Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act,  as  amended  (16 
U.S.C.  703.  ef  seg.) 

(2)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  ban 
the  manufacture,  sale,  or  transportation  in 
Interstate  commerce  of  lead  shot,  or  any 
other  type  of  shot  If  It  Is  found,  under  the 
research  program  established  In  subsection 
(c),  that  the  toxicity  of  such  shot  consti- 
tutes a  hazard  to  wildlife,  and  that  non- 
toxic substitutes  are,  or  can  be,  made  avail- 
able. The  Secretary  shall  publish  notice  In 
the  Federal  Register  of  intention  to  act  un- 
der this  paragraph. 

(3)  Within  six  months  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  the  .shot  type  shall  be 
clearly  and  legibly  printed  on  all  shells 
manufactured  for  sale  or  use  In  interstate 
commerce. 

(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
1972  hunting  season  shall  be  that  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  as  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  imder  the  Migratory  Bird 
Treaty  Act,  as  amended. 

(c)  A  research  program  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  to  be  administered  by 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
which  shall  assess  all  avaUable  data  ooncem- 
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Ing  the  Impact  of  lead  and  other  shot  on 
wUdllfe,  and  on  the  environment  generally. 
The  Information  accumulated  under  such 
program  shall  be  available  to  the  public. 
The  Bureau  shall  make  findings  and  regula- 
tions regarding  sizes  of  lead  shot  which  are 
to  be  banned  under  subsection  b(2),  and 
other  limitations  on  the  use  of  lead  or  other 
shot  which  can  be  Imposed  by  admmistra- 
tlve  or  legislative  action  and  which  are  nec- 
essary to  eliminate  toxic  environmental  ef- 
fects.  Such  findings  shall  be  published  In  the 
Federal  Register,  shall  be  distributed  to  State 
fish  and  wUdllfe  agencies,  and  shall  be  open 
for  public  comment  for  60  days  before  fi- 
nalizing. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  such  regxila- 
tlons  as  he  determines  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(e)  (1)  Violation  of  this  section  or  regula- 
tions which  may  be  adopted  and  Identified 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  Its  Im- 
plementation shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(2)  The  Secretary  Is  Instructed  to  enter 
Into  cooperative  agreements  with  appropri- 
ate State  and  territorial  agencies  for  enforce- 
ment of  this  section  on  lands  which  are 
habitat  for  waterfowl  and  migratory  march 
birds  covered  by  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty 
Act  as  amended. 

(3)  Any  employee  or  officer  authorized  to 
make  arrests  or  serve  citations  under  this 
Act  Is  authorized  to  make  a  thorough  Inves- 
tigation of  the  arms  and  ammunition  car- 
ried by  any  Individual  In  an  area  which  con- 
stitutes a  habitat  for  waterfowl  or  other  mi- 
gratory marsh  birds.  Including  the  author- 
ity to  investigate  re-loaded  shells. 


THE  WAR  OVER  THE  WAR  ON 
POVERTY 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  21,  1973 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  commentary 
by  David  Brinkley  on  the  NBC  Nightly 
News  which  examines  the  current  con- 
troversy regarding  the  OfBce  of  Economic 
Opportunity : 

NBC  Nightly  News  by  David  Brinkley, 
FEBanAKT  27,  1973 

What  ha£  happened  is  what  often  happens 
In  Washington:  the  substance  of  a  problem 
gets  lost  somewhere  in  controversy  about 
politics,  money  and  power. 

The  substance  In  this  case  is  the  poor 
I>eople  themselves  .  .  .  and  what  should  (or 
can)  be  done  by  some  level  of  government  to 
help  them  .  .  .  whether  it's  OEO  or  some- 
thing else. 

The  state  governors,  knowing  how  Federal 
programs  work,  believe  If  OEO  is  cut  back 
by  President  Nixon  .  .  .  there  will  be  pres- 
sures on  them  to  continue  it  and  pay  for  It, 
and  they  don't  have  the  money. 

Members  of  Congress  are  Irritated  because 
they  think  the  President  Is  defying  them, 
usivping  their  power,  and  cutting  back  pro- 
grams they  voted  and  without  asking  them. 

The  President's  position  is  that  however 
attractive  are  the  names  of  these  agencies, 
many  of  them  do  very  little  more  than  spend 
money. 

One  part  of  OEO  (for  example)  spends 
over  a  billion  dollars  a  year  .  .  .  has  180 
thousand  employes  .  .  .  and  just  how  much 
of  the  money  reaches  the  poor  and  how 
much  goes  for  administration  Is  hard  to  find 
out. 
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So  .  .  .  It's  one  more  Washington  con- 
troversy, coming  to  be  heated. 

The  President  doing  what  he  says  needs 
to  be  done  .  .  .  members  of  Congress  say- 
ing if  It  needs  to  be  done  at  all  it  should 
not  be  done  that  way.  and  they  should  do 
It  .  .  .  and  the  Oovernors  afraid  another 
huge  financial  burden  Is  about  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  them,  but  not  the  money  to  pay 
for  It. 


CONGRESSIONAL  INTERN 
PROGRAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  21.  1973 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
a  group  of  57  high  school  seniors  rep- 
resenting high  schools  in  the  First  and 
Second  Congressional  Districts  of  Ohio 
are  visiting  Washington  for  a  week  of 
seminars. 

Among  the  speakers  addressing  the 
group  will  be  Congressman  Charles 
Rangel,  Congressman  John  Ashbrook, 
Congressman  Lee  Hamilton,  Speaker  of 
the  House  Carl  Albert,  and  Minority 
Leader  Gerald  Ford, 

The  group  will  hear  about  the  Senate 
from  Ohio  Senator  Robert  Taft  and 
Senator  Robert  Stafford  of  Vermont. 

There  will  also  be  seminars  on  the 
Supreme  Court  with  Justice  Potter 
Stewart,  a  discussion  with  Bill  Monroe  of 
NBC  News,  Robert  Webb  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Enquirer,  and  James  Groel  of  the 
Cincinnati  Post  and  Times  Star,  on  the 
role  of  the  press  in  Washington. 

Speakers  from  several  Washington 
lobbyist  groups  will  address  the  students 
on  the  role  of  the  lobbyist  in  the  legis- 
lative process.  Other  discussions  on  the 
operation  of  the  House  and  the  workings 
of  a  congressional  ofiBce  will  also  be  held. 

After  a  seminar  at  the  White  House, 
the  group  will  head  back  to  Cincinnati. 

Each  high  school  chose  its  outstanding 
senior  to  participate  in  the  program.  I 
am  attaching  the  names  of  those  stu- 
dents who  came  up  to  Washington  this 
year. 

Congressional  Intern  Program 

Anderson  High  School — Drew  Horter, 
Robert  Weber. 

College  Preparatory  School — Elizabeth 
Beach. 

Deer  Park  High  School — Evelyn  Altherr. 

Forest  Park  High  School — Rick  Proud. 

Indian  Hill  High  School — Bob  Porter. 

Lockland  High  School — John  Whltworth. 

Loveland  Senior  High  Schol — Scott  Shoe- 
maker. 

Marian  High  School — Sheila  Healy. 

Mariemont  High  School — Robert  Pfelffer. 

McNicholas  High  School — ^Kathy  Castel- 
lani. 

Moeller  High  School— William  Robert  Mac- 
Eachen. 

Norwood  High  School — Ellen  Little. 

Our  Lady  of  Angels  High  School — Linda 
Niesen. 

Princeton  High  School — Joseph  Mack 
Wathen;  Hendrik  Van  Drlel. 

Purcell  High  School — Larry  Staubach. 

Reading  High  School — Sally  Lackman. 

Roger  Bacon  High  School — Robert  Den- 
terleln. 

St.  Bernard  High  School — Salene  Bass. 

St.  Ursula  Academy — Teresa  Maurer. 

St.  Xavier  High  School— T.  Jeff  Davis. 
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Summit  Country  Day — Debra  McOabe. 

Sycamore  High  School — David  Weinberg. 

Ursullne  Academy — Kathy  Broderlck. 

Walnut  Hills  High  School— Hermla  A. 
Shegog;  Mark  D.  Homsteln. 

Withrow  High  School — Charles  McDougald; 
Michael  Kokoefer. 

Woodward  High  School — Barry  Stregevsky; 
Philip  Osborne. 

Regina  High  School — Michelle  Bolsseau. 

Chaperones — Jim  Jurgens,  Bob  Wagner. 
Steve  Baker,  Joe  Suhre,  Sue  Suhre,  and  Major 
McNeil.  John  Morley,  travel  agent. 


A  BILL  FOR  THE  REFORM  OP  FED- 
ERAL LICENSING  PROCEDURES 
FOR  RADIO  AND  TV  STATIONS 


HON.  DAVID  C.  TREEN 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  21,  1973 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  co- 
sponsored  with  several  of  my  colleagues 
a  bill  for  the  reform  of  Federal  licensing 
procedures  for  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  in  order  to  restore  to 
thousands  of  businessmen  In  the  broad- 
cast industry  the  independence  and  se- 
curity they  need  to  survive.  It  would  re- 
verse the  trend  toward  discounting  past 
service  to  the  community  as  a  criterion 
for  license  renewal:  and  it  would  provide 
relief  to  many  broadcasters  who  are  in 
danger  of  suffocating  under  mounds  of 
Federal  paperwork. 

The  bill  has  two  principal  provisions. 
It  would  extend  to  5  years  the  period 
for  which  a  station's  license  is  valid.  Cur- 
rently licenses  must  be  renewed  after  3 
years.  Second,  it  would  require  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  to  re- 
new licenses  to  stations  who  can  show 
that  their  past  performance  has  reflected 
a  good-faith  effort  to  serve  the  needs  and 
interests  of  their  communities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  three  principal 
factors  which  indicate  that  these  re- 
forms are  long  overdue. 

First,  a  recent  Federal  court  decision 
would  dictate  that  groups  who  challenge 
a  station's  license  renewal  in  an  effort 
to  take  over  the  license  for  themselves 
must  be  considered  on  a  virtually  equal 
basis  with  the  current  management  of 
the  station.  This  would  result  in  a  great 
deal  of  instability  for  the  broadcaster:  he 
could  not  take  out  long-term  bank  loans, 
invest  in  real  estate  or  expensive  equip- 
ment, or  make  capital  improvements.  The 
prospect  of  undergoing  such  an  ordeal 
every  3  years,  with  its  attendant  paper- 
work and  legal  fees,  is  likely  to  discour- 
age independent  and  creative  Individuals 
from  becoming  involved  in  the  radio  and 
television  business. 

Another  implication  of  increased  scru- 
tiny of  station  programing  by  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  is  the  risk  that  licenses 
will  become  political  plums,  subject  to 
the  whims  of  numerous  politicians  and 
pressure  groups.  This  would  tend  to  make 
our  electronic  media  little  more  than  an 
arm  of  Government. 

Finally,  the  broadcast  industry  is  al- 
ready highly  competitive.  Stations  which 
do  not  satisfy  the  needs  and  interests 
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of  their  commimities  cannot  survive  for 
long  in  the  fight  for  high  ratings  and  ad- 
vertising revenues.  There  is  a  real  danger 
that  the  opinion  of  the  FCC,  or  of  a  Fed- 
eral judge,  as  to  what  constitutes  the 
pubHc  interest  may  not  coincide  at  aU 
with  the  views  of  the  public.  The 
current  trend  is  to  substitute  in- 
creased bureaucracy  and  Government 
regulation  for  the  workings  of  the  free 
market  and  the  judgment  of  the  people. 
Our  bill  seeks  to  reverse  that  trend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Record  the  full  text  of  this  very 
important  bill : 

H.R.  5077 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  to  establish  orderly  procedures  for 
the  consideration  of  applications  for  renewal 
of  broadcast  licenses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aitd  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
307(d)  shall  be  amended  by  striking  the  finst 
two  sentences  and  inserting  the  following: 
"No  license  granted  for  the  operation  of  any 
class  of  station  shall  be  for  a  longer  term 
than  five  years  and  any  license  granted  may 
be  revoked  as  hereinafter  provided.  Upon  the 
expiration  of  any  license,  upon  application 
therefor,  a  renewal  of  such  license  may  be 
granted  from  time  to  time  for  a  term  of 
not  to  exceed  five  years  if  the  Commission 
finds  that  public  Interest,  convenience,  and 
necessity  would  be  served  thereby:  Provided, 
however.  That  In  any  hearing  for  the  renewal 
of  a  broadcast  license  an  applicant  for  re- 
newal who  is  legally  financially,  and  tech- 
nically qualified  shaU  be  awarded  the  grant 
if  such  applicant  shows  that  its  broadcast 
service  during  the  preceding  license  period 
has  reflected  a  good-faith  effort  to  serve  the 
needs  and  interests  of  its  area  as  represented 
in  its  Immediately  preceding  and  pending 
license  renewal  applications  and  if  it  has  not 
demonstrated  a  callous  disregard  for  law  or 
the  Commission's  regulations:  Provided  fur- 
ther, That  if  the  renewal  applicant  falls  to 
make  such  a  showing  or  has  demonstrated  a 
callous  disregard  for  law  or  the  Commission's 
regulations,  such  falliu'e  or  demonstration 
shaU  be  weighed  against  the  renewal  appli- 
cant.". 


PRESIDENT   LYNDON   BAINES 
JOHNSON 


HON.  DELBERT  L.  LATTA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  21,  1973 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  have  expressed  their  sorrow  at  the 
passing  of  Lyndon  Johnson. 

To  those  of  my  persuasion,  who  op- 
posed him  on  many  issues  while  support- 
ing him  on  others.  President  Johnson 
will  be  remembered  as  a  superb  legisla- 
tive tactician.  His  breadth  of  experience 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  legislative 
process,  gained  through  his  many  years 
of  service  in  both  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate,  served  him 
effectively  when  he  became  Chief  Exec- 
utive. 

Political  life  is  not  without  its  ironies, 
and  no  better  example  of  this  in  recent 
years  can  be  found  than  in  the  pressures 
of  events  surrounding  President  John- 
son's latter  days  in  office. 
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Despite  resounding  domestic  legisla- 
tive triumphs,  it  was  his  steadfsst  pur- 
suit of  what  he  conceived  to  be  i  he  best 
interests  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Vietnam  conflict  which  led  to  hii  volun- 
tary retirement  from  public  life.  How 
gratifying  it  must  have  been,  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  for  him  to  have  lad  the 
personal  assurance  of  Presiden  Nixon 
that  peace  with  honor  was  at  h£  nd 

I  want  to  join  all  my  collea^es  in 
expressing  my  sincere  sympathj  to  his 
widow.  Lady  Bird  Johnson,  anq  to  his 
daughters  and  their  families. 


MANDATORY       SENTENCING 
CRIMINALS  CARRYING 
WHILE  COMMITTING  A 
CRIME 


HON.  ROBIN  L.  BEARD 


FOR 

RMS 
ERAL 


FIR  I:  ARMS 
FEp: 


OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Wednesday.  March  21, 


REPRESENT/  TIVES 
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Mr.  BEARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  injtroduce 
today  for  appropriate  referral  leg  islation 
which  increases  mandatory  sentencing 
for  criminals  who  carry  a  flreari^  in  the 
commission  of  a  Federal  crime. 

My  bill  differs  from  existing  la^  in  two 
principal  areas — first,  it  increase^  penal- 
ties for  offenders  In  both  cases  of  first 
and  second  convictions;  and  second,  it 
gives  the  Nation's  Federal  prosecutors 
the  right  to  have  the  trial  cour  s'  sen- 
tencing reviewed  if  the  sentencing  judge 
fails  to  exercise  proper  discretiori  in  de- 
termining the  terms  of  sentenciig. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Stre(!ts  Act 
Amendments  of  1970,  strict  sentences 
are  imposed  upon  felons  using  or  posses- 
sing a  firearm  in  the  commission  of  Fed- 
eral crimes.  The  1970  amendmer  ts  pro- 
vided a  separate  and  additional  penalty 
for  the  mere  act  of  carrying  a  firearm 
in  committing  a  crime — specifica  ly  sep- 
arate and  in  addition  to  the  sent<  nee  for 
the  imderlying  crime  itself. 

The  legislation  being  offered  here 
today  would  preserve  some  latltuqe  in  the 
case  of  first  offenders.  However,  t  lis  dis- 
cretion is  Intentionally  restricted  by  the 
addition  of  language  authorizing  the 
United  States  the  right  to  seek  re  view  of 
sentences  received  by  first  offer  ders  if 
the  trial  court  judge  fails  to  exen  ise  dis- 
cretion in  meting  out  penalties  n  such 
cases. 

The  need  to  maintain  discretionary 
status  in  sentencing  a  first-time  c  ffender 
is  not  to  imply  that  the  ind  viduals 
should  be  treated  with  leniency  but  in 
recognition  of  the  state  of  this  Nation's 
penal  system.  In  too  many  cases  our 
Federal  penitentiaries  are  breeding 
grounds  for  the  schooling  and  training 
of  even  more  determined  criminals.  The 
conditions  prevalent  in  many  Federal 
prisons  force  the  internee  to  react  with 
bitterness  and  vengef ulness  on  th ;  socie- 
ty which  interred  him.  Therefore  to  con- 
fine a  first  offender  in  every  iistance 
means  there  is  little  hope  for  reh  abilita- 
tlon. 

However,  there  are  many  case?  where 
first  offender  deserves  imprisonment. 
While  judges  have  the  authority  jto  mete 
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out  a  sentence  to  these  individuals,  they 
often  do  not.  My  legislation,  if  adopted, 
would  offer  remedy  in  the  case  where  the 
Federal  prosecutor  determined  that  sus- 
pension, probation  or  terms  of  sentence 
were  unreasonable.  This  added  tool  would 
operate  in  both  first  and  second  offenses. 
Yet,  in  the  case  of  the  second  offense  the 
additional  penalty  is  truly  a  mandatory 
sentence  which  may  not  be  suspended  by 
the  court,  nor  may  probation  be  granted. 

My  bill  provides  for  new  terms  of  sen- 
tence. In  the  case  of  a  first  offense,  the 
penalty  can  be  up  to  10  years.  For  second 
offenders  the  term  of  imprisonment  can- 
not be  less  than  5  years  and  up  to  25 
years.  In  both  cases,  the  sentence  is  in 
addition  to  the  penalty  for  the  underly- 
ing crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked  the  Justice 
Department  to  make  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  Government's  experience 
with  the  type  of  sentencing  enacted  in 
1970.  Unfortunately,  the  mandatory  sen- 
tencing provisions  are  not  widely  known 
by  the  general  public  and  therefore,  by 
the  criminal  as  well.  Of  course,  in  order 
to  be  an  effective  deterrent  to  the  po- 
tential criminal,  these  provisions  must  be 
publicized.  If  and  when  my  bill  is  en- 
acted, I  will  seek  widespread  publication 
of  its  effect  and  intent,  and  I  will  work 
to  see  that  its  lise  by  the  court  is  closely 
monitored. 

With  the  passage  of  my  legislation,  the 
criminal  who  thinks  to  use  a  firearm  in 
perp)etrating  a  crime  will  have  final 
notice  that  this  society  will  not  have  even 
the  slightest  sympathy  in  the  case  where 
a  firearm  is  used. 
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KEVIN  MORRISSEY 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or  Nrw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  21,  1973 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  a  fine  Irish- 
American  citizen.  Mr.  Kevin  Morrissey, 
in  honor  of  his  installation  as  president 
of  the  United  Irish  Counties  Association 
of  New  York.  An  article  in  the  New  York 
News  on  March  18,  1973  said  this  about 
Mr.  Morrissey : 

Flushing  Man  Heads  Irish  County 
Group 

Kevin  Morrissey.  38,  of  Flushing,  Is  the  new 
president  of  the  United  Irish  Counties  As- 
sociation of  New  York.  He  and  27  other  UICA 
officers  were  Installed  during  a  formal  cere- 
money  at  the  Hotel  Conunodore,  Manhattan. 

A  past  president  of  the  Oalway  Men's  As- 
sociation, he  has  been  a  delegate  to  the  UICA 
from  Oalway  for  10  years.  He  rose  to  the 
presidency  from  third  to  second  to  first  vice 
president  during  the  last  six  years. 

the    26TH     president 

Morrissey  Is  the  26th  president  and  the 
second  Oalway  man  to  serve  in  this  office. 

The  UICA  is  a  closed -delegate  body,  draw- 
ing Its  membership  of  262  persons  from  the 
32  Irish  county  societies  and  two  other  Irish 
fraternal  groups  active  In  the  metropolitan 
area. 

The  organization  is  spokesman  for  the 
Irish-Americans  in  New  York,  and  maintains 
a  mldtown  Manhattan  meeting  center  and 
office  which  supplies  emplojrment  Immigra- 
tion and  educational  services  to  the  Irish- 
American  community. 


Morrissey  came  to  this  country  from  Ire- 
land In  1967.  From  1958  to  1960  he  served 
with  the  United  States  Army  In  Germany. 
He  Is  in  the  insurance  business  In  Woodslde. 
He  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  have  three  chil- 
dren. Sheila  Ann,  10;  Kevin,  8,  and  Tracey,  7. 


LEGAL  SERVICES— ILLEGAL 
PRACTICES 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  21,  1973 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  August 
four  boys  walked  into  a  market  in  a 
deteriorating  section  of  Boston,  allegedly 
pulled  a  gim  on  the  proprietor  and 
began  to  empty  the  cash  register.  The 
proprietor  pulled  out  a  .38 -caliber  pistol, 
which  he  had  a  license  for.  and  fired 
three  times.  Two  boys  were  hospitalized 
and  all  four  were  arrested.  The  proprie- 
tor was  unhurt.  I  might  add  that  all  four 
boys  were  known  heroin  users. 

The  parents  of  one  of  the  boys,  whose 
son  happened  to  be  one  of  those  severely 
injured,  contacted  an  OEO  legal  services 
lawyer.  The  following  day  the  legal  serv- 
ices lawyer  charged  the  proprietor  with 
assault  with  intent  to  murder  and  assault 
and  battery  with  a  dangerous  weapon. 

This  case  may  be  very  typical  of  the 
situations  which  have  convinced  the  ad- 
ministration that  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram of  OEO  has  in  many  cases  lost 
sight  of  its  fimction. 

In  the  case  just  mentioned,  it  would 
appear  logical  that  the  OEO  lawyer  would 
prepare  a  defense  for  the  boys  arrested, 
since  they  came  from  a  family  which 
qualified  for  such  legal  services. 

With  the  large  amoimt  of  work  in  most 
legal  services  ofiSces  and  the  large  num- 
ber of  cases  backed  up  in  the  courts,  it 
does  not  appear  logical  for  an  OEO  law- 
yer to  charge  a  proprietor  of  a  market 
with  attempted  murder  after  he  defended 
himself  from  four  drug  addicts  who 
pulled  a  gun  on  him. 

Such  activity  by  OEO-fimded  legal 
service  lawyers  has  occurred  often  in 
the  past,  and  over  the  last  few  days  I 
have  cited  other  examples. 

Today  I  submit  the  following  article 
for  the  Record: 

HtTB   Store   Owner   Bittek 
(By  Bob  Creamer) 

John  J.  Stumiolo  stood  quietly  In  a  corner 
of  his  Roxbury  store  Saturday,  apparently 
angered  and  confused  over  the  sudden  and 
drastic  change  in  his  life. 

A  small  and  rather  meek  looking  man  of 
49  years,  Sturniolo  refused  to  talk  about 
what  happened  Wednesday  when  four  boys 
allegedly  tried  to  rob  his  store,  Clifton's 
Market  at  18  Clifton  st. 

But  other  people  working  in  the  market 
Saturday,  a  man  and  two  women  apparently 
relatives  of  Sturniolo.  talked  bitterly  about 
the  alleged  attempted  robbery  that  ended 
with  Sturniolo  shooting  two  of  the  boys. 

"How  can  they  call  it  a  prank,"  the  man 
asked.  "They  stuck  a  gun  In  him  and  opened 
up  the  cash  register." 

Stumiolo  has  told  police  that  when  one 
of  the  boys  poked  a  gun  into  him,  he  pulled 
out  his  own  .38  caliber  pistol,  which  he  has 
a  license  for.  and  fired  three  times. 

One  bullet  hit  13-year-old  George  McNeil 
In  the  head,  lodging  at  the  base  of  his  brain 
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and  leaving  him  In  poor  condition  at  City 
HosplUl. 

A  second  boy,  Douglas  McOauley,  15,  of 
Savin  St.,  Roxbury,  was  wounded  In  the  right 
arm  and  right  leg. 

"It  all  happened  so  fast,"  Stumiolo  said 
after  the  shooting.  "I  didn't  realize  how 
young  they  were  but  what  difference  does 
that  make?  The  one  with  tl>e  gun  was  obvi- 
ously high  as  a  kite  and  I  figured  I  was  a 
dead  man." 

The  parents  of  the  McNeil  boy,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  WllUe  James  McNeill,  of  73  Wlllowood 
St.,  Roxbury,  believe  Sturniolo  "overreacted" 
and  are  attempting  to  charge  him  with  seri- 
ous crimes. 

Their  attorney,  Benjamin  Jones,  of  the 
Boston  Legal  Assistance  Project,  has  applied 
In  Roxbury  District  Court  for  complaints 
charging  Stumiolo  with  assault  with  Intent 
to  murder  and  assault  and  battery  with  a 
dangerous  weapon. 

"We  feel  the  store  owner  over-reacted," 
Jones  said,  "and  in  doing  so  turned  a  child- 
ish prank  into  a  dissister." 

"What  kind  of  a  prank  was  it,"  one  of  the 
woman  said  angrily.  "They  came  here  In  a 
stolen  car  with  a  gun  and  went  Into  the  cash 
register." 

No  gun  has  been  recovered  yet  but  re- 
portedly it  was  a  toy.  Police  have  said  all  four 
of  the  boys  were  known  heroin-users  and  may 
have  been  seeking  money  to  pay  for  their 
habit. 

"He  did  what  anybody  would  have  done," 
said  the  man  in  the  store.  "And  now  look 
what's  happening.  Even  his  wife  Is  getting 
theatenlng  phone  calls  at  home  and  yester- 
day some  guy  from  Rhode  Island  was  here 
trying  to  get  people  to  picket  the  store." 

The  market,  located  in  a  deteriorating 
neighborhood  of  whites,  blacks  and  Puerto 
Rlcans,  has  the  letters  "KKK"  painted  in 
white  on  an  outside  wall. 

"Somebody  did  that  two  years  ejgo  here 
and  other  places."  she  said,  pointing  across 
the  street  to  tenements  with  the  same 
"KKK"  painted  on  them. 

Asked  If  they  planned  to  stay  In  business, 
the  same  woman,  who  steadfastly  refused  to 
give  her  name,  replied:  "Why  should  we  leave. 
I  own  this  building. 

There  are  two  tenements  over  the  store  and 
apparently  some  members  of  the  Sturniolo 
family  live  there  although  the  owner,  John, 
lives  in  Newton. 

"How  come."  the  man  in  the  store  wanted 
to  know,  "nobody  said  anything  about  me 
stopping  the  bleeding  and  putting  a  com- 
press on."  He  was  talking  about  returning  to 
the  store  after  the  shooting  and  finding  the 
McNeil  boy  lying  In  the  street  and  bleeding 
from  the  bullet  wound  In  his  head. 

"You  know  what  happened  here  last  Jan- 
uary?" the  man  said.  "A  guy  came  In  with 
a  gun  and  robbed  us.  They  caught  him  later 
and  he's  been  Indicted  for  armed  robbery." 

While  the  man  and  two  women  talked, 
Sturniolo  stood  in  the  background.  Cus- 
tomers came  in  and  out — two  little  black 
girls,  a  black  woman,  a  Puerto  Rlcan  man. 
and  several  white  men.  They  ordered,  paid 
and  left  without  saying  anything. 

The  case  Is  still  under  investigation.  Two 
boys  are  hospitalized  and  two  others  are 
under  arrest.  There  will  be  a  hearing  Aug.  23 
on  the  complaints  sought  by  the  McNeil's 
against  Sturniolo. 


AID  TO  NORTH  VIETNAM  A  WEAK 
ISSUE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OP    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  20,  1973 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  are 
facing  the  issue  of  possible  aid  to  the 
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rebuilding  of  North  Vietnam,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  unanimous  decision  reached  by  the 
contemporary  issues  class  at  Paris  High 
School  in  my  congressional  district: 
Third  Hour  Contxmporart  Issues, 

February  23,  1973. 
Hon.  WILX.1AM  Huncate, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  We,  the  undersigned,  are  students  in 
the  Contemporary  Issues  class  at  Paris  High 
School.  The  class  is  composed  of  twenty-eight 
seventeen-  and  eighteen-year  olds.  It  is  very 
seldom  that  our  class  decides  unanimously  on 
a  controversial  Issue.  However,  on  (indus- 
trial )  aid  to  North  Vietnam  we  stand  united. 
After  thorough  discussion  we  feel  we  are  well 
informed  and  It  seems  that  any  argument  In 
ravor  of  aid  Is  very  weak.  We  take  this  stand 
for  several  reasons.  They  are  as  follows: 

1.  North  Vietnam  Is  not  a  defeated  enemy 
as  were  Germany  and  Japan. 

2.  The  money  could  be  used  at  home  for 
rebuilding  our  own  slums. 

3.  North  Vietnam  still  adheres  to  the  Idea 
of  one  Vietnam  and  making  Indo-China  com- 
munistic. 

4.  We  evidently  will  not  be  allowed  to  ad- 
minister this  aid. 

Please  take  our  views  and  arguments  Into 
consideration  when  you  vote  on  this  matter. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  Janet  DeLaney,  Teacher;  Maysel  K. 
Nolan,  Robert  H.  Fields,  Ladorls  A. 
Stuckey,  Dorothy  M.  Gregg,  Janie  L. 
Mecltley,  Glenna  J.  Armstrong,  Rick 
Heltmeyer.  Tommy  Pulls,  Doughlas 
Thomas,  Roxle  Morgan,  Mark  Rowe; 

Ronald  Millard,  Je^kie  Vanlandlngham. 
Barbara  E.  Warren,  Bill  Darnell,  Brad 
Dodge,  Elizabeth  Stamp,  Linda  Forbis, 
Ted  Harrison,  David  Wlllingham,  Tracy 
Morgan,  Wesley  Menefee; 

Nancy  Van  Praag,  Ronnie  Fields.  David 
Thomas,  Richard  Foley,  Paul  Beamer, 
and  Donald  Simpson. 


COMMISSIONER  ROBERT  BALL 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  21,  1973 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  sad- 
dened to  learn  that  the  resignation  of 
Commissioner  Robert  Ball,  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  was  accepted. 
Commissioner  Ball  has  been  a  truly  re- 
markable public  servant,  and  I  am  sure 
that  he  will  be  missed  by  all  of  us. 

I  am  proud  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Ball  for  the  many 
years  of  service  he  has  given  his  country 
and  the  American  people.  He  has  man- 
aged this  vast  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  with  exceptional  compe- 
tence and  eflBciency. 

The  following  Washington  Post  edi- 
torial, "A  Superb  Public  Servant,"  aptly 
expresses  my  sentiments  to  the  retire- 
ment of  Commissioner  Ball.  I  wish  him 
many,  many  years  of  health  and  happi- 
ness in  his  retirement. 

A  Superb  Public  Servant  Steps  Down 

This  is  the  last  week  of  duty  for  Robert 
M.  Ball,  the  remarkable  Commissioner  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  who  has 
been  in  office  for  11  years  and  who  served 
in  lesser  Jobs  with  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration for  21  years  before  that.  To  the 
disappointment  of  many — ourselves  In- 
cluded— the  White  House  picked  up  Mr. 
Ball's  pro  forma  resignation  this  winter  after 
the  election.  But  we  do  not  feel  that  Mr. 
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Ball's  leaving  office  should  be  the  occasion 
for  expressing  more  gloom.  Rather,  it  seems 
a  moment  briefly  to  recount  the  career  of 
this  extraordinary  public  official.  For  Mr. 
Ball's  34  years  in  government  constitute  a 
genuine  good  news  story — and,  not  Inciden- 
tally, they  challenge  some  of  the  absolutes 
you  hear  tossed  around  these  days  concern- 
ing the  capacity  of  the  federal  government 
to  govern  and  the  capacity  of  the  bureauc- 
racy to  do  well  by  the  rest  of  us. 

Mr.  Ball,  who  began  his  career  in  1939  in 
the  field  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Old 
Age  and  Survivors  Insurance,  worked  his  way 
up  through  the  career  service  to  become 
Social  Security  Commissioner.  In  the  course 
of  so  doing  he  threatened,  by  his  perform- 
ance, to  give  the  bureaucracy  a  good  name. 
For,  Ih  his  particular  way,  Mr.  Ball  has  been 
the  ideal  public  official:  fair-minded,  en- 
ergetic, committed  to  the  success  of  the 
statutes  he  administered  and — above  all — 
apolitical.  In  the  11  years  since  he  came  to 
preside  over  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, all  these  attributes  were  put  to  the  test 
as  coverage  (and  complexity)  expanded  at  a 
geometric   rate   during   the    1960s. 

Lyndon  Johnson  was  fond  of  describing 
the  actions  required  to  put  Medicare  tnro 
effect  after  Its  enactment  In  1965  as  the 
most  complicated  and  arduous  government 
operation  undertaken  since  the  military 
planning  operations  of  World  War  II.  H& 
didn't  exaggerate  much.  Mr.  Ball  and  his  as- 
sociates had  11  months'  time  to  arrange  for 
such  diverse  and  Intricate  matters  as  medi- 
cal standards,  hospital  care  regulations,  In- 
surance coverage,  accounting  procedurei, 
reimbursement  techniques  and  the  rest  for 
some  19  million  Americans  who  came  under 
Medicare's  provisions  as  of  July  1,  1966.  To 
look  back  over  the  news  clippings  of  the 
period  is  to  read  a  wealth  of  public  state- 
ments from  all  manner  of  concerned  per- 
sons predicting  certain  disaster  on  D-Day.  It 
didn't  happen — and  the  reason  it  didn't  lies 
largely  with  the  man  who  is  now  leaving  nls 
government  post.  That  particular  exercise  In 
competence  and  success  would  of  itself  have 
been  enough  to  distinguish  Mr.  Ball's  career. 
But  as  many  people  in  this  town  know  it  was 
typical — not  atypical — of  his  performance. 
Robert  Ball's  34  years  In  government  were 
devoted  to  showing  what  could  be  done. 


TOWARD  A  DEFINmON  OF  ATOMIC 
PEACE:  CULTURAL  IMPLICATIONS 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

Of    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  21,  1973 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  greatest  blessings  of  a  free  society 
is  the  opportunity — indeed,  obligation— 
to  be  precise — not  to  mince  words  nor  to 
compromise  the  truth.  Words,  especially 
important  words  and  the  realities  they 
symbolize,  too  often  elude  us.  Because  of 
careless  overuse  or  shoddy  misuse,  the 
true  meaning  of  words  often  slip  through 
our  mental  fingers.  Words  such  as  "civi- 
lization," "culture,"  and  "peace"  are  par- 
ticularly susceptible  to  such  pitfalls. 

To  fill  such  semantic  voids  the  intel- 
lectuals in  our  free  society  can  exercise 
their  responsibility  by  calling  things  by 
their  right  name.  Such  is  the  reassuring 
case  of  an  article  by  Dr.  Edmund  Zawacki 
of  the  department  of  Slavic  languages  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  What  he  at- 
tempts in  his  notable  effort  is  to  define 
peace  in  the  atomic  age  in  concrete  feasi- 
ble forms  of  diplomatic  and  grassroot 
action. 
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Because  of  the  important  message  it 
carries  for  all  of  us  who  must  malke  judg- 
ments on  the  issues  of  peace  a^d  war, 
and  civilization  and  culture,  I  recommend 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
TowAED  A  Definition  of  Atomic  Peace — 
CvTLTUKM.  Implications 

(By  Edmund  Zawackl) 

Among  the  memorable  passages  In  Boris 
Pasternak's  novel,  Dr.  Zhivago.  theie  Is  one 
where  Lara  Is  beautifully  described  8b  pursu- 
ing truth: 

"For  a  moment  she  rediscovered  '.he  pur- 
pose of  her  life.  She  was  here  on  earth  to 
grasp  the  meaning  of  Its  wild  enchintment 
and  to  call  each  thing  by  Its  right  name,  or. 
If  this  were  not  within  her  power  to  give 
birth  out  of  love  of  life  to  succesi  orS  who 
would  do  It  for  her." 

Like  Lara's,  my  purpose  In  this  discursive 
thlnk-plece  about  "civilization  and  culture" 
will  be  to  call  a  number  of  things  by  their 
right  names — after  all.  an  adequate!  defini- 
tion of  atomic  peace  can  hardly  1)€  made 
otherwise.  In  words  no  less  memora  sle  than 
Pasternak's,  the  nature  of  the  protlem  was 
stated  by  Abraham  Lincoln  In  an  i  merlcan 
context  over  a  hundred  years  ago: 

"The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  inade- 
quate to  the  stormy  present.  The  oc  :aslon  Is 
piled  high  with  difficulty,  and  we  mv  st  think 
anew,  and  act  anew  .  .  .  We  cannot  escape 
history  .  .  .  We  shall  nobly  save,  oi  meanly 
lose,  the  last  best  hope  of  earth." 

The  American  context  of  Lincoln's  message 
to  Congress  of  December  1,  1862,  Is,  o  I  course, 
past  history  now,  but  the  wtsdon  of  the 
words  themselves  Is  even  more  pol|  nant  in 
the  new  context  of  December,  19711,  a  full 
century  later.  Today,  the  whole  wo  -Id  Is  In 
the  midst  of  a  moral,  social  and  political 
storm.  Moreover,  by  the  brilliant  iclentlflc 
achievement  of  thermonuclear  atom:  c  fusion 
In  1951.  we  Amerlciins  made  the  cosiilc  glare 
of  the  hydrogen  fireball  Into  the  Ugh :  on  this 
small  planet,  by  which  political  decisions 
among  nations  (Including  our  own)  must 
make  moral  sense — not  Just  for  the  next 
year  or  the  next  century,  but  from  now  to 
eternity.  Atomic  fusion  on  earth  Is  tie  proc- 
ess that  goes  on  Inside  the  sun. 

What  happened  on  the  frontiers  o: '  knowl- 
edge in  1951  was  that  political  scleace  was 
pushed  wllly-nlUy  by  nuclear  physics  Into 
a  direct  confrontation  with  eternity  as  a 
jxjlltlcal  dimension  to  be  reckoned  with. 
Thermonuclear  power  on  earth  capnot  be 
compressed  back  Into  scientific  n()n-exlst- 
ence;  It  will  be  with  mankind  to  all  ieternlty 
as  a  blessing — or  to  Doomsday  as  a  icurse. 

Regardless  of  whether  governments  are 
aweu:«  of  anachronisms  In  their  political 
"dogmas  of  the  quiet  pass"  or  not,  ichanges 
In  human  habits  of  thought  are]  already 
under  way  even  greater  than  those  aOO  years 
ago  when  a  modest  Polish  churchman-as- 
tronomer. In  plovis  pursuit  of  truth, {stopped 
the  stin  and  hurled  the  earth  spinning  on  Its 
axis  around  It.  (1973  marks  the  SOOth  an- 
niversary of  his  birth.)  I 

What  changed  In  Nature  when  NlkolaJ 
Kopemlk  (In  Polish,  pron.  Mee-Moe-wlgh 
Koh-pehr-nllk;  In  Latin,  Copernlc-iB)  per- 
formed that  tremendously  simple  fleat  and 
revealed  the  order  prevailing  in  the  cosmoe? 
Nothing  changed  In  Natxire.  The  chalnge  was 
In  men's  minds.  In  man's  new  under^andlng 
of  himself,  of  Nature,  and  Nature's  uod.  The 
startling  new  world  of  modern  scl^ce  was 
born. 

Distance  In  time  perhaps  obscvfres  the 
curious  truth  that  It  was  MlkolaJ  gopernlk 
who  gave  to  the  cosmos  of  bis  age  the  basic 
structure  and  dynamism  that  we  recognize 
today  also  in  the  atom.  In  our  younj  atomic 
and  space  age  the  cosmos  and  the  n|lcrocos- 
mos  are  thus  scientlflcally  interlocked  by  the 
continuity  of  Kopernlk's  trem*ndovisly 
simple  concept. 

It  Is  perhaps  not  entirely  unklad  to  say 
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that,  among  political  scientists.  It  Is  bad 
form  to  worry  any  more  about  nuclear  holo- 
caust now  that  ecological  apocalypse  is 
fashionable.  But  the  thermonuclear  bombs 
have  not  gone  away;  the  stock-piles  are  high 
and  still  there — as  are  the  means  of  deliver- 
ing Instantaneous  apocalyx>se  anywhere  on 
the  planet.  And  men  wielding  pyolltical  power 
still  think  In  pre-atomlc  categories  about 
peace. 

Bad  form  or  not,  the  prime  fact  In  our 
transient  20th-century  modernity  Is  that  the 
orderliness  and  energy  of  the  mlcrocoemoe 
has  been  revealed  and  demonstrated.  The 
atom  Is  no  longer  a  philosophical  fancy  as 
It  was  In  ancient  Oreek  philosophy.  Nor  Is  It 
a  chemical  particle  as  It  iised  to  be  In  our 
recent  pre-atomlc  physics.  It  Is  now  a  knot 
of  energy  in  space — like  our  solar  system 
and  our  whole  galaxy.  Being  so,  the  atom  Is 
Immeasiirably  more  significant  for  the  future 
of  man  on  this  planet  than  Just  a  new  form 
of  gunpowder. 

Man  suddenly  finds  himself  standing  mid- 
way between  the  atom  and  the  universe.  In- 
terlocked with  both.  Some  of  us  stand  some- 
what aghast  at  the  destructive  power  of  the 
atom — as  well  we  should.  The  implications — 
technological,  ecological,  economic,  political, 
social,  moral,  philosophical,  religious — are, 
of  covirse,  shattering  to  our  previous  20th- 
century  sclentlstic  wisdom. 

But — as  in  1543  when  Kopernlk  published 
De  Revolutionibus  Orbium  Coetestium — what 
has  changed  li^  Natvire? 

In  the  atom  as  In  the  universe,  nothing. 
The  change  Is  again  taking  place  Inside  the 
minds  of  men.  In  man's  new  convulsive  re- 
assessment of  Nature,  himself  and  God. 

With  the  formula  E=:mc^,  our  whole  con- 
cept of  matter  has  changed,  and,  by  the  same 
token,  our  concepts  of  materialism,  realism. 
Idealism  must  also  change — partlctilarly  and 
most  urgently  In  political  science  or  political 
Ideology,  or  whatever  else  one  chooses  to  call 
our  human  fallibility  in  political  habits  of 
thought.  What  used  to  be  called  Realpolitik 
is  turning  into  anachronistic  folly,  while 
what  used  to  be  political  Idealism  Is  begin- 
ning to  look  like  a  deeper  more  genuine  real- 
ism. In  philosophy  and  religion,  the  Natural- 
istic approach  (i.e.  on  the  sclentlstic  premise 
that  "there  is  no  God  the  Creator")  is  find- 
ing Itself  hamstrung  Intellectually  by  self- 
contradiction,  a  truth  demonstrated  with  re- 
markable simplicity  by  J.  B.  S.  Haldane  In  his 
book.  Possible  Worlds: 

"If  my  mental  processes  are  determined 
wholly  by  the  motions  of  atoms  in  my  brain, 
I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  my  beliefs 
are  true  .  .  .  and  hence  I  have  no  reason  for 
supposing  my  brain  to  be  composed  of 
atoms." 

Obviously,  Haldane's  own  position  Is  that 
human  reason  is  the  pinpoint  on  which  the 
image  of  God  the  Creator  is  focused  in  man. 
for  unless  this  Is  true,  no  genuine  Insight 
Into  the  xinlverse  Is  possible.  Even  In  a  500- 
year  retrospect  It  Is  much  harder  now  to  re- 
gard MlkolaJ  Kopemlk,  for  example,  as  be- 
nighted with  religious  superstition  when  he 
exclaimed  In  pious  scientific  wonder:  "How 
perfect  In  very  truth  is  the  divine  work  of 
the  Best  and  Supreme  Maker!"  (De  RevolU' 
tionibus  Orbium  Coelestium.  Book  I,  end  of 
chapter  10) 

It  bears  reminding  ourselves — from  time  to 
time,  at  least — that  the  cosmic  glare  of  the 
man-made  hydrogen  fireball  Is  not  the  di- 
vinely made  and  warmly  luminous  Copeml- 
can  sun  by  which  all  life  on  this  tiny  planet 
Is  sustained.  Still,  It  Is  the  man-made  E=mc*, 
however,  which  Is  Inexorably  the  light  by 
which  peoples  and  their  governments  must 
make  moral  sense  from  now  on  in  their  be- 
havior toward  fellow-peoples  and  fellow- 
creatures  (Nature)  on  the  planet;  such,  sub 
specie  aetemitatis,  is  our  new  modernity. 

In  more  mundane  political  phraseology, 
the  frame  of  reference  In  which  every  coun- 
try's national  and  International  behavior 
must  now — and  from  now  on — make  moral 
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sense,  contains  at  least  three  Inescapable 
truths: 

1.  No  spot  on  the  planet  is  vaote  than  15 
minutes    warning    time    away    from   hostile 
thermonuclear  explosions. 
.   2.  Nuclear  deterrence  as  a  policy — that  is, 

treating  the  atom  as  If  It  were  gunpowder 

is  psychologlcaUy  unsound  and  self-defeat- 
ing. It  is  the  side  with  the  weaker  nerves  and 
the  more  benlgUted  vision  that  will  precip- 
itate the  holocaust. 

3.  The  doctrine  of  coexistence,  with  or 
without  euphemistic  adjectives,  is  only  a 
euphemistic  name  for  the  Iron  curtain  prin- 
ciple among  nations.  It  presupposes  two  nu- 
clear-armed but  Ideologically  hostile  camps 
with  a  wall  of  hate  and  fear  between  and,  by 
the  same  token.  It  Is  the  sufficient  condition 
for  continuing  the  frictions  of  what  we  com- 
placently call  a  cold  war.  The  cumulative 
heat  of  friction  In  recurrent  confrontations 
and  crises  must  eventually  set  off  the  first 
hostile  thermonuclear  explosion,  for  It  Is 
thinking  as  wishful  as  it  Is  fatuous  to  be- 
lieve that  the  cold  war  can  be  ended  by  main- 
taining the  sufficient  condition  of  Its  con- 
tinuation. Coexistence  as  practiced  up  to  now 
has  been  drift  toward  nuclear  war.  It  should 
be  called  by  its  right  name. 

Dismaying  as  these  truths  may  be,  they 
do  not  mean  that  security  has  been  banished 
from  the  earth.  Security  never  was  a  physi- 
cal state.  It  always  was  a  state  of  mind.  In 
more  precise  terms,  security,  national  and 
international,  Is  nothing  more — hut  also 
nothing  less — than  confidence  among  the 
peoples  of  the  world  that  the  actions  of  their 
governments  and  their  own  actions,  too,  as 
individuals,  are  contributing  to  a  dynamically 
stable  and,  therefore,  genuine  peace  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Obviously,  the  validity  of  the  definition  of 
security  that  I  have  Just  made  depends  on 
what  is  meant  by  a  dynamically  stable  peace. 
And  now  I  must  ask  you  to  stretch  your 
minds.  If  you  care  to  try,  around  a  tremen- 
dously simple  but  unaccustomed  concept. 

Only  at  our  peril  may  we  conceive  peace 
any  longer  as  an  Inert  state.  Atomic  peace 
has  got  to  be  conceived  dynamically  as  the 
opposite  of  war,  not  Its  mere  absence.  In  no 
other  way  can  It  be  psychologlc«aiy  or  mor- 
ally commensurable  with  war.  Two  axioms 
underlie  this  definition: 

Axiom  number  1:  When  the  Immediate 
progenitor  of  homo  sapiens  first  Invited  his 
neighbor  to  his  cave,  that  was  the  beginning 
of  civilized  human  life  on  this  planet 

AxlMn  number  2:  When  his  neighbor  ac- 
cepted and  reciprocated  the  Invitation,  that 
was  the  beginning  of  peace  between  them. 

Peace  Is  the  opposite  of  war  Just  as  hos- 
pitality Is  the  opposite  of  hostUlty.  If  my 
axioms  are  unacceptable  as  self-evident 
truths,  then  perhaps  a  wiser  man  will  come 
forward  soon  with  better  ones.  In  any  case, 
since  the  truth  of  E  =  mc«  Is  pretty  basic  In 
nuclear  physics,  political  science  had  better 
start  from  bedrock,  too. 

Actually,  peace  Identified  with  massive,  re- 
ciprocal. International  hospitality  at  the 
grassroots  of  societies  does  not  at  all  suggest 
an  unattainable  ideal.  On  the  contrary,  what 
peace  turns  out  to  be  is  a  familiar  habit  of 
Individual  and  collective  hiunan  behavior  as 
common  as  it  Is  universal.  Being  so,  It  Is  as 
attractive  to  the  most  primitive  societies  as 
to  the  most  sophisticated,  and  Is  capable  of 
being  revved  up  by  resolute  political  initia- 
tives Into  a  tremendous  momentum  In  a 
direction  opposed  to  war — capable  too.  of 
deposing  governments  that  stand  in  Its  way. 
A  legitimate  name  for  it  would  be.  perhaps, 
"power  politics  with  moral  force."  Obviously, 
a  resolute  exertion  of  moral  force  In  inter- 
national relations  Is  something  quite  dif- 
ferent from  alacrity  In  passing  moral  Judg- 
ments about  others  at  home  or  abroad. 

It  should  not  eecape  notice  that  even 
worldwide  atomic  peace  Is  no  different  in 
kind  from  the  peace  of  any  city  or  village 
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anywhere.  We  need  but  the  wit  to  see  it. 
After  all,  the  nature  of  a  city's  peace  is  a 
positive  momentum  much  more  powerful 
than  mere  deterence  of,  or  coexistence  with, 
crime  In  the  streets.  Nor  does  stating  a  big 
concept  like  peace  In  these  unpretentious 
terms  diminish  or  oversimplify  it.  What  Is 
properly  simplified  Is  Its  translation  into 
feasible  diplomatic  and  grassroot  action. 

To  this  end  I  should  perhaps  first  clarify 
what  Is  Involved  In  what  I  called  a  "dynami- 
cally stable"  peace.  Stability  In  International 
relations,  whether  between  states  with  simi- 
lar or  with  different  social  systems — specifi- 
cally In  0.S.-Sovlet  relations  as  an  example 
of  the  latter — can  be  conceived  In  at  least 
two  forms. 

1.  THOIE    IS    THE     STATE    EQUIUBRtTTlC    OF    THE 

SCALE-BALANCE 

The  precarious  "balance-of-mllltary 
power"  equilibrium  achieved  through  the 
doctrines  of  nuclear  deterrence  and  coexist- 
ence, is  of  this  kind.  It  Is  quite  easily  upset 
by  technical  factors  like  Increased  potentials 
for  mass  destruction  of  human  life  with  non- 
nuclear  means,  or  by  psychological  factors 
like  Jittery  suspicions.  Cases  in  point  are 
Cuba  (1962)  and  the  current  situation  In 
Vietnam,  which  Is  only  the  hot  focal  point  of 
friction  (what  Henry  Kissinger  calls  "limited 
war")  of  a  much  larger  continuing  "cold" 
war.  Internationally  nasty  and  brutal  as  the 
fighting  Is  for  all  concerned.  It  is  only  the 
top  of  the  Iceberg. 

2.  THEmE      IS      THE      DYNAMIC      AND      POVraRTtn, 

EQUILIBRIUM   OF  THE   FLTWHEEL OE  OP  THE 

STABLE   ATOM    ITSELr 

This  kind  of  equilibrium  has  never  yet 
been  translated  Into  non-military  human  ac- 
tivity on  a  massive  International  scale.  To 
say  that  Its  translation  would  be  futile,  or 
that  it  would  be  a  super -human  objective 
for  American  or  Rtisslan  policy  to  achieve, 
would  quite  obviously  be  not  a  statement 
of  fact  but  a  mere  confession  of  poverty  or 
timidity  In  Ideas.  The  principle  of  the  fly- 
wheel Is  quite  simple  and  well  known:  Its 
effectiveness  as  a  stabilizer  depends  on  the 
masslvlty  of  Its  momentum.  Massive  political 
application  of  this  principle  In  U.S.  relations 
with  any  Communist-ruled  country  Is  cer- 
tainly feasible  without  threatening  a  single 
life  anywhere.  What  It  would  threaten  would 
be  pre-atomlc  habits  of  thought  at  policy- 
making levels  at  home  and  abroad,  nothing 
more,  nothing  less. 

A  translation  In  concrete  terms  Is  not  dif- 
ficult to  make. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  some  30,000 
cities  and  villages  in  a  broad  range  of  sizes. 
It  so  happens  that  there  are  Just  about  as 
many  in  the  USSR,  with  which  they  can  be 
paired  up  according  to  size  and  distribution. 
A  specific  proposal  by  the  VS.  government  to 
the  present  Soviet  government  (or  vice- 
versa)  for  an  annual  swap  of  a  plain,  ordi- 
nary, social  visit  of,  say,  ten  days  duration 
by  representative  delegations  locally  chosen 
(5  to  25  members  depending  on  the  size  of 
the  paired  communities)  between  10,000 
pairs  of  communities  (100.000  people  annu- 
ally)— all  expenses,  travel  and  per  diem,  out- 
side the  native  country  to  be  paid  by  the  host 
national  governments,  could  foreseeably  if 
pursued  resolutely  as  U.S.  (and-or  USSR) 
atomic-age  policy,  generate  the  requisite 
moral  force  at  home  and  abroad  to  reach  Im- 
plementation and,  thereby,  achieve  the  sta- 
bilizing effect  of  a  fiywheel  in  U.S.-USSR  re- 
lations at  the  grassroots  of  both  countries. 

The  stipulation  that  the  U.S.  govertunent 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  10,000  Soviet  delega- 
tions and  the  Soviet  government  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  ours,  Is,  of  course,  an  uncompro- 
mlsable  one;  It  Is  the  lever  for  exerting  moral 
force,  for  it  marks  the  moral  difference  be- 
tween hospltaUty  and  the  hotel  Industry.  No 
individual  visitor-delegate  to  either  country 
need  be  rich  to  partlclapte. 
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A  socially  massive  and  morally  sotmd  policy 
move  of  this  kind  pursued  to  the  observable 
result  that  the  actual  practice  of  massive, 
reciprocal.  International,  grassroot  hospital- 
ity has  superseded  the  iron  curtain  principle 
of  restriction  In  the  Intercourse  of  plain 
ordinary  pec^le  and  Ideas  at  home  and 
abroad,  would  be  a  strong  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  an  active  self-enforcing  peace  In 
atomic  times.  Dynamism  of  this  kind,  more- 
over, would  signal  a  victory  In  the  cold  war 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Iceberg;  no  victory  in 
the  cold  war  Is  possible  unless  the  peoples  of 
both  sides  win.  Reciprocal  visiting  at  the 
grassroots  would  enhance  life  In  both  coun- 
tries, not  threaten  It. 

Simultaneously,  similar  reclproal  "open 
cities"  programs  on  a  proportional  scale 
could  be  activated  between  the  United  States 
and  Poland,  Hungary,  Roumanla,  Yugos- 
lavia, Czechoslovakia,  and  between  the  USSR 
and  China.  The  countries  of  NATO  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact  could  and  should  undertake 
them,  too.  and  thus  these  two  International 
organizations  would  acquire  a  cultural  func- 
tion Justifying  their  existence  far  better  than 
their  current  anachronistic  militarization. 

What  a  hopeful  perspective!  What  a  re- 
markable new  world!  Perhaps. 

Actually,  It  Is  only  a  beginning  of  what 
must  of  necessity  become  reality  in  our 
atomic  age  If  all  mankind  Is  not — as  Lincoln 
put  it.  to  "meanly  lose  the  last  best  hope  of 
earth."  Realism  In  International  policy  ade- 
quate to  the  reality  of  E  =  mc»  is  not  Impos- 
sible to  attain.  But  It  requires  a  resolute  rec- 
ognition that  the  pre-atomlc  dogmas  of  pre- 
atomlc  political  science  are  pre-atomlc,  and 
I  submit  that  the  choice  before  VS.  policy  Is 
not  now — If  It  ever  has  been — between  co- 
existence and  atomic  war  with  the  USSR  or 
any  other  country.  The  American  choice  ever 
since  1951  has  been  between  coexistence  and 
atomic  peace  adequately  defined. 

As  to  the  feaslbUlty  of  the  "open  cities" 
programs  already  described,  since  1968  a  total 
of  about  1000  American  cities  and  villages  in 
five  states  (Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Massachusetts. 
Minnesota  and  North  Dakota)— some.  Indi- 
vidually through  formal  resolutions  by  their 
city  councils  and  village  boards,  others 
through  bi-partisan  resolutions  by  their 
League  of  Municipalities  (N.  Dakota)  and 
their  state  Legislature  (Wisconsin)— have 
gone  on  record  in  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  White  House,  offering  active  partici- 
pation and  urging  the  federal  government  to 
"take  resolute  steps  to  the  end  that  the 
American  'open  cities'  Idea  of  nationwide,  re- 
ciprocal, clty-to-clty  and  vlllage-to-vlliage 
hospitality  and  plain  social  visiting  at  the 
grassroots  shall  prevaU  over  the  iron  curtain 
principle  of  rigid  restriction  and  control  in 
the  relations  between  the  American  people 
and  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  East- 
ern European  countries." 

After  the  horrible  "coexlstentlal"  experi- 
ence of  Vietnam,  perhaps  It  Is  high  time  these 
far-sighted  American  cities  and  villages  were 
taken  seriously  In  Washington.  The  adminis- 
trations of  three  presidents  have  treated 
them  with  levity.  Between  now  and  1976,  we 
all  in  America  wllL  be  celebrating  the  200th 
anniversary  of  our  national  life  as  a  free 
country  In  what  President  Nixon  designated 
on  July  4,  1972,  as  "Festival  USA".  In  the 
words  of  the  President.  Festival  USA  Is  to  be 
characterized  by  "travel,  discovery  and  hos- 
pitality." These  three  words,  rightly  under- 
stood, are  capable  of  adding  up  to  a  dynam- 
ically stable  atomic  peace  only  If  the  last  one, 
"hospitality",  Is  endowed  with  moral  force. 
It  Is  In  the  power  of  the  President  to  so  en- 
dow it.  I  pray  he  will.  Festival  USA  could 
then.  Indeed,  be  Identified  with  a  genuine 
peace  and  be  celebrated  sincerely  not  only 
in  the  United  States  but  by  all  peace-loving 
peoples  everywhere. 
I  need  hardly  add  that  teachers  of  foreign 
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languages,  like  ourselves,  would  have  a  great 
cultural  function  to  perform,  too. 


DRUGSTORE  PROFILE 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OP    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  21,  1973 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  live 
in  an  age  where  drug  abuse  is  running 
rampant  throughout  our  Nation.  Much 
of  this  drug  abuse  results  from  individ- 
uals specifically  seeking  the  effects  drugs 
produce.  Others  unknowingly  abuse 
drugs  in  their  desire  to  cure  an  illness  or 
illnesses. 

It  is  this  latter  group  I  refer  to  today. 
What  safeguards  do  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try to  prevent  this  kind  of  unwanted 
drug  abuse,  which  often  produces  harm- 
ful effects?  The  answer,  of  course,  is  that 
we  have  virtusdly  no  safeguards. 

We  do  have  the  prescription  drug  sys- 
tem which  requires  doctors  to  certify  the 
need  for  certain  drugs,  but  what  about 
nonprescription  drugs  and  what  about 
the  circumstance  when  several  doctors 
are  prescribing  different  drugs  for  the 
same  patient,  and  perhaps  at  the  same 
time? 

A  possible  solution  to  this  problem 
appeared  in  the  March  5,  1973.  issue  of 
Time  magazine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  article  in 
the  Record : 

Drugstore  PHomx 

In  an  age  of  medical  specialization  it  Is 
not  unusual  for  a  patient  to  visit  within  a 
short  time  a  family  doctor  who  prescribes 
an  antibiotic  for  a  strep  throat,  a  psychia- 
trist who  prescribes  a  tranquilizer,  and  a 
dentist  who  prescribes  a  painkiller.  Some  of 
these  medications  are  compatible  with  each 
other  and  can  be  taken  concurrently.  But 
there  are  notable  and  alarming  exceptions. 
For  example,  certain  of  the  anticoagulant 
drugs  used  after  a  heart  attack,  in  combina- 
tion with  aspirin,  may  Increase  the  tend- 
ency toward  Internal  bleeding.  Some  anti- 
histamines, taken  along  with  tranquilizers, 
may  produce  dangerously  soporific  effects. 

The  physician  knows  the  dangers  of  drug 
antagonism,  but  is  not  always  aware  of  all 
the  medications  that  a  patient  may  be  tak- 
ing, especlaUy  those  bought  without  pre- 
scription. The  patient  knows  what  he  Is 
taking,  but  Is  rarely  aware  of  the  dangers. 
But  there  is  someone  In  a  position  to  know 
both  the  drugs  being  taken  and  the  harm 
that  wrong  combinations  can  cause:  the 
pharmacist.  By  keeping  a  medication  profile 
of  each  steady  customer  and  referring  to  It 
each  time  he  fills  that  customer's  prescrip- 
tions or  sells  him  over-the-counter  drugs, 
he  can  prevent  the  poaslbUlty  of  a  harmful 
reaction. 

CROWING  KISK 

Some  pharmacies  have  kept  such  records 
of  prescription  drugs  for  decades.  But  in- 
struction In  the  use  of  medication  profiles 
has  only  In  recent  years  become  standard 
In  most  schools  of  pharmacy,  and  the  pro- 
files are  only  now  coming  into  widespread 
use  for  both  prescription  and  proprletarv 
drugs.  In  fact,  some  New  York  City  pharma"- 
cists  dispensing  prescriptions  under  Medi- 
caid are  required  to  keep  these  profiles  on 
Medicaid  patients.  The  New  Jersey  board  of 
pharmacy  has  Issued  a  regulation,  now  un- 
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der  court  challenge,  requiring  all 
cists  to  keep  such  records.  In  these 
other  states,  a  customer  who  hantls 
scrlptlon  to  the  pharmacist   Is 
asked:    "Do  we  have  your 
cation  proflle?"  If  not.  the 
try  to  start  one,  and  add  to  It 
slve   prescriptions  or  purchases   ol 
tary  drugs.  When  he  spots  a  po 
gerous    combination,    his    respon 
clear. 

Says   Ronald   May,   pharmacist  di  a   mid- 
Manhattan  drugstore  who  has  accumulated 
more   than  3,000   Individual   profllfs 
months:    "We    don't    decide    any 
when  we  get  a  new  prescription 
the  physician  If  ill  effects  are  poss 
he  decides." 
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BANQUET  TO  HONOR  35  RETIR- 
ING PERSONNEL  OF  TORRANCE. 
CALIF.,  UNIFIED  SCH0G(L  DIS- 
TRICT 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BEIL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTXtIVES 

Wednesday,  March  21.  1,73 
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Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
us  here  today  recall  a  specific 
who  had  a  great  impact  on 
Perhaps   the   patient  lady 
made  the  breakthrough  that 
to  understand  long  division  at 
distinguished  instructor  who 
ican   government  so  vivid  anc 
subject  that  we  resolved  to 
life's  work?  I'm  certain  each 
similar  memories. 

Yet,  few  of  us  have  ever 
express  our  appreciation  to 
cated  people  who  had  so 
influence  in  shaping  our  lives 
acters.  The  Torrance  Unified  Sc 
trict  has  determined  that  such 
tion  should  not  be  allowed  to 
and  has  scheduled  a  banquet  on 
at  which  it  will  honor  35 
sonnel — not  only  the  teachers 
ministrators,  but  the  janitors 
retaries  who  make  their  work 

We  often  stare  across  the 
gap  and  regret  that  the  youth 
ing  new  paths  to  follow  other 
we  have  worn  for  them  through 
experience.  Unfortunately,  one 
paths  we  have  made  that  they 
low  is  that  of  ingratitude — the 
leads  us  hurriedly  into  our  own 
without  a  pause  to  thank  those 
helped  us  on  our  way.  For  the 
the  Torrance  schools,  I  wouU 
offer  a   word   of   thanks  now 
people  who  have  given  so  much 
selves  to  aid  the  youngsters. 

Those  retiring  are: 

Mrs.  Marlon  D.  Benlke.  Mrs.  Adel 
Mrs.  Inez  J.  Brown,  Mrs.  Blrtrel 
Marian  I.  Chambers.  Mr.  Robert 
Mrs.  Margaret  Collins,  Mrs.  Ruth  A 
Maryln  Cravens,  and  Mrs.  A.  Clalife 

Mrs.  Mamie  J.  DowUng.  Mr.  Ted 
Franklin  H.  Oornlck,  Mr.  Harold  D 
Mr.  Raymond  K.  Jansen,  Mrs. 
Mr.    Frederick    C.    Kllngblel.    Mrs 
Knudson,  Mrs.  Mlna  Lewis,  and 
K.  Marcus. 

Mr.  Louis  B.  Mathers,  Mrs.  M. 
Mrs.  Ernest  Oliver,  Mrs.  Kathleen 
Mr.  Arland  Palmer,  Mr.  Steve  C. 
W.  George  Rankin,  and  Mr. 
posky. 
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Mr.  Stanley  C.  Roberts,  Mr.  Floyd  R.  Scriv- 
ens,  Mr.  Paul  Smith,  Mrs.  Blanche  L.  Splller, 
Mrs.  Frelda  I.  Waterman.  Mrs.  Edna  E. 
Wright,  and  Mr.  Oeorge  A.  Zavlslan. 
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EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  MACHINE 
TOOL  INDUSTRY 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  21.  1973 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it 
would  be  of  great  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues to  bring  to  their  attention  a  re- 
cent study  of  employment  in  the  ma- 
chine tool  industry  since  Congress  passed 
the  investment  tax  credit — job  develop- 
ment credit. 

The  machine  tool  industry  in  the 
Greater  Cincinnati  area  is  one  of  our  ma- 
jor industries  and  is  vital  to  our  economy. 

The  tax  credits  in  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1971,  and  the  broader  depreciation  guide- 
lines have  in  fact  been  quite  instrumental 
in  the  current  recovery  within  the  ma- 
chine tool  and  capital  goods  industries. 
It  is  important  to  our  industry,  our  labor 
force,  the  productivity  of  our  Nation  and 
the  capability  to  compete  in  foreign  mar- 
kets and  improve  our  balance  of  trade. 

To  those  critics  who  argue  that  the  ITC 
has  not  favorably  affected  employment 
within  the  machine  tool  and  capital  goods 
industries,  I  would  again  cite  a  study  that 
I  brought  to  your  attention  in  1971. 

On  Jime  30, 1971,  a  survey  was  made  of 
the  management  of  the  eight  largest  tool 
companies  in  the  Cincinnati  area.  These 
included,  American  Tool  Works,  Carlton. 
Cincinnati  Gilbert.  Cincinnati  Inc.,  Cin- 
cinnati Milacron,  G.  A.  Gray,  LeBlond 
Inc..  and  Lodge  &  Shipley. 

The  total  employment  figures  for  this 
group  as  of  January  1.  1970,  was  11,718. 
The  employment  figure  for  those  same 
companies  as  of  June  30,  1971.  was  7.810. 
This  indicated  a  reduction  of  3.908,  or  a 
reduction  of  33.4  percent. 

Comparative  total  figures  in  the  Nation 
for  the  metal  cutting  segment  of  the 
machine  tool  industry  were  as  follows: 
Total  employment  as  of  January  1.  1970, 
was  79,800.  On  June  30,  1971,  the  fligure 
was  52,000.  This  represented  a  decrease 
of  34.7  percent. 

In  addition  to  this  large  reduction  in 
work  force,  most  of  these  companies  have 
reduced  the  number  of  hours  per  week 
that  their  shops  were  operating.  It  is 
important  that  those  who  were  laid  off 
in  the  Cincinnati  area  during  the  Janu- 
ary 1970  to  June  1971  time  period  were 
for  the  most  part  highly  skilled  machine 
tool  operators,  assemblers,  and  other 
specially  trained  people. 

When  the  recovery  did  begin  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1971,  it  was  not  possible 
to  recall  many  of  these  highly  skilled 
employees  who  had  moved  on  in  search 
of  other  employment. 

A  followup  study  was  made  in  Jime 
1972  to  determine  the  employment  level 
within  the  Cincinnati  machine  tool  com- 
panies. Figures  as  of  June  15,  1972,  in- 
dicated that  total  employment  for  the 
same  eight  companies  had  increased  from 
7,810  as  of  June  30,  1971,  to  8,663  as  of 


June  15,  1972.  representing  an  increase 
of  853  Jobs  or  an  increase  of  11  percent. 

Each  of  the  eight  companies  indicated 
that  the  level  of  incoming  business  was 
up  over  that  of  1971.  As  a  result,  they 
expected  employment  to  increase  further 
If  incoming  business  maintained  its  cur- 
rent level  or  improved  further.  All  com- 
panies were  working  a  full  40-hour  work- 
week, which  was  not  the  case  in  1971, 

The  investment  tax  credit  and  the 
general  improvement  of  the  economy 
have  had  their  effect  on  improved  new 
business  levels.  How  much  each  has 
helped  individually,  we  do  not  know. 
However,  it  is  clear  that  the  reinstate- 
ment of  the  ITC  and  liberalization  of  the 
ADR  did  help  business  and  labor  at  a 
time  when  employment  was  lagging  and 
they  helped  to  provide  the  initiative  for 
expenditures  in  the  capital  equipment 
area. 


THANKS 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  21,  1973 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently received  a  poem  written  by  one 
of  my  constituents.  Mr.  Walter  J.  Kaiser, 
Jr.,  entitled,  "Thanks."  Mr.  Kaiser  elo- 
quently offers  his  and  his  coimtry's  ap- 
preciation for  a  job  well  done  to  those 
dedicated  service  men  and  women  who 
have  so  ably  served  their  country.  I 
would  like  to  share  this  very  touching 
poem  with  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  poem  reads  as 
follows : 

Hollis-Bellaire-Mark  Post  No.  980, 

The  American  Legion,  Inc. 

Department  of  New  York 
"Thanks" 
I  speak  for  the  men  In  the  Air  Force, 
The  Army,  the  Navy,  Marines, 
The  Coast  Ouard  and  all  of  our  Allies, 
And  for  those  in  the  Submarines. 
I  speak  for  all  those  in  Service 
Who  are  stationed  all  over  this  world. 
Fighting  for  the  Honor  and  Olory 
Of  keeping  Our  Flag  unfurled. 
You  at  home  have  prayed  for  our  safety. 
And  for  the  hope  we  could  surely  return 
With  the  Flag  of  Victory  flying. 
On  our  ships  from  the  bow  to  the  stern. 
In  our  hearts  we  will  ever  be  thankful 
For  the  time  which  we  know  that  you  spent. 
Praying  in  church  every  Sunday 
And  praying  each  day  during  Lent. 
We  know  that  you  prayed  every  morning. 
We  know  that  you  prayed  every  night. 
We  know  that  your  prayers  had  injected 
The  courage  that  helped  win  the  flght. 
The  prayers  that  you  said  weren't  wasted. 
For  each  moment,  each  hour,  each  day, 
Pound  some  wounded  patiently  waiting 
For  the  moment  you  started  to  pray. 
Your  prayers  saved  the  lives  of  many. 
And  the  souls  of  those  who  are  dead. 
Who  fought  and  died  like  the  heros  they 

were. 
To  bring  peace  in  the  world  ahead. 
Now.    we    may    be    your    Sweetheart.    yo\ir 

Brother, 
Yo\ir  Father,  or  maybe  your  Son, 
But,  whoever  we  are,  we  Just  want  to  say, 
"Thanks"  for  a  Job  well  done. 

WAI.TEB  J.  Kaiser,  Jr.. 
Americanism  Chairman. 
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ONE  RULE  FOR  ATHENS.  ANOTHER 
FOR  ROME 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  21,  1973 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1973,  an  article  appeared  In 
Variety  discussing  one  of  the  most  pre- 
cious rights  we  hold — the  freedom  of  ex- 
pression. I  would  like  to  insert  it  into 
the  Record  at  this  point : 
One  Rule  for  Athens,  Another  for  Rome: 
Or  Why  Uniteb  States  Requires  National 
Critebia 

(By  Irwin  Karp) 
If  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  were  barred  from 
resolving  conflicting  decisions  of  State  courts. 
Justice  William  H.  Rehnquist  recently  noted, 
"that  would  lay  down  'one  Rule  in  Athena 
and  another  Rule  in  Rome'  with  a  venge- 
ance." The  Court  is  now  In  the  process  of 
deciding  whether  the  First  Amendment  re- 
quires one  rule  for  the  entire  country,  or 
allow  "one  rule  in  Alabama  and  another  rule 
in  Wyoming,"  and  48  other  rules,  for  deter- 
mining whether  the  same  book  or  motion 
picture  is  obscene. 

This  basic  question  was  raised  in  some  of 
the  obscenity  appeals  recently  argued  before 
the  Court,  and  now  awaiting  decision. 
Whether  or  not  the  Court  heeds  Mr.  Justice 
Rehnqulst's  warning  will  have  grave  First 
Amendment  consequences  for  authors,  pub- 
lishers and  motion  picture  producers.  At 
Issue  Is  the  "community  standard"  employed 
in  two  parts  of  the  three-part  test  for  ob- 
scenity. Does  the  dominant  theme  of  a  sus- 
pect book  or  film — "applying  contemporary 
community  standards" — appeal  to  prurient 
Interest?  And  does  the  work  affront  that 
standard  in  Its  portrayal  of  sex?  (The  third 
part  of  the  test  requires  that  the  material 
be  "utterly  without  redeeming  social  value.") 
In  various  opinions  some  of  the  Justices 
have  said  that  the  "community  standard"  is 
a  national  standard,  and  most  courts  have 
foUowed  that  principle.  But  a  California  de- 
cision now  before  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  the  "community  standard"  of  California 
be  applied.  If  that  decision  Is  upheld,  each 
of  the  50  Romes  and  Athens  can  apply  Its 
own  "standard." 

Of  course,  there  Is  no  literal  "stendard" 
accepted  by  every  community  In  California 
from  Orange  County  to  Sacramento  and 
Santa  Barbara  to  Berkley.  The  "community 
standard"  is  really  a  legal  concept  much  like 
the  hypothetical  "prudent  man."  The  crucial 
Issue  Is  whether  it  could  be  conceived  as  a 
single  national  standard,  or  whether  each 
state  is  free  to  establish  Its  own  standard. 

The  Athens  and  Rome  approach  would 
mnict  heavy  damage  on  the  freedoms  of 
expression  and  communications  protected  by 
the  First  Amendment.  To  begin  with  It 
would  allow  every  state  to  determine  how 
much  protection  its  citizens  could  have 
under  the  First  Amendment  of  the  United 
States  Constitution.  The  construction  of  the 
standard  determines  the  definition  of  "ob- 
scenity"; and  the  definition  of  "obscenity" 
aetermlnes  whether  a  work  is,  or  is  not, 
entitled  to  First  Amendment  protection 
against  restraint. 

.,J^^  Athens  and  Rome  approach  Is  much 
Uke  allowing  each  state  to  create  Its  own 
deflnltlon  of  "treason,"  and  requiring  the 
^■8.  Supreme  Court  to  accept  it  in  deciding 
Whether  a  state  has  violated  the  First 
Amendment  when  It  punishes  unpopular 
political  or  social  writings. 

Individual    states    should    not    have    the 
power   to    determine.    In    this   fashion,   the 
•cope  of  First  Amendment  protection  with- 
in their  borders.  The  Amendment  protects 
CXIX 56ft— Part  7 
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the  rights  of  every  UJS.  citizen,  anywhere  in 
the  country,  to  create,  distribute  and  read 
books,  films,  magazines  and  other  works.  It 
does  not  say  he  has  a  lesser  right  In  one 
state  than  In  another.  Yet  the  Athens  and 
Rome  approach  would  mean  that  adults  in 
one  state  could  be  prevented  from  reading 
and  seeing  works  that  were  legally  available 
to  adults,  and  perhaps  even  children;  in 
another   state. 

It  would  mean  that  California  could  Jail 
librarians,  booksellers  and  theatre  owners 
who  distribute  books  and  films  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  held  non-obscene  in  New 
York  or  Wisconsin,  because  the  same  works 
might  be  "obscene"  under  a  differing  "Cali- 
fornia standard." 

This  would  also  open  the  door  to  a  crazy- 
quilt  of  censorship  that  would  drastically 
restrict  the  publication  and  production  of 
books,  films  and  magazines  that  are  not 
"obscene"  under  even  the  most  conserva- 
tive "test."  If  each  state  can  apply  its  own 
standard,  a  publisher  or  producer  faces  the 
threat  of  a  greater  number  of  prosecutions — 
or  threats  to  local  stores  and  exhibitors — 
for  a  "Tropic  of  Cancer."  or  "A  Clockwork 
Orange."  One  appeal  decided  In  Its  favor  by 
the  Supreme  Court  would  not  decide  a  book's 
fate.  Each  state  could  mount  Its  own  attack, 
relying  on  its  own  "standard." 

The  Inevitable  result  would  be  a  "chilling 
ellect"  on  publishers  and  producers  of  books, 
films  and  magazines  that  are  distributed  na- 
tionally. They  will  steer  away  from  works 
likely  to  attract  this  grass-roots  censorship. 
They  cannot  afford  to  defend  a  multiplicity 
of  suits,  nor  to  risk  loss  of  Important  markets 
for  their  works.  Paperback  books  for  example, 
can  be  sold  at  low  prices  because  they  are 
mass  produced  because  they  are  distributed 
to  a  large  national  audience.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  economic  scale,  many  fine  books 
and  films  appeal  to  a  limited  audience  which 
is  spread  throughout  the  United  States.  If  a 
portion  of  this  audience  can  be  locked  out  by 
the  crazy-qullt  censorship  of  an  Athens  and 
Rome  approach.  It  becomes  economically  im- 
possible to  publish  or  produce  these  works. 
Should  the  Court  reject  a  single,  national 
standard,  the  principal  victims  would  be  the 
many  adults  whose  precious  First  Amend- 
ment freedom  to  read,  hear  and  see  would 
be    seriously    threatened. 
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"I  can  only  speak  for  the  Grand  Island 
hospital,"  Lyons  said. 

The  accusations  came  from  a  confidential 
report  prepared  for  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  in  Washington,  and  released  to 
the  Associated  Press  Wednesday. 

Lyons  feels  that  the  hospital  here  has  had 
no  problems  of  neglect  and  he  has  heard  no 
complaints  from  any  of  the  patients. 

Now  up  to  full  staff  personnel.  Lyons  said 
that  there  are  more  people  employed  at  the 
facility  than  In  the  last  three  years.  They 
are  also  treating  more  patients  than  in  the 
last  eight  years,  according  to  Lyons. 

Of  172  beds  available  at  the  hospital,  there 
is  an  average  daily  census  of  165  general 
medical  and  surgical  beds  being  used. 


WICHITA'S     VA     HOSPITAL     ABOVE 
NATIONAL  AVERAGE 


VETERANS  AT  GRAND  ISLAND  RE- 
CEIVE FINE  CARE 


HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  21.  1973 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  aware,  as  I  am  sure  are  many 
Members  of  this  House,  of  the  many 
newspaper  articles  that  have  appeared 
alleging  poor  treatment  of  our  veterans 
in  the  various  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  read  a  state- 
ment that  appeared  in  the  Grand  Island 
Daily  Independent  of  March  10,  relative 
to  the  fine  care  received  by  our  veterans 
at  the  Grand  Island  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Hospital. 

I  would  recommend  that  Members  of 
this  House  read  this  statement  which 
shows  the  care  being  given  at  this  sta- 
tion: 

Lyons  Says  No  Patients  "Neglected" 
Accusations  of  patterns  of  neglect  to  pa- 
tients In  the  nation's  veterans  hospitals 
"does  not  apply  to  the  Grand  Island  hos- 
pital," according  to  Charles  Lyons,  director 
at  the  Veterans  Hospital. 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  21,  1973 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Wichita  Beacon  on  March  9  con- 
cerning the  treatment  of  our  veterans 
at  the  Wichita.  Kans..  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospital. 

We  in  Kansas  are  most  proud  of  this 
station,  and  I  feel  that  this  article 
from  the  Wichita  Beacon  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  show  that,  in  the  case  of  Wichita,  the 
criticism  of  our  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals  is  imwarranted. 
The  article  follows: 
Wichita's  VA  Hospital  Above  National 

Average 
Wichita's  Veterans'   Administration   Hos- 
pital has  an  approximate  ratio  of  1.8  nurses 
to  every  patient  In  the  200-bed  facility,  di- 
rector George  Lappan  said  Thursday. 

Overall,  Lappln  added,  there  Is  a  ratio  of 
1.6  employees  for  each  patient  In  the  sprawl- 
ing facility  on  the  city's  near  east  side. 

Lappln  answered  questions  concerning  pa- 
tient-employe ratios  In  light  of  an  investiga- 
tive report  released  Wednesday  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Press.  The  report  says  thousands  of 
ailing  patients  suffer  from  a  dangerous  Itick 
of  care  In  VA  hospitals,  because  of  a  lack 
of  adequate  staffing. 

A  check  with  AP  In  Washington  showed  no 
Kansas  hospitals  were  used  In  the  study. 

The  study — prepared  by  the  staff  of  a  House 
appropriations  subcommittee  currently  In  the 
midst  of  hearings  on  the  VA  budget — said  the 
number  of  VA  employes  per  patient  na- 
tionally rose  from  1.17  In  fiscal  1968  to  1.46 
in  fiscal  1972.  Both  Wichita  ratios  are  above 
the  national  average. 

The  report  alleges  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion, through  its  1974  VA  budget,  wUl  cause 
conditions  to  deteriorate  and  may  even  be 
moving  to  shut  down  VA  hospitals. 

Lappln  said  the  budget  figures  for  Wichita's 
station  for  the  next  fiscal  year  have  not  been 
released,  but  added  he  understands  there  wUl 
be  a  slight  hike  for  normal  cost  Increases. 

He  added  the  national  VA  budget  of  ap- 
proximately $159  million  reflects  national 
staffing  will  remain  the  same. 

Commenting  on  an  allegation  that  VA  hos- 
pitals don't  have  enough  nurses  to  provide 
even  a  safe  level  of  care  and  fall  far  short 
of  the  number  needed  for  the  best  medical 
treatment,  Lappin  said : 

"Any  hospital  can  ixse  additional  people. 
We  provide  excellent  service  to  those  we  do 
serve  because  we  try  to  plan  work  to  get  the 
most  accomplished  with  what  we  have." 
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Wichita's  VA  faculty  received 
than  $6  million  last  year  for 
pin  said.  The  200-bed  faculty 
patient  load  of  170.  As  of  Thurstiay 
tlents  were  In  the  hospital,  Inclu^g 
nam    veterans.    Ten    were    on 
waiting  list. 

The  director  said  there  has 
crease  of  approximately  19  positions 
the  year,  five  of  them  nurses, 
grams  at  the  hospital. 
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IIEDICAL 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  21.  1973 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  S  )eaker,  for 
the  past  few  weeks.  I  have  b(  en  sharing 
with  my  colleagues  the  var  ous  letters 
and  comments  I  have  had  fiam  Arkan- 
sans  involved  in  the  operation  of  the 
Arkansas  regional  medical  program. 

Recently  I  received  from  Dr.  Winston 
K.  Shorey,  dean  of  the  Uriversity  of 
Arkansas  School  of  Medicine,  a  summary 
of  the  history,  activities,  pron"ams,  and 
operations  of  the  Arkansas  re(  ional  med- 
ical program.  So  that  my  coll  lagues  may 
more  fully  understand  exactl]  what  such 
a  program  can  accomplish,  I  include  his 
outline  at  this  point: 

Arkansas  Regional  Medical  Program 

1.  History  of  Regional  Medlca:   Program. 

A.  Authorized  by  Congress  a4  a  result  of 
recommendations  of  Commlsskn  on  Heart 
Disease,  Cancer  and  Stroke  chaired  by  Dr. 
Michael  DeBakey. 

(1)  Legislation  was  consldend  by  House 
health  committee  chaired  by  <!ongressman 
Oren  Harris  of  Arkansas. 

(2)  Legislation  as  InltlaUy  Intoduced  pro- 
vided for  a  bricks  and  mortar  levelopment 
of  sateUlte  faculties  afBUated  wl^h  a  medical 
center. 

(a)  In  Congressman  Harris'  cc  mmlttee  the 
legl81aTl6tl  tfus  completely  rewrl'  iten  Into  the 
form  that  was  adopted. 

(1)  Testimony  by  people  fmm  Arkansas 
before  Mr.  Harris'  committee  bad  a  great 
deal  of  Input  Into  the  final  legislation. 

(3)  Legislation  that  passed  vas  oriented 
toward  education  of  physician  3  and  other 
health  personnel  In  modern  i  lethods  and 
techniques  In  patient  care. 

(a)  Direct  patient  services  United  to  that 
required  for  teaching  and  demo  nstratlon. 

(4)  As  time  has  gone  on  th  ?re  has  been 
Increased  emphasis  on  direct  pal  lent  ser-lces. 

2.  History  of  Arkansas  Regl  jnal  Medical 
Program. 

A.  Legislation  did  not  stlpulal  e  who  should 
organize  a  regional  medical  proi  [ram  or  what 
constituted  a  region. 

(1)  It  did  stipulate  that  a  region  must 
Include  a  medical  school  and  tt  at  a  program 
should  be  affiliated  with  a  mddlcal  school. 

(2)  It  stipulated  that  there  should  be  a 
Regional  Advisory  Board  which  would  have 
responslbUlty  for  program. 

(3)  It  stipulated  that  soms  responsible 
body  should  be  the  grantee  Institution  with 
fiscal  responsibility  for  the  prop  'am. 

B.  Upon  recommendation  fron  UAMC,  the 
President  of  the  University  of  Arkansas  ap- 
pointed the  Initial  Regional  Advisory  Oroup. 
requesting  that  It  form  an  Arkansas  Regional 
Medical  Program. 

(1)  Initial  Regional  Advlscrjr  Group  con- 
stituted the  State  of  Arkansas  las  the  region 

(2)  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine  be- 
came initial  coordinator. 

(3)  AppUcatlon  submitted  for  planning 
grant  and  this  was  approved. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

C.  Planning  grant  utilized  to: 

(1)  Sectire  office  space. 

(2)  Provide  core  personnel. 

(3)  Tour  the  State  of  Arkansas  to  discuss 
RMP  with  county  medical  societies,  hospital 
staffs,  nursing  groups,  and  other  health  pro- 
fessionals. 

(4)  Prepare  application  for  operational 
funds. 

D.  University  of  Arkansas  Medical  Center 
became  grantee  Institution. 

(1)  RMP  staff  reporta  administratively  to 
Dean,  School  of  Medicine. 

(2)  Throughout  operation  of  RMP  the 
attempt  has  been  made  for  It  to  stand  by 
Itself  with  as  little  Image  of  it  as  a  UAMC 
activity  as  possible. 

(a)  Objective  as  a  state-wide  activity  re- 
lating to  aU  health  activities  rather  than 
limited  to  medical  center. 

E.  Dr.  Roger  Boet  became  coordinator  as 
program  became  truly  operational. 

P.  Upon  Dr.  Bost's  resignation.  Dr.  C.  WU- 
11am  SUberblatt  became  coordinator. 

G.  Regional  Advisory  Group  has  enlarged 
itself  and  has  increased  Its  representation 
through  the  years. 

H.  Emphasis  has  been  upon  supporting 
programs  and  projecta  that  spring  from  the 
grassroots  rather  than  formulating  programs 
centrally  and  Implementing  them  downward. 

3.  Relationship  with  Comprehensive  Health 
Planning. 

A.  The  two  programs  began  at  about  the 
same  time  In  Arkansas. 

B.  Initial  decision  to  bring  the  two  pro- 
grams into  as  close  a  relationship  as  possible 
In  Arkansas. 

(1)  This  was  not  the  attitude  at  the 
national  level. 

C.  Offices  for  the  two  programs  were  pro- 
vided In  adjoining  space. 

D.  The  two  programs  have  worked  very 
closely  together  and  have  supported  each 
other. 

(1)  RMP  has  had  greater  resources  and 
been  able  to  supply  CHP  with  professional, 
technical,  and  clerical  help. 

(2)  CHP  has  been  an  official  agency  of 
state  government  and  able  to  bring  about 
changes  developed  through  RMP. 

(3)  The  combined  energies  of  the  two  pro- 
grams have  resulted  In  success  In  several 
situations  where  there  has  been  competition 
among  states  and  regions  for  funds. 

(a)  State-wide  Comprehensive  Kidney  Dis- 
ease Program,  $1,575,000. 

(b)  Experimental  Health  Service  Delivery 
System  (Arkansas  Health  Systems  Founda- 
tion),  $1,690,000. 

(c)  State-wide  Emergency  Medical  Services 
System,  $3,400,000. 

(d)  State  Health  Statistics  Center,  $400,000. 

(e)  Four  (4)  Health  Service/Education 
Activities  (Payetteville.  Fort  Smith,  Bates- 
viUe,  Jonesboro) ,  $125,000. 

(f)  State- wide  FamUy  Planning  Program, 
$2,100,000. 

4.  Arkansas  Regional  Medical  Program  as 
a  catalytic  agency. 

A.  The  staff  of  ARMP  has  served  to  bring 
together  groups  of  health  professionals  to 
develop  objectives  that  otherwise  would  not 
have  occurred. 

(1)  Central  Arkansas  Radiation  Therapy 
Agency. 

(a)  All  hospitals  In  Little  Rock  wUl  pool 
x-ray  therapy  in  one  Institution.  This  will 
be  the  educational  unit  in  x-ray  therapy  for 
the  School  of  Medicine  as  well  as  patient 
care  for  all  hospitals. 

(b)  ARMP  served  to  get  the  Initial  orga- 
nization started  and  Is  no  longer  a  part  of 
the  organization. 

(c)  No  direct  RMP  funds  were  involved, 
but  ARMP  staff  devoted  time  to  initial  or- 
ganization. 

B.  Has  provided  many  meetings  and  work- 
shops to  acquaint  professionals  with  new 
concepta  and  developmenta. 

(1)  Area  Health  Education  Centers. 
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(a)  Laid  ground  work  which  led  to  medi. 
cal  school's  prc^>osal  for  Area  Health  Edu- 
cation Centars  throughout  state. 

(2)  Physicians'  Assistanta. 

(a)  Meeting  in  Hot  Springs  Introduced 
concept  to  physicians  of  Arkansas. 

(3)  Professional  Service  Review  Organiza- 
tions. 

(a)   Meeting  In  Hot  Springs  to  Introduce 
concept  to  physiclEms. 
5.  Direct  Funding  of  Projects. 

A.  Major  projecta  currently  on-going. 

(1)  Training  of  nxirses  for  activity  In 
Coronary  Care  Unite  Baptist  Medical  Center, 
$34,100. 

(2)  Stroke  project  at  Mountain  Home.  De- 
velopment of  a  Department  of  RehabUltatlon 
and  Physical  Therapy,  $12,900. 

(3)  Stroke  project  at  Harrison.  Develop- 
ment of  a  Dept.  of  Rehabilitation  and  Physi- 
cal Therapy,  $17,700. 

(4)  Medical  technology  training.  A  re- 
fresher program  for  medical  technologists 
at  Baptist  Medical   Center,   $27,500. 

(5)  Laboratory  Quality  Control.  A  program 
to  upgrade  quality  of  laboratory  procedures 
in  hospitals  in  Northeast  Arkansas.  Con- 
ducted by  pathologist  In  St.  Bernard's, 
Hospital,  Jonesboro,  $40,700. 

(6)  Program  for  dietitians.  Provides  work- 
shops for  food  services  supervisors  In  hos- 
pitals and  nursing  homes,  $52,700. 

(7)  Nursing  Home  Program.  Program  to 
upgrade  capabUlty  of  nursing  home  aides  and 
fosters  work  with  famUles  of  patients.  Con- 
ducted by  Arkansas  League  for  Nursing, 
$105,800. 

(8)  Comprehensive  Kidney  Disease  Pro- 
gram. UAMC.  Baptist  Medical  Center.  VA 
Hospital,  Regional  Hospitals  through  state, 
$577,300. 

(9)  Rural  Arkansas  Medical  Extension 
Services.  Medical  school  faciUty  make  con- 
sulting and  teaching  vlslte  to  hospitals 
throughout  state.  Approximately  twenty 
communities  each  month.  Telephone  con- 
sultation services.  Information  regarding 
rural  communities  needing  physicians  trans- 
mitted to  students  and  young  physicians. 
$160,300. 

(10)  Cardiac  RehabUltatlon  Program. 
UAMC  and  State  Hospital.  Program  to  de- 
velop rehabilitation  services  for  patients 
with  heart  disease.  $33,600. 

(11)  Consumer  Education  Program.  Con- 
ducted as  a  coUaborative  effort  between  Uni- 
versity Cooperative  Extension  Service  and 
State  Department  of  Health.  $132,200. 

B.  Developmental  Projects. 

(1)  Partial  funding  of  program  of  Depart- 
ment of  Pediatrics.  UAMC  to  train  niirse 
clinicians.  $34,400. 

(2)  Partial  funding  of  program  to  deter- 
mine feaslbUlty  of  utUlzlng  physicians'  as- 
sistants In  Arkansas.  Camden,  Arkadelphla, 
Lavaca,  $16,500. 

(3)  School  of  Pharmacy.  Continuing  edu- 
cation program.  $6,000. 

(4)  Partial  funding  of  program  te  train 
high  school  dropouta  to  be  health  aids.  East 
End  Clinic,  Little  Rock.  $5,900. 

(5)  Remote  cardiac  monitoring.  Cen- 
tralized monitoring  of  coronary  care  beds  in 
hospitals  with  too  few  patients  to  efficiently 
do  It  themselves.  Beds  In  BoonevUle.  Dan- 
ville, and  Mena  are  monitored  by  St.  Ed- 
wards Hospital  in  Ft.  Smith.  Beds  In  Os- 
ceola are  monitored  in  Blythevllle.  (Plan  to 
monitor  beds  In  Murphreesboro,  Nashville. 
Prescott,  and  Ourdon  In  Texarkana).  $26,000. 

(6)  Pediatric  Oncology.  A  program  provid- 
ing consultation  services  bv  faculty  member 
from  UAMC  to  chUdren  with  cancer  In  Texar- 
kana, $13,100. 

(7)  Blood  Lipid  Program.  A  program  to 
provide  both  education  and  services  to  physi- 
cians In  locating  families  with  high  risk  for 
coronary  heart  disease  due  to  high  blood 
cholesterol  and  Uplds,  $16,000. 

(8)  Provision  of  a  physician  for  the  Bear- 
den  Clinic  one  day  a  week,  $6,000. 

(9)  First  aid  kite,  thermal  blankets,  and 
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Inflatable  spllnta  in  every  state  poUce  patrol 
car.  $7,000. 

(10)  Evaluation  of  library  coUectlons 
throughout  state  preparatory  to  making  ap- 
plication for  funds  relative  to  alUed  health 
teaching  program.  $7,000. 

(11)  PUot  program  in  speech  therapy  unit 
at  UALR  preparatory  to  making  application 
for  larger  amount  of  funds.  $2,600. 

(12)  Speech  training  program  for  Individ- 
uals who  have  had  laryngectomy,  $10,000. 

(13)  Program  for  assisting  In  the  repair 
and  maintenance  of  electronic  equipment 
used  in  health  facilities  throughout  state, 
$750. 

(14)  Development  of  training  program  In 
digestive  diseases.  St.  Vincent  Infirmary, 
413.000. 

(15)  Assistance  to  Sickle  Cell  Association 
m  public  education  regarding  sickle  cell  dis- 
ease. 8300. 

(16)  Assistance  to  East  End  Clinic  to  pro- 
vide physical  examinations  and  screening  of 
fifteen  Individuals  each  Monday  evening  with 
objective  of  accomplishing  complete  exam- 
ination of  all  persons  attending  the  clinic. 
Professional  services  furnished  by  810th  Sta- 
tion Hospital,  Army  Reserve,  $4,000. 

(17)  Assistance  to  program  for  Instructing 
teachers  of  5th  and  6th  grades  In  teaching 
health  matters  to  children.  Camden.  Ft. 
Smith.  Little  Rock.  $600. 

(18)  Assistance  to  Central  Arkansas  CHP 
(b)  agency  In  making  It  possible  to  merge 
and  become  part  of  State  Economic  Develop- 
ment District.  $3,500. 

C.  Discretionary  expenditures  of  funds 
that  have  been  available.  Example  below. 

(1)  Purchase  of  equipment  from  several 
clinics  throughout  state. 

(2)  Conduct  of  conferences,  workshops, 
and  seminars. 

(3)  Assistance  to  School  for  Allied  Health 
Professions  UAMC. 

(4)  Travel  of  medical  student  to  rural 
health  conference. 

(5)  Assistance  to  Arkansas  Data  Center  In 
its  development  stage. 

(6)  Expenses  of  site  visit  when  grant  ap- 
plication for  Arkansas  Health  System  Foun- 
dation was  being  reviewed. 

(7)  Purchase  of  teaching  tapes  for  nurses' 
continuing  education. 

D.  Maintenance  of  the  program  staff  of 
RMP. 

A  group  of  highly  competent  individuals 
has  been  brought  together  with  expertise  In 
analyzing  health  needs,  stimulating  appro- 
priate people  and  agencies  to  take  action  to 
meet  these  needs,  and  reviewing  proposals 
that  are  generated  to  accomplish  this.  Pro- 
posals are  critically  reviewed,  asslstrnce  Is 
provided  In  improving  proposed  programs, 
and  final  proposals  are  prepared  for  .action 
by  Regional  Advisory  Group  and  the  na- 
tional RMPS  agency  for  funds. 

Programs  sponsored  by  RMP  are  constantly 
monitored  and  evaluated  for  effectiveness. 

The  RMP  staff  has  made  Itself  available 
to  many  Individuals  and  agencies  for  health 
development.  Example:  An  application  for 
funds  to  provide  family  planning  services 
had  been  disapproved.  Assistance  from  RMP 
staff  resulted  In  approval  of  grant  for  ap- 
proximately $750,000  to  provide  services  In 
Southeast,  Northwest,  and  Southwest  Ar- 
kansas. 

Annual  funds  for  core  staff,  $500,000. 

6.  Regional  Medical  Programs  Service  \a 
among  the  health  programs  that  President 
Nixon  and  his  administration  have  decided 
to  discontinue. 

A.  No  funds  requested  In  President's  budg- 
et for  RMP  beyond  June  30,  1973. 

B.  Telegram  sent  to  each  program  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1973  stating  that  programs  are  to  be 
phased  out  by  June  30,  1973  with  the  pos- 
BlbUlty  of  extending  to  February  15,  1974 
some  activities  that  cannot  be  discontinued 
by  June  30th. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(1)  Subsequent  communications  from 
RMPS  of  DHEW  indicate  that  June  30th 
should  be  considered  the  realistic  termina- 
tion date  of  RMP  activities. 

7.  The  purposes  of  the  presentation  that 
has  been  made  above  are : 

A.  Information  to  responsible  people  In 
government  regarding  what  wUl  be  lost  with 
discontinuation  of  RMP. 

B.  Request  for  consideration  of  a  longer 
and  more  orderly  phase  out  period  If,  indeed, 
the  program  is  not  worthy  of  continuation. 

C.  Request  for  support  encouraging  Con- 
gress to  give  further  consideration  toward 
continuing  the  existence  of  Regional  Medical 
Programs. 

8.  A  draft  letter  dated  February  27,  1973 
from  Dr.  Harold  Margulles.  Director  of  Re- 
gional Medical  Programs  Service,  has  been  re- 
ceived reviewing  Arkansas  Regional  Medical 
Program  as  If  it  were  to  be  continued.  This 
letter  results  from  the  annual  national  re- 
view of  the  program  as  of  October  26,  1972. 
The  following  Is  quoted  from  the  letter. 

"It  was  recommended  that  ARMP  be 
funded  at  the  November.  1971,  NAC  approved 
level  of  $1,700,000  (direct  costs).  The  recom- 
mendation Lacludes  a  developmental  com- 
ponent and  maximum  funding  of  $375,000 
(d.c.)  for  the  kidney  disease  project.  ARMP's 
overall  progress  during  the  last  three  years 
has  been  excellent,  but  does  not  warrant  In- 
creased funding  beyond  the  Council's  pre- 
viously recommended  level." 


VOLUNTEER  ARMY  ONE  STEP 
CLOSER^PENTAGON  SEEKS  NO 
EXTENSION  OF  INDUCTION  AU- 
THORITY 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  21,  1973 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
announcement  today  by  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Elliot  Richardson  that  the  admin- 
istration will  not  request  any  extension 
lOf  the  President's  authority  to  draft 
young  men  into  miliary  service  is  good 
news  for  the  country,  and  a  matter  of 
personal  satisfaction  for  me.  Ever  since 
assuming  a  leadership  role  and  succeed- 
ing in  the  struggle  to  increase  pay  for 
low-ranking  servicemen  in  1971,  I  have 
been  confident  that  an  all-volunteer 
force  is  attainable. 

It  is  important  to  note,  I  think,  that 
the  Armed  Forces  have  been,  in  effect 
an  all-volunteer  operation  for  the  past 
several  months.  Not  only  are  new  recruits 
being  attracted  in  sufQcient  numbers  to 
maintain  required  strength  levels,  but 
the  continuing  high  mental  and  physi- 
cal standards  of  new  personnel  have  re- 
assured many  who  feared  that  an  all- 
volunteer  Army  would  become  merely  a 
refuge  for  the  poor,  the  uneducated, 
and  the  black. 

The  administration  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  deciding  not  to  ask  for  an  ex- 
tension of  induction  authority  beyond 
July  1,  1973.  Of  course,  present  plans 
still  call  for  forced  registration  of  young 
men  with  the  Selective  Service  System, 
to  be  classified  for  possible  induction. 
Now  that  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  se- 
lect men  to  serve,  there  is  no  logical 
reason  for  retaining  Selective  Service. 
It  merely  serves  as  a  rallj^ng  point  for 
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those  who  do  not  yet  accept  the  all- 
volunteer  force  concept,  and  as  a  further 
possible  erosion  of  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  Congress  to  declare  war 
and  raise  armies. 


FREE  PLOW  OP  NEWS  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 


OF   ILLIMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  21.  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr, 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  colleague  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Madigan)  the  Free  Plow  of 
News  Act  to  provide  professional  news- 
men with  an  absolute  protection  against 
Federal  or  State  orders  to  reveal  con- 
fidential sources  or  information. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  include  the  full  text  of  my 
testimony  presented  today  to  House  Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee  No.  3  in  support  of 
our  bill,  along  with  the  text  of  the  bill: 

Testimony  of  the  Honorable  John  B. 
Anderson 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee. I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
testify  today  on  the  difficult  subject  of  news- 
men's privilege  legislation.  Not  only  Is  the 
problem  extremely  complex  and  sticky,  but 
the  task  of  formulating  a  legislative  solution 
to  this  problem  will  be,  I  am  sure,  especially 
formidable  and  challenging,  and  I  don't  envy 
you  this  task  one  bit.  In  checking  with  your 
committee  staff  yesterday.  I  was  Informed 
that  there  are  currently  some  49  newsmen's 
privilege  bills  pending  before  this  subcom- 
mittee— a  fact  you  must  consider  somewhat 
a  mixed  blessing  since,  on  the  one  hand,  you 
have  such  a  wide  variety  of  approaches  from 
which  to  choose,  but.  on  the  other  hand, 
these  In  turn  present  you  with  such  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  choices  that  sorting  them  all  out 
and  determining  which  merit  serious  consid- 
eration and  approval  will  require  an  almost 
Herculean  effort. 

I  speak  with  some  small  appreciation  of 
what  yon  are  up  against  because  in  formu- 
lating my  own  bill.  I  carefully  analyzed 
nearly  a  dozen  major  newsmen's  privilege 
bills  pending  In  either  the  House  or  Senate, 
and  this  process  was  perhaps  more  confusing 
than  it  was  enUghtenlng  because  each  bUl, 
In  Its  own  way.  raises  a  unique  problem  or 
question  about  how  best  to  legislate  In  this 
area.  Nevertheless,  I  am  today  perhaps  fur- 
ther complicating  your  deliberations  by  In- 
troducing my  own  "Free  Flow  of  News  Act" 
to  provide  professional  newsmen  with  an  ab- 
solute protection  against  Federal  or  State 
orders  to  revetJ  confidential  sources  or  in- 
formation. Perhaps  I  should  take  some  pride 
In  the  fact  that  I  am  presenting  you  with 
bill  number  50  because  50  Is  supposed  to  be 
"golden"  and  you  may  even  conclude  that 
"there's  gold  In  that  there  bill." 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  address  myself  to 
the  specifics  of  my  own  bill.  I  would  like  to 
give  you  some  Idea  as  to  my  constitutional 
and  philoeophlcal  observations  on  this  issue, 
since  these  obviously  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  legislative  conclusions  I  have  reached. 
Let  me  begin  by  explaining  that  I  think  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Caldwell  case 
last  June  was  not  only  unfortvmate  and 
regrettable,  but  wrong,  and  that  the  close- 
ness of  that  5-4  decision  Is  In  Itself  testimony 
to  the  shaky  grounds  upon  which  the  major- 
ity opinion  Is  based.  That  decision  that  news- 
men do  not  enjoy  an  absolute  testimonial 
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privilege  under  the  First  Ameni  Iment  haa 
opened  a  Pandora's  Box  and  Its  chi  lllng  effect 
Is  already  being  felt  by  the  preis  as  more 
and  more  newsmen  are  being  sub]  «naed  and 
Jailed  for  refusing  to  disclose  thel:  ■  confiden- 
tial sources. 

The  majority  opinion  written  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice White  In  last  June's  decision  held  that 
reporters  are  no  different  from  oth  er  citizens 
and  are  therefore  obligated  to  i  espond  to 
grand  jury  subpenas  and  answer  questions 
relevant  to  an  investigation  Into  tl  e  conmils- 
slon  of  crime.  That  opinion  went  c  n  to  reject 
the  notion  that  the  First  Amendment  pro- 
tection extends  to  protecting  the  confiden- 
tiality of  news  sources  or  Inforriatlon  ob- 
tained from  those  sources.  To  s  upport  Its 
contention  that  the  First  Amendi  lent  guar- 
antee of  a  free  press  would  not  t  e  Jeopard- 
ized by  subjecting  newsmen  to  such  sub- 
penas. It  was  necessary  for  the  Court  to 
argue  at  several  points  in  that  oj  inlon  that 
such  a  policy  would  not  constrU  t  the  free 
flow  of  news  to  the  public.  To  c  uote  from 
that  opinion : 

"The  use  of  confidential  sour  ;e  by  the 
press  is  not  forbidden  or  restricted ;  reporters 
remain  free  to  seek  news  from  i  ny  source 
by  means  within  the  law." 

And  again: 

"The  conclusion  Itself  Involves  n  d  restraint 
on  what  newspapers  may  publish  (  r  the  tjrpe 
of  quality  of  Information  reporteri  may  seek 
to  acquire,  nor  does  It  threaten  the  vast 
bulk  of  confidential  relatlorishlp  3  between 
reporters  and  their  sources." 

And  again : 

"The  evidence  falls  to  demons  trate  that 
there  would  be  a  significant  cons  ;rlctlon  of 
the  flow  of  news  to  the  public  .  .  .' 

And  again 

"Reliance  by  the  press  on  confi(  lentlal  in- 
formants does  not  mean  that  all  su  ch  sources 
win  In  fact  dry  up  because  of  the  later  pos- 
sible appearance  of  the  newsmei  before  a 
grand  Jury." 

The  Court  thxia  asserts  that  c^  infidentlal 
news  sources  will  not  dry  up  when  faced 
•with  the  possibility  of  future  discli  isure.  This 
assertion  Is  based  on  a  fundament)  .1  assump- 
tion about  the  nature  and  idealistic  courage 
of  such  sources: 

"We  doubt  If  the  Informer  w  lo  prefers 
anonjrmity  but  is  sincerely  Interes  «d  In  fur- 
nishing evidence  of  crime  will  alwi  ^ys  or  very 
often  be  deterred  by  the  prospect  of  dealing 
with  those  public  authorities  chirged  with 
the  duty  to  protect  the  public  inte:  est  as  well 
as  his." 

I  am  In  basic  disagreement  wlti  that  as- 
sumption. I  cannot  believe  that  the  vast 
majority  of  confidential  news  sou'ces  would 
confide  in  the  press  If  they  knew  t  iiere  was  a 
good  possibility  that  their  Identliies  would 
later  be  disclosed  in  court.  The  fiict  is  that 
there  is  considerable  evidence  com  ng  in  that 
sources  are  drying  up  as  a  result  of  the  threat 
posed  by  the  recent  Supreme  Coirt  ruling. 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  last  month,  Loa  Ang'.les  Times 
Editor  William  F.  Thomas  noted  (hat  In  the 
last  few  years  his  newspaper  has  ipent  more 
than  $200,000  in  resisting  some  30  subpenas 
and  the  threat  of  more  than  50  others.  He 
went  on  to  say  that  both  newspapers  and 
their  sovirccs  aso  becoming  "gun-shy."  And 
furthermore,  In  hla  words,  "At  least  fotir 
times  in  the  past  few  weeks  potential  sources 
In  Los  Angeles  have  speclflcallyi  cited  the 
danger  of  subpena  In  refusing  to  provide  In- 
formation we  both  knew  they  possisssed." 

I  think  the  Supreme  Court,  in  la  majority 
opinion,  was  sadly  mistaken  about  the  Im- 
pact of  its  decision  on  the  continued  cooper- 
ation of  news  sources  and  cons«iuently  on 
the  free  fiow  of  news.  A  more  accu  'ate  assess- 
ment of  that  Impact  is  contained  In  the  dis- 
senting view  of  Mr.  Justice  Stewai  t,  and  con- 
curred in  by  Justices  Brennan  and  Marshall. 
Quoting  from  that  eloquent  dissenting 
views: 
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"The  reporter's  constitutional  right  to  a 
confidential  relationship  with  his  source 
stems  from  the  broad  societal  interest  In  a 
full  and  free  fiow  of  Information  to  the  pub- 
lic. It  Is  this  basic  concern  that  underlies  the 
Constitution's  protection  of  a  free  press." 

And  again : 

"The  full  flow  of  information  to  the  public 
protected  by  the  free  press  guarantee  would 
be  severely  curtailed  If  no  protection  what- 
ever were  afforded  to  the  process  by  which 
news  is  assembled  and  disseminated." 

And  again : 

"News  must  not  be  unnecessarily  cut  oS  at 
its  source,  for  without  freedom  to  acquire 
Information  the  right  to  publish  would  be 
Impermissably  compromised." 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart  has  based  this  argu- 
ment on  three  "factual  predicates":  (1)  that 
newsmen  require  Informants  to  gather  news; 

(2)  that  confidentiality  is  essential  to  creat- 
ing and  maintaining  this  relationship;  and 

(3)  that  unbridled  subpena  power  wiU  either 
deter  sources  from  divulging  information  or 
deter  reporters  from  gathering  and  publish- 
ing Information. 

And  to  the  Court's  contention  that  news 
sources  will  not  be  deterred  by  the  prospect 
of  later  disclosure,  Mr.  Justice  Stewart 
responds : 

"The  Impairment  of  the  fiow  of  news  can- 
not, of  course,  be  proven  with  scientific  pre- 
cision, as  the  Court  seems  to  demand  .  .  . 
But  we  have  never  before  demanded  that 
First  Amendment  rights  rest  on  elaborate 
empirical  studies  demonstrating  beyond  any 
conceivable  doubt  that  deterrent  effects  exist; 
we  have  never  before  required  proof  of  the 
exact  number  of  people  potentially  affected 
by  governmental  action  who  would  actually 
be  dissuaded  from  engaging  In  First  Amend- 
ment activity." 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart  goes  on  to  say  that 
while  this  deterrence  may  not  occur  In  every 
confidential  relationship  between  a  reporter 
and  his  source.  It  certainly  will  occur  in  cer- 
tain types  of  relationships  which  Involve 
sensitive  and  controversial  matters,  "and 
such  relationships  are  vital  to  the  free  flow 
of  Information." 

He  concludes  this  section  of  his  dissent  by 
saying: 

"Thus  we  cannot  escape  the  conclusion 
that  when  neither  the  reporter  nor  his  source 
can  rely  on  the  shield  of  confidentiality 
against  unrestrained  use  of  the  graod  Jury's 
subpoena  power,  valuable  information  will 
not  be  published  and  the  public  dialogue  will 
inevitably  be  impoverished." 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  quoting  those 
dissenting  views  at  length  because  they  ac- 
curately reflect  my  own  vievra  on  this  con- 
troversy. Some  50  years  ago  Walter  Lippman 
wrote  that  the  press's  Job  "is  to  bring  to  light 
the  hidden  facts,  to  set  them  In  relation  to 
each  other,  and  to  make  a  picture  of  reality 
on  which  men  may  act."  "This  same  view  is 
embodied  In  Mr.  Justice  Stewart's  dissenting 
opinion  when  he  writes: 

"Enlightened  choice  by  an  Informed  citi- 
zenry Is  the  basic  ideal  upon  which  an  open 
society  is  premised,  and  a  free  press  is  thus 
indispensable  to  a  free  society.  Not  only  does 
the  press  enhance  personal  seU-fulflllment 
by  providing  the  people  with  the  widest  pos- 
sible range  of  fact  and  opinion,  but  it  also  is 
an  incontestable  precondition  of  self-govern- 
ment." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully  subscribe  to  the  tenet 
that  a  free  press  is  the  touchstone  of  a  free 
and  democratic  society.  So  we  are  not  Just 
talking  today  about  granting  newsmen  a 
special  privilege;  we  are  talking  about  pro- 
tecting the  people's  right  to  know.  And  if 
newsmen  are  constantly  subjected  to  gov- 
ernment harassment  and  Intimidation  In  the 
form  of  subpenas  and  other  orders,  not  only 
will  their  news  sources  soon  dry  up,  but  our 
democracy  will  eventually  wither  away.  While 
I  can  appreciate  the  need  to  balance  the  pub- 
lic's right  to  know  with  the  government's 
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right  to  gather  evidence  for  Judicial  proceed- 
ings, it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  In  this 
particular  Instance  First  Amendment  rights 
must  take  precedence  because  our  entire 
democratic  decisionmaking  process  depends 
on  the  free  flow  of  Information  to  the  public. 

Furthermore,  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
majority  opinion  that  these  two  rights  are 
necessarily  at  odds  here.  As  Mr.  Justice  Stew- 
art put  it  in  his  dissenting  opinion : 

"The  error  in  the  Courts  absolute  rejection 
of  First  Amendment  Interests  in  these  cases 
seems  to  me  to  be  most  profound.  For  in  the 
name  of  advancing  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, the  Court's  decision.  I  think,  will  only 
impair  the  achievement  of  that  goal.  .  .  . 
TTie  sad  paradox  of  the  Court's  position  is 
that  when  a  grand  jury  may  exercise  an  un- 
bridled subpoena  power,  and  sources  Involved 
In  sensitive  matters  become  fearful  of  dis- 
clofiliig  information,  the  newsman  will  not 
only  cease  to  be  a  useful  grand  jury  witness; 
he  will  cease  to  investigate  and  publish  In- 
formation about  Issue  of  public  Import." 

Commenting  on  the  Court's  decision  to 
require  forced  disclosure  In  the  name  of  jus- 
tice, the  Los  Angeles  Times  editoilallzed  on 
March  4,  1973: 

"Is  justice  served  when  an  honest  public 
official,  in  fear  of  losing  his  job.  failed  to  re- 
veal corruption  In  government?  Is  justice 
served  when  an  honest  businessman,  vulner- 
able to  retaliation,  decides  not  to  disclose  his 
knowledge  of  corrupt  practices.  It  is  a  fal- 
lacious view,  and  historically  lixaccurate.  that 
the  administration  of  Justice  requires  testi- 
mony under  any  circumstances." 

I  would  suspect  that  more  Justice  has  been 
done  as  a  result  of  good  investigative  report- 
ing than  win  ever  be  achieved  once  Investi- 
gative reporters  are  denied  access  to  those 
sources  which  have,  in  the  past,  provided 
information  which  has  led  to  the  conviction 
of  corrupt  officials  and  others. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
pear before  you  today  to  urge  adoption  of  an 
absolute  news  shield  law  among  the  lines 
embodied  in  the  "Free  Flow  of  News  Act" 
which  I  have  today  Introduced. 

My  bill  states  quite  simply  that: 

"No  newsman  shall  be  compelled  pursuant 
to  subpena  or  other  legal  process  Issued  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  United  States  or  of 
any  State  or  territory  to  give  any  testimony 
or  to  produce  any  document,  paper,  record- 
ing, film,  object  or  thing  that  would  reveal 
or  Impair  confidential  associations,  relations, 
sources,  or  confidential  Information  received, 
developed,  or  maintained  by  him  or  by  any 
other  newsman  in  the  course  of  gathering, 
compiling,  composing,  reviewing,  editing, 
publishing,  or  disseminating  news  through 
any  news  medium." 

This  Is  a  shield  law  which  would  apply  on 
both  the  Federal  and  State  level;  It  Is  a  shield 
law  which  protects  both  a  confidential  source 
and  Information  procured  from  that  source. 
Because  this  privilege  Is  so  absolute,  I  have 
taken  care  in  my  defintion  of  "newsman"  to 
limit  this  protection  to  professional  news- 
men, that  Is,  those  persons  who  are  regularly 
engaged  In  earning  their  principal  Income  or 
as  a  principal  vocation,  on  behalf  of  a  pub- 
lisher or  operator  of  a  news  medium,  in  a 
course  of  activity  the  primary  purjxjse  of 
which  is  the  gathering,  compiling,  compos- 
ing, reviewing,  editing,  publishing  or  dissemi- 
nating of  news  through  any  news  medium. 

While  I  can  understand  some  of  the  appre- 
hension about  providing  such  an  absolute 
shield,  I  have  concluded,  after  giving  this 
much  thought,  that  If  we  are  to  legislate  in 
this  area  we  must  reject  various  proposals 
for  a  qualified  privilege.  As  well-intentioned 
as  these  qualified  bills  are  In  attempting  to 
balance  various  Interests,  I  fear  their  ulti- 
mate Impact  would  be  retrogressive  and 
counterproductive  in  terms  of  insuring  the 
continued  free  flow  of  news.  The  varloiM 
qualifications  only  would,  I  am  convinced, 
provide  enterprising   attorneys   and   judges 
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with  loop-holes  large  enough  to  pilot  boats 
through  on  fishing  expeditions.  So  for  once 
I  am  compelled  to  maintain  that  compromise 
Is  not  the  better  part  of  political  or  constitu- 
tional wisdom  in  this  instance,  and  I  would 
rather  see  us  pass  no  bill  before  we  adopted 
a  qualified  shield  law.  In  the  Interest  of  de- 
mocracy, I  think  we  must  give  the  profes- 
sional press  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and 
assume  that  they  will  act  responsibly  and 
not  abuse  this  privilege. 

One  of  the  few  statements  In  the  Court's 
majority  opinion  of  last  June  with  which  I 
can  agree  is  that: 

"Congress  has  freedom  to  determine 
whether  a  statutory  newsman's  privilege  Is 
necessary  and  desirable,  and  to  fashion 
standards  and  rules  as  narrow  or  broad  as 
deemed  necessary  to  address  the  evil  dis- 
cerned and,  equally  Important,  to  re-fashlon 
those  rules  as  experience  from  time  to  time 
may  dictate." 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  I  think  the  Court's 
decision  was  most  unfortunate  and  regret- 
table, but  as  a  result  of  that  decision  and  its 
chilling  ramifications  the  Issue  Is  now  In  our 
laps  and  It  Is  Incumbent  upon  us  to  statu- 
torily restore  the  First  Amendment  guar- 
antee of  a  free  press  before  It  Is  too  late.  I 
therefore  strongly  urge  this  committee  to 
give  my  absolute  news  shield  bill  Its  serious 
consideration  and  to  report  to  the  House  leg- 
islation which  will  Insure  the  free  fiow  of 
news  to  the  public  which  Is  central  to  the 
continued  viability  of  our  democracy. 

H.R.  6908 
A  bill  to  preserve  the  free  flow  of  news  to  the 
public  through  the  news  media 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Free  Flow  of  News  Act." 

ABSOLUTE   PROTECTION 

Sec  2.  No  newsman  shall  be  compelled 
pursuant  to  subpena  or  other  legal  process 
Issued  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State  or  territory  to  give 
any  testimony  or  to  produce  any  document, 
paper,  recording,  film,  object  or  thing  that 
would  reveal  or  Impair  confidential  associa- 
tions, relations,  sources,  or  confidential  In- 
formation received,  developed,  or  maintained 
by  him  or  by  any  other  newsman  In  the 
course  of  gathering,  compiling,  composing, 
reviewmg,  editing,  publishing,  or  disseminat- 
ing news  through  any  news  medium. 

SPECIAL   LIMrTATION 

Sec  3.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
Act  and  the  application  of  the  Invalidated 
provision  to  other  persons  not  similarly  situ- 
ated or  to  other  circumstances  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

DEFlNmONS 

Sec.  4.   For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "newsman"  means  any  per- 
son who  is  or  was  at  the  time  of  his  exposure 
to  the  information  or  thing  sought  by  sub- 
pena or  legal  process,  regularly  engaged  In 
earning  his  or  her  principal  Income,  or  regu- 
larly engaged  as  a  principal  vocation,  on  be- 
half of  an  operator  or  publisher  of  a  news 
medium.  In  a  course  of  activity  the  primary 
purpose  of  which  was  the  gathering,  compil- 
ing, composing,  reviewing,  editing,  publish- 
ing, or  disseminating  of  news  through  any 
news  medium. 

(2)  The  term  "news  medium"  means  any 
newspaper,  magazine,  radio  or  television 
broadcast,  or  other  medium  of  communica- 
tion by  which  information  is  disseminated 
on  a  regular  or  periodic  basis  to  the  public 
or  to  another  news  medium. 

(3)  The  term  "news"  means  any  commu- 
nication of  information  or  opinion  relating  to 
events,  situations,  or  ideas  of  public  concern 
or  public  Interest  or  which  affect  the  public 
welfare. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS  IN 
NORTHERN  MINNESOTA 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  21.  1973 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  cer- 
tain my  colleagues  are  receiving  ever- 
increasing  amounts  of  mail  about  the 
President's  proposed  cutbacks  In  the 
social  services  area.  His  contention  that 
all  these  successful  programs  can  be 
salvaged  through  special  revenue  shar- 
ing seems  less  and  less  valid  with  each 
letter  we  receive. 

Recently,  my  office  received  a  copy  of 
a  letter  Mr.  Richard  E.  Holm,  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  Minnesota  Commimity  Ac- 
tion Program  Director's  Association, 
sent  to  President  Nixon  about  this  prob- 
lem. Mr.  Holm  has  written  a  persuasive 
and  moving  account  of  the  consequences 
of  these  cutbacks.  I  urge  each  of  my  col- 
leagues to  read  this  letter  and  keep  Mr. 
Holm's  comments  in  mind  as  they  con- 
sider legislation  to  continue  these  valu- 
able social  programs : 

Koochiching-Itasca 

Action  CorNCiL. 
International  Falls.  Minn., 

February  26,  1973. 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  President  Nixon  :  It  Is  with  deep  sad- 
ness in  my  heart  that  I  write  to  3'ou.  I  am 
a  director  of  a  Community  Action  Agency 
serving  low-Income  people  In  northern  Min- 
nesota. You  may  think  that  what  I  have  to 
relay  Is  of  selfish  Interest,  but  I  can  reas- 
sure you  that  my  economic  well  being  at 
this  time  Is  the  farthest  thing  on  my  mind. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  recent  decisions 
you  arrived  at  concerning  program  reduc- 
tions and  or  eliminations  were  made  with 
hard  economic  rationale.  We  too,  In  the  field, 
have  to  make  such  decisions  and  our  priori- 
ties are  often  hard  to  live  with.  In  your  case 
millions  of  dollars  are  Involved  as  are  mil- 
lions of  people. 

The  decision  to  terminate  programs  that 
aid  low-income  persons  is  very  difficult  for 
me  to  understand.  To  me.  it  signifies  that 
our  nation  places  a  higher  value  on  economic 
well-being  than  on  human  well-being.  It  Is 
true  that  both  are  interrelated;  however,  one 
without  the  other  can  lead  to  severe  prob- 
lems for  our  country. 

Perhaps  your  decision  was  based  upon  a 
perception  that  poverty  programs  lacked  ef- 
fectiveness. If  so,  I  believe  you  were  mislead. 
Recent  studies  have  shown  the  majority  of 
these  programs  to  be  meeting  many  of  the 
needs  of  poor  people,  in  fact  more  efficiently 
and  effectively  than  the  traditional  welfare 
programs  which  have  been  operational  much 
longer  than  our  programs. 

I  also  understand  the  role  Revenue  Sharing 
Is  to  play  as  related  to  your  Reorganlzationa! 
plans.  Locally  managed  poverty  programs 
were,  in  fact,  the  forerunner  of  the  Revenue 
Sharing  concept.  One  major  problem  of  Reve- 
nue Sharing  as  I  see  it,  is  the  fragmentation 
of  funding  particularly  in  rural  areas.  Even 
today  rural  areas  lack  the  resources  tc  over- 
come many  cf  its  social  and  physical  prob- 
lems, much  more  so  than  urban  areas  where 
employment  is  more  readily  available  as  are 
other  financial  resources. 

It  would  be  unrealistic  to  expect  rural-local 
units  of  government  to  finance  social  pro- 
grams with  Revenue  Sharing  when  so  many 
other  unmet  needs  are  pressing  as  well.  For 
example,  a  fire  truck  may  be  more  important 
than  Job  training  to  a  small  community. 
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One  major  premise  upon  which  the  decision 
was  reached  to  scuttle  OEO  was  Inefficiency 
and  high  administrative  costs.  In  our  case 
there  Is  no  program  administered  by  our 
agency  where  total  administrative  costs  ex- 
ceed 16%  and.  In  fact,  ours  average  under 
10%.  We  have  two  professionals,  mys<;lf  and 
our  Headstart  Director.  My  salary  Is  the  only 
salary  over  $10,000.00  per  year  and  the  $11,- 
400.00  I  receive  Is  down  from  the  $11,500.00 
I  received  when  I  was  hired  ovrr  3  years  ago 
as  Board  approved  annual  raises  were  not 
accepted  so  that  non-professional  low-Income 
staff  might  enjoy  at  least  a  5%  yearly  salary 
Increase.  Our  1972-73  payroll  of  just  over 
$443,000.00  went  to  664  enroUees  and  staff, 
hardly  indicative  of  anyone  getting  "fat"  off 
the  poverty  programs  In  our  area. 

The  salary  I  receive  is  adequate  to  support 
two  adults  and  six  children  in  our  family, 
but  not  excess.  With  my  Masters  degree  in 
Public  Administration  and  5  years  employ- 
ment in  the  poverty  program  and  3  years  plus 
In  Welfare,  I  do  not  believe  the  salary  to  be 
exorbitant.  In  1972  County  Welfare  Depart- 
ment In  our  county  employed  13  staff  mem- 
bers with  a  higher  salary  than  myself. 

Although  It  may  be  too  late,  I  am  taking 
the  liberty  of  sending  you  four  papers  sum- 
marizing where  we  have  been  in  the  last 
year  or  so.  These  are  not  the  sum  total  of 
our  activities  but  will  Indicate,  I  hope,  that 
low-Income  persons  have  been  able  to  help 
themselves  within  the  framework  of  our 
Democratic  system. 

To  me  your  apparent  conflict  with  Con- 
gress is  immaterial.  What  is  Important  Is 
that  low-Income  people  In  our  prosperous 
nation  are  not  neglected.  It  is  my  moral  obli- 
gation to  serve  my  fellow  man,  particularly 
those  less  fortunate  than  myself.  I  consider 
It  my  duty  to  write  to  you  and  our  Congress- 
m^.n  at)out  my  concerns  and  I  sincerely  hope 
I  have  not  offended  you. 

With  warmest  regards,  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Richard  E.  Holm, 
Vice  President  of  Minnesota  CAP  Direc- 
tors' Association. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  21.  1973 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  3  years,  I  have  reminded  my  col- 
leagues daily  of  the  plight  of  our  prison- 
ers of  war.  Now,  for  most  of  us,  the  war  is 
over.  Yet  despite  the  cease-fire  agree- 
ment's provisions  for  the  release  of  all 
prisoners,  fewer  than  600  of  the  more 
than  1,900  men  who  were  lost  while  on 
active  duty  in  Southeast  Asia  have  been 
identified  by  the  enemy  as  alive  and  cap- 
tive. The  remaining  1,220  men  are  still 
missing  in  action. 

A  child  asks:  "Wliere  is  Daddy?"  A 
mother  asks:  "How  is  my  son?"  A  wife 
wonders:  "Is  mj'  husband  alive  or  dead?" 
How  long? 

Until  those  men  are  accounted  for, 
their  families  will  continue  to  undergo 
the  special  suffering  reserved  for  the  rel- 
atives of  those  who  simply  disappear 
without  a  trace,  the  living  lost,  the  dead 
with  graves  unmarked.  For  their  families, 
peace  brings  no  respite  from  frustration, 
anxiety,  and  uncertainty.  Some  can  look 
forward  to  a  whole  lifetime  shadowed  by 
grief. 
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We  must  make  every  effort  to  alleviate 
their  angiiish  by  redoubling  our  search 
for  the  missing  servicemen.  O  the  incal- 
culable debt  owed  to  them  and  their  fam- 
ilies, we  can  at  least  pay  that  minimum. 
Until  I  am  satisfied,  therefoie.  that  we 
are  meeting  our  obligation,  I  will  con- 
tinue to  ask,  "How  long?" 


ABDNOR  REBUTS  ARTICI|:  SAYING 
FARMERS  GET  THE  PULK  OF 
FOOD  PRICE  RISE 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEltTATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  21,  1973 


Spea  ker, 


Post 


inf  erer  ce 


Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr. 
farmer  and  cattleman,  I  take 
ception  to  the  Washington 
today  which  gives  the 
reason  for  today's  high  food 
largely  a  result  of  the  prices 
are  getting  for  their  produce 

While  it  is  true  that  stroni ; 
mand  in  the  face  of  relativelj 
plies  has  increased  produce 
farmer  has  not  received  the 
Its  his  white-  and  blue- 
parts  have  over  the  past  20 
profits  that  the  farmer  is 
are  long  overdue.  In  light 
comparisons   used  by  the 
Post  paint  a  very  unfair 
the    farmer    has    attained 
which  was  illustrated  by 
beefsteak  into  three  parts: 
cents  for  the  farmer,  32 
retailer,  and  7  cents  for  th< 
out  of  a  poiuid  of  prime  bee; 
$1.22. 

First  of  all,  the  article 
mentions  that  the  farmer  has 
higher   prices   for    livestock 
equipment.  The  article  made 
of  how  dramatically  these 
risen.  If  you  make  the 
and  compare  it  to  a  230 
•wages  over  the  past  20  years 
Is  far  behind  in  comparable 
over  the  same  period.  The 
products  has  risen  less  than 
over  the  same  period.  The 
equipment  has  risen  50 
average  over  the  past  10 

Ten  years  ago  you  could 
for  about  $6,000.  Now  a 
around  $12,000.  And  the  rise 
of  feed  ingredients  for 
much  better.  As  recently  as 
of  last  year,   the  U.S. 
Agriculture  reported  that  its 
cost  of  all  feed  ingredients 
stood  at  206.6  percent  of  the 
age,  up  from  107.2  percent  in 

Second,  the  comparison  of 
the  farmer  to  32  cents  for 
not  a  fair  one.  To  earn  that 


the 


farmer  put  in  about  2''2 
that  beef  before  he  sold  it 
retailer  for  his  32  cents 
same  beef  not  more  than  48 
Ing  in  terms  of  volimie,  the 
outstrips  the  farmer  In 
Also  there  is  no  real  risk 
the  retailer  as  there  is  for 
such  as  hard  winters  or  cal 


terms 


as    a 
strong  ex- 
article  of 
that  the 


prices  are 
farmers 


tliat 


world  de- 
short  sup- 
prices,  the 
t;  pe  of  prof- 
coUir  coimter- 
years.  The 
getting  today 
(f  this,  the 
■1  Washington 
piclure  of  how 
his    profit, 
slicing  up  a 
Eighty-two 
cents  for  the 
processor, 
selling  for 

4nly  briefly 

had  to  pay 

feed,    and 

no  mention 

)rices  have 

compa  risen  fairly 

percent  jump  in 

the  farmer 

tiicome  gains 

value  of  farm 

15  percent 

c6st  of  farm 

percent,  on  the 

yes  .rs 

buy 


a  tractor 
tilactor  costs 
in  the  cost 
livestock  is  not 
Eecember  19 
Department  of 
ndex  of  the 
for  cattle 
1967  aver- 
just  1  year. 
B2  cents  for 
retailer  is 
cents,  the 
y^ars  raising 
where  the 
profit  had  that 
liours.  Talk- 
retailer  far 
of  profit. 
Ihvolved  for 
;he  farmer, 
losses. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Another  factor  which  this  article  ne- 
glects to  mention  is  that  although  the 
price  of  beef  and  other  produce  might 
be  high  right  now,  in  a  year  from  now 
the  bottom  could  fall  out  of  the  agricul- 
ture market.  Presently  we  are  experi- 
encing several  factors  which  have  driven 
the  price  of  beef  and  grain  up.  This  past 
winter  was  a  rough  one  for  cattle,  there 
were  high  calf  losses,  and  the  weight  of 
gain  loss  is  down.  Also,  the  supply  of 
other  meat  products  also  plays  an  im- 
portant part  on  the  price  of  beef,  be- 
cause all  meats  compete  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent with  each  other. 

One  major  problem  today — as  it  was 
last  year — is  that  both  beef  and  pork  are 
in  relatively  short  supply,  and  now  poul- 
try supplies  are  also  off,  because  of  pro- 
ducers' efforts  to  reduce  the  demand  for 
increasingly  expensive  feed. 

As  for  the  high  cost  of  grain,  poor 
weather  conditions  in  Russia,  China,  and 
India  have  caused  all  three  countries  to 
buy  enormous  quantities  of  grain  from 
the  United  States  and  other  exporting 
countries,  forcing  prices  up.  Domesti- 
cally, an  unusually  wet  winter  in  1972, 
and  the  com  blight  of  1970  have  also 
played  important  parts  in  the  prices  of 
food.  However,  just  because  these  im- 
usual  conditions  exist  today,  it  does  not 
mean  that  they  will  exist  tomorrow.  Next 
year  if  China,  Russia,  and  India  have 
good  crops,  there  will  not  be  the  inter- 
national trade  market  agriculture  now 
has,  and  the  prices  will  drop.  If  farmers 
gamble  and  plant  more  acreage  as  is  be- 
ing allowed  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, he  could  well  lose.  Oversupply 
will  force  prices  down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  guarantee  of 
anything  in  farming.  There  is  no  mini- 
mum wage,  no  jump  in  fringe  benefits 
that  wageworkers  have  enjoyed  at  the 
rate  of  700  percent  over  the  past  20 
years,  and  no  increase  in  the  farmer's 
share  of  the  food  dollar.  Since  1952,  the 
farmers  share  of  the  food  dollar  has  de- 
clined from  49  to  38  cents  today — hardly 
the  picture  of  profit  that  the  Washington 
Post  would  lead  the  average  reader  to 
believe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  part  of  the  problem  that 
the  farmer  faces  is  that  he  is  too  efiflclent 
for  his  own  good.  Each  farmer  today 
feeds  56  Americans,  and  one-fourth  of 
oiu"  farm  production  now  helps  feed  the 
rest  of  the  world.  If  the  middleman 
worked  with  the  same  efiQciency  as  the 
farmer,  food  prices  would  be  lower. 

According  to  a  recent  article  in  the 
Reader's  Digest,  labor  unions  are  re- 
sponsible for  many  of  the  hidden  costs 
at  the  supermarket.  It  cited  that  con- 
tracts often  stipulate  that  a  well  paid 
journeyman  butcher  do  relatively  simple 
tasks  such  as  filling  display  cases,  wash- 
ing knives,  and  sweeping  back  rooms. 
With  butchers  earning  up  to  $14,000  a 
year,  the  Digest  continued,  plus  high  paid 
overtime,  most  supermarkets  today  lost 
money  on  their  beef  sales — and  compen- 
sate by  raising  prices  on  other  items. 

Before  we  go  and  try  to  pin  the  high 
cost  of  food  prices  on  the  farmer,  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  us  take  a  fair  look  at  the 
picture  over  the  past  5  years,  and  even 
the  past  20,  not  just  comparisons  for  the 
months  of  January  over  the  past  year. 
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Let  us  realize  that  on  March  15  at  the 
Lemmon,  S.  Dak.,  livestock  market, 
Adolph  Herman  sold  619  pounds  of  beef 
on  the  hoof  for  $56.20  per  himdred- 
weight.  This  comes  to  56  cents  a  pound. 
That  is  not  a  fantastic  profit  considering 
the  work  and  risk  involved  in  raising 
that  calf. 

In  South  Dakota,  ground  beef  is  sell- 
ing for  89  cents  a  pound.  I  imderstand  it 
is  $1.19  in  Washington,  D.C.,  supermar- 
kets. The  difference  in  the  price  is  mostly 
labor.  To  sock  the  point  home,  let  me  re- 
print the  menu  from  the  Elks  Club  in 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.  Those  of  us  that  live 
and  work  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area 
will  realize  that  comparable  restaurant 
prices  in  the  suburban  metropolitan  area 
run  about  $3  a  person  more  for  beef,  and 
even  seafood.  Certainly  the  farmer  who 
sold  his  steer  at  56  cents  a  pound  is  not 
responsible  for  the  vast  difference  in  the 
price  of  beef  here  in  Washington,  and 
in  South  Dakota.  Where  then.  Mr. 
Speaker,  lies  the  difference? 

The  menu  follows : 

SotTTH  Dakota's  Tendkb  Aged  Beef 

262  Roast  Prime  Ribs  of  Beef  Au  Jus,  the 
most  tender  cut  of  any  beef,  (3.50. 

New  York  Cut  Steak,  traditionally  a  man's 
favorite  cut,  $4.25. 

T-Bone  Steak,  $4.50. 

Top  Sirloin  for  Kings,  among  men  of  the 
meat  packing  industry,  this  Is  their  favorite. 
Long  on  Juices  and  flavor,  $3.95. 

Top  Sirloin  for  Queens,  ladles'  favorite, 
$3.50. 

Club  Slrlon  Steak,  $3.95. 

Pllet  Mlgnon,  no  footnote  needed  to 
describe  the  queen  of  red  meats.  Cut  ftxjm 
the  best  procurable  beef,  $4.95. 

Sirloin  Steak  Sandwich.  $3.00. 

Steak  and  Lobster,  petite  broiled  lobster 
tails  and  tenderloin  steak,  $6.96. 

Let  us  suggest  a  red  wine  to  complement 
your  dinner. 

FROM  THE  SEA  TO  TOtJ 

Jumbo  Shrimp,  whopping  big  gulf 
shrimp — deep  fried  and  served  with  our  own 
hot  sauce,  $2.75. 

Walleye  Pike,  from  the  cold  lakes  of  Canada 
and  served  with  lemon  butter  sauce,  $2.76. 

Deep  Sea  Scallops,  dipped  In  a  Ught  batter. 
Deep  fried  and  served  with  hot  sauce  or 
tartar  sauce,  $2.75. 

PUherman's  Seafood  Platter,  pike,  sea 
scallops,  shrimp  served  with  tartar  and  hot 
sauce,  $3.25. 

Broiled  African  Rock  Lobster,  $6.96. 

OLD    BUT   DISTlNCrrVE    FAVOSTTES 

Sauted  Slices  of  Calves  Liver,  served,  imder 
a  rasher  of  bacon,  $2.75 

Ground  Round  of  Beef  Wrapped  In  Bacon, 
$2.75. 

Disjointed  One-Half  Spring  Chicken,  fried 
to  a  golden  brown,  $2.75. 

Grilled  Center  Cut  Pork  Chops,  served  with 
tangy  applesauce,  $2.75. 

Bar-B-Qued  Ribs,  $3. 


DEA"^  OF  FORMER  SENATOR 
"VILLIAM  BENTON 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THB  EOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  21,  1973 

Mr.  REIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ri?e  to  ex- 
press my  sorrow  over  the  death  2  dnys 
ago  of  Wi.'-iam  Benton,  a  distinguished 
public  servant  and  publisher,  and  to  ex- 
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press  my  condolences  to  his  wife  and 
wonderful  family. 

Bill  Benton  was  a  rare  and  restless  re- 
former, a  man  dedicated  to  the  very 
highest  principles  of  our  country.  His 
productive  life  included  five  careers: 
advertising,  university  administration, 
public  service,  a  term  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
and  chairmanship  of  a  broad  publishing 
career  which  included  the  publishing  of 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  In  each  one 
he  excelled,  although  his  couiageous  op- 
position to  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy 
brought  him  defeat  at  the  polls  and 
ended  his  Senate  term. 

It  was  once  said  of  Bill  Benton  that 
"he  rushed  in  where  angels  feared  to 
tread,  but  always  came  out  with  gold  on 
his  wings."  He  was  a  pioneer  and  a  cru- 
sader in  business,  education,  and  politics, 
and  this  Nation  is  all  the  better  for  hav- 
ing known  him. 

Mary  Louise  joins  me  in  extending  our 
condolences  to  his  widow,  Mrs.  Helen 
Benton,  his  two  sons,  Charles  and  John, 
and  his  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Helen  Boley 
and  Louise. 


VA  HOSPITALS:  GET  FULL  STORY 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

OF    FLORmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  21.  1973 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  pub- 
licized criticisms  of  VA  medicine  has  re- 
sulted in  expressed  concerns  from  many 
Florida  veterans. 

While  all  Americans  can  agree  the  de- 
livery of  heaJth  care  to  our  Nation's  vet- 
erans should  be  "second  to  none,"  each 
of  us  feels  the  reporting  of  deficiencies  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
system  should  be  accurate  and  well  docu- 
mented. There  is  no  question  where  de- 
ficiencies exist  they  must  be  corrected. 
But  we  must  have  all  the  facts.  In  this 
connection,  I  would  like  to  commend  to 
your  reading  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  March  10  edition  of  the  Florida 
Times-Union  which  is  published  in  Jack- 
sonville. 

VA  HosPTTALs:   Get  Pull  Stort 

The  admonition  to  "get  the  facts"  seems  to 
be  particularly  appropriate  In  regard  to  the 
somewhat  sensational  charges  leveled  on  basis 
of  a  "secret"  investigative  report  of  Veterans 
Administration  hospitals. 

Members  of  the  House  Appropriations  sub- 
committee who  prepared  the  41 -page  report 
agreed  to  give  the  VA  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  charges,  and  then  slmvUtaneously  make 
public  both  the  allegations  and  the  replies. 

However,  as  so  often  seems  to  happen  In 
Washington,  a  copy  of  the  report  was  some- 
how "leaked" — containing  only  the  charges  of 
a  "dangerous  lack  of  care"  and  allegations  of 
patients  sometimes  being  "dismissed  In  worse 
shape  than  when  they  were  admitted." 

Surely,  the  operation  of  this  nation's  hos- 
pitals for  veterans  Is  a  matter  of  priority  pub- 
lic concern.  FavUts  cannot  be  corrected  before 
they  are  uncovered,  and  It  is  a  matter  of 
soimd  public  policy  to  take  regular  searching 
looks  at  the  operation  of  such  significant 
facilities. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  prime  need  of  any 
such  "searching  look"  Is  perspective.  With 
nearly  100.000  beds  listed  In  the  VA's  vast 
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nationwide  complex  of  168  hospitals  there 
inevitably  will  be  a  range  of  care  from  excel- 
lent to  below -standard — Just  as  there  would 
be  In  a  similar  study  of  this  number  of  or- 
dinary civilian  hospitals,  either  public  or  pri- 
vate. 

One  of  the  most  significant  aspects  of  the 
report — as  yet  unanswered  to  the  public — 
would  be  the  basis  of  selecting  14  hospitals 
out  of  the  total  of  168  (or  1  In  12)  which  were 
involved  in  the  study. 

It  would  make  a  world  of  difference  whether 
these  were  (a)  picked  at  random  by  some 
method  to  assure  a  fair,  representative  cross- 
section,  or  (b)  selected  for  the  study  because 
of  complaints  about  these  particular  Insti- 
tutions. 

If  the  latter  were  true,  the  picture  would 
not  be  "representative." 

The  point  of  this  Is  neither  to  defend  nor 
criticize  the  VA's  operation  of  these  hospitals 
before  the  pertinent  facts  are  out,  but  rather 
to  emphasize  that  neither  conclusion  can  be 
justly  dravim  until  all  such  facts  (not  merely 
a  surface  gleaning)  have  been  ascertained. 

Only  a  calm  and  dispassionate  study  in 
depth  can  achieve  the  unquestioned  goal  of 
the  American  people  (if  not  the  motive  of  the 
subcommittee  member  who  "leaked"  the  re- 
port)— the  best  possible  care  for  the  veterans 
who  need  this  care  because  they  served  their 
country. 


CONGRESSIONAL  INTERN 
PROGRAM 
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RISING  POOD  PRICES 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  21.  1973 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a  con- 
gressional intern  program  for  high  school 
teachers  of  government  and  social  stud- 
ies in  honor  of  President  Johnson. 

As  I  stated  at  that  time,  my  aim  In 
introducing  this  legislation  Is  to  provide 
teachers  with  a  firsthand  view  of  con- 
gressional operations  in  order  to  comple- 
ment the  academic  training  of  our  teach- 
ers with  the  enrichment  of  practical 
experience. 

At  the  time  I  was  working  on  this  bill. 
I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  asked  that 
she  let  me  know  if  she  would  object  to 
naming  my  proposed  program  in  honor 
of  her  husband. 

Since  I  did  not  hear  from  Mrs.  John- 
son for  several  weeks,  I  Introduced  the 
bill,  assuming  that  no  objections  were 
forthcoming. 

Today,  I  received  Mrs.  Johnson's  reply, 
and  I  would  like  to  share  it  with  my 
coUeagues: 

Dear  Congressman  Lehman:  Thank  you 
lor  your  thoughtful  consideration  of  legisla- 
tion to  establish  a  teacher  internship  pro- 
gram named  In  honor  of  my  husband.  While 
I  have  felt  that  it  would  be  inappropriate 
for  me  to  involve  myself  in  proposals  of  this 
type,  I  believe  that  Lyndon  would  have  been 
In  favor  of  such  a  proposal.  He  was  dedicated 
to  Improving  the  educational  institutions  of 
our  nation,  and  I  am  svire  that  the  purpose 
of  this  prograni  would  be  very  helpful  In  this 
direction. 

Sincerely, 

Last  Bird  Johnson. 

PjS.:  To  see  government  at  work  at  first 
hand  would,  I  believe,  add  to  their  under- 
standing and  ability  as  teachers. 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  21.  1973 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  yester- 
day's Washington  Star,  there  Is  a  page- 
1  story  which  states  that  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  expects  food  prices  to 
rise  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  only  hope  the  Council  can  offer  is 
not  for  lower  prices,  but  for  a  leveling 
off  at  a  level  which  may  be  too  high  for 
most  American  families. 

At  the  end  of  the  story,  the  Council's 
Deputy  Director,  James  W.  McLane,  Is 
reported  to  have  suggested  that  house- 
wives buy  in  volume,  take  advantage  of 
sales,  and  alter  eating  habits  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  the  adminis- 
tration stopped  dreaming.  The  people  of 
my  district  in  northeast  Philadelphia 
have  been  hearing  this  advice  for  months 
from  just  about  every  spokesman  the  ad- 
ministration has  dared  to  send  out  and 
they  have  been  trying  to  cope  with  im- 
possibly high  food  prices  even  longer. 

Just  about  the  only  means  they  have 
left  of  saving  money  is  to  stop  eating. 

At  this  time  I  enter  the  Washington 
Star  article  into  the  Record  : 
[From  the  Washington  Star  and  Daily  News, 
Mar.  20,  1973] 

Food  Price  To  Rise  Rest  or  Year 
(By  John  Holusba) 

The  government's  Cost  of  Living  Council 
today  has  scant  encouragement  for  house- 
wives troubled  about  rising  food  prices. 

The  best  that  can  be  hoped  for  Council 
Deputy  Director  James  W.  McLane  said,  was 
for  the  rate  of  Increase  to  taper  ofT  toward  the 
end  of  the  year — perhaps  reaching  a  zero  rate 
by  December. 

However,  the  actual  price  of  an  average 
market  basket  of  food  will  continue  to  In- 
crease, he  admitted.  McLane  said  an  Agricul- 
ture Department  estimate  that  retail  food 
prices  wlU  Increase  6V2  percent  during  the 
course  of  1973  is  basically  correct. 

McLane  again  reiterated  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's opix)sltlon  to  a  mandatory 
freeze  or  celling  on  prices  at  the  farm  level. 
The  council  officials  restated  their  position 
at  a  hastily  called  news  conference  on  a  day 
when  several  members  of  the  Senate  in- 
dicated they  would  attempt  to  attach  food 
price  freeze  amendments  to  the  pending  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act. 

The  act  is  must  legislation  for  the  adminis- 
tration since  it  contains  the  authority  for 
economic  controls.  The  current  legislation 
expires  on  AprU  30. 

Meanwhile.  Herbert  Stein,  chairman  of  the 
President's  CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers, 
told  a  group  of  executives  here  that  he 
thought  the  Increase  in  food  prices  was 
nearing  Its  end. 

Asked  if  the  Nixon  administration  would 
support  food  boycotts  by  housewives,  Stein 
said:  "This  is  a  free  coimtry.  If  your  wife 
doesn't  want  to  buy  you  any  meat,  I  dont 
see  that  I  should  compltUnt." 

In  the  Cost  of  Living  Council's  white  paper 
on  food  prices,  prepared  for  congressional 
leaders,  the  panel  stressed  the  measures  being 
taken  to  increase  supply,  eliminate  trans- 
portation bottlenecks  and  keep  a  tight 
squeeze  on  price  markups  by  retailers. 

The  paper  said,  though,  that  "much  of  the 
price-restraining   benefits  of  b\imper   crops 
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trer  d 


Incre  ase 


this  year  will  not  be  felt  by 
early  1974." 

The  paper  covered  the  familiar 
the    reasons    for    the    rising 
prices:   Bad  weather   In  the 
massive  sales  of  grain  overseas 
Lane  admitted  was  something  of 
and  non-stop  consumer  demand 

It  noted  that  the  government 
emptying  its  grain  bins  to 
and  cutting  out  subsidies  for  s 
It  noted  that  some  40  million  acrei 
taken    out    of    "storage"    and 
production. 

The  result  of  all  these  measures 
indicated,    will    be    lowered 
farm  by  the  end  of  the  year — p 
tlons  that  will  not  be  reflected  In 
market  for  several  months 

The  council  also  hedged  Its 
supply.   "The  outlook  presented 
report   said,   "is   based   on   nomiBjl 
unusually  favorable  weather 
the  outlook,  but  vmfavorable 
worsen  It." 

Questioned   about   specific 
price   reductions   for  the   end  ol 
council  officials  said  the  only 
likely  will  be  In  fresh  fruits  :ji< 

Asked  what  awlvlce  he  would 
wives  about  their  supermarket 
the  rest  of  the  year.  McLane  sii 
buy  in  volume,  take  advantage  o 
alter  eating  habits  if  necessary. 
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SENATOR  WILLIAM  BEI  TON 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKHNNEY 

or   COKNECnOTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENtATIVES 


Wednesday,  March  21,  : 


ci  .reers. 


;or  e 
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Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speak^ 
generation,  there  emerges  a 
extraordinary  men  who  seem 
Into  lifetime,  a  number  of 
successful  and  all  in  their  way 
to  advancement  of  mankind. 

Mr.    Speaker,    Connecticut^ 
Senator  William  Benton  was 
men.  Today,  the  people  of  the 
tion  State — and  people  from 
the  world — are  mourning  his 

To  give  an  accurate  account 
Benton's  career  would  take  m^ny 
and  fill  many  pages  of  the  Con' 
Record. 

In  brief,  he  was  the  cofoun^ed 
former      Connecticut      Gov. 
Bowles — of  the  Benton-Bowles 
Ing  Agency,  which  in  the  1930 
a  new  dimension  in  the  corporate 
and  assisted  in  returning 
the  Nation. 

He  later  became  publisher  o 
pedia  Britannica  and  with  his 
sent  spirit  of  humanitarianisr  i 
earnings  to  the  University  ol 
Since  1943,  this  combination 
more  than  $43  million  to  the 
versity. 

In   1939.   he  purchased  Mufcak 
and  helped  bring  an  increaf.ed 
entertainment  to  America.  Ir 
formed — with  Paul  Hoffman 
later  to   become   administrator 
Marshall  plan — the  Committer 
nomic    Development    which 
helped  rebuild  war-torn  Euroi^ 

In  1945.  he  began  a  career 
service  after  being  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  for  Public 
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that  capacity,  he  supervised  the  operation 
of  Voice  of  America  and  while  there 
planted  the  seeds  for  what  we  now  know 
as  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

In  1946,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chsdr- 
manshlp  of  the  U.S.  delegation  of  the 
first  general  conference  on  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cul- 
tural Organization,  a  forum  he  was  to 
return  to  15  years  later  when  President 
Kennedy  named  him  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
UNESCO. 

In  1949,  Governor  Bowles  appointed 
Mr.  Benton  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  filling  the 
unexpired  term  of  Connecticut's  distin- 
guished jurist,  Raymond  E.  Baldwin.  He 
had  not  been  at  his  post  long  before  his 
mark  as  a  humanitarian  and  civil  libe- 
tarlan  became  well  known  and  respected. 
To  say  that  he  served  his  State  and  Na- 
ticHi  with  anything  less  than  distinction 
would  do  him  a  great  disservice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  only  recounted  the 
highlights  of  Senator  Benton's  career. 
Interestingly,  he  once  told  former  Con- 
necticut Gov.  John  N.  Dempsey  that  of 
all  the  honors  and  opportunities  he  was 
afforded  in  his  lifetime,  one  of  the  great- 
est v,as  to  serve  as  a  trustee  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut.  That  is  the  meas- 
ure of  the  man,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  man  who 
was  interested  in  his  Nation,  its  growth, 
and  most  importantly,  its  greatest  nat- 
ural resource,  its  youth. 

I  know  that  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  join  me  in  extending  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  Mrs.  Benton  and  her  family  in 
this  time  of  great  loss. 
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INTERNATIONAL  TERROR 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   nxiNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  21,  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
necessary  concern  which  we  must  have 
over  worldwide  terrorist  activities  is  very 
effectively  summarized  in  a  WGN,  HI., 
editorial  broadcast  on  March  11  and  12. 
I  insert  it  into  the  Record  at  this  point: 

INTERN.^TIONAL   TlTKROR 

The  world  has  been  appalled  over  the  last 
several  months  by  a  series  of  events  which 
have  seen  the  loss  of  many  lives  and  the 
dimming  of  hopve  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  The  tragedy  at  the  Munich  Olympics — 
the  carnage  at  Lod  airport — the  letter 
bombs — the  shooting  down  of  a  Libyan  Jet- 
liner— and  the  killing  of  three  diplomats, 
two  Americans  and  one  Belgian. 

Cleo  Noel  and  George  Moore  have  been 
laid  to  rest.  They  were  burled  In  places  of 
honor  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery.  They 
were  men  of  valor,  placed  in  the  role  of 
heroes  by  clrctraistance.  They  must  have  died 
bravely. 

Perhaps  their  lives  could  have  been  saved 
...  if  President  Nixon  and  leaders  of  other 
countries  had  agreed  to  terms  of  interna- 
tional blackmail.  But  the  President  acted 
otherwise,  and  quite  correctly,  we  believe.  As 
he  put  It  in  a  speech  five  days  after  the 
three  men  were  slain  .  .  .  "The  nation  that 
compromises  with  the  terrorists  today  could 
well  be  destroyed  by  the  terrorists  tomorrow." 

The  eight  terrorists  who  took  over  a  diplo- 
matic reception  In  Khartoum  have  been 
taken  into  custody  by  the  Sudanese  govern- 
ment. President  Oaaf ar  Nlmlerl  has  promised 


Justice  and  urged  his  Arab  neighbors  to  Join 
him  In  condemning  terrorism.  We  commend 
him  for  his  attitude  .  .  .  and  hope  that  be 
has  the  influence,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
to  see  others  follow  his  lead. 


ASSURING  SOCIAL  SER"VICES  FOR 
THE  ELDERLY 


HON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  HI 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  21,  1973 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  re- 
introduce, with  an  additional  32  cospon- 
sors  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  legisla- 
tion amending  the  title  IV  A  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  exempt  the  elderly,  blind, 
and  disabled  from  the  requirement  that 
90  percent  of  the  funds  for  social  services 
to  these  persons  must  be  spent  on  actual 
cash  welfare  recipients  and  that  only 
10  percent  of  these  limited  moneys  can 
be  spent  on  the  elderly  poor  or  disabled, 
who  are  not  on  public  assistance.  This 
limitation  was  imposed  by  Congress  last 
year  as  a  part  of  a  hastily  adopted 
amendment  to  the  Revenue  Sharing  Act 
of  1972.  These  32  cosponsors  raise  to  54 
the  number  of  our  colleagues  joining  me 
in  a  bipartisan  effort  to  immediately  lift 
a  hardship  imposed  on  many  elderly, 
blind,  and  disabled  citizens  by  this  90-10 
limitation.  Previously  22  Congressmen, 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats  from 
every  region  of  the  Nation,  joined  me 
in  cosponsoring  H.R.  4636,  identical  leg- 
islation introduced  February  22,  1973. 

The  legislation  we  propose  stipulates 
that  the  90-10  limitation  will  not  apply 
to  service  programs  for  the  elderly,  blind, 
or  disabled  while  assuring  that  the  $2.5 
billion  ceiling  will  remain  on  Federal 
support  for  social  services.  The  effect 
would  be  to  allow  States  to  fund  ancil- 
lary service  programs  for  nonwelfare 
poor  who  are  elderly,  blind  or  disabled. 
Immediate  action  on  this  legislation  is 
imperative  since  many  States  will  soon 
exhaust  the  10-percent  of  the  fimds  re- 
served for  social  services  for  nonwelfare 
recipients. 

There  are  large  numbers  of  elderly  per- 
sons who,  although  eligible  for  welfare, 
prefer  to  get  by  on  their  modest  pensions. 
Many  are  able  to  siu-vive  only  because 
a  "meals  on  wheels"  program,  for  ex- 
ample, serves  them  one  hot,  nutritious 
meal  a  day.  Many  existing  service  pro- 
grams like  this  will  be  abolished  or  se- 
verely limited  if  Congress  does  not  act 
soon.  Transportation,  nutrition,  recrea- 
tion, personal  care,  and  other  services, 
things  that  so  many  of  us  take  for 
granted  and  the  services  that  the  elderly 
or  handicapped  people  are  often  least 
able  to  p'-ovid^  for  themselves,  are  be- 
ing rJosed  to  these  poor,  but  deserving 
and  needy  people  who  refuse  to  jro  on 
welfare. 

Because  w".  believe  these  people  are 
also  entitled  to  a  life  of  independence 
and  dimitv.  we  cannot  believe  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  intended  to  abruptly 
close  already  established  ancillary  serv- 
ice programs  to  those  elderly  who  are  too 
proud  to  go  on  welfare,  even  though  they 
are  eligible  for  old-age  assistance.  But 
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the  effect  of  existing  law  is  to  require 
these  people  either  to  suffer  the  loss  of 
these  necessary  services  or  to  go  on  wel- 
fare to  receive  them.  The  result  of  the 
latter,  of  course,  would  be  to  increase  the 
welfare  case  load  and  the  cost  of  wel- 
fare. Such  a  policy  would  be  both  unwise 
and  inhumane. 

Immediate  congressional  action  Is  de- 
manded. That  is  why  we  have  proposed 
this  legislation  as  a  reasonable  and  nec- 
essary solution  to  this  critical  problem 
of  services  for  deserving  poor  who  will 
not  go  on  welfare.  We  urge  Congress  to 
move  with  all  haste  on  this  bill. 


THE  WHITE  PROBLEM 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  21,  1973 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  an  outstand- 
ing article  by  Mr.  Vernon  E.  Jordan,  Jr., 
executive  director  of  the  National  Urban 
League.  This  column  appeared  in  the 
March  17.  1973,  edition  of  the  Cleveland 
Call  and  Post. 

Mr.  Jordan  has  written  about  "the 
white  problem" — the  white  community's 
apparent  indifference  over  the  efforts  by 
this  President  and  his  administration  to 
destroy  programs  from  which  they  bene- 
fited more  than  any  other  segment  of 
society.  Mr.  Jordan  goes  on  to  illustrate 
how  black  Americans  are  out  front  try- 
ing to  save  these  vital  programs — with 
virtually  no  support  from  the  white  peo- 
ple who  will  invariably  suffer  if  the  pro- 
grams are  axed. 

The  great  society  progi'ams  were  not 
set  up  to  help  black  people  or  white  peo- 
ple; they  were  established  to  serve  poor 
people.  And  there  are  many  more  poor 
whites  than  there  are  poor  blacks  in 
America  today. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  the  white  com- 
munity to  stand  up  and  fight — to  restore 
the  traditional  Federal  commitment  to 
the  poor  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Jordan's  excellent  article  follows: 
(Prom  CaU  and  Post,  Mar.  17. 1973] 
To  Be  Equal — The  WnrrE  Problem 
(By  Vernon  E.  Jordan,  Jr.) 

It  Is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  un- 
less white  Americans,  in  their  own  self- 
interest,  start  fighting  for  social  reforms  In 
this  country,  further  progress  for  black  citi- 
zens win  be  difficult. 

Every  time  black  people  speak  out  for  full 
employment,  for  better  schools  and  housing, 
or  for  welfare  reform,  many  white  people  Just 
shrug  their  shoulders  and  assume  that  this 
Is  special  pleading  by  special  Americans 
looking  for  special  treatment. 

But  every  one  of  those  Issues  directly  af- 
fects masses  of  white  Americans  who  seem 
to  l>e  unorganized  and  sullenly  sUent  in 
defense  of  their  own  vital  Interests.  Blacks 
are  left  out  on  a  limb  fighting  almost  alone 
while  the  millions  of  white  people  who  share 
our  humiliations  and  our  pain  do  nothing. 

Just  about  every  single  one  of  the  federal 
programs  slated  to  be  ended  or  sharply  cut, 
services  more  whites  than  blacks.  The  heart 
of  the  War  on  Poverty,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  for  example,  is  primarily  staffed 
by  white  people  serving  the  white  poor.  The 
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overwhelming  majority  of  poor  people  to 
this  country  are  white. 

But  to  date,  the  loudest  and  most  deter- 
mined supporters  of  OEO's  continued  exist- 
ence are  black.  Somehow,  the  War  on  Poverty 
has  gotten  tied  in  people's  minds  with  black 
poverty  and  many  whites  aren't  willing  to 
fight  for  It.  So  It  Is  black  people  who  bear 
the  brunt  of  trying  to  save  a  program  of 
great  importance  to  white  people. 

The  same  can  be  said  for  welfare  reform. 
The  majority  of  welfare  recipients  are  white, 
although  the  popular  image  of  welfare  Is 
that  it  is  a  program  that  helps  only  blacks. 
Last  year  when  welfare  reform  was  a  hot 
topic,  black-led  organizations  went  down  to 
Washington  to  fight  for  a  living  minimxim 
income  standard,  but  the  white  poor  re- 
mained unorganized  and  silent.  I  can't  help 
wondering  whether  they  would  have  sent 
their  checks  back  to  the  government  if  higher 
payments  standards  had   been   passed. 

The  proposed  gutting  of  education  pro- 
grams will  hit  the  black  community  hard, 
but  most  of  the  people  it  will  affect  are  white. 
The  Increased  Medicare  payments  will  se- 
verly  harm  the  black  aged,  but  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  people  who  will  have  to  pay  money 
they  can't  afford  are  white.  The  housing 
freeze  keeps  black  people  Imprisoned  in  sub- 
standard ghetto  dwellings,  but  the  majority 
of  people  who  live  In  such  houses  and  desper- 
ately need  federal  housing  aid  are  white. 

The  list  Is  almost  endless — day  care  centers, 
Job -training  programs,  and  other  federal 
programs  all  benefit  black  people  to  lesser 
degree  than  they  benefit  whites,  yet  this 
silent  white  majority  is  doing  very  little  to 
campaign  for  their  retention  and  their  ex- 
pansion. 

White  people  are  going  to  have  to  under- 
stand that  it  Is  their  schools,  their  housing, 
and  their  Jobs  that  are  being  endangered  by 
the  planned  cuts  in  social  services.  The  price 
of  their  silence  is  continued  poverty  and 
deprivation. 

Black  people,  because  of  historic  and  pres- 
ent discrimination,  are  disproportionately 
poor  and  therefore  benefit  from  many  pro- 
grams In  disproportionate  numbers.  But  the 
majority  served  in  each  and  every  one  of 
these  programs  Is  the  white  population. 
These  are  Just  as  much  white  problems  as 
they  are  black  ones,  and  the  continued  white 
silence  ranks  as  this  country's  number  one 
white  problem. 

White  America  had  better  wake  from  Its 
deep  sleep  and  start  hauling  its  share  of  the 
lotwl  If  It  ever  hopes  to  escape  from  the  pov- 
erty and  disadvantages  so  many  of  its  peo- 
ple share  with  minorities.  Too  many  white 
people  have  drugged  themselves  with  the  no- 
tion that  it's  enough  to  be  white;  but  that's 
poor  compensation  for  a  leaky  roof  .and 
hungry  chUdren. 


THE  EXPIRATION  OF  THE  DRAFT 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF   FLORffiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  21,  1973 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud 
Secretary  Richardson's  announcement 
today  that  the  Nixon  administration  will 
not  seek  an  extension  of  the  Selective 
Service  induction  authority.  This,  com- 
bined with  the  earlier  announcement  of 
Secretary  Laird's  that  the  Armed  Forces 
will  be  placed  in  a  volunteer  status  com- 
pletes President  Nixon's  promise  to  end 
the  draft. 

I  am  equally  pleased  by  Secretary 
Richardson's  strong  endorsement  of  the 
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Special  Pay  Act,  legislation  which  has 
been  one  of  my  major  efforts  in  the  93d 
Congress.  I,  Congressman  Bob  Wilson, 
Congressman  Spark  Matsunaga  and  Con- 
gressman William  Steicer  originally  in- 
troduced this  vital  legislation  and  we 
were  later  joined  by  120  cosponsors. 

The  Special  Pay  Act  is  a  cost  effective 
proposal,  which  will  lead  to  great  sav- 
ings in  training  costs,  and  preclude  the 
need  for  a  return  to  conscription  during 
peacetime.  With  the  support  of  the  White 
House,  I  am  confident  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  receive  overwhelming  support 
in  the  House  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  will  also  act  quickly  and  positive- 
ly on  this  important  piece  of  legislation. 


MORE  STRIDES  NEEDED  TO  CURB 
POISONING 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or  IXORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  21,  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Nixon  has  proclaimed  the 
week  which  began  March  18  as  National 
Poison  Prevention  Week.  As  the  Presi- 
dent noted  in  his  proclamation,  there  has 
been  in  recent  years  a  significant  reduc- 
tion of  deaths  in  children  due  to  poison- 
ing. However,  much  more  needs  to  be 
done  to  reduce  the  unwanted  tragedy  as- 
sociated with  accidental  poisoning, 
which  continues  to  be  a  major  cause  of 
injury  to  children  as  well  as  adults. 

For  make  no  mistake,  while  we  often 
hear  of  toddlers  ingesting  some  hazard- 
ous substance — adults  are  also  poisoned 
by  such  things  as  giving  or  taking  medi- 
cines in  the  dark,  mistaking  one  contain- 
er for  another,  putting  hazardous  mate- 
rials in  milk  bottles  or  other  beverage 
containers. 

With  more  than  70,000  accidental 
poisoning  cases  per  year,  we  need  to  do 
more  in  educating  both  young  children 
and  their  parents  against  the  common 
dangers  inside  the  medicine  cabinet, 
imder  the  kitchen  sink  or  In  other  fa- 
miliar places  in  the  home. 

Carelessness  is  often  a  contributing 
factor  to  accidental  poisoning — such  as 
the  mother  who  leaves  medicines  in  her 
purse  where  they  can  be  foimd  by  a 
curious  yoimgster  searching  for  gum  or 
candy. 

While  progress  has  been  made  in  de- 
veloping safety  packaging  to  reduce  the 
threat  of  accidental  poisoning,  not  all 
dangerous  substances  are  packaged  in 
"child-proof"  containers.  Even  these 
closures  are  not  totally  tamper-proof 
and  design  criteria  recognize  that  2  out 
of  every  10  children  will  be  able  to  open 
a  "safety"  closure. 

Adults  need  to  know  that  dangerous 
substances  ought  to  be  kept  out  of  the 
sight  and  reach  of  a  youngster,  prefer- 
ably in  locked  cabinets.  But  adults  also 
need  to  remember  to  read  the  label  on 
every  product  or  medicine  bottle  and  to 
follow  the  directions.  Further,  they 
should  remember  to  keep  medicines  and 
household  products  in  the  original  con- 
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tainers — with  labels  Intact.  1 1  case  of 
old  medicines,  the  drugs  shoi  Id  be  put 
down  the  drain  and  the  container  de 
stroyed. 

Many  groups  like  the  Council  on  Fam 
lly  Health  have  been  working  with  the 
National  Planning  Council  for  Poison 
Prevention  Week  and  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  In  my  own  district,  the 
Pinellas  County  Safety  Council  has  been 
active  in  urging  safe  practices  with  med- 
icines and  household  producti.  But  the 
task  is  a  total  one  that  affects  all  Ameri- 
cans— and  not  merely  something  to  be 
observed  during  the  third  weeh  in  March 
each  year. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  uri  te  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Presidsnt's  plea 
for  active  participation  in  pro  frams  de- 
signed to  promote  maximum  jrotection 
of  our  people  against  accident  il  poison- 
ings, particularly  among  children. 


UNITED  STATES  STILL 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND., 
TORIAL 


BOM  BING 
TRIBUNE 


A 
EDI- 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INDIANA  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESETfTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  21.  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  In- 
sert at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  text 
of  this  most  perceptive  editorla  from  the 
March  11,  1973,  issue  of  the  So  ith  Bend, 
Ind.,  Tribune  entitled,  "y.S.  Still 
Bombing." 

The  concern  expressed  by  th^  writer  of 
the  editorial: 

And  why  doesn't  the  NUon  Adiiilnlstratlon 
teU  us  what  It  Is  trying  to  accoinplLsh  and 
what  it  thinks  the  prospects  are?  K  straight- 
forward presentation  of  the  facts  Iwould  be  a 
welcome  change. 

The  editorial  follows: 

U.S.  Still  Bombino 

It  will  surprise  many  America:  is  who  as- 
Biime  that  our  fighting  role  in  Int  ochlna  has 
ended  to  learn  that  U.S.  Air  Force  planes  still 
are  bombing  in  Cambodia 

How  many  planes,  where  and  why  remains 
one  of  those  Pentagon  secrets  thi  it  the  gen- 
erals are  so  reluctant  to  let  th4  American 
people  know. 

Brief    cryptic    announcements 
from   time   to   time   at   U.S 
headquarters  In  Honolulu  that 
strikes  at  the  request  of  the 
government.  That's  all. 

Trying  to  understand  the 
Cambodian  politics  Is  a  tantalizing 
In  which  most  Americans  don't 
dulge.  They  Just  want  us  out  of 

The  United  States  Is  spending 
million  a  year  in  military  and 
to   support    th?    government    of 
President  Lon  Nol.  He  has  suffered 
and  may  come  to  this  country 
treatments,    leaving    behind    hie  l 
struggle   between  his  younger 
Oen.  Slrik  Matak. 

A    gesture    of    willingness   to 
cease-fire  has  come  from  Lon 
ment,  but  the  Communists  are 
interest  in  the  idea. 

Cambodia  always  has  been  a  kmall  side- 
show to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  In  fa^  ;t,  it  wasn't 
a  battleground  until  American  and  South 
Vietnamese  troops  tried  to  sma^h  a  Nortb 
Vietnam   buildup   in   Cambodia  which   ap- 
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peared  poised  to  strike  Into  South  Vietnam. 
Tbe  North  Vietnamese  had  used  the  country 
as  an  vmmolested  supply  line  sanctuary  until 
then. 

Now  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  over,  at  least 
on  paper,  and  the  American  fighting  role 
there  has  ended.  The  Cambodian  sideshow 
goes  on,  however,  with  Uttle  prospect  for  an 
early  end. 

The  Paris  agreement  on  Vietnam  calls  Im- 
plicitly on  Hanoi  to  withdraw  its  troops  from 
Cambodia.  It  sets  no  timetable,  and  so  far 
Hanoi  has  shown  no  intention  of  taking  out 
Its  soldiers.  Any  negotiated  settlement  for 
Cambodia  almost  certainly  would  caU  for 
the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops,  which 
is  one  reason  the  Hanoi  government  is  re- 
luctant to  sign. 

By  keeping  troops  in  Cambodia,  the  North 
Vietnamese  retain  their  potential  threat  to 
the  flank  of  South  Vietnam  if  the  fighting 
there  grows  heavier  under  the  cease-fire 
agreement.  What  an  ironic  twisting  of  terms ! 

What  are  American  planes  bombing  in 
Cambodia,  and  why?  Are  we  going  to  con- 
tinue bombing  indefinitely  until  a  cease-fire 
is  signed,  if  one  is? 

Nobody  in  Congress  seems  excited  about 
the  American  bombing.  Where  are  the  doves 
who  protested  so  profusely  when  American 
bombs  fell  on  North  Vietnam?  Why  doesn't 
Ramsey  Clark  go  to  investigate? 

And  why  doesn't  the  Nixon  administration 
tell  us  what  It  is  trying  to  accomplish,  and 
what  it  thinks  the  prospects  are?  A  straight- 
forward presentation  of  the  facts  would  be  a 
welcome  change. 
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SALT  n 


PRESIDENT  HARRY  S  TRUMAN 


HON.  DELBERT  L.  LATTA 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  21.  1973 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  recorded  about  the  life  and  times  of 
our  former  President,  Harry  S  Tnunan, 
and  I  want  to  join  my  colleagues  who 
have  expressed  their  sorrow  and  regret 
at  his  passing. 

World  War  II,  the  Marshall  plan,  the 
Berlin  airlift,  and  even  the  Korean  war, 
are  merely  events  for  our  younger  gen- 
eration to  read  about  In  history  books. 
For  many  of  us,  however,  these  historic 
milestones  evoke  many  personal  and  en- 
during memories.  Harry  Tnzman  was  a 
part  of  all  of  them.  Whatever  one  may 
think  about  some  of  his  policies  and  de- 
cisions on  the  domestic  scene — and  there 
was  never  a  more  competitive  partisan 
than  Mr.  Truman — his  determination  to 
preserve  America's  prestige  and  power 
in  the  world  was  imquestloned. 

President  Truman  was,  in  fact,  a 
patriot  in  the  old-fashioned  meaning 
of  that  word.  His  resolute  opposition  to 
expansionist  world  communism  of  that 
era  helped  to  preserve  the  freedom  of 
Western  Euorpe. 

President  Truman  enjoyed  20  years  of 
retirement  after  leaving  the  White  House, 
long  enough  for  the  ultimate  effects  of 
his  foreign  policy  decisions  to  become 
more  fiilly  perceived  and  understood. 
Futiu-e  historians.  In  retrospect,  will  like- 
ly be  kinder  to  him  than  were  his  con- 
temporaries, and  In  any  event  his  place 
in  the  annals  of  great  world  decisions  Is 
secure. 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

OF   OEEGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  March  21.  1973 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  of  this  week,  14  Republican 
Members  of  the  House  joined,  imder  the 
leadership  of  Congressman  Whitehurst 
of  Virginia,  in  releasing  a  paper  which  we 
had  prepared  on  the  subject  of  SALT  n. 

In  the  press  conference  at  which  thla 
document  was  released,  we  strongly  com- 
mended President  Nixon  for  his  material 
accomplishments  in  achieving  SALT  I 
and  equally  strongly  expressed  our  hopes 
and  support  for  SALT  n. 

For  the  information  of  our  colleagues. 
I  insert  herewith  a  copy  of  our  paper : 

Salt  II:  Can  the  Arms  Race  be  Eitoed? 
Prepared  by  Mr.  G.  William  Whitehurst.  Va.; 

Mr.     Lawrence     R.     Coughlln,     Pa.;     Mr. 

John     Dellenback,     Ore.;     Mr.    Pierre    S. 

du  Pont,  Del.;  Mr.  William  Frenzel,  Minn.; 

Mr.  GUbert  Gude,  Md.;  ISi.  H.  John  Heine, 

ni.  Pa.;  Mr.  Frank  Horton,  N.Y.;  Mr.  Paul 

McCloskey,  Calif.;  Mr.  Stewart  McKlnney. 

Conn.  Mr.  Charles  A.  Mosher,  Ohio;  llr. 

Howard  W.  Robison,  N.Y.;  Mr.  J.  William 

Stanton.  Ohio;  Mr.  Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr., 

Ohio 

maintaining   the    momentum    or    salt 

The  SALT  I  accords,  negotiated  by  the 
Nixon  Administration  and  signed  on  May  26, 
1072  in  Moecow,  were  the  culmination  of  the 
most  significant  arms  control  effort  In  the 
history  of  the  25-year-old  nuclear  arms  race. 
The  accords — the  product  of  three  years  ol 
hard  bargalnlng^nded  the  threat  of  heavy 
ABM  deployment  by  both  sides  and  put  a 
celling  on  the  numbers  of  land-based  Inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles  (ICBM's)  and 
submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles 
(SLBM's)  allowed  by  each  side.  While  SALT 
I  did  not  limit  technological  improvements 
to  either  ICBM's  or  SLMB's  and  did  not  en- 
compass aU  strategic  weapons,  the  accords 
did  create  a  major  diplomatic  momentum  to- 
wards further  arms  control  efforts — sym- 
bolized by  an  agreement  by  both  sides  to  go 
further  In  arms  limitation  at  a  second  round 
of  SALT. 

There  are  five  principal  reasons  for  con- 
tinuing the  work  begun  at  SALT  I: 

First,  further  negotiations  are  necessary 
merely  to  preserve  the  gains  of  SALT  I.  The 
Interim  Agreement,  which  limits  both  ICBM 
and  SLMB  levels,  will  only  be  In  effect  until 
1977.  Unless  some  permanent  celling  is  placed 
on  these  weapons  by  negotiators  at  SALT  n, 
both  sides  wUl  be  free  to  add  to  their  strategic 
missile  Inventories  after  this  date. 

Second,  while  the  SALT  I  accords  elimi- 
nated much  of  the  uncertainty  and  fear  that 
surrounds  the  Soviet-American  nuclear  com- 
petition, the  arms  race  continues — partic- 
ularly In  areas  not  controlled  and  limited  by 
the  SALT  I  accords.  Both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  cvirrently  engaged 
In  building  a  wide  array  of  new  strategic 
weapons,  designed  both  to  augment  and  re- 
place portions  of  their  existing  forces.  The 
Administration's  fiscal  1974  budget  includes 
funds  for  a  new  strategic  bomber,  a  new 
SLBM  submarine,  multiple  warhead  for  Its 
strategic  mlssUes,  and  a  cruise  missile  sub- 
marine. Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln 
Laird's  fiscal  1973  mUitary  posture  state- 
ment reports  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  built 
a  new  bomber,  a  longer  range  SLBM  and  new 
SLBM  submarines,  and  is  developing  multi- 
ple warheads  for  Its  missile  force.  In  some 
cases  these  programs  may  be  Justified  in 
order  to  replace  obsolete  systems,  or  because 
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they  contribute  further  to  strategic  stability. 
But  the  best  hope  In  the  long  run  for  guard- 
ing against  the  almost  unthinkable  prospect 
of  nuclear  war  lies  in  further  attempts 
through  forums  such  as  SALT  to  mutuaUy 
control  and  limit  the  destructive  power  of 
both  sides. 

The  third  reason  for  maintaining  the  mo- 
mentum of  SALT  I  Is  that  further  agree- 
ments could  resiilt  in  significant  savings. 
The  strategic  weapons  portion  of  the  UJ3. 
defense  budget  now  accounts  for  nearly  $8 
bllUon  annuaUy,  and  when  personnel,  sup- 
port, and  resecu'ch  and  development  costs  are 
apportioned  to  this  mission,  the  costs  of 
operating  and  supporting  strategic  nuclear 
forces  rise  to  over  $20  blUlon  annually.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  expect  that  a  SALT 
n  agreement  would  result  in  immediate  and 
drastic  reductions  In  the  budget,  but  Secre- 
tary Laird  told  Congress  in  June  that  the 
ABM  Treaty  saved  over  $1.5  billion  In  planned 
defense  expenditures.  Decisions  to  limit  cer- 
tain categories  of  weapons  at  SALT  n  could 
result  in  similar  savings — savings  that  could 
be  used  to  modernize  U.S.  conventional 
armed  forces,  to  satisfy  domestic  needs,  or  to 
reduce  current  budget  deficits. 

Fourth,  further  agreement  at  SALT  would 
reinforce  the  movement  towards  detente  be- 
tween the  two  super  powers.  What  happens 
at  SALT  affects  the  whole  gamut  of  n.S.- 
Sovlet  relations.  As  President  Nixon  has 
pointed  out,  the  accords  reached  In  Moscow 
In  many  respects  were  Interdependent  with 
agreements  ratifying  expanded  technical  and 
economic  relations  between  the  two  powers. 
Success  at  SALT  II  would  not  only  further 
curb  the  arms  race,  but  would  contribute  to 
strengthened  U.S.-Sovlet  collaboration  on  a 
wide  range  of  fronts.  The  ramifications  of  a 
successful  SALT  II  effort  would  be  felt  in 
almost  every  area  of  UJ3.  concern  with  the 
Soviet  Union — the  Middle  East,  trade  rela- 
tions, collaboration  In  space  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Vietnam  peace  settlement. 

Fifth,  the  lessons  learned  from  further 
strategic  arms  control  with  the  Soviet  Union 
could  be  applied  to  attempts  to  limit  the 
arsenals  of  other  nuclear  powers — the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  China  and  would-be  nu- 
clear powers  such  as  Japan  or  India.  Salt  II 
could  act  as  a  "springboard"  for  a  wide  range 
of  disarmament  activities,  including  mutual 
balanced  force  reductions  between  the  NATO 
and  Warsaw  pact  countries  and  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban. 

In  view  of  the  benefits  accruing  from  a 
more  comprehensive  agreement  on  strategic 
arms  limitation — stabilizing  the  arms  race, 
realizing  significant  savings  in  the  defense 
budget  furthering  general  detente  with  the 
Soviet  Union — and  lessening  the  threat  of 
nuclear  proliferation — It  would  be  folly  not 
to  vigorously  pursue  new  understanding  at 
SALT  n. 

THE    STRATEGIC    BALANCE 

A  major  obstacle  to  further  arms  limita- 
tion at  SALT  II  results  from  the  fear  In 
some  quarter  that  the  United  States  came 
off  second  best  in  the  first  round  of  SALT. 
This  concern  stems  from  the  terms  of  the 
Interim  Agreement — the  accord  that  limits 
the  number  of  ICBM's,  SLBM's  and  subma- 
rines allowed  by  each  side.  It  has  been 
argued  that  in  allowing  the  Soviets  a  superi- 
ority in  land-based  missiles  (1618  to  1054) 
and  submarine-launched  missiles,  (950  to 
710,  after  both  sides  retire  older  ICBM's) ,  the 
United  States  has  been  placed  in  a  position 
of  strategic  inferiority.  The  fact  that  Soviet 
missiles  generally  carry  heavier  payloads  than 
U.S.  missiles  is  also  viewed  as  a  factor  that 
further  decreases  U.S.  security. 

These  concerns  must  be  carefully  exam- 
ined because  they  so  crucially  affect  the 
U.S.  bargaining  stance  at  SALT  n.  In  analyz- 
ing the  relative  strategic  strengths  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  however, 
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all  the  factors  affecting  the  strategic  balance 
must  be  taken  Into  account. 

As  stated  above,  the  Interim  Agreement 
does  set  ceilings  on  ICBM  and  SLBM  launch- 
ers that  provide  for  a  superiority  in  numbers 
for  the  Soviet  Union: 

Salt  I  Launcher  ceilings ' 

U^.  VSSJi. 

ICBM's 1,064  1.618 

SLBM's    656  740 

Submarines    41  66 

With  replacements:* 

ICBM's 1,000  1.408 

SLBM's   710  960 

Submarines 44  62 

1  Figures  for  the  tables  In  this  section  are 
taken  from  the  International  Institute  of 
Strategic  studies'  1973  Strategic  Balance.  The 
London-based  Institute  is  viewed  by  experts 
as  being  a  highly  accurate  and  objective 
source  of  military  statistics. 

»  Both  sides  can  replace  older  ICBM's  with 
new  submarines  and  SLBM's. 

But  members  of  ICBM's  and  SLBM's  alone 
do  not  provide  an  aoc\irate  overall  picture 
of  the  strategic  balance.  The  first  notable 
aspect  of  the  Interim  Agreement  Is  that  it 
only  concerns  launchers — numbers  of 
ICBM's,  SLBM's  and  submarines.  It  does  not 
restrict  the  modernization  of  these  forces 
nor  warhead  technology  and  the  number  of 
warheads  allowed  by  each  side — an  area 
where  the  United  States  enjoys  a  clear  su- 
periority. In  terms  of  separate  targetable  re- 
entry vehicles — the  number  of  different  nu- 
clear warheads  that  can  be  delivered  to  sepa- 
rate targets — the  United  States  has  a  two- 
to-one  advantage  that  will  grow  as  the  U.S. 
continues  to  deploy  MIRV's — separately  tar- 
getable multiple  warheads  on  its  missiles. 
The  United  States  is  currently  MIRVing  mls- 
sUes on  31  of  the  United  States'  missile- 
submarines  and  on  all  660  of  the  Mlnuteman 
land-based  missiles.  The  effect  of  the  U.S. 
MIRV  program  on  the  relative  balance  of 
deliverable  warheads  Is  shown  below: 

Warhead  levels 

In  1972: 

United  States 4,300 

Soviet  Union 2,090 

In  1977: 

United  States 7,700 

Soviet  Union 2.420 

Also  not  included  in  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment are  long-range  strategic  bombers,  an- 
other area  where  the  United  States  possesses 
a  significant  margin  of  superiority.  The 
United  States  bomber  fleet  of  B-52's  and 
FB-111'8  numbers  over  450  aircraft.  The  So- 
viet Union  possesses  approximately  160  long- 
range  bomber  aircraft,  which  are  generaUy 
older  and  slower  than  their  U.S.  counter- 
parts. The  U.S.  bomber  force  Is  also  capable 
of  carrying  substantially  larger  weapons 
loads  than  the  Soviet  Union,  and  as  the  chart 
below  indicates,  this  capacity  will  grow  as 
the  United  States  begins  to  deploy  the  SRAM 
(short-range  attack  missile)  on  Its  bomber 
force: 

Bomber  weapons » 

In  1972: 

United  States 2,000 

Soviet  Union 420 

In  1977: 

United  States 7,600 

Soviet  Union 420 

'  Based  on  current  weapons  size  and  air- 
craft payload  capacity. 

Another  index  of  strategic  power  is  mega- 
tonnage,  or  the  total  explosive  power  that 
both  powers  can  hurl  at  each  other.  The 
majority  of  Soviet  missiles  carry  larger  pay- 
loads  than  U.S.  missiles,  while,  as  indicated 
above,  American  bombers  carry  heavier  pay- 
loads  than  their  Soviet  counterparts.  The 
total  nuclear  megatonnage  capable  of  being 
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delivered  by  missiles  and  bombers  combined 
is  roughly  the  same  for  both  powers : 

Total  megatonnage 

U.S.         U.S.S.R. 

MlssUes _     2,400         11,400 

Bombers   16,600  3,600 

Total   18,900        16,000 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  megatonnage 
is  a  crude  indicator  of  power  because  It  does 
not  take  into  account  such  factors  as  mis- 
sile accviracy  and  rellabUity,  which  in  many 
respects  are  more  important  than  megaton- 
nage in  determining  the  damage  capability 
of  strategic  forces. 

Other  factors  must  also  be  con.sldered. 
The  United  States,  for  Instance,  possesses 
hundreds  of  fighter  aircraft  based  in  Eu- 
rope and  aboard  carriers  capable  of  deliver- 
ing nuclear  weapons  on  the  Soviet  Union. 
Also,  although  the  Interim  Agreement  al- 
lows the  Soviet  Union  more  ballistic  mis- 
sile submarines  than  the  United  States,  a 
lack  of  foreign  bases  means  the  Soviets  are 
unable  to  keep  as  high  a  proportion  of  their 
submarine  force  within  missile  range  as  the 
United  States. 

In  conclusion,  none  of  the  Indices  dis- 
cussed give  a  fully  complete  description  of 
the  strategic  balance.  Numbers  of  missiles, 
bombers  or  submarines  sJone  cannot  pro- 
vide a  sufficient  basis  for  deciding  whether 
or  not  the  United  States  gained  or  lost  in 
SALT  I.  But  taken  together,  the  Indices  do 
suggest  that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  currently  possess  roughly  equal  stra- 
tegic nuclear  capabilitie.-; — capabilities  that 
make  it  impossible  for  either  side  to  disarm 
the  other. 

Simple  numerical  formulas  will  not  suflSce 
for  SALT  II,  for  what  one  side  lacks  in  one 
area  of  weaponry,  it  tends  to  make  up  for  In 
another.  Recognition  of  this  fact  seems  es- 
sential in  approaching  future  arms  centre* 
agreements. 

THE  IBSTTES  THAT  OETINX  SALT  11 

While  the  SALT  I  accords  were  trallblazlng 
achievements  in  laying  the  foundation  for 
President  Nixon's  "Structure  for  Peace",  the 
methods  and  mechanisms  for  reaching  agree- 
ments during  SALT  I  should  not  necessarily 
be  totally  relied  upon  to  produce  results  at 
SALT  n.  The  "Bargaining  Chip"  strategy, 
for  instance,  of  building  new  weapons  In 
order  to  force  the  Soviets  into  agreeing  to 
their  limitation  seemed  a  plausible  strategy 
at  a  time  when  the  Soviets  were  engaging  in 
a  massive  arms  buildup.  But  now  that  tem« 
porary  limits  have  been  placed  on  missile 
force  levels,  future  agreements  should  at- 
tempt to  build  on  the  confidence  created  by 
SALT  I  instead  of  relying  too  heavUy  on  the 
fear  created  by  the  threat  of  new  arms  de- 
ployments. 

Because  the  issues  imder  discussion  at 
SALT  II  tend  to  be  more  complex  than  those 
discussed  la  the  first  round  of  the  talks. 
Innovative  approaches  must  be  considered 
If  substantial  agreements  are  to  be  reached. 
At  the  same  time,  it  Is  necessary  to  be  realis- 
tic when  discussing  possible  achievements  of 
SALT  n.  Potential  areas  of  agreement  should 
most  certainly  be  analyzed  in  terms  of  what 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
calls  "negotiability"  and  "verlflabillty" — the 
ability  to  make  an  agreement  and  to  enforce 
it.  Possible  areas  of  agreement  at  SALT  n 
and  problems  associated  with  these  areas 
Include : 

(A)  Ceilings  on  Strategic  Weapons — The 
SALT  I  Interim  Agreement  runs  out  in  1977 
and  unless  the  ceilings  set  on  land-based  and 
sea-based  missiles  are  set  by  a  permanent 
treaty,  both  sides  will  thereafter  be  free  to 
add  to  their  missile  forces.  It  would  certainly 
be  in  the  interest  of  both  countries  to  nego- 
tiate a  permanent  treaty  limiting  strategic 
weapons,  particularly  if  more  equal  numerl- 
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cal  terms  could  be  worked  out 
States  would  also  probably  suppo^ 
of  cutting  back  on   the   mutual 
ICBM's  prescribed  by  the  Interim 
and  replacing  them  with  the  more 
able  submarine-launched  missiles, 
erally   believed   that   U.S.   ICBM's 
vulnerable  to  NORVed  Soviet  S8-!  i 
The  Soviets,  on  the  other  hand. 
Interested  as  the  United  States 
the  ceilings  for  ICBM's  because 
a  generally  newer  force  of  missiles 

One  way  around  this  problem 
design  a  permanent  celling  on 
pons — in  terms  of  launcher 
head     numbers    or    payioad 
would  allow  each  side  the  freedon  i 
mine  what  weapons  it  wished  to 
within   Us   respective   forces 
system,  a  general  celling  would  be 
and  then  each  power  could  deter  n 
proportion  of  Its  force  would  be 
ICBM's  and   SLBM's— within   the 
by  the  celling.  The  Soviets  perhap  i 
unlikely  to  agree  to  a  mutual  ceUlr  g 
United    States,    because    under 
terms  of  the   Interim   Agreement 
allowed    greater    numbers    of 
SLBM's.    This    problem    could 
solved  by  Including  long-range 
a  mutual   celling — where  the 
vantage  in   bombers   would   cancel 
Soviet  advantage  In  numbers  of 
SLBM's.  Thus,  both  powers  could 
similar  celling  and  then  would 
decide  what  proportion  of  their 
be  made  up  of  bombers,  mlssllea 
marines. 

(B)  Celling  on  Bombers — Whether 
bombers  could  be  Included  In  a 
ing  on  strategic  weapons,  the 
elude    long-range    bombers    in 
agreement    should    be    made. 
States  superiority  In  bombers  could 
as  an  inducement  for  the  Soviets 
a  more  equitable  balance  In  numbers 
sUes,  or  if  the  Soviets  Insist  on 
superior  levels  of  missiles,  the 
merlc.=U    superiority    In    bombers 
ratified  by  treaty. 

(C)  Forward    Based    System 
While  the  United  StPtes  does  not 
forward-based  land  and  carrier 
aircraft  to  be  strategic  systems, 
do.   And  while  the  Soviet  ICBM 
advantage  may  be  a  prime  U.S. 
SALT   II.    the   Soviets   are   said   t< 
concerned     about     U.S.     fighters 
abroad  that  have  the  capability 
their   homeland    with    nuclear 
untu  now.  the  United  States  has 
to  discuss  these  weapons  In  the 
SALT,  and  for  gcod  ret: sons.  Bilateral 
Soviet  discussions  over  the  future 
pean-bpred  aircraft  would   upset 
allies  and  an  agreement  to  limit 
In   Europe   might   weaken   the 
capability  of  NATO.  But  some  Ju 
cessions  by  the  United  States  on 
which   included   advance 
U.S.  allies — could  bring  about 
acquiescence  In  other  areas  of 
the  United  States. 

( D I  Controls  on  Warhead 
This  Is  a'l  area  of  strategic  weapoi^ry 
neglect'd    during    the    SALT    I 
threaten,   as   feared   earlier   with 
to  upset  the  arms  race.  Recent  United 
efforts  in  the  area  of  multiple 
impro-  ed   missile   accuracy   tend 
stabilizing    because    they    could 
give  U.S.  missiles  the  capability  of 
Soviet    missiles   o.a    the    groimd. 
United  States  currently  enjoys  a 
head  technology  (the  Soviets  have 
a  MIRV  warhead  yet),  larger  Sov 
payloads  mean  that  once  the  Sov 
feet  a  MIRV  system  they  too  will 
sigulficant  kill  capability  against 
slles. 

Controlling  warhead 
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flcult.  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  verifying 
compliance.  One  plausible  means  of  con- 
trolling Improvements  In  warhead  technology 
Is  to  focus  on  limiting  U.S.  and  Soviet  de- 
velopment programs — primarily  testing. 
While  it  Is  Impossible,  without  on-site  In- 
spection, to  determine  the  kinds  of  warheads 
each  side  Is  deploying,  a  limit  on  how  many 
missile  tests  each  side  could  bold  would 
serve  nearly  the  same  purpose.  A  celling  on 
missile  testa  would  prevent  both  sides  from 
developing  sufficient  confidence  In  new  war- 
head devices  to  warrant  wide-scale  deploy- 
ment. And  a  limit  on  numbers  of  missile  testa 
would  also  have  the  advantage  of  being  veri- 
fiable by  satellite  surveillance. 

(E)  Antisubmarine  Warfare  Controls — The 
oceans  have  become  the  newest  arms  race 
arena  and  submarine-launched  mUoUes  are 
Increasingly  becoming  the  primary  instru- 
ments of  strategic  deterrence.  Both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are, 
however,  attempting  to  counteract  each 
other's  submarine  forces  by  working  on  proj- 
ects of  submarine  detection,  tracking  and 
destruction.  Like  accurate  warheads,  anti- 
submarine warfare  (ASW)  Is  destabilizing 
because  a  breakthrough  In  submarine  detec- 
tion and  destruction  could  give  one  power 
the  capability  of  destroying  the  ballistic 
missile  submarine  force  of  the  other.  There 
are  a  number  of  ways  ASW  could  be  con- 
trolled at  SALT  II.  Suggestions  have  been  to 
limit  the  number  of  hunter-killer  sub- 
marines possessed  by  each  side  as  well  as 
banning  certain  kinds  of  underwater  listen- 
ing devices  used  to  detect  mlssUe-carrylug 
submarines.  Another  approach  would  be  to 
create  ocean  "sanctuaries"  for  submarines  of 
both  sides  to  operate,  free  from  attempts  to 
locate  and  destroy  them.  While  there  are 
certain  difficulties  with  all  of  these  proposals, 
partictilarly  the  problem  of  distinguishing 
between  ASW  designed  for  conventional  naval 
warfare  from  that  designed  to  combat  ballis- 
tic missile  submarines,  controls  on  ASW 
should  be  pursued  at  SALT  II. 

GENERAL    BARGAINING    PRESCRIPTIONS 

Although  there  are  a  number  of  political 
and  technical  problems  attached  to  the  pos- 
sibilities presented  by  SALT  n,  the  benefits 
stemming  from  potential  agreements  listed 
above  provide  powerful  arguments  for  ap- 
proaching the  negotiations  with  as  great 
flexibility  as  security  Interest  permit.  While 
specific  agreements  and  bargaining  formulas 
can  only  be  determined  by  Administration 
officials  close  to  the  talks,  several  guidelines 
can  be  suggested  to  maximize  the  possibilities 
for  success  at  SALT  n.  They  embody  a  whole 
range  of  national  security  concerns — weap- 
ons system  procurement,  arms  control  lead- 
ership, and  defense  budget  appropriations 
by  Congress. 

/.  Technological  restraint 

While  "negotiating  from  strength"  is  a 
sensible  guide  to  bargaining,  too  much 
strength  tends  to  Introduce  fear  and  un- 
certainty into  arms  control  talks.  The  Soviets, 
for  Instance,  were  unwilling  to  seriously  dis- 
cuss strategic  arms  limitation  until  they 
possessed  a  weapons  arsenal  similar  to  that 
of  the  United  States.  The  tendency  of  the 
United  States  to  exploit  every  technological 
advance — multiple  warheads,  improved  mis- 
sile accuracy,  ASW  devices — to  force  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviets  cannot  always  be 
depended  upon  to  produce  agreements.  The 
decision  to  begin  the  Safeguard  ABM  pro- 
gram might  have  contributed  to  a  successful 
ABM  Treaty,  but  the  Soviets  had  earlier 
deployed  an  ABM  system  of  their  own.  In 
areas  of  U.S.  technical  advantage  the  deci- 
sion to  MIRV  U.S.  missiles  has  made  a  MIRV 
agreement  difficult  to  achieve  at  SALT  be- 
cause the  Soviets  are  unlikely  to  accept  any 
agreement  that  permanently  places  them  In 
a  technologically  Inferior  position.  This  is 
not  to  suggest  that  the  United  States  should 
not  go  forward  with  new  research  and  devel- 
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opment  programs.  Instead,  careful  consid- 
eration should  be  given  to  new  weapons  pro- 
grams before  procurement  decisions  are 
made.  Deployment  decisions  over  such  weap- 
ons as  the  B-1  bomber,  the  Trident  subma- 
rine, super-accurate  missile  warheads  and 
advanced  underwater  listening  devices  should 
be  carefully  evaluated  and  In  some  cases 
postponement  of  deployment  should  be  con- 
sidered pending  the  outcome  of  the  talks. 

An  active  R&D  program  Is  probably  as  good 
a  bargaining  chip  as  actual  force  deploy- 
ments. Maintaining  a  strong  R&D  program 
would  not  only  act  as  an  effective  bargain- 
ing ploy,  but  could  also  result  In  material 
savings  In  defense  expenditures. 

II.  Strategic  numbers 

In  view  of  the  complexity  of  determining 
the  significance  of  relative  strategic  force 
levels,  tuf  attempt  should  be  made  to  tie  the 
hands  of  U.S.  negotiators  by  Insisting  on 
strict  formulas  of  strategic  parity.  As  sug- 
gested earlier,  a  number  of  factors  go  Into 
the  determination  of  the  United  States- 
Soviet  strategic  balance.  The  United  States 
should  be  willing  to  accept  a  numerical  dis- 
advantage In  certain  areas,  if  a  U.S.  advan- 
tage In  other  areas  Is  recognized.  Better  yet, 
formulas  that  tie  different  weapons  Into 
overall  package  ceilings  should  be  discussed 
at  SALT  II.  Each  power  would  then  be 
able  to  select  the  weapons  It  favored  with- 
out reference  to  ceilings  on  speciac  weapons 
categories.  In  constructing  and  negotiating 
such  a  general  celling,  an  attempt  should 
also  be  made  to  provide  for  the  gradual  re- 
duction of  strategic  forces  possessed  by  each 
side. 

///.  Arms  control  leadership 

The  SALT  I  accords  were  not  only  a  result 
of  hard-headed  bargaining,  but  disciplined 
and  efficient  organization — within  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  the  Penta- 
gon, the  State  Department,  the  CIA  and  the 
White  House.  A  similar  management  effort 
should  be  directed  towards  SALT  II.  The 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
should  again  be  put  In  charge  of  the  day- 
by-day  direction  of  the  talks,  and  the  agency 
should  have  a  budget  commensurate  with 
this  task.  The  Administration's  FY  1974 
budget  cuts  the  ACDA  budget  by  more  than 
one-third  and  the  agency's  director,  yet  to  be 
named,  no  longer  heads  the  SALT  negotiat- 
ing team. 

Possibly  more  important  In  the  long  run, 
promises  of  new  weapons  made  by  the  White 
House  to  the  services  to  gain  military  sup- 
port for  arms  control  agreements  should  be 
restricted.  When  the  Administration  earlier 
linked  the  continuation  of  the  B-1  and  Tri- 
dent programs  with  support  for  the  SALT  I 
accords,  future  arms  control  possibilities 
could  have  been  placed  in  Jeopardy. 
IV.  Other  areas  of  arms  control 

While  the  SALT  II  talks  now  dominate 
arms  control  thinking,  there  are  other  areas 
where  Initiatives  should  be  attempted.  A 
verifiable  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  would, 
for  example,  constitute  a  significant  achieve- 
ment. A  total  ban  on  nuclear  testing  would 
not  only  eliminate  certain  environmental 
dangers,  but  would  act  as  a  check  on  new 
weapons  development.  Efforts  to  curb  nuclear 
proliferation — a  growing  problem  that  has 
generally  been  Ignored — Is  also  an  area  where 
initiatives  are  necessary.  An  agreement  by 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
on  conventional  force  reductions  in  Europe 
(MBFR)  Is  another  arms  control  goal  that 
shotUd  be  vigorously  pursued. 

V.  Congressional  initiatives 

Congress  has  traditionally  supported  arms 
control  and  disarmament  objectives.  Con- 
gressional hearings  in  the  late  IQSO's  were 
partly  responsible  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
and  Congress  has  supported,  with  few  reser- 
vations, the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  and 
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the  NonproUferatlon  Treaty,  as  well  as  the 
SALT  I  accords.  Congress  could  play  a  larger 
role  in  this  crucial  area  by  both  fostering 
a  wider  discussion  of  arms  control  Issues  and 
more  closely  examining  the  political  and 
technological  components  of  the  arms  race, 
thus  honoring  its  resp>onslbility  to  educate 
the  public  in  this  difficult  area.  Arms  con- 
trol, however,  does  not  take  place  in  a 
vacuum — to  a  great  extent  It  Is  dependent 
upon  the  President's  conduct  of  foreign 
policy  and  even  more  Imjjortantly,  upon  de- 
fense spending.  Congress,  then,  must  make  a 
determined  effort  to  link  arms  control  issues 
to  the  defense  budget.  Congressional  com- 
mittees concerned  with  defense  spending 
should  not  only  focus  on  fiscal  and  military 
Issues,  but  these  groups  should  also  examine 
the  implications  of  new  programs  for  the 
prospects  of  future  agreement  at  SALT  II. 

SALT  n  has  become  a  complex  arena  for 
discussion,  where  the  political,  strategic  and 
technological  factors  Involved  demand  a  high 
degree  of  specialized  talent.  While  recog- 
nizing that  the  Executive  possesses  the  bulk 
of  expertise  In  this  area.  Congress  does  pos- 
sess analytical  capabilities — in  the  form  of 
committee  staffs,  the  Congressional  Research 
Service,  the  General  Accounting  Office  and 
the  newly  organized  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment.  Each  of  these  groups  can  pro- 
vide some  of  the  expertise  necessary  to  deal 
wisely  and  carefully  with  the  complexities 
of  strategic  arms  limitation. 

In  view  of  the  constructive  role  Congress 
can  and  should  play  in  examination  of  arms 
control  Issues,  the  following  recommenda- 
tions are  made: 

(A)  Joint  panels  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Foreign  Affairs  Committees  and  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Relations 
Committees  should  be  convened  to  examine 
the  Implications  of  the  fiscal  1974-1979  de- 
fense program  for  future  arms  control  agree- 
ments. 

(B)  The  House  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee,  the  Senate  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  Committee  and  the  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee  should  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  effect  of  new  technologies  on  the 
arms  race  and  the  prospects  of  negotiating 
and  verifying  agreements  limiting  strategic 
force  modernization.  A  report  by  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  could  be  used  as 
the  focal  point  of  these  investigations. 

(C)  The  General  Accounting  Office  should 
provide  Congress  with  a  study  of  p>osslble 
savings  accrutag  from  potential  SALT  II 
agreements.  Svich  a  report  could  be  used  in 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee  hear- 
ings m  both  houses  on  the  impact  of  SALT 
II  savings  on  defense  Rpending. 

(D)  Proposals  to  enhance  congressional 
cognizance  of  the  long-term  Implications  of 
the  defense  budget,  such  as  ba.«ilng  congres- 
sional authorization  and  appropriations  on 
the  five  year  defense  program,  should  be 
considered  by  the  Armed  Services  committee 
and  the  Defense  Appropriation  Subcommit- 
tees. 


BYELORUSSIA  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  21,  1973 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  25 
marks  the  55th  anniversary  of  the  day 
that  the  Byelorxissian  people  proclaimed 
their  national  independence.  This  day 
symbolizes  the  strong  sispiratlons  of 
Byelorussians  throughout  the  world  to 
regain  an  independence  similar  to  that 
which  existed  55  years  ago. 
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This  illustrious,  yet  often  troubled 
country  has  a  history  that  dates  back  to 
the  ninth  century.  A  sizable  number 
of  cultural  and  political  achievements 
have  been  accomplished  by  the  Byelorus- 
sian people.  One  can  point  to  the  many 
notable  contributions  made  in  the  fields 
of  printing  and  literature  as  examples  of 
the  significance  of  the  Byelorussian 
State,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Lltva. 

I  am  saddened,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the 
present  conditions  in  the  Byelorussian 
Soviet  Social  Republic.  My  desire,  and 
surely  that  of  mv  colleagues,  is  to  see 
Byelorussia  rise  again  to  the  heights  that 
it  reached  during  its  most  glorious  peri- 
od. This  can  only  be  realized  by  the 
complete  independence  of  Byelorussia. 
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RECONFIRMATION  OF  JUDGES 


HON.  STANFORD  E.  PARRIS 

OF   VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  21,  1973 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing copy  of  a  joint  resolution  passed  re- 
cently by  the  Virginia  General  Assembly 
which  requests  Congress  to  adopt  and 
offer  to  the  States  a  constitutional 
amendment  calling  for  the  reconfirma- 
tion of  all  Federal  judges. 

As  you  know,  I  recently  introduced 
House  Joint  Resolution  372  which  also 
calls  for  the  action  requested  by  the  gen- 
tleman of  the  Virginia  General  Assembly. 
I  believe  their  passage  of  this  resolution 
is  further  evidence  of  the  need  for  con- 
gressional action  in  this  matter. 

The  resolution  follows : 

Senate  Joint  Resoldtion  No.   130 
Memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 

States  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  relating 

to  tenure  of  federal  justices  and  judges 

Whereas,  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  judges  of  the  Inferior  courts  of  the 
United  States  are  appointed  for  life,  and  are 
removable  only  by  Impeachment;  and 

Whereas,  In  forty-seven  of  the  fifty  states. 
Including  this  Commonwealth,  the  judiciary 
has  fixed  tenure:  and 

Whereas,  the  experience  In  this  Common- 
wealth reveals  that  although  the  judges  may 
be  removed  from  office  at  the  end  of  their 
terms,  the  Judiciary  has  remained  Independ- 
ent; and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
should  be  granted  the  power  parallel  to  that 
which  this  General  Assembly  now  has,  that 
Is,  to  review  the  records  of  Its  federal  Justices 
and  Judges  of  Inferior  courts;  now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  Virginia,  the 
House  of  Delegates  concurring,  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  me- 
morialized to  adopt  and  offer  to  the  States 
for  ratification  or  rejection  the  following 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States: 

"ABTICLK  — 

"Section  1.  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  the  second  sentence  of  Section  1  of 
Article  m  of  the  Constitution,  each  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  each  judge  of  an 
Inferior  court  established  by  Congress  under 
Section  1  of  Article  III  shall  hold  his  office 
during  good  behavior  for  terms  of  eight 
years.  During  the  eighth  year  of  each  term 
of  office  of  any  such  Justice  or  judge,  his 


nomination  for  an  additional  term  of  office 
for  the  judgeship  which  he  holds  shall  be 
placed  before  the  Senate  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  the  law,  for  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  to  such  additional  term,  un- 
less that  justice  or  Judge  requests  that  his 
nomination  not  be  so  placed.  Any  justice  or 
Judge  whose  nomination  for  an  additional 
term  of  office  is  so  placed  before  the  Senate 
may  remain  In  office  until  the  Senate  gives 
Its  advice  and  consent  to.  or  rejects,  such 
nomination.  If  the  Senate  gives  Its  advice 
and  consent  to  an  additional  term  of  office, 
that  term  shall  commence  from  the  date  of 
such  advice  and  consent,  or  the  day  Immedi- 
ately following  the  last  day  of  his  prior  term 
of  office,  whichever  is  later. 

"Sec.  2.  The  terms  of  office  established  by 
Section  1  of  this  article  shall  apply  to  any 
Individual  whose  nomination  for  a  Judgeship 
is  submitted  after  the  ratification  of  this 
article  to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  con- 
sent." 

Resolved  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  Is  hereby  Instructed  to  send  copies  of 
this  Joint  Resolution  to  the  members  of  the 
Virginia  delegation  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Clerks  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 


CWA  OFFICIAL  TESTIFIES  ON 
TAX  REFORM 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  21,  1973 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  8 
the  Communications  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica's Secretary-Treasurer,  Glenn  E. 
Watts,  testified  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  HLs  state- 
ment included  a  number  of  substantial 
and  cogent  comments  on  our  tax  struc- 
ture which  deserve  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress. With  that  in  mind  I  place  in  the 
Record  Mr.  Watts'  statement  and  other 
material  he  submitted  to  the  committee 
on  this  important  subject : 

My  name  Is  Glenn  E.  Watts,  and  I  am  the 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Communications 
Workers  of  America,  a  union  which  repre- 
sents more  than  550,000  communications  -  • 
other  workers. 

On  behalf  of  those  workers,  President  Jos- 
eph A.  Beirne,  and  my  fellow  officers,  we  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  to  bring  you  our 
views  on  making  the  national  tax  burden 
more  equitable. 

We  believe  that  a  great  many  members 
of  both  houses  would  agree  with  us  that 
workers  carry  too  big  a  share  of  the  tax  bur- 
den, and  the  business  segment  of  the  econ- 
omy— along  with  the  very  wealthy — carry 
too  small  a  share. 

But — at  thlS4)olnt  In  the  93rd  Congress— 
we  do  not  sense  a  Congressional  awareness  of 
what  we  see  as  a  strong  need  In  this  nation — 
and  that  Is — real  tax  burden  adjustments. 

Our  assessment  of  the  Congressional  at- 
titude is  that  Congress  seems  to  be  headed 
once  again  down  the  road  of  token  tax  re- 
form— that  often  travelled,  old  familiar  road, 
lined  with  wreckage  of  good  Intentions. 

I  do  not  want  to  Imply  that  any  mali- 
ciousness generates  the  Congressional  at- 
titude, and  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  be- 
lieves that  Congress  is  out  of  touch  with 
constituents. 

There  are  other  reasons. 

All  of  us  who  have  a  vital  Interest  in  tax 
legislation  know  the  multiple  pressures  that 
come  Into  play.  We  know  that  you  are  tugged 
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this  way  .  .  .  pulled  that  way  .  .  .  where  this 
organization  sees  economic  just  ce,  that  or- 
ganization sees  a  loophole. 

We  know  that  there  are  monui  lental  ques- 
tions  without   consensus   answers. 

How  many  jobs  do  accelerated  depreciation 
and  Investment  credit  actually  creata  .  .  . 
or  destroy? 

How  do  you  shift  some  of  the  tax  burden 
to  corporations  without  letting  them  shift 
It  right  baclc  to  the  workers,  thiough  higher 
prices  .  .  .  and  still  maintain  a  relatively 
free  economy? 

I  believe  It  Is  these  factors,  plus  the  still 
submerged  status  of  the  seethlni  resentment 
against  the  tax  system  amon^  yoiir  con- 
stituents and  my  members,  whtc  h  create  the 
Congressional    attitude    existing    today. 

But  I  also  believe  that  the  nsentment  is 
going  to  erupt — that  It  will  ndt  stay  sub- 
merged .  .  .  and  I  am  here  to  urge  you  to 
prepare  now.  by  writing  true  equalization  of 
the  tax  burden. 

You  have  access  to  the  worl  of  the  tax 
legislation  technicians  and  the  tax  statis- 
ticians, and  the  Committee  kn<  ws  the  dol- 
lar value  of  each  exemption,  so  It  would  be 
redundant  to  repeat  this  for  yju.  I  wotild 
like  to  give  you  some  general  views,  and 
ask  the  Committee  to  Include  CWA's  tax 
legislative  policy  and  a  CWA  Ptct  Sheet  on 
taxation  with  my  testimony,  In  the  hearing 
record. 

CWA  believes  that  the  Mllls-^  ansfleld  bUl 
of  the  92d  Congress,  which  would  have  re- 
viewed each  of  the  54  exemptions  over  a 
three-year  period,  and  dropped,  modified  or 
reenacted  them.  Is  an  Idea  Cotgress  ought 
to  give  a  lot  of  thought  and  study  to. 

The  legislative  policy  CWA  haj  adopted  on 
taxes — calls  for  Congress  to  stud  y  the  Mllls- 
Mansfleld  method  as  the  Ideal  vehicle  for 
equalizing  the  tax  burden. 

I  know  there  Isn't  universal  agreement 
among  tax  reformers — and  there  certainly 
Isn't  In  the  labor  movement — on  the  Mllls- 
Mansfleld  Idea,  but  we  like  It. 

We  may  be  a  bit  bolder  than  c  ur  brothers, 
or  just  a  little  ahead  of  time. 

Perhaps  our  attitude  comes  from  the  his- 
toric policy  of  the  Communlcatlc  ns  Workera, 
which  requires  us  to  expend  every  possible 
effort  we  can  to  protect  ovx  mtmbers — and 
all  workers — from   unfair  taxation. 

The  logic  In  that  Is  simple — ^rhat  we  win 
at  the  bargaining  table  we  can  lose  In  the 
city  halls,  the  court  houses,  the  !  tate  hoiwes, 
and  In  the  Capitol. 

We  remember  especially  well  IS  69,  when  we 
found  that  despite  great  effort  and  devotion 
to  the  fight  for  tax  reform,  we  er  ded  up  with 
only  token  corrections  In  the  law 

There  was  a  slim  reduction  In  mineral  de- 
pletion allowances,  a  minimum  tax  on  the 
very  wealthy  which  Is  so  minimi  .1  that  I  un- 
derstand it  could  be  called  microscopic,  a 
little  jump  In  personal  exemptlo  ns,  and  tak- 
ing tax  burdens  off  the  very  poor 

We  have  been  told  what  we  coi  slder  token- 
Ism  should  be  considered  a  Mctory — that 
without  great  effort  and  devotljn  not  even 
this  much  would  have  been  accomplished. 

That  Is  consoling  for  the  ego,  but  not  the 
pocketbook.  because  we  see  tie  suffering 
that  severe  Inequities  have  cauied  our  peo- 
ple— and  all  workers. 

So  far  as  tax  reform  In  the  9i  nd  Congress 
is  concerned,  I  don't  see  how  anyone  can 
claim  a  victory  for  workers. 

It  Is  just  not  right  that  workers'  pay- 
checks should  have  to  take  the  Iclnd  of  beat- 
ing they  are  getting  because  the  social  insiir- 
ance  part  of  the  total  federal  ta  i  burden  has 
gone  from  21  percent  to  29  percent  between 
1969  and  now.  Corporate  profits  and  Income 
of  the  very  wealthy  should  have  carried  some 
of  this. 

It  Is  just  not  right  for  any  giant  corpora- 
tion with  large  profits  and  dlvl  lends  not  to 
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pay  any  federal  taxes  at  all,  or  taxes  many 
percentages  below  what  their  workers  pay. 

It  Is  just  not  right  for  Individuals  to  earn 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  have 
their  entire  Income  tax  free. 

It  Is  just  not  right  for  the  multi-national 
oil  companies  to  convert  their  royalty  pay- 
ments overseas  Into  foreign  tax  payments, 
and  then  deduct  them  from  the  taxes  they 
owe  the  United  States. 

It  is  just  not  right  for  eight  percent  of  the 
families  In  America,  with  25  percent  of  the 
Income,  to  be  the  beneficiaries  of  almost  60 
percent  of  the  tax  subsidies. 

It  Is  right  to  make  the  graduated  Income 
tax  really  graduated  and  equitably  graduated. 

It  is  right  for  the  Congress  to  require  full 
and  accurate  disclosure  of  country-by-coun- 
try costs,  earnings,  profits,  and  taxes,  of 
multi-national  corporations. 

It  Is  right  to  eliminate  the  Investment  tax 
credit  accelerated  depreciation,  mineral  de- 
pletion allowances  and  foreign  tax  credits. 

It  is  right  to  tax  capital  gains  and  large 
inherited  fortunes  on  a  basis  of  equality  with 
taxes  on  workers'  Incomes,  and  It  is  right  to 
revise  the  personal  exemption  so  that  workers 
have  a  realistic  deduction. 

In  Congress  after  Congress,  legislation  Is 
Introduced  to  accomplish  some  of  all  of  these 
goals,  and  you  have  legislation  pending  now 
in  this  Committee  which  would  bring  equity 
to  the  tax  structure. 

We  vxge  you  to  act  boldly,  because  from 
what  we  see  and  hesir  around  the  country, 
bold  and  decisive  action  is  what  the  people 
.  .  .  the  workers  .  .  .  want,  need  and  de- 
serve. 

Our  members  read  the  business  pages  of 
the  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  they  see 
those  familiar  advertisements  selling  real 
estate,  oil  well  drilling  and  farming  tax  shel- 
ters. 

They  resent  this,  because  they  feel  they  are 
being  robbed  .  .  .  and  they  are. 

We  agree  with  Chairman  Mills'  descriptive 
labeling  of  these  shelters — he  called  them 
travesties. 

When  the  worker  comes  across  these 
travesties  of  economic  favoritism,  it  only  con- 
firms to  him  what  political  demagogues 
preach — the  system  is  rigged. 

So  he  becomes  a  little  more  susceptible  to 
the  demagogue's  preaching,  and  he  becomes 
a  little  less  faithful  to  the  system. 

Let's  show  them  that  this  way  of  admlnls' 
terlng  government,  which  has  been  nurtured 
and  developed  over  the  past  couple  of  hun- 
dred years  can  work  equitably  .  .  .  without 
favoritism.  Let's  show  him  the  game  doesn't 
have  to  be  rigged. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  the  Committee. 

Tax  Burden  Equalization 
The  Communications  Workers  of  America 
believes  that  Congress  should  consider  pass- 
ing legislation  which  contains  s  method  for 
review  of  each  tax  exemption  now  tn  the 
law,  and  woiild  also  require  that  unless  each 
exemption  was  reenacted.  It  would  be 
dropped.  Legislation  which  would  have  done 
this  was  Introduced  in  the  92nd  Congress  as 
the  Mills-Mansfield  Bill.  It  would  have  re- 
quired Congress  to  re-examine  each  one  of 
the  54  tax  exemptions  now  In  the  law,  and 
then  decide  whether  to  retain  or  terminate 
eeich  one.  This  would  be  done  over  a  three- 
year  period,  with  18  exemptions  coming  up 
for  review,  and  ratification  or  termination. 
In  each  year.  In  effect.  If  the  Congress  did 
not  re-enact  each  of  these  exemptions,  they 
would  be  terminated,  on  an  exemptlon-by- 
exemption  basis.  Additionally,  each  could  be 
modified.  Instead  of  maintained  as  now  writ- 
ten, or  terminated. 

The  ultimate  objective  would  be  to  make 
the  national  tax  burden  as  equitable  as 
possible. 
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CWA's  endorsement  of  this  method  of 
equalizing  the  tax  burden  should  not  be 
taken  to  mean  that  we  oppose  continuation 
of  all  exemptions  In  the  law.  We  have  fought 
for  those  which  benefit  great  numbers  of 
people,  such  as  the  child  care  deduction,  and 
we  have  fought  against  retention  of  such 
special  privilege  exemptions  as  percentage 
depletion  for  minerals.  CWA  has  definite 
views  on  those  exemptions  which  are  major 
loopholes  allowing  corporations  and  wealthy 
individuals  to  evade  their  share  of  the  b\ir- 
den,  and  we  would  work  to  see  them  dimin- 
ished or  eliminated. 

A  major  objective  would  be  to  see  a  re- 
versal in  the  relationship  between  the  per- 
cent of  the  tax  load  paid  by  corporations  and 
by  Individuals.  In  1960  corporate  income 
taxes  were  23  percent  of  receipts  by  the  fed- 
eral government,  and  individual  Income 
•taxes  were  44  percent.  In  1973  corporate  In- 
come taxes  are  projected  to  represent  16  per- 
cent of  revenues  to  the  federal  government, 
and  Individuals  will  pay  43  percent.  Also  be- 
tween 1960  and  1973  individuals  increased 
their  share  of  federal  budget  receipts  for  so- 
cial security  taxes  from  16  percent  to  29  per- 
cent, showing  the  Immense  burden  shift  to 
Individuals. 

To  alleviate  this  we  make  several  recom- 
mendations. 

INVESTMENT  TAX    CREDrT 

Eliminate  the  Investment  tax  credit, 
which  was  reinstated  In  1971,  with  the  claim 
that  it  wovild  generate  jobs  for  unemployed 
workers.  This  is  a  seven  percent  credit  for 
businesses  who  Invest  In  new  equipment, 
and.  In  effect,  is  a  cut  in  corporate  taxes 
estimated  to  reach  (3  billion  a  year.  Studies 
show  that  while  sales  of  large  corporations 
Increased  In  1971,  their  employment  de- 
creased. The  investment  tax  credit  does  not 
stimulate  anything  approximating  what  the 
revenue  would  be  worth  to  the  Treasury.  If 
the  average  worker  were  to  be  given  an  equiv- 
alent tax  break,  the  spending  that  would 
resxilt  would  stimulate  the  economy  more 
than  the  investment  tax  credit. 

ACCELERATED    DEPRECIATION 

Accelerated  depreciation  is  another  major 
revenue  loss  for  the  Tretisury,  and,  in  effect, 
a  tax  cut  for  business.  By  1975,  when  fully 
effective,  it  will  be  costing  the  Treasxiry  an 
estimated  $3.5  billion  a  year.  Under  this  loop- 
bole,  a  busmess  can  speed  Its  bulldmg  and 
equipment  depreciation  deductions  up  by 
varying  percents,  going  as  high  as  20  per- 
cent, and  this  gives  businesses  a  bigger  deduc- 
tion than  It  would  normally  get  for  depreciat- 
ing Its  equipment. 

DEPLETION   ALLOWANCES 

The  oil  and  other  mineral  depletion  allow- 
ances are  historic  tax  breaks.  This  was  writ- 
ten Into  the  tax  law  supposedly  to  give 
mineral  companies  the  right  to  exclude  part 
of  their  Income  from  taxes,  because  their 
well  or  mine  was  being  used  up,  and  they 
needed  to  develop  new  resources. 

But,  It  has  become  a  device  which  allows 
oil  companies  to  avoid  paying  taxes  on  their 
entire  Income  Instead  of  being  an  allowance 
for  oil  companies  to  use  to  develop  new 
resources. 

For  petroleum,  a  Treasury  study  shows  that 
the  average  well  cost  Is  recovered  19  times 
through  this  depletion  allowance  subsidy 
to  the  industry.  This  mineral  depletion  al- 
lowance is  worth  an  estimated  $1.4  billion 
a  year. 

FOREIGN   TAX   CREDITS 

OU  companies  have  another  very  big  loop- 
hole, concerning  taxes  they  pay  to  foreign 
countries.  The  big  multi-national  oU  com- 
panies are  allowed  to  deduct  taxes  paid  to 
foreign  countries  from  the  tax  bill  they  owe 
to  the  United  States.  So,  companies  have 
worked  out  arrangements  to  hide  some  of 
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their  oil  royalty  payments  to  foreign  coun- 
tries as  taxes  to  these  countries,  and  then 
deduct  the  payment  from  the  amount  that 
sbotUd  be  going  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

CAPITAL   GAINS 

The  average  working  American  has  almost 
no  opportunity  to  benefit  from  the  capital 
gains  loophole.  This  loophole  allows  individ- 
uals who  make  a  profit  on  the  sale  of  stock 
or  property  after  It  has  been  held  for  a  cer- 
tain period  to  avoid  paying  tax  on  half  of  that 
profit. 

It  means  that  If  the  same  benefit  were 
given  to  a  worker  who  made  $12,000  in  a 
year,  he  would  only  have  to  pay  taxes  on 
$6,000.  The  loophole,  estimated  to  be  worth 
between  $6.6  and  $8.6  billion  should  be  elim- 
inated. 

IKHBRITANCX  TAXES 

Large,  Inherited  fortunes  also  benefit 
from  a  capital  gain  feature.  Now,  If  an  indi- 
vidual inherits  a  large  block  of  stock  which 
may  have  been  purchased  years  ago  at  a 
much  lower  price  than  it  would  bring,  the 
person  receiving  the  Inheritance  does  not 
pay  on  the  present  value  of  the  stock.  In- 
herited estates  over  some  minimal  amount, 
possibly  $50,000,  should  not  have  this  bene- 
fit, and  the  estate  should  be  valued  and  tax- 
ed to  include  the  Increased  price  the  stock 
or  other  property  would  bring. 

The  1971  tax  legislation  allowed  American 
companies  which  export  their  products  to 
set  up  separate  firms,  called  Domestic  Inter- 
national Sales  Corporations.  They  avoid  pay- 
ing UjB.  Income  taxes  on  the  profits  from 
their  export  operations,  so  long  as  the  money 
was  kept  In  the  foreign  country.  However, 
the  law  also  allowed  the  export  company  to 
loan  money  to  Its  parent  company,  which  Is 
a  legal  way  of  transferring  profits  back  to 
parent  company  without  paying  taxes  on 
them.  This  loophole,  worth  $170  million  In 
1973,  should  be  repealed. 

The  featiu^s  of  the  tax  law  which  are 
emphasized  above  are  not  intended  to  be 
all  of  those  which  we  feel  should  be  elimi- 
nated. They  are  among  the  major  offenders 
against  the  principle  that  the  Income  tax 
burden  should  be  progressive,  and  no  group 
of  Americans,  individually  or  business, 
should  have  an  advantage  which  allows  shel- 
ter from  the  tax  burden  others  face. 

A  major  reform  that  would  mean  as  much 
to  a  great  many  workers  as  a  reduction  In 
their  own  tax  burden  would  be  the  assiirance 
that  every  firm  which  makes  a  profit,  and 
every  wealthy  Individual  who  has  Income, 
pays  a  certain  minimum  percent  In  taxes, 
regardless  of  exemptions,  shelters  and 
loopholes. 

The  Economy 
tax  burden  equalization 

CWA  believes  the  Congress  should  give  In- 
tensive study  to  legislation  which  would  pro- 
vide a  mechanism  for  review  of  each  tax 
exemption  now  In  the  law,  and  would  require 
that  each  exemption  be  dropped  if  it  is  not 
reenacted.  The  legislation  should  provide  an 
orderly  method  of  doing  this,  such  as  con- 
sideration of  the  specific  number  of  exemp- 
tions in  each  year,  over  a  three-year  period. 
CWA  realizes  that  some  of  these  exemptions 
are  considered  to  benefit  consimiers,  such  as 
the  Interest  rate  on  home  loans,  but  we  also 
believe  that  If  the  public  can  be  Informed 
accurately  on  the  tax  structure,  many  hidden 
and  unfair  tax  burdens  which  the  average 
worker  carries  will  be  uncovered. 

We  woiild  hope  that  some  of  the  major 
changes  would  be: 

1.  Make  the  graduated  Income  tax  really 
graduated  for  Individuals  with  very  high  In- 
comes, so  that  no  person  evades  all  taxes  or 
pays  only  a  few  percent,  while  the  average 
worker's  tax  Is  sometimes  more  than  20  per- 
cent. 

3.  Move  some  of  the  burden  from  the  Indi- 
vidual worker  to  corporations.  Corporatloiu 
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paid  23  percent  of  federal  budget  receipts  in 
1960,  but  only  19  percent  in  1969,  and  the 
projection  for  1973  Is  16  percent.  Th«  19 
largest  oil  companies  paid  only  8.7  percent 
in  corporate  Income  tax  In  1971,  and  five 
large  companies  paid  nothing  on  their  profits 
in  1971. 

3.  Move  a  large  part  of  social  security 
taxes  off  the  worker's  paycheck,  and  provide 
the  funding  through  general  revenues,  out 
of  effective  corporate  taxation.  In  1960,  social 
security  taxes  equaled  16  percent  of  the  fed- 
eral budget.  But  social  security  taxes  went  to 
21  percent  of  federal  budget  receipts  In  1969, 
and  will  be  29  percent  of  federal  budget  re- 
ceipts in  1973. 

4.  Require  full  and  accurate  disclosure  of 
country-by-country  costs,  earnings,  profits, 
and  taxes,  of  multi-national  conglomerates, 
so  they  can  be  taxed  effectively. 

6.  Eliminate  the  Investment  tax  credit. 
Sold  to  the  public  as  a  means  of  generating 
new  jobs,  it  deprives  the  Treasury  of  revenue 
which  workers  must  make  up,  and  its  job 
creating  ability  is  more  public  relations  than 
actual. 

6.  Eliminate  the  accelerated  depreciation 
allowance,  an  obvious  loophole  which  creates 
additional  bxirdens  for  workers  without 
producing  economic  benefits. 

7.  Eliminate  depletion  allowances.  They 
were  first  written  in  the  law  so  that  corpora- 
tions could  evade  taxes  on  part  of  the  Income 
from  the  sale  of  mineral  resources,  with  the 
savings  going  Into  development  of  new  re- 
sources. But  no  new  resources  have  been 
discovered  to  match  anything  like  the 
amovmt  of  money  which  has  been  retained 
by  the  companies,  and  the  allowance  is  a 
burden  workers  carry. 

8.  Remove  the  foreign  tax  credit  for  oil 
companies.  Oil  companies  can  deduct  the 
amount  of  taxes  they  pay  foreign  countries 
from  their  American  tax  bill,  so  many  com- 
panies have  worked  arrangements  with  for- 
eign countries  to  make  royalty  payments 
appear  as  tax  payments.  In  that  way,  the 
American  taxpayer  has  to  bear  the  load  for 
the  oil  companies'  royalty  payments. 

9.  Remove  the  capital  gains  loophole,  so 
that  profits  from  sales  of  stock  are  taxed 
equally  with  worker's  Income. 

10.  Require  effective  taxation  of  large  In- 
herited fortunes. 

11.  Revise  the  personal  exemption  to  make 
It  more  equitable,  perhaps  with  a  tax  credit 
alternative. 

12.  Eliminate  the  loophole  which  allows 
American  corporations  to  set  up  separate 
corporations  for  export  business.  In  order 
to  avoid  taxes  on  products  which  are 
exported. 

13.  Ban  the  importation  of  the  regressive 
value  added  tax,  which  exemplifies  inequi- 
table taxation. 
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in  the  White  House  I  disagreed  with  him 
on  many  occasions,  but  foimd  him  a 
strong  man  and  one  who  made  no  secret 
of  his  direction  or  intentions.  His  rela- 
tionship with  the  Congress  was  magnifi- 
cent, for  he  was  of  the  Congress  him- 
self and  understood  it  and  its  member- 
ship well.  I  will  always  be  glad  that  some 
of  the  years  I  spent  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress were  spent  while  he  was  the  Presi- 
dent of  our  Nation. 


LYNDON  BAINES  JOHNSON 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  21.  1973 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson,  in  my  opinion,  will  go  down  in 
history  as  a  great  and  good  man  and  as 
an  outstanding  President  of  our  Nation. 
History.  I  believe,  will  treat  him  most 
kindly  and  he  deserves  that  treatment.  I 
first  met  him  as  a  freshman  Member  of 
Congress,  when  he,  as  Vice  President,  in- 
vited me  and  my  wife  to  his  home.  It 
was  an  indication  of  the  type  of  hospi- 
tality he  was  always  famous  for,  and  that 
first  party  was  the  best  one  I  ever  at- 
tended in  Washington.  During  his  years 
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HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Wednesday.  March  21.  1973 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker.  We  are  truly 
blessed  by  the  inspiration  of  the  invo- 
cation prayer  offered  each  day  here  in 
the  Congress.  Our  State  of  New  Jersey, 
and  particularly  the  people  of  our  EighOi 
Congressional  District  of  New  Jersey,  are 
privileged  and  honored  to  commend  to 
you  today's  visiting  host  chaplain  for  the 
House,  the  Reverend  Jerry  D  Van  Der 
Veen.  M.A..  BX>..  S.T.M..  Th.D.,  DX>., 
minister  of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant, 
Reformed  Church  of  America,  Pater- 
son.  N.J.,  located  in  my  congressional 
district,  for  his  eloquent  and  inspira- 
tional contribution  to  our  deliberations 
this  day  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  our 
Nation. 

His  prayer  of  thanksgiving  and  inspir- 
ation which  was  received  with  deep  rev- 
erence and  appreciation  by  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  today 
Is  as  follows: 

Isaiah  40:  31.  "They  that  VHtit  upon  the 
Lord  shall  renew  their  sirenffth;  they  shall 
walk  and  not  faint." 

Almighty,  Eternal  God,  we  humbly  bow 
before  Thee  and  with  thankful  hearts  ac- 
knowledge that  Thou  art  the  Source  of  all 
our  blessings,  even  life  Itself. 

We  thank  Thee  for  our  health  and 
strength. 

May  we  realize  that  Thou  art  always  with 
us,  every  moment  of  the  day. 

We  pray  for  Thy  blessing  upon  our  cotm- 
try,  the  land  that  we  love. 

Bless  the  President,  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Be  with  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  Give 
bim  wisdom,  guidance  and  strength  to  fulfill 
his  calling. 

We  ask  for  every  Congressman  here  present 
today  that  Thou  wilt  direct  their  decisions 
for  the  benefit  of  all  our  people. 

We  commend  our  nation  vrtth  all  its  prob- 
lems and  difficulties  unto  Thy  Sovereign 
Care. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

The  quality  and  richness  of  Dr.  Van 
Der  Veen's  presentation  today  Is  grate- 
fully acknowledged.  He  has  inspired  us 
by  his  prayer  as  well  as  his  good  example. 
We  want  to  share  with  him.  his  wife 
Grace,  and  all  of  his  family  the  great 
pride  we  have  in  his  distinguished  and 
dedicated  lifetime  of  outstanding  service 
and  contribution  to  the  religious,  cultural 
and  spiritual  enrichment  of  our  com- 
munity. State,  and  Nation.  His  long  llrt 
of  exemplary  achievements  in  service  to 
God  and  his  congregation  span  the  needs 
and  concerns  of  all  of  our  people — young 
and  adults  alike — Shaving  attained  the 
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highest  regard  and  esteem  of  ill  of  us 
who  have  the  good  fortune  to  know  him 
through  all  of  his  good  works  as  a 
leading  citizen  and  respected  member  of 
the  clergy  in  the  cities  of  Pateason  and 
Hawthorne  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
He  has  served  in  the  vanguard  of  our 
community  as  adviser  and  counselor  in 
the  fields  of  education,  senior  |  citizens 
programing,  community  planning  and 
development,  health,  youth  rejcreation 
and  character  building,  and  many  other 
charitable  and  civic  endeavors,    j 

Mr.  Spesiker,  we  do  indeed  salute  Rev. 
Dr.  Jerry  D.  Van  Der  Veen  [for  his 
djrnamlc  and  energetic  career  in  the 
cause  of  goodwill  and  understanding 
among  all  men,  and  I  know  that  you  and 
our  colleagues  will  join  with  ma  now  in 
expressing  our  deep  appreciatioi ,  to  him 
for  leading  us  in  prayer  here  tod  ay. 


1973  FAMILY  PLANNING  i 
LEGISLATION 


SEE  VICE 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  dii  PONT 

OF   DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA  nVES 

Wednesday,  March  21,  19 '3 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  du  'ing  the 
second  session  of  the  92d  Congiess,  the 
task  force  on  population  growth  and 
ecology  of  the  Republican  Eesearch 
Committee  conducted  hearings  ta  assess 
the  Federal  programs  in  popula;ion  re- 
search and  family  planning  servii  !es.  The 
task  force  was  activated  in  the  spring 
of  1972  in  response  to  a  growing  need 
for  an  assessment  of  the  Fedenil  Gov- 
ernment's role  in  the  delivery  ol  family 
planning  services  and  in  the  ield  of 
population  research.  In  his  1969  message 
to  Congress  on  population,  President 
Nixon  declared  the  provision  of  subsid- 
ized family  planning  services  am  I  accel- 
erated research  in  population  a  nation- 
al priority. 

That  same  year,  an  earlier  tark  force 
on  population  headed  by  the  Honorable 
George  Bush,  issued  a  report  of  its  find- 
ings and  called  for  Increased  leadership 
at  the  Federal  level  in  the  support  and 
development  of  universally  a/ailable 
family  planning  services  and  increased 
contraceptive  research.  The  Congress 
responded  by  passing  the  Family  Plan- 
ning Services  and  Population  Research 
Act  of  1970.  The  programs  created  by 
this  legislation  were  well  underway,  and 
the  task  force  believed  that  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  programs*  progress  was  vital. 
Thus,  I  was  particularly  hone  red  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  this  new  nquiry. 
Also  serving  were  my  distinguisl  ed  col- 
leagues Marvin  L.  Esch,  of  Michigan, 
Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.,  of  New  Yorlq  Rich- 
ard W.  Mallary,  of  Vermont,  arid  Paul 
N.  McCloskey.  of  California. 

Our  Investigations  of  Federal  lupport 
of  this  most  important  field  wee  both 
enlightening  and.  I  believe,  definitive. 
The  task  force  conducted  4  days  qf  hear- 
ings in  Washington,  where  wd  heard 
valuable  testimony  from  outstanding  ex- 
perts in  the  fields  of  demography  repro- 
ductive biology,  social  science,  medicine, 
and  family  planning  services  delivery. 
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We  heard  extensive  testimony  from 
members  of  the  administration  concern- 
ing the  organization  of  and  support  for 
the  national  program.  In  order  to  assess 
how  Federal  efforts  could  be  strength- 
ened to  make  the  job  of  services  delivery 
most  effective  at  the  local  level,  the  task 
force  also  had  field  hearings  in  Wil- 
mington, Del. 

The  report  of  the  task  force  was  Issued 
in  August,  and  a  summary  of  the  report 
was  published  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  118,  part  25,  pages  3381- 
13,  with  our  14  recommendations  for  im- 
proving the  program.  The  evidence  pre- 
sented by  the  witnesses  led  to  three 
major  conclusions.  First,  while  the  Pres- 
ident had  pledged  to  provide  family 
planning  services  by  1974  to  all  women 
desiring  such  services  but  who  for  eco- 
nomic reasons  do  not  have  access  to 
them,  we  are  a  long  way  from  achieving 
that  objective.  Second,  scientific  knowl- 
edge concerning  human  reproduction 
and  our  present  contraceptive  technol- 
ogy are  not  sufficient  to  enable  all  people 
to  adequately  plan  their  families.  Third, 
there  is  very  little  understanding  of  pop- 
ulation dynamics  or  knowledge  of  the 
motivational  factors  relating  to  child- 
bearing. 

The  Federal  Government  has  taken 
important  steps  toward  the  solution  of 
these  problems;  but  at  the  same  time, 
continuing  increases  in  our  population 
have  intensified  the  whole  spectnma  of 
health,  environmental,  economic  and  so- 
cial problems  in  our  country.  The  slow- 
ing of  population  growth  rates  wiU  not 
be  a  panacea  for  all  of  these  problems. 
However,  we  must  conclude  that  the  re- 
duction or  elimination  of  excess,  un- 
wanted fertility — through  improved  re- 
search efforts,  the  development  of  new 
technology,  and  Increased  availability  of 
family  planning  services — would  con- 
tribute significantly  to  the  solution  of 
some  of  our  problems  and  to  the  allevi- 
ation of  others.  I  firmly  believe  that  all 
people,  given  the  knowledge  and  the 
means  to  exercise  freedom  of  choice  with 
respect  to  their  own  fertility,  will  choose 
to  act  in  a  manner  benefiting  their  own 
health  and  well-being  and  that  of  their 
families. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
implements  the  primary  recommenda- 
tions of  the  task  force — renewal  of  the 
funding  and  program  authorities  of  the 
Family  Planning  Services  and  Popula- 
tion Research  Act  of  1970,  which  expires 
June  30  of  this  year;  expansion  of  bio- 
medical and  social  research  in  human 
reproduction;  and  improvement  in  the 
overall  administration  of  both  these  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  1975,  approximately 
46.9  million  women  will  be  of  childbear- 
ing  age.  These  women,  and  as  many  men, 
will  want  and  need  better  methods  to 
control  their  fertility.  We  know  that  in- 
voluntary childbearing  is  damaging  to 
both  families  and  children  in  terms  of 
health  and  socioeconomic  conditions. 
The  incidence  of  prematurity,  infant  and 
maternal  deaths,  birth  defects,  and  men- 
tal retardation  can  be  significantly  re- 
duced by  the  use  of  effective  methods  of 
family  planning.  Unwanted  births  can 
cause  a  family  to  cease  to  be  self-sup- 
porting, and  the  continued  incidence  of 
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imwanted  fertility  can  trap  a  family  in 
poverty  and  dependency. 

Families  of  all  income  levels  have  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  avoid  unwanted  fer- 
tility. This  is  evidenced  by  national 
studies  and  by  the  known  rate  of  1  mil- 
lion legal  and  illegal  abortions  performed 
annually.  Omx  society  has  created, 
through  education  and  technology,  a  de- 
sire for  smaller  families.  Yet  we  have 
failed  to  produce  the  birth  planning 
agent  by  which  such  aspirations  may  be 
satisfied,  and  American  women  must 
continue  to  bear  the  burden  of  making 
amends  for  contraceptive  failures.  Simi- 
larly, we  have  not  developed  the  means 
by  which  American  men  and  women  may 
overcome  infertility  problems.  Our  Na- 
tion has  failed  to  mobilize  the  resources 
necessary  to  help  people  exercise  one  of 
their  most  basic  human  rights — the  right 
to  bear  and  beget  truly  wanted  children. 

The  Federal  Government  has  been 
supporting  population  research  and  fam- 
ily planning  services  for  only  a  short 
period  of  time.  One  of  the  major  accom- 
plishments of  President  Nixon's  admin- 
istration has  been  the  launching  of  a 
national  program  to  provide  family  serv- 
ices to  women  who  for  economic  reasons 
do  not  have  access  to  such  services. 

President  Nixon  was  the  first  President 
to  address  the  Nation  specifically  on 
these  issues  in  his  July  18.  1969.  message 
to  the  Congress.  He  proposed  that  in 
addition  to  the  creation  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Population  Growth  and  the 
American  Future,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  be  given 
the  means  to  carry  out  increased  re- 
search in  contraceptive  development  and 
the  sociology  of  population  growth.  He 
called  for  increased  training  of  people  to 
work  in  the  population  research  and  fam- 
ily planning  services  fields.  He  also  stated 
that  the  federally  aided  family  planning 
services  efforts  should  be  greatly  ex- 
panded and  directed  to  the  6.6  million 
medically  indigent  women  who  are  esti- 
mated by  HEW  to  be  In  need  of  sub- 
sidized family  planning  services. 

The  following  year,  the  Congress 
passed  the  Family  Planning  Services  and 
Population  Research  Act  of  1970 — Pub- 
lic Law  91-572— to  implement  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  program.  This  act  pro- 
vided $382  million  for  fiscal  years  1971- 
73  to  e.xpand  the  population-related  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Government.  To 
strengthen  the  direction  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  program,  the  HEW  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Population  Af- 
fairs was  given  line  authority,  through 
the  HEW  OfQce  of  Population  Affairs, 
for  both  the  Health  Services  and  Men- 
tal Health  Administration— HSMHA— 
family  planning  services  program,  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health— NIH— 
population  research  program,  the  HEW 
population  education  program,  and  the 
Food  and  Drug  Admini-.tration- FDA- 
contraceptive  testing  program. 

The  administrators  of  the  services  and 
research  programs,  therefore,  havs  dual 
line  responsibilities — one  to  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  and  one  either  to  the 
NTH  Dirf-ctor  or  to  the  HSMHA  Direc- 
ter.  This  new  authority  was  to  be  exer- 
cised through  the  appointments  of  an 
Assistant  Administrator  of  HSMHA  for 
Family  Planning  Services  and  an  As- 
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sistant  Director  of  NIH  for  Population 
Research,  both  of  whom  would  serve  as 
special  assistants  to  the  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary.  However,  to  date  neither 
of  these  appointments  has  been  made 
nor  has  adequate  staff  for  the  Office  of 
Population  Affairs  been  hired  to  enable 
the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  to  carry 
out  the  duties  mandated  by  the  legisla- 
tion, "nils  creates  a  less  than  clear  ad- 
ministrative organization,  poor  program 
stability,  and  inadequate  coordination 
and  liaison. 

The  act  passed  by  the  Congress  au- 
thorized special  project  grants  for  fam- 
ily planning  services.  This  program  is 
administered  by  the  National  Center  for 
Family  Planning  Services  of  HSMHA. 
The  latest  HEW  reports  indicate  that  by 
1973,  when  this  act  expires,  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  6.6  million  women 
in  need  of  subsidized  family  planning 
services  will  be  receiving  services. 

Although  I  commend  HEW  on  the 
progress  that  has  been  made,  I  must 
point  out  that  funding  levels  have  not 
kept  up  with  projections  and  service 
levels  have  lagged  accordingly.  I  believe, 
therefore,  that  this  program  must  be 
renewed  and  that  the  special  project 
grant  authority  must  be  continued  in 
order  to  reach  the  President's  goal  of 
services  to  all  women  in  need  of  them. 
Without  renewal  and  expansion  of  the 
project  grant  program,  the  rest  of  the 
women  in  need  of  services  may  never  be 
reached  and  those  presently  receiving 
services  through  this  program  will  no 
longer  have  access  to  family  planning 
health  care.  We  cannot  condemn  these 
women  to  the  suffering  and  poverty  as- 
sociated with  unwanted  fertility. 

Although  funds  continue  to  be  neces- 
sary to  support  the  effort  to  reach  the 
millions  of  women  who  are  still  in  need 
of  subsidized  services,  the  development 
of  a  range  of  inexpensive,  easily  ad- 
ministered, medically  safe  contraceptives 
would  greatly  increase  the  effectiveness 
and  efBciency  of  family  planning  services 
programs.  The  Family  Planning  and 
Population  Research  Act  of  1970  author- 
ized funds  for  an  expanded  Federal  pop- 
ulation research  program.  This  program 
is  administered  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Child  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment—NICHD— through  its  Center  for 
Population  Research — CPR — pnd  en- 
compasses both  biological  and  social  sci- 
ence research  regarding  human  repro- 
duction. 

Population  research  in  the  biological 
sciences  is  focused  on  the  basic  processes 
of  human  reproduction  and  ongoing 
evaluation  of  present  methods  of  fer- 
tility regulation.  Its  goal  is  the  develop- 
ment of  new  and  improved  methods  of 
dealing  with  problems  of  birth  planning 
and  Infertility.  It  has  been  16  years  since 
the  last  major  contraceptive  develop- 
ment occurred.  Even  if  there  were  a  new 
major  development  today,  there  would 
probably  be  considerable  lagtime  before 
the  method  could  be  made  generally 
available  to  the  public.  In  the  meantime, 
by  1982  the  population  of  the  world  will 
have  increased  from  3.6  billion  to  an  esti- 
mated 4.6  billion. 

Until  very  recently,  all  of  the  research 
and  developments  in  this  field  were  sup- 
ported by  private  foundations  and  drug 
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companies.  The  private  philanthropic 
foundations  are  imable  to  increase  their 
present  level  of  support,  which  Is  cur- 
rently estimated  at  $25  million  annual- 
ly. The  efforts  of  the  pharmaceutical 
companies,  estimated  at  a  cost  of  $15 
million  annually,  are  not  being  greatly 
expanded.  There  are  a  high  number  of 
risks  for  industry  compared  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  investments  and  possible  profits 
involved.  The  incentive  for  proprietary 
companies  to  invest  in  new  contraceptive 
research  is  lacking  especially  when  the 
ultimate  goal  is  the  development  of  an 
inexpensive,  long-lasting  method.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Federal  Government  must 
provide  the  major  portion  of  the  funds 
and  resources  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  breakthrough  in  technology 
and  for  expanding  scientific  knowledge 
concerning  population  dynamics. 

The  creation  of  the  Center  for  Popula- 
tion Research  in  1968  was  an  important 
beginning  In  the  Government's  work  in 
this  field;  however,  it  is  increasingly  ap- 
parent that  the  demands  of  the  field 
have  outgrown  the  institutional  frame- 
work to  the  point  that  the  structure  has 
become  ineffective  and  inefficient. 

My  major  proposals  for  improving  and 
strengthening  these  programs  are  the 
creation  of  a  new  and  separate  Popula- 
tion Sciences  Research  Institute  and  the 
establishment  of  a  new  agency  within 
HEW  that  would  combine  both  popula- 
tion sciences  research  and  family  plan- 
ning services.  Both  of  these  national  pro- 
grams would  be  under  the  direct  adminis- 
trative supervision  of  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Population  Affairs,  who  would 
also  be  responsible  for  all  family  plan- 
ning services  and  population  research 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

While  I  believe  that  administrative  re- 
organization is  not  a  panacea,  it  is  clear 
that  some  measures  must  be  instituted  to 
insure  adequate  growth  and  development 
of  these  programs  If  we  are  to  meet  our 
national  health  goals.  We  are  now  well 
on  our  way  toward  meeting  the  goal  of 
provision  of  services  to  all  women  in 
need.  It  is  imperative  that  this  demon- 
strably successful  and  cost-effective  pro- 
gram be  continued. 

The  funding  authorizations  contained 
in  this  bill  are  based  primarily  on  HEW's 
5-year  plan  for  carrying  out  the  mandate 
of  the  law.  I  have  found  the  estimates 
contained  in  the  HEW  plan  to  be  both 
realistic  and  responsible.  I  believe  that 
all  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  are  deeply  concerned  about  fiscal 
controls  and  the  enormity  of  Govern- 
ment expenditures.  Yet,  I  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  this  body  to  the  fact  that 
the  total  cost  of  delivering  comprehen- 
sive family  planning  services  to  those  In 
need  is  approximately  $60  to  $66  per  pa- 
tient per  year.  This  cost  includes  basic 
g3Tiecologlcal  examinations,  pap  tests. 
VD  screening,  and  other  related  preven- 
tive health  care. 

It  is  evident  that  such  a  program  pro- 
duces enormous  cost  savings  for  Indi- 
viduals and  for  Government,  due  to 
births  averted  as  a  result  of  provision  of 
services.  And  because  such  programs 
must  continue  to  be  both  comprehensive 
and  volimtary,  I  believe  it  to  be  essential 
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that  the  development,  financing,  and 
monitoring  of  these  programs  come  from 
the  Federal  Government  in  order  to  in- 
sure preservation  of  present  national 
standards  for  quality  of  care. 

The  Congress  must  continue  to  sup- 
port and  encourage  Federal  leadership 
in  this  vital  field  while  encouraging  pri- 
vate organizations  and  industry  to  con- 
tinue and  further  their  work  in  a 
strengthened  partnership  effort  with  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today  rep- 
resents a  pledge  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  continue  together  our 
joint  congressional  effort  on  their  behalf 
to  see  that  they  have  the  opportunity  to 
freely  determine  their  own  family  size. 
We  must  promise  to  carry  the  campaign 
for  services  and  research  until  we  believe 
that  job  is  done. 


PRISONERS  OF  WAR 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTBCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  21,  1973 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an 
article  by  Ms.  Lucy  Albright,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  "Lucy's  Letter"  column  of 
the  Glasgow,  Ky.,  Republican  for  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1973. 

Upon  the  recent  release  of  our  ijrls- 
oners  of  war,  surely  every  American  ex- 
perienced a  great  sense  of  relief  and  a 
feeling  of  overwhelming  joy  for  those 
families,  who,  after  being  torn  asunder 
by  tragic  events  of  the  past,  were  re- 
united to  function  normally  again. 

I  believe  that  Ms.  Albright  has  cap- 
tured the  inner  thoughts  of  each  Ameri- 
can who  watched  as  those  first  returning 
prisoners  set  foot  upon  native  soil. 
Rarely  does  one  find  so  eloquent  an  ex- 
pression of  such  intense  emotion. 

The  Lucy's  letter  follows: 

LtrCY'S   IXTTER 

(By  Lucy  Albright) 

Real  l!f  3  drama  holds  one  with  an  Intensity 
of  emotions  that  no  drama  of  the  theater  can 
even  begin  to  touch.  And  as  television 
brought  us  the  return  of  Prisoners  of  Wat 
back  to  their  homeland,  and  Into  the  tearful, 
joyful  warm  embrace  of  their  families,  we 
were  deeply  stirred  and  I  cried  with  joy  for 
them,  as  I  am  confident  teeming  thousands 
of  others  did.  Though  we  cannot  begin  to 
realize  the  emotions  Involved  among  those 
connected  with  the  homecomings,  still  it 
seemed  our  inward  feelings  were  all  tied  up 
with  love,  compassion,  home,  family,  thank- 
fulness, country,  hallelujahs  and  above  all, 
God. 

The  month  of  February,  the  shortest  of  the 
twelve,  now  adds  Its  greatest  event  into  Its 
annals  of  historical  prominence,  for  it  was 
in  February  '73  after  many  long  months  and 
years,  even  to  more  than  seven  when  these 
American  soldiers  had  been  held  In  captivity 
as  Prisoners  of  War.  were  at  long  last  being 
brought  home.  And  wUl  Valentines  Day,  ever 
have  a  greater  significance  for  which  to  be 
remembered  than  the  day  when  the  first 
POWs  touched  the  good  earth  of  their  home- 
land again,  and  when  the  hearts  of  the 
people  overturned  with  JubUatlon?  A  Red- 
Letter  Day  In  the  history  of  this  country. 
Who  said  American  hearts  had  grown  cold 
and  selfish?  This  proved  to  be  a  fallacy,  In 
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consideration  of  the  all-out  madlfestatlons 
oX  gcxxi  will  and  offers  of  help  frc  m 
to   give   these   returning  couragepus 
sons  a  wonderful  homecoming. 

During  the  years  of  captivity. 
have  been  thoee  who  endeavored 
impression  to  the  public  that 
dlers    in    Indo-Chlna    had    t 
America   and    Its   way   of   life 
watched  these  fine  looking  soldier  i 
the  planes,  and  as  spokesmen  gavs 
to   the    American    people,    this   r 
faded  Into  thin  air,  as  words  of 
ness  and  praise  to  God  and  their 
uppermost   In  their  words.   And 
was  at  Its  finest  as  they  said  thej 
they  could  serve  their  country, 
tudes.  their  courage,  their  faith 
some    remarked    was    kept    alive 
thoughts  on  Jesus  reflect  an  e 
tegrlty  which  was  found  In  the 
and  pioneer  fathers  of  this  great 
should  be  as  a  shining  example 

After  the  traumatic  experiences 
soldiers  who  were  In  combat,  and 
experiences  of  some,  who  were 
may  never  be  exactly  the  same,  a 
America   will    never   be   the   i 
spite  of  the  pain  and  anguish  of 
may  have   greater  appreciation 
regard  for  our  country  which 
travail  and  endured  through 
If  any  on  the  homefront  have  s 
as  to  berate  and  bemean  America 
of  life,  surely  they  will  be 
out  of  this  attitude  of  disdain  bj 
of  Col.  Rlsner,  who  was  a 
who  said.  "I  want  to  tell  you 
To  us.  this  Is  truly  the  land  oi 
honey,  the  land  of  the  free,  and  t: 
the  brave."  It  seems  the  Lord  pu ; 
torch  of  Hope  in  each  of  us.     "  ' 
dispel  fear,   and  gives  us  coura^ 
tlence  and  faith  and  endurance 
great  stress,  which  helps  to 
for  which  we  may  praise  His 
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DECALOGUE  SOCIETY  AWARD  OP 
MERIT  CONFERRED  ON  CON- 
GRESSMAN SIDNEY  YATES 

HON.  FRANK  ANNU^  ZIO 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEI  TATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  21.  1973 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speak«  r,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  (f  my  col- 
leagues an  address  delivered!  by  Hon. 
Carl  B.  Sussman,  U.S.  maglstijate  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court  of  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois,  when  he  conferred  the 
annual  award  of  merit  of  the  Decalogue 
Society  of  Lawyers  on  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Illinois,  the  Honorable 
Sidney  R.  Yates. 

Congressman  Yates,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  House  Appropriations  C  ommittee, 
has  been  one  of  the  strong  leaders  In  the 
Congress,  having  successfully  led  the 
fight  on  many  occasions  for  reestablish- 
ment  of  priorities  In  our  budjetmaking 
process. 

The  38th  annual  merit  awird  dinner 
was  held  at  the  Palmer  House  on  March 
10,  and  Judge  Sussman  made  t  le  presen- 
tation not  only  in  his  capacity  as  a  mag- 
istrate of  the  U.S.  district  coui  t,  but  also 
as  a  past  president  of  the  Decalogue 
Society. 

The  progrsun  for  the  award  pinner  and 
the  remarks  of  Judge  Sussmanj,  follow 
AwAKo  Dinner 


The  Decalogue  Society  of 
Ita  annual  Merit  Award  to 


Lawyers  presents 
Honorfible  Sidney 
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R.  Yates,  Member  of  Congress,  the  Palmer 
House.  Saturday,  March  tenth,  nineteen 
hundred  seventy -three. 

Thirty-eighth  Annual  Award  Dinner  of  the 
Decalogue  Society  of  Lawyers,  program: 
Oscar  A.  Jordan,  Presiding,  and  Stephen  P. 
Patt,  Oeneral  Chairman. 

Posting  of  Colors,  VS.  Marine  Air  Corps 
Color  Guard. 

National  Anthem,  led  by  Theodore  P. 
Fields. 

Invocation,  Rabbi  WlUlam  B.  Gold,  and 
Congregation  Beth  Sholom  of  Rogers  Park. 

DINNER 

Introductions,  Stephen  P.  Patt. 

Welcome,  Oscar  A.  Jordan.  President,  the 
Decalogue  Society  of  Lawyers. 

Presentation  of  Award  of  Merit,  Judge  Carl 
B.  Sussman,  United  States  Magistrate,  United 
States  District  Co\irt. 

Response,  Honorable  Sidney  R.  Yates. 

Benediction. 

Address  DixrvERED  by  Carl  B.  Sttssman 

Congressman  Yates,  Distinguished  Guests, 
Mr.  Chairman,  Reverend  Clergy,  Friends  of 
the  Decalogue  Society:  The  growth  of  this 
Society  throughout  its  more  than  38  years  of 
service  to  the  community  and  to  the  Bench 
and  Bar  in  particular,  should  be  attributed 
to  many  factors.  Among  these  are  our  un- 
ceasing efforts  for  the  perseverance  of  the 
dignity  of  the  lofty  traditions  of  the  legal 
profession,  responsiveness  to  the  needs  of 
minorities  and  active  participation  in  press- 
ing conmiunal  problems. 

Our  steadily  Increasing  numerical  strength 
and  the  widespread  recognition  of  the  Deca- 
logue Society  as  an  Important  member  in 
the  family  of  American  Bar  Associations, 
attest  to  the  soundness  of  principles  that 
have  guided  and  inspired  us. 

The  stature  that  our  society  has  attained, 
the  prestige  which  It  enjoys,  has  been  made 
possible  throughout  cur  history  by  the  stand 
that  we  take  on  Important  issues  facing  the 
community,  and  Is  again  expressed  In  the 
choice  that  we  make  In  the  man  or  woman 
that  we  select  for  our  award. 

Each  year,  our  Society,  the  third  largest  bar 
association  In  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  the 
fourteenth  in  the  Nation,  recognize  and  ap- 
plaud such  outstanding  contribution  by  an 
Individual  to  the  American  or  World  com- 
munity by  conferring  upon  that  person  our 
Annual  Award  of  Merit.  By  this  action  we 
again  this  year,  as  In  former  years,  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  to  a  reiteration  of  our  prin- 
ciples and  our  credo,  by  paying  tribute  to  the 
achievements  of  a  beloved  and  a  great  Amer- 
ican, for  tonight  we  honor  not  only  a  man 
but  a  symbol. 

Our  formiUa  for  selecting  the  recipient  for 
this  award  is  self  evident.  To  qualify,  one 
must  have  made  a  significant  contribution  to 
American  life  and  to  humanity.  He  must  be 
creative  and  affirmative  in  his  dedication  to 
the  democratic  process.  He  must  have  vision 
and  courage  smd  a  strong  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  society.  He  must  be  loyal  to  bis  own 
people  In  order  to  be  a  better  American.  He 
must  be  imbued  with  the  Ideal  of  the  broth- 
erhood of  man  and  must  use  his  talents  and 
his  energy  In  the  service  of  all  mankind. 
Above  aU,  bis  life  must  be  such  as  to  Inspire 
others  to  emulation. 

Such  men  and  women  are  not  easy  to  find. 
But  this  year's  choice  was  inevitable  by  any 
standard. 

The  son  of  Immigrant  parents,  Sidney  R. 
Yates  was  bom  In  Chicago  and  was  educated 
in  Chicago  public  schools. 

He  gave  early  evidence  of  his  character  by 
working  at  odd  Jobs  to  further  his  education. 
At  the  same  time,  he  learned  his  Judaism 
and  its  Heritage,  and  the  true  meaning  of 
democracy  and  social  Justice,  from  his  par- 
ents and  family.  After  graduation  from 
Lakevlew  High  School,  he  enrolled  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  played  on  the  basketball 
team,  and  In  1931,  was  selected  for  the  AU 
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Big  Ten  basketball  honors.  Here  again  he  dis- 
played the  attributes  of  good  sportsmansh^ 
and  fair  play  toward  both  his  team  players 
and  opponents,  and  received  his  law  degree 
from  the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School. 
Recognizing  that  mankind  shares  the 
shame  for  the  unprecedented  decade  that  saw 
Incinerators  reduce  six  million  human  beings 
to  dust  and  ashes,  and  fearing  the  conse- 
quences for  America  of  Nazi  barbarism  and 
evU  people,  Yates  determined  to  serve  his 
country  In  World  War  n,  served  in  the  Navy 
and  was  released  from  active  duty  with  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant. 

Imbued  with  bis  ambitious  aim  and  phi- 
losophy to  do  much  more  with  his  life's 
work  than  most  people,  and  recognizing  his 
abUtty  and  talent,  his  party  selected  him  for 
high  public  office,  and  In  1948,  he  was  elected 
to  Congress  from  the  Ninth  Congressional 
District  of  lUlnols  and  was  reelected  ten 
times  thereafter. 

His  fight  for  social  Justice  and  equality  are 
Indelibly  written  for  all  time  in  the  perma- 
nent records  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  has  fought  hard  for  solutions  to  our 
social  ills,  and  was  a  champion  of  civil  rights 
long  before  these  words  became  fashionable. 
Because  of  his  respect  for  Justice,  he  took 
on  the  fight  single-handedly  against  great 
odds  and  vested  Interests,  to  restore  Admiral 
Hyman  Rlckover  to  his  rightful  place  In  the 
United  States  Navy.  He  succeeded  In  this 
task  to  right  this  wrong  and  America  ap- 
plauded Yates  for  his  courage  and  tenacity. 
Again  In  more  recent  years  he  has  been  heed- 
less of  personal  consequences — witness  the 
fact  that  he  led  the  successful  fight  In  the 
House  against  the  SJ3.T. 

In  1963,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
recognized  In  Yates  other  great  qualities— 
his  ability  to  work  in  the  diplomatic  field — 
to  help  the  world  In  Its  search  for  peace.  He 
was  appointed  by  President  Kennedy  as 
United  States  Representative  to  the  Trustee- 
ship Council  of  the  United  States  Mission  to 
the  United  Nations.  There,  his  work  won 
high  praise  from  his  countrymen,  and  in 
particular  from  his  two  dear  friends  and 
colleagues.  Governor  Adlal  Stevenson,  then 
the  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  and 
the  former  Senior  Senator  from  Illinois,  Sen- 
ator Paul  Douglas.  Yes,  tonight,  Yates  Joins 
the  roU  of  honor — a  select  group  of  men  and 
women  of  world  reknown,  former  recipients 
of  the  Decalogue  Award — Great  Americans 
who  have  toiled  with  Yates  to  make  America 
an  even  better  country — Governor  Adlal 
Stevenson,  Senator  Paul  Douglas,  P*rof.  Albert 
Einstein,  Dr.  Percy  L.  Julian,  Col.  Jacob  M. 
Arvey,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Bishop  Bernard 
SheU,  Rabbi  Stephen  Wise,  President  Harry 
Triunan,  and  with  us  tonight  Judge  Abraham 
Lincoln  Marovltz  and  Bamet  Hodes.  They 
and  all  other  former  recipients — catalogued 
and  recorded  In  our  program  at  your  places — 
have  appeared  on  this  platform  In  prior  years 
to  receive  our  thanks  and  appreciation,  for 
all  of  them  with  Yates  have  a  common 
bond — for  all  of  them — like  Yates,  exemplify 
the  truth  that  character — Is  the  prime  es- 
sential of  greatness. 

As  an  active  participant  In  many  of  the 
social  programs  enacted  under  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson,  Yates  has  made  it  a 
special  goal  to  aid  the  elderly  (our  senior 
citizens),  and  to  hear  the  cries  of  the  weak 
and  the  wronged  and  he  has  used  his  legisla- 
tive talent  to  lift  crushing  burdens  from  the 
brows  of  those  who  cannot  plead  for  them- 
selves. For  In  the  Congress,  he  Is  the  people's 
advocate,  and  his  contributions  have  been 
positive  and  numerous;  there — he  has  waged 
war  against  the  common  enemy — hvmger, 
disease  and  apathy.  There  he  has  helped 
relieve  human  suffering  by  devoting  his  en- 
ergies for  equal  opportunity  In  employment, 
housing  and  education.  There  he  has  en- 
couraged the  immigrant  and  the  oppressed 
from  other  lands  to  migrate  to  America,  the 
land  of  the  free,  and  make  a  new  beginning, 
And,  In  recent  months,  he  has  used  his  In- 
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fluence  to  help  Soviet  Jewry  in  Its  quest  for 
freedom  so  that  they  too  may  begin  a  new  Ufe 
in  the  land  of  Israel — and  since  his  election 
in  1948,  Inspired  by  the  bold  and  courageous 
leadership  of  President  Harry  Truman,  Yates 
has  labored  mightily  for  the  welfare  and 
security  of  this  small  but  great  democracy  In 
the  middle  east — the  State  of  Israel. 

A  member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee for  22  years,  he  also  serves  on  the  Trans- 
portation and  Interior  subcommittees.  In  this 
capacity,  Yates  continues  to  exercise  his  spe- 
cial skills,  talents  and  learnings  to  defend 
the  weak  and  to  enlighten  the  confused.  He 
has  played  a  major  role  In  protecting  and 
Improving  our  environment  and  ecology. 

He  Is  the  true  liberal  with  his  goals  and 
sights  high,  but  with  his  feet  on  the  ground. 
He  has  vision  and  courage  in  abundance.  He 
Is  modest  and  humble. 

His  every  action  in  the  Congress  Is  positive 
proof  that  he  Is  conscious  of  the  universal 
truth — that  the  struggle  for  human  liberty 
is  ceaseless  and  exacting  and  that  only  In  a 
Jtist  world  wUl  all  peoples  find  Jiistlce  for 
themselves. 

So  this  day,  as  In  former  years,  we  bestow 
our  coveted  award  upon  a  citizen  for  distin- 
guished service  to  humanity,  believing  that 
our  award  serves  as  an  Inspiration  for  the 
common  good.  He  Is  eminently  qualified  for 
our  award.  He  has  grown  to  full  statiue,  but 
his  growth  continues.  His  work  for  humanity 
over  the  years  stands  out  like  a  beautiful 
tree,  that  bends  with  the  wind  and  time 
but  does  not  snap.  He  is  a  man  of  compas- 
sion and  concern.  He  Is  a  man  of  peace  and 
reconciliation.  By  honoring  him,  we  honor 
ourselves.  We  are  all  grateful  beneflclarles  of 
his  achievements,  and  we  are  his  respectful 
admirers.  He  is  dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of 
Justice.  We  owe  him  much  and  we  applaud 
him.  I  am  Indeed  privileged  to  be  the  instru- 
mentality through  whom  this  award  Is  con- 
ferred. 

Sid,  on  behalf  of  the  Decalogue  Society 
of  Lawyers,  of  which  you,  yourself  are  a 
distinguished  member.  I  am  proud  to  present 
to  you  the  1972  Annual  Award  of  Merit. 

Award  and  Presentation  Presented  by 
Carl  B.  Sussman  on  Behalf  of  thx 
Decalogue  Societt  of  Lawyers 

Award  of  Merit  for  the  year  1972  presented 
to  the  Honorable  Sidney  R.  Yates,  Member 
House  of  Representatives,  United  States 
Congress : 

For  his  forthright,  Imaginative  and  dy- 
namic leadership  and  courage  within  the 
government  of  the  United  States  in  the  un- 
ceasing struggle  for  progress  and  betterment 
for  aU  people; 

For  his  staunch  support  of  the  security 
and  well  being  of  the  State  of  Israel  as  a  free 
and  democratic  nation; 

For  his  devoted  efforts  to  fair  treatment 
and  equal  opportunity  in  education,  hotislng 
and  employment  to  all  segments  of  our 
society; 

For  his  roll  In  preserving,  protecting  and 
Improving  the  ecology  and  environment  in 
which  we  live. 

Chicago,  Illinois,  March  19, 1973. 

Take  this,  Congressman,  with  our  deep 
gratitude  and  carry  on  the  good  fight. 


DRUG  LEGISLATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  21,  1973 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  legisla- 
tion Introduced  today  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Prey)   who,  at  the 
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request  of  the  President,  Is  presenting 
to  the  House  the  Heroin  Trafficking  Act 
of  1973. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation,  I 
firmly  believe  that  tough,  mandatory 
penalties  for  those  who  engage  in  the 
trafficking  of  hard  drugs  is  a  necessary 
component  of  any  effective  program 
aimed  at  curbing  widespread  drug  abuse. 

We  have  learned  over  the  past  few 
years  that  individuals  who  sell  hard 
drugs  have  now  moved  into  suburban 
neighborhoods,  high  schools  and  grade 
schools,  and  virtually  any  location  where 
a  potential  "market"  exists. 

In  my  judgment,  persons  who  make  it 
a  profession  to  sell  these  drugs  are 
among  society's  most  hardened  crimi- 
nals, and  a  strong,  comprehensive  policy 
to  deal  with  them  by  appropriate  legal 
means  must  represent  a  positive  step 
forward  in  the  effort  to  protect  society 
from  those  who  cannot  obey  the  law. 

The  legislation  being  introduced  today 
goes  further  than  mandating  the  Impo- 
sition of  tough  penalties.  The  legislation 
being  placed  before  Congress  today  would 
also  place  new  restrictions  of  the  condi- 
tions which  could  permit  a  drug  pusher 
to  be  freed  on  pretrial  release.  The  need 
for  speedy  trials  Is  acute  in  this  area. 

This  action  is  being  taken  in  response 
to  information  which  shows  that  in  a 
large  number  of  cases,  persons  charged 
with  narcotics  violations  are  being  set 
free  before  trial  only  to  continue  their 
criminal  actions  until  once  again  appre- 
hended by  law  enforcement  officers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Heroin  Trafficking 
Act  of  1973  represents  a  vital  step  in  the 
development  of  a  comprehensive  national 
pwllcy  aimed  at  strengthening  the  laws 
to  deal  with  those  who  sell  hard  drugs. 

Its  enactment  by  the  Congress  would 
signal  our  own  commitment  to  correct 
the  problem  of  drug  abuse,  and  to  correct 
the  problem  by  assuring  that  heroin 
trafficking  carries  criminal  penalties 
which  are  commensurate  with  the  gravity 
of  that  crime. 

I  urge  the  House  to  give  its  early  con- 
sideration to  this  bill,  in  order  to  bring 
the  full  force  of  the  law  upon  those  who 
violate  the  law  with  their  cruel  and  in- 
humane actions. 


CUBAN  REFUGEES  DENIED  U.S. 
ASYLUM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  21,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
cherished  American  freedom,  the  right 
of  political  asylum,  may  be  destined  to 
be  discarded  on  the  same  trash  heap 
Eis  so  many  other  rights  and  freedoms 
we  Americans  once  cherished.  Oppressed 
people  throughout  the  world  have  for 
generations  looked  toward  this  country 
for  sanctuary  when  tyranny  threatened 
them  in  their  native  lands.  Political  refu- 
gees who  seek  to  find  in  America  their 
last  hope  for  liberty  have  been  sold  out 
by  the  Department  of  State. 

The  most  recent  Incident  involves  two 
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Cuban  fishermen  who  seized  control  of 
their  fishing  vessel  March  8  in  an  effort 
to  flee  the  Communist  stranglehold  on 
their  country.  Their  taste  of  freedom  was 
short  lived,  however,  when  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  ordered 
them  deported  last  week.  The  INS  cited 
the  "spirit"  of  the  recent  antihijacklng 
agieement  between  the  United  States 
and  Cuba.  Apparently,  three  two  young 
men  are  to  be  sacrificed  as  a  "show  of 
good  faith"  to  Castro. 

More  than  half  a  million  of  their  anti- 
Communist  countrymen  have  sought  ref- 
uge in  the  United  States  since  Castro 
came  to  power  in  1959.  Small  boats  and 
makeshift  contrivances  have  been  used 
by  more  than  14,000  Cubans  to  make  the 
90 -mile  voyage  from  the  dictatorship. 
Not  one  Cuban  political  refugee  has  been 
refused  entry  into  the  United  States  or 
deported  until  now. 

This  dangerous  trend  toward  closing 
the  door  to  Cuban  asylum  actually  began 
last  year  when  a  similar  case  Involving 
the  commandeering  of  another  craft  by 
three  Cubans  seeking  escape  from  their 
island  prison  came  to  light.  These  men 
were  ordered  back  to  Cuba  because  of  a 
legal  technicality — they  lacked  the  prop- 
er Immigrant  visa.  When  a  person  is  flee- 
ing for  his  life,  he  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  take  time  to  make  the  necessary  bu- 
reaucratic documentation. 

No  Intelligent  person  would  condone 
terrorists  hijackings  of  aircraft  or  boats 
for  political  blackmail  or  other  extortion. 
And  it  WEis  hoped  that  the  antihijacklng 
agreement  with  Cuba  would  be  a  step 
toward  preventing  them.  This  agreement 
is  clear  in  its  protection  of  asylum  rights 
for  political  refugees.  It  should  be  noted 
that  this  document  is  not  a  treaty,  rati- 
fied in  accordance  with  the  constitution. 
Article  IV  of  the  February  15  accord 
states: 

The  party  Into  whose  territory  the  per- 
petrators of  the  acts  described  in  Article  I 
(hijacking  of  air  or  maritime  craft)  arrive 
may  take  Into  consideration  any  attenu- 
ating or  mitigating  circumstances  In  cases 
where  In  the  persons  responsible  for  said 
acts  find  themselves  persecuted  for  purely 
political  reasons,  or  In  actual  or  Imminent 
danger  of  death  and  without  any  other 
viable  means  of  abandoning  their  country, 
so  long  as  no  economic  extortion  or  physical 
injury  to  the  crews,  passengers  or  other 
persons  is  Involved  In  the  abduction. 

Fear  that  the  agreement  would  en- 
danger the  haven  Cuban  refugees  now 
find  In  the  United  States  was  expressed 
soon  after  the  annoimcement  of  the 
signing  by  Dr.  Manolo  Reyes,  well-known 
Cuban  exile.  Dr.  Reyes'  reservations  were 
well  founded.  In  the  February  20,  1973 
edition  of  Diarlo  Las  Amercas  he  writes : 

It  is  Important  that  Its  (the  antl-hljack- 
Ing  agreement)  points  be  clarified,  because 
the  treaty  Is  vague,  ambiguous  and  contra- 
dictory, and  represents  a  danger  to  Cuban 
refugees  fleeing  by  boat  across  the  Florida 
Straits.  Furthermore,  as  we  are  dealing  with 
a  Cuban  affair  which  Cuban  exiles  must 
consider  odious,  we  must  request  Congress- 
men and  Senators  that  respect  Cuban  In- 
terests to  look  Into  this  matter. 

The  actions  of  the  State  Department 
are  clear.  In  the  name  of  normalizing 
relations  with  the  Cuban  Communist 
dictatorship  and  in  abiding  by  the  so- 
called  spirit  of  the  antihijacklng  agree- 
ment, the  State  Department  Is  closing 
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the  doors  of  political  asylum  c  Cuban 
anti-Communists.  And  in  doin?  so,  our 
Government  has  signed  the  d  eath  no- 
tices for  thousands  of  remaining  Cubans 
imable  to  escape. 

I  insert  the  following  related  Jiewsclip- 
pings. 

[From  the  Houston  Tribune,  Fed.   8,   1973] 

Cubans  Face  Dkpobtatio^ 

(By   Jay  Mallln) 

Miami. — Three  unlikely 
man,  an  electrician  and  a  math 
are  the  center  of  a  controversy 
ing  on  relations  between  the 
and  Communist  Cuba. 

Since  Premier  Fidel  Castro  cami  i 
in  1959,  more  than  half  a  million 
munlst  Cubans  have  sought  re 
United  States.  More  than  14,000  h 
the  Straits  of  Florida  in  small 
makeshift  contrivances  in  order 
Castro  dictatorship. 

Not  one  Cuban  had  been  refused 
the  United  States.  Not  one  had 
deported  back  to  Cuba.  But  here  Ir 
Immigration  Department  hearing 
December  for  the  fisherman 
math  teacher  and  the  three  were 
eluded  and  deported  from  the 
to  Cuba." 

Why  was  this  action  taken? 
a  legal  technicality.  But  one 
mind    that    the    United    States 
through  the  good  offices  of  the 
bassy  in  Havana,  were  in  the  process 
tlatlng  a  hijacking  treaty.  The 
wants  Cuba  to  return  hijackers 
planes  to  fly  to  that  country.  Castdo, 
wants  the  United  States  to  returfi 
who  commandeer  planes  or  boats 
escape  Cuba. 

The  United  States,  in  the  past 
refused  to  return  Cubans  whom 
political  refugees  entitled  to  a  safi 
the  states. 

Alan  Becker,  attorney  for  the  thrte  Cubans 
states:     "Never    has    this    country    refused 
asylum   to   those  asking  for   it,   p  irtlcularly 
when  they  are  faced  with  physics  I  persecu^ 
tlon  if  sent  back.  I  hope  and  tru^  this  wilt' 
«ot  be  the  first  time." 

And  Becker  adds,  "I  don't  think 
States  should  succumb  to  Castro's 

The  fisherman  In  the  group, 
Alvarez,  had  hidden  two  friends 
boards    of    the    fishing    boat   on 
worked.  Also  on  board  were  the 
son  who  owned  the  vessel,  but 
know  there  were  two  stowaways. 

Once  the  vessel  was  at  sea,  the 
emerged  from  hiding  and  with  All 
control  of  the  boat.  One  of  them 
with  a  knife  and  a  pistol  that 

They  sailed  to  Key  West,  where 
picked  up  by  the  Coast  Guard.  The 
son  were  released  and  permitted  tc 
boat  back  to  Cuba. 

The  other  three  men,  however, 
receiving    the    routine    processln 
given  to  Cuban  refugees,  found 
In  Jail  In  the  town  of  Miami 
United  States  had  decided  to 
special  case.  The  hearing  was  held 
to  stay  in  Jail  tJmost  a  ' 
were  ordered  deported. 

The  reason  for  the  deportation 
a  flUnsy  one:  the  three  were  "not 
slon  of  a  valid,  unexpired 
reentry  permit,  border   crossing 
tlon   card   or  other  veUld  entry 
The  special  Inquiry  officer  did  no; 
the  fact  that  probably  thousands 
Cubans  have  come  to  this  country 
any  prop)er  documentation 

Nor  did  the  Immigration  Departinent  care 
to  consider  the  men's  assertion  that  If  they 
are  returned  to  Cuba  they  will  face  jail  and 
possibly  death.  Said  the  laqulT  officer, 
"There  Is  no  authority  In  exclusion  provl- 
Blons  of  the  statute  for  conslderitlon  of  a 
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claim  that  an  excluded  alien  will  be  subject 
to  persecution  if  returned  to  the  country 
from  where  he  came." 

The  three  men  are  now  free  on  bond.  Their 
case  has  been  appealed  to  Washington.  Will 
the  United  States  persist  In  punishing  three 
men  for  trying  to  flee  tjrranny? 

Lawyer  Becker  says:  "Hopefully  the  gov- 
ernment will  find  its  conscience.  The  govern- 
ment put  Itself  on  the  spot.  There  was  no 
treaty  and  there  was  no  need  to  sacrifice 
these  men  to  get  one." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  20,  1973] 

U.S.  Cites  Hijack  Pact  in  Barring  Two 
(By  Bernard  Owertzman) 

Citing  the  "spirit"  of  the  recent  Cuban- 
American  antlhljacklng  agreement,  the 
United  States  has  refused  to  grant  safe  haven 
to  two  Cuban  fishermen  who  had  briefly 
seized  control  at  sea  of  their  nine-man 
Cuban  fishing  boat. 

The  two  defectors  were  expected  to  repeat 
their  request  for  asylum  today,  however. 

The  fishermen,  while  being  transported 
back  to  Cuba.  Jumped  overboard  Sunday 
night  oH'  Key  West.  Fla..  and  were  reported 
by  Cuban  exile  groups  to  be  hiding  in 
Florida. 

A  State  Department  spokesman  said  yes- 
teday  that  although  last  month's  agreement 
with  Cuba  on  combating  hijacking  did  not 
seem  to  fit  this  case  exactly,  the  United 
States  decided  that  the  actions  of  the  fisher- 
men violated  the  "spirit"  of  the  agreement 
and  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  be 
granted  asylum  here. 

As  related  by  State  Department  officials, 
the  two  men,  Orlldlo  Hernandez  Perez  and 
Herlberto  Caridad  Perez  Martinez,  both  in 
their  20's,  took  control  of  the  boat,  the  Gayo 
Largo,  on  March  8.  and  at  plstolpolnt  locked 
the  captain  and  the  other  crew  members  In 
the  hold. 

They  tried  to  sail  the  boat  to  Mexico,  but 
lost  their  bearings  and  released  the  crew. 
Then  the  boat  ran  out  of  gas  and  the  Coast 
Guard  pulled  It  Into  Key  West. 

There  the  two  crewmen  asked  Immigra- 
tion authorities  to  be  allowed  to  stay,  but 
were  refused.  When  the  boat  sailed  for  Cuba 
they  Jumped  ship  rather  than  face  Cuban 
penalties  for  hijacking. 

Yesterday  the  antl-Castro  exile  group 
Executive  Committee  for  Liberation, 
headed  by  Tomas  Cruz,  said  the  group 
has  picked  up  the  two  defectors  and  was 
hiding  them  until  it  was  given  assur- 
ances that  they  would  not  be  returned  to 
Cuba.  (Cruz  told  newsmen  last  night  that 
the  two  would  voluntarily  surrender  to  U.S. 
Immigration  authorities  today  and  seek 
asylum,  UPI  reported.) 

Under  the  antlhljacklng  agreement  signed 
In  Washington  and  In  Havana  on  Feb.  15, 
the  two  countries  are  obliged  either  to  extra- 
dite or  to  seek  "severe  punishment"  In  their 
own  courts  of  any  hijackers  who  commit 
"acts  of  violence"  on  planes  or  boats  from 
one  country  to  the  other. 

The  agreement  allows  either  country  to 
consider  mitigating  circumstances  In  cases 
where  persons  charged  with  political  crimes 
ar«  "In  real  and  Imminent  danger  of  death 
without  a  viable  alternative  for  leaving  the 
country." 


THE  NAVY-GRUMMAN  AIRCRAPT 
CO.  CONTRACT 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  21,  1973 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Grum- 
man Aircraft  Co.,  already  In  deep  trou- 
ble with  the  Navy  over  the   P-14  jet 
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fighter  program,  has  also  encountered  at 
least  $52  million  and  possibly  much 
higher  contract  cost  increases  as  part  of 
its  Hawkeye  warning  aircraft  program. 
A  comparison  of  the  original  contract 
price  and  current  estimates  appears  to 
indicate  a  $161  million  increase,  but  the 
Navy  claims  that  it  is  not  a  real  increase. 
These  cost  increases  are  related  to  the 
research  and  development  of  the  plane 
and  the  purchase  of  the  first  11  aircraft. 
Apparently,  Grumman's  bad  perform- 
ance on  the  F-14  is  being  repeated  on 
the  Hawkeye  program. 

The  Navy's  most  recent  report  made 
available  to  Congress  concerning  the 
E-2C  indicates  that  the  cost  of  the  de- 
velopment contract  and  the  first  pro- 
curement contract  for  11  planes  has  in- 
creased a  total  of  $161  million.  While, 
apparently,  the  Navy  does  not  dispute 
the  $52  million  increase  in  development 
costs,  they  claim  that  at  least  part  of  the 
$109  million  in  the  procurement  con- 
tract is  the  result  of  the  addition  of  items 
of  support  and  is  not  really  a  cost  in- 
crease. As  a  result,  I  have  asked  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  to  conduct  a  spe- 
cial investigation  of  the  entire  E^2C  pro- 
gram to  determine  the  exact  cost  of  this 
contract. 

At  least  $28.8  million  of  cost  increases 
on  the  program  have  been  the  result  of 
the  Navy's  decision  to  pay  a  larger  part 
of  Grumman's  overhead  as  a  result  of 
the  company's  reduced  business  base.  I 
am  also  asking  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  investigate  whether  Grumman 
was  legitimately  entitled  to  increased 
overhead  payments. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  suspicious 
that  the  Navy  has  given  Grumman  an 
unwarranted  helping  hand  on  a  trouble- 
some contract  and  concerned  that  this 
so-called  increased  overhead  may  be  re- 
lated to  problems  on  the  F-14.  Specifi- 
cally, I  am  asking  the  GAO  to  determine 
whether  these  increased  overhead  pay- 
ments might  really  be  used  to  help  pay 
for  the  troubled  P-14. 

It  is  also  important  to  remember  that 
the  Navy's  estimate  of  the  cost  of  this 
program  has  more  than  doubled  since 
1967  from  $426  million  to  $873.8  million. 
According  to  the  book  entitled  "Program 
Acquisition  Costs  by  Weapons  Systems," 
prepared  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  De- 
fense Department,  19  Hawkeye  planes 
were  approved  in  fiscal  years  1972  and 
1973  and  the  Pentagon  is  requesting  an 
additional  nine  planes  in  this  year's 
budget.  It  is  not  clear  whether  additional 
planes  will  be  requested  or  not. 

According  to  the  GAO  the  causes  of 
this  spectacular  cost  overrun  have  been 
Navy  revisions  of  cost  estimates,  engi- 
neering changes,  schedule  delays,  the 
Navy's  assuming  a  larger  share  of  the 
contractor's  overhead,  and  inflation. 

In  addition,  the  Navy  in  its  test  of  the 
new  plane  has  also  encountered  29  major 
technical  deficiencies  in  the  aircraft,  but 
Grumman  Is  reportedly  working  to  cor- 
rect all  deficiencies. 

These  cost  overruns  are  the  first  indi- 
cation that  Grumman's  problems  are  not 
limited  to  the  F-14  but  rather  that  the 
company  is  having  difficulty  in  its  air- 
craft procurement  programs.  The  GAO 
should  completely  review  this  program 
to  make  sure  that  all  payments  to  Grum- 
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man  have  been  in  accordance  with  the 
contract  and  that  the  company  is  not  us- 
ing any  extra  money  to  pay  for  problems 
on  the  F-14. 


A  CRAM  COURSE  IN  AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT 


HON.  DONALD  D.  CLANCY 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  21,  1973 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
distinct  pleasure  to  announce  the  pres- 
ence in  Washington  this  week  of  58  fine 
high  school  seniors  from  Cincinnati. 

They  are  here,  participating  in  the 
second  annual  congressional  scholarship 
program  sponsored  by  Congressman 
William  J.  Keating  and  myself  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  Greater  Cincin- 
nati Chamber  of  Commerce.  While  they 
will  spend  a  few  hours  looking  at  the 
many  historical  attractions  of  this  Na- 
tion's Capital,  they  will  be  mainly  occu- 
pied in  listening  to  and  talking  with 
Government  officials  and  pereons  vitally 
concerned  with  American  Government. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  and  leaders  in 
this  House  have  taken  a  few  minutes  of 
their  valuable  time  to  meet  these  young 
people  and  I  thank  them  for  that  be- 
cause it  is  important  that  these  future 
citizens  learn  face-to-face  about  the  me- 
chanics and  personalities  of  their  Fed- 
eral Government.  Additionally,  these 
seniors  have  met  with  members  of  com- 
mittee staffs,  the  executive  and  judicial 
branches  of  Government,  and  the  special 
interests,  or  lobbyists,  so  that  they  might 
gain  a  more  comprehensive  education 
about  Government  operations. 

These  youths  were  not  selected  solely 
because  of  scholarship  or  popularity. 
Each  high  school  selected  a  senior  su:- 
cording  to  his  or  her  scholarship,  leader- 
ship, activities,  citizenship,  but  most  of 
all.  because  of  his  or  her  interest  in 
government. 

We  feel  that  they  are  above  average 
high  school  students  who  have  the  po- 
tential for  being  leading  citizens  in  the 
future.  They,  their  schools  and  their 
sponsors  from  the  Second  Congressional 
District  are: 
List  of  Schools,  Students,  and  Sponsors 

Aiken  High  School — Becky  Jones,  Greg 
Rooks,  Whiteway  Manufacturing;  Coleraln 
High — Maria  Jelen,  Student  Coimcll;  Elder 
High— Edward  Huber,  Gary  Jeffcott.  Elder 
Welfare  Association  and  Amity  Advertising; 
Pinneytown  High— Ellen  Roberta,  Parent 
Teachers  Association;  Greenhllls  High- 
Larry  Evans.  Keystone  Savings  and  Loan  As- 
sociation. 

William  Henry  Harrison  High— Vlnce  Dou- 
goud.  School  and  Clubs;  Hughes  High — Ter- 
rle  Anna  Smith,  Anthony  Bowden,  Kroger 
Company  and  Cincinnati  Retail  Merchants 
Association;  LaSalle  High — Thomas  Oster- 
day,  LaSalle  High  School;  McAuley  High— 
Jackl  Russell,  McAuley  Mother  and  Dad 
Club;  Mother  of  Mercy  Academy — Karyn 
Schlueter,  High  School  Parents  Association. 

Mount  Notre  Dame — Mary  Breen  Wood, 
School  and  Parent  Teachers  Association; 
Moimt  Healthy  High— Holly  Hlgglns,  Daniel 
J.  Schenke,  Parent  Teachers  Association  and 
American  Legion;  North  CoUege  HIU  High- 
Mark  DlscepoU,  Junior-Senior  Parent  Teach- 
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ers  Association,  North  College  HllI  Women's 
Republican  Club,  North  College  Hill  Republi- 
can Club  and  North  College  Hill  Democrat 
Club;  Oak  Hills  High — Gregory  Reece, 
Jacqueline  Eagan,  Oak  Hills  Klwanls  and 
Parent  Teachers  Association. 

Seton  High — Jennifer  Rlegler,  Mom  and 
Dad  Club;  Taft  Senior  High— Jackl  BUUngs. 
Greater  Cincinnati  Jaycees;  Taylor  High — 
Philip  J.  Slegel,  Three  Rivers  Jaycees;  West- 
ern HUls  High — Elaine  Perkins,  Theresa 
Rusyn,  West  wood  Cheviot  Klwanls  and  Price 
Hill  Klwanls,  and  Wyoming  High — Marcy 
Toney,  Parent  Teachers  Association. 

The  chaperones  are  Jim  Jurgens,  Bob  Wag- 
ner, Steve  Baker,  Joe  and  Sue  Suhre,  Major 
McNeil  and  John  Morley. 


ALLEN  M.  TROUT 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  21,  1973 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
Allen  M.  Trout  was  known  as  the  knife- 
swapping,  yam-spinning,  gourd-growing 
writer  in  residence  at  the  Louisville,  Ky., 
Courier-Journal  for  many  years. 
Through  his  daily  column  "Greetings," 
he  dispensed  tales  of  life  along  the  back- 
roads  of  Kentucky  which  often  served  as 
lessons  in  human  behavior. 

At  this  time,  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
sharing  with  my  colleagues  an  article  by 
that  esteemed  author,  the  late  Mr.  Trout, 
as  it  appeared  in  the  "Taylor's  Tales" 
column  of  the  Glasgow,  Ky.,  Republican 
for  February  22.  1973. 

The  story  of  Miss  Grace  Butte's  goose 
is  one  of  many  produced  during  Mr. 
Trout's  tenure  at  the  Courier.  Its  plot  is 
simple,  yet  its  lesson  remains  valuable 
to  us  all  in  our  ceaseless  effort  to  accom- 
modate change. 

The  article  follows: 

Taylor  Tales 
(By  Stanton  Taylor) 

Written  for  Wednesday  morning.  January 
1,  1964:  "The  sliver  anniversary  of  greetings 
Is  at  hand  today.  But  I  shall  not  invoke  the 
privilege  of  the  occasion  and  claim  sliver.  In- 
stead, I  shall  bide  my  time  to  March  12,  1971, 
when  upon  the  propitious  publication  of  my 
10.000th  column,  this  remarkable  newspaper 
has  promised  me  a  gold  cadlUac.  Oh,  I  have 
the  silver  at  hand.  But,  human  like,  I  prefer 
to  reach  for  the  gold  In  the  bush. 

"Yes,  It  was  25  years  ago  this  day — Jan- 
uary 1,  1939 — when  I  started  this  fearful 
forum  In  an  unguarded  moment  of  unwar- 
ranted optimism.  Pew,  Indeed,  are  news- 
papermen who  can  look  back  across  8,000 
dally  columns  and  nearly  4,000,000  words  In  a 
continuous  stream  of  what  Is  euphemistically 
called  consciousness. 

But  I  can.  and  It  numbs  me.  Things  have 
run  together  In  my  mind.  What  I  think  Is  10 
years  ago  turns  out  to  be  15.  I  will  think  of 
something  as  yesterday  and  It  Is  yesteryear. 
The  only  two  things  I  know  for  sure  are  that 
I  am  25  years  older,  but  I  am  not  25  years 
smarter.  I  seem  to  have  dropped  more  than  I 
picked  up.  When  baffling  things  enter  my 
mind  and  come  out  on  paper  the  essence  of 
simplicity.  It  Is  only  becaxise  I  have  lost  the 
power  to  take  the  problem  through  all  the 
correct  but  complicated  processes  of  solution. 

"A  remarkable  goose  at  Science  Hill  In 
Pulaski  county  was  hatched  out  In  the  spring 
of  1939.  This  goose,  owned  by  Miss  Grace 
Butte,  Is  as  old  as  this  column.  Mrs.  Sarah 
Jasper,  Science  HIU,  knowing  my  peculiar 
interest  In  the  aged  fowl,  kindly  keeps  me 
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abreast  of  the  bird's  slow  waddle  toward  the 
sunset.  In  her  last  report  Mrs.  Jasper  wrote: 

"  Back  In  October  Miss  Grace  had  a  big 
light  Installed  In  her  back  yard,  making 
night  as  bright  as  day.  For  the  first  few  nights 
the  old  goose  walked  the  yard,  fretting  and 
talking  to  herself.  But  she  finally  bad  to 
accept  new  things  as  new.  So  she  gave  up 
and  started  going  to  bed  at  night  as  usual.' 

Just  so  with  your  valiant  columnist,  I  was 
born  in  the  horse  and  buggy  era.  and  learned 
to  read  by  a  coal-oil  lamp.  In  1939,  I  could 
look  back  across  more  progress  than  had  oc- 
cured  In  a  thousand  years.  But  from  1939  to 
1964  have  occurred  the  miracles  of  electronic 
computation,  television,  human  exploration 
of  outer  space,  the  atomic  and  hydrogen 
bombs,  travel  faster  than  sound,  and  telstar." 

"Since  1939  have  occurred  World  War  II, 
the  Korean  Conflict,  the  ascendancy  of  col- 
ored races,  the  cohesion  of  Russia  and  the 
United  States  In  enlightened  self-interest, 
and  the  assassination  of  a  president  of  this 
republic  In  his  own  country  at  high  noon 
In  a  crowded  city. 

"It  Is  simply  too  much  for  an  ordinary  man 
to  assimilate.  Like  my  ancient  feathered  con- 
temporary In  Pulaski  county,  I  have  learned 
to  accept  new  things  as  new^  and  then  go  on 
to  bed  and  sleep." 


REMARKS  OF  DR.  LOWELL  BENNTON 
ON  PROBLEMS  WITH  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S PROPOSED  BUDGET 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  21,  1973 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  be- 
coming a  Member  of  this  body  10  weeks 
ago,  I  have  undertaken  the  practice  of 
holding  regular  town  meetings  in  my  dis- 
trict to  which  I  have  invited  local  com- 
munity members  to  express  their  feelings 
and  to  pose  questions  to  me  as  their  Con- 
gressman. 

Over  the  last  2  months  these  meetings 
have  dealt  largely  with  the  implications 
of  the  President's  fund  impoundments 
and  his  budget  projections  for  1974. 

In  f.ddition,  I  have  received  many 
letters — mounting  into  the  hundreds — 
protesting  the  abrupt,  insensitive  manner 
in  wliich  programs  which  Congress  has 
passed  to  redress  economic  and  social 
wrongs  and  inequities,  have  been  sum- 
marily killed  by  presidential  directive. 

A  letter  which  I  received  from  Dr. 
Lowell  L.  Bennion,  executive  director  of 
the  community  services  council,  Salt 
Lake  area,  shows  particular  understand- 
ing of  the  situation  confronting  us.  The 
questions  he  asks  are  very  basic  and  must 
be  answered  before  Congress  endorses  the 
President's  proposals. 

Dr.  Bennion  has  a  distinguished  back- 
ground in  both  religious  and  secular 
education  and  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected social  service  leaders  in  the  State 
of  Utah.  I  am  inserting  Dr.  Bennion's 
letter  in  the  Record  to  make  it  available 
for  all  Members  to  read : 

CoMMUNrrY     Services     Council, 
Salt  Lake  Area, 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  February  20,  1973. 
Hon.  Wayne  Owens, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Wayne:  Congratulations  on  your 
meeting  at  the  City  Chambers.  Tou  were 
candid,   sincere,   good-humored,   well   orga- 
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nlzed.  respectful,  even  patient.  I  wia  pleased 
to  be  there  and  to  sense  the  acciunulated 
effect  as  well  as  bear  Individual 

May  I  Just  add  my  own  Input  ver 
points  I  would  have  made  had  the 
remained. 

(1)  What  Is  the  alternative  to 
grams  the  President  has  cut,  e.g. 
head-start,  unemployment, 
Ing,  mental  health?  (We  have  held 
assumption  In  this  country  that  U 
the  economic  system  alone,  all  otier 
lems  will  be  solved.  "Hold  down  In^tlon 
all  else  wUl  be  ok."  The  truth  Is 
economic  system  has  created  or 
largely  to  social  problems  such  as 
ment  and  urban  slums.)  I  am  for 
prise,  having  lived  In  Europe,  but 
cent  who  cannot  compete  successfi^ly 
system,  need  alternatives  to  give 
nlty  and  a  meaningful  role. 

(2)  Revenue  sharing  has  limitations 

(a)  It  is  not  nearly  enough  to 
for  cutbaclcs  In  human  areas. 

(b)  A  transition  period  Is  needed. 

(c)  Local  politicians,  llie  the 
can  and  will  channel  this  money 
reduction,  police   force   and   are 
to  remove  the  causes  of  crime,  poverty 
tal  Illness. 

(3)  If  we  dont  become  generous 
to  prevent  social  Ills,  we  shall  nev  sr 
upper  hand.  The  more  we  cut  bacS 
programamlng,  the  more  we  are  prope 
only  with  symptoms. 

(4)  In  America,  we  glorify  material 
on  T.V..  In  movies.  In  advertising 
consciously  children,  youth,  and 
Inculcated  with  materialistic  goal! 
ues.  At  the  same  time,  the  unedufated 
poverlshed,  lower  socio-economic 
nled  the  means  of  reaching  these 
wonder  they  turn  to  drugs  and  crlr^e 
to  compensate. 

In  my  new  Job  in  the  Commutity 
ices  Council,  I  shall  be  looking  at  s<  clal 
lems  with  some  intensity  and  speplflcity 
we  get  any  Insights  into  the  local 
ni   pass   them   on  for   what   they 
worth. 

Be  assured  of  my  Interest  and 
your  efforts.  Let  me   know,   wheite 
assist. 

Sincerely. 

Lowell  L.  BennIon 

Executive  i  Hrector 


A  GREAT  DAY,  WITH  TllARS 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

or    ILIJNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTJATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  21,  1)73 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  month,  the  city  of  Chlcagc  lost  one 
of  its  biggest  boosters.  It  was  forced  to 
say  goodby  to  a  man  who  had  gi  ven  more 
of  himself  just  to  his  city,  thai  i  most  of 
us  are  capable  of  giving  at  all.  "5  'es,  when 
John  McNulty  passed  away,  Ch  cago  lost 
one  of  her  greatest  citizens.  I  l(|st  a  very 
dear  friend. 

Most  of  the  stones  of  this  bian  and 
his  good  works  will  probably  go  untold. 
But  then,  that  Is  the  way  he  wfuld  have 
liked  it. 

David  Condon,  award-winniite  sports- 
writer  for  the  Chicago  Tribim!,  has,  in 
my  opinion,  captured  the  true  spirit  of 
John  McNulty  in  a  recent  column.  Be 
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both  the  warmth  and  the  strength  of  the 
man,  I  would  like  to  insert  the  article  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  for  my  col- 
leagues' attention : 
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A  Gkxat  Dat,  With  Teabs 
(By  David  Condon) 
Los  Angelis,  March  16. — The  bad  luck  of 
the  draw  will  have  me  spending  St.  Patrick's 
Day  out  here,  where  an  Irishman  Is  in  uni- 
form on  March  17  if  he  wears  a  green  chili  on 
his  leather  motorcycle  Jacket.  It's  just  as 
well.  Tomorrow  really  isn't  going  to  seem  like 
St.  Patrick's  Day  in  the  County  of  Cook. 

No,  it  won't  seem  a  real  St.  Patrick's  Day 
in  Chicago.  Not  with  a  trio  of  the  regulars 
moved  on  to  that  great  big  patch  of  Ire- 
land "way  up  there  among  the  angels". 

Smiling  Irish  eyes  will  be  tinged  with  dew 
when  Ed  Moran  and  Pat  O'Malley  and  Joe 
Meegan  and  the  other  laddies  convene  in 
Lattner's  and  Tommy  O'Leary's  tomorrow  to 
warm  up  for  the  wearin'  o'  the  green  down 
State  Street. 

There  will  be  tears  aplenty  between  toasts 
to  the  good  saint.  The  tears  will  fall  as  the 
laddies  whisper  their  aves  for  Gabby  Hart- 
nett.  Steve  Lamb,  and  John  McNulty.  who 
will  be  marked  absent  this  St.  Pat's  Day  and 
forever  more. 

Maybe  someday  there'll  be  another  Gabby 
Hartnett.  Somewhere,  if  a  rare  mold  ia  re- 
discovered, there  could  be  another  Steve 
Lamb.  There  isn't  ever  going  to  be  another 
John  McNulty.  Not  in  Bridgeport,  Beverly,  or 
anywhere. 

I  have  many  plesisant  memories  of  Oabby 
Hartnett  and  Steve  Lamb.  I  cherish  a  treas- 
ure house  of  memories  about  John  McNulty, 
head  of  the  Board  of  Local  Improvements. 
When  it  came  to  charity.  John's  big  heart 
and  big  pocketbook  always  were  open. 

John  always  was  the  first  to  call  and  ask 
what  could  be  done  to  help  the  Special 
Olympics  for  the  Mentally  Retarded.  But  no 
publicity,  pletise. 

Weeks  before  his  death  only  a  few  days 
ago,  John  renewed  an  annual  ultimatum  to 
me:  "Put  me  down  for  50  top-priced  tickets 
to  the  All-star  football  game." 

Then  as  always,  John  McNulty  added: 
"You  got  any  charitable  projects  that  need 
some  help?"  Once  John  asked  that  when  I 
was  lunching  with  Oabby  Hartnett,  and 
Gabby  mentioned  his  pet  project — Father 
John  Smyth's  Maryville  Orphange  for  lads 
and  lassies.  John's  check  was  forthcoming, 
pronto. 

A  while  back  I  asked  Jotin  McNulty  what 
he  did  with  his  stack  of  All-Star  tickets. 
"Oh,  I  can  use  'em  in  business,"  said  John, 
"tho  often  I  forget  about  'em  and  they  t\irn 
up  in  some  suit  coat  about  two  months 
after  the  game." 

John  McNulty  was  generous.  He  was  loyal, 
to  his  friends,  neighborhood,  and  city.  Tho 
John  McNulty  must  have  learned  in  geog- 
raphy class  that  there  were  other  cities  be- 
sides Chicago,  he  never  really  believed  it. 

Most  of  all,  John  McNulty  was  proud.  We 
were  cutting  up  touches  In  one  of  his  down- 
town offices — either  the  Shangri-la  or  Frit- 
zel's  or  the  Celtic  Bar,  because  John  was  a 
man  at>out  town  as  well  as  a  man  about  the 
old  neighborhood — and  I  said:  "John,  you 
must  be  awfully  proud  of  all  the  money 
you've  made." 

"Kid,"  said  John  McNulty,  "I'm  more 
proud  of  the  money  I've  turned  down." 

In  a  time  that  now  seems  too  long  ago. 
The  Tribune's  late  golf  editor,  Charlie  Bart- 
lett,  told  me:  "I  Just  talked  to  John  Mc- 
Nulty. He's  with  his  brother,  Ed,  and  Jimmy 
Hart  and  Marty  Hogan  and  Joe  Woslk,  and 
none  of  'em  are  about  to  let  Chicago  lose 
that  golf  tovirnament  that  George  May  is 
quitting  at  Tam  O'Shanter. 

"If  they  can  clear  the  dates,  the  McNultys 
are  going  to  put  on  the  same  tournament 
at  their  Gleneagles  club." 

So  that's  how  it  happened  that  for  two 
years  the  fabulous  Chicago  Open,  won  both 
times  by  Ken  Venturl,  was  played  at  Glen- 
eagles, summer  home  of  the  Upside  Down 
Club  and  the  Hamburgs. 

Promoting  a  major  golf  tournament  Is  no 
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easy  Job.  Certainly  not  when  you  start  from 
scratch  a  few  weeks  before  post  time.  But 
no  one  ever  received  more  help  from  their 
friends  than  did  the  Bros.  McNulty,  Woslk. 
et  al. 

Every  policeman  in  Chicago  must  have 
volunteered  to  assist  with  parking  and  ush- 
ering. Every  badge  wearer  along  the  fairways 
and  greens  seemed  to  be  a  fireman.  Joiin 
Carmichaei,  Jim  Mullen,  Tom  Koxizmanoff, 
Jim  Kearns,  almost  every  writer  in  town 
churned  out  stories  on  the  McNulty  Glen- 
eagles tournament. 

Marty  Hogan  and  Tom  Havlland  and  Bill 
Lee  kept  the  WCFL  airways  flooded  with 
publicity.  Bud  Rodi,  now  gone,  comman- 
deered the  official  scorers. 

I  hate  to  feel  sad  on  a  St.  Patrick's  Day. 
But  John  McNulty  would  want  me  to  drop 
a  tear.  Not  for  him,  because  John  disliked 
personal  emotion.  But  John  McNulty  would 
want  us  Irish  to  cry  for  the  now  gone  Celtic 
Baw,  Prltzel's  and  Shangri-la,  where  so  many 
of  us  had  so  many  good  times.  WiU  the 
Shannon  Rovers  play  a  dirge  while  the  ban- 
shees shriek? 


DANIELSON  SAYS  BIG  CARS  CAUSE 
MANY  PROBLEMS 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  21,  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  our  colleagues  from  the 
Los  Angeles  area,  Congressman  George 
E.  Danielson,  appeared  before  the 
Transportation  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  today  to 
propose  a  imlque  addition  to  the  1973 
Highway  Act,  which  is  now  under  study. 
As  a  member  of  that  subcommittee,  I 
felt  that  this  proposal  to  study  the  rela- 
tionship of  car  size  to  many  of  our  cur- 
rent transportation,  pollution,  and  fuel 
resource  problems  deseires  to  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  all  of  the  Members. 

Therefore,  I  insert  Mr.  Danielson's 
testimony  In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Statement  of  Hon.   Oeobge  E.   Danielson, 

29th  Congressional  District,  California, 

Before  the  Transportation  STTBCOMMrrrEE, 

Committee  on  Public  Works,  VS.  House 

OF  Representatives 

My  purpose  In  testifying  here  today  Is  to 
urge  the  Committee  to  make  provision  in  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973  for  a  study 
of  the  relationship  of  car  size  to  many  of 
our  current  transportation,  pollution,  and 
fuel  resource  problems.  I  am  proposing  that 
language  be  Included  In  the  Highway  bill 
similar  to  that  embodied  in  H.J.  Res.  301 
which  I  have  Introduced. 

germaneness 

First,  I  woiUd  like  to  point  out  that  this 
proposed  study  would  not  be  out  of  place 
in  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973. 
Clearly,  it  relates  to  the  purposes  for  which 
Federal  Highway  funds  are  used.  Also,  I 
note,  that  the  Senate  version  of  this  legisla- 
tion, S.  502,  makes  provision  for  several 
studies,  including  a  "Highway  Litter  Study," 
a  "Study  of  Toll  Bridge  Authority,"  and  a 
number  of  other  studies  under  the  heading 
of  "Feasibility  Studies." 

The  study  I  propose  would  describe  and 
define  the  relationship  between  automobile 
size,  on  the  one  hand  and,  on  the  other,  the 
need  for  additional  highway  construction, 
the  frequency  of  highway  repairs,  the  lack 
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of  adequate  parking  in  urban  areas,  motor 
fuel  consimiptlon,  which  Is  directly  related 
to  our  critical  fuel  shortage,  and,  of  course. 
the  pollution  of  the  air.  The  need  for  such 
a  study  is  lugent,  and  I  do  not  use  tha 
term  "urgent"  lightly. 

There  is  a  significant  and  growing  body  of 
evidence  that  our  big  American  cars,  liecause 
of  their  size,  weight  and  power,  consume 
more  of  our  irreplaceable  petroleum  and 
mineral  resources  than  is  necessary,  take  up 
more  space  than  is  necessary,  and  are  more 
likely  to  get  into  an  accident  than  a  smaller 
car,  and  even  cause  more  pollution  than  Is 
necessary.  We  need  more  evidence  0:1  this 
subject.  As  we  continue  to  allocate  federally- 
oollected  revenues  to  highway  uses  we  should 
have  enough  hard  facts  on  the  subject  so 
that  we  can  make  soiind  judgments  as  to 
whether  we  are  using  o\ir  resoxirces  as  wisely 
as  possible,  or  whether  we  should  make 
changes  in  our  policies  with  respect  to  the 
size  of  motor  vehicles. 

THE  FUXL  SHOSTAGB 

The  fuel  shortage  has  passed  the  stage  of 
being  worrisome — it  Is  critical.  America's 
seed  for  fuel  has  outstripped  her  available 
resources  so  far  that  we  have  been  a  fuel- 
Importing  nation  since  1963.  America  Is 
literally,  "running  out  of  gas."  We  no  longer 
can  afford  automobiles  that  consume  gasoline 
at  the  rate  of  8  or  9  miles  to  the  gallon,  when 
It  is  reasonable  and  possible,  and  is  well 
within  the  state  of  the  art,  to  have  automo- 
biles which  will  give  us  20  or  25  miles  to  the 
gallon. 

For  example,  I  have  been  informed  that, 
based  upon  actual  data  as  to  gasoline  con- 
sumption during  1969,  1970,  and  1971,  and 
the  first  6  monttis  of  1972,  southern  CaU- 
fomians  will  consume  an  estimated  average 
of  400,000  barrels  of  automobile  fuel  per  day 
during  1973.  This  does  not  include  fuel  con- 
sumed for  other  non-automotive  purposes 
such  as  diesel  engines  in  trucics  and  buses, 
Aircraft,  locomotives,  the  generation  of  elec- 
tricity, Indtistrial  uses,  propane  or  anything 
else.  There  are  an  estimated  11  milUon  peo- 
ple in  this  region  of  California.  With  42  gal- 
ions  of  fuel  per  barrel,  this  means  that  we 
are  consuming  1  Yt  gallons  of  automotive  fuel 
every  day  for  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  Southern  California;  that  is,  for  EVERY- 
ONE, Including  infants  and  centenarians. 

Assuming  that  the  average  automobile  in 
that  area  consimies  1  gaUon  gasoline  for 
every  12.5  miles  traveled,  which  is  the  na- 
tional average,  then  we  can  figure  that  ail  of 
the  cars  of  Southern  California  will  travel  a 
total  of  210  million  miles  every  day,  and 
most  of  this  is  on  the  freeways  and  city 
streets. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  within  our  present 
engineering  capability  to  produce  and  use 
smaller  autoe  which  can  get  as  much  as  25 
miles  to  the  gaUon.  With  no  reduction  in 
total  miles  traveled,  this  would  result,  under 
the  figures  I  have  mentioned,  in  a  savings  of 
8,4400,000  gaUons,  or  200,000  barrels  of  motor 
fuel  per  day,  a  most  substantial  savings  of 
our  irreplaceable  natural  resources. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  has 
stated  that  an  increase  of  only  600  pounds 
in  car  weight  can  decrease  an  auto's  mUes- 
per  gallon  by  14  percent,  and  that  a  5,000 
pound  automobUe  consumes  100  percent 
more  gas  than  its  2,500  pound  counterpart. 
EPA  has  also  estimated  that  if  the  weight  of 
automobUes  were  limited  to  a  maximum  of 
2,600  pounds,  the  total  projected  gasoline 
consumption  for  the  yea.  1986  would  be 
reduced  to  the  level  which  is  now  estimated 
lOT  1976.  This  In  turn  would  reduce  crude 
ou  imports  by  2.1  million  barrels  per  day  In 
1986  and  would  reduce  our  projected  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  by  more  than  $2.3  bUlion 
annually  at  ctirrent  prices. 

The  nntomoblle  Industry  has  blamed  the 
decrea."!e  in  fuel  economy  of  our  cars  on 
emission  control-?.  The  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,   In   a  study  entitled  "Fuel 
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Economy  and  Emission  Control"  has  refuted 
this  charge  in  part  and  has  shown  tliat  loss 
of  fuel  economy  attributable  to  emission 
controls  is  only  about  7  percent.  The  major 
cause  of  the  increased  fuel  consumption,  ac- 
cording to  EPA,  is  Increased  weight.  For  ex- 
ample, the  1958  Chevrolet  Impala  weighed 
4.000  pounds  and  got  12.1  miles  to  the  gallon. 
A  comparable  1973  Chevrolet  Impala  welglis 
5,500  pounds,  and  gets  only  8.6  miles  to  the 
gallon. 

When  I  inquired  on  this  subject  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation  nearly  a  year 
ago.  Secretary  Volpe  responded  that — 

"If  it  can  be  assumed  that  small  cars  have 
the  same  travel  patterns  as  the  standard 
American  car,  then  the  difference  in  air  pol- 
lution becomes  a  function  of  the  difference 
in  fuel  consumption.  The  small  car  con- 
simies  considerably  less  fuel  because  of  its 
much  lower  weight.  There  is  probably  an 
added  advantage  in  that  fewer  of  them  have 
automatic  transmissions,  power  brakes, 
power  steering  and  air  conditioning.  I  am 
not  sure  to  what  extent  this  applies  to  the 
American  made  subcompacts." 

AIR    POLLUTION 

Tills  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  air  pol- 
lution. As  you  well  know.  Southern  California 
is  the  first  region  of  the  nation  to  be  con- 
fronted with  the  grim  prospect  of  trans- 
portation controls  being  imposed  in  order 
to  bring  the  level  of  air  pollution  in  line 
with  Federal  standards. 

ElPA  Administrator  Ruckelshaus  has  stated 
that  ".  .  .  if  all  available  measures  are  taken 
to  reduce  reactive  hydrocarbon  emissions 
from  individual  motor  velilcles  are  station- 
ary sources,  the  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ard for  photochemical  oxidants  wiU  still  be 
exceeded  in  the  (South  Coast  Air)  basin  ap- 
proximately 90  days  per  year  in  1977  .  .  . 
t>etween  the  months  of  May  and  Octol>er  .  . ." 
and  that  a  reduction  of  over  80  percent  in 
vehicle  miles  travelled  will  be  required  to 
achieve  compliance  with  1977  air  quality 
standards.  Right  now  this  is  Southern  Cali- 
fornia's problem,  but  it  will  not  be  too  long 
before  other  regions  of  the  nation  are  con- 
fronted with  this  disaster. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  up  to  75  per- 
cent of  vehicle  mUes  travelled  in  southern 
California  are  work-related;  obviously  ve- 
hicle miles  travelled  cannot  be  reduced  by  80 
percent  in  order  to  achieve  air  quality  stand- 
ards. The  solution  is  unacceptable;  it  would 
destroy  the  economy  of  Southern  California; 
It  would  create  a  national  disaster.  Even  a 
superb  system  of  mass  transportation  in 
southern  California,  if  there  were  one,  or  11 
one  could  be  constructed  before  1977,  would 
be  unlikely  to  reduce  automobile  traffic  by 
the  required  80  percent.  It  would  help,  but 
it  would  not  meet  the  need. 

Car  size  enters  this  picture.  Our  current 
emission  regulations  specify  the  maximum 
amount  of  pollutants  a  motor  vehicle  will  be 
allowed  to  emit  per  mile;  it  establishes  a 
ceiling.  If  Detroit  succeeds  in  developing 
emission  controls  adequate  for  the  1975 
standards,  chances  are  that  the  cars  will 
pollute  at  a  rate  very  close  to  the  maximum 
allowable.  If  emissions  are  to  be  further  re- 
duced below  the  ceiling,  then  engine  size  will 
probably  have  to  be  reduced. 

It  is  more  than  coincidence  that  the  en- 
gines wliich  now  meet  the  1975  standards 
are  small  car  engines.  These  are  the  Honda 
CVCC,  the  Mazda  rotary,  and  the  Mercedes- 
Benz  diesel  engines.  Honda  Motors,  for  one. 
claims  that  their  engine  can  also  be  equipped 
with  external  pollution  control  devices,  such 
as  the  catalytic  mufflers  which  Detroit  is 
working  on.  An  engine  such  as  this,  which 
already  meets  1976  emission  control  stand- 
ards, would  be  even  cleaner  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  catalytic  muffler. 

The  American  automobile  industry  has 
made  some  amazing  progress  in  developing 
cataljrtic  mufflers.  They  have  accomplished 
what  many  said  was  impossible,  even  though 
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they  are  stlU  far  from  success.  But,  In  addi- 
tion to  our  fuel  consumption  problems.  It 
seems  that  engine  size  also  bears  significantly 
on  our  pollution  problems.  It  may  be  that  we 
will  have  to  retreat  from  our  air  quaUty 
standards  to  a  certain  extent,  but  bow  much 
we  retreat  may  very  well  depend  upon  the 
size  of  our  automobiles. 

HIGHWAY   SAFETY 

I  also  note  that  car  size  is  a  significant 
factor  in  highway  safety,  and  safety  concerns 
us  all.  Small  cars  have  less  accidents,  as 
evidenced  by  statistics  and  also  by  the  fact 
that  insurance  companies  have  lower  rates 
for  smaU  cars.  For  example,  a  1969  study  of 
accidents  on  the  Garden  State  Parkway  in 
New  Jersey  showed  that,  while  small  cars 
comprised  35  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
cars  using  the  parkway,  they  were  involved 
in  only  24  percent  of  the  accidents.  When 
small  cars  are  involved  in  accidents,  the  in- 
juries to  the  occupants  are  usually  more  seri- 
ous, but  I  suspect  that  this  is  because  the 
odds  are  two-to-oue  that  when  a  smaller  car 
collides  with  another  vehicle,  it  wiU  coUide 
with  a  larger  vehicle,  if  only  because  there  are 
twice  as  many  large  velilcles.  A  collision  be- 
tween two  small  cars  would  not  result  in  as 
serious  an  injury  as  would  a  collision  between 
a  small  car  and  a  larger  car.  Additionally,  in 
a  collision  with  a  fixed  object,  it  appears  that 
occupants  of  small  cars  fare  no  worse  than 
the  occupants  of  big  cars. 

tTRBAN    PARKING 

In  addition  to  considerations  of  pollution, 
fuel  consumption,  foreign  trade  deficits,  and 
highway  safety,  the  size  of  cars  is  also  a  fac- 
tor in  the  overcrowding  of  city  streets,  and 
the  lack  of  adequate  parking  in  our  urban 
areas.  Right  now,  because  of  the  size  of  cars, 
the  average  parking  stall  is  18  feet  in  length, 
while  a  suitable  stall  for  small  cars  is  15 
feet. 

Thus,  designing  for  small  cars  would  give 
us  about  a  15  percent  Increase  in  available 
parking  spaces.  We  also  know  that  vehicle 
weight  is  a  factor  in  the  severity  of  damage 
to  road  surfaces  and  how  often  our  highways 
must  be  repaired  or  resurfaced. 

CONCLUSION 

I  am  convinced  that  we  need  a  study  in 
order  to  bring  together  all  these  facts  and 
bring  out  a  few  facts  we  don't  now  have.  We 
need  to  look  at  the  problem  from  every  poe- 
sible  angle,  and  to  balance  the  competing 
Interests  and  considerations,  so  that  we  can 
take  the  action  which  best  serves  the  public 
interest.  The  language  I  am  proposing  re- 
quires that  the  needs  of  motor  veliicle  users 
be  considered,  as  well  as  the  problems  of  the 
automobile  manufacturing  Industry,  motor 
vehicle  insurers,  and  the  various  supporting 
industries. 

My  proposal  calls  for  funding  the  study 
at  82  million,  which  the  Committee  may,  in 
its  wisdom,  see  fit  to  change.  I  am  not  wedded 
to  the  details  of  this  proposal.  I  am  how- 
ever, convinced  of  the  need  for  a  study  such 
as  this  because  we  cannot  make  sound  judg- 
ments without  sound  information,  and  noth- 
ing even  close  to  it  exists.  This  is  a  task 
which  demands  the  immediate  attention  of 
the  Federal  government.  I  strongly  urge  you 
to  Include  provision  for  such  a  study  in  the 
Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973. 


U.S.  GRAIN  SALES  TO  THE  SOVIET 
UNION  AND  THE  GREAT  UKRAIN- 
IAN FAMINE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  21,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  Ironic 
that  the  historic  U.S.  grain  sales  to  the 
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Soviet  Union  fall  on  the  40th 
sary  in  Ukraine.  History 
was  in  1932  and  1933  when 
forced  the  Ukrainian  farmers 
lective   farming.    When    the 
farmers  protested,  the  Soviets 
by  confiscating  most  of  the 
and  imposed  a  famine  which 
lives   of    7    million   Ukrainians 
women,  children,  and  the  aged 

The  oppressed  plight  of  the 
people  continues  to  this  day, 
the  refusal  of  the  Soviets  to 
Ukrainian  people  self- 
self-government,  anti-Christi^ 
persecution,    suppression   of 
free  speech,  free  press  and 
incarceration. 

Coinciding  with  the  U.S.- 
sales,    the    40th    Anniversary 
Ukrainian  famine  and  the 
sary  of  the  Bolshevik 
cans  of  Ukrainian  ancestry 
sented  a  petition  to  the 
Court  of  Justice  in  the  matted 
tions  of  the  universal 
man  rights  of  the  U.N.  and 
tion  and  imprisonment  of 
pie  of  Ukraine. 

I  insert  the  petition  of  thu 
Association  for  the  Defense  of 
doms  for  Ukraine,  Inc. : 

International  Codkt  of 
Palace:   The  HACtTE 
In  the  Matter  of  Violations  of 

Declaration  of  Human  Rights  o 

Nations  and  the  Persecution 

ment  of  Innocent  People  In 

Because  the  nation  of  Ukralmi 
oned   and   those   who   purport 
Ukraine  In  the  United  Nations, 
tional.  external  and  Internal 
wear  Its  badges  of  civil  authority 
of  the  people  of  Ukraine  and 
represent  their  welfare  or  best 

Because  the  people  of  Ukraine 
clothed   with   the  external 
thority  to  speak  for  them,  and. 

Because  of  the  long  standing 
and    present    Intolerable 
United     Nation's     Declaration 
Rights.  Including  the  current 
secutlon  and  Imprisonment  by 
government  of  the  USSR  of 
pie.  and. 

Because   of   the    eloquent 
leaders   of    all    other    nations 
speak  In  behalf  of  the  people  of 

Now    therefore,    comes    Ulana 
supported  by  the  signatures  of 
cans  of  Ukrainian  background, 
dent  of  Women's  Association  for 
of  Four  Freedoms  for  Ukraine, 
in  behalf  of  American  Citizens 
descent   and   petitions   the   abo\fe 
follows : 

1.  Women's    Association    for 
of  Pour  Freedoms  for  tlkralne, 
authorized    non-proSt    corporat 
State  of  New  York   with   more 
members  In  30  branches  in  major 
United  States.  There  are  more 
lion  citizens  of  the  United  Statei 
Ian  descent  with  strong  ties  of 
blood  with  the  people  of  Ukraine 

2.  Ukraine    Is   the    largest   o: 
Russian  nations  of  the  USSR 
tlon     of    forty-eight    million. 
Ukraine  was  a  free  state  and 
portant  role  in  the  life  of  Eafitei^ 
early  as  the  Ninth  Century 
for  expansion  and  the  Invasion 
by  the  tzar's  armed  forces  was 
Ukraine's  downfall. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Ukrainian  people  now,  as  In  the  past, 
are  determined  to  be  free,  to  guide  their  own 
destiny  in  their  sovereign  state. 

In  this  spirit,  In  the  year  1917,  when  the 
revolution  broke  out  In  Russia,  Ukrainian 
leaders  called  a  Ukrainian  National  Congress 
In  March,  1917  In  Kiev,  the  capltol  of 
XTkralne,  which  elected  a  Ukrainian  National 
Covincll  (Ukrainian  National  Rada).  The 
Ukrainian  National  Council  was  recognized 
as  the  Ukrainian  government  by  a  majority 
of  the  people  of  Ukraine  (by  the  Congress 
of  Ukrainian  Armed  Forces,  by  the  Congress 
of  the  Ukrainian  Peasant  Party,  and  by  the 
Congress  of  the  Ukrainian  Labor  Party).  On 
January  22,  1918,  the  Ukrainian  National 
Council  proclaimed  Ukraine  as  an  Independ- 
ent State. 

Russia  Immediately  thereupon  sent  her 
armies  into  TTkralne  and  the  Ukrainian  gov- 
ernment faced  a  bloody  war  with  Russia, 
completely  unarmed  and  unprepared.  At  this 
time,  the  Ukrainian  government  was  recog- 
nized by  approximately  thirty-flve  foreign 
powers,  England  and  France  being  the  first 
to  grant  recognition. 

On  February  9,  1918,  a  Peace  Treaty  of 
Brest  Lltovsk  was  signed  between  the 
Ukrainian  government  and  the  Central  Pow- 
ers. On  September  10,  1918  In  Kiev,  the  Rus- 
sian government  under  Lenin's  leadership 
recognized  Ukraine  as  a  Sovereign  State  and 
signed  an  Armistice.  Under  this  document, 
Russia  agreed  to  withdraw  her  armies  from 
Ukrainian  territory  and  further  agreed  to  re- 
spect the  right  of  Ukrainian  sovereignty.  As 
in  the  past,  Russia  did  not  respect  the  Kiev 
agreement.  The  war  continued.  After  three 
years  of  fighting  and  subversive  activities, 
Russia  conquered  the  Ukrainian  Armies  and 
occupied  the  territory  of  Ukrainian  State. 

Against  the  will  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Its  people  Ukraine  was  forcibly  In- 
corporated Into  the  USSR  as  the  Ukrainian 
Soviet  Socialistic  Republic  with  a  Soviet- 
tjrpe  government  and  parliament.  The  Soviet 
Constitution  gave  Ukraine  the  right  to  vnth- 
draw  from  the  "Federation"  upon  Its  own 
volition.  During  the  past  fifty  years  the  peo- 
ple of  Ukraine  have  repeatedly  made  heroic 
efforts  to  be  free  and  independent  of  the 
government  of  the  USSR.  These  efforts  were 
ruthlessly  crushed  by  the  USSR  despite  Ar- 
ticle XVn  of  Chapter  H  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  USSR  which  gives  the  right  "freely  to 
secede"  to  any  nation  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

3.  During  the  past  fifty  years  millions  of 
Innocent  people  in  Ukraine,  for  the  "offense" 
of  not  accepting  the  Communist  way  of  life, 
have  been  persecuted  and  imprisoned  by  the 
agents  of  the  government  of  the  USSR 
Ukraine,  a  nation  which  accepted  Christian- 
ity In  the  year  988  and  with  1 .000  years  of  a 
deep  Christian  tradition,  opposed  the  forcible 
imposition  of  Atheism.  Russia  retaliated  with 
mass  arrests  of  Ukrainian  Orthodox  church 
hierarchy  (28  archbishops  and  bishops)  in 
the  years  1926-1929.  In  the  years  1945-46  the 
Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  was  liquidated 
and  Its  hierarchy  arrested  (10  Archbishops 
and  Bishops) .  Churches,  monasteries,  theo- 
logical seminaries  were  closed  and  religious 
life  suppressed. 

In  1932-33.  the  Ukrainian  farmers  faced 
forced  Collective  Farming.  When  they  pro- 
tested. Russia  retaliated  confiscating  most  of 
the  prain  and  imposing  a  famine  which  took 
the  lives  of  seven  million  Ukrainians. 

In  1937-38.  Ukrainian  Intellectuals  rejected 
the  Russlflcatlon  of  Ukraine  and  because  of 
this  thousands  were  arrested,  persecuted  and 
brutally  murdered.  Many  were  imprisoned  for 
expressing  their  objections  to  Injustice  and 
to  the  ruthless  destruction  of  human  rights 
In  tJkralne  by  the  USSR  despite  the  Soviet 
Constitution  (Chapter  X,  Article  125)  which 
guarantees  every  citizen  "freedom  of  speech" 
and  "of  the  press"  and  also  Article  127  of 
the  same  Chapter  which  states,  "citizens  of 
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the  USSR  are  guaranteed  Inviolability  of 
their  person." 

The  Ukrainian  Insvirgent  Army  and  Or- 
ganization of  Ukrainian  Nationalists  oppos- 
ing Russian  domination,  fought  Rvissla 
during  World  War  II  and  for  five  years  there- 
after. Here  again,  over  three  million  Ukrain- 
ians were  committed  to  concentration  camps, 
murdered  or  deported  to  Siberia. 

4.  Although  from  1963  to  the  present, 
alarming  numbers  of  arrests  were  made,  new 
waves  of  arrests  in  Ukraine  by  agents  of  the 
government  of  the  USSR  have  been  Increas- 
ing In  this  current  year  of  1972.  Arrests  of 
Ukrainian  Intellectuals,  writers,  literary 
critics,  professors,  students,  scientists  and 
representatives  of  every  strata  of  society  were 
made  for  "antl-sovlet  agitation  and  propa- 
ganda." In  reality  this  "propaganda"  con- 
sisted on  petitions,  appeals  and  letters 
submitted  from  concentration  camps  by 
prominent  political  prisoners  and  promi- 
nent Ukrainians  at  home  to  the  Communist 
party  and  government  officials  of  Ukraine 
and  USSR  bringing  to  their  attention  the 
questions  of  terror,  Russlflcatlon,  and  viola- 
tions of  constitutional  and  human  rights. 
Since  there  Is  no  free  press  In  Ukraine,  the 
above  mentioned  arrests  and  persecutions 
were  published  In  the  self -sponsored  (samvy- 
dav)  magazine,  the  Ukrainian  Herald.  The 
Ukrainian  Herald  can  be  compared  with  the 
Chronicle  of  Current  Events  published  In 
Russia. 

Among  the  victims  of  this  new  wave  of 
arrests  on  January  11,  1972,  who  have  tried 
to  live  under  Soviet  Law  are  Vyacheslav 
Chornovll,  writer  and  author  who  protested 
to  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of 
UKR,  SSR  against  the  barbarous  desecration 
of  cemeteries  In  Ukraine  and  In  the  City  of 
Lvlv  (Western  Ukraine)  the  demolition  of 
mllltaJ7  graves  with  a  bulldozer;  Ivan 
Dziuha,  author  Internationalism  or  Russifi- 
cation;  Ivan  Switlychnyj ,  literary  critic; 
Waayl  Stua,  poet;  Ihor  Kalynec,  poet;  Irene 
Staaiv-Kalynec,  poetess;  Stephany  Shaba- 
tura.  artist  and  designer;  Stephanie  Hulyk, 
mother  of  an  eight  month  old  Infant  and 
member  of  the  association  to  preserve  his- 
torical monuments;  Raisa  Moroz,  wife  of 
Valentyn  Moroz,  whose  fate  is  unkown;  Nina 
A.  Strokata-Karavanskyj,  Mrs.,  arrested  De- 
cember 8,  1971  In  Odessa  for  refusing  to  di- 
vorce her  husband,  Svlatoslav  KaravanskyJ, 
and  for  supporting  him  and  refusing  to  con- 
demn him;  Yuriy  Shukhevych,  the  son  of  the 
former  commander-in-chief  of  the  tJkralnlan 
Insurgent  Army  (APA);  Roman  Shukhevych- 
Taras  Khuprynka,  for  not  condemning  his 
father  In  1948.  he  was  sentenced  to  20  years 
of  Imprisonment  at  the  age  of  15.  He  was 
released  and  arrested  again  on  January  11, 
1972  and  received  a  sentence  on  September 
12,  1972  to  serve  ten  years  at  hard  labor  by 
the  Soviet  Court. 

Among  the  practices  of  the  agents  of  the 
USSR  against  Innocent  people  in  these  vari- 
ous categories  are  the  following : 

(a)  Soviet  authorities  are  using  torture  and 
psychiatric  methods  of  Inhuman  •  treatment 
to  people  of  Ukraine  who  have  been  imjustly 
imprisoned  such  as  poisoning  their  food 
and  using  other  methods  so  that  they  will 
not  survive  the  period  of  their  sentence. 

(b)  Secret  trials'  are  conducted  of  such 
Innocent  persons  and  not  even  members  of 
the  family  are  allowed  to  be  present  and  the 
accused  may  not  have  the  attorney  of  his 
choice; 

(c)  Many  such  Innocent  persons  are  con- 
victed of  actions '  which  are  specifically  per- 
mitted by  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  USSR; 

(d)  After  the  sentences  of  such  Innocent 
persons    who    have    been    imprisoned   have 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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been  served  and  completed  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  return  to  their  homes  to  work. 
They  are  given  no  protection  of  the  laws  and 
they  are  rearrested  for  not  working;* 

(e)  Not  only  are  such  persons  prosecuted 
and  persecuted  but  members  of  their  family, 
and  In  many  Instances  the  whole  family  of 
such  persecuted  persons  and  also  their  rela- 
tives are  prosecuted  and  Imprisoned.  When 
such  Innocent  people  are  Imprisoned,  al- 
though prison  rules  allow  one  letter  per 
month,  they  are  actually  permitted  only  one 
or  two  letters  per  year;  ' 

(f)  There  have  been  many  Instances  of 
completely  normal  persons  who  have  been 
arrested  by  Soviet  authorities  and  thereafter 
such  Soviet  authorities  have  contrived  to 
produce  a  psychiatric  evaluation  of  such 
normal  persons  as  being  "Insane"  and  there- 
after such  normal  and  Innocent  person  is  In- 
carcerated In  an  insane  asylum  and  no  trial 
of  him  Is  permitted.' 

6.  This  petitioner  avers  that  such  whole- 
sale denial  by  the  government  of  the  USSR 
of  human  rights  of  Innocent  people  In 
tJkralne  controverts  the  principles  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  of 
the  United  Nations,  which  reads  In  part : 

"Whereas  disregard  and  contempt  for 
human  rights  have  resulted  In  barbarous 
acts  which  have  outraged  the  conscience  of 
mankind,  and  the  advent  of  a  world  In  which 
human  beings  shall  enjoy  freedom  of  speech 
and  belief  and  freedom  from  fear  and  want 
has  been  proclaimed  as  the  highest  aspira- 
tion of  the  common  people, 

"Whereas  It  Is  essential.  If  man  is  not  to 
be  compelled  to  have  recourse,  as  a  last 
resort,  to  rebellion  against  tyranny  and  op- 
pression, that  human  rights  should  be  pro- 
tected by  the  rule  of  the  law." 

6.  From  the  facts  set  forth  above  It  is  clear 
that  the  present  government  of  the  so-called 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  does  not 
truly  represent  the  people  of  TTkralne  but 
said  government  would  In  fact  prevent  them 
from  appealing  to  the  above  Court  In  behalf 
of  their  fundamental  human  rights. 

It  Is  essential  to  the  dignity  of  the  human 
race  that  an  oppressed  nation  of  forty-eight 
million  people  such  as  Ukraine  should  have 
a  voice  In  the  above  Court. 

Wherefore  your  petitioner  as  president  of 
the  Women's  Association  for  the  Defense  of 
Pour  Freedoms  for  Ukraine,  Inc.,  and  In 
behalf  of  the  more  than  two  million  Ameri- 
can citizens  of  Ukrainian  descent  prays  that 
the  above  Court  take  Jurisdiction  of  the 
matter  herein  set  forth  and  take  such  steps 
and  measures  which  will  bring  the  above 
facts  to  the  attention  of  world  opinion  and 
to  the  United  Nations  and  do  such  other 
things  and  make  such  orders  as  It  deems 
equitable  and  Just  to  aid  In  the  release  of 
political  prisoners  from  concentration  camps, 
psychiatric  Institutions,  mental  wards  and 
prisons. 

Ulana  Celewych, 
President   of   the   Women's   Association 
for  the  Defense  of  Four  Freedoms  for 
Ukraine,  Inc. 

FOOTNOTES 

^Revolutionary  Voices  (pp.  168,  169-70) 
Press  Bureau  ABN,  Munich,  1971. 

•77ie  Trial  of  Valentyn  Moroz,  Idem,  pp. 
1-21.  Idem,  (pp.  148-150)  Dr.  Volodymyr  Hor- 
bovyl.  Idem,  Karavansky,  pp.  186-195. 

•  As  Lev  Luklanenko.  Ivan  Kandyba,  Stepan 
Vlrun.  Oleksander  Llbovych.  Vasyl  Lutsklv, 
Yosyp  Borovnytskyj,  Kan  Kypysh,  Idem  pp. 
161-170;  Ferment  in  the  Ukraine,  pp.  66-93. 

*  Case  of  Yurly  Shukhevych,  idem  pp.  236- 
39,  250. 

'Idem  pp.  188-190. 

•Cases  of  Gen.  Hrehorenko  and  Wasyl 
Stus — pp.  127  Uncensored  Russia  by  Peter 
Reddaway,  American  Heritage  Press   (1972). 
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PRESSURING  FOOD  PRICES  IS  A 
RISKY  BUSINESS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  21,  1973 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
big  problems  facing  our  food  producers 
is  the  misleading  information  that  is  be- 
ing spread,  mainly  in  the  metropolitan 
media,  in  regard  to  high  food  prices. 

While  the  producer,  in  general,  is  not 
responsible  for  high  food  prices,  he  is 
responsible  for  the  production  of  our 
food  and  the  whole  world  wou'd  be  in  a 
terrible  fix  if  he  ever  decided  that  farm- 
ing was  not  a  paying  proposition. 

Roe  C.  Black,  editor  of  Top  Operator, 
a  Farm  Journal  publication,  recently 
wrote  a  very  discerning  editorial  on  this 
matter  which  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  by  inserting  it  in  the 
Record. 

I  v/ould  like  to  particularly  point  out 
to  my  colleagues,  the  closing  paragraph 
of  Mr.  Black's  editorial.  It  holds  a  warn- 
ing we  dare  not  Ignore. 
Pressuring  Food  Prices  Is  a  Risky  Business 
(By  Roe  C.  Black) 
When  the  city  newspaper  reporters  find 
the  news  a  little  stale,  they  can  alv/ays  drop 
in  at  their  nearest  neighborhood  supermarket 
and  interview  some  "irate  customer"  stand- 
ing In  front  of  the  meat  counter  howling 
about  "skyrocketing"  or  "soaring"  food 
prices.  It  has  become  so  common  that  I 
think  "skyrocketlngfoodprices"  really  should 
be  a  single  word. 

Food  prices  did  go  up  by  4.8%  last  year. 
Meat  led  the  way,  of  course,  yet  many  other 
foods  held  below  the  average  national  rate 
of  inflation.  How  that  percentage  can  be 
considered  "skyrocketing"  when  "compensa- 
tion to  employees"  In  all  business  rose  over 
10%  and  social  security  recipients  got  a  20% 
raise  In  one  Jump  last  year  boggles  the  mind. 
Even  more  Ironic,  consumers  are  reaping 
the  benefits  of  a  vicious  price  war  among 
chainstores  which  has  put  about  one  out  of 
four  in  the  red  as  they  battle  for  consumer 
business.  Part  of  their  problem  Is  the  fact 
that  the  wages  they  have  to  pay  labor  in 
retail  food  stores  has  almost  doubled  In  the 
past  10  years. 

Even  If  It  Is  unjust  to  single  out  food 
prices,  It  Is  happening.  And  almost  every 
day  high-ranking  government  officials  are 
apologizing  for  them  and  assvirlng  consum- 
ers and  businessmen  that  the  government 
will  do  something  to  lower  them. 

"A  member  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors,  Dr.  Marina  Whitman, 
says  soaring  food  prices  will  soon  be  stabi- 
lized," writes  a  reporter  In  an  Eastern  dally. 
"Several  moves  announced  by  the  Admin- 
istration," she  said,  "would  eventually  stem 
the  pace  of  Infiatlon  In  the  agricultural  sec- 
tor." These  moves  Includes  the  lowering  of 
barriers  on  meat  Imports  putting  idle  farm- 
land back  In  production,  and  reducing  farm 
subsidies.  "Sooner  or  later  this  will  Increase 
the  food  supply  and  lower  prices,"  she  said. 
Perhaps  so.  but  something  seems  a  bit 
Illogical  here.  Current  prices  for  most  farm 
foods  are  certainly  high  enough  to  encourage 
rapid  expansion  of  food  supplies  by  this  fall 
and  next  winter,  even  before  the  current 
year's  larger  crops  come  out  of  the  field. 
USDA  acknowledges  that  "a  very  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  beef  cattle  Is  now  underway."  In 
fact,  total  red  meat  production  In  1972  only 
missed  by  2%   Its  seventh  straight  year  of 
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record  Increase.  Actually,  It  looks  as  If  we're 
seeing  an  attempt  to  Increase  grain  supplies 
for  export  In  the  name  of  lowering  food  prices 
(see  page  21). 

In  any  event,  the  main  question  is  whether 
government  officials  are  prepared  with  a  con- 
tingency plan  that  will  keep  farmers  and 
stockmen  In  business  if  officials  guessed 
wrong  and  come  up  with  an  over-heated, 
over-produced  agriculture?  They  better  have. 

A  government  that  assumes  the  responsi- 
bility to  lower  food  prices  and  keep  them 
"reasonable"  Is  also  assuming  the  responsi- 
bility to  keep  food  in  ample  supply.  Over- 
production that  puts  farmers  and  stockman 
out  of  business  will  in  the  long  run  hurt  the 
government  and  consumers  far  more  than 
a  temporary  period  of  higher  prices. 

We  are  proud  that  the  American  farmer 
and  stockman  can  feed  himself  and  45  to  50 
other  people.  But  when  you  think  of  it.  with 
a  ratio  like  that,  tampering  and  manipulating 
programs  to  depress  prices  he  receives  is 
risky.  He  can't  stay  in  business  without  mak- 
ing a  profit — with  prices  that  are  reasonable 
for  him.  And  If  he  doesn't  stay  In  business, 
where  do  government  and  consumers  go  next 
for  food  abundance  and  variety? 


THE  EXPIRATION  OF  THE 
DRAFT 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Ofr  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  21.  1973 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  applaud  Secretary  Richard- 
son's declaration  that  the  administra- 
tion will  not  seek  an  extension  of  the 
selective  service  induction  authority. 
Coupled  with  former  Secretarj-  Laird's 
earlier  announcement  that  the  armed 
forces  would  henceforth  be  placed  on  a 
volunteer  status,  this  statement  fulfill's 
President  Nixon's  pledge  to  end  the  draft. 

I  should  like  to  pay  particular  tribute 
to  Roger  T.  Kelley,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense — Manpower  and  Reserve  Af- 
fairs. Secretary  Kelley,  and  his  able  staff, 
performed  magnificently  in  the  difficult 
task  of  reversing  policies  based  on  30 
years  of  the  draft,  and  managing  the  re- 
turn to  our  historic  tradition  of  volun- 
tarism. 

I  am  also  pleased  by  Mr.  Richardson's 
strong  endorsement  of  the  Special  Pay 
Act,  modeled  after  legislation  which 
passed  the  House  last  year.  Two  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr.  Bob 
Wn,soN,  my  good  friend  from  Hawaii 
(Mt.  Matsunaga^  ,  and  I  have  been  joined 
by  120  Members  of  the  House  in  intro- 
ducing a  similar  bill  during  this  session. 
The  Special  Pay  Act  is  a  cost  effective 
proposal,  which  will  lead  to  great  savings 
in  training  costs,  and  preclude  the  need 
for  a  return  to  conscription  during 
peacetime.  I  am  confident  that  this  body 
will  give  its  overwhelming  endorsement 
to  this  measure,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Senate  will  also  act  expeditiously. 

I  include  Secretary  Richardson's  state- 
ment at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

March  21,  1973. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Elliot  L.  Richardson 
Issued  the  following  statement  today  during 
his  visit  to  the  Air  Force  Academv  where  he 
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Is  participating  In   an  Interservlie 
Conference     which    Is    dismissing 
volunteer  force  concept : 

"I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to 
here  at  the  Air  Force  Academy 
many  fine,  volunteer  young  men 
Ing  to  serve  our  country,  that  a 
milestone  has  been  reached  in  o4r 
to  fulfill  President  Nixon's  goal 
volunteer  armed  force. 

"The  Department  of  Defense, 
the    Nixon    Administration,    has 
formed  the  Chairmen  of  the  Arm^d 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and 
Representatives  that  It  will  not 
to  extend  the  draft  induction 
yond  its  expiration  date  of  July 
have  we  not  had  to  use  the  draft 
ary  1,  but  our  recruiting  and 
ress  toward  an  all-volunteer  forc( 
vlnces  us  that  there  Is  no  reason 
gress    to    extend    the    induction 
even  on  a  standby  basis. 

"The    four    military    services 
truly  remarkable  progress  in  e 
draft  without  weakening  our  m 

'•We   have  not   solved   our 
ever,  and  I  have  asked  Congress 
passage  of  some  additional 
tlon  which  will  help  us  solve 
manning    problems    Including 
adequate   Incentives   to  attract 
qualified  medical  personnel.  Baslfc 
Service  legislation  will  remain  on 
even  though  the  specific  Inductloi  i 
will  expire. 

"I  have  asked  the  Assistant 
Defense   for   Manpower  and 
Roger  T.  Kelley,  to  provide  a 
briefing  at  the  Pentagon  Friday 
describe  in  more  detail  the 
making   toward   an  all-volimteer 
some  of  the  problems  remaining 
we  need  the  continued  understanding, 
and  supf>ort  of  the  Congress  and 
can  people. 

"I  count  it  as  among  my  most 
tasks  as  Secretary  of  Defense  tc 
all-volimteer  force    a  working 
that  Is  why  I  am  so  pleased  to 
day  that  we  are  confident  we  car 
confident  enough  to  tell  Congress 
legal  Induction  authority  can 
of  the  past  Just  as  draft  calls 
become  a  thing  of  the  past." 
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ASBESTOS,  THE  SAVER  O  "  LIVES. 
HAS  A  DEADLY  SID  E 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 
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OP    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESI 


NATIVES 


Wednesday.  March  21,  1973 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  wide  recognition  of  Indus- 
trial hazards  by  workers  and  manage- 
ment is  a  relatively  new  deyelopment. 
We  have  only  recently  passed  compre- 
hensive legislation  to  control]  the  work 
environment  in  the  hope  of  preventing 
on-the-job  accidents  and  illnesses.  Oiir 
recognition  of  occupational  liseases  is 
even  more  recent,  and  the  d  scovery  of 
the  extent  of  a  particular  disc  ase  caused 
by  a  common  material — asbestos — is  one 
of  the  most  frightening. 

Last  year  many  health  and  union  of- 
ficials urged  the  Secretary  o    Labor  to 


promulgate  an  emergency  temporary 
standard  for  airborne  asbestos  in  accord- 
ance with  his  powers  under  s<ctlon  6(c) 
of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act.  An  advisory  committee  vas  set  up, 
but  the  final  standard  did  pot  reflect 
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their  recommendation  of  two  asbestos 
fibers  per  cubic  centimeter.  The  standard 
was  set  at  a  tolerance  of  five  fibers  even 
though  there  is  no  known  exposure  to 
asbestos  that  is  small  enough  not  to  pro- 
duce either  lung-scarring  asbestosis. 
lung  cancer,  or  mesothelioma,  a  rare 
cancer  of  the  chest  or  abdominal  lining. 
The  following  article  on  the  subject  by 
Robert  Sherrill,  is  of  great  importance  to 
understanding  the  dangers  facing  all  of 
those  who  breathe  asbestos  dust.  The 
article  has  been  edited  to  two  Record 
pages.  The  fuU  text  appears  In  the 
New  York  Times  magazine  of  January  21, 
1973: 

Asbestos,  tke  Saver  of  Lives,  Has  a  Deadly 
SniE 
(By  Robert  SherrUl) 
Shipyard  work  attracted  about  4.6-mlllion 
Americans  into  Its  ranks  at  one  time  or  an- 
other during  World  War  11,  and  an  estimated 
3.25-milllon  of  those  people  are  still  alive. 
If  they  think  about  the  experience  at  all 
these  days  it  is  probably  to  again  remind 
themselves  with  satisfaction  that  things 
could  have  been  worse.  Whether  they  went 
Into  the  work  simply  for  a  paycheck,  or  as  a 
kind  of  emancipation  (at  some  shipyards 
nearly  one-third  of  the  workers  were  wom- 
en), or  an  alternative  to  the  military  draft, 
those  who  built  and  repaired  America's  ships 
took  comfort  In  supposing  that  however  dirty 
and  boring  the  work  sometimes  became,  at 
least  it  was  safer  than  being  in  the  front 
lines. 

Now  it  appears  they  may  have  been  wrong 
to  think  so.  The  fatality  statistics  are  still 
too  scattered  and  iffy  to  yield  a  solid  con- 
clusion, but  there  are  some  disquieting  hy- 
potheses to  be  drawn  from  such  cases  as 
that  of  the  New  York  tire  company  executive 
we  shall  call  Charles  Armln  because  his  fam- 
ily prefers  to  keep  his  real  name  out  of  this. 
Armln  had  never  had  a  serious  Ulness  In  his 
life.  He  was  a  200-pound,  robust,  hearty 
fellow  who  looked  much  younger  than  his 
age,  60.  He  enjoyed  sailing  In  his  spare  time 
and  ran  a  taut  ship  on  the  Job,  too. 

Then  in  December,  1971,  he  began  getting 
sharp  pains  in  his  chest,  enough  to  worry 
about,  enough  to  send  him  to  the  doctor. 
Tests  showed  his  heart  was  In  fine  shape,  and 
the  lung  X-rays  showed  nothing  wrong.  Still, 
the  pains  persisted  and  grew  worse,  and  In 
AprU  the  doctors  decided  to  go  in  for  a  look. 
They  found  that  Mr.  Armln  was  suffering 
from  mesothelioma,  a  kind  of  cancer  that 
has  only  come  into  the  medical  fraternity's 
conversation  In  recent  years.  Mesothelioma, 
which  has  been  so  rase  that  it  Is  not  sepa- 
rately categorized  In  International  medical 
classifications,  is  cancer  of  the  chest  lining 
or  of  the  abdominal  lining.  Everyone  who 
gets  it  Is  going  to  die  from  It  within  a  year 
because  it  covers  the  whole  lung  area  from 
apex  to  base,  or  Infuses  the  whole  abdomen, 
and  no  surgeon  can  take  out  so  much  and 
leave  a  survlvable  patient.  It  Is  a  painful 
disease  and  progressively  so.  The  cavity  lin- 
ing fills  with  fluid,  which  must  be  drawn 
off  periodically;  when  the  disease  strikes  the 
chest  area  the  patient  slowly  suffocates. 
None  of  the  usual  cancer  palliatives  do  much 
good,  and  there  Is  no  known  cure.  Mr.  Armln's 
mesothelioma  was  discovered  In  AprU.  He 
was  dead  14  weeks  later. 

The  thing  that  makes  his  case — among  a 
number  of  others — seem  so  ominous  to  Bome 
occupational  health  experts  Is  that  they 
Icnow  what  caused  it,  and  they  know  that 
the  same  cause  has  touched  the  lives  of 
millions  of  other  Americans.  The  cause  was 
asbestos. 

•  •  •  •  • 

OccupatlonaUy,  probably  five  million  or  so 
Americans — Insulation  workers,  construction 
workers.  oU-reflnery  workers,  etc. — breath©  a 
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significant  amount  of  asbestos  dust  every 
day  they  go  to  work.  The  hazard  also  crops 
up  In  distinctly  nonoccupational  places,  such 
as  the  Nortbslde  Elementary  School  in  Land- 
er. Wyo.,  which  recently  was  closed  by  the 
state  health  department  because  asbestos 
which  had  been  sprayed  as  an  Insulation 
on  the  celling  was  beginning  to  come  looe* 
and  mix  with  the  air  in  dangerous  amounts. 
But  wherever  encountered,  the  hazard  is  es- 
pecially insidious  because  It  Is  like  a  long- 
term  time  bomb:  For  reasons  doctors  dont 
fully  understand,  the  diseases  related  to  as- 
bestos do  not  explode  for  many  years  after 
the  patient  breathed  It  In. 

Mr.  Armln.  for  example  had  had  nothing 
to  do  with  asbestos  since  World  War  11,  when, 
from  1941  to  1943,  he  was  a  tinsmith  In 
the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  He  helped  install 
fiber  glass  In  destroyers'  refrigeration  holds, 
and  he  also  secured  asbestos-covered  pipes 
with  hangers  and  straps.  After  1943.  he  got 
a  white-collar  Job  away  from  the  shipyard 
and  never  again  worked  with  asbestos.  His 
29-year  Isig  between  contact  and  Illness  was 
not  surprising;  indeed,  for  asbestos  disease. 
25  to  30  years  is  the  normal  period  between 
exposure  and  development  of  symptoms, 
which  is  why  medical  scientists  who  have 
specialized  In  the  occurrence  of  asbestos- 
related  Industrial  diseases  believe  that  the 
first  big  wave  of  cancers  from  World  War 
n  shipyard  exposvire  may  be  at  hand. 

Among  those  who  think  so  are  Drs.  Irving 
J.  Selikoff  and  E.  Cuyler  Hammond.  Dr.  Sell- 
koff  of  Mount  Sinai  School  of  Medicine.  City 
University  of  New  York.  Is  at  least  among 
the  three  or  four  top  authorities  on  asbestos 
disease.  Dr.  Hammond  is  vice  president  of 
the  American  Cancer  Society  In  charge  of 
epidemiology  and  statistics,  who  already  has 
gained  a  slice  of  Immortality  as  the  fellow 
most  responsible  for  statistically  demonstrat- 
ing the  relationship  between  smoking  and 
cancer.  To  some  high  officials  at  the  U5. 
Department  of  Labor  and  to  many  high  ofB- 
clals  In  the  asbestos  Industry,  these  two 
doctors  and  their  colleagues  represent  a  kind 
of  reform  plague. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  thing  that  is  so  alarming  to  Selikoff's 
group  is  that  some  risk  applies  not  only  to 
asbestos  workers  (only  one-flve-hundredth  of 
the  shipyard  payroll),  but  to  everybody  who 
worked  downwind  or  In  the  general  vicinity 
of  the  asbestos  Jobs.  In  shipbuilding,  this 
means  anybody  who  has  worked  within  the 
confines  of  the  ship's  structure:  welders, 
shlpfltters.  machinists,  pipefitters,  electri- 
cians,   carpenters,    bollermakers — the   whole 

gang- 

"You  don't  have  to  work  with  asbestos  for 
30  years  to  develop  mesothelioma  or  some 
other  cancer  or  asbestosis  from  It."  Selikoff 
explains.  "Absolutely  not.  Because  once  you 
get  It  In  your  lungs.  It  stays  there  forever, 
and  as  the  years  go  by  your  lung  continues 
to  be  exposed  even  though  you  may  be  out 
In  the  Rockies.  The  nice  air  in  the  Grand 
Canyon  won't  protect  you  because  you've  al- 
ready got  it  In  your  lungs." 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  response  of  the  Industry  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Federal  bureaucracy  has  been 
strangely  Indifferent.  The  random  breather 
may  not  care,  even  though  asbestos  can 
harm  him  too — if,  for  example,  he  Inhales 
asbestos  thrown  into  the  air  by  the  demoli- 
tion of  buildings.  But  the  asbestos  worker 
feels  very  lonely  with  his  special  demon. 
William  O.  Bernard,  secretary-treasiirer  of 
the  A3t>estos  Workers  Union  and  himself  s 
victim  of  lung-scarring,  complains,  "You 
know,  we  have  damn  near  as  many,  or  more, 
people  who  work  with  asbestos  as  there  are 
coal  miners  in  the  country.  But  nobody  cares 
about  us,  because  we  don't  have  any  dis- 
asters. The  miners  have  a  disaster  and  their 
pictures  show  up  on  the  front  pages  with 
dirty   faces,   and   everybody   feels   sorry.  So 
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they  put  a  black  lung  bill  through  Congress. 
We  have  a  higher  percentage  of  people 
dying  of  respiratory  trouble,  but  nobody 
gives  a  damn  about  It." 

On  Jan.  1,  1943.  Locals  12  and  32  of  the 
Asbestos  Workers  Union  In  New  York  and 
Newark,  N.J.  had  632  members.  Dr.  Selikoff 
and  his  colleagues  have  traced  the  625  who 
matter  here  (seven  died  early,  mostly  of  ac- 
cidental causes).  Given  their  age,  203  of 
these  men  would  normally  have  been  ex- 
pected to  die  by  the  end  of  1962.  Instead, 
255  had  died — an  excess  over  the  normal 
death  rate  of  more  than  20  per  cent.  About 
seven  should  have  died  from  lung  cancer, 
but  45  died  of  It.  Instead  of  the  normal  nine 
or  10  deaths  from  cancer  of  the  stomach, 
colon  or  rectum,  there  were  29 — "not  so  un- 
expected," as  Selikoff  points  out.  for  "any- 
body who  inhales  dust  also  Ingests  it.  Any 
worker  is  always  spitting  out  the  stuff  yoxj 
think  he's  only  inhaling."  And  whereas  no- 
body in  the  general  population  dies  of  as- 
bestosis— scarred  lungs — 12  men  In  this  study 
group  died  of  it  during  the  first  20  years, 
and  4  died  of  mesothelioma. 

That  left  370  of  the  group  still  alive  on 
Jan.  1.  1963.  Between  then  and  the  end  of 
1971.  78  of  them  should  have  died  If  they 
followed  the  pattern  of  the  general  popula- 
tion. Instead.  168  died.  "And  why?  The  same 
thing."  says  Selikoff.  "There  should  have 
been  four  or  five  lung-cancer  deaths  In  this 
group.  There  were  43.  There  should  have  been 
no  deaths  of  mesothelioma — that  doesn't  oc- 
cur In  the  general  population.  There  were 
23.  There  should  have  been  three  deaths  of 
cancer  of  the  stomach  or  rectum.  There  were 
12.  And  of  course  there  should  have  been  no 
deaths  from  scarred  lungs.  There  were  20. 

"If  we  total  up  this  one  small  group  of 
workers  from  Jan.  1,  1943,  to  Dec.  31.  1971. 
almost  20  per  cent  died  of  lung  cancer.  Out 
of  the  430  men  who  died,  one  out  of  every 
five  asbestos  workers  died  of  lung  cancer.  Al- 
most seven  per  cent  died  of  mesothelioma. 
Almost  10  per  cent  died  of  cancer  of  the 
stomach,  colon  and  rectum.  Over  seven  per 
cent  died  of  asbestosis." 

Nor  are  these  figures  peculiar  to  the  locals 
in  question.  Selikoff  goes  on  to  cite  more  ex- 
tensive studies  confirming  that  similar  In- 
creased deaths  "occur  In  every  single  group 
of  asbestos  workers  that's  been  examined." 
And  he  concludes.  "This  is  simply  an  occupa- 
tional disaster  without  parallel  in  American 
history." 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  asbestos  industry  and  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  have  not  seemed  exactly  over- 
Joyed  to  receive  all  this  new  data;  indeed, 
their  basic  response  has  been  a  combination 
of  defenslveness  and  hostility  and  furtlve- 
ness.  In  1964,  when  Selikoff  was  organizing 
an  international  symposium,  he  received  a 
letter  from  the  law  firm  representing  abes- 
tos  textile  companies,  informing  him  that 
the  industry  was  aware  of  what  he  was  up  to 
and  implying  that  if  any  derogatory  remarks 
about  asbestos  that  might  harm  its  sales 
should  emanate  from  the  conference,  he 
could  expect  to  see  them  In  court.  The  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  conducted  air  sam- 
plings In  a  couple  of  dozen  asbestos  plants  In 
1964.  but  it  refused  to  dUclose  Its  findings  to 
Selikoff,  or,  as  he  puts  it,  "apparently  the  key 
to  the  file  cabinet  was  lost."  Though  work- 
ers In  shipyards  today  are  subjected  to  much 
the  same  asbestos  hazards  as  in  World  War 
n,  Navy  medical  officers  generally  refuse  to 
talk  about  the  problem  or  to  discuss  what 
they  are  doing,  if  anything,  to  protect  work- 
ers in  the  yards  under  their  command. 
•  •  *  •  • 

The  most  impressive  case  of  bureaucracy/ 
Industry  Indifference  occurred  at  the  Union 
Asbestos  and  Rubber  Company  factory  in 
Tyler,  Tex.  This  is  the  same  outfit  that  had 
operated  the  factory  in  Paterson,  N.J.,  before 
closing  it  In  1954.  Union  Asbestos  later  sold 
out  to  Pittsburgh  Coming  Corp.  But  under 
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any  name,  the  Tyler  plant  was  still  a  foul 
place  to  work.  Reputedly,  in  some  areas  of 
the  plant  the  asbestos  dust  was  so  thick 
workers  couldn't  see  across  the  room.  Medi- 
cal facilities  consisted  of  two  first-aid  cabi- 
nets, one  with  a  broken  glass  door  admitting 
asbestos  dust. 

Beyond  the  factory  Itself,  asbestos  waste 
was  dumped  in  nearby  fields,  sometimes  to  a 
depth  of  three  feet,  that  children  sometimes 
used  as  a  playground.  Bags  In  which  asbestos 
had  been  shipped  to  the  plant  and  which 
were  still  coated  with  asbestos  dust  were 
sold  to  local  nurserymen  who  do  a  tremen- 
dous business  in  roses. 

It  is  futile  to  guess  at  the  number  of 
nurserymen  and  customers  who  breathed  an 
injurious  amount  of  asbestos  dust  from  the 
sacks,  but  the  factory  workers  can  be  count- 
ed. Personnel  records  microfilmed  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  show  that  between 
1954  and  1972  at  least  895  persons  were  em- 
ployed there.  They  were  working  under 
deadly  conditions  and  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  Public  Health  Service  were 
aware  of  these  conditions  at  least  as  early 
as   1967.  But  they  kept  quiet. 

•  •  *  •  * 

That's  the  way  things  stood  until  1970. 
when  Congress  passed  the  Occupational  Safe- 
ty and  Health  Act.  With  that  act.  BOSH  was 
phased  out  and  replaced  by  NIOSH — the 
National  Institute  of  Safety  and  Health. 
With  the  change  of  Initials  came  a  change 
of  bureaucrats  and  attitude,  too.  Among 
them  were  Dr.  Joseph  K.  Wagoner,  who  be- 
came director  of  the  Division  of  Field  Stu- 
dies and  Clinical  Investigations,  and  Dr. 
William  M.  Johnson,  a  recent  product  of  the 
Harvard  School  of  Public  Health,  who  be- 
came Wagoner's  eisslstant.  They  Inherited  a 
medical  chaos,  a  burial  ground  of  old  statis- 
tical bones  hastily  covered  by  their  pred- 
ecessors. 

"We  even  inherited  about  2,000  air  samples 
that  hadn't  been  counted,"  Johnson  recalls, 
"because  the  previous  Inspectors  had  been 
out  collecting  data  without  ever  coming  to 
grips  with  what  they  were  doing.  They  would 
Just  keep  rescheduling  surveys,  sometimes  a 
second  or  third  time  around  at  a  plant  with- 
out really  giving  any  thought  to  what  It  was 
really  showing  from  a  health  standpoint." 

Burled  deep  In  the  files  he  found  Tyler,  Tex. 
Why  had  Public  Health  Service  and  Labor  De- 
partment officials  covered  It  up?  "I  could  say 
they  were  stupid,  or  that  It  was  criminal 
negligence,  or  bureaucracy,  or  I  could  say 
they  were  afraid  that  If  they  did  start  getting 
concerned  about  this  that  their  right  of 
entry  would  have  been  cut  off."  says  Johnson, 
"but  the  fact  is.  I  dont  know."  All  he  did 
know  Immediately  from  the  records  he  un- 
covered was  that  "the  plant  had  no  business 
operating." 

But  still  the  higher  bureaucracy  balked. 
"We  transmitted  our  sampling  results  to  the 
Labor  Department,"  says  Johnson,  "and  also 
followed  up  with  a  comprehensive  report." 
The  report  showed  that  of  a  sampling  of  17 
men  who  had  worked  In  the  plant  10  years, 
eight  had  asbestosis.  "The  Department  of 
Labor  would  not  honor  our  samples.  They 
wanted  to  take  their  own  for  compliance. 
They  went  in — I  don't  remember  the  exact 
date;  I  believe  It  was  November,  1971 — and 
they  took  some  samples  and  came  up  with 
citations.  But  they  didn't  mention  stsbestos 
In  the  citations  and  the  citations  only  added 
up  to  $210  In  nonserlous  violations." 

So  much  public  ridicule  and  bad  publicity 
greeted  that  punishment  that  Labor  felt 
obliged  to  reinspect  the  factory  and  levy  a 
$6,990  fine.  Two  weeks  later,  claiming  the 
fines  were  too  great  a  burden  to  bear,  Pitts- 
burgh Corning  decided  to  close  the  plant. 
Left  behind  were  many  Tyler  residents  who 
will  eventually  die  of  asbestos  disease. 
•  •  •  •  • 

As  for  the  enforcement  of  health  sandards 
established  iinder  the  Occupational  Safety 
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and  Health  Act,  Federal  officials  have  con- 
ceded ill  testimony  before  Congress  that  If 
they  were  going  to  enforce  health  standards 
properly,  they  would  need  about  one 
hyglenlst  per  35,000  workers. 

So  far  as  can  be  determined,  the  Labor 
Department  at  present  has  60  hygienlsts — or 
about  1  per  1.2  million  workers — to  enforce 
all  health  standards,  not  Just  those  relating 
to  asbestos  hsizards. 

Since  there  seems  to  be  no  great  rush  to 
enforce  any  asbestos  health  standards.  It 
hardly  matters  whether  the  standards  are 
the  proper  ones.  But  the  manner  In  which 
they  were  decided  may  give  some  further 
indication  of  what  the  laboring  man  can 
expect  In  the  way  of  protection  from  the 
Federal  agencies  and  the  industry. 

At  Issue  was  whether  to  set  the  standards 
at  a  maximum  permissible  air  content  of 
two  asbestos  fibers  (each  longer  than  5  mi- 
crons) per  cubic  centimeter  of  five  asbestos 
fibers.  In  either  case,  that's  quite  a  bit  of 
dust.  A  cubic  centimeter  Is  about  the  size 
of  a  smaU  thimble  of  air.  and  a  workman 
will  Inhale  about  six  to  eight  million  of  them 
In  a  typical  day.  So  the  Issue  was  whether 
to  require  the  companies  to  maintain  condi- 
tions which  would  prevent  a  worker  from 
having  to  Inhale  more  than  12  million  to  16 
million  fibers  of  a  certain  length,  or  30  mil- 
lion to  40  million  fibers.  With  a  substance 
that  the  Labor  Department  concedes  "is 
casually  related  to  asbestosis  and  cancers," 
the  multlmilUon  differences  were  obviously 
no  trivial  matter. 

With  what  appeared  to  be  an  effort  to  get 
the  best  answer.  Labor  Secretary  James 
Hodgson  early  In  1972  appointed  an  outside 
Advisory  Committee  on  Asbestos  Dust  made 
up  of  scientists  and  engineers  and  labor  of- 
ficials. He  also  had  the  assistance  of  an  in- 
side advisory  group  of  medical  men  and 
scientists  put  together  especially  for  this 
problem  by  NIOSH. 

Also  from  the  outside  he  hired  Arthur  D. 
Little,  Inc..  a  consulting  firm,  to  come  up 
with  some  advice  on  the  economic  feasibility 
of  requiring  industry  to  get  rid  of  its  asbestos 
dust.  Arthur  D.  Little's  panel  of  experts  was 
made  up  of  13  executives  from  the  ship- 
building industry.  12  executives  from  the 
asbestos  Industry,  and  a  health  group  of 
11  doctors  and  technicians,  all  but  two  or 
three  of  whom  reputedly  have  been  "con- 
sultants" to  the  asbestos  Industry  at  some 
time  In  their  careers. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Asbestos  Dust 
told  Hodgson  he  should  drop  the  standard 
to  two  fibers.  NIOSH's  panel  agreed  that  two 
fibers  was  none  too  low.  But  Arthur  D. 
Little  concluded  that  five  fibers  was  per- 
fectly safe  and  that  dropping  the  standard 
to  two  fibers  would  cost  Industry  far  too 
much  money.  In  addition,  four  days  of  hear* 
Ings  were  held  at  the  Labor  Department  of- 
fices In  Washington,  with  Industry  contend- 
ing that  Selikoff  is  right  up  to  a  point,  but 
that  he  goes  too  far  and  Interprets  his  find- 
ings too  wildly.  Matt  Swetonlc,  Secretary 
of  the  Asbestos  Information  Service,  a  New 
York  health  data  distribution  center  funded 
by  the  Industry,  says,  "There  has  been  con- 
siderable controversy  with  Selikoff  not  so 
much  on  the  effects  of  asbestos,  but  on  the 
best  means  to  control  It  and  what  sort  of 
levels  are  necessary  to  control  various  as- 
bestos diseases."  Industry  people,  says 
Swetonlc.  believe  that  the  perils  of  the  In- 
sulation workers — who  face  periodic  massive 
doses  of  asbestos-laden  air — are  too  often 
confused  with  what  Industry  contends  are 
the  manageable  low-level  exposures  of  the 
asbestos  manufacturing  factories. 

In  the  end,  Hodgson,  insisting  that  he  had 
arrived  at  his  decision  by  an  independent  ap- 
praisal of  all  evidence,  rebuffed  his  own  ad- 
visory group  and  said  that  a  five-fiber  stand- 
ard would  be  In  effect  for  the  next  four  years. 
(Colncldentally,  Johns-Manvllle  Corporation 
the  same  day  notified  Its  stocl^holders  that 
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the  ruling  wovild  not  hurt  thel^ 
earnings.) 

SelUcoff  points  out  that  this 
signed  to  set  a  safety  level  for 
for  cancer,  and  that  In  any 
scientists    simply    cannot    be 
about  the  nature  of  asbestos 
to  say  where  the  level  should  be 
light,  he  argues.  Hodgson's  ruling 
Incautious.  "There's  a  lot  of 
dence  that  In  two  fibers  per  c.c 
occurs,  lung  cancer  occurs, 
An  Industrial  hygiene  practice  In 
has  been  that  when  there  Is  a 
you  build  in  a  big  safety  factor 
Labor  Department  has  done  Is 
know  for  sure  what  level  will  ce 
cancer  and  without  this 
no  requirement  for  extra  caution , 
saying.  'These  are  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  American  workers 
responsible   for   and   therefore 
most  prudent  level.' " 

By  continuing  the  flve-flber 
another  four  years  a  period  thai 
ably  see  100.000  or  so  new  men 
tos-related  industries — Seilkoff 
Labor  Dep>artment  has  doomed 
necessary  lung-cancer  deaths, 
necessary    mesothelioma    death! 
tmneceaeary    asbestoels    deaths 
deaths    of    other    cancers.    And 
counting  combination 
tobacco   smoke,    asbestos   plus 
pitch  workers  like  roofers  must 
In  all,  Sellkoff  predicts  that  "by 
the  pen.  50,000  more  lives  were 
the  drain." 
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INDEPENDENCE  FOR  LIT  HUANIA 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NE 


OF   ICASaACB'nSZTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Wednesday,  March  21, 
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Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker 
uanlan  Americans  of  this 
a  proud  heritage.  For  more 
in  this  century,  the  Lithuanian 
enjoyed  independence  as  a 
cratic  republic,   thereby 
right  of  self-determination. 

Then  by  a  secret  protocol 
to  the  Ribbentrop-Molotov 
1939.  between  the  two 
gimes  of  Hitler  and  Stalin 
anian  nation  was  included  in 
sphere  of  interest. 

Less  than  a  year  later 
given  an  ultimatum:  Accept 
tlon  Into  the  Soviet  Union 
Russian  Invasion.  Since  1940 
Lithuanian  nation   has  beer 
as  a  colony  of  the  Soviet  Uni  m 
nied  freedom  and  the  right  tc 
its  own  form  of  government. 

The  Lithuanian  Americans 
commemorated  the  55th 
Lithuanian  Independence 
ary  18,  1973.  in  South  Boston 
thousands  of  other  Lithuanian 
cans  will  continue  to  importuije 
emment   to   demand   that 
withdraw  their  administratior 
from  Lithuania  and  allow 
with  a  long  history  of  freedoiji 
rule  to  restore  its  rightful 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the 
adopted  by  the  Lithuanian 
Boston  in  the  Record  at  this 

RESOLtmON 

We,  Lithuanian  Americans  of  Boston,  as- 
sembled this  18th  day  of  Febru^y,  1973.  at 
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South  Boston  to  commemorate  the  55th  an- 
niversary of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day, 
do  have  unanimously  adopted  and  passed 
the  following  resolutions: 

Whereas  on  February  16,  1918,  the  Lithu- 
anian nation  proclaimed  its  Independence 
as  a  free  democratic  republic  which  act  was 
ratified  by  its  duly  elected  Constituent  As- 
sembly, thereby  exercising  the  right  of  self- 
determination  to  be  free  and  Independent 
for  all  times;  and 

Whereas  Lithuania  was  forcibly  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Soviet  Union  in  June  1940 
and  since  that  time  Lithuanian  people  have 
fought  said  died  for  their  national  Inde- 
pendence; and      -^ 

Whereas  so  man/  countries  under  colonial 
domination  have  6een  given  the  opportuni- 
ty to  establish  their  own  independent 
states;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Baltic  nations 
having  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  freedom  for 
centuries  are  now  subjugated  to  the  most 
brutal  colonial  Riissian  oppression;   and 

Whereas  we  express  our  slncerest  grati- 
tude to  the  Administration  and  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America  for  the  con- 
tinued nonrecognltlon  of  the  Incorporation 
of  the  Baltic  States  into  the  Soviet  Union, 
but 

Whereas  the  mere  denial  to  recognize  the 
Soviet  claims  to  Lithuania  does  not  and  will 
not  bear  the  slightest  effect  on  the  leaders 
of  the  Soviet  Union;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  leaders  of  the  free  world 
must  never  be  maneuvered  Into  a  position 
where  they  will  become  accessories  to  the 
crime  of  Russian  enslavement  of  Lithuania 
and  the  other  Baltic  countries; 

Resolved,  That  we  ask  our  Government  to 
continue,  whenever  and  wherever  possible, 
to  demauid  that  the  Soviets  end  their  co- 
lonialism, withdraw  their  administration 
and  forces  from  Lithuania  and  the  other  two 
Baltic  States  and  allow  them  to  restore  their 
freedom  and  independence  and  self-rule; 

Resolved,  That  the  copies  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  United  States  Senators  and  Congressmen 
from  o\ir  State  and  to  the  press. 
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HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  21,  1973 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed new  regulations  for  social  service 
programs  have  received  constant  and  in- 
telligent criticism  since  they  were  intro- 
duced on  February  16.  One  area  espe- 
cially open  to  criticism  has  been  the  effect 
of  these  regulations  on  the  Nation's 
chUd  care  centers.  If  these  regulations 
were  enacted  as  they  now  read  they  will 
have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  lives  of 
working  mothers  and  their  children. 

Ms.  Barbara  Garson  wrote  of  the  effect 
of  the  regulations  on  one  child  care  cen- 
ter in  New  York  in  the  March  15  edition 
of  The  New  York  Times.  I  believe  she  ex- 
pressed her  situation,  and  the  situation 
of  thousands  of  others,  in  an  excellent 
literary  display.  Therefore.  I  would  like 
to  share  Ms.  Garson's  article  with  my 
colleagues  and  insert  her  story  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
OEO.  First  on  the  One  Hand.  Then  on  the 
Other 
(By   Barbara   Garson) 

When  my  daughter  was  3  years  old.  I 
wanted  to  start  writing  again.  I  didn't  have 


the  money  for  professional  child  care  so  I  got 
Involved  in  a  string  of  collapsing  parent-con- 
trolled co-ops.  After  a  few  months  Juliet  was 
getting  ragged  around  the  edges.  So  I  decided 
to  put  oS  my  literary  comeback. 

Then  I  was  lucky  enough  to  get  into 
Greenwich  House,  a  first-rate  daycare  center 
with  a  long,  long  waiting  list.  Greenwich 
House  Is  75  per  cent  Federally  supported.  We 
parents  pay  zero  to  $25.25  a  week,  depending 
on  income.  Greenwich  House  is  professional, 
loving,  unexperimental  and  above  all,  stable. 

Now  I  could  start  writing  full  time  with 
a  clear  conscience  and  a  good  hope  of  sup- 
porting myself.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I've 
finished  another  play  which  I  have  dedicated 
to  my  school. 

Among  the  mothers  at  Greenwich  House 
are  nurses,  receptionists,  messengers,  and  a 
couple  of  welfare  women  going  to  school. 
Most  of  them  are  divorced,  or  separated  like 
me. 

Many  of  us  single  parents  have  some- 
what unstable  lives.  It  must  be  the  times. 
We  always  seem  to  be  losing  a  Job  or  an 
apartment  or  a  husband.  That  makes  child- 
hood a  little  different  for  my  daughter  than 
it  was  for  me. 

My  parents  have  been  married  for  34 
years.  They  still  live  in  our  old  home  with  the 
same  good  neighbors  on  the  block.  When  I 
visit  my  folks  I  feel  like  I'm  on  an  anthro- 
pological field  trip.  "Look  Juliet,"  I  say,  "This 
Is  a  home.  This  Is  how  people  once  lived." 

Greenwich  House  helps  me  give  my  child  a 
little  of  that  world  I  grew  up  In. 

After  nursery  school  Greenwich  House  sees 
our  children  through  the  years  with  the 
after-school  program,  summer  camp  and  even 
music  lessons. 

Many  of  the  day-care  mothers  have  worked 
out  exchanges  so  that  Billy's  mother  picks 
Jerry  up  after  school  and  Jerry's  mother  takes 
them  both  to  the  movies  on  Saturday.  These 
are  more  than  free  baby-sitting  arrange- 
ments. This  is  how  our  children  can  make 
friends  that  don't  disappear.  Making  friends 
In  the  neighborhood  seems  so  simple  and 
ordinary.  Yet  without  Greenwich  House  it 
would  be  difficult  for  us  modern  Manhattan 
working  mothers  to  arrange. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  has  decided  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  no  longer  subsidize  child  care  for 
working  mothers.  The  new  H.E.W.  regula- 
tions don't  close  the  centers.  They  simply 
transfer  the  subsidy  from  working  mothers 
to  welfare  mothers.  Now  surely  welfare 
mothers  need  a  Greenwich  House,  too.  If 
working  eight  hours  a  day  is  a  hard  way  to 
be  a  mother,  staying  home  alone  in  a  room 
all  day  with  your  kids  is  even  worse.  A  welfare 
child  needs  the  continuity  of  day  care  at 
least  as  much  as  my  child  does. 

But  this  is  not  what  the  new  regulations 
provide.  Under  the  proposed  rules  the  Federal 
Government  subsidizes  day  care  only  to 
make  welfare  mothers  find  Jobs  (or  work  off 
their  checks  for  below  the  minimum  wage 
on  the  work-fare  program ) .  After  three 
months  it  Is  assumed  they  have  "stabilized" 
their  Incomes.  Then  they  too  are  kicked  out. 
Prom  a  school  Greenwich  House  becomes  a 
temporary  holding  hall  for  little  kids,  while 
their  mothers  seek  work.  Then  thc-.e  mothers, 
like  me,  must  find  some  other  makeshift 
arrangement. 

What  can  those  politicians,  those  mother- 
hood lovers  have  In  mind?  I  guess  they  figure 
they'll  use  day  care  to  clear  the  welfare  rolls. 
The  mothers  will  manage  somewhow.  And 
the  kids — oh,  they'll  turn  out  all  right.  After 
all.  didn't  Mr.  Nixon  grow  up  In  adversity? 

Private  day  care  costs  at  least  $45  a  week 
per  child.  For  most  of  us  at  Greenwich  House 
that's  about  one-half  of  our  salaries.  Under 
the  new  regulations  our  only  real  options 
are  to  go  en  welfare,  or  to  find  some  woman 
with  two  kids  of  her  own  who  takes  in  three 
children  at  $25  a  week  and  sits  them  in  front 
of  the  television  all  day.  That's  the  kind  of 
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arrangements  most  low-paid  working  mothers 
make  right  now.  Frankly  I'm  too  middle  class 
for  that.  I'd  rather  do  the  responsible  thing 
for  my  child,  stop  working,  and  go  on 
welfare. 


DAY  CARE  PROGRAMS 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  21,  1973 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new 
regulations  proposed  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
govern  federally  assisted  programs  in 
the  areas  of  day  care,  aid  to  the  elderly, 
mental  retardation,  juvenile  delinquency 
and  other  social  services  are  cause  for 
great  concern  here  in  the  Congress.  If 
implemented,  these  regulations  will  crip- 
ple thousands  of  vital  human  service 
programs  across  the  Nation.  Just  a  cur- 
sory review  of  the  proposed  regulations 
reveals  many  serious  weaknesses. 

First,  these  regulations  seek  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  private  and  donated 
funds  to  make  up  the  required  State  or 
local  match  in  cooperative  Federal-State 
programs.  They  would  also  prohibit  the 
use  of  "in  kind"  contributions  for  the 
non-Federal  match.  These  two  restric- 
tions would  undermine  the  existing  pri- 
vate-public partnership  approach  to  solv- 
ing human  problems.  They  threaten  the 
continuation  of  many  existing  programs. 

Third,  the  regulations  redefine  eligi- 
bility for  assistance  under  title  IV-A  pro- 
grams. Under  the  new  definitions,  former 
welfare  recipients  appear  to  be  denied 
eligibility  for  day  care,  for  instance,  just 
after  that  day  care  service  has  permitted 
them  to  secure  employment  and  leave  the 
welfare  rolls.  Deprived  of  day  care,  they 
will  have  to  leave  work,  £ind  return  to 
their  homes  and  children — and  the  wel- 
fare rolls.  The  regulations  are  self-de- 
feating. 

Fourth,  the  proposed  regulations  are 
not  clear  with  respect  to  Federal  stand- 
ards for  day  care  services  to  be  pro- 
vided. For  the  past  5  years.  Federal 
interagency  standards  have  been  applied 
to  all  federally  assisted  day  care  serv- 
ices. The  proposed  regulations  raise 
serious  questions  in  this  area. 

These  regialations  also  limit  the  type 
of  services  to  be  funded.  The  list  pub- 
lished omits  such  worthwhile  programs 
as  alcohol  sind  drug  abuse  treatment. 
Services  for  the  mentally  retarded  and 
elderly  may  be  cut  by  as  much  as  50  per- 
cent in  some  cases.  Steven  Minter,  com- 
missioner of  public  welfare  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  estimates 
that  70.000  in  Massachusetts  would  be 
affected  if  these  regulations  go  into  ef- 
fect. Fully  80  percent  of  the  children  In 
foster  homes  In  Massachusetts  would  be 
ineligible.  Elimination  of  supportive 
services  for  the  elderly  would  mean  that 
thousands  of  our  senior  citizens  could 
be  forced  to  abandon  their  Independence 
and  would  have  to  be  placed  in  rest 
homes. 

I  supported  the  $2.5  billion  ceiling 
placed  on  social  service  spending  by  the 
Congi-ess  last  year.  However,  these  reg- 
ulations go  far  beyond  this  limitation. 
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They  constitute  a  backward  step  in  the 
delivery  of  social  services  to  the  elderly, 
handicapped,  and  disadvantaged.  They 
are  also  a  backward  step  in  imnecessary 
bureaucracy  and  confusion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  your  attention  to 
letters  I  have  received  from  experts  in 
the  field  of  social  services  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  These  letters  describe  the 
devasting  effect  the  proposed  regulations 
would  have  if  implemented. 

The  letters  follow: 
Metropolitan  Springfield  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association, 

Springfield,  Mass.,  March.  9, 1973. 
Representative  Edward  P.  Boland, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Boland:  Prom  the  enclosed  let- 
ter you  will  note  that  I  have  concern  about 
the  proposed  new  regulations  with  regard  to 
among  other  things,  Title  IVa  and  b  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

While  new  regulations  are  probably  needed, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  these  proposed  regula- 
tions go  too  far  in  being  restrictive  rather 
than  enabling.  I  would  trust  that  we  ought 
to  be  about  the  business  of  encouraging  col- 
laborative effort  of  both  the  private  and  pub- 
lic sector  in  meeting  the  needs  of  our  people. 
I  would  urge  any  action  you  might  be  able 
to  take  in  revising  these  proposed  regulations 
to  eliminate  some  of  the  restrictive  measures. 

I  beUeve  In  particular  the  prohibition 
against  the  use  of  private  funds  and  "In  kind" 
contributions  (Section  221.62)  Is  particularly 
restrictive  and  does  in  fact,  negate  oppor- 
tunities for  a  voluntary  association  such  as 
the  YMCA  which  I  represent,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  work  cooperatively  together.  The 
amount  of  paper  work  also  to  be  required 
with  these  regulations  would  also  discourage 
any  voluntary  and/or  private  organizations 
from  cooperative  efforts.  It  would  push  the 
administrative  overhead  cost  farther  than  we 
are  able  to  justify  to  local  United  Funds  and 
Board  members  on  our  agency  boards. 
Frankly,  I  also  believe  it  would  be  again 
directing  the  dollars  Into  the  bands  of  bu- 
reaucrats rather  than  getting  them  directly 
to  the  programs  and  services. 

Any  help  and  attention  to  these  particular 
regulations  which  you  might  give  would  be 
appreciated  and  I  respectfully  urge  your  Im- 
mediate attention. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  F.  Sandow.  Jr., 

General  Executive. 

Springfield    Dat    Nursery, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  March  7,  1973. 
Congressman  Edward  Boland, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir:  As  a  concerned  citizen  and  as 
the  President  of  the  Springfield  Day  Nursery 
Corporation  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  a 
private  agency  which  operates  5  quality  Day 
Care  Centers  In  metropolitan  Springfield  and 
serves  156  children  and  their  parents,  from 
all  walks  of  life,  I  am  writing  to  you  con- 
cerning the  recent  releases  (February  15th 
to  be  exact)  from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  pertaining  to  the 
future  of  Day  Care  In  Massachusetts  and 
actually  In  all  of  our  50  states. 

We  are  an  agency  which  is  funded  by  the 
United  Way  of  Pioneer  Valley,  Interest  from 
private  endowment  monies,  fees  from  clients 
who  can  afford  to  pay,  and  welfare  funds. 
We  presently  have  60  welfare  slots  In  use.  and 
have  recently  signed  a  contract  (February 
15th)  with  the  State  Welfare  Department 
for  $36,000.  In  Title  IV  A  donated  funds  to 
expand  and  operate  one  of  our  schools  which 
presently  Is  running  at  a  deficit.  The  Title 
IV  A  contract,  though  formally  signed,  has 
not  been  funded  yet,  and  Is  In  great  Jeopardy 
as  are  all  of  our  welfare  monies. 

As  I  am  sure  you  well  know,  quality  Day 
Care  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  this  day  and 
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age.  We  must  all  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  help  those  less  fortunate  than  we  to  attain 
and  maintain  the  position  In  Life  which  Is 
the  absolute  right  of  all  human  beings. 
Offering  Day  Care  to  these  families  Is  one  of 
the  ways  of  accomplishing  this  goal. 

We  have  been  offering  expert  Day  Care 
services  In  the  Springfield  area  for  (89) 
eighty-nine  years  and  expect  to  continue  to 
do  so  for  at  least  (89)  eighty -nine  more!  We 
need  your  help !  If  we  are  not  allowed  to  use 
private  donated  funds  to  match  with  Federal 
monies  for  the  Title  IV  A  program,  we  shall 
have  to  close  one  on-going  program.  If  the 
guidelines  of  "ptist.  present,  and  potential" 
welfare  recipients  are  drastically  changed,  we 
will  have  to  seriously  curtail  all  of  our  other 
services.  If  the  Federal  Inter-Agency  Re- 
quirements are  removed,  quality  Day  Care 
will  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

As  President  of  the  Springfield  Day 
Nvirsery  Corporation,  I  respectfully  request 
your  immediate  attention  to  this  very  urgent 
matter!  I  am  anxiously  awaiting  a  reply  from 
you!  Until  then,  I  remain. 
Most  Sincerely, 

(Mrs.)    Eugene  B.  Berman, 
President,  Springfield  Day  Nursery  Corp. 


A  POLISH  PRIEST  WHO  OFFERED 
PROOF 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  21.  1973 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Sjjeaker,  I  would  like 
to  present  an  article  by  Patrick  Owens 
commemorating  the  great  Polish  priest- 
scientist,  Nlcolaus  Copernicus,  who  dis- 
covered that  the  Earth  revolves  around 
the  Sun.  The  article  appeared  originally 
in  the  March  11,  1973,  edition  of  News- 
day. 

The  article  follows: 
A  Polish  Priest  Who  Offered  Proof 
(By  Patrick  Owens) 

Nlcolaus  Copernicus  was  bom  500  years 
ago  last  Feb.  19  so  this  commemoration  Is 
tardy.  I  doubt  Copernicus  would  have  mind- 
ed; he  was  so  non-passionate  about  his  dis- 
covery that  he  had  to  be  badgered  into  pub- 
lishing it,  and  then  wound  up  with  an  intro- 
duction by  a  skeptical,  or  at  least  timid, 
Lutheran  who  suggested  that  Copemlcus's 
theory  had  at  least  the  virtue  of  novelty  and 
should  provide  amusement  for  the  mind. 

Copernicus  was  Polish  and  bis  discovery 
was  the  greatest  Polish  Joke  of  his  or  any 
other  day:  He  asserted,  in  defiance  of  the 
Pope  and  all  knowledgeable  men.  that  the 
earth  revolved  around  the  sun.  This  heresy 
was  taken  up  by  fteople  more  persuasive  than 
Copernicus  himself  and  is  believed  to  this 
day  by  most  so-called  intellectuals  and  all 
astronauts. 

Copernicus  proves  the  virtue  of  clean  liv- 
ing. His  big  brother,  Andreas,  took  Nlcolaus 
to  Italy  to  study  but  fell  In  with  fast  com- 
pany, debauched  himself  with  loose  women 
and  went  home  to  Poland  stricken  with 
either  leprosy  or  syphilis. 

The  priests  of  the  cathedral  of  Frombork, 
where  both  Andreas  and  Nlcolaus  were  can- 
ons, found  him  physically  repulsive  and  paid 
him  to  get  out  of  town.  He  became  an  early 
remittance  man.  Copernicus  devoted  his 
early  years  to  study  and  remained  virtuous, 
or  at  least  discreet.  He  did  not  involve  him- 
self in  scandal  until  much  later,  when  he 
was  an  old  man  by  medieval  standards.  The 
neighbors  raised  a  fuss  about  a  serving 
wench  who  seemed  to  them  to  compromise 
the  canon's  respectability.  Doubtless  it  was 
stubbornness  and  regard  for  the  principle  of 
the  thing  that  caused  Copernicus  to  resist 
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for  some  time  his  bishop's  Instikictlons  to 
get-that-woman-out-of -there. 

Copernicus  proves  that  plucfc 
heart  conquer  all.  His  father  dle^ 
was  10  but  Copernlciis  soldiered 

Strange  as  It  may  seem 
proves  that  it  ain't  what  you 
you  know.  His  father  was  a  rich 
chant  and  one  of  the  movers  and 
the  town  of  Torun.  When  the  father 
family  was  taken  over  by  an 
then  himself  a  canon  of  the  ca' 
who  became  blshc^  and  prince  of 

The  family  connections  made 
good  education.  Including  elgh: 
Italy,  and  a  good  Job  at  the 

Copernicus  was  not  the   first 
contend  that  the  earth   moved 
sun.  This  had  been  contended  by 
science  of  ancient  Greece.  But 
died  out  and  the  alternative  theo^ 
earth   was  the  center  of  the 
everything  moved  around  it,  had 
shrined  in  the  dogma  of  the 
was    good    theology,    because    It 
man's  role  as  the  roost  Important 
creatures,  but  It  was  hard  to 
matlcally. 

Copernicus  proved  his  theory 
*hy  he   Is  one  of  the   half 
names   in   science.   Writing   In 
magazine.  Donald  Gould  reports 
Is  krown  about  Copernlcus's  life 
up  his  contributions  to  astronom  r 
"They  Included  the  real  secret  of 
of  the  mlr.d  of  Man  from  the  coi 
earth-centered  universe,  which 
preclatlon    of    the    fact    that    t 
movement  of  the  firmatlon  aroun^ 
could  eqrally  well  be  due  to  the 
ning  on  Its  own  axis  .  .  .  the 
earth  Is  not  the  center  of  the  u 
only  of  the  orbit  of  the  moon, 
sun  Is  the  center  of  the  p; 
and  that  the  distance  from  the 
stars  was  far  greater  than  anyorie 
posed.    There    were    certain    othef 
which  together  amounted  to  a 
less  statement  of  the  broad 
universe  as  we  now  understand 

Copernicus,  who  talked  in  Latlh 
his  theory  briefly,  without  offerini 
He  spent  up  to  20  years  backing 
effort  in  a  long  dissertation.  Thefc 
up  this  book  for  nine  years,  unt  1 
matlclan  from  Wittenberg  droppfd 
fellow,  Rhetlcus,  persuaded 
ahead  and  publish.  Rhetlcus  co] 
tire  manuscript  by  hand — this 
before  Xerox — and  took  it  to  a^ 
Nuremberg.  When  Rhetlcus  got 
and  moved,  a  Lutheran  named 
over  the  publishing  project.  He 
skeptical     preface.     Copernicus 
stroke  while  all  this  was  going 
copy  of  the  book  before  he  died 
knows  whether  he  knew  what  It 
have  been  brooding  over  the 
pelllng  the  serving  wench. 

Perhaps  because  of  the  preface 
did  no*  ban  the  book  (which 
Revolufionibus     Orbium 
another  80  years.  It  stayed 
centuries. 

Copernicus  might  not  have  minded  so 
much.  He  seems  to  have  been  moi  i  Interested 
in  finding  things  out  than  in  te  ling  people 
about  them. 
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American  farmers  as  a  patriotic  invest- 
ment to  help  make  our  country  self-sufB- 
cient,  is  now  scheduled  to  be  discontin- 
ued. Tung  oil,  It  seems,  can  be  imported 
from  foreign  coimtrles  at  a  much  cheaper 
cost.  In  fact,  last  month  a  shipment  of 
about  1,900  metric  tons — 4.2  million 
pounds — were  imported  from  Commu- 
nist China. 

It  is  true  that  the  tung  nut  industry  in 
the  United  States  involved  about  100 
farmers  in  three  Southern  States,  at  a 
programed  cost  of  $500,000  to  $750,000. 
But  this  may  just  be  the  start.  If  we  are 
now  to  export  jobs  and  dependence  on 
Red  China  in  one  field,  what  will  be 
next — peanuts,  tobacco,  or  rice?  For  that 
matter,  what  American  industry  can 
compete  with  the  mainland  Chinese  on 
labor  costs? 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^fT.^TIVES 

Wednesday.  March  21, 


Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
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THE  HISC  APPROPRIATION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  21,  1973 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
idea  of  the  work  of  the  House  Internal 
Security  Committee  can  be  gleaned  from 
a  review  of  its  annual  reports  during  the 
past  several  years.  The  chairman  of 
HISC.  Congressman  Richard  Ichord. 
commented  extensively  on  the  outside 
opposition  to  HISC  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  9,  starting  on  page 
537,  and  he  emphasized  the  uniqueness 
of  this  opposition  from  a  source  over  12 
years  in  existence,  well  financed,  and 
employing  a  full-time  lobbyist — all  for 
the  purpose  of  crippling  or  eliminating 
the  House  Internal  Security  Committee. 
To  supplement  his  remarks.  I  believe  it 
would  be  useful,  especially  to  new  Mem- 
bers, to  briefly  review  the  vital  areas 
in  which  HISC  has  been  involved  diu-ing 
the  last  several  years. 

During  1969,  1970.  and  1971,  HISC  via 
legislative,  investigative,  and  oversight 
hearings  looked  into  such  organizations 
as  the  SDS;  Black  Panther  Party;  the 
Young  Workers  Liberation  League  which 
is  the  youth  arm  of  the  Commimist 
Party;  the  National  Peace  Action  Coali- 
tion and  the  Peoples  Coalition  for  Peace 
and  Justice,  both  captured  by  radicals  of 
various  orientations;  the  Socialist  Work- 
ers Party  and  the  Young  Socialist  Al- 
liance, both  dominated  by  a  dissident 
Communist  element,  the  Trotsky ites; 
and,  of  course,  the  Commimist  Party 
USA. 

Unlike  most  standing  committees  in 
the  House,  HISC  is  both  an  investigative 
and  legislative  committee.  In  the  past 
few  years  many  of  its  hearings  have  been 
of  an  investigative  nature.  However,  ex- 
tensive hearings  were  held  on  the  Emer- 
gency Detention  Act.  on  legislation 
covering  industrial,  vessel  and  port  secu- 
rity, on  legislation  dealing  with  the  ob- 
struction of  the  Armed  Forces  and  legis- 
lative and  oversight  hearings  relating 
to  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act 
and  the  Federal  civilian  employee  loyal- 
ty-security program. 

In  addition,  HISC  reviewed  subversive 
influences   in   the   Armed   Forces   and 


heard  witnesses  from  Red  China,  the  So- 
viet Union,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Latvia, 
and  East  Germany  concerning  Commu- 
nist tyranny  in  these  countries.  These 
witnesses  testified  during  the  committee's 
continuing  series  of  hearings  on  the 
theory  and  practice  of  communism. 
Their  experiences  refute  the  claims  of 
one  1972  Presidential  candidate,  Gus 
Hall,  a  leading  Communist  Party  official 
in  the  United  States,  when  he  seeks  to 
entrap  American  citizens  into  granting 
him  and  his  followers  respectability  via 
the  ballot. 

While  the  1972  annual  report  of  HISC 
is  not  yet  available,  I  believe  the  reports 
for  1969,  1970  and  1971  as  summarized 
in  the  table  of  contents,  will  give  a  birds- 
eye  view  of  the  committee's  operations 
in  recent  years  and  help  afford  an  ob- 
jective basis  for  evaluation  of  the  work 
of  the  House  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee. 

I  insert  at  this  point  excerpts  from 
the  tables  of  contents  as  they  appear 
in  the  above-mentioned  annual  reports: 

C':'NTENTS 

Foreword. 

SECTION    a:    hearings   on    bills 

Chapter  I. — Hearings  relating  to  H.R. 
12699  (reported  with  amendments  as  Hit. 
14864)  :  Industrial,  vessel,  and  pert  security. 
(Hearings  held  September  9,  10,  and  24, 
1969.) 

Chapter  II. — Hearings  relating  to  H.R.  959: 
Obstruction  of  Armed  Forces.  (Hearings  held 
September  15  and  16,  1969.) 

SECTION  b:  investigative  hearings 

Chapter  in. — National  SDS  data  and  local 
chapter  activities  at  Georgetown  University 
in  Washington,  D.C.  (Hearings  held  June  3-5 
and  17,  1969.) 

Chapter  rv. — SDS  activities  at  Kent  State 
University,  Kent,  Ohio.  (Hearings  held  June 
24  and  25,  1969.) 

Chapter  V. — SDS  activities  at  George 
Washington  University  in  Washington,  D.C. 
(Hearings  held  July  22-24,  1969.) 

Chapter  VI. — SDS  activitiea  at  American 
University,  Washington,  D.C.  (Hearings  held 
July  24,  1969.) 

Chapter  Vll. — Communist  Party  and  SDS 
activities  m  Chicago,  ni.,  including  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  and  aspects  of  the  SDS 
1969  Convention.  (Hearings  held  August  6 
and  7,  1969.) 

Chapter  VIII. — SDS  activities  related  to 
high  school  students  and  other  teenagers  In 
the  summer  of  1969  In  Columbus  and  Akron, 
Ohio;  Detroit.  Mich.:  and  Pittsburgh.  Pa.: 
plus  Involvement  in  labor-management  dis- 
pute in  Washington,  D.C.  (Hearings  held 
October  20-22,  28-30,  and  December  17, 
1969.) 

Chapter  IX. — SDS  and  "Newsreel"  involve- 
ment in  the  release  of  American  prisoners 
of  war  in  North  Vietnam.  (Hearings  held 
December  9-11, 1969.) 

Chapter  X.— Hearings  on  links  between 
SDS  and  Newsreel  film  propaganda  com- 
pany; SDS  activity  at  Fort  Dlx,  N.J.,  Army 
Base;  SDS  National  Action  activity  in  Chi- 
cago, ni.,  October  8-11.  (Hearings  held  De- 
cember 16-18,  1969.) 

section  c:  reterencb  service  and  com  m  j  lit* 
publications 

Chapter  XI.— Report  of  Committee's  Piles 
and  Reference  Section. 

Chapter  XII. — Committee  Publications. 


Contents 


Foreword. 


SECTION  a:  legislative  hearings 
Chapter  I — Hearings  on  various  bills  to  re- 
peal the  Emergency  Detention  Act,  Title  n 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950.  (Hear- 
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ings  held  March  16.  17,  19,  23,  24,  26;  April 
20-22;  May  21;  and  September  10,  1970.) 

Chapter  n — Hearings  with  respect  to  the 
administration  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  and  the  Federal  Civilian  Employ- 
ee Loyalty-Security  Program.  (Hearings  held 
September  23,  30, 1970.) 

section  b:  investigativx  kearinos 

Chapter  ni — Black  Panther  Party  activi- 
ties in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  (Hearings  held 
March  4-6, 10, 1970.) 

Chapter  rV — Black  Panther  Party  activities 
In  Seattle,  Wash.  (Hearings  held  May  12-14, 
20, 1970.) 

Chapter  V — Black  Panther  Party  activities 
in  Detroit,  Mich.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and 
Philadelphia,  Pa,  (Hearings  held  July  21-24, 
1970.) 

Chapter  VI — Black  Panther  Party  National 
Office  operations  and  Investigation  of  activi- 
ties in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  Omaha,  Nebr. 
(Hearings  held  October  6-8,  13-15.  and  No- 
vember 17,  1970.) 

Chapter  VII — Hearings  on  the  extent  of 
subversive  influences  in  leadership  of  New 
Mobilization  Committee  to  End  the  War  In 
Vietnam.  (Hearings  held  April  7-S,  15,  and 
June  9-11.  1970.) 

Chapter  VIII — Hearings  on  aspects  of  life 
In  Communist-run  countries  as  described  by 
refugees  from  the  Soviet  Union,  Cuba.  Czech- 
oslovakia, together  xvitb  information  on 
Communist  theory  and  practice  from  an 
American  academician,  expert  In  Communist 
affairs.  (Heartngs  held  June  23-25,  1970.) 

section  C:   REFERENCE  SERVICE  AND  COMKITTEE 

publications 
Chapter  IX — Report  of  Committee's  Flies 
and  Reference  Section. 


Chapter  X — Committee  Publications  (in- 
cluding commentary  on  special  reports  on 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society;  Black 
Panther  Party  paper;  New  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam;  Commit- 
tee action  on  Emergency  Detention  Act; 
Committee  action  on  HJl.  959 — Obstruction 
of  Armed  Forces;  and  Inquiry  Concerning 
Speakers'  Honoraria  at  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities) . 

Contents 

Foreword. 

Chapter  I.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Com- 
munism: testimony  of  escapees  from  com- 
munist tyranny  In  Red  China,  Latvia,  and 
Germany.  (Summary  of  bearings  held 
March  23-25,  1971.) 

Chapter  n.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Com- 
munism :  testimony  of  two  leading  American 
academicians,  one  an  expert  on  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  other  expert  on  the  Far  East, 
plus  testimony  of  an  informant  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Yoxing  Workers  Liberation 
League  (a  CPUSA  "front"  organization)  in 
New  York  and  of  an  Informant  who  was 
a  high-ranking  member  of  CPUSA  In  New 
York  City.  (Summary  of  hearings  held 
March  29-30,  AprU  1.  and  May  10-12,  1971.) 

Chapter  III.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Com- 
munism: testimony  of  witnesses  expert  in 
the  subject  of  communism  in  Cuba,  together 
with  a  leading  American  academician  expert 
in  the  subject  of  communism  In  Latin 
America  generally.  (Summary  of  hearings 
held  October  5-7  and  14,  1971.) 

Chapter  IV.  Origins,  Organization,  and 
Activities  of  the  Progressive  Labor  Party. 
(Summary  of  hearings  held  AprU  13,  14, 
and  November  18, 1971.) 


Chapter  V.  The  Administration  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of  1950 
and  the  Federal  Civilian  Employee  Loyalty- 
Security  Program,  involving  testimony  from 
executive  departments  and  agencies.  (Sum- 
mary of  hearings  held  AprU  21,  22.  27-29; 
June  2,  3.  8-10;  July  27-29;  Axigust  3;  and 
November  4, 1971.) 

Chapter  VI.  Summary  of  Committee  and 
House  Floor  Action  on  Bills  to  Repeal  or 
Amend  the  Emergency  Detention  Act  of  1950. 

Chapter  VII.  Origins.  Organization,  and 
Leadership  of  the  National  Peace  Action 
Coalition  and  the  Peoples  Coalition  for  Peace 
&  Justice.  (Summary  of  bearings  held  May 
18-20,  June  16-17,  and  July  21-22,  1971.) 

Chapter  vni.  Origins.  Organization,  and 
Leadership  of  the  National  Peace  Action 
Coalition  and  the  Peoples  Coalition  for  Peace 
&  Justice.  (Summary  of  hearings  held  May 
21,  Jxine  15,  and  July  13-15,  20,  and  21,  1971.) 
(Committee  minority  witnesses.) 

Chapter  IX.  Subversive  Influences  Affect- 
ing the  Military  Forces  of  the  United  States. 
(Summary  of  hearings  held  October  20-22, 
27,  28,  and  November  9,  10,  and  16-18,  1971.) 

Chapter  X.  Summary  Report  on  the  Ter- 
mination of  Suit  Instituted  Against  Publica- 
tion of  Committee  Study  of  Amounts  of 
Honoraria  Paid  Campus  Speakers  Associated 
with  Revolutionary  or  "Front"  Group. 

Chapter  XI.  Report  of  Committee's  FUes 
and  Reference  Section. 

Chapter  XII.  Summary  Report  on  Commit- 
tee Publications  (Including  commentary  on 
a  special  report  on  the  Black  Panthers,  a 
committee  print  regarding  the  origins  and 
objectives  of  the  Socialist  Workers  Party  and 
Young  Socialist  Alliance,  and  a  report  on  the 
Emergency  Detention  Act  of  1950  Amend- 
ments.) 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Sviatoslau  Kous,  Byelorussian 
Orthodox  Church,  New  York,  N.Y.,  offer- 
ed the  following  prayer: 

Our  Lord,  and  God  Jesus  Christ,  re- 
ceive from  us.  Your  humble  servants,  our 
most  sincere  prayers  and  in  forgiving 
our  sins  bless  all  our  enemies  and  those 
who  would  do  harm  unto  us.  Rather, 
show  our  enemies  the  true  goodness  of 
man.  Those  of  us  who  believe  in  Your 
righteousness  ask  that  we  may  never  be 
led  astray.  Keep  in  Your  grace  the  people 
of  these  United  States  of  America  and 
give  guidance  to  our  democratic  princi- 
ples. 

Hear  the  lament  of  my  Byelorussian 
people  crying  day  and  night  for  freedom. 
Give  unto  these  people,  through  Your 
sacrifice,  peace,  and  tranquillity.  Do  not 
forsake  those  who  have  forsaken  You  but 
rather  make  Your  truth  appear  to  all 
mankind.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


REVEREND  KOUS  DELIVERS  OPEN- 
ING PRAYER 

(Mr.  ADDABBO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
opening  prayer  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  delivered  today  by  the 
Reverend  Sviatoslau  Kous,  rector  of  the 
American-Byelorussian  St.  Cyril  of 
Turov  Independent  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  in  Richmond  Hill,  N.Y.  It  is  an 
honor  for  all  the  residents  of  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District  in  Queens,  N.Y., 
to  have  Reverend  Kous  here  today  and 
I  am  proud  that  he  was  invited  to  de- 
liver the  opening  prayer. 

The  Greek  Orthodox  church  in  Rich- 
mond Hill  where  Reverend  Kous  serves 
as  rector  is  newly  built  and  was  conse- 
crated on  October  29,  1972.  Reverend 
Kous  was  bom  in  Wilno,  Byelorussia, 
and  graduated  from  the  Stephen  Batory 
University  in  Wilno. 

He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1949 
and  was  ordained  to  be  a  priest  by  the 
Metropolitan  Germanos  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  on  February  9,  1969. 
Reverend  Kous,  In  addition  to  his  duties 
as  rector  of  the  church,  teaches  at  the 
high  school  In  South  River,  N.J.,  where 
he  lives. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  for  Rev- 
erend Kous  to  lead  us  in  prayer  this  week 
because  March  25  will  mark  the  55th 
anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  in- 
dependence of  the  Byelorussian  Demo- 
cratic Republic. 

On  behalf  of  my  constituents  and  my 


colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  thank  Reverend  Kous  for  being 
with  us  today  to  deliver  the  opening 
prayer. 

ITT— $1    MILLION    DONATION    CON- 
TAMINATES THE  PURPOSE  OF  CIA 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday's 
disclosures  of  an  offer  by  the  Inter- 
national Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corp. 
to  contribute  up  to  $1  million  in  support 
of  any  Government  plan  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  about  a  coalition  of  opposition 
to  President  Allende  of  Chile  suggests 
the  likelihood  of  precedence  and  pattern 
of  private  and  corporate  contributions  to 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  to  fund 
activities  and  operations  of  special  inter- 
est to  such  contributors. 

It  is  shocking  if  sucii  contributions  are 
legal  or  have  been  made  in  the  past.  If 
an  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
can  receive  private  contributions  for 
specific  activities  of  a  public  agency  or 
department,  the  commingling  of  private 
resources  with  the  Federal  funds  of  a 
Government  agency  contaminates  the 
public  purpose  of  the  agency.  If  an 
agency  or  department  of  the  Federal 
Government  can  receive  such  funds  to 
provide  direction  or  support  of  a  specific 
goal  or  purpose,  it  opens  up  a  form  of 
bureaucratic  bribery  which  should  be 
prohibited. 

I  am  currently  preparing  legislation 
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precluding  any  agency  or  deps  rtment  of 
the  Federal  Government  from  receiving 
any  gift  which  can  contaniina  )e  its  pur- 
poses. If  a  corporation  or  individual  de- 
sires to  make  a  gift  to  the  Government 
let  it  be  made  to  the  Treasu 
United  States — or  let  it  be 
form  of  equitable  income  taxei 

I  am  also  requesting  thos;  charged 
with  oversight  to  examine  the  extent  of 
private  and  corporate  contri  )Utions  to 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agepcy 


piid 


ROBERT  M.  BALL:  A  GREA"^ 
SERVANT 

(Mr.  MATSUNAGA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  he  House 
for  1  minute,  to  re\'ise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extranfous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  our  Nation's  most  outstanding  public 
servants  left  ofBce  last  Satui  day  after 
more  than  20  years  of  dedical  ed  service 
to  the  American  people.  I  am 
of  course,  to  Robert  M.  Ball 
nearly  11  years,  served  as  Conpiissioner 
of  Social  Security. 

Emring  Commissioner  Ball's 
the  Social  Security  Administn  ition,  that 
agency  was  recognized  as  one  c  f  the  most 
effective  and  efficient  in  the  Fei  ieral  Gov- 
ernment. Mr.  Ball  himself  won  ' 
and  respect  of  elected  and  app<  toted  offi- 
cials at  all  levels  of  government. 

The  Commissioner's  real  rev  'ard,  how- 
ever, is  the  knowledge  that  he  I 
life  immeasurably  better  for  millions  of 
retired  and  disabled  Americins.  Older 
Americans  will  not  forget  that  it  was 
Robert  M.  Ball  who  fought  for  the  enact- 
ment of  the  medicare  program  and  Rob- 
ert M.  Ball  who  successfully  advocated 
three  increases  in  social  securi  ;y  benefits 
during  the  last  4  years.  As  a  re  suit  of  his 
efforts  in  their  behalf,  older  \mericans 
are  now  able  to  face  their  retirement 
years  with  more  confidence 
blind,  disabled,  and  needy  have  i 
nificant  strides  forward.  It  is 
great  loss  to  our  country  thai 
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sioner  Ball  was  not  asked  to 
his  position.  . 

I  know  that  my  colleague^  °"^  _j 
sides  of  the  aisle  will  join  me 


n  extend- 


ing warmest  aloha  to  Commiss  loner  Ball 
and  wishing  him  success  and  happiness 
In  his  future  endeavors,  incluc  ing,  hope- 
fully, a  return  to  public  service 


PERSONAL  EXPLANA":  ION 


Spea  ter 


passage 


Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr. 
unavoidably  detained  in  returning 
floor  of  the  House  on  March  1 
No.  30,  the  vote  on  final 
3298.  Had  I  been  present,  I  \4ould 
voted  in  favor  of  this  legislation 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
detained  in  arriving  on  the  House 
on  March  20  for  rollcall  No. 
been  present,  I  would  have  votH 
of  this  resolution. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  AN^ICRIME 
PROPOSALS 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  askeA  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
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1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MONTCKDMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
need  for  speedy  consideration  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  anticrime  proposals  was 
pointed  up  this  past  weekend  when  the 
U.S.  magistrate  handling  the  hearing  for 
the  alleged  attackers  of  Senator  John 
Stennis  greatly  reduced  the  amount  of 
bail  being  requested  by  the  U.S.  attor- 
ney's office.  I  was  greatly  shocked  to  learn 
that  one  of  the  suspects  had  been  re- 
leased on  an  unsecured  bond  of  $5,000 
and  another  had  the  amount  of  bail  re- 
duced from  $25,000  to  $10,000. 

We  are  not  talking  about  simple  as- 
sault or  a  mugging,  we  are  talking  about 
suspects  in  an  armed  robbery  and  at- 
tempted murder  case,  plus  assault  on  a 
Federal  official. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  the  President's  pro- 
posals will  end  this  leniency  on  the  part 
of  some  courts  that  appear  to  take  more 
interest  in  protecting  the  crinainal  than 
they  do  the  rights  of  the  victims  of  crime. 


DEVELOPMENT   OF   THE   NATIONAL 
FOREST  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
which  I  believe  will  help  to  alleviate 
on  a  long-term  basis  the  tremendous 
shortage  of  lumber.  The  bill  which  I  am 
introducing  provides  for  a  balanced  and 
efficient  protection  and  development  of 
the  national  forest  system  and  privately 
owned  forest  lands  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  forest  lands  plarming  and 
investment  fund. 

The  bill  would  set  up  a  revolving  fund 
to  utilize  receipts  from  the  sale  of  tim- 
ber from  Federal  forests,  but  the  money 
would  still  have  to  be  appropriated  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
Congress. 

It  is  a  supply  act  per  se  because  in 
section  5  of  the  bill  it  provides  spe- 
cifically for  reforestation  and  stand  im- 
provement; nursery  development;  tree 
improvement;  recreation  construction 
and  construction  to  facilitate  visitor  ed- 
ucation and  interpretive  services,  water 
resource  development  construction;  con- 
struction projects  for  fire  protection  and 
general  administration,  pollution  abate- 
ment; wildlife  habitat  improvement; 
range  revegetation  and  improvement; 
and  fuel  modification;  watershed  res- 
toration and  improvement;  land  status 
and  landline  location;  land  classifica- 
tion; and  geometronics. 

The  bill  would  provide  additional 
funding  to  the  Forest  Service  to  enable 
them  to  use  modern  sustained  methods 
of  reforestation.  By  the  planting  of  cut- 
over  lands  and  by  up-to-date  methods  of 
cultivation,  fertilization,  and  thlrmlng  by 
utilizing  modem  sustained  yield  meth- 
ods of  forestry,  growth  of  a  Douglas  fir 
tree  can  be  speeded  up  by  40  percent. 
This  would  guarantee  adequate  lumber 
for  future  needs  and  complete  replace- 
ment of  cut  lumber.  The  present  lumber 
situation  is  very  chaotic  due  to  a  tre- 


mendous demand  and  a  shortage  of  sup- 
ply. On  the  long-term  basis  my  bill  would 
help  to  alleviate  this  situation. 


MANAGEMENT  OP  THE  NATIONAL 
FORESTS 

(Mr.  WYATT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WYATr.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lumber 
and  plywood  markets  are  in  a  state  of 
turmoil  today  with  prices  skyrocketing 
and  no  relief  yet  in  sight.  Yet  the  present 
chief  of  the  Forest  Service  has  stated 
publicly  that  the  allowable  cut  from  the 
national  forests  can  be  increased  by  50 
percent  with  adequate  funding  to  grow 
new  forests.  The  allowable  cut  is  that 
amount  of  timber  which  can  be  harvested 
each  year  and  replenished  so  that  the 
national  forest  may  produce  timber  in 
perpetuity  with  no  peril  of  exhaustion. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  Banking 
Committees  called  for  more  intensive 
management  of  the  national  forests  fol- 
lowing exhaustive  investigations  of  soft- 
wood lumber  and  plywood  supply  and 
price  problems  in  1969.  Similar  action 
was  urged  by  a  presidential  task  force 
in  1970.  But  these  recommendations  were 
never  carried  out. 

Federal  timber  sales  programs  return 
nearly  $4  to  the  Federal  Tresisury  for 
each  dollar  invested  and  that  must  be  a 
remarkable  return  for  anyone's  money. 
In  spite  of  this,  the  Forest  Service  lacks  a 
dependable  source  of  funding  to  maxi- 
mize timber  production  and  insure  that 
the  forest  environment  is  able  to  sustain 
increasing  demands  for  recreation  of  all 
kinds. 

As  the  major  custodian  of  the  Nation's 
standing  sawtimber,  the  Forest  Service 
needs  both  dollars  and  manpower.  The 
need  is  critical  if  the  national  forests  are 
to  continue  to  supply  wood  fiber  at  rea- 
sonable prices  to  meet  imprecedented 
demands  for  construction  materials  to 
house  its  people.  Surely  the  richest  nation 
in  the  world  can  afford  to  provide  in- 
tensive management  for  its  forests  which 
have  the  capacity  to  provide  us  indefi- 
nitely with  their  boimty. 


SUMMER  JOB  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  aimounced  an  interesting  new 
v/ay  to  close  the  generation  gap  between 
teenagers  and  adults.  He  wants  to  pit 
them  in  head-to-head  competition  for 
jobs  this  summer. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  finally  recognized  the 
necessity  for  a  summer  job  program  for 
yoimgsters — a  program  like  the  ones  we 
have  had  for  several  years  now.  In  fact, 
the  President  has  requested,  and  the 
Congress  has  funded,  a  summer  job  pro- 
gram for  this  year. 

But  now  Mr.  Nixon  tells  us  he  does 
not  want  to  use  the  funds  we  have  allo- 
cated for  that  purpose.  He  wants  to  take 
the  cost  of  the  youth  program  out  of 
the  equally  important  public   employ- 
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ment  program  which  in  the  past  2  years 
has  provided  work  for  as  many  as  220,- 
000  adults.  The  beneficiaries  of  PEP  have 
been  the  returning  Vietnam  veteran,  the 
welfare  recipient  and  other  imemployed, 
who  have  suffered  as  a  result  of  the  job- 
lessness caused  by  Mr.  Nixon's  economic 
policies  these  past  4  years. 

This  PEP  program,  you  will  remem- 
ber, is  another  one  of  those  marked  for 
extermination  by  this  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  firmly  believe  that  we 
need  a  summer  job  program.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  should  bleed  the 
beneficiaries  of  PEP  to  pay  for  it.  I  think 
that  both  programs  can  stand  on  their 
own  merits.  I  think  there  are  places  in 
President  Nixons  big-business-oriented 
budget  where  we  can  trim,  if  we  have 
to,  to  pay  for  two  vitally  important  em- 
ployment programs. 

As  a  prominent  Capitol  Hill  colleague 
said  yesterday  of  the  President's  high- 
handed action: 

This  Is  impoundment  and  breach  ol  prom- 
ise. Cities  are  left  with  the  Hobson's  choice 
of  firing  the  father  in  order  to  hire  the  son. 


AMERICAN  FOREIGN  ECONOMIC 
POLICY— MESSAGE  FRQM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  Nation  is  again  at  peace.  We  also 
are  firmly  on  the  course  of  strong  eco- 
nomic growth  at  home.  Now  we  must  turn 
more  of  our  attention  to  the  iu"gent  prob- 
lems we  face  in  our  economic  dealings 
with  other  nations.  International  prob- 
lems may  seem  to  some  of  us  to  be  far 
away,  but  they  have  a  very  direct  impact 
on  the  jobs,  the  incomes  and  the  living 
standards  of  our  people.  Neither  the 
peace  we  have  achieved  nor  the  eco- 
nomic growth  essential  to  our  national 
welfare  will  last  if  we  leave  such  mat- 
ters unattended,  for  they  can  diminish 
our  prosperity  at  home  and  at  the  same 
time  provoke  harmful  friction  abroad. 

Our  major  difficulties  stem  from  rely- 
ing too  long  upon  outdated  economic  ar- 
rangements and  institutions  despite  the 
rapid  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  world.  Many  countries  we  helped  to 
rebuild  after  World  War  II  are  now  our 
strong  economic  competitors.  Americans 
can  no  longer  act  as  if  these  historic  de- 
velopments had  not  taken  place.  We  must 
do  a  better  job  of  preparing  ourselves — 
both  in  the  private  sector  and  in  the  Gov- 
ernment— to  compete  more  effectively  in 
world  markets,  so  that  expanding  trade 
can  bring  greater  benefits  to  our  people. 
In  the  summer  of  1971,  this  Adminis- 
tration initiated  fundamental  changes 
in  American  foreign  economic  policy. 
We  have  also  introduced  proposals  for 
the  reform  of  the  international  monetary 
and  trading  systems  which  have  lost  their 
ability  to  deal  with  current  problems. 
The  turmoil  in  world  monetary  affairs 
has  demonstrated  clearly  that  greater 
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urgency  must  now  be  attached  to  con- 
structive reform. 

At  home,  we  have  continued  our  fight 
to  maintain  price  stabihty  and  to  im- 
prove our  productivity — objectives  which 
are  as  important  to  our  international 
economic  position  as  to  our  domestic  wel- 
fare. 

What  is  our  next  step? 

In  my  State  of  the  Union  message  on 
the  economy  last  month,  I  outlined  cer- 
tain measures  to  strengthen  both  our 
domestic  and  international  economic 
position.  One  of  the  most  important  is 
trade  reform. 

In  choosing  an  international  trade 
policy  which  will  benefit  all  Americans, 
I  have  concluded  that  we  must  face  up 
to  more  intense  long-term  competition 
in  the  world's  markets  rather  than  shrink 
from  it.  Those  who  would  have  us  turn 
inward,  hiding  behind  a  shield  of  import 
restrictions  of  indefinite  duration,  might 
achieve  short-term  gains  and  benefit  cer- 
tain groups,  but  they  would  exact  a  high 
cost  from  the  economy  as  a  whole.  Those 
costs  would  be  borne  by  all  of  us  in  the 
form  of  higher  prices  and  lower  real 
income.  Only  in  response  to  imfair  com- 
petition, or  the  closing  of  markets  abroad 
to  our  people,  or  to  provide  time  for  ad- 
justment, would  such  restrictive  meas- 
ures be  caUed  for. 

My  approach  is  based  both  on  my 
strong  faith  in  the  ability  of  Americans 
to  compete,  and  on  my  confidence  that 
all  nations  will  recognize  their  own  vital 
interest  in  lowering  economic  barriers 
and  applying  fairer  and  more  effective 
trading  rules. 

The  fact  that  most  of  these  comments 
are  addressed  to  the  role  of  our  Govern- 
ment should  not  divert  attention  from 
the  vital  role  which  private  economic 
activity  will  play  in  resolving  our  cur- 
rent problems.  The  cooperation  and  the 
initiative  of  all  sectors  of  our  economy 
are  needed  to  increase  our  productivity 
and  to  keep  our  prices  competitive.  This 
is  essential  to  our  international  trading 
position.  Yet  there  are  certain  necessary 
steps  which  only  the  Government  can 
take,  given  the  worldwide  scope  of  trad- 
ing activity  and  the  need  for  broad  inter- 
national agreement  to  expand  trade 
fairly  and  effectively.  I  am  determined 
that  we  shall  take  those  steps. 

I  know  that  the  American  people  and 
their  representatives  in  Congress  can  be 
coimted  on  to  rise  to  the  challenge  of 
the  changing  world  economy.  Together 
we  must  do  what  is  needed  to  further 
the  prosperity  of  our  country,  and  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,   March  22,  1973. 


NATIONAL   ARTHRITIS    MONTH 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
Immediate  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  275)  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  annually  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  month  of  May 
in  each  year  as  "National  Arthritis 
Month." 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.J.  Res.  275 

Whereas  arthritis  and  rheumatic  diseases 
are  the  Nation's  number  1  crippling  diseases, 
affecting  seventeen  million  Americans  of  all 
ages,  causing  limitations  in  their  usual 
activities  and  great  suffering; 

Whereas  arthritis  and  rheumatic  diseases 
are  second  only  to  heart  disease  as  the  most 
widespread  chronic  illnesses  in  the  United 
States  today; 

Whereas  the  annual  cost  of  arthritis  and 
rheumatic  diseases  to  Americans  is  estimated 
to  exceed  $3,500,000,000  annually  in  lost 
wages,  medical  and  disability  payments,  and 
taxes  lost  to  the  Federal  Government; 

Whereas  advances  In  research  and  treat- 
ment show  promise  of  significant  break- 
through leading  to  a  better  understanding  of 
and  cure  for  these  diseases; 

Whereas  the  month  of  May  Is  the  period 
during  which  the  Arthritis  Foundation  con- 
ducts its  annual  fundraislng  campaign  to 
support  Its  efforts  in  arthritis  research  and 
treatment;  and 

Whereas  the  most  common  form  of  arthritis 
strikes  mainly  older  Americans  and  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  has  been 
meeting  during  the  week  of  November  29. 
1971,  to  focus  attention  on  the  problem  of 
this  Important  group  of  citizens:  Now,  Lhere- 
fore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii'es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion (1)  designating  the  month  of  May  In 
each  year  as  "National  Arthritis  Month",  (2) 
Inviting  the  Governors  of  the  several  States 
to  issue  proclamations  for  like  purposes,  and 
(3)  urging  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  educational,  philanthropic,  scientific, 
medical,  and  health  care  professions  and  or- 
ganizations to  provide  the  necessary  assist- 
ance and  resources  to  discover  the  caiises  and 
cures  of  arthritis  and  rheumatic  diseases 
and  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  person* 
struck  by  these  diseases. 

AMENDMENTS    OFFERED    BT    MR.    EDWARDS    OF 

CALIFOBNIA 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  three  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California:  On  page  2,  line  4,  strike  out  the 
word  "annually". 

On  page  2,  line  5,  strike  out  the  words 
"in  each  year"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"1973". 

On  pages  1  and  2,  strike  out  the  entire 
preamble. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  390,  which  would  designate 
the  month  of  May  in  each  year  as  "Na- 
tional Arthritis  Month." 

Arthritis  has  failed  to  receive  public 
attention,  which  would  lead  to  more  ade- 
quate consideration  and  research  into 
the  causes  and  cures,  even  though  it  is 
one  of  the  more  serious  chronic  diseases 
in  our  nation.  Arthritis  is  second  only  to 
heart  disease  as  the  most  widespread 
chronic  illness  in  America. 

The  Arthritis  Foundation  estimates 
that  some  20  million  Americans  are  pres- 
ently suffering  from  some  form  of  ar- 
thritis or  rheumatic  disease.  It  causes 
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death  in  relatively  few  people 
many  of  these  people  are  totallpr 
by  the  extent  of  their  suffering 

This  year  the  Arthritis 
be  celebrating  its  25th 
service  to  those  Americans 
this  painful  and  crippling 
I  think  it  would  be  particularly 
priate  if  Congress  would 
efforts.  Therefore,  I  vurge  my 
to  join  in  support  of  this 
would  declare  the  month  of 
year  as  "National  Arthritis 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker 
chief  sponsor  of  House  Joint 
275,  I  rise  in  support  of 
resolution.  It  is  a  great 
the  resolution  designating 
tional  Arthritis  Month  come 
House  today.  This  May.  the 
Arthritis  Foundation  will  be 
its  25th  anniversary  of  service 
Americans  afflicted  with  this 
crippling  disease.  Consequently 
tion  today  is  most  appropriate 

When  we  look  at  the  great 
by  our  society,  we  recognize 
are  all  a  result,  basically,  of 
store  of  manpower  available  to 
try.  It  is  estimated,  however, 
able  portion  of  that  pool  of 
20  million  persons,  are  in  somd 
able  to  participate  because  of 
pling  and  painful  effects  of 
arthritic  or  rheumatic  disease!; 
alent  in  our  Nation.  Many  of 
are  totally  incapacitated. 

Although  it  is  one  of  the  more 
chronic  diseases  in  our  Nation 
only  to  heart  disease  as  the 
spread  chronic  illness  in 
thritis    and    rheumatic 
failed   to   receive   the   public 
which  would  lead  to  more 
sideration  and  research  into 
and  cures.  This  is  undoubted!^ 
arthritis  and  related  diseases 
cause  death  in  relatively  few 
cost,  however,  in  pain  and 
in  financial  loss  to  both  those 
and  to  our  economy,  is  enormqus 
we  cannot  place  a  value  on  the 
fered  by  those  afflicted,  it  is 
that  the  annual  financial 
thritis  and  rheumatic  diseases 
cans  exceeds  $4.3  billion. 

There  is  hope,  however,  as 
search  is  being  done,  which  Is 
to  lead  to  more  and  more 
suits.  We  have  here  an 
recognize  this  work,  and  provic^ 
forimi  by  which  we  may 

Indeed.  National  Arthritis 
vides  an  excellent  opportunity 
the  American  people  in  the 
successes  in  this  area,  and  I 
to  have  been  associated  with 

The  joint  resolution  was 
engrossed  and  read  a  third 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed 

The  title  was  amended  so 
"To  authorize  the  President 
proclamation  designating  the 
May      1973.      as      'National 
Month'." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was 
table. 
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however.     NATIONAL  HUNTING  AND  FISHING 
disabled  DAY 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  210)  asking  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  declare 
the  fourth  Saturday  of  each  September 
"National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day." 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
a  question.  Why  was  the  last  Saturday 
in  September  selected  for  this  observ- 
ance? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  would 
like  to  refer  the  answer  to  the  distin- 
gxiished  author  of  the  bill,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Sixes),  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  good  friend  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Of  coiorse.  there  is  no 
mandatory  reason  for  selecting  this 
specific  date.  It  was  proposed  because 
it  comes  in  early  fall,  at  a  time  when 
there  Is  general  interest  in  the  outdoors 
from  the  standpoint  of  fishing  or  in  some 
areas  in  hunting.  It  was  deemed  an  ac- 
ceptable date  from  most  standpoints. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Florida  that  the  climate  is 
somev/hat  different  in  his  State  than 
northern  Minnesota,  where  some  of  us 
like  to  go  fishing,  and  some  of  the  other 
Northern  States  such  as  northern  Michi- 
gan. It  is  possible  that  you  could  be  fish- 
ing through  the  ice  on  the  last  Saturday 
in  September. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
that  is  all  the  more  reason  to  come  to 
Florida  and  enjoy  the  hunting  and  fish- 
ing as  well  as  the  peaceful  solitude  still 
to  be  found  there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  "peaceful  soli- 
tude" that  the  resolution  suggests  that 
may  be  found  on  that  occasion  in  the 
outdoors  might  be  a  rather  cold,  peace- 
ful solitude. 

However,  the  objective  of  the  gentle- 
man is,  I  believe,  a  worthy  one  and  I 
hope  we  can  rely  on  the  T  and  T  Club 
to  see  to  it  that  there  is  no  session  of 
Congress  on  the  designated  Saturday  so 
we  can  all  go  fishing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution  as 
follows : 

HJ.  Res.  210 

Whereas  In  the  congestion  and  the  com- 
plexities, the  tensions  and  frustrations  of 
today's  life,  the  need  for  outdoor  recreation — 
the  opportunity  to  "get  away  from  it  aU" — 
has  become  of  crucial  importance,  and 

Whereas  there  are  few  pursuits  providing  a 
better  chance  for  healthy  exercise,  peaceful 
l^Jd  on  the     solitude,  and  appreciation  of  the  great  out- 
doors than  hunting  and  fishing,  and 
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Whereas  this  is  evident  In  the  fact  that 
more  than  fifteen  million  hunting  licenses 
and  twenty-flve  flshlng  licenses  are  Issued 
each  year,  and 

Whereas  the  p\irchase  of  these  licenses 
bring  over  $200,000,000  Into  State  and  local 
government  treasuries,  and 

Whereas  this  Income  provides  a  rich  source 
of  funds  for  flsh  and  wildlife  conservation 
and  management  and  for  the  salvation,  pres- 
ervation, and  propagation  of  vanishing  spe- 
cies, and 

Whereas  hunters  and  anglers  traditionally 
have  led  In  the  effort  to  preserve  our  natural 
resources,  and 

Whereas  outdoor  sportsmen  also  have  led 
In  the  promotion  of  proper  respect  for  pri- 
vate as  well  as  public  property,  of  courtesy 
in  the  field  and  forest,  and  In  boating  and 
firearm  safety  programs,  and 

Whereas  there  Is  no  present  national  rec- 
ognition of  the  many  and  worthwhile  con- 
tributions of  the  American  hunter  and  an- 
gler: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  of 
the  United  States  declare  the  fourth  Satur- 
day of  each  September  as  "National  Hunting 
and  Fishing  Day"  to  provide  that  deserved 
national  recognition,  to  recognize  the  es- 
thetic, health,  and  recreational  virtues  of 
hunting  and  flshlng,  to  dramatize  the  con- 
tinued need  for  gun  and  boat  safety,  and  to 
rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  conservation  and 
respectful  use  of  our  wildlife  and  natural 
resources. 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  let  me 
express  my  personal  appreciation  and 
that  of  millions  of  American  sports- 
men for  the  work  of  my  distinguished 
friend  the  Congressman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Edwards),  and  his  committee 
in  recognizing  the  significance  of  this 
resolution  and  bringing  it  to  the  fioor  for 
passage.  I  respectfully  urge  a  unanimous 
vote  of  the  House  in  adopting  the  resolu- 
tion requesting  the  President  to  designate 
the  foiu-th  Saturday  in  September  as 
"National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day." 

It  will  be  recalled  that  this  action  is 
similar  to  that  a  year  ago  when  the  House 
unanimously  passed  such  a  resolution. 
The  bill  was  signed  into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  September  23,  1972,  was  a  day 
of  national  celebration  in  special  recog- 
nition of  more  than  55  million  hunters 
and  fishermen  for  their  contribution  to 
conservation  and  outdoor  recreation. 

Possibly  there  is  no  other  form  of  rec- 
reation which  provides  a  better  prospect 
than  hunting  and  fishing  for  healthful 
exercise  with  the  opportxmity  to  breathe 
fresh,  clean  air,  to  find  solitude,  and  to 
forget  daily  cares. 

As  an  indication  of  the  enormous  ap- 
peal of  the  sport  of  hunting  and  fishing, 
the  latest  report  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  shows  nearly  16  million 
hunting  licenses  and  26  million  fishing 
licenses  were  purchased  in  1971.  This  is 
an  increase  of  607,000  hunting  licenses— 
the  largest  single  increase  in  over  a  dec- 
ade— and  1,300,000  fishing  licenses — also 
a  record  high — over  the  previous  year. 

For  the  privilege  of  hunting  and  fish- 
ing, the  participants  pay  more  than  $208 
million  each  year  for  licenses,  tags,  per- 
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mits,  and  stamps.  This  income  provides  a 
rich  source  of  fimds  for  fish  and  wildlife 
conservation  management.  Many  of  tlie 
activities  being  undertaken  today  to  pro- 
tect wildlife  threatened  with  extinction 
and  to  reestablish  breeds  and  strains 
which  have  been  losing  the  battle  for 
survival  has  come  from  himting  and  fish- 
ing license  funds.  In  addition  to  those 
millions  of  people  who  pay  to  hunt  and 
fish,  there  are  also  millions  who  enjoy 
these  sports  who  are  not  required  to  pm-- 
chase  licenses  because  of  age  or  military 
service. 

It  is  notable  that  the  true  sportsmen 
among  the  hunters  and  fishermen  are 
leaders  in  conservation  programs  and 
preservation  of  fish  and  wildlife.  Re- 
sponsible hunters  and  fishermen  are 
leaders  in  local  and  national  efforts  to 
stop  wanton  destruction  of  threatened 
breeds  of  wildlife,  to  make  sure  that  pol- 
lution of  our  waters  do  not  wipe  out  fish- 
life.  In  addition,  they  are  leaders  among 
those  who  promote  safety  in  himting  and 
fishing.  Many  of  the  laws  to  help  insure 
safety  in  the'outdoors  have  been  devel- 
oped, brought  to  the  attention  of  State 
legislatures,  and  passed  into  law  at  the 
behest  of  hunters  and  fishermen. 

It  is  important  to  the  spiritual  and 
physical  survival  of  our  people  that  Con- 
gress encourage  hunters  and  fishermen 
to  continue  their  conservation  crusade 
and  their  enjoyment  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion. I,  therefore,  urge  that  Congress 
honor  the  hunters  and  fishermen  of 
America  by  again  passing  this  resolution. 
At  the  same  time,  we  can  use  this  day  to 
assure  that  we  rededlcate  our  Nation  to 
the  adequate  protection  of  the  land  and 
water  wildlife  of  tlie  Nation,  and  to  pro- 
moce  again  and  redouble  our  efforts  to 
see  that  hunting  and  fishing  recreation 
is  carried  on  at  the  highest  level  of  safety 
for  those  who  participate. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFEBEO  BT   MB.  EDWARDS  OF 
CALIFOBNIA 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  several  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  amendments  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendments  oSered  by  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California:  On  page  2,  line  4,  strike  out  the 
words  "of  each  September"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "of  September,  1973". 

On  pages  1  and  2,  strike  out  the  entire  pre- 
amble. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Asking  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  declare  the  fourth  Saturday 
of  September,  1973,  'National  Hunting 
and  Fisliing  Day'." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  ARBOR  DAY 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  Immediate  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  289)  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday 
of  April  of  each  year  as  "National  Arbor 
Day." 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.J.  Res.  289 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  is 
hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  issue 
annually  a  proclamation  designating  the  last 
Friday  of  April  of  each  year  as  "National 
Arbor  Day"  and  calling  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  such  a  day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

AMENDMENT    OEFERED    BY    MR.    EDWARDS    OP 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California:  On  page  1,  line  5,  strike  out  the 
words  "of  each  year"  and  insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "1973". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  authorize  the  President  to  proclaim 
the  last  Friday  of  April,  1973,  as  'National 
Arbor  Day'." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NICOLAUS  COPERNICUS  WEEK 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  5)  requesting  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  of  April  23,  1973,  as 
"Nicolaus  Copernicus  Week"  marking 
the  quinquecentennial  of  his  birth. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  5 

Whereas  the  work  of  Nicolaus  Copernicus 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  modern 
science; 

Whereas  In  1973  there  will  have  passed 
500  years  since  the  birth  of  Copernicus  who 
was  born,  worked,  and  lived  in  Poland; 

Whereas  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
has  accepted  the  Inlvltatlon  from  the  Polish 
Government  to  assure  leadership  for  activi- 
ties associated  with  the  observance  of  the 
quinquecentennial  and  named  a  special  com- 
mittee to  make  recommendations; 

Whereas  the  Smithsonian  Institution  In 
cooperation  with  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  Is  conducting  during  the  week  of 
April  23  Its  Fifth  International  Sjmiposlum, 
"The  Nature  of  Scientific  Discovery,"  with  a 
scientific  program  which  focuses  upon  the 
Copernican  theory,  an  integral  part  of  mod- 
ern science;  and 

Whereas  scientists  from  the  United  States, 
Poland,  and  other  countries  will  be  gathered 
to  celebrate  the  origins  of  modern  science, 
inquire  Into  the  kinds  of  cultural  climates 
which   encourage    the    growth    of   scientific 


knowledge,  and  examine  certain  revolution- 
ary developments  In  contemporary  science 
that  have  grown  out  of  the  Copernican  Revo- 
lution: Now  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  week  of  April  23,  1973,  as  "Nicolaus  Co- 
pernicus Week"  and  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  Join  with  the  Na- 
tion's scientific  commiuiity  as  well  as  that  of 
Poland  and  other  nations  In  observing  such 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  EDWARDS 
or  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California:  1.  On  pages  1  and  2,  strike  out 
the  entire  preamble. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution.  I  am  grateful 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  for  clearing 
my  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  5)  for  consid- 
eration by  the  House  today. 

This  resolution  requests  the  President 
to  designate  the  week  of  April  23  as 
"Nicolaus  Copernicus  Week"  in  honor 
of  the  500th  birthday  anniversary  of  the 
renowned  Polish  scientist  who  is  con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  the  father  of  mod- 
em science. 

I  want  to  extend  my  special  appre- 
ciation to  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, our  distinguished  colleague  from 
California  (Mr.  Edwards),  for  his  ini- 
tiative and  cooperation  on  this  measure. 
Mr.  Speaker,  many  observances  have 
been  arranged  throughout  the  world  this 
year  in  honor  of  Copernicus.  In  fact,  in 
the  Congressional  Record  we  received 
this  morning  I  had  a  separate  extension 
of  remarks  listing  many  of  the  observ- 
ances scheduled  in  the  United  States. 

Nicolaus  Copernicus  was  born  Febru- 
ary 19,  1473,  in  Torun,  Poland.  He  had 
a  mo.st  remarkable  career  over  his  70 
years  on  this  Earth.  He  was  a  scholar  in 
many  fields  of  endeavor,  as  well  as  sci- 
ence, including  doctor  of  canon  law, 
physician,  ordained  priest,  an  authority 
on  money,  and  a  soldier. 

But  over  the  years  his  name  princi- 
pally has  been  associated  with  his  work 
as  an  astronomer  and  what  has  come  to 
be  knowii  as  the  Copernican  theoiy. 

Copernicus  concluded  that  the  cen- 
turies-old teachings  on  the  universe  were 
wrong.  Theologians  and  the  church,  not- 
withstanding, he  determined — and  cor- 
rectly— that  it  was  the  sun,  not  the 
earth,  which  was  the  center  of  the 
imiverse. 

It  was  many,  many  years  before  the 
Copernican  theory  was  accepted,  princi- 
pally because  of  the  opposition  of  the 
church.  But  accepted  it  finally  was  and 
scientists  down  through  the  years  have 
credited  the  modest  Polish  astronomer 
for  having  pioneered  in  a  very  vital  basic 
of  modem  science. 

Normally,  honors  and  celebrations 
would  be  focused  upon  the  birthday  an- 
niversary last  month  except  tliat — under 
the  new  Monday  holiday  law — the  date 
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wound  up  In  conflict  with  the  official 
national  holiday  honoring  the  father  of 
our  country,  George  Washingtoji.  Coper- 
nicus was  not  forgotten  on  tha ;  date  by 
any  means,  however,  includingi  my  own 
remarks  here  in  the  House  on  that  day. 
But  the  major  national  celebration  of 
Copernicus'  anniversary  is  being  con- 
centrated on  the  week  of  April  2 }.  Ehiring 
that  week  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Nationsil  lAcademy 
of  Sciences,  is  conducting  a  seiunar  for 
scientists  from  all  over  the  world  and 
the  subject  is  the  Copemican  t  neory. 

The  Smithsonian  is  assemblii  ig  an  ex- 
tensive exhibit  in  honor  of  Copernicus 
which  will  be  on  public  dispUy  over  a 
period  of  weeks  beginning  on  jipril  7.  A 
number  of  important  historical  Items 
have  been  borrowed  from  Polar  d  for  the 
exhibit. 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service  is  ssuing  a 
special  8-cent  commemorative  stamp  on 
April  23  in  honor  of  Coperacus.  The 
first-day  ceremony  will  be  he  d  at  the 
Smithsonian  with  many  dist  ngulshed 
individuals  mvited  to  participa  -e. 

On  the  preceding  evening.  Ap  ril  22,  the 
National  Academy  of  Science;  has  ar- 
ranged a  special  cultural  pre  gram  on 
Copernicus.  Included  will  be  a  specially 
commissioned  musical  composition  by 
Leo  Smit  of  the  State  Universit  y  at  Buf- 
falo, with  narration  by  Sir  Free  Hoyle  of 
England,  an  internationally  rscognized 
cosmologist. 

The  musical  work  was  commi;  sioned  by 
the  National  Academy  and  in  entitled 
"Narratio  et  Credo."  Eight  Gr(  gg  Smith 
Singers  from  New  York  City  a:  id  an  en- 
semble of  eight  musicians  will  partici- 
pate. 

Following  the  brief  ceremony  marking 
the  opening  of  Nicolaus  Coperni  :us  Week, 
the  Gregg  Smith  Singers  will  ^ve  a  re- 
cital in  Polish  of  several  Polish  renais- 
sance madrigals,  newly  discoviired. 

The  musical  work  by  Leo  3mlt  and 
Sir  Fred  Hoyle  will  provide  the  >  ilimax  for 
the  opening  night's  festivities. 

Another  program  is  plannei  for  the 
auditorium  of  the  National  A(  ademy  of 
Sciences  on  Wednesday.  April :  5.  when  a 
new  work  by  Leon  Kirchner  ca  led  "Lily" 
will  be  presented  as  part  of  i.  program 
featuring  members  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  The  motif  ol  this  pro- 
gram is  to  reflect  through  cuirent  new 
music  the  motif  of  Copernicus^  a  crea- 
tor of  new  intellectual  concepts. 

Then  on  Friday.  April  27,  thfere  will  be 
a  Copemican  musical  prograbi  at  the 
Kennedy  Center  Concert  Halljfeaturlng 
new  music,  the  Symphony  No.  2 — Coper- 
nican— of  Mikolaj  Henryk  Go^ecki. 

One  of  the  final  events  of  the  year  will 
be  on  November  28.  when  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Canada  will  have  its  <  :opernicus 
celebration.  Here  again.  the:e  will  be 
presented  a  new  work,  "Nicoli.us  Coper- 
nicus," commissioned  by  the  Ni  itional  Art 
Center  to  the  PoUsh  composer,  Tadeusz 
Baird. 

Mr.  Speaker,  appropriate  lecognitlon 
of  Nicolaus  Copernicus  is  mos  appropri- 
ate in  our  age,  the  age  of  spice.  All  of 
our  great  accomplishments  ir  space  re- 
late directly  to  the  Copemican  theory 
that  sun,  not  the  earth,  is  th ;  center  of 


the  universe  around  which  the  earth  and 
the  planets  revolve. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
within  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on 
all  four  of  the  resolutions  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


tlons  established  by  tbe  Committee  on  Houm 
Administration  In  accx>tdance  with  existing 
law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  resolution  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING    FUNDS    FOR    COM- 
MITTEE ON  INTERNAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  308  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  308 

Resolved,  That  (a)  effective  January  3, 
1973.  the  expenses  of  the  Investigations  and 
studies  to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  clause 
11  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Incurred  by  the  Committee 
on  Internal  Security,  acting  as  a  whole  or 
by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  $475,000  In- 
cluding expenditures — 

(1)  for  the  employment  of  Investigators, 
experts,  attorneys,  special  counsel,  and  cleri- 
cal, stenographic,  and  other  assistants; 

(2)  for  the  procurement  of  services  of  In- 
dividual consultants  or  organizations  thereof 
pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  72a 
(1));   and 

(3)  for  specialized  training,  pursuant  to 
section  202(J)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C.  72a(J)), 
of  committee  staff  personnel  perfomaing  pro- 
fessional and  nonclerlcal  functions; 

shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
committee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $20,000  of  the  total 
amount  provided  by  this  resolution  may  be 
used  to  procure  the  temporary  or  intermit- 
tent services  of  individual  consultants  or  or- 
ganizations thereof  pursuant  to  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  72a(l) );  and  not  to  exceed 
$2,500  of  such  total  amount  may  be  used  to 
provide  for  specialized  training,  pursuant  to 
section  202(1)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C.  72a(J)). 
of  staff  personnel  of  the  committee  perform- 
ing professional  and  nonclerlcal  functions; 
but  neither  of  these  monetary  limitations 
shall  prevent  the  use  of  such  funds  for  any 
other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration Information  with  respect  to  any 
study  or  investigation  intended  to  be  fi- 
nanced from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  b«  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  55]    . 

Aspln  Gray  Pike 

Badlllo  Orlfflths  Price.  Tex. 

Bell  Gutaser  Quie 

Bergland  Guyer  Rangel 

Blaggi  Harsha  Rees 

Butler  Hubert  Reld 

Carey.  N.Y.  Hlnshaw  Roncallo,  N.T. 

Carney,  Ohio  Hollfleld  Rooney,  N.Y. 

Chappell  Hosmer  Rooney.  Pa. 

Chlsholm  Jones.  Ala.  Ruppe 

Clark  Karth  Ryan 

Conlan  Ketchum  Stark 

Conyers  King  Talcott 

Edwards.  Ala.  Landrum  Taylor,  Mo. 

Foley  McCormack  Wldnall 

Ford.  McSpadden  Wright 

William  D.  MUford  Young,  111. 

Fraser  Mlnsball.  Ohio 

Prey  Owens 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  378 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

AUTHORIZING  FUNDS  FOR  COM- 
MITTEE ON  INTERNAL  SECU- 
RITY 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  purposes  of  debate  only 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Drinan) . 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  2  years  the  House  Internal  Security 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member 
spent  $1,028,657.21. 

Of  this  sum  $962,889.43  was  spent  on 
the  salaries  of  the  49  members  of  the 
staft  of  this  nine-man  committee. 

Astonishing  as  it  seems  only  13  bills 
were  referred  to  this  committee  during 
the  92d  Congress.  These  13  bills  referred 
to  seven  subject  matters.  Only  three  of 
the  bills  were  reported  to  the  floor  and 
all  were  defeated. 

Happily  we  can  say  that  in  the  United 
States  today  the  issues  surroimding  sub- 
version, espionage,  and  treason  do  not 
loom  large. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  had  exclusive  juris- 
diction over  all  of  these  subjects  from 
1790  until  1945  when  the  House  Internal 
Security  Committee  established  as  a  per- 
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manent  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

I  am  hoping  that  Members  of  this 
House  will  today  decide  that  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  each  of  the  members 
of  which  Is  a  lawyer  is  clearly  and  un- 
deniably the  unit  which  should  handle 
these  completely  legal  matters.  The  Ju- 
diciary Committee  of  the  other  body  has 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  matters 
related  to  subversion,  espionage  and 
treason. 

If  only  13  bills  were  referred  to  the 
House  Internal  Security  Committee  dur- 
ing the  92d  Congress  it  seems  clear  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  spend- 
ing an  enormous  sum  of  money  to  investi- 
gate a  problem  where  problems  do  not 
apparently  exist. 

Most  of  the  incredible  sum  of  money 
spent  by  the  House  Internal  Security 
Committee  went  for  Investigations  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  dossiers  of 
three-fourths  of  a  million  individual 
Americans  concerning  whom  the  House 
Internal  Security  Committee  maintains 
a  file. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Internal 
Security  Committee  over  the  past  2  years 
I  have  examined  very  closely  the  rela- 
tively few  studies — despite  the  huge 
staff — which  the  committee  has  issued. 
With  all  due  respect  I  am  afraid  that 
these  studies  proceed  from  a  precon- 
ceived viewpoint,  tailor  facts  to  coincide 
with  this  viewpoint  and  have  uncovered 
virtually  no  new  evidence  related  to  al- 
leged subversion  in  organizations  such  as 
the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society, 
the  Black  Panthers,  the  National  Peace 
Action  Coalition,  and  the  People's  Coali- 
tion for  Peace  and  Justice. 

Indeed,  the  extensive  publications  of 
HISC  seem  more  and  more  to  specialize 
in  the  extensive  and  useless  reproduction 
of  the  documents  of  the  organizations 
which  the  staff  investigates. 

The  docimients  of  HISC  are  further- 
more replete  with  unsubstantiated  refer- 
ences to  the  alleged  subversive  activities 
of  Individuals.  One  Irving  Saraoff  of  Los 
Angeles,  for  example,  is  mentioned  16 
times  as  a  known  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  the  2,300  pages  of  docu- 
ments issued  by  HISC  in  the  recent  past 
resulting  from  its  Investigation  of  the 
peace  movement. 

The  studies  Issued  by  HISC  range  from 
the  worthless  to  the  highly  objectionable. 
On  June  22.  1972,  the  chairman  trans- 
mitted to  the  Speaker  a  report  entitled 
"America's  Maoist:  The  Revolutionary 
Union — The  Venceremos  Organization" 
Prom  pages  131  to  156  of  this  document 
there  is  a  long  list  of  names,  with  photo- 
graphs, of  American  citizens  Identified 
by  two  witnesses  "friendly"  to  HISC  as 
persons  associated  with  the  Venceremos. 
The  report  of  HISC  indicates  that  each 
of  these  individuals  was  sent  a  registered 
letter  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of 
House  rule  XI,  27(M). 

The  letters  of  the  six  individuals  who 
protested  their  inclusion  in  this  docu- 
ment and  who  requested  to  appear  be- 
fore the  committee  are  reprinted,  to  my 
knowledge    without   the    permission    of 


these  Individuals  as  far  as  is  known, 
starting  on  page  156  of  the  document. 

The  report  states: 

None  of  them,  in  the  end,  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
the  committee. 

One  of  the  basic  reasons  why  these 
individuals  did  not  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  was  the  fact  that  an  in- 
vestigator for  the  House  Internal  Secu- 
rity Committee  talked  to  or  visited  with 
each  of  these  Individuals  and,  In  my 
judgment,  Inhibited  them  from  exercis- 
ing their  rights. 

The  rights  of  these  individuals,  fur- 
thermore, at  a  hearing  made  available  to 
them  are  very  nebulous  and  uncertain. 
No  one  at  any  time  has  taken  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  exculpate  himself 
from  the  categorization  made  by  a  HISC 
document  along  with  the  crude  "mug- 
shot"  attached  to  the  Identification. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  judgment  that 
tactics  like  these  and  publications  like 
"America's  Maoists"  bring  dishonor  upon 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  bring 
Injustice  into  the  lives  of  individuals — 
mostly  young  students — and  should  have 
no  place  In  the  business  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

HISC  IS  NOW  SEEKING  COMMUNISTS  IN  PRISONS 
IN    AMERICA 

On  March  20,  1973,  four  members  of 
the  House  Internal  Security  Committee 
over  my  dissent  agreed  to  hold  hearings 
with  respect  to  Attica  in  Albany.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  on  February  27, 
1973,  resolved  to  investigate  the  activi- 
ties of  subversive  organizations — 
conducted  within,  or  directed  towards,  the 
prisons  and  other  penal  institutions  and  sys- 
tems of  the  United  States  or  of  any  state  .  .  . 

The  resolution  to  investigate  alleged 
Communist  activity  In  the  prisons  of  this 
country  was  passed  despite  the  following 
two  factors : 

First.  Seven  volumes  of  hearings  pre- 
pared by  Subcommittee  No.  3  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  during  the  92d  Con- 
gress covered  every  aspect  of  problems 
related  to  prisons  all  over  the  United 
States.  In  all  of  this  massive  amount  of 
testimony  no  penal  ofBcial  or  any  inmate 
or  former  Inmate  ever  at  any  time  indi- 
cated that  any  subversive  Infiuence  in  the 
prisons  was  a  source  of  inmate  agitation. 

Second.  The  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
conducted  extensive  hearings  about  At- 
tica. In  all  of  the  abundant  material  col- 
lected by  this  committee  about  Attica 
there  were  at  most  only  one  or  two  ref- 
erences to  any  alleged  subversive  influ- 
ence in  that  Institution. 

The  hearings  which  soon  will  be  held 
by  the  House  Internal  Security  Commit- 
tee with  respect  to  alleged  subversion  in 
the  prisons  of  America  will  be  another 
expensive  adventure  by  this  committee 
which  can  only  result  in  adding  more 
false  issues  to  the  difficult  question  of 
Ijenal  reform.  Like  the  extensive  hear- 
ings conducted  by  HISC  over  the  past 
few  years  into  other  movements,  these 
hearings  will  end  by  harming  the  repu- 
tations of  innocent  persons  by  includ- 
ing their  names  or  the  titles  of  their  or- 
ganizations in  the  permanent  records  of 


the  files  of  this  congressional  commit- 
tee. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  forthcoming 
hearings  on  alleged  Communist  influence 
in  the  penal  institutions  of  this  country 
will  be  another  sad  and  self-inflicted 
wound  by  a  committee  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  today  have  an 
opportimity  to  improve  the  work  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  transfer- 
ring the  jurisdiction  over  subversion  and 
espionage  from  the  House  Internal  Se- 
curity Committee  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

Clearly  this  jurisdiction  should  be  re- 
turned to  the  committee  where  it  re- 
sided from  the  very  birth  of  the  Congress 
in  1790  until  1945.  During  all  of  those 
decades  the  Judiciary  Committee  had 
the  prime  and  exclusive  responsibility 
for  writing  and  improving  the  laws  of 
this  Nation  that  forbid  crimes  against 
the  Nation's  security.  During  all  of  those 
decades  the  Judiciary  Committee  simi- 
larly had  oversight  fimction  with  respect 
to  the  enforcement  of  those  laws. 

The  whole  question  of  subversion,  in- 
ternal security  and  espionage  involves 
deUcate  and  complex  issues  about  which 
lawyers  rather  than  laymen  have  expert 
knowledge  and  background.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  Judiciary  Committee,  a 
unit  made  up  of  38  attorneys,  would  be 
better  suited  to  uTite  and  supervise  the 
administration  of  laws  related  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  internal  security  of  this 
country. 

In  1970,  52  Members  of  this  House  so 
believed  and  so  voted.  In  1971,  75  Mem- 
bers agreed  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
House  Internal  Security  Committee 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Judiciary. 
In  1972  a  total  of  102  members  agreed 
with  this  proposition. 

I  have  the  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  In 
1973  a  majority  of  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  agree  that  the  important 
matter  of  possessing  and  enforcing  strong 
laws  against  subversion  should  no  longer 
remain  with  a  committee  whose  credi- 
bility and  effectiveness  are  seriously  open 
to  question  but  should  be  returned  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  where  they  resided 
and  were  properly  exercised  during  the 
first  14  decades  of  the  existence  of  this 
Congress  and  this  Nation. 
~Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  purposes  of  debate  only  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  ^Mr.  Ashbrook).  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  reminded  of  the 
statement  by  a  former  distinguished 
Member  of  this  body  from  Oklahoma, 
Mr.  Belcher,  which  he  would  make  quite 
often.  When  he  would  watch  things 
happen,  every  now  and  then  he  would 
say,  "I  feel  like  a  Chinese  foghorn.  The 
foghorn  keeps  blowing,  and  the  fog  keeps 
coming  in." 

We  have  heard  these  same  arguments 
year  after  year  after  year  as  to  our  com- 
mittee, on  the  work  that  we  do.  I  still 
believe  that  with  all  of  the  arguments  we 
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have  heard  it  will  be  just  like 
horn;  we  are  going  to  keep 
in  business,  and  do  the  very 
I  believe  this  is  something  w 
with  the  overwhelming  supp<Jrt 
majority  of  the  Members  of 
hope  that  again  today  we 
the  same  vote. 

I  see  no  reason  to  go  into  etery 
and  discuss  this  over  and  ovqr 
merely  say  that  I  support  the 
and  I  hope  the  majority  of  th( 
will. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to 
man  from  California  (^Mr 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of 
Speaker,  I  take  this  moment 
"no"  vote  on  the  resolution 
hope  that   the   continuing 
Members  who  did  vote  "no"  w(Juld 
creased  today. 

I  should  like  to  take  this 
to  pose  a  question  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee 

In  the  "Dear  Colleague"  letter 
tleman  wTote  a  number  of 
the  gentleman  referred  to  the 
since  he  had  become  the  chairiiian 
committee  no  longer  were 
the    Members    of    Congress, 
correct? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  That  is 
rect.  I  would  state  to  the 
California  that  no  flJes  are 
Members  of  Congress.  We  do 
the  committee,  but  they  are 
Members  of  Congress.  There 
be  one  file,  in  a  technical 
a  Member  of  Congress,  and 
that  would  be  the  file  on  the 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord)  . 
a  few  files  kept  on  individuals 
nitely  are  not  Members  of 
they  are  few  in  nimiber 
Mr.    EDWARDS    of 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentlem^ 
response. 

What  the  gentleman  is 
previous  to  his  chairmanship 
kept  by  the  House  Committee 
American  Activities  on  Members 
gress.  I  do  not  think,  if  we 
keep  them  on  other  America^ 
that  we  as  Members  of 
necessarily  be  excluded  from 
tice,  but  I  think  that  what 
man  is  also  saying  is  that  In 
would  not  be  chairman  at 
date,  the  new  chairman  could 
ately  start  up  a  subversive  fll(  i 
bers  of  Congress  again 
Is  that  correct? 
Mr.   ICHORD.   Let  me  st^te 
gentleman  from  California 
opposed  to  the  files  and 
tions  of  the  House  Committa 
nal  Security,  why  does  he  no 
a   resolution   that   would 
chairman  of  the  House 
Internal  Security  from  making 
formation  in  the  fUes  and 
tion  available  to  the  Members 

I  imderstand  the  gentleman 
done  that,  nor  has  any  othfr 
done  that. 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentlei^an 
response. 
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the  fog-        Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
to  stay     House  Resolution  191,  providing  a  budget 
things,     for  the  Internal  Security  Committee  of 
has  met     $475,000  in  addition  to  the  $250,000  it 
of  the     receives  as  a  standing  committee  of  the 
body.  I     House.  This  committee  and  its  predeces- 
receive     sor,  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee,  have  been  sources  of  con- 
troversy and  debate  in  this  body  ever 
since  HUAC  was  established  in  1945,  and 
I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  committee's  past 
faults  and  dangers;  which  have  been  dis- 
cussed so  many  times  before. 

I  find  ample  reason  for  opposing  House 
Resolution  191  set  forth  in  the  commit- 
tee's plans  for  the  current  session.  HISC 
plans   to    conduct   an   investigation    to 
"uncover  the  nature  and  extent  of  sub- 
versive influences  involved  in  prison  riots, 
disturbances,  and  unrest,  and  in  connec- 
tion therewith  the  movement  to  reform 
practices  of  incarceration,  probation,  and 
parole."  ^  This  venture  can  only  be  char- 
acterized as  jurisdictional  overreaching 
inasmuch  as  Subcommittee  No.  3  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  has  had  ju- 
risdiction over  Federal  corrections  for 
some  time,  and  held  extensive  hearings 
on  prison  problems  in  the  last  Congress. 
In  addition,  the  committee  also  pro- 
poses to  investigate  the  "activities  of 
Communist   China   within   the   United 
States,  with  particular  focus  upon  infil- 
tration,   drug    introduction,    espionage, 
recniitment   of   Americans   of   Chinese 
ancestry  and  the  formation  or  utiliza- 
tion of  organizations  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  Communist  China." "  I  find  it  in- 
credible that  at  a  time  when  our  Govern- 
ment has  made  enormous  progress  in 
normalizing  out  relationships  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  that  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  would  endanger  this 
tenuous  rapprochment.  An  investigation 
of  this  nature  would  almost  certainly 
reawaken  feelings  of  suspicion  against 
Chinese  Americans  by  the  mere  facts  of 
their  Chinese  ancestry. 
Is  that        Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  at- 
files  were     tention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  a 
on  Un-     petition  signed  by  377  professors  of  pub- 
of  Con-     lie   law   from  some  of  our  finest  law 
going  to     schools  requesting  the  abolition  of  the 
citizens.     House  Internal  Security  Committee.   I 
should     wish  particularly  to  note  that  the  deans 
this  prac-     of  13  law  schools  are  in  support  of  this 
gentle-     petition.  A  positive  step  in  this  direction 
event  he     would  be  to  reject  House  Resolution  191, 
future     and  I  urge  the  Members  to  vote  no  fur- 
immedi-     ther  funding  for  the  House  Internal  Se- 
on  Mem-     ciuity  Committee. 

The  petition  follows: 
Petition  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
We,  the  undersigned  professors  of  public 
law,  for  the  reasons  set  forth  below,  re- 
spectftUly  petition  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  abolish  the  Conunlttee  on  Internal 
Security. 

In  February  1969  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives voted  to  terminate  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  and  to  establish  In  its 
place,  with  some  modification  of  Its  mandate, 
the  Committee  on  Internal  Security.  Since 
that  date,  under  a  new  chairman,  there  have 
been  certain  changes  In  the  style  and  tactics 
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'  Chairman  Ichord's  letter  of  Feb.  7,  1973, 
to  Chairman  Wayne  Hays  of  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

•Ibid. 


of  the  Committee.  In  essence,  however,  the 
objectives  and  functions  of  the  Committee 
have  remained  the  same.  Thtis  the  passage  of 
time  and  the  installation  of  new  manage, 
ment  have  confirmed  that,  regardless  of  spo- 
radic reform,  the  operations  of  any  commit- 
tee of  this  nature  run  counter  to  the  basic 
principles  of  American  democracy.  There  has 
been  Increasing  recognition  of  this  In  Con- 
gress Itself,  m  the  legal  profession,  and  in 
the  public  at  large.  We  believe  the  time  has 
come  to  eliminate  the  Committee  on  Internal 
Security  from  our  governmental  structure. 
I 

The  principal  function  of  the  Committee 
on  Internal  Security,  like  Its  predecessor  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  has 
been  to  probe  and  expose  the  beliefs,  opin- 
ions and  associations  of  American  citizens. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  extends 
to  "Communist  and  other  subversive  activi- 
ties affecting  the  internal  security  of  the 
United  States."  This  mandate  is  not  limited 
to  activities  that  involve  the  use  of  force  or 
Violence  or  other  illegal  measures.  And  the 
term  "subversive,"  as  the  courts  have  many 
times  ruled,  is  so  vague  and  Indefinite  as  to 
constitute  very  little  limitation  on  the  Com- 
mittee's authority. 

The  Committee  Is  also  specifically  author- 
ized to  investigate  "the  extent,  character,  ob- 
jectives, and  activities"  of  "organizations  or 
groups,"  Including  their  "members,  agents, 
and  affiliates,"  which  seek  to  establish  "a 
totalitarian  dictatorship"  In  the  United 
States,  or  to  overthrow  or  alter  "the  form  of 
government"  by  "force,  violence,  treachery, 
espionage,  sabotage,  Insurrection,  or  any  un- 
lawful means."  Similar  authority  Is  given 
to  Investigate  organizations  or  groups,  and 
their  "members,  agents,  and  afBUates."  which 
"Incite  or  employ  acts  of  force,  violence,  ter- 
rorism or  other  unlawful  means"  to  "obstruct 
or  oppose  the  lawful  authority  of  the  Oov- 
emment  of  the  United  States"  in  the  execu- 
tion of  any  law  or  policy  affecting  internal 
security. 

While  these  provisions  make  a  bow  toward 
confining  the  Investigatory  powers  of  the 
Committee  to  conduct  involving  force  or  vio- 
lence, or  similar  Illegality,  it  is  clear  that  they 
Impose  no  real  bounds  of  that  sort.  The 
clause  relating  to  totalitarian  dictatorship  is 
not  so  limited.  Under  the  other  clauses,  so 
long  as  a  claim  can  be  made  that  a  possibility 
of  the  use  of  force  or  violence  exists  some- 
where In  the  remote  background  the  Com- 
mittee can  investigate  at  will.  Thus  an  In- 
vestigation into  the  "character"  and  "objec- 
tives" of  a  peace  organization,  at  one  of 
whose  demonstrations  some  conflict  with  the 
police  may  have  at  one  time  employed  mili- 
tant rhetoric,  becomes  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses an  Inquiry  into  political  beliefs,  ideas 
and  associations  quite  divorced  from  any 
overt  acts  of  an  illegal  nature.  Indeed,  this 
broad  scope  of  the  Committee's  power  is  ex- 
plicitly confirmed  by  a  catch-all  provUion 
which  authorizes  the  Committee  to  investi- 
gate "all  other  questions  .  .  .  relating  to  the 
foregoing." 

It  is  Inevitable  that  any  committee  operat- 
ing under  such  a  mandate,  and  conceiving 
Its  function  as  one  of  protecting  the  nation 
against  "un-American"  or  "subversive"  activ- 
ities, will  devote  most  of  its  attention  to 
those  aspects  of  political  conduct  which  con- 
stitute the  kind  of  expression  that  the  First 
Amendment  Is  designed  to  safeguard.  The 
Committee  is  not  qualified  or  equipped  to  do 
anything  else.  Investigation  of  acts  of  force 
or  violence,  which  of  course  constitute  vio- 
lation of  the  criminal  law,  must  be  left  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  other  prose- 
cuting authorities.  What  is  left  for  the  Com- 
mittee Is  to  probe  Into  the  Ideology,  the  pub- 
lic and  private  statements,  the  associations, 
and    the    organizational    activities    of    the 
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groups  and   Individuals  whlcb   become   its 

target. 

This  is.  Indeed,  exactly  how  the  Committee 
on  Internal  Security,  and  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  before  It,  have  oper- 
ated. It  \B  rarely  overt  acts  of  force  or  vio- 
lence that  the  Committee  uncovers  and  dis- 
closes to  the  public.  Rather  It  Is  the  names 
of  members  of  executive  boards,  lists  of 
speakers,  statements  of  policy,  discussions  at 
meetings,  affiliation  of  members,  and  similar 
legitimate  affairs  that  are  the  subject  of  Its 
inquiries  and  the  object  of  Its  exposures. 
For  example.  In  1970  the  Committee,  osten- 
sibly seeking  to  Investigate  "the  financing  of 
revolutionary  groups,"  sent  Inquiries  to  179 
colleges  and  universities  requesting  informa- 
tion concerning  the  names,  sponsorship  and 
honoraria  of  "all  guest  speakers"  on  the 
campus  from  September  1968  to  May  1970. 
Thereafter  the  Committee  published  a  report 
containing  a  list  of  such  speakers  who  were 
members  or  "supporters"  of  a  dozen  or  so 
specified  organizations,  together  with  the  re- 
muneration each  had  received.  As  Judge  Ger- 
hard A.  Gesell  of  the  District  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  said,  the  project  served 
no  valid  legislative  purpose  but  was  Intended 
"to  Inhibit  further  speech  on  college  cam- 
puses by  those  listed  Individuals  and  others 
whose  political  persuasion  Is  not  In  accord 
with  that  of  members  of  the  Committee." 
Again,  the  Committee's  extensive  investiga- 
tion of  various  peace  organizations  In  1971 
focussed  almost  entirely  upon  ideology,  af- 
filiations, and  legitimate  political  expression. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Committee  has  had.  and 
must  continue  to  have  so  long  as  it  is  al- 
lowed to  exist,  a  menacing  Impact  upon  our 
system  of  freedom  of  expression.  The  very 
design  of  the  Committee,  and  the  Inevitable 
manner  of  Its  functioning,  bring  It  directly 
into  confiict  with  the  constitutional  guar- 
antee of  free  and  open  discussion. 

n 

Not  only  does  the  Committee  on  Internal 
Security  pose  a  serious  danger  to  freedom 
of  expression  In  America,  but  it  serves  no 
useful  purpose  in  our  governmental  struc- 
ture. The  insignificant  contribution  made  by 
the  Committee  to  the  legislative  work  of  Con- 
gress is  notorious.  Prom  1945  to  the  present 
only  six  pieces  of  legislation  emanating 
from  the  Committee  have  been  enacted  Into 
law,  and  most  of  these  have  been  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  courts  or  repealed. 
In  the  entire  9l8t  Congress  (1969-1970)  only 
seven  bills  (other  than  duplicates)  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  as  compared  with 
an  average  of  690  referred  to  other  standing 
committees.  In  that  Congress  the  Committee 
reported  out  three  bills,  only  one  of  which 
passed  the  House  and  none  of  which  became 
law.  Virtually  every  bill  ever  referred  to  the 
Committee  has  also  been  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  some  other  House  committee,  primar- 
ily the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Nor  does  the  Committee  on  Internal 
Security  perform  any  significant  service  in 
connection  with  the  oversight  function  of 
Congress.  The  task  of  checking  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  various  executive  agencies  like- 
wise falls  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  other 
House  committees,  most  of  which  have  far 
greater  knowledge  of  particular  agencies 
than  does  the  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity. In  the  last  several  years  the  only  sig- 
nificant work  undertaken  by  the  Committee 
on  Internal  Security  in  this  area  has  been 
Us  study  of  the  loyalty-security  program. 
But  that  Investigation,  If  necessary  at  all, 
could  have  been  better  performed  by  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service, 
which  possesses  an  overall  view  of  the  Fed- 
eral ClvU  service  not  shared  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Security. 

In  short.  If  the  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity disappeared  overnight  there  would  be 


no   discernible   effect    upon    the   legitimate 
work  of  Congress. 


m 

One  of  the  main  activities  of  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Internal  Security  has  been  the  crea- 
tion and  maintenance  of  an  extensive  sys- 
tem of  files  containing  data  on  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans.  The  exact  nature  of 
this  operation  has  been  shrouded  in  secrecy. 
In  the  latest  annual  reports  of  the  Commit- 
tee, each  running  to  several  hundred  pages, 
only  a  few  lines  are  devoted  to  the  working 
of  this  system  even  though  It  absorbs  a  ma- 
jor portion  of  the  Committee's  funds  and 
staff.  It  is  known,  however,  that  in  April  197  ^ 
the  system  Included  a  set  of  754,000  cards 
containing  political  Information  about  In- 
dividuals, though  not  every  card  dealt  with  a 
different  person.  The  files  as  a  whole  occupy 
four  rooms  In  the  Cannon  House  Office  BuUd- 
Ing.  The  extent  of  computerization,  while  not 
precisely  known.  Is  apparently  sufficient  to 
Justify  characterization  of  the  system  as  a 
data  bank. 

Information  stored  in  the  Committee  files 
consists  of  two  kinds,  only  one  of  which  the 
Committee  has  been  willing  to  discuss.  The 
first  is  what  the  Committee  terms  "public 
source  Information,"  obtained  from  such 
sources  as  newspapers,  periodicals,  leaflets, 
letterheads,  programs  of  meetings,  and  pub- 
lished hearings  and  reports  of  legislative 
committees.  The  other  kind,  to  which  the 
Committee  rarely  makes  reference,  is  termed 
"Investigative"  material  and  consists,  in  the 
words  of  Committee  member  John  Ashbrook. 
of  "sworn  testimony  received  in  executive 
sessions  of  the  committee  and  confldentlal 
information  developed  by  the  committee 
staff."  Neither  "public  source  Information" 
nor,  so  far  as  appears,  "investigative"  ma- 
terial, is  checked  by  the  committee  staff  for 
acciuracy  or  rellabUlty  before  being  Included 
In  the  files.  On  the  basis  of  materials  thus 
far  disclosed  It  Is  evident  that  the  over- 
whelming proportion  of  the  content  of  the 
files  consists  of  accounts  of  political  opin- 
ions, activities  and  associations  that  are 
clearly  protected  by  the  First  Amendment. 

Members  of  Congress  are  entitled  t«  re- 
quest reports  from  the  Committee  with  re- 
spect to  any  Individual  or  organization  in- 
cluded in  the  Committee  files,  and  in  1971 
the  Committee  responded  to  696  such  re- 
quests. In  the  normal  case,  however,  and 
perhaps  In  all  cases,  the  Committee  gives 
to  members  of  Congress  only  the  "public 
source  Information."  The  Committee  also 
allows  25  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
including  the  ClvU  Service  Commission,  to 
obtain  Information  from  the  Committee 
files  In  connection  with  loyalty-security 
checks  of  government  employees  or  appli- 
cants; In  1971  there  were  963  "visits"  to  the 
files  by  representatives  of  these  agencies. 
Whether  these  officials  have  access  to  the 
"investigative"  material  as  well  as  the  "pub- 
lic source  Information"  Is  not  disclosed.  Al- 
though the  Committee  states  that  the  mate- 
rial In  its  files  is  not  available  to  the  general 
public,  in  actuality;  either  through  the  two 
avenues  Just  noted  or  In  other  ways,  sig- 
nificant amounts  of  material  from  the  Com- 
mittee files  do  reach  the  general  public. 

We  believe  that  such  a  system  of  data 
collection  and  dissemination  encroaches  upon 
constitutional  rights  of  free  expression  and 
Invades  the  right  of  privacy.  For  many  citi- 
zens the  prospects  of  obtaining  government 
employment  are  seriously  Jeopardized  by  the 
presence  of  unchecked  and  unknown  data  In 
the  files  of  a  Committee  notoriously  hostile 
to  certain  points  of  view.  In  wider  areas, 
the  use  of  such  materials  from  official  gov- 
ernment sources  to  attack  or  disparage 
groups  or  individuals  engaging  in  political 
activities  has  a  severe  depressing  effect  upon 
freedom  of  discussion.  And  the  very  exist- 


ence of  government  dossiers  on  the  political 
belief  and  associations  of  numberless  citi- 
zens, particularly  when  filled  with  unveri- 
fied rumor  and  gossip,  prevents  that  "un- 
inhibited, robust,  and  wide-open"  discussion 
which  Is  the  heart  of  our  system  of  freedom 
of  expression. 

At  a  time  when  all  citizens  are  desperately 
concerned  with  the  increasing  incursions 
upon  privacy  which  grow  out  of  the  ever- 
expandtng  collection  of  data  and  the  "ver- 
Increasing  surveillance  of  their  activities, 
there  can  be  no  justification  for  continuing 
the  sort  of  official  dossier  system  maintained 
by  the  Committee  on  Internal  Security. 

IV 

We  do  not  think  it  Is  necessary  to  recount 
In  detail  other  serious  objections  to  the 
operations  of  the  Committee  on  Internal 
Security.  While  its  procedures  have  been  Im- 
proved In  some  respects,  its  accusatory  form 
of  Investigation  and  hearing  can  never  be 
really  fair  in  the  absence  of  a  full  right  to 
notice,  counsel,  cross  examination,  an  Im- 
partial decision-maker,  and  other  procedural 
protections.  Moreover,  the  powers  of  the 
Committee  are  expanding  as  new  devices, 
such  as  the  right  to  subpoena  bank  accounts, 
to  obtain  Income  tax  returns,  to  gain  access 
to  the  names  of  post  office  box  holders,  are 
utilized  by  the  Committee.  There  are,  in 
addition,  signs  that  the  Committee's  staff 
has  grown  Independent  and  aggressive,  as 
evidenced  by  the  action  of  two  members  In 
attempting  the  Illegal  bugging  of  a  political 
meeting  in  Chicago  some  months  ago. 

The  central  point,  to  which  we  earnestly 
call  the  attention  of  the  House,  Is  that  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  has  become 
a  permanent  governmental  mechanism,  based 
upon  a  hardening  bureaucracy  of  staff  and 
files,  designed  to  investigate  and  record  the 
political  opinions  and  associations  of  Ameri- 
can citizens,  and  to  use  the  data  so  col- 
lected to  harass  particular  points  of  view 
which  the  Committee  does  not  share.  We 
submit  that  this  Is  not  a  proper  Institution 
to  be  maintained  by  a  legislative  body. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  oppose  the  legitimate 
use  of  legislative  powers  to  deal  with  matters 
of  internal  security.  We  believe,  however, 
that  those  functions  can  be  effectively  car- 
ried out  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Hence  we  support  the  proposal,  advanced  by 
many  members  of  Congress,  to  amend  Rule 
XI,  clause  12  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  add  expressly  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Judiciary  Committee  author- 
ity to  consider  "sabotage  and  other  overt  acts 
affecting  internal  security."  As  to  the  files 
of  the  Internal  Security  Committee,  we  urge 
that  they  be  consigned  to  the  Archives,  not 
to  be  open  for  official  or  public  inspection 
for  50  years. 
Respectfully  submitted. 
December,   1972. 

Vem  Countryman,  Harvard  University  Law 
School,  Thomas  I.  Emerson,  Yale  Law  School, 
Initiating  Sponsors. 
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University  of  Michigan,  Law  School — Vin- 
cent A.  Blasl.  David  L.  Chambers,  Robert  J. 
Harris,  Yale  Kamlsar,  Richard  O.  Lempert. 

University  of  Mississippi,  School  of  Law — 
George  C.  Cochran,  Paul  R.  Rice. 

University  of  Missouri -Kansas  City,  School 
of  Law — John  Scurlock. 

William  Mitchell  College  of  Law — Keimeth 
P.  Klrwln. 

University  of  Montana.  School  of  Law — 
Gardner  Cromwell. 

University  of  Nebraska.  College  of  Law — 
James  A.  Lake,  Jr. 

New  England,  School  of  Law — Robert  E. 
OToole. 

University  of  New  Mexico,  School  of  Law — 
Charles  W.  Daniels,  Robert  J.  Deslderlo,  Wil- 
lis H.  Ellis,  Myron  Pink,  Joeerph  Goldberg, 
William  T.  MacPherson.  Hugh  B.  Mulr,  Theo- 
dore Pamall,  Cruz  Reynoso,  Leo  M.  Romero, 
Jerrold  L.  Walden,  Robert  W.  Walker.  Henry 
Welhofen. 

State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo. 
School    of    Law — Marc    Galanter.    Marjorle 
Girth.  Herman  Schwartz. 
New  York,  Law  School — Carl  Avner. 
New    York    University.    School    of    Law — 
Ralph  F.  BLschoff,  Leroy  D.  Clark,  Daniel  G. 
Collins,    Norman    Dorsen,    Walter    G.    Farr, 
Henry  H.  Foeter,  Jr.,  Thomas  M.  Prank,  Law- 
rence G.  Sager,  Harry  I.  Subln. 
National         University   of   North   CaroUna,   School   of 
Roger  S.     Law — Thomas  J.  Andrews,  Kenneth  S.  Brown. 
Charles  E.  Dave.  Peter  G.  Glenn.  Joseph  J. 
Kalo,  Arnold  H.  Loewy,  William  J.  Murphy, 
Barry  NakeU,  Daniel  H.  Pollltt,  Paul  VerkuU. 
Northern  University,  School  of  Law — Rob- 
ert  W.   Bennett,   Anthony  D'Amato,   Irving 
Gordon,  Nathaniel  L.  NathanBon. 

Notre  Dame.  Law  School — Thomas  L. 
Shaffer. 

Ohio  State  University.  College  of  Law — 
John  J.  Barcelo,  Merton  C.  Bernstein,  Harry 
Bltner,  Mary  Ellen  Caldwell,  Linda  K. 
Champlln,  Michael  E.  Geltner.  Bruce  R. 
Jacob.  Jamea  C.  Klrby,  Jr.,  P.  John  Kozyrls, 
Stanley  K.  Laughlln,  Jr.,  Richard  S.  Miller, 
Keith  S.  Rosen,  Ivan  C.  Rutledge,  Peter  Sim- 
mons. 

University  of  Oregon.  School  of  Law — Bar- 
bara B.  Aldave,  Herbert  W.  Titus. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Law  School — 
Martha  A.  Field,  Bernard  Wolfman. 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  School  of  Law — 
of    Law —      William    J.    Brown,    Thomas    S.    Checkley, 
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Thomas  M.  Cooley  II.  Richard  H.  Seeburger, 
Welsh  S.  WWte. 

University  of  Puerto  Rico.  School  of  Law 

David  M.  Helfeld,  Jacob  I.  Karro. 

Rutgers,  the  State  University  of  New  Jer- 
sey, School  of  Law.  Newark — Prank  Askln, 
Alexander  D.  Brooks,  Norman  L.  Cantor! 
Julius  Cohen,  David  Haber.  WlUard  Heckeli 
Arthur  Klnoy,  Gerard  R.  Moran,  James  0.  n! 
Paul,  Paul  L.  Tractenberg. 

St.  LouLs  University.  School  of  Law — Roger 
L.  Goldman. 

University  cf  San  Diego,  School  of  Law- 
Herbert  I.  Lazerow. 

University  of  San  Francisco,  School  of 
Law — James  D.  Cox,  Peter  J.  Donnlcl,  Paul 
L.  McKaskle,  Steven  P.  Shatz. 

University  of  Santa  Clara,  School  of  Law- 
George  J.  Alexander,  Marcel  Poche. 

University  of  South  Carolina,  School  of 
Law — Randall  Brldwell,  WUUam  S.  McAnlnch, 
Webster  Myers,  Jr.,  William  J.  Quirk,  Chartes 

A.  Sullivan,  William  T.  Toal,  Thomas  M. 
Ward,  Eldon  D.  Wedlock,  Jr.,  Donald  J.  Weld- 
ner,  Ralph  U.  Whltten,  Michael  J.  Zlmmer. 

University  of  Southern  California  Law  Cen- 
ter— Scott  H.  Bice,  Terry  J.  Hatter,  Jr., 
Michael  E.  Levlne,  Christopher  D.  Stone. 

Southern  Methodist  University  School  of 
Law — Charles  J.  Morris. 

Stanford  Law  School — Anthony  G.  Amster- 
dam, Barbara  A.  Babcock. 

Syracuse  University,  College  of  Law- 
Jerome  A.  Barron,  Samuel  M.  Fetters,  Thomas 
J.  Maroney. 

University  of  Tennessee,  College  of  Law- 
Frederic  S.  Le  Clercq. 

University  of  Texas,  School  of  Law— Roy 
M.  Mersky,  L.  A.  Powe,  Jr.,  George  Schatzkl, 
Mark  G.  Yudof . 

Texas  Tech.  University,  School  of  Law- 
Robert  P.  Davldow. 

University  of  Toledo,  College  of  Law— C. 
Edwin  Baker,  Samuel  A.  Blelcher.  Karl 
Krastln,  Thomas  E.  Wlllglng. 

Tulane  University,  School  of  Law — Vernon 
V.  Palmer. 

University  of  Tulsa,  College  of  Law — James 
C.  Thomas. 

University  of  Utah,  College  of  Law— Boyd 
K.  Dyer.  John  J.  Flynn,  Jefferson  B.  Fordham, 
Lionel  H.  Prankel.  George  S.  Grossman,  Ronn 

E.  Harding,  Robert  W.  Swenson,  Arvo  Van 
Alstyne. 

Valparaiso  University,  School  of  Law- 
Louis  F.  Bartelt,  Jr.,  Bruce  Bemer,  Jack  A. 
HUler,  Alfred  W.  Meyer.  Seymour  H.  Mosko- 
wltz.  Burton  D.  Wechsler. 

Vanderbllt  University,  School  of  Law— 
Junius  L.  Allison.  Jerry  P.  Black,  Jr..  James 

F.  Blumsteln,  Jonathan  I.  Chamey,  Donald 
J.  Hall,  Robert  L.  Knauss. 

University  of  Virginia,  School  of  Law— 
JuUiis  L.  Chambers,  David  B.  Isbell,  Richard 

B.  Lllllch,  Richard  A.  MerrUl,  Stephen  A. 
Saltzburg,  Richard  E.  Speldel. 

University  of  Washington,  School  of  Law— 
William  T.  Burke,  Donald  S.  Chlsum,  Geof- 
frey L.  Crooks,  John  M.  Junker,  Richard  O. 
Kummert,  Virginia  B.  Lyness,  Arval  A.  Morris, 
Cornelius  J.  Peck.  John  R.  Price,  Walter 
Probert,  Roy  L.  Prosterman.  Lehan  K.  Tunks. 

Washington  University,  School  of  Law- 
Frederick  K.  Beutel.  Jules  B.  Gerard.  Alan 
Gunn,  William  C.  Jones,  Dale  Swihart. 

Wayne  State  University,  School  of  Law— 
Plorlan  Bartoalc,  Jane  M.  Friedman,  Elwood 
Rain. 

CoUege  of  William  and  Mary,  Marshall- 
Wythe,  School  of  Law— Richard  A.  William- 
son. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Law  School — Ab- 
ner  Brodle.  Ted  Flnman,  WUlard  Hurst, 
Stewart  Macaulay. 

Yale  Law  School— Lee  Albert.  Boris  Blttker, 
Quldo  Calabresl.  Jan  O.  Deutsch.  Thomas  I. 
Emerson,  Joseph  Goldstein,  Louis  H.  PoUak, 
Charles  A.  Reich.  John  C.  Roberts.  Fred  Ro- 
dell,  Ergene  V.  Rostow,  Clyde  W.  Summers, 
Harry  H.  Wellington. 
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tlSr  OF  ADDmONAL  SIGNERS  OF  PEXmON  TO  THI 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  TO  ABOLISH  THI 
COMMITTEE   ON   INTERNAL   SECtTRITT 

University  of  Chicago,  Law  School — Ger- 
hard Casjaer,  Anthony  J.  Waters. 

Rutgers,  The  State  University  of  New  Jer- 
sey, School  of  Law,  Newark — Albert  P.  Blau- 
steln,  Alfred  W.  Blumrosen. 

University  of  San  Diego,  School  of  Law — 
Morris  D.  Forkosch. 

University  of  Texas,  School  of  Law — Albert 
W.  Alschuler,  George  E.  Dlx,  David  B.  Fllvar- 
off,  Robert  E.  Mathews,  M.  Michael  Sharlot. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Law  School — 
James  E.  Jones,  Jr.,  William  G.  Rice. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Spetiker,  for  purposes  of  debate  only, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Zion)  . 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  19, 
1973,  the  Honorable  Jerome  R.  Waldie 
circulated  a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  pro- 
moting his  resolution  to  abolish  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  and  transfer 
its  functions  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

First.  Mr.  Waldie  noted  in  his  letter 
that  he  had  introduced  a  similar  reso- 
lution in  the  last  Congress — House  Reso- 
lution 600 — and  that  it  had  been  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Committee 
Against  Repressive  Legislation. 

Second.  He  also  informed  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  his  action  had 
been  initially  prompted  by  some  great 
revelation  by  the  Representative  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Drinan)  . 

Members  of  the  House:  does  the  name 
National  Committee  Against  Repressive 
Legislation  mean  anything  to  you?  Clear- 
ly, it  has  a  high-purposed  ring  sufficient 
to  tingle  anyone's  idealism.  Who  could 
possibly  be  for  repressive  legislation?  But 
the  fact  is  that  that  organization's  name 
and  its  true  purpose  differ  as  day  to 
night. 

The  Committee  Against  Repressive 
Legislation  has  as  its  sole  objective  the 
destruction  of  the  principal  security  af- 
fairs organ  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  is,  in  fact,  the  direct  successor 
to  the  National  Committee  to  Abolish  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities which  was  officially  cited  in  1961 
as  a  Communist  Front.  When  the  House 
Committee  changed  its  name,  that  orga- 
nization promptly  followed  suit  but 
clothed  itself  in  a  loftier  title. 

My  colleagues,  were  you  informed 
when  you  received  Mr.  Waldie's  letter 
in  January  just  who  the  brains  were  be- 
hind this  "idealistic"  new  group  which 
fights  so  valiantly  against  so-called  re- 
pressive legislation?  Or  was  the  letter 
silent  on  its  true  leadership? 

Let  me  phrase  it  in  this  fashion.  Would 
you  buy  a  membership  subscription  in 
an  organization  from  a  used-organi- 
zational salesman  who  had  been  iden- 
tified as  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party,  not  once  but  twice,  by  officially 
authorized,  undercover  operatives  of  the 
FBI?  And  from  one  whose  track  record 
on  behalf  of  innumerable  party  fronts, 
publications,  and  activities  is  so  long 
that  were  I  to  include  it  later  in  the 
Record,  it  would  violate  the  2-page  lim- 
itation rule  on  extraneous  matter  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing? 

Do  not  be  mislead  by  the  flood  of  peti- 
tions currently  inundating  Capitol  Hill 
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which  are  being  circulated  by  well  mean- 
ing but  naive  youngsters  who  have  been 
lobbying  your  administrative  and  legis- 
lative aides.  The  man  behind  the  scenes, 
the  general  sales  manager  who  guides 
and  directs  tliis  yoimg  sales  force  is 
none  other  than  Frank  Wilkinson,  the 
executive  director  and  field  representa- 
tive of  the  Committee  Against  Repres- 
sive Legislation.  His  job  it  is,  to  sell  you, 
the  Members  of  the  House,  on  the  high- 
ly questionable  merits  of  his  cleverly 
merchandized  product — antirepressive 
legislation,  AKA — also  known  as — 
abolish  this  House  Committee. 

Naturally,  you  will  not  see  Wilkin- 
son himself  working  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress because  his  style  of  marketing  ex- 
pertise was  exposed  years  ago,  in  De- 
cember 1956,  to  be  exact.  But  he  had 
been  active  long  before  that.  To  be  sure 
he  is  a  real  pro.  Even  after  serving  time 
in  the  pen,  following  his  conviction  by  a 
Federal  District  Court  in  1959 — a  convic- 
tion upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1961 — he  reappeared  at  the  same  old 
stand  huckstering  the  same  old  wares — 
abolish  the  House  Committee. 

Although  the  House  Committee's  pred- 
ecessor, the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities,  is  not  the  Better  Business 
Bureau,  it  did  shed  some  illumination  on 
Mr.  Wilkinson's  sales  pitch  so  that  hope- 
fully his  prospective  consumers  would 
be  fully  appraised  of  the  true  market 
value  of  his  produce  about  repressive 
legislation. 

Mr.  Waldie  indicated  in  his  letter  that 
his  "initial  action  was  prompted"  by  a 
disclosure  made  by  my  fellow  committee 
member,  Mr.  Drinan.  Surely  this  should 
come  as  no  great  shock  to  the  House 
Membership.  Mr.  Drinan  is  not  only  a 
member  of  the  group  headed  by  Wilkin- 
son which  I  have  just  described,  but  to 
quote  his  own  remarks  made  at  one  of 
our  committee  meetings  in  1971: 

I'm  on  the  executive  committee  of  the 
abolition  committee. 

If  therefore  behooves  all  of  us  to  con- 
sider Mr.  Waldie's  somewhat  less  than 
objective  sources  today  when  we  review 
and  debate  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Waldie's  "Dear  Colleague"  letter 
of  January  19,  is  moreover,  an  out  and 
out  personal  attack  against  the  Mem- 
bersliip  of  this  Committee  which  Mr. 
Ichord  has  done  his  utmost  to  make  into 
a  fair  and  impartial  congressional  instru- 
ment. The  letter  stated: 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  Resolu- 
tion does  not  evolve  from  any  disagreement 
with  the  Integrity  of  the  Chairman  or  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee. 

On  its  face  this  is  a  magnanimous 
tribute,  which  however,  in  the  context  of 
the  remaining  portion  of  his  letter,  is 
reduced  to  a  piece  of  h3T>ocritical  hog- 
wash.  The  distinguished  gentlem£ui  then 
proceeds  to  smear  the  committee — which 
means  Its  membership  because  the  com- 
mittee is  the  sum  total  of  the  Members 
who  constitute  it — with  the  following 
unfortunate  choice  of  smear  terms:  "  'big 
brother'  apparatus";  "thought  control" 
concepts  that  are  embraced  by  the  Com- 
mittee; "the  trappings  of  totalitarian- 
ism," and  so  forth. 


Could  not  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia have  been  more  specific?  Would 
he  care  to  name,  here  on  the  floor,  who 
among  our  nine-man  committee  practices 
big  brotherism?  Is  it  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  perhaps?  Or  the  chairman? 
And  whose  thoughts  have  been  con- 
trolled? What  Member  of  the  Committee 
did  the  controlling?  And  who  are  the 
total! tarians  on  our  committee? 

I  have  had  the  distinguished  honor  to 
have  served  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  several  years  and  I  have  lis- 
tened to,  or  read  about  such  irresponsi- 
ble claptrap,  ad  nauseum,  for  years.  I 
only  regret  that  22  of  my  colleagues  saw 
fit  to  ally  themselves  with  such  a  letter — 
a  letter  promoted  by  the  distinguished 
Congressman  from  that  patriotic  State 
of  Massachusetts  who  openly  conceded 
that  he  is  in  fact  a  national  official  of 
that  organ  of  abolishment.  Mr.  Drinan 
was,  of  course,  a  signatory  of  the  Janu- 
ary missive,  and  as  you  know,  has  been 
a  member  of  the  "infamous"  Committee 
on  Internal  Security. 

Mr.  Drinan  has,  therefore,  been  sub- 
ject, first  hand,  to  big  brotherism.  Now 
gentlemen,  I  ask  you  in  all  candor.  Is 
there  a  Member  here  today  who  seriously 
beUeves  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
England — the  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity's very  own  POW,  could  possibly 
have  his  "thoughts  controlled"? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  <Mr.  Waldie). 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened 
carefully  to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  concerning  the  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter  I  sent  out,  and  though  in 
no  way  do  I  retreat  from  my  statement 
of  great  admiration  and  behef  in  the 
integrity  and  competence  and  ability  of 
the  chairman,  I  have  less  ccaiviction  now 
as  to  the  total  competency  of  all  the 
members  of  that  committee  and  their 
understanding  of  the  objective  facts  that 
might  be  submitted  to  them  in  a  "Desu" 
Colleague"  letter,  but  it  has  little  to  do 
with  whether  or  not  the  sources  upon 
which  I  base  my  "Dear  Colleague"  letter 
are  in  fact  contained  within  the  files  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  or  the  Committee  on  Internal 
Security. 

My  objection  to  that  committee  goes 
to  a  much  deeper  thing  than  that,  and  I 
have  been  voting  against  that  committee 
for  the  last  3  years.  It  goes  to  the  fact 
that  as  a  Congressman  and  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  it  is  a 
demeaning  tiling  to  me  to  understand 
that  we  have  a  committee  that  finds  Its 
greatest  delight  in  inquiring  into  the 
political  beliefs  and  political  associations 
of  American  citizens.  Tliat  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  a  proper  role  for  a  congres- 
sional committee. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  No.  I  will  not  yield.  I  am 
sorry.  I  do  not  have  sufficient  time. 

I  spent  a  very  limited  time  going 
through  the  committee  rooms,  Umited  be- 
cause access  to  the  committee  files  is  not 
readily  accessible  until  we  go  through  a 
fairly  complicated  process,  but  I  was 
shown  several  rooms,  or  at  least  It  seemed 
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to  be  several  rooms  to  me,  of  lling  cab- 
iBets  that  contained  within  hem  raw 
clips  from  newspapers.  I  aa^imie  that 
those  raw  clips  from  newspapers  that 
they  put  together  contained  th^ ;  source  of 
the  magnificent  brief  of  the  jentleman 
from  Indiana  which  he  just  lead  about 
the  "Committee  for  Repress  ve  Legis- 
lation." The  only  people  I  saw  i  »r  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  I  saw  w<  re  on  the 
staff  of  the  conunittee,  and  I  ( id  not  see 
them  all. 

But  of  the  four,  I  think  it  was  four, 
people  they  were  spending  all  day  long 
clipping  out  of  newspapers  irbitrarlly 
what  they  considered  derogat)ry  Infor- 
mation, or  at  least  derogatory  rom  their 
personal  political  philosophies  in  terms 
of  American  Individual  citizens ,  and  then 
those  files  of  clippings  were  m  ide  acces- 
sible to  the  executive  branch.  When  the 
executive  branch  seeks  to  employ  any- 
one these  totally  unevaluated  clippings 
from  this  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee were  provided  to  the  executive 
branch  as  a  detrimental  facto  •  in  terms 
of  their  employment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  o;  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  ex  pired. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  the  gentleiiaan  from 
California  (Mr.  Waldie)  1  additional 
minute,  since  his  name  was  u  led  so  ex- 
tensively. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  doing  thii,  yielding 
me  this  additional  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  did  not  s(  em  to  me 
to  be  a  function  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  to  provide  a  riw  file  of 
newspaper  clippings  from  which  people 
that  are  seeking  a  job  in  the  executive 
branch  can  have  those  clipFlngs  sub- 
mitted to  the  executive  branch  simply 
by  having  the  executive  branch  send  a 
letter  to  the  Committee  on  Un-  American 
Activities  saying,  "Do  you  have  anything 
on  this  individual  American?",  and  then 
the  Un-American  Activities  C'ommittee 
sends  them  back  what  it  has  on  this 
individual  American,  all  that  it  has  on 
this  individual  American  wh  ch  is  an 
accumulation  of  newspaper  clippings 
from  suspect  organs  of  the  pr^ss  in  this 
covmtry.  There  ought  to  be  bet  ter  things 
for  Members  of  this  Congress  i  o  do  with 
their  time,  and  there  ought  to  be  better 
tilings  that  committee  staff  employees 
can  do  with  their  time,  and  there  ought 
to  be  a  higher  piu^pose  for  M;mbers  of 
this  Congress  other  than  to  pi  ovide  un- 
verified raw  newspaper  clippngs  in  a 
manner  that  would  influence  ( r  damage 
Americans  who  are  seeking  em  plosTnent. 

If  that  is  to  be  done,  then  i  ought  to 
be  done  by  the  FBI,  who  have  t  he  oppor- 
tunity to  evaluate  and  who  ha'  ^e  the  op- 
portimity  to  determine  what  these  mat- 
ters constitute,  not  by  staff  people  or  a 
committee  whose  members  a'e  clearly 
prejudiced;  that  should  have  vo  place  in 
our  branch  of  Government.  Wi ;  ought  to 
stay  out  of  that  kind  of  bus  ness,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  this  Congr(ss  is  too 
great  an  institution  to  demean  tself  with 
that  sort  of  nonsense. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  ol  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  figain  ex- 
pired. 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  purpose  of  debate  only 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug)  . 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we 
have  had  an  interesting  illustration  this 
morning  of  the  way  we  operate  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  The  House  Internal 
Seciirity  Committee  operated  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  just  now,  attacking  a  civil 
liberties  organization,  demonstrating 
that  it  still  is  what  it  always  was,  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities.  It 
has  an  unbroken  record  of  contempt  for 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  as 
well  as  of  harassment  of  those  who  seek 
to  exercise  these  cherished  rights. 

The  House  is  a  serious  body,  and  it  is 
engaged  in  some  very  terrible  problems 
right  now.  Yet  only  four  bills  came  from 
this  committee  during  the  92d  Congress, 
and  none  of  those  four  was  passed  by  the 
House.  The  total  legislative  production 
of  this  committee  in  the  last  session  of 
the  Congress,  was  zero.  Its  total  function 
was  harassment. 

I  myself  saw  constituents  who  were 
octogenarians  subpenaed  to  come  before 
this  committee  for  alleged  activities 
which  probably  they  knew  nothing  about, 
alleged  violations  that  occurred  some  50 
years  earlier. 

Now  this  committee  is  seeking  to  go 
into  the  prisons — where  we  have  grave 
problems;  problems  caused  through  pov- 
erty, crime,  drug  addiction,  and  the  fail- 
ure to  recognize  that  our  prison  system 
is  not  working  and  is  not  rehabilitating 
people,  yet  we  are  not  preventing  those 
prisons  from  being  flUed.  So  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  people  become  concerned 
over  our  prisons,  and  want  to  do  things 
that  may  correct  this  situation. 

But  the  committee  attacks  those  in 
prison  and  those  who  would  help  them — 
concentrating  as  always  on  the  weak,  the 
miserable,  and  the  helpless. 

The  main  thing  is  what  does  this  com- 
mittee have  to  do  with  the  kind  of  activi- 
ties that  the  first  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  protect  and  sanctify? 

I  believe  that  all  of  its  data  and  all 
of  its  information,  as  was  pointed  out  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  <Mr. 
Waldie)  is  irrelevant,  it  is  ex  parte,  it  is 
hearsay,  and  neither  the  subjects,  nor 
even  Members  of  the  Congress,  are  per- 
mitted to  inspect  or  correct  these  files.  If 
this  is  not  an  "Un-American"  subversion 
of  due  process  of  law,  I  do  not  know  what 
would  be. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  vote  against 
any  appropriations  for  this  committee. 
The  kind  of  appropriations  that  this 
committee  seeks  here  would  provide  a 
year's  day  care  service  for  over  300  chil- 
dren in  this  country. 

I  believe  that  we  cannot  afford  this  ex- 
travagant waste  to  furnish  that  kind  of 
information  to  executive  branches  of 
this  Government.  If  there  are  any  real 
problems  of  un-American  activities,  of 
sabotage  or  espionage,  then  we  have  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  which  can 
take  care  of  those  problems. 

President  Nixon  in  his  1974  budget  pro- 
vided no  funds  for  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board  for  the  same  reason — 
that  it  did  nothing,  as  Indeed  this  awe- 


some Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee, now  known  as  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security,  does  nothing. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  try  to  address 
ourselves  in  this  very  serious  legislative 
session  to  the  himian  problems  of  all  our 
people,  and  not  seek  to  divert  funds  into 
areas  such  as  this  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  people  in  this  country, 
their  hopes  and  their  aspirations.  When 
we  take  from  their  weekly  payroll  checks 
tax  money,  I  suggest  that  we  use  those 
tax  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
their  lives  and  conditions,  and  not  use 
It  to  subvert  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  by  attacking  innocent 
people. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  purposes  of  debate  only, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  (Mr.  Ichord). 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  surprised,  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  are  not  surprised,  at  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Drinan)  to  the  committee.  At 
the  time  he  went  on  the  committee,  he 
was  reported  to  have  said  that  he  went 
on  the  committee  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying the  committee  from  within.  So 
I  think  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
should  be  aware  of  the  long-established 
feeling  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Drinan). 

Let  me  say  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security,  I  do  not 
attack  the  sincerity.  I  do  not  attack  the 
integrity,  I  do  not  attack  the  patriotism 
of  any  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  opposition  to  the  commit- 
tee or  to  its  work.  I  think  there  is  honest 
room  for  disagreement. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  there 
have  been  so  many  misrepresentations, 
so  much  misinformation,  so  many  dis- 
tortions, so  much  false  information  dis- 
seminated to  the  Members  of  the  House, 
that  some  of  the  Members  are  accepting 
those  allegations  without  an  examina- 
tion of  the  facts. 

The  Members  have  been  swamped  in 
recent  weeks  with  material  from  a  com- 
mittee called  the  National  Committee 
Against  Repressive  Legislation.  I  am  not 
going  to  take  the  time  to  lay  out  the 
origin  and  the  purposes  of  that  com- 
mittee. I  did  that  in  a  speech  on  the 
House  floor  on  January  9.  I  would  refer 
the  Members  to  that  speech. 

This  is  the  committee  which  used  to 
be  known  as  the  National  Committee  to 
Abolish  HCIS,  which  used  to  be  known 
as  the  National  Committee  to  Abolish 
HUAC.  It  is  a  very  well  financed  na- 
tionwide organization,  and  I  submit  if 
the  Members  will  examine  the  facts,  they 
will  find  that  under  the  guise  of  pro- 
tecting constitutional  rights,  this  com- 
mittee seeks  to  eliminate  inquiries  into 
revolutionary  activities  altogether.  To 
support  that  allegation,  I  would  point 
out  that  the  same  committee,  the  com- 
mittee which  asked  the  Members  to 
transfer  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Security  to  the  Commit- 
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tee  on  the  Judiciary,  Is  on  record  pub- 
licly opposed  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Internal  Security,  already  a  part  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  that  I  believe  some 
Members  are  accepting  these  allegations 
without  examination  of  the  facts,  and  I 
hope  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Waldie)  is  still  on  the  floor.  He  circulated 
In  his  letter  that  he  has  been  advised  that 
the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Secu- 
rity maintains  a  special  highly  secret  file 
wherein  are  kept  the  dossiers  of  the 
Members  of  Congress.  I  do  not  dispute 
the  fact  that  the  gentleman  was  so  ad- 
vised, but  I  would  like  to  ask  him  who  did 
advise  him  that  dossiers  were  kept  in  a 
highly  secret  file  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Security?  I  do  not  see  the 
gentleman  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  I  recognize 
that  I  am  put  to  a  greater  annual  burden 
than  the  chairmen  of  other  standing 
committees  to  justify  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  the  committee  and  the  need 
for  adequate  funds.  This  is  so  because  a 
number  of  Congressmen  suffer  ideologi- 
cal or  tactical  differences  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  committee.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion to  explain  to  my  colleagues  today 
how  prejudices  against  the  fxmctions  of 
the  previous  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  have  been  unfairly  applied  to 
the  Committee  on  Internal  Security,  how 
the  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
served  the  national  Interests  during  the 
last  Congress  and  why  there  is  an  even 
greater  need  for  its  continuance  with 
adequate  fimding  in  this  Congress. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  suggested 
to  me  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  present 
a  bill  of  particulars  by  way  of  jusitfying 
the  existence  of  the  committee,  but  that 
because  of  the  substantial  number  of 
votes  in  favor  of  committee  appropria- 
tions in  the  past,  steadily  in  the  vicinity 
of  300,  we  could  simply  say  "Let's  vote." 
I  do  not  choose  to  do  this  because  I  feel 
it  would  be  unfair  to  those  Members  who 
have  sincere  and  well-intentioned  res- 
ervations, or  to  those  who  are  new  to 
the  issues,  having  been  just  elected  to 
Congress. 

In  February  1969  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives voted  to  terminate  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  and 
to  establish  the  Committee  on  Internal 
Security  with  a  totally  different  mandate. 
Although  the  new  mandate  was  tightly 
drawn  with  respect  to  investigation  of 
organizations  which  seek  to  overthrow 
the  (jrovernment  by  force  or  violence,  it  is 
interesting  to  contemplate  that  some 
Members  of  Congress  objected  to  the 
transition  because  they  felt  the  former 
committee  was  more  vulnerable  to  aboli- 
tion. The  old  mandate  had  congenital  in- 
firmities such  as  the  use  of  the  word 
"un-American"  with  the  wide  diffusion 
of  concepts  concerning  its  meaning,  and 
the  burden  to  investigate  the  dissemina- 
tion of  propaganda  with  all  the  obstacles 
presented  by  the  first  amendment. 

Since  I  became  chairman  In  1969,  the 
committee  has  ftmctioned  upon  princi- 
ples totally  different  from  the  previous 
committee.  We  have  responded  to  the 


expression  of  congressional  and  public 
interest  in  the  activities  of  emerging 
revolutionary  organizations  apart  from 
those  which  were  dominated  or  con- 
trolled by  the  Soviet  Union.  There  was 
great  public  interest  in  an  examination 
of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society. 
The  committee  responded  by  holding  ex- 
tensive hearings  and  issuing  a  most  com- 
prehensive report.  At  a  time  when  the 
Black  Panther  Party  constituted  a  great 
mystery,  even  fear,  to  the  American 
people  the  committee  imdertook  an  in- 
depth  investigation  and  held  public  hear- 
ings. The  inside  story  was  revealed 
through  dozens  of  knowledgeable  wit- 
nesses, including  former  Panthers  who 
voluntarily  testified.  Again  a  comprehen- 
sive report  was  issued  for  the  benefit  of 
Congress  and  the  general  public.  I  know 
from  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
copies  of  these  reports  which  were  sent 
upon  request  to  the  ofiQces  of  Members 
and  to  citizens  writing  directly  to  the 
committee  that  a  genuine  public  need 
was  fulfilled. 

Contrary  to  the  methods  of  operation 
of  the  previous  committee  which  in  real- 
ity formed  the  broadest  base  for  criti- 
cism, the  Committee  on  Internal  Secu- 
rity has  not  indulged  in  the  technique  of 
issuing  subpenas  to  individuals  whom  it 
was  obvious  would  refuse,  on  fifth 
amendment  or  other  constitutional 
grounds,  to  furnish  any  information  of 
value.  No  witnesses  have  had  their  rights 
abused  in  any  degree  during  my  chair- 
manship. 

Nevertheless,  the  age-old  critics  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
have  continued  to  apply  the  same  cliches 
and  timewom  arguments  to  the  new 
committee.  They  have  perverted  logic 
and  reason  in  vain  attempts  to  Identify 
the  new  committee  with  the  old.  The 
record  establishes  the  falsity  of  their 
argiunents. 

Great  reliance  is  placed  by  committee 
critics  upon  a  petition  submitted  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  January  of 
this  year  by  professors  of  public  law. 
The  purpose  of  the  petition  was  to  lu-ge 
the  House  to  abolish  the  Committee  on 
Internal  Security.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  the  petition  was  circulated  to  the 
signators  by  Professors  Vern  Country- 
man and  Thomas  I.  Emerson,  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  Against  Repressive 
Legislation. 

On  January  9,  1973,  I  delivered  re- 
marks to  the  House  in  rebuttal  to  the 
petition.  I  will  not  take  the  time  today 
to  reiterate  the  facts  and  arguments 
which  I  submitted.  They  fully  refute  the 
allegations  of  the  petition.  I  suspect  that 
most  of  the  signators  would  have  with- 
held their  support  if  they  had  had  the 
benefit  of  an  analysis  of  the  validity  of 
the  petition's  allegations.  Furthermore, 
they  surely  could  not  have  known  that 
the  motives  of  the  National  Committee 
Against  Repressive  Legislation  are  made 
transparent  by  the  fact  that  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  NCARL  has  been 
identified  as  a  member  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party. 

The  three  prongs  of  attack  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  Against  Repressive 
Legislation  petition  are:  First,  that  the 


principal  function  of  the  committee  Is  to 
expose  the  beliefs,  opinions,  and  associa- 
tions of  American  citizens;  second,  that 
the  committee's  contribution  in  the  field 
of  legislation  and  oversight  has  been  in- 
significant, and,  third,  that  the  commit- 
tee maintains  an  extensive  system  of  files. 
In  the  petition's  closing  argument,  it 
states  that  the  central  point  is  that  the 
committee's  staff  and  files  are  used  to 
"harass  particular  points  of  view  which 
the  committee  does  not  share." 

The  perennial  antagonists  of  the  com- 
mittee choose  to  ignore  the  manner  in 
which  the  mandate  of  the  new  committee 
has  been  tightly  drawn  to  limit  investi- 
gations into  organizations  seeking  to 
overthrow  the  Government  by  force  or 
violence.  They  are  not  willing  to  acknowl- 
edge that  this  constitutes  a  vast  differ- 
ence from  the  mandate  of  the  old  com- 
mittee. And  each  of  the  investigations  of 
the  Internal  Security  Committee  since  it 
was  created  have  been  closely  confined  to 
the  mandate.  With  regard  to  the  legis- 
lative output  of  the  committee  the  critics 
likewise  choose  to  ignore  that  the  prin- 
cipal responsibilities  of  the  committee  are 
investigative.  While  it  does  have  a  bill 
reference  function,  the  narrowness  of 
the  field  necessarily  restricts  the  bills 
which  it  handles. 

Through  the  years  a  nimiber  of  pieces 
of  major  legislation  have  been  enacted 
into  law  in  the  field  of  internal  security. 
During  my  chairmanship  the  committee 
has  reported  out  only  six  bills.  Two  of 
them  were  passed  by  the  House  but  not 
acted  upon  by  the  Senate.  Another  one 
received  much  more  than  a  majority  vote 
of  the  House  but  not  the  two-thirds  vote 
required  under  the  suspension  of  rules 
procedure.  Each  of  the  bills  would  have 
served  a  vital  need.  That  they  were  not 
taken  up  by  the  Senate  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  deficiency  of  the  House  com- 
mittee. Subsequently  I  wUl  explain  vital 
legislation  which  is  scheduled  for  early 
attention  of  the  committee  this  year. 

The  argument  of  the  petition  con- 
cerning the  files  of  the  committee  is  spe- 
cious. Each  of  my  colleagues  well  knows, 
as  professional  men,  that  projects  can- 
not be  undertaken  without  resource  data. 
One  has  to  know  what  has  already  been 
written  or  said  about  the  subject  matter 
imder  consideration.  No  other  agency, 
including  the  Library  of  Congress,  is 
known  to  assemble  the  data  which  is 
necessary  for  resource  in  the  peculiar 
field  of  operation  of  the  committee. 

The  best  example  I  can  provide  here  is 
the  investigation  of  the  Black  Panther 
Party.  Before  the  investigation  com- 
menced, a  preliminary  study  had  been 
underway.  For  some  time  the  Black  Pan- 
ther Party  had  been  publishing  its  own 
newspaper,  giving  valuable  insight  into 
it3  leadership,  objectives,  and  activities. 
The  committee  staff  began  the  collection 
of  these  newspapers,  all  of  which  were 
in  the  public  domain  but  not  knowingly 
compiled  by  any  other  agency  save  per- 
haps the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. Without  this  advance  collection 
process,  additional  months  would  have 
been  required  before  the  hearings  could 
have  been  held. 

The  committee  files  are  not  used  to 
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harass  individuals  or  to  black  )all  them 
from  employment.  What  then  are  the 
purposes  of  the  flies?  They  a;e  consti- 
tuted and  maintained  for  the  i  ise  of  the 
committee  staff  in  conducting  nvestiga- 
tlons  and  hearings  and  in  prej  taring  re- 
ports of  such.  Because  they  ex  st  we  en- 
coxmter  other  demands  up<in  them. 
Members  of  the  House  should  be  well 
aware  of  a  rule  of  the  Hoiise  pf  Repre- 
sentatives which  stipulates  that  commit- 
tee records  are  records  of  the  I  [ouse  and 
that  they  shall  be  accessible  to  i  ny  Mem- 
ber. If  the  House  deems  this  ac  :essibllity 
to  be  unwise,  then  change  the  rule  but 
do  not  deny  the  committee  the  use  of  its 
own  resource  material  for  purposes 
within  its  mandate. 

One  other  access  to  the  ffes  is  by 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment. They  have  access  onl*  to  index 
cards,  not  to  the  files  themselves.  The 
information  thus  obtained  is  nit  used  to 
disentitle  applicants  to  Federal  employ- 
ment, but  rather  as  lead  information 
which  must  be  independently  validated 
or  invalidated.  The  arrangerrent  with 
the  executive  branch  is  simply  a  coopera- 
tive measure  between  two  csordinate 
branches  of  Government.  A  report  on 
this  matter  was  submitted  to  th »  Speaker 
last  year  in  response  to  his  request. 

Again,  if  the  House  in  itj  wisdom 
deems  this  arrangement  to  be  undesir- 
able then  a  resolution  could  Ix  adopted 
to  that  effect.  I  want  to  assure  all  of  my 
colleagues  that  the  tightest  qontrol  is 
exercised  over  the  committee  flies.  Even 
members  of  our  own  staff  ga  n  access 
only  by  following  established  pi  ocedures. 
Members  of  the  press  and  publ  c  are  not 
permitted  entry. 

With  regard  to  the  productiv  ty  of  the 
committee  during  the  last  Conirress,  191 
witnesses  were  heard  during  7  J  days  of 
hearings.  The  committee  reporl^d  a  bill 
proposing  amendments  to  the  Energency 
Detention  Act,  a  bill  pertainliig  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  and  a  bill  autho:  Izlng  the 
imposition  of  penal  sanctions  :  or  travel 
to  countries  engaged  in  arme<l  conflict 
with  the  United  States  in  violation  of 
area  travel  restrictions. 

The  committee  also  issued  a  most  com- 
prehensive legislative  report  on  a  2-year 
inquiry  into  the  Subversive  ActiviMes 
Control  Board  and  the  Federal  civilian 
employee  loyalty-security  program.  In- 
vestigative attention  was  directed  toward 
the  Progressive  Labor  Party— ^a  Maoist 
revolutionary  organization — tha  National 
Peace  Action  Coalition,  the  Peophes  Coali- 
tion for  Peace  and  Justice,  subversive  in- 
fluences affecting  the  armed  fdrces.  the 
Revolutionary  Union  and  the  Ve  iceremos 
organization,  the  latter  two  a  so  being 
Maoist  revolutionary  organizati  )ns.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year  a  detailed  nport  was 
issued  on  the  Revolutionary  Union  and 
the  Venceremos  organization  showing 
that  these  two  organizations  wl  lich  have 
newly  emerged  on  the  American  scene 
have  engaged  in  paramilitary  training 
and  are  dedicated  to  violent  cverthrow 
of  the  Government. 

Last  year  the  gentleman  fnm  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Preyer)  and  I  introduced 
H.R.  11120,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  S  ubversive 


Activities  Control  Act  and  to  provide  a 
mechanism  for  correcting  many  deficien- 
cies we  have  found  in  the  maintenance 
of  a  personnel  security  program  in  the 
executive  branch.  After  still  further  study 
we  have  further  modified  the  bill  for  this 
Congress  an'd  we  intend  to  move  to  ex- 
pedite Its  consideration  by  the  committee. 
It  is  a  major  piece  of  legislation.  It  will 
fill  a  most  vital  need  in  the  interests  of 
national  security. 

The  President's  budget  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  provides  no  funds  for  the 
SACB.  The  law  will  remain  on  the  books 
but  it  will  be  a  hollow  shell.  The  bill  we 
propose  will  establish  more  viable  and 
realistic  policies  and  procedures  for  in- 
suring that  persons  are  not  employed  in 
the  executive  branch  of  Government  un- 
less they  are  disposed  to  protect  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution. 

Due  to  the  labyrinth  of  judicial  deci- 
sions in  the  field  of  personnel  security  It 
is  necessary  to  walk  a  constitutional 
tightrope,  carefully  balancing  individual 
rights  against  the  rights  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  society  as  a  whole.  We  have  al- 
ready this  year  undertaken  a  major  in- 
vestigation into  the  activities  of  revolu- 
tionary organizations  in,  and  directed  to- 
ward, the  penal  systems  in  the  United 
States.  Preliminary  evidence  indicates 
that  this  is  becoming  a  most  fertile 
ground  for  indoctrination  and  recruit- 
ment. I  think  the  American  people  and 
their  Representatives  in  Congress  want 
a  revelation  of  Information  in  this  regard 
and  aside  from  the  Internal  Security 
Committee  there  is  no  legally  constituted 
body  available  to  do  the  job  other  than 
our  counterpart  in  the  Senate. 

We  are  witnessing  an  age  in  which  ter- 
rorism transcends  national  boundaries, 
where  violence  directed  against  heads 
of  State  and  their  diplomatic  representa- 
tives has  become  a  device  for  achieving 
the  g^als  of  guerrilla  organizations  and 
where  the  most  powerful  nations  of  the 
world  must  stand  by  helplessly  while 
hardened  revolutionaries  draw  the  blood 
of  helpless  victims  when  their  demands 
are  not  met.  We  are  in  an  age  where  So- 
viet communism  is  no  longer  monolithic. 
The  proliferation  of  Communist  ideology 
has  resulted  in  Cuban  communism,  Chi- 
nese communism,  and  still  others  giving 
us  cause  for  concern  even  within  the  bor- 
ders of  the  United  States. 

If  the  SACB  indeed  becomes  defunct 
there  will  be  an  even  greater  need  for 
the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Internal 
Security.  But  I  do  not  prefer  this  course. 
It  is  my  philosophy  that  a  duly  consti- 
tuted agency  or  commission  of  the  Gov- 
ernment other  than  the  Congress  should 
be  utilized  for  the  development  of  a  body 
of  evidence  concerning  subversive  orga- 
nizations which  carmot  be  made  availa- 
ble to  the  Congress  or  to  the  public 
through  such  customary  means  as  a 
criminal  investigation  by  the  FBI.  Ex- 
cept for  very  special  and  select  occasions, 
a  committee  of  Congress  should  not  serve 
as  a  body  to  continually  investigate  sub- 
versive organizations. 

The  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
could  more  appropriately  occupy  itself 
with  legislative  matters  and  overseeing 
executive  branch  administration  of  laws 
affecting  internal  security.  This  is  one 


objective  which  I  have  in  mind  with  the 
personnel  security  legislation  which  I 
previously  mentioned.  The  bill  includes 
provisions  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Federal  Employee  Security  and  Appeals 
Commission  which  would  serve  sis  a  hear- 
ing body  for  evidence  presented  by  the 
Attorney  General  in  connection  with  the 
personnel  security  program  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  The  work  of  this  Commis- 
sion would  obviate  the  necessity  for  hear- 
ings on  the  same  subjects  by  the  Internal 
Security  Committee.  But  if  the  SACB  is 
deactivated,  and  if  this  new  Commission 
is  not  created,  there  will  be  an  even 
greater  need  for  the  work  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Seciu-ity. 

Last  year  the  House  provided  $525,000 
for  the  operation  of  the  committee's 
staff.  Due  to  some  carryover  from  the 
previous  year— 1971— committee  expen- 
ditures in  1972  totaled  about  $543,000. 
This  year  I  have  asked  for  $575,000.  I 
know  that  my  colleagues  are  well  aware 
of  a  5 -percent  pay  raise  which  went  into 
effect  in  January  of  this  year.  This  pay 
raise  constitutes  the  principal  basis  for 
the  increase  to  $575,000. 

I  have  no  intention  to  enlarge  the 
staff  of  the  committee.  On  the  contrary, 
I  have  been  gradually  reducing  the  size 
of  the  staff  by  attrition.  There  are  now 
only  46  employees  on  the  payroll  as  op- 
posed to  53  employees  at  the  beginning 
of  1972  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  we 
operate  with  economy  in  mind.  A  study  I 
made  of  seven  other  committees  com- 
parable in  size  discloses  that  we  have  far 
fewer  employees  earning  over  $30,000 
than  the  others.  So  in  reality  I  have  im- 
plemented a  self-imposed  reduction  In 
the  size  of  the  staff  and  in  the  amount 
of  money  we  need  to  function  efficiently. 

The  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion has  reported  to  the  House  a  resolu- 
tion which  would  cut  $100,000  from  the 
amount  I  have  requested.  Some  col- 
leagues have  urged  me  to  challenge  this 
on  the  fioor.  I  have  elected  to  accept  the 
reduction  to  $475,000  because  I  know  that 
the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion has  broad  responsibilities  for  the 
management  of  the  funds  for  the  entire 
House  and  has  judiciously  applied  reduc- 
tions to  other  committees  as  well.  At  a 
time  when  the  American  taxpayer  is  tak- 
ing an  evermore  critical  look  at  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds,  and  is  holding 
his  elected  representative  more  closely 
accountable,  we  must  all  make  a  serious 
effort  to  provide  greater  public  service 
for  each  dollar  spent. 

The  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
will  take  a  notch  in  its  belt  to  do  a  still 
better  job  with  l3ss  money.  I  have  already 
issued  Instructions  to  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  hours  in  the  workday  of  each 
employee.  Existing  vacancies  on  the  staff 
will  not  be  filled.  But  I  pledge  to  each  of 
you.  and  especially  those  who  have  been 
concerned  that  the  work  would  suffer 
from  a  reduction  in  funds,  that  we  will 
manage  to  fulfill  the  mandate  effectively. 
I  have  been  given  assurance  by  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration that  if  our  expenses  should 
increase  inordinately  during  the  year 
due  to  a  great  change  in  requirements 
that  I  will  be  given  every  consideration 
in  a  request  for  supplemental  funds.  I 
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consider  this  to  be  a  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement. I  assure  you  I  will  supervise 
the  committee's  budget  with  prudence, 
and  I  will  return  for  additional  funds 
only  in  the  event  of  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  urge  support  for  the  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration 
providing  the  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity with  $475,000  for  1973.  In  the  end 
it  is  not  the  individual  Members  here 
who  will  decide  the  fate  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Security,  but  rather  our 
constituencies.  If  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security  should  be  abolished,  or 
if  its  funding  is  so  atrophied  as  to  render 
it  unable  to  fulfill  its  mandate  then  the 
American  people  will  require  us  all  to 
answer. 

To  those  who  are  demanding  zero 
funding  as  a  means  to  abolish  the  com- 
mittee, I  say  this  is  not  the  way  to  meet 
the  issue  forthrightly.  The  House  has 
constituted  a  select  committee,  chaired 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  BoLLiNc)  to  analyze  commit- 
tee structure  and  report  to  the  House 
next  year.  Let  us  give  the  Boiling  com- 
mittee a  fair  chance  to  do  the  job. 

Just  within  the  last  several  months  I 
have  received  thousands  of  letters  of 
support  for  the  committee  from  all  over 
the  United  States.  Perhaps  each  Member 
here  receives  commimications  to  this 
effect.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  to  me  that 
the  American  people  as  a  whole  are  truly 
concerned  about  national  security.  As 
one  example  I  want  to  include  in  the 
Record  as  I  close  my  remarks  an  unsolic- 
ited message  of  concern  from  a  member 
of  the  bar  of  the  State  of  Washington. 
It  is  as  follows : 

Seattle.  Wash.,  February  9, 1973. 
Hon.  Richard  H.  Ichoro, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Internal  Security, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Honorable  Richard  Ichord:  I  write 
this  letter  to  you  in  my  capacity  as  chair- 
man of  the  Rule  of  Law  Committee,  Wash- 
ington State  Bar  Association. 

At  a  most  recent  meeting  of  our  commit- 
tee, held  February  9,  1973,  a  motion  was 
unanimously  passed  that  we  express  to  you. 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Internal 
security.  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives, our  appreciation  for  the  services  rend- 
ered by  you  and  by  your  committee,  and  to 
express  further  our  complete  sympathy  with 
the  function  performed  by  your  committee. 
We  understand  that  an  attack  has  been 
made  on  your  committee,  by  some  communist 
front  organization,  with  the  objective  of  hav- 
ing your  committee  disbanded,  or  otherwise 
eliminated.  If  this  is  correct,  we  will  be  most 
appreciative  if  you  can  transmit  to  us  any 
Information  along  this  line,  for  this  Is  of 
grave  Interest  to  our  committee. 

Permit  me  to  add  that  If  you  have  any 
suggestions  to  make  to  our  committee,  as 
to  how  we  might  more  effectively  accom- 
plish our  objective,  or  as  to  how  we  might 
possibly  be  of  any  assistance  In  supporting 
the  continuation  of  your  activities,  we  will  be 
most  appreciative  In  hearing  from  you.  With 
regard  to  our  Rule  of  Law  Committee,  we 
consider  that  It  Is  the  rule  of  law  promul- 
gated by  duly  constituted  government  as  a 
means  to  an  ordered  society  which  provides 
the  guarantees  and  assures  the  highest  prod- 
ucts of  clvlllzatlon-freedom,  order  and  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  others.  Aa  members  of 
the  Bar,  with  society  as  our  client,  therefore, 
we  feel  we  have  the  primary  responsibility  to 
promote  and  protect  the  basic  political  and 
legal  values  Inherent  In  the  Rule  of  Law. 


I  add  that  the  members  of  our  commit- 
tee do  have  the  text  entitled.  Union  Cal- 
endar No.  605,  92d  Congress,  2d  Session-House 
Report  No.  92-1166,  this  being  a  report  of 
your  committee.  We  have  considered  this 
report  by  your  committee  to  be  most  infor- 
mative and  helpful  to  us. 

I  am  sending  a  carbon  copy  of  this  letter 
directly  to  the  Congressional  Representatives 
from  the  State  of  Washington,  as  you  may 
observe. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  V.  Moren. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Edwards)  . 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  would  be  useful 
for  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  tell 
us  just  where  those  dossiers  are  kept  that 
his  predecessors  kept  on  the  Members  of 
Congress.  Where  are  they  kept,  I  ask  the 
chairman? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  additional  time  I  will  explain. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
when  I  became  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  I  did 
find  some  files  on  Members  of  Congress.  I 
immediately  had  those  files  packaged  and 
sent  to  the  Archives.  I  would  state  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  that  I  have 
stated  on  the  floor  many,  many  times 
that  this  is  what  was  done  with  those 
flies. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  if  he  is  opposed  to  the  flies  in 
the  reference  section,  why  does  he  not 
introduce  a  resolution  and  I  will  help  him 
bring  it  to  the  floor.  Under  the  rules  of 
the  House  I  am  required  to  make  this 
information  available  to  the  Members  of 
the  House,  and  I  am  going  to  continue  to 
do  so,  but  if  the  gentleman  is  opposed  to 
the  flies  in  the  reference  section  why  does 
he  not  introduce  that  resolution  and  let 
the  Members  of  the  House  pass  upon  it? 
I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Waldie)  .  I  think  his  op- 
position is  highly  irresponsible.  If  he  is 
opposed  to  this  information  in  the  refer- 
ence section  being  made  available  to  the 
25  departments  of  the  executive  agency, 
why  does  he  not  introduce  a  resolution 
prohibiting  the  committee  from  making 
that  available?  I  will  help  the  gentle- 
man bring  that  to  the  floor  of  this  House. 
This  Is  the  way  to  cure  those  objections, 
not  by  passing  on  unsubstantiated  state- 
ments that  we  are  maintaining  dossiers 
on  Members  of  Congress,  not  by  passing 
on  the  false  charges  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee  Against   Repressive   Legislation 
that  we  are  abusing  and  infringing  upon 
the  rights  of  individuals.  I  ask  the  Mem- 
bers to  do  that,  and  I  will  not  flght  bring- 
ing the  matter  to  the  floor  of  this  House. 
In  that  maimer  we  can  let  the  Members 
of  this  House  pass  upon  the  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  If  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  will  yield  me  additional  time 


I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall 
yield. 

Did  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts advise  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia that  the  committee  maintains 
dossiers  on  Members  of  Congress  in  a 
highly  secret  flle? 
Mr.  DRINAN.  No. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Who  did  advise  the  gen- 
tleman of  that? 
Mr.  DRINAN.  I  do  not  know. 
Mr.  ICHORD.  I  ask  the  question :  Who 
did  advise  the  Member  from  California 
of  that? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
the  gentleman  yielded  to  me.  I  would  like 
to  make  the  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
have  in  the  committee  and  elsewhere 
and  to  the  Speaker  and  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus,  that  it  is  illegal  for  25 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  to  come 
here  on  a  daily  basis  to  inspect  the  docu- 
ments of  this  House  of  Representatives. 
That  is  not  allowable  under  Executive 
order. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  and  I  do 
not  yield  any  further,  that  no  Executive 
order  could  make  this  Congress  release 
its  own  papers  and  there  is  no  such 
Executive  order,  but  there  is  an  Execu- 
tive order  authorizing  executive  agencies 
to  check  those  flies,  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  is  permitting 
the  practice  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  to 
the  executive  agencies. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  presently  going  through 
a  tired  old  routine,  familiar  to  those  of 
us  who  have  served  one  or  more  terms 
in  Congress — the  annual  effort  to  kill 
a  standing  committee  of  the  House; 
namely,  the  Committee  on  Internal 
Security. 

One  of  the  time-worn  arguments  used 
by  this  committee's  enemies  is  that  it 
submits  little  legislation  to  the  Congress 
for  consideration.  There  are  those  who 
submit  that  the  less  legislation  proposed 
in  each  Congress,  the  better  off  both  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  be.  But  that 
aside,  I  would  like  to  offer  a  few  facts, 
information  rather  than  the  emotion  in 
which  the  committee's  opponents  prefer 
to  indulge. 

I  maintain  that  a  rather  exceptional 
amount  of  work  was  performed  by  this 
nine-member  committee  and  its  staff 
during  the  92d  Congress. 

Aside  from  prehearing  investigations 
and  studies,  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security  held  78  days  of  hearings, 
listening  to  the  testimony  of  191  wit- 
nesses and  reviewing  almost  7,000  pages 
of  testimony,  reports,  and  appendices — 
6,996  pages  to  be  exsict. 

The  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
and  its  subcommittees  held  29  meetings 
in  addition  to  the  hearings  and  Issued 
nine  congressional  reports,  four  of  them 
concerning  proposed  legislation. 

Thirteen  bills  referred  to  the  Internal 
Security  are  presently  under  review. 

Perhaps  most  Important  of  all,  the 
committee,    its   investigators,    and   re- 
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searchers  conducted  eight  maj  3r  Investi- 
gations covering  five  different   opics. 

These  included  probes  into  t  le  leader- 
ship of  the  National  Peace  Act  Ion  Coali- 
tion and  the  so-called  People's  Coalition 
for  Peace  and  Justice,  the  gioups  that 
prompted  mass  demonstrs  tions  in 
Washington  and  proposed  to  dose  down 
Gtovemment  operations.  The  Commit- 
tee has  already  warned  that  w  Wle  mem- 
bership of  these  organizations  is  prob- 
ably composed  largely  of  persons  sin- 
cerely concerned  about  the  n>w  ending 
war  in  Indochina  and  other  controver- 
sial issues,  the  leadership  of  I  he  former 
was  completely  In  the  contol  of  the 
Trotskyist  Communist  SociaJist  Work- 
ers Party  and  its  youth  arm,  the  Young 
Socio  list  Alliance  while  the  leadership  of 
the  latter  contained  a  number  of  promi- 
nent Communist  Party,  U.S.A  members. 
Other  investigations  concerned  a  con- 
tinuing study  of  the  theory  ai  id  practice 
of  communism,  which  falls  under  the 
committee's  mandate  by  ord<  r  of  Con- 
gress; the  Federal  employe;  loyalty- 
security  program:  overt  attempts  to  sub- 
vert and  undermine  morale  of  |the  Armed 
Forces;  and  the  Progressive  Llbor  Party, 
a  movement  that  constantly  advocates 
violent  revolution  in  this  cciintry  and 
expresses  admiration  for  a  (Castro-like 
form  of  government. 

Reports  of  all  five  of  these  major  In- 
vestigations are  presently  :n  various 
stages  of  preparation  and  1  maintain 
that  they  will  be  most  valuab  e  in  keep- 
ing those  of  us  in  this  bodj  informed 
fully  of  the  activities  of  thos<  who  seek 
to  overthrow  our  democracy  £  nd  consti- 
tution by  force  and  violence  if  *Jiey  deem 
It  necessary. 

As  an  example  of  two  partic  iilarly  val- 
uable and  informative  HCIS  Investiga- 
tive reports  of  the  recent  pajt,  I  would 
like  to  cite  those  Issued  on  thle  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society — 1970 — and  the 
Black  Panther  Party — 1971.  both  have 
been  acknowledged  by  various  authorities 
as  the  last  word  on  their  respective  sub- 
jects. Both  are  cited  frequently  as  au- 
thoritative— and  objective— dicuments. 

Some  more  facts  and  figures  from  the 
year  just  ended: 

The  Internal  Security  staff  jdistributed 
through  its  publications  section  some 
92,000  committee  documents  during  the 
92d  Congress. 

The  committee  answered  2,C  68  requests 
for  information  by  Members  c  f  this  Con- 
gress. 

Other  Individual  pieces  of  c  orrespond- 
ence  received  and  answered  a  nounted  to 
at  least  3.900. 

The  committee  membership  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  executlv<  branch  21 
matters  in  connection  with  its  function 
on  oversight. 

And,  of  course,  committee  i  itaffers  an- 
swered iimumerable  telephone  inquiries 
and  handled  countless  pergonal  visits 
from  persons  either  seeking  o^  volunteer- 
ing Information. 

As  I  said,  there  are  those 
hold  that  some  congressional 
offer  too  much  rather  than  t6o  little  leg- 
islation, that  It  would  be  bet  «r  If  fewer 
bills  found  their  way  to  this  floor. 

The  House  Committee  on  ]  ntemal  Se- 
curity submits  only  the  moit  vital  and 
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thought-provoking,  carefully  studied  leg- 
islative proposals  for  our  consideration. 
More  often  than  not,  it  finds  new  legisla- 
tion imwarranted  if  our  executive  branch 
can  just  be  persuaded  to  use  and  enforce 
laws  already  on  the  books.  Most  impor- 
tantly, the  committee  acts  as  the  eye  of 
the  American  eagle  to  keep  this  Congress 
and,  concurrently,  the  American  people 
Informed  about  those  who,  if  left  unex- 
posed and  unchallenged,  would  happily 
destroy  our  system  of  government  and  its 
institutions  by  violent  means. 

One  of  the  great  accomplishments  in 
the  last  2  years  of  HCIS  Is  the  exhaus- 
tive examination  we  made  of  the  entire 
Federal  civilian  employee  loyalty-secu- 
rity program. 

This  subject  required  many  days  of 
hearings,  thousands  of  words  of  testi- 
mony, and  hours  upon  hours  of  commit- 
tee and  staff  time  in  assessing  what  we 
learned  in  order  to  translate  into  find- 
ings the  vast  material  we  had  acciunu- 
lated. 

No  such  searching  survey  of  the  em- 
ployment security  operations  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  our  Government  had 
been  conducted  for  at  least  20  years.  It 
was  long,  long  overdue.  It  had  to  be  done 
and  ours  was  the  committee  which  un- 
dertook the  task. 

What  we  found,  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
gress, was  that  the  Federal  loyalty-secu- 
rity program  is  in  such  disarray  today 
that  when  the  issue  of  loyalty  is  indi- 
cated, it  is  resolved  under  the  catch-all 
"suitability" — that  is,  other  than  loy- 
alty— category  with  respect  to  Federal 
employment.  It  is  the  bureaucracy's  way 
of  brushing  "loyalty"  under  the  prover- 
bial rug. 

Those  lengthy  hearings  have  enabled 
several  of  us  on  the  committee  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  executive 
branch  which,  we  are  advised  from  a 
number  of  sources,  are  now  being  put 
into  effect.  At  the  same  time,  we  have 
been  able  to  draft  a  comprehensive  leg- 
islative proposal  to  provide  the  ma- 
chinery required  to  make  the  loyalty- 
seciulty  program  fimctlon  eflficlent^  and 
effectively. 

When  the  complete  record  of  our 
accomplishments  in  this  field  become 
fully  understood  by  the  membership  of 
this  House,  I  think  there  will  be  little 
question  that  the  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee plays  a  vital  role  in  oiu*  delibera- 
tions and  has  been  of  Immense  assistance 
in  meeting  its  oversight  responslbltles 
toward  the  security  of  our  Nation. 

We  must  not  place  ourselves  in  the  po- 
sition of  legislating  in  a  vacuxun  and 
this  goes  for  security  matters  as  well  as 
any  other  Important  subject.  Without 
the  Internal  Security  Committee  we 
would  be  in  a  vacuum  in  a  field  so  closely 
tied  to  the  stability  and  survival  of  oiir 
system  and  institutions  of  government. 
Besides  these  undeniable  facts,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to  note  that 
the  Internal  Security  Committee  imder 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Honorable 
Richard  H.  Ichord,  of  Missouri,  has  con- 
sistently conduced  itself  with  the  utmost 
decorum  and  dignity. 

I  happen  to  serve  on  that  committee 
and  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  work  with 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri.  He  has  al- 


ways been  most  fair  with  those  of  us  who 
serve  on  the  committee,  affording  every 
member  of  it  full  opportunity  to  be  heard 
no  matter  what  his  political  or  philo- 
sophical convictions — and  I  might  point 
out  that  committee's  members  range 
widely  in  political  and  philosophical 
beliefs. 

I  am  very  proud  of  my  membership  of 
this  committee  and  I  think  all  of  us  here 
are  proud  of  oiu:  colleague  from  Missouri. 
It  is  a  truism  that  "eternal  vigilance 
is  the  price  of  liberty."  The  House  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  pays  that 
price  for  us.  Let  not  this  Congress  deny 
the  resources  to  sustain  eternal  vigilance. 
Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  continuation  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Committee.  I  do  not  do 
so  because  of  past  performance  but  be- 
cause of  future  potential. 

There  is  a  compelling  need  for  im- 
proved internal  security  in  the  public 
interest.  The  people  of  this  Nation  have 
paid  much  for  public  improvements  and 
the  safeguard  of  the  public  interest  is 
less  than  mediocre. 

Last  summer  a  tragic  flood  occurred 
in  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.,  a  small  dam  above 
the  city  was  massively  overrim  and 
washed  out.  It  was  built  during  the  WPA 
days  of  decades  ago.  Several  feet  of  silt 
was  swept  by  the  raging  waters  to  the 
homes  and  places  of  business  throughout 
the  city  below.  The  capacity  of  that  dam 
was  nil  in  flood  control — the  cloudburst 
on  that  occasion  rendered  the  capacity  of 
the  dam  equal  to  a  tea  cup  saucer  against 
a  gallon  of  water.  Of  coiu-se,  like  the  sau- 
cer the  small  dam  could  not  have  con- 
trolled the  massive  quantities  of  water 
that  suddenly  poured  in  during  the  tragic 
hours  of  the  night.  However,  I  cite  the 
circumstances  to  illustrate  the  need  for 
public  awarenesses  for  internal  security. 
How  many  large  dams  are  silted  be- 
yond reasonable  capacity  of  flood  con- 
trol? How  many  hydroelectric  systems, 
constructed  at  public  expense,  gate  our 
waterways  and  stand  exposed  absent  of 
any  reasonable  security?  Is  there  a  need 
for  greater  security  in  the  public  inter- 
est? Who  is  in  charge?  Does  the  Congress 
care?  Is  it  a  proper  matter  for  inquiry 
of  the  Committee  on  Internal  Security? 
What  is  the  capacity  of  destruction  by 
a  gallon  of  glycerine  well  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  a  hydroelectric  generator  on 
a  huge  dam  on  a  major  waterway?  There 
are  four  major  dams  on  the  Missouri 
River  and  the  destruction  of  the  Oake, 
the  largest  earth  dam  in  the  world,  would 
discharge  an  amount  of  water  sufQcient 
to  totally  destroy  every  dam  and  gen- 
erating facility  downstream  between 
Pierre  and  St.  Louis,  plus  destruction  by 
flooding  of  all  In  the  wake  thereof.  And 
so,  I  ask  are  these  reasonable  matters  of 
internal  security? 

I  shall  vote  to  sustain  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  not  for  the 
purposes  of  controversy  today  or  In  the 
past — but  for  useful  purposes  In  the  In- 
terest of  all.  If  the  committee  does  not 
have  such  authorization,  function,  or 
purpose,  then  and  In  that  event,  we 
should  Immediately  redefine  the  author- 
ity, the  fimctlons.  and  the  purposes  of 
the  committee  without  delay.  The  mem- 
bers that  oppose  the  committee  today 
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£ire  also  opposed  to  the  abrupt  termlna 
tion  of  many  public  programs  by  the  ad- 
ministration because  it  is  alleged  the  con- 
structive usefulness  is  no  more.  The  ter- 
mination of  a  program  of  public  service 
is  acceptable  when  the  objective  has  been 
accomplished  but  if  it  is  terminated  be- 
cause those  in  charge  cannot  administer 
the  functions  for  a  constructive  purpose 
then  those  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program  have  publicly 
sounded  the  final  feebleness  of  total 
failure. 

The  Committee  on  Internal  Security  Is 
within  the  dominion  and  control  of  the 
Congress.  It  is  our  baby  and  it  is  our 
responsibility.  I  do  not  agree  with  those 
here  or  elsewhere  that  favor  throwing 
out  the  baby  because  of  dirty  water. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  should  be 
sustained  until  a  total  evaluation  is  avail- 
able as  a  result  of  the  Boiling  committee 
Investigation  of  all  committees  of  the 
Congress  and  I  urge  an  affirmative  vote 
accordingly. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  purpose  of  debate  only, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Burton). 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
this  Is  my  10th — or  perhaps  15th — effort 
to  talk  about  this  rather  imdistinguished 
appendix  on  the  congressional  body  pol- 
lUc. 

I  remind  you  that  it  was  a  nimiber  of 
years  ago,  when  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
unrest  abroad  In  the  land,  when  there 
were  a  number  of  our  colleagues  who 
privately  were  a  little  concerned  about 
voting  against  these  funds  because  they 
feared  the  possibility  of  misunderstand- 
ing at  home.  But,  as  the  years  have  gone 
on,  we  all  know  as  a  matter  of  record 
that  ff  we  had  a  vacancy  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle  this  year,  we  would  have  great 
difficulty  dragooning  anyone  into  service 
on  this  committee.  This  is  an  open  secret. 

The  mortaUty  rate  for  those  who  serve 
on  this  committee  is  the  highest  in  the 
House.  Twenty-five  percent  to  one-third, 
every  Congress,  of  those  serving  on  this 
"enormously  important"  committee  to 
the  national  interest  somehow  get 
cresuned  at  the  polls  or  do  not  run. 

There  was  a  time  when  this  commit- 
tee had  a  dreadful  infiuence  upon  the 
political  dialog  in  the  coimtry.  It  has 
reached  the  stage  currently — and  we  all 
know  it — of  just  being  a  dreary  joke. 

Even  if  we  succeed  today  in  slashing 
this  budget  by  stopping  this  supplemen- 
tal add-on  HISC  will  still  have  a  budget 
in  excess  of  $250,000  per  year. 

Perhaps,  rather  than  trying  to  slash 
money  in  past  years,  we  should  have 
limited  the  appropriation  to  deny  them 
their  paperclips,  their  scissors  and  their 
scotch  tape.  That  would  have  effectively 
put  them  out  of  business  as  It  will  be  If 
we  are  successful  in  approving  the  posi- 
tion advocated  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  California  (Mr.  Edwards) 
and  others. 

This  committee  represents  a  dreadful 
usurpation  of  the  judicial  function  and 
it  should  be  abolished. 

We  are  not  mlscharacterizlng  any  of 
our  colleagues  who  serve  on  the  commit- 
tee. All  we  do  know  is  that  most  of  us 
would  not  consider  touching  it.  That  also 
must  be  self-evident  to  aU  of  us. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  a  vote  against  the 
resolution  to  increase  the  already  ex- 
cessive funding  that  this  committee  re- 
ceives. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Prxyer)  .  a  member  of  the  committee 

Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
House  Internal  Security  Committee. 

I  am  not  a  crusader  for  or  against  the 
Internal  Security  Committee.  I  did  not 
seek  appointment  to  the  committee,  but 
was  assigned  to  it,  and  have  sought  to 
carry  out  the  assignment  as  fairly  as  pos- 
sible. There  are  several  points  I  would 
like  to  make  from  my  experience  on  the 
committee,  as  one  who  has  no  special  axe 
to  grind. 

First,  I  have  been  impressed  with 
Chairman  Ichgrd's  scrupulous  adherence 
to  procedural  due  process  in  running  the 
committee  and  its  hearings.  The  reputa- 
tion of  the  committee  for  circus  hearings, 
for  chasing  the  daily  headline,  and  brow- 
beating reluctant  witnesses  may  have 
been  true  in  the  past,  but  it  is  not  true 
under  Chairman  Ichord.  When  oiu-  first 
hearings  began  under  Chairman  Ichord, 
there  was  a  large  delegation  from  the 
press  present.  They  gradually  began  to 
drop  off,  as  the  atmosphere  of  the  hear- 
mgs  became  more  like  that  of  the  court- 
room than  an  auto  da  fe.  As  a  result,  the 
committee  has  made  less  news  and  been 
less  sensational  but  has  been  more  fair 
and  constructive.  The  committee's  writ- 
ten rules  of  procedure  under  which  it 
operates  seem  to  me  to  be  exemplary. 

Of  course,  procedural  due  process  Is 
not  everything.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
substantive  due  process — that  Is,  the  na- 
ture of  what  Is  investigated  can  be  un- 
fair, can  violate  due  process  and  civil 
Uberties,  by  investigating  merely  unpop- 
ular ideas,  even  if  the  manner  in  which 
the  investigations  are  carried  out  is  tech- 
nically in  accord  with  due  process.  Here 
the  committee  does  walk  a  tightrope.  It 
operates  in  very  difficult  areas— where 
political  power  conflicts  with  personal 
freedom,  the  interests  of  national  se- 
curity with  private  liberties.  But  Iwcause 
the  problems  are  difficult  and  sensitive  is 
no  reason  to  ignore  them  and  abandon 
the  field.  If  you  hold  the  absolutist  view 
of  first  amendment  rights  expressed  by 
Justices  Black  and  Douglas  you  might 
well  conclude  that  any  approach  to  these 
problems  is  unconstitutional,  and  that 
practically  all  the  investigations  of  the 
committee  are  unconstitutional  and  il- 
legal and  exert  a  "chilling  effect"  on  first 
amendment  rights.  But  the  majority  of 
the  Supreme  Court  has  never  adopted 
these  views  and,  indeed,  has  expressly  re- 
jected them.  The  Court  has  alw'ays  re- 
quired the  balancing  of  individual  and 
governmental  interests  in  matters  of  in- 
ternal security.  The  Court  has  recognized 
the  importance  of  the  freedom  and  pri- 
vacy of  political  belief  and  association, 
but  has  also  found  an  overriding  govern- 
mental interest  sufficient  to  warrant  in- 
trusion upon  them  in  some  Instances.  The 
Court  has  always  recognized  that  it  is 
essential  in  a  democratic  society  to  pro- 
tect the  Government  and  the  society  not 
from  a  point  of  political  view  but  from 
an  Illegal  mode  of  change — that  which 


utilizes  secrecy  and  violence,  that  which 
would  change  by  force  rather  than 
through  persuasion. 

This  balancing  of  individual  and  gov- 
ernmental interests  in  security  matters 
is,  therefore,  a  proper  field  of  inquiry  for 
a  House  committee.  It  is  something  more 
than  and  different  from  espionage,  which 
comes  under  the  Judiciary  Committee 
There  are  such  things  as  revolutionary 
movements,  and  they  must  be  dealt  with. 
The  House  Internal  Security  Committee 
could  do  a  better  job  than  it  is  presently 
domg  m  this  area,  and  I  think  It  will  But 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  committee 
mat  has  shown  any  interest  in  the  field 
The  Interest  is  in  abandoning  the  field 
because  a  good  civil  hberation  should 
not  dirty  his  hands  with  it. 

Finally,  let  me  say  to  my  friends  on 
the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  that  I 
think  It  would  be  a  bad  political  mistake 
lor  us  to  bear  the  primary  responsibility 
for  voting  this  committee  out  of  exist- 
ence.  Such  a  vote  would  be  greeted  with 
the  applause  of  the  New  Left,  the  liberal 
editorial  writers,  and  the  universities. 
But  it  would  gain  us  the  scorn  of  the 
average  American  voter.  We  have  suf- 
fered m  the  past  from  being  thought  soft 
on  law  and  order;  now  we  would  risk  be- 
ing soft  on  subversion.  Why  do  we  give 
the  devil  all  of  the  best  tunes?  Subver- 
sion  IS  not  a  code  word  for  antlcivil  liber- 
tarians. -There  is  no  good  reason  to  be 
sou  on  either  crime  or  subversion  We 
can  and  should  be  tough  on  both-in  a 
way  that  is  consistent  with  civil  liberties 
and    the    Constitution.    Our    argument 

t^?^  ^.  ^^^  ^^  Democrats  caHo  a 
better  and  fairer  job  of  being  tough 

If  Mr.  BoLLiNG's  committee,  after  re- 
viewing the  entire  committee  jurisdic- 
tional setup  in  the  House  in  a  considered 
way,  should  recommend  that  the  func- 
tions of  the  House  Internal  Security 
Committee  be  shifted  elsewhere,  that  \s 
one  thmg.  For  us  to  vote  it  out  of  exist- 
ence mainly  on  Its  past  reputation  and 
prove  we  are  good  civU  libertarians  is 
something  else,  politically  speaking 

I  hope  the  appropriation  will  be  an- 
proved.  ^ 

from  •S!S!^-'"'""°  "■=«-"'■"- 
Ml.  ZION.  i  thank  the  gentleman 
In  order  to  clarify  a  question  that  was 
raised  recently,  in  the  letter  from  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Waldie) 
he  said:  ' 

My  Initial  action  was  prompt«d  by  the  dis- 
closure by  Congressman  Robert  P.  Drlnan  (d- 
Mass.)  that  there  are  over  754.000  flies  con- 
taining unverlfled  Information  on  individual 
Americans.  I  was  also  advised  that  there  Is 
a  special,  highly  secret  file  wherein  are  kept 
the  dossiers  of  Members  of  Congress. 

Following  which  he  said: 

1  do  not  like  this  "Big  Brother"  apparatus 
iJ^^J^  Government,"  "secret  flies,"  and 
the  thought  control"  concepts  that  are  em- 
braced by  this  Committee. 

This  type  of  scare  language  has  no 
place  in  the  legislative  process 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  Internal  Security  is  a  bizarre 
anachronism,  a  remnant  of  the  Mc- 
Carthy era,  when  the  mere  mention  of 
a  person's  name  in  a  congreaslonal  hear- 
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Ing  room  coiild  smear  his  reputation 
and  ruin  his  career.  It  is  intiresting  to 
recall  that  the  Cammittee  on  i  Jn -Ameri- 
can Activities,  the  forerimrer  of  the 
present  committee,  was  creatJd  in  1946 
by  a  close  vote  of  146  to  135;  eren  in  that 
postwar  year  of  concern  over  subversive 
SMJtivities,  the  creation  of  a  w  itch-hiuit- 
Ing  committee  was  consider©  i  a  highly 
controversial  matter.  Since  thi  ,t  time,  our 
society  at  large  lias  adopted  more  ra- 
tional attitudes  toward  people  who  ad- 
here to  unconventioanl  ideo  ogles ;  but 
the  Internal  Security  Comml^ee  is  still 
around,  spending  more  mon^y  and  ac- 
complisloing  less  than  ever  before.  As 
CX>ngressman  Robert  Drinan.  a  member 
of  the  committee,  has  writter  : 

There  have  been  a  few — very  fe  v — cosmetic 
modlflcatlons,  Including  a  more  mcxlern 
name,  and  more  funds  with  whlcli  to  operate, 
but  the  Internal  Security  Comn.lttee  ...  la 
In  fact  substantially  Identical  to  the  HXTAC 
of  1949,  1950,  and  1951.  In  no  respect  Is  this 
committee  any  less  dangerous  or  wasteful 
today  than  It  was  20  years  ago. 

On  the  issue  of  waste,  the  :  acts  speak 
for  themselves.  Diu-lng  the  92ti  Congress, 
the  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
spent  over  $1  million  and  emi  doyed  over 
50  staff  members.  These  veis;  resources 
were  used  to  produce  no  legisli  tion  what- 
soever and  to  do  no  other  vsible  good. 
During  the  same  period,  by  «  ntrast,  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs spent  less  than  one-hklf  million 
dollars,  employed  about  20  pisrsons,  and 
produced  102  bills  which  were  signed 
into  public  law. 

At  the  present  time.  Internal  Security 
has  14  employees  whose  salaries  exceed 
$20,000  per  year,  and  12  more  with 
salaries  of  between  $15,000  and  $20,000. 
So  there  you  have  it — 26  i  rofessional 
staff  members  with  salaries  o'.  over  $15,- 
000,  and  not  a  single  piece  of  legisla- 
tion during  the  entire  92c  Congress. 
What  in  the  world  were  these  26  blue- 
ribbon  staff  members  doing  during  the 
past  2  years? 

In  the  78  days  since  Congress  con- 
vened, 19  of  the  20  House  Committees 
have  held  hearings  and  hai^e  pursued 
their  legislative  duties.  Only  t  he  Internal 
Security  Committee  has  n(»t  held,  or 
scheduled,  any  hearings.  Ap  )arently  its 
legislative  program  for  this  year,  as  in 
previous  years,  calls  for  th;se  50  em- 
ployees to  sit  back,  do  n(  thing,  and 
watch  those  fat  paychecks  come  rolling 
in  every  month. 

The  worst  extravagance  of  this  com- 
mittee, however,  is  its  dati  bank.  In 
hearings  before  the  Subcomrr  ittee  on  Ac- 
counts of  the  House  Administration 
Committee,  Chairman  Ichcrd  testified 
that  approximately  $175,00)  from  the 
committee  budget  is  spent  y^  :arly  on  the 
accumulation  of  data  on  ind  viduals  and 
organizations.  This  glorifl  kI  clipping 
service  has  compiled  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dossiers  on  American  citizens. 
While  I  strongly  oppose  data  banks  in 
principle.  I  particularly  opp<ise  spending 
$175,000  a  year  on  a  cllppirig  service.  If 
the  committee  really  wants  such  a  serv 
ice,  there  are  munerous  comi  nercial  clip- 
ping services  to  which  the  co  iimittee  can 
subscribe,  at  a  fraction  of  the  price 
which  it  now  pays  to  its  staflj  members  to 
do  the  clipping. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  justfy  this  ex- 
travagance to  myself  or  to  my  constitu- 
ents. The  legislative  functions  of  this 
committee  can  be  more  successfully  as- 
sumed by  the  Judiciary  Committee;  and 
the  enforcement  of  internal  security  laws 
must  be  left  to  the  Justice  Department 
and  the  courts.  The  clipping  service  is  a 
monumental  waste  of  time  and  money. 
So.  if  we  are  going  to  retain  Internal 
Secrurity  as  a  standing  committee  dur- 
ing the  93d  Congress,  let  us  exercise  at 
least  a  small  degree  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility by  limiting  the  funding  for  this 
improductive  committee. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
its  continuing  search  for  a  reason  for 
existence,  the  House  Internal  Security 
Committee  has  apparently  now  come  up 
with  subversion  in  the  movement  for 
prison  reform  as  a  focus  for  its  attention. 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, in  a  letter  of  February  7,  1973. 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Administration  Committee,  re- 
ports: 

The  Investigative  staff  Is  continuing  a  pre- 
liminary Inquiry  to  uncover  the  nature  and 
extent  of  subversive  Influences  Involved  In 
prison  riots,  disturbances,  and  unrest,  and  In 
connection  therewith  the  movement  to  re- 
form practices  of  Incarceration,  probation, 
and  parole.  Several  organizations  of  a  subver- 
sive and  revolutionary  nature  are  known  to 
have  established  objectives  In  these  areas 
and  are  exerting  effort  among  prison  In- 
mates. 

In  a  sense.  I  appreciate  the  interest  of 
the  Internal  Security  in  prison  reform. 
Certainly,  the  more  awareness  of  the  dis- 
mal state  of  corrections,  the  better.  How- 
ever, what  I  do  find  less  appropriate  are. 
first,  the  Internal  Security  Committee's 
intrusion  into  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  and 
second,  its  totally  misplaced  views  about 
what  is  going  on  in  the  prisons  and  out- 
side of  them. 

For  the  edification  of  those  who  might 
perhaps  otherwise  not  be  aware  of  the 
jurisdictional  intrusion  this  program  of 
the  Internal  Security  Committee  pre- 
sents. I  would  note  that  Subcommittee 
No.  3  has,  since  May  1971,  conducted  30 
days  of  hearings  into  the  Issue  of  correc- 
tions. We  have  developed  a  hearing  rec- 
ord in  excess  of  4.100  pages,  and  have 
conducted  hearings  not  only  in  Wash- 
ington, but  in  the  field  as  well— includ- 
ing California.  Wisconsin.  Massachu- 
setts, Michigan,  and  Illinois. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  time,  effort,  and  money  has 
been  expended  by  my  subcommittee,  both 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  generalized 
hearings  to  air  the  issues  involved  in  cor- 
rections, and  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing specific  legislation. 

If,  then,  the  members  of  the  Internal 
Security  Committee  Indeed  are  con- 
cerned about  the  prison  reform  move- 
ment. I  think  it  quite  clear  that  the  ap- 
propriate body  to  which  they  may  direct 
their  concerns  is  alive  and  well  in  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  Certainly, 
then,  those  funds  embodied  in  the  resolu- 
tion before  us  today  which  are  allocable 
to  the  Internal  Security  Committee's 
prison  reform  endeavors  are  more  money 
thrown  Into  the  file  entitled  "waste." 

Apart  from  the  matter  of  congressional 
jurisdiction,  there  is  another  issue  here 


also — the  Internal  Security  Committee's 
oft-expressed  urge  to  find  subversion  and 
revolution  behind  every  tree.  My  sub- 
committee certainly  made  no  effort  to  ex- 
clude such  views.  For  example,  Mr.  Moe 
Camacho,  then  president  of  the  Califor- 
nia Correction  Officers  Association,  made 
clear  his  endorsement  of  this  view  of  the 
world  when  he  testified  before  subcom- 
mittee No.  3  on  October  25,  1971,  in  San 
Francisco. 

Notwithstanding,  the  existence  of  such 
a  view,  I  think  that  we  are  compelled  to 
deal  with  reality,  not  with  imagined 
assaults  upoi  the  so-called  establish- 
ment. Prison  reform  is  a  burning  issue 
because  corrections  is  such  a  dismal  fail- 
ure. Virtually  every  knowledgeable  ob- 
server joins  in  this  conclusion.  President 
Nixon  has  termed  our  prisons  "colleges  of 
crime."  Chief  Justice  Burger  has  stated 
that  the  penal  and  correctional  institu- 
tions and  processes  are  "the  most  neg- 
lected i*ase  of  our  system  of  criminal 
justice  in  America."  Certainly,  the  side 
on  which  the  angels  stand  is  clear,  and  I 
fear  that  whatever  chimeras  the  Internal 
Security  Committee  has  dreamed  up. 
they  are  the  product  of  wishful  thinking 
alone. 

Moreover,  while  neither  I,  nor  any 
other  thoughtful  and  sincere  proponent 
of  prison  reform  would  support  and  en- 
courage prison  disturbances,  I  am  led  to 
query  what  the  Internal  Security  might 
make  of  the  following  statements : 

It  is  a  melancholy  truth  that  It  has  taken 
the  tragic  prison  outbreaks  of  the  past  three 
years  to  focus  widespread  public  attention  on 
this  problem  [of  corrections). 

(Wle  must  learn — that  prisoners  who  do 
not  complain  are  often  the  truly  lost  soxils 
who  have  svurendered  and  cannot  be  re- 
stored. 

Lest  anyone  think  these  statements 
emanate  from  some  imderground  revolu- 
tionary pamphlet,  let  me  relieve  the 
suspense  and  identify  their  author  as 
Chief  Justice  Burger,  the  first  being  made 
in  an  article  by  him  in  the  March  1973 
issue  of  Student  Lawyer  magazine,  and 
the  second  taken  from  a  speech  the  Chief 
Justice  delivered  on  February  6. 1970,  be- 
fore the  National  Association  of  Attor- 
neys Greneral. 

Before  the  Internal  Security  Commit- 
tee starts  finding  revolutionaries  at  the 
prison  gates,  I  suggest  that  the  hearings 
conducted  by  Subcommittee  No.  3— or  for 
that  matter,  the  publications  of  any 
thoughtful  examiner  of  corrections— first 
be  studied.  I  think  perhaps  some  under- 
standing of  what  is  wrong  with  prisons, 
and  what  accounts  for  the  surge  of  un- 
rest and  discontent,  may  perhaps  follow. 
First  let  us  attend  to  reality— the  reality 
of  lack  of  programs,  lack  of  trained  per- 
sonnel, lack  of  rehabilitation,  lack  of  due 
process,  lack  of  fundamental  rights,  and 
the  reality  of  the  presence  of  brutality, 
unfairness,  disparate  sentences,  un- 
checked parole  board  discretion.  After 
dealing  with  reality,  maybe  we  can  then 
descend  into  fantasy. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  the  Members  of  the  House  have 
been  bombarded  by  a  flood  of  propa- 
ganda attacking  the  House  Internal 
Security  Committee.  This  propaganda  is 
replete  with  inaccuracies  and  obviously 
willful  distortions  of  the  true  facts.  This 
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material,  much  of  which  has  apparently 
been  lifted  wholesale  and  used  in  mail- 
ings to  some  of  our  Members,  has  come 
from  an  organization  with  the  high- 
sounding  title  of  the  "National  Commit- 
tee Against  Repressive  Legislation." 

Now  the  fact  is — and  every  member  of 
this  body  should  know  this  by  now — that 
the  NCARL  is  nothing  but  a  continuation 
of  the  old  National  Conunittee  To  Abol- 
ish the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee.  7  of  the  foimding  13  leaders 
of  which  had  been  previously  publicly 
identified  as  Commimists. 

The  1970  report  of  the  California  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  Includes 
a  detailed  discussion  of  the  abolition 
committee  as  a  Commimlst  Party  front 
group,  a  finding  made  years  earlier  by 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee. Those  findings  were  not  made 
lightly,  but  only  sis  a  result  of  careful  re- 
search and  investigation. 

One  item  that  has  been  circulated  by 
the  NCARL  is  a  petition  signed  by  nu- 
merous professors  of  public  law.  The  peti- 
tion states  that  it  was  initiated  by  Prof. 
Vem  Countryman  of  Harvard  and  Prof. 
Thomas  Emerson  of  Yale.  Countryman, 
of  course,  is  a  longtime  foe  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Committee  who  serves 
NCARL  as  a  vice  chairman  of  its  New 
England  region,  and  his  record  of  asso- 
ciation with  certain  front  organizations 
and  causes  of  the  Conununist  Party  is  a 
significant  one. 

In  the  case  of  Emerson,  who  serves 
NCARL  as  its  adviser  on  constitutional 
law,  the  information  is  even  more  in- 
teresting. As  with  so  many  others  asso- 
ciated with  NCARL,  Emerson  has  demon- 
strated over  the  years  a  marked  predelic- 
tlon  for  Communist  Party  fronts  and 
causes,  including  a  close  association  with 
the  National  Lawyers  Guild,  long  ago 
identified  as  the  chief  legal  bulwark  of 
the  Communist  Party,  and  an  equally 
close  relationship  to  the  National  Emer- 
gency Civil  Liberties  Committee,  also 
long  ago  cited  as  a  CPUSA  front  orga- 
nization. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  item 
of  information  that  the  Members  of  this 
body  may  not  be  aware  of,  and  that  is 
that  in  1952,  in  sworn  testimony  before  a 
House  committee  investigating  tax- 
exempt  foundations,  ex-Communlst 
Party  member  Louis  Budenz  testified  as 
follows : 

Thomas  I.  Emerson,  from  repeated  official 
communications,  especially  In  regard  to  ac- 
tivities In  the  Lawyers'  Guild  and  in  other 
fronts,  was  a  member  of  the  Conmiunlst 
Party. 

Professor  Etoerson  sent  a  letter  to  the 
committee  denying  such  membership 
and  pointing  out  in  his  letter,  that  he 
had  differed  specifically  with  the  Com- 
munist Party  on  several  key  Issues.  In 
fairness  to  Professor  Emerson  this  fact 
should  be  pointed  out  and  noticed. 

However,  Budenz  also  testified  before 
another  committee,  in  another  matter, 
that  certain  party  members  who  occu- 
pied positions  of  infiuence  and  were 
prominently  in  the  public  eye,  were  from 
time  to  time,  allowed  to  take  public  po- 
sitions In  seeming  opposition  to  the 
party.  This  was  to  make  their  positions 


seem  more  credible  and  to  conceal  their 
party  membership  more  effectively. 

Furthermore,  Budenz,  as  managing 
editor  of  the  party's  official  newspaper, 
the  Daily  Worker,  had  to  know  precisely 
who  was  and  who  was  not  a  member  of 
the  party  in  order  that  he  could  treat 
their  activities  with  the  proper  slant. 
This  was  especially  true  in  the  cases  of 
concealed  members  who  were  under 
pwirty  discipline  but  whose  membership 
was  an  extremely  closely  guarded  secret. 

Still  further,  as  observed  by  William  F. 
Buckley,  Jr.,  and  Brent  Bozell  in  their 
definitive  volume  "McCarthy  and  His 
Enemies,"  "the  FBI,  out  of  long  experi- 
ence, has  given  him  the  highest  rating 
for  reliability  and  accuracy." 

It  is  a  matter  of  public  record  that 
Louis  Budenz  was  a  reliable  witness  in 
case  after  case,  used  by  the  government 
time  and  time  again  in  cases  before  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board, 
cases  in  which  their  was  the  right  of 
extensive  cross-examination.  In  none  of 
these  cases  was  his  testimony  ever 
shaken  or  impeached  to  the  slightest 
degree. 

So  there  it  stands:  a  petition  circu- 
lated to  Members  of  Congress  by  an  or- 
ganization known  to  be  a  front  for  the 
Communist  Party  and  initiated  by  two 
professors  with  long  records  of  support 
for  Party  fronts  and  causes,  with  one 
of  the  two  identified  in  1952  by  a  witness 
of  unimpeachable  reliability  as  having 
been  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party. 
And  this  petition,  with  its  unfounded 
allegations  and  distortions,  is  one  of  the 
primary  sources  used  by  opponents  of  the 
Internal  Security  Committee  within  this 
very  body. 

Perhaps  these  facts  will  aid  the  Mem- 
bers in  evaluating  the  validity  of  the 
objections  to  the  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee here  today  and  help  them  to  real- 
ize the  truth  about  them  so  that  they 
will  not  be  misled  by  this  obviously  Com- 
munist-inspired propaganda  campaign. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  continuation 
of  the  Internal  Security  Committee  and 
the  granting  to  it  of  sufficient  fimds  so 
that  it  can  carry  on  its  vital  work  in 
helping  us  to  legislate  intelligently  and 
effectively  in  defense  of  the  internal  se- 
curity of  our  country. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The    question    was    taken;    and 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, smd  there  were — yeas  289,  nays  101, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  41,  as 
follows: 


the 


Mr. 

the 


[Roll  No.  56] 

YEAS— 289 

Abdnor 

Grasso 

Pike 

Alexander 

Green.  Greg. 

Poage 

Anderson,  111. 

Griffiths 

PoweU,  Ohio 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Gross 

Preyer 

Andrews, 

Grover 

Price,  m. 

N.  Dak. 

Gubser 

Qulllen 

Archer 

Gunter 

Railsback 

Arends 

Haley 

Randall 

Armstrong 

Hamilton 

Regula 

Ashbrook 

Hammer- 

Rhodes 

Bafalls 

schmldt 

Rlnaldo 

Baker 

Hanley 

Roberts 

Beard 

Hanrahan 

Robinson,  Va. 

Bennett 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Roblaon,  N.Y. 

BevUl 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Roe 

Blester 

Harvey 

Rogers 

Blackburn 

Hastings 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Bowen 

Hays 

Rose 

Bray 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Rostenkowskl 

Breaux 

Henderson 

Roush 

Breckinridge 

Hicks 

Rousselot 

Brlnkley 

HilllB 

Roy 

Brooks 

Hlnshaw 

Runnels 

Broomfleld 

Hogan 

Ruppe 

Brotzman 

Holifleld 

Ruth 

Brown,  Mich. 

Holt 

Sandman 

Brown.  Ohio 

Horton 

SsLTasin 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Huber 

Satterfleld 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Hudnut 

Baylor 

Buchanan 

Hungate 

Scherle 

Burgener 

Hunt 

Schneebell 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hutchinson 

Sebelius 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Ichord 

Shipley 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Jarman 

Sboup 

Butler 

Johnson,  Calif 

Shrlver 

Byron 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Shuster 

Camp 

Jones,  N.C. 

Slkes 

Carter 

Jones.  Okla. 

Sisk 

Casey,  Tex. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Skubltz 

Cederberg 

Kazen 

Slack 

Chamberlain 

Keating 

Smith,  Iowa 

Clancy 

Kemp 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Clark 

Kluczynski 

Snyder 

Clausen, 

Kuykendall 

Spence 

DonH. 

Landgrebe 

Staggers 

Clawson.  Del 

Landrum 

Stanton. 

Cleveland 

Latta 

J.WlUlam 

Cocjiran 

Lehman 

Stanton, 

Cohen 

Lent 

JameaV. 

CoUler 

Litton 

Steed 

Collins 

Long,  La. 

Steele 

Conable 

Lott 

Steelman 

Coughlln 

Lujan 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Crane 

McClory 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Cronln 

McCollister 

Stephens 

Daniel,  Dan 

McDade 

Stratton 

Daniel.  Robert 

McEwen 

Stubblefleld 

W.,  Jr. 

McFall 

Stuckey 

Daniels. 

McKay 

SuUivan 

Domlnlck  V. 

McKinney 

Symington 

Davis,  S.C. 

Madigan 

Symms 

Davis.  Wis. 

Mahon 

Taylor,  N.C. 

de  la  Garza 

MalUiard 

Teague,  Calif. 

Delaney 

Mann 

Thomson,  Wis. 

DeUenback 

Maraziti 

Thone 

Denholm 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Thornton 

Dennis 

Martin,  N.C. 

Towell,  Nev. 

Dent 

Mathjas,  CaUf 

Treen 

Devine 

MathiB,  Ga. 

Udall 

Dickinson 

Matsunaga 

Veysey 

Dorn 

Mayne 

Vigor!  to 

Downing 

Mazzoli 

Waggonner 

Duncan 

Melcher 

Walsh 

du  Pont 

Michel 

Wampler 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Miller 

Ware 

Erlenborn 

Mills,  Ark. 

White 

Esch 

Mills.  Md. 

Whltehurst 

Eshleman 

Minlsh 

Whitten 

Evins,  Tenn. 

MitcheU,  N.Y. 

Widnall 

FasceU 

Mi^ell 

Wiggins 

Findley 

MoUohan 

Williams 

Fish 

Montgomery 

WUson,  Bob 

Fisher 

Moorhead, 

Wilson, 

Flood 

Calif. 

Charles,  Tex 

Flowers 

Morgan 

Winn 

Flynt 

Murphy.  NY. 

Wright 

Foley 

Myers 

Wyatt 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

.  Natcher 

Wydler 

Foimtaln 

Nelsen 

WyUe 

Frellnghuysen 

Nichols 

Wyman 

Froehlich 

O'Brien 

Yatron 

Fiilton 

ONeUl 

Young.  Alaska 

Fuqua 

Parrls 

Young.  Fla. 

Oaydoe 

Passman 

Young.  S.C. 

Oettys 

Patman 

Young,  Tex. 

Gibbons 

Pepper 

Zablockl 

Oilman 

Perkins 

Zlon 

Olnn 

Pettis 

Zwacb 

Gold  water 

Peyser 

Goodllng 

Pickle 
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Abzug 
Adams 
Aiidabbo 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Annxinzlo 
Ashley 
Barrett 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademaa 
Brasco 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Clay 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Culver 
Danlelaon 
DellumA 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Drinan 

Edwards.  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Evans,  Colo. 
Ford. 

WUllam  D. 


NAYS— 101 

Forsythe 

Fraser 

Frenzel 

Glalmo 

Gonzalez 

Green.  Pa. 

Gude 

Hanna 

Harrington 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heinz 

Helstoekl 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeler 

Koch 

Kyros 

Leggett 

McCloekey 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mallary 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  m. 


NedH 

NlZ 

Obey 

0'Ha]a 

Pattei 

Podel 

Pritcliard 

Rang  il 

Rees 

Reld 

Reusi 

Rlegli 

Rodlio 

Rosei  thai 

Roybiil 

Ryan 

St  Ge  rmaln 

Sarbsnes 

Schrc  Bder 

Seibe  ling 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studd  s 

Thorr  pson,  N.J. 

nun 

Iieerlln 


Tlern|in 

Vanl 

Vanii 

Waldle 

Whal  in 

WUsoa. 

Ch£  rles  H.. 

Calf, 
Wolff 
Yat« 
Youn  5,  Qa. 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— I 


Derwlnski 
NOT  VOTINO — il 


Aspia 

BadUlO 

BeU 

Bergland 

Blaggl 

Carney,  Ohio 

ChappeU 

Chlsholm 

Conlan 

Conyere 

Davis,  Oa. 

Dulskl 

Eckhardt 

Frey 


Gray 

Quyer 

Harsha 

Hubert 

Hosmer 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karth 

Ketchum 

King 

Long,  Md. 

McCormack 

McSpadden 

Milford 

Minshall,  Ohio 


against, 
against. 
MfcCormaclc 


J* 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Derwlnski  for,  with  Mr.  You^g  of  Illi- 
nois against. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  for.  with  Mr. 
Karth  against. 

Mr.  ChappeU  for,  with  Mrs.  jChlsholm 
against. 

Mr.  H6bert  for,  with  Mr.  CarneJ  of  Ohio 
against. 

Mr.  Conlan  for,  with  Mr.  Conyen 

Mr.  Guyer  for,  with  Mr.  Eckha: 

Mr.   Ketchum  for,  with  Mr 
against. 

Mr.  RoncaUo  of  New  York  for, 
Owens  against. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  for,  with 
against. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  for,  with 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 
Mr.  Bergland  with  Mr.  Mlnshal^  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  BeU. 
Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  M^padden. 
Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  MUford. 
Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Talcott  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Prey  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas , 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  iFora  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Young).  If  he  had  bfeen  pre- 
sent he  would  have  voted  "nay."  I  voted 
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Tex. 


Owecp 

Price, 

Q\ile 

Rarlck 

Ronci  Jlo,  N.Y. 

Roon  !y,  N.Y. 

Roon  !y.  Pa. 

Talcolt 

Taylc  r.  Mo. 

TeagT  le,  Tex. 

Ullmin 

Vandi  \T  Jagt 

Youn  5,  lU. 


with  Mr. 
Jii.  Aspln 
.  BadUlo 


Mr 


"yea."  I  withdraw 
"present." 


my  vote  $nd  vote 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  rollcall  No.  56  I  was  in  the  Cham- 
ber and  was  in  the  process  of  voting 
when  my  attention  was  momentarily  di- 
verted by  a  colleague.  As  a  result,  I  in- 
advertently pressed  the  "yea"  button, 
instead  of  the  "nay"  button.  I  am  thus 
incorrectly  recorded. 

I  intended  to  vote  "nay."  I  therefore 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  this  state- 
ment appear  in  the  Record  immediately 
following  the  vote  In  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  COMl^IIT- 
TEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  307  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  307 

Resolved,  That,  effective  January  3,  1973, 
the  further  expenses  of  the  studies  and  In- 
vestigations to  be  conducted  pursuant  to 
H.  Res.  162  by  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sub- 
committee, not  to  exceed  $275,000  Including 
expenditures  for  the  employment  of  Investi- 
gators, attorneys,  consultants,  and  experts, 
and  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  assist- 
ants, and  all  expenses  necessary  for  travel 
and  subsistence  Incurred  by  members  and 
employees  whUe  engaged  in  the  activities  of 
the  committee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof, 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  and  signed 
by  the  chairman  of  such  committee  and 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. Not  to  exceed  $50,000  of  the 
amount  provided  by  this  resolution  may  be 
used  to  procure  the  temporary  or  intermit- 
tent services  of  individual  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof  pursuant  to  section  202 
(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  (2  U.S.C.  72a(l));  but  this  monetary 
limitation  on  the  procurement  of  such  serv- 
ices shall  not  prevent  the  use  of  such  funds 
for  any  other  authorized  purposes. 

Sec.  2.  The  chairman,  with  the  consent  of 
the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned. Is  authorized  and  empowered  to  uti- 
lize the  reimbursable  services,  information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  other  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec  3.  The  official  committee  reporters  may 
be  used  at  all  hesulngs  held  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  If  not  TDtherwise  offlclaUy  en- 
gaged. 

Sec.  4.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture in  connection  with  the  study  or  investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  Is  being  Investi- 
gated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Conmilttee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia shall  ftirnlsh  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  Information  with  respect  to 
any  study  or  investigation  Intended  to  be 
financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  6.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
BbaU  be  exx>ended  pursuant  to  regulations 


established  by  the  Committee  ou  House  Ad- 
ministration under  existing  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  resolution  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  House  Resolution  307,  for  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices),  calls  for 
$275,000  for  investigations  and  its  com- 
mittees. This  amount  was  given  very 
careful  consideration. 

There  is  agreement  between  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nel- 
SEN),  and  the  distinguished  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Miciiigan  (Mr. 
DiGGs).  The  amount  represents  a  5.5- 
percent  pay  raise  received  by  the  em- 
ployees and  includes  moneys  to  fund  aU 
subcommittees.  The  committee  has  added 
two  new  subcommittees. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  last  Congress 
the  committee  received  $220,000.  This 
amount  would  be  $275,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  BANKING  AND  CUR- 
RENCY 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  306  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  306 

Resolved,  That  effective  from  January  3, 
1973,  the  expenses  of  conducting  the  In- 
vestigations and  studies  to  be  conducted  pur- 
suant to  H.  Res.  18,  Ninety-third  Congress, 
by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not 
to  exceed  $1,226,300  for  the  first  session  of 
the  Ninety-third  Congress,  including  ex- 
penditures for  employment,  travel,  and  sub- 
sistence of  Investigators,  attorneys,  individ- 
ual consultants  or  organizations  thereof,  and 
clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  assistants, 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
committee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  However,  not  to 
exceed  $100,000  of  the  amount  provided  by 
this  resolution  may  be  used  to  procure  the 
temporary  or  intermittent  services  of  indi- 
vidual consultants  or  organizations  thereof 
pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  72a 
(D);  but  this  monetary  limitation  on  the 
procurement  of  such  services  shaU  not  pre- 
vent the  use  of  such  fimds  for  any  other 
authorized  purpose.  Not  to  exceed  $407,500 
of  the  total  amount  provided  by  this  resolu- 
tion shaU  be  made  available  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  In  accord- 
ance with  this  resolution  which  shall  be  paid 
on  vouchers  authorized  by  such  subcommlt- 
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tee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  sub- 
committee or  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

Sec.  2.  No  x>art  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for 
expenditure  in  connection  with  the  study  or 
Investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  Information  with  respect  to 
any  study  or  Investigation  Intended  to  be 
financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration under  existing  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  resolution  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  House  Resolution  306  for  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  C^irrency, 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  dean  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Patman)  ,  and  having  as  its  ranking  mi- 
nority member  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  WroNALL), 
asked  for  $1,226,300.  Mr.  Widnall  and 
Mr.  Patman  are  in  agreement.  The  mi- 
nority has  been  guaranteed  a  substan- 
tially larger  staff  than  in  the  past.  Some 
$407,500  is  specifically  set  aside  for  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing,  chaired  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Barrett)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  This  is  a  requirement  of 
the  Banking  and  CXirrency  Committee  for 
$1,226,300  for  1  year;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The* 
gentleman  Is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  Is  an  increase  of 
$251,300  over  the  first  session  of  the  92d 
Ctongress? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
first  session  of  the  92d  Congress  was 
$975,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  it  is  an  increase  of 
$251,300  in  1  year  for  the  committee? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
think  that  the  amoimt  recommended  by 
the  gentlemen  on  this  committee  is  very 
modest. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  the  only  other  ob- 
servation I  should  like  to  make,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  the  dollar  is  in  orbit, 
and  apparently  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  C^urrency  is  going  to  help  keep 
it  there. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey for  yielding. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
for  purposes  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for 
yielding. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought  it  might  be 
appropriate  for  the  gentleman  to  com- 
ment on  the  description  of  the  generous 
provision  for  minority  so  all  Members 
might  know  what  the  provisions  for  the 
staflang  of  the  minority  are.  Some  2  years 
ago  there  were  eight  minority  staff 
members  and  37  majority  staff  members, 
a  ratio  of  approximately  41/2  to  1.  I  am 
advised,  I  hope  correctly,  as  of  today  the 
ratio  of  staff  is  40  for  the  majority  and 
nine  for  the  minority.  In  my  judgment 
as  one  Member  of  the  minority,  this  is 
not  a  handsome  increase,  it  is  not  a  fair 
apportionment  of  staff,  and  it  simply 
again  presents  the  necessity  of  changing 
the  rules  of  the  House  to  provide  one- 
third  minority  stafiBng  for  all  commit- 
tees. The  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee is  an  egregious  example  of  mal- 
apportionment of  staff.  Certainly  there 
are  others  like  It.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman  my  attitude 
Is  and  has  been  to  staff  to  the  extent 
possible  the  minority.  I  have  had  nu- 
merous conversations  with  my  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Widnall),  on  this  subject, 
as  a  result  of  which  I  believe — and  I 
would  like  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Widnall)  if  he  will,  to  verify 
this — following  the  hearings  and  follow- 
ing the  conversation  between  the  gentle- 
man and  myself,  the  distinguished 
chairman  agreed  to  give  him  one  more 
employee.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Is 
the  gentleman  satisfied  at  the  moment 
with,  as  he  indicated  to  me  and  notwith- 
standing that  he  does  not  have  one- 
third,  the  professional  and  clerical  staff 
available  to  him? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Yes,  I  said  so. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING    FUNDS    FOR    SELE(7r 
COMMITTEE  ON  CRIME 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  309  and  ask  for  its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  309 

Resolved,  That,  for  the  further  expenses 
of  conducting  investigations  and  studies 
pursuant  to  H.  Res.  256,  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by 
subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  $331,160.20  In- 
cluding expenditures  for  the  employment  of 
Investigators,  attorneys.  Individual  consult- 
ants or  organizations  thereof,  and  clerical, 
stenographic,  and  other  assistants,  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
on  vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  committee, 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 


Administration.  However,  not  to  exceed  $50,- 
000  of  the  amount  provided  by  this  resolu- 
tion may  be  used  to  procure  the  temporary 
or  intermittent  services  of  individual  con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereof  pursuant 
to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  72a(i)); 
but  this  monetary  limitation  on  the  pro- 
curement of  such  services  shaU  not  prevent 
the  use  of  such  funds  for  any  other  au- 
thorized purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure In  connection  with  the  study  or 
Investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  coicmlttee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  information  with  resi>ect  to 
any  study  or  Investigation  Intended  to  be 
financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulation 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration luider  existing  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  resolution  be  dispensed  w^h  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record.    ' 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  House  Resolution  309  provides 
fimds  for  the  committee  chaired  by  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  and  calls  for 
$331,160.20  for  the  first  session  of  this 
session  of  Congress.  In  the  first  session  of 
Congress  the  amoimt  was  $675,000  and 
In  the  second  session  the  amount  was 
$470,000,  or  an  amount  available  for  the 
2  years  of  $1,145,000.  It  is  our  under- 
standing that  this  will  be  the  last  such 
resolution  since  the  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  will  finish  its  work  in  the  first  ses- 
sion. It  will  not  come  before  us  again. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
for  discussion  of  the  travel  only. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolu- 
tion is,  in  view  of  what  it  provides,  a 
rather  nice  going  away  present.  I  hope 
the  gentleman  is  correct  in  his  assump- 
tion that  on  June  30  that  will  be  the  last 
money  for  this  particular  Select  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
can  assure  his  distinguished  friend  and 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  that 
will  be  the  fact. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  outline  briefly  what  the  Select 
Committee  on  Crime  intends  to  do  In  the 
remaining  months  ahead.  The  committee 
will  report  to  the  Congress  our  findings 
and  recommendations  on: 

First.  Drugs  In  our  Nation's  schools; 

Second.  Corrections ; 

Third.  Securities  frauds;  and 

Fourth.  Organized  criminal  Infiuences 
in  horseracing. 

Further,  we  intend  to  prosecute  vigor- 
ously an  investigation  of  "Street  Crime 
In  America."  This  investigation  will  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  our  final  report  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 
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PREPARATION    OF    FINAL    RIPOBTS    TC 
GRZSS 

During  the  past  year  our  committee 
concluded  intensive  investigs  tions  in- 
volving four  distinct  areas  of  crime  and 
criminal  justice  administration, 
committee  is  now  engaged  in  the  task  of 
distilling  volimainous  investigative  re- 
ports, testimony  and  staff  memoranda 
reports  into  final  reports  whici  will  de- 
scribe oiu"  findings  and  reccmmenda- 
tions.  The  reports  which  the  committee 
is  now  preparing  include: 

DRUGS    IN    OUR    SCHOOLS 

This  in-depth  look  at  narcotic  and 
drug  addiction  in  America's  school  sys- 
tem is,  in  our  Judgment,  a  comprehen- 
sive assessment  of  the  nature  a  nd  extent 
of  youthful  drug  abuse.  The  Investiga- 
tion— as  most  of  you  know  from  the 
hearings  transcripts  which  lave  been 
sent  to  every  Member  of  Congress — was 
extensive.  Indeed,  the  investii  ;ation  in- 
cluded detailed  study  of  drug  abuse  in 
school  systems  located  in  and  s  round  six 
of  our  major  cities:  New  York,  Miami, 
Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Los  Ankeles,  and 
San  Francisco.  I  must  tell  you  1  n  all  can- 
dor that  this  national  invest  gation  of 
teenage  drug  abuse  was  very  time  con- 
suming; frankly,  Mr.  Speaker  the  sub- 
ject matter  warranted  the  exti  lordinary 
attention  we  devoted  to  it.  'lie  testi- 
mony of  parents,  teachers,  i  olicemen, 
students,  doctors,  and  interests  d  citizens 
fills  many  volumes  with  valuable  infor- 
mation about  the  drug  menac< .  I  do  not 
wish  to  take  up  your  time  here  with  tales 
of  horror  about  the  tragedies  caused  by 
narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs  but  I  can 
assure  you  that  my  colleagues  and  I — 
within  the  past  year — have  come  to  the 
firm  conclusion  that  drug  abise  is  epi- 
demic within  our  school  systems  and 
that  those  school  systems  are  presently 
ill-equipped  to  handle  the  problem. 

Our  final  report  on  "Drugs  In  Our 
Schools'"  will  describe  the  problem  and 
wUl  propose  recommendations  for  con- 
gressional action.  We  regard  tl;  e  comple- 
tion of  this  repwrt  as  a  most  mportant 
agenda  item. 

CORRFCnONS 

The  Nation's  correctional  system  has 
been  described  as  a  national  disgrace. 
That  description  emanates  fiom  those 
who  are  most  familiar  with  the  failure 
of  our  prisons  to  rehabilitate 
To  defend  that  proposition  one 
cite  the  fact  that  over  70  perci  !nt  of  our 
serious  crimes  are  committed  Dy  recidi- 
vists. 

The  failure  of  our  prisons  is  one  of 
the  central  problems  within  th ;  criminal 
justice  system,  and,  until  we  can  improve 
appreciably  the  record  of  prisoi  is,  we  can 
make  no  real  fundamental  progress  in 
the  national  effort  to  turn  th(i  criminal 
justice  system  aroimd.  Unfortunately, 
prison  failures  are  brought  to  public 
attention  only  on  rare  occasions.  The 
1971  Attica  riot  was  one  of  those  rare 
and  regrettable  occasions.  The  Attica 
riot  provided  the  immediate  basis  for  our 
inquiry  regarding  corrections.  That  In- 
quiry focused  not  only  on  the  a:tual  riots 
at  Attica,  Rahway  and  Raiforl  Prisons, 
but  on  the  imderlylng  causes 
riots  and  on  recommendations 


offenders, 
need  only 


of  those 


CONVERSION     or     WORTHLESS     SECTTRITIES     INTO 
CASH 

In  late  1971  the  committee  undertook 
an  extensive  investigation  into  organized 
criminal  influence  in  legitimate  busi- 
nesses. The  committee  focused  its  atten- 
tion on  two  sopliisticated  securities 
frauds,  the  Baptist  Foundation  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc. — which  is  not  associated  in  any 
way  with  legitimate  Baptist  Associations, 
and  in  which  there  was  no  intentional 
effort  to  disparage  the  Baptist  faith — 
and  the  Dumont  Datacomp  Corp.  Our  in- 
vestigations revealed  the  utter  worthless- 
ness  of  an  allegedly  reputable  charitable 
foundation  and  described  how  it  parlayed 
a  slick  brochure  and  fraudulent  financial 
statement  into  $20  million  worth  of 
"paper"  assets  which  defrauded  count- 
less businessmen  and  banks  out  of  hard 
cash. 

The  Dumont  Datacomp  stock  manip- 
ulation was  another  example  of  sophis- 
ticated "white  collar"  crime  that  our 
committee  exposed.  Our  hearings  ex- 
posed the  various  underworld  figures  who 
were  involved  in  that  manipulation.  Our 
investigation  also  brought  to  light  negli- 
gent business  practices  which  greatly 
facilitated  the  fraudulent  B.F.A.  scheme. 

The  committee  staff  prepared  a  report 
on  our  investigations  and  findings  in  this 
area  and  this  report  is  entitled,  "Con- 
version Of  Worthless  Securities  Into 
Cash."  The  report  is  now  in  the  final 
stages  of  preparation  and  will  soon  be 
printed  and  presented  to  the  Congress. 

ORGANIZED  CRIME  IN  SPORTS RACING 

This  repxirt,  which  Is  now  being  re- 
vised, will  detail  the  committee's  exten- 
sive investigation  of  horseracing  in  the 
United  States.  The  subject  of  organized 
crime  activity  in  sports  has  a  number  of 
law  enforcement  ramifications.  First, 
profits  from  gambling  operations  on 
sporting  events  constitute  a  very  major 
portion  of  income  for  the  underworld, 
in  the  opinion  of  most  law  enforcement 
experts.  In  addition,  moneys  gained  are 
then  invested  in  sports  facilities  or  ac-  • 
tivities.  Moreover,  criminal  activities  in 
the  sports  field  enable  underworld  figures 
and  their  associates  to  establish  contacts 
with  legitimate  sports  and  business  or- 
ganizations. 

The  report  which  we  will  issue  will 
describe  our  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  nature  and  extent 
of  criminal  activity  in  racing — it  will 
also  suggest  ways  to  cope  with  and  elim- 
inate underworld  activities  in  racing. 

NEW    UNDERTAKINGS STREET    CRUIE 

IN    AMERICA 

This  committee  was  reconstituted  for 
the  period  January  3,  1973,  through  June 
30,  1973,  so  that  It  could  complete  the 
reports  listed  above  and  so  that  it  could 
also  address  issues  Involving  street  crime 
in  America. 

The  committee  has  formulated  plans 
for  holding  hearings  on  street  crime  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  Chicago,  and  New 
York  City.  The  purpose  of  these  hearings 
is  to  assess  the  nature  and  extent  of 
street  crime  and  to  assess  the  quality  of 
anticrime  programs  which  have  been 
instituted  to  reduce  crime  and  violence. 
The  committee  regards  this  as  a  vital 
part  of  its  overall  activity  and  we  would 


feel  remiss  if  we  were  to  close  down  our 
operation  on  June  30,  1973,  without  hav- 
ing examined  that  kind  of  crime  which 
most  closely  touches  the  lives  of  our 
citizens. 

We  have  planned  our  hearings  on 
street  crime  so  that  we  will  have  ample 
time  to  prepare  a  final  report  to  the 
Congress  on  street  crime  in  America. 
That  report  will  also  simimarize  the  ac- 
tivities which  the  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  has  imdertaken  since  its  begin- 
ning. It  will  also  recommend  to  the  Con- 
gress a  continuing  plan  of  action  for  re- 
ducing crime. 

Specifically,  we  intend  to  elicit  testi- 
mony from  chiefs  of  police,  law  enforce- 
ment administrators,  and  police  super- 
visors; from  State  law  enforcement  plan- 
ning agency  directors;  from  judges,  court 
administrators;  from  correctional  offi- 
cials; from  professional  associations — 
ABA  Correctional  Commission,  NCCD, 
National  Coimcil  of  Juvenile  Court 
Judges,  Conference  of  Mayors  and  so 
forth — from  former  members  and  staff 
directors  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration 
of  Justice  and  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Crime  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  job  of  fighting  crime 
is  an  enormous  and  complex  task,  and, 
as  I  have  stated  many  times  previously,  I 
firmly  believe  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives should  have  a  single  permanent 
committee  to  deal  with  all  aspects  of 
crime,  be  it  a  legislative  committee  or  a 
permanent  select  committee.  I  intend  the 
work  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime 
to  be  regarded  as  a  blueprint  for  action 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  this 
area  of  vital  concern  to  all  our  citizens. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
reconstitution  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Crime  was  being  debated  by  the  Mem- 
bers on  the  floor,  February  28.  1973,  it 
was  suggested  that  the  Select  Committee 
on  Crime  spent  over  $30,000  last  year  for 
telephone  calls,  at  a  rate  of  $4,000  to 
$5,000  per  month  (Congressional  Rec- 
ord, p.  5923).  In  fact  the  committee 
spent  such  a  total  for  the  2  years  com- 
bined in  the  92d  Congress,  and  the 
monthly  bills  averaged  $1,250.  We  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  Select  Committee 
on  Crime  was  charged  with  a  respon- 
sibility to  investigate  all  aspects  of  crime 
In  the  United  States.  With  such  broad 
investigative  duties  encompassing  the 
entire  United  States,  it  was  most  pru- 
dent for  the  committee  to  save  on  in- 
vestigators' travel  expenses  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible  by  use  of  the  tele- 
phone. 

It  was  also  suggested  on  the  floor,  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1973,  that  the  committee  spent 
$4556.59  for  the  single  month  of  Septem- 
ber 1972,  for  telephone  expenses.  In  fact, 
this  total  was  for  4  months  combined. 
Consequently  I  am  submitting  herewith 
exact  copies  of  the  telephone  bills  them- 
selves for  these  4  months,  as  well  as  a 
summary  of  committee  telephone  ex- 
penses for  the  entire  2-year  period,  in 
order  to  correct  the  Record  as  I  assured 
my  distinguished  colleagues  I  would  do 
at  the  time  of  our  fiinding  resolution. 
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Memorandum           .  vouchers    authorized    by    such    committee,  CLEAN  AIR  ACT  EXTENSION 

To:  Chairman  Claude  Pepper.  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  committee. 

Prom:  ChrU  Nolde,  Chief  Counsel  and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 

Date:  March  6, 1973.  Administration.    However,    not    to    exceed  by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 

Attached  is  a  copy  of  our  September,  1972  '50,000   of   the   amount   provided    by   this  caU  up  House  Resolution  316  and  ask 

Expense  Report  submitted  to  House  Adminis-  resolution  may  be  used  to  procure  the  tem-  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

tratlon  containing  our  telephone  expenses.  porary  or  intermittent  services  of  individual  ^he    Clerk    read    the    resolution    as 

AS  you  can  see   the  $4556.59  figure  reflects  <=^^^^^^   of   organizations   thereof    pur-  follows-                                     resolution    a^ 

telephone  expenses  actuaUy  paid  f^r  m  Sep-  ^orLnU?oi^°Lt  S^lUe  (2  U%^Sam'  «.  Res.  316 

pTorLSLTephone^ir^^^'^airin^  ^rtCr^e^afy^C'ita'tlL^L^the^'pr'ot^^l:  nesolvea.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 

eluded               telephone  Dills  were  also  in-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  services  shaU  not  prevent  the  resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 

Attached  are  the  c  &  p  Tpi*.nhnnp  Po  fn/-  ^"^^  °^  ^"'^^  funds  for  any  other  authorized  ^^e  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 

ine  s^Sffor  the  f?u1^  mSS  biUs^id^  P"'P°^-  ?^  '"^^  ^"^""^^  "^""^  °°  *^«  ^tate  of  the  Union 

^ntembTr  1972^  foUo^^  ^^-  2-  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by  for  the  consideration  of  the  Wll  (HJl.  5445) 

nT.  iQ^i                                            .n«  o,  tills  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expend!-  to  extend  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended. 

AprU  30, 1971 _  9956.31  ture   in   connection   with   the  study   or   In-  ^or  one   year.   After   general   debate,   which 

^'^^     A    0-71 882.14  vestlgatlon  of  any  subject  which  is  being  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
June  30,  19'71-- 1384.01  Investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any  tinue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 

August  31, 1972 1334. 13  other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair-  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 

„,  »  ,  /     .JO           w                  "^^^  °^  t^e  Committee  on  Interior  and  In-  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 

Total  (paid  September,  1972).  4556.59  sular  Affairs  shall  fxirnlsh  the  Committee  on  °^  Interstate   and   Foreign   Commerce,   the 

(Note.— C  &  P  facing  sheets  referred  to  House  Administration  information  with  re-  bill    shall    be    read    for    amendment    under 

are  not  reproduced  in  the  Record.)  spect  to  any  study  or  Investigation  Intended  t^e  flve-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 

to  be  financed  from  such  funds.  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 

Telephone  &  Telegraph  Expenses  sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bUl  to  the 
January,  could  not  pay  until  funded.  shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations  House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
February,  could  not  pay  until  funded.  established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad-  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall 
March,  could  not  pay  until  funded.  ministration  under  existing  law.  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
April,  none.  'Tai«-wn»Dc«-wxT  *  xt  t  ,j  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
May,  $763.26  (Jan.).  .  M^.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur-  intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
June,  were  not  billed.  mg   the   reading) .  Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask  commit. 

July,  were  not  buied.  imanimous  consent  that  further  reading  tv,-  amrAxrirD    rm,          *,            * 

August,  were  not  buied.  of  the  resolution  be  dispensed  with  and  ni      •  "^^^^^"-f*-  //'e  gentleman  from 

September,  were  not  buied.  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record.  ^^°'li^T^^°J2^^^A^?/  ^  ^°"^- 

October,  $2,347.90  (July  &  Aug.).  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  ,  ^r.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 

November,  none.  ^j^    request  of  the  eentleman  from  New  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  "^"^  ^0  mmutes  to  the  dls- 

December.  $5,031.97  (Sept.,  Oct.,  &  Nov.).  ^"e^eQuest  oi  ine  gentleman  from  New  tinguished   gentleman   from   Tennessee 

1972    MONTHLY    REPORTS   suBMiTTBD   TO  There  was  no  oblfictlon  ^^^-  Q^Li'EN) ,  pending  .which  I  yield 

HOUSE  administration  Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  Mr  »nyse"  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
^br^u^v^srsfri^V^-  Speaker,  House  Resolution  291  is  for  the  ^.^ni^/^"-  ^""^^  ^^'IH!'^,''.^^^ 
M«ch  $M?r2f(Fib)  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af-  ^fTl^ro,  ^l"*"^""  "^^  "^^^J  ^""^ 
S  ii528.M  (M?r  )•'  fairs.  Its  chairman  is  the  distinguished  °f /t?,f  ^  ff  ^^^^  °"  ^<^-  ^f*^  ^^i^ 
May.$i.324.2i(Apru  .  new  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  '' fu5S^'°  ^''^"'^  "'^.^'^^n"  ^ir  Act  by 
June,  $2,474.27  (May ) .  Florida  (Mr.  Haley)  .  f o^^  .  1^  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
July, $2,018,44  (June).  The  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  ,7  ^^  ''if  ^^J^^  funding  level  author- 
August,  $3,160.02  (Feb.  &  Mar.  '71  and  July  on  House  Administration  held  extensive  ^^.'^J°^  "seal  year  1973.  The  appro- 
19'72).  hearings  on  this  rommltt«»p    Therp  u  Pna'^ions  under  the  current  act  expire 

anaTi97b)'*''''-''  ^^^'-  ^^'  ^"•^•^  ''^  ^rl^^eJ^t^L'S^'^^^t^l'^^  '""^^^lUiTnu   ....  .    H     .       h 

October   $939  72  (Sent )  ranking  minority  member,  the  distin-  „  V^f,  *^°'*  2!  "•^-  ^445  is  broken  down 

Sem^r'w7?y?o^5.!:  guished  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  ^es    S^O^oTor^'n^nf  "f"^  7^- 

December,  $2,392.59  (Nov.-c&P  and  QSA-  <Mr.  Saylor)  ,  and  Chairman  Haley.  ft!?"  .*^5'''*'0p.-0"0-    P?/??^"J:f    ^°^    1°^- 

San  Francisco  &  Kansas  city).  Chairman  HALEY  has  undertaken  what  ^5^°,"    ^!,„„      '    $25,000,000;    general 

»,     rr^^T^.^o^ .  ..  we  consider  to  be  a  verv  ronstmrtivp  rp  authority,  $300,000,000.  The  total  author- 

Mr^  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  orgSaticL  of  thrSStef  ^d  1;  ^^^"°"  fo""  'his  program  is  $475,000,000. 

Speaker  I  move  the  previous  question  on  SkTo^r  to  ite  rSSve  subJom  "^^^  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 

Th^prSs  Question  was  ordered  '^"^es  a  great  deal  more  responsibility  ?.^,  Commerce  plans  hearings  on  H.R 

ine  previous  question  was  ordered.  ^.       ..       ■     .  ^  y.          .          *~            ^  5445  to  examme  many  of  the  policy  is- 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  ^  Hale?  is  n?t  to^wn   as  all  of  us  sues,  but  the  committee  does  not  feel  that 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  re^ze  L  one  o?  thf laTbff  sSnderT  ^here  is  adequate  time  available  for  the 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  a  very  distin-  "eapngs  before  the  program's  funding 

guished  and  careful  gentleman  with  re-  ^'^P^res  on  June  30,  1973.  Therefore  the 

PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM-  spect  to  the  administration  of  his  affairs  committee  feels  that  a  1-year  extension 

MTTTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSU-  in  charge  of  this  committee.  °^  '"^  programs  provided  for  in  the  act 

LAR  AFFAIRS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques-  11  "on^fHf^?n.fii°r!:H^iif ''  '"^^"^  ^"^ 

tinn  nn  tho  rocniiifjnr^                        vi"«=.j  responsiblc  Consideration. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  "              resoiuuon  ,j^g  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 

Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee  iP^  previous  question  was  ordered.  eign  Commerce  reported  the  bill  by  a 

on  House  Administration,  I  call  up  House  "^"^  resolution  was  agreed  to.  unanimous  voice  vote. 

Resolution  291  and  ask  for  its  immediate  ^  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  House 

consideration.  table.           ^^^^^^^^^  Resolution  316  in  order  that  we  may  dis- 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol-  cuss  and  debate  H.R.  5445. 

lows:  GENERAL  LEAVE  ^^-  QUILLEN.  Mr.   Speaker,   I  yield 

H.  Res.  291  -T<TT/~>iiirT>ortxT    »  xt       t  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Resolved.  That,  effective  from  January  3,  ^  ^\-  THO]VQ>SON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  ^j.    Speaker,   House   Resolution   316 

1973.  the  expenses  of  the  investigations  and  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  orovldes  an  ooen  rule  with  1   hour  of 

studies  to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  H'Res.  on  this  resolution  and  all  other  resolu-  ^enlr^de^at^  on  H  R  54« 

163.  by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In-  "ons  before  the  House  today  the  Mem-  ^®^„^„„!;^r!°^  „„•  ^./A' ..  ,„  ^.„„mp 

suiar  Affairs,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcom-  bers  may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  ^^  purpose  of  H.R.  5445  is  to  provide 

mittee,  not  to  exceed  $694,000,   including  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  In  the  *  1-year  extension  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 

expenditures  for  the  employment  of  Investl-  RECORD.  of  1970.  Unless  Congress  acts,  the  pres- 

gators,  attorneys,  individual  consultants  or  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  ent  law  will  expire  on  Jime  30, 1973. 

organizations  thereof,  and  clerical,  steno-  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New  This  bill  provides  fimdlng  for  flcsal 

graphic,  and  other  assistants,  shall  be  paid  Jersey?  year  1974  at  exactly  the  same  rate  au- 

out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on  There  was  no  objection.  thorlzed  for  fiscal  year  1973.  The  total 
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amount  authorized  in  this  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1974  is  $475  million. 

The  1-year  extension  will  ajlow  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  sufficient  time  to  iiold  in- 
depth  hearings  on  the  Clean  A  r  Act  of 
1970  before  trying  to  alter  pre^nt  pro- 
grams. 

The  administration  supports  this  1- 
yea.r  exLeiiijiou  of  the  present  i)rogram- 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoptio^  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time  but  I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  t  me,  and 
I  move  the  previous  question]  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  orfiered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  la  d  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speakei  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Housj  on  the 


State  of  the  Union  for  the  cons 
of  the  bill   (H.R.  5445)    to  ex 


Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended,  foi-  1  year. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentlemjan  from 
West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THZ   COMMITTZZ    OP   THE   -WAoLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  th ;  consid- 
eration of  the  bill.  H.R.  5445.  ivith  Mr. 
DoRN  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  trie  bill. 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virgiiiia  (Mr. 
Staggers)  will  be  recognized  foi  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  C  hio  (Mr. 
Devine)  will  be  recognized  fori  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia 

Mr.    STAGGERS.    Mr 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
sume. 

I  hope  consideration  of  the 
take  very  long,  because  it  is 
bill  to  the  one  we  considered 
It  is  simply  a  1-year  extension 
Clean  Air  Act. 

This  legislation  was  first 
1967,  because  we  recognized  at 
our  air  had  become  polluted 
tent  that  it  was  dangerous  to 
in  America.  It  was  renewed  in 
the  same  reason.  We  made  a 
comprehensive  changes  in  the 
time.  Some  of  them  have  not 
into  operation,  because  we  gave 
mobile  manufacturers  and  others 
come   forth  with   the 

I  might  say  that  when  the 
passed  in  1970,  the  vote  was  3' 

We  explained  the  bill  fully 
time.  At  this  time  I  would  just 
that  we  have  had  some  concre 
from  many  of  the  things  that 
pened  as  a  result  of  the  bUl.  Mist 
Members  Icnow,  if  they  have  kep  t 
the  current  articles  in  the  meqia, 
the  automobile  pollution  and 
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from  our  stationary  plants  across  the 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  some  of  our  cities, 
like  Detroit,  since  1968  there  has  been  an 
80-percent  reduction  in  SOs,  which  is 
sulphur  dioxide,  and  a  45-percent  reduc- 
tion in  total  suspended  particulates.  We 
have  had  reductions  in  St.  Louis  and  in 
several  of  ovu-  other  cities,  in  Philadel- 
phia and  the  District  of  Columbia,  here 
where  we  live. 

So  it  is  doing  a  job.  We  are  talking 
about  health  now.  We  know  in  several 
situations  that  the  health  of  our  cit- 
izens has  been  endangered.  In  fact,  one 
time  it  got  so  bad  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  as 
a  result  of  the  smoke  and  the  smog  in  the 
air,  that  several  deaths  resulted.  Some 
Members  of  our  committee  went  down  to 
take  a  look  at  what  was  going  on.  They 
suspended  the  operation  of  some  of  the 
steel  plants  for  about  3  or  4  days,  and 
after  that  the  air  cleared  up  and  every- 
thing went  on  as  before. 

Certainly  we  need  to  continue  to  do 
what  we  are  doing  now,  cleaning  up  the 
air  of  America,  so  that  we  will  have 
cleaner  air  to  breathe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  say,  we  are  talking 
about  the  health  of  our  citizens  and 
not  money.  The  whole  principle  is  based 
on  the  health  of  people.  Air  pollution 
causes  an  increEised  incidence  of  bron- 
chitis, emphysema,  asthma,  eye  irrita- 
tion, and  possibly  lung  cancer. 

So  we  are  asking  that  the  bill  be  ex- 
tended for  1  year  so  that  we  can  go  in 
again  and  study  the  things  that  need  to 
be  changed.  There  are  many  things,  we 
realize,  at  the  present  time  that  need  to 
be  changed,  and  we  will  have  to  take  the 
time  to  study  it. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Wyman)  . 

Mr.  WYMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  does  realize  this  proposal 
today  Is  before  us  on  a  special  rule? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes,  sir 

Mr.  WYMAN.  This  is  not,  however, 
the  decision  of  the  committee:  that  it 
does  regard  with  favor  or  will  not  regard 
with  favor  today  any  amendments  go- 
ing to  the  substance  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
standards? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Let  me  say  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  answer  to  the  gentleman's 
question: 

The  other  body  has  passed  this  bill 
identically  for  an  extension,  and  they 
are  going  to  have  hearings  too.  and  we 
are  going  to  have  hearings  on  the  ques- 
tion. It  has  to  be  passed  by  June  of  next 
year,  with  all  of  the  different  ramifica- 
tions taken  care  of  and  the  things  which 
we  know  need  to  be  done.  That  is  the 
reason  we  are  going  to  try  to  prevent 
amendments  from  being  attached  to  it 
today. 

We  would  be  glad  to  have  any  colloquy 
from  the  Members  on  anything  that 
needs  to  be  done  and  to  define  anything 
or  answer  any  questions  for  any  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  has  a  problem  in 
his  individual  district.  They  can  come 
before  the  committee  and  explain  their 
problems  to  the  committee,  and  they 
may  give  them  the  benefit  of  their  think- 


ing as  to  what  should  be  done  as  to  the 
biU. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Will  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers),  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Wyman)  . 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
state  to  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Staggers),  that  further  on  in 
the  proceedings  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  one  or  two  questions. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  be  very  happy  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelsen)  . 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  join  with  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers), 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  in  sup- 
porting this  extension  as  indicated  here 
in  the  legislation.  I  do  want  to  point  out, 
however,  that  there  are  a  few  problems 
that  will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  in  the  colloquy,  for  exam- 
ple, as  to  the  great  State  of  Colorado, 
where  there  is  a  different  altitude. 

In  that  situation,  you  deal  with  differ- 
ent problems,  and  this  has  created  a 
problem  in  that  area. 

Likewise,  I  think  there  is  some  prob- 
lem with  the  mechanical  devices  we 
hoped  for  in  our  automobiles.  They  are 
finding  it  difficult  to  get  the  design  that 
will  do  the  job  and  at  the  same  time  give 
us  some  reasonable  mileage  per  gallon. 
This  is  a  problem,  and  we  do  intend  to 
go  into  it  with  extensive  hearings  and 
review  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  yielding.  I  hope  the 
bill  passes  under  the  1-year  extension. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Nelsen).  The  gentleman  is  a  very 
valuable  citizen  of  this  country;  he  cer- 
tainly is  a  very  valuable  member  of  the 
committee.  He  has  ijeen  very  helpful  and 
has  always  been  very  cooperative.  I  think 
the  items  he  mentioned  are  very  perti- 
nent to  the  Nation,  and  I  think  we  need 
to  answer  those  questions. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  fMr. 
Wylie). 

Mr.  WYLIE.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman, 
did  anyone  from  the  administration  tes- 
tify on  this  bill? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes,  Mr.  Ruckels- 
haus  appeared  and  gave  his  approval  and 
said  that  he  approved  the  extension  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Did  he  approve  the  au- 
thorization recommended  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  As  an  extension. 
That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  $75  million? 

Mr  STAGGERS.  That  is  correct.  That 
is  all  we  are  asking  for,  is  an  extension 
of  the  bill,  just  as  we  did  yesterday  on  the 
solid  wastes. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  There  is  one  additional 
question  I  have,  although  I  do  not  want 
to  prolong  this.  There  is  some  technical 
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langxiage  on  line  5  of  page  1  of  H.R.  5445 
which  says  the  act  "is  amended  by  strik- 
ing 'and  $150  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof,  '$150  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,'  "  those  seem 
to  be  the  same  to  me. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  They  are  the  same, 
but  it  is  a  technical  matter  of  writing  the 
bUl  to  make  it  conform  to  what  we  need 
to  do  for  the  extension  and  what  the 
Senate  has  done. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  It  is  not  intended  that  this 
bill  will  have  any  retroactive  effect? 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  No,  indeed. 
Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
very  much  to  compliment  not  only  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers), 
but  the  ranking  minority  member  (Mr. 
Nelsen)  ,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Carter)  ,  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Roy)  ,  and  all  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  a  fine  job  in 
handling  this  bill. 

I  now  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers). 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  5445,  which  will  provide  a 
simple,  1  year  extension  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  The  fimding  provisions  of  the  act 
expire  on  Jime  30,  1973,  and  it  simply 
will  be  Impossible  for  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Health  and  Environment  to 
afford  ample  consideration  to  the  var- 
ious substantive  changes  which  have 
been  proposed  for  this  legislation  prior 
to  that  time. 

As  I  stated  yesterday  during  consider- 
ation of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
extension,  there  are  12  health  bills  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  subcommittee 
that  also  expire  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year.  Many  of  these  programs  are  the 
subject  of  rather  percipitous  action  from 
the  executive  branch.  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  prerc^atives  of  the  Congress, 
our  subcommittee  must  commit  the  next 
3  months  to  these  health  programs. 

There  is  another  reason,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, why  a  delay  in  consideration  of  the 
substantive  provision  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  is  desirable.  As  you  know,  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  is  present- 
ly involved  in  two  complex  and  contro- 
versial proceedings  imder  the  act.  One 
involves  implementation  of  a  State  plan 
for  California  which  includes  a  proposal 
for  gasoline  rationing.  A  second  proceed- 
ing Involves  consideration  of  the  peti- 
tions of  the  automobile  manufacturers 
for  a  1-year  delay  in  implementation  of 
the  1975  emissions  standards.  The  latter 
proceeding  is  due  to  a  remand  from  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit.  Neither  proceeding  Is 
likely  to  be  resolved  by  June  of  this  year, 
and  intervention  by  the  Congress  before 
these  proceedings  reach  finality  would 
be  premature.  I  believe  it  is  in  the  best 
Interests  of  all  concerned  that  we  limit 
ourselves  at  the  present  time  to  a  simple 
extension  of  the  act  imtil  these  adminis- 
trative and  judicial  proceedings  are  ex- 
hausted. 

I  assure  my  colleagues  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Health  and  Envi- 
romnent  will  conduct  extensive  hearings 
on  substantive  provisions  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  later  this  year. 


I  think  the  chairman  has  fully  ex- 
plained the  purpose  of  this  bill.  The  ad- 
ministration has  endorsed  It,  and  it  will 
afford  the  subcommittee  flexibility  be- 
cause the  deadline  Is  so  close  on  us. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
passage  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  supported  this  legislation  in  the 
past.  Does  the  gentleman  happen  to  know 
whether  the  EPA,  in  some  of  its  con- 
tracting work  for  research  on  fueled 
vehicles,  is  planning  to  utilize  the  re- 
cently established  facility  at  El  Monte, 
Calif.,  set  up  by  the  State  of  California 
to  test  the  1975  refitted  vehicles  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  air  emission  standards' 

Mr.  ROGERS.  For  1975? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  For  1975;  yes. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  would  hope  they  would 
and  I  would  think  they  would  make  use 
of  all  the  existing  facilities  wherever 
possible  to  do  the  testing.  We  can  make 
an  inquiry  of  the  EPA  on  this  specific 
item  for  the  gentleman  and  let  him  know 
the  result  of  that,  but  I  certainly  hope 
that  the  EPA  will  use  these  facilities  if 
the  facility  at  YpsUanti,  Mich.,  Is  not 
sufficient. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  hope  so,  too,  and 
I  hope  they  do  not  duplicate  existing 
faciUtles  which  have  been  set  up.  The 
State  of  California  has  already  taken  the 
lead  in  this  research,  because  the  Los 
Angeles  basin  is  an  area  where  this  work 
is  particularly  necessary. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Yes.  They  have  been 
leaders  in  the  field. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  They  did  this  early. 
Dr.  A.  J.  Haagen-Smlt  of  Cal  Tech, 
chairman  of  the  California  Air  Resources 
Board,  is  the  one  who  first  analyzed  the 
process  to  find  out  what  smog  really  is. 
The  El  Monte  facility  is  designed  for 
testing  vehicles  on  an  ongoing  basis  and 
also  those  refitted  for  1975  use.  I  hope 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  will  urge 
the  EPA  to  make  use  of  this  faciUty. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  am  sure  the  commit- 
tee will  join  in  urging  the  EPA  to  use 
all  existhig  facilities  where  necessary.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  bringing  this 
matter  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  on  his  efforts.  I 
know  it  has  been  a  difficult  subject  to 
deal  wtih  and  to  determine  what  is  a 
fair  standard.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  press  to  see  that  this  new 
vehicle  testing  and  laboratory  facility 
at  El  Monte  is  used,  because  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  thought  has  been  given 
there  to  the  development  of  proper  test- 
ing procedures. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  we  will  certainly  do  that. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  at 
this  time  to  state  that  I  am  in  full  sup- 
port of  the  bill  H.R.  5445,  to  extend  for 
1  year  the  C^ean  Air  Act  of  1970. 

During  the  hearings  held  before  the 
Public  Health  and  Environment  Sub- 
committee, all  testimony — including  that 
of  the  administration — was  in  favor  of 


such  an  extension.  In  fact,  there  really 
seems  to  be  no  controversy  over  the  mat- 
ter of  this  simple  extension. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  Congress  must 
fully  examine  the  Clean  Air  Act,  and 
make  necessary  changes  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. It  Is  clear,  however,  that  an  ap- 
propriate review  of  this  measure  can- 
not be  made  before  existing  legislation 
expires  on  Jime  30  of  this  year. 

I,  therefore,  urge  my  distinguished 
colleagues  to  view  the  complexity  of  the 
problem  of  air  pollution,  and  support  this 
important  measure. 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  everyone  here  knows 
the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  is  a  very  com- 
plicated act  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  controversy  on  several  fronts.  Some  of 
the  issues  require  thorough  considera- 
tion at  the  subcommittee  and  full  com- 
mittee level.  No  hurried  or  casual  treat- 
ment would  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
Congress,  the  executive  branch,  or  the 
public. 

The  authority  for  the  appropriations 
necessary  for  the  ongoing  activities  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  as 
to  clean  air  expires  in  a  little  over  3 
months.  It  is  for  this  reason,  and  this 
reason  only,  that  your  committee  brings 
to  the  floor  a  simple  2-year  extension  of 
all  authorities  including  appropriations. 
It  is  not  the  intention  hereby  to  delay  or 
sidetrack  consideration  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  On  the  contrary.  It  Is  the  intention 
to  give  it  prompt  and  intensive  attention. 

In  view  of  the  purpose  of  H.R.  5445  it 
is  hoped  that  Members  will  refrain  from 
opening  the  matter  by  amendment  pro- 
posals. It  is  impossible  here  and  now  to 
give  any  kind  of  proper  consideration  to 
them.  We  know  there  are  these  Issues, 
and  It  certainly  is  expected  that  all 
parties  will  have  opportunity  to  suggest 
changes  at  such  time  as  the  committee 
takes  up  the  overall  renewal  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  of  1970. 

Probably  the  most  evident  issue  has  to 
do  with  the  request  of  automobile  com- 
panies to  obtain  favorable  action  by  EPA 
to  delay  the  deadline  for  auto  emission 
levels  to  1976.  Whatever  EPA  finally  de- 
cides I  am  sure  that  those  who  disagree 
with  the  decision  will  be  coming  forth  to 
get  a  legislative  reversal.  There  is  noth- 
ing wrong  with  that  but  it  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  improper  to  try  and  work  it 
out  here  and  now. 

H.R.  5445  provides  authorizations  for 
appropriations  up  to  $475  million  for 
fiscal  year  1974.  This  is  the  same  level  In 
each  part  of  the  act  as  found  in  the  act 
for  fiscal  year  1973.  The  administration 
agrees  with  the  desirability  of  extension 
on  these  terms. 
I  recommend  passage  of  H.R.  5445. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Brotz- 

MAN). 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
1970  Clean  Air  Act  will  undoubtedly  go 
down  in  history  sis  the  turning  point 
in  the  war  to  conquer  air  pollution  In 
this  country.  In  one  bold,  comprehensive 
stroke,  the  Congress  set  oiu-  Nation  on 
the  path  to  cleaner  air  for  our  be- 
leaguered cities.  I  was  proud  to  serve 
with  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
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merce  Committee  which  drafled  that 
legislation  and  I  gave  it  my  firm  support. 
However,  today  I  am  just  as  ihankful 
that  the  Commerce  Committee  has 
unanimously  recognized  the  ii^iportant 
need  for  extensive  review  of  thejl970  act 
as  is  set  out  on  page  2  of  the  report.  The 
experiences  of  the  last  3  years  have  given 
us  more  scientific  information  I  and  in- 
sight into  how  we  may  improve  on  this 
act  even  more.  I 

Specifically,  one  area  to  whldh  I  feel 
the  committee  should  address  [itself  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  involves  the 
peculiar  problems  with  air  pollu  ion  that 
metropolittin  areas  at  higher  altitudes 
are  suffering.  Through  congressional 
oversight,  the  1970  Clean  Air  Act  is  ac- 
tually preventing  Colorado  arid  other 
high  altitude  States  from  enjoying  the 
cleaner  air  they  are  capable  of  a  ;hieving. 
The  reason  for  the  dirtier  a^  is  this 
simple :  The  largest  component;  of  smog 
for  cities  in  the  Rocky  Moimtein  area 
comes  from  auto  emissions.  Since  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  ir.  1970,  it 
has  been  determined  that  a  wjll -tuned 
car  in  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,  or  Albu- 
querque emits  almost  twice  the  p  ollutants 
that  a  well-timed  car  at  sea  level  emits, 
because  automobiles  tend  to  rim  fuel 
rich  at  higher  altitudes.  Yet  Federal 
emission  level  standards  do  n<it  reflect 
this  fact.  Low-cost  adjustments  by  the 
manufacturer  in  the  carbuieion  and 
timing  of  a  car  can  easily  elim  nate  ex- 
cessive high  altitude  emissions,  yet  such 
adjustments  are  specifically  prohibited 
by  the  1970  act. 

What  is  the  net  result  of  this?  These 
areas  have  dirtier  air  not  be<ause  the 
technology  does  not  exist  to  clean  it  up, 
but  becaa-e  the  law  prohibits  us  from 
making  corrections.  Also,  less  eflicient 
automobile  engines  mean  millio  is  of  gal- 
lons of  gasoline  wasted  every  year  at  a 
time  when  rumors  are  rampant  that  gas- 
oline rationing  is  just  around  the  corner. 
Dirtier  auto  emissions  also  niean  that 
more  people  will  suffer  and  die  rom  res- 
piratory diseases  in  these  ar?as  than 
should  be  the  case. 

In  special  environmental  healings  con- 
ducted last  year  by  former  Congressman 
McKevltt  and  myself  in  Denve-,  witness 
after  witness  came  forward  to  a-sk  that 
this  law  be  amended.  They  felj  that  the 
Administrator  of  the  Envirbnmental 
Protection  Agency  should  be  directed  to 
take  altitude  variances  into  afccount  in 
establishing  allowable  auto  emission 
levels.  Thus,  a  car  at  6.000  feet  could  in- 
expensively be  made  to  emit  no  nore  pol- 
lutants than  a  car  at  sea  level,  n  the  In- 
terest of  equity  for  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  I  feel  the  Conn^ess  can 
grant  no  less. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  in  these  hear- 
ings that  the  1970  act  should  be  amended 
to  allow  the  Administrator  ol  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agencj  to  waive 
the  restrictions  on  adjusment  (f  Federal 
auto  emissions  control  equii«nent  in 
those  areas  where  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments can  demonstrate  tha:  such  ad- 
justments would  lower  emissian  levels. 
Finally,  I  want  to  stress  that  he  Rocky 
Mountain  States  will  have  a  sei  ere  prob- 
lem meeting  the  ambient  air  standards 
for  1975  set  by  the  Clean  Aii  Act.  be- 


cause of  this  situation.  EPA  should  have 
the  power  to  extend  this  deadline  if  it 
determines  that  noncomplisuice  has  been 
caused  by  dirty  automobile  engines  which 
Colorado  and  the  other  high-altitude 
States  were  prevented  by  Federal  law 
from  correcting. 

We  have  tried  to  work  this  out  admin- 
istratively with  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  no  avail,  their  conten- 
tion being  that  they  are  banned  by  the 
law  from  doing  anything. 

I,  therefore,  urge  the  members  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  to  take  up  the 
matter  of  tiigher  altitude  urban  areas 
and  their  specific  problems  with  air  pol- 
lution at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Colorado's  State  Department  of  Health 
has  estimated  that  nearly  50  percent  of 
that  area's  automobile  traffic  would  have 
to  be  curtailed  in  1975  unless  the  meas- 
ures I  am  suggesting  today  are  consid- 
ered and  passed  soon. 

Of  course,  I  completely  support  thor- 
ough hearings  to  study  these  problems  as 
carefully  as  possible  and  to  work  out  the 
best  practicable  solutions.  But  I  must 
stress  again  that  such  hearings  must  be 
started  at  the  earliest  possible  date  if 
they  are  to  help  prevent  severe  problems 
for  the  high-altitude  States  later. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that  time  is 
short  here  today,  but  it  has  been  men- 
tioned in  prior  colloquy  that  we  might 
look  forward  to  some  hearings  on  this 
particular  subject — and  I  have  had  pri- 
vate conversations  with  the  chairman  of 
the  committee — and  at  this  time  I  might 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers)  to  ascertain  if  It  is  in  fact  the 
intention  of  the  committee  to  hold  hear- 
ings so  that  those  of  us  who  may  have 
problems  such  as  I  have  mentioned 
might  present  testimony  for  the  com- 
mittee to  consider? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  is 
correct,  and  I  might  add  that  all  of  the 
things  that  have  been  brought  up  In  the 
colloquy  today  will,  of  course,  be  in  the 
Record,  and  will  be  thus  made  known  to 
the  committee,  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
they  will  be  given  consideration  by  the 
committee  when  the  time  comes. 

I  also  have  instructed  our  committee 
counsel  of  our  concern  as  to  all  of  these 
problems,  and  have  made  plans  so  that 
all  Members  of  the  Congress  who  have 
any  problems  such  as  those  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  <Mr.  Brotzman)  has 
just  mentioned  in  his  district,  and  In  the 
Rocky  Mountain  areas,  that  they  will  be 
certainly  most  welcome  to  come  before 
our  committee  and  present  their  views. 

I  might  also  add  that  I  know  that  the 
gentlemsm  from  Colorado  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  The  gentleman  stated  that  he 
was  there  when  this  bill  came  out.  and 
I  know  that  the  gentleman  was  there, 
because  the  gentleman  gave  many  valu- 
able contributions,  not  only  to  this  bill, 
but  to  all  the  other  bills  that  were  even- 
tually enacted  into  statutes,  and  we  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  help. 

I  further  wish  to  congratulate  the  peo- 
ple in  the  district  the  gentleman  repre- 
sents for  returning  the  gentleman  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  because  the 


gentleman  has  certainly  been  an  excel- 
lent Member  of  the  Congress.  And  I 
know  that  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  area 
that  there  is  an  exceptional  problem,  and 
I  agree  that  this  should  be  given  con- 
sideration. 

I  also  know  that  as  you  get  higher 
into  the  air  that  the  atmosphere  be- 
comes  dirtier,  and  that  you  do  have  to 
make  adjustments.  And  I  intend  when 
the  time  comes  to  ask  those  representa- 
tives from  the  automobile  manufacturers 
and  also  the  EPA  to  see  what  improve- 
ments are  needed  to  control  this  problem. 
I  again  assure  the  gentleman  that  it 
will  be  brought  up  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
very  much  for  his  response  on  this  par- 
ticular matter. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  heard  the  remarks  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  about  elevation,  and 
where  the  gentleman  comes  from,  the 
very  lovely  State  of  Colorado,  the  air  is 
rarer  the  higher  one  gets.  I  come  from 
a  place  where  the  air  Is  not  very  rare. 
We  are  sort  of  in  the  lowlands  in  New 
Jersey,  not  very  far  above  sea  level. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  for  bringing  this  air  pollu- 
tion matter  up,  because  of  the  internal 
combustion  engine. 

I  read  an  article  in  the  paper  the  other 
day  regarding  this  matter.  I  do  not  know 
how  true  it  Is.  I  hope  the  committee  will 
see  fit  when  they  have  their  hearings  to 
bring  in  the  Honda  people  who  claim 
that  there  is  a  part  in  the  chamber  of 
the  emission  system  that  can  be  totally 
obliterated  and  this  burned  off.  I  hope 
we  do  have  that  matter  taken  up  when 
it  comes  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  for  his  very  fine 
comments  and  concern. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Armstrong). 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding  to  me. 
I  rise  to  associate  myself  with  his  re- 
marks and  join  him  in  thanking  the 
Chairman  for  his  assurance  that  some 
consideration  will  be  given  to  our  State 
and  other  States  in  the  mountain  West. 
I  am  for  clean  air  for  all  Americans, 
not  just  those  who  happen  to  live  at 
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And  it  is  cruelly  misleading  to  call 
the  legislation  being  considered  today  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  As  it  affects  the  people 
of  my  State,  and  other  high  altitude 
areas  "of  the  country,  it  might  as  well  be 
called  the  Dirty  Air  Act. 

This  legislation  does  not  solve  the  air 
pollution  problem  at  mountain  eleva- 
tions. And  what  is  worse,  it  actually 
precludes  responsible  action  by  State 
and  local  officials  to  solve  problems  in 
their  own  jurisdictions.  Many  Members 
of  Congress  may  be  surprised  to  learn 
just  how  critical  air  pollution  has  be- 
come in  the  mountain  West.  The  purity 
of  Colorado  mountain  air  ts  legendary; 
and  the  sinister  pall  of  smog  that  hangs 
over  our  mountains  and  cities  would 
have  been  unthinkable  even  a  few  years 
ago. 
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But  far  more  is  at  stake  than  esthetic 
considerations.  There  is  also  a  serious 
and  well-documented  health  concern : 

Metro  Denver  has  the  worst  carbon 
monoxide  problem  in  the  Nation  today. 
And  EPA — En^^ronmental  Protection 
Agency — has  ranked  Denver  as  one  of 
the  top  six  priority  areas  of  the  country 
In  need  of  air  pollution  control. 

Coloradoans  have  acted  decisively  to 
deal  with  this  critical  problem.  Colorado 
was  among  the  leaders  of  State  govern- 
ment in  early  air  pollution  research  and 
legislation. 

Today  our  State  continues  to  lead  in 
affecting  air  quality.  Two  noteworthy 
examples  are  the  progressive  land  use 
planning  and  transportation  planning 
programs  underway  in  our  State. 

And  I  am  proud  that  by  State  and  local 
action  we  have  controlled  air  pollution 
or  obtained  compliance  schedules  from 
95  percent  of  the  stationary  sources  of 
air  pollution. 

Yes,  the  people  of  Colorado  have  made 
a  strong  and  responsible  effort.  But  any 
air  pollution  control  worthy  of  the  name 
must  come  to  grips  with  automobile 
exhaust  emissions,  the  cause  of  an  esti- 
mated 90  percent  of  total  air  pollution  in 
Metropolitan  Denver.  It  is  in  this  respect 
that  the  so-called  Clean  Air  Act  dis- 
criminates most  unfairly  against  Colo- 
rado and  other  mountain  States. 

The  need  is  underscored  by  Federal 
preemption  which  precludes  State  leg- 
islatures from  acting  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. 

And  since  Federal  law  prohibits  car 
leaders  from  adjusting  automobile  en- 
gines for  high  altitude  driving  conditions, 
the  only  hope  for  restoring  air  purity  in 
Colorado  and  other  affected  States  Is 
to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

In  closing,  may  I  call  your  attention 
to  the  dilemma  which  will  arise  if  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  are  given  an  ex- 
tension of  time  to  comply  with  Federal 
air  quality  standards.  I  take  no  position 
on  this  at  the  present  time.  But  if  EPA 
extends  the  deadline  for  manufacturer 
compliance,  many  communities,  partic- 
ularly Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  and 
others  in  the  mountain  West,  will  be  un- 
able to  comply  with  Federal  air  stand- 
ards. Yet  the  existing  law  does  not  pro- 
vide for  an  extension  for  compliance  by 
local  jurisdictions  beyond  1977 — an  im- 
possible deadline  in  Colorado  unless  the 
Federal  act  is  amended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
criticize  the  sponsors  of  this  extension 
nor  of  the  original  legislation.  I  know 
that  their  effort  is  motivated  by  the 
highest  and  most  sincere  purpose  and  I 
am  therefore  going  to  support  extension 
of  this  act  for  an  additional  year. 

But  I  did  not  wish  to  vote  to  do  so 
without  taking  this  opportunity  to  call 
attenion  of  my  colleagues  to  the  urgent 
need  for  amendments  so  that  this  leg- 
islation will  truly  be  a  Clean  Air  Act 
for  all  Americans. 

The  bill  we  are  extending  today  re- 
quires that  1975-76  automobiles  meet 
Federal  vehicle  emission  control  stand- 
ards at  sea  level.  But  in  atmospheric 
conditions  of  mountain  driving  a  car 
adjusted  to  sea  level  standards  will  dis- 
charge up  to  twice  as  much  hydrocarbon 


and  carbon  monoxide  as  at  lower  eleva- 
tions. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  must  be  amended 
to  require  new  cars  to  meet  standards  at 
all  altitudes.  Automobile  manufacturers 
are  moving  in  this  direction: 

The  development  of  barometric  car- 
buretor controls  will  compensate  for 
changing  atmospheric  conditions  as  well 
as  altitude  changes.  It  is  essential  this  be 
required  by  law. 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Permsylvania  for 
a  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

RJl.  644S:   CLEAN  AIR  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
EXTENSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
5445,  legislation  extending  the  Clean  Air 
Act  of  1970  for  1  year,  until  June  30, 
1974.  The  House  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Health  and  Environment,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  and  the  full  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, have  both  unanimously  approved 
the  proposed  legislation.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  follow  that  lead- 
ership today  by  adopting  this  important 
bill. 

The  current  law  will  expire  June  30, 
1973;  the  committee  bill  simply  extends 
authorization  for  appropriations  at  cur- 
rent dollar  amounts  until  June  30,  1974. 
H.R.  5445 — Authorizations  for  fiscal  year  1974 
(identical  to  fiscal  year  1973) 
I  In  tnllllons  of  dollars) 
Authorization  category: 

Research  on  fuels  and  vehicles $150 

Payments     for     low-emlsslon     ve- 
hicles         25 

General   authority 300 

Total    476 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  major  sources  of 
air  pollution  in  our  country  today  are 
automobiles,  powerplants,  and  industri- 
al facilities.  In  some  parts  of  the  United 
States  automobiles  contribute  up  to  80 
percent  of  total  air  pollution.  In  my  own 
county  of  Allegheny,  in  southwest  Penn- 
sylvania, because  of  the  large  industrial 
presence  there,  automobiles  are  responsi- 
ble for  a  smaller  proportion  of  total  air 
pollution. 

Air  pollution  contributes  greatly  to 
environmental  deterioration.  Oppressive 
and  seemingly  ever-present  haze,  smoke, 
and,  in  some  areas,  smog  blankets  our 
cities  and  even  our  countrysides.  But 
more  importantly,  air  pollution  con- 
stitutes a  serious  health  hazard,  endan- 
gering the  lives  of  people  who  suffer  res- 
piratory and  heart  diseases.  In  a  1966 
temperature  inversion  that  locked  much 
of  the  Northeastern  United  States  In  its 
grip  for  4  days,  the  death  rate  in  New 
York  City  shot  up  by  nearly  10  percent. 
Currently,  in  Los  Angeles,  schoolchildren 
are  prevented  from  engaging  in  strenu- 
ous exercise  during  heavy  smog  periods. 

Air  pollution  also  imposes  a  financial 
burden  on  the  Nation  in  the  form  of 
higher  medical  costs,  cleaning  bills,  and 
deterioration  of  buildings,  paint,  cloth- 
ing, and  other  material  possessions. 
While  damage  to  plant  life  is  still  to  be 
fully  assessed,  we  do  know  that  sensitive 
crops  and  some  types  of  forests  are  ad- 
versely affected  by  air  pollution.  For  in- 


stance, in  areas  south  of  Pittsburgh. 
Christmas  trees  have  been  stunted  and 
malformed  apparently  because  of  high 
concentrations  of  sulfur  dioxide. 

Of  course,  it  is  most  difficult  to  ascribe 
precise  monetary  values  to  the  economic 
costs  of  failing  to  control  air  pollution. 
Estimates  have  been  made,  however,  and 
they  do  serve  as  rough  measures  which 
are  helpful  in  analyzing  the  various  pol- 
lution abatement  strategies.  In  1971.  for 
instance,  the  President's  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  estimated  the  loss 
due  to  uncontrolled  pollution  was  nearly 
$11  billion  each  year.  The  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  in  a  1972  report, 
set  the  total  annual  cost  as  somewhere 
in  the  range  of  $11  to  $16  bUlion. 

Such  estimates  do  not  include  the  loss 
of  esthetic  values,  nor  tlie  losses  suffered 
by  those  who  are  forced  by  pollution  to 
change  life  patterns.  We  can  never  meas- 
ure the  loss  of  a  deep  blue  sky  or  of  a 
crystal  clear  lake.  Nor  can  we  measure 
the  loss  of  recreation  values  or  changes 
brought  about  in  land  utilization  because 
of  environmental  pollution. 

It  was  in  response  to  this  appalling  toll 
on  our  environment,  our  health,  and  our 
pocketbooks  that  Congress  in  1967  en- 
acted the  Air  Quality  Act,  and  3 
years  later  broadened  and  bolstered  that 
legislation  by  adopting  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1970.  Under  the  1970  law, 
procedures  were  established  for  setting 
and  enforcing  primary  national  ambient 
air  standards  to  protect  health,  and  sec- 
ondary national  air  quality  standards  to 
protect  the  public  welfare.  Moreover,  this 
legislation  provided  tough  enforcement 
mechanisms  through  the  establishment 
of  criminal  penalties  for  offenders  and 
court  authority  to  issue  abatement 
orders. 

But  only  now  is  the  full  impact  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1970  start- 
ing to  be  felt  across  America.  State  gov- 
enunents  and  cities  are,  in  conjunction 
with  EPA,  attempting  to  devise  air  pol- 
lution abatement  plans  that  will  assure 
that  1975  standards  are  met.  Simultane- 
ously, the  American  automobile  industry 
is  struggling  to  devise  equipment  which 
will  guarantee  that  new  automobiles 
meet  congressionally  enacted  standards 
for  1975  and  1976.  These  standards  dic- 
tate a  96-percent  reduction  in  levels  of 
automobile  emissions  from  1970  model 
levels. 

Not  unexpectedly,  controversy  has  en- 
sued. Surely  we  can  expect  that  conflict 
over  these  strict  air  quality  standards, 
particularly  the  auto  emission  standards, 
will  continue  to  grow.  The  1-year  exten- 
sion of  the  Clean  Air  Act  provided  in 
H.R.  5445  will  provide  the  House  Public 
Health  and  Envirormient  Subcommittee 
with  the  opportunity  to  come  to  grips 
with  a  series  of  key  questions  facing  the 
Congress  and,  indeed  facing  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Here  are  some  of  the  issues  that  we 
in  Congress  must  delve  into  in  an  effort 
to  arrive  at  reasonable  and  appropriate 
policy  decisions: 

First.  Are  the  American  people  ready 
and  willing  to  change  extensively  many 
urban  transportation  habits  in  order  to 
meet  strict  air  standards?  For  example, 
will  the  American  people  ever  accept — 
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Gasoline    rationing    to 
emissions  in  urban  areas? 

Parking  taxes  set  at  prohil^tive 
to  discourage  commuting  by 
auto? 

Increased  public  expenditui  es 
and  subsidize  operating  costs 
suburban  mass  rapid  transit 

Second.  Are  Federal  standards 
pollution  tougher  than  standards 
other  forms  of  pollutions? 

Third.  Are  present  air  quality 
ards  fully  justified  for  healtp 
Are  they  too  weak?  Are  they 

Fourth.  What  is  the  basis 
rent    conflict    between 
manufacturers  and  the  EPA 
quested    1-year  extension  o 
deadline  for  compliance  with 
sion  standards? 

In  adopting  the  catalytic 
has  Detroit  taken  the  wroni 
to  meeting  the  1975  standan  s 
have  they  adopted  equipmer^ 
the  least  efficient,  the  most 
and  the  most  likely  to  break  d<Jwn 
by    requiring    frequent    and 
maintenance? 

Why  do  Japanese  manufacljurers 
to  be  having  little  difficulty 
equipment  which  complies  w 
standards,  and  does  so 
with  no  gasoline  consumptioR 

Fifth.  Have  we  in  Congreis 
fully   the   cost 'benefit   calculations 
volved   in   these   strict    aut< 
standards?  This  question  is  . 
pertinent  In  light  of  projected 
costs  to  automobile  owners  for 

New  emission  control  -.._^ 

Unleaded  gasoline  requirec 
lytic  converters; 

Required    maintenance    of 
control  equipment;  and 

Apparent  increased  gasoline 
tlon  resulting  from  present 
pollution  control  mechanisms 

These  are  just  a  few  of 
tough  questions  which  must  b< 
I  believe  that  a  1-year  extension 
Clean  Air  Act  is  a  most 

appropriate  step  for  the 

take.  With  major  changes 
posed  In  the  current  law, 
act  expiring  soon,  this  extens 
low  the  committee  sufficient 
sider  any  necessary  revisions 

It  must  be  made  clear  to 
that  in  limiting  the  extensioi 
year  it  is  our  intention  to 
the  current  1975  deadline  for 
emission  standards,  nor  the 
of  the  Administrator  to.  if 
tend  that  deadline,  nor  the  ^.  _ 
ings  on  the  automobile  indust^ 
for  an  extension  of  that 

While  all  testimony,  including 
EPA    Administrator    WlUlan}^ 
haus,  was  favorable  to  the 
H.R.  5445,  substantial  debate 
troversy  will  continue  over  th(  s 
Act  as  it  currently  stands.  I 
sure  my  colleagues  that  I 
fellow  members  of  the 
Public    Health    and 
carefully  weigh  and  analyze 
on  all  sides  of  the  controvers: ' 
committee   once    again   takes 
legislation. 
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I  urge  Members  to  vote  "yes"  on  H.R. 
5445. 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
1970,  Congress  passed  the  Clean  Air  Act 
amendments,  setting  extremely  strict  air 
pollution  control  standards.  I  felt  at  the 
time  that  Congress  was  reacting  emo- 
tionally to  dire,  but  unsubstantiated, 
predictions  of  environmental  enthusiasts, 
with  little  or  no  actual  knowledge  of  the 
levels  of  and  the  dangers  of  air  pollution, 
and  with  little  consideration  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  consequences  of  such 
strict  regulations. 

Since  we  are  now  considering  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  I  rise  to 
protest  the  lack  of  responsible  considera- 
tion and  discussion  of:  First,  the  neces- 
sity for  the  excessively  strict  poDution 
control  standards,  and  second,  the  dis- 
astrous consequences  that  may  result 
from  these  standards. 

The  question  of  the  necessity  of  the 
strict  pollution  control  standards  is  a 
scientific  one.  What  level  of  contaminants 
in  the  air  actually  constitutes  a  danger  to 
ovu*  health?  It  would  seam  that  we  need 
only  turn  to  scientific  research  to  find  the 
answer.  But  even  a  superficial  glance  at 
the  literature  in  this  field  yields  much 
emotionalism,  much  myth,  many  con- 
tradictory claims,  but  little  fact  or  valid 
proof. 

The  Goverimient  has  the  responsibility 
of  protecting  the  American  people  from 
pollution  that  will  in  fact  endanger  their 
health.  However,  it  also  has  the  respon- 
sibility of  going  no  further  than  this. 
There  is  no  justification  for  the  Gov- 
ernment controlling  or  restricting  the 
actions  of  American  citizens  when  there 
is  no  imminent  danger. 

This  leads  to  the  question  of  whether 
it  is  proper  or  necessary  to  approach  this 
whole  problem  by  setting  Federal  stand- 
ards that  blanket  the  coimtry,  when  we 
are  dealing  with  a  problem  that  is  highly 
localized.  Many  densely  populated  areas 
obviously  need  to  control  their  pollution 
more  than  they  have  In  the  past.  Rural 
and  less  populated  areas,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  have  no  air  pollution  prob- 
lem. Why  should  the  people  in  the  areas 
where  pollution  is  no  problem  be  made 
to  suffer  the  adverse  economic  effects  of 
the  Federal  standards?  Could  the  aii' 
pollution  problem  be  more  efficiently  and 
effectively  dealth  witAon  a  more  local- 
ized level?  Surely,  this  Is  a  question  that 
at  the  very  least  deserves  honest  con- 
sideration. 

As  for  the  economic  and  social  conse- 
quences of  these  standards,  we  are  al- 
ready experiencing  them.  Our  current 
energy  crisis  has  been  made  worse  by  the 
approximately  30  percent  Increase  In  fuel 
consumption  of  motor  vehicles  equipped 
with  air  pollution  control  devices.  How 
much  more  will  fuel  consumptlcm  in- 
crease when  the  1975  automobile  emis- 
sion control  standards  go  Into  effect? 
What  effect  will  this  have  on  the  energy 
crisis? 

This  past  winter  many  fanners  suf- 
fered great  loss,  literally  dumping  their 
com  in  the  streets,  because  there  was  a 


shortage  of  fuel  for  grain  dryers.  How 
many  others  will  be  made  to  suffer  in  the 
future? 

Well,  one  Inkling  of  how  many  has 
been  given  to  xis  by  Mr.  William  Ruckels- 
haus.  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  who  indicates 
that  to  meet  the  1977  air  pollution  stand- 
ards, Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  will  have  to 
reduce  its  automobile  traffic  by  80  per- 
cent. I  trust  that  I  need  not  explain  what 
a  disaster  this  would  be  to  the  people  of 
that  city.  The  proposal  is  so  incredible 
that,  I  suspect,  no  one  really  believes  it. 
And  yet  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  says  there  is 
no  other  known  way  for  Los  Angeles  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act. 

I  have,  of  course,  not  even  scratched 
the  surface  in  regard  to  the  economic  ef- 
fects of  this  act.  Estimates  of  the  added 
cost  to  the  price  tag  of  a  new  car  for 
compliance  with  the  standards  range  up 
to  $1,000  per  vehicle.  Add  to  this  the  in- 
creased cost  of  fuel  and  the  result  is 
greatly  increased  cost  of  transportation. 
This  means  greatly  increased  costs  for 
everything  and  everyone  requiring  trans- 
portation, from  food  to  junketing  Con- 
gressmen. 

I  will  vote  against  H.R.  5445,  not  be- 
cause I  believe  that  we  should  not  con- 
trol air  pollution,  not  because  I  believe 
that  we  are  already  doing  enough  to 
combat  air  pollution,  but  rather  to  draw 
attention  to  the  absence  of  responsible 
consideration  of  the  implications  of  and 
the  consequences  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

If  my  vote  results  in  a  more  rational 
study  of  the  problem  of  air  pollution,  and 
thus  helps  to  achieve  relatively  clean  air 
without  causing  unnecessary  harm  to  the 
citizens  of  our  country  due  to  excessively 
strict  regulations,  then  whatever  the 
political  consequences,  they  will  be  worth 
it. 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Wyman). 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  go- 
ing to  take  these  5  minutes,  because  this 
subject  is  so  important.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment which  I  wanted  to  offer  today,  but 
I  am  not  going  to  offer  it,  because  of 
the  position  toward  amendments  at  this 
time  indicated  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  My  amendment  deals  with 
the  subject  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Lansgrebe)  was  just  talking  about: 
namely,  the  emissions  requirements  of 
the  dean  Air  Act  of  1970.  The  present 
requirements  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  of 
1970  are  about  6  or  7  percent  imneces- 
sarily  too  high.  It  is  that  last  6  or  7  per- 
cent which  is  going  to  mean  in  this  coun- 
try consumption  of  3  million  barrels  of 
oil  additional  per  day  in  this  country  in 
1976.  It  is  going  to  mean  cars  that  will 
cost  upward  of  $500  more  apiece  for 
gadgetry  imder  the  hood.  It  is  going  to 
mean  upward  of  $225  more  a  year  per 
car  for  gas  consiunption  for  the  cars  that 
wiU  get  8  miles  to  the  gallon. 

When  the  public  fujlly  understands 
this,  people  will  be  really  cross  unless  the 
Congress  can  honestly  tell  the  public  that 
this  standard  is  required  for  the  public 
health,  which  it  is  not.  The  fact  is  that 
not  one  person  in  America  is  going  to 
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get  emphysema  or  be  poisoned  by  the 
air  pollution  if  we  take  the  standard  to 
90  percent  instead  of  the  96  percent  re- 
quired by  present  law  in  1976. 

I  have  a  bill  pending,  H.R.  5376,  that 
would  change  this  act  to  take  the  air 
pollution  level  down  to  90  percent.  This 
bill  is  now  before  the  committee  chaired 
by  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 
I  would  Hke  to  ask  the  gentleman  at  this 
time:  Will  this  matter  be  heard  fairly 
soon?  I  ask  this,  if  I  might  say,  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  automobile  industry 
has  to  tool  up  and  they  need  something 
like  15  to  18  months  advance  notice  if 
they  have  to  comply  v^-ith  a  standard 
that  exceeds  the  reasonable  requirements 
of  the  public  health  of  this  Nation.  I  do 
not  believe  Congress  should  persist  in 
this  unreasonably  high  requirement. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  Is  he  talking  about 
HJl.  4313? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Yes.  There  have  been 
additional  cosponsors  so  the  bill  was  re- 
Introduced  under  another  number,  but  it 
is  the  same  bill.  I  referred  to  H.R.  5376. 
That  was  a  subsequent  reintroduction. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  as  soon  as  we  get  through  with  our 
Important  health  bills — there  are  many 
that  have  to  be  renewed  this  year — which 
are  pressing,  we  will  get  into  this  as  a 
part  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  How  long  is  that  going 
to  be? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  cannot  say  now.  I 
would  hope  sometime  In  midsummer. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  The  trouble  with  this  is, 
if  I  might  observe  to  the  gentleman.  If 
that  happens  we  might  get  into  a  situa- 
tion where  we  wUl  have  to  have  a  layoff 
of  a  great  many  workers  in  Detroit  and 
across  the  Nation  in  places  where  auto- 
mobiles and  their  components  are  manu- 
factured. There  is  no  sense  in  requiring 
a  96-percent  pollution-free  level  and  all 
the  gadgets  for  that  on  cars  if  reasonable 
and  rational  public  health  needs  only  a 
90-percent  level.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
think  this  problem,  with  the  backup 
problem  of  labor  behind  it,  ought  to  be 
heard  sooner  than  midsummer? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  Agency  Itself  is  right 
now  holding  hearings  on  this  very  prob- 
lem, and  I  do  not  think  we  would  want 
to  go  into  it  until  after  the  Agency  goes 
Into  it.  They  will  go  into  it  in  a  more 
complete  form  than  we  ever  would. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  understand  that,  but 
part  of  the  problem  is  that  the  courts 
say  the  standard  the  Congress  has  im- 
posed in  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  is  not 
susceptible  to  being  changed  by  EPA  by 
regulation.  It  is  a  standard  that  seems 
crystal  clear  and,  therefore,  the  courts 
must  require  that  it  be  enforced. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  believe  it  could  be 
released  in  1  year  if  the  courts  made  up 
their  minds.  They  could  do  it.  The  courts 
have  not  definitely  made  up  their  minds 
as  yet. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Has  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  come  to  any  opinion  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  necessary  to  go  to 
96  percent?  Has  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  looked  into  this  question? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.   Yes,   we  have  had 


hearings  and  we  believe  that  until  we 
have  further  hearings  and  have  heard 
from  the  manufacturers  and  EPA,  we 
ought  to  wait  imtil  after  the  EPA  has 
come  up  with  its  judgment  first  and  then 
the  Congress  can  go  forward. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  It  is  one  of  the  problems. 
Even  in  California,  with  the  air  inver- 
sion problem  in  Los  Angeles,  California 
law  does  not  require  anywhere  near  96 
percent  emission  controls.  I  cannot 
understand  why  we  should  impose  on  the 
entire  Nation  a  greater  standaid  than 
that  which  is  applied  by  the  California 
Assembly  for  that  particular  area  that 
suffers  such  a  tremendous  air  inversion 
problem. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  say  that  if 
the  gentleman  would  look  at  the  Cali- 
fornia statute  and  what  it  requires,  the 
difference  between  the  Federal  and  the 
California  requirements  is  so  small  that 
I  feel  in  my  judgment,  and  I  believe  the 
committee  would  also,  that  we  ought  to 
wait  until  EPA  has  come  up  with  its 
decision. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  The  difference  may  be 
small  in  percentage  points,  but  it  is  the 
taking  of  the  automobiles  to  that  last  few 
percentage  points  that  is  creating  all  the 
trouble  with  these  catalytic  converters 
and  the  other  gadgetry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Wtman). 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  say,  simply,  that  if  the 
coimtry  does  not  need  to  do  this,  we 
ought  not  to  do  it,  to  say  nothing  of 
3  million  barrels  of  oil  per  day.  It  is 
arguable  whether  it  is  3  or  4  million.  It 
is  arguable  whether  a  car  is  going  to 
need  33  percent  more  gasoline  or  25  per- 
cent more  gasoline. 

However,  there  is  no  argument  that  it 
Is  going  to  use  more  gasoline  and  this 
means  millions  of  barrels  more  oil  in 
which  we  are  in  acute  deficit.  Anything 
like  3  million  barrels  per  day  is  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  entire  proposed  Alaskan 
pipeline,  from  the  North  Slope.  Yet,  if  the 
unreasonably  high  emissions  require- 
ments of  this  act  continue  in  effect,  we 
are  going  to  require  it  and  for  something 
our  public  health  does  not  really  need. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  the  height  of 
foolishness.  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  impose  on  all  the  motorists  of  this 
entire  country,  in  some  of  the  areas  of 
which  there  is  no  air  pollution  problem 
whatsoever,  a  standard  that  applies  to 
only  a  few  locations  in  this  coimtry. 

Up  in  my  own  State,  in  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  for  example,  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  place  in  the  State 
which  would  have  a  true  air  pollution 
problem  from  auto  emissions  if  we  did 
not  put  a  filter  on  any  automobile.  Yet, 
New  Hampshire  motorists  will  be  re- 
quired to  put  on  a  96-percent  control 
which  is  going  to  cost  them  dearly. 

The  Nation  ought  not  to  endure  this 
tremendous  demand  on  our  resources  and 
on  our  pocketbooks  if  we  do  not  actually 
need  such  a  high  standard  across  the 
Nation  for  the  health  or  our  people. 

I  submit  that  in  this  country  we  do  not 


need  to  go  beyond  90  percent  pollution- 
free  emissions. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Carter)  . 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  would  like  to  answer 
concerning  one  point.  In  the  first  place, 
gasoline  consumption  is  not  going  to  in- 
crease that  much.  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  testi- 
fied before  our  committee  that  there 
would  be  only  a  7-percent  increase  in  the 
amount  of  gasoline  used. 

Not  only  that,  the  cost  per  car  would 
not  be  more  than  $259.  Every  company 
in  this  country  has  been  working  on  this 
problem  for  many  years.  It  is  not  going 
to  take  a  new  effort  on  their  part,  but 
increased  dedication. 

Not  only  that,  we  have  three  makes 
of  cars  today,  the  Mazda,  the  Honda,  and 
the  Mercedes  diesel,  all  of  which  are 
reaching  the  projected  standards  of  1975. 

Why  is  it  that  our  manufacturers  are 
not  doing  this?  They  are  a  little  bit 
delinquent  in  this.  They  can  reach  the 
standards  certainly,  if  the  Japanese  and 
German  cars  can  do  so  at  an  equally  low 
level  of  gasoline  consumption. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  May  I  say  that  I  do  not 
know  where  the  gentleman  got  his  fig- 
ures. He  may  have  gotten  them  from 
Mr.  Ruckelshaus. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Prom  Mr.  Ruckels- 
haus— the  7-percent  increase  in  gasoline 
consumption. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  This  statement  runs  di- 
rectly counter  to  expert  testimony.  The 
automobiles  to  which  my  friend  makes 
reference  are  all  foreign  imports. 

But  the  point  is  this,  and  the  p>oint  of 
my  observation  is  that  I  am  not  trying 
to  protect  any  particular  industry. 

I  am  saying  to  the  gentleman,  who  is 
a  doctor,  that  there  Is  no  need  in  this 
country  to  require  96  percent  effluent- 
free  emissions  from  automobiles.  Ninety 
percent  is  all  we  possibly  need.  If  that  is 
the  case,  those  responsible  in  the  mat- 
ter— and  it  is  the  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress— should  take  us  down  to  90  per- 
cent, and  do  it  in  time  to  keep  American 
industry  ruiming  and  American  people 
working. 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Carter)  . 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  an- 
swer to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  I  say  that  air  pol- 
lution today  is  a  grave  danger  to  the 
country  everywhere,  and  I  say  that  air 
pollution  has  not  been  significantly  di- 
minished throughout  the  United  States 
despite  the  efforts  that  we  have  made. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  our  industries 
can  reach  these  standards,  and  they 
should  reach  them.  I  am  glad  to  see  we 
have  many  friends  of  industry  around 
here,  who  want  to  lengthen  the  time 
during  which  they  may  reach  these 
standards.  That  is  fine,  but  if  foreign 
countries  can  reach  these  standards,  we 
can  do  it  here  in  the  United  States  as 
well,  and  we  should  call  upon  industry 
to  do  that  today. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  my 
colleague  from  Kentucky  yield? 
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Mr.  CARTER.  I  am  happy 
my  distinguished  friend  from 

Mr.  MYERS.  There  have 
ber  of  speakers  this  aftemoor 
referred  to  the  fact  that  the 
mobiles  will  consume  from  30 
cent  additional  fuel,  to  push 
mobiles,  because  of  these 

Does  the  gentleman  know  o 
ies  which  have  been  made 
the  fact  that  perhaps   some 
mechanisms  to  control 
creating  greater  problems, 
any  study  at  all? 

Mr.  CARTER.  No.  sir;  but 
ness  I  can  say  that  these 
which  we  put  on  the  cars  do 
problems.  In  order  to 
goal,  to  get  purer  air,  we  mus 
to  face  and  solve  the  problem^ 
front  us. 

Mr.  MYERS.  This  Is  fine,  if 
man  will  yield  fiu-ther,  and 
question  as  to  the  goal,  but 
do  support  the  argument  of 
from  New  Hampshire,  who  is 
about  seeing  all  of  the 
duced  in  1976  and  subsequejit 
if  we  carmot  build  them  in 

I  do  not  know  what  the 
this  time  is  for,  if  we  are  not 
additional  time  to  build  the 
engines  and  devices. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  thank  the 
for  his  comments. 

I  want  to  tell  the  gentleman 
if  Japan  can  reach  these 
Germany  can  reach  these 
this  country  of  ours  has  the 
and  electronic  ability  to  put 
the  moon,  we  can  also  develop 
mobile  which  will  not  pollute 
1975  -standards.  We  should 
effort  to  do  it. 

Furthermore,  we  should 
mobiles  that  do  not  use  mote 
than  foreign-made  automobiles 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
I  supE>ort  H.R.  5445  extending 
Air  Act  for  1  year. 

The  need  for  this  legislatioh 
evident.  Reports  of  increasini: 
tion  problems,  health  problem^ 
from  pollution  and  economic 
require  strengthened  researc^i 
ulatory  efforts. 

This    country    faces    sev 
shortages.  We  cannot  simply 
or  look  upon  the  energy  crisis 
evltable   concomitant    of   an 
society.  We   must  continue 
ways  in  which  to  utilize 
sources  more  effectively  anc 
new  power  sources. 

Ultimately,   the  individual 
Involved.  If  efforts  are  not 
clean  up  the  environment 
problems  arise.   If  our 
shuts  down  because  of 
economic  problems  develop 
Importance  of  this  pending  bil  I 
overstated.  We  must  provide 
withal    to   continue   working 
Interrelated  problems 

There  must  be  commitment, 
effort.  I  am  concerned  that 
tration  has  budgeted  only  $ 
to  fund  clean  air  programs  in 
1974.  The  pending  measure 
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to  yield  to     $475  million  which  is  the  same  funding 
Indiana.        level  authorized  for  the  current  fiscal 

a  num-     year, 
who  have        This  bill  authorizes  $300  million  to 
new  auto-     fund    regulatory    programs    for    motor 
to  100  per-     vehicle  emissions,  to  Implement  air  qual- 
the  auto-     ity  standards  and  to  assist  State  and 
local  air  pollution  control  agencies.  The 
Envirorunental  Protection  Agency  is  al- 
located  $150  million  to  develop  tech- 
nology and  to  award  research  and  de- 
velopment grants  for  controlling   auto 
and  plant  pollution.  Also,  $25  million  is 
authorized  for  the  certification  and  pur- 
chase of  low-emission  vetilcles  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

If  these  authorization  levels  were  too 
high,  I  would  commend  the  administra- 
tion for  being  concerned  with  excessive 
and  wasteful  spending.  In  this  instance, 
however,  such  a  case  cannot  be  made. 
The  stakes  are  too  important.  The  pro- 
tection of  human  life,  cleaning  up  the 
environment,  and  promoting  economic 
well-being  are  not  peripheral  issues. 
They  are  important  national  priorities 
that  demand  full  commitment. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  appro- 
priations for  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1970  expire  on  Jvme  30,  1973. 
The  Congress  is  now  confronted  with 
the  choice  of  either  extending  the  pro- 
visions in  the  present  law  by  providing 
gentleman  ^^^  funding  for  the  next  few  fiscal  years 
to  carry  on  work  wtiich  is  now  in  prog- 
ress, or  writing  a  new  law  which  would 
incorporate  possible  changes. 

I  believe  it  is  imperative  that  we  con- 
tinue the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of 
1970.  The  req'iirements  of  tWs  law 
promise  to  go  far  toward  greatly  improv- 
ing our  ambient  air  and  restoring  a 
healthy  environment,  especially  in  our 
large  cities.  I  am  aware  that  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  reported  last 
year  that  the  level  of  air  pollution  in 
several  major  cities  across  the  United 
States  is  declining.  This  list  of  cities  did 
not  include  New  York,  where  an  increase, 
not  a  decrease  in  air  pollution  by  partic- 
ulates was  reported  in  the  same  year.  A 
significant  abatement  of  air  pollution 
there,  as  in  other  large  metropolitan 
areas  will  take  several  years,  as  States 
and  mimlcipalitles  follow  the  timetables 
of  their  EPA-approved  implementation 
plans.  They  will  need  the  professional 
and  technical  assistance  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  carry  out  their  control 
measures,  and  continued  funding  will  be 
required  to  provide  this  help.  What  is  not 
required.  I  am  convinced,  is  a  watering 
down  of  the  present  law,  which  would  in- 
hibit the  adoption  of  measures  to  cut  air 
contamination  drastically,  especially  in 
hea\11y  polluted  regions. 

For  many  months  all  large  metropoli- 
tan areas  have  worked  to  design  feasi- 
ble plans  for  a  significant  and  lasting  re- 
duction  of   air   pollution   which    would 
result  in  mesisurable  benefits  by  safe- 
guarding and  improving  public  health 
and  welfare,  and  preventing  deteriora- 
tion of  materials  and  property.  While  ad- 
wlth  this     mittedly    the    remedies    prescribed    to 
adminis-     meet  the  Clean  Air  Act  requirements  are 
50  million     drastic  in  many  instances,  necessitating 
fiscal  year    alternate  strategies  or  extended  time- 
authorizes    tables,  the  cities  recognize  the  need  for 
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ultimately  meeting  them,  and  have  set 
the  necessary  machinery  in  motion  to 
do  so. 

I  think  we  should  give  our  country  and 
its  citizens  a  fighting  chance  to  rid  them- 
selves of  excessive,  destructive  air  pollu- 
tion. We  can  do  so  by  extending  the  pres- 
ent law.  To  weaken  or  alter  it  at  this 
time  would  only  serve  to  delay,  at  great 
future  expense,  an  effort  which  ulti- 
mately cannot  be  avoided. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  reasons  for  supporting  the  extension 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  for  1  year  are  two- 
fold. First,  I  would  like  to  see  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  comprehensive  law  that 
will  effectively  curb  air  pollution.  Second, 
continuation  of  this  program  for  another 
year  will  enable  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee to  hold  intensive  hearings  on 
necessary  changes  or  modifications  re- 
quired as  a  result  of  information  brought 
to  light  since  the  law  was  first  enacted. 
I  am  particularly  interested  in  the  effects 
on  small  businesses  of  compliance  with 
this  act. 

In  1971,  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  along  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  the  Department 
of  Commerce  undertook  a  series  of  stud- 
ies of  pollution  control  costs  and  their 
Impact  on  the  economy.  The  study  found 
that  these  controls  had  their  greatest 
impact  on  individual  industries. 

The  studies  indicate  that  some  firms 
will  earn  lower  profits,  some  will  cur- 
tail protection,  and  others  firms  will  be 
forced  to  close.  Most  of  the  plants  that 
will  be  forced  to  close  are  marginal  op- 
erations that  are  already  in  economic 
jeopardy  due  to  other  competitive  fac- 
tors. In  these  instances,  the  impact  of 
the  environmental  standards  is  to  ac- 
celerate such  closings. 

There  are  approximately  12,000  plants 
currently  operating  In  the  industrial  ac- 
tivities studied.  Of  these,  it  is  expected 
that  approximaely  800  would  close  in 
the  normal  course  of  business  between 
1972  and  1976.  It  would  appear  from  the 
contractors'  evaluations  that  an  addi- 
tional 200  to  300  will  be  forced  to  close 
because  of  pollution  abatement  require- 
ments. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  us  intended 
to  legislate  small  business  out  of  exist- 
ence. However,  I  do  not  mean  that  our 
pollution  control  requirements  be  less 
stringent.  We  definitely  need  strict  con- 
trols with  costly  fines  for  all  violations, 
but  we  also  must  be  sensitive  to  the 
economic  needs  of  small  businesses  when 
they  find  themselves  forced  to  comply 
with  these  requirements. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  must  be  extended 
for  1  year.  But  equally  important  are  the 
in-depth  hearings  which  the  committee 
has  promised  next  fall.  At  that  time.  I 
intend  to  testify  on  the  problem  that  is 
facing  small  business.  Assistance  to  these 
small  firms  to  enable  them  to  meet  the 
pollution  control  requirements  is  essen- 
tial, and  this  assistance  should  be  in  the 
form  of  low-interest  loans.  The  exact  de- 
tails of  this  proposal  will  be  given  in  my 
statement  when  I  introduce  the  Small 
Business  Pollution  Abatement  Loan  As- 
sistance and  Worker  Readjustment  Act 
(H.R.  5135)  next  week.  However,  I  wish 
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to  empiiasize  here  the  need  for  these 
hearings  and  for  the  extensive  investi- 
gation of  the  impact  of  these  require- 
ments on  small  business.  Therefore,  I 
urge  you  to  pass  H.R.  5445  and  extend 
the  Clean  Air  Act  for  1  year  to  make 
these  hearings  possible. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1970,  Pub- 
lic Law  91-604,  the  basis  for  the  Nation's 
program  to  combat  air  pollution,  are  due 
to  expire  at  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal 
year.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  implemen- 
tation of  this  comprehensive  and  complex 
legislation  is  in  the  best  interests  of  all 
Americans,  and  must  be  continued. 

I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  today 
to  join  me  in  supporting  H.R.  5445.  a  bill 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  Chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee,  Hon.  Harley  O.  Stag- 
gers of  West  Virginia,  wlilch  would  ex- 
tend the  Clean  Air  Act  for  1  additional 
year  at  existing  funding  levels. 

The  task  of  cleaning  the  air  is  difficult 
and  expensive.  Some  progress  has  been 
made  since  Congress  enacted  the  Clean 
Air  Act  in  December  1970;  much  more 
remains  to  be  done.  The  1970  Clean  Air 
Act  is  providing  us  with  direction  as  we 
deal  with  the  air  pollution  problem,  and 
is  beginning  to  help  us  find  some  of  the 
answers. 

Primary  and  secondary  ambient  air 
quality  standards  for  the  Nation  have 
now  been  established  to  protect  public 
health,  reduce  property  damage,  and  in- 
sure esthetic  quality  against  the  insidi- 
ous effects  of  the  most  common  classes 
of  air  pollutants.  State  plans  have  been 
drawn  up,  designed  to  make  sure  that  the 
national  standards  are  upheld  in  the 
years  to  come.  As  a  result  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  new  technologies  to  reduce  air 
pollution  from  stationary  and  mobile 
sources  are  being  developed.  Gasolines 
with  low-lead  content  are  more  preva- 
lent; more  lead-free  fuels  will  be  intro- 
duced soon.  More  sophisticated  monitor- 
ing tectmiques  are  being  utilized. 

Strong,  new  Federal  enforcement 
power,  authorized  under  the  1970  act, 
has  resulted  in  the  installation  of  pollu- 
tion abatement  equipment  across  the 
country.  A  potential  health  crisis  was 
averted  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  when  the 
Federal  Government,  armed  with  the 
Clean  Air  Act's  emergency  Injimctlon 
powers,  took  decisive  action  reducing  air 
contamination  after  local  ofiBcials  were 
unsuccessful. 

Continued  Federal  help  in  meeting  the 
high  cost  of  clean  air  is  needed.  Though 
it  is  very  difficult  to  make  accurate  cost 
estimates,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  forecasts  expenditures  of  $42  bil- 
lion between  1973  and  1977  to  control  air 
pollution.  The  benefits,  not  as  clearly  de- 
fined as  the  costs  perhaps,  are  substan- 
tial as  well.  The  health,  social  and 
esthetic  effects  cannot  be  neatly  reduced 
to  formulas  expressed  in  dollars  and 
cents.  One  attempt  to  define  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  clean  air,  a  1970  Public 
Health  Service  study,  placed  the  direct 
costs  of  air  pollution  at  $25  billion 
annually. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  under  no  illusion 
that  the  1970  Clean  Air  Act,  which  I  rise 
to  support  today,  is  the  optimum  legisla- 


tive program  to  deal  with  air  pollution. 
Undoubtedly,  there  are  imperfections, 
blemishes,  and  perhaps  omissions  in  the 
act  and  in  its  administration  which  will 
need  to  be  rectified.  Much  is  still  to  be 
learned  about  the  nature  and  effects  of 
air  pollution.  Some  say  we  are  playing 
havoc  with  our  economy  by  acting  too 
hastily  and  emotionally  in  response  to 
our  pollution  problem;  others  argue  that 
we  are  jeopardizing  our  citizens"  health 
by  not  acting  more  vigorously. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  the  answefs 
to  these  questions,  nor  do  I  think  the 
Congress  is  equipped  at  this  time  to  leg- 
islate a  better  air  pollution  program  in 
the  short  time  between  now  and  June  30. 
We  will  have  to  wait  until  more  of  the 
facts  are  in,  sorted,  and  analyzed.  I,  for 
one,  will  closely  follow  the  Federal  and 
State  air  pollution  programs  in  the 
months  to  come,  and  I  am  certain  the 
appropriate  congressional  committee  will 
hold  extensive  oversight  hearings.  Time 
does  not  allow  us  to  adequately  examine 
the  effectiveness  of  the  1970  Clean  Air 
Act  Amendments  before  their  June  30 
expiration  date.  I  feel  we  have  no  reason- 
able choice  but  to  continue  the  present 
program  so  that  our  efforts  to  have  clean, 
healthy  air  will  not  be  interrupted,  a 
course  of  action  which  H.R.  5446 
provides. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  most 
earnestly  urge  and  hope  that  the  im- 
portant legislative  proposal  presently 
before  us,  H.R.  5445,  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Extension,  will  be  promptly  adopted  by 
the  House. 

This  measure,  which  extends  the  1970 
Clean  Air  Act  for  1  year,  and  thus  af- 
fords the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  the  opportunity  to 
conduct  comprehensive  and  extensive 
oversight  and  legislative  hearings  on  the 
act,  represents,  in  my  considered  opin- 
ion, a  necessary  and  prudent  legislative 
action  to  achieve  our  national  objective, 
a  clean  and  healthy  environment.  Quite 
simply,  this  bill  provides  for  continued 
funding  of  regulatory  programs  for 
motor  vehicle  emissions,  State  implemen- 
tation of  air  quality  standards  and  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  State  and  local  air  pol- 
lution control  agencies.  In  addition,  the 
bill  provides  continued  funding  for  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  de- 
velop urgently  needed  technology  to  con- 
trol automobile  and  power  plant  pollu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  very  earnest 
belief  that  the  crisis  of  air  pollution  is 
one  of  the  most  significant  and  critical 
domestic  problems  facing  our  Nation  to- 
day. In  many  areas,  including  my  own 
home  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  heavy 
concentration  of  air  pollution  clearly  en- 
dangers the  public  health  and  welfare. 
Since  our  national  recognition  of  the  sub- 
stantial danger  posed  by  air  pollution  re- 
quires the  continuation  of  proven  effec- 
tive and  substantive  programs  which  will 
assist  in  improving  the  quality  of  the 
air  we  breathe,  and  since  this  bill  clear- 
ly addresses  itself  to  this  wholesome  ob- 
jective, I  urge  the  House  to  resoimdlngly 
approve  it  without  further  delay. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  support  of  H.R.  5445,  which  would 
extend  through  Jime  30,  1974,  the  Clean 


Air  Act  of  1970,  and  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1974  at  the  fiscal 
year  1973  funding  level.  The  cUTl-ent  law, 
unless  extended,  will  expire  on  Jime  30. 
1973. 

Under  present  law,  authorization  for 
appropriations  to  carry  on  the  clean 
air  programs  are  divided  into  three 
categories: 

First,  $150  million  for  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  develop 
technology  to  control  auto  and  power- 
plant  pollution  and  to  award  research 
and  demonstration  grants  for  that 
purpose ; 

Second,  $300  million,  primarily  to  sup-  ■ 
port  regulatory  programs  for  motor  ve- 
hicle emissions.  State  implementation  of 
quality  air  standards,  and  to  assist  State 
and  local  air  pollution  control  agencies; 
and 

Third.  $25  milUon  for  certification  of 
low-emission  vehicles  and  purchase  of 
same  for  use  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  continued  hfe  of 
these  programs  under  the  Clean  Air  Act 
is  as  important  as  ever  to  our  national 
health  and  well-being.  It  is  understood, 
however,  that  the  committee  considers 
it  necessary  to  examine  by  means  of  ex- 
tensive hearings  certain  policy  questions 
which  have  arisen  since  the  passage  of 
the  act  in  1970.  Today's  legislation  would 
enable  the  committee  to  hold  such  hear- 
ings; the  committee  ought  to  be  given 
the  opportunity  it  seeks  to  discharge  its 
duties  in  a  responsible  and  thorough 
manner. 

Passage  of  H.R.  5445  would  be  another 
link  forged  in  the  chain  of  vital  environ- 
mental legislation.  Overwhelming  sup- 
port for  the  legislation  on  the  floor  today 
would  reassure  the  American  people  that 
despite  White  House  propensity  to  cur- 
tall  or  abandon  important  national  pro- 
grams, Congress  will  continue  to  meet  its 
responsibilities  in  providing  for  the  Na- 
tion's needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  a  unanimous  vote 
in  favor  of  extendhig  the  Clean  Air  Act 
for  1  year. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join 
my  colleagues  of  the  Public  Health  and 
Environment  Subcommittee  in  urging 
passage  of  the  bill  H.R.  5446. 

Recognizing  the  immense  complexity 
of  solid  waste  disposal  and  resource  re- 
covery, we  seek  to  extend  the  SoUd  Waste 
Disposal  Act,  as  amended,  for  1  year  at 
present  funding  authorization  levels  in 
order  to  provide  adequate  time  for  re- 
sponsible and  extensive  hearings  on  pro- 
posals to  restructure  the  entire  solid 
waste  program. 

The  existing  act  expires  on  June  30  of 
this  year,  and  I  share  the  concern  of 
many  of  my  colleagues  that  much  work 
remains  to  be  done  In  this  area.  We 
simply  carmot  afford  to  thoughtlessly 
toss  away  tills  program  just  sis  some  peo- 
ple would  toss  bottles  and  cans  out  of 
their  windows. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  effectively  coordinate  our  efforts  to 
halt  environmental  injustice,  we  caimot 
delay  in  our  close  examination  of  the  ef- 
ficiency of  this  and  similar  programs. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  even  greater  de- 
lay would  prevail  if  were  were  to  permit 
existing  machinery  to  grind  to  a  halt. 
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The  burden  of  helping  to  givi  i 
to  "take  the  garbage  out 
fallen  upon  the  Congress.  WhMe 
in  the  process  of  carrj'ing  it 
ever,  we  must  decide  what  to 
By  seeking  this  simple  1-year 
of    the   Solid    Waste   Disposa, 
amended,  we  are  reasserting 
mination  to  find  a  reasonable 
the  question  of  what  to  do  w 
bage.  paper,  packages,  plastic 
bottles.  I  feel  that  we  have 
progress  through  focusing  our 
upon  the  need  to  reconvert  to 
recycle  and  reuse  solid  waste 
merely  considering  it  to  be  a 

As  the  focus  of  our  attentioQ 
direction  of  our  efforts  change 
have  the  necessary-  time  to 
the  existing  act  and  to  give  c 
sideration  to  pending  reform 

I  urge  my  distinguished 
view   the    complexity   of   thi; 
problem    and   support    this 
measure. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr 
I  believe  very  strongly  that  we 
tinue  an  effective  air  pollution 
program  and  I  fully  support 
fore  us  to  extend  the  Clean 

My  home  State  of  California 
the  leader  in  this  field.  It 
to  recognize  the  seriousness 
pollution  threat  and  the  first 
\vith  effective  action. 

We  have  made  great 
last  decade  toward  controUink 
ducing  the  soiu-ces  of  air  po 
addition,  intensive  research 
opment  programs  have  added 
lution-fighting  technology. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  great 
left  to  do.  With  this  in  mind 
like  to  comment  on  two 
future  program. 

First,  we  must  make  certain 
State  is  permitted  to  promulgate 
tion  control  regulations  bey 
the  Federal  Government,  if  it 
because  of  its  own  particular 
problems. 

This  ^^ill  properly  reflect 
relationship  between  States 
tional  Government  and  it 
each  State  to  respond  to  its  o^n 
which  may  differ  substantially 
average  national  problem. 

And,  second,  we  must  insurfe 
economic  and  social  costs  of 
control  standards  and  device! 
carefully  considered  before 
are  made  final. 

I  h.ive  heard  from  a  growliig 
of    constituents    who    expresn 
about  the  items  they  must 
costs  are  being  forced  up  by 
control  regulations.  I   am 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
of  pollution  control  but  there 
very  little  debate  as  yet  on  th« 
proposed  regulations  on 
judgment,  there  should  be  mqre 
a  wider  scale. 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Chairnjan, 
no  further  requests  for  time 

Mr.    STAGGERS.    Mr 
have  no  further  requests  for 
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Chiirman, 
tine. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  eiiacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  oj  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subsection  (c)  of  section  104  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  as  amended  (84  Stat.  1709),  Is 
amended  by  striking  "and  $160,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973."  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ".  $150,000,000  tor 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973.  and 
$150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1974.". 

(b)  Subsection  (1)  of  section  212  of  the 
Cletui  Air  Act.  as  amended  (84  Stat.  1703). 
Is  amended  by  striking  "two  succeeding  fiscal 
years."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "three 
succeeding  fiscal  years.". 

(c)  Section  316  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as 
amended  (84  Stat.  1709),  Is  amended  by 
striking  "and  $300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973."  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ",  $300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  and  $300,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.". 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  amd  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  if  I  am  correct 
in  my  understanding  that  this  author- 
ization bill  calls  for  S475  million? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  committee  is  say- 
ing that  there  will  be  a  requirement  for 
approximately  $150  million  in  the  next 
fiscal  year;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  believe  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  the  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  especial- 
ly those  who  are  on  the  House  floor,  will 
take  due  note  of  the  fact  that  there  Is  a 
requirement  for  $150  million  and  not  be 
influenced  in  the  least  by  the  authoriza- 
tion which  the  House  will  approve  this 
afternoon  for  $475  million. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  DoRN,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  5445)  to  extend  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
as  amended,  for  1  year,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  316,  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 


to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  387,  nays  1, 
not  voting  44,  eis  follows: 


Abdnor 
Abzug 

A^ams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Barrett 
Beard 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 

Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Broyhin,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Dominick  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  Ga. 


[Roll  No.  57] 

YEAS— 387 
Davis.  B.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellioms 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwinakl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Diilskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Ellberg 
ErlenlDorn 
Esch 

Eshl^man 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evtns.  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Plndley 
Pish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Eraser 

Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Froehlich 
P^Uton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
Gllman 
Glnn 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Grasso 
Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Oubser 
Gude 
Gunter 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

scbmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanraban 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
HUlls 
Hinsbaw 
Hogan 


Hclifleld 

Hclt 

Hcltzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hun  gate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColUster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

MaUliard 

Mallary 

Marazitl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

Miller 

Mills.  Ark. 

Mills.  Md. 

Mlnish 

Mink 

MitcheU.  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y, 

Mlzell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
MiUTphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Medzl 
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Nelsen 

Ruppe 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Nix 

Ruth 

Thone 

Obey 

Ryan 

Thornton 

O'Brien 

St  Germain 

Tleman 

O'Hara 

Sandman 

ToweU.  Nev. 

O'Neill 

Sarasln 

Treen 

Parris 

Sarbanes 

Udall 

Passman 

Satterfleld 

Ullmcm 

Pstman 

Saylor 

Van  Deerlln 

Patten 

Scherle 

Vander  Jagt 

Pepper 

Schneebell 

Van  Ik 

Perkins 

Schroeder 

Veyaey 

Pettis 

Sebelius 

Vlgorlto 

Peyser 

Selberllng 

Waggonner 

Pidde 

Shipley 

Waldle 

Pike 

Shoup 

Walsh 

Podell 

Shriver 

Wampler 

PoweU,  Ohio 

Shuster 

Ware 

Preyer 

Sikes 

Whalen 

Price,  m. 

Sisk 

White 

Pritchard 

Skubltz 

Whitehvirst 

QuUlen 

Slack 

Whltten 

BaUsback 

Smith.  Iowa 

WidnaU 

BandaU 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Wiggins 

Bangel 

Snyder 

Williams 

Rarlck 

Spence 

WUson.  Bob 

Rees 

Staggers 

WUson, 

Regula 

Stanton. 

Charles  H.. 

Reld 

J.  WUllam 

Calif. 

Beuss 

Stanton, 

Wilson, 

Rhodes 

James  V. 

Charles,  Tex. 

Rlegle 

Steed 

Wlim 

Rlnaldo 

Steele 

Wolff 

Roberts 

Steelman 

Wright 

Robinson,  Va. 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Wyatt 

Roblaon,  N.Y. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Wydler 

Rodlno 

Stephens 

Wylle 

Roe 

Stokes 

Wyman 

Rogers 

Stratton 

Yates 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Stubblefleld 

Yatron 

Rose 

Stuckey 

Young.  Alaska 

Rosenthal 

Studds 

Young,  Fla. 

Roetenkowskl 

Sullivan 

Young,  Ga. 

Boush 

Sj-mington 

Young,  S.C. 

Rousselot 

Symms 

Young,  Tex. 

Boy 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Zablockl 

Boybal 

Teague.  Calif. 

Zion 

Runnels 

Teague.  Tex. 
NAYS— 1 

Landgrebe 

Zwach 

NOT  VOTINO-44 

Aspln 

Frey 

Nichols 

BadUlo 

Gray 

Owens 

Bell 

Guyer 

Poage 

Bergland 

Harsha 

Price,  Tex. 

Biaggl 

Hebert 

Quie 

Breaux 

Hosraer 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Carney,  Ohio 

Jones.  Ala. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

ChappeU 

Jones.  N.C. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

ChlBholm 

Karth 

Stark 

Conlan 

Kemp 

Talcott 

Conyers 

Ketchimi 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Dlggs 

Kmg 

Thompson,  N.J 

Flynt 

Litton 

Young,  ni. 

Foley 

McSpadden 

Ford. 

Mllford 

William  D. 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Plynt. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  King. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Litton. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Mlnshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Biaggl  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Bergland  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Ketchum. 

Mr.  McSpadden  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Owens  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Guyer. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  RoncaUo  of  New  York. 

Mr.  ChappeU  with  Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Taylor  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Aspln  with  Mr.  Young  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  BadUlo  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Stark  with  Mr.  MUford. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded.  A  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROGRAM  FOR  THE  BALANCE  OF 
THIS  WEEK  AND  FOR  THE  WEEK 
OP  MARCH  26,  1973 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
O'Neill)  ,  the  program  for  the  rest  of  this 
week,  if  any,  and  the  schedule  for  next 
week. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ivtichigan,  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
O'Neill)  . 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  There  will  be  no  further 
business  for  today.  Upon  the  announce- 
ment of  the  program  for  next  week,  I  will 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  go  over  until 
Monday, 

Tlie  program  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  be: 

Monday  is  District  day,  and  there  are 
no  bills. 

For  Tuesday:  H.R.  3153,  technical  and 
conforming  changes  in  Social  Security 
Act,  by  unanimous  consent. 

For  Wednesday:  H.R.  5610,  Foreign 
Service  Building  Act,  subject  to  a  rule 
being  granted. 

Thursday:  H.R.  5293,  Peace  Corps  Act 
Extension,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time,  and  any  further  program 
will  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  a  possibility,  I  cannot  say  a  cer- 
tainty, that  sometime  next  week  there 
may  be  a  veto  of  one  or  more  of  the  bills 
that  have  been  sent  from  the  Congress  to 
the  White  House.  For  the  protection,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  all  Members  I  wonder  if  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  could  give 
me  assurance  or  explain  the  circum- 
stances if  a  veto  comes  to  the  House  next 
week. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  presume 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  is  talking 
about  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act. 
If  there  is  a  veto  on  that,  and  we  do  not 
anticipate  one,  but  if  there  were  to  be 
one  it  would  go  to  the  Senate  first.  If  the 
Senate  overruled  the  President,  then  it 
would  come  to  the  desk  here,  and  when 


it  arrived  at  the  desk  it  would  be  up  to 
the  will  of  the  House  to  act  forthwith  or 
to  do  whatever  it  wants  to  do.  In  other 
words,  if  a  motion  were  made  to  postpone 
to  a  date  certain,  a  motion  of  that  type 
would  be  in  order.  If  the  gentleman  had 
that  in  mind,  I  am  sure  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  we  would  be  willing  to  go  along 
with  a  reasonable  proposal. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  delighted  to  hear  the  majority  leader 
will  work  for  the  protection  of  all  Mem- 
bers, those  on  his  side  of  the  aisle  and 
those  on  our  side  of  the  aisle,  because 
this  is  as  we  know  a  very  important  meas- 
ure. I  would  hope  if  it  comes  from  the 
other  body  and  goes  to  the  Speaker's 
desk  that  we  can  cooperate  in  postponing 
consideration  to  a  date  certain. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  We  will  be  happy  to  co- 
operate in  protecting  the  membership  of 
the  House  and  at  the  same  time  trying  to 
protect  the  millions  who  are  covered  by 
this  bill. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY, 
MARCH  26,  1973 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  be 
dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  of  next 
week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  CASE  FOR  THE  ALASKAN 
PIPELINE 

(Mr.  CAMP  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  oil  discovered 
in  1968  on  Alaska's  North  Slope  repre- 
sents about  25  percent  of  the  total  pres- 
ent U.S.  domestic  proved  reserve.  After 
extensive  study  of  all  routes  and  meth- 
ods for  transportation  to  the  lower  48 
States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was 
prepared  to  issue  a  permit  for  a  48-inch 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  in  June  1972. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
brings  all  these  plans  to  a  complete  halt 
and  may  add  2  more  years  to  the  delay  in 
availability  of  Alaskan  oil  and  gas  unless 
quick  remedial  action  is  taken. 

The  early  release  of  the  North  Slope 
oil  becomes  more  essential  as  the  pres- 
ent energy  crisis  grows  and  I  urge  Con- 
gress to  take  prompt  action  on  legislation 
to  amend  the  Minerals  Leasing  Act  of 
1920  to  allow  adequate  right-of-way  for 
the  pipeline's  construction. 
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In  addition  to  the  attack 
eral  Leasing  Act,  the 
have  urged  that  the  . 
across  Canada  instead  of 
Secretary  of  the  Interior 
alternative  on  the  grounds 
the  Canadian  route  would  dela^r 
Une  by  3  to  5  years  or  more; 
Canadian  Government  insists 
cent  control  over  a  pipeline 
ada;  and  third,  there^  would 
effects  on  U.S.  balance'of  pay 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
editor  of  the  Washington 
by  Bill  Martin,  president  of 
troleum  Co.,  on  March  21, 
lent  summary  of  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  and  I 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
The   President   of   Phillips 
THE  Case  op  the  Alaska 
Your  Feb.   15  editorial  en 
Path  for  the  Alaska  Pipeline' 
Issue   In   the  Alaska  pipeline 
not  oil  for  Midwestern  schools 
next,  but  the  best  way  to  meet 
the  nation's  energy  needs  In 
beyond." 

This  Is  exactly  the  type  of 
has  led  our  nation  to  Its  present 
In  fact,  oil  from  Alaska's  Ni 
needed  today.  Moreover,  it  would 
today  If  construction  of  the 
had   been   allowed   to   begin   on 
schedule. 

It  has  been  more  than  a 
Interior  Department's  two-year 
Issue   concluded   that   the 
pipeline  would  provide  the 
practicable  "  means  of  delivering 
reserves  to  market  and  "on  '— 
the  fewest  number  of  e 
lems  of  all  alternate  means 

But  m  faUlng  to  rule  on  the 
tal  aspects  of  this  case,  after 
so  thoroughly  studied,  the  " 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  C 
stepped  this  Issue  and  further 
badly  needed  project.  One  of  the 
who   dissented    with    the    maj" 
termed   the   refusal  to  decide 
mental    Issue    "monstrous"    ani 
unjustified." 

Your  editorial  observes: 
question  of  timing,  there  Is 
mend  use  of  a  Canadian  c< 
well  as  natural  gas."  Secretary  o 
Rogers  Morton  said  last  year  tha  t 
pipeline  "would  Involve  sub"*-    '■ 
acceptable  time  delays"  in 
Slope  oil  to  market.  With  the 
a   fuels   shortage   and   oil 
rapidly.    I    do    not    believe    the 
timing  should  be  set  aside  so 
Your  editorial  seems  to  ov 
that  Canada  Is  a  sovereign 
such,  could  demand  controlllni ; 
the  pipeline  and  a  share  of  the 
could  Impose  other  conditions 
proval  to  build  the  line  across 
The  recent  policy  statement  by 
Minister  of  Energy,  Mines  and  I 
Canada  will  restrict  oU  exports 
States   to   ensure   meeting   Its 
needs   demonstrates   that 
would  assert  considerable 
a  pipeline. 

There  are  other  problems 
encountered  In  building  the 
Canada.  Because  such  a  plpelln 
costly  to  build,  an  estimated 
1971  prices.  It  would  be  extremely 
the  oU  companies  and  the  ~ 
to  raise  enough  money  to  do 
higher  transportation  costs 
offset  by  higher  prices  to  co 
tlon,  a  Canadian  pipeline  would 
pletely  different  set  of 
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lems.  such  as  the  need  for  12  major  river 
crossings  of  a  half-mile  or  more  In  width. 
Undoubtedly  there  would  be  Canadian  en- 
vironmental roadblocks  at  least  as  severe  as 
those  already  encountered  by  the  Alaska  line. 

Your  editorial  also  suggests  that  there  Is  a 
greater  need  for  Alaskan  oil  In  the  Midwest 
than  on  the  West  Coast.  Certainly  the  Mid- 
west does  need  additional  crude  oil  supplies, 
but  from  both  a  time  and  cost  standpoint  It 
Is  more  practical  to  supply  these  needs  from 
the  mld-contlnent  oil  producing  states  and, 
to  the  extent  necessary,  with  imports  brought 
up  from  the  Gulf  Coast,  than  from  Alaska  via 
a  Canadian  pipeline. 

Production  on  the  West  Coast  Is  declining, 
so  additional  supplies  will  be  needed  there 
in  the  years  ahead.  Therefore,  this  region  pro- 
vides the  most  logical  market  for  Alaskan  oil. 

Regardless  of  where  the  Alaskan  oil  is  used, 
the  nation  will  be  relying  on  Imports  to  off- 
set the  Imbalance  between  domestic  supply 
and  demand.  Thus,  for  national  security  and 
balance  of  payments  reasons.  It  Is  In  the 
national  Interest  to  produce  and  market  the 
Alaskan  oU  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  believe  that  the  entire  energy  Issue  mst 
be  faced  with  a  sense  of  national  purpose  and 
urgency.  As  long  as  energy  projects  such  as 
the  Alaskan  pipeline  are  subjected  to  years 
and  years  of  delay,  the  nation's  energy  situa- 
tion will  continue  to  deteriorate. 

W.  P.  Martin. 

Bartlesville.  Okla. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  PEOPLE'S 
REPUBLIC    OF   CHINA 

(Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  spring  of  1971, 1  spoke  be- 
fore the  United  World  Federalist  in  Bal- 
timore, Md.  In  my  presentation,  I  called 
for  the  development  of  a  one  China  pol- 
icy, urging  that  our  Government  achieve 
a  rapprochement  with  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China.  Some  persons  and  groups 
excoriated  me  for  issuing  such  a  call,  but 
subsequent  events  indicate  that  my 
thinking  in  this  matter  was  correct. 

Like  millions  of  other  citizens  I  am 
intrigued  by  current  developments  be- 
tween America  and  the  People's  Republic 
of  China.  Will  these  developments  lead 
to  lasting  peace?  What  will  constitute 
the  balance  of  power  in  Asia?  Do  the 
developments  constitute  a  significant 
reversal  of  policy  for  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China?  If  so,  what  are  the  world- 
wide implications  of  that  reversal? 

Some  answers  to  these,  and  other 
questions  may  be  found  in  a  cogent  ar- 
ticle by  Dr.  Richard  Pfeffer,  associate 
professor  of  political  science  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

Dr.  Pfeffer  visited  China  just  prior  to 
President  Nixon's  trip  a  year  ago  as  a 
board  member  of  the  Committee  for  a 
New  China  Policy.  At  that  time  he  met 
Premier  Chou  En-lal.  He  is  also  a  for- 
mer board  member  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  United  States-China  Rela- 
tions and  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  Concerned  Asian  Scholars. 

I  recommend  that  my  colleagues  study 
his  penetrating  analysis  of  the  "nor- 
malization" of  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  People's  Republic 
of  China. 

The  analysis  follows: 


Has  Mao  Sou)  Out?  Has  Nixon  Won? 
(By  Richard  M.  Pfeffer) 
Two  weeks  ago  In  Peking,  Henry  Kissinger, 
the  architect  of  American  foreign  policy, 
met  with  the  man  who  Is  the  architect  of 
China's  foreign  policy,  Mao  Tse-tung.  Prom 
that  two-hour  meeting  and  from  earlier  ones, 
some  of  which  had  directly  involved  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  has  come  the  important  agree- 
ment to  establish  something  close  to  full 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  China,  in  the  form  of  permanent 
liaison  offices  In  Washington  and  Peking. 

But  this  tangible  acceleration  In  normaliz- 
ing relations  between  the  U.S.  and  China  Is 
only  part  of  a  still  more  significant  story, 
a  story  that  generally  has  gone  untold.  As 
the  world  becomes  Increasingly  complex,  the 
mass  media  messages  about  it  which  we  are 
fed  by  our  rulers — whom  we  elect — seem 
daily  more  simple  and  obfuscating. 

We  must,  of  course,  be  grateful  for  the 
substantial  Improvement  in  American  rela- 
tions with  China  and  even  for  the  all-too- 
bloody  withdrawal  of  American  troops  from 
Vietnam  under  the  Nixon  administration. 
But  America's  20-year  policy  of  Isolating, 
encircling  and  containing  China,  inspired 
by  our  global  ambitions  and  rationalized  by 
virulent  anti-communism,  had  clearly  failed 
by  1971.  We  must  admire  the  administra- 
tion's capacity  to  fashion  a  public  relations 
"victory"  from  the  Jaws  of  defeat.  But  we 
must  not  overdlgnify  this  return  to  sanity  as 
brUliant  statesmanship. 

ao  TEARS  or  tragedy 
SimUarly,  nearly  20  years  of  tragic,  overt 
U.S.  involvement  In  'Vietnam  has  produced 
millions  of  dead,  wounded  and  refugees  and 
a  truce  that  is  less  attractive  for  American 
globallsts  tlian  the  1954  Geneva  accords, 
which  John  Poster  Dulles,  President  Elsen- 
hower's Secretary  of  State,  refused  to  sign. 
Yet  President  Nixon  describes  this  state  of 
affairs  as  "peace  with  honor."  And  Americans 
believe  him.  And  with  the  truce,  our  POW's 
return,  exuding  the  Joy  we  expect,  as  well 
as  multiple  blessings  for  America  and— 
compliments  no  doubt  of  our  Pentagon  prop- 
agandists— for  our  "commander-in-chief" 
and  for  his  war  policies,  including  even  the 
recent  bombing  of  Hanoi. 

No  public  sense  on  the  POW's  part,  so  far, 
of  complexity,  of  lessons  learned,  of  doubts 
or  second  thoughts.  Just  hard  sell.  No  sense 
of  decency  on  the  government's  part,  as 
POW's  continue  to  be  abused  for  political 
purposes  during  the  truce  as  they  were  dur- 
ing the  war.  And  it  is  all  part  of  a  broader 
plan,  we  are  told  by  our  President — this 
"honorable  peace,"  these  trips  to  Moscow, 
to  Hanoi,  to  Peking.  It  is  all  part  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  secret  plan  for  "a  generation 
of  peace." 
What  In  hell  Is  going  on  in  the  world? 
Has  the  U.S.  really  co-opted  the  last  major 
holdout,  China,  into  Joining  the  "interna- 
tional establishment,"  so  that  traditional 
balance-of-power  diplomacy,  &  la  Mr.  Kissin- 
ger and  Mr.  Nixon,  can  be  employed  to  keep 
order  throughout  the  world?  Or  do  the  Chi- 
nese— with  their  long-term  historical  per- 
spective and  with  the  accurate  recognition 
of  the  limits  of  both  sides'  power  and  of  the 
trend  in  the  Third  Worlid  toward  greater  in- 
stability— play  a  game  for  bigger  historical 
stakes? 

Has  the  U.8.  really  achieved  a  peace  m 
Vietnam?  An  honorable  peace?  Or  has  It, 
for  the  moment  at  least,  thankfully  but  none- 
too-elegantly  bugged  out,  to  the  tune  of  a 
well-orchestrated  symphony  of  propaganda 
played  on  willing,  returning  heroes,  who  ap- 
pear to  have  learned  nothing  from  Vietnam 
but  stlU-bllnder  patriotism? 

Is  It  a  generation  of  peace  that  Richard 
Nixon  seeks  or  a  generation  of  repression  of 
rambunctious  social  movements  around  the 
world  In  the  parochial  interest  of  the  U5., 
as  defined  by  the  President? 
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TBK    CKNTKAL    GAMBTT:     TO    END    THE    WAS,    TO 
RTTLE  THE  WORLD 

No  one  can  conclusively  answer  these  ques- 
tions today.  Future  events  will  tell  the  tale. 
But  we  can  begin  to  sketch  the  bets  that 
Washington,  Peking  and  Hanoi  may  be  laying. 

First,  we  must  be  clear  on  the  central 
gambit,  the  Nlxon-Klsslnger  opening.  Its 
major  purposes  are  twofold: 

(1)  To  reduce  to  tolerable  levels  the  costs 
of  a  war  that  never  was  in  America's  na- 
tional Interest — not  to  speak  of  the  Interests 
of  the  Vietnamese — thereby  removing  a  major 
obstacle  to  normalizing  relations  with  China 
and  to  further  improving  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union; 

(2)  To  hold  out  sufficient  Incentives  In  the 
nature  of  trade,  recognition  of  interests  and 
so  on  to  China  and  Russia  to  induce  them 
to  Join  the  U.S.  in  ruling  the  world,  in  the 
American  interest  to  the  extent  possible  and 
in  their  Interests  to  the  extent  necessary. 

With  a  superior  sense  of  gamesmanship 
and  the  lusty  American  belief  that  anyone 
can  be  bought  for  the  right  price,  U.S.  leaders 
have  with  consummate  skill  sallied  forth  to 
buy  off  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese.  In  the 
case  of  China,  they  finally  recognized  the 
obvious — not  only  that  America's  former  pol- 
icy of  outlawing  China  had  failed  by  1971, 
but  also  that  It  had  from  the  start  prevented 
Peking  from  developing  a  stake  In  the  in- 
ternational order.  America's  leaders  have  be- 
gun to  recognize  a  legitimate  Chinese  role  In 
international  relations,  the  hoped-for  ex- 
change for  China's  effective  acceptance  of 
the  international  power  as  the  U.S.  has 
helped  to  mold  and  dominate  it.  Nothing 
less  than  the  No.  3  spot  In  the  International 
pecking  order  that  relegates  most  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  poverty  and  subordination  Is 
being  offered  to  China. 

•  •  •  •  * 

Again  take  the  case  of  Vietnam,  there,  for 
example,  doubts  about  China's  support  for 
indigenous  revolution  seem  quite  Justified. 
In  Vietnam  It  Is  clear  that  the  Chinese  could 
have  done  more  to  aid  Hanoi  and  the  Pro- 
visional Revolutionary  Government  (PRG) 
In  the  south.  But  It  is  not  at  all  clear  how 
effective  such  an  additional  aid  would  have 
been  in  changing  the  outcome  to  date.  Nor 
Is  it  clear  today  what  the  future  holds  for 
the  south  of  Vietnam. 

If  one  recognizes  that  for  three  decades 
Vietnam  has  been  the  scene  of  an  uncom- 
pleted revolutionary  war  of  national  libera- 
tion, then  the  central  Issue  is  whether  Amer- 
ica's interventions  have  been  so  able  to 
destroy  the  revolutionary  nationalist  forces 
In  the  south  as  to  preclude  their  revival  and 
victory  In  the  foreseeable  future.  If  so,  and 
If  one  assumes  that  Peking  could  have  sub- 
stantially affected  this  result,  then  It  Is  fair 
to  say  that  China  on  this  Issue  has  "sold  out." 
And,  then.  It  is  fair  to  predict  that  China  is 
likely  to  continue  to  "sell  out"  on  less-im- 
mediate issues  than  Vietnam,  If  the  offer 
price  Is  right — say,  diplomatic  recognition  for 
Peking  and  withdrawal  of  recognition  from 
Taipei. 

basically  the  same 
But.  on  the  other  hand,  Hanoi  and  Peking 
believe  that  the  situation  in  the  south,  de- 
spite strengthening  of  Saigon's  armed  forces, 
remains  baslcaUy  the  same:  Saigon  is  no 
more  Just,  no  more  representative  and  no 
more  politically  effective  than  it  was  In  the 
early  I960's  when  the  U.S.  was  compelled  to 
move  In  with  force  to  bolster  Saigon.  If  they 
are  correct,  then  they  are  probably  also  on 
Ann  ground  in  believing  it  Is  only  a  matter 
of  time  before  the  Thleu  administration  falls 
and  domestic  social  forces  In  the  south  move 
Saigon  toward  a  coalition  government  led  by 
the  left.  If  so,  once  it  became  clear  that  the 
revolutionary  forces  could  not  win  so  long  as 
the  U.8.  maintained  troops  in  the  south,  then 
the  immediate  goal  was  to  force  or  to  arrange 
CXIX 670— Part  7 


withdrawal  of  the  U.S.  military  on  terms 
least  disadvantageous  to  Hanoi  and  the  PRG. 
The  deal  struck  by  the  four  sides,  hailed 
as  'peace  with  honor"  by  our  side  and  as  a 
■tremendous  victory"  by  the  other,  effectively 
reaffirms  the  core  of  the  1954  Geneva  accords 
regarding  Vietnam's  essential  unity  and  the 
provisional  nature  of  the  military  dividing 
line  at  the  17th  ParaUel.  To  achieve  agree- 
ment, the  other  side  gave  up  its  demand  that 
Mr.  Thleu  be  replaced  and  that  a  coalition 
government  be  established  as  part  of  the 
cease-fire.  But  In  return  for  its  restraint  in 
trying  to  get  political  assurances  of  a  share 
of  legitimate  power  in  the  next  Saigon  gov- 
ernment, the  PRG  and  Hanoi  retained  most 
of  the  military  leverage  needed  to  support 
their  political  struggle.  Under  the  "creative 
ambiguities"  and  lacunae  of  the  truce  agree- 
ments, Hanoi's  troops  remain  In  the  south 
to  help  protect  those  interests  that  Wash- 
ington was  unwUllng  to  legitimize  at  the 
conference  table,  the  political  goals  for  which 
nationalists  In  the  south  have  fought  first  the 
French  and  then  the  U.S. 

further  conflict 
The  situation  is  structured  for  further 
conflict.  Even  if  the  truce  can  be  made  to 
stick  for  a  time,  It  seems  highly  unlikely  that 
a  political  accommodation  can  be  worked  out 
between  the  revolutionary  and  counter- 
revolutionary forces  In  Vietnam.  It  is  in  the 
PRO'S  interest  to  move  the  conflict  away 
from  the  military  and  Into  the  political 
realm,  where  It  is  strongest.  But  it  is  In  Mr. 
Thleu's  Interest  to  prevent  such  a  shift,  for 
the  Thleu  regime  remains  militarily  powerful 
In  the  short  run  but  politically  bankrupt. 
Political  ruses,  like  manipulated  elections,  are 
all  the  public  politics  Mr.  Thleu  can  tolerate. 
Thus,  we  are  back  to  square  one.  It  probably 
will  be  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the  mixed 
political  and  military  competition  between 
two  alternative  governments  and  two  alterna- 
tive social  systems  will  be  reasserted  in  Viet- 
nam. And  if  the  past  there  Is  any  guide  to  the 
future,  one  cannot  expect  Saigon  to  shine  in 
such  a  competition.  In  which  case,  the  cen- 
tral question  for  the  future  of  Vietnam,  as 
It  was  m  the  mld-60's,  is  how  the  U.S.  will 
react  to  Saigon's  disintegration. 
united  states  and  china:  in  the  same  bed 
but  different  dreams 
So,  as  the  Vietnam  case  Illustrates,  China 
and  the  United  States  may  appear  to  be 
sleeping  In  the  same  bed,  but  they  may  be 
dreaming  different  dreams.  What  will  count 
In  the  future  is  whose  dreams  are  closest  to 
reality,  for  neither  China  nor  the  United 
States  can  shape  the  world  In  Its  Image.  If 
China  Is  right,  that  there  is  an  "irresistible 
trend"  In  world  history — "that  countries 
want  independence,  nations  want  liberation 
and  the  people  want  revolution" — then  the 
competitive  collusion  of  the  superpowers 
aimed  at  a  shared  world  hegemony,  even  If 
Joined  by  China,  is  unlikely  to  be  decisive. 

Within  this  framework,  which  allows  for 
peaceful  coexistence,  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  China,  however,  are  likely 
to  continue  to  Improve  and  agreements  to  be 
reached  on  specific  issues,  whether  or  not 
China  refrains  from  becoming  a  ruling  mem- 
ber of  the  International  club.  On  the  Issue  of 
Slno-Amerlcan  trade,  for  example,  continu- 
ing expansion  is  very  likely.  But  there  are 
obvious  noneconomlc,  as  well  as  economic, 
limits  to  such  expansion.  A  Maoist  China  that 
prizes  self-reliance  will  certainly  make  every 
effort  to  avoid  dependence  on  any  single  for- 
eign power  or  group  of  powers.  A  Maoist 
China,  moreover,  will  remain  very  Judicious 
In  Importing  foreign  technology.  The 
Chinese  have  learned  by  their  painful  ex- 
perience with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  1950's 
that  extensively  importing  foreign  technology 
and  foreign  development  models  involves 
accepting  the  social  Implications  of  that 
technology.  So,  whUe  the  Chinese  will  surely 
wish  to  further  upgrade  their  technological 


capacities,  they  probably  will  do  so  only  at 
a  pace  and  In  a  manner  that  allows  them  to 
adapt  such  Imports  to  fit  the  Chinese  road 
to  socialism. 

Within  this  framework,  too,  there  Is,  as  last 
week's  communique  Illustrates,  everv  reason 
to  expect  cultural,  athletic,  educational  and 
mass  media  exchanges  on  the  nonofficlal, 
"people-to-people"  level  to  continue  to  grow. 
And  there  Is  no  reason,  except  Washington's 
remaining  recalcitrance  on  the  Taiwan  Issue, 
not  to  expect  even  full  formal  diplomatic 
relations  at  any  time. 

Will  such  developments.  In  themselves, 
prove  that  China  has  been  co-opted,  that  she 
has  given  up  her  revolutionary  commit- 
ment? Perhaps  not.  For  Chairman  Mao,  who 
clearly  is  charting  the  main  directions  in 
China's  foreign  policy  today,  has  always  been 
a  practical  revolutionary,  capable  of  adopt- 
ing flexible  policies  when  necessary  to  even- 
tually overwhelm  a  more  powerful  foe.  In  the 
past,  at  least,  he  has  consistently  managed  to 
keep  his  eye  on  his  revolutionary  goals,  has 
generaUy  managed  to  outmaneuver  and  out- 
politic  his  enemies  and  has,  for  the  most  part, 
been  strikingly  successful. 

To  conclude  that  Chinese  foreign  policy  is 
motivated  now  solely  by  Its  national  interest, 
as  we  understand  the  term,  and  that  It, 
therefore,  can  be  gradually  co-opted  by  bar- 
gaining about  those  Interests  Is  to  prema- 
turely write  off  Mao  Tse-tung  as  a  national 
pure  and  simple.  That  is  a  very  risky  proDo- 
sltlon. 

Only  time  and  practice,  not  theories  about 
the  future,  will  teU  whether  China  contin- 
ues to  pursue  a  revolutionary  foreign  policy, 
undoubtedly  not  without  rnlstakes  and  at 
the  moment  by  Indirection.  And  If  it  does, 
only  time  and  practice  will  tell  what  kind  of 
ultimate  confrontation  will  occur  between 
it  and  the  leader  of  the  world's  counter-revo- 
lutionary forces,  the  United  States  of 
America. 


GUAM  COMBAT  PATROL  BENEFITS 

(Mr.  WON  PAT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  measure  which  would 
authorize  the  Federal  Government  to 
extend  veterans'  benefits  to  Guama- 
nians  who  fought  in  guerrilla  actions 
against  Japanese  forces  during  World 
Warn. 

Twenty-two  years  ago.  our  tiny  island 
was  suddenly  invaded  and  shortly  there- 
after occupied  by  forces  of  the  Japanese 
Imperial  Army.  For  the  next  3  years,  the 
people  of  Guam  were  forced  to  endure 
considerable  suffering  at  the  hands  of 
our  captors. 

Although  there  was  little  we  could  ef- 
fectively do  against  an  enemy  that  was 
numerous  and  well  armed,  nevertheless 
the  people  of  Guam  did  resist — and  re- 
sisted with  all  of  our  might.  Despite  the 
constant  barrage  of  propaganda  by  the 
enemy  in  their  efiforts  to  convince  us  that 
American  forces  were  defeated,  a  great 
many  of  our  brave  young  men  and 
women  did  their  utmost  to  thwart  the 
enemy  at  every  turn. 

Throughout  the  long  years  of  occupa- 
tion, the  Guamanian  people  kept  their 
faith  in  America.  We  knew  that  someday 
our  ships  would  reappear  offshore.  And 
when  that  day  finally  came  cm  July  21, 
1944,  our  people  met  the  returning  U.S. 
Marines  with  hundreds  of  small  Ameri- 
can  flags   that   we   had   kept    hidden 
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through  the  years.  We  also  projvided 
liberators  with  a  more  tangible 
In  the  form  of  active  and 
ance  against  our  common  ene|ny. 

Shortly  after  the  return  of 
forces  to  our  island,  military  otScials 
ganized  a  local  security  group 
of  all  Guamanians  who  were  * 
servicemen,  wore  U.S.  military 
and  carried  U.S.  weapons, 
which  became  known  as  the  Giiam 
bat  Patrol,  was  given  the  extre;  nely 
gerous  task  of  ridding  the  islaqd 
anese  stragglers. 

During  the  months  that  folio 
ords  show  that  several  members 
Guam  Combat  Patrol  died  in 
the  enemy,  and  a  number  of  o(hers 
woimded     during     combat 
Their  valor  was  officially 
the  U.S.   Government,   which 
some  members  of  the  Combat 
Silver  Star,  Bronze  Medals, 
Heart  Medals. 

Despite   their   outstanding 
battle  and  their  being  awardep 
the   highest   military    decora 
country  can  bestow  on  its  fight^g 
am  sorry  to  say  that  the 
40  members  of  the  Guam  Con^jat 
are  not  recognized  by  the 
ernment  and  are  not  eligible 
eran's  benefits. 

What  the  members  of  the  Giiam 
bat  Patrol  did,  of  course,  was 
of  their  own  American  soil,  sJ^ice 
had  been  a  possession  of 
States  since  1898.  While  we  w 
honored  to  be  American  citizer  s 
alty  of  my  people  was  firmly 
our  adopted  country.  So  much 
that  not  one  Guamanian  was 
guilty  of  collaborating  with 
record  few  occupied  areas 

Fif teen-himdred  miles  awaj 
action  was  being  waged  In  a 
licized  effort  by  a  combine< 
American  and  native  troops 
Ipplnes.  For  their  part  in 
Filipino    troops    were 
recognition   by   the  U.S. 
even    given    certain    veterans 
rights. 

The  few  remaining  survivqrs 
long-ago  campaign  on  Guam 
wait  and  hope  that  their 
Washington  will  remember  them 
day.  Before  that  number  d'^vindles 
further,  I  ask  my  colleagues 
not  to  forsake  their  fellow 
Guam  any  longer  and  grant 
the  benefits  which  they,  and 
lean  fighting  men,  fought 
hard  for. 

Surely  in  view  of  the 
they  and  their  children  ha\'t 
to  this  country,  what  we  ask 
not  be  unjust  or  imfair. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE 

LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 


(Mr.    WHITE   asked    and 
permission  to  address  the  I 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
and  Include  extraneous 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker 
edly,  I»resldent  Lyndon  B. 
be  treated  more  kindly  by 
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he  was  by  some  of  his  contemporaries. 
History  will  eventually  recognize  him  as 
the  singularly  accomplished  leader  that 
I  have  always  known  him  to  be. 

My  own  personal  observation  of  him 
was  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  Intellect, 
character,  and  integrity,  far  beyond  that 
for  which  he  was  accredited  by  many 
Americans  or  by  the  journalists  who  were 
misled  by  tois  style.  The  accent  of  his 
Texas  rearing  misled  those  who  equated 
his  outward  easy-going  Texas  demeanor 
and  drawl  with  dawdling  performance. 
His  mind  could  assimilate  complex  and 
diverse  facts  into  a  plan  of  overt  action. 
Lyndon  Johnson  reserved  intense 
loyalty  for  those  who  had  served  him  or 
had  proven  their  friendship  to  him.  He 
also  knew  his  detractors  and  made  allow- 
ances for  them  on  the  chessboard  of  his 
career. 

Few  men  In  public  office  can  boast  the 
personal  achievements  and  landmark 
legislation  that  is  the  legacy  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  His  successes  have  been 
comprehensively  cataloged  in  the  many 
eulogies  authored  in  his  memory.  In  do- 
mestic affairs,  his  Presidency  is  unsur- 
passed— accomplished  through  the  same 
relentless  personal  effort  that  character- 
ized his  famed  tenure  as  Senate  majority 
leader.  In  international  affairs,  I  would 
stress  that  it  was  President  Johnson  who 
opened  avenues  to  closer  accord  with 
those  countries  which  were  traditionally 
antagonistic.  It  was  he  who  paved  the 
way  to  future  peace  and  successful  for- 
eign policy. 

The  accomplishments  of  his  domestic 
and  international  efforts  have  been 
clouded  by  the  sad  involvement  of  our 
Nation  in  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

It  is  perhaps  for  another  era  to  judge 
whether  he  and  other  Presidents  who 
followed  the  same  course  were  right  or 
not.  Regardless  of  future  judgment,  he 
followed  courageously  the  path  he 
thought  was  best  despite  public  criticism. 
A  number  of  us  know  why  President 
Johnson  chose  not  to  run  for  his  second 
term.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  a  fear 
that  he  might  be  rejected,  and  few  be- 
lieve he  could  have  been  defeated.  Hav- 
ing suffered  the  imhappy  experience  of 
knitting  together  a  Nation  whose  Presi- 
dent had  died  in  office,  Lyndon  John- 
son did  not  wsmt  to  put  this  Nation,  or 
a  successor  to  himself,  through  the  same 
traumatic  situation  for  a  second  time  In 
the  same  generation.  He  was  well  aware 
of  his  own  health  problems  and  he  real- 
ized the  chances  of  living  through  a 
second  full  term  were  not  good. 

Beside  him  throughout  his  adult  life 
was  one  of  the  finest  women  who  has 
ever  accompanied  her  husband  through 
the  trials  of  public  life.  He  and  Lady- 
bird Johnson  formed  a  superb  team  to 
the  lasting  advantage  of  tills  country. 
She  is  a  lady  of  great  depth  whose  stat- 
ure will  also  grow  with  developing 
history. 

The  accolades  that  have  been  extended 
to  President  Johnson  and  his  family  are 
genuine  and  well  deserved.  Of  one  thing 
I  am  also  certain:  No  one  will  ever  re- 
view his  record  and  accomplishments 
without  feeling  the  excitement  and  the 
movement  which  surroimded  all  he  did. 
To  him  life  was  fiction  and  he  lived. 


DEATH  PENALTY 


(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  introducing  the  administra- 
tion's bill  "To  establish  rational  cri- 
teria for  the  mandatory  imposition  of 
the  sentence  of  death,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  recent  Supreme  Court  case,  Fur- 
man  V.  Georgia,  408  U.S.  238,  decided 
June  29,  1972,  called  into  question  exist- 
ing Federal  statutes  which  allow  the 
death  penalty  to  be  imposed  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  judge  or  jury,  but  left  the 
possibiUty  that  a  statute  providing  for 
the  death  penalty  but  removing  the  un- 
checked discretion  would  be  upheld. 

Several  of  my  Republican  colleagues 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee  have  joined 
me  in  the  cosponsorship  of  this  bill,  in- 
cluding the  distinguished  ranking  Re- 
publican from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hutchin- 
son). Many  members  support  the  ra- 
tional use  of  the  death  penalty  although 
they  may  not  support  the  specifics  con- 
tained in  this  bill.  However,  I  believe  that 
we  should  conduct  a  thorough  study  of 
the  question  of  when  the  death  penalty 
can  be  imposed,  and  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  bill  provides  us  with  a 
good  framework  for  conducting  that 
study.  I  hope  that  hearings  on  this  legis- 
lation can  be  held  soon  because  I  believe 
as  President  Nixon  has  said,  that  the 
death  penalty  can  be  an  effective  deter- 
rent to  crime  in  certain  circumstances. 
The  bill  I  introduce  today  has  been 
drafted  to  provide  narrow  guidelines 
within  which  the  death  penalty  could  be 
imposed  for  the  crimes  of  wartime  trea- 
son or  espionage  or  for  murder  if  cer- 
tain other  factors  are  present.  The  death 
penalty  could  not  be  imposed  in  any  event 
if  any  one  of  certain  mitigating  factors, 
such  as  youth  of  the  offender  or  mental 
incapacity,  were  present.  The  death 
penalty  could  be  imposed  only  if  one  of 
a  number  of  aggravating  factors  were 
present. 

For  example,  the  death  penalty  would 
be  imposed  for  the  crime  of  wartime  trea- 
son if  the  treason  were  found  to  have 
posed  a  grave  risk  to  the  national  secu- 
rity. The  death  penalty  would  be  im- 
posed, for  example,  for  the  crime  of  mur- 
der if  the  murder  occurred  during  an  air- 
craft hijacking  or  kidnaping  or  If  the 
person  murdered  was  the  President  or  a 
Member  of  Congress  or  if  the  defendant 
had  previously  been  convicted  of  an  of- 
fense for  which  the  death  penalty  was 
imposable. 

In  his  March  14  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  crime,  the  President  said : 

Federal  crimes  are  rarely  "crimes  of  pas- 
sion." Airplane  hijacking  Is  not  done  In  & 
blind  rage;  It  has  to  be  carefully  planned. 
Using  incendiary  devices  and  bombs  arc  not 
crimes  of  passion,  nor  is  kidnapping;  all  these 
must  be  thought  out  in  advance.  At  present 
those  who  plan  these  crimes  do  not  have  to 
include  In  their  deliberations  the  possibility 
that  they  wUl  be  put  to  death  for  their  deeds. 
I  believe  that  in  making  their  plans,  they 
should  have  to  consider  the  fact  that  If  » 


death  results  from  their  crime,  they  too  may 
die. 

It  Is  for  the  reasMis  stated  by  the  Pres- 
ident that  I  support  the  reinstitution  of 
the  death  penalty  for  the  most  serious 
offenses,  such  as  aircraft  hijacking  and 
kidnaping  where  death  results  from  the 
crime.  I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  a  thorough  study  of  the  legis- 
lation I  introduce  today  in  order  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  popular  misconception  that  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
of  Furman  against  Georgia  decided  June 
29.  1972  h^d  the  effect  of  rendering  all 
death  penalties  unconstitutional  in  crim- 
inal cases.  However,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  death  penalty  continues  to 
be  valid  and  "constitutional"  in  all  of 
those  cases  which  were  not  specifically 
covered  by  the  language  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  that  case. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  situation,  the 
administration  has  proposed  legislation 
to  mark  the  vei-y  limited  kinds  of  cases 
in  which  the  death  penalty  might  aocro- 
priately  be  imposed  by  Federal  courts  or 
juries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  pleased  to 
join  with  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  as  a  casponsor 
of  this  legislation  with  the  expectation 
that — serving  as  a  pattem  or  outline — 
the  measure  which  is  being  introduced 
today  may  enable  our  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  recommend  appropriate  legis- 
lation to  the  Members  of  the  House. 

I  concur  entirely  with  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  to  the  effect  that  the 
death  penalty  when  imposed  as  a  wholly 

discretionary  decision  by  court  or  jury 

and  with  highly  discriminatory  results 
such  as  were  described  in  the  Furman 
against  Georgia  case — is  "cruel  and  un- 
usual" and  in  violation  of  article  vm 
of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

However,  it  seems  appropriate  to  recall 
the  recent  statement  of  President  Nixon 
to  the  effect  that  hijackers,  kidnapers, 
those  who  throw  firebombs,  convicts  who 
attack  prison  guards  and  other  tjiDes  of 
assaults  on  officers  of  the  law— all  with 
the  intent  to  take  the  life  or  lives  of 
others— may  well  be  the  kind  of  offenses 
which  should  continue  to  be  punishable 
by  death.  Even  within  this  limited  area, 
carefully  defined  parameters  and  proce- 
dures must  be  provided.  The  safeguards 
are  contained  in  the  bill  which  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  to  the  extent  that  full  and 
ample  protection  is  given  in  cases  where 
extenuating  circumstances  exist,  includ- 
ing the  youth  of  the  defendant,  lack  of 
capacity  to  appreciate  the  wrongfulness 
of  his  conduct,  and  unusual  and  substan- 
tial duress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  going  into  fur- 
ther detail  and  without  elaborating  on 
the  many  reasons  why  I  am  cosponsoring 
this  legislation  I  wish  to  indicate  my  gen- 
eral support  of  the  administration  pro- 
posal with  the  expectation  that  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  may,  after  a  full 
hearing,  report  a  bill  to  this  House  which 
can  be  both  clarifying  and  fair,  as  well 
as  consistent  with  the  overall  needs  of 
the  American  people  and  entirely  con- 
sistent with  the  U.S.  Constitution. 


EXPORT  EXPANSION 

(Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  America  has  an  untapped  re- 
source overseas  which  could  help  to  ex- 
pand U.S.  exports  and  cure  this  coiuitry's 
record  balance-of-trade  deficit.  It  is  the 
billions  of  dollars  owned  and  owed  to  us 
in  the  form  of  foreign  currencies  and 
debts. 

I,  along  with  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfield)  and  many 
of  our  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  am  today  introducing  legislation 
to  put  this  money — what  we  already  have 
in  hand  and  what  is  due  to  us — to  work 
on  the  job  of  boosting  U.S.  exports. 

The  idea  is  simply  this — the  money 
would  be  used  to  pay  foreign  import  du- 
ties on  American  products,  thus  reduc- 
ing their  cost  in  world  marketplaces  and 
making  them,  more  competitive  with  Eu- 
ropean and  Japanese  goods.  The  pay- 
ment would  be  Umited  to  10  percent. 

If  it  soimds  unusual,  consider  these 
two  points : 

First.  Since  1954,  the  United  States  has 
lost  more  than  $2  billion  in  the  value  of 
American-owned  foreign  currencies  be- 
cause of  overseas  inflation,  devaluations, 
and  exchange  rate  adjustments.  In  the 
process,  the  United  States  has  not  re- 
ceived one  cent  of  benefit.  The  money  has 
just  gone  down  the  drain. 

Second.  When  an  expansion  of  U.S. 
exports  occurs,  production  increases,  jobs 
are  created  or  maintained,  corporate 
profits  go  up,  and  stockholders  receive 
higher  dividends.  Thus,  it  also  means 
a  greater  flow  of  tax  revenues  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  State  and  local 
governments.  The  tax  income  by  itself 
would  be  double  the  value  of  any  foreign 
currency  and  debt  repayment  we  spend 
or  credit  for  the  foreign  import  duties. 
So  the  plan  would  not  cost  the  taxpayer 
a  single  penny  in  new  appropriations. 

No  foreign  country  would  be  forced  to 
participate  in  the  program,  but  in  most 
cases  it  would  be  to  their  advantage  as 
well  as  ours.  They  would  receive  high- 
quaUty  developmental  goods,  such  as 
machinery  and  transport  equipment 
from  the  United  States  and,  at  the  same 
time,  erase  their  debt  obligations,  a  bur- 
den which  is  creating  real  troubles  for 
many  coimtries  too  deeply  in  debt.  What 
foreign  exchange  they  have  is  being 
spent  for  paying  debts  instead  of  buying 
needed  American  products. 

The  program  also  would  develop  a 
continuing  need  for  replacement  spare 
parts  for  follow-on  business  and  in  many 
cases  establish  trade  relationships  and 
contracts  where  perhaps  none  existed 
previously. 

My  argument  is  that  America  can  do  a 
lot  to  Increase  exports  without  erecting 
trade  barriers  which  might  bring  re- 
taliation of  the  same  kind  In  coimtries 
where  we  sell  many  goods  as  well  as  buy. 
By  destroying  their  market  in  America, 
we  could  destroy  ours  in  their  country. 
Walls  keep  out  people  but  they  also  im- 
prison those  within. 


Oiu-  bill,  In  short,  would  do  the  fol- 
lowing : 

First.  Expand  American  exports  by 
utilizing  foreign  currencies  owned  by  the 
United  States  and  debt  repayments  to 
pay  foreign  import  duties  not  exceeding 
10  percent.  Luxury  goods  would  not  qual- 
ify. 

Second.  As  U.S.  exports  expand,  tax 
revenues  from  corporations,  incomes, 
and  stock  dividends  would  be  twice  what 
the  United  States  spends  or  credits  for 
the  payment  of  import  duties  on  Amer- 
ican products. 

Third.  Permit  the  United  States  to 
compete  for  business  on  a  more  realistic 
cost  basis  with  Western  European  and 
Asian  nations,  some  of  which  subsidize 
their  exports  in  other  ways.  This  would 
give  U.S.  business  a  strong  incentive  to 
get  out  there  and  sell. 

Fourth.'  Give  U.S.  exports  a  3 -year 
breathing  spell  while  the  gap  between 
the  costs  of  United  States  and  foreign 
labor  and  manufacturing  narrows. 

Fifth.  Create  a  continuing  need  for  re- 
placement spare  parts  for  the  follow-on 
business  and  at  the  same  time  establish 
business  relationships  and  contracts 
where  perhaps  none  existed  previously. 

Sixth.  Give  the  U.S.  economy  a  shot 
in  the  arm  by  creating  thousands  of  new 
jobs,  boosting  corporate  profits,  and  in- 
creasing dividends  to  millions  of  share- 
holders. 

Tlie  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  6061 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of   1961   to  exp.md  American  exports   by 
utilizing  foreign  currencies  owned  by  the 
United  States  to  pay  foreign  Import  duties 
on  such  exports,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion  612   of  the  Foreign   Assisiance  Act  of 
1961    (22   U.S.C.  2362),  relating  to  the   use 
of  foreign  currencies,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

'•(e)(1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1953,  the  President  Is  authorized 
to  negotiate  and  carry  out  agreements  with 
any  foreign  country  in  which  the  United 
States  owns  foreign  currencies  to  use  such 
foreign  currencies — 

'■  (A)  to  pay  duties  Imposed  by  such  foreign 
country  on  the  importation  of  commodities 
manufactured  or  grown  in  the  United  States 
and  its  pobses.slons  as  an  official  Government 
obligation;  and 

"(B)  to  pay  local  costs  incurred  by  any 
United  States  private  enterprise  under  any 
personal  service  contract  for  the  performance 
of  services  in  such  foreign  country  as  an  of- 
ficial Government  obligation. 

"(2)  In  any  case  in  which  a  foreign  coun- 
try agrees  to  relieve  the  United  States  from 
liability  to  pay  any  amount  otherwise  pay- 
able under  an  agreement  entered  into  under 
this  subsection,  the  President  Is  authorized 
to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to 
grant  such  country  a  credit,  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  any  pay- 
ment from  which  the  United  States  is  re- 
lieved of  liability,  against  any  debt  owed  by 
such  foreign  country  to  the  United  States, 
excluding  (A)  any  such  debt  arising  out  of 
a  loan  made  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  and  (B)  any  such  debt 
with  respect  to  which  repayments  are  covered 
into  a  revolving  fund  for  use  by  an  agency 
of  the  United  States. 
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"(3)   Each  agreement  entered 
paragraph  (1)   of  this  subsection 

"(A)    provide   that   any   reductlo^ 
aggregate  cost  of  any  commodity 
Into  such  foreign  country  from 
States  resulting  from  any  payment 
the    United    States    under   such 
shall  be  passed  on  to  the  ultimate 

"(B)  prohibit  any  payment  by 
States  with  respect  to  arms,  amm 
Implements  of  wau:,  or  with  respedt 
commodity  Imported  Into  such  foi 
try  from  the  United  States  at  the 
or  on  concessional  terms  by  the  Unltjed 
or  any  agency  thereof: 

"(C)     prohibit    payment    by    th* 
States  with  respect  to  any  commopity 
rate  of  duty  which  exceeds  the 
commodity  by  more  than  ten  per 
tn  excess  of  the  rate  of  duty  In 
respect   to  such  commodity   on 
1973,  whichever  Is  lesser; 

"(D)    apply  with  respect  to 
Imported    Into    such    foreign    cou 
the  United  States  under  contract! 
orders   entered   Into   after   March 
and 

•■(E)     prohibit    payment    by    thi  i 
States  of  local  costs  Incurred  by 
States   private   enterprise  under  a 
service  contract  In  an  amount  whlcti 
5  per  centum  of  the  total  contract 
the  services  actually  performed. 

"(4)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
subsection,  the  President  shall  glvi ' 
to  the  negotiation  of  agreements 
elgn    countries    with    respect    to    which 
President  determines  that  the  foreign 
rencles  owned  by  the  United  States 
or  near-excess,  to  the  needs  of 
States. 

"(5)    For  the  purposes  of  this 
a  commodity  shall  be  deemed  to 
manufactured  or  grown  In  the  United 
or  Its  possessions  If  It  Is  mined  or 
In  the  United  States  or  Its  possessfo 
the  end  product  Is  composed  su 
of  components  mined,   produced 
factured  In  the  United  States  or  1 
slons  and  directly  Incorporated  In 
product. 

"(6)    No  agreement  shall  be 
under  paragraph  (1 )  of  this 
June  30,  1976.". 
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Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
session,  many  Members  of  Congress 
Joined  the  gentleman  from  Pern:  sylvanla 
(Mr.  MooRHEAo)  and  I  in  cospsnsoring 
legislation  to  expand  U.S.  export  s  abroad 
through  the  use  of  U.S.-ownec  foreign 
currencies  and  debt  repaymentsi 

The  need  for  tliis  bipartisan  congres- 
sional initiative  is  even  greater  than 
«ver.  Our  trade  deficit  last  year  was  $6.4 
billion,  the  worst  in  U.S.  histors. 

We  are  reintroducing  this  legislation 
today  and  have  sought  to  mak;  it  even 
more  viable  by — 

First.  Limiting  its  applicabllitiy  to  U.S. 
manufactured  goods  and  ag^cultural 
products  where  the  foreign  lmp<irt  duties 
do  not  exceed  10  percent.  This  e  Tectively 
eliminates  luxury  goods  with  h  gh  tariff 
rates.  However,  it  still  covers  m  ichlnery, 
transport  equipment,  tools,  aiid  other 
developmental -t3T)e  items  constituting 
most  of  our  exports. 

Second.  Making  eligible  U.3.  goods 
where  the  end  product  is  composed  sub- 
stantially of  components  miied,  pro- 
duced or  manufactured  in  tbe  United 
States.  Previously,  it  was  10(  percent 
which  eliminated  many  products  with 
some  foreign  component  even  though 
most  of  the  item  was  Indeeq  of  U.S. 
origin. 


America  has  traditionally  tried  to  at- 
tack the  export  problem  at  home  rather 
than  in  the  foreign  marketplace.  We  seek 
your  support  in  this  endeavor  to  launch 
a  bold  new  experiment  to  deal  with  one 
of  our  Nation's  most  pressing  problems — 
the  loss  of  trade  and  its  attendant  ad- 
verse effect  on  American  employment, 
corporate  earnings,  and  tax  revenues 
vitally  needed  to  meet  domestic  needs. 

In  brief,  our  bill  also  would — 

First.  Increase  the  use  of  American 
consultants  by  foreign  governments  and 
industry  by  funding  5  percent  of  total 
contract  costs  for  local  foreign  currency 
expenses.  American  consultants  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  recommend  the 
purchase  of  U.S.  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. 

Second.  Permit  foreign  governments  to 
reduce  their  debt-servicing  problems, 
avoid  delinquencies,  and  maintain  good 
credit  standings  by  paying  import  duties 
in  their  own  currencies,  thus  freeing  hard 
foreign  exchange  for  the  purchase  of  de- 
velopment-type imports  from  the  United 
States. 

Third.  Give  foreign  consumers  a  break 
in  the  price  of  American  goods  by  re- 
quiring import  duty  savings  to  be  passed 
on  to  the  ultimate  buyer  in  the  market- 
place. 

Fourth.  Authorize  bilateral  agreements 
which  can  be  tailor  made  to  deal  with 
any  special  problems  existing  between 
the  economies  of  the  participating  nation 
and  the  United  States,  such  as  excluding 
any  products  which  might  damage 
domestic  industries  of  the  coimtry 
affected. 

Fifth.  Help  reverse  the  current  record 
balance-of-trade  deficit  which  amounted 
to  $6.4  billion  last  year,  the  worst  in  U.S. 
iiistory.  The  problem  would  be  dealt  with 
directly  in  the  marketplace,  rather  than 
at  home.  But  even  so,  other  legislation, 
such  as  import  adjustment  assistance, 
would  not  conflict.  In  fact.  If  both  ap- 
proaches were  adopted,  a  double-barreled 
attack  could  be  moimted. 

Sixth.  Save  the  United  States  money. 
Since  1954,  the  value  of  U.S.-owned 
foreign  currencies  has  dropped  more 
than  $2  billion,  because  of  inflation,  de- 
valuations, and  exchange  rate  adjust- 
ments without  1  cent  of  benefit  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  unique  idea  was  con- 
ceived by  Norman  G.  Cornish,  a  senior 
staff  consultant  to  the  House  Foreign 
Operations  and  Government  Information 
Subcommittee.  Mr.  Cornish  is  an  ac- 
knowledged expert  on  the  problems  of 
U.S.-owned  foreign  currencies  and  de- 
linquent international  debts  owed  to  the 
United  States  as  well  as  trade  matters 
dealing  with  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries. In  fact,  he  played  a  key  role  in 
helping  to  initiate  and  achieve  last 
year's  United  States-Soviet  debt-trade 
agreement.  I  think  he  should  be  com- 
mended for  his  contributions. 


remarks  and  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Introducing  today,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  concurrent  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  city  of  De  Pere,  Wis.,  as 
"America's  Votingest  Small  City." 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  joined  in  this 
resolution  by  the  entire  Wisconsin  dele- 
gation In  the  House,  Messrs.  Aspin,  Kas- 

TENMEIER,     THOMSON,     ZABLOCKI,     ReUSS, 

Steiger,  Obey,  and  Davis. 

An  identical  resolution  is  being  intro- 
duced in  the  other  body  by  Senator 
Nelson,  with  the  cosponsorshlp  of  Sen- 
ator Proxmire. 

Let  me  promptly  acknowledge  my  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  to  all  these  distin- 
guished gentlemen  for  their  generous 
and  invaluable  support  of  my  effort  to 
secure  recognition  for  De  Pere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress takes  special  satisfaction  when  an 
individual,  a  group,  or  a  community  in 
his  district  accomplishes  something  so 
noteworthy  that  It  deserves  and  requires 
national  attention. 

The  city  of  De  Pere  is  a  case  in  point. 

For  a  period  of  more  than  20  years, 
the  voters  of  De  Pere,  Wis.,  have  been 
turning  out  at  record  percentages.  Last 
November  7,  more  than  98  percent  of 
the  registered  voters  in  the  city  exercised 
their  franchise. 

This  phenomenal  turnout  Is  consistent 
with  the  city's  voting  history  since  1952. 
De  Pere's  voting  statistics  for  the  Pres- 
idential election  years  of  1952,  1956, 
1960.  1964,  1968,  and  1972  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


Registered 

Year 

voters 

Voles  cast 

Percentage 

1952 

4.204 

4,192 

99.7 

1956 

4,3» 

4.179 

95.9 

1960 

4.644 

4.499 

96.8 

1964 

4.716 

4,679 

99.2 

1968 

5,401 

4,903 

97.1 

1972 

6,479 

6,353 

98.05 

AMERICA'S  VOTINGEST  SMALL 
CITY 

(Mr.  FROEHLICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 


In  two  of  these  elections,  the  turnout 
was  better  than  99  percent.  In  all  of 
them,  the  turnout  was  better  than  95 
percent. 

These  statistics,  in  my  judgment,  re- 
present an  unparalleled  civic  achieve- 
ment, fully  deserving  of  national  recog- 
nition. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  De  Pere's 
magnificent,  sustained  good  citizenship 
comes  at  a  time  when,  as  one  news- 
paper put  it: 

America  Is  witnessing  the  deepest  and  most 
persistent  decline  In  national  voting  since 
the  early  days  of  this  century. 

That  is  what  gives  De  Pere's  accom- 
plishment such  broad  significance. 

Why  is  it,  when  so  many  voters 
throughout  the  country  are  allegedly 
alienated  from  the  electoral  process,  be- 
lieving it  to  be  meaningless,  that  98  per- 
cent of  the  voters  in  De  Pere  should  tiun 
out  to  vote? 

The  answer  lies  in  part  in  the  extraor- 
dinary sense  of  "community"  that  exists 
in  De  Pere  and  in  a  brilliant  organiza- 
tional effort  to  get  out  the  vote. 

The  citizens  of  De  Pere  know  each 
other  and  know  their  government. 
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They  know  they  can  make  their  Gov- 
ernment responsive. 

They  believe  that  when  they  work  to- 
gether as  a  community,  they  can  usually 
accomplish  any  objective. 

They  are  proud  of  their  heritage  and 
proud  of  their  progressive  acliievements 
as  a  city. 

For  20  years,  the  citizens  of  De  Pere 
have  set  as  one  of  their  major  goals  a 
100-percent  vote  in  Presidential  elec- 
tions. 

In  1972,  this  worthy  crusade  was 
headed  by  Carl  F.  Moenssens,  chairman 
of  the  100  Percent  Vote  Committee  and 
a  leading  member  of  the  Kiwanis  Club. 
He  and  his  organization  were  ably  as- 
sisted by  three  other  service  clubs  in  De 
Pere — the  Lions,  the  Rotary,  and  the 
Optimists.  They  worked  closely  with  the 
city  government,  the  local  media,  the 
schools,  the  churches,  and  the  business 
community. 

They  acquired  poll  lists  of  all  regis- 
tered voters.  Each  service  club  took  one 
of  the  city's  four  wards  and  made  sure 
that  every  registered  voter  received  a 
personal  telephone  call.  Voters  who  were 
away  from  home,  at  school  or  in  the 
service,  were  contacted  and  sent  absen- 
tee ballots. 

Disabled  and  elderly  voters  who  could 
not  come  to  the  polls  received  absentee 
ballots.  Voters  who  had  diflaculty  in  get- 
ting to  the  polls  were  given  the  oppor- 
timity  for  a  free  ride. 

According  to  Carl  Moenssens : 

The  flu,  a  broken  arm,  and  a  couple  of 
newborn  babies  held  us  to  98.05  percent. 

But  he  adds  with  pride  that  every  reg- 
istered voter  under  the  age  of  21  went  to 
the  polls  on  November  7. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wisconsin  delegation 
believes  that  this  exemplary  display  of 
citizenship  merits  oflQcial  recognition  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

De  Pere  is  America's  votingest  small 
city.  We  simply  want  to  make  it  official. 

This  designation,  of  com-se,  is  not  a 
title  to  be  held  in  perpetuity.  The  citizens 
of  De  Pere  would  be  the  first  to  extend  a 
friendly  challenge  to  other  cities  of  simi- 
lar size  and  population.  They  will  not  be 
content  to  rest  on  their  laurels.  Conse- 
quently, I  will  agree  to  cosponsor  a  reso- 
lution in  1977  honoring  any  small  city  in 
the  Nation  that  can  produce  a  higher 
percentage  of  voters  for  the  1976  Presi- 
dential election  than  the  city  of  De  Pere. 

Of  course,  I  doubt  that  any  city  will. 

In  any  event,  De  Pere  has  earned  desig- 
nation Eis  "America's  Votingest  Small 
City."  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  the  House  will  act 
speedily  to  approve  my  concurrent  reso- 
lution. 


GUARANTEEING    RIGHTS    OF    THE 
PEOPLE  TO  PLAN  THEIR  FAMILIES 

fMr.  DELLUMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fam- 
ily Planning  Services  and  Population  Re- 
search Act  of  1970  launched  one  of  the 
most  popular,  successful,  and  significant 
health  programs  ever  undertaken  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  aim  of  this 


program  is  to  improve  opportimities  for 
future  generations  of  children  by  en- 
abling their  parents  to  plan  effectively 
size  and  spacing  of  families. 

Federal  support  of  family  planning 
services  first  was  called  for  by  President 
Johnson  in  his  1966  special  message  to 
Congress  on  health  and  education.  He 
said  then: 

We  have  a  growing  concern  to  foster  the 
Integrity  of  the  family,  and  the  opportimlty 
for  each  child.  It  la  essential  that  all  fam- 
ilies have  access  to  Information  and  serv- 
ices that  will  allow  freedom  to  choose  the 
number  and  spacing  of  their  chUdren  with- 
in the  dictates  of  individual  conscience. 

This  freedom  to  choose  can  be  guar- 
anteed by  providing  American  couples 
with  access  to  safe  and  effective  means  of 
birth  planning,  regardless  of  their  eco- 
nomic status. 

In  1970,  the  Family  Planning  Services 
and  Population  Research  Act  passed  with 
overwhelming  congressional  support, 
and  sought  to  implement  a  national  pro- 
gram of  subsidized  family  planning  serv- 
ices. Its  key  goal  was — provision  of  serv- 
ices to  the  estimated  6.6  mUUon  low-in- 
come women  and  many  men  In  the 
United  States  who  want  and  need  faxa- 
ily  health  care,  but  who  are  unable  to 
afford  the  cost  of  private  physicians  for 
such  services.  Furthermore,  this  legis- 
lation authorized  a  greatly  expanded 
Federal  program  of  scientific  research 
for  development  of  new  contraceptive 
technology.  Neither  family  planning 
services  programs  alone  nor  our  existing, 
inadequate  technology  can  meet  the  vol- 
untary fertility  control  needs  of  all  in- 
dividuals of  diverse  beliefs  and  circum- 
stances. 

Today,  approximately  2.6  million  low- 
income  women  and  many  men  are  re- 
ceiving voluntary  and  comprehensive 
family  planning  services  through  sub- 
sidized programs.  The  legislation  author- 
izing these  programs  is  scheduled  to  ex- 
pire on  June  30  this  year.  With  approxi- 
mately half  of  the  women  in  need  re- 
maining unserved  or  without  access  to 
family  planning  services,  it  is  apparent 
that  a  substantial  task  remains  to  be 
accomplished. 

Furthermore,  we  must  secure  the  con- 
tinuation of  voluntary  family  planning 
programs  for  those  women  presently  re- 
ceiving these  preventive  health  care  serv- 
ices. 

If  we  do  not  insure  continuation  and 
expansion  of  programs  authorized  by  this 
legislation,  we  shall  condemn  millions  of 
individuals  to  suffering  and  dependency 
associated  with  unwanted  childbearing. 
In  addition.  Federal  support  of  scientific 
research  efforts — even  now  far  too  lim- 
ited, but  still  our  major  hope  for  new 
knowledge  toward  the  development  of 
safe  and  effective  contraception — will 
come  to  a  halt. 

Our  national  family  planning  and 
sciences  program  has  widespread  support, 
and  considerable  progress  has  been  made. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  particularly  aware  of 
the  need  for  Federal  leadership  and  mon- 
itoring of  programs  that  serve  any  mi- 
nority group.  I  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  statement  of  the  Family 
Planning  in  Minority  Communities 
Workshop,  recently  held  here  in  Wash- 


ington for  minority  health  professionals 
and  consimiers  of  family  planning  serv- 
ices, under  the  cosponsorshlp  of  the  Na- 
tional Medical  Association.  Howard  Uni- 
versity Medical  School,  and  Meharry 
Medical  College: 

Statement  op  the  Family  Planning  in 

MiNOEITT  COMMTTNTriES  WORKSHOP 

We  deplore  the  deep  cuts  by  the  Adminis- 
tration en  the  social  programs  that  most 
acutely  aflfect  low-lucome  and  minority  lndl« 
vlduals  and  families  and  believe  that  the 
policies  of  this  Administration  nre  a  forth- 
right attack  on  low-Income  and  minority 
Individuals  and  will  lead  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  programs  that  lead  to  some  hope 
for  the  betterment  of  life  for  those  most  In 
need.  As  a  group  of  Individuals  gathered 
specifically  to  dlscviss  the  delivery  of  com- 
prehensive family  planning  services  to  low- 
Income  and  minority  Individuals,  we  are  par- 
ticularly aware  of  the  basic  Inequalities  which 
presently  exist  for  the  poor  of  this  country, 
whose  environment  and  health  care  are  al- 
ready at  an  unacceptable  level. 

As  minority  providers  of  family  planning 
services  In  our  own  communities,  we  are 
deeply  aware  of  the  effects  of  unwanted  preg- 
nancy and  childbearing  on  the  economic  and 
social  lives  of  the  members  of  our  communi- 
ties. Unwanted  pregnancy  and  childbearing 
contribute  to  the  high  Infant  and  maternal 
death  and  morbidity  rates  In  the  United 
Stat,es,  and  these  mortality  and  morbidity 
rates  are  highest  among  low-income  and  mi- 
norities. Unwanted  pregnancy  and  childbear- 
ing can  cause  economic  crises  for  Individuals 
and  for  families  and  can  lead  to  the  deteri- 
oration and  destruction  of  families  and  to  de- 
pendency of  Individuals.  The  human  distress 
and  suffering  resulting  from  unvranted  preg- 
nancy and  childbearing  can  be  averted  by 
the  provision  of  adequate,  comprehensive 
famUy  planning  services. 

We  believe  that  all  persotis  must  be  guar- 
anteed freedom  of  choice  with  regard  to  de- 
termination of  family  size  and  spacing  of 
children  so  that  the  well-being  of  all  parents 
and  children  may  be  secured  and  Improved. 
We  believe  it  Is  the  duty  of  the  government 
to  guarantee  such  freedom  of  choice  through 
the  provision  of  comprehensive  ftunlly  plan- 
ning services  to  all  people  who  desire  them. 
Such  comprehensive  family  planning  services 
are  now  provided  through  programs  under 
the  Family  Planning  Services  and  Population 
Research  Act  which  expires  June  30,  1973, 
which  at  that  time  will  have  reached  only 
about  half  of  the  6.6  million  women  and 
the  many  men  in  the  United  States  who 
want  and  need  such  preventive  health  serv- 
ices, liow-income  and  minority  individuals 
have  the  least  access  to  medical  services  in 
general  and  to  voluntary  comprehensive  fam- 
ily planning  services  in  particular.  If  this 
law  Ls  allowed  to  expire,  the  responsibility 
for  the  provision  of  family  planning  services 
would  rest  with  locsd  and  state  governments. 
We,  and  the  members  of  our  communities, 
have  no  reason  to  assume  that  local  and 
state  governments  will  be  either  willing  or 
able  to  commit  the  resources  necessary  to 
provide  these  services  nor  do  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  local  and  state  governments 
will  preserve  national  standards  for  quadity 
of  care  We  furthermore  believe  that  the  de- 
velopment, financing,  and  monitoring  of 
these  programs  must  come  from  the  federal 
government  in  order  to  insure  that  local 
programs  are  accountable  at  the  national 
level  and  that  such  programs  will  continue 
to  be  both  comprehensive  and  voluntary. 

We  therefore  call  upon  the  President  of 
the  United  State.s.  members  of  the  Black 
Caucus,  and  our  elected  representatives  to 
take  whatever  action  is  necessary  to  insure 
renewal  and  expansion  of  the  Family  Plan- 
ning Services  and  Population  Research  Act 
of  1970  as  a  means  toward  improving  the 
health  and  well-being  of  all  Individuals  and 
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toward  the  elimination  of  poverty 
tutlonal  racism  from  our  natloua: 
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Today,  along  with  my  dist 
colleagues,  the  gentlewoman 
rado  (Mrs.  Schroeder)  and 
man  from  Texas  ( Mr.  Eckhardi 
other  concerned  Members,  I 
ducing  legislation  to  continue 
pand  this  vitally  needed 
gram. 

This  measure  does  three 
it  extends  programs  which  pn 
ily  planning  services  to  those  / 
who  want  them,  but  cannot  a 
It  also  extends  programs 
benefit  all  the  people  in  thii 
by  supporting  development  of 
effective,  more  aceptable  mean ; 
planning.  PinaUy,  it  proposes 
ening  administration  of  both 
by  creating  within  HEW  a  Nati 
ulation  Sciences  and  Family 
Administration  to  carry  sole 
tive  responsibility  for  these 
This    national    administration 
comprised  of  a  National  Center 
ily  Planning  Services  and  a  Na 
stitute    for    Population 
funding  amounts  proposed  in 
are  for  a  5-year  period;  they 
on  the  recommendations  of  tw<  i 
commissions,  the  HEW  5-year 
other  expert  studies. 

In  addition,  of  major 
the  fact  that  this  legislation 
these  programs  will  continue 
comprehensive  and  voluntary, 
tain  that  I  do  not  speak  only 
when  I  state  that  this 
sents  a  commitment  to  the 
the  United  States  that  we  in  the 
seek  to  assure  the  basic  human 
all  men  and  women  to  choose 
or  not  to  bear  or  beget  a  chile 
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(Mr,  RIEGLE  asked  and  vas  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hoise  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
floor  to  speak  on  the  Clean  J^r  Act  of 
1970. 

As  we  know,  the  auto  industry  has  re- 
quested a  1-year  delay  in  the 
exhaust    standards.    The    Isskies    they 
raise  are  serious  and  require  cafeful  con- 
sideration. 

The  auto  industry  Is  the  lariest  single 
industry  in  the  United  State:  i  today — 
employing  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  and  paying  billions  of 
taxes.  At  the  consimier  level, 
and  performance  of  automobiles  effects 
virtually  every  citizen. 

At  the  present  time  the  Environment 
Protection  Administration  and  the 
American  auto  industry  are  i.t  an  im- 


jollars  in 
the  price 


passe  with  respect  to  the  197! 


standards,  and  it  is  clear  to  m ;  that  the 
Congress  must  act  to  resolve)  this  im- 
passe this  year. 

Today  we  are  only  being  asted  to  ex- 
tend the  funding  for  the  Cleaa  Air  Act 
of  1970.  but  we  should  note  that  we  must 
ultimately  modify  this  law  sc  that  in- 
dustry and  CJovemment  can  tp-rlve  at  a 
satisfactory  accommodation. 

The  control  of  auto  polluljants  Is  a 


emission 


technological  problem  requiring  major 
scientific  breakthroughs.  By  specifying 
the  absolute  standards  to  be  met  in  the 
future,  the  existing  law  does  nothing  to 
resolve  these  technical  questions  and  dif- 
ficulties. Government  and  industry  must 
work  together  on  this  problem.  It  should 
be  noted  that  this  is  one  of  the  few  laws 
passed  by  the  Congress  that  does  not 
give  the  administering .  agency  any 
flexibility  or  discretion  in  carrying  out 
the  legislation's  intent. 

Consequently,  if  a  1-year  delay  in  the 
1975  standards  should  be  provided  as  re- 
quested, it  would  only  be  a  partial  solu- 
tion an<i  we  would  soon  have  to  deal  with 
the  1976  emission  standards  prescribed  by 
law  which  are  even  more  stringent. 

Technical  reports  submitted  to  EPA 
by  the  auto  manufacturers  show  that 
substantial  progress  has  been  made  in 
controlling  pollutants;  I  believe  there  is 
a  good-faith  effort  underway  by  the  in- 
dustry to  solve  this  problem. 

I  believe  that  we  can  enhance  this 
progress  and  fully  maintain  the  intent 
and  spirit  of  the  law  by  giving  the  ad- 
ministering agency  more  leeway  to  set 
reasonable  and  sound  standard.s — stand- 
ards geared  to  fully  protect  the  public 
interest. 

In  summary,  this  act  as  presently  writ- 
ten lacks  adequate  flexibility  and  thus 
Is  increasingly  impractical  to  adminis- 
ter. It  neither  considers  nor  addresses  the 
related  problems  of  customer  cost,  na- 
tional employment,  mileage  vls-a-vls  fuel 
consumption,  drivabihty,  safety,  and  our 
International  balance  of  payments — all 
important  factors  which  must  be  care- 
fully weighed  together  before  we  can 
reach  a  sound  and  workable  public  policy 
standard. 

A  Federal  appeals  court  recently  noted 
the  EPA  has  "theoretical  authority  to 
shut  down  the  auto  industry."  I  do  not 
believe  it  was  ever  the  intent  of  Congress 
to  establish  such  authority — and  we  must 
modify  this  situation. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  IMPOUNDMENT 
BILL 

(Mr.  CULVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
cern of  the  Members  of  Congress  regard- 
ing the  Presidential  practice  of  impound- 
ing funds  appropriated  by  Congress  is 
demonstrated  by  the  introduction  of  45 
bills  relating  to  this  subject  in  the  93d 
Congress.  Over  140  Members  of  the  House 
have  cosponsored  legislation  to  limit 
Presidentisl  impoundment.  The  Rules 
Committee  will  begin  hearings  on  these 
important  bills  on  Wednesday,  March 
28,  1973. 

Presidential  impoimdment  is  one  of 
the  most  complex  is-sues  to  face  the  Con- 
gress. It  involves  substantial  constitu- 
tional and  political  implications.  The 
foremost  consideration  and  deliberation 
must  be  given  to  any  legislation  author- 
izing Presidential  impoimdment  of  funds. 
For  these  reasons  these  hearings  may  be 
the  most  important  held  by  the  Rules 
Committee  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 


Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  on  im- 
poundment in  time  for  consideration 
during  these  hearings.  It  is  my  hope  that 
this  bUl  will  stimulate  discussion  about 
some  of  the  important  constitutional  im- 
plications of  any  legislation  authorizing 
impoundment. 

Any  consideration  of  Impoundment 
should  begin  from  the  premise  that  there 
is  no  provision  in  the  Constitution  for 
this  practice  by  the  President.  Under  the 
Constitution,  Congress  is  clearly  given 
control  of  the  Federal  purse.  In  my  judg- 
ment, it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  for 
Congress  to  unnecessarily  concede  its 
prerogatives  in  this  matter. 

Therefore,  the  bill  I  have  introduced 
places  the  burden  on  the  President  to 
establish  legitimate  need  for  impound- 
ment before  the  actual  impoundment 
takes  effect.  Under  the  bill,  a  .simple 
resolution  passed  by  either  House  wUl 
prevent  Presidential  impoimdment  be- 
fore it  occurs.  The  power  remains  with 
Congress  to  determine  if  an  impound- 
ment is  justified. 

This  bill  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  other  major  bills  on  this  subject  in 
the  following  respects: 

The  President  is  required  to  notify 
Congress  of  any  proposed  impoundment 
prior  to  any  actual  execution  of  im- 
poundment of  funds.  Thus.  Presidential 
impounding  is  not  permitted  even  during 
the  60  days  In  which  Congress  is  consid- 
ering the  impoundment.  This  is  consist- 
ent with  the  Constitution  as  no  impound- 
ment would  be  permitted  without  im- 
plied or  expressed  congressional  consent. 

The  Congress  may  approve  the  pro- 
posed impoundment  by  passage  of  a  con- 
current resolution  or  the  lapse  of  a  60- 
day  period.  However,  either  the  House 
or  the  Senate  may  disapprove  the  pro- 
posed impoundment  by  passage  of  a  sim- 
ple resolution  within  60  days. 

The  Comptroller  General  is  required  to 
investigate  the  facts  pertinent  to  the  im- 
poundment and  advise  Congress  on 
whether  it  is  consistent  with  permission 
previously  granted  by  Congress.  The  re- 
sources and  expertise  of  the  Comptroller 
will  help  to  provide  the  reliable  data  nec- 
essary for  an  informed  consideration  of 
the  proposal  by  Congress. 

The  congressional  committee  which 
considers  the  impoundment  proposal  will 
be  the  standing  committee  which  also  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter.  This 
should  result  in  a  more  expeditious  re- 
view of  the  proposal  by  a  committee 
which  has  familiarity  with  the  programs 
involved. 

An  explicit  proviso  in  this  bUl  will  pre- 
vent legislative  action  from  prejudicing  a 
decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  the 
constitutionality  of  past  impoundment 
actions. 

Any  legislation  which  authorizes  the 
President  to  impound  funds  will  confer 
a  power  upon  the  office  not  now  specified 
by  the  Constitution.  Congress  must  be  on 
guard  against  any  bill  which  concedes 
more  power  to  the  President  than  the 
Constitution  warrants.  The  bill  I  have 
introduced  seeks  to  prevent  Presidential 
impoundment  for  any  period  of  time 
without  the  consent  of  Congress. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  take 
every  precaution  to  ensure  that  in  tail- 
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oring  our  response  to  meet  the  immediate 
political  challenge  by  the  President  that 
we  do  not  concede  away  fundamental 
constitutional  principles  and  congres- 
sional prerogatives.  The  appropriate  rem- 
edy lies  not  in  the  forfeiture  of  con- 
stitutional power  by  the  legislative 
branch  to  the  executive  but  in  the 
strengthening  of  our  own  constitutional 
capacity  to  meet  our  independent  and 
coequal  responsibilities  concerning  the 
problem  of  our  national  budget  prob- 
lems and  priorities. 


EATEN  OUT  OF  HOUSE  AND  HOME 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Heck- 
ler) is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  Member  of  the  House,  and 
as  the  mother  of  three  healthy  school- 
children with  very  healthy  appetites,  I 
could  probably  turn  a  phrase  here  about 
being  "eaten  out  of  House  and  home." 
But  I  refuse  to  make  Ught  of  an  extreme- 
ly serious  problem. 

I  went  over  my  grocery  bills  last  night, 
and  they  are  running  about  23  percent 
more  right  now  than  they  were  in  De- 
cember. I  suspect  the  same  holds  true  in 
the  kitchens  of  my  colleagues.  And  I  am 
sure  that  every  Member  of  the  Congress 
has  received  mail  on  the  subject  of  food 
prices.  A  lot  of  mail. 

Perhaps  your  mail  Is  like  mine.  I 
haven't  been  getting  what  you  might 
call  pressure  letters — or  threatening  let- 
ters. For  the  most  part  they  are  not  even 
indignant  letters.  They  are  sad  letters. 

And  they  are  personal  letters — all  dif- 
ferent. I  have  yet  to  receive  one  form 
letter  on  the  subject  of  food  prices.  Rath- 
er, my  constituents  have  turned  to  me 
in  a  way  that  indicates  they  do  not  know 
where  else  to  turn.  I  hestitate  to  use  the 
word  "despair,"  but  I  honestly  feel  we 
are  far  too  close  to  the  brink  of  resigna- 
tion. I  want  to  share  a  few  excerpts  from 
my  mail  with  Uie  House  this  afternoon. 

One  housewife  wrote: 

It's  at  the  point  where  I've  had  to  use  my 
rent  money  and  oU  money  Just  to  feed  my 
family;  we  may  have  to  decide  whether  to 
eat  3  meals  a  day  and  live  on  the  street,  or 
cut  back  to  one  good  meal  a  day  and  keep  our 
home. 

Another  one  said: 

I  feel  a  sense  of  shame  when  the  people 
who  built  the  richest  nation  In  the  world, 
people  who  work  and  have  dollars  In  their 
pockets,  feel  like  children  pressing  their 
noses  against  the  candy  store  window  be- 
cause they  have  only  a  few  pennies  In  their 
pockets. 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  retired  couple, 
living  on  a  fixed  Income,  and  while  they 
certainly  feel  the  pinch  of  rising  prices — 
the  main  concern  In  their  letter  Is — and 
I  quote — 

Those  young  couples  with  growing  chil- 
dren .  .  .  what  h^pena  to  them  If  this  Is 
happening  to  us? 

One  of  my  constituents  told  me  that — 

Even  the  butchers  are  complaining  about 
weekly  increases;  they  are  ashamed  to  charge 
us  these  prices  that  keep  going  up  and  up 
with  no  relief  in  sight. 


These  are  not  poor  people,  Mr. 
Speaker.  They  do  not  want  handouts. 
They  are  hard  workers,  they  try  to 
budget  for  their  families'  needs,  they 
want  very  much  to  be  responsible  citi- 
zens. They  earn  what  used  to  be  called 
a  living  wage — but  they  are  afraid.  They 
are  afraid  that  the  concept  of  a  living 
wage  has  become  distorted.  They  tell  me 
what  I  already  know  very  well  from  per- 
sonal experience — that  "everything  has 
risen  out  of  proportion,  but  we  should 
at  least  be  able  to  feed  our  families  with- 
out the  food  bill  eating  up  a  good  half  of 
our  paychecks." 

It  is  not  just  the  prices  that  are  shock- 
ing, it  is  the  proportion  of  the  dollar  that 
now  ends  up  for  food.  And  I  am  talking 
about  food,  pure  and  simple.  I  can  no 
longer  accept  the  argument  that  many 
other  household  items  happen  to  come 
from  the  food  store,  and  that  food  itself 
is  not  rising  that  much.  I  will  quote  an- 
other letter  in  greater  detail.  Listen — 

*1.29  a  pound  for  stew  meat  is  ridiculous. 
We  can  live  without  steak,  and  I  stopped 
buying  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  a  long 
time  ago — 59^  for  a  head  of  lettuce  Isnt 
worth  it.  The  powdered  milk  I  buy  has 
Jimiped  from  $1.99  to  $2.55  since  December. 
We  have  three  boys  to  feed,  and  I  worry 
about  the  lack  of  protein  and  vegetables  in 
their  diet. 

And  then  she  concludes  by  admitting — 
and  again  I  quote — 

I'm  very  discouraged  with  our  country. 
Not  the  "freedom"  part,  just  the  fact  that 
it  seems  almost  useless  to  work  hard  and 
try  to  take  care  of  your  own.  It's  "almost" 
Impossible  for  the  average  family  to  get 
ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  gratified  that  she 
used  the  word  "almost"— but  I  am  deeply 
concerned  with  the  tone  of  her  letter  and 
the  mood  of  all  the  people. 

I  think  my  colleagues  are  at  least 
somewhat  acquainted  with  my  district.  I 
have  Boston  suburbs,  with  a  sizable  num- 
ber of  professionals,  yet  I  also  have  mill 
towns,  with  a  tradition  of  craftsmanship 
and  skill.  I  have  modem  manufacturing 
plants,  yet  until  2  years  ago  I  even  had  a 
sawmill  with  a  waterwheel  for  power.  I 
have  Ph.  D.'s,  and  I  have  immigrants  who 
are  just  learning  the  very  basics  of  citi- 
zenship. I  have  jetports  and  superhigh- 
ways—and I  have  the  Penn  Central  Rail- 
road. I  have  fishermen  and  farmers,  but 
most  of  all  I  have  factory  workers  and 
foremen.  They  know  that  if  you  give  a 
dollar's  worth  of  work  you  get  a  dollar's 
worth  of  pay.  And  they  know  that  with 
good  management  of  the  family  budget, 
the  American  paycheck  can  be  the  bed- 
rock of  the  American  dream. 

These  are  people  who  respect  the 
American  ethic — people  who  can  and 
should  take  credit  for  loving  this  coun- 
try; for  being  respectable  and  responsi- 
ble; for  being  compassionate  and  under- 
standing. 

But  they  do  not  understand  what  Is 
wrong  with  the  American  market  basket, 
and  they  are  turning  to  us  for  help. 

And  I  Insist  that  we  owe  them  that 
help,  that  we  extend  to  them  that  help. 
They  want  leadership,  determination, 
and  a  solid  followthrough  in  an  effort  to 
correct  this  very  critical  situation. 

They    know — as    all    my    colleagues 


know — that  the  food-price  crisis  is  ex- 
tremely complicated.  But  they  want  us 
to  tackle  the  problem.  They  will  not  let 
us  put  it  off.  They  have  to  know  that 
someone  is  ready  to  find  out  what  is 
wrong. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
only  delighted — I  am  obligated — to  join 
with  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Rosenthal  and 
Mr.  Matsunaga,  in  cosponsoring  a  House 
resolution  to  establish  a  Select  Commit- 
tee on  the  Cost  and  Availability  of  Food. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  is  a  perma- 
nent solution  to  the  food-price  dilemma 
which  wUl  result — at  one  and  the  same 
time — in  an  abundant  food  supply  at  rea- 
sonable prices  to  consumers  and  a  fair 
rate  of  return  on  invested  capital  to 
farmers. 

THE  SANTA  MONICA  MOUNTAIN 
AND  SEASHORE  NATIONAL  URBAN 
PARK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Bell)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  establish  the  Santa 
Monica  Mountain  and  Seashore  National 
Urban  Park.  The  bill,  cosponsored  by  my 
colleague  Congressman  James  Cokman, 
would  create  a  major  national  park  along 
the  beaches  of  Santa  Monica  Bay  and 
the  mountains  and  valleys  of  the  Santa 
Monica  Mountains  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Ventura  Counties  in  California.  An  Iden- 
tical bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  John  V.  TuNNry. 

Initially,  the  concepts  embodied  In  this 
bill  were  Introduced  by  me  in  the  first 
session  of  the  92d  Congress.  While  prog- 
ress has  been  made  toward  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  much  needed  park  and  con- 
servation facility,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  delinquent  in  its  respon- 
sibility to  the  citizens  of  southern 
California  in  insuring  that  the  currently 
undeveloped  Santa  Monica  Mountain 
and  seashore  area  will  be  preserved  for 
the  enjoyment  of  this  and  future  gen- 
erations. 

No  one  can  seriously  doubt  that  there 
exists  a  great  need  throughout  the  en- 
tire country  and,  in  particular,  in  south- 
ern California,  for  additional  recrea- 
tional and  park  facilities.  Each  year 
thousands  of  individuals  axe  precluded 
from  enjoying  the  unmatched  pleasures 
of  the  outdoors  because  of  the  over- 
crowded conditions  that  prevail  in  the 
few  parks  that  do  exist.  This  legislation, 
while  it  focuses  its  attention  on  the  seri- 
ous needs  of  California,  will  represent.  If 
implemented,  an  increased  awareness  of 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  needs  of 
urban  dwellers  to  experience  nature  in 
its  most  unblemished  form. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  Santa 
Monica  Mountain  and  Seashore  National 
Urban  Park,  as  envisioned  by  this  legis- 
lation, will  become  a  reality.  I  am  able  to 
say  this  because  of  the  enthusiasm  that 
the  residents  of  the  Greater  Los  Angeles 
area  have  displayed  in  support  of  this 
idea.  They  and  I  will  need  your  help, 
however,  to  hasten  the  implementation 
of  this  park. 

Those  of  you  who  have  visited  south- 
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em    California    know    of    thfe 
beauty   that  abounds  in  tha ; 
would  be  an  unpardonable  sin 
by  inaction  or  delay,  even 
destruction  of  the  coastline  or 
development  of  the  mountain 

I  urge  each  of  you  to  seriously 
the  contents  of  this  bill  and 
passage. 
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WELCOME  TO  THE  NEW  BlfeHOP  OP 
THE  DIOCESE  OF  BUF ''ALO 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
previous  order  of  the  House 
man  from  New  York  (Mr. 
ognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker 
Most  Reverend  Edward 
DJ3.,  was  installed  as  the  11th 
the  Roman  Catholic  diocese 
which  encompasses  eight 
6,350  square  miles  of  western 

Bishop  Head  is  an  able  and 
spiritual  leader  who  has 
self  to  an  ecumenical 
contributions  of  every 
Protestant,  and  Jewish — to 
life.  He  is  well  known  for 
work  among  the  needy. 

In  a  moving  statement  aftei- 
becoming  bishop  of  the  diocese 
falo,  Bishop  Head  remarked: 

I  have  a  heart  filled  with  hop< 
and  In  the  lUe  we  begin  tcgetb 
members  of  the  family  of  God  In 
of  Buffalo. 

I  hope  to  be  a  source  of  some  s 
some  service  to  our  family.  I  hope 
you  will  make  our  family  healthl^ 
pier  and  even  more  secure. 

I  have  a  heart  filled  with  faltlk 
Ood  and  faith  in  you  and  faith  In 
days  together.  I  have  faith  that 
us  and  I  know  that  together  wltb 
family,  our  community,  our  dloce^ 
ceed,  prosper  and  flourish 

I  know  that  Bishop  Head  will  prove  to 
be  a  worthy  successor  to  o\v  beloved 
Bishop  James  A.  McNulty  who  (erved  our 
diocese  so  faithfully  and  well!  until  his 
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recent  death.  Bishop  Head  c 
that  the  prayers  of  western  N^ 
of  every  religion  will  be  with 
takes  up  the  responsibilities 
bishopric. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  in  t 
at  this  time,  for  the  Informa 
colleagues,    articles    from    tht    Buffalo 
Evening  News  and  the  Buffalo  Courier 
Express  concerning  Bishop  Hpad's  wel 
come  to  western  New  York: 
[Prom   the  Buffalo  Evening  New^.   Mar.    19 

1973] 

Cardinal   Cookk   Installs   BisHdp   Head   as 

Leader  of  the  Btttfalo  DiopESE 

(By  Dick  Burke) 

Like  many  a  man  of  Irish 
him.  Bishop  Edward  D.  Head 
laden    Buffalo — and    his    new 
Sunday  afternoon  by  way  of 

Shortly  after  croeslng  the  Peacn 
met  the  diocesan  board  of  consuftors 
dining  room  of  the  Chancery  at 
Pkwy.  and  presented  his  letter 
ment    to    Bishop    Bernard    J. 
Interim  administrator. 

In  so  doing  he  took  canonical 
the  Catholic  Diocese  of  Buffalo, 
mal  act  was  the  reappointment 
san  appointments  which,  he  said, 
great  happiness 
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This  continues  In  office  all  diocesan  officials. 

Bishop  Plus  A.  Benlncasa  and  BUhop  Mc- 
Laughlin remain  as  auxiliary  bishops.  These 
papal  appointments,  requested  by  Bishop 
Head  Immediately  after  his  appointment 
here,  have  been  confirmed  by  Rome. 

Buffalo's  new  bishop  was  welcomed  by 
Bishop  McLaughlin  who  presided  at  the  con- 
suitors"  session  and  Introduced  him. 

After  presenting  his  documents  Bishop 
Head  remarked:  "I  am  now  formally  Bishop 
of  Buffalo.  Thank  God  and  thank  you." 

As  he  was  Initially  ushered  Into  the  room 
he  remarked  with  good  humor:  "I  believe 
everything  now  I've  heard  about  your 
weather!" 

The  press  was  present  for  the  proceedings 
for  the  first  time  In  the  125-year  history  of 
the  diocese. 

In  a  statement  to  the  media  Bishop  Head 
said :  "I  have  a  heart  filled  with  gratitude  for 
your  warm  welcome  here  this  afternoon  .  .  . 
I  have  a  heart  filled  with  hope — hope  for  and 
in  the  life  we  begin  together  today  as  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  God  In  the  diocese  of 
Buffalo. 

"I  hope  to  be  a  source  of  some  strength 
and  some  service  to  our  family.  I  hope  my 
Joining  you  will  make  our  family  healthier 
and  happier  and  even  more  secure. 

"I  have  a  heart  filled  with  faith— faith  In 
God  and  faith  in  you  and  faith  In  our  future 
days  together.  I  have  faith  that  God  la  with 
us  and  I  know  that  together  with  Him  our 
family,  our  community,  our  diocese  will  pro- 
ceed, prosper  and  fiourlsh." 

A  raging  mid-March  storm, which  clouted 
much  of  the  Great  Lakes  area  shunted  the 
bishop's  flight  from  New  York  to  Toronto. 
He  was  scheduled  to  deplane  at  2:37  PM 
from  American  Airlines  night  457  at  Greater 
Buffalo  International  Airport. 

Instead,  American  rerouted  the  plane — 
because  of  strong  runway  crosswinds — to 
Malton  International  Airport,  Toronto. 
Bishop  Head  and  his  party  left  Toronto  by 
car  at  4:20  PM  and  arrived  at  the  Peace 
Bridge  at  6:20  PM. 

At  Toronto  the  bishop's  group  was  met 
by  Bishop  Benlncasa,  Bishop  McLaughlin. 
Msgr.  Bernard  D.  McCarthy,  diocesan  chan- 
cellor, and  three  prominent  Catholic  laymen, 
Walter  J.  Steffan,  Eugene  F.  McCarthy  and 
Richard  J.  Wehle,  all  papal  knights. 

The  entourage  was  driven  to  Buffalo  where, 
at  the  Peace  Bridge,  a  foreshortened  motor- 
cade met  them  and  drove  directly  to  the 
Chancery. 

The  prolonged,  blustery  snow  storm  can- 
celed a  considerable  Buffalo  airport  welcome 
for  Bishop  Head  which  had  been  planned 
by  churchmen,  laymen  and  civic  officials. 

A  reception  was  held  for  him  In  the 
Chancery. 

PAMn.T  Members  Join  in  Jotftjl  Occasion 

"It's  a  grand  day  for  singing,"  said  Msgr. 
Henry  S.  Kawalec.  as  he  led  the  congregation 
in  the  opening  hymn  during  the  Installation 
of  Bishop  Edward  D.  Head  In  St.  Joseph's 
Cathedral. 

Holding  prayer  books  and  singing  along 
In  the  front  center  row  of  the  cathedral  was 
the  prelate's  family. 

His  step-mother.  Mrs.  Gwen  Head,  arrived 
on  an  early-morning  flight  from  New  York, 
accompanied  by  the  bishop's  brother  and 
sister-in-law  Daniel  G.  Head  of  Harrington 
Park,  N.J.,  and  their  flve  children — Pattl,  14; 
Molra,  13;  Danny.  12;  Charles.  10  and  EUeen, 
8. 

It  was  the  first  trip  to  Buffalo  for  all  ex- 
cept Mr.  Head,  who  worked  here  briefly  as 
adviser  to  a  construction  project  about  17 
years  ago. 

Pattl  Head,  speaking  for  her  brothers  and 
sisters,  said  they  hoped  to  come  back  to  visit 
their  uncle  this  summer. 


Bishop  Head's  brother,  Charles  William 
Head,  and  wife  Helen,  drove  here  from  San 
Antonio,  Tex.  They  spent  a  few  days  travel- 
ing in  Canada  and  Western  New  York  last 
week. 

"I'm  sorry  our  children  can't  be  with  us," 
Mrs.  Head  said.  "But  our  four  children  are 
grown  and  Just  couldn't  get  away  from  their 
work." 

Bishop  Welcomes  Fellow  Clergy  of  Other 

Faiths 

(By  Mary  Ann  Lauricella) 

Minutes  after  Bishop  Edward  D.  Head 
gave  a  homily  saying  "each  man  is  a  link  In 
a  chain,  a  bong  of  connection  between  per- 
sons," he  left  the  altar  and  greeted  Protes- 
tant and  Jewish  clergy  seated  at  the  front  of 
St.  Joseph's  Cathedral. 

Among  them  was  Bishop  Harold  B.  Robin- 
son, head  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Western 
New  York,  whose  own  Installation  ceremonies 
were  held  In  the  same  cathedral  on  Feb.  24, 
1968. 

"Today  brings  back  many  happy  memo- 
ries," said  Bishop  Robinson.  "I  hope  that  the 
fact  we've  shared  the  same  church  for  our 
installations  Is  a  symbol  of  the  close  rela- 
tionship Bishop  Head  and  I  will  have  In  the 
years  to  come." 

Bishop  Head  shook  hands  with  Bishop 
Robinson  and  told  him  that  his  stepmother, 
Mrs.  Gwen  Head  of  New  York,  Is  an  Episco- 
palian. 

Two  pews  In  the  first  two  rows  of  the 
ohurch  were  decorated  with  gold  ribbons  and 
reserved  for  the  ecumenical  group. 

Seated  there  were : 

Dr.  Martin  L.  Goldberg,  rabbi  of  Temple 
Beth  Zion. 

The  Very  Rev.  Elton  O.  Smith  Jr.,  dean  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

The  Rev.  Carl  P  Burke,  executive  director  of 
the  Buffalo  Council  of  Churches. 

The  Rev.  Ralph  E.  Ahlberg  of  the  United 
Church  of  c:^rist. 

The  Rev.  Charles  P  Lamb,  Disciples  of 
Christ. 

The  Very  Rev.  Matthew  J.  Kublk  of  the 
Polish   National   Catholic  Church. 

The  Rev.  Donald  S.  Brown,  acting  interim 
secretary  of  the  Presbvtery  of  Western  New 
York. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Loew,  pastor  of 
Holy  Trinity  Lutheran  Church. 

The  Rev.  L.  T.  Boyce  of  the  Western  Bap- 
tist Association. 

The  Rev.  Herman  R.  Frlncke,  Lutheran 
Chxirch-Mlssourl  Synod. 

The  Rev.  Robert  M.  Ireland,  St.  John  Lu- 
theran Church. 

The  Rev.  Chrysostom  Manludakls  of  An- 
nunciation Hellenic  Orthodox  Church. 

[From  the  Buffalo  Courier  Express,  Mar.  20, 

1973] 
Bishop   Head   Installed    in   Solemn   Rnxs 

Here — Cardinal  Cooke  Leads  Ceremont 
(By  Jim  McAvey) 

The  Most  Rev.  Edward  Dennis  Head,  DD, 
53,  was  Installed  as  the  11th  bishop  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  DlDcese  of  Buffalo  on  Mon- 
day by  Terence  Cardinal  Cooke  in  a  solemn, 
deeply  moving  ceremony  before  1,500  persons 
In  St.  Joseph's  New  Cathedral,  Delaware  and 
Utlca. 

During  the  Solemn  Pontifical  Mass  follow- 
ing the  Installation,  Bishop  Head  sali  the 
main  function  of  the  church  In  Buffalo  "is 
simply  to  serve." 

"Structures,  Institutions,  facilities,  schools, 
and  hospitals,  homes  and  orphanages  are  not 
the  church  In  Buffalo,"  he  said.  'They  are 
the  outward  signs  and  channels  of  the  Inner 
life  of  love  that  has  Impelled  the  church  in 
Buffalo    to    teach,    to    heal,    to    form,    to 
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strengthen  and  to  serve.  This  Is  the  church. 
It  Is  a  servant  church." 

The  bishop  noted  the  Buffalo  Diocese  en- 
compasses the  eight  counties  of  Western  New 
York,  6,350  square  miles,  1,750,000  people  of 
whom  931,000  are  Catholics. 

"That  huge  family  is  served  by  countless 
thousands  of  laity  in  all  of  the  apostolates 
and  in  a  special  way  by  three  bishops,  1,200 
priests,  2,800  sisters  and  100  religious 
brothers,"  he  said. 

theme  of   service 

He  said  Monday,  the  Feast  of  St.  Joseph, 
patron  of  the  diocese,  was  "a  most  propitious 
day  to  begin  our  lives  together." 

"Joseph  was  a  model  of  selfless  giving,  not 
counting  costs  and  not  expecting  returns," 
Bishop  Head  said.  "He  served  because  he 
was  Impelled  by  love  to  serve.  May  our  mo- 
tives be  the  same." 

He  said  each  person  In  the  diocese  has  "a 
responsibility  to  fulfill  If  we  are  to  cooperate 
with  God  In  bringing  to  strength  and  per- 
fection the  family  of  the  church  of  Buffalo." 

"God  needs  each  of  us  today,"  he  said.  "He 
somehow  depends  on  each  of  us  and  we  are 
richly  blessed  Indeed  If  only  we  recognize  how 
deeply  we  need  God  and  how  confidently  we 
must  depend  on  one  another." 

He  said  he  had  received  hundreds  of  letters 
from  i>eople  In  the  Diocese  since  being  ap- 
pointed Bishop  by  Pope  Paul  VI  on  Jan.  23, 
1973. 

"All  were  warm  with  welcome,"  Bishop 
Head  said.  "Today,  with  great  Joy  in  my 
heart,  I  receive  your  warm  welcome  as  your 
11th  bishop." 

C8krdinal  Cooke,  archbishop  of  New  York, 
was  the  presiding  prelate  at  the  214-bour 
ceremony  which  began  at  10:46  a.m. 

In  installing  the  bishop,  he  said,  "His  lov- 
ing, pastoral  care  will  reach  out  to  touch 
all  your  lives  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
clergy  and  religious  and  faithful  people  of 
this  church  of  Buffalo  will  grow  in  wisdom 
and  grace  and  strength  with  his  help  and 
under  his  guidance." 

bishop  applauded 

Five  archbishops  and  36  bishops  were  con- 
celebrants  of  the  Mass.  Hundreds  of  clergy- 
men and  nuns,  uniformed  Catholic  War  Vet- 
erans, Knights  of  St.  Gregory.  Knights  and 
Ladies  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Knights  of 
Malta,  Knights  of  St.  John  and  Knights  of 
Columbus  were  among  the  1,500  in  the  Ca- 
thedral. 

In  the  actual  ceremony  of  installation, 
Cardinal  Cooke  placed  the  pastoral  staff  or 
crozier,  the  symbol  of  episcopal  authority, 
in  the  bishop's  hands  and  the  bishop  was 
seated  on  the  canopy-covered  episcopal 
throne.  As  the  cardinal  shook  hands  with 
the  bishop  the  1,500  persons  In  the  congre- 
gation Joined  with  the  concelebrants  In  a 
rousing  round  of  applause. 

The  new  bishop  of  Buffalo  wlpyed  a  tear 
from  an  eye  as  he  rose  to  give  his  first  bless- 
ing to  his  flock. 

After  the  ceremony  at  the  Cathedral,  Bish- 
op Head  was  honored  by  2.200  persons  at  a 
banquet  In  Hotel  Statler  Hilton. 

There  Cardinal  Cooke  said  the  bishop  was 
"a  man  who  has  tremendous  pastoral  con- 
cern." 

"This  Is  a  happy  day  for  the  church  In 
Buffalo,"  he  said.  "We  have  given  you  one 
of  our  priests  whom  we  love  very  much.  He 
has  a  great  heart.  He  is  a  mighty  wonderful 
bishop." 

Given  a  standing  ovation,  Bishop  Head 
expressed  his  gratitude  "to  all  who  have 
made  this  possible." 

He  said  he  had  received  over  600  personal 
letters  over  the  past  seven  weeks  from  those 
who  wished  him  well. 

"I  will  remember  this  throughout  my  life- 
time," Bishop  Head  said.  "God  bless  you." 

Bishop  Head  succeeds  Bishop  James  A. 
McNulty  who  died  Sept.  4,  1972. 
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THE  ROLE  OF  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  McFall)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  infor- 
mational needs  of  Congress  were  recently 
discussed  at  the  Time,  Inc. -sponsored 
symposium  on  the  "Role  of  Congress,"  by 
several  authoritie.";  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress. I  introduce  their  comments  in  the 
Record  and  particulrly  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  debate  between  Neil  MacNeil 
and  Senator  William  Saxbe,  of  Ohio, 
moderated  by  Mr.  Henry  Qrunwald. 

Mr.  MacNeil.  Senator,  you  make  it  sound 
impossible  for  the  Congress  ever  to  act  re- 
sponsibility in  the  tax  area.  It  Is  also,  as  I 
understand  it,  acting  irresponsibly  in  the 
appropriations  area,  where  it  never  really 
considers  the  budget  and  there  is  no  means 
for  Congress  to  consider  the  budget. 

Do  you  see  no  hope  at  all  of  putting  the 
budget  and  the  appropriations  process  on  an 
intelligent  basis,  and  in  such  a  form  that 
Congress  will  pa£s  adequate  legislation  with 
respect  to  Government  spending? 

Senator  Saxbe.  I  am  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  It  Is  our  Job  to  approve  the 
budget  for  the  Department  of  Defense.  Now, 
this,  as  you  know,  amounts  to  some  $87 
billion;  I  think  It  was  $78  and  the  new  one 
is  $87  billion.  Now,  we  have  a  staff  con- 
sisting of  a  total  of  15  people  in  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  is  supposed 
to  examine  this.  Now,  it  takes  more  money 
to  put  together  the  budget  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  more  manpower  and 
people,  than  the  whole  cost  of  running  the 
Congress  of  the  U.S. 

We  have  15  people  and  we  are  supposed  to 
take  that  budget  apart  and  analyze  it.  I 
might  add  that  most  of  these  people  are  pa- 
tronage people  of  members  of  the  Committee, 
and  they  also  have  to  spend  a  lot  of  their 
time  campaigning  for  those  members.  They 
fetch  and  carry,  run  their  offices,  haul  their 
wives  around.  Thus,  they  are  not  available  to 
me  as  a  member  of  that  Committee. 

There  Is  one  Republican  staff  man  to  whom 
I  can  go  and  he  can  point  In  the  general  di- 
rection, but  that  is  all  the  help  that  I  get 
as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. We  have  this  tremendous  giant,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  spending  $87  billion, 
coming  back  to  the  Congress  where  we  have 
15  staff  members  and  17  Senators,  and  then 
we  are  supposed  to  pick  this  budget  apart. 
It's  like  trying  to  pick  out  a  rate-increase 
request  for  the  Bell  Telephone  Company. 
It's  In  there  but  you  can't  find  it. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  do  a  responsible 
Job  on  the  budget  In  that  way. 

Now,  as  to  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
I  am  not  on  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
but  I  know  how  they  operate.  They  handle 
the  entire  budget.  They  have  a  staff  domi- 
nated by  some  pros  and  they  teU  me  that 
you  have  to  be  on  there  four  years  before 
you  can  even  see  the  curve  on  the  ball,  be- 
cause It  Is  all  handled  by  the  staff. 

Frankly,  the  lobbyists  In  Washington,  as 
I  am  sure  many  of  you  know,  never  talk  to 
the  Senators  or  Representatives.  People  think 
that  we  are  carried  around  on  a  chit  all  the 
time,  and  that  they  are  wining  and  dining 
and  Influencing  us;  but  they  are  talking  to 
our  staffs.  They  are  talking  to  the  staffs  of 
these  committees.  This  is  where  the  work  Is 
done. 

All  we  can  do  Is  to  pick  apart  the  more 
flagrant  attitudes  that  they  adopt  on  the 
policy  issues  and  make  general  decisions  on 
that,  unless  you  count  the  rather  breezy 
treatment  that  the  budgets  get  on  the  floor. 
You  have  been  there,  NeU,  and  have  seen  It 
when  appropriations  bills  Just  breezed 
through  wltb  not  more  than  one  or  two 


people  raising  any  question  at  all  on  the 
floor. 

Sure,  the  picture  I  paint  Is  over-empha- 
sized, but  I  do  this  because  it  is  Impossible 
to  give  the  budget  the  treatment  that  it 
should  have  today.  It  Is  iir^KJSSible  because, 
first,  the  Senators  will  not  hire  the  staff, 
and  there  are  two  reasons  for  it.  They  will 
not  put  up  the  money  to  hire  the  staff  be- 
cause they  are  afraid  It  will  be  reflected  back 
home;  and  secondly,  they  are  afraid  that  they 
can't  control  It  If  they  do  put  It  together. 

Mr.  MacNeil.  I  would  like  to  pick  you  up 
on  the  question  of  the  staff,  and  this  goes  to 
what  you  said  earlier,  and  to  what  Charlie 
Jones  said  about  the  press.  I  flnd  In  Congress 
a  deep  distaste  even  to  adding  a  single  staff 
man  to  a  committee,  or  to  a  Senator's  or  Con- 
gressman's staff,  primarily  because  they  are 
afraid,  as  you  have  already  suggested,  of  what 
will  be  said  about  it  in  the  press.  Just  last 
week  I  was  faced  by  a  group  of  senior  con- 
gressional staff  people  to  whom  I  was  talking 
on  the  role  of  the  press,  and  how  newsmen 
pounce  on  Congress  and  say,  what  a  terrible 
thing  it  is,  adding  a  single  man  to  a  Senator's 
staff. 

The  answer  for  me  is  very  simple.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  when  the  House  or  the  Senate 
does  add  a  staff  man  to  each  member's  staff, 
they  try  to  sneak  it  through.  The  reporters 
in  the  gallery  are  long  trained  to  this  busi- 
ness and  they  do  Jump  on  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  that  but  It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is 
where  the  heart  of  the  problem  is.  Congress 
has  a  staff  now,  I  believe,  of  about  32,000  men 
and  women  all  told,  who  are  supposed  to  be 
riding  herd  on  the  executive  staff  in  various 
departments  numbering  literally  in  the  sev- 
eral millions.  I  would  like  to  turn  this  back 
to  Charlie. 

Why  can't  case  be  made,  open  and  forth- 
right, by  the  Congress,  that  It  is  Inadequately 
equipped,  both  In  personnel  and  tools  like 
computers,  and  to  make  a  case  that  they  have 
this  enormous  Job  to  do,  and  come  out  with 
It  forthrlghtly  and  go  ahead  and  do  it?  I 
think  with  that  kind  of  forthright  approach. 
It  would  be  supported  by  the  press,  certainly 
by  the  responsible  press. 

Dr.  Jones.  I  think  that  case  has  to  be  made. 
I  have  followed  this  somewhat,  and  my  Im- 
pression Is  that  the  Congress  has  the  com- 
puter capability,  roughly,  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  In  Kadoka,  S.D.  One  way  to  in- 
crease your  analytical  capability  without  In- 
creasing the  staff  or  matching  the  Executive 
In  staff  Is  through  Improving  this  computer 
facility.  My  impression  also  is,  and  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  the  Senator  on  this,  that 
there  is  great  resistance  to  that  because  ob- 
viously a  computer-based  information  sys- 
tem Is  In  Itself  a  source  of  power,  or  It  affects 
power.  Certain  committee  chairmen  and 
others  prefer  to  control  Information. 

Secondly,  the  Congress  needs  people 
trained  to  analyze  these  kinds  of  data  and 
the  kinds  of  material  coming  from  the  Exec- 
utive. Most  staff  people,  I  think,  are  lawyers 
or  Journalists  and  not  trained  In  analysis  of 
quantitative  data.  This  needs  to  be  improved 
considerably. 

Now,  I  understand  that  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nological Assessment  will  improve  this  some- 
what, and  I  would  like  to  hear  the  Senator 
on  that  point. 

Senator  Saxbe.  First,  on  the  computer  at- 
titude, you  have  to  be  able  to  handle  in- 
formation. In  other  words.  Information  sup- 
plied to  me  as  a  member  of  a  committee 
without  staff  people  to  handle  it  is  not  very 
valuable. 

I  have  to  take  a  curbstone  opinion  from 
somebody  rather  than  to  come  up  with  hard 
facts.  I  notice  this  about  people  who  cah't 
afford  staffs,  and  there  are  some — I  know 
Senators,  and  I  am  sure  you  do,  too.  who  em- 
ploy as  many  as  25  additional  pteople  in  their 
offices.  These  are  out  of  their  own  pocket. 
They  ctin  afford  It.  They  are  wealthy  mem- 
bers, members  of  wealthy  families.  They  have 
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personal  fortunes,  and  tbey  can  hire  these 
people.  Over  the  yeara  I  have  obierved  that 
they  are  much  better  Informed,  and  when 
they  get  up  and  talk,  they  know  what  they 
ar»  talking  about.  They  are  not  Just  curb- 
stoning  It  and  flying  by  the  sent  of  their 
pants.  They  have  hard  facts  that  have  been 
put  together  by  specialists.  Where  I  have  one 
man  on  my  staff  who  covers  the  A  rmed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  maybe  they  will  1  lave  a  half 
a  dozen  or  a  dozen  people,  and  when  they 
talk,  you  listen,  because  you  knov  they  have 
Information. 

Unless  you  can  have  somethln  ;  like  this. 
a  computer  capability  Is  not  going  to  be 
too  valuable. 

Second,  the  membership  of  t  le  staff  Is 
controlled  by  patronage.  The  o'  her  major 
committee  I  serve  on  Is  Government  Opera- 
tions, the  McClellan  committee.  For  years. 
Karl  Mundt  was  the  Senior  member  on  that 
Committee.  He  controlled  the  patronage. 
There  were  two  staff  people  who  i  epresented 
the  minority.  These  were  both  ;aptives  of 
Karl  Mundt.  In  other  words,  they  worked  In 
his  office  for  him  and  they  did  n(  it  work  for 
the  membership  of  the  Committee 

Now,  you  talk  about  adding  people  to  the 
staff.  I  know  Congressmen — to  naiae  one.  Bill 
Mcculloch,  who  Is  Just  retiring— who  ran 
an  office  with  one  or  two  peop  e  plus  his 
wife,  who  was  unpaid.  He  worked  12  hours  a 
day  trying  to  keep  abreast  of  congressional 
matters  simply  because  he  liked  to  go  back 
home  and  brag  that  he  did  not  spend  any 
money.  He  was  a  tremendous  Congressman 
and  did  great  work,  but  think  wh  it  he  could 
have  done  If  he  had  had  adequlate  staff. 

So  you  have  this  pressure.  Yoiu  also  will 
notice  the  campaign  Issue  so  cften  used: 
"How  many  roll  calls  did  you  attsnd?"  Well, 
we  have  a  dozen  roll  calls  a  day.  t  nd  most  of 
them  don't  amiount  to  a  damn  In  |the  Senate. 
The  votes  are  75  to  nothing.  We  liad  400  and 
some  roll  calls  last  session.  Thats  a  ridicu- 
lous number  of  roll  calls.  But  you  made  that 
information.  Indicating  that  yon  are  right 
on  the  ball,  you  are  sitting  there  listening — 
well,  what  it  really  means  is  ttat  you  are 
sleeping  In  the  cloak  room  until  the  bell 
rings,  and  then  you  run  out  tiere  like  a 
fireman  and  vote. 

Mr.  Orttitwau).  Senator.  I  won<  er  whether 
I  could  bring  up  one  point? 

Moving  away  for  a  moment  fror  i  the  ques- 
tion of  research  facilities.  I  won<  er  whether 
Professor  Jones  would  like  to  talS  a  little  bit 
about  some  of  the  other  proposals  listed  in 
his  paper  for  making  Congress  more  respon- 
sive and  more  efficient?  I  think  yc  u  had  a  list 
of  six.  Don't  feel  compelled  to  go  over  all  of 
them,  but  perhaps  Just  one  or  two  of  the 
more  interesting  ones. 

Dr.  JoNxs.  The  notion  behind  these  pro- 
posals is  really  to  give  party  letders  some- 
what more  authority,  and  review  what  It  Is 
they  do  during  a  session. 

I  think  particularly  important  Is  my  sug- 
gestion that  there  be  an  end-of  •session  re- 
view. Now.  I  know  what  the  response  will  be: 
"At  the  end  of  the  session  we  imnt  to  get 
home."  Particularly  In  an  election  year,  the 
campaign  Is  coming  close,  and  th  s  Senator  Is 
absolutely  right,  of  course,  and  he  should 
know.  There's  lots  of  time  spei  t  on  cam- 
paigning, so  you  are  anxious  to  ge  t  home.  In- 
deed, the  members  themselves  8h<  uld  discuss 
the  legislative  record  of  the  party. 

I  happen  to  believe  very  stronj  ly  in  polit- 
ical parties  as  the  way  to  bring  ibout  some 
kind  of  accountability.  If  we  do  i  lot  do  that, 
I  cannot  think  of  another  fona  which  it 
might  take.  As  a  citizen,  it  Is  imaosslble  for 
me  to  follow  35  to  37  committees  In  the  two 
Houses.  If  that  la  where  the  leadei  ship  is.  and 
see  what  is  going  on.  So  this  en(  l-of -session 
review.  It  seems  to  me,  would  1»e  a  viseful 
thing. 

Mr.  MacNkil.  The  leaders  of  Co  igress  right 
now,  and  for  many  years,  have  niade  a  form 
of  report  to  the  membership. 

Dr.  JoNxs.  Tea. 


Mr.  MacNol.  It  Is  one  of  these  self-con- 
gratulatory things. 

Dr.  JoNKS.  Right. 

Mr.  MacNkii..  It  Is  published  as  a  docu- 
ment by  the  Senate  and  the  House  and 
mailed  out  under  the  franking  privilege.  That 
la  not  the  sort  of  thing  I  think  you  are  sug- 
gesting. 

Dr.  Jones.  That  Is  not  the  basis  for  debate. 

Mr.  MacNeil.  But  could  it  be  the  basis  of 
debate,  this  sort  of  a  required  report,  which 
they  can  make  now  anyway,  and  bring  it  up 
In  terms  of  a  debate  In  the  Senate,  for  ex- 
ample? 

Dr.  Jones.  Well,  that  Is  what  I  envisage. 

Mr.  MacNeu..  Would  you  see  this  in  the 
Senate  or  in  the  party  caucus? 

Dr.  Jones.  I  would  like  to  see  It  within  the 
party,  as  a  party  thing,  and  with  the  press 
and  the  public  available  so  it  could  be  an 
open  meeting  and  so  as  to  focus  attention  on 
legislative  parties,  leaders  and  what  they  see 
as  an  accomplishment  during  the  year. 

Mr.  MacNeil.  Senator,  can  I  get  some 
reaction  from  you  on  that? 

Senator  Saxbe.  The  difficulty  there  Is.  are 
you  going  to  have  Fritz  Mondale  and  Sam 
Ervin  put  together  a  report?  I  mean,  what  Is 
a  victory  for  Fritz  Is  a  defeat  for  Sam. 

We  have  so  much  disparity  within  the  par- 
ties today,  this  is  the  reason  that  we  can't 
elect  a  strong  leader  In  either  party,  because 
he  has  to  be  a  ralddle-of-the-roader  who  can 
accommodate  everyone.  This  makes  It  almost 
impossible  to  do  this. 

Now,  I  think  we  have  to  hatch  strong  lead- 
ers, and  this  has  to  be  done  outside  Con- 
gress. I  think  It  is  significant  that  the  only 
congressional  leader  who  has  ever  been  a 
presidential  candidate  was  Lyndon  Johnson, 
and  then  he  evolved  as  a  vice-presidential 
candidate.  Hubert  Humphrey  and  Richard 
Nixon  came  out  of  the  Congress,  but  they 
were  not  leaders  In  the  Congress,  and  George 
McGovern.  an  obscure  Senator,  who  I  am 
sure  will  return  to  his  obscurity.  I  think  It  is 
significant  because  leaders  do  accommodate. 

Mr.  MacNeil.  Leaders  also,  as  I  have  ex- 
perienced them,  Charlie,  have  always  hated 
the  party  caucus. 

Dr.  Jones.  Oh,  I  know,  especially  the  Demo- 
crats. Bring  the  Democrats  together  and  they 
are  likely  to  divide  rather  than  unite. 

Mr.  MacNeil.  I  know  of  one  leader  who 
wanted  one  caucus  for  Congress,  and  that 
was  to  nominate  the  leaders,  and  nothing 
further,  because  to  him  a  party  caucus  was, 
as  the  Senator  suggested,  an  Invitation  to 
tear  the  party  apart.  This  was  because  of 
the  divergence  of  views  within  the  party.  It 
Is  true  In  both  parties. 

Dr.  Jones.  But  it  Is  less  true  now  than  it 
used  to  be.  There  Is  more  nationalization  of 
both  of  the  parties.  There  are  Republicans  in 
Congress  from  the  South  and  now  there  are 
more  Democrats  from  the  Midwest  in  the 
Senate  than  Republicans. 

There  Is  more  nationalization  and  I  think 
It  Is  possible  for  them  to — my  God.  If  they 
can't  find  out  what  each  other  Is  doing  and 
have  no  Interest  In  pulling  themselves  to- 
gether, then,  of  course.  It  Is  a  sad  commen- 
tary, and  that  may  be  the  case.  It  may  be  that 
Congress  la  on  that  slide  down  a  hundred- 
foot  razor  blade,  and  there  is  no  way  they 
can  pull  themselves  back. 

Wherever  you  begin,  some  discussion 
should  get  underway  In  Congress.  I  think 
myself  it  Is  an  outrage,  as  nice  a  man  as 
Mike  Mansfield  Is,  he  is  a  scholar,  a  marvel- 
ous man.  very  bright  and  able  In  many  ways, 
but  it  Is  an  outrage  that  we  do  not  have 
public  discussion  and  attention  to  the  fact 
that  he  will  now  go  In  to  be  re-elected  for 
what  will  be  fourteen  years,  the  longest  that 
any  floor  leader  has  held  that  position. 

It  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  personal 
attributes.  He  is  a  swell  guy.  but  there  are 
people.  Hubert  Humphrey  for  one,  who  have 
many  more  leadership  qualities  than  Mike 
Mansfield  to  pull  that  party  together  and  do 
something  with  It.  It  Is  particularly  critical 


when  you  have  a  person  from  the  other  party 
In  the  White  House. 

Mr.  MacNeii..  My  observation  has  been 
that  Congress  not  only  needs  leadership,  but 
also  the  leadership  needs  follower-ship. 
Could  you  go  on  with  some  of  the  other  sug- 
gestions? 

Dr.  Jones.  All  right.  Commission  a  study 
of  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  exist- 
ing party  structures  In  each  house  directed 
by  an  independent  agent,  perhaps  the  Brook- 
ing^ Institution,  but  including  members  of 
both  parties  in  both  houses.  I  do  not  think 
the  members  themselves  many  times  know 
what  either  exists  or  potentially  exists,  so 
here  would  be  a  way  of  focusing  attention. 
The  Idea  Is  to  begin  discussion  and  to  begin 
an  examination.  What  I  am  proposing  more 
than  anything  else  Is  a  strategy  of  reform 
rather  than  reform  Itself.  Among  these  sug- 
gestions are: 

Expansion  of  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  and  the  Office  of  Legislative  Counsel, 
and  expanding  particularly  their  ability  to 
analyze  data  with  the  computer. 

Establish  perhaps  an  Office  of  Congres- 
sional Committee  Organization  and  Admin- 
istration to  centralize  Just  the  setting  up  of 
hearings,  rather  than  having  that  duplicated 
within  each  committee. 

Review  the  existing  research  capabilities 
for  congressional  political  parties,  and  pos- 
sibly Increase  staff  available  for  that  purpose. 

Make  party  leaders  directly  responsible  for 
the  use  of  research  staff  and  require  periodic 
reporting  by  party  leaders  in  caucus. 

Now  I  know  all  the  re.sponses  as  to  why 
that  should  not  be  done.  I  would  like  to 
hear  some  discussion.  If  those  suggestions 
are  not  useful,  as  to  what  might  be  done. 

Senator  Saxbb.  I  would  Just  like  to  say  on 
that,  that  Is  all  quite  true,  but  the  road  to 
hell  Is  paved  with  commissions.  The  type  of 
individual  whom  we  are  trying  to  get  to  put 
the  guts  into  the  leadership  Is  not  going  to 
evolve  from  a  commission.  It  has  to  be  by 
some  kind  of  divine  guidance,  or  it  has  to 
emerge. 

Maybe  the  guy  has  been  elected  this  year 
and  we  do  not  know  him  yet.  Perhaps  he  Is 
up  there  now  and  Just  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  blossom. 

We  do  need  In  Congress  leaders  who  can 
Inspire  people  to  go  along  with  them.  Now. 
as  you  said,  Mike  Mansfield  is  a  fine  gentle- 
man, but  he  will  accommodate  to  everybody 
and  he  has  the  old-school  attitude  that  a 
Senator  can  have  his  way.  If  a  Senator  wants 
to  have  two  weeks  delay.  If  he  wants  anything 
done,  if  he  wants  to  hold  up  the  appointment 
of  a  Cabinet  Member  or  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice,  he  has  every  opportunity. 

In  fact,  we  debated  the  Haynsworth  thing 
for  three  months  and  there  wasn't  a  vote 
changed,  T  don't  think.  There  wasn't  a  vote 
of  things  that  delay  the  sessions  and  make 
them  so  ponderous.  It  Is  because  we  wish  to 
accommodate  everybody.  Now.  people  have 
to  be  hurt  sometimes,  but  you  have  to  lay 
out  a  program.  I  think  the  greatest  weakness 
is  that  when  we  start  out,  we  don't  know 
where  we  are  going. 

Mr.  MacNeiix.  Senator.  I  would  like  to  pick 
you  up  on  something  you  once  said  to  me. 
I  believe  you  were  referring  at  that  time  to 
Senator  Kennedy  on  the  floor.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy Is  noted  for  the  excellence  of  his  staff, 
and  you  felt  that  In  combating  him  on  the 
floor  you  were  flghtlne  with  sticks.  This  re- 
lates to  something  that  Charlie  has  Itist  sug- 
gested, which  is  increasing  the  capabilities 
of  the  Leglsla';lve  Research  Service. 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  thinps  to  me 
going  on  now.  and  which  has  baen  going  or 
for  a  long  time,  is  the  comparison  of  the 
American  Congress  with  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. This  started  hack  In  the  book  Charlie 
refered  to.  Woodrow  Wilson's  Congressional 
Govemwent.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  the 
British  System  and  he  wanted  to  develop  the 
American  Congress  Into  a  British  Parliament. 

The  reasons  why  that  is  simply  Impossible 
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are  too  many  to  go  Into  here,  but  among 
others  there  is  no  Independence  allowed  the 
British  MJ>. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  there  are 
things  to  be  learned  on  both  sides  here.  I 
think  It  is  fascinating  that  a  book  has  been 
published  this  year,  written  not  by  an  Amer- 
ican but  by  two  Englishmen,  both  Deputy 
Clerks  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  Is  a 
clinical  comparison  between  the  American 
Congress  and  the  British  Parliament.  Tlie 
English  are  exceptionally  Interested  in  the 
strengths  of  the  American  Congress,  in  some 
of  the  techniques,  primarily  the  American 
standing  committee  system,  a  system  whic:-; 
provides  a  body  of  Informed  knowledge  in 
speclfled  Jurisdictions.  They  are  thinking  in 
terms  of  adopting  something  like  that  for  tl:e 
use  of  Parliament.  But  on  their  side,  I  think 
anyone  who  has  ever  visited  Parliament  dur- 
ing question  period  sees  the  brillance  of  the 
British  parliamentary  system  at  Its  best. 
They  do  not  often  know  that  what  has  hap- 
pened. When  the  question  Is  put  to  the  Min- 
ister, it  has  been  laid  down  a  couple  of  days 
in  advance  and  his  brilliant  reply  has  been 
prepared,  not  by  the  brilliant  Minister,  but 
by  a  brilliant  staff  of  the  Parliament's  Civil 
Service. 

Why  can't  we  in  America  develop  such  a 
professional  competence,  professional  com- 
petence for  a  staff  for  the  American  Con- 
gress, so  you  wont  have  to  flght  with  sticks? 


THE  $1  CHECKOFF 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Joining  with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  CtTLVER)  and  39  other  cosponsors 
In  introducing  legislation  requiring  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  place  the 
$1  tax  checkoff  for  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion campaign  fund  on  the  front  page  of 
the  individual  taxpayer's  tax  return  form. 
Our  bill  would  also  require  the  IRS  to 
publicize  extensively  this  new  procedure 
for  financing  Presidential  election  cam- 
paigns. 

A  companion  measure,  introduced  by 
my  colleague  from  Minnesota.  Senator 
Walter  Mondale,  and  21  cosponsors,  Is 
pending  in  the  Senate. 

When  Congress  authorized  the  check- 
off in  1971,  we  intended  it  to  be  placed 
on  the  front  of  each  tax  return.  But  last 
year  we  discovered  that  IRS  had  pre- 
pared a  separate  form,  known  as  form 
4875,  which  was  included  in  the  packet 
of  tax  material  mailed  to  taxpayers  in 
January. 

Those  people  who  received  their  forms 
in  the  mail  may  have  found  Form  4875 
buried  in  their  packets.  But  those  who 
must  obtain  their  tax  materials  from 
banks  and  post  ofiBces  are  having  difficul- 
ty locating  the  new  form.  A  spot  check 
of  eight  tax  forms  dispensing  sites  in  the 
Washington  area,  for  example,  showed 
that  it  was  not  available  at  any  of  the 
eight  locations.  A  member  of  my  staff 
was  able  to  obtain  the  form  only  at  the 
main  headquarters  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  on  12th  and  Constitution 
NW. 

Because  the  $1  checkoff  has  been  all 
but  ignored  by  the  IRS.  it  is  understand- 
able that  only  about  4  percent  of  tax- 
payers filing  returns  this  year  have  made 
use  of  it.  Unless  the  rate  of  response  im- 
proves, the  new  law  will  fail  to  achieve 


its  piUTKJse.  Ten  to  fifteen  percent  of  all 
taxpayers  wlH  have  to  use  the  checkoff 
every  year  up  to  1976  in  order  to  provide 
each  major  party  with  the  $20  to  $22  rail- 
lion  it  Is  authorized  to  receive  under  the 
1971  act. 

By  now  it  is  clear  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration would  just  as  soon  see  the 
whole  system  fall.  President  Nixon  said 
as  much  when  he  signed  the  checkoff 
bill  into  law. 

Despite  the  opposition  from  the  ad- 
ministration, we  must  enable  the  check- 
off to  succeed.  It  represents  one  of  the 
most  Important  political  reforms  of  the 
last  50  years  and  It  could  very  well 
democratize  the  entire  campaign  spend- 
ing process.  The  checkoff  means  that 
for  the  first  time  political  parties  can 
raise  the  money  they  need  from  average 
citizens.  No  longer  will  they  have  to  rely 
on  the  special  interests  as  they  have 
done  In  the  past. 

Hopefully,  our  bill  will  be  one  small  but 
significant  way  of  helping  to  insure  that 
the  checkoff  will  be  successful. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  6030 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  that  the  designation  of 
payments  to  the  Presidential  Election 
Campaign  Fund  be  made  on  the  front  page 
of  the  taxpayer's  income  tax  return  form, 
and  for  other  purposes 

Sec.  1.  (a)  section  6096  (c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the  man- 
ner and  time  of  designation)  Is  amended  by 
inserting  after  "any  taxable  year"  the  fol- 
lowing: "on  the  first  page  of  an  individual's 
income  tax  return  form." 

(b)  the  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  his  delegate  shall  give  extensive  publicity 
to  the  Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund 
from  January  1  to  April  15  of  each  year,  in- 
cluding prominent  notice  In  explanatory  ma- 
terial sent  to  Individuals,  posters,  and  the 
use  of  radio,  television,  newspapers,  and 
other  media.  This  publicity  shall  emphasize 
that  the  designation  provided  for  in  section 
6096  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 
does  not  Increase  an  individual's  tax  liability. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  shaU  take  effect  upon 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  list  of  cosponsors  include  Jona- 
than B.  Bingham,  Frank  J.  Brasco, 
Oeorge  E.  Brown,  Bill  D.  Bttrlison, 
Phillip  Burton,  Charles  J.  Carney, 
Shirley  Chisholm,  John  Conyers,  Jr., 
John  Cttlver,  Ronald  V.  Dellums,  Ron 
DE  Lugo,  John  Dent,  Robert  P.  Drinan, 
Don  Edwards,  Joshua  Eilberg,  Donald 
Fraser,  Robert  N.  Giaimo,  Henry  Hel- 
STOSKi,  Elizabeth  Holtzman,  Robert  L. 
Leggett,  William  Lehman,  Paul  N.  Mc- 
Closkey,  Ray  J.  Madden,  Joe  Moakley, 
Robert  H.  Mollohan,  John  E.  Moss, 
Wayne  Owens,  Claude  Pepper,  J.  J. 
Pickle,  Bertram  L.  Podell,  Richardson 
Preyer,  Thomas  M.  Rees.  Donald  W. 
RiECLE,  Jr.,  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  Paul 
S.  Sarbanes,  B.  F.  Sisk,  James  W.  Sy- 
rongton,  Frank  Thompson.  Jr..  Charles 
H.  Wilson,  Lester  L.  Wolff,  ANtonio 
BoRJA  Won  Pat. 


man  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  sponsor  a  bill  which  will  re- 
quire the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
publicize  the  $1  checkoff  for  the  Presi- 
dential election  campaign  fund  and  to 
place  the  checkoff  on  the  front  page  of 
the  individual  taxpayer's  return. 

Recognizing  the  dangers  to  democracy 
of  large  private  campaign  contributions, 
the  Congress  voted  in  1971  to  allow  every 
taxpayer  voluntarily  to  designate  $1  of 
his  Income  tax  to  a  Presidential  election 
campaign  fimd. 

The  1971  act  authorized  $20  to  $21 
million  to  each  major  party,  subject  to 
the  use  of  the  checkoff  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  taxpayers.  Given  the  wide- 
spread public  awareness  of  the  imhealthy 
influence  cf  special  interests  in  om-  Gov- 
ernment today,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  citizens  will  broadly  sup- 
port this  method  of  public  financing  of 
political  campaigns.  Yet  initial  returns 
filed  this  year  indicate  that  only  about  4 
percent  of  the  taxpayers  are  using  the 
checkoff. 

I  believe  that  much  of  the  difference 
between  expectation  and  performance  is 
attributable  to  the  unnecessary  conceal- 
ment of  the  checkoff.  It  is  not  promi- 
nently displayed  on  the  front  of  the 
Form  1040,  as  was  clearly  intended,  nor 
has  it  been  adequately  publicized.  Rather, 
it  is  a  separate  form — Form  4875 — en- 
closed at  the  back  of  the  package  sent  to 
some  taxpayers  and  not  available  at  all 
to  others. 

The  tax  checkoff  for  political  cam- 
paigns is  one  of  the  most  far-reaching 
electoral  reforms  that  has  been  adopted 
in  many  years.  To  the  extent  that  public 
financing  of  campaigns  replaces  private 
contributions,  the  pubUc  will  be  heard  at 
the  highest  levels  of  our  Government. 
In  the  words  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  who  is  introducing  this  bill 
in  the  Senate, 

The  check-off  system  will  effectively  divorce 
presidential  politics  from  the  corrosive  in- 
fluence of  big  money  and  special  Interests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  should  not  be  a  par- 
tisan issue.  Responsible  Members  of  both 
parties  are  aware  of  the  conflicts  of  In- 
terest which  have  been  caused  by  relying 
on  private  gifts  to  finance  political  cam- 
paigns. Both  parties,  and  above  all  the 
public,  stand  to  gain  from  the  elimina- 
tion of  this  distortion  of  the  democratic 
process. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  requires 
that,  starting  next  year,  the  $1  checkoff 
appear  on  the  front  page  of  each  tax- 
payer's return.  In  addition,  it  requires 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  give  ex- 
tensive publicity  to  the  provision,  with 
due  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  a  dollar 
contributed  to  the  Presidential  election 
campaign  fimd  does  not  cost  the  tax- 
payer anything  extra. 


PUBLICITY  FOR  $1  CHECKOFF 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


STATEMENTS  OF  POW'S 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Brown)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.     BROWN     of     California.     Mr. 


9052 


Speaker,  it  has  been  brought  to  m  y  atten- 
tion that  the  press,  in  covering  th  e  return 
of  American  prisoners  of  war,  hai  focused 
on  what  some  people  regard  an  super- 
patriotic  statements  being  made  by  some 
of  our  POW's  as  they  step  off  ths  planes 
returning  them  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  find  thej  e  state- 
ments at  all  surprising,  and  I  feel  that 
the  press  does  us  a  disservice  w  hen  re- 
porters give  these  statements  sue  i  inten- 
sive and  repeated  coverage. 

I  would  ask  those  who  have  sttached 
great  significance  to  these  stateiients  to 
remember  that  mo.st  of  these  PC  W's  left 
this  country  during  a  period  when  pub- 
lic sentiment  about  American  folicy  in 
Southeast  Asia  was  substantially  dif- 
ferent from  the  views  which  ha\  e  devel- 
oped on  a  large  scale  within  the  last  few 
years.  These  men  were  not  expos(  d  to  the 
1968  Presidential  campaigns  of  Eugene 
McCarthy  and  Robert  Kennedy. '  They  did 
not  see  and  hear  Walter  Cron];ite  and 
other  highly  respected  Americi,n  news 
reporters  telling  them  about  the  My  Lai 
massacre.  They  have  not  been  through 
the  experience,  as  we  have,  of  finding 
out  through  the  New  York  Tiiies  and 
Washington  Post  excerpts  from  the  Pen- 
tagon Papers  that  top  U.S.  Govsmment 
officials  lied  to  the  American  peo  pie  con- 
sistently during  the  course  of  our  deepen- 
ing involvement  in  Indochina  in  the 
1960's.  And  so.  quite  naturalW.  their 
views  on  our  policy  in  that  par;  of  the 
world  reflect  the  views  which  pre- 
dominated during  that  earlier  period  of 
limited  public  awareness. 

Anyone  analyzing  the  statenients  of 
these  POW's  must  also  take  into  account 
the  atmosphere  in  which  thos;  state- 
ments were  made.  Stop  to  imagi  le  for  a 
moment  the  emotions  which  th  !se  men 
must  feel  as  they  step  off  those  p  lanes  to 
freedom.  They  have  been  kept  m  what 
most  Americans  would  regard  a;  primi- 
tive, dirty  conditions  for  years,  away 
from  their  wives,  parents  and  children. 
Suddenly,  the  U.S.  military  force;  appear 
and  remove  them  from  captivit3 .  giving 
these  men  clean  clothes,  their  favorite 
American  foods,  and  total  ret  -carpet 
treatment.  Upon  arriving  in  th«  United 
States,  during  the  euphoria  th  at  sur- 
rounds their  reunification  witti  their 
loved  ones,  a  reporter  approach  ;s  them 
with  a  microphone  and  asks  hpw  they 
feel  to  be  back  in  the  United  Spates. 

Under  such  clrcumstancef,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  would  be  highly  unlikely  that 
anyone  would  respond  with  a  stitement 
critical  of  either  the  military  or  the  ad- 
ministration, both  of  whom  would  be 
perceived  as  responsible  for  this  home- 
coming. I  do  not  believe  we  shou  d  inter- 
pret proadministratlon  or  pro  military 
statements  at  the  airports  as  deep  intel- 
lectual expressions  of  political  positions, 
but  rather  as  deep  emotional  exp  ressions 
of  joy  and  gratitude.  I  am  sure  tl:  at  all  of 
us  would  be  just  as  enthusiastic  under 
similar  circumstances. 

As  the  euphoria  evaporates,  liowever, 
and  these  men  adjust  to  being  home.  I 
believe  that  many  of  them  will  make 
political  statements.  I  believe  th  it  these 
statements  will  reflect  the  broad  ( liversity 
of  opinions  which  we  find  am  )ng  the 
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public  as  a  whole  today  about  our  policies 
in  Southeast  Asia.  A  very  few  such  state- 
ments have  already  begun  to  appear,  and 
I  would  like  to  share  with  our  colleagues 
an  article  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
of  March  8  which  reveals  what  we  may 
find  to  be  a  view  held  by  a  significant 
number  of  our  returned  men.  This  arti- 
cle, written  by  the  Sacramento  staff  of 
United  Press  International,  reports  the 
viewpoints  of  Maj.  Hubert  K.  Resher,  a 
career  Air  Force  fighter  pilot  shot  down 
in  1966.  I  commend  UPI's  reporters  for 
taking  the  trouble  to  write  about  this 
side  of  the  story  as  well  as  the  more  com- 
monly reported  side,  and  I  recommend 
the  article  to  every  Member  of  this 
body.  The  article  follows : 

United  States  Failed  To  Win  Viet  Goals, 
Ex-POW  AvEHs — Says  America  Butted  Into 
Civil  W.\b  and  Accepted  Terms  Offered 
4  Years  Ago 

Sacramento. — A  career  Air  Force  officer, 
who  was  a  captive  of  the  North  Vietnamese, 
said  Wednesday  the  United  States  butted 
Its  "nose  Into  somebody  else's  business," 
wound  up  settling  for  what  the  Communists 
offered  four  years  ago  and  did  not  win  the 
war. 

In  fact,  he  said,  America  may  have  lost 
the  war. 

"It  was  a  conflict  between  the  Vietnamese 
people  and  whether  you  like  It  or  not  It 
should  have  been  theirs  to  decide.  I  think 
more  and  more  people  came  to  realize  this, ' 
said  MaJ.  Hubert  K.  Flesher.  40,  a  fighter 
pilot  who  was  a  prisoner  of  war  more  than 
six  years. 

"Many  of  us  came  to  believe  that  possibly 
we  had  asserted  our  noses  Into  somebody 
else's  business." 

opinions  clash 

Flesher,  a  20-year  Air  Force  veteran  who 
Intends  to  remain  In  the  military,  expressed 
a  view  different  from  those  of  former  POWs 
who  have  agreed  with  President  Nixon  that 
the  United  States  won  a  "peace  with  honor." 

"I  don't  think  we  really  won  the  war  at 
all,"  he  told  newsmen. 

"If  we  expected  a  South  Vietnam  that  es- 
se.ntlally  belonged  to  us,  that  was  in  our 
camp,  then  we  certainly  lost  the  war." 

He  added:  "It  wasn't  ours  to  win  In  the 
first  place." 

Flesher  said,  "Anyone  who  has  looked  at 
the  peace  terms"  can  see  that  the  Commu- 
nists obtained  "exactly  what  they  asked  for" 
In  1969.  Mr.  Nixon's  first  year  In  office. 

"They  asked  for  complete,  total  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  forces,  a  complete  halt  of  air 
activity  over  all  of  Vietnam,  the  stopping  of 
support  of  the  government  of  South  Vietnam 
and  for  elections.  Christ  Almighty,  In  looking 
at  the  peace  terms  and  everything,  that's  ex- 
actly what  they  got." 

The  major  said  there  were  "a  lot  of  argu- 
ments with  a  lot  of  the  guys"  In  prison  about 
the  war. 

"There  was  a  split,"  he  said.  "There  were 
the  superpatrlots  who  felt  we  should  be  In 
there  killing  them  by  the  thousands,  as  op- 
posed to  another  faction  that  felt,  generally 
speaking,  that  the  bombing  and  that  sort  of 
thing  was  not  doing  any  good." 

Asked  about  amnesty,  Flesher  said;  "I'm 
not  opposed  to  It.  There  were  a  lot  of  young 
men  who  were  honestly  opposed  to  this  war 
and  were  not  able  or  willing  to  have  them- 
selves Involved  In  a  situation  where  pos- 
sibly they  would  be  killing  other  people  for 
a  cause  they  didn't  believe  In." 

"I'm  not  bitter  about  these  people,"  he 
added.  "It  certainly  would  not  make  me 
angry  to  see  these  people  back  home  and 
fitted  back  into  American  society." 


Plesher  was  not  happy  about  the  prospect 
of  spending  huge  sums  to  rebuild  North 
Vietnam. 

"If  those  are  the  terms  of  the  agreement, 
I  suppose  we  should  live  up  to  them,  but  we 
have  so  much  to  do  right  here,"  he  said.  "The 
big  thing  now  that  this  war  Is  over,  instead 
of  squandering  our  money  someplace  else,  is 
to  start  spending  It  on  our  truly  essential 
problems." 

Flesher,  who  was  shot  down  In  December, 
1966,  also  said  without  elaboration  that 
"there  would  be  some  action"  by  a  few  pris- 
oners against  fellow  POWs  because  of  the 
activities  In  confinement. 

And  he  said  "there  were  a  great  num- 
ber of  people  (POWs)  who  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  come  home  early"  with  peace 
groups  but  declined.  He  did  not  elaborate. 

Flesher  was  in  the  first  group  of  prisoners 
to  be  released  from  North  Vietnam.  He  now 
Is  back  with  his  wife  of  19  years  In  their 
home  In  Rancho  Cordova,  a  Sacramento  sub- 
urb. 

Flesher  said  "generally  the  motivations  In- 
volved in  this  conflict  were  honest.  However, 
we  got  ourselves  Involved  In  a  revolutionary 
war  similar  to  what  this  country  went 
through  in  1776." 

He  said  many  people  liked  to  compare  the 
Vietnam  war  with  World  War  n.  "But  they 
are  entirely  different."  he  said.  "Adolf  Hitler 
was  Invading  countries  with  foreign  troops. 
There  were  no  foreign  troops  in  Vietnam  ex- 
cept Americans  and  the  people  who  were  In 
our  camp." 


TIGER  CAGES  RESTRICT  PEACE 
POSSIBILITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Rancel)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  civilian  political  prisoners  In 
South  Vietnam  has  existed  for  as  long 
as  the  war  itself.  However,  what  is  hap- 
pening at  present  with  these  civilian  de- 
tainees is  almost  beyond  comprehension. 

It  is  becoming  quite  apparent  that 
the  Thieu  regime  is  not  only  continuing 
its  longstanding  policies  of  torture 
against  its  political  prisoners,  but  It  is 
also  now  trying  to  deny  their  existence. 
All  evidence  coming  out  of  South  Viet- 
nam demonstrates  that  political  prison- 
ers are  now  being  detained  on  phony 
criminal  charges  so  they  will  not  have  to 
be  released  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  peace  agreement.  In  addition  to 
being  unlawfully  detained,  these  prison- 
ers are  still  being  subjected  to  the  same 
type  of  barbarous  treatment  that  was 
publicized  in  1970  during  the  discovery 
of  the  tiger  cages  on  Con  Son  Island. 

The  estimates  of  the  number  of  these 
political  prisoners  range  from  50,000  to 
200,000.  Yet  the  Thieu  regime  recently 
stated  that  they  hold  "no  political  pris- 
oners, only  common  criminals  and  Com- 
munist criminals."  The  making  of  such  a 
statement  is  an  act  of  complete  hypoc- 
risy. It  is  now  evident  that  Saigon  is  re- 
classifying as  criminals  those  people 
whose  only  crime  has  been  opposing 
the  leadership  of  President  Thieu. 

My  reason  for  discussing  this  present 
practice  of  the  Saigon  government  is  not 
simply  moral,  although  all  decent  men 
should  be  outraged  at  this  perversion  of 
justice.  But  there  is  a  practical  reason 
as  well — the  desire  for  peace. 
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According  to  the  peace  agreement,  the 
question  of  detained  Vietnamese  civilian 
personnel  is  to  be  resolved  by  the  Viet- 
cong  and  South  Vietnam  within  90  days. 
Unless  the  Thieu  regime  immediately  re- 
treats from  its  cruel  and  deceptive  ix>l- 
Icy,  the  cease-fire  will  surely  faU.  To  ex- 
pect the  Vietcong  to  tolerate  Saigon's 
practices  on  this  crucial  issue  would  be 
extremely  naive. 

At  present,  the  Nixon  administration 
is  giving  its  tacit  consent  to  this  policy 
of  brutality  and  repression,  and,  in  do- 
ing so,  it  too  is  jeopardizing  the  slim 
chances  for  peace  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  U.S.  Government  Is  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  implementation  of 
President  Thieu's  repressive  policies.  Our 
public  safety  program,  which  is  ending 
on  March  28,  has  supplied  over  $50  mil- 
lion worth  of  aid  to  the  two  South  Viet- 
namese agencies  that  have  been  respon- 
sible for  capturing  and  holding  political 
prisoners:  the  police  force  and  the 
prison  systems. 

The  facilities  that  are  now  used  to  de- 
tain these  iiuiocent  civilians  were  built 
and  financed  by  American  labor  and 
money.  It  hurts  me  deeply  to  remind  this 
body  that  the  tiger  cages  that  are  pres- 
ently on  Con  Son  Island,  cages  that  were 
installed  after  the  discovery  of  the  orig- 
inal cages  in  June  1970,  were  built  by  an 
American  company  under  a  Department 
of  the  Navy  contract. 

Just  as  the  United  States  has  been 
responsible  for  the  initiation  and  con- 
tinuation of  Thieu's  policy  of  political 
repression,  it  should  also  be  responsible 
for  ending  it. 

President  Nixon  feels  that  he  is  justi- 
fied in  warning  Hanoi  about  possible 
cease-fire  violations  concerning  move- 
ment of  tro(«DS  and  material.  I  call  upon 
the  President  to  tell  Saigon  to  stop  these 
hideous  practices  of  brutality  and  re- 
pression towards  its  political  prisoners, 
and  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
Vietcong  in  good  faith.  The  interests  of 
not  only  these  thousands  of  unfortu- 
nate Vietnamese  are  at  stake,  but  also 
the  chances  for  a  successful  cease-fire 
and  a  lasting  peace. 


ASSINIBOINE  AND  SIOUX  NEIGH- 
BORHOOD YOUTH  CORPS  PRO- 
GRAM IN  MONTANA  RATED  TOP 
IN  THE  NATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  has  contracted 
with  Systems  Research,  Inc.,  to  survey 
the  most  successful  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  programs  for  development 
of  a  how-to-do-it  manual.  This  survey 
icentified  the  Assiniboine  and  Sioux 
Tribe  NYC  at  Poplar,  Mont.,  as  the  top 
program  in  the  Nation  and  its  know-how 
will  contribute  significantly  to  the  devel- 
opment of  this  manual. 

I  am  proud  of  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ments of  this  program.  Therefore,  I  am 
dismayed  that  the  President's  1974 
budget  calls  for  phasing  out  NYC  as  we 


know  it.  NYC  apparently  will  be  folded 
into  a  special  manpower  revenue  shar- 
ing program  without  the  advice  or  ap- 
proval of  Congress.  What  becomes  of 
NYC  at  Poplar  and  in  other  localities  of 
the  country  is  now  in.  doubt.  Surely,  the 
good  results  of  NYC  should  not  be 
shrugged  off  and  shelved. 

I  would  like  to  share  the  letter  sent 
to  the  Assiniboine-Sioux  NYC  program 
director,  Lanny  Frantzick,  advising  him 
of  their  program's  placement  as  the  top 
in  the  Nation. 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Manpower  Administration, 

Denver,  Colo.,  Feb.  26,  1973. 
Mr.  Lannt  G.  Frantzick, 
Assiniboine  <t  Sioux  Tribe, 
Poplar,  Mt. 

Dear  Mr.  Frantzick:  A  recent  survey  of  all 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  In-School  pro- 
grams was  conducted  by  Systems  Research, 
Incorporated,  under  contract  to  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

The  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to  Identify 
the  most  successful  and  innovative  programs 
In  the  nation  which  could  contribute  useful 
Information  towards  the  development  of  a 
"how-to-do-it"  manual. 

The  analysis  of  the  information  received 
placed  the  Assiniboine  and  Sioux  Tribe  NYC 
Program  as  the  top  program  in  the  nation. 
As  a  result  of  this,  a  staff  member  of  Systems 
Research  Incorporated  will  be  contacting  you 
to  arrange  for  an  on-site  visit  In  March 
which  will  last  about  two  days  and  will  gen- 
erally require  the  participation  of  the  project 
director. 

I  congratulate  you  and  your  stafT  on  this 
outstanding  accomplishment.  It  is  a  direct 
reflection  on  the  quality  of  your  program. 
Frank  A.  Potter, 
Regional  Manpower  Administrator. 


U.S.  CANAL  ZONE  AND  PANAMA 
CANAL:  UNAUTHORIZED  COM- 
MITMENTS FOR  SURRENDER 
MUST  BE  DISAVOWED  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  news  from 
Panama  City,  Republic  of  Panama,  pub- 
lished today  is  to  the  effect  that  U.S. 
Ambassador  John  A.  Scali  at  the  U.N.  Se- 
curity Council  on  March  20,  1973,  an- 
nounced without  congressional  authori- 
zation the  readiness  of  the  United  States 
to  cede  substantial  parts  of  the  U.S. 
Canal  Zone  to  the  Republic  of  Panama 
and  to  make  other  U.S.  commitments  to 
that  country  in  relation  to  the  future  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  This  official,  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government,  has  exceeded  the  limits  of 
that  agency's  authority  as  regards  the 
disposal  of  U.S.  territory  and  property, 
which  power  is  vested  in  the  Congress — 
article  rv,  section  3,  clause  2,  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. 

The  Congress  in  1902  authorized  the 
President  to  acquire  by  treaty  in  per- 
petuity what  is  now  the  U.S.  Canal  Zone 
and  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate 
the  Panama  Canal.  It  has  not  authorized 
the  disi>osal  of  this  part  of  oxir  sovereign 
domain  and  the  people  of  our  country  are 
overwhelmingly  opposed  to  any  terri- 


torial or  other  surrender  of  our  sovereign 
rights,  power,  or  authority  over  the  zone 
territory. 

As  I  have  stated  on  other  occasions,  the 
United  Nations  has  no  authority  to  inter- 
vene in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  United 
States.  The  indicated  actions  of  Ambas- 
sador Scali  reveal  that  the  strategy  of 
certain  executive  ofiQcials  is  to  commit 
the  United  States  to  a  policy  of  surrender 
at  the  present  U.N.  Security  Council  ses- 
sions to  such  an  extent  that  the  United 
States  could  not  retract  lest  our  Govern- 
ment look  ridiculous  in  so-called  world 
opinion.  Such  strategy  would  serve  to 
give  the  United  Nations  jurisdiction  over 
U.S.  Panama  Canal  policy.  In  its  effect, 
such  action  is  extremely  harmful  and 
will  be  so  recognized  by  growing  nimibers 
of  our  citizens  from  various  parts  of  the 
Nation. 

To  alert  the  President  with  the  gravity 
of  the  situation,  on  March  21  I  sent  him 
the  following  telegram: 

March  21.  1973. 
The  President, 
The  White  House: 

Press  reports  this  date  stated  Ambassador 
John  A.  Scali,  without  the  authority  of  the 
Congress,  announced  to  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  in  Panama  the  readiness  of  our 
Government  to  make  substantial  surrenders 
of  the  U.S. -owned  Canal  Zone  territory  and 
Panama  Canal  and  other  concessions  to 
Panama.  The  power  to  dispose  of  territory 
and  other  property  of  the  United  States  is 
vested  In  the  Congress  and  this  agency,  which 
is  the  ultimate  authority  in  canal  policy,  has 
never  authorized  such  concessions,  which 
commitments  are  beyond  the  limits  of  Execu- 
tive authority. 

As  a  student  of  Panama  Canal  history  over 
many  years  and  close  obseirer  of  interoceanlc 
canal  problems,  I  cannot  stress  too  strongly 
the  Imperative  necessity  for  retention  of 
U.S.  undiluted  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
Zone  and  urge  you  to  promptly  disavow  the 
indicated  actions  of  Ambassador  Scali.  which 
are  a  direct  challenge  to  congressional  au- 
thority In  Isthmian  policy  matters. 

Daniel  J.  Flood, 
Member  of  Congress. 


SUPREME  COURT  WRONG  ON 
SCHOOL  FINANCING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Podell)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Su- 
preme Court  yesterday  handed  down  a 
most  unfortunate  decision.  The  Court 
ruled  that  the  traditional  method  of  fi- 
nancing public  schools— the  local  prop- 
erty tax — did  not  violate  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  of  the  14th  amendment. 

The  Court  has  recently  produced  a 
number  of  fine  opinions  which  were  both 
legally  and  socially  desirable,  most  nota- 
bly those  involving  abortion  and  capital 
punishment.  But  the  five  members  who 
voted  in  the  majority  yesterday  appar- 
ently share  the  Nixon  administration's 
laissez  faire  attitude  toward  matters  re- 
garding wealth  and  poverty.  This  attitude 
can  be  summed  up  in  a  single  sentence: 
"If  you're  pKjor,  it's  your  own  fault,  and 
you'll  just  have  to  suffer  the  conse- 
quences." The  Court  seems  wUling  to 
apply  the  equal  protection  clause  to  most 
other  types  of  discrimination — but  not 
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to    distinctions    based    on    a 
wealth. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
education  through  local 
Is  an  invidious  discrimination 
tion   of   the   Constitution.   In 
Park,     a    lower-class    suburb 
Angeles,  this  method  can  raise 
per  child,  while  In  Beverly 
miles  away,  the  town  spends 
each  student — and  this  revenue 
on  a  tax  rate  only  half  that  of 
Park's.  Obviously,  then, 
are  going  to  have  better 
poorer  communities.  This  systen  i 
ly    Incompatible    with    the 
American  belief  in  equal 
all  people,  regardless  of  wealth 

The  majority  held  that 
a  fundamental  right  under  the 
tion,  and  that  any  change  in 
nancing  systems  would  have  to 
the  legislative  branch.  We 
this  "cop  out"  all  too  often.  One 
lea's  most  distinguished  jurists 
Mathew    Tobriner    of    the 
Supreme  Court,  recently  wrote 
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The   suggestion   that   those   wh(  i 
change     conditions     In     modern 
ought   to  turn  to  legislative   bodlM 
than  to  the  courts,  necessarUy 
notion  that  the  reforms  sought  by 
today  can  be  achieved  only  by  the 
of   new,  revolutionary  legislative 
But  a  major  part  of  this  dissatisfaction 
not  so  much  from  a  disagreement 
basic  principles  of  our  Institutions, 
with  the  faUure  of  the  society 
to  adhere   to  those  principles,  a 
afford  existing  legal  rights  unlfor^^y 
members  of  society.  . .  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  yesterday's 
decision,  the  Congress  should  move  at 
once  to  study  the  entire  cruciai  issue  of 
financing  education  in  this  coiintry.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  I  wish 
my  own  view  that  the  courts 
shrink  from  their  responsibility 
that  all  t>T)es  of  discrimination 
Ing  discrimination  based  on 
shall  be  eliminated.  I  would 
point  to  include  the  article 
Tobriner,  which  was  published 
California  State  Bar  Journal 
July  1972: 

THROrOH    THE    COUHTS?* 

(By  Mathew  O.  Tobriner) 

To  realize  that  the  law  reflects 
which  It  governs  and  that  the 
turn,  reflects  Its  law,  one  need  only 
briefly  at  the  course  of  history.  Thk 
of  the  past  have  left  archltectui^l 
ments  that  are  grand  evidence  of 
gratlon  of  society  and  law.  Only  a 
ago  I  looked  from  my  hotel  window 
across   the   flatroofed   city  to  the 
columns   of  the   Parthenon   and 
theum.  They  surely  spoke  the 
was  the  essence  of  ancient  Greek 
society  that  rested  upon  status,  a 
which  each  person,  slave  and 
bom  into,  and  assigned  for  life, 
place. 

Perhaps  the  buttresses  and 
trlcacy  of  a  Notre  Dame  or  West: 
ordlnatlng   Into   the   Gothic 
unity  of  the  whole  structure,  typlf^ 
fylng  and  dominant  role  of  the  feud  al 
And,  perhaps  too,  the  jagged  skyllfie 
York  symbolizes  the  dynamism. 


•  I  am  Indebted  to  Harold  Cohien  of  the 
California  Bar  for  Invaluable  he^j  In  pre- 
paring this  paper. 
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the  confusion,  of  American  society.  I  submit 
that  the  monuments  declare  that  the  archi- 
tecture, art,  culture,  expressions  and  law  of 
a  society  Interrelate,  affect  each  other,  and, 
in  a  subtle  way,  form  and  create  each  other. 

POLITICS OR    LAW? 

How  strange  It  is,  then,  to  bear  it  said 
that  young  lawyers  should  not  expect  to 
bring  about  Improvement  In  our  society 
through  the  practice  of  law  but  that  they 
should  go  "into  politics"  rather  than  "into 
law."  '  How  questionable  is  the  criticism  that 
cotirts  have  overreached  themselves  in  re- 
sponding to  social  need;  that  courts  should 
be  "passive."  not  "active"  in  ruling  upon 
crucial  questions. 

In  my  view  such  criticism  and  advice,  bow- 
ever  well  intentloned,  is  lll-concelved;  law, 
as  an  instrument  of  social  control,  must,  by 
necessity,  respond  to  the  emerging  pressures 
for  change  within  our  society,  and,  if  the 
legal  system  Is  to  remain  viable  in  the  face 
of  today's  rapidly  shifting  mores,  we  acutely 
need  the  advocates  of  change. 

SPIRIT   OF   THE    TIMES 

History  has  demonstrated  that  the  effective 
court  is  the  one  that  correctly  interprets 
the  spirit  of  its  time.  In  this  regard,  the 
common  characterization  of  courts  as  either 
"passive"  or  "active"  is  naively  misleading; 
no  matter  which  way  a  court  rules  on  a  par- 
ticular Issue,  its  decision  Inevitably  affects 
the    contemporary    society. 

The  vice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  of  the  1920's  and  early  '30's  was 
not  that  It  was  either  too  active  or  too  pas- 
sive, but  that  it  failed  to  understand  the 
spirit  of  its  time  and  retreated  into  doc- 
trinal rigidity,  a  rigidity  which  prohibited 
all  realistic  attempts  to  solve  the  debili- 
tating problems  of  that  day.  The  legal  pro- 
fession as  a  whole,  and  particularly  the  young 
lawyers  who  are  most  directly  In  touch  with 
the  emerging  needs  of  society,  bear  a  heavy 
responsibility  to  ensure  that  the  legal  sys- 
tem does  not  similarly  falter  today — or  to- 
morrow. 

The  suggestion  that  those  who  seek  to 
change  conditions  in  modern  America  ought 
to  turn  to  legislative  bodies,  rather  than  to 
the  courts,  necessarily  rests  on  the  notion 
that  the  reforms  sought  by  the  young  today 
can  be  achieved  only  by  the  adoption  of 
new,  revolutionary  legislative  programs.  But 
a  major  part  of  this  dissatisfaction  stems  not 
so  much  from  a  disagreement  with  the  basic 
principles  of  our  institutions,  but  rather 
with  the  failure  cf  the  society  uniformly  to 
adhere  to  those  principles,  a  failure  to  afford 
existing  legal  rights  equally  to  all  members  of 
society — poor,  as  well  as  rich,  black,  brown 
and  yellow,  as  well  as  white,  female  as  well 
as  male,  the  Individual  consumer  as  well  as 
the  corporate  producer. 

otrmAGEO  socnriT 

Like  the  current  disaffection  with  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  in  Vietnam,  much  of  the 
outrage  with  the  realities  of  our  domestic 
society  derives  not  from  a  rejection  of  the 
stated  goals  of  current  leadership — who 
among  us  disagrees  with  the  stated  aim  of 
"a  generation  of  peace"  or  of  "equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  all" — but  from  a  real- 


'See,  e.g..  Interview  with  Chief  Justice 
Warren  Btirger,  N.Y.  Times,  July  4,  1971, 
§  1,  pp.  1,  20:  "Yoimg  people  who  decide 
to  go  Into  the  law  primarily  on  the  theory 
that  they  can  change  the  world  by  litiga- 
tion In  the  courts  I  think  may  be  in  for 
some  disappointments.  It  is  not  the  right 
way  to  make  the  decision  to  go  Into  the 
law,  and  that  is  not  the  route  by  which 
basic  changes  in  a  country  like  ours  should 
be  made.  That  is  a  legislative  and  policy 
process,  part  of  the  poUtical  process.  And 
there  Is  a  very  limited  role  for  the  courts 
in  this  respect." 


izatlon  that  in  practical  terms  we  pay  only 
lip  service  to  these  high-sounding  Ideals,  that 
the  action  taken  by  our  society  speaks  louder 
than  its  Idealistic  claims. 

For  all  too  long,  legal  principles  of  the- 
oretically general  application  have  in  prac- 
tice been  reserved  only  to  those  whose  wealth, 
or  political  power,  or  acumen,  secured  ef- 
fective legal  representation.  Today,  with  the 
emergence  of  local  legal  aid  and  public  de- 
fender offices,  and  various  public  interest 
law  flrms,  to  represent  both  distinct  minority 
groups  and  the  public  interest,  these  general 
legal  principles  are  fortunately  becoming 
avaUable  for  the  first  time  to  large  segments 
of  our  people. 

Perhaps  the  most  visible  evidence  of  the 
efficacy  of  this  movement  to  date  are  the 
successful  legal  actions  which  have  been 
prosecuted  by  local  poverty  lawyers  against 
a  broad  range  of  federal  and  state  agencies, 
requiring  a  multitude  of  welfare  agencies, 
housing  authorities,  highway  commissions 
and  the  like,  to  comply  with  applicable 
constitutional,  statutory  or  regulatory  pro- 
visions. Such  litigation,  in  requiring  recal- 
citrant agencies  to  follow  through — in  practi- 
cal, day-to-day  terms — with  the  promises  of 
reform  legislation,  is  essential  to  the  transla- 
tion of  statutory  enactment  into  radical 
change  In  the  actual  operation  of  govern- 
ment. 

PLIANT    SOCIETY 

Indeed,  those  who  would  negate  the  role 
of  the  courts  in  altering  society  overlook 
significant  legal  trends  in  diverse  fields.  The 
society  in  which  courts  now  function  Is  In 
the  throes  of  accommodating  Itself  on  the 
industrial  side  to  the  computer  and  the  con- 
glomerate, to  mechanized  production  and 
monopoly  management;  our  society,  in  the 
social  and  political  spheres,  is  tearing  away 
obsolete  cultural  patterns  and  attempting 
to  design  new  democratic  procedures  for  the 
poor,  the  minorities  and  the  neglected.  The 
combination  of  the  demand  for  fair  treat- 
ment for  minority  segments  and  the  need  to 
preserve  the  individual  rights  of  all,  has  led 
in  the  face  of  an  exi>anding  mass  technology, 
to  deep  changes  in  the  law  of  today  and  por- 
tends even  more  radical  changes  that  will 
come  with  the  law  of  tomorrow. 

LISTENING    TO    ALL 

In  specific  areas  of  the  law  the  courts  have 
recognized  that  the  principles  of  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law  and  due  process  of  law 
have  in  the  past  shed  their  light  largely  upon 
the  mansions  of  the  established  and  not 
upon  the  squalid  quarters  of  the  poor.  The 
principle  that  significant  rights  should  not 
be  anntilled  without  the  chance  of  the  de- 
prived at  least  to  be  heard  has  now  been 
applied  to  the  economically  disinherited. 
First,  the  TTnited  States  Supreme  Covirt  ex- 
tended that  right  to  the  worker  whose  wages 
were  attached,  then  to  the  procedure  of  claim 
and  delivery  and  to  the  attachment  of  ne- 
cessities. Recently  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  said  that  the  loss  of  a  driver's 
license  works  a  crucial  denial  In  a  day  when 
a  car  may  be  necessary  for  access  to  a  Job; 
the  high  court  held  that  the  drivers  involved 
in  an  accident  mvist  be  heard  before  the 
license  is  cancelled. 

But  beyond  this  area  there  are  those  where 
the  light  of  due  process  has  fallen  only  in 
part  and  where  large  expanses  still  lie  In 
darkness.  The  student  of  the  public  univer- 
sity gets  the  right  to  be  heard  before  he  is 
expeUed,  but  what  of  the  student  of  the 
private  university?  May  the  tenant  of  the 
public  housing  project  be  ejected  without  a 
hearing?  May  the  public  employee  otherwise 
fit  for  the  job  be  arbitrarily  svispended  or 
discharged?  And,  turning  to  the  most  for- 
lorn and  forgotten  class  of  all — the  prisoner — 
does  he  get  the  right  of  due  process  before  his 
parole  Is  revoked  or  before  he  Is  condemned 
to  the  torture  of  the  Isolation  cell? 
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And  far  beyond  the  areds  where  the  grey 
light  of  due  process  partially  reaches,  lie  the 
lands  of  total  night:  the  private  tenant,  the 
individual  employee  of  the  huge  corpora- 
tion; does  he  have  the  right  to  be  heard 
before  he  loses  his  shelter  or  his  job? 

And  so  the  light  of  due  process,  as  a  real- 
istic protection  of  the  economically  weak 
reaches  only  so  far  and  awaits  the  possible 
extension  of  the  future. 

Let  me  submit  another  iU\istratlve  field: 
the  readjustment  of  the  relationship  between 
the  consumer  and  the  producer.  We  have 
taken  the  giant  step  of  ruling  that  the  pro- 
ducer Is  strictly  liable  to  the  consumer  for 
Injuries  caused  by  the  defective  product. 
We  have  taken  another  step:  that  the  con- 
sumer class  In  the  field  of  Insurance  should 
have  the  right  to  that  kind  of  insurance 
that  the  carrier  has  led  him  reasonably  to 
expect.  We  are  experimenting  with  class  a-;- 
tlons  to  provide  a  realistic  access  to  the  proc- 
ess of  the  law  for  the  individual  consumer. 
This  emerging  right  of  consumer  protection 
awaits  further  articulation   by   the   courts. 

SOCIAL   READJUSTMZNT 

Yet  the  examples  given  above — ^few  aa 
compared  to  the  number  available — show 
the  courts  are  capable  of  creative  judicial 
response  to  pressures  for  readjustment  of 
societal  relationships,  and  that  reform  of 
society  need  not  be  confined  to  legislative 
halls.  In  recent  years  the  judicial  system  has 
proven  Itself  capable  of  grasping  the  signif- 
icant movements  that  have  changed  the 
complexion  of  our  culture,  and  of  shaping 
legal  relationships  to  accommodate  new 
social  patterns  and  to  preserve  cherished 
freedoms.  In  the  near  future  there  will  be.  If 
anything,  an  increasing  need  that  the  de- 
mands for  social  reform — and  even  for  so- 
cial "revolution" — be  pressed  in  the  judicial 
sfitien  and  framed  in  the  context  of  legal 
relationships. 

ALTESNATIVE  APFSOACH 

In  sum,  I  must  completely  disagree  with 
those  who  v.ould  encourage  all  reformers  of 
society  to  abandon  the  legal  profession  and 
"to  stick  to  politics."  It  Is  true,  of  course, 
that  given  the  widespread  deficiencies  of  our 
present  society  many  of  the  future  solutions 
to  our  problems  should  come  In  the  form 
of  new  imaginative  legislative  programs.  But 
the  genius  of  our  judicial  system  lies  In 
its  capacity  to  function  as  an  alternative, 
complementary  Institution  in  reformulat- 
ing the  framework  of  society's  rules  to 
achieve  newly-embraced  values  and  goals. 
To  close  this  path  now,  when  the  call  for 
reform  is  ever  rising  and  when  the  need  for 
change  is  increasingly  clear,  would  place 
an  intolerable  strain  upon  our  current  gov- 
ernmental system.  Those  who  would  steer 
reformers  away  from  the  courts  may  be  un- 
wittingly condemning  the  disadvantaged  and 
disaffected  in  our  society — groups  largely 
unrepresented  in  the  political  process — to 
"take  to  the  streets"  as  the  only  viable  solu- 
tion to  thelTproblems. 

Thus  the  Parthenons  of  the  law  are  yet 
to  be  built;  the  spires  on  the  legal  Notr« 
Dames  and  Westminsters  wUl  yet  pierce  the 
skies  of  America.  There  Is  so  much  to  be 
done;  so  many  searing  problems  to  be  solved. 
The  Cassandras  that  cry  that  our  society  Is 
beyond  hope  of  further  achievement  and  that 
revolution  must  level  the  structiu«,  ignore 
the  fact  that  ours  is  a  dynamic,  not  a  dec- 
adent country.  No  iron  shadow  of  dictator 
or  colonel  falls  across  our  pathway  to 
tomorrow.  • 

Yoimg  lawyers  will  probe,  question  and 
challenge  the  legal  rules  and  the  mores  of 
the  day.  They  will  challenge  outmoded  doc- 
trines; they  wiU  bring  to  light  the  need  of 
legal  adjustment  of  socially  Intolerable  con- 


ditions; they  will  press  for  the  acceptance 

of  new  social  values. 


AMNESTY  AND  CONFLICTS  IN 
LOYALTIES 

(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
media  have  recently  and  often  reported 
various  comments  on  the  idea  of  amnes- 
ty for  those  who  escaped  military  service 
when  called  upon  to  render  such  service 
In  the  Vietnam  war.  Some  well-known 
people  have  been  quoted  in  favor  of  am- 
nesty for  all  such  persons,  while  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans,  according 
to  every  poll  that  I  have  seen,  are  op- 
posed to  the  idea. 

Since  it  Is  obvious  that  amnesty,  if  ap- 
plied to  all  such  persons,  would  be  treat- 
ing alike  people  who  have  done  very 
different  things,  it  Is  clear  to  me  that  any 
such  broad  amnesty  would  be  an  act  of 
thoughtless  Injustice.  Among  those  In- 
volved there  might  be  some  who  are 
guilty  of  treason,  as  well  as  others  who 
have  committed  no  great  crime.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there  are  ade- 
quate laws  on  the  books  today  to  provide 
for  justice  for  all  according  to  what  each 
Individual  did  or  did  not  do.  These  laws 
existed  at  the  time  when  the  acts  were 
committed.  There  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  these  laws  would  be  unmercifully  or 
thoughtlessly  imposed  on  any  Individual. 

One  often  hears  from  those  who  advo- 
cate amnesty  that  many  young  people 
found  the  Vietnam  war  so  abhorrent  that 
for  them  military  service  in  it  was  in  con- 
flict with  their  loyalty  to  the  principles 
upon  which  they  had  based  their  lives. 
So  with  them  this  loyalty  was  In  con- 
flict with  their  loyalty  to  their  country, 
or  so  It  has  been  said. 

I  am  reminded  from  my  experiences, 
years  ago  as  an  infantry  platoon  leader 
in  World  War  n  In  the  South  Pacific, 
that  it  became  my  judgment  from  that 
experience  that  the  two  qualities  of  char- 
acter, loyalty  and  honesty,  were  more 
important  to  seek  In  new  replacements 
who  came  to  the  platoon  than  any  spe- 
cific knowledge  which  those  replacements 
might  have  in  the  use  of  the  bayonet, 
the  grenade,  or  the  rlfie.  Those  matters 
of  knowledge  could  be  acquired  in  a  short 
period  of  time,  but  those  qualities  of 
character  could  not. 

Think  with  me  for  a  few  minutes  about 
what  men  give  loyalty  to.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  loyalty  to  things.  In  a  child 
this  may  express  Itself  in  loyalty  to  a 
doU,  a  baseball  bat,  or  something  of  that 
sort.  For  older  people  It  may  be  money, 
antiques,  animal  pets,  or  a  variety  of 
other  things.  These  loyalties  are  surely 
less  noble  than  loyalty  to  people. 

When  I  think  of  loyalty  to  people,  I 
Immediately  think  of  Andrew  Jackson 
for  whom  my  hometown  was  named, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  I  recall  that  it  Is  said 
that  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Presi- 
dency there  were  many  unkind  things 
spoken  about  his  wife  Rachel.  And  I  re- 
member having  read  that  his  strong  and 


vigorous  support  of  her,  and  his  complete 
loyalty  to  her,  put  to  shame  all  of  these 
detractors. 

Loyalty  to  people  was  one  of  the  finest 
qualities  of  the  late  President  Harry  8 
Truman,  who  was  elected  to  the  Presi- 
dency in  the  same  election  in  which  I  was 
first  elected  to  Congress.  I  well  remem- 
ber his  comment  when  his  beloved 
mother  was  ill  in  Missouri  and  he  left 
Washington  to  be  at  her  bedside  for  some 
considerable  length  of  time.  This  was 
despite  the  disapproval  of  a  number  of 
people  who  publicly  commented  upon 
It.  President  Truman  said  at  that  time 
of  his  mother: 

She  sat  up  with  me  many  times  when  I 
needed  her,  and  I  want  to  reciprocate  when 
she  needs  me.  Whenever  she  wakes  up  she 
wants  to  talk  to  me.  I  want  to  be  there. 

Hopefully,  most  of  us  are  loyal  to  our 
friends.  Sometimes  there  have  been  illus- 
trations of  loyalty  to  people  even  where 
there  was  no  close  association  or  friend- 
ship. I  am  reminded  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
loyalty  to  his  creditors  when  he  amassed 
a  staggering  financial  obligation  and  in- 
stead of  taking  bankruptcy  proceeded  to 
apply  himself  with  Herculean  diligence 
in  his  work  as  a  writer.  Some  of  his 
greatest  classics  were  thus  produced — a 
good  example  of  serendipity. 

A  third  type  of  loyalty,  loyalty  to  coun- 
try, is  perhaps  what  most  people  think 
about  when  they  think  about  the  term 
"loyalty."  My  favorite  statue  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  is  a  simple  and  unpreten- 
tious statue,  but  one  which  never  fails  to 
inspire  me.  It  Is  that  of  Nathan  Hale. 
There  he  stands  on  Constitution  Avenue 
with  his  head  lifted  in  the  sun,  his  hands 
tied  behind  him,  and  his  noble  remark  as 
he  approached  his  execution  carved  there 
for  all  today  to  read:  his  regret  that 
he  had  but  one  life  to  give  for  his 
country. 

Some  of  our  heroes,  such  as  George 
Washington,  showed  loyalty  to  country 
by  years  of  combat  In  arms.  And  In  the 
War  Between  the  States  a  loyalty  to  the 
Union  was  thus  ably  demonstrated  by 
Gen.  U.  S.  Grant;  and  correspondingly  a 
loyalty  to  the  Confederacy  and  to  Vir- 
ginia was  ably  demonstrated  by  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee. 

Even  in  the  beginning  days  of  our 
country  loyalty  to  the  coimtry  had  Illus- 
trations in  other  things  than  combat. 
Thomas  Jefferson  showed  it  when  he  in- 
sisted that  the  Bill  of  Rights  be  put  into 
the  Constitution,  when  the  Constitutional 
Convention  had  omitted  those  basic 
principles.  Benjamin  Franklin  showed  It 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention,  when 
he  offered  a  prayer  of  conciliation  at  a 
time  when  it  looked  as  if  a  meeting  of 
the  minds  amojK  the  various  colonies 
was  Improbable. 

All  countries  have  their  heroes  who 
have  well  demonstrated  loyalty  to  those 
coim tries  in  diverse  ways.  For  examples: 
Joan  of  Arc  of  Prance,  Rizal  of  the  Phll- 
lipines,  Bruce  of  Scotland,  Victoria  and 
Churchill  of  England. 

We  have  discussed  loyalty  to  things,  to 
people,  and  to  country  and  yet  there  Is 
another  level  of  loyalty,  loyalty  to  prin- 
ciples. Immediately,  there  comes  to  mind 
the  childhood  legend  of  George  Washing- 
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ton  and  the  cherry  tree  and  his  Insist- 
ence upon  complete  honesty  the  most 
important  quality  of  public  l^e. 

Years  ago  I  knew  a  fine  wdraan,  Jane 
Addams,  who  became  famous  as  the 
founder  of  Hull  House  in  Chicago;  and 
she  became  famous  because  she  turned 
her  back  upon  the  wealth  and  the  prom- 
inence that  she  could  have  stlfishly  en- 
joyed and  Instead  dedicated  herself  to 
the  service  of  those  in  need  I  am  re- 
minded also  of  the  principle  of  cleanli- 
ness in  all  things  as  it  was  personified 
and  utilized  in  the  acliiev  ements  of 
Florence  Nightingale  and  Dr.  Joseph 
Priestly. 

Admittedly,  the  highest  loyalty  of  all 
is  the  fifth  loyalty  which  I  wi]  1  mention : 
loyalty  to  Qod.  Deep  in  my  qiind  is  the 
picture  of  George  Washington  kneeling 
in  prayer  at  Valley  Forge;  and  the  mem- 
ory of  Lincoln's  words  about  how  he 
often  foimd  himself  kneeling!  in  prayer 
for  giiidance  in  the  trouble*  times  of 
our  Nation  in  its  bloody  Civ^l  War.  He 
said: 

Many  times  I  have  been  driven  Ito  my  knees 
by  the  overwhelming  conviction  that  I  had 
nowhere  else  to  go. 
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Along  with  these  historic 
member  from  my  young 
first  house  party  that  I  ever 
in  and.  particularly,   the 
made  it  memorable.  That  was 
of  the  young  men  on  that 
kneeled  at  his  bed  to  say  his 
we  went  to  sleep.  That  took 
and  it  would  today  as  well.  Ii 
real  loyalty  to  God. 

It  may  be  well  to  think  fir  a  while 
about  how  we  experience  loyally  today  in 
this  country. 

Our  loyalty  to  things  in  this 
outstanding.   We  produce 
than  any  other  country  in  th« 
the  last  150  years,  we  in  the 
have  produced  more  things 
of  the  world  has  done  in  1.000 
even  export  more  foods,  when 
cent    of    our    population    are 
Ninety  percent  of  foods  sent 
relief  measures  come  from 
States. 

In  the  United  States  we  hav^ 
est  buildings,  the  most 
biggest   yachts,   the   most 
the  most  trains,  the  most 
the  largest  incinerators.  Oni: 
years  ago  we  had  a  70-hour 
It  is  now  down  to  40  and  going 
5-day  workweek  has  even  now 
in  many  areas  to  4  days.  Yet 
three  times  as  much  per 
of  machines — as  we  did  a 
The  computer  will   escalate 
more. 

Yes.  we  have  shown  a  great 
things  in  America.  But  there 
improvement  even  in  this  are? 
to  improve  the  quality  of  our 
ship  and  to  be  sure  of  the 
products  and  to  improve 
individual  productivity  on 
every  worker. 

How  are  we  with  regard  to  iur  loyalty 
to  people?  We  do  surely  have  (ur  heroes, 
present  and  past,  in  athletics,  enter- 
tainment, politics,  and  in  a  [variety  of 
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other  human  endeavors.  But  our  domes- 
tic loyalty  has  not  always  earned  a  good 
rating,  for  instance  when  one  of  every 
three  of  our  marriages  today  ends  up 
in  divorce  and  many  existing  marriages 
are  not  what  they  should  be.  Our  loyalty 
in  business  relationships  could  be  im- 
proved. There  are  too  many  bankruptcies. 
And  there  Is  not  enough  loyalty  from  em- 
ployee to  employer  or  from  employer  to 
employee  in  too  many  areas  of  produc- 
tion and  business. 

As  to  loyalty  to  country,  the  average 
American  is  characteristically  loyal,  per- 
haps even  intensely  loyal.  Yet  the  trials, 
strains,  and  stresses  of  an  unpopular  war 
such  as  the  Vietnam  war  have  sur- 
faced disloyalty  among  more  people 
than  we  like  to  admit. 

In  many  quarters  it  is  considered  clever 
or  intelligent  to  say  that  our  country 
was  selfishly  pursuing  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam,  when  any  thoughtful  person 
can  hardly  escape  the  fact  that  our  coun- 
try had  no  avarice,  but  only  sought  to 
protect  a  small  nation  from  aggression 
when  we  were  called  by  that  small  na- 
tion to  assist  them  in  accordance  with 
a  treaty  we  had  duly  signed. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  concede  that 
many  political  mistakes  were  made  in  the 
conduct  of  that  war.  but  I  cannot  con- 
cede that  the  United  States  had  motives 
as  a  nation  which  were  other  than  hon- 
orable in  the  sacrifices  that  were  made  by 
our  country  and  its  people  in  this  war. 

There  are  other  ways  besides  fighting 
a  war  to  show  loyalty  to  one's  country, 
as  important  as  it  may  be  to  fight  the 
war  for  one's  country  when  asked  to  do 
so.  Ways  to  serve  our  coimtry  sure  to  help 
to  bring  about  a  higher  level  of  educa- 
tion, greater  job  oportunities,  and  to 
fight  against  poverty  and  deprivation, 
and  discrimination  wherever  unjustly 
imposed. 

The  average  man  or  woman  may  not 
find  a  Federal  program  to  use  for  all 
these  lofty  objectives,  but  every  person 
can  seek  to  fulfill  on  a  higher  level  of 
performance  his  individual  responsibil- 
ities in  his  home,  business,  or  community. 
To  do  so  aids  his  country  and  shows 
loyalty  to  his  country.  Then  there  is  the 
fulfilling  of  his  or  her  responsibilities  as 
a  voter,  as  a  supporter  of  political  can- 
didates, and  as  a  worker  in  civic  oppor- 
tunities. These  all  can  be  ways  to  show 
loyalty  to  one's  country. 

We  can  best  show  loyalty  to  principles 
by  the  integrity  of  our  personal  lives.  Our 
standards,  oiir  principles,  our  total  lives, 
should  be  truly  ours.  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son said  in  his  essay  on  self-reliance : 

Do  your  thing,  and  I  shall  luiow  you.  Do 
your  work,  and  you  shall  reinforce  yourself. 
A  man  must  consider  what  a  blind  man's- 
buff  Is  this  game  of  conformity.  It  Is  easy 
In  the  world  to  live  after  the  worlds  opinion; 
It  Is  easy  In  solitude  to  live  after  our  own; 
but  the  great  man  Is  he  who  in  the  midst 
of  the  crowd  keeps  with  perfect  sweetness 
the  Independence  of  solitude. 

Jack  Anderson,  the  columnist,  has 
scared  many  a  man  out  of  a  sin  of  com- 
mission. The  real  test  of  the  integrity  of 
one's  principles  is  what  one  does  when 
nobody  is  looking,  when  no  one  can  find 
out. 


There  can  be  the  principle  of  service  to 
our  feDow  manin  whatever  we  do.  de- 
pending upon  our  motivations  in  the  act. 
Merely,  upholding  the  basic  American 
concepts  of  freedom  and  opportunity  for 
all  is  a  manifestation  of  loyalty  to  prin- 
ciples. 

Finally,  how  do  we  show  our  loyalty 
to  God?  Church  membership,  attend- 
ance, and  participation  are  important 
ways.  Living  by  the  concepts  of  the  scrip- 
tures, particularly,  the  golden  rule,  is 
most  important.  As  Emerson  says : 

When  a  man  lives  with  God.  his  voice  shall 
be  as  sweet  as  the  murmur  of  the  brook  and 
the  rustle  of  the  corn. 

Truly,  the  solutions  for  problems  of 
this  day  lie  in  choices  between  loyalties. 
Count  Leo  Tolstoy  once  observed  that  It 
is  so  much  easier  to  alter  circumstances 
than  to  alter  our  own  characters  that  it 
is  no  surprise  that  this  is  what  we  usually 
try  to  do.  Yet  we  make  little  meaningful 
progress  unless  we  do  alter  for  the  better 
our  own  individual  characters.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  the  proper  choice  of 
loyalties  in  our  lives. 

In  the  amnesty  debate  we  must  know 
that  each  case  is  different  in  the  choice 
of  loyalties  that  has  been  made.  Any 
general  amnesty  applied  across  the  board 
to  all  of  those  who  failed  to  fight  for 
their  country  when  their  country  asked 
it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  as  between 
those  persons  and  when  we  also  consider 
the  acts  of  others  who  fought  and  died 
for  their  country  in  this  same  war.  No 
man  acts  in  a  vacuum  but  is  surrounded 
by  the  actions  of  his  contemporaries. 

These  times  of  soul-searching  will 
have  permanent  impact  upon  all  Amer- 
icans and  all  mankind.  We  should  each 
resolve  to  see  to  it  that  we  individually, 
and  as  a  covmtry  as  well,  attempt  to  put 
the  most  important  loyalties  in  their 
proper  places. 


CUB  SCOUTS  OF  ABILENE,  TEX..  EX- 
PRESS APPRECIATION  TO  RE- 
TURNING PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

(Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  action  of  the  Cub  Scouts  of 
Abilene.  Tex.,  regarding  the  military  men 
and  women  who  have  served  in  the  Viet- 
nam conflict,  is  of  special  and  commend- 
able interest. 

I  am  proud  to  have  placed  in  the  Con- 
GR£ssiONAL  RECORD  the  letter  dated 
March  12. 1973,  directed  to  the  President, 
expressing  the  feeling  of  this  group  of 
fine  young  men: 

Abilene,  Tex..  March  12,  1973. 
The  Presidekt. 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  behalf  of  each 
Cub  Scout,  the  Webelos,  Wolf  &  Bears  of 
Pack  35  at  Robert  E.  Lee  Elementary  School, 
Abilene,  Texas;  we  would  like  for  you.  our 
President  to  p>ass  on  to  each  returning  pris- 
oner of  war.  to  the  families  of  the  missing 
In  action  and  to  all  the  military  men  and 
women  that  have  served  in  this  war  to  help 
achieve  a  lasting  peace  the  following  message: 
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"It  is  our  sincere  appreciation  for  their 
loyalty  to  our  country,  the  courage  to  with- 
stand all  known  and  unknown  types  of  pun- 
ishment, that  we  the  average  American  will 
never  know  or  face  and  most  of  all.  for  help- 
ing to  maintain  a  lasting  peace  In  our  world, 
so  that  we  may  continue  to  achieve  an  ed- 
ucation and  have  the  freedom  that  all  man- 
kind so  dearly  wants. 

"We  love  each  and  everyone  of  you  and 
someday,  we  hope  to  meet  you.  May  each 
one  and  his  famUy  have  the  peace,  love,  hap- 
piness and  freedom  that  he  has  worked  so 
hard  to  get.  Thank  you  all  and  there  is  no 
way  to  repay  you." 

Respectfully  yours, 

S/Sgt.  Richard  O.  Lei>-hiei>. 

Cub  Scout  Leader. 
The  Webelos  of  Pack  35: 

Brian  Rlcketts,  Richard  Lelfrled, 
Ronald  Modesty,  Eddie  Guillen,  Mike 
Pennell,  Phillip  James.  Jerry  Johnson, 
Alan  Smith,  Douglas  O'Connor,  Kelly 
Duncan. 


CONGRESSIONAL  AUTHORITY  OVER 
INTERNATIONAL  AGREEMENTS 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation,  House  Joint 
Resolution  455,  which  is  aimed  at  reas- 
serting the  constitutional  power  of  Con- 
gress to  participate  in  the  making  of  in- 
ternational agreements  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party.  This  proposal 
would  require  that  all  international 
agreements  entered  into  by  the  President 
or  any  member  of  the  executive  branch 
shall  be  subject  to  congressional  disap- 
proval— unless,  of  course,  submitted  as  a 
treaty  and  ratified  by  the  Senate. 

Legislation  similar  to  this  has  been 
introduced  in  the  Senate  by  the  distin- 
guished constitutional  scholar  from 
North  Carolina,  Senator  Ervin — S.  3475, 
92d  Congress.  His  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate, Senator  Case  of  New  Jersey  and 
Senator  Symington  of  Missouri,  have 
also  been  in  the  forefront  of  Senate  ef- 
forts to  curb  the  excessive  Presidential 
arrogation  of  power  to  bind  our  Nation 
through  bilateral  and  multilateral  inter- 
national agreements  and  commitments 
without  the  consent  of  Congress.  In  the 
92d  Congress.  Senator  Case  introduced 
an  amendment  to  the  Military  Assist- 
ance Act  which  required  all  future  ex- 
ecutive agreements  which  establish  U.S. 
military  installations  abroad  or  extend 
existing  foreign  base  agreements  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  approval. 
This  amendment  was  passed  with  over- 
whelming support  in  the  Senate,  but  was 
rejected  by  the  House  conferees — with 
the  result  that  no  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tion bill  was  passed  last  year. 

Action  was  taken  in  the  92d  Congress, 
Public  Law  92-403,  in  this  area,  but  it 
was  limited  to  requiring  the  President  to 
transmit  to  Congress  all  future  interna- 
tional agreements  which  are  entered  into 
by  the  executive  branch  within  60  days 
after  they  come  into  force. 

My  bill  would  require  the  President 
to  submit  all  proposed  executive  agree- 
ments to  Congress  before  they  come  into 
force.  Then,  if  the  Congress  did  not  ap- 


prove of  an  agreement,  it  could  prevent 
it  from  coming  into  force  by  means  of  a 
concurrent  resolution  passed  by  both 
Houses  within  60  days.  Just  as  PubUc 
Law  92-403  did,  my  proposal  contains 
a  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  se- 
crecy by  the  Congress  when  it  is  required 
for  security  purposes. 

If  the  President  wanted  to  avoid  the 
60-day  procedure,  he  could,  of  course, 
submit  the  agreement  to  the  Senate  as 
a  treaty,  requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  for 
approval;  or  he  could  ask  both  Houses 
for  approval  by  majority  vote.  What  is 
important  is  that  a  Congressionsd  review 
of  all  proposed  international  agreements 
and  commitments  will  be  effected. 

The  executive  agreement  has  a  long 
history,  but  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that 
its  use  has  become  common,  far  out- 
stripping the  use  of  treaties. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
article  II,  section  2,  clause  2  provides 
that  the  President — 

shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  Advice 
and  Consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  Treaties, 
provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
concur. 

This  unequivocally  grants  to  one  body 
of  the  Congress  the  prerogative  of  ap- 
proving, or  vetoing,  international  agree- 
ments proposed  by  the  President.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  plan  which 
the  Committee  of  Detail  reported  to  the 
Federal  Constitutional  Convention  on 
August  6,  1787,  provided  that — 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
power  to  make  treaties. 

Not  imtil  September  7,  1787,  just  10 
days  before  the  Convention  adjourned, 
was  the  proposal  rewritten  to  make  the 
President  even  a  participant  in  the 
treatymaking  process. 

Nowhere  in  the  Constitution  do  the 
words  "executive  agreement"  appear, 
and  nowhere  in  that  document  can  lan- 
guage be  foimd  which  allocates  to  the 
President  the  express  authority  to  enter 
into  international  agreements  without 
the  approval  of  the  Senate.  Nevertheless, 
American  Presidents  early  began  to  ex- 
periment with  the  idea  of  entering  into 
international  accords  without  Senate 
approval. 

In  1817.  President  James  Monroe  boimd 
the  United  States  to  an  agreement  with 
England  which  limited  naval  weaponry 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  A  year  later.  Monroe 
was  troubled  by  second  thoughts  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  his  action,  and  he 
submitted  the  agreement  to  the  Senate 
with  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  he  could 
conclude  such  agreements  on  his  own,  or 
whether  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  were  required.  The  Senate  ap- 
proved the  agreement  by  a  two -thirds 
vote. 

From  that  humble  beginning  executive 
agreements  in  vital  areas  of  international 
commitment  blossomed  and  expanded  in 
scope  and  number.  By  1930.  executive 
agreements,  without  prior  congressional 
approval,  had  been  used  for  multiple 
purposes.  The  following  are  some  ex- 
amples : 

Texas  and  Hawaii  were  annexed  by 
executive  agreement.  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  entered  into  agreements 


in  1882  and  1896  to  pursue  Indians  across 
common  borders.  The  Spanish  American 
War  of  1898  and  the  First  World  War  in 
1918  were  ended  by  armistice  agreements 
entered  into  by  the  President.  The  "open 
door"  policy  in  China  was  formalized  by 
President  McKinley's  Secretary  of  State, 
John  Hay,  through  agreements  with 
Great  Britain.  Germany,  Russia,  Prance, 
Italy,  and  Japan.  In  1905  the  secret  Taft- 
Katsura  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  provided  for  Japanese 
hegemony  over  Korea  in  return  for 
Japanese  recognition  of  U.S.  control  over 
the  Philippines.  In  1917,  by  the  Lansing- 
Ishii  agreement,  concluded  during  Wil- 
son's Presidency,  the  United  States  rec- 
ognized Japan's  "special  interests"  in 
China.  When  Secretary  of  State  Lansing 
was  asked  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  whether  the  Lansing- 
Ishii  agreement  had  any  binding  force 
on  the  United  States,  his  response,  inter- 
estingly, was  that  the  agreement  was 
merely  a  declaration  of  American  foreign 
policy  which  the  President  could  choose 
to  terminate  at  will. 

As  of  1930,  25  treaties  and  9  execu- 
tive agreements  were  in  force.  After 
that,  the  ratio  of  executive  agreements 
to  treaties  changed  radically.  By  1940, 
executive  agreements  outnumbered 
treaties  by  3  to  2.  Between  1940  and  1955. 
the  United  States  concluded  139  treaties 
and  entered  into  1,950  pubUshed  execu- 
tive agreements.  In  1940  President 
Roosevelt  transferred  50  destroyers  to 
Great  Britain  in  exchange  for  the  right 
to  set  up  military  bases  for  a  century  in 
Newfoundland,  Bermuda,  the  Bahamas, 
Jamaica,  Antigua,  Trinidad,  St.  Lucia, 
and  British  Guiana.  Winston  Churchill 
later  called  that — 

A  decidedly  unneutral  act  by  the  United 
States  which  would  have  Justified  the  Ger- 
man Government  in  declaring  war  on  the 
United  States. 

Among  the  executive  agreements  of 
World  War  II  were  the  agreements  at 
Yalta  and  Potsdam  which  have  so  pro- 
foundly affected  modem  history.  Execu- 
tive agreements  entered  into  during  the 
85th  Congress— 1957-58— outnumbered 
treaties  by  a  ratio  of  45  to  1.  By  1969,  909 
treaties  and  3,973  executive  agreements 
were  in  force;  by  last  year,  that  figure 
had  risen  to  947  treaties  and  4,359  pub- 
licly acknowledged  executive  agreements. 

Today,  the  span  of  subject  areas  cov- 
ered by  executive  agreements  is  stagger- 
ing. Aflaiiation  with  international  or- 
ganizations, establishment  of  military 
missions  abroad,  military  occupation 
and  status  of  forces,  commercial  aviation, 
communication  satellites,  collective  se- 
curity matters,  lend-lease,  private  invest- 
ments, atomic  energy,  stationing  of  nu- 
clear weaponry,  and  arms  reduction  have 
all  fallen  into  the  spectrvun  of  executive 
agreements.  More  than  25  percent  of  all 
executive  agreements  since  World  War 
n  have  involved  foreign  economic  and 
military  assistance.  American  military 
bases  all  over  the  globe  have  been  estab- 
lished by  executive  agreement. 

In  effect,  the  many-headed  hydra  of 
the  executive  agreement  has  overrun 
the  domain  of  American  international 
commitments. 
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On  what  constitutional  grounds  have 
successive  Presidents  of  both  p  irties  re- 
lied in  their  heavy  use  of  execut  ve  agree- 
ments and  neglect  of  the  treaJtymaking 
process?  Presidents  have  claiiaed  their 
authority  to  be  grounded  on  two  bases. 
The  claim  Is  made  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing number  of  executive  agreements  are 
concluded  by  the  executive  bra:ich  in  an 
administrative  capacity,  pursuant  or 
subject  to  congressional  author  zation  by 
legislation  or  treaty.  Beyond  tlils.  Presi- 
dents have  asserted  that  the  ^hief  Ex- 
ecutive has  inherent  authority  to  enter 
into  binding  executive  agreements,  Im- 
pUed  in  his  powers  as  Comniander  in 
Chief  in  his  traditional  role  at  the  per- 
son responsible  for  the  conduit  of  this 
Nation's  foreign  relations. 

To  substantiate  this  latter  cli  ,1m,  pres- 
idential apologists  have  cited  the  long 
usage  of  executive  agreements  i  s  author- 
ity for  recognition  of  this  powei .  In  refu- 
tation of  this  theory  Senator  ]]rvin  has 
stated  that — 

The  legal  basis  for  the  use  oi  executive 
agreements  Is  unclear  at  best,  an:  most  fre- 
quently has  been  grounded  on  th«  argument 
of  usage — a  legal  Justification  V.  lat  Is  not 
entirely  satisfactory.  As  I  have  oJten  noted 
In  various  other  contexts,  murde:  and  rape 
have  been  with  us  since  the  dawn  of  human 
history,  but  that  fact  does  not  nake  rape 
legal  or  murder  meritorious.  In  <  ffect,  reli- 
ance on  usage  In  this  instance  gnunds  con- 
cepts of  constitutionality  on  ac  quiescence 
rather  than  on  the  written  docu  ment.  and 
is.  to  my  mind,  wholly  acceptable  It  always 
has  been  my  view  that  the  C<  nstltutlon 
means  what  It  says.  Moreover,  lam  not  Im- 
pressed with  the  recitation  of  ao-c8  lied  prece- 
dents to  support  de  facto  constitutional 
amendments.  Even  200  years  cai  inot  make 
constitutional  what  the  Constltutl  m  declares 
is  unconstitutional. 

The  former  distinguished  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Hon- 
orable Arthur  Goldberg,  has  also  said 
that— 

(The  President)  has  implied  iiowers  de- 
rived from  language  of  the  Constl  utlon,  but 
the  concept  of  inherent  powers  fo  ■  the  Pres- 
ident is  entirely  at  variance  wltl .  our  con- 
stitutional scheme. 

An  absurdity  emerges  from  I  he  Presi- 
dential claim  that  he  can  make  executive 
agreements  based  upon  "inherent"  pow- 
ers, for.  If  the  question  is  raised  "What 
can  the  President  do  by  executive  agree- 
ment and  what  must  be  submitted  to 
Congress?"  The  answer,  based  upon  the 
claim  of  Inherent  powers,  would  be  that 
the  President  has  complete  dlsijretlon  In 
the  matter.  Clearly,  the  Pounding 
Fathers  did  not  Intend  that  such  im- 
checked  authority  should  rest  in  the 
Presidency. 

As  Senator  Case  has  eloquently 
warned: 

Under  the  last  six  Presidents,  he  execu- 
tive agreement  has  gradually  bi  t  steadily 
replaced  the  treaty  as  the  principal  means  of 
making  agreements  with  fc^elgi  govern- 
ments. Lend-lease  and  destroyen  i-for-basee 
have  led  to  Korean  mercenaries  f o  r  Vietnam, 
secret  military  bases  in  Morocco,  i  jid  even  a 
secret  war  In  Laos. 

It  was  to  avoid  Just  such  unilateral  en- 
tanglements that  the  Founding  Fa1  hers  wrote 
Into  the  Constitution  the  requirement  for 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  tree  ties. 

The  Executive  Agreement  is  nowhere  eve& 
mentioned  in  the  Constitution,  ejnd  I  can- 


not conceive  that  the  Founding  Fathers 
would  not  have  included  arrangements  for 
foreign  military  bases  in  their  deflnltlon  of 
a  treaty. 

The  battle  against  Presidential  as- 
sumption of  the  treatymaking  power  is 
not  a  new  one.  During  World  War  II, 
Senator  McCarran  pressed  for  legisla- 
tion to  subject  executive  agreements  to 
such  legislative  action  as  the  Congress 
"in  the  exercise  of  its  constitutional 
powers"  deemed  necessary  or  desirable. 
After  the  war.  Senators  Bricker  of  Ohio, 
Ferguson  of  Michigan,  and  Knowland  of 
California  all  led  efforts  to  curb  the  un- 
checked use  of  executive  agreements  by 
the  President. 

Up  until  last  year,  the  use  of  secret 
executive  agreements  concealed  Ameri- 
can military  commitments  from  the  Con- 
gress, commitments  fraught  with  the 
peril  of  involvement  of  U.S.  forces  in 
foreign  wars.  In  1960,  for  example,  a 
secret  executive  agreement  committed 
$147  million  in  military  aid  to  Ethiopia, 
and  it  contained  a  UJS.  pledge  to  com- 
mit American  forces  to  maintain  Ethio- 
pia's territorial  integrity.  Congress  first 
learned  about  this  10  years  later,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  1970.  This  appalling  "cloak 
of  secrecy,"  a  total  insult  to  the  authority 
and  capability  of  Congress,  was  lifted  by 
law  in  1972,  but  the  spirit  of  imilateral 
Presidential  action  still  thrives. 

The  President  announced  agreements 
with  Portugal  for  continuing  the  U.S.  air- 
base  in  the  Azores  in  exchange  for  a 
variety  of  U.S.  assistance,  and  with 
Bahrain  for  naval  facilities  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  causing  a  full-scale  revolt  in 
the  Senate.  That  body  demanded  that 
the  agreements  be  submitted  to  It  as 
treaties,  and  refused  to  make  explicit 
appropriation  of  funds  to  carry  out  those 
agreements  until  they  were  approved  as 
treaties. 

E>urlng  the  Senate's  deliberations  on 
this  issue.  Senator  Sparkuan,  of  Alabama, 
stated  that — 

Not  only  mutual  defense  agreements 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  as  treaties 
but  also  any  agreement  which  assumes  a 
vital  lmp>ortance  in  the  security  of  another 
country.  This  is  especially  true  if  It  Involves 
the  stationing  of  American  military  person- 
nel abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sorry  and  dangerous 
state  of  affairs  which  has  evolved  during 
the  last  century,  permitting  the  Presi- 
dent to  assume  the  prerogative  of  bypass- 
ing congressional  scrutiny  by  simply 
calling  a  pact  with  a  foreign  government 
an  executive  agreement,  is  the  fault  of 
Congress. 

Congress  has  repeatedly  failed  to  assert 
its  authority  in  the  area  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  consequently  President  after  Presi- 
dent has  appropriated  ever-increasing 
powers  to  bind  this  Nation  by  interna- 
tional agreement.  In  the  Steel  Seizure 
Case  of  1952,  Justice  Robert  Jackson  of 
the  Supreme  Court  stated  that — 

When  the  President  acts  in  absence  of 
either  a  Congressional  grant  or  denial  of  au- 
thority, he  can  only  rely  upon  his  own  inde- 
pendent powers,  but  there  is  a  zone  of  twi- 
light in  which  he  and  Congress  may  have 
concurrent  authority,  or  In  which  its  dis- 
tribution is  uncertain.  Therefore,  Congres- 
sional Inertia,  Indifference  or  quiescence  may 
sometimes,  at  least  as  a  practical  matter,  en- 


able, It  not  Invite,  measures  on  independent 
presidential  responsibility. 

When  the  President  takes  measures  in- 
compatible  with  the  expressed  or  Implied  win 
of  Congress,  his  power  Is  at  its  lowest  ebb, 
for  then  he  can  rely  only  upon  his  own  con- 
stitutional powers  minus  any  constitutional 
powers  of  Congress  over  the  matter. 

It  Is  time  that  Congress  asserted  itself 
In  the  "twilight  area"  of  executive  agree- 
ments. The  Senate  has  already  declared 
that  it  will  no  longer  tolerate  the  erosion 
of  congressional  authority  in  the  fields 
of  foreign  policy  and  treatymaking.  This 
House  of  Representatives  must  also  meet 
the  challenge  of  the  thorny  issue  of  ex- 
ecutive agreements.  Until  we  move  to 
establish  our  authority  in  this  "zone  of 
twilight,"  Presidents  will  be  free  to  point 
to  the  absence  of  mention  of  executive 
agreements  in  the  Constitution  and  con- 
gressional inertia  on  the  subject  tis  justi- 
fication for  perpetuation  of  a  device 
which  threatens  America's  proper  role  in 
world  affairs. 

Congress  alone  has  the  power  to  raise 
and  fund  armies,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  im- 
less  we  bring  a  halt  to  the  uncontrolled 
use  of  executive  agreements,  the  Presi- 
dent alone  will  have  the  power  to  de- 
termine when  and  where  they  will  be 
stationed  abroad  and  to  entangle  the 
United  States  in  perUous  foreign  comit- 
ments. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Sub- 
committee on  U.S.  Security  Agreements 
and  Commitments  Abroad  has  pointed 
out  that — 

Overseas  bases,  the  presence  of  elements 
of  United  States  Armed  Forces,  Joint  plan- 
ning. Joint  exercises,  or  extensive  military 
assistance  programs  represent  to  host  gov- 
ernments more  valid  assurances  of  United 
States  commitment  than  any  treaty  or  agree- 
ment. FHirthermore.  any  or  all  of  the  above 
Instances  of  United  States  military  presence 
all  but  guarantee  some  involvement  by  the 
United  States  in  the  Internal  affairs  of  the 
host  government. 

American  military  forces  are  currently 
stationed  In  at  least  24  foreign  coimtries. 
If  Congress  does  not  assert  control  over 
the  disposition  of  those  forces  and  the 
alliances  and  commitments  made  with 
foreign  nations,  we  may  soon  find  our- 
selves again  headed  on  the  road  to 
another  international  disaster  such  as 
we  suffered  in  Indochina. 

It  is  generally  recognized  in  customary 
international  law  that  an  executive 
agreement  binds  our  coimtry  with  the 
same  force  as  a  treaty.  The  Senate  is 
well  aware  of  the  dangers  Inherent  in 
this  rule  of  law,  and  as  a  result,  it  is  de- 
laying approval  of  the  Vienna  Conven- 
tion which  would  formalize  and  codify 
that  tenet  of  international  jurispru- 
dence. But  delay  or  rejection  of  the 
Vienna  Convention  will  not  change  the 
fact  that  we,  as  a  Congress,  have  by  in- 
action permitted  the  President  to  fully 
bind  our  Nation  to  international  agree- 
ments without  congressional  approval. 

In  my  view,  forceful  action  by  the 
House  and  Senate  is  needed  to  bring  this 
practice  to  an  end.  But  whether  or  not 
legislation  such  as  I  have  proposed  is  the 
right  answer,  the  subject  of  executive 
agreements  is  one  of  enormous  and  grow- 
ing Importance,  and  I  hope  that  my  bill 
will  serve  as  a  useful  vehicle  for  hearings 
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to  be  held  on  this  vital  question  by  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  The  resolu- 
tion follows: 

H.J.  Res.  455 

Joint  resolution   concerning   the   power   of 

Congress  in  foreign  affairs  to  ptirtlcipate 

in  the  making  of  international  agreements 

Whereas,  the  Congress  finds  that  its  powers 

in  foreign  relations  have  been  substantlaUy 

eroded  by  the  use  of  executive  agreements  by 

the  executive  branch  of  the  United  States 

Qoveriunent,  and 

Whereas,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  establishes  a  system  of  shared  powers 
in  the  making  of  international  agreements 
between  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  United  States  aovemment. 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
tn  Congress  assembled.  That 

SECTION  1.  (a)  Any  executive  agreement 
made  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  who  shall  then  transmit  that  agree- 
ment (bearing  an  identification  number)  to 
the  Congress.  However,  any  such  agreement 
the  Immediate  discloeure  of  which  would,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  President,  be  prejudicial 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States  shall 
Instead  be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  under  an 
appropriate  written  injunction  of  secrecy  to 
be  removed  only  upon  due  notice  from  the 
President.  Each  committee  shall  personally 
notify  the  members  of  its  House  that  the 
Secretary  has  transmitted  such  an  agreement 
with  an  injunction  of  secrecy,  and  such 
agreement  shall  thereafter  be  available  for 
inspection  only  by  such  members. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  under 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  any  such 
executive  agreement  shall  come  Into  force 
with  respect  to  the  United  States  at  the  end 
of  the  first  period  of  60  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  Congress  after  the  date  on 
which  the  executive  agreement  Is  transmitted 
to  Congress  or  such  committees,  as  the  case 
may  be,  unless,  between  the  date  of  trans- 
mittal and  the  end  of  the  60-day  period,  both 
Houses  pass  a  concurrent  resolution  stating 
in  substance  that  both  Houses  do  not  ap- 
prove the  executive  agreement. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section — 

(1)  continuity  of  session  Is  broken  only  by 
an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die;  and 

(2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is  noit 
in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  are  ex- 
cluded in  the  computation  of  the  60-day 
period. 

(d)  Under  provisions  contained  In  an 
executive  agreement,  the  agreement  may 
come  Into  force  at  a  time  later  than  the 
date  on  which  the  agreement  comes  Into 
force  imder  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"executive  agreement"  means  any  bilateral 
or  multilateral  international  agreement  or 
commitment,  other  than  a  treaty,  which  Is 
binding  upon  the  United  States,  and  which 
Is  made  by  the  President  or  any  officer,  em- 
ployee or  representative  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government. 


NORTH   GEORGIA    COLLEGE    CELE- 
BRATES lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 

(Mr.  LANDRUM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  finest  military  schools  in  the  United 
States  and  one  of  Georgia's  finest  liberal 


arts  colleges,  North  Georgia  College  of 
Dahlonega,  will  celebrate  its  lOOth  an- 
niversary during  the  week  of  May  6 
through  May  12, 1973. 

This  institution  has  furnished  Amer- 
ica some  of  its  finest  Army  oflBcers  and 
today  incorporates  in  its  academic  ac- 
tivities one  of  America's  very  finest 
ROTC  units. 

The  Governor  of  Georgia  has  taken 
note  of  this  coming  birthday  and  has 
issued  an  appropriate  proclamation 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  my  remarks  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record. 
North  Georgia  College  Centennial 

By  the  Governor: 

Whereas:  North  Carolina  College,  the  sec- 
ond oldest  unit  of  the  University  System  of 
Georgia,  opened  Its  doors  for  class  in  1873, 
one  hundred  years  ago;  and 

Whereas:  North  Georgia  College,  inviting 
"Whoever  will,  may  come,"  was  Georgia's 
first  state-supported  coeducational  college, 
and  Is  today  the  State's  only  coeducational, 
military,  liberal  arts  college;  and 

Whereas:  North  Georgia  College  has  con- 
tributed significantly  to  educations  In 
Georgia,  and  through  her  alumni  to  the 
integrity  and  dignity  of  the  State,  the  armed 
forces    and  the  nation  at  large;  and 

Whereas:  North  Georgia  College  stands  on 
the  site  of  the  Old  United  States  Gold  Mint 
at  Dahlonega,  In  Lumpkin  County,  the 
heart  of  one  of  Georgia's  most  historically 
Important  and  colorful  areas,  the  center  ot 
America's  First  Gold  Rush;  and 

Whereas :  The  Faculty,  Staff,  Students,  and 
Alumni  of  North  Georgia  CoUege  and  the 
people  of  Dahlonega  and  of  Northeast 
Georgia,  who  have  supported  the  college  and 
whom  the  college  serves  in  turn,  will  com- 
memorate the  centennial  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  coUege  during  the  week  of 
May  6  through  12;  Now, 

Therefore:  I,  Jimmy  Carter,  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Georgia,  do  hereby  proclaim  the 
week  of  May  6  to  May  12,  1973,  as  North 
Georgia  CoUege  Week  In  Georgia,  and  urge 
all  the  citizens  of  our  State  to  Join  in  cele- 
brating this  historic  occasion. 


MODEL   SOCIAL  SERVICES 
REGULATIONS 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  will,  I  am  sure, 
move  swiftly  to  comply  with  the  request 
of  the  Democratic  caucus  that  it  report 
House  Joint  Resolution  434,  which  I  am 
pleased  to  sponsor  with  Congressman 
Reid  and  many  others,  to  prescribe  model 
regulations  governing  implementation  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
relating  to  the  administration  of  social 
service  programs. 

I  know  that  there  are  many  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  groups  throughout  the 
country  who  are  vitally  interested  in 
these  regulations,  which  would  supplant 
the  outrageously  restrictive  regulations 
proposed  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  published 
in  the  Federal  Register.  So  that  they  may 
see  what  we  are  proposing.  I  insert  the 
text  of  House  Joint  Resolution  434  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  I  am  advised  that 
this  exceeds  the  normal  space  limitation 
for  insertions  in  the  Record  and  I  have 
attached  an  estimate  of  the  cost  as  re- 


quired by  the  rules.  I  am  confident  that 
the  value  of  this  information  to  those 
who  have  access  to  the  Record  fully 
justifies  the  $765  cost  of  publication: 

H.J.  Res.  434 
Joint  resolution  prescribing  model  regula- 
tions governing  Implementation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  relat- 
ing to  the  administration  of  social  service 
programs 

Whereas  over  a  decade  ago  Congress  recog- 
nized the  need  for  a  vigorous  program  of 
social  services  in  combating  the  multiple 
problems  of  poverty,  drug  addiction, 
alcoholism,  mental  Illness,  child  develop- 
ment, chUd  abuse,  popvilatlon  growth,  broken 
families,  and  lack  of  economic  opportunity; 
and 

Whereas  as  recently  as  October  1972  Con- 
gress reaffirmed  its  belief  in  the  necessity  of 
these  programs  and  expressed  Its  Intent  not 
to  reduce  their  prior  expenditure  levels;  and 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  In  implementing  these 
programs,  has  always  encouraged  maximum 
flexibility  for  allocation  of  social  services 
funds  by  State  and  local  officials  closest  to 
the  recipients.  In  the  manner  determined  by 
such  officials  to  be  most  efficacious;   and 

Whereas  in  Implementing  the  social  serv- 
ices program  the  Department  has  previously 
advanced  the  principles  of  the  New  Federal- 
ism, which  alms  to  enhance  the  authority 
and  responslbUity  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment and  to  reduce  the  concentration  of 
power  and  responslbUity  In  Washington: 
and 

Whereas  the  social  services  program,  as 
Implemented  by  the  Department's  regula- 
tions, has  contributed  significantly  toward 
the  goals  of  limiting  the  numbers  of  recipi- 
ents on  the  welfare  rolls  and  contributing  to 
the  betterment  of  the  lives  of  coimtless 
Americans;  and 

Whereas  the  Department's  recently  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  social  services  reg- 
ulations are,  In  many  respects,  squarely  con- 
trary to  its  established  interpretation  of 
the  authorizing  statute;  are  In  other  respects 
violative  of  specific  statutory  provisions  and 
of  expressed  congressional  intent;  and  are  in 
important  respects  arbitrary,  capricious,  and 
antithetical  to  the  principles  of  the  New 
Federalism  and  of  sound  administrative  pol- 
icy :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  upon  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Joint  resolution,  there 
shall  be  adopted  regulations  governing  the 
Implementation  of  titles  I,  rV-A,  IV-B  X 
XIV,  and  XVI  of  the  Social  Securltv  Act 
which  shall  be  consistent  in  every  respect 
with  the  foUowtng  model  regulations.  Noth- 
ing in  this  Joint  resolution  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  proscribe  the  adoption  of  addi- 
tional regulations  from  time  to  time,  as  may 
be  necessary  and  appropriate :  Provided,  That 
no  such  additional  regulation  shall  be  In- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  the  model 
regiilatlons  set  forth  herein,  except  as  may 
l>e  required  by  law. 

model  begttlations  for  the  implementation 
of  service  programs  for  families  and  chil- 
dren and  fob  aged,  blind,  ob  disabled  in- 
dividtjals:  titles  i,  iv-a,  iv-b,  x,  xiv,  amd 
xvi  of  the  social  sectnuty  act 
Section  1.  Scope  of  Peograms. — 
(a)  Federal  financial  participation  Is  avail- 
able for  expenditiires  under  the  State  plan 
approved  vmder  title  I,  IV-A,  IV-B,  X,  XIV, 
or  XVI  of  the  Act  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  service  programs  under  the 
State  plan.  The  service  programs  under  these 
titles  are  hereinafter  referred  to  as:  Family 
Service    (title  IV-A),   WIN  Support   Service 
(title   rV-A),   ChUd   Welfare  Services   (title 
IV-B),  and  Adult  Services  (titles  I,  X,  XTV, 
and  XVI).  Expenditures  subject  to  Federal 
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financial   participation   are  thos^ 
services  provided  to  families. 
Individuals  who  have  been 
eligible,  and  for  related  expendltjures 
are  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
the   proper  and   efficient 
the  State  plan. 

(b)  The  basic  rate  of  Federal 
tlclpatlon  for  family  services  and 
Ices  under  this  part  Is  75  percept 
that  the  State  plan  meets  all  tl 
requirements  of   this  part  and 
by    the    Social    and    Rehabilitation 
Under  title  IV-A.  effective  July 
rates  are  50  percent  for  emergency 
m  the  form  of  services,  and  90 
WIN  support  services,  and  effective 
1.  1973.  the  rate  Is  90  percent  for 
arranging,  and  furnishing,  dlre<Aly 
contract  basis,  of  family  plann  ng 
and  supplies. 

(c)  Total  Federal   financial 
for  family  services  and  adult 
by  the  50  States  and  the  District 
may  not  exceed  $2,500  million 
year,  allotted  to  the  States  on 
their  population. 

(d)  Rates  and  amounts  of  Pe|leral 
clal    participation    for   Puerto 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  are  sub  ect 
ferent  rules. 

Subpart  A — Requirements  foi 
Programs 
Sec.  2.  General. — The  State 
spect  to  programs  of  family 
support  services,  child  welfare 
adult  services  must  contain 
muting  the  State  to  meet  the 
of  this  subpart. 
Skc.    3.    Organization    amd 

TION. — 

(a)  Single     organizational 
There  must  be  a  single  organlza^t: 
within  the  single  State  agency, 
level  and  also  at  the  local  level, 
sponsible  for  the  furnishing  of 
agency  staff  under  title  IV,  par 
Responsibility  for  furnishing  s^clfl 
Ices  also  furnished   to  clients 
public  assistance  plans  (for  e 
maker   service)    may   be    located 
within  the  agency;  Provided.  Thpt 
not  tend  to  create  differences  in 
of  services  of  AFDC  and  CWS 
requirement  does  not  apply  to 
the  title  IV-A  and  title  IV-B 
administered  by  separate  agencies 
ary  2.  1968). 

(2)  Such  unit  must  be  under 
of  Its  chief  ofBcer  who,  at  the 
not  the  head  of  the  State  agencj. 

(b)  ADVISORT    COMMriTEES. —  (] 

sory   committee   on   social   servlc  e 
must  be  established  at  the  State 
10C4.1  levels  where  the  programs 
administered,  except  that  in  lo<al 
tloDs  with  small  caseloads  alterpate 
dures  for  securing  similar  partic 
be  established.  The  State   plan 
that  the  advisory  committee  will 

(I)  Advise  the  principal  p>oUcy 
administrative   officials   of   the 
have   adequate  opportunity   for 
participation  in  policy  development 
gram  administration,  including 
ance  of  recipient  p>articlpatlon 
gram  of  the  agency. 

(II)  Include  representatives  of 
agencies  concerned  with  services, 
atlves  of  professional,  civic  or 
or  private  organizations,  private 
terested  and  experienced  in  servlt^ 
and  recipients  of  assistance  or 
their  representatives  who  shall 
least    one-third    of   the    membefshlp 
recipients  or  their  representatives 
selected  in  a  manner  that  will 
participation  of  the  recipients  1 
tlon  process  and  that  they  are  r 
of  recipients  of  assistance  or  seijvloes 
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(ill)  Be  provided  such  staff  assistance  from 
within  the  agency  and  such  independent 
technical  assistance  as  are  needed  to  enable 
it  to  make  effective  recommendations. 

(iv)  Be  provided  with  financial  arrange- 
ments, where  necessary,  to  make  possible  the 
participation  of  recipients  In  the  work  of  the 
committee  structure. 

(2)  An  advisory  committee  on  day  care 
services  must  be  established  at  the  State 
level,  either  as  a  separate  committee,  or  ail 
or  a  part  of  the  advisory  committee  on  social 
service  programs  may  be  assigned  this  func- 
tion. In  either  event,  the  committee  must 
have  at  least  one-third  of  its  membership 
drawn  from  recipients  or  their  representa- 
tives; and  include  representatives  of  agencies 
and  groups  concerned  with  day  care  or  re- 
lated services,  that  is,  other  State  agencies, 
professional  or  civic  or  other  public  or  non- 
profit private  agencies,  organizations  or 
groups. 

(3)  The  State  plan  must  also  show  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  State  and 
local  committees  for  social  service  programs 
and  for  day  care  services;  their  relationship 
to  other  boards  and  committees  associated 
with  the  State  and  local  agencies:  the  system 
for  selecting  recipients  or  their  representa- 
tives; and  assure  that  the  State  committee 
for  social  service  programs  will  be  established 
no  later  than  90  days  after  plan  approval. 

(c)  Appeals,  pair  EreARiNcs,  ako  griev- 
ANcs. — (1)  There  must  be  provision  for  a  fair 
hearing,  under  which  applicants  and  recipi- 
ents may  appeal  denial  of  or  exclusion  from 
a  service  program,  failure  to  take  account  of 
recipient  choice  of  service  or  a  determination 
that  the  individuals  miist  participate  In  the 
service  program.  The  results  of  appeals  must 
be  formally  recorded  and  made  available  to 
the  State  advisory  committee  and  all  appli- 
cants and  recipients  must  be  advised  of  their 
right  to  appeal  and  the  procedures  for  such 
appeal. 

(2)  There  must  be  a  system  through  which 
recipients  may  present  grievances  about  the 
operation  of  the  service  program. 

(3)  The  State  plan  must  also  describe  the 
system  for  appeals  and  grievances  and  the 
methods  of  informing  recipients  of  their 
right  to  appeal. 

(d)  Program  implementation. — The  State 
plan  must  provide  for  State  level  service  staff 
to  carry  responsibility  for : 

(1)  Planning  the  content  of  the  service 
programs,  and  establishing  and  Interpreting 
service  policies; 

(2)  Program  supervision  of  local  agencies 
to  assure  that  they  are  meeting  plan  require- 
ments and  State  policies,  and  that  funds  are 
being  appropriately  and  effectively  used;  and 

(3)  Monitoring  and  evaluation  of  the  serv- 
ices programs. 

(e)  Provision  of  services. — The  State  plan 
must  specify  how  the  services  will  be  pro- 
vided and,  in  the  case  of  provision  by  other 
public  agencies.  Identify  the  agency  and  the 
service  to  be  provided. 

Sec.  4.  Relationship  to  and  Use  op  Other 
Agencies. — There  must  be  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  and  coordination  with  other  public 
and  voluntary  agencies  providing  similar  or 
related  services  which  are  available  without 
additional  cost. 

Sec.  5.  Freedom  To  Accept  Services. — 
Families  and  individuals  must  be  free  to 
accept  or  reject  services.  Acceptance  of  a 
service  shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  any  other  services  or  aid  under  the 
plan,  except  for  the  conditions  related  to  the 
Work  Incentive  Program  or  other  work  pro- 
gram under  a  State  plan  approved  by  the 
service. 

Sec.  6.  Statotort  Req-ctirements  for  Serv- 
ices.— 

(a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  statutory  re- 
quirements under  the  Act  with  respect  to 
Family  Services  and  Adult  Services  programs, 
and  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  76  percent 
Federal  financial  participation  In  the  costs 


of  providing  services.  Including  the  deter- 
mination of  eligibility  for  services,  the  State 
must,  under  the  Family  Services  program, 
provide  to  each  appropriate  member  of  the 
AFDC  assistance  unit  the  mandatory  serv- 
ices and  those  optional  services  the  State 
elects  to  include  in  the  State  plan,  and  must 
under  the  Adult  Services  program,  provide  to 
each  appropriate  applicant  for  or  recipient 
of  financial  assistance  under  the  State  plan 
at  least  one  of  the  defined  services  which  the 
State  elects  to  Include  in  the  State  plan. 

(b)(1)  For  the  Family  Services  program, 
the  mandatory  services  are  family  planning 
services,  foster-care  services  for  children, 
protective  services  for  children,  and  child 
care  services  which  are  employment-  or  train- 
ing-related. The  optional  services  are  com- 
munity planning,  child  care  services  which 
are  not  employment-  or  training-related, 
educational  services,  employment  services 
(non-WIN),  health  and  mental  health  serv- 
ices, homemaker  services,  home  management 
and  other  functional  educational  services, 
housing  improvement  services,  legal  services, 
protective  services  for  children,  and  trans- 
portation services. 

(2)  For  the  Adult  Services  program,  the 
defined  services  are  chore  services,  day-care 
services  for  adults,  educational  services,  em- 
ployment services,  family  planning  services, 
foster-care  services  for  adults,  health-related 
services,  home  delivered  or  congregate  meals, 
homemaker  services,  home  management  and 
other  functional  educational  services,  hous- 
ing Improvement  services,  protective  services 
for  adults,  special  services  for  the  blind,  legal 
services,  and  transportation  services. 

(c)  Additional  services  not  listed  herein 
may  be  Included  In  the  State  plan  if  ac- 
companied by  written  Justification  as  to  the 
necessity  of  such  service  and  the  particular 
needs  of  recipients  which  would  be  met  by 
such  service.  Such  additional  service  will  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  7.  Services  to  Additional  Families  and 
iNDrvmuALs. — 

(a)  If  a  State  elects  to  provide  services  for 
additional  groups  of  families  or  Individuals, 
the  State  plan  must  Identify  such  groups 
and  specify  the  services  to  be  made  available 
to  each  group. 

(b)  If  a  service  or  an  element  of  service  is 
not  Included  for  recipients  of  financial  assist- 
ance under  the  State  plan.  It  may  not  be  in- 
cluded for  any  other  group. 

(c)  The  State  agency  may  elect  to  provide 
services  to  all  or  to  reasonably  classified  sub- 
groups of  the  following: 

(1)  Families  and  children  who  are  current 
applicants  for  financial  assistance. 

(2)  Families  and  children  who  are  former 
applicants  or  recipients  of  financial  assist- 
ance. 

(3)  Families  and  children  who  are  likely  to 
become  applicants  for  or  recipients  of  finan- 
cial assistances  is,  those  who — 

(I)  Are  eligible  for  medical  assistance,  as 
medically  needy  persons,  under  the  State's 
title  XIX  plan. 

(II)  Would  be  eligible  for  financial  assist- 
ance If  the  earnings  exemption  granted  to 
recipients  applied  to  them. 

(III)  Are  likely,  within  5  years,  to  become 
recipients  of  financial  assistance. 

(Iv)  Are  at  or  near  dependency  level,  in- 
cluding those  In  low-Income  neighborhoods 
and  among  other  groups  that  might  other- 
wise Include  more  AFDC  cases,  where  serv- 
ices are  provided  on  a  group  basis. 

(4)  All  other  families  and  children  for 
Information  and  referral  service  only. 

(5)  Aged,  blind,  or  disabled  persons  who 
are  former  applicants  for  or  recipients  of 
financial  assistance  who  request  services  or 
on  whose  behalf  services  are  requested. 

(5)  Aged,  blind,  or  disabled  persons  who 
request  services,  or  on  whose  behalf  services 
are  requested,  and  who  are  likely  to  become 
applicants  for  or  recipients  of  financial  as- 
sistance;  that  Is,  those  who — 
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(I)  Are  not  money  payment  recipients  but 
are  eligible  for  medical  assistance  under  the 
State's  title  XIX  plan. 

(II)  Are  likely,  within  5  years,  to  become 
recipients  of  financial  assistance. 

(III)  Are  at  or  near  dependency  level.  In- 
cluding those  In  low-Income  neighborhoods 
and  among  other  groups  that  might  be  ex- 
pected to  Include  more  aged,  blind,  or  dis- 
abled assistance  cases  than  other  low-in- 
come groups,  where  the  services  are  provided 
on  a  group  basis. 

(d)  All  families,  children,  aged,  blind,  or 
disabled  persons  In  the  above  groups,  or  a 
selected  reasonable  classification  of  such 
persons  with  common  problems  or  common 
service  needs,  may  be  included. 

Sec.  8.  Determination  and  Redetermina- 
tion   op    ELICIBILITy    for    SERVICES. 

(a)  The  State  agency  must  make,  or  cause 
to  be  made,  a  determination  that  each  fam- 
ily and  individual  is  eligible  for  Family  Serv- 
ices or  Adult  Services  prior  to  the  provision 
of  services  (other  than  services  rendered 
on  an  emergency  basis)  under  the  State  plan. 

(b)  The  State  agency  must  make,  or  cause 
to  be  made,  a  periodic  (but  not  less  frequent 
than  annual)  redetermination  of  eligibility 
of  each  family  and  individual  receiving 
services. 

Sec.  9.  Indivtottal  Service  Plan. — 

(a)  An  Individual  service  plan  must  be 
developed  and  maintained  on  a  current  basis 
by  agency  staff  for  each  family  and  Indi- 
vidual receiving  service  under  the  State's 
title  I,  IV-A,  X,  XIV,  or  XVI  plan.  No  serv- 
ice, other  than  emergency  assistance  in  the 
form  of  services  under  the  title  rV-A  plan, 
may  be  provided  under  the  State  plan  until 
it  has  been  Incorporated  In  the  individual 
service  plan  and  a  service  may  be  provided 
only  to  the  extent  and  for  the  duration  spec- 
ified In  the  service  plan.  The  service  plan 
must  relate  all  services  provided  to  the  goals 
to  be  achieved  by  the  service  program.  It 
must  also  indicate  the  target  dates  for  goal 
achievement  and  the  extent  and  duration  of 
the  provision  of  each  service.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part,  the  goals  include,  but  are 
not  limited  to — 

(1)  Self-support  goal. — To  achieve  and 
maintain  the  feasible  level  of  employment 
and  economic  self-sufficiency.  (Not  applicable 
to  the  aged  under  the  Adult  Services  pro- 
gram.) 

(2)  Self -care  or  family-care  goal. — To 
achieve  and  maintain  maximum  personal  In- 
dependence, self-determination,  and  security 
in  the  home,  Including,  for  children,  the 
achievement  of  potential  for  eventual  Inde- 
pendent living. 

(3)  Community-based  care  goal. — To  secure 
and  maintain  community-based  care  which 
approximates  a  home  environment,  when  liv- 
ing at  home  is  not  feasible  and  institutional 
care  is  inappropriate. 

(4)  Institutional  care  goal. — To  secure  ap- 
propriate Institutional  care  when  other 
forms  of  care  are  not  feasible. 

(b)  Services  to  Individuals  must  be  In  ac- 
cord with  plans  developed  In  cooperation 
with  the  individual,  or  the  person  applying 
on  his  behalf,  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  individual  applicant,  and  be  related  to 
one  or  more  specific  goals  and  objectives  as 
described  in  this  section. 

(c)  Each  service  plan  must  be  reviewed  m 
often  as  necessary  to  assure  that  it  is  prac- 
tically related  to  the  Individual's  current 
needs  and  Is  being  effectively  Implemented, 
and  that  the  goals  and  objectives  are  being 
achieved.  Each  service  plan,  with  the  specific 
goals  and  objectives,  the  services  made  avail- 
able, and  their  results,  must  be  recorded. 

Sec.  10.  Definition  of  Services. — 
(a)  This  section  contains  definitions  of 
all  mandatory  and  optional  services  under 
the  Family-Services  program  and  the  de- 
fined services  under  the  Adult  Services  pro- 
gram. 


(b)(1)  Chore  services. — This  means  the 
performance  of  household  tasks,  essential 
shopping,  simple  household  repairs,  and 
other  light  work  necessary  to  enable  an  In- 
dividual to  remain  In  his  own  home  when, 
because  of  frailty  or  other  conditions,  he  Is 
unable  to  perform  such  tasks  himself  and 
they  do  not  require  the  services  of  a  trained 
homemaker  or  other  specialist. 

(2)  Day  care  services  for  adults. — This 
means  personal  care  during  the  day  In  a 
protective  setting  approved  by  the  State  or 
local  agency. 

(3)  Child  care  services. — This  means  care  of 
a  child  In  his  own  home  by  a  responsible 
person,  or  outside  his  hom?  in  a  family  day 
care  home,  group  day  care  home,  or  day 
care  center.  Child  care  services.  Including 
in-home  and  out-of-home  services,  must  be 
available  or  provided  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling the  caretaker  relatives  to  participate 
In  employment,  training,  or  receipt  of  needed 
servlcrs,  where  no  other  member  of  the 
child's  family  is  able  to  provide  adequate  care 
and  supervision.  Such  care  must  be  suitable 
for  the  individual  child;  and  the  caretaker 
relatives  must  be  Involved  In  the  selection  of 
the  chUd  care  source  to  be  used  If  there  is 
more  than  one  source  available.  The  child 
care  services  must  be  maintained  until  the 
caretaker  relatives  are  reasonably  able  to 
make  other  satisfactory  child  care  arrange- 
ments. 

(i)  Progress  must  be  made  In  developing 
varied  child  care  resources  with  the  aim  of 
affording  parents  a  choice  in  the  care  of  their 
children. 

(il)  All  child  care  services  must  meet  the 
following  standards : 

(A)  In-home  care.  (I)  Homemaker  service 
under  agency  auspices  must  meet  the  stand- 
ards established  by  the  State  agency  which 
must  be  reasonably  in  accord  with  the  recom- 
mended standards  of  related  national  stand- 
ard setting  organizations,  such  as  the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America  and  the  National 
Council  for  Homemaker  Services. 

(11)  Child  care  provided  by  relatives, 
friends,  or  neighbors  must  meet  standards 
established  by  the  State  agency  that,  as  a 
minimum,  cover  age,  physical  and  emotional 
health,  capacity  and  time  of  the  caretaker 
to  provide  adequate  care;  hours  of  care; 
maximum  number  of  children  to  be  cared  for; 
feeding  and  health  care  of  the  children. 

(B)  Out-of-home  care. — Day  care  facilities, 
used  for  the  care  of  children,  must  be  li- 
censed by  the  State  or  approved  as  meeting 
the  standards  for  such  licensing,  and  day 
care  facilities  and  services  must  comply  with 
the  standards  of  the  Federal  inter-agency 
day  care  requirements  and  the  requirements 
of  section  422(a)(1)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

(ill)  Both  In-home  and  out-of-home  child 
care  provided  for  persons  referred  to  the  WIN 
program  must  be  a  service  cost  rather  than 
an  assistance  cost. 

(4)  Educational  services. — This  means 
helping  individuals  to  secure  educational 
training  most  appropriate  to  their  capacities 
from  available  community  resourc3S. 

(5)  Employment  services  (non-WIN  under 
title  rv-A  and  for  the  blind  or  disabled). — 
This  means  enabling  appropriate  Individuals 
to  secure  paid  employment  or  training  lead- 
ing to  such  employment,  through  vocational, 
educational,  social,  and  psychological  diag- 
nostic assessments  to  determine  potential 
for  Job  training  or  employment;  and  through 
helping  them  to  obtain  vocational  education 
or  training. 

(6)  Family  planning  services. —  (1)  For 
Family  Services  this  means  social,  education- 
al, and  medical  services  to  enable  appropriate 
individuals  (Including  minors  who  can  be 
considered  to  be  sexually  active)  to  limit 
voluntarily  the  family  size  or  space  the  chil- 
dren, and  to  prevent  or  reduce  the  Incidence 
of  births  out  of  wedlock.  Such  services  In- 


clude printed  materials,  group  discussions 
and  individual  interviews  which  provide  in- 
formation about  and  discussion  of  family 
planning;  medical  contraceptive  services  and 
supplies;  and  help  in  utilizing  medical  and 
educational  resources  available  In  the  com- 
munity. Such  .services  must  be  offered  and 
be  provided  promptly  (directly  or  under  ar- 
rangements with  others)  to  all  individuals 
voluntarily  requesting  them. 

(11)  For  Adult  Services  this  means  social 
and  educational  services,  and  help  In  secur- 
ing medical  services,  to  enable  Individuals  to 
limit  voluntarily  the  family  size  or  space 
the  children,  and  to  prevent  or  reduce  the 
Incidence  of  births  out  of  wedlock.  Such 
services  Include  printed  materials,  group  dis- 
cussions, and  Individual  Interviews  which 
provide  information  about  and  discussion  of 
family  planning;  and  help  in  utilizing  medi- 
cal and  educational  resources  available  in 
the  community. 

(7)  Faster  care  services  for  adults. — This 
means  services  to  eligible  persons  to  assure 
placement  In  settings  approved  by  the  ap- 
propriate State  and/or  local  authority  and 
suitable  to  the  needs  of  each  individual; 
assure  that  the  person  receives  proper  care 
In  such  placement;  and  to  determine  con- 
tinued appropriateness  of  and  need  for  place- 
ment through  periodic  reviews,  at  least  an- 
nually. 

(8)  Foster  care  services  for  children. — This 
means  services  provided  for  children  receiv- 
ing aid  In  the  form  of  foster  care  under  title 
rv — part  A.  which  must: 

(I)  Assure  placement  appropriate  to  the 
needs  of  each  child. 

(II)  Assure  that  the  child  receives  proper 
care  In  such  placement. 

(III)  Determine  continued  appropriateness 
of  and  need  for  placement  through  periodic 
review,  at  least  annually. 

(Iv)  Improve  the  conditions  In  the  home 
from  which  the  child  was  removed,  so  that 
the  child  may  be  returned  to  his  own  home, 
or  otherwise  plan  for  the  placement  of  the 
chUd  in  the  home  of  other  relatives,  adoptive 
home  or  continued  foster  care,  as  appropriate. 

(v)  Work  with  other  public  agencies  that 
have  responsibility  for  the  placement  and 
care  of  any  such  children  to  assure  that 
these  Ekgencies  carry  out  their  responsibilities 
In  accordance  with  their  agreement  with  the 
State  agency  administering  or  supervising 
the  administration  of  AFDC. 

(9)  Services  to  meet  health  needs. — Serv- 
ices to  meet  health  needs  mean  services  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose  of  assisting  eligible 
persons  to  attain  and  retain  as  favorable 
a  condition  of  health  as  possible  by  help- 
ing them  to  Identify  and  xinderstand  their 
health  needs  and  to  secure  and  utilize  neces- 
sary medical  treatment  as  well  as  preventive 
and  health  maintenance  services  including 
services  In  medical  emergencies. 

(10)  Home  delivered  or  congregate  meals. — 
This  means  the  preparation  and  delivery  of 
hot  meals  to  an  Individual  In  his  home  or 
in  a  central  dining  facility  as  necessary  to 
prevent  institutionalization  or  malnutrition. 

(11)  Homemaker  services.— (1)  For  Fam- 
ily Services  this  means  care  of  Individuals 
In  their  own  homes,  and  helping  individual 
caretaker  relatives  to  achieve  adequate 
household  and  lamlly  management,  through 
the  services  of  a  trained  and  supervised 
homemskker. 

(11)  For  Adult  Services  this  means  care  of 
Individuals  In  their  own  homes,  and  helping 
Individuals  in  maintaining,  strengthening, 
and  safeguarding  their  functioning  In  the 
home  through  the  services  of  a  trained  and 
supervised  homemaker. 

(12)  Home  management  and  other  func- 
tional educational  services. — This  means  for- 
mal or  informal  Instruction  and  training  In 
management  of  household  budgets,  mainte- 
nance and  care  of  the  home,  preparation  of 
food,  nutrition,  consumer  education,  child 
rearing,  and  health  maintenance. 
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(13)  Housing  ImproTcment  sei  vices. — This 
means  helping  families  and  Individuals  to 
obtain  or  retain  adequate  housl  ig.  Housing 
and  relocation  costs,  including  o  )nstructlon, 
renovation  or  repair,  moving  of  families  or 
Indlvldtials,  rent,  deposits,  and  home  pur- 
chase, may  not  be  claimed  as  si  rvlce  costs. 

(14)  Legal  services. — This  mea  is  the  serv- 
ices of  lawyers  with  respect  tc  civil  legal 
problems. 

M5)  Cr"r.rr.vr;!ty  planning.— '  Phis  means 
activities  of  the  staff  of  the  ag(  ncy,  at  the 
State  and  local  levels,  in  providln ;  leadership 
In  the  planning,  development,  exi  enslon.  and 
Improvement  of  the  broad  range  of  services, 
facilities,  and  opjicrtunitles  required  to  pre- 
vent dependency  for  low  income  adults  and 
to  meet  the  current  and  anticlpited  service 
needs  of  all  aged,  blind,  or  dls)  bled  appli- 
cants and  recipients.  Staff  activities  Include 
work  with  other  agencies,  organl  nations,  and 
Interested  citizens'  groups,  incl  idlng  State 
and  local  commissions  on  agii  .g  and  the 
blind.  In  stimulating  commun  ty  support 
and  action  on  behalf  of  all  the  iged,  blind, 
or  disabled  so  that  in  developing  ind  extend- 
ing community  services  to  the  ;otal  group, 
applicants  and  recipients  will  als  >  benefit. 

(16)  Protective  services  for  aiults. — This 
means  identlf3ring  and  helping  to  correct 
hazardous  living  conditions  or  s.tuatlons  of 
an  individual  who  is  tinable  t<  protect  or 
care  for  himself. 

( 17)  Protective  services  for  chi  dren. — This 
means  responding  to  instances,  a  id  substan- 
tiating the  evidence,  of  negleci ,  abuse,  or 
exploitation  of  a  child;  helping  pa  rents  recog- 
nize the  causes  thereof  and  st -engthenlng 
(through  arrangement  of  one  or  more  of  the 
services  Included  in  the  State  plan)  parental 
ability  to  provide  acceptable  care :  or,  if  that 
is  not  possible,  bringing  the  situation  to 
the  attention  of  appropriate  coirts  or  law 
enforcement  agencies,  and  furnishing  rele- 
vant data. 

(18)  Special  services  for  the  lilind.— This 
means  helping  to  alleviate  the  h  mdlcapping 
effects  of  blindness  through:  training  in 
mobility,  personal  care,  home  n  anagement, 
and  communication  skUls;  sped  nl  aids  and 
aopliances;  special  counseling  for  caretakers 
of  blind  children  and  adults;  snd  help  in 
securing  talking  book  machines. 

(19)  Transportation  services.— iThls  means 
making  it  possible  for  an  individual  to  travel 
to  and  from  community  facllltiles  and  re- 
aources.  as  part  of  a  service  plja. 

SKC.  11.  PtTRCHASE  Of  SXRVICES.-i- 

(»)  A  state  plan  under  title  I,  IV-A,  X, 
3nv,  or  XVr  of  the  Act,  which  aitthorizes'the 
provision  of  services  by  purchase  from  other 
State  or  local  public  agencies,  from  non- 
profit or  proprietary  private  agencies  or  orga- 
nizations, or  from  individuals,  must  with  re- 
spect to  services  which  are  purcihased: 

( 1 )  Include  a  description  of  the  scope  and 
types  of  services  which  may  bi  piirchased 
under  the  State  plan;  T 

(2)  Provide  that  the  State  or  local  agency 
will  negotiate  a  written  purchaai  of  services 
agreement  with  each  public  or  private  agency 
or  organization  in  accordance  with  require- 
ments prescribed  by  8RS.  ; 

(3)  Provide  that  purchase  of  services  from 
individuals  will  be  docimiented  as  to  type, 
cost,  and  quantity.  If  an  individual  acta  as 
an  agent  for  other  providers,  he  must  enter 
Into  a  formal  purchase  of  serrlces  agree- 
ment with  the  State  or  local  ajency  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (a)  (2)  of  this  sec- 
tion; 

(4)  Provide  that  the  State  or  ocal  agency 
will  determine  the  eUglbUlty  of  individuals 
for  services  and  will  authorize  Ihe  types  of 
services  to  be  provided  to  eact  individual 
and  specify  the  duration  of  the  srovlslon  of 
■uch  services  to  each  individual; 

(8)  Assure  that  the  sources  from  which 
•ervlces  are  purchased  are  llcens^  or  other- 
wise meet  State  and  Federal  staiidards; 
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(6)  (1)  Provide  for  the  establishment  of 
rates  of  payment  for  such  services  which  do 
not  exceed  the  amounts  reasonable  and  nec- 
essary to  assure  quality  of  service,  and  m  the 
case  of  services  purchased  from  other  pub- 
lic agencies,  are  in  accordance  with  the  cost 
reasonably  assignable  to  such  services; 

(11)  Describe  the  methods  used  in  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  such  rates;  and 

(ill)  Indicate  that  information  to  support 
such  rates  of  payment  will  be  maintained 
in  accessible  form;  and 

(7)  Provide  that,  where  payment  for  serv- 
ices is  made  to  the  recipient  for  payment  to 
the  vendor,  the  State  or  local  agency  will 
specify  to  the  recipient  the  type,  cost,  quan- 
tity, and  the  vendor  of  the  service,  and 
the  agency  will  establish  procedures  to  in- 
sure proper  delivery  of  the  service  to,  and 
payment  by,  the  recipient. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  services  provided,  by 
purchase,  as  emergency  assistance  to  needy 
families  with  children  under  title  IV-A,  the 
State  plan  may  provide  for  an  exception  from 
the  requirements  la  paragraphs  (a)  (2),  (3), 
(6).  and  (8)  of  this  section,  but  only  to  the 
extent  and  for  the  period  necessary  to  deal 
with  the  emergency  situation. 

(c)  All  other  requirements  governing  the 
State  plan  are  applicable  to  the  purchase  of 
services,  including: 

(1)  General  provisions  such  as  those  re- 
lating to  single  State  agency,  grievances, 
safeguarding  of  information,  civil  rights,  and 
financial  control  and  reporting  require- 
ments; and 

(2)  Specific  provisions  as  to  the  programs 
of  services  such  as  those  on  required  serv- 
ices, statewldeness,  maximum  utilization  of 
other  agencies  providing  services,  and  relat- 
ing services  to  defined  goals. 

Subpart  B — Federal  Financial  Participation 
Titles  I,  rV-A,  X,  XIV,  and  XVI 

Sic.  12.  Genehal. — Federal  financial  par- 
ticipation is  avaUable  for  expenditures  under 
the  State  plan  which  are : 

(a)  Found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  and  efficient  administra- 
tion of  the  State  plan; 

(b)(1)  For  services  under  the  State  plan 
provided  in  accordance  with  the  individual 
service  plan  to  families  and  individuals  in- 
cluded under  the  State  plan  who  have  been 
determined  (and  redetermined)  to  be  eligi- 
ble pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  part; 

(2)  For  other  activities  which  are  essential 
to  the  management  and  support  of  such  serv- 
ices; 

(3)  For  emergency  assistance  in  the  form 
of  services  to  needy  families  with  children; 
and 

(c)  Identified  and  allocated  in  accordance 
with  SRS  instructions  and  OMB  circular  A- 
87. 

Sec.  13.  Provisions  Governino  Costs  or 
Certain  Services. — 

(a)  Medical  and  assistance  costs. Fed- 
eral financial  participation  will  not  be  avail- 
able under  this  subpart  in  expenditures  for 
subsistence  and  other  assistance  items  or  for 
medical  or  remedial  care  or  services,  except: 

( 1 )  For  subsistence  and  medical  care  when 
they  are  provided  as  essential  components  of 
a  comprehensive  service  program  a  facility 
and  their  costs  are  not  separately  identifia- 
ble, such  as,  in  a  rehabilitation  center,  day 
care  facility,  or  neighborhood  service  cen- 
ter; 

(2)  For  medical  and  remedial  care  and 
services  as  part  of  family  planning  services; 

(3)  For  medical  diagnosis  and  consulta- 
tion when  necessary  to  carry  out  service  re- 
sponsibilities; for  example,  for  recipients 
under  consideration  for  referral  to  training 
and  employment  programs. 

(b)  Vocational  rehabilitation  services. — 
Federal  financial  participation  is  not  avail- 
able in  the  costs  of  providing  vocational  re- 
habilitation services  for  handicapped  indi- 
viduals as  defined  in  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 


tation Act  except  pursuant  to  an  agreement 
with  the  State  agency  administering  the  re- 
habilitation program.  This  applies  to  provi- 
sion of  services  by  staff  of  the  agency  and 
purchase. 

(c)  Services  related  to  adult  rosrai 
CARE. — Federal  financial  participation  la 
available  in  the  costs  of  staff  in  providing 
services  related  to  adult  foster  care,  that  la, 
recruitment,  study,  and  approval  of  foster 
family  homes  (except  staff  primarily  en- 
gaged in  the  Issuances  of  licenses  or  in  the 
enforcement  of  standards) ;  services  to  adiiltg 
in  foster  care,  and  work  with  foster  families 
and  staff  of  institutions  caring  for  adults, 
such  as  homes  for  the. aged.  Payments  for  the 
foster  care  itself  are  assistance  payments 
and  are.  therefore,  not  subject  to  the  service 
rate  of  Federal  financial  participation. 

(d)  Services  provided  en  behalf  op  aoxd, 
BLIND,  OR  DISABLED  PERSONS. — Federal  financial 
participation  is  available  for  services  pro- 
vided in  behalf  of  aged,  blind,  or  disabled 
persons,  for  example,  community  planning; 
assuring  accessibility  to  resources  to  which 
the  person  is  entitled;  and  studies  of  service 
needs  and  results. 

Sec.  14.  ExPENDrruREs  for  Which  Federal 
Financial  P.*rticipation  Is  Available. — Fed- 
eral financial  participation  Is  available  in  ex- 
penditures for: 

(a)  Salary,  fringe  benefits,  and  travel  costs 
of  staff  engaged  In  carrying  out  service  work 
or  service-related  work; 

(b)  Costs  of  related  expenses,  such  as 
equipment,  furniture,  supplies,  communica- 
tions, and  office  space; 

(c)  Costs  of  services  purchased  in  accord- 
ance with  this  part; 

(d)  Costs  of  State  advisory  committees  on 
day  care  services  for  children,  including  ex- 
penses of  members  in  attending  meetings, 
supportive  staff,  and  other  technical  assist- 
ance; 

(e)  Costs  of  agency  staff  attendance  st 
meetings  pertinent  to  the  development  or 
implementation  of  Federal  and  State  service 
policies  and  programs; 

(f )  Cost  to  the  agency  for  the  use  of  vol- 
unteers; 

(g)  Costs  of  operation  of  agency  facilities 
used  solely  for  the  provision  of  services,  ex- 
cept that  appropriate  distribution  of  costs  is 
necessary  when  other  agencies  also  use  such 
facilities  in  carrying  out  their  functions,  as 
might  be  the  case  in  comprehensive  neigh- 
borhood service  centers; 

(h)  Costs  of  administrative  support  ac- 
tivities furnished  by  other  public  agenclea 
or  other  units  within  the  single  State  agency 
which  are  allocated  to  the  service  programs 
in  accordance  with  an  approved  cost  alloca- 
tion plan  or  an  approved  indirect  cost  rate 
as  provided  in  OMB  Circular  A-87: 

(1)  With  prior  approval  by  SRS,  costs  of 
technical  assistance,  surveys,  and  studies, 
performed  by  other  public  agencies,  private 
organizations,  or  individuals  to  assist  the 
agency  in  developing,  planning,  monitoring, 
and  evaluating  the  services  program  when 
such  assistance  is  not  available  without  cost; 

(J)  Costs  of  advice  and  consultation  fur- 
nished by  experts  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
staff  in  diagnosis  and  In  developing  individ- 
ual service  plans; 

(k)  Costs  of  emergency  assistance  in  the 
form  of  services  under  title  IV-A; 

(1)  Costs  incurred  on  behalf  of  an  in- 
dividual under  title  I,  X,  XIV  or  XVI  for 
securing  guardianship  or  commitment  (for 
example,  court  costs,  attorney's  fees,  and 
guardianship  or  other  costs  attendant  on 
securing  professional  services) ; 

(m)  Costs  of  public  liability  and  other  in- 
surance protection;  and 

(n)   Other  costs,  upon  approval  by  SRS. 

Sec.  15.  Rates  and  Amounts  of  Federal 
Financial  Participation. — 

(a)  Federal  financial  participation  at 
THE  75  percent  RATE. — (1)    For  States  with 
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a  State  plan  approved  as  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  subpart  A  of  this  part,  and 
that  have  in  operation  an  approved  sepa- 
rated service  system  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  205.102  of  title  45  of  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  Federal  finan- 
cial participation  at  the  rate  of  75  percent 
is  available  for  all  matchable  direct  costs  of 
the  separated  service  system,  plus  all  Indirect 
costs  which  have  been  allocated  in  accord- 
ance with  an  approved  cost  allocation  plan 
and  with  the  requirements  of  OMB  Circular 
A-a7. 

(2)  For  States  with  a  State  plan  approved 
aa  meeting  the  requirements  of  subpart  A  of 
this  part,  but  that  do  not  have  in  operation 
an  approved  separated  service  system  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section 
305.102  of  title  45  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations,  the  rate  of  Federal  financial 
participation  is  governed  by  the  regulations 
in  parts  220  and  222  of  title  45  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations  as  in  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1972,  for  all  matchable  direct  costs  of 
the  services  program,  plus  all  indirect  costs 
which  have  been  allocated  in  accordance 
with  an  approved  cost  allocation  plan  and 
with  the  requirements  of  OMB  Circular  A-87. 

(b)  Federal  financial  participation  fob 
pttrchased  services. — (1)  Federal  financial 
participation  is  available  in  expenditures  for 
purchase  of  service  under  the  State  plan 
to  the  extent  that  payment  for  purchased 
services  Is  in  accordance  with  rates  of  pay- 
ment established  by  the  State  which  do  not 
exceed  the  amounts  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary to  assure  quality  of  service  and,  in  the 
case  of  services  purchased  from  other  public 
agencies,  the  cost  reasonably  assignable  to 
such  services,  provided  the  services  tire  pur- 
chased in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  part. 

(2)  Services  which  may  be  purchased  with 
Federal  financial  participation  are  those  for 
which  Federal  financial  participation  is 
otherwise  available  under  title  I,  rV-A,  X, 
XIV,  or  XVI  of  the  Act  and  which  are  in- 
cluded under  the  approved  State  plan. 

Sec.  16.  Limitations  on  Total  Amount  or 
Federal  Funds  Payable  to  States  for  Serv- 
ices.— 

(a)  The  amount  of  Federal  funds  payable 
to  the  BO  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
under  titles  I,  IV-A,  X,  XW,  and  XVI  for 
any  fiscal  year  (commencing  with  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  1972)  vrtth  respect  to 
expenditures  made  after  June  30,  1972  (see 
paragraph  (b)  of  this  section),  for  services 
(other  than  WIN  Support  Services,  and 
emergency  assistance  in  the  form  of  services, 
under  title  IV-A)  is  subject  to  the  following 
limitation: 

The  total  amount  of  Federal  funds  paid 
to  the  State  under  all  of  the  titles  for  any 
fiscal  year  with  respect  to  expenditures  made 
for  such  services  shall  not  exceed  the  State's 
allotment,  as  determined  under  paragraph 
(c)  of  this  section. 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(c)(1)  of  this  section,  a  State's  allotment 
for  the  fiscal  year  commencing  July  1,  1972, 
shall  consist  of  the  sum  of: 

(1)  An  amount  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000 
payable  to  the  State  with  respect  to  the 
total  expenditures  incurred,  for  the  calendar 
quarter  beginning  July  1, 1972.  for  matchable 
costs  of  services  of  the  type  to  which  the 
allotment  provisions  apply,  and 

(2)  An  amount  equal  to  three-fourths  of 
the  State's  allotment  as  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (c)  (1)  of  this 
section. 

However,  no  State's  allotment  for  such  fiscal 
year  shall  be  less  than  It  would  otherwise 
be  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (c)  (1) 
of  this  section. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  expendi- 
tures for  services  are  ordinarily  considered 
to  be  incurred  on  the  date  on  which  the 
cash  transactions  occur  or  the  date  to  which 
allocated  in  accordance  VTlth  OMB  Circular 


A-87  and  cost  allocation  procedures  pre- 
scribed by  SRS.  In  the  case  of  local  admin- 
istration, the  date  of  expenditure  by  the 
local  agency  governs.  In  the  case  of  purchase 
of  services  from  another  public  agency,  the 
date  of  expenditure  by  such  other  public 
agency  governs.  Different  rules  may  be  ap- 
plied with  respect  to  a  State,  either  generally 
or  for  particular  classes  of  expenditures,  only 
upon  justification  by  the  State  to  the  Admin- 
istrator and  approval  by  him.  In  reviewing 
State  requests  for  approval,  the  Administra- 
tor will  consider  generally  applicable  State 
law,  consistency  of  State  practice,  particu- 
larly in  relation  to  periods  prior  to  July  1, 
1972,  and  other  factors  relevant  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

(c)(1)  For  each  fiscal  year  (commencing 
with  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1972) 
each  State  shall  be  allotted  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  $2,500,000,000  as  the 
population  of  such  State  bears  to  the  popu- 
lation of  all  the  States. 

(2)  The  allotment  for  each  State  will  be 
promulgated  for  each  fiscal  year  by  the  Sec- 
retary between  July  1  and  August  31  of  the 
calendar  year  immediately  preceding  such 
fiscal  year  on  the  basis  of  the  population  of 
each  State  and  of  all  of  the  States  as  deter- 
mined from  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data 
available  from  the  Department  of  Commerce 
at  such  time. 

Sec.  17.  Rates  and  Amounts  of  Federal 
Financial  Participation'  for  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam. — 

(a)  For  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  Guam,  the  basic  rate  for  Federal  flnan- 
clal  participation  for  Family  Services  and 
WIN  Support  Services  under  title  IV-A  is  60 
percent.  However,  effective  July  1.  1972.  the 
rate  Is  50  percent  for  emergency  assistance 
In  the  form  of  services. 

(b)  For  family  planning  services  and  for 
WIN  Support  Services,  the  total  amount  of 
Federal  funds  that  may  be  paid  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  not  exceed  $2,000,000  for  Puerto 
Rico.  $65,000  for  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
$90,000  for  Guam.  Other  services  are  subject 
to  the  overall  payment  limitations  for  finan- 
cial assistance  and  services  under  titles  I,  IV- 
A,  X,  xrv,  and  XVI,  as  specified  in  section 
1108(a)   of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(c)  The  rates  and  amounts  of  Federal 
financial  participation  set  forth  in  section 
16  (a)  and  (b)  herein  apply  to  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam,  except  that 
the  60-percent  rate  of  Pedersa  financial  par- 
ticipation is  substituted  as  may  be  appro- 
priate. The  limitation  In  Federal  payments  In 
section  16  herein  does  not  apply. 

Sec.  18.  Public  Sources  of  State's  Share. — 
(a)  Public  funds,  other  than  those  derived 
from  private  resources,  used  by  the  State  or 
local  agency  for  its  services  programs  may 
be  considered  as  the  State's  share  in  claiming 
Federal  reimbursement  where  such  funds 
are: 

(1)  Appropriated  directly  to  the  State  or 
local  agency;  or 

(2)  Funds  of  another  public  agency  which 
are: 

(I)  Transferred  to  the  State  or  local  agency 
and  are  under  its  administrative  control;  or 

(II)  Certified  by  the  contributing  public 
agency  as  representing  current  expenditures 
for  services  to  persons  eligible  under  the 
State  agency's  services  programs,  subject  to 
all  other  limitations  of  this  part. 

Funds  from  another  public  agency  may  be 
used  to  purchase  services  from  the  contribut- 
ing public  agency.  In  accordance  with  the 
regulation  in  this  part  on  purchase  of  serv- 
Ic-s. 

Sec.  19.  Donated  Private  Funds. — 

(a)  Donated  private  funds  for  services  may 
be  considered  as  State  funds  in  claiming 
Federal  reimbursement  where  such  funds 
are: 

( 1 )  Transferred  to  the  State  or  local  agency 
and  under  its  administrative  control;  and 

(2)  Donated  on  an  unrestricted  basis  (ex- 


cept that  funds  donated  to  support  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  activity,  for  example,  home- 
maker  services,  or  to  support  a  particular 
kind  of  activity  in  a  named  community,  are 
acceptable  provided  the  donating  organiza- 
tion is  not  the  sp>onsor  or  operator  of  the 
activity   being  funded). 

(b)  Donated  private  funds  for  services  may 
not  be  considered  as  State  funds  in  claiming 
Federal  reimbursement  where  such  funds 
are: 

(1)  Contributed  funds  which  revert  to  the 
donor's  faculty  or  use. 

(2)  Donated  fluids  which  are  earmarkea 
for  a  particular  individual  or  for  members  of 
a  particular  organization. 


IN  MEMORIAM:   DR.  GRAl^ 
FURLONG 

(Mr.  MORGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Grant 
Furlong,  a  former  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  87  on  March  19  at  his  home  in  Do- 
nora,  Pa. 

A  public  ofQclal  for  more  than  half 
a  century,  Dr.  Furlong,  a  physician, 
served  one  term  during  the  78th  Con- 
gress, 1943-45,  and  was  my  Immediate 
predecessor. 

A  veteran  of  World  War  I.  he  served 
as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Cavalry  Ambu- 
lance Corps  and  returned  to  be  elected 
burgess  of  Donora  in  1922.  He  was  a 
personal  friend  of  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt  who  appointed  him  postmas- 
ter of  Donora  in  1933,  a  post  he  held 
untU  1938. 

Following  his  congressional  term,  he 
returned  to  Donora,  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  and  was  elected  to  five 
4-year  terms  as  sheriff  of  Washington 
County,  Pa.  He  left  that  oflace  and  re- 
tired from  his  medical  practice  in  1965. 

Few  men  in  the  history  of  Pennsylva- 
nia have  served  the  people  so  long  and 
with  such  distinction  as  Dr.  Furlong. 
That  he  successfully  combined  the 
careers  of  public  servant  and  medical 
doctor  is  adequate  testament  to  his  dy- 
namism and  dedication. 

A  lifelong  Democrat,  Dr.  Furlong 
made  innumerable  contributions  to  ttie 
civic  life  of  Donora  and  Washington 
County  which  are  well-remembered  by 
residents.  With  his  passing,  our  com- 
munity and  our  State  has  lost  a  distin- 
guished citizen. 

My  wife  joins  me  in  expressing  our 
deep  sympathy  to  his  widow.  Joyce,  and 
to  his  family  for  this  great  loss  from 
their  lives. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  the  following  Mem- 
bers: 

Mr.  GuYER  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Karth  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Fra- 
SER),  until  further  notice,  on  account  of 
illness. 

Mr.  Rangel,  for  Thursday,  March  22. 
on  account  of  congressional  business. 
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Mr.  McSpadden  (at  the  requtst 
McFall),  for  today,  on  accoifit 
ness  in  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRA^  TED 
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By  unanimous  consent, 

address  the  House,  following 

live   program   and   any   specikl 

heretofore  entered,  was  grantee 
•  The  following  Members   ( 

quest  of  Mr.  Cochran)  and  to 

extend  their  remarks  and 

neous  matter : ) 
Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusejtts,  for  10 

minutes  today. 
Mr.  Bell,  for  5  minutes,  todat 
Mr.  SEEELirs,  for  1  hour,  on  ^  [arch  28. 
Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  toe  ay 
(The  following  Members  <at 

quest  of  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahdma 

to  revise  and  extend  their  rerparks 

include  extraneous  matter; ) 
Mr.  McFall,  for  5  minutes,  t(iday 
Mr.  Eraser,  for  5  minutes,  toe  ay 
Mr.  Culver,  for  5  minutes,  to^ay 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  fo^- 

utes,  today. 

Mr.  Rancel,  for  5  minutes,  to^lay 
Mr.  Melcher,  for  5  minutes 
Mr.  Flood,  for  5  minutes,  todby 
Mr.  PoDELL,  for  5  minutes,  to^ay 
Mr.  DiNGELL.  for  5  minutes. 


the  re- 

)    and 
and 


today. 
10  min- 


EXTENSION   OP   REMARKS 


pen  russion 


to 

granted 

remarks 
of  Perm- 


By  unanimous  consent, 
revise  and  extend  remarks  w4s 
to: 

Mr.  Broomfield  to  extend  his 
following  those  of  Mr.  Moorheap 
sylvania.  today. 

Mr.  Dulski,  immediately  prefceding  the 
passage  of  House  Joint  Resoliftion  5  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Caroling,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  at  the  fend  of  Mr. 
IcHORD's  statement. 

Mr.  Denholm,  to  revise  and  fextend  his 
remarks  at  the  end  of  Mr.  IcHopo's  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  IcHORD,  and  to  include  Extraneous 
matter  immediately  followin  i  his  re- 
marks in  the  Committee  on  ihe  Whole 
on  the  funding  resolution  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security. 

Mr.  IcHORD  in  two  Instances 

Mr.  McClory,  in  the  body  ot  the  Rec- 
ord immediately  following  th ;  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  . 

Mr.  Pepper,  to  extend  his  riemarks  in 
the  body  of  the  Record,  includ  Lng  extra- 
neous matter,  notwithstandin  r  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  t  le  Record 
and  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer 
to  cost  $765. 

(The  following  Members  (At  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cochran  )  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  :> 

Mr.  Landcrebe  In  10  instance^, 

Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances 

Mr.  FlNDLEY. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  i^  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  QtTiLLEN  in  two  instancefe 
Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances . 
Mr.  HuBER. 
Mr.  Cleveland. 
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of  Mr. 
of  m- 


today. 

ay. 
today. 


Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 
Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Shoup. 
Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  BURGENER. 

Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Proehlich. 

Mr.  BuRKE  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Conte  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Collier  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma)  and 
to  revise  and   extend   their  remarks:) 

Mr.  McKay. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  in  10 
instances. 

Mr.  Sarbanes  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Hungate. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Ndc. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Mahon. 

Mr.  PODELL. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 
Mr.  Fulton. 

Mr.  Stuckey  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Roybal  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Symington. 
Mr.  Dingell  in  two  instances. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  7.  An  act  to  amend  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act  to  extend  and  revise  the 
authorization  of  grants  to  States  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services,  to  authorize 
grants  for  rehabilitation  services  to  those 
with  severe  disabilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m.) 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  March  26,  1973, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


transfer  provision  for  the  fiscal  year  1073  for 
the  Department  of  tlefense — Military  (H. 
Doc.  No.  93-66);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

638.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  am^nd  section  14(b)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  to  ex- 
tend for  2  years  the  authority  of  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  to  purchase  U.S.  obligations  di- 
rectly from  the  Treasury;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

639.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  certain 
programs  for  the  education  of  the  handi- 
capped, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

640.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  trtmsfer  franchise  fees  re- 
ceived from  certain  concession  operations  at 
Glen  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area,  In 
the  States  of  Arizona  and  Utah,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

641.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  of  June  30,  1954,  as  amended,  providing 
for  the  continuance  of  civil  government  for 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

642.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  copies  of 
publications  entitled  "Sales  of  Firm  Electric 
Power  for  Resale,  1967-1971,"  and  "Sales  by 
Producers  of  Natural  Gas  to  Interstate  Pipe- 
line Companies,  1971";  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate   and  Foreign  Commerce. 

643.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Commission  on  Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse, 
transmitting  the  second  and  final  report  of 
the  Commission,  pursuant  to  section  601  of 
Public  Law  91-513;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

644.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  reform,  revise,  and  codify  the  substantive 
criminal  law  of  the  United  States:  to  make 
conforming  Eimendments  to  title  18  and  other 
titles  of  the  United  States  Code;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

645.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator 
of  General  Services,  transmitting  a  request 
that  the  Conventon  Center-Sports  Arena 
project  proposed  to  be  built  In  the  Mt. 
Vernon  Square  area  of  Washington,  D.C.,  be 
dropped  from  the  public  buildings  projects 
currently  under  consideration  by  the  House 
and  Senate  Committees  on  Public  Works;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
commimications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

637.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  prc^KJeed 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduceid  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Ms.  ABZUG  (for  herself.  Mr.  Bmo- 
HAM,  Mr.  CONYEBS,  Mr.  Delanet,  Mr. 
Dices.   Mr.   Green  of  Pennsylvania, 
Ms.    Holtzman.    Mr.    Howard,    Mr. 
PoDELL,  Mr.  Rancel,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
Mr.  Tikrnan,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.  6008.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970,  as  amended,  to  di- 
rect the  President  to  stabilize  rentals  and 
carrying  charges:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Ms.  ABZUO  (for  herself,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, Mr.  CoNTERS,  Mr.  Dblanet,  Mr. 
Dicos,  Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Helstoski,  Ms.  Holtzman,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Rangel, 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Tiernan,  and 
Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
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H.R.  6009.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  provide  that  the  rentals  and 
carrying  charges  charged  for  accommodations 
In  federally  assisted  housing  may  not  exceed 
certain  previous  levels;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina: 
■B.S..  6010.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and  37 
of  the  United  States  Code  in  order  to  pro- 
vide to  members  of  the  armed  forces  who 
were  in  a  missing  status  for  any  period  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  conflict  double  credit  for 
such  period  for  retirement  purposes  and  cer- 
tain additional  benefits  and  to  provide  such 
members  certain  medical  benefits;  to  pro- 
vide double  retirement  credit  to  Federal  em- 
ployees in  such  status  during  such  conflict; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    BELL    (for   himself    and   Mr. 

CORMAN)  : 

H.R.  6011.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  State 
of  California  the   Santa   Monica  Mountain 
and  Seashore  National  Urban  Park;   to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 

H.R.  6012.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1972  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  causes  and  means  of  pre- 
venting shoreline  erosion;  to  the  Commltte*> 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  6013.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970  for  the  purpose  of  making 
clear  that  disaster  assistance  is  available  to 
those  communities  affected  by  extraordinary 
shoreline  erosion  damage;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  6014.  A  bill  to  amend  section  426  of 
title  33,  United  States  Code  for  the  purpose 
of  authorizing  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  undertake  emergency  erosion  control  pro- 
jects; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  6015.  A  bill  to  amend  section  426  of 
title  33,  United  States  Code,  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  the  right  of  reimbursement  to 
local  Interests  for  undertaking  repair  of 
shore  damages  attributable  to  Federal  navi- 
gation works  pursuant  to  section  4261;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Perkins,  Mr.  Eshleman,  Mrs.  Mink, 
Mr.  QniE,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Peyser, 
Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Ba- 
DiLLO.  and  Mr.  Lehman)  : 

H.R.  6016.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act  for  3  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Eklucation  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

H.R.  6017.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  Administration  to 
contract  for  the  construction  of  certain  park- 
ing facilities  on  federally  owned  property;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 

H.R.  6018.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
first  (5,000  of  compensation  paid  to  law  en- 
forcement officers  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
income  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  CONABLE: 

HJl.  6019.  A  biU  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  wolf  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing adequate  conservation  measures;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

ByMr.  CULVER: 

H.R.  6020.  A  bill  to  insure  the  separation 
of  Federal  powers  and  to  protect  the  legis- 
lative function  by  requiring  the  President 
to  notify  the  Congress  whenever  he  pro- 
poses to  impound  funds,  or  to  authorize  the 
impounding  of  funds,  and  to  provide  a  pro- 
cedure under  which  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  may  disapprove 
the  President's  proposed  action;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  DELLUMS    (for  himself,   Mrs. 

SCHROEDER,    Mr.    ECKHAROT,    MS.    Ab- 

ZUG,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr. 


Brown  of  California,  Ms.  Chisholm, 
Mr.    Conyers,    Mr.    de    Luggo,    Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  EUwkins, 
Mr.  Hicks,  Miss  Jordan,  Mr.  Koch. 
Mr.  Metcalfe,  Ms.  Mink,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr. 
Rees,    Mr.    Rosenthal,    Mr.    Stark, 
Mr.  Thompson   of   New  Jersey,   Mr. 
Udall,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
HJl.  6021.  A  bill  to  promote  public  health 
and    welfare   by   expanding   and   Improving 
the   family   planning   services   and   popula- 
tion research  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment,  and   for   other   purposes:    to   the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.   DICKINSON: 
H.R.  6022.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968,  to  reenact  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act,  to  make  the  use  of  a  firearm  to  commit 
certain  felonies  a  Federal  crime  where  that 
use  violates  State  law,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EILBERG: 
HJl.  6023.  A  bill  to  Insure  that  a  national 
cemetery  is  established  In  each  State,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to  the   Committee   on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ESCH : 
HJl.  6024.  A  bill  to  assist  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  community  agencies  and 
other  public  and  nonprofit  private  agencies 
to  prevent  Juvenile  delinquency,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H.R.  6025.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  increase  the  mini- 
mum wage  rates  prescribed  by  that  act,  to 
expand  employment  opportunities  for 
youths,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  6026.  A  blU  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the  ob- 
servance of  Veterans  Day;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    FlNDLEY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Burke  of  Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Chis- 
holm, Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr. 
EiLBERG,  Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.    Hamilton,    Mr.    Harvey,    Mrs. 
Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey, Mr.  PoDELL,  Mr.  Railsback, 
Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  Steele,  Mr.  Thone, 
Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  and  Mr. 
Wydler)  : 
H.R.  6027.  A  bin  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Federal  Income  tax  or  a  payment  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury  for  State  and  local  real  prop- 
erty taxes  or  an  equivalent  portion  of  rent 
paid  on  their  residences  by  individuals  who 
have  attained  age  65;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD   (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  McClory, 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  York,  Mr.  Sand- 
man, Mr.  Wiggins,  Mr.  Mayne,  Mr. 
HocAN,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Lott,  and 
Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  California) : 
HJl.  6028.  A  bill  to  establish  rational  cri- 
teria for   the  mandatory  imposition  of  the 
sentence  of  death,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PRASER: 
HJl.  6029.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  a  system  of  chil- 
dren's allowances,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    FRASER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Culver,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Brasco, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Burli- 
soN   of   Missouri,   Mr.   Burton,   Mr. 
Carney  of  Ohio,  Ms.  Chisholm,  Mr. 
Conyers,  Mr.  Deixums,  Mr.  de  Lugo, 
Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Edwards 
of     California,     Mr.     Eilberg.     Mr. 
Oiaimo,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Ms.  Holtz- 
man, Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr. 
McCloskey,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Mad- 
den, and  Mr.  Mollohan)  : 
HJl.  6030.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
designation  of  payments  to  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  be  made  on  the 


front  page  of  the  taxpayer's  Income  tax  re- 
turn form,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    FRASER     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Culver,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr. 
Pickle,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Preyer,  Mr. 
Rees,   Mr.   Riegle.   Mr.   Rosenthal, 
Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Sisk,  Mr.  Syming- 
ton, Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California, 
Mr.  WoLFT,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  and  Mr. 
Pepper) : 
HJi.  6031.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
designation  of  payments  to  the  Presidential 
Election   Campaign   Fund    be    made    on   the 
front  page  of  the  taxpayer's  Income  tax  re- 
turn form,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
HJl.  6032.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
22,  1948  (62  Stat.  668,  as  amended;  16  U.S.C. 
577h)  to  make  additional  funds  available  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  said  act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  6033.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  the  proper  use  of  the 
franking  privilege  by  Members  of  Congress, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6034.  A  bill  to  provide  a  procedure  for 
the  exercise  of  congressional  and  executive 
powers  over  the  use  of  any  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  In  military  hostilities,  and 
for    other   purposes;    to    the   Committee    on 

Rules.  

By  Mr.  FULTON: 
HJl.  6035.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  permit  rescue  squads  to  obtain  sur- 
plus property;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

H.R.  6036.  A  bill  to  establish  annual  import 
quotas  on  certain  textile  and  footwear  arti- 
cles; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  GRASSO: 
H.R.  6037.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969  (50  App.  U.S.C. 
2401-2413),  as  amended,  to  control  the  ex- 
port of  timber  from  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 
HJl.  6038.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  national 
program  for  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  in  fuels  and  energy  and  for 
the  coordination  and  financial  supplementa- 
tion of  Federal  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment; to  establish  development  corporations 
to  demonstrate  technologies  for  shale  oil  de- 
velopment, coal  gasification  development,  ad- 
vanced power  cycle  development,  geothermal 
steam  development,  and  coal  liquefaction  de- 
velopment; to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  make  mineral  resources 
of  the  public  lands  available  for  said  develop- 
ment corporations;  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce.  

Bv  Mr.  GUNTER: 
H.R.  6039.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  promote  public  confidence  In 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  by  requiring  the  dUclosure 
by  Members  of  Congress  and  certain  employ- 
ees of  the  Congress  of  certain  financial  Inter- 
ests; to  the  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct. 

By  Mr.  HANNA: 
H.R.  6040.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969,  to  protect  the 
domestic  economy  from  the  excessive  drain 
of  scarce  materials  and  commodities  and  to 
reduce  the  serious  Inflationary  impact  of  ab- 
normal foreign  demand;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  HASTINGS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Green 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Camp.  Mr. 
Conyers,  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Sebe- 
Lius,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Dulski,  Mr. 
Adams,  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachu- 
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M- 

Melcher 


aid  : 


III. 


1  Imself .  Mr. 

giNiTEZ,  Mr. 

Virginia. 

Tier  NAN, 

Mr.  RoBi- 

^ANLET.  Mr. 
Mr.  MoL- 
Davis    of 

l^tASER,     Mr. 

through  fiscal 

appropt  latlons   au- 

Servlce  Act, 

Renters  Act, 

Services 

for  other 

Interstate 


aid  : 


Michigan. 


M- 


GOdDLINO. 


setts,    Mr.    GiNN.    Mr 
BowEN.  Mr.  Sarbanks, 
Mr.  Oilman.  Mr 
DABBO,  Mr.  Brown  of 
HoRTON,    Mr.    Denholj^ 
Rosenthal)  : 
H.R.6041.  A  bill  to  extend 
year    1974    the   expiring   appro 
thorlzatlons  In  the  Public  Health 
the  Community  Mental  Health 
and  the  Developmental  DlsabUli^es 
and  Paclllties  Construction  Act, 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   or 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.   HASTINGS    (for 
Pish,  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr. 
Lent.  Mr.  Hechler  of  W^st 
Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Bevill, 
Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  PuLTor 
SON  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Won  Pat,  Mr.  Harrington 

LOHAN,      Mr.      POLET,      Ml. 

South    Carolina,    Mr. 
WoLiT,  and  Mr.  Podell) 
H.R.  6042.  A  bill  to  extend 
year    1974   the   expiring 
thorlzatlons  !n  the  Public  Health 
the  Community  Mental  Health 
and  the  Developmental  DlsabUlltles 
and  Paclllties  Construction  Act, 
purposes:    to   the   Committee  oi . 
and  Porelgn  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER  (for  hlm*lf 
derson  of  Illinois,  Mr 
Brat.  Mr.  Brown  of 
Broyhill  of  Virginia,  Mi . 
Mr.  BtTRKE  of  Florida 
LAIN,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Conlan,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr 
Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mi 
Mr.    DtTNCAN.     Mr 

GOLDWATER.       Mr.        HaM 

Mr.  Hanna,  Mr.  Hicks, 
and  Mr.  Hitnt)  : 
H.R.  6043.  A  bill  to  amend 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
definition  of  food  supplements, 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  oi 
and  Porelgn  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    HOSMER    (for 
HiTDNtrr,  Mr.  Ketchum, 
Mr.  MiNSRAix   of  Ohio 
READ  of  California,  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Railsback, 
Roe.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mi 
Shriver,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr 
Arizona.  Mr.  Talcott, 
California,  Mr.  Thove, 
of  Nevada,  and  Mr.  War^) 
H.R.   6044.    A   bill    to   amend 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
definition  of  food  supplements 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER  (for  himself 
Pat,   Mr.   Wright,   Mr. 
Yatron,  Mr.  Yormo  of 
ZiON,  Mr.  Shohp,  Mr 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson)  : 
HJl.  6045.  A  bUl  to  to  amend 
Food,   Drug,    and   Cosmetic   Act 
a  definition  of  food  supplemeiits 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
state  and  Porelgn  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HUTCHINSON 
McClort,  Mr.  Smith  ol 
Mr.    Sandman.    Mr 
Wiggins,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
HocAN,    Mr.    Keating, 
Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Lott.  Mr 
and  Mr.  Moorhxao  of 
H.R.   6046.   A   blU   to   reform 
codify  the  substantive  criminal 
United  States:  to  make  confornllng 
ments  to  title   18  and  other 
United  States  Code:  and  for  othkr 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcla  y 
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MOAKLET, 

Mr.  Ad- 

Ca|ifomla,  Mr. 
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Mr. 
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Proehlich, 

California) : 
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purposes: 


Rai  .sback. 


By    Mr.    ICHORD    (for    himself    and 
Mr.  Myers  ) : 

H.R.  6047.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security. 
By    Mr.    KUYKENDALL: 

H.R.  6048.  A  bUl  to  extinguish  Federal 
court  Jursldlctlon  to  require  attendance  at 
a  particular  school  of  any  student  because 
of  race,  color,  creed,  or  sex;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LANDGREBE  (for  himself,  Mr, 
Huber,  and  Mr.  Symms)  : 

H.R.  6049.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  certain  programs 
for  the  education  of  the  handicapped,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD; 

H.R.  6050.  A  bill  to  reestablish  and  extend 
the  prorgam  whereby  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes  may  be  made  with  respect  to  certain 
real  property  transferred  by  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  and  Its  subsidiaries 
to  other  Government  departments;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  ASairs. 

H.R.  6051.  A  bill  to  provide  Increases  In  cer- 
tain annuities  payable  under  chapter  83  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committeee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.  R.  6052.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
first  85,000  each  year  of  an  individual's  civil 
service  retirement  annuity  (or  other  Federal 
retirement  annuity)  shall  be  exempt  from 
Income  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska: 

H.R.  6053.  A  bill  to  provide  for  balanced  and 
efficient  protection  and  development  of  the 
national  forest  system  and  privately  owned 
forest  lands  through  establishment  of  a  for- 
est lands  planning  and  Investment  fund,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

ByMr.MELCHER: 

H.R.  6054.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5a  of  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HJi.  6055.   A  bill   to   amend  the  Federal 

Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969; 

to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By   Mr.   MELCHER    (for   himself,    Mr. 

Culver,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Matsunaga, 

Mr.  Reuss,  and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 

H.R.  6056.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  411  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1972,  thereby 
restoring  the  right  of  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled individuals  who  receive  assistance  un- 
der title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  after 
1973  to  participate  In  the  food  stamp  and 
surplus  commodities  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MEZVTNSKY: 

H.R.  6057.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970,  as  amended, 
to  Increase  the  U.S.  share  of  allowable  proj- 
ect costs  under  such  act,  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 

H.R.  6068.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  adop- 
tion  of  "The  Perpetual   Calendar";    to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  MOLLOHAN: 

HJt.  6059.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  bread  tax 
on  1973  wheat  crop;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania: 

HJl.  6060.  A  bill  to  limit  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  Impose,  by  regulations  certain  addi- 
tional restrictions  upon  the  availability  and 
use  of  Federal  funds  authorized  for  social 
services  under  the  public  assistance  pro- 
grams established  by  the  Social  Security  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania 
(for  himself,  l/ix.  Broomfieu),  Mr. 
Alexander,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Clxvk. 
land,   Mr.    Cotter,    Mr.   Derwinski, 
Mr.     Dingell,     Mr.     Eilberg,     Mr, 
Gerald   R.   Ford,   Mr.    Hobton,   Mr. 
Howard,    Mr.    Legoett,    Mr.    Lujan, 
Mf.  Moss,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Rupfe.  Mr. 
SiKES.  Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt, 
Mr.  Whalen,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr. 
Yatron) : 
H.R.  6061.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Porelgn  As- 
sistance   Act   of    1961    to   expand    American 
exports  by  utilizing  foreign  currencies  owned 
by  the  United  States  to  pay  foreign  import 
duties  on  such  exports,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Porelgn  Affairs. 
ByMr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  6062.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  37  and  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  encourage  persons  to 
Join  and  remain  in  the  Reserves  and  Na- 
tional Guard  by  providing  full-time  cover- 
age under  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance for  such  members  and  certain  members 
of  the  Retired  Reserve  up  to  age  60,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  6063.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  Increases  In  compensation,  dependency, 
and  Indemnity  compensation,  and  pension 
payments;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  6064.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  liberalize  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  payment  of  disability  and 
death  pension;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  6065.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  establish  a 
National  Cemetery  System  within  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
H.R.  6066.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  Improved  and 
expanded  medical  and  nursing  home  care  to 
veterans;  to  provide  hospital  and  medical 
care  to  certain  dependents  and  survivors  of 
veterans;  to  provide  for  Improved  structural 
safety  of  Veterans'  Administration  facilities; 
to  Improve  recruitment  and  retention  of  ca- 
reer personnel  In  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery;  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    QUHiLEN    (for   himself   and 
Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington)  : 
H.R.  6067.  A  bill  to  amend  title  6  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the  ob- 
servance of  Memorial  Day  and  Veterans  Day; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REES: 
HJi.  6068.  A  bill  to  authorize  grants  to 
States  and  political   subdivisions  to  assist 
them  In  modernizing  the  management,  or- 
ganization, systems  and  methods,  and  op- 
erations of  their  tax  administrative  agen- 
cy(8)  by  providing  training,  managerial  de- 
velopment, and  research  assistance;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
HJl.   6069.   A  bill  to  permit  officers  and 
employees   of   the    Federal    Government  to 
elect  coverage  under  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  Insurance  system;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  RUPPE: 
HJi.  6070.  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain 
federally  owned  land  Is  held  by  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  Keweenaw  Bay  Indian 
Community  and  to  make  such  lands  parts 
of  the   reservation   Involved;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SEIBERLING : 
HJl.  6071.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  an 
Individual  shall  be  considered  to  have  com- 
pleted   the    mlnlm\im    service    required   to 
qualify  for  a  retirement  annuity  under  the 
provisions  of  that  act  If  he  or  she  had  at 
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any  time  In  the  past  completed  the  mini- 
mum service  required  to  qualify  for  a  retire- 
ment annuity  under  the  corresponding  pro- 
visions of  law  In  effect  at  that  time;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  SISK : 
HJl.  6072.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cation Act  of  1934  to  provide  grants  to  States 
for  the  establishment,  equipping,  and  opera- 
tion of  emergency  communications  centers 
to  make  the  national  emergency  telephone 
number  911  available  throughout  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Porelgn  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Devine)  : 
H.R.   6073.   A   bin   to   protect   the   public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  assure  the  safety  and 
effectiveness  of  medical  devices;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  STEELE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ky- 
Ros,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Burke  of 
Massachusetts,      Mr.      Cohen,      Mr. 
Davis  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Down- 
ing, Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
MOAKLEY,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr. 
O'Neill,  Mr.   Roe,  Mr.   Studds,   Mr. 
TiERNAN,  and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H.R.    6074.    A   bill   to    amend   the    act    of 
May  20,   1964,  entitled  "An  act  to  prohibit 
fishing  in  the  territorial  waters  of  the  United 
States  and  In  certain  other  areas  by  vessels 
other  than  vessels  of  the  United  States,  and 
by  persons  In  charge  of  such  vessels,"  to  de- 
fine those  species  of  Continental  Shelf  fish- 
ery resources  which  appertain  to  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona: 
HJl.   6076.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of   1920;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TOWELL  of  Nevada: 
HJl.  6076.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gross  income  for  transportation  ex- 
penses of  certain  Individuals  employed  at  re- 
mote Federal  Installations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WALDIE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brasco,  Mr.  Dominick  V.  Daniels, 
Mr.    Hillis,    Mr.    Hogan,    and    Mr. 

MOAKLEY) : 

HJl.  6077.  A  bill  to  permit  Immediate  re- 
tirement of  certain  Federal  employees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By    Mr.    WALDIE    (for    himself,    M/. 
Brasco,  Mr.  Dominick  V.  Daniels, 
Mr.     Hogan,     Mr.     Rousselot,     Mr. 
White,  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson 
of  California) : 
H.R.  6078.  A  bin  to  Include  Inspectors  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
or  the  Bureau  of  Customs  within  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8336(c)    of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  retirement  of 
certain  employees  engaged  In  hazardous  oc- 
cupations, and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS    (for  himself.   Mr. 
EsHLEMAN,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  ScHNEBBEU,  and  Mr. 

ViGORITO)  : 

HJl.  6079.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  167  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide a  special  allowance  for  depreciation 
with  respect  to  certain  byproduct  and  waste 
energy  conversion  facilities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 

HJl.  6080.  A  bUl  to  designate  the  Inter- 
state System  as  the  "Elsenhower  Interstate 
Highway  System";  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
Uo  Works. 


By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
HJl.  6081.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By    Mr.     WOLFF     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Eilberg, 
Mr.   Donohue,   Mr.   Forsythe,   Mrs. 
Green    of    Oregon,    Mr.    Brown    of 
California,  Mr.  Conyebs,  Mr.  Hudnut, 
Mrs.    Chisholm,    Mr.    Rarick,    Mr. 
Won  Pat,  Mr.  Helsfoski,  Mr.  Podell, 
Mr.  MoAKLEY,  Mr.  Oilman,  and  Mr. 
Maraziti)  : 
HJl.   6082.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional Itemized  deduction  for  Individuals  who 
rent  their  principal  residences;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WON  PAT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Matsunaga)  : 
H.R.  6083.  A  bill  authorizing  veterans' 
benefits  for  persons  who  served  in  the  Lo- 
cal Security  Patrol  Force  of  Guam  during 
World  War  11;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By    Mr.    WYMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Railsback,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  John- 
son of  Colorado,  and  Mr.  McClos- 
key)  : 
HJl.  6084.  A    bin    to    amend   the   Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  exclu- 
sive  territorial   arrangements   shan   not   be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  ZWACH: 
HJl.  6085.  A  bUl  to  amend  titles  37  and  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  encourage  persons  to 
Join  and  remain  In  the  Reserves  and  National 
Guard  by  providing  full-time  coverage  under 
Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  for  such 
members  and  certain  members  of  the  Retired 
Reseve  up  to  age  60,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans*  Affairs. 
ByMr.  BINGHAM: 
H.J.  Res.  455.  Joint   resolution   concerning 
the  power  of  Congress  In  foreign  affairs  to 
participate  in  the  making  of  International 
agreements;    to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.J.  Res.  456.  Joint     resolution     repealing 
the  Military   Selective   Service   Act;    to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HUBER: 
H.J.  Res.    457.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
hibit   busing;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    HOWARD    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  Breckinridge,  Mr.  Brown 
of    Michigan.    Mr.    Cleveland,    Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr., 
Mr.  DU  Pont,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Kasten- 
meier,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Landgrebe,  Mr. 
Lorr,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Mosher,  Mr. 
Myers,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Robinson 
of  Virginia,  Mr.  Scherle,  Mr.  Udall, 
Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  and  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida)  : 
H.J.  Res.  458.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  month  of  May  In  each 
year  as  "National  Arthritis  Month";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MIZELL: 
H.J.  Res.  459.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of  prayer 
m  public  buildings;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STUCKEY: 
H.J.  Res.  460.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  period  from  October  12 
through  19  of  each  year  as  National  Patriotic 


Education  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PROEHLICH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
AsPiN,  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Reuss, 
Mr.  Steicer  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Thom- 
son   of    Wisconsin,    and    Mr.    Za- 

BLOCKI)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  162.  Concurrent  resolution 
designating  De  Pere,  Wis.,  as  "America's  Vot- 
Ingest  Small  City";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LATTA: 

H.  Con.  Res.  163.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  negotiate  with  the 
Government  of  Canada  to  establish  water 
levels  for  the  Great  Lakes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TOWELL  of  Nevada : 

H.  Con.  Res.  164.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
collect  overdue  debts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  GRASSO: 

H.  Res.  322.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to  con- 
duct an  Investigation  and  study  ol  the  high 
price  of  lumber  and  plywood;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 

H.  Res.  323.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  of 
matters  affecting,  Influencing,  and  pertain- 
ing to  the  cost  and  availability  of  food  to 
the  American  consumer;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

101.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  relative 
to  broadcasting  projections  as  to  the  election 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  before 
all  polls  have  closed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

102.  Also,  memorial  in  the  form  of  a 
referendum  from  the  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  relative  to  the  vol- 
untary recitation  of  prayer  in  public  schools; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

103.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  the  decennial 
census  of  the  United  States:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

104.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  relative  to  dissolving 
the  highway  trust  fund;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXtl.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  (by  re- 
quest) : 
H.R.   6086.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elena 
Schwarze-Chamier;    to    the    Committee    on 
the  Judlclarv. 

By  Mr.  COUGHUN: 
H.R.  6087.  A  bill  to  authorize  Col.  Thomas 
E.    Chegln,   U.S.    Army,    Retired,    to    accept 
appointment  by  the  Paraguayan  Government 
as  an  Honorary  Consul  of  Paraguay;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HANNA: 
H.R.  6088.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Patrick 
W.  Russ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.   6089.   A   bill   for   the    relief    of   Mrs. 
Marie   E.   Yotz;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KUYKENDALL : 
H.R.  6090.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Comdr. 
Jesse  B.  Morris,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o' 
and  was  called  to  order  by 
pro  tempore  <Mr.  Eastland) 


clopk  meridian 
President 


tlie 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplian,  the  Reverend 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D..  offered  tie 
prayer : 


Eternal  Father,  we  thank 
new  day  of  service  to  our 
place.  Forgive  us.  if  by 
carelessness,  oiu*  lives 
problems  or  obstruct  the 
will.  Create  in  each  of  us  the  1: 
honesty,  and  unselfishness 
tributes  to  the  solution  of  o 
Make  us  better  that  we  majr 
Give  us  the  wisdom  which 
above.  Attune  our  will  to  Th3 

We  pray  in  Jesus'  name 


Thee  for  a 

Nition  in  this 

f org  ;tf ulness  or 

contr  bute  to  our 

d<ing  of  Thy 

fe  of  purity, 

which  con- 

concems. 

do  better. 

;omes  from 

will. 

Amen. 


iir 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HCUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOU  UNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  20,  1973,  tie  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  on  March  21,  1!  i73,  received 
the  following  message  froni  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

That  the  House  had  agreedto  the  con- 
current resolution  iS.  Con.  Res.  16)  to 
authorize  certain  correction?  in  the  en- 
rollment of  S.  7. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  O  ?  A  COM- 
MITTEE SUBMITTED  Df  RING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 


Under  authority  of  the 
Senate  of  March  21,  1973, 
favorable    reports    were    submitted 
March  21,  1973: 


tie 


(Ex 


By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT,  from 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without 

Executive  U.  92d  Congress,  2d 
sular    Convention    with    Poland 
No.  93-6) ; 

Executive  V,  92d  Congress.  3d 
sular  Convention   Romania    ( 
93-6) ; 

Executive  W,  92d  Congress.  2d 
sular  Convention  with  Hungary 
No.  93-6); 

Executive  B,  93d  Congress, 
change  of  Notes   with   Ethloplu 
the  Administration  of  Justice  ( 
93-7):  and 

Executive  R,  92d  Congress,  2d 
ventlon   with  Japan   for   the 
Birds  and  Their  Environment  ( 
93-8) 


Under  authority  of  the 
Senate  of  March  20.  1973, 
reports  of  committees  were 
On  March  21.  1973: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT,  from 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without 

S.  929.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pa;' 
flcatlon  Act  (Rept.  No.  93-78) 

S.J.  Res.  21.  Joint  resolution 
Atlantic  Union  delegation  ( Rep  t 
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March  22,  1973 


Edward 
following 


order  of  the 

following 

on 


tie 


Committee 
1  eservatlon : 
session.  Con- 
(Ex.    Rept. 


session.  Con- 
Rept.   No. 


session.  Con- 
(Ex.  Rept. 


session.  Ex- 

Concemlng 

Ex.  Rept.  No. 

session,  Con- 

1  'rotectlon   of 

Ex.  Rept.  No. 


On  March  22,  1973: 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment : 

S.  13.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  civil  remedies  to  vic- 
tims of  racketeering  activity  and  theft,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-80). 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  15.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  pro- 
vide a  Federal  death  benefit  to  the  surviving 
dependents  of  public  safety  officers  (Rept. 
No.  93-81 ) ;  and 

S.  300.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  compensa- 
tion of  persons  injured  by  certain  criminal 
acts,  to  make  grants  to  States  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  compensation,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-83),  together  with 
additional  views. 

By  Mr.  McCLELIiAN  (for  Mr.  Kennidt), 
from  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
amendments : 

S.  33.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  au- 
thorize group  life  insurance  programs  for 
public  safety  officers  and  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  to  provide  such  Insurance 
(Rept.  No.  93-82),  together  with  additional 
views. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, March  20,  1973,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  liT.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  5446)  to  extend 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  as 
amended,  for  1  year,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  a£Qxed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  7)  to  amend  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  to  extend  and 
revise  the  authorization  of  grants  to 
States  for  vocations^  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices, to  authorize  grants  for  rehabilita- 
tion services  to  those  with  severe  dis- 
abilities, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTJeES    SUB-      MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
MUTED  DURING  ADJOl  TINMENT 


qrder  of  the 
following 
submitted: 


Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


tie 


Committee 
amendment : 
Value  Modl- 
and 

to  create  an 
No.  93-79). 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 


States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  15  minutes 
allocated  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd)  to  speak  today  be  transferred  to 
the  control  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  <Mr.  McClellan). 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees, 
except  the  Committees  on  Commerce 
and  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  may  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRINTING 
JOINT  ECONOMIC  REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Proxmire,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  which  I  under- 
stand has  been  cleared  all  around,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

S.  Res.  85 
Authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  1973  Joint  Economic  Report 
Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  three 
thousand  three  hundred  additional  copies  of 
the  current  report  to  the  Congress  entitled 
"The  1973  Joint  Economic  Report". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
resolution  would  authorize  the  printing 
for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee of  3,300  additional  copies  of  its 
current  report  to  the  Congress  entitled 
"The  1973  Joint  Economic  Report."  If 
these  additional  copies,  sure  to  be  needed 
by  the  Joint  committee,  are  printed  sub- 
sequent to  the  time  of  printing  the  regu- 
lar number  of  copies  of  the  report  their 
cost  will  be  approximately  $1,787.  If 
printed  at  the  same  time  as  the  regular 
copies,  the  additional  copies  will  cost  ap- 
proximately $1,187 — a  small  but  definite 
savings  to  the  taxpayer  of  $600. 

In  view  of  the  urgent  need  of  the  joint 
committee  for  these  additional  copies 
and  the  savings  which  would  be  involved, 
the  regular  procedure  is  not  being  fol- 
lowed in  this  case  and  it  is  requested  that 
the  Senate  proceed  now  to  consider  this 
proposal  on  its  own  merits.  This  action 


has  been  cleared  with  the  leadership  on 
both  sides,  and  within  the  distingxiished 
chairman  <Mr.  Cannon)  and  distin- 
pilshed  ranking  minority  member  (Mr. 
Cook)  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


PROPOSED     DAILY     SUMMARY     OP 
CONGRESSIONAL  PROCEEDINGS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Oper- 
ations has  undertaken  a  study  of  the 
feasibility  of  producing  a  daily  summary 
of  the  Chamber  proceedings  of  Congress. 

At  the  request  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  my  colleague 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  and  the 
distinguished  vice  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. Representative  Jack  Brooks,  of 
Texas,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
during  the  next  3 -week  period,  two  mem- 
bers of  the  stafif  of  the  joint  committee 
may  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE     WATERGATE     CASE— EXECU- 
TIVE   PRIVILEGE 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  an  article  written  by  Richard 
Wilson  and  published  in  the  March  21 
issue  of  the  Washington  Star-News 
merits  the  attention  of  all  those  inter- 
ested in  the  so-called  Watergate  case. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Issue  Is  Not  Executive  PBivn.EGE  Alone 

If  the  U.S.  Senate  wishes  to  make  itself 
look  ludicrous.  It  will  instruct  Its  sergeant- 
at-arms  to  handcuff  the  counsel  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  bring  him  to 
the  Capitol  for  cross-examination. 

This  will  have  to  be  done  in  the  dark  of 
the  night,  or  at  least  at  John  W.  Dean  Ill's 
residence,  because  the  Senate's  lawman 
wouldn't  stand  a  prayer  of  getting  Into  the 
White  House  grounds  during  office  hours. 

The  scenario  is  too  absurd  to  Imagine,  and 
this  will  probably  occur  to  a  majority  of 
senators  if  they  are  ever  presented  with  Sen. 
Sam  J.  Ervin's  proposition  that  Dean  be  ar- 
rested to  testify  regarding  the  Watergate  case, 
and,  if  he  refuses,  undergo  trial  by  the  Sen- 
ate for  contempt. 

The  confrontation  will  undoubtedly  come 
In  some  other  way.  If  it  ever  comes  at  all,  but 
there  is  no  harm  in  having  It  come.  A  clearer 
definition  of  what  Is  executive  privilege  and 
what  is  not  is  needed,  even  If  a  reluctant  Su- 
preme Court  merely  befogs  the  Issue  more 
than  Is  already  the  case. 

Of  course,  what  Is  involved  here  is  that  the 
Senate  committee  does  not  have  hard  evi- 
dence and  wishes  Dean  to  convict  himself  or 
commit  perjury  by  his  own  admission.  Un- 
like an  accused  criminal  In  the  courts.  Dean 
would  be  summoned  before  a  public  Inquisi- 
tion wherein  there  were  no  charges,  he  would 
not  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  accusers  and  he 
would  be  Judged  In  a  supercharged  political 
atmosphere. 

No  bill  of  indictment  has  been  presented 


that  Dean  transmitted  to  the  Watergate 
raiders  the  content  of  FBI  reports  which  Dean 
had  extracted  from  the  acting  director,  L. 
Patrick  Gray  III,  or,  if  so,  that  this  was  an 
abuse,  impropriety  or  illegality. 

Only  an  "inference"  exists,  according  to 
Sen.  Ervln.  that  somebody  might  have  let  the 
Watergate  defendants  know  what  the  FBI  had 
found  out,  and  maybe  that  somebody  was 
Dean  because  of  his  "close  relations"  with  one 
of  the  defendants. 

This  la  the  way  Joe  McCarthy  abused  the 
privilege  of  congressional  investigation,  and 
it  Is  astonishing  that  a  senator  with  as  much 
grounding  In  fair  practice  as  Ervln  would 
indulge  In  such  tactics. 

Supposing  for  a  moment  that  there  were 
hard  evidence  of  Dean's  complicity,  and  that 
this  was  connivance  after  the  fact  in  a  crime, 
Dean  would  be  shorn  of  the  decency  accorded 
to  a  private  citizen.  A  private  citizen  could 
go  before  a  secret  grand  Jury,  take  the  Fifth 
Amendment  protecting  him  from  self-in- 
crimination, and  then  the  grand  Jury  could 
decide  if  there  was  sufficient  evidence  to  In- 
dict him. 

Dean  has  no  such  protection.  He  would  be 
required  to  go  before  a  public  political  in- 
quisition where  taking  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment would  be  tantamount  to  a  public  con- 
fession of  guilt.  The  committee  desires  to 
cross-examine  him  to  get  him  to  contradict 
himself  or  He  or  otherwise  incriminate  him- 
self in  a  character-destroying  extra-legal 
proceeding. 

At  another  time  the  country  had  enough 
of  this  kind  of  guUt-findlng  based  on  "Infer- 
ences." If  Ervln  has  evidence  that  the  con- 
sel  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  con- 
nived in  the  commission  of  a  crime,  no  doc- 
trine of  executive  privilege  can  protect  him 
from  the  due  process  of  law. 

President  Nixon  has  Instructed  Dean  to 
respond  to  written  questions  by  the  con- 
gressional committee  on  those  "Inferences" 
which  Ervln  draws.  But  he  has  refused  to  in- 
struct Dean  to  appear  in  person  before  the 
committee  to  become  the  butt  of  Inferences, 
Innuendoes  and  Implications  of  hostile  ques- 
tioners. 


COUNTERBUDGET 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, an  editorial  published  in  the  March 
20  Issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
should  be  of  interest  to  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We   Can   Hardly   WArr 

The  good  news  Is  that  Senate  Democrats 
are  going  to  compile  their  own  federal  budget 
to  counterpoise  President  Nixon's.  The  bad 
news  Is  that  they  plan  to  do  It  all  In  two 
weeks. 

By  now  practically  everyone  recognizes  that 
Congress  is  at  an  Immense  disadvantage  In 
the  budget  debate  with  the  President  because 
it  has  no  way  to  view  the  total  budget.  Each 
committee  dispenses  largess  on  Its  own  turf, 
but  no  one  watches  what  total  spending 
comes  to.  But  you  have  to  control  total 
spending  to  have  any  effect  In  controlling  in- 
flation, and  at  the  moment  controlling  infla- 
tion, and  at  the  moment  controlling  inflation 
Is  a  far  more  Important  domestic  priority 
than  almost  anything  the  individual  com- 
mittees attend  to.  So  the  debate  pits  Con- 
gress armed  with  all  Its  little  priorities 
against  the  President  armed  with  priority 
number  one. 

To  overcome  this  handicap.  Congress  has  to 
come  up  with  a  budget  no  more  Inflationary 
than  the  President's,  but  with  funds  Juggled 
from  one  program  to  another  to  suit  congres- 


sional tastes.  Seriously  working  out  such  a 
program  would  necessitate  facing  real  Issues 
of  priority,  and  thus  would  be  the  biggest 
single  step  we  could  think  of  toward  restor- 
ing Congress'  sense  of  responsibility  and 
therefore  reversing  its  lamented  loss  of  pres- 
tige. If  it  can  find  no  way  to  gain  budget 
oversight.  Congress  will  remain  merely  a  col- 
lection of  spokesmen  for  assorted  vest«d  In- 
terests. If  it  can  gain  oversight.  Congress 
would  have  to  be  taken  seriously  in  a  debate 
on  national  priorities. 

Serious  oversight,  though.  Is  going  to  re- 
quire running  the  budget  through  the  seri- 
ous power  centers  of  Congress — Appropria- 
tions. Ways  &  Means.  Armed  Services.  That 
is.  through  men  who  understand  the  under- 
lying complexities  that  have  already  shaped 
the  President's  budget.  So  while  we  suppose 
any  step  in  the  right  direction  needs  to  be 
saluted,  we  have  our  doubts  about  the  cur- 
rent proposal  for  a  counter-budget,  which  Is 
supposed  to  come  from  the  Democratic  Pol- 
icy Committee,  a  center  not  of  responsibllty 
but  of  partisanship. 

With  a  little  help  from  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution, any  junior  staff  member  can  run 
through  the  presidential  budget,  lopping  $5 
billion  off  defense  to  add  to  the  poverty  war, 
and  running  up  tax  reform  savings  to  be 
spread  here  and  there.  In  fact,  the  Policy 
Committee  staff  may  even  be  able  to  meet 
the  two-week  deadline  because  so  much  of 
the  spade  work  for  this  sort  of  effort  was  done 
during  last  year's  presidential  campaign. 

The  Democratic  candidate's  advisers  redid 
the  whole  Pentagon  budget,  you  rememt>er, 
proving  that  huge  savings  were  at  hand.  It 
would  have  been  more  convincing  If  they 
hadn't  overlooked  the  necessity  of  buying 
gas  to  run  the  planes  and  ships.  There  was 
also  a  highly  detaUed  plan  for  tax  reform, 
proving  that  it  could  raise  enough  money  to 
give  $1,000  to  everybody. 

That  sort  of  "counter-budget"  wouldn't 
be  the  huge  step  toward  responsibility  we 
have  had  in  mind,  but  we  must  concede  that 
It  would  probably  be  quite  helpful  In  clarify- 
ing the  debate  over  priorities.  Counting  our- 
selves among  those  who  think  the  President's 
priorities  are  about  right,  In  fact,  we  can 
hardly  wait. 


FOOD  PRICES 


Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  the  general  question  of  food 
prices,  on  certain  kinds  it  is  incontest- 
able that  they  are  high.  They  are  higher 
than  they  should  be  for  the  comfort 
and  well-being  of  consumers. 

Everyone  is  a  consumer.  Who  is  to 
blame? 

A  considerable  part  of  the  rising  costs 
of  food  prices,  which  causes  the  house- 
wife considerable  concern  at  the  market- 
place, is  due  to  inflationary  pressures. 
Inflation  has  been  kept  imder  moderate 
control  in  that  the  overall  rate  of  Increase 
is  lower  than  It  has  been  previously. 

But  Congress  has  a  responsibility,  as 
does  the  Executive.  The  executive  de- 
partment is  moving  in  an  all-out  fight 
against  an  increase  in  costs  through  its 
actions  regarding  milk  imports,  meat 
imports,  the  release  of  stockpiled  mate- 
rials, and  the  President's  request  that  a 
3-cent  tarlfT  per  pound  on  beef  be  re- 
moved. All  these  are  helpful  actions.  It 
is  quite  likely  that  more  needs  to  be  done, 
and  will  be  done,  at  the  Executive  end. 

Meanwhile,  Congress  needs  to  exert 
more  discipline,  more  prudence.  It  does 
not  do  the  consumer  much  good  If  we 
point  to  the  fact  that  a  comparative  rise 
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in  food  prices  is  lower  in 
than  in  any  other  of  the 
tries,  because  we  cannot  eat 
tics.  It  does  not  do  the 
good  to  have  Congress  say 
to  do  everything  under  the 
benefit,  no  matter  what  the 
cause  ii  Congress  does  this, 
the  President  to  spend  the 
will  have  so  much  that  he 
ceivably  spend  it  within  the 
unless,  as  someone  has  sale 
the  dollar  bills  and  nails 
trees  for  all  to  observe. 

That  is  the  kind  of  forced 
the  consumer  which  only 
tionary  burdens  and  puts 
burdens  on  the  consumer.  It 
run  a  railroad,  let  alone  a  natjon 

I  feel  that  Congress  ought 
to  its  responsibilities  and  do 
we  can  to  bring  down  the 
and  the  cost  of  items  generally 
the  consumer  has  to  buy.  I 
the  joint  responsibility  of  the 
well  as  the  majority.  It  is 
bility.  I  hope  we  will  addresfe 
to  it. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr 
think   I   can   assure   the 
minority  leader  that  Congress 
and    will   act.    with    fi-^cal 
would  point  out  that  in  the 
Congress  reduced  the  Presideht 
by  $22.3  billion.  In  that  periofl 
ministration    increased    the 
$104.2  billion.  We  have  done 
and  we  would  like  to  continun 
share.  When  it  comes  to 
sibility,  I  think  the  Senate 
back  seat  to  no  one. 

It  is  true  that  the  economy 
ing.  Profits  are  increasing 
and  the  inflationary  trend  is 
as  ever  before  in  history.  If 
is  not  changed,  the  way  price; : 
at  the  present  time,  both  at 
sale  and  the  consimier  level- 
figures  for  the  past  2  months 
ruary  figures  were  released 
day — it  will  not  be  long  beforje 
go  through  the  roof. 

Phase  ni,  with  its  flexibility 
club  in  the  closet,  is  not  the 
the  inflation  which  now  bes^t; 
which  will,  if  not  controlled, 
ward  in  the  months  ahead, 
ministration  concedes  that, 
tration  says  that  prices  are 
up  slightly  in  the  months 
this  trend  will  continue  w 
second  half  of  this  year 
later.  Then  they  are  going 
slowly.  But  a  lot  of  people 
starve  in  the  meantime. 

As  I  say,  the  club  in  the 
phase  ni  is  not  the  answer  tc 
tion  which  now  besets  us  and 
if  not  controlled,  climb  ever 
the  months  ahead. 

There  are,  in  reality,  no 
any  significance  so  far  as 
concerned.  There  were 
trols  imder  phase  II,  and  we 
we  were  going,  and  the  resists 
were  most  encouraging. 

In  the  period  imder  phase  n 
President   described   as   "a 
year,"  inflation  was  reduced 
cent,  and  the  prospects  for 
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3  percent  looked  good.  With  the  present 
upsurge  in  prices,  the  continuing  upsurge 
in  prices,  that  trend  has  now  been 
reversed,  to  the  detriment  of  the  con- 
sumer; and  if  allowed  to  continue,  it  will 
mean  that  everybody — the  producer,  the 
middleman,  and  the  consumer — will  be 
caught  in  the  middle  of  inflation,  and  we 
will  all  pay  the  price. 

The  factors  to  consider  are  inflation, 
especially  in  foods;  the  second  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar;  the  drop  in  the  stock 
market;  and  the  continued  adverse  bal- 
ance of  trade.  These  four  factors  togeth- 
er have  put  us  all  in  a  serious  economic 
bind ;  and  if  economic  confidence  is  to  be 
restored,  something  must  be  done  along 
the  lines  of  phase  II. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  with  regard 
to  any  relevant  legislation,  Congress 
would  insist  again  on  wage  and  price 
controls.  The  Senate  has  acted  on  phase 
III  just  this  week,  but  I  am  confident  in 
the  days  and  weeks  Eihead,  there  will  be 
additional  legislation  offered  to  help  re- 
store a  sound  economy.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  President  would  act  in  accord 
with  Congress,  to  the  end  that  prices 
can  be  brought  into  line,  inflation  con- 
trolled, and  the  dollar,  which  in  my  opin- 
ion is  most  seriously  undervalued,  re- 
stored to  its  real  value. 

Flexibility  and  the  club  in  the  closet — 
the  trademarks  of  phase  III — are  not 
working  and,  in  my  opinion,  will  not 
work. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  play  with  figxires  here,  not  to 
our  confusion  but  to  the  confusion  of 
the  public,  I  fear. 

When  it  is  asserted  that  Congress  has 
cut  the  budget  over  a  period  of  several 
years  by  $22  billion,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that,  at  the  same  time.  Congress 
has  exceeded  the  budget  in  other  areas 
and  in  other  categories;  that  most  of  the 
cuts  are  made  in  favorite  scapegoats  of 
Congress — the  foreign  aid  program,  the 
defense  program. 

The  increase  of  $20  billion  in  the  next 
budget  submitted  by  the  administration 
contains  only  a  $4.6  increase  for  the  De- 
fense Department,  an  increase  which 
Congress,  itself,  voted — and  more — by  in- 
creasing the  salaries  and  pay  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  is 
quite  right  when  he  makes  the  point 
that  this  administration  has  undertaken 
to  engage  in  the  expenditure  of  $100  bil- 
lion in  excess  of  the  budget.  But  where 
did  the  SlOO  billion  come  from?  It  came 
from  the  only  place  it  could  come  from, 
which  is  Congress.  Congress  is  in  control 
of  the  majority  party. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  or 
any  other  President  can  never  spend  a 
single  Lincoln  cent  that  is  not  appropri- 
ated by  Congress.  So  any  money  the 
President  spends,  he  got  from  Congress: 
and  any  money  Congress  ordered  spent, 
it  got  from  the  people's  hide. 

So  you  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  You 
cannot  argue  that  you  save  $22  billion, 
but  the  President  spent  $100  billion, 
when  Congress  did  both  of  these  things, 
and  when  Congress  says  to  the  Presi- 
dent, "You  not  only  must  spend  $100  bil- 
lion which  we  gave  you  and  expect  you  to 
spend,  but  hereafter  we  are  going  to 
order  you  to  spend  even  more." 


That  kind  of  procedure  exactly  illus- 
trates my  pont  that  the  blame  is  on  Con- 
gress. If  the  President  is  compelled  to 
expend  moneys  which  incur  a  deficit,  the 
President  reacts  by  saying,  "All  right, 
within  limitations  I  will  spend  that;  but 
beyond  certain  limitations,  I  ought  not 
be  required  to  spend  it  unless  Congress 
is  prepared  to  impose  a  15-percent  tax 
increase  on  every  family,  every  taxpayer, 
in  America  to  pay  for  it." 

So  I  do  this  simply  to  keep  the  record 
clear.  The  majority  party  has  been  in 
control  of  Congress  more  than  90  percent 
of  the  time  in  the  last  40  years;  and 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  time,  there- 
fore, the  spending  has  been  spending  by 
Congi-ess  and  the  paying  has  been  paying 
by  the  people. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am  glad 
to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  minority  leader 
says  that  Congress  plays  with  figures.  I 
would  say,  in  brief,  that  the  administra- 
tion's figures  play. 

I  point  out  that  when  the  Senator 
talks  about  Congress,  he  talks  about  his 
party,  on  that  side  of  the  aisle,  as  well 
as  the  Democrats  over  here,  and  we  just 
cannot  split  the  difference,  because  this 
aisle  is  not  made  that  way.  The  Record 
will  speak  for  itself. 

Figures  may  be  parlayed  Into  this,  that, 
or  the  other  thing;  but  the  figures  do  not 
lie  so  far  as  administration  budget  def- 
icits and  savings  by  Congress  in  admin- 
istration budget  requests  are  concerned. 
Congress  simply  does  not  provide  the  ad- 
ministration with  as  much  spending 
money  as  the  administration  seeks.  That 
has  been  the  case  in  every  single  year 
this  current  administration  has  been  in 
office.  It  was  the  case  before,  and  I  am 
confident  it  will  continue  to  be  the  case. 
And  we  should  be  proud  that  we,  as  a 
Congress — Republican  and  Democrat 
alike — have  compiled  such  an  outstand- 
ing record  on  budget  cuts. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  At  least 
33  Republican  Senators  have  signed  on 
the  line  for  fiscal  responsibility;  and  if 
they  can  manage  to  live  up  to  that,  then 
the  responsibility  will  move  even  more 
markedly  and  more  clearly  toward  the 
majority  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Fifty-teven  Demo- 
cratic Senators  have  indicated  that  they 
are  going  to  keep  within  the  budget 
presented  by  Congress  this  year  and  re- 
duce it,  if  possible.  But  we  will  reorder 
priorities  in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
editorial  on  Tuesday,  March  20,  1973, 
comments  on  the  desirability  of  the 
Senate  Democrats  preparing  a  budget. 
They  rightly  comment  that  it  is  only 
in  this  way  that  the  Issue  of  priorities 
can  be  met.  It  is  the  only  way  that  the 
Congress  will  restore  to  itself  the  respon- 
sibility that  is  so  appropriately  that  of 
Congress — determining  where  this  Na- 
tion's resources  will  be  directed. 

I  would  advise  the  editorial  writers  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  however,  to  re- 
serve comment  on  the  substance  of  the 
proposals  until  they  see  them.  This  un- 
dertaking has  been  under  study  by  the 
Senate  Democrats  since  January  of  this 
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year.  It  will  not  be  a  partisan  effort,  but 
It  will  be,  I  hope,  a  sensible  and  respon- 
sible proposal  that  will  permit  the  Con- 
gress to  determine  priorities  and  em- 
phases— a  responsibility  that  is  so  appro- 
priate for  elected  ofBciaJs  of  this 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
editorial  published  in  the  WaU  Street 
Journal  which  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  (Mr.  Scott  of  Pennsylvania) 
has  already  inserted,  but  I  ask  again 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  Can  Hardly  Wait 

The  good  news  Is  that  Senate  Democrats 
are  going  to  compile  their  own  federal  budget 
to  counterpoise  President  Nixon's.  The  bad 
news  Is  that  they  plan  to  do  it  all  In  two 
weeks. 

By  now  practically  everyone  recognizes  that 
Congress  Is  at  an  immense  disadvantage  In 
the  budget  debate  with  the  President  be- 
cause It  has  no  way  to  view  the  total  budget. 
Each  committee  dispenses  largess  on  its  own 
turf,  but  no  one  watches  what  total  spend- 
ing comes  to.  But  you  have  to  control  total 
spending  to  have  any  effect  In  controlling 
Inflation,  and  at  the  moment  controlling  In- 
flation is  a  far  more  important  domestic 
priority  than  almost  anything  the  individual 
committees  attend  to.  So  the  debate  pits 
Congress  armed  with  all  its  little  priorities 
against  the  President  armed  with  priority 
number  one. 

To  overcome  this  handicap.  Congress  has 
to  come  up  with  a  budget  no  more  infla- 
tionary than  the  President's,  but  with  funds 
Juggled  from  one  program  to  another  to  suit 
congressional  tastes.  Seriously  working  out 
such  a  program  would  necessitate  facing  real 
issues  of  priority,  and  thvis  would  be  the 
biggest  single  step  we  could  think  of  toward 
restoring  Congress'  sense  of  responsibility 
and  therefore  reversing  Its  lamented  loss  of 
prestige.  If  It  can  find  no  way  to  gain  budget 
oversight.  Congress  will  remain  merely  a  col- 
lection of  spokesmen  for  assorted  vested 
interests.  If  it  can  gain  oversight,  Con- 
gress would  have  to  be  taken  seriously  in  a 
debate  on  national  priorities. 

Serious  oversight,  though,  is  going  to  re- 
quire running  the  budget  through  the  serious 
power  centers  of  Congress — Appropriations, 
Ways  &  Means,  Armed  Services.  That  is, 
through  men  who  understand  the  underlying 
complexities  that  have  aleady  shaped  the 
President's  budget.  So  while  we  suppose  any 
step  in  the  right  direction  needs  to  be  saluted, 
we  have  our  doutbs  about  the  current  pro- 
posal for  a  counter-budget,  which  Is  sup- 
posed to  come  from  the  Democratic  Policy 
Committee,  a  center  not  of  responsibUity  but 
of  partisanship. 

With  a  little  help  from  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution, any  junior  staff  member  can  run 
through  the  presidential  budget,  lopping  $5 
billion  off  defense  to  add  to  the  poverty  war, 
and  running  up  tax  reform  savings  to  be 
spread  here  and  there.  In  fact,  the  Policy 
Committee  staff  may  even  be  able  to  meet 
the  two-week  deadline  because  so  much  of 
the  spadework  for  this  sort  of  effort  was  done 
during  last  year's  presidential  campaign. 

The  Democratic  candidate's  advisers  redid 
the  whole  Pentagon  budget,  you  remember, 
proving  that  huge  savings  were  at  hand.  It 
would  have  been  more  convincing  If  they 
hadnt  overlooked  the  necessity  of  buying  gas 
to  run  the  planes  and  ships.  There  was  also 
a  highly  detailed  plan  for  tax  reform,  proving 
that  it  could  raise  enough  money  to  give 
♦1,000  to  everybody. 


That  sort  of  "counter-budget"  wouldn't 
be  the  huge  step  toward  responsibility  we 
have  had  in  mind,  but  we  must  concede  that 
It  would  probably  be  quite  belpfiil  In 
clarifying  the  debate  over  priorities.  Counting 
ourselves  among  those  who  think  the  Presi- 
dent's priorities  are  about  right,  in  fact,  we 
can  hardly  wait. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  state,  In  connection  with 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  on  the  suggestion  that  Con- 
gress could  balance  Its  own  budget,  that 
we  are  taking  some  efforts  to  establish  a 
ceiling  in  the  Senate.  As  you  may  know, 
Mr.  President,  I  have  requested  from  the 
Appropriation  Subcommittee  chairman 
to  submit  to  me  figures  which  set  a  tenta- 
tive ceiling — an  overall  goal  that  the  sub- 
committee will  undertake  to  achieve  in 
processing  its  appropriation  bill. 

We  have  heard  from  all,  but  two  of 
these  chairmen.  When  these  reports  are 
received,  the  full  committee  will  arrive 
on  an  overall  appropriation  ceiling  and 
at  that  time  I  will  make  a  report  to  the 
Senate. 

This  will  not  be  one  man's  idea.  This 
will  be  a  composite  of  the  collective  judg- 
ment of  the  chairmen  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittees  that  are  handling 
the  various  appropriation  bills. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  should  be  em- 
phasized, though,  that  the  Initiative  has 
come  from  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  the  distin- 
guished   Senator   from    Arkansas    (Mr. 

McCLELLAN). 

This  is  another  indication  that  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  not  only  to  live 
within  the  budget  sent  by  the  President 
but  also,  if  possible,  to  cut  that  budget 
and  bring  about  a  reordering  of  the 
priorities,  so  that  all  the  people  can  be 
taken  care  of  and  that  their  money  will 
not  go  Into  additional  military  appro- 
priations abroad,  or  operational  bases  to 
be  maintained,  or  another  foreign  aid 
program,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

I  believe  that  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  we  are  going 
to  succeed 

Mr.  McCJLELLAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana. 


ORDER    OP    BUSINESS— INTRODUC- 
TION OF  BILLS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

<The  remarks  Senator  Be  all  made  at 
tills  i>oint  on  the  introduction  of  S.  1318, 
the  Elementary  School  Reading  Em- 
phasis Act  of  1973,  and  the  cosponsoring 
remarks  are  printed  in  the  Record  under 
Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

(The  remarks  Senator  Dominick  made 
at  this  point  on  the  Introduction  of 
S.  1319,  the  Better  Schools  Act  of  1973, 
are  printed  in  the  Record  under  State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Res- 
olutions.) 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan Is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 


WITHDRAWAL  OF  U.S.  FORCES 
FROM  EUROPE 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  our  distingiiished  majority 
leader  placed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  poUcy  conmiit- 
tee  of  the  majority  party — a  resolution 
which  seems  to  have  a  rather  disarming 
objective:  Reduction  of  military  expendi- 
tures overseas. 

The  resolution  is  "disarming"  because 
it  is  couched  in  benign  general  terms, 
mentioning  no  particular  area  or  coun- 
try where  our  forces  should  be  reduced. 

But  a  discussion  among  Democratic 
Senators  that  followed  on  the  Senate 
floor  last  Thursday  left  no  doubt  as  to  the 
real  purpose  of  the  resolution. 

It  is  a  call  for  the  unilateral  withdrawal 
of  up  to  200,000  U.S.  troops  from  Europe, 
depending  upon  which  Senator  was  pre- 
senting his  policy  analysis. 

Mr.  President,  such  a  partisan  resolu- 
tion comes  at  a  most  inappropriate  time. 
For,  if  imilateral  withdrawal  from  Eu- 
rope were  mandated,  as  advocates  of  this 
resolution  suggest,  there  can  be  no  real 
doubt  but  that  President  Nixon's  effort  to 
negotiate  a  mutual  and  balanced  reduc- 
tion of  forces  in  Europe  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  would  be 
seriously  eroded  and  undermined. 

In  addition,  ironically,  such  a  move 
would  serve  to  repudiate  the  policy  of  a 
Democratic  Pi-esident,  John  F.  Kennedy, 
when  he  said  in  Bonn,  Germany: 

.  .  .  our  troops  are  in  Western  Europe  be- 
cause It  meets  a  very  vital  need  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  security  of  Europe,  the  free- 
dom of  Western  Europe,  is  essential  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  This  is  why 
we  are  here. 

Who  will  forget  that  it  was  President 
Kennedy  who  stood  in  the  Rudolph 
Wilde  Platz  and  said: 

Ich  bin  eln  Berliner. 

To  be  sure,  that  was  at  a  time  when 
the  cold  war  was  hotter  than  is  the  case 
today.  But  then,  as  now,  our  NATO  al- 
liance was  a  kej'.stone  of  our  global  de- 
fense policy. 

No  one  denies  now — no  one  has  ever 
denied — that  keeping  American  troops  in 
Europe  is  costly.  But  the  real  questions 
are:  What  is  freedom  worth?  What  is 
the  cost  of  peace? 

President  Kennedy's  statements  in 
1963  made  clear  the  importance  of  U.S. 
forces  in  West  Berlin  and  in  Western 
Europe.  They  served  to  inspire  a  sense 
of  unity  in  NATO. 

They  must  also  have  given  pause  to 
expansionist  advocates  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

Since  then,  during  the  past  10  years, 
some  remarkable  changes  have  been 
wrought  in  our  foreign  and  defense 
policies,  particularly  under  the  Nixon 
doctrine. 

But  let  us  not  forget  that  a  cardinal 
and  basic  point  of  the  Nixon  doctrine  is 
that  we  have  not  repudiated  our  al- 
liances— even  though  we  do  intend,  in 
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accordance  with  a  careful 
table,  to  reduce  our  overseas 
ments  in  terms  of  conventiona! 

The  Nixon  doctrine  is 
orchestrated  on  a  global  basis 
directed  or  confined  to  one 
one  area  of  the  world. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  most 
changes  has  come  in  Vietnam, 
have    already    withdrawn    543 
troops  as  the  South 
gradually  assumed  responslbili 
fense  of  their  own  country. 

A  peace  agreement  has 
ated,  and  most  of  our  knowTi 
of  war  have  been  returned  to 
soil. 

We  have  seen  diplomatic 
tablished  with  the  People's 
China,  a  nuclear  arms  contijol 
ment  was  entered  Into  with 
Union,  stability  has  been 
the  Near  East,  Okinawa  was 
Japanese  control,  an  agreemeht 
status  of  Berlin,  and  a  detent^ 
West  and  East  Germany  were 

Clearly,  the  next  logical 
implementation    of    Presideni 
policy  would  be  a  mutual  and 
reduction  of  forces  in  Europe 

But  it  is  precisely  the  wrong 
when  negotiations  are  about 
achieve  the  goal   of  mutual 
anced  force  reductions — to  be 
a  resolution  such  as  that  which 
from    the    Senate    Democratic 
Committee — a  resolution 
terpreted  as  a  call  for 
drawal  of  U.S.  Forces  without 
mitment  on  the  part  of  the 

Mr.  President,  the  views  on 
plex  and  sensitive  subject  ard 
lineated  or  limited  along 
ical  lines. 

Because  that  is  true  and 
matter  goes  to  the  heart  of 
policy  of  the  United  States 
world,  I  believe  it  was 
propriate  for  the  Democratic 
the  Senate  to  adopt  such  a 
on  a  party  basis. 

Such  a  move,  on  a  party 
still  further  any  pretense  of 
in  the  Senate  the  desirable 
tional  concept  that  when  thd 
security    is    at   stake    partisan 
stops  at  the  water's  edge 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the 
very  illuminating  article 
"America  in  Europe,"  written 
Record  and  published  in  the 
ton  Sunday  Star  of  March  18 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Star  and 
Mar.  18,  1973] 
America  in  Europe — Soviet 
Designed  for  Blitzxri:^ 
(By  Jeffrey  Record) 

Since  It  assumed  office  In  1969 
administration  has  confronted  giowlng 
mestlc  and  International  pressxireii 
the  number  of  VS.  troops  In  Europe 
troops — some  300,000  of  them — no ; 
tribute   heavily  to   America's   Imbalance 
payments  abroad  but  also  appeal 
weary  public  and  to  many 
ics  an  anachronism  in  a  Europe 
capable  of  protecting  Itself. 
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So  far  the  White  House  has  successfully 
parried  demands  for  withdrawals.  The  Presi- 
dent has  quite  correctly  asserted  that  any 
unilateral  abridgement  of  U.S.  combat  pow- 
er In  Europe  would  Irreparably  weaken 
NATO's  ability  to  defend  Itself.  The  foimda- 
tlon  of  that  assertion  Is  a  recognition  that 
the  nature  of  Soviet  mUltary  might  on  the 
continent  has  remalnded  basically  unchanged 
despite  a  definite  and  much-heralded  thaw- 
ing of  relations  between  East  and  West. 

Indeed,  It  Is  the  character  and  not  the 
fact  of  Soviet  military  power  In  Europe  that 
has  generated  unease  In  the  West  since  the 
close  of  the  Second  World  War.  The  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  was  created  In 
1949  to  counter  that  power,  the  preliminary 
discussions  on  mutual  and  balanced  force 
reductions  (MBFR)  now  underway  In  Vienna 
invite  the  prospect  of  diminishing  it. 

My  purpose  here  Is  not  to  explore  the 
intricate  complexities  of  MBFR  or  Investigate 
possible  means  of  achieving  it,  but  to  review 
certain  aspects  of  Soviet  conventional  mili- 
tary power  in  Europe  which  continue  to  give 
rise  to  suspicion,  mistrust  and  even  fear  on 
the  part  of  NATO,  and  to  which  the  Vienna 
conference  must  of  necessity  address  itself. 
I  would  focus  upon  the  sl2e,  disposition  and 
structure  of  ground  forces,  particularly  those 
deployed  in  central  Europe  (the  Central 
Front  or  NATO  Center)  the  arena  of  major 
military  confrontation  on  the  continent. 

Three  basic  conclusions  emerge:  (1)  the 
size  of  Soviet  ground  forces  in  Europe  is 
grossly  disproportionate  to  their  stated  pur- 
poses; (2)  their  structtire  reveals  prepara- 
tion for  offensive  and  not  defensive  military 
operations;  and,  (3)  truly  "balanced"  force 
reductions  will  require  a  contraction  of  ex- 
isting Soviet  military  power  ta.i  in  excess  of 
what  NATO  may  safely  entertain  for  Its  own 
forces. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  assymetry 
between  NATO  and  the  Soviet  Union  Is  their 
respective  assessments  of  the  duration  of  fu- 
ture conflict  in  Europe.  In  sharp  contrast 
to  NATO's  doctrinal  and  structural  emphasis 
on  protracted  war,  Warsaw  military  power 
(which  for  all  practical  purposes  is  Soviet 
military  power) ,  Is  postured  for  a  short.  In- 
tense conflict  of  perhaps  no  more  than  six 
wee  Its. 

Warsaw  Pact  (Soviet)  military  doctrine 
calls  for  the  speedy  conquest  of  NATO  Cen- 
ter by  means  of  a  massive,  unstinting 
blitzkrieg — regardless  of  whether  or  not  nu- 
clear weapons  are  employed  or  of  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities. Tactical  guidelines  established  by 
the  Soviet  General  Staff  for  armored  units 
postulate  initial  penetrations  of  up  to  100 
kilometers,  and  subsequent  dally  advance 
rates  of  40  to  80  kilometers. 

Motorized  rifle  units  are  to  foUow  ad- 
vancing armor,  encircling  and  mopping  up 
remaining  pockets  of  resistance.  The  object 
of  such  a  strategy  is  clear:  to  overrun  West- 
ern Europe  before  NATO  can  mobilize  its 
potentially  greater  resources. 

The  size,  disposition  and  structure  of  So- 
viet and  Warsaw  Pact  forces  reflect  close  ad- 
herence to  the  doctrine  of  blitzkrieg.  The 
magnitude  of  the  Russian  garrison  in  East- 
ern E^urope  (31  divisions)  Is  grossly  dis- 
proportionate to  any  conceivable  require- 
ments for  either  maintenance  of  the 
Kremlin's  political  preponderance  in  the 
region  or  its  defense  from  external  attack. 

The  concentration  of  20  crack  divisions  in 
East  Germany  suggests  that  they  would  be 
the  cutting  edge  of  any  major  Communist 
thrust  Into  NATO  Center  and  that  their 
primary  axis  of  advance  would  be  across  the 
North  German  Plain.  A  rapid  southward 
tviming  movement  here  could  quickly  cut 
off  the  VS.  and  West  German  divisions 
which  are  located  well  forward  of  the  Rhine 
River. 

Not  only  is  the  terrain  there  much  more 


suitable  for  swift  armored  penetration  than 
the  more  mountainous  topography  further 
south,  but  also  Soviet  forces  stationed  In 
East  Germany  are  closer  to  such  key  objec- 
tives as  the  Rhine  and  the  Channel  ports 
than  are  Soviet  forces  deployed  elsewhere 
along  the  Central  Front. 

The  structure  of  the  Russian  garrison  In 
Eastern  Europe,  no  less  than  its  disposition 
and  inordinate  size,  indicates  a  military  es- 
tablishment designed  for  highly  mobile  of- 
fensive operations  at  the  theater  level. 

A  major  manifestation  of  this  posture  of 
quick-win  is  the  high  ratio  of  combat  to 
support  troops  maintained  at  the  divisional 
level,  estimated  at  between  3  and  4  to  1. 
Thus  75-80  percent  of  Soviet  divisional  man- 
power is  allocated  to  combat  functions  and 
only  20-25  percent  is  assigned  to  support 
units.  Such  an  extraordinary  ratio  clearly 
favors  a  short,  intensive  war,  since  a  pro- 
tracted conflict  would  compel  support-poor 
Warsaw  Pact  forces  to  rely  increasingly  on 
Inferior  and  less  manageable  civilian  trans- 
portation and  supply  resources. 

In  fact,  from  a  purely  logistical  stand- 
point a  war  of  extended  duration  would  be 
doubly  disadvantageous  for  the  Soviet  al- 
liance because  it  would  be  confronting  NATO 
formations  on  the  battlefield  whose  relatively 
low  ratio  of  combat  to  support  troops  (about 
3:2  at  the  divisional  level)  is  designed  to 
sustain  combat  for  much  longer  periods 
of  time. 

The  Warsaw  Pact's  emphasis  on  combat 
at  the  expense  of  support  Is  graphically 
revealed  in  the  high  proportion  of  tanks  in 
their  dlvlsons.  For  example,  of  the  31  Soviet 
divisions  stationed  in  Eastern  Europe,  16  are 
armored;  all  of  the  remaining  15  are  motor- 
ized rifle  divisions  possessing  an  unusually 
large  number  of  tanks. 

The  USSR's  strong  reliance  on  tanks — in- 
herently offensive  weapons — is  reflected  in 
the  high  ratio  of  tanks  to  men.  Although 
the  number  of  men  In  a  Soviet  armored 
division  (8,400)  Is  less  than  half  that  as- 
signed to  a  U.S.  armored  division  (17,500). 
the  former  fields  324  tanks  while  the  latter 
counts  eight  fewer.  Thtis  the  1:54  tank -men 
ratio  for  the  U.S.  is  exactly  60  percent  of  the 
1:27  ratio  maintained  by  the  USSR.  With 
respect  to  mechanized  infantry/motorized 
rifle  divisions,  the  flgiires  are  216  tanks/ 
16.000  men  for  the  U.S.  versvis  188  tanks/ 
10,500  men  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

Additional  evidence  of  an  offensive  short- 
war  posture  includes  the  Warsaw  Pact's 
power  to  mobilize  and  deploy  rapidly  extra 
military  formations  along  the  Central  Front 
and  its  reliance  on  a  unit  replacement 
system. 

Warsaw  Pact  mobilization  and  deployment 
capabilities  oppose  NATO  Center  are  for- 
midable. At  no  exp>ense  to  its  formation 
deployed  along  the  Slno-Russlan  border,  the 
Soviet  Union  can  double  the  number  of  its 
divisions,  tanks,  and  men  now  available  In 
Eastern  Europe  for  Immediate  combat  against 
NATO  within  30  days,  and  almost  triple  them 
wltin  120  days. 

The  key  to  the  USSR's  capacity  for  such 
swift  mobilization  Is  its  reliance  on  cadre 
rather  than  simple  reserve  units  to  augment 
its  combat-ready  forces.  In  addition  to  65 
full-strength  divisions  the  Soviet  Army  mus- 
ters almost  100  divisions  in  lesser  stages  of 
readiness,  over  60  of  which  are  stationed 
within  relatively  easy  reach  of  central  Europe. 

Unlike  U.S.  reserve  formations,  which  are 
composed  entirely  of  part-time  and  In  many 
cases  poorly  trained  soldiers  (thus  requiring 
larger  periods  of  post-moblllzatlon  training), 
Soviet  cadre  divisions  are  a  combination  of 
active,  full-time  personnel  and  comparatively 
well-drilled  reservists. 

Non-Soviet  armed  forces  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  vary  with  respect  to  political  reliabil- 
ity, and  it  is  questionable  whether  even 
active  Htmgarlan  and  Rumanian  units  would 
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be  employed  to  bolster  a  Pact  buildup.  At  a 
minimum,  however,  the  Warsaw  pact  should 
be  able  to  count  on  an  additional  Czecho- 
slovaklan  and  11  Polish  divisions  within  the 
first  month  following  the  decision  to  mobilize. 

NATO's  capacity  to  offset  the  Pact's  ability 
to  mobilize  and  deploy  additional  military 
power  in  central  Europe  during  the  crucial 
first  120  days  of  buildup  is  at  best  marginal. 

Notwithstanding  the  greater  size  of  NATO 
divisions  and  the  generally  recognized  quali- 
tative superiority  of  the  alliance's  major 
weapon  systems  (particularly  tanks  and  air- 
craft) over  those  of  the  adversary,  NATO  is 
currently  incapable  of  maintaining  even  a 
1 :2  ratio  of  divisions,  main  battle  tanks,  and 
combat  troops  vis  a  vis  the  Pact  during  most 
stages  of  the  first  four  months  of  mobiliza- 
tion. Yet  achievement  of  this  ratio  is  con- 
sidered essential  by  many  analysts  for  an 
eCfective  forward  defense,  which  in  turn.  Is 
a  prerequisite  for  protracted  war. 

Twenty  and  one-third  non-U.S.  NATO  di- 
visions are  currently  allocated  to  NATO 
Center.  Yet,  even  drawing  upon  a  large  por- 
tion of  their  national  forces  not  formally 
committed  to  the  alliance,  together,  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands,  Great  Britain,  Canada.  West 
Germany  and  Prance  probably  could  not  add 
more  than  16%  additional  divisions  within 
120  days. 

The  central  weakness  of  NATO's  mobiliza- 
tion potential,  however,  is  the  Inability  of 
the  United  States — the  ultimate  source  of 
major  reinforcement  for  the  alliance — to 
mobilize  its  own  reserves  at  a  pace  equivalent 
to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  United 
States  currently  maintains  4V3  divisions  on 
the  continent.  The  3%  divisions  based  in  the 
continental  United  States  but  earmarked  for 
European  contingencies  could,  of  course,  be 
deployable  to  NATO  within  60  days  as  could 
perhaps  another  three  divisions  drawn  from 
the  UJ3.  strategic  reserve  and  the  Marine 
Corps.  National  Guard  and  regular  service 
reserves,  however,  are  not  considered  deploy- 
able  for  at  least  four  months.  Indeed,  some 
recent  studies  have  concluded  that  a  mini- 
mum of  200  days  would  be  required  before 
reserve  divisions  could  be  made  combat- 
ready. 

Thus  there  exists  the  very  prospect  that 
the  Warsaw  Pact's  potential  military  power 
may  be  fully  mobilized  before  the  first  re- 
serve division  from  the  United  States  could 
reach  the  continent. 

A  final  indication  of  the  Pact's  quick -vic- 
tory stance  Is  its  use  of  the  unit  system  of 
replacement.  Restoring  combat  loses  on  a 
unit  rather  than  an  Individual  basis  permits 
greater  amounts  of  men  and  equipment  to 
be  transported  to  the  front  and  in  a  much 
shorter  time.  The  unit  system  Is  much  more 
suited  for  a  short,  Intense  conflict  than  is 
NATO's  individual  replacement  scheme. 

By  sending  forward  entire  units  rather 
than  single  Indivldiials.  the  Pact  can  offset 
the  high  attrition  rates  oro)ected  for  a  brief, 
decisive  war  In  Eurone  and  at  the  same  time 
avoid  much  of  the  tedious  paoerwork  in- 
herent in  NATO's  method  of  replacement. 

This  terse  analysis  of  certain  aspects  of 
Soviet  military  power  in  Europe  suggests  a 
number  of  conclusions.  First,  the  size  of 
both  deployed  and  mobllizable  Soviet  armed 
forces  on  the  continent  far  surpasses  that 
necessary  to  serve  Russian  security  Interests 
in  Europe.  Existing  forces  are  more  than 
sufllclent  to  protect  Eastern  Europe  against 
a  NATO  which,  in  Its  current  posture,  pro- 
vides no  offensive  threat  to  the  Warsaw 
Pact. 

More  Importantly,  with  respect  to  the  main- 
tenance of  Soviet  political  preponderance  in 
Eastern  Europe.  It  is  questionable  whether 
even  a  token  military  presence  in  that  re- 
gion Is  necessary  to  insure  Moscow's  ability 
to  Intervene  forcibly  in  the  affairs  of  individ- 
ual Pact  states.  For  example,  the  absence  of 
a  Soviet  military  presence  in  Czechoslovakia 
CXIX 672— Part  7 


in  1968  did  not  hinder  the  USSR's  capability 
for  a  lightning  occupation  cf  that  country 
and  replacement  of  Its  "deviant"  regime. 
Conversely,  the  presence  of  Soviet  forces  has 
proved  no  guarantee  of  immunity  from  anti- 
Soviet  uprisings  such  as  those  that  erupted 
in  East  Germany  in  1953  and  in  Hun^Ciry 
three  years  later. 

Second,  notwithstanding,  Moscow's  preten- 
sions to  the  contrary,  the  structure  of  these 
forces  indicates  that  they  were  designed  for 
an  offensive  campaign.  This  is  not  to  imply 
that  a  war  is  on  the  horizon  or  even  that 
the  prospect  of  conflict  is  not  remote,  par- 
ticularly in  an  era  of  budding  detente  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  USSR.  It 
is  to  .say,  however,  that  a  disturbing  disparity 
exists  between  the  stated  rationale  cf  the 
Soviet  garrison  in  Eastern  Europe  and  its 
actual  posture. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  MBFR,  no  agree- 
ment can  be  satisfactory  to  the  West  that 
does  not  call  for  significantly  dispropor- 
tionate reductions  in  Russian  ground  forces 
since  anything  approaching  a  one-to-one 
stand-down  would  reduce  NATO's  already 
marginal  ability  to  sustain  a  succession  for- 
ward defense  of  Western  Europe. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  unanimous - 
consent  request? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  U  I  have  any  time  re- 
maining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  7  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  it  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 


ORDER  FOR  JOINT  REFERRAL  OF 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  message  re- 
ceived today  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  together  with  an  accom- 
panying report,  be  referred  jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  Nation  Is  again  at  peace.  We  also 
are  firmly  on  the  course  of  strong  eco- 
nomic growth  at  home.  Now  we  must 
turn  more  of  our  attention  to  the  urgent 
problems  we  face  in  our  economic  deal- 
ings with  other  nations.  International 
problems  may  seem  to  some  of  us  to  be 
far  away,  but  they  have  a  very  direct 
impact  on  the  jobs,  the  incomes  and  the 
living  standards  of  our  people.  Neither 
the  peace  we  have  achieved  nor  the  eco- 
nomic growth  essential  to  our  national 
welfare  will  last  if  we  leave  such  matters 
unattended,  for  they  can  diminish  our 
prosperity  at  home  and  at  the  same  time 
provoke  harmful  friction  abroad. 

Our  major  difficulties  stem  from  rely- 
ing too  long  upon  outdated  economic  ar- 
rangements and  institutions  despite  the 
rapid  changes  which  have  taken  place  In 
the  world.  Many  coimtries  we  helped  to 
rebuild  after  World  War  n  are  now  our 
strong  economic  competitors.  Americans 
can  no  longer  act  as  if  these  historic 
developments  had  not  taken  place.  We 
must  do  a  better  job  of  preparing  our- 


selves— ^both  in  the  private  sector  and  in 
the  Government — to  compete  more  ef- 
fectively in  world  markets,  so  that  ex- 
panding trade  can  bring  greater  benefits 
to  our  people. 

In  the  summer  of  1971,  this  Adminis- 
tration initiated  fundamental  changes  in 
American  foreign  economic  policy.  We 
have  also  introduced  proposals  for  the 
reform  of  the  international  monetary 
and  trading  systems  which  have  lost 
their  ability  to  deal  with  current  prob- 
lems. The  turmoil  in  world  monetary  af- 
fairs has  demonstrated  clearly  that 
greater  urgency  must  now  be  attached  to 
constructive  reform. 

At  home,  we  have  continued  our  fight 
to  maintain  price  stability  and  to  im- 
prove our  productivity — objectives  which 
are  as  important  to  our  international 
economic  position  as  to  our  domestic 
welfare. 

What  is  our  next  step? 

In  my  State  of  the  Union  message  on 
the  economy  last  month,  I  outlined  cer- 
tain measures  to  strengthen  both  our 
domestic  and  international  economic  po- 
sition. One  of  the  most  important  is  trade 
reform. 

In  choosing  an  international  trade 
policy  which  will  benefit  all  Americans, 
I  have  concluded  that  we  must  face  up 
to  more  intense  long-term  competition 
in  the  world's  markets  rather  than 
shrink  from  it.  Those  who  would  have  us 
turn  Inward,  hiding  behind  a  shield  of 
import  restrictions  of  indefinite  dura- 
tion, might  achieve  short-term  gains  and 
benefit  certain  groups,  but  they  would 
exact  a  high  cost  from  the  economy  as 
a  whole.  Those  costs  would  be  borne  by 
all  of  us  in  the  form  of  higher  prices 
and  lower  real  income.  Only  in  response 
to  unfair  competition,  or  the  closing  of 
markets  abroad  to  our  goods,  or  to  pro- 
vide time  for  adjustment,  would  such 
restrictive  measures  be  called  for. 

My  approach  is  based  both  on  my 
strong  faith  in  the  ability  of  Americans 
to  compete,  and  on  my  confidence  that 
all  nations  will  recognize  their  own  vital 
interest  in  lowering  economic  barriers 
and  applying  fairer  and  more  effective 
trading  rules. 

The  fact  that  most  of  these  comments 
are  addressed  to  the  role  of  our  Govern- 
ment should  not  divert  attention  from 
the  vital  role  which  private  economic 
activity  will  play  in  resohlng  our  current 
problems.  The  cooperation  and  the  initia- 
tive of  all  sectors  of  our  economy  are 
needed  to  increase  our  productivity  and 
to  keep  our  prices  competitive.  This  is 
essential  to  our  international  trading 
position.  Yet  there  are  certsun  necessary 
steps  which  only  the  Government  can 
take,  given  the  worldwide  scope  of  trad- 
ing activity  and  the  need  for  broad  in- 
ternational agreement  to  expand  trade 
fairly  and  effectively.  I  am  determined 
that  we  shall  take  those  steps. 

I  know  that  the  American  people  and 
their  representatives  in  the  Congress  can 
be  counted  on  to  rise  to  the  challenge  of 
the  changing  world  economy.  Together 
we  must  do  what  is  needed  to  further 
the  prosperity  of  our  country,  and  of  the 
world  In  which  we  live. 

Richard  NrxoN. 

The  White  House,  March  22,  1973. 
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Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICtR.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  is  recognized  for  no;  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  conseni  that  I  may 
yield  my  time  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McCl  sllan)  ,  and 
that  the  time  allotted  to  tie  Senator 
from  Arkansas  be  allotted  t(  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  a.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  ArkansEis  is  recognized!  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Resident,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 


THE    FISCAL    RESPONSmniTTY    OF 
CONGRESS 


President,  in 

has  clearly 

discerning  coimsel 


Mr.    McCLELLAN.   Mr. 
recent  years,  the  Congress 
failed  to  observe  the 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  sai< 

To  preserve  our  independence  we  must  not 
let  our  leaders  load  up  with  pe  "petual  debt. 
We  must  make  our  election  betw  een  economy 
and  liberty,  or  profusion  and  serfltude. 
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stacked 
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We  have  piled  debt  upon 
deficit  upon  deficit,  and  incurred 
tinuing  financial    obligations 
most  difficult,  if  not  imposslDle 
Government  to  accommodate 
created  a  fiscal  strain  thai 
rapidly  toward  dimensions 
fiscal  crises.  The  strength 
of  our  economy  and  borrowirjg 
not  unlimited.  They  cannot 
indefinitely  support  and  toleiate 
sound  and  irresponsible  fiscal 
that  we  have  been  and  are  nc  w 
Yet,  in  every  session  of  Congi  ess 
pose  and  continue  to  establish 
more  costly  services  and  programs 
increase  Federal  obligations 
fuel  the  fires  of  inflation, 
ligations  open  even  wider 
ations  faucet  and  continually 
the  flow  of  Federal  spending 

The  92d  Congress  alone  exacted 
lation  authorizing  the 
than  $320  billion  over  the 
period  to  fund  some  148 
panded  governmental 
grams. 

Among  them  are : 

First.  The  Rural  Development 
1972 — Public  Law  92-419 
estimated  cost  of  $1.7  billifcn 
next  5  years. 

Second.  The  Military  Proctrement 
propriation  Authorization  ol 
lie  Law  92-^36 — which  will 
mated  $20.9  billion  in  this 


spend  Ing 


njw 
servic  as 


year. 

Third.  An  amendment  tv  the  Public 
Debt  Limitation  Act  of  1972-  -Public  Law 
92-336 — which  will  increase  social  se- 
curity benefits  by  $40  billipn  over  the 
next  5  years. 

Fourth.  The  Education  Amendments 
of  1972 — Public  Law  92-318- -which  have 
an  estimated  $18.5  billion  co^t  during  the 
1972-75  fiscal  years. 
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Fifth.  The  State  and  Local  Fiscal  As- 
sistance Act  of  1972,  the  general  revenue 
sharing  act— Public  Law  92-512 — which 
will  cost  an  estimated  $29.6  billion  over 
the  next  5  years. 

Sixth.  The  National  Cancer  Act  of 
1971 — Public  Law  92-218 — which  has  an 
estimated  cost  of  $1.59  billion  during  the 
1972-74  fiscal  years. 

Seventh.  The  Emergency  Employment 
Act  of  1971— Public  Law  92-54 — which 
win  cost  an  estimated  $2.25  billion  over 
5  years. 

Eighth.  An  amendment  to  the  Water 
Resources  Research  Act  of  1971 — ^Public 
Law  92-175 — which  has  an  estimated  5- 
year  cost  of  $41.4  billion. 

Ninth.  The  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972— Pub- 
lic Law  92-500 — which  are  estimated  to 
cost  S24.6  billion  during  the  1972-75  fis- 
cal years. 

These  nine  acts  alone,  if  fully  funded, 
will  add  a  total  of  $180  billion  to  the  cost 
of  the  Federal  Government  during  the 
next  5  years.  It  is  significant  to  note  that 
this  will  increase  the  cost  of  our  Federal 
Government  by  an  average  of  |36  billion 
each  year  over  what  we  are  now  spending 
in  fiscal  1973. 

I  submit  that  such  exorbitant  in- 
creases, together  with  other  budgetary 
demands,  will  dangerously  exceed  our 
tax  revenues  unless  there  is  an  equivalent 
reduction  in  the  present  level  of  annual 
appropriations.  And,  I  see  no  prospect 
whatsoever  that  such  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  current  spending  obligations  can 
or  will  be  made 

Mr.  President,  the  foregoing  clearly 
demonstrates  that  the  practice  of  enact- 
ing authorization  measures  which  incur 
Federal  spending  obligations  greatly  in 
excess  of  our  fiscal  resources  is  continu- 
ing imabated  and  imrestrained. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  continuing 
trend,  we  find  that  for  the  first  2  months 
in  which  the  93d  Congress  was  in  ses- 
sion— from  January  3  to  February  28  of 
this  year — a  total  of  1.057  bills  have  been 
introduced  in  the  Senate.  An  examina- 
tion and  cost  appraisal  of  these  meas- 
ures indicates  that  should  they  all  be 
enacted  Into  law  and  adequately  funded 
they  would  increase  the  cost  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  an  astonishing  $20.4 
billion  during  the  fi--'  a  year  immedi- 
ately following  their  tn:u;tment.  This 
does  not  include  spending  which  would 
result  from  those  measures  that  pro- 
vide for  open  ended  authorizations. 

Among  the  proposals  inti-oduced 
within  the  first  2  months  of  this  session 
to  which  I  have  referred  are: 

First.  S.  12 — To  establish  an  Urban 
Parkland  Heritage  Corporation  at  a  cost 
of  $1  billion. 

Second.  S.  38 — The  Airways  Develop- 
ment Acceleration  Act  which  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  February  5,  1973,  and 
authorizes  appropriations  of  $420  mil- 
Uon. 

Third.  S.  361 — which  authorizes  ap- 
propriations of  $500  million  for  housing 
and  community  development  in  rural 
areas. 

Fourth.  S.  502 — which  authorizes  ap- 
propriations of  $5.9  billion  for  various 
kinds  of  highway  and  mass  transit  aid. 
Fifth.    S.    606— The   omnibus   rivers, 


hart>ors  and  fiood  control  bill  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  February  1, 1973, 
and  authorizes  about  $590  million  in 
appropriations. 

Sixth.  S.  880 — which  authorizes  ap- 
propriations of  $3  billion  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

Seventh.  S.  1031 — which  provides  some 
$450  million  for  the  establishment  of  es- 
sential rail  lines. 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  seven  meas- 
ures alone,  if  enacted  and  fully  funded, 
add  a  total  of  $11,860  billion  to  future 
Federal  obligations.  Current  Federal 
revenues  and  the  potential  borrowing 
power  of  our  treasury  are  simply  not 
adequate  to  meet  such  heavy  demands. 

Since  fiscal  1969  alone,  the  gross  Fed- 
eral debt  has  been  increased  by  more 
than  $106  billion,  and  the  current  budg- 
et for  fiscal  1974  projects  another  $32 
billion  being  added  to  this  swollen  na- 
tional liability.  How  long  can  this  con- 
tinue? I  do  not  know,  and  I  doubt  very 
much  if  the  collective  judgment  of  the 
Congress  can  supply  the  answer.  But, 
good  sense  tells  us  that  it  cannot  con- 
tinue indefinitely,  and  the  better  part 
of  wisdom  suggests  the  compelling  ne- 
cessity for  ending  the  reckless  practice 
of  spending  beyond  our  means. 

I  am  sure  we  all  share  a  common  in- 
terest in  bringing  Federal  spending  in- 
to better  balance  with  revenues  and  in 
funding  our  commitments  more  nearly 
on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  Our  current 
efforts  to  achieve  this  goal  are  not  suf- 
ficient; they  are  wholly  deficient.  And 
we,  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people,  whose  duty  it  is  to  adopt  and 
pursue  sound  fiscal  policies,  have  woe- 
fully failed  to  meet  that  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  now  begin 
meeting  that  responsibility.  As  Thomas 
Jefferson  said,  "We  must  make  our 
election" — the  choice  is  ours.  Indiffer- 
ence, procrastination,  or  lack  of  cour- 
age to  act — lack  of  courage  to  do  what 
must  be  done — will  surely  doom  us  to 
the  fate  of  "profusion  and  servitude" 
about  which  Jefferson  so  profoundly 
warned  us  more  than  157  years  ago. 


REMOVAL  OP  INJUNCTION  OF  SE- 
CRECY FROM  THE  AMENDMENTS 
TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL  CON- 
VENTION ON  LOAD  LINES.  1966, 
AND  THE  STRASBOURG  AGREE- 
MENT CONCERNING  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL PATENT  CLASSIFICA- 
TION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
in  executive  session.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  injunction  of  secrecy 
be  removed  from  the  amendments  to  the 
International  Convention  on  Load  Lines, 
1966,  adopted  at  London  on  October  12, 
1971— Executive  D,  93d  Congress,  1st 
session— and  the  Strasbourg  agreement 
concerning  the  international  patent 
classification,  signed  March  24,  1971— 
Executive  E,  93d  Congress,  1st  session- 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  today  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  amendments  and  agreement  with 
accompanjdng  papers  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  or- 
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dered  to  be  printed,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent's messages  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  messages  from  the  President  are 
as  follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  acceptance 
of  the  Amendments  to  the  International 
Convention  on  Load  Lines,  1966,  adopted 
at  London  on  October  12,  1971,  I  trans- 
mit herewith  a  certified  copy  of  those 
amendments.  I  transmit  also  the  report 
of  the  Department  of  State  with  respect 
to  the  amendments  recommending  early 
acceptance  of  the  amendments  by  the 
United  States. 

The  1966  Load  Lines  Convention  es- 
tablished new  imiform  rules  concerning 
the  limits  to  which  ships  on  interna- 
tional voyages  may  be  loaded.  Its  pur- 
pose was  to  bring  international  load  line 
regulations  into  accord  with  modem  de- 
velopments and  techniques  in  ship  con- 
stnictlon.  The  purpose  of  the  new 
amendments  is  to  correct  errors  and  am- 
biguities in  the  1966  Convention  on  Load 
Lines  which  have  become  apparent  since 
1966. 

The  new  Amendments  should  make 
the  1966  Convention  more  effective  in 
bringing  improvements  in  safety  of  ships 
as  well  as  in  the  economics  of  shipping. 
I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give  the 
Amendments  early  and  favorable  con- 
sideration. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  March  22.  1973. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I 
transmit  herewith  a  certified  copy  of  the 
Strasbourg  Agreement  Concerning  the 
International  Patent  Classification, 
signed  March  24,  1971.  I  transmit  also, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  the  re- 
port from  the  Department  of  State  with 
respect  to  the  Agreement. 

The  purpose  of  the  Agreement  Is  gen- 
erally similar  to  that  set  forth  in  the 
Nice  Agreement  Concerning  Interna- 
tional Classification  of  Goods  and  Serv- 
ices to  which  Trademarks  are  Applied,  as 
revised  at  Stockholm  July  14,  1967,  and 
the  Lacamo  Agreement  Establishing  an 
International  Classification  for  Indus- 
trial Designs,  signed  October  8, 1S68.  Both 
of  these  earlier  Agreements  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  on  December  11. 
1971.  The  coim tries  party  to  the  Agree- 
ment constitute  a  Special  Union  under 
the  Paris  Union  established  by  the  Paris 
Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Indus- 
trial Property,  last  revised  in  1967  at 
Stockholm.  The  Special  Union  consists  of 
an  Assembly  of  all  contracting  parties 
and  a  Committee  of  Experts.  Pursuant  to 
the  Agreement  a  common  classification 
is  adopted  for  patents  for  invention.  In- 
ventors' certificates,  utility  models  and 
utility  certificates,  to  be  known  as  the 
"International  Patent  Classification"  and 
provisions  are  included  for  its  amend- 
ment. 

It  is  important  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  interest  of  patent  owners  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  effective  govern- 


ment administration  of  its  patent  func- 
tions that  the  United  States  become  a 
party  to  the  Agreement  so  that  it  may 
participate  as  a  member  of  the  Special 
Union. 

I  reconynend  that  the  Senate  give  early 
and  favorable  consideration  to  this 
Agreement  and  give  Its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratification. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  March  22,  1973. 


ORDER  TO  HOLD  TWO  BILLS  AT 
DESK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  H.R.  5446. 
to  extend  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act. 
as  amended,  for  1  year,  and  H.R.  5445, 
to  extend  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended, 
for  1  year,  when  received,  be  held  at  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER 


(Mr. 


BiDEN).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  is  now  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


DEVALUATION  OF  THE  DOLLAR 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  leadership  has  notified  the 
Senate  that  next  week  the  legislation 
dealing  with  gold  revaluation  or  dollar 
devaluation,  either  way  we  want  to  ex- 
press it,  will  be  called  up  for  considera- 
tion. 

The  legislation,  S.  929,  would  amend 
existing  law  by  striking  four  lines  and 
inserting  four  new  lines.  But  in  doing 
that,  it  will,  because  of  the  maintenance 
of  value  clauses  in  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment establishing  the  international  lend- 
ing institutions,  result  in  additional  ap- 
propriations totaling  some  $2.2  billion. 

Another  way  of  saying  it,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  the  devaluation  of  the 
American  dollar  which  took  place  just 
recently  wUl  cost  the  Treasury  in  addi- 
tional appropiiations  over  a  period  of 
time,  $2.2  billion. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  dealing  with  this  legisla- 
tion points  out  that  the  budgetary  effect 
of  S.  929  with  respect  to  the  international 
lending  Institutions  could  be  relatively 
modest  in  a  particular  year  if  it  is  spread 
out  over  a  long  period  of  years  by  ex- 
tending letters  of  credit.  But  that  Is  a 
bookkeeping  fiction.  The  fact  is  that  de- 
valuation, whether  it  is  done  Immedi- 
ately or  over  a  period  of  time,  will  cost 
the  taxpayers  $2.2  billion  in  additional 
appropriations. 

In  substantiation  of  those  statements, 
Mr.  President.  I  cite  the  report  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  dealing 
with  S.  929.  The  figures  I  have  cited  afe 
on  page  2  of  that  report. 

I  have  not  heretofore  opposed  devalua- 
tion, for  the  simple  reason  that  it  merely 
formalizes  what  already  has  taken 
place — namely,  the  dollar  has  deterio- 


rated In  value.  The  dollar  Is  worth  less. 
There  have  been  two  formal  devalua- 
tions of  the  dollar  in  the  last  14  months. 
As  a  result  of  those  two  formal  devalua- 
tions, the  dollar  formally  is  worth  at 
least  20  percent  less  than  it  was  before 
December  1971.  The  reason  for  this  gets 
back  to  the  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
dollar;  it  gets  back  to  the  smashing  Gov- 
ernment deficits  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  running  over  a  pe- 
riod of  time. 

I  have  prepared  a  tabled  captioned 
"Deficits  in  Federal  Funds  and  Interest 
on  the  National  Debt,  1955-1974,  Inclu- 
sive," and  it  shows  that  our  Government 
has  had  a  deficit  In  Its  administrative 
budget  every  year  since  1960.  During  the 
20-year  period  of  1955  through  1974. 
there  have  been  17  deficits.  The  only 
three  times  when  the  budget  was  bal- 
anced, when  it  showed  a  small  surplus, 
were  during  the  administration  of  the 
late  President  Eisenhower.  Since  1960 
there  has  been  a  deficit  in  the  Federal 
fimds  accounts  of  our  Government.  The 
deficits,  unfortunately,  have  increased  in 
the  last  few  years.  The  heaviest  deficits 
In  the  history  of  our  Nation  have  oc- 
curred during  the  4-year  period  of  fiscal 
1971  through  fiscal  1974. 

The  only  exception  to  that  was  during 
the  4  years  of  World  War  n,  when  the 
United  States  was  fighting  a  war  in  Eu- 
rope and  another  war  in  the  Pacific,  and 
when  we  had  12  million  men  under  arms. 

Mr.  President,  imless  Congress  and 
the  President,  working  together,  are  able 
to  put  the  Government's  financial  house 
in  order,  I  predict  that  there  will  be  con- 
tinuing devnluations  of  the  dollar.  There 
will  be  continued  deteriorations  in  the 
value  of  the  dollar.  That  means  that 
every  workingman  will  feel  the  effect  of 
this,  every  housewife  will  feel  the  effect 
of  it,  in  the  way  of  Increased  inflation. 
Inflation  is  on  the  upgrade.  It  was  slowed 
for  a  while — a  year  ago,  a  few  months 
ago — but  every  sign  today  points  to  in- 
creasing inflation.  Every  housewife 
knows  that.  Maybe  we  in  Congress  do 
not  know  that,  but  every  housewife 
knows  it. 

I  submit  that  the  major  cause  of  these 
inflations  is  the  smashing  deficits.  In  this 
current  fiscal  year  we  have  the  highest 
Federal  funds  deficit  in  the  history  of  the 
Nation,  with  the  exception  of  that  short 
period  during  World  War  n,  when  we 
had  12  million  men  under  arms. 

So  as  we  consider  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. S.  929,  which  will  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate  next  week,  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  important  to  focus  attention  on  the 
Government's  financial  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  three 
tables  which  I  have  had  prepared,  one 
showing  deficits  in  Federal  fimds  and  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt,  1955-74, 
Inclusive;  another  showing  receipts  in 
billions  and  expenditures  in  billions,  for 
the  fiscal  years  1969  through  1974;  and 
a  third  table  showing  U.S.  gold  holdings, 
total  reserve  assets,  suid  liquid  liabilities 
to  foreigners,  for  selected  periods. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUows: 
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1968       1!B9       1970       1971       1972     1973  >       1974  > 


RECEIPTS  IN  BILLIONS 

Individual  income  taxes $69.0     J8 

Corporate  income  taxes 29.0       3 


Total. 


98.0     12<.0     123.0     113.0     126.0     133.0       149.0 


Excise  taxes  (excluding  highway).  10.0        1 

Estate  and  gift 3.0 

Customs 2.0 

Miscellaneous 2.5 


Total.  Federal  fund  receipts..    116.0      14^0      143.0      134.0      149.0      154.0       171.0 
Trust  funds  (social  security  re- 

Urement.  highway).......      38.0       44 0       51.0       54.0       60.0       71.0         85.0 


Total. 


154.0     18)  0     194.0     188.0     209.0     225.0       256.0 


>  Estimated  figures. 

DEFICITS   IN    FEDERAL   FUNDS   AND    INTElEST  ON   THE 
NATIONAL  DEBT,  1955-74  INCLUSJVE 

(In  billions  of  dollarsi 


Receipts      Outlays 


Surp  us 

(+1 

defcit 
-) 


19S5 58.1  62.3 

19S6        65.4  63.8 

1957" 68.8  67,1 

1958      66.6  69.7 

1959  ■ 65.8  77.0 

OO      75.7  74.9 

UHI' 75.2  79.3 

MM     79.7  86.6 

1963"      83.6  90.1 

1964    87.2  95.8 

mS      90.9  94.8 

UK                 ...  101.4  106.5 

1967"' 111.8  126.8 

1968  "     114.7  143.1 

1969  ■         .  --  K3.3  148.8 
1970"  .: 1*3.2  156.3 

1971  ■ 133.7  163.7 

1972          148.8  178.0 

1973«  "         ...  IM  3  188.4 

M74» 171.3  199.1 

20-year  total...  2.039.5  2.272.1 


-31 
-2 


>  Estimated  figures. 

Source:  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  a^d  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

U.S.  GOLD  HOLDIN(iS.  TOTAL  RESERVE  ASSElS  AND  LIQUID 
LIABILITIES  TO  FOREIGNERS 

[Selected  periods  in  billions  of  doll:  rs| 


Gold 

holdings 


Tot! 

asset  I 


End  of  World  War  II...  20. 1  20. 

Dec.  31, 1957 22.8  24 

Dec.  31.1970 10.7  14. 

Dec.  31, 1971 10.2  12. 

Dec.  31, 1972 10.5  13. 
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Tiscal  year- 


0     $90.0      {86.0      $95.0      $99.0      $112.0 
0       33.0       27.0       32.0       34.0         37.0 


10.3 
3.6 

2.4 
3.4 


10.5 
3.7 
2.6 
3.9 


9.1 
5.2 

3.2 
3.5 


9.4  9.6 

4.6  5.0 

3.0  3.3 

4. 0  4. 1 


Fiscal  year- 


1968       1969       1970       1971        1972     1973  •       1974 1 


EXPENDITURES  IN  BILLIONS 

Federal  funds..' $143.0  $149.0  $156.0  $164.0  $178.0  $188.0  $199  0 

Trustfunds 36.0  36.0  40.0  48.0  54.0  62.0  7o;o 

Total 179.0  185.0  196.0  212.0  232.0  25M  2610 

Unified  budget  surplus  (-)-)  or 

deficit  (-) -25.0  +3.1  -2.0  -24.0  -23.0  -25.0  -13  0 

Federal  funds  deficit -27.0  -6.0  -13.0  -30.0  -29.0  -34.0  -28.0 


Debt 
interest 


-  .2 
+f6 

+,  ' 

-l-l 

-1  .2 
H.8 

-  .1 
.9 

-1.5 
-1.6 

-: 

-  .1 

-1  .0 
-2.4 

-  .5 
-I  .1 


-3.1 
-2.8 


6.4 
6.8 
7.3 
7.8 
7.8 
9.5 
9.3 
9.5 
10.3 
10.7 
10.3 

\to 

13.4 
14.6 
16.6 
19.3 
21.0 
21.8 
24.2 
26.1 


23L6 


264.7 


Liquid 
liabilities 


6.9 
15.8 
43.3 
64.2 
79.0 


Source:  U.S.  Treasury  Department 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  has,  M  always, 
been  determined  in  bringing  thte  financial 
situation  and  the  economic  situation 
which  confronts  this  country  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate.  It  Is  Something 
which  is  applicable  not  only  to  the  domes- 
tic and  economic  situation,  but  also  to 
American  expenditures  of  various  kinds, 
private  and  public,  overseas. 

If  the  Senator  would  allow!  me  to  do 


so,  I  should  like  to  read  a  portion  of  a 
letter  which  I  have  just  received  from 
a  GI  in  Europe.  He  says : 

I  look  around  at  the  prosperity  here,  the 
avallabUlty  of  manpower,  the  booming  fac- 
tories and  economy  In  general,  and  I  wonder 
why  am  I  here.  I  wonder  why  our  country 
has  to  pay  such  an  enormous  amount  of 
money  to  defend  countries  absolutely  In- 
different about  defending  themselves.  There 
Is  no  reason  why  the  Common  Market  coun- 
tries cannot  defend  themselves  eventually. 
If  these  covmtrles  can  "float"  their  currencies 
against  our  dollar,  then  they  ought  to  be 
able  to  pay  for  defending  themselves. 

Since  the  dollar  devaluation  my  two  bed- 
room apartment  rent  Increased  from  $196.00 
to  $220.00  per  month.  Now  with  the  Mark 
revalued  upward  3^^  and  the  floating  of 
Common  Market  currencies  against  our  dol- 
lar, it  Is  bound  to  get  worse.  Gasoline  for 
Instance  has  increased  from  $16.85  to  $18.66 
for  6  gallons.  Commissary,  BX,  and  other 
EES  services  have  Increased  as  much  as  10%. 
As  an  ES  it  Is  very  difficult  to  live  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  thought  I  would  bring 
those  comments  to  the  attention  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  and 
the  Senate,  as  a  whole,  to  indicate  that 
the  cost  of  living,  Inflation,  is  not  a 
domestic  problem  but  affects  our  bases 
overseas  and  affects  them  drastically. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  The  letter 
he  has  just  read  is  most  interesting  and 
informative.  It  dramatizes  the  devalua- 
tion of  the  American  dollar.  It  does  have 
a  definite  effect  on  American  citizens. 

My  comments  dealt  only  with  the  Fed- 
eral fimds  deficit.  However,  I  want  to 
point  out,  before  concluding  the  discus- 
sion today,  that  we  also  have,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  smashing  Federal  fimds  deficit, 
a  very  large  trade  deficit,  and  we  have 
been  running  a  smashing  balance-of- 
payments  deficit.  All  of  this  adds  up  to 
creating  a  very  severe  situation  for  the 
United  States  insofar  as  its  dollar  is 
concerned. 

The  letter  Just  read  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  points  out  the 
problem  which  will  be  faced  by  our 
servicemen  all  over  the  country,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  last  devaluation  of  our 
currency. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 


rect in  emphasizing  the  adverse  balance 
of  trade,  which  I  think  was  somewhere  in 
the  vicinity  of  $7  billion  last  year. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  year  previous 
it  was  somewhere  between  $5  billion  and 
$6  billion.  Those  were  the  first  two  ad- 
verse balances  of  trade,  I  understand, 
since  the  year  1888. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Well  over 
75  years,  or  some  such  period  as  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  we  have  an  ad- 
verse balance  of  trade,  the  dollar  has 
been  devalued  twice  in  the  last  year  and 
a  half,  and  I  think  the  dollar  is  highly 
Lmdervalued  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
more  valuable  than  our  competitors  in 
the  currency  area  think.  Then,  we  have 
in  the  last  2  months  the  highest  rate  of 
inflation,  as  far  as  foodstuffs  are  con- 
cerned, in  approximately  22  years.  All 
these  factors  Indicate  that  we  do  face  a 
serious  situation,  that  something  like 
phase  ni  will  not  be  the  answer,  but  that 
some  form  of  controls,  whether  we  like 
them  or  not,  will  be  the  answer. 

In  addition  to  what  I  had  to  say  about 
inflation,  especialy  in  food,  the  second 
devaluation  of  the  dollar  and  the  con- 
tinuing adverse  balance  of  trade,  we  have 
the  drop  in  the  stock  market  which  has 
plummeted  about  125  points  since  the 
first  of  the  year,  I  own  no  stock,  but  I 
understand  this  also  is  an  indicator  and 
that  it  demonstrates  a  lack  of  confidence 
In  the  economy  at  home.  Once  we  lose 
that  confidence,  that  faith,  I  think  we 
are  In  serious  trouble. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  for  day  after  day  £md  year 
after  year  rising  on  the  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  making  his  views  known,  and 
all  the  time  waving  the  warning  fiag  be- 
cause the  situation  is  serious,  and  if  it  is 
not  given  attention,  it  could  become  much 
worse. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
able  Senator  from  Montana.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  is  deeply  disturbed 
about  the  Government's  financlsd  situa- 
tion. I  see  It  getting  worse  and  not  bet- 
ter. I  see  infiatlon  getting  worse.  That 
means  the  average  citizen  Is  going  to  be 
more  adversely  affected  in  the  future 
than  even  in  the  past.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnston).  The  time  of  the  Senator 
has  expired. 
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TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  be  a  pericxi 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3  min- 
utes each. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recog- 
nized. 

PROPOSAL  FOR  CONGRESSIONAL 
CONTROL  OVER  EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  incurred  the  wrath  of 
many  Members  of  Congress  becatise  of 
his  impoundment  of  funds.  This  wrath, 
I  believe.  Is  misdirected.  Congress  can 
blame  no  one  but  itself  for  its  virtual 
abdication  of  providing  any  budgetary 
controls.  The  President,  of  necessity,  Is 
having  to  apply  the  brakes  on  a  rimaway 
budget. 

I  shall  introduce  on  Wednesday, 
March  28,  1973,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  concurrent  resolution  establish- 
ing the  mechanism  within  the  rules  for 
Congress  each  year  to  set  an  appropria- 
tion celling.  I  shaU  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  referred 
jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  and  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  is  fairly 
simple  in  its  application.  It  provides  the 
following: 

First.  At  the  beginning  of  each  year, 
after  the  submission  of  the  President's 
budget,  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  shall  meet  Jointly  with  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  to 
prepare  for  House  consideration  legis- 
lation establishing  a  congressional  ap- 
propriation ceiling. 

Second.  The  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee shall  follow  the  same  procedures 
and  report  legislation  to  the  Senate. 

Third.  If  after  passage  there  is  a  dif- 
ferent figure  in  the  two  blDs,  a  confer- 
ence shall  be  held  and  the  differences 
resolved. 

This  would  provide  an  opportunity  for 
an  objective  determination  of  what  the 
spending  ceiling  should  be  within  the 
economics  of  the  Nation. 

Fourth.  After  a  ceiling  has  been  es- 
tablished, the  appropriation  process  shall 
proceed  just  as  it  does  now  with  hear- 
ings, executive  sessions,  and  congres- 
sional action.  However,  no  appropriation 
bill  shall  be  enacted  into  law  imtU  all 
appropriation  bills  have  been  acted  upon. 

Fifth.  When  all  appropriation  bills 
have  received  House  and  Senate  approv- 
al, a  conference  shall  be  called  to  con- 
sider each  appropriation  bill  separately, 
keeping  in  mind  the  aggregate  ceiling 
established  earlier  by  the  Congress. 

Sixth.  Under  no  circumstances  shall 
the  conference  committee  report  out  leg- 
islation, which  in  the  aggregate  exceeds 
the  ceiling,  unless  the  Congress  by  the 
procedures  set  forth  above  enacts  a  high- 
er limitation. 

Mr.  President,  this  procedure  will  en- 
able the  Congress,  I  believe,  to  act  re- 
sponsibly in  fiscal  matters,  while  at  the 
same  time  refiect  its  social  priorities 


without  exceeding  its  own  appropriation 
ceiling. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  as  workable  as 
it  is  simple.  It  works  in  my  State  of  Okla- 
homa in  Its  budgetary  approach.  It  is 
simple  because  it  requires  only  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  determine  any  spend- 
ing limit  and  then  to  keep  total  appro- 
priations within  that  spending  limit. 


ALASKA  HISTORY  BEING  REPEATED 
BY  CANADIANS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  made  of  the  argument  that  the 
so-called  trans-Canada  pipeline  could  be 
constructed  more  quickly  than  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline.  This  argument  is  largely 
based  on  the  premise  that  the  environ- 
mental laws  in  our  coimtry  are  more 
stringent  and  more  widely  utilized  than 
the  Canadian  laws.  Specifically,  the  argu- 
ment is  premised  on  the  fact  that  ex- 
treme American  environmental  groups 
will  utilize  our  laws  to  block  pipelines  and 
other  construction  projects  more  fre- 
quently and  with  greater  vigor  than  will 
their  Canadian  counterparts. 

Because  the  trans-Canada  pipeline  is 
in  a  much  more  formative  stage  than  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline,  it  has  been  rela- 
tively difficult  until  now  to  provide  fac- 
tual information  to  refute  this  argimient. 
However,  it  is  now  becoming  apparent 
that  the  extreme  Canadian  environmen- 
tal and  Native  groups  will  likely  mount 
an  attack  of  greater  vigor  against  the 
trtins-Canada  route. 

In  the  February  21,  1973,  issue  of  the 
Alaska  Scouting  Service,  in  section  1  at 
page  4,  appeared  an  article  entitled 
"Alaska  History  Being  Repeated  by  Ca- 
nadians." This  summarizes  the  future 
prospects  for  the  trans-Canada  pipeline 
route. 

As  more  information  becomes  avail- 
able on  this  interesting  and  Important 
aspect  of  the  problem,  I  shall  publish  it. 
I  request  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  Its  entirety  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Alaska  Histort  Being  Repeated  by 
Canadians 

In  a  classic  case  of  "monkey  see,  monkey 
one-ups",  various  Canadian  vested  interests 
groups  are  forging  together  in  a  coalition 
that  promises  to  be  even  more  powerful  and 
effective  than  the  environmentalist  organiza- 
tions opposing  Alaska  arctic  development  in 
the  form  of  the  Prudhoe  Bay  oil  pipeline.  An 
organization  called  Centre  for  Northern 
Studies  Is  pushing  a  railroad  Instead  of  pipe- 
lines from  arctic  Canada,  Native  land  claims 
are  being  pushed  ahead  of  pipeline  p)ermits 
and  a  coalition  group  called  Canadian  Arctic 
Resources  Committee  Is  demanding  a  general 
slowdown  In  northern  development.  CASC 
wants  a  Native  settlement,  a  thorough  study 
of  pipeline  economics,  a  comprehensive 
northern  transportation  analysis  and  a  com- 
plete study  of  the  potential  environmental 
Impact  on  the  entire  polar  region  before  any 
pipelines  are  approved.  No  timetable  is  men- 
tioned for  completion  of  these  projects  but 
presumably  oU  and  gas  could  be  moving  to 
market  by  2000,  or  so. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  21,  1973,  the  Washington  Post 
published  a  letter  to  the  editor  by  W.  P. 


Martin,  president  and  chief  executive 
officer,  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.  Also,  on 
Saturday-Sunday,  March  10-11,  1973, 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  published  an 
editorial  entitled  "U.S.  Needs  Alaskan 
Oil."  The  editorial  states: 

A  second  dispute  Is  over  whether  the  pipe- 
line should  traverse  a  3,a00-mile  route 
through  Canada  and  end  In  Chicago  Instead 
of  crossing  Alaska.  The  Canada  route  woiUd 
parallel  a  natural-gas  pipeline  planned  for 
the  late  19708  or  early  '808.  The  pipeline 
companies  themselves,  however,  favor  the 
trans-Alaska  route  for  oU.  They  point  out 
that  natural  gas,  critically  needed  in  the 
Midwest,  cannot  flow  untU  after  oil  produc- 
tion begins  In  Alaska.  To  buUd  the  trans- 
Canada  oU  line  flrst  would  only  delay  the 
gas  flow  by  several  years. 

The  joint  city  coimcils  of  Anchorage 
and  Fairbanks  passed  another  resolution 
requesting  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Secretarj'  of  the  Interior 
to  give  special  consideration  to  expedit- 
ing the  issuance  of  a  pipeline  construc- 
tion permit  which  would  allow  the  con- 
struction of  a  pipeline  from  Trudeau  Bay 
to  Valdez. 

I  intend  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  developments  here  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate  in  connection  with  con- 
struction of  the  pipeline.  I  think  it  is 
time  that  more  and  more  people  realize 
the  problems  we  are  facing,  including  the 
problems  mentioned  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, in  terms  of  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problems  the  country  has,  which 
are  related  to  the  Alaskan  pipeline. 

Last  year,  with  our  first  staggering 
Increase  in  the  Imbalance  of  payments, 
and  with  our  increase  in  the  importation 
of  oil  products,  to  the  tune  of  $5  billion, 
we  should  read  that  imbalance  of  pay- 
ments problem  in  connection  with  the 
increasing  demand  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  bring  in  foreign  energy — this  de- 
spite the  fact  that  we  have  In  Alaska  a 
vast  reserve  of  oil  and  gas  that  could  be 
developed  if  we  could  Just  get  on  with 
the  job. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, article,  and  resolution  to  which 
I  referred  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial, 
article,  and  resolution  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
United  States  Needs  Alaskan  On, 

It  Is  time  for  Congress  to  step  in  aind  speed 
the  buUdlng  of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline. 
After  3^^  years  of  delay,  the  need  for  new 
supplies  of  oil  and  natural  gas  grows  more 
critical  each  month  that  the  deposits  in  the 
Arctic  go  untapped. 

Frustrated  by  a  round  of  court  decisions 
blocking  the  issuance  of  right-of-way  per- 
mits, the  Nixon  administration  and  several 
lawmakers  acting  on  their  own  have  intro- 
duced more  than  half  a  dozen  bills  in  Con- 
gress to  get  the  pipeline  moving. 

The  latest  court  setback  came  when  a  fed- 
eral appeals  judge  ruled  that  the  200-foot 
right-of-way  planned  for  the  line  violated 
the  1920  Mineral  Leasing  Act.  That  law 
would  limit  the  Alaskan  right-of-way  to  54 
feet,  which  engineers  say  is  not  room  enough 
for  the  construction  and  maintenance  equip- 
ment to  be  lised  in  Alaska. 

The  pipeline  corridor's  width,  however,  is 
only  one  matter  that  would  be  solved  under 
pending  legislation. 

A  major  dispute  has  been  over  the  pipe- 
line's potential  damage  to  the  Alaskan  wll- 
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demess.  The  choice  is  between 
environmental  harm  and  reaping 
teed  payoff  In  added  energy 
tectlon  of  the  wilderness  is  no 
eratlon,  but  it  should  be 
extensive    technical    safeguards 
taken  against  the  most  feared 
damage  to  the  tundra's  ecology 
on  land  and  at  sea.  In  fact,  the 
precautions   mandated   by   the 
have  contributed  to  a  near 
expected  cost  of  building  the  Im! 

A  second  dispute  la  over  whethe  r 
line    should    traverse    a    3,200- 
through  Canada  and  end  in 
of  crossing  Alaska.  The  Canada 
parallel  a  natural-gas  pipeline 
the  late  1970s  or  early  '80s.  The 
panies  themselves,  however,  favor 
Alaska  route  for  oil.  They  poln' 
natural   gas,   critically  needed  In 
west,  cannot  flow  until  after  oU 
begins  In  Alaska.  To  build  the 
ada  oil  line  first  wovild  only 
flow  by  several  years. 

The  economic  payoffs  from 
oil  would  be  large.  If  the  oil  sta 
about  three  years  from  now,  It 
VS.  dependence   on  oil   Imports 
The  President's  Council  of 
ers   estimates   that   over   the 
year   life   of   the   Alaskan   field 
States  would  save  815  billion  to 
in  foreign  oil  spending — at 

Hearings  on  the  pipeline-perm^ 
under  way  in  Washington.  And 
of  the  vast  store  of  evidence 
the  responsible  action  of  Congresi; 
to  clear  the  Alaska  pipeline  qulc 
bill  specifically  eliminating  the 
lems  that  now  block  construction 
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The  President  op  Philips  PETaiLEUM  on 
THE  Case  for  the  Alaska  Pipeline 

Your  Feb.  15  editorial  entitled!  "No  Clear 
Path  for  the  Alaska  Pipeline"  stiites:  "The 
issue  in  the  Alaska  pipeline  controversy  is 
not  oil  for  Midwestern  schools  this  winter 
or  next,  but  the  best  way  to  meei;  a  portion 
of  the  nation's  energy  needs  In  th(  1980s  and 
beyond." 

This  Is  exactly  the  type  of  reas  )nlng  that 
has  led  our  nation  to  its  prest  nt  energy 
crisis. 

In  fact,  oil  from  Alaska's  Norta  Slope  Is 
needed  today.  Moreover,  it  would  b  e  available 
today  if  construction  of  the  Alasla  pipeline 
had  tjeen  allowed  to  begin  on  1  ;s  original 
schedule. 

It  has  been  more  than  a  year  since  the 
Interior  Department's  two-year  sti  idy  of  this 
issue  concluded  that  the  propoied  Alaska 
pipeline  would  provide  the  "earliest  and  most 
practicable"  means  of  delivering  fiorth  Slope 
reserves  to  market  and  "on  balance  create 
the  fewest  number  of  environmental  prob- 
lems of  all  alternate  means  considered." 

But  in  falling  to  rule  on  the  envl  ronmental 
aspects  of  this  case,  after  they  hud  been  so 
thoroughly  studied,  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Cohimbia  has 
side-stepped  this  issue  and  further  delayed 
this  badly  needed  project.  One  of  the  three 
Judges  who  dissented  with  the  miijorlty  de- 
cision termed  the  refusal  to  decide  the  en- 
▼irotmiental  issue  "monstrous"  i  nd  "com- 
pletely unjustified." 

Your  editorial  observes:  "Setting  aside  the 
question  of  timing,  there  is  mui  h  to  rec- 
ommend use  of  a  Canadian  corridor  for  oil 
as  well  as  natural  gas."  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Rogers  Morton  said  last  year  that  a 
Canadian  pipeline  "would  Involve  substantial 
and  unacceptable  time  delays"  in  bringing 
North  Slope  oil  to  market.  With  ihe  nation 
facing  a  fuels  shortage  and  oil  imp<  rts  climb- 
ing rapidly,  I  do  not  believe  the  question  of 
timing  should  be  set  aside  so  east  y. 

Your  editorial  seems  to  overlook  the  point 
that  Canada  Is  a  sovereign  natioa  and,  as 
such,  could  demand  controlling  latereat  in 


the  pipeline  and  a  share  of  the  crude  oil,  or 
could  Impose  other  conditions  on  their  ap- 
proval to  build  the  line  across  their  country. 
The  recent  policy  statement  by  the  Canadian 
Minister  of  Energy,  Mines  and  Resources  that 
Canada  will  restrict  oil  exports  to  the  United 
States  to  ensure  meeting  Its  own  energy  needs 
demonstrates  that  Canada  probably  would 
assert  considerable  authority  over  such  a 
pipeline. 

There  are  other  problems  which  would  be 
encountered  in  building  the  pipeline  across 
Canada.  Because  such  a  pipeline  would  be  so 
costly  to  build,  an  estimated  96  billion  at 
1971  prices.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult  for 
the  oil  companies  and  the  Canadian  Interests 
to  raise  enough  money  to  do  the  Job.  The 
higher  transportation  costs  would  have  to  be 
offset  by  higher  prices  to  consumers.  In  ad- 
dition, a  Canadian  pipeline  would  raise  a 
completely  different  set  of  environment  prob- 
lems, such  as  the  need  for  12  major  river 
crossing  of  a  half-mile  or  more  in  width. 
Undoubtedly  there  would  be  Canadian  envir- 
onmental roadblocks  at  least  as  severe  as 
those  already  encountered  by  the  Alaska  line. 

Your  editorial  also  suggests  that  there  is  a 
greater  need  for  Alaskan  oil  In  the  Midwest 
than  on  the  West  Coast.  Certainly  the  Mid- 
west does  need  additional  crude  oil  supplies, 
but  from  both  a  time  and  cost  standpoint  it 
is  more  practical  to  supply  these  needs  from 
the  mld-contlnent  oil  producing  states  and, 
to  the  extent  necessary,  with  Imports  brought 
up  from  the  Gulf  Coast,  than  from  Alaska 
via  a  Canadian  pipeline. 

Production  on  the  West  Coast  Is  declining, 
so  additional  supplies  will  be  needed  there 
In  the  years  ahead.  Therefore,  this  region 
provides  the  most  logical  market  for  Alaskan 
oU. 

Regardless  of  where  the  Alaskan  oil  is  used, 
the  nation  will  be  relying  on  imports  to  offset 
the  imbalance  between  domestic  supply  and 
demand.  Thus,  for  national  security  and  bal- 
ance of  payments  reasons.  It  is  in  the  na- 
tional Interest  to  produce  and  market  the 
Alaskan  oil  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  believe  that  the  entire  energy  issue  must 
be  faced  with  a  sense  of  national  purpose 
and  urgency.  As  long  as  energy  projects  such 
as  the  Alaskan  pipeline  are  subjected  to  years 
and  years  of  delay,  the  nation's  energy  situa- 
tion win  continue  to  deteriorate. 

W.  P.  Martin. 

Bahtlbsvili-e,  Okla. 

Joint  REsOLtmoN  No.  A/P  4-73 

A  resolution  tTRGING  THE  CONGRESS  OP  THE 
tTNITED  STATES  AND  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE 
INTERIOR  TO  EXPEDITE  THE  ISSUANCE  OF  A 
PIPELINE  CONSTRUCTION  PERMIT 

Whereas,  the  United  States  is  currently 
experiencing  a  severe  shortage  of  oil,  neces- 
sitating its  Importation  from  foreign  sources; 
and 

Whereas,  the  dollar  has  recently  been  de- 
valuated resulting  In  Increased  costs  for 
Imported  goods;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Is  also  faced 
with  a  large  balance  of  trade  deficit;  and 

Whereas,  Alaska  has  large  reserves  of  un- 
developed mineral  resources;  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Councils  of  Anchorage 
and  Fairbanks  In  Joint  session,  urge  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  to  give  special  consideration 
to  expedite  the  issuance  of  a  pipeline  con- 
struction permit  allowing  construction  of  an 
oil  pipeline  running  from  Prudhoe  Bay  to 
Valdez,  Alaska. 

Copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be  distrib- 
uted to  the  Secretary,  Department  of  Interior. 
Washington,  D.C.;  members  of  the  Alaska 
Congressional  Delegation,  Washington.  D.C.; 
Chairman  of  appropriate  Senate  and  House 
Committee;  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C.;  and  the  Ctovernor  of 
Alaska. 


Passed  and  approved  this  23rd  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1973. 

Oeorgx  M.  Suluvan, 
Mayor,  City  of  Anchorage. 


APPOINTMENT  TO  COMMISSION  ON 
HIGHWAY  BEAUTIFICATION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
123(a),  Public  Law  91-605,  appoints  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) to  the  Commission  on  Highway 
Beautificatlon.  in  lieu  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  . 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


STATEMENT  OF  CASPAR  W.  WEIN- 
BERGER, SECRETARY  OF  HEALTH 
EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  this  morning 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
met  for  the  consideration  of  S.  504,  the 
Public  Health  Service  Extension  bill. 

As  Members  of  the  Senate  will  recall, 
that  bill  came  to  the  floor  last  week  after 
directly  bypassing  the  committee,  and 
the  Senate  took  action  to  send  that  bill 
back  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  with  the  desire  expressed 
on  my  part,  and  the  part  of  others,  that 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  have  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
appear  before  the  committee. 

Secretary  Weinberger  appeared  this 
morning  and  gave  a  rather  full  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  behind  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  administration  to  the  exten- 
sion of  this  bill  in  the  form  In  which  It 
presently  is  being  proposed  in  committee. 

Because  of  the  action  of  the  Senate, 
which  called  for  a  return  of  that  bill  to 
the  floor  next  Tuesday  automatically, 
and  because  It  seems  imlikely  that  a 
committee  report  or  the  transcript  is 
likely  to  be  printed  and  available  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  by  that  time,  I 
feel  it  wise  and  desirable  to  hitroduce 
into  the  Record  at  this  point  a  copy  of 
the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  this  morning,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  done. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  op  Caspar  W.  Weinberger 
March  22,  1973. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: I  am  appearing  In  response  to 
your  request  to  present  the  position  of  the 
Department  on  S.  1136,  the  "Public  Health 
Service  Act  Extension  of  1974."  We  are 
strongly  opposed  to  the  bill  and  urge  the 
Subcommittee  to  address  the  numerous  sec- 
tions of  the  PHS  Act  and  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  contained  in 
the  biU,  on  their  individual  merits,  and  not 
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«g  a  group  solely  because  they  contain  the 
common  expiration  date  of  June  30,  1973. 

ocscriftion  of  the  proposed  legislation 

S.  1136  would  extend  for  one  year  the 
expiring  authorities  contained  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (other  than  Title  X) , 
and  the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act.  It  would  also  extend  through  fiscal  year 
1974  the  provision  designed  to  limit  the 
President's  discretion  in  assuring  the  eco- 
nomical use  of  Federal  funds  that  was  en- 
acted as  Section  601  of  P.L.  91-296. 

The  blU  would  extend  44  separate  sections 
of  law  affecting  nearly  every  facet  of  current 
Federal  support  of  the  Nation's  health  care 
system.  Many  of  the  authorities  to  which 
these  sections  relate  overlap  or  duplicate 
each  other.  Many  others  have  proven  to  be 
outdated,  Insufficient,  or  otherwise  inap- 
propriate channels  for  such  support.  More- 
over, the  bill  has  a  one  year  authorization 
level  of  »1.796  bUllon  at  a  time  when  the 
President  is  attempting  to  limit  Federal  ex- 
penditures in  order  to  prevent  a  tax  In- 
crease and  protect  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar.  An  omnibus  bUl  of  this  nature 
does  not  invite  the  thorough  examination 
that  the  individual  authorities  should  have. 
We  feel  that  If  the  Congress  and  Its  respon- 
sible Committees  were  carefuUy  to  examine 
each  such  authority  in  light  of  Its  relative 
priority  In  the  competition  for  scarce  Federal 
dollars.  It  would  agree  with  the  Administra- 
tion that  many  of  these  authorities  should 
be  allowed  to  terminate  on  June  30,  1973. 
For  those  that  the  Administration  believes 
should  be  extended,  it  has  proposed  $750 
million  In  the  1974  budget.  This  compares 
with  a  total  authorization  level  of  $1.8 
billion  for  the  programs  that  S.  1136  would 
extend. 

the  administration's  overall  health 
strateot 

The  reason  for  proposing  this  type  of  con- 
tinuation, as  expressed  by  Senator  Kennedy 
in  the  March  8  Congressional  Record,  Is  to 
give  this  Subcommittee  time  to  work  out  a 
total  recodification  and  restructuring  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  While  we  would 
encourage  any  effort  to  scrutinize,  rationalize 
and  consolidate  the  existing  myriad  of  health 
authorities,  we  are  not  in  favor  of  extending 
existing  authorities  solely  for  this  ptirpose. 
There  seems  to  us  to  be  no  valid  reason  for 
avoiding,  through  a  stopgap  measure,  the 
Issues  that  have  now  been  drawn  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. Such  a  course  serves  only  to 
prolong  the  anxiety  and  confusion  of  those 
affected  In  the  field. 

Our  position  Is  that  the  time  has  come  to 
"Mte  the  bullet"  and  assess  what  is  working 
and  what  is  not;  what  has  achieved  its  origi- 
nal goal  and  should  now  be  returned  to 
States  and  localities,  and  what  still  needs 
Federal  direction  and  nourishment.  We  are 
asking  you  to  address  these  questions  with 
us,  fully  recognizing  that  decisions  as  to  what 
has  not  been  effective,  and  as  to  when  Fed- 
eral support  should  be  withdrawn,  will  never 
be  universaUy  popular. 

Our  recommendations  as  to  proposed  legis- 
lative extensions,  terminations,  and  revisions 
are  closely  tied  to  the  President's  determina- 
tion to  present  the  country  with  a  flscaUy- 
soxmd  budget  which  does  not  exceed  Federal 
funding  ability.  Such  an  o  priori  restriction 
requires  difficult,  even  agonizing,  choices  be- 
tween competing  demands  for  the  Federal 
dollar.  Yet,  I  firmly  beUeve  the  acknowledge- 
ment that  the  Federal  purse  is  not  bottom- 
less serves  a  constructive  goal  in  making  our 
evaluation  of  all  assisted  programs  somewhat 
more  critical  and  rigorous. 

Moreover,  many  of  our  decisions  with  re- 
qwct  to  continuing  activities  have  served  to 
bring  them  back  to  the  goals  or  purposes  that 
the  Congress  had  originally  set  for  them — to 
use  the  original  legislatively  prescribed  cri- 
teria to  measure  their  present  effectiveneai 
and  to  guide  their  future  oourae. 


In  this  context,  let  me  outUne  for  the 
Subcommittee  our  legislative  approach  for 
health,  as  primarily  reflected  at  this  time  In 
the  budget. 

In  broad  outline,  I  would  describe  the  De- 
partment's role  in  health  as  follows: 

First  priority  should  be  on  reducing  finan- 
cial barriers  affecting  access  to  health  care 
through  the  financing  of  health  services.  The 
principal  vehicles  for  accomplishing  this  at 
present  are  Medicare  and  Medicaid  which 
supplement  the  Income  of  persons  who  other- 
wise could  not  afford  to  purchase  the  medi- 
cal care  they  need  and  which  allow  Individ- 
uals to  pay  for  health  protection  during  the 
working  years.  We  will  shortly,  however,  be 
presenting  proposals  to  Congress  for  a  new 
and  more  comprehensive  approach  to  na- 
tional health  insurance.  Many  people  seem 
to  say  that  Medicare  and  Medicaid  are  not 
really  health  programs.  I  would  say  not  only 
are  they  health  programs,  they  are  the  Na- 
tion's most  Important  health  programs  and 
national  health  Insurance  wlU  be  otir  most 
important  health  initiative. 

There  is  also  a  valid  Federal  interest  In 
supporting  health  and  medical  research. 
These  kinds  of  activities  have  very  broad  na- 
tional benefits,  but  the  high  investment  costs 
make  It  difficult  for  the  private  sector  or 
State  and  local  governments  to  make  an 
adequate  annual  Investment. 

Preventive  health  and  consumer  protec- 
tion activities  also  have  very  significant 
benefits  which  can  only  result  from  col- 
lective action.  Private  Individuals  cannot  and 
should  not  be  expected  to  carry  out  all  these 
activities  on  their  own,  even  if  assisted  by  na- 
tional health  Insurance.  The  hazards  to  the 
public  presented  by  new  drugs  and  food 
processing  and  handling  must  be  addressed  at 
the  Federal  level.  Likewise,  traditional  public 
health  activities,  such  eis  the  control  of 
epidemics  across  State  lines  are  properly  a 
concern  of  the  Federal  Government,  though 
we  see  a  very  large  role  for  State  and  local 
government  as  well  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  this  area. 

We  believe  a  more  limited  Federal  role  is 
appropriate  with  respect  to  special  financing 
for  structural  changes  In  the  health  care  sys- 
tem, either  by  providing  new  facilities  or 
demonstrating  new  types  of  delivery  systems. 
The  role  here  typically  should  be  confined  to 
technical  assistance  and  providing  special 
start-up  funds  to  demonstrate  ideas. 

The  direct  provision  of  medical  care  by  the 
Department  should  only  be  undertaken  as  a 
last  resort.  Wherever  possible,  these  activities 
should  be  carried  out  by  local  government  or 
private  organizations.  Moreover,  we  see  this 
as  a  separate  Issues  from  assuring  financial 
access  for  health  services. 

With  regard  to  the  education  of  health 
manpower,  principal  reliance  should  con- 
tinue to  be  placed  on  existing  private  and 
public  education  institutions.  Federal  in- 
volvement should  be  centered  on  the  general 
student  assistance  programs  administered  by 
the  Office  of  Education.  Limited  Federal  pro- 
grams may  be  necessary  to  overcome 
especially  difficult  supply  problems,  assure  a 
proper  geographic  distribution  of  health 
workers,  or  demonstrate  the  role  of  valid  new 
types  of  health  professionals. 

overall  funding  por  health  programs 

Overall,  HEWs  spending  for  health  pro- 
grams has  been  Increasing  rapidly  In  recent 
years.  Total  health  spending  in  1974  by  HEW, 
proposed  in  the  President's  budget,  would 
reach  $21,9  billion,  $3.5  billion  more  than  our 
current  estimate  for  1973  and  nearly  double 
the  amount  spent  In  1969. 

The  principal  factor  in  this  increase  has, 
of  course,  been  rising  health  benefit  pay- 
ments through  Medicare  and  Medicaid.  How- 
ever, many  other  aspects  of  the  Depart- 
ment's health  programs  have  also  been  in- 
creased significantly.  Biomedical  research, 
health   manpower   training,   mental   health 


programs,  and  food  and  drug  safety  are  the 
principal  areas  of  expansion  since  1969. 
development  op  health  resources  and  pa- 

dLITIES    AND    grants    FOR    DIRECT    DKLIVZBT 
OP  MEDICAL  SERVICES 

We  are  making  a  substantial  depairture 
from  past  prstctices  in  the  area  of  stimulat- 
ing change  in  the  health  service  delivery 
system  through  various  kinds  of  narrow-pur- 
pose categorical  grant  programs.  We  Intend 
to  reform  this  area  of  Federal  activity  so 
that  it  is  sharply  focused  and  involves  only 
limited  Federal  Intervention  and  commit- 
ment. We  are  proposing  to  phase-out  or 
terminate  several  ongoing  programs — princi- 
pally, community  mental  health  centers, 
HlU-Burton  hospital  construction,  and  re- 
gional medical  programs — redirect  others — 
such  as  comprehensive  health  planning  and 
services,  and  maternal  and  child  health — 
and  have  again  submitted  legislation  to 
stimulate  the  development  of  health  main- 
tenance organizations  on  a  demonstration 
basis. 

COMMT7NTTT  MENTAL  HEALTH  CENTESS 

We  are  not  proposing  extension  of  the 
community  mental  health  centers  legisla- 
tion which  expires  on  June  30,  1973,  because 
we  believe  this  program  has  proven  Itself 
and  should  now  be  absorbed  by  the  regiUar 
health  service  delivery  system.  To  date,  we 
have  aided  the  development  of  615  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  across  the 
Nation.  The  1974  budget  requests  adequate 
budget  authority — in  exces  of  $600  million — 
to  honor  all  commitments  which  have  been 
made  to  these  centers.  We  will  not,  how- 
ever, make  any  new  commitments.  We  be- 
Ueve that  the  current  program  supports 
enough  community  mental  health  centers 
for  a  sufficient  time  to  demonstrate  ade- 
quately the  value  of  community-based  de- 
livery of  mental  health  care.  Furthermore, 
we  believe  that  continued  preferential  treat- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government  of  a  few 
communities — through  operational  support — 
is  unwarranted. 

These  centers  should  now  face  the  teat 
of  operating  on  their  own  without  special 
Federal  assistance.  Moreover,  those  that  can- 
not meet  this  test  should  not  be  perpetuated 
by  extending  the  period  of  Federal  assist- 
ance beyond  the  8  years  which  they  are 
entitled  to  under  the  current  law.  In  addi- 
tion, the  success  of  the  individual  centers 
which  do  prove  viable  should  be  adequate 
Incentive  for  other  localities  to  undertake 
to  bring  these  services  to  Its  people.  TtM 
need  for  Federally-funded  demonstratlone, 
however,  has  been  met. 

HILL-BtJRTON  HOSPITAL  CONSTRUCTION 

We  are  also  proposing  that  the  HUl-Burton 
hospital  construction  program  not  be  extend- 
ed beyond  its  expiration  date  of  June  30, 1973. 
We  have  clearly  passed  the  point  where  this 
kind  of  special  Federal  Intervention  Is  needed 
by  our  health  service  delivery  system.  During 
the  time  since  the  program  was  first  begun 
26  years  ago,  two  things  have  happened 
which  make  it  unnecessary  to  continue  a 
special  Federal  hospital  construction  pro- 
gram. Since  1952,  the  share  of  HUl-Burton 
funds  going  to  hospital  construction  has 
declined  from  12%  to  less  than  5%  In  1972; 
non-HUl-Burton  construction  more  than 
tripled  during  that  period. 

First,  the  country  now  has  a  generaUy 
adequate  supply  of  hospital  beds.  In  fact, 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  a  definite  sur- 
plus in  hospital  beds  now  exists.  Second,  the 
rise  of  health  financing  sjrstems,  such  as  pri- 
vate and  public  health  Insurance  plans,  has 
made  a  fvmdamental  change  in  the  way  that 
hospitals  do  or  shotild  do  their  business. 
Nearly  all  types  of  health  insurance,  includ- 
ing Medicare  and  Medicaid,  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield,  and  other  private  plans,  recognize 
depreciation  as  a  valid  component  In  the 
reimbursement  of  hospital  and  medical  facili- 
ties.  This   aspect  of   current  medical   care 
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We  are  proposing  the 
Regional  Medical  Program 
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Itself. 

Originally  conceived  as  cov 
number    of    major    regions    in 
States,  a  total  of  56  regions  wer^ 
34   cases,   the   regions   became 
with  State  boundaries.  This  fact 
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and  areawlde  health  planning 
and  service  programs,  such  as 
health  plaining.  There  is  no  s 
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A  major  RMP  activity  has 
ing    of    demonstration    projects 
other    HEW    programs,    and 
Federal,  State  and  local   agencies 
fund  demonstration  projects,  thps 
proliferation  of  separate  projects 
analysis.  It  has  become  Increasingly 
that  RMP's  have  not  succeeded 
Ing  the  efficient,  rational  and 
systems  which  their  original 
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We  are  developing  extensions  i 
graduate  training  authority  In 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Acl. 
the  comprehensive  health  plann;  ng 
both  State  and  areawlde.  must 
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The  Social  Security  Amendments 
last  year  prohibit  Medicare  and 
Imbursement  of  costs  related 
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FAMILY    PLANNING 

We  propose  continuation  of  the  present 
family  planning  projects  grant  program.  In- 
cluding projects  formerly  supported  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  These  ac- 
tivities would  be  supported  under  the  general 
authority  of  Section  314(e)  of  the  PHS  Act, 
rather  than  continued  as  a  separate  categori- 
cal authorization. 

In  addition,  we  might  note  that  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  enacted  last  year  In- 
creased the  Federal  matching  rate  for  family 
planning  services  under  Medicaid  and  Social 
Services  to  90  percent  and  also  provided  a 
penalty  for  any  State  which  failed  to  estab- 
lish a  family  planning  program  under  these 
authorities.  We  believe  that  this  new  stimu- 
lus will  facilitate  continued  progress  toward 
achieving  the  President's  goal  of  providing 
family  planning  services  to  all  women  who 
want  but  cannot  afford  them. 

MIGRANT    HEALTH 

Another  authority  now  categorically  sep- 
arated In  the  statute  would  also  be  funded 
under  the  general  provisions  of  Section  314 
(e) .  We  propose  to  continue  and  Improve  our 
migrant  health  activity  but  do  not  feel  we 
need  to  extend  the  present  categorical  sup- 
port for  It  to  do  so. 

OTHER  AtTTHORITIES  TO  BE  EXTENDED 

We  will  be  sending  forward  In  the  near 
future  proposals  to  extend  the  authorities 
contained  in  Sections  304  and  305,  relating  to 
health  services  research  and  development  and 
health  statistics.  Also,  a  proposal  to  continue 
the  medical  library  authorities  has  now  been 
sent  up.  We  therefore  see  no  need  to  act  now 
to  extend  these  provisions  for  a  one-yea" 
period. 

DRUG  ABUSE  AND  ALCOHOLISM 

The  special  efforts  under  the  general  lead- 
ership of  the  Special  Action  Office  of  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  will  be  expanded  in  1973 
and  maintained  In  1974.  There  were  145  proj- 
ects underway  in  1972.  In  1973  we  expect 
to  have  started  162  new  projects.  Evidence  so 
far  available  Indicates  that  this  effort  Is  hav- 
ing a  very  significant  impact  on  drug  addic- 
tion. Our  data  Indicates  that  up  to  60  per- 
cent of  drug  addicts  will  volunteer  for  treat- 
ment If  adequate  services  are  available.  In- 
cluding detoxification,  methadone  mainte- 
nance, rehabilitation  and  after  care  services. 
Currently,  drug  abuse  continues  to  be  a 
special  case  of  Federal  concern.  There  is,  bow- 
ever,  adequate  authority  to  respond  to  the 
problems  In  other  laws,  notably,  the  Drug 
Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972. 

Because  of  the  rapid  buildup  during  the 
last  couple  of  years,  the  Department's  alco- 
holism program  now  funds  4€9  projects  In 
communities  across  the  Nation.  These  proj- 
ects will  be  maintained  in  1974.  These  proj- 
ects have  gone  a  long  way  toward  creating 
the  kind  of  national  awareness  needed  to 
overcome  the  problem  of  alcoholism.  Our 
project  grants  have  pointed  the  way  and 
created  a  substantial  new  capacity  but  the 
real  test  will  occur  at  the  local  level.  We  are 
hopeful  that  the  results  of  the  Federally- 
funded  projects  will  be  Incorporated  both  In 
expanded  community  initiated  efforts  and 
In  projects  begun  with  Federal  formula 
grants  to  the  States. 

As  mentioned  previously,  we  are  not  re- 
questing renewal  of  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  project  grant  authority  for 
either  drug  abuse  or  alcoholism.  Projects 
undertaken  through  these  authorities  will  be 
continued  under  the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and 
Treatment  Act  of  1972  and  existing  PHS 
Act  authority  to  support  projects  In  the 
mental  health  field. 

HEALTH    MANPOWER   AND    SPECIALIZED   TRAINING 
PROGRAMS 

The  1974  budget  attempts  to  carry  out 
the  President's  commitment  to  remove  fi- 


nancial barriers  to  a  college  education.  The 
budget  Includes  full  funding  for  the  new 
program  of  basic  opportunity  grants  for  un- 
dergraduate education  authorized  by  the  Ed- 
ucation Amendments  of  1972.  In  addition, 
guaranteed  and  subsidized  student  loans 
remain  available  for  both  undergraduate  and 
graduate  training. 

Against  thte  background  of  general  aid  to 
higher  education,  we  have  reassessed  the 
need  for  specialized  academic  training  pro- 
grams, and  have  recommended  that  most  of 
them  be  phased  out.  This  Is  true  of  the  large 
research  training  program  supported  by  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  as  well  as  the 
smaller  programs  of  the  Health  Services  and 
Mental  Health  Administration.  We  are  pro- 
viding continuation  support  for  students  al- 
ready enrolled  In  approved  research  training 
programs.  We  are  not  providing,  however, 
funds  for  awards  to  new  students.  Our  broad 
student  assistance  programs  together  with 
the  salary  scales  In  these  professions  and 
Individual  student  motivation  should  pro- 
duce an  adequate  supply  of  this  kind  of 
trained  manpower. 

The  exception  to  thte  policy  te  retention 
of  special  Federal  support  for  the  health 
professions,  particularly  physicians  and  den- 
ttets.  The  critical  role  of  these  professionals 
In  the  current  health  ctwe  delivery  system, 
the  very  high  cost  of  their  training  and  the 
difficulties  attendant  upon  getting  training 
facilities  to  expand  their  capacity,  Justify  at 
this  time  continuation  of  special  Federal 
Intervention  In  medical  and  dental  educa- 
tion to  continue  the  momentum  which  will 
produce  substantial  Increases  In  the  aggre- 
gate supply  by  the  end  of  this  decade. 

The  1974  budget  continues  the  current 
rate  of  capitation  support  for  schoote  of 
medicine,  osteopathy,  and  dentistry.  Thte  In- 
creased amount  of  Federal  financial  sup- 
port will  grow  along  with  the  actual  in- 
creases in  enrollment  which  Federal  assist- 
ance has  engendered.  We  are,  however, 
recommending  the  termination  of  capitation 
payments  for  schools  of  nursing,  veterinary 
medicine,  optometry,  pharmacy,  and  podia- 
try. We  would  also  discontinue  the  special 
programs  for  allied  health  and  public  health 
when  these  authorities  expire  on  June  30.  In 
all  of  these  cases,  we  see  the  Federal  role 
as  limited  to  the  special  demonstration  proj- 
ects. Nursing  education,  of  course,  has  been 
funded  through  State  and  local  support, 
private  sources  and  portions  of  patient  care 
revenues.  We  believe  the  substitution  of 
Federal  financing  for  these  more  traditional 
means  of  support  Is  undesirable.  We  are, 
however,  proposing  the  expansion  of  the 
health  manpower  education  Initiative  awards 
which  win  provide  targeted  Federal  asstet- 
ance  In  sireas  of  greatest  priority  and  cwi- 
tlnuatlon  of  significant  special  project 
awards  In  both  the  health  professions  and 
nursing. 

We  are  also  recommending  changes  In  the 
student  aid  programs  for  the  health  pro- 
fessions. We  are  requesting  an  increase  in 
the  authorization  of  National  Health  Service 
Scholarships.  Over  the  long  run,  we  Intend 
to  use  thte  authority  as  our  sole  vehicle  far 
providing  scholarship  asstetance  to  students 
of  the  health  professions  and  nursing  be- 
cause the  mandatory  service  provisions  will 
assist  In  ameliorating  the  maldistribution 
of  health  manpower,  as  well  as  help  us  meet 
the  long-term  staffing  needs  of  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

SECTION    601    OF    PUBLIC    LAW    91-296 

We  do  strongly  oppose  provisions  which 
attempt  to  force  expenditures  in  all  events 
where  there  has  been  an  appropriation  madfl 
and  which  are  intended  to  thwart  the  Chief 
Executive's  discretion  and  duty  not  to  expend 
such  sums  where  it  would  be  unwise  or  Irre- 
spons  ble.  S.  1136.  of  course,  contains  such  a 
privlslon  designed  to  extend  Section  601  of 
P.L.  91-296. 
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CONCLUSION 


The  Administration  undertook  a  compre- 
hensive and  thorough  reexamination  of  all 
currently  authorized  and  funded  health  pro- 
grams In  the  preparation  of  the  President's 
budget  for  1974.  The  budget  recognizes  the 
necessity  to  contain  total  Federal  outlays  at 
a  level  which  will  avoid  tax  Increases  and 
limit  inflation.  It  reflects  decisions  on  a  pro- 
gram-by-program basis  that  retain  activities 
which  carry  out  a  valid  Federal  role  and 
phase  out  activities  which  have  achieved 
their  purpose,  are  unproductive,  or  are  more 
appropriately  conducted  at  the  State  and 
local  level.  The  1974  budget  assumes  the  ex- 
tension of  significant  sections  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  which  expire  on  June  30 
and  requests  $750  million  for  their  support 
in  1974. 

To  obtain  thte  Improvement  In  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  support  for  health  programs 
while  maintaining  the  total  budget  at  a  re- 
sponsible level,  it  Is  essential  to  permit  those 
health  authorities  to  expire  which  do  not 
meet  the  tests  of  a  valid  Federal  role  or  a 
high  likelihood  of  significant  results.  S.  1136 
would  extend  sections  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  and  the  Community  Mental  Cen- 
ters Act  which  do  not  meet  these  tests. 

I  can  only  reiterate,  therefore,  that  we  are 
strongly  opposed  to  this  short-term  and 
short-sighted  across-the-board  extension  of 
existing  health  authorities.  We  think  It 
would  be  In  everyone's  Interests  to  face  the 
Issues  now,  and  our  forthcoming  legislative 
proposals  will  certainly  do  that.  Little  pur- 
pose can,  we  think,  be  achieved  In  further 
financing  of  completed  demonstrations  or  of 
unfulfilled  dreams. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  prepared 
statement.  My  colleagues  and  I  would  be 
pleased  to  try  to  answer  any  questions  you 
and  other  Members  of  the  Subcommittee 
might  have.  We  have  appreciated  this  oppor- 
tunity to  state  the  Administration's  views. 

Programs  That  8.  1136  Wottld  Extend 
Program 

Research  and  demonstrations  relating  to 
health  facilities  and  services;  systems  analy- 
sis of  national  health  care  plans,  $94  million. 

National  health  surveys  and  studies,  $25 
million. 

Tralneeshlps  for  professional  public  health 
personnel,  $18  million. 

Project  grants  for  graduate  or  specialized 
training  In  public  health,  $16  million. 

Project  grants  for  provtelon  of  comprehen- 
sive professional  training;  specialized  con- 
sultative service,  and  technical  asstetance  In 
public  health,  $16  mUUon. 

Health  services  for  domestic  agricultural 
migrants,  $30  million. 

Orants  to  States  for  comprehensive  State 
health  planning,  $20  million. 

Project  grants  for  BU-eawlde  health  plan- 
ning, $40  mUllon. 

Project  grants  for  training,  studies,  and 
demonstrations,  $12  million. 

Grants  for  comprehensive  public  health 
services,  $165  million. 

Project  grants  for  health  services  develop- 
ment, $157  million. 

Asstetance  for  construction  of  medical  li- 
brary faculties,  $13  mlUlon. 

Orants  for  training  In  medical  library  sci- 
ences, $2  mUllon. 

Assistance  for  compilation  or  writing  of 
contributions  to  scientific,  social,  or  cultural 
advancements  In  sciences  related  to  health, 
W.5  million. 

Projects  of  research  and  development  In 
medical  library  science  and  related  fields,  $3 
mUUon. 

Orants  for  establtehlng,  expanding,  and 
improving  the  basic  resources  of  medical 
libraries  and  related  instrumentalities,  $4.6 
mm  ion. 

Orants  for  establishment  of  regional  medi- 
cal libraries,  $3.5  mlUlon. 
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Financial  support  of  biomedical  scientific 
publications,  $1  million. 

Orants  for  construction  of  public  ot  other 
nonprofit  faculties  for  long-term  care,  $85 
million 

Grants  for  the  construction  of  public  or 
other  nonprofit  outpatient  faculties,  $70 
million. 

Grants  for  the  construction  of  public  or 
other  nonprofit  rehabUltatlon  facilities,  $15 
million. 

Grants  for  the  construction  of  public  or 
other  nonprofit  hospitals  and  public  health 
centers,  $157.5  million. 

Orants  for  modernization  of  public  or 
other  nonprofit  hospltate,  public  health  cen- 
ters, long-term  care  facilities,  outpatient 
faculties,  and  rehabUltatlon  facilities,  $90 
million. 

Loan  guarantees  and  loans  for  moderniza- 
tion and  construction  of  hos|)ltate  and  other 
medical  faculties,  $1,500  mUlion  cumulative 
loans  and  loan  guarantees  outstanding. 

Construction  or  modernization  of  emer- 
gency rooms,  $20  mlUlon. 

Grants  for  construction  of  teaching  facul- 
ties for  allied  health  professions  personnel, 
$40  mUlion. 

Basic  Improvement  grants  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  training  for  allied  health  profes- 
sions, $15  mUllon. 

Special  Improvement  grants  for  projects  In 
allied  health  professions  training,  $30  mU- 
llon. 

Special  projects  for  experimentation,  dem- 
onstration, and  Institutional  Improvement 
related  to  training  of  allied  health  personnel, 
$30  mUllon. 

Tralneeshlps  for  advanced  training  of  allied 
health  professions  personnel,  $12  mUllon. 

Grants  and  contracts  to  encourage  full 
utilization  of  educational  talent  for  allied 
health  professions,  $1.25  mUllon. 

Allied  health  professions  scholarship 
grants,  $6  mUlion. 

AUled  health  professions  work-study  pro- 
gram, $6  mUllon. 

Loans  for  students  of  the  allied  health 
professions.  $10  mUllon. 

Grants  to  asstet  In  establtehlng  and  operat- 
ing regional  medical  programs  of  research, 
training,  and  demonstration  In  the  fields  of 
heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  kidney  disease, 
and  related  diseases,  $250  million. 

Grants  for  construction  of  public  and  other 
nonprofit  community  mental  health  centers, 
$100  million. 

Grants  for  Initial  cost  of  professional  and 
technical  personnel  of  community  mental 
health  centers,  $60  mUllon. 

Grants  and  contracts  for  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alco- 
holtem,  $50  million. 

Direct  grants  for  special  projects  relating 
to  training  and  demonstration  In  the  delivery 
of  health  services  to  alcoholics  and  the  pre- 
vention of  alcoholtem;  grants  for  construc- 
tion and  Initial  operation  of  treatment  fa- 
culties for  narcotic  addicts  and  other  persons 
with  drug  abuse  problems;  direct  grants  for 
special  projects  relating  to  training  and  dem- 
onstration In  the  delivery  of  health  services 
to  drug  addicts  and  other  persons  with  drug 
abuse  problems,  and  the  prevention  of  drug 
abuse;  and  grants  for  construction  of  alco- 
holtem facilities,  $80  million. 

Grants  for  drug  abuse  education,  $14  mil- 
lion. 

Grants  for  compensation  of  personnel  pro- 
viding consultation  services  In  the  mental 
health,  alcoholtem,  and  drug  abuse  fields,  $5 
mUllon. 

Grants  for  construction  and  operation  of 
treatment  faculties  related  to  the  mental 
health  of  children,  $30  mUllon. 

Total  authorizations  (excluding  HUl-Bur- 
ton  loan  guarantee  and  loan  programs) ,  $1,- 
796.25  mUIlon. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
continue  for  just  a  moment  to  say  that 


I  was  somewhat  disturbed  this  morning, 
in  the  Subcommittee  on  Health,  with  re- 
gard to  the  handling  of  this  particular 
measure.  The  senior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  was  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  or  the  committee — 
it  was  never  entirelj'  clear  to  me  whether 
it  was  a  committee  meeting  or  a  sub- 
committee meeting.  It  was  noted  as  a 
subcommittee  meeting,  but  the  state- 
ment was  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
meeting  which  indicated  that  it  was  a 
committee  meeting.  I  see  present  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee.  Perhaps 
he  could  make  a  clarifying  statement. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  that 
can  be  clarified  very  quickly.  Because  of 
the  importance  of  moving  this  legisla- 
tion, which  deals  really  with  17  aspects 
of  our  public  health  program,  we  decided 
to  go  to  a  hearing  that  would  Include 
all  of  the  members  of  the  committee.  So 
it  was  a  full  committee  hearing,  again 
directed  toward  full  committee  partici- 
pation, so  that  the  measure  would  be  ex- 
pedited in  meeting  the  Senate's  time 
schedule  and  be  ready  to  be  reported  to 
the  Senate  in  2  weeks,  which  I  believe  is 
next  Tuesday.  So  it  was  a  full  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  meeting. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  appreciate  the  explana- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

I  may  simply  add  that  an  executive 
meeting  of  the  committee,  as  I  under- 
stand, was  called  for  this  afternoon  at  3 
o'clock.  I  have  expressed  reservations, 
and  I  believe  that  the  general  permission 
for  committees  to  sit  today  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  excepted  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  My 
reason  for  that  was  that  I  felt  there  was 
in  the  committee  session  this  morning  a 
completely  inadequate  opportimity  for 
Members  generally,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  to  examine  the  Secretary  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  program  the  administra- 
tion is  recommending.  I  think  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  measure  comes  to  this 
House  under  those  circumstances. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 


THE  SHORTAGE  OF  LUMBER 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  just  returned  from  a  luncheon  that  was 
given  by  the  Virginia  Homebuilders. 
They  gave  me  this  piece  of  lumber.  They 
told  me  it  was  more  precious  than  gold. 
We  know  that  might  be  an  exaggeration, 
but  the  price  of  lumber  hsis  incresised. 

The  homebuilding  industry  is  experi- 
encing considerable  difQculty.  I  do  not 
presume  to  know  the  answers  to  the 
problem,  but  I  think  it  is  a  problem  that 
the  Congress  should  concern  Itself  with. 
They  tell  me  that  25  percent  of  our  lum- 
ber production  is  being  exported  to  Japan 
and  that  the  Japanese  homebuilding  in- 
dustry is  thriving,  while  our  own  home 
industry  is  in  difficulty. 

It  may  be  that  we  should  open  our 
national  forests  to  a  greater  extent  for 
the  exploitation  of  lumber.  There  may 
be  many  solutions.  Certainly  I  am  going 
to  check  Into  it.  I  hope  that  each  Member 
of  the  Senate  will  look  into  this  serious 
problem,  because  I  think  that  if  we  have 
a  healthy  homebuilding  industry,  it  con- 
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tributes  materially  to  the  ecqnomlc  wel- 
fare of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem. I  hope  the  Senate  will  concern  it- 
self with  it. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICiJl.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


CK  GRAY 

THEFED- 
TIGA- 


NOMINATION  OP  L.  PA 
ni  TO  BE  DIRECTOR 
ERAL     BUREAU     OP 
TION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mt  President. 
I  ask  luianimous  consent  to  ^ave  printed 
In  the  Record  a  statement  which  I  made 
today  at  the  Judiciary  Conuilttee  hear- 
ing on  the  confirmation  of  tne  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  L.  Patrick  Gray  Ijl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE?^.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


Statement  of   Senatok  Robert 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
Nomination  or  Patrick  L 
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Mr.  Gray,  I  have  completed 
with  respect  to  this  hearing.  I 
been  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
made  law  and  order  speeches,  to 
tlon,  before  President  Nixon 
them.  Several  weeks  ago,  I 

tlon  with  respect  to  this 

stated  my  reasons  therefor.  My 
have  only  been  substantiated  b 
opments  that  have  occurred  li 
of  the  hearings.  To  be  specific 
follows,  as  I  see  them : 

( 1 )  As  Acting  Director,  you 
which  you  yourself  have,  du_ 
ings.  admitted  were  political  or. 
rightly  have  been  considered  as 
tlie  eyes  of  others.  You  acceptep 
tlon.  at  the  request  of  the  V 
make  a  speech  In  Cleveland, 
which  was  considered  vital  to  th(  i 
campaign;  although  you  earlier 
prior  to  the  White  House  requ 
received   a   formal   Invitation 
the  Cleveland  Club,  you  later 
this  was  not  the  case  and  tha: 
House  Invitation  antedated  an; 
vltation  from  Cleveland. 

(2)  The  FBI,  again  at  the 
White  House,  secured  infor 
field  offices  in  14  states  to  be  , 
of  the  Presidential  campaign 
for  Information  having  gone 
name — and,    although    you    e__ 
impression    with    the    Judiciary 
that  you  had  launched  an  inves 
the  matter,  you  subsequently 
such  Investigation  had  reallv 
stigated  until  the  story  brolce 
several  weeks  after  the  political 
and  the  evidence  shows  that  the 
really  was  not  pursued  v. 
duced  little,  if  any,  results 

(3)  What    started    out 
"full   court   press"   Investigatl 
reduced   to   an   Investigation 
apect  to  the  IOC  statute 
of   other    statutes    were    not    _. 
pretext  being  that  there  were  m\ 
of  other  violations  and  that  t 
not  requested  to  go  beyond  the 
by  the  Attorney  General's  office. 

(4)  Serious    questions    have    . 
about  the  Judgment  of  the  FBI^ 
rector  regarding  the  actions 
Ing  out  the  tires  of  the 
aircraft  on  November  10,  1973: 
the  statements   under  oath   by 
Director  are  completely  at  odds 
ments  by  the  captain  of  that 
by  the  president  of  the  Air  Line 
elation. 
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(5)  The  repeated  absences  from  Washing- 
ton at  critical  times  by  the  FBI  Acting  Di- 
rector— for  example,  during  the  Southern 
Airways  skyjacking;  and  often  d\irlng  the 
Watergate  investigation,  an  Investigation 
which  the  Acting  Director  himself  recognized 
Initially  as  an  extremely  serious  matter,  one 
which  had  every  Indication  of  involving  peo- 
ple In  high  positions  In  the  Administration. 

(6)  The  handling  of  the  Watergate  Investi- 
gation which  has  raised  serious  questions  re- 
garding thoroughness.  Independence,  and 
objectivity. 

(7)  FaUure  on  the  part  of  the  FBI  Acting 
Director  to  demonstrate  independence  In 
dealing  with  John  Dean.  Counsel  to  the 
President,  and  accepting  at  face  value  and 
almost  without  question  the  statements,  di- 
rections and  requests  of  John  Dean,  all  of 
which  Indicate  a  pattern  either  of  blind 
loyalty,  faith,  and  trust  in,  or  subservience 
to.  the  White  House.  Specific  examples  can 
be  cited : 

(a)  Transmission  of  the  July  21  letterhead 
memorandum  to  John  Dean. 

(b)  Transmission  of  82  Investigative  re- 
ports (raw  files)  directly  to  John  Dean,  at 
Dean's  request,  without  authorization  by  the 
Attorney  General  and  apparently  without 
knowledge  of  others  in  the  FBI. 

(c)  Allowing,  without  protest,  John  Dean 
to  sit  in  on  Interviews  of  White  House 
personnel. 

(d)  Supplying  John  Dean  with  Investi- 
gative reports  of  reinterviews  of  certain  per- 
sonnel of  the  Committee  for  the  Re-election 
of  the  President,  such  reinterviews  having 
been  made  at  the  request  of  the  CRP  per- 
sonnel who  wanted  to  be  interviewed  out 
of  the  presence  of  CRP  attorneys. 

(e)  Accepting,  without  question,  the  re- 
sponse of  John  Dean  to  the  inquiry  of  the 
FBI  Acting  Director  regarding  whether  or 
not  Dean  had  shown  Donald  Segrettl  certain 
FBI  files  as  implied  by  press  reports. 

(f)  Trusting  implicitly  In.  and  Justifying 
his  actions  upon,  a  "presumption  of  regu- 
larity," the  FBI  Acting  Director  repeatedly 
turned  over  raw  files  to  John  Dean  and  failed 
to  ask  Dean  questions  where  questions  logi- 
cally should  have  been  asked  regarding  the 
use  of  those  files  and  regarding  leaks  of  In- 
formation, etc. 

(g)  Dean's  recommendation  of  Gordon 
Liddy  to  CRP  and  Liddy's  later  Involvement 
In  the  Watergate  break-in  created  no  ap- 
parent concern  on  the  part  of  the  FBI  Act- 
ing Director  with  regard  to  Dean's  being  re- 
peatedly entrusted  with  raw  FBI  files. 

(h)  Although  Dean  had  Mr.  Howard  Hunt's 
property  removed  from  Hunt's  office  on  the 
night  of  June  19,  1972,  and  stored  It  in  his 
own  office  until  he  turned  It  over  to  the  FBI 
six  days  later,  the  FBI  Acting  Director  saw 
no  reason  to  seriously  question  Dean's 
actions,  even  though  Hunt  proved  to  be  in- 
volved In  the  Watergate  break-in,  and  even 
though  Dean  knew  at  the  time  the  property 
was  stored  in  his  office  that  Hunt  was  being 
investigated  by  the  FBI  and  even  though 
Dean,  during  those  six  days,  failed  to  Inform 
the  FBI  of  what  had  transpired,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  Dean  talked  by  tele- 
phone six  times  with  the  FBI  Acting  Director 
and  met  with  the  FBI  Acting  Director  on  two 
separate  occasions  In  the  latter's  office  during 
the  six  days  Dean  was  In  possession  of  Hunt's 
property. 

(i)  During  the  Kleindienst  hearings,  Mr. 
Gray  turned  over  to  John  Dean  the  famous 
Dlta  Beard  memorandum  which  had  been 
entrusted  to  the  FBI  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee under  orders  that  it  not  leave  the 
possession  of  the  FBI.  The  Beard  memoran- 
dum subsequently  went  to  the  ITT  before 
being  returned  to  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  Notwithstanding 
this  experience,   FBI  Acting  Director  Gray 


demonstrated  an  Implicit  faith  in  John  Dean 
In  turning  over  to  him  aU  FBI  raw  flies 
requested  by  Dean  with  respect  to  the  Water- 
gate break-in.  Here  again.  Mr.  Gray  acted,  in 
his  words,  on  the  "presumption  of  reguiar- 

(8)  FBI  Acting  Director  repeatedly  stated 
during  the  hearings,  and  as  recently  as 
yesterday,  that  he  wotild  continue  to  turn 
over  FBI  raw  materials  to  John  Dean  as 
requested.  The  supplying  of  FBI  raw  files 
to  Mr.  Dean  has  continued  without  questions 
being  raised  by  Gray  even  subsequent  to 
August  29,  1972,  the  date  on  which  President 
Nixon  stated  In  a  press  conference  in  San 
Clemente,  California,  that  "Within  our  own 
staff,  under  my  direction.  Counsel  to  the 
President.  Mr.  Dean,  has  conducted  a 
complete  investigation  of  all  leads  which 
might  Involve  any  present  members  of  the 
White  House  staff  or  anybody  In  the  govern- 
ment." (Emphasis  supplied) 

(9)  Even  though  Mr.  Gray  sought  a  legal 
opinion  before  supplying  Mr.  Dean  with  the 
July  21  letterhead  memorandum,  Mr.  Gray 
sought  no  legal  opinion  whatsoever  in  follow- 
Ing  up  repeatedly  with  supplying  FBI  raw 
files  (FD302's,  Interview  reports,  teletype 
info,  etc.)  which  were  even  more  sensitive 
than  an  LHM. 

(10)  FBI  Acting  Director  Gray  sought  no 
request  orally  or  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent before  supplying  Mr.  Dean  with  letter- 
head memoranda  and  FBI  raw  files,  and  has 
continued  to  send  raw  files  to  Mr.  Dean  as 
late  as  October  10,  1972,  on  the  "assumption" 
that  the  White  House  Investigation  ig 
"continuing." 

(11)  Submission  of  raw  files  to  White 
House  echelon  personnel,  even  those  FBI 
reports  regarding  private  reinterviews  made 
at  the  request  of  CRP  personnel,  havt 
seriously  compromised  the  "presumption  oi 
confidentiality"  which  heretofore  could  be 
assumed  with  respect  to  information  given 
to  the  FBI  by  informants. 

(12)  In  view  of  the  exorbitant  claim  of 
Executive  Privilege  that  has  been  advanced 
to  deny  a  formal  appearance  by  Mr.  John 
Dean  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  an- 
swer questions  bearing  upon  the  qualifica- 
tions of  Mr.  Gray,  I  believe  that  the  Senate 
Committee   should    reject   the   nomination. 

(13)  Although  I  have  nothing  personal 
against  the  FBI  Acting  Director  and  could 
possibly  vote  to  confirm  his  nomination  for 
some  other  office,  I  cannot  vote  to  confirm 
his  nomination  for  the  office  of  Director  of 
the  FBI.  I  think  that  the  image  of  the  FBI 
has  suffered.  In  view  of  all  the  developments 
which  occurred  diirlng  his  acting  director- 
ship,  and  I  think  that  the  professionalism, 
morale,  and  efficiency  of  the  FBI  have  like- 
wise suffered,  as  has  public  confidence  In 
the  FBI.  There  is  too  much  evidence  of  polit- 
ical activity  on  the  part  of  the  Acting  Di- 
rector; there  Is  too  much  evidence  of  sub- 
servience to  the  White  House;  there  are  too 
many  unanswered  questions  with  respect  to 
the  possible  misuse  of  FBI  files  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Watergate  investigation— all 
of  these,  together  with  the  foregoing  detailed 
reasons,  are  sufficient  to  Justify  a  fear  that 
the  FBI  could,  in  the  future,  become  a  White 
House  national  police  force  to  be  used  in 
political  campaigns,  thus  endangering  the 
constitutional  liberties  of  all  Americans. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons.  I  would  hope 
to  see  an  up  or  down  vote  on  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Gray.  I  think  he  is  entitled  to  an 
up  or  down  vote,  but  more  than  he,  the  FBI 
Is  entitled  to  an  immediate  decision  In  this 
matter,  and  I  believe  that  for  the  good  In- 
terests of  the  FBI,  as  the  top  law  enforce- 
ment agency  and  Intelligence-gathering  net- 
work in  this  Country,  the  nomination  ought 
to  be  rejected. 
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QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 
Proposed  Legislation  by  thx  Department  of 
Agriculturx 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  title  V  of  tbe  Housing  Act 
of  1949  to  expressly  authorize  the  collection 
of  taxes  and  insurance  from  rura!  housing 
borrowers,  to  authorize  fees  and  charges  to 
be  available  for  administrative  expenses,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Report  on  Certain  Propertt  PEOvmED  Under 
German  OFrsirr  Agreement 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (ComptroUer)  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the  value  of 
property,  supplies,  and  commodities  provided 
by  the  Berlin  Magistrate,  and  under  German 
Offset  Agreement,  for  the  first  two  quarters 
of  Fiscal  Year  1973  (with  an  accompanying 
report).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Report  on  Independent  RESEARca  and  De- 
velopment AND  Bro  and  Proposal  Costs 
roR  Defense  Department 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  LogUtlcs) , 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  data  used  on 
report  on  independent  research  and  develop- 
ment and  bid  proposal  costs  (with  accom- 
panying papers) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Legislation  by  TREAStrRY 
Department 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  14(b)  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended  to  extend 
for  two  years  the  authority  of  Federal  Reserve 
banks  to  pxirchase  United  States  obligations 
directly  from  the  Treasury  (with  accompany- 
ing papers) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Documents  op  the  Federal  Power 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  transmitting,  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  a  copy  of  the  following 
publications:  "Sales  of  Firm  Electric  Power 
for  Resale,  1967-1971,"  and  "Sales  by  Pro- 
ducers of  Natural  Gas  to  Interstate  Pipeline 
Companies,  1971"  (with  accompanying  docu- 
ments) .  Referred  to  the  Conamlttee  on  Com- 
merce. 

PsoposED  Legislation  op  the  Department  op 
Commerce 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  502(a)  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act.  1936  (with  accompanying  papers). 
Beferred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


Principal  Electric  FAciLrrtEs  in  thx  United 
States.  1972 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Power 
Commission,  transmitting,  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  a  copy  of  the  map  "Prin- 
cipal Electric  Faculties  In  the  United  States, 
(1972)"  (with  an  accompanying  nu^)).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Reports  op  thx  Comptbollxs  Oenxral 

A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  entitled  "Additional  Actions 
Needed  to  Minimize  Adverse  Environmental 
Impacts  of  Timber  Harvesting  And  Road 
Construction  On  Forest  Lands",  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
dated  March  20,  1973  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "The  Legal  Services 
Program  Accomplishments  Of  And  Problems 
Faced  By  Its  Grantees",  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  dated  March  21.  1973  (with  an 
accompanying  report) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ooveminent  Operations. 

Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Attorney 
General 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  assure  the  Imposition  of 
appropriate  penalties  for  persons  convicted 
of  offenses  Involving  heroin  or  morphine,  to 
provide  emergency  procedures  to  govern  the 
pretrial  and  post-trial  releEise  of  persons 
charged  with  offenses  involving  heroin  or 
morphine,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  ac- 
companying papers).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  establish  rational  cri- 
teria for  the  mandatory  Imposition  of  the 
sentence  of  death,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  paper).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Department  op 
Health,  Education,  and  Welpare 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  consolidate 
and  extend  the  authorizations  for  appro- 
priations for  assistance  to  medical  libraries, 
to  repeal  provisions  for  assistance  for  con- 
struction of  facilities  and  for  grants  for 
training  In  medical  library  sciences,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Washington  .  D.C.  Convention  Center- 
Sports  Arena 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  requesting 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  to  drop  from 
consideration  the  proposed  Convention  Cen- 
ter-Sports Arena  to  be  buUt  In  the  Mt. 
Vernon  Square  area  of  Washington,  D.C. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 

and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 

Arizona.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary: 

"Senate  Memorial  1002 

"A  memorial  urging  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  oppose  un- 
reasonable Federal  firearms  control  legis- 
lation and  laws  which  place  restrictions  on 
sale  of  certain  ammunition 


"To  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 

United  States  of  America:  Your  memori- 
alist respectfully  represents: 

"Whereas,  defense  of  one's  person  against 
assault  by  another  Is  a  natural  right  recog- 
nized by  every  generation;   and 

"Whereas,  every  Individual's  right  to  the 
possession  of  adequate  weapons  for  bis  de- 
fense or  the  defense  of  his  home  and  famUy 
Is  essential  to  the  protection  of  this  natural 
right;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  Con- 
situation  of  the  United  States  and  Article 
2.  Section  26  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  Arizona  guarantee  to  Its  citizens  the 
right  to  keep  and  bear  arms;  and 

"Whereas,  the  handgun  is  the  most  ef- 
fective weapon  for  self-defense,  and  its  mere 
possession  frequently  Is  sufficient  to  repel  an 
Invader  or  attacker;  and 

"Whereas,  crime  statistics  only  cover  the 
use  of  firearms  In  crimes,  and  do  not  disclose 
the  many  Instances  where  the  lawful  posses- 
sion or  use  of  firearms  for  defense  have 
prevented  crimes;  and 

"Whereas  broad  handgun  control  legis- 
lation, proposing  to  restrict  the  sale  or  de- 
livery of  handguns  generally,  could  result 
In  banning  many  existing  high  quality  hand- 
guns manufactured  In  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  such  legislation,  including  HJl. 
845  Introduced  In  the  93rd  Congress  by  Rep- 
resentative Murphy  of  New  York,  would 
deny  a  citizen  the  right  to  obtain  weapons 
for  self-defense,  but  would  not  prevent  the 
acquisition  of  weapons  by  criminals  or  their 
misuse  by  criminals;  and 

"Whereas,  there  are  adequate  laws  now  on 
the  books  to  punish  criminals  for  the  misuse 
of  firearms  In  crimes  If  properly  enforced. 
Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Arizona,  prays: 

"1.  That  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  take  those  steps  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  enforcement  and  Judicial 
ptmlshment  of  criminals,  rather  than  con- 
sider legislation  which  would  curtaU  the 
right  of  honest  citizens  to  acquire  weapons 
for  sport  or  self-defense. 

"2.  That  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  consider  legislation  such 
as  HJl.  3611  introduced  In  the  93rd  Congress 
by  Representative  John  D.  Dlngell  of  Mich- 
igan which  would  limit  the  prohibition  on 
the  sale  or  delivery  of  handguns  to  hand- 
guns the  frame  or  receiver  of  which  Is  a 
die  casting  of  zinc  alloy  or  any  other  mate- 
rial which  has  a  melting  temperat\ire  less 
than  eight  hundred  degrees  fahrenhelt. 
thereby  eliminating  only  cheaply  con- 
structed handguns  and  preserving  the  hon- 
est citizen's  right  to  acquire  quality  band- 
guns  suitable  for  self-protection  and  sport. 

"3.  That  the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  consider  legislation  which 
would  eliminate  present  requirements  of 
record  keeping  on  .22  ammunition  which  re- 
quirements infringe  on  the  guarantee  of  citi- 
zens to  keep  and  bear  arms. 

"4.  That  the  Secretry  of  State  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  transmit  a  copy  of  this  Memorial 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  each  member  of  the  Ari- 
zona Congressional  delegation." 

A  Joint  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  No.  14 
"A  Joint  memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives representing  the  State  of  Idaho 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States:  re- 
questing that  the  principle  of  capital  gains 
treatment  of  Income  from  the  cutting  or 
disposal  of  timber  be  continued 
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■We,   your   Memorialists,    the 
House   of   Representatives   of 
Idaho  assembled  In  the  First 
slon  of  the  Forty-second  Idaho 
do  hereby  respectfully  represent 

"Whereas,    Increasing   and   con 
mands   and   management   dlrec 
public  lands  Is  creating  un 
lowering  of  the  timber  cut  from 
each  year;  and 

"Whereas,  the  public  lands 
federal  government  constitute  the 
land  area  In  Idaho  and  the  chle. 
timber  and  the  lowering  of  the 
able  cut  from  these  lands  Is 
tlonal  emphasis  on  repla'^lng  a  poijt 
lost  raw  material  supply  on  the 
of  the  State  of  Idaho;  and 

"Whereas,    timber    growing 
enterprise    which    requires 
long  periods  of  time,  during  whl4h 
continuously  subject  to  great 
economic  risks;  and 

"'Whereas,  capital  gains  tax 
long-term  timber  gains  provided 
tlon  117(lc)  of  the  Revenue  Act 
Sections  631(a)    and    (b)    of   the 
enue  Code  recognizes  these  unlq 
and 

"Whereas,  such  treatment  has 
tlve  In  stimulating  private  forest 
adopt   forest    management   pract, 
will  provide  timber  to  meet  future 

"Whereas,  the  proposed  repeal 
gains  treatment  of  timber 
substantially  reduce  the  general^ 
of  return  upon  Investments  In 
Ing  and  would  thereby  materially 
Incentive  of  private  landowners 
forest   lands    for   continuous 
timber  to  meet  national  lumbei 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Nation  needs  a 
long-term   supply   of   timber 
assured  only  by  protecting  and 
the  forestry  advances  made  In  the 
years. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved 
Regular  Sesslrn  of  the  Forty-; 
Legislature,    the    House    of 
and  the  Senate  concurring  therel^ 
State  of  Idaho  endorses  the 
ital  gains  tax  treatment  of  Inconfc 
cutting  of  timber  as  being  In  the 
terest  and  urges  the  Congress  of 
States  to  reject  any  legislation 
endanger  t*^  is  principle. 

"Be    It    further    resolved   that 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represen 
she  \a  hereby  authorized  and 
ward  copies  of  this  Memorial  to 
dent  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the 
the  United  States,  and  to  the 
Representatives   representing 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

A  Joint  memorial  of  the  Stat4i 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
"House  Joint  Mimorial  N<  i 
"A  Joint  memorial  to  the 

United  States  requesting  that 

ment  be  proposed  to  the 

United  States  reaffirming  the 

States  to  regulate  abortion 

"We.   your  Memorialists,   the 
House   of   Representatives   of 
Idaho  assembled  in  the  Ptrst 
of   the  Porty-second  Idaho 
hereby  respectfully  represent 

"Whereas,  on  January  2,  1973 
States  Supreme  Court  invalidate 
of  the  states  of  Texas  and 
specified    limited    conditions 
abortions  would  be  allowed;  and 

•"Whereas,  these  same  decisions 
that  residency  requirements 
upheld  in  statutes  regulating 
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"Whereas,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Idaho 
believe  that  it  is  a  power  reserved  to  the 
state  to  determine  the  laws  regulating  the 
general  health  and  welfare  of  the  citizens 
of  this  state  in  a  matter  so  unique  to  the 
citizenry  of  the  state;  and 

"Whereas,  in  view  of  this  decision  and 
the  concurrent  infringement  upon  the  di- 
verse views  which  may  be  held  among  the 
various  states  of  this  union,  this  state  Is 
denied  the  alternatives  of  regulating  and 
restricting  abortions. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
First  Regular  Session  of  the  Porty-second 
Idaho  Legislature,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  Senate  concurring,  that  we  respect- 
fully urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  states  for  rati- 
fication an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  reaffirming  the  right 
of  the  various  states  to  regulate,  in  a  manner 
they  deem  necessary  and  proper,  abortions. 
"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  be,  and  she  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  forward 
copies  of  this  Memorial  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives representing  this  state  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare : 

"HotJSE  Joint  Memorial  No.  6 
"A  Joint  memorial  to  the  Honorable  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  in  Congress 
assembled     the     Honorable     congressional 
delegation  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  of  the  United  States, 
relating  to  repeal  of  the  overtime  exemp- 
tion cf  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
"We,  your  Memorialists,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  of  the  state  of 
Idaho  assembled  in  the  First  Regular  Session 
of   the  Forty-second   Idaho  Legislature,   do 
hereby  respectfully  represent  that: 

"Whereas,  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  authorize  overtime  work  with- 
out overtime  pay  for  a  twenty  week  period 
during  the  harvest  season  In  the  perishable 
food  processing  industry;   and 

"Whereas,  the  effect  of  this  provision  is  to 
require  the  employees  to  work  during  the 
peak  pertod  of  harvesting,  but  to  deny  them 
extra  compensation  for  this  work;  and 

"Whereas,  there  Is  little  other  time  when 
the  employees  are  given  the  opportunity  for 
overtime  work  with  overtime  pay  and  as  a 
result  employees  have  no  chance  to  Increase 
to  Increase  their  Income  to  equal  the  time 
invested  In  their  work;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Congress  has 
the  power  to  amend  this  legislation  In  the 
best  Interests  of  the  working  people,  to  Insure 
that  It  operates  more  fairly  for  the  employ- 
ees as  well  as  the  employers. 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  First 
Regular  Session  of  the  Forty-second  Idaho 
Legislature,  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  concurring  therein,  that  we  re- 
spectfully urge  that  there  is  a  need  for  the 
United  States  Congress  to  amend  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  In  order  to  remove  the 
exemption  for  harvesting  periods  and  require 
overtime  payment  for  the  overtime  work  re- 
quired. We  urge  the  Congress  to  con.slder 
this  change  In  the  interests  of  providing  a 
fair  return  for  the  work  perfomed. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  be,  and  she  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  forward 
copies  of  this  Memorial  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  the  Senators  and  Representatives  re- 
presenting this  state  in  the  Congress  of  the 


United  States,  and  the  Honorable  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  of  the  United 
States." 

A  Joint  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  No.  9 
"A  Joint  memorial  to  the  Honorable  Senate 
and    House    of    Representatives    of    the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  re- 
questing  the   United   States   Congress  to 
repeal    the    size    and    weight    limitations 
placed  on  Interstate  trucking 
"We,  your  Memorialists,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  assembled  in  the  First  Regular  Session 
of  the   Forty-second  Idaho  Legislature,  do 
hereby  respectfully  represent  that: 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Idaho 
and  the  rest  of  the  United  States  rely  on  an 
efficient  and  dependable  transportation  sys- 
tem to  supply  their  dally  needs;  and 

"Whereas,  the  motor  truck  transportation 
system  has  fully  discharged  that  need  and 
trust  within  the  limitations  placed  upon  it 
by  federal  law;  and 

"Whereas,  the  fuel  needed  to  power  the 
nation's  transportation  system  has  reached  a 
critically  short  supply;  and 

"Whereas,  the  health,  safety  and  well-be- 
ing of  our  people  are  now  placed  in  Jeopardy 
by  this  lack  of  fuel  needed  to  power  the 
nation's  trucks  which  deliver  goods  and  ma- 
terials; and 

"Whereas,  the  capability  to  deliver  sub- 
stantially more  cargo  with  very  little  increase 
In  fuel  consumption  has  long  been  available, 
but  has  been  denied  by  the  freeze  on  size 
and  weight  limitations  on  the  federal  inter- 
state highway  system  which  has  been  In 
existence  since  1956;  and 

"Whereas,  the  bureau  of  public  roads,  the 
American  association  of  state  highway  ofll- 
cials,  8knd  the  several  states,  including  the 
State  of  Idaho,  have  long  recommended  that 
the  sizes  and  weights  be  allowed  on  the  in- 
terstate system  for  which  it  was  designed 
and  which  are  allowed  on  the  nonlnterstate 
system; 

"Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  First 
Regular  Session  of  the  Porty-second  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Idaho,  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  Senate  concurring 
therein,  that  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  these  United  States  do  speedily  act  to 
repeal  the  existing  size  and  weight  limita- 
tions placed  on  the  Interstate  system  by 
the  freeze  of  1956.  In  order  to  preserve  the 
well-being  of  our  citizens  and  the  Integrity 
of  the  environment  as  well,  the  nation's 
transportation  network  must  be  allowed  to 
deliver  cargo  to  our  people  at  maximum 
efficiency  and  capability. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  be,  and  she  to 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  forward 
copies  of  his  Memorial  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Congress,  to  the 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  Representatives  and  Senators  represent- 
ing the  State  of  Idaho  in  Congress." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nebraska.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"Legislative  Resolution  9 

"Whereas,  the  92d  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  at  its  second  Session,  in 
both  Houses,  by  a  Constitutional  majority 
of  two-thirds  thereof,  adopted  the  following 
proposition  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  the  following 
words,  to  wit: 

"  'JOINT   RESOLtrnON 

"  'Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds 
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of  each  House  concurring  therein) ,  That  the 
following  article  is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States  within  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  its  submission  by  the  Congress; 
"  '  "article  — 
■' '  "Section  1 .  Equality  of  rights  under  the 
law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
sex. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  the 

power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation, 
the  provisions  of  this  article. 

Sec.    3.    This    amendment    shall    take 

effect  two  years  after  the  date  of  ratifica- 
tion" ';  and 

"Whereas,  the  Eighty-second  Legislature, 
Second  Session  of  the  Legislature  of  Ne- 
braska, approved  Legislative  Resolution  86. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  eighty-third  Legislature  of  Ne- 
braska, first  session : 

"1.  That  such  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  be  and  the 
same  hereby  is  withdrawn. 

2.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  duly  certi- 
fied by  the  Secretary  of  State  with  the  Oreat 
Seal  of  Nebraska  attached  thereto  be  for- 
wEirded  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services,  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Tennessee.  Reference  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"House  Joint  Resolution  No.  61 
"A  resolution  encouraging  and  petitioning 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  restore 
the  dates  of  November  11  as  the  legal  fed- 
eral holiday  for  the  celebration  of  Veterans 
Day  and  May  30,  as  the  legal  federal  holi- 
day for  the  celebration  of  Memorial  Day 
"Whereas,    the    Congress    of    the    United 
States  has  declared  that  Veterans  Day  will  be 
celebrated  on  the  fovirth  Monday  In  October 
and  Memorial  Day  will  be  celebrated  on  the 
fourth  Monday  in  May;  and 

"Whereas,  Veterans  Day  and  Memorial  Day 
historically  have  been  celebrated  on  Novem- 
ber 11  and  May  30  since  their  inception;  and 
"Whereas,  the  members  of  Tennessee  Chap- 
ters of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  as  well  as 
the  Tennessee  Chapter  of  the  American 
Legion  have  requested  that  these  holidays  be 
restored  to  the  dates  of  November  11  and  May 
30;  now,  therefore, 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Eighty-eighth  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  the 
Senate  concurring.  That  this  General  Assem- 
bly encourage  and  petition  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  reinstate  November  11 
as  the  official  federal  holiday  celebrating  Vet- 
erans Day  and  May  30  as  the  official  federal 
holiday  celebrating  Memorial  Day. 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  all  members  of 
the  United  States  Congress,  all  members  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  all  state  American 
Legion  officers,  all  state  officers  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  and  the  State  Com- 
mander of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Vermont.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

"J.R.H.  8 
"Joint  resolution  ratifying  a  Joint  resolution 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  entitled  "Joint  Resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States" 

"Whereas,  at  the  second  session  of  the 
ninety-eecond  Congress  of  the  United  States 


of  America,  it  has  been  resolved  by  a  Joint 
resolution  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled  (two-thirds  of  each  House 
concurring  therein),  that  the  following  ar- 
ticle Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the 
Legislatures  of  three-fotirths  of  the  several 
states  wlhin  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
its   submission   by   the   Congress. 

"articlk  — 

"Section  1.  Equality  of  rights  under  the 
law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  state  on  account 
of  sex. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  the  power 
to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the 
provisions  of  this  article. 

"Sec.  3.  This  amendment  shall  take  effect 
two  years  after  the  date  of  ratification." 

"Now  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives: 

"That  the  said  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  be,  and  the 
same  hereby  is.  ratified  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  state  of  Vermont,  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved:  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be, 
and  hereby  Is,  directed  to  forward  certified 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services,  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  of 
the  City  and  County  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
praying  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
protect  Hawaiian  pineapple  production.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Lafayette 
Parish  Police  Jury,  Lafayette,  La.,  express- 
ing objection  to  the  proposed  rebuilding  of 
North  Vietnam.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  King  County 
Council,  Seattle.  Wash.,  requesting  that  all 
resources  available  be  utilized  to  keep  the 
public  health  hospital  in  Seattle  open  and 
properly  funded.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Parish  of 
Jackson,  La.,  expressing  opposition  to  the 
proposed  rebuUdlng  of  North  Vietnam.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,    with    amendments: 

H.R.  3577.  An  act  to  provide  an  extension 
of  the  Interest  equalizatlcn  tax,  and  for 
other  purposes.   (Report  No.  93-84). 

By  Mr.  BELLMON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  amendments : 

HJR.  197S.  An  act  to  amend  the  emergency 
loftn  program  under  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes    (Rept.   No.   93-85). 

By  Mr.  CURTIS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1021.  A  bill  to  amend  section  301  of 
the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act,  as  amended, 
and  section  5  of  the  Poultry  Products  In- 
spection Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to  Increase 
from  60  to  80  per  centum  the  amount  that 
may  be  paid  as  the  Federal  Government's 
share  of  the  costs  of  any  cooperative  meat 
or  poultry  inspection  program  carried  out 
by  any  State  under  such  sections,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-86). 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OF 
COMMITTEES 


As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  CURTIS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry : 

Robert  W.  Long,  of  CalUornla,  and  Clay- 
ton Yeutter,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corpwatlon. 

The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nominee's  commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Senate. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services: 

Carl  S.  Wallace,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army. 

The  nomination  was  reported  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  nomination  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services: 

William  W.  Woodruff,  of  Virginia,  to  l)e  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

The  nomination  was  reported  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  nomination  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  r^x)rt 
favorably  the  nominations  of  Vice  Ad- 
miral Calvert,  USN,  Lt.  Gen.  William  J. 
McCaffrey,  USA,  and  Lt.  Gen.  James  V. 
Edmundson,  USAF,  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list;  the  temporary  appointment 
In  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  of:  one  to 
the  grade  of  major  general,  and  two  to 
the  grade  of  brigadier  general;  eight  ap- 
pointments In  the  Marine  Corps  to  the 
temporary  grade  of  brigadier  general; 
Maj.  Gen.  Gilbert  Hume  Woodward  to 
be  lieutenant  general  in  the  Army;  seven 
temporary  appointments  in  the  Marine 
Corps  in  the  grade  of  major  general.  I 
ask  that  these  names  be  placed  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as 
follows: 

Lt.  Gen.  James  V.  Edmundson  (major  gen- 
eral, Regular  Air  Force)  United  states  Air 
Force,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  In  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general; 

Lt.  Gen.  William  Joseph  McCaffrey,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major  general,  UJB. 
Army) ,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general; 

Maj.  Gen.  Gilbert  Hume  Woodward,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major  general,  UB. 
Army),  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Im- 
portance and  re^)onsiblllty  designated  by 
the  President,  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general; 

Vice  Adm.  James  P.  Calvert,  VS.  Navy,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vlc«  admiral, 
when  retired; 

Louis  Oonti,  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  for  tern- 
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of  major 

,  Marine 
to 


porary  appointment  to  the  grade 
general; 

Alan  T.  Wood,  and  Hugb  W.  Har^  ly, 
Ck>rps  Reserve,  for  temporary  appol  ntment 
the  grade  of  brigadier  general; 

Kenneth  J.  Houghton,  and  siudry  other 
officers,  for  promotion  to  the  grad  i  of  major 
general  In  the  Marine  Corps:  and 

Nolan  J.  Beat,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  brig  ^ler  gen- 
eral in  the  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  In  addition, 
there  are  1,274  for  permanent  promotion 
in  the  Army — 1,166  to  lleutenailt  colonel, 
29  to  ma-or,  and  79  to  captain;  1,649  ap- 
pointments in  Regular  Army — t  iree  cap- 
tains, 14  to  first  lieutenant,  four  to  second 
lieutenant,  802  distinguished  military 
students  for  appointment  to  se<  ond  lieu- 
tenant, 826  scholarship  students  to  sec- 
ond lieutenant;  the  appointment  of  306 
in  the  Army  in  the  grade  of  colonel  and 
below  and  58  majors  in  the  Reserve  of 
the  Air  Force  of  Air  National  C  ruard  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  1  eutenant 
colonel.  Since  these  names  hav ;  already 
appeared  In  the  Congressionai  .  Record, 
In  order  to  save  the  expense  of  print- 
ing on  the  Executive  Calendur,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  they  b;  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  fijr  the  in- 
formation of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER^  Without 
Objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  Ue  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows : 
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Omar  R.  Adame,  and  sundry 
tlonal   Ouard  of   the  United 
for   promotion   In    the   Reserve 
Force; 

Laverne  H.  Dahl,  and  William 
for  reappointment  In  the  active 
Regular   Army  of   the   United 
temporary  disability  retired  llat 

David  O.  Doane,  and  sundry  otb^r 
for  appointment  In  the  Regular 
United  States: 

Michael  A.  Richardson,  distinguished 
tary  student,  for  appwintment 
ular  Army  of  the  United  States; 

Joseph  E.  Bradey,  and  sundry 
sons,  for  reappointment  In  the  eicilve 
the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  81  ates; 

Colin  P.  Kelly,  and  sundry  other 
for  appointment  to  the  Regular 
transfer; 

Sara  E.  Baucom,  and  sundry  oth4r 
for  appointment  in  the  Regular 
United  States; 

Stephen  A.  Abel,  and  sundry 
tlnguished   military  students,   for 
ments  in  the  Reg\ilar  Army  of 
States; 

Charles  Abner.  Jr.,  and  sundry  otjier 
arshlp  students,  for  appointment 
ular  Army  of  the  United  States; 

Richard  L.  Absher,  and  sundry 
fleers,  for  promotion  In  the  Regule 
the  United  States. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Co) 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

Stephen  Alan  Wakefield,  of 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  in  sub- 
mitting this  report  of  the  Comi  nittee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs^ 
nomination  of  Stephen  A.  Wakefield  to 
be  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
Energy  and  Minerals,  I  wish  to  state  that 
this  nominee  has  agreed  and  committed 
himself  In  open  hearing  before  the  Inte- 
rior Committee  to  appear  and  testify  at 
such  reasonable  times  as  the  Interior 
Committee  or  any  other  duly  cc  nstituted 
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Senate  committee  might  request  his 
presence. 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Hadlal  A.  Hull,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

The  nomination  was  reported  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  nomination  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate. 

By  Mr.  NUNN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Byron  V.  Pepitone,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  Selective  Service. 

The  nomination  was  reported  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  nomination  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate. 


INTRODUCTION     OF     BILLS     AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  PEARSON: 
S.  1313.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  Samuel 
T.  Agulrre.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Abou- 
REZK,  Mr.  Bbooke,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Eacleton,  Mr.  East- 
land,   Mr.   Fci^BHiCKT,    Mr.   Haktkx, 
Mr.   Haskkix,    Mr.   Hathaway,    Mr. 
HoLLiNGs,  Mr.  HausKA,  Mr.  Hoddlxs- 
TON,  Mr.  HuupHBET,  Mr.  Maoncson, 
Mr.    Mansfieu),    Mr.    Mathias,    Mr. 
McOes,    Mr.    McOovEBN,    Mr.    Mxx- 
CKLW,  Mr.  MoNDAUS,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Peix,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
RiBicoFF,    Mr.    TuNNKY,    and    Mr. 
Wn-LiAMs) : 
S.  1314.  A  bUl  to  more  fully  protect  the 
freedom  of  speech  of  Members  of  Congress 
and  to  enforce  Article  I,  Section  6  of  the 
Constitution,  the  "Speech  or  Debate"  Clause. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FULBRIQHT  (by  request) : 
S.  1315.  A  bill  to  extend  diplomatic  privi- 
leges and  immunities  to  the  Liaison  Office 
of   the   People's  Republic  of  China  and  to 
members  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  BIDEN   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MusKiE) : 

S.  1316.  A  bill  to  amend  Section  311  and 

Section  509  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 

Control  Act.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT  (by  request)  : 
8.  1317.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  United  States  Information  Agency. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

By  Mr.  BEALL   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DOMINICK)  : 

S.  1318.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966,  to  au- 
thorize reading  emphasis  programs  to  Im- 
prove reading  In  the  primary  grades,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  DOMINICK: 

S.  1319.  A  bill  to  strengthen  education  by 
consolidating  certain  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  grant  programs  through 
the  provision  of  a  share  of  the  revenues  of 
the  United  States  to  the  States  and  to  local 
educational  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting them  In  carrying  out  education  pro- 


grams reflecting  areas  of  national  concern. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  ami 
Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY    (for  Mr.  Mom- 
dale)  : 

8.  1320  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  George  Si- 
mon Abdallah.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HART: 

3.  1321.  A  bUl  for  the  general  reform  and 

revision  of  the  Patent  Laws,  title  35  of  the 

United  States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS   (for  himself,  Mr! 

Magnxtson,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Moss, 

Mr.  Sparkican,  and  Mr.  Bentsen  ) : 

8.  1323.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  disre- 
gard the  Increase  in  the  benefits  under  title 
n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  92-336  In  determining  eligibility 
or  the  amount  of  assistance  imder  certain 
laws  relating  to  low-income  housing.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 

S.  1323.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVIH  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  auto- 
matic coverage,  without  premium,  under  the 
supplementary  medical  insurance  program 
established  by  part  B  of  such  title  of  Indi- 
viduals who  are  covered  (without  payment 
of  premiimi)  under  the  hospital  insurance 
program  established  by  part  A  of  such  title; 

S.  1324.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Seciirity  Act  to  provide  for  the 
coverage  of  certain  drugs  iinder  the  insur- 
ance system  established  by  part  A  of  such 
title;  and 

S.  1325.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVni  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  cover,  under  the 
hospital  Insurance  program  established  by 
part  A  thereof.  Inpatient  hospital  services 
provided  outside  the  United  States  to  Indi- 
viduals Insured  under  such  program.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1326.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  programs  for  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  hemophilia.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 

S.  1327.  A  bUl  to  require  the  labeling  of 
electrical  appliances  with  respect  to  their 
comparative  efficiency  in  the  use  of  electricity 
and  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  min- 
imum standards  of  efficiency  for  such  appli- 
ances. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY  (for  himself  and  ISx. 
Cranston) : 

S.  1328.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  make  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  feaslblUty  of  a  high-speed 
ground  transportation  system  between  the 
cities  of  Sacramento,  San  Francisco,  Fresno, 
Los  Angeles,  and  San  Diego  in  the  State  of 
California.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  8PARKMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Tower)  : 

8.  1329.  A  bin  to  amend  laws  relating  to 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 
Referred    to    the    Committee    on    Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 

8.  1330.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alblen  L, 
Taylor; 

8.  1331.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  George  W. 
Wright;  and 

8.  1332.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Bessie 
VlUegas.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLARK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HUGHXS)  : 

8.  1333.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  eetablish- 
ment  of  a  veterinary  biologlca  facility  by  the 
UJ3.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  for  other 
piirpoees.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
cultiire  and  Forestry. 
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By  Mr.  BURDICK : 

S.  1334.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  mortgaging 
of  tribal  lands  on  the  Fort  Berthold  Reserva- 
tion for  certain  purposes;  and 

S.  1336.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judgment 
entered  by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
in  favor  of  the  Three  AlBllated  Tribes  of 
Port  Berthold  Reservation  In  dockets  No. 
350-A,  E,  and  H,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.  1336.  A  bUl  to  authorize  recomputation 
at  age  60  of  the  retired  pay  of  members  and 
former  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
whose  retired  pay  Is  computed  on  the  basis 
of  pay  scales  in  effect  prior  to  January  1. 
1972,  and  for  other  piirposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  McIntyre,  and  Mr.  Hughes)  : 

S.  1337.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public  health 
by  amending  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  to  assure  the  safety,  reliability,  and 
effectiveness  of  medical  devices.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  I»ublic  Welfcu*. 
By  Mr.  BEALL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cranston)    (by  requeei:) : 

S.  1338.  A  bUl  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  ACnON,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Aboorezk,  and  Mr.  Fannin)  (by 
request) : 

8.  1339.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  creation 
of  the  Indian  Trust  Counsel  Authority,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  1340.  A  bill  to  retain  coverage  \mder  the 
laws  providing  employee  benefits,  such  as 
compensation  for  Injury,  retirement,  life  in- 
surance, and  health  benefits,  for  employees 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  who 
transfer  to  Indian  tribal  organizations  to 
perform  services  in  connection  with  gov- 
ernmental or  other  activities  which  are  or 
have  been  performed  by  Government  em- 
ployees in  or  for  Indian  commvmitles,  and 
(or  other  pvirpoees; 

8.  1341.  A  bill  to  provide  for  financing 
the  economic  development  of  Indians  and 
Indian  organizations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

8.  1342.  A  bill  to  amend  acts  entitled  "An 
act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  arrange  with  States  or  territories  for  the 
education,  medical  attention,  relief  of  dis- 
tiess,  and  social  welfare  of  Indians,  and  for 
other  purposes",  and  "To  transfer  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  hospital  and  health 
facilities  for  Indians  to  the  PubUc  Health 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes"  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  1343.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  assump- 
tion of  the  control  and  operation  by  Indian 
tribes  and  communities  of  certain  programs 
and  services  provided  for  them  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  for  other  purposes; 

8.  1344.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  laws  re- 
lating to  Indians;  and 

8.  1346.  A  bill  to  establish  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  the  position  of  an 
additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Tnaii)ar 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PROZMIRB: 

8.  1346.   A  blU   for  the  relief  of  Letlcla 
(Bscobar)  Richardson.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 

S.  1347.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  nona  Koc- 
wn.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BROCK   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Sparkman,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Ben- 
Nrrr,  and  Mr.  Tower)  : 
3.  1348.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment   of    safety    standards    for    mobile 
homes  In  Interstate  commerce,  and  for  other 


purposes.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  and  Mr.  McGovkrn)  : 
S.  1849.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  carry  out  all  rural  housing 
programs  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
8.  1360.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the 
transportation  of  Government  traffic  by  civil 
air  carriers  of  the  United  States.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 
S.  1351.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection,  Research,   and   Sanctuaries   Act   of 
1972,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cotton)   (by  request) : 

8. 1352.  A  bill  to  require  load  lines  on 
United  States  vessels  engaged  in  foreign 
voyages  and  foreign  vessels  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
pxirposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 

8. 1353.  A  bill  to  deduct  from  gross  ton- 
nage in  determining  net  tonnage  those 
spaces  on  board  vessels  used  for  waste  mate- 
rials. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  PELL: 

S.  1364.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Regional  RaU- 
road  RIghts-of-Way  Authority.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

8. 1366.  A  bill  to  designate  the  first  Sunday 
in  November  as  the  day  for  Federal  elections. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  HOLLING8: 

S.J.  Res.  83.  A  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  require  that  States  providing  public 
education  provide  It  equally  on  a  statewide 
basis  to  citizens  residing  therein.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Abottrezk,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr. 
Cannon,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Eagleton,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr. 
PuLBRicHT,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr. 
Haskell,   Mr.   Hathaway,   Mr. 

HOLLINGS,  Mr.  HRUSKA,  Mr.  HUD- 

DLESTON,    Mr.    Humphrey,    Mr. 
MAGNUSON,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr. 
Mathias,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Mon- 
DALE,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF,  Mr.  TuNNEY,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams) : 
S.  1314.  A  bill  to  more  fully  protect  the 
freedom  of  speech  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  to  enforce  article  I,  section  6 
of  the  Constitution,  the  "Speech  or  De- 
bate" clause.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  Res.  86.  A  resolution  to  amend  rule 
XXX  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

CONGRESSIONAL  FREE   SPEECH   ACT   OF    197S 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President  on  behalf  of 
Senators  Abourezk,  Brooke,  Cannon. 
Cranston,    Eagleton,    Eastland.    Pul- 

BRIGHT,     HARTKX,     HASKZLL,     HaTHAWAY, 


Hollincs,  Hruska,  Huddleston,  Hum- 
phrey, Magnuson,  Mansfield,  Mathias, 
McGee,  McGovern,  Metcalf,  Mondalk, 
Moss,  Pell,  Percy,  Randolph,  Ribicoff, 
TuNNEY,  Williams,  and  myself.  I  Intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  and 
a  resolution  designed  to  more  fully  pro- 
tect the  freedom  of  speech  of  Members 
of  Congress  and  to  enforce  article  I,  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Constitution,  the  "speech 
or  debate"  clause. 

One  overriding  Issue  has  dominated 
this  Congress  since  it  convened  on  Jan- 
uary 3 — the  separation  of  powers  be- 
tween the  three  branches  of  the  Federal 
Govenmient.  The  forces  of  history  and 
the  Constitution  have  thrust  upon  the 
93d  Congress  the  awesome  responsibility 
of  drawing  the  line  on  over  five  decades 
of  unchecked  aggrandizement  of  power 
In  the  executive  branch  of  Government. 
For  the  first  time  in  my  memory  Con- 
gress is  beginning  to  speak  with  a  unified 
voice  warning  the  executive  branch  that 
the  legislative  branch  of  Government 
will  jealously  resist  encroachments  upon 
its  constitutional  power  and  responsi- 
bilities and  will  begin  to  reassert  its  pre- 
rogatives. A  growing  consensus  of  Sen- 
ators has  reached  the  conclusion  that 
assertions  of  imbridled  power  by  the 
executive  branch  to  impoimd  funds,  to 
assert  executive  privilege,  to  pocket  veto 
legislation  are  imdermining  our  republi- 
can form  of  government  and  will  be 
resisted. 

To  my  mind  it  Is  not  only  entirely 
proper  but  imperative  that  Congress 
boldly  reassert  its  power  under  the 
Constitution.  The  Founding  Fathers  ex- 
pected the  Congress  to  be  aggressive  In 
defending  those  prerogatives.  Indeed,  the 
separation  of  powers — fimdamental  to 
our  system  of  government — cannot  func- 
tion unless  Congress  jealously  resists  en- 
croachments upon  its  responsibilities. 

In  Madison's  words  In  Federalist  51 : 

But  the  great  security  against  a  gradual 
concentration  of  the  several  powers  m  the 
same  department  consists  in  giving  to  those 
who  administer  each  department  the  neces- 
sary constitutional  means  and  personal  mo- 
tives to  resist  encroachments  of  the  others. 

One  of  the  gravest  assaults  upon  the 
power  and  Independence  of  the  Congress 
took  place  on  June  29  of  last  year  when 
the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  opin- 
ions In  the  cases  of  United  States  v. 
Gravel  (408  U.S.  606  (1972) ).  and  United 
States  V.  Brewster  (408  U.S.  501  (1973) ) . 
Both  of  these  cases  Involve  the  Supreme 
Court's  interpretation  of  article  I,  section 
6  of  the  Constitution,  the  so-called 
speech  or  debate  clause.  I  believe  that 
clause  to  be  the  single  most  important 
safeguard  of  the  power  and  indei>end- 
ence  of  the  Congress.  The  speech  or  de- 
bate clause  Is  our  first  simendment,  pre- 
serving to  Senators  and  Congressmen 
broad  freedom  to  speak  and  act  when  we 
do  the  people's  business.  Like  Its  equiv- 
alent In  the  Bill  of  Rights,  it  is  the  In- 
dispensable condition  of  all  our  other 
powers  and  prerogatives  as  Members  of 
Congress. 

The  framers  placed  the  speech  or  de- 
bate clause  In  the  Constitution  to  rem- 
edy a  very  specific  evil.  Fresh  In  their 
minds  was  the  history  of  harassment 
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of  Members  of  Parliament  who  spoke  out 
in  the  course  of  their  legislatiire  activi- 
ties in  a  manner  embarrassiag  to  the 
Crown.  The  legislative  inunuHity  grew 
out  of  that  turbulent  period  in  English 
history  marked  by  the  beheading  of 
Charles  I  and  the  glorious  Rtvolutlon. 
Indeed,  one  reason  Charles  lostj  his  head 
was  his  imprisonment  of  Mambers  of 
Parliament  who  opposed  his]  overseas 
military  campaigns.  Justice  Frankfurter 
related  this  history  in  his  excellent  opin 
ion  in  the  case  of  Tenney  v.  Birandhove 
(341  U.S.  367  (1951)): 

In  1668,  after  a  long  and  bitte^  struggle, 
Parliament  finally  laid  the  ghost  oi  Charles 
I,  who  had  prosecuted  Sir  John  tUiott  and 
others  tor  "seditious"  speech  In  Rarllanient. 
...  In  1689.  the  BUI  of  RlgbU  declared  In 
unequivocal  language:  "That  tbf  FYeedotn 
of  Speech,  and  Debate  or  Proceedl|ig  In  Par- 
liament ought  not  to  be  Impeached  or  ques- 
tioned In  any  Court  or  Place  out  of  Parlia- 
ment. I 

Freedom  of  speech  and  action  in  the  leg- 
islature was  taken  as  a  matter  of 'course  by 
those  who  severed  the  Colonies  i  from  the 
Crown  and  founded  our  Natloil.  It  was 
deemed  so  essential  for  representatives  of 
the  people  that  It  was  written  Intc  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation  and  later  into  the 
Constitution.   .    .    . 

The  reason  for  the  prlvUege  is  clear.  It 
was  well  siunmarlzed  by  James  Wilson,  an 
influential  member  of  the  Committee  of  De- 
tail which  was  responsible  for  ijhe  provi- 
sion In  the  Federal  Constitution.  i"In  order 
to  enable  and  encourage  a  represehtative  of 
the  public  to  discharge  his  public  trust  with 
firmness  and  success,  it  is  indispensably 
necessary  that  he  should  enjoy  the  fullest 
liberty  of  speech,  and  that  he  shored  be  pro- 
tected from  the  resentment  of  avery  one, 
however  powerful,  to  whom  the  eecercise  of 
that  liberty  may  occasion  offense)' 

Before  last  summer,  the  Supretne  Court 
had  insisted  on  the  broadest,  possible 
interpretation  of  the  "speech  of  debate" 
clause  so  as  to  preclude  the  executive 
branch  from  intimidating  the  Congress 
by  teaming  up  with  the  Judiclail  branch 
via  criminal  Investigation  of  Mernbers  or 
congressional  aides  for  their  legislative 
activity.  The  Court  recognized!  that  an 
Executive  who  had  the  power  irtdiscrim- 
Inately  to  call  Members  and  their  assist- 
ants before  grand  juries  or  [criminal 
courts  could  effectively  silence  as  critics 
as  effectively  as  the  Stuart  and  Tudor 
monarchs  had  in  the  17th  Century. 

In  March  of  last  year  as  the  Gravel 
case  was  working  its  way  up  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary  to  the  Supreme  iCourt,  I 
proposed  to  the  Senate  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 280.  On  March  23,  1972,  thje  Senate 
adopted  the  resolution  which  resulted  in 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  Senators  Eastland,  Pastore, 
Talmadge,  Cotton,  Dominick,  Matthias, 
Saxbe,  and  myself  to  appear  al  amicus 
curiae  before  the  Supreme  Court  In  the 
Gravel  case.  As  stated  in  the  rekolution, 
the  Senate  took  this  action  because  it 
feared  that  an  adverse  decisioii  would 
impair  the  constitutional  Independence 
and  prerogatives  of  every  individual 
Senator  and  the  Senate  as  a  whole.  In 
handing  down  its  decision  in  Gijavel  and 
in  Brewster  which  involved  similar  is- 
sues, the  Court  did  Just  that.    T 

The  effect  of  the  Gravel  and  Brewster 
cases  is  to  strip  Members  of  Congress 
from  Immunity  from  interrogation  Into 
legislative  activity.  In  the  case  of  Sena- 


tor Brewster,  there  were  allegations  that 
he  cast  a  vote  in  committee  in  return  for 
a  bribe.  In  Senator  Gravel's  case  there 
were  allegations  that  he  received  classi- 
fied information  which  he  revealed  to  the 
American  public.  Both  cases  involve  ac- 
tivities which  the  Senate  perhaps  should 
have  dealt  via  its  own  disciplinary  pro- 
cedures. Quite  clearly  the  Constitution 
gives  the  Senate  the  power  and  respon- 
sibility to  discipline  Members  for  con- 
duct which  violates  the  law  or  the  Rules 
of  the  Senate.  Fiirthermore,  the  "speech 
or  debate"  clause  does  not  immunize 
Members  of  Congress  from  prosecution. 
They  can  still  be  called  to  task  for  ac- 
tivity outside  their  legislative  responsi- 
bilities and  they  can  be  prosecuted  for 
violating  the  law  so  long  as  their  legisla- 
tive actions  or  motives  are  not  inquired 
into. 

Unfortunately,  when  the  executive 
branch  decided  to  prosecute  Senator 
Brewster  and  to  investigate  Senator 
Gravel's  acquisition  of  the  Pentagon 
Papers,  in  their  haste  they  ignored  the 
"speech  and  debate"  restrictions.  Els- 
pecially  in  the  Gravel  case,  the  Justice 
Department  Ignored  warnings  by  the 
Senate  that  Inquiry  into  these  activities 
was  an  internal  Senate  question  and  that 
the  Founding  Fathers  never  Intended  to 
permit  the  courts  and  the  Executive  to 
look  into  these  matters.  In  Its  decisions, 
the  Court  not  only  ignored  the  Senate 
warning  but  cast  its  net  so  broadly  and 
so  carelessly  that  It  sanctioned  judicial 
and  executive  injury  Into  very  legiti- 
mate legislative  activity. 

For  example,  as  Justice  White  points 
out  in  his  dissent  In  Brewster,  even  the 
most  fundamental  legislative  acts — 
speaking  and  voting  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress— are  now  subject  to  indirect  in- 
quiry by  the  judicial  branch.  And,  as 
Justice  White  also  illustrates,  the  mere 
threat  of  a  Government  Inquiry  Into  a 
campaign  contribution  on  the  grounds 
of  a  possible  violation  of  the  bribery  stat- 
utes can  act  as  a  powerful  political  de- 
terrent on  Congressmen  and  Senators.  It 
is  a  political  fact  of  life  that  rumors  of 
criminal  violations  and  threats  of  oflB- 
cial  investigations  can  seriously  affect 
the  independence  of  a  legislator. 

The  impact  of  Gravel  is  more  subtle 
but  no  less  grave.  E>espite  the  constitu- 
tional responsibility  to  oversee  the  Ex- 
ecutive's enforcement  of  the  laws.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  now  stripped  of 
Immunity  for  the  acquisition  and  publi- 
cation of  information  about  the  admin- 
istration's activities.  The  oversight  func- 
tion is  rendered  meaningless  when  a 
Member  of  Congress  who  attempts  to  find 
out  what  the  administration  is  doing  or 
informs  his  constituents  of  his  findings 
risks  retaliation  by  a  defensive  Execu- 
tive. Viewed  in  the  context  of  the  in- 
creasing difBculty  that  Congress  has  in 
getting  necessary  information  from  the 
administration,  these  decisions  not  only 
limit  the  effective  functioning  of  the  leg- 
islative branch,  but  further  Increase  the 
dominance  of  the  Executive. 

The  two  pieces  of  legislation  which  I 
plan  to  Introduce  today  are  intended  to 
restore  the  "speech  or  debate"  clause 
privilege  to  the  status  the  Founding 
Fathers  intended.  The  first  piece  of  leg- 
islation Is  a  proposed  amendment  to  Sen- 


ate rule  XXX  and  the  second  is  an 
amendment  to  title   18  of  the  United 
States  Code.  The  two  proposals  are  par- 
allel in  several  important  respects.  Both 
would  broadly  construe  the  "speech  or 
debate"  privilege.  In  essence,  they  take 
the  position  advocated  by  the  Senate  in 
its  brief,  and  by  Justice  White  in  his  dis- 
sent in  the  Brewster  case.  Both  would 
preclude  inquiry,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, of  a  Member  or  his  aide,  by  a 
court  or  grand  jury  into  a  Members  pro- 
tected   legislative    activity.    "Protected 
legislative  activity"  is  defined  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  Include  all  activities  in- 
volved in  Congress'  responsibility  to  over- 
see the  executive  branch  as  well  as  those 
activities  involved  in  informing  the  public 
of  its  findings.  Both  provisions  only  speak 
of  privilege  in  criminal  proceedings  and 
therefore  do  not  address  the  issue  of 
privilege  for  libelous  statements  or  un- 
constitutional acts  by  Members  which 
injure  members  of  the  general  public. 
The  proposed  rule  would  amend  rule 
XXX  of  the  Senate  Rules,  which  deals 
with  the  delivery  of  official  Senate  pa- 
pers  to   a   court.   The   rule   would   be 
amended  to  recognize  a  broad  "speech 
or  debate"  privilege  on  the  part  of  Sen- 
ators not  to  testify  in  criminal  proceed- 
ings on  "protected  legislative  activity." 
It  would  also  prohibit  an  aide  or  former 
aide  from  testifying  on  "protected  legis- 
lative   activity"    except    where    so   in- 
structed by  his  Senate  employer.  Finally, 
It  would  require  a  Senator  to  Inform  the 
Senate  when  he  or  an  aide  Is  subpenaed 
to  testify  or  deliver  official  Senate  pa- 
pers covered  by  rule  XXX,  as  amended 
The  existing  provision  of  rule  XXX  are 
imchanged,  and  appear  as  section  4  and  5 
of  the  proposed  rule. 

These  two  proposals  are  patterned 
after  a  similiar  provision  In  English  law. 
As  a  result  of  the  constitutional  confron- 
tation involved  in  Stockdale  against 
Hansard  in  England  in  the  1800's,  Parlia- 
ment enacted  the  Parliamentary  Papers 
Act.  In  effect.  Parliament  conceded  that 
it  could  not  restrain  the  courts  by  simple 
resolution  of  one  House  but  could  effec- 
tively enforce  its  privilege  by  exercising 
its  power  to  legislate  rules  of  criminal 
procedure  and  to  define  the  subject  mat- 
ter jurisdiction  of  the  courts.  The  Parlia- 
mentary Papers  Act  simply  stays  any 
subpena  which  would  require  a  Mem- 
ber or  aide  to  deliver  to  a  court  publica- 
tions or  extracts  of  publications  concern- 
ing proceedings  in  Parliament — the  pre- 
cise infringement  upon  parliamentary 
privilege  involved  in  the  Stockdale  case. 
Congress  has  similiar  authority  to 
legislate  rules  of  criminal  procedure,  to 
define  the  jurisdiction  of  Federal  courts, 
to  create  evidentiary  privileges  and  pur- 
suant to  the  "necessary  and  proper" 
clause  in  article  I,  section  8,  the  power 
to  enact  legislation  which  strengthens  or 
implements  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Therefore,  the  proposed  statute 
would  follow  the  format  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Papers  Act  except  that  it  would 
go  well  beyond  the  delivery  of  legislative 
papers  or  publications  and  would  prohibit 
inquiry  into  broadly  defined  "protected 
legislative  activities." 

Like  the  Parliamentary  Papers  Act, 
the  provision  would  empower  a  Member 
to  Invoke  the  privilege  himself  or  in  be- 
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half  of  an  aide  In  any  criminal  proceed- 
ing by  staying  and  quashing  subpenas 
issued  to  him  or  an  aide.  If  the  Member 
decides  to  invoke  the  privilege,  the  sub- 
pena Is  automatically  stayed.  Unlike  the 
Parliamentary  Papers  Act,  the  proposed 
statute  would  vest  discretion  in  the  court 
to  issue  a  protective  order  restricting  In- 
quiry to  nonprotected  activity  so  that 
the  whole  proceeding  need  not  be  dis- 
missed as  is  required  by  the  Parliamen- 
tary Papers  Act.  However,  under  the 
proposed  statute  the  court  must  quash 
the  subpena  if  there  is  no  possible  Issue 
to  which  the  Member  or  his  aide  might 
testify  except  "protected  legislative  ac- 
tivity." Finally,  the  proposed  statute  re- 
quires that  all  subpenas  issued  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  must  be  personally  au- 
thorized by  the  Attorney  General  and 
that  the  Attorney  General  notify  the 
Member  smd  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
48  hours  in  advance  of  issuing  the  sub- 
pena. 

The  statute  and  the  rule  are  comple- 
mentary, and  both  are  necessary.  The 
statute  defines  the  powers  and  respon- 
sibilities of  courts,  the  Justice  E>epart- 
ment,  and  Members  of  Congress.  The 
rule  defines  the  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  Members  of  Congress  and  of 
aides  In  such  cases,  and  declares  their 
responsibility  to  Inform  the  Senate. 
While  adoption  of  either  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  remedying  the  present  un- 
satisfactory situation,  complete  remedy 
cannot  be  assured  unless  both  are 
adopted. 

Ironically,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
administration  and  the  Supreme  Court 
have  restricted  the  constitutional  powers 
of  Congress  in  the  Gravel  and  Brewster 
cases,  the  privilege  asserted  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive continues  to  expand.  We  have 
heard  much  of  executive  privilege  in  re- 
cent weeks  in  the  context  of  the  Gray 
nomination  and  the  Watergate  investiga- 
tion. The  administration  is  fond  of  citing 
their  responsibility  to  uphold  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  as  the  reason  for  invoking 
this  privilege.  However,  imllke  Members 
of  Congress  who  can  point  to  article  I, 
section  6,  the  President  can  point  to  no 
clause  In  the  Constitution  which  author- 
izes such  a  privilege.  Indeed,  executive 
privilege  exists  as  a  matter  of  practice 
only.  The  "legal"  basis  for  the  exercise 
of  the  privilege  is  executive  fiat. 

Even  the  most  avid  proponents  of  ex- 
ecutive privilege  concede  that  it  is  a 
manufactured  privilege  not  expressly 
conferred  by  the  constitution  or  statute. 
They  justify  the  existence  of  such  a  priv- 
ilege by  asserting  It  to  be  an  Implicit  con- 
stitutional prerogative.  This  executive 
practice  has  traditionally  been  a  person- 
al privilege  extended  to  the  President  to 
protect  confidential  communications  be- 
tween himself  and  his  personal  advisers, 
just  as  congressional  Immunity  has  pro- 
tected the  personal  relationship  between 
a  Senator  and  his  aide  and  as  such  has 
been  Invoked  Infrequently.  This  adminis- 
tration, however,  has  conspicuously  ex- 
panded executive  privilege  beyond  its 
original  scope  and  meaning  and  has 
simultaneously  moved  to  have  congres- 
sional Immunity  narrowly  construed. 
Both  in  the  case  Involving  Peter  Plan- 


nlgan's  testimony  before  the  Judici£U7 
Committee  last  year  and  the  request  that 
John  Dean  appear  before  the  Committee 
this  year,  the  administration  takes  the 
position  that  it  is  the  individual  and  the 
position  which  is  to  be  protected,  and  not 
merely  personal  information  or  the  indi- 
vidual's privileged  fimction  as  a  personal 
advisor  to  the  President.  The  governing 
principle  now  appears  to  be  that  once  an 
"Assistant  to  the  President"  has  been 
anointed  with  presidential  immunity,  he 
can  perform  a  myriad  of  tasks  within  the 
White  House  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment free  from  any  formal  system  of  ac- 
countability. Regardless  of  the  nature  of 
an  inquiry,  the  protection  now  claimed 
through  the  invocation  of  executive  priv- 
ilege is  complete  and  eternal,  concealing 
even  those  activities  beyond  the  scope  of 
a  privileged  relationship. 

I  believe  that  executive  privilege,  as  It 
is  asserted  by  the  administration,  cannot 
be  so  broadly  construed.  I  can  see  some 
justification  for  a  narrow  privilege  to 
protect  conversations  between  an  aide 
and  the  President  even  though  such  a 
privilege  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the 
Constitution.  The  President,  like  a  judge 
and  a  Member  of  Congress,  must  as  a 
matter  of  common  law  have  such  a  priv- 
ilege to  assure  that  he  gets  imfettered  ad- 
vice from  his  subordinates.  However,  this 
common  law  privilege  must  be  narrowly 
construed  in  the  face  of  Congress'  con- 
stitutional power  to  oversee  the  executive 
brtinch. 

The  "speech  or  debate"  privilege,  on 
the  other  hand,  must  be  broadly  con- 
strued for  the  same  reasons  that  execu- 
tive privilege  must  be  narrowly  con- 
strued. The  "speech  or  debate"  privilege 
is  not  a  common  law  privilege  but  is  man- 
dated by  an  explicit  clause  in  the  Consti- 
tution. Furthermore,  it  is  directly  related 
to  a  fimction  within  the  Constitution — 
the  power  to  legislate  and  oversee  the 
Executive  free  from  harassment  by  the 
other  branches.  Indeed,  it  is  so  funda- 
mental to  the  separation  of  powers  that 
it  is  one  of  the  explicit  "checks  and  bal- 
ances" placed  in  the  Constitution  to  pre- 
serve the  separation  of  p>owers. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  "speech  or 
debate"  privilege  should  be  broadly  con- 
strued and  executive  privilege  narrowly 
construed,  the  legislation  which  I  intro- 
duce today  is  not  nearly  so  broad  as  the 
executive  privilege  asserted  by  the  ad- 
ministration. The  President  says  his 
privilege  attaches  to  any  aide  regardless 
of  what  he  does  for  the  President,  that 
the  inquiring  body,  in  this  case  the  Con- 
gress, has  no  power  to  question  the  legit- 
imacy of  the  claim.  We  on  the  other 
hand  concede  that  the  "speech  or  debate" 
privilege  as  it  applies  to  an  aide  only 
covers  certain  defined  legitimate  legis- 
lative activity  and  that  the  aide,  indeed, 
the  Member  of  Congress,  might  have  to 
appear  In  court  to  quash  a  subpena  and 
establish  the  legitimacy  of  their  claim. 
If  he  carmot,  he  must  testify,  as  he  must 
always  testify  to  matters  not  concerning 
legislative  activity. 

I  recognize  that  this  Is  a  difficult  area 
of  the  law.  Indeed,  the  supposed  parallel 
between  executive  privilege  and  the 
"speech  and  debate"  privilege  point  up 
these  problems.  However,  I  also  know 


that  the  congressional  response  to  the 
erosion  of  its  powers,  reflected  in  the 
Gravel  and  Brewster  cases  will  inevitably 
determine  the  future  role  it  will  play  in 
our  system  of  government.  Congress  can 
either  reassert  its  constitutional  prerog- 
atives and  restore  itself  as  a  coequal 
branch  of  government  or  it  can  accede 
to  the  control  of  the  executive  branch. 
If  Congress  concludes  that  the  withering 
of  legislative  privilege  is  part  of  an  Ir- 
reversible trend  of  aggrandizement  of 
power  in  the  presidency,  it  may  look 
upon  these  decisions  fatalistically  and 
with  resignation.  Members  of  Congress 
may  be  content  to  let  pass  this  Impair- 
ment of  their  constitutional  rights  and 
of  the  effectiveness  of  Congress.  But  if 
they  do  so,  they  profane  their  oaths  to 
uphold  the  Constitution  and  invite  the 
demise  of  our  tripartite  system  of  gov- 
ernment. 

I  am  deeply  indebted  to  my  subcom- 
mittee aides.  Larry  Baskir,  Mark  Glten- 
stein,  and  William  Pursley,  Jr.,  for  as- 
sisting me  in  preparing  this  bill  and  this 
resolution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  copies 
of  the  bill  and  the  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  following 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  1314 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLK 

Sec.  1.  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Congressional  Free  Speech  Act  of  1973." 

DEFINITIONS 

Skc.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act: 

(1)  the  term  "legislative  activity"  means 
any  activity  relating  to  the  due  functioning 
of  the  legislative  process  and  carrying  out  the 
obligations  a  Member  of  Congress  owes  to 
the  Congress  and  to  his  constituents  and 
shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  speak- 
ing, debating  or  voting  in  Committee  or  on 
the  floor  of  Congress,  receipt  of  information 
for  use  in  legislative  proceedings,  any  con- 
duct in  Committee  related  to  the  considera- 
tion of  legislation  or  related  to  the  conduct 
of  an  investigation,  speeches  or  publications 
outside  of  Congress  Informing  the  public  on 
matters  of  national  or  local  Importance,  and 
the  motives  and  decision-making  process 
leading  to  the  above  activity  or  leading  to 
the  decision  not  to  engage  in  the  above  ac- 
tivity. 

(2)  the  term  "Member"  means  a  present 
or  former  Member  of  Congress. 

(3)  the  term  "aide"  means  any  pe.^on  who 
assists  a  Member  in  his  performance  of  lejrts- 
latlve  activity. 

(4)  the  term  "protected  legislative  activ- 
ity" means  legislative  activity  performed  by 
a  Member  or  by  an  aide  on  behalf  of  the 
Member  while  he  was  a  Member  of  Congress. 

LEGISLATIVE    IMMUNITT  GENERAIiT 

Sec.  3.  No  court  or  grand  Jury  shaU  Inquire 
of  a  Member  or  an  aide  either  directly  or  In- 
directly Into  the  protected  legislative  activi- 
ties of  a  Member  in  a  criminal  proceeding 
without  the  Member's  consent. 

StTBPENAS NOTIFICATION  AND  APPROVAL 

Sec.  4(a).  The  Attorney  General  of  the 
tJnlted  States  shall  personaUy  approve  the 
Issuance  of  any  subpena  to  a  Member  who  Is 
at  that  time  serving  in  Congress,  and  shall 
notify  in  writing  that  Member,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  In  the  case 
of  a  R^resentatlve,  and  the  President  Pro 
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Tempore  of  the  Senate,  In  the  ease  o '  a  Sena- 
tor, not  less  than  48  hours  in  advan  ■»  of  the 
Issuance  of  the  subpoena. 

(b)  The  attorney  for  the  governmsnt  shall 
Immediately  notify  the  Attorney  Ofneral  of 
the  United  States  of  hla  Intent  td  Issue  a 
subpena  to  a  former  Member  of  Congress  or 
to  an  aide  which  the  attorney  for  th^  govern- 
ment has  reasons  to  believe  may  require  testi- 
mony relating  to  protected  legislative  activ- 
ity. The  Attorney  General  shall  personally 
approve  the  issuance  of  the  subpdna,  and 
shall  notify  in  writing  that  Member,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represents  tlves.  In 
the  case  of  a  Representative,  and  tlie  Presi- 
dent Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate,  In  the  case 
of  a  Senator,  not  less  than  48  hoxus  In  ad- 
vance of  the  Issuance  of  the  subpeJMi- 

(c)  When  an  aide  Is  served  with  a  sub- 
pena which  he  has  reason  to  bellsve  may 
require  his  testimony  on  the  protect  Bd  legis- 
lative activity  of  a  Member,  the  a  de  shall 
immediately  Inform  that  Member. 

COUBT   AND    GBANO    JUBT    PKOCEED  tNGS 

Sec.  5(a).  Any  Member  may  move  In 
United  States  District  Court  to  qtash  any 
subpena  issued  by  a  court  or  grand  Jury  in 
a  criminal  proceeding  requiring  hlin  or  an 
aide  to  appear  to  give  testimony  wtiere  the 
Member  believes  that  the  subpeia  seeks 
testimony  about  protected  legislative 
activity 

(b)  The  Court  shall  Immediately  stay  such 
subpena  until  It  has  determined  whether 
the  subpena  must  be  quashed  or  a  protec- 
tive order  Issued  as  required  by  subsection 
(c). 

(c)  The  attorney  for  the  Government  shall 
specify  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  jroposed 
Inquiry.  If  the  court  determines  hat  the 
Inquiry  may  require  the  Member  or  aide  to 
give  testimony  either  directly  or  Uidlrectly 
concerning  protected  legislative  actlirlty,  the 
court  shall  either: 

( 1 )  fashion  an  appropriate  protect  ve  order 
restricting  questioning  In  such  a  m  inner  as 
to  preclude  questions  concerning  protected 
legislative  activity: 

(2)  If  there  la  no  possible  testimony  which 
the  Member  or  his  aide  could  give  on  the 
subject  matter  of  the  Injury  cont(mplated 
by  the  court  or  grand  Jury,  other  than  that 
which  directly  or  Indirectly  concerns  pro- 
tected legislative  activity,  then  the  subpena 
shall  be  quashed:  or 

(3)  If  the  procedures  set  out  in  subsection 
4(a)  were  not  complied  with  then  :he  sub- 
pena shall  be  quashed. 

(d)  If  at  any  time  In  the  course  of  a  crimi- 
nal proceeding  it  appears  that  testimony  is 
being  heard  or  may  be  heard  from  an  aide 
relating  to  a  Member's  protected  legislative 
activity  but  that  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tions 4(b)  or  4(c)  have  not  been  complied 
with  then  the  court  shall  Immediaely  stay 
the  proceedings,  notify  that  Memt>er  and 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  move  as  pro- 
vided by  this  section,  to  quash  the  subpena 
or  subp>enas.  pursuant  to  which  t4Btlmony 
Is  being  taken. 

S.  Res.   86 

Resolved,  that  Rule  XXX  of  the  standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  be  amended  as  follows: 
"RULE    XXX.    WITHDRAWAL   OP    PAPERS 

AND    TESTIMONY    BT    SENATOltS    AND 

AIDES. 

"1.  As  used  in  this  Rule: 

"(a)  The  term  'legislative  activity  means 
any  activity  relating  to  the  due  functioning 
of  the  legislative  process  and  carrying  out 
of  a  Senator's  obligations  to  the  Senate  and 
to  his  constltutents  and  shall  Include,  but  not 
be  limited  to,  speaking,  debating  or  noting  In 
committee  or  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
receipt  of  Information  for  use  In  legislative 
proceeding  any  conduct  In  commftee  re- 
lated to  the  consideration  of  legislation  or 
related  to  the  conduct  of  an  Investigation, 
speeches  or  publications  outside  of  tk^ngress 


Informing  the  public  on  matters  of  national 
or  local  importance;  and  the  motives  and 
decisionmaking  process  leading  to  the  above 
activity  or  leading  to  the  decision  not  to  en- 
gage In  the  above  activity. 

"(b)  The  term  'Senator'  means  a  present 
or  former  Member  of  the  Senate. 

"(c)  The  term  'aide'  means  any  person 
who  assists  a  Senator  In  his  performance  of 
legislative  activity. 

"(d)  The  term  'protected  legislative  ac- 
tivity' means  legislative  activity  performed 
by  a  Senator  or  by  an  aide  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  while  he  was  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

"2.  Any  Senator,  or  former  Senator,  may  re- 
fuse to  testify  before  any  court  or  grand  jury 
In  a  criminal  proceeding  concerning  his  leg- 
islative activity  while  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

"3.  No  aide  or  former  aide  to  a  Senator  or 
to  a  former  Senator,  shall  testify  before  a 
court  or  grand  Jury  In  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion concerning  the  aide's  assistance  to  that 
Senator  in  the  performance  of  legislative 
activity  by  that  Senator  while  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  unless  otherwise  Instruct- 
ed by  that  Senator. 

"4.  No  memorial  or  other  i>aper  present- 
ed to  the  Senate,  except  original  treaties, 
finally  acted  upon,  shall  be  withdrawn  from 
Its  files  except  by  order  of  the  Senate.  But 
when  an  act  may  pass  for  the  settlement 
of  any  private  claim,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  transmit  to  the  ofiScer  charged 
with  the  settlement  the  papers  on  file  relat- 
ing to  the  claim. 

"5.  No  memorial  or  other  paper  upon  which 
an  adverse  report  has  been  made  shall  be 
withdrawn,  from  the  files  of  the  Senate  un- 
less copies  thereof  shall  be  left  In  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary. 

"6.  A  Senator  shall  Inunedlately  notify  the 
President  Pro  Tempore  of  any  demands  for 
testimony  or  documents  made  upon  him  or  an 
aide  which  might  fall  within  the  provisions 
of  this  rule.  If  the  Senate  Is  In  session,  such 
notification  shall  be  entered  In  the  Journal." 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  co- 
sponsor  the  Congressional  Free  Speech 
bill  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  Sen- 
ator Ervin  has  long  been  recognized  for 
his  imflagging  interest  and  remarkable 
ability  in  the  area  of  Constitutional 
rights.  The  entire  area  of  congressional 
protection  is  one  which  merits  the  fullest 
attention  and  discussion  by  this  body. 

The  Constitution  has,  for  nearly  200 
years,  provided  Members  of  Congress  the 
facility  to  pursue  the  Nation's  affairs 
in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  and  forth- 
rightfulness  without  fear  of  retribution 
from  opposing  interests.  Developments  in 
recent  years,  however,  have  cast  some 
clouds  of  doubt  into  this  previously  sun- 
ny atmosphere. 

The  remarks  by  the  esteemed  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  concerning  this 
subject,  earlier  in  the  record,  are  indica- 
tive of  his  great  scholarship  and  elo- 
quently point  out  the  paramount  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  congressional  integ- 
rity through  its  ability  to  freely  debate 
and  legislate  on  the  vital  Issues  which 
confront  this  country.  Senator  Ervin's 
bill  provides  a  most  worthy  basis  upon 
which  we  all  may  reflect  and  explore  the 
constitutional  safeguards  wisely  pro- 
vided Congress  by  our  Founding  Fathers. 


By  Mr.  BIDEN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MiTSKix) : 
S.  1316.  A  bill  to  amend  section  311 
and  section  509  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 


lution Control  Act.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce 
today  for  myself  and  Mr.  Muskie.  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  regulate 
and  control  deepwater  development  of 
all  types. 

This  bill  will  fill  a  gap  in  existing  law 
by  providing  positive  controls  at  both  the 
Federal  and  State  levels  over  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  deepwater 
terminals  for  oil  or  other  commodities 
as  well  as  off-shore  powerplants.  air- 
ports, and  solid  waste  disposal  facilities. 
At  the  Federal  level  the  bill  would  pro- 
hibit any  Federal  agency  to  permit  con- 
struction or  operation  of  any  deepwater 
development  unless  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
has  certified  that  the  development  will 
not  result  in  environmental  degradation 
nor  violate  any  provisions  of  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  the  Clean  Air  Act 
or  any  other  act  administered  by  EPA. 

The  bill  also  requires  the  concurrence 
of  the  Governors  of  States  adjacent  to 
the  proposed  deepwater  development. 
However,  in  order  for  the  State  to  re- 
tain its  veto  power,  it  must  first  adopt 
an  environmental  protection  program 
covering  areas  that  might  be  affected  by 
any  deepwater  development. 

Nothing  in  the  bill  affects  any  pres- 
ent jurisdiction  that  a  State  has  over 
deepwater  development  In  any  area 
within  its  terrtory  or  jurisdiction. 

On  the  basis  of  the  evidence  presented 
so  far.  I  am  not  satisfied  that  deepwater 
development  is  either  necessary  or  de- 
sirable, at  least  off  the  coast  of  Delaware 
or  New  Jersey.  My  concerns  lie  in  two 
areas — first,  the  possible  damage  to  ma- 
rine environment  through  construction 
or  oil  spills;  and  second,  the  possible  im- 
controUable  development  of  the  land  ad- 
jEicent  to  the  port  facilty. 

The  final  report  by  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  on  the  subject  of 
environmental  concerns  Is  not  yet  fin- 
ished. However,  the  evidence  presented 
so  far  indicates  that  there  can  be  no 
positive  assurance  that  there  might  not 
be  serious  environmental  hazards  pre- 
sented by  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  a  deepwater  port  or  other  devel- 
opment. The  bill  speaks  to  this  concern 
by  requlmg  a  determination  by  EPA  that 
such  hazards  will  not  result  from  con- 
struction or  operation  of  any  such  fa- 
cility. 

My  other  major  concern  is  that  the 
presence  of  offshore  development  may 
lead  to  industrial  and  commercial  pres- 
sure on  the  land  off  which  the  port  is 
situated.  I  am  deeply  troubled  that  with 
a  port  a  physical  reality  adjacent  States 
would  be  hard  pressed  to  resist  the  pres- 
sures for  development  that  would  build 
up.  As  a  former  county  councilman  in 
Delaware  I  am  aware  of  how  difficult  It 
can  be  to  deny  efforts  toward  commer- 
cial and  industrial  expansion  in  the  face 
of  economically  favorable  conditions. 
This  bill  deals  positively  with  my  con- 
cern by  giving  an  adjacent  State  a  veto 
provided  it  takes  affirmative  action  to 
prevent  environmentally  unsound  devel- 
opment along  Its  coastal  area.  Thus,  only 
States  that  care  enough  about  their  own 
land  to  provide  effective  controls  would 
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exercise  a  veto  over  offshore  develop- 
ment. Among  the  standards  required  for 
coastal  areas  would  be: 

First,  development  will  not  violate  Fed- 
eral environmental  laws  or  standards; 

Second.  Industrial,  commercial,  or  resi- 
dential development  will  not  occur  where 
adequate  public  facilities  will  not  be 
available; 

Third,  there  must  not  be  further  de- 
velopment of  wetlands  and  flood  plain 
areas;  and 

Fourth,  water  supplies  shall  not  be  en- 
dangered. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  move 
promptly  on  this  bill  so  that  there  will 
be  adequate  protection  for  our  coastal 
States  against  premature  or  imwlse  off- 
shore development. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  and  a 
statement  entitled  "Atlantic  Coast  Deep 
Water  Port  Facilities  Study."  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
the  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

8. 1316 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SxcnoN  1.  Section  311(a)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
definitions. 

"(15)  'deepwater  development'  means  any 
man-made  structure  either  fixed  or  floating, 
or  dredging  activities  related  to  such  struc- 
ture, which  Is  located  In  or  may  affect  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  Sttaes  or  the 
water  of  the  contiguous  zone  and  Intended 
for  such  uses  as  a  port  or  terminal  for  the 
loading  or  unloading  of  cargoes,  a  site  for  a 
power  plant,  an  airport,  or  a  solid  waste  dis- 
posal site." 

"(16)  'adjacent  State'  means  any  State 
which  Is  directly  shoreward  of  any  deepwater 
development  and  any  other  State  within  a 
radius  of  50  miles  computed  from  a  point 
at  the  center  or  proposed  center  of  any  deep 
water  development  to  the  neeirest  point  of 
land  subject  to  Jurisdiction  of  a  State." 

Sec  2.  Section  311  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating sections  (n),  (o),  and  (p)  as 
sections  (o),  (p),  and  (q)  respectively  and 
by  adding  a  new  subsection  (n)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(n)(l)  No  Federal  agency  shall  permit 
the  construction  or  operation  of  a  deep  water 
development  until  the  Administrator  shall 
have  certified  that  such  development  will  not 
cause  or  contribute  to  environmental  deg- 
radation or  otherwise  result  in  failure  to 
comply  with  or  cause  a  violation  of  effluent 
limitations  or  other  standards  or  require- 
ments Imposed  by  this  Act,  the  Clean  Air 
Act  or  any  other  Act  which  the  Administrator 
is  assigned  responsibility  to  administer.  Cer- 
tification shall  relate  to  site  selection,  method 
and  type  of  construction,  and  operation  of 
such  deep  water  port  facility. 

"(2)  (A)  Any  person  desiring  to  construct 
or  operate  a  deep  water  development  shaU 
at  the  time  of  application  for  any  permit, 
license  or  other  approval  from  any  Federal 
agency  submit,  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Administrator,  de- 
tailed plans  of  such  development:  and  such 
submission  to  the  Administrator  shall  be  at 
least  two  years  prior  to  the  expected  date  of 
the  beginning  of  construction:  Provided, 
That  as  to  those  deep  water  developments 
which  are  not  in  the  construction  phase  on 
the  effective  date  of  thU  subsection  but  none- 
theless will  reach  the  construction  phase  at 
»ny  time  within  two  years  of  the  effective 


date,  plans  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Admin- 
istrator as  soon  as  possible  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  subsection. 

(B)  Copies  of  materials  submitted  to  the 
Administrator  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  shall  also  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Governor  of  each  adjacent 
State,  and  a  copy  of  such  materials  shall  be 
available  for  public  Inspection  at  a  place 
to  be  designated  by  the  Administrator. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  may  certify  a  deep 
water  development  only  after  he  has  (A) 
received  the  concurrence  of  the  Governor 
of  the  adjacent  State  or  States,  (B)  held  a 
public  hearing  In  accordance  with  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act,  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  adjudicatory  pro- 
ceedings, which  hearing  shaU  be  combined 
with  any  other  required  hearing  with  the 
Administrator  coordinating  with  the  ap- 
propriate agencies,  and  (C)  determined  that 
the  location,  construction  and  operation  of 
the  proposed  deep  water  port  faculty  will 
not  cause  or  contribute  to  environmental 
degradation  or  othervtrlse  result  In  failure  to 
comply  with  or  cause  violation  of  effluent 
limitations  or  other  standards  or  require- 
ments Imposed  by  this  Act,  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  or  any  other  Act  which  he  is  assigned 
responsibility  to  administer.' 

"(4)  The  Administrator  shall  establish  a 
reasonable  fee  for  each  application  for  certi- 
fication which  shall  be  sufficient  to  cover  the 
administrative  costs  Incurred  tn  evaluating 
an  application  for  certification. 

"(6)  Whoever  begins  to  construct,  con- 
structs, or  operates  a  deep  water  develop- 
ment after  the  effective  date  of  this  sub- 
section without  a  prior  certification  by  the 
Administrator  shaU  be  fined  not  less  than 
$50,000  for  each  day  after  that  date  on  which 
notice  of  violation  Is  given  and  construction 
or  other  operations  continue  without  a 
certification  obtained  In  accordance  with  this 
subsection. 

"(6)  The  requirement  for  concurrence  of 
the  Governor  of  an  adjacent  state  shall  be 
waived  two  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  unless  such  State  shall 
have  adopted  and  the  Administrator  shall 
have  approved  an  environmental  protection 
permit  program  applicable  to  areas  poten- 
tially impacted  by  deep  water  development 
which  assures  compliance  with  the  following 
environmental  protection  criteria: 

"(A)  public  or  private  development  will 
be  permitted  only  if  in  the  process  of  de- 
velopment, and  in  the  completed  project,  the 
development  will  not  result  In  violation  of 
emission  or  effluent  limitations,  standards, 
or  other  requirements  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
and  this  Act: 

"(B)  Industrial,  residential,  or  commercial 
development  wUl  not  occur  where  It  would 
exceed  the  capacity  of  existing  systems  for 
power  and  water  supply,  waste  water  coUec- 
tion  and  treatment,  solid  waste  disposal  and 
resource  recovery,  or  transportation,  unless 
such  systems  are  planned  for  expansion  and 
have  adequate  financing  to  support  (^}era- 
.tlon  and  expansion  as  necessary  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  new  development  without 
violation  of  the  emission  or  effluent  limita- 
tions, standeirds,  or  other  requirements  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  or  this  Act  at  any  place 
where  such  expansion  of  such  systems  or  any 
activities  relating  thereto  may  occur: 

" (C)  industrial  or  commercial  development 
shall  occur  only  where  there  exist  adequate 
housing  opportimltles,  on  a  nondiscrimina- 
tory basis  and  within  a  reasonable  distance 
of  any  such  development,  for  aU  persons  who 
are  or  may  be  employed  in  the  operation 
of  such  development: 

"(D)  development  shall  be  prohibited  on 
water-saturated  lands  such  as  marshlands, 
swamps,  bogs,  estuaries,  salt  marshes,  and 
other  wetlands: 

"(E)  there  shall  be  no  further  commer- 
cial, residential,  or  industrial  development 
of  the  flood  plains  of  the  navigable  water- 
ways in  the  State; 


"(F)  those  responsible  for  making  less 
permeable  or  Impermeable  any  portion  of 
the  landscape  will  be  required  to  hold  or 
store  runoff  from  such  lands  so  that  it  does 
not  reach  natural  waterways  during  storm 
conditions  or  times  of  snowmelt; 

"(G)  to  the  extent  possible,  upland  water- 
sheds wlU  be  maintained  for  maximum  na- 
tural water  retention; 

"(H)  utilities,  in  locating  utUity  lines, 
ShaU  make  maximum  possible  mxUtlple  use 
of  utUlty  rights-of-way;  and 

"(I)  any  major  residential  development 
win  Include  open  space  areas  sufficient  to 
provide  recreational  opportunities  for  all 
residents  of  the  proposed  developments." 

"(7)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  require  any  state  or  local  gov- 
ernment to  aUow  construction  or  operation 
of  facilities  associated  with  any  deep  water 
development,  or  portion  thereof,  Including 
but  not  limited  to,  port  faculties,  refineries, 
pipelines,  and  tank  farms,  on  any  area  with- 
in the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  that  State 
or  local  government  where  that  State  or 
local  government  determines  that  it  does  not 
wish  to  allow  such  construction  or  opera- 
tion. 

Sec.  3.  Section  600(b)(1)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  subparagraphs  (D),  (E),  and 
(P)  as  subparagraphs  (E),  (P),  and  (G)  re- 
spectively and  by  inserting  a  new  subpara- 
graph (D)  to  read  as  follows : 

"(D)  in  making  any  determination  pur- 
suant to  section  311  (n) ," 


ATtAKTic  Coast  Dzzp  Watek  Poet  FACiuma 

Stttdt 
(Statement  of  Senator  Joseph  R.  BnjEN,  Jr.) 
I  wish  to  dlsctiss  my  attitude  toward  some 
proposals  on  a  deep  water  port  that  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  have  labeUed  "tentative  recom- 
mendations." I  am  glad  that  they  are  labelled 
tentative  because  I  do  not  find  in  the  mate- 
rials yet  submitted  any  evidence  that  would 
Justify  a  deep  sea  port  In  Delaware  Bay  or  In 
the  ocean  off  the  coast  of  Delaware. 

There  does  not  even  appear  to  be  any 
certainty  as  to  the  size  of  ships  that  might 
use  such  a  faculty.  If  it  Is  to  be  used  by 
ships  of  500,000  deadweight  tons,  then  the 
Corps  indicates  that  a  Delaware-related  site 
is  not  the  most  efficient  or  economical.  The 
Corps'  report  says  that  one  forecast  of  ship 
size  of  600,000  tons  was  developed  Jointly  by 
the  Corps  and  the  Maritime  Administration. 
However,  there  are  other  varying  estimates! 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  certainty  at  this 
point  as  to  the  size  ship  that  might  use 
such  as  facility,  a  factor  affecting  location 
Without  this  kind  of  Information  it  would 
appear  to  be  too  early  to  be  suggesting  spe- 
cific locations  for  a  faculty. 

The  Corps'  report  says  that  it  Is  In  the  na- 
tional Interests  to  develop  a  port,  "provided 
that  environmental  values  can  be  adequately 
protected."  The  "Summary  of  Environmental 
Considerations"  prepared  by  the  Corps  in- 
dicates quite  clearly  to  me  that,  on  the 
basis  of  knowledge  now  available,  environ- 
mental values  cannot  be  protected. 

One  paragraph  In  the  report  seems  to  sum 
up  the  present  state  of  the  art  of  this  field 
It  reads: 

There  is  a  lack  of  adequate  knowledge  of 
ways  to  design  and  operate  a  system  with- 
out spUlage,  or  techniques  capable  of  han- 
dllng  major  spills,  and  of  the  total  Impact 
of  oU  spuis  on  the  ecosystem.  SlmUarly,  there 
Is  a  lack  of  adequate  knowledge  on  the 
changes  which  wUl  occur  from  alteration  of 
the  physical  configuration  of  water  body 
through  dredging,  dumping  of  spoil,  and 
inshore  Island  construction;  on  the  impact 
of  such  changes  on  biological  organisms;  and 
on  the  physical  and  biological  characteristics 
of  most  geographical  areas  where  petroleum 
import  operations  might  take  place. 

With  regard  to  vulnerabUlty  to  environ- 
mental damage,  the  report  says  that  at  in- 
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says 
BS  to 
various 


but    that 
necessary 


shore  sites  oil  pollution  damage  li  unavoid- 
able. It  says  that  there  Is  less  danjer  at  off- 
shore sites,  but  even  then  the  report  concedes 
the  possibility  of  damage.  In  fact  the  report 
Indicates  that  possibility  low  level  spills  at 
on  off-shore  location  could  be  as  perlous  at 
an  In-shore  location. 

In    yet    another   section    the    r^wrt 
that  "no  consensus  was  reached 
relative    vulnerability  .  .  ."    of    thfc 
sites. 

Thus  In  summary  the  report  atepears  to 
say   that  all   proposed  sites  are  i  otentlally 
dangerous    to    the    environment, 
much  more  Information  would  be 
to  determine  the  extent  of  the  danger 

With  regard  to  the  potential  eff(  ct  on  de- 
velopment of  adjacent  land  the  n  port  does 
not  deal  adequately  with  Delawarii.  The  re- 
port also  says  that  the  potential  laiidslde  Im 
pacts  from  a  deep  water  port  are  dlfllcult  to 
predict.  However,  the  report  assumes  that  In 
the  absence  of  controls,  such  a  pert  will  be 
likely    to    Induce    "Industrial    concentration, 
particularly  of  refineries  and  petrochemical 
complexes"    with    all    the    resultant 
commerclea  and  economic  activity 
words  we  could  look  forward  to  Ind  istrlallza 
tlon  all  up  and  down  our  coast,  \rhlle  It  is 
true  that  Delaware  has  controls 
development  of  Its  coast.  If  we  <4ice  allow 
a  port  to  be  built  off  our  coast  I  liave  little 
faith  that  our  present  controls  are 
to  withstand  the  pressures  for  otler  Indus 
trlallzatlon. 

It  Is  very  clear  that  the  Informalion  avail 
able  at  this  time  Indicates  that  th(  re  should 
not  be  a  port  built  near  Delaware 
In  the  Bay  or  In  the  ocean.  It  Is  f ui  ther  clear 
that  before  any  site  anywhere  Is  t  eclded  on 
there  Is  need  for  much  more  Inl  ormatlon 
Among  the  areas  requiring  clarlflc  itlon  are: 

Size  of  ships  to  be  handled; 

Control  and  permit  procedures 

More  knowledge  of  dealing  wlthl 
and  their  Impact  on  the  envlroni  aent; 

More  study  of  the  effect  of  construction 
of  the  port  on  the  environment 

Possible    resulting    industrlallzallon 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Put  lie  Works 
Committee  to  which  the  final  report  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  will  be  submitted  I  will 
seek  answers  to  these  and  to  other 
while  continuing  to  oppose  any 
designate  a  location  for  an  off-shote  port  In 
Delaware  Bay  or  off  the  coast  of  D  slaware. 
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By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  -equest) 

S.  1317,  A  bill  to  authorize  ai>proprla 
tions  for  the  United  States  Inf  armation 
Agency.  Referred  to  the  Comiiiittee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr. 
request,  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
erence  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  U.S.  Information 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the 
Director  of  USIA  and  I  am  introducing 
it  in  order  that  there  may  be 
bill  to  which  Members  of  the  S 
the  public  may  direct  their 
and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support 
pose  this  bill,  as  well  as  any 
amendments  to  it,  when  the 
considered  by  the  Committee 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcord  at 
together  with  the  letter  from 
rector  of  USIA  to  the  Vice 
dated  March  5,  1973,  and  the 
by-section  analysis  of  the  bill 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
ter   and   analysis   were  ordered 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows 
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S.  1317 

Be  it  enacted  bj/  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency  Appropriations  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1973." 

Sec.  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  for  fiscal  year  1974,  to  carry  out 
international  informational  activities  and 
programs  under  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948, 
the  Mutual  Educational  &nd  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act  of  1961,  and  Reorganization  Plan 
Number  8  of  1953,  and  other  purposes  au- 
thorized by  law.  the  following  amounts: 

(a)  9203,279,000  for  "Salaries  and  ex- 
penses" and  "Salaries  and  expenses  (special 
foreign  currency  program),"  except  that  so 
much  of  such  amount  as  may  be  appropri- 
ated for  "Salaries  and  expenses  (special  for- 
eign currency  program)"  may  be  appropri- 
ated without  fiscal  year  limitation; 

(b)  94,125,000  for  "Special  International 
exhibitions"  and  "Special  international  ex- 
hibitions (special  foreign  currency  pro- 
gram)," which  amount  may  be  appropriated 
without  fiscal  year  limitation;  and 

(c)  $17,000,000  for  "Acquisition  and  con- 
struction of  radio  facilities,"  which  amount 
may  be  appropriated  without  fiscal  year  lim- 
itation. 

Sec.  3.  In  addition  to  such  amounts  as  are 
authorized  by  section  2,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  for  fiscal  year  1974  such 
additional  or  supplemental  amounts  as  may 
be  necessary  for  increases  in  salary,  pay,  re- 
tirement, or  other  employee  benefits  au- 
thorized by  law,  for  other  nondlscretlonary 
coets,  and  for  expenses  of  programs  or  other 
activities,  including  exhibits  exchanges  with 
other  governments,  which  arise  subsequent 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  for  fiscal  year  1976,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  any  of  the 
foregoing  purposes;  Provided,  That  appro- 
priations for  "Salaries  and  expenses  (special 
foreign  currency  program),"  "Special  Inter- 
national exhibitions,"  "Special  internation- 
al exhibitions  (special  foreign  currency  pro- 
gram)," and  "AcqiUsltlon  and  construction 
of  radio  facilities,"  shall  remain  avaUable 
until  expended. 

U.S.  Information  Agency, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  5,  1973. 
Hon.   Spibo   T.   Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  PREsmENT:  I  have  the  honor 
to  transmit  to  the  Senate  for  Its  considera- 
tion a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  "to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency,"  and  an  explanation  therefor. 

The  proposed  bill  would  authorize  appro- 
priations to  be  made  to  this  Agency  for 
fiscal  years  1974  and  1975.  Section  701  of 
the  United  States  Information  and  Educa- 
tional Exchange  Act  of  1948  (22  U.S.C.  1476) 
requires  that  such  appropriations  be  pre- 
viously authorized  by  legislation. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  enactment  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation would  be  in  accord  with  the  Presi- 
dent's program. 
Sincerely, 

James  Keoch,  Director. 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis 
Section  1 :  Provides  that  the  Act  may  be 
cited    as    the    "United    States    Information 
Agency  Appropriations  Authorization  Act  of 
1973". 

Section  2:  Subsection  2{a).  Authorizes  ap- 
propriations to  be  made  for  salaries  and 
expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  International 
Informational  activities  and  programs  under 


the  United  States  Information  and  Educa- 
tional Exchange  Act,  the  Mutual  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Act,  and  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  8  of  1953,  for  the  fiiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  The  portion  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  the  special  foreign  cur- 
rency program  would  be  available  until  ex- 
pended. The  total  amount,  $203,279,000  re- 
quested for  fiscal  year  1974  Is  the  amount 
now  Included  In  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1974. 

Subsection  2(b) :  Authorizes  appropria- 
tions to  be  made  for  expenses  necessary  to 
carry  out  functions  under  Section  102(a)  (3) 
of  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974.  The  $4,125,000  requested  for  fiscal  year 
1974  is  the  amount  now  Included  In  the 
President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

Subsection  2(c)  :  Authorizes  appropria- 
tions to  be  made  for  the  purchase,  rent, 
construction,  and  improvement  of  facilities 
for  radio  transmission  and  reception  and  the 
purchase  and  installation  of  necessary  equip- 
ment for  radio  transmission  and  reception; 
and  acquisition  of  land  and  Interests  In  land 
by  purchase,  lease,  rental  or  otherwise,  to 
remain  available  until  expended.  The  $17,- 
000,000  Is  the  amount  now  included  In  the 
President's  budget  for  the  Initial  phase  of 
the  relocation  and  augmentation  of  the  radio 
facility  now  on  Okinawa;  maintenance  and 
repair  of  existing  facilities;  and  continued 
technical  research. 

Section  3:  Federal  pay  raises  and  other 
laws  or  Executive  Orders  will  Increase  Agency 
costs. 

Section  3  authorizes  Increases  in  appro- 
priations to  provide  funds  for  such  pay  and 
similar  Increases.  In  addition,  this  section 
authorizes  appropriations  made  necesMry 
because  of  nondlscretlonary  operating  cost 
Increases  and  for  new  or  expanded  programs 
and  activities.  Including  exhibits  exchanges 
with  other  governments,  which  arise  subse- 
quent to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
A  new  series  of  exhibits  exchanges  Is  sched- 
uled to  be  negotiated  with  the  USSR  during 
fiscal  year  1974. 

Section  4:  Authorizes  appropriations  to 
be  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975. 


By  Mr.  BE  ALL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DoMiNicK> : 
S.  1318.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  to  authorize  reading  emphasis  pro- 
grams to  improve  reading  in  the  primary 
grades,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

THE    elementary    SCHOOL    READING    EMPHASIS 
ACT   OF    1973 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  introduction  the  "Elemen- 
tary School  Reading  Emphasis  Act  of 
1973."  I  am  pleased  that  Senator  Domi- 
NicK,  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Education  Subcommittee,  is  cospon- 
soring  this  legislation  with  me.  This  leg- 
islation is  aimed  at  the  most  important 
problem  facing  American  education  to- 
day— the  reading  problem. 

I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  read- 
ing is  the  single  most  Important  skill, 
the  most  important  key  to  learning.  The 
mastering  of  reading  determines,  in 
large  part,  not  only  success  in  school,  but 
also  success  In  adulthood.  The  Elemen- 
tary School  Reading  Emphasis  Act  gives 
to  reading  an  emphasis  commensurate 
with  its  overriding  importance  to  our 
children  and  our  country.  Basically,  the 
bill  utilizes  specialists  to  Intensify  and 
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improve  reading  instruction  In  the  early 
elementary  grades  with  the  aim  of  pre- 
venting reading  problems  from  develop- 
ing, and  remedying  them  when  they  do. 

Specifically,  the  bill  authorizes  Federal 
assistsmce  to  local  educational  agencies 
for  the  carrying  out  by  such  agencies  in 
school  or  schools,  which  have  large  num- 
bers or  high  concentrations  of  children 
who  are  not  reading  at  the  appropriate 
grade  level,  or  reading  emphasis  projects. 

Schools  participating  In  the  reading 
emphasis  program  must : 

First,  provide  for  the  teaching  of  read- 
ing for  at  least  40  minutes  daily  by  read- 
ing specialists  for  all  elementary  chil- 
dren in  grades  one  through  two; 

Second,  provide  for  the  teaching  of 
reading  for  at  least  40  minutes  daily  by 
reading  specialists  for  children  in  grades 
three  and  above  who  are  reading  below 
grade  level  or  experiencing  reading  diffi- 
culties; and 

Third,  provide  for  a  summer  intensive 
reading  program  for  children  at  the  first 
sign  they  are  falling  behind  grade  level 
or  experiencing  reading  problems. 

The  reading  emphasis  projects  would 
also  be  required  to  analyze  the  reasons 
why  children  in  the  participating  schools 
are  not  reading  at  the  appropriate  grade 
level;  to  screen  for  conditions  that  would 
impede  or  prevent  children  from  learning 
to  read ;  to  administer  appropriate  tests 
to  identify  children  who  are  not  reading 
at  the  appropriate  grade  level:  to  develop 
a  plan  setting  forth  specific  objectives 
which  must  include  the  objective  of  hav- 
ing aU  children  reading  at  grade  level  by 
the  end  of  grade  three:  to  evaluate  at 
least  annuaUy  the  extent  to  which  the 
objectives  are  being  made:  to  provide  for 
parent  participation:  and  to  publish  ag- 
gregate testing  scores  of  the  children 
participating  in  the  project. 

Also,  the  project  must  be  approved  by 
the  State  educational  agency. 

The  legislation  also  authorizes  one  dis- 
trict-wide reading  emphasis  project  in 
an  urban  area,  and  one  district-wide 
project  in  a  rural  area. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  would: 

Fourth,  establish  a  reading  corps  pro- 
gram to  attract  and  increase  the  number 
of  reading  specialists  to  schools  having 
large  numbers  or  high  concentration  of 
students  reading  below  grade  level  dur- 
ing the  regular  or  summer  session  or 
both,  and  authorize  Federal  assistance  to 
local  educational  agencies  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  to  increase  the 
professional  competency  of  teachers  of 
reading  and  to  encourage  additional  em- 
phasis in  reading  courses  for  elementary 
teachers  with  the  goal  of  having  all  such 
teachers  in  reading  emphasis  projects 
meeting  the  minimum  requirements  of  a 
reading  teacher; 

Fifth,  authorize  the  development  of  a 
reading  course  and  study  course  guide  for 
elementary  teachers  and  reading  special- 
ists by  the  leading  reading  experts  in  the 
Nation  and  for  the  showing  of  such  pro- 
gram over  public  television: 

Sixth,  designate  or  create  a  new  edu- 
cational center  for  research  and  develop- 
ment in  the  reading  area  to  be  known  as 
the  "Center  for  Reading  Improvement": 
and 

Seventh,  create  a  Presidential  award 


for  reading  achievement  to  motivate  ele- 
mentary students  to  read  better  and  to 
foster  competition  for  excellence  in  retid- 
ing  by  elementary  schools. 

Approximately  $176  million  would  be 
authorized  over  a  3 -year  period  with  the 
bulk  of  the  sum  going  to  the  reading 
emphasis  projects. 

READING  DEFICIENCIES ^A  MASSIVE  PROBLEM 

The  following  alarming  statistics  illus- 
trate the  magnitude  of  the  reading  prob- 
lem in  the  United  States.  It  is  estimated : 
That   some   18  V2   million   adults   are 
functional  illiterates; 

That  some  7  million  elementary  and 
secondary  children  are  in  severe  need  of 
special  reading  assistance; 

That  in  large  urban  areas,  40  to  50 
percent  of  its  children  are  reading  below 
grade  level; 

That  90  percent  of  the  700,000  stu- 
dents who  drop  out  of  school  annually 
are  classified  as  poor  readers;  and 

The  massive  reading  difficulties  re- 
vealed in  those  statistics  have  been  con- 
firmed by  surveys  of  teachers  and  prin- 
cipals alike. 

The  Office  of  Education  in  1969  sur- 
veyed 3,300  title  I  elementary  schools  in 
over  9,200  school  districts  across  the 
coimtry.  Two  hundred  and  sixteen  thou- 
sand teachers  were  asked  to  supply  data 
on  approximately  6  million  pupils  in 
grades  two,  four,  and  six.  These  teachers 
judged  reading  the  greatest  area  of  need 
and  they  estimated  that  approximately 
2.5  million  pupils,  or  48  percent  of  the 
enrollment  in  these  grades,  showed  evi- 
dence of  a  critical  need  for  compensa- 
tory programs  in  reading.  This  data  indi- 
cated that  22  percent  of  the  urban 
schools  had  70  to  100  percent  of  their 
pupils  reading  1  year  below  grade  level. 

Similarly,  a  survey  of  principals  repre- 
senting elementary  school  populations  of 
approximately  20  mUlion  and  a  second- 
ary school  population  of  17.8  million  was 
taken  seeking  their  estimate  of  the  read- 
ing problem.  These  responses  were  ana- 
lyzed by  Carol  Ann  Dwyer  of  the  Educa- 
tion Testing  Services,  Berkeley.  Calif., 
and  she  found  that  the  principals  identi- 
fied some  4.7  million  pupils  with  reading 
problems  in  the  elementary  grades  and 
2.7  million  in  the  secondary  grades. 

Alarmingly,  37  percent  of  the  elemen- 
tary pupils  and  46  percent  of  the  sec- 
ondary pupils  with  reading  problems 
were  reported  to  be  receiving  no  special 
assistance  in  the  instruction  of  reading. 

The  Department  of  Education  in  my 
State  recently  released  the  results  of  its 
survey  of  11,000  citizens  on  the  most  im- 
portant goal  for  Maryland  schools.  The 
survey  found  that  "the  people  of  Mary- 
land believe  that  the  mastering  of  read- 
ing skills  is  the  most  important  educa- 
tion goal  for  the  schools  of  the  State." 

Over  and  over  again,  parents,  the  gen- 
eral public,  and  the  press  across  the  Na- 
tion have  expressed  concern  with  poor 
student  performance  in  the  fundamental 
reading  area. 

This  concern  is  evidenced  by  stories 
from  large  cities  across  the  country,  such 
as  the  Baltimore  headline  "City  Pupils 
Score  Low." 

This  concern  is  evidenced  by  the  UPI's 
story  out  of  California  Indicating  that  a 
teenager  was  suing  the  San  Francisco 


School  District  and  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia for  $1  million  for  graduating  him 
from  high  school  without  learning  to 
read. 

This  concern  is  evidenced  by  the  sug- 
gestion by  Dr.  Kenneth  Clark  that  all 
subjects  be  suspended  in  the  ghetto 
schools  for  a  year  and  that  such  time 
be  spent  on  bringing  the  children's  read- 
ing up  to  grade  level. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
disenchantment  in  our  schools,  to  a  large 
degree,  has  to  do  with  the  inadequate 
performance  in  the  reading  area.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  schools  do  not  do  a  good 
job  with  the  large  majority  of  our  young 
people.  They  do,  but  a  technological  so- 
ciety like  ours  where  only  5  percent  of 
the  jobs  are  unskilled  cannot  tolerate 
massive  reading  problems  such  as  I  have 
just  described.  Welfare  rolls,  to  mention 
one  social  cost,  will  increase  unless  we 
do  a  better  job  of  teaching  such  young- 
sters to  read. 

The  President  has  recognized  the  Im- 
portance of  reading  by  establishing  the 
"right-to-read"  program,  which  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  elim- 
inating functional  illiteracy  by  1980.  Un- 
der the  able  direction  of  Dr.  Ruth  HoUo- 
way,  the  right-to-read  program  is  doing 
some  extremely  interesting  and  con- 
structive work. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  discuss  this  pro- 
posal in  more  detail. 

READING   PROBLEMS — A   PREVENTIVE   APPROACH 

The  primary  approach  of  this  bill  Is 
preventive.  It  is  essential.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, that  we  not  only  focus  on  the  read- 
ing problem,  but  also  that  we  zero-In  on 
the  elementary  years.  I  believe  that  pre- 
vention is  more  effective  both  in  terms 
of  educational  results  and  cost  effective- 
ness than  subsequent  remedial  efforts. 

The  proposal  thus  calls  for  the  teach- 
ing of  reading  for  all  elementary  chil- 
dren in  grades  one  through  two  by  read- 
ing specialists.  This  Is  the  real  preven- 
tive aspect  of  the  program  and  It  Is 
aimed  at  preventing  reading  problems 
from  developing.  It  is  designed  to  get  all 
children  off  to  a  good  start  in  reading. 

In  title  I  schools  we  know  that  read- 
ing retardation  becomes  greater  with 
each  successive  year.  I  have  talked  with 
many  teachers  about  the  reading  prob- 
lem and,  almost  without  exception,  they 
advise  me  that  it  becomes  Increasingly 
more  difficult,  some  say  almost  impos- 
sible, to  remedy  reading  difficulties  the 
longer  we  wait. 

For  grades  three  and  above,  the  read- 
ing specialist  would  only  be  utilized  for 
those  children  who  are  not  reading  at 
grade  level  or  who  are  experiencing  read- 
ing problems. 

Also,  an  important  responsibility  of  a 
reading  specialist  would  be  to  administer 
or  supervise  the  administering  of  the 
necessary  diagnostic  and  screening  tests 
to  identify  pupils  who,  for  whatever  rea- 
son, are  having  problems  in  reading. 

SV2IMEB  READING  OPTION 

At  the  first  sign  that  a  child  Is  falling 
behind  In  reading,  there  would  be  made 
available  the  option  of  attending  a  sum- 
mer Intensified  reading  program,  again 
employing  reading  specialists. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation  through  the 
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Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  and  other  programs,  has  ittempted 
to  Improve  the  education  of  [disadvan- 
taged youngsters. 

Certainly  this  act  has  helped  to  Iden- 
tify and  spotlight  the  massive 
deficiencies  of  some  of  oiu*  schools.  Un- 
fortunately, we  have  not  achieved  the 
results  to  date  that  we  have  ^oped  for. 
although  we  have  learned  a 
from  our  experiences  under  t 
example,  we  have  foimd  that 
spread  the  money  among 
schools  and  expect  results; 
have  found  that  better  r^ 
achieved  when  we  concentrate  such  re- 
sources. 

Also,  districts  that  have  etnphaslzed 
academic  programs  have  in  general  had 
better  results.  As  a  recent  titla  I  evalua- 
tion noted:  1 

Apparently  there  has  been  an  ever-alloca- 
tlon  of  supporting  services  and  I  an  under- 
aUocatlon  of  academic  services  In  Title  I 
since  the  program's  inception. 

Headstart  is  another  prograjn  which  I 
strongly  support.  Interestinglir  enough, 
both  in  title  I  and  the  Headfetart  pro- 
gram "gains"  that  were  prodiced  often 
disappear.  A  study  by  Mr.  E>orjald  Hayes 
of  Cornell  University  and  Judith  Grether 
of  the  Urban  Institute,  indlcatie  that  the 
reading  deficiency  of  disadvantaged 
children  may  be  traced  in  partito  the  ad- 
verse impact  of  the  summed  vacation 
period.  1 

These  researchers  foimd: 

Much  of  the  difference  between  white  and 
nonwhlte  can  be  traced  to  dlffer«itlal  prog- 
ress in  reading  and  word  knowlepge  during 
nonschool  periods  .  .  .  Put  anothir  way,  the 
four  summers  between  second  land  sixth 
grades  produce  a  reading  differencial  almost 
equal  to  the  effects  of  five  acadtmlc  years. 
Month  for  month  In  1965-66  the  ihetto  stu- 
dents were  progressing  at  a  rate  16  times  as 
great  during  school  as  out  of  ahool.  The 
upper-middle  class  student  proferessed  at 
8.6-4  times  the  rate  <n  school  as  cnS.  Students 
in  all  sets  appear  to  learn  while  hx  school — 
It  Is  when  they  are  out  of  school  t  Jat  the  Im- 
portant differentials  appear.  Whli  in  school 
the  relatively  rich  white  school  qhlldren  do 
barely  better  than  the  ghetto  sihool  chil- 
dren, (1.3  times  as  much  progress  [per  month 
In  1966-66)  but  during  the  summer  the  rela- 
tively rich  whites  progress  6  tlmeslthe  rate  of 
nonwhltes. 

This  study,  while  certainly  njot  conclu- 
sive, does  add  support  to  th^  summer 
school  component  of  my  prooosal.  Per- 
haps the  study  may  help  to  e:  plain  the 
"loss"  during  simimer  vacation  periods 
of  "gains"  realized  in  some  of  our  com- 
pensatory education  programsl 

In  the  last  Congress  during  hearings 
on  equal  educational  opporturtltles,  in  a 
response  to  a  question  about  my  reading 
proposal,  Mr.  James  F.  O'Niil  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  for  t^e  State  of 
Michigan  responded: 

I  particularly  believe  that  the  broposal  to 
provide  summer  reading  programl  would  be 
Important,  for  this  reason.  Again! this  latest 
study  Indicates  that  In  the  opuinon  of  the 
report,  that  mfany  children  In  tha  low  socio- 
economic areas,  lose  more  than  ^thers  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  because  Of  the  social 
and  economic  advantages  and  the^otlvatlon 
In  the  homes.  Therefore.  It  wouloseem  that 
having  funds  for  the  summer  pro-am  would 
be  particularly  Important  to  oveiteome  such 
a  slippage  as  that  and  to  determine,  tf  this 


Is  occurring,  whether  such  programs  would 
prevent  It.  That  particular  aspect  Is  some- 
thing I  woiild  wholeheartedly  support. 

For  elementary  grades  three  and 
above,  reading  would  be  taught  by  a 
speciajlst  only  for  those  children  who  are 
not  performing  at  grade  level.  Also,  these 
children  would  continue  to  have  avail- 
able the  simamer  school  program. 

The  Elementary  School  Reading  Em- 
phasis Act  then  seeks  to  prevent  read- 
ing problems  from  developing,  to  Iden- 
tify them  immediately  when  they  do. 
and  to  provide  lor  prompt  remediation 
once  such  problems  are  identified. 

At  this  point,  I  want  to  strongly  em- 
phasize that  this  proposal  Is  not  meant 
to,  nor  will  It,  minimize  or  downgrade 
the  role  of  the  regular  elementary  class- 
room teachers  in  reading.  The  reading 
specialists  employed  In  this  program  wIU 
serve  to  introduce  specialization  and  In- 
tensification of  reading  instruction  to  all 
children  in  project  schools,  but  the 
classroom  teacher  will  continue  to  carry 
out  his  or  her  reading  responsibilities, 
although  obviously  there  would  be  co- 
ordination between  the  classroom  teach- 
er and  the  reading  specialist. 

SPECIALIZATION  Hi  READING 

Admittedly,  specialization  In  reading 
for  all  children  at  the  elementary  grade 
level  is  new,  but  specialization  Itself  at 
the  elementary  level  is  not  new.  At  the 
elementary  level,  specialists  are  often 
employed  to  teach  music,  art,  and  phys- 
ical education.  Unlike  In  some  of  these 
other  areas  utilizing  specialists,  the 
reading  specialist  will  not  supplant  the 
classroom  teachers'  reading  role. 

All  reading  instruction  would  not  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  specialist.  The 
regular  classroom  teacher  wUl  continue 
his  or  her  Important  responsibilities,  but 
the  reading  specialist  will  supplement 
and  intensify  that  effort. 

Indeed,  this  proposal  envisions  sub- 
stantial upgrading  of  elementary  teach- 
ers in  reading,  particularly  in  grades  1 
through  3.  That  is  why  I  have  Included 
the  training  program  to  make  this  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  President,  schools  in  a  number  of 
States,  such  as  California,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  Missouri  have  been 
utilizing  reading  specialists  with  con- 
siderable success.  Dr.  Kiesllng  of  the  Ur- 
ban Institution,  writing  in  the  Novem- 
ber 1972  issue  of  "Education  and  Urban 
Society,"  examines  various  hsrpothesis 
for  effective  programs  for  disadvantaged 
children.  He  found  that: 

Minutes  of  Instruction,  especially  those  by 
the  trained  reading  specialists,  were  con- 
structively related  to  reading  gains 

Continuing  he  argues  that  In  situa- 
tions where  the  present  system  Is  falling, 
such  as  In  many  of  our  core  cities: 

It  might  be  efflclsnt  to  substitute  special- 
ists Instruction  for  relatively  large  amounts 
of  self-contained  classroom  Instruction. 

In  his  concluding  comments.  Dr.  Kiesllng 
8a3r8,  "It  Is  widely  believed,  mostly  on  the 
basis  of  the  reports  of  large  national  sur- 
veys, that  comp)ensatory  education  has 
faUed.  The  findings  of  this  study,  which 
demonstrated  modest  average  success  and 
the  possibility  of  very  respectable  gains  In 
reading  If  diagnostic  reading  specialists  are 
used  for  instruction,  stand  in  partial  con- 
tradltlon  to  this." 


Dr.  Kiesllng  also  cited  what  he  called 
Increasing  evidence  from  research  In 
compensatory  education  tendkig  to  sup- 
port his  findings.  In  discussing  this  lit- 
erature Dr.  Kiesllng  states: 

Ouszak  (1970)  discusses  research  which 
he  feels  gives  rise  to  a  reasonable  hunch  that 
instruction  by  diagnostic  reading  teachers  U 
effective  for  dlaadvantaged  pupils.  Blsaell 
(1970)  has  shown  convincingly,  in  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  findings  of  many  well-de- 
signed compensatory  education  research 
projects,  that  better  learning  rates  are  as- 
sociated with  the  degree  of  external  organi- 
zation and  sequencing  of  the  child's  learn- 
ing experiences,  hierarchical  organization  of 
objectives,  directive  teacher  role,  and  the  na- 
ture and  amount  of  program  supervision  and 
personnel  training.  These  attributes  are 
precisely  those  that  are  present  with  In- 
struction by  trained  specialists  especially  do 
when  the  program  Is  planned  such  that  the 
regular  classroom  teacher  and  paraprofes- 
sionals  are  weU  coordinated  to  the  special- 
ists' activity. 

From  the  discussion  it  Is  clear  that  the 
reading  specialist's  ability  and  leader- 
ship is  critical  to  the  success  of  this  pro- 
gram. The  reading  specialist's  role  will 
be  both  challenging  and  difficult. 

The  reading  specialist  will  be  Intro- 
ducing specialization  in  the  reading  area 
for  all  elementary  students  as  he  or  she 
provides  Instruction  to  all  children  in 
►grades  1  and  2,  and  to  all  children 
who  are  reading  below  the  appropriate 
►grade  level  In  grades  3  through  6. 

In  addition,  reading  specialists  will  be 
teaching  those  children  who  participate 
In  the  summer  intensive  reading  pro- 
gram. 

But,  the  reading  specialist's  responsi- 
bilities extend  beyond  the  teaching  func- 
tion, as  important  as  this  is.  The  read- 
ing specialist,  as  envisioned  in  this  pro- 
posal, is  expected  to  provide  strong  lead- 
ership for  and  coordination  of  the  read- 
ing program  at  his  or  her  school.  The 
reading  specialist  will  also  administer  or 
supervise  the  administering  of  diagnostic 
testing  and  screening. 

Further,  the  reading  specialist  will  be 
a  resource  person,  helping  the  elemen- 
tary classroom  teachers  grow  and  im- 
prove their  instruction  of  reading  in  the 
regular  class  and  will  help  develop  addi- 
tional reading  specialists.  For  those 
schools  who  will  participate  in  the  public 
television  reading  courses  for  teachers, 
authorized  by  this  legislation,  the  read- 
ing specialist  is  expected  to  lead  follow- 
up  discussions  after  the  media  presenta- 
tion of  the  course  within  the  school.  Fi- 
nally, the  reading  specialist  is  expected 
to,  in  effect,  be  a  salesman  for  reading, 
helping  to  instill  on  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dents the  overriding  importance  of  this 
subject  and  a  burning  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  and  student  alike  to  im- 
prove the  reading  performance  of  that 
school. 

I  have  included  a  definition  of  "reading 
specialist"  and  "reading  teacher"  in  the 
bill.  Experts  with  whom  I  consulted  cau- 
tioned me  that  the  intent  of  the  program 
could  be  frustrated  if  qualified  Individ- 
uals were  not  attracted,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  importance  of  the  specialist 
in  this  program.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I 
made  the  requirements  too  strict,  there 
may  not  be  adequate  numbers  of  reading 
specialists. 
-  I  considered  giving  the  Commissioner 
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authority  to  Issue  regulations  defining 
these  terms,  but  I  decided  against  that 
approach,  and  instead,  elected  to  define 
these  terms  In  section  808  of  this  bill.  A 
"reading  specialist"  Is  defined  as  an  In- 
dividual who  has  a  master's  degree,  with 
a  major  or  speciality  in  reading,  from  an 
accredited  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  has  successfully  completed  3 
years  of  teaching  experience  which  In- 
cludes reading  instruction. 

This  Is  essentially  the  definition  of  the 
International  Reading  Association,  a 
professional  organization  active  in  the 
upgrading  of  reading  instruction. 

The  term  "reading  teacher"  means  an 
Individual  with  a  bachelor's  degree,  who 
has  successfully  completed  a  minimum 
of  12  credit  hours,  or  its  equivalent.  In 
courses  of  the  teaching  of  reading  at  an 
accredited  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  has  successfully  completed  2 
years  of  teaching  experience,  which  in- 
cludes reading  instruction.  Realizing 
that  there  may  not  be  adequate  reading 
specialists,  I  have  provided  flexibility  to 
cover  this  problem.  Thus,  if  the  local 
educational  agency  is  unable  to  secure 
individuals  who  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  reading  specialist,  and  if  such 
reading  teacher  is  enrolled  or  will  enroll 
in  the  program  to  become  a  reading 
specialist  the  reading  teachers,  as  defined 
at)ove,  could  be  substituted  for  the  read- 
ing specialist.  I  would  emphasize,  how- 
ever, that  these  definitions  are  only  for 
the  purposes  of  this  act. 

It  Is  clear  that  this  proposal  will  ne- 
cessitate a  major  upgrading  of  profes- 
sional qualifications  in  the  reading  area 
in  project  schools.  The  bill  also  will  en- 
courage Institutions  of  higher  education 
to  give  greater  emphasis  to  reading  in 
the  preparation  of  elementary  teachers 
and  reading  specialists.  The  goal  is  to 
have  all  elementary  teachers  in  project 
schools  become  reading  teachers.  To  ac- 
complish such  a  goal,  it  is  obvious  that 
a  massive  retraining  effort  will  be  nec- 
essary. Some  school  systems  are  recog- 
nizing this  need  and  an  effort  is  already 
underway. 

For  example,  the  Baltimore  City  school 
system  is  attempting  to  give  all  8,000 
teachers  some  additional  training  in  the 
reading  area. 

As  unbelievable  as  It  sounds,  it  was 
possible  until  very  recently  for  teachers 
to  teach  reading  without  a  single  college 
course  in  reading  or  reading  methods. 
For  example,  in  my  State  of  Maryland 
prior  to  1972,  the  only  requirement  was 
one  single  course  in  language  arts.  This 
in  general  seems  to  have  been  the  case 
In  most  States  in  the  coimtry,  for  as  a 
study,  "The  Information  Base  for  Read- 
ing," by  the  Educational  Testing  Service 
of  Berkeley,  Calif.,  observed: 

In  I960,  as  In  1970,  the  most  frequent 
requirement  for  certification  as  a  regular 
elementary  teacher  or  secondary  teacher  was 
one  coitfse  In  reading  and/or  language  arts. 

The  Library  of  Congress  at  my  request 
Is  presently  in  the  process  of  completing 
a  survey  of  the  50  States  to  determine 
their  requirements  for  the  regular  ele- 
mentary teacher  and  the  reading  special- 
ist. Thirty-eight  States  have  answered 
the  survey  and  I  urge  the  remaining 
States  to  provide  this  information  as  soon 
as  possible. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
chart  tabulating  the  38  States  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  two  sec- 
tions of  this  bin  are  designed  to  make 
this  considerable  retrtdnlng  task  feasible. 

TELEVISION   TKACHEB  TRAINING 

Section  803  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  preparation  and  produc- 
tion for  viewing  on  public  television  of 
reading  courses  for  elementary  teachers 
and  reading  specialists.  In  addition,  a 
study  course  guide  would  be  prepared 
for  use  in  conjimction  with  the  television 
instruction. 

The  great  potential  of  television  for 
educational  purposes  has  been  demon- 
strated by  such  shows  as  Sesame  Street 
and  Electric  Company.  Also,  college 
courses  have  been  successfully  offered 
over  television.  My  State  of  Maryland  Is 
doing  some  imaginative  and  innovative 
work  in  this  area. 

One  frequent  difficulty  with  many  of 
the  television  courses  is  the  times  at 
which  such  courses  are  offered.  Sunrise  Is 
obviously  not  the  best  hour  for  our  citi- 
zens. I  have  tried  to  draft  this  bill,  not 
only  to  tap  the  best  available  talent  to 
produce  the  courses,  but  equally  lmix)r- 
tant  to  encourage  the  offering  of  such 
courses  at  hours  that  are  convenient  to 
the  teachers. 

This  provision  envisions  the  outstand- 
ing reading  experts  in  the  coimtry  com- 
bining their  talents  with  experts  in  the 
utilization  of  the  commimication  media 
for  educational  purposes  to  produce  first- 
rate  courses  that  may  be  used  by  any  In- 
terested school  system. 

While  I  want  to  see  the  courses  avail- 
able to  all  reading  emphasis  projects  and 
schools  and  school  systems  everywhere, 
the  legislation  requires  that  the  Commis- 
sioner give  priority  In  selecting  the  urban 
district  wide  project  to  applicants  which 
can  show — 

First,  that  the  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  will  give  credit  for  the 
television  courses  and  encourage  partici- 
pation by  the  district's  teachers: 

Second,  that  the  local  television  sta- 
tion will  offer  such  courses  at  hours  con- 
venient to  the  teachers.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  time  of  the  viewing  will  enable  all 
the  elementary  teachers  to  view  the  pro- 
gram as  a  group  so  as  to  enable  follow  up 
discussion  led  by  the  reading  specialists; 
and 

Third,  that  the  local  colleges  and  uni- 
versities give  academic  credit  for  the 
completion  of  such  courses. 

TRAINING    GRANTS 

The  second  training  provision  appears 
in  section  804.  This  section  authorizes 
grants  for  the  training  of  personnel  for 
reading  emphasis  projects.  The  section's 
purpose  is  to  provide  for  an  adequate 
number  of  reading  specialists  and  to  en- 
courage elementary  teachers,  particularly 
grades  one  through  three,  to  become 
reading  teachers. 

Under  this  section,  the  Commissioner 
Is  authorized  to  enter  contracts  or  to 
make  grants  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies. State  educational  agencies,  or  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  for — 


First,  training  efforts,  including  short 
term  and  regular  session  institutions  and 
other  preservlce  and  in-service  training 
programs  to  improve  the  professional 
competency  in  reading  of  elementary 
teachers  and  principals  of  reading  em- 
phasis project  schools.  I  have  made  the 
principal  eUgible  for  this  training  pro- 
gram, for  the  principal's  interest  and 
leadership  is  needed  if  the  urgency  and 
importance  of  reading  is  to  permeate  the 
entire  elementary  school,  as  I  intend; 

Second,  the  establishment  of  a  Read- 
ing Corps,  along  the  hnes  of  the  present 
Teacher  Corps  program.  The  purpose 
here  Is  twofold;  namely,  to  attract  read- 
ing specialists  both  during  the  regular 
or  summer  session,  or  both,  to  schools 
having  large  numbers  or  higher  concen- 
tration of  children  reading  below  grade 
level,  and  second,  to  Increase  the  number 
of  reading  teachers  suid  reading  special- 
ists. Under  the  program,  regular  ele- 
mentary teachers  will  spend  a  year  in  a 
work-study  combination  to  become  a 
reading  specialist.  Those  training  to  be- 
come treachers  could  also  be  assigned  to 
work  under  reading  specialists  so  that 
they  will  be  acquainted  with  reading 
problems;  and 

Third,  training  to  encourage  all  ele- 
mentary teachers  and  particularly  those 
in  grades  one  through  three,  to  become 
reading  teachers.  Also,  it  Is  hoped  that 
the  arrangements  will  be  made  with  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  to  encour- 
age them  to  increase  the  course  require- 
ments in  reading  for  future  elementary 
teachers  of  the  early  primary-  grades  so 
that  such  graduates  would  meet  the  min- 
imum requirements  of  a  reading  teacher. 

The  grants  and  contracts  will  cover 
the  costs  of  the  courses  of  study  and  for 
necessary  fellowships  and  traineeships. 

CENTER  FOR  READING  IMPROVEMENT 

Despite  the  importance  of  reading,  this 
importance  has  not  been  adequately  re- 
flected in  educational  research  and  de- 
velopment. Accordingly,  this  part  of  my 
proposal  would  require  the  Director  of 
the  new  National  Institute  of  Education 
to  establish  a  center  for  reading  im- 
provement. Ten  million  dollars  would 
be  authorized  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  and  these  sums  would  remain 
available  until  expended. 

The  educational  centers  and  labs  pre- 
viously funded  under  the  Cooperative 
Research  Act  have  been  transferred  to 
the  National  Institute  of  Education. 

The  Institute  has  been  evaluating  the 
present  educational  laboratories  and  cen- 
ter programs.  I  have  examined  some  of 
the  programs  of  the  centers  and  labs  and 
I  must  say  that  none  of  their  work,  in 
my  judgment,  compares  with  the  im- 
portance of  reading  for  our  society.  I 
believe  that  reading  certainly  should  at 
least  have  one  center  or  lab  that  is  devot- 
ing full  time  to  this  problem. 

Thus,  under  section  805  of  my  proposal, 
the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Education,  through  the  Institute  and 
the  Center  for  Reading  Improvement, 
would  conduct  or  support  research  and 
demonstration  in  the  field  of  reading. 
Including,  but  not  limited  to  the  fol- 
lowing areas : 

First.  Basic  research  in  the  reading 
process.  The  case  for  accelerated  research 
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and  development  efforts  in  the 
area  is  made  by  the  massive 
problems  facing  the  country 
tainly   need   to   learn   more 
reading  process  and  how 
to  read.  This  is  an  exceedingly 
and  difficult  area,  but  its 
ceeded   only   by   its  importance 
hope  that  basic  research  in 
process  will  be  pursued. 

Second.  The  most  effective 
methods  for   the   teaching  of 
The  debate  on  how  to  teach 
the  country  has  been  going  on 
a  century  with  the  proponenis 
phonetic  and  look-see  approaqh 
ing  popularity  at  different 
educational  research  resolves 
tion,  it  would  seem  prudent  that 
certain  that  our  teachers  know 
alternatives  and  techniques 
and  how  to  employ  special 
of  instruction. 

Third.  Improved  methods  for 
ing  of  reading  ability  and 
There  is  a  need  to  improve 
niques  for  testing  reading 
achievement.  There  is  already 
teresting  work  going  on  as 
by  the  Education  Commissior. 
States'   national   assessment 
tional  processes,  and  also  the 
my  State  on  criterion-reference 

Fourth.  Development  of  modfel 
courses  in  reading  for  personnel 
ing  to  engage  in  elementary 
for  elementary  teachers  who 
tend  to  become  reading  teacheri 
ing  specialists. 

Fifth.  The  development  of 
for  the  diagnosis  and  correctior 
Ing  disabilities.  Throughout  the 
ade  surveys  both  among  those 
to  become  teachers  and  those  in 
have  indicated  that  both 
that  inadequate  preparation 
in   diagnosing   and    correcting 
problems  of  pupils. 

The  educational  literature 
same  period  also  emphasized 
for  this  approach.  But  as  the 
Testing  Service  observed — 

In  spite  of  such  widespread 
the  requirement  for  teachers 
certification     have    shown     no 
change    according    to   the   surveyi  i 
and  1970. 

Sixth.  The  development  of  mddel  read- 
ing programs  for  elementary  schoolchil- 
dren generally,  and  special  mo  lei  read- 
ing programs  for  elementary  sc  hoolchil- 
dren  who  are  educationally  disadvan- 
taged, or  handicapped. 

EKiring  the  1950's  there  was  fconsider- 
able  concern  with  respect  to  tei  iching  of 
science  in  high  schools.  As  a  result,  a 
study  was  undertaken  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  a  model  textbook 
for  physics  was  developed.  It  i!  my  un- 
derstanding that  this  was  very  well  ac- 
cepted and  has  been  credited  \rith  sub- 
stantial upgrading  of  the  instr  action  of 
physics  in  the  United  States.  I  believe 
we  should  attempt  a  similar  el  ort  with 
respect  to  the  development  of  i  reading 
curriculum  for  pupils  in  the  ^rly  ele- 
mentary grades. 

Seventh.  The  use  and  evaltiation  of 
education  technology  in  readlni  r,  and 

Eighth.  The  evaluation  of  ed'  icatlotial 
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materials  in  reading.  P.  Kenneth  Komo- 
ski,  president  of  the  Education  Product 
Information  Exchange  Institute,  indi- 
cated a  conservative  estimate  of  the 
education  material  being  marketed  to 
the  schools  is  over  200,000  items  and  that 
this  production  has  increased  20-fold  in 
the  last  two  decades.  There  are  also  nu- 
merous materials  specifically  on  the 
teaching  of  reading,  providing  teachers 
with  many  options  and  alternatives  in 
the  selection  of  teaching  materials.  Mr. 
Komoski  points  out  that  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  education  materials  have 
been  field  tested  and  only  approximately 
1  percent  have  been  subjected  to  learner- 
verification  techniques. 

PRESIDENTIAL     BEADING     AWARDS 

Finally,  my  proposal  would  establish 
presidential  awards  for  reading  achieve- 
ment. There  will  be  two  types  of  awards, 
one  for  elementary  students  and  one  for 
elementary  schools. 

The  student  award  would  consist  of  an 
emblem  to  be  presented  to  elementary 
students  for  achievement  in  reading,  as 
defined  by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. 

The  school  award  would  be  a  pennant, 
or  other  appropriate  recognition,  for 
schools  achieving  reading  excellence,  as 
defined  by  the  Commissioner.  The  stu- 
dent and  school  awards  will  be  of  such 
design  and  material  as  the  President  pre- 
scribes. 

I  would  hope  that  the  President,  be- 
fore deciding  on  the  design  and  material 
for  the  award,  would  consult  with  the 
education  community  and  provide  both 
the  education  community  and  the  public 
with  an  opportunity  to  make  suggestions 
for  the  award.  Perhaps,  it  would  be  worth 
considering  a  national  competition  for 
the  design  of  such  awards,  but  I  have  not 
specified  this  in  the  statute  Itself. 

Mr.  President,  in  1955  President  Eisen- 
hower was  presented  with  evidence  re- 
garding the  physical  fitness  of  American 
youth.  The  President  was  told  that  58 
percent  of  the  American  children  failed 
on  one  or  more  of  six  basic  tests  for  mus- 
cular strength  and  flexibility  as  com- 
pared to  only  9  percent  of  the  Western 
European  children. 

As  a  result.  President  Eisenhower  es- 
tablished what  is  now  the  President's 
Council  on  Youth  Fitness  and  Sports. 
School  fitness  programs  were  developed 
for  our  youth,  including  a  screening  test 
for  young  children  to  identify  those  most 
in  need  of  help.  A  seven  part  test  was 
devised  and  standards  were  set  for  each 
item  for  each  age  group.  The  program 
was  adapted  by  schools  all  over  the 
country. 

The  President's  Council  on  Physical 
Fitness  has  said  that  physical  fitness  of 
our  youth  has  improved  substantially. 
Since  1961,  there  has  been  a  32  percent 
gain  in  the  proportion  of  children  pass- 
ing the  physical  fitness  test  from  60  to 
80  percent. 

In  general,  after  5  years  of  using  the 
test,  the  performance  of  our  youth  has 
improved  in  all  fitness  areas. 

Similarly,  competition  among  schools 
in  athletics  fosters  competition  and  ex- 
cellence in  sports.  In  addition,  it  tends 
to  elevate  the  importance  of  athletics 
in  the  minds  of  students.  I  believe  that 


the  Presidential  student  awards  envi- 
sioned will  encourage  interest  and  moti- 
vate elementary  students  in  reading. 
Also,  the  school  competition  would  un- 
derscore the  importance  of  academic  ex- 
cellence in  this  the  most  important  sub- 
ject area  at  the  elementary  level. 

This  program  will  follow  the  success- 
ful physical  fitness  program  and  the  only 
costs  involved  is  some  administrative  ex- 
penses. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
summary  explaining  the  physical  fitness 
program  be  included  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  I 
advance  today  is  the  product  of  con- 
siderable study.  It  addresses  what  I  re- 
gard as  the  Achilles'  heel  of  education, 
the  massive  reading  problem  of  schools 
having  large  niunbers  or  high  concentra- 
tions of  children  reading  below  grade 
level. 

It  places  a  priority  on  the  early  ele- 
mentary years  through  the  use  of  reading 
specialists  to  intensify  and  supplement 
the  regular  classroom  reading  instruc- 
tion. In  effect,  it  gives  the  students  a 
double  dose  of  reading  to  prevent  the 
educational-limiting  and  career-crip- 
pling handicap  of  the  inability  to  read. 

Mr.  William  Raspberry,  in  his  column 
in  the  February  19  Washington  Post, 
commented  on  the  suggestion  that  sub- 
jects be  suspended  in  ghetto  schools  for 
a  year  to  concentrate  on  raising  reading 
performance,  as  follows: 

since  you  can  only  play  at  teaching  history 
to  children  who  can't  read,  why  not  stop 
playing  and  teach  them  to  read? 

Mr.  President,  I  can  assure  you  that 
this  bin  Eiims  at  preventing  such  playing 
and  contemplates  a  serious  and  concen- 
trated attack  on  the  reading  problem. 
Its  goal  is  "to  teach  them  to  read."  In 
fact,  it  adopts  the  ambitious  goal  of  hav- 
ing all  children  in  reading  emphasis  proj- 
ect school  reading  at  grade  level  by 
the  end  of  the  third  grade. 

While  this  proposal  will  not  be  a  pana- 
cea for  all  of  the  reading  problems,  I 
believe  there  is  considerable  evidence 
that  this  approach  can  and  will  make  a 
substantial  difference.  The  reading  prob- 
lem is  so  big  and  its  solution  is  so  im- 
portant that  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  enacting  the  Elementary 
School  Reading  Emphasis  Act  of  1973.  Its 
enactment  will  be  a  giant  step  toward 
preventing  or  reducing  reading  problems. 
A  society  where  technology  and  educa- 
tion are  so  important  and  where  only  ap- 
proximately 5  percent  of  the  Jobs  are 
unskilled  caimot  allow  the  dangerous 
conditions  to  continue  where  massive 
numbers  of  children  lack  the  ability  to 
read  which  affects  both  their  capacity 
to  learn  and  to  earn. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  the  Financing  of  Post- 
secondary  Education.  This  Commission  is 
studying  ways  and  means  to  provide  the 
opportunity  for  the  financing  of  higher 
and  technical  education  for  all  students. 
But,  it  will  do  us  little  good  to  guarantee 
that  financial  barriers  will  not  prevent 
students  from  postsecondary  education 
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and  training  if  the  students  are  not  cap- 
able because  of  educational  deficiencies, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  reading, 
to  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities. 
For,  Mr.  President,  equal  opportunities 
begin  early.  That  is  why  I  propose  the 
bill  to  the  Congress  today.  The  bill's  sig- 
nificance may  be  more  important  than 
the  report  of  the  Postsecondary  Educa- 


tion Commission,  which  is  scheduled  to 
be  released  in  December.  This  comment 
is  not  meant  to  detract  from  that  report 
which  I  believe  will  be  most  important 
in  determining  future  higher  education 
policies  in  the  country;  but  this  proposal, 
after  all,  seeks  to  make  the  opportunity 
for  higher  education  or  technical  educa- 
tion possible  by  not  only  reaffirming  that 


children  have  the  right  to  read,  but  also 
helping  to  assure  that  they  will,  in  fact, 
be  able  to  read. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 


EXHIBIT  1 
CERTIFICATION  REQUIREMENTS  IN  THE  METHODS  OF  READING  INSTRUCTION  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  IN  SELECTED  STATES 


Regul;ir  elementary  school  teachers 


Reading  specialists  at  the  elementary  school  level 


State 


Number  of 
course  hours 

(credit)    Type{s)  of  course<$) 


Percent 

meeting 

present 

requirements 


Changes  in  require- 
ments in  the  past 
5  years 


Number  of  course 
hours'  (credit) 


Type(s)  of  course(s) 


Percent 

meeting 

present 

requirements 


Changes  In  require- 
ments in  the  past 
5  years 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 
Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 

North  Dakota... 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 

Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina.. 

South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Utah 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming , 


0    Not  applicable'... 
»3    Methods 

«3    Not  specified  < 

0    Not  applicable 

>6    Methods  (3)  diil- 
riren's  literature 
(3). 
»3    Methods 

>2 do 

•  5 do 

0    Not  applicable 

0  ....  do 

J  2    Methods 

0    Not  applicable 

'6    Not  specified* 

«3 do 

>3    Methods 

0    Not  applicable 

0 do 

»6    Methods 

0    Not  applicable 

•  2    Methods 

0    Not  applicable 


>  3    Methods,  remedial. 

•6    Not  specified* 

0    Not  applicable 

0 do 

•3    Methods 


>  3    Methods  and 
materials. 

«6    Methods 

(<)    Not  applicable. 

»3    Methods 

»3 do 

0  Not  applicable.. 

>3    Methods 

0  Not  applicable.. 

»3    Methods 

»2-3 do 

C) do 

>*8 do 


(J)    None - 

100 do 15  semester  hours.. 


(0    1972— None  before..  MA. 


(0    None Not  specified  *. 

P)    1972— None  before..  M.A 


100    None 15  semester  hours 

(graduate). 

(') do 21  to  33  semester 

hours. 


90 do 25  quarter  hours.. 

O do 

Q) do 

90 do 32  semester  hours. 

(') do 12  semester  hours 

(graduate). 


(*)    1972— None  before do 

25    1971— None  before. 

80-85    1972— None  before. .  12  semester  hours. 

P)    None 18  semester  hours. 

(•) do 6  courses 


Not  applicable 

Methods,  remedial, 
practlcum  ■  or 
internship. 

Methods,  remedial, 
laboratory  prac- 
tice. 

Not  applicable 

Methods,  remedial, 
practlcum,  chil- 
dren's literature. 

Methods,  remedial, 
practlcum. 

Foundations, 
methods, 
remedial, 
children's 
literature. 

Methods,  remedial.. 

Not  applicable 

....  do 

Not  specified* 

Foundations, 
remedial, 
practlcum. 
.do. 


(!)    None. 

100    1971— Course  se- 
quence mandated. 

(0    None. 


C) 


100 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


99 do 15  semester  hours.. 


(') do 

100 do M.A 

(')    1970— From  specific     M.A 

requirements  to 
approved  program 
basis. 

85    None 10  semester  hours 

(for  elementary 
reading  teachers). 

70    1972— None  before 

P)    None 18-30  semester 

hours. 
(>) do 8  courses  (graduate). 


Not  applicable 

Foundations,  reme- 
dial, practlcum. 

Not  specified  * 

Developmental  read- 
ing, remedial, 
practlcum. 

Developmental 
reading,  reme- 
dial. 

Not  applicable 

Not  specified  • 

do 


100  Do. 

(»)  Do. 

100  Do." 

80  1971- Require- 
ments specified. 

«  Do. 

(>)  None. 
85  Do. 


Most 
(') 


99 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


100 


100 


.do 18  quarter  hours. 


.do 12  semester  hours.. 


15  quarter  hours... 


75    1972— Minimum 

specified. 
P)    1969— 3  semester        Not  specified  * 

hours  required 

previously. 

(«)    None 

(«) do 12  semester  hours. 


Foundations, 

remedial, 

practlcum. 

Not  applicable 

Methods,  remedial, 

practlcum. 
Foundations, 

re.Tiedial, 

practlcum. 
Foundations, 

developmental, 

remedial, 

practlcum. 
Foundations, 

remedial, 

practlcum. 
Methods,  remedial, 

practlcum. 
Not  specified* 


P)  Do. 

100  Do. 

95    1970— From  specific 
requirements  to 
approved  program 
basis. 

70    None. 


(?) 
(') 

100 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


(9 
W 
P) 
(*) 


.do., 
.do. 
.do., 
.do. 


Not  applicable 

Methods,  remedial, 
practlcum. 

Not  applicable 

.do 


100    1972— None  before. 


100    None. 


90    1972— Minimum 
specified. 

(0    1969-<ieneral 
guidelines 
outlined. 

P)    None. 

(0  Do. 


Pi 


M.A. 


33 do 27  semester  hours.. 


60    1973— Requirement     M.A.  or  30  semester 
made  mandatory         hours 


95    None.. 


6  semester  hours 
(additional  to 
standard  require- 
ment) 


do 

Foundations, 
remedial, 
practlcum. 

Foundations, 
remedial,  clinical 
experience. 

Advanced  methods, 
measurement, 
remedial,  super- 
vision, internship. 

Remedial 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


(»)    1972-None  before. 


100    None. 


100    1972-None  before. 


95    None. 


'  Where  this  space  is  left  blank  no  separate  certification  for  specialized  reading  teachers  at  the 
elementary  school  level  exists. 
!  Not  applicable. 
» Semester  (credit)  hours. 
*  Data  not  available. 


'  A  requirement  exists  but  the  number  of  hours  is  not  spec.fic. 

«  Quarter  (credit)  hours. 

'  1  course. 

>  Semester  hours  of  courses  in  the  methods  of  teaching  elementary  skills,  including  reading. 

Source:  Congressional  Research  Service  questionnaire,  distributed  to  the  States  on  Jan.  15, 1973. 
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EXRIBTT  2 
65.007    I*RESIDENT1AL  PHTSIC&L  PtIV  ESS  AWABO 

Federal  Agency:  President's  Ouncll  on 
Physical  Fitness  and  Sports. 

Authorization:      Executive     Order 
September  25,  1970. 

Objectives:    To   motivate    and        ^. 

boys  and  girls   10   through   17   yei  ts  of  age 
to  become  more  physically  fit. 

Types  of  assistance:  Provision  <f  Special- 
ized Services. 

Uses  and  use  restrictions:  Pre  gram  en- 
courages the  testing  of  children  1>-17  years 
of  age  to  determine  their  ability  to  pass  a 
set  of  seven  tests.  Children  who  sec  re  at  least 
an  85  percentile  for  their  sex  anp  age  can 
be  recommended  to  receive:  (a)  b  physical 
fitness  emblem  and  (b)  a  certlflcite  signed 
by  the  President  of  the  U.S.  If  th(y  are  also 
considered  by  the  school  to  be  sti  dent-citi- 
zens In  good  standing,  the  school  must  ar- 
range the  purchase  of  the  emblem  and  cer- 
tificate without  cost  to  the  student.  Certifi- 
cate and  emblem  are  awarded  to  tl  le  student 
by  the  school  upon  receipt.  The  program  Is 
self-sustained  by  virtue  of  being  adi  ninlstered 
by  elementary  and  secondary  schi  lols  at  no 
cost  to  the  student  or  to  the  Pec  eral  Qov- 
emment.  The  tests  may  be  comlucted  by 
a  non-school  agency,  but  the  school  must  cer- 
tify the  results  and  Indicate  that  tl  le  student 
Is  In  good  standing  with  the  schcMil. 

Eligibility  requirements: 

Applicant  Eligibility:  Elementarr  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 

Beneficiary  Eligibility:  Student  nust  pass 
85th  percentile  for  age  and  sex  and  the 
student  must  be  In  good  standln(  with  his 
school. 

Credentials/Documentation:  School  must 
be  prepared  to  document  Its  winning  stu- 
dents. 

Application  and  award  process: 

PreappUcation  Ccwrdlnation :  None. 

Application  Procedure:  School  ipplles  to 
the  National  Education  Assoclat  on  using 
form  provided  by  the  President's  C  ouncll  on 
Physical  Fitness  and  Sports. 

Award  Procedure:  Upon  the  set ool's  cer- 
tification that  the  required  test  r(  suits  had 
been  attained  and  that  the  student  was  In 
good  standing  with  the  school,  thd  award  Is 
made. 

Deadlines:  Non-specific;  except  a spUcatlon 
should  be  submitted  In  time  to  make  an 
award  to  student  before  close  of  sc  hool  year. 

Range  of  Approval/Disapproval  '  Mme :  Not 
applicable. 

Appeals:  Not  applicable. 

Renewals:  Not  applicable. 

Assistance  considerations: 

Formula  and  Matching  Recjulren  ents:  Not 
applicable. 

Length  and  Time  Phasing  of  Assistance: 
Not  applicable. 

Poet  assistance  requirements: 

Reports:  None. 

Audits:  None. 

Records:  None. 

Financial  Information: 

Account  Identification :  09-90-  0120-0-1- 
703. 

Obligations:  f Salaries  and  expanses)  FT 
70  $1,000;  FY  71  est  $1,000;  and  FT  72  est 
$1,000. 

Range  and  Average  of  Plnanclil  Assist- 
ance: Not  applicable. 

Program  accomplishments:  Since  the  In- 
ception of  the  program  in  19611,  6S1311 
awards  have  been  presented. 

Regulations,  guidelines,  and  literature: 
Brochure  describing  the  Presidential  Physl- 
caPPltness  Award  Program  Is  available  from 
the  President's  Council  on  Physic  il  Fitness 
and  Sports,  It  also  Includes  an  offl(  lal  appli- 
cation form  used  to  request  award  items. 

Information  contacts: 

Regional  or  Local  Office:  None. 

Headquarters  Office:  The  Presldei it's  Coun- 
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cU  on  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20202.  Telephone:  (202)962-6526. 
Related  programs:  55.002,  National  Sum- 
mer Youth  Sports  Program;  55.003,  Physical 
Fitness  and  Sports  Information;  55.004, 
Physical  Fitness  Clinics;  56.005,  Physical  Fit- 
ness Demonstration  Center  Schools. 

ExHisrr  3 
S.  1318 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Elementary  Sch<X)l 
Reading  Emphasis  Act  of  :973". 

Sec.  2.  The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating title  VIII  and  references  thereto  as 
Title  X,  by  renumbering  sections  801,  803, 
805,  807,  808,  809,  810,  and  811  and  references 
thereto  as  sections  1001  through  1008,  respec- 
tively, and  by  Inserting  after  title  VII  thereof 
the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE  VIII— READING  EMPHASIS  PRO- 
GRAMS   "FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSE 

"Sec.  801.  (a)   The  Congress  finds — 

"(1)  that  reading  is  the  single  most  Im- 
portant key  to  learning  and  that  the  mas- 
tertag  of  reading  skills  determines  in  large 
part  success  in  schc»l  and  subsequent  adult 
life; 

"(2)  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  recognized  the  critical  Importance 
of  reading  by  establishing  the  Right  to  Read 
program  which  is  charged  with  the  respon- 
slbUlty  of  eliminating  functional  Illiteracy 
by  1980; 

"(3)  that  approximately  7  million  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  students  have 
severe  reading  problems; 

"(4)  that  the  reading  deficiency  In  schools 
having  large  numbers  of  children  from  lower- 
income  families  Is  massive,  with  as  many  as 
forty  to  fifty  percent  of  such  students  read- 
ing below  grade  level  and  that  man7  students 
from  advantaged  backgrounds  are  also  han- 
dicapped by  the  lack  of  reading  skills; 

"(5)  that  ninety  percent  of  the  700,000 
students  who  drop  out  of  school  each  year 
are  classified  as  poor  readers; 

"(6)  that  studies  have  indicated  that  the 
readmg  deficiencies  of  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren may  be  traced  in  part  to  the  adverse 
affect  of  the  summer  vacations; 

"(7)  that  measures  to  improve  the  achieve- 
ment of  children  become  increasingly  more 
difficult  and  less  effective  the  longer  they 
are  delayed;  and 

"(8)  that  there  Is  a  need  to  emphasize 
readtag  and  to  Improve  and  Itenslfy  the 
Instruction  of  reading  in  the  primary  grades 
to  prevent  the  development  of  reading  prob- 
lems. 

"(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  assist  local  edu- 
cational agencies  to  undertake  demonstration 
projects  emphasizing  reading  In  elementary 
schools,  to  Improve  the  instruction  of  read- 
ing In  elementary  schools,  to  provide  reading 
training  for  teachers,  to  establish  a  research 
center  for  reading  Improvement,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  reading  achievement  award. 

"BEADING   EMPHASIS    DEMONSTRATION    PROJECTS 

"Sec.  802.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  arrange  by  grant,  contract  or 
otherwise  with  local  educational  agencies  for 
the  carrying  out  by  such  agencies  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  which  have  large  numbers 
or  high  concentrations  of  children  who  are 
not  readmg  at  the  appropriate  level,  of  read- 
ing emphasis  demonstration  projects  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  section. 

"(b)  Each  such  project  shall  provide  for — 
"(1)  the  teaching  of  reading  by  a  reading 
specialist  for  all  children  in  the  first  and 
second  grades  of  an  elementary  schcx>l  for 
a  period  each  day  not  less  than  40  minutes 
In  duration; 


"(2)  the  teaching  of  reading  by  a  reading 
specialist  for  elementary  school  children  tn 
grades  three  through  six  who  have  reading 
problems  for  a  period  each  day  not  less  than 
40  minutes  in  duration;  and 

"(3)  an  Intensive  summer  reading  pro- 
gram conducted  by  a  readmg  specialist  for 
public  school  children  who  are  found  to  be 
reading  below  the  appropriate  grade  level  or 
experiencing  problems  in  learning  to  read. 

"(c)  No  arrangement  may  be  entered  into 
under  this  section  unless  upon  an  applica- 
tion made  to  the  Commissioner  at  such  time, 
m  such  a  manner,  and  mcluding  or  accom- 
panied by  such  information  as  he  may  rea- 
sonably require.  Each  such  application  shall 
provide  assurances  that — 

"(1)  the  project  will  be  carried  out  in  con- 
formance with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
in  one  or  more  elementary  schools  of  the 
local  educational  agency; 

"(2)  appropriate  measures  have  been  taken 
by  the  agency  to  analyze  the  reasons  why 
elementary  school  children  are  not  reading 
at  the  appropriate  grade  level; 

"(3)  the  agency  will  screen  for  conditions 
that  would  Impede  or  prevent  children  from 
learning  to  read; 

"(4)  the  agency  will  admmister  diagnostic 
testing  designed  to  identify  elementary 
school  children  who  are  not  reading  at  the 
appropriate  grade  level; 

"(5)  the  agency  will  develop  a  plan  setting 
forth  specific  objectives,  which  shall  Include 
the  goal  of  havmg  all  children  In  project 
schcx>ls  reading  at  the  appropriate  grade  level 
by  the  end  of  grade  three; 

"(6)  the  agency  plan  will  mclude  those 
criteria  and  procedures,  Includmg  objective 
measures  of  reading  achievement  that  will 
be  used  to  calculate,  at  least  annually,  the 
extent  to  which  the  objectives  of  the  plan 
have  been  achieved; 

"(7)  the  agency  will  provide  for  parent 
participation  and  that  consideration  will  be 
given,  when  teacher  aides  are  employed,  to 
the  hiring  of  parents  of  the  students,  on  a 
rotating  basis,  in  order  to  involve  directly 
the  maximum  number  of  such  parents; 

"(8)  subject  to  the  limitations  contained 
in  subsection  (d),  the  agency  will  publish 
aggregate  testing  scores  of  the  elementary 
school  children  participating  In  the  project, 
and  furnish  such  aggregate  testing  scores, 
upon  request,  to  the  Commissioner;  and 

"(9)  the  project  has  been  approved  by  the 
State  educational  agency. 

"(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  permit 
the  disclosure  of  Individual  reading  test 
scores  obtained  under  this  section  to  any 
Individual  other  than  the  parent  or  guardian 
or  any  child  being  so  tested. 

"(e)  The  Commissioner,  In  selecting  proj- 
ects under  this  title,  shall,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  attempt  to  secure  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution among  urban  and  rural  areas. 

"(f)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
enter  mto  at  least  one  arrangement  with  a 
local  educational  agency  In  an  urban  area 
and  a  local  educational  agency  In  luial  area 
for  a  district-wide  project  conducted  In  all 
schools  of  such  agencies.  In  selecting  the 
distrlct-wlde  project  In  the  urban  area,  the 
Commissioner  shall  give  priority  to  a  local 
educational  agency  which  agrees  to  utilize 
the  television  course  or  courses  developed 
for  teachers  of  readmg,  pursuant  to  section 
803,  as  evidence  by  the  Conmilssloner's 
findings  that — 

"(1)  the  State  educational  agency  or  the 
local  educational  agency,  as  appropriate,  will 
give  credit  for  any  cotirse  to  be  developed 
tmder  section  803  and  will  encourage  par- 
ticipation by  the  teachers  of  such  agency 
in  the  training; 

"(2)  the  loca.1  public  educational  tele- 
vision station  will  present  any  course  to  be 
developed  imder  this  section  at  an  hour  con- 
venient for  the  viewing  by  elementary  school 
teachers  and,  if  j?osslble.  at  a  time  conven- 
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lent  for  such  teachers  to  take  the  course, 
as  a  group,  at  the  elementary  school  where 
they  teach;  and 

"(3)  that  institution  or  institutions  of 
higher  education  will  agree  to  give  academic 
credit  for  the  cximpletlon  of  such  courses. 

"(g)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  projects  under  this  section 
$60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974,  $55,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30,  1975,  and  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976. 

"READING  TRAINING  ON  PUBLIC  TEU:VIS10N 

"Sec.  803.  (a)  The  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion is  authorized,  through  grants  or  con- 
tracts, to  enter  arrangements  with  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  public  or  private 
agencies  or  organizations,  and  Individuals 
for— 

"(1)  the  preparation,  production,  and  dis- 
tribution for  use  on  public  educational  tele- 
vision stations  of  courses  for  elementary 
school  teachers  who  are  or  intend  to  become 
reading  teachers  or  reading  specialists:   and 

"(2)  the  preparation  and  distribution  of 
study  course  material  to  be  used  in  con- 
Junction  with  any  such  course. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  the  Commissioner  shall  consult  with 
and  Involve  recognized  authorities  In  the 
field  of  reading  and  specialists  In  the  utili- 
zation of  the  communications  media  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  and  with  the  local  and 
state  educational  agency  of  the  urban  dis- 
trlct-wlde reading  emphasis  project  and  oth- 
er reading  emphasis  projects,  to  the  extent 
feasible.  • 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
section,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $1  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974.  Funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  remain  available  for 
obligations  and  expenditures  through  June 
30,  1975. 

"GRANTS  FOR  TRAINING  PERSONNXL  FOR  READING 
EMPHASIS  PROJECTS 

Sec.  804.  (a)  The  Conmilssoner  is  author- 
ized to  enter  arrangements,  through  grants  or 
contracts,  with  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation or  state  or  local  educational  agen- 
cies to  assist  them — 

"(1)  In  providing  training.  Including 
short  term  and  regular  session  Institutions 
and  other  pre-servlce  and  In-service  train- 
ing programs,  to  Improve  the  professional 
competency  of  teachers  of  reading  and  prin- 
cipals of  project  schools; 

"(2)  in  establishing  a  Reading  Corps  Pro- 
gram, patterned  after  the  Teacher  Corps,  to 
attract  reading  specialists  for  service  during 
the  regular  or  summer  sessions,  or  both,  to 
project  schcxtls  and  to  Increase  the  number 
of  reading  specialists  and  reading  teachers; 
and 

"(3)  in  Improving  and  broadenmg  the 
training  for  the  teaching  of  reading  of  per- 
lonnel  who  are,  or  are  training  to  become 
elementary  teachers,  particularly  teachers  of 
grades  one  through  three,  in  project  schools 
with  a  goal  of  having  all  such  teachers  meet- 
ing the  minimum  requirements  of  a  reading 
teacher. 

"(b)  Grants  under  this  section  may  be 
used  by  such  Institutions  or  agencies  to  as- 
sist in  covering  the  cost  of  courses  of  train- 
ing or  study  for  such  personnel  and  for  es- 
tablishing and  mamtalnlng  fellowships  and 
trameeshlps  with  such  stipends  and  allow- 
ances as  may  be  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioner. 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  section. 

"KTABLISHMENT    OP    THE    CENTER    FOR   READING 
IMPROVEMENT 

"Sec.  805.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Education  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  designate  an  existing  facility   or 


establish  a  new  facility  to  be  known  as  the 
"Center  for  Readmg  Improvement"  (here- 
inafter referred  to  in  this  section  as  the 
'Center') . 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Education,  through  the  Institute  and  the 
Center,  shall  conduct  or  support  research 
and  demonstrations  in  the  field  of  reading, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  following — 

"(1)  basic  research  In  the  reading  process; 

"(2)  the  most  effective  method,  or  meth- 
ods, for  the  teaching  of  reading; 

"(3)  methcxls  for  the  measurmg  of  reading 
ability  and  achievement; 

"(4)  the  development  of  model  college 
courses  in  reading  for  personnel  preparing 
to  engage  In  elementary  teaching  or  for 
elementary  teachers  who  are  or  Intend  to 
become  reading  teachers  or  reading  special- 
ists; 

"(5)  the  development  of  techniques  for 
the  diagnosis  and  correction  of  reading  dis- 
abilities; 

"(6)  the  development  of  model  reading 
programs  for  elementary  school  children  gen- 
erally and  special  mcxlel  reading  programs 
for  elementary  sch<x)l  chldren  who  are  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  or  handicapped; 

"(7)  the  use  and  evaluation  of  educational 
technology  In  reading;  and 

"(8)  the  evaluation  of  educational  mate- 
rials prepared  for  the  teaching  of  reading. 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, without  fiscal  year  limitations,  $10,- 
000,000,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. Sums  so  appropriated  shall,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law  unless 
enacted  In  express  limitation  of  this  section, 
remain  available  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  until  expended. 

"special  CONSmERATION    IN   TEACHER   TRAINIKO 
PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  806.  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized 
In  administering  the  Educational  Professions 
Development  Act  to  give  special  consideration 
to  projects  mvolving  the  Improvement  of  the 
skills  of  the  elementary  sch<x>l  teachers  who 
are  or  Intend  to  become  reading  teachers  or 
reading  specialists. 

"ESTABLISHMENT    OP   THE    PRESmENTIAI.   AWARD 
FOR  READING  ACHIEVEMENT 

"Sec  807.  (a)  In  order  to  motivate  and 
encourage  elementary  schcx>l  children  to  im- 
prove their  reading  skills  and  to  foster  com- 
petence for  excellence  in  reading  among  ele- 
mentary schools,  there  is  hereby  established 
the  Presidential  Reading  Achievement  Award, 
Each  such  award  shall  consist  of — 

"(1)  an  emblem  to  be  presented  to  ele- 
mentary school  children  for  achievement  In 
readmg  as  determined  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Commissioner,  and 

"(2)  a  pennant,  flag,  or  other  appropriate 
recognition  for  elementary  schools  achieving 
reading  excellence  as  determined  pursuant 
to  regulations  established  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

"(b)  The  reading  awards  authorized  by 
this  section  shall  be  of  such  design  and 
material  and  bear  such  description  as  the 
President  may  prescribe. 

"(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $10,000  in  any  fiscal  year  for 
the  administrative  expenses  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  808.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  this 
title—  « 

"(1)  The  term  "Reading  Specialist"  means 
an  mdlvidual  who  has  a  Masters  I3egree, 
with  a  major  or  speciality  in  reading,  from 
an  accredited  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  has  successfully  completed  three 
years  of  teaching  experience,  which  includes 
reading  instruction. 

"(2)  The  term  "Reading  Teacher"  means 
an  Individual,  with  a  Bachelors  Degree,  who 
has  successfully  completed  a  minimum  of 


twelve  credit  hours,  or  its  equivalent,  in 
courses  of  the  teaching  of  reading  at  an 
accredited  Institution  of  higher  education, 
and  has  successfully  completed  two  years  of 
teaching  experience,  which  mcludes  readmg 
instruction. 

"(b)  A  "Readmg  Teacher"  as  defined  above, 
may  be  used  In  lieu  of  a  reading  specialist. 
If  the  Commissioner  finds  that  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  partlclpatmg  in  a  Readmg 
Emphasis  Project  Is  unable  to  secure  mdlvid- 
uals  who  meet  the  requirements  of  the  read- 
ing specialist  and  if  such  readmg  teacher  is 
enrolled  or  will  enroll  in  a  program  to  become 
a  reading  specialist. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  join  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Beall)  in  sponsoring  legisla- 
tion which  targets  on  reading  skills,  as 
he  has  so  aptly  described.  This  is  not  a 
new  area  of  interest  for  me,  because  3  or 
4  years  ago  I  sponsored — and  it  is  now 
part  of  the  law — the  Learning  Disability 
Act  which  is  in  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  now.  It  was  not 
funded  the  first  year,  because  of  budget- 
ary problems.  However,  I  did  get  it 
budgeted  for  the  last  2  years  on  a  minor 
scale.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Maryland  will 
be  of  substantial  assistance  in  dealing 
with  the  particular  learning  disability  in 
reading. 

As  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education  we  are  hopeful  that  this  pro- 
posal will  receive  the  benefit  of  hearings 
and  ultimately  favorable  congressional 
action. 

Reading  is  the  one  skill  which  must  be 
mastered  before  other  skills  and  abilities 
can  be  developed.  Without  an  ability  to 
read,  schooling  for  many  youngsters  is 
an  exercise  in  frustration  and  failure. 

This  proposal  focuses  on  children  in 
the  earliest  stages  of  their  educational 
experiences,  grades  1  through  6,  with 
the  heaviest  emphasis  on  the  first  three 
grades.  The  trite  description  of  these  first 
years  in  school  as  the  foimdation  upon 
which  the  intellectual  house  is  built  has 
never  been  more  applicable.  If  children, 
after  the  sixth  grade,  cannot  read  efifec- 
tively,  they  are  on  the  downhill  side  of 
their  education. 

This  bill  authorizes  a  3-year  invest- 
ment of  $165  million  to  improve  a  stu- 
dent's ability  to  acquire  and  a  teacher's 
ability  to  impart  reading  skills  through 
local  educational  agency  projects. 

While  designed  to  prevent  reading  de- 
ficiencies from  developing,  the  bill  struc- 
tures remedies  for  dealing  quickly  with 
the  problem  when  it  occurs.  For  example, 
intensive  summer  reading  programs  are 
authorized  for  children  who  are  reading 
below  appropriate  grade  levels.  On  the 
prevention  side,  to  aid  teachers  in  sharp- 
ening their  ability  to  teach  reading, 
there  is  a  provision  for  the  preparation, 
production,  and  distribution  of  reading 
teaching  courses  on  public  educational 
television. 

Mr.  President,  with  more  than  18  mil- 
lion fimctionsd  illiterates  in  America  to- 
day and  with  7  million  elementary  and 
secondary  children  in  severe  need  of  spe- 
cial reading  assistance,  I  am  hopeful  that 
Congress  will  turn  a  sympathetic  ear  to 
this  proposal. 
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By  Mr.  DOMINICK: 
S.  1319.  A  bill  to  strengthen  education 
by  consolidating  certain  elem^tary  and 
secondary  education  grant  programs 
through  the  provision  of  a  share  of  the 
revenues  of  the  United  Staes  to  the 
States  and  to  local  educationU  agencies 
for  the  purpose  of  assistini  them  in 
carrying  out  education  prograi  ns  reflect- 
ing areas  of  national  concern.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  snd  Public 
Welfare. 

THE    BETTER    SCHOOLS    ACT    Ol      1973 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Presid  ;nt,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  t  tie  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee.  I  intniduce  for 
appropriate  reference  the  adminis- 
tration's education  soecial  revenue- 
sharing  proposal,  entitled  "The  Bet- 
ter Schools  Act  of  1973."  Because 
of  my  position  on  the  Education 
Subcommittee,  I  am  doing  this  as  a  mat- 
ter of  courtesy;  a  courtesy  whi;h  I  might 
add  was  not  extended  to  any  )f  the  mi- 
nority members  of  the  subcorimittee  in 
the  form  of  a  request  for  sugge  stlons,  ad- 
vice or  guidance  with  regaid  to  any 
part  of  this  legislation  in  its  f ( rmulation 
stages  by  administration  officii  ils.  If  such 
a  request  had  been  made,  at  litast  to  the 
ranking  minority  member,  it  r  light  have 
been  possible  to  smooth  sorie  of  the 
bumps  in  the  legislative  road  this  bill 
will  have  to  travel.  My  concerns,  and  I 
am  sure  other  committee  members  are 
similarly  situated,  have  not  teen  close- 
ly guarded,  but  rather  available  for  the 
asking.  No  such  request  occuired. 

Having  not  been  consulted  i  n  advance 
of  submitting  this  proposal,  ::  am  con- 
fident that  the  same  cavalier  attitude  will 
insulate  these  Federal  officials  Ji  general, 
and  OMB  In  particular,  from  any  shock 
at  my  comments. 

I  seize  this  opportunity  to  ii  idlcate  my 
disinclination  to  being  the  plissive  and 
grateful  recipient  of  OMBs  sejt  of  prior- 
ities devoid  of  any  congressional  input. 

Mr.  President,  had  I.  or  ott  er  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee  members,  t  een  asked, 
we  could  have  indicated  the  d  ebllltating 
effect  of  allocation  formulas  (phlch  de- 
crease the  amount  of  monej  going  to 
a  State,  such  as  Colorado,  under  edu- 
cation special  revenue  sharing;  as  com- 
pared with  the  categorical  jprograms. 
While  this  may  accurately  reflect  OMB's 
priorities,  it  does  not  hint  at  n  ine. 

Had  I  been  asked.  I  would  lave  Indi- 
cated more  than  a  little  suspl(  ion  of  the 
wisdom  of  legislation  which,  according 
to  HEW  figures,  will  reduce  the  amount 
of  money  to  Colorado  between  fiscal  year 
1973  and  fiscal  year  1974  by  kore  than 
a  million  dollars.  | 

Similarly,  Mr.  President,  a  i|equest  for 
senatorial  input  in  advance  df  drafting 
would  have  revealed  that  a  ;lgnificant 
nimiber  of  school  districts  may  not  be 
able  to  survive  the  fiscal  shxik  of  an 
overnight  "cold  turkey"  withdrawal  of 
Impact  aid  to  students  whoie  parents 
work  on,  but  live  off.  Federal  i  )roperty— 
"B"  students.  It  Is  my  intent!  Jn  to  deal 
with  this  problem  in  separate  legislation 
which  would  amend  the  impai  :t  aid  for- 
mula to  provide  for  a  gradual  c  ecrease  In 
eligibUity  for  "B"  student  iripact  aid, 


while   preserving   the   program   at   the 
Federal  level. 

Mr.  President,  the  thought  of  return- 
ing the  decisionmaking  power  to  the 
States  and  buttressing  that  authority 
with  sufficient  revenues  has  always  been 
appealing  to  me,  and  I  have  been  urging 
it  upon  my  colleagues  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  quite  some  time.  A 
very  well  written  article  on  education 
revenue  sharing  by  the  Acting  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary,  Education  Division 
at  HEW,  Charles  Saunders,  was  pub- 
lished In  the  February-March  1973  issue 
of  Compact — Education  Commission  of 
the  States,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  that  article  printed  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  in  light 
of  the  concerns  expressed  here,  I  would 
hope  that  this  proposal  would  be  the 
beneficiary  of  Education  Subcommittee 
hearings,  so  that  Congress  can  return  to 
agency  officials  a  set  of  priorities  in  edu- 
cation structured  by  elected  representa- 
tives, instead  of  those  faceless  ghosts  in 
the  White  House. 

Exhibit   1 
What   Is   Special   Education 

Revenue  Sharing? 
(By  Charles  B.  Saunders,  Jr.) 

Strangulation  by  red  tape  Is  a  slow  process. 
Local  school  systems  have  welcomed  the  ben- 
efits of  federal  categorical  aid  for  the  last  15 
years,  but  have  only  recently  begun  to  assess 
its  mounting  costs. 

Narrow  purpose  categorical  programs  In- 
tended to  deal  with  special  aspects  of  tlie 
educational  system  have  proliferated  in  the 
last  decade.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
(USOE)  now  administers  over  100  programs 
affecting  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, vocational  education  and  post-second- 
ary education  or  a  combination  of  the  three, 
and  at  least  26  other  federal  agencies  also 
administer  significant  categorical  programs 
affecting  the  schools  and  colleges. 

Each  program,  of  course,  has  its  regulations 
and  guidelines,  reporting  and  auditing  re- 
quirements and  other  paperwork  imposed  by 
a  federal  bureaucracy  which  by  statute  is  as- 
signed to  tell  the  states  and  local  agencies 
how  to  deal  with  their  own  educational  prob- 
lems. 

The  costs  of  such  federal  benefits  are  not 
always  apparent — particularly  when  school 
administrators  are  desperate  for  additional 
sources  of  revenue.  Not  measured  are  the 
distortions  which  occur  when  local  needs  go 
unmet  because  of  federal  requirements  for 
addressing  "national  priorities"  or  the  time 
and  talent  diverted  from  more  promising  lo- 
cal efforts  to  time  spent  developing  project 
proposals  USOE  is  understood  to  prefer.  How 
often  Is  the  spirit  of  Innovation  dimmed  by 
the  rigidities  of  federal  regulations,  or  the 
staff  and  consultant  help  necessary  to  keep 
track  (Inadequately)  of  the  variety  and  com- 
plexity of  federal  assistance  available — If  and 
when  funds  are  appropriated? 

Nevertheless,  the  problem^  which  accom- 
pany federal  categorical  aid  are  beginning  to 
be  recognized.  For  the  last  two  years  the  ma- 
jor national  associations  representing  par- 
ents, teachers,  school  boards  and  administra- 
tors have  Jointly  urged  the  simplification  of 
federal  education  programs  and  the  provi- 
sion of  assistance  In  broader,  more  general 
categories  of  need. 

This  Is  the  basic  purpose  of  education 
revenue    sharing,    one    of    several    special 


revenue  sharing  measures  proposed  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon  to  accompany  the  general  reve- 
nue sharing  law  enacted  last  year.  Education 
revenue  sharing  is  designed  to  restructure 
the  existing  framework  of  federal  aid  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  replacing 
about  30  state  formula  grant  programs  with 
a  single,  more  flexible  authority  which  ad- 
dresses national  needs  without  overriding  the 
responsibility  of  the  states  and  localities  to 
decide  how  their  educational  needs  should 
be  met. 

Congress  did  not  act  on  any  form  of  edu- 
cation revenue  sharing  at  the  last  session, 
when  major  legislation  in  the  postsecondary 
field  consumed  the  attention  of  the  author- 
izing committees.  This  session,  however,  the 
proposal  should  receive  close  attention,  since 
the  entire  structure  of  federal  aid  to  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  will  be  up  for 
review.  The  kind  of  program  consolidation 
and  simplification  proposed  in  education 
revenue  sharing  will  Inevitably  be  consid- 
ered In  the  process  of  extending  and  amend- 
ing the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  (ESEA)  which  expires  June  30  together 
with  a  number  of  related  authorities. 

Also  likely  to  be  Involved  In  these  congres- 
slonal  deliberations  will  be  the  Issue  of 
school  finance,  posing  questions  as  to  wheth- 
er, and  at  what  level,  the  federal  government 
should  provide  continuing  support  for  the 
educational  system.  As  Important  as  this  is- 
sue Is  for  the  long-range  future  of  American 
education.  It  should  be  kept  separate  from 
the  Issue  of  education  revenue  sharing  which 
does  not  speak*  to  the  problem  of  school 
finance:  the  bill  Itself  carries  no  price  tag, 
authorizing  only  such  sums  as  Congress  may 
appropriate.  Education  revenue  sharing  sim- 
ply offers  a  means  of  simplifying  and  con- 
solidating the  present  system  for  distributing 
federal  formula  grants  to  the  states.  The 
amcmnt  of  grants  to  be  distributed  would, 
of  course,  be  determined  separately  in  the 
annual  appropriations  process. 

This  distinction  should  not  be  clouded  by 
disagreement  over  the  spending  levels  pro- 
posed m  the  President's  budget  for  existing 
programs  which  would  be  folded  Into  this 
new  revenue  sharing.  Differences  of  opinion 
over  these  spending  levels  should  be  resolved 
In  the  appropriations  process  and  should  not 
be  allowed  to  Jeopardize  the  reforms  which 
would  be  accomplished  In  terms  of  simplify- 
ing the  structure  of  federal  aid.  As  to  the 
broader  Issue  of  school  finance,  It  may  be 
argued  that  simplification  of  the  existing 
structure  Is  an  essential  precondition  for  an; 
future  extension  of  the  federal  role. 

Thus,  in  its  testimony  at  Congressional 
hearings  on  extension  of  ESEA,  the  Admin- 
istration will  place  high  priority  on  struc- 
tural reform  of  the  Federal  role  through 
ERS.  While  extension  of  some  of  ESEA's 
discretionary  programs  such  as  Bilingual 
Education  will  be  sought  by  the  Administra- 
tion, Its  principal  recommendation  will  be 
to  consolidate  all  state  formula  grants  under 
education  revenvie  sharing. 

While  the  Administration  m->y  be  expected 
to  make  some  changes,  the  concept  will  be 
identical  with  that  embodied  in  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  last  Congress.  About  30 
state  formula  grants  would  be  absorbed  into 
p.  single,  vastly  simplified  package  providing 
a'sslstance  automatically  by  formula,  one  year 
in  advance.  Instead  of  having  to  submit  de- 
tailed plans  for  extensive  federal  review  snd 
approval,  a  state  would  develop  and  publish 
its  own  plan  for  meeting  its  highest  priority 
needs  In  a  few  broad  areas  of  national  con- 
cern. The  process  of  developing  Its  plan  would 
Involve  wide  public  participation  and  discus- 
sion to  encourage  all  concerned  citizens  and 
Interest  groups  to  build  a  concensus  on  pri- 
orities for  allocation  of  federal  resources  for 
these  national  purpose  areas: 

Education  of  the  Disadvantaged.  Compen- 
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satory  funds  would  be  made  available,  under 
a  more  equitable  formula,  directly  to  local 
education  agencies  for  concentrated  assist- 
ance to  the  disadvantaged.  States  would  have 
to  certify  that  services  provided  from  state 
and  local  funds  are  fully  comparable  In  all 
schools  of  a  given  district,  to  assure  that 
federal  compensatory  funds  actually  provide 
services  beyond  those  available  for  all  chil- 
•dren  within  the  district. 

Education  of  the  Handicapped.  Funds 
would  be  allocated  directly  to  the  states, 
which  would  undertake  to  distribute  them 
according  to  Its  plan  for  meeting  the  special 
needs  of  all  handicapped  children  within 
Its  borders.  This  would  speed  and  simplify 
the  extension  of  services  to  the  handicapped. 

Vocational  Education.  These  funds  would 
also  be  distributed  to  the  states  removing 
the  restrictive  earmarking  and  limitations 
now  Imposed  in  a  variety  of  vocational  pro- 
grams. No  matching  would  be  required;  states 
would  be  free  to  conduct  vocational  or  oc- 
cupational programs  according  to  their  needs 
without  regard  to  the  age  of  the  students; 
both  In-school  and  out-of-school  youth  and 
adults  would  be  eligible;  funds  could  be  used 
for  postsecondary  programs  and  technical 
training  as  well  as  comprehensive  or  voca- 
tional schools  and  technical  centers. 

Supporting  Service  Funds  would  be  pro- 
vided for  supporting  educational  services,  to 
bs  distributed  under  state  plans  spelling  out 
priorities  for  the  range  of  services  now  au- 
thorized In  some  14  separate  statutory  pro- 
visions for  such  activities  as  the  purchase 
of  school  textbooks,  library  resources  and 
«ducatlonal  equipment;  provision  of  supple- 
mentary educational  centers  and  services, 
school  pupil  personnel  services,  adult  edu- 
cation and  school  meals;  training  or  retrain- 
ing of  teachers,  teacher  aides  and  other 
school  personnel;  and  the  costs  of  state  ad- 
ministration, planning  and   evaluation. 

Impact  Aid.  Federal  aid  to  help  meet  the 
cost  of  educating  children  whose  parents 
live  on  federal  property — which  provides  no 
taxes  to  support  the  local  school  district — 
would  pass  directly  through  to  the  districts 
enrolling  such  children. 

Education  revenue  sharing  would  give 
states  and  local  school  districts  far  greater 
flexibility  than  they  now  have  to  decide  how 
federal  funds  should  be  spent  for  the  na- 
tional purposes  listed  above.  In  the  areas 
of  the  handicapped,  vocational  education 
and  supporting  services,  states  would  have 
fiu-ther  flexibility  to  transfer  a  percentage 
of  funds  from  one  purpose  to  another  or  to 
the  disadvantaged,  according  to  the  edu- 
cational priorities  determined  within  the 
state.  However,  no  transfer  of  funds  would 
be  permitted  out  of  the  disadvantaged  or 
impact  aid  allocations,  because  of  the  spe- 
cial federal  responsibility  to  provide  funds 
for  these  purposes  directly  to  the  local  dis- 
tricts. 

As  with  other  special  revenue  sharing  pro- 
posals, all  existing  safeguards  against  In- 
fringement of  civil  rights  would  be  pre- 
served, as  well  as  requirements  for  fair  labor 
standards,  accounting  and  reporting  on  the 
use  of  federal  funds  and  recovery  of  funds 
where  a  state  falls  substantially  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Education  revenue  sharing  would  also  rec- 
ognize the  Important  role  of  nonpublic 
schools  In  the  educational  system.  ChUdren 
enrolled  In  nonproflt  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  would  be  counted  In  the 
allocation  formula  and  would  participate  on 
an  equitable  basis  with  public  school  chil- 
dren In  programs  for  the  disadvantaged,  the 
handicapped,  vocational  education  and  sup- 
porting services.  Title  to  and  control  of  funds 
and  property  received  by  nonpublic  schools 
under  the  bill  would  remain  vidth  public 
agencies,  and  If  a  state  law  prevented  the 
Inclusion   of   nonpublic   school   chUdren   In 


local  education  agency  activities,  the  secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  would 
provide  equitable  services  to  those  children 
directly  and  deduct  the  cost  from  the  state's 
allocation. 

While  the  concept  of  program  slmpllflca- 
tlon  and  consolidation  Is  endorsed  by  all  the 
major  education  associations,  objections  will 
be  heard  from  groups  with  special  Interests 
In  the  programs  which  would  be  folded  Into 
education  revenue  sharing;  the  spokesmen 
for  equipment  manufacturers  or  textbook 
publishers,  for  example,  or  the  library  or 
personnel  and  guidance  associations.  They 
will  note,  correctly,  the  Impetus  federal  aid 
has  provided  over  the  past  decade  for  in- 
creased attention  to  audiovisual  equipment, 
library  programs  and  guidance  services  in 
the  schools. 

The  statistics  they  cite,  however,  only 
conflrm  the  validity  of  the  revenue  sharing 
concepts.  Such  programs  were  originally  en- 
acted because  states  and  localities  were 
found  to  need  stimulation  to  do  a  better  Job 
In  these  areas.  This  stimulatory  purpose  has 
long  since  been  accomplished:  no  longer  Is 
It  necessary  for  Congress  to  sit  as  a  national 
school  board,  making  annual  decisions  about 
how  much  money  the  states  and  local  dis- 
tricts should  spend  for  libraries,  equipment 
and  guidance  programs.  No  longer.  In  fact, 
can  It  be  assumed  that  Congress  has  greater 
competence  to  make  such  decisions  than  the 
state  and  local  agencies  which  are  much 
closer  to  the  problems  and  better  able  to 
Judge  how  to  meet  their  own  needs,  which 
vary  uniquely  from  state  to  state,  from 
school  dUtrlct  to  school  district  and  from 
school  to  school. 

Education  revenue  sharing  rejects  the  as- 
sumption that  a  federal  bureaucracy  knows 
best  how  to  deal  vrtth  these  needs.  It  would 
replace  the  present  complex  and  Inefficient 
mechanism  for  providing  federal  assistance 
through  dozens  of  different,  often  overlap- 
ping and  conflicting  programs. 

In  their  place,  education  revenue  sharing 
would  establish  a  more  efficient  system  for 
allocating  federal  financial  resources  on  an 
automatic  formula  basis,  one  year  In  ad- 
vance, to  help  state  and  local  districts  meet 
their  educational  responsibilities.  While  the 
proposal  preserves  and  strengthens  the  na- 
tional commitment  to  equality  and  quality 
of  educational  opportunity.  It  also  recognizes 
that  the  federal  government  cannot  substi- 
tute Its  good  Intentions  for  local  under- 
standing of  local  problems,  and  local  Initia- 
tive In  attacking  these  problems. 

Education  revenue  sharing  thus  lays  the 
foundation  for  a  new  and  more  productive 
federal-state  relationship  in  education.  At 
the  same  time.  Its  Importance  and  that  of 
the  other  special  revenue  sharing  proposals 
Is  greater  than  the  sum  of  their  parts.  They 
comprise  a  new  definition  of  the  relation- 
ship between  federal,  state  and  local  agen- 
cies: a  relationship  in  which  people  can 
more  readily  meet  their  present  needs  and 
anticipate  their  needs  for  the  future. 


By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  1321.  A  bill  for  the  general  reform 
and  revision  of  the  patent  laws,  title  35 
of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

patent  reform  act  or  1973 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  If  we  were 
measuring  the  "potential  boredom  rate" 
of  various  topics  for  conversation  on  a 
scale  of  1  to  100,  patents  would  probably 
get  a  99. 

Except  for  a  few  thousand  patent  law- 
yers, employees  of  the  Patent  Office,  and 
some  scattered  scholars,  few  topics  are 


more  likely  to  result  in  tuned-out  lis- 
teners. 

If  you  asked  the  average  college  stu- 
dent what  a  patent  is,  he  would  no  doubt 
tell  you  it  is  a  reward — compensation  for 
the  long,  lonely,  financially  strapped 
hours  some  individual  attic  inventor 
worked  on  his  creation. 

That  answer  would  be  partially  right. 
A  patent  is  a  "reward,"  but  more  in  the 
sense  of  "incentive"  than  "compensa- 
tion." It  is,  in  effect,  more  like  the  $100,- 
000  offered  in  a  community  for  informa- 
tion that  may  lead  to  the  solution  of  an 
especially  heinous  crime. 

In  other  words,  as  spelled  out  In  the 
Constitution,  the  underlying  principle 
of  the  patent  system  is  to  offer  bait  so 
that  the  inventions  will  be  developed — 
and  implemented— for  the  public  good. 

Given  its  intended  purpose,  the  U.S 
patent  operation  cannot  be  descrit>ed  as 
a  success. 

For  the  evidence  is  strong  that  our 
system  tends  to  frustrate  Invention  and 
tie  up  technology  so  the  public  carmot 
benefit  from  it. 

Basically,  this  is  because  we  are  limp- 
ing along  today  on  a  system  designed  in 
1836 — when  the  few  hundred  inventions 
did  come  chiefly  from  the  Thomas  Edi- 
sons  and  other  individuals. 

In  today's  corporate-dominated,  tech- 
nology-oriented world,  only  20  of  100 
patents  granted  go  to  individuals;  and 
the  annual  burden  of  applications  has 
risen  to  100,000. 

Not  surprisingly,  there  is  2V, -year 
backlog  in  the  Patent  Office. 

Worse,  patents  are  being  handled  by 
this  creakj'  system  in  such  a  way  that 
72  percent  of  those  litigated  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts  of  appeals  are  held  invalid 
and  fewer  than  20  percent  of  the  liti- 
gated patents  are  upheld  as  valid  and 
infringed. 

And  the  casebooks  are  teeming  with 
examples  of  patents  filed  to  "protect" 
or  extend  the  life  of  other  patents — 
which  too  often  is  a  way  of  saying  to 
close  out  innovation — and  of  patents 
which  are  simply  frivolous  and  fanciful 
with  little  or  no  redeeming  pubhc  good 

Not  only  do  such  patents  add  to  the 
burden  of  the  office,  but  they  increase  the 
financial  burdens  for  those  who  would 
bring  forth  a  worthwhile  idea.  For  each 
adds  a  new  blockage  to  the  ongoing 
stream  of  technology  and  adds  to  the 
mass  that  must  be  researched  to  deter- 
mine if  an  idea  is  indeed  "new"  and 
patentable. 

Mr.  President,  the  executive  and  Con- 
gress have  not  been  derelict  in  their  duty 
to  attempt  to  do  something  about  the 
situation.  For  6  years,  dating  back  to 
President  Johnson's  Commission  on  the 
Patent  System,  much  thought  and  work 
has  been  given  to  this  matter.  In  fact, 
the  Senate  Patents,  Trademarks,  and 
Copyrights  Subcommittee,  under  the 
able  leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  McClellan*  in  1971,  re- 
ported a  bill  to  reform  the  system. 

The  bill  was  a  compromise — embrac- 
ing 14  of  the  35  recommendations  of  the 
Johnson  commission — omitting  the  more 
controversial.  But  the  bill  moved  no 
further  than  the  subcommittee. 

Last  year,  President  Nixon  recognized 
the  importance  of  a  viable  patent  system, 
saying  that  "a  strong  and  reliable  pat- 
ent system"  is  an  important  predicate  to 
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U.S.  technological  progress 
trial  strength. 

I  could  not  agree  more.  Anti  frankly,  I 
am  troubled  as  to  how  much  the  archaic 
patent  system  Is  contributing  to  the  les- 
sening of  our  traditional  technological 
lead.  The  United  States  alc^e  has  not 
recognized  the  changed  technological  and 
economic  factors  of  today's  world  since 
1836. 

Today,  I  propose  an  omnlbi  s  bill  to  re- 
form this  system  and  to  ma  ie  It  fit  to 
deal  with  the  technological  lotentlal  of 
this  coimtry — and  a  number  o  these  pro- 
posals already  are  operating  quite  suc- 
cessfully in  Europe. 

The  bill  recognizes  that  patent  monop- 
oly grant  is  a  carefully  delini;ated  priv- 
ilege designed  to  serve  the  put  lie  interest 
In  promoting  the  progress  of  ;  cience  and 
useful  arts  and  not  an  unllm  ted  license 
to  the  recipient.  Let  me  high  light  some 
of  the  significant  features  of  he  bill. 

First,  the  Patent  OflQce  wou  d  be  made 
more  Independent,  divorcing  it  from  the 
Interests  of  the  Commerce  Department. 
Second,  secret  ex  parte  sessi  >ns  where- 
in interested  parties  and  a  3atent  ex- 
aminer decide  the  patentab  lity  of  an 
idea  would  be  replaced  with  public  ad- 
versary hearings. 

Third,  a  public  counsel  would  be  In- 
stalled in  the  Patent  OfBce — t  >  argue  for 
the  public  Interest  and  to  mak » the  oflBce 
Itself  simply  judge  instead  of  joth  judge 
and  advocate. 

Fourth,  the  Patent  OflBce  is  given  sub- 
pena.  Investigative,  and  reseai'ch  powers 
so  It  may  Independently,  and  with  great 
assurance,  determine  the  ques  Ion  of  pa- 
tentability before — rather  thin  after — 
issuance  of  the  patent. 

Currently,  the  oflQce  relies  oi  i  Informa- 
tion supplied  by  the  applicant.  Under  the 
present  system,  the  average  jatent  re- 
ceives a  total  of  about  15  hour;  of  review. 
The  new  procedures  would  a  How  a  full 
airing  of  the  facts  and  hopefully  enable 
the  Patent  OflQce  to  deny  pa  tents  that 
today  are  being  found  invalid  in  the 
courts  in  such  great  numbers. 

Fifth,  the  bill  adopts  a  me  hod  com- 
mon in  European  countries  to  relieve  the 
financial  burden  on  applicants  and  lessen 
the  oflBce's  workload. 

Examination  could  be  deferred  for  up 
to  5  years  after  filing.  Theref o  "e,  protec- 
tion for  the  invention  is  gained  but  there 
is  no  need  for  the  oflBce  to  han  lie  Inven- 
tions that  in  fact  are  never  g)lng  to  be 
put  to  use. 

Under  this  system  in  HolUnd,  it  Is 
estimattd  that  at  the  end  of  the  deferred 
examination  period,  some  59  i)ercent  of 
the  applicants  chose  to  let  the:  r  applica- 
tions lapse. 

Under  the  deferred  examin  ition  sys- 
tem, fees  would  be  small  at  the  time  of 
filing  and  not  become  substantial  imtil 
the  patent  is  actually  put  to  wo:  k  and  the 
inventor  can  properly  afford  t  lem. 

This  would  open  the  door  a  1:  ttle  wider 
for  individual  applicants  who  i  re  almost 
strangers  to  the  Patent  OfBce  tjday. 

The  patent  grant  would  be  for  12  years 
from  filing,  plus  whatever  time  elapsed 
while  the  examination  was  def(  rred. 

Sixth,  an  oath  would  be  requi  red  to  as- 
sure that  all  material  Informat  on  which 
would  adversely  affect  the  Issua  ace  of  the 


patent  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
OflBce.  As  the  "invalidity"  track  record  In 
the  courts  has  demonstrated,  currently 
many  applicants  have  been  less  than 
candid  with  the  oflBce  as  to  the  facts  sur- 
rounding the  issuance  of  the  patent. 

The  oath  puts  more  of  an  obligation 
for  dlsclosiu-e  on  the  one  seeking  the 
patent  monopoly,  akin  to  standards  be- 
fore the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission; and  the  other  new  procedures 
in  the  bill  help  the  office  develop  infor- 
mation to  assure  that  patents  will  be 
granted  on  facts,  not  fiction. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said,  I  know  that 
discussion  of  patents  can  be  tedious. 
However,  I  am  siire  that  most  Members 
of  this  body  would  agree  with  President 
Nixon  that  we  must  have  a  strong  and 
reliable  patent  system  in  order  to  pro- 
mote Invention  and  the  public  Interest. 

It  is  a  matter  not  only  of  life  style  and 
comfort  for  each  of  us,  but  of  health, 
employment,  and  maintaining  our  tech- 
nological superiority.  In  sum,  I  believe 
that  reform  of  the  patent  system  is  a  nec- 
essary prereqiiisite  to  restoring  public 
confidence  and  allowing  it  to  perform  its 
constitutional  objective. 

In  short,  a  dull  but  essential  piece  of 
business;  and  one  I  hope  Congress  will 
complete  this  year.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Patent  Reform  Act  of  1973 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1321 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  authority  granted  by  ar- 
ticle 1,  section  8,  clause  8  of  the  United 
States  Constitution,  title  35  of  the  United 
States  Code,  entitled  "Patents",  is  hereby 
amended  in  its  entirety  to  read  as  follows: 

"TITLE  35— PATENTS 
"Part  Sec. 

"I.  Patent  Office 1 

"n.  Patentability    of    inventions    and 

grant  of  patents 100 

"HI.  Patents  and  infringement  of  pat- 
ents     261 

"Part  I — Patent  Offick 
"Chapter 

"1.  Establishment,  officers,  functions 1 

"2.  Proceedings  In  the  Patent  Office 21 

"3.  Practice  Before  the  Patent  Office 31 

"4.  Patent  Office  fees 41 

"Ch^ter  1.— ESTABLISHMENT,  OFFICERS, 

FUNCTIONS 
"Sec. 
"1.  National  Patent  Policy. 
"2.  Establishment  and  seal. 
"3.  Commissioner  and  other  officers. 
"4.  Restrictions  on  officers  and  employees 

as  to  interest  In  patents. 
"5.  Board  of  Appeals. 
"6.  Library,  classlflcatlon  of  patents,  public 

search  facilities. 
"7.  Certified  copies  of  records. 
"8.  Publications. 
"9.  Annual  report  to  Congress. 
"10.  Advisory  Coxmcll  on  the  Patent  System. 
"Sec.   1.  National  Patent  Policy 

"It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  national 
patent  policy  of  the  United  States  to  promote 
the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts,  by 
granting  Inventors  the  privilege,  for  a  limited 
time  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title  and  any  other  Act  the  Congress  has  or 
may  hereafter  enact,  to  exclude  others  from 
making,  using,  and  selling  new  and  useful 
inventions  discovered  by  such  Inventors  and 


fuUy  disclosed  to  the  public.  This  title  shall 
be  Interpreted  in  light  of  this  policy  and  of 
the  constitutional  purpose  permitting  Con- 
gress to  enact  a  patent  law.  to  assure  that 
United  States  patents  are  of  high  quality  and 
reliable. 

"Sec  2.  Establishment  and  Seal. 

"The  Patent  Office,  at  times  referred  to  in 
this  title  as  the  "Office,"  shall  be  an  independ- 
ent agency,  where  records,  books,  drawings, 
specifications,  and  other  papers  and  things 
pertaining  to  patents  and  to  trademark  reg- 
istrations shall  be  kept  and  preserved,  except 
as  otherwise  provided  by  law.  The  Patent  Of- 
fices shall  have  a  seal  with  which  letters  pat- 
ent, certificates  of  trademark  registration, 
and  papers  Issued  from  the  Office  shall  be  au- 
thenticated. 

"Sec.  3.  Commissioner  and  Other  Officers. 
"(a)  There  shall  be  a  chief  administrative 
officer  of  the  Patent  Office,  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents,  referred  to  in  this  title  as  the 
'Commissioner.'  The  Commissioner  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
he  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  now  at 
hereafter  provided  for  level  IV  of  the  Excu- 
tlve  Schedule  Pay  Rates  (5  U.S.C.  Sec.  5315). 
The  Commissioner  shall  superintend  or  per- 
form all  duties  required  by  law  respecting 
the  granting  and  Issuing  "of  patents  and  the 
registration  of  trademarks,  and  he  shall  have 
charge  of  property  belonging  to  the  Patent 
Office.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations  governing 
proceedings  before  the  Patent  Office;  to  de- 
fine any  and  all  terms  used  In  this  title  in 
connection  therewith;  and  otherwise  to  pre- 
scribe such  further  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  or  proper  for  purposes  of 
administration  of  the  Patent  Office. 

"(b)  There  shall  be  a  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Patent  Office,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  now  or 
hereafter  provided  for  level  V  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  Pay  Rates  (5  U.S.C.  Sec.  5316). 
The  Deputy  Commissioner  shall  perform  such 
functions  as  the  Commissioner  may  assign 
or  delegate  and  he  shall  act  as  Commissioner 
during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Com- 
missioner or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the 
office  of  Commissioner. 

"(c)  There  shall  be  no  more  than  three 
Assistant  Commissioners  of  the  Patent  Of- 
fice, who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner and  who  shall  be  compensated  at  a 
per  annum  rate  of  basic  compensation  fixed 
by  him  not  in  excess  of  the  maximum  sched- 
uled rate  provided  for  positions  in  grade  18 
of  the  General  Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  Sec.  5104). 
Such  Assistant  Commissioners  shall  perform 
such  functions  as  the  Commissioner  may 
from  time  to  time  assign  or  delegate.  In 
the  event  of  vacancies  in  the  offices  of  Com- 
missioner and  Deputy  Commissioner,  or  their 
absence  or  disability,  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner senior  In  date  of  appointment  shall 
fill  the  office  of  Commissioner  untU  said 
vacancies,  absences,  or  disabilities  termi- 
nate. 

"(d)  There  shall  in  addition  be  an  As- 
sistant Conamlssioner  of  the  Patent  Office 
for  Appeals,  Litigation,  and  Public  Counsel, 
referred  to  In  this  title  as  the  'Public  Coun- 
sel,' who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  position  of  Public  Coun- 
sel shall  be  in  the  competitive  service,  and 
the  per  annum  rate  of  basis  compensation 
therefor  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum 
scheduled  rate  provided  for  positions  In 
grade  18  of  the  General  Schedule  (5  U.S.C. 
Sec.  5104).  The  Public  Counsel  shall  assur» 
as  an  advocate,  and  through  the  adversary 
process,  that  high  quality  patents  which 
meet  the  statutory  and  constitutional  cri- 
teria therefor  Issue  from  the  Patent  Office. 
To  that  end  he  shall  consider  and  review 
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all  proceedings  In  the  Patent  Office,  and  be  or 
his  delegates: 

"(1)  may  intervene  and  participate  at  any 
time  In  any  Patent  Office  proceeding,  or  ap- 
peal therefrom,  when.  In  his  discretion,  it 
is  necessary  or  appropriate  to  do  so — 

"(A)  In  the  public  Interest  to  assure  the 
Integrity,  strength,  and  reliability  of  a  high 
quality  patent  system;  or 

"(B)  In  circumstances  which  Indicate  the 
public  need  to  analyze  or  defend  an  im- 
portant, new,  or  developing  theory  of  law; 
or 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  Important,  new,  or 
developing  areas  of  technology;   and 

"(2)  shaU  prosecute  or  defend  appeals 
from  any  final  action  of  the  Patent  Office; 
and 

"(3)  shall  have  all  other  rights  and  pow- 
ers  afforded   parties   under   this   title;    and 

"(4)  shall  take  such  action,  participate  In 
such  other  proceedings,  and  conduct  such 
other  Investigations  or  Inquiries,  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
{toses  of  this  title. 

The  Commissioner  may  also  assign  or  dele- 
gate other  duties  to  the  Public  Counsel,  to 
the  extent  such  asslgimaent  or  delegation 
does  not  Interfere  with  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Public  Counsel  provided  by  this  sub- 
section. In  all  other  respects,  the  Public 
Counsel  shall  be  Independent  of  the  Com- 
missioner in  carrymg  out  his  responsibilities 
hereunder. 

"'(e)  "The  Commissioner  shall,  subject  to 
other  requirements  of  law,  appoint  other  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  Patent  Office,  as- 
sign or  delegate  to  them  the  functions  of  the 
Office,  and  fix  the  per  annum  rate  of  basic 
compensation  therefor. 

"Sec.  4.  Restrictions  on  Officebs  and  Em- 
ployees AS  to  Interest  in  Patents 

"Officers  and  employees  of  the  Patent  Of- 
fice shall  be  incapable,  during  the  period  of 
their  appointments  and  for  three  years  there- 
after, of  applying  for  a  patent  or,  during  such 
period  and  for  three  years  thereafter,  being 
named  as  an  Inventor  In  an  application  for 
patent  for  an  invention  made  during  such 
period  or  for  three  years  thereafter  and  of 
acquiring,  directly  or  indirectly,  except  by 
Inheritance  or  bequest,  any  patent  or  any 
right  or  Interest  in  any  patent,  issued  or  to 
be  issued  by  the  Office.  Such  applications  for 
patent  thereafter  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any 
priority  date  earlier  than  three  years  after 
the  termination  of  the  appointment  of  such 
officers  and  employees. 
"Sec.  5.     Board  of  Appeals 

"(a)  There  shall  be  in  the  Office  not  to  ex- 
ceed twenty-four  examlners-in-chief,  who 
shall  be  appointed  under  the  competitive 
service,  in  the  manner  prescribed  for  Admin- 
istrative Law  Judges  (5  U.S.C.  Sees.  3105, 
6362,  7521).  The  per  annum  rate  of  basic 
compensation  of  each  examlner-in-chlef  shall 
be  fixed  at  not  In  excess  of  the  maximum 
scheduled  rate  provide  for  positions  In  grade 
17  of  the  General  Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  5104). 
"(b)  The  examlners-in-chief  shall  con- 
stitute a  Board  of  Appeals  In  the  Patent 
Office.  The  examiners-ln-chief  shall  be  per- 
sons of  competent  legal  knowledge  and 
scientific  ability,  who  will  perform  and  exer- 
cise the  Judicial  functions  of  the  Office. 

"(c)  The  Board  of  Appeals  shall  review  all 
final  orders  (as  that  term  is  defined  In  5 
U.S.C.  Sec.  551)  of  primary  examiners  and 
may  review  orders  Issued  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 23  of  this  title,  except  with  respect  to 
such  matters  relating  to  Office  procedure 
which  the  Commissioner  has  by  general  rule 
or  regulation  assigned  for  determination  by 
a  single  member  of  the  Board  of  Appeals,  who 
shall  from  time  to  time  be  designated  by  the 
examlner-in-chlef  senior  In  date  of  appoint- 
ment. Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
title,  the  Board  of  Appeals  shall  exercise  all 
Judicial  functions,  including  all  agency  re- 
view or  appeals,  under  this  title.  The  order 


of  the  Board  of  Appeals  shall  constitute 
final  agency  action  (as  that  term  Is  defined 
In  6  U.S.C.  Sec.  551)  In  all  matters  considered 
by  it,  as  shall  the  order  of  a  single  member 
In  matters  assigned  for  determination  by 
blm. 

(d)  Each  appeal  or  other  action  shall  be 
heard  or  considered  by  a  panel  of  at  least 
three  members  of  the  Board  of  Appeals, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  In  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section.  Said  panel  shall  be  des- 
ignated for  each  case  by  the  examiner-ln- 
chlef  senior  In  date  of  appointment,  consist- 
ent with  the  provisions  of  5  U.S.C.  Sec.  3105. 
The  Board  of  Appeals  has  sole  power  to  grant 
rehearings. 

"'(e)  Whenever  the  Commissioner  considers 
It  necessary  to  maintain  the  work  of  the 
Board  of  Appeals  current,  he  may  designate 
any  patent  examiner  of  the  primary  examiner 
grade  or  higher  having  the  requisite  ability, 
to  serve  as  examlner-ln-chlef  for  periods  not 
exceeding  six  months  each.  An  examiner  so 
designated  shall  be  qualified  to  act  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Appeals.  Not  more 
than  one  acting  examlner-ln-chief  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  panel  of  the  Board  of  Appeals 
hearing  any  appeal  or  considering  any  case. 
The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  fix  the 
per  annum  rate  of  basic  compensation  of 
each  designated  examlner-ln-chlef  in  the 
Patent  Office  at  not  in  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum scheduled  rate  provided  for  positions 
in  grade  16  of  the  General  Schedule  (5  U.S.C. 
Sec.  5104).  The  per  annum  rate  of  basic 
compensation  of  each  designated  examlner- 
ln-chlef  shall  be  adjusted,  at  the  close  of 
the  period  for  which  he  was  designated  to 
act  as  examlner-ln-chief,  to  the  per  annum 
rate  of  basic  compensation  which  he  would 
have  been  receiving  at  the  close  of  such  pe- 
riod if  such  designation  had  not  been  made. 
Sec.  6.  Library,  Classification  of  Patents, 
Public  Search  Facilities 
"(a)  The  Commissioner  shall  maintain  a 
complete  and  current  library  of  patents  and 
scientific  and  other  works  and  periodicals, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  in  the  Patent 
Office  which  shall  be  available  to  its  employ- 
ees in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  under  this 
title  and  to  assist  the  public  in  the  study 
of  science  and  the  useful  arts. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  establish  liai- 
son with  all  government  agencies  in  order 
to  make  available  in  the  Patent  Office  11b- 
brary  additional  scientific,  technological,  and 
other  works  and  periodicals.  Such  material 
or  copies  thereof  shall  be  provided  to  the 
Office  by  such  agencies  without  charge  If  the 
Commissioner  so  requests.  Upon  request,  the 
Commissioner  shall  provide  other  government 
agencies,  without  charge,  with  copies  of  spe- 
cified doctmients  maintained  in  the  custody 
of  the  Office. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  maintain  with 
appropriate  revisions  a  current  publicly 
available  classlflcatlon  and  Index  by  subject 
matter  of  published  specifications  of  United 
States  patents  and  of  such  other  patents 
and  applications,  whether  abandoned  or  pub- 
lished, and  other  scientific  and  other  works 
and  p>eriodicals,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining with  readiness  and  accuracy  the  pa- 
tentability of  subject  matter  for  which  ap- 
plications for  patent  are  filed. 

"'(d)  The  Commissioner  shall  maintain 
public  facilities,  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  for  the  searching  of  prior  art 
and  patent  materials,  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic. To  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
such  prior  art  and  patent  materials  shall  be 
complete  and  current,  drawing  upon  all  rele- 
vant scientific,  technological,  and  other  works 
and  periodicals,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
available  to  any  government  agency.  The 
Commissioner  shall  have  such  prior  art  and 
patent  materials  classified  and  indexed  ac- 
cording to  the  classification  of  patents. 
"(e)  To  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  the 


Commissioner  shall  mechanize,  or  otherwise 
facilitate  by  electrical,  mechanical,  or  other 
appropriate  means,  the  search  of  such  prior 
art  and  patent  materials.  The  Commissioner 
shall  conduct  an  ongoing  progrfim  of  research 
and  development  to  keep  the  handling,  clas- 
slflcatlon, storage  and  retrieval  of  such  prior 
art  and  patent  material  current  and  up  to 
the  state  of  the  art. 

■"Sec.  7.  Certified  Copies  of  Records. 

"'The  Commissioner  shall,  upon  payment  of 
the   prescribed   fee,   furnish   certified   copies 
of  records  of  the  Patent  Office  within  thirty 
days  to  persons  entitled  thereto. 
"Sec.  8.  Publications. 

"(a)  The  Commissioner  shall  cause  to  be 
published  In  a  timely  fashion  in  such  format 
as  he  determines  to  be  suitable,  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(1)  the  specifications  and  drawings  of 
patents,  and  patent  applications,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  title; 

"(2)  certificates  of  trademark  registrations, 
including  statements  and  drawings; 

"(3)  complete  and  current  annual  volumes 
of  all  current  decisions  of  the  Patent  Office 
Board  of  Appeals  and  the  Trademark  Trial 
and  AppeaJ  Board  in  patent  and  trademark 
cases; 

"(4)  current  classification  manuals  and 
Indices  of  the  classifications  of  patents. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  may  cause  to  be 
published,  in  such  format  as  he  determines 
to  be  suitable,  the  following: 

"(1)  Patent  abstracts, 

"(2)  The  Official  Gazette  of  the  United 
States  Patent  Office, 

"(3)  Annual  Indices  of  patents,  published 
applications  and  of  trademarks  and  Infor- 
mation concerning  the  same. 

"(4)  Pamphlet  copies  of  the  patent  laws 
and  rules  of  practice,  laws  and  rules  relating 
to  trademarks  and  circulars  or  other  publica- 
tions relating  to  the  business  of  the  Office. 

""(c)  The  Commissioner  may  exchange  any 
of  the  publications  specified  In  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  for  publications 
desirable  for  the  use  of  the  Patent  Office, 
and  furnish  copies  of  any  of  these  publica- 
tions to  international  Intergovernmental  or- 
ganizations of  which  the  United  States  is  a 
member. 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  may  supply  copies 
of  specifications  and  drawings  of  patents 
to  public  libraries  in  the  United  States  which 
shall  maintain  such  copies  for  the  use  of  the 
public,  at  the  rate  for  each  years  issue  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner  in  accordance 
with  section  41  (a)  of  this  title. 

"(e)  The  Patent  Office  may  print  the 
headings  of  the  drawings  for  patents  for 
the   purpose   of  photolithography. 

"'(f)  The  Commissioner  may  establish  a 
public  Information  service  for  the  dissemi- 
nation to  the  public  of  Information  concern- 
ing patents  and  trademarks,  and  may  from 
time  to  time  disseminate  or  provide  for  dis- 
semination of  public  technological  and  other 
public  Information,  the  publication  of  which 
In  his  Judgment  would  promote  the  progress 
of  science  and  the  useful  arts.  Such  dis- 
semination may  be  made  by  periodical  or 
other  publications,  the  preparation  and  dis- 
play of  exhibits,  and  other  appropriate 
means. 

"Sec.  9.  Annual  Report  to  Congress 

•The  Commissioner  shaU  report  to  Con- 
gress annually  the  money  received  and  ex- 
pended, statistics  concerning  the  work  of  the 
Office,  an  evauatlon  of  the  overall  quality 
of  the  patents  issued  (Including  court  de- 
cisions related  to  the  validity  and  enforce- 
ment of  patents) ,  and  other  information  re- 
lating to  the  Office  as  may  be  useful  to  the 
Congress  or  the  public.  Such  statistics  shaU 
evaluate  current  patterns  (as  well  as  histor- 
ical development  over  time)  of  patent  and 
trademarks  ownership,  grouped  by  economic 
categories  of  ownership,  significance  and  type 
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of     teclmology     Involved,     and     g^grapblc 
origin. 

"Sec.  10.  Advisobt  Council  on  th^  Patent 
System 

"(a)  There  shall  be  an  Advisory  Council 
on  the  Patent  System  (referred  t<i  In  this 
section  as  the  'Council')  of  not  leas  than 
twelve  no  more  than  twenty-four  piembers 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President^  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  thd  Senate, 
from  the  general  public,  without  legard  to 
the  dvll  service  laws,  and  to  consist  of  per- 
sona representing  each  of  the  sector*  affected 
by  the  patent  system,  Including  ztianufac- 
turers,  scientists,  engineers,  consumlers,  legal 
scholars.  Jurists  or  former  Jurists,  find  rep- 
resentatives of  federal  agencies  Involved  In 
the  prnmntlon  of  science  and  usdful  arts, 
the  administration  of  the  patent  syatem,  and 
the  enforcement  of  federal  law.  Tae  Presi- 
dent shall  designate  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  and  set  the  term  of  the  members. 

"(b)  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  tlie  Coun- 
cil, on  a  continuing  basis,  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  patent  system  in  serving 
the  public  Interest:  to  analyze  the  contem- 
porary conditions  and  needs  of  th»  patent 
system;  to  study  and  appraise  the  , methods 
and  operations  of  the  United  States  Patent 
Office  Including  the  quality  of  Unitfd  States 
patents;  and  to  report  to  the  Comiiussloner 
and  the  Contrress  Its  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations. I 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  fiirnlsh  to 
the  Council  such  profeslsonal,  secretarial, 
clerical,  and  other  services  and  faculties  as 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  deenis  neces- 
sary to  the  conduct  of  Its  business.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  ap  >olnt  an 
executive  secretary,  the  basic  rate  of  com- 
pensation for  whom  shall  not  ez(«ed   the 


maximum  scheduled  for  positions 


In  grade 


15  of  the  General  Schedule  (5  UJS.C.  Sec 
5104).  and  such  compensation  ihall  be 
charged  to  the  appropriation  of  th^  Patent 
Office. 
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"Chapter   2.— PROCEEDINGS 
PATENT  OFFICE 
Sec. 

'21.  Day  for  taking  action  falling  oh  Satur 
day.  Sunday,  or  holiday. 
Form  of  papers  filed. 
Issue    of    subpenas    and    othe^ 
by  Patent  Office;  review  and 
ment. 
Issue  of  subpenas  and  other 

Public  Counsel. 
Oath  and  declaration  In  lieu  oi 
Effect  of  defective  execution. 


"22 
"23 


"24 

•25 

"26 


orders 
enforce- 

crders  by 

oath. 


"Sic.  21. 


fcr 


Sttnday, 


Day  foe  Taking  Action  Fa^jjng 
Satttbday.  Sunday,  ob 

"When  the  day,  or  the  last  day. 
any  action  or  paying  any  fee  In  th^ 
States  Patent  Office,  or  as  otherwise 
in  this  title,  falls  on  Saturday 
holiday  within  the  District  of  Colu^ibia 
on  any  other  day  the  Patent  Office 
for  the  receipt  of  papers,  the  actioti 
taken,  or  the  fee  paid,  on  the  next 
Ing  secular  or  business  day. 
"Sec.  22.  Form  of  Pafehs  Filed. 

"The  Commissioner  may  by  regulation 
scribe  the  form  of  papers  filed  In 
Office. 

"Sec. 
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taking 

United 

jrovlded 
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or 

3  closed 

may  be 
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Patent 


23.    Issue    of    Subpenas    ani     Other 
Orders   by   Patent   Office  ;    Re- 
view AND  Enforcement. 
"(a)    Any  party  of  record  in  ani  Patent 
Office  proceeding  may  apply  at  any!  time  to 
the  primary  examiner  or  other  pressing  offi- 
cial for  subpenas  or  other  orders  toj  provide 
discovery,    testimony,   or   evidence,   and   he 
shall  issue  the  same  ex  parte.  The  primary 
examiner  or  any  member  of  the  Hoard  of 
Appeals  may   also   issue   such  subpenas   or 
orders  on  his  own  motion,  in  any  pro  ceedlng. 
Such  subpenas  and  orders  may  issue  against 
the  applicant  or  any  person  within  tl  le  Juris- 


diction  of   the    United   States,   whether   or 
not  he  is  a  party  of  record. 

"(b)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  establish 
rules  for  taking  such  discovery,  testimony, 
and  evidence.  Such  rules  shall  provide  the 
parties  of  record  all  discovery  permitted,  and 
the  sanctions  for  noncompliance  therewith 
prescribed,  in  the  Federal  courts  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  as 
procedural  necessities  within  the  Office  per- 
mit. Such  rules  shall  provide,  further,  for 
the  payment  of  witness  fees  and  expenses 
as  prescribed  for  proceedings  in  the  district 
courts. 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  also  establish 
rules  governing  inter  partes  proceedings  by 
which  subpoenas  and  orders  Issued  pxirsuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may  be 
sustained,  quashed,  or  modified. 

"(c)(1)  Agency  action  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  not 
be  deemed  final  decisions  or  orders  for  the 
purposes  of  chapter  13  of  this  title.  Judicial 
review  of  such  orders  may  be  had  upon  re- 
view of  the  final  decision  or  order  In  the 
entire  proceedings,  pursuant  to  chapter  13  of 
this  title,  or  as  may  otherwise  be  required  by 
5  use.  sees.  701-706.  Judicial  review  of 
agency  action  pursuant  to  subsections  (a) 
or  (b)  of  this  section  may  also  be  had  in  the 
course  of  a  civil  enforcement  proceeding. 
Such  proceeding  may  be  by  way  of  applica- 
tion by  any  party  aggrieved  by  refusal  or 
failure  to  comply  with  a  subpoena  or  order 
issued  pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  or  (b) 
of  this  section,  to  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  an 
order  to  show  cause  why  the  person  refusing 
or  failing  to  comply  with  such  subpoena  or 
order  should  not  be  commanded  by  the  court 
to  comply  therewith. 

"(2)  The  process  of  such  district  court  for 
such  purpose  shall  run  throughout  the 
United  States  and  otherwise  as  provided  by 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  or  any 
federal    statute. 

"(3)   Disobedience  to  any  court  order  en- 
tered pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
punishable  as  a  contempt. 
Sec.  24.  Issue  or  Subpoenas  and  Other  Or- 
ders BY  Public  Counsel 

"(a)  The  Public  Counsel  may  Issue  a  sub- 
poena or  order  to  any  applicant,  patentee,  or 
any  person  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  requiring  him — 

"(1)  to  appear  before  a  designated  repre- 
sentative of  the  Office,  in  a  nonadjudicative 
proceeding,  to  testify,  produce  documentary 
evidence,  or  produce  other  information  or 
material;  or 

"(2)  to  file  reports  or  answers  In  vo-ltlng  to 
specific  questions — relating  to  any  matter 
under  investigation  or  Inquiry  by  the  Public 
Counsel,  or  likely  to  lead  to  the  production 
of  Information  relating  thereto,  whether  or 
not  the  subject  matter  of  the  investigation 
or  inquiry  may  also  be  Involved  In  any  pro- 
ceeding before  a  primary  examiner  or  the 
Bo€u^  of  Appeals,  or  any  other  proceeding  be- 
fore any  court  or  other  tribunal. 

"(b)  Agency  review  of  subpoenas  or  orders 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  section  aiiail  be  be- 
fore the  Public  Counsel,  in  accordance  with 
such  rules  as  the  Patent  Office  may  prescribe. 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  disobedience  to  or  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  such  subpenas  or  orders, 
the  Public  Counsel  may,  in  his  discretion, 
seek  enforcement  thereof  by  the  procedure 
specified  In  section  23(c)  of  this  chapter,  and 
the  procedures  specified  therein  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  subpenas  and  orders  entered  pur- 
suant to  this  section.  The  Public  Counsel 
or  his  delegate  shall  be  authorized  to  appear 
before  the  coxirt  and  Institute  any  such  pro- 
ceeding pursuant  to  this  subsection,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law. 
"Sec.  26.  Oath  and  Declaration  in  Lieu  op 
Oath. 

"(a)  An  oath  to  be  filed  in  the  Patent  Of- 
fice may  be  made  before  any  person  within 


the  United  States  authorized  to  administer 
oaths,  or  before  any  officer  authorized  to  ad- 
minister oaths  in  the  foreign  country  in 
which  the  affiant  may  be,  whose  authority 
shall  be  proved  by  certificate  of  a  diplomatic 
or  consular  officer  of  the  United  States,  and 
such  oath  shall  be  valid  if  it  complies  with 
the  laws  of  the  state  or  country  where  made. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  may  by  regulatloii 
prescribe  that  any  document  to  be  filed  In  the 
Patent  Office  and  which  Is  required  by  any 
law  or  regulation  to  be  under  oath  may  be 
subscribed  to  by  a  written  declaration  in  such 
form  as  the  Commissioner  may  prescribe, 
such  declaration  to  be  in  lieu  of  the  oath 
otherwise  required. 

"(c)  Whenever  such  written  declaration  Is 
used,  the  document  must  warn  the  declar- 
ant that  willful  false  statements  and  the 
like  are  subject  to  punishment  including 
fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both  (18  U.8C 
1001). 

"(d)  Whenever  the  affiant  or  declarant 
does  not  use  English  as  bis  primary  lan- 
guage, the  oath  or  declaration  shall  be  made 
in  his  primary  language  and  shall  be  filed 
with  an  English  translation,  the  accuracy  of 
which  shall  be  attested  pursuant  to  such 
rules  as  the  Commissioner  may  prescribe. 
"Sec.  26.  Effect  of  Defective  Execution 

"Any  document  to  be  filed  In  the  Patent 
Office  and  which  Is  required  by  any  law  or 
regulation  to  be  executed  In  a  specified  man- 
ner may  be  provisionally  accepted  by  the 
Commissioner  despite  a  defective  execution, 
provided  a  properly  executed  document  la 
submitted  within  such  time  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner,  not  to  exceed 
six  months. 

"Chapter   3. — PRACTICE   BEFORE   THE 
PATENT   OFFICE 
"Sec. 

"31.  Regulations  for  agents  and  attorneys. 
"32.  Suspension  or  exclusion  from  practice. 
"33.  Urmuthorized  representation  as  practi- 
tioner. 

"Sec.  31.  Regulations  for  Agents  and  At- 
torneys. 
"The  Commissioner  may  prescribe  regula- 
tions governing  the  recognition  and  conduct 
of  agents,  attorneys,  or  other  persons  repre- 
senting applicants  or  other  persons  before 
the  Patent  Office,  and  may  require  them,  be- 
fore being  recognized  as  representatives  of 
applicants  or  other  persons,  to  show  that 
they  are  of  good  moral  character  and  repu- 
tation and  are  possessed  of  the  necessary 
qualifications  to  render  to  applicants  or  other 
persons  valuable  service,  advice,  and  assist- 
ance in  the  presentation  or  prosecution  of 
their  applications  or  other  business  before 
the  Office. 

"Sec.  32.  Suspension  or  Exclusion  From 
Practice. 
"The  Patent  Office  may,  pursuant  to  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Commissioner 
shall  prescribe,  suspend  or  exclude,  either 
generally  or  in  any  particular  case,  from 
further  practice  before  the  Office,  any  person, 
agent,  or  attorney  shown  to  be  Incomjietent 
or  disreputable,  or  guilty  of  gross  miscon- 
duct, or  who  does  not  comply  with  the  regu- 
lations established  under  section  31  of  this 
chapter,  or  section  115  of  this  title,  or  who 
shall,  by  word,  circular,  letter,  or  advertis- 
ing, with  Intent  to  defraud  In  any  manner, 
deceive,  mislead,  or  threaten  any  applicant 
or  prospective  applicant,  or  other  person 
having  Immediate  or  prospective  business 
before  the  Office.  The  decision  of  the  agency 
shall  be  determined  on  the  record  after  no- 
tice and  opportunity  for  an  agency  hearing, 
and  shall  he  subject  to  the  provisions  of  5 
U.S.C.  Sees.  551-859.  The  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
under  such  conditions  and  upon  such  pro- 
ceedings as  it  by  its  rules  determines,  may 
review  the  final  action  of  the  agency  upon 
the  petition  of  the  person  so  suspended  or 
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excluded,  and  such  suspension  or  exclusion 
shall  be  set  aside  if  unsupported  by  substan- 
tial evidence  or  otherwise  not  In  accordance 
with  law. 

"Sec.  33.  Unauthorized  Representation  as 
Practitionee. 

"(a)  Whoever,  not  being  recognized  to 
practice  before  the  Patent  Office,  holds  him- 
self out  or  permits  himself  to  be  held  out  as 
80  recognized,  or  as  being  qualified  to  pre- 
pare or  prosecute  an  application  for  patent, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  for  each 
offense. 

"(b)  Where  an  agent,  attorney,  or  firm 
recognized  to  practice  before  the  Patent  Of- 
fice, assumes  responsibility  for  the  service 
of  preparing  or  prosecuting  a  patent  appli- 
cation at  the  time  such  service  is  rendered, 
the  service  shall  be  considered  as  performed 
by  such  agent,  attorney,  or  firm  within  the 
meaning  of  this  section. 

"Chapter  4. — PATENT  OFFICE  FEES 

"Sec. 

"41.  Patent  Office  fees. 

"42.  Payment     of    fees;     return    of    excess 

amounts;  review  of  budget. 
"Sec.  41.  Patent  Office  Fees. 

"(a)  The  Commissioner  shall  prescribe  by 
regulations  the  fees  to  be  paid  In  connection 
with  the  filing  and  examination  of  patent 
and  trademark  applications,  the  issuance  of 
patents,  the  maintenance  of  patents  In 
force,  the  supply  of  copies  of  records,  the 
furnishing  of  publications  or  other  services 
furnished  by  the  Patent  Office,  and  any 
other  matters  set  forth  in  this  title  or  In 
the  Trademark  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  427;  15 
U.S.C.  Sec.  1051),  as  amended,  requiring  a 
fee:  and  the  time  within  which  such  fees 
shall  be  paid. 

"(b)  (1)  Fees  shall  be  designed  to  affect  an 
overall  recovery  in  the  range  of  65  to  75  per 
centum  of  the  costs  of  operation  of  the 
Patent  Office:  Provided,  however,  for  a  pat- 
ent with  one  claim  in  independent  form, 
and  with  no  more  than  nine  additional  de- 
pendent claims,  the  application  fee.  issue 
fee.  and  annual  maintenance  fee  (for  the 
first  three  years  thereof)  shall  each  not 
exceed  $100. 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  by  regula- 
tion prescribe  fee  exemptions  on  a  progres- 
sively graduated  basis,  not  to  exceed  50  per- 
cent of  filing  and  examination  fees  and  80 
percent  of  maintenance  fees,  to  benefit  and 
encourage  Individual  Inventors  and  small 
businessmen. 

"(c)  (1)  Beginning  the  fourth  year  after  a 
patent  issues,  the  maintenance  fee  thereon 
shall  be  no  less  than  $1,000,  and  shall  in- 
crease annually  by  at  least  25  per  centum 
each  year,  except  as  may  be  provided  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  (2)  of  this  section. 
"(2)  The  Commissioner  by  regulation  may 
in  whole  or  in  part  defer  payment  of  ac- 
crued maintenance  fees  for  up  to  four  years 
from  the  date  of  Issuance,  and  he  may  waive 
such  fees  If  such  patent  Is  disclaimed  or 
canceled  before  the  commencement  of  the 
fifth  year.  Additionally,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Appeals,  pursuant  to  section  5(c) 
of  this  title,  may  extend  such  four-year  pe- 
riod up  to  ten  years,  In  Individual  cases,  If 
the  patentee  establishes,  by  a  preponder- 
ance of  proof  that  he: 

"(A)  has  made  a  good  faith  effort  com- 
mercially to  work  the  subject  matter  pa- 
tented and  that  such  efforts  were  without 
success  due  solely  to  circumstances  beyond 
his  control;  or 

"(B)  Is  otherwise  unable  to  pay  any  fee 
charged  for  maintaining  an  Issued  patent  In 
force. 

"(d)  If  payment  of  the  fees  in  connection 
with  the  examination,  publication  or  Is- 
suance of  a  patent  application,  or  the  main- 
tenance of  a  patent,  are  not  timely  made, 
the  application  shall  be  regarded  as  aban- 
doned, or  the  patent  canceled  (and  notice 
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of  such  cancellation  shall  be  endorsed  on 
copies  of  the  specification  of  the  patent 
thereafter  distributed  by  the  Patent  Office). 
An  applicant  shall  be  given  at  least  thirty 
days,  and  no  more  than  six  months,  follow- 
ing notice  of  a  fee  due  In  which  to  pay  the 
fee.  except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
title. 

"(e)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
title,  the  fees  established  under  the  authority 
of  this  section  shall  apply  to  any  other  Gov- 
ernment department  or  agency,  or  officer 
thereof,  except  that  the  Commissioner  may 
waive  the  payment  of  any  fee  for  services  or 
materials  In  cases  of  occasional  or  incidental 
requests  by  a  Government  department  or 
agency,  or  officer  thereof. 

"(f)  The  Commissioner  may  prescribe  by 
regulations  that  copies  of  Patent  Office  re- 
cords and  publications  may  be  provided  with- 
out charge,  or  at  reduced  or  nominal  fees,  to 
libraries  or  other  similar  bodies,  or  In  ex- 
change for  records  or  publications  of  foreign 
countries. 

"Sec.  42.  Payment  of  Fees;  Return  of  Ex- 
cess     Amounts;       Review      of 
Budget. 
"(a)  All  fees  shall  be  paid  to  the  Commis- 
sioner who  shall  deposit  the  same   In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  In  such  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  directs. 
"(b)   The  Commissioner  may  refund  any 
sum  paid  by  mistake  or  in  excess  of  the  fee 
required. 

"(c)  The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
shall  not  Inspect,  examine,  audit,  or  review 
the  subpoenas,  orders,  records,  work,  con- 
gressional recommendations,  or  testimony  of 
the  Patent  Office  or  the  Public  Counsel  or 
comment  on  any  budget  request  made  by 
the  Office,  any  other  provision  of  law  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  The  Comptroller 
General  shall  conduct  such  reviews,  audits, 
and  evaluations  of  the  Office  as  he  deems 
necessary.  All  accounts,  budgets,  and  records 
of  the  Office  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  from  time  to  time  as 
the  Comptroller  General  may  require,  and 
the  Office  shall  maintain,  preserve,  and  make 
available  for  Inspection  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  such  records  as  the  Comp- 
troller General  may  require. 
"Part  II — Patentabilitt  or  Inventions  and 

Grant  op  Patents 
"Chapter  Sec. 

"10.  Patentability  of  inventions 100 

"11.  Application  for  patent 111 

"12.  Examination  of  application 131 

"13.  Review  of  patent  office  decisions..       141 

"14.  Issue  of  patent 161 

"15.  Plant  patents 161 

"17.  Secrecy    and    filing    applications 

In  foreign  coimtrles 181 

"18.  Deferred  examination 191 

"19.  Amendment,  correction,  and  reis- 
sue of  patents 201 

"Chapter  10.— PATENTABILITT  OP 
INVENTIONS 
"Sec. 

"100.  Definitions. 
"101.  Subject  matter  patentable. 
"102.  Conditions   for  patentability;    novelty 

and  bars  to  patent. 
"103.  Conditions  for  patentability;  nonobvl- 

ous  subject  matter. 
"104.  Date  of  Invention;  priority. 
"Sec.  100.  Definitions. 

"When  used  In  this  title,  unless  the  con- 
text otherwise  Indicates — 

"(a)  The  term  'Invention'  means  invention 
or  discovery. 

"(b)  The  term  'process'  means  process,  art 
or  method  and  Includes  a  new  use  of  a  known 
process,  machine,  manufacture,  composition 
of  matter,  or  material. 

"(c)  The  terms  'United  States*  and  'this 
country*  mean  the  United  States  of  America, 
its  territories,  and  possessions,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico. 


"(d)  The  term  'applicant'  means  any  per- 
son who  owns  an  application  for  a  patent,  as 
provided  in  this  title. 

"(e)  The  term  "patentee*  Includes  not  only 
the  person  to  whom  the  patent  was  Issued 
but  also  the  successors  In  title  to  such  person. 

"(f)  The  term  'actual  filing  date  In  the 
United  States'  Includes  the  filing  date  to 
which  an  application  or  patent,  or  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  any  claim  thereof,  may  be 
entitled  under  the  provisions  of  section  120 
of  this  title  'and  excludes  any  date  under 
section  119  of  this  title).  An  application  or 
the  resulting  patent  may  contain  separate 
claims  for  subject  matter  having  different 
actual  filing  dates  In  the  United  States  by 
virtue  of  the  provisions  of  section  120  of  this 
title  or  may  contain  claims  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  a  prior  date  under  the  provisions 
of  section  119  of  this  title.  In  addition  to 
claims  not  so  entitled. 

"(g)  The  terms  'manufacture,'  'composi- 
tion of  matter,'  and  'new  and  useful  im- 
provement thereof  do  not  Include  any  known 
manufacture  of  composition  of  matter,  any 
obvious  variation  of  or  on  such  known 
composition  of  matter  or  the  structure  there- 
of, or  any  conventional  formulation  or  prep- 
aration of  any  of  the  foregoing  or  of  any 
material,  whether  or  not  the  same  Is  adapted 
for  practicing  a  new  use  thereof. 

"(h)  The  term 'party  Includes  any  agency 
(as  that  term  Is  defined  In  5  UJ3.C.  Sec.  551 
(a) ) ,  the  United  States,  the  Public  Counsel, 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
or  any  agency  or  instrumentality  thereof,  and 
any  person  who  Is  or  may  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  any  action  (as  that  term  Is  de- 
fined In  5  U.S.C.  Sec.  551(g) ),  of  the  Patent 
Office. 

"Sec.   101.  Subject  Matter  Patentable. 

"Whoever  invents  or  discovers  any  new  and 
useful  process,  machine,  manufacture,  or 
composition  of  matter,  or  any  new  and  use- 
ful Improvement  thereof,  or  his  successor  In 
title,  may  obtain  a  patent  therefor,  subject  to 
the  conditions  and  requirements  of  this  title. 
"Sec.  102.  CoNDmoNs  for  Patentabilitt; 
Novelty  and  Bars  to  Patent. 
A  person  shall  not  be  entitled  to  a  patent 
If  the  subject  matter  sought  to  be  patented : 
"(a)  was  known  or  used  by  others  In  this 
or  a  foreign  country,  or  was  patented  or 
described  in  printed  or  other  tangible  form 
in  this  or  a  foreign  country,  before  the  in- 
vention thereof  by  the  Investor  named  in  the 
application,  or 

"(b)  was  patented  or  described  In  printed 
or  other  tangible  form  in  this  or  a  foreign 
country,  or  was  in  public  use  or  on  sale  In 
this  or  a  foreign  country,  more  than  one 
year  prior  to  the  actual  filing  date  of  the 
application  for  the  patent  In  the  United 
States,  or 

"(c)  was  forfeited,  suppressed  or  concealed 
by  him.  or 

"(d)  was  first  patented  or  caused  to  be 
patented  by.  or  was  the  subject  of  an  in- 
ventor's certificate  issued  to,  the  applicant 
or  his  legal  representatives,  assigns,  or  prede- 
cessors In  title  in  a  foreign  country  prior  to 
the  actual  filing  date  of  the  application  for 
patent  in  the  United  States,  on  an  applica- 
tion for  patent  or  inventor's  certificate  filed 
more  than  twelve  months  before  the  actual 
filing  date  of  the  application  in  the  United 
States,  or 

"(e)  was  described  in  a  published  or  pub- 
licly available  United  States  patent  appli- 
cation or  United  States  patent,  which  has  an 
actual  filing  date  in  the  United  Sttes  (or  a 
prior  filing  date  arising  under  section  119  of 
this  title)  before  the  invention  thereof  by 
the  Inventor  named  In  the  application,  or 

"(f)  was  not  Invented  by  the  person  named 
as  Inventor  In  the  application,  or 

"(g)  was  Invented  by  another  person  be- 
fore the  alleged  Invention  thereof  by  the  In- 
ventor named  In  the  application,  unless  such 
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not  disclosed  or  described  as  :  et  forth  In 
section  102  of  this  title.  If  th<  differences 
between  the  subject  matter  scught  to  be 
patented  and  the  prior  art  are  s\  ich  that  the 
subject  matter  as  a  whole  wouli  1  have  been 
obvious  at  the  time  the  Inventlc  n  was  made 
to  a  person  having  ordinary  ski:  I  In  the  art 
to  which  said  subject  matter  pert  ilns 
"Sec.  104.  Date  or  Invention;  Friority 

"(a)  No  date  of  Invention  shall  be  accorded 
any  applicant,  with  respect  to  the  subject 
matter  of  this  part  of  this  tlte,  which  Is 
more  than  one  year  earlier  than  the  date  on 
which  his  application  was  filed  oi ,  in  the  case 
of  a  continuing  application,  mo-e  than  one 
year  earlier  than  the  date  on  tthich  Is  Im- 
mediately preceding  patent  app  Icatlon  was 
filed. 

"(b)  The  Office  shall  determine  priority 
of  Invention  between  or  amon{  applicants 
for  claims  on  substantially  the  aime  subject 
matter  on  the  basis  of  rules  and]  regulations 
which  the  Commissioner  shall  prescribe,  in 
accordance  with  the  procedures  specified  pur- 
suant to  section  136  of  this  title  Such  rules 
and  regulations  shall  make  dls>ositive  the 
respective  dates  of  filing,  first,  ar  d  reduction 
to  practice,  second.  Insofar  as  ;he  same  Is 
consistent  with  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(c)  An  applicant  who  seeks  to  establish 
patentability  based  on  a  showing  sf  any  novel 
or  unexpected  property  or  result  or  the  sub- 
stantial superiority  of  any  know]  i  or  obvious 
property  or  result  shall  be  entlted  to  claim 
priority  for.  or  otherwise  rely  on,  an  ap- 
plication (whether  filed  in  the  Ualted  States 
or  In  a  foreign  country),  only  11  it  discloses 
each  and  every  such  property  <  ir  result  so 
relied  upon. 

"(d)  To  constitute  disclosure  or  descrip- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  sections  102  and  103 
of  this  chapter,  any  description  <  if  any  man- 
ufacture or  composition  of  matt  er  need  not 
describe  or  disclose  how  to  make  or  use  such 
manufacture  or  composition  of  matter. 

"(e)  Patentability  shall  not  1«  found  In 
the  perception  of  a  problem  the  solution  of 
which  la  obvious. 

"Chapter  11.— APPLICATION  F(  «  PATENT 
"Sec. 

"ill.  An  application  for  patent. 
"112.  Specification. 
"113.  Drawings. 
"114.  Models,  specimens. 
"115.  Oath  of  Invention. 
"116.  Joint  Inventors. 
"117.  Death  or  Incapacity  of  Invei  tor. 
"119.  Benefit  of  earlier  filing  dale  In  foreign 

country;   right  of  priori  y. 
"120.  Benefit   of  earlier   filing     late   in   the 

States. 
"122.  Public    avaUability.    publ  cation    and 

confidential  status  of  apj  licatlon. 
"Sec.  111.  Application  for  Pate  »t. 

"(a)  An  application  for  pat  int  may  be 
filed  by  any  person  claiming  to  hi  ,ve  Invented 
the  subject  matter  sought  to  le  patented, 
or  his  assignee  or  other  successor  In  title. 
The  application  shall  be  made  li  writing  to 
the  Commissioner,  shall  be  signed  by  the 
applicant  and  Include  the  name  Df  each  per- 
son believed  to  have  made  an  In  'entlve  con- 
tribution, and  shall  be  accompanied  by  the 
prescribed  fee.  An  application  fll  sd  by  a  per- 
son not  the  Inventor  shall  inc!  ude.  at  the 
time  of  filing,  a  statement  of  tli  s  facts  sup- 
porting the  allegation  of  asslj  nment  and 
ownership  of  the  subject  matter  sought  to  be 
patented. 


"(b)  An  application  for  patent  shall  In- 
clude— 

"  ( 1 )  a  specification  as  prescribed  by  section 
112  of  this  chapter; 

"(2)  a  drawing  as  prescribed  by  section  113 
of  this  chapter;  and 

"(3)  an  oath  as  prescribed  by  section  115 
of  this  chapter. 

"(c)  When  the  application  Is  signed  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  assignee,  or  other  successor 
in  title,  he  shall,  within  thirty  days  after  fil- 
ing an  application  for  patent,  serve  a  copy 
of  the  application  on  the  Inventor  along  with 
a  statement  calling  the  Inventor's  attention 
to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section.  Service  may  be  effected  by  mailing  a 
copy  of  the  application  and  statement,  by 
first-class  mall,  to  the  last  known  address  of 
the  Inventor.  Failure  to  serve  a  copy  of  the 
application  and  statement  on  the  Inventor 
within  thirty  days  shall  result  in  abandon- 
ment of  the  application.  The  Commissioner 
may  by  regulation  require  proof  of  such 
service,  and  may  extend  the  thirty-day  pe- 
riod or  waive  the  requirement  for  service 
upon  a  showing  of  sufficient  cause. 

"(d)  An  Inventor,  within  a  time  pre- 
scribed by  the  Conunlssloner,  may  furnish 
a  verified  written  notice  to  the  Commis- 
sioner alleging  that  the  applicant  is  not 
the  assignee  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  ap- 
plication as  required  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section.  The  Commissioner,  in  accord- 
ance with  such  regulations  as  he  establishes 
and  on  the  applicant's  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  this  title,  shall  issue  a  patent 
to  the  Inventor  filing  such  written  notice, 
without  prejudice  to  later  Judicial  proceed- 
ings, unless  the  notice  Is  withdrawn  by  the 
Inventor  or  the  applicant  records  In  the 
Patent  Office  an  assignment  by  the  Inventor, 
or  In  lieu  thereof,  files  a  written  statement 
by  the  Inventor  consenting  to  the  filing  of 
the  application  by  and  the  Issuance  of  the 
patent  to  the  applicant. 

"(c)  Notice  to  the  Commissioner,  In  a 
manner  prescribed  by  regulations,  of  a  final 
decision  in  a  Judicial  proceeding  in  a  court 
having  Jurisdiction  thereof,  from  which  no 
appeal  has  or  can  be  taken,  that  an  appli- 
cant is  the  assignee  or  owner  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  application  shall  con- 
stitute an  assignment  to  such  applicant  of 
his  application  therefor. 
"Sec.  112.  Specification. 

"(a)  The  specification  shall  contain  a  writ- 
ten description  of  the  subject  matter  sought 
to  be  patented;  of  the  manner  and  process 
of  making  and  using  it,  in  such  full,  clear, 
concise,  and  exact  terms  as  to  enable  any 
person  skilled  in  the  art  to  which  it  pertains, 
or  with  which  It  Is  most  nearly  connected,  to 
make  and  use  the  same;  and  of  all  Its  novel 
or  unexpected  properties  or  results,  and  all 
Its  substantially  superior  known  or  obvious 
properties  or  results,  on  which  patentability 
Is  to  be  based  or  upheld.  The  specification 
shall  Include  each  date  or  dates  of  Invention, 
for  each  claim  thereof,  on  which  the  appli- 
cant Intends  to  rely.  Including  any  date  of 
reduction  to  practice.  The  specification  shall 
further  include  as  a  separate  portion  thereof, 
designated  as  such,  a  description  of  the  best 
modes  known  or  contemplated  by  the  inven- 
tor and  applicant  of  making,  using,  and  com- 
mercially working  the  subject  matter  sought 
to  be  patented,  together  with  all  know-how 
known  to  the  Inventor  and  applicant  neces- 
sary or  commercially  requisite  to  make,  use, 
and  work  the  same.  The  primary  examlr.er 
may  require  the  applicant  to  support  any 
factual  assertion  with  empirical  data  and 
by  an  affidavit  from  an  affiant  with  personal 
knowledge  of  the  facts  thereof. 

"(b)  The  specification  shall  specifically 
note  what  is  known  to  the  Inventor  and 
applicant  to  be  convent Inoal  or  old,  or  which 
is  obvious  therefrom  and  It  shall  conclude 
with  one  or  more  claims  particularly  point- 
ing out  and  distinctly  claiming  the  subject 


matter  which  the  Inventor  regards  as  his  in- 
vention. Any  new  vise  of  a  known  machine, 
manufacture,  composition  of  matter,  or 
material  must  be  claimed  as  a  process  (as 
defined  in  section  100(b)  of  this  title),  and 
may  not  be  claimed  as  a  machine,  manufac- 
ture, or  other  product.  The  claim  or  claims 
must  Include  only  matter  set  forth  in  the 
remainder  of  the  specification.  The  range  of 
equivalents  to  which  any  element  of  any 
claim  shall  be  accorded  shall  be  that  express- 
ly set  forth  In  the  specification  as  relating 
thereto.  A  claim  may  be  written  in  Independ- 
ent or,  If  the  nature  of  the  case  admits,  in 
dependent  form.  If  the  claim  Is  In  dependent 
form.  It  shall  be  construed  to  Include  all 
the  limitations  of  the  claim  Incorporated  by 
reference  into  the  dependent  claim. 

"(c)  An  element  in  a  claim  for  a  combina- 
tion may  be  expressed  as  a  means  or  step  for 
perfomlng  a  specified  function  without  the 
recital  in  the  claim  of  structure,  material,  or 
acts  In  support  thereof,  and  such  claim  shall 
be  construed  to  cover  the  corresponding 
structure,  material,  or  acts  described  in  the 
specification. 

"(d)  Where  the  nature  of  the  case  admits, 
any  Independent  claim  shall  contain,  in  the 
following  order: 

"(1)  a  preamble  Including  a  description 
of  all  the  elements  or  steps  of  the  claimed 
subject  matter  which  are  conventional  or  old, 

"(2)  a  phrase  such  as  "wherein  the  Im- 
provement comprises,"  and 

"(3)  those  elements,  steps,  and/or  rela- 
tionships among  them  and/or  between  them 
and  the  elements  or  steps  set  forth  in  the 
preamble,  which  constitute  that  portion  of 
the  subject  n.jitter  of  the  claim  embodying 
the  inventive  contribution. 

"No  claim  shall  consist  of  a  mere  aggrega- 
tion of  a  number  of  old  parts  or  elements, 
or  steps,  some  or  all  of  which,  In  the  aggre- 
gation, perform  or,  produce,  or  act  together 
to  perform  or  produce,  no  new  or  different 
function  or  operation  than  that  theretofore 
performed  or  produced  by  such  old  parts  or 
elements,  or  steps.  Where  an  Improvement 
is  tn  one  part  or  element  of  an  old  combina- 
tion, or  step  of  an  old  process,  the  improve- 
ment shall  be  claimed  as  such  and  shall  not 
be  claimed  as  a  combination  with  other  old 
parts  or  elements,  or  stei>s,  which  perform 
no  new  function  in  the  combination. 

"(e)  When  the  subject  matter  sought  to 
be  patented  relates  to  a  process  Involving 
the  action  of  a  microorganism  not  already 
known  and  available  to  the  public  or  to 
a  product  of  such  a  process,  the  written 
description  required  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  be  sufficient  as  to  said 
microorganism,  If — 

"(1)  not  later  than  the  date  that  the 
United  States  application  Is  filed,  an  ap- 
proved deposit  of  a  culture  of  the  micro- 
organism is  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
applicant  or  his  predecessor  in  title,  and 

"(2)  the  written  description  includes  the 
name  of  the  depository  and  its  designation 
of  the  approved  deposit  and,  taken  as  a 
whole,  is  in  such  descriptive  terms  as  to  en- 
able any  person  skilled  In  the  art  to  which 
such  subject  matter  pertains  to  make  and 
use  the  best  mode  known  or  contemplated 
by  the  Inventor  and  applicant  of  making, 
using,  and  commercially  working  the  same. 
"An  approved  deposit  shall  be  a  deposit 
which— 

"(1)  is  made  In  any  public  depository  in 
the  United  States  which  shall  have  been  de- 
signated for  such  deposits  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  by  publication,  and 

"(2)  is  available,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
hibited by  law.  In  accordance  with  such  regu- 
lations as  may  be  prescribed, 

"(A)  to  the  public  upon  issuance  of  a 
United  State  patent  to  the  applicant  or  his 
predecessor  or  successor  In  title  which  re- 
fers to  such  deposit,  or 

"(B)  prior  to  publication  of  said  patent,  as 
specified  In  section  122  of  this  title. 
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"(f)  For  the  dissemination  of  Information 
and  other  purposes,  the  Commissioner,  In 
accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he  es- 
tablishes, may  require  a  brief  statement  of 
all  cr  part  of  the  application.  The  abstract 
shall  not  be  used  for  Interpreting  the  scope 
of  any  claims  of  a  patent,  nor  shall  it  affect 
In  any  way  the  validity  or  Infringement  of 
the  patent. 
"Sec  113.  Drawings. 

"When  the  nature  of  the  case  admits,  the 
applicant  shall  furnish  a  drawing. 
"SEC  114.  Models,  Specimens. 

•'(a)  The  primary  examiner  may  require 
the  applicant  to  furnish  a  model  of  conven- 
ient size  to  exhibit  advantageously  the  sev- 
eral parti  01  the  subject  matter  sought  to  be 
patanted. 

"(b)  The  prlmpry  examiner  may  also  re- 
quire the  applicant  to  furnish  specimens  or 
Ingredients  for  the  piurpose  of  inspection 
or  experiment. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect 
the  provisions  of  this  title  with  respect  to 
any  drug  cr  subject  matter  for  which  thera- 
peutic utility  Is  asserted  by  the  applicant, 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration shall,  upon  request  of  the  Pat- 
ent Oifice  and  notvrtthstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law : 

"  ( 1 )  furnish  all  Information  of,  and  avail- 
able to,  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration, 

"(2)  conduct  through  the  appropriate  bu- 
reau cr  division  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
miiiistration  rebearch  upon  special  problems 
(including  evaluation  of  the  utility,  safety, 
or  efficacy  ol  such  drugs ) ,  and 

"(3)  detail  to  the  Patent  Office  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration as  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  tills  title. 
"Sec  115.  Oath  of  Invention. 

"(a)  The  Inventor,  the  applicant,  if  not  the 
Inventor,  and  each  of  the  agents,  or  attorneys 
or  ot'  er  persons  recognized  under  section  31 
of  this  title  who  participated  in  the  prepara- 
tion cr  prosecut  ion  of  the  application,  or  in 
any  other  proceeding  before  tlie  Patent  Office, 
has  an  uncompromising  duty  to  act  with  the 
highest  degree  of  candor  and  good  faith  to- 
ward the  Patent  Office  and  to  dUclose  to  the 
Patent  Office  (i)  all  Information  known  to 
him  concerning  possible  fraud  or  inequltable- 
ness  underlying  the  application  in  issue  and 
(11)  ail  liiformation  known  to  him  necessary 
to  make  the  application  as  a  whole  not  mis- 
leading. Additionally: 

"(1)  Each  Inventor,  at  the  time  the  ap- 
plication is  filed,  shall  make  oath  that  he 
believes  himself  to  be  the  original  and  first 
Inventor,  and  that  he  is  aware  of  no  prior 
public  use  or  other  material  information 
which  would  adversely  affect  the  Issuance 
of  the  patent  to  the  applicant;  and  shall 
state  of  what  country  he  Is  a  citizen.  The 
Inventor,  after  the  notice  of  allowance,  shall 
reaffirm  the  original  oath  and  further  make 
oath  that  he  Is  aware  of  no  prior  art  or 
other  Information  that  he  in  good  faith 
believes  to  be  more  pertinent  than  that 
considered  by  the  Patent  Office.  In  an  ap- 
plication for  patent  for  an  invention  naming 
two  or  more  Inventors,  each  Inventor  shall 
speciScally  Identify  to  which  claim  or  claims 
he  had  made  an  Inventive  contribution. 

"(2)  Each  applicant,  if  he  is  not  the  In- 
ventor, shall  himself,  or.  In  the  case  of  a 
corporation  or  other  business  entity  not  a 
natural  person,  by  one  or  more  directors, 
officers,  employees,  or  agents  thereof  who 
has  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  covered 
by  the  oath  and  with  authority  to  make  an 
oath  on  behalf  of  the  applicant,  shall,  after 
notice  of  allowance,  make  oath  that  he  has 
no  reason  to  believe  the  Inventor  not  to  be 
the  original  and  first  inventor,  that  he  is 
aware  of  no  prior  art  that  he  In  good  faith 
believes  to  be  more  pertinent  than  that  con- 
sidered by  the  Patent  Office,  and  that  he  Is 
aware  of  no  prior  public  use  or  other  ma- 


terial Information  which  would  adversely 
aSect  the  issuance  of  the  patent  to  him; 
such  oath  shall  verify  the  statement  of  facts 
supporting  the  allegation  of  ownership  of, 
or  the  right  otherwise  to  file  an  application 
for,  the  subject  matter  sought  to  be 
patented. 

"(3)  Each  agent,  attorney  or  other  person 
recognized  under  section  31  of  this  title 
who  participated  in  the  preparation  or  prose- 
cution of  the  application  as  shall  be  re- 
quired by  the  Commissioner  for  purposes 
of  carrying  out  this  section  shall,  after  notice 
of  allowance,  file  a  statement  that  be  has 
no  reason  to  believe  the  inventor  not  to  be 
the  original  and  first  inventor,  that  he  is 
aware  of  no  prior  art  that  he  In  good  faith 
believes  to  be  more  pertinent  than  that  con- 
sidered by  the  Patent  Office,  and  that  he  Is 
aware  of  no  prior  public  use  or  other  ma- 
terial information  which  would  adversely  af- 
fect the  Issuance  of  the  patent  to  the 
applicant. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  proper  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section.  Including  the  form  and  con- 
tent of  any  oath  and  statement  herein 
required. 

"(c)  Whenever  an  Inventor,  applicant, 
agent,  attorney,  or  other  person  recognized 
under  section  31  of  this  title  refuses  to  ex- 
ecute any  oath  or  statement  required  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  or  cannot  be  found 
or  reached  after  diligent  effort,  the  Inventor 
or  a  person  to  whom  the  Inventor  has  as- 
signed or  agreed  In  writing  to  assign  the 
subject  matter  sought  to  be  patented,  or 
who  otherwise  shows  sufficient  proprietary 
interest  In  the  matter  Justifying  such  action, 
shall  file  In  lieu  of  said  oath  or  statement  an 
affidavit  proving  the  pertinent  facts  and 
showing  that  such  action  is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve his  rights  or  to  prevent  Irreparable 
damage. 

"(d)  The  applicant  of  an  application  filed 
pursuant  to  section  117  of  this  title  shall 
make  the  oath  required  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  so  varied  in  form  that  it  can 
be  made  by  him. 

"(e)  Every  oath  or  statement  required  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
mitted not  later  than  the  time  of  payment 
of  the  fee  required  under  the  provisions  of 
section  151  (a)  of  this  title. 
"Sec.  116.  Joint  Inventors. 

"(a)  When  two  or  more  persons  have  made 
inventive  contributions  to  subject  matter 
claimed  In  an  application,  they  shall  apply 
for  a  patent  jointly  and  each  sign  the  appli- 
cation and  make  the  required  oath,  or.  If 
the  application  is  filed  by  some  other  person 
having  the  right  to  do  so,  they  shall  be  named 
as  the  inventors. 

"(b)  In  an  application  for  patent  naming 
two  or  more  Inventors,  It  shall  not  be  neces- 
sary for  each  person  named  as  an  Inventor 
to  be  a  joint  Inventor  of  the  subject  matter 
asserted  in  any  claim. 

"(c)  If  a  joint  inventor  refuses  to  Join 
another  Inventor  In  an  application  for  pat- 
ent, or  cannot  be  found  or  reached  after  dili- 
gent effort,  the  application  may,  subject  to 
the  requirements  of  section  111  of  this  title, 
be  made  by  the  other  Inventor  on  behalf 
of  himself  and  the  omitted  Inventor.  The 
Patent  Office,  in  such  proceedings  as  the 
Commissioner  shall  by  regulation  prescribe 
and  after  notice  to  the  omitted  Inventor  as 
he  prescribes,  may  grant  a  patent  to  the 
Inventor  making  the  application,  subject  to 
the  same  rights  which  the  omitted  inventor 
would  have  had  if  he  had  been  joined.  The 
omitted  inventor  may  subsequently  Join  in 
the  application. 
"Sec.  117.  Death  or  Incapacitt  of  Inventor. 

"Legal  representatives  of  deceased  inven- 
tors and  of  those  under  legal  incapacity  may 
make  application  for  patent  upon  compliance 
with  the  requirements  and  on  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  applicable  to  the  Inventor, 


and  may  proceed  on  behalf  of  the  Inventor 
under  the  provisions  of  section   111(d)    of 
this  title. 
"Sec.  119.  Benefit  of  Eakliee  Filing  Date  in 

Foreign     Coitntet;      Right     of 

Priority. 

"(a)  If  an  applicant  seeks  to  obtain  a 
patent  on  subject  matter  disclosed  in  an 
application  previously  filed  in  a  foreign 
country,  he  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  be  entitled  to  such  earlier 
foreign  filing  date.  If: 

"(1)  such  foreign  application  was  filed  by 
the  applicant,  or  the  predecessor  or  succes- 
sor in  title  thereto;  and 

"(2)  the  subject  matter  common  to  the  two 
applications,  and  on  which  the  applicant 
seelcs  a  United  States  patent,  was  expressly 
disclosed  In  such  foreign  application  In  the 
manner  required  by  section  112(a)  of  this 
chapter;  and 

"(3)  the  subject  matter  of  the  two  appli- 
cations has  the  same  Inventor  for  the  com- 
mon claims  thereof;  and 

"(4)  the  application  filed  In  the  United 
States  was  filed  within  twelve  months  after 
the  earliest  date  on  which  such  foreign  appli- 
cation was  filed;  and 

"(5)  such  foreign  application  was  regu- 
larly filed  in  a  foreign  country  which  affords 
similar  privileges  in  the  case  of  applications 
filed  in  the  United  States  or  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

"(b)  No  application  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
right  of  priority  under  this  section  unless  a 
claim  therefor  is  made  In  the  specification  at 
the  time  of  filing  the  application,  and  a  certi- 
fied copy  of  the  original  foreign  application, 
specification  and  drawlngo,  upon  which  It  Is 
based  is  filed  In  accordance  with  regulations 
established  by  the  Commissioner,  not  later 
than  the  time  of  payment  of  the  fee  specified 
in  section  151  of  this  title.  An  applicant  shall 
not  be  required  to  file  such  certified  copy 
earlier  than  three  months  after  the  actual  fil- 
ing date  of  the  application  in  the  United 
States.  Certification  shall  be  made  by  the 
Patent  Office  of  the  foreign  country  In  which 
filed  and  show  the  date  of  the  application 
and  of  the  filing  of  the  specification  and 
other  papers.  The  Commissioner  may  require 
translation  of  the  papers  filed  if  not  in  the 
English  language  and  such  other  Informa- 
tion as  he  deems  necessary. 

"(c)  In  like  manner  and  subject  to  the 
same  conditions  and  requirements,  the  right 
provided  In  this  section  may  be  based  upon 
a  subsequent  regularly  filed  application  in 
the  same  foreign  country  Instead  of  the  first 
filed  foreign  application,  provided  that  any 
foreign  application  filed  prior  to  such  sub- 
sequent application  has  been  withdrawn, 
abandoned,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  without 
having  been  laid  open  to  public  inspection 
and  without  leaving  any  rights  outsandlng, 
and  has  not  served,  nor  thereafter  shall  serve, 
as  a  basis  for  claiming  a  right  of  priority. 

"(d)  When  the  application  claiming  prior- 
ity under  this  section,  discloses  subject  mat- 
ter relating  to  a  process  involving  the  action 
of  a  microorganism  not  already  known  and 
available  to  the  public  or  to  a  product  of 
such  a  process  and  an  approved  deposit  Is 
made  under  section  112(e)  of  this  title,  the 
approved  deposit  shall  be  considered  to  have 
been  made  on  the  earliest  date  that  an  ap- 
plication in  a  foreign  country,  the  priority 
of  which  Is  being  claimed,  contains  a  refer- 
ence identifying  a  deposit  of  the  same  micro- 
organism made  in  a  public  depository. 

"(e)  Applications  for  Inventors'  certificates 
filed  In  a  foreign  country  In  which  applicants 
have  a  right  to  apply,  at  their  discretion, 
either  for  a  patent  or  for  an  Inventor's  cer- 
tificate shall  be  treated  in  this  country  In 
the  same  maimer  and  have  the  same  effect 
for  purpose  of  the  right  of  priority  under 
this  section  as  applications  for  patent,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  conditions  and  requirements 
of  this  section  as  apply  to  applications  for 
patent,  provided  such  applicants  are  entitled 
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"(a)    If   an   applicant   seeks 
patent  on  subject  matter  disclosed 
plication  previously  filed  in  the  Un  ted 
he  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions 
104  of  this  title,  be  entitled  to 
of  such  earlier  filing  date.  If: 

"(1)    the  subject  matter  coinn|on 
two  applications,  and  on  which 
patent  In  the  later  application 
disclosed,  In  the  manner  required 
112  (a)  of  this  chapter.  In  the 
plication;  and 

"(2)    the  subject  matter  of 
plications   has   the  same   Inventor 
common  claims  thereof;  and 

"(3)    the   applicant  specifically 
the  specification  the  benefit  of 
filing  the  previous  application  for 
matter  claimed  In  the  second  app 
the  time  he  files  the  second 

"(4)  the  second  application  Is 
the  earlier  of : 

"(A)  the  patenting  of  the 
tlon.  or 

"(B)  the  abandonment  thereof 

"(C)  the  termination  of 
in,  or 

"(D)  the  filing  by  the  appUcan 
peal  under  section  134  of  thl 
or 

"(E)  one  year  from  the  public 
of  the  subject  matter  disclosed 
vlous  application  under  section 
chapter  (or.  In  the  case  of  deferret 
tlon  of  the  previous  application 
Chapter  18  of  this  title,  one  yeai 
commencement  of  examination 
vlous  application ) . 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  limitations 
tlon,  if  the  previous  application 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
to  the  benefit  of  the  date  of  an 
In   a  foreign   country  under 
this  chapter,  with  respect  to  the 
ter  sought  to  be  patented  In  the 
plication,  then  the  later  appUcatlc  n 
to  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  sectlqn 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  such 

"(c)    When   any  applicant   whd 
obtain  the  benefit  of  an  earlier 
has  made  any  changes  In  the 
the  later  application,  with  respect 
legedly  common  subject  matter 
shall  be  on  such  applicant  to 
Office    that    the    subject    matter 
changes  was  expressly  disclosed 
vlous  application.  Wherever  the 
eludes    new    matter    In    an    appll^atii 
which  he  seeks  the  benefit  provide  sd 
section  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
particularly  point  out  whatever 
he  adds,  designated  as  such.  In 
portion  of  the  spteciflcatlon;  and 
shall  not  enjoy  the  benefit  provlc^d 
subsection. 
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"(a)  The  Commissioner  shall, 
date  of  first  examination.  In 
such     regulations     as     he     may 
promptly  Index  and  make  availabl<  i 
Inspection  and  copying  all  peni 
tlons  for  patent,  and  any  papers 
the  prosecution  thereof,  except 
In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
patent    applications,    and    any 
during  the  prosecution  thereof, 
dexed   and   maintained  available 
Inspection  and  copying. 

"(b)    The  Commissioner   may 
pending  applications  and  papers 
new  matter   In   continuing 
designated  by  the  applicant 
tlon    120(c)    of   this   chapter) 
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completion  of  review,  If  any,  of  the  applica- 
tion, pursuant  to  section  181  of  this  title. 
No  such  period  of  secrecy  shall  exceed  six 
months  from  the  actual  filing  date  of  the 
application  In  the  United  States,  or,  In  the 
case  of  new  matter  In  a  continuing  applica- 
tion (designated  as  new  matter  by  the  appli- 
cant pursuant  to  section  120(c)  of  this 
chapter),  six  months  from  the  date  of  filing 
said  continuing  application,  unless  the  ap- 
plication has  been  ordered  to  be  kept  secret 
pursuant  to  section  181  of  this  title. 

"(c)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner,  a  pending  application  for  pat- 
ent shall  be  published  promptly  after  such 
application  Is  made  available  for  public  In- 
spection and  copying  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section.  Where  necessary 
to  correct  formal  defects,  action  may  be 
taken  under  sections  132  and  133  of  this 
title  to  place  the  application  In  condition  for 
publication. 

"Chapter     12 — EXAMINATION     OF    APPLI- 
CATION 
"Sec.  131.  Examination  of  application. 
"Sec.  132.  Examination  proceedings. 
"Sec.  133.  Time  for  prosecuting  application. 
"Sec.  134.  Appeal  to  the  Board  of  App>eals. 
"Sec.  135.  Examination  or  reexamination  on 
the  basis  of  patents,  publications, 
or  information,  cited  or  furnished 
by  others. 
"Sec.  136.  Procedures  In  priority  of  invention 

contest. 
"Sec.  137.  Participation  of  parties. 
"Sec.  138.  Effect  of  proceedings  before  Patent 

Office. 
"Sec.  139.  Settlement  agreements. 
"Sec.  140.  Burden  of  persuasion. 
"Sec.  131.  Examination  op  Application. 

"(a)  The  Commissioner  shall  cause  an  ex- 
amination to  be  made  of  the  application  and 
the  subject  matter  sought  to  be  patented, 
in  an  examination  proceeding,  as  specified  in 
section  132  of  this  chapter.  If  on  such  exam- 
ination it  appears  that  the  applicant  Is  en- 
titled to  a  patent  under  the  law,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  issue  a  patent  therefor. 

"(b)  The  applicant  shall,  pursuant  to  such 
rules  and  within  such  time  as  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  prescribe,  submit: 

"(1 )  copies  of  or  citations  to  those  patents, 
publications,  or  other  prior  art  or  evidence 
of  the  state  of  the  art  which  the  applicant 
has  considered  In  connection  with  such  ap- 
plication for  patent,  the  disclosure  of  which 
Is  necessary  to  make  the  application  as  a 
whole  not  misleading;  and 

"(2)  an  explanation  as  to  why  the  claims 
In  such  application  are  patentable  over  such 
matter. 

"The  applicant  shall.  If  he  considered  no  spe- 
cific prior  art  In  connection  with  his  appli- 
cation, submit  a  statement  to  that  effect  and 
an  explanation  as  to  why  he  believes  that  the 
claims  In  such  application  are  patentable.  In 
any  proceeding  in  which  alleged  fraud  or 
mistise  is  predicated  upon  failure  to  comply 
with  this  subsection,  the  burden  of  proof 
shall  be  upon  the  party  asserting  such  fraud 
or  misuse. 

"Sec.  132.  Examination  Proceedings. 

"(a)  The  Commissioner  shall  provide  for 
the  assignment  of  applications  to  primary 
examiners.  In  accordance  with  such  general 
system  of  technical  classification  of  patent- 
able subject  matter  as  the  Commissioner 
shall  establish  and  publish.  The  primary  ex- 
aminer shall  be  the  presiding  officer  In  the 
examination  proceeding.  He  shall  examine 
the  specification  and  claims  therein,  or  cause 
them  to  be  examined  In  the  first  Instance 
by  another  examiner,  and  shall  determine 
whether  the  sublect  matter  sought  to  be 
patented  Is  patentable.  The  primary  ex- 
aminer may  at  any  time  request  the  Public 
Counsel  to  Intervene  and  participate  In  any 
proceeding. 

"(b)  Whenever,  in  an  examination  pro- 
ceeding, the  primary  examiner  grants  or  re- 


jects any  claim  of  an  application,  makes  any 
objection  or  requirement,  or  renders  any 
other  decision,  he  shall  notify  all  parties  of 
record.  If,  after  service  of  such  decision,  any 
party  of  record  requests  reexamination,  with 
or  without  amendment,  the  primary  exam- 
iner shall  reexamine  the  application  and 
render  a  decision.  The  examiner  may  decline 
to  reexamine  the  application  after  having 
once  reexamined  It  at  the  Instance  of  the 
party  of  record  requesting  such  reexamina- 
tion. 

"(c)  All  decisions  by  a  primary  examiner 
shall  be  a  written  part  of  the  record  in  the 
Office,  and  shall  include: 

"(1)  findings  and  conclusions,  and  the 
reasons  or  basis  therefor,  on  all  material  is- 
sues of  fact,  law,  or  discretion  presented: 
and 

"(2)   an  appropriate  order;  and 

"(3)  such  Information  and  references  as 
the  primary  examiner  may  deem  useful  to 
the  applicant  In  evaluating  the  desirability 
of  continuing  the  prosecution  of  the  ap- 
plication; and 

"(4)  a  complete  narrative  report  of  all 
matters  discussed  In  personal  meetings, 
telephone  discussions,  or  other  communica- 
tions between  an  examiner  and  an  applicant, 
or  his  representatives,  relating  to  the  patent 
application  under  examination. 

"Statements  of  reasons  may  be  long  or 
short  as  the  nature  of  the  case  may  require. 

"(d)  No  amendment  shall  Introduce  new 
matter  into  the  disclosure  of  the  Inven- 
tion. Whenever  any  change  is  made  in  the 
disclosure,  the  burden  shall  be  on  the  ap- 
plicant to  persuade  the  Office  that  the  mat- 
ter Is  not  new. 

"(e)  The  applicant  may  present  amended 
or  new  claims  for  reexamination  of  his  ap- 
plication, but  no  such  claims  shall  materi- 
ally enlarge  the  scope  of  the  claims  of  the 
application.  Nothing  contained  In  this  sub- 
section shall  preclude  any  applicant  from 
utilizing  the  procedures  permitted  by  sec- 
tion 120  of  thU  title. 

"(f)  If  the  subject  matter  sought  to  be 
patented  in  an  application  appears  to  relate 
to  two  or  more  classes  of  patentable  subject 
matter,  as  established  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  or  If  the  needs  of 
administration  of  the  Office  otherwise  ap- 
pear so  to  require,  the  Commissioner  may 
require  examination  by  two  or  more  prlmarv 
examiners,  for  which  additional  examination 
the  Commissioner  may  prescribe  additional 
examination  fees  In  accordance  with  section 
41(a)   of  this  title. 

"Sec.  133.  Time  for  Prosecutino  Application. 

"Upon  failure  of  the  applicant  to  prose- 
cute the  application  withm  six  months  after 
any  action  therein,  of  which  notice  has  been 
given  or  maUed  to  the  applicant,  or  within 
such  shorter  time,  not  less  than  one  month, 
as  fixed  by  the  primary  examiner  In  such  ac- 
tion, the  application  shall  be  regarded  .is 
abandoned,  unless  it  be  shown  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  primary  examiner  that  such 
delay  was  unavoidable. 
"Sec.  134.  Appeal  to  the  Board  of  Appeals. 

"(a)  The  appeal  from  any  final  decision  of 
the  primary  examiner  shall  be  to  the  Board 
of  Appeals.  The  Public  Counsel  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  briefing  and  arguing  the  case 
before  the  Board  of  Appeals  in  respect  to 
any  appeal  taken  by  any  applicant,  except 
In  respect  to  priority  of  Invention  contests 
pursuant  to  section  136  of  this  chapter.  In 
which  case  participation  of  the  Public  Coun- 
sel shall  be  at  his  discretion. 

"(b)  If  any  appeal  is  taken  to  the  Board 
of  Appeals,  the  primary  examiner  may,  with- 
in such  time  as  the  Commissioner  may  by 
regulation  prescribe,  prepare  a  legal  (pinion 
elaborating  and  explaining  the  decision  and 
statement  made  by  him  pursuant  to  section 
132  of  this  chapter.  The  primary  examiner 
shall  not,  In  any  appeal,  otherwise  appear 
before  the  Board  of  Appeals. 

"(c)   In  any  proceeding  before  the  Board 
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of  Appeals,  any  party  may  Introduce  into  the 
record  any  patents,  publications,  or  other 
evidence  of  the  state  of  the  art  not  prevl- 
otisly  made  part  of  the  record;  and  may  seek 
to  reverse  the  decision  of  the  primary  ex- 
aminer on  the  basis  thereof.  The  Board  may 
consider  the  patentability  of  any  claim  In 
the  application,  de  novo,  or  remand  any 
proceeding  to  the  primary  examiner  for  re- 
consideration In  the  light  of  such  or  other 
further  information,  including  any  adduced 
by  the  Board,  sua  sponte. 

"(d)  Proceedings  before  the  Board  of  Ap- 
peals shall  be  open  to  the  public  and  a 
transcript  of  any  hearing  shall  be  kept.  The 
Board  of  Appeals  shall  render  a  written  de- 
cision which  shall  be  entered  of  record  and 
govern  further  proceedings  In  the  case.  The 
decision  of  the  Board  shall  constitute  final 
administrative  action  by  the  Office. 
"Sec.  135.  Examination  or  Reexamination 
ON  the  Basis  of  Patents,  Publi- 
cations,   or    Information    Cited 

or  PtTRNISHED   BT   OTHERS. 

"(a)  Any  party  or  other  person  may,  after 
an  application  for  patent  becomes  publicly 
available  under  section  122  of  this  title  and 
until  notice  of  allowance  of  a  patent  there- 
on, notify  the  Commissioner  of  patents,  pub- 
lications, other  documentary  or  tangible 
evidence  of  the  state  of  the  art,  or  any  other 
Information,  which  may  have  a  bearing  on 
the  patentability  of  any  claim  of  said  patent 
application,  together  with  any  explanation 
thereof  which  such  person  deems  appro- 
priate. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  cause  the 
claims  of  the  patent  application  to  be  ex- 
amined or  reexamined  by  the  primary  exam- 
iner In  the  light  of  matter  submitted  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  in 
such  proceedings  as  the  Commissioner  shall 
by  regulation  establish.  In  any  such  pro- 
ceeding, the  primary  examiner  shall  deter- 
mine the  patentability  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter, pursuant  to  section  132  of  this  chapter. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  Inform  the 
applicant  of  the  receipt  of  a  notice  under 
this  section,  not  later  than  one  month  after 
the  receipt  thereof.  The  applicant  may  pre- 
sent amended  or  new  claims  for  such  exami- 
nation or  reexamination,  but  no  such  claims 
shall  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  claims  of  the 
application.  Failure  of  the  applicant  to 
prosecute  in  accordance  with  section  133  of 
this  title  shall  result  in  the  abandonment 
of  his  application.  No  patent  shall  Issue  until 
completion  of  the  examination  or  reexam- 
ination of  any  such  application. 

"(d)  The  party,  or  other  person,  making 
the  notification  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  may  participate  as  a  party  in  the 
examination  or  reexamination  proceeding, 
unless  he  elects  not  to  be  Identified.  In  such 
case,  the  Patent  Office  shall  give  no  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  Identity  of  such  person, 
without  his  authority,  unless  such  Informa- 
tion is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  an  Act  of  Congress  or  by  reason  of  such 
special  circumstances,  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Commissioner  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  thU  title. 

"Sec  136.  Procedtjres  in  Priority  op  Inven- 
tion Contest. 

"(a)  Whenever  there  are  two  or  more  pend- 
ing applications  naming  different  Inventors 
and  claiming  the  same  or  substantially  the 
»ame  subject  matter,  the  patent  shall  ordl- 
narUy  be  Issued  on  the  application  having 
the  earliest  actual  filing  date  In  the  United 
States,  if  such  application  is  otherwise  allow- 
able, and  any  applications  having  later 
actual  filing  dates  in  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  such  subject  matter  shall  be  re- 
^*?,**^  on  the  basis  of  such  patent. 

"(b)  The  priority  of  Invention  between  or 
among  applications  subject  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  determined  by  the 
primary  examiner  In  a  proceeding  In  accord- 


ance with  such  rules  as  the  Commissioner 
shall  establish.  If: 

"(1)  the  later  filed  application  U  other- 
wise allowable; 

"(2)  the  applicant  therefor  makes  a  prima 
facie  showing  of  Invention,  as  the  same  Is 
defined  pursuant  to  section  104  of  this  title, 
with  respect  to  the  date  of  Invention  stated 
pursuant  to  section  112(a)  of  this  title;  and 

"(3)  such  applicant  offers  to  present  evi- 
dence In  support  of  such  showing,  within 
such  time  as  the  Commissioner  shall  pre- 
scribe by  rules,  after  rejection  of  his  claims. 

"(c)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  whenever  an  otherwise  allowable 
claim  of  an  application  Is  for  the  same  or 
substantially  the  same  subject  matter  as  a 
claim  of  an  issued  patent  having  an  actual 
filing  date  in  the  United  States  later  than 
that  of  such  application,  or  such  applica- 
tion discloses  subject  matter  over  which  a 
claim  of  such  patent  Is  unpatentable,  the 
primary  examiner  shall,  on  his  ovra  or  any 
party's  motion.  Initiate  a  proceeding  to  de- 
termine priority  of  Invention. 

"(2)  No  claim  for  the  same  or  substantially 
the  same  subject  matter  as  a  claim  of  an 
Issued  patent  shall  be  allowed  unless  such 
claim  Is  made  within  one  year  after  the  date 
on  which  the  patent  was  granted.  Nothing 
contained  In  this  paragraph  shall,  however, 
preclude  any  person  from  asserting  the  un- 
patentability to  the  patentee  of  the  subject 
matter  of  such  a  claim,  by  reason  of  the  prior 
activity  of  the  applicant. 

"(d)  If  two  or  more  otherwise  allowable 
applications  claim  the  same  or  substantially 
the  same  subject  matter  and  have  the  same 
actual  filing  date  In  the  United  States,  or 
one  or  more  otherwise  allowable  applications 
and  an  Issued  patent  claim  the  same  or  sub- 
stantially the  same  subject  matter  and  have 
the  same  actual  filing  date  In  the  United 
States,  the  primary  examiner  shall  Initiate  a 
proceeding  to  determine  priority. 

"(e)  Failure  of  the  applicant  to  proceed 
under  subsections  (b),  (c),  or  (d)  within 
the  time  specified  shall  preclude  such  appli- 
cant from  asserting  priority  of  Invention 
with  respect  to  the  subject  matter  claimed 
In  the  patent  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
patent.  Failure  of  the  patentee  to  proceed 
under  subsection  (c)  or  (d)  of  this  section 
within  the  time  specified  shall  operate  to 
cancel  such  claim  from  the  patent,  and  no- 
tice thereof  shall  be  endorsed  on  copies  of 
the  specification  of  the  patent  thereafter  dis- 
tributed by  the  Patent  Office. 

"(f)  In  any  proceeding  under  this  section, 
the  primary  examiner  or  any  party,  may 
raise  the  question  of  patentability  of  any 
claim  which  Is  Involved  In  the  proceeding, 
and  such  question  shall  be  determined  In  the 
proceeding. 

"Sec.  137.  Participation  of  Parties. 

"Any  party  may  at  any  time  participate  or 
Intervene  In  any  proceeding  arising  pursuant 
to  this  title,  or  Initiate,  participate,  or  In- 
tervene In  any  appeal  therefrom,  and  there- 
by shall  become  a  party  of  record. 
"Sec.  138.  Effect  of  Proceedings  Before 
Patent  Office. 
"(a)  A  final  decision  by  the  Patent  Office 
adverse  to  a  claim  of  an  issued  patent  from 
which  no  appeal  or  other  review  has  been 
or  can  be  taken  or  had  shall  constitute  can- 
cellation of  such  claim  from  the  patent, 
and  notice  thereof  shall  be  endorsed  on  cop- 
ies of  the  specification  of  the  patent  there- 
after distributed  by  the  Patent  Office. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
title,  no  party  or  other  person  shall  be  fore- 
closed, estopf>ed,  or  in  any  way  prejudiced 
with  respect  to  the  assertion  of  any  claim 
or  any  defense  in  any  proceeding  in  any 
court  by  reason  of  his,  or  any  other  party's 
or  other  persons,  having  proceeded  or  failed 
to  proceed  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions   of    this    title.    Nothing    contained    In 


this  title  shall  be  construed  to  supersede 
the  Jurisdiction  of  any  federal  court  or 
agency,  nor  to  make  any  proceeding  before 
such  court  or  agency  subject  to  the  primary 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Patent  Office. 
"Sec.  139.  Settlement  Agreements. 

"(a)  Any  agreement  or  understanding  be- 
tween parties  to  a  proceeding  under  this 
chapter.  Including  any  collateral  agreements 
referred  to  therein,  made  in  connection  with 
or  In  contemplation  of  the  termination  of 
the  proceeding,  shall  be  in  writing.  A  copy 
thereof  shall  be  filed  in  the  Patent  Office  be- 
fore the  termination  of  the  proceeding  as 
between  such  parties.  The  copy  shall  be 
made  part  of  the  public  record  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. 

"(b)  Failure  to  file  such  agreement  or 
understanding  shall  render  such  agreement 
or  understanding  and  any  patent  Issubd  In 
connection  with  such  proceeding  permanent- 
ly unenforceable. 
"Sec.  140.  Burden  of  Persuasion. 

"In  all  proceedings  In  the  Patent  Office, 
the  applicant  shall  have  the  burden  of  per- 
suading the  Office  that  a  claim  Is  patentable. 
"Chapter  13. — REVIEW  OF  PATENT  OFFICE 

DECISIONS 
"Sec.  141.  Appeal  to  Court  of  Customs  and 

Appeals. 
"Sec.  142.  Notice  of  appeal. 
"Sec.  143.  Proceedings  on  appeal. 
"Sec.  144.  Decision  on  appeal. 
"Sec.  145.  Civil  action. 

"Sec.  147.  Appeal  to  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

"Sec.  141.  Appeal  to  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals. 
"An  appeal  from  a  final  decision  of  the 
Board  of  Appeals  may  be  had  by  any  party  to 
the  United  States  Court  of  Customs  and  Pat- 
ent Appeals.  Any  such  appeal  shall  be  dis- 
missed without  prejudice,  however.  If  any 
other  party,  within  20  days  after  the  notice 
of  appeal  is  filed,  files  notice  with  the  Com- 
missioner that  he  elects  to  have  all  further 
proceedings  conducted  as  provided  In  section 
145  of  this  chapter. 
"Sec  142.  Notice  of  Appeal. 

"When  an  appeal  Is  taken  to  the  United 
States  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals, 
the  appellant  shall  file  In  the  Patent  Office 
and  serve  upon  the  Public  Counsel  and  all 
parties  of  record  a  written  notice  of  appeal, 
within  such  time  after  the  date  of  the  deci- 
sion appealed  from,  not  less  than  sixty  days, 
as  the  Commissioner  appomts. 
"Sec  143.  Proceedings  on  Appeal. 

"The  Commissioner  shall  transmit  to  the 
United  States  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals  certified  copies  of  the  decision  of  the 
Board  of  Appeals  and  of  all  other  necessary 
original    papers    and   evidence    In    the    case 
specified  by  the  appellant  or  any  other  party. 
The  Public  Counsel  shall  be  responsible  for 
brleSng  and  arguing  the  case  before  the  court 
in  respect  to  any  appeal  tsJcen  by  the  appll^ 
cant,  except  in  respect  to  priority  of  Inven 
tlon  contests  pursuant  to  section  136  of  thl 
title,  in  which  case  participation  of  the  Pub 
lie  Counsel  shall  be  at  his  discretion.  The 
court  shall,  before  hearing  such  appeal,  give 
notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  hearing 
to  the  Commissioner,  the  Public  Counsel,  and 
any  parties  of  record. 
"Sec.  144.  Decision  on  Appeal. 

"The  United  States  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals  shall  review  the  decision  ap 
pealed  from  under  section  141  of  this  tltli 
The  court  may  affirm  or  set  aside  the  declsloi 
below,  or  remand  the  matter  to  the  Office  fa 
further  consideration  In  light  of  other  fac- 
tors or  information  that  the  court  deems  per- 
tinent. Upon  its  determination  the  court  shali 
return  to  the  Commissioner  a  certificate  or 
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Its  proceedings  and  decision 
entered  of  record  In  the  Patent 
govern  further  proceedings  In  the 
"Sec.  145.  Civil  Action. 

"Any  final  decision  of  the  Boart 
shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  rev 
action  against  the  Commissioner 
In  the  United  States  District 
District  of  Columbia.  Such  actlAn 
commenced  within  such  time  aft^r 
clslon,  not  less  than  sixty  days 
mlssloner  appoints.  The  Public 
be  responsible  for  briefing  and 
case  before  the  court  In  respect  to 
taken  by  the  applicant,  except  1 
priority   of   Invention  contests 
section  136  of  this  title.  In  whlc^ 
tlclpatlon  of  the  Public  Counsel 
his  discretion.  In  any  such 
said  district  court,  any  party  ma  r 
Into  the  record  any  publications, 
other   evidence  of   the   state   of 
other  Information  not  previously 
of  the  record;  and  may  seek  to 
decision  of  the  Board  of  Appeals 
may  consider  patentability,  de 
mand  any  proceeding  to  the 
reconsideration  In  light  of  such 
formation.  The  court  may  affirm 
below,  set  aside  the  rejection  of 
which  were  rejected  In  the 
Board   of  Appeals,   reject  the 
any  claims  previously  allowed,  or 
proceeding  to  the  Patent  OfBce 
consideration.    Such    adjudlcatloh 
entered  of  record  In  the  Patent 
govern  further  proceedings  In 
"Sec.  147.  Appeal    to    the    V 

COXTRT   OP   APPEAI-S 

TEICT  OF  Columbia 

"(a)    Any  party  dissatisfied 
clslon  of  the  Court  of  Customs 
Appeals  In  a  proceeding  under 
this  title  may  seek  a  review 
United    States    Court    of 
District  of  ColumbU  Circuit  by 
the  allowance  of  an  appeal. 

"(b)   Said  court  of  appeals 
rules  governing  time  for  maklnfe 
tltlon,  the  practice  and  procedufe 
pet'tlon,  the  preparation  of  and 
filing  the  transcript  of  the 
cases,  and  generally  to  regulate 
relating   to   appeals    In   such 
court  of  appeals  shall  allow  an 
court  shall  review  the  record  on 
shall  affirm,  reverse,  or  modify 
In  accordance  with  law. 

"(c)    No    party   shall   file    a 
certiorari,  pursuant  to  section 
28.   U.S.    Code,    unless   he    has 
petition   pursuant   to   subsectloils 
(b)  of  this  section,  and  It  has 
If  such  a  petition  Is  granted,  thu 
of  sections  1252  and  1254,  title  2{ 
shall  govern  any  subsequent 

"Chapter  14.— ISStTE  OF 
"Sec. 

"151.  Issue  of  patent. 
"152.  How  Issued. 
"163.  Contents  and  term  of  patent . 
"Sec.  151.  Isstre  or  Patent. 

"(a)  If  It  Is  determined  that 
Is  entitled  to  a  patent  under  the 
ten   notice  of  allowance   of  the 
shall   be  given   or  mailed  to  thi  i 
The  notice  shall  specify  a  sum. 
the  Issue  fee  or  a  portion  thereof 
be  paid  within  three  months 

"(b)  Upon  payment  of  this  sun  i 
shall    Issue,    but    If   payment   Is 
made,  the  application  shall  be 
abandoned. 

"(c)    Any  remaining  balance 
fee  shall  be  paid  within  three 
the  sending  of  a  notice  thereof 
paid,  the  patent  shall  lapse  at 
tlon  of  the  three-month  period. 
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ing the  amount  of  a  remaining  balance, 
charges  for  a  page  or  less  may  be  disre- 
garded. 

"(d)  If  any  payment  required  by  this  sec- 
tion is  not  timely  made,  but  Is  submitted 
with  the  fee  for  delayed  payment  and  suffi- 
cient cause  Is  shown  for  the  late  payment, 
it  may  be  accepted  by  the  Commissioner  as 
though  no  abandonment  or  lapse  had  ever 
occurred. 
"Sec.  152.  How  Issued. 

"Patents  shall  be  Issued  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  under  the  seal 
of  the  Patent  Office,  and  shall  be  signed  by 
the  Commissioner  or  have  his  signature 
placed  thereon,  and  shall  be  recorded  in  the 
Patent  Office. 
"Sec.  153.  Contents  and  Term  of  Patent. 

"(a)  Every  patent  shall  contain  a  grant  to 
the  applicant,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  or,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  llKd)  of  this  title,  to  the 
inventor,  his  heirs  or  assigns  of  the  right, 
during  the  term  of  the  patent,  to  exclude 
others,  pursuant  to  part  in  of  this  title, 
from  making,  using,  or  selling  the  patented 
subject  matter  throughout  the  United  States, 
referring  to  the  ^specifications  for  the  par- 
ticulars thereof.  A  copy  of  the  specification 
and  drawings  shall  be  annexed  to  the  patent 
and  be  a  part  thereof. 

"(b)  The  term  of  a  patent  shall  expire 
twelve  years  from  the  actual  filing  date  In 
the  United  States  or,  if  a  prior  filing  date 
\inder  section  119  of  this  title  has  been 
claimed,  twelve  years  from  such  date;  pTo- 
vided.  however.  That  there  shall  be  added 
to  any  such  twelve-year  period  the  period 
of  time  during  which  the  examination  of  the 
subject  matter  of  the  application  was  de- 
ferred pursuant  to  chapter  18  of  this  title. 
Notice  of  the  term  of  any  patent  shall  be 
Indicated  at  the  beginning  thereof. 

"(c)  The  term  of  a  patent  whose  Issuance 
has  been  delayed  by  reason  of  the  applica- 
tion having  been  ordered  kept  secret  under 
section  181  of  this  title  shall  be  extended  for 
a  period  equal  to  such  delay  In  Issuance  of 
the  patent  after  the  notice  of  allowability 
referred  to  in  section  183  of  this  title.  The 
term  of  a  patent  shall  also  be  extended  for  a 
period  to  equal  to  the  delay  Incurred  due 
to  review  under  sections  151  or  152  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (68  Stat.  943),  or 
under  section  305  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Act  (72  Stat.  435) . 

"Chapter  15.— PLANT  PATENTS 
"Sec. 

"161.  Patents  for  plants. 
"162.  Description,  claim. 
"163.  Grant. 

"164.  Assistance  of  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 
"Sec.  161.    Patents  for  plants 

"(a)  Whoever  Invents  or  discovers  and 
asexually  reproduces  any  distinct  and  new 
variety  of  plant  including  cultivated  sports, 
mutants,  hybrids,  and  newly  found  seedlings, 
other  than  a  tuber  propagated  plant  or  a 
plant  found  In  an  uncultivated  state,  may 
obtain  a  patent  therefor,  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  this  title  relating 
to   patents    for    Inventions   shall    apply   to 
patents  for  plants,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided. 
"Sec.  162.  Descbiption,  Claim. 

"No  plant  patent  shall  be  declared  Invalid 
for  noncompliance  with  section  112  of  this 
title  if  the  description  is  as  complete  as  Is 
reasonably  possible. 

"The  claim  in  the  specification  shall  be  In 
formal   terms  to  the  plant  shown  and  de- 
scribed. 
"Sec.  163.  Grant. 

"In  the  case  of  a  plant  patent  the  grant 
shall  be  of  the  right  to  exclude  others,  pur- 
suant to  part  in  of  this  title,  from  asexually 
reproducing  the  plant  or  selling  or  using 
the  plant  so  reproduced. 


"Sec.  164.  Assistance     or     Depabtmetit    of 
Agriculture. 

"The  President  may  by  Executive  order  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  request  of  the  Commissioner, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  this  title  with  respect  to  plants 
(1)  to  furnish  available  information  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  (2)  to  conduct 
through  the  appropriate  bureau  or  division 
of  the  Department  research  upon  special 
problems,  or  (3)  to  detail  to  the  Commis- 
sioner officers  and  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

"Chapter   17. — SECRECY  AND   FILINO  AP- 
PLICATIONS IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

"Sec. 

"181.  Secrecy  and  withholding  of  patent. 

"182.  Abandonment    of    subject    matter   by 

reason  of  unauthorisied  disclosure. 
"183.  Right  to  comp>ensatlon. 
"184.  Filing  of  application  in  foreign  country. 
"185.  Patent   barred   for   filing   without  li- 
cense. 
"186.  Penalty. 

"187.  Nonappllcablllty  to  certain  persons. 
"188.  Rules   and   regulations,   delegation  of 

power. 
"Sec.  181.  Secbect  and  wtthholding  of  pat- 
ent. 
"  (a)  Whenever  publication  or  disclosure  of 
the  subject  matter  of  an  application  for 
patent  In  which  the  Government  has  a  prop- 
erty Interest  might.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
head  of  an  interested  Government  agency, 
be  deterlmental  to  the  national  security,  the 
Commisloner  upon  being  so  notified  shall 
order  that  the  subject  matter  be  kept  secret 
and  shall  withhold  disclosure  thereof  and 
the  grant  of  a  patient  therefor  under  the 
conditions   set   forth  hereinafter. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  publication  or  disclos- 
ure of  subject  matter  described  in  an  ap- 
plication for  patent  In  which  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  have  a  property  interest, 
might.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner, 
be  detrimental  to  the  national  security,  the 
Commissioner  shall  within  two  months  of 
the  date  on  which  the  application  was  filed 
In  the  United  States,  make  the  application 
for  patent  in  which  subject  matter  Is  dis- 
closed available  for  inspection  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  the  chief  officer  of  any  other  department 
or  agency  of  the  Government  designated  by 
the  President  as  a  defense  agency  of  the 
United  States. 

"(c)  Each  individual  to  whom  the  ap- 
plication is  disclosed  shall  sign  a  dated  ac- 
knowledgment thereof,  which  acknowledg- 
ment shall  be  entered  in  the  file  of  the  ap- 
plication. If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, or  the  chief  officer  of  another  depart- 
ment or  agency  so  designated,  the  publica- 
tion or  disclosure  of  such  subject  matter 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  national  secu- 
rity, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  or  such  other  chief  officer 
shall  notify  the  Commissioner  within  five 
months  of  the  date  on  which  the  application 
was  filed  In  the  United  States.  The  Commis- 
sioner shall  order  that  such  subject  matter 
be  kept  secret  and  shall  withhold  publica- 
tion and  the  grant  of  a  patent  for  such  pe- 
riod as  the  national  Interest  requires,  and 
notify  the  applicant  thereof.  Upon  proper 
showing  by  the  head  of  the  department  or 
agency  which  caused  the  secrecy  order  to  be 
issued  that  the  examination  of  the  applica- 
tion might  Jeopardize  the  national  Interest, 
the  Commissioner  shall  thereupon  maintain 
the  application  in  a  sealed  condition  and 
notify  the  applicant  thereof.  The  appUcant 
whose  application  has  been  placed  under  a 
secrecy  order  shall  have  a  right  to  appeal 
from  the  order  to  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Col\imbla,  under 
such  conditions  and  upon  such  proceedings 
as  the  court  by  its  rules  determined. 
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"(d)  Subject  matter  described  in  an  ap- 
plication shall  not  be  ordered  kept  secret 
»nd  publication  withheld  for  a  period  of 
more  than  one  year.  The  Commissioner  shall 
renew  the  order  at  the  end  thereof,  or  at 
the  end  of  any  renewal  period,  for  additional 
periods  of  one  year  upon  notification  by  the 
head  of  the  department  or  agency  which 
caused  the  order  to  be  issued  that  an  affirm- 
ative determination  has  been  made  that  the 
national  interest  continues  so  to  require. 
An  order  In  effect,  or  Issued,  during  a  time 
when  the  United  States  Is  at  war,  shall  re- 
main in  effect  for  the  duration  of  hostilities 
and  one  year  following  cessation  of  hostil- 
ities. An  order  in  effect,  or  Issued,  during  a 
national  emergency  declared  by  the  Presi- 
dent shall  remain  in  effect  for  the  duration 
of  the  national  emergency  and  six  months 
thereafter.  The  Commissioner  may  rescind 
any  order  upon  notification  by  the  head  of 
the  department  or  agency  which  caused  the 
order  to  be  Issued  that  the  publication  or 
disclosure  of  such  subject  matter  is  no  longer 
deemed  detrimental  to  the  national  security. 
"Sec.  182.  Abandonment  of  Subject  Matter 

BY    Reason    op    Unauthorized 

Disclosure. 
"Subject  matter  disclosed  In  an  applica- 
tion for  patent  subject  to  an  order  made 
pursuant  to  section  181  of  this  chapter  shall 
be  held  abandoned  upon  a  determination  by 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Appeals,  pursuant 
to  section  5(c)  of  this  title,  in  such  pro- 
ceedings as  the  Commissioner  shall  by  regu- 
lation establish,  that  in  violation  of  said 
order  such  subject  matter  has  been  pub- 
lished or  disclosed  or  that  an  application 
for  a  patent  therefor  has  been  filed  In  a  for- 
eign country  by  the  Inventor,  his  succes- 
sors, assigns,  or  legal  representatives,  or 
anyone  in  privity  with  him  or  them,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Commissioner.  The 
abandonment  shall  be  held  to  have  occurred 
as  of  the  time  of  violation.  The  consent  of 
the  Commlsisoner  shall  noi  be  given  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  which  caused  the 
order  to  be  Issued.  A  holding  of  abandon- 
ment shall  abrogate  all  claims  against  the 
United  States  based  upon  such  subject  mat- 
ter by  the  applicant,  his  successors,  assigns, 
or  legal  representatives,  or  anyone  in  privity 
with  him  or  them. 
"Sec.  183.  Rights  to  Compensaation 

"An  applicant,  or  patentee,  or  his  legal 
representatives,  whose  patent  Is  withheld  as 
herein  provided,  shall  have  the  right,  begin- 
ning at  the  date  the  applicant  is  notified 
that,  except  for  such  order,  his  application 
is  otherwise  in  condition  for  allowance,  and 
ending  six  years  after  a  patent  is  Issued 
thereon,  to  apply  to  the  head  of  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  who  caused  the  order  to  be 
Issued  for  compensation  for  the  damage 
caused  by  the  order  of  secrecy  and/or  for 
the  use  of  such  subject  matter  by  the  Gov- 
ernment resulting  from  his  disclosure.  The 
right  to  compensation  for  use  by  the  Govern- 
ment shall  begin  on  the  date  of  the  first  use 
of  such  subject  matter  by  the  Government 
and  shall  terminate  not  later  than  twenty 
years  from  the  actual  filing  date  in  the 
United  States.  The  head  of  the  department 
or  agency  is  authorized,  upon  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  claim,  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  applicant,  or  patentee,  or  his  legal 
representatives,  in  full  settlement  for  the 
damage  and/or  use.  This  settlement  agree- 
ment shall  be  conclusive  for  all  purposes  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law  to 
the  contrary.  If  full  settlement  of  the  claim 
cannot  be  effected,  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  may  award  and  pay  to  such 
applicant,  or  patentee,  or  his  legal  repre- 
sentatives, a  sum  not  exceeding  75  per 
centum  of  the  sum  which  the  head  of  the 
department  or  agency  considers  Just  com- 
pensation for  the  damage  and/or  use.  A 
claimant  may  bring  suit  against  the  United 


States  in  the  Court  of  Claims  or  in  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
district  in  which  such  claimant  is  a  resident 
for  an  amount  which  when  added  to  the 
award  shall  constitute  Just  compensation  for 
the  damage  and/ or  use  of  such  subject  mat- 
ter, by  the  Government.  The  owner  of  any 
patent  issued  upon  an  application  that  was 
subject  to  a  secrecy  order  Issued  pursuant  to 
section  181  of  this  chapter,  who  did  not  ap- 
ply for  compensation  as  above  provided,  shall 
have  the  right,  after  the  date  of  issuance  of 
such  patent,  to  bring  suit  in  the  Court  of 
Claims  for  Just  compensation  for  the  damage 
caused  by  reason  of  the  order  of  secrecy  and/ 
or  use  by  the  Government  of  such  subject 
matter  resultmg  from  his  disclosure.  The 
right  to  compensation  for  use  by  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  begin  on  the  date  of  the  first 
use  of  the  invention  by  the  Government  and 
shall  terminate  not  later  than  twenty  years 
from  the  actual  filing  date  In  the  United 
States  of  the  patent.  In  a  suit  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section  the  United  States 
may  avail  itself  of  all  defenses  it  may  plead 
in  an  action  under  section  1498  of  title  28. 
This  section  shall  not  confer  a  right  of  ac- 
tion on  anyone  or  his  successors,  assigns,  or 
legal  representatives  who.  while  in  the  full- 
time  employment  or  service  of  the  United 
States,  discovered,  invented,  or  developed  the 
subject  matter  on  which  the  claim  Is  based. 
A  patentee  receiving  a  settlement  of  his  claim 
for  damages  caused  by  reason  of  an  order  of 
secrecy  from  a  head  of  a  department  or 
agency  or  who  Is  awarded  compensation  for 
damages  caused  by  reason  of  an  order  of 
secrecy  by  the  Court  of  Claims  shall  be  re- 
quired to  disclaim  the  terminal  portion  of 
the  patent  term  equal  In  duration  to  any 
extension  granted  under  the  provisions  of 
section  154(c)  of  this  title. 
"Sec.  184.  Filing  of  Application  in  Foreign 
Country. 

"(a)  Except  when  authorized  by  a  license 
obtained  from  the  Commissioner,  a  person 
shall  not  file  or  cause  or  authorize  to  be  filed 
in  any  foreign  country  an  application  for 
patent  or  for  the  registration  of  a  utility 
model.  Industrial  design  or  model  in  respect 
of  an  invention  made  in  this  country  prior  to 
six  months  after  filing  an  application  for  pat- 
ent In  the  United  States.  A  license  shall  not 
be  granted  with  respect  to  subject  matter 
subject  to  an  order  Issued  by  the  Commis- 
sioner pursuant  to  sectlbn  181  of  this  chap- 
ter without  the  concurrence  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  and  agencies  which  caused 
the  order  to  be  Issued. 

"(b)  The  term  'application'  when  used  in 
this  chapter  includes  applications  and  any 
modifications,  amendments,  or  supplements 
thereto,  or  divisions  thereof. 

"(c)  No  license  shall  be  required  subse- 
quent to  the  filing  of  a  foreign  application 
for  any  modifications,  amendments,  or  sup- 
plements to  that  foreign  application,  or  divi- 
sions thereof,  which  do  not  alter  the  nature 
of  the  subject  matter  originally  disclosed, 
which  are  within  the  scope  of  the  subject 
matter  originally  disclosed,  and  where  the 
filing  of  the  foreign  application  originally 
complied  with  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
unless  the  applicant  has  been  notified  by 
the  Commissioner  that  a  specific  license  is 
required  for  filing  such  papers  In  connec- 
tion with  any  application. 
"Sec.  185.  Patent  Barred  fob  Filing  Without 
License. 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
law  any  person,  and  his  successors,  assigns,  or 
legal  representatives,  shall  not  receive  a 
United  States  patent  for  subject  matter  de- 
scribed In  an  application  if  that  person,  or 
his  successors,  assigns,  or  legal  representa- 
tives shall,  without  procuring  the  license  pre- 
scribed In  section  184  of  this  chapter,  have 
made,  or  consented  to  or  assisted  another's 
making,  application  in  a  foreign  country  for 
a  patent  or  for  the  registration  of  a  utility 


model,  industrial  design,  or  model  In  respect 
to  such  subject  matter.  A  United  States 
patent  Is  Issued  for  such  invention  to  such 

person,  his  successors,  assigns,  or  legal  repre- 
sentatives shall  be  invalid. 
"Sec.  186.  Penalty. 

"Whoever,  during  the  period  or  periods  of 
time  any  subject  matter  has  been  ordered 
to  be  kept  secret  and  the  grant  of  a  patent 
thereon  withheld  pursuant  to  section  131  of 
this  chapter,  shall,  with  knowledge  of  such 
order  and  without  due  authorization,  will- 
fully publish  or  disclose  or  authorize  or 
cause  to  be  published  or  disclosed  the  subject 
matter  or  material  information  with  respect 
thereto,  or  whoever,  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  184  of  this  chapter,  shall 
file  or  cause  or  authorize  to  be  filed  in  any 
foreign  country  an  application  for  patent  or 
for  the  registration  of  a  utility  model.  In- 
dustrial design,  or  model  in  respect  of  an 
Invention  made  in  the  United  States,  shall, 
upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  two 
years,  or  both. 

"Sec.  187.  Nonapplicability  to  Certain  Per- 
sons. 

"The  provisions  and  penalties  of  this  chap- 
ter shall  not  apply  to  any  officer  or  agent  of 
the  United  States  acting  within  the  scope 
of  bis  authority,  nor  to  any  person  acting 
upon  his  written  Instructions  or  permission. 
"Sec.  188.  Rules  and  Regulations,  Delega- 
tion OF  Power. 

"The  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  chief  officer  of  any 
other  department  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment designated  by  the  President  as  a  de- 
fense agency  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Patent  Office,  may  separately  issue  rules  and 
regulations  to  enable  the  respective  depart- 
ment or  agency  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter,  and  may  delegate  any  power 
conferred  by  this  chapter. 

"Chapter  18. — DEFERRED 

EXAMINATION 
"Sec. 

"191.  Deferment  of  Examination. 
"192.  EScamination. 

"193.  Examination  of  Related  Applications. 
"Sec.  191.  Deferment  of  Examination. 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
chapter  12  of  this  title,  the  examination  of 
an  application  for  patent  shall  be  deferred 
unless  at  the  time  of  filing  the  applicant 
requests  immediate  examination  and  pays 
the  prescribed  fee. 

"(b)  An  application,  the  examination  of 
which  is  deferred  under  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter,  shall  be  examined  as  to  formal 
matters  and  other  such  matters  as  the 
Commissioner  may  prescribe,  and  action 
shall  be  taken  under  sections  132  and  133 
of  this  title  to  place  the  application  in 
condition  for  prompt  publication  pursuant 
to  section  122  of  this  title.  Except  for  a 
nominal  fee  for  the  examination  as  provided 
In  this  subsection  and  for  a  publication  fee, 
as  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  In  accord- 
ance with  section  41(a)  of  this  title,  no  fees 
shall  be  charged  during  the  period  of  time 
which  the  examination  of  such  application 
is  deferred  under  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter. 

"Sec.  192.  Examination. 

"(a)  If  a  request  for  examination  of  an 
application,  the  examination  of  which  has 
been  deferred  under  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter,  accompanied  by  payment  of  the  re- 
quired fee  is  made  at  any  time  before  the 
expiration  of  five  years  from  the  earliest 
effective  filing  date  claimed,  such  applica- 
tion shall  be  examined  as  provided  in  chap- 
ter 12. 

"(b)  Any  party,  or  any  other  person,  may 
make  the  request  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section.  If  the  request  Is  made  by  the 
applicant,  he  shall  pay  the  full  examination 
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fee.   If   the   request   Is   made 
party  or  person,  except  the 
or  the  United  States,  that 
the  basic  examination  fee  on 
application;  the  applicant  shall 
fees.  Including  any  fee  for  extrs 
basic  examination   fee   shall   be 
examination  Is  requested  by  the 
sel  or  the  United  States,  but 
shall  pay  all  other  fees.  The 
other   party  or   person    (except 
Counsel  or  the  United  States) 
examination  shall  be  kept  In 
the  Patent  Office  and  no 
cernlng   the   same   given   without 
of  such  other  party  or  person 
sary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  Congress  or  In  such  special 
as  may  be  determined  by  the 

"(c)    If  no  request  for 
celved  within  the  time  specified 
tlon  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
be  regarded  as  abandoned. 
"Sec.  193.  Examination  of  Rbxa' 

TIONS. 
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"When  examination  of  a 
tlon  Is  requested  under  section 
title,  the  Commissioner  may 
applicant    to    request 
other  of   his  applications  whlcl  i 
been  deferred  and  which  claim 
the  first   mentioned  application 
plication   the   date   of  which   is 
the  first  mentioned  application 
the  fee.  Notice  shall  be  given 
of  the  fee  due  and  a  time  of 
thirty  days  shall  be  set  for 
fee  is  paid  within  the  specified 
inatlon  shall   proceed   on  all 
tlons   concurrently.    If   the   fee 
within  such  time,  the  appUcatlo 
the  required  fee  has  not  been 
regarded  as  abandoned. 
"Chapter  19.— AMENDMENT, 
AND  REISSUE  OP 
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"201. 
"202. 
"203. 
"204. 

"205. 

"206. 


Reissue  of  defective  patent 

Effect  of  reissue. 

Disclaimer. 

Certificate  of  correction  ol 

fice  mistake. 
Certificate  of  correction  oi 

mistake. 
Misjoinder  of  lnvent<M-. 
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'•(a)   Whenever  any  patent  Is, 
advertence,  accident,  or  mistake 
out    any    willful    default    or 
fraud,  mislead,  or  deceive  the 
or  partly  Inoperative  or  Invalid 
a  defective  .specification  or 
reason  of  the  patentee  claiming 
he  had  a  right  to  claim  In  the 
Patent   Office,   pursuant   to  sue 
regulations  as  the  Commissioned" 
scribe,  and  on  the  surrender  of 
and  the  payment  of  the  fee  r 
shall  reissue  the  patent  for  the 
tcr  disclosed  In  the  original 
accordance  with  a  new  Euid 
cation,  for  the  unexpired  part  o( 
the  original  patent.  No  new 
introduced  into  the  application 

"(b)   The  provisions  of  chapte -s 
14  of   this  title  relating  to 
patent  shall  be  applicable  to 
reissue  of  a  patent. 

"(c)  No  reissued  patent  shall 
enlarging  the  scope  of  the  clalnu 
Inal  patent. 

"(d)    No  reissue  patent  shall 
during  the  pendency  of  any 
fore    any    court    or    agency    of 
States  in  which  the  validity  of 
or  the  inequity  of  the  patentee 
It,  has  been  brought  Into 
stltutlon  of  any  such  proceedii^ 
the   continuance  of   any 
this  section. 
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"Sec.  202.  Effect  of  Reissue. 

"(a)  The  surrender  of  the  original  patent 
shall  take  effect  upon  the  issue  of  the  reis- 
sued patent,  and  every  reissued  patent  shall 
have  the  same  effect  and  operation  in  law, 
on  the  trial  of  actions  for  causes  thereafter 
arising,  as  if  the  same  had  been  originally 
granted  In  such  amended  form,  but  Insofar 
as  the  claims  of  the  original  and  reissued 
patents  are  Identical,  such  surrender  shall 
not  affect  any  action  then  pending  nor  abate 
any  cause  of  action  then  existing,  and  the 
reissued  patent,  to  the  extent  that  Its  claims 
are  identical  or  substantially  identical  with 
the  original  patent,  shall  contsltute  a  con- 
tinuation thereof  and  have  effect  continu- 
ously from  the  date  of  the  original  patent. 

"(b)  No  reissued  patent  shall  abridge  or 
affect  the  right  of  any  person  or  his  suc- 
cessors In  business  who  made,  purchased  or 
used  prior  to  the  grant  of  a  reissue  anything 
patented  by  the  reissued  patent,  to  continue 
the  use  of,  or  to  sell  to  others  to  be  used  or 
sold,  the  specific  thing  so  made,  purchased 
or  used,  unless  the  making,  using,  or  selling 
of  such  thing  Infringes  a  valid  claim  of  the 
reissued  patent  and  would  also  have  in- 
fringed the  original  patent.  The  court  be- 
fore which  such  matter  Is  in  question  may 
provide  for  the  continued  manufacture,  use, 
or  sale  of  the  thing  made,  purchased  or  used 
as  specified  or  for  the  manufacture,  use,  or 
sale  of  which  substantial  preparation  was 
made  before  the  grant  of  the  reissue,  and  it 
may  also  provide  for  the  continued  practice 
of  any  process  patented  by  the  reissue,  prac- 
ticed or  for  the  practice  of  which  substantial 
preparation  was  made,  prior  to  the  grant  of 
the  reissue,  to  the  extent  and  under  such 
terms  as  the  court  deems  equitable  for  the 
protection  of  Investments  made  or  business 
commenced  before  the  grant  of  the  reissue. 
"Sec.  203.  Discxaimeb. 

"(a)  Whenever,  through  Inadvertence,  ac- 
cident, or  mistake,  and  without  any  willful 
default  or  Intent  to  defraud,  mislead,  or 
deceive  the  public,  a  claim  of  a  patent  is  in- 
valid the  remaining  claims  shall  not  thereby 
be  rendered  Invalid,  provided  the  ijatentee 
timely  makes  a  disclaimer  pursuant  to  this 
section,  upon  his  learning  of  the  defect  In 
such  claim.  A  patentee,  whether  of  the  whole 
or  any  Interest  therein,  may,  on  payment  of 
the  fee  required  by  law,  make  disclaimer  of 
any  claim,  stating  therein  the  extent  of  his 
Interest  In  such  patent.  Such  disclaimer  shall 
be  in  writing  and  recorded  In  the  Patent  Of- 
fice: and  It  shall  thereafter  be  considered 
as  part  of  the  original  patent  to  the  extent 
of  the  Interest  possessed  by  the  dlsclalmant 
and  by  those  claiming  under  him. 

"(b)  In  like  manner  any  patentee  or  ap- 
plicant may  disclaim  or  dedicate  to  the  public 
the  entire  term,  or  any  terminal  part  of 
the  term,  of  the  patent  granted  or  to  be 
granted. 

"(c)  The  fact  that  two  patents  which 
have  been  or  may  be  issued  expire  at  the 
same  time  by  means  of  a  terminal  disclaimer 
or  dedication  under  this  section  or  other- 
wise, shall  have  no  effect  In  the  determina- 
tion of  the  patentability  or  validity  of  a  claim 
in  either. 

"Sic.  204.  Certificate     of     Correction     of 
Patent  Office  Mistake. 

"Whenever  a  mistake  in  a  patent.  Incurred 
through  the  fault  of  the  Patent  Office.  Is 
clearly  disclosed  by  the  records  of  the  Office, 
the  Commissioner  may  issue  a  certificate  of 
correction  stating  the  fact  and  natiire  of 
such  mistake,  under  seal,  without  charge,  to 
be  recorded  In  the  records  of  patents.  A 
printed  copy  thereof  shall  be  attached  to 
each  printed  copy  of  the  patent,  and  such 
certificate  shall  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
original  patent.  Every  such  patent,  together 
with  such  certificate,  shall  have  the  same 
effect  and  operation  In  law  on  the  trial  of 
actions   for   causes   thereafter   arising  as   If 


the  same  had  been  originally  Issued  in  such 
corrected  form.  The  Commissioner  may  Issue 
a  corrected  patent  without  charge  In  lieu 
of  and  with  like  effect  as  a  certificate  of 
correction. 

Sec.  205.  Certificate  or  Correction  of  Ap- 
plicant's Mistake. 
"Whenever  a  mistake  of  a  clerical  or  typo- 
graphical nature,  or  of  minor  character, 
which  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Patent  Office! 
appears  In  a  patent  and  a  showing  has  been 
made  that  such  mistake  occurred  In  good 
faith,  the  Patent  Office  may,  pursuant  to 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  prescribe  and  upon  payment  of 
the  required  fee.  Issue  a  certificate  of  cor- 
rection, if  the  correction  does  not  Involve 
such  changes  In  the  patent  as  would  con- 
stitute new  matter  or  would  require  re- 
examination. Such  certificate  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  original  patent,  and 
a  copy  thereof  may  be  attached  to  each  copy 
of  the  patent.  Every  such  patent,  together 
with  the  certificate,  shall  have  the  same  ef- 
fect and  operation  in  law  on  the  trial  of 
actions  for  causes  thereafter  arising  as  If  the 
same  bad  been  originally  issued  In  such  cor- 
rected form. 

"Sec.  206.  Misjoinder  of  Inventor 

"(a)  Whenever  a  patent  Is  Issued  naming 
two  or  more  persons  as  Joint  Inventors  and  It 
appears  that  one  of  such  persons  was  not  In 
fact  a  Joint  Inventor,  and  that  he  was  in- 
cluded as  a  Joint  Inventor  by  Inadvertence, 
accident,  or  mistake,  and  without  any  will- 
ful default  or  Intent  to  defraud,  mislead,  or 
deceive  the  public,  the  Patent  Office  may,  on 
timely  petition  by  all  the  applicants  and 
named  Inventors,  and  assignees  thereof,  in 
such  proceedings  as  the  Conunlssioner  shall 
by  regulation  prescribe,  and  with  verified 
proof  of  the  facts  and  such  other  require- 
ments as  may  be  Imposed,  Issue  a  certificate 
deleting  the  name  of  the  erroneously  Joined 
person  from  the  patent. 

"(b)  Whenever  a  patent  Is  Issued  and  it 
appears  that  a  person  was  a  Joint  Inventor, 
but  was  omitted  by  Inadvertence,  accident, 
or  mistake,  and  without  any  willful  default 
or  Intent  to  defraud,  mislead,  or  deceive  the 
public,  on  his  part,  the  Patent  Office  may, 
on  timely  petition  by  all  the  applicants  and 
Inventors,  and  assignees  thereof,  and  In  such 
proceedings  as  the  Commissioner  shall  by 
regulation  prescribe,  and  with  verified  proof 
of  the  facts  and  such  other  requirements  as 
may  be  Imposed,  issue  a  certificate  adding 
his  name  to  the  patent  as  a  Joint  Inventor. 

"(c)  The  Inadvertent,  accidental,  or  mis- 
taken misjoinder  or  nonjoinder  of  Joint  In- 
ventors, without  any  willful  default  or  In- 
tent to  defraud,  mislead,  or  deceive  the  pub- 
lic, shall  not  Invalidate  a  patent.  If  such 
error  can  be  corrected  as  provided  in  this 
section.  The  court  before  which  such  matter 
Is  called  In  question  may  order  correction  of 
the  patent  on  notice  and  hearing  of  all 
parties  concerned  and  the  Patent  Office  shall 
Issue  a  certificate  accordingly. 
"Part    III — Patents    and    Infringement    or 

Patents 
"Chapter  Sec. 

"26.  Ownership   and   Assignments 261 

"27.  Government  Interests  In  Patents.      267 

"28.  Infringement  of  Patents 271 

"29.  Remedies     for     Infringement    of 

Patent,  and  Other  Actions 281 

"CHAPTER   26.— OWNERSHIP  AND 
ASSIGNMENT 
"Sec. 

"261.  Ownership;  assignment. 
"262.  Joint  0',vners. 

"263.  Rights    of    employee-inventors    guar- 
anteed. 
"Sec.  261.  Ownership;   Assignment. 

"(a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
patents  shall  have  the  attributes  of  per- 
sonal property. 
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"(b)  Applications  for  patent,  patents,  or 
any  Interest  therein,  shall  be  assignable  In 
law  by  an  instrument  In  writing. 

"(c)  A  certificate  of  acknowledgment  under 
the  hand  and  official  seal  of  a  person  author- 
ized to  administer  oaths  within  the  United 
States,  or,  in  a  foreign  country,  of  a  dip- 
lomatic or  consular  officer  of  the  United 
States  or  an  officer  authorized  to  administer 
oaths  whose  authority  Is  proved  by  a  certif- 
icate of  a  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  prima  facie 
evidence  of  the  execution  of  an  assignment, 
grant  or  conveyance  of  a  patent  or  applica- 
tion for  patent. 

"(d)  An  assignment,  grant  or  conveyance 
shall  be  void  as  against  any  subsequent  pur- 
chaser or  mortgagee  for  a  valuable  considera- 
tion, without  notice,  unless  It  Is  recorded  In 
the  Patent  Office  within  three  months  from 
Its  date  or  prior  to  the  date  of  such  sub- 
sequent purchase  or  mortgage. 
"Sec.  262.  Joint  Owners. 

"In  the  absence  of  any  agreement  to  the 
contrary,  each  of  the  Joint  owners  of  a  patent 
may  make,  use  or  sell  the  patented  subject 
matter  without  the  consent  of  and  without 
accounting  to  the  other  owners, 
"Sec.  263.  Rights  of  Employee-Inventors 
Guaranteed. 

"Subject  to  other  provisions  of  Federal  law, 
no  direct  or  Indirect  assignment  by  an  in- 
ventor to  his  employer,  or  to  a  person  desig- 
nated thereby,  of  the  subject  matter  of  an 
application  for  patent  or  patent,  developed 
In  the  course  of  his  employment,  shall  be 
vsilld  unless  the  employer  agrees  to  pay  the 
employee.  In  addition  to  his  regular  salary 
or  compensation  for  services,  a  minimum  of 
3  per  centum  of  the  profit  or  savings  to  the 
employer,  attributable  to  such  subject  mat- 
ter. The  Commissioner  shall  by  regulation  es- 
tablish procedures  and  methods,  Including 
accounting  procedures,  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  No  assignment,  or 
other  disposition  by  the  employee  of  such 
right  to  additional  payment,  shall  be  valid, 
unless  there  Is  equitable  and  adequate  con- 
sideration therefor. 
"Chapter  27. — GOVERNMENT  INTERESTS 

IN  PATENTS 
"Sec. 
"267.  Time  for  taking  action  In  Government 

application. 
"Sec.  267.  Time  for  Taking  Action  in  Gov- 
ernment Applications. 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sections 
41,  133,  and  151  of  this  title,  the  Commis- 
sioner may  extend  the  time  for  taking  any 
action  to  three  years,  when  an  application 
has  become  the  property  of  the  United  States 
and  the  head  of  the  appropriate  department 
or  agency  of  the  Government  has  certified 
to  the  Commissioner  that  the  subject  matter 
disclosed  therein  Is  Important  to  the  arma- 
ment or  defense  of  the  United  States. 
"Chapter  28.— INFRINGEMENT  OP  PATENTS 
"Sec. 

"271.  Infringement  of  patent. 
"272.  Temporary    presence    in    the    United 

States. 
"273.  Unauthorized  practice  of  subject  mat- 
ter prior  to  issuance  of  patent. 
"Sec.  271.  Infringement  or  Patent. 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
title,  whoever  without  authority  makes,  uses, 
or  sells  any  patented  subject  matter  within 
the  United  States  after  the  issuance  of  the 
patent  therefor  and  during  Its  term.  In- 
fringes the  patent. 

"(b)  Whoever  actively  Induces  infringe- 
ment of  a  patent  shall  be  liable  as  an  in- 
fringer. 

"(c)  Whoever  sells  a  component  of  a 
patented  machine,  manufacture,  combina- 
tion or  composition,  or  a  material  or  appa- 
ratus for  use  In  practicing  a  patented  process, 
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constituting  a  material  part  of  the  patented 
subject  matter,  knowing  the  same  to  be  espe- 
cially made  or  especially  adapted  for  use  In 
an  Infringement  of  such  patent,  and  not  a 
staple  article  or  commodity  of  commerce 
suitable  for  substantial  noninfringing  use, 
shall  be  liable  as  an  infringer. 

"(d)  No  patent  owner  otherwise  entitled 
to  relief  for  Infringement  of  a  patent  shall  be 
denied  relief  or  deemed  guilty  of  misuse  or 
illegal  extension  of  the  patent  right  by  rea- 
son of  his  having  done  In  good  faith  one  or 
more  of  the  following:  (1)  derived  revenue 
from  acts  which  if  performed  by  another 
without  his  consent  would  constitute  In- 
fringement of  the  patent;  (2)  licensed  or  au- 
thorized another  to  perform  acts  which  If 
performed  without  his  consent  would  con- 
stitute infringement  of  the  patent;  (3) 
sought  to  enforce  the  patent  against  In- 
fringement. 

"Sec.    272.    Temporary    Presence    in    the 
United  States. 

"The  use  of  any  patented  subject  matter 
in  any  vessel,  aircraft,  or  vehicle  of  any 
country  which  affords  similar  privileges  to 
vessels,  aircraft,  or  vehicles  of  the  United 
States,  entering  the  United  States  tempo- 
rarily or  accidentally,  shall  not  constitute  In- 
fringement of  any  patent.  If  such  subject 
matter  Is  used  exclusively  for  the  needs  of 
the  vessel,  aircraft,  or  vehicle  and  is  not  sold 
In  or  used  for  the  manufacture  of  anything 
to  be  sold  In  or  exported  from  the  United 
States. 

"Sec.  273.  Unauthorized  Practice  of  Sub- 
ject Matter  Prior  to  Issuance 
OF  Patent. 

"(a)  After  the  Issuance  of  a  patent,  a 
patentee  may  obtain  damages  for  the  un- 
authorized making,  using  or  selling  of  the 
subject  matter  of  a  claim  In  the  patent  dur- 
ing an  Interim  period  prior  to  Issuance  of 
such  patent,  under  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section  and  chapter 
29  of  this  title. 

"(b)  Such  Interim  period  shall  begin  after 
the  occurrence  of  all  of  the  following  events — 

"(1)  publication  of  the  application  con- 
taining such  claim, 

"(2)  such  claim  Is  Indicated  as  allowable 
by  the  Patent  Office,  and 

"(3)  actual  notice  to  the  alleged  unau- 
thorized practitioner  that  such  claim  has 
been  indicated  as  allowable  and  how  his  acts 
are  considered  to  constitute  unauthorized 
practice  of  the  subject  matter  of  such  claims, 
and  shall  end  upon  Issuance  of  the  patent. 

"(c)  Damages  for  unauthorized  practice 
during  the  interim  period  shall  be  limited  to 
royalties  reasonable  in  the  circumstances.  No 
injunction  or  other  relief  may  be  had  with 
respect  to  the  subsequent  use  or  sale  of 
machines,  manufactures  or  compositions  of 
matter  made  prior  to  the  grant  of  the  patent 
as  to  which  a  notice  under  this  section 
applies,  but  reasonable  royalties  may  be  ob- 
tained. The  court  before  which  such  matter 
Is  In  question  may  provide  for  the  continued 
manufacture,  use.  or  sale  of  the  thing  made, 
purchased  or  used  as  specified  or  for  the 
manufacture,  use,  or  sale  of  which  substan- 
tial preparation  was  made  before  the  grant 
of  the  patent,  and  it  may  also  provide  for  the 
continued  practice  of  any  patented  process, 
practiced  or  for  the  practice  of  which  sub- 
stantial preparation  was  made,  prior  to  the 
grant  of  the  patent,  to  the  extent  and  under 
such  terms  as  the  court  deems  equitable  for 
the  protection  of  Investments  made  or  busi- 
ness commenced  before  the  grant  of  the 
patent. 

"Chapter  29. — REMEDIES  FOR  INFRINGE- 
MENT OP  PATENT,  AND  OTHER  ACTIONS 

"Sec. 

"281.  Remedy  for  infringement  of  patent. 

"282.  Presumption  of  validity;    defenses. 

"283.  Injunction. 

"284.  Damsiges. 


"285.  Attorney  fees. 

"286.  Time  limitation  on  damages. 

"287.  Limitation  on  damages;   marking  and 

notice. 
"288.  Action   for   Infringement  of  a  patent 

containing  an  Invalid  claim. 
"290.  Notice  of  patent  suits. 
"291.  Priority    of    Invention    between    pat- 
entees. 
"292.  False  marking. 

"293.  Nonresident  patentee;  service  and  no- 
tice. 
"Sec.  281.  Remedy  for  Infringement  of  Pat- 
ent. 

"A  patentee   shall   have   remedy  by   civil 
action  for  Infringement  of  his  patent. 
"Sec.    282.    Presumption    of   Validity;    De- 
fenses. 

"(a)  A  patent  shall  be  presumed  valid. 
Each  claim  of  a  patent  (whether  in  inde- 
pendent or  dependent  form)  shall  be  pre- 
sumed valid  Independently  of  the  validity  of 
other  claims;  dependent  claims  shall  be  pre- 
sumed valid  even  though  dependent  upon  an 
invalid  claim.  The  burden  of  establishing  in- 
validity of  a  patent  or  any  claim  thereof  shall 
rest  on  the  party  asserting  such  Invalidity. 

"(b)  The  following  shall  be  defenses  In 
any  action  Involving  the  validity  or  infringe- 
ment of  a  patent  and  shall  be  pleaded: 

"(1)  Noninfringement,  absence  of  liability 
for  infringement,  or  unenforceability, 

"(2)  invalidity  of  the  patent  or  any  claim 
in  suit  on  any  ground  specified  In  part  n 
of  this  title  as  a  condition  for  patentability, 

"(3)  invalidity  of  the  patent  or  any  claim 
In  suit  for  failure  to  comply  with  any  require- 
ment of  sections  112,  115.  or  201  of  this  title, 

"(4)  any  other  act  or  fact  made  a  defense 
by  this  title. 

"(c)  In  actions  Involving  the  validity  or 
Infringement  of  a  patent,  the  patentee  or 
party  asserting  Infringement  shall  give  notice 
In  the  pleadings  or  otherwise  In  writing  to 
all  parties  as  soon  as  practicable  and  at  least 
ninety  days  before  t^  trial,  of  the  manner 
In  which  each  of  the  claims  charged  to  be 
Infringed,  element  by  element,  applies  to  the 
allegedly  infringing  process  or  product,  and 
the  elements  of  the  structure  thereof.  In  like 
manner,  the  party  asserting  Invalidity  or  non- 
infringement shall  at  some  later  time  give 
notice  to  all  parties  of  the  country,  number, 
date  and  name  of  the  patentee  of  any  patent, 
and  the  title,  date,  and  page  numbers  of  any 
publication  to  be  relied  upon  as  anticipa- 
tion ol  the  patent  in  suit,  or,  except  In  ac- 
tions In  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims, 
as  showing  the  state  of  the  art;  and  the  name 
and  Eiddress  of  any  person  who  may  be  relied 
upon  as  the  prior  inventor,  or  as  having  prior 
knowledge  of,  or  as  having  previously  used 
or  offered  for  sale,  the  subject  matter  of  the 
patent  In  suit.  In  addition,  he  shall  at  some 
still  later  time  (at  least  thirty  days  before 
the  trial ) ,  apply  such  prior  art,  element  by 
element  against  the  claims  charged  to  be 
infringed,  which  he  alleges  to  be  Invalid. 
In  the  absence  of  such  notice  and  other  In- 
formation, as  specified  In  this  subsection, 
proof  of  such  matters  may  not  be  made  at 
the  trial  execpt  on  such  terms  as  the  court 
may  require. 

"(d)  In  any  action  or  proceeding  involv- 
ing the  patentability,  validity,  enforceabil- 
ity, or  Infringement  of  a  patent,  whether  or 
not  arising  under  this  title.  In  connection 
with  which  a  court  of  the  United  States  or- 
ders any  party  of  record  or  any  person  In 
privity  with  such  party  to  furnish  discovery, 
testimony,  or  evidence,  and  such  party  or 
person  refuses,  declines,  or  falls  to  comply 
with  such  order  on  the  ground  that  a  foreign 
statute  or  law  prohibits  compliance  with 
such  order,  the  court  shall  enter  an  order 
against  such  party  dismissing  all  his  claims, 
striking  all  his  defenses,  and  otherwise  termi- 
nating the  proceeding  adversely  as  to  him: 
and  If  an  issued  patent  owned  by  such  party 
Is  Involved  In  such  action  or  proceeding.  It 
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shall  be  cancelled  (and  notice  o 
cellatlon  shall  be  endorsed  on  a  pies 
specification   o'   the   patent   the|eafter 
tributed  by  the  Patent  Office) . 
"Sec.  283.  In  JtrNcrioN 


'•The  several  covirts  having  Jurisdiction 
cases  under  this  title  may  grant 
In  accordance  with  the  principles 
prevent  the  Infringement  of  any 
patent,  on  such  terms  as  the 
reasonable. 
"Sec.  284.  Damages 
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"(a)   Upon   finding  for   the 
court  shall  award  the  claimant 
quate   to   compensate  for  the   Irifrt 
but  In  no  event  less  than  a  reasoni  ible 
for  the  use  made  of  the  patented 
matter  by  the  Infringer,  together 
terest  and  costs  as  fixed  by  the 

"(b)  When  the  damages  are 
a  Jury,  the  court  shall  assess  thei^ 
event  the  court  may  Increase  the 
to  three  times  the  amount  found 

"(c)   The  court  may  receive 
mony  as  an  aid  to  the  determlnat^n 
ages  or  of  what  royalty  would  be 
under  the  circumstances. 
"Sec.  285.  Attorney  fees 

"The  court  In  exceptional  cases  hnay  award 
reasonable  attorney  fees  to  the  prevailing 
party. 

"Sec.  286.  Time  limptation  on  damIges 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law, 
no  recovery  shall  be  had  for  an  r  Infringe- 
ment committed  more  than  two  i^ears  prior 
to  the  filing  of  the  complaint  or  counter- 
claim for  Infringement  in  the  action. 

"(b)   In   the   case   of   claims 
United  States  Government  for 
ented    subject    matter,    the 
bringing  suit,  up  to  four  years. 
date  of  receipt  of  a  written  clalri 
pensatlon  by  the  department  or 
Government  having  authority  to 
claim,  and  the  date  of  mailing 
emment  of  a  notice  to  the  clalma(it 
claim  has  been  denied  shall  not 
as  part  of  the  period  referred  to 
ceding  paragraph. 
"Sec.  287.  LisirrATiON  on  damace^   marking 

AND    NOTICE 
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"Patentees,  and  persons  makln; 
any  patented  article  (or  using 
process)  for  or  under  them,  may 
to  the  public  that  the  article  or 
patented,  either  by  fixing  on  the 
word  'patent'  or  the  abbrevlatlor 
gether  with  the  number  of  the 
when,  from  the  character  of  the 
cannot  be  done,   by  fixing  to  It. 
package   wherein   one   or   more 
contained,  a  label  containing  a 
In  the  event  of  failure  so  to  marl : 
ages  shall  be  recovered  by  the  patei  itee 
action  for  Infringement,  except  on 
the   Infringer  was   notified  of  th( 
ment  and  continued  to  Infringe  t 
which  event  damages  may  be 
for  Infringement  occurring  after  stch 
Piling  of  an   action  for  Infrlngei  lent 
constitute  such  notice. 

"Sec.  288.  Action  for  infringement  of  a  pat- 
ent CONTAINING  AN  IN\^ID  CLAIM 

"Whenever,    through    lnadvert« 
dent,  or  mistake,  and  without  any 
fault  or  Intent  to  defraud,  mlslejad 
celve  the  public,  a  claim  of  a  pa  ent 
valid,  an  action  may  be  maintained 
Infringement  of  a  claim  of  the 
may  be  valid  provided  the  requirements 
section  203(a)  of  this  title  have  b^en 
"Sec  290.  Notice  of  patent  surrs 

"The  clerks  of  the  courts  of  tfce  United 
States,  within  one  month  after  tte  filing  of 
an  action  under  this  title  shall  {Ive  notice 
thereof  In  writing  to  the  Commlsi  loner,  set- 
ting forth  so  far  as  known  the  nanjes  and  ad- 
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such  can-  dreesee  of  the  parties,  name  of  the  Inventor, 
of  the  and  the  designating  number  of  the  patent 
dis-  upon  which  the  action  has  been  brought.  If 
any  other  patent  Is  subsequently  Included  In 
the  action  he  shall  give  like  notice  thereof. 
Within  one  month  after  the  decision  Is  rend- 
ered or  a  Judgment  Issued  the  clerk  of  the 
court  shall  give  notice  thereof  to  the  Com- 
missioner. The  Commissioner  shall,  on  re- 
ceipt of  such  notices,  enter  the  same  In  the 
file  of  such  patent. 

"Sec.  291.  Priority  op  invention  between 
patentees 
"(a)  Whenever  there  are  two  patents  nam- 
ing different  Inventors  and  claiming  the  same 
or  substantially  the  same  subject  matter, 
the  owner  of  either  of  the  patents  may  have 
relief  against  the  owner  of  the  other  by  civil 
action,  and  the  court  may  adjudge  the 
validity  of  any  of  such  patents.  In  whole 
or  In  part. 

"(b)  Such  suit  may  be  Instituted  against 
the  party  In  interest  as  shown  by  the  records 
of  the  Patent  OflHce.  but  any  party  may 
become  a  party  to  the  action.  If  there  be  ad- 
verse parties  residing  In  a  plurality  of  dis- 
tricts not  embraced  within  the  same  state, 
or  an  adverse  party  residing  In  a  foreign 
country,  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  have  Juris- 
diction and  may  Issue  summons  against  the 
adverse  parties  directed  to  the  marshal  of 
any  district  In  which  any  adverse  party  re- 
sides. Summons  against  adverse  parties  re- 
siding In  foreign  countries  may  be  served  by 
publication  or  otherwise  as  the  court  directs. 
The  Commissioner  shall  not  be  made  a  party 
but  he  shall  be  notified  of  the  filing  of  the 
suit  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  in  which  It  Is 
filed  and  shall  have  the  right  to  Intervene. 
"Sec.  292.  False  marking 

"(a)  Whoever,  without  the  consent  of  the 
patentee,  marks  upon,  or  affixes  to.  or  uses 
In  advertising  in  connection  with  anything 
made.  used,  or  sold  by  him.  the  name  or  any 
Imitation  of  the  name  of  the  patentee,  the 
patent  number,  or  the  words  "patent",  "pat- 
entee", or  the  like,  with  the  Intent  of  coun- 
terfeiting or  Imitating  the  mark  of  the  pat- 
entee, or  of  deceiving  the  public  and  In- 
ducing them  to  believe  that  the  thing  was 
made  or  sold  by  or  with  the  consent  of  the 
patentee;  or 

'"Whoever  marks  upon,  or  affixes  to,  or 
uses  In  advertising  In  connection  with  any 
unpatented  article,  the  word  'patent'  or  any 
word  or  number  Importing  that  the  same  Is 
patented,  for  the  purpose  or  with  the  neces- 
sary effect  of  deceiving  the  public;  or 

"Whoever  marks  upon,  or  affixes  to,  or  uses 
In  advertising  in  connection  with  any  article, 
the  words  "patent  applied  for.'  "patent  pend- 
ing," or  any  word  Importing  that  an  applica- 
tion for  patent  has  been  made,  when  no  ap- 
plication for  patent  has  been  made,  or  If 
made,  is  not  pending,  for  the  purpose  or  with 
the  necessary  effect  of  deceiving  the  public — 
"Shall  be  liable  for  a  clvU  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $500  for  every  such  violation.  Each 
article  so  marked  shall  furnish  the  basis  for 
finding  a  separate  violation. 

"'(b)  Any  person  may  sue  for  the  penalty. 
In  which  event  one-haif  shall  go  to  the  per- 
son suing  and  the  other  to  the  use  of  the 
United  States. 

"'Sec  293.  Nonsesident  patentee;  service  and 

NOTICE 

"Every  patentee  not  residing  In  the  United 
States  may  file  In  the  Patent  Office  a  written 
designation  stating  the  name  and  address 
of  a  person  residing  within  the  United  States 
on  whom  may  be  served  process  or  notice  of 
proceedings  affecting  the  patent  or  rights 
thereunder.  If  the  person  designated  cannot 
be  found  at  the  address  given  in  the  last  des- 
ignation, or  If  no  person  has  been  desig- 
nated, the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion and  summons  shall  be  served  by  pub- 
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Ucatlon  or  otherwise  as  the  court  directs.  The 
court  shall  have  the  same  Jurisdiction  to  take 
any  action  respecting  the  patent  or  rights 
thereunder  that  It  would  have  If  the  pat- 
entee were  personally  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court." 

transitional  and  supplementary 
provisions 
Sec   2.   Section    1542  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  Judicial  Code  and  Judiciary,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec  1542.  Patent  Office  decisions 

"The  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  appeals  from  deci- 
sions of: 

"(1)  "The  Board  of  Appeals  of  the  Patent 
Office  as  to  patent  applications  and  patents  as 
provided  in  chapter  13  of  title  35,  Patents, 
United  States  Code. 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  of  Patents  or  the 
Trademark  Trial  and  Appeals  Board  as  to 
trademark  applications  and  proceedings  as 
provided  In  section  1071  of  title  15."" 

Sec.  3.  If  any  provision  of  title  35,  Patents, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  this  Act, 
or  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  is  declared 
unconstitutional  or  Is  held  invalid,  the 
validity  of  the  remaining  provisions  shall  not 
be  affected. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  six  months  after  enactment.  Except  as 
otherwise  provided  hereafter  in  this  section, 
it  shall  apply  to  all  applications  filed  in  the 
United  States  on  or  after  such  effective  date, 
whether  or  not  such  applications  are  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  an  earlier  filing  date;  to 
patents  issued  on  such  applications;  to  ap- 
plications In  respect  to  which,  on  or  before 
such  effective  date,  there  has  been  no  notice 
of  allowance  pursuant  to  section  151(a)  of 
title  35,  United  States  Code,  as  amended  by 
this  Act;  and  to  patents  Issued  on  such  ap- 
plications. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  hereafter 
In  this  section,  the  provisions  of  title  35. 
United  States  Code.  In  effect  Immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  shall 
govern  all  patents  issued  before  such  effective 
date;  applications  filed  in  the  United  States 
before  and  still  pending  on  such  effective 
date.  In  respect  to  which,  on  or  before  such 
effective  date,  there  has  been  notice  of  allow- 
ance pursuant  to  section  151(a)  of  title  35, 
amended  by  this  Act;  and  to  patents  issued 
on  such  applications. 

(c)  Section  263  of  title  35,  United  States 
Code,  as  amended  by  this  Act,  shall  apply  to 
all  applications  filed  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  and  patents  issued  on  such 
applications,  and  it  shall  apply  only  to  such 
applications  and  patents. 

(d)  The  following  provisions  of  title  35  as 
amended  by  this  Act,  shall  apply  to  all  un- 
expired patents,  whether  issued  or  applied  for 
before  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act: 

(1)  chapter  19  of  part  II,  and 

(2)  part  III  (subject  to  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section). 

(e)  Section  147  of  title  35.  United  States 
Code,  as  amended  by  this  Act,  shall  apply 
to  all  appeals  decided  on  or  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  subsection  <e)  of  section  112  of 
title  35  as  amended  by  this  Act  shall  not 
aoply  to  patents  Issued,  and  applications 
filed,  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
No  such  application  shall  be  held  incom- 
plete, and  no  such  patent  shall  be  held  In- 
valid, because  availability  to  the  public  of 
a  deposit  of  a  microorganism  recited  therein 
was  conditioned  upon  issuance  of  a  United 
States  patent  reciting  a  deposit  of  said  micro- 
orgEinlsm. 

(g)  Th5  amendment  of  title  35.  United 
States  Code,  by  this  Act,  shall  not  affect  any 
rights  or  liabilities  existing  under  title  35 
In  effect  immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 
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(h)  Examlners-ln-chlef  In  office  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  continue  In 
office  under  and  In  accordance  with  their 
then  existing  appotatments. 

(1)  The  Commissioner  may  exercise  any 
rulemaking  power  conferred  upon  him  by 
this  Act,  upon  the  date  of  enactment  here- 
of; Provided,  however,  that  no  rule  promul- 
gated under  any  newly-conferred  authority 
shall  become  effective  prior  to  the  effective 
date  hereof.  The  Public  Counsel  may  exer- 
cise all  the  powers  this  Act  confers  upon 
him,  on  and  after  the  effective  date  hereof, 
in  respect  to  any  patents,  applications,  or 
conduct,  whether  Issued,  applied  for.  filed, 
or  engaged  In  before  or  after  the  effective 
date  hereof. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  In  title  35  as  amended  by 
this  Act  shall  affect  any  provision  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (Aug.  30,  1954, 
ch.  1073.  68  Stat.  919)  as  amended  or  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act 
(Pub.  L.  85-568,  July  29,  1958,  72  Stat.  426) 
except  that  the  functions  of  a  Board  of 
Patent  Interferences  specified  In  said  Acts 
may  be  performed  by  the  Board  of  Appeals 
as  specified  In  section  5  of  ttlle  35  as  amend- 
ed by  this  Act. 

Sec  6.  (a)  Section  119(e)  of  this  title  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  when  articles  1-12  of 
the  Paris  Convention  of  March  20,  1883,  for 
the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property,  as  re- 
vised at  Stockholm.  July  14,  1967,  come  Into 
force  with  respect  to  the  United  States  and 
shall  apply  only  to  applications  thereafter 
filed  in  the  United  States. 

(b)  Section  102(d)  of  this  title.  Insofar  as 
It  applies  to  Inventors'  certificates,  shall  take 
effect  six  months  from  the  date  when  articles 
1-12  of  the  Paris  Convention  of  March  20, 
1883.  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Prop- 
erty, as  revised  at  Stockholm,  July  14,  1967, 
come  Into  force  with  respect  to  the  United 
States  and  shall  apply  to  applications  there- 
after filed  In  the  United  States. 

Sec  7.  Section  31  of  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946    (60   Stat.   427,   as   amended;    15  U.S.C. 
1113)  Is  revised  to  read: 
"Sec.  31.  Trademark  fees 

"Trademark  fees  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner  under  the  authority  of  section 
41  of  title  35,  United  States  Code.  If  a  fee 
In  connection  with  examination  of  a  trade- 
mark application  is  not  paid  within  such 
time  as  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner,  the 
application  shall  be  regarded  as  abandoned." 

Sec  8.  In  the  second  sentence  of  section 
7(c)  of  the  Trademark  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat. 
427.  as  amended;  15  U.S.C.  1057c) .  "fee  here- 
in provided"  is  changed  to  ""prescribed  fee". 

Sec  9.  In  section  7(e)  of  the  Trademark 
Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  427.  as  amended;  15 
U.S.C.  1062a) .  '"fee  herein  provided"  Is 
changed  to  "prescribed  fee". 

Sec  10.  In  section  12(a)  of  the  Trademark 
Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  427.  as  amended;  15 
U.S.C.  1062a).  "fee  herein  provided"  Is 
changed  to  "prescribed  fee." 

Sec  11.  Section  5315  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"'(95)  Commissioner  of  Patents." 

Sec  12.  Section  5316  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(48)  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce." 

Se:;.  13.  Section  5316  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(131)  Depvfty  Commissioner  of  the 
Patent  Office." 

Sec.  14.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "The 
Patent  Reform  Act  of  1973". 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself, 

Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Randolph, 

Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Sparkman,  and 

Mr.  Bentsen)  : 

S.  1322.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 

of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 


disregard  the  increase  In  benefits  imder 
title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  92-336  in  determin- 
ing eligibility  or  the  amount  of  assistance 
under  certain  laws  relating  to  low-income 
housing.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

FTTUi  BENETITS  FOR  ELDERLY  TENANTS  ACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  a  bill  to  help  many  elderly 
citizens  realize  the  full  benefit  of  their 
20-percent  social  security  increase.  In 
simple  terms,  my  bill  will  require  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  disregard  the  20-percent 
increase  in  determining  eligibility  for  the 
following  programs:  Public  housing,  rent 
supplement,  section  23  leasing,  section 
235,  and  section  236. 

Last  (October,  beneficiaries  of  social  se- 
curity received  a  20-percent  increase  in 
their  monthly  paychecks.  Since  the  bene- 
fits of  many  Federal  programs  are  de- 
pendent on  the  income  of  the  recipient, 
the  social  security  increase  threatened  to 
be  potentially  harmful  rather  than  help- 
ful to  many  elderly.  Several  bills  were 
introduced  in  Congress  to  prevent  such 
imfaimess.  Some  were  successful.  Medic- 
aid recipients  did  net  lose  their  eligi- 
bility, and  old-age  assistance  recipients 
were  guaranteed  a  $4  "pass-along." 

Unfortimately,  no  bill  was  passed  to 
protect  those  elderly  applying  for,  or  cur- 
rently eligible  for,  several  Federal  hous- 
ing programs.  The  purpose  of  my  bill  Is 
twofold:  To  protect  the  eligibility  of 
prospective  applicants  to  these  programs, 
and  to  protect  the  current  recipients  of 
the  programs  from  higher  rent — pay- 
ments— as  a  result  of  the  20-percent 
social  security  increase. 

Despite  recent  efforts  to  improve  the 
income  position  of  older  Americans,  many 
of  these  advances  have  been  negated,  to 
a  large  degree,  because  other  benefits  are 
lost  when  social  security  payments  are 
raised.  The  end  result  Is  both  tragic  and 
inherently  unfair.  Social  security  re- 
cipients of  moderate  means  receive  the 
full  amount  of  the  increase,  while  those 
most  in  need  of  more  income  find  their 
increase  chopped  apart  by  those  pro- 
grams that  have  been  helping  them  sur- 
vive. And  in  some  cases,  it  has  even  meant 
that  they  are  severed  from  the  programs 
altogether. 

Housing  at  a  reasonable  price  is  a 
treasured  commodity  to  anyone,  but  it 
is  especially  dear  to  the  elderly  whose 
incomes  are  more  rigid,  whose  mobility 
is  greatly  reduced,  and  whose  emotional 
ties  to  a  particular  neighborhood  are 
deeply  felt. 

If  the  mail  I  receive  at  my  oflSce  is  any 
indication,  the  need  for  decent  housing 
at  a  reasonable  price  for  elderly  citizens 
is  at  an  all-time  high.  Three  concurrent 
developments  have  apparently  created 
this  most  recent  call  for  help:  The  18- 
month  freeze  on  housing  subsidies,  the 
end  of  rent  control,  and  the  continuing 
cost  of  inflation.  In  any  area  of  the  coun- 
try where  the  demand  for  housing  great- 
ly exceeds  the  supply,  where  the  vacancy 
rate  is  very  low,  these  three  develop- 
ments have  had  a  particularly  negative 
impact.  New  Jersey,  with  its  high  pro- 
portion of  urban  communities,  is  one  of 
the  hardest  hit  States. 

Many  elderly  persons  write  to  tell  me 


how  happy  they  were  when  the  20 -per- 
cent increase  was  announced,  and  how 
disillusioned  they  are  today.  They  speak 
often  of  inflation,  especially  in  food 
prices.  Food  costs  Increased  6.1  percent 
in  the  last  6  months  of  1972. 

With  the  end  of  rent  control,  tenants 
in  my  State  and  elsewhere  have  been  hit 
with  big  jumps  in  rent.  Where  the 
younger  person  may  rebel  and  leave  in 
such  a  situation,  the  older  tenant  often 
faces  very  difQcult  physical  and  emo- 
tional barriers  to  moving.  Many  elderly 
will  reluctantly  pay  a  very  high  per- 
centage of  their  income  to  stay  in  famil- 
iar surroundings,  in  a  familiar  neighbor- 
hood, near  trusted  friends. 

If  property  taxes  and  rents  continue 
to  climb,  many  older  Americans  must 
look  to  public  housing  or  other  federally 
subsidized  housing  for  help.  My  biU 
would  also  make  sure  that  they  will  not 
be  turned  away,  because  their  social  se- 
curity increase  made  them  ineligible. 

Adequate  income  is  still  the  No.  1  con- 
cern for  older  Americans,  and  I  strongly 
feel  that  social  security  recipients  should 
receive  the  full  benefit  of  their  recent 
increase.  They  should  not  be  subject  to 
an  immediate  rent  hike  that  efifectlvely 
takes  away  25  percent  of  their  raise. 

For  many  years  I  have  worked  to  in- 
sure an  income  level  for  older  Americans 
that  will  enable  them  to  live  out  their  re- 
maining years  in  dignity.  We  have  made 
progress  toward  that  goal. 

But  we  are  creating  serious  disillusion- 
ment if  we  tell  our  older  citizens:  "We 
have  just  increased  your  income."  But,  in 
reality,  they  may  soon  find  out  that  most, 
if  not  all  of  it,  has  been  stripped  away  by 
the  loss  of  other  programs. 

This  bill  I  now  introduce  will  help  In- 
sure that  the  20-percent  increase  is  fully 
effective  to  those  who  benefit  from  social 
security. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 

S.  1323.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for 
the  automatic  coverage,  without  premi- 
um, imder  the  supplementary  medical  in- 
surance program  established  by  part  B  of 
such  title  of  individuals  who  are  cov- 
ered— without  payment  of  premium — 
under  the  hospital  insurance  program  es- 
tablished by  part  A  of  such  title; 

S.1324.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the 
coverage  of  certain  drugs  under  the  In- 
surance system  established  by  part  A  of 
such  title;  and 

S.  1325.  A  biU  to  amend  title  XVIH  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  cover,  under 
the  hospital  insurance  progrsmi  estab- 
lished by  part  A  thereof,  inpatient  hos- 
pital services  provided  outside  the  United 
States  to  individuals  insured  under  such 
program.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  last  Congress  enacted 
legislation  which  made  vitally  needed  re- 
form in  our  social  security  system.  While 
we  have  accomplished  much,  we  must 
continue  to  make  It  more  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  older  Americans.  We  must 
also  continue  to  eliminate  inequities  in 
that  system. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  am  introducing 
three  bills  which  would  make  additional 
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changes  In  the  social 

This  legislation  will  provide 
benefit  improvements,  and  . 
eliminate  one  of  Its  Inequltab 
These  bills  will  eliminate  ., 
costs  under  part  B  of  medicaye 
for  medicare  coverage  of  out 
prescription '  drugs :  and, 
care  coverage  for  Americans 
are  abroad. 

EUMINATION   OF  THE   PREMIUM 
■VOLUNTARY  HEALTH  INSURANCE 
DER    MEDICARE 


security  system. 
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features. 
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provide 

•  Df -hospital 
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medical 
services  Is  a 
monthly 
secuf-ity  reclp- 
for-dollar 
cost  of 
medicare 
rate. 
Enrolled  in 
program 
premium,  and 
this  bur- 
charge  is 
July, 
readied  $139.20 
July  in- 
couples 
aiinual  cov- 
increase  is  even 
eliminating  the 
This 
ZVz-per- 
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Under  the  medicare  prograi  n 
insurance  for  physicians' 
voluntary  system  financed 

premiums  paid  by  social 

ients  and  matched  by  dollar 
Government  contributions, 
this  coverage  lender  part  B 
has  been  rising  at  an  alarming 

Currently,  senior  citizens  e.. 
the  voluntary  health  insurant 
must  pay  a  $5.80  monthly  ^. 
I  have  long  advocated  removing 
den  from  the  elderly.  That 
likely  to  increase  again  in 

The  annual  costs  have 
for  an  elderly  couple.  After 
crease  to  $6.30  a  month,  elderly 
must  pay  $149  for  the  same 
erage.  The  prospective 
more  of  a  reason  for  .. 
burden  of  this   premium   c. 
reform  will  be  equivalent  to 
cent  increase  in  benefits. 

Under  my  legislation,  the 
emment  would  pay  the 
paid  by  the  social  security 
well  as  the  matching  amount 
covers. 

Several  authorities  and 
have  agreed  that  this  charge 
eliminated.  Among  them  are 
Social  Security  Advisory  Council 
tional  Council  of  Senior  Citizerjs 
American  Association  of 
sons. 

I  am  hopeful  action  will  be 
this  proposal  before  the  next 
increase  can  go  into  effect. 

MEDICARE    COVERAGE    OP    OUT-OF' 
PRESCRIPTION   DRUGS 

One  major  gap  in  benefit 
out-of-hospital  prescription 
often  older  Americans  are 
with  this  dilemma:  "Shall  we 
for  the  table  or  drugs  to 
health?"  and.  too  often,  both 
not  be  adequately  met 

It  has  been  estimated  that 
of  the  health  expenditures  foi 
medicare  are  for  prescription 
other  medically  required  -_^^. 
drug  expenditures  for  persons 
of  age  and  older  average  abdut 
year,  nearly  three  times  higher 
average  drug  cost  for  youngei 
For  aged  persons  with  sev. 
conditions,  about  14  percent  of 
individuals,  prescription 
six    times    as    great    as    for 
Individuals. 

To  provide  relief  for  this 
now  introducing  a  bill  to  extend 
care  coverage  to  include  out-o 
prescription  drugs.  My  bill  will 
Secretary  of  the  Department 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  . 
of  drugs  to  be  covered  under 
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slon.  This  list  will  contain  those  prescrip- 
tion drugs  lawfully  available  for  dispens- 
ing to  humans,  and  would  even  include 
nonprescription  drugs  if  their  denial 
would  be  seriously  harmful  to  the  Indi- 
vidual. 

I  have  been  supporting  the  inclusion 
of  this  coverage  under  medicare  for  sev- 
eral years  now,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
Congress  will  adopt  the  greatest  coverage 
of  prescription  drugs  that  can  be  real- 
istically included  under  medicare. 

EXTENSION    OF    MEDICARE    BENEFITS    TO 
AMERICANS    LIVING    ABROAD 

I  have  been  very  concerned  about 
problems  older  Americans  abroad  have 
had  In  paying  for  their  vital  health 
needs.  Under  the  present  law,  a  medicare 
patient  will  be  reimbursed  for  hospital 
services  performed  abroad  only  in  the 
narrowest  of  circumstances:  The  patient 
must  be  hospitalized  for  emergency 
treatment:  the  emergency  must  have 
arisen  in  the  United  States;  and  the 
foreign  hospital  being  used  must  be 
nearer  to  the  patient  than  the  nearest 
American  hospital. 

Several  older  Americans  have  con- 
tacted my  office  about  Incidents  where 
they  have  needed  hospitalization  beyond 
our  borders,  but  could  receive  no  reim- 
bursement under  the  medicare  program. 
A  most  tragic  incident  occurred  recently 
when  one  of  my  constituents  was  travel- 
ing in  Montreal  and  had  a  heart  attack. 
He  could  not  be  moved  to  the  United 
States,  but  was  excluded  from  medicare 
coverage  while  hospitalized  in  Canada. 

In  1967.  Congress  requested  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  Department  of  State  to  ex- 
plore the  feasibility  of  entering  into 
reciprocal  agreements  with  neighboring 
nations  to  make  medicare  benefits  avail- 
able to  U.S.  citizens  who  receive  neces- 
sary he?nh  care  in  such  nations.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  that  will  provide 
the  basis  for  medicare  coverage  for 
Americans  abrod.  There  are  71,000 
American  citizens  65  or  older  who  now 
receive  social  security  benefits  outside 
the  United  States.  Those  benefits  should 
include  similar  health  care  assistance  to 
that  they  would  receive  if  they  were  hos- 
pitalized In  the  United  States.  Medicare 
benefits  should  not  depend  on  a  geo- 
graphical lottery  payable  only  if  one  is 
fortunate  enough  to  become  ill  at  the 
proper  place. 

CONCLUSION 

This  legislative  package  for  reform  of 
our  social  security  system  is  designed  to 
meet  some  of  the  serious  problems  our 
social  security  beneficiaries  are  experi- 
encing. I  believe  a  quick  evaluation  of 
these  proposals  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
finally  have  a  reasonably  responsive 
social  security  system.  I  realize  that  some 
of  the  specific  provisions  of  my  proposals 
may  be  revised  to  meet  additional  needs 
that  appear.  However,  these  proposals 
should  stimulate  action  to  correct  these 
hardships  confronting  social  security 
beneficiaries. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
bills  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


S.  1324 
A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVni  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  the  coverage  of 
certain  drugs  under  the  insurance  system 
established  by  part  A  of  such  title 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatwea    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  (1) 
section   1881   of  the    Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(aa)  (1)  The  term  'covered  drugs'  means 
those  drugs  appearing  on  the  list  specified  In 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  (A)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (C).  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
and  publish  a  list  of  those  legend  and  non- 
legend  drugs  for  which  payment  may  be 
made  subject  to  the  conditions  of  section 
1812(a)(4)  under  part  A  of  this  title.  The 
Secretary  shall  distribute  such  list  on  a  cur- 
rent basis  to  practitioners  licensed  by  law  to 
prescribe  and  administer  drugs  or  to  dispense 
drugs  and  shall  make  such  other  distribution 
as  In  his  Judgment  will  promote  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title.  He  shall  from  time  to  time 
(but  at  least  once  a  year)  review  such  list, 
and  shall  revise  It  or  Issue  supplements 
thereto,  as  he  may  find  necessary,  so  as  to 
maintain  Insofar  as  practicable  currency  In 
the  contents  thereof  and  shall  publish  and 
distribute  such  revisions  In  accordance  with 
the  preceding  sentence. 

"(B)  Each  drug  appearing  on  the  list  estab- 
lished under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  des- 
ignated by  Its  established  name  and  with 
respect  to  each  such  drug,  the  Secretary  may 
Include  such  other  Information  as  he  finds 
necessary  to  promote  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection  and  section  1819. 

"(C)   A  drug  shall  not  appear  on  the  list 
established  under  subparagraph  (A)  unless— 
"(1)    such   drug   is  lawfully  available  for 
dispensing  or  administration  to  humans;  and 
"(11)   (In  the  case  of  nonlegend  drug)  It  Is 
a  Ufe-savlng  drug,  or  a  drug  the  withdrawal 
of  which  would  be  seriously  harmful  to  the 
health  of  the  Individual,  or  a  drug  which  the 
Secretary  determines  (under  such  standards 
and  criteria  as  he  may  prescribe)  Is  a  satis- 
factory substitute  for  a  legend  drug  appearing 
on  the  list; 
"(D)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 
"(1)  the  term  'drug'  means  a  drug  as  de- 
fined in  section  201  of  the  Federal  Pood.  I>rug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (including  those  specified 
in  section  351  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act); 

"(11)  the  term  'legend  drug'  refers  to  a  drug 
specified  in  section  503(b)(1)  (A),  (B).  or 
(C)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act:  and 

"(ill)  the  term  'established  name'  shall 
have  the  meaning  assigned  to  such  term  by 
section  502(e)  (2)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act." 

(2)  Section  1861  (t)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "subsection  (m)(5)"  the 
following:  "or  subsection  (aa)". 

(b)  Section  1812(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2); 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(4)  covered  drugs  furnished  to  such  in- 
dividual, but  not  when  furbished  to  him 
while  he  Is  an  Inpatient  In  a  hospital." 

(c)  Section  1813  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  subsec- 
tion: 

"(c)  (1)  The  amount  payable  for  a  covered 
drug  furnished  an  individual  shall  be  reduced 
by  an  amount  equal  to  the  copayment  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (2)  or,  if  less,  the 
charges  Imposed  with  respect  to  such  indi- 
vidual for  such  covered  drug,  except  that,  if 
the  customary  charges  for  such  covered  drug 
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are  great«r  than  the  charges  so  Imposed,  such 
customary  charges  shall  be  considered  to  be 
the  charges  so  Imposed. 

"(2)  The  copayment  specified  in  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  «1  during  the  period  end- 
ing December  31.  1978,  and  such  amount  as 
may  l)e  determined  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection  during  any  period 
thereafter. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall,  between  July  1 
and  October  1  of  1978.  and  of  each  year 
thereafter,  determine  and  promulgate  the  co- 
payment  for  purposes  of  the  preceding  para- 
graphs of  this  subsection  and  such  copay- 
ment shall  be  in  effect  for  purposes  of  such 
paragraphs  for  the  calendar  year  succeeding 
the  year  in  which  such  copayment  is  promul- 
gated. Such  copayment  shall  be  equal  to  $1 
multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  (A)  the  average 
per  capita  costs  for  covered  drugs  for  the 
calendar  year  preceding  the  year  in  which 
the  determination  Is  made  to  (B)  the  average 
per  capita  costs  for  such  drugs  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1972.  Any  amount  so  determined, 
which  is  not  a  multiple  of  $0.10,  shall  be 
rounded  to  the  nearest  multiple  of  $0.10  (or, 
if  it  Is  midway  between  two  multiples  of 
$0.10  to  the  next  higher  multiple  of  $0.10)." 

(d)  Title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  after  section  1818  of 
such  Act  the  following  new  subsections; 

"PAYMENT  FOR  COVERED  DRUGS;   CONDmONS  AND 
LIMITATIONS    ON    SUCH    PAYMENT 

"Sec.  1819.  (a)  (1)  The  amount  paid  to  any 
provider  of  drugs  with  respect  to  covered 
drugs  for  which  payment  may  be  made  under 
this  part  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section  and  section  1813  (c),  be  the  rea- 
sonable drug  charge  with  respect  to  such 
drugs. 

"(2)  (A)  The  'reasonable  drug  charge'  for  a 
covered  drug  shall  be  the  acquisition  allow- 
ance plus  a  dispensing  allowance. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  be  regulations 
establish  the  method  or  methods  for  deter- 
mining the  acquisition  allowance  of  a  covered 
drug,  giving  consideration  to  the  cost  to 
providers  of  drugs  of  acquiring  the  drug  by 
ite  established  name.  If  the  source  from 
which  any  covered  drug  is  available  charges 
different  prices  therefor  to  different  classes 
or  types  of  providers,  or  if  a  class  of  providers 
may  reasonably  obtain  such  drug  from  only 
certain  types  of  sources,  the  Secretary  may 
In  establishing  the  acquisition  allowance,' 
take  Into  account  these  differences. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulations 
«stabllsh  the  methods  for  determining  a 
dispensing  allowance  for  a  covered  drug 
giving  consideration  to  such  factors  as  cost 
of  overhead,  professional  services,  and  a  fair 
profit.  He  may  provide  different  dispensing 
allowances  for  different  classes  of  providers. 
"(b)  Payment  for  covered  drugs  furnished 
K>  an  Individual  may  be  made  only  to  a 
dispenser  of  drugs  eligible  therefor  under 
subsection  (c)  and  only  if — 

"(1)  written  request,  signed  by  such  In- 
aivldual,  except  in  cases  in  which  the  Sec- 
retary finds  It  impracticable  for  the  individ- 
ual to  do  so,  is  filed  for  such  payment  in  such 
lorm,  m  such  manner,  within  such  time,  and 
Dy  such  person  or  persons  as  the  Secretary 
Diay  by  regulation  prescribe;  and 

"(2)  (In  the  case  of  a  legend  drug)  a  wrlt- 
^L^!!!?*P"'*°'  ^'^ned  by  a  physlcUn,  was 
aied  wmi  such  provider  of  drugs,  or  (in  the 

M^.fl°L*»^.'^°'^'^^^"**  '^'■^)  *  physician  has 
fn^  .!^  ^^^^  *^^  covered  drug  furnished  the 
.^^  L^"*^  ^**  medically  required  by  such 
i^'V'!!'*''  ""^^P*  *^at  (pursuant  to  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe) 
no  payment  may  be  made  for  a  covered  drug— 
quaatlt^or*"   ^   P'^s^rlbed    In    an    unusual 

"(4)  If  It  falls  to  meet  such  requirements 
r.  J?  quality  and  standards  of  manufacture 

"(K    S*<''e<»ry  may  prescribe:  or 
(6)    it  faUs  to  meet  such  specifications 
M  to  dosage   form   as   the   Secretary   may 
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"(c)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  pro- 
vider of  drugs  shall  be  eligible  for  payment 

"(1)  he  Is  licensed  or  authorized  pursuant 
to  State  law  to  dispense  drugs  to  humans; 

"(2)  he  agrees  to  comply  with  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  Issue 
with  respect  to — 

"(A)  submission  of  bills  at  such  frequency 
and  on  such  forms  as  may  be  prescribed  In 
such  rules  and  regulations; 

"(B)  availability  for  audit  of  his  records 
relating  to  drugs  and  prescriptions; 

"(C)  the  maintenance  and  retention  of 
such  records  relating  to  the  cost  of  drugs 
as  may  be  specified  In  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations; 

"(3)  he  meets  such  other  conditions  relat- 
ing to  health  and  safety  as  the  Secretary 
may  find  necessary; 

"(4)  he  agrees  not  to  charge  any  individual 
for  a  drug  for  which  such  Individual  Is  en- 
titled to  have  payment  made  under  this  sec- 
tion and  section  1861  (aa)  an  amount  in 
excess  of  the  amount  which,  when  added 
to  the  amount  of  payment  made  under  this 
section  and  section  1813(c)  for  such  drug, 
exceeds  the  customary  charge  at  which  such 
dispenser  of  drug  sells  or  offers  such  drug 
to  the  public  at  the  time  such  drug  is  fur- 
nished to  such  individual. 

"USE  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
PROGRAM  FOR  FURNISHING  COVERED  DRUGS  TO 
ELIGIBLE  INDIVIDUALS 

"Sec.  1820.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  contracts  with  organizations  to 
perform  such  functions  as  he  may  find  ap- 
propriate In  administering  a  drug  benefit 
If  he  finds  that  the  utilization  of  one  or  more 
of  such  organizations  will  promote  the  effec- 
tive and  efficient  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram provided  under  this  part  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  covered  drugs  to  eligible  in- 
dividuals. 

"(b)  Contracts  with  organizations  under 
subsection  (a)  may  be  entered  into  without 
regard  to  section  3709  of  the  revised  statutes 
or  any  other  provision  of  law  requiring  com- 
petitive bidding. 

■'(c)  For  purposs  of  this  section,  the  term 
"organization"  means  a  voluntary  association, 
corporation,  partnership,  or  other  nongov- 
ernmental organization  which  Is  lawfully  en- 
gaged in  providing,  paying  for.  or  reim- 
bursing the  cost  of,  prescription  drugs  under 
group  Insurance  policies  or  contracts,  medi- 
cal or  hospital  service  agreements,  member- 
ship, or  subscription  contracts,  or  similar 
group  arrangements,  in  consideration  of  pre- 
miums or  other  periodic  charges  payable  to 
the  organization,  including  a  health  benefits 
plan  duly  sponsored  or  underwritten  by  an 
employee  organization. 

"study  OF  DRUG  UTILIZATION 

'"Sec  1821.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
conduct  studies  relating  to  the  utilization 
of  drugs  for  which  payment  may  be  made 
under  this  part  in  order  to  encourage  the 
proper  use  of  such  drugs." 

(e)  Title  XVUI  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  further  amended  adding  after  section  1867 
of  such  Act  the  following  new  section : 

"EXPERT  COMMITTEE  ON  DRUG  COVERAGE 


"Sec.  1868.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  an 
Expert  Committee  on  Drug  Coverage  which 
shall  consist  of  five  persons,  not  otherwise  in 
the  employ  of  the  United  States,  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  govern- 
ing appointments  in  the  competitive  service. 
The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time  ap- 
point one  of  the  members  to  serve  as  chair- 
man. The  members  shall  include  persons  who 
are  outstanding  In  the  fields  of  pharmacol- 
ogy, geriatrics,  and  other  branches  of  medi- 
cine. Members  of  the  Expert  Committee, 
while  attending  meetings  or  conferences 
thereof  or  otherwise  serving  on  business  of 
the  Expert  Committee  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 


Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day, 
including  traveltime,  and  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistences as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in 
the  Government  service  employed  Intermit- 
tently. The  Expert  Committee  shall  meet  as 
frequently  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Expert 
Committee  to  advise  the  Secretary  on  matters 
of  general  policy  in  the  administration  of 
the  program  provided  under  this  part  for 
furnishing  covered  drugs  to  eligible  individ- 
uals. The  Expert  Committee  shall  also  make 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  as  to  what 
drugs  should  be  Included  In  the  list  estab- 
lished under  section  1861  (aa)  (2)  and  what 
drugs  should  be  deleted  from  such  list.  In 
making  any  such  recommendations  the  Ex- 
pert Committee  shall  submit  In  such  detail 
as  the  Secretary  may  request  the  Information 
and  data  the  Expert  Committee  considered 
in  making  such  recommendation.  In  carry- 
ing out  its  work,  the  Expert  Committee  shall 
consult  with  organizations  representing  the 
aged,  pharmacists,  the  pharmaceutical  In- 
dustry, and  with  such  other  organizations  or 
individuals  as  the  Expert  Committee  finds 
appropriate.  The  Expert  Committee  shall 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  on 
the  performance  of  its  function,  including 
any  reconmiendatlons  it  may  have  with  re- 
spect thereto,  and  such  report  shall  be  trans- 
mitted promptly  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
Congress. 

"(c)  The  Expert  Committee  Is  authorized 
to  engage  such  technical  assistance  as  may  be 
required  to  carry  out  its  functions,  and  the 
Secretary  shall,  In  addition,  make  avaUable 
to  the  Expert  Committee  such  secretarial 
clerical,  and  other  assistance  and  such  perti- 
nent data  obtained  and  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare as  the  Expert  Committee  may  require 
to  carry  out  its  functions. 

(f)  The  heading  of  part  A  of  title  XVIII 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "In- 
suRANCE"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "In- 

StmANCE   AND    DruG". 

(g)  Section  1811  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "services"  the  following- 

and  the  cost  of  covered  drugs". 

(h)  Section  1814(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  adding  at  the  end  of  the  heading  the 
following  "or  Federal  Providers  of  Drugs"- 

(2)  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(c)";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph:  ** 

"(2)  No  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
part  to  any  Federal  provider  of  drugs  (as 
provided  for  m  section  1819),  except  a  pro- 
vider of  drugs  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines is  dispensing  drugs  to  the  public  gen- 
erally  as  a  community  institution  or  agency 
and  no  such  payment  may  be  made  to  any 
provider  of  drugs  for  any  drug  which  such 
provider  Is  obligated  by  a  law  of.  or  a  con- 
tract with,  the  United  States  to  render  at 
public  expense." 

(1)  Section  1815  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  adding  at  the  end  of  the  heading  the 
foUowlng :  "and  Providers  of  Drugs"; 

(2)  adding  after  "provldei  of  services  with 
respect  to  the  services  furnished  by  it":  ", 
and  each  provider  of  drugs  with  respect  to 
drugs."; 

(3)  inserting  after  "provider  of  services" 
the  second  time  It  appears  "'and  the  provider 
of  drugs,  as  the  case  may  be,". 

(J)  Section  1861  (r)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  '"For  purposes  of  section  1819 
such  term  Includes  a  doctor  of  one  of  the 
arts,  specified  in  the  first  sentence  of  this 
subsection,  only  with  respect  to  drugs  he  is 
legaUy  authorized  to  prescribe  by  the  State 
in  which  he  prescribes  such  drugs."' 

(k)  Section  1869(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
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ed  by  inserting  after  "provider 
the   following:    "or   any   person 
with   any   determination    by 
that  he  is  not  a  provider  of  drug! 
payment  under  this  title,". 

(1)  Section  1870(a)  of  such  Act 
by— 

(A)  Inserting  ".  provider  of 
"provider  of  services";  and 

(B)  Inserting  "or  drugs" 
Bervices". 

(2)  Section  1870(b)  of  such  Ac 
by- 

(A)  inserting  ",  or  provider  ol 
ter  "provider  of  services"  each 
pears; 

(B)  inserting  "or  drugs" 
services";  and 

(C)  adding  at  the  end  of 
the  following:    "or  any  pay 
made  under  section   1818  to 
drugs  for  drugs  furnished  an 

(3)  Section  1870(d)  of  such 
ed  by  inserting:    ",  or  provide! 
after  "provider  of  services" 

(m)  (1)  The  heading  of  section 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  " 

DRUG". 

(2)    Section  226   (a)(1)    and 
Act  are  each  amended  by  strl]sl4g 
pltal  insurance  benefits"  and 
thereof  "hospital  Insurance  and 
fits." 

(n)    Section   226    (b)(1)    of 
further  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "(as  such 
fined."  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
lowing:    "and   for   covered   dnijs 
terms  are  defined"; 

(2)  by  striking  out   "hospital 
benefits"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
pltal  insurance  and  drug":  and 

(3)  striking  out  ";  and"  and 
lieu  thereof  "and  (C)  no  such 
be  made  for  covered  drugs 
January  1,  1974;  and". 

(o)  Section  21  (a)  of  the 
ment  Act  of  1937  Is  amended 

(A)  striking  out  "and"  which 
tended  care  services,";  and 

(B)  striking     out     "post-; 
health  services"  and  Inserting  In 
"post-hospital    home    health 
covered  drugs". 

(p)  Section  21  (c)  of  the 
ment  Act  of  1937  is  amended 
after   "services"    the    first    tlm« 
"(other  than  covered  drugs) 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  madd 
shall  become  effective  January 
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A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
curity  Act  to  provide  for 
coverage,  without  premium, 
plementary    medical 
.established   by    part    B    of 
'  Individuals  who  are  covered  ( 
ment  of  premium)  under  the 
surance  program  established 
such  title 


Insurai  ce 
sich 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  knd  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Unite  i  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Fhat  (a)  sec- 
tion 1837  of  the  Social  Security  i  let  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereqf  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(1)   Notwithstanding  any  otjier 
of  this  title,  If.  for  any  month 
ber  1973.  any  individual  Is  enticed 
regard  to  the  provisions  of 
the  insurance  benefits  provide! 

A,  such   individual  shall  be 

enrolled   in   the    Insurance 

llshed  by  this  part  for  such  mohth 

entitled  to  the  beneflta  provide  d 

program." 

(b)  Section  1839  of  such  Adt  Is  amended 

by  {Adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 

new  subsection: 
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"(g)  The  preceding  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  Indi- 
vidual deemed,  under  section  1837(1),  to  be 
enrolled  in  the  insurance  program  estab- 
lished by  this  part." 

(c)  Section  1840  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(1)  For  purposes  of  this  part,  any  pre- 
mium owed  by  an  individual,  who  Is  deemed 
(vmder  section  1837(a) )  to  be  enrolled  for 
any  month  In  the  Insurance  program  estab- 
lished by  this  part,  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  timely  paid." 

(d)(1)  Section  1844(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of ";  plus";  and 

(B)  by  adding,  Inunedlately  after  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  paragraph  (1),  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph : 

"(C)  a  Oovemment  contribution  equal  to 
the  aggregate  of  the  premiums  deemed  to  be 
paid  under  section  1840(1) .". 

(2)  Section  1844(a)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1)  (A)  or  (B),  the  amount  of 
premiums  per  enrollee  shall  be  determined 
without  regard  to  section  1839(g)  and  sec- 
tion 1840(1),  and  premiums  deposited  In 
the  Trust  Fund  shall  be  deemed  to  Include 
amounts  which  were  not  but  would  have 
been  deposited  therein  except  for  the  provi- 
sions  of   section    1839(g)    and   section    1840 

S.  1325 
A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVin  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  cover,  under  the  hospital  In- 
surance  program   established    by   part   A 
thereof.    Inpatient   hospital    services   pro- 
vided outside  the  United  States  to  Indi- 
viduals Insured  such  program 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1814(f)    of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  thereof  an  inserting  in  lieu  of  such 
paragraphs  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(1)  Payment  shall  be  made  for  inpatient 
hospital  services  furnished  to  an  Individual 
entitled  to  hospital  Insurance  benefits  under 
section  226  by  a  hospital  located  outside  the 
United  States,  or  under  arrangements  (as 
defined  in  section  1861  (w) )  with  It."; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3)  thereof,  by  strUclng 
out  "paragraph  (1)  or  (2)"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (1) ";  and 

(3)  In  paragraph  (4)  thereof — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (1)  or 
(2)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "para- 
graph (1)",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (3)"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (2)"; 
and 

(4)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  thereof  as  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3).  re- 
spectively. 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  services 
furnished  with  respect  to  admissions  to  hos- 
pitals occurring  after  December  31.  1973. 
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By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
8.  1326.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  pro- 
grams for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  hemophilia.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

HEMOPHILIA    ACT     OP     1973 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  hemo- 
philia is  a  genetically  transmitted  blood 
disorder  which  prevents  normal  blood 
coagulation  and  results  In  excessive  and 
sometimes    fatal    bleeding,    either    in- 


ternally or  externally.  The  typical  hemo- 
philiac Is  usually  a  male  who  is  bom 
with  the  disease  and,  in  the  absence  of 
treatment,  suffers  its  effects  throughout 
his  lifetime. 

Hemophiliacs  fall  into  three  major 
categories  depending  on  the  severity  of 
the  disease: 

First.  The  severe  hemophiliac  is  sub- 
ject to  spontaneous  hemorrhaging  into 
soft  tissues,  bones,  joints,  and  muscles, 
and  bleeds  after  any  type  of  trauma  or 
minor  surgery.  His  system  lacks  virtually 
all  ability  to  clot. 

Second.  The  moderate  hemophiliac 
rarely  hemorrhages  spontaneously  but 
may  experience  significant  bleeding  after 
minor  trauma.  This  individual  may  go 
undiagnosed  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

Third.  The  mild  hemophiliac  is  gen- 
erally detected  only  after  severe  trauma 
or  surgery  during  which  bleeding  cannot 
be  easily  controlled  but  in  all  other  cir- 
cumstances may  be  said  to  live  a  normal 
life. 

Of  the  100,000  hemophiliacs  in  the 
United  States  today,  an  estimated  25,000 
were  treated  for  severe  and  moderate 
hemophilia  during  1970  and  1971,  and 
almost  90  percent  of  these  individuals 
are  below  the  age  of  25. 

Mr.  President,  hemophiliacs  are  unique 
among  chronic  disease  victims  because 
they  are  not  bom  crippled  and  they  can 
be  cured  if  financial  conditions  permit 
them  to  take  advantage  of  newly  devel- 
oped forms  of  therapy.  Without  this  on- 
going treatment,  severe  and  moderate 
hemophiliacs  must  suffer  tragic  con- 
sequences throughout  their  lifetime  and 
become  an  unnecessary  burden  to  them- 
selves, their  families,  and  to  the  whole 
society.  Not  only  Is  there  a  severe  physi- 
cal crisis  confronting  the  hemophiliac, 
but  he  is  constantly  threatened  with 
great  uncertainty  since  a  bleeding  epi- 
sode may  strike  without  warning.  As  a 
result,  there  is  a  tendency  among  family 
members  and  the  hemophiliac  himself  to 
curb  many  otherwise  routine  day-to-day 
activities  for  the  sake  of  the  sufferer. 
This  kind  of  psychological  toll  is  impos- 
sible to  measure,  and  in  many  cases  it  Is 
devastating. 

In  the  mid- 1 800 's,  it  was  found  that 
bleeding  in  a  hemophiliac  could  be  con- 
trolled to  some  extent  through  the  trans- 
fusion of  whole  blood  into  the  patient. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  what  is  known 
as  replacement  therapy.  But,  this  was 
not  a  very  satisfactory  or  eflScient  means 
of  treatment.  In  the  last  two  decades, 
medical  research  made  great  advances  in 
discovering  the  missing  factor  which  pre- 
vented blood  coagulation  and  in  1964  it 
was  demonstrated  that  this  factor— pri- 
marily the  element  now  known  as  factor 
Vni — could  be  removed  from  human 
plasma  by  a  process  called  cryoprecipita- 
tion.  At  last  there  was  new  hope  for  ef- 
fective treatment  for  hemophilia. 

Unfortunately,  replacement  therapy 
for  those  afflicted  with  this  disease  has 
not  been  widely  available  principally 
because  of  money.  The  administration  of 
the  clotting  factor  by  a  physician  or 
nurse  is  expensive.  Costs  are  further  In- 
creased because  blood  banks  often  fa" 
to  fractionate,  cryoprecipitate,  or  do  not 
have  it  on  hand  thus  necessitating  pur- 
chase  of   more   expensive   commercial 
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forms  of  factor  Vin.  And  so,  when  clot- 
ting factors  were  first  approved  for 
therapy,  it  would  easily  cost  $25,000  for 
such  ongoing  treatment.  This  made  re- 
placement therapy  virtually  out  of  reach 
for  the  typical  patient. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  re- 
cent years.  New  techniques  have  made 
It  possible  for  most  hemophiliacs  to  self- 
administer  the  appropriate  clotting  fac- 
tor at  home.  Inpatient  care  is  usually 
necessary  for  surgery  or  when  a  serious 
traimia  is  inflicted.  Outpatient  care  by 
a  physician  or  nurse  may  only  be  re- 
quired for  initial  testing  and  training 
with  only  periodic  foUowup  treatment. 
And  the  clotting  factor  itself  is  beginning 
to  be  a  bit  more  available  than  at  the  out- 
set. And  so,  the  costs  associated  with  re- 
placement therapy  have  been  brought 
down  to  the  point  where  it  is  estimated 
that  the  hemophiliac  requiring  ongoing 
treatment  may  obtain  it  for  an  average 
cost  of  $6,000  per  year. 

But,  Mr.  President,  $6,000  is  a  lot  of 
money,  especially  for  the  average  Ameri- 
can family.  We  are  all  aware  that  the 
median  family  income  in  the  United 
States  is  $10,300  and  it  is  clear  to  me, 
therefore,  that  most  households  with  a 
hemophiliac  simply  cannot  afford  to  take 
advantage  of  this  llfesaving  therapy.  In 
my  Judgment,  this  Nation  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  provide  the  necessary  assist- 
ance to  assure  that  every  individual  af- 
flicted with  hemophilia  will  be  able  to 
afford  replacement  therapy  for  this 
dread  disease.  Because  the  resources  are 
available  to  save  these  lives  and  to  per- 
mit a  normal  future  we  must  provide 
the  funds  necessary  to  achieve  this  goal. 
We  can  do  no  less  even  for  this  relatively 
small  segment  of  our  population. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  to- 
day introducing  the  Hemophilia  Act  of 
1973.  This  Is  a  simple  bill  with  a  clear 
objective.  It  says  that  every  hemophiliac 
shall  be  entitled  to  care  of  this  disease 
consistent  with  available  technology  and 
with  that  person's  ability  to  pay  for  such 
care.  It  establishes  a  claims  program 
to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  where- 
by any  hemophiliac  in  need  of  replace- 
ment therapy  shall  be  entitled  to  pay- 
ment either  directly  or  on  his  behalf  In 
an  amount  equal  to  100  percent  of  the 
actual  cost  of  providing  blood,  blood 
products  and  services  associated  with 
such  treatment. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
such  payments  minus  the  amounts  pay- 
able for  such  treatment  by  third  parties 
and  minus  amounts  determined  by  him 
to  be  payable  by  such  individual  based 
on  the  income  of  the  individual.  Thus, 
with  the  enactment  of  this  legislation, 
no  hemophiliac  need  ever  be  concerned 
that  he  shall  go  untreated  for  lack  of 
funds.  This  is  an  entitlement  payment 
on  behalf  of  such  Individuals  and  as  such 
the  necessary  funds  would  be  appro- 
priated out  of  general  revenues  in  order 
to  meet  the  costs  of  these  claims.  My 
estimates  are  that  this  aspect  of  the  bill 
would  cost  between  $125  and  $150  mil- 
lion annually. 

In  addition  to  this  provision,  the  bill 
would  address  itself  to  several  other  im- 
portant problems  associated  with  hemo- 
philia. 


At  the  present  time  there  are  only  a 
scattering  of  medical  centers  in  the 
United  States  which  provide  any  ma- 
jor emphasis  on  the  treatment  and  diag- 
nosis of  this  disease.  Thus,  there  are  only 
a  few  areas  in  the  coimtry  where  there 
are  adequate  treatment  and  diagnosis 
facilities  or  where  there  is  decent  social 
and  vocational  counseling  for  hemophiha 
patients. 

Also,  we  face  short  supply  of  profes- 
sional and  paraprofessional  personnel 
trained  in  hemophilia  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment, and  research.  Nor  do  we  have  ade- 
quate mechanisms  whereby  physicians  in 
outlying  areas  have  adequate  contacts 
with  those  centers  which  have  hemo- 
philia diagnostic  and  treatment  pro- 
grams. 

In  order  to  meet  these  needs  and  to 
provide  a  better  focal  point  for  indi- 
viduals participating  in  the  hemophilia 
clEiims  program,  my  bill  authorizes  funds 
for  the  establishment  of  no  less  than  15 
hemophilia  diagnostic  and  treatment 
centers.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  public  and  private  non- 
profit entities  for  such  projects  and  it  is 
contemplated  that  such  centers  will  be 
established  in  areas  where  there  is  the 
greatest  need  for  such  services. 

Another  problem  associated  with  hem- 
ophilia Is  the  existing  lack  of  blood  frac- 
tionation centers  which  provide  the  clot- 
ting factor. 

In  large  part  this  situation  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  this  Nation  has  yet  to  de- 
velop a  rational  and  eflBcient  blood  policy. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  demand 
for  blood  products  for  treatment  of  hem- 
ophilia could  necessitate  the  use  of  13 
million  units  of  blood  annually.  This 
represents  more  than  the  current  annual 
supply  of  all  whole  blood  units. 

Thus,  It  Is  necessary  that  only  those 
factors  needed  by  hemophiliacs  be  frac- 
tionated out  of  whole  blood  for  their  use 
and  the  other  components  be  fraction- 
ated for  other  uses.  This  is  precisely  why 
we  need  a  more  intelligent  blood  frac- 
tionation policy  like  that  which  has  been 
developed  in  Australia  and  Scotland. 
That  Ls  why  I  have  included  a  provision 
in  my  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
make  grants  and  enter  into  contracts  for 
the  establishment  of  fractionation  cen- 
ters to  extract  necessary  blood  compo- 
nents and  make  them  available  for  dis- 
tribution to  hemophilia  and  treatment 
centers. 

While  this  wiU  only  make  a  dent  in 
solving  the  blood  supply  problem,  it  will 
be  an  important  first  step  in  assuring 
that  a  larger  supply  of  blood  products 
are  available  for  hemophiliacs  and  at 
the  same  time  will  assure  that  other  blood 
products  may  be  derived  from  the  same 
blood  units.  I  realize  that  this  is  a  very 
difBcult  and  complex  problem,  but  it  Is 
time  that  we  addressed  ourselves  to  the 
whole  issue  in  a  well  thought-out  fash- 
ion. For  without  better  management  of 
our  blood  resources  we  will  soon  be  faced 
with  a  major  crisis  In  medical  treatment 
which  requires  the  use  of  blood  and  blood 
products. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  establish  a  Na- 
tional Hemophilia  Advisory  Board  which 
would  establish  guidelines  for  the  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  hemophilia.  The 
Board  will  be  composed  of  20  members 


including  the  Secretary,  the  Director 
of  NIH,  and  18  others  from  among  the 
leading  scientific  and  medical  authori- 
ties in  this  and  related  fields.  The  guide- 
Unes  which  are  developed  would  have  to 
be  followed  by  those  treating  hemophili- 
acs and  who  are  reimbursed  pursuant  to 
the  authority  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  2  years, 
several  States,  Including  New  Jersey, 
have  enacted  legislation  to  establish  pro- 
grams for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
hemophiUacs.  These  assistance  efforts 
were  undertaken  because  of  the  enormous 
costs  associated  with  the  disease  and 
the  inability  of  the  private  sector  to  pro- 
vide adequate  funding  for  ongoing 
treatment.  But  these  States  which  have 
taken  action  are  unable  to  appropriate 
more  than  a  small  amount  of  money  for 
this  purpose.  Nor  is  the  National  Hemo- 
philia Foimdatlon,  with  its  55  local 
chapters,  in  a  position  to  raise  enough 
funds  from  private  resources  to  assure 
that  hemophiliacs  and  their  families 
(Will  be  able  to  bear  the  heavy  financial 
burden  of  replacement  therapy. 

During  the  past  several  months,  I  have 
noted  the  beginning  of  a  great  national 
debate  which  poses  the  question:  "What 
good  is  having  the  ability  to  control  dis- 
ease it  we  cannot  get  treatment  to  those 
who  need  it?"  It  does  not  seem  possible 
that  so  rich  a  nation  as  the  United  States 
can  say  to  an  individual  suffering  from 
kidney  disease,  cancer,  or  hemophilia 
that  we  are  not  going  to  provide  you 
with  the  resources  to  live  a  normal  life; 
or  that  we  have  made  enormous  progress 
in  finding  new  therapies  but  they  are  of 
no  use  to  you  since  you  cannot  afford 
them.  And  yet,  some  people  are  indeed 
taking  this  view. 

As  one  Senator,  I  cannot  and  will  not 
adhere  to  such  a  philosophy.  If  it  will 
cost  $150  million  to  save  the  lives  of 
25,000  Americans  who  suffer  from  hemo- 
phiha, then  I  say  let  us  act  now  to  pro- 
vide those  funds.  Man's  humanity  to  his 
fellow  man  demands  at  least  that  much. 
And  if  we  can  at  the  same  time  find  more 
effective  and  less  expensive  means  of  con- 
trolling hemophiUa,  let  us  vigorously  pur- 
sue that  course  as  well.  But  we  must 
not  delay  any  longer  in  either  endeavor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1326 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Hemophilia  Act  of 
1973". 

STATEMZKT   OF  FINDINGS   AND    PtmPOSE 

Sec.  2.   (a)   Congress  finds  and  declares — 

(1)  that  there  are  a  significant  number  of 
Individuals  residing  In  the  United  States 
who  suffer  from  hemophilia; 

(2)  that  there  exists  today  the  technology 
and  the  skills  to  enable  such  individuals  to 
lead  productive  lives; 

(3)  that  the  high  cost  of  such  technology 
and  skUls  are  in  most  cases  denying  the 
benefits  of  such  advances  to  individuals  suf- 
fering from  hemophilia. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  guarantee  individuals  suffering  from 
hemophUla  their  entitlement  to  care  com- 
mensurate with  the  technology  and  skills 
that  are  avaUable. 
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Sec.  3.  Title  XI  of  the  Public 
Ice  Act,  42  U.S.C.  201)  Is  amended 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following 

"Part  C — Hemophilia  Program 

"DEFINmONS 

"Sec.  1121.  As  used  In  this  par;  the  term — 

••(1)  'hemophilia  diagnostic  ar  d  treatment 
center'  means  an  entity  which  )rovldes  the 
following : 

"(A)    access  for  all   indlvlduils 
from  hemophilia  who  reside  wltiln 
graphic  area  served  by  the  center 

"(B)    programs   for   the   training 
fessional  and  paraprofesslonal 
hemophilia   research,    diagnosis 
ment; 

"(C)    a   program   for    the    dlf gnosis 
treatment    of    individuals     suflerlng 
hemophilia  who  are  being  treate(  1 
patient  basis; 

"(D)  a  program  for  association 
vlders  of  health  care  who  are 
dlvlduals  siifferlng  from  hemophjUla 
not   conveniently    served    directly 
center   but  which   Is   more   con|venlent 
determined  by  the  Secretary)  thlan 
geographically  closest  center; 

"(E)  programs  of  social  and  vocational 
counseling  for  individuals  suaerlng  from 
hemophilia: 

"(P)    individualized  written 
each   person    treated    by   or    In 
with  such  center:  and 

"(O)  complies  with  guideline^  for  treat- 
ment established  by  the  National  Hemo- 
philia Advisory  Board,  under  this  part 

"ENTrrLEMENT    TO    TREATMENT 

"Sec.  1122.  (a)  Any  individual  suffering 
from  hemophilia  may  file  a  claUa  for  bene- 
fits under  this  part  with  the  Secretary  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information 
as  he  may  reasonably  require. 

"(b)  Benefits  under  this  part  atall  be  paid 
to,  or  on  behalf  of  a  clalmaDt.  in  an  amount 
equal  to  100  per  centum  of  the  a(  tual  cost  of 
providing  blood,  blood  products,  and  serv- 
ices associated  with  the  treatment  of  hemo- 
philia, less — 

"(1)  amounts  payable  by  tlilrd  parties 
(Including  governmental  agencies ) .  ana 

"(2)  amounts  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary (In  accordance  with  subeectlon  (c))  to 
be  payable  by  the  Individual  suf erlng  from 
hemophilia. 

"(c)   In   determining   the 
may  be  payable  under  subsection 
Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  establish 
ule  of  cost  sharing  by  such 
upon  the  adjusted  gross  income 
dividual. 

"(d)   Any  claim  submitted 
shall  contain  a  certification  tha' 
provided  to  the  claimant  is  In 
the  guidelines  promulgated  by 
HemophUia  Advisory  Board  . 
authority  granted  under  this  Adt 

"(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  Fiscal  Years  begin  alng  July  1, 
1973  and  ending  June  30,  1976  s\  ch  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  tpe  purposes 
of  this  section. 
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"Sec.  1123.  (a)  The  Secretary 
for   the  establishment   of   no 
new  centers  for  the  diagnosis 
of  individuals  sxilTerlng  from 

"(b)(1)  In  carrying  out  the 
subsection  (2)  the  Secretary 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit 
titles,  and  may  enter  Into 
public  and  private  entitles  for 
the  establishment  of  hemophllli. 
and  treatment  centers  as  defln 
1121. 

"(2)  No  grant  or  contract  miy  be  made 
under  this  part  unless  an  applloitlon  there- 
for has  been  submitted  to  and  i  approved  by 
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the  Secretary.  Such  application  shall  be  in 
such  form,  submitted  In  such  manner  and 
contain  such  Information,  as  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"  (3)  An  application  for  a  grant  or  contract 
under  this  part  sh&ll  contain  assurances 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  the  appli- 
cant will  serve  the  maximum  number  of  In- 
dividuals that  Is  available  and  potential  re- 
sources will  enable  it  to  effectively  serve. 

"(c)  In  establishing  such  centers  the 
Secretary  shall — 

"(1)  take  Into  account  the  number  of 
persons  to  be  served  by  the  program  sup- 
ported by  such  center  and  the  extent  to 
which  rapid  and  effective  use  will  be  made 
of  funds  by  such  center;  and 

"(2)  give  priority  to  programs  operating 
In  areas  which  the  Secretary  determines 
have  the  greatest  number  of  persons  in  need 
of  the  services  provided  under  such  pro- 
grams. 

"(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion 95,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  and  $15,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976. 

"PUBLIC     HEALTH     SERVICE    FACIUTIES 

"Sec.  1124.  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
a  program  within  the  Public  Health  Service 
to  provide  for  diagnosis,  treatment,  and 
counseling  of  individuals  suffering  from 
hemophilia.  Such  program  shall  be  made 
available  through  the  facilities  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  any  Individual  requesting 
diagnosis,  treatment,  or  covmsellng  for 
hemophilia. 

"BLOOD    FRACTIONATION    CENTERS 

"Sec.  1125.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private  en- 
titles, and  may  enter  Into  contracts  with 
public  and  private  entitles  and  Individuals 
to  establish  blood  fractionation  centers,  for 
the  purpose  of  fractionating  and  making 
available  for  distribution  blood  and  blood 
products,  In  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  to  hemophilia 
treatment  and  diagnostic  centers. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
pursuant  to  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  and  $15,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1076. 

"ADVISORY    BOARD    FOR    HEMOPHILIA    TREATMENT 
STANDARDS" 

"Sec.  1126.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
in  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  a  Na- 
tional Hemophilia  Advisory  Board  (herein- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
'Board')  to  be  composed  of  20  members  as 
follows : 

"  ( 1 )  the  Secretary  and  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health:  and 

"(2)  18  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  persons  appointed  to  the  Board  shall  be 
appointed  from  among  persons  who  are 
among  the  leading  scientific  or  medical  au- 
thorities outstanding  In  the  study,  diag- 
nosis, or  treatment  of  hemophilia  or  in  fields 
related  thereto. 

"(b)(1)  Appointed  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  six-year  terms,  except  that  of 
the  members  first  appointed,  six  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  six 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
as  designated  by  the  President  at  the  time 
of  appointment. 

"(2)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  serve  only  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term.  Appointed  members  shall  be 
eligible  for  reappointment  and  may  serve 
after  the  expiration  of  their  terms  until 
their  successors  have  taken  office. 


"(3)  A  vacancy  In  the  Board  shall  not 
affect  its  activities,  and  eleven  members 
thereof  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

"(4)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  appointed  members  to  serve  as  Chair- 
man for  a  term  of  two  years.  The  Board  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman,  but  not 
less  often  than  four  times  a  year. 

"(c)  The  Board  may  hold  such  hearings, 
take  such  testimony,  and  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places  as  the  Board  deems 
advisable  to  investigate  programs  and  activi- 
ties conducted  under  this  part. 

"(d>  Members  of  the  Board  who  are  not 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
shall  receive  for  each  day  they  are  engaged 
In  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the 
Board  compensation  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
the  dally  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  In 
effect  for  QS-18  of  the  General  Schedule, 
Including  traveltlme;  and  all  members,  while 
so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  in  Ueu  of  sub- 
sistence, In  the  same  manner  as  such  ex- 
penses are  authorized  by  section  5703,  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed   Intermittently. 

"(e)  The  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  shall  make  available  to  the 
Board  such  staff,  information,  and  other  as- 
sistance as  it  may  require  to  carry  out  its 
activities. 

"FtTNCnONS    OF   THE    BOARD 

"Sec.  1127.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Board  to  (1)  establish  guidelines  for  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  persons  suffering 
from  hemophilia:  and  (2)  submit  a  report 
to  the  President  for  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  January  31  of  each  year 
on  the  scope  of  activities  conducted  under 
this  part. 

"records  and  Atn>IT 

"Sec.  1128.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant 
or  contract  under  this  part  shall  keep  such 
records  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  In- 
cluding records  which  fully  disclose  the 
amount  and  disposition  by  such  recipient 
of  the  proceeds  of  such  grant  or  contract, 
the  total  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking 
in  connection  with  which  such  grant  or  con- 
tract is  made  or  used,  and  the  amount  of 
that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effective 
audit. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly 
authorized  representatives,  shall  have  access 
for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to 
any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records 
of  the  recipient  of  any  grant  under  this 
title  which  arc  pertinent  to  any  such  grant.". 


By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 

S.  1327.  A  bill  to  require  the  labeling 
of  electrical  appliances  with  respect  to 
their  comparative  efiBciency  in  the  use 
of  electricity  and  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  minimum  standards  of 
efiBciency  for  such  appliances.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
average  citizen  lights  his  home,  cooks 
his  food,  air  conditions  his  oflSce,  and 
does  the  thousand-and-one  odd  jobs 
which  rely  on  electricity,  he  and  his 
family  do  not  think  of  themselves  as  a 
drain  on  our  national  energy  resources. 

But  when  we  multiply  these  countless 
tasks  by  the  more  than  200  million  people 
in  this  country,  the  significance  of  these 
individual  demands  multinlies  into  a 
developing  national  crisis.  Already, 
Americans  are  using  around  9  quadril- 
lion Btu'3  of  electrical  energy  around 
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our  homes  and  offices  every  year — that 
is  the  equivalent  of  the  energy  which 
would  be  generated  by  1 V2  billion  barrels 
of  oil,  8 1/2  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural 
gas,  or  350  million  tons  of  coal. 

Clearly,  If  we  are  going  to  have 
enough  electricity  in  the  future,  every 
American  Is  going  to  have  to  take  steps 
to  use  our  electrical  resources  in  the  most 
efficient  way  possible.  Even  the  smallest 
reductions  in  individual  usage  will  pro- 
duce enormous  savings  on  a  national 
scale. 

If  we  do  not  act  immediately,  the  con- 
sequences will  be  dire.  Home  use  of  elec- 
tricity grew  by  almost  5  percent  per  year 
between  1960  and  1970,  and  it  is  been  es- 
timated that,  In  this  decade,  it  will  in- 
crease by  a  yearly  average  of  over  5 
percent.  This  means  that  by  1990,  we 
could  triple  our  consumption  of  energy 
resources  to  provide  electricity. 

If  we  tolerate  these  heavy  increases 
without  trying  to  conserve  our  present 
resources,  we  will  inevitably  become 
much  more  dependent  on  foreign  sources 
of  energy  supply,  and  we  will  also  be 
forced  to  rely  too  soon  on  either  environ- 
mentally hazardous  or  untried  domestic 
energy  processes. 

I  think  that  the  average  American 
would  consume  electricity  much  more 
efficiently — and  I  might  add  more  eco- 
nomically— if  he  had  reliable  informa- 
tion on  the  energy  consumption  of  his 
electrical  appliances. 

Therefore,  I  propose  legislation  that 
will  require  appliances  to  contain  infor- 
mation in  nontechnical  language  speci- 
fying the  energy  which  they  consume. 
The  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 
estimates  that  we  can  save  trillions  of 
Btu's  of  energy  by  1975  If  labeling  and 
advertising  of  appliances  contains  energy 
information.  The  OEP  states: 

Appliances  should  operate  at  good  effi- 
ciency. Minimum  acceptable  efficiencies  and 
standardized  test  procedures  should  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Federal  Government  In  con- 
sultation with  trade  associations.  Legisla- 
tion should  be  enacted  requiring  that  the 
energy  consumption  of  each  appliance  be 
stated  on  the  nameplate,  on  the  price  tag 
and  in  every  advertisement  in  which  selling 
price  is  mentioned. 

This  bill  provides  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  which  has  tradition- 
ally regulated  the  marketing  and  adver- 
tising of  consumer  products,  promulgate 
standards  for  labeling  and  advertising 
of  electrical  appliances  with  informa- 
tion containing  their  energy  efficiency.  In 
addition,  it  requires  that  the  FTC  come 
up  with  minimum  standards  of  efficiency 
for  appliances.  In  carrying  out  these  re- 
quirements, the  FTC  will  confer  with 
other  governmental  groups,  such  as  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  which 
have  technical  expertise  in  these  areas. 

Civil  and  criminal  penalties  are  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  for  any  person  who 
seUs  or  advertises  an  appliance  without 
conforming  to  the  relevant  standards. 
The  bill  allows  the  FTC  or  the  Attorney 
General  to  get  an  Injunction  or  an  order 
for  seizure  from  the  U.S.  district  courts, 
where  there  has  been  a  violation  of  these 
standards.  Also  we  have  provided  that 
the  average  citizen  can  sue  for  violations 
of  this  act. 


I  believe  that  the  provisions  of  this 
legislation  are  important  for  three  rea- 
sons. First,  they  can  be  quickly  and  ef- 
fectively implemented.  Second,  they 
focus  on  the  individual  consumer,  where 
minor  changes  in  the  use  of  electricity 
can  cause  large,  lasting  changes  in  na- 
tional patterns.  Third,  the  manufacturers 
will  be  forced  to  comply  with  consumer 
demands  for  more  efficient  appliances.  I 
feel  that  a  thorough  airing  of  the  pros 
and  cons  of  this  proposal  in  hearings  will 
firmly  establish  its  Importance. 

The  air  conditioners,  refrigerators, 
stoves,  and  other  household  appliances 
which  we  depend  on  so  extensively  can 
be  aids  in  conserving  electricity,  rather 
than  a  drain  on  our  electrical  resources, 
Labeling  and  minimum  efficiency  stand- 
ards will  help  us  to  avoid  the  blackouts, 
brownouts,  and  power  shortages  which 
have  become  commonplace  in  today's 
world,  and  will  give  the  average  Ameri- 
can a  role  in  preventing  them.  These  re- 
quirements are  fair  to  manufacturers 
and  retailers,  and  they  are  in  line  with 
our  general  emphasis  on  making  con- 
sumers aware  of  exactly  what  they  are 
getting  for  their  money.  I  will  also  be 
considering  further  legislation  in  the  fu- 
ture to  help  us  to  conserve  energy  re- 
sources, both  in  the  household  and  in  our 
offices  and  factories,  so  that  we  will  have 
sufficient  energy  to  meet  our  future 
needs. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1327 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Electrical  Appliance 
Standards  Act  of  1973." 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "Commission"    means    the    Federi 
Trade  Commission: 

(2)  "electrical  appliance"  means  any  devl 
operated  by  electricity  which  Is  used  In  an 
residence; 

(3)  "communications  medium"  means 
radio,  television,  cinema,  or  periodical  pub- 
lication or  other  printed  medium  of  com- 
munication. 

LABELLING    ADVERTISING 

Sec.  3.  (a)  No  manufacturer,  distributor, 
wholesaler  or  retailer  of  electrical  appliances 
shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  in,  or  in  any  manner 
affecting.  Interstate  commerce  any  electrical 
appliance  after  the  effective  date  of  a  stand- 
ard promulgated  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission under  section  5  of  this  Act  applicable 
to  that  appliance  unless  the  appliance  is 
labeled  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  that  standard  as  to  the  comparative  effi- 
ciency with  which  that  appliance  utlli2»s 
electrical  power. 

(b)  No  manufacturer,  distributor,  whole- 
saler or  retailer  of  electrical  appliances  shall 
advertise  or  cause  to  be  advertised  any  such 
appliance  for  sale  through  any  communica- 
tions medium  unless  that  advertisement  con- 
tains a  statement  of  the  comparative  effi- 
ciency with  which  that  appliance  utilizes 
electrical  power.  In  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  such  standard. 

MINIMUM  STANDARDS  OF  EFFTCIENCT 

Sec.  4.  No  manufacturer,  distributor, 
wholesaler,  or  retailer  shall  sell  or  offer  for 
sale  In,  or  In  any  manner  affecting,  inter- 


state commerce  any  electrical  appliance 
manufactured  after  the  effective  date  of  an 
applicable  minimum  efficiency  standard  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Commission  under  section 
5  of  this  Act  which  fails  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  that  standard. 

PROMXTLGATION  OF  STANDARDS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
shall  by  rule  on  the  record  after  opportunity 
for  an  agency  hearing  promulgate  standards 
for  labelling  electrical  appliances  with  respect 
to  their  efficiency  In  utUlzing  electrical  power 
relative  to  the  efficiency  of  other  electrical 
appliances  of  the  same  type.  In  developing 
standards  under  this  subsection,  the  Com- 
mission, in  consultation,  with  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  and  any  other  appropriate  agency 
of  the  United  States  Government,  including 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  shall  de- 
velop Indices  of  efficiency  for  particular  types 
of  classes  of  electrical  appliances  based  upon 
a  standard  of  reasonable  efficiency  in  the 
utilization  of  electrical  power  with  respect 
to  each  such  type  or  class  of  appliances.  The 
labelling  requirement  for  any  type  or  class 
of  electrical  appliances  shall  require  the  label 
for  each  applance  of  that  type  or  class  to 
express  In  nontechnical  language  such  stand- 
ards of  reasonable  efficiency  for  appliances  of 
that  type  or  class,  and  shsill  provide  the 
prospective  purchaser  with  a  means  of  easily 
determining  whether  a  particular  appliance 
is  more  or  less  efficient  and  economical  in  its 
utilization  of  electrical  power  than  an  appli- 
ance of  that  type  or  class. 

(b)  The  Commission,  In  consultation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  any  other  ap- 
propriate agency  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, including  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  the  CouncU  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  shall  also  promulgate  stand- 
ards by  rule  on  the  record  after  opportunity 
for  an  agency  hearing  establishing  minimum 
standards  of  efficiency  in  the  use  of  elec- 
trical power  for  types  or  classes  of  electrical 
appliances.  Standards  promulgated  under 
this  subsection  shall  apply  only  with  respect 
to  appliances  manufactured  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  any  such  standard. 

(c)  Standards  promulgated  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  promulgated  with  respect  to 
types  or  classes  of  appliances  determined  by 
use,  function,  the  means  by  which  such  ap- 
pliances use  electricity,  or  on  any  other  basis 
determined  by  the  Commission  to  be  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(d)  In  promulgation  of  any  standards  re- 
d  under  this  Act.  the  Commission  shall 

first  jjtromulgate  standards  for  those  types 
or  cljksses  of  appliances  which  utilize  the 
lar^st  amounts  of  electric  power. 

/(e)  The  Commission  shall  promulgate  any 
standards  required  under  this  Act  as  soon 
as  practicable. 

UNFAIR  TRADE  PRACTICE 

Sec.  6.  The  act  of  selling  or  offering  for 
sale  (Including  causing  an  advertisement  to 
be  published  or  broadcast)  any  electrical  ap- 
pliance In  violation  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3  or  4  of  this  Act  constitutes  an  unfair 
or  deceptive  act  or  practice  In  commerce  in 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  section  5(a)  (1) 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  45  (a)   (1)). 

Crvn.    PENALTIES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Any  person  who  knowingly  vio- 
lates section  3  or  4  of  this  Act  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  civil  penalty  not  to  exceed  two 
thousand  dollars  ($2,000)  for  each  such  vio- 
lation. A  violation  of  such  section  shall  con- 
stitute a  separate  offense  with  respect  to 
each  electrical  appliance  involved,  except 
that  the  maximum  civil  penalty  shall  not 
exceed  one  million  dollars  ($1,000,000)  for 
any  related  series  of  violations. 

(b)  In  determining  the  amount  of  such 
penalty,  or  whether  It 'should  be  remitted  or 
mitigated  and  In  what  amount,  the  appro- 
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size  of  the 
the  grav- 


prlateness  of  such  penalty  to  the 
business  of  the  person  charged  and 
Ity  of  the  violation  shall  be  consld*  red 

Sec. 8. (a)  Any  person  who  knowingly  and 
willfully  violated  section  3  or  4  of  this  Act 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  fifty  thoiisand 
dollars  ($50,000)  or  be  Imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(b)  Any    Individual    ofQcer, 
agent  of  a  corporation  who  knowingly 
willfully  authorizes,  orders  or 
act  constituting  a  violation  of  sedtlon 
of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  penalties 
this  section  without  regard  to  ai 
to  which  that  corporation  may 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 


director,    or 

and 

LS  any 

3  or  4 

under 

penalties 
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Sec.    9.    (a)    The    United 
courts    shall    have    Jurisdiction 
any  violation  of  section  3  or  4,  or 
any  person  from  advertising  or 
in  commerce  an  electrical 
does  not  comply  with  the 
any  applicable  standard  pr( 
Commission  under  section  5  of  thl  s 
actions  may  be  brought  by  the 
(with  the  concurrence  of  the 
eral>    or   by   the   Attorney 
United  States  district   court   for 
wherein   any  act.   omission,   or 
constituting    the    violation 
such  court  for  the  district 
fendant  Is  found  or  transacts 
action    under   this   section   . 
served  on  a  defendant  In  any  othei 
which  the  defendant  resides  or  n 

(b)    Any  electrical  appliance 
to  conform  to  an  applicable  i ' 
Introduced   into  or   while   In 
while  held  for  sale  after  shlpmenl 
merce  shall  be  liable  to  be 
on  libel  of  information  and 
any  United  States  district  court 
Jurisdiction  of  which  such 
Is  found.  Proceedings  in  cases 
der  the  authority  of  this  s\ 
conform  as  nearly  as  passible  to 
In  rem  in  admiralty.   Whenever 
ceedlngs  involving  substantially 
trlcal  appliances  are  pending  in 
two  or  more  Judicial  districts,  th 
consolidated  for  trial  by  order  ol 
upon  application  reasonably  i 
party  in  Interest  upon  notice 
parties  In  interest. 

ENFORCEMENT   POWERS 

Sec.  10.  In  carrying  out  Its  diltles  under 
this  Act.  the  Commission  Is  aui  horlzed  to 
utilize  the  provisions  of  sectloni  9  and  10 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commlssloi  Act,  and 
such  sections  are  hereby  made  af  pUcable  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  thla 
Act. 

APPROPRIATIONS 


proceei  led 
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AUTHORIZATION  OF 

Sec.  11.  There  are  authorized 
prlated  such  sums  as  may  be 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 

CmzEN  SUTT 

Sec.  12.  Any  person  may  commence  a  civil 
action  on  his  own  behalf — 

( 1 )  against  any  manufacturer.  Alstrlbutor, 
wholesaler,  or  retailer  of  electrical  appliances 
who  Is  alleged  to  be  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  or 

(2)  against    any   Federal 
there  is  an  alleged  failure  of  the 
agency  to  perform  any  act  or 
this  Act  which  Is  not  discretional*? 
trlct  courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
regard  to  the  amount  of  the  conjtroversy 
the  citizenship  of  the  parties  to 
provisions  of  this  Act  with 
manufacturer,  distributor,  whole^iler, 
taller   of   electrical    appliances 
the  appropriate  Federal  agency 
such  act  or  duty,  as  the  case 
vided,  however.  That  no  action 
menced  under  this  subsection 
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days  after  the  plaintiff  has  given  notice  of 
the  violation  to  the  appropriate  Federal 
agency  or  to  the  appropriate  manufacturer, 
distributor,  wholesaler,  or  retailer  of  elec- 
trical appliances.  Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  restrict  any  right  which  any  person  or 
class  of  persons  may  have  under  any  statute 
or  common  law. 


By  Mr.  TUNNEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cranston)  : 

S.  1328.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion and  study  of  the  feasibility  of  a 
high-speed  groimd  transportation  sys- 
tem between  the  cities  of  Sacramento, 
San  Francisco,  Fresno,  Los  Angeles,  and 
San  Diego  in  the  State  of  California.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  California  faces  a  transportation  crisis. 
During  the  remainder  of  this  century 
the  explosive  growth  In  intrastate  travel 
will  place  a  crushing  burden  on  Cali- 
fornia's transit  systems.  Quick  action  is 
required  before  these  vital  systems  are 
clocked,  or  in  the  case  of  air  travel,  be- 
come outrageously  hazardous. 

In  the  last  decade  traflBc  between  the 
major  urban  areas  in  California  In- 
creased from  25  to  50  million  travelers. 
Conservative  projections  indicate  that  we 
can  expect  as  many  as  125  million  trav- 
elers by  1990  and  200  million  by  the  year 
2000.  This  would  mean  the  equivalent  of 
the  entire  present  population  of  the 
United  States  would  be  traveling  between 
the  major  cities  of  California  within  30 
years. 

We  must  act  now  to  assure  that  Cali- 
fornia's transportation  systems  will  not 
be  overwhelmed  by  this  massive  increase 
in  intrastate  travel.  If  we  delay,  we  will 
condemn  California,  our  most  populous 
State,  to  a  future  of  jammed  highways 
and  dangerously  overcrowded  skies. 

To  make  a  start  toward  solving  these 
problems,  I  am  introducing  legislation  to- 
day which  directs  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  study  the  feasibility 
of  developing  a  high-speed  ground  mass 
transit  system  between  the  cities  of  Sac- 
ramento, San  Francisco,  Fresno,  Los  An- 
geles, and  San  Diego. 

The  development  of  such  a  system  to 
the  point  where  It  Is  a  safe,  economical, 
and  efBcient  alternative  to  the  automo- 
bile and  the  airplane  could  alleviate 
many  of  the  problems  of  environmental 
pollution  and  energy  consumption  which 
California  faces.  It  would  also  serve  as 
a  model  for  the  rest  of  the  country  to 
solve  its  transit,  pollution,  and  energy 
problems.  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency's  proposed  gas  rationing  in  south- 
em  California  is  the  cutting  edge  of  re- 
strictions that  could  be  imposed  nation- 
wide If  we  do  not  diversify  and  modern- 
ize our  transportation  systems. 

High-speed  ground  transportation  will 
not  replace  the  automobile  or  the  air- 
plane, but  It  win  shift  a  significant  part 
of  the  future  burden  from  them.  By  al- 
lowing these  three  critical  transporta- 
tion modes  to  develop  simultaneously  we 
will  help  to  assure  that  no  one  system 
becomes  overburdened,  and  that  there 
will  be  a  balanced  transit  system  which 
will  offer  our  citizens  real  choices  in  in- 
tercity travel. 


In  order  to  facilitate  the  development 
of  high-speed  ground  transportation  In 
California,  the  bill  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  consider  all  pos- 
sible forms  of  ground  transporation 
which  could  meet  our  needs,  whether 
presently  in  existence  or  proposed.  We 
must  study  the  cost  and  environmental 
effects  of  such  a  system,  and  any  pro- 
posed system  must  tie  Into  local  rapid 
transit  systems  in  what  should  be  a 
comprehensive  statewide  network.  The 
system  must  provide  a  long-range  an- 
swer to  our  transit  problems,  in  terms 
of  its  speed,  cost  and  convenience  to  its 
users,  quality  of  its  service,  consumption 
of  energy,  and  most  important  ability  to 
expand  in  an  orderly  manner  without 
imposing  imreasonable  costs  on  its  users, 
the  taxpayer,  or  Its  surroundings. 

NEED 

Of  course,  the  automobile  is  going  to  be 
of  continuing  importance  in  Intercity 
travel  in  California,  regardless  of  what 
we  do.  Cars  cannot  be  matched  in  con- 
venience, and  their  cost  to  users  is  com- 
paratively low.  But  if  alternatives  are  not 
developed,  it  is  estimated  that  auto  trips 
between  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  and  San 
Francisco  alone  could  rise  to  approxi- 
mately 60  million  trips  per  year  by  1980 
and  90  million  by  1990.  Sitting  idly  by  and 
responding  to  such  increases  only  by 
building  more  highways  and  more  cars  is 
not  the  way  to  clean  up  our  air  and  con- 
serve our  energy  resources. 

Currently  the  principal  alternative  to 
auto  travel  in  the  "California  corridor" 
is  the  airplane.  The  airplane  will  also 
have  difBculty  in  expanding  to  meet  our 
transportation  needs.  Air  travel  has  in- 
creased dramatically  in  popularity  dur- 
ing the  last  several  decades  because  of 
its  speed  and  quality  of  service.  The  in- 
creases have  been  especially  dramatic 
in  California.  The  atr  corridor  between 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  has  be- 
come the  most  heavily  traveled  In  the 
world.  From  1957  to  1964,  passenger  traf- 
fic on  this  route  increased  by  233  percent 
compared  to  a  70-percent  increase  in 
traflBc  on  all  domestic  trunkllnes.  Air 
trips  from  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles 
are  projected  to  rise  to  about  25  million 
per  year  by  1985,  an  increase  of  almost 
400  percent  over  the  1971  figure — and 
this  is  only  one  part  of  the  air  travel 
picture  in  the  California  corridor. 

Some  have  suggested  that  we  should 
rely  on  air  transit  to  absorb  the  projected 
explosive  increases  in  intrastate  travel 
demand.  I  doubt  that  the  public  will  ac- 
cept the  sizable  Increases  in  air  and 
noise  pollution  which  will  result  from 
heavier  reliance  on  air  travel.  Nor  do  I 
believe  that  the  mushrooming  demands 
for  new  airport  space  and  expensive  fa- 
cilities will  be  easily  accommodated. 

Even  if  such  problems  can  be  solved, 
and  the  public  will  accept  this  kind  of  ex- 
pansion, It  is  not  clear  that  available  air- 
space and  energy  resources  will  allow 
this  massive  increase.  For  example,  air- 
space in  the  San  Francisco  area  will  be 
so  crowded  that  there  will  be  severe  con- 
flicts with  military  air  operations, 
creation  of  severe  overflight  noise  prob- 
lems, and  delays  and  curtailment  of 
flights.  In  addition,  expansion  of  air 
travel  will  put  us  on  a  collision  course 
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with  petroleum  shortages  which  are  al- 
ready predicted. 

In  short,  huge  Increases  In  air  travel 
will  cost  a  lot,  create  serious  environ- 
mental problems,  and  may  lead  to  such 
overloads  in  traflSc  that  the  speed  and 
convenience  of  air  travel  will  be  severely 
diminished.  We  all  know  how  many  times 
right  now  airplanes  cover  long  distances 
in  short  times,  only  to  spend  interminable 
periods  circling  the  airport.  If  that  situa- 
tion worsens,  we  could  be  stuck  with  an 
airline  system  which  is  less  attractive 
to  the  traveler  and  is  no  answer  to  the 
average  person's  need  for  fast,  cheap, 
reliable,  mass  transit. 

Furthermore,  the  short  and  vertical 
takeoff  and  landing  systems  which  are 
the  suggested  alternatives  to  present  air- 
planes cannot  by  themselves  solve  the 
problems  of  conventional  air  travel.  Al- 
though terminals  for  such  planes  could 
be  more  convenient  and  less  space-con- 
suming than  present  airports.  VTOL  and 
STOL  systems  still  possess  many  of  the 
disadvantages  of  air  and  noise  pollution 
and  energy  consumption  which  plague 
present  airplanes. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  as  legislators 
can  afford  to  stand  by  and  let  these  prob- 
lems occur.  I  believe  that  we  have  to 
emphasize  transportation  which  is  clean, 
quiet,  energy-efficient  and  attractive  to 
users.  I  have  committed  myself  to  sup- 
port a  comprehensive  approach  to  these 
problems  in  all  areas  relating  to  trans- 
portation, and  this  Is  only  one  part  of 
that  approach. 

We  have  to  look  at  present  ground 
transportation  modes,  even  though  they 
appear  to  have  serious  drawbacks.  Bus 
transit  diminishes  problems  of  air  pollu- 
tion and  energy  consumption  associated 
with  cars,  but  is  basically  a  form  of  auto 
travel  which  lacks  the  main  attractive 
feature  of  a  car — its  convenience.  Pres- 
ent rail  transit  has  advantages  with  re- 
gard to  air  pollution,  land  use,  and  energy 
efficiency,  but  it  is  associated  In  the  pub- 
lic mind  with  poor  service  and  is  pres- 
ently too  slow  to  compete  for  the  travel 
dollar  with  the  airlines.  We  might  want 
to  consider  some  sort  of  variation  on  the 
very  successful  Metroliner  program  for 
the  west  coast  on  an  interim  basis  but 
the  larger  distances  involved  may  make 
It  less  attractive  than  the  New  York- 
Washington  line. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  any  long- 
range  solution  to  the  transit  problems  in 
the  California  corridor  will  come  from 
study  and  implementation  of  a  "break- 
through system,"  a  transportation  mode 
which  is  presently  only  in  the  experi- 
mental stages.  I  have  been  told  by  the 
many  experts  with  whom  I  have  con- 
sulted that  several  systems  could  have  the 
speed,  convenience,  cleanliness,  cost,  and 
energy  efficiency  to  make  them  real  com- 
petitors for  the  airplane  and  the  auto. 
Including  the  tracked  levitation  vehicle 
and  a  tubular  system. 

Breakthrough  systems  like  these  could 
operate  at  cruising  speeds  between  200 
and  300  miles  per  hour.  Access  points 
could  be  conveniently  located  to  make 
maximum  use  of  local  mass-transit  sys- 
tems. The  system  could  offer  a  quality  of 
service  equed  to  that  of  the  airlines  which 
the  northeast  corridor  study  suggests  is 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  influ- 


encing customer  choices  of  transporta- 
tion. 

In  addition,  such  systems  cause  con- 
siderably less  air  and  noise  pollution  than 
airplanes  or  traffic-intensive  freeways. 
Electrical  engines  mean  that  there  is 
pollution  only  at  the  source  of  the  elec- 
tricity, which  can  be  controlled  more 
easily  and  less  expensively  than  pollu- 
tants emitted  by  car  or  airplane  engines. 
Mass  transit  systems  would  be  a  major 
part  of  a  real  solution  to  problems  of 
energy  demand.  The  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  estimates  that  implemen- 
tation of  improved  intercity  transit  sys- 
tems could  save  almost  1  quadrillon 
Btu's  per  year  by  1980  and  2  quadrillion 
Btu's  annually  thereafter. 

Finally,  and  most  important,  a  new 
system  of  ground  mass  transit  could  be 
expanded  coherently  and  efficiently  to 
meet  our  needs  for  the  21st  century.  We 
can  build  a  system  with  the  built-in 
capacity  to  expand  wliich  would  be  a  real 
step  forward  from  the  haphazard,  un- 
planned growth  of  present  transit  sys- 
tems. 

I  do  not  want  to  ignore  the  problems 
which  a  breakthrough  system  or  any 
other  transit  system  would  Inevitably 
create.  A  new  system  would  require  new 
land  and  might  Infringe  on  land  which  is 
presently  undeveloped.  It  would  un- 
doubtedly be  expensive  to  build  and  to 
operate  until  it  had  received  wide  public 
acceptance.  Finally,  we  can  never  be 
completely  sure  that  the  public  would 
react  in  the  way  that  we  expect.  I  do  not 
minimize  these  problems,  but  I  think  that 
they  assume  their  proper  perspective 
when  we  consider  what  will  happen  if  we 
do  not  investigate  a  new  system. 

If  we  are  seriously  going  to  explore  the 
possibility  of  a  new  method  of  groimd 
mass  transit,  we  have  got  to  start  right 
now.  Most  experts  think  that  a  break- 
through system  could  not  be  fully  opera- 
tional before  1985.  With  that  kind  of 
leadtime  required,  every  day  we  waste 
now  will  cost  us  dearly  in  the  1980's. 

Mr.  President,  California  is  now  our 
most  populous  State.  The  California  cor- 
ridor is  one  of  the  most  important  cen- 
ters of  trade  and  industry.  We  can  see 
the  future  of  many  of  our  developing 
areas  reflected  in  California.  If  we  can 
develop  a  really  adequate  answer  to  the 
problems  of  this  area,  we  will  also  show 
the  rest  of  the  country  how  to  plan  for 
its  future  transit  needs. 

Solving  California's  transportation 
problems  deserves  a  massive  commit- 
ment of  State  and  Federal  time  and  re- 
sources. We  can  meet  those  future  tran- 
sit needs  without  destroying  our  environ- 
ment and  wasting  our  precious  energy  re- 
sources, and  we  can  do  it  in  a  way  that 
will  invigorate  the  California  aerospace 
and  defense  Industry  and  change  Its  sole 
focus  from  making  weapons  and  air- 
planes to  developing  new  technologies  to 
solve  our  transit  problems. 

We  can  profit  from  the  example  of  the 
Japanese  who  have  already  started  to 
build  a  new  high-speed  line  to  link  Tokyo 
and  Osaka.  We  can  solve  our  problems, 
but  we  must  start  promptly.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  make  a  start  by  authorizing 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  a  high-speed 
ground  mass  transit  system  for  the  Cali- 
fornia corridor. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1328 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  California  Corridor 
FeaslbUlty  .Study  Act  of  1973." 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  Is 
directed  and  authorized  to  make  an  Investi- 
gation and  study  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  social  advisability,  technical 
feasibility,  and  economic  practicability  of  a 
high-speed  ground  transportation  system  be- 
tween the  cities  of  Sacramento,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Fresno.  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Diego  In 
the  State  of  California.  In  carrying  out  such 
Investigation  and  study  the  Secretary  shaU 
consider — 

(1)  the  various  means  of  providing  such 
transportation,  Including  those  under  devel- 
opment, such  as  the  tracked  levitation  ve- 
hicle; 

(2)  the  cost  of  establishing  and  operating 
such  a  system,  Including  any  acquisition  of 
necessary  rights-of-way; 

(3)  the  environmental  impact  of  such  a 
system  including  the  future  environmental 
Impact  from  air  and  other  transportation  if 
such  a  system  Is  not  established: 

(4)  the  factors  which  would  determine  the 
future  adequacy  and  commercial  success  of 
any  such  system,  including  the  speed  at 
which  It  would  operate,  the  quality  of  service 
which  could  be  offered,  its  cost  to  potential 
users,  its  convenience  to  potential  users,  and 
its  ability  to  expand  to  meet  projected  In- 
creases In  demand; 

(5)  the  efficiency  of  energy  utUlzatlon  and 
Impact  on  energy  resources  of  such  a  system. 
Including  the  future  impact  of  existing 
transportation  systems  on  energy  resovirces  if 
such  a  system  Is  not  established; 

(6)  the  ability  of  such  a  system  to  be  In- 
tegrated with  other  local  and  Intra-state 
transportation  systems,  both  existing  and 
planned.  In  order  to  create  a  balanced  and 
comprehensive  transit  system  within  the 
State  of  California;  and 

(7)  such  other  matters  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

Sec.  3.  In  carrying  out  the  Investigation 
and  study  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  may  enter  into  con- 
tracts and  other  agreements  with  public  or 
private  agencies,  Institutions,  organizations, 
corporations,  or  Individuals,  vrtthout  regard 
to  sections  3648  and  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  529;  41  U.S.C.  5). 

SEC.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  report  the  results  of  the  study  and  In- 
vestigation pursuant  to  this  Act,  together 
with  his  recommendations,  to  the  Congress 
and  the  President  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Sec.  5.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated funds  sufficient  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tower)  : 

S.  1329.  A  bill  to  amend  laws  relating  to 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  cosponsoring  with  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Banking  Committee  (Mr.  Tower)  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act. 

This  bill  is  basically  the  same  proposal 
as  that  which  cleared  our  committee  last 
year  and  which  was  included  In  the  1972 
omnibus  housing  bill  which  passed  the 
Senate  80  to  1. 
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The  major  thrust  of  the  bill  is  the 
broadening  of  FNMA's  authorii  y  to  deal 
in  conventional  mortgages.  The  balance 
of  the  legislation  is  designed  to  bring 
the  FNMA  Charter  Act  up  to  dkte. 

One  provision  would  increase  FNMA's 
conventional  mortgage  limits  jn  single 
family  housing  to  $45,000,  the  same  as 
the  congressionally  approved  cjiling  for 
Federal  savings  and  loan  ass  >ciations, 
and  the  same  as  the  figure  approved  for 
FNMA  last  year  in  the  1972  omnibus 
housing  bill. 

Another  provision  would  adjust  the 
present  statutory  loan-to-val  ae  ratio 
from  75  to  80  percent  to  bring  i ;  more  in 
line  with  actual  conventional  nortgage 
lending  practices. 

Neither  of  these  conventiontl  mort- 
gage program  recommendations  will  in- 
volve— directly  or  indirectly- -the  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds. 

FNMA's  President  and  Board  Chair- 
man. Oakley  Hunter,  has  assured  me 
that  FNMA  is  well  aware  of  and  re- 
affirms its  commitment  to  support  the 
FHA  and  VA  mortgage  markejts.  How- 
ever, as  Mr.  Hunter  points  out,  the  costs 
of  single  family  housing  have  ^icreased 
since  the  dollar  ceiling  in  th;  FNMA 
conventional  program  was  set  in  1970. 
Also,  to  meet  the  demand  Icng-term, 
low-downpayment  conventiona  loans — 
coupled  with  private  mortgage  insur- 
ance— are  now  being  made  en  terms 
which  compare  favorably  with  the  FHA 
unsubsidized  single  family  program.  If 
these  home  buyers  are  to  benefit  from 
a  viable  secondary  conventiona  market, 
Mr.  Hunter  says,  the  present  FNMA  dol- 
lar ceiling  should  be  increased. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill,  and  an  exrlanation 
thereof,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
explanation  were  ordered  to  b<i  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1329 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  states  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Phat  (a) 
section  302(a)(2)  of  Che  Natlona:  Housing 
Act  IS  amended  by  striking  out  "th  s  effective 
date  established  pursuant  to  sectl  }n  808  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Developme  nt  Act  of 
1968"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 1,  1968",  and  by  striking  out  '  effective" 
In  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B). 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  sectli  m  302(a) 
(2)  (B)  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "or  the  metropoltan  area 
thereof"  Immediately  after  "Dlstrl  ;t  of  Co- 
lumbia": 

(2)  by  Inserting  "Jurisdiction  ind"  Im- 
mediately before  "venue";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "resident  thereof"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "District  ( t  Colum- 
bia corporation". 

(c)  Section  302(b)(2)  of  sue:  i  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "75  per  centum" 
each  place  It  appears  and  by  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof.  In  each  such  place  "80  per 
centum". 

(d)  Clause  (C)  of  the  second  sentence  of 
section  302(b)(2)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "private". 

(e)  The  last  sentence  of  section  i 03(b)  (3) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"which  would  be  applicable  If  the  mortgage 
were  insured  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  under  sestion  203 
(b)  or  207  of  the  National  Houi  Ing  Act" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "of  the  first 
proviso  to  the  first  sentence  of  section  6(c) 


of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933,  ex- 
cept that  such  limitation  shall  be  increased 
25  per  centum  with  respect  to  mortgages  of 
property  located  In  Alaska,  Ouam,  and 
Hawaii". 

(f)  Section  303(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  all  of  the  first  sen- 
tence which  follows  "directors"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  a  period;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  everything  after  the 
second  sentence. 

(g)  Section  303(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  "the  effective  date 
established  pursuant  to  section  808  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 1,  1968,";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  proviso  In  the 
last  sentence. 

(h|  Subsections  (d)  EUid  (e)  of  section 
303  of  such  Act  are  repealed. 

(1)  Section  304(a)(1)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  502  of  the 
Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  of  1970"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  243  of  the 
National  Housing  Act". 

(j)  Except  with  respect  to  any  person  re- 
ceiving an  annuity  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment hereof,  section  309(d)(2)  of  such  Act 
la  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  termination  of 
the  transitional  period  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 810(b)  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1968"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "January  31,  1972,";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "positions  listed"  im- 
mediately before  "In  section  5312". 

(k)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section 
810  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968  are  repealead. 

Explanation 

ThU  bill  Is  Intended  to  broaden  FNMAs 
authority  to  deal  In  conventional  mortgages, 
and  to  bring  Title  HI  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  (the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation Charter  Act)    up  to  date. 

The  bin  would  substitute  actual  dates  for 
time  references  In  the  Act  based  on  events 
which  have  occurred  since  such  references 
were  added  to  the  Act,  and  It  would  repeal 
outdated  and  obsolete  provisions  thereof. 
The  substantive  changes  are: 

1.  Subsection  (b)  would  (1)  Increase  the 
area  within  which  FNMA  must  maintain  its 
principal  office  to  Include  the  metropolitan 
area  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  (2) 
provide  that  FNMA  be  considered  a  District 
of  Columbia  corporation  for  the  purpose  of 
jurisdiction  as  well  as  venue  In  civil  cases. 

2.  Subsection  (c)  would  Increase  from  75 
percent  to  80  percent  the  maximum  loan-to- 
value  ratio  of  conventional  mortgages  FNMA 
may  purchase  (where  such  maximum  Is  ap- 
plicable). 

3.  Subsection  (d)  would  allow  FNMA  to 
purchase  conventional  mortgages  which  are 
Insured  by  non-private  Insurers.  There  are  at 
least  five  States  which  have  authorized  State 
agencies  to  Insure  mortgages,  and  there  Is  no 
reason  why  State-Insured  mortgages  should 
be  ineligible  for  purchase  while  privately  In- 
sured mortgages  are  eligible.  Such  mortgages 
are  now  eligible  for  purchase  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation,  and  the 
enactment  of  this  change  would  tend  to  make 
the  authorities  of  the  two  corporations  more 
nearly  equal. 

4.  Subsection  (e)  would  change  the  dollar 
limitation  on  FNMA's  single  famUy  conven- 
tional purchases  from  the  limitation  on  FHA 
mortgages  to  the  limitation  applicable  to  sin- 
gle family  mortgages  purchased  by  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Associations,  which,  like 
FNMA,  are  Federal  Instrumentalities  serving 
national  housing  purposes.  This  limitation 
would  be  Increased  by  25  percent  for  mort- 
gages In  Alaska,  Ouam,  and  Hawaii,  where 
housing  costs  are  materially  greater. 


5.  Subsection  (J)(l)  would  give  those 
FNMA  employees  who  transferred  directly 
from  the  Federal  Oovemment  between  May 
21,  1970,  and  January  31.  1972,  the  option  of 
retaining  their  coverage  under  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  law  with  the  costs  being  di- 
vided between  such  employees  and  FNMA. 
Those  Federal  employees  who  transferred  tn 
FNMA  on  or  before  May  20, 1971,  retain  their 
coverage  under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
program.  No  more  than  six  or  eight  employees 
would  be  affected  by  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  (Mr.  Spark- 
man)  in  introducing  legislation  which 
amends  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  Charter  Act  by  giving  that 
Company  broader  latitude  in  dealing  in 
conventional  mortgages. 

As  noted  by  the  chairman,  this  Iden- 
tical proposal  was  approved  last  year  by 
our  conunittee  and  by  the  Senate. 

FNMA  has  done  an  excellent  job  In 
supporting  the  FHA  and  VA  housing 
markets.  It  Is  committed  to  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  programs  to 
the  tune  of  over  $9  billion — over  30  per- 
cent of  its  total  portfolio  and  commit- 
ments as  of  the  end  of  calendar  1972. 
Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  enable 
the  Company  to  better  balance  its  port- 
folio and  more  effectively  support  the 
housing  market  in  the  months  and  years 
ahead. 


By  Mr.  CLARK  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hughes)  : 

S.  1333.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  veterinary  biologies  fa- 
culty by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  for  other  purposes.  Refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  myself  and  for  my  distin- 
guished senior  colleague.  Senator 
Hughes,  a  bill  which  would  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  vet- 
erinary biologies  facility  at  Ames,  Iowa. 
Identical  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Congressman  Neal  Smith.  Passage  of  this 
legislation  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  acquire  land  on 
which  the  facility  may  be  located  and  to 
perform  any  additional  function  neces- 
sary to  its  establishment.  Last  session. 
Congress  appropriated  approximately 
$580,000  in  planning  funds  to  be  used  for 
this  facility;  however,  due  to  the  ab- 
sence of  authorizing  legislation  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  spend  that  money.  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  the  bill  which  Senator 
Hughes  and  I  offer  here  today  will  re- 
sult in  the  expenditure  of  those  funds 
prior  to  June  30  of  this  year. 

The  location  of  this  facility  at  Ames 
is  logical.  The  National  Animal  Disease 
Laboratory,  already  situated  in  Ames, 
and  Iowa  State  University,  which  has 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  agriculture 
schools  in  the  Nation,  would  offer  a 
unique  opportunity  for  valuable  inter- 
change of  ideas  and  resources.  Hie 
establishment  of  this  facility  at  Ames 
would  be  beneficial  both  to  veterinary 
science  and  to  the  economic  well-being 
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of  the  community.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1333 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authorized  to 
acquire  land,  or  any  interest  therein,  by 
purchase,  donation,  exchange,  or  otherwise, 
and  construct  or  lease  buildings,  improve- 
ments, and  other  facilities  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  veterinary  biologies  facility  at  Ames, 
Iowa.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States,  is  further  au- 
thorized to  accept  any  gift  or  donation  of 
money,  personal  property,  buildings,  Im- 
provements, and  other  facilities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  the  functions  authorized 
under  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  am  pleased  today  to 
join  my  colleague  from  the  State  of 
Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  in  introducing  a  bill 
which  would  authorize  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  take  title  to  land 
and  property  at  Ames,  Iowa,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  veterinary  bio- 
logics  facility.  The  community  of  Ames 
offers  an  unusual  meld  of  scientific  ex- 
pertise and  practical  farming  experi- 
ence; and  I  believe  that  this  laboratory 
can  provide  important  benefits  to  the 
Nation. 

The  bill  is  a  companion  measure  to 
one  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Representatives  Neal 
Smith  and  William  Scherle  of  Iowa. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  bill  will  receive 
prompt  consideration  and  approval. 


By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  McIntyre  and  Mr. 
Hughes)  : 

S.  1337.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  assure  the 
safety,  reliability,  and  effectiveness  of 
medical  devices.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  several 
bills  to  regulate  medical  devices  have 
been  introduced  in  the  Congress  in  the 
last  two  sessions,  including  a  bill  that  I 
Introduced  in  May  196S,  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress, and  reintroduced  last  session.  The 
Federal  Government  needs  statutory  au- 
thority to  regulate  medical  devices. 
Everyone,  including  the  President,  agrees 
on  that  fact. 

On  October  30,  1969,  President  Nixon 
called  for  device  legislation  in  his  con- 
sumer message  to  Congress : 

Certain  minimum  standards  should  be  es- 
tablished for  devices:  the  government  should 
be  given  additional  authority  to  require  pre- 
market  clearance  in  certain  cases. 

The  FDA  reiterated  the  need  for  device 
legislation  in  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Health  Subcommittee  March  7. 

Therefore,  I  am  reintroducing  the 
Medical  Device  Safety  Act  and  hope  that 
medical  device  legislation  will  be  acted 
upon  by  this  Congress. 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
estimates  that  total  retail  sales  of  medi- 


cal devices  in  1971  was  more  than  $3  bil- 
lion, a  figure  that  could  double  in  the 
next  10  years.  Device  sales  are  about  half 
that  of  the  pharmaceutical  Industry. 
There  is  tremendous  growth  in  the  device 
industry,  as  medical  technology  makes 
way  for  the  use  of  artificial  implants, 
electronic  diagnostic,  and  therapeutic 
equipment. 

An  FDA  inventory  recently  compiled 
shows  that  some  12,000  medical  devices 
are  on  the  market,  produced  by  more 
than  1,100  manufacturers. 

These  products  range  from  complex 
electronic  equipment  to  more  simple 
items,  such  as  bone  pins  and  surgical 
instruments. 

None  of  them  are  required  by  law  to  be 
pretested  for  safety  or  reliability  prior 
to  marketing. 

Deaths  or  injuries  related  to  devices 
are  rarely  if  ever  reported.  No  one  knows 
how  serious  these  problems  might  be, 
but  they  do  exist. 

The  Federal  Government  presently 
does  not  have  the  authority  to  regulate 
medical  devices  for  safety,  efficacy  or 
quality.  The  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, under  existing  authority,  has  put 
together  a  list  of  many  devices  and  de- 
vice manufacturers,  and  has  enlisted  in- 
dustry cooperation  to  classify  devices. 
Device  advisory  panels  have  been  desig- 
nated to  set  guidelines  for  device  prod- 
ucts. 

But  the  FDA  emphasizes  that  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  specialty  panels 
regarding  such  products  do  not  have 
the  force  of  law  and  cannot  be  imple- 
mented until  legislation  is  enacted.  Fur- 
thermore, as  the  FDA  stated  in  annoimc- 
ing  its  classification  system. 

It  Is  recognized  that  the  recommenda- 
tions of  (the)  specialty  panels  represent  the 
views  of  the  members  of  those  panels  and 
are  not  always  based  on  all  available  In- 
formation. 

There  have  been  many  tragedies  with 
drugs  that  were  not  properly  tested  be- 
fore marketing.  We  have  also  seen  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  pass  drug  leg- 
islation unless  there  Is  a  tragedy.  We 
should  not  wait  for  a  major  tragedy  to 
force  medical  device  legislation. 

At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  want  to 
stifle  research  and  development  of  new 
devices  and  technology,  but  to  encourage 
further  advances  in  modem  science  to 
benefit  the  public  health. 

The  FDA  testified  in  appropriations 
hearings  in  April  1971 : 

The  increasing  application  of  electronics 
and  new  materials  to  medical  care  has  re- 
sulted In  thousands  of  lives  being  saved 
through  such  techniques  and  products  as 
Intenslve-care  monitoring,  internal  pace- 
makers, and  artificial  heart  valves.  Accom- 
panying these  major  advances  has  been  the 
potential  for  increased  hazards.  While  com- 
plete and  reliable  data  Is  not  avaUable,  In- 
stances of  Injuries  and  death  are  all  too 
common. 

No  one  should  be  exposed  to  possible 
electrocution,  imwarranted  Infection,  or 
permanent  disability  by  faultily  manu- 
factured or  poorly  designed  devices. 

The  National  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion has  indicated  that  possibly  1,200 
hospital  patients  may  be  electrocuted 
each  year  while  receiving  routine  treat- 
ment. 


In  the  last  year,  a  number  of  devices 
have  been  the  subject  of  recall  or  other 
action  by  the  FDA  because  of  failures 
or  ineffectiveness. 

However,  the  present  law  provides  only 
for  Federal  action  against  devices  for 
"misbranding,"  misleading  "labeling,"  or 
"adulteration."  Although  the  FDA  has 
enforced  these  sections  of  the  law  and 
some  general  administrative  regulations 
in  an  effort  to  control  use  of  certain  de- 
vices, the  Federal  Government  still  must 
prove  In  court  that  a  device  has  been 
found  unsafe.  This  can  be  a  long  and 
tedious  process,  and  usually  happens 
after  serious  injuries  have  occurred. 

For  example,  in  July  1966,  the  FDA 
filed  suit  in  Federal  court  to  prevent  the 
sale  and  distribution  of  a  $200-to-$400 
electrical  machine,  which  was  supposed 
to  reduce  weight  and  improve  the  figure. 
FDA  charged  in  court  that  the  machine 
was  vmsafe  to  use  as  directed,  that  it 
was  "misbranded"  with  misleading  claims 
in  the  labeling.  The  courts  agreed  with 
the  FDA — but  not  until  4  years  and  half 
a  million  of  the  taxpayers'  money  later. 
During  the  10  years  the  product  had  been 
on  the  market,  some  400,000  were  sold, 
the  American  public  was  cheated  out  of 
millions  of  dollars  and  exposed  to  real 
health  risks. 

Other  examples  of  problems  with  de- 
vices Include : 

A  recall  of  487  heart  pacemakers,  after 
at  least  20  were  expected  of  malfimc- 
tioning  in  a  potentially  life -threatening 
way,  by  abnormally  increasing  the  heart- 
beat. 

An  Air  Force  study  indicating  that 
some  pacemakers  malfunction  in  the 
presence  of  microwave  and  radiation. 

FDA  seizure  of  small  sterilizers  be- 
cause of  possible  shock  danger.  The  FDA 
asked  retailers  to  remove  from  the  mar- 
ket four  models  of  the  sterilizers,  in- 
volving some  20,000  such  products, 
which  are  used  by  doctors,  dentists,  and 
diabetics  at  home. 

FDA  seizure  of  a  machine  marketed 
since  the  late  1950 's  for  alleged  treat- 
ment by  heat  of  some  300  conditions 
from  fractures  to  shingles.  A  Federal 
judge  described  the  machines  as  "no  less 
than  sheer  quackery".  However,  more 
than  4,000  had  been  sold  for  $2,400  to 
$4,000  apiece  by  the  time  the  FDA 
moved  to  seize  the  product,  and  treat- 
ments cost  consumers  an  average  of  $10 
each. 

Numerous  defects  in  electronic  equip- 
ment used  in  critical  care  units  of  12 
leading  hospitals.  A  study,  prepared  by 
Dr.  Henry  L.  Green.  G.  E.  Hieb,  and  Dr. 
Irwin  J.  Schatz  of  Wayne  State  Uni- 
versity College  of  Medicine,  and  report- 
ed to  the  American  Heart  Association 
in  March,  1971,  revealed  that:  of  51  de- 
fibrillators studies,  malfunction  was 
common;  of  95  monitors  examined,  56 
had  substandard  frequency  response 
and  leakage;  of  51  electrocardiographs 
and  direct  writers  examined,  over  half 
showed  unsafe  leakage  current  and  75 
percent  had  frequency  responses  that 
failed  to  meet  1967  criteria  of  the  Amer- 
ican Heart  Association;  of  57  pacemak- 
ers tested,  28  had  grossly  abnormal  ac- 
tivity; aspirators  and  portable  X-ray 
machines  showed  excessive  leakage  cur- 
rent. 
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The  investigators  stressed  th(  i 
a  program   of  preventive 
and  for  a  highly  developed 
tronic  repair  service. 

A  Special  HEW  Committee 
Devices,   chaired   by   Theodon; 
M.D..  director  of  the  National 
Lung  Institute,  recommended 
ber  1970,  that  the  authority  of 
be  extended  legislatively  to 
ical    devices    prior    to 
Cooper  Committee  also 
cem  about  the  use  of  devices 
keting.  The  report  stated: 

Some  consultants  pointed  out 
of   the   reported    accidents 
medical  devices  arose  not  from 
manufacture,  but  from  Improper 
Interconnection  with  other  devices 
misuse.  Consequently,  regulation 
themselves  would  not  resolve  all 
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It  is  clear  that  in  dealing  with  the 
medical  device  issue  legislativdy.  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  the  post-market,  op- 
erational problem  as  well.  It  m  ly  be  that 
additional  legislation  govemirg  the  use 
of  certain  devices  will  be  necessary. 

WHAT    THE    MZDICAL    DEVICE    BH  L    DOES 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfiire  to  es- 
tablish standards  for  devices  vhen  such 
action  will  protect  public  health  and 
safety.  In  developing  standard*,  the  Sec- 
retary is  required  to  consult  mth  other 
Federal  agencies,  standard-si  Jtting  or- 
ganizations, and  representative  s  of  scien- 
tific, profes-sional,  Industry,  an  i  consum- 
er organizations. 

The  Secretary  may  refer  to  independ- 
ent ad  hoc  advisory  committjes  of  ex- 
perts for  reports  and  recommendations 
on  standards. 

Devices  now  on  the  markei  would  be 
subject  to  the  standards  set  t  y  HEW. 

Premarket  clearance  for  dc  'ices  is  re- 
quired, to  assure  that  a  devi:e  is  safe, 
reliable  and  effective.  Conditidns  are  set 
forth  as  to  when  premarket  clearance 
is  required.  A  procedure  is  (istablished 
for  applying  to  HEW  for  clearance  of  a 
device. 

The  Secretary  is  required  ti »  maintain 
and  publish  a  list  of  devices  and  their 
uses. 

Certain  devices  would  be  ex  empt  from 
the  standard-setting  and  premarket 
clearance  requirements.  These  would  in- 
clude devices  used  solely  for  investiga- 
tional purposes  by  persons  cualified  to 


conduct  such  investigations, 


conditions  set  forth  in  the  hill 


based  on 


The  bill  also  provides  for  exemptions 
of  devices  when  the  Medical  Device  Ad- 
visory Coimcil,  established  by  the  bill, 
imanimously  finds  it  unnecessary  to  reg- 
uate  such  products  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  public  health  and  safety. 
The  bill  requires  quality  manufactui-- 
ing  controls  and  requires  that  manufac- 
turers maintain  and  make  available  in- 
formation received  by  them  or  distribu- 
tors concerning  the  safety  and  effective- 
ness of  products. 

The  Secretary  can  withdraw  approval 
of  devices  when  doubt  of  safety  or  ef- 
fectiveness arises. 

The  Medical  Device  Advisory  Council 
would  advise  the  Secretary  on  policy 
matters.  It  would  be  comprised  of  15 
members  appointed  by  the  Secretary  for 
their  special  knowledge  in  the  field. 

It  is  my  hope  that  hearings  on  the  sub- 
ject of  medical  device  regulation  and  use 
will  be  held  and  that  legislation  will  be 
enacted  during  this  session  of  Congress. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill,  a  sectlon-by-sectlon 
analysis,  and  supportive  material  be 
printed  In  the  Record  following  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  1337 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Medical  IJevice 
Safety  Act". 

TITLE  I— AUTHORITY  TO  ESTABLISH 
STANDARDS 
Sec.  101.  Chapter  V  of  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  351),  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Standards  for  Medical  Devices 
"Authority  to  set  standards 
Sec.  513.  (a)  Whenever  In  the  Judgment  of 
the  Secretary  such  action  will  protect  the 
public  health  and  safety,  he  may  by  regula- 
tion establish  for  any  device  (Including  any 
type  or  class  of  device  presently  available  for 
sale  or  use  or  Intended  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  sale  or  use),  a  reasonable  standard 
relating  to  the  composition,  the  properties, 
the  identification  and  the  performance  (In- 
cluding compatibility  with  power  systems 
and  connections)  of  the  device  or  devices 
involved  (or  relating  to  two  or  more  of  such 
factors). 

"Weight  Given  Other  Standards — Consulta- 
tion With  Interested  Groups 
"(b)  In  the  development  and  consideration 
of  proposals  for  the  Issuance  of  standards 
under  this  section,  and  in  particular  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  formal  proceedings  on 
his  own  initiative  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) , 
the  Secretary  shall  to  the  optimum  extent 
consult  with,  and  give  appropriate  weight 
to  relevant  standards  published  by.  other 
Federal  agencies  concerned  with  standard 
setting  or  other  nationally  or  Internation- 
ally recognized  standard-setting  agencies  or 
organizations,  and  Invite  appropriate  par- 
ticipation, through  joint  or  other  conferences, 
workshops,  or  other  means,  by  informed 
persons  representative  of  scientific,  profes- 
sional, industry,  and  consumer  organiza- 
tions that  in  his  judgment  can  make  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  such  development. 
"Procedure  for  Issuance,  Amendment,  or  Re- 
peal of  Standards 
"(c)  The  provisions  of  section  701  (e),  (f), 
and  (g)  of  this  Act  shall,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  ap- 


ply to  and  in  all  respects  govern  proceedings 
for  the  laeuanoe,  amendment,  or  repeal  of 
regulations  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion (Including  judicial  review  of  the  Secre- 
tary's action  In  such  proceedings) .  The  Sec- 
retary may  suspend  the  running  of  any  ap- 
plicable time  limit  under  section  701  (o) 
pending  receipt  of  the  report  of  an  advisory 
committee  under  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  consideration  of  the  committee's  re- 
port by  the  Secretary. 

"Refusal  to  Independent  Advisory  Committee 
"(d)(1)  In  any  proceeding  for  the  issu- 
ance, amendment,  or  repeal  of  a  regulation 
establishing  a  standard  under  this  section, 
whether  commenced  by  a  proposal  of  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  own  Inltltatlve  or  by  a  proposal 
contained  In  a  petition,  the  petitioner,  or  any 
other  person  who  will  be  adversely  affected  by 
such  proposal  or  by  the  Secretary's  order  Is- 
sued In  accordance  with  paragraph  (1)  of 
section  701(c)  if  placed  In  effect,  may  re- 
quest, within  the  time  specified  In  this  sub- 
section, that  the  petition  or  order  thereon,  or 
the  Secretary's  proposal,  be  referred  to  an 
advisory  committee  of  e3cperts  for  a  report 
and  recommendations  with  respect  to  any 
matter  Involved  In  such  proposal  or  order 
that  requires  the  exercise  of  scientific  judg- 
ment. Upon  such  request,  or  if  the  Secretary 
on  his  own  Initiative  deems  such  a  referral 
necessary,  the  Secretary  shall  appoint  such 
an  advisory  committee  and  shall  refer  to  it, 
together  with  aU  the  data  before  him,  the 
matter  so  Involved  for  study  thereof,  and  for 
a  report  and  recommendations  thereon  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  applicable  provisions  of 
paragraph  (5)  (C)  (11)  of  subsection  (b),  and 
subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (d) 
of  section  706.  A  person  who  has  filed  a  peti- 
tion or  who  has  requested  the  referral  to  a 
matter  to  an  advisory  committee  pursuant  to 
this  subsection,  as  well  as  representatives  of 
the  Department,  shall  have  the  right  to  con- 
siilt  with  such  advisory  committee  in  con- 
nection with  the  matter  referred  to  It.  The 
request  for  referral  imder  this  subsection,  of 
the  Secretary's  referral  on  his  own  Initiative, 
may  be  made  at  any  time  before,  or  within 
thirty  days  after,  publication  of  an  order  of 
the  Secretary  acting  upon  the  petition  or 
proposal. 

"(2)  The  appointment,  compensation, 
staffing,  and  procedure  of  such  committees 
shall  be  In  accordance  with  subsection  (b) 
(5)  (D)  of  section  706. 

"(3)  Where  such  a  matter  is  referred  to 
an  expert  advisory  committee  upon  request 
of  an  Interested  person,  the  Secretary  may, 
pursuant  to  regulations,  require  such  person 
to  pay  fees  to  pay  the  costs,  to  the  Depart- 
ment, arising  by  reason  of  such  referral.  Such 
fees,  including  advance  deposits  to  cover  such 
fees,  shall  be  available,  until  expended,  for 
paying  (directly  or  by  v/ay  of  reimburse- 
ment of  the  applicable  appropriations)  the 
e-vpenses  of  advisory  committees  under  this 
subsection  and  other  expenses  arising  by 
reason  of  referrals  to  such  committees  and 
for  refunds  in  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions." 

CONFORMING   AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  102.  Section  501  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  pEiragraph: 

"(e)  If  it  Is,  or  purports  to  be  or  Is  repre- 
sented as,  a  device  of  a  type  or  class  with 
respect  to  which,  or  with  respect  to  any 
component,  part,  or  accessory  of  which,  a 
standard  established  under  section  513  is  in 
effect,  unless  such  device,  or  such  compo- 
nent, part,  or  accessory,  is  In  all  respects  in 
conformity  with  such  standEird." 
TITLE  II— PREMARKET  CLEARANCE  OP 
CERTAIN  MEDICAL  DEVICES 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  501  of  su:h  Act,  as 
amended  by  section  102  of  this  Act,  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(f)  If  (1)  it  is  a  device,  and  (2)  such 
device,  or  any  component,  part,  or  accessory 
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thereof.  Is  deemed  unsafe,  unreliable,  or  In- 
effective within  the  meaning  of  section  514 
with  respect  to  Its  use  or  Intended  use." 

(b)  Chapter  V  of  such  Act,  as  amended  by 
section  101  of  this  Act,  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section 
as  follows : 

"PREMARKET    CLEARANCE    FOR    CERTAIN    MEDICAL 
DEVICES 

"When  Premarket  Clearance  Is  Required 

"Sec.  514.  (a)  A  device  shall,  with  respect 
to  any  particular  use  or  Intended  use  thereof, 
be  deemed  unsafe,  unreliable,  or  Ineffective 
for  the  purpose  of  the  application  of  section 
601(f)  if— 

"(1)  its  composition,  cnstructlon,  or 
properties  are  such  that  such  device  is  not 
generally  recognized,  among  experts  qualified 
by  scientific  training  and  experience  to 
evaluate  the  safety,  reliability,  and  effective- 
ness of  such  device,  to  be  safe,  reliable,  and 
effective  for  use  under  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed, reconamended,  or  suggested  In  the 
labeling  thereof;  and 

"(2)  such  device  (A)  is  Intended  to  be 
secured  or  otherwise  placed,  In  whole  or 
In  part,  within  the  human  body  or  Into  a  body 
cavity,  or  directly  in  contact  with  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  is  Intended  to  be  left  In  the 
body  or  such  cavity,  or  In  such  direct  con- 
tact, permanently.  Indefinitely,  or  for  a  sub- 
stantial period  or  periods  (as  determined  In 
accordance  with  regulations  issued  after 
notice  and  opportunity  to  present  views),  or 
(B)  is  Intended  to  be  used  for  subjecting 
the  human  body  to  Ionizing  radiation,  elec- 
tromagnetic, eletcric,  or  magnetic  energy  ( in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  diathermy,  laser, 
defibrillator,  and  electroshock  Instrumenta- 
tion), or  heat,  cold,  or  physical  or  ultrasonic 
energy,  or  Is  Intended  for  physical  or  radio 
or  electronic  or  electric  communication  In 
either  direction  with  any  part  of  the  human 
body  or  with  a  device  placed  within  or  con- 
nected with  the  human  body,  or  (C)  Is  a 
device  which  the  Secretary,  by  special  order 
made  on  the  basis  of  a  finding  (for  reasons 
stated  In  the  order)  that  there  Is  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  device  Is  not  effec- 
tive for  its  use  or  Intended  use,  or  that  It  Is 
not  safe  for  use  or  not  reliable,  under  the 
conditions  prescribed,  recommended,  or 
suggested  in  its  labeling,  has  declared  to  be 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  this  subsection 
with  rsepect  to  such  use  or  Intended  use, 
unless  either — 

"(3)  an  application  with  respect  to  such 
device  has  been  filed  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  and  there  is  in  effect  an  approval  of 
such  application  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
section, 

"(4)  such  device  is  exempted  by  or  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (j),  (k),  or  (1)  of  this 
section,  or 

"(5)  such  device  Is  Intended  solely  (A)  for 
the  use  In  the  cure,  mitigation,  treatment, 
or  prevention  of  disease  In  animals  other 
than  man  or  (B)  to  affect  the  structure  or 
any  function  of  the  body  of  such  animals. 
The  Secretary  shall,  by  regulation  issued  or 
amended  from  time  to  time  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  sentence.  Insofar  as  practic- 
able promulgate  and  keep  current  a  list  or 
lists  of  devices,  and  of  the  particular  uses 
(or  conditions  of  use)  thereof,  which  he 
finds  are  generally  recognized,  among  experts 
qualified  by  scientific  training  and  experience 
to  evaluate  the  safety.  rellabUIty,  and  effec- 
tiveness of  such  devices,  to  be  safe,  reliable, 
and  effective  for  use  (under  the  conditions. 
If  any,  referred  to  In  such  list  or  lists) ,  and 
the  Inclusion,  while  In  effect,  of  a  device  In 
such  a  list  shall.  In  any  proceeding  under  this 
Act,  be  conclusive  evidence  against  the 
Umted  States  of  the  facts  stated  In  that  list 
with  respect  to  such  device. 

"Application  for  Clearance 

"(b)  Any  person  may  file  with  the  Secre- 
tary an  application  for  determination  by  the 


Secretary  of  the  safety,  reliability,  and  effec- 
tiveness of  any  device  to  which  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  apply.  Such 
persons  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  as  a 
part  of  the  application  (1)  full  reports  of  all 
Information,  published,  or  otherwise  avail- 
able to  the  applicant,  concerning  Investiga- 
tions which  have  been  made  to  show  whether 
or  not  such  device  Is  safe,  reliable,  and  effec- 
tive for  use;  (2)  a  full  statement  of  the  com- 
position, properties,  and  construction,  and 
of  the  principle  or  principles  of  operation,  of 
such  device;  (3)  a  fvill  description  of  the 
methods  used  In,  and  the  facilities  and  con- 
trols used  for,  the  manufacture,  processing, 
and,  when  relevant,  packing  and  installation 
of  such  device;  (4)  an  identifying  reference 
to  any  standard,  applicable  to  such  device, 
which  Is  In  effect  pursuant  to  section  513, 
and  adequate  Information  to  show  that  such 
device  fully  meets  such  standard;  (6)  such 
samples  of  such  device  and  of  the  articles 
used  as  components  thereof  as  the  Secretary 
may  require:  (6)  specimens  of  the  labeling 
proposed  to  be  used  for  such  device;  and  (7) 
such  other  Information,  relevant  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  application,  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  require. 

"Time  for  Initial  Consideration  of 
Application 

"(c)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  filing  of  an  application  under  sub- 
section (b) .  or  such  additional  period  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and  the  ap- 
plicant, the  Secretary  shall  either — 

"(1)  approve  the  application  If  he  then 
finds  that  none  of  the  grounds  for  denying 
approval  specified  In  subsection  (d)  applies, 
or 

"(2)  give  the  applicant  notice  of  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  before  the  Secretary 
to  be  held  under  subsection  (d)  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  such  application  is  approvable. 
The  Secretary  may  suspend  the  running  of 
the  applicable  time  limit  under  this  subsec- 
tion pending  receipt  of  the  report  of  an  ad- 
visory committee  imder  subsection  (h)  and 
the  period  allowed  to  the  Secretary  for  con- 
sideration of  the  report  thereafter. 

"Bases  for  Approval  or  Disapproval; 
Opportunity  for  Hearing 

"(d)  (1)  If,  upon  the  basis  of  the  Informa- 
tion submitted  to  the  Secretary  as  part  of  the 
application  and  any  other  Information  be- 
fore him  with  respect  to  such  device,  the 
Secretary  finds,  after  due  notice  to  the  ap- 
plicant and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  the 
applicant,  that — 

"(A)  such  device  Is  not  shown  to  be  safe 
and  reliable  for  use  under  the  conditions 
prescribed,  recommended,  or  suggested  in  the 
proposed  labeling  thereof; 

"(B)  the  methods  used  In,  and  the  fa- 
cilities and  controls  used  for,  the  manufac- 
ture, processing,  and  packing  and  installa- 
tion of  such  device  do  not  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  section  501  ( g) ; 

"(C)  there  is  a  lack  of  substantial  evidence 
that  the  device  will  have  the  effect  It  pur- 
ports or  is  represented  to  have  under  the 
conditions  of  use  prescribed,  recommended, 
or  suggested  in  the  proposed  labeling  there- 
of; or 

"(D)  based  on  a  fair  evaluation  on  all 
material  facts,  such  labeling  is  false  or  mis- 
leading In  any  particular; 
he  shall  Issue  an  order  denying  approval  of 
the  application.  If,  after  such  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  the  Secretary  finds 
that  clauses  (A)  through  (D)  of  this  sub- 
section do  not  apply,  he  shall  Issue  an  order 
approving  the  application. 

"(2)  As  used  In  this  subsection  and  sub- 
section (e),  the  term  'substantial  evidence' 
means  evidence  consisting  of  adequate  and 
well-controlled  Investigations,  Including 
clinical  Investigations,  by  experts  qualified 
by  scientific  training  and  experience  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  device  In- 
volved, on  the  basis  of  which  It  could  fairly 


and  responsibly  be  concluded  by  such  ex- 
perts that  the  device  will  have  the  effect  it 
purjjorts  or  Is  represented  to  have  under  the 
conditions  of  use  prescribed,  recommended, 
or  suggested  In  the  labeling  or  proposed 
labeling  thereof. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  when 
a  device  is  intended  for  use  by  a  physician, 
surgeon,  or  other  person  licensed  or  otherwise 
specially  qualified  therefor,  its  safety,  relia- 
bility, and  effectiveness  shall  be  determined 
In  the  light  of  such  Intended  use. 

"Withdrawal  of  Approval 

"(e)(1)  The  Secretary  may,  after  due  no- 
tice and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the  ap- 
plicant, Issue  an  order  withdrawing  approval 
of  an  application  with  respect  to  a  device 
under  this  section  If  the  Secretary  finds — 

"(A)  (1)  that  clinical  or  other  experience, 
tests,  or  other  scientific  data  show  that  such 
device  Is  unsafe  or  unreliable  for  use  under 
the  conditions  of  use  upon  the  basis  of  which 
the  appUcalton  was  approved;  or  (II)  on  the 
basis  of  evidence  of  clinical  experience,  not 
contained  in  such  application  or  not  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  until  after  the  appU- 
catlon  was  approved,  or  of  tests  by  new 
methods  or  by  methods  not  reasonably  ap- 
plicable when  the  application  was  approved, 
evaluated  together  with  the  evidence  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  when  the  application 
was  approved,  that  such  device  Is  not  then 
shown  to  be  safe  or  reliable  for  use  under 
the  conditions  of  iise  on  the  basis  of  which 
the  application  was  approved; 

"(B)  on  the  basis  of  new  Information 
before  him  with  respect  to  such  device, 
evaluated  together  with  the  evidence  avail- 
able to  him  when  the  application  was  ap- 
proved, that  there  Is  a  lack  of  substantial 
evidence  that  the  device  will  have  the  effect 
It  purports  or  Is  represented  to  have  under 
the  conditions  of  use  prescribed,  recommend- 
ed, or  suggested  In  the  labeling  thereof; 

"(C)  that  the  application  filed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  contains  an  untrue  state- 
ment of  a  material  fact; 

"(D)  that  the  applicant  has  failed  to  es- 
tablish a  system  for  maintaining  required 
records,  or  has  repeatedly  or  deliberately 
failed  to  maintain  such  records,  or  to  make 
required  reports,  in  accordance  with  an  ap- 
plicable regulation  or  order  under  subsection 
(a)  of  section  615,  or  that  the  applicant  has 
refiised  to  permit  access  to.  or  copying  or 
verification  of,  such  records  as  required  by 
paragraph  (2)  of  such  subsection; 

"(E)  on  the  basis  of  new  Information  be- 
fore him,  evaluated  together  with  the  evi- 
dence before  him  when  the  application  was 
approved,  that  the  methods  used  In,  or  the 
facilities  and  controls  used  for,  the  manu- 
facture, processing,  and  packing  and  Instal- 
lation of  such  device  do  not  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  section  501  (g)  and  were  not 
brought  Into  conformity  with  such  require- 
ments within  a  reasonable  time  after  receipt 
of  written  notice  from  the  Secretary  specify- 
ing the  matter  complained  of;  or 

"(F)  that  on  the  basis  of  new  Information 
before  him.  evaluated  together  with  the  evi- 
dence before  him  when  the  application  was 
approved,  the  labeling  of  such  device.  bEised 
on  a  fair  evaluation  of  all  material  facts,  is 
false  or  misleading  In  any  particular  and 
was  not  corrected  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  receipt  of  written  notice  from  the  Sec- 
retary specifying  the  matter  complained  of. 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  (or  In  his  absence 
the  officer  acting  as  Secretary)  finds  that 
an  imminent  health  or  safety  hazard  is  m- 
volved,  he  may  suspend  the  approval  of 
such  application  Immediately,  and  give  the 
applicant  prompt  notice  of  his  action  and 
afford  the  applicant  the  opportunity  for  an 
expedited  hearing  under  this  subsection;  but 
the  authority  conferred  by  this  paragraph  to 
suspend  the  approval  of  an  application  shall 
not  be  delegated. 
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"(3)  Any  order  under  this  subsection 
state  the  findings  upon  which  It 

"Authority  To  Revoke  Adverse 

"(f)    Whenever   the   Secretary 
the  facts  so  require,  he  shall  revoke 
vlous  order  under  subsection  (d)  oi 
Ing.  withdrawing,  or  suspending 
any  application  and  shall  approv4 
plication  or  reinstate  such  approijal 
be  appropriate. 

"Service  of  Secretary's 

"(g)    Orders  of  the  Secretary 
section  shall  be  served  ( 1 )  In 
officer  or  employee  of  the 
Ignated  by  the  Secretary  or   (2) 
the  order  by  registered  mall  or 
addressed  to  the  applicant  at  his 
address  in  the  records  of  the 

"Referral   to  Independent  Ac 
Committee 

"(h)  (1)  In  the  application  filed 
plicant  under  subsection  (b),  or 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
tion  by  the  Secretary  under 
(2)    of  subsection    (c),  or  within 
sonable  period  after  notice  of 
a  hearing  to  be  held  under 
or  (e)   as  may  be  specified  by  thn 
In  such  notice,  the  applicant 
that  such  application  or  the 
tlon  thereon,  or  the  matter  or 
respect  to  which  notice  of 
hearing  Is  given,  be  referred  to 
committee  of  experts  for  a  report 
mendatlons    with    respect    to    an 
therein  involved  that  requires 
of  scientific  Judgment.  Upon  su4h 
or    If    the    Secretary    on    his    owr 
deems  such  a  referral  necessary 
shall    appoint    an    advisory 
shall  refer  to  It.  together  with 
before  him.  the  question  so  Involv^ 
thereof,  and  for  a  report  and 
tlons  thereon.  In  accordance  w 
pllcable  provisions  of  paragraph 
of  subsection  (b),  and  subject  to 
(2)    of   subsection    (d)    of  section 
applicant,  as  well  as  representat 
Department,  shall  have  the  right 
with   such   advisory   committee 
tlon  with  the  question  referred  to 

"(2)      The     appointment, 
staffing,  and  procedure  of  such 
mlttee  shall  be  in  accordance 
tlon    (b)  (5)  (D)    of  section  706 

"(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section 
also   apply   in   the   case  of  a 
advisory  committee  under  this 
"Judicial  Review 
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"(1)  The  applicant  may,  by 
Judicial  review  of  a  final  order  of 
tary  denying,  or  withdrawing 
application  filed  under  subsection 
section.  The  provisions  of 
section  505  of  this  Act  shall  gov 
appeal. 

"Exemption  for  Investigatloifal 

"(J)(l)   It  Is  the  purpose  of 
tlon  to  encourage,  to  the  maxln 
consistent  with  the  protection  of 
health    and    safety    and    with 
ethics,    the    discovery    and 
useful  devices  and  to  that  end 
optimum    freedom    for    Individual 
Investigators  In  their  pursuit  of 
tive. 

"(2)    Subject   to  the  provisions 
graph    (3).  there  shall  be  exempt 
requirement  of  approval   of  an 
under  the  foregoing  provisions 
tlon  any  device  which  Is  intended 
Investigational    use    (In   a   hospital 
tory,   clinic,   or   other   approprlats 
environment)  by  an  expert  or  e 
fied  by  scientific  training  and  e: 
investigate  the  safety,  reliability 
tlveness  of  such  device. 

"(3)  (A)    The  Secretary  shall 
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shall  regulations  relating  to  the  application  of  the 
s  based.  exemption  referred  to  In  paragraph  (2)  to 
any  device  that  Is  Intended  for  use  In  the 
clinical  testing  thereof  upon  humans  by  sep- 
arate groups  of  Investigators  under  essen- 
tially the  same  protocol,  in  developing  data 
required  to  support  an  application  under 
subsection  (b). 

"(B)  Such  regiUatlons  may  provide  for 
conditioning  the  exemption.  In  the  case  of 
Investigations  Intended  for  such  case,  upon — 

"(1)  the  submission  to  the  Secretary,  by 
the  manufacturer  of  the  device  or  the  spon- 
sor of  the  Investigation,  of  an  adequate  plan 
for  the  Investigation,  together  with  a  report 
of  prior  Investigations  of  the  device  (Includ- 
ing where  appropriate,  tests  on  animals) 
adequate  to  Justify  the  proposed  Investiga- 
tion: 

"(11)  the  obtaining,  by  manufacturer,  or 
the  sponsor  of  the  Investigation,  of  a  device 
to  be  distributed  to  Investigators  for  such 
testing  by  a  signed  agreement  from  each  of 
such  Investigators  that  humans  upon  whom 
the  device  Is  to  be  used  will  be  under  his 
personal  supervision  or  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  Investigators  responsible  to  him; 

"(111)  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  such  records,  and  the  making  of  such  re- 
ports to  the  Secretary,  by  the  manufacturer 
of  the  device  or  the  sponsor  of  the  Investiga- 
tion, of  data  (Including  but  not  limited  to 
analjrtlcal  reports  by  Investigators)  obtained 
as  a  result  of  such  Investigational  use  of  the 
device,  as  the  Secretary  finds  will  enable  him 
to  evaluate  the  safety,  reliability,  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  device  In  the  event  of  the 
filing  of  an  application  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b).  but  nothing  in  this  clause  or 
in  this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  re- 
quire any  clinical  Investigator  to  submit 
directly  to  the  Secretary  reports  on  the  In- 
vestigational use  of  devices;  and 

"(Iv)  such  other  conditions  relating  to  the 
protection  of  the  public  health  and  safety  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  necessary. 

"(C)  Such  regulations  shall  also  condition 
such  exemption  upon  the  manufacturer,  or 
the  sponsor  of  the  Investigation,  of  the  de- 
vice requiring  that  investigators  using  the 
device  for  the  purpose  described  In  subpara- 
graph (A)  certify  to  such  manufacturer  or 
sponsor  that  they — 

"(I)  will  Inform  Individuals  upon  whom 
such  device  or  any  controls  in  connection 
therewith  are  used,  or  the  representatives  of 
such  Individuals,  that  the  device  Is  being 
used  for  Investigational  purposes,  and 

"(11)  will  obtain  the  consent  of  such  In- 
dividuals or  representatives, 

except  where  they  deem  it  not  feasible  or. 
In  their  professional  Judgment,  contrary  to 
the  best  Interest  of  such  individuals. 
"(D)  Such  regulations  shall  provide — 
"(1)  that  whenever  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  a  device  Is  being  or  has  been 
shipped  or  delivered  for  shipment  In  inter- 
state commerce  for  Investigational  testing 
upon  humans  as  described  In  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph,  and  that  such  device 
Is  subject  to  the  foregoing  subsections  of  this 
section  and  falls  to  meet  the  conditions  for 
exemption  for  Investigational  use  of  the  de- 
vice, he  shall  notify  the  sponsor  of  the  Secre- 
tary's determination  and  the  reasons  therefor 
and  that  the  exemption  will  not  apply  with 
respect  to  such  Investigational  use  until  such 
failure  Is  corrected,  and 

"(11)  that  in  determining  whether  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph  (3)  Is  ap- 
plicable and.  if  so.  In  determining  compli- 
ance with  the  conditions  of  exemption,  In- 
cluding the  adequacy  of  the  plan  of  Investi- 
gation submitted  to  the  Secretary,  or  upon 
application  for  reconsideration  of  his  deter- 
mination with  respect  to  any  such  matter, 
the  Secretary  shall,  if  so  requested  by  the 
sponsor  of  the  Investigation,  or  may  on  his 
own  Initiative,  obtain  the  advice  of  an  ap- 
aromulgate     proprlate  exj>ert  or  experts  who  are  not  other- 
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wlse,  except  as  consultants,  engaged  In  the 

carrying  out  of  this  Act. 

"Exemptions  for  Devices  Complying  With  or 

In  Anticipation  of  Standards,  Custom-Made 

Prescription  Devices,  and  Devices  Made  to 

Specifications  of  Licensed  Practitioners  for 

Use  in  Their  Practice 

"(k)  In  addition  to  the  devices  exempted 
by  subsection  (J)  the  Secretary  shall,  by  or 
pursuant  to  regulation,  exempt  the  follow- 
ing devices,  with  respect  to  any  particular 
use  or  Intended  use  thereof,  from  the  require- 
ment of  approval  under  this  section: 

"(1 )  Any  device  which,  with  respect  to  such 
use,  fully  conforms  to  an  applicable  stand- 
ard In  effect  pursuant  to  section  613,  or  pur- 
suant to  section  358  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  to  the  extent  that  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  the  standards  provides  assur- 
ance that  the  device  will  be  safe,  reliable, 
and  effective  for  such  use. 

"(2)  Any  device  of  a  type  or  class  with 
respect  to  which  there  Is  In  effect  a  notice 
by  the  Secretary,  published  in  the  Federal 
Register,  that  In  his  Judgment  the  establish- 
ment, within  a  reasonable  time,  of  a  stand- 
ard (issued  under  authority  referred  to  In 
paragraph  ( 1 ) )  that  would  adequately  meet 
the  requirements  of  public  health  and  safety 
with  respect  to  such  use  of  the  device  (with- 
out subjecting  such  device  to  the  require- 
ment of  approval  under  the  foregoing  sub- 
sections of  this  section)  appears  to  be  fea- 
sible; that  he  Intends  to  propose  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  standard;  and  that  the 
nonappllcatlon  of  the  foregoing  subsections 
of  this  section  to  such  type  or  class  or  device 
with  respect  to  such  use  pending  the  estab- 
Ishment  of  such  standards  would  involve  no 
undue  risk  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health  and  safety. 

"(3)  Any  device  made  to  the  lawful  order, 
and  In  accordance  with  specifications,  of  a 
practitioner  licensed  by  law  to  use  or  pre- 
scribe the  use  of  the  device  If — 

"(A)  a  device  meeting  such  specifications 
(1)  is  not  generally  available  In  finished  form 
for  purchase  or  for  dispensing  upon  prescrip- 
tion, and  (11)  is  not,  whether  in  finished  form 
or  otherwise,  stocked  or  offered  through  a 
catalog  or  advertising  or  other  commercial 
channels  by  the  maker  or  processor  thereof; 
and  either 

"(B)(1)  such  device  is  Intended  for  the 
use  of  a  patient,  named  in  such  order  of  such 
practitioner,  or  (11)  such  device  is  intended 
solely  for  use  by  such  practitioner,  or  by  per- 
sons under  his  professional  supervision.  In 
the  course  of  his  professional  practice. 

"EXEMPTIONS 

"(1)(1)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation, 
with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Medical  Devices,  exempt  from  one 
or  more  of  such  requirements,  devices  for 
which  such  requirements  are  found  not  to 
be  necessry  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
health  and  safety. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  also  by  regulation 
exempt  (to  the  extent  he  finds  appropriate 
to  avoid  duplication  of  regulatory  controls 
or  procedures)  medical  devices  licensed  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  shall  cooperate  with  the 
Secretary  by  providing  him  with  such  in- 
formation as  Is  necessary  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

PROHIBITED    ACTS 

Sec.  404.  (a)  Paragraph  (e)  of  section 
301  of  such  Act.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"or"  before  "512"  and  by  Inserting  "or  514(J) 
or  515."  after  "512(J).  (1),  or  (m),". 

(b)  Paragraph  (J)  of  section  301  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "514,"  Immedi- 
ately after  "512,". 

(c)  Paragraph  (1)  of  such  section  301  is 
amended  (1)  by  Inserting  "or  device"  after 
the  word  "drug"  each  time  It  appears  therein, 
and  (2)  by  striking  out  "505,"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "506  or  614.  as  the  case  may 
be,". 
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TITLE      m— REQUIREMENT      OF      GOOD 
MANUFACTURING  PRACTICE 

SEC.  301.  Section  501  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended  by  sec- 
tions 102  and  201  of  this  Act,  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph ; 

"(g)  If  It  Is  a  device  and  the  methods  used 
in,  or  the  facilities  or  controls  used  for.  Its 
manufacture,  processing,  packing,  holding, 
or  Installation  do  not  conform  to,  or  are 
not  operated  or  administered  In  conformity 
with,  current  good  manufacturing  practice 
to  assure  that  such  device  Is  safe  and  reliable 
and  has  the  properties  and  performance 
characteristics  which  It  purports  or  Is  rep- 
resented to  possess  and  otherwise  meets  the 
requirements  of  this  Act." 
TITLE      IV— RECORDS      AND      REPORTS; 

REGISTRATION  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS 

SEC.  401.  (a)  Chapter  V  of  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

"EECORDS   AND   REPORTS  ON    DEVICE  EFFECTS   AND 
EXPERIENCE 

"SEC.  515.  (a)(1)  Every  person  engaged  In 
manufacturing  or  processing,  or  in  distribut- 
ing, a  device  that  Is  subject  to  a  standard  In 
effect  under  section  513.  or  with  respect  to 
which  there  Is  in  effect  an  approval  of  an 
application  filed  under  section  514(b),  shall 
establish  and  maintain  such  records,  and 
make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary,  of  data 
relating  to  clinical  experience  and  other  data 
or  Information,  received  or  otherwise  ob- 
tained by  such  person  with  respect  to  such 
device,  and  bearing  on  the  safety,  reliability, 
or  effectiveness  of  such  device,  or  on  whether 
such  device  may  be  adulterated  or  mis- 
branded,  as  the  Secretary  may  by  general 
regulation,  or  by  special  regulation  or  order 
applicable  to  such  device,  require.  Regula- 
tions and  orders  prescribed  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  subsection  shall  have  due  regard 
for  the  professional  ethics  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  the  Interests  of  patients  and 
shall  provide,  wherever  the  Secretary  deems 
It  appropriate,  for  the  examination,  upon  re- 
quest, by  the  persons  to  whom  such  regula- 
tions or  orders  are  applicable,  of  similar  in- 
formation received  or  otherwise  obtained  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(2)  Every  person  required  under  this  sub- 
section to  maintain  records,  and  every  person 
in  charge  or  custody  thereof,  shall,  upon  re- 
quest of  an  officer  or  employee  designated  by 
the  Secretary,  permit  such  officer  or  employee 
at  all  reasonable  times  to  have  access  to  and 
copy  and  verify  such  records. 

"(b)   Subsection   (a)   shall  not  apply  to — 

"(1)  pharmacies  which  maintain  estab- 
lishments In  conformance  with  any  appli- 
cable local  laws  regulating  the  practice  of 
pharmacy  and  medicine  and  which  are  regu- 
larly engaged  in  dispensing  prescription  drugs 
or  devices,  upon  prescriptions  of  practitioners 
licensed  to  prescribe  such  drugs  or  devices, 
to  patients  under  the  care  of  such  practition- 
ers In  the  course  of  their  professional  prac- 
tice, and  which  do  not,  either  through  a  sub- 
sidiary or  otherwise,  manufacture  or  process 
drugs  or  devices  for  sale  other  than  in  the 
regular  course  of  their  business  of  dispensing 
or  selling  drugs  or  devices  at  retail; 

"(2)  practitioners  licensed  by  law  to  pre- 
scribe or  administer  drugs  and  devices  and 
who  manufacture  or  process  devices  solely 
for  use  in  the  course  of  their  professional 
practice; 

"(3)  persons  who  manufacture  or  process 
devices  solely  for  use  In  research  or  teaching 
and  not  for  sale; 

"(4)  any  person,  with  respect  to  any  device 
if— 

"(A)  neither  such  device  nor  any  of  its 
components  has  been  in  interstate  com- 
merce; and 


"(B)  such  device  Is  not  Introduced  or  In- 
tended for  Introduction  Into  Interstate  com- 
merce; or 

"(5)  such  other  classes  of  persons  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  or  pursuant  to  regulation 
exempt  from  the  applications  of  this  subsec- 
tion upon  a  finding  that  such  application  is 
not  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
of  this  subsection." 

INSPECTION  RELATING  TO  DEVICES 

Sec.  402.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  704  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  prescription  de- 
vices" after  "prescription  drugs"  both  times 
It   appears. 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  such  subsection 
Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "for  pre- 
scription drugs ",  (2)  by  striking  out  "and 
antibiotic  drugs"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ",  antibiotic  drug,  and  devices,"  (3)  by 
strlktag  out  "or  section  507(d)  or  (g)"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  section  507(d) 
or  (g),  section  513(J),  or  section  514",  and 
(4)  by  inserting  "or  devices"  after  "other 
drugs",  Inserting  "or  of  a  device  subject  to 
section  513"  after  "new  drug",  and  inserting 
"or  section  514"  after  "section  505  (J)". 

(c)(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  the  sixth  sen- 
tence of  such  subsection  is  amended  by 
inserting  "or  devices"  after  "drugs"  each 
time  such  term  occurs. 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  that  sentence  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  ",  or  prescribe  or  use 
devices,  as  the  case  may  be,"  after  "admin- 
ister drugs";  and  by  inserting  ",  or  manu- 
facture or  process  devices,"  after  "process 
drugs". 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  that  sentence  is 
amended  by  Inserting  ",  or  manufacture  or 
process  devices,"  after  "process  drugs". 

REGISTRATION  OF  DEVICE  MANtJFACTtTRERS 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Section  610  of  such  Act  is 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  The  section  heading  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "of  drugs  and  devices"  after  "pro- 

DTJCERS". 

(2)  Subsection  (a)(1)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "or  device  package"  after  "drug  pack- 
age"; by  Inserting  "or  device"  after  "the 
drug";  and  by  Inserting  "or  user"  after 
"consumer". 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  ",  or  of  a  device  or 
devices,"  after  "drug  or  drugs";  and  the 
second  sentence  of  such  subsection  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  "or  of  any  device"  after 
"drug". 

(4)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c) 
is  amended  by  inserting  ",  or  a  device  or  de- 
vices." after  "drug  or  drugs";  and  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  such  subsection  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "or  of  any  device"  after  "drug". 

(5)  (A)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (d)  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing ".  or  of  a  device  or  devices."  after  "drug 
or  drugs";  and  the  second  sentence  of  such 
paragraph  is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  any 
device"  after  "drug". 

(B)  Paragraph  (2)  of  such  subsection  (d) 
Is  amended  by  inserting  "or  any  device"  after 
"drug". 

(6)  Subsection  (g)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"or  devices"  after  "drugs"  each  time  such 
term  occurs  In  paragraphs  (1),  (2).  and  (3) 
of  such  subsection. 

(7)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (1)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  ".  or  of  a  device  or  de- 
vices," after  "drug  or  drugs";  and  the  second 
sentence  of  such  subsection  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "or  devices"  after  "drugs". 

(b)  Subsection  502(o)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  device"  after 
"drug". 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  801(a) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  de- 
vices" after  "drugs"  both  times  such  words 
appear. 

(d)  Section  301  of  the  Drug  Amendments 
of  1962  (76  Stat.  793)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 


ing "and  devices"  after  "drugs"  each  time 
such  word  appears,  except  that  "or  devices" 
Is   inserted   after   "which   drugs"   and   after 
"Intrastate  commerce  in  such  drugs". 
TITLE  V— ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON 
DEVICES,  ETC. 
Sec  501.  Chapter  VII  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended  by  this 
Act,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"ADVISORY    COUNCIL    ON    DEVICES,    AND    OTHER 
ADVISORT    COMMITTEES   AND   EXPERTS 

"Sec.  708.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  advising 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  matters  of 
policy  m  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  relating  to  devices,  there  is  established 
m  the  Department  (in  addition  to  the  ad 
hoc  advisory  committees  that  may  from  time 
to  time  be  appointed  under  sections  514  and 
515)  an  Advisory  Council  on  Devices  not  to 
exceed  fifteen  members  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary without  regard  to  title  5.  United  States 
Code.  Such  members  shall  consist  of  persons 
chosen  with  a  view  to  their  special  knowledge 
of  the  problems  Involved  in  the  regulation  of 
various  kinds  of  devices  under  this  Act.  mem- 
bers of  the  professions  using  such  devices, 
scientists  expert  in  the  investigational  use 
of  devices,  and  members  of  the  general 
public. 

"(b)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  carrying  out 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  may  employ  experts 
and  consultants,  as  authorized  by  section 
3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

"(c)  Members  of  an  advisory  council  or 
committee  appointed  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  who  are  not  in  the  regular  full- 
time  employ  of  the  United  States  shall,  whUe 
attending  meetings  or  conferences  of  the 
council  or  committee  or  otherwise  engaged 
In  its  business,  and  experts  or  consultants 
employed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  shall, 
while  so  employed,  be  compensated  at  per 
diem  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary  but  not 
in  excess  of  the  rate  established  for  grade 
GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  at  the  time 
of  such  service.  Including  traveltlme,  and 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses  (Including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence)  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for 
persons  In  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently." 

TITLE  VI— EFFECTIVE  DATES  AND  TRAN- 
SITIONAL PROVISIONS 

Sec.  601.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
sections (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  section, 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  part  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  paragraph  (f)  of  section  601 
of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act,  as  added  to  such  section  by  section  201 
(a)  of  this  Act,  shall,  with  respect  to  any 
particular  use  of  a  device,  take  effect  (1) 
on  the  first  day  of  the  thirteenth  calendar 
month  following  the  month  In  which  this 
Act  is  enacted,  or  (2)  If  sooner,  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  an  order  of  the  Secretary  ap- 
proving or  denying  approval  of  an  application 
with  respect  to  such  use  of  the  device  un- 
der section  514  of  such  Act  as  added  by 
section  201(b)  of  this  Act. 

(c)(1)  Where,  on  the  day  immediately 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
a  device  was  in  use  in  the  cure,  mitigation, 
treatment,  or  prevention  of  disease  In  man, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  the  structure 
of  any  function  of  the  body  of  man.  such 
paragraph  (f)  of  section  501  of  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  shall  become 
effective  with  respect  to  such  preexisting  use 
or  uses  of  such  device  on  the  closing  date 
(as  defined  In  this  subsection)  or.  If  sooner, 
on  the  effective  date  of  an  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary approving  or  denying  approval  of  an 
application  with  respect  to  such  use  of  the 
device  under  such  section  514  of  such  Act. 
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(2)    For  the  purposes  of  this 
the  term  "closing  date"  means  tht 
of  the  thirty-first  calendar  month 
gins  after  the  month  In  which 
enacted,   except   that,   If   In   the 
the  Secretary  It  would  not  Involve 
risk  to  the  public  health,  he  may  i 
tlon  or  on  his  own  Initiative  post^o: 
closing  date  with  respect  to  any 
use  or  uses  of  a  device  until  such 
(but  not  beyond  the  close  of  trie 
month  after  the  month  In  whlcl. 
Is  enacted)   as  he  determines  Is 
permit  completion.  In  good  faith 
as  reasonably  practicable,  of  the  sc 
vestlgatlons  necessary  to  establish 
and  effectiveness  of  such  use  or 
Secretary  may  terminate  any  such 
ment  at  any  time  If  he  finds  that 
ponement  should  not  have  been 
that,  by  reason  of  a  change  In 
the  basis  for  such  postponement 
exists  or  that  there  has  been  a 
comply  with  a  requirement  of  the 
for  submission  of  progress  reporl  s 
other  conditions  attached   by  h 
postponement. 

(d)   Any  person  who.  on  the  da  f 
ately    preceding   the   date    of 
this  Act.  owned  or  operated  any 
ment  in  any  State  (as  defined  in 
of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and 
engaged  In  the  manufacture  or 
a  device  or  devices,  shall  If  he 
with  respect  to  devices,  or 
registration  with  respect  thereto, 
ance  with  subsection   (b)    of 
that  Act  (as  amended  by  section 
Act),  prior  to  the  first  day  of 
calendar    month    following    the 
which  this  Act  is  enacted,  be  deemed 
complied  with  that  subsection  for 
endar  year  1972.  Such  reglstratlo 
within  such  period  and  efTected  In 
also  be  deemed  to  be  In  compliance 
subsection  for  that  calendar  year. 
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TITLE     I.     ATTTHORrTY     TO     ESTABLISH 

Section    lot — amends    Chapter 
Federal   Pood,  Drug,  and   Cosmet  c 
adding  a  new  section  relating  to 
ards  for  medical  devices. 

Section  513(a) — authorizes  the 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
llsh  standards  for  devices  when 
will  protect  public  health  and  safet  r 

Section   513(b) — requires   that 
tary.  In  developing  standards,  shajll 
with  and  give  appropriate  weight 
ards  published  by  other  Federal  ai 
National    or    international    standard 
agencies,   and   shall    Invite 
others    representative    of    scientlfi ; 
sional.  Industry,  and  consumer 

Section  513(c) — establishes  the 
for  issuance,  amendment,  or  repeal 
ards   related   to   those   now   in 
the  Federal  food  and  drug  law  ( 
ment  and  hearings  on  proposed 
Ing),  but   authorizes   also  the   us« 
ferral  to  an  Independent  advisory 
outlined  In  Section  513(d)  below. 

Section     513(d) — authorizes 
would  be  affected  by  a  standard  to 
review  of  a  proposed  standard,  or 
ter  Involved  in  such  a  proposal 
dependent  advisory  committee  for 
ation. 

Section    102 — makes    conformin( 
ments  In  section  501  of  the  presen 
drug  law  by  amending  the  sectlo:  > 
"adulterated  drugs  and  devices' 
devices  which  do  not  meet  a 
forth  In  accordance  with  Section 
where  such  a  standard  exists. 

TT.  •  --     n.     PREMARKET     CLEARANCE     Of"     CERTAIN 
THERAPEUTIC    DEVICES 

Section  201  (b) — amends  the  present  food 
and  drug  law  by  adding  a  new  s4ctlon  614, 
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"Premarket  Clearance  for  Certain  Thera- 
peutic Devices." 

Section  514(a) — sets  forth  conditions  for 
when  a  premarketing  clearance  Is  required. 
States  that  a  device  Is  to  be  deemed  unsafe, 
unreliable,  or  ineffective  for  purposes  of  ap- 
plying section  501(f)  above  when: 

(i;  the  device  Is  not  generally  recognized 
by  experts,  qualified  by  scientific  training  or 
experience,  to  be  safe,  reliable,  or  effective 
for  use  under  the  conditions  prescribed,  sug- 
gested or  recommended;  and. 

(2)  the  device  is  Intended  for  or  la  used 
within  the  human  body.  Intended  to  be 
used  for  subjecting  the  human  body  to  some 
process,  or  after  investigation  Is  found  to  be 
Ineffective,  unsafe,  or  unreliable. 

unless — 

(1)  a  new  device  application  has  been  filed, 
or  an  approved  application  exists. 

(3)  is  exempted  as  outlined  In  513 (]),  (k). 
or  (1)  below, 

(4)  or  Is  used  solely  In  animals  other  than 
man. 

This  section  also  requires  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  maintain  and  publish  a  list  of 
devices  and  their  uses. 

Section  514(b) — describes  the  contents  and 
procedure  for  new  device  applications  to 
comply  with  the  clearance  procedure  set 
forth  in  514(a)  above.  These  applications 
must  contain: 

(1)  Information  and  data  to  show  the 
safety,  reliability,  and  effectiveness  of  the 
device. 

(2)  composition,  properties,  and  principles 
of  operation, 

(3)  methods  and  controls  used  In  manu- 
facture, 

(4)  identification  of  the  applicable  stand- 
ard and  Information  to  show  that  the  device 
meets  the  standard, 

(5)  samples  of  the  device, 

(6)  specimens  of  labeling,  and 

(7)  other  requirements  the  Secretary  may 
require. 

Section  514(c) — requires  the  Secretary  to 
act  on  application  within  180  days  after  fil- 
ing by  approving,  denying  and  affording 
an  opportunity  for  hearing,  or  suspending 
the  time  limit  pending  the  report  of  an 
advisory  committee. 

Section  514(d) — establishes  the  basis  for 
approval  or  disapproval.  Disapproval  would 
be  made  where : 

( 1 )  the  device  Is  not  safe  or  reliable  under 
conditions  prescribed. 

(2)  manufacturing  or  processing  controls 
do  not  meet  good  manufacturing  practices. 

(3)  lack  of  substantial  evidence  that  the 
device  has  the  effect  it  purports, 

(4)  has  false  or  misleading  labeling. 
Also  defines  substantial  evidence  to  mean 

evidence  from  adequate  and  well-controlled 
Investigations,  Including  clinical  Investiga- 
tions. 

Section  514(e) — authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  withdraw  approval  of  an  application 
where : 

(1)  other  data,  or  later  evidence,  indicates 
that  the  device  is  unsafe  or  unreliable. 

(2)  new  Information  shows  the  device  to 
be  ineffective. 

(3)  the  application  contains  untrue  state- 
ments of  material  fact, 

(4)  there  is  a  failure  to  maintain  records, 
as  required  elsewhere  In  the  bill  (see  new 
section  515) . 

(5)  good  manufacturing  practices  are  not 
employed  as  required  elsewhere  in  the  bill 
(see  new  section  501  (g) ) . 

(6)  on  the  basis  of  new  Information,  the 
labeling  is  false  or  misleading. 

Where  an  Imminent  health  or  safety  haz- 
ard is  Involved,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  suspend  approval  immediately  and  to  pro- 
vide for  an  expedited  hearing  Into  the 
matter. 

Section  514(f) — provides  the  Secretary 
with  authority  to  revoke  adverse  orders  when 
the  facts  so  require. 

Section  514(g) — requires  that  the  Secre- 


tary's order  be  served  In  person  or  by  regis- 
tered or  certified  mall. 

Section  514(h) — authorizes  the  use  of  a 
referral  committee  for  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  on  an  application  or  the  Secretary's 
action  to  obtain  the  committee's  repMjrt  and 
recommendations.  This  procedure  may  tw 
employed  when  filing  an  application  or  at 
any  time  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  time 
for  the  Secretary  to  make  a  determination 
on  an  application.  The  committee  would  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary.  This  procedure 
also  applies  to  Section  613(d)  relating  to 
standards  as  outlined  above. 

Section  514(1) — provides  applicants  with 
the  right  of  appeal  and  to  obtain  judicial 
review. 

Section  514 (J)— establishes  exemption  for 
devices  used  solely  for  investigational  pur- 
poses by  persons  qualified  to  conduct  such 
Investigation.  The  exemption  would  be  con- 
ditioned upon: 

(1)  the  existence  of  an  adequate  plan  of 
investigation 

(2)  a  written  agreement  that  the  use  of 
the  device  will  be  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Investigator  In  cases  where  the  device  ia 
for  human  use 

(3)  that  records  and  data  obtained  from 
the  Investigation  are  kept  and  available 

(4)  other  conditions  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  assure  public  health  and  safety. 

The  exemption  Is  conditioned  also  upon 
notification  to  those  who  use  such  a  device 
that  Its  use  Is  for  Investigational  purposes 
and  that  consent  be  obtained. 

Section  614(k) — also  exempts  from  the  ap- 
plication procedure  under  section  514  any 
device  which  fully  conforms  to  an  applicable 
standard  established  under  section  513,  sec- 
tion 358  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
or  meets  standards  about  to  be  announced 
or  Implemented,  devices  made  upon  order  by 
a  practitioner,  where  such  a  device  Is  not 
generally  available  In  finished  form  or  In 
existing  commercial  channels,  or  where  the 
device  Is  for  the  use  of  a  named  patient, 
or  for  the  sole  use  of  a  practitioner  In  the 
course  of  his  professional  practice. 

Section  514(1) — ^provides  exemptions  for 
devices  for  which  requirements  are  found  not 
to  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic health  and  safety,  with  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Medical 
Devices;  and  for  devices  licensed  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  where  the  Secre- 
tary finds  regulation  duplicative. 

Section  202 — makes  conforming  chtmges 
In  existing  law  to  Include  under  the  section 
on  "prohibited  acts"  certain  aspects  of  the 
new  section  614. 

TrrLE  m.  requtrement  of  good 

MANUFACTURING    PRACTICE 

Section  301 — amends  present  law  to  pro- 
vide that  a  device  Is  "adulterated"  if  the 
method  and  controls  used  to  manufacture 
the  device  do  not  conform  with  good  manu- 
facturing practice  to  assure  that  such  a  de- 
vice is  safe  and  reliable  and  that  It  has  the 
characteristics  it  purports  to  have. 

TITLE     rV.     RECORDS    AND     REPORTS;     INSPECTION 
AND    REGISTRATION    OF    ESTABLISHMENTS 

Section  401 — amends  present  law  by  adding 
a  new  section  515  requiring  that  manufactur- 
ers, processors,  and  distributors  of  devices 
subject  to  standards  keep  records  and  make 
reports  to  the  Secretary  relating  clinical  ex- 
perience and  other  data  which  bears  on  the 
safety,  reliability,  and  effectiveness  of  such 
devices.  The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized  to 
have  access  to  such  records. 

Section  515(a) — sets  forth  the  above  re- 
quirements. 

Section  515(b) — exempts  from  these  re- 
quirements the  following: 

(1)  pharmacies  operating  In  conformance 
with  applicable  local  laws. 

(2)  practitioners,  licensed  by  law,  who 
manufacture  devices  solely  for  use  in  the 
course  of  their  professional  practice. 

(3)  persona  who  manufacture  devices  sole- 
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ly  for  use  in  research  or  teaching,  and  not  for 
sale. 

(4)  persons,  with  respect  to  any  device,  no 
part  of  which  has  been  Interstate  commerce 
and  which  Is  not  Intended  for  interstate  com- 
merce. 

(5)  other  classes,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

Section  402 — amends  varied  parts  of  exist- 
ing law  to  provide  the  Inspection  provisions 
now  relating  to  drugs  to  devices  covered  un- 
der the  act. 

Section  403 — amends  various  sections  of 
existing  law  relating  to  the  registration  of 
drug  manufacturers  to  Include  the  manufac- 
turers, processors,  and  distributors  of  devices 
covered  under  the  act. 

TITLE  V.  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Section  501 — establishes  a  new  section  703 
which  provides  for  the  creation  of  an  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Devices  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
advise  the  Secretary  on  policy  matters  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  The 
members  would  be  selected  with  a  view  to- 
ward their  special  knowledge  of  the  problems 
Involved  In  regulating  various  kinds  of 
devices. 

TITLX   VI 

Section  601 — makes  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  effective  upon  the  date  of  enactment 
with  the  exception  as  shown  In  502(b),  (c), 
and  (d). 

Section  60Ha) — makes  the  effective  date 
(except  as  provided  In  502(c)  below)  of  the 
definition  of  an  "adulterated  device"  on  the 
1st  day  of  the  13th  month  following  enact- 
ment (1  year  from  enactment),  or  sooner 
If,  upon  application,  the  Secretary  Issues  an 
order  with  respect  to  such  application.  The 
effective  date  in  latter  case  would  be  the  date 
of  the  order.  This  effective  date  Is  the  date 
on  which  the  "safety,  reliability,  and  effec- 
tiveness" requirement  Is  Imposed. 

Section  601(b) — relates  to  devices  already 
in  existence.  The  safety,  reliability,  and  ef- 
fectiveness requirements  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  a  "closing  date,"  the  1st  day  of  the 
31st  month  after  enactment  (2V2  years  after 
enactment ) ,  unless  an  application  Is  filed 
sooner.  If  an  application  is  filed  sooner,  the 
effective  date  Is  the  date  of  an  order  with 
respect  to  such  application.  Under  certain 
conditions,  this  date  may  be  extended  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  end  of  the  60th  month  fol- 
lowing enactment  (5  years  after  enactment), 
or  to  any  date  between  the  31st  and  end  of 
the  60th  month. 

Section  601(c) — requires  registration  of 
manufacturers,  processors,  and  distributors 
prior  to  the  1st  day  of  the  7tb  month  (6 
months  after  enactment) . 

[From  the  Medical  Tribune,  Mar.  24,  1971] 

Study  Finds  Defects  in  Equipment  Used 

FOR  Hospitals'  Critical  Care 

Ati^ntic  City,  NJ. — Numerous  defects  In 
the  electronic  equipment  used  in  the  critical 
care  units  of  12  leading  hospitals  were  found 
In  a  cardiologist-engineer  study  reported 
here  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Heart  Association. 

Among  the  findings: 

Defibrillators:  Among  61  studied,  electric 
malfunction  was  common.  In  one  brand,  the 
circuit  breaker  could  be  depended  on  to  open 
If  four  to  eight  shocks  were  delivered  In  rapid 
succession.  In  at  least  two  brands,  one  of 
the  paddles  was  electrically  connected  to 
ground,  allowing  part  of  the  deflbrlllatlng 
current  to  pass  through  and  bum  any 
ground  part  of  the  patient  and  also  to  de- 
flbrlllate  the  operator.  Of  the  41  D.C.  de- 
fibrillators, 10  were  25  per  cent  or  more  high 
In  output  energy  at  least  one  setting  and  16 
were  more  than  26  per  cent  low.  Ten  "an- 
cient" A.C.   Instrtiments   were  encountered. 

Monitors:  Of  96  examined,  56  had  sub- 
standard frequency  response.  Leakage  cur- 


rent exceeded  the  now-accepted  maximum 
In  44.  Six  others  sent  a  current  surge  through 
the  patient  cable  when  the  power  was 
switched  on  or  off.  Many  had  poor  wiring 
connections,  falling  components  and  In- 
ternal adjustment  defects  that  caused  a  dis- 
torted display.  Six  rate  meters  were  Inac- 
curate. 

Electrocardiographs  and  direct  writers:  Of 
61  examined,  over  half  showed  unsafe  leak- 
age current  and  75  per  cent  had  frequency 
rsponses  that  failed  to  meet  1967  criteria  of 
the  American  Heart  Association.  The  con- 
trols sometimes  malfunctioned  and  the  1- 
mllllvolt  calibration  pulse  was  often  Inac- 
curate. 

Pacemakers:  Of  57  tested,  28  had  what 
appeared  to  be  a  grossly  abnormal  wave  form 
or  amplitude.  In  32  the  amplitude  of  the 
output  wave  form  was  not  proportional  to 
the  dial  setting.  Rate  control  was  Inac- 
curate In  about  40  per  cent  of  the  Instru- 
ments. In  four  pacemakers  there  was  Inter- 
action between  rate  and  amplitude  controls. 

Other  devices,  such  as  aspirators  and  port- 
able x-ray  machines,  showed  excessive  leak- 
age current  In  several  Instances.  Electric  out- 
lets were  found  to  be  sometimes  broken, 
loose,  or  dead.  A  few  had  reversed  polarity. 

According  to  Dr.  Henry  L.  Green,  G.  E. 
Hieb,  and  Dr.  Irwin  J.  Schatz,  of  Wayne  State 
University  College  of  Medicine,  many  of  the 
problems  resulted  from  a  lack  of  communi- 
cation between  the  manfacturers  and  users 
of  cardiac  care  equipment. 

"Engineers  have  not  always  considered  the 
manner  In  which  the  equipment  will  be  em- 
ployed or  the  skill  of  the  personnel  respon- 
sible for  It,"  they  said.  "At  times,  more  con- 
sideration seems  to  have  been  given  to 
economy  of  production  than  to  future  serv- 
icing. Physicians  in  turn  have  not  related 
problems  of  utilizing  these  devices  to  the 
manufacturer  In  order  that  he  might  Im- 
prove his  design. 

"Both  physicians  and  nurses  should  know 
more  about  how  to  use  their  equipment. 
Often  we  found  monitor  controls  set  Im- 
properly, exposed  pacemaker  terminals,  and 
the  like.  Almost  no  one  keeps  an  adequate 
battery  log  with  the  pacemaker.  Crash  carts 
are  badly  maintained.  Often  there  Is  no  mon- 
itor or  defibrillator  in  the  emergency  room." 

The  Investigators  stressed  the  need  for 
a  program  of  preventive  maintenance  and 
for  a  highly  developed  medical  electronic 
repair  service,  which  should  not  only  make 
routine  inspections  but  also  be  on  24-hour 
call. 

[From  American  Dental  Association  News, 
June  19,  1972  J 

FDA  Warns  of  Shock  Hazard  in  Certain 
Small  Sterilizers 

RocKViLLE,  Md. — The  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration has  alerted  consumers  that  some 
20,000  small  sterilizers — used  at  home  by  dia- 
betics and  In  the  oflSces  of  dentists,  physi- 
cians, and  veterinarians — can  shock  the  user. 

According  to  the  FDA,  the  electrical  shock 
hazard  Is  sufficient  to  cause  severe  shock, 
muscle  spasm,  and  possible  unconsclovisness. 
In  some  extreme  cases  It  could  be  lethal,  the 
FDA  said. 

Models  5,  8,  16.  and  18  of  the  Benwal 
Sterilizer  are  Involved.  All  consist  of  an  oval 
porcelain  boiling  chamber  plus  a  metal  Ud; 
they  range  in  size  according  to  model.  Most 
can  be  held  In  one  hand. 

The  sterilizers  were  distributed  by  the 
American  Sundries  Company  of  Roslyn 
Heights,  N.Y.  The  firm  has  recalled  Model  18, 
but  has  declined  to  recall  other  models,  ac- 
cording to  the  FDA. 

The  FDA  is  asking  retailers  to  stop  selling 
all  models  and  Inform  customers  who  have 
made  previous  purchases. 

Several  of  the  sterilizers  were  seized  May 
15  by  the  FDA  at  the  regional  offices  of  Top 
Value  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Dayton.  Additional 


action  will  be  taken  to  remove  the  devices 
from  trade  channels,  the  FDA  said. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  June  2,  1972  J 

Treatment  Device  Labeled  "Quackert" 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  an- 
nounced yesterday  It  has  begun  seizing  ex- 
pensive Dlapulse  machines  described  by  a 
federal  Judge  as  "no  less  than  sheer  quack- 
ery." 

The  first  two  were  seized  at  Norfolk  Gen- 
eral Hospital  in  Virginia,  an  FDA  spokesman 
said,  and  more  seizures  are  planned. 

More  than  4,000  of  the  devices  have  been 
sold  since  the  late  1950s  at  prices  ranging 
from  82,400  to  $4,000  each  to  hospitals, 
clinics,  physicians,  chiropractors  and  other 
health  practitioners  In  the  United  States, 
Israel,  England,  Mexico  and  Canada,  the  FDA 
said. 

That  many  machines  could  provide  1.5 
million  half-hour  treatments  annually  at  an 
average  fee  of  $10  per  15  minutes,  said  Harry 
Butts,  a  compliance  officer  In  FDA's  division 
of  medical  devices. 

The  FDA  said  Dlapulse  Corporation  of 
America,  based  at  New  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y., 
claimed  the  device  could  treat  more  than 
300  medical  and  therapeutic  conditions,  in- 
cluding wounds,  fractures,  infections,  arthri- 
tis, burns,  bursitis  and  shingles. 

The  Dlapulse  resembles  a  conventional  dia- 
thermy machine  used  to  produce  deep  heat 
treatment,  the  FDA  said. 

[From  Medical  World  News.  Apr.  28.   1972) 

Pacemaker  Recall:  There  Ought  To  Be 

a  Law 

General  Electric  Co.  Is  recalling  a  batch  at 
487  pacemakers  It  produced  last  summer — a 
sticky  proposition  because  Indications  are 
that  all  the  suspect  units  had  already  been 
Implanted  In  heart  patients  when  the  recall 
was  sounded  early  this  month. 

So  GE  has  been  moving  quickly  and  vol- 
untarily— but  also  very  quietly — to  trace  the 
pacemakers  and  get  replacements  Into  the 
recipients  (with  the  company  paying  the 
Installation  charge).  And  as  of  mld-Aprll,  It 
said  that  90%  of  the  patients  Involved  had 
either  received  a  substitute  device-  or  were 
scheduled  to  get  one.  GE  estimates  that 
about  20  of  the  487  pacemakers  will  boost 
heart  rates  by  ten  to  20  beats  per  minute; 
they  don't  shut  off  their  electrical  stimuli 
once  the  desired  rate  Is  attained.  And  the 
company  concedes  that  the  speedup  could 
get  worse  with  time.  But  beyond  that.  It  will 
only  say  that  no  deaths  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  defective  pacemakers,  and 
that  the  situation  should  not  arouse  fears 
In  heart  patients. 

The  recall  comes  at  a  time  when  several 
medical  device  control  bills  are  rattling 
around  Congress,  anf*  OE's  silence  points  up 
what  many  decry  In  the  present  system. 
"We  found  out  as  everyone  else  did — from 
newspapers,"  says  Dr.  Joseph  Davis,  direc- 
tor of  scientific  review  In  the  FDA's  Office  of 
Medical  Devices.  "If  GE  gives  us  its  data, 
we'll  have  It  for  further  reference;  but  we 
have  no  authority  to  force  them  to  give  ua 
details.  This  Is  one  situation  I'd  hope  new 
legislation  would  correct." 

GE  acted  after  receiving  a  physician's  re- 
port of  tachycardia  In  one  of  his  pacemaker 
patients.  An  investigation  pinpointed  the 
devices  assembled  last  June.  July,  and  Aug- 
ust. Unfortunately,  their  serial  numbers  do 
not  run  consecutively,  but  the  company  ad- 
vises doctors  that  they  can  easily  detect  a 
defective  unit  by  monitoring  a  patient's 
pulse. 

"It  Isn't  always  possible  to  prevent  an  Inci- 
dent like  this,"  FDA's  Dr.  Davis  says,  "but 
a  4%  rate  of  products  found  to  be  defective 
[the  OE  Incidence]  Is  a  high  risk  rate.  As  a 
physician,  I  think  a  1  %  defect  rate  In  medical 
devices  Is  too  high." 
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CONTROLUNO  MEDICAL  DEVICES   Is 

At   the  recent  AMA   conventlob 
Joel  J.  Nobel,  research  director 
profit  Emergency  Care  Research 
Philadelphia,  pointed  to  photogi 
emergency  breathing  devices,  one 
tor  shaped  like   a  bottle  and   1 
accordton-llke  respirator.  "They 
he  said.  "About  50,000  of  them 
sold,  and  the  public  would  be  better 
mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation.     . 
tioned  later.  Dr.  Joseph  Davis  of 
Division  of  Medical  Devices  agree(  1 
charge,  which  Implied  that  people 
dying  because  the  contrivances 
He  noted  that  the  FDA  had  U 
warning  about  the   accordion 
had  seized  some  of  them  on  the 
and    misleading    labeling.    "But 
search  out  all  50.000  of  the  two 
have  been  sold,"  declared  Dr 
we  have  a  limited  number  of 

The  Incident  is  a  particularly 
example  of  the  gray  area  of 
regulation,    long    a    concern    of 
medical  manufacturers,  and  ._„_ 
For  five  straight  years,  legislation  .„ 
the  device  mess  has  been  introducsd 
gress.    Lacking    unified    support 
health  community,  the  bills  have 
times,  and  this  year's  bills  are  In 

But   the  judiciary  is  now 
and   focusing   attention   on 

control  as  never  before.  In  a 

slon  last  April  28.  the  Supreme 
In  effect,  that  a  medical  device  i— 
lated  by  the  FDA  Just  as  a  drug 
unless  the  device  Is  clearly  exempt 
medical  such  as  a  quack  contraptlcn 
room  scale,  or  a  crutch.  Thus, 
court  In  the  land  supports  the 
of  the  safety  and  efficacy  of  a  __ 
it    IS   marketed.    Heretofore,    only 
branding  and  adulteration  prose 
the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act 
applied  to  devices. 

But  can  a  device  be  defined 
Many  experts   believe   that   the 
efficacy  provisions  applying  to  d-  - 
successfully  be  applied  to  devices 
is    that    medical    equipment    ran(,» 
artificial  heart  valves  to  hemosta;s 
be  proved  safe  and  effective  under 
now  applied  to  drugs. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  cam( 
involving  the  sale  by  Dlfco  Labor 
of  Bacto-Unidisk,   a   paper  disk 
tory  testing  of  cultures  for  their 
sensitivity.  The  court  found  that  L 
disk  meets  the  catch-all  definition 
be  regulated. 

The   definition  of  a  regulable 
been  stretched  a  year  earlier,  wher 
Court  of  Appeals,  Second  Circuit,  f 
a  disposable  hemostat  with  a  loop 
material   and   a   nylon    button.   d( 
make  an  automatic  tie,  falls  under 
trol  provisions.  The  decision  is  _, 
preted   by  lawyers   to   mean   that 
used  "in  or  on  the  body"  is  su 
stricter  FDA  drug  rules. 

In  the  light  of  Judicial  action  __ 
and  legislative  stand-off.  a  summit 
on  the  problem  has  been  schedi 
Association  for  the  Advancement 
Instrumentation    (AAMI),  aided 
from  the  National  Institutes  of  ... 
parley  is  to  be  held  September  6 
Bethesda,  Md.  Interested  partle 
representatives  of  industry  and 
are  to  be  invited. 

According  to  Dr.  Arthur  C.  Beall 
elate  professor  of  surgery  at  Houst4n 

lor  College  of  Medicine  and , 

dent  of  the  AAMI,  the  Bethesda 
wUl   try  to  define  the  problem 
devices  should  be  regulated,  and 
stltutes  a  device.  Says  Dr.  Beall, 
make  a  diagnosis  before  we  start 
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K  STBtTGCLE         The  conference  wUl  feed  to  Congress  the 
sxirgeon     recommendations  of  the  nation's  ledding  ex- 
the  non-     perts.   And   hopefully.   Congress   will   listen, 
^stltute  of     I5r.  Beall  points  out  that  the  Supreme  Court 
is  of  two     ruling  actually  leaves  very  few  "devices"  as 
resusclta-     exceptions  to  the  PDA's  safety  and  efficacy 
other  an     authority.  Even  an  ECO  machine  would  be 
't  work,"     regulable.  "We  are  afraid  that  some  of  the 
have  been     proposed  legislation  would  hamper  develop- 
off  using     nient   of   new   equipment,"   he   added.   "The 
\)|fhen  ques-     AAMI  is  not  pushing  any  particular  piece 
the  FDA's     °^  legislation." 

with  this         Most  to  the  liking  of  the  AAMI  and  other 

could  be     Interested  groups  U  a  bill  Introduced  this 

nre  in  use.     year  by  Rep.  Edwin  Relnecke  (R-Callf.)  which 

a  public     would  start  from  the  ground  up  by  appolnt- 

shfped   item,     "^8  a  study  commission. 

of  false         ^^  *^e  meantime,  Philadelphia's  Dr.  Nobel 

we    can't     '^  '^''  pointing  at  the  defective  respirators 

devices  that     *^^  ^^^  officials  are  left  with  their  inade- 

slnce     quate  policing  forces.  One  FDA  official  said 

that  it  would  take  a  "thalidomide  incident" 

to  achieve   new  legislation   in   the  medical 

devices  area. 

The  bottle-shaped  resuscitator,  a  green  rub- 
ber device  with  a  face  mask,  is  three  inches 
In  diameter  and  twelve  Inches  long.  It  is  no 
longer  being  sold.  Dr.  Nobel  said,  but  hun- 
dreds have  been  purchased  by  police  depart- 
ments and  others.  The  accordion-like  respira- 
tor, a  green  polyethylene  bellows,  is  still 
being  promoted  and  sold. 

A  team  of  physicians,  engineers,  and  others 
at  the  institute  In  Philadelphia  tested  the 
two  emergency  breathing  devices  by  measur- 
ing the  blood  gases  while  patients  at  two 
Philadelphia  hospitals  were  on  the  machines 
A  $90,000  computerized  installation  helped 
determine  that  the  two  were  ineffective. 

In  Portland,  Me.,  Dr.  Chester  W.  White  Jr., 
the  chairman  of  the  equipment  committee  of 
the   American   Society  of  Anesthesiologists, 
pointed  out  that  there  are  a  number  of  ef- 
fective manually  operated  breathing  devices 
on  the  market. 
"There  Is  no  need  for  a  device  that  is  not 
simply?     tlioroughly   effective   to   be    marketed."   Dr. 
safety  and     ^^^'^e  declared.  He  added  that  to  extend  PDA 
cannot     authority    in    the    area    of    medical    devices 
The  fear     would  require  a  far  greater  PDA  approprla- 
from     ^'^°^  ^^^  *  ^^  bigger  professional  staff, 
cannot         ^^-  ^^^i^el  Jenkins,  professor  of  medicine 
standards     ^^'^  ^^^^^  °^  ^*  pulmonary  service  at  Baylor 
and  chairman  of  the  pulmonary  committee 
for  the  AAMI,  says  his  committee  is  working 
on    standards    for    Instrumentation    In    the 
pulmonary  field.  But  the  AAMI  has  not  yet 
reached  the  point  where  standards  for  resus- 
eitators  have  been  set,  he  added. 

No  one  is  certain,  but  there  are  probably 

fifteen  emergency  breathing  devices  on  the 

device  had     market.  In  general,  they  operate  by  hand  or 

the  U.S.     through   an  electrical   or  pneumatic  power 

fdund  that     source.  They  provide  oxygen,  or  air,  or  some 

at  suture     mixture  of  these  to  the  patient. 

deiilgned   to         ^^-    Nobels    research    institute,    financed 

( Irug  con-     ^y  *  K™°*  ^rom  the  Public  Health  Service 

inter-     ^^'^  ^^  private  contributions,  is  set  up  to  im- 

anythlng     Prove  medical  care  through  the  utilization  of 

to  the     advanced  technology. 

A  full-time  professional  staff  of  physicians, 
physiologists,  biomedical  engineers,  techni- 
cians, and  administrative  personnel,  along 
with  an  advisory  board  of  specialists,  is  set  up 
to  work  on  emergency  care  techniques  and 
equipment. 

In  1965,  the  institute  developed  the  MAX 
Mobile  Emergency  Life  Support  System. 
Within  two  years.  Dr.  Nobel  says,  this  system 
for  cardiopulmonary  resuscitation  and  emer- 
gency support  of  critically  ill  patients  was  In 
use  throughout  the  world.  It  saves  time  in 
emergencies  and  permits  a  small  team  to  sus- 
tain moribund  patients.  Adds  Dr.  Nobel: 
"What  we  would  like  to  do  Is  set  up  a  sort  of 
Consumer's  Union  for  medical  devices.  In- 
stead of  merely  publishing,  however,  we  will 
turn  over  our  findings  to  the  manufacturers 
concerned.  In  most  cases,  we  find  we  get 
treatment."     good  cooperation." 
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(Prom  Hospital  World,  January  1972) 
ELscTKONic  Pollution:  The  Invisiblk 
Invader 
(By  James  D.  Snyder) 

During  one  of  the  President's  recent  stavs 
at  the  "Western  White  House"  in  San  Cle- 
mente,  a  vital  national  security  communica- 
tions line  suddenly  was  disrupted  by  a  crackle 
of  static  and  unrecognizable  voices. 

An  eavesdropper  Deliberate  Jamming  by 
a  hostUe  power?  Or  was  a  distant  U  8  Com 
mand  Post  broadcasting  an  urgent  message? 
After  several  anxious  hours,  a  team  of  teeh- 
nlcUns  finally  traced  the  trouble  to  a  rou- 
tine broadcast  by  a  nearby  community  an- 
tenna television  station. 

What  strayed  Into  the  top  secret  White 
House  communications  network  is  no  differ- 
ent than  what  makes  your  TV  picture  flutter 
mysteriously  activates  your  electronic  garage 
door  opener— or  can  kill  a  patient  at  your 
hospital.  Called  radio  frequency  interference 
(RFI) ,  It  is  "electronic  pollution"  that  occurs 
when  any  plug-in  device  sprays  enough 
electo-magnetic  energy  into  the  air  to  upset 
the  operation  of  another.  Experts  fear  that 
one  day  so  many  Industrial  motors,  office 
machines,  and  household  gadgets  wUl  be  pel- 
luting  the  airways  with  their  electronic  emis- 
sions that  their  usefulness  wUl  dissolve  In 
a  din  of  static. 

Nowhere  is  the  problem  more  acute  than 
In  the  hospital,  where  the  needles  of  super- 
sensitive monitoring  equipment  can  go  hay- 
wire when  a  patient  down  the  hall  turns  on 
a  radio,  or  when  the  accoutlng  department's 
new  adding  machine  gets  its  daUy  workout. 
In  some  cases  interference  Is  merely  annoy- 
ing. But  in  others  it  can  be  very  dangerous. 

At  a  well-known  Midwestern  hospital,  for 
Instance,  an  Interference-causing  diathermy 
machine  rang  the  alarms  on  a  cardiac  moni- 
tor located  in  the  Intensive  care  unit  one  floor 
below.  Nurses  in  the  ward  were  accustomed 
to  the  problem  and  "solved  It"  by  simply 
turning  off  the  alarms  when  the  diathermy 
was  In  use— until  one  day  a  patient's  fatal 
heart  attack  went  unnoticed. 

THE  invisiblk  VILLAIN 

To  suggest  that  interference  is  merely  a 
nuisance  is  a  gross  understatement.  Not  only 
does  it  disturb  the  readings  on  the  equip- 
ment and  prevent  accurate  monitoring,  but 
it  can  alter  their  accuracy,  according  to 
manufacturers.  Part  of  the  problem  is  that 
interference  signals  can  be  generated  from  a 
variety  of  sources.  Among  the  most  common: 
Private  radio  telephones  from  passing  traf- 
fic, commercial  radio  and  TV  stations. 

Motors  that  are  frequently  switched  caus- 
ing arcing  or  sparking,  such  as  elevators, 
power  tools,  light  switches,  air  conditioners 
and  office  machines. 

X-ray  transformers  and  electrical  conduc- 
tors, which  can  send  out  an  electromagnetic 
force  field  and  seriously  Inhibit  nearby  in- 
strumentation. 

Carrier  current  on  power  transmission 
lines. 

Other  medical  equipment  including  dia- 
thermy, electro-surgical  units,  electro-cau- 
tery equipment  and  neurosurgical  stimula- 
tors. 

Electric  discharge  or  "leakage"  from  fluo- 
rescent lights. 

Ultrasonic  equipment  used  for  therapeutic 
treatment  and  for  cleaning  laboratory  equip- 
ment. 

Improper  grounding  of  equipment,  prob- 
ably the  largest  cause  of  60  cycle  Interference 
or  "hum". 

Just  how  serious  Is  Interference  In  the  hos- 
pital? "Very,"  says  North  American  Rock- 
well's Elden  Hughes,  chairman  of  the  Elec- 
tronic Industries  Association's  Electromag- 
netic Compatibility  Committee.  "Take  any 
medical   clinic    for   example,"   he   says.   "If 
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there's  a  dentist  drilling  a  tooth  right  above 
an  EKQ  machine,  you've  got  trouble." 

The  most  drastic  example  of  the  effects  of 
Interference  are  pacemakers,  whose  low  levels 
of  power  make  them  highly  susceptible  to 
RFI  from  many  unexplained  sources.  Radio 
transmitters  can  be  very  hazardous  to  the 
heart  patient,  but  generators  or  even  adding 
machines  can  send  waves  that  will  alter  the 
speed  of  the  pacemaker's  beat — or  even  stop 
it  altogether.  In  some  cases  the  electric  knife 
used  to  insert  the  unit  into  the  body  can 
transmit  waves  that,  by  simuliting  the  heart 
beat,  will  stop  the  pacemaker  from  function- 
ing. And  even  microwave  ovens,  operating 
within  their  assigned  frequencies,  present  a 
distinct  hazard  to  pacemaker  wearers. 

No  matter  what  levels  of  power  or  fre- 
quency these  sensitive  monitors  are  designed 
to  detect,  they  are  all  affected  by  Interfer- 
ence. Their  basic  design — which  generally 
consists  of  a  probe  or  sensor  responding  to 
some  type  of  physiological  activity — makes 
them  unable  to  discriminate  between  the  Im- 
pulses being  monitored  and  insignificant  sig- 
nals of  about  the  same  strength.  Small  sig- 
nals win  be  displayed  as  erroneous  measure- 
ments at  the  output  while  large  ones  may 
overload  the  monitor's  amplifier  pnd  com- 
pletely distort  the  output  altogether. 

If  Instruments  in  the  hospital  are  con- 
nected to  several  different  power  circuits, 
they  will  be  Interfered  with  by  a  "ground 
loop"  effect.  In  this  Instance,  a  serious  prob- 
lem with  many  Institutions,  unwanted  sig- 
nals are  easily  induced  In  the  amplifier 
circuit. 

APPROACHING    A    SOLtmON 

"The  real  cure  to  Interference  Is  double- 
barreled,"  says  EIA's  Hughes.  "We  need  ade- 
quate equipment  standards  and  we  need  op- 
erating room  standards  to  keep  these  sensi- 
tive pieces  of  equipment  from  interfering 
with  each  other.  And  only  government — with 
the  help  of  Industry — can  provide  It." 

And  government  Is  In  no  hurry  to  begin 
working  on  a  solution  if,  indeed.  It  could. 
The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  with  its 
regulatory  powers  over  medical  devices,  would 
be  the  likely  agency  to  look  to  for  any  stand- 
ardization. But  says  one  FDA  official,  "You 
can't  minimize  the  technical  nature  of  the 
problem.  Standardization  would  be,  to  say 
the  least,  difficult." 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
keeps  watch  over  the  commercial  range  of 
frequencies  that  affect  medical  equipment, 
and  frequency  levels  of  diathermy,  x-ray,  and 
other  products  are  controlled  by  that  bureau. 
In  fact,  all  known  radiating  devices  must 
contain  controls  In  their  design  to  limit  ra- 
diation of  all  frequencies  other  than  the  de- 
signed operating  frequency.  These  controls 
Include  directional  radiators,  shielding  and 
filtering.  The  FCC,  however,  makes  no  effort 
to  insure  that  the  frequencies  of  equip- 
ment— particularly  medical  equipment — are 
compatible.  It  gladly  defaults  this  respon- 
sibility to  the  FDA. 

But  regulation  is  only  a  partial  remedy 
anyway.  There  are  more  Immediate  methods : 

The  use  of  filters  on  monitoring  equip- 
ment is  sometimes  an  effective  measure 
against  "electronic  pollution"  and  many 
manufacturers  Include  them  as  standard 
features  with  their  equipment.  Other  filters 
can  be  used  to  lock  on  to  and  cancel  the 
spectral  components  of  periodic  signals.  Tet, 
although  effective  against  some  types  of  in- 
terference, filters  cannot  generally  be  used 
with  success  with  all  equipment  In  the  hos- 
pitals. 

Another  cure  might  be  to  schedule  the  use 
of  monitors  during  periods  of  low  Interfer- 
ence levels,  particularly  where  the  source  can 
be  easily  recognized  and  eliminated.  Often 
however,  this  is  not  possible  since  much  In- 
terference cannot  be  predicted  and  schedul- 
ing during  "off  times"  is  Impractical.  Still 
another  method  is  to  locate  the  equipment 


as  far  away  as  possible  from  the  source  of 
interfering  radiations. 

The  most  effective  measure — and  quite 
obviously  the  most  expensive — is  building  a 
"frequency  free"  shielded  enclosure  for  rooms 
where  sensitive  monitoring  is  conducted. 

The  leader  in  this  tactic  Is  the  Veterans 
Administration,  which  has  spent  millions 
of  dollars  shielding  many  of  Its  rooms,  as 
well  as  designing  many  standards  In  all  areas 
of  electronic  Interference.  And  as  pioneers  in 
shielding,  the  VA  has  run  into  its  share  of 
problems.  "Although  shielding  is  very  effec- 
tive if  done  properly,"  says  one  spokesman, 
"one  of  the  biggest  problems  Is  to  get  proper 
coordination  by  the  workmen  to  Insure  that 
the  Job  is  done  right.  Everything  from  elec- 
trical circuits  to  door  knobs  must  be  nro- 
tected." 

Two  corporations  that  specialize  In  pre- 
venting Interference  through  shielding  are 
the  Ray  Proff  Corp.,  Norwalk.  Conn,  and  the 
Plltron  Corp.  of  Flushing,  N.Y.  Both  firms 
design  systems  for  manufacturers,  computer 
companies,  research  laboratories  and  medical 
Institutions — not  to  mention  multl-mllUon 
dollar  units  to  shield  U.S.  embassies  and 
military  Institutions  from  electronic  bugging. 

"Hospital  administrators  don't  know  what 
new  equipment  they  will  be  buying  in  the 
future,"  says  Flltrons  President  Dr.  Leonard 
Milton,  "and  the  kitchen's  new  dishwasher, 
an  oscillator  or  a  TV  set  can  be  future  sources 
of  RFI,  Today's  hospitals  need  an  electron- 
ically sterile  environment,  and  shielding  gives 
It  to  them." 

In  most  hospitals  where  Interference  Is  a 
real  problem,  a  combination  of  filtering  and 
shielding  is  most  effective.  "The  problem  of 
RFI  must  be  approached  from  a  systematic 
basis,"  says  EIA's  Huges.  "You  put  one  piece 
of  equipment  in  a  room  and  you  have  no 
trouble.  Put  another  one  beside  it  and  prob- 
lems begin." 

A    LOOK    AHEAD 

If  interference  Is  a  particular  problem  at 
your  hospital,  or  If  construction  Is  planned, 
you  may  want  to  consider  some  degree  of 
shielding.  Steel  or  lead  lining,  if  done  prop- 
erly, can  be  very  effective  against  extraneous 
waves.  But  shielding  is  expensive,  and  more 
so  obviously  if  installed  in  an  already  com- 
pleted room.  But  even  If  interference  is 
causing  some  monitors  to  malfunction, 
shielding  may  not  be  necessary. 

A  survey  of  "noise"  in  the  area  of  proposed 
Installation — called  an  electromagnetic  com- 
patability  survey — can  be  made  to  determine 
the  source  of  all  problems  and  will  show  the 
degree  of  Interference  and  the  fldelltv  re- 
quired of  physiological  data  recordings. ' 

The  final  decision  concerning  whether  and 
where  shielding  Is  required  will  be  made  by 
the  hospital  designer,  who  will  consider  fu- 
ture electronic  Instrumentation  require- 
ments as  well  as  present  needs.  If  considered 
at  a  time  of  general  building  construction, 
shielding  represents  a  small  investment  com- 
pared to  the  cost  of  electronic  Instruments, 
and  will  be  ready  when  more  sensitive  equip- 
ment arrives. 

According  to  a  Dept.  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  study,  shielding  is  not  generally 
required  for  rooms  In  which  EKG  or  less  sen- 
sitive equipment  is  used.  It  Is  usually  recom- 
mended for  EEG  and  EMG  rooms,  and  espe- 
cially where  the  output  of  such  equipment 
Is  to  be  fed  into  a  computer  for  analysis  or 
comparison.  Shielding  may  also  be  necessary 
In  neurosurgery,  cardiovascular  surgery,  and 
special  procedure  operating  rooms.  Electron 
microscope  rooms,  too,  says  HEW,  frequently 
need  magnetic  shielding. 

Hospitals  located  In  metropolitan  areas 
have  the  greatest  difficulty  with  Interference, 
and  they  represent  the  largest  market  for 
the  shielding  makers.  St.  Clare's  Hospital  In 
Danville,  N.J.  for  example,  recently  spent 
812,000  shielding  two  monitoring  rooms  used 
for  EEG  and  EMG.  According  to  administra- 


tor Kenneth  Courey,  "we  were  totally  un- 
able to  get  true  readings  from  our  equip- 
ment and  now  we  have  no  problem."  The 
monitors  at  St.  Clare  s  were  disturbed  by 
radios  and  tv's  in  patients'  rooms,  and  by 
elevators,  among  other  equipment. 

At  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Lexington,  Ky., 
Administrator  Sister  Michael  Leo  reports 
similar  results  after  new  construction  in- 
cluded several  shielded  rooms:  "We  Just  don't 
worry  about  getting  Inaccurate  readings  any 
more,"  she  says  and  for  Sister  Michael— like 
many  others — that's  peace  of  mind. 


By  Mr.  BEALL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cranston)   (by  request): 
S.  1338.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  ACTION,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to   the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  which  authorizes  the 
domestic  volunteer  programs  of  the  AC- 
TION Agency.  As  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Resources,  I  have  been  working  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  (Mr.  Cranston) 
regarding  a  somewhat  similar  bill  he  in- 
troduced earlier  this  year  (S.  1148) . 

I  believe  that  legislation  is  improved 
when  various  ideas  are  brought  together 
within  the  committee  process.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  California  has  joined  in  cosponsor- 
ing  this  proposal.  This  spirit  of  biparti- 
san support  reflects  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  all  of  the  parties  involved  in  expedite 
consideration  of  legislation  designed  to 
expand  and  improve  our  domestic  volun- 
teer programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  and  the  section  by  sec- 
tion analysis  be  printed  in  full  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1338 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "ACTION  Domestic  Pro- 
grams Amendments  of  1973." 

AUTHOHIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Director  to  carry  out  his  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties,  except  those  au- 
thorized under  the  Peace  Corps  Act.  Sums 
appropriated  for  use  under  Title  VIII  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  may  be 
expended  without  regard  to  the  ten  per 
centum  limitation  set  forth  In  the  second 
sentence  cf  Section  821  of  such  Act. 

AMENDMEI  TS    TO   THE   ECONOMIC    OPPOBTtTNITT 
ACT  OF   1964 

Sec  3.  Section  810(b)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunl  ty  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  to  read 
as  fellows 

"(b)  The  assignment  of  volunteers  imder 
this  sectlun  shall  be  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  (including  restrictions  on  politi- 
cal activities  that  appropriately  recognize  the 
special  status  of  volunteers  living  among  the 
persons  or  groups  served  by  programs  to 
which  they  have  been  assigned)  as  the  Di- 
rector may  determine.  Including  work  assign- 
ments In  their  own  or  nearby  communities. 
No  program  designed  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title  shall  be  established  within 
a  State  unless  such  program  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Governor  and  has  not  been  dis- 
approved by  him  within  forty-five  days  of 
such  submission.  The  assignment  of  a  volun- 
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teer  In  any  State  shall  be 
Director  when  so  requested  by 
of  such  State  not  later  than 
at  a  time  thereafter  agreed  upon 
emor   and   the   Director   after 
has    been    made    by    the 
Director. 

Sec.  4.  Sections   811  (b)     and 
Economic     Opportunity    Act     of 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)    Volunteers  under  this 
enrolled  for  a  two-year  period  of 
for  such  other  period  of  service 
rector  may  determine. 

■'  ( c )   Volunteers  under  this  part 
enrollment,  take  the  same  oath 
prescribed  for  persons  enrolled  li 
Corps    (22   U.S.C.   2504(j)  )  :    Proi 
persons    legally    residing    within 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia 
monwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guan 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the 
tor>-   of   the   Pacific   Islands,   ef 
nently  or  temporarily,  but  who 
zens  of  the  United  States,  may 
grams   carried   on   under   this 
taking  or  subscribing   to  such 
Director  determines  that  the 
persons    will    further    the 
United  States.  Those  persons  shal  I 
alternative  oath  or  affirmation  as 
tor  shall  deem  to  be  appropriat* 
may  be  expended  to  transport 
either  to  or  from  any  place  outsl4e 
specified  in  this  subsection." 

Sec.  5.  Section  833  of  the 
portunlty  Act  of  1964  Is  amended 

(a)  by  amending  subparagraph 
a",  follows: 

"(b)   Volunteers   (including 
volunteer  leaders  who  receive  e 
or  a  living  allowance  under  this 
with  respect  to  their  service  or  t 
be  deemed,  for  the  purposes  of 
III   of   chapter  73   of  title  5  of 
States  Code,  persons  employed  In 
tlve  branch  of  the  Federal  Govei 
for   the    purposes   of   the   Intern  il 
Code  of  19.54   (26  U.S.C.  1  et  seq 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (4! 
et  seq.)  be  deemed  employees  of 
States,    and    any    service    perfori 
individual  as  a  volunteer,  trainei 
teer  leader  shall  be  deemed  to  b( 
In   the   employ   of   the   United 
(3)    for   the   purposes   of   the 
Claims  provlilons  of  title  28.  U 
Code,  be  considered  employees  of 
States." 

(b)  by  striltlng  out  of 
worcis  "a  full-time  volunteer  rece  i 
a  living  allowance  or  a  stipend 
title"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereijf 
teer  under  part  A  of  this  title" 
sertlng  In  subsection   (c)    the 
eluding   training."   after  the  wojd 
the  first  time  It  appears. 

(c)  by  adding  at  the  end 
lowing  two  new  subsections: 

"(d)    For  the   purpose   of  co 
tax  payable  under  the  Internal  I 
of  1951.  a  volunteer  or  volunteer 
be  deemed  to  be  paid  and  to 
amount  of  any  stipend  to  which  i 
under  this  Act  when  such  ar 
ferred    from    funds   made   av 
payment  of  such  stipend  to  the 
which  such  stipend  Is  payable.  S 
shall  otherwise  be  considered  tc 
for  the  year  In  which  It  Is 

"(e)  Amounts  received  by  v 
volunteer  leaders  as  allowances 
amounts  received  as — 

( 1 )  leave  allowance,  or 

(2)  such  portion   of  living 
the  Director  may  determine  as 
basic   compensation,   shall   not 
In  gross  Income  for  purposes  of 
atlon  under  the  Internal   Rev 
1954." 

Sec.  6.  Section  835  of  the 
tunlty   Act  of   1964  Is  hereby  r 
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the  following  new  section  Is  added  In  Its 
place : 

"Sec.  835.  (a)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
enter  into  agreements  with,  or  make, grants 
to.  Federal,  State  or  local  government  agen- 
cies, or  private  nonprofit  organizations  for 
the  conduct  of  any  program  authorized  un- 
der this  title. 

(b)  The  Director  may  require  that  any 
agency  or  organization  to  which  volunteers 
are  assigned,  or  which  Is  conducting  a  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  title  under  a  grant 
or  contract,  shall  bear  all  or  part  of  the 
cost  of  support  of  such  volunteers  or  of  such 
program." 

Sec.  7.  Title  VIII  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  Is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

Sec.  836.  The  term  "Governor"  as  used  In 
this  title  means  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
In  the  case  of  any  of  the  50  States,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pureto  Rico.  Guam.  Amer- 
ican Samao,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  thereof. 

AMENDMENTS  TO   THE   OLDEB   AMERICANS  ACT  OT 
19GS 

Sec.  8.  Section  601  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  is  Eunended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof    the    following    new    subsection: 

"(d)  No  payments  made  to  or  on  behalf 
of  individual  volunteers  under  this  Part 
shall  be  considered  Income  for  any  purposs 
whatsoever." 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  heading  of  Part  B  of  Title 
VI  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "FOSTER  GRANDPARENT  PROGRAM 
AND  OTHER  SENIOR  VOLUNTEER  PRO- 
GRAMS". 

(b)  Section  611  cf  such  Act  Is  amenflPd 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  611.  (a)  The  Director  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with  public 
and  nonprofit  private  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  the 
development  and  operation  of  community 
projects  designed  to  provide  volunteer  op- 
portunities for  low-Income  persons  aged  60 
or  over  to  render  supportive  services  to  peo- 
ple having  exceptional  needs." 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a), 
grants  or  contracts  shall  be  made  prin- 
cipally for  projects  providing  services  as 
•foster  grandparents'  to  children  receiving 
care  In  hospitals,  homes  for  dependent  and 
neglected  children,  or  other  establishments 
providing  care  for  children  with  special 
needs. 

"(c)  Payments  under  this  part  piu-suani 
to  a  grant  or  contract  may  be  msMle  (after 
necessary  adjustment  on  account  of  previ- 
ously made  overpayments  or  underpay- 
ments) in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbtirse- 
ment,  in  such  installments  and  on  such 
conditions  as  the  Director  may  determine. ' 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  613  of 
such   Act   is   amended   to  read   as   follows: 

"Sec.  613.  In  administering  this  part,  the 
Director  shall  consult  with  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  the  Departments  of  La- 
bor and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
any  other  Federal  agencies  administering 
relevant  programs  with  a  view  to  achieving 
optimal  coordination  with  such  other  pro- 
grams and  shall  promote  the  coordination  of 
projects  under  this  part  with  other  public 
or  private  programs  or  projects  carried  out 
at  State  and  local  levels." 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Title  VI  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  word  "Secretary" 
wherever  It  appears,  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Director". 

(b)  Such  title  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sections: 

"MEANING  OF  DIRECTOR 

"Sec.  615.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term  'Director'  means  the  'Director  of  AC- 
TION.' 

"Sec.  616.  Notwithstanding  any  other  law 


of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State,  no  pay- 
ment made  to  low-lncome  persons  aged 
sixty  or  over  for  suppcrtlve  services  de- 
scribed in  Section  611(a)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  shall  be  subject  to 
any  tax  or  charge  or  be  treated  as  wages  or 
compensation  for  the  purposes  of  unemploy- 
ment, temporary  disability,  retirement  or 
similar  benefit  payments,  or  minimum  wage 
laws.  This  section  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  all  payments  made  on  or  after 
January    1,    1974. 

(c)  Section  202(3)  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  ",  except 
for  title  VI  thereof". 

AMENDMENT   TO   THE    SMALL   BUSINESS   ACT 

SEC  11.  Subparagraph  (B)(ll)  of  section 
8(b)  (1)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
637(b)  (1)  (B)  (U)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"to  pay  the  transportation  expenses  and  a 
per  diem  allowance  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5  to  any  such  Individual 
for  travel  and  subsistence  expenses  Incurred 
at  the  request  of  the  administration  In  con- 
nection with  travel  to  provide  gratuitous 
services  to  small  businessmen  In  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  Subparagraph  (A)  or  In 
connection  with  attendance  at  meetings 
sponsored  by  the  administration." 

AMENDMENTS   TO   THE   INTERNAL   REVENUE 
CODE 

Sec.  12.  Section  1304  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  1304)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  For  treatment  of  the  stipend  paid  to 
VISTA  volunteers  and  volunteer  leaders,  see 
section  833  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2994b) ." 

(b)  Section  3401(a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (26  use.  3401(a))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(17)  to  a  volunteer  or  volunteer  leader 
within  the  meaning  of  title  VIII  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  except  sti- 
pends, leave  allowances,  or  living  allowances 
determined  by  the  Director  of  ACTION  to  be 
basic  compensation."  and  by  eliminating  the 
word  "or"  from  the  end  of  paragraph  15  and 
adding  It  to  the  end  of  paragraph  16. 

(c)  Section  124(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  124(a))  l3  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"(19)  Certain  allowances  paid  to  domestic 
volunteers  and  volunteer  leaders,  see  section 
833  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
(42  U.S.C.  2994b). 

"(20)  Certain  allowances  paid  to  volun- 
teers under  the  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Pro- 
gram, see  Section  502  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  !  3044b) ." 

(d)  Section  3121(b)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the  definition 
of  employment  for  purposes  of  the  Federal 
Insurance  Contributions  Act  (26  U.S.C.  §  3121 
(b)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (18) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (19)  and  adding  in  lieu  thereof 
";  or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lOMTlng  new  paragraph : 

"(20)  Supportive  services  performed  by 
low-income  persons  aged  sixty  and  over  which 
are  described  In  section  611  (a)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965   (42  U.S.C.  I  3044b)." 

(e)  Section  3306(c)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the  definition 
of  employment  for  purposes  of  the  Unem- 
ployment Tax  Act  (26  U.S.C.  {3121(c))  18 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (17): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (18) .  and  adding  in  lieu  thereof 
";  or";  and 
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(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing) new  paragraph : 

"(19)  Supportive  services  performed  by 
low-Income  persons  aged  sixty  and  over 
which  are  described  in  section  611(a)  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C. 
5  3044b)." 

AMENDMENT   TO   TITLE    S,    UNITED    STATES 
CODE 

SEC.  13.  Section  8143(b)  of  Title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  deleting 
the  words  "part  A  of"  therefrom. 

Sec.  14.  Section  210(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (relating  to  the  definition  of  em- 
plo3raient)  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  word 
"or"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (18) ;  by  de- 
leting the  period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(19)  and  by  adding  ";  or"  in  lieu  thereof,  and 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(20)  Supportive  services  performed  by 
low-Income  persons  aged  sixty  and  over  which 
are  described  in  Section  611(a)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965   (42  U.S.C.  §  3044b)." 

GENERAL     PROVISIONS 

Sec.  15.  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  (a) 
accept,  hold,  administer,  and  utilize  gifts  and 
bequests  of  property,  both  real  and  personal, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  or  facilitating  the 
work  of  ACTION.  Gifts  and  bequests  of  money 
and  proceeds  from  sales  of  other  property  re- 
ceived as  gifts  or  bequests  shall  be  deposited 
In  the  Treasury  and  shall  be  disbursed  upon 
the  order  of  the  Director.  Property  accepted 
pursuant  to  this  section,  and  the  proceeds 
thereof,  shall  be  used  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  gift  or  be- 
quest. For  the  purpose  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (Including  sections  170(J), 
2055(f),  2106(a)(2)(f),  and  2522(d)),  prop- 
erty accepted  under  this  section  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  gifts  or  bequest  to  the  United 
States. 

(b)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3679(b)  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
US.C.  5  665(b)): 

(c)  adopt  an  official  seal,  which  shall  be 
judicially  noticed; 

Sec.  16.  Section  3679(a)  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  §  665(b) )  shall  not  apply 
to  services  rendered  by  any  person  enrolled 
as  a  volunteer  In  any  program  transferred  to 
ACTION  by  Reorganization  Plan  Number  1  of 
1971. 

Sec.  17.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of 
the  sums  appropriated  or  otherwise  fixed  by 
law  to  ACTION  for  a  fiscal  year  to  carry  out 
any  activity  or  function  vested  in  that  agency 
by  Reorganization  Plan  Number  1  of  1971 
may  be  transferred  and  used  by  the  Director 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  other 
such  activity  or  function. 

DEFINITION 

Sec.  18.  As  used  In  the  Act  the  word  "Di- 
rector" means  the  Director  of  ACTION. 

ACTION  DOMESTIC  Programs  Amendments 
or  1973 — Section-by-Section  Analysis 
Section  1,  the  enacting  clause,  provides  that 
the  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ACTION  Domes- 
tic Programs  Amendments  of  1973. 

Section  2  provides  a  permanent  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  ACTION  programs. 
It  also  provides  that  funds  may  be  expended 
without  regard  to  the  10  f",^  limit  contained 
In  Section  821  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  Without  this  provision,  there  would  not 
be  sufficient  funds  to  operate  UYA. 

Section  3  amends  the  Governor's  veto  pro- 
vision to  provide  that  no  program  may  be 
established  within  a  State  If  it  Is  disapproved 
within  45  days  of  submission  to  him.  This 
provision  replaces  a  requirement  for  prior  af- 
firmative approval  of  programs  by  the  Gover- 
nor and  Is  In  line  with  the  practice  In  other 
parts  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  except 
that  the  Governor  has  45  rather  than  30 
days  In  which  to  disapprove  a  program,  and 


the  Director  has  no  authority  to  override  a 
veto. 

Section  4  would  authorize  enrollment  of 
volunteers  for  periods  up  to  two  years,  in 
place  of  the  present  one  year  maximum  term. 
The  Director  would  have  authority  to  enroll 
full-time  volunteers  for  shorter  periods,  as 
he  has  now.  As  has  been  the  practice  under 
the  EOA,  no  one  would  be  enrolled  for  less 
than  two  months.  It  also  provides  that 
VIST  As  shall  take  the  same  oath  as  is  pre- 
scribed for  Peace  Corps  Volunteers,  and  that 
nonresident  aliens  may  take  a  different  oath 
which  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Director. 

Section  5  amends  Section  833  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  dealing  with 
the  application  of  Federal  law  to  volunteers 
under  the  Act. 

SubparEigraph  (a)  is  a  restatement  of  the 
substance  of  existing  subsection  (b) .  It  elim- 
inates the  necessity  of  referring  to  Section 
116  of  the  Act,  dealing  with  Job  Corps,  to 
determine  that  full-time  volunteers  are 
deemed  to  be  Federal  employees  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Hatch  Act,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  Title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 
the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act. 

Subparagraph  (b)  clears  up  an  apparent 
conflict  between  this  section  and  Section 
8332(b)(7)  of  Title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  by  limiting  the  credit  for  volunteer 
service  which  Is  available  In  connection  with 
future  Federal  emplovment  to  volunteers 
under  Part  A  of  Title  VIII. 

Subparagraph  (c)  extends  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  the  volunteer's  stipend  presently 
available  to  Peace  Corps  Volunteers  to  full- 
time  domestic  volunteers  under  the  Act.  The 
stipend  is  not  taxed  until  actually  received 
by  the  volunteers,  but  the  rate  at  which  it 
is  taxed  Is  determined  by  treating  the  stipend 
as  having  been  received  month-by-month 
during  the  volunteer's  term  of  service. 

It  also  exempts  from  Income  tax  amounts 
received  by  volunteers  or  volunteer  leaders 
as  allowances,  other  than  amounts  received 
as  (1)  leave  allowances,  or  (2)  such  portion 
of  living  allowances  as  the  Director  may  de- 
termine Is  basic  compensation.  This  treat- 
ment of  allowances  Is  Identical  wrlth  the 
treatment  of  Peace  Corps  Volunteer  allow- 
ances (26  U.S.C.  5  912(c)).  The  allowance 
now  referred  to  as  the  "living  allowance," 
amounting  to  $75  per  month  for  volunteers 
and  $1.00  per  day  for  trainees,  which  Is  for 
personal  expenses,  would  be  determined  to 
be  taxable,  but  food  and  lodging  allowances, 
and  adjustment  allowances  would  not  be 
subject  to  tax.  Stipends  remain  subject  to 
tax. 

Section  6  repeals  Section  835  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  which  limits 
the  time  during  which  programs  under  Title 
vni  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  may  be 
operated  to  a  period  ending  June  30,  1975. 
The  effect  of  the  repeal  Is  to  make  the  pe- 
riod during  which  such  programs  may  be 
operated  Indefinite.  A  new  section  replaces 
former  Section  835.  It  authorizes  the  Director 
to  make  contracts  or  grants  with  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agencies  or  organizations 
for  the  conduct  of  any  program  under  Title 
Vin  of  the  Act. 

The  section  also  contains  a  provision  mak- 
ing clear  the  Director's  authority  to  require 
a  contractor  or  grantee  to  bear  all  or  part  of 
the  costs  of  volunteers'  support  or  the  pro- 
gram. 

Section  7  contains  a  definition  of  the  term 
"Governor,"  which  Includes  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
Jurisdictions  not  having  a  Governor,  such  as 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

amendments   to    the    older    AMERICANS  ACT 
OF    196S 

Section  8  provides  that  no  compensation 
paid  to  individual  volunteers  in  the  Retired 
Senior  Volunteer  Program  (RSVP)  program 
for  out-of-pocket  expenses  shall  be  con- 
sidered Income  for  any  purposes  whatsoever. 
This  confirms  the  Informeil  Indication  of  the 


Internal  Revenue  Service  that  they  do  not 
consider  such  compensation  to  be  taxable 
income.  It  also  resolves  questions  which  have 
been  raised  by  welfare  officers  with  regard 
to  deducting  from  benefits  paid  to  welfare 
recipients  Involved  In  the  Retired  Senior 
Volunteer  Program,  the  monies  they  receive 
as  reimbursement  for  out-of-pocket  expenses 
Incident  to  their  volunteer  service. 

Section  9  amends  the  title  of  Title  VI  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  to  refiect  the  ex- 
panded authority  provided  for  In  the 
amended  Section  611(a).  The  amended  Sec- 
tion 611(a)  provides  opportunities  for  low- 
Income  persons  aged  60  or  over  to  render 
supportive  services  to  people  having  excep- 
tional needs.  This  Includes  the  person-to- 
person  services  presently  provided  under 
Part  B  of  Title  VI  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act,  the  Foster  Grandparents  Program  to 
children  in  hospitals,  homes  for  depend- 
ent and  neglected  children  or  other  estab- 
lishments providing  care  for  children  with 
special  needs.  It  is  Intended  that  appro- 
priations under  this  part  will  be  used  prin- 
cipally for  the  Foster  Grandparents  Pro- 
gram. 

In  addition,  It  Includes  services  described 
by  the  President  at  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  on  December  2,  1971,  where 
he  stated  that  the  kinds  of  persons  who  par- 
ticipate In  the  Foster  Grandparents  Program 
should  also  work  with  older  people.  This  Is 
an  expansion  of  Part  B  of  Title  VI  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  and  would  permit  low- 
Income  older  people  to  work  with  adults 
and  children  with  exceptional  needs  In  com- 
munity settings. 

Sections  9(c)  and  10  (a)  and  (b)  contain 
t€Chnlcal  amendments  substituting  the  Di- 
rector of  ACTION  for  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
throughout  Title  VI  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965.  This  change  conforms  the  stat- 
ute to  the  changes  made  by  Reorganization 
Plan  Number  1  of  1971. 

Section  70(b)  also  adds  a  new  section  to 
Title  VI  which  will  exempt  payments  to 
Foster  Grandparents  from  any  tax  or  charge 
for  the  purposes  of  unemployment,  tempwr- 
ary  disability,  retirement  or  similar  payment 
benefits.  It  also  provides  that  such  payments 
are  not  subject  to  minimum  wage  laws.  Only 
a  small  percentage  of  Foster  Grandparents 
are  not  currently  eligible  for  social  security 
benefits.  It  Is  unlikely  that  additional  con- 
tributions would  Increase  benefits  or  create 
eligibility  for  Foster  Grandparents  In  pro- 
portion to  the  required  contribution.  Since 
Foster  Grandparents  are  not  true  members 
of  the  labor  force — they  may  not  displace  em- 
ployed workers — It  Is  inappropriate  that  pro- 
gram funds  be  used  to  make  unemployment 
insurance  or  similar  contributions. 

Section  10(c)  Is  a  technical  amendment 
which  refiects  the  fact  that  grants  under 
Title  VI  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  are  now 
administered  by  ACTION,  rather  than  the 
Administration  on  Aging. 

Section  11  eliminates  the  provision  con- 
tained in  Section  8(b)  (1)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  under  which  SCORE/ACE  Volun- 
teers are  ineligible  for  reimbursement  of  out- 
of-pocket  expenses  or  for  per  diem  allow- 
ances unless  they  travel  50  miles  from  their 
homes. 

AMENDMENTS   TO    THE   INTERNAL   REVENUE   CODE 

Section  12 {a)  amends  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  to  provide  a  reference  to  the  tax 
treatment  of  volunteers'  stipends  provided 
by  section  5. 

Section  12 (b)  removes  from  the  definition 
of  "wages"  contained  In  section  3401(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  the  allow- 
ance exempted  from  tax  by  section  5  of 
the  Act  This  provision  Is  consistent  with 
the  treatment  accorded  Peace  Corps  Volun- 
teer  allowances    (26   U.S.C.    §  340(a)  (13) ) . 

Subsection  (c)  of  Section  12  provides  for 
a  reference  to  the  tax  treatment  of  allowances 
of  volunteers  provided  by  section  5  to  be 
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Inserted   In   the   appropriate 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 

Sections  12 (d)  and  (e)  eliminate 
made  to  Poster  Grandparents  f ror  i 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Federal  1 
Contributions  Act  (Social  Securltjj) 
Unemployment  Tax  Act. 

Section  13  amends  Section  8143 
5  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
that  all  full-time  volunteers ^nder 
are  covered  by  the  Federal 
pensation  Act. 

Section  14  removes  payments 
Grandparents  from  the  definition 
"employment"  contained  In  the 
curlty  Act. 

Section    15    authorizes    the 
ACTION  to  (a)  accept  gifts  and 
behalf  of  ACTION,  (b)  accept  vol 
uncompensated  services  on  beh.  If 
and  (C)   to  adopt  an  official  seal 
the   Director   has   authority   to 
and    voluntary    services   on    behal 
ponent    programs    such    as    Peace 
VISTA,  but  not  on  behalf  of 

Section    16    makes    It    clear 
agencies  may  accept  the  services 
teers   enrolled    In    any   program 
to  ACTION  by  Reorganization 
1971. 

Section  17  provides  authority 
rector  to  transfer  up  to  10  per 
amounts  appropriated  or  otherwli  e 
law  to  ACTION  for  any  fiscal     -   " 
out  any  activity  or  function 
ACTION   by   Reorganization    Plan 
1971  to  any  other  such  activity  " 

Section  18  defines  the  term  * 
used  In  the  Act,  to  mean  the 
ACTION. 
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By  Mr.  JACKSON  ffo; 
Mr.  Abourezk,  and  Mi 
^by  request) : 

S.  1339.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
tion  of  the  Indian  Trust  Counsel 
ity,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1340.  A  bill  to  retain  coverage 
the   laws   providing    employee 
such  as  compensation  for  injury 
ment.  life  insurance,  and  health 
fits,  for  employees  of  the  Gove  -nment 
the  United  States  who  transfer 
tribal  organizations  to  perforiji 
in    connection    with 
other  activities  which  are  or 
performed  by  Government  embloyees 
or  for  Indian  communities,  anc 
purposes; 

S.  1341.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  economic  development  of  Ii^dians 
Indian  organizations,  and  for 
poses; 

S.  1342.  A  bill  to  amend 
"An  Act  authorizing  the 
the  Interior  to  arrange  with 
Territories  for  the  education, 
tention.  relief  of  distress,  and 
fare  of  Indians,  and  for  other 
and  "To  transfer  the  maintenance 
operation  of  hospital  and  healt  i 
for  Indians  to  the  Public  Heal(h 
and  for  other  purposes"  and 
purposes; 

S.  1343.  A  bill  to  provide 
sumption  of  the  control  and 
by  Indian  tribes  and  communilties 
tain  programs  and  services  prjvided 
them  by  the  Federal  Govern^ient 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  1344.  A  bill  to  amend 
relating  to  Indians;  and 

S.  1345.  A  bill  to  establish 
Department  of  the  Interior 
of  an  additional  Assistant 
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the  Interior,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest. I  send  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin  ),  and  the  senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  seven  bills  for 
appropriate  reference. 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation 
makes  up  the  Indian  package  submitted 
and  recommended  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  executive  communication 
and  additional  material  accompanying 
the  proposals  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interiob. 

Washington.  DC.  March  15. 1973. 
Hon.  Spieo  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  Is  a  proposal 
"To  provide  for  the  creation  of  the  Indian 
Trust  Counsel  Authority,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

We  recommend  that  the  proposal  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee  for  con- 
sideration and  that  It  be  enacted. 

Creation  of  the  Indian  Trust  Counsel  would 
provide  Independent  legal  counsel  and  repre- 
sentation on  behalf  of  Indians  and  Alaska 
Natives  In  the  assertion  of  their  natural  re- 
source rights.  Such  an  authority  Is  needed  to 
remedy  a  conflict  of  Interests  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government.  President  Nlxon  de- 
scribed this  conflict  m  his  Indian  Message 
of  July  8,  1970: 

"The  United  States  Government  acts  as  a 
legal  trustee  for  the  land  and  water  rights 
of  American  Indians.  These  rights  are  often 
of  critical  economic  importance  to  the  In- 
dian people;  frequently  they  are  also  the 
subject  of  extensive  legal  dispute.  In  many  of 
these  legal  confrontations,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment Is  faced  with  an  Inherent  conflict  of 
Interest.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Attorney  General  must  at  the  same  time 
advance  both  the  national  interest  In  the 
use  of  land  and  water  rights  and  the  private 
Interests  of  Indians  In  land  which  the  gov- 
ernment holds  as  trustee. 

"Every  trustee  has  a  legal  obligation  to 
advance  the  interests  of  beneficiaries  of  the 
trust  without  reservation  and  with  the  high- 
est degree  of  dUlgence  and  skill.  Under  pres- 
ent conditions.  It  Is  often  difficult  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  fulfill  this  obligation.  No 
self-respecting  law  firm  would  ever  allow  It- 
self to  represent  two  opposing  clients  In  one 
dispute;  yet  the  Federal  government  has  fre- 
quently found  Itself  In  precisely  that  posi- 
tion. There  Is  considerable  evidence  that  the 
Indians  are  the  losers  when  such  situations 
arise.  More  than  that,  the  credibility  of  the 
Federal  government  Is  damaged  whenever  it 
appears  that  such  a  conflict  of  Interest  exists. 

"In  order  to  correct  this  situation,  I  am 
calling  on  the  Congress  to  establish  an  In- 
dian Trust  Counsel  Authority  to  assure  in- 
dependent legal  representation  for  the  In- 
dians' natural  resource  rights." 

This  proposal  will  carry  out  the  policy 
enunciated  in  the  President's  message  by  es- 
tablishing the  Indian  Trust  Counsel  Author- 
ity. President  Nlxon  reaffirmed  the  need  for 
the  Authority  In  his  March  1.  1973,  Human 
Resources  Message  to  the  Congress.  The  Au- 
thority win  be  free  from  control  by  any  Ex- 
ecutive Department.  This  Independence  will 
enable  the  Authority  to  protect  the  natxiral 
resource  rights  and  Interests  of  Indians  un- 
trammeled  by  any  other  Interest. 


A  sectional  analysis  in  the  Appendix  to 
this  letter  spells  out  the  structure  ancj  func- 
tions of  the  Trust  Counsel  Authority  In  de- 
tail. Some  of  the  special  features  of  the  pro- 
posal, however,  require  further  explanation. 

The  Authority  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  a  three-man  Board  of  Directors,  two  of 
whom  must  be  Indians.  The  Board  Is  given 
the  authority  to  hire  necessary  attorneys  In- 
cluding the  chief  legal  officer  and  his  deputy 
and  such  other  personnel  as  they  deem  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  functions  given  them 
by  the  proposal.  Having  majority  control 
of  the  Board  will  assure  Indians  that  they 
can  determine  the  direction  of  the  Authori- 
ty's activities  and  that  the  people  hired  to 
carry  out  the  Authority's  functions  are  ac- 
ceptable to  them.  Such  assurance  should 
make  the  Authority  a  body  that  from  Its  In- 
ception enjoys  the  confidence  and  trust  of 
Indians. 

The  proposal  provides  that  the  Indian 
Trust  Counsel,  who  Is  the  chief  legal  officer 
for  the  Authority,  shall  be  a  level  V  In  the 
Executive  Schedule.  We  feel  that  this  level 
Is  necessary  In  order  for  the  Authority  to 
be  able  to  obtain  the  kind  of  person  that  It 
needs  to  direct  the  legal  activities  of  the 
Authority  and  In  order  to  give  him  sufficient 
stature  to  be  able  to  deal  with  cabinet  and 
sub-cabinet  members  of  the  Executive  De- 
partment. The  Board  of  Directors  Is  also 
authorized  to  hire,  fix  the  pay,  and  prescribe 
the  duties  of  such  attorneys.  Including  spe- 
cial counsel,  as  It  deems  necessary.  These 
attorneys  will  be  the  working  group  that 
will  carry  out  the  responsibilities  and  func- 
tions of  the  Authority.  It  Is  the  Administra- 
tion's intention  that  the  Authority  will  build 
up  a  cadre  of  well -trained  and  devoted  at- 
torneys whose  energies  will  be  turned  to  the 
protection  and  preservation  of  the  Indian's 
natural  resource  rights  and  Interests.  The 
Authority  to  hire  special  counsel  Is  needed 
in  those  Instances  when  the  Authority  must 
go  outside  of  Its  own  staff  to  hire  someone 
uniquely  qualified  to  assist  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  trial  or  appeal  material  regarding 
a  special  case.  The  Board  will  have  similar 
authority  to  hire  outside  experts. 

The  proposal  authorizes  the  Authority, 
upon  the  request  of  an  aggrieved  Indian  or 
group  of  Indians,  to  assist  those  Indians  In 
the  protection  of  their  natural  resource 
rights  and  interests  in  the  courts  and  before 
administrative  bodies.  This  authority  will 
be  used  when  a  tribe  has  a  justiciable  claim 
and  feels  that  it  needs  the  assistance  of 
the  Authority  for  prosecuting  that  claim. 
The  assistance  rendered  by  the  Authority  Is 
m  addition  to  the  responsibilities  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  to  protect 
Indians,  not  only  In  their  natural  resource 
rights,  but  In  all  rights  protected  by  the 
trust  relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  American  Indians.  Upon  enactment  of 
the  proposal,  the  Department  of  Justice  will 
be  relieved  of  Its  responsibility  to  represent 
Indians  in  the  area  of  natural  resources  but 
will  continue  to  fulfill  the  responsibilities 
It  has  with  regard  to  Indians  generally  (for 
example.  Its  responsibility  to  advise  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  with  respect  to  the 
nrobate  of  Indians'  V(rllls).  This  relief  of 
Justice  Is  subject  to  the  responsibility  of 
Justice.  In  conducting  any  litigation  that 
affects  Indians'  natural  resource  rights,  to 
recognize  the  responsibilities  of  the  United 
States  which  arise  from  Its  trust  relationship 
to  Indians. 

Acting  In  the  name  of  the  United  States  as 
Indian  trustee,  the  Authority  will  be  able  to 
Initiate  suits,  upon  request  by  an  aggrieved 
Indian  or  group  of  Indians,  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  Indians  In  their  natural  re- 
sources against  the  United  States,  or  any  of 
Its  departments,  agencies,  officers  or  em- 
ployees as  well  as  against  the  States,  their 
subdivisions,  departments  and  agencies  or 
against  any  private  or  public  person  or  cor- 
poration. The  United  States  waives  its  sov- 
ereign Immunity  as  to  such  litigation  ml- 
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tl«ted  by  the  Authority.  (The  Authority  wUl 
use  its  power  to  Initiate  litigation  In  those 
cues  where  the  Indians'  rights  or  claims 
tre  of  such  a  nature  that  Indians  are  pre- 
cluded from  bringing  suit  against  the 
United  States  because  of  bars  that  the 
United  States  has  as  a  sovereign  to  suits  gen- 
erally. These  will  be  removed  by  the  provi- 
sion waiving  the  United  States'  sovereign 
Immunity  as  it  relates  to  actions  brought  by 
the  Authority.  The  proposal  clearly  limits 
me  waiver  of  sovereign  Immunity  to  the  nar- 
row area  of  litigation  initiated  by  the  Au- 
thority. ) 

We  wish  to  stress  that  the  Authority  will 
be  barred  from  relltlgatlng  any  claims  that 
have  been  filed  or  should  have  been  filed 
before  the  Indian  Claims  Commission.  How- 
ever, the  Authority  will  be  permitted  to  as- 
sist in  claims  that  are  still  in  the  process 
of  being  litigated  before  the  Commission. 

American  Indians  have  for  long  felt  that 
the  Federal  government,  because  of  the  in- 
herent conflict  of  Interests  that  the  Presi- 
dent discussed  In  his  message,  has  not  given 
their  natural  resource  rights  adequate  legal 
protection.  We  believe  that  enactment  of 
this  proposal  will  restore  the  confidence  of 
the  American  Indian  in  the  ability  of  our 
government  to  meet  the  legal  obligation  It 
has  as  trustee  to  advance  the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  trust  with- 
out reservation  and  to  the  highest  degree  of 
ItsabUlty  and  skUl. 

The   Office    of    Management    and    Budget 
has  advised  that  this  legislative  proposal  is 
in  accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  C.  Whttaker, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Appendix 
sectional  analysis  of  proposal 

Section  1  of  the  proposal  outlines  its  pur- 
pose, as  described  In  the  letter,  supra. 

Section  2  establishes  In  the  Executive 
Branch  an  Independent  agency  to  be  known 
as  the  Indian  Trust  Counsel  Authority.  The 
Authority  will  be  governed  by  a  three-man 
Board  of  Directors  who  will  be  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  At  least  two  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  must  be  Indians.  The 
term  of  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  4 
years  except  that  the  initial  Board  shall  be 
appointed  in  a  staggered  manner.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  designate  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  to  serve  as  chairman.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  shall  receive  pay  that  Is  the 
daUy  equivalent  to  that  of  a  GS-18  for  each 
day  they  are  engaged  In  the  business  of  the 
Authority  and  shall  be  allowed  necessary 
travel  expenses. 

Section  3  provides  that  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors shall  convene  at  the  call  of  the  chair- 
man but  must  meet  at  least  once  each  quar- 
ter to  set  policy  for  the  Authority  and  to 
review  its  activities.  This  section  requires  the 
Board  to  report  annually  to  the  President 
«nd  the  Congress  on  the  activities  of  the 
iuthortty. 

Section  4  authorizes  the  Board,  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  to  appoint 
ind  prescribe  the  duties  of  the  chief  legal 
officer  for  the  Authority,  who  shall  be  called 
the  Indian  Trust  Counsel,  at  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule,  and  a  Deputy  Indian 
Thwt  Counsel,  who  shall  be  a  grade  G3-18. 

Section  5  authorizes  the  Authority  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  pay  and  prescribe  the  duties 
of  attorneys  It  employs.  It  also  authorizes 
the  Authority  to  appoint  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  needed  special  counsel  and  ex- 
perts. Finally,  It  authorizes  the  attorneys  or 
S>eclal  counsel  appointed  by  It  to  appear 
to  and  represent  the  Authority  in  any  case 
Mfore  any  court,  commission  or  administra- 
tive proceeding  pertaining  to  its  responsibili- 
ties. In  order  to  deal  with  conflicting  requests 
'or  the  Authority's  assistance,  the  Board  Is 
provided  with  authority  to  hire  experts  or 
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special  counsel  to  represent  one  or  all  of  the 
parties  Involved. 

Section  6  authorizes  the  Authority  to  hire 
such  other  employees  as  It  deems  necessary. 
Section  7  provides  that  the  Authority  shaU 
be  free  of  control  by  any  Executive  Depart- 
ment. 

Section  8  authorizes  the  Authority,  with 
the  consent  of  any  aggrieved  Indian  pr  In- 
dian tribe,  band,  or  other  identifiable  group 
of  Indians,  to  render  legal  services  in  regard 
to  rights  or  claims  of  the  Indians  In  rela- 
tionship to  their  natural  resources.  The  Sec- 
tion spells  out  the  kinds  of  natural  resource 
rights  and  Interests  to  be  protected  by  the 
Authority.  The  Authority's  exercise  of  Its 
responsibility  to  protect  Indian  resources 
does  not  absolve  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior or  the  Department  of  Justice  from  their 
trust  responsibilities  to  Indians,  except  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  is  relieved  of  its 
responsibility  to  represent  Indians  with  re- 
gard to  natural  resources — the  same  respon- 
sibility which  the  Trust  Counsel  Authority 
will  assume.  This  section  also  provides  that 
the  Authority  may  perform  such  services  as 
the  investigation  and  Inventorying  of  In- 
dians' land  and  water  rights  and  the  prep- 
aration, trial  and  appeal  of  cases  involving 
the  natural  resources  of  Indians  in  all  courts 
and  before  Federal,  State,  and  local  com- 
missions and  administrative  bodies. 

Section  9  authorizes  the  Authority,  with 
the  consent  of  any  aggrieved  Indians.  Indian 
tribe,  band,  or  other  identlflable  group  of  In- 
dians, acting  In  the  name  of  the  United  States 
as  trustee  for  the  Indians,  to  initiate  and 
prosecute  to  final  Judgment  in  all  Federal 
courts  against  the  United  States  or  any  of 
Its  officers  or  employees,  or  in  the  Federal  or 
State  courts  against  any  of  the  States,  their 
subdivisions,  departments  or  employees  or 
against  any  persons  or  corporations,  public 
or  private,  all  actions  in  law  and  equity  for 
the  protection  of  the  natural  resource  Inter- 
ests and  rights  of  the  Indians.  The  United 
States  waives  Its  sovereign  Immunity  to  suit 
in  connection  with  litigation  Initiated  by  the 
Authority  under  this  section.  Suits  against 
the  United  States  and  Its  officers  and  em- 
ployees shall  be  tried  before  the  court  with- 
out a  Jury. 

Section  10  provides  that  the  powers  granted 
the  Authority  by  this  Act  shall  not  extend  to 
the  filing  or  prosecution  of  or  Intervention  in 
any  action,  claim,  or  other  proceeding  against 
the  United  States  relating  to  any  matter  as 
to  which  a  claim  has  been  filed  or  could  have 
been  filed  before  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion or  under  any  special  statute  authorizing 
a  suit  to  be  brought  against  the  United  States 
but  makes  It  clear  that  the  prohibition  does 
not  Include  suits  that  could  be  brought  under 
the  provisions  of  sections  1346(a)  (2)  and 
1491,  title  28,  U.S.C.  The  Authority  can  assist 
In  cases  pending  before  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  if  so  requested. 

Section  11  enumerates  the  authorities  of 
the  Authority. 

Section  12  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
funds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Act. 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  15,  1973. 
Hon.  Spibo  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Prestoent:  Enclosed  Is  a  proposal 
"To  retain  coverage  under  the  laws  providing 
employee  benefits,  such  as  compensation  for 
injury,  retirement,  life  Insurance,  and  health 
benefits  for  employees  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  who  transfer  to  Indian 
tribal  organizations  to  perform  services  in 
connection  with  governmental  or  other  ac- 
tivities which  are  or  have  been  performed 
by  Government  employees  In  or  for  Indian 
communities,  and  for  other  purposes." 

We  recommend  that  the  proposal  be  re- 


ferred to  the  appropriate  committee  for  its 
coislderation  and  that  it  be  enacted. 

This  proposal  is  a  companion  to  our  pro- 
posal that  authorizes  Indian  tribes  to  assume 
control  and  operation  of  programs  and  serv- 
ices now  rendered  for  them  by  the  Federal 
Government.  This  proposal  allows  civil  serv- 
ice employees  to  transfer  with  the  program 
or  service  and  retain  the  coverage  that  they 
now  enjoy  as  clvU  servants  and  also  gives 
them  preferential  reemployment  rights  for  a 
period  of  five  years.  In  most  instances,  where 
programs  or  services  are  transferred  to  an 
Indian  tribal  organization,  the  organization 
will  request  that  certain  employees  who  are 
operating  the  program  or  service  be  trans- 
ferred with  It.  By  enabling  employees  to 
retain  all  of  their  civU  service  benefits,  this 
proposal  will  be  an  Important  factor  In  en- 
couraging those  employees  to  make  a  trans- 
fer to  an  Indian  tribal  organization,  thus 
lending  continuity  to  the  programs  and  serv- 
ices transferred.  We  believe  that  without 
the  opportunity  for  continuity  In  the  opera- 
tion of  transferred  programs,  as  provided  In 
this  proposal,  most  if  not  all  such  transfers 
would  be  doomed  to  failure. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  this  legislative  proposal  Is  In 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  C.  Whitaker. 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sectional  Analysis  of  Proposal 
Section  1  gives  the  Act  the  name  of  the 
"Federal  Employees  Indian  Tribal  Organiza- 
tional Transfer  Act." 

Section  2  entitles  a  federal  employee  who 
transfers  to  an  Indian  organization  to  carry 
out  a  federal  program  to  retain  the  follow- 
ing federal  benefits.  If  agreed  upon  by  him 
and  that  organization : 

( 1 )  workmen's  compensation  rights,  except 
that  payments  made  by  the  tribal  organiza- 
tional shall  be  deducted  from  the  compensa- 
tion due  from  the  federal  government; 

(2)  retirement  benefits,  provided  that 
necessary  payments  continue  to  be  made  to 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund; 

(3)  life  Insurance  benefits,  provided  that 
necessary  payments  continue  to  be  made  to 
the  Employees'  Life  Insurance  Fund; 

(4)  health  Insurance  benefits,  provided 
that  necessary  payments  continue  to  be  made 
to  the  Employees'  Health  Benefits  Fund; 

(5)  the  entitlement  to  be  reemployed  by 
the  federal  government  In  a  comparable  posi- 
tion If  he  makes  application  for  transfer  not 
later  than  5  years  after  transferring  to  a 
tribal  organization,  tmd  his  time  spent 
with  the  tribal  organization  shall  be  credited 
with  respect  to  all  appropriate  civil  service 
employment  purposes. 

During  a  federal  employee's  sojourn  with 
a  tribal  organization,  that  organization  shall 
deposit  In  the  appropriate  funds  the  pay- 
ments necessary  with  respect  to  benefits 
numbered  2,  3,  and  4,  described  above. 

Section  3  directs  a  transferring  federal 
employee  and  the  Indian  organization  to 
which  he  transfers  to  choose  before  hand 
whether  or  not  to  retain  benefits  numbered 
1, 2,  3,  and  4,  described  above. 

Section  4  contains  definltloru*. 

Section  6  authorizes  the  President  to  pre- 
scribe necessary  regulations. 

Section  6  declares  that  the  Act  shall  take 
eflTect  60  days  after  enactment. 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  15, 1973. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  Is  a  proposed 
bill,  "To  provide  for  financing  and  economic 
development  of  Indians  and  Indian  organiza- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes." 
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We  recommend  tbat  the  ]  roposed  biU  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  for 
consideration  and  that  It  bei  enacted. 

This  proposal  consolidates^  two  proposals 
of  this  Department  In  the  flpnd  Congress — 
the  Indian  Financing  Act  (T  ties  I  and  II  of 
this  bill)  and  the  Indian  Business  Develop- 
ment Program  Act  (Title  in  of  this  bill) .  A 
sectional  analysis  of  the  proposal  Is  con- 
tained In  an  Appendix  to  thl  i  letter. 


TTTLXa  I   AND   I : 


among 


b^ow  1 

li^ome 

4Bld 


The  essence  of  these  titles 
President  Nixon  In  his  Indian 
July  8,  1970: 

"Economic  deprivation  Is 
serloiis  of  Indian  problems 
among  Indians  Is   ten   tlme^ 
average;  the  unemployment 
as  80  percent  on  some  of  the 
tlons.  Eighty  percent  of 
have  an  Income  which  falls 
line,    the  average  annual 
families  is  only  $1,600.  As  I 
ber  of  1968.  It  Is  critically 
Federal  government  support 
efforts  which  help  Indians 
economic  infrastructure.  To 
proposing    the    'Indian 
1970'. 

This  Act  would  do  two  thln^ 

1.  It  would  broaden  the 
Loan  F^lnd.  which  loans 
economic  development  pro, 
that  the  authorization  for 
creased  from  approximately 
$76  million. 

2.  It  would  provide 
In  the  form  of  loan  guarantees 
subsidies  to  encoiirage  private 
more  money  for  Indian 
An  aggregate  amount  of  $20<] 
be  authorized  for  loan 
Insurance  purposes. 

Inability  to  raise  capital  1 
most  Indians  out  of  the 
terprlse  system.  We  believe 
tlon  with  the  Business 
established  In  Title  m.  the 
offered  in  these  titles  will  go 
tnatlng  the  chronic  state  of 


i7as  outlined  by 
message  of 


the  most 

Unemployment 

the   national 

}  runs  as  high 

;  )oorest  reserva- 

resefvatlon  Indians 

the  poverty 

for  such 

In  Septem- 

Imi^rtant  that  the 

and  encourage 

develop  their  own 

end.  I  am 

Plninclng    Act    of 


exlktlng  Revolving 

moaey  for  Indian 

I  am  asking 

fund  be  In- 

926  million  to 


ajec  ts 
tills 


TITUC  in 


This  title  would  revive  and  expand  a  grant 


program  that  was  conducted 


of  Indian  Affairs  during  fljcal  year  1971. 
Using  funds  appropriated  as  tribal  develop- 
ment funds,  the  Bureau  aided  individual  In- 
dians or  tribes  which  sought  to  open  or  ex- 
pand businesses.  The  grants  pt-ovlded  needed 
capital  for  Indians  unable,  jecauae  of  In- 
sufficient equity,  to  qualify  lor  small  busi- 
ness loans  from  public  or  private  sources; 
supplements  to  business  grar  ts-in-ald  from 
Ctovernment  agencies  or  prlvai  e  foundations; 
and  supplements  to  business  loans.  One  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  problem  s  this  program 
can  alleviate  Is  that  most  Indians  have  been 
unable  to  take  advantage  of  ;he  90  percent 
loan  guarantee  programs  of  tie  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  becausej  most  private 
lenders  have  required  a  100  percent  guaran- 
tee for  Indian  loans.  The  Blu-eau  used  its 
grants  to  make  up  the  difference  for  this  and 
similar  types  of  financing. 

Since  In  all  essentials  the  ferant  program 
established  in  Title  HI  will  1»e  identical  to 
that  operated  by  the  Biu-eai;  in  fiscal  '71. 
the  effectiveness  of  the  latter  i  mgurs  well  for 
the  success  of  the  Title  m  o;)eratlon.  As  of 
March  31.  1972,  Bureau  grants  had  assisted 
In  forming  237  new  Indian-owned  businesses 
and  expanding  142  existing 
grants   generated   some   916.4 


addltlf>nal  Incentives 

and  Interest 

lenders  to  loan 

economic  projects. 

million  would 

guarantee  and  loan 


effect  freezes 

American  free  en- 

In  conjunc- 

Develofcment  Program 

oan  Incentives 

toward  ellm- 

Ihdlan  poverty. 


fur 


by  the  Bureau 


ones.    These 
million   from 
other  financial  sources.  The  Blureau  received 


770   applications   for   grants 


million,  or  more  than  trlplii  the  amount 
of  money  allocated  for  the  program.  The 
Bureau  received  Inquiries  about  the  pro- 
gram from  throughout  the  Indian  commu- 
nity. We  consider  this  program  to  be  a 
proven  success  and  believe  tl  at,  along  with 


totaling    910.8 


the  other  programs  contained  In  this  pro- 
posal, its  enactment  would  lead  tqasubstan- 
tlal  Indian  economic  progress. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  enactment  of  this  proposal 
would  be  In  accord  with  the  President's 
program. 

Sincerely  yours. 
,-  John  C.  Whitakxh. 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Appendix 

Explanation  of  a  bill  to  provide  for  fi- 
nancing the  economic  development  of  In- 
dians and  Indian  organizations  to  be  cited 
as  the  "Indian   Financing   Act  of   1973." 

Section  1  contains  the  title  of  the  Act. 

Section  2  declares  It  to  be  the  policy  of 
Congress  to  furnish  capital  to  Indians  so 
that  they  can  manage  their  own  resources 
and  enjoy  a  standard  of  living  comparable 
to  that  of  their  non-Indlan  neighbors. 

Tl'l'LZ  I 

Section  101  makes  the  total  revolving  fund 
equally  available  to  all  Indians  and  Indian 
organizations,  and  resolves  doubts  as  to  the 
statutory  authority  to  make  loans  to  certain 
Indians  and  Indian  organizations  from  part 
of  the  fund. 

The  revolving  fund  for  loans  was  author- 
ized by  four  main  Acts:  (a)  the  Indian  Re- 
organization Act  (IRA)  of  June  18,  1934 
(48  Stat.  986),  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented; (b)  the  Oklahoma  Welfare  Act 
(OWA)  of  June  26,  1936  (49  Stat.  1968);  (c) 
the  Navajo-Hopl  Rehabilitation  Act  of  April 
19,  1950  (64  Stat.  44);  and  the  Act  of  No- 
vember 4,  1963  (77  Stat.  301),  as  amended, 
authorizing  loans  for  expert  assistance  In 
connection  with  the  preparation  and  trial 
of  claims  pending  before  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission.  The  Act  of  May  24,  1950  (64 
Stat.  190),  authorized  the  deposit  In  the 
revolving  fvmd  of  moneys  received  In  set- 
tlement of  debts  of  livestock  and  from  the 
sale  of  livestock.  The  livestock  originated 
mainly  In  drought  relief  purchases  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  1934  and  were 
tvu-ned  over  to  the  Bureau  of  Inldan  Affairs 
to  establish  foundation  herds  for  Indians. 
The  livestock  were  loaned  on  a  "repayment 
In  kind"  basis.  The  Act  of  June  28.  1941 
(55  Stat.  316),  provided  that  interest  collec- 
tions on  these  loans  be  credited  to  the  re- 
volving fund. 

Funds  authorized  by  the  IRA,  supple- 
mented by  funds  from  livestock  settlements, 
are  the  only  moneys  In  the  revolving  loan 
fund  available  to  Indians  and  Indian  or- 
ganlzatl9ns  for  loans  generally.  P^Uld8  au- 
thorized by  the  OWA  are  available  for  loans 
only  In  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  exclxislve  of 
Osage  County.  Funds  authorized  by  the 
NavaJo-Hopl  Rehabilitation  Act  are  avail- 
able only  for  loans  to  the  Navajo  and  Hopl 
Tribes  and  their  members.  Funds  author- 
ized for  loans  for  export  assistance  may  not 
be  used  for  any  other  purposes,  and  no 
change  is  contemplated  in  this  authorization. 

The  relation  of  amoimts  authorized  un- 
der these  fimds  and  amounts  appropriated 
is  as  follows: 


Authori- 
zations 
Total     unappro- 
Authorized    appropriated        priated 


Indian  Reorganization 
Act - $20,000,000    $19,999,600  $400 

Oklahoma  Welfare 
Act -      2,000.000        2,000,000     

Navaio-Hopi  Rehabil- 
itation Act 5,000.000        1,800,000    3,200,000 

Expert  assistance 1, 800, 000       1, 800, 000 


Indian  credit  needs  at  966  million.  The  QtA 
and  OWA  authorized  original  amounts  total- 
ing 912  million.  Inadequate  as  this  amotint 
was,  it  tcx>k  from  1934  until  1951  to  obtain 
appropriations  of  the  original  authorizations 
Not  only  have  the  appropriations  been  in^ 
adequate  to  meet  Indian  financing  needs,  but 
even  the  meager  appropriations  made  were 
not  wholly  available  for  loans.  Nearly  $4.1 
million  was  spent  for  administrative  expenses 
between  1936  and  1961  tmder  Congressional 
authorizations.  Of  the  amount  appropriated, 
only  921.6  million  was  available  for  loans! 
The  following  summarizes  transactions  from 
the  revolving  loan  fund: 

Appropriated  to  June  30,  1969..  926,699,600 
Less:  Amount  expended  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses 4>  073, 040 
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Appropriations     available 

for  loans 21,526,660 

Plus:  Interest  collections 6,642,423 

Livestock   settlements 2, 783!  109 


Total. 9.425,532 


Total  available  for  loans..    30,951,183 


Less:  Total  amount  loaned 66,678,111 

Total  amount  paid 38. 853,694 


Total 27,  824, 417 


Cash    balance    June    30, 

1969... 3.126.776 

The  cash  balance  was  available  for  loans 
as  follows : 

General  Fund $1,088,446 

Oklahoma 143,338 

Navajo-Hopl 794,651 

Expert    Assistance 1,100,440 


Total. 


3, 126, 775 


The  repayment  record  through  June  30. 
1969,  follows: 

Payments  due $47,  671,723 

Payments   made 38,853,694 

Payments  In  transit 3,613 

Payments  extended 1,687,413 

Amount    canceled 2,596,843 

Payment    delinquent 4, 530, 181 

The  fund  had  a  surplus  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year,  calculated  as  follows: 

Interest   earned 98,090,261 

Less:  Cancellations — ^Principal 2,  596, 843 

Interest  „ 670,248 

Allowance  for  Losses 2, 305, 665 


Total. 


5, 472, 766 


Total 28.800.000     25,599.600    3,200,400 

Funds  made  available  for  loans  through 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  never  have  been 
adequate.  A  survey  conducted  by  the  Civil 
Works  Administration  In  193S  estimated  the 


Surplus 2,617,605 

This  section  also  authorizes  the  use  of 
these  funds  to  pay  for  the  administrative 
expenses  incxirred  under  this  title. 

Section  102  provides  that  loans  may  be 
made  for  any  purposes  that  will  promote 
Indian  economic  development,  including 
loans  for  educational  purposes.  It  also  pro- 
vides that  loans  may  be  made  to  Indian  or- 
ganizations to  permit  them  to  make  loans 
to  other  organizations  and  to  make  invest- 
ments in  other  organizations,  regardless 
of  whether  the  borrowing  organizations  are 
organizations  of  Indians.  It  is  sometimes  nec- 
essswy  and  desirable  for  tribes  to  make  loans 
to  private  organizations  In  order  to  encour- 
age such  organizations  to  establish  industries 
in  localities  where  their  operations  will  pro- 
vide wage  Income  for  the  Indians  and  pro- 
mote their  economic  development.  In  otiier 
cases  It  may  be  necessary  and  desirable  for 
tribes  to  Invest  In  industries  being  estab- 
lished on  or  near  reservations,  i.e.  equity 
participation.  The  section  also  permits  loans 
to  be  guaranteed  for  these  same  purposes. 

Section  103  makes  policies  which  have  long 
been  foUowed  on  loans  from  the  revolTlac 


loan  fimd  a  matter  of  law:  loans  may  be  made 
at  guaranteed  only  when  there  Is  a  reason- 
able prospect  of  repayment  and  only  to  appli- 
cants unable  to  obtain  financing  from  other 
sources  on  reasonable  terms  and  conditions, 
e.g.  tribes  unable  to  obtain  necessary  financ- 
ing from  ciistomary  sources  including  financ- 
ing under  title  I  of  the  bill.  Such  tribes  are 
required  to  use  their  own  moneys  before  a 
loan  from  the  revolving  loan  fund  may  be 
aMroved.  On  June  30.  1969,  loans  from  the 
revolving  fund  totaled  $25.3  million  or  6.6 
percent  of  total  Indian  financing.  Tribal 
funds  in  use  totaled  $105.1  million  or  27.4 
percent  of  the  total.  This  Is  indicative  of  the 
importance  of  tribal  funds  In  Indian  financ- 
ing. Estimated  financing  by  customary  lend- 
ers totaled  9252.6  million  or  66  percent  of  the 
total.  The  section  also  provides  that  before 
a  direct  loan  can  be  made  the  Secretary  must 
find  the  applicant  unable  to  avail  himself 
of  the  guaranteed  loan  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Section  104  provides  that  loans  made  or 
guaranteed  shall  provide  for  complete  amor- 
tization within  no  more  than  30  years  or 
three-fourths  of  the  useful  life  of  the  capital 
asset,  whichever  is  less.  It  also  provides  that 
loans  shall  bear  interest  at  rates  determined 
by  the  Secretary.  The  section  allows  the  Sec- 
retary to  defer  Interest  on  educational  loans 
while  the  borrower  Is  in  school  or  the  military 
service.  Loans  already  made  shall  be  con- 
formed to  this  section  as  soon  as  possible. 

Section  105  requires  the  Secretary  to  pay 
Into  the  Treasury,  at  least  at  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year,  interest  on  the  value  of 
the  Government's  equity  transferred  to  the 
fund  pursuant  to  section  101,  plus  other 
amounts.  The  Interest  rate  on  payments  to 
the  Treasury  Is  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Interest  payments 
may  be  deferred  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  any  Interest 
payments  so  deferred  also  bear  Interest. 
This  payment  provision  is  a  new  requirement 
in  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  ts  not 
now  required  to  pay  Interest  to  Treasury  on 
fimds  presently  contained  in  existing  Indian 
revolving  loan  fund  accounts. 

Section  106  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
cancel,  compromise,  adjust  or  reduce  the 
amount  of  any  loan  made  from  the  fund  or 
any  portion  thereof,  and  to  modify  the  terms 
of  securing  documents  given  for  loans  made 
from  the  revolving  loan  fund.  This  authority 
is  essential  for  the  efficient  administration  of 
the  revolving  loan  fund.  The  existing  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
July  1.  1932  (47  Stat.  564).  to  "•  •  *  adjust 
or  eliminate  reimbursable  charges  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  existing  as 
debts  against  individual  Indians  or  tribes  of 
Indians  in  such  a  way  as  shall  be  equitable 
and  Just  In  consideration  of  all  the  circum- 
stances under  which  such  charges  were 
made  •  •  '"Is  Inadequate.  There  Is  no  au- 
thority to  deal  with  the  debts  of  some  Indian 
organizations,  which  are  neither  "Individual 
Indians  or  Tribes  of  Indians".  Some  organiza- 
tions presently  in  existence  are  of  a  type  that 
were  not  contemplated  in  1932,  eg.,  incor- 
porated cooperative  and  credit  associations. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  authority 
under  subtitle  D  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1961  (75  Stat.  312),  to  adjust  loans  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  The  Secretary 
would  be  given  similar  authority  under  this 
section.  The  Secretary  would  make  an  annual 
report  of  all  such  actions  to  the  Congress. 

Section  107  authorizes  the  Secretary,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
to  sell  loans  made  from  or  acquired  by  the 
fund,  and  to  guarantee  the  loans  which  are 
sold.  This  approval  authority  Is  not  intended 
to  allow  Treasury  to  Interfere  with  the  day- 
to-day  operation  of  the  program  but  Is  in- 
tended as  a  method  of  allowing  Treasiiry  to 
coordinate  the  marketing  of  the  obligations 
generated  by  this  Fund  with  other  obliga- 
tions marketed  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Receipts  from  sales  are  to  be  deposited  in  the 
revolving  fund  and  be  available  for  further 
loans.  This  provision  should  belp  to  main- 


tain the  revolving  fund  without  additional 
appropriations. 

Section  108  limits  loan  guarantees  to  90 
percent  of  the  unpaid  principal  and  Interest 
due  on  any  one  loan  and  15  percent  of  the 
aggregate  average  unpaid  balance  of  such 
loans  held  by  a  single  lender  in  any  one  year. 

Section  109  directs  the  Secretary  to  charge 
fees  sufficient  to  cover  administrative  ex- 
penses and  probable  losses  on  loans  made  or 
guaranteed  but  also  authorizes  him  to  pay 
subsidies  to  cover  all  or  part  of  these  fees. 

Section  110  requires  prior  approval  of  loans 
to  be  guaranteed,  and  the  Issuance  of  a  cer- 
tificate of  guarantee.  It  also  places  a  celling 
of  9100,000  on  loans  to  individuals  which 
may  be  guaranteed.  This  amount  is  consist- 
ent with  loans  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration pursuant  to  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1961  (76  Stat.  308).  Guaranteed  loans 
to  Indian  organizations  In  excess  of  $100,000, 
or  such  lower  amount  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  to  be  appropriate,  would  require 
Secretarial  approval. 

Section  111  disqualifies  governmental  and 
certain  other  loans  from  guarantee  provi- 
sions. Otherwise,  there  could  be  situations 
where  the  Government  was  guaranteeing  its 
ovm  loan.  Loans  made  oy  Indian  organiza- 
tions from  funds  borrowed  from  the  United 
States  also  are  not  eligible  for  loan  guaran- 
tee. It  wovUd  not  be  proper  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  guarantee  loans  made  by  an  Indian 
organization  from  funds  which  the  orga- 
nization had  borrowed  from  the  United 
States.  Loans  by  an  Indian  organization  from 
its  own  funds  to  other  tribes  or  organiza- 
tions of  Indians  would  be  eligible  for  guar- 
antee. It  also  provides  that  obligations,  the 
Interest  on  which  is  non-taxable,  shall  not 
be  eligible  for  either  guarantee. 

Section  112  provides  for  the  purchase  of 
guaranteed  loans  by  any  lender  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary  and  provides  that  the  lia- 
bility under  a  guarantee  shall  increase  or  de- 
crease pro  rata  according  to  any  change  In 
the  unpaid  portion  of  the  obligation. 

Section  113  permits  certain  financial  In- 
stitutions to  utilize  the  guarantee  provi- 
sions without  regard  to  present  legal  restric- 
tions. 

Section  114  provides  that  the  United  States 
may  take  title  to  certain  land  In  trust  for 
the  tribe  or  individual  Indian  purchasing  It 
with  a  loan  made  or  guaranteed  by  the  fund. 
However,  title  to  personal  property  pur- 
chased with  such  funds  must  be  taken  in 
the  name  of  the  purchaser. 

Section  115  requires  that  property  pur- 
chased with  loans  made  from  or  guaranteed 
by  the  fund  be  pledged  as  security  for  loans, 
unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  re- 
payment of  the  loan  is  otherwise  reasonably 
assured.  It  also  provides  that  trust  land 
purchased  with  and  given  as  security  for  a 
loan  shall  be  subject  to  foreclosure  and  sale 
free  of  trust  restrictions  In  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  and  in  the  courts  of  the  State 
In  which  the  land  Is  located. 

Section  116  requires  that  an  organization 
receiving  a  loan  made  from  or  guaranteed  by 
the  fund  assign  the  securities  It  acquires  with 
the  loan  to  the  United  States  as  security  for 
the  loan,  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  repayment  of  the  loan  is  otherwise 
reasonably  assured.  This  section  Is  applicable 
to  loans  by  the  United  States  to  Indian  or- 
ganizations to  enable  them  to  relend  money 
to  their  members. 

Section  117  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  col- 
lect delinquent  loans  from  per  capita  pay- 
ments or  other  distributions  of  tribal  as- 
sets. If  a  tribe  Is  awarded  a  money  Judgment 
against  the  United  States,  and  Is  indebted 
for  a  loan,  any  installment  of  which  is  in  de- 
fault, the  Secretary  may,  at  his  discretion, 
collect  the  delinquent  Installment  or  the  bal- 
ance of  the  loan  from  the  appropriation  to 
satisfy  the  Judgment  Insofar  as  It  will  cover 
the  delinquency. 

Section  118  prescribes  the  procedvire  to  be 
foUowed  in  the  event  of  default  on  guar- 
anteed loans.  The  lender  is  to  notify  the  Se^ 


retary,  who  shall  examine  the  claim.  The 
Secretary  would  be  subrogated  to  the  rights 
of  the  holder  of  the  guarantee  to  the  extent 
of  the  amount  paid  thereon,  and  receive  an 
assignment  of  the  complete  obligation  and 
security.  Before  a  lender  could  be  reimbursed, 
however,  all  reasonable  collection  efforts  must 
have  been  exhausted,  the  security  must  have 
been  liquidated,  and  the  proceeds  must  have 
been  applied  on  the  debt.  CJpon  reimburse- 
ment, the  lender  Is  required  to  assign  the 
debt  to  the  United  States.  The  lender  then 
has  no  further  claim  against  either  the  bor- 
rower or  the  United  States.  The  Secretary 
would  then  take  such  fiuther  collection  ac- 
tion as  might  be  warranted.  The  procedures 
in  this  section  also  permit  forbearance  for  the 
benefit  of  a  borrower  and  permit  establish- 
ment of  a  date  upon  which  further  Interest 
charges  on  a  loan  shall  ceE»e.  Provision  also 
Is  made  for  the  Secretary  to  concel  the  un- 
collectable  portion  of  any  obligation  to  which 
he  has  an  assignment  or  subrogated  right. 

Section  119  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
take  appropriate  action  should  a  lender  or 
holder  of  a  guarantee  certificate  fall  to  oper- 
ate In  accordance  with  accepted  credit  prin- 
ciples. The  Secretary  may,  in  his  discretion, 
refuse  to  guarantee  further  loans  by  such 
lender  or  guarantee  certificate  holder. 

Section  120  includes  provisions  necessary 
for  the  effective  administration  of  the  Act. 
Any  guarantee  certificate  Issued  shall  be  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  loan  was  eligible 
for  guarantee.  The  Secretary  may,  however, 
establish  defenses  based  on  fraud  or  material 
misrepresentation,  and  defenses  as  to  the 
amount  payable  on  the  guarantee  based  on 
regulations. 

Section  121  provides  certain  authorities  to 
enable  the  Secretary  effectively  to  administer 
the  provisions  of  the  bill.  These  authorities 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  Administration  of 
the  Veterans  Administration  authorized  by 
section  509  of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Act  (38  U.S.C.  1820(a)-(c) ).  These  authori- 
ties will  permit  the  Secretary  to  readjust  in- 
terest rates,  time  of  payments,  etc..  In  order 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  loan  guarantee. 

Section  122  pertains  to  the  guarantee  of 
loans.  A  limitation  of  $200,000,000  Is  placed 
on  the  amount  of  guaranteed  loans  by  the 
Secretary  that  may  be  outstanding  at  any 
one  time. 

This  section  also  defines  what  shall  con- 
stitute the  assets  and  liabilities  of  such  a 
fund.  Subsection  (c)  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  borrow  money  from  the  Treasury  to 
meet  obligations  of  the  fund.  Subsection  (d) 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make  disburse- 
ments from  the  fund  to  protect  the  United 
States'  interest  as  may  be  necessary  and  to 
pay  administrative  expenses. 

Section  123  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  $50,000,000  to  provide  capital  for  the  fund 
and  to  restore  any  impairment  of  capital. 

Section  124  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations. 

TITLB    11 

Section  201  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
make  periodic  debt  service  payments  on 
loans  made  or  guaranteed  so  as  to  reduce 
Indians'  Interest  and  other  payments  by  up 
to  30  percent  or  to  reduce  the  outstanding 
principal  amount  of  the  loan  by  3  percent, 
whichever  Is  less.  We  believe  that  this  au- 
thority win  enable  the  Secretary  to  provide 
Indians  a  favorable,  low  rate  of  interest. 

Section  202  provides  that  no  contract  for 
such  debt  service  payment  may  be  entered 
Into  unless  the  Secretary  has  determined 
that  other  credit  provisions  are  not  sufficient 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  program. 

Section  203  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  necessary  funds  to  make  such  debt  serv- 
ice payments. 

TITLE  m 

Section  301  authorizes  the  Indian  Business 
Grant  Fund  and  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  such  funds  as  may  be  needed. 

Section  302  sets  the  conditions  under 
which  the  Secretary  may  make  grants  from 
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the  fund.  These  conditions  Inclilde 
of   $60,000    to   any   one   appUcai  t 
ability  of  the  applicant  to  borrow 
from  any  other  source.  Including 
I  revolving  loan  fund:  Indian  o 
the  business  involved;  and  bene^t 
grant  to  Indians  living  on  or 
vatloa. 


a  limit 
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V3.  Department  of  the  iNTtiiioB 

Washington,  DC.  Marct^lS,  1973. 
Hon.  Spibo  T.  Aonew, 
President  of  the  Senate 
Washington,  D.C. 

D£AB  Ma.  President:  Enclosed  is 
"To  amend  Acts  entitled  'An  Act 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
States  or  Territories  for  the  educa 
cal  attention,  relief  of  distress, 
welfare  of  Indians,  and  for  other 
and  To  transfer  the  malntenanqe 
eration  of  hospital  and  health 
Indians  to  the  Public  Health 
other  purposes'  and  for  other  purposes.' 

We  reconunend  that  the  prop<  sal  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  commits  e  and  that 
It  be  enacted. 

In  his  Indian  message  of  July  8 
Ident  Nixon  emphasized  the  need 
son-O'Malley  funds,  which  are 
Indian  students,  to  be  exp>ended 
ance   with   the  problems  and 
dlans.  The  President  proposed 
be  reached  by  amending  the  Johnson 
ley  Act  (48  Stat.  536,  as  amen::ed 
1458),  to  authorize  the  Department 
Interior  to  channel  funds 
der    the   Act   directly   to   Indian 
conununltles.   The   amendment 
section  1  of  our  proposal  will  car^y 
Presidential   request.   This 
add  to  the  present  authority  of 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  contract 
and  local  Institutions,  new  authority 
tract    directly    with    Indian    trlb 
groups,  or  communities  who  run 
educational  Institutions,  thus  en 
Secretarj-   to  arrange  for  direct 
volvement  In  carrying  out  his  res 
for  Indian  education,  agricultural 
and  social  welfare.  This  new 
be  exercised  In  conjunction  with 
directive  that  the  Department 
effort  to  ensure  that  Johnson-O'Milley 
which  are  presently  directed  to  pu  sUc 
districts  are  actually  spent  to 
cation  of  Indian  children  In  thosi! 

The   same   authority   to   contract 
with  Indians — although  In  the 
dlan  health — will  be  given  to  the 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  b; 
the  amendments  In  section  2  of 
(Responsibility  for  Indian  health 
ferred  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educatlor 
fare  by  Public  Law  568  of  the  83rd 
In  both  cases  the  amendments 
tractlng  to  take  place  directly  with 
tribes  consist  of  Inserting  a  varlatjlon 
phrase   "any  Indian  tribe,  band 
community"  In  the  appropriate 
appropriate    act.   The   Secretary 
Education,   and  Welfare   will  also 
authority  to  detail  personnel  fron 
He  Health  Service  to  Indian  groups 
aid  In  carrying  out  health-service 

The  Office  of  Management  and 
advised  that  this  proposal  Is  In 
the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  C.  WniTAkER 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  fnterior. 
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Sectionai,  Analysis 
Section   1   amends   the  Johnson 
Act  to  add  the  term  "or  with 
tribe,  band,  group,  or  community 
by  the  Secretary"  and  to  strike 
"Territory"  wherever  It  appears 
section  of  the  Act.  aa  being  no 
pUcable   to   the  Act.   The   addition 
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phrase  set  out  above  means  that  Indians 
would  Join  the  public  and  private  groups 
with  which  the  Federal  Government  may 
contract  for  the  carrying  out  of  Federal  re- 
sponsibilities In  education,  agricultural  as- 
sistance, and  social  welfare. 

Section  2  amends  the  Act  of  August  5. 
1954,  by  adding  two  new  sections  and  re- 
numbering other  sections  accordingly.  The 
first  added  section,  to  be  the  new  section  4, 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  contract  with  "any  In- 
dian tribe,  band,  group,  or  community"  to 
carry  out  his  health  responsibility  to  the 
Indians.  The  second  added  section,  to  be 
the  new  section  9.  gives  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  the  authority 
to  detail  Public  Health  Service  personnel  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  an  Indian  tribe, 
band,  group,  or  community  tn  carrying  out 
Indian  health  functions. 

U.S.  Department  or  the  Interiob. 

Washngton,  D.C,  March  15, 1973. 
Hon.  Spibo  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  President:  Enclosed  is  a  proposal 
"To  provide  for  the  assumption  of  the  con- 
trol and  operation  by  Indian  tribes  and  com- 
munities of  certain  programs  and  services 
provided  for  them  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes." 

We  recommend  that  the  proposal  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee  for  Its 
consideration  and  that  it  be  enacted. 

In  his  Indian  message  of  July  8,  1970,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  expressed  the  rationale  of  this 
proposal : 

"For  years  we  have  talked  about  encourag- 
ing Indians  to  exercise  greater  self-determi- 
nation, but  our  progress  has  never  been  com- 
mensurate with  our  promises.  Part  of  the 
reason  for  this  situation  has  been  the  threat 
of  termination.  But  another  reason  is  the 
fact  that  when  a  decision  Is  made  as  to 
whether  a  Federal  program  will  be  turned 
over  to  Indian  administration,  it  Is  the  Fed- 
eral authorities  and  not  the  Indian  people 
who  finally  make  that  decision. 

"This  situation  should  be  reversed.  In  my 
Judgment,  it  should  be  up  to  the  Indian 
tribe  to  determine  whether  it  is  willing  and 
able  to  assume  administrative  responsibility 
for  a  service  program  which  Is  presently  ad- 
ministered by  a  Federal  agency." 

This  proposal  (a  sectional  analysis  of 
which  serves  as  the  appendix  to  this  letter) 
will  enable  any  Indian  tribe,  band,  group,  or 
community  to  request  and  assume  control 
of  any  program  or  service  now  extended  to  It 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  or  the  Indian  health 
service  program  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  The  two  program  areas  are 
the  ones  that  deal  most  directly  with  Indan 
people. 

President  Nixon  reaffirmed  the  need  for 
this  proposal  in  his  March  1,  1973,  message 
on  Human  Resources  to  the  Congress. 

If  any  Indian  group  decides  It  Is  willing 
and  able  to  assume  administrative  respon- 
sibility for  a  service  or  program  which  Is 
presently  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  or  Public  Health  Service,  it  can 
request  that  such  service  or  program  be 
turned  over  to  it.  The  only  prerequisite  that 
the  group  must  meet  is  to  obtain  adequate 
Insursmce.  The  bill  waives  the  group's  im- 
munity to  suits  arising  out  of  its  operation 
of  a  program  only  to  the  extent  of  this  in- 
surance. We  believe  that  this  condition  is 
necessary  to  protect  persons  who  may  be  In- 
Jvired  or  property  which  may  be  damaged  in 
the  carrying  out  of  a  program.  Since  Indian 
tribes  would  not  otherwise  be  subject  to 
suit,  lack  of  Insurance  could  work  substan- 
tial injustice  to  Innocent  parties. 

The  turnover  will  be  made  after  the  tribe 
has  consulted  with  the  appropriate  Depart- 
ment, has  worked  out  a  transfer  plan  with 


that  Department,  and  has  submitted  that 
plan  formally  along  with  its  request  for  the 
turnover.  But  It  will  be  the  Indian  group 
whose  decision  will  prevail.  That  Is,  If  the 
Indians  persist  In  their  request,  the  program 
or  service  will  be  turned  over  to  their  control 
even  if,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  appropriate 
Department,  they  are  not  adequately  equip- 
ped to  operate  that  program  or  service.  The 
transfer  will  be  made  subject  to  the  right 
of  the  Indian  group  to  retrocede  any  program 
or  service  to  the  appropriate  Secretary.  Such 
a  retrocession  would  not  prejudice  the 
group's  right  to  reassume  control  of  any 
service  or  program  at  a  later  date. 

In  those  Instances  where  there  is  a  ques- 
tion about  the  adequacy  of  the  Indian  group 
to  control  or  operate  the  transferred  service 
or  program,  the  Secretary  will  monitor  the 
program  or  service  to  be  certain  that  the 
rights,  health,  safety  and  welfare  of  the  In- 
dians Involved  is  not  endangered.  The  pro- 
posal empowers  the  Secretary  to  move  to  re- 
assume  control  of  a  service  or  program  at 
any  point  where  he  thinks  the  health,  safety 
or  welfare  of  an  Indian  is  Jeopardized.  The 
proposal  contemplates  that  the  Secretary 
will  make  every  effort  to  assist  Indian  groups 
in  their  efforts  to  assume  the  control  and 
operation  of  the  program  or  service.  The 
proposal  will  allow  the  Secretary  to  detail 
to  the  Indian  group  those  clvU  servants  who, 
although  not  transferring  with  the  service  or 
program  to  Indian  employment  (under  a 
companion  to  this  proposal),  might  be  use- 
ful dvulng  the  transition  period.  Such  em- 
ployees could  be  detailed  for  a  period  of  180 
days,  with  the  possibility  of  extending  their 
assignment  for  an  additional  180  days.  The 
proposal  also  authorizes  the  detailing  of  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  employees  to  Indian  tribes 
and  groups. 

The  proposal  makes  it  clear  that  there  will 
be  no  discrimination  against  those  tribes 
who  assume  control  or  operation  of  a  serv- 
ice or  program.  In  particular,  the  proposal 
assures  Indians  that  any  transferred  program 
or  service  will  be  given  the  same  considera- 
tion In  the  allocation  of  budget  funds  as  it 
would  have  received  if  it  had  continued  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Federal  government. 

The  last  section  of  the  proposal  provides 
that  nothing  in  the  proposal  shall  be  inter- 
preted as  authorizing  or  requiring  the  ter- 
mination of  any  existing  trust  responsibility 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  Indians. 
This  provision  makes  it  clear  that  even 
though  an  Indian  group  assiunes  the  control 
and  operation  of  a  program  or  service,  the 
Federal  government  will  retain  its  ultimate 
responsibility  for  that  program  or  service  and 
will  maintain  Its  trust  relationship  with  that 
Indian  group. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  this  legislative  proposal  is  in 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  C.  Whitakeb, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Appendix. — Sectional  Analysis  of  Proposal 

Section  1  contains  definitions. 

Section  2  provides  that,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provisions  of  law.  If  an  Indian  tribe 
or  community  requests  that  it  be  given  the 
control  or  operation  of  a  program  or  service 
administered  by  the  Federal  Government,  the 
Secretary  shall  turn  over  to  that  tribe  or 
community,  within  120  days  after  the  request 
or  such  other  period  as  may  be  agreed  to,  the 
control  and  operation  of  such  program  or 
service.  The  only  prerequisite  that  the  group 
must  meet  Is  to  obtain  adequate  insurance. 
The  bill  waives  the  group's  Immunity  to  suits 
arising  out  of  its  operation  of  a  program  only 
to  the  ertent  of  this  Insurance.  We  believe 
that  this  condition  is  necessary  to  protect 
persons  who  may  be  injured  or  property 
which  may  be  damaged  In  the  carrying  out 
of  a  program.  Since  Indian  tribes  would  not 
otherwise  be  subject  to  suit,  lack  of  insur- 
ance could  work  substantial  injustice  to  In- 
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nocent  parties.  Section  2  requires  that  the 
request  made  by  the  Indian  tribe  or  commu- 
nity be  accompanied  by  a  plan  for  carrying 
out  the  service  or  program  involved.  It  au- 
thorizes the  tribe  or  community  to  enter  into 
agreements  to  carry  out  all  or  any  part  of 
the  transferred  program  or  service.  Such  a 
transfer  shall  stipulate  the  retrocession  pro- 
vision provided  for  In  a  later  subsection  of 
this  section. 

In  subsection  (b)  of  section  2,  the  Secre- 
tary is  required  to  provide  assistance,  other 
than  financial,  to  any  Indian  tribal  organiza- 
tion which  requests  It  during  the  period  pre- 
ceding or  Immediately  following  a  transfer 
made  under  this  proposal. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  2  requires  that 
for  each  fiscal  year  during  which  an  Indian 
tribal  organization  engages  In  the  operation 
or  control  of  a  program  or  service  transferred 
to  it  under  the  provisions  of  this  proposal,  it 
must  report  to  the  Secretary,  such  repwrt  to 
Include  an  accounting  of  the  amounts  ex- 
pended and  the  purposes  for  which  Federal 
fimds  were  expended.  Subsection  (c)  opens 
reports  and  records  of  the  Indian  tribal  orga- 
nization maintained  In  connection  with  such 
program  or  operation  for  audit  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  Comptroller  General. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  should  an 
Indian  tribe  or  community  request  a  retro- 
cession to  the  Secretary  of  any  program  or 
service  which  it  assumed  pursuant  to  this 
proposal,  such  retrocession  shall  be  effective 
within  120  days  after  such  request  or  such 
later  period  as  may  be  agreed  to  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Indian  group.  This  subsec- 
tion specifically  provides  that  retrocession  of 
any  program  or  service  will  not  prejudice  the 
Indian  tribe  or  community's  right  to  again 
assume  control  of  the  service  or  program. 

In  subsection  (e)  of  section  2,  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  any  program  or  service 
assumed  by  an  Indian  tribe  is  being  accom- 
plished In  a  manner  which  would  violate  the 
rights  or  endanger  the  health,  safety  or  wel- 
fare of  individual  Indians  served  by  such 
program  or  service  or  that  there  has  been 
gross  negligence  or  mismanagement  in  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  provided  pursuant  to 
this  proposal,  the  Secretary  may  reassume 
control  of  the  program  or  service  under  such 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe  but  only 
after  providing  notice  and  hearing  to  the 
Indian  tribal  organization  Involved.  The  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  retain  the  service  or 
program  until  he  Is  satisfied  that  the  prob- 
lems causing  him  to  reassume  control  of  It 
have  been  corrected. 

Subsection  (f)  of  section  2  provides  that 
In  the  allocation  of  funds  for  programs  and 
services  to  Indians,  those  Indian  tribal  orga- 
nizations which  assume  control  or  operation 
of  programs  or  services  pursuant  to  this  pro- 
posal or  which  retrocede  control  or  operation 
to  the  Secretary  shall  be  treated  In  the  same 
manner  as  if  the  control  or  operation  of  the 
program  or  service  had  been  maintained  con- 
tinuously by  the  Federal  Government. 

Section  3  authorizes  the  Secretary,  upon 
the  request  of  any  Indian  group,  to  detail  any 
Civil  Service  employee  for  a  period  of  up  to 
180  days  to  assist  the  Indian  group  In  Its  con- 
trol or  operation  of  a  program  or  service 
transferred  pursuant  to  this  proposal.  This 
section  also  provides  that  the  Secretary  may, 
upon  a  showing  of  need  by  an  Indian  group 
for  the  continued  ser\-lces  of  the  detailed 
employee,  extend  the  detail  of  the  employee 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  180  days. 

Section  4  amends  the  Act  of  August  6. 
1954.  to  enable  physicians,  nurses,  and  other 
health  personnel  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
to  be  detailed  to  tribes  to  assist  them  in 
taking  over  Federal  programs  or  services. 

Section  5  provides  that  nothing  in  this 
proposal  shall  be  Interpreted  as  authorizing 
or  requiring  the  termination  of  any  existing 
trust  responsibility  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  Indians. 


VS.  Department  of  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  15, 1973. 
Hon.  Spibo  T.  Aonkw, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C 

Deab  Mb.  PREsmENT:  Enclosed  is  a  proposal 
"To  amend  certain  laws  relating  to  Indians." 

We  recommend  that  the  projiosal  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  Committee  for  con- 
sideration, and  that  it  be  enacted. 

The  amendments  In  this  proposal,  designed 
to  afford  Indians  greater  control  over  activi- 
ties conducted  on  their  reservations,  concern 
the  areas  of  livestock  trespass  and  traders. 
I.  livestock  trespass 

Section  1  of  the  bill  provides  that  any  per- 
son allowing  his  livestock  to  trespass  on  trust 
or  restricted  land  without  the  consent  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be  liable  for 
a  penalty  of  (5  per  day  for  each  head  of  live- 
stock in  trespass,  together  with  the  value  of 
forage  used  by  the  animal  during  the  period 
of  trespass  plus  any  other  cost  Incurred 
in  connection  with  the  trespass.  It  also  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  Impound  any  livestock  trespassing  on 
trust  or  restricted  land,  with  notice  of  such 
Impoundment  being  given  as  prescribed  by 
regulations  of  the  Secretary.  The  owner  of 
any  impounded  livestock  may  claim  the  im- 
pounded animal  within  the  time  specified  In 
the  notice  upon  the  payment  of  $5  per  day  for 
each  impounded  animal  and  the  reasonable 
value  of  forage  consumed  by  the  Impounded 
animal.  If  not  claimed  within  the  time  speci- 
fied in  the  notice,  an  animal  may  be  sold;  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale,  after  payment  of  neces- 
sary expenses  and  the  deduction  of  the  85 
per  day  fee  and  reasonable  forage  charges, 
shall  be  paid  to  the  owner  of  the  animal  upon 
satisfactory  proof  of  ownership  submitted 
within  six  months  of  the  date  of  the  sale. 
The  proposal  provides  that  the  $5  per  day 
animal  fee  and  reasonable  forage  charges 
and  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  an  animal 
not  paid  to  the  owner,  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  tribe  or  to 
the  Individual  Indian,  depending  upon 
whether  tribal  or  individually  owned  land  is 
Involved.  Further,  the  proposal  provides  that 
any  unbranded  livestock  over  one  year  of  age 
found  running  at  large  on  trust  or  restricted 
land  will  be  presumed  to  be  in  trespass  and 
shall  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posal. 

This  part  of  the  proposal  replaces  section 
2117  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (25  U.S.C.  179) 
(which  Is  repealed  by  paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  proposal).  Section  2117  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  provided  for  a  fee  of  $1 
per  head  for  cattle  driven  on  or  otherwise 
conveyed  on  Indian  land.  This  provision  was 
not  adequate  in  that  the  fee  was  too  low  in 
most  Instances  to  really  protect  Indian  land 
from  trespass  by  livestock.  Section  1  of  the 
proposal  sets  a  fee  high  enough  for  livestock 
trespass  to  penalize  those  who  let  their  cattle 
trespass  on  Indian  land.  The  section  also 
provides  a  clear  standard  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes trespass  by  livestock  and  the  procedure 
to  be  followed  In  dealing  with  It. 

n.    TRADERS 

Section  2  of  the  proposal  authorizes  Indian 
tribal  governments  to  enact  laws  and  ordi- 
nances relating  to  the  Issuance  of  trader  li- 
censes on  their  reservation.  It  then  provides 
that  when  such  laws  and  ordinances  have 
been  enacted,  certain  existing  statutes  relat- 
ing to  trading  on  Indian  reservations  will  no 
longer  apply.  The  section  makes  It  clear  that 
the  tax  statutes  now  applicable  to  traders  on 
Indian  reservations  shall  continue  in  effect 
when  the  traders  are  controlled  by  tribal 
laws  and  ordinances. 

The  Federal  statutes  regulating  trading  on 
Indian  reservations  date  from  the  late  1800's 
and  early  1900's.  At  that  time  there  weis  a 
definite  need  for  govrenmental  control  over 
the  business  activities,  prices,  and  practices 


of  Indian  traders,  who  generally  were  the  sole 
supply  source  available  to  reservation  In- 
dians. This  situation  does  not  exist  today  on 
a  great  majority  of  Indian  reservations. 

Today,  Indian  traders  no  longer  have  a 
monopoly  on  trade  in  the  Indian  country. 
The  mobility  of  Indians,  achieved  through 
modern  means  of  transportation,  better  res- 
ervation roads,  and  other  related  develop- 
ments within  the  reservation,  removed  the 
need  for  strict  Federal  regulation  of  traders. 
The  great  majority  of  Indian  traders  now  find 
that  they  are  forced  to  compete  in  the  mat- 
ter of  prices  and  quality  of  goods  with  other 
shops  and  businesses  located  on  the  reserva- 
tion and  with  those  located  In  communities 
and  cities  adjacent  to  the  reservations. 

There  is,  however,  a  limited  number  of  res- 
ervations where,  primarily  because  of  isola- 
tion, Indians  remain  somewhat  dependent 
upon  the  Indian  trader.  It  Is  for  this  reason, 
and  the  need  to  place  with  tribal  govern- 
ments the  ultimate  decision  as  to  whether 
federal  law  or  their  own  trading  ordinances 
shall  obtain  on  the  reservations,  that  we  are 
not  recommending  outright  repeal  of  the  per- 
tinent statutes.  Rather,  Section  2  of  the  pro- 
posal would  honor  the  decision  of  any  tribe 
to  assume  regulation  of  business  activities 
on  its  land  by  rendering  the  corresponding 
Federal  statutes  inoperative  vls-a-vls  that 
reservation. 

m.    OTHER    PROVISIONS 

AH  of  the  paragraphs  of  section  3  except 
for  paragraph  (1)  repeal  statutes  dealing 
with  trading  between  Indians  and  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government,  particularly  those 
employed  in  the  Indian  Service.  These  stat- 
utes were  once  needed  because  of  the  undue 
Influence  thaT" Government  employees  in  the 
Indian  Service  could  exercise  over  Indians. 
We  feel  that  there  are  other  safeguards  to- 
day and  these  statutes  are  no  longer  needed. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  3  repeals  the  old 
livestock  trespass  statute. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  this  legislative  proposal  Is  In 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  C.  WHrrAKEs, 
ActiTig  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Intebiob, 
Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  15,  1973. 
Hon.  Sptro  T.  Aonew. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C 

Deab  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  Is  a  pro- 
posal "To  establish  within  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  the  position  of  an  additional 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

We  recommend  that  the  proposal  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee  for  con- 
sideration and  that  it  be  enacted. 

The  purpose  of  this  proposal  is  to  upgrade 
the  position  of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs (which  would  be  eliminated  by  this 
proposal)  to  that  of  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  This  Assistant  Secretary, 
who  would  be  In  addition  to  those  which  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  currently  has, 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  would 
have  such  duties  as  tne  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior assigned,  and  would  be  paid  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  Department's  other  Assist- 
ant Secretaries.  The  proposal  would  amend 
section  5315  of  Title  5,  United  States  Code, 
to  increase  the  Department's  number  of  As- 
sistant Secretaries  from  6  to  7. 

The  new  Assistant  Secretary  will  assume 
the  duties  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs — i.e..  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs — and  will  have  the  title  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs. 

Although  it  Is  not  contemplated  that 
elimination  of  the  post  of  Commissioner  will 
require  the  restructuring  of  the  Bureau  it- 
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self,  we  believe  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  ample  authority   \inder  Reor 
ganlzatlon  Plan  No.  3  of  1950  (ll  Pit.  3174) 
to    make    such    alterations    as    might    be 
needed. 

We  believe  that  the  creation  df  this  posl 
tlon  will  raise  the  Department's  responsibil- 
ity for  Indians  to  Its  proper  level  within  the 
structure  of  the  Department.  Indians  will  no 
longer  have  to  compete  with  the  land  and 
other  natural  resource  problem^  for  atten- 
tion as  they  now  do  In  the  day-ta-day  opera- 
tion of  the  Department.  Pocusln  t  his  atten- 
tion solely  on  their  vmlque  prDblems,  the 
new  Assistant  Secretary  will  woik  full-time 
with  Indians  to  Improve  their  ec  Dnomlc  and 
social  conditions  and  assist  In  t  tie  develop- 
ment of  their  fxUl  potential,  boih  for  their 
own  and  the  Nation's  benefit.  Dne  of  the 
primary  responsibilities  of  the  n^w  Assistant 
Secretary  will  be  to  help  guide  j  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  new  National  i^Ucy  of  In- 
dian self -determination  that  President  Nixon 
outlined  In  his  July  8,  1970,  me«8age  to  the 
Congress  and  recently.  In  his  March  1,  1973, 
Hiunan  Resources  Message  to  tl^e  Congress. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  this  legislative  proposal   Is  In 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  Resident. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  C.  WanjAKsa, 
Acting  Secretary  of  thA  Interior. 

By  Mr.  BROCK  (for  h  mself  and 
Mr.  Sparkhan,  Mr.    Hathaway, 
Mr.  Bennbtt,  and  M^.  Tower)  : 
S.  1348.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  safety  standards  for  mo- 
bile homes  in  interstate  commerce,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  ik  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  knd  Urbsm 
Affairs. 

THZ    KATIONAL    MOBILX    HOMES    BAtETT    STAND- 
ARDS   ACT    or    1973 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman),  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Bennitt)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Hathaway),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  ,  I  introdu  ce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  to  i  irovide  as- 
surances to  every  mobile  homgbuyer  that 
the  home  he  purchases  will  be  safe  and 
constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  in- 
sure him  that  it  meets  certain  basic 
standards  of  quality.  Moreover,  this  bill 
will  fill  the  void  which  currently  exists 
between  the  various  State  mtbile  home 
construction  requirements  and  between 
State  and  Federal  requlremei^ts  as  well. 

In  the  past  several  years,  mdbile  homes 
have  risen  to  a  position  of  dominance 
in  the  low-cost  housing  field.  In  fact, 
they  are  virtually  the  only  [source  of 
housing  now  available  to  those  who  can- 
not afford  a  typical  new  site-BuUt  home. 
Some  95  percent  of  all  new  sii^gle  family 
homes  sold  for  $15,000  or  less  tare  mobile 
homes.  The  primary  purchaseiis  are  those 
young  people  just  beginning  their  mar- 
ried lives  and  business  careera  and  those 
who  have  reached  retiremenit  age  and 
are  beginning  to  adjust  to  the  realities  of 
a  fixed  income.  These  groupsj  in  partic- 
ular, deserve  to  be  assured  that  when 
they  buy  a  home  it  meets  ceiitain  mini- 
mum quality  and  life-safety  jstandards. 
An  expensive  repair  bill  or  joss  of  the 
home  could  be  especially  deva^ting  to  a 
horaemaker  in  either  category^ 

A  review  of  current  State  laws  gov- 
erning mobile  home  construction  makes 
clear  the  necessity  for  my  legislation.  To 
begin  with,  there  Is  no  unanii^ty  among 


the  various  States  having  existing  laws. 
While  it  is  true  that  approximately  36 
States  have  now  adopted  similar  mobile 
home  construction  codes,  enforcement 
varies  from  stringent  to  virtually  none 
at  all.  Moreover,  among  those  States 
which  have  stringent  laws,  reciprocity 
of  commerce  has  proved  diflacult,  if  not 
impossible.  At  the  same  time,  States  with 
weak  enforcement  programs  permit  al- 
most indiscriminate  importation  of 
homes  from  neighboring  States.  While 
some  guarantee  the  quality  of  the  homes 
built  within  their  borders,  they  neverthe- 
less, permit  the  importation  of  homes 
which  have  no  real  guarantee  of  assured 
quality.  In  my  home  State  of  Tennessee, 
for  instance,  resident  manufacturers 
must  meet  the  State  mobile  home  code, 
while  outsiders  are  not  required  to.  This 
demonstrated  lack  of  uniformity  ad- 
versely affects  the  manufacturer's  ability 
to  deliver  housing  at  the  lowest  possible 
price. 

The  jurisdictional  picture  regarding 
mobile  home  safety  standards  at  the 
Federal  level  provides  no  more  assurance 
than  does  the  diversity  of  State  pro- 
grams. For  instance,  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  through  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration, 
is  responsible  for  construction  aspects 
which  affect  highway  movement  safety. 
HUD  Is  Involved,  too,  inasmuch  as  the 
FHA  requires  that  homes  insured  under 
their  mortgage  insurance  program  be 
built  to  the  American  National  Stand- 
ards Institute — ANSI — standard  for 
mobile  homes.  However,  they  rely  on 
self -certification  and  Impose  no  reqiaire- 
ment  that  the  homes  be  physically  in- 
spected. On  the  other  hand,  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  under  its  loan  guEiranty 
program,  does  physically  Inspect  some  of 
the  mobile  homes  covered  under  its  pro- 
gram. However,  plants  and  manujfac- 
turers  are  too  numerous  for  the  VA  to 
visit  more  frequently  than  on  a  quarterly 
basis.  Finally,  and  most  surprisingly,  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  while 
allowing  federally  Insured  savings  and 
loan  associations  to  make  loans  on  mobile 
homes,  imposes  no  construction  require- 
ments on  them. 

With  mobile  home  sales  rising  annu- 
ally, it  is  clear  that  questions  surround- 
ing mobile  home  safety  have  to  be  ad- 
dressed, and  quickly.  According  to  one 
leading  insurance  company,  the  average 
fire  loss  in  a  mobile  home  in  1971  was 
$1,529  tis  compared  to  $350  for  a  conven- 
tional home.  This  disparity  needs  to  be 
studied  and  clarified  to  insure  that 
mobile  homes  do  not  represent  an  un- 
usual fire  safety  hazard. 

A  recent  comparative  analysis  of  in- 
surance for  a  $7,000  mobile  home  indi- 
cated that  premiums  were  70  percent 
higher  than  similar  coverage  for  a  $25,- 
000  site-built  home.  The  cost 'risk  ratio 
of  mobile  home  insurance  coverage  needs 
to  be  more  fully  analyzed  In  order  to  as- 
sure mobile  home  dwellers  that  the  pre- 
miums they  pay  are  commensurate  with 
the  degree  of  risk  they  represent. 

Mobile  home  overturns  imdoubtedly 
account  for  some  of  the  disparity  between 
mobile  and  site-built  housing  insurance 
premiums.  Most  States  do  not  require 
that  mobile  homes  be  tied  down  or  an- 
chored to  their  sites.  An  analysis  of  ex- 


periences from  coast  to  coast  clearly  doc- 
uments the  vulnerability  of  mobile  homes 
to  high  winds.  No  part  of  this  country 
is  immune  to  occasional  high  wind.  More- 
over, several  parts  of  our  continent  are 
characterized  by  it  during  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  The  necessity  for  a 
imiversal  tiedown  requirement  is  ob- 
vious. While  the  Mobile  Homes  Manu- 
facturers Association  made  tiedowns 
'mandatory  for  its  members'  homes  on 
JEinuary  1,  1973,  more  needs  to  be  done. 
The  association  represents  some  65  to  70 
percent  of  the  industry's  productive  ca- 
pacity leaving  approximately  one-third 
of  the  homes  produced  annually  without 
regulation.  Further,  mandatory  installa- 
tion of  tiedowns  in  the  home  is  not  the 
ultimate  answer.  States  and  local  politi- 
cal jurisdictions  must  require  that  mobile 
homes  sited  within  their  respective  bor- 
ders be  tied  down  with  approved  anchor- 
ing systems.  I  believe  that  regulations 
of  this  sort  would  be  effected  as  a  result 
of  my  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  over  7  million  people 
now  live  in  mobile  homes.  Some  580,000 
units  were  shipped  to  dealers  throughout 
the  country  In  1972  and  it  is  estimated 
that  approximately  623,000  will  be  sold 
in  1973.  As  virtually  the  only  low-cost 
housing  available,  mobile  homes  seem 
destined  to  increase  In  popularity  and 
sales.  They  have  become  increasingly  im- 
mobile £is  they  have  grown  in  size  and 
form.  Double-wides  now  range  upward  to 
almost  1,700  square  feet  in  size.  Single- 
wide  homes  are  being  Increased  to  size 
to  the  point  that  the  14-foot  wide  home 
will  be  the  standard  in  the  very  near 
future.  At  least  34  States  already  per- 
mit them  to  be  moved  and  sited  within 
their  borders.  These  homes,  completely 
finished  with  carpeting,  draperies,  and 
furnishings,  represent  the  highest  level 
of  achievement  within  the  Industrialized 
housing  field.  As  it  increases  in  sophisti- 
cation and  manufacturing  expertise,  the 
Industry  seems  assured  of  even  greater 
success.  While  most  manufacturers  build 
to  the  American  National  Standards  In- 
stitute Code  for  mobile  homes,  there  are 
some  who  do  not.  Still,  well-meaning 
manufacturers  are  sometimes  guilty  of 
violations  through  oversight  or  igno- 
rance. Instances  of  malicious  intent  are 
not  common.  However,  this  In  no  way 
alleviates  the  fact  that  noncompliance 
can  and  does  lead  to  the  delivery  of  sub- 
standard and.  In  some  cases,  unsafe 
homes.  As  more  and  more  Americans 
turn  to  mobile  homes  for  their  primary 
housing,  we  need  to  be  sure  that  they 
are  safe  and  free  from  defects. 

Mr.  President,  my  legislation,  if  passed, 
would  eliminate  the  maze  of  State  laws 
currently  applicable  to  mobile  home  con- 
struction and  insure  their  quality,  safety, 
and  construction  integrity  no  matter  in 
which  State  they  are  produced.  In  addi- 
tion, the  cost  savings  realized  through 
the  economy  of  scale  and  the  elimination 
of  needless  production  line  changes 
could  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 
Moreover,  this  bill  would  eliminate  the 
gaps  which  currently  exist  between  the 
various  State  and  Federal  requirements. 
It  would  require  standards  for  those 
States  which  have  none  and,  most  im- 
portantly. It  would  prevent  unsafe  mobUe 
homes  from  ever  reaching  the  market- 
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place.  I  am  hopeful  that  prompt  action 
^  be  taken  on  this  measure  in  order  to 
assure  minimum  safety  standards  for  all 
mobile  homes. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the 
legislation: 

The  Secretary  of  HUD  stiall  through 
a  National  Mobile  Home  Safety  Bureau 
establish  Federal  mobile  home  safety 
standards.  In  prescribing  standards,  the 
Secretary  shall  consider:  First,  all  rele- 
vant mobile  home  safety  data:  second, 
consult  with  the  States;  and  third,  con- 
sider whether  a  proposed  standard  is  rea- 
sonable, practicable,  and  will  not  place 
undue  financial  burden  on  the  manu- 
facturer or  dealer  or  result  in  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  the  retail  price  of  mobile 
homes. 

The  standards  would  be  established  no 
earlier  than  180  days  after  enactment 
with  revised  standards  at  least  180  days 
later.  A  National  Mobile  Home  Safety 
Advisory  Council  will  be  established.  The  ^ 
majority  will  be  representatives  of  the ' 
general  public,  Including  representatives 
of  the  American  National  Standards  In- 
stitute Committee  on  Mobile  Homes  and 
Recreational  Vehicles,  the  National  Fire 
Protection  Association,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  mobile  home  manufacturers, 
dealers,  and  insurers.  The  Secretary  must 
consult  with  the  advisory  council  before 
establishing  or  amending  any  standards. 
These  standards  shall  not  apply  to  the 
sale,  offer  for  sale,  or  introduction  or  de- 
livery for  introduction  in  interstate  com- 
merce of  any  mobile  home  after  the  first 
purchase  of  it  in  good  faith  for  purposes 
other  than  resale. 

Once  the  standards  have  been  promul- 
gated, no  person  shall  manufacture  for 
sale,  offer  for  sale,  or  Introduce  or  deliver 
for  introduction  In  Interstate  commerce 
or  import  Into  the  United  States,  any 
mobile  home  manufactured  unless  it  con- 
forms to  such  standards. 

The  Secretary  Is  further  authorized  to 
conduct  research,  testing,  development, 
and  training  for  the  development  of  new 
standards  and  to  determine  the  relation- 
ship between  mobile  home  performance 
characteristics  and  accidents  involving 
mobile  homes  and  the  occurrence  of 
death  or  injury  from  such  accidents. 

The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized  to 
conduct  with  the  advisory  council  a  thor- 
ough study  of  standards  for  used  mobile 
homes  and  recommend  additional  legis- 
lation if  he  feels  such  Is  necessary  within 
1  year  after  this  legislation  is  ensuited. 

Each  violation  of  the  prohibited  acts 
outlined  In  section  108  of  the  bill  are  sub- 
ject to  the  civil  penalty  of  $1,000.  Injunc- 
tive relief  is  also  available  In  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict courts.  In  addition,  If  a  mobile  home 
does  not  conform  to  applicable  Federal 
mobile  home  safety  standards  prior  to 
sale  by  a  distributor  or  dealer,  the  manu- 
facturer or  distributor  shall  either  re- 
purchase the  home  at  his  cost  or  furnish 
the  parts  and  costs  of  installation  to  the 
distributor  or  dealer. 

Provision  Is  made  for  Jtidlclal  review 
for  any  person  adversely  affected  by  an 
order— standard — Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Inspection  and  Investigation  Is  au- 
thorized as  may  be  necessary  to  enforce 
the  standards  established.  Designated 


employees  may  enter  at  reasonable  times 
factories  or  warehouses  for  prompt  in- 
spection. Each  manufacturer,  distributor, 
and  dealer  shall  establish  and  maintain 
such  records  and  reports  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  require.  PinsJly,  each  manu- 
facturer shall  furnish  to  each  first  pur- 
chaser and  all  dealers  notification'  of 
any  defect  In  a  mobile  home  that  relates 
to  mobile  home  safety  which  he  has  dis- 
covered after  manufacturing  such  home 
or  which  has  been  discovered  through 
testing  or  Inspection  by  the  National  Mo- 
bile Home  Safety  Bureau. 

Certification  that  each  mobile  home 
conforms  to  the  Federal  safety  standards 
shall  also  be  given  by  each  manufacturer 
to  each  distributor  or  dealer  at  the  time 
of  delivery. 

Section  120  of  the  bill  allows  smy  State 
to  assume  responsibility  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  mobile  home  safety  standards 
if  the  plan  they  submit  is  acceptable  to 
the  Secretary.  Detailed  reports  would  still 
be  made  by  manufacturers,  distributors, 
and  dealers  to  the  Secretary.  And,  the 
State  agency  will  make  such  reports  as 
the  Secretary  may  require.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  make  a  continuing  evaluation 
of  the  way  each  State  Is  carrying  out  Its 
plan.  Approval  may  be  withdrawn  at  any 
time. 

Grants  will  be  made  to  States  that 
have  designated  a  State  agency  to  assist 
them  in  identifying  their  needs  und  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  area  of  mobile  home 
safety  standards  or  in  developing  State 
plans.  The  Federal  share  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 90  percent.  Grants  of  up  to  50  per- 
cent can  also  be  made  to  assist  the  States 
in  administering  and  enforcing  State 
plans  for  mobile  home  safety.  Title  n  In 
the  bill  amends  existing  law  to  provide 
that  loans  made  by  the  FHA,  VA  or  a 
Federal  savings  and  loan  association  for 
the  purchase  of  a  mobile  home  may  only 
be  made  for  a  home  that  meets  the  mo- 
bile home  safety  standards  established  by 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1348 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Ifouse 
ot  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Con- 
gress declares  that  the  purpose  of  this  Act  is 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  Insurance  costs, 
property  damage,  personal  Injury,  and  death 
resulting  from  mobUe  home  accidents  with- 
out any  substantial  Increase  in  the  retail 
price  of  a  mobile  home.  Therefore,  Congress 
determines  that  It  Is  necessary  to  establish 
practical  Federal  safety  standards  for  mobUe 
homes  In  Interstate  commerce,  to  authorize 
mobile  home  safety  research  and  develop- 
ment; to  encourage  and  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  development  of  State  mobUe 
home  safety  programs;  and  to  provide  that 
for  the  purposes  of  any  Federal  guarantee  of 
a  loan  for  the  purchase  of  a  mobile  home  or 
the  making  or  Investing  In  any  such  loan  by 
a  Federal  savings  and  loan  association,  each 
such  mobUe  home  shaU  meet  such  Federal 
safety  standards. 

TITLE  I — MOBILE  HOME  SAFETY  STAND- 
ARDS 
SHORT     'TITUE 

Sec.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional MobUe  Home  Safety  Standards  Act  of 
1973". 


DU'INITIONS 


Sec.  102.  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term — 

(1)  "dealer"  means  any  person  who  Is  en- 
gaged In  the  sale  and  distribution  of  new 
mobUe  homes,  primarily  to  persons  who  In 
good  faith  purchase  any  such  mobUe  home 
for  purposes  other  than  resale; 

(2)  "defect"  Includes  any  substantial  de- 
fect In  the  performance,  construction,  com- 
ponents, or  materials  of  a  mobile  home; 

(3)  "distributor"  means  any  person  who  Is 
engaged  In  the  sale  and  distribution  of  mo- 
bUe homes  for  resale; 

(4)  "Interstate  commerce"  means  com- 
merce between  any  place  within  a  State  and 
any  place  within  another  State,  or  between 
places  within  the  same  State  through  an- 
other State; 

(5)  "manufacturer"  means  any  person  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  or  assembling  mo- 
bUe homes.  Including  any  person  engaged 
In  Importing  mobUe  homes  for  resale; 

(6)  "mobUe  home"  means  a  transportable 
structure  which  exceeds  8  body  feet  In  width 
and  32  body  feet  In  length  and  is  buUt  on  a 
chassis  and  designed  to  be  used  as  a  dwell- 
ing with  or  without  a  permanent  foimdatlon 
when  connected  to  the  required  utUltles; 

(7)  "mobUe  home  safety"  means  the  per- 
formance of  a  mobUe  home  In  such  a  manner 
that  the  public  Is  protected  against  any  un- 
reasonable risk  of  the  occurrence  of  accidents 
due  to  the  design  or  construction  of  such 
mobile  home,  or  any  unreasonable  risk  of 
death  or  Injury  to  the  public  If  such  acci- 
dents do  occur; 

(8)  "mobUe  home  safety  standard"  means 
a  minimum,  practicable  standard  for  mo- 
bUe home  performance  which  meets  the 
need  for  mobUe  home  safety; 

(9)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development: 

(10)  "State"  Includes  each  of  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  American 
Samoa;   and 

(11)  "United  States  district  courts"  means 
the  Federal  District  Courts  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  States  courts  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam,  the 
Virgin  Islan4^,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  Ameri- 
can Samoa. 

federal   mobile   home  SArETT   STANDARDS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
by  order  appropriate  Federal  mobUe  home 
safety  standards.  Each  such  Federal  mobUe 
home  safety  standard  shaU  be  practicable, 
shall  meet  the  need  for  mobUe  home  safety, 
and  shall  be  stated  in  objective  terms. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  sections  551  through 
559  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall  ap- 
ply to  aU  orders  establishing,  amending,  or 
revoking  a  Federal  mobile  home  safety  stand- 
ard under  this  title. 

(c)  Each  order  establishing  a  Federal  mo- 
bUe home  safety  standard  shall  specify  the 
date  such  standard  is  to  take  effect,  which 
shall  not  be  sooner  t^an  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  or  later  than  one  year  from  the 
date  such  order  is  issued,  unless  the  Secre- 
tary finds,  for  good  cause  shown,  that  an 
earlier  or  later  effective  date  is  in  the  public 
Interest,  and  publishes  his  reasons  for  such 
finding. 

(d)  Whenever  a  Federal  mobile  home 
safety  standard  established  under  this  title 
is  in  effect,  no  State  or  political  subdivision 
of  a  State  shall  have  any  authority  either  to 
establish,  or  to  continue  in  effect,  with  re- 
spect to  any  mobUe  home,  any  safety  stand- 
ard applicable  to  the  same  aspect  of  per- 
formance of  such  mobile  home  which  Is  not 
identical  to  the  Federal  standard. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  by  order  amend  or 
revoke  any  Federal  mobUe  home  safety  stand- 
ard established  under  this  section.  Such  order 
ShaU  specify  the  date  on  which  such  amend- 
ment or  revocation  is  to  take  effect,  which 
ShaU  not  be  sooner  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  or  later  than  one  year  from  th« 
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date  the  order  Is  Issued,  unle^ 
finds,  for  good  cause  shown 
or  later  effective  date  Is  In  t 
est,  and  publishes  his  reasons 
Ing. 

(f)  In  prescribing  standards 
tlon,  the  Secretary  shall — 

(1)  consider    relevant    _ 
home  safety  data,  including 
the  research,  development, 
uation  activities  conducted 
title,  and  those  activities  ., 
American  National  Standards 
mlttee   on  Mobile   Homes 
Vehicles   and   the   National 
Association  to  determine  how 
the  public; 

(2)  consult  with  such  StaL 
agencies  (including  leglslativje 
as  he  deems  appropriate; 

(3)  consider  whether  any 
standard  is  reasonable  .  " 
propriate  for  the  particular 
home  for  which  it  is  prescrlbe(  1 

(4)  consider  whether  any 
will  place  an  undue  flnancla 
manufacturers   and 
homes: 

(5)  consider  whether  any 
wUl  result  in  a  substantial 
retail  price  of  mobile  homes: 

(6)  consider  the  extent  to 
standard  will  contribute  to 
purpose  of  this  title. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall 
eral  mobile  home  safety 
expiration    of   the   one 
period  which  begins  on  the 
ment  of  this  Act.  The 
new  and  revised  Federal 
standards  under  this  title 
tlon  of  the  three  hundred 
which   begins  on  the  date  of 
this  Act. 


the  Secretary 

that  an  earlier 

;  public  inter- 

for  such  flnd- 


under  this  sec- 
available    mobile 
the  results  of 
teiting,  and  eval- 
p  irsuant  to  this 
coiiducted  by  the 
Institute  Com- 
Recreatlonal 
♦ire  Protection 
to  best  protect 


such  proposed 
practicable,  and  ap- 
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such  standard 

burden  upon 
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NATIONAL     MOBILE    HOME    S 
COUNCIL 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Secretary 
a    National    Mobile    Home 
Council,  a  majority  of  which 
sentative   of  the   general 
representatives  of  Federal, 
governments,   and  the 

elude   members   of   the 

Standards   Institute    Commit^ 
Homes  and  Recreational 
sentatives  of  mobile  home 
dealers,  financiers,  and  insurers 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall 

Advisory  Council  before 

Ing.    or   revoking   any   mobile 
standard  pursuant  to  the 
title. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Nationa 
Safety   Advisory   Council   ma; 
sated  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
(Including  travel  time)  when 
actual  duties  of  the  Advisory 
members,  while  away  from 
regular  places  of  business, 
travel  expenses,  including  pe: 
of  subsistence  as  authorized 
(b)    of  title  5.  United  States 
sons   In   the   Government 
intermittently.  Payments  undfcr 
shall   not  render  members  ol 
Council  employees  or  officials 
States  for  any  purpose. 

JUDICIAL  REVIEW  OF 

Sec.  105.  (a)(1)   In  a  case 
troversy  as  to  the  validity  of 
section  103,  any  person  who 
affected  by  such  order  when 
may  at  any  time  prior  to 
after  such  order  is  issued  file 
the  United  States  court  of 
clrciut  wherein  such  person 
his  principal  place  of  business 
review  of  such  order.  A  copy 
shall  b(  forthwith  transmitted 
of  the  court  to  the  Secretary 
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or  interstate 
committees) 
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designated  by  him  for  that  purpose.  The 
Secretary  thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  the 
Secretary  based  hl^  order,  aa  provided  In 
section  2112  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

(2)  If  the  petitioner  applies  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  and 
shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
such  additional  evidence  Is  material  and 
that  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  the 
failure  to  adduce  such  evidence  In  the  pro- 
ceeding before  the  Secretary,  the  court  may 
order  such  additional  evidence  (and  evidence 
In  rebuttal  thereof)  to  be  taken  before  the 
Secretary,  and  to  be  adduced  upon  the 
hearing,  in  such  manner  and  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  to  the  court  may 
seem  proper.  The  Secretary  may  modify  his 
findings  as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new  find- 
ings, by  reason  of  the  additional  evidence 
so  taken,  and  he  shall  file  such  modified  or 
new  findings,  and  his  recommendation.  If 
any,  for  the  modification  or  setting  aside  of 
his  original  order,  with  the  return  of  such 
additional  evidence. 

(3)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  referred 
to  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  review  the 
order  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
sections  701  through  706  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  to  grant  appropriate 
relief. 

(4)  the  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside,  In  whole  or  In  part,  any 
such  order  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  final, 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certi- 
fication as  provided  In  section  1264  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(5)  Any  action  Instituted  under  this  sub- 
section shall  survive,  notwithstanding  any 
change  In  the  person  occupying  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  any  vacancy  In  such  office. 

(6)  The  remedies  provided  for  In  this  sub- 
section shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  in 
substitution  for  any  other  remedies  provided 
by  law. 

(b)  A  certified  copy  of  the  transcript  of 
the  record  and  proceedings  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  to 
any  Interested  party  at  his  request  and  pay- 
ment of  the  costs  thereof,  and  shall  be  ad- 
missible in  any  criminal,  exclusion  of  Im- 
ports, or  other  proceeding  arising  under  or 
In  respect  of  this  title.  Irrespective  of  whether 
proceedings  with  respect  to  the  order  have 
previously  been  Initiated  or  become  final  un- 
der subsection  (a) . 

RESEARCH,  TESTINC,  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
TRAINING 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct 
research,  testing,  development,  and  training 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  piirposes  of  this 
title.  Including,  but  not  limited  to — 

( 1 )  collecting  data  from  any  source  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  relationship  be- 
tween mobile  home  performance  characteris- 
tics and  (A)  accidents  Involving  mobile 
homes,  and  (B)  the  occurrence  of  death,  or 
personal  Injury  resulting  from  such  acci- 
dents; 

(2)  procuring  (by  negotiation  or  other- 
wise) experimental  and  other  mobUe  homes 
for  research  and  testing  purposes; 

(3)  selling  or  otherwise  disposing  of  test 
mobile  homes  and  reimbursing  the  proceeds 
of  such  sale  or  disposal  into  the  current 
appropriation  available  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  title. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  conduct 
research,  testing,  development,  and  training 
as  authorized  to  be  carried  out  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  by  making  grants  for  the 
arrangement  for  such  research  or  develop- 
ment, and  training  to  States,  interstate  agen- 
cies, and  nonprofit  Institutions. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Federal  contribution  for 
any  research  or  development  activity  author- 
ized by  this  title  encouraging  mobile  home 
safety  is  more  than  minimal,  the  Secretary 


shall  Include  in  any  contract,  grant,  or  other 
arrangement  for  such  research  or  develop- 
ment activity,  provisions  effective  to  Insun 
that  all  Information,  uses,  processes,  patents, 
and  other  developments  resulting  from  that 
activity  will  be  made  freely  and  fully  avail- 
able  to  the  general  public.  Nothing  herein 
shall  be  construed  to  deprive  the  owner  of 
any  background  patent  of  any  right  which  he 
may  have  thereunder- 

COOPEBATION   WITH   PUBLIC   AND   PRIVATE 
ACENCIKS 

Sec.  107.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
advise,  assist,  and  cooperate  with,  other  Pted- 
eral  departments  and  agencies,  including  the 
American  National  Standards  Institute  Com- 
mittee on  MobUe  Homes  and  Recreational 
Vehicles  and  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association,  in  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment of — 

(1)  mobile  home  safety  standards;  and 

(2)  methods  for  Inspecting  and  testing  to 
determine  compliance  with  mobile  home 
safety  standards. 

PROHIBITED   ACTS 

Sec.  108.  (a)  No  person  shall — 

(1)  manufacture  for  sale,  sell,  offer  for  sale, 
or  Introduce  or  deliver  for  introduction  In 
Interstate  commerce,  or  Import  Into  the 
United  States,  any  mobile  home  manufac- 
tured on  or  after  the  date  any  applicable 
Federal  mobile  home  safety  standard  takes 
effect  under  this  title  unless  it  is  In  conform- 
ity with  such  standard,  except  as  provided 
In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section; 

(2)  fall  or  refuse  access  to  or  copying  of 
records,  or  fall  to  make  reports  or  provide  in- 
formation, or  fall  or  refuse  to  permit  entry 
or  Inspection,  as  required  under  section  112; 

(3)  faU  to  Issue  a  certificate  required  by 
section  114,  or  Issue  a  certificate  to  the  effect 
that  a  mobile  home  conforms  to  all  appli- 
cable Federal  mobile  home  safety  standards, 
If  such  person  in  the  exercise  of  due  care 
has  reason  to  know  that  such  certificate  Ii 
false  or  misleading  in  a  material  respect;  or 

(4)  fall  to  furnish  notification  of  any  de- 
fect as  required  by  section  113. 

(b)(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to  the  sale,  the  offer  for  sale, 
or  the  Introduction  or  delivery  for  Introduc- 
tion In  Interstate  commerce  of  any  mobile 
home  after  the  first  purchase  of  it  in  good 
faith  for  purposes  other  than  resale.  In  order 
to  assure  a  continuing  and  effective  national 
mobUe  home  safety  program.  It  Is  the  policy 
of  Congress  to  encourage  the  adoption  of 
State  Inspection  of  used  mobile  homes.  There- 
fore, to  that  end  the  Secretary  shall  conduct 
a  thorough  study  and  Investigation  to  deter- 
mine the  adequacy  of  mobile  home  safety 
standards  and  mobile  home  Inspection  re- 
quirements and  procedures  applicable  to  used 
mobile  homes  in  each  State,  and  the  effect 
of  programs  authorized  by  this  title  upon 
such  standards,  requirements,  and  proce- 
dures for  used  mobile  homes,  and  report  to 
Congress  as  soon  as  practicable,  but  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  results  of  such  study,  and 
recommendations  for  such  additional  legisla- 
tion as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title  by  the  Secretary 
relating  to  ti-.e  problems  of  disposal  of  used 
mobile  homes.  As  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  submission  of  such  report,  but  no  later 
than  one  year  from  the  date  of  submission 
of  such  report,  the  Secretary,  after  corsulta- 
tion  with  the  Council  and  such  interested 
public  and  private  agencies  pnd  groups  as  he 
deems  advisable,  shall  establish  ur  ifcrm  Fed- 
eral mobil  ?  home  safety  standards  applicable 
to  all  used  mobile  homes.  Such  s'andards 
shall  be  expre:^sed  in  terms  of  mobile  home 
saf' tv  ■  erfcrmarce.  The  Secret.- ry  is  author- 
ized to  amend  cr  revoke  such  standards 
purs  .'.ant  to  this  Act. 

(2>  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsecticn  (a)  shall 
»-it  apply  to  any  person  who  establishes  that 
he  did  not  have  reason  to  know  in  the  exer- 
cise cf  due  care  that  such  mobile  home  is 
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not  in  conformity  with  applicable  Federal 
mobUe  home  safety  standards,  or  to  any 
person  who,  prior  to  such  first  purchtise, 
holds  a  certificate  Issued  by  the  manufac- 
turer or  Importer  of  such  mobile  home,  to 
the  effect  that  such  mobile  home  conforms 
to  all  applicable  Federal  mobile  home  safety 
standards,  unless  such  person  knows  that 
such  mobile  home  does  rot  so  conform. 

(3)  A  mobile  home  offered  for  Importation 
In  violation  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  refused  admission  Into  the 
United  States  under  Joint  regulations  Issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Secretary;  except  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Secretary  may,  by  such 
regulations,  provide  for  authorizing  the  Im- 
portation of  such  mobile  home  into  the 
United  States  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions (Including  the  furnishing  of  a  bond) 
as  may  appear  to  them  appropriate  to  insure 
that  any  such  mobile  home  will  be  brought 
Into  conformity  with  any  applicable  Federal 
mobile  home  safety  standard  prescribed  \in- 
der  this  title,  or  will  be  exported  or  aban- 
doned to  the  United  States. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Secretary  may,  by  Joint  regulations,  permit 
the  temporary  importation  of  any  mobile 
home  after  the  first  purchase  of  it  in  good 
faith  for  purposes  other  than  resale. 

(5)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  a  mobile  home  In- 
tended solely  for  export,  and  so  labeled  or 
tagged  on  the  mobile  home  Itself  and  on  the 
outside  of  the  container,  If  any,  which  Is 
exported. 

(c)  Compliance  with  any  Federal  mobile 
home  safety  standard  Issued  under  this  title 
does  not  exempt  any  person  from  any  lia- 
bility under  common  law. 

ClVn.  PENALTY 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Whoever  violates  any  provi- 
sion of  section  108,  or  any  regulation  issued 
thereunder,  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty 
of  not  to  exceed  $1,000  for  each  such  viola- 
tion. Such  violation  of  a  provision  of  section 
108,  or  regulations  issued  thereunder,  shall 
constitute  a  separate  violation  with  respect 
to  each  mobile  home  or  with  respect  to  each 
failure  or  refusal  to  allow  or  perform  an  act 
required  thereby,  except  that  the  maximum 
civil  penalty  shall  not  exceed  $400,000  for 
any  related  series  of  violations. 

(b)  Any  such  civil  penalty  may  be  com- 
promised by  the  Secretary.  In  determining 
the  amount  of  such  penalty,  or  the  amoimt 
agreed  upon  in  compromise,  the  appropriate- 
ness of  such  penalty  to  the  size  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  person  charged  and  the  gravity 
of  the  violation  shall  be  considered.  The 
amount  of  such  penalty,  when  finally  deter- 
mined, or  the  amount  agreed  upon  In  com- 
promise, may  be  deducted  from  any  sums 
owing  by  the  United  States  to  the  person 
charged. 

JURISDICTION  AND  VENUE 

Sec.  110.  (a)  The  United  States  district 
courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  for  cause 
shown  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  rule 
65  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure,  to  restrain  violations  of  this  title, 
or  to  restrain  the  sale,  offer  for  sale,  or  the 
introduction  or  delivery  for  Introduction,  in 
Interstate  commerce,  or  the  Importation  into 
the  United  States,  of  any  mobile  home  which 
Is  determined,  prior  to  the  first  purchase  of 
such  mobile  home  In  good  faith  for  pur- 
poses other  than  resale,  not  to  conform  to 
applicable  Federal  mobile  home  safety  stand- 
ards prescribed  pursuant  to  this  title,  upon 
petition  by  the  appropriate  United  States 
attorney  or  the  Attorney  General  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States.  Whenever  practicable, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  notice  to  any  person 
against  whom  an  action  for  injunctive  relief 
is  contemplated  and  afford  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  his  views,  and,  except  In 
the  case  of  a  knowing  and  willful  violation, 
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shall  afford  him  reasonable  opportunity  to 
achieve  compliance.  The  failure  to  give  such 
notice  and  afford  such  opportunity  shall  not 
preclude  the  granting  of  appropriate  relief. 

(b)  In  any  proceeding  for  criminal  con- 
tempt for  violation  of  an  injunction  or  re- 
straining order  Issued  under  this  section, 
which  violation  also  constitutes  a  violation 
of  this  Act,  trial  shall  be  by  the  court  or, 
upon  demand  of  the  accused,  by  a  Jury. 
Such  trial  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  practice  and  procedure  applicable 
In  the  case  of  proceedings  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  rule  4(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure. 

(c)  Actions  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  and  section  109(a)  may  be  brought 
in  the  district  wherein  any  act  or  transac- 
tion constituting  the  violation  occurred,  or 
in  the  district  wherein  the  defendant  Is  found 
or  Is  an  inhabitant  or  transacts  business,  and 
process  in  such  cases  may  be  served  in  any 
other  district  of  which  the  defendant  is  an 
inhabitant  or  wherever  the  defendant  may  be 
found. 

(d)  In  any  actions  brought  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  and  section  109(a), 
subpoenas  for  witnesses  who  are  required  to 
attend  a  United  States  district  court  may 
run  into  any  other  district. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  manufac- 
turer offering  a  mobile  home  for  importation 
Into  the  United  States  to  designate  In  writ- 
ing an  agent  upon  whom  service  of  all  ad- 
ministrative and  Judicial  processes,  notices, 
orders,  decisions  and  requirements  may  be 
made  for  and  on  behalf  of  such  manufac- 
turer, and  to  file  such  designation  with  the 
Secretary,  which  designation  may  from  time 
to  time  be  changed  by  like  writing,  similarly 
filed.  Service  of  all  administrative  and  Judi- 
cial processes,  notices,  orders,  decisions  and 
requirements  may  be  made  upon  such  manu- 
facturer by  service  upon  such  designated 
agent  at  his  office  or  usual  place  of  residence 
with  like  effect  as  if  made  personally  upon 
such  manufacturer,  and  in  default  of  such 
designation  of  such  agent,  service  of  process, 
notice,  order,  requirement  or  decision  In  any 
proceeding  before  the  Secretary  or  In  any 
Judicial  proceeding  for  enforcement  of  this 
title  or  any  standards  prescribed  pursuant  to 
this  title  may  be  made  by  posting  such  proc- 
ess, notice,  order,  requirement  or  decision  In 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

noncompliance  with  standards 

Sec.  111.  (a)  If  any  mobile  home  is  deter- 
mined not  to  conform  to  applicable  Federal 
mobile  home  safety  standards,  or  contains  a 
defect  which  relates  to  mobile  home  safety, 
after  the  sale  of  such  mobile  home  by  a  man- 
ufacturer or  a  distributor  to  a  distributor  or  a 
dealer  and  prior  to  the  sale  of  such  mobile 
home  by  such  distributor  or  dealer — 

( 1 )  the  manufacturer  or  distributor,  as  the 
case  may  be,  shall  Immediately  repurchase 
such  mobile  home  from  such  dlstrtbutor  or 
dealer  at  the  price  paid  by  such  distributor 
or  dealer,  plus  all  transportation  charges  In- 
volved and  a  reasonable  reimbursement  of 
not  less  than  1  per  centum  per  month  of  such 
price  paid  prorated  from  the  date  of  receipt 
by  certified  mall  of  notice  of  such  noncon- 
formance to  the  date  of  repurchase  by  the 
manufacturer  or  distributor;  or 

(2)  the  manufacturer  or  distributor,  as  the 
case  may  be,  at  his  own  expense,  shall  Imme- 
diately furnish  the  purchasing  distributor  or 
dealer  the  required  conforming  part  or  parts 
or  equipment  for  installation  by  the  dis- 
tributor or  dealer  on  or  In  such  mobile  home, 
and  for  the  Installation  Involved  the  manu- 
facturer shall  reimburse  such  dlstrtbutor  or 
dealer  for  the  reasonable  value  of  such  in- 
stallation plus  a  reasonable  reimbursement 
of  not  less  than  1  per  centum  per  month  of 
the  manufacturer's  or  distributor's  selling 
price  prorated  from  the  date  of  receipt  by 
certified  mall  of  notice  of  such  nonconform- 
ance to  the  date  such  vehicle  is  brought  into 


conformance  with  applicable  Federal  stand- 
ards, so  long  as  the  distributor  or  dealer  pro- 
ceeds with  reasonable  diligence  with  the  In- 
stallation after  the  required  part  or  equip- 
ment is  received. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  any  manufacturer 
or  distributor  refuses  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a) ,  then  the  distributor  or  dealer,  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  whom  such  nonconform- 
ing mobile  home  has  been  sold  may  bring  suit 
cbgalnst  such  manufacturer  or  distributor  in 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  district  in  which  such  manufacturer  or 
distributor  resides,  or  is  found,  or  has  an 
agent,  without  respect  to  the  amount  In  con- 
troversy, and  shall  recover  the  damage  by  him 
sustained,  as  well  as  all  court  costs  plus  rea- 
sonable attorneys'  fees.  Any  action  brought 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  forever 
barred  unless  commenced  within  three  years 
after  the  cause  of  action  shall  have  accrued. 

(c)  The  value  of  such  installations  and 
such  reasonable  reimbursements  as  specified 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  fixed 
by  mutual  agreement  of  the  parties,  or  fall- 
ing such  agreement,  by  the  court  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

inspection  of  mobile  homes  and  records 
Sec.  112.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  conduct  such  inspection  and  investigation 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enforce  Federal  mobile 
home  safety  standards  established  under  this 
title.  He  shall  furnish  the  Attorney  General 
and,  when  appropriate,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  any  information  obtained  indicat- 
ing noncompliance  with  such  standards,  for 
appropriate  action. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  enforcement  of  this 
title,  officers  or  employees  duly  designated  by 
the  Secretary,  upon  presenting  appropriate 
credentials  and  a  written  notice  to  the 
owner,  operator,  or  agent  In  charge,  are 
authorized — 

(1)  to  enter,  at  reasonable  times,  any 
factory,  warehouse,  or  establishment  in 
which  mobile  homes  are  manufactured,  or 
held  for  Introduction  Into  Interstate  com- 
merce or  are  held  for  sale  after  such  Intro- 
duction; and 

(2)  to  Inspect,  at  reasonable  times  and 
within  reasonable  limits  and  In  a  reasonable 
manner,  such  factory,  warehouse,  or  estab- 
lishment. 

Each  such  Inspection  shall  be  conamenced 
and  completed  with  reasonable  promptness. 

(c)  Every  manufacturer,  distributor,  and 
dealer  of  mobile  homes  shall  establish  and 
maintain  such  records,  make  such  reports, 
and  provide  such  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  reasonably  require  to  enable  him 
to  determine  whether  such  manufacturer, 
distributor,  or  dealer  has  acted  or  is  acting 
In  compliance  with  this  title  and  mobUe 
home  safety  standads  prescribed  pursuant  to 
this  title  and  shall,  upon  request  of  an  officer 
or  employee  duly  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, permit  such  officer  or  employee  to  in- 
spect appropriate  books,  papers,  records,  and 
documents  relevant  to  determining  whether 
such  manufacturer,  distributor,  or  dealer  has 
acted  or  Is  acting  in  compliance  with  this 
title  and  mobile  home  safety  standards  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  this  title. 

(d)  Every  manufacturer  of  mobile  homes 
shall  provide  to  the  Secretary  such  perform- 
ance data  and  other  technical  data  related  to 
performance  and  safety  as  may  t>e  required 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  require  the  manu- 
facturer to  give  such  notification  of  such 
performance  and  technical  data  that  the  Sec- 
retary determines  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  to — 

( 1 )  each  prospective  purchaser  of  a  mohlle 
home  before  its  first  sale  for  purposes  other 
than  resale  at  each  location  where  any  such 
manufacturer's  mobile  homes  are  offered 
for  sale  by  a  person  with  whom  such  manu- 
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facturer  has  a  contractiial,  proprietary,  or 
other  legal  relationship  In  a  zianner  deter- 
mined by  the  Secetary  to  b<  appropriate, 
which  may  mclude,  but  \a  n^t  limited  to, 
printed  matter  (A)  available  for  retention  by 
Buch  prospective  pvtrchaser  ^d  (B)  sent 
by  mall  to  such  prospective  purchaser  upon 
hU  request;  and  T 

(2)  the  first  person  who  purctases  a  mobile 
home  for  pxirposes  other  than  [resale,  at  the 
time  of  such  purchase,  or  In  printed  matter 
placed  In  the  mobile  home.        J 

(e)  All  Information  reportea  to  or  other- 
wise obtained  by  the  Secretary  or  his  repre- 
sentative pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  or  (c) 
which  contains  or  relates  to  a  trade  secret  or 
other  matter  referred  to  In  section  1905  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  shall  be 
considered  confidential  for  tl*  purpose  of 
that  section,  except  that  such  Information 
may  be  disclosed  to  other  offlcefs  or  employ- 
ees concerned  with  carrying  out  this  title  or 
when  relevant  In  any  proceeding  under  this 
title.  Nothing  In  this  section  sl^all  authorize 
the  withholding  of  informatloi^  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  any  ofiBcer  or  emplojee  under  his 
control,  from  the  duly  authorized  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress.  I 

NOTincATioN'  OF  DEirbrs 
Sec.  113.  (a)  Every  manufacturer  of  mo- 
bile homes  shall  furnish  notification  of  any 
defect  In  any  mobile  home  prw^uced  by  such 
manufacturer  which  he  deternllnes.  In  good 
faith,  relates  to  mobile  home  safety,  to  the 
purchaser  of  such  mobile  home,  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  such  numiifacturer  haa 
discovered  such  defect.  | 

(b)  The  notification  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  accomplished— f 

(1)  by  certified  mall  to  the  fli^st  purchaser 
(not  Including  any  dealer  of  svlch.  mantifac- 
turer)  of  the  mobile  home  containing  such 
a  defect,  and  to  any  subsequetit  purchaser 
to  whom  has  been  transferred  any  warranty 
on  such  mobile  home;  and 

(2)  by  certified  maU  or  oth( 
dltlous  means  to  the  dealer 
such   manufacturer  to  whom 
home  was  delivered. 

(c)  The  notification  requlrsd 
(a)  shall  contain  a  clear  descrlitlon  of  such 
defect,  an  evaluation  of  the  r^k  to  mobile 
home  safety  reasonably  related!  to  such  de- 
fect, and  a  statement  of  the  measures  to  be 
taken  to  repair  such  defect. 

(d)  Every  manufacturer  of  njoblle  homee, 
shall  furnish  to  the  Secretary  ai  true  or  rep- 
resentative copy  of  all  notices,  blulletlns,  and 
other  communications  to  the  dealers  of  such 
manufactvu-er  or  purchasers  of  mobile  homes 
of  such  manufacturer  regarding  any  defect 
In  such  mobile  home  sold  or  serviced  by  such 
dealer.  The  Secretary  shall  dlscjoee  so  much 
of  the  Information  contained  in  such  notice 
or  other  information  obtained  under  section 
112(a)  to  the  public  as  he  deems  will  assist 
in  carrying  out  the  purposes  0f  this  title, 
but  he  shall  not  disclose  any  Information 
which  contains  or  relates  to  a  trade  secret 
or  other  matter  referred  to  In  section  1905 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  unless 
he  determmes  that  It  Is  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(e)  If  through  testing.  Inspection,  investi- 
gation, or  research  carried  out  pursuant  to 
this  title,  or  examination  of  rep<*t3  pursuant 
to  subsection  (d)  of  this  sectlqn.  or  other- 
wise, the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
mobile  home —  | 

(1)  does  not  comply  with  ab  applicable 
Federal  mobile  home  safety  smndard  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  settlon  103:Tor 

(2)  contains  a  defect  whici  relates  to 
mobile  home  safety;  I 

then  he  shall  Immediately  notlfi  the  manu- 
facturer of  such  mobile  home  of]  such  defect 
or  failure  to  comply.  The  notice  ^ball  contain 
the  findmga  of  the  Secretary  a^id  shall  m- 
clude  all  Information  upon  whl^h  the  find- 
ings are  based.  The  Secretary  shall  afford  such 


more  expe- 
9r  dealers  of 
such   mobile 

>y  subsection 


manufacturer  an  opportimlty  to  present  his 
views  and  evidence  In  support  thereof,  to 
establish  that  there  Is  no  failure  of  com- 
pliance or  that  the  alleged  defect  does  not 
affect  mobile  home  safety.  If  after  such  pres- 
entation by  the  manufacturer  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  mobile  home  does  not 
comply  with  applicable  Federal  safety  stand- 
ards, or  contain  a  defect  which  relates  to 
mobile  home  safety,  the  Secretary  shall  direct 
the  manufacturer  to  fxuTilsh  the  notification 
specified  In  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  to 
the  purchaser  of  such  mobile  home  as  pro- 
vided In  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(f)  Every  manufacturer  of  mobile  homes 
shall  maintain  a  record  of  the  name  and 
address  of  the  first  purchaser,  other  than 
a  dealer  or  distributor,  of  each  mobile  home 
produced  by  that  manufacturer.  The  Secre- 
tary may  establish,  by  order,  procedures  to 
be  followed  by  manufacturers  In  establishing 
and  maintaining  such  records.  Including 
procedures  to  be  followed  by  distributors  and 
dealers  to  assist  manufacturers  to  secvu^  the 
information  required  by  this  subsection 
which  will  not  affect  the  obligation  of  manu- 
facturers under  this  subsection.  Such  proce- 
dures shall  be  reasonable  fw  the  particular 
type  of  mobile  home  for  which  they  are 
prescribed. 

CERTIFICATION    OT    CONTOEMITT*   WIT^    SAFETY 
STANDARDS 

Sec.  1 14.  Every  manufacturer  or  distributor 
of  a  mobile  home  shall  furnish  to  the  dis- 
tributor or  dealer  at  the  time  of  delivery  of 
ea<;h  such  mobile  home  by  such  maniifac- 
turer,  the  certification  that  each  such  mobile 
home  conforms  to  all  applicable  Federal 
safety  standards.  Such  certification  shall  be 
In  the  form  of  a  label  or  tag  permanently 
affixed  to  each  such  mobile  home. 

NATIONAL    MOBILE    HOME    SAFETY    BTTREATT 

Sec.  116.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title  through  a  National 
Mobile  Home  Safety  Bureau  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Bureau"),  which  he  shall 
establish  In  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  The  Bureau  shall  be 
headed  by  an  Assistant  Secretary  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
Assistant  Secretary  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  shall  be  appointed  with 
due  regam  for  his  fitness  to  discharge  effi- 
ciently the  powers  and  the  duties  delegated 
to  him  pursuant  to  this  title.  The  Assistant 
Secretary  shall  perform  such  duties  as  are 
delegated  to  him  by  the  Secretary. 
effect  upon  antitrttst  laws 

Sec.  116.  Nothing  contained  in  this  title 
shall  be  deemed  to  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  of  the  United  States  any  conduct 
that  would  otherwise  be  unlawful  under 
such  laws,  or  to  prohibit  under  the  antitrust 
laws  of  the  United  States  any  conduct  that 
would.be  lawful  under  such  laws. 

USE    or    SESEARCR    AND    TESTtNO    FACTLmES    OF 
PTTBLIC   AGENCIES 

Sec.  117.  The  Secretary,  In  exercising  the 
authority  under  this  title,  shall  utilize  the 
services,  research  and  testing  facilities  of 
public  agencies  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable in  order  to  avoid  duplication. 

BULES  AND  REOT7LATION8 

Sec  118.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
Issue,  amend,  and  revoke  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  title. 

ANNITAL   REPORT  TO   CONGRESS 

Sec.  119.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  on  March  1  of  each  year  a 
comprehensive  report  on  the  administration 
of  this  title  for  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
Such  report  shaU  Include  but  not  be  re- 
stricted to  (1)   a  thorough  statistical  com- 


pilation of  the  accidents  and  Injuries  oc- 
currlng  in  such  year;  (2)  a  list  of  Federal 
mobile  home  safey  standards  prescribed  or 
In  effect  In  such  year;  (3)  the  degree  of  ob- 
servance  of  applicable  Federal  mobUe  home 
standards;  (4)  a  siimmary  of  aU  current  n- 
search  grants  and  contracts  together  with  a 
description  of  the  problems  to  be  considered 
by  such  grants  and  contracts;  (6)  an  analysij 
and  evaluation.  Including  relevant  policy  rec- 
ommendations, of  research  activities  cwn- 
pleted  and  technological  progress  achieved 
dxulng  such  year;  (6)  a  statement  of  enforce- 
ment  actions  Including  Judicial  decisions 
settlement,  or  pending  litigation  during  such 
year;  (7)  the  extent  to  which  technical  in- 
formation was  disseminated  to  the  sclentlflo 
community  and  consumer-oriented  Informa- 
tion was  made  available  to  mobile  home  own- 
ers; and  (8)  a  Ust  of  aU  State  plans  In  effect 
pursuant  to  section  120  and  an  evaluation  of 
each  such  plan. 

(b)  The  report  required  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  contain  such  recommen- 
dations for  additional  legislation  a3,the  Sec- 
retary deems  necessary  to  promote  coopera- 
tion among  the  several  States  In  the  Improve- 
ment of  mobile  home  safety  and  to  strength- 
en  the  national  mobile  home  program. 

STATE   PLANS 

Sec.  120.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  pre- 
vent any  State  agency  or  court  from  assert- 
ing Jurisdiction  under  State  law  over  any 
mobUe  home  safety  Issue  with  respect  to 
which,  no  standard  has  been  established 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  103. 

(b)  Any  State  which,  at  any  time,  desires 
to  assimie  responsibility  for  development  and 
enforcement  of  mobile  home  safety  standards 
relating  to  any  safety  issue  with  respect  to 
which  a  Federal  standard  has  been  estab- 
lished under  section  103.  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  a  State  plan  for  the  development  of 
such  standards  and  their  enforcement. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  the  plan 
submitted  by  a  State  under  subsection  (b), 
or  any  modification  thereof.  If  such  plan  In 
his  Judgment — 

(1)  designates  a  State  agency  or  agencies 
as  the  agency  or  agencies  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering the  plan  throughout  the  State; 

(2)  provides  for  the  development  and  en- 
forcement of  mobile  home  safety  standards 
which  are  Identical  to  the  standards  promul- 
gated under  section  103; 

(3)  provides  for  a  right  of  entry  and  In- 
spection of  all  factories,  warehouses,  or  es- 
tablishments In  such  State  In  which  mobile 
homes  are  manufactured,  and  which  Is  at 
least  as  effective  as  that  provided  In  section 
112; 

(4)  contains  satisfactory  assiu-ances  that 
such  agency  has  or  will  have  the  legal  au- 
thority and  qualified  personnel  necessary  for 
the  enforcement  of  such  standards; 

(5)  give  satisfactory  assurances  that  such 
State  will  devote  adequate  funds  to  the  Ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  such  stand- 
ards; 

(6)  requires  manufacturers,  distributors, 
and  dealers  In  such  State  to  make  report! 
to  the  Secretary  In  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  If  the  State  plan  were 
not  in  effect;  and 

(7)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary  In  such 
form  and  containing  such  Information,  at 
the  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time  require. 

(d)  If  the  Secretary  rejects  a  plan  sub- 
mitted under  subsection  (b),  he  shall  afford 
the  State  submitting  the  plan  due  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  before  so 
doing. 

(e)  After  the  Secretary  approves  a  Sta*« 
plan  submitted  under  subsection  (b).  he 
may.  but  shall  not  be  required  to,  exercise 
his  authority  under  sections  106,  108,  109, 
112,  and  113  with  respect  to  enforcement  of 
standards  established  under  section  103  fw 
the  period  specified  In  the  next  sentence.  The 
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Secretary  may  exercise  the  authority  referred 
to  above  until  he  determines,  on  the  basis 
of  actual  operations  under  the  State  plan, 
that  the  criteria  set  forth  In  aubsectlon  (c) 
tn  being  applied,  but  he  shall  not  make 
fuch  determination  for  at  least  three  years 
after  the  plan's  approval  under  subsection 
(c) .  Upon  makmg  the  determtaatlon  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  sentence,  the  provisions 
of  sections  108.  109,  111.  112,  and  113.  and 
standards  promulgated  under  section  103  of 
this  title,  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any 
mobUe  home  safety  Issues  covered  under  the 
plan,  but  the  Secretary  may  retain  Jurisdic- 
tion under  the  above  provisions  In  any  pro- 
ceeding commenced  under  section  108  or  109 
before  the  date  of  determination. 

(f )  The  Secretary  shall,  on  the  basis  of  re- 
ports submitted  by  the  State  agency  and  his 
own  Inspections,  make  a  continuing  evalua- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  each  State  hav- 
ing a  plan  approved  under  this  section  Is 
carrying  out  such  plan.  Whenever  the  Secre- 
tary finds,  after  affording  due  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing,  that  In  the  admin- 
istration of  the  State  plan  there  Is  a  failtire 
to  comply  substantially  with  any  provision 
of  the  State  plan,  he  shall  notify  the  State 
agency  of  his  withdrawal  of  approval  of  such 
plan.  Upon  receipt  of  such  notice  by  such 
State  agency  such  plan  shall  cease  to  be  In 
effect,  but  the  State  may  retain  Jtirlsdlctlon 
In  any  case  commenced  before  the  with- 
drawal of  the  plan  in  order  to  enforce  mobile 
home  standards  under  the  plan  whenever  the 
Issues  Involved  do  not  relate  to  the  reasons 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  plan. 

(g)  Each  State  may  obtain  a  review  of 
each  decision  of  the  Secretary  withdrawing 
approval  of  or  rejecting  Its  plan  by  filing  In 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  cir- 
cuit In  which  such  State  Is  located  wlthm 
thirty  days  following  receipt  of  notice  of  such 
decision,  a  petition  to  modify  or  set  aside  In 
whole  or  In  part  the  action  of  the  Secretary. 
A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  forthwith  be 
served  upon  the  Secretary,  and  thereupon 
the  Secretary  shall  certify  and  file  In  the 
court  the  record  upon  which  the  decision 
complained  of  was  Issued  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 2112  of  title  28.  United  States  Code.  Un- 
less the  court  finds  that  the  Secretary's 
decision  In  rejecting  a  proposed  State  plan 
or  withdrawing  his  approval  of  such  a  plan 
Is  not  supported  by  substantial  evidence  the 
court  shall  afOrm  the  Secretary's  decision. 
The  Judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  subject 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Coiu^  of  the  United 
States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  pro- 
vided m  section  1254  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

GRANTS  TO  THE  STATES 

Sec.  121.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  the  States  which  have  desig- 
nated a  State  agency  under  section  120  to 
assist  them — 

(1)  In  Identifying  their  needs  and  respon- 
sibilities In  the  area  of  mobile  home  safety 
standards;  or 

(2)  In  developing  State  plans  under  section 
120. 

(b)  The  Governor  of  each  such  State  shall 
designate  the  appropriate  State  agency  for 
receipt  of  any  grant  made  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  section. 

(c)  Any  State  agency  designated  by  the 
Gtovernor  of  the  State  desiring  a  grant  under 
this  section  shall  submit  an  application 
therefor  to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall 
review  and  either  accept  or  reject  such  appli- 
cation. 

(d)  The  Federal  share  for  each  State  grant 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may  not 
exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
application.  In  the  event  the  Federal  share 
for  all  States  under  such  subsection  Is  not 
the  same,  the  differences  among  the  States 
shall  be  established  on  the  basis  of  objec- 
tive criteria. 


(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  the  States  to  assist  them  in  admln- 
Istermg  and  enforcing  programs  for  mobile 
home  safety  contamed  In  State  plans 
approved  by  the  Secretary  ptmsviant  to  sec- 
tion 120  of  this  title.  The  Federal  share 
for  each  State  grant  vmder  this  subsection 
may  not  exceed  60  per  centiun  of  the  total 
cost  to  the  State  of  such  program.  The  last 
sentence  of  subsection  (d)  shall  be  applicable 
in  determining  the  Federal  share  under  this 
subsection. 

AlTTHOBTZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  122.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  123.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  the  one 
himdred  eighty-day  period  which  begins  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  n— CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  liAW 

HOME  OWNERS'  LOAN  ACT  OF  1933 

Sec.  201.  The  third  paragraph  of  section 
5(c)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933 
(12  U.8.C.  1464(c) )  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  clause  (B)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following : 

"(B)  any  loan  made  for  the  purchase  of 
a  mobile  home  which  meets  or  exceeds  the 
mobile  home  safety  standards  established 
under  the  National  Mobile  Homo  Safety 
Standards  Act  of  1973." 

NATIONAL  HOTTSINC  ACT 

Sec.  202.  The  last  sentence  of  the  second 
paragraph  of  section  2(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  UJ3.C.  1703  (a) )  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  "the  Uvablllty  and  dura- 
bility of  the  mobUe  home  and'  in  clause  (1); 

(2)  striking  out  "and"  after  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  clause  (1) ;  and 

(3)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (11)  and  adding  In  lieu  thereof  ";  and 
(111)  require  that  the  mobile  home  meets  or 
exceeds  the  mobile  home  safety  standards 
established  under  the  National  Mobile  Hocne 
Safety  Standards  Act  of  1973." 

TirUE   88,  XTNTTZD   STATES   CODE 

Sec.  203.  Section  1819  of  title  88.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  subsection  (1)  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(I)  No  loan  for  the  piirchase  of  a  mobile 
home  shall  be  guaranteed  under  this  section 
unless — 

"(1)  the  mobile  home  meets  or  exceeds  the 
mobile  home  safety  standards  established 
\inder  the  National  MobUe  Home  Safety 
Standards  Act  of  1973;  and 

"(2)  the  lot.  if  any.  meets  or  exceeds  stand- 
ards prescribed  by  the  Administrator  for  the 
planning,  maintenance,  and  development  of 
mobile  home  sites  which  are  attractive  resi- 
dential areas  and  which  are  free  from,  and 
do  not  substantially  contribute  to.  adverse 
scenic  or  environmental  conditions. 
For  the  purpose  of  assuring  compliance  with 
such  mobile  home  safety  standards,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  from  time  to  time  Inspect 
the  manufacturing  process  of  mobile  homes 
to  be  sold  to  veterans  and  conduct  random 
onslte  Inspections  of  mobile  homes  pur- 
chased with  assistance  under  this  chapter."; 
and 

(2)  striking  out  "standards  prescribed  by 
the  Administrator"  In  clause  (1)  of  sub- 
section (J)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"safety  standards  required". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  204.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  any  loan  application 
filed,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933.  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act.  or  section  1819  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  as  the  case  may  be,  after  the 
effective  date  of  title  I  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  re- 
quest) : 

8.  1351.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Marine 
Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctuaries 
Act  of  1972,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bUl  to  amend  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection. Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act 
of  1972,  and  for  other  purposes  and  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  section-by- 
section  analysis  and  the  letter  of  trans- 
mittal be  printed  in  the  Record  with  the 
text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Dl3"ARTMENT  OF  STATE. 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  6. 1973. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  is  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  blU  to  "amend  the  Marine 
Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act 
of  1972,  and  for  other  purposes." 

It  would  be  appreciated  If  you  would  lay 
this  proposal  before  the  Senate  and  if  it 
would  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  Com- 
mittee for  consideration.  A  similar  proposal 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  We  respectfully 
urge  that  It  be  enacted  at  an  early  date. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  provide 
the  amendments  to  the  Marine  Protection. 
Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  which 
are  required  to  enable  that  Act  to  implement 
fully  the  Convention  on  the  Prevention  of 
Marine  Pollution  By  Dumping  of  Wastes 
and  Other  Matter. 

Because  of  the  great  similarity  of  the 
Convention  and  the  Act.  the  amendments 
required  to  the  Act  are  minor.  Most  of  the 
amendments  deal  with  the  addition  of  one 
further  Jurisdictional  basis  Is  to  those  found 
in  the  Act.  The  Act  applies  to  (1)  transpor- 
tation of  material  from  the  United  States  for 
the  piirpoee  of  dumping.  (2)  diunping  of 
material  transported  from  outside  the 
United  States  in  our  territorial  sea  or  into 
our  contiguous  zone  where  the  dumping  af- 
fects our  territory  or  territorial  sea,  and 
(3)  transportation  of  material  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dumping  by  any  officer,  employee, 
agent,  department,  agency,  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  States  from  any  loca- 
tion outside  the  umted  States.  The  Conven- 
tion adds  a  fourth  ground  of  application, 
l.e.,  transportation  of  material  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dumping  If  such  transportation  is 
(1)  by  a  vessel  or  aircraft  registered  In  the 
United  States  or  fiying  the  United  States 
fiag.  and  (2)  from  the  territory  of  any  for- 
eign State  not  a  Contracting  Party  to  the 
Convention.  Thus,  the  added  Jurisdictional 
basis  Involves  VS.  control  over  the  vessels 
of  its  own  flag  or  registry,  and  In  particular 
control  through  permits  when  the  port  State 
is  not  Party  to  the  Convention  and  required 
under  it  to  regulate  the  transportation  from 
its  port  of  material  intended  for  dumping. 

The  Convention  also  differs  from  the  do- 
mestic legislation  In  that  Its  annexes  specify 
certain  substances  which  are  to  be  banned 
from  ocean  dumping  except  In  extraordmary 
circumstances,  and  substances  which  are  to 
require  special  permits  for  dumping.  The  Act 
provides  authority  In  subsection  104(d)  for 
the  Administrator  to  set  bans  by  administra- 
tive regulations,  aside  from  radiological, 
chemical,  or  biological  warfare  agents,  or 
high-level  radioactive  wastes  which  are  cov- 
ered by  the  Act.  Also,  all  permits  Issued  un- 
der the  Act  will  be  "special  permits"  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Convention,  except  for 
those  "general  permits"  issued  pursuant  to 
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Bubsectlon    104fc).   Subsection    l(l2 
vldes  for  a  special  statutory 
for  flsh  wastes.  Thus,  the  exlstliiig 
lion  provides  the  necessary  author!  ty 
administrative  regulations  to 
Convention  annexes.  We  accept 
this  statutory  approach  in  view 
that  the  annexes  are  likely  to  chadge 
as  new  information  on  the  poUutlo  i 
substances  is  developed  and 
able  to  the  Convention  Parties. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  fludget  has 

advised    that   enactment    of    this    proposed 

legislation  Is  consistent  with  the  Aiiminlstra- 

ticn's  objectives. 

Sincerely, 

Marshall  WitdsHT 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  Jo    Congres- 
sional Relations. 
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Section  1  of  the  bill  would  ametid 
3   of  the  Marine   Protection. 
Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972,  which  set  i 
nltlons.   The    definition   of 
extend    the    Act's    coverage    to 
taken  on  board  a  vessel  or  aircraft 
purpose  of  dumping  The  Conventl  )n 
to  such  oil  (Annex  I  (5))  while 
oil  pollution  from  the  normal  o' 
ships  (Art.  III(l)(b)).  As  to 
ship  operation,  the  Convention 
pledge  by  the  Parties  to  promote 
pollution  protection  measures  In 
th.it   provided    by   the    Inter 
Maritime  Consultative  Organlzatlo^i 
(Art.  Xn(a) ). 

Section  2  of  the  bill  wotild  ame4d 
101  of  the  Marine  Protection. 
Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  to  add  nefv 
tlons  (d)   and  (e).  The  new  su 
would   partially   Implement   Articles 
(b)    and  VII    (l)(a)    of  the 
the  Prevention  of  Marine  Polluttcn 
Ing  of  Wastes  and  Other  Matter. 
(2)  (b)  provides  that  a  Contractlnf 
the  Convention  shall  exercise  perm  It 
over  matter  Intended  for  dumpln 
by  a  vessel  or  aircraft  registered 
rltory  or  fiylng   Its  flag,  when  th  t 
occurs  In  the  territory  of  a  State 
to   this   Convention."    The    new 
101(d)    would  enforce   the   permit 
ment  by  prohibiting  the  loading  ol 
by  a  vessel  or  aircraft  registered  in 
States  cr  flying  the  United  States 
the  purpose  of  the  loading  was  for 
dumping  and  where  the  material 
in  the  territory  of  any  foreign  StAte 
Contracting  Party  to  the  Conventlpn 

The   new  subsection   101(e)    woi: 
out    the   requirement    that    a   Part^ 
Corventlon  exercise   control   over 
aircraft  cf  Its  flag  or  registry   ( 
( 1 )  ) .    The    subsection    would 
transportation  of  material  for  the 
dumping  by  a  vessel  or  aircraft 
the  United  States  or  fiylng  Its  flag 
material   is  loaded   In  a  Stat«  Par^y 
Convention,   except    pursuant   to 
Iss-.ed   by  the  State  of  loading.   I 
slt'intlon  the  United  States  could 
permit  to  a  U.S.  vessel  or  aircraft 
ing  any  possibility  of  conflicting 
qiitrements    and    ensuring    that 
States  have  clearly  defined 

Section  3(a)  of  the  bill  would 
section  102(a)   to  actually  provide 
for  the  Administrator  to  grant  th« 
contemplated    by    Article    Vl(2)(bl 
Convention.  Section  3(b)    of  the 
ame"d  section  103(a)  of  the  Act  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  gran; 
permits  for  dredged  material 
Article   VI(2)  (b)    of   the 
inserted  to  provde  control  over 
of  a  Contracting  Party  that  might 
selves   out   as   "d'lmplng   ships" 
generated  In  States  which  are  net 
In^  Parties  to  the  Convention.  The  dumping 
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of  such  wastes  would  otherwise  be  outside  the 
coverage  of  the  Convention.  The  Marine  Pro- 
tection, Research,  and  Sai^ctuarles  Act  of 
1972  had  not  taken  Into  account  such  a  con- 
trol measure  because  there  were  no  known 
instances  of  U.S.  flag  vessels  engaged  In  the 
practice  of  transporting  wastes  for  dump- 
ing purposes  other  than  from  U.S.  territory. 
In  the  unlikely  event  that  any  U.S.  ships 
might  wish  to  transport  wastes  from  Non- 
party States  to  the  Convention,  the  addition 
of  the  added  Jurisdiction  over  U.S.  flsig  vessels 
would  modestly  Increase  the  administrative 
burdens  Involved  in  Implementing  the  Act. 
Se-tlon  4  of  the  bill  makes  the  only  other 
change  Involved  In  Implementation.  It  modi- 
fies existing  section  109  of  the  Act  to  rec- 
ognize the  existence  of  the  Convention  and 
to  clearly  reflect  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  m  seeing  that  all  parties  to  the  Con- 
vention carry  out  their  obligations  under  it. 


S.  1351 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That : 

(a)  Subsection  3(c)  of  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection. Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  'Material'  means  matter  of  any  kind 
or  description  Including,  but  tot  limited  to, 
dredged  material,  solid  waste,  incinerator 
residue,  garbage,  sewage,  sludge,  munitions, 
radiological,  chemical,  and  biological  war- 
fare agents,  radioactive  materials,  chemicals, 
biological  and  laboratory  waste,  wreck  or  dis- 
carded equipment,  rock,  sand,  excavation 
debris,  and  industrial,  municipal,  agricul- 
tural, and  other  waste:  but  such  term  does 
not  mean  sewage  from  vessels  within  the 
meaning  of  section  312  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended  (33  U.S.C. 
I  1322).  Oil  within  the  meaning  of  section 
311  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  as  amended  (33  U.S.C.  §  1321),  shall  be 
included  only  Insofar  as  such  oil  is  taken  on 
board  a  vessel  or  aircraft  for  the  purpose  of 
dumping." 

(b)  Section  3  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  add 
a  new  subsection  (I)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(I)  "Convention"  shall  mean  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Prevention  of  Marine  Pollution 
By  Dumping  of  Wastes  and  Other  Matter."" 

Sec.  2.  Section  101  of  the  Marine  Protec- 
tion. Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972 
is  amended  to  add  new  subsections  (d)  and 
(e)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  No  person  shall  load  any  radiological, 
chemical,  or  biological  warfare  agent  or  any 
high-level  radioactive  waste,  or  except  as 
may  be  authorized  In  a  permit  issued  under 
this  title,  any  other  material  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transporting  It  for  dumping  into 
ocean  waters.  If  such  loading  (1)  Is  by  a 
vessel  or  aircraft  registered  In  the  United 
States  or  flying  the  United  States  flag  and 
(2)  occurs  In  the  territory  of  any  foreign 
State  not  a  Contracting  Party  to  the  Con- 
vention. Any  permit  issued  for  such  loading 
shall  be  subject  to  regulations  issued  under 
section  108  hereof  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is 
operating. 

"(e)  No  person  shall  transport  any  material 
by  a  vessel  or  aircraft  registered  In  the  United 
States  or  flying  the  United  States  flag  for  the 
purpose  of  dumping  such  material  in  ocean 
waters  when  the  loading  of  the  material  oc- 
curs m  the  territory  of  a  foreign  State  Party 
to  the  Convention,  except  pursuant  to  a  per- 
mit Issued  by  the  foreign  State  in  which 
the  material  was  loaded. 

Sic.  3.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
102(a)  of  the  Marine  Protection,  Research, 
and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  is  amended  to 
read  as  fallows: 

"Except  In  relation  to  dredged  material, 
as  provided  for  In  section  103  of  this  title,' 
and  In  relation  to  radiological,  chemical,  and 
biological  warfare  agents  and  high-level  ra- 


dioactive waste,  as  provided  for  in  section  loi 
of  this  title,  the  Administrator  may  issue 
permits,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
public  hearings — 

( 1 )  for  the  transportation  from  the  Umted 
States  of  material  for  the  purpose  of  dumping 
It  In  ocean  waters,  or  (2)  In  the  case  of  an 
agency  or  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  transportation  from  a  location 
outside  the  United  States  of  material  for  the 
purpose  of  dumping  It  in  ocean  waters,  or 

(3)  for  the  loading  by  a  vessel  or  aircraft 
registered  in  the  United  States  or  flying  the 
United  States  flag.  In  the  territory  of  any 
foreign  State  not  a  Contracting  Party  to  the 
Convention,  of  material  for  the  purpose  of 
transporting  It  for  dumping  it  in  ocean 
waters,  or  (4)    for  the  dumping  of  material 

Into  the  waters  described  In  section  101(b) 

where  the  Administrator  determines  that 
such  dumping  will  not  unreasoiiably  degrade 
or  endanger  human  health,  welfare,  or 
amenities,  or  the  marine  ennvlronment,  eco- 
logical  systems,  or  economic  potentialities."' 

(b)  Subsection  :03(a)  of  the  Act  Is  amend- 
ed to  delete  "for  the  transportation  of 
dredged  material  for  the  purpose  of  dumping 
it  In  ocean  waters"  and  to  Insert  In  its  stead 
the  following:  "for  the  transportation,  load- 
ing, and  dumping  of  dredged  material,  in  the 
Instances  set  out  In  paragraphs  ( 1 )  through 

(4)  of  subsection  102(a),". 

Sec.  4.  Section  109  of  the  Marine  Protec- 
tlon.  Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  109.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  In  a  manner  which  is 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
vention, or  any  amendments  thereto  which, 
as  Interpreted  by  the  United  States,  are 
binding  upon  the  United  States. 

"(b)  It  U  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  shall  undertake  to  seek  effec- 
tive International  action  and  cooperation  to 
ensure  that  all  Parties  to  the  Convention 
shall  carry  out  their  requirements  and  obli- 
gations under  the  Convention  and  may  for- 
mulate, present,  or  support  specific  proposals 
m  the  forum  provided  by  the  International 
organization  charged  with  providing  admin- 
istrative, scientific,  and  technical  services  to 
the  Parties  to  the  Convention." 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Cotton)  (by  request) : 

S.  1352.  A  bill  to  require  load  lines  on 
United  States  vessels  engaged  In  foreign 
voyages  and  foreign  vessels  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  by  request,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  require  load  lines  on 
U.S.  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  voyages 
and  foreign  vessels  within  the  JurisdlcticKi 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  of  transmittal  be  printed  in  the 
Record  with  the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1352 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ame'ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  International  Voy- 
age Load  Line  Act  of  1973. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  department 
In  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  "Secretary")  shall  en- 
force the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  prescribe 
regulations  to  carry  out  its  provisions.  With 
the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Secretary  may  utilize  officers  of  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  to  enforce  this  Act  and 
the  regulations  established  hereunder. 
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Sec  3.  Definitions. 
As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  "new  ship"  means  a  vessel  the  keel  of 
which  is  laid  (or  which  Is  at  a  similar  stage 
of  construction)  on  or  after  July  21.  1968; 
and 

(2)  "existing  ship"  means  a  vessel  which 
Is  not  a  "new  ship". 

Sec.  4.  Applicability. 

(a)  This  Act  applies  to  vessels  which — 

(1)  arrive  at  any  port  or  place  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  from  for- 
eign ports; 

(2)  make  voyages  between  foreign  ports 
(except  foreign  vessels  engaged  In  such 
voyages);  or 

(3)  depart  from  any  port  or  place  within 
the  jvirlsdlctlon  of  the  United  States  for  a 
foreign  port. 

(b)  This  Act  does  not  apply  to — 

(1)  ships  of  war: 

(2)  pleasure  craft  not  used  in  trade  or 
commerce; 

(3)  fishing  vessels; 

(4)  existing  ships  of  less  than  one  hundred 
fifty  gross  tons; 

(6)  new  ships  of  less  than  seventy-nine 
feet  In  length ; 

(6)  vessels  which  navigate  exclusively  on 
the  Great  Lakes;  or 

(7)  vessels  operating  on  sheltered  waters 
between  ports  of  the  United  States  and 
neighboring  countries  as  provided  In  any 
treaty  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  A  vessel  which  voluntarily  obtains  load 
lines  shall  be  treated  as  a  vessel  subject  to 
this  Act  until  Its  load  line  certificate  is  sur- 
rendered and  its  load  line  marks  removed. 

(d)  This  Act  does  not  abrogate  any  pro- 
visions of  treaties  or  conventions  In  effect, 
which  are  not  In  conflict  with  the  Inter- 
national Convention  on  Load  Lines  1966,  and 
to  which  the  United  States  has  acceded. 

Sec  5.  Determination  of  load  lines;  Issu- 
ance of  certificate;  prohibition. 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  lead  lines, 
the  marking  thereof,  and  associated  con- 
dition surveys  for  vessels  subject  to  this  Act 
to  Indicate  the  minimum  freeboard  to  which 
each  may  be  safely  loaded,  giving  due  con- 
sideration to,  and  making  differentials  for 
the  service,  type,  and  character  of  each  vessel, 
and  In  conformance  with  applicable  Inter- 
national treaties  or  conventions  to  which 
the  United  States  has  acceded. 

(b)  Load  lines  shall  be  permanently  and 
conspicuously  marked  and  maintained  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Upon 
completion  of  survey  requirements  and  a 
finding  that  the  load  line  is  positioned  and 
marked  In  the  manner  prescribed,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  issue  a  load  line  certificate,  to 
the  master  or  owner  of  the  vessel,  which 
shall  be  carried  on  board  the  vessel. 

A  load  line  shall  not  be  established  or 
marked  which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Sec- 
retary, authorizes  less  than  the  mlnlmtim 
safe  freeboard.  At  the  request  of  the  owner 
a  load  line  may  be  established  or  marked  to 
Indicate  a  greater  freeboard  than  that  which 
the  Secretary  determines  Is  the  minimum 
safe  freeboard;  any  such  load  line  shall  be 
the  prescribed  load  line  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 9. 

Sec.  6.  Appointment  of  stirveyors;  revoca- 
tion. 

(a)  The  Secretary  shaU  appoint  the  Amer- 
ican Bureau  of  Shipping,  or  such  other  U.S. 
non-profit  corporations  or  associations  for 
the  survey  or  registry  of  shipping  which  he 
approves,  to  determine  that  a  vessel's  con- 
dition is  satisfactory  and  whether  Its  load 
line  U  positioned  and  marked  In  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and  thereupon 
to  issue  a  load  line  certlflcatfl. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  appoint  for  the 
purpoee  of  this  section: 

(1)  any  officer  of  the  United  States,  or 

(2)  at  the  request  of  a  shipowner,  any 
other  corporation  or  association  for  the  sur- 
vey or  registry  of  shipping  which  he  approves. 


(c)  The  Secretary  may  revoke  an  appoint- 
ment under  this  section  at  any  time. 

Sec.  7.  Exemptions. 

When  a  vessel  subject  to  this  Act  is  shown 
to  be  entitled  to  an  exemption  from  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  by  an  international  agree- 
ment to  which  the  United  States  has  acceded, 
a  certificate  of  exemption  shall  be  issued  to 
the  vessel,  and  carried  in  lieu  of  the  certifi- 
cate required  by  section  5  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  Recognition;   non-appUcablllty. 

(a)  When  It  Is  found  that  the  law  and 
regulations  In  force  In  a  foreign  country  re- 
lating to  load  lines  are  equally  effective  as 
this  Act  and  the  regulations  hereunder,  or 
when  a  foreign  country  has  acceded  to  an 
International  load  line  agreement  to  which 
the  United  States  has  acceded,  the  markings 
and  certificate  thereof  of  a  vessel  of  the 
country  shall  be  accepted  as  complying  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  regulations 
hereunder.  The  control  of  such  vessels  shall 
be  as  provided  In  the  applicable  International 
agreement. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  does  not  apply  to  ves- 
sels of  foreign  nations  which  do  not  slmUar- 
ly  recognize  the  load  lines  prescribed  under 
thla  Act. 

Sec.  9.  Loading  restrictions;  recordation. 

(a)  No  vessel  subject  to  this  Act  may 
be  so  loaded  as  to  submerge  the  prescribed 
load  line,  or  to  submerge  the  point  where 
an  appropriate  load  line  under  the  Act  and 
the  prescribed  regulations  should  be  marked. 

(b)  The  master  of  a  vessel  subject  to  this 
Act  shall,  after  loading  but  before  depart- 
ing for  a  voyage  by  sea  from  any  port  or 
place  In  which  thU  Act  applies,  record  in 
the  official  log  book  or  other  permanent  rec- 
ord of  the  vessel  a  statement  of  the  relative 
position  of  the  prescribed  load  line  mark 
applicable  at  the  time  in  question  with  re- 
spect to  the  water  surface,  and  of  the  actual 
drafts  of  the  vessel,  forward  and  aft,  at 
the  time,  as  nearly  as  they  may  be  ascer- 
tained. 

Sec.  10.  Detention  of  vessels. 

(a)  When  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  vessel  Is  about  to  leave  a  port 
in  the  United  States  or  Its  possessions  In 
violation  of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  here- 
under, the  Secretary  may,  upon  notifying  the 
master  or  officer  in  charge  of  the  vessel,  order 
the  vessel  detained. 

(b)  Clearance  required  by  section  4197  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C. 
91),  shall  be  refused  or  withdrawn  from  any 
vessel  so  detained  imtU  correction  of  de- 
ficiencies. 

(c)  The  master  or  officer  In  charge  of  a  ves- 
sel may  petition  the  Secretary.  In  a  manner 
prescribed  by  regulation,  to  review  the  deten- 
tion order. 

(d)  Upon  receipt  of  a  petition,  the  Secre- 
tary may  withdraw  the  detentton  order, 
modify  It,  or  require  Independent  surveys  as 
may  be  necessary  to  determine  the  extent  of 
deficiencies.  Upon  completion  of  his  review, 
including  resiUts  of  any  required  Independ- 
ent surveys  he  shall  affirm,  set  aside,  or 
modify  the  detention  order. 

(e)  The  owner  of  a  vessel  Is  liable  for  any 
costs  Incident  to  a  petition  for  review  and 
any  Independent  surveys  if  the  vessel  Is 
found  to  be  in  violation  of  this  Act  or  the 
regulations  hereunder. 

Sec.  11.  Penalties  for  violations. 

(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  the  owner  and  the  master  of  a  vessel 
found  m  violation  of  this  Act  or  the  regula- 
tions tberetmder,  are  each  liable  to  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $1,000  for  each  day 
the  vessel  Is  in  violation. 

(b)  Each  person,  if  the  owner,  manager, 
agent,  or  master  of  a  vessel  who  knowingly 
allows,  causes,  attempts  to  cause,  or  falls  to 
take  reasonable  care  to  prevent  the  viola- 
tion of  subsection  9(a)  of  this  Act  or  the 
regulations  thereunder.  Is  liable  to  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  (1,000  pl\ia  an 
additional  amount  of  not  more  than  $500  per 
Inch  of  unlawful  submergence. 


(c)  For  any  violation  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  9  of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  there- 
under, the  master  of  the  vessel  Is  liable  to  a 
clvU  penalty  of  not  more  than  $500. 

(d)  Any  person  who  knowingly  causes  or 
permits  the  departure  of  a  vessel  from  any 
port  or  place  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  or  Its  possessions  In  violation 
of  a  detention  order  pursuant  to  section  10 
of  this  Act,  shell  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year 
or  both. 

(e)  Any  person  who  causes  or  allows  the 
concealment,  removal,  alteration,  deface- 
ment, or  obliteration  of  any  mark  placed 
on  a  vessel  pursuant  to  section  5  cf  this  Act 
and  the  regulations  thereunder,  except  In 
the  event  of  a  lawful  change  or  to  escape 
enemy  capture  In  time  of  war,  shaU  be  fined 
not  more  than  $2,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  two  years  or  both. 

(f)  For  any  penalty  under  this  section  the 
vessel  Is  also  liable. 

(g)  The  Secretary  may  assess  and  collect 
any  civil  penalty  Incurred  under  this  Act 
and.  In  his  discretion,  remit,  mitigate,  or 
compromise  any  penalty  prior  to  referral  to 
the  Attorney  General. 

Sec.  12.  Act,  March  2,  1929,  C.  508,  45  Stat 
1493;  Act,  May  26,  1939,  C.  151,  53  Stat.  783- 
and  section  1  of  Act,  August  31,  1962,  P.L. 
87-620,  76  Stat.  415,  are  hereby  repealed. 


Secretary  op  Transportation, 
Washington,  DC,  February  9,  1973 
Hon.  Spko  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith   a  draft  of  a  proposed   bill, 

"To  require  load  lines  on  United  States 
vessels  engaged  In  foreign  voyages  and  for- 
eign vessels  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  draft  blU  U  submitted  to  implement 
the  provisions  of  the  International  Conven- 
tion on  Load  Lines  1966,  which  the  United 
States  has  accepted  and  which  came  Into 
force  on  July  21.  1968.  The  Convention  rec- 
ognizes developments  In  the  maritime  In- 
dustry since  the  drafting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  respecting  Load  Lines 
1930,  and  the  new  regulations  annexed  to 
the  1966  Convention  reflect  these  changes 
The  enclosed  draft  bill  would  provide  for 
the  implementation  of  these  changes  in  the 
United  States  and  to  this  end  would  replace 
existing  authority  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  "Foreign  Load  Lines  Act,"  which  would 
be  repealed. 

This  proposed  legislation  was  Introduced 
In  the  92nd  Congress  at  the  request  of  this 
Department  as  S.  1696.  Based  upon  com- 
ments received  in  the  course  of  continuing 
review  of  the  proposal,  we  recommended 
minor  changes  In  the  legislation  by  letter 
report  of  August  3,  1972  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  The  draft  pro- 
posal transmitted  herevrtth  reflects  those 
subsequent  recommended  changes. 

The  existing  law  which  requires  load  Unes 
on  certain  vessels  of  150  gross  tens  or  more 
would  be  supplanted  for  new  vessels,  by  load 
line  requirements  based  on  a  vessel's  length 
This  Is  the  major  substantive  change  in  the 
bUl.  The  proposal  follows  the  1966  Conven- 
tion In  setting  forth  the  vessels  to  which 
the  load   line   requirements  are   applicable 
and  In  enumerating  vessels  excepted.  With 
the  exception  of  a  new  section  dealing  with 
certificates  of  exemption  as  provided  for  In 
the  Convention,  the  remaining  provisions  of 
the   draft   bill   paraUel   existing   sections   2 
through  8  of  the  Act  of  March  2,  1929,  which 
were  generally  In  need  of  editorial  revision. 
The  draft  bill  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  department  in  which  the  Coast 
Guard  Is  operating  to  preecrtbe  regulations 
for  determining  load  lines.  He  would  also  be 
responsible  for  enforcing  the  provisions  of 
the  Act,  and  to  this  end  use  of  the  officers 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  CustomB  with  the  oon- 
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max  at  the  Secretary  of  the  Treapury,  Is  pro- 
vided for.  Provision  Is  also  madq  for  the  de- 
termiDation  of  the  position  an4  maimer  of 
marking  of  load  lines  by  tUe  American 
Bureau  of  Shipping  or  other  UrUted  States 
non-profit  making  organizations! for  the  sur- 
vey or  registry  of  shipping  and  f^r  the  recog- 
nition of  load  line  certificates  Isetied  by  other 
nations  which  ertend  reclprocltjj  to  U.S.  load 
line  certificates.  I 

Other  provisions  of  the  draft  pill  make  It 
unlawful  for  a  vessel  to  be  so  loaded  as  to 
exceed  the  maximum  safe  draft  provided 
\mder  the  regulations  and  permit  the  deten- 
tion of  a  vessel  about  to  depart|  In  an  over- 
loaded condition.  The  master  of  k  vessel  sub- 
ject to  the  Act  Is  required  to  record  the  ship's 
draft  and  position  of  the  loa4  line  mark 
prior  to  the  departure  of  a  veeael  from  any 
port  or  place  to  which  this  Act  Applies. 

ClvU  penalties  are  provided  tor  violation 
of  the  Act  or  any  regulations  lisued  there- 
under. The  Act  would  also  make  it  a  crime 
to  knowingly  permit  a  vessel  to  jdepart  from 
any  port  in  violation  of  a  detentlcn  order  and 
to  cause  or  allow  the  alteration  of  pre- 
acrlbed  load  line  marks.  { 

In  the  preamble  to  the  1966  IConventlon, 
the  contracting  governments  state  their  In- 
tention "to  establish  uniform  principles  and 
rules  with  respect  to  the  llmlis  to  which 
ships  on  international  voyagto  may  be 
loaded  having  regard  to  the  neaed  for  safe- 
guarding life  and  property  at  sea."  The  pro- 
poeal  being  submitted  therefo*,  does  not 
apply  to  vessels  which  engage  [a.  coastwise 
trade,  or  which  navigate  exclusively  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  existing  authority  requiring 
load  lines  on  vessels  engaged  In  (these  trades 
would  not  be  affected.  | 

The  enactment  of  this  proposejd  bill  would 
not  Impose  any  additional  budgetary  require- 
ment upon  this  Department.         . 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  lay 
this  proposal  before  the  Senat*.  A  similar 
proFKJsal  has  been  submitted  to  rthe  Speaker 
of  the  Hoxise  of  Representatives., 

The  Office  of  Management  and)  Budget  haa 
advised  that  there  Is  no  ob]ecti<)n  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Admlnistratioii's  jjrogram 
to  the  submission  of  this  propoeep  legislation 
to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

ClAXTDB    8.  iBXimOAK, 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (b^  request) : 
S.  1353.  A  bill  to  deduct  from  gross 
tonnage  in  determining  net  tottnage  those 
spaces  on  board  vessels  used  for  waste 
materials.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  I 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  deduct  from  gross  ton- 
nage in  determining  net  tonnage  those 


spaces  on  board  vessels  usee 


materials,  and  ask  unanlmojus  consent 
that  the  letter  of  transmittal  be  printed 
In  the  Record  with  the  text  of  the  bill. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows 

The  Secrxtary  of  Transportation, 
WaaKington.  DC.  February  27. 1973 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnxw, 
President  of  the  Senate 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  Pbesident:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  proposed  sUl,  "To  de- 
duct from  gross  tonnage  In  determining  net 
tonnetge  those  spaces  on  board  vessels  used 
for  waste  materials. 

The  proposed  bill  would  amerijd  Section  77 
of  Title  46,  United  States  Cod*,  to  permit 
the  deduction  from  gross  tonnsge  of  a  ves- 
sel, in  determining  net  tonnagii,  of  certain 
spaces  used  for  carriage  of  slop  oU  mixture 
or  other  waste  materials,  inclwllng  sewage. 


for  waste 


and  machinery  used  exclusively  to  separate, 
clarify  or  purify  slop  oil  mixtures  or  sewage. 

In  May  and  June  of  1967,  certain  amend- 
ments to  the  International  Convention  for 
the  Prevention  of  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by 
Oil,  1954,  came  into  effect.  These  amend- 
ments greatly  Increased  the  number  of  areas 
and  zones  In  which  the  discharge  of  oil  and 
oily  mixture  Is  prohibited.  Thus,  shipowners 
now  find  it  necessary  to  retain  slop  oil  on 
board  vessels  in  spaces  which  wovUd  other- 
wise be  available  for  the  carriage  of  cargo. 
In  similar  vein,  recent  and  anticipated  anti- 
pollution statutes  and  regulations  indicate 
a  growing  trend  toward  vessel  holding  tanks 
for  the  retention  of  sewage  and  other  liquid 
wastes.  The  provisions  of  the  proposed  bill 
wo\ild  afford  an  additional  Incentive  for,  and 
encourage  cooperative  efforts  on  the  part 
of,  shipowners  and  operators  in  behalf  of 
the  program  for  prevention  of  pollution  of 
the  seas,  by  omitting  from  the  taxable  net 
tonnage  spaces  which  would  not  be  revenue 
producing  because  they  would  be  reserved 
for  the  carriage  of  slop  oil  and  other  waste 
materials. 

A  similar  bill,  H.R.  11533.  but  not  Includ- 
ing the  sewage  aspect,  was  Introduced  In 
the  89*^1  Congress,  First  Session.  It  was  sub- 
sequently decided,  however,  that  since  the 
entire  problem  of  tonnage  measurement  was 
under  consideration  by  the  Intergovernmen- 
tal Maritime  Consultative  Organization 
(IMCO)  on  an  intemattlonal  basis,  the  pro- 
posal m  H.R.  11533  should  not  be  dealt  with 
on  a  unilateral  basis  by  the  United  States 
but  should  be  referred  to  IMCO  for  con- 
sideration and  action. 

The  United  States  presented  a  proposal 
containing  the  provisions  of  KM.  11533  to 
IMCO  in  September  1966.  This  proposal  was 
approved  by  the  IMCO  Subcommittees  on 
Tonnage  Measurement  and  Oil  PoUutlon  and 
the  Maritime  Safety  Committee,  and  finally 
by  the  IMCO  Assembly  at  its  Fifth  Session 
in  October  1967.  Accordingly,  It  was  deter- 
mined appropriate  to  proceed  with  domestic 
legislation  and  this  Department  proposed  It 
in  the  91st  Congress  (HJl.  6970  and  S.  1239) 
and  In  the  92nd  Congress  (S.  3989) .  The  pro- 
posals were  not  the  subject  of  Congressional 
action  In  either  Instance.  The  current  pro- 
posal Is  similar  to  that  Introduced  In  the 
92nd  Congress,  S.  3989  In  that  It  Includes 
sewage  or  other  waste  materials  spaces  as 
within  the  admeasurement  deduction,  and 
provides  for  consultation  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  hi  the  issuance  of  regulations. 

It  would  be  appreciated  If  you  would  lay 
this  proposal  before  the  Senate.  A  similar 
proposal  has  been  submitted  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram to  the  submission  of  this  proposed 
legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Claude  S.  Brinegar. 

S.  1363 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 4153  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (46  U.S.C. 
77)  la  amended  by  inserting  following  sub- 
section   (d)    the   following   new   paragraph: 

"(e)  Space  occupied  by  machinery  used 
exclusively  to  separate,  clarify,  or  purify  a 
ship's  own  slop  oil  mixture  or  tank-cleaning 
residue  or  other  waste  materials.  Including 
sewage,  and  space  occupied  by  any  tank  or 
tanks  used  exclusively  for  the  carriage  of 
such  slop  oil  mixttxre,  tank-cleaning  residue 
or  other  waste  materials,  but  not  to  exceed 
a  maximum  space  deduction  established  by 
regulations  hereunder.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard  18 
operating.  In  consultation  with  the  Admin- 


istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  shall  issue  regulations  to  define  the 
slop  oil  mixtures,  cleaning  residue,  and  waste 
materials,  establish  the  maximum  deduc- 
tions which  may  be  made,  define  the  man- 
ner In  which  the  spaces  shaU  be  used  and 
marked,  and  as  necessary  otherwise  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection." 

Sec.  2.  Section  4153  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(46  XJS.C.  77)  Is  f\irther  amended  by  re- 
designating existing  subsections  (e)  through 
(1)  as  (f)  through  (j). 


By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  1354.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Regional 
Railroad  RIghts-of-Way  Authority.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
today  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  de- 
signed to  afford  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  bankrupt  railroads.  The 
bill  is  similar  to  one  which  I  introduced 
last  year  on  September  21  during  the 
second  session  of  the  92d  Congress  and 
on  which  action  was  not  taken;  but  I  be- 
lieve It  has  a  special  timeliness  today  be- 
cause of  the  crisis  confronting  the  Penn 
Central  Railroad,  its  employees  and  the 
public — a  crisis  which  we  in  the  Congress 
legislated  to  ease  on  February  8. 

However,  that  crisis  remains  very 
much  with  us.  It  affects  our  Nation's 
largest  rail  system.  It  affects  nearly 
30,000  workers.  It  involves  essentlsd 
freight  services — and  the  crisis  involves 
essential  passenger  service  within  the 
Northeast  Corridor,  with  which  I  have 
been  long  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  nimiber  of 
proposals  now  before  the  Senate  to  im- 
prove service  in  both  passenger  and 
freight  areas.  I  was  privileged  to  cospon- 
sor  on  February  5  Senator  Hartke's  ex- 
cellent bill  to  provide  high-speed  rail 
passenger  service  between  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Washington  by  1976. 

I  was  also  very  pleased  to  cosponsor 
Senator  Hartke's  comprehensive  bill, 
S.  1031,  introduced  on  February  27. 
Among  its  farsighted  provisions,  this  bill 
calls  for  the  creation  of  a  not-for-profit 
corporation  to  acquire  and  maintain  rail 
lines  In  the  northeast.  The  proposal  I  am 
offering  today  relates  to  this  concept  and 
to  my  continuing  concern  and  belief  that 
all  possible  avenues  should  be  explored, 
as  we  seek  to  resuscitate  and  improve  our 
railroads,  especially  in  the  northeast. 

In  this  connection,  may  I  recall  a  bit 
of  past  history.  Early  in  my  first  term 
In  the  Senate — as  the  result  of  con- 
siderable research  and  study,  I  might  add 
also  as  a  result  of  my  own  personal  ex- 
periences with  Inadequate  rail  passenger 
service — I  Introduced  the  legislative  con- 
cept of  creating  a  public  authority  to 
improve  our  lagging  railroads  in  the 
Northeast  Corridor,  or  megalopolis  as 
it  was  named  in  the  now  classic  study  by 
the  French  geographer,  Jean  Gottman. 
On  June  1,  1962,  I  introduced  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  194.  The  authority  I 
envisioned  could  be  formed  by  a  com- 
pact agreement  among  the  eight  States 
of  megalopolis — Massachusetts.  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Mary- 
land, plus  the  District  of  Columbia.  It 
would  be  established  In  a  similar  manner 
to  the  New  York  Port  Authority  and 
other  authorities  organized  to  operate 
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public  facilities,  notably  in  transporta- 
tion, with  marked  success.  It  would  own, 
operate,  and  maintain  railroad  passenger 
services  within  megalopolis,  and  it  would 
contract  with  existing  railroad  compa- 
nies to  operate  the  equipment. 

This  concept  received  considerable  at- 
tention. It  led  to  the  establishment  In 
May  1963,  of  the  Northeast  Corridor 
project  in  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
to  comprehensive  studies,  and  eventually 
to  the  High-Speed  Ground  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1965  and  the  inauguration  of 
today's  Metrollners  and  Turijotrains. 

I  well  remember  when  this  act  was 
signed  by  President  Johnson  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1965.  Midway  through  his  intro- 
ductory remarks  and  In  thanking  all  who 
had  contributed  to  the  passage  of  the 
legislation,  he  turned  toward  me,  with 
humor  in  his  eyes,  and  said : 

Particularly  Senator  PeU,  who  harassed  me 
week  after  week  iintU  he  got  me  to  take  some 
action. 

I  greatly  appreciated  this  remark.  It 
Is  recalled  in  my  book,  "Megalopolis  Un- 
bound," published  in  1966;  and  although 
these  events  are  now  past  history,  I  have 
continued  to  believe  that  some  form  of 
regional  authority  Is  needed  to  revive 
our  railroad  transportation  system  and  to 
bring  it  into  proper  balance  with  other 
modes  of  transport  and  travel. 

On  November  16,  1971,  with  the  co- 
gponsorship  of  Senator  Pastore,  Senator 
Brooke,  Senator  Kennedy,  Senator 
Case,  Senator  Williams,  Senator  Ribi- 
COFF,  Senator  Tunney,  Senator  Eagle- 
ton,  Senator  Humphrey,  Senator  Mus- 
KiE,  Senator  Bayh,  Senator  McGovern, 
and  Senator  Javits.  I  Introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  Rail  Passenger  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1970  to  provide  up  to  $1  bil- 
lion in  loans  for  capital  Improvements  in 
the  urban  corridors  served  by  Amtrak. 

At  that  time,  I  said: 

The  potential  for  those  urban  corridors 
to  not  only  make  Amtrak  a  viable  economic 
entity  but  also  to  relieve  urban  congestion 
is  dramatically  outlined  by  the  fact  that  one 
railroad  track  can  accommodate  as  many 
travelers  as  20  lanes  of  highways. 

I  further  pointed  out  that  a  balanced 
transportation  system,  making  appropri- 
ate use  of  improved  rail  service,  would 
have  a  substantial  impact  on  reducing 
highway  congestion  and  pollution. 

This  amendment,  modified  by  in-Sen- 
ate  deliberations,  did  not  survive  in  con- 
ference with  the  House.  I  mention  it  as 
an  indication  of  my  consistent  concern 
and  abiding  beliefs  that  our  railroads 
must  be  given  the  Incentives  not  only  to 
survive  but  to  reach  their  full  potentials 
of  service. 

Today  we  are  confronting  the  grave 
clanger  that  these  true  potentials  may  be 
seriously  abridged.  Unless  wise  action  is 
taken,  we  could  well  confront  a  tragic 
twilight  period  of  railroad  decline  In  our 
Nation's  most  densely  populated  area, 
the  Northeast  Corridor,  where  railroads 
can  be  of  special  value. 

Today  we  are  facing  a  situation  In 
which  a  bankrupt  railroad,  the  Penn 
Central,  is  involved,  and  my  bill  deals 
with  such  a  situation  specifically. 

Much  has  been  written — Indeed,  there 
are  volumes  of  material — on  the  crisis 
confh>ntIng  the  Penn  Central  and  Its  na- 


tional ramifications.  Policies  which  led 
to  the  bankruptcy  have  been  debated 
and  criticized,  but  there  Is  a  root  prob- 
lem which  Is  common  to  railroads  in 
general. 

They  are  not  treated  as  are  other 
forms  of  transportation.  They  are  In- 
filcted  with  the  total  burden  of  their 
rights-of-way  and  roadbeds:  Tax  costs, 
maintenance  costs,  the  costs  of  Improve- 
ment. When  a  railroad  Is  bankrupt,  the 
roadbeds  deteriorate  and  abandonment 
of  rights-of-way  is  considered.  It  Is  re- 
ported that  the  Penn  Central  has  asked 
the  court  supervising  Its  bankruptcy  re- 
organization to  approve  an  immediate 
abandonment  of  approximately  5,000 
miles  of  tracks,  tracks  serving  a  useful 
purpose  and,  in  some  cases,  providing  the 
only  link  to  communities  which  have  long 
depended  on  rail  service.-  This  would 
mean  a  shutting  down  of  approximately 
one  quarter  of  the  Penn  Central's  present 
track  mileage. 

Indeed,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions, 
we  have  seen  a  general  deterioration  of 
rail  service,  and  we  have  watched  the 
development  of  an  Increasing  reliance  on 
roads,  trucks  and  automobiles — accom- 
panied by  an  alarming  rise  in  air  pollu- 
tion, growing  highway  congestion  and 
resistance  to  unrestricted  highway  con- 
struction. 

It  Is  all  very  well  to  say  that  railrotuls 
are  of  essential  value  to  our  Nation,  and 
that  a  fully  balanced  system  of  trans- 
portation is  desirable.  But  with  each 
bankruptcy,  each  deterioration  of  a  road- 
bed, each  abandonment,  we  move  a  step 
closer  to  an  unbalanced  system.  If  we 
take  a  few  more  steps  In  this  direction, 
we  will,  In  reality,  be  striding  toward  a 
transportation  system  that  Is  bankrupt 
in  meeting  our  needs  of  today  and  the 
future;  for  deterioration  feeds  on  itself. 

The  improvement,  needed  now  and 
immade,  will  be  more  costly  a  year  hence. 

It  Is  ironic  that  we  now  have  the  ca- 
pability of  high-speed  rail  transporta- 
tion, but  because  the  roadbeds  have  been 
neglected,  the  new  rail  vehicles  cannot 
reach  their  potential.  It  is  like  having  a 
fine  new  car,  but  only  a  rutted,  dirt  road 
for  it  to  travel  on. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing attacks  these  problems  directly.  It 
attacks  the  problem  of  a  bankrupt  rail- 
road and  the  shortage  of  funds  for  pro- 
per maintainance  and  Improvements. 

I  believe  we  want  to  avoid  such  emer- 
gency solutions  as  a  nationalization  of 
railroads,  or  of  any  given  one.  I  believe 
we  want  to  avoid  a  program  of  massive 
railroad  subsidization.  It  is  reported 
that  the  trustees  of  the  Penn  Central 
consider  that  between  $600  million  and 
$800  million  in  Federal  funds  are  needed 
to  allow  the  railroad  to  function  over  the 
next  few  years  alone,  even  in  an  abbre- 
viated basis  with  25  percent  of  the  cur- 
rent track  mileage  no  longer  in  service. 
These  costs  appear  huge.  I  believe  they 
can  be  avoided. 

I  believe  we  have  a  far  better  alter- 
native. 

Stated  In  simple  terms,  I  propose  that 
railroads  be  treated  in  Government 
policy  in  the  same  manner  as  airlines 
and  truck  companies,  are  treated. 

Airlines  are  provided  nmways  and  air- 


lines, and  truck  companies  are  provided 
highways  through  Government  pro- 
grams. Yet  railroads  are  left  solely  re- 
sponsible for  the  costs,  including  taxes, 
maintenance,  and  Improvements  of  their 
roadbeds  and  rights-of-way. 

It  seems  to  me  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  the  railroads  can  remain  competi- 
tive with  other  modes  of  transportation 
under  these  circumstances. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  would  estab- 
lish In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment an  independent  Regional 
Rights-of-Way  Authority  to  take  owner- 
ship of  the  roadbeds  of  bankrupt  rail- 
roads through  the  issuance  of  tax-ex- 
empted revenue  bonds  which  the  bank- 
rupt railroad  could  then  use  in  trans- 
Eictlons  to  exchange  for  their  existing 
long-term  debt. 

The  regional  authority  would  lease 
back  to  the  bankrupt  railroad  the  con- 
tinuing use  of  the  roadbed  through  an 
an-angement  whereby  the  railroad  pays 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  roadbed. 

I  realize  that  this  Is  a  controversial 
concept.  It  could  be  considered  that 
maintenance  costs  should  be  borne  in 
part  by  the  lessor.  However,  until  it  Is 
proven  otherwise,  I  believe  that  there  are 
fair  incentives  in  this  bill  to  permit  the 
railroads  to  become  truly  competitive 
with  other  modes  of  transportation. 

The  lease  would  be  given  on  the  basis 
of  a  minimum  payment  together  with  a 
predetermined  and  equitable  car  toll 
similar  to  tlie  procedure  used  on  toll 
roads.  Electronic  devices  are  available 
which  could  be  placed  along  the  road- 
bed at  various  points  to  audit  and  moni- 
tor the  use  of  the  roadbed. 

The  bonds  that  would  be  Issued  by  the 
regional  authority  would  bear  interest  at 
appropriate  going  rates  and  would  be 
wholly  negotiable  in  tax-free  exchanges. 
Section  5  of  the  bill  deals  with  such 
exchanges. 

If  a  regional  authority  determined  that 
a  particular  railroad  was  not  providing 
adequate  freight  and  passenger  service 
to  a  region,  the  authority  could  give  the 
lease  to  another  competing  railroad. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  bill  would 
provide  the  following  benefits: 

First.  It  would  provide  a  means  for 
keeping  in  effect  needed  rail  service  of  a 
bankrupt  railroad  without  direct  costs 
to  the  Federal  Government.  Obviously, 
the  roadbeds  would  no  longer  be  a  source 
of  property  tax  revenue  for  communities 
under  this  proposal;  but  It  can  also  be 
said  that  a  bankrupt  railroad  Is  hardly 
a  source  of  tax  revenue. 

Second.  The  revenue  bonds  would  serve 
to  make  the  railroad's  roadbeds  a  liquid 
asset  thus  enabling  the  bankrupt  rail- 
road to  reduce  its  liabilities,  to  save  on 
the  amortization  costs  attached  to  Its 
roadbed,  and  to  provide  for  the  creation 
of  new  capital  needed  by  the  railroad  to 
modernize  equipment  and  improve 
service. 

Three.  Since  the  railroad  rights-of- 
way  authority  could  lease  the  use  of  its 
roadbeds  to  more  than  one  railroad.  It 
could  provide  for  competitive  service  to 
communities  InefBcIently  served. 

Pour.  I  foresee  no  large  bureaucracy 
created  by  this  bill.  The  authority  would 
chiefiy  be  empowered  to  appraise  and 
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condemn  property  and  to  lisue  bonds. 
Therefore,  It  could  operate  effectively 
with  a  relatively  small  nimijer  of  per- 
sonnel. 

Fifth.  The  work  of  the  National  Rail 
Passenger  Corporation — AmtTak — would, 
I  believe,  be  simplified.  Instead  of  con- 
tracting vdth  existing  railroads  which 
are  primarily  concerned  with  freight 
service,  Amtrak  could  contract  directly 
with  the  rights-of-way  autiorlty  and 
thus  be  in  a  better  position  1o  ascertain 
the  true  costs  of  roadbed  usige,  and  to 
contract  for  improved  treatment  of  its 
passenger  trains  vis-a-vis  fright  trains. 
I  believe  enactment  of  thiis  proposal 
would  be  a  great  boon  to  thi  northeast 
section  of  our  country.  It  would,  of 
course,  have  general  applies  .bility ;  but 
in  the  northeast  it  could  mean  the  end 
of  the  Penn  Central's  bankruptcy,  a  mod- 
ernization and  improvemen;  of  Penn 
Central's  freight  service,  and  a  return  to 
a  soimd  financial  footing  for  railroads 
serving  the  northeast  and  liiked  to  the 
Penn  Central's  current  crisiii. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  noted  with  great 
interest  a  staff  report  released  on  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1973.  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce  and  entitled  "The  Penn 
Central  and  Other  Railroads,"  and  spe- 
cifically a  section  in  this  rep)rt  dealing 
with  recommendations  for  th ;  future  of 
the  Penn  Central. 

This  report,  prepared  at  thfe  direction 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Sehator  from 
the  State  of  Washington,  suggests  the 
creation  of  a  Northeast  Trar  sportation 
Authority  "with  authorization  for  it  or 
another  Government  controlled  entity 
to  operate  essential  rail  sen  ice  in  the 
northeast  if,  as  now  appears  to  be  the 
case,  the  private  sector  is  uniible  to  re- 
store the  viability  of  rail  trar  sportation 
in  the  northeast." 
The  report  goes  on  to  sar: 
If  the  Authority  finds  that  the  existing 
framework  will  not  yield  the  nece  isary  result, 
the  Authority,  or  perhaps  a  quasi  -public  cor- 
poration, would  be  authorized  t>  take  over 
the  operations  of  all  bankrupt  -allroads  In 
the  Northeast.  The  Corporation  c<  uld  require 
the  systems  thromgh  the  issitani  e  of  bonds 
or  debentures  to  the  trustees  of  tl  e  bankrupt 
roads.  The  trustees  In  turn  wou  d  Issue  the 
debentures  of  the  various  clalmints  In  ac- 
cordance with  an  appropriate  o  der  by  the 
bankruptcy  coiirt.  The  debentures  should 
equal  the  liquidation  value  of  i  he  railroad 
Involved.  The  debentures  would  be  satisfied 
from  rail  operations,  hopefully  keeping  the 
cost  to  the  Federal  government  at  a  mini- 
mum. It  might  prove  necessary  lor  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  guarantee  the  debentures 
in  order  to  make  them  more  mar  cetable. 

The  Authority  (or  Corporation)  could  at 
the  same  time  place  the  stool :,  which  It 
acquires  in  exchange  for  the  bone  s,  in  escrow 
until  such  time  as  it  Is  determ  ned  by  the 
Corporation,  the  Department  of  rransporta- 
tlon,  and  the  Interstate  Commer  ;e  Commis- 
sion that  the  railroad  Is  viable  cr  that  por- 
tions are  sufficiently  self-sustal:  ilng  to  re- 
lease the  stock  from  escrow  for  public  sale. 
This  would  Insure  an  eventua  retixm  to 
private  ownership  provided  vlaliUity  is  re- 
stored. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  Is  a 
variation  on  that  same  thene. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  ihe  leasing 
arrangements  I  have  outlined,  and  which 
I  proposed  in  the  previous  Congress,  have 
advantages.  Also,  I  believe  th^t  the  pur- 
chase of  the  roadbeds  I  hav4  described 


has  merit  when  compared  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  an  entire  railroad  system.  In 
my  view  the  roadbeds  of  railroads  have 
been  unfairly  treated  for  many  years, 
and,  as  I  have  said  earlier,  this  is  at  the 
root  of  the  problem. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  acknowledge  the 
assistance  given  to  me  in  the  preparation 
of  this  proposal  by  a  nationsilly  known 
businessman  from  my  own  State,  Mr. 
Royal  Little.  His  financial  wisdom 
should  give  us  ccmfldence  that  this  pro- 
posal Is  Indeed  economically  sound  and 
viable. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  full  following  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1354 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Regional  Railroad 
Rights-of-Way  Authority  Act". 

DEFUrmONS 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the 
term — 

( 1 )  "Authority"  means  the  Regional  Rail- 
road Rlgbts-of-Way  Authority  established 
pursuant  to  section  3  of  this  Act; 

(2)  "railroad"  means  a  common  carrier  by 
railroad,  as  defined  in  section  1(3)  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act   (49  U.S.C.   1(3)); 

(3)  "railroad  right-of-way"  means  real 
property  which  Is  owned  by  a  railroad  and 
is  within  three  hundred  feet  on  either  side 
of  a  track,  the  roadbed  for  such  track,  and 
such  structures  and  devices  as  are  perma- 
nently installed  on  such  real  projjerty,  and 
may  include  such  additional  realty  adjoining 
such  real  property  as  the  Authority  deems 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

STATEllENT    or    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  assist 
railroads,  which  t>ecause  of  financial  prob- 
lems are  having  difficulty  providing  ade- 
quate transportation  services,  by  purchasing 
from  such  railroads  their  rights-of-way  and 
providing  for  the  continued  use  of  such 
rights-of-way  by  lease. 

EEGIONAI.  RAn.ROAO   RIGHTS-OF-WAY   AUTHORTTY 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  established  In  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  an  In- 
dependent agency  to  be  known  as  the 
Regional  Railroad  Right-of-Way  Authority. 
The  Authority  shall  be  subject  to  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  a  Board  of  Trustees 
which  shaU  consist  of  five  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  terms 
of  five  years,  except  that  the  terms  of  four  of 
the  trustees  first  taking  office  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  expire,  as  designated 
by  the  President  at  the  time  of  appointment, 
one  at  the  end  of  one  year,  one  at  the  end 
of  two  years,  one  at  the  end  of  three  years, 
and  one  at  the  end  of  four  years.  A  vacancy 
shall  be  filled  only  for  the  unexpired  portion 
of  any  term  and  trustees  shall  hold  office 
until  their  successors  are  appointed.  Trustees 
shall  serve  on  a  full-time  basis  and  shall  be 
compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for  level  III 
of  the  Federal  Executive  salary  schedule. 

(b)  The  President  shall  designate  the 
trustee  to  serve  as  Chairman  and  as  Vice 
Chairman.  Three  trustees  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

ruNcnoNS  op  the  authortet 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Authority — 

( 1 )  shall,  after  obtaining  two  lndef>endent 
appraisals  of  value,  acquire  by  purchase  or 
condemnation  all  right,  title,  and  interest  to 
the  rights-of-way  of  any  railroad  in  the 
United  States  which  Is  undergoing  reor- 
ganization under  section  77  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act,  and  provide  compensation  there- 


for with  obligations  issued  pursuant  to  clause 
(3): 

(2)  shall  Issue,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  have  out- 
standing In  such  amo\ints  as  are  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  Its  func- 
tions pursuant  to  and  for  redeeming  obliga- 
tions Issued  pursuant  to  this  clause,  clause 
(1)  negotiable  obligations  which  (A)  are  not 
obligations  of  the  United  States  but  are 
secured  by  the  assets  of  the  Authority,  (B) 
are  In  denominations  of  $200,000  each,  (C) 
bear  interest,  which  shall  be  exempt  from 
Federal,  State,  or  local  Income  taxes,  at  a 
rate  of  at  least  6  per  centum,  determined  by 
the  Authority,  (D)  have  maturities  of  at 
least  thirty  years  but  not  to  exceed  fifty 
years,  determined  by  the  Authority  and  are 
not  redeemable  before  maturity,  and  (E) 
shall  be  redeemed  at  maturity  by  the 
Authority; 

(3)  shall  enter  Into  a  lease  or  leases  with 
each  railroad  from  which  right-of-way  is  so 
acquired  providing  (A)  for  the  use  of  all  or 
part  thereof  by  such  railroad  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Authority  on  a  per  car  or  other 
equitable  basis  but  amounting  on  a  per 
annum  basis  to  not  less  than  5  per  centum 
of  the  amount  paid  for  such  right-of-way, 
and  (B)  for  maintenance  In  accordance  with 
standards  established  by  the  Authority  to 
be  carried  out  by  such  railroad,  except  that 
in  any  case  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  the  Authority  may  lease  the 
use  of  such  right-of-way  to  one  or  more 
additional  railroads  at  such  rate  and  In  such 
event  the  minimum  provided  in  this  clause 
shall  apply  to  the  total  received  from  all 
such  railroads;  and 

(4)  may  enter  Into  such  arrangements  as 
may  be  appropriate  for  the  use  or  disposition 
of  property  acquired  pursuant  to  this  Act 
which  is  not  thereafter  leased  to  a  railroad  or 
otherwise  necessary  for  rail  transportation 
purposes. 

(b)  Amounts  received  by  the  Authority  in 
carrying  out  Its  functions  pursuant  to  thU 
Act  may  be  deposited  In  a  special  fund  in  the 
TreasTiry  which  shall  be  available  to  the 
Authority,  without  appropriation,  for  carry- 
out  the  p\irposes  of  this  Act  or  may  be  used 
to  purchase  interest  bearing  obligations  of 
the  United  States. 

(c)  Property  owned  by  the  Authority  shall 
not  be  subject  to  State  or  local  taxes. 

TAX   free   exchanges 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purpose  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  the  receipt  by  a  rail- 
road of  bonds  pursuant  to  section  4(1)  of 
this  Act  and  the  receipt  of  any  such  bonds 
from  a  railroad  in  payment  of  any  part  of 
Its  capital  indebtedness  shall  be  treated  as 
an  exchange  to  which  section  1031  (relating 
to  tax  free  exchanges)  applies. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

Sec  6.  (a)  In  addition  to  any  authority 
vested  In  It  by  other  provisions  of  this  Act, 
the  Authortty,  In  carrying  out  Its  functions, 
is  authorized  to — 

(1)  prescribe  such  regulations  as  it  deems 
necessary  governing  the  manner  In  which  Its 
functions  shall  be  carried  out; 

(2)  appoint  employees,  subject  to  the  civil 
service  laws,  as  necessary  to  carry  out  Its 
functions,  define  their  duties,  and  supervise 
and  direct  their  activities; 

(3)  utilize  from  time  to  time,  as  appro- 
priate, experts  and  consultants,  including 
panels  of  experts,  who  may  be  employed  as 
authorized  in  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code; 

(4)  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of 
voluntary  and  uncompensated  personnel  and 
reimburse  them  for  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem,  as  authorized  in  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  for  persons  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  withDut  compen- 
sation; 

(5)  rent  office  space  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  outside  thereof;  and 
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(6)  make  other  necessary  expenditures. 

(b)  The  Authority  shall  submit  an  annual 
report  to  the  President  for  transmittal  to 
the  Congress  on  or  before  the  16th  day  of 
January  of  each  year.  Such  report  shall  sum- 
marize the  activities  of  the  Authority  for  the 
preceding  year,  and  may  include  such  recom- 
mendations as  the  Authority  deems  appro- 
priate. 

APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORBSXD 

Sec.  7.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  $ to  the  Authority 

for  administrative  expenses  only  during  the 
Initial  two  years  pursuant  to  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  HOLLINGS: 

S.J.  Res.  83.  A  joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  require  that 
States  providing  public  education  pro- 
vide it  equally  on  a  statewide  basis  to 
citizens  residing  therein.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  to  require 
that  States  providing  public  education 
provide  it  equally  on  a  statewide  basis 
to  all  its  citizens. 

Public  education  has  been  provided  by 
the  several  States  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Union.  Private  and  parochial  edu- 
cation has  also  subslsteid  within  the 
States  and  the  right  of  the  private  school 
to  subsist  was  enunciated  in  Pierce 
against  the  Society  of  Sisters.  In  the 
landmark  decision  of  Brown  against 
Board  of  Education  of  Topeka,  Kans., 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1954  guaranteed 
the  right  of  equality  of  education  on  a 
district  basis  to  all  the  citizens  of  that 
district.  This  equality  within  the  district 
was  reaflQrmed  on  yesterday  by  the  court 
in  San  Antonio  Independent  School  Dis- 
trict against  Rodriguez. 

The  inherent  difficulty  encountered  by 
the  court  in  its  attempt  to  provide  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  to  all  the  citizens 
within  a  public  school  system  is  that  the 
public  school  systems  within  the  States 
have  been  compartmentalized  into  dis- 
tricts. 

In  Texas,  the  complaint  was  not  that 
the  schoolchildren  were  being  treated  un- 
equally within  the  district  but  rather, 
since  the  district  In  which  they  resided 
was  a  poor  district,  they  were  being  given 
a  poor  education  in  comparison  to  that 
provided  the  schoolchildren  in  a  more 
affluent  district.  That  such  a  decision 
should  stand  would  do  violence  to  the  • 
goal  of  equal  education  as  envisioned  by 
the  State  school  authorities  over  the  land 
for  many  years. 

In  1951,  my  own  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina instituted  the  sales  tax  to  equalize 
educational  opportunity,  to  equalize  the 
rural  schoolchlld  with  the  urban  school - 
child.  Coimtywlde  mlllages  have  been 
adopted  covering  both  the  city  and  rural 
areas  of  a  county  so  that  comparable 
school  facilities  could  be  constructed  and 
operated  in  the  sparsely  and  poorly  pop- 
ulated rural  sections.  In  most  of  these 
rural  sections,  there  was  no  practical  in- 
crease In  mlllage  that  would  alone  pro- 
vide a  school. 

Attempts  to  further  equalize  have  been 
made  by  trying  to  Institute  tax  equaliza- 
tion programs  from  district  to  district, 
county  to  county  in  a  State.  However, 
this  la  slow.  Modem  America  has  moved 


forward  to  the  point  where  we  cannot 
further  indulge  a  system  of  half  of  an 
education  for  citizens  from  the  poor  dis- 
tricts. 

Herein  I  must  emphasize  that  it  is  not 
the  intent  by  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  I  submit  today  to  command 
the  States  to  provide  a  public  education 
for  its  citizens.  The  States  before  and 
since  the  institution  of  our  Constitution 
and  Federal  Government  have  provided 
this  opportunity  on  their  own. 

Inherently,  our  Constitution  was  not 
chartered  to  create  rights,  but  wherein 
our  citizens  enjoyed  rights  in  the  several 
States  the  Constitution  endeavored  to 
make  certain  that  these  rights  were  pro- 
vided equally.  I  should  emphasize  further 
that  it  is  not  my  intent  to  disturb  the 
permissibility  of  private  or  parochial 
schools.  Rather,  I  hope  to  knock  down 
compartmentization  by  district  as  a 
basis  for  the  measure  of  equality  for  the 
schoolchlld  and  erect  in  its  stead  a  state- 
wide basis  or  approach. 

Local  and  State  control  of  public  edu- 
cation would  persist.  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams would  be  uninhibited.  But  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  in  public 
education  would  be  statewide  rather 
than  district.  This  is  the  goal  of  public 
educators  everywhere,  and  their  efforts 
should  not  be  diminished.  The  Texas  de- 
cision should  not  be  allowed  to  thwart 
their  aim. 

On  the  contrary,  a  constitutional 
amendment  would  hasten  equalization  of 
educational  opportunity  between  poor 
and  rich  districts  within  a  State.  It 
would  also  provide  a  quicker  adjustment 
to  an  emerging  but  soimd  Pederal-State- 
local  pattern  of  tax  burden.  Before  long 
the  Federal  Government  will  assume 
from  the  States  and  locales  the  welfare 
burden.  It  is  fitting  that,  as  this  adjust- 
ment is  made,  the  States  assume  in  fact 
what  they  have  in  substantia,  the  bur- 
den of  public  education,  and  with  revenue 
sharing  the  local  communities  can  ad- 
dress the  traffic,  environmental,  and 
police  problems  more  adequately. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    34 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollincs,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  34,  to  pro- 
vide for  accelerated  research  and  devel- 
opment in  the  care  and  treatment  of 
autistic  children,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    BO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  80,  to 
insure  the  environmental  soundness  of 
the  site  selection,  construction,  and  op- 
eration of  offshore  artificial  structures. 

S.    355 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield  (for 
Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stevenson)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  355,  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  to  provide  for  remedies  of  defects 
without  charge,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   5S9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Aiken,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  was  added 


as  a  cosponsor  of  6.  589,  making  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for 
the  National  Industrial  Reserve  imder 
the  Independent  Agencies  Appropriation 
Act  for  the  fiscal  year  endlrig  June  30, 
1973. 

S.   909 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen), 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss), 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  909,  to 
amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  to  per- 
mit donations  of  surplus  Federal  property 
to  State  and  local  public  recreation  agen- 
cies. 

S.  943 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humph- 
rey), the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Hollings > ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGtovern),  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  <Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  North  Ete- 
kota  (Mr.  Burdick)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  942,  the  Narcotics  and 
Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1973. 

S.    1004 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc(3overn,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1004, 
to  restore  the  emergency  water  and 
sewer  loan  and  grant  program. 

S.    1076 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii,  (Mr.  Inouye),  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1076,  a  bill  re- 
lating to  the  authority  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  readjust 
the  schedule  of  rating  for  the  disabilities 
of  veterans;  to  the  construction,  altera- 
tion, and  acquisition  of  hospitals  and 
domiciliary  facilities;  to  the  closing  of 
hospital  and  domiciliary  facilities  and 
regional  offices;  and  to  the  transfer  of 
real  property  under  the  jurisdiction  or 
control  of  the  Administration  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

S.  1094,  S.  109S,  5.  1096,  AND  S.  1097 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Scott  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Domenici)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1094  to  improve  the  regula- 
tion of  Federal  election  campaign  activi- 
ties, S.  1095,  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  the 
applications  of  the  eq^jal  time  provisions 
of  section  315  to  candidates  for  Federal 
elective  office,  and  for  other  purposes, 
S.  1096,  to  provide  for  a  campaign  mail 
privilege  for  qualified  candidates  for  Fed- 
eral office,  and  S.  1097,  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
that  political  contributions  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  gift  tax. 

S.    1143 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield  (for 
Mr.  MusKiE),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  the  Senator  from 
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Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson),  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson),  and 
ator    from    California    (Mr. 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
amend  the  FreedcHn  of  Informa1|ion  Act 
of  1967. 

8.    1199 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Holli 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (MrJ 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bxtghzs), 
and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOUYB)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1199,  amending  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  permit  a  married  couple  to 
deduct  certain  household  and  dependent 
care  expenses  when  one  spouse  I3  a  full- 
time  student  to  the  same  extent:  that  a 
deduction  would  be  allowable  were  both 
spouses  employed. 

8.   IITI 

At  the  request  of  the  Senatdr  from 
Minnesota  'Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1B71,  to 
amend  the  Higher  Education  Actk>f  1965 
to  establish  a  student  intemshjp  pro- 
gram to  offer  students  practical  dolltical 
involvement  with  elected  oflQclalsJ  on  the 
local  and  State  levels  of  government. 

B.  1385  I 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc(3ovaiN,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughib)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1285,  to  pro- 
hibit the  Department  of  Agricultu  -e  from 
inspecting  farmers'  income  tax  letums. 


S.    1299 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Presldiit,  the 
names  of  the  cosponsors  of  a  btl  I  In- 
troduced on  Tuesday,  March  20.  to  amend 
the  Housing  Act  were  inadverten  tly  left 
off  the  entry,  although  my  Introductory 
statement  announced  their  names.  At 
the  next  printing  of  the  bill,  S.  11299.  or 
if  possible  in  the  original  printing.  I  re- 
quest that  the  names  of  Senators  Eagle- 
ton.  Bayh,  and  Hartke  be  recoifded  as 


Ithout 


cosponsors.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLtmON  39 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pr6 
at  toe  request  of  the  Senator  fromf 
Ington   (Mr.  Magnuson),  I  ask 
mous  consent  that,  at  the  next  pij 
his  name  be  added  as  a  cospoil 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  39. 
resolution  was  introduced  on  Jani 
to  redesignate  Washington  NationiaJ  Air- 
port as  the  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Airport. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER;  (Mr. 
Johnston).  Without  objection,  i^  is  so 
ordered. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLlTnON 
17— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  DESIGNATING 
DE  FERE,  WIS..  AS  "AMEflLICA'S 
VOTINOEST  SMALL  CITY" 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  4n  the 
Judiciary.) 

Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself  aiid  Mr, 
Proxmire)  submitted  the  follow^  con- 
current resolution: 

S.  COK.  Rxs.  17 
Whereas.  In  the  general  election  held  on 
November  7, 1973.  the  voters  of  De  Pei  e,  Wis- 


consin, attained  a  98.05  percent  turnout  rate 
when  6.363  of  the  city's  6,479  registered  voters 
went  to  the  polls  to  exercise  their  right  to 
vote;  and 

Whereas,  the  city  of  De  Pere.  for  six  con- 
secutive presidential  elections,  has  produced 
voter  turnouts  ranging  from  95.9  percent  to 
99.7  percent,  thereby  earning  a  designation 
from  the  Wisconsin  Legislature,  by  joint  res- 
olution, as  "America's  Number  One  Small 
City,"  and 

Whereas,  the  city's  1972  achievement  of  a 
98.05  percent  turnout,  together  with  Its  long 
history  of  high  voter  participation,  demon- 
strates De  Pere's  continuing  keen  awareness 
of  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  fitting  and  proper  that  such 
extraordinary  civic  responsibility  be  recog- 
nized by  the  Nation:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  lyy  the  Senate  (the  House  o/  Bep- 
Tesentatives  concurring).  That,  because  of 
the  outstanding  and  exemplaLiy  display  of 
citizenship  by  De  Pere,  Wisconsin,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America — 

(1)  extends  Its  congratulations  and  com- 
mendations to  the  people  of  that  city,  and  In 
addition 

(2)  designates  that  city  as  "America's  Vot- 
Ingest  Small  City." 


AMENDMENT  OF  PAR  VALUE  MODI- 
FICATION ACT— AMENDMENTS 

AMin^DMENT     NO.     83 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Ohio,  Senator 
Taft,  and  myself  are  today  introducing 
an  amendment  to  S.  929,  the  Par  Value 
Modification  Act.  It  would  provide  a  1- 
year  emergency  mechanism  in  order  to 
hold  the  line  on  Federal  spending  for 
flscaJ  year  1974. 

There  are  three  basic  provisions  to  this 
amendment : 

First,  it  establishes  a  spending  ceiling 
for  fiscal  year  1974  of  $268.7  billion. 

Second,  in  the  event  that  expenditures 
would  otherwise  exceed  the  spending 
ceiling,  the  President  is  authorized  to  re- 
duce spending  proportionately  for  fiscal 
year  1974  In  all  but  the  foUowlng  "un- 
controllable" budget  items:  Interest,  vet- 
erans' benefits  and  services,  payments 
from  social  insurance  trust  fund,  medic- 
aid, public  assistance  maintenance 
grants,  social  services  grants  under  title 
rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  food 
stamps,  military  retirement  pay,  and  Ju- 
dicial salaries. 

This  is  the  same  approach  as  the  Jor- 
dan amendment  passed  by  the  Senate  to 
the  debt  ceiling  bill  on  October  13,  1972. 

Third,  if  the  President  makes  spend- 
ing cuts  which  are  not  proportionate  in 
nature,  he  must  notify  Congress  of  his 
Justifications.  Congress  then  has  30  days 
to  nullify  the  President's  action  by  con- 
current resolution.  In  addition,  this  por- 
tion of  the  amendment  contains  proce- 
dural safeguards  in  order  to  Insure  that 
Congress  can  act  within  30  days  If  it  so 
desires. 

In  my  view,  it  makes  good  common - 
sense  for  the  Senate  to  enact  this  pro- 
posal now  for  the  following  reasons : 

First,  extensive  budgetary  reforms 
cannot  be  enacted  in  time  to  affect 
spending  levels  for  fiscal  year  1974.  A 
1-year  interim  measure  for  fiscal  year 
1974  Is  absolutely  essential  in  order  to 
control  Federal  spending  and  reassert 


Congress'   role    in    the    appropriations 
process. 

Second,  the  President  in  his  economic 
report,  the  interim  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Budget,  and  many  Sena- 
tors advocate  a  spending  ceiling  to  con- 
trol spending. 

Third,  the  provision  on  "proportionate 
reduction"  is  the  same  approach  as  the 
Jordan  amendment  to  the  debt  celling 
bUl,  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  last 
October  as  the  best  approach  to  limit 
spending. 

Fourth,  the  Congress  and  not  the  Ex- 
ecutive will  dictate  in  what  manner  cuts 
will  be  made  if  necessary.  Executive  dis- 
cretion to  take  unilateral  action  to  im- 
pound funds  and  to  discontinue  pro- 
grams without  being  subjected  to  con- 
gressional approval  will  be  removed. 
Congress  should  determine  spending  pri- 
orities and  not  the  President. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Amendment  No.  52 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

UMXTATION  OF  XXPENDITTTKES  AND  NET  LKNDINO 
FOB  FI6CAI,  1974 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Expenditures  and  net  lending 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
under  the  budget  of  the  United  States  Ctov- 
emment  shaU  not  exceed  $268,700,000,000. 

(b)  (1)  In  order  to  effectuate  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a),  the  President  shall 
not  make  reservations  from  expenditure  and 
net  lending,  from  appropriations  or  other 
obllgatlonal  authority,  heretofore  or  here- 
after made  available  for — 

(A)  Interest; 

(B)  veterans'  benefits  and  services; 

(C)  payments  from  social  Insurance  trust 
funds; 

(D)  medicaid; 

(E)  public  assistance  maintenance  grants; 
(P)   social  services  grants  imder  title  IV 

of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended; 
(Q)   food  stamps; 
(H)  military  retirement  pay;  and 

(1)  judicial  salaries. 

(2)  If ,  In  order  to  effectuate  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a),  the  President  reserves 
amounts  proportionately  from  all  budget  ac- 
counts except  those  budget  accounts  for 
which  reservations  are  prohibited  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1),  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  shall  not  apply. 

(c)(1)  If  the  President  determines  that 
In  order  to  effectuate  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a).  It  Is  necessary  to  make  reserva- 
tions from  expenditure  and  net  lending,  from 
appropriations  of  other  obllgatlonal  author- 
ity, heretofore  or  hereafter  made  available,  he 
shall  make  such  reservations  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection.  The  President 
shall  report  to  the  Congress,  by  special  mes- 
sage, each  such  reservation  so  made  with  re- 
spect to  any  single  budget  account.  Each 
such  special  message  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
within  ten  days  after  such  reservation  has 
been  made,  and  shaU  be  delivered  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  If  the  Senate  Is  not 
In  session,  and  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  If  the  House  Is  not  In  ses- 
sion. Each  such  special  message  shall  be 
printed  as  a  document  of  both  Houses. 

(2)  Any  reservation  from  expenditures 
made  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  cease  to  be 
effective  If  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  agree  to  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion disapproving  such  reservation  during 
the  first  period  of  thirty  days  of  contlnuoui 
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session  of  the  Congress  after  the  day  on 
which  the  special  message  reporting  such 
reservation  Is  transmitted  to  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives.  For  purposes 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  (A)  continuity  of 
session  is  broken  only  by  an  adjournment  of 
the  Congress  sine  die,  and  (B)  days  in 
which  either  House  Is  not  In  session  because 
of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  three  days 
to  a  day  certain  shall  be  excluded  In  the 
computation  of  the  thirty-day  period. 

(d)  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  nothing  contained  In  any  law  (other 
than  this  section)  shaU  be  construed  to  au- 
thorize or  empower  the  President  to  reserve 
any  amount  of  obligation  or  other  budget 
authority  or  any  amount  of  authority  to 
make  outlays,  xinless  (1)  the  amount  so  re- 
served Is  not  necessary  for  the  efficient  opera- 
tion of  the  activity,  program,  or  project  for 
which  such  amount  was  made  available  at 
the  level  Intended  by  the  Congress  in  enact- 
ing the  laws  which  authorize  such  activity, 
program,  or  project,  and  provide  such  budget 
authority,  and  (2)  the  activity,  program,  or 
project  can  and  will  be  fully  carried  out  at 
such  level  without  the  amount  so  reserved. 

(e)  In  the  administration  of  any  program 
as  to  which — 

(1)  the  amount  of  expenditures  Is  limited 
pursuant  to  this  section;  and 

(2)  the  aUocatlon,  grant,  apportionment, 
or  other  distribution  of  funds  among  recipi- 
ents Is  required  to  be  determined  by  applica- 
tion of  a  formula  Involving  the  amount  ap- 
propriated or  otherwise  made  available  for 
distribution; 

The  amount  available  for  obligation  (after 
the  application  of  this  section)  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  amount  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  in  the  application 
of  the  formula. 

(f )  The  following  subsections  of  this  sec- 
tion are  enacted  by  the  Congress — 

(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, respectively,  and  as  such  they  shall 
bo  considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
Hoxise,  respectively,  but  applicable  only  with 
respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  In 
such  House  In  the  case  of  resolutions  (as  de- 
fined In  subsection  (g));  and  such  rules 
shall  supersede  other  rules  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  are  Inconsistent  therewith; 
and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  In 
such  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  case 
of  any  other  rule  of  such  House. 

(g)  As  used  In  the  following  subsections 
of  this  section,  the  term  "resolution"  means 
only  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  the  matter  after  the  re- 
solving clause  of  which  Is  as  follows  (the 
blank  spaces  being  appropriately  filled) : 
"That  the  Congress  disapproves  the  reserva- 
tlon(s)  of  expenditures  reported  In  the  spe- 
cial message  of  the  President  dated , 

19. _  (Senate  Document  Numbered  __,  House 
Document  Numbered  --) ." 

(h)  A  resolution  with  respect  to  a  special 
message  shall  be  referred  to  a  committee 
(and  all  resolutions  with  respect  to  the  same 
special  message  shall  be  referred  to  the  same 
committee)  by  the  President  of  the  Senate 
or  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, as  the  case  may  be. 

(1)  (1)  If  the  committee  to  which  has  been 
referred  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a  spe- 
cial message  has  not  reported  It  before  the 
expiration  of  ten  calendar  days  after  Its  In- 
troduction (or.  In  the  case  of  a  resolution 
received  from  the  other  House,  ten  calendar 
(lays  after  Its  receipt).  It  shall  then  (but  not 
before)  be  In  order  to  move  either  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  from  further  consider- 
ation of  such  resolution,  or  to  discharge  the 
committee  from  further  consideration  of  any 
other  resolution  with  respect  to  such  special 


message  which  has  been  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

(2)  Such  motion  may  be  made  only  by  a 
person  favoring  the  resolution,  shall  be 
highly  privileged  (except  that  It  may  not  be 
made  after  the  committee  has  reported  a 
resolution  with  respect  to  the  same  special 
message),  and  debate  thereon  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  and  to  be 
equally  divided  between,  those  favoring  and 
those  opposing  the  resolution.  No  amend- 
ment to  such  motion  shall  be  In  order,  and  It 
shall  not  be  In  order  to  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  such  motion  Is  agreed  to 
or  disagreed  to. 

(3)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  Is  agreed 
to  or  disagreed  to,  such  motion  may  not  be 
renewed,  nor  may  another  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
same  special  message. 

(j)  (1)  When  the  committee  has  reported, 
or  has  been  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of,  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a 
special  message.  It  shall  at  any  time  there- 
after be  In  order  (even  though  a  previous 
motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been  disagreed 
to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  such  resolution.  Such  motion  shall  be 
highly  privileged  and  shall  not  be  debatable. 
No  amendment  to  such  motion  shall  be  In 
order  and  It  shall  not  be  In  order  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  such  motion 
Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(2)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be 
limited  to  not  to  exceed  ten  hours,  which 
shall  be  equally  divided  between  those  favor- 
ing and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  A 
motion  further  to  limit  debate  shall  not  be 
debatable.  No  amendment  to,  or  motion  to 
recommit,  the  resolution  shall  be  In  order, 
and  It  shall  not  be  In  order  to  move  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  Is 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(k)  (1)  All  motions  to  postpone,  made  with 
respect  to  the  discharge  from  committee,  or 
the  consideration  of,  a  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  a  special  message,  and  all  motions 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other  busi- 
ness, shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

(2)  All  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure 
relating  to  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a 
special  message  shall  be  decided  without  de- 
bate. 

(1)  If,  prior  to  the  passage  by  one  House 
of  a  resolution  of  that  House  with  respect  to 
a  special  message,  such  House  receives  from 
the  other  House  a  resolution  with  respect  to 
the  same  special  message,  then — 

(1)  If  no  resolution  of  the  first  House 
with  respect  to  such  special  message  has 
been  referred  to  committee,  no  other  resolu- 
tion with  respect  to  the  same  special  mes- 
sage may  be  reported  or  (despite  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (1)  (1) )  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  motion  to  discharge. 

(2)  If  a  resolution  of  the  first  House  with 
respect  to  such  special  message  has  been 
referred  to  committee — 

(A)  the  procedure  with  respect  to  that  or 
other  resolutions  of  such  House  with  respect 
to  such  special  message  which  have  been 
referred  to  committee  shall  be  the  same  as 
If  no  resolution  from  the  other  House  with 
respect  to  such  special  message  had  been 
received;  but 

(B)  on  any  vote  on  final  passage  of  a 
resolution  of  the  first  House  with  respect 
to  such  special  message  the  resolution  from 
the  other  House  with  respect  to  such  special 
message  shall  be  automatically  substituted 
for  the  resolution  of  the  first  House. 

(m)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
term  "budget  account"  means  any  appropria- 
tion account  or  other  account  granting 
obllgatlonal  authority  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  contract  authority,  authority  to 
spend  public  debt  receipts,  and  authority 
to  spend  agency  debt  receipts. 


(n)  The  President  shall  not  establish 
separate  ceilings  on  expenditures  or  net 
lending  for  any  budget  account  which  will 
prevent  the  obligation  cf  all  fimds  made 
available  for  obligation  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

AMENDMENT   NO.   SS 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  Senate  biU  929,  supra. 


DESIGNATION  OF  THE  TUESDAY 
NEXT  AFTER  THE  FIRST  MONDAY 
IN   OCTOBER   AS    THE    DAY   FOR 

FEDERAL        ELEiTTIONS— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    94 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration.) 

Mr.  PELL  submitted  an  amendment. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  343)  to  designate  the  Tuesday 
next  after  the  first  Monday  in  October  as 
the  day  for  Federal  elections. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  (XJEANS  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  ENVIRONMENT- 
NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  EXECU- 
TIVE N 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce that  on  March  30.  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oceans  and  International  En- 
vironment of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  will  conduct  public  hearings 
on  the  International  Convention  on  Ton- 
nage Measurements  of  Ships — Executive 
N,  92d  Congress,  second  session.  The 
hearings  will  be  held  in  room  4221  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  begin- 
ning at  10  SkXa.  At  that  time,  the  com- 
mittee expects  to  hear  executive  branch 
witnesses  and  other  interested  individu- 
als. Persons  wishing  to  testify  should 
communicate  with  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
committee. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 
ON  NOMmATIONS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
March  29,  1973.  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2228,  Dirksen  Office  Building,  on  the 
following  nominations: 

Donald  E.  Santarelli,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  Administrator  of  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance,  vice  Jerris  Leonard,  resigned. 

Wallace  H.  Johnson,  Jr.,  of  Virginia, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Attorney  (jreneral, 
vice  Dale  Kent  Frlzzell. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  per- 
tinent. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  REC- 
OMMENDED JUDGESHIPS 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  continuation  of  the  public 
hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Improvements  In  Judicial  Machinery  re- 
lating to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
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for  creation  of  an  additional  5|l  judge- 
ships. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  March  28, 
1973,  in  room  2228,  Dirksen  Office  Build- 
ing, commencing  at  10  a.m.,  at  which 
time  Chief  Judge  Richard  H.  CI  lambers. 
of  the  Ninth  Circuit,  will  give  te  itimony. 

Communications  relative  to  this  hear- 
ing should  be  directed  to  the  sub  ;ommit- 
tee  staff,  6306  Dirksen  Office  ^uildlng. 
extension  5-3618. 
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Mr.   FULBRIGHT.   Mr. 
the  March  22  issue  of  the 
Times  there  appears  an  article 
"Sweden  Seeking  Warmer  U.S. 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
be  included  as  a  part  of  my  reniark 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the 
ment  of  this  Nation  does  not 
rebuff  the  Government  of  Sweddn 
lieve  our  Government  misinterprets 
true  attitude  and  feeling  of  thv 
of  Sweden  for  the  United  States 

There  are  several  million 
citizens  of  Swedish  ancestry.  Th^ 
ish  people  have  felt  very  keenly 
tragedy  of  the  American  involv 
Indochina. 

The    Swedish    people   looked 
United  States  for  friendship  and 
of  security  flowing  from  that 
and  as  they  witnessed  their  greajt 
exhausting  its  resources  and 
Ing  its  moral  and  political  strengjth 
were  prompted  to  advise  us  to 
our  policies,  advice  which  time 
perience  has  validated. 

The   Swedes — unlike  so   man^ 
false  friends  who  rather  enjoye^ 
the  great  and  rich  United  States 
fited    and    embarrassed,    and 
plauded  and  encouraged  us  in 
guided  course — tried,  like  a  true 
to  help  us  return  to  our 
though  at  the  time  we  resented 
advice. 

In  due  course,  I  am  sure  we  w 
nize  that  the  advice  of  the  Sw 
motivated  by  a  desire  to  help 
we  will  in  time  reestablish  normbl 
tlons  with  them. 

I  wish  to  urge  our  President 
time    to   receive    an   ambass 
Sweden  and  to  send  one  from 
try  to  Stockholm. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 
Sweden    Seeking    Warmer    U.S. 

Over    War    Is    Brought    Up    Bdt 

INCTON    Is    CHELLT 

Stockholm,  March  21. — Foreign  fc-Ilnlster 
Krister  Wickman  said  today  that  it  was  im- 
portant to  improve  Sweden's  relatlc  ns  with 
the  United  States,  frozen  since  Christmas 
time  when  Premier  Olof  Palme  critic  Ized  the 
United  States  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 

"It  is  especially  Important  to  presjrve  the 
means  of  high-level  dialogue,"  Mr.  M^lckinan 
said,  opening  a  foreign  policy  depate  In 
Parliament. 

•'We  believe  Swedish -American  delations 
are  better  served  in  the  long  run  by  making 
our  basic  principles  clear  Instead  of  seeking 
to  hide  our  feelings,"  he  declared. 

The  Government  Is  known  to  be  anxious 
to  restore  friendly  relations  with  President 
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Nlxon,  who  has  refused  to  welcome  Sweden's 
new  Ambassador  or  to  allow  the  United 
States  Ambassador  to  take  up  his  post.  But 
leaders  here  have  said  that  they  do  not  know 
what  reasonable  political  gesture  they  can 
make  to  propitiate  him. 

The  President  is  understood  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Palme,  by  likening  the  intensive  bomb- 
ing of  Hanoi  In  December  to  Nazi  atrocities, 
was  In  effect  labeling  him  a  mass  murderer. 

TWO    LEADERS    GIVE    VIEWS 

Thorbjorn  Falldln,  leader  of  the  Opposition 
Center  party,  supported  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ter's view,  saying  that  criticism  of  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  "does  not  imply  any 
Inimical  attitude  toward  America." 

Gosta  Bohman.  leader  of  the  small  but 
significant  Conservative  party,  criticized  the 
Government,  saying  that  the  majority  Social 
Democrats  had  damaged  relations  with 
Washington. 

"It  is  a  dangerous  situation,"  he  said.  "It 
affects  our  interest." 

Mr.  Palme,  who  received  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree from  Kenyon  College  in  Gambler,  Ohio, 
is  known  to  be  disappointed  by  the  chUl  In 
relations.  He  told  a  reporter  recently : 

"The  period  I  went  to  school  in  the  States 
was  the  most  important  period  of  my  life. 
For  me  and  for  most  of  my  generation, 
American  democracy — with  its  shortcomings, 
but  also  its  great  vitality — has  been  a  great 
inspiration. 

"Partly,  at  least,  this  explains  our  disap- 
pointment and  distress  over  the  Vietnam  war, 
which  for  me  stands  as  a  contradiction  to 
the  basic  tenets  of  American  democracy." 

"NO    COMMENT"    FROM    UNITED    STATES 

(Special  to  The  New  York  Times) 
Washington,  March  21. — Asked  whether 
Mr.  Wlckman's  remarks  would  contribute  to 
the  normalization  of  relations  between  Swe- 
den and  the  United  States,  a  State  Depart- 
ment spokesman  replied  today,  "we  have  a 
frosty  'no  comment.'  " 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  March 
25  marks  the  55th  anniversary  of  Byelo- 
russian independence.  With  the  declara- 
tion of  freedom  on  that  day  in  1918,  the 
determined  people  of  Byelorussia  en- 
joyed for  a  brief  period,  the  long-awaited 
right  of  self-government. 

Prior  to  World  War  I,  the  Byelorussian 
State  bravely  withstood  the  military 
pressure  of  the  powerful  Russian  forces 
and  secretly  began  the  establishing  of  a 
firm  foundation  for  democracy.  Through 
the  developing  of  a  culture  and  language 
of  their  own,  these  people  became  well 
organized  and  thoroughly  prepared  for 
the  opportune  moment  to  break  from 
their  oppressors.  That  long-awaited  mo- 
ment finally  prevailed  when  the  Russians 
became  involved  in  the  Bolshevik  Revo- 
lution in  1917,  and  on  March  25,  1918, 
the  Byelorussian  Congress  declared  its 
nation  a  free  and  sovereign  state. 

Although  the  life  of  the  free  nation  of 
Byelorussia  was  just  a  brief  moment  in 
history,  the  brave  people  of  this  nation 
demonstrated  to  the  world  their  deter- 
mination and  capability  for  self-govern- 
ment. Within  only  a  few  short  months 
there  were  significant  advancements  in 
the  arts  and  literature,  and  rapid  im- 
provements in  the  area  of  education. 

However,  by  December  of  that  year,  the 
Red  Army  again  invaded  and  seized  the 
Byelorussian  territory,  putting  an  end  to 
their  treasured  independence. 


Therefore,  Mr.  President,  on  the  anni- 
versary of  Byelorussian  Independence 
Day,  it  is  fitting  that  we,  in  the  United 
States  and  all  the  free  world,  pause  and 
pay  tribute  to  the  courage  and  deter- 
mination of  the  people  of  Byelorussia, 


TRADE,  POWER  PRESTIGE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
every  Member  of  Congress  is  constantly 
being  questioned  about  the  increasing 
danger  to  our  dollar  and  the  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  The 
Arizona  Republic  on  March  21  ran  a 
short  and  concise,  to  the  point  editorial 
that  will  provide  an  answer  to  all  of  us. 
There  are  some  startling  facts  and 
figures  in  this  editorial  that  all  of  us  can 
well  ponder  because  our  actions  have  had 
a  great  bearing  on  some  of  them.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Power,  Prestige — Pfffft! 

Comforted  by  the  Increasing  amenities  of 
the  good  life,  the  American  household  feels 
a  certain  reassurance  that  all  Is  well. 

Paychecks  are  higher.  There's  usually  at 
least  one  car  one  TV  around,  paid  vacations, 
a  home  which  Granddad  would  have  con- 
sidered luxurious. 

But  all  is  not  well. 

The  three  benchmarks  which  had  always 
made  the  United  States  a  standout  nation — 
prestige,  power  and  productivity — are  shrink- 
ing In  the  world. 

Indices  are  everywhere  to  bear  out  this 
gloomy  fact. 

For  example,  in  a  nation  whose  historic 
rise  to  manufacturing  pre-eminence  was 
rooted  in  the  so-called  work  ethic,  welfare 
has  become  an  Increasing  way  of  life.  In  the 
10-year  period  from  1963  to  1973,  the  num- 
ber of  Americans  on  welfare  has  Jumped 
from  7.4  million  to  16  million — or  a  116  per 
cent  Increase. 

The  cost  for  this  new  society  of  nonwork- 
ers  has  Jumped  376  per  cent — from  $5  bil- 
lion to  $23.8  billion. 

Our  heavy  dependence  on  petroleum  to 
run  the  mobUe  American  society,  coupled 
with  obstacles  to  tapping  our  own  reserves, 
has  forced  our  dependence  on  foreign  sources 
for  oU. 

In  six  years  between  1967  and  1973,  the 
United  States  has  Increased  Its  Imports  of 
oU  by  15  per  cent.  We  now  receive  35  per 
cent  of  our  own  oil  needs  from  overseas, 
while  lobbyists  block  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  known  now  domestic  reserves. 

But  the  most  teUlng  indices  of  America's 
gradual  slide  to  mediocrity  He  in  the  finan- 
cial and  production  ledgers. 

In  the  10  years  between  1960  and  1970,  the 
United  States  ranked  a  poor  sixth  among 
the  world's  Top  Seven  nations  In  Industrial 
output — ours  Increased  74  per  cent,  while 
Japan  led  with  322  per  cent,  Russia  followed 
with  166  per  cent,  France  was  next  with  110 
per  cent,  and  Italy  and  Germany  had  98  and 
90  per  cent. 

America's  gross  national  product  Increased 
109  per  cent  In  the  20  years  ending  in  1971, 
while  the  rest  of  the  world  Jumped  216  per 
cent. 

The  VS.  share  of  world  steel  production 
fell  from  47  per  cent  In  1950,  to  19  per  cent 
in  1971. 

Where  once  the  VS.  accounted  for  46  per 
cent  of  auto  production,  It  now  is  30  per 
cent. 

Total  U.S.  exports  as  a  share  of  world  trade 
have  slid  from  18  per  cent  to  13  per  cent  in 
20  years. 
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Gold  reserves  In  the  United  States  were  42 
per  cent  of  the  world's  total  in  1960,  but  ac- 
counted for  only  8  per  cent  In  1972. 

Twenty  years  ago,  seven  out  of  every  10 
workers  were  In  manufacturing,  while  three 
were  in  service  Jobs.  The  opposite  Is  true 
today. 

The  net  sum  of  these  declines  Is  that  the 
United  States,  like  Britain  which  once  dom- 
inated world  trade.  Is  becoming  a  second- 
rate  world  power. 


ELEVEN  BILLION  DOLLARS  FOR 
FOREIGN  AID  IN  FISCAL  YEAR 
1972 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  2  weeks  ago 
Senator  Proxmire  and  I  commented  on 
the  more  than  $11  billion  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment spent  on  foreign  aid  in  fiscal 
year  1972  and  the  nearly  $5  billion  in 
loans  and  investments  that  various  Gov- 
ernment agencies  guaranteed  that  same 
fiscal  year. 

James  McCartney  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  wrote  a  recent  article  on  our 
statement  and  the  Government  report. 
He  quotes  an  administration  official  in- 
volved in  compiling  the  report  as  saying: 

I  personally  tried  to  make  this  the  single 
least  read  document  of  the  year. 

I  hope  that  this  official  does  not  get  his 
wish  because  I  believe  that  the  American 
people  should  know  exactly  how  much 
we  are  spending  on  foreign  aid.  This  was 
exactly  the  reason  that  Senator  Prox- 
mire and  I  introduced  our  amendment  2 
years  ago  requiring  the  Government  re- 
port the  figures  in  one  document  for  all 
to  see. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  issued  on  March 
6  by  Senator  Proxmire  and  myself  on 
this  subject,  the  article  by  Mr.  McCart- 
ney, and  the  report  itself  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Text  of  Joint  Statement  bt  Senators  Clif- 
ford Case  and  William  Proxmire,  March  6 
1973 

Two  years  ago  we  Introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  the  foreign  aid  act  which  required 
that  the  Administration  list  in  one  place  all 
the  funds  that  our  country  Is  paying  out  for 
foreign  aid  through  a  multitude  of  programs. 
We  said  In  a  Joint  statement  at  the  time, 
"The  American  taxpayer  who  Is  footing  the 
bill  for  foreign  aid  should  at  least  know 
what  he's  paying  for." 

Our  amendment  was  passed  Into  law  In 
1972.  and  we  have  Just  received  the  first  re- 
port from  the  Administration  on  what  the 
bill  actually  was  for  FY  1972.  In  that  fiscal 
year,  our  government  paid  out  $11,343,900,000 
In  grants  and  loans  for  military  and  economic 
aid  to  foreign  governments  ($5,274,800,000 
military  and  $6,069,100,000  economic).  In 
addition,  various  agencies  of  our  government 
guaranteed  and  insursd  $4,910,200,000  worth 
of  loans  and  investments  to  foreign  countries, 
contributed  $163,400,000  to  international 
organizations,  and  turned  over  military  fa- 
cilities to  foreign  governments  worth  $631,- 
200.000. 

These  figures  are  staggering,  and  they 
should  be  carefully  scrutinized  In  light  of 
our  pressing  domestic  priorities. 

Our  intention  In  originally  Introducing 
our  amendment  was  to  bring  some  order  out 
of  the  chaos  of  various  foreign  assistance 
programs  being  run  by  at  least  six  different 
government  agencies.  Admittedly,  as  with  the 


problem  of  adding  apples  and  oranges  and 
getting  fruit  salad,  aU  the  figures  cannot  be 
brought  together  into  a  grand  total. 

Few  of  us  will  forget  the  spectacle  two 
years  ago,  in  an  appearance  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  of  several  high  gov- 
ernment officials  frantically  trying  to  add 
up  all  the  foreign  aid  totals  In  order  to  give 
the  Committee  an  Idea  of  how  much  the 
country  was  spending  overseas.  Then,  we 
noted  that  "the  most  alarming  fact  is  that 
nobody  seems  to  know  for  sure  exactly  how 
much  is  being  spent." 

Now  we  know,  and  the  figures  are  not  re- 
assuring. 

What  Does  Foreign  Aid  Cost:  $4.5  Billion 

or  $11.3  Billion? 

(By  James  McCartney) 

Washington. — Congress,     after     a    tough 

fight  has  gotten  Its  first  complete  figures  on 

the  annual  price  tag  for  foreign  aid — and  at 

least  some  senators  are  stunned. 

The  official  budget  of  the  VS.  government 
lists  about  $4.5  billion  In  foreign  aid  spend- 
ing for  1972. 

The  real  total,  according  to  an  official  gov- 
ernment report,  was  closer  to  $11.3  billion. 

That  Is  the  figure  the  report  gives  for 
"grants  and  loans" — Including  both  econom- 
ic and  military  aid  from  six  different  gov- 
ernment departments. 

But  the  report  gives  a  substantlaUy  higher 
figure  for  the  total  U.S.  government  eco- 
nomic Involvement  overseas. 

If  such  categories  as  guarantees,  insur- 
ance, property  transfers  and  military  sales 
for  cash  are  Included — categories  that  dent 
cost  the  taxpayers  directly — the  grand  total 
figure  in  the  report  amounted  to  almost  $20 
billion. 

The  $20  billion  represents  U.S.  political 
involvement  whether  all  the  money  comes 
from  the  taxpayers  directly  or  not. 

"These  figures  are  staggering,"  said  Sen. 
WUllam  Proxmire  (D.,  Wis.)  and  Clifford 
Case  (R.,  N.J.)  In  a  Joint  statement. 

Proxmire  added;  "The  effect  of  the  report 
Is  to  make  clear  for  the  first  time  that  the 
real  spending  figure  for  foreign  aid  Is  not  the 
$4.5  billion  In  the  budget — but  more  than 
$10  blUlon." 

The  report  Is  a  result  of  a  two-year  battle 
that  started  when  senators  learned  In  public 
hearings  that  no  one  In  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration seemed  to  know  how  much  was  ac- 
tually being  spent  on  foreign  aid. 

Case  and  Proxmire  decided  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  They  sponsored  legislation 
requiring  the  administration  to  list — In  one 
place — all  the  aid  funds  the  United  States 
la  paying  out. 

The  first  report.  Just  received.  Is  the  most 
complete  summary  of  foreign  aid  spending 
and  U.S.  economic  Involvement  abroad  ever 
put  together  In  a  single  document,  according 
to  congressional  experts. 

It  lists  "grants  and  loans"  to  no  fewer 
than  115  countries — Including  Zaire,  Sey- 
chelles, Rwanda.  Lesotho,  Brunei,  Botswana, 
Burundi  and  Sri  Lanka. 

Also  on  the  list — largely  for  loans — are 
such  prosperous  countries  as  Germany, 
Japan,  the  United  Kingdom  and  France. 

One  of  the  big  problems  in  the  project 
was  exactly  how  to  define  "foreign  aid." 

The  senators  and  the  Nixon  Administration 
do  not  agree. 

The  senators  demanded  a  listing  of  every- 
thing the  U.S.  government  was  doing  abroad 
to  help  any  country— even  if  It  Isn't  cost- 
ing U.S.  taxpayers  directly. 

They  asked  for  grants,  loans,  property 
transfers,  cash  sales,  guarantees  and  Insur- 
ance programs. 

Put  all  together,  the  figure  comes  to  about 
$30  billion. 

The  senators  agree  that  not  all  this  can  be 
properly   described   as   "foreign   aid."   They 


say  a  legitimate  figure  for  "foreign  aid"  as  It 
is  commonly  understood  would  be  about  $10 
bUlion. 

The  administration  does  not  dispute  this 
figure. 

But  It  didn't  really  want  to  cooperate  in 
the  project  at  all.  So  It  delivered  the  report 
In  what  amounted  to  a  plain  wrapper,  labeled 
only:  "Report  Required  by  Section  657,  For- 
eign Assistance  Act." 

It  was  a  24-page  pamphlet  with  a  list  of 
tables — and  uo  clear  explanation  of  what  It 
was  all  about. 

Said  one  administration  offlcal;  "I  personal- 
ly tried  to  make  this  the  single  least-read 
document  of  the  year." 

The  report  lists  $6.1  billion  for  "economic" 
assistance  around  the  world  and  $5.2  billion 
for  "security"  assistance — which  Includes 
vast  amounts  of  military  aid. 

The  country  getting  the  largest  amount  of 
economic  aid  according  to  the  report,  is  total- 
itarian Spain — $448  million.  Spain  Is  also 
getting  $68  million  In  "security"  aid,  for  a 
total  of  $516  million. 

The  State  Department  officially  lists  Spain 
as  a  "less  developed  country." 

Other  countries  receiving  more  than  $100 
million  in  economic  air  were:  Bangladesh — 
$268:  India— $137;  Pakistan— $165;  Turkey— 
$104;  Brazil- $327;  Colombia — $134;  Na- 
tionalist China — $188;  Indonesia— $249; 
Korea — $266;  and  Japan — $272. 

Report  Bequired  bt  Section  657,  Foreign 
Assistance  Act 

fiscal   tear    1972 GENERAL    NOTES 

The  material  prepared  In  this  report  Is  in 
response  to  the  requirements  of  Section  657, 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  It  shows : 

(1)  The  aggregate  dollar  value  of  all 
grants,  credits,  transfers,  sales  guaranties, 
and  Insurance  provided  by  the  U.8.,  In  two 
tables — Table  lA  for  Grants  and  Loans, — 
Table  IB  for  Other  transactions.  Of  the  total 
loans  and  grants,  some  $3.6  billion  qualify 
as  Official  Development  Assistance  to  less- 
developed  countries  in  accordance  with  In- 
ternationally agreed  concepts  of  assistance. 

(2)  Foreign  currency  transactions  In  two 
tables — 2A  for  receipts  for  the  United  States 
and  2B  for  payments  returned  to  recipient 
countries. 

Reporting  concepts 
The  basic  data  for  economic  programs  are 
on  a  commitment  basis,  that,  Is  loans  author- 
ized and  obligations  Incurred.  For  military 
programs,  the  data  basically  represent  an- 
nual program  levels. 

lA — Grants  and  loans 
Economic  programs 
Al.D.  (excluding  Security  Supporting  As- 
sistance)— Development  loans  authorized 
and  obligations  of  other  A.I.D.  funds,  Includ- 
ing contributions  to  International  organiza- 
tions financed  from  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act. 

Pood  for  peace 
Includes  the  following: 
Title  I — Sales  for  dollars  or  convertible  cur- 
rencies, on  credit  terms,  Inltal  down  pay- 
ment In  dollars  excluded. 

Title     I — Sales     for    foreign     currency — 
amounts  planned  for  country  use. 

Title  n — Donations  for  emergency  relief 
and  economic  development — transfer  author- 
izations Including  transfers  to  the  World 
Food  Program,  and  programs  administered  by 
UNROD  (Bangladesh),  UNICEF  and  UNRWA. 
Title  n — Voluntary  Relief  Programs  In- 
clude authorization  of  donations  through 
voluntary  relief  agencies. 

Data  exclude  short-term  credits  under  the 
O.C.C.  Export  Sales  Program. 
Peace  Corps 
Includes  obligations  incurred  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  overseas  volunteer  program  of 
Action. 
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Export-Import  Bank  Jjo^db 

New  credit  authorizations  Issiled  as  re- 
flected In  the  FY  1972  Annual  Report  to  the 
Congress,  Including  the  Regvilar  Loan  Pro- 
gram, Cooperative  Financing  Fatuity,  Re- 
lendlng  Facility  and  the  Discount  Loan  Facil- 
ity. 

Other  economic  grants  and  c  redlts 

Includes  the  following: 

Capital  subscriptions  to  International  fi- 
nancial Institutions; 

Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance; 

Inter- American  Highway  and  Dferlen  Gap; 

Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

Other  grants  and  credits,  e.g.,  £  iter-Amer- 
ican  Foundation,  OPIC  direct  loas  s,  etc. 
Secujity  Programa 
Security  supporting  a3sist(tnce 

Amounts  obligated  to  finance  Imports  of 
commodities,  capital,  or  technical  assistance, 
on  a  grant  or  loan  basis,  finance^  from  the 
AJ J).  Security  Supporting  Asslstaftice  appro- 
priation. Including  the  use  of  Contingency 
Funds  for  similar  purposes. 
Military  Assistance  Program  (MAt')  Orants 

Annual  program  of  grants  (f  military 
equipment,  supplies  and  services  purchased 
with  Foreign  Assistance  Act  funds. 
Military  Assistance  Service-Funded  (MASF) 

All    defense    articles    and    services    pro 
grammed  for  transfer  to  foreign  csiintrles  or 
International  organizations  undei'  authority 


FISCA  L 


Region  and  country 


Totil,  all  countrJM.. 


L*M  devBloped  countria* .... 

Daveloped  countriss ..... 

Lass  devaiopad  countries: 
Near  East  and  South  Asia.. 


Afghanistan 

Bangladesh 

Cyprus 

Egypt 

Gfeeca.. ............... ...... 

Iran .. .. — .. 

Iraq ....... 

Israel 

Jordan 

Lebanon 

Nepal 

Pakistan 

Saudi  Arabia 

Sri  Lanka  (Ceylon) 

Syrian  Arab  Republic 

Turkey 

Yemen,  Democratic  Republic  oi. 

CENTO 

Regional 


Latin  America. 


Argentina 

Bermuda 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

British  Honduras 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador 

El  Salvador 

Guatemala 

Guyana 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Jamaica 

Mexico 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


contained  In  the  Department  of  Defense  Ap- 
propriation Act,  Includtag  International  Mili- 
tary Headquarters  and  MAAGs,  Missions  and 
MUltary  Groups. 

Foreign  Military  Sales  (FMS) — Credit 
Credit  sales  directly  financed  by  the  VS. 
Government  imder  provisions  of  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act. 
Excess  defense  articles  and  other  tnmsfers 

Represents  the  "legal"  value  of  equipment 
and  supplies  excess  to  the  requirements  of 
the   UJ3.   military   departments  granted   to 
countries  without  charge  to  MAP-^proprl- 
ated  funds  "Legal"  value  represent  33  >^  per- 
cent of  the  original  acquisition  value.  Other 
military  transfers  Include  the  following: 
Transfers  of  Material  (not  tinder  MASF); 
Ships  Loaned  and  Leased;  and 
Transfer  Program  (Korea  PL  91-6£2) 

ExpoBT-lMPOST  Bank  Mujtast  Loans 
New  Credit  authorizations  as  reflected  In 
the  FT  1972  Annual  Report  to  the  Congress, 
for  the  purchase  of  military  equipment.  The 
sale  may  be  made  by  DOD  or  by  UJ3.  Indus- 
try directly  to  the  foreign  buyer. 

IB — Other  transactions 
Economic  Programs 
Exi>ort-Import  Bank  guarantees  and 
Insurance 
Guarantees  Include  contracts  for  all  finan- 
cial guarantees  Issued  by  the  Bank. 


Insurance  contracts  through  the  Foreign 
Credit  Insurance  Association   (FCIA)   cover 
the  Export  Insurance  Programs  for  both  short 
and  medium-term  transactions. 
OPIC  guarantees 

Includes  contracts  under  the  Investment 
Insurance  program  for  political  risks  under 
Inconvertibility,  expropriation,  and  war,  rev- 
olution and  insurrection,  as  well  as  those 
contracts  Issued  under  the  extended  risk 
program. 

A.I.D.  housing  guarantees 

Represents   contracts  for  projects  under 
the    Extended    Risk    World-Wide    Housing 
Guaranty,    and    Latin    American    Housing 
Guaranty  programs. 
Assessed  Budgets  International  Organization 

Represents  the  U.S.  contributions  to  help 
finance  the  regular  activities  of  the  United 
Nations,  Its  specialized  agencies,  etc. 

Security  and  other  transactions 
Foreign  military  sales  (FMS)— cash 

Involves  sales  for  cash  under  provisions  of 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

Foreign  military  sales  (FMS) — guaranty 

Guaranty  of  private  credit  by  the  United 
States  Government  under  provisions  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

Facilities  transfers 

The  direct  transfer  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  of  UJS.  military  buildings,  flxttires, 
and  other  facilities  to  a  foreign  government. 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1972  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  GRANTS.  LOANS.  TRANSFERS,  SALES,  GUARANTEES,  AND  INSURANCE-Continued 

PT.  lA.— GRANTS  AND  LOANS— Continued 
fin  millions  of  dollars! 


Economic 


Security 


YEAR  1972  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  GRANTS.  LOANS,  TRANSFERS,  SALES,  GUARANTEES,  AND  INSURANCE 
PT.  1A.-GRANTS  AND  LOANS 
|ln  millions  of  dollars] 


Economic 


Security 


AID 
(excluding 
securities 
support- 
Total       ing  as- 
economic    sistance) 


Food 

for 

peace 


Peace 
Corps 


Export- 
Import 
Bank        Other 
loans   economic 


Total 
security 


Security 

support- 
ing as- 
sistance 


Military 

assistance 

MAP      service 

grants      funded 


Excess  Export- 
stocks  Import 
and  Bank 
FMS         other  military 
loans    transfers  loans 


6,069.1      1,451.6     1.220.7  75.1     3.032.5        289.2     5.274.8        619.8        549.9     2.825.5        329.5 


698.1 


252.0 


S.503.3     1,451.6     1,191.4 
565.8 29.3 


75.1 


2,498.6 
533.9 


286.6     4,844.7 
2.6        430.1 


619.8 


527.2 
22.7 


2,571.7 
253.8 


329.5 


691.6 
6.5 


104.9 
147.1 


Region  and  country 


AID 
(excluding 
securities 
support- 
Total       ing  as- 
economic    sistance) 


Food 

for 

peace 


PeKe 
0)rps 


Export- 
Import 
Bank        Other 
loans   economic 


Total 
security 


Security 
support- 
ing as- 
sistance 


MiliUry 

assistance 

MAP      service 

grants      funded 


Excess 

stocks 

and 

FMS         other 

loans    transfers 


917.2        345.8 


456.6 


6.3 


94.6 


13.9 


643.2 


105.0 


110.6 


220.0         102.7 


104.  S 


35.6 

286.3 

4.3 

9.8 

1.9, 

137.4 

2.4 

.2 

75.2 

4.4 

16.8 

11.2 

165.1 

13.4 

17.1 

.3 

101.4 

.1 

.4 

34.0 


9.6 
199.1 

"iVs" 
""ii 


2.0 
62.4 


59.0 
.-..„ 

5.7 


24.7 

87.2  . 

4.3 


100.3 

1.1 

.2  . 

54.2 

3.8 

16.8 

8.2 

102.7 

"i7."i' 

.3 

7.5 

.1 


1.3 


.2 


2.6 
1.3 


1.0 


8.3 
1.9 
15.0 


13.9 


21.0 


Si 


13.4 
"34,'9' 


57.2 

'206.0' 
104.3 

ia2 

!■/ 

.5 


50.0 
55.0 


.2.. 


9.9 


38.0 
.2 

<? 
.5 


35.0 

12.3 

"'\2.Y 

164.1 

i56.'6"II 

10.0 
10.0  .. 

........ 

1S2.1 


6a7 


15.0 


76.4 


28.2 


1.139.3        336.0 


101.6 


17.2 


556.6 


127.9 


73.1 


2.0 


15.0 


42.2 


44.8 

34.0 

57.8 

327.3 

.4 

7.4 
134.4 

3.9 
29.9 
10.4 

8.9 
17.2 
17.8 

5.3 

6.7 
23.6 
54.5  . 


53.6 
12.1 


1.0 

92.6 

1.7 

6.9 

4.9 

6.1 

12.5 

15.6 

3.2 

3.6 

1.2 


4.2 

5.7 

.2 

5.9 

20.7 
1.1 

19.1 
3.1 
1.4 
3.4 
1.1 
1.7 
1.2 
3.9 


U.8 
34.0 


\tz 


7.5 


13.9 
4.5 


2.9 
.2 
.5 

1.7 
.7 
.5 

1.3 
.4 
.7 
P) 

"."8" 
1.0 


304.8 


1.8 


6.8 
8.8 


2.0 


3.7 
.8 


8.0 


1.1 


18.7 

.1 
2.9 
1.0 

.4 

.6  ... 
1.1  ... 

"To" 

16.8 
54.0 


12.3 
8.6 


.9 
.6 


10.0 
7.2 


1.4 
.8 


1.9 
..... 

1.8 


.5 

"i'6": 


.9 

""."3' 

1.6 


.5 
.1" 


1.0 
..... 

.2 


1.9 


I  developed  countries — Continued 
Latin  America — Continued 

Nicaragua 

Panama .    

Paraguay 

Peru 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Uruguay 

Venezuela. 


West  Indies  (all  other). 

West  Indies,  British  (Bahamas). 
ROCAP 


Regional. 


Contributions  to  international  orga- 
nizations  

Other 


East  Asia  and  Vietnam: 


Brunei , 

Burma 

China,  Republic  of  (Taiwan).. 

Hong  Kong 

Indonesia 

Khmer  Republic  (Cambodia). 

Korea 

Laos 

Malaysia 

Philippines 

Ryukyu  Islands 

Singapore 

Thailand 

Vietnam 

Western  Samoa 

Regional 


Africa. 


Algeria , 

Botswana 

Burundi 

Cameroon 

Central  African  Republic 

Chad „.. 

Dahomey 

Ethiopia 

Gabon 

Gambia 

Ghana 

Guinea 

Ivory  CoasL 

Kenya 

Lesotho 

Liberia 

Libya 

Malagasy  Republic 

Malawi 

Mali ....... ..... 

Mauritania 

Mauritius 

Morocco 

Niger 

Nigeria 

Rwanda 

Senegal 

Seychelles 

Sierra  Leone 

Sudan 

Swaziland 

Tanzania 

Togo 

Tunisia 

Uganda 

Upper  Volta. 

Zaire 

Zambia 

East  African  Regional 

Central  and  West  African  Regional. 

Southern  African  regional 

African  regional 


Europe. 


Malta 

Spain 

Yugoslavia.. 


Oceania. 


m 

Trust.  Territory  Pacific.. 
Other 


4.8 
.9 

4.9 
44.2 

6.6  . 

9.4 
44.4 

1.5  . 

2.1  . 
13.2 


160.0 


119.0 
41.0 


953.4 


2.2 

1.3 
188.0 

3.6  . 
249.0 
20.1  . 
266.7 

4.9 

25.0  . 
77.1 

1.0. 

13.1  . 
21.4 
69.5 

.5  . 
10.2 


399.2 


21.1 

10.5 
.7 

11.4 

2.3 

.5 

.7 

33.0 
.1 
.5 

15.1 
.7 

2L6 
5.2 
1.4 

20.7 

'I 

3.7 

1.8 

1.4 

.7 

40.7 
1.6 

36.4 

.5 

3.4 

.1 

3.5 

1.4 

.6 

3.1 

1.1 

41.1 
5.7 
3.3 
5.9 

23.5 
1.3 

32.4 

14.7 

25.4 


2.5 
22.8 

^8 
31.7 


1.4 
.8 


L7 
1.2 

1.7 
11.1 
.1 
7.9 
4.7 
.5 


a5 

'I 
1.3 


ai 

3ai 


.1 
1.4 
1.0 . 


13.2 


6.5 

'37."5". 
...... 


9.8 
..... 


0.9  , 
.5  , 
.9  , 

1.0. 


as 

.5. 
.8 
1.0 


ai . 


4.2 
9.7 . 


2.0 
7.5 


1.4 

L4. 


46.1 


1.6 


112.3 


.3 


Nonreglonal 

Footnotes  at  end  of  tAbI*. 


14.7  . 
31.4 


1.6 


104.3 
8.0 


.3 


191.0 


481.4 


8.4 


257.3 


15.3     3,993.7        484.8        375.7     2,571.7 


45.6 


515.9 


114.7 

"yaVd 

1.6 


30.5 


124.6 

20.1 

211.7 

3.3 

.6 

37.6 


.6 

187.8 

3.6 

8.7 


62.1 


11.0 


20.0 


31.1 


1.0 


2.0 


9.9 


13.1 


37.1 


2.4 
1.7 


22.0 
7.3 


2.6 
1.7 


.1 
14.8 
67.8 


1.7 


13.0 
2.3 


1.0 


22.9. 
224.0 
561.5 
266.2  47.3 

10.6 

18.4  '....""" 


18.0 

180.0 

152.5         167.9 

212.9 

.1 

14.0 


17.0 
"'8.'6" 


4.9 
6.9 
224.1 
6.0  . 
1.9. 
4.4  . 


10.0 


.1 


1.9 

70.0  14.8 

2.755.7        38S.2 


43.6 
2,147.3 


1.9 

11.6 

223.2 


.4 


.3 


171.5 


103.7 


19.4 


104.6 


40.4 


3.7 


14.6 


21.7 


.1 


.1 
.2 

.1 

.1 

31.1 

.1 


9.8 
.7 
.2 
.2. 


21.0 


.2 
.8 


il 

.2 
10.7 

.7 

n" 

:v 

.1 

1.0 

12.3 

2.9 

2.6 
.1 

0) 
0) 

L6 

.1 

21.5 

'\ 


.1 
L9 
.1 

17.1 

5.3 

.1 

2.0 

^% 
3i4 
14.7  . 
21.6 


.4 

.8 
L5 
1.4 

.6 
35.7 

.9 

.2 

.5 
1.1 

.1 
2.1 

.1 


.4  . 

.4 

1.1  . 

"."3"' 

1.8  . 

'I 
1.8 

.3 
2.1 

0). 


10.4 
1.9. 


11.2. 

"in 


10.9  . 
....... 


.3 


2a8 

.8 


3.4  .. 


0) 

l.'l 

'i'a' 

C) 

i4.'7 

.6 


L6 


JL4  .... 

"".i".'." 

"i5."9'.'.'.'I 
■"3.'5 

■ "«':::: 


3.4 


.4 


.9 

'.'i' 


io 

" '/s:::::::: 

*i5;6';::::;:; 


1.2 
.4 

23.4 


L3 


L3 


2.8 

2.3 

.3 


.6 
.6 
.4 
.4 
1.2 


.4 
23.2 


4.1 

■i'i" 


1.8 


.4 


Z2 
'2.6" 


1.0 


Z7 


.3 
t») 


O 


1.524.2        406.9 


47.6 


2a9 


988.6 


Export- 
Import 

Bank 
military 

loans 


497.6 

.5 

.2 

0) 

496.9 

79.3 

9.5 

1L2 

58.6 

.2 

447.9 

49.3 

.2  .. 

""447."9' 
48.9 

9.5 

69.8  .. 

9.5  .. 

."4"!" 

\\.i 

58.6  . 

711 

18  .. 

69.3  ... 

.7 
69.3 
2.2  . 

.7  .. 
""1"2  ■.'.". 

""69."3';.': 



6a2 


14.7 


14.7 
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FISCAL  YEAR 


Region  and  country 


Less  developed  countries — Continued 

Capital   subscriptions  and   contributions 
international    organizations   (see    supph- 
ment): 

Other  nonregional 


AID  administrative  expenses 

Ocean  frt.  volunteer  agencies 

AID  interreg.  program  expenses 

General  technical  services 

Disaster  relief 

Research  and  evaluation 

American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad 

Private  enterprise  development 

I nstitutional  grants 

Participants  services 

Other 


Developed  countries.. 

East  Asia:  Japan. 
Europe 


Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany,  Federal  Republic. 

Iceland 

Italy 

Netheriands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Romania 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom 

Regional 


Canada 

Oceania:  Australia. 
Nonregional 


Private  export  funding  corporation. 
Other 


>  Discount  loan  program  to  stimulate  private  b  nk  export  credits, 
i  Less  than  (50,000. 


Region  and  country 


Total  all  countries. 

Less  developed  countries.. 
Developed  countries 


Less  developed  countries: 
Near  East  and  South  Asia. 


Afghanistan 

Cyprus 

Greece 

India 

Iran 

Iraq 

Israel 

Jordan 

Kuwait 

Lebanon 

Nepal 

Pakistan 

Saudi  Arabia 

Sri  Lanka  (Ceylon). 

Turkey 

Regional 


Latin  America. 

Argentina. 
Barbados.. 
Bermuda.. 

Bolivia 

Brazil 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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[In  millions  of  dollars) 
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Economic 


Security 


AID 

(excluding 

Excess 

Export- 

securities 

Export- 

Security 

Military 

stocks 

Import 

support- 

Food 

Import 

support- 

assistance 

and 

Bank 

Total       ing  as- 

for 

Peace 

Bank 

Other 

Total 

ing  as- 

MAP      service 

FMS 

other 

military 

economic    sistance) 

peace 

Corps 

loans 

economic 

security 

sistance 

grants       funded 

loans 

transfers 

loans 

March  22,  1973 
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Region  and  country 


225.2 

181.9 

5.3  .. 

38.0 

2.4 

2.4  

1,299.0 

225.0 

42.3 

20.9 

988.6 

22.2 

12.3 

12.3  

63.1 

46.8 

44.9 

50.1 

1.6 

17.8 

20.0 

8.5 

5.2 

3.1 

1.037.9 


63.1 

4.5 
44.9 
50.1 

1.6 
17.8  . 
20.0  . 

8.5  . 

5.2  . 

3.1  . 

6.2  . 


42.3 


11.6 


11.6 


20. 9       1 988. 6 


22.2 


.7 


.7 


565.8    ... 

29.3 

533.9 

2.6 

430.1 

22.7 

253.8 

6.5 

147.1 

27i4 

27^4 

272.5 

29.3 

240.6 

2.6 

7.7 

1.2  . 

• 

6.5 

2.0 
13.9 
20.4 


2.0 
13.9 
20.4 


19.2 

3.0 

.8 

22.3 

43.7 

36.9 

30.4 

1.2 

24.7 

51.4 

2.6  . 


.8 
'2i'5' 


19.2 
3.0 


m 


o 


22.3 
43.7 
36.9 
1.9 
1.2 
24.7 
51.4 


2.6 


7.5 
■J 


1.0 


6.5 


O 


20.1 
...... 


20.1 


147.1 
275.3 


21.5        253.8 


147.1 


275.3 


21.5         253.8 


Note:  Totals  may  not  add  due  to  rounding.  See  explanation  of  various  programs  in  general  notes. 

PT.  1  B.-OTHER  TRANSACTIONS 
|ln  millions  of  dollars) 


Economic 


Security  and  other  transactions 


Guarantees  and  insurance 


Total    Export-Import 
economic  bank 


O.P.I.C. 


Assessed 

budgets 

AID     international 
housing     organizations 


Total 

security 

and  other 

transactions 


FMS  cash 
sales 


FMS 

guarantees 


Facilities 
transfers 


4, 853. 1 

3,945.8 

651.4 

92.5 

163.4 

3.764.2 

2,912.5 

220.5 

631.2 

3.589.9 
1, 263. 2 

2,682.6 
1, 263. 2 

651.4 

92.5 

163.4 

2,253.3 
1,510.9 

1,447.1 
1.465.4  ... 

220.5 

585.7 
45.5 

405.2 

285.9 

69.3 

50.0  .... 

1,452.9 

1,277.8 

175.0 

.1 

.1 

.4 

46.3 

27.0 

137.6 

<■') 
116.2 

.8 

14.0 

10.0 

4!? 

5.7 

.2 

40.4 

1.5 


.1 

.4 

43.7 

2.4 

129.6 

(9 
36.6 

.8 

14.0 

10.0 

'1 

5.7 

.2 

40.4 

1.5 


2.6 

171.3 

146.3 
.3  .... 

25.0 

24.6 

.3 

8.0 

t<M  7 

499.7 

29.6 

50.0 

467.9 

317.9 
1.4       ^ 

150.0 

1.4 

4.5 


306 


n 


306, 


5^'^ 


5.5 


1. 502. 0 


1, 298. 5 


161.0 


42.5 


107.9 


81.9 


19.5 


.1 


155.4 

2.6 

19.4 

6.5 

465.4 


149.4 

2.6 

19.4 

6.5 

332.1 


6.0 


18.8 


133.3 


33. 


n 


11.3 


7.5 


12.0 


PT.  IB.— OTHER  TRANSACTIONS— Continued 
[In  millions  of  dollars 


Economic 


Security  and  other  transactions 


Guarantees  and  insurance 


Total    Export-Import 
economic  bank 


O.P.I.C. 


Assessed 

budgets 

AID      international 
housing    organizations 


Total 

security 

and  other 

transactions 


FMS  cash 
sales 


FMS 

guarantees 


Facilities 
transfers 


Less  developed  countries — Continued 
Latin  America — Continued 

British  Honduras 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador 

El  Salvador 

Guatemala 

Guyana 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Jamaica 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Surinam 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

West  Indies  (all  other) 

West  Indies-British  (Bahamas). 
Regional 

East  Asia  and  Vietnam 

Brunei 

Burma 

China,  Republic  of  (Taiwan)... 

Hong  Kong 

Indonesia... 

Korea 

Malaysia 

Philippines 

Ryukyu  Islands 

Singapore 

Thailand 

Vietnam 

Western  Samoa 

Africa 

Algeria 

Botswana 

Burundi 

Cameroon 

Central  African  Republic 

Chad... 

Dahomey 

Ethiopia 

Gabon 

Gambia,  The 

Ghana 

Guinea 

Ivory  Coast 

Kenya 

Lesotho 

Liberia , 

Libya , 

Malagasy  Republic 

Malawi , 

Mali 

Mauritania 

Mauritius 

Morocco 

Niger , 

Nigeria 

Rwanda 

Senegal 

Seychelles 

Sierra  Leone 

Somali  Republic 

Sudan.. 

Swaziland 

Tanzania 

Togo 

Tunisia 

Uganda 

Upper  Volta 

Zaire. 

Zambia 

Regional 

Europe 

Malta 

Spain 

Yugoslavia 

Regional 

Oceania , 

Fiji 

Trust  Territory,  Pacific 

Other 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


1.1 

5.6 

127.4 

26.6 

15.5 

36.8 

13.5 

17.7 

5.1 

.6 

13.4 

38.7 

189.1 

21.0 

54.7 

1.7 

81.8 

1.6 

13.9 

2.9 

168.5 

11.1 

4.1 

0) 


585.2 


2.2 

2.2 

264.5 

10.6 

107.2 

51.8 

21.3 

39.2 

1.8 

54.6 

29.6 

.2 

(') 


362.3 


59.2 

101.5 

(') 

11.2 

2.5 

(') 

.6 

.6 

5.4 

(•) 

1.8 

.7 

32.6 

11.5 

6^^ 

1.2 

2.1 

.1 

.7 

.1 

.2 

6.1 

28.^6> 

.2 

Zl 

.^^ 

.2 

^6 

.1 

.6 

.9 

.8 

.2 

.2 

27.9 

37.3 

15.8 


.2 
1^^ 


1.1 

5.6 

127.4 

25.2 

14.3 

36.7 

11.3 

17.7  . 

4.0 

.1 

9.9 

36.5 

189.1 

9.1 

51.1 

1.7 

53.5 

1.6 

13.9 

2.9  . 

160.3 

11.1 

4.1  . 

(') 


(') 


1.4 

1.2 

.1 

2.2 


1.1 

.5 

1.3 

2.2 


2.2 


11.9 
3.6 


28.3 


2.2 


6.0 


301.8 


283.4 


2.2  . 

2.2  . 
197.4 
10.6  . 

8.9 
10.9 
20.4 
22.2 

1.8  . 
12.6 
12.3 

.2  . 


67.1 


98.3  . 
40.9  . 

.9 
17.0 


42.0 
17.3 


224.6 


137.7 


59.2  . 
(') 

C')- 

11.2  . 
2.5  . 

'I : 

.6  . 
5.2 

i!2- 
.7 . 

29.9 
7.8 

6^: 
1.2 . 
2.1 . 
.1 . 
.7 . 
.1 . 
.2 . 
3.4 

28.^6^-: 

.2  .. 
2.1 


101.5 


.2 
".2 


2.7 
3.7 


Z7 


8- 


.2 

^6 
.1 
.6  . 
.9 

.6 

.2 

.2 

1.7 

37.3 

15.8 


.5 


.2 
■26.'2" 


.2  , 

l!■^ 


2.7 

(') 
(') 
1.5 


(') 
(') 
.4 
.1 
(') 


1.2 


5.5 


.8 


661.9 


.2 
55.2 


0) 

7.2 

1.1 

28.0 


6.0 
26.0 
538.1 
(') 


5.6 


(■) 


3.4 


.9 

To" 


2.7 

.7 

(') 

0) 

(') 

(') 
1.5  . 


(') 
.2  . 
.1  . 
(') 


1.2 


57.0 


.2 
28.8 


(') 
2.0 
1.1 

.6 


6.0  . 
18.2  . 


5.6 


(') 


3.4 


.9.. 

"i.6" 

"W. 


.3 


a2 


5.5 


26.0 


578.9 


26.0 


.4 


5.2 
"27.4 


7.8 
538.1 


(') 


(') 


244.6 

244.6 

25.1 

24.9 

.2 

.3 

.3      

139.8 

139.8 

24.6 

24.4 

.2 

104.1 

104.1          

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

1.2 

1.2 

• 

9162 


Region  and  country 


Lass  developed  countrio — Continued 
Nonregional 


Capital   subscriptions  and  contributions  1 1 
international    organizations  (See  suppli 

•ment) 

Other  nonregional , 


Developed  countries. 


East  Asia;  Japan 

Africa:  South  Africa  Republic. 
Europe 


Austria 

Belgium 

OenmarK 

Finland 

France 

Germany,  Federal  Republic. 

Iceland 

Ireland 

Italy 

Liechtenstein ...; 

Luxembourg 

Monaco 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Romania 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom 

Vatican  City 

Regional 


Canada.. 
Oceania. 


Australia 

New  Zealand. 


Nonregional:  Other. 


■  Less  than  tSO.OOO. 


International  organization 


Total. 


Regional  or  country  progrtms. 

Nonregional  programs 

Assessed  budgets , 


Regional  or  country  programs.. 


Capital  subscription  to  Inter-American  Oevelopmen 
U.N.  Children's  Fund 

U.N.iFAO  world  food  program 

U.N.  Relief  and  Works  Agency 

U.N.  relief  operations— Dacca  (UN  ROD)(Bangtad 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migraii 
U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  Program... 
Central  Treaty  Organization  (CENTO) 


Nonregional    programs 


Capital  subscription  to  lntematiof)al  D«v«lo|m«nt 
Association  „ 


Special  voluntary  programs: 

United  Nations  development  program 

United  Nations  Children's  Fund 

United  Nations  population  program 

United  Nations  Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control 

International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  operation^ 


gram. 
WMO  I 


I  voluntary  assistance  program 

U.N./FAO  world  food  program 

U.N.  Institute  for  Training  and  Research 

WHO  medical  research  (IAI?C) 

U.N.  Relief  and  Works  Agency 

U.N.  Environment  Fund 

Indus  Basin  and  Tarbela  Oevelopment  Fund. 


Note:  Totals  shown  above  are  included  in  tables  lA 
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PT.  1B.-0THER  TRANSACTIONS— Continued 
|ln  millions  of  dollars] 


March  22,  19  73 


Economic 


Security  aiyd  other  transactions 


Guarantees  and  Insurance 


Total    Export-Import 
economic  bank 


O.P.I.C. 


AID 

housing 


Assessed 

budgets 
international 
organizations 


Total 

security 

and  other 

FMS  cash 

FMS 

transactions 

sales 

guarantees 

Facilities 
transfers 


489.3 


325.9 


163.4 


163.4 
325.9 


325.9 


163.4 


1, 263. 2 


1, 263. 2 


1, 510. 9 


1,465.4 


45.5 


259.3 
143.3 
696.9 


259.3 
143.3 
696.9 


94.4 
1,248^.' 


-n 


61.9 

(') 

1,237.1 


32.5 

'ii."6 


7.0 
47.0 

7.8 

13.6 

109.3 

132.4 

I.O 

2.2 
97.4 

'I 

10.3 
5.2 
9.8 
27.6 
22.8 
96.7 


7.0 

47.0 

7.8 

13.6 

109.3 

132.4 

1.0 

2.2 

97.4 

0) 

.4 

0) 

104.9 

10.3 

5.2 

9.8 

27.6 

22.8 

96.7 

1^? 


2.4 

4.9 

17.1 

.1 

7.5 

958.0 

1.9 

.2 

77.2 


2.4 

4.9 

17.1 

.1 

7.5  . 

949.5 

.4 

.2 

77.2 


8.5 
l.S 


O 


n\ 

'o"ii™illl" 

29.2 

29.2 

23.6 

23.6             

3.6 

3.1; 

1.1 

1.1 

11.4 

11.4 

109.8 

108.8 

1.0 

84.9 
78.8 


84.9 
78.8 


28.4 
100.1 


26.5 
100.1 


1.9 
O 


66.3 
12.5 


66.3 
12.5 


96.7 
3.4 


96.7 
3.4 


0) 


39.8 


39.8 


Note:  Totals  may  not  add  due  to  rounding.  See  explanation  for  description  of  various  programs 
in  general  notes. 


SljPPLEMENT-FISCAL  YEAR  1972  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

[In  millions  of  dotlars] 


.    679.5 

224.1 

145.5 

309.9 

.    288.5 

39.8 
184.3 

140.2 
5.3 

108  5 

.    227.6 
.    163.4  . 

38.0 
163.4 

.    288.5 

39.8 

140.2 

108.5 

Bank- 


h).... 
ion 


104.3 104.3 

2.8 2.8 

55.9 55.9 

8.9 8.9 

112.0       39.4       72.6 

3.2 3.2 

1.0 1.0 

.4  .4 


227.6      184.3 


5.3 


38.0 


pro- 


38.0 38.0 

89.0       88.0         3.0 

15.0       15.0 

29.0       29.0 

2.0        2.0 

1.7         1.6  .1 

1.5         1.5 

1.5         1.5 

.4  .4 

.3  .3 

16.4       14.3         2.1 

.1  .1 

30.3       30.3 


International  organization 


Total 


AID 


Food 

for 

peace 


Other 


International  Secretariat  for  Volunteer  Service. 
U.N  peacekeeping  force  in  Cyprus 


0.2 
2.4 


0.1 
2.4 


0.1 


AiMssod  budgets.. 


-_    163.4 


163.4 


United  Nations  specialized  agencies  and  tiie  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency: 

United  Nations 52.4  .. 

United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
Organization 12.3  .. 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 4.3 

World  Health  Organization 24.6  .. 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 10.5  .. 

International  Labor  Organization 7.7  .1 

International  Telecommunication  Union 8  11 

World  Meteorological  Organization 3  .. 

Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organiza- 
tion  1  .. 

International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 4.1  .1 

Inter-American  organizations: 

Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciances...       3.0  .. 

Pan  American  Health  Organization 10.4  .. 

Organization  of  American  States 18.8 

Other 7  .. 

Regional  organizations: 

South  Pacific  Commission 2^. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 5.4'.. 

Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 4  .. 

Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Devel- 
opment        5.1  .. 

Other 2  .. 

Other  international  organizations: 

International  Coffee  Organization 3  ... 

Customs  Cooperation  Council 4  ... 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)...         .7  ... 

Other ■. 4  .. 


52.4 

12.3 

4.3 

24.6 

10.5 

7.7 

.8 

.8 

.1 
4.1 

3.0 

10.4 

18.8 

.7 

.2 

5.4 

.4 

5.1 
.2 

.3 
.4 
.7 
.4 


and  IB,  as  appropriate.  Details  by  organization  are  shown  for  informational  purposes  only.  Totals  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 


March  22,  1973 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

PART  2A.— RECEIPTS  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCY  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1972 
(In  thousands  of  dollars  equivalent! 


Region  and  country 


Total,  all  countries 

Less  developed  countries 

Developed  countries 

Less  developed  countries: 

Near  East  and  South  Asia 

Afghanistan 

Cyprus 

Egypt 

Greece 

India 

Iran 

Israel 

Jordan 

Lebanon 

Nepal 

Pakistan 

Sri  Lanka 

Syrian  Arab  Republic 

Turkey 

Latin  America 

Argentina 

Barbados 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Dominkan  Republic 

Ecuador 

El  Salvador 

Guatemala 

Guyana 

Haiti 

Honduras... 

Jamaica 

Nicaragua 

Paraguay... 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

East  Asia  and  Vietnam 

Burma 

China 

Indonesia 

Khmer  Republic 

Korea 

Laos 

Malaysia 

Philippines 

Thailand 

Vietnam 

Africa 

Cameroon 

Ethiopia 

Ghana 

Guinea 

Kenya 

Malagasy 

Mali 

Morocco 

Nigeria 

Rwanda 

Senegal 

Sudan 

Tanzania 

Tunisia 

Uganda 

Upper  Volla 

Zaire 

Zambia 

Europe 

Spain 

Yugoslavia 

Nonregional  (various) 

Developed: 

East  Asia:  Japan 

Africa:  South  African  Republic 

Europe 

Austria 

Belgium 

Denmarit 

Finland 

France 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of. 

Hungary 

Iceland 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom^ 


Public  Law  480 

sales  of 

agricultural 

Total        commodities 


Interest  on 

depositary 

balances 


Receipts  from  loans 


Public  Law  480 


AID  Foreign 
Assistance  Act 


Advances  for 

technical 

assistance 


1,985 

36 

10,988 

7,871 

146,007 

1.805 

22,444 

264 

394 

214 

56,460 

283 

190 

34.210 


20. 709 


46  . 
13 
2,732 
8,533 
1,893  . 
1,334 

49  . 
1,374  . 
591 
128 
551  . 

3 

264 

578  . 

3  . 

419 

1,063 

939 

139 

57 


242,593 


2,162 
18,042 

6,513  . 

8,207 
44,781 

7.333 
5 

6,457 

6,139 
142.954 


29.692 


1  . 
2.389  . 
2,292 
-101  , 
42 
1  . 
-19  . 
13.833 
435 
14  . 
82  . 
1,190  . 
1  . 
7.872  . 
29 
5 
1,577 
49 


21.313 


5.746  ... 
15,567  ... 


9,150 


3.308 

65 

14. 421 


3  . 
487  . 
318  . 
688  . 

2.236  . 

5.315  . 
428  . 
510 
547  . 
138 
200 
157 
47 
1 

3,346 


1,212 


940 

4 

11,333 

10,013 

53 

1 

388 

6 

16,733 


4.903 


1,477 


44 

869 


368 


193 


156. 592 


8.560 


7,922 
39,212 


1.881 


99,017 


1,366 


739 


627 


150 


150 


161 

36 

8,872 

3,723 

68,769 

1,712  . 

17,064 

263  . 


1,176 

3.942 

47,266 


5,321 


3.245 
70 


187 

16.645 

212 


27 
16,638 


118 


8,528 


190 
17. 558 


14 


5.803 


3.767 


24 


12 


1.600 

1.275 

985 

963 


709 


-141 


536 

57 
551 


210 
574 


366 

722 

9 


410 
684 


229 


11.542 


15,321 


43 
60 
39 
31  . 
56 


597 
4,458 
4.163 


1,522 
4,746 
1,511 


1.499 


751 


825 


1,067 
2,471 

3.253 


1,082 


9,725 


14,634 


152 


17 

1,107 

9 


2,339 


500 


3.378 


9,643 


10 
168 

250" 


69 
1.022 

■3,'680' 


443 


2,652 


"75" 


10.  did 


9,884 


3 

76 


4.507 
6,412 


805  ... 
9.079  ■- 


522 


74 


1,114 


688 
68 


2 

32 
7 


358 


1 
22 


612 


8.468 


3,171 
'2,"i74' 


8.956 


927 
6.389 


41 
1,372 


12 

213 

2 


47,722 


37 

791 

254 

1.791 

833 


1,030 

3,091 

39,895 


2,505 


33 

294 

-110 

42 


-19 
312 
179 


,187 
29  . 

■509' 
49 


9163 


other 


624, 402 

194,154 

16,450 

165, 275 

135,724 

73,608 

39, 191 

606,608 

194,004 
150 

15,854 
596 

164,161 
1,114  ... 

135, 724 

73,608 

23,257 

17, 794 

15,934 

283, 151 

34, 569 

14,450 

126, 172 

92,118 

14,425 

1,417 

202 

151 

93 

6 


2t 
1 


929 


692 


22 

13 

161 


187 
3 
S 
1 
3 
71 


54 

4 
3 
9 
1 
4 
92 
56 


11, 187 


181 
9 


1,471 

6.500 

5 

1.654 

577 

789 


380 


256 

14 

3 

.... 

103 

■"■5 

-2 


431 


431 


TIS 


2,786 

65 

13,083 


4S6 

315 


2.168 

5.313 

428 


515 
131 
200 
156 
47 


3.324 


9164 


PT.  2B.-F0REtN  CURRENCY  PAYMENTS  RETURNED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  RECIPIENT  COUNTRIES  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1972 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars  equivalent) 


Region  and  country 


Total  all  countries. 


Less  developed  countries. 
Developed  countries , 


Less  developed  countries: 
Near  East  and  South  Asia. 


Afghanistan.. 

Cyprus 

Egypt 

Greece 

India 

Iran 

Israel 

Jordan 

Lebanon 

Nepal 

Pakistan 

Sri  Lanka 

Turkey 


Latin  America. 


Argentina 

Barbados 

Bermuda 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile... 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Dominican  Republic. 

Ecuador 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Jamaica 

Martinique 

Mexico 

Netherlands  Antilles. 

Nicaragua 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Trinidad  and  Tobago. 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 


East  Asia  and  Vietnam. 


Burma 

China 

Hong  Kong 

Indonesia 

Khmer  Republic  (Cambodia). 

Korea 

Laos 

Malaysia 

Philippines ^ 

Thailand 

Vietnam 


Africa. 


Algeria 

Cameroon 

Chad 

Dahomey 

Ethiopia 

Gabon 

Gambia,  The... 

Ghana 

Guinea 

Ivory  Coast 

Kenya 

Malagasy 

Malawi 

Mah 

Mauritania 

Morocco 

Nigeria 

Senegal 

Sudan 

Tanzania 

Togo 

Tunisia 

Uganda 

Upper  Volta 

Zaire , 

Zambia 


Eurofw. 


Spain 

Yugoslavia. 


Footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Total 


30,281 


329,069 
1,212 


144, 142 


10,449 


1 

5 

2 

2,128 

6.380 

2 

294 

47 

1.334 

1 

1 

1 


33 

174 
(') 
16 
23 


159,868 


22 

5,313 

20 

810 
1,207 
25.511 
7,838  . 

4 

1.203 

3.329 

114,551 


14, 117 


1 
25 

'^ 

87 

(') 

-3 

1. 195 

5,916 

53 

—76  . 

2 

1 

79 

2,037  ; 
162  . 
299  . 

1  . 
5  . 

(')  . 

2,786  . 

-12  . 

3  . 

1.547  . 

2  . 


493 


91 
402 


Common 
defense 


Economic  development 


Cooiey  loans 


Loans 


Grants 


Advance  for 

technical 

assistance 


105,878 


40,117 


15, 828 


99,616 


105,814 
64 


40,117 


15,828 


99.176 
440 


15 


34,905 


7.412 


86,231 


894 

i^  ":::::::::-■■ 

3 

98,218 

11  

6,813 

1,273 

6,231  .""I""I".''"; 
25,625  15 

590  

1,978 


•32.026  .. 
......... 


5,338 
1,271 


1.864 
590  .. 


803 


2.501 
■57."426' 

"i.oir 


6,231 
19,062 


-7 


871 


-1 


-7 


852 
19 


-1 


105, 799 


3,351 


12, 210 


21 
.283 


937 
20, 510 


15 


3,351 


6,856 


149 


35 


84.203 


1,791 


7,545 


337 


7  ... 


245 


675 

5,480 

53 


28 


1,546 


160 


35 


19 
2 


1,142 


281 


77 


399 


77 


399 


67,950 


67,946 
4 


15,511 


894 


8,735 

26 

1 


3,879 
1,976" 


9,532 


1.283 
6,359 


289 

47 

1.333 


33 
172 


16 


38, 378 


22 


794 

268 

1,639 

1,042 


1,006 

3.271 

30,336 


4,525 


74 


251 
436 


12 


79 


319 

160 
263 


1.343 
30 

3 
1.543 

3 


Other 


892 


704 


68 


i 

3 

37 

-15 

32 

2 

1 


2 
'I 


54 


1 
I 
1 
1 
3 
(') 

'I 

'I 


2 
0) 


23 


130 


20 
I 
2 

u 


4 

13 
38 
12 


-81 


I 

16 
0) 

13 

0) 

-3 


O 

-7 


1 

1 
5 

1') 
20 

-42 


17 


14 
3 
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PT.  2B.-FDREIGN  CURRENCY  PAYMENTS  RETURNED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  RECIPIENT  COUNTRIES  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1972-Continued 

[In  thousands  of  dollars  equivalent] 


Region  and  country 


Total 


Common 
defense 


Economic  development 


Cooiey  loans 


Loans 


Grants 


Advance  for 

technical 

assistance 


Other 


Developed  countries: 

Europe 

Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany  (Federal  Republic) 

Hungary 

Iceland 

Ireland 

Italy 

f4etherlands 

Norway 

Poland 

Portugal 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom 

East  Asia:  Japan 

Africa:  South  African  Republic 

Oceania 

Australia 

New  Zealand 


1,185  64 440  3 

20 

20  

5 

16  

260 * 

(') :"::::::::::::;::::;:": 

2 

2 

100  64 ii 

123 '...'".'. ""!!!!]]]I — 

465::::::::::::::::::;:::::;:::::::::::::::::::::::  ia ;;;;::;;;;:;;;:: 


678 

20 
20 
5 
16 
58 
260 

'\ 

2 

25 

123 

3 

37 

8 

27 

21 

51 


13 
8 

6 

5 
1 


13 
8 
6 

5 
1 


1  Less  than  $500. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  GENERAL  AS- 
SEMBLY IS  OPPOSED  TO  AM- 
NESTY 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  North  Carolina  recently 
adopted  a  resolution  which  I  believe 
clearly  represents  the  feelings  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

The  resolution  expresses  unalterable 
opposition  to  any  grant  of  amnesty  to 
those  who  have  illegally  avoided  induc- 
tion into,  or  have  deserted  from,  the 
armed  services  of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

House  Joint  Resoltjtion  385 
A  Joint  Resolution  in  opposition  to  a  grant 

of  amnesty  to  those  who  Illegally  avoided 

Induction  Into  the  United  States  Armed 

Services  or  who  deserted 

Whereas,  there  has  been  much  discussion 
of  a  grant  of  amnesty  or  freedom  from  pros- 
ecution to  those  who  through  desertion  and 
otherwise  willfully  failed  to  fulfill  their  mUl- 
tary  obligations  to  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  any  such  wholesale  grant  of  am- 
nesty to  those  who  illegally  avoided  service 
in  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  or  de- 
serted therefrom  would  make  a  mockery  of 
the  sacrifices  of  the  miUlons  of  Americans 
who  did  their  duty,  assumed  their  responsi- 
bilities in  time  of  conflict,  and  suffered  or 
died  in  time  of  conflict;  and 

Whereas,  cases  involving  desertion  or  Il- 
legal flight  to  avoid  Induction  Into  the  Armed 
Forces  may  presently  be  tried  in  the  courts 
of  this  country  where  each  particular  case 
may  be  heard  on  Its  merits  and  be  dealt 
with  appropriately  and  based  upon  the  facts 
cf  the  particular  case; 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Hoiise 
of  Representatives,  the  Senate  concvuTlng: 

Sectivjn  1.  The  General  Assembly  of  North 
Carolina  expresses  its  strong  opposition  to 
the  grant  of  anmesty  or  freedom  from  pros- 
ecution to  those  who  have  in  our  recent  time 
of  conflict  either  Ulegally  avoided  induction 
Into  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  or  who 
have  deserted  therefrom. 


Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  hereby 
directed  to  prepare  and  deliver  certified 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  to  aU  Congressmen 
and  the  (jtovemor  and  United  States  Senators 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Sec.  3.  This  resolution  shall  become  effec- 
tive upon  its  ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times 
and  ratified,  this  the  6th  day  of  March, 
1973. 


CONGRESS'  RIGHT  TO  KNOW 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  many  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  know,  the 
Federation  of  American  Scientists  con- 
tains not  only  natural  and  social  scien- 
tists but  lawyers,  as  well,  in  its  efforts 
to  assess  soimd  public  policy  on  matters 
involving  natural  and  social  science. 

The  March  1972  issue  of  the  federa- 
tion's Newsletter  was  devoted  to  the 
"Legislative  Right  To  Know."  Many  of 
the  points  made  in  it  are  relevant  to  the 
problem  of  executive  privilege  which  is 
being  discussed  today. 

In  a  statement  endorsed  by  six  experts 
and  approved  by  the  FAS  Executive 
Committee,  the  federation  concluded 
that  "executive  privilege"  covers  only 
"confidential  communications"  with  the 
President  and  does  not  provide  sweeping 
immimity  from  congressional  inquiry  for 
"individuals"  or  "job  designations." 
Among  the  experts  associated  with  this 
view  were: 

Raoul  Berger.  one  of  America's  leading 
experts  on  executive  privilege; 

Bernard  Schwartz,  Webb  professor  of 
law.  New  York  University,  one  of  Amer- 
ica's leading  leading  constitutional  law- 
yers and  author  of  the  five-volume  work. 
"A  Commentary  on  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States"; 

Lee  C.  White,  who  served  In  the  White 
House  as  a  legal  adviser — deputy  special 
counsel  to  President  Kennedy  and  spe- 
cial counsel  to  President  Johnson;  and 

Arthur  S.  Miller,  professor  of  law  at 
George  Washington  University   and  a 


consultant  to  my  own  Subcommittee  on 
Separation  of  Powers. 

The  PAS  Newsletter  complains  elo- 
quently of  the  unconstrained  power  of 
the  executive  branch  and  its  "ever  more 
comprehensive  claims  to  authority."  It 
also  contains  a  survey  of  the  problem  of 
executive  privilege  as  presented  to  my 
Subcommittee  on  Separation  of  Powers 
by  Professor  Berger.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  three  short  documents 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  LiEoisLATrvE  Right  to  Know 

Increasingly,  the  power  of  the  Executive 
Branch  is  unconstrained.  Thirty  years  of 
world  crisis  have  provided  the  Executive  with 
the  popular  support  required  to  usurp  pow- 
ers of  the  legislative  branch.  And  the  in- 
dividual legislators  themselves  have  not  been 
last  in  their  willingness  to  let  the  Constitu- 
tional authority  of  the  legislature  slip  away. 
In  the  control  of  foreign  policy  generally; 
in  the  war  powers  in  particular;  and  in 
rights  to  information  especially;  Congress 
has  steadily  lost  ground.  The  Executive 
Branch  has  made  ever  more  comprehensive 
claims  to  authority. 

The  seriousness  of  this  problem.  Indeed 
the  existence  of  it.  is  too  little  understood — 
for  many  reasons.  The  legislative  branch 
trains  far  fewer  persons  in  the  perspective 
of  its  institution  than  does  the  Executive 
Branch.  Whole  generations  of  American  offl- 
claldom  function  for  years  in  the  unchal- 
lenged belief  that  their  function  Is.  and 
ought  to  be.  simply  facilitating  the  exercise 
of  Presidential  power — and  hence,  neces- 
sarily, blunting,  circumventing,  and  placat- 
ing the  power  of  the  legislature. 

Nor  Is  the  secular  loss  of  legislative  power 
an  isolated  American  phenomenon.  Parlia- 
ments throughout  the  world  are  losing 
power  to  their  executive  counterparts.  The 
advantages  of  monolithic  structure;  the 
power  to  be  won  by  operational  authority; 
and   the  ever  greater  staff  needed  to  cope 

with  the  complexities  of  modem  problems 

all  give  the  Executive  a  great  and  lasting 
advantage. 

But  these  Indications  that  the  problem 
has  permanent  features  only  highlight  com- 
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Ing  dangers.  How  long  would 
doms  last  aft«r  the  three 
eminent  ceased  to  be  an  effective 
each  other?  Both  theory,  and 
ence,  reveal   all  too  clearly  how 
fidence  ought  to  be  placed  In 
lenged    common    sense    of    a 
executive. 


American 


free- 
branches  of  gov- 
check  upon 
recent  experl- 
Uttle  con- 
Ibe  unchal- 
f  1  ituro   chief 


To    PACiLrrATi;    Congressional    Testimony 

FAS  Proposes   Second   "Hat"  for  Henry 

Kissinger 

We  do  not  question  the  right  c  f  the  Presi- 
dent to  assert  Executive  Prlvllegs  over  con- 
fidential communications  between  himself 
and  his  immediate  counselors  sush  as  Cabi- 
net Members  and  his  immediate  ildes  in  the 
Office  of  the  White  House  (White  House 
Staff).  Recent  Administrations  have  sug- 
gested, however,  that  members  of  the  White 
House  Staff  ought  to  be  immunt  from  Con- 
gressional inquiry  of  ajiy  kind.  The  Implicit 
Justification  for  this  sweeping  llnmunlty  is 
that  these  persons  do  nothing  ese  but  en- 
gage in  confidential  communicutions  with 
the  President.  We  note,  for  the  record,  that 
we  do  not  believe  that  lmmunit3  from  Con- 
gressional inquiry  ought  to  be  provided  to 
"individuals"  or  to  "job  design  itions"  but 
only  to  privileged  Information.  Ttius.  for  ex- 
ample, even  persons  who  do  nothing  else  but 
provide  confidential  advice  to  tie  President 
ought  to  be  willing  to  testify  or  matters  In 
which  they  were  Involved  before »  they  took 
up  their  present  re^onsibilll  les.  (Thus 
Averell  Harrlman.  the  first  "Assliitant  to  the 
President."  provided  the  Congri  isslonal  In- 
vestigation of  General  MacArthu's  dismissal 
with  such  testimony  based  on  f  rlor  Imowl- 
edge.) 

While  White  House  Staff  mebabers  have 
sometimes  been  considered  alt<>gether  im- 
mune from  Congressional  Inquiry,  the  right 
of  Congress  to  call  other  Executive  Branch 
witnesses  has  not  been  challenged. 

In  particular,  blanket  Immunity  from  testi- 
fying has  not  been  claimed  for  o4clals  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  Presldentjother  than 
to  those  on  the  White  House  Sta  T. 

It  has  also  become  commonplai «  for  mem- 
bers of  the  White  House  Staff  to  c  irect.  chair. 
or  supervise  an  entity  Inside  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  under  a  different 
"bat."  There  are  seven  such  casei  i  at  present. 
And  In  several  of  the  cases,  it  ha^  become  ac- 
cepted procedure  that  the  White  House  Staff 
Member  testify  under  this  seconil  "hat." 
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ASSISTANT      FOR     NATIONAL     SEC 
OtrOHT   TO    BE    NSC    EXECUTIVE 


lY      ATFAIRS 
ECRETARY 


We  believe  that  this  tradition  ought  to  be 
strengthened.  Speciflcally,  we  recommend 
that  the  Assistant  to  the  Presldpnt  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs  be  given  ^  second  Job 
designation:  "Executive  Secretary"  of  the 
National  Security  Council  (NSCj.  According 
to  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  and  1949. 
the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  NSC  is  to  be 
filled  by  a  civilian  appointed  by  tl|e  President, 
Under  the  Nixon  Admlnlstratioti,  the  posi- 
tion has  been  vacant.  However,!  the  officers 
of  the  National  Security  Council  staff  re- 
port directly  to  Dr.  Kissinger.'  frhe  budget 
Justification  prepared  by  the  Nailonal  Secu- 
rity Council  states  that  "An  Assistant  to  the 
President  is  the  principal  supervisory  officer 
of  the  Council."  •  Dr.  Kissinger  is  listed  in  the 
United  States  Government  Organization 
Manual,  along  with  the  NSC  "stap  secretary," 
as  one  of  two  "officials"  of  the  Bfatlonal  Se- 
curity Council.  He  answers  questions  on  Its 
method  of  functioning  in  respotse  to  Con- 


»See,  for  example,  testimony  lof  the  NCS 
Staff  Secretary  Mrs.  Jeanne  WlUson  Davis, 
May  19.  1971  before  the  House  pubcommlt- 
tee  of  Appropriations  on  TreasuW,  Post  Of 


flee,    and    Oeneral   Oovernment 
tlons,  p.  662. 
•Ibid.,  p.  673 


Approprla- 


gressional  inquiry.  In  short  he  really  is,  al- 
ready, the  chief  of  staff  of  the  NSC. 

The  proposal  we  make  is  analogous  to  the 
dual  roles  played  by  the  "Science  Adviser  to 
the  President" — a  member  of  the  White 
House  Staff.  He  Is  also  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  (OST)  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President. 

When  President  Kennedy  began  the  pres- 
ent procedure  of  appointing  his  science  ad- 
viser to  the  job  "Director:  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology."  he  wanted  to  make  It  pos- 
sible for  this  person  to  testify  before  Con- 
gress on  occasion  without  disrupting  the  cur- 
rent Executive  Branch  policy  against  permit- 
ting testimony  by  White  House  Aides.  Obvi- 
oxisly.  he  did  not  give  up.  by  this  dual  ap- 
pointment, the  right  to  Insist  that  the  sci- 
ence adviser  decline  to  testify  on  matters  on 
which  he  simply  provided  confidential  advice 
to  the  President. 

NSC    DOES    MORE    THAN    PROVIDB    COFIDENTIAl. 
ADVICE 

Title  I  Of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1946 
setting  up  the  National  Security  CouncU 
says  that  the  "function  of  the  Council  shall 
be  to  advise  the  President  with  respect  to 
the  integration  of  domestic,  foreign,  and 
military  policies  relating  to  the  national  se- 
curity. .  ."  so  that  the  different  agencies 
might  cooperate  more  effectively.  But  the  to- 
tality of  work  and  advice  provided  the  Presi- 
dent is  certainly  not  to  be  construed  as 
"confidential  communications."  Indeed,  the 
National  Security  CouncU  has  under  It  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  whose  Director 
does  testify  before  Congress.  Furthermore,  the 
National  Security  (>>uncll  Itself  has  as  a 
statutory  duty  "to  assess  and  appraise  the 
objectives,  commitments,  and  risks  of  the 
United  SUtes  in  relation  to  our  actual  and 
potential  military  power.  .  .  ."  The  facts  It 
unearths  should  certainly  be  open  to  Inquiry 
by  the  Congress,  Just  as  are  the  facts  un- 
earthed by  Its  subordinate  body — the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency. 

Today,  Dr.  Kissinger  presides  over  a  staff  of 
64  substantive  officers  and  a  total  of  140  em- 
ployees. He  Is  chairman  of  six  Interagency 
committees  dealing  with  the  entire  range  of 
foreign  policy  and  national  security.  In  Fiscal 
1971,  the  budget  for  the  NSC  staff  was  »2.2 
million.  This  Job  Is  not  the  Job  of  a  personal 
aid  providing  confidential  advice  only. 

Furthermore,  on  past  occasions,  the  Presi- 
dent's Assistant  for  National  Security  Affairs 
has  held  open  press  conferences.  The  con- 
trast between  his  access  to  the  (public  and 
foreign)  press  for  open  questioning  and  his 
Inability,  even  on  the  same  subjects,  to  give 
his  views  to  authorized  committees  of  Con- 
gress Is  striking. 

Our  proposal  to  give  the  Assistant  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs  a  second  "hat"  avoids 
challenge  to  the  new  (and  questionable)  doc- 
trine that  White  House  aides  have  blanket 
Immunity.  It  provides  a  way  fbr  the  Presi- 
dent to  permit  testimony  by  White  House 
staff,  on  certain  Issues,  without  giving  up 
claims  to  blanket  immunity  over  Immediate 
aides.  E^rer  greater  concentration  of  power  In 
the  White  House  without  any  possibility  of 
review  by  the  Congress  can  only  produce 
great  constitutional  pressures. 

Our  proposal  provides  a  way  to  vent  these 
pressures  in  the  Interests  of  both  Branches 
of  Oovernment. 

CREDENTIALS    OT   FAS    CONSULTANTS 

Raoul  Berger,  esq. :  retired  Professor  of  Law, 
probably  America's  leading  expert  on  Execu- 
tive Privilege. 

Alton  Pyre:  Joint  Fellow  of  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  International  Center  and  of  the  Coun- 
cU on  Foreign  Relations;  author  of  a  forth- 
coming study  "A  Responsible  Congress;  Secu- 
rity, Science  and  Foreign  Policy." 

Arthur  S.  Miller:  Professor  of  Law,  George 
Washington  University;  Consultant.  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Separation  of  Powers. 


Bernard  Schwartz:  Webb  Professor  of  Law. 
New  York  University;  Author  of  the  five  vol- 
ume work  "A  Commentary  on  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States." 

Eugene  Skolnlkoff:  Chairman,  Department 
of  Political  Science,  MIT;  formerly  special 
Assistant  to  three  successive  Science  Advisers 
to  the  President. 

Lee  C.  White:  Law  firm  of  Semer,  White 
and  Jacobsen;  White  House  legal  adviser 
(deputy  special  counsel)  to  President  Ken- 
nedy and  (special  counsel)  to  President 
Johnson. 

Approved  by  the  Federation  Executive 
Committee,  the  above  proposal  was  reviewed 
and  endorsed  by  the  following  PAS  members 
or  consultants  whose  experience  and  expertise 
bear  on  various  aspects  of  this  problem. 

Raoul  Berger,  Alton  F^ye.  Arthur  S.  MUler, 
Bernard  Schwartz,  Eugene  Skolnlkoff.  and 
Lee  C.  White. 

EXECUTIVE    PRIVILEGE 

Executive  PrlvUege  is  the  power  asserted  by 
the  President  to  be  "inherent"  in  the  execu- 
tive to  withhold  information  from  the  public, 
from  the  legislature  or  from  the  judiciary.  It 
is  in  direct  opposition  to  an  inherent  right 
of  the  legislature  to  make  inquiry  into  the 
administration  of  the  laws  it  makes  and  to  be 
properly  Informed  In  order  to  draft  legisla- 
tion. "The  Supreme  Court  has  never  ruled 
speciflcally  on  this  conflict  between  the 
branches  although  the  prlvUege  has  been  as- 
serted since  the  time  of  President  Washing- 
ton by  about  20  different  Presidents. 

Presidents  Johnson  and  Nixon  have  fol- 
lowed a  precedent  set  by  President  Kennedy 
that  executive  prlvUege  could  be  Invoked  only 
by  the  President  and  not  delegated  to  lower- 
ranking  executive  branch  officials.  This  has, 
however,  led  to  gamesmanship  in  which  the 
Defense  Department  has  justified  refusals 
with  executlve-prlvUege-Uke  phrases  and  the 
Justice  Department  has  explained  them  as 
simply  "preliminary"  refusals.  Evidently, 
Committees  must  address  their  letters  to  the 
President  and  insist  on  his  signing  the 
replies!  But  often  there  is  simply  an  Execu- 
tive Branch  flat  refusal  or  no  answer.  As 
Senator  Pulbrlght  has  testified,  the  commit- 
ment that  only  the  President  could  Invoke 
executive  prlvUege  "has  been  reduced  to  a 
nullity  by  the  simple  device  of  withholding 
Information  without  formal  Invocation  of 
executive  privilege." 

TWO    APPROACHES    TO    THE    CONTLICT 

There  are  two  approaches  to  the  on-golng 
conflict  between  the  Branches.  One  approach 
suggests  that  these  interbranch  conflicts  are 
essentially  power  struggles  about  which 
nothing  can  be  done.  Some  observers  con- 
sider it  unsophisticated  to  say  that  an  execu- 
tive branch  (or  legislative  branch)  act  Is 
unconstitutional.  They  believe  that  the  bal- 
ance of  power  between  the  branches  Is  some- 
thing the  Constitution  either  cannot  regu- 
late, or  something  Intended  to  be  left  to  a 
continuing  conflict  in  the  name  of  checks  and 
balances. 

A  second  approach  argues  for  submitting 
the  controversy  to  the  third  branch  of  Oov- 
ernment, that  Is,  to  the  covirts.  De  Tocque- 
vUle  observed  about  America:  "scarcely  any 
poUtlcal  question  arises  .  .  .  that  Is  not  re- 
solved sooner  or  later.  Into  a  Judicial  ques- 
tion." In  this  view,  only  the  Supreme  Court 
can  devise  ground  rules  for  rights  to  Infor- 
mation that  would  fairly  adjudicate  this 
quite  complicated  dispute. 

Recently,  the  Ervln  subcommittee  of  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  (Separation  of  Powers)  released 
600  pages  of  hearings  on  Executive  PrlvUege. 
The  testimony  was  dominated  by  the  careful 
and  thorough  research  of  Professor  Raoul 
Berger.  Professor  Berger  Is  among  those  who 
argue  for  a  court  test.  He  notes  at  the  outset 
of  a  lengthy  study:  "There  Is  little  If  any 
historical  warrant,  I  proposed  to  show,  for 
the  notion  that  executive  privilege  was  erer 
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Intended  to  be  among  the  cheeks  on  the 
legislative  power  of  Inquiry."*  He  argues 
persuasively  that  the  Constitution  was  meant 
to  be  Interpreted  In  the  sense  In  which  It  was 
adopted.  And  he  arg^ues  that  an  unrestrained 
right  of  investigation  was  meant  to  be  pro- 
vided to  the  legislative  branch. 

Unfortunately  the  abuse  of  l^lslatlve  In- 
vestigatory prerogatives  by  the  late  Senator 
Joseph  McCarthy  Induced  the  Executive 
Branch  to  commit  Itself  to  correspondingly 
rigid  claims  In  order  to  protect  Itself.  The 
Attorney  General  of  that  period  (Attorney 
Oeneral  Rogers,  now  Secretary  of  State) 
claimed  the  right  to  "uncontroUed  discre- 
tion" to  withhold  information.  In  particular, 
the  Executive  claimed  that  administrative 
efficiency  required  secrecy.  Unfortunately 
Senator  McCarthy  was  not  censured  by  the 
Senate  for  abusing  his  Investigatory  rights 
but  for  obstructing  the  Senate  from  investi- 
gating him. 

HISTORY    SUPPORTS    LEGISLATURE 

Professor  Berger  shows  that  the  British 
House  of  Commons  In  the  seventeen  hun- 
dreds was  not  put  off  from  Investigating  ex- 
ecutive mismanagement  despite  apprehen- 
sions about  disrupted  alliances  and  the 
specter  of  a  civil  war  that  might  flow  from 
the  revelations.  Colonial  Assemblies  followed 
the  lead  of  the  House  of  Commons  In  expect- 
ing full  disclosure.  The  Continental  Congress, 
In  creating  a  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
provided  that  any  member  of  Congress  would 
have  access  to  aU  papers  in  the  Department 
provided  that  no  copy  were  taken  of  secret 
matters  without  leave  of  Congress.  About  a 
hundred  years  later,  in  1854,  Attorney  Oen- 
eral Cushing  advised  the  President  that  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  heads  of  departments  to 
communicate  Information  on  matters  of  of- 
ficial duty  to  either  House  of  Congress  when 
desired. 

The  Executive  Branch  argument  for  an 
Executive  Privilege  to  withhold  information 
must  claim  some  "inherent"  right  of  execu- 
tive branch  power;  no  such  right  being  men- 
tioned in  the  Constitution.  Attorney  Oeneral 
Rogers  saw  this  right  as  stemming  somehow 
from  the  President's  duty  to  enforce  the  laws. 
But  the  duty  to  enforce  the  laws  ought  not 
be  so  construed  as  to  permit  the  Executive 
to  hinder  Congress's  duty  to  make  new  laws 
and  oversee  the  operation  of  old  ones. 

The  Courts  have  never  supported  the  use 
of  Executive  Privilege  when  Invoked  against 
the  legislature.  They  have  only  considered 
cases  involving  citizen  or  Judicial  inquiries. 

EXECUTIVE      BRANCH      CLAIMS      "UNCONTROLLED 
DISCRETION" 

The  "uncontroUed  discretion"  to  withhold 
Information  from  the  legislative  branch 
claimed  by  the  Executive  Branch  is  much 
broader  than  the  rights  the  courts  have  sup- 
ported in  cases  Involving  both  executive 
branch  military  secrets  and  private  parties. 
Thus  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Courts  would 
sustain  such  an  absolute  claim  against  the 
legislature.  In  the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr,  for 
example.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  ruled  that 
the  President  and  Department  heads  could 
be  subpoenaed.  He  further  made  it  clear  that 
the  President  would  have  to  produce  re- 
quested papers  or  persuade  the  court  that 
their  production  should  not  be  insisted  upon, 
by  showing  the  paper  In  question  to  the 
court. 

No  doubt  there  are,  and  will  be,  sound 
reasons  to  resist  certain  Congressional  In- 
quiries. But  It  seems  evident  that  no  one 
branch  of  Oovernment  should  be  permitted, 
by  Itself,  to  determine  the  boundaries  of  a 
fundamental  conflict  between  the  branches. 
Not  only  would  this  be  Inappropriate,  It 
would  obviously  lead  to  efforts  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  to  maintain  much   greater 


•This  excellent  study  appears  in  12  UCLA 
Law  Review  1044  (1966)  and  Is  reprinted  In 
full  (150  pages)  In  the  Ervln  hearings. 


control  over  Information  It  generates  than 
less  Involved  observers  would  sanction.  The 
claim  to  "unlimited"  discretion  is  obviously  a 
case  In  point. 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
with  every  passing  day,  the  specter  of  an 
energy  crisis  in  this  country  looms  larger 
and  larger.  The  privately  owned  sector 
of  this  country's  energy  industry  states 
flatly  that  there  is  a  problem,  that  It  is 
continuing  to  worsen  and  the  Nation 
will  soon  be  on  a  collision  course  with  a 
major  energy  shortage. 

Despite  claims  by  some  environmen- 
talists that  the  industry  sources  are  over- 
emphasizing the  problem  there  is  now 
general  agreement  that  the  domestic  sup- 
plies of  natural  gas  will  begin  running 
out  in  10  years,  oil  in  30  years,  and 
uranium  235.  the  basic  fuel  for  nuclear 
power,  in  30  years. 

Mr.  President,  when  this  happens,  the 
United  States  will  become  totally  de- 
pendent upon  foreign  sources  for  these 
fuels.  We  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  for- 
eign powers  who  would  be  in  a  position 
to  jeopardize  our  way  of  life,  our  Indus- 
tries, and  our  national  security. 

This  being  the  case,  I  suggest  that  it 
is  long  past  the  time  when  this  coimtry 
should  begin  improving  its  relations  with 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Na- 
tions like  Canada  and  Venezuela,  both 
producers  of  oil,  will  become  vitally  im- 
portant to  the  United  States  should  any- 
thing happen  to  our  sources  of  supply  in 
the  Middle  East.  And  I  am  sure  everyone 
in  the  Congress  understands  how  ex- 
plosive and  tenuous  relations  always  are 
in  that  section  of  the  world. 

The  handwriting  is  already  on  the 
wall  as  far  as  I  can  determine.  Only 
recently,  Canada  moved  to  control  its 
petroleum  exports  and  in  Venezuela 
there  Is  now  an  open  debate  over  whether 
that  country  should  sell  its  oil  today  or 
wait  until  a  shortage  develops  and  a 
higher  price  can  be  obtained. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that 
Venezuela  Is  presently  the  world's  fourth 
largest  oil  exporting  nation  after  Saudi 
Arabia,  Iran  and  Kuwait.  Currently  that 
nation  ships  about  half  of  its  3-milIlon- 
barrel-per-day  exports  to  the  American 
east  coast. 

But  what  becomes  important  about 
Venezuela,  in  light  of  the  developing 
world  energy  crisis,  is  the  enormous  de- 
posits of  heavy  oil  in  the  Orinoco  belt 
which  have  been  by-passed  until  now 
for  economic  reasons.  The  375  mile-long 
Orinoco  belt  holds  an  estimated  700,000 
million  barrels  of  what  is  largely  heavy 
oil.  If  ways  can  be  found  to  develop  this 
reserve  it  could  be  the  answer  to  the 
entire  energy  problem  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  And  if  we  are  to  benefit 
adequately  from  such  a  development  we 
will  have  to  look  to  our  good  neighbor 
attitude  in  that  part  of  the  world.  And 
we  cannot  get  to  this  too  quickly.  Latin 
America  is  still  smarting  from  the  high 
promise  and  lousy  performance  of  what 
the  Kennedy  administration  labeled  the 
alliance  for  progress.  And,  of  course, 
since  that  time  we  have  been  pasrlng  so 
much  attention  to  Indochina  that  many 


hemispheric  problems  went  largely  unat- 
tended. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  vast  im- 
portance of  Venezuela  in  the  energy  pic- 
ture, I  ask  that  three  articles  from  the 
English  language  publication  Business 
Venezuela  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  articles,  published  in  the  November- 
December  1972  edition  of  the  magazine, 
are  entitled  "Hoard  Now,  Pay  Later"  and 
"The  Orinoco  Challenge"  and  "Oil- 
Time  for  Decision." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hoard  Now,  Pay  Later? 
(By  Prank  J.  Amador) 
"Oil  Is  where  you  find  It",  but  how  long 
should  it  remain  there?  Venezuela  must  de- 
cide that  very  soon. 

Opposite  views  hold  that  the  nation  should 
either  "Sell  it  now  and  enjoy  the  benefits", 
or  "Walt  for  better  prices".  The  question  is 
generally  put,  "Should  Venezuela  limit  Its 
oU  production  In  hopes  of  getting  higher 
prices  later?"  In  essence  this  Involves  dealing 
In  futures. 

To  make  a  wise  decision,  one  must  con- 
sider: 1)  Effect  of  compound  Interest  if  sale 
Is  purposely  delayed;  2)  Effect  of  Inflation; 
and  3)  Risk  of  obsolescence.  (See  "Petrbleo, 
Especulacl6n  y  DesarroUo"  by  Dr.  Joaquin 
Sanchez-Covlsa,  Orientacidn  Econdmica,  No. 
38.  Agosto,  1972). 

The  specific  problem  then  Is.  how  much 
wovUd  Venezuela  get  In  the  future  for  oU 
worth  say,  $1  mllUon  today? 

To  evaluate  the  effect  of  compound  Inter- 
est, we  must  determine  a  realistic  Interest 
rate  and  a  period  of  time  for  which  the  sale 
Is  delayed. 

The  going  rate  of  Interest  Is  10-12%  per 
year  for  sound  investments.  Another  way  to 
evaluate  Interest  is  to  compare  It  with  the 
value  of  money  used  by  governments  for 
socio-economic  development.  In  that  connec- 
tion the  Shoup  Report  estimates  that  money 
Invested  In  higher  education  yields  about 
23%,  In  secondary  education  17%.  and  In 
primary  education  82-130%.  To  use  a  con- 
servative figure,  we  wUl  employ  the  low  end 
of  the  scale,  that  Is,  10%  per  year. 

To  establish  the  period  the  oU  will  be  held 
off  the  market,  we  must  consider  the  slow- 
ness of  government  decisions.  For  example  15 
years  have  passed  since  the  last  concessions 
were  granted,  and  no  acceptable  substitute 
has  been  found  yet.  Thus,  a  time  period  of 
perhaps  25  years  would  appear  reasonable. 
Applying  a  rate  of  Interest  of  10%  com- 
pounded annually  over  a  period  of  25  years, 
we  find  that  $1  mlUlon  today  would  be  worth 
$11  mUllon  at  that  time.  This  means  that 
the  price  of  this  oil  would  have  to  exceed 
$11  million  25  years  hence.  Just  to  cover  the 
effect  of  compound  interest. 

A  conservative  Infiatlon  rate  would  be  3% 
per  year,  low  by  today's  standards.  Over  26 
years  then.  Inflation  would  have  the  oil's 
value,  so  to  cover  the  effects  of  compound 
Interest  plus  Inflation  the  oil  would  have 
to  be  sold  for  at  least  $22  mlUion. 

The  risk  of  obsolescence  is  difficult  to 
evaluate  accurately.  Sometime  In  the  future, 
atomic  energy,  shale  oil,  solar  energy,  etc., 
will  undoubtedly  replace  oU  as  our  major 
energy  source.  It  might  be  argued  that  there 
Is  a  60-50  chance  that  obsolescence  will  re- 
duce our  markets  and,  thus,  a  50%  risk  fac- 
tor should  be  used.  However,  we  shall  assume 
a  conservative  risk  factor  of  25%. 

The  total  combined  impact  of  compound 
Interest,  Inflation,  and  risk  factor,  therefore, 
means  that  oil  with  a  present  value  of  $1 
million  would  have  to  bring  at  a  minimum 
$29  million,  25  years  from  now. 

Although  other  factors  are  Involved,  these 
calculations  definitely  show  that  a  decision 
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to  voluntarily  reduce  production  li  a  grave 
one.  Certainly,  such  a  decision  shou  Id  not  be 
based  on  emotional  Impulses  or  prei  oncelved 
Ideas,  but  only  on  economic  realltli  is 

Thx  Okinoco  Chaixenoe 
(By  Kim  Puad) 

Venezuela's  siglng  oil  Industry 
of  the  nation's  economy,  may  hafe 
lease  on  life  In  a  huge  deposit  of 
previously  bypassed  as  uneconomic 
looking  better  as  the  nation's 
serves  dwindle. 

The  375-mile-long  Orinoco  Heavy 
holding  an  estimated  700.000  mllllqn 
of  what  Is  largely  heavy  oil.  has 
focus  of  U.S.  government  attention 
months. 

Both  the  U.S.  and  Venezuelan 
have  avoided   making  specific  public 
ments  on  the  Belt,  but  authorltatl^ 
report    that    prolonged    Inter- 
talks  on  Its  development  are  now 
a  new  urgency  In  light  of  the  worjd 
crisis  and  the  steady  descent  In 
proven  resen'es. 

Venezuela  Is  presently  the  work 
largest    oil    exporting    nation 
Arabia,  Iran  and  Kuwait.  Currentl  ' 
tlon  ships  about  half  of  Its  thre  i 
barrel  per  day  (b/d)  exports  to  the 
Coast. 

Following  over  50  years  of 
tlon  of  Its  mineral  wealth.  Venezuelf 
around  13,000  million  barrels  of 
reserves,  according  to  official 
enough  to  maintain  output  p.t 
for  a  theoretical  10  years  more. 

Oil  experts,  however,  predict 
major  Investments  are  made  to 
search  for  oil  In  new  areas  and 
percentage  of  oil  recovered  from 
fields,  production  Is  due  for  a  sha^p 
In  the  near  future.  They  explain 
Venezuela  has  a  theoretical  10 
serves,  the  year-to-year  potential 
fall  as  resert'es  are  depleted. 

Some  sources  foresee  output  levels 
below  the  three  million  barrel  per 
after  1975. 

The  Orinoco  Heavy  Oil  Belt 
the   mld-1930's.   Is  seen  by   many 
zuela's  new — and  perhaps  last — oil 
Stretching  east  to  west  along  the 
bank  of  the  Orinoco  River,  the  30- 
wlde  Belt  Is  largely  composed  of  he^vy 
ranging  from  eight  to  12  degrees 
gravity. 

Until  recently.  It  was  called  thd 
Tar  Belt,  but  the  Mines  Ministry  : 
It  as  the  Orinoco  Heavy  OH  Belt 
steps  in  a  five-year  assessment  of 
found  the  Belt  also  contained 
lighter,  as  well  as  the  predominantly 
oils. 

The  bulk  of  the  oU  In  the  Belt, 
so  heavy  that  costly  extraction 
have  to  be  employed  to  get  It 
ground.  An  additional  dlsadvanta^ 
the  oil.  which  contains  large 
fur  and  metals,  requires  extenslvt 
and  upgrading,  adding  to  Its  cost 
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By  way  of  comparison,  an  inve^ment 
around  S5.000  would  be  required 
one  b/d  production  In  the  Belt  against 
average  of  between  $400  and  $500 
Eastern  oil.  One   industry  source 
mated  that  In  order  to  reach  prodjuctlon 
500.000  b/d  In  the  Belt,  an  Initial 
of  approximately  $l,000-mUllon  dollars 
be  necessary. 

The   present   high   production 
cvirrent  slow  world  market  for  heaiy 
Indeed  militate  against  Immediate 
ment  of  the  Belt.  Nevertheless,  It 
worthy  that  even  If  a  modest  10 
(70,000  million  barrels)  shoxild 
economically  recuperable,  this  wotild 
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sent  more  than  five  times  the  volume  of 
Venezuela's  current  proven  reserves. 

Under  normal  circumstances,  the  Belt 
might  have  gone  another  three  decades 
largely  undisturbed,  but  the  world  energy 
crisis  and  U.S.  concern  over  securing  geo- 
graphically advantageous  and  politically  sta- 
ble oil  supply  has  sparked  Interest  In  the  74- 
mllllon  acre  area. 

Over  the  past  years,  only  around  100  wells 
have  been  drilled  In  the  area  which  Is  larger 
than  the  total  extension  of  concessions  now 
held  by  foreign  oil  companies.  Although 
some  production  has  been  achieved  on  fringe 
areas,  the  Belt  has  had  little  Impact  on  the 
nation's  over-all  picture  to  date. 

Two-thirds  of  Venezuela's  three  mlllon- 
plus  barrels  per  day  output  comes  from  the 
Maracalbo  Basin,  one  of  the  world's  major 
oil  deposits.  The  Bolivar  Coastal  Field  ranks 
as  the  third  largest  deposit  ever  discovered. 

However,  the  traditional  producing  areas — 
held  under  40-year  concessions  by  Interna- 
tional giants  such  as  Esso,  Shell,  Mobil,  Oulf 
and  Texaco — have  been  almost  completely 
explored  and  their  oil  Is  being  depleted.  Ven- 
ezuela Is  nearlng  the  30,000-mllllon  barrel 
mark  In  Its  total  exports  since  commercial 
shipments  were  begun  In  1971, 

The  current  efforts  to  reverse  the  un- 
abated decline  In  reserves  recorded  over  the 
past  six  years  have  yet  to  make  any  contri- 
bution. In  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Mara- 
calbo, the  three  companies  that  won  blocks 
under  the  new  service  contract  system  have 
run  up  a  drilling  bill  well  over  $15  mlllton 
without  finding  commercial  amounts  of  oil. 
Two  of  the  companies,  Mobil  and  Shell,  have 
halted  drilling  pending  new  assessments  of 
the  area,  while  the  third,  Occidental,  con- 
tinues doggedly  in  Its  efforts.  Original  esti- 
mates of  the  field's  potential  ranged  as  high 
as  3.000-mUllon  recoverable  barrels,  but  with 
the  initial  failures,  sights  have  been  lowered 
considerably. 

In  another  unexplored  area,  the  Oolfo  de 
La  Vela  along  the  Caribbean  coastline  east  of 
the  Paraguan^  Peninsula,  the  state  oil  com- 
pany. CVP.  has  reported  finding  oil  In  the 
second  of  the  programmed  dozen  offshore 
wildcat  weUs  It  has  started  drilling.  No  solid 
assessment  of  the  area's  potential,  however, 
win  be  available  until  the  drilling  program 
Is  completed  In  the  second  half  of  1973. 

Other  potential  unexplored  areas  exist,  but 
they  are  aU  high-risk.  In  effect,  the  Orinoco 
Heavy  Oil  Belt  Is  the  only  area  where  ma- 
jor amounts  of  oil  are  concretely  known  to 
exist.  Whereas  the  other  areas  pose  an  explo- 
ratory rlsk^  the  Belt  is  an  economic  risk, 
depending  upon  the  future  heavy  oil  market, 
and  the  termiS  under  which  the  government 
will  allow  Its  development.  The  pressure  to 
add  new  reserves  to  the  nation's  mineral  bank 
account  Is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  two- 
thirds  of  government  revenue  Is  oil-based. 
Despite  efforts  to  diversify  the  economy,  les- 
sened dependence  on  oil  Income  still  remains 
distant. 

PRICE    HIKES 

The  problem  of  the  negative  Impact  on 
state  Income  due  to  a  decline  in  production 
has  been  modified  in  recent  years  as  the  gov- 
ernment has  taken  steps  to  put  teeth  Into  its 
goal  of  selling  oil  at  higher  prl>;es.  The  gov- 
ernment has  decreed  thref  successive  hikes 
in  the  tax  reference  values  used  to  collect  In- 
come taxes  from  oil  exporters.  The  hikes  have 
been  about  60  U.S.  cents  for  1971,  over  30  for 
1972  and  an  estimated  12  to  17  cents  for  1973. 
According  to  Mines  Minister  Hugo  Perez  La 
Salvia,  from  1969  to  1972,  the  government's 
share  of  oil  profits — now  probably  about  85 
percent — has  risen  by  75  U.S.  cents.  Finance 
Minister  Luis  Enrique  Oberto  estimates  oil 
Income  for  the  government  In  1973  wUl  be 
in  excess  of  32.000-mlllion. 

Venezuela's  battle  to  win  fair  prices  for  its 
main  export  has  been  relatively  successful, 
but  the  Impact  on  the  Industry  has  been 


largely  negative.  The  country's  two  major 
producers,  Esso  and  Shell,  have  reported  1972 
economic  results  ranging  from  Shell's  net 
loss  to  an  almost  60  per  cent  cutback  in 
Esso's  profits. 

The  tax  burden  has  been  such  that  this 
year  Venezuelan  oil  In  some  cases  was  liter- 
ally priced  out  of  the  market  In  competing 
with  Middle  Eastern  and  African  crudes  on 
the  U.S.  East  Coast  at  a  time  when  tanker 
rate  reductions  largely  erased  Venezuela's 
goegraphical  advantage. 

In  setting  1973  prices.  Vene'^uela  decreed 
moderate  hikes  In  order  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  Eastern  Hemisphere  oil,  but  stiffened  de- 
mands on  the  companies  to  keep  export 
levels  up  on  pain  of  scaled  punitive  taxes  on 
firms  violating  minimum  and  maximum 
parameters  for  exports  of  about  3.2  to  3.6- 
mUllon  b/d. 

This  difficult  economic  situation  for  the 
oil  Industry  Is  further  aggravated  by  the  12- 
year  countdown  now  running  on  the  return 
of  concessions  to  the  state,  with  no  clear 
Indication  yet  as  to  what  the  companies  may 
expect  when  some  75  per  cent  of  concessions 
e.xplre  in  1983-85. 

At  present,  the  average  recovery  of  oil  from 
a  deposit  in  Venezuela  is  22  per  cent.  The 
recovery  factor  may  go  as  high  as  40  per  cent 
for  .  jht  oils  or  drop  to  below  10  per  cent 
when  it  Is  heavy. 

Over  the  lifetime  of  every  oil  well,  a  curve 
in  the  decline  In  output  establishes  Itself 
with  the  gradual  loss  of  pressure  as  the  oil 
and  gas  are  taken  out.  There  Is  normally  an 
Initial  period  called  "natural  drive"  when 
the  oil  flows  to  the  surface  on  Its  own.  There- 
after, a  second  phase,  called  "artificial  lift," 
adds  to  the  well's  working  lifetime.  These 
first  two  phases  are  termed  "primary  recov- 
ery." Then,  unless  "secondary  recovery"  sys- 
tems are  applied — largely  through  Injection 
of  gas,  water  or  steam — the  well  declines  to  a 
"stripper"  status,  exhausting  Its  last  few 
barrels  per  day. 

Secondary  recovery  systems  are  being  used 
In  many  areas  In  the  nation,  but  the  re- 
quired Investment  for  maintaining  or  In- 
creasing potential  through  these  systems  is 
large.  Hence,  under  the  current  tax  burden 
and  reversion  law  requirements,  most  firms 
consider  a  major  expansion  In  secondary  re- 
covery to  be  uneconomic.  Moreover,  with  the 
passage  of  time — again  considering  that  the 
bulk  of  concessions  are  due  to  expire  In 
1983-85 — this  Judgment  is  likely  to  harden. 

NO   CURE-ALL 

The  combination  of  these  factors — lack  of 
success  In  new  areas,  obstacles  to  Increasing 
potential  In  old  fields  now  In  decline,  plus 
U.S.  Interest  in  seeing  Venezuela  maintain 
Its  status  as  a  steady  and  secvire  source  of 
supply — has  served  to  draw  attention  to  the 
Orinoco  Heavy  Oil  Belt. 

The  Belt,  however,  is  no  Instant  cure-all 
to  Venezuela's  oil  problems,  according  to 
most  experts  who  believe  that  it  could  be  a 
decade  before  the  area  begins  to  make  any 
major  contribution  to  production. 

Almost  In  chorus,  oil  companies,  when 
questioned  on  the  possibility  of  developing 
the  Belt,  reply  that  the  government  must 
devise  a  more  favorable  formula  If  private 
Industry  Is  expected  to  supply  the  huge  In- 
vestments required  for  getting  the  area  Into 
production. 

The  magnitude  of  the  area  alone  is  a  major 
challenge.  Exploration  of  the  7.4-milllon  acres 
could  take  as  long  as  five  years,  since  It  Is 
believed  that  conventional  selsmographlc 
surveys  would  probably  have  to  be  supple- 
mented, or  even  replaced,  by  actual  drilling. 
There  appear  to  be  no  shortcuts  In  the  proc- 
ess unless  the  government  and  the  companies 
are  willing  to  run  the  risks  Involved  In  elimi- 
nating some  of  the  steps. 

"Prudence",  one  Industry  expert  sa'.d,  "is 
the  key  word  here".  He  explained  that  due 
to  the  enormous  development  costs  Involved, 
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exploitation  of  the  Belt  would  have  to  be 
carefully  calculated,  with  little  or  no  margin 
for  error. 

While  optimistic  experts  from  the  Vene- 
zuelan Mines  Ministry  have  reported  finding 
lighter  oil  In  the  western  part  of  the  Belt, 
It  Is  generally  agreed  that  the  heavy  oil  will 
require  special  extraction  methods.  Steam 
Injection  of  one  variety  or  another  will  prob- 
ably be  used  to  extract  the  oil,  some  of  which 
Is  heavier  than  water. 

One  U.S.  oil  firm,  Phillips  Petroleum  Co., 
has  capacity  for  88,000  b/d  output  from  a 
fringe  area  of  the  Belt,  In  Monagas  State, 
using  Injection  of  lighter  oil  to  dilute  the 
eight  degree  gravity  oil  to  Increase  its  fiow, 
thereby  allowing  extraction.  The  system 
being  used  by  Phillips  on  a  large  scale  would 
require  huge  amounts  of  diluent.  In  order 
to  extract  between  500.000  and  600,000  bar- 
rels per  day,  around  100,000  barrels  of  diluent 
would  have  to  be  Injected. 

Amoco,  whose  nearby  Jobo  Field  Is  operated 
by  Phillips,  Is  shipping  approximately  33,000 
b/d  of  heavy  oil  via  a  65-km.  pipeline  to 
Puerto  Ordaz,  where  It  Is  loaded  on  130,000- 
barrel  tankers,  largest  that  regularly  travel 
up  the  Orinoco  this  far.  The  Amoco  product 
consists  of  some  less  than  nine  gravity  oil 
mixed  with  some  that  Is  over  13  gravity.  It 
moves  through  a  pipeline  heated  at  two 
points  enroute  to  keep  the  heavy  oil  fiowlng. 

Both  Phillips'  and  Amoco's  concessions 
were  granted  In  1957  and  will  expire  In  1996. 

CVP  has  drilled  10  wells  In  an  area  be- 
tween Phillips  and  Amoco,  but  has  no  pro- 
duction to  date.  In  neighboring  Jobo  and 
Pilon  Fields,  Creole  has  a  capacity  of  some 
50,000  b/d  of  15  gravity  oil  and  a  pipeline 
to  their  Carlplto  refinery  and  terminal. 

$S    A    BARREL? 

In  addition  to  the  high  extraction  cost, 
future  producers  In  the  Belt  would  also  face 
the  expense  of  refining  out  the  high  sulfur 
and  metal  content  In  order  to  meet  the  strict 
Tequlrements  of  pollution-conscious  con- 
sumers In  the  United  States. 

Mines  Ministry  expert  Ar6valo  Reyes  re- 
cently conunented  on  the  problem  of  heavy 
crudes  In  Venezuela  before  a  group  of  fellow 
petroleum  engineers. 

He  said  that  the  production  of  heavy 
crudes — which  make  up  about  30  per  cent 
of  Venezuelan  output — normally  costs  from 
65  to  60  U.S.  cents  per  barrel  as  opposed  to 
80  cents  for  light  crude.  Adding  other  costs, 
Reyes  calculated  that  the  production  cost 
for  a  very  heavy  crude  could  range  from  $1 
to  $1.30  per  barrel.  Including  royalties.  The 
high  sulfur  content  of  heavy  crudes  and 
the  need  for  upgrading  could  expand  pro- 
duction costs  to  as  high  as  $5  a  barrel  before 
they  are  marketed,  according  to  Reyes. 

Five  dollars  as  opposed  to  a  price  In  the 
range  of  $2.50  to  $3  per  barrel  for  the  average 
Venezuelan  crude  at  present  Is  a  wide  gap — 
and  prices  for  the  heavy  crudes  are,  of 
course,  much  lower  than  this  average.  The 
gap,  however.  Is  becoming  narrower  as  Mid- 
dle Eastern  producers  Insist  on  better  prices 
and  demand  grows  on  a  world  scale.  The  U.S. 
government  Is  now  looking  closely  at  devel- 
opment of  oil  shale  In  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  tar  sands  In  Canada  where  extraction 
costs  are  about  $4  a  barrel. 

In  October,  Allrlo  Parra,  a  former  high- 
ranking  official  in  the  Mines  Ministry  who  Is 
now  a  private  consultant,  presented  a  study 
to  a  world  oil  symposium  In  Quito,  Ecuador, 
assessing  prices  and  taxes  via  a  vis  world  oU 
supplies. 

"The  factors  which  ushered  In  the  1970'8," 
he  said,  "had  already  been  set  In  motion 
some  years  earlier.  They  refiected  the  greater 
dependence  of  the  world  on  oil  as  a  source 
of  energy,  the  recognition  that  the  rate  of 
discovery  of  'low  cost'  reserves  was  slowing 
*nd  the  failure  of  alternative  complementary 
soiipces  of  energy  to  live  up  to  the  expecta- 
tions promoted  during  the  previous  decade. 
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It  was  within  this  context  that  market  prices 
and  taxes  increased  In  the  years  1970  to  1972. 
To  size  up  the  rest  of  the  present  decade  Is 
not  an  easy  or  enviable  task,  nor  Is  It  one 
that  can  be  avoided  for  long.  Surely  the  out- 
look will  be  Influenced  by  'chunks'  of  de- 
mand moving  away  from  traditional  centers 
of  supply  toward  higher  cost  alternative 
sources  of  energy.  All  the  facts  seem  to  point 
In  the  direction  of  higher  energy  and  oil 
prices  over  a  time  span  of  10  to  15  years". 

Parra  foresees  U.S.  net  oil  imports  rising 
from  3.4-mllllon  b/d  In  1970,  to  10.9-mmion 
in  1980  and  14.8-mUllon  in  1985. 

tmCLE  SAM'S  IMTERKST 

It  was  learned  recently  that  the  VS.  gov- 
ernment Is  keen  on  promoting  development 
of  the  Orinoco  Heavy  Oil  Belt  and.  In  order 
to  assure  the  necessary  major  capital  Invest- 
ments, has  posed  the  possibility  of  a  coun- 
try-to-country treaty  to  be  approved  by 
Congress.  The  treaty  would  be  a  simple  state- 
ment of  commitment  to  guarantee  U.S.,  and 
other  foreign  oil  companies,  amortization  of 
their  Investment  as  well  as  repatriation  of 
reasonable  profits. 

The  treaty  would  open  the  way  for  Indi- 
vidual negotiations  between  the  companies 
and  the  state  over  development  of  the  Belt. 

When  U.S.  State  Department  oil  expert 
James  Alkens  was  In  Caracas  recently  he  met 
with  government  oil  experts  to  discuss  the 
Belt.  Enthused  over  recent  findings  by  the 
Mines  Ministry,  which  has  been  carrying  out 
an  assessment  of  the  area  since  1969.  Alkens 
suggested  an  accelerated  18-month  Joint  In- 
vestigation of  the  Belt  by  both  CVP  and  pri- 
vate companies.  The  Ministry  study  of  the 
Belt  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  1975. 

The  state-owned  CVP,  seen  In  many  politi- 
cal circles  as  the  heir  to  private  oil  com- 
panies when  concessions  revert,  is  also  doing 
some  drilling  in  the  Belt. 

While  almost  all  these  factors  would  ap- 
pear to  lead  to  8M3tlon  on  the  Belt,  Immediate 
action  seems  unlikely  because  of  political 
considerations.  With  Venezuela  scheduled  to 
hold  presidential  elections  in  1973,  the  pres- 
ent administration  may  not  be  able  to  make 
any  long-term  commitments. 

It  has  been  insistently  reported  that  the 
ruling  Social  Christian  "Copel"  party,  as 
well  as  the  nation's  largest  opposition  party, 
"Accldn  Democrfitlca",  have  agreed  to  dis- 
cuss minimum  conditions  for  future  oil  pol- 
icy, regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  1973 
elections.  This  first  step  could  pave  the  way 
toward  development  of  the  Belt. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  speculation  as  to  what 
sort  of  agreement  or  arrangement  may  finally 
be  worked  out  between  Venezuela  and  the 
oil  companies.  In  1959,  the  government  an- 
nounced that  no  further  concessions  would 
be  granted.  Yet  It  was  only  last  year  that 
the  new  system  of  service  contracts  went  into 
operation.  Although  service  contracts  have 
been  frequently  billed  as  a  substitute  to 
concessions,  their  application,  at  least  from 
experience  to  date  in  South  Lake  Maracalbo, 
may  be  limited. 

Another  alternative,  posed  by  President 
Rafael  Caldera  as  far  back  as  his  1968  presi- 
dential campaign,  but  still  not  spelled  out  in 
detail,  is  the  often  mentioned  "mixed  com- 
pany" Joint  venture. 

It  Is  assumed  that  any  new  agreements 
would  give  the  state  a  more  integrated  role 
in  developing  and  marketing  Venezuela's  oil. 
CVP,  which  has  been  rather  slow  in  building 
up  Its  sale  of  oil  on  world  markets  since  its 
establishment  12  years  ago.  Is  keen  on  gaining 
expertise  In  marketing  and  enhancing  its 
over-all  role. 

KEW   FORMULAS 

The  oil  companies  are  vitally  interested  in 
any  new  formulas  that  may  clear  up  doubts 
as  to  the  future  of  their  operations  follow- 
ing the  1983-85  reversion  of  concessions  they 
hold.  In  the  fast-changing  world  oil  situa- 
tion, the  companies  have  had  to  face  a  di- 
minishing role  in  company-government  rela- 


tions, with  the  producing  nation  now  holding 
the  upper  hand.  Nonetheless,  capital  and 
knowhow  weighs  heavily  in  the  favor  of 
private  Industry  and  makes  its  disappearance 
unthinkable  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Close  to  the  heart  of  the  mounting  Inter- 
est In  the  Belt  Is  the  fact  that  It  under- 
scores the  need  for  a  reformulation  of  pres- 
ent government  oil  policy.  It  is  inconceiva- 
ble that  a  "new  deal"  for  companies  operat- 
ing here  would  be  limited  exclusively  to  the 
Belt:  in  fact,  such  a  deal  would  probably  be 
unacceptable. 

No  major  Venezuelan  concession  bolder 
could  be  enticed  by  an  offer  to  develop  the 
Orinoco  Heavy  Oil  Belt  if  still  faced  with  an 
economically  untenable  position  in  present 
production  of  traditional  fields.  Thus,  the 
Belt  could  provide  the  additional  leverage 
needed  to  lUt  the  weight  of  Indecision  from 
the  policy  makers'  shoulders,  stimulating 
them  to  chart  a  feasible  route  toward  con- 
tinuing development  of  the  nation's  oil  re- 
sources. 

Some  kind  of  partnership  between  the  state 
and  the  various  companies  that  would  be 
called  upon  to  develop  the  Orinoco  Heavy  Oil 
Belt  would  appear  to  be  most  likely.  As  part- 
ners, however,  the  companies  point  out  that 
government  attitudes  must  become  more 
pragmatic  and  fiexlble,  especially  when  the 
firms  are  called  upon  to  foot  the  huge  Invest- 
ment bill  In  capital  sensitive  projects  such  ets 
the  Belt,  where  literally  a  penny  more  or  a 
penny  less  In  the  tax  burden  can  signal  profits 
or  losses. 

As  one  observer  recently  pointed  out,  "The 
Orinoco  Heavy  Oil  Belt  not  only  offers  a  new 
frontier  In  developing  an  area  that  In  the 
past  would  have  been  an  uneconomic  propo- 
sition, but  \a  also  a  new  frontier  In  govern- 
ment, and  company  relationships." 

Oil — A  Time   for   Decision 
(By  Clement  Cohen) 

Down  the  road  for  Venezuela,  and  not  too 
distant,  lies  the  Imperative  need  to  make 
some  bard  decisions  governing  the  future 
development  and  use  of  the  nation's  oil 
resources. 

The  decisions  are  not  by  any  means  simple 
ones.  They  involve  political,  economic,  and 
foreign  relations  considerations  so  complex 
that — apart  from  the  so  far  unproductive 
Service  Contracts — no  long-range  policy  has 
been  formulated  by  any  government  since 
R6mulo  Betancourt  enunciated  the  "No  More 
Concessions"  policy  in  the  late  1950's. 

But  lack  of  decision  is,  in  Itself,  a  kind  of 
conservationist  decision.  It  has  meant  a 
policy  of  letting  things  take  their  course, 
with  periodic  adjustments  to  the  tax  mecha- 
nisms bringing  increases  In  the  government's 
participation  In  oil  company  profits. 

Now  proven  oil  reserves  have  slipped  to  a 
level  equivalent  to  some  10-13  years'  pro- 
duction at  current  rates.  And  production  has 
declined  from  the  all-time  peak  achieved  In 
1970. 

Unquestionably,  a  considerable  amount  of 
Intellectual  energy  is  being  spent  In  review- 
ing this  transcendental  national  problems. 

Proposed  solutions  abound.  Selective  Na- 
tionalization (as  employed  by  Libya)  Owner- 
ship Participation  (now  being  concluded  by 
Persian  Qulf  countries),  Legal  Reversion  to 
the  State  as  concessions  expire  (the  Venezue- 
lan plan)  are  all  concepts  through  which 
oil-producing  countries  expect  to  gain  greater 
operational  control  of  their  oil  from  the 
major  international  companies,  which  have 
dominated  the  world's  oil  business  since  its 
founding. 

Service  Contracts,  Mixed  Company  Partici- 
pation, Natlon-to-Natlon  agreements,  Joint 
Ventures,  Tripartite  Companies — are  all 
names  of  proposed  formulas  through  which 
Venezuela,  by  utilizing  one  or  more,  might 
hope  to  encourage  foreign  investment  for  ex- 
ploration and  development,  while  maintain- 
ing control  over  Its  oil  resources. 
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Because  of  the  present 
nomlc   outlook   worldwide, 
feel  that  by  1976  conflicting 
converge  to  force  a  decision  on 
the  Venezuelan  goveriunent  alil^e 

A    total    restructuring    of 
picture  Is  definitely  underway, 
mltted  by  oil  company  officials, 
by   goveriunent   leaders   and 
the  man  who  perhaps  was  the 
ual  most  responsible   for 
these   changes   In   motion,   Dr. 
P6rez  Alfonzo.  Co-founder  of 

In    Venezuela,     perhaps    the 
portant  development  has  been 
discovery  by  Venezuelans  that 
oil  reserves  are  going  down 
ductlon   cannot   be   maintained 
levels  much  longer. 

This  observation   leads   to 
What  Is   the   future   In 
private  foreign  oil  companies? 

Mines  Minister  Hugo  P6rez 
stated    that    even    though    th< 
countries    will  become 
In  the   production  aspect  of 
"there  will  be  sun  enough  for 
If    the    oil    companies    concenti 
marketing  end  of  the  business 
slbly.  Is  even  recognized  by 
dxistry  leaders. 

Dr.  P^rez  La  Salvia  believes 
tlon  can  handle   the   cost   and 
nology  can  be  bought."  But 
and  others  wonder  out  loud  If 
of  millions  of  doUars  required 
tlon   and   other  oil   Investment 
mediate  future  can  be  attracted. 

Dr.    Perez   Alfonza,    whom   no 
ever    consider    a    defender    of 
companies,  also  believes  that 
tlon  cost  will  Increase  In  the 
that  the  era  of  cheap  oil  In 
over. 

P^rez  La  Salvia  says  that  th( 
oil  can  be  divided  in  two  pari  s 
discovery  of  an  area  and  two 
tlon   of   that   area.    He   has 
statistical   analysis — that  the 
two  phases   is   roughly  Bs.   0.59 
with   some   20   of  the   cents  go 
first  aspect. 

"Thus,   to   carry   out   the 
exploration,  that  Is,  the 
says  Perez  La  Salvia,  "the 
from  a  statistical -historical 
to  discover  1,300  million  barrel^ 
within  reasonable  bounds,  an 
ment  of  about  300  million 

Once  the  oil  is  found,  he 
comes   possible   to   find    the 
International  markets  to  finance 
phase,"    exactly   the    way,    he 
companies  are  increasingly 
financing. 

However,  some  oil  company 
with  Dr.  P^rez  Alfonzo  that 
win  be  substantially  greater  In 
and    hence    the    "historical 
proach  may  not  be  at  all  valid." 

One  oilman  specifically 
'38.  300  million  a  year  will  be 
not."  he  asked,  "will  it  be 
to  allow  CVP  additional  funds 
tlon,  when  other  national 
crying  for  money?" 
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ICT7CH    HIGHER   COST 


The    well-known    oil    expert. 


Martinez,  who  Just  published  a  b<iok,  "HydrO' 
carbon  Resoiu-ces  of  Venezuela'!,  feels  that 
the  cost  may  run  much  higher. 

However,  "allocation  by  Congtess  for  ex- 
ploration is  not  a  guarantee  that  oil  will  be 
found"  sisserts  P^rez  Alfonzo. 

These  discussions  do  not  ofentlon  the 
Orlnco  Tar  Belt  which  Is  known  fo  have  large 
deposits.  However,  the  high  coel)  of  extract- 
ing heavy  oU  from  this  field  makes  produc- 
tion commercially  non-vlable  ajt  present. 
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Looking  at  the  future,  therefore,  there  are 
factors  In  the  Venezuelan  oil  picture  that 
seem  to  indicate  "a  role"  for  the  private  oil 
companies  in  the  near  and  Intermediate  fu- 
ture, regardless  of  what  happens  with  re- 
version in  1983-5. 

But  It  is  not  only  a  question  of  whether 
the  country  is  Interested  In  the  oil  com- 
panies, there  may  be  some  question  as  to 
whether  the  oil  companies  are  Interested  in 
the  country. 

Olven  present  conditions,  the  question  Is 
valid.  The  oil  companies  for  example  are  still 
confused  by  the  diffuse  "power  structure"  of 
oil  decisions.  Specifically,  they  are  sincerely 
concerned  at  the  situation  created  by  a 
powerful  Congress  encroaching  upon  the 
executive  branch. 

"Of  course,  we  realize  that  Congress  rep- 
resents the  people,"  said  one  oilman.  "But 
frankly,  if  we  have  to  deal  with  people.  It  Is 
much  easier  to  establish  a  dialogue  with  the 
men  directly  responsible  for  a  policy  than  it 
is  to  establish  a  dialogue  among  some  300 
persons." 

This  same  thought  was  refiected  by  numer- 
ous other  Industry  men  who  argued  simply 
that  It  was  not  a  question  of  coming  to  agree- 
ments "behind  the  back"  of  the  Venezuelan 
people  "but  a  question  of  determining  who 
are  the  persons  we  have  to  deal  with." 

"As  we  see  It,"  said  another  oilman,  "the 
role  of  Congress  Is  that  of  advise  and  con- 
sent— a  role  which  we  certainly  recognize. 
But  when  we  make  plans  we  must  know  that 
these  plans  have  some  sort  of  validity  In  our 
Immediate  relationship  with  the  state." 

Obviously  akin  to  the  foregoing  lies  an- 
other problem,  to  date  virtually  unstated: 
political  consensus. 

"Politics  Increasingly  Is  playing  an  Im- 
portant role  In  oil  affairs.  And  this  comes 
precisely  at  a  time  when  the  country  had 
seemingly  arrived  at  some  sort  of  political 
consensus  regarding  her  conservationist  oil 
policy,"  said  a  top  oU  company  figure. 

Left  still  unstated  are  the  attitudes  of  the 
two  top  political  parties  in  the  country.  Na- 
tionalization, for  example.  Is  an  alternative 
voiced  only  by  two  minority  political  groups. 

But  the  two  major  parties  echo  the  words 
of  P6rez  Alfonso  on  nationalization;  "an  al- 
ternative only  If  we  are  forced  Into  It." 

This  could  lead  to  the  creation  of  a  bi- 
partisan policy — at  least  in  Its  broad  out- 
lines— between  the  ruling  Social  Christians 
and  the  opposition  Accl6n  Democr&tlca. 

But  such  an  agreement — unless  under  or- 
ders from  the  top — Is  hard  to  achieve. 

FBAGILE    MODtrS   VIVENDI 

And  m  this  respect  the  current  debate  be- 
tween Mines  Minister  Hugo  P6rez  La  Salvia 
and  ex-Mlnlster  Juan  Palbo  P6rez  Alfonzo 
over  the  real  size  of  the  export  values  has 
not  helped  matters. 

The  fragile  modus  vlvendl  between  the 
two  major  parties  has  been  severely  threat- 
ened. Everybody  knows  that  P6rez  Alfonzo, 
though  highly  controversial  In  his  state- 
ments, does  not  play  "party  politics" — main- 
ly because  he  will  not  accept  any  party's  dis- 
cipline. However,  his  strong  attacks  forced 
the  Mines  Minister  to  answer  that  "P6rez  Al- 
fonzo talks  much  but  does  little." 

Quite  apart  from  the  Issue  of  whether  the 
hike  in  tax  prices  for  1973  is  17  cents  or  10 
cents,  the  debate  has  placed  Accl6n  Demo- 
cr&tlca  In  the  clear  position  of  backing  P6rez 
Alfonzo  100  per  cent — something  that  has 
not  really  happened  since  this  controversial 
figure  left  the  Betancourt  cabinet. 

Copel  has  reversed  the  nation's  traditional 
conservationist  policy  by  forcing  Venezuela 
to  "compete"  with  the  Middle  East  oil  prices, 
AD  argues,  and  this  naturally  places  oil  In 
the  front  line  of  the  electoral  debate. 

The  only  optimistic  thing  that  can  be 
said  Is  that  whichever  party  wins  the  elec- 
tion will  require  help  from  the  other  In  order 
to  restore  some  Congressional  modus  vlvendl 


for  the  government  that  emerges  after  the 
ballots  are  counted.  But  until  then  it  will  be 
a  nervewracklng  time  for  the  oil  companies 
which  are  stuck  In  the  middle. 

"P6rez  Alfonzo  has  given  AD  a  complex," 
says  one  observer.  "If  It  does  as  he  says,  AD 
will  be  alienating  the  private  oil  Industry, 
probably  to  a  point  of  no  return  and,  if  it 
doesn't,  Adecos  feel  they  are  betraying  their 
own  cause." 

The  oil  companies  are  not  as  much  aware 
of  these  problems  as  they  are  of  the  direct 
ones  they  have  to  deal  with :  operational  con- 
trols that  affect  their  business  planning  and 
general  political  crossfire,  of  which  the  basic 
thrust  Is — let  the  oil  companies  pay. 

"The  question,  really,  is  very  simple," 
said  one  company  president.  "Oil  production 
and  reserves  are  really  going  down  but  the 
budget  Increases  every  year.  Three  things  can 
happen :  the  government  will  cut  its  budgets. 
Unlikely!  The  government  can  raise  personal 
income  taxes.  Even  more  unlikely!  They  can 
make  us  pay  even  more.  Most  probable." 

However,  the  oilman  then  noted,  "there 
will  come  a  moment,  and  that  moment  is  not 
too  far  away,  when  limited  reserves  will  liter- 
ally Impose  a  reduction  In  production.  And 
the  drop  in  production  will.  In  turn,  cause 
a  drop  In  oil  revenue." 

In  part,  this  assertion  was  confirmed  by 
the  announcement  made  In  early  September 
by  Finance  Minister  Luis  Enrique  Oberto 
that  the  1973  budget  estimate  would  have 
to  be  reevaluated  because  the  oil  income  esti- 
mates would  be  some  Bs.  900  million  lower 
than  originally  projected. 

But  International  factors  also  play  a  sig- 
nificant role  In  determining  domestic  policy. 
Not  long  ago.  Jesus  Angel  Paz  Galarraga  was 
asked  why  he  wanted  to  nationalize  the  pe- 
troleum Industry  should  he  become  president, 
when  somebody  like  P^rez  Alfonzo  opposes  It, 
unless  Venezuela  Is  forced  Into  taking  such 
a  step. 

Paz  Galarraga  replied  that — "In  OPEC  the 
International  conditions  are  now  such  that 
for  Venezuela  this  step  Is  necessary." 

on.  COKSUMERISM 

P^rez  Alfonzo  still  does  not  go  along  with 
this  Idea  but  he  does  favor  "participation", 
more  or  less  as  outlined  by  OPEC.  His  chlel 
concern  Is  one  of  "balance"  between  con- 
sumer and  producer. 

He  asserts  It  is  "clear  that  the  giant  oil 
companies  can  no  longer  exercise  their  will." 
Their  strength  was  curtailed  by  OPEC  be- 
cause the  governments  of  Industrialized  na- 
tions were  unwilling  to  establish  Justice  for 
the  producer  nations  and  "even  now  seem 
reluctant"  to  Intervene  to  establish  Justice 
for  the  consumer.  But  the  Persian  Gulf 
price  crisis  In  early  1971  wrought  a  new 
order  due  to  the  intervention  for  the  first 
time  of  a  top  U.S.  ofllclal,  James  Irwin, 
Under-Secretary  of  State,  in  the  price  agree- 
ment. Irwin  sought  to  prevent  a  negotiating 
Impasse  from  causing  any  cutback  in  U.S. 
oil  supply. 

"It  Is  clear  that  In  the  not  too  distant 
future,"  according  to  P6rez  Alfonzo,  "there 
will  have  to  be  a  balance  between  consumer 
natlors  and  producer  nations.  If  OPEC  be- 
gins to  become  abusive  In  Its  demands  mak- 
ing it  onerous  not  only  for  the  underdevel- 
oped nations.  It  is  obvious  that  the  long 
needed  balance  will  have  to  be  the  creation 
of  some  form  of  OPEC  of  consumer  nations." 

However,  despite  his  "balance"  theory. 
P6rez  Alfonzo  sincerely  believes  that  the 
future  role  of  the  International  oil  compa- 
nies lies  outside  the  production  area.  But  he 
also  Insists  It  Is  "essential  that  other  sources 
of  energy  be  developed  fast,"  arguing  thct 
It  Is  "Inexcusable"  that  we  keep  burning  oil. 
And  it  Is  precisely  because  he  sees  no  future 
for  international  oil  companies  at  the  pro- 
ducer end  that  he  argues  so  vehemently  In 
favor  of  the  OPEC-sponsored  participation 
formula.  He  feels   (1)    participation  is  good 
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business    (despite    oncoming    reversion    In 
1983-6)  and  (2)  it  Is  good  experience. 

Venezuelan  Mines  Minister  P^rez  La  Salvia, 
however,  is  not  so  sure  about  the  participa- 
tion formula.  He  contends  that  reversion  in 
1983-5  guarantees  the  return  to  Venezuela 
of  all  the  company  assets  In  10  years'  time 
so,  he  asks,  why  Is  participation  necessary? 
He  argues  that  under  the  Venezuelan  legal 
system  the  nation  participates  very  thor- 
oughly in  the  oil  Industry,  thereby  fulfilling 
the  aspirations  which  inspired  the  OPEC 
resolution. 

In  Venezuela,  the  problem  Is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  obtaining  the  assets,  since  these  will 
revert — but  the  question  is  how  participa- 
tion would  work.  There  can  be  no  compen- 
sation for  oil  still  underground  even  though 
discovered  by  the  oil  companies  because, 
under  the  Venezuelan  constitution,  every- 
thing In  the  subsoil  is  unquestionably  the 
nation's.  Creole's  oil  becomes  Creole's  oil 
only  from  the  minute  It  hits  the  surface. 
The  only  "Issue"  as  far  as  Venezuela  is  con- 
cerned. If  It  decides  to  enter  Into  participa- 
tion, will  be  Its  right  to  purchase  20%  owner- 
ship of  total  facilities.  The  companies,  on  the 
other  hand,  might  be  willing  to  consider  sale 
of  20%  of  company  stock,  or  20%  of 
facilities  at  current  market  value. 

THE   PASTICIFATION    ISSUE 

Despite  the  Minister's  assertions  about 
participation  not  being  "applicable"  to  Ven- 
ezuela because  of  reversion,  this  Issue  could 
be  raised  by  Acci6n  Democr&tlca  if  it  wins 
the  1973  elections.  If  AD  loses  the  elections, 
participation  Is  even  more  likely  to  become 
a  politically  convenient  Issue. 

Service  Contracts,  under  which  250,000 
hectares  were  granted  last  year  In  South  Lake 
Maracaibo — the  first  new  grants  since  1966 — 
may  have  been  stillborn. 

The  original  sponsor  of  Service  Contracts 
(to  replace  concessions)  was  Perez  Alfonzo 
who  later  turned  against  his  own  formula, 
arguing  that  It  was  an  Incentive  to  "waste 
our  non-renewable  resources". 

And  as  one  oil  company  executive  put  It, 
"there  are  three  reasons  to  believe  that  they 
wUl  not  come  up  again.  There  Is  no  politi- 
cal climate  for  them,  and  because  of  their 
inherent  conditions,  no  economic  climate  for 
them,  and  they  are  a  relative  failure  (8  dry 
holes  to  date)." 

However,  Mines  Minister  P^rez  La  Salvia 
mentions  them  as  a  valid  formula,  among 
many  other  possibilities : 

"The  new  paths  being  considered  for  the 
future  are.  for  example,  service  contracts, 
mixed  enterprises,  association  with  other 
national  oil  companies  and,  above  all,  di- 
rect exploitation  by  the  Venezuelan  Petro- 
lemn  Corporation". 

But  more  realUtlcally,  It  Is  clear  that  the 
problem  lies  not  In  what  formula  will  be 
applied  to  existing  fields  but  rather  what 
formula  wUl  be  applied  in  the  future  for  new 
possibilities  and  new  fields. 

Once  again  P6rez  Alfonzo  has  come  up 
wim  a  shocker,  arguing  that  he  Is  not  In 
favor  of  having  the  entire  nation's  future 
potential  oU  wealth  In  the  hands  of  the 
CVP. 

He  claims  that  the  CVP  Is  basically  well 
run  and  quite  efficient.  But  It  Is  noteworthy 
that  P6rez  Alfonzo  recognizes  that  Vene- 
zuela "should  not  tamper  with  the  oU  com- 
pany structures  as  they  exist.  This  Is  one  of 
the  reasons  I  favor  participation  in  order 
to  gain  experience.  There  is  no  substitute  for 
efficiency  as  oU  becomes  more  and  more  dUH- 
cult  and  costly  to  extract". 

He  Is  now  considering  a  "tripartite"  for- 
mula to  Include  government,  public,  and 
private  participation  (not  necessarily  for- 
eign) "which  would  serve  to  gtiarantee  effi- 
ciency". 

What  he  has  in  mind  Is  something  akin 
to  Venezuela's  Central  Bank  where  the  gov- 
ernment has  the  largest  Intereet,  and  pubUc 
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and  private  participation  Is  limited;  neverthe- 
less, government  cannot  Impose  Its  will  as  Its 
power  Is  limited;  government  cannot  own 
more  than  an  "X"  number  of  shares  of  stock 
and  the  same  holds  true  for  the  Individual 
person  and  Individual  enterprise. 

Perez  Alfonzo  believes  that  such  a  tripartite 
entity  would  be  able  to  obtain  its  own  fund- 
ing for  exploration  and  other  costs,  guaran- 
tee administrative  honesty  and  efficiency,  and 
long-range  planning. 

The  CVP  has  bandied  some  Important  ex- 
ploratory work  but  Its  success  lies  mainly 
in  the  exploration  of  areas  near  proven 
reserves. 

CVP   FUNDING 

One  private  oil  company  official  predicted 
"the  CVP  may  not  be  able  to  obtain  all  the 
funding  It  will  need  for  exploratory  activity 
so  we  cannot  envisage  It  taking  over  all 
activity  in  the  future.  However,  they  are  now 
embarked  In  very  heavy  activity  In  the  Gulf 
of  La  Vela.  The  law  of  averages  Is  that  It's 
very  hard  to  hit  a  big  one  but  also  there  is 
nothing  like  success.  If  CVP  proves  out  a 
major  new  field,  then  who  knows  how  much 
funding  the  government  might  give  It.  or  how 
expansive  CVP  plans  might  grow  .  .  ."  But  to 
date,  the  state  company  Is  still  evaluating 
the  La  Vela  area.  No  one  knows  Its  signifi- 
cance yet. 

The  CVP  Is  also  busily  embarked  upon 
trying  to  reach  some  sort  of  arrangement 
with  West  Germany's  Demlnex.  It  Is  work- 
ing on  a  formula  whereby  Demlnex  will  fi- 
nance exploration  and  development,  to  be 
executed  by  CVP,  and  In  exchange  the  West 
German  firm  will  receive  oil  on  long-range 
terms  at  prices  Interesting  to  Demlnex.  The 
deal  would  provide  Demlnex  with  oil  supply 
"insurance". 

CVP  Is  also  pondering  govemment-to-gov- 
emment  negotiations  with  companies  such 
as  Petrobras  of  Brazil,  but  obviously  one 
pitfall  here  Is  nationalism. 

This  Is  where  the  private  company  nor- 
mally plays  an  Important  role  In  the  Indus- 
try view.  A  private  company  is  a  neutral 
operator,  minimizing  International  politics, 
and  serving  as  a  buffer  to  Insure  continued 
commerce,  despite  conflicting  Ideologies.  Al- 
geria is  an  example  of  the  Important  role 
private  companies  can  play,  oilmen  note. 

Another  observer  commented:  "If  they 
want  to  deal  with  other  countries — be  It 
country- to-country  or  through  national  com- 
panies— they  should  keep  In  mind  that  coun- 
tries have  power,  money,  foreign  services  and 
armies.  We  think  It  will  be  much  more  diffi- 
cult." 

It  seems  also  unlikely  that  Venezuela  can 
bypass  the  majors  In  any  foreseeable  future 
because  over  half  Its  exports  are  to  the  United 
States,  Puerto  Rico  and  Canada. 

As  another  industry  spokesman  put  It: 
"Venezuela  Is  basically  restricted  to  one  mar- 
ket: the  U.S..  the  Caribbean  and  Canada". 
Nevertheless,  some  exports  to  Europe  will  be 
carried  out  through  national  company  to 
national  company  accords. 

There  seems  to  be  national  consensus  on 
selling  less  oil  at  higher  prices. 

Venezuela,  therefore,  Is  planning  for  a 
long  period  of  a  production  "plateau"  of 
roughly  3.5  to  4  mUllon  b/d  averages  and 
Intends  to  finance  Its  development  needs 
through  Increases  In  the  oil  prices. 

But  oUmen  think  this  pol!3y  a  mistake 
because  the  thesis  of  cutting  production  and 
raising  prices  Involves  Venezuela's  least  com- 
petitive product — heavy  crude. 

Venezuela's  "production  plateau"  thesis 
Is  backed  by  the  recent  volume  control  decree 
which  Is  an  effort  to  Insulate  Venezuela  from 
the  demand -supply  battle  by  puiilshlng  oil 
companies  for  deviating  from  a  pi«deter- 
mlned  production  level. 

HEMIBPHEKIC    PRETEaZNCX 

One  oil  executive  notes  that  "Venezuela 
as  a  supplier  to  the  U.S.  Is  In  a  different 


position  from  other  oil  exporters.  This  Is 
recognized  In  principle  by  all.  The  only  ques- 
tion being  "how  much  is  this  difference 
worth?" 

This  reflects  the  P6rez  Alfonzo's  main 
higher  price  argument  that  consumers  should 
pay  a  "secure  source  premium".  In  turn, 
P6rez  La  Salvia  argues  for  "hemispheric 
treatment"  In  his  discussions  with  U.S 
officials. 

Some  people  Iselleve  that  before  too  long 
"hemispheric  preference"  will  be  a  fact  of 
life  regardless  of  whether  it  Is  announced  as 
such  by  the  U.S. 

It  Is  possible  that  the  United  States  may 
Just  try  to  win  diplomatic  points  In  accept- 
ing the  Inevitable— the  intrinsic  strategic 
value  of  hemispheric  oil.  In  so  doing,  it  may 
tacitly  accept  the  "premium  thesis"  of  Juan 
Pablo  P6rez  Alfonzo. 

Venezuela  claims  it  wUl  benefit  from  the 
search  for  diversified  sources  of  energy. 

"When  they  talk  about  nuclear,  solar  coal 
and  gas  energy,  they  are  talking  about  rela- 
tively high  cost  products.  When  that  happens 
they  will  also  have  to  Include  in  the  list,  the 
Orinoco  Tar  Belt  or  the  Athabasca  Tar  Sands 
of  Canada.  When  that  time  comes,  our  Tar 
Belt  wUl  become  commercially  viable"  in- 
sists a  Venezuelan  oil  expert. 

T  J^"l  f  *'^  purportedly  oil  in  the  South 
Lake    But  it  is  clear  that  there  Is  less  oil 

factore  of  optimism".  There  Is  oil  out  In  the 
probably  oU  In  the  Gulf  of  La  Vela  but  CV^ 
exploration  work  there  has  only  come  up  with 

factors  of  optimism".  There  is  oil  out  In  the 

h^,  «t  ^''*'  ^"*  °°  '^*^'>'-  P"*b  ^^  that  aJ^ 
has  yet  l>een  made. 

And,  of  course,  the  most  optimistic  snot 
to  many  is  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela  but  ^t 
tw/.nV'?*"'^***'  ^"«  *°  *^«  probleins  £^! 
Zuon^^^^'''^'"^  Venezuela  In  the  delin- 
eation of  the  submarine  platform 

«ii  '  5!?**'®  *^®  assurances  that  "there  is 
?o  m«V^»f'!,'^'°*^^^"'"'  *^«  ^  be^nlng 
Se^Zm^**.  °''  government  decls^  and 
the  Immediate  realities  are  dwindling  rT 
serves  and  declining  productlor-^^,?^  ^ul 
of   the   factors   that   tend   to   nush    for    "p 

bTm?.."*^'^'  <»-»«'-  '^'-ul  tKii  futui^ 

thl?^  OU  companies  In  Venezuela  are  more 
than    worried    about    the   future-th^v   aJ^ 

Shelll^fi^nP"''"^'^-  R«^ntrou4oS 
90^,,^^*'**''*  ^-  ^  **«  Llefde  cited  the  Bs 
Ih.n  f^°''.K**t-^-'°""°°>  •<>«  sustained  bv 
sSSI  Ss'fnn'^o'il^e'e^'Vif  ?,  '^^  '^^" 

from  th°^*"^,  ^*  ^^°^^  Of- mTdown 
from  the  Bs.  256-mIllion  net  profits  recorded 
during  the  comparable  period  of  197!  )  fS 
Clearly  indicated  his  concern  for  the  heaitS 
of  the  Industry  In  the  future  'health 

Although  he  accepted  the  objective  of 
mamtalnlng  operations  in  a  vUbie  Sinner 
with  the  hope  that  "sooner  or  later  we  wUl 
be  m  a  position  to  evaluate  clearlv  tie  Tu 
^"^^  l""  operations  In  Venezuela."  neve" 
theless  he  pointed  out  that  the  latter  '-wUl 
Of  course,  depend  on  the  final  structure  of 

"^^wf '°?  ^"'^  *^«  Venezuela^natton  " 
De  Llefde  stated  that  the  great  challenee 
confronting  producing  counWes  and  thi 
todustry  18  the  feasibility  of  establlshtag  be! 
tween  them,  and  as  soon  as  possible,  "I  ^. 
tlonal    fah-  and  stable  association  to  order 

which  will  allow  an  optimum  utilization  of 
the  economic  opportunities  which  the  future 
may  have  In  store." 

On  the  positive  side,  he  described  the  as- 
socUtlon  that  now  exists  between  govern- 
ment and  oil  company  in  the  service  contract 
areas  of  south  Lake  Maracaibo  as  "total  and 
excellent." 

A  I'D  TUBS  THERK  IS 

This  sentiment  Is  one  reason  for  optimism. 
A  spokesman  for  Mobil,  Vice-President  Ro- 
mulo  Qulntero,  feels  that  the  CVP-company 
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relations  "are  so  good  that  they 

toT  optimism   regarding   the   Iu:ure." 

"How  Is  business?"  a  reporter  ajstced  Creole 
President  Robert  Dolph  recently. 

"We  have  our  problems  but  production  has 
Increased  from  February's  low.  'Vfe  are  pro- 
ducing 1.4  million  b/d  and  I  beUeve  we  can 
maintain  that  level  Xor  the  next  few 
months",  said  Dolph.  "And  takl;ig  into  ac- 
coimt  the  market  situation,  tbat  amount 
is  quite  satisfactory." 

Earlier  m  the  year  when  Dol|ih  reported 
first  quarter  earnings  to  stock  hoi  lers,  he  ex- 
plained that  Creole  profits  were  iown  by  44 
p>er  cent.  Venezuelan  officials  pointed  out 
that  the  Creole  announcement  \'as  "alarm- 
ist" because  the  1971  first  qvarter  hap- 
pened to  have  been  a  record  Ir  Venezuela 
and  that  the  market  began  to  ctiange  dur- 
ing the  second  and  third  quarters  so  that 
"Creole  was  comparing  a  reasonably  poor 
quarter  against  a  record  qxiartsr."  Creole, 
however,  answers  that  all  they  wiinted  to  do 
was  demonstrate  the  "trend." 

What  lies  in  the  futtire? 

One  top  oilman  comments:  "There  has 
to  be  a  future,  that  Is  why  we  eatered  into 
the  Service  Contract  formula."  Moreover,  he 
added,  his  company  is  prepared  jto  examine 
new  formulas,  new  approaches  "jirovlded,  of 
course,  that  they  are  commerciily  viable." 

This  same  Indiistry  spokesmatk  admitted 
the  Reversion  Law  Is  very  much  aj  considera- 
tion "when  new  investments  are|  analyzed," 
but  also  remarked  hopefully,  tha^  some  for- 
mula should  be  found  in  the  inuhediate  fu- 
ture for  what  will  not  be  aflectefl  by  rever- 
sion. I 

A  spokesman  for  Creole,  asked  it  his  com- 
pany was  going  Into  a  holding  pattern  from 
here  on   In.  said:  I 

"The  production  and  selling  of  Venezoielan 
oU  will  continue  to  require  a  substantial  flow 
of  new  Investment  In  drilling  ofj  new  wells 
to  offset  decline.  In  existing  wellsiand,  down 
the  road,  to  convert  a  growing  proportion  of 
heavy  and  relatively  heavy  hljii-sulphur- 
content  crude  oil  Into  salable  prpducts. 

"The  question  mark  is  Venezuelan  oil  pol- 
icy. Can  we  look  at  the  future  with  con- 
fidence? I 

"We  believe  there  is  an  Interest  t>n  our  part 
to  Invest  because  It  will  increase  oiir  business 
and  we  believe  Venezuela  Is  also  iziterested  in 
further  bettering  what  is  in  the  b^  Interests 
of  the  nation".  I 

As  If  to  prove  this  point  Cre^e  Just  ex- 
panded Its  Amuay  refinery,  maiing  it  the 
largest  In  the  world,  capable  of]  processing 
from  450.000  to  630,000  b/d.  It  is  also  Just 
expanding  desulphurlzatlon  capbclty  from 
160,000  b'd  up  to  200,000  b/d  h^  sheer  ef- 
ficiency, and  now  once  more  at 
capacity. 

"There  is  more  than  Just  a  heading  oper- 
ation, more  than  Just  talk.  They  are  facts 
and  represent  a  good  deal  of  money.  Very 
obviously  these  decisions  were  ntade  taking 
«verythlng  Into  account.  Yes,  yoii  can  say  It 
Is  a  demonstration  of  our  confidence  In  the 
future",  said  the  Creole  spokosmjan. 

WOTTLD    UKZ   TO    STAY 
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Other  Industry  spokesmen  on 
obviously  did  not  want  to  be  quoted 
pany,  but  thry  pointed  out  that 
that  we  no  longer  monopolize  what 
our  strongest  points:  capital,  technology 
administrative  efficiency. 

"Still,  as  far  as  we  see,  all  tfeae 
will  still  count  at  the  end  of  the 
It  will  be  true  that  we  still  combine 
of  aU  these". 

He  then  explained  that  even 
oil  areas  companies  can  produce 
20  to  40  per  cent  of  what  Is  really 
so    technology   for    secondary 
recovery  methods  "may  stUl  be 
valid  reasons  why  we  may  still 
uable  function  to  perform  for 
the  future". 
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Mobil's  vice-president  puts  is  more  simply: 

"In  defending  the  private  Industry's  role 
we  can  say  that  we  know  the  business,  we 
know  how  to  take  advantage  of  situations, 
looking  years  ahead  as  to  how  best  to  earn 
a  profit". 

Other  top  company  officials  feel  the  same 
way: 

"We  would  like  to  stay  if  we  can  con- 
tribute in  a  meaningful  way,"  says  Mene 
Orande  President  Lewis  A.  Ramsey.  "We  have 
been  here  nearly  50  years,  we  have  been  good 
corporate  citizens  and  we  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  find  some  way  to  continue  this 
connection". 

Everybody  seems  to  point  to  1975  as  a  tar- 
get date.  It  Is  not  only  a  time  when  the  next 
government  will  have  settled  into  office  but 
also  a  date  when  the  negative  effects  of  the 
present  situation  will  begin  to  be  felt  most 
heavily. 

"Venezuela  is  arriving  at  the  point — and 
it  Is  not  1983 — when  a  decision  must  be 
taken",  said  one  top  official.  "Private  Industry 
has  all  the  down-stream  operation  and  while 
we  have  this  v.-e  are  going  to  be  the  ones  who 
sell  the  oil,  and  to  do  so  we  must  sell  it  to 
those  who  can  buy  It". 

This  statement  implies  that  oil  companies 
here  may  be  considering  the  possibility  of 
relinquishing  to  a  great  extent  the  "produc- 
ing" end  but  recognizing  that  they  still  vrtll 
have  a  considerable  say  and  that  decisions, 
therefore,  cannot  possibly  be  unilateral. 

Some  Ideas  proposed  are  not  necessarily 
unacceptable.  For  example,  the  P6rez  Alfonzo 
idea  of  maintaining  the  structure  of  the  oil 
companies  could  conceivably  lead  to  some 
form  of  "consortium"  for  the  "1983-5  af- 
fected" companies.  The  Idea  of  producing  na- 
tions investing  some  of  their  surplus  oil  rev- 
enues in  the  developed  nations  is  accepted 
by  some  "as  a  way  of  obtaining  some  sense 
of  balance".  The  idea  of  mixed  companies 
is  not  discarded.  "We  are  flexible",  said  the 
president  of  an   Important  company. 

Another  oilman  summed  up  the  whole  sit- 
uation In  much  simpler  terms: 

"We  are  not  giving  up,  we  are  living  In 
crisis  and  we  have  to  learn  to  live  in  crisis". 

"We  think  it  will  require  a  large  financial 
effort",  said  MOO's  president,  speaking  of  the 
future,  "so  the  only  way  we  go  about  It  Is 
through  a  meeting  of  minds". 


PROPOSED  VOTER  REGISTRATION 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  testimony  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Post  OflQce 
and  Civil  Service  concerning  the  voter 
registration  legislation. 

Senator  Brock  is  a  cosponsor  of  S.  352, 
the  voter  registration  bill.  He  feels  that 
something  must  be  done  to  enable  our 
citizens  to  vote  in  respectable  numbers. 
The  obstacles  in  our  voter  registration 
process  are  in  large  part  responsible  for 
our  poor  voter  turnout.  These  obstacles 
were  enumerated  in  a  comprehensive 
study  of  our  Nation's  registration  proc- 
ess that  was  carried  out  by  the  highly 
regarded  League  of  Women  Voters  last 
year. 

In  particular,  I  would  like  to  draw  at- 
tention to  Senator  Brock's  statement 
that  S.  352  is  people  legislation  and  not  a 
partisan  measure.  He  believes  that  in- 
creased voter  participation  will  most 
benefit  the  party  whlrfi  can  best  repre- 
sent the  will  of  the  people. 

Senator  Brock  said  that  according  to 
Gallup's  research  the  unregistered  Amer- 
icans are  not  Just  the  poor  and  the  black. 


He  presents  a  study  which  shows  that  26 
percent  of  our  white  citizens  are  un- 
registered; 26  percent  of  the  college  edu- 
cated are  imreglstered;  and,  29  percent 
of  the  white-collar  workers  are  unreg- 
istered. 

He  also  cites  a  study  of  the  nonvoter 
which  appeared  In  the  book,  "The  Ameri- 
can Voter."  This  survey  showed  that  In 
1948,  the  Republican  Party  would  have 
received  only  18-percent  support  of  the 
nonvoters  had  they  voted.  In  1952,  the 
nonvoter  would  have  given  the  Republi- 
can Party  48  percent  of  their  votes.  And 
in  1956,  72  percent  of  the  nonvoters 
would  have  voted  for  the  Reoubllcan 
Party  had  they  voted.  Clearly,  the  un- 
registered and  the  nonvoter  are  not  the 
property  of  either  party. 

Senator  Brock  had  a  particular  In- 
terest in  the  yoxmg,  new  voters  in  the 
last  election.  He  referred  to  a  Gallup 
poU  of  August  6,  1971,  which  showed 
President  Nixon  trailing  Senator  Muskie, 
Senator  Humphrey  and  tied  with  Mayor 
Lindsay  when  only  42  percent  of  the  new 
voters  voted.  The  poll  indicated,  how- 
ever, that  if  100  percent  of  the  new 
voters  participated,  Nixon  led  Muskie, 
Humphrey  and  Lindsay. 

Another  Gallup  poll,  taken  Just  before 
our  last  general  election,  showed  that 
among  the  18  to  23-year-olds  who  had 
registered  to  vote.  Senator  McGoverm 
led  President  Nixon  57  percent  to  41  per- 
cent. The  same  poll  of  those  18-  to  23- 
year-olds  who  had  not  registered  to  vote 
reversed  the  decision  and  had  President 
Nixon  leading  Senator  McGovern  46  per- 
cent to  43  percent. 

My  experience  also  supports  the  non- 
partisan nature  of  increased  voter  par- 
ticipation. In  1968,  while  only  27  percent 
of  the  American  population  identified 
themselves  as  Republicans,  43  percent  of 
the  electorate  cast  their  ballot  for  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

The  record  Indicates  that  increased 
voter  participation  is  a  nonpartisan  issue 
that  benefits  both  political  parties.  The 
party  or  ceindidate  who  cannot  win  in 
an  open  and  free  election  does  not  de- 
serve the  victory. 

In  many  countries,  failure  to  vote  is 
illegal,  and  those  who  do  not  exercise 
their  franchise  are  subject  to  fines  or 
other  penaJties.  There  are  problems  in 
such  a  law,  and  Senator  Brock  and  I 
would  question  its  appropriateness  in 
America. 

But  it  is  just  as  clear  that  we  should 
not,  by  law,  discourage  people  from  vot- 
ing. Our  effort  to  reform  laws  which  have 
that  effect  is  an  effort  to  open  the  doors 
to  full  volimtary  participation  in  elec- 
tions by  all  citizens.  It  is  a  step  toward 
greater  freedom,  and  a  better  democracy. 

I  commend  Senator  Brock  for  his 
candor  and  f  arsighted  leadership  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  For  those  Sen- 
ators who  may  have  missed  it,  I  would 
point  out  that  Senator  Brock's  statement 
appeared  in  the  Record  for  March  19  at 
page  8443. 


A  COSTLY  ARMY  OP  VOLUNTEERS 

Mr  SAXBE.  Mr.  President.  Joseph  A. 
Callfano,  Jr.,  who  served  as  Special  As- 
sistant for  Ekunestlc  Affairs  under  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  recently  wrote  an  article 
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for  New  Republic  magazine  dealing  with 
some  of  the  serious  questions  raised  by 
the  Nation's  dependence  on  an  all-volun- 
teer army. 

Mr.  Callfano  presents  information 
showing  the  Increased  cost  of  maintain- 
ing an  all-volunteer  force,  and  also  dis- 
cusses the  effect  it  will  have  in  excusing 
youth  from  middle-class  and  upper-mid- 
dle-class families  from  any  requirement 
of  service  to  the  country. 

History  has  shown  that  it  is  the  mid- 
dle and  upper  middle  classes  which 
can  marshal  public  opinion  and  effect 
major  change  in  regard  to  issues  such  as 
Vietnam.  Mr.  Callfano  argues  that  with 
the  removal  of  a  requirement  for  all 
youth  to  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces,  there 
will  be  less  need  for  future  leaders  of  the 
country  to  be  concerned  with  the  atti- 
tudes of  middle-  and  upper-class  Ameri- 
cans, insofar  as  foreign  ventures  are 
concerned. 

I  have  opposed  the  concept  of  the  all- 
volunteer  army  from  the  beginning,  and 
I  believe  that  Mr.  Caltfano's  article  ef- 
fectively points  up  some  of  the  strongest 
arguments  against  such  an  arrangement. 

I  ask  for  unEinimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Calif ano's  article,  as  reprinted  In  the 
March  22,  1973,  edition  of  the  Washing, 
ton  Post,  be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Costly  Armt  of  Volunteers 
(By  Joseph  A.  Callfano,  Jr.) 

Lost  In  constitutional  rhetoric  and  politi- 
cal bickering  between  the  Hill  and  the 
White  House  may  be  the  hope  of  any  serious 
debate  about  some  of  the  real  choices  that 
have  quietly  been  made  In  the  fiscal  1974 
budget.  Foremost  among  these  Is  the  decision 
to  achieve  an  all-volunteer  force  through 
pay  rates  high  enough  to  attract  sufficient 
manpower. 

An  all-volunteer  military  Is  a  very  expen- 
sive proposition,  since  raising  pay  at  the  bot- 
tom requires  Increase  in  higher  ranks  and 
In  retired  pay  as  well.  As  In  the  case  of  so 
many  weapons  system,  the  Pentagon  has  al- 
rea«ly  confronted  a  cost  overrun. 

Three  years  ago  the  President's  Commission 
on  an  All-Volunteer  Force,  chaired  by  former 
Defense  Secretary  Thomas  Gates,  estimated 
that  an  all-volunteer  force  of  2  million  men 
would  cost  the  nation  $1.5  billion  per  year 
more  than  it  was  then  paying;  2.6  million 
men  would  cost  $2.1  billion  more. 

The  fiscal  1974  Nixon  budget  carefully 
avoids  telling  us  precisely  what  the  taxpayer 
will  have  to  put  out  for  the  all-volunteer 
force;  it  nevertheless  contains  some  interest- 
ing figures.  The  defense  budget  shows  an  in- 
crease of  $5.4  billion  over  fiscal  1973— from 
$76.4  billion  to  $81.8  billion.  This  Increase, 
the  budget  message  tells  us.  Is  "primarily 
as  the  result  of  an  additional  $4.1  billion  re- 
quired to  maintain  military  and  civilian  pay 
levels  comparable  to  those  in  the  private 
sector,  to  raise  pay  and  benefit  levels  suffi- 
cient to  achieve  an  all-voliuiteer  force,  to 
meet  normal  price  increases,  and  to  p>ay  for 
higher  military  retirement  annuities."  The 
detailed  manpower  cost  explanations  are 
more  revealing. 

The  proportion  of  the  defense  budget  de- 
voted to  manpower  costs  In  all-volunteer 
force  fiscal  1974  will  be  56  per  cent;  in  fiscal 
1968.  the  proportion  for  the  combined  draft 
and  volunteer  force  was  42  per  cent. 

In  1968  manpower  costs  were  $32.6  billion: 
In  1974  they  will  be  $43.9  blUlon. 

In  1968  the  end  strength  of  the  armed 
forces  was  3.547.000  men  and  women;  in  1974 
It  will  be  2,233.000. 


Thus  we  will  pay  an  additional  $12.3  bil- 
lion for  a  military  manpower  force  reduced 
by  1,314,000  men  and  women.  Put  another 
way,  an  all-volunteer  force  37  per  cent 
smaller  than  a  combined  volunteer  and  draft 
force  will  cost  over  30  per  cent  more.  True, 
some  of  the  $12.3  billion  wUI  go  to  higher 
retirement  pay  In  line  with  new  pay  levels 
needed  to  attract  the  volunteers. 

Thus  even  with  a  generous  allotment  for 
infiatlon,  the  nation  will  be  spending  some 
$6  billion  more  in  fiscal  1974  for  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  number  of  soldiers,  sailors,  ma- 
rines and  airmen  that  It  had  on  active  duty 
in  1968. 

By  design  and  incentive  an  all-volunteer 
army  is  structed  to  bring  Into  the  armed 
forces  the  poor  and  near  poor  and  to  free  of 
even  the  danger  of  military  service  the  mid- 
dle- and  upper-middle-class  young.  The  draft 
never  achieved  perfect  egalltarlanlsm  in  dis- 
tributing the  burdens  of  military  service,  but 
at  least  it  made  the  attempt.  The  all-volim- 
teer  concept — and  the  investment  of  billions 
to  make  it  a  reality — is  consistent  with  the 
overall  thrust  of  the  administration's  budg- 
et for  fiscal  1974;  a  budget  designed  to  ap- 
peal to  the  more  affluent  majority.  It  Is  ap- 
palling that  so  many  antiwar  congressmen 
have  climbed  and  stayed  on  the  volunteer 
army  bandwagon.  Many  have  done  so  because 
of  their  revulsion  at  the  Vietnam  war  and  be- 
cause they  can  rationalize  the  concept  as 
providing  that  only  those  who  "volunteer" 
will  have  to  go  to  war. 

This  is  a  gross  misreading  of  one  of  the 
central  historical  lessons  of  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia.  What  turned  this  nation  aro\ind 
on  Vietnam  was  not  demonstrations  In  the 
street  nor  the  demagogic  rhetoric  of  Del- 
linger,  Hayden  and  Spock.  It  was,  in  quite 
readable  political  terms  to  the  Presidents 
who  agonized  over  Vietnam,  the  realization 
that  the  vast  middle  class  of  America  would 
not  permit  their  sons  to  die  in  a  war  which 
they  considered  meaningless.  It  was  middle 
and  upperclass  Americans  who  know  how  to 
contact  congressmen,  influence  their  local 
communities — and  most  all  of  whom  vote  and 
know  how  to  finance  campaigns — who  posed 
the  sharp  dUemma  to  Washington:  get  out 
of  Vietnam  or  get  out  of  office.  An  all-volun- 
teer force  that  subjects  only  the  ones  at  the 
bottom  to  military  service  will  effectively 
reduce  the  needs  for  future  leaders  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  more  affluent  majority  of 
America  and  its  Judgments  about  foreign  ad- 
ventures, at  least  until  those  adventures 
are  so  far  along  that  they  will  be  virtually 
impossible  to  stop. 

It  Is  ironic  that  those  who  express  such 
concern  about  the  debilitating  impact  of  wel- 
fare on  the  wUl  to  work  can  so  enthusiasti- 
cally accelerate  the  erosion  of  the  American 
will  to  sacrifice  and  pander  to  the  protective 
cocoons  in  which  the  affluent  already  live. 
But  it  is  truly  Kafkaesque  thinking  for  pub- 
lic officials  who  caU  themselves  liberals  to 
support  this  $6  billion  dollar  investment  of 
scarce  public  sector  resources  so  the  lower 
class  can  fight  our  wars. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  DRUG  ENFORCE- 
MENT REORGANIZATION  PLAN 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  President  on  his  decision  to 
submit  a  reorganization  plan  that  would 
centralize  drug  law  enforcement  in  a 
single  agency  in  the  Justice  Department. 

For  the  past  3  months,  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
organization, which  I  chair,  has  been 
investigating  the  present  crazy-quilt  of 
overlapping  and  disorganized  drug  en- 
forcement efforts  throughout  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy.  No  less  than  nine  Fed- 
eral agencies  are  budgeted  at  more  than 
a  quarter  billion  dollars  to  perform  drug 


law  enforcement  functions.  Many  more 
agencies  have  related  functions.  There  is 
no  overall  coordination. 

Our  best  efforts  to  stem  the  flow  of 
heroin  and  other  deadly  and  dangerous 
drugs  have  been  most  seriously  under- 
mined by  intense  rivalry  and  bitter  feud- 
ing between  the  two  primary  drug  en- 
forcement agencies — the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs — 
BNDD — In  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  narcotics  unit  of  the  Customs  Bu- 
reau in  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  findings  of  my  subcommittee  have 
been  supported  in  studies  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  and  a  task  force  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  the  Drug 
Abuse  Council. 

In  addition,  the  final  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Marihuana  and 
Drug  Abuse,  established  by  the  Congress 
and  appointed  by  the  President,  released 
its  final  report  this  morning.  The  Com- 
mission report  states : 

Interagency  rivalry  and  lack  of  coordina- 
tion .  .  .  have  seriously  hampered  preven- 
tion of  Illicit  drug  trafficking.  A  sometimes 
bitter  dispute  exists  between  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  regarding  which  agency  has  primary 
authority  to  carry  out  investigations  over- 
seas and  in  cases  where  Illegal  drugs  cross 
the  border  Into  the  domestic  market.  This 
quarrel  has  persisted  despite  repeated  efforts 
to  resolve  it  by  the  President,  by  the  Ash 
CouncU  on  Government  Reorganization,  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  by  the 
Attorney  General.  It  has  often  kept  the  two 
agencies  from  sharing  inteUlgence  and  effec- 
tively coordinating  investigative  activities. 

.  .  .  When  responsibility  is  clearly  defined 
and  delegated,  such  bureaucratic  difficulties 
are  much  less  likely.  There  is  also  less  oppor- 
tunity for  administrative  buck-passing. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  Federal 
narcotics  agents  to  stop  fighting  each 
other  and  to  unite  in  the  fight  against 
today's  merchants  of  enslavement  and 
death — the  drug  traflBckers.  The  Presi- 
dent deserves  credit  for  recognizing  this 
problem  and  proposing  a  solution  to  it. 

I  also  agree  with  the  President  that 
the  primary  drug  enforcement  agency 
should  reside  in  the  Justice  Department 
and  that  the  Customs  Department's  drug 
enforcement  functions  should  be  trans- 
ferred from  Treasury  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment. 

The  legislation,  I  introduced  1  month 
ago,  S.  942,  cosponsored  by  eight  other 
Senators,  would  accomplish  the  goal  of 
unifying  our  drug  enforcement  efforts  In 
the  Justice  Department  by  designating 
the  FBI  as  the  primary  drug  enforcement 
agency.  The  President  apparently  prefers 
establishing  an  all-new  drug  agency  in 
the  Justice  Department.  Whether  the 
FBI  is  in  charge  of  the  Federal  drug 
control  effort  is  not  the  important  ques- 
tion. Most  important — and  what  must  be 
done — is  to  have  available  the  FBI's  ex- 
pertise and  resources  in  this  Nation's 
battle  against  drug  traifickers.  It  is  un- 
justifiable for  the  FBI — the  Nation's  No.  1 
law  enforcement  agency — to  be  excluded 
from  dealing  with  the  Nation's  No.  1 
crime  problem — drug  trafiScking.  And 
yet.  that  is  the  situation  today. 

The  final  version  of  the  President's 
plan  will  not  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress unti".  next  week.  The  plan  will  be 
referred  to  my  Subcommittee  on  Reorga- 
nization and  will  have  the  prompt,  close 
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attention  of  the  subcommittt  e.  I  will  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  ro  e  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  specifically  assign  s  to  the  FBI 
in  the  drug  enforcement  arei,  especially 
in  view  of  its  great  expertise  i]  i  combating 
organized  crime. 

My  subcommittee  will  promptly  hold 
hearings  on  the  President's  plan  and  I 
am  confident  that  Congress  \  all  give  this 
matter  the  priority  it  deserv  js.  Included 
in  the  hearings  will  be  the  re  commenda- 
tions of  the  National  Com  mission  re- 
leased today  as  well  as  the  Administra- 
tion's own  National  Drug  Abttse  Strategy 
Report,  if  it  is  ready  by  that  time.  The 
annual  report,  mandated  by  the  Drug 
Abuse  OfiBce  and  Treatment 
is  already  more  than  3  monihs  overdue. 

The  vast  dimensions  of  today's  drug- 
abuse  crisis  deserves  a  far  be 
forcement  response  than 
scrambling  bureaucracy  provides.  The 
situation  remains  one  of  mijor  heroin 
traflSckers  being  identified  ly  the  him- 
dreds  but  being  apprehended 
dozens;  of  heroin  being  smuggled  into 
our  Nation  by  the  tons  but  1  )eing  seized 
only  by  the  pounds  each  year 

If  we  are  to  succeed,  there  must  be  a 
bipartisan  approach  to  findii  ig  the  solu- 
tion. The  President's  reorgan  zation  plan 
is  an  important  step  in  that  [direction. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.   President 
facing  a  real  lumber  crisis  ir 
States.  We  need  to  take  all 
that  will  relieve  the  lumber 
in  the  short  range  and  in  the 

Many  lumberyards  in  smal  1 
ti«s  are  in  serious  financia: 
anit'some  may  have  to  _ 
reports   also  indicate   that 
hpuses  in  many  small-  and 
cbmmunlties  are  likely  to  go 
ness  because  of  the  supply 
price  situation  in  lumber, 
determine  what  the  cost  of 
going  to  be  even  by  the 
start,  let  alone  when  they 

Mr.  President,  the  answ 
more  production.  More  contrcjls 
the  oroblem  worse. 

The   National  Lumber 
Material  Dealers  Associatioi, 
pared  a  brief  on  the  lumber 
In  my  opinion  it  Is  a  well 
ment  and  should  be  studied 
Member  of  Congress 
unanimous  consent  that 
be  printed  at  this  point  in 

There  being  no  objection 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
follows : 
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THE  PROBLEM 
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Critical  shortages  of  Soft  V^ood  Lumber 
and  Plywood. 

How  to  Increase  Supply  To  ifceet  Demand 
And  To  Reduce  Rising  Construction  Costs. 
Causes 

(a)  Conflicting  Federal  poUAes  presently 
restricting  the  supply  of  raw  materials. 

(b)  Federal  policies  allowlnf  an  increas- 
ing volume  of  log  and  lumb*  r  exports  In 
spite  of  the  growing  domestic  i  ;ood  product 
shortages  (exports  up  40%  ^om  1971  to 
1972). 

(c)  All  time  high  volume  of  U.S.  housing 
starts  required  to  meet  the  deipand  for  two 
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successive  years  now  extending  Into  the  third 
year,  pliis  growing  lumber  demands  from 
other  countries  (U.S.  housing  volume  up  61  % 
from  1970  to  1972). 

(d)  Federal  economic  control  policies 
which  have  hampered  normal  production  and 
distribution  of  lumber  and  plywood. 

(e)  A  growing  shortage  of  freight  cars 
further  restricts  lumber  product  availability 
In  many  areas. 

The  effect  on  construction  and  consumers 

(a)  Because  of  shortages  and  resulting  high 
prices,  cvistomers  cannot  be  assured  when, 
at  what  price,  or  even  whether  lumber  prod- 
ucts can  be  delivered  for  home  construction, 
commercial  and  Industrial  use. 

(b)  In  many  areas,  certain  lumber  and 
wood  Items  cannot  be  obtained  at  any 
price  .  .  .  yet  the  demand  for  lumber  In- 
creases almost  daily.  Inventories  are  danger- 
ously low  from  mills  to  final  distributors. 

(c)  As  a  consequence,  the  building  in- 
dustry Is  In  a  turmoil  of  uncertainty  as  has 
been  reported  in  the  news  media. 

Further 

(a)  For  Fiscal  Year  1974.  Forest  Service 
budget  proposals  further  will  restrict  raw 
material  supplies: 

(1)  The  timber  sales  offerings  from  Federal 
lands  will  be  reduced. 

(2)  The  Forest  Service  budget  will  be 
slashed  by  $105  million. 

(3)  Forest  Service  personnel  will  be  re- 
duced. 

(b)  Exports  of  logs  and  lumber  are  In- 
creasing appreciably  with  no  action  being 
taken  to  halt  or  even  to  restrict  this  drain 
on  public  and  private  domestic  timber  re- 
sources. 

(c)  To  offset  the  drain  by  these  exports 
and  to  meet  growing  domestic  demands,  U.S. 
imports  of  lumber  (primarily  from  Canada) 
Increased  by  57%  from  1970  to  1972.  (25% 
of  lumber  usage  now  comes  from  Canada 
compared  to  14%-16%  previously.)  Imports 
totaled  9.1  bUlion  board  feet  In  1972  com- 
pared to  7.2  billion  In  1971. 

(d)  With  half  of  the  nation's  available  soft 
wood  timber  In  Federal  hands,  the  harvest 
permitted  and  achieved  becomes  vital  to  lum- 
ber supply. 

Examples: 

In  1971.  of  the  11.5  billion  planned,  only 

9.7  billion    board    feet    were    sold. 

In   1972.  of  the   10.5  billion  planned,  9.3 
billion  board  feet  were  sold. 
In   1973,  of   the  9.6   billion   planned,   only 

8.8  billion  board  feet  are  expected  to  be  sold. 
(Note:  In  spite  of  the  appreciable  increase 

In  housing  starts  In  1971  and  1972,  the  plan- 
ned and  actually  sold  timber  harvest  steadily 
declined.  The  harvest  could  be  Increased  sub- 
stantially If  sound,  accelerated  forest  man- 
agement programs  had  been  continued  as 
recommended  by  a  Department  of  Agriculture 
Task  Force  on  Lumber  In  August  1969.) 

(e)  The  prime  reasons  the  Forest  Service 
has  not  even  achieved  the  allowable  timber 
sales  are  (1)  lack  of  adequate  funding  and 
(2)  reduction  In  personnel.  In  spite  of  the 
shortage  due  to  an  Inadequate  supply  of  raw 
material,  as  noted,  the  fiscal  1974  budget 
proposes  further  to  reduce  the  1973  Forest 
Service  budget  by  $105  million. 

ACTION    NKSDED 

/.  Export  situation 

(A)  In  view  of  the  recent  Increase  in  log 
exports,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  under 
the  Export  Control  Act,  should  be  required 
to  limit  log  exports  as  necessary  to  protect 
the  domestic  economy  and  construction 
needs.  (In  1972,  log  exports  were  2.8  billion 
board  feet  compared  to  1.9  billion  feet  in 
1971.) 

(B)  Congress  should  consider  the  extension 
of  the  existing  Morse  Amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1968  which  expires 
In  December  1973.   (The  Morse  Amendment 


restricts  exports  from  Federal  lands  to  35o 
million  board  feet  of  timber  per  year.)  in 
addition  Congress  should : 

(1)  disallow  the  export  of  any  Federal 
timber  in  the  form  of  round  logs  until  our 
domestic  needs  are  met. 

(2)  enact  a  strong  and  enforceable  antl- 
substltutlon  provision  which  would  make  any 
party  selling  logs  for  export  from  either  State 
or  private  sources.  Ineligible  to  purchase  Fed- 
eral timber  for  a  period  of  3  years  from  the 
last  sale  for  export,  except  timber  twice 
rejected  at  appraised  value  by  at  least  two 
domestic  bidders. 

ACTION    NKXOZD 

//.  Uncut  Federal  timber 
There  are  currently  an  estimated  24.9  bil- 
lion board  feet  of  contracted  for  and  uncut 
Federal  land  timber  Inventory  under  control 
of  the  mills.  Means  must  be  found  to 
accelerate  the  conversion  of  this  purchased 
stumpage  resource  Into  needed  lumber — and 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Necessary  assurance  to  the  mills  of  replace- 
ment of  such  Inventories  could  be  provided 
by  an  Increase  in  the  Federal  timber  harvest 
and  its  implementation  by  a  Forest  Service 
budget  Increase.  Mills  thus  could  be  en- 
couraged to  produce  more  lumber  Imme- 
diately. Certainly,  this  strategy  should  be 
adopted  before  even  considering  the  alterna- 
tive of  rigid,  counter-productive  price 
controls. 

ACTION    NEEDED 

///.  Forest  Service  programs 

(A)  An  Immediate  re-evaluation  and  up- 
ward adjustment  of  the  Federal  Forest  Serv- 
ice budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1974  and  beyond 
la  essential.  Only  through  an  increase  in  that 
budget  can  appropriate  forest  management 
programs  be  provided  to  offer  the  harvest  of 
timber  from  our  Federal  lands  to  relieve  the 
Immediate  crisis. 

(B)  For  the  years  ahead,  additional  funds 
should  be  made  available  to  allow  full  and 
effective  forest  management  on  an  Intensi- 
fied basis.  Particular  consideration  should  be 
given  to: 

( 1 )  Reforestation  of  certain  Federal  forest 
lands.  (It  Is  estimated  that  there  are  cur- 
rently 5  mUllon  acres  of  Federal  lands  on 
which  timber  should  be  replanted  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  future.) 

(2)  Salvaging  to  the  extent  possible  the 
dead  and  dying  timber.  (More  timber  Is  lost 
annually  to  diseases  and  pests  than  Is  har- 
vested on  federal  lands.) 

(3)  Accelerate  access  road  construction  to 
reduce  costs  of  maintenance  and  hauling,  as 
well  as  provide  proper  conservation  of  the 
lands  and  timber  Involved. 

(4)  Maximize  the  multiple  use  of  timber— 
our  major  renewable  natural  resources. 

(5)  Proi'tde  cwsfafance  to  State  and  private 
land  owners  largely  through  State  Forestry 
agencies  for  forest  management  planning  and 
development,  harvesting  and  processing  of 
forest  products  and  for  necessary  research. 

(6)  Consideration  also  should  be  given  to: 

a.  Projecting  the  Forest  Service  budget 
over  a  5-year  period  to  allow  advance  plan- 
ning and  progranMnlng.  Reforestation  and 
related  activities  are  continuing  processes 
and  monies  for  doing  the  Job  should  be  al- 
located well  In  advance. 

b.  Implementing  the  recommendations  of 
the  1969  report  of  the  Forest  Service  to  the 
Cabinet  Task  Force  on  Lumber  (now  reacti- 
vated). The  report  outlines  future  lumber 
and  wood  product  needs,  future  supply  re- 
quirements, and  the  substantial  revenues 
from  timber  sales  that  could  be  provided  to 
the  U.S.  Government  (nearly  $400  million  In 
1972). 

'ACTION    NEEDED 

IV.  Economic  controls 
(A)  Rigid   economic   controls   of  lumber 
products  have  proved  to  b«  counter-produc- 
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tlve  due  to  the  Impact  of  the  net  profit  mar- 
gin test  on  all  sectors  of  the  Industry.  Net 
profit  limitations  have.  In  effect.  Imposed 
ceilings  on  lumber  production.  Congress  Is 
urged  to  give  careful  consideration  to  the 
need  of  maintaining  and  Increasing  lumber 
production,  not  limiting  it  through  rigid  net 
profit  control  mechanisms. 

ACTION   NEEDED 

V.  Freight  car  shortages 
(A)  Today,  as  In  the  past,  and  unquestion- 
ably In  the  future,  chronic  freight  car  short- 
ages disrupt  west-to-east  lumber  and  wood 
product  shipments.  We  recommend  that  Con- 
gress and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion take  Immediate  steps  to  seek  ways  by 
which  our  Nation  can  Increase  freight  car 
production  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  fu- 
ture, and  that  ICC  regulations  be  stiffened 
to  Improve  the  traffic  flow  of  cars  to  and  from 
timber  producing  areas. 

CONCLUSION 

Substitute  materials  for  wood  are  all 
drawn  from  non-renewable  resources.  On 
the  other  hand,  wood  fiber  constantly  re- 
news Itself  much  like  an  agricultural  crop 
but  on  a  longer  life  cycle. 

In  this  era  of  serious  energy  shortages,  It 
Is  significant  that  wood  substitutes  require 
many  times  as  much  energy  to  manufacture 
as  do  wood  products.  Broad  scale  conversion 
to  substitutes  would  disrupt,  be  costly, 
would  pollute,  and  further  deplete  Irreplace- 
able natural  resources. 

We  support  many  of  the  efforts  by  the 
ecologlsts  to  Improve  and  preserve  our  en- 
vironment. However,  the  present  demand  for 
lumber  will  Increase  in  the  decades  ahead. 
(The  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers estimates  2.2  million  housing  units  will 
be  built  In  1973  .  .  .  very  close  to  the  last 
two  record-high  years.)  Therefore,  those  ef- 
forts which  would  Immobilize  vast  tracks  of 
timber  In  museum-like  Isolation  with  no  aes- 
thetic or  other  use  permitted,  are  clearly  con- 
trary to  the  public  Interest.  Modern  forest 
management  Including  planting  Improved 
species,  fertilization,  thinning.  Insect  and  fire 
control,  etc..  If  authorized  and  funded,  would 
stimulate  marked  additional  fiber  growth, 
preserve  game  cover  and  food,  and  permit 
recreational  use  by  the  public  as  well  as  the 
harvesting  of  mature  trees  otherwise  destined 
for  death  and  decay.  As  a  Nation  we  could, 
while  serving  ecological  and  recreational  ob- 
jectives, also  provide  needed  lumber  for 
residential  and  commercial  use  by  our  ex- 
panding population. 

The  recurring  lumber  supply  crises  will  not 
fade  away.  Essential  to  the  public  Interest  are 
decUlve,  long-term  Governmental  policies 
and  programs  dedicated  to  the  principle  of 
more  Intensive  multiple  use  of  our  forest 
resources. 

The  time  for  action  Is  now! 


THE  TOWN  MEEIING  IN  MAINE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
March  20,  1973,  edition  of  the  Evening 
Star  and  News  carried  an  article,  written 
by  Mr.  Day  Thorpe,  about  true  democ- 
racy in  action:  A  town  meeting  In  Blue 
HUl,  Maine.  As  Mr.  Thorpe  noted  in  his 
article: 

The  town  meeting  is  the  purest  and  oldest 
form  of  democratic  government  we  know, 
surviving  from  Colonial  times  before  demo- 
cratic principles  were  established  in  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Town  Meeting:  Alivz  and  Well  in 
Maine 
(By  Day  Thorpe) 
To  a  man  skeptical  of  the  proposition  that 
democracy — the  government  of  the  people  by 
the  people  themselves — Is  the  best  road  to 
enlightenment  and  happiness,  a  New  England 
town  meeting  might  seem  an  outworn  tradi- 
tion— In  a  class  with  therapeutic  blood- 
letting or  trial  by  fire-and-water.  For  the 
Town  Meeting  Is  the  purest  and  oldest  form 
of  democratic  government  we  know,  sur- 
viving from  Colonial  times  before  democratic 
principles  were  established  In  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Edmund  Wilson,  In  his  book  about  Tal- 
cottvllle.  N.Y.,  points  out  that  the  town 
meeting,  at  which  every  man  Is  a  peer  among 
his  peers.  Is  essentially  a  product  of  our 
sea  coast;  that,  as  clvUlzatlon  moved  Inland 
In  Colonial  times,  individuals  acquired  by 
purchase  or  grant  vast  areas  the  develop- 
ment of  which,  and  the  society  of  which, 
were  effectively  under  their  control. 

I  attended  the  1973  town  meeting  of  Blue 
HUl,  Me.,  and  discovered  that  democratic 
government  In  a  small  town  Is  by  no  means 
a  mlcrocosmlc  replica  of  democratic  govern- 
ment so  uncritically  and  enthusiastically  ad- 
mired on  a  national  scale.  There  has  been  a 
town  meeting  In  Blue  HUl  on  the  first  Mon- 
day In  March  for  as  long  as  the  oldest  In- 
habitant can  remember — presumably  since 
shortly  after  the  place  was  settled  In  1762. 
In  the  matter  of  town  meetings.  Blue  Hill 
needs  no  guidelines;  It  knows  how  the  thing 
Is  done. 

A  town  of  about  1,400  Inhabitants,  Blue 
Hill  lies  about  three-quarters  of  the  way  up 
the  Maine  coast  at  the  base  of  the  940-foot 
mountain  which  gives  the  place  Its  name 
and  which  at  certain  times  actually  does 
appear  to  be  blue.  It  was  founded  about  the 
same  time  as  Georgetown,  but  has  not  grown 
very  much  in  population  since  the  early  19th 
century. 

Durliag  its  early  years  Its  business  was 
the  building  and  sailing  of  ships,  the  expor- 
tation of  granite  and  Ice,  and  education.  Its 
sea  captains,  who  took  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren all  over  the  world,  make  It  a  town  re- 
markably cosmopolitan  for  Its  size  and  se- 
cluded location.  It  sent  Its  granite  to  Wash- 
ington, for  the  Treasury  Building,  to  New 
Orleans  and  St.  Louis,  among  other  places, 
for  their  curbstones,  and  Its  ice  to  Baltimore 
and  Singapore,  among  other  places,  for  their 
gln-and-tonlcs.  Early  In  the  19th  century  It 
founded  Its  Academy,  one  of  the  first  private 
schools  In  New  England. 

Sailing  vessels,  granite,  and  natural  Ice  fell 
prey  to  their  substitutes,  each  In  Its  way,  and 
about  a  century  ago  the  town,  consciously  or 
otherwise,  was  on  the  lookout  for  a  new  oc- 
cupation. It  was  born  In  1882  when  a  lady 
from  Bangor  spent  the  summer  In  Blue  Hill 
as  a  paying  guest.  Within  a  very  few  years 
a  summer  colony  in  Blue  HUl  was  established 
with  people  from  all  over  the  country  (but 
mainly  from  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Cleveland)  building  houses  which  they 
passed  on  to  their  chUdren.  enjoying  the 
water  of  the  bay  and  the  air  of  the  hUl. 

A  number  of  musicians  settled  in  Blue 
HUl — notably  Franz  Knelsel.  concert  master 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the 
father  of  American  chamber  music;  Horatio 
Parker,  and  Henry  Krehblel.  (It  is  amusing 
to  find  in  several  Maine  guidebooks  that 
Ethelbert  Nevln  lived  and  died  In  Blue  Hill. 
The  man  never  set  foot  In  the  town.  Nevln 
was  burled  there  posthumously  by  his  loving 
and  appreciative  widow  after  royalties  on 
"In  Arcady,"  Nevln's  once-popular  piano 
suite,  and  "The  Rosary"  enabled  her  to  build 
what  still  is  one  of  the  finest  bouses  in 
town — appropriately  named  "Arcady.") 


Today  there  are  llVi  pages  of  resident 
taxpayers  In  the  town  report,  6V4  pages  of 
non-resident  taxpayers.  Of  the  $336,390.90  It 
cost  to  run  the  town  last  year,  residents  paid 
In  taxes  $173,000  and  non-residents  $162,000. 
I  use  the  prosaic  words  "resident"  and 
"non-resident"  as  aids  In  pointing  out  that 
roughly  half  the  cost  of  running  the  town 
is  borne  by  people  who  are  there  only  from 
July  1  through  Labor  Day,  people  who  may 
have  been  coming  to  Blue  Hill  for  half  a 
century  without  ever  seeing  a  fiake  of  snow, 
even  though  the  $20,000  for  snow  removal  Is 
the  second  largest  Item  on  the  budget,  sur- 
passed only  by  education.  In  practice,  the 
terms  are  "resident"  and  "summer  resident." 
A  "resident"  signifies  in  the  vernaciUar, 
someone  who  was  actually  born  In  Blue  HUl, 
or  better  yet  someone  whose  parents  and 
grandparents  were  born  there  also.  About  a 
dozen  families  reside  In  the  tovim  whose  fore- 
bears settled  there  on  the  original  land 
grants  In  1762,  with  the  result  that  names 
frequently  fall  to  serve  their  basic  purpose 
of  Identification. 

For  example,  the  town  report  lists  18  resi- 
dents with  the  name  of  Candage,  27  by  the 
name  of  Gray,  and  19  by  the  name  of  Grlnde. 
There  are  Just  two  named  Smith  and  two 
named  Jones.  A  "summer  resident"  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  community  born  elsewhere.  There 
Is  an  elderly  lady  who  summered  In  Blue  Hill 
as  a  girl  and  who  for  the  past  15  years  has 
lived  there  spring,  summer,  fall  and  winter. 
She  Is  slightly  miffed  to  hear  herself  spoken 
of  as  a  "summer  resident." 

There  are  at  least  16  Washlngtonlans  now 
or  formerly  working  for  newspapers,  televi- 
sion or  radio  who  go  to  Blue  HIU  or  to  places 
within  35  miles  of  the  town.  I  cannot  explain 
this  siUT>rl8lng  concentration,  for  there  Is  no 
evidence  of  a  leader  being  followed,  and  I 
refrain  from  listing  them  for  fear  of  over- 
looking somebody. 

The  active  dean,  unquestionably,  is  J.  R. 
Wiggins  who,  with  his  son,  a  few  years  ago 
bought  the  weekly  paper  In  Ellsworth,  a  sub- 
urb of  Blue  Hill.  The  skill  acquired  during 
hU  apprenticeship  as  editor  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  is  evidenced  by  the  rollicking  writ- 
ing that  can  be  enjoyed  every  week,  and  by 
his  exposes  of  the  postal  service.  He  has 
proved  that  Inter-urban  letters  could  be  de- 
livered more  quickly  than  by  the  Post  Office 
If  they  were  dispatched  on  a  cart  drawn  by 
a  yoke  of  oxen,  or  expedited  by  E.  B.  White 
on  a  bicycle. 

Two  more  bits  of  Information  preparatory 
to  the  understanding  of  Blue  Hill's  Town 
Meeting:  In  Blue  Hill  last  year  there  were  91 
births  recorded — 53  males  and  38  females. 
Men  who  so  conspicuously  beat  the  odds 
must  frequently  draw  two  cards  to  an  Inside 
straight.  In  addition,  the  town  clerk  reports 
that  112  dogs  were  licensed  last  year — female 
dogs,  8;  spayed  dogs,  45;  and  male  dogs,  59. 
Throughout  town-meeting  day  the  polls 
are  open  for  voters  to  elect  town  officials. 
This  time,  as  usual,  more  than  half  the  resi- 
dents eligible  to  vote  did  so — a  percentage  far 
greater  than  the  ever-decreasing  figure  for 
national  elections  throughout  the  coiuitry. 
Party  was  not  a  factor:  WhUe  Blue  HUl  is 
strongly  Republican  and  while  candidates  for 
county,  state  and  national  office  rely  on  party 
power.  In  the  town  election — In  which  every 
candidate  is  personally  known  to  virtually 
every  voter — a  label  Is  of  no  Importance.  At 
least.  I  never  heard  affiliation  mentioned 
throughout  the  day  or  night. 

At  5:30  In  the  afternoon,  the  Baptist  Sew- 
ing Circle  Ladles  served  dinner  In  the  hall  of 
the  International  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and 
nobody  was  In  danger  of  hunger  for  the  rest 
of  the  night.  If  ever.  (It  had  never  occurred 
to  me  that  Baptists  are  marvelous  cooks.) 

Then  we  went  to  the  Town  Hall,  where 
Jerry  Durnbaugh  had  been  appointed  mod- 
erator by  the  selectmen — a  move,  as  he  him- 
self pointed  out,  to  keep  him  from  talking 
from  the  floor.  Durnbaugh.  the  town  news- 
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paper  publisher,  proved  to  be 
moderator,  keeping  the 
ably  relevant,  flnnly  but 
Ing  that  a  proposal  was  not  su 
cussion  until   it  had   been 
onded,  and  withal  preserving  a 
ested  but  dispassionate  that  onl  - 
reader  of  his  paper  would  know 
very   strong   convictions   on 
subjects.    The    meeting    lasted 
during  which  Durnbaugb 
second  recess.  The  recess  was. 
30  seconds. 

The  warrant — that  Is  to  say. 
consi3ted   of   61    articles 
most  part  by  the  selectmen, 
Idents    can    bring    propositions 
meeting  if  they  have  the 
I    could    observe    no    logical 
articles,  some  of  the  most 
were  near  the  end  when  the  vi 
and  their  nerves  somewhat 

An  "issue"  at  this  town  meetix^ 
thing  new  In  my  political  ex 
at  all  something  thought  up  by 
to  harangue  the  public,  yet 
attacked  nor  debated,  either, 
voters  for  the  most  part  were 
the  issues,  were  well  Informed 
generally   trusted    the 
the  budget  committee,  and  wen  i 
slightest  awed  by  office  or  the 
elected  officials,  who  were  severa 
Ing  the  night  uncomfortably 
carpet.  The  democracy  of  a  towi  i 
not  an  affront  to  a  man's  Intell 

The   first   argument  arose 
defray  the  cost  of  the  town 
ment.   The  sum   was  finally 
by  no  means  unanimously.  Tht' 
see,  if  the  Town  will  vote  to 
light  near  Hester  and  Florence 
voted   in  the  negative,  while 
Town  will  authorize  the 
a  lease  to  Ruth  Stavola  on 
on  which  her  buildings  now 
how  long"  caused  more  than  a 
ment. 

It   seems   that    10   years    ago 
Instructed  the  selectmen  to 
with  Mrs.  Stavola,  but  they  nevei 
to  doing  so.  Thus  Mrs.  Stavola'3 
have  been  free  of  land  rent 
It   was   argued   that   the   articl 
faultily  constructed,  since  It  is 
a  lease  that  doesn't  exist. 

A  lawyer   suggested   that 
might  not  exist  "in  fact"  It  did 
the  article — amended  to  specify 
money  and  length  of  term — flnall  7 
do  we  know  the  selectmen  will 
tell  them  to  this  time?"  someon  s 
nestly.  "They  didn't  before."  (To 
In  Maine  without  the  land  on 
Is  not  necessarily  disastrous 
ones,  are  shifted  like  checkers 
lumber  today  being  what  it  Is, 
site  and  your  house  and 

One  of  the  two  most  Important 
tions  before  the  meeting  was  th< 
eral  revenue-sharing  funds, 
Hill,  amount  to  $20,000  a  year 
The  money  can  be  spent  for  an 
education   and   matching-fund 
was  fascinated  to  find  myself 
decision,  in  one  specific  case 
sands  of  how  to  use  a  minuscule 
billions  which  to  most  of  us  have 
newspaper  headlines  and 
Sevareid.) 

It  was  proposed  to  use  the 
tax  maps  and  to  re-assess  Blue 
to  resurface  the  town  roads,  to 
fire  truck,  less  venerable   than 
(1953)    model.  The  first  two 
tabled,  $35,000  for  maps  and  r< 
seeming  too  expensive,  and  the 
roads    seeming    untimely    Just 
Hill's  new  and  first  sewer 
installed.   But   the   fire 
$8,000  for  its  truck,  and  the  towr 
m  the  bank. 
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The  other  Important  article  concerned  a 
new  state  law  requiring  communities  to  pass 
ordinances  involving  zoning  of  the  250  feet 
of  all  shorelands;  otherwise  the  community 
would  be  required  to  police  the  state's  own 
regulations.  This  article  was  debated  at  great 
length.  It  was  finally  decided  to  postpone  a 
decision,  since  the  usual  dllatorlness  of  the 
state  could  be  relied  upon,  and  since  In  any 
event  the  state  could  not  meet  its  own  dead- 
line. 

By  far  the  most  Interesting  subject  of  the 
town  meeting  was  brought  to  the  floor  be- 
cause of  a  relatively  trivial  objection.  More 
than  75  percent  of  this  year's  $364,853  budget 
is  for  education — $114,000  for  the  grade 
school  and  $130,000  for  the  high  school,  plus 
repairs  and  incidentals  which  bring  the  total 
to  approximately  $250,000. 

A  voter  questioned  an  item  in  the  budget 
of  $1,500  tuition  to  St.  Paul's  School,  else- 
where in  New  England. 

The  organization  of  Blue  Hill  schools  is  re- 
markable. The  grade  school  is  similar  to  the 
typical  public  school — entirely  a  department 
of  the  civic  government.  The  Blue  Hill  high 
school — the  Academy — is  quite  different.  It 
Is  an  autonomous  private  school  which 
charges  tuition.  The  tuition  of  children  of 
residents  of  Blue  Hill  is  paid  by  the  town, 
which  guarantees  the  Academy  that  the 
majority  of  Blue  Hill  high  school  students 
will  attend  that  school.  The  Academy  also 
accepts  students  from  elsewhere. 

However,  this  is  the  unusual  aspect  of  the 
situation,  if  a  parent  in  Blue  Hill  wants  to 
send  his  child  to  another  high  school — St. 
Albans  In  Washington,  say,  or  Exeter  In  New 
Hampshire — the  Blue  Hill  school  board  says : 
"Pine.  Go  in  peace.  We  will  pay  the  cost  up  to 
the  limit  of  the  Academy's  tuition."  (The 
present  tuition  Is  $960.)  But  the  matter  does 
not  end  there.  While  the  town  will  apply  the 
Academy's  tuition  at  any  school  the  parent 
requests,  it  can.  In  its  absolute  discretion, 
pay  a  higher  tuition.  If  it  believes  that  a 
child  will  benefit  by  Instruction  not  available 
In  Blue  Hill,  and  If  It  knows  that  the  parent 
cannot  afford  the  foreign  school.  It  can  pay 
the  entire  tuition.  Or  in  the  case  of  a  blind, 
deaf  or  otherwise  handicapped  child.  It  can 
pay  a  higher  tuition  anywhere  It  chooses. 

Thus  Blue  Hill  buys  its  high  school  educa- 
tion as  a  commodity,  like  a  snow  plow  or  12 
gross  of  paper  clips.  The  town  can  get  on 
with  Its  business  of  government,  the  school 
with  the  business  of  education.  I  am  aware 
that  my  picture  is  far  too  simple  and  perhaps 
too  rosy,  but  In  theory  the  division  of  re- 
sponsibility is  admirable,  and  In  practice  it 
has  worked  for  many  years. 

That  a  man  who  is  childless  pay  a  share 
of  the  education  of  his  neighbor's  children 
is  proper:  that  a  man  who  is  a  taxpayer  in 
a  town  even  though  he  lives  elsewhere  pay  a 
share  of  that  town's  school  bill  Is  also  proper. 
But  in  Blue  HUl  a  parent  who  believes  his 
child  can  do  better  elsewhere  does  not  find 
himself  caught  In  an  Inflexible  system. 

It  is  possible,  even  probable,  that  this 
separation  of  school  and  state  would  not 
work  In  a  large  city,  but  perhaps  some  aspects 
of  the  plan  could  be  adapted  in  those  cities 
where  the  school  boards  are  more  Interested 
in  politics  than  in  education. 

An  unexpected  and  refreshing  feature  of 
the  meeting  was  the  total  absence  of  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner."  prayers.  Invocations, 
Introductions  and  speeches.  The  only  extra- 
neous matter  was  the  questions  "Can  you 
hear  me?"  and  "Is  the  PA  system  working?" 


SMALL  BUSINESS  TAX  SIMPLIFICA- 
TION AND  REFORM  ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  again  this  year  in  spon- 
soring the  Small  Business  Tax  Simplifi- 
cation and  Reform  Act,  S.  1098. 


It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that 
tax  policy  is  a  major  public  issue  in  this 
country — as  it  should  be. 

Senator  Bible — the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee of  which  I  was  a  long-time  mem- 
ber—pointed out  in  Introducing  this  bill 
that  most  smaller  and  medium-sized 
manufacturing  businesses  pay  an  effec- 
tive tax  rate  of  about  50  percent  while 
the  largest  businesses  pay  taxes  at  about 
25  percent. 

The  purpose  of  our  bill  goes  beyond  ab- 
stract questions  of  theoretical  "tax  re- 
form." A  tax  system  which  discriminates 
against  small  business  has  direct  effects 
in  my  own  State  of  Minnesota  and 
throughout  our  economy. 

The  present  tax  system  means  that 
a  local  pharmacy  in  Duluth,  an  independ- 
ent baker  in  St.  Cloud,  and  family  hard- 
ware store  in  Mankato  may  be  paying 
approximately  twice  the  proportionate 
share  of  the  cost  of  government  that  a 
giant  corporation  is  paying.  The  present 
tax  system  undermines  independent  en- 
terprise in  the  smaller  towns  and  cities 
and  funnels  investment  dollars  to  the 
big  businesses  in  big  cities — further  un- 
balancing our  population  movements  and 
intensifying  our  urban  problems. 

I  have  fought  for  rural  development 
over  the  years.  In  1972  we  put  some  im- 
portant legislation  on  the  books— the 
Rural  Development  Act — which  could 
aid  in  the  creation  and  growth  of  small 
business  in  rural  areas  and  small  towns. 
However,  under  the  current  tax  system, 
any  such  businesses  will  start  with  a 
double  handicap  of  taxes  and  paperwork 
on  their  backs. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  12  million 
business  firms  in  this  country  and  97^2 
percent  of  them  are  classified  as  "small 
business." 

These  small  businesses  provide  about 
44  percent  of  all  employment  and  con- 
tribute 37  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product. 

America  needs  small  business  enter- 
prise and  small  business  needs  tax  fair- 
ness. The  Bible-Evins-Humphrey  small 
business  tax  reform  bill  is  a  modest  but 
critical  step  in  that  direction.  This  pro- 
posal has  been  developed  over  6  years 
of  study  and  consultation  with  more 
than  three  dozen  national,  regional,  and 
State  small  business,  tax,  accounting, 
and  trade  organizations.  It  is  not  a  per- 
fect bill  but  it  does  provide  a  vehicle 
for  the  long-overdue  systematic  consid- 
eration of  the  tax  needs  of  small  busi- 
ness. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, is  now  engaged  in  hearings  on  tax 
reform. 

The  bill  that  will  emerge  from  this  in- 
quiry will  provide  an  opportunity  to  undo 
some  of  the  harm  done  to  smaller  and 
medium-sized  businesses  under  the  tax 
system  in  the  past.  It  can  make  a  fresh 
commitment  to  the  enterprise  and  indi- 
vidual effort  which  literally  bui't  our  eco- 
nomic system  into  the  greatest  in  the 
world. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  Ways  and  Means  Committee  <Mr. 
Mills)  for  scheduling  testimony  on  the 
small  business  problems,  including  the 
remedies  proposed  in  the  Bible-Ervin- 
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Humphrey  bill,  from  three  national  small 
business  orgsmizations : 

The  National  Committee  on  Small 
Business  Tax  Reform; 

The  National  Small  Business  Associ- 
ation; and 

The  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate  to  report  legis- 
lation on  tax  reform  that  gives  appro- 
priate consideration  to  the  full  range  of 
problems  experienced  by  new,  small, 
local,  family,  and  independent  enterprise. 
I  will  be  doing  all  I  can  to  bring  about 
this  kind  of  meaningful  tax  relief  for  the 
12  million  small  businesses  of  our  Nation. 


POOD  PRICES 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday it  was  revealed  that  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  for  February  had  posted  its 
largest  1-month  increase  in  22  years. 
Two-thirds  of  that  rise  was  directly  at- 
tributable to  skyrocketing  food  prices. 
They  increased  2.4  percent  for  the 
month — the  largest  1 -month  rise  since 
1952. 

Decisive  and  immediate  action  must 
be  taken  to  control  the  rimaway  infla- 
tion in  food  costs.  The  consumers  will 
not  be  satisfied  by  bland  assurances  that 
food  prices  will  level  off  late  this  year  or 
early  next  year. 

My  amendment  to  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act,  if  it  had  been  adopted, 
would  have  provided  the  controls  neces- 
sary to  hold  down  food  costs.  It  would 
have  placed  controls  at  the  level  where 
they  are  most  needed — at  the  farm  level 
on  raw  agricultural  food  products  and 
meat  products.  Government  statistics 
show  clearly  that  farmers  received  83 
percent  of  the  benefits  of  the  higher  food 
prices  in  January.  Prices  to  farmers  in 
January  rose  16.9  percent  above  the  same 
month  a  year  earlier.  During  this  same 
period,  prices  to  the  others  in  the  food 
distribution  chain — processors,  whole- 
salers and  retailers — increased  by  only 
2.2  percent. 

The  farmer  during  the  same  period  of 
time  increased  his  take  of  the  shopper's 
food  dollar  from  39  cents  to  42.7  cents — 
an  increase  of  9.5  percent.  Cash  pay- 
ments to  farmers  rose  by  $1.2  billion  in 
January  compared  with  the  same  month 
a  year  ago — an  increase  of  25  percent. 
In  January  of  1973  the  farmer  received 
82  cents  for  a  pound  of  beef  selling  for 
$1.22  per  pound.  The  processor  received 
7  cents  and  the  retailer  32  cents. 

The  evidence  is  clear — the  phase  m 
controls  on  processors,  wholesalers  and 
retailers  are  not  sufQcient  to  halt  prices. 
Controls  must  be  extended  to  the  farm 
level.  I  am  pletised  that  the  New  York 
Times,  in  an  editorial  today,  supports  my 
proposal  to  control  the  price  of  raw  agri- 
cultural and  meat  products. 

In  addition  to  my  proposal  to  impose 
price  controls  on  raw  agricultural  food 
and  meat  products,  I  have  also  proposed 
the  elimination  of  the  multi-billion-dol- 
lar farm  subsidy  program.  This  program, 
by  paying  farmers  not  to  grow  food,  has 
resulted  in  a  policy  of  scarcity  which 
has  raised  prices  araficially. 

The  farm  business — made  up  mostly 
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of  large  agribusiness  has  profited  from 
this  scarcity  policy.  Cash  receipts  from 
farm  marketings  have  increased  astro- 
nomically. In  dollar  terms  1972  cash  re- 
ceipts were  $58.5  billion  and  they  will 
rise  to  $73  billion  in  1973.  Farm  operators' 
net  income  after  all  expenses,  rose  from 
$17.4  biUion  in  1971  to  $19.8  bilUon  in 
1972,  and  is  projected  at  $22.4  bilUon  for 
1973. 

My  two-part  program — price  controls 
on  raw  agricultural  food  and  meat  prod- 
ucts and  elimination  of  subsidy  pro- 
grams— would  provide  immediate  relief 
to  every  American  shopper.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  do  everything  I  can  to  put  a 
stop  to  one  of  the  most  intolerable  taxes 
of  all — inflation  in  the  cost  of  food. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing editorials  and  news  articles  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  22,  1973] 
JxTMPY  Food 

A  funny  thing  about  the  healthy  family 
appetite:  It  Is  somehow  never  appeased  by  a 
steady  diet  of  soothing  syrup  In  place  of 
solid  nourishment.  It  Is  all  very  pleasant  to 
be  told  over  and  over  by  Administration  ex- 
perts that,  if  everybody  Just  waits  long 
enough,  food  prices  will  be  coming  down.  But 
that  doesn't  fill  any  refrigerators  or  any 
stomachs  either.  Nor  does  It  make  It  any  eas- 
ier to  stretch  the  worker's  paycheck  at  the 
supermarket  checkout  counter,  even  In  this 
period  of  free-fioatlng  money. 

The  steep  new  climb  registered  by  food 
prices  last  month,  with  meat,  fish  and  potil- 
try  again  the  fastest  climbers.  Is  bound  to 
make  vastly  more  difficult  the  holding  of  the 
wage  line  In  rubber,  electrical  manufacture, 
trucking,  the  postal  service  and  all  the  other 
activities  Involved  in  the  heavy  1973  round  of 
collective  bargaining.  The  settlements  regis- 
tered thus  far  have  reflected  a  considerable 
effort  on  the  part  of  organized  labor  to  hold 
back  a  resumption  of  the  wage-price  leapfrog 
that  leaves  everyone  a  loser.  But  even  these 
settlements  are  placed  In  jeopardy  by  the 
mad  uprush  of  prices  In  the  most  basic  part 
of  every  wage-earner's  budget. 

It  Is  past  time  for  President  Nixon  to  ex- 
hibit the  same  readiness  to  dump  cherished 
shibboleths  about  what  will  or  won't  work  in 
the  economy  that  he  showed  when  he  un- 
veiled his  new  economic  policy  more  than  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.  Mandatory  controls  on 
food,  starting  at  the  farm  level,  will  have  the 
same  profound  and  constructive  effect  that 
the  initial  freeze  did  In  restoring  confidence 
among  workers  and  all  other  consumers  and 
In  helping  to  sustain  the  buying  power  of  the 
domestic  dollar. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  March  22.  1973] 

Needed:  A  90-Dat  Wage-Price  Freeze 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

Phase  III  has  bombed  out.  It  Is  a  complete 
faUure.  The  country  faces  not  only  a  con- 
sumer revolution  over  soaring  food  prices, 
but  a  runaway  Inflation  In  Industrial  raw 
materials  that  has  not  yet  been  reflected  In 
the  retail  costs  of  finished  goods. 

In  this  situation  there  is  only  one  possible 
answer:  an  Immediate  90-day  freeze  of  all 
prices  and  wages,  during  which  time  Mr. 
Nixon  can  rectify  some  of  the  damage  he 
did  when  he  abandoned  Phase  11  for  a  weaker 
Phase  in. 

And  this  time  around,  the  President  will 
have  to  extend  controls  to  farm  prices.  That 
wUl  be  politically  unpopular  In  the  farm  belt, 
cutting  Into  farm  Income  and  profits  which 
have  risen  sharply. 


Farmers  have  had  some  lean  years,  to  be 
sure.  But  there  has  been  an  Increase  In  cash 
receipts  from  farm  marketings  this  year  that 
can  be  described  only  as  huge.  The  current 
quarter  Is  estimated  at  25  per  cent  above  a 
year  ago.  For  the  year  as  a  whole,  the  esti- 
mate is  26  per  cent  above  1973.  In  dollar 
terms,  1972  cash  receipts  were  $58.5  bUUon, 
a  total  which  will  rise  to  $73.8  bUlion  this 
year. 

Farm  operators'  net  Income,  after  all  ex- 
penses, rose  from  $17.4  bUUon  In  1971  to  $19.8 
bUllon  In  1972,  and  is  projected  at  $22.4 
billion  for  1973. 

Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  Butz,  of  course, 
sharply  opposes  any  controls  on  prices  at  the 
farm,  on  the  theory  that  such  a  step  would 
only  cause  a  reduction  In  food  supplies.  He 
claims  there  Is  an  Increase  now  In  the  mak- 
ing that  should  bring  prices  down  by  late 
1973  or  early  1974. 

But  it  Is  doubtful  If  the  country  can  wait 
that  long.  As  Harvard  Prof.  Otto  Eckstein 
says,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  over- 
stayed a  policy  of  scarcity  by  at  least  two 
years,  in  an  effort  to  be  "nice  to  farmers," 
and  we're  all  paying  the  bill  for  It  now. 

The  policy  of  scarcity  (which  the  Admin- 
istration is  now  desperately  trying  to  reverse 
over  farmer  objections),  combined  with  the 
Russian  wheat  sale  and  a  strong  demand  for 
food  products  has  resulted  In  a  spectacular 
63.2  per  cent  Jump  In  the  annual  rate  of 
wholesale  farm  product  prices  over  the  past 
three  months. 

But  as  bad  as  the  food  price  picture  Is 
(and  It  would  naturally  get  the  headlines), 
the  real  trouble  is  coming  in  the  cost  of  fin- 
ished goods  In  retail  stores.  Industrial  com- 
modities are  soaring  out  of  sight.  Hardly  a 
day  goes  by  without  an  announcement  by 
some  major  company  of  an  Increase  In  prices. 

What  has  happened  Is  very  clear:  Phase  n, 
which  required  pre-notification  of  price  In- 
creases and  surveUlance  of  misbehavior  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  worked  very 
well.  But  business  and  industry  took  the 
announcement  of  Phase  m  as  the  goahead 
to  be  more  relaxed.  Phase  III  constituted  a 
major  error  In  Judgment  by  Mr.  Nixon  and 
his  advisers. 

So  what  we  face  now  Is  a  second  bout  of 
cost-push  Inflation,  almost  parallel  to  events 
of  1970-71,  with  the  possible  exxceptlon  that 
wage  pressures  aren't  quite  so  strong.  Addi- 
tional Inflationary  pressures  will  result  from 
the  second  devaluation  of  the  dollar  In  14 
months. 

All  this  makes  for  a  "politically  uncomfort- 
able period"  for  Mr.  Nixon,  as  one  of  hlB 
private  business  advisers  concedes. 

This  week's  sharp  Jump  in  the  bank's  prime 
loan  rate  to  6%  per  cent  doesn't  make  the 
situation  any  easier:  the  abUlty  of  banks  to 
raise  loan  charges  Is  taken  by  many  as  a 
dramatic  symbol  of  the  Inequity  of  controls. 

But  If  Mr.  Nixon  can  act  as  boldly  as  he  did 
m  the  flnal  stages  of  the  Vietnam  war,  there's 
only  one  course  ol  action:  a  quick  freeze,  fol- 
lowed by  a  restoration  of  something  like 
Phase  II  that  will  put  a  lid  on  farm  prices. 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  21,  1973] 

Farmers  Get  Bulk  of  Food  Price  Rise 
(By  Ronald  Kessler) 

More  than  80  per  cent  of  the  recent  sharp 
Increases  in  food  prices  reflects  higher  prices 
paid  to  farmers  and  farming  companies, 
government  statistics  Indicate. 

The  reasons  farmers  have  been  able  to  get 
higher  prices  for  their  products  is  complex. 
Government  and  private  analysts  say  a  series 
of  natural  occurrences  and  government  ac- 
tions came  together  at  the  WTong  times  In 
the  wrong  places  to  decrease  some  supplies 
of  food  while  greatly  Increasing  the  demand 
for  food  and  for  meat  In  particular. 

Among  these  factors  are  the  rising 
affluence  of  American  consumers,  increased 
issuance  of  government  food  stamps  to  the 
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poor,  the  wheat  sale  to  Russia, 
crop  failures  last  year  throughou 

The    result    tiardly    needs 
Sirloin   steak   selling   for   $1.45 
Safeway   Inc.   stores   in   Washlngii 
ago  brought  $1.79   a   pound   las: 
Increase  of  23  per  cent. 

Giant  Food  Inc.  lean  ground 
for  99  cents  a  pound  a  year  ago 
$1.19   a  pound   last   week — a   rise 
cent.  Boneless  chuck  roast  that 
a  pound  at  Safeway  a  year  ago 
pound  last  week — an  Increase  of 

These  Increases  have  far  out 
Increases  In  prices  of  other  cons<imer 
and  services.   While  all   goods 
rose    3.7    percent    throughout 
in  January  compared  with  the 
a  year  ago,  food  prices  shot  up 
cent.  Labor  Department  statlstlcfe 

The  price  Increases  have  sparkei  I 
boycotts  and  demonstrations,  cals 
gresslonal    Investigations,    a   sUgl  t 
in  demands  for  meat,  and 
to  avoid  buying  expensive  cuts. 

While  the  fact  that  prices  ha^e 
Is  clearly  discernible  to  the  a 
the  answer  to  who  Is  benefiting 
increases  has  not  been 

"I  think  nobody  knows  who's 
money;  we  don't  have  the  facts,' 
Angevlne,  executive  director  of  th( 
Federation  of  America,  which  Is 
Ing  In  plans  for  a  one-week  boyc4tt 
beginning  April  1. 

Government   statistics   show 
farmers  received  83  per  cent  of 
of  the  higher  food  prices  In  Janilary 
to   farmers   In   January   rose    16 
above  the  same  month  a  year  earlier, 
Ing  this  same  period,  prices  to 
In  the  food  distribution  chaln-4. 
wliolesalers  and  retailers — lncrea4ed 
22  per  cent. 

This   was   less   than   the 
other  consumer  goods  for  the 

The  farmer  during  the  same 
also  Increased  his  take  of  the 
dollar  from  39  cents  to  42.7  cents, 
or  9  5  per  cent.  Cash  payments 
rose    by   $1.2    billion    in    January 
with  the  same  naonth  a  year  ago 
of  25  per  ceut. 

Although  farmers  bad  to  pay 
for  feed  for  their  livestock   and 
supplies  and  equipment,  their 
have  more  than  been  offset  by  higher 
for  farm  produi'^ts. 

During  1972,  farm  profits  rose 
lion,  or  14  per  cent,  above  1971, 
figures  Indicate.  Farmers*  profit 
sales  was  34  oe-  cent. 

While  farmers'  profits  have 
ord  levels,  the  profit  margins  of 
retail  food  chains  have  steadily 
0.81  per  cent  last  year,  an  analysis 
University  indicates. 

Giant  Food   Inc.,   the   Washington 
largest  primarily  local   food   cha^ 
18.3  per  cent  decline  in  profits 
weeks  ended  Jan.  6,  the  companyls 
statements   Indicate.   Giant's  pro;  it 
on  sales  was  1.1  per  cent. 

Supermarkets  have  traditionally 
to  operate  on  -i  small  profit  marg, 
of  their  quick  turnover,  and  high 
sales. 

Despite  the  tremendous  lncrea4e 
earnings,  government  spokesmen 
releases  have  largely  managed  to 
gUng  out  farmers   as   the   recipients 
benefits  of  the  price  increases. 

■'The    (Nixon)    administration 
tend  to  single  out  farmers,"  said 
Adamy,  pre.sldent  of  the  Natlon4l 
tlon  of  Food  Chains,  a  trade 
supermarkets. 

"TTiey're  trying  to  encourage 
crease  production.  It  woiUd  destr 
fldence."  Adamy  said.  He  said  thi 
ers  feel   the   government   will 
their  prices  down,  they  will  not 
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duction, because  they  will  not  have  the  in- 
centive. 

Adamy  noted  that  two  to  three  years 
elapse  between  the  time  a  cattle  farmer  de- 
Civles  to  raise  more  beef  and  the  time  the 
fc°ef  comes  to  the  dinner  table. 

In  addition,  Adamy  said,  many  experts 
feel  farmers  are  only  beginning  to  catch 
up  with  the  rising  affluence  of  their  fellow 
Americans,  and  there  also  Is  a  reluctance 
to  criticize  them  because  of  the  "mystique 
of  the  land  and  farms." 

One  administration  official  involved  In  the 
food  price  problem  said  there  are  "political 
reasons"  for  not  singling  out  farmers.  "The 
farm  bloc  has  been  voting  Republican  for  a 
long  time,"  the  official,  who  asked  not  to  be 
quoted  by  name.  said. 

The  official  said  there  has  been  a  "tug  of 
war"  within  the  administration  over  what  to 
do  about  rising  farm  prices.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture,  led  by  Secretary  Earl  L.  Butz, 
has  taken  the  position  that  "It's  time  for 
farmers  to  get  theirs,"  the  official  said.  "The 
President  obviously  would  like  to  see  food 
prices  go  down  but  It  would  also  like  the 
farmer  to  have  a  go  at  It."  he  said. 

The  official  said  that  while  Agriculture  has 
taken  some  recent  actions  to  reduce  subsidies 
to  farmers  for  not  growing  crops,  the  meas- 
ures have  not  gone  far  enough  and  have  come 
too  late. 

"It  has  been  USDA  against  the  rest  (of  the 
White  House  aides  Involved  In  farm  prob- 
lems)," the  official  said.  A  White  House  of- 
ficial said  this  version  of  the  dispute  within 
the  administration  Is  essentially  correct. 

Butz  said  yesterday  the  report  or  a  dispute 
between  himself  and  other  administration 
officials  Is  "not  true." 

"Of  course,  I  stand  on  the  side  of  the  farm- 
ers. They've  been  going  without  sending 
their  kids  to  college"  and  enjoying  other 
benefits  available  to  Americans  too  long,  he 
said. 

But  Butz  said  that  although  he  "wants  my 
farmers  to  make  money,"  he  has  also  taken 
the  Initiative  to  encourage  Increased  sup- 
plies of  crops  and  livestock  to  bring  down 
prices. 

For  example,  he  said,  he  lifted  quotas  on 
Imports  of  meat  as  a  way  of  bringing  more 
supplies  into  the  country. 

Yesterday,  the  government's  Cost  of  Living 
Council  Issued  a  statement  listing  a  number 
of  other  actions  the  Administration  has 
taken  to  bring  down  food  prices. 

President  Nixon  said  last  week  he  does  not 
believe  the  answer  to  rising  food  prices  would 
be  mandatory  controls  on  farm  prices,  a 
move  that  he  said  would  reduce  production 
and  create  a  black  market.  Other  links  In 
the  food  distribution  chain  are  under 
controls. 

Among  the  factors  cited  by  analysts  for 
the  unexpected  demand  for  meat  and  other 
foods  were  a  5.9  per  cent  Increase  In  dispos- 
able, or  after-tax,  Income  last  year;  a  17 
per  cent  increase  In  the  volume  of  food 
stamps  Issued  to  the  poor;  and  a  3.3  per 
cent  Increase  In  the  number  of  employed 
people. 

These  changes  meant  that  more  people  had 
more  money  to  spend  on  meat. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  beef  actually 
Increased  by  26  per  cent  last  year,  a  rise 
that  in  previous  years  had  been  sufficient 
to  satisfy  demand.  Per  capita  consumption 
of  pork,  on  the  other  hand,  declined  by  7.7 
P'  r  cent. 

The  reason  for  this,  a  number  of  analysts 
say,  Is  that  a  corn  blight  In  1970  Increased 
the  price  of  feed  for  hogs,  discouraging 
the  farmers  from  raising  more  than  they 
had  the  previous  year.  In  addition,  they  say, 
prices  for  pork  were  low  In  1971. 

It  takes  more  than  a  year  for  a  hog  to 
reach  supermarkets  after  a  farmer  decides 
to  breed  It. 

Also  pushing  up  farm  prices  was  a  poor 
crop  year  last  year  in  Russia,  Eastern  Eu- 


rope, Australia,  and  India,  said  Dr.  Don 
Paarlberg,  director  of  agricultural  economics 
of  the  Agriculture  Department. 

"We  had  good  crops,  but  not  enough;  we 
sent  large  amounts  out  to  help,"  he  said. 

Exports  of  wheat,  for  example,  increased 
40  per  cent,  most  of  it  going  to  Russia. 

"The  Russians  are  the  beneficiaries  of  low- 
price  wheat,  and  we're  paying  higher  prices 
as  a  result,"  says  Frank  L.  Pernbach,  a  spokes- 
man on  food  prices  for  the  AFL-CIO. 

A  former  under  secretary  of  Agriculture  In 
the  Kennedy  administration.  John  A, 
Schnlttker.  has  criticized  the  government  for 
reacting  slowly  to  the  problems  caused  by 
the  wheat  sale. 

He  has  testified  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  Congress  that  only  days  after 
Russia  began  its  grain  purchases  In  July,  the 
Agriculture  Department  announced  large 
subsidies  to  farmers  for  not  growing  wheat  In 
1973. 

"Officials  consistently  refused  to  correct 
that  error  until  January  this  year,"  he  said. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  also  criticized  govern- 
ment subsidies.  "Millions"  of  these  federal 
payments  are  going  to  "profitable  agribusi- 
ness type  farms,  often  owned  by  big  corpora- 
tions and  wealthy  absentees,"  the  labor  group 
said  in  a  position  paper  recently  Issued  on 
food  prices. 

C.  W.  McMillan,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, a  trade  group  of  cattle  ranchers  and 
feeders,  estimated  that  100,000  of  the  1.5  mil- 
lion farms  with  cattle  produce  70  per  cent  to 
80  per  cent  of  the  nation's  beef. 

McMillan  says  the  recent  price  Increases 
have  allowed  cattle  ranchers  to  "catch  up" 
after  some  20  years  of  insufficient  profits. 
Asked  how  cattlemen  were  able  to  survive  for 
20  years  if  their  returns  were  not  adequate, 
McMillan  said,  "By  going  deeper  in  debt." 

Professor  Bernard  P.  Stanton,  chairman  of 
the  Agricultural  Economic  Department  of 
Cornell  University,  says  the  rising  food  prices 
are  a  "classic  example"  of  the  workings  of 
supply  and  demand  in  the  marketplace. 

He  says  farming  Is  a  competitive  business, 
and  no  one  farm  or  group  of  farms  can  col- 
lude to  get  higher  prices. 

Dr.  Gene  A.  Futrell,  professor  of  economics 
at  Iowa  State  University,  predicts  along  with 
a  number  of  other  analysts  that  prices  on 
pork  and  a  number  of  other  foods  should 
start  going  down  In  the  next  several  months 
as  supplies  Increase. 

Dr.  Paarlberg  of  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment, however  says  beef  prices  will  probably 
remain  high  throughout  1973. 

He  points  out  a  hopeful  statistic:  Dispos- 
able Income  has  been  rising  faster  than  the 
increase  in  food  prices. 

Agriculture  statistics  Indicate  that  while 
consumers  spent  15.8  per  cent  of  their  dis- 
posable Income  on  food  in  1971,  they  spent 
15.7  per  cent  of  it  on  food  last  year.  In  1960, 
the  department's  reports  Indicate,  the  com- 
parable figure  was  20  per  cent. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  March  21,  1973] 

Rent    Raises,    Food    Prices    Face    Attack — 

White  House  Hints  Freeze  on  Groceries 

(By  Peter  MUlus) 

The  Nixon  administration  said  yesterday 
that  supermarket  prices  will  keep  rising 
until  the  end  of  the  year  but  at  a  declining 
rate,  and  may  level  off  by  December. 

The  administration  also  said  for  the  first 
time  that  a  food  price  freeze  or  farm  price 
controls  are  possibilities  if  grocery  store  price 
increases  do  not  slow  down,  as  now  pre- 
dicted. 

But  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  L.  Butz 
said  those  who  want  ceilings  put  on  food 
prices  are  "damn  fools." 

Butz  told  reporters  on  Capitol  Hill  that 
he  and  President  Nixon  oppose  such  ceilings. 
Asked  why  some  Inside  the  administration 
say  ceilings  have  not  been  ruled  out,  Butz 
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replied,  "Because  there  are  a  few  damn  fools 
who  don't  agree  with  me.  The  Democratic 
Party  has  no  monopoly  on  damn  fools." 

He  also  acknowledged  that  If  food  prices 
rise  sharply  again  in  March,  he  will  "have 
to  wear  a  suit  of  armor"  to  fend  oft  propo- 
nents of  controls. 

The  administration's  view  of  the  problem 
was  set  forth  as  the  Senate  acted  on  a  bill 
authorizing  another  year  of  wage-price  con- 
trols and  as  the  Labor  Department  prepared 
to  issue  its  monthly  report  on  the  cost  of 
living. 

The  price  report  for  February  will  be  Is- 
sued today,  and  Senate  Minority  Whip  Rob- 
ert P.  Griffin  (R-Mlch.)  emerged  from  a 
morning  meeting  at  the  White  House  with 
President  Nixon  to  say  that  "it  Is  not  going 
to  be  encouraging  news." 

"Prices  probably  are  going  to  get  worse 
before  they  get  better,"  he  said,  "but  they're 
going  to  get  better." 

In  a  "white  paper"  It  Issued  on  food  prices 
a  few  hours  later,  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
said  that  "retail  food  prices  should  begin  to 
level  off  after  mid-year,  and  the  rate  of  in- 
crease may  be  near  zero  by  the  end  of  the 
year." 

In  the  same  reassuring  vein,  Herbert  Stein, 
chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, said  In  a  speech  here  that  the  current 
sharp  increase  in  food  prices  "Is  near  its 
end." 

The  special  "white  paper"  on  food  prices 
was  made  public  by  Cost  of  Living  Council 
deputy  director  James  McLane. 

The  report  said  "The  federal  government 
is  now  doing  everything  within  Us  power  to 
bring  this  problem  under  control,"  and  "acted 
even  before  infiation  hit  the  supermarket 
shelf." 

The  administration's  main  attack  on  food 
prices  has  been  an  effort  to  Increase  food 
supplies.  It  has  kept  last  year's  "manda- 
tory" price  controls  on  food  processors  and 
distributors.  But  It  has  declined  to  Impose 
controls  on  the  raw  agricultural  products 
these  wholesalers  buy  and  has  generally  let 
the  wholesalers  pass  along  Increases. 

In  response  to  questions,  McLane  said 
again  that  the  White  House  has  made  the 
decision  not  to  Impose  price  controls  on  raw 
agricultural  products.  But  he  added,  "at 
this  time." 

He  said  "it  Is  fair  to  say  that  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  will  not  close  the  door"  on 
any  approach  that  will  let  It  reach  the 
President's  goal  of  reducing  inflation  to  a 
2.5  per  cent  rate  by  the  last  months  of  this 
year. 

He  was  asked  If  that  meant  that  the  White 
House  might  turn  to  a  freeze  or  controls  If 
grocery  store  prices  do  not  fulfill  predictions 
of  moderating  later  this  year. 

"Possibly,"  he  answered. 

Supermarket  prices  in  January  were  7.6 
per  cent  higher  than  the  same  month  in  1972, 
and  wholesale  farm  product  and  food  prices 
have  gone  up  at  an  annual  rate  of  56  i>er 
cent  in  the  last  three  months. 

The  council  report  blamed  the  price  In- 
creases on  a  long  list  of  Impersonal  market 
forces.  One  was  the  present  robust  rate  of 
economic  expansion,  which  has  increased  In- 
comes and  demand.  "The  food  price  problem 
has  resulted,  in  part,  from  the  basic  health 
of  our  economy,"  the  council  said. 

Demand  was  also  up  abroad  last  year,  it 
noted,  and  exports  rose,  largely  due  to  the 
purchase  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  about  a 
fourth  of  the  U.S.  grain  crop.  That  raised 
meat  as  well  as  bread  and  cereal  prices, 
since  a  lot  of  grain  goes  to  feed  livestock. 

But  while  demand  everywhere  was  up,  the 
council  said,  domestic  production  of  food- 
stuffs was  actually  declining.  Part  of  that,  it 
said,  was  due  to  unseasonable  weather,  in- 
cluding the  damage  done  by  Hurricane  Agnes. 

The  council  listed  steps  the  administration 
has  taken  to  Increase  supplies  this  year,  from 
"selling  . .  .  grain  stocks  with  the  objective  of 


literally  emptying  (government)  grain  bins," 
to  suspending  meat  Import  quotas  and  relax- 
ing grain  acreage  restrictions. 

Yesterday,  Agriculture  Secretary  Butz  also 
asked  cattlemen  to  send  their  herds  to  market 
faster. 

McLane  said  "these  .  ,  ,  steps  are  not  going 
to  result  In  lower  food  prices  tomorrow,  or 
next  week,  or  even  next  month.  But  they  will 
result  in  lower  food  prices  during  the  latter 
half  of  this  year."  Later,  a  council  spokes- 
man telephoned  repwrters  to  say  he  had 
meant  "lower  food  price  Increases." 

The  government  does  think  farm  prices 
win  start  to  fall  about  mid-year,  and  to  be 
as  low  by  December  as  they  were  In  January. 
But  "typically,"  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
said,  "there  Is  a  delay  before  drops  in  farm 
prices  are  reflected  at  retaU." 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  predicted 
that  retail  food  prices  will  be  about  6.5  per 
cent  higher  next  December  than  they  were 
last  December. 

BUTZ    ASKS    PHASEOUT    OF    CRAIN    SUBSIDIES 

Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  Butz  asked  Con- 
gress yesterday  to  cut  crop  subsidies  in  half 
in  one  year  and  phase  them  out  altogether 
over  a  three-year  period. 

Testifying  before  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  Butz  asked  that  Income  supple- 
ment pajmients  or  subsidies  to  wheat,  cotton 
or  feed  grain  growers  be  phased  out. 

At  the  same  time  Butz  would  keep  "set 
aside"  payments,  so  that  when  it  became 
necessary,  land  could  be  idled  to  avoid  sur- 
plus production. 

If  this  Nixon  Administration  plan  were 
in  full  effect  this  year,  Butz  estimated,  fed- 
eral subsidy  pajrments  might  be  half  the 
estimated  $2.5  billion  to  $2.7  billion  his  de- 
partment will  pay  out. 

Butz  reconunended  that  the  limit  on  sub- 
sidles — $55,000  per  year  per  farm — be  applied 
to  Income  supplement  payments  only  and 
that  it  be  reached  over  the  three-year  period 
as  the  supplement  payments  are  reduced. 

He  also  urged  Congress  to  eliminate  the 
present  75  per  cent  parity  floor  under  milk 
prices,  shift  to  a  new  cropland  base  once  the 
subsidies  are  phased  out,  and  make  changes 
In  support  and  control  programs  for  crops 
such  as  peanuts,  rice,  extra  long  staple  cotton 
and  tobacco. 

Current  farm  legislation  expires  this  year. 
Butz  said. 

The  new  law  should  extend  for  four  years, 
rather  than  two,  to  allow  consideration  after 
the  1976  presidential  election  when  the 
atmosphere  is  "least  political." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  22,  1973] 

Food  Spurs  0.8  Percent  Price  Rise 

(By  Peter  MUlus) 

The  cost  of  living  flew  upward  last  month 
by  another  0.8  per  cent,  the  most  In  any 
month  since  the  Korean  war  buildup  In  1951, 
the  Labor  Department  reported  yesterday. 

Two-thirds  of  the  Increase  In  the  consumer 
price  index  came  at  the  supermarket  check- 
out counter,  where  prices  rose  2.4  per  cent 
for  the  month.  That  rise  was  the  largest  since 
the  department  started  keeping  separate 
track  of  them  in  1952. 

But  prices  for  all  goods  other  than  food, 
which  had  been  stable  the  four  preceding 
months,  also  headed  up  sharply. 

Heating  and  other  utility  bills  rose  1.1  per 
cent,  and  rents.  0.5  per  cent. 

In  a  separate  report,  the  Labor  Department 
said  that  price  Increases  last  month  out- 
stripped hourly  wage  Increase,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  aver- 
age worklngman's  hourly  earnings  fell. 

Judged  by  the  department's  hourly  earn- 
ings index,  that  worker's  purchasing  power 
WEis  no  greater  last  month  than  it  was  last 
September,  and  was  only  1.7  per  cent  above  Its 
level  o'  February  1971. 

The  administration  had  sought  to  soften 
yesterday's  bad  news  In  advance,  with  as- 


surances Tuesday  that  food  prices  will  not 
keep  going  up  as  fast  In  the  second  half  of 
this  year  as  they  have  in  the  first  and  that 
they  may  level  off  by  December. 

The  administration  wants  to  keep  unions 
from  demanding  big  and  lasting  wage  in- 
creases this  year  on  the  strength  of  food 
price  rises  it  does  not  think  will  continue. 
Speaking  partly  to  those  unions  yesterday, 
Herbert  Stein,  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  said,  "this  latest  price 
news  provides  additional  warning  of  the  dili- 
gence that  must  be  exercised  to  prevent  the 
revival  of  rapid  Inflation  as  the  U.S.  eco- 
nomy rises  strongly  in  a  world  generally  ex- 
periencing much  moia  inflation  than  wa 
have." 

His  remarks  made  small  Impression  on 
AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany,  who 
warned  once  again  that  "without  effective 
controls  on  food,  the  biggest  Item  In  the 
home  budget,  no  (wage-price)  stabilization 
program  will  work." 

"Since  the  White  House  continues  to  In- 
sist that  it  will  not  take  any  substantive  ac- 
tion such  as  freezing  the  prices  of  raw  farm 
products,"  said  Meany,  "It  Is  up  to  Congress 
to  Insist  on  food  price  controls"  as  a  condi- 
tion for  extending  wage-price  controls  an- 
other year. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Senate  passed  and  sent  to 
the  House  legislation  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  keep  controls  on  pay  and  prices  for 
another  year  beyond  the  present  statutory 
expiration  date  of  April  30. 

The  White  House  has  controls  now  on  the 
processing  and  distribution  of  farm  products 
but  not  on  the  prices  paid  to  farmers,  which 
the  processors  and  distributors  generally  are 
free  to  pass  along 

Big  labor  contracts  affecting  some  4.7  mil- 
lion unionized  workers  in  such  key  indus- 
tries as  autos,  rubber,  trucking,  railroading 
and  electrical  appliances  are  coming  up  for 
renewal  in  the  next  few  months. 

The  0.8  per  cent  Increase  In  the  consumer 
price  Index  in  February  was  after  seasonal 
adjustment,  the  allowance  made  for  normal 
seasonal  price  fluctuations. 

It  raised  the  index  to  128.6,  meaning  that 
it  cost  $128.60  last  month  to  buy  at  retail 
that  which  cost  $100  In  1967. 

A  0.8  per  cent  monthly  Increase  is  the 
equivalent  of  a  9.6  per  cent  annual  rate  of 
inflation. 

Consumer  prices  overall  in  February  were 
3.9  per  cent  higher  than  the  year  before.  In 
the  last  six  months,  however,  they  have  been 
rising  at  the  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate 
of  5.2  per  cent,  and  in  the  last  three  months, 
at  6.3  per  cent. 

The  President's  announced  goal  Is  to  have 
the  annual  rate  of  inflation  down  to  2.5  per 
cent  by  the  last  months  of  this  year. 

In  the  last  six  months,  however,  grocery 
store  prices  have  gone  up  at  the  annual  rate 
of  14.8  percent,  and  In  the  last  three  months, 
20.3  percent.  In  the  same  three  months, 
moreover,  wholesale  prices  of  farm  products, 
processed  foods  and  feeds  have  risen  at  an 
annual  rate  of  56  percent — which  will  show 
up  at  the  retail  level  in  the  months  ahead. 

Most  of  the  food  price  increase  last  month, 
as  in  most  other  recent  months,  was  due  to 
meat.  Meat  prices  went  up  5.4  percent,  and 
made  up  almost  two-flfths  of  the  total  Feb- 
ruary price  rise. 

Prices  of  nonfood  commodities  rose  0.5 
percent,  seasonally  adjusted,  after  having 
held  even  in  January.  Stein  said  the  Feb- 
ruary flare-up  "reflected  at  least  In  part  er- 
ratic factors  plus  the  opportunity  that  the 
transition  to  Phase  III  may  have  provided 
for  speeding  up  price  Increases  that  would 
have  occurred  latar." 

Phase  n  of  wape-prlce  controls  gave  way 
to  Phase  III  in  January:  the  difference  be- 
tween them  is  that  most  companies  and 
unions  are  now  expected  to  abide  by  the  gov- 
ernment's anti-lnflatlon  standards  on  their 
own,  with  the  White  House  Intervening  only 
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when  It  thinks  that  wage  and  pri^  Increases 
are  excessive. 

The   cost   of  services   rose   0.4 
February,  with  rents  one  major 

The  Labor   Department  noted 
the  purchEislng  power  of  averaige 
Jngs    fell    last    month — by    0.9 
purchasing  power  of  weekly 
That  was  due  to  an  Increase  In 
work  week — longer  part-time  houfs 
overtime. 
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FOOD    PRICES    RISE    0.8%    IN  D.(  .    AREA 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  for  the  Wash- 
ington area  rose  0.8  percent  in  the  three- 
month  period  ending  in  Februai  y  but  was 
0.5  percent  below  the  national  i  iverage  in- 
dex, the  Bureau  of  Labor  StatlstI  :s  reported 
yesterday. 

The  three-month  food  price  index  rose  3.9 
percent  here  as  supermarket  prl(es  rose  5.5 
percent.  Meat  prices  went  up  13  pe  -cent,  com- 
pared to  9.3  percent  nationally,  an(  accounted 
for  two-thirds  of  the  supermarke    price  rise. 

The  local  food  price  Index  fo  •  February 
rose  1.9  percent,  0.2  percent  lesi  than  the 
national  increase.  Although  supermarket 
prices  usually  decline  here  in  Febpiary,  they 
rose  2.4  percent  last  month. 
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[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mai. 
Food  Costs  Push  Price  Index  Up 

Poultry    and    Fish    Increase 

Over-All  Climb  in  Month  Is 

Years 

(By  Edward  Cowan) 

Washington.  March  21. — Led 
higher  food  prices,  the  Consumer 
for  February  posted  its  largest  one 
crease  in  22  years,  the  Labor 
ported  today.  Prices  of  many  no 
notably  heating  oil,  also  went  up 

The  department  reported  that 
climbed    seven-tenths    of    1    per 
month,  or  eight-tenths  after 
statistics  to  account  for  the  dip 
occurs  in  February.  The  seasonallkr 
figure  was  the  largest  one-month 
the  Korean  War  Inflation  of 
when  the  index  soared  1 .8  per  cen ; 

The  cost  of  food  bought  in 
climbed  2.4  per  cent,  after  seaso 
ment,  the  largest  one-month  rise 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  whicl  i 
the   price   index,   began   keeping 
food  in  home  consumption  in 
The  adjusted  Increase  for  meat, 
fish  was  5  per  cent  and  for  meat 
per  cent. 

Congress     and     organized 
angrily   to   the   latest   report  of 
flatlon,  particularly  to  the  higher 
But   Herbert  Stein,  chairman  of 
dent's   Council   of  Economic 
tinned  the  Nixon  Administration'^ 
soothe   the  public,  the  politician^ 
trade  unions. 

"The  dally  news  observable  in 
stores  should  be  Improving,"  Mr 
He  noted  that  food  prices  have 
7.3  per  cent  in  the  last  year. 

The  over-all  price  index,  based 
tional  sample  of  120,000  prices, 
February,  ud  3  9  per  cent  from  a 
The  Index  uses  the  1967  price  lev 
of    100.   The    February   reading 
that   goods   ar.d   services   bought 
families    for    $10    in    1967    cost 
month. 

President  Nixon's  goal  Is  to 
nual  rate  of  inflation  to  2.5  per 
by  the  end  of  the  year.  The  Feb 
formance  contrasted  unfavorably 
goal  but  did  not  mean  that  it 
achieved. 

rise  called  sho-king 

The  report  appeared  to  portend 
culttes  for  the  Administration  in 
moderate  wage  settlements  in 
tlve  bargaining  contract*  this  year 
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eSort  to  stave  off  some  Congressional  senti- 
ment for  ceiling  prices  on  raw  agricultural 
products  and  perhaps  retail  prices  in  general. 

Administration  forces  in  the  Senate  last 
night  defeated  three  attempts  to  write  such 
ceilings  into  a  one-year  extension  of  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act,  which  the  Senate 
then  approved  and  sent  to  the  House. 

"If  the  shocking  increase  in  consumer 
prices  fcr  February  had  been  available  last 
night  when  the  Senate  was  voting,"  said  Sen- 
ator William  Proxmlre,  Democrat  of  Wiscon- 
sin, who  bad  proposed  a  six-month  freeze  on 
all  prices  and  wages,  "we  could  have  had  an 
anti-inflation  law  that  really  meant  busi- 
ness." 

Congressional  sources  noted  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic floor  manager  of  the  bill.  Senator 
John  J.  Sparkman  of  Alabama,  and  his  Re- 
publican counterpart.  Senator  John  O.  Tower 
of  Texas,  kept  the  Senate  sitting  until  after 
9  p.m.  to  complete  action  on  the  bill.  Mr. 
Sparkman  was  one  of  a  number  of  Demo- 
crats who  voted  with  Republicans  to  defeat 
price-ceiling  amendments. 

George  Meany,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations,  who  has  been  a  cen- 
tral figure  in  the  Administration's  campaign 
to  moderate  wage  settlements,  urged  Con- 
gress "to  insist  on  food  price  controls  from 
farms  to  market."  Mandatory  price  controls 
still  apply  to  food  processors,  wholesalers  and 
retailers  but  not  on  initial  sales  by  farmers. 

PROGRAM    FOUND    IN    PERIL 

Mr.  Meany  hinted  once  again  that  the  wage 
stabilization  effort  was  in  Jeopardy.  "With- 
out effective  control  of  food,  the  biggest  item 
in  the  home  budget,  no  stabilization  program 
will  work, "  he  said. 

The  report  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics showed  that  the  2.4  per  cent  rise  in  take- 
home  food  prices  last  month  was  slightly 
greater  than  the  2.3  per  cent  rise  in  January. 
Significant  increases  were  listed  for  meats, 
poultry,  baked  goods,  dairy  products,  fresh 
vegetables  and  cereal  products.  Egg  prices 
declined  sharply. 

Mr.  Stein,  in  a  Joint  statement  read  to  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Congress,  said 
that  the  5.4  per  cent  increase  in  meat  prices 
accounted  for  almost  40  per  cent  of  the  over- 
all rise  in  the  index. 

"The  supplies  of  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry 
now  in  prospect,"  Mr.  Stein  said,  "indicate 
that  meat  prices  will  soon  be  declining  at 
wholesale  and  at  least  rising  much  less  rap- 
idly at  retail." 

POSSIBILITY    OF    CONTROLS 

The  Administration  released  a  detailed  re- 
port yesterday  In  an  effort  to  convince  the 
public  that,  as  Mr.  Stein  said,  the  news 
would  soon  get  better. 

In  his  testimony,  Mr.  Stein  left  open  in  a 
general  way  the  possibUity  of  additional  price 
controls  In  the  food  sector,  but  all  Indica- 
tions were  that  the  Administration  was  try- 
ing to  ride  out,  without  more  regulation, 
what  it  describes  as  a  temporary  problem.  As 
John  T.  Dunlop,  director  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council,  reminded  the  Joint  committee,  the 
third  phase  of  the  stabilization  effort  is 
viewed  by  the  White  House  as  a  time  of 
transition  to  no  controls. 

In  nonfood  categories,  the  price  report 
listed  increases  for  heating  oU,  women's  and 
girl's  clothing,  footwear,  gasoline,  alcoholic 
beverages,  household  supplies  and  tcjrtlle 
furnishings. 

CAB   PRICES  DECLINZ 

Among  services,  which  rose  by  four-tenths 
of  1  per  cent,  the  most  significant  Increases 
were  for  rent  and  upkeep.  Doctor's  fees,  hair- 
cuts and  beauty-parlor  prices  also  went  up. 

Small  declines  were  reported  for  men's 
clothing,  furniture,  appliances,  new  and  used 
automobiles,  and  tires. 

In  a  companion  report,  the  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics  showed  how  the  Increase  in 


prices  had  cut  Into  the  buying  power  of 
worker's  pay  gains. 

Expansion  of  the  work  week  in  nonfann 
production  industries  and  a  one-cent  rise  in 
average  hourly  earnings  added  $1.17  In  Feb- 
ruary to  the  weekly  take-home  pay  of  a, 
typical  worker  with  three  dependents,  a  rise 
of  1.2  per  cent  from  January.  But  inflation 
whittled  the  real  increase  In  buying  power  to 
24  cents,  or  fovir-tenths  of  1  per  cent. 

As  against  a  year  earlier,  real  earnings 
were  up  1  per  cent,  a  bit  better  than  the  im- 
provement of  eight-tenths  of  1  per  cent  re- 
corded in  January.  The  report  said  that  the 
figure  would  have  been  much  larger  but  for 
the  January  Increase  In  Social  Security  taxes. 
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MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  a  group 
of  friends  of  Margaret  Chase  Smith  has 
announced  plans  to  convert  the  Smith 
homestead  in  Skowhegan,  Maine,  into  a 
library  in  honor  of  the  gracious  lady  who 
served  so  faithfully  and  well  in  this  body 
for  24  years.  Such  a  memorial  will  be 
fitting  tribute  to  Senator  Smith,  whose 
years  of  congressional  service  spanned  a 
turbulent  period  of  social  change  in 
America. 

Mrs.  Smith's  perceptions  of  both  the 
revolutionary  changes  and  recurrent 
patterns  in  American  life  in  her  years  in 
Washington,  gathered  at  the  white, 
woodframe  home  in  Skowhegan,  the 
town  where  she  was  bom,  will  provide  a 
valuable  resource  for  both  current  and 
future  generations.  Let  me  offer  some  ex- 
amples. 

Mrs.  Smith  has  a  philosophy  of  life 
which  could  serve  all  of  us  well.  She  out- 
lined it  in  1953.  She  said — 

My  creed  is  that  public  service  must  be 
more  than  doing  a  Job  efficiently  and  hon- 
estly. It  must  be  complete  dedication  to  the 
people  and  to  the  nation  with  full  recogni- 
tion that  every  human  being  Is  entitled  to 
courtesy  and  consideration,  that  constructive 
criticism  Is  not  only  to  be  expected  but 
sought,  that  smears  are  not  only  to  be  ex- 
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pected  but  sought,  that  honor  Is  to  be  earned 
but  not  bought. 


I  know  from  personal  experience  in 
the  years  we  served  as  fellow  Senators 
from  Maine,  that  she  beUeves  that  creed 
and  lives  It  to  the  best  of  her  ability.  It  Is 
shown  not  only  in  her  record  of  2.941  con- 
secutive Senate  rollcall  votes  without  an 
absence,  but  more  imrwrtantly,  in  her 
willingness  to  buck  the  currents  of  popu- 
lar opinion  to  follow  the  dictates  of  her 
conscience. 

In  1950,  when  the  scourge  of  Mc- 
Carthyism  gripped  the  Senate,  the  lady 
from  Maine  stood  up  to  declare — 

These  of  us  who  shout  the  loudest  about 
Americanism  In  making  character  assassina- 
tions are  all  too  frequently  those  of  us  who, 
by  our  own  words  and  acts.  Ignore  some  of 
the  basic  principles  of  Americanism:  the 
right  to  criticize;  the  right  to  hold  un- 
popular beliefs;  the  right  to  protest;  the 
right  of  Independent  thought. 

Twenty  years  later  she  rose  again  in 
the  Senate  to  warn  us  once  more  that 
extremism  must  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
quer reason.  She  said  in  1970 — 

As  was  the  case  twenty  years  ago  when 
the  Senate  was  silenced  and  politically  In- 
timidated by  one  of  its  members,  so  today 
many  Americans  are  intimidated  and  made 
mute  by  the  emotional  violence  of  the  ex- 
treme left  ...  It  is  time  that  the  great 
center  of  our  people,  those  who  reject  the 
violence  and  unreasonableness  of  both  the 
extreme  right  and  the  extreme  left,  searched 
their  consciences,  mustered  their  moral  and 
physical  courage,  shed  their  Intimidated 
silence  and  declared  their  consciences. 

Mr.  President,  Margaret  Chase  Smith 
served  the  people  of  Maine  well  in  her 
long  career.  And  she  is  continuing  her 
service  to  America  in  several  ways,  in- 
cluding her  chairmanship  of  Freedom 
House,  and  an  active  speaking  schedule 
in  Maine  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Senator  Smith's  declaration  of  con- 
science in  1950  and  1970,  as  well  as  vari- 
ous articles  relating  to  her  career,  her 
present  activities,  and  the  Skowhegan 
library,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Congressional  Record. 
June  1,  1950] 
Thk  Orowino  Confusion — Need  for 
Patriotic  Thinking 
Mrs.    Smith    of    Maine.    Mr.    President,    I 
would  like  to  speak  briefly  and  simply  about 
a  serious  national  condition.  It  is  a  national 
feeling  of  fear  and   frustration  that  could 
result  in  national   suicide  and  the  end    of 
everything  that  we  Americans  hold  dear.  It 
is  a  condition  that  comes  from  the  lack  of 
effective  leadership  either  in  the  legislative 
branch  or  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. That  leadership  is  so  lacking  that 
serious  and  responsible  proposals  are  being 
made  that  national  advisory  commissions  be 
lea.d°'°^**  to  provide  such  critically  needed 

I  speak  as  briefly  as  possible  because  too 
much  harm  has  already  been  done  with  ir- 
responsible words  of  bitterness  and  selflsh 
political  opportunism.  I  speak  as  simply  as 

Sb^L^^t*^"f*  *^^  **^"*'  '^  ^  K«»t  to  ^ 
hH^i^  "^  eloquence.  I  speak  simply  and 
briefly  in  the  hope  that  my  words  will  be 
wken  to  heart. 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  aa  a  Republican. 
1  speak  as  a  woman.  I  speak  as  a  United 
states  Senator.  I  speak  as  an  American. 


The  United  States  Senate  has  long  enjoyed 
world-wide  respect  as  the  greatest  delibera- 
tive body  in  the  world.  But  recently  that 
deliberative  character  has  too  often  been 
debased  to  the  level  of  a  forum  of  hate  and 
character  assassination  sheltered  by  the 
shield  of  congressional  immunity. 

It  is  ironical  that  we  Senators  can  in 
debate  in  the  Senate,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  any  form  of  words,  impute  to  any  Ameri- 
can who  is  not  a  Senator  any  conduct  or  mo- 
tive unworthy  or  unbecoming  an  American — 
and  without  that  non-Senator  American 
having  any  legal  redress  against  us — yet  if 
we  say  the  same  thing  in  the  Senate  about 
our  colleagues  we  can  be  stopped  on  the 
grounds  of  being  out  of  order. 

It  is  strange  that  we  can  verbally  attack 
anyone  else  without  restraint  and  with  full 
protection,  and  yet  we  hold  ourselves  above 
the  same  type  of  criticism  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate floor.  Surely  the  United  States  Senate  Is 
big  enough  to  take  self-criticism  and  self- 
appraisal.  Surely  we  should  be  able  to  take 
the  same  kind  of  character  attacks  that  we 
"dish  out"  to  outsiders. 

I  think  that  it  Is  high  time  for  the  United 
States  Senate  and  its  Members  to  do  some 
real  soul  searching  and  to  weigh  our  con- 
sciences as  to  the  manner  in  which  we  are 
performing  our  duty  to  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  manner  in  which  we  are  using 
or  abusing  our  individual  powers  and 
privileges. 

I  think  it  Is  high  time  that  we  remem- 
bered that  we  have  sworn  to  uphold  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution.  I  think  it  is  high  time 
that  we  remembered  that  the  Constitution 
a.s  amended,  speaks  not  only  of  the  freedom 
of  speech  but  also  of  trial  by  jury  instead  of 
trial  by  accusation. 

Whether  it  be  a  criminal  prosecution  In 
court  or  a  character  prosecution  in  the  Sen- 
ate, there  is  little  practical  dUtlnctlon  when 
the  life  of  a  person  has  been  ruined. 

Those  of  us  who  shout  the  loudest  about 
Americanism  In  making  character  assassina- 
tions are  all  too  frequently  those  who    by 
our  own  words  and  acts,  ignore  some  of'  the 
basic  principles  of  Americanism— 
The  right  to  criticize. 
The  right  to  hold  unpopular  beliefs 
The  right  to  protest. 
The  right  of  independent  thought. 
The  exercise  of  these  rights  should  not 
cost  one  single  American  citizen  his  reputa- 
tion or  his  right  to  a  livelihood  nor  should 
he  be  in  danger  of  losing  his  reputation  or 
livelihood    merely    because    he    happens    to 
know  someone  who  holds  unpopular  beliefs. 
Who  of  us  does  not?  Otherwise  none  of  us 
could    call    our   souls    our   own.    Otherwise 
thought  control  wopld  have  set  in. 

The  American  people  are  sick  and  tired  of 
being  afraid  to  speak  their  minds  lest  they 
be  politically  smeared  as  Communists  or 
Fascists  by  their  opponents.  Freedom  of 
speech  is  not  what  It  used  to  be  in  America 
It  has  been  so  abused  by  some  that  it  is  not 
exercised  by  others. 

The  American  people  are  sick  and  tired  of 
seeing  Innocent  people  smeared  and  guilty 
people  whitewashed.  But  there  have  been 
enough  proved  cases,  such  as  the  Amerasia 
case,  the  Hiss  case,  the  Coplon  case,  the  Gold 
case,  to  cause  Nation-wide  distrust  and 
strong  suspicion  that  there  may  be  some- 
thing to  the  unproved,  sensational  accusa- 
tions. 

As  a  Republican.  I  say  to  my  colleagues  on 
this  aide  of  the  aisle  that  the  Republican 
Party  faces  a  chaUenge  today  that  is  not  un- 
like the  challenge  which  It  faced  back  In 
Lincoln's  day.  The  Republican  Party  so  suc- 
cessfully met  that  challenge  that  it  emerged 
from  the  ClvU  War  as  the  champion  of  a 
united  nation — in  addition  to  being  a  party 
which  unrelentingly  fought  loose  spending 
and  loose  programs. 

Today  our  country  is  being  psychologically 
divided  by  the  confusion  and  the  suspicions 
that  are  bred  in  the  United  States  Senate  to 


spread  like  cancerous  tentacles  of  "know 
nothing,  suspect  everything"  attitudes.  To- 
day we  have  a  Democratic  administration 
which  has  developed  a  mania  for  loose  spend- 
ing and  loose  programs.  History  is  repeating 
itself — and  the  Republican  Party  again  has 
the  opportunity  to  emerge  as  the  champion 
of  unity  and  prudence. 

The  record  of  the  present  Democratic  ad- 
ministration has  provided  us  with  sufficient 
campaign  issues  without  the  necessity  of 
resorting  to  political  smears.  America  is 
rapidly  losing  Its  position  as  leader  of  the 
world  simply  because  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration has  pitifully  failed  to  provide 
effective  leadership. 

The  Democratic  administration  has  com- 
pletely confused  the  American  people  by  Its 
dally  contradictory  grave  warnings  and 
optimistic  assurances,  which  show  the  people 
that  our  Democratic  administration  has  no 
Idea  of  where  it  Is  going. 

The  Democratic  administration  has  greatly 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  American  people 
by  its  complacency  to  the  threat  of  com- 
munism here  at  home  and  the  leak  of  vital 
secrets  to  Russia  through  key  officials  of  the 
Democratic  administration.  There  are  enough 
proved  cases  to  make  this  point  without 
dUutlng  our  criticism  with  unproved 
charges. 

Surely  these  are  sufficient  reasons  to  make 
it  clear  to  the  American  people  that  it  is 
time  for  a  change  and  that  a  Republican  vic- 
tory is  necessary  to  the  security  of  the  coun- 
try. Surely  it  is  clear  that  this  Nation  will 
continue  to  suffer  so  long  as  it  is  governed  by 
the  present  Ineffective  Democratic  adminis- 
tration. 

Yet  to  dUplace  It  with  a  Republican  regime 
embracing  a  philosophy  that  lacks  political 
integrity  or  Intellectual  honesty  would  prove 
equally  disastrous  to  the  Nation.  The  Nation 
sorely  needs  a  Republican  victory.  But  I  do 
not  want  to  see  the  Republican  Party  ride  to 
political  victory  on  the  Four  Horsemen  of 
Calumny — fear,  Ignorance,  bigotry,  and 
smear. 

I  doubt  If  the  Republican  Party  could  do 
so,  simply  because  I  do  not  believe  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  uphold  any  political  party 
that  puts  political  exploitation  above  na- 
tional interest.  Surely  we  Republicans  are 
not  so  desperate  for  victory. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  the  Republican  Party 
win  that  way.  WhUe  it  might  be  a  fleeting 
victory  for  the  Republican  Party.  It  would 
be  a  more  lasting  defeat  for  the  American 
people.  Surely  It  would  ultimately  be  suicide 
for  the  Republican  Party  and  the  two-party 
system  that  has  protected  our  American 
liberties  from  the  dictatorship  of  a  one-party 
system. 

As  member  of  the  minority  party,  we  do 
not  have  the  primary  authority  to  formulate 
the  policy  of  our  Government.  But  we  do 
have  the  responsibility  of  rendering  construc- 
tive criticism,  of  clarifying  issues,  of  allaying 
fears  by  acting  as  responsible  citizens. 

As  a  woman,  I  wonder  how  the  mothers 
wives,  sisters,  and  daughters  feel  about  the 
way  in  which  members  of  their  families  have 
been  politically  mangled  In  Senate  debate— 
and  I  use  the  word  "debate"  advUedly. 

As  a  United  States  Senator.  I  am  not  proud 
of  the  way  in  which  the  Senate  has  been 
made  a  publicity  platform  for  Irresponsible 
sensationalism.  I  am  not  proud  of  the  reck- 
less abandon  In  which  unproved  charges  have 
been  hurled  from  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  am 
not  proud  of  the  obviously  staged,  undignified 
countercharges  which  have  been  attempted 
in  retaliation  from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
I  do  not  like  the  way  the  Senate  has  been 
made  a  rendezvous  for  vilification,  for  selflsh 
political  gain  at  the  sacrifice  of  Individual 
reputations  and  national  unity.  I  am  not 
proud  of  the  way  we  smear  outsldera  from 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  hide  behind  the 
cloak  of  congressional  immunity  and  still 
place  ourselves  beyond  criticism  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 
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As  an  American.  I  am  shockea  i  ,t  the  way 
Kepubllcans  and  E>emocrats  alUte  ve  playing 
directly  Into  the  Communist  deslgii  ol  "con- 
Xuse,  divide,  and  conquer. "  As  an  (American, 
I  do  not  want  a  Democratic  administration 
white  wash  or  cover  up  any  more  tl  lan  I  want 
a  Republican  smear  or  witch  hunt 

As  an  American,  I  condemn  a  I«publlcan 
Fascist  Just  as  much  as  I  condem:i  a  Demo- 
crat Communist.  I  condemn  a  Democrat  Fas- 
cist just  as  much  as  I  condemn  a  l;epubllcan 
Communist.  They  are  equally  dangerous  to 
you  and  me  and  to  our  country.  Ai  an  Amer- 
ican, I  want  to  see  our  Nation  recipture  the 
strength  and  unity  It  once  had  when  we 
fought  the  enemy  Instead  of  o\irs«  Ives. 

It  Is  with  these  thoughts  thit  I  have 
drafted  what  I  call  a  Declaratloa  of  Con- 
science. I  am  gratified  that  the  Seiator  from 
New  Hampshire  |Mr.  Tobet),  tl.e  Senator 
from  Vermont  |Mr.  Aiken  1,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Seiator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ives],  the  Senator Ifrom  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Thte).  and  the  Se4ator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hendbickson]  Ihave  con- 
curred In  that  declaration  and  have  au- 
thorized me  to  announce  their  ccncurrence. 

The  declaration  reads  as  follows: 

SrATEMENT    OF    SEVEN    REFTJBLICAW     SENATORS 

1.  We  are  Republicans.  But  we  are  Amer- 
icans first.  It  Is  as  Americans  that  we  ex- 
press our  concern  with  the  growlnf  confusion 
that  threatens  the  security  and  i  tabUlty  of 
our  country.  Democrats  and  Kepubllcans 
alike  have  contributed  to  that  co  iftislon. 

2.  The  Democratic  administration  has  Ini- 
tially created  the  confusion  by  Its  lack  of 
effective  leadership,  by  Its  co  itradlctory 
grave  warnings  and  optimistic  ass  irances.  by 
its  complacency  to  the  threat  of  c  smmunlsm 
here  at  home,  by  Its  oversensH  iveness  to 
rightful  criticism,  by  Its  petty  bitterness 
against  Its  critics. 

3.  Certain  elements  of  the  Reput  llcan  Party 
have  materially  added  to  this  confusion  In 
the  hopes  of  riding  the  Republican  Party 
to  victory  through  the  selfish  psUtlcal  ex- 
ploitation of  fear,  bigotry.  Ignorance,  and 
Intolerance  There  are  enough  iilstakes  of 
the  Democrats  for  Republicans  »  criticize 
constructively  without  resorting  »  political 
smears. 

4.  To  this  extent.  Democrats  aqd  Republi- 
cans alike  have  unwittingly,  but  undeniably, 
played  directly  into  the  Commualst  design 
of  "confuse,  divide,  and  conquer.j' 

5.  It  is  high  time  that  we  stopp^  thinking 
politically  as  Republicans  and  Democrats 
about  elections  and  started  thlnkl  ng  patriot- 
ically as  Americans  about  natloral  security 
based  on  Individual  freedom.  It  1^  high  time 
that  we  all  stopped  being  tools  *nd  victims 
of  totalitarian  techniques — techr  Iques  that. 
If  continued  here  unchecked,  will  surely  end 
what  we  have  come  to  cherish  as  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life. 

MARGARrr   Chase   Sioth, 

MaiTie. 

CTUXLtS  W.  TOBET, 

New  Hampshire. 
Qeorge  D.  Aiken, 


Watne  L.  Morse, 
Ikvino  M.  Ives, 


Edvitard  J.  Thte, 

Stinneaota, 
Robert  C.  Hensrici  cson, 

NiriB  Jersey. 
Mr.  Smtth  of  New  Jersey.  Mi.  President 
prior  to  the  address  just  dellv<red  by  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  she  suggested  to  me  that  ihe  thought 
the  address  she  was  about  to  tiake  to  the 
Senate  might  contain  some  matters  with 
which  I  might  disagree. 

I  wish  to  say  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league that  I  have  listened  wltli  the  great- 
est Intentness  to  her  speech;  I  Mt  my  desk 


Vermont. 


Oregon. 
jiew  York. 


and  took  a  seat  close  to  her  desk  In  order 
that  I  might  hear  every  word  of  her  speech. 
I  wish  to  state  that  I  am  In  wholehearted 
agreement  with  everything  she  has  said,  and 
I  congratulate  her  and  commend  her  for 
the  magnificent  address  she  has  Just  made  to 
the  Senate. 

Mrs.  Smith  of  Maine.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Hendrickson.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  state  for  the  record  that  the  address 
which  has  Just  been  delivered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  Is  one  of 
the  best  addresses  I  have  heard  since  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  be  a  Member  of  this 
distinguished  body.  The  address  was  Inspir- 
ing and  thought-provoking,  and  It  sounded 
a  clarion  warning  to  which  every  one  of  us 
should  pay  heed.  In  the  future,  as  we  un- 
dertake our  deliberations  on  the  fioor  of  this 
body  and  as  we  proceed  to  meet  our  dally 
obligations,  we  should  keep  In  our  minds  this 
fine,  ringing  message. 

I  compliment  and  congratulate  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  t*ie  Senator  from 
Maine;  and  as  she  goes  forth  on  her  new 
mission  abroad,  I  hope  she  will  remember 
that  she  has  given  us  today  this  inspiring 
message — and  to  good  advantage. 

Mr.  Ttdings.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  not  nec- 
essary for  any  of  us  to  be  In  complete  agree- 
ment with  all  the  statements  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine,  who  has 
Just  entertained  us  and  instructed  us  on  the 
highest  level  of  statesmanship.  I  think  there 
Is  much  food  for  thought  In  the  central 
theme  of  her  magnificent  address.  This  coun- 
try Is  faced  with  terrific  perils.  The  whole 
world  is  looking  to  us  for  leadership.  Regard- 
less of  whether  we  like  it  or  do  not  like  It, 
there  Is  no  other  place  than  America  to  which 
the  free  democratic  world  can  turn. 

I  take  the  address  just  delivered  to  the 
Senate  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  to  be  a  real  contribution  to  the  world 
situation  and  particularly  to  the  situation 
existing  m  the  Senate  and  the  situation 
existing  In  the  House  of  Representatives.  She 
has  been  temperate,  constructive.  Imagina- 
tive, and.  I  believe,  fair  In  her  comments 
generally  upon  the  passing  scene.  I  wish  to 
compliment  her  both  personally  and  as  a 
fellow  Senator  upon  her  breadth  of  view  and 
the  reasonable  detachment  from  political 
affairs  which  she  has  stated  In  such  a  de- 
lightful manner  In  the  thoughts  to  which 
she  has  given  expression.  Those  of  us  of  the 
male  sex  must  coin  a  new  word  In  order  to 
aptly  fit  her  magnificent  address,  and  I  sug- 
gest the  word  "stateswomanship." 

Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  President,  I  deem  It  a 
great  privilege  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  upon  her  mas- 
terly and  very  timely  address.  I  think  she 
has  said  things  this  afternoon  In  condemna- 
tion of  the  current  smear  campaign  which 
had  to  be  said  and  should  have  been  said 
long  ago.  things  which  many  of  us  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  have  felt  and  were  In 
agreement  with. 

I  think  she  has  brought  home  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  both  the  evil  and  the  danger  of 
trial  by  accusation,  not  trial  based  on  evi- 
dence or  on  proof,  but  merely  on  accusation. 
Innuendo,  and  smear.  She  has  well  expressed 
her  antipathy  for  what  she  aptly  called  the 
Pour  Horsemen  of  Calumny — fear,  ignorance, 
bigotry,  and  smear. 

She  has  said  the  things  which  are  in  our 
minds  and  hearts,  and  she  has  done  so  In  a 
manner  which  I  think  none  of  us  who  had 
the  privilege  of  listening  to  her  will  lightly 
or  quickly  forget. 

I  think  she  has  pointed  out,  too,  the  great 
danger  under  which  we  here  have  been  work- 
ing for  the  past  few  months,  namely,  the 
danger  that  the  people  of  America,  through 
the  endless  repetition  of  unproved  charges 
against  the  State  Department  and  Govern- 
ment employees  generally,  will  lose  confidence 
In  their  Government.  She  pointed  out  the 


even  greater  danger  that  the  freedom-loving 
people  of  other  nations  will  lose  confidence  In 
the  leadership  of  the  United  States.  If  that 
should  happen,  I  would  see  very  little  hope 
for  the  free  world. 

Again  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  both 
to  congratulate  and  to  thank  the  able  Junior 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith]  for  her 
very  thoughtful  address. 

(Prom  the  Congressional  Record,  June  1, 

1970) 
Declaration    of    Conscience — 20  Years 

Later 
Mrs.  SMrrH  of  Maine  Mr.  President,  20 
years  ago  on  this  June  1  date  at  this  same 
desk  I  spoke  about  the  then  serious  national 
condition  with  a  statement  known  as  the 
"Declaration  of  Conscience."  We  had  a  na- 
tional sickness  then  from  which  we  recovered 
We  have  a  national  sickness  now  from  which 
I  pray  we  will  recover. 

I  would  like  to  recall  portions  of  that 
statement  today  because  they  have  applica- 
tion now  20  years  later. 
I  said  of  the  then  national  condition: 
"It  is  a  national  feeling  of  fear  and  frus- 
tration that  could  result  In  national  suicide 
and  the  end  of  everything  that  we  Americans 
hold  dear." 

Surely  that  Is  the  situation  today. 

I  said  then: 

"I  speak  as  briefly  as  possible  because  too 
much  harm  has  already  been  done  with 
Irresponsible  words  of  bitterness  and  selfish 
political  opportunism." 

That  18  not  the  only  situation  today,  but 
It  Is  even  worse  for  irresponsible  words  have 
exploded  Into  trespass,  violence,  arson,  and 
kUllngs. 

I  said  then: 

"I  think  that  It  Is  high  time  for  the  United 
States  Senate  and  its  Members  to  do  some 
soul  searching — for  us  to  weigh  our  con- 
sciences— on  the  manner  In  which  we  are 
performing  our  duty  to  the  pe<^le  of  the 
United  States — on  the  manner  in  which  we 
are  using  or  abusing  our  Individual  powers 
and  privileges." 

That  applies  today.  But  I  would  add  this 
to  It — expanded  application  to  the  people 
themselves,  whether  they  be  students  or  con- 
struction workers,  whether  they  be  on  or  off 
campus. 

I  said  then: 

"Those  of  us  who  shout  the  loudest  about 
Americanism  in  making  character  assassina- 
tions are  all  too  frequently  those  who,  by  our 
ovim  words  and  acts,  ignore  some  of  the  basic 
principles  of  Americanism — 

"The  right  to  criticize; 

"The  right  to  protest; 

"The  right  to  Independent  thought." 

That  applies  today — and  It  Includes  the 
right  to  dissent  against  the  dissenters. 

I  said  then: 

"The  American  people  are  sick  and  tired  of 
being  afraid  to  speak  their  minds  lest  they 
be  politically  smeared  .  .  .  Freedom  of  speech 
Is  not  what  It  used  to  be  In  America.  It  has 
been  so  abused  by  some  that  It  Is  not  exer- 
cised by  others." 

That  applies  today  to  both  sides  It  is  typl- 
fled  by  the  girl  student  at  Colby  College  who 
VTTOte  me: 

"I  am  striking  with  my  heart  against  the 
fighting  in  Cambodia  but  I  am  intimidated 
by  those  who  scream  protests  and  clench 
their  fists  and  cannot  listen  to  people  who 
oppose  their  views." 

I  said  then: 

"Today  our  country  Is  being  psychologi- 
cally divided  by  the  confusion  and  the  sus- 
picions that  are  bred  In  the  United  States 
Senate  to  spread  like  cancerous  tentacles  of 
'Know  nothing,  suspect  everything'  atti- 
tudes." 

That  applies  today — but  It  must  be  ex- 
panded to  the  people  themselves.  Twenty 
years  ago  It  was  the  antl-lntellectuals  who 
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were  most  guilty  of  "know  nothing"  atti- 
tudes. Today  too  many  of  the  militant  Intel- 
lectuals are  equally  as  guilty  of  "hear  noth- 
ing" attitudes  of  refusing  to  listen  while  de- 
manding communication. 

I  said  then: 

"I  don't  like  the  way  the  Senate  has  been 
made  a  rendezvous  for  vilification,  for  selfish 
political  gain  at  the  sacrifice  of  individual 
reputations  and  national  unity." 

That  applies  today.  But  I  would  add  that 
equally  I  do  not  like  the  way  the  campus  has 
been  made  a  rendezvous  for  obscenity,  for 
trespass,  for  violence,  for  arson,  and  for  kill- 
ing. 

I  said  then: 

"I  am  not  proud  of  the  way  we  smear  out- 
siders from  the  Floor  of  the  Senate  and  hide 
behind  the  cloak  of  congressional  Immunity 
and  still  place  ourselves  beyond  criticism  on 
the  Floor  of  the  Senate." 

Today  I  would  add  to  that — I  am  not  proud 
of  the  way  In  which  too  many  militants 
resort  to  the  Illegalities  of  trespass,  violence, 
and  arson  and,  in  doing  so,  claim  for  them- 
selves a  special  Immunity  from  the  law  with 
the  allegation  that  such  acts  are  Justified 
because  they  have  a  political  connotation 
with  a  professed  cause. 

I  said  then: 

"As  a  United  States  Senator,  I  am  not 
proud  of  the  way  In  which  the  Senate  has 
been  made  a  publicity  platform  for  lrresp)on- 
slble  sensationalism." 

Today  I  would  add  that  I  am  not  proud 
of  the  way  In  which  our  national  television 
networks  and  campuses  have  been  made  pub- 
licity platforms  for  irresponsible  sensational- 
ism— nor  am  I  proud  of  the  countercrltlclsm 
against  the  networks  and  the  campuses  that 
has  gone  beyond  the  bounds  of  reasonable- 
ness and  propriety  and  fanned.  Instead  of 
drenching,  the  fires  of  division. 

I  have  admired  much  of  the  candid  and 
justified  defense  of  our  Government  in  re- 
ply to  the  news  media  and  the  militant  dis- 
senters— but  some  of  the  defense  has  been 
too  extreme  and  unfair  and  too  repetitive 
and  thus  impaired  the  effectiveness  of  the 
previous  admirable  and  unjustified  defense. 

I  said  20  years  ago : 

"As  an  American,  I  am  shocked  at  the 
way  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  are 
playing  directly  into  the  Communist  design 
of  "confuse,  divide  and  conquer.'  " 

Today  I  am  shocked  at  the  way  too  many 
Americans  are  so  doing. 

I  spoke  as  I  did  20  years  ago  because  of 
what  I  considered  to  be  the  great  threat 
from  the  radical  right — the  threat  of  a  gov- 
ernment of  repression. 

I  speak  today  because  of  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  great  threat  from  the  radical  left 
that  advocates  and  practices  violence  and 
defiance  of  the  law — again,  the  threat  of 
the  ultimate  result  of  a  reaction  of  repres- 
sion. 

The  President  denies  that  we  are  In  a 
revolution.  There  are  many  who  would  dis- 
agree with  such  appraisal.  Anarchy  may 
seem  nearer  to  many  of  us  than  It  really  Is. 

But  of  one  thing  I  am  sure.  The  exces- 
slveness  of  overreactlons  on  both  sides  Is  a 
clear  and  present  danger  to  American  de- 
mocracy. 

That  danger  Is  ultimately  from  the  politi- 
cal right  even  though  It  Is  initially  spawned 
by  the  antidemocratic  arrogance  and  nihil- 
ism from  the  political  extreme  left. 

Extremism  bent  upon  polarization  of  our 
people  is  increasingly  forcing  upon  the  Amer- 
ican people  the  narrow  choice  between  an- 
archy and  repression. 

And  make  no  mistake  about  It,  If  that 
narrow  choice  has  to  be  made,  the  Ameri- 
can people,  even  If  with  reluctance  and  mis- 
giving, will  choose  repression. 

For  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans believe  that: 

Trespass  Is  trespass — whether  on  the  cam- 
pus or  off. 


Violence  Is  violence — whether  on  the  cam- 
pus or  off. 

Arson  Is  arson — whether  on  the  campus 
or  off. 

Killing  Is  killing — whether  on  the  campus 
or  off. 

The  campus  cannot  degenerate  Into  a  priv- 
ileged sanctuary  for  obscenity,  trespass,  vio- 
lence, arson  and  killing  with  special  Immu- 
nity for  participants  in  such  acts. 

Criminal  acts,  active  or  by  negligence,  can- 
not be  condoned  or  excused  because  of  pan- 
ic, whether  the  offender  be  a  policeman,  a 
National  Guardsman,  a  student,  or  one  of 
us  In  this  legislative  body. 

Ironically,  the  excesses  of  dissent  on  the 
extreme  left  can  result  In  repression  of  dis- 
sent. For  repression  Is  preferable  to  anarchy 
and  nihilism  to  most  Americans. 

Yet,  excesses  on  the  extreme  right,  such 
as  those  20  years  ago,  can  mute  our  na- 
tional conscience. 

As  was  the  case  20  years  ago  when  the 
Senate  was  silenced  and  politically  Intimi- 
dated by  one  of  its  Members,  so  today  many 
Americans  are  intimidated  and  made  mute 
by  the  emotional  violence  of  the  extreme  left. 
Constructive  discussion  on  the  subject  Is  be- 
coming increasingly  difficult  of  attainment. 

It  Is  time  that  the  great  center  of  our 
people,  those  who  reject  the  violence  and 
unreasonableness  of  both  the  extreme  right 
and  the  extreme  left,  searched  their  con- 
sciences, mustered  their  moral  and  physical 
courage,  shed  their  intimidated  silence,  and 
declared  their  consciences. 

It  is  time  that  with  dignity,  firmness  and 
friendliness,  they  reason  with,  rather  than 
capitulate  to,  the  extremists  on  both  sides — 
at  all  levels — and  caution  that  their  patience 
ends  at  the  border  of  violence  and  anarchy 
that  threatens  our  American  democracy. 

Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mrs.  Smith  of  Maine.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Maine  for  the  fine  expres- 
sion of  her  thoughts  and  her  principles  that 
she  has  given  us  today.  Not  only  does  she 
mean  what  she  says,  but  also,  she  touches 
on  the  very  sensitive  parts  of  our  system  and 
points  out  some  weak  spots. 

I  recall  20  years  ago  when  she  made  the 
speech  to  which  she  referred  today.  She  was 
right  then,  and  I  can  testify  that  that  speech 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  vrtth  bringing  Into 
focus  the  opinion  that  finally  congealed  in 
the  American  people,  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  brought  about — I  could  not  say  a 
full  remedy,  but  a  striking  part,  a  very  major 
part,  of  the  remedy. 

Her  speech  20  years  ago  was  a  landmark, 
and  I  think  today  the  Senator  from  Maine 
has  given  us  another  landmark,  or  mile- 
stone, whichever  term  we  may  use.  We  are  all 
personally  indebted  to  her  for  that,  and  the 
American  people  are  indebted  to  her  not 
only  for  what  she  says  but  also  for  what  she 
does  as  a  Senator.  I  want  her  to  know  that 
she  Is  appreciated,  for  those  reasons  and 
others,  by  this  body  and  by  the  American 
people,  and  I  congratulate  her  for  the  speech 
she  has  made. 

Mrs.  Smith  of  Maine.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Mississippi. 
Whatever  he  says  means  much  to  me  because 
of  our  long  association.  The  people  well  know 
his  part  In  the  committee  work  that  has 
brought  about  the  recovery  from  the  Illness 
I  referred  to,  and  I  thank  him. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  Mr.  President.  I 
Join  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  In  paying 
respects  to  the  Senator  from  Maine  for  her 
remarlcs  here  today.  I.  too,  recall  her  remarks 
of  20  years  ago.  Just  as  those  remarks  were 
needed  then,  so,  too,  are  the  statements  she 
has  uttered  here  today  very  much  needed.  I 
hope  that  both  the  Senate  and  the  American 
People  win  take  heed  to  the  recommenda- 
tions she  has  made. 


(Prom  the  Maine  Sunday  Telegram,  Feb.  4, 
1973] 

"People  Wanted  Change.  I'm  Not  BrrrEB" 

Mrs.  Smith 
(By  BUI  Caldwell) 

"Of  course  I'm  disappointed  that  I  was 
beaten."  says  former  Sen.  Margaret  Chase 
Smith.  "Of  course  I'm  unhappy  that  I  am  no 
longer  representing  the  people  of  Maine  as  I 
have  done  for  34  years. 

"Yes.  my  defeat  was  a  shock  to  me.  But  I 
am  not  bitter,  as  uninformed,  speculative 
news  stories  have  said. 

"Why  should  I  be  bitter?  The  people  of 
Maine  gave  me  the  biggest  majorities  in  his- 
tory time  after  time. . .  I  am  most  grateful  for 
those  .  .  .  this  time  the  majority  of  those  who 
went  to  vote  decided  they  wanted  a  change.  . . 
"Why  be  bitter?  It  Is  over.  There  is  not  one 
thing  I  can  do  to  change  It.  Who  am  I  to 
question  that  or  to  be  bitter?" 

Mrs.  Smith  says  she  turned  away  all  re- 
quests for  Interviews  foUowlng  her  election 
defeat  for  two  reasons. 

"First,  I  had  nothing  to  say  except  that  I 
lost.  Everyone  knew  that.  And  that  I  was 
disappointed  to  have  lost.  That  surely  w.'isn't 
news.  .  .  The  other  reason  I  refused  inter- 
views was  simply  that  I  was  too  busy  getting 
out  of  my  office,  And  I  wUl  tell  you  why  I 
had  a  fixation  about  getting  out  on  time  and 
In  good  order. . . 

"You  must  realize  that  a  defeated  senator 
has  an  eviction  notice.  If  he  or  she  is  not 
out  on  time,  it  causes  havoc  all  down  the  line 
When  I  was  first  elected  to  the  Senate,  1 
could  not  get  Into  my  office  because  the  de- 
feated senator  would  not  leave.  I  had  to  park 
my  files  and  furniture  In  the  corridor  and 
sit  on  a  chair  in  the  rotunda  for  two  or  three 
days.  I  felt  furious,  awkward  and  foolish. 

"I  was  determined  that  I  would  not  cause 
anyone  the  embarrassment  caused  me  So  my 
first  priority  was  to  get  out  on  time  and  In 
good  order. 

"That  Is  not  quick  or  easy,  after  you  have 
been  In  Congress  34  years.  I.  Bill  Lewis,  Jackie 
Potter  and  all  my  staff  worked  around  the 
clock,  trying  to  get  that  job  done  as  well  as 
handUng  the  regular  work  of  the  office.  That 
work  was  piled  up  higher  than  ever  after 
the  campaign.  When  I  lost,  we  were  deluged 
with  mall  from  all  over  America,  and  indeed 
from  many  foreign  nations  too,  which  had  to 
be  answered. 

"One  way  to  save  time  was  to  give  no  press 
Interviews.  If  I  had  given  one,  I  would  have 
had  to  give  dozens.  In  fairness." 

Mrs.  Smith  is  anxious  to  set  the  record 
straight  about  news  reports  that  mUtakenly 
said  her  defeat  had  not  triggered  off  any 
demonstration  of  tribute  or  affection  from 
her  fellow  senators — Implying  that  after 
being  the  only  woman  in  the  Senate  for  so 
long,  she  was  leaving  unnoticed  and  un- 
mourned. 

"That  Implication  Is  wholly  untrue  and 
unfair  to  my  colleagues."  says  Mrs.  Smith 

To  prove  It.  assistant  Bill  Lewis  comes  out 
o'  the  study  carrying  a  six-Inch  thick  sheaf 
of  letters  and  telegrams  from  people  on  the 
Hill  and  another  big  sheaf  from  the  people 
In  the  executive  branch  and  the  White 
House. 

There  are  tributes,  some  very  moving,  from 
senators  on  both  sides  of  the  political  aisle, 
from  old-timers  and  from  greenhorns. 

Sen.  Howard  Baker  of  Tennessee  writes, 
"no  outcome  of  any  Senate  race  was  a  greater 
mistake  than  your  loss.  The  Senate  and 
the  nation  will  miss  you  grievously  .  .  ."  Sen. 
Ed  Brooke  of  Massachusetts  writes.  "How 
can  I  ever  express  my  deep  affection  and  re- 
spect I  have  for  you?  I  will  miss  you  mor« 
than  you  can  ever  know  .  .  ," 

Sen.  Robert  Dole  of  Kansas  writes,  "no 
defeat  has  affected  me  more  than  youiB.  You 
are  a  political  legend  In  your  own  time  .  .  ." 
Sen.  Barry  Gold  water  writes.  "Your  defeat 
Is  the  most  shocking  ...  to  lose  you  will 
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be   a  tremendous,  Irreplaceable 
Senate  and  the  nation." 

Sen.     Hubert     Humphrey 
Democrat,    I    am   supposed    to 
when   another   Democrat   wins 
can't  feel  that  way  about  losing 

The  pile  of  letters  from 
letters    In   similar    vein    from 
Buckley,     Jacob      Javlts 
Charles    Mathlas,    Charles    Percy 
Randolph,     William     Saxbe. 
Stuart  Symington,  Strom  Thurmond 
Toung.  Carl  Curtis.  Harry  Pong, 
Howard    Cannon,    John 
Norrls  Cotton,  Clinton  Anderson 
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"I  also  got  a  nice  handwrittezi 
Sen.  Muslcle.  It  came  in  the 
December,  I  think,  but  only  afte^ 
the  newspapers  reported  that 
not  heard  a  word  from  Maine's 
ator." 

The  Congressional  Record  of 
ried  a  full  and  growing  tribute 
of    a    senate    resolution    to    Sei 
Chase  Smith,  not  previously  notfd 
papers. 

"Put  them  away,  BUI,"  says 
Oen.  Lewis.  "That  is  enough  to 
It   Is  a  calumny   on   my 
they  did  not  acknowledge  my 
thank  Heaven  the  Senate  was 
right  after  the  elections.  I'm  afra(d 
have  had  a  lot  of  oratory  from 
that  would  have  shook  me  up 

President  Nixon  wrote,  saying 
disappointing  aspect  of  the 
Is  your  defeat  ...  as  one  who 
defeats,  I  know  how  you  feel.  At 
you   find   who   are    your   real 
count  me  among  them  .  .  ." 

There  are  moving  tributes  and 
personal   letters   from   Melvin 
Cabot  Lodge.  Elliot  Richardson, 
over.    Nelson    Rockefeller 
Dean  Rusk.  Bob  Hope.  Gov. 
Claire  Booth  Luce,  Richard 
and   scores  of  others   around 

"I  show  you  all  this  to  set 
record,"  says  Sen.  Smith.  "If  I 
temess,  I  am  bitter  to  those 
defeat  are  saying  that  I  am 
recluse  or  an  embittered  old  lady 
None  of  that  is  true  at  all." 

Within  a  month,  Mrs.  Smith 
announce  what  Is  to  become  of 
sional  papers  and  files. 

"We  have  300  boxes  of  them 
order   now.   The   span   of   years 
runs  from   1937,  when  I  was 
$3,000  a  year)   to  my  husband 
he    was    congressman    from 
through  to  December,  1972. 

"That  Is  35  years  of  Maine 
ton.  It  covers  presidents  from 
They  cover  almost  every  aspect 
mental  decision  making  In  war 
from  the  highest  secrets  on  down 
requests  from  constituents  In 
revealing  documentation  of 
tory." 

Mrs.  Smith  says  that  many 
Including  the  University  of  Mai|i< 
tional  libraries  have  expressed 
talnlng  this  collection.  "My  woitk 
will  be  over  shortly.  And  before 
will  be  able  to  say  where  they 

When  this  Job  is  completed, 
says  she  will  be  making  a 
tional  speeches. 

"My   next  major  engagement 
Then  I  am  to  receive  the 
tlon  Award   in  Atlantic  City, 
previous  recipients  Include  Lyndon 
Ervrin  Canham.  Leonard  Bemstel^ 
ney.  And  It  is  a  bit  ironic 
Teachers  Association  bad  to  say 
against  me  In  Maine,  that  I  should 
to  receive  this  educational  award. 

"I  have  also  been  re-elected 
R«edom   House,   the   Memorial 
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loss  to  the  to  Wendell  Wllkle,  which  represents  the  pro- 
gressive, active  center  view  of  American  life 
As  a  and  politics.  And  that  Job  keeps  me  traveling 
3e  Jubilant  to  New  York.  On  Feb.  26,  there  Is  a  big  dedl- 
But  I  Just  cation  ceremony  there  over  which  I  will 
you  .  .  ."         preside. 

Includes         "In  March  I  go  to  the  University  of  Ala- 
James     bama  to  lecture  for  three  days  there  at  the 
Jordan,     law  school.  In  April  I  make  a  speech  to  the 
Jennings     convention  of  the  Federated  Womens  Clubs 
Scott,     in  Ohio.  In  May,  I  will  speak  in  Indiana  and 
Milton     Michigan. 
Harry  Byrd,         "And  as  usual  I  will  make  the  commence- 
Cooper.     ment   address   at   Maine   high   schools,   this 
and  dozens     June  at   Wlnslow  and  Harrington." 

Mrs.  Smith  says  she  has  so  far  not  acted 

note  from     upon  a  number  of  commercial  offers.  "Lec- 

la^ter  part  of     ture  biueaus  wanted  to  sign  me  up  for  na- 

a  story  In     tional  speaking  tours.  But  I  think  that  woxild 

'  office  had     be  too  confining.  And  then  Doubleday,  the 

other  sen-     publishers,  want  me  to  write  two  books,  one 

an  autobiography  and  the  other  a  critique 

Jan.  9  car-     of  Congress.  I  would  like  to  do  both,  but  I  am 

n  the  form     not  quite  ready  yet  to  get  started. 

Margaret  "And  a  national  television  network  wants 
In  news-  to  discuss  a  contract  for  me  to  become  a 
regular  TV  commentator  .  .  .  but  I  will  wait 
a  while  longer  before  making  decisions.  If  I 
move  too  fast,  I  fear  some  would  charge 
me  with  'sour  grapes'  when  I  speak  out  on 
Issues.  I  have  not  lost  my  trait  for  indepen- 
dence. .  ." 

Looking  back  at  her  election  defeat,  Mrs. 
Smith  says  that  she  "fully  expected  to  win, 
right  up  until  I  heard  the  returns  coming 
in  from  Augusta.  When  I  showed  badly  there, 
I  first  began  to  get  really  seriously  worried. 
Before  that  I  thought  it  would  be  close  but 
that  I  would  win." 

Mrs.  Smith  says  she  might  have  announced 

that  she  would  retire  and  not  run  for  re- 

iffectlonate     election  again  until  Robert  Monks  announced 

Henry     he  would  fight  her  in  the  primaries. 

Mm.  Rick-         "The  principal  reason  I  decided  to  run"  she 

Rogers,     says  "is  because  Monks  Jumped  In  with  both 

e  Wallace,      feet,  said  he  had  a  million  dollars  to  spend 

of  CIA,     and  wanted  to  kick  me  out.  If  he  had  not 

world.  gone  ahead  and  annoimced  this  way,  I  might 

^raight  the     not  have  run." 

any  bit-         Mrs.  Smith  says  that  Robert  Monks,  ac- 

slnce  my     companled  by  Robert  Marden,  came  to  see 

lonely,  a     her  in  Nov.  1971.  "Bob  Marden  said  nothing. 

in  hiding,     sat    there    looking    embarassed    about    the 

whole  thing.  And  Monks  talked  on  for  11^ 

she  will     hours  about   almost  nothing.   He  failed  to 

congres-     say  one  word  then  about  his  Intention  of 

entering   the   primaries   against   me   a   few 

months  later." 

She  applauds  Monks  for  being  a  "very  fair 
and  honest  opponent  In  the  primary  fight 
and  a  gracious  loser. 

"But  my  big  victory  In  the  prlmarj'  over 
Monks  may  have  given  us  false  assurance. 
My  age  compared  to  Monks'  age  did  not 
hurt  me  then.  Nor  did  riunors  of  my  being 
in  bad  health.  Yet  when  it  came  to  election, 
it  was  my  age  and  malicious  rumors  about 
my  bad  health  that  damned  me  most. 

"Being  74  (and  not  75  as  many  papers 
said)  was  bau  enough.  But  the  thrust  was 
that  I  would  be  81  before  my  term  expired 
if  I  were  re-elected.  Now  I  could  not  deny 
my  age.  It  is  a  fact;  not  a  debatable  cam- 
paign Issue. 

"I  did  my  best  to  offset  It  by  proving  to 

all  who  cared  to  look  that  age  was  not  a 

handicap  to  me.  I  did  full  five  days  of  hard 

work   In   the   Senate,   flew   to   Maine   every 

weekend,    put    in    18-hour    campaign    days 

there,  and  then  flew  back  to  Washington. 

is  Feb.   24.         "Proof  of  my  ability  to  do  the  job  was 

Educa-     there  for  all  who  cared  to  look.  I  carried  a 

of  the     full  load  In  the  most  Important  committees 

Johnson,     In  the  Senate,  I  had  voted  on  more  than 

Walt  Dl8-     6,000  roll  calls.  My  position  on  the  current 

what  the     Issues  of  revenue-sharing,  the  Vietnam  War, 

about  voting     the    economy,    education,    social    security — 

be  eboeen     everything  else  was  on  the  record  to  see.  I 

did  not  duck  any  Issues  in  this  campaign. 

(ihalrman  of     I  did 'far  more  than  talk  about  them.  I  had 

Foundation     voted  on  them,  on  the  record. 
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"But  people  wanted  a  change.  The  national 
feeling  was  antl-establlshment.  They  wanted 
someone  younger.  That  Is  understandable. 
But  It  was  unfair  and  wrong  to  say,  as  some 
did,  that  I  had  lost  touch  with  Maine  people. 

"I  read  and  answered  200  letters  a  day 
from  Maine  people.  I  was  In  constant  touch 
with  the  urgent  details  of  their  private  and 
business  problems.  In  1972  alone  I  spent 
more  than  100  days  In  Maine.  And  as  to  my 
health — why  I  had  never  been  hospitalized 
once  until  my  first  hip  operation  In  1968. 
And  I  &m  fit  as  a  fiddle  now." 

To  prove  It,  Mrs.  Smith  stands  up  and  In- 
sists upon  moving  a  big  dining  room  table 
and  six  chairs  without  assistance.  Then,  to 
locate  a  file  others  cannot  find,  she  scrambles 
up  a  small  ladder  and  pulls  down  a  card- 
board filing  cabinet  locates  the  missing  pa- 
pers, and  lifts  the  file  back  Into  place. 

"Maybe  I  should  have  done  more  television 
In  the  election  campaign.  But  that  is  not  my 
style.  I  have  always  been  against  "Buying 
elections'.  I  turned  $20,000  over  to  Charles 
Moreshead  of  the  GOP  Committee  in  Maine, 
told  him  to  contribute  $5,000  to  Porteous, 
$5,000  to  Cohen  and  use  $10,000  to  get  Re- 
publicans elected  to  the  state  legislature. 

"Maybe  I  should  have  used  that  money 
myself  or  taken  help  from  the  national  GOP 
or  the  President.  He  at  one  time  offered  to 
make  an  appearance  In  Maine.  But  I  like  to 
run  on  my  own  two  feet. 

"However  I  was  a  strong  team  player  for 
others.  Everytlme  I  spoke  I  urged  people  to 
vote  for  Nixon,  for  Cohen,  for  Porteous  and 
for  Republican  legislators.  I  don't  believe 
they  did  as  much  for  me,  and  I  did  not  ask 
them. 

"Some  people's  loyalties  were  split.  I  re- 
member  I  sent  primary  petitions,  for  ex- 
ample, to  Sen.  Minette  Cummlngs  and  to 
Mrs.  Henrietta  Crane.  Both  were  thinking  of 
running  then  to  become  Republican  na- 
tional commltteewomen.  Minette  Cummlngs 
got  her  petition  filled  and  sent  it  back.  But 
Henrietta  Crane  sent  hers  back  blank  and 
empty,  saying  she  felt  it  might  upset  Bob 
Monks  If  she  circulated  a  petition  for  me. 
"But  I  don't  really  bear  grudges.  People  do 
what  they  think  best  for  them. 

"Only  one  thing  really  hurts.  I  still  hurt 
when  I  think  about  my  own  home  town 
Skowhegan,  where  I  was  born,  worked  and 
grew  up,  voting  against  me.  That  hurts.  And 
It  is  no  use  pretending  It  does  not. 

"It  hurt  too  when  my  hometown  paper 
came  out  editorially  against  me  ...  the 
Somerset  News.  I  had  worked  eight-  years  on 
that  paper.  But  what  few  people  knew  is  that 
the  Bangor  Dally  News  had  bought  the 
Skowhegan  Paper.  And  when  the  Bangor 
Dally  News  decided  to  come  out  against  me 
that  policy  was  In  effect  on  the  Skowhegan 
paper  too. 

When  the  Skowhegan  paper  told  the  AP 
they  were  refusing  to  support  their  home 
town  Margaret  Smith,  they  did  not  tell  the 
.\P  that  they  were  not  an  Independent  paper 
but  were  controlled  by  Bangor  and  acting 
on  orders  from  Bangor.  So  the  news  went  out 
across  America  that  my  home  town  paper 
was  against  me.  That  really  was  not  the 
whole  truth." 

Mrs.  Smith  feels  that  some  Influence  on 
her  defeat  was  exerted  by  the  papers  owned 
by  the  Bangor  Dally  News  and  the  Guy  Gan- 
nett Publishing  Co.  "Of  course  It  Is  their 
right  and  duty  to  support  whomever  they 
choose.  But  in  February  at  a  dinner  In  Wash- 
ington the  owners  of  both  papers  said  pub- 
licly to  me  that  they  would  support  me  not 
only  In  the  primaries  but  also  in  the  elec- 
tion. And  of  course  they  did  not." 

Mrs.  Smith  admits  she  will  miss  the  Sen- 
ate, especially  the  committee  work  and  the 
work  for  her  constituents.  "The  mall  from 
Maine  .still  pours  In.  People  still  ask  me  to 
Intervene  for  them  to  solve  their  problems. 
They  refuse  to  realize  I  no  longer  have  any 
position  or  Influence  In  government. 
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"But  I  will  not  be  a  hanger-on.  I  will  not, 
as  some  do,  haunt  the  Senate  offices  or  lobby. 
I  did  not  even  go  to  any  Inaugural  celebra- 
tions. I  have  cut  those  ties — except  where 
they  Involve  personal  friendships.  Those  34 
years  are  done." 

Mrs.  Smith  says  that  the  President  has  not 
made  any  overture  to  her  regarding  a  position 
in  the  administration.  If  he  did,  she  might 
have  doubts  about  taking  It  "because  I  am 
inclined  to  be  pretty  Independent.  The  Presi- 
dent knows  that  well — for  Instance  my  votes 
against  his  nominations  for  the  Supreme 
Court  and  my  vote  against  the  ABM.  Those 
upset  him.  I  upset  Elsenhower  too,  when 
Nixon  was  vice  president.  I  can  be  a  team 
player.  But  not  when  I  am  In  total  disagree- 
ment with  policy." 

Mrs.  Smith  hopes  to  return  to  Maine  "but 
not  right  away.  I  think  It  would  oe  hard  for 
me  to  live  In  Sowkhegan  right  now,  and  It 
would  be  hard  for  many  people  In  Skow- 
hegan. 

"And  It  would  be  hard  to  go  back  to 
Cundy's  Harbor  right  now.  The  vandals  who 
broke  In  there  don't  seem  to  have  been  petty 
thieves.  They  tore  up  and  desecrated  all  my 
personal  mementos  and  belongings.  That  had 
the  earmarks  of  a  vicious  personal  attack. 
And  It  naturally  worries  a  woman  alone.  But 
I  will  surely  be  back  to  Maine  before  too  long. 

"Tell  them  back  home  that  I  am  not  bitter, 
grudge-bearing,  a  lonely  or  sick  and  aged 
woman.  Tell  them  I  am  fine,  happy,  busy  and 
Intend  to  keep  right  on  being  busy  and 
happy  and  doing  what  I  feel  worthwhile!" 

(From  the  Maine  Sunday  Telegram,  Feb.  11, 
1973] 

Mas.  SMrTH  on  a  Sunday  Afteknoon 
(By  BUI  CaldweU) 

Washington. — "Look  how  the  buds  are 
sweUlng  on  the  dogwood  and  azalesis  al- 
ready!" says  former  Sen.  Margaret  Smith, 
walking  the  extensive  groimds  of  her  home 
In  the  Washington  subxirb  of  SUver  Spring, 
Md. 

"This  rock  Is  my  diving  board.  I  swim  here 
In  the  pool  twice  daUy  In  the  summer.  First 
In  the  morning,  then  on  hot  nights  to  cool 
off  .  .  ,  Bill  Lewis  buUt  the  barbecue.  Those 
black  tops  are  Monson  slate  we  brought  from 
Maine.  And  this  polished  slab  of  Maine  gran- 
ite comes  from  Stonlngton. 

"Now  I'll  change,"  she  says.  "And  get  on 
with  washing  the  car.  That's  what  I  like  to 
do  on  Sunday — wash  the  car." 

You  can  take  Mrs.  Smith  out  of  Skowhe- 
gan. But  you  can't  take  Skowhegan  out  of 
Margaret  Smith. 

At  75  Margaret  Smith  Is  younger  looking 
most  of  the  time  than  most  women  of  60. 
She  Is  comfortable  financially,  on  a  pension 
of  over  $34,000  a  year.  She  held  higher  polit- 
ical office  longer  than  any  woman  In  Amer- 
ican history.  Presidents  fawned  over  her — 
and  she  sometimes  infuriated  them. 

But  on  Sunday  afternoons  the  lady  from 
Skowhegan,  Maine,  gets  out  hose,  bucket 
and  boots  and  washes  down  her  aging  white 
Pontlac  convertible. 

On  a  driveway  at  a  separate  entrance  to 
the  same  house  MaJ.  Gen.  Wllllm  C.  Lewis, 
the  landlord  and  for  26  years  loyal  assistant 
to  Mrs.  Smith,  works  on  his  antique  car. 

BUl  Lewis,  60,  Is  the  envied  owner  of  a 
classic  1941  Plymouth  coupe.  "This  is  an  heir- 
loom" he  says.  "My  father  gave  It  to  me.  He 
drove  It  here  from  his  ranch  In  Red  River, 
New  Mexico.  Every  time  I'd  drive  It  to  the 
Senate  gargage  I  would  get  offers  of  $2,000 
and  more  for  It.  But  I'm  not  seUlng." 

Bill  Levrls  built  this  hoxise  In  1962,  when 
this  area  of  suburban  Washington  was  stlU 
an  apple  orchard. 

"My  father  and  mother  came  to  live  here 
with  me  part  of  every  year  until  they 
died.  My  father  was  a  great  trial  lawyer  in 
Oklahoma  and  late  U.S.  attorney  there.  My 
father  was,  like  me,  a  general  In  the  V& 


Air  Force  Reserves.  He  died  In  1965.  My 
mother  was  a  lawyer,  too  and  also  a  U.S. 
marshal.  She  was  chief  law  clerk  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  Oklahoma.  My  mother  died 
in  1963. 

"They  were  close  friends  of  the  Senator's, 
who  had  the  lower  half  of  this  house  for  most 
of  the  10  years  my  mother  and  father  lived 
In  the  upper  half  with  me.  They  spent  sum- 
mers at  my  place  In  Cundy's  Harbor,  Maine, 
close  to  where  the  Senator  has  her  summer 
house." 

Lewis  took  his  law  degree  from  the  Unl- 
veslty  of  Oklahoma  In  1935  and  his  master's 
In  business  administration  from  the  Har- 
vard Business  School  two  years  later. 

"I  first  came  to  Washington  In  1938  as  sen- 
ior trial  lawyer  for  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission.  My  Job  was  to  prosecute 
public  utility  corporations  who  made  Illegal 
political  contributions.  Then  In  World  War 
II  I  served  In  the  Navy.  Only  later  did  I 
switch  to  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  foUowlng  In 
my  father's  tradition." 

I  asked  BUI  Lewis  where  he  had  first  met 
Margaret  Smith  and  how  her  career  became 
his  career. 

"When  she  was  In  Congress.  I  came  back 
from  the  war  to  become  chief  counsel  to  the 
House  Naval  Affairs  Committee.  She  was  a 
memlaer  of  that  conunlttee.  I  first  worked 
with  her  there  . . . 

"And  then  when  Sen.  Wallace  White  an- 
nounced his  retirement,  I  urged  Mrs.  Smith 
to  run  for  Senator  from  Maine.  She  asked  me 
to  become  her  campaign  manager  .  .  .  That 
was  when  she  beat  a  sitting  governor,  Horace 
HUdreth,  and  a  past  governor,  Sumner  Se- 
wall,  and  a  man  named  Beverage.  In  that 
primary  she  won  more  votes  than  all  her 
opponents  combined.  And  I  have  worked 
for  her  ever  since." 

For  25  years  bachelor  Lewis  and  widow 
Margaret  Chase  Smith  have  worked  In  close 
harness.  He  has  been  her  strong,  loyal  right 
hand  In  all  her  Senate  work,  In  her  fo\ir 
triumphant  elections  and  her  one  losing  elec- 
tion campaign.  In  her  world-wide  travels. 

Yet,  a  distance  of  rigid  formality  still  seems 
to  separate  these  two  after  25  years.  In 
speaking  to  Mrs.  Smith,  Lewis  always  ad- 
dresses her  as  "Senator".  In  speaking  about 
Mrs.  Smith,  Lewis  always  refers  to  her  In  the 
third  person  as  "the  Senator".  Never  does 
he  use  the  name  "Margaret". 

Mrs.  Smith  almost  always  addresses  and 
refers  to  her  long  time  assistant  as  "Bill", 
on  more  official  occasions  she  refers  to  him 
as  "General  Lewis".  In  conversation  Mrs. 
Smith  speaks  more  warmly,  more  affection- 
ately about  his  mother  and  father  than  about 
Lewis  himself. 

Yet  when  Bill  Lewis  suffered  a  severe  heart 
attack  more  than  a  year  ago,  Mrs.  Smith  Im- 
mediately broke  her  rigid  rules  of  constant 
attendance  to  Senate  business.  For  the  first 
time  in  her  career,  she  chose  not  to  go  to 
her  office.  She  spent  days  and  nights  close 
to  Lewis'  bedside  at  Walter  Reed  hospital 
during  the  critical  stage  of  his  Ulness. 

Waiting  almost  to  the  end  of  a  seven  hour 
Interview,  I  asked  Mrs.  Smith :  "If  there  was 
now  any  likelihood  you  might  become  Mrs. 
WUliam  C.  Lewis?" 

She  chuckled,  "Lordy,  no!  BUI  Is  just  a 
young  man,"  she  answered.  "He  Is  60.  And, 
furthermore,  he's  never  asked  me!" 

Earlier  In  the  day,  Mrs.  Smith  was  In  her 
kitchen  making  oyster  stew  for  lunch.  Lewis 
came  in  to  check  that  all  burners  were  turned 
off.  Petulant  at  his  concern,  Mrs.  Smith 
shooed  him  out,  snapping,  be  It  with  laughter 
In  her  voice,  "Don't  be  nosing  around  my 
stove  as  If  I  didn't  know  what  to  do!  I  was 
cooking  long  before  you  were  ever  born!" 

On  another  occasion,  Mrs.  Smith  said,  "I 
don't  have  a  maid.  There  Is  too  little  for  a 
maid  to  do  here.  I  like  keeping  house.  I'm 
finlckety.  Every  three  weeks  a  team  of  men 
come  In  half  a  day  or  so  to  do  all  the  reaUy 
heavy  cleaning  .  .  . 


"Somedays,  however,  I  feel  I  should  lend 
a  hand  to  BUI.  to  straighten  up  his  quarters. 
But  he  doesn't  want  me  to  help.  I  never  set 
foot  in  his  part  of  the  house,  really,  not  since 
his  mother  and  father  lived  there  and  we  used 
to  visit  back  and  forth." 

Speaking  of  house  cleaning,  Mrs.  Smith 
recalled  her  vain  efforts  to  clean-up  the 
Senate  dining  room.  "Only  time  I  screamed  In 
my  34  years  In  Congress  was  when  a  cock- 
roach ran  across  my  steak  In  the  Senate  din- 
ing room.  .  .  .  When  I  reached  down  to  grab 
my  purse  and  run,  another  ran  up  my  arm! 
Out  I  ran,  screaming  at  a  gallop!" 

Mrs.  Smith  recalls,  "The  men  had  been 
complaining  constantly  about  quality,  prices 
and  service  of  food.  They  asked  me  as  a 
woman  to  get  something  done.  Those  cock- 
roaches triggered  me  to  action.  But  when  I 
asked  the  Rules  Committee  to  authorize 
$15,000  to  investigate  operations  of  the  Sen- 
ate Dining  Room,  those  32  male  co-sponsors 
vanished.  And  one  columnist  wrote  a  snide 
piece  about  "Margaret's  $15,000  cockroach." 
"It  is  a  man's  domain,  the  Senate"  sighs 
Mrs.  Smith.  "The  men  get  hair  cuts  free.  X 
paid  $5  every  time  I  got  my  hair  done  in  the 
Senate  .  .  .  When  I  used  the  Senate  swim- 
ming pool,  part  of  my  physical  therapy  after 
my  hip  operation,  I  had  to  go  down  there 
out-of-hours." 

Mrs.  Smith  spoke  briefly  of  the  $34,000  a 
year  pension  she  Is  now  drawing  after  34 
years.  "I  started  work  in  the  Congress  In  1938 
at  $3,000  a  year,  as  secretary  to  my  husband, 
Clyde,  when  he  was  congressman.  I  have  been 
contributing  to  the  pension  fund  ever  since. 
I  figure  I  have  paid  In  over  $70,000.  It  will 
take  me  years  to  get  my  money  back.  There- 
after, I  may  have  to  pay  about  $17,000  a  year 
In  Income  taxes  and  other  taxes  out  of  my 
pension." 

Over  coffee,  the  talk  switches  to  how  a  state 
delegation  operates. 

"X  am  a  bit  surprised  about  news  stories 
now  concerning  meetings  of  the  Main  con- 
gressional delegation — as  if  the  idea  was 
new — it's  far  from  new.  I  held  them  In  my 
office  on  a  Tuesday  of  each  month  for  the 
eight  years  I  was  chairman." 

The  talk  turns  to  prominent  figures  In  the 
Nixon  Administration. 

"Henry  Kissinger  is  a  perfect  dear,  wholly 
charming  to  be  with."  Is  Mrs.  Smith's  opinion 
of  President  Nixon's  special  envoy.  "I  used  to 
get  awfully  tired  of  those  leaderships  meet- 
ings at  the  White  House.  But  at  one  break- 
fast meeting,  I  found  Kissinger  at  my  shoul- 
der saying,  'Senator,  I  hope  you'll  have  break- 
fast   with  me'. 

And  I  answered,  "After  all  those  lovely 
young  girls  you  squire  around  town,  aren't 
you  going  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous 
asking  to  eat  with  me?" 

Thereafter  at  the  White  House  and  else- 
where, Kissinger  and  Mrs.  Smith  grew  to  be 
close  friends. 

"Richard  Helms,  head  of  the  CIA  untU  his 
new  appointment  as  ambassador,  is  one  of  the 
men  I  admired  most  In  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion" says  Sen.  Smith.  "I  knew  him  well.  I 
was  one  of  Just  three  United  States  senators 
given  the  fullest  possible  security  clearance. 
Dick  Helms  kept  us  well  posted  on  all  CIA 
plans  and  operations  and  budgets.  He  was  a 
most  able  CIA  director.  He  did  extremely  well 
In  presenting  us  with  the  full  knowledge  of 
CIA  we  were  entitled  to  have." 

Helms  got  along  so  well  with  the  Congress, 
says  Mrs.  Smith,  that  some  people  feel  Presi- 
dent Nlxon  sent  him  overseas  on  a  different 
Job  to  get  Helms  off  the  hill. 

"Some  senators  felt  that  the  President  does 
not  like  any  person  working  for  him  to  get 
along  well  with  the  Congress,"  says  Mrs. 
Smith. 

As  to  old  friend  WUUam  Rogers,  "Pew  peo- 
ple appreciate",  says  Mrs.  Smith  "how  close 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers  as  been  to  President 
Nlxon  or  for  how  long  Despite  his  outward 
Isolation  from  the  White  House  and  the  ap- 
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parent  dominance  of  Henry  Kissinger 
elgn   policy,    Bill   Rogers    has    to 
Nixon's  closest  longtime  confidant^ 

"Having  Rogers  In  the  State 
iru.tead  of  in  the  Inner  White 
may  make  Rogers  better  able  to 
assignments  for  the  President  thai  i 
otherwise  be  doing." 

I  ask  Mrs.  Smith  her  opinion  of 
Nixon. 

"Nixon   Is  extremely   hard 
pragmatic  and  above  all  extremely 
ambition.  He  Is  determined  to 
In    history    for   his    presidency, 
nothing  stand  In  the  way  of  that 
make   his  presidency  renowned," 
Smith  of  the  man  she  has  known 
a  quarter-century. 

The  confrontation  between 
and  the  Congress,  particularly  ovei 
limits  and  war  powers?  Mrs 
the  President  will  win  both  battles 
impounding  funds,  that  is  nothing 
the  Congress  knows  It.  So  does 
know    that   Truman,    Kennedy.    E 
LBJ.  all  Impounded  money  Congre^ 
propriated  and  earmarked.  Congre^ 
protest  then. 

"One  reason  Congress  is  making 
noise  today  Is  that  this  is  the  first 
gress  not  to  have  a  civil  rights  bill 
buster   to   occupy    Is   attention    r 
Inauguration.  They'll  settle  down 
I  think." 

Her  desk  Is  the  thing  she'll  miss 
the  Senate,  says  Mrs.  Smith.  "It 
front   row.   It   was   officially   called 
Desk  Number  One.'  I  had  the  samu 
the  24  years  I  was  in  the  Senate, 
few  senators  do. 

"But    besides   being    In   a   good 
that  desk  had  another  sijecial 
a  senator  from  Maine.  It  is  the  desli 
longed  to  Hannibal  Hamlin  of  Mal4e 
at  this  desk  first  In   1848.  Later 
Lincoln's   vice    president,    thereby 
president  of  the  Senate  and  a 
for  emancipation.  He  came  back  to 
ate  in  1869  and  served  till  1881.  I 
to  sit  at  it  for  24  years  .  ." 

Another  advantage  of  that  desk 
It  was  close  to  the  vice  preslden ; 
because  of  where  I  sat.  I  have  kno^ 
vice-presidents  very  well"  says  Mrs. 
Talk  switches  to  the  presidents 
presidents  with  whom  Mrs.  Smith 
closely.  She  Is  not  willing  to  name 
But  her  sense  of  closeness  to  LBJ 

"We  came  Into  Congress  as 
House  In  the  same  year  .  .  .  Then 
together  constantly,  not  Just  In 
and  then  the  Senate  but  on  the 
mittees  together  all  through   .  . 
where  you  really  get  to  know  the 
a  colleague  .  .  . 

"I  looked  up  the  records.  They 
Lyndon  Johnson  and  I  broke  all 
the  history  of  Congress  for  the 
time  we  spent  working  together  on 
committees  . . . 

"He  had  a  huge  understanding 
for  both  houses  of  Congress  but 
the  Senate.  We  shared  that,  as  we 
work     .  .  Yes,  I  respected  and 
don  Johnson  especially  his  devotlo^ 
work.  And  I  like  to  think  It  was 
were  real  friends  for  a  long  time,  lon^ 

Mrs.  Smith  recalled  her  days  in 
Ing,  from  the  time  she  worked  for 
began  paper  through  the  years 
syndicated    columnist,    telling    the 
view   on    the   opposite   side   of  the 
fence   from  fellow-columnist  Mrs. 
>jloosevelt. 

"I  am  looking  for  the  right 
speak  from  now."  says  Mrs.  Smith, 
to  be  a  voice  for  the  center  of 
and  politics.  "I'm  afraid  of 
distrustful  of  them,  from  either 
spectrum." 

She  Is  most  tempted  by  an  offer  tc 
a  network  television  commentator. 
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In  for-         "I  did  television  before,  you  remember,"  she 

be   aimong     says.   "There   was   that   nationally   televised 

debate   between   Mrs.   Roosevelt   and   myself 

when  she  supported  Adlal  Stevenson  and  I 

supported  Ike. 

"But  I  recall  mostly  those  television  Inter- 
views I  did  for  CBS  and  Ed  Murrow  during 
my  world  trips  in  1954  and  1955. 
President  "I  spent  hours  with  Churchill  and  Eden.  In 

Prance  I  particularly  remember  the  experts 
told  me  not  to  waste  my  time  talking  to 
Charles  de  Gaulle.  They  said  he  was  a  has- 
been.  But  I  wanted  to  see  him  anyhow. 

"We  were  shown  into  a  bare,  stark  white 
room.  The  only  furniture  was  a  narrow  table. 
On  one  side  was  a  huge  raised  chair,  like 
a  throne.  On  the  other  side  were  three  tiny, 
low  chairs,  with  legs  sawed  off  to  make  them 
smaller.  Then  In  came  De  Gaulle,  almost  sev- 
en feet  tall  himself.  And  we  had  to  star  gaze 
up  at  him  up  on  his  throne  for  a  whole  two 
hours.  .  . 

"I  spent  four  hours  with  Nasser.  He  was 
nervous.  He  Insisted  on  having  all  my  ques- 
tions In  writing.  And  then  reading  all  his 
prepared  written  answers. 

"I  did  the  world's  first  televised  Interview 
with  Generalissimo  Franco  of  Spain  and  saw 
President  Menderes  of  Turkey.  I  went  to  Mos- 
cow to  see  Molotov.  But  no  TV  was  allowed. 
In  Germany  we  did  a  camera  Interview  with 
Chancellor  Adenauer.  Then  we  went  to  East 
Berlin,  Bill  Lewis  and  the  cameramen  got 
thrown  In  Jail. 

"Most  fascinating  perhaps  were  the  hours 
I  spent  with  Nehru  In  India.  It  started 
very  badly.  He  came  In  carrying  one  rose 
and  wearing  another.  He  always  wore  a  rose 
on  his  tunic,  as  I  did  on  my  dress.  The  sec- 
ond rose  was  for  me.  But  I  already  had  one 
on — to  my  embarassment  and  his. 

"That  was  a  bad  start.  Then  the  first  ques- 
tion I  asked  Nehru  was  a  very  tough  one: 
'Mr.  Prime  Minister,'  I  said.  'Why  are  you 
so  tolerant  of  communism  outside  your 
borders  but  so  tough  and  antl-Communlst 
Inside  India.  How  do  you  reconcile  these  op- 
posite positions?' 

"The  first  hour  was  ley.  But  then  the  Ice 
melted  finally  and  we  had  two  more  hours  of 
was  that     the  best  talk  with  one  of  the  best  minds  I 
"partly     have  ever  encountered. 

all  the         "And  on  the  trip  we  Interviewed  U  Nu  of 
Smith.         Burma,  President  Diem  of  Saigon,  President 
and  vice     Magsaysay  in  Manila  and  Chiang  Kai-shek 
served      on  Taiwan  ...  It  was  all  unforgettable  and 
'avorltes.     CBS  shot  miles  of  film. 
Is  clear.         "Yes,  maybe  I  would  like  to  do  television 
In  the     again  as  a  commentator  for  the  center." 
served         Watching  her  feed  birds,  cook  oyster  stew, 
House     clear  a  table,  even  wash  her  car  on  a  Sun- 
com-     day  afternoon.  It  is  hard  to  realize  one  Is 
There   Is     talking  to  a  woman  who  is  a  legend  In  her 
q  uallty  of     own  time  across  the  nation. 

For  there  Is  not  one  lota  of  pomp,  not  one 
sAow  that  air  of  self-importance  and  vanity  In  her  as 
r<  cords  in     she  talks  in  her  home. 

amount  of         You   can  take  Mrs.   Smith   out  of  Skow- 
he  same     began.  But  you  can't  take  Skowhegan,  Maine 
out  of  Margaret  Chase  Smith. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  13,  1973] 
Ex-Senatob  SMriH's  Ho»«e  To  Become 
A  Memorial 
(By  MaxweU  Wlsentbal) 
Skowhegan,  MADre,  February  12. — ^Friends 
of  former  Sen.  Margaret  Chase  Smith  plan 
to  convert  the   three-story,   white,   wooden 
Smith    homestead    here    Into    a    memorial 
library  In  her  honor. 
They  plan  to  move  ahead  on  the  conversion 
PYanicHn     despite  Mrs.  Smith's  recent  observation  that 
"it  would  be  hard  foe  me  to  live  In  Skow- 
hegan right  now."  because  the  voters  of  this 
central  Maine  community  favored  her  oppo- 
nent, WUllam  D.  Hathaway,  In  the  November 
election. 

The  committee  planning  the  library  has 

formed  a  corporation  known  as  the  Margaret 

become     Chase  Smith  Memorial  Library.  All  of  her 

books,   papers   and   other   material   will   be 
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stored  there  and  be  available  to  researchers 
and  for  public  viewing. 

Among  those  planning  for  the  library  are 
Leo  Cherne,  executive  director  of  the  Re- 
search Institute  of  America;  Claire  Glannlnl 
Hoffman,  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  America 
and  daughter  of  the  founder,  A.  P.  Glannlni; 
Katie  Louchhelm,  former  vice  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  and  for- 
mer Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State: 
Claire  Booth  Luce,  former  ambassador  and 
author;  WUllam  B.  Mills,  executive  of  the 
DuPont  corporation;  Robert  T.  Stevens,  for- 
mer Secretary  of  the  Army  and  chief  exec- 
utive officer  of  the  J.  P.  Stevens  Textile  Co.; 
James  E.  Webb,  former  administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion and  former  director  of  the  budget- 
Richard  H.  Wels,  New  York  attorney;  H.  L. 
Gosselln,  former  executive  of  the  Bates 
Manufacturing  Co.  and  one  of  Mrs.  Smith's 
campaign  directors;  William  C.  Lewis  Jr.,  for- 
mer administrative  assistant  to  Mrs.  Smith, 
and  Merton  G.  Herny,  Portland,  attorney 
and  campaign  aide  to  the  former  senator. 

Henry  said  Mrs.  Smith  was  delighted  with 
the  Idea  of  the  residence  being  converted 
to  a  memorial  library. 

He  said  the  committee  would  meet  shortly 
to  discuss  the  cost  and  renovations  Involved 

Mrs.  Smith  also  has  a  home  at  Cundy's 
Harbor  on  Maine's  Casco  Bay. 

[From  the  Lewlston  Dally  Sun,  Feb.  13,  1973  J 
Senator  SMrrH  Memorial 

The  conversion  of  the  Skowhegan  home  of 
former  U.S.  Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith 
Into  a  public  memorial  library  is  a  fitting 
tribute  to  the  outstanding  work  and  distin- 
guished career  of  the  woman  who  was  Maine's 
senior  senator  until  last  month. 

Senator  Smith's  34  years  of  service  at  the 
nation's  capltol  began  when  she  was  secre- 
tary to  her  late  husband.  Congressman  Clyde 
H.  Smith.  It  continued  as  she  served  In  the 
House  and  reached  its  zenith  in  the  Senate. 
Courageous  and  independent,  she  became  a 
power  In  the  Senate  and  In  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, and  an  active  member  of  top  rank- 
ing committees. 

The  years  that  Sen.  Smith  served  In  Con- 
gress were  among  the  most  turbulent  and 
Important  In  American  history.  The  files  of 
documents  and  papers  which  she  accumu- 
lated are  of  inestimable  historical  value. 

The  Margaret  Chase  Smith  Memorial  Li- 
brary will  house  those  papers  and  mementoes 
of  her  congressional  career.  Future  genera- 
tions of  Malners  and  Americans  will  be  en- 
abled to  more  fully  appreciate  her  tremen- 
dous contribution  to  our  government  and  our 
times. 

[Prom  Newsweek,  Nov.  20.  1972) 
MAOcns  SMtTH :  Roses,  Thorns 

They  made  a  fuss  In  Washington  over  the 
fresh  rose  she  always  wore  pinned  near  her 
left  shoulder,  but  that  was  so  much  senti- 
mentality. The  thorn  was  what  counted  In 
Margaret  Chase  Smith's  24-year  career  In  ' 
the  U.S.  Senate.  She  voted  and  spoke  alone 
If  need  be,  and  took  no  money  from  anyone 
for  anything  (Including  any  private  dona- 
tions for  her  own  reelection  campaigns) ,  and 
made  up  her  mind  with  such  detachment 
from  the  usual  quid  pro  quos  of  Senate  poli- 
tics that  no  one  dared  even  ask  her  how  she 
Intended  to  vote.  When  the  74-year-old 
Republican  senior  senator  from  Maine  was 
finally  defeated  last  week,  overtaken  as  much 
by  advancing  age  as  by  her  Democratic  chal- 
lenger, 48-year-old  Rep.  William  D.  Hath- 
away, the  Senate  lost  Its  fourth-ranking 
Republican,  Its  lone  woman — and  one  of  Its 
only  true  Independents. 

A  handsome,  soft-spoken  Skowhegan 
schoolteacher,  Maggie  Smith  went  to  Wash- 
ington In  the  1930s  with  her  congressman 
husband  and  succeeded  him  In  the  House 
after  his   death   In    1940.   In   1948  she   was 
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elected  to  the  Senate — the  third  woman 
elected  In  Its  history — and  within  two  years 
made  her  lasting  mark  upon  It.  WhUe  much- 
paragraphed  liberals  like  Hubert  Humphrey 
stood  silently  by,  the  Republican  lady  de- 
livered her  "declaration  of  conscience" 
against  "hate  and  character  assassination" 
that  has  "debased"  the  Senate.  She  did  not 
once  mention  Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy  by  name, 
but  he  got  the  point  well  enough  to  stalk  off 
the  Senate  floor — and  to  pour  money  and  his 
beat  campaign  efforts  Into  a  vain  attempt 
to  defeat  her  In  the  Maine  primary  In  1954. 

Through  the  years,  her  habitual  silence 
and  unpredictable  Independence  seemed  to 
give  her  vote  a  special  weight  In  crucial  Sen- 
ate roll  calls.  She  cast  one  of  two  OOP  votes 
against  confirming  Lewis  L.  Strauss  as  Dwlght 
Elsenhower's  Secretary  of  Commerce — and 
these  two  votes  made  the  difference.  A  domes- 
tic liberal  and  international  hard-liner,  she 
earned  the  name  of  "devil"  from  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  for  voting  against  John  Ken- 
nedy's nuclear-test-ban  treaty. 

She  opposed  Richard  Nixon's  nominations 
of  both  Clement  Haynsworth  and  O.  Harrold 
Carswell  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Her  aloof 
sense  of  Integrity  could  be  exasperating. 
Though  she  opposed  the  President's  ABM 
program  because  it  was  "obsolete."  she  also 
opposed  a  compromise  that  might  have 
stalled  the  program.  She  fiercely  resented  any 
pressure  or  blandishment:  when  Mr.  Nixon 
disclosed  on  the  day  of  a  hairline  vote  on  the 
supersonic  transport  that  he  had  decided  to 
keep  open  a  Job-rich  naval  shipyard  on  the 
Maine  border,  Mrs.  Smith  kept  her  counsel— 
and  voted  against  the  SST  and  the  President. 

But  perhaps  her  proudest  voting  record  was 
that  she  cast  more  of  them  in  a  row  than 
any  senator  In  history— 2,941  roll  calls  until 
a  hip  operation  finally  sidelined  her  brlefiy 
in  1968.  Never  a  hero  or  a  real  power  In  the 
Senate — where  the  doers  no  less  than  the 
slackers  were  frustrated  by  her  refusal  to 
compromise — she  nevertheless  exerted  a  cer- 
tain force  simply  by  her  silent  example.  Amid 
all  the  pious  rodomontade  that  followed  on 
the  assassination  of  John  Kennedy,  it  was 
Margaret  Chase  Smith  who  went  quietly  to 
his  old  Senate  desk  and  laid  on  It  one  red 


rose. 


A  NEW  POLICY  TOWARD 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  just  a  year 
ago.  In  March  1972,  I  suggested  that  as 
the  cornerstone  of  a  new  policy  toward 
Southeast  Asia,  we  should  encourage  the 
development  of  a  neutralized  Southeast 
Asia,  free  from  great  power  competition. 
I  pointed  to  the  propKJsals  for  a  zone  of 
peace,  friendship,  and  neutrality  mpde  by 
the  member  countries  of  the  Association 
of  Southeast  Asisui  Nations — ASEAN — 
and  suggested  that  our  improved  rela- 
tions with  China  and  the  Soviet  Union 
should  be  utilized  to  examine  these  pro- 
posals on  the  great  power  level. 

Now  that  our  military  involvement  in 
Vietnam  has  ended,  I  think  the  condi- 
tions for  a  neutralized  Southeast  Asia 
have  improved.  Lsist  month  the  foreign 
ministers  of  the  member  cotmtrles  of 
ASEAN — Indonesia,  Malaysia,  the  Phil- 
ippines, Singapore,  and  Thailand — met  to 
discuss  the  implications  of  the  cease-fire 
agreement  for  their  region  and  the  pos- 
sible ways  that  they  could  assist  in 
strengthening  the  prospects  for  peace. 
One  of  these  countries,  Indonesia,  is 
directly  assisting  in  keeping  the  peace  in 
Vietnam  by  its  participation  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  International  Commission  for 
Control  and  Supervision.  At  the  same 


time,  relations  among  the  great  powers 
have  continued  to  improve.  We  will  soon 
have  a  permanent  mission  in  Peking,  and 
diplomatic  relations  between  China  and 
Japan  were  established  late  last  year. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  mem- 
bers of  ASEAN  would  welcome  the  mem- 
bership of  other  Southeast  Asian  coun- 
tries who  agree  to  abide  by  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  embodied  in  the  organiza- 
tion's declaration  of  1967.  This  would  cer- 
tainly be  the  implications  of  the  remarks 
by  Indonesia's  President  Suharto,  as 
recently  reported  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Sulzberger 
in  the  New  York  Times.  President 
Suharto  is  quoted  as  saying: 

We  want  ASEAN  to  strengthen  regional  in- 
dependence and  avoid  having  this  area  be- 
come a  regional  cockpit. 

President  Suharto  would  also  wel- 
come both  South  and  North  Vietnam  into 
the  association,  saying: 

If  both  North  and  South  decide  to  keep 
their  separate  governments,  It  would  be  to 
our  advantage  and  to  theirs  If  they  Joined 
ASEAN. 

I  find  this  thinking  strikingly  com- 
patible with  our  own  hopes  for  South- 
east Asia.  We  want  and  have  fought  for 
the  independence  of  the  countries  of  the 
region,  and  we  are  also  sympathetic  to 
and  encourage  their  aspirations  for  eco- 
nomic development.  I  think  all  Ameri- 
cans would  agree  that  it  would  be  much 
better  if  these  countries  were  left  to 
strengthen  themselves  through  regional 
cooperation,  free  from  outside  interfer- 
ence. It  is  clear  from  Mr.  Sulzberger's 
article  that  this  is  the  goal  of  President 
Suharto.  He  wants  no  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  collective  security  arrangement 
as  proposed  in  1969  by  Premier  Brezhnev. 
At  the  same  time,  an  effective  neutrali- 
zation arrangement  would  also  serve  as 
a  substitute  for  other  security  arrange- 
ments in  the  region  that  should  be 
phased  out,  including  SEATO  and  the 
five  power  agreement  linking  Malaysia 
and  Singapore  with  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, and  Great  Britain. 
^  believe  that  neutralization  deserves 
s^tnK  active  attention  of  our  foreign  pol- 
ity leadership.  On  January  23,  when 
President  Nixon  annoimced  the  conclu- 
sion of  an  accord  on  Vietnam,  he  said: 
All  parties  must  now  see  to  It  that  this 
Is  a  peace  that  lasts  and  also  a  peace  that 
heals,  and  a  peace  that  not  only  ends  the 
war  In  Southeast  Asia  but  contributes  to  the 
prospects  of  peace  In  the  whole  world. 

As  part  of  our  contribution  toward 
seeking  such  a  peace,  I  would  reiterate 
my  earlier  suggestion — that  the  United 
States  sound  out  the  other  great  powers 
with  a  stake  in  Southeast  Asia  on 
whether  some  neutralization  agreement 
might  be  made  for  the  entire  region.  The 
time  for  doing  this  has  never  been  more 
propitious.  The  countries  of  ASEAN  are 
doing  their  part  to  seek  peace,  and  their 
continued  cooperation  is  essential  to  a 
durable  neutralization  agreement.  We 
can  make  their  task  easier  and  give  them 
encouragement  to  continue  on  their  path 
if  we  support  their  efforts  by  seeking  a 
supplementary  larger  power  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Sulzberger's  article  be  In- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Killing  Has  To  Stop 
(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 

Jakarta,  Indonesia. — A  new  kind  of 
neutralism.  In  which  Indonesia  plays  <»  vital 
role.  Is  now  advancing  In  Southeast  Asia. 
With  luck.  It  might  be  able  to  absorb  the 
political  wreckage  of  the  Indochina  war.  This 
neutralism,  unlike  other  varieties  as  ex- 
pressed In  India  or  Syria,  Is  In  no  sense  tinged 
with  antl-Amerlcanlsm.  Indeed  It  appears 
more  sympathetic  to  the  United  States  than 
to  either  the  Soviet  Union  or  China. 

Lees  than  a  decade  ago,  when  Sukarno  was 
still  absolute  ruler  here,  both  Moscow  and 
Peking  were  vying  for  the  favor  of  this  coun- 
try, fifth  largest  in  the  world.  The  Russians 
sent  In  enormous  quantities  of  military 
equipment  Including  aircraft,  tanks,  gtins 
and  warships. 

The  Chinese  subtly  cultivated  the  Jakarta 
regime,  hoping  to  swing  It  to  the  Peking 
brand  of  Communism  through  a  local  upris- 
ing and  then  to  squeeze  Southeast  Asia  In 
an  Ideological  nutcracker. 

All  these  visions  have  vanished.  The  Soviet 
arsenal  has  rusted  away.  A  mild  and  realistic 
China  policy  has  taken  over.  Sukarno  is  dead 
and  the  pro-Peking  Indonesian  Communist 
party  was  smashed  after  a  violent  coup  back- 
fired In  mass  bloodslhed. 

Indonesia  now  aspires  to  an  international 
role  of  restrained  nationalism  and  protection 
of  Southeast  Asian  Interests  against  the  am- 
bition of  countries  foreign  to  the  area.  As 
explained  by  President  Sxiharto,  a  smiling 
but  no-nonsense  general  who  put  down  the 
Communist  uprising  seven  years  ago,  reg. 
lonal  defense  is  the  paramount  concern. 

In  the  long  run,  he  conjectures.  It  might 
be  useful  to  organize  a  larger  Asian  group  to 
consult  on  problems  but  at  this  moment  only 
ASEAN,  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian 
Nations,  Is  workable.  The  five  members  are 
Indonesia,  Singapore,  Malaysia.  Philippines 
and  Thailand.  It  Is  noteworthy  that,  this 
country  apart,  all  are  linked  by  military  ar- 
rangements with  the  West. 

"The  most  Important  thing  Is  to  consoli- 
date ASEAN  as  a  regional  force,"  says  Gen- 
eral Suharto.  "There  Is  no  point  of  linking 
It  with  larger  Asian  lands  like  India  and 
Pakistan  or  China  and  Soviet  Russia.  That 
would  merely  eoabroll  the  area  In  new  con- 
tradictions. We  would,  however,  welcome  as 
members  Southeast  Asian  nations  like  Bur- 
ma, Laos,  Cambodia,  and  should  they  so  de- 
sire, both  South  and  North  Vietnam." 

This  view  of  ASEIAN  Is  not  as  a  bloc  or  al- 
liance, although  the  members  could  exchange 
military  Information;  training  and  assist- 
ance. It  would  be  entirely  up  to  the  Indo- 
china countries,  once  peace  really  comes, 
to  decide  whether  they  wish  to  Join.  The 
President  feels  ASEAN  offers  the  Vietnamese 
an  eiltematlve  to  Great  Power  rivalry. 

For  him  the  Vietnam  conflict  proved 
nothing.  He  says:  "If  we  go  back  to  the 
Clausewltz  definition  that  war  Is  a  contin- 
uation of  policy  by  other  meeuis,  no  bel- 
ligerent achieves  anything.  But  the  Paris 
agreement  permits  seU-determlnatlon.  If 
both  North  and  South  decide  to  keep  sepa- 
rate governments  it  would  be  to  our  ad- 
vantage and  to  theirs  If  they  Joined  ASEAN." 

The  general  reasons  that  this  Is  consonant 
with  U.S.  desires,  as  expressed  in  the  Nixon 
Doctrine,  that  American  forces  should 
withdraw  and  let  Asians  settle  their  own 
problems.  Likewise  It  would  frustrate  Soviet 
power  dreams  as  expressed  In  the  Brezhnev 
Doctrine  for  Southeast  Asia.  He  says:  "We 
want  ASEAN  to  strengthen  regional  inde- 
pendence and  avoid  having  this  area  be- 
come a  regional  cockpit.  Therefore,  we  auto- 
matically reject  the  Brezhnev  Doctrine." 

Finally,  it  is  plain  that  he  would  like  to 
check  future  revival  of  Peking's  former  am- 
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bltions  among  the  Southeast  Aslat 
of    which    have    large    Chinese 
"China,"  he  says,  "supports  the 
coup  here.  It  still  supports 
Indonesian  Communist  party 
create  disturbances.  We  cannot  to  erate 
<ind  won't  resume  relations  with 
iQ  It  ends  this  policy." 

National    security    Is    the    obse^lon 
dominates  Indonesian   foreign  anf 
policy  and  this  Is  largely  true  for 
partners.  General  Suharto  sees  a  chance 
when  similar  views  begin  to  prevt  11 
aged  Indochina,  It  too  will  want 
club. 

This  Is  an  unemotional  and  pragmatic 
slon  that  could  some  day  appeal 
scarred  lands  north  of  here.  It  Is 
from  the  kind  of  grandiose  talk 
vailed  in  Indonesia  itself  under  Sukkrno, 
dreamed  of  grabbing  Malaysia,   P^pua 
even  Australia. 

Perhaps  some  day  its  logic  ma] 
tract    weary    Vietnam,    Lsmdc    and 
when  they  realize  that  for  them 
Malaysia,   Indonesia   and   the   gue^lll 
Philippines,    another    pattern    must 
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Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  ih  recent 
times  we  have  witnessed  the  coiision  of 
two  great  forces. 

On  one  hand  we  have  the 
veloping  American  economy  w 
quires  a  continually  expanding 
of  energy  if  we  are  to  achieve 
national  goals. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have 
ening  concern  over 
terioration. 

To  solve  the  energy'  crisis  we 
peditious  means  of  developing 
and  constructing  facilities.  But 
suit  of  the  envirorimental  concerh 
are  numerous  redtape  barriers  tc 
velopment  of  desperately  needed 
resources. 

Today  I  would  like  to  discuss 
lision  of  concerns  and  one  major 
should  take  to  help  resolve  the 
environmental  and  energy. 

Mr.  President,  shortages  of 
and  fuel  oil  for  heating  this  w 
aroused  great  public  concern.  A 
of  distinguished  Members  of 
have  .spoken  of  the  energy 
President  of  the  United  States 
ognized  the  need  for  immediate 
In  this   area.  Extensive  hea 
been  held  in  both  Houses  and 
continuing. 

The  CBS  television  network 
distinguished    news    commentat<ir 
Walter  Cronkite,  devoted  a 

amount  of  time  to  this  subject. 

Ing  with  the  opinion  that  the 

sis  was  really  not  a  crisis  at  all. 

present  problems  bear  a  made-in 

ington.  D.C.,  label,  and  that 

enough  imdeveloped  or  undiscov 

serves  to  meet  our  needs  for 

next  100  years. 
I  personally  find  it  illogical  tc 

undiscovered  reserves  In  an 

available   fuel  sources. 

am  reassured  by  the  fact  that 

tinguished  news  gathering 

recognized  that  we  face  a  present 

age  of  energy,  and  furthermore, 
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must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  my  remarks  on  this  subject  in  Jan- 
uary, I  attempted  to  give  a  factual  as- 
sessment of  our  present  position — in  my 
view  there  is  a  real  and  present  danger 
threatening  the  United  States  and  its 
people. 

In  those  earlier  remarks  I  touched  only 
briefly  on  those  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  which  have  contributed  to 
our  present  situation,  where  this  winter 
schools  were  forced  to  close,  factories  to 
shut  down,  and  the  airlines  to  reschedule 
certain  flights— all  because  of  fuel  short- 
ages. 

The  future  is  not  indeed  as  black  as 
some  critics  have  painted  it.  We  have 
ample  reserves  of  coal,  and  certainly  in 
the  next  decade  we  can  anticipate  that 
a  substantial  number  of  new  nuclear 
powerplants  will  Increase  the  supply  of 
available  electrical  energy. 

The  construction  of  these  nuclear  gen- 
erators has  been  delayed  because  of  the 
action  by  groups  which  contend  the 
plants  would  be  a  danger  to  the  public. 

It  is  now  apparent  that  as  a  result 
of  the  calculated  efforts  of  those  who 
oppose  the  utilization  of  nuclear  power, 
we  must  for  at  least  the  next  decade 
place  our  major  reliance  for  generating 
electrical  energy  on  conventional  fuels. 
We  have  the  coal  available.  We  have 
the  engineering  talent.  We  can  transport 
coal  to  the  generating  site,  or  we  can 
transport  electrical  energy  from  a  mine- 
mouth  generator  to  the  centers  of  pop- 
ulation. Why  is  it  then,  Mr.  President, 
that  most  of  the  great  cities  in  the 
United  States  are  faced  with  an  Inade- 
quate source  of  electrical  energy?  Why 
is  it  that  both  investor-owned  utilities 
and  public  power  generators  are  urging 
their  customers  to  reduce  consumption  of 
electricity  and  to  be  prepared  to  cope 
with  a  rationing  of  electrical  energy  in 
the  immediate  future? 

In  my  home  State,  where  the  desert 
temperatures  frequently  range  up  to  115 
degrees  in  the  summertime,  our  peak  de- 
mands for  electrical  energy  occur  in 
July,  August,  and  September,  Without 
electrical  refrigeration  our  homes  and 
our  office  buildings  and  our  factories 
would  he  unbearably  hot  during  the 
summer  months. 

As  many  of  you  know,  Arizona  has  ex- 
perienced a  phenomenal  growth  in  popu- 
lation over  the  past  20  years.  This  in- 
crease in  population,  which  has  produced 
a  strong  economy  and  has  improved  edu- 
cational and  cultural  opportunities,  can 
be  traced  to  the  advent  of  refrigerated 
air  conditioning. 

When  I  was  a  boy  in  Arizona  we  al- 
ways had  the  snowbirds — the  winter 
tourists  who  came  to  our  valley  seeking 
to  escape  from  the  snow  and  ice  of  other 
sections  of  the  country.  But  these  tour- 
ists departed  with  the  first  hot  days  of 
spring,  and  for  the  natives  who  were 
willing  to  endure  the  heat,  the  four  sum- 
mer months— .June.  July,  August,  and 
September — were  a  period  of  enforced 
relaxation.  The  tempo  of  life  slowed 
down.  The  way  of  summertime  life  was 
of  the  blame  for  ovu*  present  shortage 


weeks  in  the  higher  mountain  areas  of 
Arizona  or  long  sojourns  to  the  beaches 
Air  conditioning  has  changed  all  that 
The  long  summer  slowdown  is  gone  for- 
ever, and  our  utilization  of  electrical 
energy  has  doubled  and  tripled  and  will 
double  again. 

At  the  outset  I  repeated  the  charge 
you  have  heard  from  a  number  of  sources 
declaring  that  our  present  energy  crisis 
must  bear  a  made-in-Washlngton,  DC 
label.  Certainly  no  one  in  Government 
consciously  desires  to  impose  upon  our 
citizens  the  hardships  invoked  by  short- 
ages of  natural  gas  or  heating  fuel  or 
electrical  energy. 

Certainly  no  one  in  Government  de- 
liberately desires  to  erect  roadblocks— 
the  effect  of  which  has  been  to  prevent 
the  development  of  adequate  sources  of 
electrical  energy. 

And  yet,  Mr.  President,  the  effects  of 
Government  action  and  in-actlon  have 
created  a  situation  which  threatens  to 
impose  uncomfortable  and  costly  hard- 
^Ips  on  the  people  of  central  Arizona 
The  people  of  Arizona  have  waited  more 
than  40  years  to  realize  the  construction 
of  the  central  Arizona  project.  Happily 
work  is  being  commenced  on  construc- 
tion necessary  to  bring  Arizona's  share 
of  Colorado  River  water  into  the  central 
valleys  where  it  Is  desperately  needed 
As  a  part  of  that  project  and  also  to 
meet  our  ever-Increasing  demands  for 
electrical  energy,  a  consortium  of  utilities 
In  concert  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion has  under  construction  at  Page 
Ariz.,  the  Navajo  plant— a  conventional 
coal-flred    thermal    generating    station 
which  will  ultimately  provide  2,250  000 
kilowatts  of  capacity  to  serve  the  needs 
of  consumers  In  southern  California  and 
Arizona. 

More  importantly,  the  Navajo  station 
will  provide  the  energy  necessary  to  lift 
Arizona's  share  of  the  Colorado  River 
water  from  the  charmel  above  Parker 
Ariz.,  and  deliver  it  through  some  200 
miles  of  aqueduct  and  pumping,  stations 
to  the  urban  populations  of  Arizona. 

In  their  efforts  to  construct  this  es- 
sential generating  station,  the  builders 
were  required  to  deal  with  10  separate 
Federal  bureaus  or  agencies,  with  nine 
State  agencies  or  political  subdivisions, 
with  one  multi-State  commission.  Let  me 
read  the  list : 

First,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation; 
second,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment; third,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs: fourth.  U.S.  Forest  Service:  fifth, 
Navajo  tribe  of  Indians:  sixth,  Hopi  tribe 
of  Indians:  seventh.  U.S.  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers: eighth.  Arizona  State  Land  De- 
partment: ninth.  Arizona  Legislature: 
tenth,  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency;  eleventh,  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor;  twelfth,  U.S.  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission;  thirteenth.  Federal 
Aviation  Administration;  fourteenth. 
Arizona  Department  of  Aeronautics; 
fifteenth,  Arizona  State  Highway  De- 
partment; sixteenth.  Arizona  Water 
Commission;  seventeenth.  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Commission;  eighteenth,  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines;  nineteenth,  Arizona 
State  Department  of  Health;  twentieth, 
Coconino  County  Board  of  Supervisors; 
twenty-first.  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
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City  of  Page,  Ariz.;  twenty-second,  Ari- 
zona State  Motor  Vehicle  Registration. 

Mr.  President,  these  22  agencies  pro- 
duce more  miles  of  redtape  than  the 
Colorado  River  travels  in  its  journey 
from  the  Wind  River  Moimtains  of  Wy- 
oming to  the  Gulf  of  Cortez. 

Twenty-two  bosses — 22  subdivisions  of 
government — each  zealously  protecting 
its  own  preserves,  demanding  reports,  im- 
posing conditions,  issuing  instructions. 

I  suggest  that  this  example  of  over- 
lapping, duplicating  authority  offers  posi- 
tive proof  of  the  need  to  consolidate  the 
oversight  of  the  Nation's  energy-produc- 
ing facilities  under  a  single  Cabinet-level 
division  of  Government. 

It  is  equally  essential  for  each  State 
to  consolidate  oversight  into  a  single 
State  agency  with  decisionmaking  au- 
thority. If  this  could  be  accomplished 
within  a  reasonable  time,  we  could  look 
forward  to  an  end  to  unnecessary  delay 
and  the  rapid  and  proper  expansion  of 
the  necessary  generating  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  cite  another 
example  of  how  redtape  inhibits  the  ex- 
peditious development  of  needed  power. 

Southern  Arizona,  and  notably  the  city 
of  Tucson,  is  served  by  a  dedicated,  eflS- 
clent,  investor- owned  public  utility.  Long 
before  many  of  us  in  Washington  recog- 
nized the  impending  energy  shortage, 
this  utility  had  made  positive  moves  to 
provide  for  the  needs  of  the  people  in 
their  service  area  by  participating  in  the 
construction  of  a  coal-fired  generating 
station  in  the  Four  Comers  area  just 
west  of  Farmington,  N.  Mex. 

Unfortunately,  the  power  developed  at 
the  San  Juan  station  could  do  nothing 
to  contribute  to  the  comfort  and  neces- 
sities of  the  people  of  Tucson  imtil  a 
transmission  line  was  constructed  to  con- 
nect the  production  source  with  the  f>o- 
tential  consumers. 

In  their  efforts  to  construct  that  trans- 
mission line  the  Tucson  Gas  &  Electric 
Co.  was  compelled  to  deal  with  11  State 
agencies  and  22  Federal  agencies,  depart- 
ments, and  bureaus. 

The  need  for  that  additional  energy 
in  Tucson  was  undisputed.  The  San  Juan 
powerplant  was  constructed  with  the 
full  approval  of  all  appropriate  agencies, 
and  the  need  for  transmission  lines  from 
San  Juan  to  Tucson  was  implicit  in  every 
aspect  of  this  development.  And  yet,  Mr. 
President,  the  Tucson  Gas  &  Electric 
Co.  had  to  deal  with  and  satisfy  stric- 
tures and  rules  and  conditions  laid  down 
by  the  New  Mexico  State  Land  Depart- 
ment, the  New  Mexico  State  Highway 
Department,  the  New  Mexico  Public 
Service  Commission,  the  New  Mexico 
Cultural  Properties  Review  Committee, 
New  Mexico  State  Planning  OfiBce,  New 
Mexico  State  Game  and  Fish  Depart- 
ment, the  New  Mexico  State  Environ- 
mental Improvement  Agency — seven  en- 
tities in  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

And  then  the  Tucson  Gas  &  Electric 
Co.  had  to  deal  with  and  satisfy  the  rules 
and  strictures  of  the  Arizona  State  Land 
Department,  the  Arizona  State  Highway 
Department,  the  Arizona  State  Parks 
Department,  the  Arizona  State  Game 
and  Fish  Department — four  agencies  in 
the  State  of  Arizona. 


This  was  only  the  beginning.  The  Tuc- 
son Gas  &  Electric  Co.  had  to  deal  with 
and  satisfy  the  conditions  and  strictures 
laid  down  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  Forest  Service,  the  Apache 
National  Forest  of  Springerville,  Ariz.; 
the  Gila  National  Forest  Service  of  Silver 
City,  N.  Mex.;  the  Forest  Service  Re- 
gional OfiBce  in  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

The  Tucson  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  had 
to  satisfy  three  divisions  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management — the  New  Mexico 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  at  Santa 
Fe,  the  Arizona  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment at  Phoenix:  and  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

There  is  more : 

The  Zuni  Tribal  Council  at  Zuni,  N. 
Mex.;  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  at 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.;  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior;  the  Navaho 
Tribe.  Window  Rock,  Ariz.;  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  Window  Rock,  Ariz.; 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.;  the  National  Park  Service: 
the  New  Mexico  Archeological  Center 
at  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.;  the  Arizona 
Archeological  Center  at  Tucson,  Ariz.; 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation;  its  regional 
office  at  Boulder  City,  Nev. ;  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior;  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.;  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Authority,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.;  the  Environmental 
Improvement  Agency,  Dallas,  Tex.;  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

Mr.  President,  prudence,  supported  by 
commonsense  and  a  recognition  of  con- 
sumer needs,  makes  it  imperative  that 
we  end  this  overlapping,  duplicating, 
confusing  division  of  Federal  authority. 
We  need  a  consolidated  Federal  agency, 
empowered  to  make  Federal  decisions 
and  to  expedite  construction  and  utiliza- 
tion of  additional  sources  of  electrical 
energy  essential  to  the  future  welfare  of 
this  Republic. 

When  such  a  Federal  authority  Is  cre- 
ated we  can  anticipate  the  States  will 
consolidate  State  decisionmaking  pow- 
er in  a  single  State  agency.  When  this 
is  accomplished  the  Federal  agency,  the 
State  agency  and  the  constructors  of 
our  proposed  generating  plants  can 
work  cooperatively  both  to  protect  the 
envirorunent  and  to  end  the  threat  of 
an  electrical  energy  shortage. 

The  public  interest  can  be  amply  pro- 
tected and  the  public  welfare  properly 
served. 

In  that  regard,  Mr.  President,  may  I 
point  out  that  within  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  authority  has  been  granted 
to  the  regional  level  to  make  decisions 
and  to  issue  rights  of  way.  However,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  with- 
held such  authority  and  It  is  retained  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

All  utilities  are  now  required  to  go 
through  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  process,  during  which  all  as- 
pects of  the  action  to  be  taken  are  re- 
viewed and  aired  with  the  public  prior 
to  clearance  for  Federal  agencies  to  pro- 


ceed with  issuances  of  right  of  way.  An 
unreasonable  burden  is  placed  upon  the 
utility  by  requiring  that  any  regional 
analysis  and  requirements  pertaining  to 
the  issuance  of  such  right  of  way  must 
be  transmitted  to  Washington,  D.C,  for 
additional  review  and  issuance  of  rights 
of  way. 

The  regional  levels  are  more  aware  of 
conditions  relating  to  the  action.  The 
transmittal  of  this  information  to  Wash- 
ington not  only  adds  to  the  confusion  and 
redtape,  but  imposes  considerable  addi- 
tional time  delay. 

Mr.  President,  so  far  I  have  spoken 
primarily  about  the  stifling  effect  of  our 
multilayered  bureaucracy  on  electrical 
generating  and  transmission  facilities. 

The  same  forces  are  at  work,  however, 
in  the  suppression  of  other  facilities 
which  are  needed  to  meet  the  Nation's 
energy  needs.  One  good  example  is  the 
now-stalled  Alaskan  pipeline. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  America's 
known  oil  reserves  are  in  Alaska,  and  we 
have  explored  only  a  small  area  of  that 
huge  State.  Many  authorities  feel  con- 
fident that  future  exploration  will  bring 
vast  additional  proven  reserves. 

Presently  exploration  has  been  delayed 
pending  the  approval  of  the  pipeline  con- 
struction. Each  week  of  delay  costs  our 
Nation  millions  of  dollars. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from 
Alaska  has  noted  some  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing costs. 

Senator  Stevens  pointed  out  the  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  alone  al- 
ready has  cost  the  American  taxpayers 
$10  million. 

Each  year  of  delay  in  building  the 
pipeline  will  escalate  the  cost  $200  mil- 
lion to  $300  million. 

The  millions  of  dollars  in  additional 
costs  will  be  borne,  as  all  such  costs  ulti- 
mately are,  by  the  American  consumers. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  are  familiar  with 
the  long  and  arduous  process  which  has 
been  involved  in  trying  to  get  the  pipe- 
line built.  Men  of  vision  proposed  the 
pipeline  so  that  it  could  be  constructed 
to  avert  the  energy  crisis  we  now  are  fac- 
ing. 

Many,  many  roadblocks  have  been 
thrown  up.  The  time  has  come  to  take 
affirmative  action  to  see  that  this  pipe- 
line is  constructed  so  that  America  will 
have  the  fuel  to  maintain  its  economy 
and  its  position  of  world  leadership.  If 
we  do  not  take  action  to  meet  our  fuel 
needs  through  use  of  our  own  abundant 
resources,  then  we  will  not  have  the  phys- 
ical nor  economic  strength  to  meet  our 
social  needs  at  home  or  our  commitments 
to  our  free  world  allies  abroad. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  we  must  break 
this  impasse  and  get  on  with  the  vital 
business  of  providing  the  means  to 
satisfy  America's  future  energy  needs. 

Whatever  we  do  regarding  the  Alaskan 
pipeline,  however,  will  simply  be  noth- 
ing more  than  a  stopgap.  The  pipeline 
is  of  great  importance  but  it  is  only  one 
project. 

Proposed  legislation  will  not  solve  the 
problem  of  overlapping,  duplicating  au- 
thorities which  inhibit  the  necessary  de- 
velopment of  all  our  energy  resources. 
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Mr.  President,  the  first  ste] 
ating  our  current  energy 
avoiding  a  future  crisis  is  to 
procedures  by  which  decisions 

Let  us  remove  some  of  thii 
of  government  which  are 
energy  supplies,  and  let  us 
with  a  firm  guiding   hand 
protect  the  public  and  the 
while  expediting  needed  powi 
ment  and  delivery. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to 
that  I  am  not  proposing 
usurpation  of  State  authoritkr 
decisions  should  be  consolidati  d 
decisionmaking  operation,  anc 
cisions  should  be  consolidated 
other.  This  is  essential  to  th« 
America. 
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PROMOTING  THE  ART$  A^fD 
HUMANITIES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pres  dent,  for- 
mal support  by  the  Federal  G  )vemment 
for  the  arts  and  humanities,  i  nder  stat 
utory  law,  has  a  comparatively  recent 
history,  commencing  with  thr  admlnis 
tration  of  President  Johnson.  However, 
in  only  a  few  years  this  suppo  t  has  had 
an  effective  and  dramatic  in  luence  on 
the  quality  of  our  Nation's  ci^tural  and 
social  life. 

Strong,  bipartisan  support  ftr  extend- 
ing authorizations  and  increasing  the 
level  of  funding  under  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  th(  i  Human! 
ties  Act  of  1965.  is  evident  i;i  bills  al 
ready  introduced  for  this  pui  pose  both 
on  behalf  of  the  Nixon  adm  nistration 
and  by  Senator  Pell.  I  urge  the  early 
completion  of  action  on  this  egislation 
to  assure  that  vital  programs  mder  this 
act  will  continue  to  reach  intd  the  lives 
of  more  and  more  of  our  peoplqin  signifi- 
cant and  meaningful  ways. 

These  programs  represent  b  genuine 
Federal-State  partnership,  wilh  Federal 
seed  money  being  effectively  matched 
with  State  funds.  Dramatic  accomplish- 
ments have  been  recorded  in  I  linnesota. 
Productions  by  the  Tyrone  Guthrie 
Theater,  in  Minneapolis,  hav^  received 
widespread  recognition.  Our  oeople  can 
point  with  pride  to  a  major  symphony 
orchestra,  a  contemporary  art  i  :enter  and 
a  leading  art  institute,  a  children's  the- 
ater, contemporary  and  traditl^  mal  opera 
producing  companies,  an  established 
chamber  orchestra,  many  c  immunity 
theaters,  art  centers  and  symphonies, 
and  dozens  of  fine  artists,  musiiians.  and 
actors.  The  Minnesota  Humanities  Com- 
mission has  made  more  than  40  grants. 
on  a  matching  basis,  to  universities. 
State  colleges,  private  and  jtmior  col- 
leges, libraries,  educational  tele  rtsion  sta- 
tions, museums,  historical  soci  etles.  and 
community  organizations  to  siare  with 
the  pubUc  at  large  the  insights  of  hu- 
manists at  the  grassroots  of  our  State. 
New  and  Innovative  programs — educa- 
tional programs  for  children,  on-the-job 
training  for  youth,  mobile  art  displays, 
major  theatrical  productions,  and  sym- 
phony tours,  all  have  been  mac  e  possible 
through  Federal  and  State  assii  tance  un- 
der this  historic  act.  And  these  programs 
provide      invaluable      communications 
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channels  for  addressing  the  profound 
issues  of  our  time,  and  for  evolving  a 
framework  of  principles  and  new  percep- 
tions by  which  to  judge  the  quality  of  life 
we  should  be  striving  for  in  our  country 
and  for  all  mankind. 

Effective  support  for  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities has  been  one  of  my  primary 
concerns,  not  only  during  my  term  as 
Vice  President  where  the  leadership  and 
encouragement  of  President  Johnson 
were  of  decisive  importance  in  this  area, 
but  also  during  18  years  as  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator. In  1957.  I  Introduced  the  first  of 
several  bills  which  culminated  7  years 
later  in  the  enactment  of  legislation  es- 
tablishing the  National  Council  on  the 
Arts. 

Two  years  earlier,  in  1962,  President 
Kennedy  had  stimulated  national  in- 
terest in  the  arts  through  the  appoint- 
ment of  August  Heckscher  as  Special 
Consultant  on  the  Arts — a  precedent 
carried  through  by  President  Johnson 
in  the  appointment  of  Roger  L.  Stevens 
as  Special  Assistant,  and  by  President 
Nixon  in  the  appointment  of  Nancy 
Hanks  as  Chairman  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts.  And  it  has  been 
through  the  intelligent  and  perceptive 
leadership  of  Miss  Hanks  that  further 
major  steps  have  been  taken  in  estab- 
lishing new  dimensions  for  the  arts. 

However,  it  is  important  that  the  de- 
cisive initiatives  launched  by  President 
Johnson  in  promoting  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities in  our  Nation  receive  the  rec- 
ognition which  they  fully  merit.  An  ar- 
ticle by  Richard  Coe,  entitled  "L.  B.  J. 
and  Arts."  and  appearing  in  a  January 
1973,  issue  of  the  Washington  Post, 
clearly  spells  out  this  record  of  leader- 
ship and  deep  interest.  And  I  can  only 
second  Mr.  Coe's  judgment  that  "L.  B.  J. 
did  more  for  the  arts  than  all  his  35 
Presidential  predecessors  combined." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Post  article 
by  Richard  L.  Coe  be  included  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

L.   B.   J.   AND   Arts 
(By  Richard  L.  Coe) 

LB  J  did  more  for  the  arts  than  all  his  35 
presidential  predecessors  combined.  The 
Irony  was  that  the  most  vocal  members  of  the 
arts  community  derided  him  and  mocked  his 
"style." 

In  the  four  eventfiil  years  from  1964  to 
'68,  President  Johnson  guided  Into  reality 
at  least  a  dozen  projects  which  the  arts 
community  had  dreamed  of  vaguely  for  years. 
Even  now  many  In  that  community  are  un- 
aware such  programs  exist.  They  were: 

The  National  Council  on  the  Arts,  author- 
ized to  develop  a  plan  for  the  federal  role 
In  all  the  arts. 

The  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities,  the  first  agency  In  out  his- 
tory speclflcally  designed  to  support  the 
growth  of  all  the  arts  throughout  the  nation. 

The  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts. 

The  National  Museum  Act  of  1966  providing 
for  programs  of  museum  training,  research, 
sizrveys  and  publications. 

The  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
to  encourage  the  development  of  noncom- 
mercial radio  and  TV. 


Acquisition  of  the  Joseph  H.  Hlrshhorn 
collection,  Its  building  now  nearlng  comple- 
tion on  the  Mall. 

Realization,  through  Arts  Endowment 
funds  and  private  sources,  of  the  American 
Film  Institute. 

Grants  through  the  Office  of  Education, 
making  possible  funding  for  artists  to  visit 
elementary  and  secondary'  schools  vmder  the 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

Programs  in  16  major  cities  to  provide 
svmimer  arts  programs  for  young  people. 

Creation  of  the  National  Collection  of  Pine 
Arts  and  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  in 
the  old  Patent  Building  at  8th  and  P  sts. 

Reclalmmg  the  old  Court  of  Claims  at 
the  corner  of  Penn  ave.  and  17th  St.,  now 
the  Renwick  Gallery. 

Grants-m-ald  programs  both  to  regional 
theaters,  music  and  dance  g^'oups  and,  as 
well.  Individual  awards  to  painters,  sculptors 
and  writers. 

These  accomplishments  had  a  trusted  stra- 
tegic planner  and  field  commander,  Roger  L. 
Stevens,  who  for  much  of  the  Johnson  years 
had  three  titles:  White  House  consultant  on 
the  arts,  chairman  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  the  Arts  and  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  Kennedy  Center,  a  title  Stevens  still 
holds  by  vote  of  the  board. 

In  the  late  "SOs  even  tentative  mention  of 
such  projects  was  deemed  visionary.  In  the 
early  '60s  both  Sens.  Kennedy  and  Nixon, 
then  running  for  the  presidency,  spoke  vir- 
tually unanimously  about  more  government 
relationship  to  the  arts  but  three  years  after 
taking  the  oath  of  office  President  Kennedy 
answered  a  criticism  of  mine  that  no  ad- 
vances had  been  made  with  the  promise: 
"Cheer  up.  We'll  get  them  done."  Ten  months 
later  he  was  dead. 

President  Johnson  waded  Into  the  chal- 
lenge with  a  vengeance.  Within  a  week  after 
he  assumed  office  he  went  along  with  Sen. 
Fulbrlght  and  Rep.  Thompson  in  altering 
their  bill  for  a  "National  Cultural  Center" 
mto  a  "living  memorial"  for  his  predeces- 
sor. At  the  same  time  he  urged  Honolulu 
to  name  Its  new  East-West  Theater  for  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  On  a  chUllngly  cold,  rainy 
December  morning  of  1964,  President  John- 
son broke  ground  for  the  Center.  He  looked 
on  the  project  with  a  visionary  vigor,  but  on 
his  several  post-White  House  visits  to  the 
area,  never  got  around  to  visiting  the 
building. 

But  he  saw  to  It  that  the  cream  of  Ameri- 
can artists  visited  the  White  House  both  as 
guests  and  as  performers  on  the  elegant  little 
stage  Rebekah  Harkness,  his  wife's  friend, 
contributed  from  the  design  of  famed  Jo 
Mlelzlner.  This  portable  stage  repeated  the 
East  Room's  hand-crafted  panels,  fluted 
plasters  and  neo-classlc  capitals  so  that  the 
stage  seemed  a  part  of  the  room  Itself,  not 
a  make-shift  that  had  been  shoved  Into 
place. 

Hardly  an  American  artist  of  distinction 
refused  an  Invitation  to  perform  for  the  din- 
ner guests  assembled  honoring  world  lead- 
ers. Here,  for  Morocco's  Hassan  II,  the  late 
Jose  Limon  danced  his  great  work,  "The 
Moor's  Pavanne,"  his  "Othello"  variation. 
Marian  Anderson,  Dorothy  Maynor,  and 
Duke  Ellington  were  recognized  as  peerless 
black  artists.  Carol  Channlng's  "Hello,  Dolly!" 
was  given  Its  fourth  birthday  performance 
on  Mrs.  Harkness'  stage  and  at  its  end  Presi- 
dent Johnson  wheeled  on  a  huge  birthday 
cake  for  the  star  who'd  spent  the  '64  cam- 
paign singing  "Hello,  Lyndon." 

The  most  famous  day — and  it  was  all-out 
Texas  style — was  the  Johnsons'  Festival  of 
the  Arts,  June  15.  1965.  It  began  In  the  mom- 
Ing.  lasted  till  after  midnight  and  was  a  day 
spread  all  over  the  house  and  grounds,  em- 
bracing sculpture,  painting,  photography, 
literature,  films,  drama,  dance  and  music, 
an  amazingly   vast  panorama   of  American 
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arts.  Everyone  trekked  over  with  Mrs.  John- 
son for  lunch  at  the  National  Gallery  and 
dinner  was  served  under  the  trees  of  the 
White  House  south  lawn,  LBJ  table-hopping. 
If  it  was  an  expansive  day  it  was  also  an 
abrasive  one.  In  advance  Robert  Lowell  had 
refused  to  attend  on  the  grounds  that  "we 
are  In  danger  of  imperceptibly  becoming  an 
explosive  and  suddenly  chauvinistic  nation." 
Invited  to  read,  John  Hersey  stated  he  would 
contribute  sections  from  his  "Hiroshima."  He 
did  so  and  was  welcomed.  Mark  Van  Doren 
Introduced  him  and  Ambassador  George 
Keenan  faced  the  topic  of  government  and 
the  arts: 

"Art  Is  not  a  political  weapon  but  much 
of  what  the  artist  does  Is  profoundly  polit- 
ical in  helping  to  dissolve  barriers  of  hatred 
and  ignorance.  In  this  way  you  work  toward 
peace,  not  the  peace  which  Is  simply  the 
absence  of  war,  but  the  peace  which  liberates 
man  to  reach  for  the  finest  fulfillment  of  his 
spirit." 

LBJ  said:  "Amen  to  that"  and  then  smUed, 
a  bit  sadly  I  thought,  at  his  guests,  some 
of  them  visibly  signing  the  protest  against 
the  Vietnam  war  which  guest  Dwlght  Mac- 
Donald  was  circulating  for  all  to  sign  and 
leave  behind  for  their  host. 

The  man  who  did  much  to  organize  the 
day,  Princeton  Prof.  Eric  Goldman  would 
later  write  a  book  about  that  experience  and 
It  would  prove  to  be  almost  as  abrasive  a 
work  as  the  controversy  itself. 

I  doubt  that  LBJ  read  CJoldman's  book, 
though  very  likely  Mrs.  Johnson  at  least  read 
Its  magazine  excerpts.  She  read  everything 
about  the  arts,  saw  all  the  plays  from  her 
earliest  days  as  a  Washington  congressman's 
wife  and  unquestionably  Influenced  LBJ's 
actions  for  the  arts.  One  big  occasion^  a 
"Salute  to  Congress"  In  the  fall  of  '65,  lost 
most  of  Its  audience  because  the  House  was 
then  debating,  far  Into  the  night,  Mrs.  John- 
son's national  beautlflcatlon  bill.  The  Presi- 
dent kidded  Lady  Bird  that  their  spoiled 
party  was  her  own  faxilt. 

What  one  remembers  from  all  the  gregar- 
ious gatherings  Is  the  top  quality  of  the 
guests,  all  leaders  \n  the  arts.  There  was 
Catherine  Drinker  Bowen  talking  of  how 
she  researched  her  biographies,  Hume  Cronyn 
and  Jessica  Tandy  collecting  words  about  the 
Great  Society,  Eugene  Ormandy  chatting 
with  Satchmo  Armstrong,  tiny  Beatrice  Llllie 
looking  up  at  her  Marine  escort.  There  was 
Gregory  Peck  laughing  about  reports  he  was 
going  to  run  for  Congress.  There  was  CJharl- 
ton  Heston,  invited  to  the  unveiling  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  portrait  and  playing 
a  scene  from  "Sunrise  at  Campobello"  and 
Alice  Roosevelt  Longworth  telling  him:  "I'm 
here  today  not  because  I  was  a  cose  friend 
of  Franklin  but  because  I  was  a  close  critic." 
Mrs.  Johnson's  Interest  over-ruled  such 
obstacles  as  health.  She'd  arranged  for  pre- 
sentation of  the  Margo  Jones  Award  in  the 
upstairs  Oval  Room  but  when  the  time  came 
she  was  in  bed  with  the  flu.  But  she  talked  to 
each  of  the  honorees  on  the  phone  to  make 
them  feel  welcome  and  as  they  were  leaving 
they  had  a  glimpse  of  LBJ  leaving  his  oval 
office.  There  was  the  night  a  company  of 
"You're  A  Good  Man,  Charlie  Brown"  came 
In  from  Shady  Grove  to  serenade  Lynda  Robb 
and  her  new  baby,  Luclnda.  with  an  East 
Room  performance  and  LBJ  looked  In  on 
the  small,  youngish  group  to  say  goodnight 
to  his  grandchild. 

Roaming  restlessly  among  his  guests,  some- 
times hundreds  of  them,  sometimes  only  a 
few,  was  the  tall  Texan,  often  not  talking 
as  you'd  expect  that  man  to  do,  but  listening. 
It  sometimes  seemed,  with  his  eyes:  taking  In 
all  the  details  about  this  particular  segment 
of  his  Great  Society,  the  artists,  finding  them 
very  different  from  himself  but  not.  for  that 
reason,  to  be  despised.  It  was  as  though  they 
were  a  luxury  he'd  missed  along  his  way  to 


the  top  and  he  wanted  to  grasp  aU  he  could 
about  this  colorful,  assertive  breed.  He  used 
his  energetic  know-how  on  their  behalf  and 
If  he  was  puzzled  at  their  Ingratitude  he  was 
too  proudly  sensitive  to  mention  it. 


PROTECTION  OF  THE 
NEWS  MEDIA 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  through 
hearings  conducted  recently  by  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights  and  led  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin),  the  various  pros  and 
cons  of  so-called  "newsman's  privilege" 
legislation  have  been  brought  into  the 
public  forum  for  debate.  While  I  have 
not,  as  yet,  determined  whether  a  Fed- 
eral "shield"  law  should  be  enacted,  I 
wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  some 
interesting  thoughts  which  have  been 
expressed  in  recent  newspaper  editorials. 

To  me,  the  question  whether  a  Federal 
"shield"  law  should  be  enacted  is  of  ex- 
treme importance  for,  like  most  Amer- 
icans, I  cherish  the  freedoms  which  our 
Poimdlng  Fathers  sought  to  protect 
through  the  first  amendment  to  our 
Constitution.  That  amendment  provided 
that  "Congress  shall  make  no  law — 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of 
the  press"  and  it  seems  clear  to  me  that 
this  protection  is  needed  as  much  today 
as  it  was  200  years  ago,  for  by  guarantee- 
ing the  freedom  of  the  press,  we  are  safe- 
guarding the  people's  right  to  know. 

In  my  mind,  the  issue  surroimding  the 
enactment  of  newsman's  "shield"  laws 
centers  around  this  question:  Would  pas- 
sage of  such  a  law,  granting  either  ab- 
solute or  qualified  protection  to  newsmen 
and  their  sources  of  information,  en- 
hance the  protection  afforded  all  citi- 
zens through  the  first  amendment,  or 
would  it  dilute  the  protection  which  has 
long  been  a  part  of  our  American  heri- 
tage? 

Two  recent  newspaper  editorials  fo- 
cused on  this  question.  These  articles, 
written  by  Joe  Smyth,  of  the  Delaware 
State  News,  and  Kenneth  Crawford,  of 
the  Washington  Post,  clearly  point  out 
the  dangers  inherent  in  such  a  "shield" 
law. 

The  first  danger  we  noted  by  Mr, 
Smyth  when  he  wrote  that — 

The  legislation  would  .  .  set  (newsmen) 
aptut  from  other  citizens,  and  make  freedom 
of  the  press  something  more  than  Just  8kn 
exercise  of  free  speech. 

This  act  of  further  defining  first 
amendment  guarantees  may,  in  fact, 
limit  the  freedom  presently  available  to 
all  citizens.  As  Senator  Ervin  himself 
has  stated: 

The  same  Congress  which  grants  the  priv- 
ilege may  condition  It  on  proper  conduct. 
A  future  Congress,  Irritated  by  a  critical 
press,  may  hold  repeal  of  the  privilege  as  a 
threat  to  secure  a  more  compliant  press. 

A  second  question  which  confronts 
lawmakers  drafting  "shield"  laws  is 
whom  should  the  law  apply  to?  It  is  my 
belief  that  the  first  amendment  belongs 
to  everyone,  not  just  reporters  for  ma- 
jor newspapers  and  publishing  firms. 
But,  if  a  "shield"  law  is  enacted  giving 


blanket  privilege  to  anyone  who  seeks  to 
decline  to  testify  before  grand  juries  or 
in  the  courts,  then  anyone,  even  a  mem- 
ber of  organized  crime,  could  hide  be- 
hind it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  law 
attempts  to  accurately  define  the  term 
"newsmen,"  it  would.  In  effect,  be  licens- 
ing members  of  the  press.  This  result 
would,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Smyth,  cause 
"freedom  of  speech  and  the  people's 
right  to  know,"  to  become  a  "hollow 
memory." 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  any  justification  for 
the  harassment  of  newsmen  or  for  using 
reporters  in  vague  "fishing  expeditions." 
But,  like  Messrs.  Smyth  and  Crawford. 
I  now  have  a  serious  question  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  enacting  any  legislation 
which  may  result  in  an  erosion  of  our 
first  amendment  liberties. 

The  thoughts  expressed  in  these  edi- 
torials have  been  helpful  to  me  in  con- 
sidering one  segment  of  this  complex  is- 
sue. I  hope  the  Senate  will  consider  the 
views  of  these  two  journalists  together 
with  the  other  testimony  which  has  been 
offered  in  this  important  debate.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
following  articles  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, £is  follows: 

[From  the  Dover  (Del.)  State  News, 

Mar.  18,  1973] 

Between   the   Lines:    Notes  From   the 

Editor's  Desk 

(By  Joe  Smyth) 

Now   that   we   have   equality   among   the 

sexes,  I  suppose  men  have  Just  as  much  right 

to  change  their  minds  as  women  have.  And 

that's  what  I've  done. 

Like  many  newsmen,  I've  been  upset  by 
the  Nixon  Administration's  attacks  on  the 
First  Amendment.  Since  the  president  has 
been  so  successful  in  turning  the  FBI  Into  a 
political  agency,  he's  trying  to  do  the  same 
thing  with  the  news  media. 

Most  of  the  damage  has  been  done  to  the 
electronic  media — radio  and  television — over 
which  the  government  already  has  vast  regu- 
latory powers.  Public  television  has  been 
drained  of  its  substance,  and  Nixon's  political 
friends  have  challenged  several  television  and 
radio  licenses  now  held  by  politically  Inde- 
pendent organizations. 

Newspapers  aren't  as  esisy  a  target,  but 
the  Administration  has  been  making  inroads 
there,  too.  The  main  weapon  has  been  harass- 
ment of  reporters  by  prosecutors,  grand  Juries 
and  Judges.  Some  newsmen  have  even  been 
slapped  Into  Jail. 

In  view  of  all  that,  many  newsmen  were 
quick  to  shout  approval  when  equally-alarm- 
ed legislators  started  talking  about  so-called 
"shield"  laws  which  would  give  newsmen  Im- 
munity from  disclosing  confidential  sources. 

The  "shield"  from  harassment  is  tempt- 
ing, but  such  legislation  contains  more  dan- 
ger than  benefit. 

For  one  thing,  the  legislation  would,  for 
the  first  time,  put  the  government  in  the 
position  of  granting  special  privileges  to 
newsmen.  It  would  set  them  apart  from 
other  citizens,  and  make  freedom  of  the 
press  something  more  than  Just  an  extension 
of  free  speech. 

Newsmen  should  have  no  special  privileges. 
When  we  talk  about  freedom  of  the  press, 
we're  really  Just  talking  about  the  jjeople's 
right  to  know.  Reporters,  for  example,  should 
have  no  more  access  to  information  than  any 
other  citizen. 
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The  huge  danger  would  be 
legislation  would  have  to  define 
fles  as  a  "newsman".  That  would 
eminent  In  a  position  where  It  Is 
licensing   newsmen.   When   that 
freedom  of  speech  and  the  peopl^ 
know  will  be  a  hollow  memory. 

Yet,  If  the  legislation  did  not 
term  "newsman",  practically  an 
start  printing  a  newsletter  and 
to  the  proposed  privilege  of 
reveal  their  sources. 

The  governments  recent  habit  of 
Ing  and  Jailing  newsmen  who 
sources  of  information  is  not  In 
the  spirit  of  the  First  Amendment, 
to  continue,  this  practice  will 
public's  access  to  a  great  deal  of 
tlon,    and    will    dry    up    some 
sources  now  available  to  the  new! 

But  the  only  acceptable  answer 
elected  and  appointed  officials 
stand  the   importance  of  a  free 
will  have  such  officials  only  If 
voters — care  enough  to  find  out 
dates  stand  on  the  Issue. 

In  the  Interim,  some  of  lis  In 
profession  may  end  up  imprisoned 
of  our  efforts  to  protect  our  source  i 
mation.  If  that  happens.  It  is  a 
dedicated  Journalist  should  be 
Hopefully,  public  outrage  will  keep 
at  a  minimum. 

The  First  Amendment  has  kept 
pie's  right  to  know  alive  for  two 
years,  without  granting  any  special 
to  newsmen. 

And  that  freedom,  if  we  don't 
write  legislation  which  will  put 
ment  In  the  business  of  licensing 
will  still  be  here  long  after 
and  his  repressive  Admlnlstratloc 
an    unhappy    footnote    in    a    d 
book. 
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The   Press  Can   Defend  Its   Own 
(By  Kenneth  Crawford) 

The  American  Society  of  Newspkper 
tors  has  now  made  it  more  or  less  ol  Be 
country's   Journalistic   establishment 
Congress  to  give  the  press  unqualified 
munlty   from   disclosure   of   its 
sources  of  Information  under 
the  subpoena  power  of  the  court' i 
Journalists  agree  with   the 
ASNE,   but   It  appears   that   a 
them  does. 

A  dissenting  minority,  as  well  a: 
Jorlty.  has  been  permitted  to  mak^ 
in  hearings  now  being  conducted 
ate  committee  on  various  shield 
to  grant  limited  Immunity,  others 
the  way. 

Since  Congress  almost  certainly 
pass  any  of  these  bUls  and  Presidfnt 
stands  ready  to  veto  any  measure  It 
the  argument  is  largely  academic, 
theless  has  educational  value,  the 
ship  between  government  and  the 
tate  being  as  little  understood  as 
by  Congress  and  the  public.  Even 
seem  a  little  hazy  about  it. 

To  some  of  us  who  have  been  In 
ness  for  a  long  time  the  minority 
more  persuasive  position,  perhaps 
age  makes  us  resistant  to  change  bu  ; 
too  because  we  detect  dangers  in  an: ' 
to  define  freedom  of  the  press  as 
by  the  First  Amendment  to  the 
Special   favors  granted   us  by 
day  could  become  disfavors  tomorrow 
law    passed    by    this    Congress 
amended  to  reverse  Its  thrust  by 
ture  Congress. 

Not  only  Congress  but  state 
across  the  country  are  under 
mands  for  press  shields.  Some  of 
already   complied.  Some  of   the 
consideration  by  Congress  would 
immunity  to  state  as  well  as  federal 
tions. 
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The  reason  for  this  siege  is  that  the  courts 
have  recently  Issued  scores  of  subpoenas  call- 
ing upon  Journalists  to  testify  before  grand 
Juries  and  In  criminal  and  even  In  civil  cases, 
Identifying  their  sources  of  Information  and 
producing  unpublished  notes,  films  and  re- 
cordings. Several  reporters  have  been  Jailed 
for  contempt  for  refusing  to  comply. 

In  one  such  case,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Coiut 
has  upheld  the  right  of  a  lower  court  to  Jail 
a  New  York  Times  reporter  for  non-compli- 
ance. The  decision  was  a  close  thing,  5  to  4, 
and  more  tentative  than  final.  Close  observ- 
ers of  the  court  believe  that  this  was  not  Its 
last  word — that  it  might  go  the  other  way 
In  another  case  presenting  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent set  of  facts. 

In  the  background  of  all  this,  and  perhaps 
more  important  than  the  foreground.  Is  the 
widely  held  assumption  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration Is  so  hostile  to  the  press  that 
press  freedom  needs  more  protection  than 
In  the  past.  There  Is  nothing  new  about  the 
subpoenaing  of  reporters  or  about  their  pun- 
ishment for  contempt.  It  has  all  happened 
before  but  not  with  such  frequency  as  It  has 
since  the  Nixon  administration  came  to 
power.  So  the  administration  is  blamed 
whether  it  should  be  or  not. 

Another  new  element  is  television.  Al- 
though it  operates  under  federal  license.  It 
rightly  claims  the  same  freedom  to  dissemi- 
nate news  and  opinion  as  does  the  print  press. 
Licensing  makes  It  vulnerable  and  therefore 
especially  sensitive.  If  anything.  Its  spokes- 
men want  shielding  even  more  than  rep- 
resentatives of  the  older  media  do. 

The  advent  of  television  has  had  an  In- 
direct effect  on  the  other  media,  too.  To 
compete  with  Its  animated  capsullzatlon 
of  the  news,  publications  dealing  with  cur- 
rent events  have  emphasized  reporting  In 
depth  and  Investigation  of  social  phenom- 
ena— drug,  crime,  minority  unrest,  un- 
derground protest,  and  all  the  rest.  In  this 
kind  of  reporting,  the  facts  are  sometimes 
reachable  only  through  sources  that  Insist 
upon  protection  from  exposure. 

Even  the  members  of  Congress  who  are  most 
enthusiastic  about  press  shielding  concede 
the  difficulty  of  writing  an  effective  law. 
Whether  protection  should  be  limited  or  un- 
limited Is  still  under  discussion,  though  the 
drift  seems  to  be  toward  total  immunity. 
Then  there  is  the  problem  of  deciding  who  Is 
to  be  protected.  Who  is  a  Journalist  and  who 
Isn't.  Reporters  for  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  Washington  Post  obviously  are,  but  what 
about  the  man  who  mimeographs  and  dis- 
tributes an  underground  scandal  sheet? 

Is  anybody  who  claims  to  be  a  Journalist 
to  be  granted  Immunity  from  testifying  about 
a  crime  he  has  witnessed?  If  not,  where  Is 
the  line  to  be  drawn?  Journalists  are  not 
professionals  In  the  sense  that  doctors  and 
lawyers  are.  Their  relations  with  sources  are 
not  the  same  as  those  of  doctors  to  patient  or 
lawyer  to  client.  Journalists  have  always  re- 
sisted any  kind  of  licensing  and  will  continue 
to  do  so. 

Until  now,  the  courts  have  applied  the  first 
amendment  case  by  case  and  the  results, 
while  sometimes  unpleasant  to  the  press, 
have  not  been  disastrous.  The  American  press 
Is  still  the  freest  and  probably  the  best  In  the 
world  at  Its  primary  Job  of  informing  the 
public.  Granting  that  It  Is  facing  new  diffi- 
culties. It  Is  fully  capable  of  defending  Its 
freedoms  In  the  future  as  It  has  In  the  past. 
In  any  case,  the  ASNE  and  Its  allies  will 
probably  be  saved  from  themselves  at  least 
for  the  duration  of  the  present  congress  and 
administration. 


POVERTY  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  today  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits) ,  and  30  of  our  colleagues  as 


a  sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 12.  calling  upon  the  President  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Economic 
Opportimity  Act  of  1964. 

I  am  taking  this  action  for  two  reasons, 
both  of  which  I  feel  deeply  about.  First! 
I  believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  vital  role  to  play  in  helping  States 
and  localities  provide  effective  services 
and  programs  to  assist  the  poor  and  dis- 
advantaged. We  all  wish  that  it  were 
not  so,  we  all  wish  that  there  were  no 
need  for  such  assistance;  but  anyone 
with  eyes  and  ears  and  a  heart  knows 
that  there  is  a  great  need — and  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  supply  the 
leadership  and  resources  to  meet  that 
need. 

Second,  I  believe  that  legislation  which 
has  been  passed  by  the  Congress  and 
becomes  law  must  be  carried  out  by  the 
President  and  the  executive  branch  until 
Congress  changes  the  law.  The  President, 
like  the  rest  of  us,  is  boimd  by  valid 
laws;  he  cannot  refuse  to  carry  out  the 
law  simply  because  he  thinks  other  pri- 
orities or  ways  of  proceeding  are  prefer- 
able. In  this  regard,  I  agree  with  the 
statement  Senator  Javits  made  concern- 
ing this  resolution: 

The  elimination  of  GEO  and  Its  adminis- 
tration of  programs  should  not  be  considered 
"fact"  but  as  proposals,  which  should  be 
acted  upon  by  the  Congress  In  the  context 
of  a  reorganization  proposal,  the  appropria- 
tions process,  and  In  other  appropriate 
contents. 

I  am  fully  prepared,  Mr.  President, 
to  review  all  Federal  programs — poverty 
programs  as  well  as  defense  programs, 
health  programs  as  well  as  space  pro- 
grams— to  revise  those  which  are  ineffec- 
tive and  to  eliminate  those  which  are 
no  longer  needed.  But  the  Constitution 
will  not  permit  me  to  bow  to  the  Presi- 
dent's unilateral  decision  to  dismantle, 
without  Congress'  permission  any  pro- 
gram which  is  low.  And  my  conscience 
will  not  permit  me  to  sit  by  and  let  ef- 
fective and  needed  Federal  antipoverty 
programs  be  destroyed. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  look  forward  to  the  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  budget  proposals  to 
assure  that  our  national  goals  are  being 
met  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  and  that 
reasoned  decisions  are  made  about  na- 
tional priorities.  I  share  President  Nix- 
on's "determination  to  make  every  dollar 
devoted  to  human  resources  programs 
return  100  cents  worth  of  real  benefits  to 
the  people  who  most  need  those  benefits." 
I  am  equally  determined  that  the  vast  re- 
sources of  our  Nation  be  put  to  work  to 
meet  the  great  needs  of  the  poor,  the  dis- 
advantaged, the  minorities,  and  not 
squandered  in  tax  loopholes,  defense 
overrims  or  poverty  bureaucracies. 

The  resolution  I  join  today  calls  for  the 
President  to  continue  in  operation  the 
OfiQce  of  Economic  Opportunity  as  pro- 
vided under  law  and  to  utilize  fully  the 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  this 
purpose.  For  reasons  I  have  stated,  I  am 
in  full  accord  with  that  provision.  If  al- 
terations are  needed  in  the  program,  as 
the  President  has  suggested,  then  I  will 
consider  those  suggestions  open-mind- 
edly  and  in  the  proper  course.  The  reso- 
lution also  calls  on  the  President  to  sub- 
mit a  revised  budget  for  fiscal  year  1974 
requesting  full  funding  for  OEO.  I  con- 
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sider  this  provision  imnecessary.  The 
President's  viewpoint  is  reflected  in  his 
budget.  It  is  now  up  to  Congress  to  decide 
whether  what  the  President  proposes 
shall  become  national  policy.  Should  we 
disagree  with  the  President  with  respect 
to  the  futiu-e  of  the  poverty  programs  or 
any  other  program  we  will  not  need  a  re- 
vised request  to  decide  what  to  appro- 
priate. The  resources  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  Congress,  based  on  what  will  surely 
be  an  extensive  hearing  record,  will  be 
adequate  to  the  task. 

Mr.  President,  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  declares  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  "to  eliminate 
the  paradox  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of 
plenty  in  this  Nation  by  opening  to  every- 
one the  opportimity  for  education  and 
training,  the  opportunity  to  work  and 
the  opportunity  to  live  in  decency  and 
dignity."  As  a  public  official.  I  have  ded- 
icated myself  to  that  goal.  And  I  am  dedi- 
cated to  reaching  that  goal — as  all  other 
goals  the  Nation  sets  for  itself — as  effec- 
tively and  eflQciently  as  possible.  By  set- 
ting our  priorities  straight,  revising  in- 
efficient programs,  and  eliminating  un- 
necessary ones,  we  can  and  will  make 
giant  strides  forward. 

AGING  AND  NATIONAL  PRIORITIES 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  I  was  outraged  by  the  re- 
cent announcement  that  the  administra- 
tion wants  to  increase  the  cost  of  medi- 
care for  the  millions  of  older  Americans 
who  participate  in  that  program. 

And,  as  a  Senator  from  California,  I 
was  especially  mindful  that  the  proposed 
cost  increases — when  combined  with  the 
wholesale  cutbacks  in  the  State  medic- 
aid— Medi-Cal — program  during  the 
past  few  years,  would  cause  increased 
despair  and  hardship  among  the  1.8  mil- 
lion Californians  of  age  65  or  over. 

When  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
Secretary  Weinberger  appeared  before 
the  committee  a  few  weeks  ago.  he  was 
asked  pointblank  for  good,  solid  argu- 
ments to  support  his  call  for  increases 
in  so-called  cost-sharing  for  elderly 
medicare  participants. 

In  my  opinion  the  Secretary  gave  ut- 
terly unconvincing  arguments.  His  argu- 
ments were  strictly  budgetary.  Even  when 
confronted  with  evidence  strongly  indi- 
cating that  increases  in  deductibles  and 
coinsurance  would  defeat  their  an- 
nounced purpose,  the  Secretary  remained 
adamant. 

This  stubborn  stance  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration was  challenged  recently  by 
Mr.  William  R.  Hutton,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens  in  a  speech  delivered  at  a  rally 
organized  by  the  California  Legislative 
Council  of  Older  Americans  in  Sacra- 
mento. 

Mr.  Hutton  described  the  administra- 
tion proposals  in  some  detail  and  made 
this  major  point: 

Though  recommending  a  cutback  In  Med- 
icare benefits  for  the  workers'  elderly  par- 
ents, the  President  made  no  recommenda- 
tions to  cutback  on  the  taxes  the  worker 
pays  to  support  the  Medicare  program.  By 
maintaining  the  Social  Security  tax  as  It  Is, 
President  Nixon  Is  making  available  as  a 
paper  surplus  In  his  unified  budget  another 


$1.6  billion  a  year  which  Is  now  going  to 
support  benefits  that  Mr.  Nixon  would  abol- 
ish. 

The  Hutton  speech  also  deals  with 
many  other  issues  related  to  aging  and 
national  priorities. 

It  was  a  hard-hitting,  informative  ad- 
dress by  one  of  the  most  energetic  and 
effective  leaders  in  our  national  senior 
power  movement.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Senior  Citizens  and  the  Battle  of 
National  Priorities 

(By  William  R.  Hutton) 

Prom  Sacramento.  California,  to  Albany, 
New  York,  our  older  Americans  are  facing 
deep  trouble. 

Unless,  during  the  months  which  lie  Im- 
mediately ahead,  we  can  win  to  our  side  and 
to  our  understanding,  the  members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  mem- 
bers of  our  State  legislatures,  our  senior  citi- 
zens— the  poorest  among  them  In  particu- 
lar— are  going  to  be  asked  to  struggle  along 
without  help  or  hope  while  President  Nixon 
seeks  to  turn  back  the  clock  on  social  pro- 
grams. 

We  are  here  today  to  talk  to  our  lawmakers 
In  Sacramento.  Gn  March  6  over  6,000  dele- 
gates from  affiliated  clubs  of  the  Nationsa 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens  will  assemble  on 
the  steps  of  the  Empire  State  Capitol  In  Al- 
bany, New  York.  Within  the  next  few  weeks 
there  will  be  rallies  In  Michigan,  Florida, 
Illinois,  Iowa  and  other  States. 

The  three  thousand  clubs  of  the  National 
CouncU  are  facing  the  biggest  battle  since  we 
began  In  1961  to  fight  for  the  enactment  of 
Medicare  which  we  finally  won  In  1965  over 
tremendous  odds  and  powerful  vested 
Interests. 

Unless  we' win  this  new  fight  we'll  lose  ade- 
quate health  care,  decent  housing  and  maybe 
most  of  the  gains  which  Seniors  have  won  In 
the  past  ten  years. 

For  the  truth  Is  that  the  President's  credi- 
bility on  aging  Is  In  very  sorry  shape.  And  I 
believe  It  Is  going  to  get  worse. 

You  may  recall  President  Nixon  wasn't  In 
office  but  a  few  months  before  his  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  started  say- 
ing that  too  many  Federal  dollars  were  being 
spent  on  old  people.  That  Secretary — long 
since  out  of  the  Cabinet,  who  clearly  now 
wants  to  run  for  office  here  In  California — 
said  that  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  were  go- 
ing each  year  for  the  elderly.  When  he  was 
asked  how  he  could  say  such  a  thing  It  turned 
out  that  he  was  talking  almost  exclusively 
about  payments  made  under  Social  Security 
and  Medicare. 

His  so-called  big  spending  on  behalf  of 
older  Americans  was  really  the  money  paid 
out  by  employers  and  employees  over  the 
years  for  their  own  protection! 

That  coverage  did  not  come  out  of  general 
revenues — but  the  Secretary  of  H.E.W.  acted 
as  if  he  thought  it  did. 

I'm  sure  you  all  recall  the  struggle  we  had 
last  year  to  win  a  20%  boost  In  Social  Se- 
curity. You  all  knew  that  both  Democrat  and 
Republican  members  of  Congress  supported 
the  20%  boost  but  that  the  White  House  was 
stubbornly  opposed. 

But  not  many  of  the  20  million  Americans 
over  65  understood  the  arrangement  with  the 
unified  budget  and  how  the  money  In  the 
Social  Security  Trust  Funds  could  help  the 
President  balance  his  budget — ■provided  that 
money  was  not  spent  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  contributed! 

If  Congress  had  not  given  our  elderly  that 
20%  boost,  the  Administration  would  have 
been  able  to  utilize  the  resulting  additional 
surplus  of  six  billion  dollars  in  the  Trust 


Funds  to  pare  down  some  of  the  deficits 
caused  by  overspending  in  Vietnam.  That's 
what  the  Administration  was  unhappy  about 
That's  why  President  Nixon  opposed  the  20% 
Increase. 

Gf  course  the  President's  unhappy  position 
was  burled  In  a  flood  of  election  propaganda 
last  year. 

You  remember  those  28  million  cards  that 
were  sent  out  to  Social  Security  recipients 
on  Gctober  3  only  a  month  before  the  elec- 
tion— the  ones  which  Implied  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  responsible  for  the  20%  Increase'' 

Maybe  you  remember  the  millions  of  bro- 
chures which  were  designed  and  printed  and 
distributed  by  half  a  dozen  government  agen- 
cies at  taxpayers'  expense  telling  the  voters 
what  a  wonderful  event  was  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  and  didn't  it  show  that 
the  Nixon  Administration  really  cared  about 
older  people? 

But  the  electioneering  is  all  over.  President 
Nixon  has  four  more  years  to  show  how  he 
really  feels  about  old  people. 

In  the  first  of  what  will  be  a  series  of 
State  of  the  Union  reports  to  Congress,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  repeated  the  dominant  theme 
of  his  inaugtu-al  address,  his  budget  and  his 
economic  report:  social  programs  must  now 
be  cut  back.  _ 

You  all  rememoer  President  Kennedys 
great  Inaugural  speech  In  which  he  exhorted 
Americans  to  ask  not  what  their  country 
could  do  for  them— but  what  they  could  do 
for  their  country? 

President  Nixon's  Inaugural  speech  a  few 
weeks  ago  asked  Americans  not  what  they 
could  do  for  their  country  but  what  they 
could  do  for  themselves.  And  he  followed  up 
this  appeal  for  personal  self-reliance  with 
budget  and  State  of  the  Union  messages 
which  were  frankly  aimed  at  dismantling 
some  of  the  great  social  programs  designed 
to  help  those  Americans,  either  aged,  blind 
or  disabled  who  cannot  help  themselves. 

Before  his  re-election  for  four  more 
years  President  Nixon  told  us  he  was  going 
to  make  sure  that  the  recommendations  of 
the  December  1971  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging  would  not  gather  dust  In  the  na- 
tional archives.  Right  now  the  dust  smother- 
ing those  recommendations  could  be  Inches 

thick!  ^     ,  „^. 

Gne  of  the  major  recommendations  called 
for  making  comprehensive  medical  care 
available  to  all  Americans,  Including  the 
elderly  without  deductibles  and  without  any 
other  coinsurance  or  out-of-pocket  pay- 
ments financed  under  Social  Security. 

Now  President  Nixon  wants  legislation  to 
require  Medicare  patients  to  pay  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  they  now  pay  for  an  average 
hospital  stay  and.  In  addition,  a  substantial 
Increase  In  the  out-of-pocket  payments  re- 
quired under  Medicare  Part  B  (doctor  In- 
surance) . 

I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that  this  means 
denial  of  needed  health  services  to  a  vast 
number  of  men  and  women  who  can  barely 
meet    the  Jiresent    Medicare    out-of-pocket 

^^M^euS  recently  In  Washington.  DC,  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens,  denounced  the  drastic  Medi- 
care cuts  sought  by  President  Nixon  as  "an 
attempt  to  win  favor  with  the  well-to-do  at 
the  expense  of  the  defenseless  sick  elderly 
of  the  nation." 

And  because  you  are  not  likely  to  see  any- 
thing about  this  m  your  local  newspapers, 
let  me  give  you  one  of  the  reasons  why  we 
have  charged  President  Nixon  with  seeking 
to  balance  his  budget  on  the  backs  of  the 
elderly  poor. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Nixon  announced 
deep  cuts  In  Medicare  and  other  social  serv- 
ice programs.  It  was  revealed  that  his  new 
budget  included  a  $4.7  billion  boost  in  the 
defense  budget. 

But  though  recommending  a  cut  back  in 
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Medicare   benefits  for   tbe 
parents,  the  President  made  no  . 
tions  to  cut  back  on  the  taxes 
pay  to  support  the  Medicare  , 
maintaining  the  Social  Security 
President   Nixon  Is  making 
paper  surplus  in  his  unified  budget 
$1.6  billion  a  year  which  is  n 
support  benefits  that  Mr.  Nixon 
Ish. 

To  be  sure,  he  cannot  expend 
for  anything  else — but  it  is  not 
for  the  purpose  for  which  . 

the  tax — and  is  therefore  a 

of  the  Social  Security  Trust  Funds 
other  money  the  Administration 
boost  the  Pentagon  budgets. 

As  you  may  know,  the  Adi 

poses  to  raise  the  deductible  for 
under  Part  B  from  $60  to  $85.00 
the  patients  coinsurance  costs  .. 
per  cent  of  the  balance.  Federal  _,_, 
adult   dental   care   under   Medicaid 
eliminated.  Medicare  patients 
the  actual  room  and  board  costs 
day  of  hospitalization  plus  ten 
all  subsequent  costs. 

Doesn't  this  sound  to  you  like 
Administration  is  going  back  to 
notion  that  somehow  the  Nixon 
problems  are  caused  in  large 
penditures  on  aging? 

The  chUiy,   class-biased,   half  . 
clal  and  economic  policies  of  this 
tratlon  are  most  certainly  helping 
what  little  sense  of  social 
had  in  the  first  place. 

That  lost  sense  of  social  .. 
what  eleven  City  Mayors  were 
last   week   when,   as  the  Legislative 
Committee  of  the  U.S.  Conference 
they  met  in  New  York  City  to  ci 
new  Nixon  budget.  They  accused 
administration  of  breaking  a  prt.. 
the   President   made   in    1969 — thiit 
revenue  sharing  would  be  in  addit  o 
a  substitute  for  specific  prograns 
poor   and   the   minorities   who  r 
much  of  central  city  populations 

The  Nixon  budget  explains  the  ^y.. 
of  federal  funds  for  such  progran  s 
space,  community  action  agencies 
aid  by  saying  that  localities  can 
tabs — if  they  want — with  their 
Ing  funds. 

But.  because  of  the  magnitude 
the   cities  will   find  themselves 
their  position  last  year  before 
nue  sharing  was  enacted. 

Urban  renewal,  water,  sewer 
cities,  neighborhood  facilities  , 
literally  going  down  the  drain 

A    so-called    18    months    mc. 
buUdlng  public  housing  of  any 
Into  effect  as  of  January  5.  Cur.> 
than  $1  billion  dollars  of  housing 
being  Impounded. 

Remember  how  the  President  In 
before    his    reelection    pledged    to 
property  tax  relief— but  he  never  fe^. 
to    offering    one    concrete    proposal 
property- taxes  have  Increased  bv 
1969?    - 

On  October  7  last  year,  lust  a 
before    the   election.   Mr    Nixon 
high  property  taxes  paid  by  .,. 
Americans*  "national  disgrace." 
pledged  that  "relief  for  these 
going  to  be  a  first  order  of 
next  federal  budget." 

Nevertheless,  there  Isn't  a  ^ 

promise  In  the  new  budget.  I  don 
many  members  of  the  National 
Senior  Citizens  were  caught 
breath ! 

In  last  year's  budget  message 
dent  said  that  welfare  reform 
idea  whose  time  had  come. 

We  never  got  welfare  reform 
and  the  President  doesn't  even 
this  year's  budget. 
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Credibility  used  to  be  a  very  precious  com- 
modity, but  it  doesn't  seem  to  matter  much 
in  politics  anymore.  The  Watergate  criminal 
trial  is  over  but  heavy  questions  still  remain 
and  many  of  us  feel  an  unsatisfactory  sense 
that  all  that  was  rotten  In  E>enmark  is  still 
largely  In  place.  How  long  will  it  b^-  before 
we  learn  how  widespread  the  espionage  ac- 
tivities were,  exactly  who  directed  and  au- 
thorized them — and  how  strong  an  effort 
those  in  authority  made  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  the  whole  affair  once  aspects  of  it  had 
come  to  light? 

Many  i>eople  are  ashamed,  however,  by 
what  we  have  learned  about  this  political 
party  espionage — and  this  sense  of  shame 
keeps  getting  in  the  way  of  a  person  seeking 
to  think  enthusiastically  about  the  Presi- 
dent's exhortations  to  greater  Individual  self- 
reliance,  and  about  taking  power  away  from 
big  government  and  giving  it  back  to  the 
people. 

Remember  the  President's  strong  speeches 
last  year  about  the  terrible  shame  of  so  many 
of  American's  nursing  homes? 

Actually  It  wasn't  until  his  third  year  In 
office  that  the  President  paid  any  real  at- 
tention to  nursing  home  care.  In  his  speeches 
in  Chicago,  Illinois  and  Nashua,  New  Hamp- 
shire, he  began  to  talk  about  inspections  and 
shut  downs.  Yet,  almost  from  the  day  he  took 
office  there  was  always  authority  in  legisla- 
tion for  him  to  take  more  far-reaching  action 
than  he  has  even  taken. 

What  we  really  need  is  genuine  improve- 
ment of  treatment  and  practical  ways  to  pre- 
vent institutionalization. 

Instead,  there  is  an  alarming  trend  to  the 
budget:  showing  anticipated  doubling  of  the 
usage  ($680  mUllon)  for  Intermediate  care 
homes  and  a  cut  of  $50  mUlion  in  skUled 
nursing  home  care  (down  to  $959  mUllon). 
It  is  clear  that  patients  are  being  forced 
into  institutions  which  provide  lesser  care 
It  may  turn  out  that  half  of  the  5000  inter- 
mediate care  homes  may  not  be  up  to  the 
new  federal  standards  which  are  being  pro- 
posed for  these  Institutions.  Already  therp 
are  signs  that  more  and  more  poor  patients 
wUl  find  themselves  In  boarding  houses  and 
"Ijootleg"  homes. 

A  man  could  talk  a  very  long  time  report- 
ing merely  about  the  broken  promises  of  this 
Administration  regarding  older  Americans. 
But  that  is  not  going  to  get  us  anywhere- 
even  though  it  is  important  that  all  Ameri- 
cans understand. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  most  members  of  the 
National  CouncU  of  Senior  Citizens  are  only 
too  familiar  with  the  distorted  sense  of  priori- 
ties of  this  Administration — but  there  are 
millions  more  older  Americans  who  apparent- 
ly don't. 

And  there  are  millions  of  other  Americans 
who  must  reach  if  we  are  to  fashion  an  ef- 
fective coalition  which  will  demand  of  the 
President  and  of  the  Congress  that  attention 
must  be  paid! 

Senior  Citizens  over  65  represent  only  one 
tenth  of  the  U.S.  population.  We  learned 
from  the  Medicare  fight  that  we  needed  a 
coalition  to  win — and  we  fashioned  a  cam- 
paign that  appealed  to  three  generations: 
the  old  folks  who  would  be  directly  receiv- 
ing Medicare  benefits;  their  children  who  are 
today's  workers  and  who  before  Medicare  had 
to  find  money  to  pay  the  old  folks'  medical 
care:  the  grandchildren,  many  of  them  were 
able  to  get  money  for  education  which  their 
parents  used  to  spend  on  grandparent's 
health  care. 

We  buUt  that  successful  coalition  because 
it  was  an  issue  which  genuinely  touched  on 
the  lives  of  young,  old  and  middle-aged.  And 
we  built  it  because  our  elderly  people  had  the 
enthusiasm  and  the  time  to  work  on  their 
sons  and  daughters  and  on  their  neighbors 
and  on  their  Congressmen  and  their  Sena- 
tors, and  their  State  lawmakers. 
That  Is  why  we  are  here  today. 
And  what  do  we  have  to  say?  Are  we  merely 


saying  we  want  to  block  the  President— cut 
him  down  to  size?  If  that's  all  we  want  to 
do  weTl  have  a  hard  time  reaching  the  61% 
who  recently  voted  for  him  I 

No,  If  we  are  to  win  the  friends  and  in- 
fluence the  people  of  America  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  change  our  present  tragic  priori- 
ties, we  must  be  prepared  to  learn  about  the 
Issues,  to  talk  to  ovu-  neighbors  and  friends 
alKjut  the  issues — and  maybe  even  to  talk  to 
strangers  about  the  Issues. 

We  cannot  merely  attack  the  President  be- 
cause he  seems  to  have  a  down  on  old  peo- 
ple. A  lot  of  young  folks  and  some  middle- 
aged  feel  the  same  way!  But  we  can  attack 
his  whole  string  of  policies  which  rob  the 
elderly  of  their  dignity  through  low  incomes, 
Inadequate  and  move  costly  health  care,  stag- 
nating housing  policies  and  dwindling 
chances  for  meaningful  retirement. 

So  long  as  millions  of  our  elderly  people 
continue  to  struggle  for  svu^lval  in  the 
murky  bogs  of  poverty,  or  ill-health,  they 
cannot  be  expected  to  develop  what  the 
President  calls  "self-reliance." 

How  can  the  skills  and  experience  of  our 
older  people  be  developed  as  a  needed  na- 
tional resource  when  they  are  sick,  hungry, 
need  hoiislng,  or  need  prescription  drugs? 
It  doesn't  make  good  business  sense — for 
example — not  to  expand  community  service 
programs  for  the  elderly  who  are  capable  and 
willing  to  undertake  such  work,  when  the 
only  alternative  to  the  absence  of  these 
programs  Is  to  Increase  the  welfare  rolls. 

It  simply  doesn't  make  good  business  sense, 
to  give  another  sad  example,  to  continue  our 
present  non-system  of  health  delivery  and 
the  costly  institutionalization  of  patients 
for  long  term  care  instead  of  developing 
more  effective  and  less  costly  alternatives — 
particularly  to  keep  patients  In  their  own 
homes. 

It  doesn't  make  sense  not  to  add  the  fi- 
nancing of  general  revenues  as  a  third  part- 
ner to  our  social  security  system,  and  to 
raise  the  tax  base.  It  will  certainly  make 
the  tax  less  regressive  for  the  younger  work- 
er and  permit  us  to  Increase  benefits  for 
present  and  futvu-e  retirees. 

And  a  further  needed  expansion  of  our 
social  security  Is  the  addition  of  a  system 
of  national  health  security,  guaranteeing  the 
right  to  fully  comprehensive  health  care  to 
every  American,  young  and  old.  through  a 
single  universal  system,  without  Tislng  a 
means  test  and  with  the  same  benefits  for 
all,  rich  and  poor  alike. 

This  would  provide  health  care  directly 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  with  no  waste  of 
health  dollars  on  private  insvirance  carriers 
as  middlemen,  and  by  using  advance  budget- 
ing to  assure  effective  controls  on  all  health 
costs. 

National  Health  Security  will  remove  bar- 
riers to  timely  care  by  eliminating  deducti- 
bles and  coinsurance  and  by  assuring  the 
patient  of  no  billing  by  the  doctor. 

Coinsurance  and  deductibles  are  effective; 
they  deprive  the  very  people  the  system 
should  be  designed  to  help.  It  Is  the  poor,  not 
the  well-to-do  who  will  go  without  health 
care,  thus  Increasing  Inequities  and  aggra- 
vating the  health  problems  of  all  but  the 
most  fortunate. 

And  President  Nixon  Is  now  seeking  to  In- 
crease the  coinsurance  and  deductibles  In 
Medicare  .  .  .  Brothers  and  Sisters,  do  you 
think — If  twenty  mUllon  seniors  take  to  the 
streets  to  tell  the  rest  of  America  about  the 
effects  of  this  decision,  the  Congress  wUl  ever 
permit  it  to  take  place?  I  think  the  workers 
will  be  with  us— and  I  think  the  children 
will  be  with  us. 

These  things  then,  must  be  our  Immediate 
goals. 

We  must  reach  the  young  and  the  middle- 
aged  by  reassiu-lng  them  that  we  do  not 
consider  our  senior  citizens  a  group  set  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  population  In  the  sense 
that  our  needs  are  to  be  met  at  the  expense 
of  meeting  the  needs  of  others. 
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Our  goal  Is  to  Improve  life  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, Including  the  elderly,  and  we  want  to 
be  s\ure  that  the  better  life  for  the  elderly 
Is  in  harmony  with  the  total  national 
interest. 

The  National  Council  is  a  whole-hearted 
supporter  of  national  health  secvirlty  for  the 
total  population.  Medicare  has  relieved  much 
of  older  people's  heavy  medical  costs,  lessen- 
ing the  need  to  seek  for  help  from  famUy 
or  public  welfare  In  meeting  crushing  medi- 
cal bills.  Our  members  now  want  the  same 
relief  for  their  own  chUdren  and  grand- 
children In  the  years  ahead. 

We  must  convince  all  Americans  that  the 
basic  floor  of  Income  for  older  people  should 
be  provided  through  a  combination  of  con- 
tributions from  employers,  employees  and 
general  revenues. 

We  must  once  against  pass — first  In  the 
VS.  Senate — the  Older  Americans  Act  Com- 
prehensive Services  Amendments  pocket- 
vetoed  by  the  President  right  after  the  92nd 
Congress.  This  Bill — known  as  S-50 — will  be 
voted  on  the  very  near  future.  With  your 
help  67  Senators — 19  Republicans  and  48 
Democrats — have  agreed  to  co-sponsor  this 
important  bill. 

We  must  urge  Congress  and  press  the  White 
House  to  lift  the  moratorium  on  building  and 
mitate  Immedately  the  construction  of  low 
and  middle  Income  housing  units  with  a  min- 
imum production  of  120.000  units  a  year  for 
the  elderly. 

Employment  of  older  workers  Is  a  vital  part 
of  our  national  problem  of  attaining  full  em- 
ployment. Older  workers  are  especially  dis- 
advantaged In  competition  for  Jobs  In  the 
labor  market.  Their  problems  cannot  be  niet 
adequately  at  the  State  and  local  level  or 
through  the  flnanclal  Instrument  or  revenue 
sharing.. 

We  must  demand  that  Congress  review  our 
tax  structure  to  close  the  loopholes  so  that 
the  very  wealthy  bear  their  fair  share  of  the 
burden.  We  must  continue  those  social  pro- 
grams which  have  filled  genuine  need  and,  In 
particular,  call  for  Immediate  action  to  meet 
the  spiralling  transportation  needs  of  older 
people. 

Finally,  we  must  all  commit  ourselves  to 
maximum  personal  effort  to  bring  new  elderly 
people  Into  the  organized  senior  citizen 
movement,  to  widen  our  coalitions  and, 
through  the  achievement  of  these  objectives, 
to  win  a  much  better  life  for  all  older  Ameri- 
cans and  to  build  a  better  America. 


DR.  DANIEL  GRANT.  OF  OUACHITA 
BAPTIST  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Arkansas  Democrat  of  March  17  con- 
tained a  very  Interesting  article  by  the 
paper's  religion  editor,  Erwin  L.  Mc- 
Donald, on  the  growth  and  development 
of  Ouachita  Baptist  University  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Daniel  Grant. 

Dr.  Grant  became  president  of  Oua- 
chita 3  years  ago.  He  holds  the  same 
position  which  his  father,  Dr.  J.  R. 
Grant,  held  for  16  years.  Like  his  father, 
Dr.  Daniel  Grant  is  making  an  outstand- 
ing record  at  Ouachita. 

Mr.  McDonald's  article  details  the  de- 
velopment at  Ouachita  in  recent  years 
and  reports  on  the  new  vistas  at  the 
Arkadelphia  campus. 

Ouachita  Baptist  University  is  making 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  State  of 
Arkansas  and  to  yoimg  people  in  our 
region.  I  ask  vmanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Growing  Up  Together:  A  River,  a 
Campus,  and  Dr.  Orant 
(By  Erwin  L.  McDonald) 

Arkadelphia. — Ouachita  Baptist  University 
and  the  Ouachita  River  have  existed  side  by 
side  since  the  Baptist  Institution  was  estab- 
lished, on  the  site  of  the  old  state  Blind 
School  back  in  1886.  But  imtil  now,  there 
has  been  little  connection  between  the  river 
and  the  school. 

A  bluff  and  woodland  have  so  completely 
hidden  the  river  that  it  has  been  possible 
for  students  to  spend  the  full  four  years  on 
campus  without  even  knowing,  first  hand, 
that  the  river  touches  the  college  campus  at 
its  northeastern  extremity. 

But  with  the  completion  of  Ouachita's  new, 
million-dollar  Student  Center  this  year,  a 
second-story  overlook  will  bring  the  river 
into  sharp  focus  and  Incorporate  it  into  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  campus. 

Dr.  Daniel  Grant,  who  grew  up  on  the 
Ouachita  grounds  while  his  father,  the  late 
Dr.  J.  R.  Grant  was  head  of  the  school,  and 
who  recently  passed  his  third  anniversary  as 
the  Ouachita  president,  is  understandably 
proud  of  the  new  river  vista.  As  a  youngster, 
he  was  very  much  aware  of  the  nearness  of 
the  river  and  a  swimming  hole  it  afforded 
nearby. 

"There  were  times  In  the  past  when  the 
Ouachita  River  used  to  go  on  periodic  ram- 
pages and  overflow  the  college  farm."  he 
said.  "But  the  lakes  it  feeds — Ouachita,  Ham- 
ilton and  Catherine — with  DeGray  on  Its 
tributary,  the  Caddo,  now  pretty  well  take 
care  of  that." 

The  elevation  of  the  Ouachita  campus 
proper  has  always  been  adequate  to  protect 
it  from  flooding. 

The  new  river  vista  will  stand  as  some- 
thing of  a  symbol  of  many  other  vistas  in 
the  life  of  the  university  that  are  coming 
into  prominence  in  the  administration  of 
Daniel  Grant. 

One  thing  Grant  had  never  aspired  to  be 
was  a  college  president.  He  had  specialized  In 
political  science  and  had  many  achievements 
to  his  credit  in  this  area,  Including  designing 
metroplan  that  turned  Nashville,  Tenn.,  into 
a  city  of  nearly  half  a  million,  and  the  writ- 
ing of  several  books.  Including  one  that  be- 
came a  best  seller  as  a  college  text.  So  when 
he  was  officially  visited  by  a  president-seek- 
ing committee  from  the  Ouachita  trustees  In 
the  summer  of  1969,  he  was  both  chilled  and 
thrilled. 

When  he  finally  agreed  to  turn  his  back 
on  one  career  and  begin  a  brand  new  one. 
many  of  his  friends  who  were  aware  of  what 
he  was  giving  up  to  head  a  struggling  church 
college  thought  he  was  wrong. 

The  financial  outlook  for  the  college  was 
far  from  being  as  dark  when  the  younger 
Grant  took  over  as  It  had  been  In  the  heart 
of  the  depression,  when  his  father  had  ac- 
cepted the  reins.  Back  in  1933  even  many  of 
the  friends  and  supporters  of  the  college  felt 
the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  let  It  die.  J.  R. 
Grant  was  promised  a  salary  only  on  the 
contingency  that  he  could  first  pay  the  out- 
standing bills  against  the  school.  He  learned 
early  in  his  16-year  tenure,  one  that  was  to 
turn  out  exceptionally  well  for  the  Institu- 
tion, that  Ouachita's  credit  at  that  time  was 
not  good  for  50  cents  worth  of  naUs  at  a  local 
hardware  store. 

But  the  need  for  millions  of  dollars  In 
extra  funds,  for  operation  and  for  capital  ex- 
penditures, was  close  to  acute,  on  Feb.  1, 
1970,  when  Daniel  Grant  took  his  chair  In 
the  president's  office. 

Thanks  largely  to  an  era  of  good  feeling 
among  Arkansas  Baptists,  the  main  support 
of  the  university,  two  buildings  of  an  even- 
tual five-building  megastructure — the  Stu- 
dent Center  and  a  Business  and  Economics 
classroom  building — are  fast  taking  shape, 
and  a  third  new  building,  the  Pine  Arts 
Building  to  house  the  School  of  Music  and 


the  Art  Department,  is  expected  to  be  started 
soon. 

The  Ouachita  Baptist  University-Southern 
Baptist  College  Advance  Campaign,  approved 
by  the  Arkansas  Baptist  State  Convention  in 
the  faU  of  1970,  has  passed  Its  original  goal 
of  $4  mUllon,  with  about  $3  million  of  this 
assured  In  cash  and  pledges  from  Baptist 
churches  of  the  state  and  is  expected  to  total 
$5  million  before  it  Is  finished.  Of  this. 
Ouachita  will  receive  about  three-Xourths. 
with  one-fourth  going  to  Southern  Baptist 
College,  the  Junior  college  at  Walnut  Ridge. 

Last  week  the  Ouachita  board  approved  a 
budget  of  $3,833,000  for  operations  for  the 
coming  school  year.  This  will  Include  about 
$635,000  from  the  Arkansas  Baptist  State 
Convention,  aside  from  Ouachlta-Southem 
Advance  Campaign  funds.  Of  this  amount. 
$460,000  will  be  for  the  operating  budget  and 
$175,000  in  advance  funds  from  the  bottom 
of  the  convention  budget,  that  part  beyond 
operating  funds. 

The  new  Ouachita  budget  represents  an 
Increase  of  more  than  $400,000  over  the  cur- 
rent budget. 

The  university  now  has  a  long-term  devel- 
opment department  In  operation,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Ben  Elrod.  This  assures  the 
university  of  conUnuing  and  substantial  sup- 
port from  an  annual  Alumni  gifts  program, 
and  through  deferred  gifts.  Including  annui- 
ties and  wills. 

Another  Ouachita  bright  spot  Is  the  sub- 
stantial increase  in  enrollment  that  has  come 
about  In  the  new  administration.  All  dormi- 
tories are  now  filled  to  near  capacity.  The 
total  enrollment  of  1,511  for  the  fall  semes- 
ter this  year  was  9  per  cent  over  the  total 
for  the  previous  fall,  and  the  total,  non- 
duplicating  enrollment  for  the  current  school 
year  has  reached  2.100. 

The  freshman  class  this  year  totals  506. 
making  it  the  largest  in  six  years  and  22  per 
cent  over  the  total  a  year  ago. 

Grant  could  not  attribute  the  Increase  In 
enrollment  to  any  one  thing,  but  said  the 
students  themselves  are  the  best  student 
recruiters. 

Thousands  of  Arkansas  high  school  stu- 
dents are  brought  to  the  campus  during  the 
year  for  such  things  as  youth  choir  festivals 
and  high  school  choir  days.  There  are  special 
days,  too.  for  parents  of  high  school  students. 

There  are  new  vistas  academically  at  Oua- 
chita. Increasing  options  have  been  provided 
for  students,  giving  them  more  freedom  to 
chart  their  study  courses,  to  cross  academic 
department  lines. 

By  strange  coincidence,  the  same  day  that 
Grant  began  his  presidential  duties  at  Oua- 
chita, an  old  friend  of  his,  Martin  Garrison, 
was  becoming  president  at  Henderson  State 
College,  Just  across  the  ravine  from  Ouachita. 
Garrison  and  Grant  had  become  friends  while 
they  were  living  in  Nashville,  Grant  on  the 
Vanderbllt  University  faculty  and  Garrison 
on  the  faculty  at  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers. 

They  have  worked  out  new  relationships 
between  the  two  schools  that  are  proving 
beneficial  to  students  on  the  two  campuses. 
Library  facilities  of  the  two  institutions  are 
now  open  to  faculty  and  students  inter- 
changeably, and  certain  courses  are  also 
available  from  campus  to  campus,  avoiding 
much  duplication,  particularly  in  advanced 
and  special  fields.  Each  library  now  has  a 
complete  set  of  file  cards  on  the  other  library. 

The  two  institutions  now  pool  their  funds 
for  annual  Joint  lecture  series,  thus  making 
It  possible  for  them  to  bring  to  Arkadelphia 
outstanding  speakers  which  neither  on  Its 
own  might  be  able  to  afford. 

Ouachita  cooperates  with  Henderson  In  cer- 
tain special  areas,  including  speech  therapy. 

A  Cooperation  Education  Planning  Com- 
mittee, composed  of  four  faculty  members 
and  two  students  from  each  institution,  keeps 
the  schools  alert  for  new  ways  of  working 
together. 
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The  schools  begin  and  end  thel 
on  the  same  days,  so  as  to  slmpll  y 
cooperative  ventures. 


THE  CIVILIAN  AND  THE  IW  ILITARY 

Mr.  GOIJDWATER.  Mr.  Pres  Ident,  the 
civilian  taking  a  dim  view  of  th  j  military 
man  is  nothing  new  in  America's  history. 
In  fact,  I  can  remember  wh(  n  I  first 
received  my  commission  as  a  sei  :ond  lieu- 
tenant in  1930  when  the  ser  rices  had 
about  hit  bottom.  During  the  1930's  and 
1940s,  of  course,  they  ascendiid  to  the 
levels  that  I  feel  they  should  ulways  be 
in  the  public  mind,  but  gradi;ally  dur- 
ing the  late  1950's  and  1960's  through 
the  constant  attack  of  the  literal  and 
radical  press,  the  military  man  once 
again  came  into  disrepute. 

HappUy.  I  think,  the  bottom  has  been 
reached  in  this  and  I  think  t  lat  more 
and  more  civilians  are  going  o  realize 
that  the  mihtary  man  has  sjmething 
to  say  and  not  only  that,  the  military 
man  is  anxious  to  listen  to  what  his 
counterpart  in  civilian  clothes  1  las  to  say 
and  what  he  has  to  say  j  bout  all 
problems. 

I  came  across  an  article  in  the  Septem- 
ber 27,  1972,  Issue  of  the  Wtll  Street 
Journal  written  by  Vermont  Re  yster  en- 
titled "Civilian  Versus  Military,"  and  I 
think  it  is  so  germane  to  this  subject 
that  I  have  opened  that  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  ^is  point 
in  my  remarks. 

Following  this  there  are  dehnite  ef- 
forts being  made  to  correct  th;  general 
impression  of  the  military  ma  i,  one  of 
these  being  the  Air  Force  Academy 
Foundation,  Inc.,  in  Colorado  Springs. 
I  hasten  to  say  that  this  is  not  financed 
with  Federal  funds.  Its  construction  and 
operation  will  be  financed  b;  private 
contributions  which  are  alread  r  coming 
in.  The  retired  Air  Force  general, 
Thomas  Moorman,  who  was  on<  e  Super- 
intendent of  the  Air  Force  Academy,  is 
in  charge  of  this  movement. 

Its  effort,  as  explained  in  tlJe  text  is 
to  bring  the  military  and  civil  an  mind 
together  to  the  end  that  both  \  ill  bene- 
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fit.  I  hasten  to  say  here  that  ^ ., 

examination  of  the  average  oflBiers  edu- 
cation in  our  military  system  w  juld  find 
it  slightly  above  the  average  education 
of  the  Members  of  the  Congress,  if  we 
try  to  measure  it  by  degrees.  I  a  imit  this 
is  not  the  best  way  to  measure  intel- 
ligence, but  it  is  a  good  way  to  gqt  started 
in  denying  the  repeated  rumors 
military  man  is  not  intelligent 
not  understand  the  problem^  of  his 
country.  After  all,  he  has  been  t  -ained  to 
serve  which  is  far  more  than  f eople  in 
public  life  can  say. 

In  order  that  my  colleagu^  might 
have  a  better  understanding  of  ihis  edu- 
cational enterprise,  I  ask  uranimous 
consent  that  information  conceifning  the 
foundation  be  inserted  at  this 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  trie  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Sept  27,  1972] 

Civilian  Versus  Militabt 

(By  Vermont  Royster) 

The  role  of  "the  military  In  a  d^ocracy" 
was    the    subject    of    an    Interesting    3-day 


point  in 


symposium  recently,  sponsored  by  the  South- 
ern Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and 
held  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

There  was  a  long  list  of  speakers.  Among 
them,  former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk. 
A  number  of  historians,  political  scientists 
and  Journalists.  But  no  one  from  any  of  the 
mlUtary  services. 

The  omission,  apparently,  was  not  by 
design.  It  jxist  did  not  occur  to  those  arrang- 
ing the  program  that  the  view  of  the  military 
might  have  some  interest  or  bearing  on  the 
topic.  There  was  on  unconscious  assumption 
that  the  military  mind  wasn't  worth  listening 
to.  at  least  on  this  subject. 

Yet  In  a  way  that  made  the  omission  more 
signlflcant  than  If  It  had  been  calculated.  It 
may  have  summed  up  better  than  anything 
else  on  the  program  the  current  public  atti- 
tude toward  the  military  in  a  democracy. 

Among  many  people  today  it  is  fashionable 
to  disdain  the  military  mind.  Not  a  few,  In- 
deed, hold  up  the  military  man  as  the  v)i;aln 
who  gets  us  Into  wars.  Among  the  educated 
elite,  and  those  who  are  being  educated  to 
Join  It,  there  is  a  widespread  feeling  that  ihey 
should  not  only  have  no  truck  with  military 
life  themselves  but  not  even  concede  that  a 
military  view  has  any  relevance  to  national 
policies.  To  do  so  is  somehow  equated  with 
militarism.  If  not  war-mongerlng. 

This  attitude  differs  In  both  kind  and 
intensity  from  our  traditional  view  of  the 
military.  We  have  always,  of  course,  had  a 
clvUlan  attitude  toward  our  armed  forces.  For 
most  of  our  history  they  were  small,  and 
except  in  time  of  crisis  treated  with 
disinterest. 

There  was,  nonetheless,  a  public  consensus 
that,  however  regrettable  that  it  should  have 
to  be  so,  the  study  of  military  problems  was 
a  respectable  Intellectual  activity.  There  was 
nothing  shameful  about  being  a  soldier.  On 
the  contrary,  being  one  was  at  times  a  basic 
obligation  of  citizenship.  Disinterest  in  the 
military  was  not  the  same  thing  as  disdain. 
Vietnam  has  wrought  a  change.  The  end- 
lessness of  that  war.  and  the  seeming  polnt- 
lessness  of  It,  have  combined  to  bring  us 
first  to  despair  about  that  particular  war. 
and  then  by  transference  to  a  scorn  for 
anything  mlUtarj-. 

Thus  we  have  nearly  abandoned  that  con- 
cept of  the  citizen-soldier;  we  are  talking 
of  leaving  the  business  of  manning  our 
armed  forces  to  hired  mercenaries.  There  is 
scarcely  any  respectabUlty  accorded  any 
longer  to  those  who  think  about  military 
problems. 

So  It  is  Interesting,  if  nothing  else,  to  have 
one  of  our  most  distinguished  historians  rise 

to  question  this  current  public  attitude 

Barbara  Tuchman,  a  two-time  Pulitzer  win- 
ner, author  of  "The  Ouns  of  August."  that 
probing  study  of  World  War  I. 

Mrs.  Tuchman  has  thought  much  on  war 
and  peace,  the  causes  of  one  and  the  hopes  of 
the  other.  And  In  a  recent  syndicated  article 
she  finds  urgent  and  persuasive  reasons  why 
the  thoughtful  and  the  better  educated 
should,  most  of  all.  not  abdicate  their  re- 
sponsibilities toward  the  nUUtary  and  the 
nation's  military  problems. 

She  reminds  us.  to  begin  with,  that  Viet- 
nam was  not  some  aberration  of  the  military. 
It  was,  she  says  "a  product  of  civilian  policy 
shaped  by  three  successive  civilian  Presidents 
and  their  academic  and  other  civilian  ad- 
visers." 

The  failure  so  far  to  end  that  war.  she 
concludes,  Is  also  a  civilian  failure.  "There 
Is  nothing  the  professional  ofBcers  want  more 
than  to  get  the  ground  forces  out  of  Vietnam 
as  quickly  as  possible."  she  writes,  adding 
"which  is  perhaps  one  reason  why  President 
Nixon  Is  doing  it." 

Mrs.  Tuchman's  conclxislon  Is  grounded  in 
the  record.  When  we  first  began  to  sink  into 
Vietnam  the  loudest  objections  to  a  land 
war  came.  Ironically,  from  military  men.  And 
anyone  who  actually  reads  those  "Pentagon 


Papers"  notices  that  those  memoranda  fly. 
Ing  back  and  forth,  includhig  the  most  belli- 
cose, were  mainly  from  civilian  officials  In  the 
Defense  Department. 

As  for  the  military  mind,  Mrs.  Tuchman 
comments : 

"The  liberal's  sneer  at  the  military  man 
does  himself  no  honor,  nor  does  It  mark 
him  as  the  better  man.  MUitary  men  are 
people.  There  are  good  ones  and  bad  ones, 
some  thoughtful  and  Intelligent,  some  men 
of  courage  and  Integrity,  some  slick  operators 
and  sharp  practlcers,  some  scholars  and 
fighters,  some  braggards  and  synthetic 
heroes."  That  Is,  pretty  much  like  the  rest  of 
us. 

But  Mrs.  Tuchman  Is  most  provocative 
when  she  turns  to  the  general  relationship 
of  the  educated,  thoughtful  citizen  to  the 
military  in  our  society. 

"Our  form  of  democracy — the  political 
system  which  Is  the  matrix  of  our  liberties- 
rests  upon  the  citizen's  participation,  not 
excluding — Indeed  especially  including— 
participation  In  the  armed  forces  ...  To 
abdicate  the  right  because  our  armed  forces 
are  being  used  in  a  wrong  war  Is  natural.  But 
we  must  realize  that  this  rejection  abdi- 
cates a  responsibility  of  citizenship." 

Yet  the  citizen's  participation.  In  her 
view,  must  be  broader  than  that.  It  In- 
volves not  merely  sometime  military  service 
but  constant  Involvement  In  the  formation 
of  military  policies  and,  beyond  that,  in 
those  national  policies  which  may  create 
military  problems. 

This  cannot  happen.  In  her  view,  when  the 
enlightened  citizen  "climbs  out  of  the 
arena,"  scorning  not  only  the  military  mind 
but  the  Intellectual  Importance  of  the  prob- 
lems which  the  military  mind  must  deal. 

What  her  view  Implies  Is  the  nefd  for  an 
Interaction  between  the  military  and  the 
civilian  Intellectual  arena.  If  the  educated 
turn  away,  one  consequence  might  be  that 
we  would  end  up  with  our  armed  forces  dom- 
inated by  the  semi-educated,  leading  in  fact 
to  the  narrow-mindedness  of  the  stereotype. 

The  fundamental  American  premise  has 
always  been  the  civilian  control  of  the  mili- 
tary. This  requires  both  that  the  civilian  In- 
volve  himself  In  military  affairs  and  that  the 
military  be  In  the  hands  of  those  who 
understand  the  premises  of  democracy. 

So  If  we  are  going  to  discuss  the  role  of 
the  military  In  a  democracy  it's  absurd  to 
exclude  the  military  mind.  It  shoiild  be  pres- 
ent not  only  to  speak  but  to  listen. 

The  Concept  and  Function  of  the 
Education  Center 

There  is  an  urgent  need  to  strengthen 
the  bonds  of  understanding  and  mutual  re- 
liance between  the  various  segments  of  our 
society.  Efforts  are  well  advanced  toward  the 
creation  of  a  civilian-military  Institute 
which  will  actively  concern  Itself  with  this 
need  and  with  man's  quest  for  knowledge 
for  Judicious  use  of  his  environment  and  for 
the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  life. 

The  Center  will  function  in  association 
with  the  Air  Force  Academy  and  has  been 
designed  to  meet  the  special  requirements 
of  conferences,  symposia,  seminars,  work- 
shops, forums  for  research  and  similar  assem- 
blies. At  the  Center,  civilian  and  military 
educators,  students,  businessmen,  scientists, 
engineers,  industrialists  and  statesmen,  both 
national  and  International,  will  be  brought 
together  to  discuss  and  study  a  wide  range 
of  objects.  Particular  attention  will  be 
focused  on  concerns  for  our  heritage,  our 
environment,  the  interaction  of  technological 
and  sociological  development,  and  our  gov- 
ernmental and  nousovernmental  relation- 
ships. A  comprehensive  purpose  of  the  Cen- 
ter, implicit  In  the  programs.  Is  to  help  pro- 
vide decision  makers  with  Information  neces- 
sary to  permit  better  Informed  decisions  and 
more  meaningful  choices  in  policy  areas. 
Specific  plans  have  been  made  for  methods 
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of  providing  Impact  for  Center  programs. 
Including  distribution  of  program  materials 
and  recommendations  to  general  audiences 
and  specific  individuals  who  are  Involved 
In  or  concerned  with  the  decisionmaking 
process. 

Although  the  Center  will  be  located  at  the 
Academy,  It  Is  particularly  signifloant  that 
It  will  be  operated  by  an  education  "Associa- 
tion," a  nonprofit.  Academy-affiliated  educa- 
tional organization.  Its  Board  of  Trustees, 
with  a  ClvUlan  Chairman,  will  consist  of  a 
combination  of  other  distinguished  civilian 
men  and  women  and  representatives  of  the 
military,  including  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Academy,  with  civilians  comprising  the 
majority.  The  Director  of  the  Center  will  be 
a  civilian  educator  responsible  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  and  his  staff  will  be  primarily 
civilian  with  a  few  Air  Force  positions  to 
provide  liaison  with  the  Academy.  This 
strong  participation  by  well-reputed  civilians 
in  policy  making  and  dally  operation  vrtll 
Insure  that  the  Center's  activities  are  a 
meaningful  and  productive  civilian-military 
enterprise,  attracting  the  broadest  possible 
participation  of  clvUlan  expertise  from  across 
the  country  and  from  abroad. 

The  topic  areas  and  the  programs  con- 
ducted at  the  Center  will  embrace  the  wide 
range  of  problems  facing  modern  man  and 
wUl  Include  subjects  of  national  concern  to 
which  the  Center.  In  association  with  the 
Academy,  can  contribute  unusual  exptertlse. 
Selected  for  particular  attention  at  this  time 
are  the  foUowlng  subject  areas  and  related 
Center  activities: 

Traditional  values  and  the  American  herit- 
age: The  traditional  values  of  the  American 
heritage  and  their  relevance  In  the  light  of 
contemporary  views  and  problems  wlU  be 
systematically  reexamined  by  representatives 
of  a  cross  section  of  contemporary  society. 
The  object  of  the  examination  will  be  to  re- 
define these  values  where  appropriate  and 
encourage  an  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  these  updated  precepts. 

ReconcUlatlon  of  views:  Individuals  repre- 
sentative of  differing  points  of  view  wUl  be 
brought  together  In  a  dispassionate  academic 
environment  for  discussion  and  study  of 
Issues  emd  problems.  The  object  Is  to  foster 
understfindlng,  respect  and  mutual  reliance 
and  to  encourage  these  Individuals  to  work 
together  to  facillta;te  solutions  leading 
toward  national  direction  and  unity. 

Aspirations  of  American  youth:  The  Cen- 
ter wlU  serve  as  a  catalyst  In  efforts  to  de- 
fine and  establish  practical  methods  of  en- 
couraging the  IdeaUsm.  concerns  and  ideas 
of  young  people,  including  the  Academy 
cadet,  for  the  constructive  good  of  the  na- 
tion. 

Commitment  for  public  service:  By  Iden- 
tifying the  positive  and  negative  aspects  of 
public  service,  efforts  wUl  be  concentrated 
on  motivating  participation  In  civilian  and 
mUltary  public  service  programs  and  en- 
couraging a  high  order  of  professionalism, 
Integrity  and  dedication  In  such  service. 

Leadership  and  management :  New  Ideas  for 
innovative  leadership  development  and  moti- 
vation programs  for  both  clvUlan  and  mUl- 
tary organizations  wUl  be  stimulated  and  re- 
fined. 

Technology  and  social  change:  The  specific 
areas  which  offer  the  greatest  promise  for 
turning  technological  advances  toward  the 
betterment  of  the  quality  of  life  vrtll  be  Iden- 
tified and  studied.  Particular  attention  wUl 
be  directed  to  the  clvUlan  applications  of 
the  technology  of  the  Air  Force  and  the  aero- 
space Industry. 

Education  and  human  resources:  Ex- 
changes of  ClvUlan  and  mUltary  experience 
and  research  In  educational  technology  will 
Include  examinations  of  vrays  of  reducing 
costs,  tncresaslng  effectiveness  and  produc- 
tivity and  improving  the  quality  of  education. 
The  environment:  The  Center  wUl  serve 
u  a  catalyst  In  sharing  experiences  and 
knowledge    of   military,    governmental    and 


private  ecological  programs.  Including  the 
systematic  exploration  of  aerospace  knowl- 
edge directed  toward  the  solution  of  environ- 
mental problems. 

International  Issues:  Studies  of  American 
views  and  positions  In  International  rela- 
tions will  examine  the  sources  and  effects  of 
such  positions  and  wUl  give  fuU  considera- 
tion to  the  proper  balance  of  political,  social, 
economic  and  military  factors. 

The  subject  areas  reveal  the  scope  of  In- 
terests and  activities  of  the  Center.  Also  basic 
to  the  Center's  concept  are : 

Academy  enrichment:  The  curriculum  of 
the  Air  Force  Academy  Is  devoted  equaUy  to 
the  basic  and  engineering  sciences  and  to  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences.  It  Incorpo- 
rates the  full  spectrum  of  traditional  and 
contemporary  issues  and  includes  those 
which  demand  urgent  efforts  to  achieve  solu- 
tions. The  subjects  discussed  and  the  pro- 
grams conducted  at  the  Center  wlU  be 
equally  wide  ranging.  The  educational  ex- 
perience of  the  Air  Force  Academy  cadets 
and  faculty  and  the  leadership  qualities  of 
cadets  for  service  to  their  country,  wlU  be 
enriched  and  strengthened  through  the  pro- 
ductive interaction  in  the  Center  of  the  best 
ClvUlan  and  mUltary  minds. 

Responsibility  to  society:  The  Center  will 
provide  the  United  States  Air  Force  and  the 
Academy  with  Increased  opportunities  to 
work  with  other  segments  of  society  in  dem- 
onstrating their  concern  and  responsible  In- 
volvement with  major  Issues  facing  the  na- 
tion. 

Through  personal  contact  and  dissemina- 
tion of  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  Its 
deliberations,  the  Center's  program  will  foster 
understanding  and  stimulate  Involvement  In 
fields  which  are  often  considered  the  exclu- 
sive concern  of  government  or  special  interest 
groups,  but  which.  In  reality,  are  of  primary 
concern  and  Importance  to  each  and  every 
citizen. 

Obviously,  no  enterprise,  especially  a  new 
entity,  could  possibly  address  all  of  the  pro- 
gram subjects  early  or  simultaneously.  A 
screening  process  will  be  maintained  to  en- 
able the  energies  of  the  Center  to  be  di- 
rected toward  selected  subject  areas  which 
give  greatest  promise  of  productivity  for  so- 
ciety generally,  as  well  as  the  potential  for 
enriching  the  educational  programs  of  the 
Academy. 

THE  operation  OF  THE  CENTER 

There  are  several  basic  questions  which 
should  be  answered  concerning  the  facility 
itself  and  the  nature  of  the  conferences, 
seminars,  special  projects  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  at  the  Center. 

Who  win  originate  programs  at  the  Center? 
Center  programs  wUl  be  originated  by: 

1.  The  Director  and  staff  of  the  Center. 

2.  The  Academy  faculty  and  student  body. 

3.  Formally  and  informally  organized  off- 
campus  organizations  and  groups  whose  pro- 
grams have  an  educational  purpose  within 
the  scope  and  intent  of  programs  planned 
for  the  Center. 

What  types  of  programs  will  be  conducted? 
Center  activities  will  include  six  distinct 
types  of  programs: 

1.  Programs  designed  to  seek  specific  solu- 
tions to  specific  problems. 

2.  Programs  to  bring  various  segments  of 
our  society  into  closer  contact  and  under- 
standing. The  Center  will  be  ideally  suited 
to  accomplish  this  catalyst  and  Intercom- 
munication function. 

3.  Programs  designed  primarily  for  self- 
Improvement  of  the  Individual.  An  example 
of  this  continuing  education  function  might 
be  leadership  and  management  development 
programs  which  have  applications  common 
to  the  Air  Force  and  to  clvUlan  enterprise. 

4.  Programs  for  group  training.  Educa- 
tional, scientific,  cultural,  Industrial,  mUl- 
tary and  charitable  organizations,  and  oth- 
ers, wUl  be  encouraged  to  utUlze  the  Center. 


The  faculty  also  will  be  opened  to  InformaUy 
organized  groups  whose  program  objectives 
are  consistent  with  those  of  the  Center. 

5.  Programs  for  national  conferences,  spon- 
sored by  recognized  organizations  whose  In- 
terests and  alms  are  within  the  spirit  of  those 
of  the  Center. 

6.  Programs  designed  to  reach  audiences 
physically  removed  from  the  Center  through 
television,  radio,  printed  materials  and  lec- 
turers. 

Initially,  effort  is  being  directed  toward 
plans  for  specific  conference  programs  focus- 
ing upon  critical  Issues  fundamental  to  the 
concept  of  the  Center.  Individuals  and  orga- 
nizations, well  informed  In  their  respective 
fields,  wUl  be  considered  for  selection  and  In- 
vitation to  participate  In  the  programs  and 
activities  of  the  Center. 

What  faculties  vrtll  the  Center  have  for  Its 
conference  activities?  Located  adjacent  to 
the  Academy's  academic  area  on  a  beautiful 
hUlside  site,  the  floor  area  of  the  five-level 
structure  will  exceed  210,000  square  feet.  The 
conference  faculties  wUl  accommodate  1,000 
conferees  at  a  time,  either  In  one  large  group 
or  in  several  smaller  groups.  A  650-seat 
auditorium  and  a  series  of  large  and  small 
seminar  rooms  wUl  provide  a  total  of  25 
meeting  areas,  adaptable  to  a  wide  variety 
of  conferences.  Two  dining  rooms,  seating  a 
total  of  550  conferees,  and  the  auditorium, 
designed  for  alternate  use  as  a  500-seat  ban- 
quet faculty,  wUl  be  serviced  by  on-premlses 
food  preparation  areas.  Elghty-sU  guest 
rooms  and  suites  are  provided  for  overnight 
accommodation  of  conference  speakers  and 
other  conference  leaders. 

How  win  the  Center  be  financed?  For  the 
Center  to  operate  effectively  in  the  manner 
described,  there  are  compeUlng  reasons  why 
it  should  be  constructed  with  privately  don- 
ated funds  and  operated  with  nonappropri- 
ated funds.  This  conclusion  Is  Irrespective 
of  the  fact  that  government-appropriated 
funds  cannot  be  used  to  support  certain  con- 
ferencing activities  planned  for  the  Center. 

The  groups  and  Individuals  who  wUl  be 
using  the  faclUty.  Including  clvUlan  and 
mUltary  scientists,  educators,  students,  busi- 
ness and  professional  men  and  women, 
sociologists,  engineers.  Industrialists  and 
statesmen,  both  national  and  international, 
WlU  undoubtedly  pjartlclpate  with  less  In- 
hibition and  with  greater  InltUtlve  than 
would  be  the  case  If  the  Center  were  purely 
a  government-financed  faculty  with  its 
op>eratlons  dictated  by  hard  and  fast  gov- 
ernmental procedures. 

A  highly  significant  factor  In  the  economics 
of  the  Center  is  that  the  Air  Force  Academy 
Is  Colorado's  leading  tourist  attraction  with 
more  than  one  mlUlon  visitors  annually. 
Therefore,  the  Center's  visitor  facilities  wlU 
Include  exhibits,  a  420-seat  theatre,  gift  shop 
and  snack  bar.  The  exhibits,  displays  and 
theatre  presentations  wUl  portray  high- 
lights of  Academy  cadet,  training  programs 
and  conference  activities  and  provide  un- 
usual opportimltles  to  generate  public  Inter- 
est and  understanding  in  a  wide  sp>ectrum  of 
subject  areas.  The  gift  shop,  snack  bar  and 
the  conference  accommodations  will  provide 
revenue  sufficient  to  make  the  Center  fi- 
nancially self-sustaining.  Thus,  although  the 
two  areas  are  physically  separated  In  the 
single,  unified  structure,  the  conferee  and 
visitor  activities  are  closely  related  In  mission 
and  purjxwe,  with  Income  from  the  visitor 
facilities  making  the  total  operation  eco- 
nomically viable — a  rare  and  highly  advan- 
tageous situation. 

How  wUl  construction  of  the  Center  be  ac- 
complished? The  creation  of  the  Education 
Center  and  the  necessary  fund-raising  efforts 
have  been  undertaken  by  The  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy Foundation,  Inc.  President  Elsenhower 
encouraged  the  formation  of  the  Foundation 
in  1964,  to  assist  in  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States  Air  Force  Academy 
as   a    leading   educational    institution.   The 
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Foundation  Is  nonprofit,  civilian 
with  a  voting  membership  of  60 
from  across  the  nation  who,  with 
tlon  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Academy  and  five  retired  Air  For^e 
are   distinguished   civilians.   It   his 
completed   and  fully  paid  for   th-ee 
facilities  at  the  Academy,  at  cost^ 
more  than  $4  million.  This  present 
Ing  transcends  In  scope  and 
earlier  projects. 

Years  of  thorough  planning  have 
all  phases  of  this  undertaking  and 
teclural   plans,   by   Welton   Backet 
eoclates,  have  been  highly  praised 
excellence  in  design.  In  adapting 
ural  environment  of  the  Academy 
and  for  their  suitability  to  the 
cept.   The   architectural   construction 
ments  have  already  been  completed 
for.  Construction  wUl  cost  an 
million,   with    an   additional   $2 
quired  to  furnish  the  Center  and 
with  the  audiovisual  and  highly  s 
equipment  necessary  for  Its  successful 
tlon. 

The  Foundation  Is  now  conductlr^ 
raising  campaign  based  primarily 
to  select  Individuals,  foundations 
organizations  who  evidence  a  genu^ie 
est  in  supporting  forward-looking 
al  endeavors.  As  of  March   1972. 
and  pledges  exceed  $2.6  million 
elect  to  have  their  tax-deductible 
identified  with  specific  elements 
cllity.  and  recognition  of  gifts  will 
prlately  inscribed  In  selected  areas 
out  the  Center. 

Why  build  such  a  center  at  the 
Academy,  rather  than  elsewhere? 
ence  center,  a  national  enterprise 
ing  In  conjunction  with  the 
flu   an   Important   need   In   an 
from  the  nation's  more  populous 
though  removed  from  the 
large  metropolis,  the  Center  can 
its  proximity  to  Colorado  Springs 
ver. 

The  Academy  has  a  national 
a  major  educational  institution,  w 
trlnsic  and  unique  value  as  a  natlckial 
tary  college.  The  conference  facility 
physically  separated  from,  but  wit 
walking  distance  of.  the  Academy's 
area  and  Its  extensive  educational 
These  Include  a  2.900-seat  audltoriijm 
notable    library,    conveniently 
those  using  the  conference  facility 
ferees  will  have  opportunities  to 
in  "on-campus"  Academy  pursuits 
ferred.    sessions    may    be    held    In 
mosphere   of   a   "retreat, 
Academy  activities  In  the  beauty 
the  nation's  most  attractive 
vlronments. 

The  Academy  is  both  a  servant 
and  a  cross  section  of  it.  Its  staff  an<l 
Include  most  of  the 
scientists,   economists,   humanists, 
doctors   and   lawyers — and   association 
the  Academy  will  significantly 
Center's    effectiveness    In    the 
and  humanistic  areas  so  vital  to 
clety.  The   intermingling  at  the 
cadets,  students  from  other  colleges 
versltles.   Academy  and   university 
staffs,  professional,  governmental 
ness  leaders  will  achieve  productive 
tlon  and  will  guard  against  the 
Isolation  of  the  Academy.  The  opporti  i 
these  highly  valuable  Interchanges 
tract  to  the  Center  a  wealth  of 
perience  and  expertise.  Both  facUltle^ 
In  a  position  to  draw  upon  this 
knowledge  at  substantially  less  cost 
fort    than    would    otherwise    be 

Because  of  Its  mission,  the  Air  Forte 
of  the  most  technological  segmenti 
society.  The  Center  will  provide  unxifeual 
portunlty  for  the  civilian  society  to 
its  advantage  the  technologies  evolved 
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and  space  research  and  activities.  For  ex- 
ample, spin-offs  from  aerospace  programs  In 
the  fields  of  communication,  miniaturization, 
medical  techniques,  food  nutrition  and  pack- 
aging, weather  Information,  high  resolution 
photography,  gravity  and  environmental  con- 
trol are  but  a  few  of  the  technological  ad- 
vances which  can  be  brought  Into  direct  focus 
at  the  Center  and  can  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  Improvement  of  the  human  condition. 
In  summary,  with  the  Foundation  as  cata- 
lyst and  with  funds  donated  by  those  In- 
dividuals, foundations  and  organizations 
vitally  concerned  with  the  advancement  of 
education,  the  Center  will  come  into  being  at 
the  Air  Force  Academy.  With  the  advantages 
of  such  an  educational  and  geographical  en- 
vironment, the  Center  will  provide  an  out- 
standing laboratory  for  stimulating  creative 
and  productive  thought  to  the  benefit  of  both 
the  civilian  and  military  communities.  It  will 
help  to  generate  understanding  and  mutual 
reliance  between  these  two  vitally  Interde- 
pendent elements  of  our  society.  It  will 
enrich  the  education  of  the  Academy  cadets 
and  better  equip  them,  as  public  servants,  to 
effectively  discharge  their  forthcoming  re- 
sponsibilities of  leadership.  Unquestionably, 
the  Center  can  and  will  make  major  con- 
tributions to  effective  clvlllan-governmental- 
mllitary  relationships  In  a  wide-ranging  spec- 
trum of  learning  and  endeavor.  The  Center 
will  be  more  than  a  contribution  to  the 
Academy  or  to  the  special  Interests  of  any 
one  group.  It  will  be  a  contribution  to  the 
knowledge  of  all  mankind  and  to  the  desire 
and  consummate  need  of  man  to  communi- 
cate with  his  fellow  man. 


BETTER  USE  OF  BUSES  AND  CARS 
NEEDED  TO  MEET  DEADLINES  FOR 
CLEAN  AIR  ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  time  has  arrived  for  a  more 
extensive  debate  on  alternative  solutions 
to  the  transportation  crisis  we  face.  The 
facts  of  the  matter  are  severe. 

We  have  expended  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  on  roads  and  highways. 

We  have  expended  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  constructing  suburbs  intercon- 
nected by  those  roads  and  highways. 

However,  as  the  average  American 
family  has  become  able  to  afford  a  car, 
and  often  two  or  three  cars,  traflQc  con- 
gestion has  become  imbearable  at  peak 
traflBc  hours.  The  resultant  air  and  noise 
pollution  is  not  only  unbearable,  but 
now  illegal,  imder  the  Federal  Claen  Air 
Act. 

What  is  to  be  done?  Well,  the  conven- 
tional wisdom  is  that  mass  transit  is  the 
answer.  So  the  lines  are  drawn — the 
highway  supporters  versus  the  mass 
transit  supporters.  The  rural  areas  ver- 
sus the  urban  areas. 

Mr.  President,  "mass  transit"  is  too 
oversimplified  a  term  to  be  useful  as  a 
solution.  Too  often,  mass  transit  implies 
increased  use  of  rail  and  subway.  Too 
often,  the  term  does  not  mean  increased 
use  of  buses  and  car  pools.  Yet  I  think 
these  latter  are  the  more  practical  solu- 
tions to  our  problems — particularly  for 
the  immediate  period. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  rail  transit 
is  increasingly  obsolete  as  a  solution  to 
the  transportation  crisis.  First,  it  Is  in- 
flexible. Each  of  our  metropolitan  areas, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  sprawls  over 
dozens  of  square  miles  and  Includes  him- 
dreds  of  nelghborhods.  They  have  been 
shaped,  in  the  last  25  years,  by  the  auto- 
mobile— ^that  is,  by  roads.  To  try  to  serv- 


ice them  with  rjiils  as  the  primary  mode 
of  transportation  is  irrational.  It  is  espe- 
cially irrational  because  the  growth  is 
occurring  mainly  in  the  suburban  corri- 
dors of  our  cities.  Such  decentralized, 
spread-out  growth  does  not  lend  itself 
to  being  serviced  by  rail. 

Rail  or  subway  is  also  enormously  ex- 
pensive to  construct.  It  means  a  whole 
new  infrastructure  of  subway  and  rail 
stations,  tracks,  and  equipment.  It  means 
tearing  down  parts  of  whole  cities. 

Finally,  construction  of  rail  takes 
years.  A  recent  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  4,  1973.  indicates  that  a 
conventional  rail  system  to  meet  Los 
Angeles  transit  needs  would  take  at  least 
5  years  to  establish.  Thus  rail  in  itself 
is  not  an  answer  for  meeting  the  1975 
deadline  set  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  air  pollution. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  saying  that  no 
subways  or  rail  systems  should  be  built. 
But  I  am  saying  that  when  we  compare 
all  the  costs  and  disadvantages  of  rail 
in  urban  areas  versus  making  more  ef- 
fective use  of  our  present  highway  and 
road  system,  more  of  our  emphasis  should 
be  put  on  the  latter. 

The  fact  is  that  the  highway  already 
exists,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  on 
them.  The  congestion  results  not  from 
the  highways  per  se,  but  from  our  very 
ineflBcient  use  of  them.  Two  points  are 
worth  noting  here:  First,  there  are  many 
more  cars  than  buses.  That  Is  "ineffi- 
cient." Second,  hi  each  of  those  cars, 
there  is  usually  only  one  person.  That 
compounds  the  Inefficiency. 

We  should  try  to  curb  these  inefficien- 
cies. 

Regarding  the  first  problem— too  few 
buses — an  investment  in  our  bus  system 
would  pay  off  dollar  for  dollar,  better 
than  an  investment  in  a  subway  or  rail 
system,  for  the  reasons  I  have  given. 
Also,  buses  go  wherever  people  want  them 
to  go.  But  subways  do  not.  Subways  or 
trains  go  to  where  our  planners  today 
think  people  will  want  to  go  5  or  10  years 
from  now.  But  what  about  20  years  from 
now?  By  the  time  the  D.C.  Metro  is  built, 
part  of  it  may  be  obsolete  in  terms  of 
commutation  patterns.  No  one  can  fore- 
tell the  future  of  urban  growth — and  our 
subway  and  rail  planners  are  locking  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  investment  into  a  lim- 
ited number  of  rail  stops. 

Regarding  the  second  factor  that 
makes  highways  inefficient,  I  am  hopeful 
that  language  will  be  written  into  the 
Federal  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1973 
which  creates  incentives  to  the  States  to 
develop  computerized  carpool  match- 
ing systems  under  the  act,  and  also  any 
other  system  which  will  result  in  more 
people  in  each  car.  If  we  could  put  two 
people  In  each  car  instead  of  one,  we 
could  cut  pollution  in  half,  and  travel 
time  in  half.  Moreover,  we  would  take 
a  major  step  In  solving  the  energy  crisis 
by  cutting  the  consumption  of  gasoline 
in  two. 

In  the  floor  debate  on  this  bill,  I  in- 
serted some  descriptive  remarks  of  such 
a  system  (p.  8225).  An  article  in  the 
March  1973  Board  of  Trade  News, 
Washington,  D.C,  describes  the  ad- 
vantages of  increasing  carpools. 

There  are  other  measures  that  should 
be  taken  so  that  highways  and  roads  can 
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be  used  more  effectively.  We  need  more 
special  bus  lanes.  We  need  higher  tolls 
for  cars  with  only  single  passengers.  We 
need  higher  downtown  parking  fees. 

In  short,  we  need  both  the  carrot  and 
the  stick — penalties  for  iiiefflcient  use  of 
cars  and  buses,  and  incentives  for  effi- 
cient use. 

But  above  all,  underlying  all  these 
measures  is  a  simple  principle:  more 
people  in  less  space.  This  means  moving 
away  from  the  use  of  a  2 -ton  auto- 
mobile to  transport  a  single  indivlduaJ. 
I  believe  we  can  do  this  most  effectively 
in  metropolitan  areas  by  using  our  pres- 
ent road  and  highway  capacity  much 
more  effectively,  not  by  giving  up  on  it 
and  starting  all  over  again  on  rail  and 
transit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Gladwin  Hill, 
from  the  March  4  New  York  Times,  be 
Inserted  in  the  Record.  I  also  ask  tmani- 
mous  consent  that  the  article  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  News  be  Inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Hearings  To  Open  on  Alternative  SoLimoNS 

TO  Smog 

(By  Oladwln  HUl) 

Los  Angeles,  March  3. — In  a  major  mile- 
stone In  the  national  air  pollution  abate- 
ment program,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  will  open  three  weeks  of  hearings 
here  Monday  to  find  out  what  sacrifices  the 
10-milllon  citizens  of  the  Los  Angeles  basin 
are  prepared  to  make  to  meet  Federal  air 
quality  standards. 

Technically,  the  hearings  are  designed  to 
provide  the  antipollution  with  agency  Infor- 
mation on  which  to  base  a  "transportation 
control"  plan  for  the  9,200-square-mUe  basin 
to  reduce  excessive  emissions  of  atmospheric 
contaminants. 

Los  Angeles  is  the  first  of  37  cities  in 
22  states  to  confront  the  problem.  The  other 
cities.  Including  New  Tork,  Washington.  Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia  and  most  of  the  nation's 
other  big  urban  areas,  have  to  submit  trans- 
portation control  plans  to  the  agency  by 
AprU  15.  If  they  are  not  deemed  effective 
enough  to  meet  Federal  air  quality  limits  by 
mld-1975,  the  agency,  under  the  Clear  Air 
Act  of  1970,  wlU  lay  down  Its  own  plans  for 
them. 

LOS    ANGELES    IS    WORST 

Los  Angeles  is  acknowledged  to  have  the 
worst  problem  of  any  city  because  of  the 
basin's  large  number  of  automobiles  (6  mil- 
lion), the  frequency  of  atmospheric  "In- 
versions" that  trap  aerial  contaminants,  and 
the  large  amount  of  sunshine  that  trans- 
forms automobile  exhaust  gases  Into  a  va- 
riety of  corrosive  chemicals.  The  Federal 
limit  for  these  "photochemical  oxidants"  of 
0.08  parts  per  million  Is  being  exceeded  about 
200  days  a  year. 

Last  year,  when  California  air  pollution 
officials  submitted  the  over-all  "Implemen- 
tation plan"  for  meeting  Clean  Air  Act  re- 
quirements, they  did  not  pretend  to  have  an 
answer  for  the  Los  Angeles  basin. 

So  last  Jan.  15  the  Federal  AntipoUutlon 
Agency,  under  a  Federal  court  order,  set 
forth  Its  own  plan.  The  plan  called  for  an 
82  per  cent  reduction  In  automobile  mile- 
age—an  admittedly  Impractical  proposal 
that  would  cripple  economic  and  social  life 
In  one  of  the  largest  metropolitan  areas  In 
the  country. 

Accordingly,  the  hearings  opening  Monday 
will  be  to  canvass  alternative  solutions — of 
which  no  definitive  ones  have  yet  been  sug- 
gested. 


The  'problem  has  since  been  aggravated, 
both  for  Los  Angeles  and  for  most  other 
cities,  by  a  ruling  of  the  Un'  -W  States  Covut 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  t^  Columbia  last 
Jan.  31,  that  two-year  extensions  of  the  1976 
compliance  deadline  the  EJ>.A.  had  g^nted 
to  17  states  were  Invalid. 

Now  the  states  have  to  retailor  plans  to 
meet  the  1975  deadline,  or  make  a  persuasive 
shovtrlng  that  they  cannot  comply  before 
1977.  Five  additional  states — Alabama,  In- 
diana, Louisiana,  New  Jersey  and  Missouri — 
which,  on  the  basis  of  1977  compliance,  fore- 
saw no  need  for  transportation  controls,  will 
have  to  Impose  them  to  meet  the  earlier 
deadline. 

In  addition  to  photochemical  oxidants,  the 
Federal  air  quality  standards  cover  five  oth- 
er major  pollutants — partlcuUte  matter, 
sulphur  oxides,  nitrogen  oxides,  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  hydrocarbons.  The  limits  are  quan- 
tities above  which  experts  have  said  there 
are  adverse  effects  on  human  health. 

ATTTO  EMISSIONS  8LAMXD 

Officials  of  Los  Angeles  County,  which 
covers  the  biggest  portion  of  the  basin,  say 
that  by  rigorous  regulations  going  back  to 
1947  they  have  reduced  smog  from  station- 
ary sources,  such  as  factories,  to  only  10 
per  cent  of  total  air  pollution,  and  that  90 
per  cent  of  the  smog  now  comes  from  auto- 
mobiles, whose  emissions  are  a  Federal  re- 
sponsibility. 

Neither  local  officials  nor  state  officials  see 
any  posslbUlty — short  of  stopping  auto  traf- 
fic entirely — of  meeting  Federal  standards 
even  by  1977.  But  they  foresee,  with  an  ever- 
Increasing  ratio  of  fiune-controUed  cars,  the 
problem  being  brought  within  bounds  by 
1980  or  soon  theerafter. 

WlUiam  O.  Ruckelshaus,  the  EP.A.  Admin- 
istrator, has  suggested  that  one  solution  for 
Los  Angeles  would  be  to  seek  a  special  dis- 
pensation from  Congress  extending  the  com- 
pliance deeulllne  even  beyond  1977. 

In  a  sense,  the  Los  Angeles  basin  bearings 
will  be  an  academic  exercise,  because  the 
Federal  antipollution  agency  has  no  power 
to  enforce  whatever  transportation  control 
plan  it  finally  promulgates.  The  agency  Is  de- 
pendent for  this  on  state  and  local  coopera- 
tion in  adoping  the  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative measures  necessary  to  carry  out 
any  plan. 

But,  in  another  sense,  Mr.  Ruckelshaus 
has  said,  Loe  Angeles  is  a  national  test  case 
in  the  willingness  of  citizens  to  alter  life- 
styles to  meet  air  quality  standards  they 
have  already  espoused  through  their  Con- 
gressmen. 

Short  of  nonpoUutlng  automobiles,  there 
Is  widespread  feeling  that  the  most  urgent 
need  for  Los  Angeles  is  a  comprehensive  rapid 
transit  system  in  place  of  the  existing  min- 
imal bus  network.  A  conventional  rail  sys- 
tem, would  take  at  least  five  years  to  es- 
tablish, and  there  is  a  lot  of  opposition  to 
such  an  inflexible  Investment.  An  expand- 
ed bus  system  could  be  Introduced  rela- 
tively quickly. 

On  the  eve  of  the  hearings,  the  Greater 
Los  Angeles  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  de- 
nounced the  82  per  cent  auto  travel  cut- 
back proposal  as  "unworkable  and  irrespon- 
sible," and  said  the  projjosal  pointed  to- 
ward "economic  disaster"  entailing  the  loss 
of  400,000  jobs. 

Car  Pool  Program  Will  Stibstantiaixt 
Improve  Pollution  Problem 

COG  has  unanimously  voiced  its  approval 
for  a  proposed  major  car  pooling  program 
for  the  entire  Washington  area.  Under  the 
recommended  group  rldershlp  plan,  a  con- 
certed joint  effort  would  be  made  to  help 
beat  air  pollution  by  decreasing  the  incidence 
of  the  one-man-ln-hls-car.  This  would  be 
put  Into  motion  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation working  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  other  federal  agencies 


In  the  public  sector,  and  COO  and  area  local 
governments  working  with  major  employers 
In  the  private  sector. 

One  suggestion  has  been  that  car  pool 
vehicles  be  given  the  same  kind  of  priority 
on  Shirley  Highway's  middle  lanes  as  express 
buses  now  receive.  If  successfiU  there,  the 
same  kind  of  priority  treatment  could  be 
given  to  car  pools  on  major  streets  through- 
out the  area. 

Car  pooling  should  be  considered  as  a  form 
of  public  transit,  serving  the  low  density  end 
of  the  transit  market,  rather  than  as  a  com- 
petitor to  transit.  As  densities  and  common 
destinations  increase,  car  pools  should  give 
way  to  bus  pools  and  charter  bus  operations, 
and  finally  to  regtHswly  scheduled  bus  and 
rail  transit  operations. 

Use  of  Shirley  Highway  for  car  pool  vehi- 
cles would  be  the  second  phase  of  a  three- 
part  car  pooling  program  for  the  area.  The 
first  phase — the  monitoring  portion — would 
be  designed  to  identify  former  travel  habits 
of  car  poolers  to  determine  how  many  single 
occupancy  drivers  have  switched  to  car  pools. 

The  third  phase  would  apply  the  results  of 
the  demonstration  efforts  to  an  aggressive 
regionwlde  car  pooling  program  that  would 
include  not  only  movements  to  downtown 
but  also  trips  from  suburb  to  suburb 
throughout  the  region. 

Car  pooling  has  very  high  potential.  For 
example.  Increasing  the  average  number  of 
persons  in  a  single  autoipoblle  from  one  and 
one-half  persons  per  velAcle  to  only  two  per- 
sons per  vehicle  would^rctduce  the  number  of 
commuting  vehicles  on  area  highways  by  25 
percent.  That  also  means  a  reduction  in  auto 
emissions  of  25  percent. 

Use  of  car  pools  to  reduce  air  pollution  is 
one  of  the  proposals  contained  in  an  area- 
wide  plan  to  meet  national  air  quality  stand- 
ards being  considered  by  Governor  Llnwood 
Holton  of  Virginia,  Governor  Marvin  Mandel 
of  Maryland,  and  Mayor  Walter  E.  Washing- 
ton of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  plan 
was  prepared  by  a  regional  Air  Quality  Plan- 
ning Committee  and  endorsed  last  month  by 
the  COG  Board. 

There  are  four  advantages  to  car  pooling 
as  a  technique  for  reducing  air  pollution: 

A  car  pool  program  does  not  require  a  high 
capital  Investment. 

There  are  no  major  legal  or  institutional 
barriers  to  overcome. 

The  Impact  of  a  successful  program  can 
be  Immediate  and  dramatic,  and  may  reduce 
the  need  for  some  of  the  more  restrictive 
measures  proposed  to  meet  the  air  quality 
standards. 

A  successful  areawide  car  pooling  program 
can  also  help  to  reduce  the  need  for  new 
highway  construction,  and  lessen  the  impact 
of  gasoline  shortages  that  appear  to  be 
developing. 


JOBS— NOT  PROPAGANDA 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  as  you 
know  I  am  the  cosponsor  of  the  Burke- 
Hartke  bill  which  is  designed  to  settle 
U.S.  trade  problems,  dollars  outflow,  and 
ease  unemployment  here  at  home.  Now  I 
want  to  see  these  trade  problems  settled 
right  now  because  each  day  we  procras- 
tinate, more  Americans  are  losing  their 
Jobs,  more  small  businessmen  are  clos- 
ing up  shop  and  the  dollar  continues  to 
zig-zag  all  over  the  world.  These  trade 
problems,  growing  like  a  malignancy 
over  this  great  land  of  ours  must  be  set- 
tled Immediately.  Every  time  somebody 
closes  a  plant  and  moves  It  overseas  to 
get  cheap  slave  labor  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try our  welfare  rolls  go  up.  Every  time 
a  businessman  throws  in  the  towel  here 
in  America,  the  United  States  has  lost 
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some  more  of  Its  vitality.  Now  we  have 
the  highest  cost  of  Uving  in  dec  ades  and 
a  trade  problem  which  is  puttng  more 
and  more  Americans  on  welfure  rolls. 
More  and  more  Americans  unemployed. 
More  and  more  Americas  each  a  nd  every 
day  unable  to  pay  for  a  bowl  ol  soup  on 
their  dinner  tables,  let  alone  a  steak 
that  costs  $2.50  a  poimd. 

Now,  we  have  been  readinj  in  the 
newspapers  for  weeks  about  the  Presi- 
dent talking  to  foreign  dignitar  es  about 
our  trade  problems.  We  get  )its  and 
pieces  about  what  he  would  li  ce  to  do 
about  these  problems,  but  we  do  not  get 
any  legislation.  Mr.  Eberle  canie  to  my 
office  to  talk  about  some  of  th(  ir  idesis. 
The  so-called  Flanigan  report  jn  trade 
problems  has  been  circulating  around 
this  city  for  some  time  now,  bu  ,  we  still 
do  not  have  the  President's  recommen- 
dations before  us  here  in  the  Congress. 
We  keep  getting  these  bits  ard  pieces 
void  of  any  specific  recommendations.  I 
would  like  to  remind  my  coUeag  ues  that 
we  are  talking  about  trade  lei  lislation, 
and  the  last  time  I  checked  the  i  :ongress 
was  still  involved  in  the  legislati  an  proc- 
ess according  to  the  Constituton.  But 
the  President  is  talking  to  every iKXly  un- 
der the  Sun  regarding  these  tra(ie  prob- 
lems without  sending  us  anything  we  can 
look  at  in  black  and  white,  on  paper. 

Apparently  the  administration  has 
little  regard  for  the  people  in  this  mat- 
ter because  the  President  and  Lis  aides 
are  talking  to  everyone  but  thi  people. 
The  feelings  of  foreign  govemments  are 
taking  precedent  over  the  coricem  of 
workers  in  unemployment  lines]  and  on 
welfare  rolls.  The  feelings  of  forqign  gov- 
emments are  taking  precedent  over  the 
concerns  of  small  businessmen  (ibout  to 
go  under  drowning  in  a  flood  of  cheap 
foreign  imports  made  by  slate  labor 
overseas. 

Yesterday  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, the  distinguished  chaimiEm  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Mr. 
Mills  made  a  lengthy  statement  (an  these 
trade  problems.  I  want  to  comniend  Mr. 
Mills  for  tackling  this  problem^  I  hope 
this  means  we  will  soon  have  hearings 
on  trade  problems.  I  hope  this  means  we 
can  get  to  work  on  it  right  awa^.  I  hope 
the  administration  will  send  its 
mendations  to  the  Congress  thl 
noon  so  we  can  see  out  in  the  op 
they  want  and  then  proceed  to 
the  problems  out  in  the  open  infetead  of 
in  backrooms  and  at  cocktail  pirties.  I 
want  to  see  these  trade  problems  i  settled 
right  now.  If  we  wait  much  longer  the 
welfare  rolls  will  double,  there 
not  be  a  small  business  left  in 
and  the  dollar  will  not  be  wdrth  the 
hole  of  a  donut.  It  is  time  we  legislate 
these  problems. 
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DAVID  BRUCE.  SPECIAL  ENVOY  TO 
CHINA 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  say  a  few  words  of  congratulations 
and  of  thanks. 

Congratiilatlons  are  certainly  due  to 
President  Nixon  for  his  wlsdoni  in  se- 
lecting David  Bruce  as  special  anvoy  to 
China  and  for  his  success  in  peisuadlng 


him  to  enlist  again  in  the  service  'of  his 
Nation  in  a  sensitive  and  demanding  job. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Ambassador  Bruce 
for  once  again  assuming  a  responsi- 
bility of  major  portions  at  a  time  when 
a  sure  and  delicate  touch  is  needed. 

I  am  proud  to  claim  some  affinity  with 
Ambassador  Bruce.  Since  we  are  both 
alumni  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Maryland,  a  notable  institution  of  high- 
er education.  He  may,  however,  have  a 
slight  edge  because  he  has  also  served 
in  the  Virginia  Legislature. 

His  distinguished  service  as  Ambassa- 
dor in  London.  Paris,  and  Bonn  is  almost 
without  parallel  in  our  diplomatic  serv- 
ice. His  patient  and  knowledgable  repre- 
sentation at  the  Paris  peace  talks  was  an 
important  contribution  to  the  success  of 
President  Nixon's  efforts  to  extricate 
America  from  the  qustgmire  of  Vietnam. 

But  more  than  being  just  an  expert  In 
a  chosen  field  or  a  professional  within 
the  confines  of  a  highly  specialized  and 
narrow  field,  David  Bruce  is  a  whole  man. 
His  Interests  and  his  knowledge  span 
nearly  the  whole  range  of  man's  expe- 
rience. It  is  a  rare  thing  when  a  man 
cannot  only  be  equally  conversant  with 
the  humanities  and  the  sciences,  but  can 
excel  in  both.  He  can  speak  of  art  and 
sculpture  with  the  same  assureness  that 
he  can  speak  of  political  and  military 
matters. 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  Dav- 
id Bruce  goes  to  Peking  without  the 
formal  title  or  rank  of  Ambassador.  He 
does  not  need  them.  He  is  Ambassador 
Bruce  In  his  own  right  and  we  are  proud 
of  him. 


SHERIFF  ROBERT  S.  MOORE,  OF 
DESHA  COUNTY,  ARK. 

Mr.  FTJLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  12,  1973,  one  of  the  outstanding 
citizens  of  Arkansas,  Mr.  Robert  S. 
Moore,  who,  for  24  years  was  sheriff  of 
Desha  Coxmty,  died  as  a  result  of  an 
automobile  accident.  Sheriff  Moore  was  a 
truly  unusual  public  servant,  a  man  of 
great  integrity  and  dedication  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  whom  he  served.  I 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  him,  and  to  ex- 
press my  deep  sympathy  to  his  family 
in  his  passing.  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  President,  to  insert  in  the  Record  as 
part  of  my  remarks  an  article  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Arkansas  Gazette  of  March 
13,  1971,  about  Sheriff  Moore. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AcciDKNT  Injttries  KILL  Sherut;   Forck  in 
PoLmcs  FOR  24  Tears 

Arkansas  Cmr. — Robert  8.  Moore,  aged 
64.  Desba  County  sheriff  and  collector,  died 
Monday  at  a  Little  Rock  hospital  of  Injuries 
suffered  Saturday  In  a  two  car  wreck  south 
of  Pine  Bluff. 

According  to  State  Police,  Mr.  Moore,  who 
was  traveling  south  on  VS.  Highway  65, 
about  nine  mUes  south  of  Pine  Bluff,  ap- 
parently lost  control  of  his  car  on  a  rain 
sllclc  highway  and  hit  a  northbound  car. 

Po\ir  persons  were  Injured  In  the  other 
car — James  Adams.  23.  the  driver;  and 
Anthony  Cantrell.  22:  William  Cantrell.  23, 
and  Pat  Norsworthy,  21.  all  of  England. 

Mr.  Moore's  24  years  as  sheriff  allowed  him 
to  become  a  prolific  campaigner  and  influ- 
ential politician. 

He  had  no  trouble  retaining  his  office  and 


enjoyed  landslide  victories  against  the  three 
men  who  ran  against  him. 

Mr.  Moore's  influence  with  the  electorate 
and  the  popularity  he  gained  with  residents 
of  the  state  allowed  him  to  become  a  domi- 
nant political  force  both  statewide  and  na- 
tionally. He  was  the  man  law  enforcement 
officials  went  to  when  they  needed  a  liaison 
with  the  legislature  or  assistance  with  ac- 
quiring federal  aid  with  some  project. 

Politicians  of  every  sort  sought  Mr.  Moore's 
assistance  and  friendship.  He  boasted  of  his 
love  for  the  Democratic  Party  and  did  what 
he  could  to  elect  the  candidates  of  his  choice. 
One  of  his  most  active  campaigns  was  dur- 
mg  last  years  campaigns  was  during  last 
year's  Incumbent  John  L.  McClellan  and 
Representative  David  H.  Proyor. 

Moore  worked  diligently  for  McClellan.  a 
longtime  friend.  Mr.  Moore  was  mentioned 
In  1962  as  a  possible  gubernatorial  candidate 
when  Governor  Orval  E.  Faubus  announced 
that  he  would  not  run.  Paubus  later  recon- 
sidered. 

His  24-years  as  sheriff  was  second  only  in 
tenure  to  Mississippi  County's  William  Berry- 
man. 

Mr.  Moore  once  told  a  reporter.  "I  guess 
I'll  die  working  at  this  Job." 

His  humor  became  an  asset  in  avoiding 
conversation  about  his  political  prowess. 
"Just  call  me  the  'high  sheriff'  and  let  it  go 
at  that,"  he  once  told  a  persistent  reporter. 
Sheriff  Moore  served  as  president  and  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Arkansas  Sheriffs  As- 
sociation and  the  Arkansas  Peace  Officers  As- 
sociation. In  1960.  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  National  Sheriffs  Association  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  secretary  of  the 
Association.  He  was  a  former  director  of  the 
state  Law  Enforcement  Academy  at  Camden, 
and  one  of  the  school's  most  enthusistlc 
backers. 

Mr.  Moore  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
state's  Criminal  Code  Revision  Committee  in 
1971.  The  16-member  group  was  appointed 
by  the  Arkansas  Supreme  Court  and  the  at- 
torney general  to  review  state  statutes  and 
suggest  possible  changes  In  updating  the 
laws.  Mr.  Moore  was  the  only  law  officer  on 
the  committee,  which  Included  14  lawyers 
and  a  state  senator.  He  also  was  a  member  of 
the  State  Advisory  Committee  for  the  Arkan- 
sas Plan  for  Local  and  State  Corrections. 

Mr.  Moore,  a  native  of  Dumas,  attended 
Diimas  schools,  where  he  excelled  both 
scholastlcally  and  athletically.  He  was  vale- 
dictorian in  a  class  of  28  and  received  a 
scholarship  to  attend  Ouachita  Baptist  Col- 
lege (now  Ouachita  Baptist  University)  at 
Arkadelphla.  He  later  was  chosen  president 
of  OBU's  Former  Students  Association  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Mr.  Moore  was  raised  by  strict  Baptist  par- 
ents and  became  devoutly  religious  himself. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Deacons 
of  the  Arkansas  City  Baptist  Church  and 
served  as  a  past  president  of  the  Arkansas 
State  Baptist  Brotherhood. 

He  participated  In  all  sports  at  Ouachita, 
where  he  earned  several  nicknames  includ- 
ing "Big  Tooth." 

Mr.  Moore  was  graduated  from  Ouachita  In 
1929.  and  he  returned  to  Dumas.  He  worked 
as  a  proofreader  for  the  clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  1931.  He  was  hired  as 
a  deputy  sheriff  at  Arkansas  City  in  1933  un- 
der the  late  Howard  L.  Clayton.  The  Job.  ho 
said,  convinced  him  to  make  law  enforcement 
his  career. 

Mr.  Moore  ran  unopposed  In  his  first  politi- 
cal race  and  was  elected  circuit  and  chancery 
clerk.  He  was  elected  sheriff  in  1948.  He  had 
begun  his  thirteenth  term  in  January. 

Sheriff  Moore  was  a  Mason,  a  Shrlner  and 
a  Boy  Scouts  of  America  representative. 

Siu^vors  include  his  wife,  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Price  Moore;  a  son.  Robert  8.  Moore  Jr.,  of 
Payettevllle;  a  daughter.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Moore 
Gates  of  Woodbrldge  Air  Base.  England,  four 
brothers,  Ike  Moore  of  Diunas.  Ralph  Moore 
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of  Conway,  Lloyd  Moore  of  Colorado  and 
Charlie  Moore  of  North  Little  Rock;  three 
sisters,  Mrs.  Viola  McNeese  of  MontlceUo,  Mrs. 
Madge  Youree  of  Arkansas  City  and  Mrs.  Carr 
Lemolne  Prlddy  of  Seoul,  South  Korea,  and 
four  grandchildren. 

Funeral  arrangements  will  be  annonced 
by  Dyer  Funeral  Service  at  McGehee.  The 
family  requests  that  memorials  be  made  to  a 
favorite  church  or  religious  educational  in- 
stitution. 

MINISTER    PRAISES    SHERIFF'S    WORK 

Rev.  J.  M.  Watklns  of  Little  Rock,  presid- 
ing elder  of  the  Forest  City  District  of  the 
AUE  Church,  said  Monday  that  he  was  one 
of  many  thousands  who  were  "deeply  sad- 
dened" by  the  death  of  Sheriff  Robert  8. 
Moore  of  Desha  County. 

"His  innate  quality  of  genuine  friendliness 
to  people  regardless  of  race,  color  or  creed, 
won  for  him  a  place  In  the  sun  not  only  In 
the  Desha  County  area,  but  our  state  and 
nation,"  Mr.  Watklns  said.  "Omi  world  Is 
rtcher  because  a  Christian  gentleman  and 
law  enforcement  officer  whose  name  was 
Robert  S.  Moore  lived." 

Mr.  Watklns  said  his  wife  formerly  taught 
school  at  Arkansas  City  and  that  he  had 
served  as  a  minister  at  Arkansas  City  and 
McOehee. 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
93d  Congress  convened  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  said  in  both  Chambers  regard- 
ing the  energy  crisis  confronting  this 
Nation.  The  concern  expressed  in  Con- 
gress reflects  the  growing  awareness 
that  the  production  of  energy  not  only 
depletes  natural  resources  but  also  in- 
volves serious  economic  and  ecological 
costs. 

The  era  when  we  could  flip  on  a  light 
switch,  start  our  automobiles,  or  push 
up  the  heat  in  our  homes  without  regard 
for  where  the  energy  would  come  from 
has  passed.  Now  we  must  be  concerned 
about  the  effect  on  the  environment  and 
future  energy  supply  if  this  power  is 
used,  especially  if  it  is  used  IneflQciently. 

One  essential  point  about  the  energy 
crisis  which  I  fear  is  too  little  under- 
stood by  the  public  is  that  we  do  not 
have  a  fuel  shortage,  we  have  a  shortage 
of  clean  fuels.  SufQce  to  say  that  un- 
mined  coal  in  the  United  States  would 
easily  meet  our  energy  needs  through  the 
middle  of  the  next  century,  but  for  the 
fact  that  we  would  so  foul  our  air  by 
burning  that  coal  that  the  cost  in  de- 
struction of  our  environment  and  human 
suffering  would  be  Immense. 

What  must  we  do  to  deal  with  the  en- 
ergy crisis?  We  must  find  clean  en- 
vironmentally sound  ways  to  burn  coal 
and  other  available  fuels,  and  to  develop 
the  technology  of  new,  nonpoUutlng  en- 
ergy sources.  We  must  develop  policies 
which  will  assure  adequate  energy  sup- 
plies to  meet  the  demands  of  a  sound, 
full-employment  economy.  We  must  de- 
mand that  all  appropriate  steps  are 
taken  to  guarantee  that  energy  is  used 
efBciently. 

To  meet  these  goals,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Policy  Act  which  was  introduced 
by  the  Senators  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson  and  Mr.  Jackson)  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  (Mr.  Randolph). 


This  measure  proposes  the  creation  of 
quasi-public  corporations  to  conduct  re- 
search and  development  of  several  en- 
ergy sources,  each  of  which  has  the  po- 
tential for  providing  a  welcome  break- 
through In  meeting  domestic  energy 
needs  In  an  ecologically  sound  fashion. 

The  separate  corporations  would  be  in 
these  areas:  Coal  gasification,  shale  oil, 
coal  liquefaction,  advanced  power  cycle, 
and  geothermal  steam.  Each  of  these 
areas  has  been  the  subject  of  limited 
research,  and  in  each  respected  authori- 
ties have  suggested  the  time  Is  ripe  for 
significant  breakthroughs. 

Besides  establishing  the  research  and 
development  corporations,  this  measure 
also  sets  out  the  goals  of  coordinated, 
adequately  funded  energy  research  to 
meet  the  burgeoning  demand  for  energy 
in  a  responsible  fashion.  Rather  than 
yielding  to  pressures  for  meeting  energy 
needs  regardless  of  environmental  im- 
pact, or  equally  extreme  measures  to 
shut  off  demand,  this  approach  specifies 
and  requires  that  an  Integral  ingredient 
in  developing  new  Kiergy  sources  must 
be  the  minimizing  of  the  harmful  ecolog- 
ical effects  of  producing  that  energy. 

In  every  instance,  it  is  indicated  that 
the  research  and  prototype  energy  devel- 
opment be  geared  to  protecting  the  en- 
vironment. For  example,  while  the  tech- 
nology of  coal  liquefaction  is  not  new, 
heretofore  it  has  been  suffering  from  the 
same  deleterious  environmental  effects 
as  burning  the  coal  Itself.  The  goal  of  the 
research,  then,  would  be  to  refine  the 
technology  to  find  means  of  removing 
sulf lu*  before  the  liquefied  coal  is  burned 
or  cleaning  the  emissions  In  the  stacks. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  institutional- 
ization of  an  unnecessary  bureaucracy, 
the  measure  creates  a  small,  highly  pro- 
fessional staff  to  administer  general 
energy  research  and  development  fimds 
which  would  be  available  to  qualified 
public  and  private  researchers. 

A  substantial  sum  of  money — a  total 
of  more  than  $1  billion  a  year — is  pro- 
vided for  this  general  R.  &  D.  effort  and 
for  the  five  corporations.  While  this  is 
an  expensive  undertaking,  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  end  savings — in  supplying  clean 
energy — is  worth  the  investment.  More- 
over, the  bill  specifically  provides  that 
private  Industry  pay  at  least  40  percent 
of  the  costs  of  each  of  the  five  corpora- 
tions established.  This  should  mean  a 
private  investment  of  more  than  $150 
million  a  year,  making  the  costs  truly 
shared  between  Government  and  indus- 
try. 

As  welcome  as  this  legislation  is.  It  is 
not  of  itself  going  to  solve  our  energy 
problems.  There  are  a  number  of  prob- 
lems which  we  face  on  an  immediate 
basis  and  which  require  prompt  action. 

In  my  own  State  of  Indiana,  we  faced 
a  major  shortage  of  propane  gas  this 
winter,  just  when  demand  was  greatest 
among  farmers  who  had  to  operate  their 
grain  dryers.  My  oflace.  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  private  industry,  was  able  to  ar- 
range for  the  emergency  shipment  of 
more  than  four  million  gallons  of  pro- 
pane to  Indiana  to  avert  a  disaster. 

But  while  we  were  able  to  take  special 
action  to  solve  the  problem  this  year,  the 


propane  shortage  showed  that  there  are 
major  weaknesses  in  policies  of  refining 
crude  petroleum  and  in  distributing  taa.- 
ergy  supplies. 

A  parallel  situation  is  the  danger  that 
there  might  well  be  a  shortage  of  diesel 
fuel  this  spring  to  operate  farm  ma- 
chinery during  the  crucial  planting  sea- 
son. Farmers  have  little  leeway  about 
when  they  can  plant — this  is  governed 
largely  by  the  weather — and  we  must  be 
watchful  lest  we  find  ourselves  with  too 
little  diesel  fuel  during  the  short  plant- 
ing period. 

Moreover,  there  have  been  numerous 
suggestions  from  Government  oflaciais 
and  the  private  sector  that  there  might 
be  a  gasoline  shortage  this  summer. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  propane 
gas,  diesel  fuel,  sind  gasoline  are  all  pe- 
troleum products  and  that  these  short- 
ages and  potential  shortages  must  be 
faced  even  though  oil  wells  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States  are  producing  at 
full  capacity. 

Fortimately,  the  President  resp>onded 
to  an  urgent  plea  from  some  of  us  in  the 
Congress  and  suspended  oil  import 
quotas  when  it  was  clear  that  that  action 
was  needed.  However,  because  of  uncer- 
tainty about  future  Import  policies, 
foreign  suppliers  were  reluctant  to  com- 
mit too  much  crude  petroleimi  to  the 
United  States  in  excess  of  old  quotas. 

It  is  essential  that  the  oil  import  policy 
undergo  a  thorough  review  to  determine 
how  we  can  most  effectively  meet  do- 
mestic need  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
national  security  policy. 

Such  a  review  must  also  take  into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  areas  in  the  midwest, 
such  as  Indiana,  have  been  faced  with 
unfairly  high  fuel  prices  because  of  im- 
port and  distribution  policies  which 
favor  coastal  areas. 

The  unfair  economic  position  of  the 
great  middle  of  the  United  States  should 
also  be  an  Important  consideration  as 
the  Congress  is  asked  to  debate  the 
means  whereby  the  substantial  oil  and 
gas  reserves  in  Alaska  are  to  be  used 
effectively. 

I  Intend  to  raise  and  demand  an  an- 
swer to  the  question  of  why  Alaskan  oil 
should  go  to  the  west  coast  when  the 
need  is  greatest  in  the  midwest.  A  trans- 
Canadian  oil  pipeline  would  bring  the 
oil  to  the  Great  Lakes  for  distribution  in 
areas  where  there  Is  the  need  and  where 
costs  for  fuel  are  too  high.  Moreover, 
such  a  Canadian  route  could  parallel  the 
probable  gas  pipeline  taking  that  same 
route,  thus  minimizing  environmental 
problems. 

A  full  discussion  of  the  pipeline  ques- 
tion should  be  saved  for  another  time, 
but  I  think  it  important  to  indicate  that 
the  Midwest  will  not  be  content  to  pay 
30  to  40  percent  more  foi  its  fuel  than 
the  rest  of  the  Nation.  Nor  are  we  will- 
ing to  put  up  with  administrative  de- 
cisions which  force  us  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  uneven  distribution  of  available  en- 
ergy sources. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  view  that  one 
reason  for  our  current  problems  in  meet- 
ing energy  needs  has  been  the  great  reli- 
ance by  major  utilities  on  nuclear  power 
for  meeting  their  needs  in  this  decade. 
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Nuclear  power  has  had  an  laif  ortunate 
record  of  costing  far  more  than  estimates 
and  coming  on  line  far  later  t^ian  prom- 
ised. There  are  major  imanswered  ques- 
tions about  nuclear  technology;  the 
Atomic  Energy  Conmiission  itself  has 
acknowledged  in  the  past  2  years  that 
earlier  certainties  about  thai  safety  of 
radioactive  emission  standards  and  the 
emergency  core  cooling  systenis — the  key 
against  nuclear  disaster — wqre  prema 
ture. 

Because  of  the  continuing  debate  about 
the  safety  and  long-term  environmental 
effects  of  nuclear  power  it 
priate  and  unwise  for  the  pu 
or  the  government  to  rest  all 
plans  on  this  energy  source, 
reason  to  believe  that  the  lo: 
between  planning  and  operitlon  of  a 
nuclear  facility  will  not  contfciue.  Utili- 
ties have  a  respnosibility  to  iiak:;  their 
plans  with  a  candid  recognitjlon  of  the 
problem  Implicit  in  nuclear  poWer. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  oavered  the 
full  range  of  questions  which  must  be 
dealt  with  by  this  Congress  i^  we  are  to 
resolve  our  energy  crisis  on  both  short- 
term  and  long-term  bases.       ] 

In  addition  to  those  areas  I  have  dis- 
cussed, we  must  also  considex-  emission 
standards  legislation  concefning  the 
price  of  natural  gas  proposals  relating 
to  offshore  oil  drilling,  suggestions  deal- 
ing with  the  importation  of  liquified  nat- 
ural gas  and  other  relevant  and  difQcult 
questions. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  thit  we  will 
seek  to  meet  energy  needs  ln|a  manner 
that  encourages  public  understanding  of 
the  need  to  make  efficient  usejof  our  en- 
ergy sources,  to  protect  the  environment 
and  to  balance  our  prlorttles  In  a 
thoughtful,  responsible  fashion.  We 
must  move  beyond  easy  words  to  hard 
decisions,  and  we  must  do  th^t  with  an 
eye  not  only  to  providing  the  lenergy  we 
need,  but  with  an  eye  to  maktg  certain 
our  planet  Is  habitable  for  o^r  children 
and  our  children's  children 


TIMBER  EXPORT  ADMENISTTRATION 
ACT  OP  1973 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
sponsor  of  legislation  for  wlklch  I  am 
seeking  the  support  of  my  ccileagues,  I 
consider  It  a  part  of  my  resi^onsibility 
to  present  as  much  Informatlcm  as  I  can 
for  the  use  of  my  colleagues  so  that 
each  may  better  understand  the  Issues 
Involved. 

Specifically,  my  reference  is  to  the 
Timber  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1973,  S.  1033.  During  the  last  lew  weeks 
a  great  deal  of  misinformation  has  sur- 
faced as  to  precisely  what  it  \s  we  pro- 
pose to  accomplish  by  passage  of  this 
measure.  | 

I  ask  unanimous  consent]  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  several  news  items  that 
combine  to  present  a  lucid  picture  of  the 
problems  that  accrue  to  our  economy  and 
our  citizens  by  virtue  of  our  i  nonpollcy 
on  softwood  log  exports.  I 

By  urging  my  colleagues  to  s^udy  these 
papers.  I  do  not  Intend  to  Imbly  that  I, 
personally,  agree  with  each  ani  I  every  in- 
terpretation of  the  facts  or   :oncluslon 


arrived  at  by  the  respective  authors.  I  do 
feel  very  strongly,  however,  that  these 
Items  must  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  In  order  that  each  of  us 
might  have  an  opportxmlty  to  review  the 
facts  and  argimients  that  combine  to  il- 
lustrate the  difficulties  we  are  facing  as 
a  nation  because  of  the  unrestricted  ex- 
port of  softwood  logs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  High  Prick  fob  Exporting  Logs 

For  most  tJ.S.  Industries,  this  week's  de- 
valuation of  the  doUar  should  prove  to  be 
a  welcome  spur  to  overseas  sales  of  products 
and  services.  It  means  that  foreign  buyers 
can  piiTchase  U.S.  goods  at  chewier  prices. 
Hence,  exi>orts  should  grow. 

In  the  case  of  the  housing  Industry,  how- 
ever, the  10  percent  devaluation  of  the  dollar 
could  be  a  bitter  blow.  It  is  already  In  trouble 
because  exports  of  softwood  logs  to  Japan  are 
doing  so  well  that  prices  of  plywood  and  lum- 
ber In  the  VS.  have  Increased  20  percent  to 
50  percent  Just  since  the  start  of  Phase  m. 
Production  at  many  U.S.  sawmUls  Is  plum- 
meting as  some  mills  cut  back  on  their  out- 
put and  others  shut  down  because  of  a  short- 
age of  timber  stemming  from  the  export  of 
huge  quantities  of  logs  to  Japan.  And  such 
exports  win  probably  be  Increased  now  that 
the  Japanese  can  get  more  for  the  same 
amount  of  money. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Japanese  Lumber  Im- 
porters Assn.  leaves  no  doubt  that  Japan's 
demand  Is  aU  but  Insatiable.  He  says  that 
Japan  will  continue  to  seek  U.S.  logs,  which 
are  expected  to  add  up  to  90  percent  of  its 
lumber  Imports  this  year.  There  are  more 
than  24.000  sawmills  In  Japan,  which  Is  In 
the  middle  of  a  vast  hoiislng  boom,  and 
without  steady  log  suppUes,  the  association 
spokesman  Indicates,  thousands  of  Japanese 
mills  would  be  forced  to  go  out  of  business. 
ixw  cnsBS 

There  are  restrictions  on  the  export  of  logs 
from  Alaska  and  British  Columbia,  and  also 
from  land  owned  by  the  r.S.  government.  The 
latter  is  controUed  under  the  so-called  Morse 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1968.  which  runs  out  on  Dec.  31.  1973. 
But  there  are  no  restrictions  on  the  export 
of  logs  from  private  or  state  land  in  the 
continental  U.S.  The  Japanese  are  raiding 
this  market  and  apparently  are  ready  to  pay 
alznost  anything  for  timber  to  keep  their 
sawmlUs  buzzing. 

For  example,  according  to  Joseph  McCrack- 
en,  executive  vice-president  of  the  Western 
Forest  Industries  Assn..  In  Portland.  Ore.. 
In  10  days  tn  December  the  Japanese  bid  up 
the  price  of  Douglas  fir  sawlogs  by  $100  per 
1,000  board  ft.  As  a  result,  a  sawmill  In 
Tacoma.  Wash.,  sold  the  Japanese  20-mllUon 
ft.  of  Douglas  fir  logs  that  It  had  planned 
to  process  Itself.  It  made  a  t2-mllllon  profit. 

Builders'  associations  around  the  UJ3.  are 
vigorously  protecting  nmaway  prices  caused 
by  the  strong  Japanese  buying.  In  Washing- 
ton, officials  admit  protests  are  rolling  In. 
And  a  spokesman  at  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cU  affirms  It  Is  watching  lumber  prices  closely. 
"We  heard  a  good  deal  from  them  [the  b\illd- 
ersj  during  Phase  II,"  he  says.  "We  continue 
to  do  so." 

TRADK  TMBAT.ANCI 

A  high  U.S.  trade  official  Is  more  explicit, 
but  not  very  promising.  "The  Administration 
Is  under  enormous  preaeure  to  do  something 
about  log  exports,"  he  says.  The  subject  was 
on  the  agenda  of  Nixon's  special  trade  rep- 
resentative, WlUlam  £n)erle,  who  was  in 
Tokyo  last  week  for  talks  with  the  Japanese 
government.  But  observers  do  not  think 
Eberle  got  very  far  on  the  subject.  Moreover, 
the  Administration  "has  no  present  plans" 
to  Initiate  legislation  to  limit  log  exports. 


For  one  thing,  there  Is  the  balance  of  trade 
situation.  It  would  be  contradictory  for  the 
State  Dept.  to  continue  to  encourage  V£. 
exports  to  Japan  generally,  while  banning 
or  limiting  log  exports.  For  another  thing, 
the  alternative  of  forcing  the  Japanese  to 
buy  processed  timber  In  place  of  logs  could 
also  force  them  to  buy  elsewhere.  Thus,  the 
Treasury  and  Commerce  departments,  as' well 
as  such  big  compcmles  as  Weyerhaeuser,  could 
be  expected  to  oppose  export  limits. 

Though  the  Administration  Is  not  expected 
to  endorse  legislation  to  halt  the  sale  of 
logs  to  Japan,  there  Is  budding  agitation  for 
It  in  Congress.  Senators  Robert  W.  Packwood 
(R-Ore.)  and  Alan  Cranston  (D-Calif.)  sent 
a  letter  to  the  President  last  week  urging 
him  to  "declare  Unmedlately  a  six-month 
embargo  on  overseas  shipments  of  softwood 
logs  and  such  lesser  period  as  may  be  neces- 
sary on  lumber  and  plywood." 

GETTING  WORSE 

The  great  Increase  In  Itimber  prices  over 
the  past  year,  and  partlciUarly  in  recent 
months,  is  threatening  the  U.S.  homebuUd- 
Ing  Industry  and  the  homebuylng  public, 
Packwood  and  Cranston  argued.  Last  year, 
foreign  companies  bought  3-bllllon  board  ft. 
of  logs  from  the  U.S.;  90%  of  this  huge  q\ian- 
tlty  went  to  Japanese  Industry.  During  the 
same  period,  Imnber  costs  on  an  average 
house  in  the  U.S.  Jumped  $500. 

This  year,  the  prospects  are  worse.  Liunber 
costs  on  an  average  house  leaped  another 
$700  Just  m  January,  and  experts  estimate 
that  this  will  eliminate  about  2-mllllon 
Americans  from  the  slngle-famUy  house 
market. 

Senator  Packwood  already  has  prepared 
draft  legislation,  which  he  expects  to  Intro- 
duce in  the  Senate  within  a  few  weeks.  And 
the  response  of  those  In  the  industry  who 
have  seen  his  proposal  is  said  to  be  "gen- 
erally quite  favorable."  But  anything  lees 
than  a  price  rollback  wUl  be  less  than  satis- 
factory to  hard-pressed  users  of  U.S.  lum- 
ber and  plywood. 

Edward  J.  Pllkaytls,  owner  of  Webster  Lum- 
ber Mills  in  Seattle,  says  bitterly:  "The 
Japanese  market  is  governing  the  lumber 
market  In  the  U.S.  What  the  Japanese  decide 
to  pay  Is  what  the  American  has  to  pay  to 
comp>ete."  Says  Bronson  J.  Lewis,  executive 
vice-president  of  the  American  Plywood 
Assn.,  "There  is  Just  no  way  a  UJ3.  ttiih  can 
live  with  these  kinds  of  prices." 

[From  the  Sunday  Portland  Oregonlan, 

Feb.  25,  1973] 

New  Elements  Added  to  Japanese  Loc-Salx 

Controversy 

(By  D.  J.  Sorensen) 

"I  don't  want  to  do  It,  but  If  the  only  way 
I  can  stay  alive  Is  to  sell  to  the  Japanese, 
then  I'll  have  to  do  it.  I  have  workers  and 
their  families  that  I  am  concerned  about  and 
they  need  to  keep  working." 

This  comment  was  reportedly  made  by  a 
sawmill  owner  In  Western  Washington  who 
has  been  approached  by  a  Japanese  company 
with  an  offer  to  buy  the  mill. 

Rumors  are  circulating  in  logging  circles 
about  reported  offers  by  Japanese  to  buy 
mills  or  purchase  land  to  build  tolUs. 

One  such  report  claims  a  Japanese  firm, 
through  an  export  company,  has  acquired  an 
option  to  buy  a  sawmill  In  South-Central 
Washington.  The  owner  of  the  mUl  denied  he 
was  dealing  with  the  Japanese,  although  he 
admitted  a  Washington  lumberman  has  an 
option  to  buy  the  mill. 

The  latter  also  denied  the  Japanese  con- 
nection, as  did  an  official  of  the  Japanees 
company  supposedly  Involved. 

Another  report  had  a  mill  in  Coos  County 
being  sold  along  with  a  large  stand  of  private 
timber.  The  owner  admitted  selling  the  tim- 
ber to  a  lumberman  who  has  been  active  in 
the  export  market.  He  would  nut  admit  how 
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much  was  Involved,  but  sources  indicate  it 
was  around  80  million  bocud  feet. 

The  owner  denied,  however,  that  the  mill 
bad  been  sold  and  that  it  was  being  operated 
normally  with  timber  supplied  from  other 
company  lands. 

Still  another  story  has  West  Coast  Orient's 
Co.,  an  Independent  exporting  company,  buy- 
ing land  in  Tacoma  to  build  a  mill.  T.  Ban, 
executive  vice  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  company,  said  in  Portland  that  his 
company  is  purchasing  the  tlmberland  for 
Mitsui,  a  company  with  which  It  does  most  of 
Its  business. 

"We  are  negotiating  for  tlmberland  from 
the  mill  owner,"  he  told  The  Oregonlan.  "Any 
Idea  that  a  mill  will  be  built  is  only  rumor. 
We  have  been  acquiring  private  land  and 
timber  on  the  West  Coast  for  several  years, 
but  there  is  no  thought  to  anything  so  ezotlo 
as  a  mill." 

Officials  of  Mitsui  were  unavailable  for 
comment. 

The  likelihood  of  the  Japanese  making  di- 
rect Investments  in  mills  In  the  Northwest 
iB  very  real.  They  are  investing  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  One  Japyanese  trader  In  Port- 
land said,  "If  we  were  to  build  or  buy  a  saw- 
mill In  the  Northwest  we  would  use  it  to 
produce  lumber  to  sell  here  as  well  as  ship 
to  Japan." 

Reports  of  direct  Investments  by  the  Jap- 
anese along  with  the  possibility  of  export- 
ing lumber  to  Japan  are  two  new  ingredients 
to  the  long-standing  dispute  over  log  ex- 
ports. 

The  Japanese  ambassador  to  the  U.S.  dis- 
closed In  Portland  last  week  that  his  country 
is  considering  buying  dimension  lumber. 
Currently,  Japanese  Interests  are  buying  4x4 
squares,  a  basic  construction  Item  for  their 
bouses. 

Contacted  about  this  possibility,  Japanese 
traders  in  Portland  pointed  out  that  a  change 
In  the  housing  code  is  necessary  before  they 
can  buy  dimension  liunber. 

"The  government  must  approve  any 
changes,"  one  of  them  said,  "so  we  have  to 
wait  for  this  approval  before  we  can  buy  lum- 
ber." He  was  optimistic  that  Japan  would 
soon  take  the  necessary  steps  to  Import  lum- 
ber from  the  U.S. 

The  Japanese  trader,  who  asked  to  be  un- 
identified, said,  "The  demand  for  American 
logs  is  going  up  qiUckly.  We  have  a  big 
shortage  of  houses  In  Japan  and  we  have  a 
goal  to  build  2  million  homes  a  year. 

"Money  Is  plentiful  In  our  country  and  In- 
terest rates  are  low.  so  people  are  finding  It 
easy  to  get  money  to  buUd.  Hovraver,  costs 
are  very  high,  and  they  are  continuing  to 
rise.  We  have  quite  a  bit  of  Inflation,  and  the 
cost  of  the  land  Is  high,  too. 

"I  don't  think  the  market  will  stand  such 
high  prices  in  Japan  very  long  and  with 
housing  and  land  costs  going  up  so  fast,  the 
people  cannot  afford  to  pay  such  a  high  price 
for  very  long." 

However,  the  flow  across  the  Padflc  con- 
tinues at  a  brisk  clip;  mills  in  the  Northwest 
still  gripe  about  the  dwindling  supply  of  logs 
and  make  adjustments  In  their  work  force, 
and  government  figures  make  desperate  at- 
tempts to  solve  the  dilemma. 

One  of  the  latter  gestures  finds  Rep.  Wen- 
dell Wyatt,  R-Ore.,  traveling  to  Japan  on  a 
factfinding  mission.  With  the  devaluation  of 
the  dollar,  there  is  talk  that  the  Japanese 
will  step  up  their  buying  becaiise  the  logs 
will  be  cheaper. 

If  the  Japanese  were  to  begin  Importing 
lumber  It  might  ease  the  situation  for  some 
mlUs  but  would  bring  added  presstue  to  the 
domestic  housing  market.  With  prices  al- 
ready high  and  lumber  scarce,  the  prospect 
of  shipping  lumber  to  Japan  wotild  divert 
lumber  from  domestic  needs. 

Domestic  mills  would  have  to  be  asstired  of 
a  supply  of  logs  to  provide  lumber  for  the 
Japanese  market.  Export  of  lumber  Is  looked 
on  In  some  quarters  as  a  solution,  but  It 


would  have  to  be  tied  to  a  decline  in  log 
exports  to  be  a  practical  solution. 

MeanwhUe,  the  high  bidding  goes  on  and 
mills  and  other  wood  users  are  feeling  the  log 
pinch. 

One  Industry  soiuce  reported  that  10  days 
ago  the  Japanese  had  offered  $996  per  thou- 
sand board  feet  of  No.  1  Douglas  fir  peelers 
and  another  offer  was  made  for  $975  for  logs 
In  the  Puget  Sound  area. 

"Six  weeks  ago.  the  price  was  about  $775." 
he  said.  "Prices  of  some  of  the  lower  grades 
are  beginning  to  drop  but  the  high  grades 
are  still  way  up."  The  volume  of  the  top 
grades  Is  not  large,  however. 

According  to  one  company,  the  offers  have 
been  so  attractive  that  it  could  sell  Its  log 
Inventory,  close  down  the  mill  and  pay  the 
employes  until  next  year  and  make  a  $2  mil- 
lion profit.  "What  can  I  do?"  he  asks. 

The  l(^s  the  Japanese  buy  are  the  better 
grades,  and  this  cuts  down  on  the  supply 
for  other  wood  users.  The  Nlcolal  Co.,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  Portland  manufacturer  of  doors 
that  has  had  to  lay  off  workers  because  of  a 
shortage  of  logs. 

"Our  order  file  Is  fantastic,"  said  Paul 
Karstedt,  president  of  the  company,  "and 
we  could  make  all  the  doors  we  want  If  we 
had  the  lumber.  We  use  shop  grade  lumber 
for  our  doors,  and  much  of  what  normally 
went  into  shop-grade  lumber  now  goes  Into 
exports." 

As  a  result,  Nlcolal  has  laid  off  129  workers 
In  the  last  two  weeks  or  so  and  the  work 
force  Is  down  from  a  total  of  352  last  Dec.  31. 

"We're  buying  lumber  anywhere  we  can  get 
It,"  Karstedt  said,  "Canada,  California  as 
well  as  Oregon.  It's  all  negotiation  and  we 
have  had  to  pay  twice  as  much  as  normal  to 
get  lumber." 


The  Lttmber  Crisis 

An  update  of  a  speech  given  at  the  Tacoma 
Home  BuUders  Association  on  February  22. 
By  Wayne  Gasklns  from  Western  Forest  In- 
dustries Association. 

The  problems  we  run  Into  In  supplying  the 
American  homebullder  Is  a  softwood  raw 
material  crunch,  and  it's  a  crunch  that's  a 
world  crunch — It's  a  world  softwood  short- 
age. You  have  been  hearing  a  lot  about  how 
the  Forest  Service  should  be  required  to  prac- 
tice better  forestry,  that  with  better  prac- 
tices on  the  natural  forests  we  would  have 
all  the  timber  we  need  to  supply  U.  S.  and 
Japanese  needs. 

But  that  is  a  long  range  project,  not  a 
source  of  immediate  relief  for  this  years  hous- 
ing starts.  We  are  faced  with  a  raw  material 
crunch !  A  short  term  solution  might  be  some 
device  to  get  a  portion  of  the  VS.  logs  that 
are  now  pouring  to  Japan  back  into  the 
American  homebulldlng  stream.  This  outfiow 
of  logs  has  become  even  more  critical  with 
the  revaluation  of  the  dollar  and  the  upward 
float  of  the  yen.  Our  latest  figures  indicate 
that  instead  of  2.8  biUlon  board  feet  log 
scale,  the  Japanese  want  an  additional  700 
million  board  feet  this  year;  1973.  That  raises 
1973  export  projection  to  3'/2  bUUon  feet, 
enough  wood  to  buUd  250,000  average  Ameri- 
can homes.  You  also  wUl  hear  that  all  of  the 
homebulldlng  nations  are  peaking  In  their 
homebulldlng  programs. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  the  Japan  Economic 
Research  Center  of  Tokyo  reports.  The  Japan 
Economic  Research  Center  reports  that  in 
1971  Japan  built  4^  %  more  houses  than  they 
did  In  1970.  In  1972  Japan  buUt  17!^  %  more 
than  they  did  In  3971.  They're  slowing  down 
though — in  1973  they  are  projecting  housing 
starts  to  Increase  by  only  12%  over  1972. 
Japan  is  slowing  down  the  rate  of  increase^ 
If  that  Is  called  peaking. 

We  are  hearing  also,  this  export  log  trade 
is  essential  for  ovir  balance  of  trade.  However, 
for  each  dollar  we  generate  In  softwood  log 
export  trade.  It  costs  us  $3.26  to  buy  the 
equivalent  lumber,  or  better  still,  let's  call  It 


substitute  liunber  from  Canada.  If  we  were 
to  stop,  and  could  stop  Immediately,  all  log 
exports  to  Japan,  we  would  Improve  our 
three-way  balance  of  trade  with  Canada. 
Ji^pan  and  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  would  Improve  its  balance  of  trade  by 
almost  $500  million.  Lastly,  there  Is  another 
red  herring  that  has  been  drug  across  the 
landscape,  i.e.  our  softwood  manufacturers 
are  producing  at  full  capacity.  Some  elected 
government  representatives  have  been  saying 
that  and  particularly  those  log  exporting 
companies  that  are  growing  fat  on  exports 
have  been  saying  that.  We  just  couldn't  be- 
lieve It,  so  we  started  checking.  What  we 
found  on  our  limited  study  of  18  mills  in 
Western  Washington,  was  that  If  these  mills 
had  the  logs  immediately,  we  could  produce 
68  million  feet  of  additional  lumber  per 
month.  These  mlUs — Roesler  TUnber — re- 
duced In  December  from  two  shifts  to  one. 
Seattle-Snohomlsh  operating  only  one  shift. 
Evans  Products  plywood  plant  is  down,  cut- 
ting 155  people  out  of  work.  These  mill  work- 
ers are  picketing  log  loading  ships.  Ander- 
son and  Mlddleton — one  shift,  would  operate 
two  shifts  and  go  to  six  days  If  they  had  the 
logs.  Mt.  Adams  Veneer — operating  three 
shifts,  one  lathe,  have  one  lathe  sitting  Idle. 

These  are  just  a  few  examples.  Another  mill 
in  Western  Washington  is  under  option  to 
the  Japanese.  The  Japanese  are  getting  con- 
cerned. They  are  buying  the  sawmUl  so  they 
can  be  sure  that  they  get  their  lumber  if  log 
exports  are  restrained. 

EnrroHs  Note  :  It  is  Imperative  that  the  ex- 
ports of  logs  and  lumber  be  stopped  until 
prices  and  supply  are  normalized.  You  are 
all  urged  to  write  your  Congressmen  and 
Governor  constantly  untu  something  has 
been  done. 

[From  the  Klamath  Falls  (Oreg.)   Herald 

and  News,  Mar.  4, 19731 

Loo  Export  Cutback  Not  Expected  To  Hxjbt 

Basin 

(By  Lee  Julllerat) 

Effects  on  local  mills  of  a  proposed  log  ex- 
port ban  or  cutback  are  up  for  question,  but 
most  lumbermen  agree  the  effects  would  be 
relatively  minor. 

Sen.  Bob  Packwood,  R-Oregon,  and  Rep. 
Wendell  Wyatt,  R-Oregon,  have  announced 
plans  to  introduce  legislation  banning  and 
limiting  the  export  of  Ic^s  from  the  U.S.  to 
Japan.  Packwood's  bill  would  place  a  total 
embargo  on  log  exports  whUe  Wyatt's  planned 
legislation  would  stop  the  export  of  logs  from 
federal  lands. 

No  logs  from  Klamath  County  areas  are 
reported  being  shipped  overseas.  Most  logs 
being  sent  to  Japan  are  from  Western  Oregon 
and  Washington. 

Weyerhaeuser  Co.  has  sent  Eastern  Oregon 
logs  overseas  In  the  past,  according  to  com- 
pany spokesmen,  but  has  not  shipped  any  In 
recent  years.  The  company  has  come  under 
heavy  fire  because  it  sends  heavy  amounts  of 
Northwest  timber  overseas. 

"Weyerhaeuser,  and  to  my  knowledge,  no 
one  else  In  Eastern  Oregon  is  exporting  tim- 
ber," reports  Weyerhaeuser  Eastern  Oregon 
Vice  President  Bernard  Agrons. 

Agrons  has  noted  previously  that  a  log  ex- 
port ban  would  result  In  Increased  log  prices 
In  the  U.S.  and  the  loss  of  memy  Jobs  In 
Washington  and  Western  Oregon. 

Countering  Agrons'  argument,  however,  Is 
GU  Hannlgan,  manager  of  Klamath  Lumber 
Co.  "If  exports  are  trimmed,  I  think  well  see 
a  drop  in  domestic  lumber  and  plywood 
prices,"  he  believes. 

Other  effects,  according  to  Hannlgan,  would 
be  increased  "stability  and  orderliness  In  the 
timber  situation  Insofar  as  not  having  people 
from  the  coast  coming  in  here  and  bidding 
for  timber." 

Hannlgan  says  that  In  reoent  months  lum- 
ber companies  from  the  Oregon  coast  have 
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been  bidding  on  area  timber 
when  supply  goes  down  the  price 

Other  local  lumbermen. 
Glldden,  forester  for  Columbia 
Klamath   Dlvlalon,   believe   that 
ban.    competition    from    lumber 
from  such   areas   as   Medford   for 
County  may  increase.  "The 
he  says,  could  Intensify  because 
ber  mills  sending  logs  overseas 
their  demands  from  coastal  foresti 

Some  lumbermen  have  noted  tha ; 
tlon  with  Medford-area  mills  for 
logs  has  Increased  In  recent  years 
that  "ripples"  are  felt  as  coastal 
Into  the  Grants  Pass  or  Medford 
cause   thoee   mills   to   reach   Into 
County  are  echoed  by  many 
lumbermen. 

Locally.  It  means  that  some 
panles  must  In  turn  look  to 
Klamath  Falls  for  timber. 

David  Maxwell,  sales  manager 
Lumber   Co.,   believes   that   an 
would  make  wood  "more  available 
that  although  short-term  effects 
relatively   minor,  over  a  longer 
efTects  would  be  more  intensively 

Weyerhaeuser,  however,  believes 
effects  are  minor  at  most  and  notes 
Is  no  log  shortage  at  present  In 
gon.  According  to  Agrons.  the 
supplying  "significant  quantities 
to  21  different  plants  In  and  around 
math    Basin."    Including    mills 
county. 

The  demand  for  Klamath  area 
also  subject  to  debate. 

Traditionally,     the     Japanese 
sought  the  types  of  lumber 
such  as  ponderosa  pine.  White  fir 
species  not  generally  found  In  the 
Basin  have  been  most  desired  for 

Some    lumbermen.    Including 
have   claimed   that   the   Japanese 
showing  Interest  In  pine  woods  for 
seas.  Other  types  of  wood,  such  u 
been  demanded  because  of  the  tus% 
building  In  Japan. 
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[From  the  Olendale,  Calif.  Newsj Press, 
Mar.  5,  19731 

Japan  Butzrs  Pttsh  U.S.  Luiibe^  Prices 

Up 

(By  BUI  HUl) 

Seatttk,  Wash. — Skyrocketing  log  prices 
have  closed  more  than  a  doiien 
mills  In  the  Northwest  and  at  least  that 
many  more  have  curtailed  produqtlon.  The 
cost  of  building  a  4-bedroom  housal  has  risen 
$1,200  In  the  last  13  months,  including  $700 
In  one  recent  month  alone.  1 

Mill  operators,  lumber  dealers  anp  builders 
all  blame  Japanese  buyers  who  hate  pushed 
log  prices  upward  as  much  as  70(1  per  cent 
In  the  last  five  months,  tJid  there  la  no  sign 
that  prices  are  about  to  level  off.       I 

In  New  Orleans,  prime  Douglas  ir  lumber 
produced  In  the  Pacific  Northwei  has  In- 
creased in  price  from  $172  a  thous^d  board 
feet  to  more  than  $400  a  thousand,  laccordlng 
to  Robert  P.  Schafl  of  Schaff  Brothers  Con- 
struction Co.  Cedar  from  the  Noithwest  is 
bringing  more  than  $600  a  thousand. 

In  one  recent  sale  Japanese  buyer  s,  bidding 
against  each  other  paid  more  than  $1,000 
a  thotisana  board  feet  for  Port  Or  ord  cedar 
on  the  stump. 

In  a  Skagit  County  sale,  timber  appraised 
at  $41.50  a  thousand  sold  for  $30!  a  thou- 
sand— more  than  seven  times  Its  appraised 
value.  In  Snohomish  County,  timber  ap- 
praised at  $72  a  thousand  sold  f o  ■  $293.  In 
both  sales  Washington  firms  were  the  suc- 
cessful bidders. 

In  Aberdeen.  Wash..  170  mill  workers  are 
Jobless  because  their  employer — ffsans  Prod- 
ucts Co. — "couldn't  compete  In  ths  lumber- 
buying  market  with  Japanese  biyers."  An 


Evans  salesman  told  how  his  sales  bad 
dropped  60  per  cent  because  he  couldnt 
guarantee  delivery  within  a  reasonable  time 
period.  "You  can't  sell  something  you  don't 
have  or  may  not  get."  lamented  Chuck 
Schweitzer. 

Earlier,  not  far  away  at  McCleary,  Simpson 
Timber  curtailed  operations  at  its  veneer 
plant  "due  to  a  shortage  of  peeler-slzed  logs." 

Closures  and  production  cutbacks  are  all 
hinged  to  the  same  monotonous  reason: 
Japanese  buying,  U.S.  exporting. 

One  of  the  biggest  arguments  against  log 
exports  Is  that  It  takes  two  men  to  fell 
a  tree;  but  It  takes  40  men  to  turn  this 
natural  resource  Into  a  finished  product  here 
at  home. 

As  one  manufacturer  put  It:  "We're  not 
talking  about  selling  timber,  we're  talking 
about  "selling  out.'  Exporting  raw  timber  to 
a  foreign  land  to  be  manufactured  Into  prod- 
ucts and  Imported  back  Into  the  United 
States  Is  a  serious  question.  We  need  JoIm  and 
our  natural  resources  should  not  be  exploited 
at  the  public's  expense." 

Proponents  of  log  exports  contend  that  It 
produces  a  "healthy  business  climate  and  will 
help  balance  foreign  trade  which  last  year 
resulted  in  a  $6  billion  deficit." 

President  Nixon's  recent  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  "favors  Japanese  exporters,"  declared 
one  sawmill  operator. 

"Japanese  buyers  can  purchase  U.S.  logs 
10  per  cent  cheaper  ihan  the  local  sawmill. 
The  Japanese  can  now  pay  $100  for  logs 
that  cost  local  mUls  $110.  It  doesn't  make 
sense,  but  that's  what  the  devaluation  of 
the  dollar  means  in  timber  country." 

"The  wood  supply  In  the  United  States  is 
critical,"  declared  Darrell  L.  Robinson,  presi- 
dent of  a  Portland,  Ore.,  forest  products 
firm. 

Robinson  is  alarmed  at  shipments  of  logs 
over  the  last  10  months  from  Washington, 
Oregon,  California  and  Alaska  totaling  2.3 
bUllon  board  feet  compared  to  1.4  billion 
board  feet  during  the  same  period  last  year. 

Sens.  Alan  Cranston,  D-Callf.,  and  Robert 
Packwood,  R-Ore.,  disagree  with  any  theory 
that  log  exports  provide  the  answer  to  the 
balance  of  payments  In  foreign  trade.  They 
have  asked  President  Nixon  to  ban  timber 
exports  to  Japan. 

Sen.  Cranston  says  large  exports  of  logs 
to  meet  Japan's  housing  needs  "have  been 
a  major  factor  In  driving  up  prices  here 
at  home."  He  noted  that  the  45  million  log 
feet  of  timber  committed  to  Japan  for  the 
first  three  months  of  this  year,  is  foiw  times 
more  than  the  amount  purchased  during  s 
corresponding  period  last  year. 

"Japan  Is  consuming  more  than  one-third 
of  the  timber  production  of  California  and 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the  pace  of  their 
buying  is  accelerating,"  Crtinston  said. 

Meanwhile,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Is  In- 
vestigating "ninaway  Infiation  In  the  lum- 
ber Industry." 

Both  Cranston  and  Packwood  are  members 
of  the  committee. 

Hearings  on  a  Packwood  and  Cranston  bill 
calling  for  an  extended  embargo  on  the  ex- 
port of  U.S.  timber  are  scheduled  In  April. 

Export  op  Logs:   "Something's  Got  To 

Happen" 

(By  Peter  Toll) 

"Something's  got  to  happen  or  within  18  to 
24  months  this  mill  Is  going  to  close  down," 
says  a  Coqullle  plywood  mill  mantiger. 

"The  benefits  aren't  $2  million  a  year,  like 
the  port  says,  but  $10  million  in  my  estima- 
tion," says  the  manager  of  a  Coos  Bay  steve- 
dore company. 

The  topic  of  their  contradlctary  statements 
Is  the  very  complex  subject  of  log  exports  and 
their  impact  on  Cooa  Covmty's  people  and 
economy. 

It  is  a  topic  that  makes  Hank  Dotter  seethe 


with  frustration.  He  is  the  manager  of  the 
Douglas  Fir  Plywood  Co.  mlU.  a  subsidiary 
of  Roseburg  Lumber  Co.  employing  some  570 
people  In  Coqullle. 

He  is  blunt  and  to  the  point.  "We  can't 
compete  with  the  Japanese"  when  it  comes  to 
bidding  and  buying  timber.  Normally,  he 
said,  his  operation  has  a  standing  timber  in- 
ventory for  24  months  ahead.  Today  it  has 
shrunk  to  13  months. 

Dotter's  mill  uses  some  70  million  board 
feet  a  year  producing  plywood  and  veneer. 
With  market  costs  what  they  are,  he  said,  his 
firm  is  at  a  10  per  cent  profit  margin.  April  1, 
when  the  company's  fiscal  year  begins,  he 
predicts  problems. 

"If  things  continue  we'll  be  losing  5  to  7 
per  cent  instead  of  gaining  10  per  cent.  And 
if  that  continues  very  long  we'll  close  down," 
he  said  frankly. 

Dotter  said  his  firm  is  in  good  shape  if  it 
can  buy  Douglas  fir  for  some  $100  a  thousand 
board  feet  or  as  high  as  $130  a  thousand.  To- 
day, with  Japanese  demand  pushing  the  price 
up,  Dotter  said  he  bid  at  an  "exorbitant  $180 
and  still  lost"  the  bidding. 

"We  haven't  bought  any  timber  for  two 
months"  In  Bureau  of  Land  Management  auc- 
tions, he  said.  "I  don't  know  what  we're  going 
to  do." 

Realistically,  he  has  already  had  to  cut 
back  personnel.  Thirty  people  have  been 
layed  off,  reluctantly.  In  recent  weeks.  His 
mill  had  sales  of  $22  million  last  year  but  al- 
ready the  sales  are  slipping. 

"I  can  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall." 
he  laments. 

Compounding  the  problem  Is  the  shortage 
of  timber  already,  he  explained,  combined 
with  the  high  prices  ("the  American  public  la 
going  to  go  to  other  building  materials")  and 
a  lack  of  controlling  legislation. 

"No  other  country  in  the  world  ships  raw 
logs  except  \is,"  he  said.  "And  the  longshore- 
men and  stevedores  think  its  great — which  it 
is,  for  them.  But  our  mill  doesn't  have  enough 
timber  and  that  means  we  don't  produce  ply- 
wood for  domestic  use." 

Among  those  reaping  benefits,  as  Dotter 
said,  are  the  men  who  load  those  big  ships  In 
the  Port  of  Coos  Bay. 

Steve  Felklns,  local  manager  for  Brady- 
Hamilton  Stevedore  Co.,  admits  "some  of  the 
small  operators  are  being  hurt.  But  Weyer- 
haeuser last  week  declared  the  biggest  divi- 
dend in  its  history." 

Felklns  said  he  personally  conducted  a  fi- 
nancial Impact  survey  on  the  log  export  situ- 
ation after  a  Port  of  Coos  Bay  Study  indi- 
cated the  exports  produce  $2  million  In  local 
revenue. 

He  estimates  that  Coos  County  Income  Im- 
pact at  $10  million.  As  an  example,  he  tele- 
phoned Hertz  at  the  airport  "and  they  said 
about  25  per  cent  of  their  business  is  Japa- 
nese log  buyers  driving  down  from  Seattle." 

Felklns  feels  a  good  portion  of  the  export 
logs,  such  as  Port  Orford  white  cedar,  have 
no  domestic  market  anyway.  "But  there  are 
some  fine  logs  going  out  of  here,  too,"  he 
added. 

Miles  Munson,  general  manager  of  Al 
Pelrce  Lumber  Co.  in  Coos  Bay,  said  his 
firm,  which  employs  some  150,  outlined  some 
of  the  problems. 

Quotas  on  exports,  he  said,  have  been  en- 
acted by  Congress  to  cover  export  of  logs 
from  federal  timber  lands  such  as  those  ad- 
ministered by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. 

"So  some  companies  sell  their  own  supply 
for  export  and  then  use  the  federal  timber 
for  the  domestic  market,"  he  said.  In  that 
way  the  export  limitations  become  meaning- 
less. 

Revenue  from  timber  sales  on  state-owned 
lands,  he  said,  by  Oregon  law  g[oes  to  pay 
for  education.  "So  the  educators  are  happy 
about  the  high  prices  for  state  timber,"  Mun- 
son said  matter-of-factly. 
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Another  factor,  be  said,  is  the  balance  of 
trade.  "Japan  has  lots  of  U.S.  dollars  and 
Nixon  would  like  to  see  them  over  here  in 
our  treaaury  again." 

As  for  Al  Pelrce  "s  fortunes  in  the  current 
situation,  he  said  the  firm  Is  on  good  foot- 
ing. "We  have  some  of  our  own  timber  to 
draw  on."  However,  he  added,  "there's  going 
to  be  a  problem  when  prices  fall." 

Indeed,  "there  has  never  been  any  price 
control  on  logs,"  noted  Wylle  Smith  Sr., 
vice  president  of  Coos  Head  Timber  Co.  in 
Coos  Bay. 

Smith  said  "because  of  that,  combined 
with  the  limited  number  of  trees  and  the 
exports  there  is  a  real  squeeze  now." 

Ken  Rogge,  owner  of  Rogge  Lumber  Sales 
Inc.  in  Bandon  and  Port  Orford,  said  his 
firm  "hasn't  felt  any  effect  yet  but  I  expect 
it  later." 

He  is  concerned,  he  said,  with  the  cuttable 
timber  on  federal  land  which  is  not  being 
opened  to  logging.  "There  are  acres  and 
acres  of  timber  out  there  getting  rotten." 
He  said  the  overripe  timber  rots  and  "the 
taxpayers  are  losing  money." 

Generally,  however,  Rogge  is  optimistic. 
The  attitude  at  several  other  smaller  com- 
panies seemed  varied,  according  to  an  In- 
formal telephone  poll  by  The  World.  The 
optimism  Is  cautious.  In  some  cases,  and 
quickly  turns  to  concern. 

Dotter's  concern  Is  obvious.  He  thinks  the 
state  should  limit  exports  to  lumber  and 
not  logs.  "That  way  everybody  benefits,"  he 
said.  "And  I  don't  mean  squared  off  logs; 
that's  a  subterfuge.  I  mean  lumber." 

To  all  observers,  however,  the  solution  is 
not  at  hand.  And  time  will  tell  whether  men 
like  Dotter  will  have  to  close  their  mills  or 
an  arm  of  government  steps  In  to  put  con- 
trols on  the  situation. 

[Prom  the  San  Francisco,  (Calif.)  Examiner 

and  Chronicle,  Mar.  11,  19731 

Timber  Exports.  Short  Supply  Push  Prices 

Up 

(By  L.  G.  Maatz) 

Lumber  prices  are  soaring,  and  the  pinch 
is  being  felt  by  developer  and  contractor 
alike.  Ultimately  though,  the  one  caught  in 
the  crunch  will  be  the  one  paying  the  final 
bill — the  consumer. 

It's  the  old  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
When  you  have  a  lot  of  something  and  no- 
body wants  it,  the  price  goes  down.  But 
when  your  supply  dwindles  and  the  demand 
rises,  the  prices  can  go  out  of  sight.  That's 
the  current  situation  in  the  lumber  in- 
dustry. 

Locally,  prices  of  lumber  and  plywood  have 
risen  sharply  over  the  past  two  months — 20 
to  30  percent  In  some  cases — according  to 
local  lumber  wholesalers. 

"It's  creating  a  lot  of  psmlc  with  our  cus- 
tomers," says  Ray  Ryan,  manager  of  J.  E. 
Hlgglns  Lumber  here.  "They're  asking  us 
when  it's  going  to  stop,  and  we  don't  have  an 
answer  for  them.  Lumber  prices  are  a  week- 
to-week  proposition  now. 

exports  up 

The  biggest  factor  still  seems  to  be  exports 
to  Japan,  although  rail  car  shortages  and  the 
drop  of  economic  controls  are  certainly  hav- 
ing their  effect. 

Increased  seasonal  demand  has  also  taken 
its  toll.  Although  heavy  rains  on  the  West 
Coast  have  hampered  building  starts  here, 
unusually  mild  weather  in  the  Eastern  mar- 
kets has  kept  demand  high  there.  And  starts 
nationwide  are  expected  to  be  over  two  mil- 
lion again  this  year. 

According  to  figures  released  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Home  Builders,  some  45 
million  log-feet  of  American  timber  have 
been  committed  to  Japanese  firms  for  the 
first  three  months  of  this  year.  This  is  four 
times  more  than  for  a  similar  period  last 
year. 


And,  according  to  a  Wall  Street  Journal 
report,  Japanese  buyers  are  continuing  to 
outbid  their  American  competitors  for  lum- 
ber to  supply  the  Japanese  housing  boom.  In 
one  month,  the  report  quotes  Industry 
sources,  prices  on  Douglas  fir  for  export  to 
Japan  more  than  doubled — from  $135  a  thou- 
sand board-feet  to  $300. 

American  Plywood  Association  Vice  Pres- 
ident Joseph  Leltzlnger  says  "the  Japanese 
are  trying  to  buy  everything  In  sight.  The 
prices  they  are  paying  are  ranging  from  four 
to  five  times  the  appraised  value  of  the 
timber." 

Rail  car  shortages  are  creating  difficulties 
in  getting  lumber  to  domestic  markets  as  well 
but  the  dropping  of  economic  controls  follow- 
ing the  end  of  Phase  II  seems  to  be  the  next 
biggest  factor. 

CONTROLS  OFP 

Some  Industry  spokesmen  feel  that  the 
increase  in  prices  Is  a  result  of  prices  being 
held  down  artlfically  during  the  recent 
freeze.  And  prices  did  Jump  significantly  fol- 
lowing the  drop  of  price  controls.  Crow's 
Weekly  Letter,  an  industry  pricing  service, 
indicated  that  ^A  Inch  exterior  plywood 
sheathing  was  selling  at  the  mill  for  $156 
a  thousand  square-feet  on  January  5,  the 
Friday  before  the  end  of  Phase  n.  Since  then 
It  has  risen  to  $175  a  thousand  square-feet. 

Emmett  Clifford,  Associated  Home  Build- 
ers president  here,  acknowledges  that  the 
dropping  of  controls  is  an  Issue.  "There's  no 
denying  that  prices  went  up  Immediately 
after  the  end  of  F>hase  U,"  he  says,  "but  the 
mills  claim  that  Increased  production  costs 
were  the  factor,  and  they  had  no  choice." 

"Another  factor,"  Clifford  says,  "is  the  cut- 
back In  government  timber  sales  due  to 
budget  cuts  and  pressure  from  environmen- 
tal groups.  "The  Forest  Service  Just  doesn't 
have  the  funds  to  build  the  roads  into  the 
timber  areas,  and  without  the  roads,  you 
can't  get  to  the  timber,"  he  says. 

In  spite  of  sharply  increased  demand. 
Forest  Service  Sale  of  the  allowable  cut  of 
National  Forest  Timber  has  declined  by  ap- 
proximately 30  percent  from  fiscal  1970  to 
fiscal  1972.  An  increase  this  year  appears 
unlikely. 

But  the  main  factor  remains  the  export 
problem.  "One  third  of  our  lumber  produc- 
tion Is  going  to  Japan,"  Clifford  says,  "and 
with  every  overseas  shipment  of  logs,  the 
infiationary  pressure  on  domestic  housing 
costs  increase." 

Exactly  what  that  Increase  Is  depends  on 
who  you  talk  to.  Clifford  estimates  $800  to 
$1200  on  a  typical  $30,000  single-family 
dwelling.  Ray  Ryan  of  J.  E.  Hlgglns  estimates 
$1500,  and  Menlo  Park's  L.  B.  Nelson,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Apartment  Association, 
estimates  $2000.  And  It's  the  consumer  who 
will  ultimately  pay  It,  no  matter  what  the 
amount. 

export  the  problem 

The  problem,  then,  according  to  various 
Industry  spokesmen,  revolves  around  the  ex- 
port situation  in  the  short  run,  and  the 
overall  supply  problem  in  the  long  run,  and 
attempts  to  remedy  the  situation  have 
created  some  strange  bedfellows. 

An  improbable  alliance  of  homebullder  as- 
sociations, contractors,  the  District  Council 
of  Carpenters  and  the  Sierra  Club  have 
united  to  back  a  bill  Introduced  by  Senators 
Alan  Cranston  (D-Callfomla)  and  Robert 
Packwood  (R-Oregon)  calling  for  a  more  ex- 
tended embargo  on  the  export  of  domestic 
timber. 

"For  every  $1000  increase  in  the  cost  of  a 
house,"  Packwood  says,  "nearly  2,000,000 
Americans  are  cut  out  of  the  home  buying 
market,  and  that  Is  too  great  a  price  to  pay. 
It  Is  time  we  stop  the  wholesale  exploitation 
of  our  American  home  buyers  to  feed  Japan's 
housing  boom." 

"The  Nation's  housing  needs  are  too  crit- 


ical to  allow  this  situation  to  continue," 
Cranston  adds.  "And  the  problem  Is  not 
unique  to  the  homeowner.  It  is  also  hurting 
the  renter  who  will  pay  more  for  his  apairt- 
ment,  the  construction  Industry,  the  work- 
ing man  and  everyone  else  who  uses  wood 
products." 

Roger  Mellem,  a  Sierra  Club  representa- 
tive, says  "when  we  export  our  logs,  we  are 
exporting  our  wilderness.  We  are  asking  for 
a  total  ban  on  all  wood  exports,  unless  it  can 
be  proven  that  after  meeting  all  domestic 
needs  on  a  sustained-yield  basis  there  is 
a  surplus  left  over  for  export." 

Ralph  D.  Hodges  Jr.,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Forest  Products  As- 
sociation, national  spokesman  for  a  federa- 
tion of  25  lumber,  plywood  and  other  wood 
product  associations  across  the  country,  is 
urging  Congress  to  take  action  to  "prohibit 
the  Forest  Service  from  expending  any  fur- 
ther funds  for  making  timber  sales  Involving 
logs  for  export  until  the  full  allowable  cut 
level  Is  attained." 

Addressing  himself  to  Congresswoman 
Julia  Butler  Hansen  (D- Washington)  and 
her  Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies,  he  said  that  prohibition  of  Na- 
tional Forest  timber  for  export,  until  allow- 
able cut  levels  are  met,  "will  allow  domestic 
mills  dependent  on  Federal  timber  to  have 
a  reasonable  opportunity  to  purchase  timber 
which  might  otherwise  move  to  export.  It 
should  also  cause  the  Forest  Service  to  con- 
centrate its  sale  preparation  activities  on 
timber  to  be  processed  for  market  in  the 
United  States." 

Two  other  West  Coast  congressmen  are 
concerned  over  the  rising  export  rate. 

Representative  Wendell  Wyatt  (R-Oregon) 
was  on  a  fact-finding  tour  of  Japan  last  week, 
and  planned  to  "urge  government  officials 
and  businessmen  there  to  restrict  their  im- 
ports on  a  voluntary  basis,"  according  to  his 
office.  He  would  probably  seek  "corrective 
legislation"  if  the  Japanese  did  not  agree 
to  limit  their  purchases,  It  was  added. 

Representative  Al  Ullman  (D-Oregon),  a 
member  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, has  also  urged  the  administration  to 
warn  the  Japanese  to  cut  down  on  their 
purchases. 

Short-term  remedies  are  available,  if  the 
Administration  wishes  to  take  advantage  of 
them,  but  immediate  action  seems  unlikely. 

The  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969. 
according  to  Cranston,  empowers  the  Presi- 
dent to  restrict  exports,  "to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  domestic  economy  from 
the  excessive  drain  of  scarce  materials  and 
to  reduce  serious  infiationary  impact  on  ab- 
normal demand." 

Also,  Ullman  has  advised  the  Adminis- 
tration that  the  President  has  the  authority 
under  the  1971  Revenue  Act  to  declare  logs 
to  be  in  short  supply  and  to  Impose  an  Im- 
mediate ban  on  their  export  by  Executive 
Order. 

But  whatever  the  Individual  solutions,  the 
main  problem  remains  the  same — prices  are 
at  an  all  time  high  and  rising,  and  no  im- 
mediate respite  appears  likely. 

And  In  the  end,  the  consumer  Is  paving 
the  bUl. 


NASA'S  CONTRIBUTION  TO  SCIENCE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  because  of 
the  Immense  technological  achievement 
of  the  recently  completed  Apollo  pro- 
gram, the  scientific  worth  of  the  six 
successful  Moon  landings  is  sometimes 
not  fully  appreciated. 

To  be  sure,  the  publicity  that  has  at- 
tended our  efforts  to  land  men  on  the 
Moon  has  emphasized  the  hardware  and 
the  day-to-day  events  of  the  flight  more 
than  the  scientific  Investigations  and  dis- 
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coveries  revealed  in  the  mont  is  follow- 
ing. But  the  scientific  community — phys- 
icists, chemists,  geologists,  i  astrono- 
mers— can  attest  to  the  trementious  value 
of  Apollo  in  increasing  our  understand- 
ing of  o;ir  planet,  solar  system,  and  uni- 
verse. ^ 

At  the  Fourth  Annual  Lun$r  Science 
Conference,  held  recently  \n.  Houston, 
Tex.,  Dr.  Gerald  J.  Wasserbitrg  of  the 
CaJifomia  Institute  of  Teclin^logy  pre- 
sented a  testimonial  to  the!  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
on  behalf  of  the  Apollo  Lunar  Science 
Community.  ' 

More  than  600  scientists  frotn  all  over 
the  world  gathered  at  this  oonference 
to  discuss  the  latest  findings  from  Apollo 
Investigations.  At  the  opening  session, 
Dr.  Wasserburg  called  attentibn  to  the 
vast  harvest  of  scientific  data  and  lunar 
samples,  and  to  the  continuing  infor- 
mation supplied  by  experimental  stations 
still  operating  on  the  lunar  surface.  He 
praised  NASA  for  its  contribution  to  sci- 
ence, a  contribution  which,  h^  noted,  is 
really  just  beginning  as  the  scientists  an- 
alyze the  first  portion  of  th^  data  re- 
turned from  the  moon. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  |  that  the 
statement  presented  by  the  Apollo  sci- 
entists to  NASA  be  includad  in  the 
Record.  J 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printjed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

TRiBtms  TO  NASA 

On  behalf  of  the  scientific  community,  we 
wish  to  congratulate  the  National  Aeronau- 
tic* and  Space  Admlnlatratlon  upon  the 
completion  of  the  Apollo  flight  program. 
The  conception,  design  and  Implementa- 
tion of  lunar  exploration  reptesents  an 
extraordinary  human  and  technological 
achievement — the  first  exploration  of  an- 
other planet  by  man.  To  attain  tfais  goal  It 
was  necessary  to  achieve  many  i  successive 
levels  of  technological  capability  and  to  sur- 
pass formidable  barriers.  This  \«|bs  accom- 
plished brlUlantly  by  the  dedlcat€<*  engineers 
and  astronauts  of  NASA  In  conjuactlon  with 
skilled  management.  On  this  technical  base 
a  new  branch  of  science  has  beep  built. 

The  scientific  aspects  of  the  ApoUo  pro- 
gram also  have  evolved  by  stager  and  not 
without  some  awkward  moments,  j There  was 
little  precedent  for  Interweaving  jthe  devel- 
opment of  technical  capabilities  and  the 
planning  and  execution  of  complect  scientific 
experiments  In  the  imfamlllar  lunir  environ- 
ment. To  Interface  the  dlfBcult  fjght  prob- 
lems and  the  growing  scientific  objectives,  the 
NASA  utilized  the  external  scientiic  commu- 
nity In  conjunction  with  their  own  adminis- 
trative and  engineering  structtireJ^This  pro- 
vided healthy  and  critical  evaluations  in 
which  both  parties  learned  to  appreciate  the 
common  problems.  A  vital  sclenllflc  enter- 
prise grew  and  completed  a  wide  variety  of 
unique  experiments  on  behalf  o]'  a  world- 
wide scientific  community.  j 

As  a  result  of  the  Apollo  expedilflons,  there 
now  exist  a  set  of  lunar  observatdrles  and  a 
harvest  of  Instrumental  data  and  junar  sam- 
ples which  are  of  Incalculable  value.  The  pre- 
liminary evaluation  of  these  observations  has 
already  revolutionized  our  modeW  of  plane- 
tary character  and  oior  theories  of  solar  sys- 
tem evolution.  The  scientific  information 
which  is  now  being  developed  and  the  poten- 
tial for  understanding  which  still  (emalna  In 
the  Apollo  collection*  will  constitute  an  on- 
going testimonial  to  the  success  of  (the  Apollo 
inlask>na. 


Our  patriclpatlon  in  the  Apollo  program 
has  offered  to  each  of  us  great  scientific  op- 
portunities. We  feel  privileged  to  have  been 
a  part  of  these  historic  endeavors. 
Sincerely, 

The  Apollo  Lunar 
Science  CoMMUNrrv, 
Convened  for  the  Fourth  Lunar 

Science  Conference. 


CHINESE  SOCIAL  PATTERNS  AND 
INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  year  Mr.  James  O.  Powell,  editor 
of  the  editorial  page  of  the  Arkansas 
Gazette,  led  a  delegation  of  American 
journalists  and  authors  on  a  visit  to 
China. 

During  his  stay  in  China  and  upon  his 
return  to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Powell 
wrote  a  series  of  articles  for  the  Gazette 
about  his  experiences  and  observations. 
The  articles  are  among  the  most  inform- 
ative and  thorough  I  have  seen,  Mr. 
Powell  provides  a  close  and  fascinating 
look  at  Chinese  social  patterns  and  insti- 
tutions. 

I  believe  Mr.  Powell's  articles  repre- 
sent a  major  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment in  this  coimtry  of  a  better  under- 
standing of  China  and  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
selection  of  the  series  of  articles  from 
the  Arkansas  Gazette  be  printed  in  the 

RSCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Iw  AW  Ancunt  Land  Wrrn  a  Nkw  Pttspoot 
(By  James  O.  Powell) 

Canton,  China. — ^There  are  few  unforget- 
table moments  In  personal  experience  but 
one  of  them  for  an  American  surely  Is  the 
moment  of  entry  Into  China,  the  vast  an- 
cient land  of  800  million  that  Is  now  resur- 
gent m  national  spirit  even  as  It  begins  re- 
opening Its  doors  to  the  west. 

Eight  of  us,  journalists  and  authors,  have 
come  into  China  on  a  visit  arranged  by  the 
China-America  Relations  Society  and  have 
reached  Canton  In  the  subtropical  south  In 
a  state  of  excitement  that  overwhelms  the 
fatigue  and  jet  lag.  We  came  In  by  train  from 
Hong  Kong,  crossing  the  border  at  Shumchun 
after  some  30  hours  of  nearly  continuous 
travel  from  San  Pranclsco  via  Tokyo,  gladly 
accepting  the  Invitation  that  had  come  po- 
litely but  suddenly  from  the  Chinese  Em- 
bassy at  Ottawa. 

On  the  Instant  of  arrival  at  Shumchun, 
one  Is  struck  inevitably  by  the  swift  transi- 
tion In  the  distance  of  a  few  yards  from  one 
society  to  another  so  dramatically  different. 
On  one  side  flies  the  Union  Jack,  presiding 
over  the  relaxed  if  bustling  life  of  the  crown 
colony;  on  the  other  side  files  the  bright  red 
fiag  of  the  People's  Republic,  and  as  you 
cross  the  border  you  enter  China  to  the 
sound  of  martial  music.  As  you  move 
through  a  series  of  checking  stations  (cus- 
toms, health,  money  chan-jlng,  etc.),  you 
may  hear,  as  we  heard,  the  sound  of  children 
marching  and  singing  in  the  street  below. 
The  dress  of  the  people  changes  drastically 
as  well:  The  varied  attire  of  the  Hong  Kong 
Chinese  Is  replaced  by  the  simple  garb 
featuring  the  Mao  tunic,  which  Is  a  sort  of 
civilian  uniform  In  the  People's  Republic. 
There  are  also  many  soldiers,  members  of 
the  People's  Liberation  Army,  who  wear  light 
olive  imlforms  with  red  trim  and  the  ubiq- 
uitous red  star  on  the  cap. 

Americans  visiting  the  new  China  have 
been  universally  impressed  with  the  drama 


of  the  crossing  at  Shumchiin.  Each  visitor 
wlU  have  bla  own  finding,  however,  on  what 
kind  of  country  he  has  come  Into.  To  this 
writer  the  overwhelming  first  Impression  at 
Shumchun  and  In  a  memorable  first  three 
days  In  China  Is  one  not  so  much  of  mill- 
tance  as  of  national  purposefulness.  China 
Is  the  organized  society  certainly  and  the 
presence  of  the  central  personality,  Mao,  Is 
sensed  or  seen  everywhere.  But  what  I  have 
seen  and  heard  upon  entering  the  new 
China  leaves  the  conviction  that  the  Chi- 
nese people  after  the  tragedies  of  the  last 
hundred  years  are  now  Indeed  revitalized 
with  an  overwhelming  sense  of  national  pvir- 
pose  bolstered  by  a  new  confidence:  They 
have  places  to  go  and  they  are  certain  that 
they  are  on  their  way. 

There  Is  certainly  no  mllltance  In  any  case 
In  the  response  of  the  Chinese  people  to  the 
Americans,  who  are  beginning  to  come  into 
China  now  In  a  small  but  steady  stream. 
Our  group  of  eight  has  been  received  with 
unfailing  courtesy  and  great  warmth,  after 
the  fashion  reported  by  others  ranging  from 
Kenneth  Qalbraltb  to  Joe  Alsop,  not  to  men- 
tion Richard  Nixon.  Both  our  escorts  and 
the  people  we  encounter  and  Interview  glvo 
us  unstinted  welcome. 

We  came  to  Canton  (or  Kwang  Chou  If 
we  use  the  city's  official  name)  on  a  com- 
fortable first  class  train  that  Amtrak  would 
envy.  (The  conductors  Interestingly  were  all 
women.)  We  have  been  driven  about  this 
historic  city  set  In  the  luxxiriant  green 
countryside  of  South  China  and  have  seen 
Canton's  sights,  including  first  of  all  its 
teeming  masses  of  busy  people,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  Peking.  We  have  been  Introduced 
to  the  fabuloxis  cuisine  of  Canton  and  have 
been  entertained  royally  by  the  foreign  Min- 
istry and  Hslnhua,  the  Chinese  news  agency, 
at  a  banquet  with  elaborate  exchanges  of 
toasts  and  pledges  to  renewed  friendship  be- 
tween the  Chinese  and  the  American  peo- 
ples. We  are  qutirtered  In  enormous  rooms 
In  Canton's  East  Hotel.  In  every  way  the 
Chinese,  government  and  people,  are  hospi- 
table and  slmpatico,  plainly  Intent  upon 
widening  the  new  bridge  to  America. 

It  Is  plain  that  the  Chinese  want  us  as 
friends  and  that  they  have  managed  per- 
fectly to  accommodate  the  distinction  Chair- 
man Mao  makes  between  governments  and 
peoples.  In  the  lobby  of  the  East  Hotel  and 
In  the  stadia  and  other  public  places  there 
are  still  the  slogans  denouncing  Imperialism, 
capitalism,  American  aggression,  etc.,  but  the 
slogans  do  not  dampen  our  welcome  In  the 
slightest.  Nor  somehow  does  even  the  aware- 
ness of  the  terror  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
affect  our  reception.  Indeed,  the  bombing  Is 
a  subject  about  which  our  hosts  speak  more 
politely  in  reference  to  the  United  States 
government  poUcy  than  do  we.  It  Is  clear  too 
that  what  the  Chinese  want  us  to  see  moet 
Is  what  they  have  accomplished  here — espe- 
cially In  the  celebrated  conquest  of  famine, 
plague  and  the  desperate  poverty  that  af- 
filcted  the  China  of  Chiang  Kaishek  and  the 
Manchus.  They  speak  of  how  It  was  before 
the  revolution  and  of  how  it  is  now  and  they 
are  proud  of  what  they  have  done.  Their 
success  as  well  as  their  pride  Is  easy  to  under- 
stand to  the  Western  visitor  when  he  looks 
out  upon  this  incredibly  populated  land  and 
finds  the  people  so  furiously  industrious  and 
single  minded  in  goals.  This  Is  China  In  1973. 
What  wlU  It  be  like  in  50  years? 

Watching  Surcert  Under  Acttpunctdri 
(By  James  O.  Powell) 

Shanghai. — No  one  really  knows  how  acu- 
puncture works,  but  there  are  at  least  tUne 
more  people  who  believe  In  it  completely 
following  an  operation  performed  Tuesday 
upon  Chang  Tsung-hsl.  a  40-year-old  steel- 
worker,  in  the  Hslnhua  (New  China)  Hos- 
pital here. 
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The  eight  new  believers,  In  addition  to  the 
patient  himself,  are  Americana  in  a  visiting 
media  group — made  up  of  editors,  corre- 
spondents and  free  lance  writers — who 
watched  Mr.  Chang  undergo  a  gastroectomy 
under  needle  anesthesia.  We  saw  the  opera- 
tion and  talked  to  Chang  while  the  surgeons 
were  sewing  him  up. 

Begowned  in  best  surgical  style,  we  entered 
the  balcony  of  the  operating  theater  shortly 
before  9:20  ajn.  Chang  was  already  upon 
the  operating  table  with  his  abdomen  bare, 
needles  protruding,  four  In  all,  from  his 
chest,  abdomen  and  left  foot.  His  foot  jerked 
regularly  for  an  electrical  Impulse  was  being 
applied  to  the  needle. 

The  surgery  began  straightway,  with  two 
surgeons.  Dr.  Wu  and  Dr.  Ho.  doing  the  work 
and  Dr.  LI  serving  as  chief  anesthetist.  They 
made  the  incision  and  began  delving  Into 
the  stomach,  swiftly  locating  the  peptic  ulcer 
which  was  the  soxirce  of  Chang's  affliction. 
They  proceeded  for  about  a  half  hour  tying 
off  blood  vessels,  making  preparations  for 
removal  of  most  of  the  stomach.  As  the  work 
went  on,  Chang  was  jjerfectly  conscious,  his 
eyes  open  much  of  the  time,  speaking  to  the 
anesthetists.  There  was  only  one  time  when 
his  face  showed  obvious  pain  and  that  was 
when  the  chief  surgeon  had  his  hand  com- 
pletely Inside  exploring  the  abdominal  cav- 
ity. 

At  one  point  the  anesthetists  massaged 
Chang's  earlobes.  It  is  believed  that  the  ear- 
lobes  have  nerve  channels  associated  with 
pain  and  the  relief  of  It. 

Finally  the  preparations  were  complete 
and  after  about  40  minutes  the  surgeons, 
using  what  looked  like  a  great  vise  and  a  pair 
of  scissors,  snipped  off  and  lifted  out  the  of- 
fending section  of  stomach.  It  was  about  the 
size  of  a  small  handbag.  For  practical  pur- 
poses the  operation  was  about  over. 

It  had  taken  about  45  minutes.  Two  of 
us  were  aUowed  to  go  into  the  operating  room 
to  talk  to  Mr.  Chang.  He  said  through  the 
Interpreter  that  he  had  experienced  discom- 
fort but  that  he  would  be  back  In  the  steel 
mill  In  about  "half  a  month".  The  stomach 
has  a  marvelous  power  of  regeneration. 
It  was  a  morning  to  refliember. 
The  Chinese  are  not  dogmatic  about  their 
acupimcture.  In  this  hospital  they  \ase  It 
only  about  80  per  cent  of  the  time  for  an- 
eethesla,  according  to  the  type  of  case  and 
the  cation  of  the  patient.  It  Is  reported  suc- 
cessful in  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  cases.  If 
It  begins  to  fail  during  an  operation,  chemi- 
cal anesthesia  is  applied. 

The  advantage  of  needle  anesthesia  Is  that 
the  body  does  not  undergo  the  shock  of 
chemical  anesthesia.  In  certain  cases  the  pa- 
tient even  helps  the  doctor  in  finding  a  trou- 
ble point.  Recovery  is  quicker  under  acu- 
puncture. The  whole  affair  is  less  traumatic. 
What  the  Chinese  are  emplojring,  in  the 
case  of  anesthesia  as  In  their  whole  medical 
science.  Is  an  amalgam  of  Western  medicine 
and  traditional  Chinese  medicine.  They  are 
convinced  they  have  much  to  learn  from 
the  West  and  they  have  been  learning  well 
on  the  record  of  an  extraordinary  (In  West- 
ern eyes)  morning  In  Shanghai's  Hslnhua 
Hospital,  it  seems  plain  that  Western 
medicine  has  something  to  learn  from  the 
Chinese  as  well. 

Charm  and  Discipunk  or  thi  Young  Child 
(By  James  O.  PoweU) 
PnoNo. — If  a  Westerner  on  his  first  visit 
to  China  Is  to  understand  the  country  and 
tt§  people  at  all,  he  must  begin  with  the 
concept  of  the  group.  It  Is  the  group,  not  the 
Individual,  that  counts  critically  In  the  new 
China. 

This  Is  not  to  aay  that  the  Chinese  an  In- 
considerate of  the  personhood  of  each  other, 
for  Indeed  they  get  along  much  better  than 
one  can  imagine  Americans  getting  along 
with  each  other  If  there  were  800,000,000  of 
ns  rather  than  200,000,000.  But  from  the 


earliest  stages  the  Chinese  are  taught  that 
the  Individual  must  subordinate  himself  to 
whatever  group  (or  groups)  he  belongs  to. 
It  starts  In  kindergarten  for  most  Chinese 
children,  at  an  age  as  low  as  three.  The  Chi- 
nes© are  especially  proud  of  the  kindergartens 
and  show  them  gladly  to  foreign  visitors,  who 
are  unfailingly  charmed  by  what  they  see. 
Even  Joe  Alsop  admitted  to  feeling  aviincular 
after  visiting  a  Chines©  kindergarten. 

Eight  of  us  In  a  media  group  (editors,  cor- 
respondents, free-lance  writers)  touring 
China  \inder  arrangement  of  the  China- 
America  Relations  Society  have  visited  kin- 
dergartens in  Canton  and  Peking,  and  what 
Impresses  most  Is  the  striking  unison  in 
whatever  the  children  do.  It  Is  plain  that 
they  have  had  much  practice  In  receiving 
foreign  guests  but  their  togetherness  Is  none- 
theless remsirkable.  When  we  arrived  at  a 
kindergarten  at  Canton  (the  Chinese  now 
call  the  city  Kwang  Chou),  we  were  greeted 
at  the  street  by  a  loud  chant  that  sounded 
something  like  "so-so,  ah-yl,*'  "oo-so,  ah-yl" 
and  what  they  said  was  "how  do  you  do 
uncles  and  aunts."  The  drill  was  as  perfect 
as  our  little  hosts  were  adorable  but  there 
was  more  Insight  to  the  kindergarten's  opera- 
tion as  we  were  told  about  the  teaching  and 
as  we  watched  a  series  of  short  musical  play- 
lets put  on  by  the  children. 

The  head  of  the  kindergarten,  a  Mrs.  Tan, 
received  the  visiting  Americans  in  the  central 
parlor  where  we  sat  and  had  tea,  ceremonially 
as  Is  the  custom  everywhere  In  China  on  any 
kind  of  visit.  We  are  surrounded  by  pictures 
of  Mao,  Lenin,  Marx  and  Engels  hanging  on 
the  waUs.  Mrs.  Tan  proceeded  to  Instruct  us 
enthusiastically  on  how  and  what  the  chU- 
dren  are  taught,  which  Is  first  of  aU  to  act 
In  accordance  with  the  thought  of  Chairman 
Mao:  They  are,  for  example,  to  give  up  their 
own  self-interests  In  yielding  to  others;  they 
are  taught,  too,  to  love  work  and  early  on 
they  are  put  to  work  weeding  and  watering 
the  vegetable  garden.  Mrs.  Tan  and  all  the 
faculty  were  wearing  their  Mao  buttons  (al- 
though generally  In  China  the  Mao  button 
Is  becoming  much  less  ubiquitous,  as  the 
frenzy  of  the  Cultural  Revolution  continues 
to  wane). 

In  disciplining  the  children,  the  director 
said  that  physical  punishment  is  never  used 
but  rather  the  remedy  Is  reason,  persuasion — 
and  "criticism."  It  is  such  persuasion  and 
criticism  that  are  the  Instruments  for  bring- 
ing Individualists,  young  or  old,  into  line. 
(Mrs.  Tan  also  said  that  boys  and  girls  are 
treated  exactly  aUke  but  It  turned  out,  to 
the  disillusion  of  Women's  Liberation,  that 
the  boys  are  still  occasionally  naughty  while 
the  girls  are  not.) 

It  seems,  however,  that  not  much  disci- 
plinary action  is  required,  and  a  performance 
put  on  by  the  children  suggests  why.  Singing 
and  dancing,  the  children  staged  for  us  a  de- 
llghtfiU  series  of  playlets  and  each  one  had 
a  Mao  moral. 

In  one  playlet  the  children  sing  lyrically  of 
how  they  love  to  do  their  morning  exercises 
but  there  Is  one  little  maverick  in  the  group 
who  barely  goes  through  the  motions  (In  the 
play) .  The  others  then  proceed  to  reason  with 
him  and  "criticise"  him.  In  song,  and  In  the 
end  be  Is  converted  and  exercises  as  passion- 
ately as  all  the  rest.  If  the  American  vsrlth  his 
devlotis  penchant  for  contrariness  may  feel 
Inclined  to  side  VTlth  the  maverick,  that 
thought  would  not  occur  here. 

Other  playlets  stress  self-effacement  and 
sharing  toys  with  each  other. 

In  the  kindergarten  yard  the  group  spirit 
still  prevails.  There  Is  a  tug-o'-war  but  one 
little  exemplar  reminds  us  all  loudly  of  Mao's 
maxim  that  "friendship  comes  before  com- 
petition" (Tell  that  to  Bear  Bryant!) .  And  In 
one  class  the  children  work  together  with 
little  pieces  of  cloth,  learning  love  of  toll 
and  preparing  to  be  able  to  work  early  in 
the  textile  factory  (Tell  that  to  BlU  Becker 
of  the  AFL-CIOI) 


In  all  the  phases  of  the  kindergarten  pro- 
gram the  children  are  taught  subordination 
to  the  group  and  a  sense  of  community;  the 
philosophy  Is  Implemented  everywhere  as 
they  grow  up,  in  the  factory,  on  the  com- 
munal farm,  In  the  state-owned  stores.  In 
sports  and  recreation.  Whenever  one  goes  in 
China,  the  group  concept  prevails,  as  the  vis- 
iting Westerner  soon  discovers  for  himself. 
Indeed  the  word  "Individualism"  highly  re- 
garded in  the  West,  translates  Into  a  bad 
word  In  Chinese. 

The  overpowering  spirit  of  the  group  is  not 
one  that  the  Westerner,  with  his  ovim  scale 
of  values,  would  care  to  take  home  with  him, 
but  in  appraising  the  new  China  there  Is  one 
critical  rule :  What  works  for  one  society  may 
work  poorly  or  not  at  all  for  another.  And 
In  China  ^e  overwhelming  evidence  Indi- 
cates that  the  new  system,  Communist  or  not, 
has  worked  for  China  very  weU  Indeed,  In 
eliminating  hunger  and  plague,  In  raising 
life  expectancy,  and  In  giving  the  Chinese 
a  new  sense  of  prtde  and  equality  and  pur- 
pose. 

It  Is  at  least  plausible  to  wonder  If  in  a 
land  where  there  are  800.000,000  people,  most 
of  them  packed  Into  an  area  half  the  size 
of  the  continental  United  States,  the  con- 
cept of  the  group  Is  not  the  one  that  has  to 
prevail. 

Chinese  Have  Gained  Elemental  Gtta&an- 

TEES  Under  Mao  Commitnism 

(By  James  O.  Powell) 

Shanghai. — The  mystery  of  Mao  Tse-tung, 

man  and  legend,  may  not  be  Impenetrable 

after  all  when  It  Is  examined  objectively  Ui 

the  light  of  what  China  has  accomplished  In 

the  last  23  years. 

V^at  Mao  and  his  Chinese  Communist 
movement  have  done,  according  to  over- 
whelming evidence.  Is  to  give  the  masses  of 
peasants  and  workers — who  make  up  a  fourth 
of  the  world's  population — certain  elemental 
guarantees  that  they  had  neither  under  the 
emperors  nor  tmder  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

First  of  all.  In  the  simplest  of  terms.  Mao's 
program  of  "socialist  construction"  has  given 
the  reality  of  adequate  food,  shelter  and 
clothing  to  the  masses  of  people.  The  stand- 
ards of  living  In  China  are  not  remotely  com- 
parable to  those  prevailing  In  the  West. 
Nevertheless  it  Is  clear  that  people  no  longer 
starve  In  China,  nor  freeze  to  death  for  the 
lack  of  shelter  and  clothing.  Meeting  these 
needs  Is  the  first  and  ranking  achievement  of 
Chinese  communism. 

Another  new  guarantee  Is  a  certain  basic 
health  care,  which  the  Chinee©  have  not 
really  bad  before  and  which  is  being  devel- 
oped under  revolutionary  methods.  In  the 
same  context,  plague  has  been  eliminated 
through  programs  of  Immimizatlon  and  other 
preventive  methods. 

Finally  the  communism  of  Mao  has  given 
the  peasant  or  worker  a  sense  of  personal 
worth,  as  well  as  security,  that  he  never  had 
before.  Mao  himself  Is  of  peasant  stock  and 
his  brand  of  communism  has  glorified  the 
peasant  as  the  backbone  of  China.  Historical- 
ly the  peasant  has  been  grossly  abused  and 
held  to  be  of  little  value. 

Visitors  to  China  miist  be  fully  aware  that 
they  can  take  away,  on  a  short  stay,  no  more 
than  first-hand  Impressions.  Nevertheless  the 
overpowering  Impression  In  a  3% -week  visit 
to  China  Is  to  confirm  the  reports  of  old 
China  hands  like  the  late  Eklgar  Snow,  John 
Service,  John  McCook  Roots,  and  Dr.  Oeorge 
Hatem,  on  the  way  It  is  In  China  now  and 
the  way  It  was  before  1949,  the  year  that  the 
Communists  came  to  power  and  Chiang  fled 
to  Taiwan. 

It  is  the  comparison  between  China  then 
and  now  that  has  to  govern,  no  matter  how 
Western  values  may  be  abraded  by  the  Com- 
munist methods  and  philosophy.  The  com- 
parison has  been  Impressed  vividly  upon  a 
group  of  American  editors,  correspondents 
and  free-lance  writers  who  have  been  tour- 
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tng  China  under  arrangemen 
America  Relations  Society, 
New  York. 

Eight  of  us  In  this  group 
thoiisands   of   miles   in   Chliija 
course  ol  our  visit,  have  had 
tervlews  with   Chinese   who 
It  was  before  "liberation." 

We   are   aware   that   the 
visited  are,  usually,  showpla^s 
aware    that    dissent    Is    not 
China.  Even  so,  there  is 
cerlty  and  conviction  in  the 
have  heard,  which  illustrate 
the  Chinese  accomplishment 
Consider  the  testimony  of 
peasant,  head  of  a  family  of 
communal  village  outside  of 
we  visited  one  January 
mune  Is  one  of  197  that  groir 
the   vicinity   of   Shanghai    tc 
million  people  living  in  and 
Chen  was  a  young  man  in 
the  "lower  middle"  peasant 
Immediately  preceding  1949 
plot  of  land  and  he  rented  a 
one  of  the  40-odd  landlords 
▼illage.  In  a  good  harvest 
barely  had  enough  to  live  or 
year  he  had  to  borrow  from 
high  Interest.  He  and  his 
hungry  and  cold;  they  had  Ilttte 
covered  themselves  with  rags 
The   revolution   came   and 
"Rainbow  Bridge  Commune 
tion  on  land  In  the  area 
cally   and    now   it   was   e 
phrase,  "to  serve  the  people, 
the  Chens  live  in  a  four-room 
furnished   with    basic 
blankets);  they  are  warmly 
although  the  heat  In  the  hou^ 
coals  carried  into  rooms  from 
In   the   kitchen.   Last   year. 
famUy  of  six  had  a  combined 
yuan  (about  $1,200).  His 
ried  last  year  and  be  bought 
but  he  still  has  700  yuan  pu  ; 
Ings.  What's  more,  he  has  a 
showed  us  proudly. 

If  the  Chen  house  seems 
tan,  vaguely  evocative  of  a 
farm  circa  1930,  Chen  has  nev^r 
or  securely  before. 

Consider  the  testimony  of 
a  leading  figure  (something 
in  a  "production  brigade 
of  a  great  commune  about 
Hang-chou.  We  spent  a  day 
other  leaders  in  the  brigade 
of  villages  and  some  large 
the  hill   country  southwest 
The  brigade  is  called  Hsan 
been  a  heralded  success  in 
has    been    intensively 
and  wheat  as  the  major  crop^ 
sides  have  been  turned  Into 
through  much  labor  and 
tion  from  a  beautiful  mountali  i 
overlooks  the  green  and  love^ 
The  brigade  has  built  some  of 
that  we  saw  in  China.  It  has 
farm,    a    medical    clinic,    and 
machinery  for  rolling  the  tea 
Its  big  money  crop. 

Wang   told   us   that  the 
visiting  had  been  very  poor  an< , 
before  the  day  of  "Uberatlor 
people  were  working  as  hired 
lords. 

In  one  year.  1934.  more  than 
of  starvation,  he  said. 

Wang's  account  was 
ways  by  the  word  of  others 
random,  during  the  day.  This 
testimony  that  helps  explain 
such  feverish  enthusiasm 
Mao  and  the  revolution. 

Indeed  everywhere  in  China 
flred  up  with  zeal  and  coUedtJ 
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The  visitor  can  hardly  fall  to  be  Impressed, 
moveover,  with  what  appears  to  be  hap- 
piness among  the  people.  This  Is  the  hardest 
of  human  conditions  to  measure,  certainly, 
but  to  be  in  China  for  a  period  of  weeks 
Is  to  feel  this  sense  of  collective  well-being, 
even  when  material  standards  are  so  frugal 
compared  to  the  Western  standards  and  the 
way  of  life  Is  so  unsophisticated. 

The  Chinese  have  many  statistics  on  what 
they  have  done  in  the  last  two  decades  (in 
truth  they  are  the  greatest  statlstlcans  this 
side  of  the  American  sports  pages)  and  they 
have  many  new  factories,  and  model  towns, 
built  since  1949.  Possibly  their  most  im- 
portant statistic  is  in  production  of  grain, 
the  basic  food.  It  is  Mao's  creed  that  China 
must  be  self-reliant  and  that  the  basic 
needs  of  the  people  must  be  met  through 
agriculture. 

In  1949,  according  to  government  figures, 
there  were  only  100  million  tons  of  grain  pro- 
duced. In  1971  the  total  was  246  million 
tons;  In  1972,  240  million  tons.  With  a  record 
such  as  this,  and  with  progress  In  other  lines 
of  food  production,  you  can  understand  why 
the  Chinese  appear  to  be  philosophical  about 
their  population  increase.  They  do  not  fore- 
see any  time  in  the  near  future  when  they 
can't  feed  their  people. 

The  Chinese  have  come  a  long  way  with 
Chairman  Mao  In  something  less  than  a 
quarter  century  and  they  expect  to  go  much 
further.  They  seem  happy  and  secure  and 
proud.  The  Western  colonialists  are  gone, 
presumably  forever,  as  are  the  Japanese  In- 
vaders. But  what  counts  even  more  is  the 
change  in  the  living  conditions  of  the  masses 
since  the  old  days  when  corpses  were  rou- 
tinely collected  in  the  streets  of  the  great 
cities  each  morning,  while  no  one  In  author- 
ity appeared  to  care. 

The  Streets  Are  Sate  But  Necking  Is  Rare 
(By  James  O.  Powell) 

Shanghai. — An  American  abroad  in  the 
new  China  is  struck  by  a  thousand  fascinat- 
ing contrasts  between  the  way  of  life  here 
and  the  way  of  life  In  the  United  States.  Nei- 
ther society  walks  off  with  all  the  honors. 

It  is  hard  to  pick  a  place  to  begin  but  the 
incidence  of  violent  crime  may  be  as  good 
as  any.  Statistics  on  crime  are  difficult  to  get 
in  China,  as  visiting  newspapermen  have 
found  here  In  Shanghai,  but  the  crime  rate 
is  very  low,  unquestionably.  There  are  few 
warnings  or  restraints  on  walking  the  streets 
of  Chinese  cities,  including  Shanghai,  which 
used  to  be  known  as  the  wickedest  city 
since  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  If  it's  safe 
streets  you  want,  China's  have  to  be  among 
the  safest   (and  cleanest)   in  the  world. 

China  is  also  the  Honest  Society.  Insofar 
as  material  possessions  are  concerned.  There 
la  some  theft,  but  not  much,  and  the  foreign 
tourist  does  not  have  to  worry  about  his 
valuables,  nor  even  bother  necessarily  to  lock 
his  hotel  room. 

Indeed  American  visitors  often  find  it  hard 
to  get  rid  of  odd  things  they  would  rather 
leave  behind,  as  a  group  of  eight  American 
joiirnallsts  and  writers,  currently  touring 
China  under  arrangement  of  the  China- 
American  Relations  Society,  has  learned  in 
its  turn.  We  have  been  pursued  relentlessly 
by  items  ranging  from  dirty  handerkerchlefs 
to  used  flashbulbs  which  had  been  left  In 
hotel  rooms  or  elsewhere,  sometimes  on  pur- 
pose. In  my  own  case,  I  tried  in  vain  to  leave 
an  opened  box  of  sweetcakes  on  the  plane 
from  Canton  to  Peking,  and  again  In  Peking 
airport,  but  in  each  case  it  followed  me  like 
the  hound  of  heaven  all  the  way  to  my  hotel 
room. 

There  are  no  merchants  in  China,  nor 
advertising,  the  bourgeoisie  have  been  forci- 
bly retired  from  business.  There  are  no  real 
estate  dealers,  since  home  ownership  is  al- 
lowed only  In  the  rarest  of  Instances.  There 
are  no  lawyers,  nor  psychoanalysts. 


What  one  misses  most  is  the  small  shop- 
keeper, of  the  kind  Napoleon  said  England 
was  populated  with.  I  do  not  suggest  that 
the  services  In  stores  Is  not  courteous,  but 
to  the  unreconstructed  free-enterpriser 
there  is  something  melancholy  in  knowing 
that  the  person  attending  you  in  a  little  an- 
tique store,  or  grocery  counter,  is  Just  a  gov- 
ernment clerk   (of  one  variety  or  another). 

After  a  while,  too,  old  instincts  may  move 
the  American  visitor  even  to  wish  for  some 
advertising  other  than  the  Mao  posters.  A 
flashy  billboard  advertising  the  Belchfire  8 
or  Old  Bobcat  would  relieve  marvelously  \,\\e 
relentless  parade  of  admonitions  taken  from 
the  thought  of  the  Chairman.  Such  is  the 
depth  of  capitalist  decadence. 

The  absence  of  lawyers  is  attributable  to 
several  factors.  The  Chinese  aspire  to  a  so- 
ciety so  well  Intentloned  and  well  ordered 
that  law  isn't  needed.  Moreover,  they  became 
disillusioned  with  some  law  that  had  been 
patterned  after  the  Russian  example.  There  \t 
little  written  law  left  in  China  at  this  June- 
ture. 

There  is  a  court  system  with  three  levels, 
we  are  told.  The  Judges  have  court  workers 
rather  than  lawyers,  and  the  workers  make 
extensive  Investigations  of  criminal  charges 
and  civil  disputes;  the  court  staff  makes  re- 
ports that  are  turned  over  to  the  judges  to 
help  them  In  their  determinations  and  deci- 
sions. 

Psychonalysls?  It  Is  frowned  upon.  The 
Chlneee  do  not  believe  in  it.  Apparently  they 
do  not  know  that  Western  psychiatry  has 
moved  a  good  way  past  Freud  and  his  theory 
of  the  omnipotence  of  sexual  motivation.  In 
any  case  there  is  no  psychoanalysis  and  t 
general  suspicion  that  It  is  a  decadent  cap- 
italist divertissement.  We  did  not  see  a  men- 
tal hospital  although  we  are  told  that  there 
are  some,  even  though  the  incidence  of 
mental  Illness  Is  described  as  low. 

Ping  pong  Is  In  In  China,  along  with  acro- 
batics (the  Chlneee  are  unparalleled  In  each 
fleld),  but  sex  Is  out.  What  strikes  all  vUlt- 
ors  Is  the  Puritanism  of  viewpoint  on  set 
There  is  not  a  hint  of  It  In  public  places  and 
virtually  no  handholdlng  on  the  streets,  at 
least  Insofar  as  Westerners  can  determine. 
In  one  reckless  moment  in  the  popular  ballet, 
"The  White-haired  Girl,"  the  hero  almost 
embraces  the  heroine  (who  Is  one  of  Com- 
munist China's  favorite  folk  flguree)  but 
holds  back  Just  In  time  so  that  morality  Is 
preserved. 

During  the  Cultural  Revolution,  which 
took  place  inthe  late  "606,  there  was  a  surge 
of  censorship  in  arts  and  crafts  against  sex- 
ual Implications.  For  example  it  was  forbid- 
den to  carve  a  figurine  of  a  royal  concubine 
emerging  from  the  bath. 

The  dancing  of  couples  Is  not  practiced 
and,  one  gathers,  musicians  would  not  play 
for  a  boy  and  girl  who  tried  it.  Polk  dancing 
by  groups  Is  approved  for  public  perform- 
ances. It  Is  all  evocative  of  fundamentalist 
religious  restrictions  in  the  United  States. 

I  asked  one  of  our  interpreters  about  danc- 
ing. He  was  interested  and  amused  by  my  re- 
port that  in  the  United  States  young  people 
sometimes  danced  until  dawn  on  week  ends, 
but  he  said  In  China  It  would  Interfere  with 
their  work. 

The  attitudes  on  sex  bring  to  mind  our  own 
age  of  national  Innocence. 

During  the  "Spring  Festival"  In  early 
February  (It  used  to  be  the  Chinese  New 
Tear)  our  media  group  spent  a  week  end  in 
Hang-chou,  the  garden  spot  of  China.  Two 
members  of  the  group  reported  that  after 
dark  there  wtis  much  necking  In  the  park 
near  the  hotel.  It  seems  that  the  word  had 
gotten  around  among  the  young  people,  IQ 
spite  of  all. 

The  Chinese  air  service  Is  still  In  a  basic 
stage,  with  airport  navigational  devices  ap- 
parently 30  years  out  of  date.  The  pilots  are 
very  careful  In  their  flight  practices  and 
planes  don't  fly  If  the  weather  Is  bad. 
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There  are  a  scant  few  automobiles  but  mil- 
lions of  bicycles.  The  bicycle  is  the  national 
mode  of  personal  transportation.  There  are 
so  many  bicycles  and  so  many  pedestrians 
that  the  automobile  drivers,  in  the  memo- 
rable expression,  drive  with  their  horns.  The 
autos  are  owned  by  one  agency  or  another 
of  government. 

There  la  no  real  problem  from  automobile 
pollution  but  the  Chinese  cities  have  a  pol- 
lution problem  of  their  own,  some  of  It  from 
industrial  plants  and  some  of  it  from  mil- 
lions of  coal-burning  stoves  in  the  cities.  In 
the  winter  in  Peking  the  coal-burners  make 
a  smog  as  bad  as  anything  In  the  United 
States.  China  needs  natural  gas. 

The  Chinese  certainly  know  how  to  run 
railroads.  We  rode  the  trains  700  miles  from 
Peking  to  Slan,  the  old  capital  in  the  heart- 
land, and  900  miles  from  Slan  to  Shanghai, 
and  to  nearby  Hang-chou  for  a  week  end.  The 
trains  are  comfortable,  and  they  run  on  time. 
The  food  on  the  diners  is  excellent. 

In  the  new  China  there  Is  an  Institution 
called  the  "May  7  school"  where  people  go  to 
do  hard  work  and  repent  and  meditate  on 
how  they  learn  to  do  better.  After  riding  the 
trains  of  China  and  enjoying  them,  an  Ameri- 
can may  swiftly  conclude  that  what  the  di- 
rectors of  Amtrak,  and  each  of  the  American 
railroads,  need  Is  to  go  to  a  May  7  school  on 
railway  management.  The  Chinese  could 
show  Amtrak  how  to  organize  one. 

Radical  Innovations  in  Chinese  Health 
Care 

(By  James  O.  Powell) 

Health  care  in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  has  stirred  intense  Interest  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  esjjeclally  In  the  United 
States  where  the  American  people  in  general 
and  the  medical  profession  in  particular  have 
been  fascinated  by  (1.)  acupuncture,  (2.)  the 
reported  elimination  of  venereal  disease  In 
China,  and  (3.)  the  Innovative  "delivery"  sys- 
tem of  Chinese  medicine. 

Acupuncture  is  so  dramatic  and  mysteri- 
ously successful  that  It  has  attracted  the 
most  widespread  attention.  In  anesthesia  it 
unquestionably  works,  in  many  cases,  as  an 
increasing  number  of  Americans  can  testify. 
In  Shanghai  I  watched  surgeons  remove  most 
of  a  man's  stomach  while  he  was  conscious, 
under  'anesthetic  acupuncture.  Previously 
James  Reston  of  the  New  York  Times  sub- 
mitted to  acupuncture  In  connection  with  an 
appendectomy,  and,  later,  a  nameless  Middle- 
western  editor  received  acupuncture  In  treat- 
ment of  an  awesome  hangover,  which  he  had 
incurred  in  a  toasting  duel  employing  the 
fearsome  120  proof  Maotai  liquor. 

There  is  more  skepticism  about  the  re- 
ported total  conquest  of  venereal  disease  but 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  claim 
is  true.  In  the  first  place  the  Chinese  now 
have  a  comprehensive  program  of  preventive 
medicine  working  against  contagious  dis- 
ease generally.  As  for  venereal  disease,  the 
Chinese  Communist  moral  code  Is  In  Itself 
a  powerful  preventive  force.  Prostitution  is 
considered  reprehensible  In  the  new  China 
and  the  whole  social  atmosphere  is  designed 
to  discourage  promiscuity  and  premarital  re- 
lations (and  early  marriage,  as  well). 

In  Peking  I  talked  with  Dr.  George  Hatem, 
an  American  who  went  to  China  in  the 
thirties  as  a  young  doctor  and  remained. 
Dr.  Hatem  is  a  skin  specialist  and  was 
formerly  engaged  in  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  venereal  disease.  He  Is  one  of 
the  respected  "old  China  hands"  and  he  In- 
dicated in  his  conversation  with  me  that 
he  finds  no  evidence  to  dispute  the  Chinese 
claim  to  having  wiped  out  venereal  disease. 

In  the  broader  context  of  medicine  and 
health  care,  the  Chinese  have  developed 
radical  methods  to  meet  a  radical  need.  In 
Peking  an  American  media  group.  Including 
this  writer,  had  a  long  dialogue  with  a  lead- 
ing figure  In  the  Ministry  of  Health  who  out- 
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lined  the  staggering  dimensions  of  the  health 
problem  that  the  Chinese  faced  in  1949,  year 
of  the  "liberation." 

The  health  official.  Dr.  Chen  Hal-feng,  said 
that  before  "liberation"  there  were  only  18,- 
000  doctors  In  China  and  the  entire  system 
of  treatment  and  prevention  was  pitifully 
Inadequate.  He  said  that  the  number  of  doc- 
tors had  mvatlplled  26  times  now  but.  In 
any  case,  what  has  made  the  Chinese  system 
distinctive  is  the  radical  use  of  paramedical 
workers,  Including  the  celebrated  "barefoot 
doctors."  There  has  been  no  other  way  that 
the  Chinese  could  build  a  system  of  health 
care  to  serve  such  a  massive  population, 
now  estimated  at  around  800,000,000. 

We  were  told  that  four  principles  have 
gvUded  Chinese  medicine  under  the  people's 
Republic : 

(1.)  The  goal  Is  to  serve  "the  workers, 
peasants  and  soldiers." 

(2.)  Prevention  Is  the  main  task. 

(3.)  Western  medicine  and  the  traditional 
Chinese  medicine  (which  depends  heavily  on 
herbs)  must  be  Integrated  to  use  the  best 
of  both  systems. 

(4.)  The  medical  program  will  be  integrated 
with  the  mass  movement  of  the  revolution. 
"We  must  mobilize  the  masses"  (in  health 
care).  Dr.  Chen  said. 

It  la  In  this  fourth  principle  that  the 
Chinese  found  an  answer  to  their  own  pe- 
culiar dilemma.  A  conventional  system  of 
medical  training  could  not  have  been  built 
on  anything  resembling  the  massive  scale 
necessary  for  such  a  population. 

There  are  four  levels  of  skill  In  the  Chinese 
system : 

At   the   top,   the   fully   qualified   doctors. 

Next,  the  nurses,  mldwlves  and  pharma- 
cists. 

Next,  the  "barefoot  doctors,"  who  receive 
brief,  intensive  training  and  are  sent  out 
Into  the  countryside  to  minister  to  the  peas- 
ants, who  make  up  80  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

Finally,  the  part-time  workers,  numbering 
millions,  who  are  taught  certain  limited 
auxiliary  skills. 

We  were  told  that  there  are  1,200,000 
"barefoot  doctors."  They  receive  three  to  six 
months  training  to  start,  and  are  then  sent 
out  into  the  country  prepstfed  to  diagnose 
and  (ordinarily)  treat  100  common  maladies. 
They  distribute  birth  control  literature  and 
devices,  and  disseminate  Information  on  dis- 
ease prevention,  they  Inoculate  the  peasants 
against  conununicable  disease. 

In  a  communal  village  about  60  miles  from 
Hangchou,  we  visited  a  little  clinic  and 
talked  one  day  to  a  "barefoot  doctor,"  a  re- 
sponsive young  man  in  his  twenties. 

He  said  he  had  spent  two  years  training 
In  the  county  hospital.  (This  was  much 
longer  than  the  training  period  cited  in  Pe- 
king, but  perhaps  he  had  started  his  practice 
at  the  village  with  less  training  than  he  has 
now.)  On  questioning,  he  said  that  when  he 
foimd  symptoms  that  he  could  not  recognize, 
or  could  not  treat  successfully,  he  would 
send  the  patient  to  the  regular  doctor  In  a 
larger  clinic  or  hospital.  He  uses  both  West- 
ern medicines — antibiotics — and  the  Chinese 
herbal  remedies. 

The  basic  theory  with  the  "barefoot  doc- 
tors" Is  that  they  recognize  the  limits  of 
what  they  believe  to  be  their  competence, 
and  refer  a  case  to  a  higher  level  if  it  is 
complicated. 

If  there  are  few  Americans  who  would 
settle  for  diagnosis  and  treatment  by  a 
"barefoot  doctor,"  the  health  problem  faced 
in  China,  with  such  an  enormous  population 
and  starting  with  the  scantiest  of  medical 
establishments,  was  not  remotely  comparable 
to  the  health  problem  In  the  United  States. 

In  public  health,  as  In  so  many  other  con- 
texts, what's  good  for  China,  is  not  neces- 
sarily good  for  the  United  States,  and  vice 
versa. 


No  Concept  of  Fbkedom  in  the 
People's  Republic 


(By  James  O.  Powell) 

Peking. — China  has  achieved  equality  and 
fraternity  in  its  new  society  but  the  individ- 
ual liberty  so  cherished  In  the  West  does  not 
exist.  Nor  is  there  any  prospect  that  it  will 
come  into  being  except  through  some  long 
and  highly  speculative  revolutionary  process. 

An  American  visiting  the  China  of  Mao 
Tse-tiing  may  find  much  to  approve  of,  as 
previous  dispatches  in  this  series  have  indi- 
cated. What  he  wUl  find  forbidding  Is  the 
regimentation  of  thought  and  expression, 
and  the  absence  of  the  political  rights  that 
are  so  deeply  rooted  In  the  law  and  tradition 
of  the  Western  democracies.  The  disciple  of 
Voltaire  and  Thomas  Jefferson  may  under- 
stand why  the  system  in  China  has  developed 
as  It  has,  but  he  will  find  the  system  none- 
theless In  conflict  with  his  own  fundamental 
convictions. 

In  the  early  sixties  Mao  Issued  one  of  bis 
poetic  pronouncements  that  set  off  intense 
speculation  and  offered  promise  of  new  free- 
doms. It  was  his  famous  appeal  to  "let  100 
flowers  bloom  '  in  the  development  of  the  new 
society;  he  said  the  flowers,  or  ideas,  should 
"contend"  and  then  be  weeded  for  the  best 
selection.  The  promise  was  Illusory.  In  prac- 
tice there  has  been  much  weeding,  little 
blooming  and  contending.  In  point  of  fact 
the  concepts  of  free  press,  free  speech,  free 
assembly,  and  academic  freedom  have  no 
standing  in  China  today.  What  everyone 
strives  for  is  not  the  free  blooming  of  Ideas 
but  the  "correct"  line  of  ideas,  in  accordance 
with  the  thought  of  Mao  and  of  Lenin  and 
Marx. 

The  newspaper  correspondent  or  editor  will 
find  the  most  obvious  Issue  in  the  Chinese 
concept  of  the  role  of  the  press.  The  Chinese 
are  perfectly  candid  about  their  own  view.  An 
American  media  group  visiting  China,  under 
arrangement  of  the  China-American  Rela- 
tions Society,  had  an  ewly  (polite)  confron- 
tation with  the  Chinese  system  in  long  con- 
ferences here  with  representatives  of  the 
Hsinhua  (New  China)  news  agency.  One 
group  listened  at  length  to  Hslnhua's  leading 
figures. 

The  first  leading  figure  told  us  at  the  outset 
of  purported  grave  errors  into  which  the  Chi- 
nese press  had  fallen  in  the  years  Immedi- 
ately ahead  of  the  Cultural  Revolution.  He 
said  that  In  those  years  the  line  of  Liu  Shao 
Chi,  then  China's  second  most  powerful  fig- 
ure, proclaimed  that  newspapers  should  serve 
"all  the  readers,"  rather  than  "the  workers, 
peasants  and  soldiers."  Liu  has  since  been 
retired  into  disgrsice  and  oblivion  because  of 
many  such  heretical  "revisionist"  ideas. 

To  the  Westerners,  the  thought  of  serving 
"all  the  readers"  seemed  unexceptionable 
enough  but  the  Hsinhua  leader  explained 
that  the  Chinese  believe  It  Is  impossible  to 
serve  the  laboring  and  bourgeoise  as  well. 

The  speaker  proceeded  to  report  that  Liu 
had  also  favored  printing  all  the  news 
whether  it  was  for  or  against  socialism.  He 
said  that  he  knew  that  Western  correspond- 
ents believed  in  Lieu's  "objectivity"  principle 
In  news  reporting  but  that  this  concept  was 
rejected  by  the  Chinese  press,  now  that  the 
"correct"  line  had  been  established. 

A  second  Hsinhua  speaker  subsequently  de- 
veloped further  the  Chinese  Communist  prin- 
ciple on  expression  of  ideas.  He  said  that  In  a 
socialist  society  the  workers  and  peasants 
should  not  be  exposed  willy  nllly  to  literatinre 
that  came  from  a  feudal  society.  In  this  con- 
cept books  are  carefully  screened  and  even 
some  books  that  are  "historically  good"  are 
placed  in  limbo,  he  said,  citing  "Dream  of  a 
Red  Chamber" — a  famous  literary  work  in 
China — in  illustration. 

The  criterion  Is  whether  a  book  Is  "bene- 
ficial to  socialism;"  if  it  clearly  is  not  It  is 
described  as  "poisonous"  and  It  is  "criticized." 
the  speaker  added. 
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On  this  and  otber  occasions  1:  i  our  toiir  of 
China  there  has  been  the  familiar  theme: 
What  counts  Is  whether  an  exptessed  Idea  Is 
"correct"  and  whether  It  Is  "beneficial  to 
socialism."  The  rule  applies  In  llteratxire  and 
In  the  performing  itrts  as  welU  The  classic 
Chinese  opera,  for  example,  ha^  been  placed 
In  limbo,  pending  a  careful  protess  of  Judg- 
ment. [ 

In  the  universities,  from  al|  Indications, 
the  concept  of  academic  freedom  has  been 
throttled  since  the  Cultural  Resolution. 

The  most  common  lament  of  Western 
Journalists  visiting  the  new  China  has  been 
in  the  context  of  academic  fjecdom.  Roes 
Terrtll,  the  Australian  Journalist  and  author, 
a  good  friend  of  China,  has  vojced  his  deep 
concern  over  what  has  happenedjto  academics 
In  China.  Directors  of  the  Amehcan  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  on  their  tour  of  Chma 
last  fall,  were  disturbed  by  a  co^esslon  ses- 
sion they  experienced  at  Peking  University. 
Professors  recanted  their  errorsi  and  sins  in 
an  abject  fashion  which  the  editors  found 
api^alllng.  { 

In  the  course  of  our  own  waiter  visit  to 
Peking,  our  media  group  asked  k>  see  Peking 
University  but  was  told  that  \t  is  "much 
visited."  We  did  not  see  Peking  University. 
Perhaps  It  was  coincidence  but  bne  suspects 
that  Chinese  officials  have  been  fading  all  of 
their  press  notices  Including  [  the  critical 
ones.  I 

Finally.  In  China,  the  Indlvfiual  who  Is 
accused  or  who  has  some  clvu  ^evance  has 
very  little  Idea  of  what  he  may  expect  from 
the  system  of  Justice.  There  it  very  little 
written  law  left  in  the  People's  Republic  since 
the  Cultural  Revolution.  There! are  no  law- 
yers. ! 

The  theory  Is  that  China  woul4  like  to  have 
a  society  so  weU  ordered  that  la^  isn't  need- 
ed. It  sounds  grand  but  In  amplication  it 
simply  means  that  the  Individual  does  not 
have  the  kind  of  guarantees  lii  the  courts 
that  only  formal,  explicit  law  pan  provide. 
Justice  demands  a  rule  of  law.      [ 

China  has  accomplished  much  In  the  last 
quarter  century  In  giving  its  pe^le  equality 
and  security  and  pride.  The  recognition  of 
such  accomplishment  does  not  mtean  that  the 
West — for  Its  own  part — wUl  fl^d  much.  If 
anything,  to  emiUate  In  the  political  con- 
cepts of  the  Chinese  socialist  sjstem. 

THK  OROAinZED  SOCIETT  HeWS  CtoSE  TO  THE 

Lots 
(By  James  O.  Powell  | 

Way  back  In  the  mists  of  the  parly  forties 
there  was  an  eminent  school  ior  political 
scientists  In  the  United  states  who  approved 
of  what  they  saw  developing  In  China  under 
the  tutelage  of  Mao  Tse-tung  b(ut  thought, 
naively  or  cynically — whichever  way  It  was — 
that  Slao  was  not  so  much  a  Co^nmunlst  as 
an  "agrarian  reformer."  [ 

They  were  quite  wrong,  not  in  realizing 
that  Mao  offered  China  more  t^an  Chiang 
Kal-Bhek  offered  but  rather  in  th*lr  Idea  that 
Mao's  principal  objective  was  Jiist  to  break 
up  the  estates  and  give  the  land  jback  to  the 
people.  I 

He  broke  up  the  feudal  estate,  all  right, 
but  he  also  proved  himself  to  be  {a  dedicated 
Communist,  apparently  more  lnt#nt  than  his 
contemporaries  on  keeping  his  c()untry  hew- 
ing to  the  ideological  line.  Indeed  in  the 
Ideological  argument  between  China  and  the 
USSR,  now  bitter  enemies,  It  Is  pussia  that 
accuses  China  of  dogmatism  and|  China  that 
accuses  Riusla  of  revisionism,      j 

An  American  visiting  China  la  constantly 
impressed  with  the  knowledge  ol  what  kind 
of  political-social  system  obtains  In  the  land. 
There  are  Marxist  and  Maoist  sldgans  every- 
where, and  In  the  conference  rooms  of  most 
Institutions,  kindergartens  or  factories  or 
whatever,  there  is  a  ubiquitous  quintet  of 
pictures  on  the  walls.  Mao  takes  precedence, 
of   course,    but   the   other   four   are   Marx, 
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Lenin.   Engela   and — ^yes — StaUn.    (The   old 

butcher  Is  still  rated  In  China  because,  what- 
ever he  did  In  Russia,  he  was  always  helpful 
to  China;  It  was  Khrushchev  who  drove  the 
opening  wedge  between  the  Red  colossi.) 

Certainly  Mao's  Communism  puts  em- 
phasis on  the  peasant — China's  population  Is 
80  percent  peasant — but  Mao's  dedication  Is 
such  that  In  the  mid-sixties  he  threw  China 
Into  a  violent  upheaval,  the  Cultural  Rev- 
olution, because  he  saw  creeping  revisionism 
eroding  his  IdyU.  In  the  Cxiltural  Revolution 
various  leaders  In  the  Commimlst  cadres 
were  accused  of  a  range  of  revisionist  here- 
sies: They  were  said  to  have  encouraged  the 
personal  Incentive  In  economic  production, 
and  to  have  established  a  bureaucratic  elite 
rather  than  a  classless  society;  they  had  also 
let  "objectivity"  slip  Into  the  reportage  of 
current  history  even  as  they  had  grown  soft 
on  the  bourgeoisie,  or  so  It  was  alleged.  Liu 
Shao-chl,  the  chief  revisionist,  had  been 
Mao's  apparent  successor  but  he  was  removed 
from  power  and  banished  to  obscurity.  He  la 
presumed  to  be  alive  somewhere  In  China — 
the  Chinese  do  not  "purge"  their  ranks  in 
the  brutal  Stalinist  fashion — but  he  has  be- 
come virtually  a  non-person  at  the  same  time 
that  his  name  Is  used  everywhere  as  a  sym- 
bol of  revisionist  error. 

One  Institution  for  preserving  the  Ideology 
and  the  fervor  of  the  movement  Is  the  fa- 
mous May  7  school.  The  concept  of  the  May  7 
school  Is  somewhat  misunderstood  In  the 
United  States  but  If  you  visit  one  of  the 
schools,  as  I  did  while  on  a  midwinter  tour 
of  China.  It  seems  something  less  than 
sinister. 

As  I  Interpret  the  purpose  of  the  May  7 
school,  It  has  two  main  goals.  One  of  them 
is  to  get  urban  types,  especially  bureaucrats, 
out  In  the  country  where  they  can  gain  or 
regain  closeness  to  the  earth,  from  which 
China's  sustenance  springs.  The  "students" 
at  a  May  7  school  do  hard  work  with  their 
hands  and  nothing  is  too  menial.  Including 
hauling  night  soU  from  the  city  on  occasion. 
The  other  purpose  Is  to  give  as  many  people 
as  possible  a  study  course  or  refresher  course 
m  Mao  and  Marx  and  Engels  and  the  rest. 
They  say  that  there  are  long  waiting  lists  of 
applicants  for  May  7  schools,  and  I  am  pre- 
pared to  believe  It.  In  one  sense  it  affords  dty 
dwellers  a  sort  of  working  vacation  In  the 
country — and  the  one  thing  that  the  Chinese 
are  not  afraid  of  is  work. 

The  parallels  between  Chinese  Communism 
and  religious  movements  are  often  remarked 
but  In  visiting  a  May  7  school  outside  of 
Peking  I  was  struck  with  the  sense  of  visiting 
a  Southern  Baptist  retreat.  The  students 
were  there  to  repent  and  study,  and  while 
they  were  so  engaged  they  seemed  to  be  hav- 
ing a  good  time  as  well. 

In  the  circumstances  let  no  one  resurrect 
the  idea  that  the  Chinese  are  "agrarian  re- 
formers." They  are  Communists  and  prob- 
ably better  Communists  than  their  bitter 
critics  across  the  Slno-Soviet  border. 

In  Implementing  the  thought  of  Marx  and 
Mao,  the  Chinese  have  going  a  completely 
organized  society.  Eight  of  us  In  a  visiting 
American  media  group  spent  most  of  a  month 
looking  at  the  way  the  system  works,  from 
the  ground  or  street  level  up,  and  It  Is 
fascinating  to  behold. 

Every  function  or  service  In  the  society  Is 
organized  into  an  agency  but  the  funda- 
mental units  appear  to  be  the  farm  commune, 
the  factory,  and  the  neighborhood  (street) 
committee. 

Some  of  the  communes  are  enormous 
enterprises,  managing  lands  and  villages  that 
once  were  mostly  owned  by  landlords.  Com- 
munes are  divided  Into  brigades,  and  one 
brigade  may  manage  two  or  more  villages  and 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  acres  of  land. 
Communes  and  factories  are  organized  as 
much  as  possible  into  complete  social  units, 
with  schools  and  clinics,  cafetefias  and  hous- 
ing accommodations.  In  the  cities  there  are 


street  committees  which  are  the  basic  gov- 
erning units  for  neighborhoods;  they  man- 
ago  the  local  governing  funcUons  and  in 
addition,  they  organize  Uttle  neighborhood 
factories  in  which  housewlfes  (those  who 
aren't  going  to  work  elsewhere)  make  small 
consumer  Items.  In  Shanghai  we  visited  a 
street  committee  where  everyone  was  en- 
gaged In  one  wholesome  activity  or  another. 
In  a  neighborhood  that  once  was  one  of  the 
most  notorious  red  Ught  districts  In  the  old, 
wicked-Shanghai,  we  found  everybody  en- 
gaged, as  It  were,  in  beating  the  reformers' 
drum. 

The  totality  of  organization  In  the  Peoples 
Republic  may  appear  formidable  to  the 
Westerner,  especially  the  American,  but  then 
the  American  has  no  concept  of  what  It's 
like  to  be  one  of  800,000,000.  What's  more, 
the  Chinese  have  a  sense  of  community 
which,  for  whatever  reasons,  may  be  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  the  West. 

The  organized  society  In  China  has  unmis- 
takable triimiphs  to  its  credit.  One  of  them 
is  In  food  production.  China  Is  the  first  Com- 
munist country  that  has  become  truly  suc- 
cessful in  agriculture,  which  is  to  say  suc- 
cessful In  feeding  its  ovro  people. 

There  are  only  a  few  Westerners  around 
who  remember  first-hand  what  it  was  like  in 
the  old  China  when  famine  and  pestilence 
ravaged  the  land,  whUe  no  government  in  a 
long  succession  had  both  the  strength  and 
the  will  to  find  an  answer. 

A  Long  Day's  Visrr  to  a  PLA  Camp 
(By  Jameh  O.  Powell) 

China  and  the  United  States  have  come  a 
long  way  In  the  year  since  President  Nixon 
made  his  historic  trip  to  Peking.  The  progress 
may  be  measured  in  several  ways  but  it  waa 
dramatically  illustrated,  in  any  case,  in  a 
visit  that  eight  Americans,  including  tbli 
writer,  made  last  month  to  a  People's  Libera- 
tion Army  camp  in  South  China. 

As  It  happened  the  army  irnlt  that  we 
visited  was  a  much-honored  regiment  tha 
372nd.  of  a  division,  the  124th,  that  had 
fought  Americans  in  the  Korean  war.  We 
received  a  memorable  briefing  from  the  divi- 
sion's political  officer,  who  recited  the  divi- 
sion's various  exploits  against  the  National- 
ists, the  Japanese  and  the  "American  Im- 
perialists in  Korea"  without  embarrassment 
to  either  him  or  us.  Thus  far  have  we  come 
from  the  state  of  open  hostility  that  so  re- 
cently was  the  norm  In  relations  between 
Americans  and  the  mainland  Chinese. 

We  motored  up  one  morning  to  the  PLA 
camp,  situated  In  the  mountains  about  00 
miles  from  Canton,  and  spent  the  day  as  the 
guests  of  the  124th  Division.  We  were  treated 
rather  like  visiting  Congressmen  are  treated 
on  a  visit  to  a  U.S.  Army  camp.  We  toured 
the  reservation,  inspected  its  varied  faculties, 
reviewed  an  exhibition  of  weapons  fire  on  the 
range,  and  swapped  rounds  of  toasts  at  an 
elaborate  limch  (all  Chinese  meals  are  elab- 
orate when  there  are  guests)  with  much 
expression  of  wishes  for  good  will  between 
the  Chinese  and  American  peoples. 

The  Peoples  Liberation  Army  Is  world  re- 
nowned for  Its  distinctiveness,  and  for  the 
record  It  has  made  In  a  fairly  short  history. 
It  was  born  In  effective  guerrilla  war  against 
the  Japanese  and  in  the  Chinese  civil  war, 
In  which  it  finally  overcame  the  Nationalist 
forces  of  Qenerallsslmo  Chiang  Kal-ahek. 
Volunteers  from  the  PLA  were  a  formidable 
foe  for  the  US.  Army  in  the  Korean  War. 
What  has  intrigued  world  opinion,  however. 
Is  the  PLA's  dismissal  of  rank.  There  are  no 
generals  or  colonels  or  captains,  nor  fancy 
uniforms  bedecked  with  fruit  salad.  Disci- 
pline and  authority  are  strict  but  there  Is  an 
egalltarlanlam  In  the  PLA  that  enlisted  men 
and  former  enlisted  men  the  world  over  can 
savor  especially. 

It  was  an  instructive  day  we  spent  with 
the  124th  Division. 
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At  the  outaet  we  were  briefed  by  our  lead- 
ing escort,  the  political  officer,  and  other 
cadre  members.  Then  vre  were  driven  to  the 
parade  ground  and  weapons  range.  It  was  a 
plctiiresque  scene  with  the  mountains  over- 
hanging and  low-flying  clouds  hiding  the 
peaks.  We  watched,  from  a  reviewing  stand, 
a  target  practice  that  began  with  rifle  flre 
and  proceeded  through  exhibitions  with  the 
75  "'"'  recollless  rifle,  the  40  mm  rocket 
launcher,  the  82  nun.  mortar,  the  conven- 
tional mortar,  and  machine  guns.  The  target 
zones  for  the  larger  arms  were  chalked  up 
on  the  mountainside,  where  the  great  puffs 
of  smoke  from  the  shell  merged  Into  the  low 
clouds.  The  marksmanship  was  Impressive 
and  the  squads  manning  the  guns  were  su- 
perbly drilled.  In  addition  to  the  target  prac- 
tice the  PLA  troops  put  on  a  show  of  mock 
band-to-hand  flghtlng. 

After  lunch  we  toured  support  and  auxil- 
iary facilities  and  paid  a  visit  to  the  Fourth 
Company,  the  one  which  made  the  breach 
In  crossing  the  38tb  parallel  In  the  Korean 
War. 

A  PLA  camp  Is  not  quite  like  any  other 
army  camp  in  the  world.  The  soldiers  work  as 
farmers  on  the  side — ^we  visited  the  com- 
pany's truck  garden  and  pig  sties — and  the 
wives  of  the  cadre  work  six  days  a  week  In 
a  little  flashlight  battery  factory  on  the 
base.  We  visited  the  battery  factory  and 
were  told  that  the  output  wasn't  too  im- 
portant but  that  it  kept  the  wives  busy  and 
productive. 

We  did  not  see  any  women  soldiers  In  the 
camp.  It  seems  that  reports  of  women  par- 
ticipating in  the  PLA  have  been  exagger- 
ated, although  women  are  prominent  in 
most  other  activities  In  the  Peoples  Repub- 
lic, even  to  the  hardest  of  labor  In  the  fields 
and  on  construction  projects. 

The  soldiers  of  the  PLA  are  thoroughly 
Indoctrinated  with  the  philosophy  of  Mao 
and  Marx.  They  have  continuing  political 
classes  In  which  they  study  the  works  of 
the  ConununlBt  heroes,  and  so  do  the  cadre's 
wives.  Here  and  there  about  the  camp  are 
Mao  billboards  proclaiming  the  need  to 
struggle  and  work  and  carry  on  the  revolu- 
tion. 

We  visited  barracks  (which  are  alike  the 
world  over)  mess  halls,  and  the  medical 
clinic.  The  PLA  clinic  Is  unique,  for  it  em- 
ploys herbal  medicine  as  well  as  Western 
antibiotics.  The  clinic  administrator  showed 
us  through  a  herb  garden  in  which  hundreds 
of  varieties  of  herbs  were  being  grown  for 
medicinal  purposes. 

When  they  are  especially  needed,  the 
PLA  soldiers  work  on  the  communal  farms 
nearby  and  are  available  to  help  the  people 
In  the  countryside  In  any  sort  of  emergency. 
In  its  agricultural  production  the  Chinese 
Army  is  much  like  the  Israeli  army,  al- 
though the  Chinese  would  hardly  care  to  ad- 
mit It,  such  Is  their  hostility  to  Israel. 

In  simomlng  up  thoughts  on  the  PLA,  one 
can  assert  that  the  PLA  seems  to  be  living 
up  to  Its  reputation  for  being.  In  fact,  a 
popular  army.  In  26  days  of  vlsitmg  about 
China,  It  was  my  impression  tliat  the  army 
Is  unobtnislve  In  the  civilian  life,  even  If 
no  one  has  any  Illusions  about  the  army's 
power. 

The  PLA  is  not  much  on  swagger  but  it  is 
Inculcated  with  a  concept  of  service  that  Is 
not  limited  to  defense.  They  say  that  the 
young  Chinese  are  eager  to  be  selected  for 
the  army,  and  I  know  of  no  reason  to  dispute 
the  claim. 


HIGH  QUALITY  MEDICAL  CARE 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  for 
those  who  have  been  concerned  with 
finding  ways  to  reduce  the  cost  and  im- 
prove the  accessibility  of  high-quality 
medical  care,  two  recent  articles  pub- 
lished in  the  prestigious  New  England 


Journal  of  Medicine  merit  our  attention. 
One  is  an  editorial  by  Claude  E.  Welch, 
M.D.,  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society's  committee  on  publica- 
tions, which  publishes  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine.  In  comparing 
foundations  for  medical  care,  which  pro- 
vide comprehensive  services  on  a  prepaid 
basis  while  at  the  same  time  permitting 
reimbursement  of  physicians  on  a  fee- 
for-service  basis,  with  closed-panel  group 
practice-type  HMO's,  Dr.  Welch  notes 
that: 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  not  only 
that  fee-for-service  Is  more  acc^table  to  the 
majority  of  physicians  but  that  It  Is  econom- 
ically more  sound.  The  astronomical  start-up 
costs  of  recently  founded  HMO's  are  a  matter 
of  record.  Examples  of  less  personalized  at- 
tention to  ECMO  patients  than  to  regular  pri- 
vate patients  In  the  fee-for-servlce  sector 
have  been  noted,  an<?  many  people  do  not 
wish  to  purchase  such  expensive  "complete" 
health  services. 

He  concludes  that: 

Foundations  for  Medical  Care  are  more 
fiexlble  than  standard  HMO's  since  they  can 
engage  In  capitation  forms  of  payment  and 
modified  risk  sharing  while  at  the  same  time 
retaining  an  incentive  reimbursement  form 
of  payment  to  the  physician.  They  are  Ideal 
models  for  Professional  Standard  Review  Or- 
ganizations (PSRO's)  because  of  their  em- 
phasis on  peer  review  and  quality  control. 
At  the  same  time  they  ensure  continued  phy- 
sician leadership  and  control  of  the  health- 
care management  system.  Is  the  FMC  the 
preferred  health-care  system  and  the  na.me 
for  the  future? 

The  second  article  is  by  Richard  H. 
Egdahl,  MJD.,  at  the  Boston  University 
Medical  Center.  Dr.  Egdahl  traces  the 
development  of  the  foimdation  move- 
ment and  highlights  some  of  the  inno- 
vative things  foundations  are  doing  in 
the  area  of  peer  review,  cost  and  utiliza- 
tion control,  and  improvement  in  the  or- 
ganization and  accessibility  of  medical 
services.  After  carefully  cmalyzing  the 
characteristics  of  foundations  for  medi- 
cal care,  and  their  relation  to  other  com- 
ponents of  the  health  care  system,  he 
concludes  that  their  performance  to  date 
indicates  great  potential  for  improving 
our  medical  care  delivery  system.  He 
states: 

Foimdatlons  for  Medical  Care  can  have  a 
major  Impact  in  the  health  field  because  of 
their  goals,  structiu^  and  experience  to  date. 
One  result  Is  the  definition  of  quality  stand- 
ards in  health  care  and  the  development  of 
methods  to  ensure  that  at  least  minimal 
standards  of  high-quality  health  care  are 
available  to  all  citizens. 

...  A  principal  challenge  to  the  leader- 
ship of  organized  medicine  during  the  next 
few  years  wUl  be  the  necessity  to  develc^  ad- 
ministrative mechanisms  to  co-ordinate  the 
practice  of  medicine  In  a  manner  that  Is  ac- 
ceptable to  physicians,  provides  ready  access 
to  high-quality  health  care  for  the  public 
and  Is  financially  responsible.  The  FMC  rep- 
resents one  such  mechanism. 

In  the  course  of  debate  on  health  main- 
tenance organization  legislation,  I  have 
contended  that  Federal  support  should 
be  available  to  a  variety  of  models  for 
providing  comprehensive  services  on  a 
prepaid  basis — including  foimdatlons.  I 
have  also  emphasized  that  the  founda- 
tion movement  represents  an  effort  to 
improve  our  health  care  system  rather 
than  an  effort  to  preserve  the  status  quo. 
These  articles  provide  strong  support  for 


both  points.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(From  the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine. 

Mar.  8. 1973] 

What's  ik  an  Acbontm:  HOM  oe  FMC? 

(By  Claude  E.  Weigh,  MJ3.) 
The  term  HMO  (Health  Maintenance  Or- 
ganization) was  coined  by  Ellwood.  and  the 
concept  supported  by  the  present  Adminis- 
tration in  1972.  In  last  week's  issue  of  the 
Journal  the  varying  definitions  and  devel- 
opment of  this  system  were  reviewed  in  an 
authoritative  fashion  by  MacLeod  and  Prus- 
sln. 

Prepayment  on  a  capitation  basis  by  sub- 
scribers for  health  care  (including  costs  of 
office  visits,  hospital  and  professional  serv- 
ices by  a  group  of  physicians)  designates 
the  essential  feature  of  the  system.  Deduct- 
ibles and  copayments  may  exist;  preventive 
medicine  Is  emphasized.  Though  future  de- 
velopments obviously  are  far  from  certain, 
it  seems  quite  probable  that  eventually  fee- 
for-servlca  will  be  discouraged  and  reim- 
bursement will  resemble  the  British  System 
In  which  general  practitioners  receive  capita- 
tion payments  and  hospital  specialists  are  on 
salaries. 

If  HMO's  can  produce  the  economies  listed 
by  the  authors,  why  do  most  members  of  the 
medical  profession  view  this  new  develop- 
ment with  skepticism?  An  Important  factor 
is  resistance  to  change,  but  more  funda- 
mental criticisms  must  be  listed. 

In  the  long  run  success  or  failure  will  de- 
pend upon  financial  stability.  Certainly,  at 
the  outaet  the  sponsors  of  any  plan  will  as- 
siime  a  severe  financial  risk.  Individual 
HMO's,  even  If  ultimately  successful,  will 
lose  money  for  several  years.  The  present 
emphasis  In  economy  in  Washington  will 
make  developmental  grants  somewhat  du- 
bious, so  that  the  underwriters  of  any  such 
plan  will  Incur  Important  obligations.  U 
doctors  are  to  assume  such  risks  to  any 
great  degree  and  upon  personal  HMO  falla, 
the  resiilt  could  be  catastrophe. 

Major  economies  in  a  health  system  can 
be  achieved  only  If  physicians  assume  • 
share  of  the  financial  risks  for  otherwise 
there  la  no  stimulus  to  economize  on  services 
that  are  rendered  p>artlcularly  In  hospitals. 
But  simultaneously  many  states  are  deeply 
in  debt  to  their  voluntary  hospitals.  Phyal- 
clans  are  now  blamed  for  their  own  fees;  they 
are  unlikely  voluntarily  to  assume  even  great- 
er risks  thai  are  Involved  In  more  vigorous 
support  of  hospitals  and  consequent  conflict 
with  the  state  reimbursing  agencies.  Incip- 
ient financial  solvency  could  lead  to  a  dimi- 
nution m  services  for  subscribers.  Let 
us  suppose  for  example  that  an  HMO  faced  a 
severe  deficit  in  September;  to  complete 
Its  fiscal  year  without  staggering  losses  to 
the  tinderwrlters  it  is  only  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  elective  operations  such  as  cho- 
lecystectomies or  hernias  would  be  treated 
by  s\irgeons  in  the  following  January  rather 
than  In  December.  It  Is  hard  to  argue  that 
this  serves  the  best  Interests  of  patients. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  suppose  that  a 
certain  HMO  rettirned  a  huge  profit  to  the 
underwriters.  Although  one  result  would  be 
a  reduction  m  premiums  for  the  subscribers 
the  following  year.  It  is  far  more  likely  that 
profits  would  be  taxed  and  that  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  this  favored  HMO  would  be  faced 
with  the  problem  of  financial  Insolvency  that 
possibly  could  become  the  hallmark  of 
HMO's  Just  as  It  Is  with  all  hospitals  today. 
The  medical  profession  Is  also  piqued  by 
the  fact  that  It  la  often  held  responsible  for 
"unhealthy"  social  habits  such  as  alcoholism. 
Thus,  many  hospital  wards  would  be  empty 
If  the  ravages  of  excessive  use  of  alcohol  could 
be   eliminated.   Obesity,   cigarette  smoking. 
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drug  dependence,  lead  poisoning 
other  health  hazards  are  often  p 
It  hardly  seems  fair  to  make  the 
sponsible   for   these   Illnesses  of   a 
formed  but  headstrong  society.  He 
should  not  have  bis  personal  fin 
rlly   linked   to   an   Improvement   . 
tlents'  drinking  or  smoking  habits. 
Other  reservations  could  be  cited 
choice   of   physician   or   me<ycal 
would  be  lost.  Any  referrals  to  worjd 
clinics,  even   If   requested   by  the 
would   incur  additional  financial 
the  HMO  and  surely  would  be 
If  several  HMOs  existed  in  one  ^-, 
area,  the  ethics  of  the  marketplace 
almost  siirely  replace  the  professional 
that  the  medical  profession  desires 
tain.  Many  people  prefer  to  pay  for 
receive:  the  nebulous  cost  of  preve^ 
ices  must  be  balanced  against  the 
for  definltlc  services  received,  and 
a  great  deal  of  evidence  not  only 
for-service  Is  more  acceptable  to  the 
of   physicians   but   that    it   is 
more    sound.     The     astronomical 
costs  of  recently  founded  HMO  are 
of  record.  Examples  of  less 
tention    to   HMO   patients    than 
private  patients  in  the  fee-for-s€_ 
have  been  noted,  and  many  peopl  b 
wish  to  purchase  such  expensive 
health  services. 

In    1969    there    were    396    medlcil 
with  prepayment  plans  in  the  Unlti  d 
However,  only  85  of  them  provided 
per  cent  of  their  services  on  a  prep  lid 
and  only  18  stated  that  100  per  cen ; 
Ices  were  prepaid.  Thus,  the  attitude 
medical  profession  has  been  one  of 
waiting;  with  the  exception  of 
successful    groups    (e.g..    Kaiser    a 
Loos)  the  track  record  of  other  . 
groups  has  not  been  established   . 
enough  basis  to  invite  enthusiastic 

This  combination  of  prejudice, 
perhaps,  nonlogic  has  made  most 
of  the  medical  profession  somewha ; 
approve  the  promise  of  HMO's.  On 
hand,  pilot  projects  are  observed 
Interest. 

Meanwhile.  Foundations  for 
(FMC),  described  In  this  Issue  by 
provides  a  potentially  attractive  w 
physician  who  desires  to  continue  ^ 
In  a   fee-for-servlce   setting   under 
effective  management.  PMC's  are  mt 
ble  than  standard  HMO's  since  they 
gage   In  capitation   forms  of  pai 
modified  risk  sharing  while  at  the 
retaining  an  incentive  reimbursement 
of  payment  to  the  physician.  They 
models    for    Professional    Standard 
Organization  (PSRO's)  because  of  t 
phasis  on  peer  review  and  quality 
At   the   same   time   they   ensure   c 
physician    leadership    and    control 
health-care  management  system.  Is 
the    preferred    health -care    system 
name  for  the  future? 
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Foundations   for    Medicai,   Cjte 
(By  Richard  H.  Egdahl,  M.D. 
(Abstract  Foundations  for  Medical 
management  systems  for  health-se 
livery,  set  up  and  run  by  physicians, 
review"  Foundations  for  Medical  Cam 
themselves  to  peer-review  activities 
ing  of  reviewing  payment  claims   , 
outside  of  established  norms  and  are 
by    fiscal    intermediaries 
Foundations  for  Medical  Care,  on 
hand,  set  minimum  benefits 
process  all  patient-services  paymen 
for  peer  review  when  appropriate 
cost  reductions  have  been 
comprehensive  Foundation  peer  review 
dltlonal  savings  have  been  realized  b;  ■ 
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hospital  certification  to  the  process.  Some 
comprehensive  Foundations  have  assumed  a 
portion  of  the  underwriting  risk  for  a  defined 
population  and  have  provided  comprehensive 
health  services  for  a  fixed  annual  sum  on  a 
capitation  basis,  thereby  qualifying  as  Health 
Maintenance  Organizations.  Foundations  for 
Medical  Care  have  potential  as  a  cost-effec- 
tive management  mechanism  for  the  delivery 
of  health  services  with  a  high  level  of  quality 
assurance.) 

"The  Foundation  for  Medical  Care  (PMC) 
la  a  management  system  for  community 
health  services,"  says  Mr.  Boyd  Thompson,' 
executive  director  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Foundations  for  Medical  Care.  A  Blue 
Cross  Association  monograph  on  the  subject ' 
states  that  "A  Foundation  for  Medical  Care 
Is  an  autonomous  corporation  sponsored  and 
organized  by  a  local  (state  or  county)  medi- 
cal society  concerned  with  the  quality  and 
cost  of  medical  care."  Dr.  George  Himler  •  has 
said  of  Foundations  for  Medical  Care  (FMC) 
that  "They  create  a  group-practice  setting 
for  physicians  who  prefer  to  remain  in  In- 
dividual private  practice.  They  make  It  pos- 
sible for  such  physicians  to  participate  in 
capitation  prepayment  programs  and  meet 
requirements  for  peer  or  professional  service 
review."  Taken  together,  these  definitions 
siunmarize  the  features  of  the  PMC  move- 
ment. PMC's  have  spread  rapidly  across  the 
country  during  the  past  few  years  from  their 
origins  in  California  counties  and  are  now  a 
nationwide  phenomenon.  The  recent  passage 
of  HR-l  (PL-92-603)  has  given  a  further  ma- 
jor stimulus  to  physicians  who  must  set  up 
organizations  to  carry  out  professional  stand- 
ards review.  My  purpose  is  to  trace  the  de- 
velopment of  the  FMC's  and  to  analyze  their 
relation  to  key  features  of  America's  health- 
care delivery  system. 

ORIGINS 

The  first  FMC  was  formed  in  San  Joaquin 
County,  California,  in  1954  *  to  provide  com- 
prehensive health  services  to  labor  groups 
dissatisfied  with  their  previous  medical -care 
arrangements.  A  paper  written  in  i960' 
pointed  out  that  the  medical  profession  and 
labor  groups  alike  were  very  pleased  with  the 
medical  care  delivered  by  the  San  Joaquin 
FMC.  The  article  goes  on  to  state,  "This  ex- 
perience raises  the  question  as  to  the  reasons 
for  the  success  of  the  system  in  San  Joaquin 
County.  Organizational  Innovations  of  this 
type  depend  on  the  appearance  of  the  appro- 
priate personal  leadership  at  a  time  when  ex- 
ternal circumstances  are  pressing  for  a 
change  from  established  practices."  The 
stimulus  to  the  development  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin Foundation  was  the  potential  threat  to 
the  local  physicians  of  losing  patients  to  the 
Kaiser  system,  which  reportedly  had  made 
overtures  to  the  local  labor  groups  and  rep- 
resented a  centralized  administration  and 
salaried  physicians.  A  key  feature  of  the  FMC 
movement  Is  its  dedication  to  an  incentive 
reimbursement  system  for  participating  phy- 
sicians in  which  Income  is  received  In  direct 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  medical  services 
delivered  (I.e.,  fee-for-service).  The  county- 
medical -society  charters  did  not  permit  them 
to  carry  out  the  wide  range  of  health -service 
activities  that  were  needed,  and  the  so- 
cieties therefore  set  up  separate  corporations, 
which  were  the  first  PMC's. 

DESCRIPTION    OF    FMC    OPERATIONS 

There  are  basically  two  different  types  of 
PMC:  a  "comprehensive"  and  a  "claims- 
review"  type.  Both  have  similar  legal  char- 
ters, do  peer  review  and  have  an  intense  in- 
terest in  problems  of  access,  quality  and  cost 
of  medical  care  in  their  communities.  Both 
are  formed  by  the  state  or  county  medical 
societies  and  have  a  predominance  of  physi- 
cians on  their  governing  boards.  There  Is  a 
recent  trend  toward  having  consumer  mem- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


hers  on  the  policy  boards  of  PMC  or  setting 
up  separate  advisory  consumer  boards.  Both 
types  of  PMC  are  concerned  with  providing 
some  regulation  of  physician  fees  from  within 
the  profession  and  have  committees  that  as- 
sess the  appropriateness  of  the  local  physi- 
cian fee  structure. 

Despite  superficial  similarities,  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  types  of  PMC  are  fun- 
damental. Comprehensive  F^C's  have  two 
principal  functions,  the  first  to  design  and 
sponsor  prepaid  health-insurance  programs, 
and  the  second  to  carry  out  peer  review  on 
health-care  quality.  Each  PMC  sets  up  a  min- 
imum standards  committee,  which  deter- 
mines the  ambulatory  and  hospital  coverage 
that  must  be  included  In  the  Insurance  bene- 
fit package.  The  FMC  will  then  negotiate  with 
fiscal  intermediaries  such  as  Blue  Cross  or 
commercial  insurance  companies,  which  will 
provide  these  benefits  In  an  PMC  program.  In 
addition,  a  quality  and  cost  committee  de- 
velops criteria  of  patient  care,  including  such 
features  as  length  of  stay,  treatment  routmes, 
and  appropriateness  of  drug  use.  The  FMC 
also  has  a  committee  concerned  with  fees, 
and  In  California,  physician  members  of 
foundations  have  agreed  to  accept  the  Cali- 
fornia relative-value  study  (CRVS)  and  the 
conversion  factors  that  are  agreed  upon  for 
each  local  area.  Participating  physicians  are 
expected  to  bill  their  usual  fees,  and  payment 
Is  made  according  to  the  relative-value 
system. 

It  Is  obvious  that  In  setting  up  a  prepaid 
health -service  activity,  some  type  of  control 
of  pajrment  to  physicians  is  necessary,  and 
since  the  comprehensive  FMC  Is  dedicated 
to  the  fee-for-servlce  principle  of  reimburse- 
ment, no  program  can  be  actuarlly  sound 
without  agreement  by  physicians  on  maxi- 
mum fees  coupled  with  appropriate  peer  re- 
view to  prevent  overutillzatlon  of  treatments 
and  procedures.  Comprehensive  PMC's  re- 
view all  physician-generated  claims  accord- 
ing to  their  peer-review  criteria,  and  In  the 
development  stages  of  new  FTIC's,  up  to  20 
per  cent  of  the  claims  are  forwarded  for 
I)eer  review  by  physicians.  As  experience  ac- 
cumulates and  physicians  adjust  their  prac- 
tices to  conform  to  peer-review  guidelines, 
the  percentage  of  claims  reviewed  by  physi- 
cians is  considerably  decreased.  If  a  claim 
is  not  approved  by  an  Individual  physician 
reviewer,  it  will  be  referred  to  a  panel  of  phy- 
sicians. About  1  or  2  per  cent  of  all  claims 
are  reviewed  by  the  full  peer-review  com- 
mittee. Physicians  who  carry  out  peer  review 
are  paid  an  hourly  fee.  Final  appeals  are 
made  to  the  full  committee  and  ultimately 
to  the  county  or  state  medical  society  or 
state  health  unit. 

Manual  data  processing  by  clerical  person- 
nel was  carried  out  in  the  early  experiences 
of  the  foundations.  Computer  methods  have 
recently  been  developed  to  process  greatly 
Increased  claims  volumes,  making  It  possible 
for  the  foundations  to  preserve  the  rapid 
turn-around  time  from  claim  receipt  to 
check  writing  that  is  so  Important  to  the 
participating  physicians. 

In  the  comprehensive  FMC  the  fiscal  In- 
termediary applies  its  experience  rating  to 
Insurance  groups  or  Individuals,  sets  and  col- 
lects the  premiums,  and  promotes,  markets 
and  underwrites  the  health  program.  The 
FMC  sets  standards  for  medical  coverage, 
receives,  processes,  and  reviews  all  claims 
and  may  issue  checks  to  the  providers.  The 
PMC  charges  the  fiscal  intermediaries 
2.5  to  4  per  cent  of  the  total  premiimi  for 
these  administrative  functions  and  approx- 
imately 0.6  per  cent  of  premium  If  the  FMC 
checks  the  eligibility  of  the  subscriber. 
These  percentages  are  not  additive  but  are 
part  of  the  normal  administrative  costs. 
Hospital  utilization  review  may  add  another 
1  per  cent. 

As  experience  accumulates,  the  compre- 
hensive PMC  has  the  capability  of  sharing  a 
small  portion  of  the  underwriting  "risk"  on 
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the  prepaid  benefits  package.  The  physicians 
Involved  in  "at-risk"  programs  have  an  ex- 
tra incentive  to  exercise  cost  control  since 
they  share  in  the  financial  obligations  of  de- 
livering services  to  their  consumer  public 
for  a  fixed  annual  sum.  Any  tendency  to  de- 
liver fewer  services  than  are  desirable  in  an 
"at-risk"  program  la  prevented  by  a  very 
comprehensive  peer  review  set  up  to  control 
underutilizatlon  as  well  as  overutillzatlon  of 
health-care  services. 

When  the  California  FMC's  were  estab- 
lished, they  first  bad  to  sign  up  the  majority 
of  physicians  in  the  area  who  were  willing 
to  accept  CRVS  and  the  principle  of  conver- 
sion factors,  as  well  as  the  general  concept 
of  the  FMC.  Next,  the  minimum  standards 
committee  defined  the  benefit  package  that 
suited  the  needs  of  Its  patient  population, 
and  the  FMC  then  made  available  its  plan 
to  local  groups  who  bought  health  Insurance 
for  their  membership,  including  businesses, 
school  systems  and  unions.  The  basis  for 
consideration  of  the  PMC  plan  by  various 
employers  Is  the  potential  for  receiving 
health  care  of  better  quality  at  a  lower  cost. 
The  fiscal  intermediary  that  accepts  the  risk 
Is  designated  the  carrier  for  the  PMC  plan 
by  the  msured  group,  and  obviously  has  care- 
fully investigated  the  actuarial  and  financial 
aspects  of  the  plan,  Including  potential  sav- 
ings on  peer  review  by  the  FMC,  before 
making  a  bid. 

The  advent  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid  has 
added  a  large  new  group  for  the  PMC  to 
negotiate  with  on  comprehensive  health-care 
benefits.  This  "government  business"  now 
constitutes  the  majority  of  many  PMC  ac- 
tivities, including  even  the  original  California 
PMC's.  Whereas  a  few  trained  clerical  per- 
sonnel were  adequate  to  process  claims  on 
the  "commercial  businesses"  of  a  typical 
California  comprehensive  FMC,  it  is  now  not 
unusual  to  have  more  than  10  times  as  many 
personnel  to  handle  the  government  busi- 
ness. This  has  led  to  the  development  of 
computer  technics  to  aid  In  the  screening 
process  and  to  the  development  of  "model 
treatment  profiles"  with  which  to  contrast 
mdividual  and  group  physician  performances. 

In  contrast  to  the  comprehensive  PMC, 
the  claims-review  FMC  does  not  design  and 
sponsor  prepaid  health  programs  or  set  min- 
imum benefits  of  coverage.  Instead,  it  seeks 
to  provide  peer  review  by  physicians  to  the 
numerous  fiscal  intermediaries  Involved  in 
Its  area.  Including  the  ones  processing  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid.  Review  of  claims  proc- 
essed by  the  Insurer  falling  outside  estab- 
lished norms  is  carried  out  by  the  physician 
peer-review  committee  of  the  claims-review 
FMC.  Although  the  claims-review  FMC  may 
undertake  other  educational  emd  adminis- 
trative activities  m  the  health-care  field. 
It  does  not  seek  to  become  involved  in  the 
operation  of  health-care  programs,  but  rather 
is  a  partner  to  the  insurance  companies  and 
Blues,  which  carry  out  the  bulk  of  the  work 
Involved  In  claims  processing  and  initial 
screening.  It  does  not  have  ready  access  to 
the  total  data  base.  The  Foundation  for 
Health  Care  Evaluation  of  the  Mlnneapolls- 
St.  Paul  area  represents  a  claims-review  PMC 
model.  The  physicians  in  this  area,  acting 
through  the  PMC,  have  developed  a  "book 
of  norms"  that  Is  used  by  the  fiscal  Inter- 
mediaries to  perform  the  initial  screening 
process  before  they  send  on  to  the  PMC 
claims  that  fall  outside  the  norms. 

In  some  states,  several  different  county 
medical  societies  are  activating  PMC's,  both 
of  the  comprehensive  and  of  the  claims-re- 
view type.  In  Massachusetts,  for  example. 
Barnstable  and  Hampden  Counties  are  de- 
veloping comprehensive  PMC's,  whereas  some 
of  the  county  medical  societies  of  the  Greater 
Boston  Area  currently  appear  to  favor  the 
claims-review  ♦■ype.  FTUC's  are  also  being  es- 
tablished at  a  state  level  and  especially  in 
the  larger  states  are  called  Institutes  and 
function  as  co-ordinating  bodies  'or  the  var- 


ious county  FMC's.  The  state  FMC's  have  an 
appeals  function  on  peer  review  and  often 
sponsor  statewide  programs  such  as  claims 
review  or  hospital  certification  of  Medicaid 
patients.  There  has  not  been  a  trend  in  the 
statewide  FMC's  toward  sponsortag  prepaid 
health  programs,  or  setting  minimum  bene- 
fits as  is  true  of  the  comprehensive  county 
PMC's. 

CURRENT    NATIONAL   PICTURE 

There  are  currently  18  PMC's  operating  on 
a  statewide  level  and  43  on  the  county-medi- 
cal-society level,  in  27  states."  Most  of  the 
other  states  have  made  plans  for  establish- 
ing PMC's  at  the  state  level,  and  In  each  of 
the  states  where  there  are  not  currently 
active  county  PMC's,  considerable  ferment 
exists  about  the  appropriate  role  of  the 
county  medical  society  In  health-care  quality 
and  cost  review.  This  activity  has  been  in- 
creased greatly  as  a  result  of  the  passage  Into 
law  of  HR-l ,  with  Its  requlremeht  for  Profes- 
sional Standards  Review  Organizations.  The 
foundation  movement  now  has  a  national  so- 
ciety, the  American  Association  of  Founda- 
tions for  Medical  Care.  To  assist  developing 
PMC's,  the  Association  has  set  up  the  "Medi- 
cal Administrative  Technology  Service."'' 
which  can  be  approached  by  medical  socle- 
ties  and  other  groups  that  would  like  infor- 
mation on  how  to  set  up  a  foundation,  or 
about  details  of  FMC  operations. 

PERFORMANCE    RECORD    OF    FMC'S 

Peer  review 

Peer  review  has  been  defined  as  "evalua- 
tion by  practicing  physicians  of  the  quality 
and  efficiency  of  services  ordered  or  performed 
by  other  practicing  physicians." '  Compre- 
hensive FMC's  in  California  have  many  years 
of  experience  with  intensive  peer  review, 
which  has  produced  important  savings  In 
medical  costs  with  no  decrease,  and  often  ap- 
preciable Increases  in,  quality  of  care.  A  re- 
cent article  in  the  Wall  Street  Jovimal* 
describes  the  New  Mexico  FMC  peer-review 
procedure  and  emphasizes  the  point  that  only 
a  tiny  portion  of  savings  on  Medicaid  pay- 
ments results  from  reviews  of  physicians' 
fees,  in  contrast  to  the  much  larger  amounts 
saved  by  discouraging  excessive  or  unneces- 
sary utilization  of  high-cost  medical  facili- 
ties. One  weakness  inherent  in  current  hos- 
pital-utilization committees  is  eliminated  in 
FMC  peer  review  through  use  of  panels  of 
respected  and  competent  physicians  who 
review  work  of  physicians  across  a  far  broader 
range  than  one  institution.  The  criticism 
that  it  is  difficult  for  a  group  of  doctors  to 
police  itself  appears  to  be  true  only  when  the 
group  Is  particularly  Inbred,  and  examples 
abound  of  PMC  peer  groups,  even  in  rela- 
tively small  communities,  exerting  strong 
leverage  towards  change  in  practice  patterns 
of  physicians  who  deviate  from  accepted 
methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

A  recent  article  In  Business  Week  ">  quotes 
the  executive  claims  officer  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin PMC  as  describing  only  about  1.5  per 
cent  savings  on  fee  review,  but  between  12 
and  15  per  cent  savings  on  the  total  premium 
Involved  by  cutting  down  on  overutillzatlon. 
Computerized  technics  and  the  use  of  model 
profiles  have  greatly  improved  the  ability 
rapidly  to  spot  aberrations  in  standard  treat- 
ment regimens.  The  comparison  of  Medicaid 
costs  in  the  California  counties  of  San  Joa- 
quin and  Ventura  (which  contains  roughly 
the  same  population  mix  but  has  no  PMC  as 
San  Joaquin  does)  revealed  an  average  an- 
nual patient  cost  per  day  of  around  $52  In 
San  Joaquin  as  compared  with  $63  per  day 
in  Ventura. 

Although  it  appears  convincingly  demon- 
strated that  peer  review  works  well  in  pre- 
venting overutillzatlon  of  physician  services 
and  laboratory  work,  criticism  has  been 
voiced  that  physicians  who  share  In  the  un- 
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derwritlng  risk  of  a  prepaid  health  plan 
may  be  biased  to  underutUlze  desirable  serv- 
ices, and  that  this  practice  is  very  difficult 
to  detect.  Sophisticated  computer  programs, 
however,  provide  the  possibility  of  ferreting 
out  patterns  of  diagnosis  and  treatment 
procedures  according  to  standards  of  good 
medical  practice  in  the  community.  Such 
programs  reqiiire  a  very  adequate  data  base 
on  the  health  of  the  patient  peculation 
served. 

The  model  treatment  program  being  tested 
in  San  Joaquin  Incorporates  physicians'  serv- 
ices, surgical  procedures,  laboratory  and  ra- 
diologic services,  injections.  Inpatient  care, 
medical  supplies  and  drugs."  The  computer 
looks  at  the  diagnosis  made  by  the  physi- 
cian, pulls  the  treatment  criteria  associated 
with  that  diagnosis  from  the  model  treat- 
ment system,  and  then  matches  the  patient's 
diagnostic  and  treatment  history  with  the 
model  treatment.  Cases  that  appear  to  fall 
outside  the  acceptable  bounds  of  medical 
practice  are  referred  for  peer  review  to  in- 
dividual physicians  or  to  the  full  committee 
if  the  individual  physician  reviewer  thinks 
that  step  IB  indicated.  The  major  advance 
of  the  model  treatment  system  is  its  ability 
to  be  used  in  any  area  of  the  United  States 
with  modifications  based  on  local  practice, 
and  then  to  be  applied  to  patient-care  prac- 
tices of  individual  physicians  in  that  area. 

Although  the  claims-review  PMC  also  has 
panels  of  physicians  reviewing  claims  re- 
ferred to  them  by  the  fiscal  intermediaries 
and  falling  outside  the  "book  of  norms"  or 
other  practice  standards,  there  axe  no  pub- 
lished data  Indicating  the  degree  of  savings 
that  have  been  achieved  by  this  form  of  peer 
review.  Exjjerience  over  the  next  several  years 
will  answer  the  very  basic  question  whether 
possible  savings  from  the  claims-review  PMC 
can  approach  the  ones  that  have  been 
achieved  by  the  comprehensive  FMC's  over 
the  past  several  years.  The  fundamental  dif- 
ferences in  motivation,  in  range  of  review 
content,  and  in  authority  between  the  two 
types  may  indicate  a  considerable  difference 
In  end  results. 

Hospital  certification  of  medical  necessity 
Another  form  of  peer  review  by  compre- 
hensive FMC's  Is  hospital  certification  of  pa- 
tient admissions.  Retroactive  denial  of  pay- 
ment claims  for  hospitalization  leads  to 
much  bitterness  on  the  part  of  both  the 
patient  and  the  phjrslclan.  To  alleviate  this 
problem,  the  Certified  Hospital  Admission 
Program  was  implemented  by  the  Medical 
Care  Foundation  of  Sacramento  in  the  fall 
of  1969."  The  Program  was  the  result  of  a 
co-operative  effort  between  the  California- 
Western  States  Life  Insurance  Company  and 
the  Medical  Care  Foundation  of  Sacramento 
to  develop  a  "...  comprehensive  private 
health  insurance  plan  that  could  be  pre- 
sented at  a  reasonable  premium,  that  allows 
for  freedom  of  choice  of  physicians  and 
hospital,  that  is  adaptable  to  various  con- 
sumer groups  and  that  would  be  supported 
by  both  the  Insurance  Industry  and  the  medi- 
cal profession."  The  Program  approach  to 
utilization  was  based  on  experience  in  the 
Medical  Care  Foundation's  peer-review 
mechanism,  which  showed  that  any  effective 
hospital  utilization  plan  of  control  must  be 
carried  out  before  and  during  hospitaliza- 
tion and  not  after  discharge.  No  claims  were 
paid  on  hospital  charges  for  patients  whose 
admission  was  not  certified  as  necessary 
before  hospitalization.  The  potential  for  de- 
crease of  unnecessary  hospitalization  and 
reduction  In  average  hospitalization  time  led 
Dr.  Earl  W.  Brian,"  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Welfare  of  the  State  of  California,  to  Institute 
a  statewide  prehospital  certification  program 
for  all  Medl-Cal  patients  in  1970.  During  a 
nine-month  study  period,  overall  hospital 
utilization  by  Medl-Cal  patients  decreased  by 
approximately  16  percent,  and  admissions  by 
11  per  cent.  The  average  length  of  stay  was 
only  slightly  decreased,  and  it  was  believed 
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that  a  more  profound  effect  was  iaaslced  by 
the  elimination  of  some  ahort-otay,  unnecee- 
flary  admissions.  The  reduced  hoepltaUzatlon 
reversed  a  trend  that  had  been  developed 
under  Medl-Cal  since  1968.  Dr.  Srlan  con- 
cluded that  the  effect  of  the  cofitrolfl  waa 
primarily  to  deter  unnecessary  hpepltallza- 
tlon  and  that  alternative  explanfrtlona  for 
the  reduced  utilization  were  not  sajtlsfactory. 

Favorable  experience  In  the  Sacramento 
FMC  with  the  Certified  Hospital  jAdmlsslon 
Program  led  to  the  developmentl  of  other 
PMC  hospltal-certlflcatlon  progBams,  the 
largest  of  which  Is  the  Hospital  Admission 
and  Surveillance  Program  In  th4  state  of 
Illinois."  The  primary  purpose  of  i  this  pro- 
gram was  to  produce  coat  savings  by  cutting 
down  unnecessary  hospltallzatlo|i,  and  a 
secondary  purpose  was  to  provldA  for  con- 
comitant Improvement  In  the  quality  of 
medical  care  being  received  by  miiols  Medi- 
caid beneficiaries.  The  Chicago  Tribune  "  re- 
ports a  drop  of  2.2  days  In  the  hospital  for  the 
average  welfare  patient  and  savlrlgs  to  the 
taxpayers  of  1.7  million  dollars  |a  month. 
The  administrative  costs  of  the  prpgram  are 
about  $300,000  a  month.  The  aitlcle  also 
asserts  that  no  one  has  yet  complained  that 
any  Medicaid  patient  was  discharged  before 
be  was  healthy  enough  to  go  hotne.  Some 
members  of  the  IlUnols  Hospital  Association, 
however,  believe  that  the  program  «osta  more 
than  would  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  same 
program  with  use  of  utilization  review  pro- 
cedures that  already  exist." 

Other  criticism  has  been  expresfed  about 
the  program's  approach  by  members  of  the 
Council  of  Medical  Staffs,  a  group  [of  physl- 
Icans  who  do  not  think  that  here  is  a  crisis 
In  health  care  costs  and  are  oppoe^  to  gov- 
ernmental financing  of  health  carp  and  es- 
pecially to  attemtps  to  regulate  q\iallty  and 
costs  of  medical  care  purchased  I  by  those 
federal  funds.  If  accumulating  evidence  con- 
tinues to  Indicate  that  hospitalization  cer- 
tification programs  do  not  adversely  affect 
medical  care  but  do  result  in  lar«  savings 
In  medical  costs,  a  careful  re-eval]uatlon  of 
the  numbers  of  hospital  beds  needad  In  each 
community  will  be  necessary.  It  li  possible 
that  Increased  utilization  of  Intefmedlate- 
care  facilities  and  nursing  homesj  and  the 
broad  range  of  social  services  will  occur  as  a 
result  of  careful  prehospital  peer  Review  of 
admissions  and  strict  peer  review  bf  length 
of  hospitalization.  Spurred  on  by  |  the  suc- 
cess with  the  Certified  Hospital  Admission 
Program,  the  Sacramento  FMC  ha*  recently 
become  Involved  In  advanced  serening  of 
admissions  to  nursing  homes." 

DBT70   PBXB   REVIEW 

Peer-review  procedures  can  alsi)  be  ap- 
plied to  patients'  utilization  of  prfecrlptlon 
drugs."  A  special  drug-utUlzatloei  review 
committee  that  has  been  operatlvje  In  San 
Joaquin  since  1970  consists  of  four  com- 
munity pharmacists  and  one  bhyslclan. 
Profiles  that  the  computers  provldf  on  phy- 
sician drug-utlllzatlon  patterns  assist  this 
group  in  the  evaluation  of  dlffeiient  cases 
and  problems.  Drug  peer  review  haa  led  to  an 
average  PMC  prescription  drug  cost  of  $4-50, 
as  compared  with  a  statewide  avert^je  of  95. 
Careful  screening  of  the  records  enables  the 
FMC  to  save  the  State  about  12  ptr  cent  of 
the  total  1.9  million  dollar  drug  nlll  In  the 
PMC  area.  In  addition,  usage  paiterna  In- 
volving Inordinately  large  numbers  of  barbl- 
tiirate  and  amphetamine  prescrlptjlons  sug- 
gesting possible  serious  drug  abuse  are  easily 
detected."  Finally,  Incorrect  dosages  or  other 
Inappropriate  usage  patterns  are  easily  de- 
tected by  the  computer  profile  and  made 
available  to  the  peer-review  committee  for 
transmission  personally  to  the  prescribing 
physician.  Projection  of  the  prenilum  sav- 
ings of  12  per  cent  In  Ban  Johquln  to  the  na- 
tional drug  bill  of  8.6  billion  doUaiv  suggests 
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that  a  total  of  1.03  billion  dollars  of  unneces- 
sary ezpendltiiree  In  the  cost  of  medications 
alone  might  have  been  saved  by  effective 
dnig-sxirvelllance  programs  and  peer  re- 
view." 

ACCXSS  TO  HZAI.TB  CARS  OT  DISAOTANTAGED 
PATIENTS 

The  comprehensive  FMC  offers  a  mecha- 
nism whereby  veurlous  groups  disadvantaged 
with  resi>ect  to  health  care  can  work  out 
their  problems.  Pour  California  PMC's  have 
developed  a  multiphasic  screening  program 
for  the  Cannery  Worker's  Uulon.  Monterey 
FMC  has  established  a  clinic  In  King  City 
for  Mexican-American  farm  workers  that 
has  brought  care  to  a  very  Impoverished 
group  with  little  access  to  care  prevloxisly. 
The  San  Joaquin  FMC  has  developed  sta- 
tionary and  mobile  clinics  that  care  for 
22,000  migrant  workers.  The  same  foundation 
provides  case  for  48,000  Medicaid  patients," 
Including  the  blind,  disabled  and  families 
with  dependent  children  whose  welfare  pay- 
ments are  Inadequate  for  Independet  suste- 
nance. In  Atlanta  a  Spanish-speaking  swltch- 
boeird  was  established  by  the  FMC.  As  Dr. 
Dowda.  of  the  Georgia  FMC,  has  sald,*>  "The 
Important  thing  Is  the  ability  to  survey  a 
community  emd  then  provide  what  the  peo- 
ple there  need,  namely  a  way  to  get  into 
the  medical  care  system,  and  once  they're  In 
the  assurance  of  quality  care  delivered  In  the 
most  appropriate  and  least  expensive  set- 
ting." The  Georgia  Foundation  has  set  up 
various  outreach  clinics  and  special  pro- 
grams for  the  underdoctored  rural  areas  of 
Georgia  that  have  brought  health  care  to 
many  persons  who  previously  have  not  had 
access  to  physicians'  services.  These  pro- 
grams have  all  been  carried  out  by  the 
Georgia  FMC  by  means  of  a  combination  of 
financing  mechanisms,  but  building  on  one 
of  the  basic  FMC  goals  of  providing  whatever 
services  the  community  needs. 

HEALTH  SERVICES  RXSEABCH 

Many  of  the  comprehensive  PMC's  are 
carrying  out  health-services  research  using 
planning  grants  for  the  development  of 
Health  Maintenance  Organizations  or  Experi- 
mental Medical  Care  Review  Organization 
grants,  which  are  designed  to  obtain  expe- 
rience with  various  approaches  to  profes- 
sional-standards review."  The  computerized 
model  treatment  profiles  developed  by  FMC's 
should  be  of  great  value  in  the  assessment  of 
the  quality  of  medical  care.  Certainly,  FMC's 
have  the  qualifications  to  be  among  the  lead- 
ers In  providing  appropriate  national  guide- 
lines for  standards  of  medical  diagnosis  and 
treatment. 

HEALTH    MAINTENANCE    ORGANIZATIONS    AND 
FMC'B 

Ellwood,*  MacLeod  »  "  and  others  have  de- 
scribed the  conditions  under  which  PMC's 
can  qualify  as  Health  Maintenance  Organi- 
zations. They  must  give  comprehensive  health 
care  to  a  defined  population  on  a  prepaid 
basis.  An  example  Is  the  Foundation  Com- 
munity Health  Plan  developed  by  the  Sac- 
ramento FMC,  which  has  a  contract  with 
the  State  of  California  to  provide  compre- 
hensive health-care  coverage  for  up  to  66,000 
Medl-Cal  recipients.  Enrollment  Is  proceed- 
ing on  an  Individual  basis  at  a  weekly  rate 
of  approximately  2000.  Physicians  share  In 
the  risk,  and  the  program  has  the  enthusi- 
astic support  of  various  state  oSlclals  becaiise 
of  its  potential  for  further  cost  savings,  in 
addition  to  thoee  achieved  from  a  combina- 
tion of  hlgh-qulalty  peer  review  and  pre- 
hospital certification.  The  physicians  are  re- 
Insured  by  an  Insurance  company  for  90  per 
cent  of  the  risk,  so  that  their  personsQ  share 
of  the  risk  Is  about  10  per  cent. 

rEK   FOR   SERVICE 

One  fundamental  operating  procedure  of 
the  comprehensive  PMC's  Is  their  utilization 
of  the  fee-for-servlce  payment  to  physician 


providers.  Debate  has  sharpened  during  the 
past  few  years  over  whether  It  Is  possible  to 
preserve  a  true  fee-for-servlce  system  within 
the  framework  of  a  capitation  payment  in 
which  fixed  dollars  are  available  for  com- 
prehensive health  servicee.  An  article  In 
Medical  World  News  on  December  3,  1971,« 
quotes  the  AMA's  Executive  Vice  President, 
Dr.  Ernest  B.  HoTrard,  as  being  very  much 
afraid  that  fee  for  service  will  not  survive 
under  capitation  arrangements.  Dr.  Howard 
mentions  the  San  Joaquin  F^C  in  his  quoted 
remarks  and  states,  "but  If  the  money  runs 
low  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  doctors  must 
take  reduced  fees."  Indeed,  this  Is  exactly 
what  happened  In  an  "at-risk"  program  in 
a  comprehensive  California  PMC  a  few  years 
ago.  After  one  year  in  which  there  were 
surpluses  that  were  applied  to  various  health 
programs,  the  second  year  was  followed  by  a 
period  In  which  funds  were  not  available  to 
pay  physician  providers  at  the  terminal  part 
of  the  year.  However,  experience  with  this 
and  other  prepaid  programs  with  a  risk  com- 
ponent for  the  physician  providers  has  pro- 
vided the  actuarial  and  other  background  for 
such  "at-risk"  programs  as  are  now  success- 
fully being  carried  out  In  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  a  planned 
comprehensive  health  program  Involving 
known  utilization  patterns  and  agreement 
on  the  use  of  fee  schedules  could  not  develop 
reasonably  accurate  figures  for  capitation 
payments  for  the  area's  population.  Indeed,  a 
combination  of  careful  scrutiny  of  utiliza- 
tion patterns,  vigorous  peer  review,  agree- 
ment on  fee  schedules,  and  maximal  use  of 
health-care  technology  and  allied  health 
personnel  appears  to  be  the  basic  mecha- 
nisms through  which  It  will  be  possible  to  re- 
gain control  of  presently  runaway  health- 
care costs.  The  role  of  risk  sharing  by  pro- 
viders Is  not  yet  clarified  in  terms  of  cost 
savings  and  quality  of  health  care,  but  it  ap- 
pears to  have  potential  if  underutUlzatlon 
can  be  prevented.  Many  physicians  in  this 
country  desire  to  be  reimbursed  on  a  fee-for- 
servlce  basis,  and  the  comprehensive  PMC 
provides  about  the  only  responsible  vehicle 
available  whereby  they  can  achieve  this  ob- 
jective, and  at  the  same  'time  participate 
in  an  organized,  oost-effectlve,  high-quality, 
health-care  delivery  system. 

PROFESSIONAL    STANDARDS    REVIEW   ORGANIZA- 
TIONS    AND    FMC'S 

The  recent  signing  Into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  HJl.  1,  creating  Public  Law  92-603* 
establishes  Professional  Standards  Review 
Organizations  that  will  monitor  the  quality 
of  health  care  paid  for  by  the  government 
under  Medicare  and  Medicaid.  These  orga- 
nizations, to  be  set  up  and  run  by  physician 
groups  at  least  until  1976,  must  certify  that 
health  services  are  necessary,  that  quality 
meets  professionally  recognized  standards  of 
care  and  that  the  type  of  facility  used  Is  the 
most  economical  In  keeping  with  medical 
needs.  The  legal  requirement  for  the  Review 
Organizations  has  provided  a  major  stimulus 
to  cotinty.  state  and  national  medical  socie- 
ties that  have  been  holding  back  on  becoA- 
Ing  Involved  In  health-care  delivery-system 
management.  The  comprehensive  FMC's  pro- 
vide a  unique  resource  In  terms  of  experience 
In  professional-standards  review.  Much  of  the 
language  and  detail  in  PL  92-603  was  tailored 
after  the  foundations'  experience,  and  Sen- 
ator Bennett,*  who  introduced  the  Review 
Organization  amendment  to  HH.  1,  stated 
"It  Is  no  secret  that  much  of  the  concept 
embodied  in  the  Bennett  amendment  came 
from  the  foundation  movement." 

RELATIONS   TO    OTHER    COMPONENTS    OF 
HEALTH-CARE    SYSTEM 

The  comprehensive  FMC  movement  haa 
not  occurred  without  the  development  of  a 
moderate  amount  on  controversey  and  fric- 
tion between  the  FMC's  on  the  one  hand. 
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and  the  rest  of  the  health-care  industry  on 
the  other.  This  dispute  is  exemplified  per- 
haps most  directly  by  the  attitude  of  the 
major  insurance  companies  toward  the 
Foundation  for  Health  Care  Evaluation  In 
the  Twin  Cities  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
comprehensive  FMC's  in  California  on  the 
other.  As  has  been  described,  the  Twin  Cities 
Foundation  does  not  undertake  to  set  mini- 
mum benefits,  or  to  review  all  claims,  but 
serves  as  an  adviser  on  standards  to  the  In- 
surance companies  and  carries  out  peer  re- 
view on  a  referred  basis.  Comprehensive 
PMC's,  on  the  other  hand,  during  the  course 
of  establishing  minimum  benefits  packages, 
reviewing  all  claims,  and  expanding  health- 
care services  In  a  variety  of  ways,  have  devel- 
opment to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  data 
bases,  computer  operations,  some  actuarial 
strengths  and,  in  the  Sacramento  PMC,  con- 
Blderable  individual  marketing  capabilities, 
all  of  which  appear  to  be  invading  manage- 
ment territory  that  was  formerly  the  exclu- 
sive prerogative  of  the  fiscal  intermediary. 

These  are  other  obvious  potential  trouble 
areas  Involving  the  Insurance  companies  and 
the  comprehensive  PMC's.  If,  for  example,  a 
comprehensive  FMC  processes  all  claims  for 
review,  the  Insurance  company  becomes  in- 
v«4ved  In  a  quite  dependent  relation  with  the 
PMC,  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Insurers  de- 
cide that  the  per-revlew  procedures  of  the 
claims-review  type  of  foundation  are  not 
needed,  they  can  simply  terminate  their  pro- 
cedures. Furthermore,  the  development  of 
actuarial,  marketing,  and  sophisticated  data 
storage  and  computer  technics  by  the  com- 
prehensive PMC's  makes  It  possible  for  these 
PMC's  to  underwrite  directly  business  with 
Urge  corporations  that  self -Insure  their  em- 
ployees. This  gives  the  FMC's  considerable 
latitude  In  directly  approaching  any  group 
they  want  and  offering  a  competitive  package 
of  comprehensive  health  benefits  Involving 
a  large  panel  of  FMC  physicians.  The  Blue 
Shield  organizations  have  often  criticized  the 
comprehensive  FMC's  In  the  same  way  as  the 
insurance  companies  have.*" 

The  American  Hosptlal  Association  recent- 
ly published  a  manual  entiled  "Quality  As- 
surance Program  for  Medloal  Care  in  the  Hos- 
pital."" This  manual  emphasizes  hospital 
trustee  responsibility  for  quality  of  care  of 
the  institution  and  suggests  that  the  physi- 
cians, although  they  may  belong  to  an  PMC, 
must  answer  to  the  trustees  for  the  quality 
of  care  In  the  hoslptals  they  practice  In.  Al- 
though It  is  probable  that  leadership  of  the 
Association  will  accept  established  compre- 
hensive FMC's  as  the  Professional  Standards 
Review  Organization  leaders  in  their  areas, 
It  is  much  less  clear  what  position  the  hos- 
pitals will  take  on  the  structure  of  the  Re- 
view Organizations  in  areas  where  compre- 
hensive FMC'S  have  not  been  developed. 

Fortunately,  there  are  examples  of  oo-oper- 
atlon  between  PMC's  and  the  providers  that 
may  provide  the  basis  for  effective  co-oporat- 
Ing  inter-relations  among  the  private  sector. 
For  example,  the  San  Joaquin  FMC  has 
joined  together  with  the  Hospital  Council  of 
Central  California  to  form  the  Big  Valley 
Foundation  for  Medical  Care.  A  slmlllar  close 
collaboration  between  hospitals  and  physi- 
cians exists  m  Clackamas  County  In  Oregon, 
where  for  many  years  a  comprehensive  FMC 
arrangement  has  existed,  although  It  has  not 
been  called  a  foundation.  Another  collabora- 
tive relation  Is  developing  between  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  Alabama  In  Mobile  and 
the  Mobile  Foundation  for  Medical  Care.  The 
charter  of  this  FMC  Is  written  to  include 
cloee  working  relations  between  the  develop- 
ing Medical  School  at  the  University  of 
Southern  Alabama  and  members  of  the  prac- 
ticing medical  profession  that  have  formed 
the  FMC.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  other 
nwdlcal  centers  will  become  involved  in  PMC 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


activities  as  Increasing  experimentation  on 
quality  assiu-ance  Is  carried  out  as  part  of 
attempts  to  develop  vigorous  and  effective 
Professional   Review   Organlaztlons. 

CRITICS   OF  FMC's 

As  Mr.  Harry  Schwartz,  of  the  New  York 
Times,  stated  on  January  2,  1972,"  "Founda- 
tions are  under  attack  by  doctors  of  the  right 
and  left."  He  goes  on  to  declare,  "the  most 
individualistic  physicians  see  It  as  a  step 
towards  socialization  and  they  particularly 
resent  the  Idea  that  any  committee  of  physi- 
cians should  have  the  right  to  review  any 
doctor's  bin  or  his  method  of  treatment.  Pro- 
ponents of  the  Kaiser  scheme  argue  that  the 
foundation  Is  too  loose  In  organization  and 
therefore,  shares  many  of  the  IneflHclencles  of 
the  ordinary  solo  practitioner  method  of 
medical  practice." 

Some  physicians  believe  that  "The  review 
function  can  only  exist  when  it  Is  performed 
by  the  medical  profession.  It  ceases  when 
third  parties  are  involved.  Contamination  of 
the  peer  review  by  the  introduction  of  the 
primarily  financial  interests  of  the  third 
party  destroys  the  very  nature  of  the  func- 
tion."" It  is  obvious  that  society's  demand 
that  means  be  taken  to  ensure  high-quality 
and  patient-oriented  health  care  at  the  most 
reasonable  cost  are  on  a  collision  course  with 
physicians  who  believe  that  fees,  hospitaliza- 
tion costs,  and  quality  standards  are  con- 
fidential matters  that  do  not  Involve  the 
public. 

DISCUSSION 

FMC's  can  have  a  major  impact  in  the 
health  field  because  of  their  goals,  structwe 
and  experience  to  date.  One  result  is  the 
definition  of  quality  standards  in  health  care 
and  the  development  of  methods  to  ensure 
that  at  least  minimal  standards  of  high- 
quality  health  care  are  available  to  all  citi- 
zens. Although  the  principal  thrust  of  peer- 
review  programs  has  thus  far  been  in  both 
a  voluntary  and  educational  direction,  the 
Professional  Standards  Review  Organization 
part  of  HR-1  creates  a  federal  regulatory 
mechanism  for  health-care  quality  assur- 
ance. If  physicians  do  not  create  leadership 
positions  for  themselves  in  the  Review  Or- 
ganizations other  nonphyslclan  leadership 
unquestionably  will  emerge.  The  spending  of 
increased  dollars  for  health  by  the  federal 
government  is  Increasingly  accompanied  by 
demands  from  the  public  for  accountability 
with  respect  to  health  services  on  the  part 
of  the  medical  profession. 

Modifications  of  both  the  comprehensive 
and  claims-review  FMC's  will  be  necessary 
to  satisfy  Professional  Standards  Review  Or- 
ganization legislation,  In  addition,  mandated 
Review  Organizations  will  provide  the  basis 
for  resolution  of  problems  involving  access  to 
data  by  FMC's  and  fiscal  intermediaries,  and 
lead  to  a  clear-cut  delineation  of  the  roles 
for  each  of  the  components  involved  in  the 
delivery  of  health  services.  With  respect  to 
quality  assurance.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
the  claims  review  PMC's,  with  some  major 
modifications  to  Include  review  of  all  claims 
and  development  of  complete  data  on  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  patients,  may  be  able  to 
become  central  figures  in  Professional  Stand- 
ards Review  Organizations,  as  can  compre- 
hensive PMC's  with  rather  minor  modifica- 
tions. 

In  addition  to  peer  review,  comprehensive 
FMC's  have  the  potentltkllty  of  Improving 
the  management,  services  and  financing  of 
the  country's  health-care  delivery  system. 
A  comprehensive  FMC,  by  definition.  Is  con- 
cerned with  the  benefit  packages  Involved 
In  health  Insurance  carried  by  Its  patients, 
and  as  a  result,  becomes  an  active  participant 
In  designing  health-care  programs  that  are 
both  high  quality  and  cost-effective.  Thus 
far,  only  a  few  FMC's  have  shared  the  under- 
writing risk  with  the  fiscal  Intermediaries 
in  these  plans,  but  where  they  have,  addi- 
tional savings  have  been  achieved  beyond 
thoee  associated  with  peer  review  alone.  A 


very  basic  question  that  must  be  resolved 
out  of  the  exi>erlence8  of  the  next  few  yearn 
centers  around  the  Importance  of  "risk  shar- 
Ing"  by  the  physicians  In  achieving  maxi- 
mal cost  effectiveness  In  health  services  de- 
livery programs.  In  other  words,  it  la 
adequate  for  well  managed  comprehen- 
sive PMC's  to  design  minimum  serv- 
ices benefits  that  are  underwritten  and 
marketed  by  fiscal  intermediaries  and 
result  in  comprehensive  health  care  to  pa- 
tient populations,  or  is  It  necessary  to  have 
the  physician  share  In  the  imderwrltlng  risk 
to  maximize  physician  cost  consciousness? 
And  if  the  physician  does  share  In  the  fi- 
nancial risk,  Is  It  possible  to  carry  out  ef- 
fective peer  review  for  underutUlzatlon? 

Another  approach  to  health -services  cost 
effectiveness  has  been  taken  by  the  advo- 
cates of  closed-panel  prepaid  group  practice, 
as  Illustrated  by  the  Kaiser  health-care  sys- 
tem. In  the  Kaiser  plans,  a  limited  number 
oi  full-time  salaried  physicians  deliver  com- 
prehensive health  services  In  a  centrally  co- 
ordinated practice  environment,  as  con- 
trasted to  the  large  open  panel  of  physicians 
reimbursed  on  a  fee-for-servlce  basis  In  a 
relatively  unstructured  practice  environment 
in  the  comprehensive  FMC's.  The  Kaiser  fi- 
nancing mechanisms  are  so  designed  that 
there  Is  no  built-in  momentum  toward  ex- 
pensive hospitalization  for  diagnostic  woA- 
ups — for  example,  as  has  often  been  the 
case  with  private  Insxirance  plans.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Kaiser  physician  shares  financially 
to  some  extent  by  means  of  a  year-end  bonus 
If  the  costs  for  delivering  health  care  to  hla 
patients  are  less  than  premium  Income.  In 
a  sense,  because  his  total  Income  vao'les  some- 
what depending  on  the  success  in  keeping 
the  patient  population  healthy,  the  Kaiser 
physician  might  be  said  to  be  at  a  small 
partial  risk  for  the  total  cost  of  health  care 
for  his  patients. 

This  analysis  of  risk  sharing  by  physicians 
In  prepaid  health  plans  Is  especially  im- 
portant because  of  the  fiscal  Intermediaries 
and  their  role  In  health-services  delivery.  As 
long  as  comprehensive  PMC's  limit  their 
activities  to  the  design  of  health-benefits 
packages  and  vigorous  peer  review  of  claims, 
it  Is  possible  to  imagine  a  relatively  satisfac- 
tory symbiotic  relation  between  the  carriers 
and  the  FMC.  On  the  other  hand.  If  It  be- 
comes apparent  that  maximal  productivity 
Is  only  achieved  when  physician  providers  are 
at  some  risk,  a  potentially  much  more  trou- 
blesome interface  exists  between  physicians 
and  carriers.  In  addition,  the  development 
of  physician-run  Professional  Standards  Re- 
view Organizations,  with  extensive  data- 
processing  capabilities,  has  the  potential  for 
further  exacerbating  the  problem.  The  baslo 
fear  of  the  carriers  Is  that  physicians,  stimu- 
lated by  the  need  for  their  personal  satisfac- 
tion concerning  the  actuarial  soundness  of 
"at  risk"  programs,  taken  in  combination 
with  their  Involvement  In  peer  review,  could 
either  totally  bypass  or  Incorporate  on  thelp 
own  terms  fiscal  Intermediaries  of  all  sorts. 
If  these  fears  were  realized,  comprehen- 
sive FMC's,  with  "at-risk"  programs,  could 
design,  underwriter  and  market  their  own 
prepaid  comprehensive  health -services  pro- 
grams, with  quality  assurance  carried  out 
by  the  same  physicians  through  the  Pro- 
fessional Standards  Review  Organization.  Of 
course,  the  fiscal  Intermediaries  would  have 
the  same  concern  about  the  Kaiser  type  .of 
prepaid  group  practice.  It  is  essential,  because 
of  the  great  fiscal,  actuarial,  and  marketing 
strengths  of  the  fiscal  Intermediaries,  that 
mutually  satisfactory  relations  be  worked  out 
with  the  medical  profession. 

Today,  the  FMC's  and  Kalser-type  group 
practices  Involve  only  a  relatively  small  per- 
centage of  the  nation's  physicians.  Howoter, 
the  future  of  unorganized  fee-for-servlce 
practitioners  is  uncertain  because  of  the 
difficulty  in  achieving  cost  effectiveness  with- 
out an  overall  management  mechanism  such 
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BRITAIN'S  WHITE  PAPER  FOR 
NORTHERN  IRELAND 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week,  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  announced  its  long- 
awaited  White  Paper  for  Northern  Ire- 
land. As  I  indicated  on  Tuesday,  I  believe 
the  proposal  is  a  small  but  constructive 
forward  step  in  Britain's  policy  toward 
Ulster,  and  I  welcome  it  as  perhaps  the 
most  solid  foundation  we  have  seen  so 
far  on  which  to  build  a  realistic  policy  for 
the  future. 

But  it  is  only  a  foundation.  The  new 
Northern  Ireland  assembly,  based  on  pro- 
portional representation,  is  a  hopeful  be- 
ginning but  it  cannot  be  allowed  to  be- 
come the  high  water  mark  of  British 
policy.  Almost  all  of  the  details  of  shared 
legislative  and  executive  power  in  North- 
ern Ireland  are  left  for  future  resolution, 
including  the  status  and  powers  of  the 
Council  of  Ireland,  on  whose  reality  the 
hopes  and  dreams  of  the  minority  so 
much  depend. 

At  least,  however,  the  foundation  has 
now  been  laid,  and  men  of  good  will  on 
both  sides  can  begin  to  build  their  fu- 
ture. If  Britain  and  the  people  of  Ulster 
use  the  opportunity  to  create  a  future  of 
peace  and  evenhanded  Justice  in  North- 
ern Ireland,  then  the  promise  of  the 
white  paper  will  be  met,  and  the  legiti- 
mate aspirations  of  both  sides  will  be 
fulfilled. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  white 
paper  wiU  be  of  interest  to  all  of  us  con- 
cerned with  seeing  an  early  end  to  the 
tragedy  in  Ulster,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  white  paper  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

NoBTHXRN  Ireland  CoNSTxr utional 

Pboposals 

(Presented  to  Parliament  by  the  Secretary 

of  State  for  Northern  Ireland  by  Command 

of  Her  Majesty,  March  1973) 

PABT    1 — THE    SEARCH    FOR    CONSENStTS 

The  Paper  for  discuaaion 
1.  In  October  1972  the  Government  pub- 
lished "The  Future  of  Northern  Ireland: 
A  Paper  for  Discussion".  This  Paper  reviewed 
the  background,  set  out  the  proposals  made 
up  to  that  time  by  the  Northern  Ireland 
parties  and  other  interests,  together  with  the 
wide  range  of  theoretical  options,  established 


the  basic  facte — political,  economic  and  secu- 
rity— which  would  have  been  taken  into  ac- 
count In  moving  towards  a  settlement,  and 
stated  the  criteria  which  firm  proposals  for 
the  future  must  meet. 

2.  These  fundamental  criteria  were  set 
out  in  paragraph  79  of  the  Paper  as  follows: 

(a)  In  accordance  with  the  specific  pledges 
given  by  successive  United  Kingdom  Gov- 
ernments, Northern  Ireland  must  and  will 
remain  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  as 
long  as  that  is  the  wish  of  a  majority  of  the 
people;  but  that  status  does  not  preclude 
the  necessary  taking  into  account  of  what 
has  been  described  in  this  Paper  as  the 
"Irish  Dimension." 

(b)  As  long  as  Northern  Ireland  remains 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Parliament  must  be 
acknowleged,  and  due  provision  made  lor 
the  United  Kingdom  Government  to  have  an 
effective  and  continuing  voice  in  Northern 
Ireland's  affairs,  commensurate  with  the 
commitment  of  financial,  economic  and  mill- 
tary  resources  in  the  Province. 

(c)  Any  division  of  powers  and  responsi- 
bilities between  the  national  and  the  re- 
gional authorities  must  be  logical,  open  and 
clearly  understood.  Ambiguity  In  the  rela- 
tionship is  a  prescription  for  confusion  and 
misunderstanding.  Any  necessary  checks,  bal- 
ances or  controls  must  be  apparent  on  the 
face  of  a  new  constitutional  scheme. 

(d)  The  two  primary  purposes  of  any  new 
Institutions  must  be  first  to  seek  a  much 
wider  consensus  than  has  hitherto  existed; 
and  second  to  be  such  as  will  work  efficiently 
and  will  be  capable  of  providing  the  con- 
crete results  of  good  government:  peace  and 
order,  physical  development,  social  and  eco- 
nomic progress.  This  is  fundamental  because 
Northern  Ireland's  problems  flow  not  Just 
from  a  clash  of  national  aspirations  or  from 
fritctlon  between  the  communities,  but  also 
from  social  and  economic  conditions  such 
as  Inadequate  housing  and  unemployment. 

(e)  Any  new  Institutions  must  be  of  a  sim- 
ple and  businesslike  character,  appropriate 
to  the  powers  and  functions  of  a  regional 
authority. 

(/)  A  Northern  Ireland  assembly  or  au- 
thority must  be  capable  of  Involving  all  its 
members  constructively  in  ways  which  sat- 
isfy them  and  those  they  represent  that  the 
whole  community  has  a  part  to  play  In  the 
government  of  the  Province.  As  a  minimum 
this  would  Involve  assuring  minority  groups 
of  an  effective  voice  and  a  real  Influence;  but 
there  are  strong  arguments  that  the  objec- 
tive of  real  participation  should  be  achieved 
by  giving  minority  Interests  a  share  In  the 
exercise  of  executive  power  if  this  can  be 
achieved  by  means  which  are  not  unduly 
complex  or  artificial,  and  which  do  not  rep- 
resent an  obstacle  to  effective  government. 

{g)  There  must  be  an  assurance,  built  into 
any  new  structures,  that  there  will  be  abso- 
lute fairness  and  equality  of  opportunity  for 
all.  The  future  administration  of  Northern 
Ireland  must  be  seen  to  be  completely  even- 
handed  both  in  law  and  In  fact. 

(h)  It  is  of  great  Importance  that  future 
arrangements  for  security  and  public  order 
In  Northern  Ireland  must  command  public 
confidence,  both  in  Northern  Ireland  itself, 
and  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole.  If 
they  are  to  do  so  they  must  be  seen  in  prac- 
tice to  be  as  impartial  and  effective  as  pos- 
sible in  restoring  and  maintaining  peace 
and  public  order.  In  any  situation  such  as 
that  which  obtains  at  present,  where  the 
Army  and  the  civilian  police  force  are  both 
involved  In  maintaining  law  and  order  and 
combatting  terrorism,  it  is  essential  that 
there  should  be  a  single  source  of  direct  re- 
sponsibility. Since  Westminster  alone  can 
control  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Crown  this 
unified  control  must  mean  Westminster  con- 
trol. For  the  future  any  arrangements  must 
ensure  that  the  United  Kingdom  Govern- 
ment has  an  effective  and  a  determining  voice 
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In  relation  to  any  circumstances  which  in- 
volve, or  may  Involve  In  the  future,  the  com- 
mitment of  the  Armed  Forces,  the  use  of 
emergency  powers,  or  repercussions  at  Inter- 
national level." 

Developments  since  publication  of  the  Paper 
for  Discussion 

3.  Exceptional  measures  were  taken  to  en- 
sure that  the  Paper  for  Discussion  would  be 
as  widely  circulated  and  read  as  possible, 
particularly  within  Northern  Ireland  Itself. 
In  all  12.650  copies  had  been  sold  there, 
through  H.M.  Stationery  Office  and  other 
Government  offices,  by  31  January  1973  and 
In  addition  200,000  leafiets  based  on  the 
Paper  had  been  distributed,  and  a  tabloid 
summary  circulated  with  newspapers  is  esti- 
mated to  have  reached  1,209,000  readers. 

4.  There  were  full  parliamentary  debates. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  on  13  November 
1972  and  In  the  House  of  Lords  on  5  Decem- 
ber 1972.  Following  these  debates  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Northern  Ireland  has  had 
extensive  discussion  on  the  basis  of  the  Paper 
with  political  parties,  leaders  of  the  Churches, 
and  other  bodies  and  Individuals  in  Northern 
Ireland.  Although  a  very  wide  range  of  views 
was  expressed,  there  was  a  considerable 
measure  of  agreement,  not  only  within 
Northern  Ireland  but  In  the  rest  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  In  the  Irish  Republic  and 
In  overseas  countries  that  the  Paper  for 
Discussion  provided  a  thorough,  fair  and 
objective  basis  for  considering  the  very  com- 
plex problems  of  Northern  Ireland. 

5.  The  extensive  consultations  which  both 
preceded  and  followed  the  publication  of  the 
Paper  for  Discussion  have  not  produced  any 
single,  agreed  set  of  proposals  for  a  constitu- 
tional settlement.  Indeed,  given  the  wide 
range  of  views  and  the  complexity  of  the 
Issues,  it  would  have  been  surprising  If  they 
had.  Many  significant  differences  of  opinion 
remain.  Nevertheless,  the  consultations  have 
been  useful.  Indeed  essential.  In  throwing  up 
very  significant  areas  of  agreement: 

(a)  Whatever  their  views  on  sovereignty 
and  citizenship,  moat  of  those  consulted 
(although  not  aU)  have  favoured  the  restora- 
tion of  some  kind  of  developed  institutions 
of  government  In  Northern  Ireland. 

(b)  There  has  been  a  wide  area  of  agree- 
ment that  the  central  feature  of  these  in- 
stitutions should  be  a  single-chamber  elected 
legislative  assembly  of  80-100  members. 

(c)  There  has  also  been  a  broad  measure 
of  agreement  that  a  significant  role  within 
such  an  assembly  should  be  allocated  to  a 
structure  of  powerful  committees  (although 
the  specific  proposals  for  such  a  structure 
show  considerable  variations) . 

(d)  There  has  been  general  agreement  that 
a  new  settlement  should  in  some  way  or 
other  make  provision  for  the  protection  of 
fundamental  human  rights  and  freedoms. 

(c)  Almost  all  the  parties  are  prepared  to 
accept  new  institutional  arrangements  for 
consultation  and  co-operation  on  an  all-Ire- 
land basis,  although  some  make  their  agree- 
ment conditional  or  limited. 

None  of  these  courses  Is  In  any  way  Incon- 
sistent with  United  Kingdom  policies  or  in- 
terests. 

6.  These  consultations  have  shown  that 
there  are  important  aspects  of  a  new  consti- 
tutional settlement  which  can  Ije  based  di- 
rectly upon  the  views  and  the  proposals  of 
Northern  Ireland  parties  and  interests. 

7.  There  have  been  a  number  of  other  sig- 
nificant developments  since  the  publication 
of  the  Paper  for  Discussion.  First,  on  1  Jan- 
uary 1973  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Re- 
public of  Ireland  both  became  member  coun- 
tries of  the  European  Economic  Community, 
a  development  which  Is  bound  to  have  an 
ever-increasing  Impact  upon  the  Uvea  of  all 
who  live  In  these  Islands. 

8.  Second,  the  then  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Ireland  Introduced,  and  the 
Oireacbtas  carried  into  law,  new  legislation 


designed  to  cope  with  terrorist  activity,  and 
the  authorities  of  the  Republic  have  subse- 
quently brought  before  the  courts  under 
these  new  powers  some  of  those  persons  in- 
volved In  the  organisation  and  direction  of 
IRA  terrorism  throughout  Ireland. 

9.  Third,  the  Government  has  accepted  In 
principle  the  report  of  Lord  Dlplock's  Com- 
mission (Cmnd.  6185) ,  recommending  various 
changes  In  the  arrangements  for  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice  In  Northern  Ireland  so  as 
to  make  it  possible  to  bring  before  the  courts 
more  of  those  engaged  In  terrorist  activities 
in  Northern  Ireland,  while  pointing  out  that 
In  some  cases  there  is  no  substitute  for  pro- 
cedures such  8ts  those  prescribed  by  the  De- 
tention of  Terrorists  Order  1972. 

10.  Finally,  on  8  March  1973,  a  poll  was 
held  throughout  Northern  Ireland,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Northern  Ireland  (Border 
Poll)  Act  1972.  The  result,  declared  on  9 
March  1973,  was  that  691,820  electors  voted 
in  favour  of  the  first  proposition 

"Do  you  want  Northern  Ireland  to  remain 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom?"  while  6,463 
electors  voted  in  favour  of  the  second  prepo- 
sition 

"Do  you  want  Northern  Ireland  to  be 
joined  with  the  Republic  of  Ireland,  outside 
the  United  Kingdom?" 

PART     2 CONDmONS     FOR     A     SETTLEMENT 

Essentia;  coTiditions 

11.  Successive  United  Kingdom  Govern- 
ments have  affirmed  that  Northern  Ireland 
will  continue  to  be  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom unless  and  until  its  people  decide  other- 
wise, and  a  majority  of  the  people  in  North- 
ern Ireland  have  voted  in  favour  of  the 
present  status  of  Northern  Ireland  Is  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  United  Kingdom  Parliament  to 
determine  how  Northern  Ireland  shall  be 
governed  as  a  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

12.  There  is  a  three-fold  pattern  of  obli- 
gations: 

(a)  The  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole  has 
an  obligation  to  those  of  Its  citizens  who  live 
in  Northern  Ireland  to  afford  them  the  fullest 
protection  of  the  rule  of  law;  to  secure  their 
fundamental  rights  ;  nd  freedoms;  and  to 
work  towards  the  realisation  for  them  of 
United  Kingdom  standards  of  Uvmg,  em- 
ployment and  social  conditions. 

(b)  Those  who  live  In  Northern  Ireland  as 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  respect  the  decisions  of  the  Crown 
in  Parliament  and  to  play  their  part  in  creat- 
ing and  in  upholding  an  equitable  political 
settlement. 

(c)  Those  who  wish  to  see  the  achieve- 
ment of  Irish  unity,  which  can  only  be  on  a 
basis  of  consent,  have  an  obligation  to  ac- 
cept that  such  consent  does  not  at  present 
exist,  and — without  prejudice  to  their  aspi- 
rations— to  assist  In  the  achievement  on  a 
constitutional  basis  of  peace,  equality  and 
prosperity. 

13.  Any  significant  advance  towards  a  set- 
tlement In  Northern  Ireland  at  this  stage 
must  be  consistent  with  this  pattern  of  obli- 
gations. In  deciding  what  the  shape  of  a  set- 
tlement should  be,  the  United  Kingdom  Gov- 
ernment has  refrained  from  seeking  to  Im- 
pose on  Northern  Ireland  a  rigidly  defined 
and  detailed  scheme  for  its  future  which 
could  not  be  done  at  the  present  time  with- 
out assumptions  about  the  wishes  of  its  peo- 
ple. This  approach  requires  that  no  interest 
m  Northern  Ireland  should  refuse  construc- 
tive co-operation  In  working  out  the  details 
of  such  a  scheme.  The  United  Kingdom 
Government  for  its  part  must  have  regard 
to  the  interests  of  all  the  peoples  in  the 
United  Kingdom  including  the  communities 
In  Northern  Ireland.  All  these  Interests  must 
be  brought  as  nearly  as  possible  Into  a  state 
of  reconciliation.  The  true  interests  of  the 
whole  community  In  Northern  Ireland  re- 
quire that  the  majority  should  not  fall  in 


fairness  and  generosity  towards  all  their 
follow  citizens  and  that  the  mincrity  should 
play  a  truly  constructive  part  which  it  is 
the  United  Kingdom  Government's  firm  de- 
termination should  be  made  available  to 
them. 

14.  The  need  for  movement  towards  a  set- 
tlement cannot  be  divorced  from  wider  con- 
siderations. At  a  time  when  new  opportuni- 
ties and  new  challenges  are  posed  by  member- 
ship of  the  European  Economic  Community, 
no  area — let  alone  an  area  with  special  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems — can  afford  to  be 
handicapped  by  continuing  strife  and  insta- 
bility. The  results  of  failure  would  not  be 
confined  to  Northern  Ireland.  The  heavy  bur- 
den upon  the  whole  United  Kingdom  is  self- 
evident;  and  Northern  Ireland  and  the  Re- 
public of  Ireland  have  an  obvious  common 
interest  in  finding  a  basis  for  their  relation- 
ship that  will  encourage  the  democratic 
forces  In  the  whole  island.  Terrorism  is  a 
danger  to  them  both. 

15.  In  determining  the  broad  nature  of  a 
settlement.  It  has  to  be  constantly  borne  In 
mind  that  the  situation  In  Northern  Ireland 
is  complex.  Constitutional  proposals  clearly 
have  a  significant  part  to  play  in  the  restora- 
tion of  stability,  because  the  institutions  of 
government  touch  at  one  point  or  another 
the  lives  of  all  the  people,  and  condition 
wider  attitudes  towards  authority.  Moreover, 
in  Northern  Ireland  the  clash  of  national 
aspirations  heightens  interest  in,  and  con- 
cern about,  the  machinery  of  government. 
Yet  the  problems  extend  In  one  way  or  an- 
other into  countless  aspects  of  the  hfe  of  the 
community — into  patterns  of  education, 
housing  and  employment;  into  general  social 
attitudes  and  responses;  into  history  and 
cultiire  and  tradition.  Thus,  the  solution  to 
"the  Northern  Ireland  problem"  Is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  set  of  political  proposals  of  in- 
stitutions alone.  However  skillfully  and  fairly 
framed,  these  can  do  no  more  than  provide 
opportunities  which  the  people  of  Northern 
Ireland  themselves  may  take  or  fall  to  take; 
and  even  with  the  utmost  goodwUl,  the  pat- 
terns of  generations  cannot  be  changed  over- 
night. 

16.  It  would  be  Impossible  to  devise  a  pre- 
scription for  all  the  problems  of  Northern 
Ireland  during  a  twelve-month  period  of 
direct  rule.  Many  of  the  steps  which  remain 
to  be  taken  will  be  for  new  Northern  Ireland 
Institutions,  and  many  more  will  be  outside 
the  field  of  government  altogether.  There 
cannot  be  a  "government  settlement",  only 
a  "community  settlement";  and  Its  full 
achievement  wUl  be  a  matter  of  years.  What 
can  be  done  Is  to  make  a  good  start;  to  set 
off  In  the  right  direction. 

The  problem  of  violence 

17.  There  has  been,  and  remains,  no  more 
urgent  or  compelling  task  than  to  bring  the 
present  state  of  violence  to  an  end.  Much 
progress  has  been  made  In  combatting  the 
IRA  terrorist  campaign,  and.  at  the  same 
time,  the  activities  of  Protestant  extremists, 
both  by  the  normal  processes  of  the  criminal 
law  and  by  the  provisions  of  the  Detention 
of  Terrorists  Order.  The  Army  wUl  remain 
for  so  long  and  in  such  strength  as  the  situa- 
tion requires,  but  it  Is  vitally  Important  to 
strengthen  the  police  and  to  Improve  their 
numbers,  equipment  and  training.  The  prog- 
ress which  has  already  been  made  Is  shown 
by  the  increasing  number  of  arrests  and 
convictions.  In  additlton,  continued  and  ef- 
fective action  against  the  terrorists  has  been, 
and  will  be,  sought  from  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Ireland. 

18.  But  law  and  order  cannot  be  restored 
merely  by  the  action  of  the  security  forces. 
In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  maintenance  of 
the  peace  Is  a  responslbUity  which  rests  not 
upon  Government  alone  but  upon  every 
citizen.  The  role  of  the  police  is  traditionally 
to  assist  the  conununlty;  but  they  can  only 
do  so  if  the  community  Itself  accepts  re- 
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Bponslblllty  for  upholding  the  law  and,  at 
the  same  time,  glvea  Ita  full  co -operation  to 
the  police.  Where  an  absence  of  px<bUc  co- 
operation makes  police  worlt  difficult  or  im- 
possible, countless  evils  flourish.  T^e  great 
majority  of  the  people  neither  llMe  these 
developments  nor  have  any  say  In  relation  to 
them,  but  fear  and  Intimidation  cause  the 
communities  to  consolidated  themselves.  The 
ignorance,  suspicions,  fear  and  even  tiatred  of 
the  "other  side"  Is,  among  many  in  some 
areas,  intense;  and  those  who  wish  to  see 
mutual  tolerance  are  prevented  by  intimida- 
tion from  making  their  views  known.  InroadB 
can  only  be  made  into  this  situation  of 
chronic  mistrust  and  suspicion  by  a  restora- 
tion of  law  and  order  and  this  is  ai  central 
problem  which  must  be,  and  will  bel  solved. 

19.  Under  the  scheme  of  devolution  pro- 
posed In  this  White  Paper,  responsibility  for 
the  security  of  Northern  Ireland  in  tie  exist- 
ing circumstances  will  continue  to  r^st  with 
the  United  Kingdom  Government,  ^cause 
this  White  Paper  is  principally  cobcerned 
with  the  future  arrangements  for  [govern- 
ment In  Northern  Ireland,  this  Is 
place  to  develop  In  detail  the  m^ 
which  the  pressing  law  and  order 
will  continue  to  be  tackled.  But  th^ 
of  Northern  Ireland,  and  Indeed  of  the 
United  Kingdom  as  a  whole,  can  restlassxired 
that  there  is  no  purpose  to  which  t|xe  Gov- 
ernment is  more  firmly  committed 
restoration  of  the  rule  of  law  in 
Ireland,  and  whatever  means  are  n^ 
to  that  end  will  be  made  available. 

Education 

20.  The  re-creation  of  Inter-co^ 
confidence  Is  bound  to  be  a  long 
affair.  There  Is  no  single  means  by  ^hlch  It 
can  be  accomplished.  But  the  Oovermnent  Is 
convinced  that.  If  the  tragic  events  or  recent 
times  are  not  to  recur,  means  must  hp  found 
to  create  a  greater  sense  of  commiinlty  In 
the  minds  of  the  rising  generation.  I  One  of 
the  obvious  factors  In  the  sltuatioii  is  the 
high  degree  of  educational  segregation.  This 
Is  not  of  Itself  In  any  way  peciillar  to 
Northern  Ireland.  The  Importance  wplch.  In 
the  United  Kingdom  and  In  manv  other 
cotmtries,  certain  of  the  Churches  place  upon 
their  own  blood  systems  stems  froin  deep 
conviction  about  the  need  for  an  underlying 
religious  basis  to  all  teaching.  While,  In 
Northern  Ireland,  It  Is  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  which  maintains  a  separate  i system, 
It  Is  by  no  means  to  be  assumed  ^bat,  in 
practice,  all  Protestant  parents  w<Juld  be 
happy  to  see  a  completely  Integrated  school 
system.  Involving  as  it  would  the  teaching 
of  Protestant  children  by  Roman  Catholic 
teachers,  some  of  them  members  of  religious 
orders.  To  make  the  educational  systetn  itself 
the  scapegoat  for  all  the  Ills  of  Northern 
Ireland  would  obscure  problems  whosfe  origin 
are  of  a  much  more  complex  character. 

21.  There  are,  however,  some  encobraglng 
indications  of  a  new  consciousness  \  of  the 
need  to  promote  real  and  continuing  points 
of  contact  and  mutual  Interest  between  all 
the  children  of  Northern  Ireland.  Itj  Is  sig- 
nificant that  the  five  new  Educatldn  Area 
Boards  include  representatives  of  '"main- 
tained" (largely  Roman  Catholic)  schools  as 
well  as  "transferred"  (lagely  Protestant) 
schools  as  full  members  of  these  education 
authorities,  together  with  representatives  of 
other  Interests  including  the  teachltg  pro- 
fession drawn  from  all  sections  of  trie  com- 
munity. It  wUl  be  a  vital  task  of  goveFnment 
In  the  future  to  facHttate.  to  encourige  and 
to  promote  these  points  of  contact.  Unless, 
in  the  future,  a  greater  sense  of  comtnunlty 
can  be  fostered  amongst  the  young  piople  of 
Northern  Ireland,  It  Is  difficult  to  ^  how 
this  mutual  distrust  can  be  broken  c  own. 

Economic  problems 
23.  With  its  comparative  remotene^  from 
Its  principal  markets.  Its  lack  of  riw  ma- 
terials (except  in  agriculture)   and  lis  con- 


siderable concentration  of  employment  In 
Industries  which  have  had  special  difficulties. 
Northern  Ireland  has  had  to  make  Immense 
efforts  to  maintain  Its  employment  position, 
let  alone  to  Improve  it.  A  skillfully  and  vigor- 
ously conducted  programme  of  Industrial 
development,  relying  heavily  on  external  In- 
vestment, has  achieved  a  marked  diversifica- 
tion of  the  Industrial  base,  a  steady  rise  in 
productivity,  and  real  Increases  In  living 
standards.  By  these  standards  Northern  Ire- 
land has  some  substantial  economic  achieve- 
ments to  its  credit. 

23.  In  comparative  terms,  however.  North- 
em  Ireland  has  remained  the  poorest  region 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  highest 
levels  of  unemployment.  Moreover,  within 
Northern  Ireland  Itself  there  have  been  areas 
of  much  higher  unemployment,  both  within 
Belfast  and  in  provincial  towns.  This  has 
clearly  been  a  factor  in  the  violence  and  In- 
stability of  recent  years. 

24.  Thus,  the  problem  has  been  both  to 
raise  the  level  of  economic  activity  overall, 
and  to  ensure  its  more  even  distribution  over 
the  community,  to  the  extent  that  this  Is 
compatible  with  the  physical,  economic  and 
Industrial  realities. 

25.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Government  to  work  within  the  European 
Economic  Community  for  the  development  of 
effective  regional  policies,  conducted  both  by 
national  governments  and  by  Community  In- 
stitutions. These  policies  will  provide  the 
broad  economic  framework  within  which  the 
special  problems  of  Northern  Ireland  will  be 
tackled  by  the  United  Kingdom  Government 
and  the  institutions  of  Northern  Ireland 
working  and  planning  together. 

Social  problcTns 

26.  In  many  respects  Northern  Ireland  Is 
most  fortunate :  Its  relatively  unspoiled  coun- 
tryside and  Its  uncluttered  roads  sbovtld 
again  be  an  attractive  regional  and  national 
asset  once  stability  has  been  restored.  But 
there  is  much  thoroughly  Inadequate  hous- 
ing which  must  be  replaced,  and  In  Belfast 
and  certain  other  places  there  Is  a  serious 
lack  of  amenities. 

27.  Northern  Ireland  is  by  no  means  unique 
In  this  respect,  either  In  the  United  King- 
dom or  elsewhere.  In  any  part  of  the  world 
an  Inadequate  social  environment  breeds 
boredom,  almlessness,  alienation  from  society, 
vandalism  and  even  violence.  In  Northern 
Ireland  all  these  evils  may  be  compounded 
by  high  unemployment  and  deep  political 
resentments.  The  need  is  to  create  a  positive 
commiinlty  life  in  such  areas;  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  provide  other  outlets  than 
violence  for  the  energies  of  the  people:  to 
demonstrate  that  authority  can  be  a  helpful 
as  well  as  a  coercive  Influence  on  their  lives. 

28.  These  then  are  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems in  Northern  Ireland.  It  is  against  thU 
background  that  the  Government's  cmstltu- 
tional  proposals  must  be  considered. 

PAKT   3 — THI  CONS'l'll'UTlONAL  FBOPOSAI.S 

29.  This  Part  sets  out  the  proposals  which 
the  Government  will  bring  before  Parliament 
at  an  early  date. 

Renewal  of  temporary  proviaione 

30.  The  Government's  proposals  will  involve 
the  presentation  to  Parliament  of  a  compre- 
hensive new  constitutional  Bill  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  Northern  Ireland,'  to  replace  the 
arrangements  temporarily  set  aside  by  direct 
rule,  which  were  based  mainly  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Ireland  Act  1920.  The  Govern- 
ment is  seeking  the  approval  of  Parliament 
for  the  extension  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Northern  Ireland  (Temporary  Provisions)  Act 
1972  for  a  further  period  of  one  year  from 
its  expiry  date  at  the  end  of  March,  but 
the  subsequent  constitutional  BiU  will  pro- 
vide that  new  permanent  arrangements  may 
be  brought  into  operation,  and  the  Tem- 
porary Provisions  superseded,  and  it  Is  the 
intention  that  this  should  be  done  as  soon 
as  possible. 


Nortrtem  Ireland  Wtt 

31.  Consistent  with  thorough  scrutiny,  the 
Government  will  seek  the  assistance  of  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  in  devising  a  programme 
to  pass  the  Bill  into  law  without  undue  delay 
so  as  to  allow  elections  to  an  Assembly  to 
be  held  as  soon  as  possible.  Paragraphs  (32) 
to  (89)  below  describe  the  main  provisions 
which  it  la  Intended  should  be  contained  in 
the  BiU. 

United  Kingdom  atatua  of  northern  Ireland 

32.  Because  the  BiU  wlU  provide  for  the  re- 
placement of  the  ParUament  of  Northern  Ire- 
land by  new  institutions,  the  declaratory 
provision  relating  to  Northern  Ireland's  con- 
stitutional status  Incorporated  in  Section  I 
(2)  of  the  Ireland  Act  of  1949,  to  the  effect 
that  in  no  event  will  Northern  Ireland  or 
any  part  thereof  cease  to  be  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  without  the  consent  of 
the  Parliament  of  Northern  Ireland,  will  need 
to  be  replaced.  Successive  United  Kingdom 
Governments  have  assured  the  people  of 
Northern  Ireland  that  there  will  be  no  change 
in  the  basic  constitutional  status  of  the  Pro- 
vince as  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  with- 
out their  consent,  and  accordingly  other 
means  must  be  foimd  to  give  expression  to 
that  commitment.  The  Bill  wlU,  therefore. 
Include  a  statutory  declaration  that  North- 
em  Ireland  remains  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  wUl  not  cease  to  be  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  without  the  consent  of  the 
people  of  Northern  Ireland. 

33.  Northern  Ireland  wlU  maintain  Its  ex- 
isting representation,  that  Is  12  Members, 
in  the  United  Kingdom  House  of  Commons. 
Devolution  of  powers  to  Northern  Ireland 

institutions 

34.  The  process  of  devolution  wUl  involve 
the  foUowlng  stages: 

(a)  election  of  a  new  Northern  Ireland 
Assembly; 

(b)  development  by  that  Assembly  of  its 
own  rules  and  procedures  in  accordance  with 
broad  provisions  laid  down  in  the  BUI; 

(c)  discussion  between  representatives  of 
the  Assembly  and  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
arrive  at  an  acceptable  basis  for  the  forma- 
tion of  an  Executive  and  the  devolution  of 
powers;  foUowed  by 

(d)  devolution  of  extensive  powers  to  the 
new  Assembly  and  Executive,  and  termina- 
tion of  the  present  direct  rule  arrangements. 

A  Northern  Ireland  Assembly 
36.  The  flrst  necesary  step  is  to  create  a 
representative  forvun  of  Nothem  Ireland 
opinion.  The  Parliament  of  Northern  Ireland 
elected  in  Febmary  1969  and  prorogued  In 
March  1972  can  no  longer  be  regarded  with 
confidence  as  such  a  forum.  The  significant 
developments  since  1969,  both  in  the  general 
situation  and  in  the  structure  and  orga- 
nisation of  parties,  have  totaUy  changed  the 
political  scene.  The  need  for  new  elections 
Is  widely  acknowledged  throughout  the 
Northern  Ireland  community. 

36.  It  has  been  argued  that  such  elections 
should  be  to  a  purely  consultative  Assembly, 
with  which  the  Secretary  of  State  for  North- 
em  Ireland  should  undertake  a  further  round 
of  consultations  before  any  specific  consti- 
tutional proposals  are  formulated.  But  North- 
em  Ireland  has  been  the  focus  of  speculation 
and  uncertainty  for  a  prolonged  period  al- 
ready, and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  as 
long  as  such  uncertainty  continues  to  exist, 
it  wUl  be  exploited  by  those  who  seek  to  prey 
upon  the  fears  of  the  communities. 

37.  For  this  reason  the  Government  has 
decided  not  to  propose  a  consultative  Assem- 
bly. It  is  nevertheless  desirable  to  associate 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  people  of 
Northern  Ireland  with  the  detaUed  working- 
out  of  those  new  structures  which  they  wlU 
subsequently  operate.  The  legislative  and 
other  procedures  to  be  used  in  an  Assembly. 
to  take  but  one  example,  would  best  be 
formtUated  in  detaU  by  its  owa  members; 
and.  more  generaUy.  there  are  the  strongest 
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arguments  for  geniUne  local  Involvement, 
within  a  framework  which  effectively  safe- 
guards vital  principles. 

38.  Most  of  the  Northern  Ireland  parties 
have  argued  for  a  single-chamber  legisla- 
ture and,  taking  this  into  account,  together 
with  the  new  responsiblUties  falling  upon 
central  government  under  the  "Macrory"  re- 
organization and  the  desirability  of  operating 
•  highly  developed  system  of  committees, 
have  recommended  a  membership  of  about 
80-100.  The  Government  agrees  with  this 
view  as  to  size,  but  such  an  Increase  in  mem- 
bership over  the  62  seats  of  the  Northern 
Ireland  House  of  Commons  involves  either 
drawing  a  new  pattern  of  constituencies  or 
adopting  a  multi-member  system  tied  to  an 
existing  pattern  of  electoral  boundaries. 

39.  Any  process  of  estabUshlng  a  new  pat- 
tern of  slngle-memt>er  constituencies  could 
not  properly  begin  untU  ParUament  had  en- 
acted the  constitutional  BUI.  Under  the  sim- 
ple majority  vote  system  using  single-mem- 
ber constituencies,  the  drawing  of  demon- 
strably fair  electoral  boundaries  is  of  such 
crucial  Importance  that  it  coiUd  only  be  done 
by  an  impartial  Boundary  Commission  pro- 
cedure, with  provision  for  representations, 
hearings,  etc.  This  would  rule  out  any  elec- 
tions this  year.  These  are  technical  dlfflcvd- 
ties.  But  there  are  arguments  against  this 
system  at  present  even  If  It  could  be  intro- 
duced in  time.  If  the  Assembly  Is  to  play  a 
significant  part  in  working  out  new  struc- 
tures and  procedures,  it  Is  of  particular  im- 
portance that  its  membership  should  reflect 
the  wishes  of  the  community  as  accurately 
as  possible.  It  has  been  decided  that  there 
shaU  be  an  Assembly  of  about  80  members, 
and  that  the  system  of  election  best  suited 
to  this  occasion  is  the  single  transferable  vote 
(8TV)  method  of  proportional  representa- 
tion, appUed  to  the  12  Westminster  constitu- 
encies. Members  wUl  be  paid  a  salary  of 
£2,500  p.a.  together  with  a  secretarial  al- 
lowance of  £600  p.a. 

40.  Elections  to  the  Assembly  wUl  be  held 
as  soon  as  possible  on  a  date  to  be  prescribed 
by  Order  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  North - 
em  Ireland. 

41.  The  initial  term  of  the  Assembly  wUI 
be  for  the  period  from  the  flrst  day  of  its 
meeting  up  to  and  including  30  March, 
1974;  but  If  an  Order-in-CouncU  has  been 
made  between  those  dates  for  the  devolution 
of  legislative  powers,  it  will  serve  for  a  period 
of  four  years  from  the  date  on  which  the 
Order  takes  effect.  The  four-year  rule  will 
also  apply  to  future  Assemblies. 

42.  It  wUl  be  for  the  Assembly  to  elect 
its  presiding  officer  and  to  prepare  Standing 
Orders  for  the  regulation  of  its  own  business, 
including  the  procedures  to  apply  to  the 
conduct  of  its  legislative  business  when  leg- 
islative powers  are  devolved  to  it. 

43.  The  Government  believes  it  to  be  right 
that  the  Assembly  itself  should  work  out  its 
own  detailed  methods  and  procediires,  sub- 
ject to  the  minimum  necessary  provision,  to 
permit,  for  example,  both  general  debate  vsrith 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  legislative  proposals,  and  detailed 
consideration  and  scrutiny,  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  the  speclflc  detail  of  these 
proposals. 

Committees  of  the  Assembly 

44.  The  new  scheme  for  the  legislature  must 
be  designed  to  create  a  strong  link  between 
the  Assembly  and  the  Executive,  to  involve 
majority  and  minority  interests  alike  In  con- 
structive work  and  to  provide  for  the  active 
participation  of  aU  members.  It  is  envisaged 
that  a  member  of  the  Assembly  will  act  as  the 
Head  of  each  Department  of  Northern  Ire- 
land and  that  those  Heads  collectively  will 
form  the  Executive  (see  paragraph  73).  The 
responsibility  of  such  Heads  wlU  be  to  ad- 
minister their  Departments  within  the 
framework  of  existing  law  and  policy.  But 
provision  wlU  also  be  made  for  the  Head  of 
each  Department  to  be  chairman  of  a  fxmc- 


tlonal  committee,  with  a  memberehlp  reflect- 
ing, as  far  as  possible,  the  balance  of  the  par- 
ties In  the  Assembly.  He  wlU  be  required, 
when  proposing  new  legislation  or  poUcy,  to 
bring  the  members  of  bis  committee  into 
the  fuUest  consultation.  Provision  wUl  be 
made  for  a  "pre -legislation"  stage  so  th«t 
detaUed  proposals  for  new  law  will  bo  con- 
sidered by  a  conmilttee  before  presentation 
to  the  Assembly  as  a  whole.  The  objective  of 
the  new  committee  structure  wlU  be  to  asso- 
ciate members  of  the  Assembly  with  the  de- 
velopment of  poUcy,  as  weU  as  with  the  re- 
view of  departmental  activities. 

46.  There  will  be  no  obligation  upon  the 
Assembly  to  foUow  either  the  procedures  used 
at  WestnUnster  or  those  hitherto  used  at 
Stormont.  Indeed,  it  would  be  desirable  that 
they  should  adopt  much  simpler  and  less 
formal  procedures  and  methods  which  wUl 
also  need  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  new  Assembly  wlU  be  unicameral. 

46.  While  the  Assembly  Is  undertaking 
these  initial  tasks,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Northern  Ireland  wUl  continue  to  be  respon- 
sible for  all  those  matters  which,  before  80 
March  1972,  were  the  concern  of  the  Govem- 
ment  of  Northern  Ireland,  and  laws  previ- 
ously within  the  field  of  competence  of  the 
Northern  Ireland  Parliament  which  are  essen- 
tial during  this  period  wUl  continue  to  be 
made  as  appropriate  by  Westminster  Act  or 
by  Order-ln-CouncU  subject  to  parliamentary 
approval  at  Westminster. 

Northern  Ireland  Commission 

47.  It  would  be  anomalous  that  after  the 
people  of  Northem  Ireland  have  elected  an 
Assembly  to  represent  them,  but  before 
powera  have  been  devolved,  the  Secretary  of 
State  should  continue  to  be  advised,  in  rela- 
tion to  Northem  Ireland  legislation  and  gen- 
erally, by  a  Commission  detached  from  the 
Assembly.  Those  who  have  served  on  the 
Northern  Ireland  Commission  since  direct 
rule  was  Introduced  have  made  a  signal  con- 
tribution to  the  life  of  the  community;  but 
d\iring  this  interim  period,  and  so  as  to  assist 
an  easy  transition,  the  Secretary  of  state 
wUl  ask  the  present  members  to  make  way 
for  representatives  from  the  Assembly. 

Secretary  of  State  for  Northem  Ireland 

48.  There  will  continue  to  be  a  Secretary 
of  State  for  Northern  Ireland  who  wUl  be 
a  member  of  the  United  Kingdom  Cabinet 
His  role  WlU  naturally  be  different  from  what 
it  has  been  under  direct  mle  during  which 
the  Secretary  of  State  has  had  executive 
responslbUity  for  the  full  range  of  public 
services.  He  must,  however,  continue  to  have 
charge  of  a  Department,  with  offices  both  in 
London  and  in  Northern  Ireland,  so  organised 
as  to  discharge  his  responsibUltles  both  to 
Parliament  and  to  Northern  Ireland  itself. 

49.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  in  a 
situation  where  wide  powera  are  to  be  de- 
volved upon  Northem  Ireland  Institutions 
and  others  reserved  to  Parilament  and  the 
United  Kingdom  Government,  that  the  two 
sets  of  authorities  shotUd  not  work  in 
separate  compartments  or  to  confiicting 
objectives.  The  best  interests  of  the  people 
of  Northem  Ireland  wlU  only  be  served  If. 
from  the  start,  their  duties  are  regarded  as 
complementary  in  character. 

50.  Accordingly,  the  Secretary  of  State  wiU 
have  the  foUowlng  main  areas  of  respon- 
slbUity in  relation  to  Northern  Ireland: 

(o)  he  WlU  undertake  the  necessary  con- 
sultations vrtth  the  elected  representatives  of 
Northern  Ireland  to  determine  how  an  ac- 
ceptable basis  for  the  devolution  of  powers 
may  speedily  be  achieved. 

(b)  thereafter,  he  wUl  exercise  direct 
ministerial  responslbUity  in  relation  to  cer- 
tain reserved  services  administered  either  by 
his  own  Department  or,  where  appropriate, 
by  Northem  Ireland  Departments  acting  as 
hlB  agents. 

(e)  he  WlU  represent  Northem  Ireland's 
interests  In  the  United  Kingdom  Oovem- 


ment,  both  generally  and  in  relation  to  the 
aUocatlon  of  financial  resoxu-ces  to  Northem 
Ireland. 

Conditions  for  devolution  of  powers 

51.  As  soon  as  the  Assembly  has  been 
elected,  the  Secretary  of  State  wUl  discuss 
with  representatives  of  the  parties  how 
devolution  on  a  basis  of  government  by  con- 
sent may  take  place.  Hitherto,  the  executive 
dispositions  in  Northern  Ireland  have  been 
made  by  the  Governor  under  the  Act  of  1920 
and  in  accordance  with  the  current  British 
constitutional  conventions.  But  those  con- 
ventions have  been  applied  to  Northem  Ire- 
land in  a  situation  where : 

(a)  the  same  party  has  been  the  majority 
party  after  each  General  Election;  and 

(b)  that  party  has  never  returned  to  Par- 
liament In  the  course  of  half  a  century  a 
member  from  the  minority  community  which 
comprises  more  than  a  third  of  the  popula- 
tion. ^ 

It  is  from  this  situation  that  there  fiows  the 
problem,  as  described  in  the  Paper  for  Dis- 
cussion, of  "binding  the  nUnorlty  to  the  sup- 
port of  new  poUtlcal  arrangements  m  North- 
ern Ireland". 

Formation  of  the  Executive 

52.  There  is  no  future  for  devolved  institu- 
tions of  government  In  Northem  Ireland  un- 
less majority  and  minority  alike  can  be  so 
bound.  This  is  not  to  say  that  any  "right  of 
veto"  can  be  conceded  to  violent,  subversive 
or  unconstructive  elements  determined  If 
they  can,  to  undermine  any  new  system  from 
the  outset.  But  the  Government  does  not  be- 
lieve that  this  is  the  wish  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  In  either  community.  What  has 
to  be  found— through  their  representatives- 
is  a  system  of  exercising  executive  power  in 
Northem  Ireland  which  is  broadly  accepta- 
ble to  them.  One  important  means  of  ensur- 
mg  thU  wlU  be  more  effective  participation 
by  the  Assembly  as  a  whole,  through  its 
stmcture  of  committees,  in  the  development 
of  poUcy;  but  it  is  the  view  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  Executive  itself  can  no  longer 
be  solely  based  upon  any  single  party,  if  that 
party  draws  its  support  and  its  elected  repre- 
sentation virtually  entirely  from  only  one 
section  of  a  divided  conmiunlty.  The  Execu- 
tive must  be  composed  of  persons  who  are 
prepared  to  work  together  by  peaceful  means 
for  the  benefit  of  the  communltv.  Members 
of  the  Executive  wUl  be  required"  to  take  an 
appropriate  form  of  official  oath  or  make  an 
afl^matlon  on  taking  up  their  appointment. 

63.  It  is  this  central  issue  which,  after  the 
election  of  the  Assembly,  the  Secretary  of 
State  WlU  urgently  discuss  with  its  elected 
leaders.  The  objective  of  the  discussions  wUl 
be  to  seek  an  agreed  understanding  which 
the  United  Kingdom  Government  can  with 
confidence  recommend  to  ParUament  as  a 
fair  and  viable  basis  for  the  devolution  of 
power.   When  the  Government  Is  satisfied- 

(a)  that  the  procedures  of  the  Assembly 
and  the  proposed  method  of  exercising  exec- 

^r^u^^^f  T^'  '*^®''  together.  bTa  rea- 
sonable basis  for  the  establishment  of  f?OT- 
ernment  by  consent  (that  U  to  say,  with  sub- 
stantlaUy  wider  support  from  the  community 
as  a  whole  than  would  necessarily  bo  mdl- 
cated  by  a  simple  majority  in  the  Assembly)  • 

(b)  in  particular,  that  executive  powers 
wrtU  not  be  concentrated  in  elected  represent- 
atives from  one  community  only;   and 

(c)  that  any  proposed  arrangements  wlU 
represent  not  Just  a  theoretical  framework 
for  fair  and  acceptable  govemment  but  a 
system  which  can  and  wlU  be  worked  effec- 
tively by  those  concerned, 

it  wUl  seek  the  approval  of  Parliament  for 
the  devolution  by  subordinate  Instriunent 
of  extensive  law-making  powera  to  the  As- 
sembly, and  for  a  broadly  corresponding  dev- 
olution of  executive  powere  to  a  Northem 
Ireland  Executive,  which  wlU  be  constituted 
In  accordance  with  the  arrangements  that 
have  been  agreed. 
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Legislative  powers 

54.  Whatever  powers  to  leglslat<  may  be  de> 
Tolved  upon  a  regional  law-makli  [g  authority 
In  Northern  Ireland,  it  must  ind  will  be 
made  clear  that  such  devolutlc  n  does  not 
diminish  In  any  way  the  right  oi  the  United 
Kingdom  Parliament  to  legislate  for  North- 
ern Ireland,  as  for  any  other  ;  >art  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  In  relation  to  any  matter 
whatever.  In  practice,  it  Is  to  >e  expected 
that.  In  the  context  of  an  accdptable  and 
smooth-running  scheme  of  devo  ution.  Par- 
liament would  legislate  for  Nortl  em  Ireland 
within  the  field  of  wholly  devo  ved  powers 
only  in  the  most  rare  and  exce;>tlonal  cir- 
cumstances or  at  the  request  of  the  North- 
ern Ireland  Executive;  but  tb  >re  can  be 
no  room  for  ambiguity  about  the  right  to  do 
so. 

55.  In  considering  the  scheme  :  or  the  dev- 
olution of  law-making  powers,  fu:  1  advantage 
can  be  taken  of  the  experlenc*  gained  in 
operating  the  Act  of  1920.  In  orJer  to  keep 
the  1920  constitution  operating  in  the  face 
of  changing  circumstances,  nume  reus  consti- 
tutional amendments,  enablemei  ts  and  sav- 
ings had  to  be  made.  Difficult  que  stions  arose 
about  the  constitutional  competence  of  the 
Northern  Ireland  Parliament  lo  legislate, 
which  had  to  be  determined  by  the  coiirts. 
Artificial  drafting  contrivances  had  to  be 
used  to  prevent  a  specific  "invasion"  by  West- 
minster of  a  field  transferred  t)  Stormont 
from  debarring  any  future  Stor  nont  legis- 
lation Ih  that  field.  What  Is  required  for  the 
future  is  a  more  flexible  scheme  which  will 
allow  Northern  Ireland  measui  es,  subject 
to  appropriate  ministerial  and— in  suitable 
cases — parliamentary  scrutiny,  to  have,  when 
finally  approved,  the  same  force  as  an  Act 
•of  Parliament,  and  a  like  freedom  from  ques- 
tioning, as  distinct  from  interpretation  by 
the  courts  (save  In  the  special  case  of  meas- 
ures alleged  to  be  of  a  discriminatory  char- 
acter). 

66.  The  scheme  which  is  now  p  'oposed  will 
have  the  following  features : 

(o)  "Excepted"  matters  (I.e.  ttkose  In  re- 
spect of  the  substance  of  which  tl  e  Assembly 
may  not  in  any  circumstances  legislate). 

Within  this  category  will  be  virlous  mat- 
ters of  national  Importance  Inappiropriate  for 
consideration  other  than  by  Parliament,  e.g. 
the  Crown,  foreign  affairs,  the  A^med  Forces 
and  honours  and  titles.  These  Were  outside 
the  competence  of  the  Northern  Ireland 
Parliament.  To  this  category  will  be  added 
a  further  list  of  matters  in  resp^t  of  which 
the  Northern  Ireland  Parliament  had  some 
degree  of  legislative  power  but!  which  are 
now  considered  appropriate  for  j  permanent 
exclusion  from  the  Assembly's  law-making 
powers.  These  will  Include  certalti  powers  of 
taxation,  special  powers  of  the  kl^d  hitherto 
taken  under  the  Civil  Authorities  (Sp>ecial 
Powers)  Acts,  prosecutions,  electl^ins  and  the 
franchise  and  the  appointment  of  magistrates 
and  Judges.  I 

(b)  "Reserved"  matters  (I.e.  those  excluded 
for  the  present  from  the  normal^  legislative 
competence  of  the  Assembly  bus  In  respect 
of  which  the  Assembly  may  exceptionally 
legislate  with  the  agreement  of  jthe  United 
Kingdom  Ctovernment) . 

Within  this  category  will  be  certain  mat- 
ters within  the  field  of  law  and  orfler,  includ- 
ing the  criminal  law.  the  courta  penal  In- 
stitutions and  the  establishment  and  orga- 
nisation of  the  police. 

(c)  "Transferred"  matters  {i.4.  all  other 
matters  not  covered  In  categorl^  (a)  and 
(b)  above  and  in  respect  of  which  the  As- 
sembly will  have  unrestricted  competence  to 
legislate). 

57.  All  measures  passed  by  the  Assembly 
wUl  have  the  force  of  law  whe^  approved 
by  the  Queen  In  Council  and  the  channel  for 
submission  to  the  Privy  Council  jwlll  be  the 
Secretary  of  State.  If  he  Is  of  t  be  opinion 
that  any  measure  either  deals  siibstantiaUy 
with  a  "reserved"  matter,  or  tolicbes  Incl- 
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dentally  on  an  "excepted"  matter,  he  wlU 
cause  it  to  be  laid  before  Parliament  together 
with  his  recommendations  relating  to  It,  so 
that  an  opportimlty  will  be  offered  for  the 
will  of  Parliament  to  be  made  known.  If, 
however,  he  \b  of  the  opinion  that  the  meas- 
ure relates  solely  to  a  "transferred"  matter 
and  does  not  run  contrary  to  statutory  re- 
straints, e.g.  on  legislation  of  a  discrimina- 
tory natxire  (see  paragraph  63),  he  will  cause 
It  to  be  submitted  directly  to  the  Privy 
Council. 

Legislation  to  deal  loith  violence  and 
subversion 

5.  Following  the  publication  of  the  Report 
of  the  Dlplock  Commission  (Cmnd.  5185), 
which  conclusively  showed  how  terrorism 
strikes  at  the  root  of  the  fundamental  free- 
dom to  live  In  peace  and,  by  fear  and  in- 
timidation. Impedes  the  ordinary  machinery 
of  Justice  in  dealing  effectively  with  It,  the 
Oovemment  believes  it  has  a  responsibility 
to  bring  before  Parliament  necessary  pro- 
visions for  the  more  effective  combatting  of 
terror  and  violence.  Parliament  will  be  asked 
to  approve  legislation  for  that  purpose. 

59.  This  legislation  will  give  effect  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Dlplock  Commission 
for  improving  the  administration  of  Justice 
at  times  when  it  is  put  under  strain  by  the 
effects  of  terrorism.  The  provisions  will  have 
effect  only  when  Parliament  agrees  that  they 
are  necessary  because  of  circumstances  In 
Northern  Ireland. 

60.  The  Bill  will  also  contain  proposals 
based  on  the  results  of  the  Government's 
review  of  the  Special  Powers  Act.  That  Act 
and  the  Regulations  made  under  it  were 
created  at  varying  times  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems then  current.  They  are  open  to  the 
criticism,  above  all,  that,  in  spite  of  their 
far-reaching  character,  no  provision  has 
existed  for  their  regular  review  to  see  whether 
they  remained  Justified  by  the  special  needs 
of  the  situation.  The  Bill  will  propose  the 
repeal  of  the  Special  Powers  Act  and  the 
re-enactment  Into  law  only  of  strictly  neces- 
sary provisions  which,  like  those  provisions 
implementing  the  Dlplock  report,  will  be 
operative  only  during  an  emergency  and  with 
the  approval  of  Parliament. 

61.  The  procedures  for  detention  are  at 
present  contained  in  the  Detention  of  Terror- 
ists (Northern  Ireland)  Order  1972,  which 
was  Introduced  as  an  interim  measure  pend- 
ing the  Report  of  the  Dlplock  Commission. 
That  Report  made  it  clear  that  so  long  as 
intimidation  continued  some  such  form  of 
detention  would  be  necessary.  The  new  Bill 
described  above  will,  therefore,  make  pro- 
vision for  detention,  as  at  present  laid  down 
In  the  Order,  but,  like  the  other  provisions 
In  the  Bill,  it  will  remain  operative  only  while 
Parliament  Is  satisfied  that  the  situation 
in  Northern  Ireland  requires  it. 

62.  All  the  provisions  in  the  Bill  will  apply 
only  to  Northern  Ireland,  since  they  exise 
entirely  out  of  the  special  needs  of  the  situ- 
ation there. 

Restraints  upon  devolved  legislative  powers 

63.  The  constitutional  Bill  will  include  a 
general  provision  to  the  effect  that.  In  the 
exercise  of  any  responsibilities  devolved  upon 
It,  the  Northern  Ireland  Assembly  shall  not 
have  power  to  make  any  law  of  a  discrim- 
inatory character.  This  is  one  component  of 
a  complex  of  proposals  designed  to  afford 
protections  and  safeguards  amounting  to  a 
charter  of  human  rights.  This  subject  is 
comprehensively  discussed  in  F*art  4. 

64.  The  Bill  will  also  provide  that.  In  the 
exercise  of  powers  devolved  upon  it,  the  As- 
sembly may  not  impose  upon  any  member 
of  an  appointed  body,  or  upon  any  person 
paid  out  of  public  funds  in  Northern  Ire- 
land, as  a  condition  of  his  appointment, 
service  or  employment,  any  requirement  to 
make  any  form  of  oath  or  declaration  save 
when  such  an  oath  or  declaration  is  required 
In  comparable  circumstances  in  the  rest  of 


the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  meantime,  a 
draft  Order-ln-Councll  under  the  Northern 
Ireland  (Temporary  Provisions)  Act  1972 
will  be  prepared,  amending  existing  North- 
ern Ireland  legislation  so  as  to  bring  it  in 
this  respect  into  line  with  that  in  the  rest 
of  the  United  Kingdom;  In  particular,  it  will 
remove,  in  time  for  the  forthcoming  local 
government  elections,  the  requirement  for  a 
statutory  declaration  of  allegiance  to  be 
made  by  a  Councillor  on  acceptance  of  office. 
Executive  powers 

65.  As  already  described,  the  scheme  of  leg- 
islative powers  will  be  of  a  flexible  charac- 
ter. It  is,  however,  not  possible  to  provide 
for  the  same  degree  of  flexibility  In  the  exer- 
cise of  executive  powers,  since  It  must  be 
clear  beyond  doubt  precisely  where  minis- 
terial responsibility  lies  In  respect  of  any 
matter.  It  must  lie  either  with  the  United 
Kingdom  Oovemment  through  one  of  its 
Ministers  or  with  the  Northern  Ireland  Ex- 
ecutive through  the  political  Head  of  one 
of  Its  Departments.  But  if  executive  respon- 
sibility does  not  permit  of  a  flexible  ap- 
proach, administration  certainly  does.  To  re- 
serve a  responsibility  to  a  United  Kingdom 
Minister,  either  permanently  or  for  the  trnie 
being,  is  by  no  means  to  stand  In  the  way  of 
a  high  degree  of  local  Involvement  in  admin- 
istration, through  an  agency  arrangement 
for  the  performance  of  functions  by  a  North- 
em  Ireland  Department,  or  the  allocation 
of  advisory  or  managerial  responsibilities  to 
elected  or  statutory  bodies  in  Northern  Ire- 
land or  in  other  ways. 

66.  Those  functions  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Government  in  Northern  Ireland  which  un- 
der direct  rule  have  been  the  responsibility 
of  United  Kingdom  Ministers  other  than  the 
Secretary  of  State,  such  as  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Defence,  will  remain  so. 

67.  The  general  Intention  in  the  devolution 
of  executive  powers  will  be  to  transfer  to  the 
Northern  Ireland  Executive  those  respon- 
sibilities exercised  before  direct  rule  by  the 
Government  of  Northern  Ireland  with  the 
following  principal  exceptions: 

(a)  responsibility  for  the  appointment  of 
county  court  Judges,  magistrates,  coroners 
and  a  limited  number  of  other  ai^ointments 
of  a  quasi-Judicial  nature  will  be  reserved 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor;  and  responsibility 
for  the  administration  of  the  courts  and 
tribunals  in  question  will  be  reserved  to  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Hitherto  there  has  been  a  division  of  re- 
sponsibility, in  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  has 
made  appointments  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Northern  Ireland  and  has  been  answerable  to 
Parliament  for  the  administration  of  that 
Court,  whereas  other  Judges,  magistrates, 
coroners  and  members  of  various  quasl-Judl- 
clal  tribunals  have  been  appointed  by  North- 
ern Ireland  Ministers,  who  have  been  respon- 
sible to  the  Northern  Ireland  Parliament  for 
the  administration  of  these  courts  and  tri- 
bunals. It  Is  the  view  of  the  Government  that 
all  Judicial  appointments  should  be  made  by 
or  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  that  there  should  be  a  unified  ad- 
ministration of  the  courts  for  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  should  be  answerable  to 
Parliament. 

(b)  ministerial  responsibility  for  the  con- 
duct of  public  prosecutions  will  remain 
vested  In  the  Attorney-General. 

The  Director  of  Public  Prosecutions  for 
Northern  Ireland  will,  therefore,  remain  re- 
sponsible to  the  Attorney-General  In  the 
United  Kingdom  Government. 

(c)  ministerial  responsibility  for  all  mat- 
ters connected  with  elections  or  the  fran- 
chise will  be  reserved  to  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

The  Oovemment  believes  that,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  principle.  Ministers  should  be  answer- 
able to  Parliament  for  arrangements  for  cen- 
tral   and    local    government    elections    In 
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Northern  Ireland  as  In  other  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  the  detailed  arrange- 
ments for  such  elections  In  Northern  Ireland 
win  continue  to  be  made  by  an  lndep>endent 
statutory  officer,  the  Chief  Electoral  Officer, 
and  his  staff. 

(d)  ministerial  powers  under  any  legisla- 
tion empowering  the  Executive  to  take  ex- 
ceptional measures  in  the  law  and  order  field 
to  cope  with  an  emergency  situation  (e.g.  the 
legislation  to  replace  the  Special  Powers 
Act),  will  also  be  reserved  to  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

68.  Certain  other  powers  previously  exer- 
cised by  the  Northern  Ireland  Government 
and  Ministers  will  be  reserved  to  the  United 
Kingdom  Government  and  Ministers  because 
of  the  current  security  situation  in  North- 
ern Ireland,  and  accordingly  will  not  be  de- 
volved in  present  circumstances.  In  par- 
ticular : 

(a)  ministerial  powers  in  relation  to  the 
police  will  be  reserved  to  the  Secretary  of 
State: 

(b)  ministerial  powers  under  any  legisla- 
tion concerned  with  "public  order"  (e.g.  con- 
trol of  unlawful  assemblies,  offenses  Involv- 
ing riot,  injury  or  intimidation,  and  the  con- 
trol of  firearms  and  explosives)  will  be 
reserved  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  will 
ministerial  responsibility  in  connection  with 
the  Royal  Prerogative  of  Mercy;  and 

(c)  ministerial  powers  under  any  legisla- 
tion concerned  with  penal  establishments 
and  the  treatment  of  persons  in  custody  v.'lll 
be  reserved  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Law  and  order 
'  69.  The  reservation  of  broad  "law  and 
order"  powers  for  the  time  being  must  not 
exclude  Northern  Ireland  Involvement  in 
matters  of  great  concern  to  its  people;  and, 
Indeed,  many  of  the  practical  problems  in 
relation  to  policing  and  other  matters  can- 
not be  solved  without  a  high  degree  of  pub- 
lic co-operation  and  goodwill.  The  Interest 
will  be  fully  acknowledged  In  the  new  struc- 
ture In  a  number  of  ways.  First,  the  North- 
em  Ireland  Executive  will  be  invited  to  act 
as  an  advisory  committee  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  relation  to  those  responsibilities 
reserved  to  him.  He  will  therefore  have  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  matters  of  general 
public  concern  and  Interest  with  the  elected 
leaders  of  the  Northern  Ireland  community, 
and  to  take  their  views  fully  into  account. 

70.  Second,  democratic  participation  in  re- 
storing to  all  parts  of  Northern  Ireland  the 
full  benefits  of  a  normal  police  service  Is 
essential.  The  Police  Authority,  which  will 
continue  to  have  a  statutory  responsibility 
for  the  management  of  the  police  service, 
will  be  re-constituted  following  consviltatlons 
with  the  Assembly  so  as  to  Introduce  Into  it 
an  element  drawn  from  elected  representa- 
tives. In  addition,  the  new  District  Councils 
which  will  come  into  being  in  October,  will 
be  able  to  form  the  basis  of  local  committees 
with  advisory  responsibilities  In  relation  to 
the  policing  of  their  districts.  They  could,  for 
example,  invite  the  local  police  commander 
to  attend  meetings  so  that  they  could  keep 
themselves  Informed  of  the  way  their  district 
was  being  policed;  they  could  explain  prob- 
lems and  put  forward  suggestions;  they  could 
offer  advice;  they  could  help  to  promote  re- 
cruitment; they  could  encourage  local  cit- 
izens to  help  prevent  intimidation,  vandalism. 
etc.;  they  could  provide  links  with  tenants' 
associations  and  other  groups  whose  co-op- 
eration was  important  to  good  relations  In 
this  district;  and  they  could  take  special 
Interest  In  such  matters  as  road  traffic  and 
road  safety. 

Transferred  executive  powers 

71.  All  other  powers  previously  exercised 
by  the  Government  and  Ministers  of  North- 
ern Ireland  which  include  such  matters  as 
the  health  service,  social  benefits  and  wel- 
fare, employment  and  training,  education, 
agriculture,  industrial  development  and  the 


planning  and  development  of  the  regional 
Infrastructure,  will  be  available  for  devolu- 
tion to  a  Northern  Ireland  Executive.  Broadly 
these  amount  to  all  the  powers  hitherto  ex- 
ercised through  the  existing  Northern  Ire- 
land Departments  except  those  in  the  law 
and  order  field. 

Appointment  of  Heads  of  Departments 

72.  The  constitutional  BUI  will  provide  that 
formal  appointment  of  persons  to  be  the  po- 
litical Heads  of  Departments  in  Northern 
Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  administering 
services  under  the  devolved  executive  pow- 
ers will  be  effected  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  These  Departments  will  Include  a 
central  secretariat  whose  political  Head  will 
lead  the  Assembly  and  preside  over  the 
Executive.  This  is  a  power  of  appointment 
analagous  with  that  conferred  upon  the 
Governor  by  Section  8  of  the  Government 
of  Ireland  Act  1920,  but  when  an  agreed 
understanding  on  the  formation  of  an  Exec- 
utive is  reached  in  discussion  with  elected 
representatives,  it  would  be  the  Intention 
to  make  appointments  In  accordance  with 
that  understanding. 

73.  Collectively,  the  Heads  of  Departments 
will  form  a  body  to  co-ordinate  the  policies 
and  activities  of  the  administration  as  a 
whole,  and  to  determine  financial  and  other 
priorities.  This  body  will  constitute  the 
Executive  of  Northern  Ireland.  The  Heads 
of  Depau-tments  and  the  Head  of  the  cen- 
tral secretariat  vrtll  receive  appropriate 
salaries  in  those  capacities.  The  Government 
will  seek  the  advice  of  the  Review  Body 
on  Top  Salaries  on  what  these  salaries  should 
be. 

74.  Devolved  services  will  continue  to  be 
administered  by  the  established  Northern 
Ireland  Departments  and  reserved  services 
can.  in  suitable  cases,  be  performed  by  a 
Northern  Ireland  Department  on  an  agency 
basis.  The  arrangements  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  services  reserved  for  the  time 
being  will,  as  far  as  possible,  be  such  as 
to  permit  a  later  devolution  at  some  appro- 
priate stage  to  Northern  Ireland  Institu- 
tions. Some  of  the  services  concerned,  for 
example  In  the  penal  field,  must  in  practice 
be  closely  co-ordinated  with  other  social  serv- 
ices and  in  such  cases  the  argument  for  an 
agency  arrangement  Is  strong.  In  other 
cases,  the  service  may  be  more  appropriately 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  State's 
Office  in  Northern  Ireland,  but  arrangements 
can  be  made  for  secondment  to  that  Office  of 
suitable  Northern  Ireland  officials. 

75.  Existing  powers  under  Northern  Ireland 
law  to  make  Transfer  of  Functions  Orders 
should  be  adequate  to  cope  with  any  depart- 
mental re-organlzation  In  Northern  Ireland 
which  the  Executive  and  Assembly  consider 
desirable  after  the  new  arrangements  take 
effect;  and.  of  course,  the  powers  of  the 
Northern  Ireland  Assembly  would  include 
the  power  to  legislate  for  departmental  orga- 
nisation. 

The  civil  service  of  Northern  Ireland 

76.  The  Civil  Service  of  Northern  Ireland 
will  remain  a  distinct  service  under  the 
Crown.  Since  the  broad  pattern  of  services  to 
be  carried  out  In  Northern  Ireland,  whether 
under  devolved  institutions  or  otherwise,  will 
remain  the  same,  its  officers  need  not  fear  any 
deterioration  in  their  career  prospects  or  con- 
ditions of  service.  It  will,  however,  be  the 
concern  of  the  Government  to  ensure  that, 
even  In  Isolated  individual  cases,  the  inter- 
ests of  members  of  the  Northern  Ireland 
Civil  Service  are  protected.  Throughout  the 
crises  and  upheavals  of  recent  years  their 
loyalty  to  the  Crown  and  to  the  concept  of 
service  which  they  share  with  their  United 
Kingdom  colleagues  has  been  a  vital  stabiliz- 
ing factor  In  a  difficult  situation.  They  have 
continued  to  operate,  under  whatever  minis- 
terial direction  the  law  provided,  those  serv- 
ices upon  which  the  life  of  the  community 
depends. 


Restraints  upon  devolved  executive  powers 
77.  The  Bill  win  provide  that.  In  the  exer- 
cise of  devolved  executive  powers,  no  De- 
partment of  Northern  Ireland  may  act  in  a 
discriminatory  way.  This  statutory  bar  to  any 
form  of  discriminatory  action  will  also  apply 
to  any  authority,  body  cr  agency  in  Northern 
Ireland  which  is  subject  to  Investigation  by 
the  Parliamentary  Commissioner  for  Admin- 
istration, the  Northern  Ireland  Parliamentary 
Commissioner  for  Administration,  or  the 
Northern  Ireland  Commissioner  for  Com- 
plaints, and  to  the  Post  Office. 
Replacement  of  existing  institutions  and, 
constitutional  provisions 

78.  Under  the  new  arrangements  the  North- 
ern Ireland  Assembly  will  replace  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Northern  Ireland.  A  proper  acknowl- 
edgement Is  due  to  the  work  cf  that  Parlia- 
ment and  its  Members  and  Senators.  The  pen- 
sion rights  of  members  of  the  Northern  Ire- 
land House  of  Commons  will  be  safeguarded. 

79.  At  Stormont,  as  at  Westminster,  pro- 
vision has  in  the  past  been  made  by  specific 
legislation  for  the  payment  of  pensions  to 
persons  who  have  served  in  the  office  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Secretary 
of  State  will,  in  due  course,  seek  the  approvaJ 
of  Parliament  for  an  appropriate  pension 
provision  in  respect  of  the  present  Speaker 
of  the  Northern  Ireland  House  of  Commons. 

80.  Due  regard  must  also  be  had  to  the  In- 
terests of  the  career  officers  of  Parliament, 
the  Clerk  of  Parliaments  and  his  staff.  While 
the  new  Assembly  must  obviously  be  free  to 
make  Its  own  dispositions  in  this  respect,  it 
will  no  doubt  wish  to  make  full  use  of  the 
expertise  which  exists  amongst  these  pro- 
fessional servants  of  Parliament.  Their  In- 
terests will,  however,  be  protected. 

Links  uHth  the  Crown 

81.  There  will  be  no  weakening  whatever 
in  Northern  Ireland's  links  with  the  Crown. 
All  executive  power  in  Northern  Ireland  as 
In  Great  Britain  will  continue  to  flow  from 
Her  Majesty  The  Queen.  In  general,  where 
executive  power  is  not  devolved  to  the  North- 
ern Ireland  Executive.  It  will  be  exercised 
either  by  The  Queen  In  Council  or  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  There  will  cease  to  be 
an  office  of  Governor  of  Northern  Ireland.  Her 
Majesty's  Lieutenants  and  IJeputy  Lieuten- 
ants to  the  counties  In  Northern  Ireland  will 
carry  out  those  duties  performed  by  such 
officers  elsewhere  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  pays  tribute  to 
the  present  Governor.  Lord  Grey  of  Naunton, 
and  to  Lady  Grey,  for  the  outstanding  service 
they  have  given  to  Northern  Ireland  during 
a  most  difficult  period. 

Northern  Ireland  Privy  Council 

82.  No  further  appointments  to  the  Privy 
Council  of  Northern  Ireland,  or  to  Its  Execu- 
tive Committee  (the  Cabinet  of  Northern 
Ireland)  will  be  made;  but  existing  members 
of  the  Privy  Council  will  retain  their  existing 
rank  and  style  and  obligations.  Alternative 
aurrangements  will  be  made  for  the  perform- 
ance of  those  acts — principally  the  making  of 
Orders — which  various  statutes  require  to  be 
done  In  Council.  Hitherto.  Ministers  of  North- 
ern Ireland.  In  protecting  the  confidentiality 
of  Cabinet  and  other  business,  have  been 
bound  by  the  Privy  Counsellor's  Oath:  for  the 
future,  all  persons  discharging  executive  re- 
sponsibilities in  Northern  Ireland.  Including 
the  Heads  of  Departments,  will  be  bound  by 
the  Official  Secrets  Act.  It  would  be  right  for 
those  who  have  the  custody  of  the  records  of 
the  Executive  Committee  to  apply  to  them 
the  criteria  accepted  in  the  United  Kingdom 
on  a  change  of  Administration;  that  Is  to 
say.  records  may  be  consulted  by  those  who 
were  present  at  particular  meetings,  but  will 
not  be  made  available  to  an  Incoming  Admin- 
istration. 

Financial  arrangements 

83.  The  broad  scheme  of  the  financial  pro- 
visions, which  will  be  considerably  simpler 
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In  form  than  those  In  the  Act 
be  as  follows: 

(a)  The  Northern  Ireland  Aaseinbly  will  not 
have  power  to  legislate  in  the  ield  of  taxa- 
tion with  the  exception  of  those  ^axes  such  as 
rates  and  licence  fees  for  whlc^  the  agree- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  ICJovemment 
has  been  given; 

(b)  after  devolution  of  powers  the  revenue 
required  to  meet  the  cost  of  devolved  serv- 
ices will  be  derived  from  the  product  of  taxes 
levied  locally  (e^.  the  rates);  from  certain 
non-tax  revenue  which  accrues  locally;  from 
the  yield  of  the  "attributed  taxation"  of 
Northern  Ireland,  to  be  paid  ouS  of  the  Con- 
solidated FMnd  of  the  United  ^ngdom  into 
that  of  Northern  Ireland;  sup^emented,  if 
necessary,  by  an  annual  sum  toted  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Northerfl  Ireland  for 
that  purpose.  | 

(c)  the  existing  arrangements  will  coh- 
tlnue  for  loans  from  the  Unltfcd  Kingdom 
National  Loans  Fund  to  flnanc#  capital  ex- 
penditure programmes  In  Northern  Ireland. 

84.  There  will  be  some  exceptions  to  this 
broad  scheme.  The  Agricultural  Remoteness 
Grant  will  continue  to  be  paid  separately  and 
arrangements  for  the  National  Insurance, 
Industrial  Injuries  and  Redundancy  Pay- 
ments Schemes  will  be  malntalhed  as  here- 
tofore (I.e.  lnter-f\ind  transfefs  will  con- 
tinue). The  Joint  Exchequer  Btoard  will  be 
abolished,  and  no  provision  wllli  be  made  In 
the  new  scheme  for  the  payment  of  an  "Im- 
perial Contribution".  i 

85.  The  financial  relatlonshlpsjbetween  the 
United  Kingdom  Ctovemment  abd  the  Qov- 
ernment  of  Northern  Ireland  have  hitherto 
been  regulated  not  only  by  statute  but  by  a 
whole  pattern  of  agreements,  arrangements 
and  understandings.  Apart  froi>i  the  broad 
constitutional  provision  which  niust  be  made 
the  two  significant  questions  to  Ibe  answered 
are:  I 

(a)  tf  Northern  Ireland's  attributed  reve- 
nue Is  to  be  supplemented  out  of  voted 
moneys,  how  Is  the  need  to  be  m^sured? 

(6)  what  scope  la  there,  in  thie  context  of 
such  financial  arrangements,  fo^  the  devel- 
opment In  the  Northern  Ireland  Assembly  of 
the  politics  of  choices  and  priorities? 

86.  The  Government  believes  it  to  be  right 
that  the  broad  objectives  by  wblch  the  fi- 
nancial requirements  of  Nortbem  Ireland 
wlU  be  Judged  should  be  clirly  stated. 
These  are:  j 

(a)  to  accomplish  as  rapidly { as  possible, 
once  violence  has  ended,  the  tapk  of  physi- 
cal reconstruction  and  rebabUjltation  cre- 
ated by  the  disorders  of  recent  ye^rs; 

(b)  to  create  a  sound  base  ffcr  the  econ- 
omy and  to  encourage  extemiJ  industrial 
Investment; 

(c)  to  work  progressively  towards  the 
achievement  in  Northern  Irelahd  of  those 
standards  of  living,  employment  and  social 
conditions  which  prevail  In  Gneat   Britain. 

87.  The  overall  level  of  public  expenditure 
In  Northern  Ireland  will  be  determined  In 
the  light  of  these  objectives  and  will  be  com- 
patible with  public  expendlttira  policies  for 
the  United  Kingdom  as  a  wholp.  The  total 
for  Northern  Ireland,  which  wiij  have  to  be 
acceptable  to  the  Government  and  Parlia- 
ment at  Westminster,  can  continue  to  be 
settled  through  the  existing  arrangements 
of  the  Public  Expenditure  Burivey.  Within 
this  total,  however.  Northern  Ireland  will 
enjoy  a  large  measure  of  freedfcm  of  deci- 
sion as  regards  its  choice  of  pnorltles  and 
policies  In  advancing  towards  tne  objectives 
stated  above.  | 

88.  When  the  new  Instltutloas  In  North- 
em  Ireland  have  been  formed,  tbe  Govern- 
ment will  discuss  with  them  hqw  these  ar- 
rangements should  be  operated  In  detail  so 
as  to  ensxire  the  large  measure  of  freedom 
of  decision  which  the  Government  wishes  to 
devolve.  This  will  involve  dlscuaping  how  to 
divide   expenditure    (excluding  expenditure 


on  law  and  order,  which  will  be  reserved) 
into  two  broad  categories.  The  first  could 
consist  of  the  cash  social  services,  assistance 
to  Indiistry  eind  employment  as  well  as  agrl- 
cvUtiire  and  fisheries.  For  these  services  cer- 
tain limitations  upon  local  freedom  of  de- 
cision will  be  Inevitable.  In  the  case  of  the 
cash  social  services,  such  as  family  allow- 
ances, unemployment  and  slcluiess  benefit 
and  pensions,  it  is  difficult  to  envisage  any- 
thing other  than  exact  parity  with  Great 
Britain.  In  the  case  of  assistance  to  Indus- 
try and  employment,  consultation  with  the 
United  Kingdom  Government  will  be  neces- 
sary to  ensiu-e  that  regard  Is  paid  to  the 
general  Industrial  and  fiscal  policies  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Government  and  to  the 
problems  of  the  Development  Areas  In  Great 
Britain.  Moreover,  the  United  Kingdom  Gov- 
ernment cannot  abrogate  responsibility  for 
the  application  In  Northern  Ireland  of  re- 
gional policies  which  will  be  the  subject  of 
negotiation  with  the  European  Economic 
Commimlty  in  their  application  to  the 
United  Kingdom  as  a  whole.  Somewhat  sim- 
ilar considerations  apply  also  In  the  case  of 
policies  for  agrlcultiire  and  fisheries.  But  the 
Intention  will  be  within  agreed  guidelines 
to  give  Northern  Ireland  the  widest  possible 
measxire  of  discretion  and  latitude  In  day- 
to-day  operations. 

89.  The  second  category  could  embrace  all 
other  services.  Including,  amongst  others, 
education,  health  and  personal  social  serv- 
ices, housing,  roads,  the  nationalised  fuel 
Industries  and  local  environmental  services. 
These  services  account  for  well  over  half  of 
Northern  Ireland's  public  expenditure.  For 
these  services.  Northern  Ireland  would  have 
a  high  degree  of  freedom  and  discretion  to 
determine  relative  priorities,  to  reallocate 
funds  from  one  programme  to  another  and 
to  pursue  distinctive  policies  different  from 
those  obtaining  in  Great  Britain,  provided 
always  that  they  are  directed  towards  the 
broad  objectives  stated  In  paragraph  86  and 
that  their  cost  Is  kept  within  the  annual 
totals  for  this  category  of  expendltvu*.  With- 
in the  Northern  Ireland  administration  the 
Ministry  of  Finance  would  continue  to  play 
an  essential  role  In  co-ordinating  and  regu- 
lating total  expenditure  and  approving  In- 
dividual programmes. 

PAST    4 h.    CHARTER    OF    HUMAN    RIGHTS 

90.  This  part  examines  the  constitutional 
proposals  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Indi- 
vidual. It  outlines  comprehensive  provisions 
which  will  constitute  a  charter  of  htmaan 
rights  for  Northern  Ireland.  In  particular, 
these  provisions  will  supplement  existing 
safeguards  with  specific  statutory  restraints 
against  the  abuse  of  legislative  and  executive 
powers,  with  a  commitment  to  establish  ef- 
fective machinery  to  deal  with  Job  discrimi- 
nation and  with  the  establishment  of  a 
Standing  Advisory  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  which  will  keep  the  whole  field  under 
continuous  surveillance. 

The  requirement 

91.  In  any  society  the  average  Individual, 
the  "man  In  the  street",  is  probably  less  con- 
cerned with  the  detailed  definition  of  au- 
thority and  the  law  than  with  Its  effective- 
ness In  ensuring  certain  basic  standards. 
These  may  be  svunmarised  as: 

(a)  the  right  to  freedom  within  the  law. 
Including  freedom  to  advance  any  political  or 
constitutional  cause  by  non-violent  means; 

(b)  the  right  to  protection  under  the  law, 
so  that  freedom  is  not  taken  away  or  di- 
minished by  violence,  oppression  or  Intimida- 
tion by  others;  and 

(c)  the  right  to  equality  of  benefit  and 
opportunity,  so  that  society  will  deal  in  an 
equitable  and  even-handed  way  as  between 
one  citizen  and  another,  vrtthout  bias  or 
prejudice. 

92.  But  this  pattern  of  rights  has  to  be 


matched  by  a  balancing  pattern  of  obllga- 
tlons: 

(a)  freedom  to  advance  one's  own  Ideaa 
Involves  a  comparable  freedom  for  others  to 
advance  theirs,  and  an  acceptance  that  a 
minority  has  no  right  to  force  it  views  up<ai 
a  majority,  as  distinct  from  seeking  to  con- 
vince them; 

(b)  the  right  to  protection  \mder  the  law 
can  only  be  maintained  by  a  willingness  to 
observe  the  law.  Including  laws  with  which 
the  Individual  may  disagree,  and  to  support 
the  authorised  agencies  of  law-enforcement; 

(c)  the  right  to  equality  of  benefit  and 
opportunity  Is  Incompatible  with  abstention, 
non-participation  or  the  avoidance  of  such 
communal  obligations  as  paying,  through 
taxation  or  otherwise,  for  public  services 
available  to  all. 

03.  A  fimdamental  problem  since  the  ear- 
liest years  of  Northern  Ireland's  existence 
has  been  the  disagreement  not  Just  about 
how  Northern  Ireland  should  be  governed, 
but  as  to  whether  It  should  continue  to 
exist  at  all.  Those  In  Northern  Ireland  who 
have  supported  Its  continued  membership  of 
the  United  Kingdom  have  seen  themselves  aa 
faced  by  an  unremitting  campaign  to  dis- 
credit  and  dismantle  the  constitutional  lys- 
tem.  Their  opponents,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  claimed  that  valid  political  opposition 
has  been  treated  as  subversion,  and  used  at 
a  pretext  to  exclude  them  from  any  share  of 
real  power  or  Infiuence  In  Northern  Ireland's 
affairs. 

94.  The  essence  of  the  new  constitutional 
and  other  arrangements  Is  fairness;  equality 
of  treatment  and  of  opportunity;  the  ab- 
sence of  bias  of  any  sort.  Any  person  la 
Northern  Ireland,  whatever  his  political  be- 
liefs, may  advance  them  peacefully  without 
fear.  But  no  person  or  organisation  can  ex- 
pect to  be  allowed  to  claim  to  be  acting 
politically  at  one  moment  and  then,  given 
what  appears  a  favourable  opportunity,  to 
turn  to  violence  and  subversion. 

Protection  of  human  rights 

95.  The  protection  of  fundamental  h\unan 
rights  In  Northern  Ireland  will  hencefortli 
fiow  from  a  number  of  different  sources.  The 
principal  protection  Is  that  afforded  by  our 
parliamentary  democratic  tradition  and  by 
the  common  and  statute  law.  In  addition, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Including  Northern 
Ireland,  has  accepted  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  and  the  European  Con- 
vention for  the  Protection  of  Human  Rights 
and  Fundamental  Freedoms.  But  because 
Important  areas  of  government  will  be  de- 
volved to  subordinate  Institutions,  and  tbl) 
Involves  written  constitutional  provisions. 
It  Is  practicable  to  legislate  for  the  protection 
of  human  rights  In  a  way  which  cannot  read- 
ily be  done  elsewhere  In  the  United  King- 
dom. Thus  the  constitutional  BUI  will  em- 
body safeguards  against  religious  or  political 
discrimination  In  the  use  of  the  Assembly's 
law-making  powers.  The  Secretary  of  State 
will  not  recommend  Her  Majesty  In  Council 
to  give  any  discriminatory  proposal  the  force 
of  law;  and  even  if  it  were  to  be  enacted, 
Its  validity  could  subsequently  be  considered 
by  the  courts. 

96.  These  safeguards  will  be  matched  by 
equally  stringent  checks  against  any  abuse 
of  the  executive  power.  Any  action  of  a  dis- 
criminatory character  by  a  Government  De- 
partment, a  local  authority  or  a  public  body 
could  be  made  the  subject  of  court  action, 
and  the  whole  range  of  legal  remedies  is 
available  to  the  litigant. 

97.  Moreover,  these  specific  legislative  safe- 
guards are  complementary  to  existing  pro- 
vision in  the  public  sector.  In  Northern  Ire- 
land, as  in  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
alleged  maladministration  by  Government 
Departments  can  be  Investigated  by  a  Par- 
liamentary Commissioner  for  Administration 
who  In  some  respects  has  a  wider  remit  than 
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his  United  Kingdom  coimteipart;  but  In  ad- 
dition Northern  Ireland  has  a  unique  of- 
fice— that  of  the  Conmilssloner  for  Com- 
plaints— ^responsible  for  Investigating  alleged 
maladministration.  Including  discriminatory 
practices)  In  the  public  sector  outside  Gov- 
ernment, I.e.  local  authorities  and  public 
bodies.  To  these  provisions  there  will  be 
added  appropriate  arrangements  with  an  In- 
dependent element  for  ex  post  facto  reviews 
of  the  handling  of  complaints  against  the 
police  to  conform  with  those  which  the 
Government  Is  planning  to  Introduce  In 
Great  Britain. 

98.  Every  public  authority  Is  required  to 
operate  under  a  fair  employment  code;  an 
antl-dlscrlmatlon  clause  (policed  on  an  ex- 
tra-statutory basis  by  the  Parliamentary 
Conunlssloner  for  Administration)  Is  written 
Into  all  Govenmfient  contracts,  and  a  breach 
of  its  requirements  can  Involve  removal  for  a 
period  from  the  Government  contract  list; 
and  the  allocation  of  publicly-provided  hous- 
ing, formerly  a  matter  of  much  controversy 
In  Northern  Ireland,  is  now  the  responsibil- 
ity of  a  central  Housing  Executive,  with  a 
broadly-based  membership  and  working  to 
objective  criteria. 

99.  A  fvirther  significant  point  is  that, 
when  on  1  October  1973  the  re-organlsatlon 
of  local  services  associated  with  the  Macrory 
Report  becomes  fully  effective,  the  curea  of 
public  activity  outside  the  control  or  Influ- 
ence of  "central  government",  as  represented 
either  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  or  the  Northern  Ireland  Executive, 
will  be  greatly  diminished.  (As  noted  In  the' 
Paper  for  Discussion,  the  preponderant  part 
of  complaints  of  discrimination  In  the  pub- 
lic sector  was  In  the  past  concentrated 
against  certain  activities  of  a  relatively  few 
local  authorities.)  Moreover,  the  overall  na- 
ture of  the  new  constitutional  arrangements 
will  be  a  safeguard  In  Itself,  for  it  is  inherent 
In  the  entire  argument  of  this  White  Paper 
that  devolved  powers  can  only  be  exercised 
In  the  futm-e  on  a  broadly  acceptable  basis. 
Taken  together,  the  general  form  of  the  set- 
tlement and  the  specific  constitutional  safe- 
guards Incorporated  within  It  shoxild  amply 
guarantee  fair  and  ujablased  law-making  and 
administration. 

100.  In  the  private  sector  there  have  been 
allegations  of  Job  discrimination  on  religious 
or  political  grounds.  The  Government  has 
taken  the  view  that  It  Is  essential  to  proceed 
In  this  matter  with  the  goodwill  and  co- 
operation of  the  representative  bodies  on 
both  sides  of  industry  which  have  conslst- 
enUy  demonstrated  their  concern  for  the 
social  responsibilities  of  industry  as  well  as 
for  the  economic  weU-beLng  of  Northern  Ire- 
land. Accordingly,  the  Northern  Ireland  Re- 
gional CouncU  of  the  Confederation  of  Brit- 
ish Industry,  the  Northern  Ireland  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  Industry  and  the  Northern 
Ireland  Committee  of  the  Irish  Congress  of 
Trade  Unions  were  Invited  to  nominate  rep- 
resentatives to  Join  with  representatives  of 
Government,  imder  the  chairmanship  of  a 
Minister  of  State  at  the  Northern  Ireland 
Office  (first  Mr.  Paul  Channon,  MJ>.,  and 
sabsequently  Mr.  William  van  Straubenzee, 
MJ>.)  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  prob- 
lem. The  Secretary  of  State  has  now  received 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Working  Party  a 
letter  conveying  interim  conclusions,  which 
are  substantially  reproduced  In  the  following 
paragraphs. 

101.  The  Working  Party  has  agreed  that  Its 
rundamental  aim  Is  to  promote  full  equality 
in  all  aspects  of  employment  opportunity 
within  the  private  sector,  and  has  formed  the 
View  that  such  equality  of  opportunity  re- 
quires strict  fairness  and  Impartiality  In  all 
aspects  of  recruitment,  appointment  and 
promotion  procedures  Including,  where  nec- 
Msary,  progranunes  of  affirmative  action  de- 
signed to  promote  such  ends.  Affirmative  ac- 
tion may,  for  example,  include  enlargement 
of  the  traditional  field  of  recruitment  or  other 


positive  steps  designed  to  demonstrate  com- 
mitment to  full  equality  In  employment 
practice;  but  It  does  not  Imply  the  Introduc- 
tion of  a  formal  quota  system. 

102.  With  this  central  objective  In  mind, 
the  Working  Party  proposes  to  recommend 
three  Inter -related  and  mutually  reinforcing 
steps.  These  are : 

(a)  a  declaration  of  principle  and  Intent 
which  In  the  first  Instance  would  be  signed 
Jointly  by  representative  employer  and  trade 
union  organisations  and  then  promulgated  by 
them  for  adoption  throughout  Industry  and 
commerce; 

(b)  the  preparation  and  Issue  of  a  Guide 
to  Manpower  PoUcy  and  Practice,  based  on 
manifestly  fair  principles  and  sound  man- 
agement procedures,  for  use  by  all  those  con- 
cerned with  recruitment  and  employment; 

(c)  the  establishment  by  statute  of  an 
Agency  with  powers  both  to  Investigate  Indi- 
vidual complaints  of  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment on  religious  or  political  grounds, 
which  would  be  made  unlawful,  and  itself  to 
Initiate  In  certain  circumstances  Inquiries 
Into  patterns  of  employment  in  particular 
companies  or  Industries  or  among  catego- 
ries of  workers.  The  Working  Party  envis- 
ages that  the  Agency  should  discharge  an 
Important  advisory  and  educational  role  in 
addition  to  its  functions  of  Investigation  or 
Inquiry.  Where  It  was  satisfied  on  Inquiry 
that  an  unlawful  discriminatory  practice  ex- 
isted, the  Agency  would  seek,  through  con- 
ciliation and  other  administrative  procedures, 
to  secure  voluntary  compliance  with  the 
law;  but  It  would  be  able,  as  a  last  resort,  to 
apply  to  the  courts  for  a  range  of  civil  reme- 
dies. 

103.  The  Working  Party  point  out  In  their 
letter  that  the  representatives  of  the  Inter- 
ests cannot  bind  their  organisations,  and 
that  full  consultation  will  therefore  be  es- 
sential when  the  final  report  Is  published. 
Nevertheless,  the  Government  regards  the  In- 
terim conclusions  of  the  Working  Party  as  a 
most  significant  advance  towards  effective 
action  In  a  most  important  area  v?lth  the  co- 
operation of  responsible  organisations  on 
both  sides  of  Industry,  and,  when  the  neces- 
sary consultations  have  been  carried  out, 
will  propose  to  Parliament  comprehensive 
legislation  In  this  field. 

104.  The  assurance  of  fairness  and  equality 
of  opportvmlty,  not  only  In  employment  but 
across  the  whole  field  of  public  and  private 
activity,  carmot  be  secured  by  the  work  of 
any  single  body  or  agency.  Northern  Ireland 
already  has  Its  Community  Relations  Com- 
mission and  Its  Parliamentary  Commissioner 
for   Administration   and   Commissioner   for 
Complaints.  Now,   In  addition,  a  statutory 
Agency    concerned    with    fair    employment 
practice  Is  envisaged.  If  further  protections 
at  any  time  prove  to  be  necessary,  the  right 
course  could  be  to  modify,  adapt  or  \ise  some 
of  this  existing  machinery  or  to  create  new 
machinery  or  law.  What  Is  Important  is  that 
there  should  be  effective  coordination  of  the 
activities  of  all  the  agencies  working  In  this 
field,  and  that  the  United  Kingdom  Parlia- 
ment and  Government  should  have  a  con- 
tinuous flow  of  Information  enabling  them 
to  discharge  their  responsibilities  for  human 
rights  In  Northern  Ireland,  as  in  every  other 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  To  that  end, 
provision  will  be  made  in  the  constitutional 
BUI  for  the  Secretary  of  State  to  appoUit  a 
Standing  Advisory  Commission  on  Himian 
Rights  for  Northern  Ireland,  charged  with 
the  duty  of  keeping  In  touch  with  the  activi- 
ties of  all  public  agencies  active  In  the  fleld 
of  human  rights  and  of  producing  an  annual 
report,  to  be  laid  both  before  Parliament  and 
the   Northern  Ireland   Assembly,   including 
recommendations  as  to  any  further  statutory 
provision  which  it  considers  should  be  made. 
The    Commission   would    have    a    relatively 
small  but  high-level  membership,  including 
the  Chairman  of  the  Community  Relations 
Conxmlsslon  and  of  the  proposed  fair  em- 


ployment Agency,  and  the  holder  or  holders 
of  the  offices  of  Parliamentary  Commissioner 
for  AdnUnlstration  and  Commissioner  for 
Complaints. 

The  acceptance  of  obligations 
106.  In  circumstances  where  the  Individual 
will  be  protected  by  a  comprehensive  charter 
of  human  rights,  the  communitv  as  a  whole 
can  properly  seek  from  him  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  Its  own  rights.  He  has  the  obligation 
to  bear  his  share  of  the  coUectlve  burdens 
which  are  a  part  of  clvUlsed  life.  He  cannot 
contlnuaUy  call  for  "law  and  order",  yet  be 
reluctant  to  observe   laws  he   dislikes  and 
hostUe  to  those  who  protect  public  order 
He  cannot  demand  every  benefit  which  so^ 
clety  can  offer,  yet  faU  to  play  his  part  in 
payUig  for  those   benefits.   Private   armies- 
faUure  to  co-operate  with  the  police  by  with- 
holding Information  on  violent  crime;  clvU 
disobedience;  rent  and  rates  strUces— aU  of 
these  developments  are   Incompatible   with 
an  equitable  pattern  of  rights  and  obUga- 
tlons  as  between  society  and   the  citizen 
A  prompt  end  to  these  practices  is  the  con- 
tribution which  the  Individual  can  make  to 
the  success  of  the  settlement. 


PAKT   6— BELATIONS   WTTH   THS  KEPTTBUC  OF 
IRELAND 

106.  When  the  Paper  for  Discussion  re- 
ferred to  the  "Irish  dimension"  of  the  North- 
em  Ireland  situation.  It  was  not  mitking  » 
political  Judgment  but  acknowledging  an  evi- 
dent fact;  that  Northern  Ireland  Is  affected  In 
numerous  ways  by  what  happens  in  the  Re- 
pubUc  of  Ireland,  and  that  the  reverse  Is 
equally  true. 

107.  At  this  point  It  may  be  appropriate  to 
aet  out  again  the  conclusions  reached  In 
Paragraph  78  of  the  Paper  for  Discussion: 

"Whatever  arrangements  are  made  for  the 
future  administration  of  Northern  Ireland 
must  take  account  of  the  Province's  relatton- 
shlp  with  the  Republic  of  Ireland:  and  to  the 
extent  that  this  Is  done,  there  Is  an  obliga- 
tion upon  the  Republic  to  reciprocate.  Both 
the  economy  and  the  security  of  the  two  areas 
are  to  some  considerable  extent  Inter-depend- 
ent, and  the  same  Is  true  of  both  \n  their 
relationship  with  Great  Britain.  It  Is,  there- 
fore, clearly  desirable  that  any  new  arrange- 
ments for  Northera  Ireland  should,  whilst 
meeting  the  wishes  of  Northern  Ireland  and 
Great  Britain,  be  so  far  as  possible  accept- 
able to  and  accepted  by  the  Republic  of  Ire- 
land, which  from  1  January  1973  wUl  share 
the  rights  and  obligations  of  membership  of 
the  European  Communities.  It  remains  the 
view  of  the  United  Kingdom   Government 
that  It  Is  for  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland 
to  decide  what  shoiUd  be  their  relationship 
to  the  United  Kingdom  and  to  the  Republic 
of  Ireland;  and  that  It  shoiUd  not  be  Im- 
possible to  devise  measures  which  wUl  meet 
the  best  Interests  of  aU  three.  Such  measures 
woiUd  seek  to  secure  the  acceptance,  In  both 
Northern  Ireland  and  In  the  Republic,  of  the 
present  status  of  Northern  Ireland,  and  of 
the  possibility — which  would  have  to  be  com- 
patible  with   the   principle   of   consent — of 
subsequent  change  In  that  status;  to  make 
possible  effective  consultation  and  co-opera- 
tion In  Ireland  for  the  benefit  of  North  and 
South  alike;  and  to  provide  a  firm  basis  for 
concerted  governmental  and  community  ac- 
tion   against    those    terrorist    organisations 
which  represent  a  threat  to  free  democratic 
Institutions  In  Ireland  as  a  whole." 

108.  These  conclusions  received  a  general 
welcome  from  widely  representative  spokes- 
men of  political  and  other  interests  in  the 
Republic  of  Ireland.  It  Is  now  possible  to 
make  progress  In  a  way  which  could  signifi- 
cantly reduce  or  eliminate  any  remaining 
points  of  friction  in  the  relationship  between 
the  peoples  of  these  Islands. 

109.  It  is  noteworthy  that  vlrtuaUy  aU  the 
Northern  Ireland  political  parties  have  en- 
visaged some  sort  of  scheme  for  Institutional 
arrangements    between    North    and    South 
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which  many  described  as  a  "CouncI  1 
land",  although  there  were  different 
of  such  a  Council,  and  In  some  casci 
phasis   upon   conditions   which 
to  be  met  before  It  could  operate 
fuUy. 

110.  As  far  as  the  United  Kingdom 
cerned.  It  favours  and  Is  prepared 
tate  the  formation  of  such  a  body, 
stltutlonal  proposals  would  permit 
Northern  Ireland  Institutions  to 
co-ordinate  action  through  a  Council 
land.  There  are  undoubtedly  many 
of  substantial  mutual  interest  such 
Ism,    regional   development 
transport. 

111.  The  widespread  interest  wblib 
In  the  idea  of  a  Council  Is  a  firm 
moving  to  a  specific  discussion  of 
ter.   There   have    been   arguments 
Government  should  at  this  stage,  ir 
tatlon  with  the  Republic  of  Irelaqd 
into  the  constitutional  Bill  for 
land  a  complete  scheme  for  such  a 
These  argiiments  are,  however. 
If  a  CouncU  is  to  be  set  up  not 
statutory  concept,  but  as  a  useful 
mechanism  in  North-South  relations , 
operate  with  the  consent  of  both 
and  minority  opinion  In  Northern 
who  have  a  right  to  prior 
involvement  in  the  process  of 
form,  functions  and  procedures, 
clearly  a  number  of  different  levels 
such  a  CouncU  might  operate, 
Inter-govemmental  and  the 
tary. 

112.  True   progress  in   these 
only  be  achieved  by  consent, 
lowing  elections   to  the  North 
sembly,  the  Government  will  Invite 
ernment  of  the  Republic  of  Ireland 
leaders    of    the    elected 
Northern  Ireland  opinion  to 
them   In   a  conference  to  discuss 
three  objectives  set  out  In  the  Papei 
cusslon  may  best  be  pursued,  that 

(o)   the  acceptance  of  the 
of  Northern  Ireland,  and  of  the 
which  would  have  to  be  compatible 
principle  of  consent — of  subsequent 
In  that  status; 

(b)  effective  consultation  and 
tlon  In  Ireland  for  the  benefit  of 
South  alike:  and 

(c)  the  provision  of  a  firm  basis 
certed  governmental  and  community 
against  terrorist  organisations 

113.  These  objectives  are  inter- 
and  when  firm  agreements  are 
slderatlon   can   be   given   to   the 
which  they  should  be  formally  adopljed 
tween  soverelg^n  states.  But, 
the  principle  of  consent,  the  first 
ly    must    be    discussions    Involving 
parties. 

114.  Under   the   proposals   of   th 
Paper,  certain  Important  functions 
ernment  In  Northern  Ireland  will  b€ 
to  the  United  Kingdom  Government 
than  developed  to  new  Institutions 
ern  Ireland.  Some  of  these  relate  tt 
on  which   consultation  and   agree:! 
nated  action  (e.g..  in  relation  to  the 
slon  of  terrorism)  is  of  the  first 
and  this  will  involve  consideration 
the  United  Kingdom  authorities 
associated  with  discussion  of  these 
either  within  a  Council  of  Ireland 
otherwise.  Moreover,  even  within 
powers  devolved  to  Northern  Irelan( 
tlons,  there  will  often  be  United 
terests  or  repercussions,  relating  for 
to   the   provision    of   finance    from 
Kingdom  sources  or  to  intematlonil 
tlons.  Including  those  arising  from 
ship  of  the  European  Economic 

116.  It  may  be  said  that  these 
leave  much  unresolved:  and  so  the  ' 
It  would  require  either  exceptional 
exceptional  foolhardlness  to  forecast 
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ture  development  of  relationships  Involving 
North  and  South  in  Ireland,  the  United 
BUngdom,  and  the  British  Isles  and  Europe. 
But  there  is  much  which  can  usefully  be 
done  to  defeat  terrorism  by  concerted  action 
throughout  Ireland,  and  to  serve  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  interests  of  all  the  people. 
North  and  South. 
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SUMMABY     AND    CONCLtTSlON 


Sujnmary   of   Proposal* 

116.  There  follo'ws  a  broad  summary  of  the 
detailed  proposals  made  In  this  White  Paper. 

(i)  A  comprehensive  constitutional  Bill 
will  be  presented  to  Parliament  with  the  ob- 
jective of  bringing  new  permanent  arrange- 
ments for  the  government  of  Northern  Ire- 
land into  effect  within  the  second  year  of  the 
direct  rule  provisions  of  the  Northern  Ire- 
land (Temporary  Provisions)  Act  (para.  30). 

(11)  The  BUI  will  declare  that  Northern 
Ireland  wUl  remain  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom for  as  long  as  that  is  the  wish  of  a 
majority  of  its  people  (para.  32). 

(lU)  As  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Northern  Ireland  wUl  maintain  Its  existing 
representation  of  twelve  Members  in  the 
United  Kingdom  Parliament  (para.  33). 

(Iv)  There  wUl  be  a  Northern  Ireland  As- 
sembly of  about  80  members  elected  on  this 
occasion  by  the  single  transferable  vote 
method  of  proportional  representation  ap- 
plied to  the  twelve  Westminster  Constituen- 
cies (para.  39). 

(V)  Elections  to  the  Assembly  wUl  be  held 
as  soon  as  possible  (para.  40). 

(vi)  The  Assembly  wUl  have  a  fixed  term 
of  four  years  (para.  41) . 

(vU)  The  Assembly  itself  wUl  elect  its 
presiding  oflBcer  and  work  out  its  own  de- 
taUed  methods  and  procedures  (paras.  42  and 
43j[. 

(vill)  There  will  be  committees  of  the 
Ar.sembly,  whose  members  vrtll  reflect  the 
balance  of  parties,  associated  with  each 
Northern  Ireland  Department.  The  Chair- 
man of  these  committees  who  collectively 
will  form  the  Executive  wUl  be  the  political 
Heads  of  the  Departments  and  the  commit- 
tees wiU  be  associated  with  the  development 
of  new  law  and  policy  (para.  44) . 

(Ix)  Between  the  election  of  the  Assembly 
and  a  devolution  of  powers  the  advisory  func- 
tions of  the  Northern  Ireland  Commission 
wUl  be  undertaken  by  a  committee  composed 
of  members  of  the  Assembly   (para.  47). 

(X)  There  wUl  continue  to  be  a  Secretary 
of  State  for  Northern  Ireland  who  wUl  bt; 
a  member  of  the  United  Kingdom  Cabinet. 
He  wlU  undertake  the  necesary  constUtation 
leading  to  the  devolution  of  powers,  admin- 
ister certain  services  reserved  to  the  United 
Kingdom  Government  and  be  responsible 
for  United  Kingdom  Interests  in  Northern 
Ireland  (paras.  48-50) . 

(xi)  The  purpose  of  the  Secretary  of  State's 
consultations  with  parties  in  the  Assenbly 
wUI  be  to  find  an  acceptable  basis  for  the 
devolution  of  powers  which  will  meet  pre- 
scribed conditions,  in  particular  as  to  the 
formation  of  an  Executive  which  can  no 
longer  be  solely  based  upon  any  single  party. 
If  that  party  draws  Its  support  and  its  elected 
representation  virtually  entirely  from  only 
one  section  of  a  divided  community.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  will  be  required  to  take 
an  appropriate  official  oath  or  make  an  bf- 
firmatlon  (paras.  51-53).      «- 

(xli)  The  United  Kingdom  Parliament  wUl 
continue  to  have  the  power  to  legislate  In 
respect  of  any  matter  whatever  In  Northern 
Ireland  (para.  54). 

(xlii)  The  Assembly,  aftar  a  devolution  of 
powers,  will  be  able  to  legislate  in  respect 
of  most  matters  affecting  Northern  Ireland. 
There  wUl,  however,  be  a  limited  range  of 
matters  on  which  it  may  legislate  only  with 
agreement  and  certain  others  which,  because 
of  their  national  importance,  wUl  be  ex- 
cluded from  Its  legislative  competnce.  Where 
agreement   is   required,   a   measure,   having 


been  passed  by  the  Assembly,  will  be  laid 
before  the  United  Kingdom  Parliament 
(paras.  56  and  57) . 

(xlv)  Measures  of  the  Northern  Ireland  As- 
sembly wUl  have  the  force  of  law  when  ap- 
proved by  the  Queen  In  Council  (para.  57). 

(XV)  Since  the  Government  has  no  higher 
priority  than  to  defeat  terrorism  and  end 
violence.  Parliament  will  be  asked  to  approve 
specific  emergency  legislation  for  the  more 
effective  combating  of  terrorism,  including 
giving  effect  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Report  of  the  Dlplock  Commission.  This 
win  make  possible  the  repeal  of  the  Special 
Powers  Act  and  the  re-enactment  by  the 
United  Kingdom  Parliament  of  those  provi- 
sions which  are  regarded  as  essential  (paras. 
58-62). 

(xvi)  The  constitutional  Bill  will  debar  the 
Assembly  from  passing  legislation  of  a  dis- 
criminatory nature  and  from  legislating  to 
require  an  oath  or  declaration  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  employment,  office,  etc..  where  this 
is  not  required  in  comparable  circumstances 
in  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom.  An  Order- 
In-CouncU  wiU  shortly  be  brought  forward 
to  remove  existing  obligations  which  conflict 
with  this  principle  (e.g.  in  relation  to  the 
requirement  for  a  statutory  declaration  of 
allegiance  by  local  government  councillors) 
(paras.  63  and  64) . 

(xvil)  The  Bill  WiU  provide  for  the  dis- 
charge of  executive  functions  in  Northern 
Ireland  on  the  following  broad  basis: 

(o)  In  general  United  Kingdom  Ministers 
other  than  the  Secretary  of  State  will  retain 
their  existing  responsibilities  In  relation  to 
Northern  Ireland  (para.  66) ; 

(b)  certain  matters  previously  the  respon- 
sibUlty  of  the  Northern  Ireland  Government 
will  be  permanently  reserved  to  the  United 
Kingdom  Government  (that  is.  the  appoint- 
ment of  certain  Judges,  magistrates,  etc.;  the 
conduct  of  public  prosecutions:  elections  and 
the  franchise;  and  exceptional  measures  In 
the  law  and  order  field  to  cope  with  emer- 
gency situations)    (para.  67); 

(c)  certain  other  matters,  notably  In  the 
"law  and  order"  field,  will  be  reserved  to  the 
United  Kingdom  Government  because  of  the 
current  security  situation.  Arrangements 
will,  however,  be  made  to  secure  the  effective 
representation  of  local  Interests  in  relation 
to  such  matters,  including  a  general  advisory 
role  for  the  Northern  Ireland  Executive  itself, 
the  addition  of  elected  representatives  to  the 
Police  Authority  and  the  creation  of  links 
between  District  Councils  and  the  police  in 
their  areas  (paras.  68-70):  and 

(d)  responsibility  for  all  other  matters 
will  rest  with  the  Northern  Ireland  Executive 
(para.  71). 

(xvUi)  The  Executive  of  Northern  Ireland 
wUl  consist  of  the  political  Heads  of  North- 
ern Ireland  Departments  (including  a  cen- 
tral secretariat  whose  Head  will  preside  over 
the  Executive).  Their  formal  appointment 
will  be  effected  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  accorda'nce  with  any  agreed  understanding 
as  to  the  formation  of  the  Executive  (paras. 
72  and  73). 

(xix)  The  Northern  Ireland  Civil  Service 
will  remain  a  distinct  service  under  the 
Crown  (para.  76). 

(XX)  The  constitutional  BUI  vtUI  forbid 
executive  action  of  a  discriminatory  nature 
by  central  and  local  government  and  other 
public  bodies  (para.  77) . 

(xxl)  There  will  be  no  weakening  whatever 
in  Northern  Ireland's  links  with  the  Crown. 
Where  executive  power  is  not  devoted  to 
the  Northern  Ireland  Executive,  it  wiU  be 
exercised  either  by  The  Queen  in  CouncU 
or  by  Her  Majesty's  Government.  There  wiU 
cease  to  be  an  office  of  Governor  of  Northern 
Ireland  (para.  81). 

(xxU)  No  fiu'ther  appointments  will  be 
made  to  the  Privy  Council  of  Northern  Ire- 
land para.  (82) . 

(xxlU)  The  Bill  wlU  Include  financial  pro- 
visions  of   a  straightforward   character  de- 
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signed  to  accomplish  as  rapidly  as  possible 
the  task  of  physical  reconstruction,  to  create 
a  sound  base  for  the  economy  and  to  help 
Northern  Ireland  achieve  those  standards  of 
living,  employment  and  social  conditions 
which  prevail  in  Great  Britain  (paras.  83-86) . 

(xxlv)  The  Government  will  discuss  with 
the  Northern  Ireland  institutions  what  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  to  provide  them 
with  a  large  measure  of  freedom  to  determine 
expenditure  priorities  (paras.  88  and  89). 

(XXV)  The  BUl  vrtll  include  proposals  to 
provide  the  individual  with  the  safeguards 
and  protections  of  a  charter  of  human  rights. 
The  statutory  safeguards  against  abuse  of  leg- 
islative and  executive  powers  have  already 
been  described  (para.  95) . 

(xxvi)  Appropriate  arrangements  will  be 
made  for  ex  post  facto  reviews  of  the  handling 
of  complaints  against  the  police,  with  an 
independent  element,  to  conform  with  those 
which  the  Government  is  planning  to  intro- 
duce In  Great  Britain  (para.  97) . 

(xxvU)  The  Government  wUl  present  to 
Parliament  proposals  to  deal  with  Job  dis- 
crimination in  the  private  sector  (paras.  100- 
103). 

(xxvlU)  The  BUI  wUl  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  a 
Standing  Advisory  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  (para.  104). 

(xxlx)  In  the  context  of  the  provisions 
constituting  a  charter  of  human  rights,  so- 
ciety Is  entitled  to  expect  an  acceptance  by 
Individual  citizens  of  their  obligations  to  the 
community  as  a  whole  (para.  106) . 

(XXX)  The  Government  favours,  and  Is  pre- 
pared to  facilitate,  the  establishment  of  in- 
stitutional arrangements  for  consultation 
and  co-operation  between  Northern  Ireland 
and  the  RepubUc  of  Ireland  (para.  110). 

(xxxl)  Progress  towards  setting  up  such 
Institutions  can  best  be  made  through  dis- 
cussion between  the  interested  parties.  Ac- 
cordingly, foUowlng  the  Northern  Ireland 
elections,  the  Government  wlU  Invite  repre- 
sentatives of  Northern  Ireland  and  of  the 
Republic  of  Ireland  to  take  part  in  a  con- 
ference to  discuss  how  best  to  pursue  three 
Inter-related  objectives.  These  are  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  present  status  of  Northern 
Ireland,  and  of  the  poesibUlty — which  would 
have  to  be  compatible  with  the  principle  of 
consent— of  subsequent  change  In  that  sta- 
tus: effective  consultation  and  co-operation 
In  Ireland  for  the  benefit  of  North  and  South 
alike;  and  the  provision  of  a  firm  basis  for 
concerted  governmental  and  community  ac- 
tion against  terrorist  organisations  (para. 
112). 

(xxxli)  The  United  Kingdom  Government 
must  be  associated  with  discussion  of  sub- 
jects touching  upon  its  Interests  (para.  114). 
Conclusion 

117.  Under  the  proposed  settlement.  North- 
ern Ireland  wlU  continue  to  have  a  greater 
degree  of  self-government  than  any  other 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  WhUe  benefit- 
ting In  full  measure  from  all  the  practical 
advantages  of  the  British  connection — for  the 
proposals  embody  political,  financial  and  eco- 
nomic arrangements  which  are  In  general 
both  fiexlble  and  generous — Northern  Ire- 
land will  continue,  to  a  very  large  extent,  to 
make  Its  own  laws  and  administer  its  own 
services,  particularly  In  relation  to  such  cru- 
cial issues  as  employment,  housing,  develop- 
ment of  the  regional  Infrastructure  and 
education. 

118.  These  proposals  are  designed  to  bene- 
fit the  law-abiding  majority  in  both  com- 
munities, who  may  have  conflicting  views  on 
the  ultimate  constitutional  destiny  of  North- 
em  Ireland,  but  who  seek  to  advance  those 
views  by  peaceful  democratic  means  alone, 
and  have  strong  mutual  Interests  In  making 
social  and  economic  progress.  The  proposals 
provide  an  opportunity  for  all  such  people 
to  stand  together  against  those  smaU  but 
dangerous  minorities  which  would  seek  to 
Impose  their  views  by  violence  and  coercion, 
and  which  cannot,  therefore,  be  allowed  to 


participate  In  working  Institutions  they  wish 
to  destroy. 

119.  To  all  those  who  support  the  con- 
tinued union  with  Great  Britain,  the  pro- 
posals offer  Arm  assurances  that  this  union 
wUl  endure  and  be  defended,  for  as  long  as 
that  is  the  wish  of  a  majority  of  the  people 
of  Northern  Ireland.  They  seek  to  strength- 
en the  democratic  Institutions  of  Northern 
Ireland  by  winning  for  them  that  wide- 
ranging  consent  upon  which  the  government 
of  a  free  country  must  rest.  They  commit 
the  whole  United  Kingdom  to  a  major  ef- 
fort to  narrow  the  gap  In  standards  of  living, 
employment  and  social  conditions  between 
Northern  Ireland  and  Great  Britain. 

120.  To  aU  those  who  seek  the  unification 
of  Ireland  by  consent,  but  are  genuinely 
prepared  to  work  for  the  welfare  of  Northern 
Ireland,  the  proposals  offer  the  opportunity 
to  play  no  less  a  part  in  the  life  and  public 
affairs  of  Northern  Ireland  than  Is  open  to 
their  fellow  citizens. 

121.  To  all,  whatever  their  religion  or  their 
political  beliefs,  the  proposals  extend  effec- 
tive protection  against  any  arbitrary  or  dis- 
criminatory use  of  power. 

122.  These,  then,  are  the  Government's 
proposals  to  Parliament,  to  the  country,  and 
above  all  to  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland 
themselves  for  a  way  forward  out  of  the 
present  violence  and  Instability.  At  every 
point,  they  require  the  co-operation  of  those 
people  themselves  If  they  are  to  have  any 
prospect  of  success.  They  can  be  frustrated 
if  Interests  In  Northern  Ireland  refuse  to 
allow  them  to  be  tried  or  If  any  section  of 
the  community  Is  determined  to  Impose  Its 
wUl  on  another.  It  should  now  be  perfectly 
clear  that  there  are  prescriptions  for  disas- 
ter. The  Government  believes,  however,  that 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  Northern  Ire- 
land have  an  overwhelming  desire  for  peace 
and  that  they  wUl  accept  the  opportunity 
which  these  proposals  offer. 


SENATOR  HOWARD  BAKER  DIS- 
CUSSES THE  EVOLUTION  OP  EN- 
VIRONMENT PROTECTION  LEGIS- 
LAnON 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  Mr. 
Baker,  spoke  last  week  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Paper  In- 
stitute in  New  York  City. 

Senator  Baker's  remarks  concentrated 
on  an  explanation  of  the  evolutionary 
development  of  pollution  control  legisla- 
tion in  the  Congress,  culminating  in  the 
passage  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1970  and  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of 
1972.  In  addition,  Senator  Baker  dis- 
cussed several  possible  options  in  the 
Federal  approach  to  the  control  of  solid 
waste  pollution,  a  challenge  that  will 
consume  much  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee's efforts  later  In  this  session  of 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  Senator  Baker's  remarks  on 
these  subjects,  as  well  as  his  evaluation 
of  differences  between  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  agencies,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  the  speech  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Excerpts    of    Remarks    Bt    U.S.    Senator 

HowwARD  Baker  to  the  American  Paper 

iNSTmrrE  on  Ttjesdat,  March  13,  In  New 

York  Cttt 

It  will,  no  doubt,  be  recorded  that  the 
United    States    In    the    twentieth    century 


achieved  a  degree  of  technical  expertise  and 
Industrial  capacity  that  Improved  the  mate- 
rial weU-belng  of  our  citizens. 

It  must  not  also  be  said  that  in  doing  so 
we  squandered  our  natural  resovirces,  and  in 
raising  our  standard  of  Uvlng  we  contributed 
to  lowering  our  quality  of  life. 

Only  in  this  decade  has  environmental 
quality  truly  become  a  cause  of  national  con- 
cern. Through  the  nearly  two  hundred  years 
of  our  history,  we  have  depended  primarily 
on  the  natural  recycling  system  of  our  air  and 
water  to  absorb  the  large  quantities  of  the 
poUutants  as  by-products  of  our  industrial 
development. 

Our  growing  population  and  burgeoning 
industrial  economy  has  in  this  century  put 
strains  on  our  natural  purification  system. 
The  bill  for  years  of  neglect  is  now  coming 
due.  Itemized  in  the  headlines  chronicling 
eco-catastrophes. 

With  the  growing,  almost  universal  aware- 
ness of  the  problems  of  the  environment.  It 
might  seem  that  the  solutions  are  simple 
and  well  defined.  Being  against  pollution  is 
just  about  as  easy  and  inevitable  as  being 
for  the  traditional  embraceables  of  apple 
pie,  motherhood,  and  the  American  Flag. 

Recent  public  opinion  polls  show  that  the 
American  people  find  It  easier  to  ag^ree  about 
the  necessity  of  combating  pollution  than 
about  any  other  public  issue,  so  making  real 
headway  on  such  a  vital  issue  might  seem 
to  be  a  hopeful  prospect. 

Unfortunately,  agreement  In  principle 
doesn't  always  translate  into  agreement  In 
practicalities.  Hard  choices  must  be  made  by 
all  segments  of  our  society  if  environmental 
awareness  is  to  have  any  real  impact  on  our 
society. 

Television  commercials  and  slick  magazine 
advertisements  citing  corporate  concern  over 
the  environment  are  all  very  nice,  but  they 
must  be  accompanied  by  even  greater  outlays 
for  pollution  abatement. 

While  substantial  sums  are  Involved,  the 
expenditures  for  environmental  action  are 
far  less  than  the  costs  of  continued  pollu- 
tion. We  must  channel  the  growth  of  tech- 
nology to  produce  not  further  environmental 
problems,  but  new  and  better  solutions. 

I  have  been  most  encouraged  by  the  signifi- 
cant and  sustained  efforts  of  the  paper  and 
pulp  Industry  to  act  affirmatively  in  improv- 
ing pollution  control. 

Nearly  half  of  all  capital  expenditures  at 
primary  mills  last  year  went  for  pollution 
abatement.  The  Industry's  annual  budget  for 
controlling  pollution  grew  from  $138  million 
in  1969  to  $203  million  in  1971,  and  rose  to 
$414  million  In  1972. 

A  special  study  published  last  year  by  the 
CouncU  on  Economic  Priorities — a  respected 
independent  group  that  has  certainly  proven 
to  be  no  drum  beater  for  the  paper  indus- 
try— reported  that  paper  and  pulp  manufac- 
turers are  "years  ahead  of  other  industries" 
in  making  progress  against  poUutlon. 

The  paper  and  pulp  industry  was  one  of 
the  first  which  had  to  confront  the  chal- 
lenge of  massive  environmental  clean-up.  The 
reasons  were  many,  and  so  were  the  Incen- 
tives. 

Because  pollution  from  mills  is  often  high- 
ly visible  and  objectlonally  odorous,  paper 
became  a  focal  point  of  public  and  govern- 
mental demands  for  Improvement.  Because 
the  industry's  futvire  is  contingent  on  con- 
tinual renewal  of  its  raw  material  and  an 
abundant  supply  of  other  natural  resources, 
it  had  a  special  concern  for  improvement. 
Because  the  technology  of  pollution  control 
is  largely  available  and  proven  in  many 
areas  where  it  is  most  effective.  It  can  be  ap- 
plied with  relative  speed  and  efficiency. 

While  there  are  stlU  significant  problem 
areas,  especially  when  older  plants  are  con- 
sidered, impressive  strides  have  been  made  to 
meet  environmental  goals. 

More  than  90  percent  of  paper  mUls  now 
provide  effluent  treatment  on  site  or  in  a 
municipal  system.  Other  advances  Include  ex- 
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panded  recovery  capacity  for  emlalon  con- 
trol. Improved  treatment  for  odorous  gas, 
and  upgrading  of  water  quality  brotectlon 
faculties. 

The  paper  industry  has  taken  tie  lead  In 
Increasing  the  recycling  of  wast^  material 
and  In  self  generation  through  the  utiliza- 
tion of  process  wastes  to  augment  external 
fuels.  All  these  expenditures  retoresent  a 
tangible  Investment  In  a  better  environment. 
I  believe  that  the  progress  of  the  paper 
Industry  m\ist  be  related  to  the  tther  fac- 
tors In  the  environmental  complis,  factors 
Involving  the  Interrelationships  of  govern- 
ment, Individuals,  and  industry.     T 

What  I  would  like  to  do  Is  discuss  for  a  few 
minutes  the  philosophy  of  the  approach  of 
Federal  law  on  pollution  control.!  I  believe 
this  Is  Important  because  there  hks  been  a 
significant  shift  recently — an  evolutionary 
shift  away  from  ambient  controls  toward 
effluent  controls.  [ 

We  In  the  Congress  have  recognized  that 
there  Is  no  readily  definable  llnea^  relation- 
ship between  a  particular  effluent  source  and 
the  quality  of  the  air  or  water.  I 

The  water  quality  standards  program  Is 
limited  In  Its  success.  After  five  yeixs.  many 
states  do  not  have  approved  standards.  Of- 
ficials are  still  working  to  establish  relation- 
ships between  pollutants  and  witer  uses. 
Time  schedules  for  abatement  art  slipping 
away  because  of  failure  to  enforce,  lack  of 
effluent  controls,  and  disputes  ovei  Federal- 
State  standards.  1 

The  Committee  adopted  this  si^bstantlal 
change  because  of  the  great  dlfiulty  as- 
sociated with  establishing  rellabl^  and  en- 
forceable precise  effluent  limitations  on  the 
ibasU  of  a  given  stream  quality.  Wattr  quality 
Btandards.  In  addition  to  their  daflclenclea 
In  relying  on  the  assimilative  ca|)aclty  of 
receiving  waters,  often  cannot  be  Uranslated 
Into  effluent  limitations — defendabl*  in  coiirt 
tests,  because  of  the  imprecision  df  models 
lor  water  quality  and  the  effects  ol  effluents 
In  most  waters.  ] 

Under  this  Act,  the  basis  of  pollution  pre- 
vention and  elimination  will  be  th^  applica- 
tion of  effluent  limitations.  Wate^  quality 
will  be  a  measure  of  program  effactlveness 
and  performance,  not  a  means  of]  elimina- 
tion and  enforcement. 

I  would  like  to  explain  why  Congress  moved 
In  the  direction  It  did.  From  a  practical  point 
of  view,  I  recognize  that  In  some  c^ses  such 
a  change  may  have  no  effect  whatever  on 
the  level  of  control  required  at  ont  of  your 
plants.  In  other  cases,  the  effect]  may  be 
vast.  I  hope  I  wUl  be  able  to  lay  down  some 
of  the  thinking  and  reasoning  tiat  went 
Into  this  new  approach.  T 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate  In  1967,  the 
approach  of  the  Federal  Government  toward 
pollution  control  can  best  be  sumnjed  up  as 
one  of  guidance.  The  Federal  Gofemment 
undertook  a  lot  of  research,  It  lssue<I  criteria 
documents.  It  approved  State  plans  for  abat- 
ing pollution,  and  it  provided  some  Relatively 
modest  sums — at  least  In  today's  i^ulti-bU- 
llon  dollar  terms — toward  the  construction 
of  waste  water  treatment  plants.  Tl^ls  set  of 
laws  left  to  the  States  the  basic  re^onslbU- 
Ity  of  deciding  how  clean  they  wimted  to 
make  their  air  and  water.  I 

A  marked  change  In  the  Conwesslonal 
point  of  view  l>egan  to  evolve  In  1^70,  with 
the  adoption  of  the  Clean  Air  Act|  Amend- 
ments. Until  that  point,  air  quality  de- 
cisions had  been  baaed  essentially  on  am- 
bient air  quality,  rather  than  emlssl6n  levels. 
In  other  words,  the  concern  of  th^  Federal 
Government,  both  In  the  Congress  a^d  Exec- 
utive, was  to  see  to  It  that  th^  air  we 
breathed  In  each  of  our  cities  and  nj  ral  areas 
was  relatively  free  of  pollutants,  not  to 
necessarily  Impose  any  restrlctlonaj  on  any 
particular  source. 

That  general  approach  was  contnued  In 
the  mandating  of  national  ambient  Ur  qual 
Ity   standards   for   stationary   sour  tee.   But 


toward  the  conclusion  of  our  development  of 
the  bill  In  the  Senate,  we  came  to  realize 
that  the  ambient  approach  contained  many 
unfair  aspects,  and  was  far  from  an  assured 
tool  to  achieve  a  specific  goal.  It  requires 
elaborate  alr-quallty  modeling  that  In  many 
cases  was  often  Imprecise  at  best.  And  I  need 
not  point  out  to  you  the  Imbalances  that 
such  an  approach  causes  to  Industry,  where 
a  plant  In  a  heavily  polluted  city  must  have 
to  Install  very  strict  controls,  while  a  rural 
competitor  might  not  have  to  Install  any 
controls  whatsoever. 

Title  n  of  the  same  bill  mandated,  as  most 
Americans  know,  a  80%  reduction  In  the  pol- 
lution level  of  the  1975  model-year  automo- 
biles. This  approach  quite  obviously  is  an  en- 
tirely different  one  from  the  approach  on 
ambient  air  standards.  It  says  that  all  new 
cars — whether  their  owners  live  In  urban  Los 
Angeles  or  the  windswept  plains  of  central 
Kansas — must  be  built  to  the  same  level  of 
emissions  control. 

From  a  practical  point  of  view,  It  was  an 
easy  new  direction  to  take.  The  auto  Industry 
had  been  working  under  a  less  stringent  na- 
tional emissions  standard,  and  the  Industry 
stated  It  did  not  want  to  have  to  meet  five 
or  six  differing  pollution  control  standards. 
And  since  cars  are  mobile  and  Kansas  cars 
are  driven  to  Los  Angeles,  It  was  logical  to 
set  the  standard  at  the  most  stringent  level. 
Personally,  I  thought  In  1970  that  it  would 
have  been  far  more  practical  and  rational  If 
we  had  established  national  emission  stand- 
ards on  all  stationary,  as  well  as  mobile, 
sources. 

Having  laid  that  framework  from  an  evolu- 
tionary shift,  the  Congress  moved  relatively 
rapidly  to  Implement  It  In  the  development 
of  the  1972  amendments  to  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  That  1972  bill  received 
as  much  attention  as  any  piece  of  legislation 
in  recent  years.  In  that  broadest  possible 
terms — the  bill  says  that  Industry  must  In- 
stall abatement  systems  sufflclent  to  control 
pollution  to  the  beet  possible  extent,  al- 
though over  a  phased  period  of  time.  The  first 
phase  Involved  the  Installation  of  the  best 
practicable  technology  by  1977.  The  second 
was  the  attainment  by  1983  of  the  best  avail- 
able control  technology. 

I  know  there  Is  a  lot  of  controversy  that 
continues  over  the  bill's  stated  goal  of  no 
discharge  by  1985.  That  goal  and  Its  ramifica- 
tions for  Industry  and  the  public  will  be 
given  very  careful  attention  by  you,  by  the 
Administration,  and  by  many  concerned 
citizens  in  the  years  ahead.  I  can  assure  you 
that  as  a  member  of  that  l6-member  Na- 
tional Study  Commission,  established  by  the 
1972  Act  to  evaluate  the  technical,  economic, 
social,  and  environmental  Implications  of  the 
1983  standard,  that  we  shall  also  seek  to 
evaluate  the  1986  goal. 

It  Is  fair  to  say.  I  believe,  that  there  Is 
a  philosophical  split  between  the  Congress 
and  the  White  House  on  many  of  these 
Issues.  Certainly  that  difference  was  demon- 
strated in  part  by  the  President's  decision 
to  veto  the  water  pollution  bill  last  Fall.  But 
I  believe  that  the  difference  Is  a  more  basic 
one:  where  responsibility  should  be  placed. 
Should  pollution  control  be  essentially  a 
local  responsibility,  or  should  It  Involve  the 
Imposition  of  strong  Federal  requirements,  to- 
gether with  major  Infusions  of  Federal 
money. 

Such  a  philosophical  division  can  probably 
best  be  shown  In  the  handling  of  solid  waste 
pollution.  The  Congress  this  year  Intends  to 
re-evaluate  the  Federal  program  to  handle 
solid  waste  pollution.  There  are  a  variety  of 
options  that  we  In  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee and  In  the  Senate  as  s  whole,  have 
to  evaluate. 

First,  there  Is  the  Administration  pro- 
posal which  the  President  discussed  In  his 
recent  environmental  message,  and  which  I 
was  honored  to  Introduce  last  week.  ThlB  bill 
sets  vp  a  regulatory  framework  for  control- 


ling the  disposal  of  the  meet  hazardoua 
wastes — arsenic,  mercury — but  It  does  not 
seek  to  handle  the  problems  of  municipal 
trash.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  paper 
industry  It  would  seem  to  me  that  this  bill 
would  have  a  relatively  modest  regulatory 
Impact,  at  least  outside  of  your  processing 
plants. 

A  second  approach  Is  a  bill  that  my  col- 
league Senator  Ed  Muskle  is  developing.  This 
bill  will  in  general  take  an  entirely  different 
approach— seeking  tight  regulation  on  a 
broad  range  of  wastes.  While  I  cannot  speak 
for  Senator  Muskle.  I  know  that  many  of  you 
have  seen  copies  of  earlier  versions  of  this 
bill,  which  would  set  national  standards  for 
packaging  materials  used  for  food,  beverages, 
and  some  other  consumer  products,  useful 
life  standards  on  automobiles  and  other  tyjjes 
of  major  consimier  products,  plus  a  major 
new  Federal  loan  program  to  assist  communi- 
ties In  the  construction  of  municipal  waste 
recycling  faculties. 

Some  of  my  friends  In  the  tin-can  and 
plastics  industries  tell  me  that  the  Miukle 
packaging-standards  language  would  effec- 
tively eliminate  all  but  paper  packaging,  an 
allegation  you  might  want  to  ponder. 

A  third  approach  Is  the  bralnchUd  of  an- 
other of  my  colleagues  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  Senator  Bob  Stafford  of  Vermont. 
His  concept  In  Its  most  simplified  terms  Is 
this:  If  you  made  It,  you've  got  to  take  It 
back  In  Its  waste  stage. 

Carried  to  an  extreme,  such  a  prc^oeal 
might  require  a  paperboy  to  pick  up  yester- 
day's used  newspaper  when  he  deUvers  to- 
day's fresh  paper.  In  a  less  extreme  form, 
there  might  be  some  logic  to  requiring  that 
the  auto  Industry,  the  tire  industry,  the  ap- 
pllance  Industry  and  others  be  responsible 
for  the  ultimate  disposal  of  recycling  of  Its 
consumer  products  once  they  have  outlived 
their  usefulness. 

A  fourth  approach  might  Involve  the 
changes  In  the  tax  system,  which  Indisput- 
ably favors  the  Industrial  iise  of  virgin  mate- 
rials Instead  of  recycled  materials.  WhUe 
taxes  are  outside  the  realm  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Public  Works,  I  beUeve  such  an  evalu- 
ation merits  careful  attention. 

Recycling  may  not  be  the  wave  of  the  fu- 
ture, but  It  certainly  carries  with  it  many 
advantages  In  resoiu-ce  management  and  the 
enhancement  of  our  environment. 

We  have  a  great  opportunity,  for  example, 
to  utilize  refuse  as  a  fuel,  I  believe.  A  pound 
of  municipal  garbage  contains  as  much  as 
5,000  BTU's  of  energy,  over  26  percent  of  the 
heat  energy  in  a  pound  of  fuel  oU,  or  as  much 
as  40  percent  of  the  heat  energy  of  a  pound 
of  coal. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  re- 
cently published  an  Important  study  on  re- 
source recovery,  uklng  figures  compUed  by 
the  Midwest  Research  Institute,  EPA  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  for  the  paper  Indus- 
try, the  manufacturing  of  1,000  tons  of  pulp 
from  repulped  waste  paper  would  mean  61 
percent  less  water  pollution,  70  percent  less 
air  pollution,  and  a  70  percent  reduction  in 
energy  consumption,  compared  with  the 
manufacturing  of  a  similar  1,000  tons  of  un- 
bleached kraft  pulp. 

A  slmUar  range  of  savings  are  avaUable  ta 
other  Indtistrles.  To  make  1,000  tons  of  steel, 
the  steel  Industry  could  reduce  Its  energy 
use  by  75  percent.  Its  air  pollution  by  88  per- 
cent, and  its  water  pollution  by  76  percent, 
If  It  used  exclusively  scrap  steel  rather  than 
virgin  ores. 

We  In  the  Congress  have  some  tough  de- 
cisions ahead.  We  must  encourage  recycling 
without  dlsastrovis  Impact  on  our  basic  In- 
dustries. 

We  must  act  not  because  of  any  desire  to 
Impose  punatlve  restrictions,  but  because  the 
need  to  plan  more  effectively  for  the  better 
management  of  our  resources  and  our  poUu- 
tlon.  We  must  not  act  In  haste,  but  we  can- 
not t\im  our  backs  on  the  assumption  that 
the  challenge  wUl  solve  Itself. 
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I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity 
to  be  with  you  and  to  discuss  with  you  the 
role  of  industry  and  government  In  con- 
troUlng  poUutlon.  The  pulp  and  paper  Indus- 
try has  made  an  exceUent  beginning  In 
cleaning  up  our  environment.  Yoiu:  continued 
good  corporate  citizenship  wUl  pay  real 
dividends  for  America's  future. 


REGULATINO  HUMAN 
EXPERIMENTATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  little 
Is  known  about  the  subject  of  human 
experimentation.  Despite  the  fact  that 
$600  million  was  spent  last  year  by  the 
Federal  Government,  we  have  no  way  of 
knowing  how  the  money  was  used.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  Congress  to  see  that 
these  funds  are  used  wisely  and  hu- 
manely. 

A  March  21  New  York  Times  article 
reports  that  a  citizens'  panel  commis- 
sioned by  the  Federal  Government  to 
study  laws  regulating  medical  experi- 
mentation involving  humans  is  recom- 
mending that  Congress  form  a  National 
Human  Investigation  Board  with  regu- 
latory authority  for  at  least  all  federally 
sponsored  research.  The  nine-member 
panel  was  formed  last  summer  following 
disclosure  of  the  controversial  Tuskegee 
study. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  should 
move  Immediately  to  implement  the 
panel's  recommendations.  Thousands 
of  lives  are  affected  by  unregulated' 
experiments  every  day.  Earlier  this  year, 
I  introduced  the  "National  Human  Ex- 
perimentations Board  Act"  (S.  934) .  Now 
the  citizens'  panel  has  confirmed  the 
great  need  for  such  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  York  Times  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Regulation    Ubgeo    in    Human     Testino — 

Panel  Calls  roa  Conthols  on  Fedeeallt 

An>ED   RESXABCa 

(By  Nancy  Hicks) 

A  citizens'  panel  commissioned  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  study  laws  regulating 
medical  experimentation  Involving  humans 
is  recommending  that  Congress  form  a  Na- 
tional Human  Investigation  Board  with  regu- 
latory authority  for  at  least  aU  federaUy 
sponsored  research,  which  totaled  600-mll- 
llon  last  year. 

The  study  group  was  empaneled  last  sum- 
mer following  the  disclosure  of  a  40-year-old 
syphilis  study  Involving  600  black  men,  most 
of  whom  had  the  venereal  disease  but  went 
untreated  so  that  doctors  could  study  the 
long-term  effects  of  syphlUs  on  the  body. 

The  disclosure  was  followed  by  cries  of 
"genocide"  by  many  health  professionals,  who 
felt  that  the  PubUc  Health  Service  should 
not  have  sponsored  the  experiment,  which 
was  conducted  in  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

Last  August,  Dr.  Merlin  K.  DuVal,  former 
Under  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  assembled  a  nine-member  panel, 
which  was  divided  Into  three  committees. 

ETRICAL    ASPKCTS    tfrUUIBL) 

One  committee  was  to  decide  whether  the 
experiment,  set  up  10  years  before  the  dis- 
covery of  penicillin,  was  ethical.  It  also  had 
to  decide  whether  or  not  It  was  ethical  to 
continue  to  withhold  treatment  after  the 
discovery  of  the  drug. 

Another  committee  studied  whether  the 
experiment,  which  was  still  in  progress  Iftst 


summer,.  shoiUd  continue.  The  group  de- 
cided the  research  should  be  terminated. 

The  last  group  was  charged  with  reviewing 
current  H.E.W.  policies  to  see  if  they  ade- 
quately protected  participants  in  experi- 
ments and  to  recommend  any  needed 
changes. 

That  committee  met  In  New  Tork  yester- 
day to  review  the  final  draft  of  Its  findings, 
Including  four  recommendations  for  action. 
These  findings  will  be  presented  to  the  full 
committee  at  a  meeting  at  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  next  Wednesday. 

NEED  FOR  PROTECTION  CITED 

There  Is  currently  no  uniform  policy  for  the 
protection  of  subjects  Involved  In  research, 
the  committee  reviewing  H.E.W.  policies 
said.  "The  lack  of  uniformity  in  H.E.W.  policy 
serves  to  produce  confusion  and  to  deny  some 
subjects  the  protection  they  deserve,"  It  verote 
'  In  Its  report. 

To  remedy  this  condition,  the  committee 
made  recommendations  which  Include  the 
following: 

A  body — possibly  called  the  National  Hu- 
man Investigation  Board — be  set  up  by  Con- 
gress to  regulate  at  least  all  federally  sup- 
ported research  involving  human  subjects. 
This  board  would  operate  independently  of 
H.E.W.  and  would  include  representatives 
from  the  pubUc. 

The  board  should  develop  a  "no  fault" 
cUnlcal  research  insurance  plan  to  make  cer- 
tain that  subjects  In  expveri  mentation  are 
compensated.  If  harmed.  The  Insurance  would 
be  mandatory  for  all  Institutions  participat- 
ing in  federally  supported  research. 

The  existing  policy  formulation  and  re- 
view committees  should  be  changed  to  make 
maximum  use  of  prior  review  of  proposed 
projects. 


MASSACHUSETTS  CONSUMER  COUN- 
CIL SUPPORTS  CONSUMER  PRO- 
TECTION AGENCY  BILL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Reorganization  Subcommittee  of 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
and  the  Consumer  Subcommittee  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  began  hearings  on 
S.  707,  which  would  establish  a  Consumer 
Protection  Agency.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
this  bill  and  believe  that  its  enactment  is 
necessary  to  give  consumers  a  voice  in 
Federal  agency  proceedings — a  voice 
which  has  too  rarely  been  heard  in  the 
past. 

At  yesterday's  hearings  testimony  was 
heard  from  Prof.  David  Rice,  of  Boston 
University,  representing  the  Massachu- 
setts Consumer  Council.  Professor  Rice's 
comments  make  it  clear  that  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  must  represent 
consumers  as  a  full  participant  in  all  ad- 
ministrative decisionmaking  affecting 
their  interests,  and  that  neither  amicus 
representation,  nor  limitation  of  appear- 
ances to  formed  proceedings  tmder  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act,  would 
render  adequate  protection  for  these  con- 
sumer interests.  As  Professor  Rice  ob- 
serves, S. 707 — 

Provides  extensive  safeguards  against  the 
feared  IrresponslblUty  of  an  independent 
consumer  advocate  and  the  feared  disruption 
and  delay  In  decision-making  that  might  re- 
sult fom  effective  patlclpatlon  on  behalf  of 
consumers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Professor  Rice's  exceptionally 
thoughtful  and  balanced  statement  sup- 
porting enactment  of  8.  707  be  inserted  In 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 


ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  of  David  A.  Rice 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: I  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
appear  today  to  testify  In  support  of  Senate 
707  and.  In  partlctUar,  the  creation  of  an 
Independent  Consumer  Protection  Agency. 
As  a  law  professor  at  Boston  University,  my 
academic  and  related  activities  over  the  post 
seven  years  have  focused  on  consumer  prob- 
lems and  particularly  upon  the  administra- 
tion of  laws  affecting  consiimers.  In  addition, 
I  believe  that  my  practical  experience  as  a 
public  member  of  the  Consumers'  CouncU 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  lends 
support  to  the  views  that  I  will  present  today. 

My  Initial  intention  In  appearing  today 
was  to  present  my  personal  thoughts  on  Sen- 
ate 707.  Since  making  that  Initial  commit- 
ment, the  Massachusetts  Consumers'  CouncU 
has  Indicated  a  desire  that  my  views  also  be 
recorded  as  those  of  the  CouncU  and  that 
my  appearance  be  on  its,  as  weU  as  my, 
behalf. 

I.  the  need  rOR  CONSUMER   INTEREST 
REPRESENTATION 

Almost  all  formal  government  decision- 
making and  much  Informal  government  de- 
cision-making is,  in  the  broad  sense  of  the 
term,  adversarial.  The  adversary  model  in 
which  coiintervaUlng  facts  and  views  tu-e 
considered  in  the  process  of  reaching  deci- 
sions Is  particularly  descriptive  of  admin- 
istrative agencies  as  well  as  courts. 

The  Administrative  Procedures  Act  man- 
dates that  the  federal  agencies  through  which 
most  federal  legislation  Is  Implemented  and 
administered  employ  the  adversarial  model 
in  decision-making  by  requiring  that  aU 
formal  decisions  and  their  supporting  find- 
ings be  based  upon  the  record  developed  in 
agency  adjudicative  and  rule-making  pro- 
ceedings. In  Informal  decision,  the  model  Is 
approximated  by  heavy  reliance  upon  In- 
formation and  views  supplied  to  the  agency 
by  interested  persons  as  well  as  upon  In- 
formation and  views  generated  from  within 
the  agencies. 

The  critical  fact  for  today's  hearings  on 
Senate  707  Is  that  the  views  presented  to  the 
vast  array  of  federal  agencies — when  It  Is  In 
fact  known  that  action  by  the  agency  Is 
pending — are  those  of  organized  or  readUy 
organlzable  Interests  with  a  direct  and  sub- 
stantial economic  Interest  that  may  be  af- 
fected by  agency  action.  Unrepresented,  and 
thris  typlcaUy  not  considered,  except  to  the 
extent  that  agency  staff  may  present  facts 
or  views  contrary  to  those  of  the  actual  par- 
ticipants, are  the  Interests  of  consumers  and 
others  whose  Individual  economic  Interest  In 
any  specific  action  Is  too  smaU  to  warrant 
retention  of  legal  counsel  and  expert  wit- 
nesses to  represent  that  Interest.  And  this  as- 
sumes, of  course,  that  the  consumer  has 
somehow  been  able  to  determine  how  to  keep 
track  of  what  Is  happening  within  each  of  the 
agencies  whose  actions  may  affect  his  or  her 
interests. 

Absent  representation  of  such  views, 
agency  policy  and  decision-making  predict- 
ably tends  over  time  to  refiect  the  needs  and 
views  of  those  who  have  and  can  afford  ac- 
cess to  the  processes  of  the  agencies.  That 
this  has  happened  Is  weU-dociunented.  It  has 
happened  because  only  aggregate  economic 
Interests  can  efficiently  and  vlably  represent 
themselves  in  the  adversary  forums  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Effective  direct  or  surrogate  representation 
of  constimers  is  the  essential  missing  Ingre- 
dient. My  experience  with  the  Massachusetts 
Consumers'  Council  is  that  where  regulation 
exists  a  need  also  exists  for  active  advocacy 
on  behalf  of  consumers.  No  single  consumer 
or  small  group  of  consumers  can  afford  to 
contest  public  utUity  rate  increase  applica- 
tions or  assume  the  costs  In  time  and  other 
resources  of  participation  in  extended  pro- 
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ceedlngs  concerning  the  renegot  atlon  of  the 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  contra  rt  with  the 
Massachusetts  Hospital  Assoclat!  on.  Yet  It  is 
consumers'  dollars  that  are  thii  subject  of 
and  subsidy  for  such  proceedlnj  s. 

Until  the  Council  began  this  y  sar  to  Inter- 
vene In  such  matters,  no  effective  voice  for 
consumers  was  heard  with  resaect  to  the 
often  complex  factual  and  legaB  aspects  of 
the  basic  economic  Issues  before  the  agencies. 
In  each  situation,  of  course,  the  fergest  "con- 
stituency" directly  affected  by  toe  proceed- 
ings were  the  consumers  of  Massachusetts.  In 
each  case,  the  very  expenses  Incirred  by  the 
business  or  Industry  were  paid  largely  by 
consumers  through  the  price  mdchanlsm. 

My  experience  demonstrates]  that  when 
contending  positions,  all  being  advocates' 
positions,  are  presented  to  a  decision-maker 
the  end  product  is  a  decision  tkat  is  based 
upon  consideration  of  a  broader  mnge  of  fac- 
tors. Such  decisions  are  more  rqflective  eoid 
balance  to  that  tbe  decisions  sdidom  adopt 
terests  that  may  be  affected;  ;he  sign  of 
balance  is  that  the  decisions  seldom  adopt 
in  toto  any  particular  advocate's  j  osition  but, 
Instead,  accommodate  the  competing  in- 
terests in  a  truly  Independent  decision. 

In  keeping  with  the  adversary  :oncept,  the 
Massachusetts  Consumers'  Coun<  11  Is  as  par- 
tisan for  the  Interests  of  consu  ners  as  the 
regulated  enterprise  or  Industry  Is  for  Itself. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  C  juncU  does, 
or  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  should, 
eschew  rationality.  It  means  only  that  there 
is  a  need  for  effective  representa  ion  of  con- 
sumers as  well  as  the  regulated  a  ad  confirms 
the  emphasis  in  our  society  that  the  oppor- 
tunity for  as  many  views  as  poislble  to  be 
heard  and  considered  together  is  pn  essential 
ingredient  of  fair  and  reasoned  decision- 
making. That  the  consumers'  interests  are 
"advocated"  is  not  a  matter  ovei  which  one 
ought  to  be  concerned;  the  interests  of  in- 
dustry are  now  "advocated"  be:  ore  federal 
agencies,  an  expression  of  Industry  self-in- 
terest consistent  with  the  economist's  utility 
maximizing  model  of  behavior  for  all  rational 
economic  units. 


monoll  thlc 


n.    RESPONSE   TO   THE 

OBJECTIONS  TO    A    CPA 

My  paradigm  for  the  anti-CPA 
article  by  Professor  Ralph  K.  Wi 
titled  "The  Consumer  Advocate 
Consiuner."  * 

I  perceive  that  Professor  Winter 
his  entire  paper  on  three  initial 

he  sjmthesizes  a  myopic. . 

dimensional  "consumer  advocate 

man;   second,  he  invests  the 

provided  for  In  Senate  707  with 
characteristics  of  his  strawman;  ,_„ 
pUcitly  assumes  that  administrative 
making  follows  the  single  fact 
model  In  which  a  position  or  __„ 
evltably  accepted  or  rejected  in 
rather  than  considered  as  merely 
among  many  in  reaching  a  decision 

With    this    model    set,    

elucidates  the  limits  and  horrors 
sumer  advocate  In  operation 
terlzlng  the  views  of  his 
sumer  advocate  as  "bleak"  he 
Jects  a  "bleak"  Image  of  a  consu 
that  is  not  at  all  representative 
sons   in  the   so-called  consumer 
with  whom  I  am  acquainted  or 
am  aware.  In  the  final  analysis  he 
Izes  the  advocate  as  essentially  „ 
and  invests  the  CPA  Administrate  r 
character  and.  implicitly,  suggests 
agency  official  who  considers  arg 
evidence  of  the  Administrator  will . 
be  adopting  wholesale  Irresponslbl  ( 

What  bothers  Professor  Wintei 
Is   the  conceded  fact  that   the 
consumers  are  not  monolithic 
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cannot  be  precisely  defined  and  represented 
In  a  manner  that  obviates  the  possibility 
that  the  Administrator's  position  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  Interests  of  some  Individual 
consumers.  I  concur  that  this  Ideal  is  un- 
attainable; I  do  not  agree  that  this  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  all  Interests  of  con- 
sumers should,  therefore,  go  unrepresented. 
Even  In  the  very  unlikely  event  that  the 
person  appointed  as  the  Administrator  Is  the 
bleak,  ascetic  strawman  invented  by  the 
mind  and  pen  of  Professor  Winter,  agency 
decision-makers  who  seldom  do  reject  or  ac- 
cept any  one  participants  view  In  Its  en- 
tirety will  benefit  in  decision-making  from 
exposure  to  the  existence  of  interests  and 
views  different  than  those  that  are  now 
almost  exclusively  represented. 

Past  nonparticlpation  of  consumers  In 
agency  proceedings  or  In  a  marketplace  revolt 
provide  further  evidence  In  Professor  Win* 
ter's  view  of  the  lack  of  any  need  for  con- 
sumer representation  by  an  Administrator. 
He  points  out  that  everything  Is  nearly  al- 
right In  the  eyes  of  most  all  consumers  or 
these  events  would  not  have  In  fact  occurred. 
Moreover,  he  places  full  trust  In  Industry  to 
be  responsive  to  whatever  Interests  consum- 
ers may  have  because  service  of  the  Inter- 
ests of  consumers  best  serves  the  profit  In- 
terest of  Industry. 

The  micro-economic  model  Professor  Win- 
ter describes  is  an  economic  system  that  Is 
non-existent  in  many  material  respects. 
Moat  modern  economists  concede  that  the 
model  is  no  more  than  an  elementary  con- 
struct that  can  serve  only  as  an  initial 
point  of  departure.  Moreover,  consumers 
should  not  be  left  to  the  reliance  on  Indus- 
try-responsive decision-makers  to  safeguard 
the  Interests  of  consumers  when  Professor 
MUton  Friedman,  the  most  famous  spokes- 
man for  Professor  Winter's  perspective, 
espouses  that  "corporate  social  responsibil- 
ity" Is  nonsense — that  the  only  responsibility 
of  management  Is  to  make  as  much  money  as 
Is  possible.  It  is.  in  this  view,  the  rightful 
fate  of  consumers  to  suffer  the  consequences 
of  their  shortsighted  failure  or  economic  In- 
ability to  participate  in  agency  proceedings 
to  assert  contrary  Interests. 

Economic  theoreticians  recognize  that  their 
models  pertain  only  In  the  unreal  situation 
where  there  are  no  Information  or  transac- 
tion costs  either  In  making  known  prefer- 
ences or  In  bringing  together  single  or  sepa- 
rate Interest  groups.  But  Professor  Winter 
uses  the  model  to  depict  reality  and  Ignores 
the  fact  that  without  Senate  707  we  will 
continue  to  lack  any  representation  of  the 
Interests  of  consumers  because  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  costs  rather  than  because  of  his 
assumption  of  nearly  universal  satisfaction. 
This  limited  view  is  further  compounded  by 
the  Ignoring  of  the  economist's  concept  of  the 
"free  rider"  where  the  existence  of  numerous 
persons  with  a  similar  Interest  typically  re- 
sults, where  the  individual  interests  are  com- 
paratively small  relative  tb  the  competing 
Interest  or  Interests,  in  inaction  because  no 
person  of  that  persuasion  takes  on  the  giant 
even  though  the  collective  interest — In  eco- 
nomic terms — may  far  outstrip  that  of  the 
giant.  Moreover,  the  model  employed  In  no 
way  addresses  the  reality  of  differentials  In 
wealth  that  may  be  the  primary  reason  for 
non-partlclpatlon  by  any  but  capital  aggre- 
gating economic  units. 

Again,  I  concede  the  possible  diversity  of 
Interests  among  consumers.  For  example, 
some  may  seek  absolute  or  near  absolute 
safety  of  all  products  regardless  of  cost 
while  others  may  be  willing  to  accept  some 
hazards  in  order  that  they  might  better  af- 
ford the  product.  Personally,  I  trtist  In  three 
factors  in  anticipating  rational  and  balanced 
results  In  Intervention  or  participation  situ- 
atlons:  (1)  the  CPA  Administrator — as  does 
an  Industry  association  or  \uiion  official — 
will  necessarily  consider  the  diverse  Interests 
of  his  "constituency"  before  action;  (2)  the 
predominant  Interest  of  consumers  Is  quite 


often  Identifiable  and  the  sole  question  is 
how  far.  In  relation  to  other  considerations 
It  should  be  pushed;  and  (3)  the  representa- 
tion (even  now  present)  of  the  adverse  in- 
terests of  Industry  will  more  than  offset  any 
overzealous  depiction  of  the  Interests  of  con- 
sumers.  In  the  final  analysis,  reality— both  la 
the  limitation  of  the  model  employed  by 
Professor  Winter  and  in  the  workings  of  the 
political-governmental  process — negates  this 
seemingly  primary  phUosophlcal  objection  to 
establishment  of  a  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  such  as  envisaged  by  Title  n.  Indeed 
a  principal  factor  In  reposing  certain  decN 
slon-maklng  responsibilities  In  government 
agencies  Is  to  overcome  the  limitations  of 
the  economist's  limited  model;  to'  then  fore- 
close consumer  representation  by  Ignoring 
those  limitations  is  to  venture  afield  to 
Wonderland  with  Alice. 

A  second,  broad  objection  focuses  upon 
the  delay  In  reaching  final  decisions  that  may 
result  from  the  Administrator's  intervention 
or  participation  in  formal  and  Informal  pro- 
ceedings. A  reign  of  "chaos"  Is  predicted  by 
the  critics  of  Title  II. 

Expanded  participation  will  undoubtedly 
contribute  to  some  delay  In  reaching  some 
decisions;  it  is  a  consequence  Inherent  in 
the  presentation  of  countervaUIng  facts  and 
views,  a  necessary  concommltant  of  balanced 
and  fair  declslon-maklng  In  often  complex 
matters.  But  is  this  a  reason  for  perpetuat- 
ing decUlon-maklng  from  a  limited  perspec- 
tive? Does  not  the  argument  suggest  that 
Industry,  too,  go  unrepresented  in  federal 
agency  proceedings  for  the  sake  of  savine 
time? 

As  my  analysis  of  specific  provisions 
will  suggest,  I  believe  that  the  biU  attempts 
to  provide  safeguards  against  undue  delay. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  reality  that  Intervention 
and  participation  must  be  selective  because 
funding  and  staff  resources  wUl  not  be  limit- 
less (as  the  "chaos"  argument  seems  to  as- 
sume). In  this  vein,  only  a  priority  group 
of  matters  actually  involving  action  by  the 
Administrator  could  economically  be  made 
"big  cases." 

Finally,  I  am  chagrined  at  the  Implicit 
assumption,  based  on  Professor  Winter's 
strawman  caricature  of  "consumer  advo- 
cates," that  a  representer  of  consumers  Is 
likely  to  be  an  irresponsible  disrupter.  As 
noted  at  the  beginning  of  this  portion  of  my 
statement,  the  arguments  against  the  CPA 
by  Professor  Winter  depend  In  large  part  on 
the  literary  license  that  he  employs  In  set- 
ting his  stage;  I  urge  the  Committee  to  con- 
sider most  carefully  the  limitation  of  that 
form  of  analysis  In  the  legislative  policy- 
making context,  especially  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Administrator  Is  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  rather  than  the  self-appointed 
caricature  drawn  by  Professor  Winter. 

m.    ANALYSIS    or    SPECIFIC    PROVISIONS 

My  specific  comments  on  Senate  707  will 
be  more  limited  In  light  of  the  exhaustive 
hearings  that  have  been  held  In  the  past  on 
bills  essentially  similar  to  Senate  707. 

First,  I  believe  that  it  Is  essential  for  the 
Administrator  to  have  authority  to  partici- 
pate In  Informal  as  well  as  formal  agency 
declslon-maklng.  The  potential  burden  and 
disruption  that  might  result  from  such  par- 
ticipation Is  alleviated  by  the  requirements 
that  (1)  the  Administrator  first  determine 
that  the  agency  activity  "may  substantially 
affect  an  important  interest  of  consumers", 
(2)  the  clear  Import  of  5  203(b)  that  such 
participation  is  in  the  nature  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  rather  than  the  provision 
of  equal  time  or  a  right  of  encounter  or 
cross-examination,  and  (3)  the  limitation  of 
5  203(b)  and  5  205  together  that  confines 
the  opportunity  to  participate  to  essentially 
those  matters  about  which  public  notice  is 
given  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  views  of 
interested  persons.  The  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate, subject  to  such  limitations,  in  ac- 
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tivltles  that  often  have  a  significant  effect 
on  consumers  Is,  In  my  view,  a  most  Im- 
portant right  of  the  Administrator. 

With  this  view  stated,  it  is  all  the  more 
apparent  that  I  believe,  for  reasons  discussed 
previously,  in  the  basic  right  of  appearance 
and  participation  accorded  the  Administra- 
tor by  1203(a)  with  respect  to  formal  pro- 
ceedings. The  change  of  the  basis  for  par- 
ticipation In  Senate  707  from  the  basis 
expressed  In  past  bills  to  Include  "impor- 
tant" In  the  "may  substantially  affect  an 
Important  Interest  of  consumers"  clause  In 
§  203(a)  as  well  as  In  5  203(b)  Is  a  significant 
change  toward  minimizing  the  possibility 
of  frivolous  intervention  (which  I  do  not 
anticipate  in  any  event)  and  In  directing 
the  Administrator's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Interests  of  consumers  may  be  di- 
verse.' Thus,  I  see  In  this  change  a  satisfac- 
tory accommodation  of  the  fears  of  chaos  and 
an  attempt  to  suggest  that  participation 
indeed  refiect  a  dominant  Interest  of  affected 
consumers  generally  rather  than  those  ex- 
pressed or  held  by  a  self-appointed  few  (as 
Is  postulated  by  Professor  Winter's  carica- 
ture). 

Again,  as  In  5  203(b),  accommodation  of 
the  fears  of  chaos  Is  found  in  5  203(a)  In 
the  final  sentence  of  that  section  that  clearly 
makes  formal  Intervention  as  a  party  a  last 
resort  to  be  used  most  selectively  by  the 
Administrator.  In  the  final  analysis,  I  p)er- 
celve  that  5  203  in  toto  is  drafted  in  a  man- 
ner that  enhances  the  prospect  for  better, 
more-Informed  agency  decision-making  with 
the  least  possible  threat  of  disruption  or 
delay.  Indeed,  participation  to  present  con- 
sumer views  may  In  many  instances  reduce 
the  agency  costs  and  the  time  required  In 
seeking  Information  not  provided  by  Indus- 
try participants  who  do  not  find  It  In  their 
Interests  to  present  such  Information. 

The  right  of  petition  provided  by  5  203(d) 
Is  a  logical,  desirable  complimentary  right 
to  the  rights  afforded  the  Administrator  In 
!  203(a)  and  5  203(b).  It  Is.  In  effect,  a 
safeguard  against  agency  Inaction,  the  coun- 
terpoint to  agency  action  affecting  the  inter- 
ests of  consumers. 

The  "Amicus  Amendment"  of  the  last 
Session  Is  not  a  satisfactory  substitute  for 
!  203.  Quite  often,  the  Administrator  will  no 
doubt  find  participation  short  of  Interven- 
tion sufficient;  but  fuller  participation  may 
be  the  only  effective  way  to  participate  in 
others.  Moreover,  the  thrust  of  the  amend- 
ment was  to  confine  the  Administrator  to 
making  Initial  legal  arguments  and  to  com- 
ment on  facts  of  record  based  on  the  pres- 
entations of  others.  It  Is  critical  In  the  light 
of  the  mandate  of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dures Act  that  decisions  be  made  on  facts 
in  the  record  that  fuller  participation  be 
permitted. 

Other  aspects  of  Title  11  that  warrant  com- 
ment are  provisions  that  again  demonstrate 
the  care  taken  to  limit  the  burdens  that  are 
decried  by  critics  of  the  CPA.  First,  the  notice 
provisions  of  §  205  Impose  no  greater  notice 
responsibilities  on  agencies  than  now  exist: 
5  203(a)  entitles  the  Administrator  to  re- 
ceive notice  that  Is  now  provided  to  the  pub- 
lic and  5  205(b)  (1)  entitles  the  Administra- 
tor to  receive  Information  that  is  essentially 
within  the  coverage  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act.  Though  5  205(b)  (2)  contem- 
plates additional  notice  possibly  being  given, 
only  that  notice  the  giving  of  which  would 
not  be  unreasonably  burdensome  Is  con- 
templated. 

A  second  point  of  note  Is  the  limitation  In 
5  207(b)  (1)  on  the  authority  of  the  Admin- 
istrator to  require  the  production  of  Informa- 


'See  also  5  210(g)  concerning  Intervention 
for  the  requirement  that  the  Administrator 
"explicitly  and  concisely"  identify  the  In- 
terest represented.  This  requires  reflection 
by  the  Administrator  on  the  balance  and 
variety  of  Interests  that  might  be  Involved. 


tlon.  Specification  In  order  to  minimize  the 
costs  of  compliance  Is  required  and  only  the 
filing  of  a  written  report  or  response  under 
oath  may  be  demanded.  The  expensive  modes 
of  Information  gathering — production  or 
copying  of  books,  records  or  documents  or 
compulsory  attendance  of  persons  for  exam- 
ination— are  prohibited.  In  my  personal  view, 
the  section  goes  too  far  in  limiting  the  ca- 
pacity to  acquire  information  but,  in  that 
sense,  the  section  exhibits  utmost  concern 
for  the  convenience — both  as  to  time  and 
costs — of  Industry. 

My  final  specific  comments  on  Title  n  con- 
cern 5  203(f) ;  by  cross-reference,  they  tilso  re- 
late to  Title  IV,  5  403.  In  brief,  my  support  of 
tbe  opportunity  provided  by  these  sections 
for  citizen  petitions  to  the  Administrator  and 
citizen  petition  of  agencies,  notice  of  agency 
proceedings,  complaint,  information  acquisi- 
tion and  proceedings  participation  Is  most 
strong.  These  provisions  provide  for  the  as- 
sertion of  dimensions  of  the  Interests  of  con- 
sumers to  both  the  Administrator  and  to 
agencies  that  might  not  otherwise  be  ftilly 
considered;  they  provide  at  least  the  type  of 
opportunity  to  be  heard  that  Is  responsive 
to  the  criticisms  voiced  by  Professor  Winter 
and  others  concerning  the  Inability  of  an 
Administrator  to  adequately  represent  all 
Interests  of  consumers. 

Finally,  I  make  brief  reference  to  Title  m, 
the  provisions  for  consumer  protection 
grants.  The  availability  of  additional  funding 
would  measurably  enhance  consumer  pro- 
tection In  Massachvisetts.  I  have  long  ad- 
vocated well-coordinated,  efficient  programs 
for  the  administration  of  consumer  Justice 
and  have  endeavored  to  promote  Innovation 
in  Massachusetts.  We — the  Consumer's  Coun- 
cil— have  reached  preliminary  agreement 
with  some  merchant  and  banking  representa- 
tives for  the  creation  of  a  small  claim  com- 
pensation system,  an  Idea  Initially  snubbed 
as  too  radical.  On  closer  examination,  all 
parties  seem  to  agree  that  It  may  be  econom- 
ically more  efficient  than  any  system  yet  Ini- 
tiated and  serious  discussion  has  followed. 
But  during  Its  initial  set-up  and  trial  period 
(If  adopted),  funding  assistance  would  be 
of  critical  significance.  I  envision  that  a 
provision  such  as  5  303  (especially  5  303(b) 
(2)  and  (5) )  might  support  such  Innova- 
tive efforts  In  their  Initial  stages.  So  too 
might  5  303(b)  (3)  provide  a  measure  of  as- 
sistance In  matters  such  as  the  Council's 
present  intervention  In  a  $122,000,000  tele- 
phone rate  case  on  a  budget  of  only  $50- 
60.000  for  counsel  and  experts;  the  appli- 
cant Is  purported  to  be  investing  In  excess 
of  $1,000,000  In  the  preparation  and  presenta- 
tion of  Its  case.  Even  where  active  representa- 
tion of  consumers  does  exist,  it  Is  a  David 
versus  OoUath  situation  and  not,  as  pic- 
tured by  some,  a  well-heeled  government 
agency  toying  with  the  interests  of  corner 
grocery  stores. 

rV.    CONCLUSIONS 

My  concluding  comments  are  In  several 
parts.  First,  I  strongly  support  Senate  707. 
Only  such  a  measure  can  provide  for  realiza- 
tion of  the  objectives  of  the  adversarial  model 
of  decision-making  and  overcome  the  pres- 
ent pattern  of  declslon-maklng  that  reflects 
primarily  the  Interests  of  the  regulated.  The 
bill  as  It  Is  provides  extensive  safeguards 
against  the  feared  irresponsibility  of  an  In- 
dependent consumer  advocate  and  the  feared 
disruption  and  delay  In  decision-making  that 
might  result  from  effective  participation  on 
behalf  of  consumers. 

Second,  I  find  the  philosophical  objections 
of  Professor  Winter  and  others  unpersuasive 
as  well  as  deceptively  simple  In  conception 
and  articulation.  The  total  position  Is  one 
of  rationalizing  a  status  quo  situation.  And 
as  to  the  cost  of  an  additional  agency,  I 
would  say  only  that  I  prefer  to  bear  that 
cost  to  assure  representation  of  the  Interests 
of  consumers. 

I  express  perhaps  only  a  personal  choice, 


a  choice  that  I  do  not  have  In  paying  as  a 
part  of  the  price  of  consumer  products  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  expenses  incurred 
by  Industry  in  presenting  Its  views  to  admin- 
istrative agencies,  the  courts  and  to  Con- 
gress. I  believe,  however,  that  It  Is  a  reasoned 
choice  that  does  not  require  me  to  create 
and  destroy  strawman  caricatures  of  "In- 
dustry and  business"  In  order  to  support  my 
conclusion  that  the  Independent  CPA  Is 
urgently  needed  to  bring  a  new  balance — the 
Initial  balance  Intended  when  the  agencies 
were  created  by  Congress — to  administrative 
agency  declslon-maklng.  I  advocate  to  you 
today  the  opportunity  for  the  realization  of 
the  potential  of  the  adversary  concept  and 
declslon-maklng  based  upon  consideration 
of  alternative  views  rather  than  the  Interests 
of  the  few  whose  economic  Interests  are  so 
substantial  as  to  make  direct  participation 
economically  feasible  and  profitable. 

Finally,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  at 
least  acknowledge  Professor  Winter's  asser- 
tion that  consumer  representation  will  eco- 
nomically Injure  at  least  low  Income  con- 
sumers. I  would  agree  that  some  positions 
advocated  may  increase  the  cost  of  some 
goods;  so  too  will  Industry  expenditure  of 
funds  to  resist  changes  in  laws  and  regula- 
tions In  order  to  avoid  taking  into  account 
the  interests  of  consumers.  So  too,  does  pres- 
ent Industry  expenditure  of  funds  to  par- 
ticipate In  agency  and  other  decision  forums. 
Further.  Professor  Winter's  argument  la 
again  grounded  primarily  in  his  caricature 
of  the  "consumer  advocate"  as  a  "safety 
nut",  "Information  nut"  or  the  like  who  has 
no  concern  for  the  consumers'  dollar  posi- 
tion. I  am  not  prepared  to  assume  such 
Irresponsibility  In  an  Administrator  who  Is 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  ANTITRUST 
REVIEW  AND  REVISION  COMMIS- 
SION IS  LONG  OVERDUE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
done  for  a  number  of  Congresses  I  have 
again  joined  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  in 
sponsorship  of  S.  1196,  a  bUl  to  establish 
an  Antitrust  Review  and  Revision  Com- 
mission. Its  purpose  would  be  to  examine 
our  antitrust  laws  in  their  entirety  and 
make  recommendations  for  revising 
them. 

It  would  be  a  bipartisan  commission 
composed  of  some  Members  of  Congress, 
members  appointed  by  the  executive 
branch,  and  also  experts  from  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  this  field. 

In  his  logical  and  well -stated  remarks 
explaining  the  necessity  and  high  desir- 
ability of  such  a  commission,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  drew  well  upon  his  vast 
experience  in  this  field.  His  remarks  are 
well  documented.  They  are  clearly 
stated.  This  Senator  is  happy  to  sub- 
scribe to  them  as  the  basis  for  justifica- 
tion for  the  enactment  of  the  bill  to 
establish  such  a  Commission. 

Times  and  conditions  have  changed 
radically  since  the  antitrust  laws  were 
first  enacted,  the  Sherman  Act  in  1890 
and  the  Clayton  Act  in  1914.  While  some 
amendments  have  been  enacted  since 
then,  the  need  for  a  major  review  of  the 
body  of  antitrust  law  has  been  apparent 
for  a  long  time. 

Corporate  structure  in  the  United 
States  has  changed  vastly.  Distribution 
and  merchandising  of  products  are  noth- 
ing like  what  it  was  in  the  earlier  years. 
The  extent  of  Government  regulation 
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and  supervision  has  vastly  incre  ased.  The 
labor  relations  and  productlvlt  r  of  labor 
have  undergrown  vast  alterations.  There 
have  been  Inniunerable  court  |  decisions 
which  should  be  taken  Into  consideration 
in  revising  the  statutory  law.  Our  pre- 
eminent position  and  the  lu-gency  of  im- 
proving and  expanding  it  further  In  the 
field  of  international  trade  should  re- 
ceive prime  consideration  in]  any  re- 
vision in  this  law. 

Further,  the  burdens  on  oit  Federal 
court  systems  should  be  a  factor  in  de- 
ciding how  to  refashion  our  |  antitrust 
laws.  Antiturst  cases  have  indreased  in 
number  and  in  time  consunied  to  an 
alarming  and  very  substanti$l  degree. 
This  type  of  case  is  heavily  repsonsible 
for  the  moimting  burdens  of  docket  con- 
gestion in  Federal  district  couijts. 

Sometime  ago  the  weight  assigned  to 
Government  antitrust  cases  wlas  placed 
at  8.0  compared  with  1.2  for  Itax  cases 
and  1.7  for  condemnation  cases.  Private 
antitrust  cases  were  weighted  at  4.0 
compared  to  only  1.8  for  civil  rights  cases 
and  0.7  for  Fair  Labor  Standard  Act 
suits.  These  figures  may  hav^  changed 
somewhat  in  the  Intervening  Itime,  but 
essentially  they  will  retain  their  relative 
position  in  my  judgment.  I 

Noted  economists,  lawyers.  Educators, 
and  Government  officials  havd  urged  in 
years  past  a  complete  review  oi  our  antl- 
tnist  laws.  They  have  done  scj  realizing 
the  necesity  to  meet  the  many  (jhallenges 
of  the  future  in  oiu*  economio  security. 
We  have  put  off  too  long  tliis  much- 
needed  study  and  revision  coinmission 

It  is  my  hope  that  progress  can  be 
made  soon  on  this  measure. 


NIXON'S  ECONOMIC 
WITH  THE  COST  OF 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Consimier  Economics 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Com^aittee,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  has  just  Completed 
hearings  on  a  subject  of  vital  doncem  to 
every  citizen — the  sharp  rise  I9  the  cost 
of  living.  There  is  no  more  important  and 
serioxis  economic  problem  facing  con- 
sumers than  the  persistently  high  prices 
they  must  pay  for  basic  essentials:  food, 
fuel,  gasoline,  medical  services,  rent, 
household  services,  consumer  cj-edit,  and 
many  other  items.  I 

The  hearings  represent  the  |>eginnlng 
of  a  long-term  Investigation  of  the  many 
economic  factors  that  determine  what  it 
costs  to  live  in  America.  We  will  examine 
what  prices  are  increasing  moat  rapidly, 
what  factors  are  causing  these  Increases, 
as  well  as  developing  solutions  lo  correct 
the  sitiiation. 

We  will  also  examine  whatlthe  Fed- 
eral Government  is  now  doing  t^  promote 
economic  stability  and  constimer  In- 
terest. 

In  our  first  day  of  hearings,  we  heard 
testimony  from  the  Chairmaa  of  the 
Coimcil  of  Economic  Advisers,  Herb 
Stein,  and  the  Director  of  th(!  Cost  of 
Living  Coxmcil,  John  Dunlop.  The  public 
and  Congress  have  been  treated  to  rosy 
forecasts,  lectures  on  the  need  to  be  pa- 
tient, while  prices  continue  to  e^alate.  It 
was  my  hope  that  these  gentlenien  would 
provide  us  with  more  facts  an<  analysis 


on  the  cause  of  and  cure  for  the  escalat- 
ing cost  of  living. 

These  hearings  were  also  designed  to 
give  the  public  an  explanation  of  what 
is  happening  in  the  economy  and  what 
measures  the  Nixon  administration  in- 
tends to  take  to  deal  with  inflation.  There 
is  a  deep  concern  over  the  adequacy  of 
phase  ni. 

Does  phase  m  really  offer  an  effective 
anti-inflationary  program? 

Does  phase  m  equitably  apply  to  the 
average  wage  earner,  the  modern  income 
person  on  salary,  the  owner  of  a  small 
business,  and  the  elderly? 

The  facts  the  subcommittee  received 
indicate  that  the  Nation  is  in  the  begin- 
ning stages  of  another  cost  of  living 
spiral.  Not  only  are  food  prices  escalating 
to  Korean  war  levels,  but  all  other  major 
categories  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
are  up.  The  testimony  also  revealed  that 
past  administration  policy  miscalcula- 
tions have  caused  many  of  these  price 
increases,  and  President  Nixon  and  his 
advisers  have  no  well-thought-out  plan 
for  the  future.  The  administration's 
price-wage  control  program  is  a  Rube 
Goldberg  apparatus  that  consistently  re- 
quires a  bandaid  to  be  applied  here  or 
there  to  keep  it  from  coming  apart.  Let 
me  elaborate  on  this  theme  for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  colleagues. 

THE    OVERAIX    INFLATION    SITUATION 

Overall  consumer  prices  in  February 
shot  up  0.8  percent,  which  represents  a 
seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of  9.6 
percent.  This  represents  another  escala- 
tion of  the  consumer  price  climb,  which 
increased  at  a  6-percent  annual  rate  in 
January,  and  at  a  2.4-percent  annual 
rate  in  December.  This  Is  the  first  time 
since  the  Korean  war  that  all  major 
categories  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
increased,  and  it  is  also  the  steepest  rise 
since  February  1951. 

I  pointed  out  the  seriousness  of  these 
developments  to  Dr.  Stein  during  our 
hearing,  and  Eisked  for  an  appraisal. 
Rather  than  respond  directly  to  my  ques- 
tion, he  emphasized  that  Inflation  hadn't 
been  so  bad  in  December  and  January. 
He  never  did  provide  a  meaningful  ap- 
praisal of  the  situation. 

He  did  provide  tha  subcommittee  with 
some  rhetoric,  saying,  that — 

Tbe  latest  price  news  provides  additional 
warning  of  the  diligence  that  must  be  ex- 
ercised to  prevent  the  revival  of  rapid  in- 
flation as  the  TJ.S.  economy  rises  strongly  In 
a  world  generally  expecting  much  more  In- 
flation than  we  have.  One  aspect  of  this  dili- 
gence Is  the  continuous  monitoring  of  price 
Increases  by  the  Cost  of  Living  CouncU  to  see 
where  stricter  controls  may  be  useful.  How- 
ever, the  essential  requirement  Is  to  prevent 
the  revival  of  an  Inflationary  boom  by  keep- 
ing a  Arm  grip  on  government  spending  and 
OQ  monetary  expansion. 

It  Is  obviously  a  red  herring  to  blame 
any  of  the  present  inflation  on  Gov- 
ernment spending,  when  almost  all  the 
experts  Indicate  that  the  price  problems 
are  primarily  supply  oriented.  I  will  have 
more  to  say  on  how  this  administration 
has  caused  a  good  many  of  these  supply 
shortages.  But  the  primary  bit  of  mis- 
management is  the  administration's  mis- 
guided laimchlng  of  phase  m.  One  of  the 
most  distxirbing  evaluations  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  It  seems  to  me  much  more  real- 


istic than  Dr.  Stein's  rhetoric  about  hold- 
ing down  spending,  is  the  March  10  Busi- 
ness Week  editorial  on  phase  m.  Let  me 
just  read  you  part  of  what  it  says: 

A  scant  two  months  after  President  Nix- 
on's abrupt  announcement  of  Phase  HI,  the 
whole  system  of  wage  and  price  controls  is 
on  the  verge  of  collapse.  What  began  as  a 
well-conceived  effort  to  put  some  flexibility 
Into  the  rigid  rules  of  Phase  II  and  move 
the  economy  back  toward  the  discipline  of 
the  marketplace  threatens  to  end  In  disaster. 

The  consumer  price  Index  shot  up  0.5%  in 
January,  an  annual  rate  of  6%  In  family  liv- 
ing costs.  The  wholesale  Index  for  food  and 
farm  prices  soared  2.9%,  promising  yet  more 
trouble  when  these  Increases  work  their  way 
through  to  the  supermarket  checkout. 

Labor  leaders  are  openly  scornful  of  the 
Idea  that  1973  wage  increases  can  be  held  to 
the  5.5%  guideline  of  Phase  II.  They  are 
talking  of  7.5%.  and  8%,  and  even  more. 

In  the  International  money  markets,  new 
raids  on  the  dollar — triggered  by  growing 
mistrust  of  Phase  III — have  already  forced 
the  President  to  declare  another  10%  devalu- 
tlon.  The  International  payments  system  has 
broken  down  completely,  and  the  world  faces 
the  disconcerting  prospect  of  floating  cur- 
rencies and  monetary  chaos  for  an  Indeter- 
minate period. 

The  stock  market  dropped  100  points  in 
what  was  largely  a  vote  of  no  confidence. 

Whatever  Its  theoretical  merits,  Phase  ni 
Is  a  failure.  And  the  nation  simply  cannot 
afford  a  faUure  of  wage  and  price  controls. 
Instead  of  applying  patches  like  this  weeks 
new  oil  regulations,  the  President  should 
terminate  Phase  III  and  replace  it  with  a 
new  set  of  controls  that  will  work. 
rooD  paicEs 

As  you  all  know  by  now  the  overall  in- 
dex for  consumer  food  prices  increased 
by  an  adjusted  2.2  percent  last  month, 
which  is  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  about 
27  percent.  At  the  same  time  groceries 
prices  showed  a  2.48-percent  jump,  wiiich 
is  about  a  29-percent  annual  rate  of  in- 
crease, and  the  largest  single  month  in- 
crease since  the  Labor  Department  be- 
gan keeping  such  records  in  1952. 

Prices  for  meat,  poultry,  and  fish  com- 
bined soared  5  percent  last  month,  which 
would  amount  to  an  annual  rate  of  in- 
crease of  60  percent  for  1973  should  rates 
like  that  continue. 

In  my  letter  of  invitation  to  Dr.  Stein 
and  Dr.  Dunlop.  I  asked  each  of  them  to 
tell  the  subcommittee  what  we  could 
expect  in  the  way  of  food  price  increases 
for  1973.  Unfortunately,  after  reading 
their  statements  and  the  studies  they 
supplied  to  the  subcommittee,  I  was  even 
more  confused.  And  I  am  sure  this  Is  the 
case  with  the  typical  consumer. 

Dr.  Stein  said  in  his  prepared  state- 
ment: 

We  expect  to  see  farm  prices  of  foods  de- 
clining In  the  second  half  of  this  year  and 
retau  prices  leveling  out.  Nevertheless,  despite 
this  bad  news  that  wiU  be  reported  In  the 
statistics  in  the  next  few  months,  the  dally 
news  observable  in  the  grocery  store  will  bo 
Improving. 

In  Dr.  Dimlop's  prepared  statement  he 
said: 

Pood  performance  Is  expected  to  level  off 
during  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

Finally,  the  food  price  white  paper  pre- 
pared by  the  Cost  of  Living  Counsel  and 
presented  to  the  subcommittee  stated: 

Food  prices  should  Increase  at  a  much 
lower  rate  In  the  second  half  of  1973. 
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In  other  words,  the  administration  is 
saying  that  in  1973  food  prices  could  de- 
cline, level  off,  and  increase  at  a  slower 
rate— quite  a  confusing  report.  I  then 
asked  Dr.  Stein  and  Dr.  Dunlop  at  the 
hearings  to  tell  us  in  simple  English 
what  consumers  can  except  to  happen  in 
food  prices  in  1973.  This  is  what  Dr.  Dun- 
lop said: 

When  you  are  dealing  with  structural  ar- 
rangement In  agriculture  over  many  years 
In  this  country,  whoee  primary  orientation  In 
legislation  and  administration  of  the  De- 
partment has  been  to  raise  the  levels  of  farm 
income  by  various  devices  of  holding  down 
output,  you  cannot  In  a  few  weeks  or  months, 
locate  all  of  those  devices  by  which  that  pol- 
icy was  effectuated  over  many  years,  and  It 
takes  a  while  to  ferret  out  various  measures 
by  which  output  can  be  Increased.  And  I 
would  tend  to  devote  some  time  each  day  to 
that  operation. 

This  does  not  answer  my  question,  and 
it  does  not  reveal  any  well  thought  ad- 
ministration plan  for  managing  food 
prices.  If  it  does  anything,  it  obscures  the 
Issue. 

Frankly,  I  question  the  administra- 
tion's competence  in  managing  the  com- 
plex area  of  food.  In  the  first  place  the 
administration  failed  to  act  quickly  and 
positively  last  summer,  more  than  6 
months  ago,  to  anticipate  food  shortages. 
Now  it  is  clear  that  food  prices  are  going 
to  be  very  volatile  if  supply  and  demand 
jump  all  over  the  place,  which  means 
careful  planning  must  go  into  efforts  to 
maintain  stable  prices. 

Like  the  miscalculations  of  the  past,  I 
fear  that  the  administration's  food  poli- 
cies are  hastily  conceived  inadequate  re- 
sponses and  may  further  damage  food 
management  policies.  I  am  concerned 
that  the  proposed  elimination  of  our 
farm  programs,  emptying  our  grain  stor- 
age bins,  and  relsrlng  on  export  demand 
have  not  been  carefully  studied  and 
planned  for  by  the  administration.  What 
we  are  likely  to  see  is  a  movement  from 
one  crisis  to  another  crisis  in  the  food 
area. 

I  asked  Dr.  Stein  and  Dr.  Dunlop  to 
provide  the  subcommittee  with  the 
studies  they  have  done  that  show  what 
the  effect  of  the  administration's  agri- 
cultiire  policies  will  have  on  food  prices. 

OTHER   PRICE   INCREASES 

But  the  Congress  should  be  on  Its 
guard  against  the  notion  that  this  re- 
newal of  inflation  is  confined  just  to  food 
price  increases. 

As  the  February  release  of  wholesale 
prices  showed,  industrial  prices  Increased 
1  percent  on  a  seasonally  adjusted  basis, 
which  was  the  largest  increase  in  indus- 
trial commodity  prices  since  the  Korean 
war  inflation.  Any  significant  increase  in 
the  cost  of  industrial  commodities  will, 
with  a  short  lag,  have  a  major  impact  on 
prices  for  manufacturing  and  consumer 
goods. 

We  already  see  a  sharp  jump  of  0.5  per- 
cent in  the  consumer  price  Index  for 
nonfood  commodities  In  February.  A 
particularly  large  increase  in  prices  of 
fuel  oil  together  with  higher  prices  for 
women's  apparel,  footwear,  and  gaso- 
line were  the  primary  reasons  for  this 
increase. 


The  January  consiuner  price  Index 
even  showed  an  Increase  in  services  of 
0.4  percent.  Higher  charges  for  rent  and 
most  household  services  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  the  rise.  In  addition,  there 
were  increases  for  auto  repairs,  beauty 
and  barbershop  services,  and  hospital 
services. 

Gasoline  is  an  area  that  I  am  particu- 
larly concerned  about,  not  just  because 
of  the  high  prices  that  we  already  face, 
but  also  because  there  is  the  real  threat 
of  gasoline  rationing  for  the  summer 
plus  higher  prices.  I  asked  Dr.  Dunlop 
what  he  expected  to  happen  and  what 
plans  the  administration  had  underway 
to  avert  the  shortage.  I  also  asked  about 
the  effectiveness  of  the  recent  adminis- 
tration actions  to  Impose  control  on  the 
oil  Industry. 

Dr.  Dunlop  seemed  imfamiliar  with 
the  facts  of  the  situation,  was  unsure, 
therefore,  about  what  was  going  to  hap- 
pen in  the  future,  and  gave  me  no  assiu-- 
Eince  that  the  administration  has  a  plan 
in  this  area  either.  He  did  said,  however, 
that  most  likely  gasoline  prices  will  go 
up. 

When  I  asked  Dr.  Stein  about  his 
analysis  of  the  Increase  in  nonfood  prices 
he  simply  said  it  was  due  to  "erratic  fac- 
tors plus  the  opportunity  that  the  transi- 
tion to  phase  in  may  have  provided  for 
speeding  up  price  increases  that  would 
have  occurred  later."  The  nature  of  these 
erratic  factors  and  the  administration's 
overall  plan  to  meet  the  price  Increases 
In  the  nonfood  sector  was  not  revealed. 

Thus,  we  are  left  with  a  situation  where 
the  rise  in  consumer  price  area  has  been 
at  an  annual  rate  of  6.3  i>ercent  over  the 
last  3-month  period,  which  is  considera- 
bly more  than  double  the  rate  of  2.5  per- 
cent that  the  Nixon  swlministration  aims 
to  achieve  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

THE    ETFECT    ON    WAGES 

We  also  learned  at  the  hearings  that 
the  real  hourly  earnings  for  workers 
declined  In  February.  And  the  real 
weekly  earnings  remained  about  the  same 
in  February  as  it  was  in  August  of  1972, 
that,  is  about  $96  a  week.  This  means, 
depending  upon  how  you  measure  it,  that 
the  recent  consimier  price  increases  are 
either  causing  the  real  wsiges  of  workers 
to  decline  or  to  remain  at  about  the  same 
level. 

I  fear  that  this  erosion  of  the  real 
earnings  of  workers  will  create  future 
pressure  for  a  price- wage  spiral  inflation. 
If  you  were  a  worker  negotiating  for  a 
wage  increase  would  you,  in  light  of  the 
recent  and  perspective  price  increEises, 
feel  that  we  must  have  price  stability  if 
we  are  to  ensure  wage  stability  for  1973? 

As  my  colleagues  can  see,  I  cannot  find 
evidence  that  President  Nixon  has  either 
the  will  or  the  program  to  protect  con- 
sumers against  inflation.  We  have  al- 
ready tried  in  the  Senate  to  strengthen 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act.  If  the 
consiuner  price  report  for  February  had 
been  available  at  the  time  of  the  debate 
on  Tuesday,  I  feel  sure  that  we  would 
have  strengthened  the  bill  even  more. 
Now  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  bring  pres- 
sure to  bear  on  the  White  House  to 
develop  a  well-planned  attack  against 
the  escalating  cost  of  living. 


MANPOWER  TRAINING  THAT 
WORKS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  recent- 
ly had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  Jud- 
ith Matthews,  the  director  of  the  Arch- 
diocesan  Latin  American  Conunlttee's 
MDTA  program  for  vocational  training. 
Ms.  Matthews  brought  me  a  status  re- 
port on  the  committee's  manpower  ac- 
tivities, and  the  figures  show  that  Fed- 
eral funds  spent  on  these  programs  have 
been  an  investment  yielding  rich  divi- 
dends. 

The  report  Ms.  Matthews  hsis  pre- 
pared for  me  shows  that  the  committee's 
comprehensive  supportive  service  pro- 
gram for  Spanish-speaking  MDTA  en- 
rollees  can  boast  that  nearly  100  percent 
of  its  trainees  graduate  from  their 
courses,  tliat  95  percent  of  the  grad- 
uates are  gainfully  employed,  and  that 
78  percent  of  the  graduates  are  placed 
in  jobs  related  to  their  training.  Com- 
parison with  statistics  for  similar  pro- 
grams shows  that  this  Illinois  program 
is  particularly  effective. 

I  feel  that  Chicago's  Archdiocesan 
Latin  American  Committee's  manpower 
programs  for  the  Spanish  speaking  are 
an  excellent  example  of  how  federally 
supported  manpower  programs  can  help 
America's  underprivileged  population 
gain  self-sufficiency.  They  show  what 
Federal  funding  can  do  when  carefully 
directed  and  utilized,  and  the  statistics 
disprove  the  claim  that  Federal  dollars 
spent  on  manpower  training  do  not  real- 
ly benefit  the  people  they  are  intended 
to  help. 

Manpower  training  needs  among  Il- 
linois' Spanish-speaking  people,  however, 
are  still  overwhelming.  As  Congress  con- 
siders the  subject  of  continued  funding 
for  manpower  programs  and  deliberates 
on  the  proposed  shift  to  a  special  man- 
power revenue  sharing  plan,  we  must 
guard  against  the  possibility  of  an  ad- 
ministrative gap  in  continuous  manpow- 
er support.  Congress  must  insure  that 
deserving  programs  such  as  this  have  ac- 
cess to  a  continuous  supply  of  Federal 
fimds,  whether  through  categorical 
grants  or  revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  portions  of 
the  text  of  Judith  Matthews'  report  be 
Included  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  1965,  the  Archdiocesan  Latin  American 
Committee  (ALAC)  proposed  a  demonstra- 
tion project  to  train  unemployed  Spanish 
Speaking  men  In  a  bi-Ungual  Manpower  De- 
velopment Training  (MDTA)  program  of 
vocational  education.  Our  program,  known 
as  "Spanish  Manpower"  attempts  to  resolve 
the  problems  of  cultural  differences,  lack  of 
skills  and  a  language  barrier  that  burden 
the  majority  of  Chicago's  Spanish  Speaking 
people.  Through  a  strong,  personalized  sup- 
portive service  and  encouragement  for  active 
community  peutlcipatlon,  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can Committee  has  realized  a  considerable 
measure  of  success. 

To  date,  1.000  people  have  graduated  Into 
training  related  Jobs.  THIS  represents  a  near 
100%  rate  of  retention  and  placement.  Im- 
portant factors  In  this  success  have  been  the 
exceedingly  high  community  Interest,  per- 
sonal motivation  and  commitment  of  the 
student  and  a  cooperation  between  public 
and  private  agencies. 
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ALAC  Is  an  agency  devoted  to  pi  amotlng 
the  general  welfare  of  the  Spanish  J  peaking 
community  and  to  encovirage,  facHl  ate  and 
direct  their  integration  Into  the  iflmerlcan 
mainstream  without  a  loss  of  their  (  wn  cul- 
tural values. 

Because  of  the  very  nature  of  tie  work 
of  this  agency,  ALAC  has  been  uniquely 
suited  to  act  as  a  liaison  between  th4  Illinois 
State  Employment  Service  (ISES)  Rnd  the 
Latin  American  community.  OrlginiiUy,  the 
supportive  service  program  allowed  for  the 
Archdlocesan  Latin  American  Committee  to 
assume  all  or  part  of  the  responsll  lllty  for 
recruitment,  testing,  motivation,  coinselUng 
and  placement  of  the  trainees. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  program,  ttie  Com- 
mittee channeled  publicity  regardpg  new 
programs  directly  to  the  Spanish  conlmunlty. 
Information  on  Spanish  MDTA  was  distrib- 
uted through  radio  and  newspa  )er  an- 
nouncements and,  especially,  through  con- 
tact with  community  leaders  and  organiza- 
tions. The  response  to  this  program  rraa,  and 
still  ts,  tremendous. 

Cooperating  with  the  nilnols  State  Em- 
ployment Service,  ALAC  provides  bJ-Ungual 
counselors  and  Interpretors  to  facilitate  In 
testing  and  registration.  A  thorough  Explana- 
tion of  the  type  of  test  and  Its  Importance 
is  given  to  each  applicant,  relieving  them 
of  much  of  the  anxiety  of  the  testli^g  situa- 
tion. Recently,  our  office  has  undertjken  the 
administration  of  the  necessary  teats  with- 
in our  agency  headquarters  to  afford  a  more 
familiar  setting  to  the  Spanish  Speaking 
Individual.  ' 

Further  services  Include  slmpllfyltg  docu- 
mentation requirements  by  the  IS^  ofOces 
by  writing  for  birth  and  m^rrlaga  records 
and  notifying  employers  that  the  individual 
Is  going  Into  an  up-grading  vocation  U  train- 
ing program. 

In  the  first  year  of  recruitment,  approx- 
imately 400  applications  were  recelv(  d  for  95 
positions  available.  We  are  now  In  on  r  eighth 
year.  Since  January  1973,  we  have  2,300  ap- 
plications on  file.  Statistical  simrnary  of 
activity  between  June  19T2  through  Jan- 
uary 1973  showed  1.367  Individuals  Inter- 
viewed. Of  that  total,  160  people  hive  been 
Involved  directly  In  training.  As  of  Febru- 
ary 20,  1973.  there  are  60  Identlflab  e  Span- 
ish Speaking  trainees  enrolled  ic  MDTA 
training  In  Chicago. 

Before  underscoring  present  concerns  that 
shadow  this  amazing  Latin  interest  1  j  MDTA 
and  their  fine  achievement  as  part  dpants, 
additional  outlining  of  the  supportive  serv- 
ice role  Is  necessary. 

Motivation  and  counseling  are  axet  .s  which 
highlight  the  unique  nature  of  ttie  sup- 
portive services  offered  by  the  Arch  llocesan 
Latin  American  Committee.  Indlvldu  il  coun- 
seling offers  tangible  support  to  ei«h  stu- 
dent whenever  a  problem  arises.  This  In- 
cludes service  In  medical  problem  (,  credit 
and  consumer  abuses,  legal  aid  and  referral, 
and  family  counseling.  Each  Individual 
problem  Is  viewed  and  resolved  vi  ith  em- 
phasis on  his  eventual  capacity  or  eco- 
nomic and  social  Independence. 

To  develop  this  sense  of  Independence, 
counselors  assist  In  developing  and]  placing 
trainees  In  part-time  Jobs.  In  mar  y  cases, 
the  ultimate  difference  between  rstentlon 
and  drop-out,  an  Impossible  financial  situ- 
ation or  tight  budget.  Is  20  hours  of  work 
each  week.  Because  the  trainee  canles  with 
him  the  same  handicaps  that  affected  his 
abUlty  to  find  fxUl-tlme  employrnent  or 
develop  his  former  skills,  finding  pfcrt-tlme 
work  for  Spanish  Speaking  student!  Is  diffi- 
cult. Lack  of  a  skill  and  English  Is  com- 
pounded for  specialized  work  aftei  school. 
However.  ALAC  has  provided  many  ]  (osltlons 
or  trainees  have  been  successful  In  obtain- 
ing leads  through  their  fellow  studsnts. 

We  have  always  maintained  that  the  real 
essence  of  supportive  success  for  the  Spanish 
Speaking  was  not  based  on  Individual  case- 


work, but  of  our  attempt  to  construct  a 
group  pride  and  atmosphere  of  enthuslausm 
and  responsibility.  In  this  way.  the  trainee 
can  see  himself  opening  new  inroads  into 
his  Spanish  Speaking  community  through 
his  achievement. 

PERFORMANCE 

As  an  Illustration,  we  cite  the  example  set 
by  a  machine  operators'  class  from  the  Greer 
Technical  Institute.  Because  of  their  need  to 
meet  outside  of  school,  the  class  rented  a 
store-front  room  and  called  It  the  "Club 
Hlspano-Amerlcano."  They  furnished  it  with 
donations  from  friends,  and  the  school  gave 
a  blackboard.  Soon  It  beceime  an  after-school 
study  center  for  those  who  needed  additional 
English.  It  served  as  a  meeting  place  for 
problems  of  Immediate  concern,  a  social  cen- 
ter and  an  office  for  Individuals  seeking  In- 
formation on  courses.  The  students  elected 
to  study  for  GED,  the  High  School  Equiva- 
lency exam,  to  march  In  Latin  American 
parades,  to  collect  signatures  of  700  people 
campaigning  for  more  MDTA  courses  and 
to  hold  a  series  of  MDTA  picnics  and  other 
social  outings  Including  their  families.  The 
pride  and  dignity  demonstrated  by  these  men 
from  several  countries  Is  proof  of  the  Impact 
MDTA  Is  capable  of  delivering.  A  graduate  of 
that  program  Is  now  serving  as  a  counselor 
for  the  supportive  service  unit.  This  young 
Mexican-American  worked  in  his  vocational 
training  field  for  one  year  following  his 
graduation.  However,  stimulated  by  his 
MDTA  experience,  he  became  so  active  and 
effective  In  local  community  affairs  that  he 
took  his  rightful  place  as  an  invaluable  testi- 
mony to  Latin  hopefuls  for  continuing  up- 
ward mobility. 

PRESENT    SrrUATION 

Although  ALAC  Is  not  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  language  training  of  Spanish 
MDTA  students,  this  agency  has  served  since 
the  beginning  of  the  program  In  an  advisory 
capsujlty.  We  have  sought  the  most  effective 
and  efficient  way  to  teach  English.  This  has 
been  a  frustrating  experience.  For  the  most 
part,  we  have  enjoyed  a  cooperative  relation- 
ship with  the  private  facilities  undertaking 
the  vocational  training.  However  Inexperi- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  trade  schools  In  the 
area  of  English  or  basic  education  Is  a 
problem.  We  have  consistently  lobbied  for 
strict  adherence  to  certification  require- 
ments for  MDTA  Instructors.  The  bid  sys- 
tem, which  determines  a  contract  award  to 
low  bidder,  has  a  direct  effect  on  the  caliber 
of  training  the  enrollees  received.  A  con- 
scientious effort  to  provide  the  best  possible 
training  on  every  level  Is  a  never-ending 
process  and  the  Archdlocesan  Latin  American 
Committee,  In  establishing  a  close  working 
relationship  with  the  state  and  private  agen- 
cies, has  worked  toward  that  goal. 

For  some  time,  we  have  encouraged  a 
strong  program  of  basic  English  to  serve  as 
pre-vocatlonai  training.  The  Immediate  need 
for  more  bl-llngual  MDTA  training  is  made 
obvious  by  recognition  of  the  success  of  the 
program  to  date  and  the  2,300  applicants 
that  now  await  training.  This  "core  concept" 
training  has  been  effective,  but  fewer  pro- 
grams have  been  designed  with  this  com- 
ponent and  at  present  there  exists  but  one 
"English  As  A  Second  Language"  MDTA 
program  for  Spanish  Speaking.  This  class  Is 
held  at  the  Chicago  Skill  Center  and  Is  set 
up  for  no  more  than  33  trainees.  This  is  the 
only  program  that  has  stemmed  the  tide  for 
Spanish  Speaking  applicants  who  require 
only  6-8  months  of  intensive  English  to 
either  up-grade  their  vocational  occupation 
or  re-enter  their  former  professional  field 
(I.e.  Cuban  refugees  who  hold  teachers'  de- 
grees, medical  personnel  or  experienced 
clerical  workers.) 

Throughout  the  past  eight  years  we  have 
witnessed  the  fact  that  two  of  three  of  our 
MDTA  applicants  request  or  need  Basic  Edu- 
cation (ESL)   training  prior  to  a  vocational 


study  program.  Reports  to  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  bear  out  the  other 
reality  that  the  majority  of  people  In  the 
Latin  Community  speak  BnglLsb  at  a  3.7 
grade  level  against  American  standardized 
tests.  Over  the  past  two  years,  the  local  ISES 
offices  have  raised  the  level  of  functional 
English  so  that  a  large  percentage  (some- 
times 65-70%  )  of  Spanish  Speaking  hopefuls 
cannot  qualify  for  MDTA  training.  Therefore, 
It  Is  not  surprising  that  manpower  programs 
have  been  criticized  for  "creaming"  in  fall- 
ing to  select  severely  disadvantaged  Spanish 
Speaking  trainees.  Existing  MDTA  guide- 
lines tend  to  perpetuate  this  even  now. 

As  early  as  July  of  1971,  an  analysis  of 
manpower  programs  and  their  delivery  of 
services  to  the  Spanish  Speaking  was  com- 
pleted by  a  management  consulting  firm. 
Thompson,  Lewln  and  associates,  Inc.  work- 
ing with  a  team  of  Spanish  Speaking  MDTA 
specialists  concluded  that  "the  proportion  of 
Spanish  Speaking  enrollees  in  manpower  pro- 
grams tends  to  be  lower  than  that  for  other 
disadvantaged  groups  and  bears  no  clear 
relation  to  needs." 

A  concrete  Illustration  of  this  cooperative 
activity  Is  in  the  placement  of  the  graduate 
in  a  training  related  Job.  The  ALAC  pre- 
pares each  student  for  Job  Interviews 
through  constant  practice  sessions.  Jobs  are 
developed  by  supportive  service  and  ALAC 
staff  and  the  students  are  referred  by  the 
Illinois  State  Employment  Service.  Follow- 
ing graduation,  supportive  services  are  of- 
fered until  the  trainee  achieves  some  eco- 
nomic stability. 

95    PDWENT   RETENTION,    95    PERCENT 
EMPLOYED 

In  spite  of  the  success  enjoyed  by  Spanish 
participation,  local  MDTA  has  not  provided 
"parity"  for  those  who  have  insured  these 
high  rates  of  completion  and  training 
related  placements.  DHEW  statistics  for  1970 
show  Spanish  sumamed  trainees  Involved  In 
Illinois  MDTA  Institutional  training  at 
7.06%.  For  1971,  approximately  10%  of  the 
total  training  slate  were  afforded  to  Spanish 
Speaking. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Supportive  Services 
Units  with  Chicago  Area  Operations  staff 
of  ISES,  in  September  of  1972,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  for  the  first  time  Spanish 
Speaking  would  receive  25%  of  the  slate. 
However,  we  have  seen  no  new  programs 
developed  and  only  60  people  are  currently 
In  training  programs  that  wUl  soon  be 
phased  out.  In  Chicago,  with  over  a  quarter 
of  a  million  Chlcanos,  Puerto  Ricans  and 
Cubans,  there  are  few  identifiable  programs 
for  Spanish  Speaking  underway.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  direct  the  Spanish 
Speaking  into  predominantly  Black  training 
centers.  Because  of  these  factors  and  the  few 
alternatives,  pressure  for  demonstrable  pro- 
grams forces  the  selection  of  "success- 
prone"  trainees  at  the  expense  of  the  "hard 
core"  applicant.  All  applicants  Illustrate  a 
need,  but  a  large  percentage  of  potential  en- 
rollees are  never  even  considered. 

As  we  have  reiterated,  the  Spanish  Speak- 
ing retention  rate  Is  close  to  100%,  of  that 
figure,  approximately  78%  are  In  training 
related  Jobs  and  05%  are  gainfully  employed. 
A  commensurate  amount  of  slots  would,  we 
are  positive,  allow  the  community  to  demon- 
strate past  achievements  and  future  poten- 
tial. Further  documentation  of  Spanish 
Speaking  MDTA  statistics  Is  attached.  (See 
Appendix)  Follow  up  reporting  on  all  grad- 
uates affords  all  concerned  agencies  with 
current  placement  data. 

PROGNOSIS 

We  have  demonstrated  In  the  last  eight 
years  that  given  the  proper  motivation  and 
approach,  the  unemployment  problems  of  a 
hard  core  non-English  speaking  group  can 
be  resolved.  We  feel  an  intensive  and  Inte- 
grated approach  by  public  and  private  agen- 
cies can  result  In  making  federal  training 
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available  to  many  persons  untouched  by  vo- 
cational and  educational  programs. 

To  the  agencies  Involved,  Spanish  MDTA 
has  been  a  successful  experiment,  laying  the 
groundwork  for  similar  programs:  The  Span- 
ish Speaking  community  has  viewed  MDTA 
as  another  opportunity.  The  active  Interest 
and  enthusiasm  of  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions attest  to  the  real  acceptance  of  this 
program  and  Its  goals.  The  superlative  record 
of  retention  and  graduates  among  the  Span- 
ish Speaking  in  Illinois  has  "carried"  other 
programs  and  initiated  similar  projects. 

A  recent  column  by  Victor  Rlesel,  "Chicago 
Today,  Jan.  31,  1973",  attacked  Manpower 
spending  as  "Billions  .  .  .  wasted  and  the  dis- 
advantaged getting  no  advantages  .  .  ."  He 
argued  that  •billions  spent  or  about  to  be 
spent  on  Manpower  training — to  help  the 
poverty-poor  pass  from  welfare  relief  to  self- 
reliance  in  the  world  of  work — generally  have 
failed  and  will  fall  for  a  long  time." 

We  reject  this  view  based  on  our  experience 
with  the  Spanish  Speaking  trainee.  If  the 
federal  government  accepts  this  viewpoint 
and  acts  accordingly,  the  dismal  picture  Mr. 
Rlesel  points  will  become  a  reality  for  the 
Spanish  conmiunlty.  Only  through  bilingual 
training,  do  we  see  a  solution. 


A  NEW  PERSPECTIVE  ON  ULSTER 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  of  its  long  awaited  white  paper 
for  Northern  Ireland  comes  on  the  first 
anniversary,  almost  to  the  day,  of  Brit- 
ain's assumption  of  direct  rule  over 
Ulster. 

In  spite  of  the  British  initiative  of  di- 
rect rule,  the  tragedy  and  bloodshed  in 
Northern  Ireland  have  continued  una- 
bated during  the  year  that  has  passed. 
Indeed,  the  crisis  has  assumed  even  more 
violent  and  brutal  and  senseless  dimen- 
sions. 

Recently,  in  a  significant  two  part 
series  entitled  "A  New  Perspective  on 
Ulster,"  the  London  Sunday  times  an- 
alyzed the  events  of  the  past  year.  The 
analysis  is  a  major  contribution  to  im- 
derstanding  the  background  of  the  esca- 
lating strife  in  Ulster,  as  each  side  re- 
sponded to  the  campaigns  of  violence 
and  terror  by  the  other  side. 

The  new  series  is  a  worthy  addition 
to  the  outstanding  study  published  by  the 
Sunday  Times  in  the  fall  of  1971,  an- 
alyzing the  background  and  origin  of  the 
conflict  in  Ulster.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
placing  that  study  in  the  Record  on  No- 
vember 20  and  November  23,  1971,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  current 
series  may  now  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  series 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
fFrom  the  London  Sunday  Times,  Mar.  11, 

1973) 

A  New  Persptctive  on  Ulster:  How  the  IRA 

Blew  Up  Its  Own  Cause 

(By  John  Whale) 

Last  week,  as  the  first  year  of  Direct  Rule 
neared  its  end,  came  the  latest  and  moet 
feared  escalation  of  Irish  violence:  an  exten- 
sion of  the  bombing  campaign  into  Britain. 
Why  did  It  happen? 

The  Sunday  Times,  sixteen  months  ago, 
published  "A  perspective  on  xnster,"  the  re- 
sult of  a  long  inquiry  by  the  Insight  Team 
Into  the  history  of  the  troubles.  It  concluded 
that  the  blame  for  the  rise  of  the  Provisional 
IRA  lay  largely  with  the  Protestant  suprema- 
cists, who  had  denied  political  opportvmlty 
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to  the  Catholics  and  who  had  responded  to 
legitimate  protest  with  violence. 

This  new  two-part  inquiry,  which  contin- 
ues the  story  through  the  twelve  months 
since  Britain  suspended  Stormont,  suggests 
that  now  the  burden  of  guilt  has  shifted. 
In  that  time  it  Is  the  Provisionals  themselves 
who  have  wasted — through  incompetence — 
their  own  political  opportunities.  And  it  is 
their  own  violence  which  has  generated  fresh 
violence,  first  by  provoking  extreme  Protest- 
ant reaction,  and  now  by  causing  an  In- 
creasing fragmentation  of  the  Republican 
movement  into  desperate  splinter  groups. 

The  most  fatefxU  decision  of  the  12  months 
since  direct  rule — the  decision  which  did 
most  to  damage  its  chances  of  success — was 
taken  within  half  an  hour  of  Its  announce- 
ment en  March  24,  1972.  Sean  Mac  Stlofaln, 
military  leader  of  the  Provisional  IRA,  was 
listening  to  Irish  radio  in  Dublin  when  he 
heard  the  news  of  Edward  Heath's  Commons 
announcement.  Without  pausing  to  constilt 
what  passed  for  the  political  wing  of  the 
movement,  Mac  Stlofaln  telephoned  Radio 
Telefis  Elreann. 

He  "completely  and  totally  rejected"  the 
Heath  scheme,  he  said.  Stormont  must  be 
abolished,  not  Just  temporarily  suspended; 
and  there  must  be  a  declaration  of  Intent 
to  withdraw  British  troops  and  allow  an  all- 
Ireland  border  poll.  Until  then,  the  cam- 
paign went  on. 

Such  few  stirrings  of  disagreement  as 
there  were  In  the  movement  were  rapidly  put 
down;  and  during  the  following  week  a  hand- 
ful of  shootings  and  explosions  showed  that 
there  were  Northern  Provisionals  who  active- 
ly approved.  On  Easter  Sunday,  AprU  2,  Mac 
Stlofaln — the  hard  military  activist  of  the 
movement — went  north  to  Derry  to  Invoke 
the  shades  of  IRA  martyrs.  "Concessions  be 
damned,"  he  shouted  from  the  back  of  a 
lorry  at  the  city  cemetery. 

On  April  6,  the  Provisionals"  Army  Council 
ratified  the  continuance  of  the  fight.  A  week 
later,  15  explosions  across  the  North  In  a 
single  day  showed  that  the  campaign — 
muted  for  a  month — was  to  be  resumed  In 
earnest. 

Mac  Stlofaln  had  chosen  to  sow  the  wind. 
He  and  the  province  he  claimed  to  liberate 
were  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  year  reaping 
the  whirlwind. 

Yet  it  had  not  been  an  inevitable  choice. 
As  early  as  the  autumn  of  1971,  when  the 
Provisional  campaign  was  less  than  a  year 
old,  Mac  Stlofaln  himself  had  sent  a  message 
to  the  British  Government  to  say  that  the 
Provisionals  wanted  a  phased  lessening  of 
the  conflict  which  might  lead  first  to  a  truce 
and  then  to  talks.  The  contact  had  recently 
been  renewed,  though  without  result:  10 
days  before  the  announcement  of  direct  rule 
two  senior  Provisionals,  David  O'Connell  and 
Joe  Cahill,  had  laid  their  terms  before  Ha- 
rold Wilson,  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  at 
a  house  on  the  edge  of  Dublin,  O'Connell, 
tall  and  soft-voiced,  was  the  nearest  thing 
the  movement  had  to  an  intellectual:  Csihill, 
short  and  red-faced,  was  an  unreconstructed 
fighting  man. 

Further,  violence  troubled  the  Provision- 
als' sympathisers  more  and  more.  Both  In 
Derry  (particularly  after  the  killing  of  a 
school  bus  driver  In  front  of  his  passengers) 
and  In  Belfast  (notably  since  the  death  of 
six  passers-by  in  a  Donegal  street  explo- 
sion) revulsion  was  spreading.  Two  MPs 
who  had  represented  Catholic  areas  of 
those  cities  at  Stormont  in  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic and  Labour  Party  interest,  Ivan  Coop- 
er and  Paddy  Devlin,  drove  to  Mac  Stlofain's 
house  at  Navan  to  remind  him  of  this  point 
the   day  before   his  Derry  speech. 

Most  Important  of  all,  the  Provisionals  had 
scored  an  epic  success.  They  could  come  away 
while  they  were  winning.  Stormont  fell  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  chiefly  the  fact  that  its 
combination  of  the  wrong  powers  and  the 


wrong  boundaries  had  denied  it  the  consent 
of  about  a  third  of  the  people  it  governed; 
but  It  was  undoubtedly  the  Provisionals  who 
pulled  out  the  bottom  brick.  If  ever  they 
could  negotiate  from  strength,  this  was  the 
moment. 

They  could  not  see  it.  When  Mrs.  Marie 
Drumm,  then  a  strident  voice  for  continued 
fighting  and  now  head  of  the  movement's 
political  wing,  Issued  her  considered  Judg- 
ment of  how  much  Heath  had  yielded,  she 
said :  "He  gave  us  nothing." 

In  plain  fact,  the  Provisionals  were  with- 
out political  sense.  They  were  half  aware  of 
it  themselves;  and  the  awareness  only  made 
them  more  determined  to  go  on  fighting, 
since  the  moment  fighting  gave  way  to  talk- 
ing they  would  find  themselves  pushed  to  the 
back  of  the  room.  ''We're  not  going  to  let  the 
SDLP  reap  the  benefit  of  our  fighting,"  they 
had  kept  saying  to  Harold  Wilson  at  the 
March  meeting. 

Their  understanding  of  the  way  British 
ministers  worked  was  worse  than  rudimen- 
tary. Obsessed  with  form  rather  than  fact, 
they  supposed  the  difference  between  the 
suspension  of  Stormont  and  its  abolition  to 
be  a  real  one.  Now  the  remote  and  languid 
hand  of  Reggie  Maudllng,  as  Home  Secre- 
tary, was  replaced  by  brisk,  direct  control  ex- 
ercised by  Willie  Whltelaw  In  close  concert 
with  the  Prime  Minister;  and  the  Provision- 
als could  not  perceive  that  anything  had 
changed. 

As  John  Hume,  the  thinking  man  of  the 
SDLP,  said  later:  "Westminster  had  decided 
to  settle  the  Irish  problem,  and  the  Provos 
kept  up  the  campaign.  It  was  sheer  lack  of 
political  nous." 

the  mistake  that  made  the  tjda 

This  myopia  in  the  Provisionals  came 
nearer  home.  They  misread  the  minds  of  peo- 
ple who  lived  a  few  streets  away. 

"Their  fatal  mistake,"  said  a  Belfast  priest 
who  observed  the  leaders  closely  over  a  long 
period,  "was  In  believing  that  the  Protestant 
vrorklzig  class  wovUd  come  round  to  seeing 
that  the  Provos  were  right.  That  was  the 
basic  fiaw.  The  pre-supposltlon  was  that  you 
could  prove  to  the  Protestant  working  class 
that  they  were  all  on  the  same  side — that  at- 
tacks on  public  buildings  were  on  behalf  of 
the  whole  working  class." 

This  was  the  basis  of  Mac  Stlofain's  obses- 
sive Interest,  that  April,  in  an  "aU-Irish" 
conference — a  representative  gathering  of  the 
whole  people  of  Ireland  where  the  British 
would  be  present  only  as  observers,  the 
Unionists  would  be  reduced  to  n\imerical  un- 
importance, and  the  two  working-classes 
would  look  Into  each  other's  eyes  and  Join 
hands.  "The  all-Irish  conference,"  a  senior 
member  of  the  Provisionals'  Army  Council 
said  later,  "was  more  relevant  to  us  than 
direct  rule." 

Mac  Siof  aln  was  right  that  Protestants  who 
took  extreme  stands  were  very  like  his  own 
supporters.  The  Scarman  report  on  earlier 
disturbances,  published  on  April  6,  showed 
the  extent  to  which  each  side's  beliefs  mir- 
rored the  other's.  But  Mac  Stlofaln  forgot  the 
chief  point  of  slmUarity:  the  obduracy  with 
which  those  beliefs  were  maintained. 

Self-deception  on  that  scale  was  made 
easier  by  Ireland's  apartheid,  and  It  was 
shared  by  the  whole  Irish  Catholic  conmiu- 
nlty. When  a  Provisional  lawyer  said  "If  the 
British  made  the  necessary  declaration  of 
Intent,  Unionists  In  the  North  would  see  that 
Britain's  paternalism  and  support  was  going 
to  be  withdrawn,  and  they'd  come  to  grips 
with  reality,"  he  was  voicing  an  article  of 
faith  that  reached  from  the  government 
benches  In  Dublin  to  the  ghettos  of  Derry. 

Yet  the  continuing  Provisional  campaign 
had  the  effect  of  stiffening  Protestant  re- 
sistance, not  softening  it.  When  direct  rule 
was  Imposed,  Protestant  para-mUltary  groups 
were  not  a  power  in  the  land.  The  tnster  De- 
fence Association,  the  chief  of  them,  was 
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formed — after  a  brief  false  start — only  at 
the  beginning  of  1972.  It  was  ai  amalgam  of 
organisations  pledged  to  prote:t  particular 
areas.  Tbe  violations  It  feared  V'ere  military, 
not  political. 

Certainly  the  political  shock  ( tf  direct  rule 
gave  the  UDA  a  push.  Stormont  h&d  been  the 
guarantee  of  the  Protestant  Nori  b's  separate- 
nesa  from  the  Catholic  South.  T  tiat  was  why, 
when  refusal  to  relinquish  security  powers 
made  the  British  Government  decide  that 
Stormont  must  go,  Heath  still  fdlt  obliged  to 
maintain  his  accompanying  oiter — periodic 
referenda  to  ensure  that  the  E  order  stayed 
as  long  as  there  was  a  majority  for  It.  These 
polls  would  be  the  Stormont  gua  rantee  In  an- 
other form. 

On  the  second  day  of  a  strike  ( ailed  to  pro- 
test against  the  announcement  (  f  direct  rule, 
a  mass  rally  was  held  In  the  gr  >unds  of  the 
Stormont  parliament  building.  It  had  been 
organised  by  Vanguard,  the  ne  le  movement 
got  up  by  the  bluff  rlght-wli  ger  William 
Craig  as  a  ginger  group  within  the  Unionist 
party.  Many  of  the  hard  men  w«  re  there  too. 
Prom  the  Stormont  balcony,  1  Irian  Faulk- 
ner— Northern  Ireland's  last  prime  minister, 
but  a  dapper  survivor  even  of  h  is  own  fall — 
choee  to  address  the  crowd. 

He  was  heard  without  enthusiasm,  as  a 
man  who  had  played  the  political  game  and 
lost.  While  he  was  still  speaKlng,  Craig — 
whose  most  notable  recent  dlctu  n,  applied  to 
Republican  sympathisers,  was  that  "It  may 
be  our  Job  to  liquidate  the  enemy" — made 
hla  way  on  to  the  balcony.  Pai  Ikner  found 
himself  drowned  in  a  tremend  >us  surge  of 
cheering. 

He  did  not  forget  the  lesson,  "pie  principal 
interest  of  hard-line  Protestajnts  was  in 
countering  violence,  if  necessary  by  violent 
means.  Within  weeks  he  had  abandoned  the 
attempt  to  keep  his  old  Cablne|t  going  as  a 
government-in-exlle.  Its  member^  gravely  ad- 
dressing one  another  as  "Mlnlstisr"  and  con- 
sidering questions  of  housing  or  Investment. 
His  speeches  dwelt  on  the  LRA  Instead,  and 
what  should  have  been  done  about  them. 
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Just  as  the  Provisional  IRA 


bad  In  part 


begun  as  a  response  to  pre-emptive  violence 


used  by  the  forces  of  order,  so 


although  It  had  a  long  ancestry  in  Ulster 
history — was  still  at  this  stage  a  defensive 
reaction  to  violence  from  the  Republican 
Bide.  If  that  violence  had  ended  then,  when 
Stormont  did,  the  UDA  would  c<  rtalnly  have 
remained  watchful:  but  Its  giowth  would 
have  been  checked 
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One  clear  reason  for  this 
ment  by  the  Provisionals  was 
There  were  935  men  Interned  or 
nltely)  detained  without  trial 
since  the  previous  August.  They 
camps  and  a  prison  ship.  As 
rUla  force,  the  Provisionals'  pret^ 
Ing  an  effective  centralised 
shallow   one:    many   decisions 
mitted  the  whole  movement 
leaders  of  local  units:  and  with 
one  layer  of  experience  stripped 
ment  the  quality  of  this  local 
often  raw.  brash  and  hasty. 

This  was  In  the  mind  of 
when  they  decided  that  a  new 
ternment   was   to   be   their 
breaking  into  the  vicious  rounc 
and  counter-violence.  They  als» 
the  original  operation,  as  folste<i 
Faulkner,  had  been  carried  ow, 
compiled  lists,  that  It  had  given 
to  Catholics  (and  a  boost  to 
crultlng  as  a  result) ,  and  that 
great  harm  to  the  United 
national  standing.   Certainly  It 
presumption  that  some  of  the 
dangerous  criminals:  but  If 
surely  they  could  somehow  be 
convicted  In  the  courts 
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The  SDLP  believed,  and  beUeves  still,  that 
If  Whltelaw  had  released  every  one  of  the 
935  at  once  the  moral  pressure  on  the  Provi- 
sional IRA  to  call  off  its  campaign  would 
have  been  overwhelming.  SDLP  members 
were  themselves  still  shackled  by  a  commit- 
ment, first  entered  Into  in  answer  to  a  sup- 
plementary question  at  a  public  meeting, 
that  they  would  not  talk  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment— and  they  were  the  principal  elected 
representatives  of  the  Catholic  community — 
until  the  last  prisoner  had  been  released  from 
Internment. 

Whltelaw,  on  the  other  hand,  had  to  bal- 
ance the  possible  effect  of  such  a  move  on 
the  Provisionals  against  Its  possible  effect 
on  the  Protestants:  and  he  decided  to  pro- 
ceed by  stages.  Eleven  men  were  let  out  on 
the  day  direct  rule  was  ratified:  73  more  a 
week  later:  and  vtrithln  a  month  the  total  of 
releases  had  reached  165,  while  only  one 
place  of  Internment  was  left  in  commis- 
sion— Long  Kesh,  a  muddy  Nissen  hut  en- 
campment outside  Belfast. 

Aside  from  seeking  an  end  to  Internment, 
Whltelaw  had  an  open  brief.  He  still  worked 
within  the  powerful  Cabinet  committee 
which  had  determined  on  direct  rule:  the 
other  members  were  Heath,  Maudllng,  Sir 
Alec  Douglas-Home  (Foreign  Secretary)  and 
Lord  Carrlngton  (Defence  Secretary).  The 
committee  had  no  burning  vision  of  the 
province's  future,  and  Whltelaw  [>ersonlfied 
their  pragmatism.  He  was  the  Torrtes'  most 
experienced  and  most  winning  political  ne- 
gotiator, and  he  had  the  enormous  strength 
that  he  was  doing  the  Job  not  out  of  anibi- 
tlon  but  out  of  a  plain  sense  of  duty. 

He  knew  It  would  take  more  than  a  year 
to  reconstruct  the  province's  political  life, 
but  he  was  anxious  to  show  that  it  would 
be  done,  and  he  believed  in  starting  with 
whatever  came  to  hand.  As  early  as  April  18 
he  announced  that  elections  to  the  reformed 
local  councils  woiUd  go  ahead  in  six  months' 
time.  He  also  believed  that  if  you  were  Kind 
to  people  they  would  be  kind  to  eaon  other. 
A  few  days  later  he  was  on  foot  in  Derry, 
after  promising  to  speed  up  plans  for  a  new 
bridge  across  the  Foyle,  when  he  was  ac- 
costed by  a  woman  whose  husband  wtis  be- 
hind the  wire  in  Long  Kesh.  Could  he  not 
get  the  man  out? 

"Would  you  promise  to  keep  him  out  of 
trouble?"  Whltelaw  asked. 

He  was  sufllclently  satisfied  with  the  an- 
swer to  Include  Charles  McSheffrey  In  the 
batch  of  10  men  let  out  of  Long  Kesh  two 
days  later.  Within  months  McSheffrey  was 
back  Inside:  before  the  end  of  the  year,  two 
men  bad  blown  themselves  up  making  ex- 
plosives In  his  Bogslde  home. 

Part  of  the  trouble  with  Whltelaw's  adop- 
tion of  "Try  a  little  tenderness"  is  a  /eit- 
motiv  was  that  his  principal  means  for  re- 
storing normality  was  the  British  Army,  and 
an  army  is  not  a  tender  Instrument.  Soldiers 
walked  delicately  since  direct  rul3,  but 
grave  mistakes  were  still  made.  At  laast  10 
spent  cartridges  were  fo\md  on  a  Belfast 
pavement  where  a  paratrooper  had  dropped 
on  one  knee  and  fired  at  the  retreating — 
some  witnesses  said  the  prone — form  of  Joe 
McCann  after  he  had  been  challenged  to 
stop.  The  Army  did  not  claim  he  was  armed. 

McCann  had  been  a  leading  warrior  with 
the  Official  IRA,  which  was  in  principle  a 
more  politically  minded  force  than  the 
breakaway  Provisionals.  In  practice  the  Of- 
ficials remained  guerrillas  too,  even  after 
their  disastrous  Aldershot  adventure  two 
months  before:  trying  to  blow  up  the  Para- 
chute Brigade  mess  in  revenge  for  the  kill- 
ing of  13  civilian  demonstrators  by  para- 
troopers on  Bloody  Sunday  at  the  end  of 
January,  they  had  taken  the  lives  of  five 
women  cleaners  and  a  chaplain.  A  few  days 
before  the  shooting  of  McCann,  they  had 
killed  two  soldiers  In  Derry  with  a  bomb  In 
a   bowling-green   pavilion;    and  they  killed 


two  more  there  in  the  disturbances  which 
followed  McCann's  death.  A  third  was  shot 
dead  in  Belfast. 

Cathal  Goulding.  the  Officials'  leader,  then 
recently  released  uncharged  from  a  Dublin 
prison,  slipped  into  Belfast  for  McCann's 
funeral.  McCann  had  been  shot  like  a  dog. 
said  Goulding  over  the  grave,  by  the  agents 
of  imperialism  and  the  Orange  Junta. 

Two  different  languages  were  current,  two 
views  of  the  same  set  of  rights  and  wrongs. 
The  day  after  the  McCann  fimeral.  on  April 
19,  the  publication  of  Lord  Justice  Wldgery's 
report  on  those  13  Bloody  Sunday  deaths 
widened  the  gap.  Lord  Wldgery  had  not 
heard  all  the  available  witnesses,  or  even  all 
the  surviving  wounded,  and  he  had  been 
fairly  easily  satisfied  that  the  Paras'  record 
In  killing  or  wounding  26  people  that  day 
and  sustaining  no  injuries  themselves  sim- 
ply reflected  their  "superior  field-craft  and 
training."  He  did  nevertheless  find  that  one 
of  the  13  dead  was  killed  while  crawling  or 
crouching,  that  four  others  were  fired  on 
without  Justification,  that  too  many  rounds 
were  fired  and  at  only  nebulously  identified 
targets,  and  that  the  whole  operation  was 
not  clearly  authorised  or  needed. 

Yet  because  the  document  showed  some 
understanding  that  life  was  difficult  for  sol- 
diers, too.  and  forbore  ringing  denunciations. 
It  was  at  once  dismissed  by  most  of  the 
Cathc^lc  community  as  dishonest:  and  with 
It  the  whole  new  approach  by  Britain.  White- 
law  himself  said  nothing  In  public  about  the 
Wldgery  report:  but  his  nickname  of  "Wil- 
lie Whitewash"  began  to  gain  currency  at 
about  that  time. 

The  same  day  as  the  Wldgery  publication, 
the  body  of  James  Elliott,  a  lorry  driver  and 
a  corporal  in  the  Ulster  Defence  Regiment 
(the  part-time  volunteer  force  under  British 
Army  command) .  was  found  in  a  crater  near 
the  Border.  He  had  been  held  by  Provisionals 
for  a  day  and  a  half  before  he  was  shot  in 
the  back  of  the  head  as  he  knelt  on  the 
ground.  The  circumstances  of  Elliott's  death 
were  horrible  enough.  But  a  mass  of  explo- 
sives was  strapped  to  the  dead  body,  with 
wires  leading  to  a  detonator  on  the  South- 
em  side  of  the  Border.  Presumably  because 
of  this  booby-trap  mechanism,  the  belief 
rapidly  gained  ground  that  the  circumstances 
had  been  still  more  horrible,  and  that  the 
body  had  been  mutilated. 

The  Royal  Ulster  Constabulary  possessed 
photographs  which  showed  that  this  was 
not  so:  yet  the  story  spread  so  fast  through 
the  Protestant  community  that  within  days 
Unionist  MPs  were  peddling  It  as  far  away 
as  Westminster.  Many  ordinary  Protestants 
were  therefore  already  enraged,  their  worst 
suspicions  about  IRA  savagery  and  Southern 
complaisance  towards  it  apparently  con- 
firmed, when  the  East  Belfast  branch  of  Van- 
guard held  a  street  rally  on  April  26. 

The  emphasis  of  the  speeches  was  on  giv- 
ing loyalists  total  powers  to  Impose  their 
own  final  solution  on  Republicans:  the  re- 
turn of  Stormont  was  desired  solely  as  a 
means  to  that  end.  The  rally  Itself  was  quiet 
enough.  But  round  the  platform  was  a  hand- 
ful of  teenage  boys  in  sunglasses  and  dark 
green  anoraks — a  new  force,  extruded  from 
Belfast's  Tartan  gangs;  and  In  the  crowd 
hundreds  more  Tartan  members  began  to  per- 
ceive a  new  level  of  activity  for  themselves. 

The  East  Belfast  riots  which  began  that 
night — at  first  directed  against  the  police, 
but  then  more  and  more  against  Catholics — 
lasted  through  the  weekend.  Craig  had  not 
been  at  the  rally;  but  he  did  little  to  cool 
tempers  when  he  told  the  Monday  Club  in 
London  on  the  Friday  night:  "When  we  say 
force,  we  mean  force.  We  will  only  assassi- 
nate otir  enemies  as  a  last  desperate  resort 
when  we  are  denied  our  democratic  rights." 

There  was  one  reason  in  particular  why  re- 
sentment against  the  IRA  could  be  trans- 
lated so  quickly  Into  animosity  against  the 
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whole  Catholic  community:  the  existence  of 
no-go  areas.  There  were  some  in  Belfast,  but 
the  most  notable  were  the  Bogslde  and  Creg- 
gan  In  Derry,  entirely  Catholic  areas  where 
neither  soldier  nor  policeman  had  trod  for 
many  months  and  where  terrorists  could 
brew  their  explosives  unmolested.  IRA  bar- 
ricades kept  them  secure.  Enoch  Powell,  at- 
tentive to  the  loyalist  mood,  demanded  that 
the  barricades  should  come  down.  The  no- 
go  areas  were  the  clinching  proof,  to  many 
Protestants,  that  neither  the  British  nor  the 
Catholics  cared  about  checking  terrorism — 
and  therefore  that  someone  else  must  do  the 
Job. 

Whltelaw  saw  their  emotive  Importance, 
though  he  was  sceptical  of  their  strategic 
IndlspensablUty  to  the  IRA.  But  he  also  saw 
the  huge  difficulty  of  doing  anything  about 
them,  with  their  Catholic  population  in  its 
present  mood. 

"Enoch  says:  'Reconquer  the  Bogslde'," 
Whltelaw  remarked  at  a  Stormont  gathering 
at  the  beginning  of  May.  "Let's  be  clear  what 
that  means.  It  would  make  Bloody  Sunday 
look   like   a   children's   tea-party." 

LTNCH    BEGINS    TO    MOVE    AGAINST    IRA 

One  medicament,  applied  now.  might  yet 
have  saved  Protestant  anxieties  from  fester- 
ing: the  referendum.  A  poll  on  whether  or 
not  the  Border  should  stay  In  place  would 
have  reminded  Protestants  that  they  were 
still  a  majority  and  that  their  main  fear, 
forcible  Inclusion  In  a  Catholic  Republic,  was 
still  at  a  safe  distance.  And  that  medicament 
was  available :  Heath  had  not  felt  able  to  put 
It  back  In  the  cupboard  after  once  displaying 
It  to  Faulkner.  Yet  he  could  not  now  use  It. 

At  various  times  during  the  summer, 
Whltelaw  asked  his  Cabinet  committee  col- 
leagues for  leave  to  hold  the  promised  refer- 
endum (the  one  finally  held  last  Thursday, 
the  day  of  the  London  bombs) .  He  did  not 
get  It.  It  would  have  needed  legislation  first, 
and  for  departmental  consumption  the  word 
was  that  legislative  time  was  very  tight.  It 
probably  was,  at  that:  all  governments  have 
more  bUls  to  pass  than  they  have  time  for. 
But  the  real  awkwardness,  for  Heath,  was 
that  he  was  being  strongly  pressed  at  that 
time  to  hold  a  referendum  about  United 
Kingdom  entry  into  the  Common  Market: 
the  Labour  Party  had  recently  Joined  dissi- 
dent Conservatives  in  demanding  one.  Heath 
pleaded  the  un-Brltlshness  of  the  device.  If 
he  allowed  a  territorial  referendum  In  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  he  would  have  no  title 
for  refusing  a  Market  referendum  In  the 
whole  of  it;  and  he  did  not  want  a  Market 
referendum,  because  he  had  good  grounds 
for  fearing  that  he  would  lose  it. 

It  was  already  embarrassing  enough  that 
referenda  were  to  be  held  by  the  other  three 
countries  which  were  candidates  for  entry 
with  Britain — Norway,  Denmark  and  the  Re- 
public of  Ireland.  Of  these  the  most  embar- 
rassing was  Ireland's,  because  the  soonest: 
It  was  to  be  held  on  May  10. 

Yet  In  the  event  it  was  the  most  viseful, 
at  any  rate  In  the  Irish  struggle  Itself.  It 
marked  a  beginning  of  two  valuable  proc- 
esses. 

In  their  efforts  to  reassure  Northern  Prot- 
estants, the  more  perceptive  among  British 
ministers  hoped  for  two  things  from  Jack 
Lynch,  the  diffident-mannered  lawyer  from 
Cork  who  had  been  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Republic  for  five  and  a  half  years.  One  was 
that  he  would  help  his  countnrmen  to  under- 
stand what  the  price  of  Irish  unity  was  in 
terms  of  the  lessening  of  church  Influence 
in  the  state:  they  could  then  make  a  start 
either  on  bringing  about  the  changes  which 
would  make  unity  less  repugnant  to  the 
North,  or  renouncing  the  idea  altogether. 
The  other  and  more  pressing  hope  was  that 
Lynch  would  make  it  harder  for  the  IRA  to 
use  the  South  as  a  base. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  his  own  argument 
In  the  referendum  campaign  that  EEC  mem- 


bership would  lessen  the  differences  between 
North  and  South  and  that  this  was  to  the 
good.  Lynch  now  addressed  himself  to  the 
first  of  these  hopes.  He  gave  the  green  light 
to  an  all-party  committee  on  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  document  from  '-•hlch  a  lot  of  the 
church-and-state  trouble  sprang.  The  Gov- 
ernment party's  team  on  the  committee  was 
conservative,  and  the  terms  of  reference 
were  cautious;  but  that  in  itself  prefigured 
a  new  honesty. 

The  second  hope  began  to  be  fulfilled  soon 
after  the  referendum  result  was  declared. 
On  May  11,  the  count  showed  that  83  per 
cent  of  the  votes  cast,  representing  well  over 
half  the  whole  electorate,  were  for  Europe — 
and  therefore  by  Implication  for  Lynch  and 
his  neutralist  attitude  to  the  North,  since 
tlie  IRA  In  Its  political  colours  had  cam- 
paigned on  the  other  side. 

Lynch's  early  Inertia  towards  the  IPA  had 
at  first  been  a  calculated  act  of  hostility  to- 
wards Faulkner.  A  high  official  in  Dublin 
explained:  "Faulkner's  using  the  forces  of 
order  on  the  minority,  his  Intense  harass- 
ment of  Catholic  ghettoes,  wasn't  anything 
we  were  going  to  cooperate  In.  So  from  In- 
ternment (In  August  1971)  until  Faulkner 
went  out  of  business,  we  had  no  reason  to 
do  anything  to  help  him." 

There  were  also  local  difficulties.  "Lynch's 
problem."  said  a  prominent  British  observer 
In  Dublin,  "vas  that  the  national  support 
he  had  wasn't  reflected  In  voting  strengths 
in  the  Dail.  And  there  were  things  he  couldn't 
do  because  the  Judiciary  or  his  colleagues 
were  opposed  to  them.  The  tendency  in  Lon- 
don vms  consistently  to  underrate  his  dif- 
ficulties; and  there  was  too  much  of  a  sur- 
vival of  the  old  English  idea  that  you  could 
give  orders  to  the  Irish.  Even  asking  was 
counter-productive." 

This  was  confirmed  by  Desmond  O'Malley. 
Lynch's  young  and  thrusting  Minister  cf 
Justice.  "Our  problems  weren't  made  easier 
by  pressure  from  Britain — statements  from 
MPs.  Anything  we  could  do  wasn't  going  to 
have  any  great  bearing  on  the  North  anyway. 
The  trouble  In  the  North  is  indigenous  to  the 
North." 

Lynch  and  O'Malley  were  nevertheless 
aware  that  the  trouble  could  spill  Into  the 
South  as  long  as  Southern  opinion  had  any 
residual  sympathy  with  militant  republican- 
ism. For  some  months,  a  curious  stalemate 
had  pertained:  the  Provisional  leaders  who 
lived  and  schemed  in  the  South — Mac  Stlo- 
fain,  O'Connell,  Rory  Brady — were  worried 
that  Lynch  would  move  ghettos  wasn't  any- 
thing we  worried  that  public  opinion  might 
not  support  him  If  he  did.  Such  charges  as 
were  brought  could  only  be  for  offences  com- 
mitted inside  the  Republic;  otherwise  it  was 
no  longer  sovereign  and  law-abiding.  Mac 
Stlofaln  himself  had  recently  been  prose- 
cuted at  Navan.  The  charge  was  possession  of 
a  single  round  of  ammunition,  and  the  due 
penalty  was  a  fine  of  £20. 

This  stalemate  was  broken  by  the  referen- 
dum result.  A  riot  at  Mountjoy  prison  in 
Dublin  a  week  later  gave  ministers  their  op- 
portunity. About  40  prisoners.  30  of  them 
Provisionals  on  remand  on  various  charges, 
were  transferred  to  the  Curragh  camp  outside 
the  city.  Although  the  status  of  the  prisoners 
was  not  changed,  in  the  past  the  Curragh  had 
been  used  for  internment,  and  the  hint  was 
clear. 

But  a  difficulty  as  great  as  the  state  of  pub- 
lic opinion  was  the  condition  of  the  courts. 
Throughout  the  past  two  years,  men  on  arms 
charges  with  strong  and  sometimes  admitted 
cases  against  them  bad  often  been  acquitted 
or  given  trifling  sentences  in  provincial 
courts,  particularly  In  towns  near  the  Border 
like  Clones,  Dundalk  or  Monaghan.  In  Castle- 
bar,  a  man  who  pleaded  guilty  to  possession 
of  eight  guns  and  over  3,000  rounds  was 
found  not  gtiilty  by  the  Jury  on  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Judge — who  was  cheered,  along 
with  the  defendant,  by  Provisional  pickets. 


In  Donegal  town,  a  Jury  cleared  a  man  who 
accepted  "full  responsibility"  for  two  gre- 
nades found  In  bis  possession.  "I'm  glad, 
gentleman,"  the  Judge  told  them,  "that  that's 
your  verdict,  not  mine." 

Shifting  cases  to  Dublin,  where  Judges  and 
Juries  were  less  sensitive  to  Provisional  ap- 
proval or  disapproval,  had  not  made  enough 
difference.  Very  recently,  in  mid-May,  Cathal 
Goulding  had  been  acquitted  in  Dublin  on 
an  incitement  charge  supported  with  fairly 
strong  evidence 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  therefore. 
Lynch  made  bis  move.  Emboldened  by  a  heavy 
vote  In  the  Dail  ratifying  the  Curragh  de- 
cision, he  used  his  powers  under  the  Offences 
Against  the  State  Act  to  establish  a  Special 
Criminal  Court.  It  was  to  sit  In  Dublin,  with 
three  Judges,  observing  the  ordinary  roles  of 
evidence,  but  there  were  to  be  no  Juries. 

KELLY'S   BAH   AND   THE   NEW   tTDA   STRENGTH 

Kelly's  Bar  was  a  melancholy  drinking- 
place  on  the  edge  of  the  bleak  Catholic 
housing  estate  of  Ballymurphy  In  West  Bel- 
fast. In  the  late  afternoon  of  Saturday.  May 
13,  it  was  crowded  with  people  watching  a 
colour  television  relay  of  a  football  match 
between  England  and  West  Germany.  Two 
men  drove  an  1100  car  to  the  door  and  parked 
It.  Minutes  later  it  exploded.  Sixty-three 
people  were  taken  to  hospital,  some  with 
severed  limbs. 

No  good  evidence  connected  the  war  with 
Protestant  terrorists.  On  the  other  hand  there 
was  a  certain  ImplaxislblUty  in  the  alterna- 
tive, official  view  that  the  car  was  left  there 
by  Catholic  terrorists  who  had  nipped  into 
Kelly's  for  a  quick  Jar  on  their  way  to  some 
more  lethal  rendezvous.  Whatever  the  facts, 
the  universal  belief  on  the  Catholic  side  was 
that  the  explosion  was  Protestant  work.  This 
view  was  strengthened  when  shooting  began 
while  victims  were  still  being  carried  out  to 
ambulances;  and  within  a  few  minutes  shots 
were  being  exchanged  between  Ballymurphy 
and  the  Springmartin  estate.  Inhibited  by 
Protestants. 

If  a  random  and  yet  repeated  series  of 
killings,  with  the  killed  chosen  for  nothing 
except  belonging  to  the  opposite  tribe  or 
sect  from  the  killers,  deserves  the  name  of 
civil  wtir,  then  Ireland's  second  civil  war  in 
50  years  began  that  night.  Before  the  end  of 
Sunday,  six  men  and  a  girl  of  13  had  died 
of  gunshot  wounds,  despite  the  efforts  of 
the  Army  to  keep  the  two  sides  apart.  One 
soldier  was  killed  in  the  process.  More  chilling 
still,  vlgUsuites  wearing  bush-bats  and  masks 
had  appeared  for  the  first  time  at  makeshift 
barricades  in  the  nearby  Protestant  district 
of  Woodvale. 

This  wEis  the  real  launching  of  the  Ulster 
Defense  Association.  "It  was  our  own  no-go 
areas  that  made  us,"  said  Dave  Pogel — the 
talkative  Londoner  who  weis  a  founder- 
member  of  the  UDA.  They  were  a  sudden 
disclosure  of  strength,  both  to  their  own 
community  and  to  the  British  authorities. 
UDA  members  threatened  to  barricade  them- 
selves Into  no-go  areas  every  weekend  for 
the  next  five  weeks  unless  action  were  taken 
against  Catholic  no-go  areas,  especially  the 
Bogslde  and  Creggan.  In  terms  of  violence 
against  the  Protestant  community,  they 
were  rapidly  given  Justification.  On  the 
Monday  the  Bluebell  Bar  was  blown  up,  in 
Protestant  Sandy  Row;  17  people  were  htirt, 
three  of  them  girls  aged  13,  10  and  seven. 
On  the  Wednesday,  Junior  Provisionals  fired 
on  workers  leaving  Mackle's,  a  Protestant 
engineering  works  in  the  Springfield  Road, 
and  hit  four  of  them.  On  the  Thursday  a 
Protestant  boy  of  15  playing  at  a  street  cor- 
ner off  the  Shankill  Road  was  shot  dead 
by  automatic  fire,  apparently  from  the  Cath- 
olic Divls  Flats.  By  the  weekend,  the  UDA 
were  drilling  openly:  and  the  weekend  after 
that  they  marched  through  Belfast  as  if  they 
were  being  given  the  freedom  of  the  city. 
This  rapid  rise  In  Protestant  militancy  bad 
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two  Immediate  consequences.  One  was  that 
Faulkner,  preferring  to  rebuild  the  sheep- 
fold  rather  than  lose  even  the  blackest  of 
sheep,  opened  the  Unionist  paity  to  Craig 
again  by  Inviting  him  Into  a  new  committee 
which  was  to  consider  plans  f>r  Northern 
Ireland's  future.  Craig  accepted  the  Invita- 
tion, choosing  to  read  it  as  a  sign  that  the 
whole  party  now  wanted  Storaipnt  back  In 
power. 

The  other  and  even  more 
sequence  was  that  the  Official 
cease-flre.  The  announcement 
ficials    were    suspending    operations 
North  came  from  Dublin,  on  Maj 
Impulse  came  from  Belfast,  and 
was  given  In  so  many  words  as 
danger  of  sectarian  conflict." 

The  Officials  were  no  gentler 
proach  to  guerrilla  warfare  than 
slonals.  They  had  recently  shot 
Ing  Senator  BamhlU  at  short 
unwise  enough  to  draw  a  gun,  ai 
said  later,  "when  they  were 
burn  his  place;"  they  had  tarred 
a  Belfast  schoolgirl  on  suspicion 
spy:   and  they  had  "executed" 
year-old  soldier.  Ranger  William 
they  caught  him  at  home  in 
from  the  British  Army  in  Qermafay 
denied,  then  and  later,  that  pub  ic 
from  these  deeds  had  anything 
their  decision. 

They  were  already  less  active  is  a  fighting 
force  than  the  Provisionals.  Thoy  were  also 
less  blind  to  what  they  were  stirr  ng  up.  They 
could  foresee  the  whirlwind. 
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But  the  Provisionals  went  on. 
the    Officials'    announcement, 
Springfield  Road  police  station 
soldiers  (one  of  whom  died  lat^r 
civilians.  The  Provisionals  had 
ted  the  Belfast  Co-op,  and  thr^ 
last  week  In  May  they  had  set  off 
explosions  a  day.  Mac  Stiofaln 
the  bombing  campaign  would 
less     "poltticar 

terned  or  detained — were  releas^ 
ish  troops  withdrawn.  (These 
tary.    as    distinct    from    the 
demands.) 

The    Provisionals    were 
playing  with  the  idea  of  their 
ference:     and     although     they 
brushed  off  the  pressure  for 
group  of  Derry  women,  they  wer< 
the  hostility  summed  up  by  the 
er.  Mrs.  Hippsley :  "They  expect 
lives  and  the  lives  of  our 
word   of   an   Englishman   slttink 
away   in  Dublin."    (Mac  Stiofaip 
born  John  Stephenson,  In 

The  idea  of  a  truce  as  a  means 
ference  was  discussed  at  a 
May  of  the  Provisionals'  Army 
apparently   consisted    at   the    t 
StlofeUn     himself,     David     O 
Brady,  Joe  Cablll,  and  three 
figures  called  O'Hagan.  Mclnerndy 
The    meeting   took    no   declslor 
deferred,  realistically  enough 
tion  with  the  men  who  in  fac^ 
shots,   the   Provisional 
fast  and  Derry.  They  were 
fvirther    meeting    on    June    1. 

The    scheme    was    upset 
Lynch    and    O'Malley.   The    day 
second    meeting,    Irish    police 
Branch  men  arrested  Brady  at 
Roscommon  and  CabiU  at  the 
Dublin  office.  The  action  was 
police   almost   certainly   hope 
men  than  they  did.  and  to  be 
better   evidence    against   them 
both  men  (after  much  hunger 
were  out  again  within  three 
discharged  by  a  provincial  Jud^ 
quitted   of   Incitement  In   the 
Criminal  Court. 
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Lynch  had  in  fact  acted  petulantly,  out 
of  a  feeling — to  quote  a  source  close  to  him — 
that  "the  dignity  of  government  had  been 
flouted."  Despite  the  Irish  Government's 
new  mandate,  its  new  use  of  the  Curragh 
and  its  new  court,  and  despite  the  Officials' 
new  prudence,  here  were  the  Provisionals 
increasing  the  level  of  their  violence  In  the 
North  and  brazenly  Justifying  It  from  Dub- 
lin: Brady  had  been  on  RTE's  main  television 
talk  show.  Seven  Days,  the  night  before  bis 
arrest. 

The  arrests  put  paid  to  any  immediate 
truce  talk;  the  meeting  with  the  local  com- 
manders was  canceled,  the  Provisional  Army 
Council  decided  against  a  truce.  But  they  had 
a  productive  side  effect.  Mac  Stiofaln  moved 
unusually  briskly  to  fill  the  two  gaps  on  the 
Army  Council.  The  election  to  one  of  them 
of  Seamus  Twomey,  a  blinkered  fighting 
man  in  the  Mac  Stiofaln  mould,  was  no  more 
than  a  recognition  that  the  Belfast  com- 
mander already  had  great  de  facto  Influence 
on  policy.  Mac  Stiofaln  may  have  been  more 
surprised  in  the  event,  by  the  other  choice: 
Sean  Keenan,  former  commander  of  the 
Derry  Provisionals  and  safe  man  of  the 
movement. 

Keenan  was  just  out  of  Long  Kesb.  (By 
June  6  Whitelaw  had  released  470  of  the 
men  Inside.)  He  had  had  a  good  deal  of 
time  to  think  about  the  shift  from  fighting 
to  talking.  Coming  home  to  Derry,  he  found 
it  alive  with  peace  movements.  He  concluded 
that  the  right  moment  had  come.  He  sought 
the  aid  of  the  likeliest  among  his  new  col- 
leagues in  the  Army  Council.  O'Connell  (who, 
with  Mac  Stiofaln,  was  much  in  Derry  him- 
self during  the  first  half  of  June  while  po- 
lice were  still  believed  to  be  In  the  watch 
for  them  in  the  South) . 

O'Connell  was  already  receptive.  He  was 
coming  to  believe  that  peace  might  after  all 
produce  for  the  Provisionals  the  political 
results  they  wanted. 

Part  of  his  reason  for  thinking  so  arose 
out  of  the  activities  of  a  group  called  Con- 
ciliation Ireland.  Its  members  were  profes- 
sional people,  of  both  faiths,  living  in  both 
sides  of  the  Border.  They  represented  the 
outcrop,  the  emergent  faction,  of  a  stratum 
which  until  then  had  hardly  seemed  to  exist 
ih  Ireland;  a  concerned  middle  class.  From 
early  in  the  year,  even  before  they  existed 
as  a  single  named  group,  they  had  had  con- 
tacts at  a  number  of  levels  with  the  Provi- 
sionals, who  spoke  of  and  to  them  with  re- 
spect. Mac  Stiofaln  was  even  persuaded  by 
some  of  them  Into  an  undertaking,  unful- 
filled, not  to  have  any  more  RUC  or  UDR  men 
shot.  Since  direct  rule,  the  Provisionals  hoped 
to  have  the  group's  help  In  setting  up  the  de- 
sired all-Irish  conference. 

The  members  took  soundings,  and  reported 
that — as  they  had  foreseen — there  was  wide- 
spread, though  mostly  qualified,  resistance  to 
the  idea  on  the  Protestant  side.  Gradually 
they  turned  their  attention  to  sponsoring  ef- 
forts not  so  much  at  political  as  at  social 
rapprochement  (which  continues  still).  But 
they  had  encotu'aged  the  Provisionals  on  one 
point.  Their  contacts  with  one  or  two  of 
Whltelaw's  officials  had  led  them  to  believe 
that  the  British  Government  might  be  will- 
ing to  recognise  the  right  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple as  a  whole  to  determine  the  future  of 
Ireland,  Including  the  North.  Since  It  was  al- 
most universally  believed  at  the  time  that 
the  Irish  people  would  choose  a  united  Ire- 
land, this  self-determination  was  a  central 
Provisional  demand.  The  British  Govern- 
ment's position  was  that  It  would  not  stand 
In  the  way  of  unity  if  a  majority  In  the 
North  wanted  It;  but  Whltelaw's  office  was 
still  Intrigued  enough  by  the  Idea  of  ulti- 
mate unity  to  be  experimenting  with  forms 
of  words  for  some  such  declaration,  and 
Conciliation  Ireland's  envoys  seem  to  have 
read  too  strong  an  Intent  into  the  process. 

O'Connell's  other  source  for  his  opponents' 
state  of  mind  was  the  SDLP.  He  and  Hume 


had  been  In  touch  at  least  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  Since  the  SDLP  and  the 
Provisionals  were  contenders  for  the  moral 
leadership  of  the  Catholic  community,  the 
two  men  regarded  one  another  warily.  The 
SDLP's  usefulness  as  a  channel  of  communi- 
cation had  In  any  case  been  limited  by  their 
refusal  to  talk  with  Whitelaw  while  Intern- 
ment lasted.  On  June  7,  though,  Its  six  MP's 
felt  able  to  announce  that  because  of  recent 
releases  from  Long  Kesh  they  could  at  least 
talk  to  Whltelaw's  civil  servants. 

In  fact  they  had  been  doing  that  for  some 
time.  But  Hume  will  now  have  been  able  to 
give  O'Connell  more  credible  Information 
about  the  distance  which  the  British  Gov- 
ernment too  had  moved.  Like  the  Provisional 
IRA,  it  was  much  more  Interested  than  three 
months  before  In  negotiating  with  the  main 
force  engaged  on  the  other  side.  The  multi- 
farious peace  movements  had  achieved  that 
much.  Gone  was  Whltelaw's  absolute  baa 
on  talking  to  the  IRA.  As  long  as  Its  envoys 
were  not  certified  gun-carrying  terrorists, 
business  might  be  done. 

So  when  Keenan  suggested  that  Whitelaw 
should  be  Invited  into  the  Bogside  for  talks, 
and  that  the  invitation  should  be  backed 
with  a  cease-fire — "unilateral  suspension  of 
ops,"  In  Provo  talk — O'Connell  was  ready  to 
urge  the  scheme  on  Mac  Stiofaln. 

THE    PROVOS'    trLTIMATTJM    IS    TURNED    DOWN 

Direct  rule  was  now  more  than  two  months 
old;  and  the  tides  of  battle  and  murder  and 
sudden  death  showed  little  sign  of  ebbing. 
If  British  opinion  at  large  still  seemed  oddly 
quiescent,  political  opinion  was  already 
restive — to  the  point  where  this  newspaper 
found  It  necesasry  to  urge  on  Whitelaw,  and 
the  Protestants,  "the  case  for  patience  In  the 
face  of  outrageous  provocation.''  Whitelaw 
was  in  fact  still  fairly  patient  because  he 
was  fairly  hopefuU  He  still  believed  In  the 
likely  efficacy  of  negotiation. 

His  problem  was  how  to  achieve  It.  He  was 
dividend  between  the  clear  desirability  of 
talking  directly  to  the  people  who  were 
actually  causing  the  current  violence,  and 
the  equally  manifest  danger  of  Infuriating 
Protestants  stUl  further  by  so  doing.  His 
problems  with  Protestants  were  not  made 
easier  by  Faulkner,  who  still  had  influence 
with  them.  Speaking  alongside  Craig  and 
Powell  at  a  loyalist  rally  In  a  field  outside 
Banbrldge  on  June  10,  Faulkner  departed 
from  his  script  to  compare.  Heath  to  Hitler 
and  Mussolini;  and  It  was  a  speech  be  looked 
back  on  afterwards  with  satisfaction. 

Whitelaw  was  once  moved  to  say:  "I  think 
Faulkner  Is  as  much  to  blame  for  what's  hap- 
pened since  the  fall  of  Stormont  as  anyone 
else." 

Middle-ground  men  In  his  own  party  were 
beginning  to  think  the  same  thing.  Faulkner 
had  lately  lost  Robin  Bailie,  a  youngish  solic- 
itor and  Northern  Ireland's  last  Minister 
of  Commerce,  from  what  was  called  the 
Shadow  Cabinet.  It  fulfilled  no  useful  role. 
Bailie  said  In  a  letter  to  Faulkner  not  made 
public  at  the  time.  He  went  on:  "I  believe 
that  the  present  demand  for  a  Stormont 
with  increased  powers  is  unrealistic.  I  am 
fearful  of  the  reaction  of  the  people  when 
the  day  comes  when  this  objective  becomes 
illusory.  I  believe  it  Is  very  dangerous  that 
you  should  now  be  forced  down  a  road  with- 
out having  given  full  consideration  to  wheth- 
er the  ultimate  destination  Is  one  where  a 
worthwhile  and  viable  political  structiire 
and  society  will  be  achieved." 

Now  the  Banbrldge  speech  drove  Sir  Ro- 
bert Porter,  gentlest  and  most  respected  of 
the  former  Stormont  Ministers,  out  of  the 
Unionist  party  altogether.  He  believed 
Faulkner  was  taking  it  too  close  to  Vanguard 
and  not  giving  Whitelaw  a  chance.  "I  think 
It  unfair,"  Porter  wrote,,  "to  expect  him  to 
resolve.  In  three  months,  problems  that  are 
older  than  the  State  Itself." 

On  Sunday,  June  11.  the  UDA  set  up  tem- 


porary barricades  for  the  fifth  weekend  run- 
ning. On  June  13  Whitelaw  agreed  to  see 
the  UDA's  leaders:  It  was  the  first  such 
meeting  since  the  UDA's  emergence.  If 
Whitelaw  had  ever  wondered  whether  Prot- 
estant resentments  were  real,  that  meet- 
ing cleared  his  mind.  They  were  real  enough 
to  survive  even  the  most  muddled  exposi- 
tion. The  chief  grievance — as  voiced  by 
Tommy  Herron,  Billy  Hull  of  the  Loyalist 
Association  of  Workers,  and  Fogel — was  still 
the  Catholic  no-go  areas;  and  nothing  White- 
law  could  say  about  self-inflicted  economic 
wounds  would  persuade  the  UDA  men  that 
these  were  not  a  sign  of  general  favouritism 
towards  Catholics,  though  he  did  persuade 
them  to  forswe.ir  barricades  of  their  own  for 
a  while. 

They  wanted  the  referendum — but  mainly 
in  the  belief  that  only  a  few  Catholic  areas 
would  vote  strongly  for  a  united  Ireland 
"and  then  we'd  know  who  to  cultivate." 
Whitelaw,  bemused,  said  they  should  have 
It  In  September  or  October. 

So  he  knew  what  the  hazards  were  on 
the  UDA  side  when  news  came,  the  same 
day,  of  a  fresh  Initiative  from  the  Provi- 
sionals. At  an  afternoon  Press  conference 
in  the  Bogside  Mac  Stiofaln  read  out  a 
statement  he  had  signed  along  with  O'Con- 
nell, Twomay  and  Martin  McGulnness,  the 
young  and  taciturn  Derry  commander.  They 
Invited  Whitelaw  to  "Free  Derry"  to  dis- 
cuss their  peace  plan.  If  he  accepted  within 
48  hours,  they  would  call  a  week's  cease- 
flre — as  long  as  the  British  Army  responded 
by  ending  arrests,  raids  and  harassment. 

Whltelaw's  reply  was  less  crisp  than  it 
looked.  He  could  not,  he  said,  respond  to 
"ultimatums  from  terrorists" — thus  leav- 
ing open  the  question  of  whether  he  could 
respond  to  overtures  in  other  terms  pre- 
sented by  other  people.  But  the  most  no- 
table part  of  the  exchange  was  that  Mac 
Stiofaln  had  said  nothing  about  Internment. 
If  that  Indifference  was  permitted  to  him,  it 
was  permitted  to  the  SDLP.  Suddenly  the 
SDLP  found  themselves  free  to  talk  direct 
to  Whitelaw.  The  missing  channel  of  nego- 
tiation had  been  found. 

Jealousies  within  the  SDLP,  as  well  as 
between  the  SDLP  and  the  Provisionals,  make 
It  Impossible  to  determine  now  whether  this 
omission  had  been  concerted  with  Hume  and 
therefore  also  with  Whltelaw's  office,  or 
whether  It  was  a  fresh — perhaps  even  an  In- 
advertent— element  Introduced  by  the  Pro- 
visionals and  nUnbly  pounced  on  by  the 
SDLP's  leadership.  The  bald  facts  seem  to 
be  that  Gerry  Fitt,  voluble  leader  of  the  six- 
man  group  and  Its  only  Westminster  MP, 
saw  the  Mac  Stiofaln  terms  on  news  agency 
tape  at  the  Commons — and  their  Importance. 
Prom  a  Tory  MP  close  to  Whitelaw  he  estab- 
lished that  an  SDLP- Whitelaw  meeting  might 
be  fruitful.  At  the  same  time.  In  Belfast,  the 
party  whip  Paddy  Devlin  had  spotted  the 
same  point.  He  telephoned  Austin  Currle, 
another  member  of  the  group,  at  his  house 
outside  Dungannon.  The  following  afternoon, 
Wednesday  June  14,  the  five  SDLP  men  In 
the  province — without  Fitt,  but  with  his  ap- 
proval— met  In  a  Dungannon  restaurant  and 
decided  to  send  two  men  to  see  Whitelaw 
In  London. 

One  was  to  be  Hume,  because  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  Provisional  mind  at  that  mo- 
ment. The  other  was  to  be  Devlin,  because 
of  his  special  commitment  to  the  release  of 
men  Interned:  many  were  his  constltutents 
In  the  Falls:  Involving  him  in  the  talks  was 
a  way  of  preventing  his  repudiating  their 
outcome. 

Their  mission  would  be  to  support  the 
possibility  of  talks  between  the  Provisionals 
and  Whitelaw.  Their  point  of  attack  would 
be  an  issue  of  the  moment,  a  demand  then 
being  made  by  about  120  convicted  men  In 
the  Crumlln  Road  Jail  In  Belfast;  they  wanted 
the  status  of  political  prisoner  and  the  ad- 
vantages they  felt  due  to  It  (civilian  clothes, 


more  visits  and  food  parcels  than  other  con- 
victed men,  less  disagreeable  work).  Some 
of  them  had  been  on  hunger  strike,  at  any 
rate  nominally,  for  a  month.  Most  of  them 
commander  of  the  Belfast  force  among  them, 
Billy  McKee,  was  said  to  be  very  weak  In- 
deed. Twomey's  men  now  active  In  Belfast 
were  In  any  case  the  most  sceptical  about 
the  value  of  a  ceasefire.  If  Whitelaw  could 
be  persuaded  to  make  the  changes  at  the 
Crumlin  Road,  Influential  Provisionals  would 
take  It  as  a  sign  that  talks  were  worth  en- 
tering on. 

Early  the  same  evening  Fitt  was  at  the 
Irish  Club  in  Eaton  Square  when  he  heard 
from  Dungannon  of  his  colleagues'  decision. 
Whitelaw  was  Jxist  back  in  London  (after 
pausing  at  Belfast  airport  for  a  chilly  con- 
frontation with  Faulkner).  Fitt  arranged  to 
see  Whitelaw  at  the  Commons  at  eight  that 
night.  At  that  meetings  he  satisfied  himself 
that  Hume  and  Devlin  would  be  sympathet- 
ically heard;  but  he  did  not  tell  them  of 
the  encounter  when  they  arrived  In  London 
next  day,  Thursday,  Hume  by  way  of  Belfast 
and  Devlin  by  way  of  Dublin. 

Flanked  by  two  senior  civil  servants.  Sir 
William  Nleld  and  Philip  Woodfleld,  White- 
law  received  the  two  envoys  at  the  Northern 
Ireland  Office,  off  St  James's  Park.  He  did  not 
concede  the  Crumlin  Road  point  at  once: 
the  status  of  political  prisoner  did  not  exist 
In  the  United  Kingdom,  and  there  would  be 
uneasiness  in  his  party.  But  he  would  see 
what  he  could  do.  The  best  thing  would  be 
for  Hume  and  Devlin  to  come  back  and  see 
him  at  Stormont  Castle  on  Monday  (his 
routine,  then  and  since,  being  to  spend  the 
first  part  of  the  week  in  Belfast  and  the  sec- 
ond in  London). 

This  had  the  unacknowledged  virtue  that 
Hume  and  Devlin  could  see  the  Provisionals 
over  the  weekend.  As  for  what  the  Provision- 
als might  be  told,  the  Impression  was  given 
that  two  successive  weekends  free  from  all 
violence  would  be  enough  to  Justify  the  re- 
lease of  all  Interned  men,  and  that  a  length- 
ened period  would  earn  a  general  amnesty 
(for  convicted  men  as  well)  and  some  sort  of 
background  political  discussion. 

The  two  men  travelled  back  to  Dublin  with 
Fitt,  spent  the  evening  In  the  bar  at  the 
Gresham  Hotel,  and  met  the  three  other 
members  of  the  group  for  lunch  across  the 
road  In  the  Royal  Dublin  next  day.  That 
afternoon  Hume  and  Devlin  drove  across  Ire- 
land, beyond  the  Six  Counties,  to  Donegal 
town.  They  were  to  be  picked  up  in  a  pub 
there  at  nine  In  the  evening.  After  a  long 
interval,  Devlin  got  a  telephone  message  ask- 
ing them  to  wait  at  Hume's  house  In  Derry 
Instead.  From  there,  at  about  three  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  Saturday  June  17,  they 
were  taken  to  a  little  house  in  the  Creggan. 
There  to  meet  them  were  Mac  Stiofaln  and 
O'Connell. 

The  Provisional  leaders  already  knew  that 
talks  with  Whltelaw's  office  v.ere  In  the  wind. 
What  they  wanted,  for  the  moment,  was  that 
Hume  and  Devlin  sV.ould  xise  their  new  in- 
fluence with  Whitelaw  to  secure  the  release 
from  Long  Kesh  of  Gerry  Adams,  a  young 
Belfast  man  with  a  reputation  in  the  move- 
ment for  level-headedness.  He  was  to  be 
their  other  negotiator  besides  O'Connell.  The 
implication  was  that  the  belligerent  Beli'dst 
brigade  had  to  be  represented,  and  Twomey 
would  not  do. 

DELICATE  TALKS AND  A  CEASEFIRE 

Whitelaw  was  now  back  In  his  Government 
House  lodging  at  Hillsborough.  A  few  hours 
earlier,  on  Friday  night,  he  had  made  a  radio 
broadcast  from  the  BBC  In  Belfast:  it  was 
aimed  at  calming  Protestant  unease  over 
the  talk  of  negotiations  which  filled  the 
newspapers.  "I  think  you  can  Judge,"  he  said, 
"that  I'm  not  the  sort  of  chap  who  makes 
secret  deals  with  anyone."  Nor  had  he — 
yet.  But  when  Hume  telephoned  early  on 
Saturday  morning  with  the  request  about 


Adams,  Whitelaw  did  more  than  approve  the 
release.  He  went  back  to  Stormont  Castle 
for  an  unpubllclsed  word  with  Hume  and 
Devlin  about  bow  the  talks  were  going;  and 
It  was  now  possible  to  arrange  the  encounter 
towards  which  all  this  was  tending,  between 
Whltelaw's  nominees  and  the  Provisionals. 
A  place  and  time  were  set:  a  private  house 
near  Derry,  the  following  Tuesday  afternoon. 

The  SDLP  doves  now  seem  to  have  split 
up:  Devlin,  with  a  large  estate  car  lent  him 
by  the  Provisionals,  to  expedite  the  discus- 
sions going  on  In  the  movement  by  ferrying 
Its  members  to  and  fro  under  safe-conducts 
signed  by  Whltelaw's  staff  or  by  senior  army 
officers:  Hume  to  return  repeatedly  to  the 
two  Provisional  leaders  to  fetch  or  carry 
further  word.  The  two  MPs  Joined  forces 
again  for  their  pre-arranged  Monday  meet- 
ing with  Whitelaw,  again  at  Stormont 
Castle;  and  It  was  duly  announced  after- 
wards that  "special  steps"  were  to  be  taken 
at  Crumlin  Road  at  once. 

Even  then,  the  whole  delicate  process  was 
all  but  up.set  by  a  hitch  In  the  transmission 
of  the  orders.  Telephoning  the  Jail  late  that 
night,  Devlin  discovered  that  the  Governor 
was  still  waiting,  hot  soup  at  the  ready,  for 
the  official  word  of  their  special  status  which 
would  enable  the  hunger  strikers  to  take 
food;  and  McKee  had  had  to  be  removed  In 
the  meantime  to  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital 
(where  he  recovered).  First  Lord  Wlndle- 
sham,  the  MUilster  of  State,  and  then  White- 
law  himself  had  to  be  brought  to  the  phone 
before  the  soup  could  start  flowing. 

Devlin  knew  why  it  mattered.  That  night 
he  had  a  houseful  of  guests:  Adams,  who  was 
by  now  out  of  Long  Kesh,  and  two  other 
senior  Belfast  Provisionals — Ivor  Bell  and 
Prank  McGulgan.  (Mrs.  Devlin  lent  them  all 
latch-keys:  she  Is  still  waiting  to  get  them 
back.)  Early  next  morning  they  were  to  be 
at  an  Anderstown  meeting  of  the  Belfast 
brigade  staff  with  Twomey,  before  they  all 
drove  to  Derry  to  allow  Adams  to  Join 
O'Connell.  As  it  was,  the  men  at  the  meeting 
were  still  not  sure  that  their  friends'  hunger 
strike  was  over.  It  was  an  awkward  start  on 
a  venture  which  called  for  trust  In  the 
British. 

Whltelaw's  negotiators  were  Woodfleld  and 
Frank  Steele,  the  resident  Foreign  Office  man 
In  Belfa.st.  They  met  O'Connell  and  Adams 
twice:  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday  June  20, 
and  early  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  June 
22.  They  began  the  first  meeting  by  present- 
ing credentials  signed  by  Whitelaw:  these 
were  authenticated  by  an  Independent  figure, 
who  then  left  the  four  alone. 

The  deal  done  (after  referrals  to  White- 
Ifi-A-  ar.d  Mac  Stlofain  in  between)  was  appar- 
ently this:  that  In  return  for  a  cessation  of 
hostile  acts  on  the  Provisionals'  side  the 
Army  would  cease  all  harassment — which  In- 
cluded searches  ai:d  arrests — and  would  re- 
duce Its  presence  in  all  sensitive  areas:  and 
that  If  the  truce  held  "for  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod." the  Provisionals  co\ild  expect  a  meet- 
ing with  Whitelaw.  Nothing  was  laid  down 
about  an  end  to  internment,  though  White- 
law's  men  claimed  that  their  policy  was  al- 
ready clearly  tending  that  way. 

It  was  not.  In  fine,  a  very  precise  agree- 
ment— which,  given  a  body  of  men  as  hot 
for  certainties  as  the  Piovircla'.s,  was  a 
prescription  for  trouble.  There  was  nothing 
In  it  about  the  political  future.  But  at  the 
time  It  was  an  occasion  for  wJde.spread  and 
tearful  relief,  even  among  the  Provisionals. 
Before  eleven  on  the  Thursday  morning, 
O'Connell  had  phoned  the  news  to  Mac  Stio- 
faln, by  now  back  in  Dublin.  At  two,  Mac 
Stiofaln  had  the  word  passed  to  news  organi- 
sations (by  Maria  McGuire,  who  had  not  yet 
defected  from  her  Job  as  the  Provisionals' 
press  officer  In  Dublin) :  the  IRA  would  sus- 
pend offensive  operations  at  midnight  the 
following  Monday,  "provided  that  a  public 
reciprocal  response"  was  forthcoming  from 
the  British  Army.  Within  a  couple  of  hours. 
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Whltelaw  bad  said   In  the 

"^er  Majesty's  forces  will  obvlojusly 

cate." 

Malre  Drumm  and  her  hust^and 
himself  Just  out  of  Long  Kesh 
be   In   the    Ballsbrldge   hide- 
Mac  Stiofaln  heard  the  news 
reply  on  the  radio. 

"That's  It  now!"  Mrs.  Drumrc 
we're  going  to  live  normal  live 

Mac  Stiofaln  summed  up  the 
of  a  year  and  a  half's  bitter 
great."  he  said,  "to  be  back  wl' 
the  kids." 

A    SECRET    MEETING    IN 

The  much  desired  meeting 
which  the  Provisionals  hoped 
their   entry   on   their   political 
was  granted  to  them   within 
they  got  it  for  the  wrong 
which  effectively  stultified 
was  already  cracking.  "Whltelau 
trying   to  pour  In  some 
Crete,"  a  man  on  bis  staff  said 

Prom   the  first,  the 
as  if  they  were  mistrustful  of 
cess.  They  claimed,  credibly,  to 
and  better  equipped  than  ever 
yet  In  the  four  days'  gap 
imposed    between    agreement 
they  found  it  necessary  to  klU 
soldiers  and  an  RUC  man  to 
point. 

Their    understanding    of    th 
mind  was  as  eccentric  as  ever. 
It  outrageous  that  shots  they 
Army  post  In  Lenadoon  Aveni^ 
developing    point    of    friction 
communities,  should  be 
estant   gunmen   as  well   as   by 
once   the   truce  was   in  being 
offense    or    negligence    towards 
non-Gaelic  Irishmen  about  re 
policy  document  under  Its  Oaeljc 
Nua  (a  new  Ireland  with  four 
semblles)  :  of  the  Derry 
front   to   the   Protestant 
the  province,  they  left  all  but 

It  was  true  that  many  Cat: 
and  Derry  felt  a  comparable 
virtual   disappearance  of 
streets   was  disconcerting,  eerie 
said  a  social  worker  from 
been  the  only  stability  that 
now  it  was  withdrawn 

If  that  was  true  of  Catholics 
to   be    still   more    true   of 
looked  to  the  Army  for  their 
tectlon   even    though    they   co 
creaslngly  of  It.  Many  Protestants 
profoundly  uneasy  by  the  truce 
line  Protestants  thought  It  an 
useful  to  the  Provisionals  s: 
fof  regrouping.  "There  were 
UDA."  Dave  Fogel  acknowledge< 
would    have    been    sorry    If    th 
lasted.  It's  probably  fair  to  sa\ 
Jorlty  of  members  of  the  UDA 
I  did  myself — that  the  quicker 
better.   Then   we   could 
charade." 

The  first  day  of  the  ceaseflre 
June    27.    Unassuaeed    by 
with  Whitelaw  at  Stormont 
day.  the  UD.\  decided  to  ?radua 
porary  to  permanent  barrlcad; 
men  in  im usual  gear  for  road  <;a 
bush  hats,   masks — were 
surfaces  with  mechanlcPl  drills 
ners  round   Woodvale   and   the 
order  to  embed  spikes  and 
concrete. 

South  from  the  point  where 
Road  changes  Its  name  to 
runs  a  group  of  Protestant 
quarter  of  a  mile  long.  One  of 
worth  Avenue.  At  their 
debounch     Into    the    Sprln 
Catholic  thoroughfare.  On  the 
Monday,  July  3.  the  Army  told 
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there  must  be  no  barricades  at  the  Spring- 
field end  of  those  streets;  otherwise  some 
fifty  Catholic  families  would  be  trapped  be- 
hind them  (and  a  great  many  more  Catholics 
would  see  the  barricades  as  provocation ) . 

The  UDA  demurred.  One  uniformed  man 
told  an  Army  officer  that  they  were  afraid  of 
the  people  on  the  Springfield  Road.  "They're 
not  Catholics  there,"  he  said,  "but  repub- 
licans every  one,  and  we  Just  couldn't  trust 
them." 

The  UDA  moved  up  a  convoy  of  air-com- 
pressors to  operate  its  drills.  A  lieutenant- 
colonel  In  the  King's  Regiment,  Tony  Davles, 
got  them  withdrawn  while  he  parleyed  with 
UDA  leaders  in  his  armoured  "pig."  He  pac- 
ified them  with  a  promise  to  provide  bar- 
ricades of  his  own — Army  vehicles  manned  by 
British  troops.  But  he  was  over-ruled  at 
brigade  level.  The  UDA  leaders  scrambled 
out  of  the  armoured  car  and  ordered  up  their 
men. 

The  main  confrontation  came  In  Alns- 
worth  Avenue,  where  a  convoy  of  buses  and 
lorries  (many  of  them  hijacked)  unloaded 
some  thousands  of  uniformed  men  equipped 
with  perspex  riot  shields.  In  driving  rain,  they 
deployed  and  waited.  The  Army  brought  up 
reinforcements.  The  Brigade  Commander  ar- 
rived. Brigadier  Sandy  Boswell;  so  did  the 
Commander  Land  Forces,  Major-Oeneral 
Robert  Ford,  and  two  men  from  Whltelaw's 
office.  The  Army  had  clearly  got  the  message 
that  deals  with  the  UDA  were  politics,  not 
tactics.  A  negotiation  was  arranged  in  a 
house  In  Alnsworth  Avenue  behind  the  Army 
lines.  It  belonged  to  Eddie  McQill,  a  wages 
clerk  and  a  member  of  Vanguard.  Into  his 
tiny  front  room  crowded  the  General,  the 
Brigadier,  the  officials,  and  four  UDA 
leaders — Herron,  Fogel,  Jim  Anderson  and 
Sammy  Doyle. 

The  UDA  threat  was  simple.  Through  the 
Loyalist  Association  of  Workers,  It  would 
close  down  the  province's  power  stations  un- 
less It  was  allowed  its  barricades.  Ford  left 
to  telephone  Whltelaw.  Whltelaw  authorised 
him  to  shoot  if  he  had  to;  but  Ford  clearly 
felt  free  to  do  a  deal  If  he  could  get  a  re- 
spectable one.  After  three  hours  In  the  Mc- 
Gills'  front  room,  a  fresh  compromise  was 
reached:  Army  barricades,  and  the  Army  as 
well  as  the  UDA  to  patrol  behind  them.  It 
was  a  disputable  advance  on  the  formula 
proposed  at  battalion  commander  level  four 
hours  earlier,  It  had  been  reached  virtually 
In  public,  and  it  conferred  a  new  dignity  on 
the  UDA. 

Ford  was  relieved  that  the  huge  force 
agreed  to  disperse  peacefully:  he  held  Ander- 
son and  Herron  hostage,  at  their  own  sugges- 
tion, while  Alnsworth  Avenue  emptied.  But 
the  UDA  rank-and-file  felt  well  rewarded  for 
their  wait  in  the  rain.  They  were  In  no  doubt 
about  who  had  won.  They  marched  or  rode 
back  down  the  Shanklli  Road  through 
ecstatic  crowds.  One  UDA  leader  said:  "It  was 
like  th»  liberation  of  Paris  all  over  again." 

The  Catholic  community,  more  gloomily, 
took  the  same  view  of  the  incident.  So  did 
the  Provisionals.  "We  saw  the  British  Armv 
back  down  befor?  the  might  of  the  UDA," 
Rorv  Bradv  said  later. 

Catholics  were  also  distressed  bv  the  num- 
ber of  unsolved  murders  In  Belfast  during 
this  time.  There  were  sixteen  during  the 
thirteen  davs  of  the  truce.  Most  of  the  vic- 
tims wore  CithoUcs.  and  few  Catholics  be- 
lieved the  UDA's  denials  of  Involvement. 

It  was  against  this  background  that  White- 
law  decided  to  meet  the  Provisionals.  To  meet 
them  was  to  run  even  graver  risks  with  ex- 
treme Protestant  ot)lnlon:  not  to  meet  them 
was  to  allow  the  Provisionals  a  feeling  that 
a  promise  (even  an  Imprecise  one)  hpd  not 
been  k"pt.  and  to  forfeit  the  chance  of  In- 
fiuencmg  them  for  the  future.  Whltelaw  was 
on  a  loser  either  vay.  But  the  ceaseflre  was  a 
precious  achievement,  and  it  was  increasingly 
threatened.  Any  way  of  saving  It  seemed 
worth  a  try. 


Whltelaw  appears  to  have  taken  the  decl- 
Blon  the  very  day  after  Alnsworth  Avenue— 
on  Tuesday,  July  4,  when  the  truce  was  a 
week  old.  By  Wednesday,  July  6,  Provisional 
leaders  were  already  taking  counsel  about 
how  to  carry  themselves  at  the  meeting.  One 

man  they  consulted  was  Sean  MacBrlde an 

Immensely  respected  Irish  patriot,  son  of 
Yeats's  heroine  Maud  Gonne,  once  an  IRA 
Chief  of  Staff,  later  Ireland's  External  Af- 
fairs Minister,  now  an  International  lawyer. 
At  his  Dublin  house  that  day  he  gave  gen- 
eral advice  to  a  group  made  up  of  Mac  Stio- 
faln, O'Connell,  Twomey,  McGulnness, 
Adams,  Bell  and  Myles  ShevUn,  Mac  Stlo- 
faln's  fiercely  republican  solicitor.  MacBrlde's 
main  point  was  that  they  should  concert 
their  line  and  stick  to  It. 

On  Friday,  July  7  the  same  group.  Includ- 
ing Shevlln,  travelled  by  helicopter  to  RAP 
Aldergrove  (beside  Belfast  airport)  and 
thence  In  an  Andover  to  the  RAF  base  at 
Benson  In  Oxfordshire.  Prom  there  they  were 
driven  50  miles  In  two  Special  Branch  cars  to 
a  house  In  Chelsea.  After  an  early  lunch  the 
Provisionals  were  already  seated  In  a  large, 
book -lined  room  with  Steele,  Woodfleld  and 
Paul  Channon,  a  member  of  hU  ministerial 
team  at  the  time. 

The  meeting  was  bustaess-llke.  Drtaks 
were  waved  away.  Whltelaw  began  by  voic- 
ing what  was  In  fact  the  chief  reason  for  his 
being  there — his  anxiety  not  to  lose  the  Pro- 
visionals' confidence.  "I  hope  that  the  trust 
between  us,"  he  said,  "Is  reinforced  by  this 
meeting." 

Mac  Stiofaln  replied  with  the  Provisionals 
two  main  political  demands:  declarations 
from  Britain  that  the  future  of  Ireland  was 
the  business  of  "the  whole  people  If  Ireland 
acting  and  voting  as  a  unit,"  and  that  Britain 
would  withdraw  from  Irish  soU  by  the  end 
of  1974. 

He  also  repeated  the  military  demands, 
especially  for  an  end  to  Internment.  White- 
law  said  he  understood  republican  feelings. 
but  asked  to  have  his  own  difficulties  about 
Protestant  opinion  understood,  especially 
with  the  season  of  Orange  parades  imminent. 

It  became  clear  that  the  point  which  the 
Provisionals  had  agreed  to  press  In  unison 
(following  MacBrlde's  advice)  was  the  de- 
mand for  an  all-Ireland  decision.  Whltelaw 
explained  that  the  problem  was  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Ireland  Act  1949.  which  put  th« 
destmy  of  part  of  Ireland — the  North— in 
the  hands  of  the  majority  there.  The  Pro- 
visionals protested  that  the  Act  was  "the  very 
root  of  the  trouble."  Mac  Stiofaln  said  many 
Unionists  would  come  quietly  if  that  British 
umbrella  were  removed:  O'Connell  said  ther« 
had  been  too  much  talk  of  a  Protestant  back- 
lash. "These  are  our  people."  he  said,  "and 
we  do  not  desire  a  clash  with  them.  But  they 
cannot  be  allowed  to  Intimidate  and  hold  out 
on  the  whole  people  of  Ireland." 

After  a  break,  the  Provisionals  produced  a 
text  which  asked  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment should  accede  to  their  political  de- 
mands by  nine  in  the  evening  on  the  follow- 
ing Monday — three  days  away.  Whitelaw  said 
this  was  not  possible.  It  was  eventually 
agreed  that  the  Government  should  give  us 
Its  reply  at  a  second  meeting  In  a  week's 
time,  and  that  the  truce  should  nm  till 
then — with  the  Provisionals  free  to  crank  up 
the  engines  of  war  aeain  thereafter  if  the 
reply  was  unacceptable. 

The  Provisionals  also  wanted  an  agree- 
ment to  twenty-four  hours'  notice  of  re- 
sumption of  hostilities,  principally  to  pro- 
tect their  men  from  surprise  arrest  If  the 
British  Fhould  be  the  truce-brsakers,  but  this 
was  not  agreed. 

The  most  crucial  point  arose  at  the  very 
end.  Whitelaw  explained  that  he  had  taken 
a  rerta'n  political  risk  in  comtns;  to  the 
meeting,  and  asked  that  It  should  remain 
a  total  secret.  There  was  then  some  discus- 
sion about  what  happened  if  the  truce  broke 
down  prematurely;  and  AVhltelaw  said:  "H 
the  truce  ends,  all  bets  are  off." 


The  Provisionals  have  since  claimed  that 
be  was  still  talking  about  secrecy — that  be 
meant  "If  the  truce  ends,  you  may  tell  the 
Press  about  this  meeting."  It  Is  Inconceivable 
that  he  meant  any  such  thing,  and  a  piece 
of  amazing  political  naivete  on  the  Provi- 
sionals' part  that  they  should  think  be  did. 
Whitelaw  will  have  known  perfectly  well 
that  it  was  In  exactly  those  circumstances 
that  news  of  the  meeting  would  do  him  most 
harm  with  his  own  party  and  the  Protes- 
tants: be  would  be  held  to  have  cast  away 
his  principles,  held  dialogue  with  the  devil, 
and  not  even  made  any  compensating  gain; 
whereas  a  truce  which  lasted,  even  though 
It  would  undoubtedly  bring  the  meeting  to 
light  in  time,  would  at  lease  give  it  prac- 
tical Justification.  Whltelaw  was  In  fact  talk- 
ing about  the  Provisionals'  military  demands, 
which  had  until  then  been  left  on  one  side. 
He  too  wanted  "harassment"  reduced  to 
nothing;  but  if  the  truce  ended,  the  old 
tactics  would  be  resumed. 

A   FtTRNrrUKE    VAN    BRINGS    WAE    AGAIN 

The  misunderstanding  took  on  a  fatal  im- 
portance, because  the  truce  did  end.  At  about 
the  time  when  the  meeting  broke  up  in 
London,  two  P>rovislonals  in  Belfast  (Seamus 
Loughran  and  Gerry  O'Hare)  had  gathered 
a  crowd  of  several  hundred  people  and 
marched  them  downhill  towards  the  Lena- 
doon Avenue  post  for  a  UDA-style  staring- 
match  with  the  Army.  The  Issue  was  housing. 

Lenadoon  Avenue  is  the  link  road  between 
Protestant  and  Catholic  enclaves  on  the 
Suffolk  estate  in  Belfast's  western  suburbs, 
beyond  Andersonstown :  the  Protestants,  and 
the  Army  post,  are  at  the  lower  end.  Fovur 
days  before,  an  ad  hoc  group  of  local  Cath- 
olics calling  themselves  the  Lenadoon  Hous- 
ing Committee  had  asked  Mike  Tomllnson, 
the  Gunner  lieutenant-colonel  in  military 
charge  of  the  neighborhood,  M  they  might 
rehouse  a  number  of  Catholic  refugees  from 
other  areas  in  sixteen  empty  houses  at  the 
Protestant  end  of  the  avenue.  Tomllnson 
suggested  they  should  ask  the  Northern  Ire- 
land Housing  Executive.  Three  days  later, 
estfly  on  the  Thursday  evening,  the  first  of 
the  Catholic  families — armed  with  the  Execu- 
tive's leave — took  possession;  and  a  group 
of  Protestants,  Including  UDA  men  from 
elsewhere  in  Belfast,  gathered  outside  and 
started  shouting  abuse. 

The  Army  stood  by  to  keep  the  peace;  but 
early  on  Friday  morning  the  Lenadoon  Hous- 
ing Committee  called  on  the  Provisionals. 
They  stayed  on  the  sidelines.  In  their  own 
account,  whUe  Tomllnson  explamed  to  the 
Committee  (who  thought  him  too  gentle  with 
the  UDA)  that  he  had  to  go  carefully  because 
of  recent  trouble  in  the  area;  and  they  only 
moved  in  when  a  Catholic  family  named 
Bailey  arrived  at  the  upper  end  of  the  avenue 
with  their  furniture  and  the  story  that  they 
had  been  evicted  from  the  lower  end  by  Pro- 
testants. Then  Loughran,  with  O'Hare,  led  off 
his  march. 

Tomllnson — adamant  about  the  danger  of 
sectarian  attack  from  the  UDA  If  he  allowed 
any  more  families  In,  whatever  legal  rights 
the  Housing  Executive  had  given  them — 
contrived  to  put  Loughran  off  until  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  and  then  until  that  after- 
noon, so  that  the  Provisionals  could  produce 
a  more  eminent  negotiator.  This  turned  out 
to  be  Twomey,  their  commander  in  Belfast. 
His  approach  was  brisk:  if  the  Army  wotild 
not  take  the  UDA  on  and  put  the  families 
in,  then  the  Provisionals  would.  He  gave  the 
Army  twenty-four  hours — and  was  barracked 
by  the  Catholic  crowd  for  so  doing. 

The  next  morning,  Sunday.  July  9,  In  a 
meeting  at  the  nearby  Army  post  at  Mus- 
grave  Park,  a  last  attempt  was  made  to  save 
the  situation.  Two  of  Whltelaw's  men  were 
there,  Nell  Calrncross  and  Dennis  Trevelyan. 
but  they  could  do  little;  the  Issue  was  now 
between  the  Provisionals  and  the  UDA.  The 
Provisionals  wanted  the  families  housed  here 
and  now;  the  UDA,  through  one  Sam  Mur- 


phy, simply  said  that  no  Catholics  were  com- 
ing into  lower  Lenadoon.  Calmcroes  and 
Trevelyan  collected  the  firm  impression  that 
no  compromise  whatever  would  be  accepted. 
The  best  they  could  suggest  was  the  creation 
of  a  new  Catholic  enclave  nearby  and  the  re- 
furbishment of  an  old  one,  which  offered  no 
immediate  comfort  to  the  families  at  issue. 
Twomey — negotiating  through  Loughran 
while  he  himself  stayed  outside,  so  that  be 
could  keep  In  touch  with  O'Connell  in  Dub- 
lin— dismissed  the  idea  as  outrageous. 

By  early  afternoon  it  was  apparent  that 
there  was  no  business  to  be  done.  Twomey 
reported  to  O'Connell,  and  was  authorized 
to  go  ahead  with  a  forcible  rehousing  attempt 
at  four  o'clock.  O'Connell  phoned  Steele. 
Finally,  with  some  difficulty,  he  got  through 
to  Whitelaw  at  bis  Cumberland  home.  Noth- 
ing changed  as  a  result.  (One  Provisional 
source  says  Whltelaw  undertook  to  ring  back. 
"Dave's  still  waiting  for  that  call.") 

At  about  five  in  the  evening  a  large  crowd 
formed  up  behind  a  bright  orange  lorry 
loaded  with  the  furniture  of  the  families  in 
dispute.  It  moved  off  down  the  hill.  Near 
the  Army  post  a  Saracen  nosed  through 
newly-erected  barbed-wire  defences  and 
rammed  It.  From  then  on  the  decline  from 
rubber  bullets,  through  water  cannon  and 
CS  gas,  to  real  bullets  was  almost  ritual.  By 
nine  o'clock  O'Connell  and  Mac  Stiofaln  had 
confirmed  in  Dublin  that  the  truce  was 
over. 

It  was  unfortunate,  perhaps,  that  Twom- 
ey's  mood  sboiild  have  been  worsened  by  his 
being  stopped  and  searched  at  an  Army  post 
in  Andersontown  Just  before  the  final  clash. 
It  was  unfortunate  that  Whltelaw's  most 
senior  officials  were  out  of  Belfast  that  week- 
end as  a  result  of  the  London  meeting.  It 
was  unfortunate  that  the  Army  had  bull- 
dozed two  Catholic  barricades  In  Portadown 
that  morning  as  a  preparation  for  an  Orange 
parade  at  which  UDA  men  appeared. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  Official  IRA 
in  the  Lenadoon  area  should  have  been  pre- 
pared to  suspend  their  own  cesisefire  and 
start  shooting  at  the  Army  with  an  intensity 
which  the  Provisionals  will  have  felt  obliged 
to  emulate.  (A  Belfast-based  reporter  saw 
an  Official  IRA  officer  at  the  scene  and  took 
a  statement  from  him  while  he  directed  his 
men.  It  went  like  this:  "The  Official  Repub- 
lican Movement — Pat-get  down  with  the  SLR 
and  cover  Tony:  Mickey's  with  him.  .  .  .  are 
acting  In  defence  of  their  areas — Ge*  on  top 
of  the  high  flats,  Billy,  and  cover  the  boys  in 
the  bottom  .  .  .  against  the  aggression  of 
British  troops — Take  that  pistol  and  cover 
the  back.  .  .  .") 

Yet  none  of  these  things  seem  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  why  the  truce   gave  way. 

Shattered  by  the  breakdown.  Whitelaw  said 
flatly  that  the  Lenadoon  Incident  had  been 
"set  up  by  the  IRA  to  provide  a  Justification 
for  a  resumption  of  terrorist  activities."  He 
had  some  colour  for  saying  it:  his  staff 
doubted  whether  the  homeless  families  in 
question  were  as  homeless  as  all  that.  But  the 
Provisionals  did  not  simply  want  to  get  back 
to  fighting  for  its  own  sake.  Indeed,  they 
wanted  the  truce  to  continue — but  on  their 
terms;  and  those  were  that  the  Army  should 
take  on  the  UDA  and  win.  Whether  they  ar- 
ranged the  Incident  or  found  it,  that  was 
what  they  wanted  at  Lenadoon.  That  was 
what  O'Connell  rang  Steele  and  Whltelaw  to 
ask  for.  In  more  general  terms,  he  had  asked 
for  the  same  thing  in  London  two  days  ear- 
lier. It  was  the  old  illusion:  only  give  the 
Prods  a  bloody  nose  and  they'll  see  sense. 

Whltelaw  was  to  suffer  a  worse  blow  yet. 
In  the  small  hours  of  Monday,  July  10.  Mac 
Stiofaln  and  O'Connell  put  out  another 
statement.  Formally,  in  the  name  of  the  Irish 
Republican  Publicity  Bureau,  it  disclosed 
that  they  had  talked  to  Whltelaw  In  London. 

It  was  not  done  out  of  malice.  Months 
afterwards.  Provisional  leaders  were  surprised 
by  the  notion  that  there  was  any  barm  in 


it.  The  likelier  explanation  is  that,  given 
their  misreading  of  Whltelaw's  "All  bete  are 
off,"  they  wanted  to  salvage  from  the  wreck 
of  the  truce  a  little  personal  kudos;  they  had 
talked  to  a  British  cabinet  minister  on  equal 
terms.  But  they  were  destroying  their  own 
opportunities  of  negotiated  advance.  A  La- 
bour MP  who  knew  them  summed  up  bis 
Impression  of  why  they  did  It  in  a  single, 
sorrowful  word :  "Gormlessness." 

Heath  had.  in  the  WhitehaU  phrase, 
"covered"  the  London  meeting — given  it  bis 
personal  approval;  but  he  knew  the  risks. 
The  Downing  Street  view  was  that  the  be- 
trayal of  the  meeting  was  the  worst  thing 
the  Provisionals  ever  did. 

Whitelaw  made  a  statement  in  the  Com- 
mons the  same  day.  He  wtw  not  prepared  to 
apologise,  be  said,  for  any  action  taken  to 
save  lives.  But  a  fortnight  later,  during  a 
debate  on  Northern  Ireland,  Captain  Willie 
Orr  (the  leader  of  the  Unionists  at  West- 
minister) asked  him  for  a  clear  undertaking 
that  neither  he  "nor  his  Ministers,  advisers 
nor  any  emissary  on  his  behalf  will  ever 
again  sit  down  with  representatives  of  the 
Provisional  IRA." 

Whitelaw  was  on  his  feet  at  once.  "My 
honourable  friend  can  have  that  now." 

The  way  of  negotiation  was  closed. 

CHARACTERS  IN  THK  DRAMA 

Willie  Whitelaw,  Northern  Ireland  Secre- 
tary: he  believed  in  negotiation,  but  the 
Provos  blocked  It  by  leaking  the  news. 

Sean  Mac  Stiofaln,  Provisional  leader:  his 
worst  mistake  was  to  reject  Heath's  direct 
rule  move  out  of  hand. 

John  Hume,  SDLP  negotiator;  he  carried 
the  secret  messages  of  hope  between  White- 
law  and  the  Provisionals. 

David  O'Connell,  the  Provisionals  top 
thinker — but  he  let  them  display  "gormless- 
ness," "sheer  lack  of  political  nous". 

Brian  Faulkner,  Unionist  leader:  be  waa 
Judged  "as  much  to  blame  for  what's  hap- 
pened as  anyone  else". 

Seamus  Twomey,  Provisional  commander 
In  Belfast:  If  the  Army  wouldn't  take  the 
Protestant  UDA  on,  his  men  would. 

[From  the  London  Sunday  Times, 

Mar.  18,  1973] 

A  New  Perspective  on  Ulster — Part  2 — The 

Year's  Lesson:  Violence  is  Irreversible 
(By  John  Whale) 

A  year  ago  this  week,  British  Ministers 
took  over  the  Government  of  Northern  Ire- 
land. Within  the  next  few  days  they  are  to 
publish,  in  a  White  Paper,  their  plans  for 
restoring  It  in  altered  form.  This,  the  sec- 
ond part  of  a  major  Inquiry  into  the  year  of 
Direct  Rule,  describes  the  undiminished  tur- 
moil the  White  Paper  must  confront. 

Last  week's  installment  told  how.  in  the 
first  four  months  of  that  year,  the  Provi- 
sional IRA  missed  its  two  great  opportuni- 
ties. It  responded  to  the  ending  of  the  era  of 
Protestant  supremacy  not  with  political  ini- 
tiatives to  consolidate  Its  gains,  but  with 
unremitting  violence — which  predictably 
swept  the  Protestant  extremists  into  a  street 
army  of  their  own.  Then  In  Jime,  1972,  there 
came  a  fragile  truce,  and  the  British  Gov- 
ernment took  the  risk  of  talking  to  the 
Provisionals  secretly  but  face-to-face.  Yet  the 
Provisionals  responded  first  by  forcing  a 
breach  of  the  truce,  then  by  betraying  the 
fact  that  the  talks  had  taken  place — thus  rul- 
ing out  the  political  possibility  of  further  di- 
rect negotiation.  Only  a  deepening  spiral  of 
violence  could  follow. . . . 

On  Tuesday,  July  18 — nine  days  after  the 
truce  broke — an  air  taxi  lifted  off  from  Wes- 
ton, a  private  field  near  Dublin,  and  fiew 
to  Luton.  On  board  were  Myles  Shevlln,  Joe 
Cabin  and  Gerry  Adams.  The  Provisionals 
were  showing  small  realisation  that  they  bad 
let  their  golden  chances  pass  them  by. 

Shevlln  was  lawyer  to  Sean  Mac  Stiofaln, 
the  Provisionals'  unyielding  militarist  lead- 
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er.  and  had  accompanied  him  11  dajrs  before 
to  the  London  meeting  with  WUle  White- 
law,  Britain's  Northern  Ireland  Secretary. 
Cabin  was  an  old  warhorse  out  of  the  same 
stable.  Adams  spoke  for  the  Belfast  brigade, 
the  most  gun-minded  part  of  the  movement. 
Prom  Luton,  the  group  drove  to  a  house  In 
the  country  to  meet  the  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position, Harold  Wilson. 

The  night  after  the  breaking  ctf  the  truce 
Wilson  had  gone  round  to  Whltelaw's  London 
flat  with  Merlyn  Rees,  Labours  spokesman 
on  Ireland.  They  found  Whltela^  Inflnltely 
depressed.  Wilson,  wanting  to  4°  what  he 
could,  said  he  was  thinking  of  |  seeing  the 
Provos  again  himself.  He  read  i  Whltelaw's 
lack  of  protest  as  the  silence  of  as  sent. 

The  meeting  was  set  up  thiough  John 
O'Connell.  a  rmblln  doctor  and  a  Labour 
member  of  the  Dall:  he  had  sponsored  an 
earlier  encounter  between  WlLMn  and  the 
Provisionals  In  March,  and  now  traveled  with 
the  three  emissaries.  (Final  arrangements 
were  made  so  late  that  Merlyi,  Rees  was 
caught  on  a  party  visit  to  Jack  Lynch,  the 
Irish  Prime  Minister.  In  DubllnJ  He  had  to 
leave  a  Royal  Hibernian  lunch  early,  giving 
a  truthful  explanation,  and  he  i  cached  the 
rendezvous  late.) 

Wilson  was  a  shade  disappoint*  d  when  the 
Provisionals  turned  up:  he  had  expected 
David  O'Connell  (no  relation  of  the  Doctor's) 
and  Rory  Brady,  the  two  form  Br  teachers 
who  carried  such  Intellectual  equipment  as 
the  movement  possessed.  Yet  although  the 
delegation  was  made  up  of  hard  men,  they 
behaved  as  If  their  expectations  ^-ere  politi- 
cal. "What  have  you  got  to  say  to  us,  Mr. 
Wilson?"  were  the  first  words  sicken  when 
the  meeting  began.  The  Provls  onals  were 
still  pursuing  the  double  declaatlon  they 
wanted  from  Britain:  that  the  North's  future 
was  for  all  Ireland  to  decide,  and  i  hat  Britain 
would  be  out  by  the  end  of  197'l .  They  still 
believed  that  they  could  strike  an  under- 
standing with  the  UDA  once  ]  irltaln  had 
given  notice  to  quit. 

ShevUn  (who  found  Wilson  ongenlal — a 
sentiment  not  returned)  tried  tc  s'nake  new 
Government  proposals  out  of  th  s  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  by  saying  that  t  ie  ceasefire 
had  ended  because  the  Provision  ils  had  got 
nothing  out  of  It.  It  was  a  claim  Shevlln 
knew  to  be  untrue:  he  had  hlitiself  heard 
Whltelaw's  promise  to  take  their  demands 
on  board,  and  the  truce  broke  aefore  they 
learnt  the  Government's  answer. 

It  also  showed  that  the  Provisionals'  in- 
comprehension of  British  pHDiiths  remained 
profoxind.  Wilson  tried  to  mak !  them  see 
that  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  could 
speak  to  the  Government,  but  not  for  It. 
More  than  that,  he  explained  tha  ;  because  of 
the  disclosure  of  the  London  m«  etlng  there 
could  be  no  Government  propos  lis  an\-way. 
Any  move  must  come  from  th(  m.  Neither 
point  registered. 

Wilson  took  no  risks  with  leaks ,  That  same 
day.  Maudllng  resigned  as  Horn  >  Secretary. 
A  ministerial  career  badly  maule  1  by  North- 
ern Ireland  was  finally  put  t(  death  by 
something  quite  different — the  'oulson  af- 
fair. There  was  a  Commons  stat  iment  from 
Heath:  Wilson's  absence  needed  explaining. 
His  staff  explained.  The  news  i  ras  anyway 
burled  by  Maudllng's  departure. 

Two  days  later,  on  July  20,  In  t^'o  speeches 
In  London,  the  British  Governm*  nt  formally 
and  specifically  refused  the  twof  )ld  declara- 
tion the  Provisionals  wanted.  The  Prime  Min- 
ister, Edward  Heath,  said;  "We  as  a  Govern- 
ment can  give  an  assurance  tha  the  status 
of  Northern  Ireland  as  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  will  not  be  altered  exc  >pt  by  con- 
sent." Whltelaw  said:  "Ulster  Is  our  re- 
sponsibility. It  Is  a  heavy  responsibility,  but 
It  Is  one  the  Government  will  no ;  shirk."  No 
all-Ireland  decision,  no  promise  of  evacua- 
tion. 

With  the  wisdom  of  hindsight,  it  least  one 
among  the  senior  Provisionals  lat  ;r  perceived 
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that  Instead  of  lifting  their  gaze  to  these 
large  political  proepects  they  would  have 
done  better  to  keep  their  eyes  on  the  narrow 
tactical  bourn  of  a  durable  ceasefire.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  point  troubled 
them  at  the  time.  The  arguments  which  now 
began  to  divide  them  were  about  differing 
kinds  of  military  approach,  not  about 
whether  a  military  approach  was  desirable 
at  all.  Three  times  recently  the  Army  post 
In  Andersonstown  had  been  attacked  with 
rockets.  Mortars  and  bazookas  were  already 
In  use.  Should  the  Provisionals  put  their 
energies  Into  that  kind  of  Intensified  attack 
against  the  Army,  or  should  they  press  on 
with  Indiscriminate  explosions? 

The  faction  on  the  Provisionals'  Army 
Council  which  doubted  the  usefulness  of 
bombs  was  not  wholly  moved  by  a  concern  for 
the  lives  of  Innocent  civilians.  The  lives  of 
Provisional  bomb-handlers  were  at  risk,  too: 
commercial  gelignite  was  hard  to  get  now 
that  the  Lynch  Government  was  slowly 
lengthening  Its  arm,  and  explosives  based  on 
chemical  fertilisers  were  perilously  xmstable. 

This  band  of  non-bombers  did  not  Include 
Cahlll.  nor  presumably  Mac  Stlofaln;  but  It 
does  appear  to  have  Included  David  O'Con- 
nell. They  now  sought  the  aid  of  the  man 
who  was  for  the  moment  the  father-figure 
of  the  movement,  the  Irish  International 
lawyer  Sean  MacBrlde.  John  O'Connell  was 
again  willing  to  act  as  Intermediary. 

On  the  morning  of  Friday,  July  21,  he  had 
MacBrlde  to  his  office  on  the  Dublin  quays 
and  put  the  case  to  him.  MacBrlde  agreed 
to  take  It  on:  he  would  advise  the  Pro- 
visionals to  stop  bombing,  If  the  members 
of  the  Army  Council  asked  him. 

They  never  did.  The  bombers  among  them 
had  pre-empted  the  decision.  Late  that  after- 
noon John  O'Connell  gave  Wilson  a  hopeful 
report  by  telephone;  something  might  yet 
be  saved.  Then  he  went  owt  to  a  house  In 
the  suburb  of  Templeogue  which  the  Pro- 
visionals used.  CahUl  was  there,  Just  back 
from  Belfast.  They  were  guardedly  discussing 
an  end  to  the  bombing  when  Cahlll  broke 
off  to  switch  on  the  television  set.  He  wanted 
to  watch  the  4.50  pm  headlines  on  Ulster 
Television  from  Belfast.  The  news  was  the 
news  of  Bloody  Friday. 

Between  nine  minutes  past  two  and  half 
past  three  on  a  sunny  afternoon  In  Belfast, 
twenty-two  bombs  had  gone  off.  Most  of  them 
were  m  cars.  One  car  had  been  driven  Into 
the  forecourt  of  the  Oxford  Street  bus  sta- 
tion: another  was  left  on  the  wide  pave- 
ment outside  a  row  of  shops  at  Cavehlll  Road, 
m  north  Belfast.  The  city  was  already  prey 
to  confusion  and  terror  when  they  blew  up. 
Those  two  bombs  took  the  lives  of  eleven 
people  (two  of  them  soldiers)  and  injxired 
130,  many  of  them  horribly. 

Cahlll  switched  off  the  set.  "That's  the  way 
It's  got  to  be,"  he  said. 

John  O'Connell  was  sick  In  the  garden 
outside. 

MOTOHMAN WHY    FT    WAS   A    WALKOVER 

Lord  Carrlngton.  the  Defence  Secretary. 
Joined  Whltelaw  on  a  plane  to  Belfast  from 
London  that  night.  "Right,"  Whltelaw  said 
to  him.  "Now  they've  given  It  to  us.  We  can 
go  into  the  no-go  areas." 

Grievously  enough  misapplied,  force  can 
defeat  Itself.  Whltelaw  saw  that  the  Pro- 
visionals had  put  themselves  In  the  wrong 
on  Bloody  Friday  as  surely  as  the  British 
Army  had  In  Dcrry  on  Bloody  Sunday,  six 
months  before.  The  slmilailty  of  names  was 
right.  Those  two  days  were  the  cardinal 
events  of  1972:  they  demonstrated  the  bar- 
renness, and  worse,  of  a  purely  military  ap- 
proach to  the  Northern  Ireland  dilemma.  The 
difference  between  them  was  that  the  British 
took  the  point.  The  Provisionals  persisted. 
But  for  the  moment,  at  least,  they  had  for- 
feited al!  moral  claim  to  the  loyalty  of  even 
their  closest  supporters;  and  in  doing  so  they 
had  presented  the  British  Army  with  a  con- 
siderable tactical  opportunity. 


The  Provisionals  were  themselves  so  well 
aware  of  this  that  many  of  them  seriously 
believed  the  forcee  of  order  to  have  deliber- 
ately worsened  the  effects  of  the  day's  bombs 
by  ignoring  telephoned  warnings.  It  was  true 
that  the  Cavehlll  Road  car  bomb,  one  of  the 
two  most  damaging,  was  signalled  an  hour 
and  eight  minutes  before  It  exploded;  and 
other  warnings  also  went  astray.  But  they 
were  never  phoned  directly  to  the  Army  or 
the  RUC,  a  large  number  of  false  alarms  were 
raised  on  that  day  as  on  every  other,  and 
the  widespread  panic  in  the  city  that  after- 
noon Jammed  telephones  and  streets,  so  that 
it  was  as  difficult  for  well-intentioned  callers 
to  get  through  to  the  forces  of  order  as  It  was 
for  bomb-disposal  teams  to  get  to  the  bombs. 

Contingency  plans  for  a  forcible,  military 
entry  Into  the  fortified  Catholic  enclaves  had 
existed  for  many  months:  Brian  Faulkner 
remembered  them  from  his  own  days  as 
Prime  Minister  at  Stormont;  but  they  re- 
mained unused  for  as  long  as  it  was  thought 
that  civilian  resistance  would  give  rise  to 
so  many  civilian  deaths  as  to  outweigh  the 
gain  In  Protestant  goodwill.  Even  now,  a  last 
attempt  was  made  at  negotiated  entry  in- 
stead. Three  of  Whltelaw's  officials  went  to 
the  Bogslde  and  Creggan  in  Derry  to  talk 
down  the  barricades:  the  three  were  Frank 
Steele  and  Philip  Woodfleld,  who  in  June  had 
negotiated  the  ill-fated  truce,  and  David 
Bllliland,  a  Derry  man  by  birth.  But  although 
they  won  local  support,  especially  from  John 
Hume  (who  had  represented  the  area  at 
Stormont  for  the  Social  Democratic  and  La- 
bour Party),  the  hand  of  the  IRA  was  still 
heavy  enough  to  withstand  it. 

To  strengthen  the  arm  of  Bogslders  who 
wanted  to  be  law-abiding.  Whltelaw  sum- 
moned Faulkner  and  asked  him  to  make  a 
public  statement  urging  the  UDA  to  disman- 
tle their  barricades.  Faulkner  refused;  he 
cotild  not  compromise  his  principles,  he  said. 
The  UDA's  own  contribution  was  a  threat 
to  put  sawdust  in  the  oU  supply  to  the  Bog- 
slde gasworks:  they  rescinded  It,  a  little 
shame-facedly,  when  they  discovered  that 
the  gasworks  supplied  the  whole  city,  and 
loyal  Protestants  would  be  discomforted  as 
well. 

Military  preparations  were  In  any  case 
going  on  at  the  same  time.  Carrlngton's  re- 
ply to  Whltelaw  had  been  that  the  Job  could 
be  done,  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  week  at  least. 
During  that  week  the  Army  press  office  at 
Lisburn  let  it  be  understood  that  there  was 
con.stemation  in  senior  ranlcs  because  the 
faithful  "pig."  the  one-ton  Htimber,  was  no 
longer  battle- worthy:  Its  hide  was  not 
tough  enough  to  withstand  new  IRRA  bul- 
\e'^s.  The  DrUv  Mirror  obligingly  splashed  the 
story;  and  it  provided  cover  of  a  sort  for  the 
suddea  appearance  at  Sydenham  airfield,  by 
the  Belfast  shipyard,  of  hundreds  of  six- 
wheeled  Saracens.  They  were  a  torrid  Medi- 
terranean-sand yellow:  many  of  them  had 
been  In  Malta  until  recently,  when  the  run- 
ning row  between  the  Maltese  Government 
and  N.ATO  had  opportunely  released  tl'eni. 
Two  PKME  units  came  In  to  pnint  as  many 
as  possible  a  more  suitable  dun  Ulster  colour; 
and  convoys  of  them  trundled  through  the 
night  to  He  in  wait  in  Ballykelly  and  Eglln- 
to'T  barracks  on  the  edge  of  berry. 

In  the  event.  Operation  Motormai  (the 
Army's  name  for  it)  was  reminiscent  of  that 
other  recent  feat  of  British  arms,  the  Inva- 
sion of  AnguUla.  It  was  a  walkover,  because 
the  other  side  stayed  away.  The  punch  was 
laboriously  telegraphed.  On  the  evei^lng  of 
Friday,  July  28,  Whltelaw  broadcast  over 
RTE,  the  preferred  listening  of  the  Catholic 
community,  to  say  that  all  barricades  must 
ai.d  would  come  down:  forty-eight  hours 
later,  from  Stormont  Castle,  he  announced 
the  start  of  "substantial  military  activity" 
and  advised  people  to  stay  off  the  streets. 
The  Provisionals  chose  to  take  the  hint.  Most 
cf  them  went  South,  and  much  of  their 
weaponry  was  hidden  In  the  country.  When 
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the  Saracens  roiled,  in  the  small  hours  of 
Monday  July  31,  the  wet  streets  were  deserted. 

Although  the  main  work  of  clearing  bar- 
ricades and  re-establishing  an  Army  pres- 
ence was  done  in  Derry.  the  flag  was  shown 
in  Newry  and  Belfast  too.  Seamus  Twomey, 
who  commanded  the  Provisionals'  Belfast 
brigade,  had  stayed  behind  In  Andersonstown 
to  watch.  He  got  out  of  bed,  saw  a  soldier 
sitting  on  every  doorstep  and  went  back  to 
sleep.  By  the  end  of  the  day  there  was  hardly 
a  school  or  a  park  in  the  area  without  its 
new  growth  of  Army  sand-bags  and  corru- 
gated sheeting. 

But  for  the  death  of  two  young  men  in 
Derry,  it  would  have  t)een  a  bloodless  coup. 
By  far  the  worst  violence  of  the  day  was 
caused  not  by  the  Army  but  by  three  car 
bombs  In  the  small  and  hitherto  untroubled 
County  Derry  village  of  Claudy.  Seven  peo- 
ple died  as  a  result,  one  of  them  a  girl  of 
nine,  another  a  former  nurse.  From  Dublin, 
the  Provisionals  disclaimed  responsibility; 
but  even  though  Claudy  came  later  to  be  re- 
garded as  freelance  work,  they  could  not 
altogether  deny  the  responsibility  of  example. 
Their  cause  was  further  damaged. 

DARLINGTON     AND     A     GAMBLE    THAT     FAn.ED 

The  advantage  was  still  vrtth  Whltelaw, 
and  he  pressed  it.  His  aim  had  always  been 
to  restore  normal  politics.  Now  that  he  had 
removed  the  most  abnormal  feature  of  the 
province's  civic  life — the  no-go  areas  where 
the  state  could  not  even  attempt  to  enforce 
the  law — he  decided  to  see  whether  concili- 
ation could  generate  agreement  where  Prot- 
estant supremaclsm  and  republican  terror- 
ism had  both  failed. 

On  August  11  he  sent  out  letters  to  the 
lesuiers  of  the  seven  political  parties  repre- 
sented among  the  fifty  members  of  the  old 
Stormont  parliament,  inviting  them  to  a  con- 
ference on  the  province's  future.  It  was  to  be 
held  In  six  weeks'  time  "at  a  suitable  venue 
in  England  outside  London."  The  place  his 
officials  had  their  eye  on  was  Darlington: 
a  hotel  being  created  out  of  a  re^onably  se- 
cluded country  house  there  Xwild  be  fln- 
Isbed,  but  still  empty,  at  about  the  right 
time. 

It  was  a  brave  and  ingenious  try.  Between 
them,  the  old  parties  could  speak  for  most 
of  the  forces  engaged.  The  Reverend  Ian 
Paisley's  Democratic  Unionist  Party  under- 
stood extreme  Protestant  opinion,  and  the 
SDLP  had  links  across  the  Catholic  com- 
munity from  the  Dublin  Government  to  the 
Provisionals. 

The  Provisionals  were  In  any  case  no  great 
loss  for  the  moment.  Their  bombing  rate  had 
fallen  only  slightly  since  Motorman,  and  their 
Interest  In  politics  was  totally  submerged. 
New  evidence  of  that  was  furnished  by  Maria 
McGulre,  their  young  press  officer  In  Dublin, 
who  ran  out  on  them  at  the  end  of  August. 
Her  story  appeared  In  The  Observer,  start- 
ing on  September  3.  She  had  known  both 
O'Connell  and  Brady  well;  and  she  sug- 
gested that  although  they  were  Increasingly 
unhappy  at  the  policy  of  "senseless  killings" 
which  Mac  Stlofaln  was  pursuing  because  he 
knew  no  other,  they  were  also  increasingly 
denied  influence  within  the  movement — a 
process  which  the  publication  of  her  story 
will  have  done  nothing  to  reverse. 

Then  the  difficulties  began.  The  Protestant 
UDA  had  taken  down  its  barricades  on  the 
morning  of  Motorman.  "We  read  that  they 
were  moving  against  Derry,"  said  Tommy 
Herron.  a  former  night-porter  who  was  the 
UDA's  vice-chairman.  "As  soon  as  we  got  con- 
firmation we  ordered  our  men  to  let  the  Army 
take  down  the  barricades.  We  could  have 
done  It  ourselves,  but  the  Army  had  superior 
equipment."  So  the  spikes  came  out  of  the 
roads,  men  of  1  Para  were  on  patrol  again, 
and  In  the  little  streets  round  the  Shanklll 
all  was  as  merry  as  a  marriage  bell. 

But  not  for  long.  Working-class  Protestants 
in  Belfast  tended  to  suppose  that  because 
they  honoured  the  Queen  they  could  expect 
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Indulgent  handling  by  her  soldiers.  In  this 
they  were  mistaken.  Sir  Harry  Tuzo,  then  In 
his  last  months  as  Army  Commander  in 
Northern  Ireland,  once  asked  a  sergeant 
whether  he  would  have  any  difficulty  about 
firing  on  Protestants  If  he  had  to. 

"No,  Sir,"  the  sergeant  replied.  "Just  so 
long  as  provided  they're  Irish." 

The  discovery  was  all  the  more  painful 
when  it  came.  Protestant  terrorism  was  on 
the  increase.  The  Paras  had  a  crisp  line  in 
riot  control  which  before  long  moved  the  UDA 
to  suggest  that  they  should  be  posted  to  the 
Jungle,  "where  they  would  be  at  home."  Then 
on  September  7  they  shot  two  men  dead  in 
contentious  crlcumstances  on  the  Shanklll 
Road.  Paisley  demanded  a  Judicial  Inquiry. 
When  he  was  refused  ("the  agony  of  Widgery 
again,"  Tuzo  said),  he  announced  that  he 
would  not  be  at  Whltelaw's  conference. 

The  pure  Orange  interest  might  yet  have 
been  represented  at  Darlington  by  BUI  Craig, 
still  the  leading  apologist  for  the  Ulster 
Right  by  virtue  of  being  the  only  member  of 
It  who  could  finish  a  sentence.  Since  he  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Unionist  party,  he 
might  have  gone  as  part  of  Faulkner's  team; 
but  that  was  made  Impossible  on  September 
11  when  Craig  took  on  the  titular  leadership 
of  a  coalition  between  his  Vanguard  organi- 
zation (which  wsis  still  Just  respectable)  and 
the  UDA  (which  was  not). 

The  SDLP  men,  for  their  part,  tried  to 
use  Darlington  to  show  that  they  could  do 
more  for  Catholics  than  the  Provisional  IRA 
could.  They  said  they  would  only  go  If  Inter- 
ment ended.  It  had  already  been  much 
reduced:  724  men  had  been  let  out,  leaving 
(with  30  new  detention  orders  signed)  241 
inside.  The  SDLP  pressed  Whltelaw  on  the 
p)olnt  at  least  twice,  and  then  Heath  on 
September  12  at  Chequers.  In  a  last  attempt 
to  help  the  party,  ministers  announced  on 
September  21  that  they  would  change  the 
system:  they  would  hand  over  the  Job  of 
making  detention  orders  to  a  tribunal,  and 
they  would  set  up  a  commission — Lord  Dip- 
lock  was  later  found  to  chair  it — which  would 
seek  some  more  elegant  way  out  of  the 
impasse  in  the  long  term. 

The  change  was  not  enough  to  allow  the 
SDLP  to  feel  that  Its  gamble  had  paid  off. 
Gerry  Fltt,  its  leader,  had  to  announce  that 
the  party  would  not  be  at  Darlington. 

It  meant,  for  one  thing,  that  Lynch's  posi- 
tion would  remain  uncomprehended  by  Brit- 
ain. The  Special  no-Jury  court  in  Dublin  was 
convicting  a  great  many  more  people  than 
It  acquitted.  Bloody  Friday  had  given  Des- 
mond O'MaUey  (Lynch's  energetic  Minister 
of  Justice)  moral  backing  to  order  that  all 
licensed  weapons  over  a  certain  size  should 
be  turned  in  to  the  police,  and  a  byelection 
gain  in  mid-Cork  had  made  Lynch  feel  that 
his  Government  was  strong  enough  to  start 
drafting  a  law  which  would  net  IRA  men  in 
the  South  even  when  they  had  committed 
no  offence  there. 

The  SDLP  men's  relation  with  Lynch  was 
not  as  cosy  as  it  had  been;  but  they  would 
have  been  able  to  explain  that  this  delicate 
dialogue  between  him  and  his  electorate 
could  only  be  rushed  at  peril.  Heath  and 
Lynch  had  met  at  the  Munich  Olympics. 
"Why  can't  you  pull  Mac  Stlofaln  in?"  Heath 
had  asked.  Lynch  had  explained  the  difficulty 
of  getting  evidence,  and  the  subject  was 
dropped.  A  few  hours  later.  Lynch  was 
astonished  to  read  a  long  statement  from 
Heath's  Press  staff  to  the  effect  that  Heath 
had  requested  firmer  action  on  specific 
points.  For  a  man  already  touchy  about  being 
nicknamed  Union  Jack  Lynch,  It  was  a  per- 
suasion to  go  slow  on  new  measures. 

More  than  that,  the  SDLP  men's  absence 
from  Darlington  meant  that  their  plans  for 
the  future  of  the  North  went  by  the  board. 
They  were  gratified  by  the  Press  attention 
which  their  will-they-won't-they  antics  won 
them  at  the  time;  but  they  have  complained 
since   that   their   central   proposal — divided 


loyalties  in  Ulster  to  be  recognised  in  di- 
vided rule  by  Britain  and  Ireland — has  never 
been  properly  examined  by  the  British 
Government.  Yet  It  could  not  be.  It  was  not 
properly  presented.  Ministers  and  delegates 
at  Darlington  could  read  about  it  in  the 
papers,  but  the  SDLP  men  were  not  there 
to  argue  It. 

So  the  delegates  who  gathered  at  Darling- 
ton on  September  24,  exactly  half  way 
through  the  year  of  direct  rule,  were  there 
to  take  part  in  a  pavane  of  the  unionist 
centre.  Only  three  parties  came:  Faulkner's 
Unionists,  and  two  non-sectarian  parties.  Al- 
liance and  the  Northern  Ireland  Labour 
Party.  Just  enough  disagreement  was  gen- 
erated to  indicate  that  the  difficiUt  questions 
for  any  new  Ulster  would  be  two:  how  to 
share  power  between  the  communities,  and 
who  should  control  the  forces  of  order. 

Whltelaw  was  not  yet  totally  discouraged 
out  of  his  belief  that  a  new  kind  of  con- 
sensus politics  might  emerge  for  Northern 
Ireland.  But  he  could  see  that  it  would  take 
longer  than  he  had  expected.  The  only  news 
to  come  out  of  Darlington  was  that  the  Gov- 
ernment's conclusions  would  be  Issued  not 
as  a  White  Paper  (a  basis  for  legislation) 
but  as  a  Green  Paper  (a  basis  for  discussion 
only).  Whltelaw  seemed  to  have  taken  ac- 
count of  advice  offered  him  on  the  last  day 
at  Darlington  by  Phellm  O'Neill,  who  had 
sat  on  the  Tory  benches  at  Westminster  with 
liim  throughout  the  fifties  and  had  now 
moved  from  the  Unionists  to  lead  Alliance. 
"For  Heaven's  sake,  Willie,"  he  said,  "don't 
be  in  a  hurry." 

THE    "LOYALISTS"    TUBN    AGAINST    THE    BRITISH 

The  steps  with  which  Whltelaw  sought 
to  struggle  forward  became  smaller  and 
smaller.  After  the  Darlington  attempt,  the 
Blackpool  attempt.  On  October  11  he  told 
Tories  in  conference  there  that  his  next  step 
In  Northern  Ireland  would  be  local  govern- 
ment elections  In  two  months'  time.  Nothing 
as  ambitious  as  his  attempt  to  end  the  war 
by  his  London  meeting  with  the  Provisionals, 
who  had  themselves  frustrated  it;  nothing 
even  as  reflective  as  the  Darlington  talks, 
nullified  by  the  SDLP:  Just  ordinary  council 
elections,  necessary  for  an  agreed  reform  In 
local  government,  and  to  be  held  under  pro- 
portional representation  as  an  experiment. 
He  seemed  certain  that  he  could  manage 
that. 

He  reckoned  without  Billy  Hull  and  the 
Protestant  armies  of  the  streets.  Hull  was  a 
shipyard  union  leader.  Immensely  thickset, 
who  ran  the  Loyalist  Association  of  Work- 
ers— the  UDA  in  daytime  overalls:  it  claimed 
100,000  members.  He  told  a  rally  two  days 
later  that  the  elections  were  undemocratic, 
and  people  trying  to  vote  In  them  would  not 
be  allowed  to  go  to  the  polls. 

His  objection  was  to  proportional  repre- 
sentation— ostensibly  because  it  was  un- 
Brltlsh,  in  fact  because  he  was  afraid  it 
would  further  fragment  the  already  frag- 
mented unionist  vote.  (A  better  argument 
was  Whltelaw's  promise,  four  months  before, 
that  before  the  local  elections  there  should 
be  a  Border  referendum;  but  the  difficulty 
for  Hull  was  that  a  referendum  was  un- 
Brittsh,  too.) 

Whltelaw  resisted  while  he  could;  but  the 
pressures  on  the  other  side  were  of  a  special 
virulence.  On  October  27  he  announced  that 
the  local  elections  would  be  put  off  till  the 
spring. 

The  Intervening  fortnight  was  one  of 
Northern  Island's  worst  periods  of  cyclic,  self- 
nourishing  madness  In  the  whole  year.  Riot- 
ing began  in  east  Belfast,  the  almost  entire- 
ly Protestant  territory  on  the  shipyard  side 
of  the  river  Lagan;  but  it  spread  soon  enough 
to  the  other  bank,  and  then  to  Derry. 
If  the  forces  of  order  began  it.  as  Protestants 
claimed,  then  even  the  topsy-turvy  normal- 
ities of  ghetto  life  were  overthrown;  two 
RUC  men,  never  ordinarily  the  tyrants  of 
Protestant  districts,  had  to  be  rescued  by  a 
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unit  of  Paras  from  a  crowd  on 
Road.  The  disorder  seemed,  In 
sent  an  upsurge  of  confused 
the  leaders  of  the  Protestants  on 
had  no  Interest  In  checking. 

"To  heU   with  the  British 
leader    Tommy    Herron    shouted 
phone  to  a  reporter  after  a 
been  knocked  dov/n  and  killed 
In  a  dark  and  turbulent  street: 
the   Whltelaw   administration! 
Army  and  the  British  Governmefit 
OUT  enemies."  But  there  were 
to  deal  with,  too.  One  Catholic 
east  Belfast  had  Its  statutes 
sledge-hammers:    another    was 
Some  of  the  destruction  was 
scale.  At  a  Catholic  school  in 
beyond  Woodvale,  the  girls 
science  room  one  morning  to  find 
"tTDA"  chalked  on  the  blackboanl 
poured  Into  their  tank  of  flsh. 

No    sooner   had   Roy   Bradford 
Faulkner's  ablest  minister  and 
fast  MP  at  Stormont)   patched 
by  arranging  for  UDA  leaders  to 
law  and  Tuzo,  then  Craig  told 
Club  In  London:  "We  are  prepared 
out   and   shoot   and   kill;"   and 
Loyalist    Council,    the    Vanguard 
coalition  be  chaired,  promptly 
"giving     voice    to     the    feelings 
loyalists." 

The  odd  thing  was  that  the 
at  the  time,  were  lying 
They  could  afford  to:  their  work 
done  for  them.  The  constituent 
liOyallst  Council  had  all  come 
resist  IR.A.  violence.  They  had 
programmes  worth  the  name,  and 
It.  When  the  IRA's  activity 
ought  to  have  declined.  But  the 
returning  normality — even  on  the 
represented  by  local  council 
somehow  a  threat  to  them.  They 
tension  kept  high.  Once  the  gen 
of  the  bottle,  there  was  no  putting 

Dimly,  through   the   smoke  of 
night,  many  Protestants  began 
ceive  a  truth  they  had  kept  from 
for  years:    that  In  fact   for  all 
Jacks   over   the   front   door   and 
photographs  over  the  mantelpiece 
liked  Britain  and  the  British 
could    not    conclude    from    this 
destiny  was  with  the  South,  since 
be  to  exchange  the  frying-pan 
so  they  were  left  with  only  one 
look   to — an   Ulster   Independent 
Craig  was  now  beginning  to  urge 
earnestly  than  before:   and  after 
of  the  past  two  weeks  the  Brltlsji 
Itles  were  uneasily  aware  that  If 
number   of   Protestants   took    It 
heads  to  agree  with  him,  they  wou  d 
to  stop.  Yet  they  ought  to  be 
Craig  In  his  "shoot  and  kill"  mood 
speak  for  most  "loyalists,"  then 
minority  In  an  independent 
could  expect  either  a  cowed  life 
one. 

The  British  Government  acknow 
potency  of  this  threat  by  devotldg 
energy  to  heading  it  off.  First,  the 
Green  Paper,  published  on  Octobt  r 
at  great  pains  to  point  out  that 
Ireland  depended  absolutely  for 
security   and    International   posltl^: 
membership  of  the  United  Kin 
was  rather  less  emphasis  on  the 
that  the  province  was  on  the  same 
the  Republic  (though  that  passagi 
reverberatlngly  vague  phrase  aboui 
for  an  "Irish  dimension"  In  any 
was  the  one  everybody  noticed) . 

Second.  David  Howell,  one  of 
ministerial  lieutenants,  took 
his   numbed   constituents   In 
November  3   an   extremely  detail^ 
about  the   ill   consequences   of   a 
Ireland  declaration  of  Independence 
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and  most  striking.  Heath  came  to  Belfast  to 
deliver  the  message  himself. 

"To  those  who  urge  that  Northern  Ireland 
should  seize  Its  own  unilateral  Independ- 
ence," he  said  on  November  16  In  a  lunch- 
time  speech  at  the  Culloden  Hotel,  "I  must 
say  that  not  only  would  such  an  attempt 
bring  about  a  bloodbath,  but  that  were  It  to 
succeed  the  British  Government  would  not 
pay  one  penny  of  the  £200  million  a  year 
now  provided  for  the  province  to  an  Inde- 
pendent country  such  as  they  claim  they 
want." 

Nothing  changed,  of  course.  In  Northern 
Ireland,  the  language  of  enlightened  self- 
interest  is  as  little  understood  as  Gaelic. 
Craig  said  Vanguard  would  not  want  British 
money,  anyway. 

And  lest  Heath  should  forget  them  during 
his  visit,  the  Provisionals  let  off  a  couple  of 
bombs  In  the  sidestreets  of  downtown  Belfast. 
It  ought  to  have  been  impossible:  all  such 
streets  had  been  shut  off  a  few  days  before 
with  heavy  metal  gates,  painted  blue  and 
guarded  by  soldiers.  But  big  shops  often 
have  both  main-street  and  side-street  doors. 
The  Provisionals  took  one  bomb  In  through 
British  Home  Stores,  and  another  through 
Wool  worth  s. 

MAC  stiofain:  lynch  brings  the  news 
A  week  later,  en  Friday,  November  24, 
Heath  gave  a  small  dinner  party  at  Down- 
ing Street.  The  chief  guest  was  Jack  Lynch. 
The  meeting  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
new  phase,  both  in  the  war  against  the  IRA 
and  In  the  quest  for  a  political  settlement; 
yet  it  only  took  place  by  accident.  Lynch 
was  booked  to  speak  the  night  before  at 
the  Oxford  Union  (where  he  duly  won  a 
massive  majority  for  Irish  unity).  The  For- 
eign Ministry  in  Dublin  had  taken  no  ad- 
vantage of  the  engagement.  It  was  only  when 
the  then  British  ambassador  In  Dublin,  Sir 
John  Peck,  came  to  hear  of  it  that  Downing 
Street  was  hastily  added  to  the  Itinerary. 
Lynch  came  with  his  meal  ticket  in  his 
hand:  Mac  Stiofain  was  In  Mountjoy  prison 
in  Dublin,  awaiting  trial.  He  had  been 
watched  for  some  time;  but  It  had  appar- 
ently been  thought  worth  picking  him  up, 
in  the  silent  suburbs  of  Dublin  during  the 
small  hours  of  the  previous  Sunday  morning, 
because  he  was  known  to  have  left  the  house 
of  a  Radio  Telefls  Eireann  reporter  for  whom 
he  had  made  a  radio  recording.  In  other 
words,  there  would  be  actual  evidence  on 
which  to  charge  hjm  with  membership  of 
an  unlawful  organisation. 

That  same  Sunday,  RTE  allowed  the  re- 
porter—Kevin O'Kelly— to  broadcast  a  de- 
tailed third-person  account  of  what  Mac 
Stiofain  had  said:  "'We  believe,'  he  said, 
'that  by  armed  struggle  alone  can  we  achieve 
our  objective,'  "  and  so  on.  It  was  a  breach 
of  the  spirit,  though  not  the  letter,  of  a 
directive  already  given  by  the  Government 
under  the  Broadcasting  Act  to  RTE — that 
it  should  not  broadcast  statements  made 
on  behalf  of  unlawful  organisations.  Lynch 
had  coldly  asked  the  RTE  Authority  for  an 
explanation.  The  Authority  had  denied  dis- 
obeying the  directive.  On  the  morning  of 
the  Downing  Street  dinner,  with  Lynch  on 
the  telephone  from  the  Irish  Embassy  In 
Grosvenor  Place,  the  Irish  Cabinet  had  de- 
cided how  to  answer  the  denial. 

Reminded  in  the  car  on  the  way  to  Down- 
ing Street  that  Heath  was  a  blunt  man  who 
must  be  spoken  to  bluntly,  Lynch  kept  his 
aces  up  his  sleeve  till  the  small  company 
was  gathered  round  the  dlnlngtable.  Then 
he  announced  that  his  Government  was  sack- 
ing the  entire  RTE  Authority:  all  eight 
members  were  getting  their  notices  at  that 
very  moment. 

He  shot  up  in  Heath's  estimation.  "Ted 
Heath  was  immensely  impressed,"  says  a  man 
who  should  know.  "The  sacking  of  the  Au- 
thority amused  him  enormously.  He  said  he 
wished  he  could  do  the  same  at  the  BBC." 

Lynch  had  more  than  that  to  tell.  The 


following  Monday,  he  said,  his  new  Bill  would 
be  published  In  Dublin.  It  was  called  the 
Offences  Against  the  State  (Amendment) 
BUI  1972;  and  It  would  at  last  deal  with  the 
difficulty  that  people  who  were  evidently  IRa 
activists  could  not  be  convicted  In  the  South 
because  they  had  committed  no  provable 
offence  there.  The  BUI  would  make  It  possi- 
ble to  convict  men  picked  up  Just  South  of 
the  Border  after  committing  an  offence  Just 
North  of  it;  and  In  cases  where  the  charge 
was  that  a  man  belonged  to  an  unlawful  or- 
ganisation, a  senior  police  officer's  belief  to 
that  effect  would  be  admissible  In  evidence. 

Heath,  it  seems,  was  "thrUled";  and  Lynch 
was  emboldened  to  attack.  In  view  of  what 
he  was  doing,  he  said,  It  was  grossly  unfair 
that  there  should  be  sniping  at  him  In  Brit- 
ain, In  the  Press  and  elsewhere:  It  should  be 
given  no  encouragement  by  government  and 
Its  spokesmen. 

He  was  pushing  his  luck.  The  convivial 
atmosphere  seems  to  have  clouded.  Lynch 
did  less  well  when  he  moved  on  to  the  ques- 
tions he  had  come  to  ask.  Did  the  Green 
Paper's  phrase  about  an  "Irish  dimension" 
mean  that  the  White  Paper,  when  it  came, 
would  propose  a  full  CouncU  of  Ireland,  a 
North-South  consultative  body  acceptable 
to  Dublin? 

The  phrase  meant  what  It  said,  Heath  re- 
plied. 

Lynch  persevered.  Ought  he  not  himself 
be  Involved  In  negotiations  about  the  White 
Paper? 

"Discusslor.s,  not  negotiations,"  Heath  said. 
The  phrase  hung  In  Lynch 's  memory. 

His  anxiety  was  for  the  form  rather  than 
the  fact  of  advance  towards  Irish  unity,  since 
he  knew  that  his  electorate  wanted  nothing 
more.  (Fresh  evidence  of  that  was  already  to 
liand  In  the  doubtful  progress  of  his  referen- 
dum campaign  to  remove  one  notorious  ob- 
stacle  to  unity,  the  Roman  Church's  special 
mention  in  the  Irish  constitution:  In  the  end 
he  only  carried  his  point  on  a  minority 
vote.)  But  even  the  form  looked  like  being 
hard  to  achieve.  Lynch  went  home  disheart- 
ened to  Dublin. 

There  his  Judgment  on  dealings  with  the 
IRA,  at  any  rate,  was  borne  out.  Twenty-four 
hours  after  the  Downing  Street  dinner,  on 
the  evening  of  Saturday,  November  25.  Mac 
Stiofain  was  found  guUty  at  the  Special 
Criminal  Court  of  being  a  member  of  an  un- 
lawful organisation,  largely  on  the  evidence 
of  the  RTE  tape,  and  given  the  minimum 
sentence  of  six  months. 

Mac  Stiofain  had  been  on  a  hunger  and 
thirst  strike  for  the  six  days  since  he  was 
picked  v.^.  Students  of  the  movement  sug- 
Rest  that  he  did  not  expect  to  be  convicted: 
the  point  of  the  hunger  strike  was  to  get  the 
trial  brought  on  quickly,  so  that  he  could 
return  to  the  Provisionals  before  they  had 
time  to  operate  their  rule  that  Imprisoned 
men  lose  their  rank.  The  scheme  had  gone 
wrong,  and  he  was  stuck  with  the  strike. 
He  made  the  best  of  It.  "I'll  see  you  dead  In 
hell  before  I  submit."  he  shoiited  to  Mr. 
Justice  Griffin.  "You  had  no  evidence  against 
me.  I  wlU  be  dead  in  six  days.  Live  with  that." 

The  Judge  contrived  to:  he  has  since  been 
promoted  to  the  Supreme  Court;  and  Mac 
Stiofain  himself  showed  greater  longevity 
than  he  expected.  His  hunger  and  thirst 
strike  went  on.  though  Dublin  was  fuU  of  the 
uBual  allegations  about  his  drinking  his 
shower- water.  On  the  night  he  was  sentenced. 
Saturday.  November  25,  he  was  taken  to  the 
Mater  Hospital.  An  armed  attempt  to  free 
him  failed  the  following  evening.  His  friends 
In  the  movement  urged  him  to  eat  and  drink, 
but  believed  him  to  be  dying:  that  day  and 
the  next  both  the  former  and  the  present 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  went  to  see  him  (not 
at  his  request,  though  possibly  at  someone 
else's),  and  he  was  given  absolution. 

Late  on  Monday  he  was  taken  by  helicopter 
to  the  Curragh  camp,  outside  Dublin,  for 
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greater  safety.  There,  on  Tuesday,  he  decided 
to  break  his  fast :  he  had  something  to  drink. 
The  next  night  some  thousands  of  people 
marched  In  the  rain  through  Dublin  from  the 
Llffey  to  the  Dail  (the  Irish  Commons) :  they 
burnt  an  effigy  of  O'MaUey,  and  a  copy  of  the 
DaUy  Express  with  its  splash  headline  "A  Sip 
of  Surrender."  And  after  that  the  excite- 
ment was  over. 

There  was  one  more  Incident  In  Dublin 
that  week.  On  the  evening  of  Friday,  Decem- 
ber 1,  the  Dall  was  taking  the  key  decision  on 
Lynch 's  new  Amendment  BlU;  and  It  looked 
as  If  Lynch 's  ruling  Fianna  FaU  party  might 
lose.  Both  opposition  parties.  Fine  Gael  and 
Labour,  thought  the  powers  in  the  Bill  ex- 
cessive. Only  the  Fine  Gael  leader,  Llam  Cos- 
grave,  h£Wl  declared  his  support  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. At  about  eight  In  the  evening,  two 
bombs  went  off  in  the  centre  of  Dublin,  kill- 
ing two  people:  UDA  responsibUlty  was  later 
guessed  at,  but  never  proved.  Lawlessness 
seemed  uncomfortably  near.  Fine  Gael  mem- 
bers were  glad  to  crowd  back  behind  their 
leader,  and  the  BiU  was  swept  through. 

The  irony  was  that  a  general  election 
forced  by  a  defeat  on  that  Issue  would  have 
stated  Lynch  very  well:  he  would  have  won 
handsomely.  The  man  who  came  out  of  the 
affair  most  fortimately  was  Cosgrave :  he  kept 
his  conscience,  and  his  party,  whole,  and  he 
lived  to  fight  another  day. 

THE  CARDINAL'S  MAP :   A  PIN  FOR  EACH  BODY 

There  Is  a  Downing  Street  In  Belfast:  a 
smaU  street  off  the  ShankiU  Road.  On  the 
mommg  of  the  day  when  the  prostrate  Mac 
Stiofain  was  air-lifted  to  the  Curragh,  Mrs. 
Minnie  Mldgley — a  Church  of  Ireland  mem- 
ber, a  good  Protestant,  like  all  her  neigh- 
bours in  Downing  Street — was  bringing  in 
her  milk  when  she  heard  a  btirst  of  auto- 
matic flre  outside.  Venturing  out  and  round 
the  corner,  she  found  a  late-middle-aged 
man  and  four  boys  near  a  wrecked  and 
bullet-marked  car.  Two  of  the  boys  were 
hurt,  the  younger  of  them  very  batily;  and 
the  man  could  not  help  him,  because  he  had 
himself  been  hit  In  the  shoulder. 

Mrs.  Mldgley  knelt  down,  cradled  the 
chUd's  head  on  her  apron,  and  did  what  she 
could  to  make  him  comfortable  by  following 
the  man's  Instructions.  She  did  not  realise  at 
first  that  they  were  father  and  son,  nor  with 
what  dreadful  certainty  the  man  knew  that 
the  child  was  dying,  being  himself  a  doctor. 
But  she  had  realised,  at  a  glance,  that  they 
were  Catholics.  She  could  tell  by  the  boys' 
blazers. 

"That's  what  I  hate  about  Northern  Ire- 
land." she  said  later:  "the  school  uniforms." 

The  man  was  Peter  Gormley,  an  eye  spe- 
cialist. The  boy  was  his  14-year-old  son 
Rory.  Dr.  Gormley  was  driving  his  three 
sons  and  a  friend  of  theirs  to  school.  One  of 
the  boys  had  thought  he  heard  the  shout: 
"There's  a  car  full  of  Talgs,"  but  the  attack 
might  have  been  more  premeditated  than 
that  suggested.  Rory's  death  was  only  one 
more  of  Belfast's  random  killings:  unex- 
plained, unpunished. 

But  Mrs.  Mldgley  plucked  up  her  courage, 
and  went  up  Uito  the  comfortable  neigh- 
bourhood where  the  Gormley 's  lived,  and 
made  herself  known  to  Mrs.  Gormley,  and 
told  hsr  that  she  had  triad  to  give  Rory  the 
love  his  mother  would  have  given  him. 

For  all  the  appearance  it  gave  of  being  a 
city  sunk  In  vicious  gloom,  Belfast  had  at 
least  its  share  of  human  kindness.  More 
than  that,  as  another  winter  drew  on.  count- 
less ordinary  citizens  on  both  sides  were 
filled  with  an  Ineffable  weariness  at  the  daily 
renewed  agonies  of  bereavement  and  pain. 
By  now,  few  lives  were  untouched.  In  the 
province  as  a  whole,  one  person  in  every  200 
had  su.Tered  death  or  injury:  Ui  Belfast  the 
proportion  was  far  higher;  and  every  victim 
had  relatives,  friends,  acquaintances. 

Belfast  Is  beyond  comparison  the  most  af- 
flicted city  In  the  British  Isles.  Between  Feb- 


ruary 1951  and  March  1972,  In  the  United 
Kingdom  taken  as  a  whole,  there  were  42 
"disasters" — defined  as  events  demanding  ex- 
traordinary mobUisatlon  of  emergency  serv- 
ices: train  crashes,  mine  blasts,  big  road  ac- 
cidents. Starting  only  in  August  1969,  Bel- 
fast's major  riots  and  explosions  had  already 
passed  that  total  by  March  1972;  and  the 
rate  had  not  dropped  since  then. 

Those  calculations  were  made  by  a  surgeon 
at  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital  In  Belfast, 
Bill  Rutherford.  (They  appear  In  the  Feb- 
ruary, 1973,  issue  of  Injury,  the  British  Jour- 
nal of  Accident  Surgery.)  Rutherford  was  al- 
ready running,  on  the  side,  a  body  called  Ac- 
tion for  Peace,  an  umbrella  organisation  for 
several  groups  struggling  to  relieve  fear  and 
tension  on  the  streets.  It  was  no  accident 
that  a  high  proportion  of  the  people  engaged 
in  such  work  were  surgeons.  Photographers, 
bystanders,  even  relatives,  seldom  saw  the 
whole  extent  of  an  Injtu-y  (especially  from  a 
high -velocity  bullet,  which  might  cause  no 
outward  bleeding  at  all) .  The  men  who  knew 
the  full  depth  of  the  physical  (let  alone  the 
psychological)  wounds  suffered  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Belfast  were  the  men  whose  Job  It  was 
to  bind  them  up. 

Although  the  intensity  of  IRA  bombing,  or 
of  UDA -backed  rioting,  waned  from  time  to 
time,  sectarian  murders  like  the  kUlIng  of 
Rory  Gormley  made  sure  that  the  city's  state 
of  distress  was  kept  high.  On  the  wall  of  his 
study  In  Armagh,  Cardinal  Conway,  a  Belfast 
man  and  head  of  the  Roman  Church  In  Ire- 
land, had  a  map  stuck  with  coloured  pins  to 
mark  the  places  where  bodies  had  been  found. 
By  early  December  there  were  106  pins  in 
place  for  1972;  93  of  them  were  In  Belfast, 
and  77  of  the  victims  were  Catholic. 

The  special  murder  taskforce  which  'White- 
law  announced  on  December  7,  Jointly 
manned  by  military  police  and  the  RUC,  had 
an  almost  Impossible  beat.  It  may  have  kept 
Catholics  from  being  kidnapped  and  then 
dumped  in  Protestant  areas  as  corpses;  but 
they  were  shot  from  moving  cars  Instead. 
Many  Catholics  believed  that  the  Army  Itself 
used  plainclothes  assassination  squads 
against  suspected  IRA  men. 

Since  aU  of  this  was  a  persuasion  to  go  out 
as  little  as  possible,  existence  became  in- 
creasingly Joyless,  especially  for  Catholics; 
and  the  consolations  of  religion  were  seldom 
enough.  On  a  wall  In  Ballymurphy,  a  new 
graffito  appeared:  "Is  there  a  life  before 
death?" 

Sectarian  murder  had  another  effect.  It  re- 
habilitated the  Provisionals.  It  vested  even 
the  rough-and-ready  young  men  now  replac- 
ing their  killed  or  captured  elders  with  the 
dignity  of  defenders.  By  the  same  token,  it 
renewed  the  hatred  felt  for  their  appointed 
enemies,  the  British  Army. 

The  Army  could  do  nothing  right,  from 
the  occupation  of  football  grounds  to  the 
insistent  photographing  and  questioning  of 
Catholic  youth.  Yet  the  soldiers  had  their 
reasons  for  rough  tactics  too.  They  were 
often  angry  or  frightened.  Their  number 
killed  hi  the  Province  that  year  already  stood 
at  103.  The  Provisionals  now  frequently  at- 
tacked their  posts  and  vehicles  with  Rus- 
sian-made RPG  7  rockets.  Twomey  regarded 
the  safe  smuggling  of  these  weapons  Into 
Northern  Ireland  as  the  Provisional  greatest 
success  of  the  year.  His  men  had  less  success 
in  actually  using  them:  their  sophisticated 
sights  were  meant  for  a  lobbed  trajectory 
which  their  operators  had  no  opportunity  to 
practice.  "We  cant  ?et  a  training  range  North 
or  South,"  an  Army  Council  member  said, 
"so  we  Just  bang  them  off  at  live  targets  in 
battle  conditions  to  give  the  operators  the 
feel  of  them."  The  rockets  nevertheless 
caused  the  Army  a  number  of  deaths  and 
considerable  alarm,  and  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  patrols  should  want  to  find  them. 

The  rockets  encouraged  Twomey  in  his 
belief  that   mUltary  methods   would  bring 


some  sort  of  result.  Other  Provisional  leaders 
seemed  less  sure.  A  reporter  was  with  Brady 
towards  Christmas  when  RTE  was  broad- 
castmg  the  names  of  the  more  than  300 
clvUlans  who  had  died  In  Northern  Ireland 
during  the  year.  Brady  provided  his  own 
commentary.  "He  was  shot  In  Ardoyne.  .  .  . 
She  was  kUled  In  the  FaUs.  ...  He  was  one 
of  our  men.  .  .  .  That  poor  man  was  Just 
passing  by.  .  ,  ."  After  several  minutes  of 
this  he  switched  the  radio  off  abruptly  and 
said:  "I  know  them  all.  I  know  where  they 
died.  After  all  this  is  over  I'm  going  to  be  a 
pacifist." 

Nothing  of  this  emerged  In  the  Provision- 
als' policy.  Just  before  Christmas  they  called 
a  brief  halt  to  hostilities;  but  their  terms 
for  turning  It  into  a  longer  one  were  no 
milder  than  those  they  had  laid  down  six 
months  before.  In  the  high  summer  of  their 
opportunity. 

The  authorities  collected  one  seasonal 
bonus.  That  Christmas  was  the  moment 
when  most  Catholics  acknowledged  to  them- 
selves that  the  passion  had  gone  out  of  the 
Internment  Issue.  The  year  before,  they  had 
almost  universally  observed  a  kind  of  strike 
in  sympathy  with  the  men  behind  the  wire: 
no  Christmas  tree,  no  decorations,  no  special 
food.  This  year,  the  British  Government  had 
Just  admitted  the  faUure  of  its  nine -month- 
old  attempt  to  end  Internment  (or  deten- 
tion) :  Dlplock  had  reported,  on  December 
20,  that  there  was  Indeed  no  alternative  for 
the  moment  except  to  keep  it;  and  yet  there 
was  no  outcry,  no  strike.  Catholic  mothers 
felt  In  the  main  that  life  was  cheerless 
enough  for  their  chUdren  without  their  be- 
ing denied  a  Christmas  tree  as  well. 

In  the  heartlands  of  the  IRA,  the  irreduc- 
ible animosities  persisted.  During  the  first 
moments  of  Christmas  Day,  1972.  a  group 
of  women  were  walking  home  from  midnight 
mass  along  the  corrugated  Iron  flank  of  the 
Army  emplacement  set  on  a  hUl  In  Ander- 
sonstown  and  nicknamed  SUver  City.  The 
soldiers  on  sentry  duty — very  young  men, 
strangers  In  a  strange  land— called  out 
"Merry  Christmas!"  through  the  darkness. 
None  of  the  women  answered  them  a  word. 

THE  "SNAKES  AND  LADDERS"  BEFORE  THE   WHITE 
PAPER 

Perspective  becomes  harder  to  achieve  as 
events  come  closer  to  the  present,  since  there 
is  no  telling  which  of  them  will  prove  to 
have  been  Important.  In  the  early  months  of 
1973,  the  real  force  In  Northern  i-eland's  life 
was  the  British  Government's  promised 
White  Paper;  and  a  great  many  of  the  doings 
of  public  men  were  directed  at  It.  But  the 
White  Paper  did  not  exist.  At  Downing  Street, 
ministers  did  not  meet  to  consider  'White- 
law's  plans  for  It  untU  January  15.  Only 
when  the  White  Paper  does  exist,  after  next 
week,  and  a  new  political  framework  is  In 
prospect,  wiU  it  be  possible  to  tell  which  of 
those  doings  were  significant. 

The  Imminence  of  the  White  Paper  had  at 
least  the  effect  of  making  Northern  Ireland's 
politicians  contemplate  new  groupings. 
"When  that  phone  goes,"  an  SDLP  man  said 
in  January,  "It  could  be  anyone:  Craig, 
Paisley,  Bradford,  the  Alliance  people,  any- 
one. That's  what's  new."  This  ferment  was 
most  marked  among  the  men  of  the  Prot- 
e.stant  centre.  'Whltelaw  had  at  first  hoped 
for  great  things  from  them;  and  when  at 
the  turn  of  the  year  a  prominent  Methodist 
minister  in  Belfast,  Eric  Gallagher,  had  a 
letter  published  In  The  Times  advocating 
the  election  of  a  consultative  assembly  as 
a  way  of  challenging  "the  middle  grouiid  to 
assert  Itself."  Whltelaw  for  a  while  considered 
the  idea  seriously. 

But  the  middle  ground  would  not  budge. 
T!ie  former  Unionist  ministers  of  whom  he 
had  hopes — Bradford,  Sir  Robert  Porter, 
Robin  Bailie — would  not  Join  the  Alliance 
party,  or  form  a  new  one  of  their  own,  until 
they  could  read  more  of  the  future.  'Whltelaw 
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was  depressed  by  their  caution  t< 
where  he  told  a  gathering  of 
cians  that,  unless  they  toolc  actlofi 
who   might    finish    up    "on   the 
heap"  would  be  Faulkner  again: 
rang  with  rumours  that,  after 
had  looked  big  for  so  many  month  ; 
was  after  all  to  snatch  the  prize 
One  Alliance  leader  said;    "You 
bloody  great  snake  In  Snakes 
that  suddenly  whips  you  down 
Well,  that's  Faulkner." 

On  the  further  fringes  of 
the  same  kind  of  debate  was  gol4g 
The    UDA    was    divided    between 
Herron  (who  was  content  to 
the    slack-jawed    strong-arm 
banned  Ulster  Volunteer  Force) 
Dave  Fogel,  who  had  helped  founi  I 
nisatlon  a  year  before  and  hopei  1 
turn  into  a  political  party — for 
not    for    what    he    called    the 
smarty-pants"  of  old-style 

At  the  end  of  January.  Fogel 
his    hopes    and    left    Belfast    for 
strictures  on  the  mlndlessness 
appeared  In  The  Sunday  Times 
28.  His  case  was  made  for  him 
days    when    Herron    renounced 
short-lived  attempt  to  control  sec 
Ings.  "We  have  tried  to  stop  the 
Herron  said,  "but  the  renewed 
slaught  by  the  Republican  rebels 
cation  to  them."  That  day  and  thi  i 
Catholics  were  murdered,  three 
their  teens:   and  the  Provisionals 
one  UDA  man  In  retaliation. 

There   followed   a   brief 
tremlst  Protestant  fury  on  a  famll^ir 
On    Thursday,    February    1,    a 
Catholic  building   workers  passing 
east   Belfast   was   blown   up   by 
which  killed  one  of  them.  The 
suspects    next   day   provoked 
BelfEtst:    they   worsened   on 
two  young  Protestants  were  held 
day,  February  5,  the  two  were  se 
Kesh — the  first  Protestants  to 
without  trial.  A  one-day  general 
called  for  Wednesday.  February  7, 
It  rapidly  became  a  self -Justifying 
against    Catholic   and   British 
terrorism,   and   the   day   of   the 
marked  by  rioting,  burning  and 
which  three  men  died.  Then  calm 

Since  the  strike  was  under 
patronage  of  the  coalition  (the 
Ist  Council)  of  which  Craig  was 
leader,  he  was  much  criticised 
In  the  day.  He  had  In  fact  tried  tc 
pers;  and  five  days  later  he  madis 
In  Belfast  In  which  he  pressed  his 
Independent  Ulster  In  terms  much 
dilatory  to  Catholics  than  formerly 
three  weeks  earlier  he  had  told 
Carrlckfergus  that  It  was  "natiu^l 
and  right"  for  people  "Innocent 
wise"  to  be  killed  when  the  constl 
being  defended.  Only  Whltelaw's 
could  force  a  clarification  on  whlcl 
was  the  true  face  of  hard-line 

Change  In  the  Republic,  again 
cent  to  evaluate.  Lynch  had 
Provisionals'  problems  by  plcklni: 
Brady  and  Martin  McGulnness 
slonaJs'   commander  In  Derry: 
rated    a    message    of    special 
Whltelaw).   Both   men    were   put 
six-month  stretches,  early  in  the 
the  help  of  the  new  Amendment 
also  sought,  during  a  visit  to 
States,  to  reduce  the  Provisionals' 
American  funds — at  some 
himself:  he  more  than  once  had 
at   htm  by   ardent   Irish-Americans 
later  made  an  attempt  on  the 
through  Senator  Edward  Kennedj 

But  Lynch  knew  that   these 
solidarity  with  Britain  would  not 
awkward  times  ahead.  As  Heath 
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him,  he  was  not  being  consulted  on  the  White 
Pap?r:  he  had  to  undergo  a  general  election 
within  the  next  twelve  months;  and  he  fore- 
saw having  to  confront,  with  his  electoral 
mandate  running  out,  a  situation  where  Ire- 
land's amour-propre  was  dangerously  wound- 
ed. He  also  had  domestic  political  problems 
in  the  Dail  session  due  to  begin  on  Febru- 
ary 7.  He  therefore  cut  through  them  and 
called  a  general  election  Instead. 

The  outcome  surprised  him.  The  two  par- 
ties opposed  to  his  own  first  of  all  came  to- 
gether in  a  remarkably  effective  election 
coalition,  and  then  made  the  running  in  a 
campaign  centered  not  on  Lynch's  handling 
of  the  Northern  problem  but  on  taxes,  wel- 
fare and  the  price  of  butter.  Cosgrave,  as 
leader  of  the  coalition,  emerged  from  the 
election  on  February  28  with  a  majority  of 
four.  A  fortnight  later  he  was  the  Republic's 
new  Prime  Minister. 

Cosgrav3  had  called  Lynch's  attitude  to 
the  North  "ambiguous  and  inconsistent."  So 
it  wa.s:  but  so  was  the  attitude  of  nearly 
everyone  in  the  Republic.  They  did  not  want 
the  North,  but  they  did  not  want  to  admit 
that  they  did  not.  Lynch's  skill  as  Prime 
Minister  had  been  In  representing  his  people 
rather  than  In  leading  them.  He  had  travelled 
no  faster  towards  a  resolution  of  the  Irish 
problem  than  they  would  let  him;  but  he 
had  at  least  kept  the  peace  In  his  own  parish. 
It  Is  stUl  to  be  seen  whether  Cosgrave  will 
find  it  possible  to  move  any  faster. 

Cosgrave's  first  visit  to  Heath  (with  Bren- 
dan Ccrish,  the  Laboiu-  leader)  was  on  March 
8.  It  was  the  day  when  Billy  Hull  got  his 
wish  and  Northern  Ireland  got  its  Border 
poll.  Legislative  time  had  at  last  been  found, 
polling  stations  had  been  ringed  with  armed 
men,  and  the  Protestants  rolled  up  an  im- 
pressive majority  (which  Included  a  good 
sprinkling  of  Northern  Catholic  voters,  too) 
for  keeping  the  Border  and  staying  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

In  almost  any  other  part  of  Western  Eu- 
rope, that  body  of  opinion — long  known  to 
exist — would  be  recognised  even  by  people 
who  totally  dissented  from  it  as  one  which 
needed  to  be  bargained  with  rather  than 
bullied.  Not  in  Northern  Ireland.  Something 
else  happened  on  the  day  Cosgrave  was  at 
Downing  Street.  Two  bombs  went  off  in  Cen- 
tral London,  Injuring  more  than  200  peo- 
ple. It  could  not  be  represented.  In  the  cata- 
logue of  violence  In  this  year  of  direct  rule, 
as  a  worse  development  than  much  that 
had  gone  before:  but  It  was  a  new  develop- 
ment, and  there  was  no  reason  to  be  ceriialn 
that  it  would  not  be  repeated  and  extended. 
It  was  fresh  evidence  of  the  constant  ten- 
dency in  violent  methods  to  spawn  new 
mutations  of  themselves. 

WHEN  VIOLENCE  BECOMES  AN  ADDICTtVE  DRT7G 

That,  In  the  end,  is  the  year's  message :  the 
near-irreversiblllty  of  violence.  Like  a  drug, 
it  held  Us  old  addicts  and  made  new  ones 
by  example.  After  each  fresh  dose  the  next 
was  easier,  likelier;  and  withdrawal  was 
more  difBcult  and  more  remote. 

Four  attempts  were  made,  during  the  year, 
to  set  about  resolving  the  province's  future 
with  words  rather  than  weapons.  The  sus- 
pension of  Stormont  was  answered  by  the 
Provisional  IRA  with  bombs,  and  that  re- 
sponse built  the  UDA  Into  a  major  force.  Tho 
midsummer  truce  was  brought  to  nothing  by 
the  interaction  of  the  UDA  and  the  Provi- 
sionals. Whitelaw's  Darlington  conference 
was  frustrated  largely  by  the  SDLP,  who  felt 
the  Provisionals'  breath  on  their  necks.  Even 
the  attempt  to  hold  local  elections  wsis 
blocked  by  the  UDA. 

Both  terrorist  factions,  IRA  and  UDA,  were 
trying  to  mould  the  future  to  their  own  de- 
sign; and  the  future  looked  all  the  more 
malleable  because  the  British  authorities,  in 
an  honourable  attempt  to  discover  agree- 
ment rather  than  Impose  it,  had  no  par- 
ticular pattern  for  the  futtire  in  their  own 


minds.  Their  only  firm  aim,  at  the  outset 
of  Direct  Rule,  was  to  end  imprisonment 
without  trial.  They  could  not  manage  it. 
That,  too,  was  a  form  of  violence  more  easily 
started  than  stopped. 

Damaging  political  mlsjudgments  were 
made  by  others  besides  terrorists.  British 
ministers  vacillated  over  their  referendum 
until  it  came  too  late  to  do  anything  but 
mischief;  and  they  were  Insensitive  In  their 
dealings  with  Dublin.  Middle-class  Prot- 
estant leaders  fed  their  working-class  flock 
on  a  diet  of  fantasy  about  the  new  political 
institutions  they  could  expect.  Catholic 
leaders  i)€rslsted — and  therefore  encouraged 
the  Provisionals — in  a  double  delusion:  that 
every  Catholic  in  Ireland  wanted  Irish  unity, 
and  that  Northern  Protestant  objections  to 
that  prospect  could  be  blown  away  in  one 
good  puff. 

But  in  the  last  analysis  the  chief  miseries 
of  the  year  were  at  the  door  of  the  terrorists. 
It  was  their  personal  choice  which  kept  up 
the  pace.  Some  of  them,  having  once  re- 
jected negotiation,  could  not  return  to  it. 
Some  of  them  found  In  the  guerrilla  life  an 
excitement  or  a  power  which  they  were  not 
willing  to  lose.  Some  of  them,  like  Macbeth, 
were  "in  blood  Stepped  in  so  far"  that  they 
could  see  less  and  less  point  in  turning  back. 
Violence  is  a  one-way  street. 


SENATOR  NUNN  ADDRESSES  THE 
GEORGIA  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  ON 
THE  VOLUNTEER  FORCE 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  5  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  ad- 
dressed a  joint  session  of  the  Georgia 
General  Assembly  on  the  very  Important 
issue  of  national  security  and  our  coun- 
try's Defense  Establishment. 

In  his  address.  Senator  Nunn  presented 
a  very  thoughtful  and  close  examination 
of  the  concept  of  a  Volunteer  Army.  He 
made  some  very  sensible  and  compelling 
points  with  which  I  think  many  Members 
of  Congress  and  citizens  concerned  about 
our  Nation's  defense  will  certainly  agree. 

I  commend  Senator  NtmN  for  his  in- 
cisive comments  on  this  very  important 
issue,  and  I  am  confident  that  Senator 
Nunn,  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  will  continue  to  reflect 
devotion  to  duty  and  national  securl^ 
in  his  work  there. 

I  bring  Senator  NtrNN's  address  on  the 
volunteer  force  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  address  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(Excerpts   from   a   speech    by   U.S.   Senator 

Sam    Ntjnn    before    the    Georgia    General 

Assembly,  Altanta,  Ga.,  Monday,  March  5, 

1973,12:30  p.m.) 

The  Volunteer  Force 

In  the  aftermath  of  Vietnam,  our  nation 
Is  faced  with  fundamental  questions  regard- 
ing our  national  security.  In  addition  to  the 
horrible  human  tragedies  from  1965  through 
1972,  our  participation  in  the  Vietnam  war 
carried  a  price  tag  of  nearly  $120  billion. 

What  have  been  the  military  results  of 
Vietnam  and  how  does  this  affect  our 
security? 

Supplies  and  equipment  which  had  been 
Issued  to  National  Guard  and  organized  re- 
serve units  were  reclaimed  by  the  Active 
Forces  and  redeployed  to  Vietnam.  These 
forces  which  are  a  fundamental  part  of  our 
defense  still  have  not  recovered  from  this 
starvation  resulting  from  the  war. 
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While  remaining  aloof  from  direct  in- 
volvement themselves,  the  Russians  spent 
but  a  tiny  fraction  of  U.S.  war  costs.  This 
left  a  major  portion  of  the  Soviet  military 
budget  to  be  used  during  this  period  to  in- 
crease Soviet  strategic  and  conventional 
military  power  and  to  Intensify  research  and 
development.  While  any  comparison  of  nu- 
clear arms  Is  a  complicated  and  complex  sub- 
ject, Rxissla  Is  clearly  ahead  of  the  United 
States  m  total  megatonage  of  destructive 
nuclear  power  which  can  be  launched. 

Because  of  our  technological  superiority  in 
the  development  of  Multiple  Independently 
Targetable  Re-entry  Vehicles,  commonly 
known  as  MIRV,  the  US  has  a  substantial 
lead  in  the  number  of  nuclear  warheads. 
Russia  however  Is  also  continuing  to  develop 
this  technique  and  with  their  lead  In  num- 
ber and  size  of  ICBMs,  If  they  match  us  in 
MIRV  technology,  ovir  national  security  will 
be  severely  undermined.  Therefore,  In  my 
opinion.  It  Is  imperative  that  the  US  in  Salt 
n  press  for  a  freeze  on  MIRV  development 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

What  this  adds  up  to  is  the  harsh  reality 
of  the  legacy  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

1.  Higher  costs  for  weapons. 

2.  A  slow-down  in  research  and  develop- 
ment and  military  technology. 

3.  Skyrocketing  manpower  costs  and  fail- 
ing popular  support  for  and  appreciation  of 
our  defense  needs. 

The  hardest  reality  of  all  has  not  been 
squarely  faced  by  our  government  and  has 
not  been  fully  recognized  by  our  people. 
This  reality,  the  problem  of  military  man- 
power. Is  on  the  verge  of  getting  completely 
out  of  control. 

The  military  draft  has  never  been  pop- 
ular and  all  of  vis  hope  that  conditions  will 
not  require  its  large  scale  use  again. 

Realistically  however,  it  is  time  for  us  to 
take  another  look  at  the  results  of  the  all 
out  push  for  the  so  called  "volunteer  force." 
This  concept  is  a  clear  result  of  the  Vietnam 
war  which  because  of  its  unpopularity 
caused  the  President  and  Congress  to  yield 
to  the  tremendous  pressure  to  end  the  draft 
at  almost  any  price.  « 

So  much  for  the  background  of  the  TOl- 
imteer  force.  What  of  the  future? 

At  this  time,  25%  of  the  Soviet  military 
budget  goes  to  manpower  costs;  67%  of  the 
United  States  defense  budget  goes  to  man- 
power costs.  This  67%  does  not  include  such 
indirect  costs  as  barracks  construction,  hos- 
pital construction  and  other  costs  to  sup- 
port personnel. 

The  direct  and  indirect  cost  per  man  has 
increased  from  $5,435  per  year  in  1964  to 
$11,580  in  1973.  The  increase  is  113%.  These 
costs  will  continue  to  rise. 

We  have  371,000  fewer  military  and  civil- 
ian personnel  in  FY  74  than  in  FY  64  and 
yet  In  FY  74  we  will  pay  about  $44  billion  In 
direct  manpower  costs  as  compared  to  $22 
bUlion  in  FY  64. 

As  another  example  of  the  Increase,  direct 
personnel  costs  in  FY  68  were  32.6  billion 
as  compared  to  43.9  billion  in  FY  74  even 
though  the  defense  establishment  has  been 
reduced  by  1.6  million  personnel  since  that 
wartime  peak. 

As  another  example  as  to  how  manpower 
is  utilized,  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  for 
the  cost  of  our  general  purpose  forces  we 
spend  about  $3  for  every  $1  spent  on  our 
strategic  forces.  The  strategrlc  forces  refer 
to  those  systems  which  protect  the  homeland 
and  provide  a  nuclear  deterrent,  such  as 
Polaris.  Minuteman,  and  SAC.  General  pur- 
pose refers  to  the  conventional  forces,  all  of 
which  are  planned  to  be  deployed  overseas 
for  war. 

Most  of  this  phenomenal  rise  in  the  costs 
of  manpower  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
all-volunteer  force  concept.  We  have  been 
told  that  If  we  are  to  get  along  without  a 
draft,  we  must  make  the  mUitary  career  as 
attractive,  or  more  so,  as  a  civilian  career. 


To  this  end.  Congress  has  enacted  legisla- 
tion year  after  year  upgrading  the  system 
of  military  pay,  allowances,  and  other  bene- 
fits, until  the  expense  threatens  to  bankrupt 
our  entire  defense  program. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  a  fair  system  of  pay 
and  allowances  for  our  servicemen.  But  I 
believe  that  we  must  face  the  fact  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  see  manpower  costs  escalate 
until  we  reach  the  point  where  we  simply 
are  unable  to  support  a  military  establish- 
ment big  enough  to  do  the  Job.  We  have  not 
yet  reached  this  point,  but  It  Is  not  too 
much  farther  down  the  road. 

I  do  not  dogmatically  oppose  the  volun- 
teer concept,  but  I  feel  that  It  is  imperative 
for  our  government  and  our  people  to  ask 
some  hard  cold  realistic  questions  as  to  where 
this  road  leads. 

The  infusion  of  civilian  values  into  the 
ranks  of  the  military  Is  an  American  tradi- 
tion of  longstanding.  From  the  time  of  the 
American  Revolution,  the  concept  of  the 
citizen  soldier,  called  to  the  colors  In  time  of 
crisis,  has  been  a  hallowed  one.  The  shift 
to  an  all-volunteer  force  will  Inevitably  dilute 
this  tradition,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
system  of  Inducements,  no  matter  how  exten- 
sive and  how  expensive  will  attract  enough 
of  the  right  kinds  of  young  Americans  to 
military  service  to  preserve  the  essential  civil- 
ian spirit  which  has  always  characterized  our 
men  in  uniform.  There  is  a  remote  but  in- 
creasing danger  that  the  creation  of  a  special 
military  class — a  certain  consequence  of  the 
all-volunteer  concept — will  pose  an  increas- 
ing challenge'  to  civilian  control  of  the  mili- 
tary. 

A  related  danger  is  that  the  absence  of 
young  draftees  in  the  armed  forces  will  re- 
move some  subconscious  constraints  upon 
the  President  to  aUow  us  to  become  involved 
In  future  mUitary  adventures  without  suf- 
ficient and  mature  consideration.  Profes- 
sional soldiers  are  not  likely  to  argue  so 
strongly  against  opportunities  to  practice 
their  profession  as  are  yo\ing  civilians  tem- 
porarily in  uniform.  Neither  are  the  respec- 
tive families  involved.  It  is  a  paradox  that 
those  who  lobbied  for  the  end  of  the  draft 
because  of  their  opposition  to  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  may  well  have  sown  the  seeds  for 
future  similar  Involvement. 

Although  the  draft  system  contains  many 
inequities,  it  Is  still  a  better  means  of  pro- 
viding an  armed  force  more  representative 
of  the  American  society  as  a  whole  than  is 
possible  under  the  aU  volunteer  system.  It 
Is  most  unlikely,  for  example,  that  even  the 
prevailing  high  rates  of  mUitary  pay  will 
succeed  in  attracting  enough  really  skilled 
and  educated  men  into  the  armed  forces. 
What  Is  more  likely  is  that  the  armed  services 
will  attract  first  those  who  are  the  most 
disadvantaged  in  our  society. 

America  needs  a  weU  disciplined  and 
trained  force,  not  a  collection  of  malcontents 
who  may  not  readily  be  brought  up  to  ac- 
ceptable standards  of  discipline  and  profes- 
sional skill.  In  these  days.  It  is  not  popular  to 
deal  plainly  with  such  subjects,  but  I  believe 
that  It  Is  simply  not  fair  to  ask  or  expect 
the  poor  man  to  do  most  of  the  fighting.  An 
all-volunteer  force  manned  by  the  poor  and 
disadvantaged,  but  officered  by  a  professional 
elite,  is  a  radical  departure  from  the  Ameri- 
can tradition. 

Finally,  I  think  a  word  needs  to  be  said 
about  patriotism.  This  word  used  to  be  some- 
what overworked — especially  by  politicians 
on  the  Fourth  of  July — but  you  do  not  hear 
enough  about  it  any  more.  I  submit  that  in 
abolishing  the  draft  we  may  be  doing  away 
with  the  principle  of  service  to  our  country. 
WUl  we  be  teaching  future  generations  of 
Americans  to  expect  life  and  happiness  in  a 
great  and  free  country — without  giving  any- 
thing in  return? 

I  think  we  need  to  reexamine  some  of  the 
basic  assumptions  behind  our  defense  poli- 
cies. We  need  to  face  the  fact  that  the  spirit 


of  "detente"  Is  to  be  desired  and  cherished, 
and  that  an  era  of  negotiation  Is  greatly  to 
be  preferred  to  continuing  conflict  and  con- 
frontation. But  we  also  need  to  pay  heed  to 
the  fact  that  our  military  might  has  been  a 
strong  Inducement  to  the  other  side  to  bring 
them  around  to  negotiation. 

We  need  to  realize  that  some  things  can- 
not be  bought  for  money  alone — No  merce- 
nary army  in  history  has  ever  been  a  match 
for  free  and  dedicated  men  fighting  to  pre- 
serve their  stakes  in  a  free  society.  We  must 
take  care  that  the  war  weariness  of  the  pres- 
ent does  not  lead  us  to  such  despair  that  we 
mortgage  the  future  Just  to  get  a  little  rest 
now.  And  I  stUl  believe  that  Thomas  Paine 
spoke  the  truth  when  he  said  that  "those  who 
expect  to  reap  the  blessing  of  freedom  must, 
like  men,  undergo  the  fatigue  of  supporting 
it." 


INCREASED  FUNDING  FOR  THE 
ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
March  1  message  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  President  Nixon  said: 

Government  has  a  limited  but  Impwrtant 
function  in  encouraging  the  arts  and  the 
humanities — that  of  reinforcing  local  ini- 
tiatives and  helping  key  institutions  to  help 
themselves.  With  the  approach  of  our  Bi- 
centennial, we  have  a  special  opportunity  to 
draw  on  the  enrichment  and  renewal  which 
cultural  activity  can  provide  In  our  national 
life.  With  this  In  mind,  my  1974  budget  re- 
quests further  expansion  of  the  funds  for 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities,  to  a  new  high  of  S168  mUllon. 
I  ask  continued  full  support  from  the  Con- 
gress for  this  funding. 

I  commend  Mr.  Nixon  on  this  enlight- 
ened approach  to  funding  for  the  arts  and 
humanities. 

The  quality  of  American  life  has  come 
under  serious  scrutiny  in  the  last  decade 
and  has  been  subjected,  often  with  good 
cause,  to  serious  criticism.  As  we  as  a  Na- 
tion turn  from  long  years  of  war  and 
strive  to  increase  our  economic  growth 
and  stability,  it  is  vital  that  we  balance 
our  industrial  and  commercial  efiforts 
with  increased  appreciation  of  and  par- 
ticipation in  cultural  activities.  If  any 
area  of  human  endeavor  can  be  relied 
upon  to  bring  Americans  a  renewed  sense 
of  purpose  and  personal  satisfaction,  it 
is  the  area  of  the  arts  and  humanities.  A 
new  (dedication  to  the  study  of  our  di- 
verse and  colorful  cultural  history  com- 
bined with  a  revitalized  pursuit  of  the 
arts  can  yield  rich  rewards  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  support  the  President  in  his  belief 
that  the  arts  and  humanities  can  make 
a  great  contribution  to  oiu*  understand- 
ing of  who  we  are,  where  we  have  come 
from,  and  where  we  are  going.  I  for  one 
will  be  pleased  to  approve  increased  Fed- 
eral funding  for  the  arts  and  humanities. 

Mr.  Alan  M.  Kriegsman  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  has  written  two  articles  com- 
menting in  more  detail  on  the  President's 
proposed  budget  for  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties. I  ask  that  these  articles  be  included 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PREsmENT  Is  Closing  Fund  Gap  on  Am  to 

Arts,  Huamntiies 

(By  Alan  M.  Kriegsman) 

In  the  realm  of  arts  and  humanities  leg- 
islation. President  Nixon  will  enter  bis  sec- 
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ond  term  of  office  with  a  record  of  achieve- 
ment unmatched  by  any  of  ha  predeces- 
sors. Some  may  still  question  t  le  direction 
or  effect  of  the  vastly  increased  f  ideral  fund- 
ing brought  about  under  his  adi  ilulstratlon. 
But  Mr.  NLxon's  own  commltn  lent  to  the 
cause  of  the  nation's  cultural  i:  fe  has  been 
beyond  dispute. 

In  view  of  the  vast  economi  c  pressures, 
both  national  and  International  which  will 
bear  on  the  Issue,  no  one  can  ;  iredlct  with 
certainty  how  much  further  tl  e  President 
may  seek  to  go  in  assisting  the  i  rts  through 
the   next   four   years. 

One  thing  seems  assured,  how*  ver.  The  di- 
rection will  continue  to  be  forwi  ird,  and  ad- 
ministration support  firm. 

The  Nixon  record  on  the  art,  speaks  for 
Itself.  Two  major  points  deservi  i  stress. 

First,  the  appropriations  for  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  rose  fi  cm  $8  mil- 
lion In  fiscal  1970,  the  Presldem  's  first  year 
In  office,  to  nearly  $40  million  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  vltually  a  fivefold  tn<reas€. 

Second,  during  the  Nixon  teniire  the  pre- 
viously broad  gap  between  a  Jthorlzation 
level  and  actual  funding  was  al'  but  closed. 
For  these  two  giant  accompllshm  ;nts,  as  well 
as  many  others,  Mr.  Nixon  Is  lue  a  large 
measure  of  personal  credit. 

In  fairness  to  Lyndon  B.  Johnsi  tn,  it  should 
be  noted  that  appropriations  grc  w  from  $2.5 
million  to  nearly  $8  million  w  lUe  he  was 
President,  a  threefold  increase  ;hat  was  in 
Itself  no  mean  feat,  especially  glcen  the  less 
•favorable  atmosphere  toward  government 
subsidy  of  the  arts  in  those  daj/s.  Moreover, 
iduring  the  debate  over  re-auth<  rlzatlon  for 
(fiscal  '69  and  "70,  the  forces  friendly  to  the 
larts  came  within  a  hair's  breadtl  i  of  a  quan- 
tum leap  an  authorization  of  $15.  i  million  for 
both  arts  and  humanities  over  two  years — 
an  effort  torpedoed  largely  by  opposition 
from  House  Republicans. 

The  fact  remains  that  despite  widespread 
notions  about  the  Kennedys'  nvolvement 
with  the  arts  and  the  halycon  lays  of  the 
Great  Society,  It  took  Richard  ]JI.  Nixon  to 
put  big  money  on  the  line  for  culture.  Per- 
haps no  Democratic  president  coi;  Id  ever  have 
done  what  he  did,  because  It  mieded  a  Re- 
publican to  convert  recalcitrant :  flepubllcans 
and  to  lend  the  movement  the  cache  of  a 
fully  bipartisan  effort.  What  ma  ters  Is  that 
he  did  it. 

Devotlton  to  the  arts  was  part  of  the  Ken- 
nedy mystique,  as  the  White  He  use  became 
the  scene  for  chic  soirees  honoring  artistic 
celebrities,  such  as  the  partlei  for  Pablo 
Caaals  and  Igor  Stravinsky  in  19(  2.  The  aura 
carried  over  to  the  Johnson  adn  dnlstration, 
at  least  untU  antiwar  protesters  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  White  House  Arts  Festival  of 
1965  put  a  damper  on  things. 

Somehow,  the  Nixon  administration  has 
never  been  able  to  generate  the  i  ame  sort  of 
image.  True,  White  House  galas  have  been 
less  frequent.  But  the  President  himself  has 
attended  not  a  few  Washlngtcn  perform- 
ances, and  his  closest  executivs  associates 
have  shown  a  real  Interest  in  the  arts.  When 
the  National  Symphony  was  In  trouble,  Mr. 
Nixon  called  a  press  conference  to  help 
prod  business  support,  and  whea  the  ques- 
tion of  "full-funding  for  the  arts"  was  in 
the  balance  In  1971,  he  put  in  a  ;  )ersonal  ap- 
pearance at  a  national  arts  conf  ei  ence  to  lend 
the  weight  of  his  office  to  the  cimpalgn.  In 
short,  while  the  arts  "charisma'  may  have 
eluded  him,  diligence  in  their  liehalf  never 
has. 

Along  with  the  enormous  adva  ice  in  fund- 
ing during  the  Nixon  years  has  c  ome  a  grad- 
ual turn  of  emphasis  and  direction.  Small, 
Innovative  programs  centering  oa  individual 
artists  and  experimental  proJe:ts — charac- 
teristic of  the  Arts  Endowment  in  its  early 
history — have  given  way  to  larje  programs 
of  support  for  established  Institutions, 
though  aid  to  individuals  has  al|o  continued 
to  rise  In  proportion.  During  thote  early  days. 
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the  main  thrust  seemed  to  be  toward  spurs 
to  creativity.  Under  Nixon,  the  major  goal 
apf>ears  to  have  been  making  the  arts  ac- 
cessible to  every  segment  of  the  population. 

The  differences  can  be  attributed  in  large 
part  to  the  differing  level  of  available  funds, 
but  to  some  extent  they  also  derive  from 
contrasts  in  Endowment  leadership. 

Roger  L.  Stevens,  the  Endowment's  first 
chairman  under  LBJ,  and  still  bead  of  the 
Kennedy  Center  trustees,  worked  more  or 
less  intuitively,  getting  sudden  inspirations, 
calling  upon  his  many  personal  friends  In  the 
arts  world,  and  simply  plunging  ahead.  It 
worked  In  those  days,  because  the  sums  in- 
volved were  relatively  small,  and  the  admin- 
istrative machinery  was  far  less  complicated. 

As  the  funds  grew,  however,  so  did  the 
bureaucratic  processes  for  allocating  and 
spending  them,  and  this  required  a  different 
approach.  Nancy  Hanks,  the  present  Endow- 
ment chairman,  appointed  by  Mr.  Nixon,  has 
proven  ideal  for  the  challenge.  Combining 
outstanding  organizational  skill  with  great 
personal  tact  and  persuasiveness,  she  has 
been  able  to  move  mountains,  both  with  her 
staff  Internally  and  on  the  Hill.  At  the  same 
time,  Endowment  operations  have  become 
more  regulated  and  systematized.  An  activity 
that  once  took  place  in  a  few  small  rooms 
in  the  Executive  Office  Building  now  occupies 
four  floors  of  federal  offices.  But  it  runs  with 
enviable  efficiency. 

What  lies  ahead?  This  won't  even  begin 
to  become  clear  until  the  administration 
submits  its  budget  requests  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  In  the  course  of  the  recent  election 
campaign,  the  White  House  Issued  state- 
ments expressing  general  support  for  re- 
newal of  Endowment  authorization,  and  in- 
creased funding  "in  partnership  with  in- 
creased support  from  corporations,  founda- 
tions, individuals  and  state  and  local  govern- 
ments." Since  then,  an  admlnistratlcn 
spokesman  has  indicated  hopes  that  coming 
legislation  will  define  a  role  for  cultural  pro- 
gramming "in  the  development  of  a  Bi- 
centennial celebration  that  will  make  a  sub- 
stantial and  continuing  contribution  to  the 
quality  of  American  life." 

Miss  Hanks,  for  her  part,  foresees  a  shift 
in  Endowment  concern,  over  the  next  few 
years,  away  from  appreciation  of  the  arts  and 
towards  participation  in  them.  She  sees  this 
change  as  a  natural  and  desirable  reflection 
of  a  nationwide  momentiim  towards  active 
involvement  of  the  individual,  toward  "doing 
one's  own  thing,"  as  illustrated,  for  example, 
by  the  recent  enormous  growth  of  interest  In 
manual  crafts. 

And  noting  how  the  example  of  Increasing 
federal  activity  has  generated  a  correspond- 
ing jvunp  in  state,  local  and  private  support 
for  the  arts  during  the  last  four  years,  she 
says  with  a  chuckle  of  well-earned  satis- 
faction, "I  don't  see  anybody  telling  us  we 
ought  to  cut  back." 

Increased  Asts  Pdndino 
(By  Alan  M.  Krlegsman) 

President  Nixon's  proposed  budget  for  fis- 
cal 1974,  submitted  to  Congress  yesterday, 
calls  for  nearly  doubled  approprlationa  for 
the  arts  and  humanities — a  total  of  $160 
million,  as  opposed  to  the  current  year's  siun 
of  more  than  $80  million. 

The  increase  is  particularly  conspicuous 
In  view  of  budgetary  stringencies  proposed 
tn  many  other  areas  of  governmental  activity. 
The  Jump  seems  largely  motivated  by  the 
approaching  Bicentennial  celebration  of  1976, 
toward  which  the  arts  and  humanities  are 
expected  to  make  important  contributions. 

The  administration  request  sf>eclflcaUy 
notes,  "In  1974,  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
projects  leading  up  to  the  Bicentennial." 

The  budget  asks  for  a  total  of  $72.6  million 
In  federal  funds  for  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts.  Of  this  amount,  $56.76  million 
wovild  go  toward  nationwide  support  of  In- 
stitutions and  individual  projects,  $8.26  mil- 


lion would  be  distributed  equally  ($150,000 
each)  among  the  state  and  territorial  arts 
councils,  and  $7.5  million  would  be  reserved 
to  match  Incoming  private  donations. 

The  Arts  Endowment  would  be  empowered 
to  receive  up  to  $7.5  million  In  private  con- 
tributions. If,  as  In  the  past,  this  sum  is 
realized  In  full.  It  would  bring  the  total 
amount  of  money  available  for  art  programs 
to  $80  million  for  fiscal  1974.  The  proposed 
total  for  the  Humanities  Endowment  Includes 
a  similar  provision  for  the  matching  of  pri- 
vate funds. 

Nancy  Hanks,  Arts  Endowment  chairman, 
expressed  delight  over  the  administration 
proposal.  "We  are  extremely  pleased,  natur- 
ally," she  said,  "with  the  size  of  the  Pres- 
ident's request.  As  far  as  where  the  money 
will  go  is  concerned,  we  feel  very  strongly 
that  we  should  continue  to  be  responsive  to 
the  needs  and  requests  of  the  people  out 
there. 

"Whether  or  not  we  will  be  developing, 
later  on,  special  programs  oriented  to  the 
Bicentennial  I  don't  know.  But  we  already 
have  on  the  table  any  niunber  of  proposals 
aimed  In  that  direction,  such  as  orchestras 
wishing  to  commission  new  works  or  to  re- 
store older,  possibly  neglected  American 
music. 

"Museums,  too,  are  already  starting  to  plan 
exhibitions  relating  to  the  Bicentennial.  And 
it's  not  just  from  the  large  institutions  that 
we  are  seeing  such  requests — we  get  them 
in  our  Expansion  Arts  program,  too.  I  think 
it's  cleiir  that  a  pattern  is  developing,  of 
artists  wanting  to  do  anything  they  can  to 
help  the  nation  celebrate  this  significant  oc- 
casion." 

The  reaction  from  Ronald  S.  Berman,  Hu- 
manities Endowment  chairman,  was  equally 
sanguine.  "We  feel  quite  elated  with  the  in- 
crease, of  course."  he  said.  "We  don't  have 
any  specific  guidelines  on  how  much  of  these 
funds  may  be  put  toward  the  Bicentennial — 
we  still  expect  large  amounts  to  go  to  the 
work  we  usually  do  from  archeological  ex- 
cavation to  oral  history  projects — but  there 
will  certainly  be  a  strong  emphasis  on  help- 
ing the  celebration." 

"A  lot  will  go  Into  our  public  programs — for 
example,  we'll  distribute  monies  to  various 
state  and  community  commissions  for  a  va- 
riety of  individual  plans  they'll  have  on  the 
Bicentennial,"  he  said. 

Berman  also  indicated  that  a  major  thrust 
would  be  toward  Innovative  film  and  tele- 
vision programs  on  American  themes,  citing 
as  Illustration  a  series  of  programs  on  the 
Adams  family  already  in  the  works  for  public 
television. 

"This  year,"  he  noted,  "we're  supporting 
the  showing  of  Laurence  Olivier's  Shake- 
speare films  on  public  television.  Next  year 
we'd  like  to  do  the  same  for  films  derived 
from  great  American  humanistic  writings, 
such  as  'AH  the  King's  Men.'  We'd  also  hope 
to  encourage  the  creation  of  such  films  from 
scratch." 

Berman  added  that  substantial  funding 
would  be  earmarked  for  the  educational  proc- 
ess. He  said,  "We'd  like  to  support,  through 
research  and  fellowships,  studies  that  would 
delve  deeply  into  the  roots,  the  sources,  the 
patterns  of  American  civilization." 

The  two  endowments,  the  major  arms  of 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities,  were  established  by  Congress  in 
1965  to  aid  and  encoiirage  the  nation's  cul- 
tural growth. 

President  Nixon's  budget  requests  repre- 
sent the  goals  of  his  administration.  In  order 
for  any  funds  to  become  actually  available 
for  spending,  Congress  must  first  pass  ap- 
propriate legislation.  Congressional  hearings 
on  arts  and  humanities  funds  are  expected  to 
begin  within  the  next  month. 

SMrrHSOKIAK    INSTITUTION 

The  Smithsonian  Institution,  which  las* 
year  drew  more  than  20  million  visitors  to  Its 
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buildings  on  and  off  the  Mall,  Including  the 
Zoo,  Is  preparing  for  a  major  role  In  the  na- 
tion's Bicentennial  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. 

About  $16  million  of  the  Smithsonian's 
1974  fiscal  budget  request  of  $88-mllllon  Is 
targeted  on  Bicentennial-related  activities. 
More  than  three-quarters  of  this  sum  is  part 
of  the  construction  outlay  for  the  $40-mllilon 
National  Air  and  Space  Museum,  scheduled 
to  open  on  July  4,  1976.  Other  Bicentennial 
exhibit  expenses  are  being  carried  In  the 
regular  operating  budget. 

LIBRARY    OF    CONGRESS 

The  Library  of  Congress  is  asking  for 
$83,584,000  in  Federal  funds  for  the  1974  fis- 
cal year. 

The  Increase  of  $5.1  million  over  this  year's 
outlay  is  earmarked  principally  to  strengthen 
the  Congressional  Research  Service  and 
broaden  the  services  of  the  division  that  pro- 
vides books  to  the  blind  and  physically  hand- 
icapped. A  hundred  new  staff  jobs  will  be 
added  In  the  Congressional  Research  Service 
as  ordered  In  previous  legislation. 

The  Library  is  part  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  government  and  its  budget  request — made 
directly  to  Congress — Is  not  subject  to  execu- 
tive pruning. 

KENNED  T    CENTEB 

The  only  money  asked  for  the  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  In  the  fiscal 
1974  budget  is  a  request  from  the  National 
Park  Service  for  $2.4  million  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  operating  and  malntalnng  the 
Center  as  a  national  presidential  memorial. 

The  Center  is  asking  no  money  for  Its  per- 
forming arts  functions.  Last  year  the  Center, 
which  was  visited  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  tourists,  had  to  be  closed  to  public  toiu-s 
for  nearly  four  months  until  Congress  made 
an  emergency  appropriation  of  $1.5  million 
to  cover  its  expenses  as  a  presidential  me- 
morial. 


MULTINATIONAL   CORPORATIONS 
AND  THE  MONETARY  CRISIS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
before  me  a  statement  by  the  APL-CIO 
Executive  Coimcil  regarding  the  current 
devaluation  of  the  dollar.  In  it,  the  point 
Is  made  that  such  action  can  only  theo- 
retically curb  the  rise  of  imports  and 
spur  the  increase  of  exports.  Rather  than 
continuing  to  rely  on  emergency  action, 
the  Coimcil  calls  for  a  comprehensive 
policy  to  meet  America's  trade  needs  in 
the  future. 

Along  with  this  statement  is  an  article 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  stating 
that  multinational  corporations  can  pre- 
cipitate a  monetary  crisis  such  as  we  are 
witnessing  today.  The  time  for  action  Is 
upon  us  and  we  must  act  now  to  save  the 
dollar,  American  jobs,  and  restore  eco- 
nomic stability  to  this  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
documents  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  the  APL-CIO  Executive  Coun- 
cil   ON    Devaluation    of    the    American 

Dollar 

The  recent  devaluation  of  the  American 
dollar — the  second  In  14  months — provides 
no  assurance  of  a  halt  In  the  continuing 
deterioration  of  America's  position  in  inter- 
national economic  relationships.  This  action. 
In  itself,  cannot  possibly  solve  the  problem. 

In  December  1971,  the  American  dollar  vras 
devalued  on  the  basis  of  an  International 
monetary  agreement.  At  that  time,  that  ac- 
tion was  hailed  as  the  solution  to  the  de- 
terioration of  the  U.S.  position  In  the  world 


economy.  While  it  made  a  small  contribution 
to  continuing  inflation  in  the  U.S.,  the 
American  position  In  the  world  deteriorated 
more  rapidly.  So  in  February  1973,  the 
American  dollar  was  devalued  again. 

The  aim  of  dollar  devaluation  is  to  In- 
crease the  price  of  Imports  into  the  U.S. 
and  reduce  the  price  of  American  exports  In 
the  foreign  country.  Theoretically,  such  ac- 
tion should  curb  the  rise  of  Imports  and 
spur  the  increase  of  exports. 

American  tourists  in  foreign  coiuitrles  are 
pinched  by  the  reduced  value  of  the  dollar 
as  are  those  who  buy  Imported  products.  But 
there  are  further  effects  on  Americans  at 
home. 

Many  domestically-manufactured  products 
use  imported  components  or  raw  materials, 
such  as  oil,  copper,  aluminum  and  iron  ore, 
rubber  and  similar  material.  Their  Increased 
price  will  be  passed  through  to  the  con- 
sumer— with  a  small  upward  impact  on  the 
over-all  American  price  level. 

But  the  new  devaluation  will  not  neces- 
sarily improve  the  export-Import  balance, 
any  more  than  did  the  1971  devaluation.  For- 
eign countries  can  offset  all  or  part  of  the 
dollar  devaluation,  through  the  management 
of  their  domestic  economies — by  subsidizing 
their  exports,  setting  up  barriers  to  imports 
or  other  means  of  protecting  their  own  ex- 
port-import relationships  and  the  values  of 
their  own  currencies.  Foreign  companies  can 
offset  part  of  the  devaluation  effect  by  such 
actions  as  reducing  their  profit  margins,  re- 
designing the  product  or  obtaining  help  from 
their  governments.  Multinational  corpora- 
tions can  adjust  by  rejuggling  their  produc- 
tion, sales  arrangements,  prices  and  currency 
holdings. 

Moreover,  the  devaluation  Increases  the  re- 
ported dollar-volume  of  imports  and  makes 
it  more  difficult,  at  least  In  the  short-run, 
to  Improve  the  export-import  relationship. 
And  the  devaluation,  In  Itself,  does  not  get 
at  the  basic  causes  of  America's  deteriorat- 
ing position  in  the  world  economy. 

The  recent  devaluation — as  the  one  In 
1971 — resulted  from  an  International  mone- 
tary crisis,  with  a  run  on  the  dollar. 

The  trouble  is  that  there  now  we  about  60 
bUllon  American  dollars  in  Europe  and  about 
20  billion  American  dollars  in  Japan.  They 
got  there,  in  the  past  25  years,  through 
American -based  multinational  companies 
and  banks  that  operate  subsidiaries  and 
branches  in  foreign  countries,  through  Amer- 
ican purchases  of  the  rising  fiood  of  foreign 
Imports  and  through  such  other  develop- 
ments as  American  economic  and  mUltary  aid 
to  foreign  countries  and  expanded  tourism. 

The  major  trouble,  by  far,  is  that  Ameri- 
can corporations  and  banks  now  have  huge 
and  Increasing  Investments  In  foreign  coun- 
tries and  they  keep  their  American  dollars 
there,  to  expand  their  foreign  holdings  and 
often  to  avoid  paying  U.S.  taxes  on  their  for- 
eign-earned profits. 

In  the  summer  of  1971,  for  example,  these 
U.S. -based  multinationals — as  well  as  for- 
eign companies  and  speculators  who  bold 
dollars — became  worried  about  America's 
growing  import-export  deficits  and  the  value 
of  their  American  dollars.  They  began  dump- 
ing dollars  and  buying  German  marks  and 
other  currencies.  In  cold  fact,  U.S.  corpora- 
tions and  banks  put  profits  ahead  of  pa- 
triotism, selling  their  country's  currency  In 
order  to  make  swift  profits  for  themselves. 

Similar  developments  occurred  in  early 
February,  with  the  dumping  of  billions  of 
dollars  to  buy  marks  and  Japanese  yen. 

The  operations  of  these  multinational  cor- 
porations, international  banks  and  big  specu- 
lators have  become  so  powerful  that  they  can 
move  billions,  with  ease,  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  central  banks  of  governments.  Fre- 
quently, a  telephone  call  is  sufficient  to 
transfer  huge  sums  of  money  from  one 
ooimtry  to  another. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  February  13, 


1973,  reported  on  a  930-page  study  by  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission.  The  newspaper  re- 
ported: 

"Multinational  corporations  control  such 
vast  quantities  of  money  that  they  can  pre- 
cipitate international  monetary  crises  by 
moving  only  small  portions  of  their  fimds 
from  country  to  country,  a  government  study 
concludes. 

"The  big  companies  and  banks  can  outgun 
even  the  world's  central  banks  in  Interna- 
tional ctirrency  dealings,  the  massive  study 
by  the  UJ3.  Tariff  Commission  contends.  .  . 

"In  assessing  the  alms  of  big  companies  In 
currency  crises,  the  report  offers  two  possible 
conclusions:  either  that  the  multlnationa 
'react  protectively"  with  moves  to  protect  the 
value  of  their  assets  or,  alternatively,  that 
most  multinationals  'hardly  react  at  all,  while 
a  small  minority,  capable  of  generating  heavy 
disruptive  movements  of  funds,  do  so.'  The 
study  said  the  later  group  includes  com- 
panies that  may  actually  'speculate'  In  the 
sense  of  betting  on  exchange-rate  changes 
In  hopes  of  a  swift  profit." 

Regardless  of  motive,  these  actions  taken 
for  the  private  advantage  of  corporations  and 
banks  have  undermined  the  world  position  of 
the  American  dollar. 

These  actions  are  not  regulated  by  the  U.S. 
government.  And  the  multinational  firms  and 
International  banks  go  their  own  way.  Jug- 
gling production  and  prices  and  currencies 
across  national  frontiers. 

So  in  1971  and  once  again  in  1973  the 
speculators — both  U.S.  and  foreign — gambled 
and  won.  They  made  their  big  profits,  forced 
the  U.S.  to  bail  them  out,  the  U.S.  currency 
suffered  another  blow  and  the  rest  of 
America  will  pay  the  price. 

The  recent  devaluation  adds  somewhat  to 
Infiatlon  at  home  but  vrtll  have  little,  If  any. 
beneficial  effect  on  America's  deteriorating 
position  in  the  world  economy.  The  only  way 
to  cure  the  basic  problem  Is  for  the  VS. 
government  to  adopt  and  vigorously  pursue 
a  new  policy  on  international  trade  and 
investment. 

Both  devaluations  were  actions  taken  In 
crisis.  They  are  not  a  policy.  Yet,  what  la 
urgently  needed  is  a  comprehensive  policy  to 
meet  America's  needs  in  the  world  of  the 
Seventies. 

The  major  parts  of  such  a  needed  policy 
are  spelled  out  in  the  Burke-Hartke  biU 
which  would  remove  the  U.S.  tax  and  other 
incentives  for  companies  to  operate  In  for- 
eign countries,  regulate  and  restrain  the  ex- 
port of  American  technology  and  capital, 
and  place  limits  on  imports  which  displace 
U.S.  production  and  employment. 

Only  such  a  comprehensive,  new  policy  can 
begin  to  halt  the  continuing  deterioration  of 
America's  position  in  the  international  eco- 
nomic relationships  of  the  1970s.  America 
needs  a  poUcy,  not  a  panic  reaction  In  time  of 
crisis. 

And,  finally,  America  needs  a  prompt,  full- 
dress  public  Congressional  investigation  of 
American  corporations  and  banks  which  sell 
their  country  short  In  order  to  enhance  their 
profits. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  13, 1973J 
Currency  Crises  Can  Be  Easilt  Tricgerxd 

Bt    Multinational    Firms,    UJ3.    Stddt 

States 

Washington. — Multinational  corporations 
control  such  vast  quantities  of  money  that 
they  can  precipitate  international  monetary 
crises  by  moving  only  small  portions  of  their 
funds  from  country  to  country,  a  govern- 
ment study  concludes. 

The  big  companies  and  banks  can  outgun 
even  the  world's  central  banks  in  Interna- 
tional cvirrency  dealings,  the  massive  study  by 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  contends.  And 
though  the  study  absolves  most  multina- 
tional concerns  of  "destructive,  predatory 
motives,"  in  their  currency  dealings.  It  lays 
that  much  of  the  speculative  money  rargs 
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The  930-page  study  of  the 
pact  of  multinational  concerns 
vestment  and  employment  was 
Tariff  Commission  at  the  requesl 
national  Trade  subcommittee 
Finance  Committee.  It's  certain 
to  the  growing  debate  in 
fects  of  the  multinationals, 
under  attack  by  organized  labak- 
ers"  of  U.S.  Jobs  and  technology 

The  study  estimates  that 
lion  of  short-term  liquid  assets 
the  end  of  1971  by  "private 
the  international  finance  scene,' 
"lion's  share"  of  this  money 
by  UJS.-based  multinational  c 
banks. 

The  $268  billion,  the  study 
more  than  twice  the  total  of  all 
reserves  held  by  all  central 
national  monetary  institutions 
at  the  same  date."  It  adds: 
reserves  with  which  the  centra 
to  defend  their  exchange  rates. 
of  the  private  sector  outclass 

Due    to   the    Immensity   of 
tionals'  assets,  "it  is  clear  that 
fraction      .  .  needs  to  move  li 
genuine  crisis  to  develop,"  the 
mission   concludes.   This   mone; 
with   telling  effect  on  a  crisis 
tlon — some  weak  currency  whlcl 
and  some  strong  one  which 
That's  what  has  happened  in 
weeks   as   speculators   dvmiped 
bought  German  marks  and 
hopes  of  profiting  on  future 
exchange  values. 

Since   only   a   "small 
multinationals'  money  is  needec 
monetary  explosions,"  the  study 
pe&Ts  appropriate  to  conclude 
tlve,  predatory  motivations  don' 
the  sophisticated  international 
tlvitles  of  most  multinational 
even  though  much  of  the  funA 
internationally  during  the  crlsl  i 
Is  of  multinational  corporation 
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In  assessing  the  aims  of  big 
currency  crises,  the  report  offers 
conclusions:  either  that  the 
"react  protectively"  with  moves 
value  of  their  assets  or, 
most    multinationals    "hardly 
while  a  small  minority,  capable 
heavy,  disruptive  movements  of 
The  study  said  the  latter  group 
panies  that  may  actually  " 
sense  of  betting  on  exchange- 
hopes  of  a  swift  profit. 

The  study  found  that  U.S 
abroad  primarily  to  reach  new 
er  than  to  find  lower-cost 
search  for  low-wage  labor  is  a 
consideration  except  in  a 
dustrles.     Including     consumer 
footwear,  toys  and  apparel,  it 

The  study  doesn't  resolve  th( 
whether  multinationals  have 
Job  losses  in  the  U.S.,  as 
contend.  It  presents  three 
nations — two  of  which  will  pi 
one  which  companies  will  like. 

The  commission  estimates 
ence  of  American-owned  plants 
sents  a  net  loss  of  1.3  million 
if  it's  assumed   foreigners  wodld 
Import  the  plants'  entire  outp  ut 
U.S.  If  foreigners  imported  only 
output,  and  produced  the  resi 
the  Job  loss  would  be  calculat^ 
A  third  set  of  quite  different 
produces  an  estimate  that  the 
have  produced  a  net  gain  of 
Jobs  in  the  U.S. 
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The  study  concludes  that  the  multina- 
tional corporations  "played  no  role"  In  the 
sharp  deterioration  of  the  U.S.  balance-of- 
payments  position  during  the  late  19608. 


THE  SUCCESS  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA'S 
OPEFIATION  MEDIHC 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
placement  of  veterans  in  jobs  upon  their 
return  from  service  continues  to  be  a  crit- 
ical challenge.  It  is  particularly  impor- 
tant that  veterans  with  appropriate  ex- 
perience be  placed  in  occupational  areas 
where  there  is  a  shortage  of  trained  per- 
sonnel. In  this  regard,  it  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  West  Virginia  ranked  fourth 
in  the  United  States  in  percentage  of 
successful  placement  of  veterans  in 
health  care  positions  in  1972.  The  West 
Virginia  Department  of  Employment  Se- 
curity has  been  commended  by  Miss  Alice 
B.  Prazer,  national  MEDIHC  coordina- 
tor, for  the  impressive  increase  in  place- 
ments made  by  the  West  Virginia 
MEDIHC — Military  Experience  Directed 
Into  Health  Careers — program. 

MEDIHC  is  a  cooperative  program  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  help  men  and  women 
trained  in  health  skills  while  in  military 
service  to  utilize  those  skills  when  they 
return  to  civilian  life.  West  Virginia's 
MEDIHC  program  was  funded  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare on  January  17,  1972,  and  the  pro- 
gram was  staffed  and  became  operational 
in  mid-March  1972.  Prior  to  this  fund- 
ing. MEDIHC  was  implemented  by  the 
West  Virginia  Department  of  Employ- 
ment Security  as  a  secondary  program 
assignment. 

Terry  D.  Barron  is  the  State  MEDIHC 
coordinator  in  West  Virginia.  He  and  his 
staff  have  compiled  an  impressive  88.6 
percent  placement  rate  in  locating  jobs 
and  health  training  for  veterans  in  the 
health  field.  This  ranks  first  in  percent- 
age of  successful  health  placement  in  the 
southern  region. 

The  1972  Narrative  Report  for  West 
Virginia's  Operation  MEDIHC  Program 
states. 

West  Virginia  is  unique  In  the  dispropor- 
tionate percentage  of  its  population  which 
has  served  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States. 

During  the  Vietnam  Conflict,  West  Virginia 
had  the  highest  number  of  wounded  and 
klUed-in-actlon  (per  thousand  Inhabitants) 
of  any  State  In  the  Nation.  It  is  therefore 
noted  that  our  total  of  returning  veterans 
having  been  trained  and  experienced  in  allied 
medical  services  is  proportionately  greater 
than  that  of  other  states. 

It  is  estimated  that  1,200  medics  leave 
the  service  and  return  to  West  Virginia 
each  year.  Of  this  number,  West  Virginia 
MEDIHC  placed  538  last  year.  This  proj- 
ect received  only  $17,000  per  year  in 
funds,  which  averages  to  about  $30  per 
man. 

West  Virginia  MEDIHC  contacts  re- 
turning veterans  who  hold  one  of  the 
over-200  medical  military  occupational 
specialty  areas  and  explains  MEDIHC's 
services  to  them.  MEDIHC's  efforts  are 
to  assist  the  ex-servicemen  find  appro- 
priate health  careers  in  the  field  of  their 
military  training  and  to  attempt  to  alle- 


viate the  country's  growing  shortage  of 
qualified  health  workers  in  over  200 
health  fields. 

At  the  First  National  MEDIHC  Confer- 
ence yesterday  here  in  Washington, 
Dr.  Kenneth  M.  Endicott.  Director,  Bu-^ 
reau  of  Health  Manpower  Education, 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  said  that: 

MEDIHC  has  contributed  significantly  to 
Increasing  the  capability  of  many  hospitals, 
health  clinics,  extended  care  facilities,  and 
other  health  care  resources  throughout  the 
country  to  provide  health  services  to  people 
who  need  them.  It  is  an  effective  program 
and  has  high  priority  for  continuation. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  Dr.  Endi- 
cott's  statement. 

Since  1970  MEDIHC  has  located  jobs 
and  training  in  the  health  field  for  over 
11,000  veterans.  Our  Nation  cannot  afford 
to  lose  qualified  health  care  personnel 
and  technicians  who  are  available  due  to 
the  failure  of  licensing,  certifying  and 
registration  boards  to  consider  and  evalu- 
ate the  experience  of  applicants  who 
served  on  active  duty  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices. There  should  be  consideration  of 
provisions  to  waive  requirements  for  edu- 
cation or  training  if  it  is  determined  that 
the  applicant  obtained  equivalent  qualifi- 
cations while  in  the  service. 

Last  year,  Mr.  President,  West  Virginia 
ranked  44th  among  States  in  Infant  mor- 
tality. In  1969  the  Moimtain  State  had 
one  doctor  for  1,136  people.  West  Virginia 
and  other  States  must  continue  efforts 
to  overcome  obstacles  to  the  entry  of 
health  trained  veterans  into  the  health 
professions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  the  National  MEDIHC  Coordinator 
to  Terry  Barron,  State  MEDIHC  coordi- 
nator, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Institutes  op  Health, 

Bethesda,  Md.,  February  8, 1973. 
Mr.  Terry  Barron, 

State  MEDIHC  Coordinator,  Department  oj 
Employment  Security,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Dear  Mr.  Barron:  I  have  Just  finished  read- 
ing the  Year-End  Report  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia MEDIHC  Program.  I  want  you  to  know 
how  very  pleased  I  am  to  be  the  Project  Offi- 
cer for  this  particular  contract.  You  have 
done  an  outstanding  Job  and  are  well  on  your 
way  to  achieving  your  goal  "to  make  West 
Virginia's  MEDIHC  Program  one  of  the  coun- 
try's finest." 

Congratulations  to  all  of  you  who  have 
worked  so  hard  and  so  consistently. 
Most  sincerely, 

Alice  B.  Feazes, 
National  MEDIHC  Coordinator.  Divi- 
sion of  Allied  Health  Manpower. 
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SGT.  ROBERT  H.  DUNN 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us  in 
this  Chamber  recognize  the  serious  con- 
dition of  our  penal  system  today.  Over- 
crowding, poor  facilities  and  a  lack  of 
trained  supervisory  personnel  are  but  a 
few  of  the  symptoms  of  this  illness.  Thus, 
it  is  indeed  refreshing  to  learn  of  people 
who  go  "above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty"  to  maintain  order  in  difficult  situa- 
tions. Such  a  man  is  Sgt.  Robert  H. 
Dunn  of  the  Baltimore  City  Jail. 

On  Saturday,  February  24,  a  serious 
riot  occurred  in  the  Baltimore  City  jaU. 


The  disturbance  could  have  easily  as- 
sumed disasterous  proportions  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  brave  actions  of  Ser- 
geant Dunn,  who  single-handedly  pre- 
vented about  60  prisoners  from  breaking 
into  the  jail's  control  center  and  com- 
pletely taking  over  the  institution.  Ser- 
geant Dunn's  heroics  stopped  efforts  to 
free  the  1,281  Inmates  of  the  facility,  and 
brought  under  control  a  situation  which 
could  have  easily  posed  a  major  threat  to 
the  entire  Baltimore  community. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Jim  Flannery  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  February 
26,  1973,  dealing  with  the  courageous 
actions  of  Sergeant  Dunn  be  included  at 
this  point  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lone  Guard  Holds  off  60  Inmates 

The  riot  Saturday  night  at  the  City  JaU 
might  have  been  more  disastrous  than  It  was 
had  It  not  been  for  the  heroics  of  jail  Sgt. 
Robert  H.  Dunn. 

The  48-year-old  sergeant  single-handedly 
prevented  about  60  prisoners  from  breaking 
Into  the  JaU's  control  center  and  taking  over 
the  institution. 

Sergeant  D\inn  refused  an  order  to 
evacuate  the  center  and  lobbed  more  than 
60  tear  gas  grenades  at  the  inmates  who  made 
repeated  rushes  against  one  of  two  iron  grills 
separating  them  from  the  officer. 

"I  set  up  grenades  behind  a  desk,  and  I 
Just  kept  throwing  them,"  said  Mr.  Dunn,  the 
father  of  two  daughters  and  a  Jail  guard  for 
eight  years. 

He  said  be  wielded  a  plastic  shield  in  one 
hand  to  ward  of  pieces  of  metal  and  mop 
and  broom  handles  being  thrown  at  him  by 
the  Inmates  and  fired  the  grenades  with 
the  other  hand. 

"A  police  sergeant  ran  up  at  one  point 
to  give  me  some  more  gas — 30  or  40  more 
grenades — but  then  he  left  the  building," 
the  sergeant  recalled.  Other  Jail  guards  later 
charged  that  police  faUed  to  help  them 
enough. 

Sergeant  Dunn  said  the  Inmates  moved 
giant,  portable  fans  Into  position  behind 
them  to  make  tear  gas  float  back  into  his 
face. 

FEARED    INMATES    BELOW    KIM 

'But  I  got  my  own  fan  and  blew  It  at 
them,"  he  said.  He  also  wore  a  tear  gas 
mask.  "I  didn't  smell  gas  once,"  he  added. 

"My  main  concern  was  (that)  they'd  break 
through  the  grills,  take  over  and  free  all  of 
the  (1,281)  Inmates,"  he  recalled.  Only  14 
guards  were  In  the  Jail  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Dunn  said  he  also  feared  that  rioting 
Inmates  on  the  ground  floor  immediately  be- 
low him  might  break  through  a  window,  get 
Into  the  Jail's  administrative  offices  and  then 
run  up  a  stairway  to  "trap"  him. 

But  this  did  not  happen.  Meantime,  the 
sergeant  managed  to  drive  back  the  Inmates 
laying  siege  to  the  control  center  downstairs 
where  eventually  they  were  put  back  Into 
their  cells. 

DECLINED    TO    EVACUATE 

Mr.  Dunn  said  he  declined  to  evacuate  the 
control  center  with  six  other  guards  after 
an  order  to  do  so  because  "as  long  as  even 
a  few  of  us  were  still  here  we  had  control." 

He  said  he  also  was  worried  about  an  offi- 
cer believed  trapped  on  the  fourth  floor  of 
the  Jail,  and  two  guards  were  dispatched  to 
find  him.  However,  all  three  escaped  without 
harm. 

Sergeant  Dunn  Is  one  of  several  guards 
who  have  volunteered  to  work  double  shifts 
as  much  as  seven  dajrs  a  week  to  help  ease  the 
JaU's  chronic  manpower  shortage. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION— NO 
THREAT  TO  OUR  SYSTEM  OF 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  my 
esteemed  colleague  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin)  presented  on  March  13  an 
imusually  thoughtful  discussion  of  the 
reasons  the  United  States  should  not  be- 
come a  party  to  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. While  I  appreciate  the  care  given 
to  this  discussion,  I  disagree  emphati- 
cally with  its  conclusions.  I  shall  con- 
tinue today  with  my  point-by-point  re- 
buttal of  the  arguments  presented. 

The  second  objection  to  ratification 
of  the  Genocide  Convention  alleges  that 
there  is  danger  of  a  serious  conflict  be- 
tween the  provisions  of  the  convention 
and  the  laws  of  our  Nation  and  its  con- 
stituent States.  This  objection  is  taken  to 
the  point  of  wondering  aloud  whether 
our  "system  of  government"  would  be 
threatened  by  ratification.  These  reser- 
vations stem  from  a  reading  of  article 
VI  of  the  constitution,  which  makes  rat- 
ified treaties,  along  with  the  constitu- 
tion and  acts  of  Congress,  "the  supreme 
law  of  the  land." 

This  objection  is,  in  fact,  purely  hypo- 
thetical. It  Is  revealing  that  not  one 
actual  instance  of  a  conflict  between  the 
provisions  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
and  the  State  laws  over  which  It  would 
be  "supreme"  can  be  given.  It  is  true 
that  States  would  be  boimd  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  convention.  It  is  also  true 
that  States  are  bound  by  the  provisions 
of  any  treaty  enacted  and  in  force  in  this 
Nation;  yet  we  do  not  object  to  all 
treaties  on  this  ground. 

There  are,  of  course,  additional  safe- 
guards which  protect  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment against  the  impact  of  a  treaty. 
First,  no  treaty  can  be  held  binding  If 
it  fails  to  conform  to  provisions  of  the 
constitution.  This  opinion  is  given  in  the 
controlling  precedent  in  this  area  of  law, 
Rea  v.  Covert.  353  U.S.  1.  In  the  same  de- 
cision, the  Supreme  Court  affirmed  that 
whenever  a  treaty  and  an  act  of  Con- 
gress are  In  conflict,  the  last  enacted  Is- 
controlling.  Thus,  the  Congress,  by  sim- 
ple legislation,  could  supersede  any  part 
of  the  Genocide  Convention  any  time  it 
wished. 

I,  too,  believe  we  "should  pause  and 
ponder  what  the  impact  of  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Genocide  Convention  would 
have  on  our  system  of  government." 
This  pondering  should  not  take  the  form 
of  vague  hypKJtheticals,  however;  but 
rather  should  address  itself  to  the  gap 
between  our  profession  of  concern  for 
human  rights  as  a  Nation,  and  our  failure 
to  ratify  this  convention.  Let  us  redress 
this  disparity  between  profession  and 
deed  by  promptly  ratifying  the  Geno- 
cide Convention. 


ARCHES  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  the  92d 
Congress  the  Senate  imanimously  passed 
legislation  establishing  the  Arches  Na- 
tional Park  in  Utah.  As  the  sponsor  of 
the  bill,  I  made  several  speeches  on  the 
Senate  floor  trying  to  describe  the  won- 
der and  beauty  of  the  area,  and  the  im- 
portance of  giving  it  national  park 
status. 


Recently  a  writer  for  the  Copley  News 
Service,  Mr.  Guy  Ryan,  visited  the  park, 
and  found  it  a  fascinating  place.  He 
recommends  visiting  it  now  while  it  is 
still  uncrowded,  and  one  is  free  to  roam 
among  the  more  than  90  stone  arches  al- 
ready discovered.  His  description  of  some 
of  the  arches  is  both  eloquent  and  apt. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Ryan  article,  which  appeared  in  the 
Deseret  News  of  March  19,  1973,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Better  Get  to  Arches  National  Park 

Before  Crowds  Do 

(By  Guy  Ryan) 

It's  possible  you've  never  even  heard  of 
Arches  National  Park.  A  lot  of  people  haven't. 

Although  the  "makin's"  have  been  around 
for  about  150  mUlion  years,  the  park  Itself 
was  dedicated  only  last  year.  For  about  45 
years  before  that,  it  was  a  much  smaller 
national  park. 

But  it's  a  full-fledged  park  now,  embracing 
almost  75,000  acres.  And  more  and  more  peo- 
ple are  going  to  be  hearing  about  It.  And 
when  the  crowds  come,  the  Park  Service  wUl 
begin  restricting  the  use  of  It. 

As  the  name  indicates.  Arches  National 
Park  has  a  lot  of  arches  in  it — more  natural 
stone  arches,  windows,  spires,  and  pinnacles 
than  any  other  section  of  the  country. 

Nearly  90  arches  have  already  been  dis- 
covered— works  of  nature  .  .  .  art . .  .  beauty, 
delicately  sciUptured  by  the  wind,  rain,  run- 
ning water,  the  frost  and  the  sim. 

Improved  roads,  some  paved,  lead  to  these 
beauties.  But  you'U  have  to  do  some  walking 
to  reach  them. 

Delicate  Arch,  fragile  .  .  .  precariously  bal- 
anced in  a  rugged  setting  of  cliffs  and  giant 
domes,  wins  the  moet-popvUar-attraction 
derby  hands  down.  It's  the  symbol  of  the 
park. 

Cowboys  used  to  call  It  Schoolmarm's 
Bloomers,  or  The  Chaps.  That's  what  it 
looked  Uke  to  them. 

A  graded  road  leads  to  within  one  and 
one-half  miles  of  the  arch.  There  is  a  foot 
traU  the  rest  of  the  way. 

Another  attention-getter  Is  Balanced  Rock. 
You'U  pass  It  on  the  way  to  Delicate  Arch. 
This  sculpture  stands  128  feet  high  and  Is 
crowned  with  a  balanced  boulder  55  feet 
long  and  weighing  3,500  tons! 

Up  in  Devils  Garden  are  six  or  eight  arches, 
including  Landscape  Arch,  said  to  be  the 
longest  natural-stone  arch  In  the  world. 
It's  291  feet  long  and  six  feet  wide  at  its  nar- 
rowest place.  You'll  have  to  walk  about  a 
mUe  to  get  to  this  one.  The  road  ends  here, 
but  trails  wUl  take  you  to  all  of  the  arches 
In  this  section. 

And  there's  more.  Just  after  you  leave  the 
visitor  center,  a  paved  road  will  take  you 
through  the  Courthouse  Towers  section  of 
the  park.  Here,  there's  a  one-mUe  hike 
through  Park  Avenue,  so-caUed  because  the 
towers  and  spires  on  top  of  the  red  rock  can- 
yon walls  look  like  highrlse  buUdlngs  in  a 
major  city. 

The  Windows  Section,  In  the  east-central 
part  of  the  park,  is  Just  that.  There  are  eight 
giant  arches  (windows)  and  many  smaUer 
windows  in  the  area,  along  with  a  series  of 
passageways,  pinnacles,  spires  and  balanced 
rocks.  A  short  walk  from  the  paved  road  wlU 
take  you  to  most  of  these  features. 

If  you're  going  to  do  much  exploring  In 
foot,  it's  a  good  idea  to  check  in  with  the 
park  ranger  at  the  visitor  center.  You  might 
get  lost,  run  out  of  drinking  water  or  get 
caught  in  a  sudden  storm. 

There  is  no  food  or  lodging  In  the  park. 
Motels  and  restaurants  are  avaUable  In  Moab, 
five  mUes  from  the  visitor  center. 

There  is  a  campground  for  tents  and  traU- 
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ers  In  the  Devils  Oarden  section  c  f 
but  campsites  cannot  be  reserved 
taUcs  are  given  nightly  In  suiuvk 
campground. 

And  while  you're  here,  you  m 
take  a  couple  or  three  or  more 
nearby    Canyonlands   National 
Horse  Point  State  Park,  a  trip  oi 
rado  River  by  night,  a  Jet  boat 
raft  float  down  the  river,  or  a  rld(  i 
Colorado  on  a  paddlewheeler 

There's  a  lot  to  do  Eiround  her^  and  facil- 
ities for  doing  It  are  available. 
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Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President, 
eral  occasions  during  the  pas^ 
I  have  urged  my  colleagues  to 
islation  which  would  provide 
with  basic  information  about 
Ings  deposits.  We  have 
need  for  such  information 
drugs  and  packaging,  but 
realize  that  the  billions  of  doltrs 
are  placed  in  savings  institutions 
need  of  the  same  careful  atter^tion 

Mr.  President,  an  article 
peared  in  McCall's  magazine 
the  need  for  this  vital  information 
savings  deposits.  I  ask  unanirious 
sent  to  have  the  article  printpd 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows : 

How  To  Get  More  Interest  on  hrouB  Sav- 
ings— Betty  PtrBNEss:  Cotmsii.  for  thb 
Consumer 
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You  know  very  well  how  much 
and/or  your  husband  make.  If 
enough  to  have  some  of  that 
you  and  you  put  It  in  a  savings 
you  also  know  exactly  how  much 
money  makes?  You  do?  You  wanns 

If  you  think  5  percent  Interest 
5  percent  interest  the  whole 
over,  guess  again.  I've  Just  been 
own  ignorance  on  the  subject  and 
slderable   tutoring,   have  emerge<! 
bright  light  of  actually  being  able 
benefits  of  one  accoiint  vs 
can't  wait  to  tell  you  what  I've 

Two  reasons  for  using  a  bank 
sugar  bowl  for  savings  are  that 
your  money  to  be  safe,  and  you 
grow.  Safe  Is  usually  taken  care  oi . 
chartered  conamerclal  banks  are 
law  to  belong  to  the  Federal  Dep^lt 
ance  Corporation.  State-chartered 
voluntarily  belong,  as  may  muti^al 
banks.  Savlng-and-loan  associat 
sured  by  the  Federal  Savings  and 
surance  Corporation.  Both 
sure  each  depositor's  account  up 
Participating  banks  are  eager  to 
this  safety  feature.  You'll  find 
windows  and  ads — look  for  It. 

Before  we  start  growing  our 
sort  out  the  different  kinds  of 
mercial  bank  Is  where  you  checkldg 
is.  It  also  has  savings  accounts.  , 
and-loan  is  Just  what  It  says  It  is 
and  it'll  lend  (its  loans  are  largely 
to  real  estate) .  but  It  Is  not  permitted 
Lng    accounts.    Mutual    savings 
largely  found  in  Eastern  states, 
are  a  holdover  from  the  1820s  and 
commercial    banks    didn't 
people's   small    money.    These 
"mutually"  established  to  hold  the 
farmers  and   carp>enter8  and 
matter  of  fact,  you'll  still  find  a 
Savings  Bank  right  on  Fifth  Aveni^ 
hattan.  When  people  and  money 
the  bankers  and  plowmen  and 
boys  all  got  off  the  same  covered 
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gether, and  the  bankers  there  were  well 
pleased  to  bank  the  small  funds  of  their  new 
friends  in  commercial  banks,  eliminating  the 
necessity  for  "mutuals." 

The  mutuals  and  savings-and-loans  oper- 
ate slmlllarly  from  the  savers'  viewpoint,  so 
consider  them  as  one. 

Enough  history.  Interest  la  what  you're 
concerned  about.  One  noteworthy  point  Is 
that  interest  ceilings  are  established  for  all 
banks  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
amount  varying  from  time  to  time  accord- 
ing to  the  supply  of  money  avaUable  in  the 
economy.  Right  now,  on  regular  savings  ac- 
counts, commercial  banks  can  pay  no  more 
than  4V4  percent,  and  "thrifts"  (the  bank- 
ers' name  for  financial  Institutions  such  as 
savlngs-and-loans  and  mutual  savings)  can 
pay  no  more  than  5  percent  (except  under 
certain  clrcimistances,  which  we'll  get  to  In 
a  minute).  Since  all  financial  Institutions 
are  eager  to  borrow  your  money,  there's  no 
reason  why  you  should  lend  it  to  them  at 
less  than  the  celling  rate. 

I  asked  an  officer  in  a  commercial  bank 
why  anyone  should  have  a  savings  account 
there,  since  thrifts  pay  more  Interest.  "Con- 
venience," was  his  answer.  One-stop  banking. 
I  would  suggest,  then,  that  if  maximum 
growth  is  your  aim,  do  your  thrlftlng  at  a 
thrift. 

You'd  think  that  with  your  money  insured. 
Interest  ceilings  established  and  computers 
to  do  the  arithmetic.  It  wouldn't  matter 
much  where  you  save.  Not  so. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  at  Kansas  State 
University,  a  graduate  student  named  Jackie 
Plnson  got  to  wondering  Just  how  easy  it  Is 
to  compare  different  types  of  savings  ac- 
counts. Her  pursuit  of  this  seemingly  sim- 
ple question  ended  up  months  later  as  a 
thesis  on  the  subject,  and  the  answer  was 
"very  hard."  She  began  by  creating  a  hypo- 
thetical savings  account,  complete  with  de- 
posits and  withdrawals.  She  then  figured 
how  much  interest  it  would  earn  under  the 
computing  systems  used  by  a  variety  of 
banks,  all  using  the  same  declared  interest 
rate  over  the  same  period  of  time.  To  her 
own  amazement,  she  discovered  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  highest-paying  system 
and  the  lowest  was  171  percent. 

On  the  assumption  that  you  prefer  to  earn 
the  highest  rate,  let  me  try  to  acquaint  you 
with  some  of  the  tricky  facts  of  savings  life 
and  the  ornate  vocabulary  pertaining  to  it. 
The  rate  Is  the  percentage  used  to  cal- 
culate interest.  The  annual  yield  (or  aimual 
return  or  effective  annual  rate)  la  the 
amount  of  Interest  you  receive  In  one  year's 
tUne.  If  a  bank  were  to  compute  your  Inter- 
est yearly,  the  annual  rate  and  the  annual 
yield  would  be  the  same.  But  banks  dont  do 
that.  They  compound  Interest.  If  they  com- 
poimd  quarterly,  for  Instance,  they  figure 
out  your  interest  at  the  end  of  three  months, 
add  that  amount  to  your  balance  and  com- 
pute the  Interest  at  the  end  of  the  next 
quarter  on  your  balance,  which  now  Includes 
the  previously  earned  Interest.  Not  only  is 
your  money  earning  money,  but  the  money 
it  has  earned  Is  earning  money,  too. 

Banks  need  your  savings.  The  basic  busi- 
ness they're  in  is  borrowing  peoples'  money, 
on  which  they  pay  a  given  mterest,  to  lend 
to  other  people  at  a  higher  Interest.  Since 
the  Interest  rates  they  pay  are  limited  by 
law.  banks  have  had  to  devise  other  ways  to 
compete  for  your  dollars.  One  method  they've 
worked  out  Is  to  compute  the  Interest  on 
your  account  more  often  than  semiannually 
or  quarterly. 

With  the  aid  of  computers,  many  banks 
now  compoimd  interest  daily.  Some  even 
claim  to  compound  it  every  second,  others 
"continuously."  But  the  difference  between 
dally  compounding  and  continuous  cum- 
poimdlng  is  negligible;  on  $1,000  at  5  per- 
cent, it  comes  to  one  penny  at  the  3nd  of  two 
years,  and  6  cents  at  the  end  of  ten  years — 


no  way  to  get  rich.  But  dally  compound- 
ing does  beat  quarterly.  If  you  can  put  a 
certain  sum  of  money  in  a  savings  account 
and  Just  let  it  He  there  nourishing  Itsslf, 
you  have  fewer  decisions  to  make  than  if 
you're  a  money-ln-and-outer.  You  might  be 
well  advised  to  have  an  account  from  which 
you  agree  not  to  make  withdrawals  for  a  pre- 
scribed time — varying,  for  example,  from  two 
to  five  years.  This  type  of  account,  available 
at  both  commercial  banks  and  thrifts,  is 
called  by  several  names:  term  savings,  time 
savings,  certificate  of  deposit.  Investment 
savings,  investment  certificate,  savings  cer- 
tificate. I  even  found  a  "Big  Bonus  6  Savings 
Certificate  Account."  These  accounts  require 
a  substantial  cash  mlnimvun — $500  to 
$1,000 — and  most  can't  be  added  to  during 
the  agreed-upon  term.  You'd  have  to  start 
again,  with  another  $500  or  so.  They  do, 
however,  pay  more  for  the  privilege  of  hold- 
ing onto  your  money.  That's  where  the  Big 
Bonus  a  account  got  its  name.  These  ac- 
counts pay  5%  percent  at  commercial  banks 
and  6  percent  at  thrifts.  Compounded  dally, 
6  percent  amounts  to  6.18  percent  annual 
yield. 

A  factor  to  consider  In  tying  up  money  for 
a  matter  of  years  is  that  interest  rates  may 
change.  A  6-percent  savings-certificate  ac- 
count guarantees  6  percent — no  more,  no 
less — until  the  maturity  date.  If  interest 
rates  go  dovm,  you've  got  a  good  deal.  But 
If  they  go  up,  you're  stuck  with  the  guaran- 
teed amount. 

If  you're  trying  to  hide  money  from  your- 
self to  keep  from  spending  it,  this  type  of 
account  is  a  good  substitute  for  personal  dis- 
cipline. But  you  should  know  that  if  you 
ask  for  principal  before  the  maturity  date, 
you  may  have  to  sacrifice  up  to  ninety-days' 
Interest  to  get  your  money  out. 

Active  savings  accounts  offer  more  options, 
complete  with  more  confusion.  Currently 
there  are  two  types  of  account  being  widely 
advertised.  Both  are  passbook  accounts.  One, 
the  old-fashioned  kind,  is  called  a  regular 
(or  days  of  grace  or  regular  grace  day). 
Money  deposited  by  the  tenth  of  the  month 
earns  interest  from  the  first  of  the  month, 
meaning  that  for  nine  days  you  can  earn  In- 
terest on  money  that  Isn't  yet  In  the  bank. 
Money  deposited  after  the  tenth  earns  In- 
terest from  that  day  on,  and  Interest  is  usu- 
ally compounded  quarterly.  The  catch  In  a 
regular  account  Is  that  money  withdrawn 
before  the  end  of  the  same  quarter  doesn't 
earn  any  interest  at  all. 

There  are  also  some  regular  accounts  that, 
in  addition  to  the  ten  grace  days  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month,  allow  you  to  with- 
draw funds  with  full  quarterly  Interest  dur- 
ing the  last  three  days  of  the  quarter.  Orace- 
day  accounts  are  of  particular  value  to  peo- 
ple who  receive  monthly  pension  or  annuity 
checks  after  the  first  of  the  month  and 
don't  need  to  withdraw  money  until  the  end 
of  the  quarter. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  question  of  with- 
drawing any  money.  When  you  withdraw 
$50  from  your  account,  which  $50  are  you 
taking  out?  If  you  think  It's  the  last  $50 
you  put  In,  you  may  be  right.  Banks  caU 
this  transaction  last  In,  first  out,  also  known 
as  LIPO.  Federally  chartered  savlngs-and- 
loans  use  this,  as  do  some  other  banks.  But 
there  are  also  banks  that  figure  that  the  $50 
you  take  out  Is  the  first  $50  you  put  In,  and 
they  compute  Interest  on  the  basis  of  first 
In,  first  out,  or  FIFO.  To  spare  us  the  mathe- 
matics, take  Jackie  Pinson's  word  for  It, 
FIFO  pays  less  than  LIPO. 

Another  way  of  computing  Interest  In  reg- 
\ilar  accounts  Is  called  low  balance,  which 
turns  out  to  be  the  worst  deal  of  all  because 
it  pays  interest  on  the  lowest  amount  In  the 
account  during  the  quarter.  Deposits  made 
In  that  quarter  are  ignored  and  do  not  begin 
to  earn  interest  until  the  beginning  of  the 
next  quarter.  Not  good  for  our  side. 
For    real    money-ln,    money-out    people, 
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there  are  accounts  computed  from  day  of 
deposit  to  day  of  withdrawal  (or  DD-DW, 
or  dally  dividend,  or  dally  Interest).  The 
first  name  explains  It  best.  Your  money 
earns  interest  from  the  day  it's  deposited 
till  the  day  it's  withdrawn,  with  no  penalties 
for  depositing  late  (as  In  low-balance  com- 
puting) or  withdrawing  early  (as  in  most 
regular  accounts).  The  interest  rate  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  regular  accounts,  but 
the  yield  for  active  accounts  comes  out  bet- 
ter. If  you  can  get  a  DD-DW  account  with 
grace  days,  that's  even  better. 

These  DD-DW  accounts  are  being  widely 
advertised  by  both  commercial  banks  and 
thrifts,  but  if  you  don't  read  ads,  you  may 
not  know  you  have  a  choice  of  either  a  reg- 
ular or  a  DD-DW  account.  Banks  having 
both  types  will  convert  from  regular  to 
DD-DW,  but  be  sure  to  ask  if  you're  losing 
any  Interest  by  not  waiting  till  the  end  of 
the  quarter. 

In  addition  to  Interest,  would  you  like 
a  toaster,  clock,  radio,  blanket,  cookware, 
carpet  sweeper  or  steam  iron  for  "nothing"? 
A  lot  of  banks  offer  such  premiums  at  the 
end  of  the  quarterly- Interest  period,  hoping 
to  lure  your  money  away  from  their  com- 
petitors. The  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  have  limit- 
ed the  cost  of  these  premiums  to  $5,  leading 
to  items  like  those  listed  or  small  pots  of 
phllodendron  worth  less. 

But  some  state-chartered  commercial 
banks  suffer  no  such  restrictions.  In  what 
amounts  to  a  passionate  plea  for  your  money, 
some  have  offered  what  seem  to  be  grand  and 
glorious  gifts  in  lieu  of  interest.  Take  Texas. 
For  a  thirty-month  certificate  of  deposit  of 
$1,800,  a  Dallas  bank  recently  offered  a  $232 
Browning  automatic  shotgim,  or  $225  in  im- 
mediate cash.  They  even  offered  to  lend  you 
the  money  to  purchase  the  certificate  if  you 
didn't  have  the  cash  I  Last  year  In  Boulder. 
Colorado,  a  bank  offered  a  1971  Ford  Maverick 
or  a  vacation  for  two  anywhere  In  the  world 
(maximum  of  $2,500)  in  advance  for  a  five- 
year  $10,000  certificate  of  deposit.  This  makes 
a  phllodendron  plant  look  pretty  silly,  but 
if  you  have  $10,000  to  tie  up  for  five  years, 
you  can  probably  afford  to  buy  your  own 
phUodendJon. 

The  practice  of  offering  small  gifts  has 
given  birth  to  a  breed  of  premium  chasers 
who  move  their  money  from  bank  to  bank, 
collecting  electric  shavers  and  alarm  clocks 
en  route.  The  banks  have  wised  up  to  this 
game  and  now  Insist  if  you  get  your  toaster, 
you'U  have  to  leave  the  account  intact  for 
twelve  or  fourteen  months.  A  bank  In  which 
I  have  some  money  feels  the  premium-type 
promotion  is  beneath  their  dignity,  but  they 
do  want  their  share  of  attention.  So  in  their 
lobby  in  the  winter  they  have  an  Ice-skating 
rink  with  professional  skaters  performing 
diiring  the  lunch  hour.  In  the  spring  they 
stage  dog  shows  with  champion  dogs  .  .  .  and 
dignity.  I've  oversimplified  the  methods 
of  calculation  used  by  various  banks  in  the 
"Interest"  of  trying  to  make  things  clear,  but 
Jackie  Pinson's  findings  weren't  simple  at  all. 
Using  the  hypothetical  account  she  set  up  on 
paper,  complete  with  deposits  and  withdraw- 
als covering  a  six-month  period,  she  used 
five  methods  of  interest  calculation  and 
four  other  variables  (frequency  of  com- 
pounding interest,  frequency  of  crediting 
compound  Interest,  number  of  grace  days 
and  possible  penalty  for  an  excessive  num- 
ber of  withdrawals  charged  by  some  banks) 
and  worked  out  the  Interest  In  forty  model 
accounts.  She  then  sent  that  material  to 
eight  savings  institutions  and  asked  them 
which  system  they  used.  If  they  didn't  use 
any  of  hers,  would  they  please  do  the  cal- 
culations their  way  and  advise.  In  no  case 
did  the  six-month  yield  match  any  of  the 
model  systems,  and  no  two  savings  Institu- 
tions using  the  same  nominal  rate  came  up 
with  the  same  yield.  So  it  turns  out  that  even 


If  you've  chosen  the  right  type  of  account 
for  your  particular  form  of  saving,  you  still 
can't  know  you're  getting  the  best  possible 
return.  The  American  Bankers  Association 
says  that  there  are  at  least  fifty-four  widely 
used  ways  of  computing  Interest.  It's  been 
suggested  that  there  may  be  as  many  as  a 
hundred. 

Jacltle  Plnson  and  Professor  Richard  Morse, 
who  Is  head  of  the  Family  Economics  depart- 
ment at  Kansas  State,  reasoned  that  If  a 
graduate  student  couldn't  come  up  with  pre- 
cise Information  on  which  bank  pays  how 
much,  the  average  saver  couldn't  either. 

When  we  use  a  bank's  money  by  borrowing 
It,  the  bank  (s  required  by  the  Truth-ln- 
Lendlng  law  to  tell  us  how  much  we're  pay- 
ing for  that  use,  both  in  annual  Interest  rate 
and  In  dollars.  So  why,  ask  Plnson  and  Morse, 
shouldn't  the  banks  give  us  equally  precise 
Information  when  they  use  our  money?  How 
about  Truth  In  Savings?  The  idea  Is  now  be- 
ing considered  by  the  Vermont  State  Legis- 
lature, and  a  bill  has  been  introduced  in  Con- 
gress by  Senator  Vance  Hartke  (Ind.-D.)  and 
Representative  Bill  Roy  (Kans.-D.).  In  in- 
troducing their  bills,  both  used  Jackie  Pin- 
son's material. 

We  don't  yet  have  such  a  law  but  In  this 
day,  when  our  young  claim  they  can't  make 
any  Impact  on  the  "system,"  It's  refreshing 
to  know  that  the  garden-variety  curiosity  of 
a  young  woman  in  Kansas  may  be  responsible 
for  a  law  that  v/ould  make  It  possible  for  us 
all  to  be  wiser  . . .  and  richer. 

In  the  meantime,  here  cure  some  simple 
rules  to  follow : 

1.  Don't  settle  for  less  than  the  maximum 
Interest  currently  paid,  in  %ny  type  of  ac- 
count. Remember  that  In  passbook-savings 
accounts,  savings-and-loans  and  mutual-sav- 
ings banks  pay  more  than  commercial  banks. 

2.  Look  for  the  most  frequent  compound- 
ing of  Interest. 

3.  For  maximum  interest  on  large  amounts 
and  minimum  opportunity  to  spend  the 
money,  time  savings  or  savings  certificates 
pay  more  In  any  type  of  bank.  But  you  are 
tying  up  your  money. 

4.  A  DD-DW  (day  of  deposit — day  of  with- 
drawal) account  is  best  if  you  deposit  and 
withdraw  frequently. 

6.  A  regular  (grace  days)  account  Is  best 
If  you  deposit  regularly  after  the  first  but 
before  the  tenth  of  the  month  and  don't 
have  to  withdraw  until  the  end  of  the  quar- 
ter. 

6.  If  your  banking  options  are  limited, 
remember  that  the  LIFO  system  (last  in,  first 
out)  yields  more  than  either  the  FIFO  or  the 
low-balance  system. 

7.  Don't  be  fooled  by  highly  publicized 
premiums.  They  are  not  an  Indication  of  a 
bank's  true  service. 

8.  If  banks  have  both  a  regular  account  and 
DD-DW,  they'll  probably  be  willing  to  con- 
vert. Don't  be  shy  about  asking. 

9.  Because  banks  are  as  eager  to  use  your 
money  as  you  are  to  save  It,  you  have  every 
right  to  ask  your  bank  to  explain  its  system 
If  it's  one  of  the  lower-paying  varieties,  shop 
around.  Remember — It's  your  money. 


TRIBUNE  EDITOR  SPEAKS  OUT  ON 
THE  NECESSITY  OP  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  PROTECT  NEWSMEN'S 
SOURCES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
debate  continues  over  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  Congress  should 
enact  legislation  to  protect  the  sources 
and  impublished  Information  of  news- 
men, and  as  we  continue  to  examine  the 
different  alternatives  that  have  been  pro- 
posed in  this  area,  it  is  useful  to  have 
the  advice  and  counsel  of  those  who 
have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to 


this  matter  and  who  actually  line  with 
the  problem. 

Many  people  have  supported,  as  I  have, 
an  absolute  shield  for  newsmen.  One  of 
those  who  has  taken  this  position  with 
reason  and  eloquence  is  Clayton  Kirk- 
patrick,  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
In  a  speech  delivered  March  12  at  the 
Canyon  Club  luncheon  in  Chicago.  Mr. 
Kirkpatrick  discribed  the  press  as  a 
trustee  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens 
as  set  forth  by  the  Constitution.  He  dis- 
cussed the  necessary  role  of  the  press 
in  keeping  our  citizens  informed  so  that 
tliey  might  make  the  best  possible  deci- 
sion at  the  ballot  box.  He  also  states  the 
newsmen'5  code  of  ethics,  which  is  help- 
ful in  understanding  the  type  of  men 
and  women  who  make  up  the  press,  and 
the  high  ideals  to  which  they  have  com- 
mitted themselves. 

I  commend  Mr.  Kirkpatiick's  speech 
to  my  colleagues  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Press  as  Trustee 
(By  Clayton  Kirkpatrick) 

Today  I  would  like  to  appeal  to  you  as 
holders  of  the  highest  authority  In  this  land 
to  defend  the  press  as  your  trustee  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  part  of  that  power.  It  is  a  role  that 
was  given  constitutional  sanction  nearly 
200  years  ago  by  the  drafters  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  but  It  has  become  blurred  some- 
what with  the  passage  of  time. 

I  use  the  word  trustee  because  the  press 
is  really  your  agent.  It  serves  your  Interests. 
It  takes  Its  legitimacy  from  the  same  guar- 
antee of  free  expression  that  you  do,  the 
First  Amendment.  Efforts  to  limit  freedom 
of  the  press,  therefore,  are  the  same  as  ef- 
forts to  limit  the  personal  liberty  of  citizens. 

Right  now  the  role  of  the  newsman  as 
public  trustee  Is  the  storm  center  for  a  par- 
ticularly confusing  debate.  Two  Congression- 
al committees — one  In  the  House  and  one 
in  the  Senate — are  hearing  the  arguments. 
Focus  of  the  debate  is  a  proposal  to  enact 
a  law  which  will  shield  reporters  from  efforts 
by  the  executive,  the  Judicial,  and  the  leg- 
islative branches  of  government  to  penetrate, 
and  thus  nullify,  the  confidentiality  of  news 
sources;  or,  and  this  is  even  more  serious, 
to  obstruct  and  harass  newsmen  In  their 
work  by  arbitrary  and  excessive  use  of  sub- 
poena powers. 

I  am  here  as  an  advocate,  and,  so  that  you 
may  Judge  what  I  say  in  the  light  of  my  po- 
sition, I  will  define  that  position.  I  favor  an 
absolute,  unqualified  shield  against  any  le- 
gal process  that  would  Impair  the  ability  of 
newsmen  to  do  their  work.  Since  newsmen 
are  also  citizens  I  do  not  favor  excusing  them 
from  all  responsibility  to  answer  to  the  law, 
but  they  should  be  protected  from  inquiry 
and  process  that  would  destroy  their  effec- 
tiveness In  reporting  the  news.  Even  more 
radical,  I  suppose,  is  my  belief  that  it  is  the 
newsman  and  not  the  courts  who  should 
make  the  discretionary  decision  about  how 
far  the  newsman  can  go  in  responding  to 
Inquiry  without  impairing  his  role  as 
reporter. 

I  once  thought  the  First  Amendment  was 
sufficient  protection  for  a  free  press.  Cer- 
tainly it  would  be  if  it  were  accepted  by  the 
courts  and  government  agencies  literally  as 
It  Is  written.  The  language  of  the  amend- 
ment Is  absolute  and  unqualified — far  more 
protective  actually  than  any  shield  law  the 
Congress  might  enact. 

This  Is  what  it  says:  "Congress  shall  make 
no  law  respecting  the  establishment  of  rell- 
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glon.  or  prohibiting  the  free  exe 
of:   or  abridging  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  or  the  right  of  the 
ably  to  assemble,  and  to  petltlo^ 
ernment  for  a  redress  of 

This  language  set  up  a  special 
limited  prlvUege  for  the 
citizens,  too.   It  Is  a  privilege 
that  only  a  few  hardy  souls 
Justices  Hugo  Black  and  William 
among  them,  could  accept  It.  So 
has  been  progressively  qualified. 

The   courts   and   the   legislatures 
that  neither  press  nor  citizens 
or  publish  malicious  defamations 
knew  to  be  false.  Hence  the  libel 
qualifications.   Justice   Holmes 
free  speech  did  not  extend  to 
and  shouting  FIRE!   In  a  crowded 
Hence  the  qualification  against 
These   qualifications   obviously 
and  served  Justice  and  they  wer^ 
The  pot  began  to  boll,  however, 
50s  and  60s,  when  the  press  and 
began  to  quarrel  about  what  mlgjit 
be  printed  about  criminal  trials. 

The  courts  contended  that  som^ 
prejudiced  the  rights  of  some 
In  some   cases,   the   rights   of 
a  fair  and  Impartial  trial.  Thus 
free  press-fair  trial  controversy, 
sued  gag  rules  forbidding  the 
some  kinds  of  news  In  In  some 
They  Issued  guideline  to  Instruc 
upon  what  might  or  might  not 
published. 

Generally    the    press 
there  had  been  some  excesses  In 
but  It  properly  refused  to  accept 
would  subject  reporting  to  court 
First  Amendment  was  Invoked 
the  prlvUege  was  upheld, 
not.  but  the  ultimate  effect  wai 
protection    of    the    First 
deeply  eroded. 

Some  kind  of  accotcunodatlon 
been  reached  In  the  struggle 
press  and  the  courts  because 
dence    on    both    sides    of    a 
compromise.   This   willingness 
the  part  of  most  of  the  press,  eva; 
a  decision  that  the  Supreme  Co\^ 
ated  In  a  5  to  4  division  on  June 

The  ruling  grew  out  of  cases 
three  reporters  In  different  states 
obey  subpoenas  and  testify  about 
of  their  news  on  grounds  that 
would  break  a  confidence,  subj^t 
source  to  Jeopardy,  or  would  cut 
Information  from  the  source 

Justice   Byron  R.   White, 
majority,   stripped   news   reporteijs 
special  constitutional  privilege. 

"Newsmen,"   he    wrote,    "are 
from  the  normal  duty  of  appearing 
grand  Jury  and  answering  questlo:  is 
to  a  criminal  Investigation.  .  .  W(i 
to  grant  newsmen  a  testimonial 
other  citizens  do  not  enjoy.  This 
to  do." 

With   courts  thruout   the 
this  decision  as  a  guide.  It  was 
soon    that    the    First    Amendmei^t 
longer  a  sufficient  protector  of 
of  the  press.  Within  a  few  months 
men  had  been  ordered  to  Jail 
to  obey  subpoenas  to  testify.  Gag 
restrictions  proliferated.  The  fight 
law  to  protect  reporters  began. 

Experience  with  the  qualified 
enacted  by  some  of  the  states 
any   qualifications   opened   up 
wide  that  all  protection  was 
of  the   five   newsmen   ordered   to 
convicted  in  states  with  shield  lawi 

The  evidence  was  overwhelm 
professional  organizations  of 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
the  Associated  Press  Managing 
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else  there-     elation,  and  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  professional 
speech,  or     Journalism  honorary  society,  all  came  out  for 
people  peace-     an  unqualified  shield. 

the  Gov-         Now  you,  as  ordinary  citizens,  might  say, 
"This  is  Just  a  fight  between  some  Judges 
and  un-     and  politicians  on  one  side  and  a  bunch  of 
for  all     rich  publishers,  arrogant  editors,  and  ego- 
sweeping     tlstlcal  reporters  on  the  other.  The  arguments 
Court     and  complaints  of  the  Journalists  are  self- 
O.  Douglas     serving  and  they  Just  want  privileges  that 
privilege     would  be  denied  to  me." 

The  answer  to  this  argument  requires  a 
decided     short  detour   Into   the  history   of   political 
(Jould  utter     freedom. 

that  they  Something  very   special   happened   In   the 

ind  slander      isth    century   when    the   American    colonies 

d«  elded  that     w'on   their  independence  and  established   a 

standing  up      government.  The  new  government  established 

theater,      the  citizens  as  the  holders  of  xiltimate  power 

iricltlng  riot,      and  authority  rather  than  some  king,  em- 

qiade   sense      peror,  or  military  dictator.  The  citizen,  who 

accepted,      in  earlier  governments  had  been  a  subject, 

.n  the  late     qq^  became  the  sovereign.  The  government's 

the  courts     business  became  everybody's  business.  Since 

properly     t^e  citizen  was  the  ruler  it  became  essential 

that  he  be  well  informed. 

His  need  for  information  was  doubly  Im- 
portant because  the  new  government  dele- 
gated the  citizens'  powers  to  elected  repre- 
sentatives. There  was  need  for  constant  re- 
porting of  their  activities  to  assure  that  they 
fulfilled  their  responsibilities  to  their  citizen 
masters, 
the  press  ^j^g  pj^st  Amendment  was  an  assignment 
properly  ^  ^j^g  press  to  become  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
the  citizens  in  Washington,  in  state  capitals. 
In  city  halls.  In  school  board  rooms  and  any- 
where else  that  public  business  was  done. 
The  drafters  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  recognized 
that  elected  representatives  would  strongly 
resist  this  kind  of  surveillance,  so  they  wrote 
a  specific  exemption  and  privilege  forbidding 
the  government  from  Interfering  with  the 
press. 

In  addition  to  becoming  an  agent  or  trust- 
ee of  the  people  In  an  observing  and  re- 
porting function,  the  press  became  a  mouth- 
piece for  the  people  exercising  their  First 
Amendment  privilege  to  petition  for  redress 
of  grievances.  The  press  became  a  sounding 
board  thru  which  the  voice  of  the  i)eople 
could  be  heard,  and  It  has  been  heard,  fre- 
quently stridently  In  a  manner  that  is  highly 
offensive  to  some  officers  of  government  who 
might  prefer  to  silence  the  voices  If  there 
were  no  First  Amendment  privilege. 

Well,  then,  if  the  press  Is  carrying  out  Its 
constitutional  assignment,  why  should  the 
citizens  be  concerned  over  the  debate  about 
freedom  of  the  press? 

The  answer  is  that  there  always  is  a  tide 
running  strongly  against  personal  liberty 
in  government,  it  Is  the  nature  of  govern- 
ment to  be  restrictive,  to  extend  more  and 
more  control  over  citizens.  The  evidence  Is 
apparent  in  almost  every  aspect  of  our  lives. 
Politically,  government  has  become  bigger, 
more  complex,  more  remote.  The  citizen  who 
once  made  his  voice  heard  In  town  meetings 
and  party  conventions  now  is  rebuffed  and 
frustrated  by  the  Impersonal  complexity  of 
political  machinery.  Even  his  voting  fran- 
chise is  diluted  by  systematic  and  massive 
frauds. 

Economically  the  citizen  controls  a  smaller 
and  smaller  proportion  of  his  wealth.  Taxes, 
hidden  and  explicit,  take  up  to  one-half  or 
more  of  his  Income  and  he  has  little  voice  in 
how  his  money  is  spent. 

The  citizen's  freedom  to  use  his  property 

has   been   diminished   by   zoning   laws   and 

regulations  setting  up  complex  prohibitions. 

Freedoms  have  been  surrendered  little  by 

little  under  the  pressures  of  the  complexl- 

to  most     ties  of  our  modem  civilization  and  it  would 

The     appear  that  the  attacks  upon  freedom  of  the 

fldltors,  the     press  are  simply  a  part  of  this  tide  of  re- 

}  ssoclation,     straints. 

Ec^tors  Asso-         The  danger,  however,  from  erosion  of  First 
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Amendment  protection  increases  enormously 
as  the  power  and  influence  of  the  govern- 
ment grows  in  other  areas. 

If  individual  liberties  must  be  diluted  to 
serve  collective  social  and  economic  purposes, 
then  It  becomes  more  important  than  ever  to 
preserve  the  guardians  of  liberty  in  the  po- 
litical sector. 

What  is  needed  is  a  press  that  is  more  free 
to  perform  Its  function  as  First  Amendment 
trustee  for  the  people.  The  alarming  effect 
of  the  White  decision  in  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  hostility  of  certain  segments  of  the 
executive,  judicial,  and  legislative  branches 
of  government  to  a  free  press  should  be  as 
deeply  disturbing  to  you  as  they  are  to 
journalists. 

If  freedom  of  the  press  Is  curbed,  how 
long  will  the  citizens'  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  assembly,  freedom  to  petition 
continue?  You  know  the  answers  because 
you  have  been  informed  by  your  press  In 
the  accounts  that  have  come  from  countries 
where  freedom  died — Germany  under  Hitler, 
Russia  under  Stalin,  Argentina  under  Peron, 
China  under  Mao,  Spain  under  Franco,  and 
a  late  one,  the  Philippines  under  Marcos. 
Freedom  to  speak.  Freedom  to  publish.  These 
always  have  been  the  first  victims  of  tyranny. 

If  you  value  your  freedoms,  I  hope  you 
will  take  an  interest  in  the  present  con- 
troversy over  our  freedoms  under  the  First 
Amendment.  We  Journalists  recognize  that 
we  can  survive  only  so  long  as  we  fulfill  our 
constitutional  assignment  and  serve  the  citi- 
zens— you — holders  of  ultimate  power  in  this 
government — In  a  satisfactory  manner. 

That  recognition  is  Implicit  In  our  news- 
man's code  of  ethics.  Here  Is  how  It  reads: 
I 

Responsibility. — The  right  of  a  newspaper 
to  attract  and  hold  readers  Is  restricted  by 
nothing  but  considerations  of  public  wel- 
fare. The  use  a  newspaper  makes  of  the 
share  of  public  attention  it  gains  serves  to 
determine  Its  sense  of  responsibility,  which 
it  shares  with  every  member  of  Its  staff.  A 
Journalist  who  uses  his  power  for  any  selfish 
or  otherwise  unworthy  purpose  Is  faithless 
to  a  high  trust. 

n 

Freedom  of  the  press. — Freedom  of  the 
press  is  to  be  guarded  as  a  vital  right  of 
mankind.  It  Is  the  unquestionable  right  to 
discuss  whatever  is  not  explicitly  forbidden 
by  law,  Including  the  wisdom  of  any  re- 
strictive statute. 

m 

Independence. — Freedom  from  all  obliga- 
tions except  that  of  fidelity  to  the  public 
Interest  Is  vital. 

1.  Promotion  of  any  private  Interest  con- 
trary to  the  general  welfare,  for  whatever 
reason,  is  not  compatible  with  honest  Jour- 
nalism. So-called  news  communications  from 
private  sources  should  not  be  published 
without  public  notice  of  their  source  or  else 
substantiation  of  their  claims  to  value  as 
news,  both  In  form  and  substance. 

2.  Partisanship,  In  editorial  comment  which 
knowingly  departs  from  the  truth,  does  vio- 
lence to  the  best  spirit  of  American  Jour- 
nalism; In  the  news  columns  it  is  sub- 
versive of  a  fundamental  principle  of  the 
profession. 

x» 
Sincerity,    truthfulness,    accuracy. — Good 
faith  with  the  reader  Is  the  fovmdatlon  of 
all  Joiunalism  worthy  of  the  name. 

1.  By  every  consideration  of  good  faith  a 
newspaper  is  constrained  to  be  truthful. 
It  is  not  to  be  excused  for  lack  of  thorough- 
ness or  accuracy  within  its  control,  or  fail- 
ure to  obtain  command  of  these  essential 
qualities. 

2.  Headlines  should  be  fully  warranted  by 
the  contents  of  the  articles  which  they 
surmount. 
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Impartiality. — Sound  practice  makes  clear 
distinction  between  news  reports  and  ex- 
pressions of  opinion.  News  reports  should  be 
free  from  opinion  or  bias  of  any  kind. 

1.  This  rule  docs  not  apply  to  so-called 
special  articles  unmistakably  devoted  to  ad- 
vocacy or  characterized  by  a  signature  au- 
thorizing the  writer's  own  conclusions  and 
interpretations. 

VI 

Pair  play. — A  newspaper  should  not  publish 
moral  character  without  opportunity  given 
to  the  accused  to  be  heard:  right  practice 
demands  the  giving  of  such  opportunity  In 
all  cases  of  serious  accusation  outside  Judicial 
proceedings. 

1.  A  newspaper  should  not  invade  private 
rights  or  feeling  without  svire  warrant  of  pub- 
lic right  as  distinguished  from  public  curios- 
ity. 

2.  It  is  the  privilege,  as  it  Is  the  duty,  of  a 
newspaper  to  make  prompt  and  complete 
correction  of  its  own  serious  mistakes  of  fact 
or  opinion,  whatever  their  origin. 

Decency. — A  newspaper  cannot  escape  con- 
viction of  insincerity  if  while  professing  high 
moral  purpose  it  supplies  Incentives  to  base 
conduct,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  details 
of  crime  and  vice,  publication  of  which  is 
not  demonstrably  for  the  general  good.  Lack- 
ing authority  to  enforce  its  canons  the  Jour- 
nalism here  represented  can  but  express  the 
hope  that  deliberate  pandering  to  vicious 
instincts  will  encounter  effective  public  dis- 
approval or  yield  to  the  Influence  of  a  pre- 
ponderant professional  condemnation. 

These  are  our  professional  objectives.  I 
think  I  should  warn  you  that  tljey  do  not 
make  Journalists  particularly  charming  and 
delightful  companions.  Journalists  are  likely 
to  be  curious  to  the  point  of  being  meddle- 
some. They  are  aggressive,  persistent,  re- 
sourceful, and  sometimes  quarrelsome.  They 
are  impatient,  dlssatlsfled  with  things  as  they 
are,  eager  to  change  things  in  ways  they 
think  will  bring  improvement.  They  are 
sometimes  suspicious. 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  former  editor 
and  publisher  of  The  Tribune,  who  under- 
stood the  role  of  the  newspaper  in  our  society 
as  well  as  any  journalist  who  ever  lived,  was 
fond  of  saying  that  a  newsman  should  have 
no  friends.  This  was  recognition  that  the 
Journalist  should  see  his  duty  to  report  fairly, 
fully,  and  accurately  as  paramount  to  every 
other    loyalty,    including    friendship. 

Thus  a  Journalist  can  hardly  hope  for 
affection,  but  he  must  aspire  to  respect  and 
he  must  strive  to  attain  it.  When  he  suc- 
ceeds, he  can  fulfill  his  obligation  to  you  as 
your  trustee.  All  he  needs  Is  your  help  to 
preserve  his  freedom — and  yours. 


DELAWARE  COUNCIL  FOR  WOMEN 

Mr.  BroEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Dela- 
ware Council  for  Women  was  created  in 
1971  to  work  toward  equal  opportunity 
for  women.  It  aims  to  encourage  women 
to  participate  in  the  political  and  social 
life  of  the  State  and  to  help  them  develop 
their  potential  as  complete  citizens.  Some 
of  the  council's  goals  are  to  remove  exist- 
ing discriminatory  barriers,  provide 
counseling  and  informational  services, 
and  to  propose  and  work  for  the  passage 
of  legislation  favorable  to  their  purposes. 

On  March  5.  1973,  the  Council  for 
Women  passed  the  following  resolution 
in  response  to  Presidential  impound- 
ments and  cutbacks  in  programs  de- 
signed primarily  to  meet  the  social  needs 
of  our  citizens. 

1  commend  the  council  on  thi's  affirma- 
tive action  and  request  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  of  the  CouNcn.  for  Women, 
State  of  Delaware,  March  6, 1973 

Whereas,  Executive  cutbacks  have  been  de- 
clared In  Federal  funds  for  rent-subsidy  and 
low-income  housing  programs,  in  job-train- 
ing programs,  day-care,  family  planning,  and 
in  Title  IV-A  Social  Service  programs,  and 

Whereas,  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  these 
funds  cripples  State  and  local-agency  efforts 
to  meet  the  human  needs  of  those  least  able 
to  Initiate  alternatives; 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  this 
Council  for  Women  of  the  State  of  Delaware 
calls  on  our  representatives  In  Congress  to 
take  all  action  necessary  to  review  that  deci- 
sion and  to  restore  funds  for  those  programs. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  If  the  necessity 
is  found  to  cut  funds  In  other  areas  in  order 
to  restore  these  funds,  that  such  cut-backs 
begin  with  armaments. 


JACK  McCLOSKEY,  PUBLISHER  OP 
THE  MINERAL  COUNTY  INDE- 
PENDENT-NEWS, HAWTHORNE, 
NEV. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Ml'.  President,  one  of 
Nevada's  outstanding  editors  recently 
celebrated  his  40th  anniversary  as  pub- 
lisher of  the  Mineral  County  Independ- 
ent-News in  Hawthorne,  Nev.  He  pur- 
chased the  weekly  newspaper  in  1933  and 
has  published  it  continuously  except  for 
time  spent  in  the  Army  during  World 
War  n.  I  have  known  Jack  McCloskey 
for  many  years  and  share  the  feelings  of 
other  Nevadans  in  respecting  his  integ- 
rity, perception,  and  dedication  to  the 
highest  ideals  of  journalism. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  a  concurrent  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Nevada  Assembly  on 
March  2,  1973,  commending  Mr.  McClos- 
key on  this  important  milestone. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Assembly  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  15 
(Commending  newspaper  publisher  Jack  Mc- 
Closkey for  accomplishments  in  the  field  of 

Journalism.) 

Whereas,  Mr.  Jack  McCloskey  was  born  in 
Goldfleld.  Nevada,  on  September  19,  1911,  and 
thereafter  moved  to  Tonopah,  Nevada,  where 
he,  at  the  young  age  of  eleven,  embarked 
upon  his  remarkable  career  In  the  field  of 
Journalism  by  selling  newspapers,  subse- 
quently becoming  a  printer's  apprentice  and 
a  writer  for  the  Tonopah  Times  Bonaza,  all 
before  his  graduation  from  high  school;  and 

Whereas,  In  1929.  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he 
moved  to  Hawthorne,  Nevada,  to  become  edi- 
tor-reporter of  the  Hawthorne  News,  only  to 
find  himself  cast,  shortly  thereafter,  upon 
the  seas  of  the  unemployed  during  the  trees 
of  the  Great  Depression;  and 

Whereas,  In  1933.  he  borrowed  the  sum  of 
$200  to  become  self-employed  by  founding  the 
Mineral  County  Independent  News  in  part- 
nership with  Mr.  J.  W.  Connors.  This  fledging 
but  vigorous  enterprise  within  two  years  of 
its  inception  acqviired  the  assets  of  the  Haw- 
thorne News:  ar.d 

Whereas.  In  1954.  Jack  McCloskey  pur- 
chased the  interest  of  his  partner  in  the  Min- 
eral County  Independent  News,  and  has  since 
then  been  the  single  owner  and  operator  of 
the  newspaper:  and 

Whereas,  Due  to  Jack  McCloskey's  efforts 
the  Mineral  County  Independent  News  has 
always  been  a  responsive  and  responsible 
voice  in  the  affairs  of  Mineral  County  and  the 
State  of  Nevada,  making  significant  and  his- 


torical contributions  to  journalism  In  the 
Silver  State;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Nevada,  the  Senate  concurring.  That  Jack 
McCloskey,  on  this  the  fortieth  anniversary 
of  his  ownership  and  operation  of  the  Mineral 
County  Independent  News,  be  commended, 
not  only  for  his  contributions  to  journalism, 
but  also  for  his  steadfast  perseverance  in  the 
longest  period  of  continuous,  active  owner- 
ship and  publication  of  a  newspaper  by  an 
individual  In  the  State  of  Nevada:  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
prepared  and  transmitted  forthwith  by  that 
legislative  counsel  to  Mr.  Jack  McCloskey. 


BYELORUSSIAN   INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
25,  1918,  Byelorussians  proclaimed  their 
national  independence.  Living  at  the 
crossroads  of  East  and  West,  the  Byelo- 
russian people  have  had  a  turbulent  his- 
tory in  which  war  and  suffering  were 
all  too  common,  and  opp>ortunities  for 
peace  and  national  stability  all  too  lim- 
ited. Nevertheless,  Byelorussians  have 
not  only  maij  stained  their  spirit  of  na- 
tional integ,-  Ity  throughout  the  centuries, 
but  have  continued  to  make  important 
cultural  contributions. 

Fifty-five  years  ago  it  seemed  that 
Byelorussian  aspirations  for  a  free  and 
independent  life  might  at  last  be  ful- 
filled. A  provisional  constitution  was 
adopted  by  the  newly  proclaimed  Repub- 
lic which  provided  for  elections  by  direct 
and  secret  ballot,  and  for  freedom  of 
speech,  press,  and  assembly.  Byelorus- 
sians were  not,  however,  to  enjoy  this 
newly  won  freedom,  as  their  Republic 
was  soon  forced  to  become  a  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  March  25  continues,  never- 
theless, to  be  a  symbol  of  independence, 
and  we  take  this  occasion  each  year  to 
join  with  Byelorussians  everywhere  in 
recognizing  Byelorussia's  legitimate  as- 
pirations. 

TELEVISION  AND  NEWSPAPERS: 
DIVIDED  WE  FALL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
freedom  of  the  press  concerns  us  all.  Mr. 
Bill  Monroe,  the  distinguished  and  well- 
known  reporter  and  commentator  for 
NBC  News,  recently  addressed  the  Min- 
nesota Newspaper  Association  on  this 
topic.  His  insights  on  press  freedom, 
coming  from  20  years  of  broadcasting 
experience,  are  perceptive  and  impor- 
tant. 

Mr.  Monroe  points  out  that  distinc- 
tions frequently  cited  between  the 
printed  media  and  broadcast  media  are 
false  ones.  Television  and  radio  are  as 
much  a  part  of  the  press  as  newspapers 
and  magazines.  We  are  living  in  an  age  of 
electronic  journalism,  and  electronic 
journalism  deserves  the  same  constitu- 
tional protections  as  the  print  media. 

Government  attacks  on  the  press  have 
produced  an  antimedia  climate.  In  this 
climate  we  are  drifting  closer  than  ever 
before  to  State  regulation  of  the  news. 
In  this  type  of  environment,  "ideological 
plugola"  is  likely  to  be  defined  by  a  sta- 
tion manager  as  "anything  that  might 
anger  the  White  House." 

The  NBC  Washington  editor  also 
warns  us  of  the  differences  between  a  fair 
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press  and  a  free  press.  In  a 
first  priority  must  be  given  ._  . 
press.  When  we  start  substitutiig 
trary  definitions  of  a  fair 
free  press  we  have  nullified 
of  the  first  amendment 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlmcjus 
sent  that  the  text  of  Mr.  Monroe 

marks  in  Minnesota  on 

1973,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 

Television  and  Newspapebs  :  Divided 
(By  BUI  Monroe) 

I  appreciate   your   Invitation  to 
today  and  to  sit  In  last  night — first 
I   believe   deeply   In   the  common 
newspaper  and  broadcast  Journalists ; 
because  I  have  a  special  regard  for 
sota  related  to  the  quality  of  Its 
Its  politicians.  And  I've  always 
believe  rightly,  that  high-quality 
high-quality  Journalism  are 
side  by  side. 

One   of  your  politicians   did   us   ^ 
favor  a  couple  of  weeks  ago — Hubert 
phrey.  who  Just  might  hold  the  no 
the  number  of  Washington  Interview;  s 
political  figure  on  th©  Today  show, 
body  wanted  to  count  It  up.  He  had 
to  be  Interviewed  and  boll  over  on 
denfs  budget.  Waiting  for  the  In 
begin,  his  eyes  lit  on  the  remarkabl;  r 
battered-looking  coffee  table  In  fro  it 
"My  God,"  he  said,  "look  at  that  t« 
fellows  certainly  know  how  to  put 
In  his  place.  You'd  think  a  big  n 
this  and  a  big  program  like  Today  ,.^. 
a  halfway  decent  piece  of  furnlturs 
set.  We  have  better-looking  tables 
In  every  home  In  Waverly." 

I  told  him  they  also  had  bettei 
politicians  In  every  home  In  Waverly. 
have  been  a  fairly  good  squelch 
else,  but  Hubert  Just  went  on 
Uble. 

Well,  It  so  happens  that  thousand!  i 
tlclans  have   been   Interviewed   In 
that  miserable  table  without  compi 
three  days  after  Senator  Humphrey  t 
It,  somebody  went  out  and  bought 
one — brand    new.    beautiful,    n 
scratched,  the  Hubert  Humphrey 
free  speech  coffee  table.  We're  t^ 
vlte  the  Senator  back  next  week 
close  look  at  our  chairs. 

What  I  see  as  the  essential  ^. 
press  freedom  In  our  time  goes  to 
that   the  American  government  n. 
much  of  a  chance  to  get  hold  of  th 
can  press— until  now.  But  now  It  dc 
chance.  It  has  a  chance  because  the 
changed  shape.  It  hasn't  changed 
Just  shape.  The  television  station 
the  local  newspaper  In  dispensing 
comic  strips  to  the  community.  „ 
newscast  Instead  of  a  front  page, 
Archie  Bunker  Instead  of  Dick  Ti-< 
that  new  form  of  press,  broadcasting 
specifically  protected   by  the  First  / 
ment.  The  First  Amendment  doesnjt 
by  name.  It  says  press,  not  media, 
got    to    have    somebody    allocate 
licenses  to  keep  multiple  traffic  ^ 
same  frequencies.  So  the  different 
this  new  form  of  press  and  the  lie 
lem  give  the  politicians  a  feeling 
can  move  In  on  electronic  Journi 
their  own  rules  for  It,  tell  It  how 
news    (particularly    the    news 
politicians) . 

Hot  attention  Is  being  focused 
on  the  Jailing  of  newsmen  who  ... 
up    confidential    information    and 
That  Is  a  clear  assault  on  press 
one  product  of  the  antl-medla  cllm4te 
In.  But,  It  seems  to  me  to  be.  In 
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run,  a  less-than-crltlcal  problem.  Less  than 
critical  because  It's  well-defined,  clearcut,  out 
In  the  open.  We  all  recognize  It.  We're  agreed 
on  It  among  ourselves,  print  newsmen  and 
broadcast  newsmen.  We  have  a  lot  of  public 
support.  We  have  a  lot  of  political  support  In 
the  Congress  for  some  kind  of  shield  law. 
Everybody's  working  on  It.  And,  If  nothing 
else  works,  we  have  a  messy  but  perhaps  ade- 
quate solution.  All  we  have  to  do  is  keep 
going  to  Jail.  Do  you  know  of  any  newsman 
who  has  betrayed  a  soiurce  to  stay  out  of 
Jail?  There  must  be  one  somewhere  but  1 
haven't  heard  of  him.  This  Is  a  case  where 
the  outcome  seems  to  depend  on  whether 
newsmen  have  a  conviction  about  the  First 
Amendment,  and  they  do  seem  to  have  it. 
Eventually,  probably  within  the  next  several 
years,  the  newsmen  who  are  going  to  Jail 
are  going  to  overturn  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  big,  bottom  court  of  public  opinion.  Every 
time  somebody  goes  to  Jail,  the  First  Amend- 
ment wins  a  little.  It's  obvious  that  honor- 
able people  are  going  to  JaU  for  the  sake  of 
a  principle  without  their  Jailing  producing 
any  benefit  to  society.  And  the  grudging  re- 
fusal of  some  officials  and  Judges  to  recognize 
the  bedrock  Importance  of  confidentiality 
for  newsmen  is,  I  believe,  one  way  or  another, 
simply  going  to  crumble.  The  first  sign  may 
come  when  we  find  prosecutors  and  Judges 
growing  disinclined  to  use  their  blunt  instru- 
ment. 

But  the  problem  of  genuine  First  Amend- 
ment freedom  for  electronic  Journalism,  the 
problem  of  a  press  half  free  and  half  gov- 
ernment-manipulated. Is  something  else.  It 
is  not  well-defined  and  clearcut,  recognized 
or  agreed  on.  Everybody  is  not  working  on 

lb. 

I  once  heard  a  city  editor  end  a  tele- 
phone argument  with  a  politically  powerfiU 
city  councilman  by  telling  him  to  go  to 
hell.  Then  he  hung  up.  That  editor  may 
have  been  rude  and  ill-tempered.  But  he 
was  a  newspaperman  and  he  had  a  deep  sense 
of  security  about  his  Independence  from 
government. 

My  experience  In  broadcasting,  20  years' 
worth,  Is  that  broadcasters  do  say  no  to  the 
politically  powerful  but,  even  if  provoked, 
they  Just  don't  allow  themselves  the  luxury 
of  strong  language.  You  don't  have  that  sense 
of  security  In  an  organization  that's  got  to 
get  a  government  okay  every  three  years  to 
stay  In  business.  To  their  credit,  the  station 
managers  tell  their  news  directors  to  go  ahead 
and  air  the  news  stories  offensive  to  politi- 
cians. But  they  feel  a  compulsion  at  the  same 
time  to  worry  about  the  possible  backlash. 
They  can't  help  it.  Regulation  of  editorial 
content  builds  in  a  timidity  factor. 

What  kind  of  First  Amendment  is  that? 
It's  no  kind  of  First  Amendment. 

Government  guidelines  contradict  press 
freedom.  And  once  you've  accepted  the  value 
of  government  guidelines  for  one  medium, 
the  Idea  that  such  guidelines  provide  net 
benefits  to  the  pulbllc,  then  you've  quit  really 
believing  In  the  First  Amendment,  though 
you  may  keep  saying  out  of  habit  that  you 
do  believe  in  it.  You're  on  the  way  toward 
the  next  step,  which  Is  simple:  having  im- 
proved one  medium  by  government  guide- 
lines, to  set  about  improving  other  media 
the  same  way.  If  government  can  make  tele- 
vision news  fair  and  balanced,  it  can  make 
newspapers  fair  and  balanced.  If  the  as- 
sumption Is  valid,  the  logic  Is  Impeccable. 

I  happen  to  think  the  assumption  is  wrong. 
I  am  convinced  that  government  guidelines 
contribute  little  or  nothing  to  fairness  and 
balance  in  broadcasting.  To  the  contrary, 
they  contribute  a  great  deal  to  blandness 
in  broadcasting,  to  a  tendency  to  duck  tough 
Issues  BO  as  to  stay  out  of  trouble  with  the 
government.  But  the  whole  process  of  broad- 
cast regulation  is  slowly  selling  the  Ameri- 
can people  month  by  month,  year  by  year, 
on  that  antl-Pirst  Amendment  assumption: 
Government   guidelines   Improve    the    news 


media.  If  you  don't  like  a  program,  write 
your  congressman  a  hot  letter  about  it.  If 
you  want  equal  time,  send  a  formal  com- 
plaint  to  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. It's  up  to  the  government  to  keep 
the  networks  In  line.  It's  up  to  the  govern- 
ment to  see  that  every  group,  every  faction, 
gets  its  share  of  media  attention. 

So  the  country  is  looking  to  government 
to  force  good  performance  from  broadcasters. 
The  value  of  a  fair  press  (government  cer- 
tified) Is  going  up,  the  value  of  a  free  press 
Is  going  down.  The  original  meaning  of  the 
First  Amendment — clean,  complete  inde- 
pendence of  the  media  from  government — 
Is  fading  from  the  minds  of  Americans. 

And  growing  out  of  this  atmosphere,  which 
has  been  building  up  for  decades,  we  come 
to  Spiro  Agnew  In  1969  questioning  the 
rights  of  newsmen  on  the  basis,  among  others, 
that  they're  not  elected.  Now  there  Is  an 
Interesting  challenge.  It  asserts  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  elected  official  as  representing 
the  people  and  the  illegitimacy  of  the  un- 
elected  Journalist.  It  suggests  there  is  some- 
thing arrogant,  something  out  of  order,  some- 
thing almost  Intolerable,  about  the  un- 
elected  talking  back  to  the  elected.  It 
suggests  the  basic  fitness  and  propriety  of 
government  guidelines  for  the  media. 

It's  enlightening.  Incidentally,  to  examine 
some  of  the  specifics  that  seem  to  have 
brought  on  the  Vice  President's  outburst 
against  "Instant  analysis."  Not  many  people 
have  looked  Into  what  the  actual  offenses  of 
the  analysts  were.  President  Nixon,  you  will 
recall.  In  a  speech  on  Vietnam,  had  made  a 
case  to  the  effect  that  we  were  ready  to  work 
out  a  peace  but  Hanoi  was  being  unreason- 
able and  Intransigent.  As  one  bit  of  evidence, 
he  described  a  letter  he  had  received  from 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  as  a  hardline  letter.  After  the 
President's  talk,  various  correspondents  on 
each  network  gisted  It  and  commented  on  it. 
Marvin  Kalb  of  CBS  mentioned,  among  other 
things,  that  some  State  Department  experts 
on  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  Vietnam  felt  the  Ho 
letter  was  not  altogether  hardline,  that  It 
had  some  moderation  In  It.  That  was  one  of 
the  observations  that  called  forth  from  Mr. 
Agnew  these  words: 

"When  the  President  completed  his  ad- 
dress— an  address  that  he  spent  weeks  in 
preparing — his  words  and  policies  were  sub- 
jected to  Instant  analysis  and  querulous 
criticism  .  .  . 

"One  commentator  twice  contradicted  the 
President's  statement  about  the  exchange  of 
correspondence  with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  Another 
challenged  the  President's  abilities  as  a 
politician.  A  third  asserted  that  the  President 
was  now  'following  the  Pentagon  line.' 
Others,  by  the  expressions  on  their  faces, 
the  tone  of  their  questions,  and  the  sarcasm 
of  their  responses,  made  clear  their  sharp 
disapproval." 

So,  Just  taking  up  one  of  his  complaints, 
the  Vice  President  was  saying  that  Marvin 
Kalb,  one  of  the  most  experienced  American 
reporters  on  foreign  affairs  and  the  man  to 
whom  Henry  Kissinger  gave  his  exclusive 
prime  time  Interview  Just  the  other  night, 
had  no  right  supplying  the  American  people 
with  any  different  sLant  on  the  Ho  letter 
than  the  one  they  got  from  the  President. 
Or,  he  seemed  to  say.  If  Kalb  did  have  such  a 
right,  it  should  certainly  not  have  been  con- 
sidered valid  right  after  the  President  spoke; 
It  should  have  been  exercised  if  at  all,  only 
a  respectful  hour  or  two  later.  Obviously  a 
new  approach:  a  First  Amendment,  like  pro 
football,  subject  to  occasional  blackouts. 

But  the  danger  to  broadcasting,  and  even- 
tually to  newspapers,  is  not  Just  a  matter 
of  guerrilla  warfare  with  this  Administra- 
tion. The  whole  regulatory  process  exerts  a 
chilling  effect  on  the  broadcaster. 

Much  of  this  regulatory  structure  was 
built,  remodeled  and  added  on  to  over  the 
years  by  those  happiest  of  regulators,  the 
Democratic     liberals.     FCC     commissioners. 
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congressmen  and  senators,  federal  Judges — 
men  with  the  highest  Intentions — have  con- 
structed rules,  laws  and  decisions  designed 
to  make  a  medium  do  right,  be  fair  and  re- 
sponsible, especially  to  politicians.  It  started 
out  m  the  days  of  radio  when  the  new  me- 
dium looked  more  like  an  entertainment  box 
In  the  home  than  a  source  of  news.  And 
they've  been  tying  government  strings  on 
broadcasting  ever  since.  It's  been  happen- 
ing so  slowly,  bit  by  bit,  that  nobody  has 
stopped  to  recognize  out  loud  what  has  now 
become  obvious:  that  we  have  fashioned  a 
powerful  news  and  Information  medium  for 
the  first  time  In  American  history  which  Is 
accountable  to  the  government. 

If  you  don't  think  this  regulatory  process 
affects  the  psychology  of  broadcasters,  con- 
sider some  of  the  problems  with  government 
the  broadcaster  faces  and  ask  yourself 
whether  the  same  conditions,  if  Imposed  on 
newspapers,  might  make  publishers  a  bit 
nervous : 

The  broadcaster  must  apply  to  a  govern- 
ment body  every  three  years  for  the  right  to 
stay  in  business.  Special  Interest  groups  are 
Increasingly  challenging  station  licenses  to 
force  concessions  in  employment  and 
programming.  , 

The  broadcaster.  In  his  decisions  on  ix)llt- 
Ical  coverage,  has  to  go  beyond  his  own 
professional  Judgment  to  consider  the  at- 
titudes of  a  government  commission.  For 
example  If  you  carry  In  prime  time  Sen- 
ator McGovern's  announcement  of  Sargent 
Shrlver  to  replace  Senator  Eagleton  on  the 
Democratic  ticket,  will  the  FCC  agree  It's 
legitimate  news  or  call  It  an  equal -time 
problem? 

If  a  news  program  stirs  up  official  or 
popular  criticism,  the  broadcaster  may  get 
a  letter  from  a  government  commission  di- 
recting him  to  explain  and  Justify  the  pro- 
gram within  20  days.  The  FCC  sends  out 
about  200  of  those  letters  every  year. 

The  broadcaster  Is  forbidden  by  law  to 
present  a  debate  among  major  candidates 
unless  all  fringe  candidates,  Including  the 
crackpots,  are  included.  This  is  a  law  that's 
supposed  to  be  In  the  public  Interest.  What 
it  actually  serves  Is  the  politicians'  Inter- 
est as  a  law  to  hide  behind  when  they  don't 
feel  like  debating. 

Believe  me,  with  this  much  second-guess- 
ing from  government,  a  station  manager 
Boon  begins  to  feel  he  needs  every  friend  he 
can  find  Inside  the  government,  and  he  Just 
may  wind  up  less  eager  than  a  newspaper 
publisher  to  expose  hanky  panky  In  Wash- 
ington or  even  in  a  governor's  office. 

Consider  the  plight  of  a  documentary  pro- 
ducer who,  let  us  say,  put  out  a  controversial 
documentary  one  month  ago.  His  boss,  the 
station  manager,  caught  a  lot  of  flak  as  a 
result.  He  got  an  official  fairness  doctrine 
complaint  from  the  FCC,  to  which  a  long, 
carefully  documented  reply  had  to  be  pre- 
pared. He  got  240  letters  from  viewers,  two 
thirds  of  them  crying  bias.  He  got  protests 
from  two  congressmen.  So,  one  month  later, 
the  station  manager  feels  he  has  done  noth- 
ing the  past  four  weeks  other  than  defend 
that  program,  telephone  Washington  law- 
yers for  advice,  write  letters  of  appeasement 
and  explanation.  And  at  this  point  the  pro- 
ducer comes  Into  his  office  and  says,  "Look, 
I've  got  another  good  hot  subject  I  want  to 
do  my  next  documentary  on  and  I  want  to 
get  your  clearance."  The  station  manager 
would  be  only  human  If  he  said,  "Tom,  for 
God's  sake,  why  don't  you  do  a  travelogue- 
typw  thing  this  time  and  hold  off  on  the 
tough  subjects  for  awhile.  I  Just  feel  I  need 
a  little  rest  before  Inviting  the  governinent 
to  jump  on  my  back  again." 

Fred  Freed,  an  NBC  producer,  once  said, 
"If  you  do  something  controversial,  you 
know  you  will  spend  months  defending  your- 
self to  the  government.  That's  not  con- 
ducive to  doing  something  controversial." 


These,  gentlemen,  are  chilling  effects.  They 
represent  whether  Intended  or  not,  govern- 
ment Inhibition  of  journalism. 

And  the  climate  of  broadcasting's  involve- 
ment with  government,  nervousness  about 
government,  provides  the  background  against 
which  the  Nixon  Administration  has 
launched  its  efforts  at  Intimidation.  Vice 
President  Agnew  didn't  confine  himself  to 
criticising  the  networks,  which  he  has  every 
right  to  do.  He  branished  the  licensing  proc- 
ess at  them.  He  said  he  did  not  advocate  cen- 
sorship and  that  answers  to  bis  questions 
had  come  from  the  media.  But,  after  describ- 
ing broadcasting  as  "a  monopoly  sanctioned 
and  licensed  by  government,"  he  said  two 
sentences  later,  ".  .  .  perhaps  it  is  time  that 
the  networks  were  made  more  responsive  to 
the  views  of  the  Nation  and  more  responsible 
to  the  people  they  serve."  Then,  when  broad- 
casters accused  him  of  threatening  them,  be 
replied  that  they  were  over  sensitive  to 
criticism. 

The  Administration  Is,  of  course,  still 
whirling  that  power  to  license  around  in  the 
air  like  a  stone  in  a  sling.  There's  a  brand 
new  office  set  up  inside  the  White  House 
called  the  Office  of  Telecommunications 
Policy.  The  man  who  rims  it.  Clay  White- 
head, speaks  for  the  President.  He  says  the 
networks  dispense  what  he  calls  "ideological 
plugola"  and  that  local  stations  should  be 
held  responsible  at  license  renewal  time  for 
stopping  that  sort  of  thing.  Mr.  Whitehead 
declines  to  give  any  examples  of  "Ideological 
plugola."  But  I  believe,  if  I  were  a  station 
manager,  I'd  define  it  as  anything  that  might 
anger  the  White  House. 

Anybody  inclined  to  wonder  whether  Mr. 
Whitehead  really  meant  to  sound  all  that 
tough  Is  free  to  contemplate  the  state  to 
which  the  Administration  has  reduced  public 
television.  The  government  has  now  broken 
through  the  Insulation  intended  by  Congress 
and  gotten  a  firm  hand  on  public  TV.  As  a 
result.  It  Is  now  half  strangled  and  gasping 
for  air.  But  you  can  bet  there  will  be  less 
"ideological  plugola"  on  public  television 
next  year  because  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  seems  Intent  on  simply  killing 
most  of  its  news  and  information  programs. 

Despite  all  the  myths,  all  the  acceptance 
that  has  evolved  around  the  kind  of  broad- 
cast regulations  we  have  now,  there  Is  no 
necessity  for  us  to  continue  to  put  up  with 
such  anti-First  Amendment  process.  There 
Is  a  form  of  regulation  possible  which  is 
compatible  with  the  First  Amendment  and 
there's  no  reason  why  we  can't  start  moving 
toward  it.  It  is,  of  course,  a  minimal  form  of 
regulation,  almost  no  regulation  at  all.  It 
would  Involve  allocating  station  licenses  on 
a  permanent  basis,  licenses  in  perpetuity. 
They  could  be  granted  orglnally  the  way  they 
are  now,  or  they  could  be  awarded  by  lot- 
tery, or  they  could  be  auctioned  off. 

But  once  granted,  each  company  would 
operate  Indefinitely  on  Its  assigned  fre- 
quency— subject  only  to  the  technical  re- 
quirement that  It  keep  Its  signal  on  that 
frequency.  At  that  point,  broadcasting  would 
become,  quite  simply,  exactly  as  free  as  the 
printed  press.  It  would  be  free  of  govern- 
ment harassment  but  not,  as  some  would 
have  It,  Irresponsible,  because  it  would  re- 
main, like  newspapers,  amenable  to  the 
disciplines  of  competition,  the  trials  of  the 
market  place  and  the  necessity  of  public  ac- 
ceptance for  a  mass  medium. 

Most  of  us  have  become  so  brainwashed 
over  the  years  by  the  doctrine  that  broad- 
casting must  be  guided  by  government  that 
the  idea  of  genuinely  free  broadcasting  hits 
us  with  some  shock.  All  of  the  cliche  argu- 
ments against  genuine  application  of  the 
First  Amendment  to  broadcasting  crowd 
to  mind :  Anybody  can  start  a  newspaper.  The 
public  owns  the  air  waves.  Television  sta- 
tions make  too  much  money.  Some  stations 
might  abuse  their  freedom.  "The  networks  are 


too  powerful.  I  wish  I  had  time  to  analyze 
one  by  one  these  well-worn  but  empty  arti- 
cles of  faith.  If  you  can  shake  loose  the 
habit  of  accepting  them,  they  do  not  stand 
up  under  challenge,  especially  against  the 
background  of  where  today's  regulation  Is 
going:  toward  radio  stations,  television  sta- 
tions and  networks  answerable,  not  to  a  free 
journalistic!  conscience,  but  to  the  federcd 
bureaucracy. 

What  it  boils  down  to  Is  that  the  public 
ownership  of  the  air  waves,  whatever  that 
means,  need  not  be  turned  against  the  pub- 
lic. There  is  nothing  the  public  can  gain  from 
those  air  waves  more  vital  than  clean  chan- 
nels of  Information,  clear  of  government  con- 
tamination. If  we  look  stralght-on  at  the 
obvious  press  function  of  broadcasting.  If  we 
continue  to  believe  In  a  living  First  Amend- 
ment, we  can  find  a  way — the  Congress  can, 
the  courts  can — to  provide  to  these  new 
media  that  essential  vitality  of  almost-abso- 
lute Independence  from  government.  It 
makes  no  essential  difference  that  some  tele- 
vision stations,  Uke  some  newspapers,  may  be 
highly  profitable  or  may  put  on  one-sided 
news.  Democracy  is  not  perfect,  and  they 
would  be  subject  to  the  check  of  other  sta- 
tions and  the  newspapers.  The  danger  Is  not 
that  any  network  may  be  overly  powerfuL 
The  danger  Is  that  our  power-gathering  cen- 
tral government  may  slowly  domesticate  and 
gradually  take  over  all  of  the  networks  to 
provide  us  one  day  with  one,  single,  official 
source  of  news. 

The  need  to  reverse  this  already  begun 
process  is  beginning  to  come  clear  to  con- 
cerned people.  Including  some  outside  of 
broadcasting. 

Abe  Rosenthal,  managing  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  had  a  piece  called  "Save 
the  First  Amendment"  In  the  Times  Sunday 
magazine  Just  two  weeks  ago.  He  was  talking 
about  the  fact  that  governmental  standards 
of  fairness  for  the  press  lead  to  governmental 
control  of  the  press.  And  he  said  this: 

"Even  in  our  own  society  ...  we  have  the 
phenomenon  of  civil  servants  and  politically 
appointed  officials  telling  television  and  ra- 
dio, two  of  our  most  important  news  distrib- 
utors, what's  fair  and  what's  not  fair,  and 
using  the  whip  of  licensing  renewal  to  en- 
force conformity  with  Government  news 
standards.  "My  own  belief,"  Rosenthal  con- 
tinued, "is  that  this  is  unconstitutional,  and 
it  is  sad  to  see  the  printed  press  being  so 
bland  about  the  growing  Incursion  Into  the 
freedom  of  the  electronic  press  and  never 
seeming  to  hear  that  tolling  bell." 

Quoting  one  more  paragraph  from  Rosen- 
thal: 

"Certainly  television  and  radio  news  broad- 
casts are  press  within  the  meaning  of  the 
First  Amendment,  but  our  society  has  ac- 
cepted grievous  pressures  on  electronic  press 
freedom  simply  because  it  cannot  yet  figure 
a  way  out  of  the  technological  problem — not 
foreseen  by  the  writers  of  the  Constitution — 
that  there  are  a  limited  number  of  air  waves 
and  channels.  Some  day  cable  TV  or  another 
breakthrough  will  vastly  open  up  the  num- 
ber of  channels,  but  will  the  freedom  of  the 
electronic  press  be  restored?  History  is  not 
full  of  examples  of  forfeited  freedoms  re- 
gained." End  of  quote. 

In  November  of  last  year.  Judge  David 
Bazelon,  Chief  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Issued 
a  dissent  in  a  case  that  Involved  the  FCC 
canceling  the  license  of  a  PhUadelphia  radio 
station  because  it  violated  the  fairness  doc- 
trine. In  his  dissent.  Judge  Bazelon  raised  a 
question  that  Judges  have  not  been  facing: 
whether  the  fairness  doctrine  does  not.  in 
fact,  conflict  with  the  First  Amendment  and 
In  the  long  run  inhibit.  Instead  of  encour- 
age, the  free  expression  of  Ideas.  In  challeng- 
ing the  fairness  doctrine  headon,  Judge 
Bazelon  said:   "To  argue  that  a  more  effec- 
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tlve  press  requires  a  more  regulated 
flies  In  the  face  of  what  history 
us  about  the  values  and  purpose: 
tectlng  the  Individual's  freedom  of 

The   p»«6ent   uneasy   condition 
casting — hot  quite  free,  not  quite 
will  certainly  change  in  one  direction 
other,  toward  greater  freedom  or 
deeper   captivity.    If   it    slips   dowi 
heavier  obedience  to  government, 
newspapers    will    find    themselves 
also  .  .  .  slowly  .  .  .  over  a  period  of 
decades  .  .  .  down  the  same  slope! 

The    present    regulation    of 
subverts  the  First  Amendment  Itse^ 
mines  It,  teaches  every  citizen  who 
m   this  atmosphere  of  regulation 
highest  Journalistic  value  is  not  a 
but  a  fair  press.  The  concept  of 
driving  out  the  concept  of  free 
two  are  Incompatible,  of  course,  ' 
press,  as  anything  other  than  an 
quires  what  its  advocates  do  not 
nlze — government  Intervention  in 
government    Influence,    eventually 
ment  control. 

If    broadcasting    continues 
government  captivity,  the  stage  will 
set  for  a   future   crisis   involving 
Amendment.   It  will   Involve   a 
tween  the  government  and  the  printed 
and  it  may  not  be  much  of  a 
then  the  government  may  be  able  tc 
the  electronic  media,  from  which 
at  least  half  their  news,  to  stand 
as  the  battle  raees  or  even  to  tilt  tc 
emment  side.  Today's  broadcast 
would  not  be  so  pressured.  I 
hope  that  will  remain  true 
given  the  mounting  pressures,  who 
antee  that  the  broadcast  Journalist 
year  2000  will  not  identify  with 
will  not  see  himself  as  a  domestic 
America  man? 

Three  days  ago  in  Washington, 
those  familiar  conferences  on  media 
emment.  a  former  counsel  of  the 
Plotkin.    suggested   that   governme^ 
ready  exertins;   a  not-so-subtle 
those   newspap>ers   which   own 
censes.  A  publisher  with  a  TV 
normally  have  some  concern  about 
tions  with  government.  Today  then 
thing  else  in  the  picture  which  M 
mentioned :  People  connected  in 
with   President   Nixon   are   challerfel 
different    television    licenses    owne^ 
Washington  Post  company.  Of  20-i 
in  Florida  up  for  renewal,  the  Pos; 
are   the    only    ones   being 
White  House  says  they  know  nothln 

We  already  have  people  suggestii^g 
cal  handles  by  which  the 
get  a  direct  hold  on  newspapers 
FCC   commissioner.  Kenneth   Cox, 
dieted  that  the  FCC  will  be  able 
the  fairness  doctrine  on  the 
once  newspapers  begin  going  Into 
by  electronic  transmission. 

There  are  college  professors  here 
working  on  an  access  doctrine  whlc^ 
dlvlduals  and  groups  have  a  right 
the  media,  a  right  to  broadcast 
newspaper  space.  In  effect,  they  are 
re-interpret  the  doctrine  of  free 
battering  ram  aealnst  the  doctrliie 
press.  And  they  do  want  to  applv  li 
papers     with     government     refereelng 
process. 

A  federal  appeals  court  recently 
favor  of  certain  stock  operations  b^ 
of  the  Denver  Post  aimed  at 
paper   out  of  the   hands  of  the 
chain.  The   coxirt   arrived   at   thai 
which  some  of  us  might  applaud 
a  newspaper  as  "a  quasi-public 

The  Supreme  Court,  In  the  Red 
said   that   government   rules  of 
applied  to  broadcasting  "enhance 
abridge   the   freedoms  of  speech 
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protected  by  the  First  Amendment."  Think 
about  that  for  a  moment.  The  court  said 
that  the  government  Judging  what's  fair  In 
Journalism  was  an  "enhancement"  of  the 
First  Amendment,  not  an  abridgment.  And 
the  court  left  wide  open  an  Implication  that 
such  an  enhancement  would  also  benefit  the 
public  if  applied  to  print. 

Despite  the  media  sharing  a  common  cause 
in  our  endless  confrontation  with  the  gov- 
ernment, there  are,  of  course,  forces  tending 
to  keep  the  printed  press  and  electronic 
press  divided.  There  are  historic  Irritations 
and  tensions.  There  Is  brutal  competition. 

But  I  sense  today  that  government  (and 
we  should  be  grateful  to  it  for  small  favors) 
Is  sharpening  oiu-  understanding  of  what  we 
mean  to  each  other  and  of  what  a  multi- 
media free  press  means  to  tills  country.  And 
I  think  lt'3  tremendously  Important  that, 
without  lessening  competition,  we  work  on 
this  unity  among  media  In  support  of  the 
First  Amendment.  There  is.  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  something  natural  about  such  a  com- 
mon effort  that  can  call  forth  the  best  that's 
in  us. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  a  moment  I  will 
never  forget  that  took  place  in  the  Louisiana 
legislature  about  18  years  ago.  The  New  Or- 
leans television  station  of  which  I  was  news 
director  had  Just  acquired  its  first  sound  film 
cameras.  It  occurred  to  us  it  would  be  good 
Journalism  if  we  could  use  them  to  cover 
the  upcoming  session  of  the  legislature  In 
Baton  Rouge.  This  had  never  been  done  be- 
fore. So  we  thought  about  going  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  to  ask  permission.  But  we  decided 
against  It.  After  thinking  about  it.  we  fig- 
ured they  would  probably  consult  commit- 
tee chairmen,  possibly  the  governor,  and,  the 
whole  idea  carrying  a  little  future  shock  with 
it,  someone  along  the  line  would  certainly 
say  no. 

But  we  felt  we  were  American  press  and 
had  a  right  to  be  there  with  a  new  Journal- 
istic instrument.  So,  without  advance  word 
to  anyone,  we  Just  set  up  two  cameras  on 
the  opening  day  of  the  legislature,  one  in 
the  middle  aisle  of  the  House,  the  other  in 
the  middle  aisle  of  the  Senate.  We  did  not, 
of  course,  really  belong  In  the  middle  aisle 
but  we  didn't  have  long  lenses  and  the 
aisles,  luckily,  were  wide.  Nobody  said  a  word. 
For  the  next  four  or  five  weeks  we  had  night- 
ly sound  film  reports  of  legislative  debate  on 
our  evening  newscasts. 

Then  one  day  we  hit  a  crisis.  We  had 
shown  some  film  of  the  Governor,  Earl  Long, 
wandering  around  the  legislative  chambers, 
where  tradition  said  he  shouldn't  go,  and 
button-holing  legislators.  The  Governor 
didn't  like  it.  A  movement  started  among 
the  Governor's  legislative  supporters  to  throw 
our  cameras  out.  But  we  got  some  support 
from  many  of  the  New  Orleans  legislators, 
who  felt  our  coverage  had  been  professional 
and  fair  and  had  stirred  new  Interest  In  the 
legislature.  And  then.  Just  when  the  Gover- 
nor seemed  to  be  ready  to  move  against  us,  a 
remarkable  thing  happened.  The  nonbroad- 
cast  newsmen  and  newswomen  covering  the 
legislature — the  AP  man,  the  UPI  man,  and 
half  a  dozen  newspaper  people — went  to  see 
the  Governor.  They  told  him  that,  if  our 
cameras  were  thrown  out  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  they  intended  to  walk  out  them- 
selves. They  said  we  had  as  much  right  to  be 
there  as  they  did.  We  hadn't  asked  them  to 
do  it.  They  Just  did  It.  I  don't  know  whether 
they  would  have  walked  out  and  I  have 
doubts  whether  Journalists,  ethically,  can 
afford  to  boycott  news  events.  But  that  ended 
the  Governor's  television  blackout  drive,  and 
TV  cameras,  with  nobody's  permission,  have 
been  in  the  Louisiana  legislature  ever  since, 
though  not,  I  hasten  to  concede.  In  the  mid- 
dle aisle.  I  cannot  express  the  gratitude  I 
felt  toward  those  newspaper  reporters,  nor 
the  rigbtness.  the  sense  of  principle  I  felt 
at  the  core  of  that  solidarity. 


I  believe,  and  hope,  we're  going  to  see 
more  of  that  on  a  national  scale  In  the  years 
ahead,  all  Journalists  identifying  with  each 
other  across  media  lines  In  active  support  of 
an  Indivisible  press  freedom. 

Finally,  I  don't  want  to  be  shrilly  alarm- 
ist. I  don't  think  broadcasting  will  be 
brought  to  its  knees  during  this  Administra- 
tion or  the  next.  I  don't  think  the  First 
Amendment  Is  going  to  disappear  as  applied 
to  newspapers  during  this  century.  The  way 
things  are  going,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  a 
grim  prospect  of  broadcasting,  already  en- 
tangled with  government,  becoming  a  little 
less  free  decade  by  decade,  also  a  prospect 
of  new  cracks  appearing  in  First  Amendment 
protection  for  newspapers  during  our  life- 
time. But  I  t>elieve  we  can  turn  around  this 
slide  toward  government  capture  of  the 
media  if  we  recognize  it  and  work  against  it, 
I  don't  believe  the  American  people,  if  the 
issue  comes  clear,  want  to  go  that  route. 

In  this  revved-up  world,  there  are  uncer- 
tainties about  everything,  including  what 
kind  of  values  we  want  to  pass  on  to  our 
children  and  grandchildren.  But  I  don't 
think  any  of  us  have  any  doubt  that  we 
would  be  leaving  them  a  hell  of  an  inheri- 
tance If  we  simply  manage,  and  it  wlU  not  be 
easy,  to  pass  on  to  them  the  First  Amend- 
ment in  the  same  condition  it  came  to  us — 
strong  and  intact,  relevant  to  all  news  media. 


SECO^fD-CLASS  POSTAL  RATES 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
plsased  to  learn  that  the  Post  Oflace 
Committee  has  scheduled  hearings  for 
April  2  and  3  on  legislation  (S.  842) 
which  I  and  more  than  a  dozen  of  my 
colleagues  have  sponsored  to  forestall 
excessive  second-class  postal  rate  in- 
creases sought  by  the  Postal  Service.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  committee  will  give 
prompt,  favorable  consideration  to  this 
measure  as  a  matter  of  equity  and  solid 
public  policy. 

The  need  for  this  measure  developed 
from  the  Postal  Service's  shortsighted 
decision  to  increase  second-class  postal 
rates — affecting  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals— by  an  average  of  127  percent 
over  a  5-year  period.  In  many  cases  the 
increases  would  actually  amount  to  three 
and  four  times  the  present  rate  and 
would  almost  certainly  force  many  pub- 
lications out  of  business. 

The  Postal  Service  would  do  much 
better,  Mr.  President,  to  direct  its  at- 
tention to  improving  its  poor  record  of 
service  than  in  devising  schemes  which 
would  bankrupt  many  important  pub- 
lications. The  constantly  miserable  qual- 
ity of  Postal  Service  is  also  under  com- 
mittee study,  and  I  trust  that  steps  will 
be  taken  to  reverse  the  unhappy,  indeed, 
the  imacceptable,  trends  of  recent 
months. 

On  the  matter  of  second-class  postal 
rates,  the  Postal  Service  has  lost  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  began 
public  post  offices  in  the  earliest  days  of 
our  country  for  the  precise  purpose  of 
encouraging  and  fostering  the  widest 
possible  dissemination  of  varying  views 
via  the  mails. 

Today,  200  years  later,  millions  of 
Americans  rely  on  small,  local,  often 
weekly  newspapers  for  news  of  their 
communities.  These  newspapers  are  most 
often  distributed  through  the  mails  and 
the  possibility  of  substantial  rate  in- 
creases threatens  the  viabUity  of  many 
newspapers.  The  case  of  one  Indiana 
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weekly  newspaper  of  under  3.000  circula- 
tion was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Postal  Service  since  it  faced  more  than 
a  doubling  of  its  present  mailing  costs 
under  the  proposed  rate  increases.  This 
is  all  too  typical  of  the  increases  which 
would  be  faced  by  weekly  newspapers  in 
Indiana  and  across  the  country,  because 
the  highest  percentage  increases  in  rates 
are  for  publications  mailed  within  a 
single  county. 

Besides  the  thousands  of  small,  highly 
valuable  newspapers  which  are  endan- 
gered by  the  rate  increases,  many  peri- 
odicals of  special  interest  are  also  threat- 
ened with  extinction.  Limited  circulation 
periodicals,  which  are  an  important  me- 
dium for  sharing  varying  political  views 
and  specialized  information  in  our  high- 
ly complex  society,  cannot  afford  to  bear 
the  rate  hikes. 

And  suggestions  that  the  Increases  be 
passed  along  to  subscribers  are  point- 
less, since  a  significant  increase  in  sub- 
scription costs  will  mean  the  loss  of  some 
readers,  thereby  lowering  advertising 
revenues,  and  ultimately  creating  eco- 
nomic pressures  which  will  force  many 
periodicals  to  stop  publishing. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  understood  the 
necessity  of  the  free  exchange  of  politi- 
cal views  to  the  success  of  democracy. 
This  need  for  open  discussion  of  matters 
of  public  affairs  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
first  amendment,  and  has  been  reaCBrmed 
many  times  through  our  history  by  the 
Congress  which  enacted  preferred  mail- 
ing rates  for  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
To  shut  oflf  this  flow  of  opinion  and  in- 
formation Is  to  do  damage — unnecessary 
and  harmful — to  democracy  itself. 

Our  bill  (S.  842)  has  two  key  elements 
to  protect  mailers  qualified  for  second- 
class  rates.  First,  the  increased  rates 
would  be  phased  in  by  2-year  increments 
over  10  years.  Instead  of  annually  in  5 
years.  Second,  the  first  250,000  copies  of 
a  publication  would  be  charged  at  two- 
thirds  of  the  regular  rate  to  give  de- 
served consideration  to  the  small  news- 
papers and  periodicals  which  would  be 
most  severely  hit  by  increased  mailing 
costs. 

Mr.  President,  the  urgency  of  the  situ- 
ation has  been  amply  testified  to  by  pub- 
lishers from  every  part  of  the  country. 
The  need  for  congressional  action  to  fore- 
stall the  unreasonable  second-class  postal 
rates  is  clear,  I  trust  the  Post  OflBce  Com- 
mittee will  respond  to  that  need  and  take 
prompt  action  on  the  legislation  so  the 
full  Senate  can  work  its  will  in  defense 
of  the  free  and  uninterrupted  flow  of 
opinion  and  information. 


ARNITA  BOSWELL:  CIVIC  LEADER 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  from  the  March  13, 
1973,  Chicago  Sun-Times,  about  one  of 
Chicago's  leading  citizens,  Amita  Bos- 
well.  Mrs.  Boswell  is  one  of  those  people 
who  seem,  by  virtue  of  their  extraor- 
dinary ability,  to  be  forever  thrust  into 
leadership.  She  is  also  a  perfect  example 
of  the  Idea  that  those  people  who  have 
the  most  to  do,  the  most  contributions  to 
make,  always  seem  willing  to  take  on 
more  responsibility. 


As  the  article  points  out,  and  as  I  know 
firsthand,  Mrs.  Boswell  is  not  the  kind 
of  woman  who  is  inclined  to  call  atten- 
tion to  herself.  But  her  vast  contribu- 
tions to  the  well-being  of  Chicago  resi- 
dents speak  for  themselves  far  more  elo- 
quently than  she — or  I — can  do.  Her  ef- 
forts, however,  are  bringing  her  to  the 
attention  of  the  general  public  in  the 
Chicago  area,  and  they  are  so  outstand- 
ing that  I  think  my  colleagues  would 
profit  from  learning  about  her  activities. 

Although  she  has  recently  received  rec- 
ognition from  the  YWCA  as  being  one  of 
the  six  outstanding  women  in  Chicago, 
and  she  has,  among  other  things,  been 
appointed  by  the  President  to  serve  on 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Population 
Growth  and  the  American  Future,  per- 
haps her  single  outstanding  achievement 
is  the  League  of  Black  Women,  which 
Mrs.  Boswell  founded  and  nurtured  into 
the  growing,  influential  organization  it 
is  today.  She  is  the  league's  spokesman 
and  leader  in  such  issues  as  support  of 
black  colleges  and  artists,  and  she  has 
begun  a  program  which  encourages  black 
couples  to  adopt  black  children. 

Mrs,  Percy  and  I,  as  well  as  our  chil- 
dren, have  known  Mrs.  Boswell  and  her 
husband.  Dr.  Paul  Boswell,  for  many 
years  and  we  have  been  grateful  for  their 
personal  friendship,  as  well  as  their  as- 
sumption of  civic  responsibility.  Their 
lives  have  been  an  inspiration  for  us 
and  many  others.  I  know  that  Mrs.  Bos- 
well always  prefers  to  remain  in  the 
backgroimd,  organizing  and  implement- 
ing projects  rather  than  publicizing  them, 
but  I  must  say  that  I  feel  her  creative 
work  on  behalf  of  so  many  Chicago  citi- 
zens deserves  the  attention  it  is  receiving. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Sun-Times  article  about 
Mrs.  Boswell  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Leader  Who  Prefers  To  Stat  Quietly  in 

THE  Background 

(By  Patricia  Anstett) 

Says  Arnlta  Boswell:  "Women  weren't 
created  to  walk  behind  their  men  or  ahead. 
but  side  by  side." 

Arnlta  Boswell  Is  not  the  kind  of  woman 
who  likes  to  go  about  the  business  of  pro- 
moting herself. 

Publicity  has  a  way  of  engulfing,  sometimes 
overpowering,  public  figures,  and  Mrs.  Bos- 
well knows  that.  So  she  shuns  a  heavy 
schedule  of  public  speaking  and  lengthy 
press  Interviews.  She  doesn't  even  like  to 
be  called  a  leader. 

In  the  groups  in  which  she  is  a  member, 
she  maintains  the  same  low  profile.  She 
doesn't  avoid  leadership  Jobs,  but  she  doesn't 
seek  them  either.  She  almost  seems  to  pre- 
fer— like  an  unheralded  Hollywood  stunt 
man — the  understated,  difficult  stand-In 
shots  to  the  more  glamorous  close-ups. 

In  1973,  however,  Arnlta  Young  Boswell — 
sister  of  the  late  clvU-rlghts  leader  Whitney 
Young — may  no  longer  be  able  to  stay  on  the 
sidelines. 

A  string  of  recent  appointments  and 
awards — including  a  recent  one  from  the 
YWCA  as  one  of  six  outstanding  Chicago 
women — have  brought  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago professor  to  the  attention  of  thousands 
of  Chicago-area  people.  President  Nixon  re- 
cently appointed  her  to  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  Population  Growth   and  the  American 


Future,  and  dozens  of  groups,  from  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  to  the  League 
of  Women  Voters,  have  sought  her  assistance 
in  organizational  projects.  She  now  sits  on 
more  board  directorships  than  almost  any 
other  Chicago  woman — second  only  perhaps 
to  Chicago's  Jewel  Lafontant. 

A  group  which  Mrs.  Boswell  has  founded, 
the  League  of  Black  Women,  also  is  growing 
in  membership  and  Influence.  Increasingly, 
she  has  been  called  upon,  as  chairperson  of 
the  league's  board,  to  make  policy  statements 
on  league  positions.  In  the  last  week  alone, 
she  has  made  public  statements  for  the 
league  in  favor  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment and  against  proposed  budget  cuts  by 
Mr.  Nixon  in  antipoverty  and  social-service 
programs. 

Mrs.  Boswell  wUlingly  accepts  these  leader- 
ship assignments,  but  with  some  reluctance. 
"I  don't  like  to  think  of  myself  as  a  leader 
and  never  really  thought  of  myself  particu- 
larly cut  out  for  that  role,"  she  said. 

She  pauses  for  a  moment,  then  adds:  "I 
will  accept  leadership  responsibilities  If  I 
have  to,  but  I'm  more  of  a  representative  than 
anything  else.  We're  really  just  a  group  of 
people  working  together.  And  sometimes  you 
need  a  person  to  articulate  what  you're 
doing." 

Mrs.  Boswell  looks  around  the  league  head- 
quarters at  841  E.  63d.  It  Is  a  small,  modest 
office  that  can  be  partitioned  off  into  two 
pint-sized  meeting  rooms.  A  new  duplicating 
machine — the  league's  only  luxury — sits 
proudly  near  an  old  desk. 

On  this  day,  three  groups  were  trying  to 
hold  simultaneous  meetings  at  the  small 
headquarters.  One  group  of  black  women  bad 
come  all  the  way  from  Aurora  to  find  out 
about  the  league. 

Mrs.  Boswell  points  to  the  league's  growth 
at  testimony  for  the  need  for  women  to  get 
Involved  in  community  events. 

"We  started  out  In  a  living  room  (hers), 
moved  to  a  basement  and  were  forced  to 
move — even  before  we  were  economically 
ready — to  an  office  of  our  own  The  demands 
of  women  are  so  great  that  we  have  been 
forced  to  move  even  faster  than  we  were  pre- 
pared. We  have  more  than  300  (dues-paying) 
members  now  and  even  this  office  is  too  small. 
We  could  use  another  office,  but  we  just  don't 
have  the  money." 

The  league's  growth  has  been  a  continual 
source  of  happiness  to  Mrs.  Boswell.  Busy 
women  with  a  string  of  time-consuming  com- 
mitments to  black  communities — like  Ruby 
Mabry  with  the  Englewood  Health  Center. 
Connie  Seals  with  the  Chicago  Urban  League 
and  Nancy  Jefferson  with  the  Midwest  Com- 
munity Council — have  willingly  donated  even 
more  of  their  time  to  the  League  of  Black 
Women.  The  league's  staff — Lorraine  John- 
son, executive  director,  and  Betty  Colvin,  of- 
fice manager — spend  hours  of  their  time  on 
league  business  and  they  aren't  even  paid. 
And  in  the  three  years  the  league  has  grown, 
so  has  the  bond  between  its  members. 

"While  our  men  are  about  their  business, 
there's  a  place,  I  think,  for  women  to  be 
working  together,"  she  says.  "We  know  that 
there  will  be  a  point  In  time  for  all  of  us 
to  come  together.  But  right  now  there's  a  lot 
for  us  (women)  to  get  done." 

Mrs.  Boswell's  personal  convictions  are 
closely  allied  with  league  activities.  She  per- 
sonally sees  the  need  to  support  black  col- 
leges and  artists,  and  the  league  has  made 
a  point  of  publicizing  and  patronizing  black 
cultural  projects  and  the  United  Negro  Col- 
lege Fund.  She  has  strong  feelings  on  the  need 
to  get  more  black  families  to  adopt  black 
children,  and  last  year  she  convinced  the 
University  of  Chicago  (where  she  Is  an  asso- 
ciate field-work  professor  In  the  Graduate 
School  of  Social  Service  Administration)  to 
allow  graduate  students  to  work  for  credit 
with  the  league  on  a  special  black  adoption 
project. 
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Mrs.    Boswell   also   carefully 
herself,  and  the  league,  from  wome^ 
tlon.  She  supports  virtually  all 
ment's  goals,  but  she  sees  a  need 
black  men,  not  threaten  them 
feels  the  movement  does. 

"Women   weren't   created  to 
their  men  or  ahead,  but  side  by 
says.  She  follows  that  same  exam 
personal  life  and  constantly  gives 
her  husband  Paul,  a  physician, 
year-old  daughter  Bonnie,  for  supporting 
and  her  work. 

As  far  as  her  own  demsuidlng 
Mrs.  Boswell  Isn't  quite  sure  how 
time  for  a  life  of  active  university 
and    community    commitments, 
project    Is    the    league's    first 
drive.  It  will  sponsor  the  Chicago 
performance  of  the  Les  Ballets 
April  13. 

"I've  found   time  for  all  of  thl> 
I  have  a  lot  of  people  of  good  will 
who  have  always  helped  me  thro^igh 
says. 

"My  husband  and  daughter  recognize 
accept  the  fact  that  this  Is  what  I 
as  a  person,  and  together  we  have  wjsrked 
a  compromise.  The  university  also 
nlzed  that  I  am  of  more  value  to 
professor  because  of  my  commitments 
community." 
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INTERVIEW  WITH  SENATOR  pOHN  L. 
McCLELLAN,  SENATE'S  TO?  CRIME 
INVESTIGATOR 


Presi  dent 


been 


01 


Mr.   TALMADGE.    Mr. 
my  judgment,  no  elected  officii! 
history  of  our  Republic  has 

able,  more  vigorous,  or  more 

Investigating  and  fighting  crime 
ruption   than  the  distinguishefa 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  Senator 
McClellan. 

The  March  26,  1973,  issue  of  t 
&  World  Report  features  an 
with  Senator  McClellan  on 
corruption,   and   crime  in   our 
Certainly,  no  one  is  more 
speak  on  these  issues  than  the 
spent  18  years  as  chairman  of 
ate  Permanent  Subcommittee 
ligations,  and  who  has  devotee 
as  a  public  servant  to  building  a 
wholesome  society  through  law 
and  justice.  America  owes  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  John 
his  courageous  and  unrelenting 
her  behalf. 

Senator  McClellan's  remarks 
fore,  command  the  attention  of 
bers  of  this  body  and.  Indeed,  ai: 
of  our  Nation.  I  ask  unanimous 
that  this  U.S.  News  &  World 
terview  be  printed  In  the  RecorJ 
point. 

There  being  no  objection, 
view  was  ordered  to  be  printec 
Record,  as  follows: 
What's  Happkned  to  MoRALrrY   in 


lawmaker 

crime, 

think 

morality 


y  )u 


Q  Senator  McClellan,  as  a  senior 
who  has  spent  18  years  Investigating 
violence  and  corruption,  what  do 
has  happened  to  private  and  public 
In  this  country? 

A    I  think  there's  a  process  of 
progress.  I  wouldn't  want  to  say  it 
momentum  as  to  cause  alarm — I 
that.  But  I  do  think  there  is  an  e*oslon 
Ideals  and  a  detrloratlon  of  prlnclplt  s 
producing  a  moral  decay. 

Q    Why  do  you  think  this  is  happening 

A  I  don't  know  anyone  who  has 
to  that.  Possibly  it's  the  affluence 
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ciety. When  people  feel  no  need — when  they 
seem  to  be  able  to  get  most  everything  they 
want — they  seem  to  lose  something.  There's 
often  a  lack  of  gratitude — of  appreciation — 
when  things  come  easily.  What  I'm  saying  is 
that,  among  many,  there's  not  a  wholesome 
regard  or  proper  reverance  for  the  true  values 
of  life  any  more. 

Q  Is  that  failure  attributable  to  parents, 
schools  or 

A  I  think  you  have  to  start  in  the  home. 
There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  proper  respect  and 
discipline  in  the  home.  And  in  the  schools 
today  there  Is  certainly  a  great  lack  of 
discipline. 

And  I  think  this  is  also  true  in  the 
churches.  In  my  Judgment,  some  ch\irches 
no  longer  demand  a  tnily  high  standard  of 
integrity  and  morality  today.  They  don't  have 
the  same  ideals  of  Christian  living  that  were 
obssrved  and  practiced  in  the  past. 

Q  Is  the  constantly  rising  crime  rate  a  re- 
flection of  this  situation? 

A  There's  no  question  about  It. 

Q  What  can  be  done  about  this  crime  rise? 

A  As  with  any  other  serious  problem,  the 
most  effective  cure  lies  in  the  elimination  of 
the  causes.  Until  there  Is  some  kind  of  a 
moral  reawakening  among  the  people,  a  res- 
toration of  respect  and  reverence  for  the 
home  and  for  the  ideals  that  made  this  coun- 
try great,  crime  may  well  continue  to  In- 
crease. We  need,  of  course,  to  deal  with  the 
causes  In  an  effort  to  prevent  crime. 

Q  In  the  meantime,  what  is  needed  in  the 
way  of  stronger  law  enforcement? 

A  We  need  everything  the  words  "law  en- 
forcement" imply:  We  need  to  go  after  the 
criminal  with  more-effective  means  of  de- 
tection, with  strong  prosecution  and  a  greater 
certainty  of  punishment  upon  conviction. 

The  laws  as  such  do  not  deter  crime.  As 
our  commerce  Increases,  our  economy  ex- 
pands and  our  technology  advances,  we  may 
find  need  for  additional  criminal  laws. 

But  it  Isn't  the  enactment  of  a  given  law 
that  deters  the  criminal.  The  only  thing  that 
will  deter  the  commission  of  crime  is  the 
reasonable  certainty  of  detection,  prosecu- 
tion, conviction  and  punishment  of  the  crimi- 
nal. 

I  do  believe  punishment  is  a  deterrent  to 
crime.  The  duty  to  rehabilitate  the  criminal, 
when  possible.  Is  a  responsibility  of  society. 
But  the  coddling  of  a  criminal — as  if  society 
owed  him  a  special  kind  of  consideration  or 
treated  him  as  if  he  had  no  corresponding 
obligation  to  society — is  wrong.  It  Is  absurd. 

REASONS    FOR    THE    DEATH    PENALTY 

Q  Do  you  favor  the  restoration  of  the  death 
penalty? 

A  I  certainly  do.  I  remember  when  we  were 
debating  the  exploslons-and-bomblngs  bill 
which  was  later  Included  In  the  Organized 
Crime  Control  Act,  and  Senator  Philip  Hart 
[Democrat,  of  Michigan)  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  eliminate  capital  punishment.  He 
said  a  number  of  people  on  death  row  in  pris- 
ons had  been  interviewed,  and  they  all  stated 
the  death  penalty  didn't  deter  them  from 
committing  the  crime. 

Well,  obviously  it  didn't,  because  they  com- 
mitted the  crime.  But  I  thought  a  better  test 
would  be — and  so  stated  in  debate — to  ask 
them  this:  "If  you  had  known  at  the  time 
you  committed  the  crime  or  Just  before  you 
committed  It  that  you  would  be  electrocuted 
If  you  did  It,  would  you  have  committed  the 
crime?"  I  think  that's  a  better  test,  and  had 
It  been  used,  their  answers  would  have  been 
different. 

Laws  on  the  books  don't  deter.  It's  the  en- 
forcement of  those  laws  that  is  the  deterrent. 

Q  Does  this  mean  that  more  mandatory 
punishment  should  be  written  into  criminal 
laws? 

A  Well,  we  should  leave  the  courts  some 
discretion.  There  are  mitigating  circum- 
stances in  some  cases,  and,  of  course,  they 
should  be  taken  Into  account.  But  I  do  think 


we  should  Increase  the  penalties  in  some 
instances.  And  we  shovUd  make  a  minimum, 
mandatory  sentence  in  some  others.  In  the 
most  severe  cases,  we  might  also  provide  for 
no  parole. 

We've  had  cases  of  murder — mass  murder 
of  Just  senseless  barbarism.  I  think  we  are 
wholly  Justified  in  making  certain  these  peo- 
ple are  no  longer  menaces  to  society. 

If  the  death  penalty  is  not  imposed,  then 
they  should  be  Incarcerated  without  the  right 
of  parole,  not  Just  for  the  protection  of  so- 
ciety but  for  their  own  protection. 

Q  Can  Congress  restore  the  death  pentilty, 
or  will  it  require  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment? 

A  I  can't  predict  what  the  Supreme  Court 
will  hold.  But  I  find  nothing  in  the  Con- 
stitution to  prohibit  the  Imposition  of  the 
death  penalty.  "Cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment" is  what  the  Court  has  referred  to  in  a 
previous  decision.  Well,  if  the  death  penalty 
is  that  kind  of  Inhumane  treatment,  then  so 
is  Incarceration. 

As  an  Illustration,  take  the  case  of  a  man 
stealing  an  automobile.  Just  because  he 
wanted  an  automobile  and  took  one  that 
didn't  belong  to  him,  he  is  Imprisoned.  Is 
that  Inhumane?  You  see,  that  can  be  carried 
to  the  extreme. 

We  can  have  the  kind — the  quality — of 
law  and  order  we  want  and  that  we  are  will- 
ing to  pay  for.  But  we  don't  pay  for  law  and 
order  by  Just  passing  laws  and  hiring  police- 
men. There's  got  to  be  moral  fiber  and  co- 
operative support  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
The  general  public  must  give  its  support 
and  cooperation  to  the  authorities  who  have 
the  official  duty  and  responsibility  to  enforce 
the  law. 

Our  citizens  have  an  obligation  they  can't 
escape. 

Q  The  complaint  Is  often  heard  that  Judges 
are  too  lenient.  Have  courts  actually  soft- 
ened? 

A  I  don't  think  there's  any  doubt  about  it. 
The  Supreme  Court  In  many  Instances  has 
reversed  landmark  decisions  in  order  to 
liberalize  and  soften  the  force  and  effective- 
ness of  criminal  laws  and  procedures. 

Q  Senator,  do  we  need  stricter  gun-control 
laws? 

A  I  think  there's  some  justification  for 
limited  gun  control.  The  problem  is — and  It 
gives  me  deep  concern — that  If  we  can't 
enforce  our  laws  against  carrying  guns  that 
many  States  have  now,  how  can  we  expect  to 
enforce  a  law  prohibiting  the  ownership  or 
possession  of  a  gun? 

What  disturbs  me  is  that  the  good  citizen 
will  be  disarmed  and  the  criminal  will  not 
be.  He'll  have  the  gun.  The  "bad  guys"  will 
still  be  armed  whUe  "good  guys"  will  be  dis- 
armed. 

As  an  illustration,  let's  go  back  to  prohi- 
bition. Those  who  wanted  liquor  got  it.  Those 
who  want  guns  today  will  get  them,  unless 
we  can  have  better  law  enforcement  than  we 
have  now. 

Q  Do  you  think  that  a  law  to  ban  the  sale 
of  the  so-called  "Saturday-night  special" 
would  be  very  difficult  for  police  to  enforce? 

A  I  think  so.  How  are  you  going  to  ban 
just  one  kind  of  gun?  You  would  have  a  con- 
troversy as  to  whether  it  Is  a  "Saturday-night 
special"  or  some  other  kind  of  handgun.  And 
if  you're  successful  in  banning  the  "Satur- 
day-night special,"  then  the  criminal  wiU 
simply  arm  himself  with  another  kind  of 
gun. 

Q  Are  authorities  making  any  headway  In 
the  fight  against  organized  crime? 

A  I  like  to  think  we  are  beginning  to  make 
some  headway.  I  don't  believe  we've  made 
what  you  could  call  substantial  headway  as 
yet.  I  think  we've  laid  the  foundation  for  it 
with  some  new  laws  and  with  exposures  of 
the  operations  of  organized  crime  and  the 
identification  of  some  who  are  high  ranking 
in  the  "Organization,"  or  what  is  known  as 
the  Mafia  or  Cosa  Nostra. 
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Q  Some  of  that  exposure  was  done  by 
your  investigating  committees,  wasn't  it? 

A  Yes,  a  great  deal  of  It  was.  Let  me  say 
it  this  way : 

I  think  this  type  of  crime — what  we  term 
"organized  crime" — would  have  progressed 
much  further  than  It  has  had  we  not  made 
thoee  exposures  and  enacted  some  new  stat- 
utes to  deal  more  effectively  with  the  prob- 
lem. 

It  all  comes  back  to  the  point  I  tried  to 
emphasize  earlier :  New  laws  are  needed  from 
time  to  time,  but  laws  within  themselves  do 
not  mean  law  enforcement. 

Q  Recently  there  has  been  a  growing  num- 
ber of  attacks  on  policemen.  How  do  you  ac- 
count for  that? 

A  We  have  had  a  very  strong  wave  of 
antlsoclety,  antlestabllshment  sentiment 
throughout  the  country.  The  significance 
was  that  "antl"  meant  to  many  that  a  police- 
man was  the  enemy,  particularly  among  cer- 
tain elements  in  our  society.  And  it's  only 
natural  that  when  you  feel  you  have  an 
enemy,  you're  antagonistic  toward  that 
enemy.  Those  inclined  to  violence  were  pro- 
vided with  an  incentive — a  target — In  a  kind 
of  rebellious  crusade  to  combat  what  they 
regard  as  an  enemy. 

Another  factor  is  the  weakness  of  law  en- 
forcement. So  many  known  criminals  escape 
with  either  very  little  punishment  or  no 
punishment  at  aU.  If  one  correctly  assumes 
that  It  is  very  unlikely  that  he'll  be  punished 
for  a  crime,  there  Is  little  or  no  deterrent — 
nothing  to  Inhibit  him  from  committing  It. 
So  he  will  follow  his  chosen  course — pos- 
sibly his  natural  Instinct — to  commit  crime. 

Q  Do  you  see  any  evidence  of  a  conspiracy 
Involved  In  these  spreading  attacks  on  police- 
men? 

A  I  don't  know  whether  they  are  the  results 
of  planned  action  In  sercet  meetings.  In  some 
Instances  they  may  be,  but  obviously  not  In 
all  cases.  However,  I  think  It  is  a  general  at- 
titude that  has  been  encouraged  from  some 
sources — by  militant  and  revolutionary  ele- 
ments. To  that  extent,  it  may  well  be  termed 
a  conspiracy. 

Again,  we  have  those  who  have  undertaken 
to  Instill  Into  some  people  the  Idea  that  a 
policeman  Is  an  enemy.  The  policeman  Is 
referred  to  disparagingly  and  contemptuously 
as  a  "pig."  We  have  free  speech.  It's  true,  but 
we  Insist  that  our  police  tolerate  without  re- 
taliation any  kind  of  Insult.  The  policeman 
has  to  obey  the  law  and  be  circumspect  even 
though  the  criminal  and  the  one  who  wants 
to  degrade  and  attack  blm  Is  not  required 
to  do  so.  They  feel  that  "I  can  do  It  if  I 
want  to;  It's  very  unlikely  that  anything  will 
be  done  with  me  If  I  commit  the  crime." 

Q  Should  an  attack  on  a  policeman  be  a 
federal  crime,  or  should  that  type  of  offense 
be  handled  by  the  States? 

A  I  think  it  should  be  left  to  the  State 
Jurisdictions.  I'm  not  for  creating  a  police 
state — a  federal  police  state. 

Now,  there  will  be  localities  where  the  law 
la  not  enforced,  where  there  is  corruption  and 
where  society  is  not  protected — where  it  does 
not  get  Justice  at  all.  We  have  that.  I  guess 
we'll  always  have  it.  But  we  can  also  have 
it  in  federal  Jurisdictions  as  well,  though 
maybe  not  as  often.  In  seeking  to  eliminate 
It,  I  Just  don't  want  to  create  a  national 
police   force. 

Q  How  would  you  assess  the  so-called 
white-collar  crime  situation  today? 

A  I  think  it  is  a  problem.  People  who  have 
no  reverence  for  high  Ideals — for  true 
values — are  often  Inclined  to  try  to  get  some- 
thing for  nothing.  After  all.  the  white-collar 
worker,  the  rich  and  the  poor  are  all  human 
beings.  They  all  have  human  frailties.  You 
would  think  that  those  who  are  affluent  In 
our  society,  those  who  have  at  least  all  rea- 
sonable necessities  and  some  luxuries  of  life, 
would  be  law-respecting.  But  unhappily  some 
are  not. 

The  fault  is  human  greed,  avarice.  These 
people  seem  to  be  imbued  with  the  Idea: 


"Well,  I  can  get  even  more,  and  I  can  get  it 
for  nothing."  They  are  willing  to  take  the 
chance.  And  they,  too,  are  comforted  by  the 
often  Justified  assumption  that  "well,  I  won't 
get  caught,  and  if  I  am,  nothing  will  be  done 
about  it." 

Q  It  has  been  suggested  that  white-collar 
criminals  are  treated  even  more  gently  by 
Judges  than  street  criminals — 

A  I'm  sure  that  occurs  sometimes.  I'd  hate 
to  think  It  has  become  a  fixture  In  our  sys- 
tem of  Justice.  While  I  don't  think  it  has 
reached  that  stage,  I'm  sure  it  occurs,  and 
It  occurs  too  often. 

Q  Is  there  a  need  for  legislation  in  this 
area? 

A  No,  you  don't  need  legislation;  you  need 
Judges  who'll  do  their  duty.  How  can  you 
make  a  Judge  do  his  duty?  You  give  him  dis- 
cretion, and  he  should  have  discretion. 

What  kind  of  a  law  could  you  pass  other 
than  a  law  that  fixes  a  minimum  penalty  and 
which  says  that  there  can  be  no  parole  or 
suspension  of  sentence?  We  might  do  that 
in  some  instances,  in  some  cases  where  there 
are  no  mitigating  circumstances.  But  such 
provisions  should  apply  to  the  rich  and  the 
poor  alike.  There  should  be  no  discrimination 
because  of  social  position  or  financial  status. 

Q  Senator  McClellan,  your  investigating 
committees  probed  Into  many  areas  during 
your  long  chairmanship.  Could  you  recall  a 
few  of  the  Important  ones? 

A  There  were  some  major  fields  of  Inquiry. 

I'd  start  with  the  improprieties  and  cor- 
ruption in  labor-management  affairs — known 
as  the  labor-rackets  Investigation.  That  was 
a  very  exhaustive  investigation. 

Next — and  I  do  not  list  these  inquiries  nec- 
essarily in  the  order  of  their  Importance — 
was  the  series  of  four  or  five  investigations 
In  crime,  particularly  organized  crime. 

We  also  have  conducted  a  number  of  in- 
vestigations Into  the  operations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  at  all  levels,  with  the  view 
of  determining  its  efficiency  and  economy. 
The  TFX  airplane  investigation  was  one  ex- 
ample. There  were  many  others  which  were 
productive,  Including  our  examination  in 
1965  of  the  high  incidence  of  failures  of  fed- 
erally insured  banks. 

We  also  looked  Into  a  relatively  new 
criminal  area  of  stolen  and  counterfeited 
securities.  That  investigation  was  produc- 
tive because  it  brought  about  many  correc- 
tive actions  throughout  the  financial  In- 
dustry and  in  the  several  federal  agencies  In- 
volved. 

Much  remains  to  be  done.  There  is  no  tell- 
ing how  many  stolen  securities  today  rest  in 
the  portfolios  of  banks  and  insurance  com- 
panies. Reliable  estimates  place  the  total 
figure  in  the  billions  of  dollars.  This  field 
needs  even  more  Investigation. 

STAFF    record:    "MKACtrLOUS" 

Q  How  many  separate  Investigations  did 
your  committees  conduct? 

A  One  hundred  seven.  Let  me  add  this: 
This  investigative  work  is  very  difficult  and 
sensitive.  I  think  we've  been  very  fortunate 
that  we've  had  no  scandals,  no  serious  breach 
of  conduct  on  the  part  of  staff  or  anyone  else 
that  warranted  any  Justified  criticism.  With 
the  broad  scope  of  work  we've  done  In  those 
107  investigations  covering  18  years,  it's  Just 
miraculous  we  haven't  had  more  problems 
than  we  did. 

Q  How  would  you  describe  the  primary 
function  of  a  congressional  Investigation? 
What  purpose  does  it  serve? 

A  The  investigations  we've  conducted  have 
served  very  Important  legislative  purposes. 
Of  course,  there  is  exposure,  too — exposing 
condltlrns  that  need  correction. 

Sometimes  we've  been  able  to  correct  these 
conditions  without  even  holding  hearings. 
We  find  a  situation  and  expose  it — bring  It 
to  the  attention  of  the  agency  involved.  Cor- 
rection Is  made  by  administrative  action. 
People  do  not  even  hear  or  read  about  It. 
The  public  generally  did   not   know  about 


many  of  the  minor  investigations  we  con- 
ducted. And  these  minor  investigations  to 
which  I  now  refer  are  not  included  in  the 
107  mentioned. 

I  can  give  you  an  illustration : 

In  1967,  the  Air  Force  awarded  a  com- 
puter contract  for  114  mlUion  dollars.  Pour 
bids  were  received,  and  the  contract  was 
awarded  to  the  highest  bidder. 

When  we  alerted  the  Air  Force  to  the  facts 
as  we  discovered  them  to  be,  they  canceled 
that  contract  and  readvertised  for  new  bids. 
The  contract  was  eventually  awarded  for  60 
million  dollars.  Once  this  was  corrected,  there 
was  no  need  for  the  subcommittee  to  hold 
a  public  hearing. 

Exposure  alerts  the  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic to  conditions  that  are  wrong.  Using  the 
information  you  have  developed  from  In- 
vestigations, you  determine  whether  any  new 
legislation  or  additional  laws  are  needed.  I 
don't  know  how  many  new  laws  have  been 
enacted  as  a  result  of  the  work  the  subcom- 
mittee did  and  the  exposures  It  made,  but 
they  are  many. 

SOME  MAJOR  RESULTS  OF  INQUTRIES 

Q  Can  you  name  one  or  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal ones? 

A  Of  course,  you  can  start  with  the  labor 
laws.  The  Landrum-Grlffln  Act — the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act — 
was  a  direct  result  of  the  Investigations  into 
labor  racketeering. 

Our  work  also  was  instrumental  in  the 
enactment  of  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans 
Disclosure  Act.  This  Act  was  later  amended, 
revised  and  made  stronger.  It  has  prevented 
no  telling  how  many  millions  of  dollars  from 
being  pilfered  from  the  welfare  and  pension 
funds  of  union  members. 

Our  Investigations  in  the  criminal-law  field 
brought  out  the  need  for  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  and 
the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970. 
They  also  brought  about  the  enactment  of 
laws  dealing  with  treatment  of  narcotics  ad- 
dicts. Interstate  racketeering,  protection  of 
banks  against  criminal  manipulators,  and 
other  areas  in  criminal  law. 

Q  Can  you  single  out  any  particular  in- 
vestigation which  was  of  the  most  personal 
satisfaction  to  you? 

A  Well,  all  of  them  were  a  source  of  grati- 
fication uhen  we  used  good  Judgment  in 
determining  that  an  investigation  should  be 
made  and  were  able  to  carry  It  out  success- 
fully and  productively. 

The  one  that  was  the  most  unpleasant  for 
me  personally  was  the  TFX  Investigation. 

Q  Why  was  It  the  most  unpleasant? 

A  Well.  I  went  Into  It  under  a  tremendous 
handicap. 

I  had  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Defense  Secretary  and 
all  the  secretaries  under  him.  the  Pentagon, 
and  the  press  generally  opposed  to  the  in- 
vestigation. They  couldn't  conceive  there  was 
any  reason  for  It. 

I  also  had  at  that  time  a  very  high  regard 
for  Secretary  of  Defense  [Robert  S.]  Mc- 
Namara.  I  felt  he  was  a  man  of  untisiial.  ex- 
ceptional ability,  and  the  Government  was 
fortunate  to  have  him  In  that  position. 

Also.  I  had  been  closely  associated  with  the 
Kennedvs.  Bob  [then  Attorney  General  Rob- 
ert F.  Kennedy]  had  worked  for  me  as  chief 
counsel  of  the  committee  [the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Improper  Activities  In  the  Labor 
or  Management  Field,  as  well  as  the  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations, 
both  of  which  Senator  McClellan  headed], 
and  I  had  the  highest  regard  for  him.  And 
John  [then  President  John  P.  Kennedy] 
served  as  a  member  of  the  committee  [in- 
vestigating labor  activities]  when  he  was  in 
the  Senate. 

And  I  thought  they  felt  maybe  there  should 
have  been  some  way  to  avoid  the  investiga- 
tion. So  it  was  a  very  difficult  duty  for  me. 
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I  bad  to  do  something  my 
didn't  want  done.  It  wasnt  at  all 
Q.   What   was  the  outcome? 
A.  I  think  the  record  reflects 
tary  McNamara  made  a  terrific 
the  contract  he  approved  for 
ment  of  this  airplane.  On  the 
cost   and  plane  performance,   his 
on  the  decision  in  the  first  place 
agement  of  the  program — all 
terrible  mistake.  And  I  think  tinnje 
sequent  events  have  proved  the 
tee  was  right  In  making  the 

Q.  In  your  new  position  as 
Senate    Appropriations   Committee 
intend  to  beef  up  the  investigatlvfe 
that  Committee? 

A.  For  a  long  time  I've  urged 
to  pass  a  bill  to  create  a  joint 
the  budget  to  do  this  type  of  w 
passed  the  Senate  several   times. 
never  been  able  to  get  the  Housi 
it. 

I    think    the    Appropriations 
should  be  Investigating  with 
omy  and  efficiency  In  Government . 
And  I  think  it  would  be  better 
Joint  committee  on  the  budget 
that  task.  When  questions  of  wast* 
agence  arise,  we  should  have  a 
mlttee    to    make    the    Investlgatidn 
benefit  of  both  the  Appropriations 
tee  of  the   House  and   [the 
Committee]  of  the  Senate. 

But  If  we  cannot  have  a  Joint 
on  the  budget,  as  I  have  proposed 
feel  that  we  will  need  to  have 
gatlve   staff   en    the   Senate 
Committee. 

Q.  Senator,  what  do  you  think 
vestlgatlng  right  now? 

A.  Oh,  there  are  always  things 
to  be  Investigated.  We  have  the 
ready  for  two  or  three  Investlgatltns 
subcommittee.  One  is  in  the  labor 
other  Is  a  widely  expanded  tnqu  ry 
field  of  stolen  and  counterfeited 
which  I  mentioned  before 

Q.  Do  you  think  we  need  mor  ( 
slonal  Investigations — or  fewer? 

A.  Well,  we  don't  need  fewer.  Bu 
In  mind  as  the  main  problem:  I 
the  time — and  no  other  Senator 
time — to  give  to  Inveslgatlve  work, 
other  legislative  duties,  so  you  car 
these  things  part-time  attention, 
neglect  your  other  duties. 
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Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President 
demic  of  massive  real  estate 
ments  for  second  homes  or 
living  outside  our  cities  and 
threatening     nearly     every 
scenic  area  In  this  country, 
giant  private  interests  have 
a  blank  check  to  create  a 

lean  suburbia  with  all  the 

pollution,  congestion,  crowding,  _ 
ruption  of  all  order  and  balance 
natural  environment. 

This  assault  on  the  most 
tlons  of  our  landscape  is  so  sertous 
pressing    a    national    problem 
should  be  specifically  addresseji 
land-use  policy  legislation  now 
before  Congress.  In  the  near  futiire 
introduce  an  amendment  aimeq 
establishment  in  every  State  of 
mental  reviews  and  permits 
large  real  estate  projects. 

Recently.  Mr.  Robert  Cahn  _ 
part  series  for  the  Christian 
Monitor  on  the  dangers  to  the 
ment  and  to  the  consumer  froir 
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ploding nationwide  phenomenon  of 
large-scale  residential  developments  in 
suburban  fringes  and  rural  areas. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Cahn  won  a  Pulit- 
zer Prize  several  years  ago  for  a  series  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  on  pres- 
sures on  or  national  parks  should  be  no 
surprise.  Ke  is  an  outstanding  journal- 
ist, with  the  Intuition  necessary  to  spot 
an  emerging  national  problem  and  the 
range  of  abilities  needed  to  understand 
the  Issue  and  effectively  present  it  to 
the  public. 

Mr.  Cahn's  series  on  the  second  home 
development  problem  is  a  real  public 
service,  an  important  resource  of  facts 
and  analysis  as  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican public  enter  a  key  decisionmaking 
period  on  land  use  policies.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  series  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  series 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Land    in    Jeopardy — Fast-Sell    Developers: 
U.S.   Scandal 
(By  Robert  Cahn) 
Washington. — Across  America,  buyers  and 
conservationists  alike  are  protesting  financial 
and  environmental  harm  caused  by  Install- 
ment selling  of  remote  land. 

Too  often,  dreams  of  vacation  and  retire- 
ment homes  or  of  "get  rich  quick"  invest- 
ments are  turning  to  the  dust  of  unfulfilled 
promises. 

Too  often,  the  future  of  rural  or  wilder- 
ness areas  Is  being  preempted  by  haphazard 
development. 

The  broad  brush  of  criticism  against  perni- 
cious practices  of  the  industries  splatters 
over  legitimate  land  developers,  some  of 
whom  seek  to  protect  both  the  environment 
and  the  interests  of  the  purchasers.  And  the 
voices  of  many  citizens  who  are  satisfied  with 
their  purchases  are  drowned  out  by  the 
louder  voices  of  criticism. 

HIGH  PRESSCRE  T7SED 

Yet  In  an  Industry  unable  so  far  to  correct 
Its  own  abuses,  and  with  minimal  federal  or 
state  regulation,  the  excesses  appear  to  out- 
strip the  constructive  elemeno.  Most  of  the 
developers  use  high -pressure,  hard-sell  tac- 
tics after  attracting  prospects  through  mas- 
sive advertising  and  promotion  featuring 
free  dinner  parties,  gifts  of  merchandise,  va- 
cation certificates,  and  telephone  solicitation. 
Criticism  began  several  years  ago  as  scat- 
tered complaints  from  cltliens  who  claimed 
they  had  been  duped  by  such  tactics  Into 
sinking  large  sums  of  money  Ir.'.o  sometimes 
worthless  real  estate.  Now  it  has  grown  into 
a  cause  that  has  elements  of  a  national 
scandal. 

At  a  series  of  public  hearings  held  recently 
In  17  major  cities,  federal  officials  heard 
hundreds  of  citizens  charge  land  sellers  with 
misrepresentation  and  fraud.  The  office  of 
interstate  land-sales  registration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (HUD)  ta  Washmgton  now  receives 
more  than  250  complaints  a  week. 

Meanwhile,  aroused  by  the  national  pub- 
licity over  the  efforts  of  developers  to  sub- 
divide two  large  areas  within  New  York 
State's  Adlrondacks  Parks,  environmentalists 
In  many  parts  of  America  are  organizing  to 
fight  Irreversible  changes  wrought  by  the 
bulldozer  and  builder  in  once  wild  parts  of 
the  nation's  coastline,  wetland,  foothill, 
mountain,  and  desert  habitats. 

DIMENSIONS  UNKNOWN 

The  actual  dimensions  of  the  Installment 
land-sales  Industry  are  unknown  because  no 
statistics  are  kept.  But  they  are  vast.  Experts 


estimate  some  10,(X)0  companies  may  be  op- 
erating although  only  about  2,600  have  regis- 
tered with  HUD'S  land-sales  registration  of- 
fice. They  range  from  "mom  and  pop"  outfits 
subdividing  and  selling  off  the  family  ranch 
or  farm  to  corporate  giants  such  as  Boise  Cas- 
cade, International  Telephone  &  Telegraph, 
and  Tenneco.  which  have  entered  the  field 
In  recent  years. 

The  top  half-dozen  companies  now  control 
more  land  than  the  entire  state  of  Rhode  Is- 
land. Probably  a  dozen  companies  are  selling 
out  of  holdings  In  excess  of  100.000  acres 
each. 

The  problem  has  international  aspects. 
Several  major  U.S.  developers  sell  their  lots 
to  buyers  Including  American  servicemen  In 
Europe  and  South  America.  An  Increasing 
number  of  complaints  are  coming  from  these 
foreign  buyers. 

Here  Is  a  land-management  disaster  calimg 
for  strong  governmental  action.  It  also  de- 
mands a  new  degree  of  alertness  from  would- 
be  buyers  of  "second  homes." 

Land  in  Jeopardy.  1 :   There's  No  Such 
Thing   as   a   Free   Lunch 

Washington. — "It's  a  national  disgrace," 
says  one  congressman.  "It's  a  quasi-legal 
racket  with  a  license  to  steal,"  writes  a  Con- 
necticut woman  in  a  complaint  to  a  federal 
agency. 

The  object  of  their  disaffection,  and  of  a 
growing  number  of  citizens.  Is  the  multi- 
billion  dollar  Installment  land-sales  industry 
In  which  undeveloped  rural  or  wilderness 
land  is  sold  for  second  homes,  recreation 
homes,  retirement  homes,  or  for  Investment. 

Stories  of  disillusionment,  told  In  com- 
plaint letters,  are  arriving  at  the  rate  of  250 
each  week  at  the  federal  Office  of  Interstate 
Land  Sales  Registration  (OILSR)  In  the  De- 
partment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (HUD) . 

"I  purchased  three  acres  .  .  .  near  Albu- 
querque two  years  ago,"  wrote  an  Arlington. 
Va.,  woman.  "When  I  flew  out  to  Inspect  the 
property,  the  salesman  said  the  whole  area 
would  be  built  up  in  two  years  and  I  would 
be  able  to  sell  and  make  a  profit.  So  I  bought 
seven  more  acres.  I  have  It  now  more  than 
half  paid  for  but  It  Is  a  vast  desert  and  the 
building  activity  Is  still  10-15  miles  from 
my  land  with  no  sign  of  any  possible  habita- 
tion. I  have  sunk  my  life  savings  Into  this 
property  and  the  monthly  payments  are 
draining  me  financially." 

A  young  Illinois  couple  who  wrote  to  ask 
Ralph  Nader's  Public  Interest  Research 
Group  to  look  Into  their  problems  with  a 
developer  expressed  a  widely  felt  despair.  "I 
suppose  we  could  build  If  we  didn't  need 
any  water,  gas,  electricity,  or  sewer."  wrote 
the  wife.  "None  of  the  salesman's  promises 
have  materialized  and  our  dream  Is  turning 
into  a  nightmare." 

VITAL    questions 

Beyond  the  financial  woe  It  Inflicts  on  in- 
dividual buyers,  this  land  boom  by  ballyhoo 
Is  having  major  Impact  on  the  land  Itself  and 
on  the  environment. 

Decisions  about  where  millions  of  Amer- 
icans should  be  encouraged  to  migrate  are 
left  to  land  speculators  while  states  and 
localities  give  up  by  default  any  public  say 
In  land  use  or  growth  policy.  Few  public 
authorities  are  yet  asking  the  vital  ques- 
tions: Should  a  new  community  be  placed 
In  a  certain  place  Just  because  one  Individ- 
ual has  been  able  to  assemble  a  large  tract 
of  land  cheaply?  What  alternatives  have  been 
considered  and  by  whom? 

The  average  nearby  resident  does  not  know 
or  question  until  too  late  Just  what  effects 
a  new  development  may  have  on  his  life  or 
on  his  taxes. 

Few  question  what  provisions  have  been 
made  to  see  that  the  development  satisfies 
the  growing  environmental  conscience  In  the 
nation.  Does  the  land  have  sufficient  water 
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to  supply  the  development  without  depriv- 
ing neighbors  of  their  supply?  Can  water 
pollution  be  prevented?  What  Irreversible 
environmental  changes  will  be  made  to  the 
land?  And  finally,  or  perhaps  prImarUy.  Is 
this  land  that  should  be  preserved  Intact  for 
future  generations? 

Once  centered  In  Florida,  where  In  the 
1920s  the  sale  of  lots  underwater  became 
a  national  joke,  the  Industry  has  boomed 
along  with  an  affiuent  and  mobUe  American 
society.  The  industry's  tentacles  reach  across 
the  nation  and  even  stretch  overseas. 

Not  that  all  land  sales  are  bad.  Some  types 
of  developments  serve  useful  purposes,  espe- 
cially when  a  legitimate  market  for  home- 
sites  exists,  where  environmental  protections 
are  provided,  and  where  the  developer  pro- 
vides utilities  and  services  at  the  start,  or  Is 
adequately  financed  and  bonded  to  guarantee 
their  completion. 

setting  the  scene 

However,  these  articles  will  focus  on  the 
abuses  of  the  installment  sales  part  of  the 
Industry  dealing  In  rural  land  and.  In  par- 
ticular, on  activities  that  are  bringing  de- 
mands for  stricter  federal  and  state  regula- 
tion. They  win  suggest  needed  land-policy 
reforms  and  outline  the  considerations  wise 
land  buyers  should  remember. 

The  scenario  of  a  typical  land  Installment- 
sales  operation  might  read  something  like 
this:  Developer  finds  cheap  rural  land  for 
sale  and  buys  or  takes  option  to  buy.  He  cuts 
land  Into  small  lots,  often  smaller  than  city 
lots.  He  bulldozes  roads  and  may  even  pave  a 
few  streets.  He  puts  In  swimming  pool, 
country  club,  and  minimum  of  Improve- 
ments. On  land  bought  for  $300  an  acre  or 
less,  he  sets  price  at  $4,000  or  more  a  lot  with 
four  lots  to  the  acre. 

He  then  launches  elaborate  sales  cam- 
paigns. He  sends  out  large  mailings  of  a 
brochure  picturing  the  country  club  or  an 
artist's  sketch  of  the  completed  "new  com- 
munity." He  hires  a  sales  force  to  rtm  "free" 
dinner  parties.  During  these,  guests  are 
subjected  to  an  Intense  sales  pitch  from 
expert  salesmen  who  offer  a  "money-back" 
guarantee  with  hidden  strmgs.  Or  the  devel- 
oper Issues  thousands  of  low-cost  vacation 
certificates  to  lure  prospects  to  site.  Or  he 
hires  a  battery  of  telephone  salesmen  to 
reach  prospects.  Or  he  sets  up  sales  rooms  at 
toiu-lst  attractions  such  as  Las  Vegas  and 
Reno  casmos  or  even  at  spots  Americans 
frequent  overseas. 

A  land  merchandiser  may  advertise  his 
project  as  a  new  community  in  the  making. 
He  may  prepare  a  core  area  of  higher-priced 
lots  complete  with  Improvements.  He  may 
even  require  the  purchasers  of  those  lots  to 
buUd  within  a  year  or  two. 

But  most  of  the  land  consists  of  com- 
paratively cheaper  priced  lots  In  the  boon- 
docks, lots  that  may  not  even  be  adequately 
surveyed.  The  buyer.  If  he  reads  the  fine  print 
carefully  enough,  might  discover  that  "this 
property  Is  unimproved,  unsurveyed,  without 
roads  or  Improvements  and  not  useful  for 
building  purposes." 

Lots  of  this  type  are  sold  as  Investments  for 
the  future.  Development  of  roads  and  Im- 
provements Is  promised,  or  Implied,  10  years 
later  when  all  the  purchasers'  mstallments 
are  paid  and  when  the  core  area  ostensibly 
win  have  grown  out  to  the  boondocks  site.  If 
the  buyer  wants  to  build  before  the  improve- 
ments are  In,  the  developer  will  attempt  to 
switch  him,  via  a  trade-in,  to  a  higher-priced 
lot  In  a  bulldable  area  or  to  another  nearby 
project. 

CAPE   CORAL    EXAMPLE 

One  of  the  few  "raw  land"  subdivisions  to 
actually  become  an  Independent,  planned 
new  community  Is  Cape  Coral,  on  Florida's 
gulf  coast  near  Fort  Myers.  It  W£is  started  In 
1958  by  Gulf  American  Land  Corporation.  It 
now  Is  owned  by  the  biggest.  In  terms  of  sales 
volume,  of  the  developers,  OAC  Properties. 


Cape  Coral  has  18.000  residents  who  pur- 
chased and  built  In  a  small  core  area  of  the 
61 ,000-acre  development. 

Cape  Coral  residents  have  fared  reason- 
ably well,  although  the  amount  of  building, 
6,000  homes  in  14  years.  Is  far  behind 
projections. 

However,  thousands  of  other  buyers  from 
all  parts  of  the  nation  who  purchased  land 
several  miles  from  the  core  area  still  cannot 
build  If  they  want  to  because  of  lack  of 
roads,  sewers,  and  utilities.  And  they  find 
that  Instead  of  their  original  $3,000  to  $5,000 
lot  having  doubled  or  tripled  In  worth  dur- 
ing the  7  to  10  years  they  were  paying  on  It, 
plus  paying  interest,  as  they  thought  would 
happen.  It  appears  to  be  worth  much  less 
than  when  they  bought  It — If  they  could 
find  a  purchaser. 

GULLIBILITY    FAULTED 

Those  who  buy  on  the  10  percent  down, 
long-term  deals  are  at  least  partly  respon- 
sible for  their  own  predicament.  Their  ranks 
are  heavily  sprinkled  with  lawyers,  doctors, 
dentists,  and  merchants,  as  well  as  relatively 
low-Income  wage  earners,  pensioners,  and 
young  couples  startmg  out.  It  Is  hard  to  un- 
derstand how  normal  citizens  who  might 
ponder  for  weeks  and  carefully  check  com- 
parative values  before  deciding  on  a  $300 
television  or  refrigerator,  can  at  one  free  din- 
ner after  a  90-mlnute  sales  pitch  and  with 
no  time  to  think  It  through,  sign  a  contract 
committing  themselves  to  a  $10,000  invest- 
ment in  land  3,000  miles  away. 

Perhaps  It  can  be  explained  when  one  looks 
more  closely  at  the  sUckness  of  the  sales 
promotions,  as  will  be  done  In  a  later  article, 
and  considers  the  normal  reliance  of  most 
Americans  on  "money-back"  guarantees. 

But  basically  the  lack  of  sales  resistance 
by  many  people  to  this  land-buying  spree 
can  be  traced  to  the  hoped-for  fulfillment  of 
dreams:  the  dream  of  the  landless  to  own 
a  piece  of  America;  the  dream  of  the  city- 
bound  to  get  Into  the  wide  open  spaces;  the 
dream  of  the  snowed-ln  Northerner  to  have 
year-round  sunshine  living  In  Florida  or  the 
Southwest;  and  the  dream  of  making  it  rich 
by  investing  in  land. 

Too  often,  however,  the  dream  Is  only 
an  Illusion. 

NEED  FOR  REGULATION 

Although  most  of  the  major  developers 
and  many  smaller  ones  are  attacked  In  the 
complaints  received  by  federal  and  state 
agencies  over  the  past  year,  some  of  the 
companies  do  keep  all  their  promises,  con- 
trol their  sales  material,  and  satisfy  their 
buyers.  But  when  an  Industry  Is  unable  to 
regulate  Itself,  as  has  been  the  case  with 
this  one.  the  stigma  of  the  unethical  tends 
to  rub  off  on  all. 

The  latest  association  In  the  Industry,  the 
American  Land  Development  Association 
(ALDA),  which  represents  about  500  devel- 
opers, but  none  of  the  very  large  Installment 
land-sales  companies,  last  summer  adopted  a 
10-polnt  code  of  ethics  which  took  a  stand 
against  false  advertising,  declared  for  envi- 
ronmental objectives,  and  even  renounced 
the  doctrine  of  "buyer  beware"  In  favor  of  on- 
site  Inspection  and  full  disclosure. 

ALDA  has  no  real  control  over  Its  mem- 
bers. Tliree  days  before  the  ALDA's  annual 
convention  last  October,  It  was  embarrassed 
when  the  federal  government  announced 
grand  jury  criminal  Indictments  alleging 
misrepresentation  and  fraud  at  a  Georgia 
subdivision  whose  developer  was  a  member 
of  the  ALDA.  One  of  the  company  officers 
named  in.  the  Indictment  was  then  serving, 
but  now  has  resigned,  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  ALDA. 

No  one  knows  how  extensive  the  In- 
stallment land-sales  Industry  is.  Some  ob- 
servers estimate  the  amount  spent  on  raw- 
land  purchases,  excluding  urban  subdivision 
land,  to  be  in  excess  of  $5  billion  a  year.  And 
this  probably  Is  low. 


GAC  Properties  Inc.,  which  was  having 
financial  problems  and  lost  money  in  1971, 
sold  land  to  25,597  purchasers  durmg  the  year 
and  ended  the  year  with  $414.6  million  In 
contracts  receivable. 

The  estimated  number  of  developers  given 
by  the  ALDA  is  "In  excess  of  10.000."  Land 
sellers  are  required  to  register  their  devel- 
opments and  disclose  certain  facts  with 
HUD'S  Office  of  Interstate  Land  Sales  Regis- 
tration (OILSR) .  The  agency  at  present  lists 
4.431  subdivisions  from  about  2.600  devel- 
opers who  have  land  to  sell  In  49  states,  all 
except  North  Dakota. 

Many  companies  qualify  for  exemption 
from  the  federal  law  which  requires  registra- 
tion from  companies  with  more  than  50  lots, 
or  when  all  lots  are  five  acres  or  larger,  or 
when  the  seller  contracts  to  erect  a  building 
on  the  lot  within  two  years. 

DISTRUST    VOICED    AT    HUD 

"I  don't  trust  any  of  the  figures  about 
numbers  of  developers."  says  HUD's  tough, 
aggressive  Interstate  Land  Sales  admlnU- 
trator,  George  K.  Bernstein,  who  has  just 
completed  17  hearings  In  major  cities  around 
the  country  to  listen  to  complaints  of  citizens. 
"The  hearings  showed  that  many,  many 
developers  have  not  bothered  to  register,"  he 
adds,  "We  are  going  to  try  to  track  them 
down." 

Florida  has  the  most  subdivisions  regis- 
tered with  HUD — 815 — and  Albert  L.  Baker, 
director  of  the  state's  Ertvlslon  of  Florida 
Land  Sales,  estimates  more  than  500  devel- 
opers are  selling  In  the  state,  with  about 
200,000  new  lots  registered  each  year.  Several 
large  companies  control  more  than  100,000 
acres  each  for  developmental  purposes  In  the 
state. 

California,  with  561  subdivisions  registered 
with  HUD.  may  have  the  biggest  annual  dol- 
lar total  In  Installment  land  sales.  Boise  Cas- 
cade sold  more  than  $300  million  worth  of 
lots  at  18  recreational  sites  within  the  state 
over  the  past  five  years.  California  City,  a 
subdivision  In  the  Mojave  Desert,  covers  100.- 
000  acres,  with  sales  in  excess  of  $100  million. 

Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  west  Texas  bear 
the  bulldozed  scars  of  raw  land  develop- 
ments, especially  around  Tucson,  Albuquer- 
que, and  El  Paso,  to  Indicate  that  their  states 
are  prime  areas  for  retirement-home  ex- 
ploitation. One  authority  estimates  that  one 
million  acres  of  Arizona  have  already  been 
sold  In  remote  subdivisions.  And  461  sub- 
divisions are  registered  with  HUD. 

SALES   PrrCH    AIMED   AT   Cl'S 

Overseas,  some  of  the  same  large  developers 
are  hawking  their  wares  to  Vietnam  soldiers 
on  "rest  and  recreation"  at  Hong  Kong,  Bang- 
kok, and  several  other  Asian  cities.  The  news- 
paper Stars  and  Stripes.  In  a  series  of  articles 
published  last  month,  estimated  that  U.S. 
companies  sell  $30  million  worth  of  land  a 
year  to  American  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel In  Europe. 

Americans  touring  in  Rome,  Spain,  and 
London  are  sold  land  In  Florida  and  the 
Southwest,  after  being  approached  at  tourist 
attractions  or  outside  the  American  Express 
office  with  "free  dinner"  offers. 

Europeans  and  South  Americans,  anxious 
to  Invest  outside  their  countries,  are  pur- 
chasing, sight  unseen,  undeveloped  U.S.  land 
at  prices  they  do  not  realize  are  highly  In- 
fiated. 

In  Norway.  97  citizens  who  Invested  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  dollars  In  Florida 
swampland  that  cannot  be  built  upon,  now 
are  trying  to  get  their  money  back  from  a 
New  York-based  corporation  with  assets  over 
$100  mlUlon. 

And  In  a  reverse  thrust,  Americans  are  also 
taking  the  often  large  risks  of  buying  land  on 
Installment  In  foreign  countries.  Developers 
have  filed  registrations  with  HUD  to  sell  land 
In  Mexico,  the  Bahamas.  Spain,  Israel.  Can- 
ada, France,  the  British  West  Indies,  British 
Honduras,  the  New  Hebrides,  Costa  Rica,  Ire- 
land, Australia,  Colombia  and  Jamaica. 
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Although  the  amount  of  rural 
subdivided  silU  appears  to  be  on 
at  least  as  can  be  measured  by  HUt> 
tlons,  many  of  the  major  developers 
smaller  ones  now  are  experlencLn( 
difficulties.  A  cximblnatlon  of 
Industry  In  1972,  putting  many 
the  defensive  for  the  first  time, 
duclng  profits,  and  bringing  promises 
rectlve  measures  against  sales 
tlons. 

Ciounty    and    state    governmenti 
new  restrictions.   HUD's   hearings 
criminal    lawsuits    against    develop 
revelations  by  citizen  crusaders 
spate   of   publicity   that   turned 
lights  for  many  potential  buyers 

And  Congress  began  to  rumble 

Rep.  Morris  K.  Udall   (D(   of 
congressman  who  labels  the  problem 
tlonal  disgrace,"  Is  preparing  new 
to  tighten  control  of  the  Industry 

"Land-sales  abuses  are  robbing 
eratlons  of  their  right  to  have  a 
vlronment  just  for  the  benefit  of  a 
lators,"  say  Mr.  Udall.  "We  must 
this  rape  of  the  land  before  It  is 
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Land   in   Jeopardy,   2 — Batti.ing   ThE   Bull- 
dozer— The  Big  Land  Thrs  »t 

Adirondack  Park,  N.Y. — When  t  le 
tloa    home"    laad    developer    meet; 
who  want  to  keep  a  park  as  a  park, 
has  to  give. 

That  is  why  controversy  over  a 
site  within  the  boundaries  of  New 
million   acre   Adirondack    Park   ha  i 
Into  a  national  cause  celebre. 

That  is  why  lobbyists  for  dev 
citizens  environmental    groups   vie 
their   conflicting   views   on   state 
who  must  soon  vote  on  a  proposed 
for  the  3.7  million  acres  of  private  1 
in  park  borders. 

Their    conflict    represents    a 
cu:ross  America  as  installment  lam  I 
velooment  projects  threaten 
Izatlon"  of  rural  or  wilderness 
empt   potential    future    conservatlbn 
This  l3  forcing  state  and  local 
to  face  two  key  Issues : 

1.  How  to  deal  with  the  growth 
land-use   aspects   of   potential   nev 
tlon  centers  promoted  by  large  land 
developments  In  remote  areas. 

2.  How  to  cope  with  Immediate 
of  pollution,  soil  erosion,  water 
ecological   disruptions   posed   by 
opment  plans. 

areas  of  friction 
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These  Issues  are  particularly 
in  Florida,  California,  New  Mexico 
Poconos    of    northeastern    Pennsylvania 
well   In   New  York,  where  they 
sharply  In  focus. 

Last  spring,  the  Horizon  Corpo^tlo 
Tucson,  on©  of  America's  major 
land-sales    companies,    ventured 
bailiwick   to  purchase   the  Adirondack 
from    a    lumber    company.    The 
plans    were    disclosed   privately    t<i 
from  the  neighboring  village  of  Coltdn 
latlon:  400)   and  St.  Lawrence  Coufity 
Included  subdividing  the  property 
to  10,000  lots.  Horizon  expected  an 
population  of  more  than  35,000. 
stay  the  year-round.  Most  would  b4 
or  winter  vacation  residents. 

The  Horizon  plan,  plus  another 
proposed    18,500-acre   vac&tlon-honte 
opment  near  Tupper  Lake,  also  within 
park  boundary,  brought  conservatlpn 
Into  battle.  The  Citizens  to  Save 
dack   Park   soon   drew   2,000 
hired  one  of  the  nation's  top 
attroneys  to  seek  ways  to  halt  tb« 
development. 

On    the    other    side    are    Colto4 
ofBclals.  nearby  landowners  who  wculd 
eflt    from   development,    and   othe;' 
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l^nd  being     boosters.  These  Interests  are  determined  that 

Increase,     the  conservationists  will  not  be  allowed  to 

registra-     block    future    expansion    Inside    the    park 

and  some     boundaries.  They  argue  that  growth  Is  needed 

financial     to  aid  an  economy  that  Is  depressed  In  some 

hit  the     areas.    Also,    more    than    one-third    of    the 

on     private  land  is  owned  by  626  large  landhold- 

s^iarply  re-     ers,  some  of  whom  might  want  to  sell  their 

of  cor-     holdings  to  land  developers. 

The  Adlrondacks  fight  is  focused  on  a  land- 
use  plan  recently  proposed  by  the  Adiron- 
dack Park  agency  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Legislature  Feb.  1,  and  on  which  hearings 
now  are  being  held  throughout  the  state. 
The  plan  would  drastically  limit  the  number 
of  dwellings  per  acre  allowed  on  much  of  the 
private  land  and  might  prevent  or  seriously 
hamper  new  subdivisions  in  remote  areas. 
greater  issue  seen 
This  western  edge  of  the  park,  not  too  far 
from  the  Canadian  border.  Is  not  majestic 
Adirondack  wilderness  of  the  type  found  50 
mUes  to  the  east  near  Mt.  Marcy.  It  Is 
comparatively  fiat.  It  has  been  logged.  It  has 
60  miles  of  roads.  But  as  you  drive  along  a 
narrow,  dirt  road  within  the  trart.  especially 
when  the  fall  colors  are  In  full  display,  park 
qualities  are  still  there:  woods  and  meadows, 
swamps,  streams,  and  absolute  quiet  except 
"vaca-  ^°^  chattering  birds  and  squirrels, 
citizens  What   would   be   left  of   these   features  If 

4Dmethlng  there  wers  a  house  every  hundred  feet?  What 
would  remain  If  the  streams  were  dammed 
for  lakes,  If  stores,  gasoline  stations,  laun- 
dromats, schools,  and  the  like  were  added  to 
service  the  residents? 

Conservationists  see  an  Issue  here  that 
transcends  the  value  of  this  one  small  piece 
of  the  park.  They  feel  they  are  In  a  war.  They 
feel  that  a  score  of  other  land  developers  are 
ready  to  move  In  if  Horizon  wins. 

TITLE     CLAIMED  '' 

In  Florida,  for  example,  several  state  agen- 
cies, the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Interior  are  contesting 
with  a  number  of  Florida  developers  on 
dredging  problems.  At  Cape  Coral,  the  form- 
er Gulf  American  Land  Corporation  develop- 
ment now  owned  by  GAC  Properties,  Inc.,  had 
a  permit  to  dredge  only  100.000  yards  for  an 
access  channel.  The  developers,  however, 
dredged  5  raUllon  yards,  filled  172  acres  of 
state-owned  lands,  and  sold  lots  on  the  land. 
To  settle  the  dispute,  GAC  Is  giving  to  the 
state  9,500  acres  of  marshland  on  Faka- 
hatchee  Strand,  Just  west  of  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park. 

The  state  claims  title  to  some  Marco  Is- 
land land  on  which  the  Deltona  Corporation 
has  already  sold  9,000  lots;  many  of  them  still 
and  the  oeed  to  be  filled  In  order  to  be  developed.  The 
as  corporation  has  offered  to  give  the  state  4,000 
are  so  acres  of  adjacent,  islands  In  exchange  for 
permission  to  dredge  17.2  million  cubic  yards 
for  landfill  and  canals. 

A  newly  announced  $500  million  subdlvl* 
sion  on  Estero  Bay  near  Port  Myers  Beach  has 
brought  protests  from  conservationists  and 
some  state  officials  who  claim  that  much  of 
the  land  was  state  trust  land  Illegally  given 
by  the  state  to  the  develop>er.  In  these  con- 
troversies, the  state  Is  not  without  blame  for 
past  actions  In  giving  away  land  or  rights 
In  an  effort  to  promote  development. 

Dredging,  necessary  for  many  Florida  rural 
real-estate  developments  at  times,  has  been 
devastating  to  natiiral  conditions. 

nSH     NURSERIES 

The  mangrove-lined  estuaries  of  southern 
Florida  and  the  grassy  marshes  of  northern 
Florida  are  among  the  most  biologically  pro- 
ductive fish  niirsery  grounds  on  earth.  But 
when  deep  cuts  are  made  for  canals  and  the 
dredged  material  Is  pUed  high  above  the  nat- 
Horlzon     \xnX  level,  the  productivity  Is  wiped  out.  The 
area  often  becomes  almost  sterile, 
village         Then  when  the  developers  landscape  the 
ben-     subdivision,  a  standard  Imported  Item,  the 
growth      coconut  palm,  and  acres  of  turf  replace  the 
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Indigenous  oaks  and  pines  or  the  dense  man- 
grove and  undergrowth,  which  had  served  as 
a  filter.  Many  of  the  canals  deadened  in 
stagnant  green  water  polluted  by  Increased 
nutrients  from  fertilizers  and  sewage. 

NO    NATURAL    IMPEDIMENTS 

A  danger  that  may  not  be  discovered  until 
too  late  Is  the  possibility  of  saltwater  intru- 
sion into  coastal  water  supplies  caused  by 
extensive  pumping  to  drain  swampland  for 
building  sites. 

"With  no  mountains  or  gorges,  Florida  has 
no  natural  Impediments  to  man-made 
changes,"  says  Joel  Kuperberg,  director  of 
the  state's  Internal  Improvement  Fund, 
which  controls  state-owned  lands.  "Florida  is 
like  a  big  bag  of  silly  putty,"  he  adds,  "and  It 
is  being  reshaped  Irreversibly  in  the  hands  of 
the  big  subdivision  developers." 

The  newest  large  project  In  Florida,  ITT 
Community  Development  Corp's  Palm 
Coast,  Is  producing  envlronmetal  problems 
although  the  developer  claims  to  have  spent 
$1  million  on  environmental  planning,  says  It 
will  not  build  In  tidal  wetlands,  and  is  de- 
voting much  land  to  open  space.  Homes  now 
are  being  built  In  an  attractive,  well-planned 
core  ar^a  "-et  ar  "nd  canp's.  Bnt  most  lots 
are  sold  In  the  undeveloped  sections. 

The  100,000-acre  development  accounts  for 
o  e-thlrd  of  the  land  in  Flagler  County.  The 
current  population  of  4,500  would  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  750,000  people  projected  by 
ITT  when  the  development  is  complete. 
Neither  state  resource  officials  nor  local 
citizens  were  involved  in  the  original  plan- 
ning for  the  project. 

Establishment  of  a  company-controlled 
water  district  that  would  regulate  sewage 
and  ralnage  now  is  being  contested  by  the 
state.  The  state  and  federal  government  are 
also  concerned  about  the  Impact  of  200  miles 
of  canals  planned  by  ITT.  They  have  embar- 
goed any  further  canal  connections  to  water- 
ways. 

The  state's  department  of  pollution  control 
Is  embroiled  In  hearings  and  controversy 
with  four  major  developers  and  30  smaller 
ones  after  having  denied  water  certification 
for  new  subdivisions.  The  Deltona  Corpo- 
ration on  Marco  Island,  Punta  Oorda  Isles, 
General  Development  Corporation  at  Port 
Charlotte,  and  GAC  properties  at  River 
Ranch  Shores  have  been  denied  permits.  And 
Cavanaugh  Leasing  Corporation  Is  selling 
lots  and  digging  33  miles  of  canals  at  Rotunda 
West,  although  It  has  not  yet  applied  for 
water-pollution  control  certification. 

GROWTH    EFFECTS   SKETCHED 

"We  are  having  problems  with  95  per- 
cent of  the  land  sales  developments  that  are 
adjacent  to  any  water,"  says  Bernard  A. 
Barnes,  certification  officer  for  the  Florida  De- 
partment of  Pollution  Control. 

The  effects  of  unregulated  growth  on  agri- 
culture and  small  towns  are  most  visible 
In  central  Florida  near  Disney  World,  where 
many  urban  subdivisions  and  rural  Install- 
ment land-sales  operations  have  sprouted. 

Land  prices  have  shot  up  like  a  Cape  Ken- 
nedy missile.  With  tax  assessments  escalat- 
ing, fanners  can  no  longer  afford  to  keep 
their  land  In  agriculture.  This  produces  over- 
night millionaires,  but  It  radically  changes 
the  face  of  central  Florida. 

For  a  town  like  Klsslmmee,  15  miles  from 
Disney  World,  (1970  population,  7.119  pres- 
ent total  according  to  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, 18,000)  a  tremendous  burden  on  serv- 
ices, has  evolved  with  little  increase,  so  far. 
In  tax  revenues.  A  newly  started  20.000  kw. 
electric  power  plant,  expected  to  meet  the 
town's  needs  for  years  to  come.  Is  already 
Inadequate. 

FOOTHILL   SUBDIVISIONS 

Sewage  service  Is  near  capacity  and  being 
doled  out  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis 
to  new  applicants.  Those  who  start  home  or 
motel  construction  today  get  no  assurance 
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of  sewer  service  for  years  to  come.  The  esti- 
mated cost  for  expanding  sewage  treatment 
facilities  to  meet  projected  demands  Is  $7 
million — $3  million  higher  than  the  city's 
entire  annual  budget. 

Meanwhile,  In  California  the  state's  Divi- 
sion of  Soil  Conservation  reported  In  1970 
that  600,000  acres  of  land  had  been  carved  up 
In  foothill  subdivisions  during  the  previous 
five  years,  resulting  In  polluted  streams,  loss 
of  fish  and  wildlife  habitat,  severe  erosion, 
and  sedimentation. 

At  Lake  Tahoe,  shared  by  California  and 
Nevada,  one  developer  was  halted  by  court 
action  because  construction  activities  were 
causing  erosion  and  polluting  the  lake.  And 
due  largely  to  pressure  from  proposed  subdi- 
vision developments  In  what  was  wilderness 
a  few  years  ago,  the  Tahoe  Regional  Plan- 
ning Agency  drastically  restricted  future 
growth  by  dropping  the  zoning  limit  by  two- 
thirds.  Instead  of  the  planned  700,000  dally 
limit  for  dally  use  of  the  200,000-acre  Tahoe 
basin  by  residents  and  recreation  visitors, 
the  agency  has  set  building  regulations  to 
keep  the  maximum  dally  use  at  216,000. 

DAMAGE    IDENTIFIED 

A  report  on  a  coastal  area  near  San  Fran- 
cisco by  two  expert  geologists  concluded 
that  a  new  land-sales  development,  Oceana 
Marin  Property,  Is  "subject  to  very  active 
landslldlng."  They  strongly  suggested  that 
the  planned  development  would  be  unsuc- 
cessful. They  advised  that  "some  of  the  pro- 
posed buildings  and  roads  will  eventually 
slide  down  the  bluff  toward  the  sea." 

A  1970  "memorandum  of  facts"  by  the 
California  Environmental  Quality  Study 
Council,  an  advisory  group  to  the  governor, 
stated  that  In  one  area,  Nevada  County,  160 
miles  or  37  percent  of  the  stream  mileage 
had  been  damaged  by  slltatlon.  stream  bank 
alterations,  and  domestic  waste  discharges 
resulting  from  subdivision  development.  The 
study  council  also  said  that  much  of  the 
land  being  subdivided  Is  deer  winter  range 
already  In  critically  short  supply. 

WATER    AVAILABILITY 

In  the  Shelter  Cove  subdivision  In  Hum- 
boldt County  In  northern  California,  the 
council  said,  roads,  drainage  ditches,  and 
some  utilities  were  washed  out  by  heavy 
rains  and  required  replacement  by  the 
county  soon  after  all  the  lots  were  sold  at  a 
cost  to  taxpayers  of  $2  million. 

In  New  Mexico,  the  availability  of  water 
has  been  a  central  Issue.  Experts  estimate 
that,  given  the  present  demands  for  water, 
the  state's  supply  can  only  support  850,000 
people  without  taking  away  from  fanning  or 
Industry  or  without  tapping  exhaustible 
groundwater.  The  pcpulatlon  now  is  1  mil- 
lion, and  more  than  1  million  acres  have  al- 
ready been  subdivided  In  remote  areas.  Sales 
of  New  Mexico  lots  for  future  building  are 
being  strongly  promoted  across  the  nation. 

Whatever  water  Is  taken  from  under- 
ground to  supply  the  needs  of  these  develop- 
ments will  be  at  the  expense  of  existing 
users.  The  Albuquerque  City  Commission 
recently  voted  to  deny  extension  of  water 
and  sewage  lines  to  any  subdivisions  outside 
of  the  city  limits. 

In  the  Poconos.  this  relatively  small, 
mountainous  sector  of  northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania has  become  a  much-sought-out 
recreation  area.  An  estimated  35,000  to  45,000 
lots  have  been  sold  at  high  prices  for  vaca- 
tion homes,  mostly  to  urban  residents  of 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 
Trees  have  been  bulldozed  mercilessly  In 
many  of  the  more  than  100  rural  land-sales 
developments.  To  make  every  lot  accessible, 
roads  have  been  constructed,  often  without 
regard  for  soil  runoff  and  erosion.  Small  lots 
are  frequently  laid  out  foxir  or  five  to  the 
acre.  Some  are  on  steep  slopes  or  In  flood- 
plains.  Worse  problems  are  yet  to  come  when 
the  lots  are  paid  for  and  more  people  start 
to  build. 


MOSTLY    SI3TIC    TANKS 

A  recent  survey  by  Lehigh  University 
Showed  that,  among  Pocono  developers  con- 
tacted, 89  percent  said  they  supplied  no 
sewers,  thus  forcing  most  home  builders  to 
use  septic  tanks.  Yet  the  Pike  County  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  Commission  says 
that  the  county's  soils  "are  not  suitable  for 
septic-tank  systems  because  of  shallow  soil 
conditions,  tight  substrata,  and  a  high  water 
table.  Elroslon  and  excessive  surface  runoff 
are  creating  problems  In  most  areas  of  de- 
velopment." And  In  Monroe  County,  state 
and  township  regulations  now  require  satis- 
factory soil  percolation  tests  before  grant- 
ing septic-tank  permits. 

In  the  Poconos.  as  is  the  case  throughout 
the  nation  where  remote  land  Is  sold  for 
vacation  or  retirement  homes  or  for  Invest- 
ment, the  environmental  problems  of  a  sub- 
division often  directly  affect  the  purchaser 
of  a  lot.  The  Immediate  or  future  environ- 
mental costs  frequently  are  hidden  from  the 
prosp>ectlve  customer  of  Installment  land 
sales.  This  requires  more  stringent  state  and 
federal  control  of  developers  and  consumers 
who  are  alert  to  find  the  truth  before  sign- 
ing for  a  10-year,  $10,000-or-more  purchase 
contract. 

Land  in  Jeopardy.  3:  Caution:  Land  Sales- 
men AT  Work 

Miami. — ^Pacing  a  hearing  panel  of  federal 
land-sales  agency  officials,  Russell  Boyle  re- 
lated his  tale  of  woe.  It  could  have  been  told 
by  many  another  buyer  or  remote  land  sold 
for  "Investment"  or  "second  homes." 

His  tale  began  In  1964  when  Mr.  Boyle  and 
his  wife  attended  a  sales-promotion  party  In 
Pittsburgh.  That  evening  they  signed  a  con- 
tract for  $6,700  to  buy  a  flve-acre  parcel  of 
land  In  Golden  Gate  Estates  In  southwestern 
Florida. 

Two  months  later  they  went  to  see  their 
Florida  purchase.  The  miles  of  wilderness 
they  viewed  from  the  realtor's  small  plane 
was  not  what  they  had  envisioned.  As  they 
were  about  to  sign  a  form  canceling  the  deal, 
however,  the  salesman  made  what  appeared 
to  be  an  extremely  attractive  counteroffer — 
a  flve-acre,  commercial-zoned  site  that  had 
Just  become  available. 

Mr.  Boyle's  story  unfolded  early  last  month 
at  a  hearing  sponsored  by  the  federal  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development's 
(HUD's)  office  of  interstate  landsales  registra- 
tion (OILSR) .  He  said  that  the  salesman  for 
Gulf  American  Land  Corporation,  subse- 
quently bought  by  GAC  Prop>ertles,  Inc.,  told 
him  the  better  lot  would  cost  only  $9,750. 
"And  the  salesman  assured  us  that  within 
two  years  we  could  sell  It  for  $30,000,"  i^e- 
called  Mr.  Boyle.  "He  said  it  was  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  lifetime.  So  we  tore  up  the  cancel- 
lation, traded  In  the  five  acres  that  wouldn't 
be  buUdable  for  10  years,  and  sank  our  life 
savings  Into  paying  off  the  entire  amount  so 
we  could  avoid  $1,400  Interest." 

WHAT  A  .  .  .  DUD  I 

The  Boyles  moved  to  Hollywood,  Florida, 
not  long  afterward  and  two  years  later  real- 
ized their  "opportunity  of  a  lifetime"  was  a 
dud.  A  realtor  near  Golden  Gate  told  them 
their  land  might  be  worth  $3,000 — If  they 
could  flnd  a  buyer. 

Last  March,  when  they  visited  their  five 
acres,  it  was  still  undeveloped.  Except  for 
graded  roads,  the  entire  113,000-acre  area 
was  trees,  grass,  and  marsh.  No  telephone, 
no  sewage,  no  canals  connecting  to  the  Gulf 
Coast  as  promised.  No  commercial  develop- 
ment anyplace.  Building  permits  for  all  of 
Golden  Gate  Estates  In  1972  totaled  only 
$1,000  worth.  ITie  nearest  neighbor  Is  more 
than  six  miles  away.  And  there  Is  no  market 
for  the  Boyle  lot. 

Change  the  particulars,  and  Russell  Boyle's 
complaints  were  echoed  In  the  17  cities  at 
which  hearings  were  held.  Frequently,  the 
citizens  admitted  they  had  been  foolish  in 


acting  too  quickly  and  not  checking  out  the 
deals.  Many  had  been  looking  for  an  easy 
profit.  Some  were  possibly  giving  one-sided 
testimony,  unfair  to  the  developers. 

But  they  all  had  one  thing  In  common — the 
dream  of  owning  a  piece  of  America  for 
retirement,  of  moving  to  a  newly  started 
town,  of  enjoying  a  second  "recreation" 
home,  or  making  an  Investment.  Many 
were  still  shelling  out  large  sums  each  month. 
They  were  shoring  up  a  wavering  belief  that 
they  eventually  would  come  out  all  right 
and  fearing  to  stop  payments  and  lose  their 
stake  plus  doing  possible  harm  to  their  credit 
rating. 

Not  that  all  Installment  land  sales  are  bad. 
The  number  of  known  dissatisfied  customers 
so  far  Is  relatively  small,  but  growing.  Thou- 
sands of  people,  especially  those  who  bought 
for  the  purpose  of  Immediate  building  In 
newly  started  towns  or  communities  or  in 
vacation-home  developments  around  the 
country,  have  found  varying  degrees  of 
satisfaction. 

HAPPIER    ENDINGS.    NOW 

Wald  and  Mary  Mitchell  from  Akron.  Ohio, 
who  also  bought  In  Golden  Gate  Estates  In 
1964,  have  a  happier  ending  to  their  story 
than  the  Boyles.  Gulf  American  promised  to 
clear  their  2"^  acres,  plant  shubbery,  and 
build  a  house  for  them.  Mr.  Mitchell  retired. 
They  moved  to  Florida.  Although  many  of  the 
promises  were  not  kept,  their  bouse  was 
completed  in  1969. 

What  had  been  described  In  advertisements 
as  "the  world's  largest  subdivision  in  the 
strategic  path  of  progress"  has  not  material- 
ized. The  Mitchells  have  no  neighbors.  They 
believe  they  are  the  only  land  buyers  to  have 
completed  a  house  on  any  of  the  73.268  lots 
sold  to  date. 

But  except  for  not  having  a  telephone, 
which  would  cost  $2,880  to  Install,  and  having 
had  to  personally  set  backfires  to  save  the 
house  when  a  forest  fire  swept  the  drained 
swampland,  the  pioneering  Mitchells  have 
"no  complaints." 

"We  love  It  out  here,"  says  Wald  Mitchell. 
"No  kids  trampling  your  grass.  And  no  busy- 
bodies  around." 

A  somewhat  different  kind  of  self-avowed 
"satisfied  land  buyer"  was  uncovered  at  the 
HUD  hearings  held  in  Detroit.  Clarence  R. 
Clawson  told  Interstate  land-sales  adminis- 
trator George  K.  Bernstein  he  had  been  buy- 
ing lots  since  1964  and  is  confident  they  are 
good  Investments. 

Through  attending  land-sales  dinner  "par- 
ties" In  Detroit,  and  by  answering  advertise- 
ments In  periodicals,  Mr.  Clawson  has  pur- 
chased from  five  developers  a  total  of  15  lots 
in  Florida,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  and  Ari- 
zona. Over  the  nine  years  this  28-year-old 
bachelor  has  Invested  $22,000.  Sometimes  he 
finds  It  difficult  to  dig  up  the  $297  he  pays 
monthly  on  his  lots.  His  salary  as  a  toy 
salesman  at  a  department  store  is  not  much 
higher  than  the  land  payments.  But  he  firmly 
believes  all  the  promises  that  have  been 
made  to  him  about  facilities  that  will  be 
built.  He  believes  the  value  of  his  property 
Is  rising  every  year  as  the  developers  report 
to  him. 

In  spite  of  such  varied  customer  satisfac- 
tion, Mr.  Bernstein  points  out  that  250  com- 
plaint letters  arrive  each  week  at  OILSR 
headquarters  bringing  allegations  of  misrep- 
resentation, shady  dealings,  and  outright 
fraud. 

"The  abuses  we  have  learned  about  are 
Incredible,"  says  Mr.  Bernstein.  He  explains 
he  scheduled  the  HUD  hearings  partly  to  get 
greater  public  awareness  of  the  potential 
hazards  In  purchasing  remote  land  on  an 
Installment  basis.  "I  think  It  Is  Important  to 
let  the  American  public  know  as  forcibly  and 
as  frequently  as  possible  that  they  are  deal- 
ing with  an  Industry  that,  while  it  contains 
reputable  and  honest  developers,  also  con- 
tains quite  a  few  crooks,  both  In  manage- 
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ment  and  among  salesmen.  And 
zens  don't  act  with  utmost 
going  to  be  taken." 

SLIDE  SHOW  COMES  ITBX:  ' 

One  of  the  most  popular  sales  d< 
free  dinner  party,  usually  given 
banquet  room  of  one  of  the  good 
or  hotels  of  a  city.  The  "guests 
ests   were   whetted   by  direct 
phone,  come  with  the  expectation 
a  sales  presentation. 

What  they  are  not  prepared  fo: 
tensity  and  skill  of  the  sales  pitch . 
ation  is  based  on  getting  the 
natures  on  a  sales  contract  befon 
time  to  think  about  whether  the 
Is  a  good  one  or  whether  It  meet! 
clflc  needs. 

Following  dinner,  a  talk  and 
show  is  presented  on  the  virtues 
Ing  and  of  this  particular  devi 
the  scenes  are  from  another 
developer — "this  is  what  yours  wil 
Television,  movie,  and  sports  star ; 
many  of  the  promotions  movies, 
they  are  part  owners  of  the 
"adviser."    or    "Investment 
start  the  sales  pitch,  with  one 
each  small  table.  He  softens  up 
with  a  primer  on  why  land  Is 
Investment. 

("Did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
thing  you  can't  manufacture  is 
world   can   never   get   any    blgge 
population  will  get  bigger.  So 
scarcer  and  scarcer.  And  that's 
Investment  In  the  world  Is  a  piece 
He   may  have  a  choice  quote 
Carnegie  or  Bernard  Baruch  at 
prove  his  point. 

Then  he  tells  about  this 
slon.  what  the  developer  Is  going 
why  It's  a  great  buy. 

About  this  time  one  of  the  'V 
another  table  may  Jump  and 
hold  on  lot  No.  122." 

Often   as   not.   this   Is   a   plan1 
"buyers"  at  that  table  are  shlUs 
Its  effect,  and  pressure  mounts, 
man  says  he  has  only  a  few  loti 
be  offered  this  evening.  He  hlnti 
company   plans   to   raise   prices 
Now  is  the  time  to  buy.  He  Is 
give    a    $500    discount   to    buyers 
tonight. 

Above  all.  the  salesman  worlu 
"close" — to  get  the  prospect  to 
thing.  He  may  say  it  Is  only  a 
or  an  option  to  buy.  that  he 
selling  anything,  and  that  there 
back  guaramtee. 

BtTSH    TO    CLOSE 

"It  Is  not  the  type  of  'close 
Important,  but  how  many  times 
close."  says  a  training  guide   foi 
Issued  by  one  developer.  "Too  manpr 
wait  too  long  to  close  and  are 
the  customer  says  'no.'  The  reason 
has  not  used  enough  trial  closes 
f.icets  of  selling,  management  Is 
ested  In  salesmen,  only  closers." 

The  much-touted,  money-back 
contains  Important  stipulations 
print.  To  get  out  of  most  "sales 
buyers  must  visit  the  site,  u 
own  expense,  within  sLx  months 
They  must  take  a  company- 
the  subdivision  and.  on  the  spot 
form  saying  that  the  lot  they 
what  It  was  represented  to  be 
skilled  salesman  may  switch  the 
another  and  often  higher-priced 
"suits  you  better"  or  "Just  has  to 
value  In  two  years  time.' 

Under  federal  law.  developers 
to  furnish  buyers  a  property 
key  statements  about  the 
land,  the  availability  and 
of  sewer,  water,  and  other 
forth.  Sometimes  the  property 
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only  at  the  time  of  signing.  It  may  be  burled 
among  a  sheaf  of  papers. 

If  the  prospect  says,  "I'll  have  to  think  It 
over,"  or  "I  Just  want  to  show  It  to  my 
lawyer,  but  111  be  back. "  the  pressure  In- 
creases. Another  salesman  (Mr.  Jones,  our 
"vice-president")  may  take  over  to  try  to 
"close."  In  the  Jargon  of  the  business,  there 
are  no  "be  backs."  If  the  client  has  time  to 
think  It  over,  chances  are  he  won't  be  back. 

Some  companies,  such  as  Horizon  Corpo- 
ration, shun  the  party  techniques.  Their  sales 
efforts  are  centered  on  having  the  salesman 
come  to  a  prospect's  home. 

Regardless  of  whether  an  Individual  has 
bought  at  a  party  or  some  other  form  of 
presentation,  It  Is  the  practice  of  most  major 
developers  to  get  the  client  to  visit  the  site  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  companies  whose  land 
is  attractive  and  who  have  some  development 
vmder  way — a  pool,  a  country  club,  a  few 
homes  built — find  that  most  buyers  who  visit 
the  site  do  not  cancel.  A  good  salesman  at  the 
site  can  always  paint  a  plctiu'e  of  what  might 
be  there  when  the  project  Is  complete.  Or  the 
buyer,  who  may  have  a  long-suppressed 
pioneer  spirit,  may  feel  challenged  by  the 
raw  land. 

Some  Installment  subdlvlders  sell  only  at 
the  site.  They  depend  on  full-page  ads  with 
varied  gifts  and  cut-rate  lots  to  lure  pros- 
pects to  the  area.  Rarely  is  the  low-priced 
"come-on"  lot  shown  to  the  prospect.  The 
salesman  says  It  wouldn't  be  good  enough  for 
the  prospect's  needs.  But  he  Just  happens  to 
have  a  much  better  deal  at  a  higher  price. 

Salesmen  at  such  highly  advertised  subdi- 
visions often  go  far  beyond  the  facts  of  a 
property  report.  Often  they  do  not  turn  over 
the  report  until  the  prospect  signs  the  sales 
contract.  Claims  from  buyers  of  salesman 
misrepresentation  are  frequent,  especially  as 
to  completion  dates  for  lakes  or  other 
amenities.  The  salesmen  hide  such  key  de- 
tails as  the  fact  that  the  county  won't  allow 
a  home-builder  to  use  septic  tanks  while  the 
developer  has  no  plans  for  sewage  disposal. 

CAB  RADIO  CKACKLES 

On  a  tour  of  the  site,  the  two-way  radio  In 
the  salesman's  car  may  crackle  with  an- 
nouncements .  .  .  "put  a  hold  on  lot  C-258.  .  .  . 
Scratch  A-21. 1  have  a  buyer." 

One  complaint  to  HtJD  said  that  when  he 
and  his  salesman  arrived  at  a  lot.  another 
salesman  with  clients  were  Just  arriving.  The 
two  salesmen  almost  came  to  blows  over  who 
had  rights  to  sell  the  lot.  His  salesman  finally 
prevailed,  so  he  bought  the  lot.  Later  he 
found  out  the  whole  affair  had  been  staged 
to  pressure  him  Into  buying. 

The  newest  center  for  land  hucksterlsm  is 
Las  'Vegas  where  an  estimated  $300  million 
worth  of  installment  sales  were  made  In  1972 
to  non-Nevada  residents  by  non-Nevada 
companies  selling  mostly  non-Nevada  land. 

Meanwhile  the  old  telephone  pitch  has 
been  made  Into  a  profitable  venture  by  a 
number  of  land  merchandisers  operating  In 
Miami.  The  south  Florida  investigator  of 
the  state  land-sales  division  says  39  "boiler- 
rooms"  now  operate  In  which  from  2  to  20 
salesmen  make  several  thousand  calls  a  day 
all  over  the  nation  using  WATS  (wide-area 
telephone  service). 

In  their  cubbyholes,  these  fast-talking 
salesmen  use  prepared  "scripts"  cleared  with 
Florida  authorities,  although  they  often  de- 
viate from  them.  The  "front"  call  Is  the 
Initial  offer  of  land.  It  goes  to  names  obtained 
from  lists  acquired  or  purchased.  The 
"drive"  call  later  puts  pressure  on  promis- 
ing prospects  to  send  In  a  check.  The  "load" 
CEill  Is  to  those  who  have  already  bought 
once.  Its  purpose  Is  to  load  them  up  with 
more  land. 

Although  the  percentage  of  sales  Is  small, 
the  system  pays  off,  especially  when  the 
salesmen  make  more  than  6  million  calls  a 
year.  Needless  to  say,  much  of  the  property 
sold  this  way  Is  Inaccessible  swampland. 


Land  in  Jeopardy,  4:  When  Promises  Turn 
TO  Dust 

Washington,  D.C. — Porty-flve  miles  west 
of  Atlanta,  the  lake  bed  at  Tresisure  Lake 
Is  half  dug  out.  a  dam  partially  built,  the 
golf  course  nearly  complete.  Along  the 
streets,  markers  display  names  of  lot  buyers. 
But  the  sales  office  Is  out  of  action — at  least 
temporarily. 

Just  outside  of  Santa  Fe,  sand  drifts  from 
piles  placed  near  yet-to-be-bullt  golf  course 
greens  at  the  new  land  development,  Colonlas 
de  Santa  Fe.  Signs  along  vacant  ground  read: 
"club  house"  or  "tennis  courts."  Lots  on  un- 
paved  streets  also  show  buyers'  names.  But 
here,  too.  the  sales  office  is  not  selling. 

Near  Cape  Haze  on  Florida's  Gulf  coast, 
the  fading  billboard  reads:  "Portoflno — 
Italian  Riviera  In  Florida."  Behind  It,  tat- 
tered flags,  a  few  canals  that  lead  nowhere, 
vacant  streets,  and  two  tennis  courts.  No 
sign  of  activity  anywhere. 

evidence  acciimttlates 

In  many  other  states  the  telltale  evidence 
accumulates.  Land  developments  are  halted 
in  mldstrlde  or  have  become  dormant.  Some 
have  financial  problems.  Some  are  being  sued 
by  federal  or  state  agencies  or  by  citizens. 
Some  have  run  afoul  of  environmental  re- 
strictions and  cannot  get  necessary  construc- 
tion permits. 

"The  vacation  home  seeker  who  buys  the 
future,  not  the  present,  has  to  be  especially 
cautious,"  says  Richard  H.  Heldermann,  chief 
of  enforcement  for  the  federal  government's 
Office  of  Interstate  Land  Sales  Registration 
(OILSR).  "However  good  Intentloned  and 
honest  the  developer  may  be — and  unfor- 
tunately many  are  not — that  is  not  enough. 
The  value  of  what  Is  being  sold  Is  based  en- 
tirely on  the  developer's  making  good  on 
his  promises." 

Many  of  these  premature  subdivisions  dif- 
fer basically  from  the  new  communities  In 
which  the  developer  first  builds  the  lake, 
golf  course,-  utilities,  and  Improvements  and 
then  sells  the  lots  or  lots  and  dwelling  units 
combined.  Some  vacation  homeslte  develop- 
ers use  whatever  capital  they  have  to  finance 
their  promotional  campaigns.  They  then  use 
the  down  payments  for  salesmen's  commis- 
sions. Thus  they  depend  on  cash  flow  from 
buyer's  monthly  payments  to  flnance  the 
promised  Improvements. 

COMPANIES  USTEO 

Mr.  Heldermann  lists  some  of  the  com- 
panies that  have  recently  entered  some  form 
of  bankruptcy  proceedings: 

The  Wendell  West  Company  of  Seattle  with 
large  subdivisions  In  Washington,  Arizona, 
Texas,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Mexico,  Co- 
chise College  Park  and  Great  Southwestern 
Land  Company  In  Arizona,  Four  Seasons  of 
Georgia.  He  lists  operations  that  have  been 
shut  down  because  of  lawsuits  or  for  en'vl- 
ronmental  reasons — Boise  Cascade's  19  sub- 
divisions In  California  and  Nevada,  Lake  Hav- 
asu  Estates  In  Arizona,  Charnlta  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Lake  Winnebago  In  Missouri. 

When  a  developer  faUs  to  deliver  on  bis 
promises,  either  because  of  his  own  actions 
or  due  to  factors  he  claims  are  outside  his 
control.  It  brings  disappointment  and  dis- 
tress to  purchasers.  Every  time  federal  offi- 
cials have  to  consider  taking  an  action  against 
a  developer.  Mr.  Heldermann  says,  they  weigh 
carefully  the  potential  harm  to  buyers 
against  the  possibly  more  serious  harm  that 
may  come  from  not  taking  enforcement 
action,  especially  when  It  may  mean  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  of  others  becoming  vic- 
tims of  a  developer's  mistakes  or  mal- 
feasance. 

limits  of  the  law 

"The  law  provides  only  that  developers 
fully  disclose  the  facts  of  operation  and  use 
ethical  practices."  says  Mr.  Heldermann.  "But 
when  they  continue  misrepresentation  or  Il- 
legal practices  after  we  have  warned  them, 
we  have  no  choice." 
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"The  Land  Sales  Registration  Office,  which 
administers  the  federal  law,  has  been  criti- 
cized for  Its  registration  procedures.  The  law 
itself  U  basically  weak,  requiring  only  dis- 
closure or  the  pertinent  facts.  The  developer 
U  allowed  to  prepare  his  own  property 
statement.  OILSR  accepts  what  the  developer 
says,  checking  only  the  documents  submitted. 
Admittedly,  the  small  office  which  must  split 
Its  60  people  among  registration,  enforce- 
ment, and  administrative  duties,  is  Inad- 
equate to  Investigate  all  of  the  more  than 
4,400    subdivisions    now    registered. 

This  Incomplete  scrutiny  of  registration  Is 
used  to  advantage  by  some  developers.  They 
note  In  their  advertising  that  the  subdivision 
is  registered  with  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  thereby  giving  It  an 
unofficial  aura  of  approval.  Pew  readers  know 
that  the  HUD  property  report  stipulates  that 
registration  does  not  constitute  a  recom- 
mendation or  endorsement. 

investigators  hired 

OILSR  has  received  some  praise  for  Its  en- 
forcement activities,  especially  since  the  ap- 
pointment last  March  of  George  K.  Bernstein 
as  administrator.  Mr.  Bernstein  hired  six 
ex-FBI  men  as  special  investigators  to  sup- 
plement the  four  staff  Investigators.  He  held 
public  hearings  In  17  cities  to  encourage 
citizen  complaints.  He  has  encouraged  and 
assisted  the  Justice  Department  In  starting 
criminal  actions  against  flagrant  violators  of 
the  act. 

The  latest  case  to  result  In  a  criminal  con- 
viction concerned  two  subdivisions  south  of 
Kansas  City— Lake  Winnebago  and  Lake 
Winnebago  South.  The  developer.  Robert  V 
SteinhUber,  started  a  dam  to  form  a  lake  He 
sold  400  lots  on  "Lake"  Winnebago,  promis- 
ing, and  so  stating  in  official  registration 
records  sent  to  OILSR,  that  a  304,000-gallon 
water  tank  and  a  water  purification  plant 
were  under  construction. 

More  than  160  homes  had  already  been 
Buut  by  the  time  complaints  began  to  arrive 
These  charged  that  neither  the  water  tank 
nor  purification  plant  had  even  been  started 
They  also  charged  that  all  properties  were 
being  served  through  a  single  one-Inch  water 
line  from  a  town  seven  miles  away.  At  times 
water  uses  were  restricted. 

DEVELOPER    CONVICTED 

When  the  developer  also  started  Lake  Win- 
nebago South,  he  sold  more  than  300  lots 
some  on  the  edge  of  a  proposed  lake.  Then 
the  federal  government  obtained  an  Indlct- 
f  ^^L^ased  on  alleged  false  statements  made 
to  HUD.  Last  month,  Mr.  SteinhUber  was 
convicted  and  given  a  three-year  sentence. 
The  case  now  Is  being  appealed. 

MeanwhUe,  the  subdlvlder  has  been  In 
bankruptcy  proceedings  for  over  a  year 
Home  and  lot  owners  are  In  a  quandary 
Buyers  who  built  around  "Lake"  Winnebago 
won't  have  a  lake  until  the  dam  is  com- 
pleted. That  wUl  cost  more  than  $350,000 
They  are  hoping  someone  can  be  found  to 
take  over  the  properties. 

In  another  case.  Treasure  Lake  of  Georgia 
nas  also  run  Into  trouble  recently.  There  the 
developer  used  television  spots  and  other 
Mvertlsing  showing  people  swimming,  rid- 
ing, and  playing  golf  and  tennis.  The  ads  did 
not  mention  that  the  scenes  were  taken  at 
another  subdivision. 

WUiiam  and  Cherry  Siebert,  a  young  At- 
^nta  couple,  visited  Treasure  Lake  of  Geor- 
gia in  May,  1971.  They  were  curious  about 
the  development.  But  they  had  no  plans  to 
6uy  land.  Before  they  left,  though,  they  were 
purchasers  of  a  lot.  J       *" 

BUYER    SUES 

J'T5®^^*^®^™*"  assured  us  that  the  lake 
would  be  flnlshed  within  120  days,  the  golf 
^urse  and  clubhouse  within  a  year,  the 
swimming  pool  soon,"  recalls  Mr.  Siebert. 
we  could  buy  a  $5,500  lot  with  only  lo 
percent  down  and  pay  It  off  In  seven  years. 
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Meanwhile,  we  could  use  the  golf,  tennis, 
boating,  and  other  faculties. 

"He  told  us  the  lot  wotUd  appreciate  35 
percent  annually.  And  If.  at  any  time,  we 
were  not  satisfied.  Treasure  Lake  would  sell 
the  land  for  us  at  a  substantial  profit." 

Mr.  Siebert  claims  that  during  the  tour  the 
salesman  had  a  two-way  radio  switched  on 
which  several  times  announced  lots  being 
sold  that  day  to  other  buyers.  This  produced 
a  feeling  that,  unless  they  acted  fast,  they 
would  miss  out.  The  Sleberts  also  encouraged 
his  father  to  come  out  a  few  weeks  later.  The 
elder  Siebert  purchased  a  "lakefront"  lot  for 
$16,495. 

A  year  later,  none  of  the  salesman's 
promises  had  come  true,  says  the  younger 
Siebert.  who,  with  his  father,  has  led  a  $26 
million  class-action  civil  suit  to  void  all 
Treasure  Lake  sales  contracts,  and  collect 
damages."  Treasure  Lake  was  stUl  only  a  big 
hole  In  the  ground  with  little  construction 
activity,  our  sewer  lines  had  not  been  started, 
no  clubhouse  or  swimming  pool  had  been 
buUt,"  WllUam  Siebert  says. 

COMPLAINTS    ITLEO 

Other  Georgians,  and  some  buyers  from 
other  states,  also  became  disenchanted  with 
their  land  purchases.  They  complained  to 
federal  and  state  authorities.  Investigations 
were  started  by  the  federal  trade  commis- 
sion and  by  the  federal  Office  of  Interstate 
Land  Sales  Registration  together  with  the 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Georgia.  The  PTC  Issued  a  proposed  com- 
plaint In  July.  1972.  alleging  that  Treasure 
Lake  of  Georgia  and  Its  parent  company. 
Great  Northern  Development  Company,  used 
false  and  misleading  advertising  and  also 
violated  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act  whUe 
selling. 

In  October  a  federal  grand  Jury  In  Atlanta 
Issued  a  22 -count  Indictment,  charging  four 
corporate  officers  and  eight  salesmen  with 
misrepresentation  and  fraud. 

Listed  In  the  Indictment  are  false  advertis- 
ing, use  of  high  presstu-e  sales  tactics,  prom- 
ises of  completion  dates  that  were  never 
met.  and  preparation  of  plans  for  construc- 
tion of  water  and  sewer  service  for  only  900 
of  the  3,600  lots  In  the  subdivision. 

The  2,000  lot  buyers  at  Treasure  Lake  of 
Georgia  may  get  their  lake  and  at  least  some 
of  what  they  feel  was  promised  to  them. 
Westlnghouse  Credit  Corporation,  which  had 
been  financing  Treasure  Lake  and  its  parent 
company,  has  taken  over  control  and  now 
Is  working  to  complete  the  faculties  substan- 
tially as  represented  to  buyers  In  the  prop- 
erty report. 

DEVELOPER    SETTLES 

On  the  other  side  of  the  country.  Boise 
Cascade  Is  trying  to  extricate  Itself  from  a 
much  more  massive  array  of  lawsuits  as  It 
attempts  to  complete  an  out-of-court  settle- 
ment of  charges  by  the  State  of  California, 
and  by  five  citizen  class-action  lawsuits,  all 
alleging  fraud  and  misrepresentations.  Boise 
Cascade  had  sold  $360  mlUlon  worth  of  land 
in  19  subdivisions  In  California  and  Nevada. 
Yet  according  to  the  lawsuits  and  numerous 
complaints  received  by  government  agencies 
and  consumer  groups,  recreational  amenities 
and  utUltles  were  not  completed  in  many 
subdivisions,  or  In  some  cases,  not  even 
started. 

Last  month,  in  a  settlement  proposal  ac- 
cepted by  the  litigants,  Boise  Cascade  offered 
$24  mUUon  to  buyers  who  want  cash  re- 
funds. It  also  offered  $34.5  mUllon  In  main- 
tenance and  assurance  of  promised  develop- 
ments for  those  who  decide  to  keep  their 
lots.  Now  the  company  is  seeking  to  get 
out  of  the  recreation  land-sales  business. 
It  would  like  other  companies  or  associa- 
tions of  property  owners  to  take  over  Its 
projects  across  the  nation. 

MeanwhUe,  enforcement  efl^orts  by  HUD's 
Office  of  Interstate  Land  Sales  Registration 


has  halted  a  number  of  other  developers. 
Twenty-foxir  companies  agreed  to  voluntary 
suspensions  of  sales  for  falltire  to  disclose 
facts  In  their  property  reports.  And  47  more 
were  suspended  after  formal  proceedings. 

In  addition  to  the  SteinhUber  conviction, 
two  other  developers  were  sentenced  in 
federal  courts.  Edward  L.  Parker  of  Miami 
was  fined  $5,000  for  selling  lots  at  two  North 
Carolina  developments  without  registering 
with  HUD  or  providing  property  reports  to 
purchasers.  Charles  G.  Oeotls  of  Danvers, 
Mass.,  was  given  a  two-year  sentence  for 
fraudulent  use  of  malls,  for  failure  to  file 
required  details  about  land  he  was  selling, 
and  for  selling  lots  by  misrepresentation  and 
deception. 

COSTS    CAN    SKYROCKET 

In  New  Mexico,  the  Colonals  de  Santa  Y9 
development  now  Is  halted  because  of  envi- 
ronmental, legal  and  administrative  actions. 
These  have  been  suspended  by  OILSR  for 
misstatements  and  misrepresentations  In 
their  disclosure  statement. 

Also,  the  City  of  Santa  Fe  and  the  state  say 
the  developer  has  not  compiled  with  local 
ordinances.  The  avaUablllty  of  water  for  the 
development  has  been  questioned.  And  a 
federal  court  of  appeals  in  Denver  has  ruled 
that,  even  though  the  land  Is  being  leased 
from  the  Tesuque  Indians,  an  environmental 
Impact  statement  must  be  prepared  before 
development  can  continue. 

A  number  of  subdivisions  have  been  halted 
by  state,  local,  or  federal  agencies  on 
envlroiunental  grounds.  WhUe  most  of  these 
suspensions  are  temporary,  the  costs  of 
putting  In  the  required  environmental  meas- 
tires  often  may  be  more  than  an  under- 
financed developer  can  afford.  In  any  case, 
the  delays  may  force  Increasing  construction 
costs  above  what  had  been  planned.  As  a 
result,  lot  owners  may  find  themselves  forced 
to  pay  large  assessments  to  meet  costs  the 
developer  had  been  expected  to  pay.  Other- 
wise, the  whole  project  may  faU. 

Despite  protests  from  some  developers  that 
OILSR  administrator  Bernstein  has  been 
treating  the  land -sales  Industry  unfairly,  Mr. 
Bernstein  shows  no  signs  of  stopping  his 
outspoken  opposition  to  the  practices  of  the 
industry. 

"I  believe  the  Idea  that  an  agency  such  as 
ours  should  be  an  extension  of  the  Industry  Is 
all  wrong,"  says  Mr.  Bernstein.  "I  feel  we 
are  In  an  adversary  position  with  the  land- 
sales  Industry.  Our  responslbUlty  Is  to  the 
people  who  purchase,  not  to  the  developers. 
And  because  of  the  abuses  of  the  Industry  are 
as  widespread  as  they  are,  the  consumers 
need  all  the  help  they  can  get." 

Land  in  Jeopardy,  5:  What  Is  Land  Really 
Worth? 

California  City,  Calif. — For  a  new  town 
destined  at  Its  birth  In  1959  to  attract  a  mU- 
llon citizens,  and  literally  sold  halfway 
around  the  world,  California  City  appears  to 
be  making  a  slow  start.  The  lonely  city-llmlta 
sign  en  the  desert  road  several  miles  from 
town  reads  "population  1.900." 

Intent  on  learning  more  about  this  100,- 
000-acre,  Installment  land-sales  development 
In  the  Mojave  Desert  110  miles  northeast  of 
Los  Angeles,  we  stopped  at  the  Information 
center.  Although  we  said  we  weren't  buyers, 
Just  lookers,  the  sales  representative  pointed 
us  In  the  direction  of  the  Galileo  Elstates  sec- 
tion, his  "favorite  place,"  and  gave  us  a  tract 
map. 

MILES   OF   DESERT 

The  map,  with  Its  neat  numbered  squares 
In  bright  colors  to  denote  various  zones,  was 
Just  like  one  for  suburbia.  Areas  were  set 
aside  for  open  space,  commercial  and  Indus- 
trial use.  There  were  residential  blocks  for 
641  lots,  most  of  them  smaller  than  one- 
quarter  acre. 

'When  we  arrived  after  crossing  13  miles  of 
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desolately  beautiful 
ert,  we  could  understand  why 
type    of    development 
slon."    We   found   graded 
faded  wooden  street  signs, 
for  miles  around. 

One  of  these  small  lots 
$3,500  to  $4,500.  payable  In  10 
services  and  people  are  schedu 
to  It — If  water  then  Is  available 
who  buy,  do  so  for  Investment 
to  build  Immediately,  they 
slightly  higher  prices  In  the 
oped  core  area. 

But  what  really  would  a 
Galileo  Estates  or  In  other 
subdivisions?  Is  the  purchase 
here    and    In    hundreds    of 
oriented   subdivisions   sold 
nation  really  a  good  Investmenl  ? 

SUBJECTIVE    VALUl 

To  one  who  seeks  a  home 
country  desert  with  its  quiet 
and  extreme  cold  and  heat,  the 
becomes  subjective.  It  may  wel 
price   one   is   willing   to   pay. 
aesthetic  value  might  be  grr 
and  when  the  foreground  of 
filled  with  the  accoutrements 
suburban  America,  20  homes 

As  an  investment,  Installi 
chases  in  remote  areas  can  be 
two  ways — as  the  developer 
sales  talks  and  literature  or 
seen  by  a  discriminating 
some  knowledge  of  the 
sales  business. 

"Why  land?"  asks  a  brochun 
California    City's    parent 
Western  Cities,  Inc.  It  explal 
buy  in  a  new  community  w' 
good  pattern  of  growth,  yoiu- 
In  value  because  you  are  buyidg 
of  a  rise  and  not  near  the  top 

The  brochure  quotes  state 
izatlon  statistics  showing 
property  "increases  In  value 
second.  In  other  words."  reads 
"in  the  time  It  took  you  to 
paragraph,  the  value  of  Cal 
Increased  a  little  over  $2,000.' 

A  clinching  point  is  made  by 
banks,  savlngs-and-loan 
surance  companies  can  do  it 
can't  you  do  it  for  yourself? 

"The  sooner  you  start,  the 
will  make.  This  simple  . 
ment  Is  the  keynote  to  success 
the  foundation  of  many  a  mill 
roll,"   the  brochure  adds.  Anc 
with  a  quote  from  Andrew 
percent  of  all  millionaires 
owning   real   estate.   More 
made  in  real  estate  than  In  all 
vestments.   The   wise    young 
earner  of  today  invests  his 
estate." 

MISLEADING    SALES 

Advertisements  for  this 
led  many  buyers  to  the  dotted 
featured  the  statements  that 
was  the  10th  largest   (in  area 
city  m  the  United  States,  and 
"America's  largest 
with  100.000  passengers  per 
l)elleve  that  land   In  such 
areas   (California  City)    Is  a 
Investment  and  ofTers  great 
for  investors." 

The  advertisements  and  salei  i 
these  optimistic   lines  had  t( 
however,  after  a  cease-and-  " 
sued    last    October    by    the 
Commission. 

"In  truth  and  fact,"  the 
County,  In  which  California 
increased  its  population  by 
from   1960-1970   while  the 
growth  for  all  California 
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cent; California  City  may  not  be  successful 
in  competing  for  residents  with  older  areas 
cities  closer  to  the  Los  Angeles  area;  the 
growth  potential  would  be  diminished  If  the 
(controversial)  proposed  alrjjort  was  not 
built;  and  "California  City's  record  to  date 
does  not  Indicate  that  profits  will  be  made  by 
all  persons  buying  land  at  respondents'  price 
after  owning  It  for  a  reasonable  amount  of 
time." 

MORE    COSTS    LATER 

As  for  the  argument  in  favor  of  "buying 
at  the  start  of  a  rise  and  not  near  the  top," 
the  Investment  brochure  of  California  City 
does  not  mention  that  the  "start"  for  invest- 
ment profit  was  really  made  14  years  ago  by 
developer  N.  K.  Mendelsohn.  He  bought  100,- 
000  acres  in  1959  for  $109  an  acre,  and  by 
the  time  he  sold  out  to  Great  Western  m 
1969.  he  had  sold  32.000  lots  to  people  In  the 
United  States,  Germany,  and  the  Philippines 
for  $102  million. 

The  prospective  buyer  at  California  City 
might  consider  whether  the  quoted  purchase 
price  Is  all  he  would  have  to  pay. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  property  report 
which  must  accompany  each  sales  contract, 
shows  that  water,  streets,  and  roads  are 
covered  by  a  deferred  Improvement  plan 
which  obligates  a  lot  purchaser  to  pay  at 
least  $900  over  100  months.  But  the  Improve- 
ments promised  by  the  developer  do  not  need 
to  be  made  until  1981.  They  can  be  postponed 
thereafter  until  at  least  10  percent  of  the 
property  owners  in  the  tract  ask  for  them. 

PROPERTY    TAXES    PLUS 

A  property  tax  now  Is  charged  and  the 
buyer  may  be  subject  to  assessment  for 
retirement  of  general  obligation  bonds  al- 
ready Issued  by  the  city.  A  $200  fee  Is  required 
for  recreational  privileges  but  can  be  used 
for    other    purposes    by    the    city. 

No  sewage  disposal  system  is  contemplated. 
Costs  for  a  septic  tank  will  be  at  owner's  ex- 
pense, and  septic  tanks  could  be  banned  by 
county  health  authorities  If  population  den- 
sity becomes  too  great.  Also  the  purchaser 
win  be  required  to  pay  for  extension  of 
electricity  and  telephone  which  might  be 
costly. 

OPPONENT'S   FIGURES NO    PROPFT 

The  property  report  also  notes — In  capital 
letters — that  "A  purchaser  who  contemplates 
future  resale  of  his  lot  or  parcel  should  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  competition  with  the 
developer  and  with  sellers  of  other  lots  which 
have  surfaced  roads,  water,  and  other  ameni- 
ties." 

To  date,  42,888  lots  or  parcels  have  been 
recorded.  Most  of  them  have  been  sold.  Yet 
fewer  than  3  percent  of  the  subdivided  lots 
have  hoiises  on  them. 

In  another  part  of  California,  District  At- 
torney Harold  Berliner  of  Nevada  County  has 
compiled  figures  about  the  pluses  and 
minuses  of  installment  sales  buying.  Mr.  Ber- 
liner holds  environmental  credentials  as  one 
of  the  founders  of  California  Tomorrow,  a 
statewide  citizen  group.  He  has  been  battling 
vacation-home  subdlvlders  for  many  years 
through  speeches  and  writings  and  in  the 
courts. 

For  the  Investor  who  hopes  for  resale  prof- 
Its,  he  offers  an  example  based  on  the  ex- 
perience of  buyers  at  a  typical  development 
In  his  county.  "To  buy  a  $10,000  lot,  the  buyer 
puts  $1,000  down  and  pays  off  the  balance 
over  10  years."  he  says.  "His  principal,  inter- 
est, taxes,  and  assessments  for  recreation  and 
maintenance  would  come  to  $19,460.98  before 
he  got  his  deed.  And  over  the  10  years,  all 
kinds  of  things  could  happen  to  delay  com- 
pletion of  the  project. 

"But  If  the  buyer  had  put  the  same  monies 
regularly  into  an  account  paying  5  percent 
Interest  at  a  savlngs-and-loan  association,  he 
would  at  the  end  of  10  years  have  $30,464.02 
on  deposit  with  no  risk  or  bother.  Just  to 
break  even,  on  resale,  and  allowing  for  10 


percent  commission,  the  lot  would  have  to 
increase  In  value  338  percent  of  the  original 
price — unheard  of  in  such  subdivisions.  But 
so  many  lots  in  these  subdivisions  are  now 
on  the  market  for  resale  that  most  sellers 
take  large  losses." 

PUT    MONEY    IN    A    BANK 

For  the  buyer  planning  to  buUd  a  vacation 
or  retirement  home  when  the  lot  Is  paid  for, 
Mr.  Berliner  says:  "By  putting  the  money  In 
a  savings  and  loan,  earning  instead  of  paying 
Interest,  and  saving  years  of  maintenance 
and  taxes  on  a  vacant  lot,  the  family  would 
have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  choose 
their  own  lot  wherever  they  want  it  when 
they  are  ready  to  build  and  not  be  stuck  with 
an  earlier  decision  they  may  regret  a  decad* 
later." 

Mr.  Berliner  also  criticizes  subdlvlders  for 
cutting  up  the  land  far  ahead  of  any  possible 
use.  He  points  out  that,  over  the  past  10 
years  In  Nevada  County  (population  26,346), 
permits  have  been  given  to  subdlvlders  for 
the  sale  of  19,317  lots.  Yet  only  319  homes 
were  built  during  that  time. 

As  buyers  of  these  lots  soon  discovered,  the 
hidden  costs  can  pile  up.  Some  are  burled  in 
the  small  print  of  a  property  report.  Otheri 
may  arise  when  the  developer  finds  he  can- 
not complete  a  project  at  the  cost  predicted 
and  assesses  land  buyers  for  the  difference. 
Also,  the  county  may  decide  that  septic  tanks 
will  no  longer  be  allowed.  Then  land  buyers 
are  assessed  for  central  sewers  and  hookups. 

BILLS    THAT    JOLT 

In  states  where  developers  pay  the  taxes 
and  do  not  give  deeds  to  purchasers  until  the 
contract  Is  paid  up,  buyers  may  get  a  Jolt 
with  their  first  tax  bills.  With  improvements 
being  made  and  houses  being  built,  the  tai 
assessor  Increases  the  assessment  many  times 
over  what  the  developer  had  been  paying  on 
raw  land. 

An  example  of  the  extra  costs  not  always 
mentioned  by  salesmen  can  be  found  In  tbe 
experience  of  a  Washington,  D.C.,  woman  who 
mailed  In  a  coupon  fcr  "Infcrmatlon"  about 
Rotunda. 

This  is  a  new  development  of  Cavanagh 
Communities  Corporation  In  a  remote  area 
off  Florida's  gulf  coast,  40  miles  south  of 
Sarasota. 

She  soon  had  a  phone  call  from  a  Cavanagh 
representative  In  Florida  offering  her  a  five- 
day,  aU-exp>ense-except-transportation  vaca- 
tion to  see  the  site. 

Then  came  a  large  package  of  materials. 
Including  a  sales  contract,  to  be  signed  and 
returned  with  down  payment  of  S45  for  a 
$4,360  lot  In  "Rotunda  Villas." 

EXTRA    CHARGES 

The  contract  listed  finance  charges  of 
$2,105.  The  balance  of  $6,420.87  to  be  paid  In 
146  payments  (13  years).  The  prospect  was 
also  asked  to  sign  a  statement  saying  sh» 
would  not  be  using  the  property  as  a  prin- 
cipal residence  and  that  she  had  read  the 
Florida  offering  statement  (property  report) 
enclosed. 

In  bright  red  capital  letters  on  the  first 
page  of  the  offering  statement  was  informa- 
tion not  given  in  the  phone  call.  The  buyer'i 
proportionate  share  of  the  cost  of  water 
facilities,  drainage,  and  roads  is  approxi- 
mately S2,475  per  lot,"  to  be  paid  starting  60 
months  after  signing.  The  buyer's  share  of 
sewerage  is  approximately  $1,692."  To  this 
should  be  added  $250  for  water  hookxip.  $300 
for  sewage  lookup,  and  an  annual  assess- 
ment of  about  $30.  Here  are  another  $5,077 
in  hidden  costs  on  top  of  the  $6,420.87. 

While,  these  examples  In  Florida  and  Cali- 
fornia are  typical,  hidden  costs  vary  greatly 
from  state  to  state  and  development  to  de- 
velopment. In  Florida,  for  Instance,  the  devel- 
oper usually  pays  the  taxes,  often  assessed 
on  the  basis  of  raw  land  valuation,  imtll  the 
buyer's  contract  Is  finally  paid  off.  Only  then 
does  the  buyer  get  a  deed. 

California  requires  the  developer  to  furnish 
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a  deed  encumbered  by  the  mortgage  for  tbe 
unpaid  balance  to  the  buyer  after  the  sales 
contract  Is  signed.  The  buyer  must  then  pay 
the  taxes. 

CALIFORNIA'S    FAIR    VALUATI6n 

California,  alone  of  the  states,  requires 
sellers  of  land  located  outside  of  the  state  to 
have  their  land  evaluated  by  appraisers  from 
the  California  Department  of  Real  Estate.  If 
the  selling  price  of  lots  is  found  to  be  exces- 
sive, the  sellers  are  ruled  not  to  have  met 
the  law's  requirement  that  prices  be  "fair 
just,  and  equitable." 

As  a  result,  none  of  the  major  installment 
land-sales  companies  Is  registered  to  sell  in 
California.  This  law  does  not  apply  to  Cali- 
fornia land  being  subdivided.  But  the  State 
Real  Estate  Department  may  write  into  a 
California  developer's  property  report  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  land  for  purposes  of 
showing  potential  taxes. 

Iiand  value  means  something  quite  differ- 
ent to  the  developer.  At  a  1970  hearing  of  the 
Arizona  State  Property  Tax  Appeals  Board, 
GAC  Properties,  Inc.,  complained  that  lots  at 
Its  Rio  Rico  development  were  assessed  too 
high. 

The  Santa  Cruz  County  tax  assessor  had 
set  a  value  on  the  one-third  acre  lots  at 
$1,600.  The  GAC  thought  the  assessment 
should  be  $185  because  Improvements  had 
not  yet  been  put  in.  But  the  GAC  was  ask- 
ing buyers  to  pay  about  $5,000  for  these 
same  lots.  Half  of  the  selling  price,  the  GAC 
claimed  at  the  hearing,  represented  sales 
expense  and  the  cost  of  future  improve- 
ments. The  GAC  has  sold  23,127  out  of  31,664 
lots  at  Rio  Rico,  but  has  fewer  than  250 
homes  completed. 

DEVELOPER'S    VALUATION 

Fiirther  Indication  of  how  a  major  devel- 
oper considers  the  value  of  the  land  being 
sold  Is  evidenced  by  a  prospectus  put  out  by 
a  Wall  Street  Investment  firm  for  a  1970  de- 
bentures Issue  for  GAC  Properties  Credit 
Inc.  The  prospectus  states  that  "the  price 
at  which  the  GAC  Properties  sells  land  un- 
der Installment  contracts  does  not  refiect 
the  current  market  price  for  cash  purchases 
of  comparable  developed  or  undeveloped 
land."  And  the  prospectus  adds:  "There  Is 
no  significant  resale  market  for  Installment 
land  contracts." 

Because  of  the  extraordinarily  high  promo- 
tion and  commission  costs  In  the  Industry, 
a  down  payment  of  even  10  percent  often 
leaves  the  developer  In  the  hole  financially 
even  If  he  is  selling  the  land  for  50  times 
what  he  paid  for  It. 

Such  deficit  financing,  especially  for  small- 
er, underfinanced  developers,  means  that 
they  are  on  a  merry-go-round  needing  cash 
fiow  from  volume  sales  to  build  the  improve- 
ments promised  to  buyers,  but  losing  money 
at  the  start  for  each  lot  sold. 

If  the  developer  can  hold  out  long  enough, 
he  can  make  millions.  But  he  can  also  go 
bankrupt — and  the  resulting  ghost  subdi- 
visions now  Utter  many  parts  of  the  nation. 

Land  in  Jeopardy,  6:  What  Is  Being  Done 
About  Installment  Land  Sales? 

Washington. — In  the  cramped,  Spartan 
offices  of  the  Retired  Professional  Action 
Group,  a  cadre  of  retired  citizens  organizes  to 
battle  abuses  by  land  developers  across 
America. 

Most  of  them  had  written  to  Ralph  Nader's 
Public  Citizen,  Inc.,  asking  how  to  help  his 
work.  They  have  signed  on  as  members  of  a 
newly  formed  Nader  task  force  that,  among 
other  things,  will  seek  out  evidence  of 
illegal  land-sales  activities. 

Meanwhile  across  town  at  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Congressman  Morris  K. 
Udall  (D)  of  Arizona  seeks  support  for  two 
proposed  bills  he  has  authored.  The  legisla- 
tion would  place  added  consumer  and  en- 
vironmental controls  on  subdlvlders  who  are 


selling  millions  of  acres  of  the  nation's  rural 
and  wilderness  land.  Including  big  chunks 
of  Arizona. 

And  In  Santa  Pe,  N.M..  as  a  new  session  cf 
the  New  Mexico  Legislature  opens,  a  block 
away,  Sally  Rodgers,  Harvey  Mudd,  and  Brant 
Calkins  gather  interested  citizens  at  the 
Clearing  House  to  plot  strategy.  They  will 
try  to  defuse  industry-lobbying  efforts  which 
last  year  narrowly  defeated  a  strong  bill  to 
control  and  regulate  the  sale  of  subdivisions 
that  now  cover  more  than  a  million  acres  of 
the  state. 

These  activities  typify  a  growing  under- 
current of  resistance  to  the  sales  tactics  and 
land-development  actions  of  the  Installment 
land-sales  Industry.  Many  land-sales  com- 
panies feel  its  pressure  at  their  most  vulner- 
able point,  the  cash  drawer,  as  prospective 
buyers  become  more  cautious.  Almost  over- 
night windfall  company  profits  have  turned 
into  huge  corporate  losses.  Some  elements  of 
the  Industry  now  look  Inward  and  seek  ways 
of  correcting  abuses  and  improving  their 
public  image. 

NEW     DISCLOSURE     LAW     BACKED     UP 

Nevada,  for  example,  has  a  new  disclosure 
law  augmented  by  stiff  regulations  on  adver- 
tising and  promotion.  State  real-estate  ad- 
ministrator R.  E.  Hansen,  with  assistance 
from  federal  investigators,  has  been  cramp- 
ing the  style  of  developers  who  have  been 
using  the  Las  Vegas  gambling  and  vacation 
center  as  the  locale  for  their  biggest  off-site 
sales  operations.  Where  a  year  ago  16  de- 
velopers were  running  major  operations  out 
of  sales  rooms  located  Just  off  of  casino 
floors,  only  six  companies  now  are  operating. 
And  the  biggest  seller,  GAC  Properties,  Inc., 
has  dropped  from  11  sales  teams  to  three. 

GAC  is  the  largest  of  the  land-selling 
companies  in  terms  of  volume.  It  is  the 
subject  of  much  consumer  and  environmen- 
tal criticism.  Now  it  is  in  the  midst  of  major 
changes,  GAC  oflScials  say.  According  to  Ed- 
ward J.  Wren,  vice-president  for  public  re- 
lations, the  sales  force  has  been  cut  from 
2.000  to  approximately  550,  sales  sessions 
are  being  monitored  by  professional  Investi- 
gators, and  services  of  salesmen  who  engage 
in  misrepresentation  have  been  terminated. 
Instead  of  the  former  concentration  on  land 
sales  (91  percent  of  the  present  sales  vol- 
ume), emphasis  now  will  be  placed  on  in- 
creasing home  construction  at  GAC  sub- 
divisions. GAC's  high-pressure  telephone 
sales  operation  and  vacation  certificate  pro- 
grams have  been  eliminated. 

Legislative  battles  nov/  are  shaping  up  In 
a  number  of  states  as  conservation  and  con- 
sumer groups  seek  stronger  controls.  Gener- 
ally, states  have  a  long  way  to  go.  While  39 
of  them  have  some  form  of  control  over  re- 
mote land  sales,  many  vest  Jurisdiction  In  a 
real-estate  commission  dominated  or  heavily 
influenced  by  subdlvlders. 

No  states  provide  adequate  manpower  or 
investigative  funds  to  land-sales  supervisory 
organizations  that  are  established.  And  no 
state  yet  has  a  model  law  in  this  field. 

CALIFORNIA  LEADS  THE   WAY 

California  now  leads  the  way  with  its  14- 
day  unwaivable  right  for  buyers  to  cancel 
s  land-sale  agreement,  its  appraisal  of  fair 
value  for  out-of-state  lots  marketed  in  Cal- 
ifornia (although  It  has  no  such  reqvilre- 
ment  for  California  land),  its  requirement 
for  surety  performance  bonds,  and  its  frame- 
work for  environmental  controls  by  counties. 

New  York  State  law  Is  strict  on  out-of- 
state  sales.  The  inspection  of  proposed  sub- 
divisions Is  better  there  than  in  most  states. 
And  the  state  attorney  general's  office  has 
been  praised  for  Its  work  In  getting  restitu- 
tion for  buyers  victimized  by  misrepresenta- 
tion. 

Florida  has  a  weak  law.  It  gives  little  sup- 
port or  funds  to  its  land-sales  division.  The 
1972  state  land-use  law  should  help  protect 
the  environment  when  Implemented.  But  the 


desires  of  most  citizens  not  to  tarnish  the 
state's  image  or  ruin  the  land  are  not  as 
yet  refiected  In  political  action. 

For  Its  part,  the  federal  government's  abil- 
ity to  cope  with  corporate,  consumer,  and 
environmental  problems  associated  with  the 
Industry  remains  Inadequate.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  and  postal  Inspectors  work  on 
a  few  flagrant  violations  of  existing  law  but 
they  are  not  equipped  to  discover  or  inves- 
tigate most  abuses.  The  Office  of  Interstate 
Land  Sales  Registration  (OILSR)  of  the  De- 
psirtment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (HUD)  tries  hard  to  correct  abuses. 
Its  capability  also  Is  limited  by  size,  budget, 
and  legislative  authority. 

What  can  be  done  to  correct  some  of  the 
consumer  and  environmental  abuses 
pointed  out  In  previous  articles  In  this  se- 
ries? 

To  protect  the  consumer,  several  actions 
could  be  taken: 

Passing  a  law  for  federal  appraisal  of  "fair 
value"  pricing  for  all  lots  to  be  sold  in  In- 
terstate commerce,  similar  to  the  California 
requirement  for  out-of-state  land. 

Requiring  developers  to  have  surety  bond- 
ing under  federal  supervision  to  guarantee 
performance  of  all  proposed  Improvements. 
Requiring  federal  licensing  of  salesmen. 
Requiring  prior  approval  of  a  developer's 
advertising  by  federal  or  state  agencies,  or 
restricting  of  advertising  to  those  elements 
of  a  subdivision  already  completed. 

Providing  a  longer  "cooling  off"  period 
that  Is  nonwalvable,  so  that  buyers  can  have 
an  opportunity  to  think  over  their  actions 
and  cancel  sales  agreements  made  during  a 
high-pressure  sales  pitch. 

Passing  a  law  to  give  an  individual  the 
right  to  sue  for  himself  and  others  In  a  class 
action  regarding  alleged  fraud  In  install- 
ment land  sales. 

To  protect  the  land  requires  difficult  ac- 
tions at  many  levels.  The  possibilities  in- 
clude : 

Provision  that  environmental-impact 
statements  be  required  for  all  proposed  sub- 
divisions before  any  actions  are  taken  by  the 
developer  to  alter  the  natural  resources. 

Provision  that  all  zoning,  dredging,  drain- 
ing, or  sewage  permits  be  in  hand  before  any 
lots  are  sold,  and  that  an  adequate  water 
supply  be  assured  for  maximum  allowable 
density  If  pr.-p'.e  rhould  build  on  all  the 
lots  offered. 

Most  needed,  however.  Is  a  method  for 
states  to  control  location  of  subdivisions. 
This  requires  state  and  county  Lmd-use 
plans,  and  state  and  county  officials  willing  to 
withstand  the  pressures  from  developers  to 
get  exemptions  once  plans  are  adopted. 

A  first  step  would  be  for  Oangress  to  pass 
the  proposed  national  land-use  policy  act 
which  would  require  states  to  inventory  their 
natural  resources  and  devise  plans,  under 
federal  standards,  to  protect  critical  areas. 
As  part  of  state  plans,  regulations  should 
specifically  require  that  all  applications  for 
remote  subdivisions  be  In  conformity  with 
the  environmental  carrying  capacity  and 
the  population-density  criteria  set  by  state 
and  local  governments. 

Many  other  actions  could  be  taken,  but 
are  not  currently  feasible.  A  change  In  tax 
structure  to  penalize  those  who  speculate 
with  land  has  been  suggested.  And  forma- 
tion of  an  independent  federal  regrulatory 
agency  Just  to  control  installment  land  sales 
is  sometimes  voiced  but  not  currently  be- 
ing considered  either  by  the  administration 
or  by  Congress. 

CJlearly,  In  an  Industry  where  fraud  and 
high-pressure  tactics  exist,  the  average  citi- 
zen needs  more  than  normal  protection.  But 
even  more  Important  Is  the  urgency  for  en- 
vironmental safeguards,  not  Just  because 
of  laws  prohibiting  harm  to  the  land,  but 
because  of  a  too-often-forgotten  ethic:  Man 
Is  a  steward  of  the  land.  He  has  a  respon- 
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slblllty  to  future  generations  to 
those  who  Inherit  the  earth  wUl 
thing  worth  Inheriting. 


What  Do  Tor  Think  Shovtld  Px  Done? 
(This  questionnaire  appeared  ajt  the  end 
of  the  series  when  It  ran  In  th4  Monitor, 
with  a  request  that  readers  fill  Ix  out  and 
mall  It  In.  It  Is  Included  here  as^  a  concise 
recap  of  the  series. ) 

1.  Promised  facilitiea 
Many  people  buy  land  on  the  bails  of  what 

the  development  will  be  like  In  tne  future, 
expecting  lakes,  ski  slopes,  roads,]  and  ade- 
quate utility  services.  These  facilities  will 
only  become  a  reality  If  the  sell*:  has  the 
money  or  takes  the  action  to  Install  them. 
Complaints  from  numerous  buyeip  Indicate 
that  facilities  promised  are  not  delivered.  To 
solve  this  problem,  federal  law  shotild: 

(A)  Require  developers  to  pose  perform- 
ance bonds  prior  to  making  sales,  4o  guaran- 
tee the  Installation  of  promised  fatuities. 

(B)  Require  the  sales  contract  jto  list  all 
promised  facilities  and  legally  bind  the  seller 
to  complete  them.  I 

(C)  Require  that  the  Improveiienta  and 
facilities  be  completed  before  aU<^wlng  any 
sales  In  the  development. 

(D)  Leave  the  situation  as  It  Is.  Anything 
that  requires  bonds  or  pre-completl  on  money 
would  hamper  development  and  w  >uld  raise 
the  price  of  lots. 

2.  Cooling-off  period 
Some  people  sign  installment  ^es  land 

contracts  hastily  without  thorougi  consid 
eration.  Most  buyers  who  send  complaints  to 
federal   and   state    agencies   say    tley   never 
would  have  bought  If  they  had  "tiought  It 
over."  Most  land  companies  admit 
vast  majority  of  sales  are  made  the 
they  meet  a  buyer.  To  solve  this 
federal  law  should : 

(A)  Provide  the  following  speclhc  period 
of  time  during  which  the  buyer  miy  revoke 
his  contract  for  any  reason  whats<i€ver  and 
get  his  money  back— 2  days  (      ) ;  3  ^aja  ( 
one  week  (     ) ;  two  weeks  (     ) . 

(B)  Provide  a  cancellation  peribd  which 
cannot  be  waived  by  the  buyer  despite  offers 
he  may  get  from  a  developer. 

(C)  Allow  no  cancellations  eicept  for 
fraudulent  sales  practices.  It  is  cot  up  to 
the  government  to  protect  buyeri  as  long 
as  the  developer  has  made  full  dis(  losure  In 
a  property  report.  A  deal  Lb  a  deal  a  id  people 
nhould  live  up  to  obligations. 

3.  Solicitation 
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Many  prospects  for  land  sales 
Into   signing   contracts   by   elabora^ 
tislng    sent    through    the    mail    or 
pitches  made  by  telephone,  at 
parties,  or  in  conjunction  with 
vacations.  Later,  they  may  find  thai 
is  not  as  It  was  represented.  To 
problem,  developers  should: 

(A)  Be  required  to  submit  all 
to  the  government  for  approval 

(B)  Be  required  to  advertise 
facilities  which  already  exist  or 
vision  is  guaranteed  by  bonding. 

(C)  Be  required  to  perform  everything  ad- 
vertised. 

(D)  Be  required  to  incorporate 
tlsed  promises  in  the  sales  contract 

(E)  Not  be  Interfered  with.  Thit 
ment  should  not  act  as   a  censor 
Trade  Commission  laws  now  cover 
advertising  adequately. 

4.  Sales  practices 
Some  people  are  Induced  to  buj 
exaggerated  statements  about  potential 
its.  by  promises  made  by  salesmen 
back  guarantees,  offers  to  resell  prcperty 
the  buyer  at  any  time,  or  by  verlal 
ances  that  the  contract  only  makes 
vation"  for  a  lot  and  not  a  comm|t: 
buy  it.  To  solve  this  problem : 

(A)   The  government  should  apdralse 
land  to  reveal  Its  present  and  projected 


Itsure  that     It  should  require  this  information  to  be  used 
hiave  some-     in  advertising  and  property  reports. 

(B)  All  salesmen  for  installment  subdl- 
viders  should  be  required  to  obtain  a  federal 
license. 

(C)  Developers  should  be  required  to  ad- 
vise all  purchasers  in  writing  that  they  do 
not  buy  back  or  resell  the  land  for  buyers 
unless  they  actually  do  provide  this  service. 

(D)  All  that  is  needed  Is  better  enforce- 
ment of  the  present  federal  Land  Sales  Act 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  regula- 
tions which  prohibit  unfair,  deceptive,  or 
fraudulent  sales  practices.  No  new  legislation 
is  needed. 

5.  Environment 

Premature  subdivision  of  land  before  ade- 
quate state  land  planning  has  taken  place 
may  barm  natural  areas  that  should  be  pre- 
served for  future  generations.  Development 
activities  such  as  building  roads,  destroying 
trees,  digging  canals,  and  making  artificial 
lakes  may  lead  to  pollution  or  other  environ- 
mental problems.  I  believe  that: 

(A)  States  should  require  all  remote  sub- 
divisions to  conform  to  a  land  use  plan  pre- 
pared by  a  public  agency  as  a  prerequisite 
for  selling  any  lots. 

(B)  Developers  should  not  be  allowed  to 
sell  any  land  until  all  pollution  control  and 
land-use  permits  required  for  lakes,  canals, 
sewage,  or  solld-viraste  disposal  have  been 
authorized  by  federal  agencies. 

(C)  Bonds  should  be  required  of  developers 
to  compensate  for  damage  to  the  environ- 
ment. 

(D)  Resort-land  developments  for  vaca- 
tion homes  should  provide  recreational  open 
space  more  ample  than  in  ordinary  subdi- 
visions. 

(E)  State  and  local  authorities  already 
adequately  provide  for  prior  environmental 
control  of  such  developments.  No  new  regu- 
lations are  needed. 

6.  Federal  regulation 
Many  observers  feel  that  the  federal  law 
regulating  the  developers  Is  not  strong 
enough  and  that  there  are  loopholes  in  the 
law.  The  industry  itself  is  opposed  to  strict 
regulation.  The  government  should: 

(A)  Increase  regvilatlon  of  the  Industry. 

(B)  Decrease  it. 

(C)  Be  allowed  to  represent  complaining 
buyers  in  civil  class  action  suits  for  damages. 

7.  Personal  experience 

Have  you: 

(A)  Ever  been  solicited  to  buy  such  land? 

(B)  Been  promised  gifts  or  free  vacation 
trips  to  buy  land? 

(C)  Ever  purchased  land  in  remote  sub- 
divisions? 

8.  If  you  bought  land,  did  you: 

(A)  See  the  land  before  you  bought  It? 

(B)  See  a  lawyer  before  buying  it? 

(C)  Build  a  house  and  live  in  It? 

(D)  Cancel  your  contract  and  forfeit  your 
money? 

(E)  Cancel  your  contract  and  get  your 
money  back? 

(P)  Make  a  profit  from  selling  it? 
(G)   Take  a  loss  in  selling  it? 
(H)   Feel  generally  dissatisfied  with  your 
deal? 

(I)  Feel  generally  happy  with  your  deal? 

A  MoNTTOR  EorroRiAL — The  Land:  To  Dress 
AND  To  Keep  It 
The  scandal-tainted  development  of  huge 
tracts  of  land  in  the  United  States,  explored 
in  the  six-part  series  Just  completed  by  this 
newspaper's  environment  editor,  Robert 
Cahn,  touches  all  citizens.  Regardless  of 
whether  or  not  one  is  living  in  states  where 
haphazard  development  Is  threatening  envi- 
ronmental harm;  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  one  has  bought,  or  is  thinking  of  buying, 
a  house  lot  in  some  yet-to-be-developed  re- 
mote site:  regardless  of  whether  one  lives 
in  a  crowded  city  or  in  a  rural  area  ripe  for 
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speculators  and  exploiters,  every  American 
Is  affected  by  the  problem. 

Land,  as  the  hucksters  themselves  argue 
when  pushing  for  a  "close"  with  a  reluctant 
potential  buyer,  is  a  limited  natural  re- 
source. People  are  not.  The  population  is 
expanding.  And  the  value  of  land  is  directly 
related  to  the  demand  for  it.  More  people, 
more  demand,  more  money. 

As  the  Monitor  series  points  out,  unscru- 
pulous operators  are  misusing  this  centuries- 
old  formula  of  land  values — and  potential 
profits — as  shamelessly  today  m  the  con  man 
of  earlier  years  who  greeted  immigrants  Just 
off  the  lioat  with  offers  to  sell  them  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge.  Sad  to  say,  in  this  era 
which  we  like  to  consider  far  more  sophisti- 
cated, there  are  stUl  thousands  of  innocents 
who  should  know  better,  but  do  not.  The 
Inevitable  result:  enormous  profits  to  less 
than  honest  land  speculators,  and  endless 
hard-luck  stories  from  those  who  find  they 
have  purchased  acreage  so  remote  In  time 
and  space  from  such  necessities  as  electricity, 
water,  sewage,  and  telephone  service  as  to  be 
worthless  in  their  lifetimes. 

But  what  of  those  visionary  new  Utopias 
which  actually  do  begin  to  take  shape  on 
the  landscape?  Too  often  new  towns  are  be- 
ing carved  out  of  wilderness  areas  without 
any  reference  whatever  to  county  or  state 
land-use  platming.  Or  without  reference  to 
the  ecological  framework  within  which  they 
must  exist. 

Where  the  first  kind  of  phony  land  scheme 
primarily  hurts  the  finances  of  the  gullible 
purchaser,  the  second  hurts  everybody.  The 
automobile  and  airplane  have  exposed  some 
of  America's  most  beautifvil  but  inaccessible 
spots  to  get-rich-quick  land  schemers.  A» 
a  result  we  are  witnessing  the  rise  of  new 
developments,  some  with  highly  uncertain 
futures,  in  every  part  of  the  country — from 
Florida's  sandy  marshlands  to  California's 
spectacular  coastline,  from  Vermont's  Itisb 
green  hills  through  Pennsylvania's  wooded 
mountains,  to  Arizona's  bleakly  beautiful 
desert. 

Where  such  schemes  do  "succeed,"  that  is 
in  terms  of  actually  getting  houses  and  sup- 
porting goverrunent  and  commercial  serv- 
ices packaged  together,  what  is  the  result? 
What  economic  base  exists  to  support  the 
future  of  such  new  towns?  Do  they  offer  a 
potential  for  steady,  sturdy,  useful  develop- 
ment as  good  places  for  Americans  to  live? 
Will  they  function,  as  they  should,  as  pop- 
ulation safety-values  for  the  over  crowded 
metropolitan  areas?  Or  are  they  tomorrow's 
future  slums? 

These  questions  and  others  need  to  bi] 
thought  through.  Their  einswers  must  bti 
anchored  in  facts  and  these  facts  must  b<i 
made  public  so  that  future  development  caii 
be  kept  under  public  scrutiny  and  control. 
New  state  laws  are  needed.  Buyers  must  bi) 
protected  from  hard-sell  salesmen,  with  sucli 
laws  as  California's  "cooling  off"  proviso,  al- 
lowing a  buyer  to  cancel  a  sales  agreement 
within  14  days.  With  developers  operatlnn 
on  a  national  basis,  even  internationally, 
the  federal  government  should  use  its  pow- 
ers to  regulate  interstate  commerce  to  in- 
tervene in  fraudulent  schemes.  It  should 
beef  up  the  existing  underfunded,  under- 
staffed Office  of  Interstate  Land  Sales  Regis- 
tration so  that  it  can  do  the  Job  its  ener- 
getic administrator  wants  to  do. 

In  addition  to  the  series  of  consumer  pro- 
tection prop>osals  outlined  in  the  Monitor 
series,  the  federal  government  should  pasu 
a  long  overdue  national  land  use  policy  act. 
Not  untU  Congress  leads  the  way  with  such 
an  act  can  the  states  be  expected  to  do  the 
Job,  which  is  primarily  theirs  to  do,  of  in- 
ventorying their  land  resources  and  plan- 
ring  its  intelligent  development  or  conser- 
vation. 

That  land  scandals  of  the  kind  exposed 
by  Mr.  Cahn's  series  can  still  occur  in  tlie 
United  States  reveals  that  the  old  Ameri- 
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can  chimera  of  limitless  land,  open  to  all 
comers  to  exploit  for  personal  profit,  con- 
tinues to  delude  public  thought.  Belatedly, 
thoughtful  observers  are  beginning  to  rec- 
ognize that  this  continuing  rape  of  the 
land  is  a  betrayal  of  the  trust  which  gives 
each  new  generation  the  land  in  steward- 
ship, with  a  mandate  "to  dress  it  and  keep 
It"  for  the  next  generation. 

A  reawakening  this  sense  of  trust  seems 
to  be  taking  place.  Now  It  must  be  translated 
into  laws  and  policies  to  control  future  land 
use.  If  so,  then  the  experiences  of  those  who 
have  suffered  economic  loss  and  dashed  hopes 
from  development  frauds  and  failures  may 
at  least  have  contributed  to  the  future  by 
helping  convince  their  contemporaries  that 
America's  latest  wave  of  land  fever  must  be 
the  last. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ADOPT- 
ED BY  SOUTH  CAROLINA  GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY  ON  FEDERAL 
FORESTRY  INCENTIVES  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Thurmond  and  myself, 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
South  Carolina  General  Assembly  on 
March  14  expressing  support  for  the  en- 
actment of  a  Federal  forestry  incentives 
program  as  expressed  in  H.R.  8. 

Last  Jime,  the  Senate  passed  by  voice 
vote,  S.  3105,  the  Forestry  Incentives  Act 
of  1£72.  It  should  be  noted  that  presently 
there  are  many  small  nonindustrial  for- 
est lands  totaling  more  than  300  million 
acres  that  are  in  a  low  state  of  pro- 
ductivity with  about  one-fourth  In  need 
of  planting  and  nearly  one-half  in  need 
of  other  forms  of  conservation.  The  For- 
estry Incentives  Act  would  encourage 
landowners  to  plant  seedlings  and  apply 
necessary  treatment  to  produce  timber, 
expand  recreational  opportunities,  en- 
hance environmental  values,  protect 
watersheds,  and  improve  fish  and  vrtld- 
life  habitats.  It  seems  this  bill  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  increasing  forestation 
and  providing  overall  management  of 
these  lands. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
current resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A    CONCTTRRENT    RESOLTTTION 

Expressing  support  of  the  South  Carolina 
General  Assembly  for  the  enactment  of  a 
federal  forestry  Incentives  program  as  ex- 
pressed in  HJl.  8  by  Congressman  Sikes  of 
Florida  and  to  memorialize  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  such  legisla- 
tion 

Whereas,  almost  two  million  acres  of  aban- 
doned cropland  and  cutover  unproductive 
woodland  have  been  planted  to  forest  trees 
during  the  past  thirty  years  In  South  Caro- 
lina; and 

Whereas,  incentive  programs  of  Soil  Bank 
and  REAP  have  substantially  contributed  to 
this  reforestation  effort,  accounting  for  ap- 
proximately one  million  acres  of  the  refor- 
estation by  private  non-industrial  owners; 
and 

Whereas,  Increased  growth  potential  of 
commercial  forest  trees  as  shown  by  the  1968 
Forest  Survey  has  encouraged  forest  indus- 
try to  Invest  new  capital  in  the  State  for  log- 
ging equipment,  sawmills,  plywood  plants, 
hardboard  inanufacturers  and  pulp  manu- 
facturers, amounting  to  i^prozlmately  two 
hundred  fifty  million  dollars  during  the  past 
five  jrears;  and 

Whereas,    reduction    of    reforestation    on 


small  private  ownerships  will  discourage  new 
Industry  and  could  in  fact  result  in  decreased 
environmental  protection  and  improvement; 
and 

Whereas,  there  are  more  than  three  million 
acres  of  unproductive  cutover  woodland 
owned  by  small  private  non-industrial  owners 
which  could  contribute  substantially  to 
South  Carolina's  economy  if  reforested;  and 

Whereas,  forests  are  a  renewable  resource 
providing  multiple  benefits  to  everyone,  such 
as  watershed  protection,  wildlife  habitat,  rec- 
creation  areas,  esthetic  improvement,  etc., 
contributing  to  cleaner  air  and  noise  abate- 
ment; and 

Whereas,  harvesting  of  mature  forests,  and 
using  these  products,  can  help  relieve  the 
energy  crisis  since  building  material  from 
wood  requires  four  to  eight  times  loss  energy 
to  manuf  actiire  than  does  steel  and  concrete 
and  at  the  same  time  does  not  deplete  a  non- 
renewable resource. 

Now  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, the  Senate  concurring:  That  the 
General  Assembly  of  South  Carolina  does 
hereby  express  Its  support  for  Federal  legis- 
lation proposed  (HJl.  8 — ^Mr.  Sikes,  Florida) 
which  will  provide  Federal  funds  for  forestry 
incentive  payments  to  non-Federal  public 
and  to  non-industrial  private  landowners  to 
do  reforestation  and  other  forest  manage- 
ment practices,  and  It  does  respectfully  re- 
quest South  Carolina's  Congressional  Delega- 
tion to  work  for  implementation  of  such  leg- 
islation. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  each  .member  of 
the  South  Carolina  Congressional  delegation, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  Washington,  D.C. 


INCREASED  PARTICIPATION  IN 
NATIONAL  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  several  days 
ago,  I  introduced  in  the  Senate  a  bill,  S. 
1303,  providing  that  our  national  elec- 
tions be  held  on  Saturday  instead  of 
Tuesday.  In  introducing  that  bill,  my  ob- 
jective was  and  is  to  explore  means.of  in- 
creasing voter  participation  in  elections 
by  making  voting  more  convenient  with 
fewer  conflicts  with  other  activities. 

It  was  my  intent  in  introducing  the 
legislation  to  provide  some  focus  for  pub- 
lic discussion  and  suggestions  of  alterna- 
tive ways  to  combat  voter  apathy  and 
increase  public  participation.  Saturday, 
as  an  alternate  election  day,  was  suggest- 
ed as  only  one  of  many  possible  changes. 

Since  introducing  the  bill,  I  have  re- 
ceived messages  from  representatives 
and  spokesmen  of  Orthodox  Jewish  Con- 
gregations, pointing  out  that  faithful  ob- 
servance of  their  Sabbath  would  preclude 
participation  in  Saturday  elections  by 
Orthodox  Jews  and  certain  other  groups 
observing  Saturday  Sabbaths. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  these  spokesmen 
have  raised  a  valid  point.  As  I  have 
stated,  the  intent  of  my  legislation  is  to 
explore  ways  of  Increasing  voter  par- 
ticipation. And  I  want  to  assure  every- 
one concerned  that  I  have  no  intention, 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections,  to  proceed 
with  legislation  that  would  effectively 
disenfranchise  a  portion  of  the  voting 
public.  That  would  be  exactly  the  oppo- 
site of  my  objective. 

I  continue  to  hope  that  the  bill  I  have 
introduced  may  serve  to  stimulate 
thought  and  suggestions  on  how  we  may 
increase  voter  participation. 


THE  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMIS- 
SION COUNTER-ADVERTISING 
RULING  BREAKS  IMPORTANT 
NEW  GROUND 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in 
proceeding  against  three  producers  of 
over-the-counter  pain  killers,  announced 
its  Intention  to  require  these  manufac- 
turers to  Include  material  in  future  tele- 
vision advertising  counteracting  false 
claims  made  in  c>ast  television  commer- 
cials. 

The  products  whose  advertising  the 
TTC  found  to  be  inaccurate  and  mislead- 
ing included  Bayer  Aspirin,  Bufferin,  and 
Anacin.  Claims  were  made  regarding  the 
efTectiveness  of  these  drugs  as  well  as  the 
degree  to  which  doctors  recommended 
their  use  that  could  not  be  substantiated 
by  the  facts. 

This  Senator  believes  that  such  adver- 
tising is  not  only  misleading,  but  can  be 
positively  harmful.  It  leads  yoimg  people 
to  believe  that  a  large  part  of  their  prob- 
lems— pain,  nervous  tension,  inability  to 
get  along  with  others — can  be  solved 
with  a  white  tablet  and  a  long  gulp  of 
water.  It  predisposes  the  yoimg  to  reach 
out  for  more  easy  answers  in  the  form 
of  barbiturates  or  amphetamines  or  even 
hard  narcotics  such  as  heroin. 

Consequently,  I  was  particularly 
pleased  by  the  FTC's  decision  to  require 
these  companies  and  their  advertising 
agencies  to  either  cease  advertising  the 
products  over  the  next  2  years  or  place 
25  percent  of  their  advertising  dollars 
in  coimter-ads  that  refute  the  false 
claims  made  in  earlier  commercials. 

So  that  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
can  better  imderstaind  the  pernicious  na- 
ture of  this  advertising  as  well  as  the 
precise  kind  of  remedy  being  sought  by 
the  PTC,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
one  of  the  three  FTC  complaints  and  no- 
tices of  intended  action  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
All  three  documents  are  quite  similar  to 
content. 

Finally  I  urge  my  fellow  Senators  to 
support  the  FTC  in  this  praiseworthy 
step.  And  I  express  my  hope  that  this  &c- 
tion  will  be  sustained  through  the  FTC 
hearing  process  and  by  the  courts,  if  the 
matter  reaches  the  courts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(United   States   of   America   before   Federal 

Trade  Commission,  Docket  No.  8917] 

COJiPLAINT 

(In  the  Matter  of  Bristol-Myers  Company, 
a  corporation,  and  Ted  Bates  &  Company, 
Inc.,  a  corporation,  and  Young  &  Rubicam, 
Inc.,  a  corporation) 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act.  and  by  virtue  of  the 
authority  vested  in  it  by  said  Act,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  having  reason  to 
believe  that  Bristol-Myers  Company,  a  corpo- 
ration, and  Ted  Bates  &  Company,  Inc..  a 
corporation,  and  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  a 
corporation,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  re- 
spondents, have  violated  the  provisions  of 
said  Act,  and  It  appearing  to  the  Commission 
that  a  proceeding  by  It  in  respect  thereof 
would  be  In  the  public  Interest,  hereby  issues 
Its  complaint  stating  its  charges  in  that  re- 
spect as  follows : 

Paragraph  One:  For  purposes  of  this  com- 
plaint, the  following  definitions  shall  apply: 
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1.  "Commerce"    means 
fined  In  the  Federal  Trade 

2.  "False  advertisement"  meann 
vertlsement  as  defined  In  the 
Commission  Act. 

Paragraph  Two:  Respondent 
Co.,  Is  a  corporation  organized, 
doing  business  under  and  by  v 
laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  with 
and  principal  place  of  business 
345  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  Ne>» 

Respondent   Ted   Bates   &   Co 
corporation    organized,    existing 
business  under  and  by  virtue  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  with 
office  and  place  of  business 
Broadway.  New  York.  New  York. 

Respondent  Young  &  Rublcarr, 
corporation    organized,    existing 
business  under  and  by  virtue  of 
the   State   of   New  York,   with 
office  and  place  of  business 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  New 

Paragraph      Three      Respondeat 
Myers  Co..  Is  now  and  for  some 
has  been  engaged  in  the 
vertising,  offering  for  sale,  sale 
tlon    of    certain    non-prescrlptic^ 
analgesic   preparations   which 
the  classification  of  "drug",  as 
defined  In  the  Federal  Trade 

The  designation  used   by 
said    preparations,    the    active 
thereof,   and  directions  for  use 
lows: 

1.  Designation:  Bufferln 
Active  Ingredients: 
Acetylsallcyllc  Acid,  Aluminum 

amlnoacetate.  Magnesium 
Direct  ions  for  Use: 
Dosage:    1-2    tablets,    1-6 

needed.  For  children  5-12.  one- 

2.  Designation:  Excedrln 
Active  Ingredients: 
Acetylsallcyllc    Acid 

aminophen.  Caffeine. 

Directions  for  Use: 

Adults,  two  tablets  with  watci 
necessary  every   four  hours  or 
tions  of  your  physician.  Dosage 
exceed  8  tablets  per  day.  For 
use  half  the  advUt  dosage. 

Designation:  Excedrln  PM. 

Active  Ingredients: 

Acetylsallcyllc    Acid, 
aminophen,  Methapyrllene 

Directions  /or  Use: 

For  best  results  take  2  tablets 
to  help  relieve  pain  and  aid 
repeated  once,  after  4  hours. 
(6-12)    use  half  the  adult 

Respondent  Ted  Bates  &  Co.. 
and  for  some  time  last  past  has 
vertising   agency  of  Bristol-Mye^ 
now  and  for  some  time  last 
pared   and  placed  for  publlcatlc^ 
caused  the  dissemination  of 
terial,  including  but  not  limited 
vertising  referred  to  herein,  to 
sale  of  Bufferln. 

Respondent  Young  &  Rubicam 
and  'or  some  time  last  past  has 
vertising   agency   of   Brlstol-Mye^ 
now  and  for  some  time  last 
pared  and   placed  for  publication 
caused  the  dissemination  of 
ferred  to  herein,  to  promote  the 
cedrln   and   Excedrln   PM. 

Paragraph  Four:   In  the  cour 
duct    of    Its    aforesaid    business 
Bristol-Myers  Co.  causes  the  said 
sold,   to  be   transported  from 
business   located   in   various 
United  States  to  purchasers 
in  various  other  States  of  the 
and  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
Bristol-Myers  Co.  maintains,  and 
mentioned   herein   has 
stantlal  course  of  trade  in  said 
commerce.  The  volume  of 
commerce  has  been  and  Is 
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Paragraph  Five :  In  the  course  and  conduct 
of  their  said  businesses,  respondents  Bristol- 
Myers  Co.,  Ted  Bates  &  Co.,  and  Young  & 
Rubicam,  Inc.,  have  disseminated,  and 
caused  the  dissemination  of,  certain  adver- 
tisements concerning  the  said  drugs  by  the 
United  States  malls  and  by  various  means 
In  commerce,  including  but  not  limited  to, 
advertisements  Inserted  In  magazines  and 
newspafjers,  and  by  means  of  television  and 
radio  broadcasts  transmitted  by  television 
and  radio  stations  located  In  various  States 
of  the  United  States,  and  In  the  District  of 
Colimabla,  having  sufficient  power  to  carry 
such  broadcasts  across  state  lines,  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  and  which  were  likely 
to  induce,  directly  or  IndlrecUy,  the  purchase 
of  said  drugs,  and  have  disseminated,  and 
caused  the  dissemination  of,  advertisements 
concerning  said  drugs  by  various  means.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  the  aforesaid  me- 
dia, for  the  purpose  of  Inducing  and  which 
were  likely  to  induce,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
the  purchase  of  said  drugs  In  commerce. 

Paragraph  Six:  Typical  of  the  statements 
and  representations  in  said  advertisements, 
disseminated  as  aforesaid,  but  not  all  inclu- 
sive thereof,  are  the  following: 

A.  By  respondents  Bristol-Myers  and  Ted 
Bates,  for  Bufferln: 

1.  The  television  commercial  entitled  "So- 
larlzation"  opens  with  a  surrealistic  depiction 
of  two  women's  bodies.  One  woman's  stomach 
contains  a  tablet  marked  "A",  and  the  other's, 
a  tablet  marked  "B".  In  the  Illustration,  the 
tablet  marked  "B''  disintegrates  more  quickly 
than  the  other,  and  the  disintegrated  parti- 
cles move  more  quickly  to  the  head. 

Annoutjcib.  "What  happens  Inside  your 
system  to  plain  aspirin  and  Bufferln?  This 
Illustrates  most  of  Bufferln — with  its  extra 
speed  is  already  going  to  your  headache, 
when  most  of  plain  aspirin  Is  still  in  your 
stomach.  So  with  Bufferln.  there's  less  to  up- 
set your  stomach,  when  there's  more  pain  re- 
liever going  to  your  headache.  Bufferln — 
Faster  to  your  headache.  Better  for  your 
stomach." 

2.  The  television  commercial  entitled 
"Camping"  shows  a  family  at  a  rustic  camp 
site.  The  father  does  not  appear  to  feel  well 
as  his  children  ask  him  to  fix  something  and 
to  take  them  Into  the  canoe.  A  Bufferln  bot- 
tle is  shown,  and  the  commercial  then  de- 
picts a  wrist  watch  cut  in  half  to  illustrate 
the  statement  that  Bufferln  goes  to  work  In 
half  the  time.  After  taking  Bufferln.  the 
father  again  Is  shown  with  his  children,  re- 
turning from  a  fishing  trip  in  the  canoe.  In- 
stead of  appearing  to  have  a  headache,  h*^  is 
happy  and  smiling. 

Girl.  "Daddy,  breakfast's  ready. 

Boy.  "Hey,  Dad.  will  you  fix  this  for  me? 
It  got  all  tangled  up." 

Girl.  "Daddy,  when  are  you  going  to  take 
me  out  in  the  canoe?" 

Annottncer.  "What  a  time  for  a  headache. 
You  could  take  aspirin.  But  Bufferln  goes  to 
work  In  half  the  time.  Half  the  time.  Why? 
Because  In  the  first  critical  minutes,  Buf- 
ferln speeds  its  pain  reliever  to  your  head- 
ache twice  as  fast  as  simple  aspirin.  So  Buf- 
ferln goes  to  work  In  half  the  time.  Half  the 
time — that's  Bufferin's  time." 

3.  The  television  commercial  entitled 
"Changing  Pace-Revised"  opens  showing  a 
woman's  face.  At  first,  she  is  shown  In  the 
film  negative  and  appears  to  have  a  painful 
headache.  Gradually,  the  negataive  portions 
of  the  film  disappear,  and  the  woman  begins 
to  smile,  her  headache  obviously  gone. 

Announcer.  "Headache,  every  second  can 
be  a  painful  throb.  Bufferln  can  change 
that  fast.  Bufferln  goes  to  work  fastest  of 
the  three  leading  headache  tablets.  Its  pain 
reliever  starts  to  your  headache  In  Just  sixty 
seconds.  Minutes  later,  relief  without  the 
stomach  upset  plain  aspirin  can  cause.  Of 
all  leading  brands  you  can  buy.  doctors 
specify  Bufferln  most.  Paster,  gentler,  Buf- 
ferln." 


4.  The  television  commercial  entitled  "Ar- 
thritis/Applause" opens  showing  a  grand- 
mother with  her  grandchild  at  a  concert  At 
the  end  of  one  musical  piece,  they  begin 
clapping.  However,  the  grandmother  obvi- 
ously finds  clapping  to  be  very  painful  be- 
cause of  arthritis  In  her  hands.  She  takes 
two  Bufferln  tablets,  and  then  is  shown  clap- 
ping with  apparently  no  discomfort  or  pain. 

Girl.  "Didn't  you  like  it.  Grandma? 

Aethritic.  "I  loved  It,  dear." 

Annodncer.  "Arthritis  can  do  this.  Its 
minor  pain  and  stiffness  can  take  a  lot  of 
enthusiasm  out  of  hands,  fingers.  Take  Buf- 
ferln. Doctors  specify  Bufferln  for  minor  pain 
more  than  any  leading  brand  of  pain  re- 
liever you  can  buy.  Tests  published  In  medi- 
cal Journals  show  that  In  the  first  critical 
minutes,  Bufferln  delivers  twice  as  much 
pain  reliever  as  simple  aspirin.  Twice  as 
much.  Bufferln  brings  fast  relief.  Hours  of 
relief  from  arthritis'  minor  pain  and  stiff- 
ness, so  arthritic  hands  and  fingers  regain 
flexibility.  And  Bufferln  can  prevent  the 
stomach  upset  aspirin  often  causes  arthritic 
sufferers.  For  relief  of  arthritis'  minor  pain 
and  stiffness,  rely  on  Bufferln." 

5.  The  television  commercial  entitled  "Col- 
lege Professor"  opens  in  a  book-lined  office, 
as  a  college  professor  is  having  a  confronta- 
tion with  a  student  militant.  The  student 
makes  demands  and  the  professor  arranges 
a  meeting  for  later  In  the  day.  The  profes- 
sor, who  appears  upset  and  emotionally  In- 
volved in  the  situation,  then  takes  two 
Bufferln  tablets.  He  appears  to  become  more 
relaxed. 

Student.  "Why  don't  you  listen  to  us?  This 
college  has  got  to  change." 

Professor.  "Agreed." 

Student.  "But  not  your  way." 

Professor.  "All  right.  I've  read  It.  Greg. 
Now  can  we  keep  our  cool  and  all  get  to- 
gether here  at  six?" 

Student.  "Okay." 

Announcer.  "Often,  people  who  are  sensi- 
tive to  others  can  be  more  sensitive  to  head- 
ache pain.  Bufferln  is  for  these  people.  It's 
strong  medicine  that  treats  you  gently.  Plain 
aspirin's  fine,  but  Bufferln  goes  to  work  much 
faster,  yet  Is  gentler  to  your  stomach.  Be- 
cause tough  problems  are  tougher  on  sensi- 
tive people,  we  believe  the  strong  medicine 
you  need  should  treat  you  gently.  Faster, 
gentler  Bufferln.  Strong  medicine  for  sensi- 
tive people." 

6.  The  television  commercial  entitled  "New 
Housing"  opens  with  a  government  reloca- 
tion official  preparing  to  inform  an  elderly 
couple  that  their  apartment  building  has 
been  condemned  and  that  they  must  move. 
He  appears  to  be  emotionally  upset  at  tha 
prospect  of  informing  the  tenants.  In  antic- 
ipation, he  takes  two  Bufferln  tablets.  He 
then  appears  calmer  and  Is  shown  smiling 
and  telling  the  aged  couple  about  their  new 
home. 

Announcer.  "What  you  have  to  tell  them 
isn't  easy.  Not  for  you.  Often,  people  who 
are  sensitive  to  others,  can  be  more  sensitive 
to  headache  pain.  They  want  all  the  help 
they  can  get  as  quickly  as  possible.  Bufferln 
Is  for  these  people.  It's  better  than  plain 
aspirin  because  most  of  Bufferln  has  already 
started  working  at  your  headache  when  most 
of  aspirin  Is  still  In  your  stomach." 

Man.  "That's  the  way  It  Is.  So  youll  have 
to  be  out  by  Thursday." 

Old  Man.  "You  know,  our  kids  were  born 
right  here." 

Man.  "Waltll  they  see  your  new  place." 

ANNOUNCER.  "Bufferln.  For  sensitive  pe<^le. 
It's  much  better  than  plain  aspirin." 

7.  The  television  commercial  entitled 
"Father/Son"  shows  a  father,  mother  and 
teenage  son  standing  In  a  wooded  area.  The 
father  shoots  a  rifle  at  a  target  and  then 
offers  the  rifle  to  his  son.  The  son  states  that 
he  does  not  want  it  and  wallfs  away.  The 
father  appears  angry  and  abruptly  turns  and 
fires  the  rifle.  The  mother  tries  to  calm  him 
by  stating  that  the  son  does  not  believe  bo 


can  shoot  as  well  as  the  father.  The  scene 
then  shifts  Inside  the  house  where  the  son 
Is  shown   looking   out   the   window   at   his 
father,  while  the  mother  takes  two  Bufferln 
tablets.  She  then  appears  more  calm  and  Is 
shown  moving  towards  her  son.  obviously 
attempting  to  console  him. 
Pathbr.  "Go  ahead,  Son  try  It." 
Son.  "I  dont  want  to,  Dad." 
Father.  "I  bought  It  for  you.  It's  expen- 
sive. Now  look." 

Mother.  "You're  such  a  good  shot.  Hell 
Just  feel  Inferior." 

Announcer.  "Often,  people  who  are  sensi- 
tive to  others  can  be  more  sensitive  to  head- 
ache pain.  Bufferln  Is  for  these  people.  It's 
strong  medicine  that  treats  you  gently.  Plain 
aspirin's  fine,  but  Bufferln  goes  to  work  much 
faster — yet  is  actually  gentler  to  your  stom- 
ach. We  believe  the  strong  medicine  you  need 
should  treat  you  gently.  Faster,  gentler  Buf- 
ferln. Strong  medicine  for  sensitive  people." 
B.  By  respondents  Bristol-Myers  and  Young 
St  Rubicam,  for  Excedrln: 

1.  The  television  commercial  "First  Baby" 
shows  a  man  sleeping  in  bed.  His  pregnant 
wife  wakes  him  and  Informs  him  that  she 
is  about  to  have  the  baby.  He  appears  very 
nervous  and  excited  and  has  trouble  finding 
his  clothes  and  shoes.  Finally,  half  dressed,  he 
rushes  out  what  he  believes  to  be  the  front 
door,  but  which  is  really  a  closet,  leaving  his 
wife  still  in  the  house.  The  commercial  then 
depicts  the  chemical  formulae,  but  not  the 
names,  of  Excedrln's  four  Ingredients.  One 
Ingredient  is  described  as  giving  "quick  re- 
lief", one  as  giving  "long  lasting"  relief,  one 
SB  a  tension  reliever,  and  one  as  an  anti- 
depressant. 

Announcer.  "Excedrln  headache  Number 
27.  The  first  baby." 
Woman.  "Honey,  wake  up." 
Man.  "I'm  awake." 
Woman.  "Let's  go  to  the  ho^ital." 
Man.  "You're  going — " 
Woman.  "I'm  ready." 
Man.  "You're  going  to  have  the  baby?" 
Woman.  "Right  away." 
Man.  "Are  you?  You're  okay?" 
Woman.  "Everything's  fine." 
Man.  "I  Just  need  my  pants." 
Woman.  "I  have  them." 
Man.  "I  got  my  pants  honey." 
Woman.  "Better  put  some  shoes  on  honey." 
Man.   "There   they  are.  Oh,  I've   got  the 
worst  headache  I've  ever  had.  I  got  an  Ex- 
cedrln headache." 

Woman.  "Oh,  sweetheart,  Just  a  minute,  I'll 
get  you  some  Excedrln." 
Man.  "Would  you,  honey?" 
Woman.  "Here  we  are.  And  a  little  water." 
Man.  "And  a  little  water." 
Woman.  "That  a  boy.  Easy." 
Man.  "OK  now.  Can't  waste  anymore  time. 
Gotta  go.  I'll  see  you  later,  honey." 

ANNOUNCER.  "The  modern  Excedrln  for- 
mula gives  you  quick  relief,  long  lasting  re- 
lief, a  tension  reliever  to  relax  you,  an  anti- 
depressant to  help  restore  your  spirits.  Foiu: 
ingredients,  not  Just  two.  That's  Excedrln. 
The  Extra-Strength  pain  reUever." 

2.  The  televlson  commercial  "Gamer/Voo- 
dre/Arico"  shows  two  women  and  a  man  de- 
scribing how  Excedrln  helps  them  cope  with 
everyday  tense  problems,  such  as  fighting 
traffic  and  monetary  trouble. 

Announcer.  "These  are  Excedrln  Head- 
aches. Listen." 

Mrs.  Garner.  "You  know,  you  have  to  drive 
back  and  forth  fighting  the  freeway  traffic 
and  everything." 

Mr.  VooDRE."Llke  I  said,  we've  been  having 
money  problems." 
Mrs.  Arico.  "Being  a  mommy,  (laughs) " 
Announcer.  "For  Excedrln  Headaches  you 
want  the  Excedrln  formula,  with  four  Ingre- 
dients, to  relieve  pain  and  its  tension." 

Mrs.  Garner.  "Well,  It's  fast.  Your  head- 
ache doesn't  come  back. 


Mr.  Voodre.  "When  you  take  two  Excedrln 
you're  able  to  cope  with  your  problems  a 
lot  better." 

Mrs.  Arico.  "My  biggest  reason  for  buying 
it  and  using  it  is  because  it  works  for  me." 
Mrs.  Garner.  "Well,  It's  extra  strength.  It 
does  the  Job." 

Announcer.  "Pour  Ingredients.  Not  Just 
one  or  two.  That's  Excedrln.  The  Extra- 
Strength  pain  reliever." 

3.  The  television  commercial  "Miss  Teresa 
Parkenlng"  shows  a  young  woman  explaining 
how  Excedrln  relieved  her  headache  quickly. 
Announcer.  "What  is  an  Excedrln  head- 
ache? Listen." 

Testimony.  "Last  night  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  was  at  a  recording  session  and  they  had,  oh, 
so  many  strings  and  a  Moog  synthesizer  and 
tympani  players  and  gongs,  and  it  was  so 
loud,  and  I  walked  In  there  with  a  head- 
ache. So  I  took  two  Excedrln  during  one  of 
the  breaks,  ten  minute  breaks,  and  It  was 
gone.  The  sound  was  still  loud  but  It  went 
away." 

Announcer.  "Excedrln  works  fast.  It  has  a 
special  Ingredient  for  quick  relief." 

Testimony.  "Something  that  works  ZAP! 
It's  really  good." 

Announcer.  "There  are  all  kinds  of  Ex- 
cedrln headaches,  but  there's  only  one  Ex- 
cedrln. The  Extra-Strength  pain  reliever." 

4.  The  television  commercial  "Snowdrift" 
shows  snow  blowing  across  a  field.  The  audio 
describes  how  Excedrln  is  more  effective  for 
the  relief  of  colds  than  other  cold  remedies. 
Announcer.  "It's  common  about  this  time 
every  year.  And  everyone  seems  to  catch  it. 
It's  the  common  cold.  But  this  year,  you 
don't  have  to  settle  for  common  relief  of  its 
aches  and  pains.  You  can  take  Excedrln.  It 
has  more  pain  relievers,  more  fever  reducers, 
more  total  strength  than  the  common  aspirin 
tablet.  For  the  pains  of  the  common  cold, 
take  Excedrln  for  uncommon  pain  relief." 
5.  The  television  commercial  "Atlantic  City" 
shows  the  actor  David  Janssen  standing  on 
a  balcony  overlooking  Atlantic  City.  New 
Jersey.  He  describes  a  hospital  study  com- 
paring Excedrln  and  aspirin. 

DAvm  Janssen.  "This  is  David  Janssen.  A 
hospital  study  has  shown  there  may  be  some- 
thing even  more  effective  than  aspirin  for 
pain  relief.  At  a  medical  convention  held 
right  here  in  Atlantic  City,  doctors  heard  the 
results  of  a  new  clinical  study  about  how 
pain  relievers  perform  among  hospitalized 
patients.  A  study  on  pain,  different,  more 
prolonged  than  headache  pain.  In  this  study 
It  took  more  than  twice  as  many  aspirin 
tablets  to  give  the  same  pain  relief  as  two 
Excedrln.  More  than  twice  as  many  aspirin 
to  be  as  effective  as  Excedrln.  Not  three  as- 
pirin, not  even  four  aspirin.  But  more  than 
double  the  recommended  dosage  of  aspirin 
to  give  the  same  pain  relief  as  two  Excedrln. 
Yes,  there  may  be  something  even  more  ef- 
fective than  aspirin.  That's  what  this  study 
among  hospitalized  patients  showed.  Two 
Excedrln  were  more  effective  for  the  relief 
of  pain  than  twice  as  many  aspirin.  Isn't 
it  time  you  tried  Excedrln." 

C.  By  respondents  Bristol-Myers  and  Young 
&  Rubicam.  for  Excedrln  PM: 

1.  The  television  commercial  "DlflTerence" 
opens  with  the  actor  David  Janssen. 

DAvm  Janssen.  "This  is  David  Janssen.  I'm 
not  here  to  tell  you  about  Excedrln.  I'm  here 
to  tell  you  about  Excedrln  PM.  They  are 
different.  Excedrln  PM  Is  the  extra-strength 
night-time  pain  reliever.  Its  special  formula 
contains  three  pain  relievers  plus  a  mild 
sleeping  aid.  So  It  gives  you  extra-strength 
for  relief  from  nighttime  pain,  and  extra 
help  to  sleep.  Two  very  good  reasons  to  try 
Excedrln  PM.  The  nighttime  pain  reUever." 

2.  The  television  commercial  "Day  into 
Night"  opens  on  a  scene  showing  several 
houses  dxirlng  the  day.  Gradually,  night  falls, 
and  the  lights  In  the  houses  go  out  one  by 


one.  Finally,  one  light  Is  left,  and  It  too  ulti- 
mately is  turned  off. 

Announcer.  "Daytime  pain  and  nighttime 
pain  can  be  different  as  day  and  night.  Be- 
cause at  night,  when  it's  quiet,  even  a  tiny 
pain  can  hurt  a  lot.  You  could  take  a  simple 
pain  reliever.  But  It  doesn't  have  anything 
extra  to  help  you  sleep.  Excedrln  PM  does.  It 
combines  pain  relievers  with  an  additional 
Ingredient  to  gently  help  you  to  sleep.  Ex- 
cedrln PM.  The  nighttime  pain  reUever." 

3.  The  television  commercial  entitled 
"Sleeping  Man"  shows  a  middle-aged  man 
sleeping  peacefully. 

Announcer.  "A  short  while  ago,  John  Mar- 
tin was  too  tense  and  achy  to  sleep.  Nothing 
serious  enough  for  a  strong  sleeping  tablet. 
So  he  took  Excedrln  PM,  a  new  nighttime 
formula  from  the  makers  of  Excedrln.  It 
combines  pain  relief  with  a  special  night- 
time Ingredient,  that  gently  helps  you  sleep. 
Excedrln  PM  Is  a  new  Idea.  Excedrln  PM. 
The  nighttime  pain  reliever." 

Paragraph  seven:  Through  the  use  of  these 
advertisements,  and  others  similar  thereto 
not  specifically  set  out  herein,  it  was  repre- 
sented directly  or  by  implication. 

A.  By  respondents  Bristol-Myers  and  Ted 
Bates,  that  it  has  been  established  that: 

1.  Bufferln  relieves  pain  faster  than  aspirin 
relieves  pain; 

2.  Bufferln  relieves  pain  tvrlce  as  fast  as 
aspirin  relieves  pain; 

3.  A  recommended  dose  of  Bufferln  relieves 
twice  as  much  pain  as  a  recommended  dose 
of  aspirin  will  relieve; 

4.  Bufferln  will  not  upset  a  person's  stom- 
ach; and 

5.  Bufferln  will  upset  a  person's  stomach 
less  frequently  than  aspirin. 

B.  By  respondents  Bristol-Myers  and  Young 
&  Rubicam.  that  it  has  been  established  that: 

1 .  A  recommended  dose  of  Excedrln  relieves 
more  pain  than  a  recommended  dose  of  as- 
pirin or  any  other  non-prescrlptlon  Internal 
analgesic  will  relieve; 

2.  A  recommended  dose  of  Excedrln  relieves 
twice  as  much  pain  as  a  recommended  dose  of 
aspirin  will  relieve; 

3.  Excedrln  relieves  pain  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod of  time  than  a  recommended  dose  of 
aspirin  or  any  other  non-prescription  Inter- 
nal analgesic; 

4.  Excedrln  relieves  pain  faster  than  as- 
pirin or  any  other  non-prescrlptlon  Internal 
analgesic  relieves  pain; 

5.  Excedrln  reduces  fever  more  effectively 
than  aspirin; 

6.  Excedrln  Is  a  more  effective  pain  reliever 
than  aspirin  or  any  other  non-prescrlptlon 
Internal  analgesic; 

7.  Excedrln  Is  a  more  effective  pain  reliever 
than  aspirin  or  any  other  non-prescrlptlon 
Internal  analgesic  because  it  contains  four 
active  ingredients; 

8.  A  recommended  dose  of  Excedrln  PM 
will  relieve  more  pain  than  a  recommended 
dose  of  aspirin; 

9.  A  recommended  dose  of  Excedrln  PM 
Is  more  effective  for  the  relief  of  pain  which 
occurs  during  the  night  than  a  recommended 
dose  of  aspirin  or  any  other  non-prescription 
internal  analgesic;  and 

10.  Excedrln  PM  Is  a  more  effective  pain  re- 
liever than  aspirin  because  it  contains  three 
analgesic  Ingredients. 

Paragraph  Eight:  In  truth  and  in  fact, 
none  of  said  representations  has  been  estab- 
lished, for  reasons  Including,  but  not  limited 
to,  the  existence  of  a  substantial  question, 
recognized  by  experts  qualified  by  scientific 
training  and  experience  to  evaluate  the 
safety  and  efficacy  of  such  drugs,  as  to  the 
validity  of  all  such  representations. 

Paragraph  Nine:  Furthermore,  through 
the  use  of  these  advertisements,  and  others 
similar  thereto  not  specifically  set  out  herein: 
it  was  represented  directly  or  by  Implica- 
tion, 
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A.  By  respondents  Brlstol-W  yers  and  Ted 
Bates,  that: 

1.  Bufferln  relieves  pain  faster  than  aspirin 
relieves  pain; 

a.  Bufferln  relieves  pain  tvtr  ce  as  fast  aa 
aspirin  relieves  pain; 

3.  A  recommended  dose  of  Bi  fferln  relieves 
twice  as  much  pain  as  a  recoc  imended  dose 
of  aspirin  will  relieve; 

4.  Bufferln  will  not  upset  a  person's 
stomach  less  frequently  than  iisplrln; 

5.  Bufferln  will  upset  a  pen  on 's  stomach 
less  frequently  than  aspirin; 

B.  By  respondents  Brlstc  l-Myers  and 
Young  St  Rublcam,  that: 

1.  A  recommended  dose  of  Excedrln  re- 
lieves more  pain  than  a  recon  mended  dose 
of  aspirin  or  any  other  non-pr  escrlptlon  In- 
ternal analgesic  will  relieve; 

2.  A  recommended  dose  of  Ex<edrln  relieves 
twice  as  much  pain  as  a  recommended  dose 
of  aspirin  will  relieve; 

3.  Excedrln  relieves  pain  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod of  time  than  a  recommepded  dose  of 
aspirin  or  any  other  non-prdscrlption  in- 
ternal analgesic: 

4.  Excedrln  relieves  pain  faiter  than  as- 
pirin or  any  other  non-prescrij  tlon  Internal 
analgesic  relieves  pain; 

5.  Excedrln  reduces  fever  m(ire  effectively 
than  aspirin; 

6.  Excedrln  is  a  more  effective  pain  reliever 
than  aspirin  or  any  other  noi -prescription 
Internal  analgesic; 

7.  Excedrln  is  a  more  effective  pain  reliever 
than  aspirin  or  any  other  nor -prescription 
Internal  analgesic  because  It  ( ontalns  four 
active  Ingredients; 

8.  A  recommended  dose  of  fexcedrln  PM 
wUl  relieve  more  pain  than  a  lecommended 
dose  of  aspirin; 

9.  A  recommended  dose  of  Eicedrln  PM  Is 
more  effective  for  the  relief  ol  pain  which 
occurs  during  the  night  than  a  recom- 
mended dose  of  aspirin  or  ani'  other  non- 
prescription analgesic;  and 

10.  Excedrln  PM  is  a  more  <  ffectlve  pain 
reliever  than  aspirin  because  It  contains 
three  analgestic  ingredients. 

Paragraph  Ten:  There  existed,  at  the  time 
of  said  representations,  a  subs;antlal  ques- 
tion, recognized  by  experts  qualified  by 
scientific  training  and  experlenc  e  to  evaluate 
the  safety  and  efficacy  of  such  drugs,  as  to 
the  validity  of  such  representaltions. 

Paragraph  Eleven:  Purthermcre,  respond- 
ents made  said  representations  without  dis- 
closing the  existence  of  such  u  substantial 
question  as  to  the  validity  of  euch  represen- 
tation. In  light  of  the  represeni  atlons  made, 
the  existence  of  such  a  substartlal  question 
Is  a  material  fact,  which,  if  ki  own  to  con- 
sumers, would  be  likely  to  affe:t  their  con- 
sideration of  whether  or  not  to  purchase 
such  products.  Thus,  responden'  s  have  failed 
to  disclose  material  facts. 

Paragraph  Twelve :  Through  t  lie  use  of  the 
aforesaid  advertisements,  and  <|thers  similar 
thereto  not  specifically  set  out  fcereln.  It  was 
represented  directly  or  by  Implication: 

A.  By  respondents  Bristol-Myers  and  Ted 
Bates,  that  Bufferln  relieves  nerraus  tension, 
anxiety  and  Irritability  and  will  enable  per- 
sons to  cope  with  the  ordinal  y  stresses  of 
everyday  life, 

B.  By  respondents  Brlsto  -Myers  -ind 
Toung  &  Rublcam.  that  Excec  rln  and  Ex- 
cedrln PM  relieve  nervous  tension,  anxiety 
and  Irritability  and  will  enable  persons  to 
cope  with  the  ordinary  stressei  of  everyday 
life,  and 

C.  By  respondents  Brlsto:  -Myers  and 
Young  &  Rublcam,  that  Exced:'ln  PM  is  an 
effective  mild  sedative. 

Paragraph  Thirteen:  There  e; listed,  at  the 
time  of  said  representations,  no  reasonable 
basis  for  making  the  above  re;  resentatlons, 
In  that  respondents  had  no  competent  and 
reliable  scientific  evidence  to  i  upport  such 
representations. 


Paragraph  Fourteen:  Furthermore,  in  ad- 
vertising for  Bufferln  and  Excedrln,  respond- 
ents Bristol-Myers,  Ted  Bates  and  Toung  & 
Rublcam  referred  to  the  results  of  scientific 
tests  or  studies  and  the  following  representa- 
tions were  made  directly  or  by  Implication: 

A.  By  respondents  Bristol-Myers  and  Ted 
Bates,  that  such  tests  or  studies  prove  claims 
that  Bufferln  Is  twice  as  fast  and  twice  as 
strong  as  aspirin  In  relieving  pain;  and 

B.  By  respondents  Bristol-Myers  and  Young 
&  Rublcam,  that  such  tests  or  studies  prove 
claims  that  Excedrln  is  more  than  twice  as 
strong  as  and  more  effective  than  aspirin  In 
relieving  pain. 

Paragraph  Fifteen:  There  existed,  at  the 
time  of  said  representations,  a  substantial 
question,  recognized  by  experts  qualified  by 
scientific  training  and  experience  to  evaluate 
the  safety  and  efficacy  of  such  drugs,  con- 
cerning the  validity,  significance,  or  inter- 
pretation of  such  tests  as  they  relate  to  such 
representations. 

Paragraph  Sixteen:  Furthermore,  respond- 
ents made  said  representations  without  dis- 
closing the  existence  of  such  a  substantial 
question.  In  light  of  the  representations 
made,  the  existence  of  such  a  substantial 
question  is  a  material  fact,  which.  If  known 
to  consumers,  would  be  likely  to  affect  their 
consideration  of  whether  or  not  to  purchase 
such  products.  Thus,  respondents  have  failed 
to  disclose  material  facts. 

Paragraph  Seventeen:  Furthermore,  in  ad- 
vertisements for  Bufferln,  and  particularly 
through  the  use  of  the  phrase  "Doctors 
specify  Bufferln  for  minor  pain  more  than 
any  leading  brand  of  pain  reliever  you  can 
buy,"  respondents  Bristol-Myers  and  Ted 
Bates  represented  directly,  or  by  Implication, 
that  physicians  recommend  Bufferln  more 
than  any  other  nonprescription  Internal 
analygeslc  products. 

Paragraph  Eighteen:  There  existed  at  the 
time  of  said  representation  no  reasonable 
basis  for  making  the  above  representation.  In 
that  respondents  had  no  competent  and 
reliable  evidence  to  support  such  representa- 
tion. 

Paragraph  Nineteen:  Furthermore,  re- 
spondents Bristol-Myers  and  Ted  Bates  mar- 
keted and  advertised  Bufferln  and  respond- 
ents Bristol-Myers  and  Young  &  Rublcam 
marketed  and  advertised  Excedrln  and  Ex- 
cedrln PM,  without  disclosing  In  the  adver- 
tising for  such  products  that  such  products 
contain  aspirin  and  that  Excedrln  contains 
caffeine. 

Paragraph  Twenty:  In  truth  and  In  fact, 
aspirin  and  caffeine  are  well-known,  com- 
monplace substances,  widely  available  In 
many  products.  Moreover,  the  use  of  aspirin 
or  caffeine  may  be  injurious  to  health  and 
may  cause  undesirable  side  effects.  Thus,  re- 
spondents have  failed  to  disclose  material 
facts  which,  If  known  to  certain  consumers, 
would  be  likely  to  affect  their  consideration 
of  whether  or  not  to  purchase  such  products. 

Paragraph  Twenty-one:  Furthermore,  In 
advertisements  for  Bufferln,  respondents 
Bristol-Myers  and  Ted  Bates  represented,  di- 
rectly or  by  implication,  that  the  analgesic 
ingredient  in  Bufferln  Is  other  than  ordinary 
aspirin;  and  in  advertisements  for  Excedrln, 
respondents  Bristol-Myers  and  Young  &  Ru- 
blcam represented,  directly  or  by  implica- 
tion, that  the  ingredient  giving  "long  last- 
ing relief"  Is  other  than  ordinary  aspirin  and 
that  the  "anti-depressant"  Is  other  than 
caffeine. 

Paragraph  Twenty- two:  In  truth  and  in 
fact,  the  analgesic  ingredient  in  Bufferln  is 
ordinary  aspirin;  the  Ingredient  giving  "long 
lasting  relief"  In  Excedrln  Is  ordinary  aspirin; 
and  the  "anti-depressant"  In  Excedrln  is 
caffeine. 

Paragraph  Twenty- three :  Furthermore,  in 
advertisements  for  Excedrln  PM,  respondents 
Bristol-Myers  and  Young  &  Rublcam  have 
represented,  directly  or  by  implication,  that 


it  contains  a  special  sedative  or  sleep-induc- 
ing agent  available  only  In  Excedrln  PM. 

Paragraph  Twenty-four:  In  truth  and  in 
fact,  the  substance  referred  to  in  the  adver- 
tisement Is  methapyrilene  fumarate,  an  anti- 
histamine which  is  available  tn  several  other 
non-prescrlptlon  preparations  including,  but 
not  limited  to.  Cope,  manufactured  by  Ster- 
ling Drug  Inc. 

Paragraph  Twenty-five:  The  advertise- 
ments referred  to  in  Paragraphs  Seven,  Nine, 
FVDurteen,  Nineteen,  Twenty-One,  and  Twen- 
ty-Three were  and  are  misleading  in  mate- 
rial respects  as  alleged  In  Paragraphs  Eight. 
Eleven,  Sixteen,  Twenty.  Twenty-Two,  and 
Twenty-Fovir  and  constituted,  and  now  con- 
stitute, false  advertisements. 

Paragraph  Twenty-six :  The  making  of  rep- 
resentations as  alleged  in  Paragraphs  Ten, 
Thirteen,  Fifteen,  and  Eighteen  constituted, 
and  now  constitutes,  unfair  or  deceptive  acts 
or  practices  in  commerce. 

Paragraph  Twenty-seven:  The  use  by  re- 
spondents of  the  aforesaid  deceptive  repre- 
sentations and  the  dissemination  of  the 
aforesaid  false  advertisements  has  had,  and 
now  has,  the  capacity  and  tendency  to  mis- 
lead members  of  the  consiimlng  public  into 
the  erroneous  and  mistaken  belief  that  said 
representations  were  and  are  true  and  into 
the  purchase  of  substantial  quantities  of  said 
drugs  of  respondent  Bristol-Myers,  by  rea- 
son of  said  erroneous  and  mistaken  belief. 

Paragraph  Twenty -eight:  In  the  course 
and  conduct  of  its  aforesaid  business,  and 
at  all  times  mentioned  herein,  respondent 
Bristol-Myers  has  been,  and  now  is,  in  sub- 
stantial competition,  in  commerce,  with 
corporations,  firms  and  individuals  in  the 
sale  of  drugs  of  the  same  general  kind  and 
nature  as  those  sold  by  respondent. 

In  the  course  and  conduct  of  Its  aforesaid 
business,  and  at  all  times  mentioned  herein, 
respondent  Ted  Bates  has  been,  and  now  Is, 
in  substantial  competition  In  commerce  with 
other  advertising  agencies. 

In  the  course  and  conduct  of  its  aforesaid 
business,  and  at  all  times  mentioned  herein, 
respondent  Young  &  Rublcam  has  been,  and 
now  Is,  In  substantial  competition  in  com- 
merce with  other  advertising  agencies. 

Paragraph  Twenty-nine:  The  aforesaid  acts 
and  practices  of  respondents,  as  herein  al- 
leged, including  the  dissemination  of  false 
advertisements,  as  aforesaid,  were  and  are 
all  to  the  prejudice  and  injury  of  the  public 
and  of  respondents'  competitors,  and  con- 
stituted, and  now  constitute,  unfair  methods 
of  competition  in  commerce  and  unfair  or 
deceptive  acts  or  practices  in  commerce,  in 
violation  of  Sections  S  and  12  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act. 

Wherefore,   the  premises   considered,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  on  this  23rd  day 
of  February  A.D.  1973,  Issues  Its  complaint 
against  said  respondents. 
None* 

Notice  Is  hereby  given  to  each  of  the  re- 
spondents hereinbefore  named  that  the  17th 
day  of  April  A.D.  1973,  at  10  o'clock  is  hereby 
fixed  as  the  time  and  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Offices,  1101  Building,  11th  &  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC. 
20580  as  the  place  when  and  where  a  hearing 
will  be  had  before  an  administrative  law 
Judge  of  the  Federal  Trade  Conmilsslon,  on 
the  charges  set  forth  In  this  complaint,  at 
which  time  and  place  you  will  have  the  right 
under  said  Act  to  appear  and  show  cause  why 
an  order  should  not  be  entered  requiring  you 
to  cease  and  desist  from  the  violations  of  law 
charged  in  this  complaint. 

You  are  notified  that  the  opportunity  is 
afforded  you  to  file  with  the  Conunlsslon  an 
answer  to  this  complaint  on  or  before  the 
thirtieth  (30th)  day  after  service  of  it  upon 
you.  An  answer  in  which  the  allegations  of  the 
complaint  are  contested  shall  contain  a  con- 
cise statement  of  the  facts  constituting  each 
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ground  of  defense;  and  specific  admission, 
denial,  or  explanation  of  each  fact  alleged 
in  the  complaint  or,  if  you  are  without 
knowledge  thereof,  a  statement  to  that  effect. 
Allegations  of  the  complaint  not  thus 
answered  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  ad- 
mitted. 

If  you  elect  not  to  contest  the  allegations 
of  fact  set  forth  In  the  complaint,  the  answer 
shall  consist  of  a  statement  that  you  admit 
all  of  the  material  allegations  to  be  true. 
Such  an  answer  shall  constitute  a  waiver  of 
hearings  as  to  the  facts  alleged  In  the  com- 
plaint, and  together  with  the  complaint  will 
provide  a  record  basis  on  which  the  adminis- 
trative law  Judge  shall  file  an  Initial  decision 
containing  appropriate  findings  and  con- 
clusions and  a  appropralte  order  disposing 
of  the  proceeding.  In  such  answer  you  may, 
however,  reserve  the  right  to  submit  proposed 
findings  and  conclusions  and  the  right  to 
appeal  the  Initial  decision  to  the  Commis- 
sion under  Section  3.52  of  the  Conunlsslon 's 
Rules  of  Practice  for  Adjudicative  Proceed- 
ings. 

Failure  to  answer  within  the  time  above 
provided  shall  be  deemed  to  constitute  a 
waiver  of  your  right  to  appear  and  contest  the 
allegations  of  the  complaint  and  shall  au- 
thorize the  administrative  law  Judge,  without 
further  notice  to  you,  to  find  the  facts  to 
be  as  alleged  In  the  complaint  and  to  enter 
an  Initial  decision  containing  such  findings, 
appropriate  conclusions  and  order. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  order  which 
the  Commission  has  reason  to  believe  should 
issue  if  the  facts  are  found  as  alleged  In  the 
complaint.  If,  however,  the  Commission 
should  conclude  from  record  facts  developed 
m  any  adjudicative  proceedings  In  this  mat- 
ter that  the  proposed  order  provisions  as  to 
Bristol-Myers  Co.,  or  Ted  Bates  &  Company, 
Inc.  or  Young  &  Rublcam,  Inc.,  might  be 
Inadequate  to  fully  protect  the  consuming 
public  of  the  competitive  conditions  of  the 
non-prescrlptlon  drug  products  or  the  ad- 
vertising Industries,  the  Commission  may 
order  such  other  relief  as  it  finds  necessary  or 
appropriate. 

ORDER   I 

It  Is  ordered  that  respondent  Bristol-Myers 
Company,  a  corpwration,  and  respondent  Ted 
Bates  &  Company,  Inc.,  a  corporation,  their 
successors  and  assig^ns,  either  Jointly  or  in- 
dividually, and  respondents'  officers,  agents, 
representatives,  and  employees,  directly  or 
through  any  corporation,  subsidiary,  division 
or  other  device,  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
vertising, offering  for  sale,  sale  or  distribution 
of  Bufferln,  or  any  product  of  like  composi- 
tion, do  forthwith  cease  and  desist  from: 

A.  Disseminating  or  causing  the  dissemi- 
nation of  any  advertisement  by  means  of  the 
United  States  malls  or  by  any  means  in  com- 
merce, as  "commerce"  is  defined  in  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Conunlsslon  Act,  which 

1.  Represents  directly  or  by  Implication 
that  Bufferln  relieves  pain  faster  than  aspirin 
relieves  pain;  or 

2.  Represents  directly  or  by  Implication 
that  Bufferln  relieves  pain  twice  as  fast  as 
aspirin  relieves  pain;  br 

3.  Represents  directly  or  by  implication 
that  a  recommended  dose  of  Bufferln  relieves 
twice  as  much  pain  as  a  recommended  dose 
of  aspirin  will  relieve;  or 

4.  Represents  directly  or  by  implication 
that  Bufferln  will  not  upset  a  person's  stom- 
ach; or 

5.  Represents  directly  or  by  implication 
that  Bufferln  will  upset  a  person's  stomach 
less  frequently  than  aspirin;  or 

6.  Fails  to  disclose  that  Biifferln  contains 
aspirin; 

B.  Disseminating,  or  causing  to  be  dis- 
seminated, by  means  of  the  United  States 
malls  or  by  any  means  in  commerce,  as 
"commerce"  Is  defined  In  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,  any  advertisements  which 
contain  statements  which   are  Inconsistent 


with,  negate  or  contradict  any  of  the  affirma- 
tive disclosures  required  in  Paragraph  A 
alKkve,  or  In  any  way  obsciu«  the  meaning  of 
such  disclosures; 

C.  Disseminating,  or  causing  the  dissemi- 
nation of,  any  advertisement  by  any  means, 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing,  or  which  is  likely 
to  Induce,  directly  or  Indirectly,  the  purchase 
of  any  such  product  In  commerce,  as  "com- 
merce" is  defined  in  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  which  contains  any  of  the  rep- 
resentations prohibited  in  Paragraphs  A(l) 
through  A(S)  and  Paragraph  B  above  or 
which  falls  to  disclose  the  disclosure  required 
In  Paragraph  A (6)  above; 

D.  Representing  indirectly  or  by  Implica- 
tion that  Bufferln  relieves  nervous  tension, 
anxiety  or  irritability  or  vrXW  enable  persons 
to  cope  vrtth  the  ordinary  stresses  of  every- 
day life; 

E.  Representing  directly  or  by  Implication 
that  physicians  recommend  Bufferln  more 
than  any  other  non-prescrlptlon  internal 
analgesic  product;  and 

F.  Representing  directly  or  by  implication 
that  tests  or  studies  prove  that  Bufferln  Is 
twice  as  fast  or  twice  as  strong  as  aspirin 
in  relieving  pain. 

n 

It  Is  ordered  that  respondent  Bristol-Myers 
Company,  a  corporation,  and  respondent 
Young  &  Rublcam,  Inc.,  a  corporation,  their 
successors  and  assigns,  either  Jointly  or  In- 
dividually, and  respondents'  officers,  agents, 
representatives,  and  employees,  directly  or 
through  any  corporation,  subsidiary,  divi- 
sion or  other  device,  in  connection  with  the 
advertising,  offering  for  sale,  sale  or  distribu- 
tion of  Excedrln  and  Excedrln  PM  or  any 
products  of  like  composition,  do  forthwith 
erase  and  desist  from: 

A.  Disseminating,  or  causing  the  dissemina- 
tion of,  any  advertisement  by  means  of  the 
United  States  malls  or  by  any  means  in  com- 
merce, as  "commerce"  is  defined  In  the  Fed- 
eral 'Trade  Commission  Act,  which,  by  use 
of  the  phrase  "extra-strength  pain  reliever" 
or  otherwise, 

1.  Represents  directly  or  by  implication 
that  a  recommended  dose  of  Excedrln  re- 
lieves more  pain  than  a  recommended  dose  of 
aspirin  or  any  other  non-prescrlptlon  in- 
ternal ancdgeslc  will  relieve; 

2.  Represents  directly  or  by  implication 
that  a  recommended  dose  of  Excedrln  re- 
lieves twice  as  much  pain  as  a  recommended 
dose  of  aspirin  will  relieve;  or 

3.  Represents  directly  or  by  Implication 
that  Excedrln  relieves  pain  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod of  time  than  a  recommended  dose  of  as- 
pirin or  any  other  non-prescrlptlon  Internal 
analgesic;  or 

4.  Represents  directly  or  by  implication 
that  Excedrln  relieves  pain  faster  than  as- 
pirin or  any  other  non-prescrlptlon  Internal 
analgesic  relieves  pain;  or 

5.  Represents  directly  or  by  implication 
that  Excedrln  reduces  fever  more  effectively 
than  aspirin;  or 

6.  Represents  directly  or  by  implication 
that  Excedrln  is  a  more  effective  pain  re- 
liever than  aspirin  or  any  other  non-prescrlp- 
tlon internal  analgesic;  or 

7.  Represents  directly  or  by  implication 
that  Excedrln  Is  a  more  effective  pain  reliever 
than  aspirin  or  any  other  non-prescrlptlon 
internal  analgesic  because  it  contains  four 
active  ingredients;  or 

8.  Represents  directly  or  by  implication 
that  a  recommended  dose  of  Excedrln  PM  will 
relieve  more  pain  than  a  recommended  dose 
of  aspirin;  or 

9.  Represents  directly  or  by  implication 
that  a  recommended  dose  of  Excedrln  PM 
is  more  effective  for  the  relief  of  pain  which 
occurs  during  the  night  than  a  recommended 
dose  of  aspirin  or  any  other  non-prescrlp- 
tlon Internal  analgesic;  or 

10.  Represents  directly  or  by  Implication 
that  Excedrln  PM  Is  a  more  effective  pain 


reliever    than    aspirin    because    it    contains 
three  analgesic  ingredients;  or 

11.  Represents  directly  or  by  implication 
that  Excedrln  PM  contains  a  special  sedative 
or  sleep-inducing  agent  available  only  in 
Excedrln  PM;  or 

12.  Fails  to  disclose  that  Excedrln  or  Ex- 
cedrln PM  contain  aspirin;  or 

13.  Falls  to  disclose  that  Excedrln  con- 
tains caffeine. 

B.  Disseminating,  or  causing  to  be  dis- 
seminated, by  means  of  the  United  States 
malls  or  by  any  means  in  commerce,  as  "com- 
merce" Is  defined  in  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  any  advertisements  which  con- 
tain statements  which  are  inconsistent  with 
negate  or  contradict  any  of  the  affirmative 
disclosures  required  in  Paragraph  A  above,  or 
in  any  way  obscure  the  meaning  of  such 
disclosures; 

C.  Disseminating,  or  causing  the  dissemina- 
tion of,  any  advertisement  by  any  means,  for 
the  purpose  of  Inducing,  or  which  is  likely 
to  Induce,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  pur- 
chase of  any  such  product  in  commerce,  as 
"commerce"  U  defined  in  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,  which  contains  any  of  the 
representations  prohibited  in  Paragraphs 
A(l)  through  A(ll)  or  Paragraph  B  above 
or  which  fails  to  disclose  the  disclosures 
required  in  Paragraphs  A(12)  and  A(13) 
above; 

D.  Representing  directly  or  by  implication 
that  Excedrln  or  Excedrln  PM  relieves  ner- 
vous tension,  anxiety,  or  irritability  or  will 
enable  persons  to  cope  with  the  ordinary 
stresses  of  everyday  life; 

E.  Representing  directly  or  by  implication 
that  tests  or  studies  prove  that  Excedrln  is 
more  than  twice  as  strong  as.  or  more  ef- 
fective than  aspirin  in  relieving  pain;  and 

F.  Representing  directly  or  by  implication 
that  Excedrln  PM  is  an  effective  mild  seda- 
tive. 

m 
It  is  ordered  that  respondent  Bristol-Myers 
Co.,  corporation,  Ted  Bates  &  Co.,  Inc.,  a 
corporation,  and  Young  &  Rublcam.  Inc., 
a  corporation,  their  successors  and  assigns, 
either  Jointly  or  individually,  and  respond- 
ents' officers,  agents,  representatives  and 
employees,  directly  or  through  any  corpora- 
tion, subsidiary,  division,  or  other  device,  in 
connection  with  the  advertising,  offering 
for  sale,  sale  or  distribution  of  Bufferln,  Ex- 
cedrln. Excedrln  PM  or  any  nonprescription 
drug  product,  do  forthwith  cease  and  desist 
from: 

A.  Disseminating,  or  causing  the  dissemina- 
tion of,  any  advertisements  by  means  of  the 
United  States  malls  or  by  any  means  in 
commerce,  as  "commerce"  is  defined  in  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which, 

1.  States  or  represents,  directly  or  by  Im- 
plication, that  a  claim  concerning  the  per- 
formance, effectiveness,  or  side  effects  of  such 
product  has  been  established,  when  there 
exists  a  substantial  question,  recognized  by 
experts  qualified  by  scientific  training  and 
experience  to  evaluate  the  safety  and  efficacy 
of  such  drug  products,  as  to  the  validity  of 
such  claim;  or 

2.  Refers  to  the  Ingredients  aspirin  or  caf- 
feine by  any  word  or  words  other  than  their 
common,  or  usual  name,  unless  (a)  it  is 
clearly  and  conspicuously  disclosed  that  such 
word  or  words  refer  to  aspirin  or  caffeine, 
and  (b)  it  is  clearly  and  conspicuously  dis- 
closed that  the  only  active  analgesic  ingredi- 
ent In  such  product  is  aspirin  and  the  only 
stimulant  Ingredient  in  such  product  is  caf- 
feine, if  such  Is  the  case;  or 

3.  Falls  to  disclose,  clearly  and  conspicu- 
ously that  such  product  contains  aspirin  or 
caffeine,  if  such  is  the  case; 

B.  Disseminating,  or  causing  to  be  dis- 
seminated, by  means  of  the  United  States 
mails  or  by  any  means  in  commerce,  as  "com- 
merce" is  defined  in  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  any  advertisements  which  con- 
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tain  statements  which  are  inconsistent  with, 
negate  or  contradict  any  of  the  affirmative 
disclosures  required  In  Paragraphs  A(2>  and 
A(3)  above,  or  In  any  way  obscurejthe  mean- 
ing of  such  disclosures; 

C.  Disseminating,  or  causing 
nation  of  any  advertisement  by 
for   the   purpose   of   inducing 
likely  to  induce,  directly  or 
purchase  of  any  such  product.  In 
as    "commerce"    Is    defined    In 
Trade  Commission  Act,  which 
of  the   representations   prohibiten  I 
graphs  A(l),  A(2).  or  Paragraph 
which   fails   to  disclose   the 
quired  in  Paragraphs  A (2)  and  i 

D.  Making  any  statements  or 
tlons.  directly  or  by  implication, 
the  performance,  effectiveness,  or 
of  such  products  when  there 
stantlEd     question,    recognized 
qualified    by   scientific    training 
rlence  to  evaluate  the  safety  and 
such  drug  products,  as  to  the 
such  statements  or  representations 

E.  Making  any  statements  or 
tlons.  directly  or  by  implication, 
the   performance,   effectiveness, 
fects  of  such  products,  unless  at 
such  representations  respondents 
petent    and    reliable    scientific 
support  such  statements  or 

P.  Representing  directly  or  by 
that   a   test  or  study,   or   group 
studies,  proves  a  statement  or 
regarding  the  performance 
side   effects  of  such   products, 
exists  a  substantial  question, 
experts  qualified  by  scientific 
experience   to   evaluate   the   safeljy 
ficacy  of  such  drug  products,  con 
validity,    significance    or 
such  tests  or  studies  as  they 
statement  or  representation. 
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IV 


It    Is    further    ordered    that 
Bristol-Myers    Co.,    a    corporation, 
cessors  and  assigns  and  responder  t 
agents,   representatives,   and   em 
rectly  or  through  any  corporation, 
division  or  other  device,  in 
the  advertising,  offering  for  sale 
tribution  of  any  product,  do 
and  desist  from  representing 
implication   that   physicians,    or 
persons   with   scientific   training 
rlence,  recommend  such  product 
the  time  of  such  representations 
has  competent  and  reliable 
vide  a  reasonable  basis  from 
conclusion  may  be  drawn. 


It  is  further  ordered  that 
Bates  &  Co.,  Inc.,  a  corporation, 
sors   and   assigns   and   respondent 
agent,  representatives  and  employ*  es 
or  through  any  corporation,  subsidiary, 
sion  or  other  device,  in  connection 
advertising,  offering  for  sale,  sale 
tion  of  any  non-prescription  dru^ 
do  forthwith  cease  and  desist  from 
ing  directly  or  by  implication  that 
or  any  other  persons  with  scientidc 
and   experience,    recommend   sucl  i 
unless  at  the  time  of  such 
respondent  has  competent  and  r^iable 
dence   to   provide   a   reasonable 
which  such  a  conclusion  may  be 

VI 

It  Is  further  ordered  that  lespondent 
Bristol-Myers  Co.,  a  corporation,  and  re 
spondent  Toung  &  Rublcam,  Inc.,  a  corpora- 
tion, their  successors  and  assigns,  either 
Jointly  or  individually,  and  respondents'  offi- 
cers, agents,  representatives  and  Employees, 
directly  or  through  any  corporaticn,  subsid- 
iary, division  or  other  device,  in  connection 
with  the  advertising,  offering  for  si  lie,  sale  or 
distribution  of  any  non-prescription  drug 
product,  do  forthwith  cease  and  d<  sist  from: 
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A.  Disseminating,  or  causing  the  dissemi- 
nation of,  any  advertisement  by  means  of 
the  United  States  mails  or  by  any  means  In 
commerce,  as  "commerce"  is  defined  in  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  repre- 
sents directly  or  by  implication  that  such 
product  contains  an  ingredient  or  combina- 
tion of  ingredients  which  is  unique,  special 
or  available  only  in  such  product,  unless  such 
is  the  case. 

B.  Disseminating,  or  causing  the  dissemi- 
nation of,  any  advertisement  by  any  means, 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing,  or  which  is  like- 
ly to  induce,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  pur- 
chase of  any  such  product,  in  commerce,  as 
"commerce"  is  defined  in  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,  which  contains  the  repre- 
sentations prohibited  in  Paragraph  A  above. 

vn 
It  is  further  ordered,  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  the  residual  effects  of  prior  false, 
misleading  and  deceptive  advertising  that 
respondent  Bristol-Myers  Company,  a  cor- 
poration, its  successors  and  assigns,  and  re- 
spondent's officers,  agents,  representatives 
and  employees  directly  or  through  any  cor- 
poration, subsidiary,  division  or  other  device, 
do  forthwith  cease  and  desist  from  dissemi- 
nating, or  causing  the  dissemination  of,  any 
advertisements  for  the  products  Bufferln, 
Excedrln  or  Excedrin  PM  for  a  period  of  two 
years  from  the  effective  date  of  this  order, 
unless  not  less  than  twenty-five  percent 
{25':i)  of  the  expenditures,  excluding  pro- 
duction costs,  in  each  medium  In  each  market 
for  each  product  shall  be  devoted  to  adver- 
tising in  a  manner  given  prior  approval  by 
authorized  representatives  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  unless  each  such 
advertisement  consists  exclusively  of  a  clear 
and  conspicuous  disclosure,  that  contrary  to 
prior  advertising : 

1.  In  the  case  of  the  product  Bufferln,  It 
has  not  been  established  that  Bufferln  re- 
lieves pain  faster  than  aspirin;  it  has  not 
been  established  that  Bufferln  will  cause 
gastric  discomfort  lesj  frequently  than 
aspirin;  and  that  Bufferln  will  not  relieve 
nervous  tension,  irritability  or  enable  per- 
sons to  cope  with  the  ordinary  stresses  of 
everyday  life: 

2.  In  the  case  of  the  product  Excedrln,  It 
has  not  been  established  that  Excedrln  .s 
more  effective  for  the  relief  of  minor  pain 
than  aspirin  or  any  other  non-prescription 
Internal  analgesics;  and  that  Excedrln  wUl 
not  relieve  nervous  tension,  anxiety,  irri- 
tability or  enable  persons  to  cope  with  the 
ordinary  stresses  of  everyday  life; 

3.  In  the  case  of  the  product  Excedrln 
PM,  it  has  not  been  established  that  Excedrin 
PM  Is  more  effective  for  the  relief  of  pain 
which  occurs  during  the  night  than  aspirin 
or  any  other  non-prescription  internal 
analgesics;  and  that  Excedrln  PM  will  not 
relieve  nervous  tension,  anxiety,  irritability 
or  enable  persons  to  cope  with  the  ordinary 
stresses  of  everyday  life. 

In  the  case  of  radio  and  television  adver- 
tising, such  approved  advertising  Is  to  be 
disseminated  In  the  same  time  periods  tmd 
during  the  same  seasonal  periods  as  the 
challenged  advertising  for  Bufferln,  Excedrln 
or  Excedrln  PM.  In  the  case  of  the  print  ad- 
vertising, such  advertising  is  to  be  dissemi- 
nated In  the  same  print  media  used  to 
promote  those  products.  In  addition,  said 
corrective  advertising  by  respondent  may  be 
required  to  disclose  such  further  Information 
as  is  deemed  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  or  competitive  conditions  In  the 
non-prescription  Internal  analgesic  drug  in- 
dustry upon  development  of  record  facts  af- 
ter a  hearing  In  this  manner. 

Provided  however  that  at  any  time  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  order,  respondent 
Bristol-Myers  may  petition  the  Commission 
to  reopen  the  proceedings  to  alter,  modify  or 
set  aside  this  paragraph  of  the  order,  should 
the  results  of  a  survey,  conducted  In  a  form 


and  manner  given  prior  approval  by  author- 
ized  representatives   of   the   Federal   Trade 
Commission,  show  that  the  purpose  of  this 
paragraph  has  been  achieved, 
vm 

It  Is  further  ordered  that  respondents  shall 
forthwith  distribute  a  copy  of  this  order  to 
each  of  their  operating  divisions. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  respondents 
notify  the  Commission  at  least  thirty  (30) 
days  prior  to  any  proposed  change  In  the 
corporate  respondent  such  as  dissolution,  as- 
signment or  sale  resulting  In  the  emergence 
of  a  successor  corporation,  the  creation  or 
dissolution  of  subsidiaries  or  any  other 
change  in  the  corporation  which  may  affect 
compliance  obligations  arising  out  of  the 
order. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  each  respondent 
shall,  within  sixty  (60)  days  and  at  the  end 
of  six  (6)  months  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  Order  served  upon  them,  file  with  the 
Commission  a  report,  in  writing,  signed  by 
respondents,  setting  forth  In  detail  the  man- 
ner and  form  of  its  compliance  with  the 
order  to  cease  and  desist. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  caused  this,  its  complaint 
to  be  signed  by  Its  Secretary  and  its  official 
seal  to  be  hereto  affixed  at  Washington,  D.C., 
this  23rd  day  of  February  A.D.  1973. 

By  the  Commission. 

CHAS.    A.    TOBIN. 

Secretary. 

TOOLS  FOR  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  and  others  in  an 
effort  to  ensure  that  the  National  Indus- 
trial Equipment  Reserve — NIER — school 
loan  program  does  not  come  to  an  end. 
The  bill  which  I  join  today  as  a  cospon- 
sor,  S.  589,  provides  an  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriation  of  $1.8  million  for 
the  NIER  program  in  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration. 

The  NIER  school  loan  program  makes 
machinery  tools  in  our  national  stockpile 
available  on  a  free  loan  basis  to  schools 
for  use  in  their  vocational  training 
courses.  Today  over  8,000  pieces  of  ma- 
chinery are  on  loan  to  nearly  400  schools 
in  44  States,  providing  vital  vocational 
training  to  some  35,000  young  persons. 

In  my  own  State  of  Indiana  there  are 
321  pieces  of  machinery  worth  in  excess 
of  $2  million  on  loan  to  18  different  school 
systems. 

The  reason  that  the  urgent  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  is  needed,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  last  year  a  disagreement  de- 
evolped  between  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  over  whether  to  retain 
funds  for  NIER  in  the  General  Services 
Administration  or  shift  them  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  budget.  The  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  has  respon- 
sibility for  maintaining  and  protecting 
NIER  machinery  in  storage  and  for  the 
school  loan  program ;  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  overall  responsibility  for  the 
program.  The  result  of  the  disagreement 
was  that  funds  for  the  NIER  school  loan 
program  were  provided  to  neither  De- 
fense nor  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. 

The  irony  of  the  situation  is  that  vir- 
tually everyone  agrees  that  the  school 
loan  program  is  a  good  one  and  provides 
great  returns  for  a  minimal  investment. 
In  fact,  it  appears  that  it  would  cost  more 
to  end  the  program  than  to  continue  it. 


not  even  taking  into  account  the  voca- 
tional education  benefits  which  it  pro- 
vides. If  it  becomes  necessary  to  with- 
draw the  machinery  now  on  loan  to  the 
schools  and  to  place  it  in  Government 
storage  the  cost  would  be  about  $3.8  mil- 
lion. And  if  the  schools  attempted  to 
replace  this  machinery  at  their  own  ex- 
pense it  could  cost  as  much  as  $100  mil- 
lion. No  one  really  wants  this  to  happen, 
but  it  could  possibly  be  the  result  if  we 
do  not  take  the  action  Senator  Aiken  and 
I  and  others  suggest.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
and  the  administration  to  give  the  most 
serious  consideration  to  our  proposal. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  loan  agreements  by 
State  and  a  list  of  NIER  school  loans  in 
the  State  of  Indiana  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

LOAN  AGREEMENTS  AUTHORIZED  BY  STATES, 
AS  OF  DEC.  4,  1972 


State 

Number 
of  loans 

Number 
of  items 

Acquisition 
cost 

New  Mexico. 

3 

48 

49 
152 

37 
481 

61 
176 
392 
289 

86 

86 

45 

76 

40 
172. 
146 

81 
284 

22 

J176.  656 

New  York 

7 

170.998 

North  Carolina 

5 

654, 548 

North  Dal<ota 

1 

183.  219 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 

31 

5 

13 
19 
10 

2, 604, 630 
401,878 
1,  288. 125 
2,144,316 
2, 159,  518 

South  Dakota      

3 

336, 113 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington.. 

7 
♦ 
3 
1 

13 
7 

328,532 
243,330 
525,959 
137,479 
1,198,264 
732, 610 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

3 
7 

1 

236,  243 

1,708,968 

156,662 

Total,  44  States 

399 

8,162 

41,204,011 

22808,  Stan  van — Sullivan  High  School,  20 
Items.  Acq.  Cost,  $82,672. 

32113,  'Syracuse — Lakeland  Community 
School  Corporation,  13  Items,  Acq.  Cost, 
$168,862. 

12039,  Terre  Haute — Vigo  County  School 
Corporation — two  locations,  31  Items,  Acq. 
Cost,  $256,721. 

Terre  Haute  North  Vigo  High  School,  15 
Items,  Acq.  Cost,  $129,342. 

Terre  Haute  South  Vigo  High  School,  16 
Items.  Acq.  Cost.  $127,379. 

23261,  Valparaiso— Valparaiso  High  School, 
11  Items,  Acq.  Cost.  $29,271. 

23161,  Versailles — Southeastern  Indiana 
Area  Vocational  School,  17  Items,  Acq.  Cost, 
$66,759. 

23277,  Vincennes — Vlncennes  University,  18 
Items,  Acq.  Cost,  $148,810. 


State 


Number 
of  loans 


Number 
of  items 


Acquisition 
cost 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Rorida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey 


6 

126 

$530,424 

27 

506 

2, 113,  555 

28 

501 

2,556,645 

1 

35 

143, 133 

10 

W 

392,  295 

2 

22 

111,112 

1 

43 

97, 020 

12 

234 

993, 183 

3 

33 

110,098 

15 

229 

999, 404 

18 

321 

2,  229,  527 

11 

247 

1,308,055 

10 

233 

897,585 

1 

14 

42,  461 

3 

41 

172, 942 

1 

18 

65,494 

27 

665 

2,  573,  796 

33 

798 

4, 163,  366 

12 

496 

2,  512,  708 

1 

24 

77,309 

10 

308 

1,704,995 

1 

5 

10,668 

4 

131 

704, 464 

7 

179 

805, 634 

12 

113 

500,090 

Indiana 

12010,  Anderson — Anderson  Area  Voca- 
tional Technical  School,  41  Items,  Acq.  Cost, 
$244,130. 

02106,  Bedford — North  Lawrence  Voca- 
tional-Technical School,  13  Items,  Acq.  Cost, 
$127,481. 

02118,  Cambridge  City— Lincoln  High 
School,  20  Items,  Acq.  Cost,  $103,256. 

12014,  Elkhart — Elkhart  Area  Career  Cen- 
ter, 17  Items,  Acq.  Cost,  $49,620. 

12020,  Fort  Wayne — Fort  Wayne  Commu- 
nity Schools,  19  Items,  Acq.  Cost,  $136,141. 

93003,  Gary — Gary  Area  Technical — Voca- 
tional School,  8  Items,  Acq.  Cost,  $80,880. 

22129,  Greenwood — Central  Nine  Voca- 
tional Technical  School,  34  Items,  Acq.  Cost, 
$285,345. 

32109,  •Hammond — Purdue  University 
(Calument  Campus),  5  Items,  Acq.  Cost, 
$22,794. 

22123,  Indianapolis — J.  Everett  Light  Ca- 
reer Center,  17  Items,  Acq.  Cost,  $101,096. 

93024,  Indianapolis — Indiana  Vocational 
Technical  College,  9  Items,  Acq.  Cost,  $216,- 
533. 

23185,  KendallvUle — East  Noble  High 
School,  8  Items.  Acq.  Cost,  $32,456. 

93025,  New  Albany — Charles  Allen  Pros- 
ser  Vocational  Center,  20  Items,  Acq.  Cost, 
$113,700. 

SUMMARY  OF  CHANGES,  FEB.  1-28.  1973 


REPORT      ON      CONSTRUCTION 
CHANGES  AT  WEST  POINT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
tired Lt.  Gen.  Arthur  Trudeau  is  Chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  Plan- 
ning and  Advisory  Board  whose  function 
is  to  oversee  costs  and  possible  overruns 
in  the  construction  at  West  Point. 

I  have  read  their  summary  of  changes 
ending  February  1973,  together  with  a 
capitulation  of  funds  available  through 
March  of  this  year,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  of  great  interest  to  my  colleagues  to 
find  out  the  good  work  that  this  commit- 
tee is  doing  under  the  leadership  of  Gen- 
eral Trudeau. 

We  seem  to  have  put  a  stop  to  the 
never-ending  spiral  of  increased  costs  at 
the  Military  Academy  and  we  see  in  its 
place  stability  which  will  result  in  the 
better  expenditure  of  funds  in  the  years 
ahead. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  re- 
port be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


•  Authorized  loan  In  process  of  being  ne- 
gotiated. 


Project,  contractor,  and  change  number 


Date 


Description 


Reason  for  change 


Estimated  cost 


Cadet  activities  center: 

Sovereign  Construction  Co.,  Ltd.: 

R-0093 Feb. 

R-0094 Feb. 

Secondary  sewage  treatment  facility:  Vicon  Construction    Feb. 

Co.:  R-0027. 
Academic  facility  alteration:  Gramercy  Contractors,  Inc.:    Feb. 

R-0024. 


6,1973    Relocate  door  108,  revise  masonry  at  light  control    Miscellaneous  construction  interferences No  change  in 

room,  revise  door  951,  etc.  price. 

13, 1973    Revise  NN  fixtures Necessary  to  relamp  from  above SI ,500. 

7.1973    Add  manhole  at  south  site  ejector  station.. Existing  10"  not  located  as  shown  on  contract  draw-    {800. 

ing,  manhole  necessary. 
6,1973    Revise  wall  bannister,  room  341B.  Thayer  Hall Necessary  to  provide  stability  for  wall $500. 


Note:  (1)  No  further  changes  to  report.  (2)  No  significant  foundation  changes  to  report. 


FUNDS  AVAILABLE  AS  OF  MARCH  1973 

Project 

Authorization 

Committed 
to  date 

Balance 

Percent 
complete 

Project 

Authorization 

Committed 
to  date 

Balance 

Percent 
complete 

Cadet  activities  center  .  . 

.     ..    $27,552,000 

$24,  230,  396 
16,  840, 647 
2,390,618 
6,994,215 
4.  189,  749 
826, 832 

$3,321,604 

92, 353 

153,601 

205, 785 

99,251 

20, 168 

70.0 
100.0 
100.0 
99.9 
85.0 
99.0 

Wash.  Roger  Road  Interchange 

Academic  facilities  alteration 

..     1  2, 718, 000 
1,040,000 
1,864.00C' 
'968,000  . 

::          U 

11,974,086 
1,  008, 135 
1.359,937 

396,152 
43.401 

743,  914 

31,865 

504.063 

> 528. 447  . 

99.0 

Academic  sciance  building 

Thayer  Road  relocation . 

16.933.000 

2,544,219 

94.0 

Expansion  Ca.Tip  Buckner 

Modification  to  utilities 

0 

200  units  family  housing 

..     .        7,200,000 

Secondary  sewage 

.....        4,289,000 

Primary  electrical  system  ext. . . 
Building 674  mech.  rm.  mod... 

0 

B.O.Q...  * 

847.000 

0 

■  Reduced  by  $990,000.  Corresponding  increase  of  secondary  sewage:  above  original  amount  of 
$3,299,000. 

>  Includes  primary  electrical  system  ext.,  BIdg.  674  mech.  rm.  mod.  and  water  system  mod. 
unawarded). 


Note:  Partial  awards:  (1)  Relocate  Washington  Monument;  (2)  Thayer  Road  relocation.  Cullum 
Road  West,  Jefferson  Road  to  Washington  Road.  (3)  Washington  Road-Ruger  Road  intersection, 
Thayer  Road-Cullum  Road  intersection. 
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THE  USE  OP  COMPUTE  lis  IN 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  Preiident.  for 
many  years,  almost  since  the  advent  of 
the  computer,  I  have  felt  that  it  has  a 
definite  place  in  the  operation  of  the 
Congress.  I  think  it  could  berefit  all  of 
us  in  the  ,daily  operation  of  our  oflaces; 
it  would  certainly  be  of  great  [benefit  to 
committee  staffs  and  to  people  engaged 
in  research  for  those  staffs  and  for  indi- 
vidual Members  of  Congress. 

Honeywell,  which  is  one  of  ;he  major 
computer  manufacturers  in  th  e  coimtry 
has  done  a  study  on  the  way  it  eels  com- 
puters could  benefit  Congress.  It  ap- 
peared in  the  Honeywell  Compiler  Jour- 
nal, volume  VI,  No.  4,  Febniary  1973. 
I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  felt  the  same  way  about  the  ad- 
vantage of  computers  in  our  (  ally  con- 
gressional lives.  Therefore,  I  a  ik  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  be  irserted  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  he  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

COMPtTTERS    IN    THE    CONCRI  aS 

(By  Ernest  C.  Baynard) 
Nlccolo  Machlavelll,  The  Prince  (1513): 
"It  must  be  remembered  that  thei  e  is  noth- 
ing more  dlfflcult  to  plan,  more  dsubtful  of 
success,  nor  more  dangerous  to  ma  lage,  than 
the  creation  of  a  new  system.  Per  the  Ini- 
tiator has  the  enmity  of  all  who  wi  luld  profit 
by  the  preservation  of  the  old  ti  stltutlons 
and  merely  lukewarm  defenders  In  those  who 
would  gain  by  the  new  ones  " 

INTRODUCTION 

Information  is  the  llfeblood  o  the  leg- 
Ulatlve  process,  yet  Congress  has  not  ex- 
ploited computer  technology  to  meet  Its 
needs.  Present-day  computer  techr  ology,  ap- 
plied to  the  legislative  process,  WDuld  have 
a  dramatic  Impact  upon  the  effect  Iveness  of 
the  Congress.  Most  Importantly,  (lomputers 
applied  to  the  budget  and  approprli  tlon  cycle 
would  provide  Information  concerning 
budget  requests  and  the  nature  ind  effec- 
tiveness of  Federal  expenditures  fir  beyond 
the  capacity  of  traditional  data  )rocesslng 
procedures.  There  are  other  area;  of  com- 
puter application — improving  re  rleval  of 
reference  and  historical  data— ar  effective 
bin  status  system — administrative  Improve- 
ments in  the  offices  of  Members  of  Congress. 
Applications  In  these  areas  that  Interface 
With  the  substantive  legislative  )rocess  Is 
where  Congress  will  obtain  the  true  ad- 
vantage of  the  computer. 

Congressional  payrolls,  equlpme  it  inven- 
tories, and  other  "housekeeping"  ap  plications 
of  computers  have  come  to  Capitol  1111  In  re- 
cent years.  There  have  long  been  d  scusslons 
of  broad  application  of  computers  to  the 
Congress.  However,  the  first  formal  effort  to 
bring  this  about  began  In  1965.  wden  Con- 
gress established  the  Joint  Comiilttee  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Congress  to  study 
means  by  which  Its  operations  could  be  Im- 
proved. More  effective  legislative  control  over 
the  budget  and  Federal  expendltui  es  was  a 
priority  item  of  the  Committee. 

Congressman  Jack  Brooks,  Democrat  of 
Texas,  the  leading  congressional  proponent 
of  effective  and  efficient  use  of  computers, 
was  Instrumental  In  adding  language  to  the 
committee's  report  that  recommefided  the 
development  of  a  sophisticated  fcomputer 
syst«m  to  support  the  budget  cycl*  in  both 
the  Executive  and  Legislative  Branches  of 
the  Government.  Legislation  Implfementlng 
the  Committee's  recommendations  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate,  but  the  Hoiise  failed 
to  act  and  the  Committee  was  dlajolved  in 
1988.    In    1969    January,    Brooks   U  troduced 
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legislation  aimed  at  getting  congressional 
computer  operations  off  the  ground.  But  by 
then  the  House  Rules  Committee,  which 
must  give  approval  to  legislation  to  reach 
the  Floor  for  debate,  had  sissumed  responsl- 
bUlty  for  congressional  reorganization  and 
considered  computers  as  falling  within  Its 
Jurisdiction  As  a  result,  this  legislation,  al- 
though approved  by  the  Hovise  Government 
Operations  Committee,  did  not  get  to  the 
Floor  of  the  House  for  consideration. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee bin,  which  Congress  finally  adopted  as 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  Included  the 
language  concerning  computers  which  Brooks 
had  previously  recommended.  Thus  an  affirm- 
ative mandate  was  established  caUlng  for 
cooperation  between  the  Executive  Branch 
(represented  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Comptroller  General),  In  the  develop- 
ment of  a  computer  system  to  support  the 
budget  and  appropriations  cycle. 

However,  progress  has  been  painfully  slow 
and  at  times  dlfflcult.  If  not  impossible,  to 
observe.  The  decisive  steps  necessary  to  ex- 
ploit the  power  of  computers  In  the  Con- 
gress have  not  been  taken.  All  the  necessary 
Ingredients  are  available  The  resources,  the 
expertise  In  both  computers  and  In  the  leg- 
islative process,  are  available  for  the  asking. 
All  that  seems  to  be  lacking  Is  Initiative  on 
the  part  of  key  officials  in  the  support  units 
of  the  Congress,  and  a  comprehensive  plan 
detailing  the  flows  of  data  that  are  of  value 
to  the  Congress  and  the  extent  these  data 
are  susceptible  to  modem  data  processing 
techniques.  There  Is  no  plan  in  existence 
outlining  who  In  the  Congress  should  do 
what  to  make  the  computer  systems  Con- 
gress needs  a  reality. 

There  Is  an  equally  Important  problem — 
the  need  to  describe  this  plan  In  language 
that  people  who  are  not  computer  techni- 
cians, people  like  Congressmen  and  their 
staffs,  win  readily  understand.  This  is  no 
altrustlc  requirement.  Congressmen  are  zeal- 
ous of  their  prerogatives.  "Big"  money  is  In- 
volved. Members  will  want  an  explanation  of 
the  product  before  Congress  writes  the 
checks. 

Accordingly,  this  paper  has  two  purposes. 
First,  It  Is  an  attempt  to  explain  computers 
and  their  relationship  to  Congress  in  simple 
iranguage  that  laymen  might  understand. 
Second,  It  Is  to  provide  a  rough  "discussion 
draft"  that  could  be  altered  or  refined  by 
computer  experts  and  those  Involved  In  the 
legislative  process  or.  m  fact,  by  anyone  who 
might  wish  to  make  a  contribution.  Hope- 
fully this  might  ultimately  lead  to  develop- 
ment of  a  coordinated  and  comprehensive 
approach  to  congressional  computer  system 
development. 

THB  COMPUTKB 

Computers — or,  in  more  precise  terms,  elec- 
tronic data  processors — as  their  name  Implies, 
process  data,  information  is  some  recallable 
or  communicable  tidbit  of  data  that  is  ori- 
ented to  the  needs  of  a  specific  person  or 
persons,  for  an  identifiable  purpose,  at  a  spe- 
cific time  and  location. 

A  computer  Is  a  very  highspeed  adding  ma- 
chine, commonly  using  binary  (base  2)  num- 
bers Instead  of  decimal  (base  10)  numbers.  1 
la  1,  2  U  10.  3  Is  11,  and  4  U  100,  etc.,  etc. 
Using  binary  numbers  makes  it  easy  for  com- 
puters to  add  and  subtract.  To  multiply  can 
be  to  add  repeatedly.  To  divide  can  be  simply 
to  subtract  repeatedly. 

The  vast  potential  of  the  computer  flows 
from  this  very  highspeed  computational 
capacity,  coupled  with  the  ability  to  compare 
nimibers  according  to  some  predetermined 
order  or  sequence. 

These  two  seemingly  limited  functions, 
computing  and  comparing,  can  theoretically 
be  structured  into  any  nonlntellectual 
thought  process  of  the  human  mind.  A  very 
simple  example  Is  the  check  reconciliation 
process,  known  to  practically  everyone.  The 
computer,  by  a  series  of  programmed  Instruc- 


tions, calls  each  check  up  for  examination. 
After  feeding  both  the  Information  on  the 
check  stubs  and  the  returned  checks  into  the 
computer  via  cards  or  tapes,  the  computer 
compares  the  number  of  the  check  stub  with 
the  number  on  the  check.  The  computer 
scans  the  numbers.  If  the  first  number  is  less 
than  the  number  on  the  check,  the  program 
"loops"  back  to  repeat  the  comparison  on  the 
next  number,  and  so  on  until  the  numbers 
on  the  stub  and  the  check  match.  The 
amount  of  the  check  Is  then,  by  a  simple  fol- 
lowon  computer  operation,  subtracted  from 
the  balance  and  the  next  check  number  is 
brought  up  for  comparison. 

This  basic  concept  is  simple.  The  structur- 
ing of  "software"— the  body  of  Instructions 
and  codes  that  direct  the  computer — almost 
always  becomes  a  complex,  tedious  time- 
consuming,  and  costly  operation,  with  the 
quality  of  the  result  depending  upon  the 
capability  of  the  programmer. 

Computers  can  process  data  Into  Informa- 
tion of  a  quality  and  at  speeds  impossible  to 
obtain  from  traditional  data  processing 
methods.  A  medium-sized  computer  recon- 
cUes  the  Government's  checkbook  on  a  cur- 
rent basis — a  task  previously  employing 
hundreds  of  clerks  who  were  usually  months 
behind.  Larger  computer  systems,  properly 
designed  and  coordinated  with  the  sources  of 
data  of  value  to  the  Congress,  can  be  applied 
with  equal  effectiveness  to  key  facets  of  the 
legislative  process. 

Before  discussing  the  use  of  computers  In 
Congress,  certain  fundamental  policies  must 
be  recog^nlzed. 

POLICIES  PROTECTING  THE  INTECRITT  OF  THE 
LEGISLATIVE  SYSTEM  MUST  GOVERN  THE  AP- 
PLICATION   OF   COMPUTERS   IN   CONGRESS 

The  legislative  process  Is  a  direct  refiectlon 
of  our  democratic  form  of  government.  No 
computer  should  be  used  In  any  way  to  alter, 
or  In  any  substantive  sense  compromise,  the 
rules  of  the  House  or  Senate  or  the  basic 
parliamentary  procedures  of  the  Congress. 
Computer  concepts  must  be  moulded  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Congress.  The  Congress 
must  not  be  subordinated  to  computers. 

Computers  must  be  used  to  improve  the 
quality  of  Information  available  to  Members 
and  enhance  their  decisionmaking  capability. 
Through  improvements  In  the  quality  of  In- 
formation available  to  Members  and  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  higher  quality  decisions, 
directly  benefiting  the  nation,  can  be  made 
by  the  indlvlduEd  Members.  Computer  appli- 
cations that  might  dilute  the  decisionmaking 
power  of  the  Individual  Member  or  Interfere 
with  his  representative  capacity  cannot  be 
tolerated. 

In  the  design  and  development  of  com- 
puter systems  for  use  In  the  Congress,  no 
arbitrary  restrictions  or  restraints  affecting 
the  ultimate  availability  of  data  to  aU  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  should  be  allowed. 

The  committees  of  the  Congress  must  con- 
trol the  determination  of  their  Informational 
requirements.  There  are  only  three  acceptable 
responses  to  the  request  of  a  committee  of 
the  Congress  for  data  processing  capacity. 
First,  "Yes,  the  system  now  In  use  has  the 
capacity";  Second,  "Sorry,  the  capacity  re- 
quested Is  beyond  the  state  of  the  art": 
Third,  "Sorry,  the  system  now  In  use  does 
not  have  the  capacity,  but  could  be  Improved 
or  extended  at  the  cost  of  'X'  dollars.  If  you 
can  obtain  this  additional  funding  for  us, 
the  data  you  request  will  be  provided". 

Under  this  approach,  the  capacity  of  com- 
puter systems  available  to  congressional  com- 
mittees will  depend  directly  upon  the  state 
of  the  art  and  the  ability  of  the  committee 
requiring  Information  to  obtain  the  re- 
sources needed  to  provide  the  capacity. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  assume  that  any  com- 
mittee having  policy  control  over  any  aspect 
of  computer  system  development  should  limit 
or  deny  any  request  of  any  other  congres- 
sional committee. 

Computer  systems  will  be  very  costly,  but 
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If  system  development  Is  properly  coordi- 
nated and  carried  out,  the  benefits  from 
computer  use  will  be  well  worth  the  cost. 
No  computer  system  should  be  Introduced 
In  Congress  without  the  appropriate  Com- 
mittee of  Congress  first  requiring  a  full  ex- 
planation of  the  computer  output  in 
language  the  average  Member  can  easily 
understand.  Only  on  the  basis  of  easily  un- 
derstandable explanations  of  the  computer 
capacity  to  be  provided  should  the  Congress 
go  along  with  the  substantial  expenditures 
inherent  to  the  Introduction  of  computers 
Into  the  legislative  process. 

Extensive  periods  of  time  are  often  re- 
quired to  develop  computer  systems.  It  is 
therefore  vital  to  avoid  distortion  of  the 
effort  to  get  quick  results  In  order  to  Justify 
the  expenditures,  when  the  distortion  com- 
promises the  ultimate  quality  of  the  system. 

It  Is  also  fundamental  that  the  Congress, 
In  the  procurement  of  computer  systems,  fol- 
low the  same  policy  considerations  and  busi- 
nesslike management  practices  that  have 
been  laid  down  for  the  Executive  Branch 
under  Public  Law  89-306.  Of  particular  im- 
portance Is  the  constraint  that  hardware 
should  be  procured  under  competitive  con- 
ditions. 

APPLICATIONS    OF    COMPUTERS    IN    THE    CON- 
GRESS   FALL    INTO    SIX    CATEGORIES 

Computers  Can  Provide  Members  and  Com- 
mittees of  Congress  with  Better  Data  about 
the  Budget  and  Appropriations  Process: 

Attempt  to  obtain  data  concerning  the 
funds  available  during  this  fiscal  year  for 
any  program  In  the  Executive  Branch.  A  re- 
sponse could  take  days,  or  even  weeks.  Most 
probably  the  materials  obtained  would  be 
very  general  and  limited  in  amount. 

Broaden  your  request  to  include  the 
amount  In  the  budget  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year  covering  this  specific  program.  Or  ask 
about  the  funds  expended  in  prior  years,  the 
number  of  persoimel  employed,  the  results 
achieved,  the  statutory  authority,  and  other 
rudimentary  data  regarding  the  program.  You 
will  find  that  weeks  can  elapse  before  any 
material  Is  received. 

On  a  more  general  basis,  make  a  request 
for  the  total  sum  being  expended  for  some 
particular  category  of  expenditures,  such  as 
education.  Request  data  about  specific  types 
of  expenditures,  such  as  travel  on  a  govem- 
mentwlde  basis.  There  will  be  a  similar  de- 
lay, if.  In  fact.  It  Is  possible  to  obtain  the 
data  at  any  time  In  any  form. 

Relatively  simple  requests  for  data  con- 
cerning the  budget.  Just  as  outlined  above, 
are  prehmlnary  to  any  evaluation  regard- 
ing the  need  for,  or  efficiency  of,  any  Federal 
program. 

Through  the  use  of  computer  techniques,  a 
broad  variety  of  data  would  be  readily  avaU- 
able  within  a  period  of  a  few  hours  concern- 
ing any  facet  of  government  operatlcns.  The 
day  a  new  budget  Is  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  committees  and  Individual  Mem- 
bers could  obtain  data  concerning  those 
facets  of  government  operations,  as  refiected 
in  the  budget,  of  specific  Interest  to  them. 
They  would  not  have  to  grapple  hopelessly 
with  the  telephone-book-sized  Budget  Ap- 
pendix. 

Accompanying  the  basic  fiscal  data  (what 
agency  Is  to  obtain  how  much  for  what  pur- 
pose) would  be  the  ability  to  obtain  a  limit- 
ed, but  Important,  number  of  basic  evalu- 
ations. As  an  example,  a  Government  Oper- 
ations subcommittee  could  obtain,  on  the 
day  the  budget  was  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress, a  printout  of  the  funds  allocated  to 
each  program  in  each  of  the  departments  and 
agencies  under  the  subcommittee's  Jurisdic- 
tion. These  funds  could  be  broken  down 
under  the  traditional  object  classification. 
Indicating  the  amount  to  be  spent  for  travel, 
personnel,  etc.,  etc.  Accompanying  this  break- 
down could  be  a  comparison  with  the  funds 
available  for  these  programs  during  the  prior 


fiscal  year.  Immediately  available  would  be 
data  as  to  what  programs  Involved  Increased 
expenditures,  the  areas  of  activity  In  which 
the  Increased  expenditures  would  fall,  and 
the  percentage  difference  from  prior  years. 
With  this  data  could  be  a  statement  of 
statutory  authority  corresponding  to  the  spe- 
cific programs,  a  present  and  projected  break- 
down of  personnel  by  OS  rating,  together 
with  the  ability  to  develop  Input-output  in- 
dexes to  Indicate  changes  In  operational 
efficiency  of  programs  as  a  whole.  The  same 
data,  but  in  differing  formats  to  refiect  the 
specific  requirements  of  the  legislative  and 
appropriations  committees,  could  be  avail- 
able within  the  same  time  frames. 

With  data  of  this  nature  readily  available. 
It  would  be  possible  for  Congress  to  sig- 
nificantly Improve  Its  control  over  Federal 
Government  fiscal  operations.  On  a  "follow- 
on"  basis.  In  the  years  to  come,  advanced 
data  processing  techniques  could  be  used  to 
develop  a  sophisticated  analytical  capacity 
that  would  assist  Congress  in  evaluating  the 
Justifications  for  exi>endltures  Involving  the 
various  programs  \mder  way  in  the  Federal 
Government.  In  the  technical  area,  such 
evaluations  would  be  a  major  responsibility 
of  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  which 
Congress  recently  established  as  a  part  of  the 
Legislative  Branch. 

In  very  general  terms,  evaluations  or  as- 
sessments would  be  made  by  using  his- 
torically-oriented reference  or  opinion  data 
to  evaluate  and  analyze  the  budget  data. 
Example:  Suppose  a  NASA  budget  request  for 
$10  billion  were  before  Congress  to  send 
spaceships  to  Metrs  to  collect  rock  samples. 
Among  other  things,  the  Congress  would 
want  to  have  expert  opinion  data  refiectlng 
the  opinions  of  geologists  as  to  what  might 
be  learned  from  an  examination  of  the  rocks. 
The  Congress  might  well  wish  to  evaluate 
historical  and  reference  data  as  to  the  extent 
knowledge  was  gained  from  collecting  rocks 
on  the  moon. 

Through  Use  of  Computers,  Congress  Can 
Obtain  More  Effective  Access  to  the  Vast 
Store  of  Historical  and  Reference  Data  Es- 
sential to  the  Evaluation  of  Legislative  Pro- 
posals and  the  Budgetary  Requests  of  the 
Executive  Branch: 

Even  assuming  that  you  have  reliable,  cur- 
rent fiscal  data  concerning  an  Identifiable 
segment  of  a  Federal  program,  to  assess  on- 
going and  proposed  new  programs,  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  operations  that  are  involved, 
requires  a  research  capability  to  obtain  ref- 
erence or  historical  data  on  the  basis  of 
which  Judgments  can  be  made. 

The  contemporary  testimony  of  witnesses 
before  Congressional  committees,  at  least  In 
the  form  that  It  has  been  presented  tradi- 
tionally, is  not  susceptible  to  computer  tech- 
niques. However,  the  prior  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses and  other  experts,  and  the  almost  in- 
finite store  of  knowledge  In  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  other  depositories  Is  "on  call". 
It  Is  needed  by  the  Congress  to  properly 
evaluate  the  budget  and  other  matters  flow- 
ing through  the  legislative  process. 

At  this  time,  the  extraction  of  historical 
and  reference  data  Is  a  difficult,  tlme-con- 
sumlng  process.  Library  of  Congress  research- 
ers, following  the  traditional  methods  of 
past  decades,  examine  a  series  of  bibliography 
cards  to  locate  data  pertinent  to  a  request. 
In  contrast  to  this  inadequate  approach, 
computers  can  be  employed.  The  Library  of 
Congress,  without  adequate  funds,  has  been 
working  in  this  area  for  years.  Modern  li- 
brary science  techniques  aid  the  researchers 
In  locating  the  desired  data.  Library  bibliog- 
raphy cards  can  be  computerized  so  that 
key  words  Identifying  the  data  requested  wiU 
be  matched  up  with  synopses  of  books  and 
periodicals  and  other  materials,  allowing  for 
location  of  the  data  In  minutes,  when  man- 
ual search  would  have  taken  hours  or  days. 
Computers  do  not  like  unstructured  data. 
Their  application  to  historical  or  reference 


material,  such  as  In  the  Library  of  Congress, 
will  be  a  dlfflcult  and  costly  Job.  But  through 
their  use,  substantial  Improvement  in  access 
to  this  type  of  material  can  be  obtained. 

Computers  Can  Be  Used  to  Develop  an  Ef- 
fective Bin  Status  System  for  the  Congress: 
At  present,  a  Members  office  or  a  commit- 
tee must  make  at  least  five  or  six  calls  to 
determine  authoritatively  the  status  of  a  leg- 
islative proposal.  This  is  a  time-consuming, 
error-provoking  process.  A  sophisticated  bill 
status  system,  utilizing  computers,  can  pro- 
vide a  status  report  on  all  legislation  with 
one  telephone  call  to  a  centralized  bill  status 
operational  center.  A  computer  system  op- 
erator, given  either  the  bill  number  or  the 
subject  matter  of  the  legislation  of  interest, 
could  query  the  system  and  provide  a  short 
response.  Example:  "HJl.  134  is  pending  be- 
fore the  House  Armed  Services  Committee; 
no  action  is  scheduled  at  this  time".  If  the 
Member  or  staff  member  needed  additional 
Information,  the  operator  could  obtain  a 
"printout"  from  the  computer  system  of  all 
information  relative  to  that  proposal.  This 
would  include  the  text  of  the  bUl,  its  author, 
action  taken,  references  to  the  reports  of  var- 
ious agencies,  and  other  data  concerning  the 
proposal  that  an  individual  would  need  to 
make  at  least  an  initial  assessment  of  the 
legislation.  Requested  printouts  would  be 
extracted  from  the  system  In  the  computer 
room  and  delivered  to  the  Member's  office. 
After  the  system  had  been  established,  ter- 
minals could  be  installed  at  various  locations 
on  the  HUl  where  printouts  could  be  ob- 
tained. Ultimately,  should  the  House  or  the 
Senate  feel  that  the  cost  could  be  Justified, 
terminals  could  be  installed  in  each  Mem- 
ber's office. 

Computers  Can  Also  Be  of  Some  Possible 
Immediate  Help  In  the  Operation  of  Individ- 
ual Members'  Offices: 

In  discussing  computers  in  the  offlces  of  the 
individual  Members  of  Congress,  a  clear  dis- 
tinction should  be  made  between — the  over- 
all development  of  computer  systems  that 
will  benefit  all  Members  of  Congress — the 
linkage  between  these  systems  to  the  offices 
of  individual  Members  for  purposes  of  trans- 
mitting data,  and — computer  systems  within 
the  offlce  to  process  data  exclusively  for  the 
Individual  Member. 

It  Is  academic  to  discuss  providing  individ- 
ual Members  with  information  as  to  the  (1) 
budget  and  appropriations  cycle,  (2)  his- 
torically-oriented research  or  reference  data 
from  the  Library  of  Congress,  or  (3)  data 
from  a  bUl  status  system,  until  these  basic 
systems  are  developed  and  are  In  opera- 
tion. 

Aside  from  the  installation  of  terminal  or 
computer  units  in  individual  Members'  of- 
fices to  satisfy  their  needs  for  data  from  the 
systems  enumerated  above,  computers  don't 
offer  any  broad  or  Immediate  potential  to  the 
Individual  Member.  However,  there  are  some 
applications  that  would  be  helpful. 

There  is  a  present  possibility  that  a  com- 
puterized filing  system  could  act  as  an  ad- 
junct In  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  the  Member's  constituent  mailing  lists 
and  also  form  the  "base"  for  ultimately 
bringing  into  his  offlce  direct  computer  ac- 
cess capability  with  the  systems  referred  to 
above. 

Using  a  computerized  filing  system,  a  sec- 
retary would  type,  on  an  electric  typewriter 
linked  with  a  computer,  the  name  of  a  con- 
stituent writing  or  contacting  the  Member. 
A  "write-out"  would  immediately  show 
whether  the  Individual  had  previously  writ- 
ten or  contacted  the  Member,  the  subject 
matter  of  the  letter,  and  the  date  of  the 
response. 

Incident  to  the  final  answering  of  the  con- 
stltutent's  letter  or  request  in  lieu  of  filing  a 
copy  of  the  response  or  noting  the  response 
on  a  file  card,  the  secretary,  using  the  same 
method  Just  described,  would  add  the  iden- 
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tlfylng  Information  as  to  the 
data  stored  In  the  computer 
cess.  The  name  could  then  be 
permanent  mailing  list  under 
categories,  or  could  be  printed 
ever  purposes  the  Member 

Computers  Can  Be  Used  to 
Communications    Linkage 
bers  and  Their  Constituents: 

Computers  can  be  used  to  vi 
the  maintenance  of  mailing 
processing  of  correspondence 
ents,  and  this  is  already  under 
the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Computers  Are  Needed  to 
Housekeeping  Responsibilities 
and  the  Senate: 

As  In  all  other  organlzatloni 
are   effective   In   the   developmejnt 
maintaining  of  payrolls 
and  other   "housekeeping" 
ever,   application   of   data 
nlques  to  these  areas  of  activity 
relatively    important    as   those 
Interfacing  with  the  substantlv^ 
process,  which  these  do  not.  Unl 
applications  already  listed,  ther* 
for  these  systems  to  be  compatible 
form  In  any  way  between  the 
Senate.  There  Is  no  need  for 
between    House    and    Senate 
computers.  There  Is  no  need  for 
act.  In  fact,  there  may  be  an 
maintaining  a  lack  of  compatlbi; 
any  possible  compromise  In  the 
status  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

All  meaningful  computer 
Congress  will  fall  logically  wlthl^ 
general    categories    referred    to 
depicted  on  the  facing  chart. 

NOTES 

1.  Computer  systems  depicted  1 
heavy  outline  must  be  compat^le 
they  support  or  Interface  with 
tlve  legislative  process.  Data  froti 
of  Management  and  Budget  ( 
Executive  Branch),  the  General 
Office  (headed  by  the  Comptroller 
the  Library  of   Congress,   the 
bill  statxis  system,  and  any  computer 
provided  Individual  Members 
compatible  so  that  these  compiiter 
can  "talk  to  each  other"  and  thi  ilr 
be  blended  for  evaluation  purpos(  is 

2.  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Joint 
on  Congressional  Operations  wopld 
size  the  overall  development  of 
systems  for  the  Congress  as  a 
to   the   extent  necessary,  prov 
dlnatlng  linkage  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  unified 
needed  by  both  the  House  and 
shown  In  the  middle  column  of 
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Computers  are  like  some  cats.  1  'hey  are  fin- 
icky eaters.  Computers  wUl  not  accept  Just 
any  data  that  comes  along.  And  ( tven  If  "Just 
sny  data"  Is  somehow  fed  Into  th^  memory  of 
%  computer,  this  does  not  meani  that  access 
to  that  data  Is  possible.  And  evea.  If  the  data 
can  be  gotten  out  of  the  computer,  this 
does  not  mean  It  will  have  any  informational 
value.  In  fact,  computer  outpiit  processed 
from  poor  data,  or  by  Inadequate  computer 
programs,  can  be  dangerously  misleading. 
Data  to  a  computer  must  be;  structured. 
Identified,  and  classified  In  advance,  in  ex- 
act terms  of  its  prospective  use,  !or  the  com- 
puter simply  refuses  to  work. 

The  Information  on  a  gasolln^  pump  In  a 
filling  station  as  to  the  price  anfl  amount  of 
fuel  placed  In  an  automobile  tank  Is  a  good 
example  of  structured  data — qata  that  Is 
identifiable  and  predictable  In  tflrms  of  form 
and  description.  These  characte  His  tics  of  the 
<lata  remain  stable  although  tb^  data  itself 


may  change.  On  the  gasoline  pump,  which 
is  In  essence  a  very  simple  computer,  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  information  as  to  the 
quantity  of  gasoline  and  the  corresponding 
price  of  that  quantity  will  be  of  value.  The 
data  as  to  these  Items  will  be  constantly 
changing  and  will  recur  every  time  gasoline 
fiows  through  the  pump. 

In  contrast,  there  Is  nonrecurring,  unstruc- 
tured data,  such  as  that  generally  found  In 
testimony  before  congressional  committees 
and  In  the  vast  collection  of  books,  newspa- 
pers, and  periodicals  stored  In  the  Library 
of  Congress.  While  computers  love  structured 
and  recurring  data,  the  storage  and  retrieval 
of  nonrecurring  data  present  formidable 
problems. 

While  computer  science  is  making  Inroads 
Into  the  use  of  computers  to  retrieve  data 
from  loosely  structured  data  bases,  generally, 
as  the  flexibility  of  data  structure  Increases, 
the  ability  to  select  specific  data  In  the  data 
base  decreases. 

Generally,  data  Is  either  structured  under 
some  access  concept,  or  is  only  subject  to 
some  library  science-type  indexing,  where  a 
trained  researcher  must  take  over  from  the 
computer  and  make  the  final  Identification 
of  the  data  desired.  Because  of  these  limita- 
tions, only  certain  flows  of  data  In  the  Con- 
gress are  directly  subject  to  computer  tech- 
niques. They  are  vital  to  the  legislative  proc- 
ess but  constitute  only  a  limited  part  of  the 
total  data  flow  In  Congress. 

The  knowledge  of  every  Member,  staff 
member,  committee  witness,  visitor — the  con- 
tents of  every  newspaper  and  book  that  is 
delivered  to  the  Congress — every  broadcast  or 
telecast  that  Is  heard  or  seen  by  anyone  inter- 
facing with  the  legislative  process — are  all 
data  sources  that  potentially  affect  the 
progress  of  legislation  through  Congress. 
Computerization  of  this  entire  flow  is  Im- 
possible. Our  Interest  is  in  principal  data 
flows,  having  significant  impact  on  the  sul?- 
stantlve  process,  that  fall  within  the  perime- 
ter of  practical  computer  application.  Note 
that  a  principal  fiow  of  data  Into  the  legis- 
lative process,  the  testimony  of  witnesses  ap- 
pearing before  committees.  Is  not  generally 
subject  to  computer  techniques. 

Material  submitted  in  oral  testimony  or  for 
the  record  can  be  similar  and  related  to 
budgetary  and  appropriations  data  received 
from  the  Executive  Branch.  Possibly  wit- 
nesses In  the  future  will  offer  material  In 
computerized  form  that  is  compatible  with 
and  can  be  merged  and  evaluated  on  congres- 
sional computers,  but  ta  most  Instances  such 
data  will  be  predominantly  current,  unstruc- 
tured, or  reference-type.  Example:  "I  am 
against  the  SST  because  .  .  .".  Thus  the 
testimony  of  congressional  witnesses,  al- 
though a  principal  Informational  flow  Into 
the  Congress,  Is  of  no  Immediate  concern  In 
applying  computers  to  the  legislative  process. 

To  the  Congress,  ( 1 )  budget  data  from  the 
Executive  Branch,  (2)  historical  or  reference- 
oriented  data,  such  as  from  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  (3)  a  bill  status  system,  con- 
stitute the  principal  flows  of  data  essential 
to  the  legislative  process  subject  to  mean- 
ingful Improvement  tlirough  computer  tech- 
niques. The  data  flows  on  a  functional  basis 
correspond  with  the  principal  computer 
modules  In  a  congressional  computer  system 
as  previously  described. 

THE    PRINCIPAL    DATA    FLOWS    IN    THE    CONGRESS 
THAT    ARE    SUBJECT    TO    COMPUTERIZATION 

The  Budget,  As  Prepared  in  the  Executive 
Branch,  Is  the  Principal  and  Most  ImportEint 
Data  Flow  In  the  Congress: 

In  1921.  Congress  delegated  responsibility 
for  the  preparation  of  the  budget  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch.  Each  year,  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  submits  to  the  Congress 
the  President's  proposed  budget,  prepared 
under  his  direction  on  the  basis  of  data  sup- 
plied to  the  OMB  by  the  69  departments  and 
agencies  in  the  Executive  Branch. 

This  flow  of  fiscal  data  Is  most  important 


for  two  reasons.  First,  money  Is  Involved. 
Money  is  always  Important  and  achieves  a 
top  priority  In  its  own  right.  In  practical 
terms,  the  appropriation  of  funds  to  carry 
on  the  functions  of  government  Is  the  most 
fundamental  aspect  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. Although  it  may  not  be  the  soul,  surely 
appropriating  money  Is  the  heart  of  the  legis- 
lative process. 

The  second  reason  that  budget  and  appro- 
priations data  is  of  prime  importance  to  the 
application  of  computers  in  Congress  Is  that 
the  budget  items  may  be  the  most  extensive 
and  most  acceptable  "common  denominator" 
needed  to  unify  the  various  computer  ap- 
plications Congress  may  require.  The  basic 
architecture  of  a  computer  system  must  have 
a  backbone.  It  Is  doubtful  whether  a  subject 
matter  Index  (as  would  be  the  backbone  of 
a  bill  status  system)  would  be  as  satisfactory 
as  the  Individual  seven  to  eight  thousand 
budget  or  cost  elements  In  the  OMB's  pro- 
posed budget  and  appropriations  system. 

The  budget  is  a  prime  candidate  for  a  com- 
puter application.  The  structured  flscal  data 
is  highly  susceptible  to  computers.  The  bene- 
fits to  Congress  are  formidable.  The  computer 
gives  Congress  a  real  opportunity  to  regain 
flscal  control  over  the  Federal  Government 
after  having  delegated  the  budget  function 
to  the  Executive  Branch  In  1921.  Such  a  sys- 
tem could  be  the  keystone  of  the  legislative 
process,  and  could  with  logic  and  reason  be 
ranked  as  the  most  Important  computer  sys- 
tem In  the  nation. 

Historical  Material,  Such  as  That  Found 
in  the  Library  of  Congress,  Is  Also  a  Prin- 
cipal Source  of  Data  Relative  to  the  Sub- 
stantive Legislative  Process: 

Unstructured,  historical,  or  reference  data 
that  Congress  might  need  cannot  be  identi- 
fied in  prospective  terms  and  made  available 
systematically  in  anticipation  of  the  need. 
.Data  does  not  become  information,  and 
therefore  of  value,  until  related  to  a  specific 
need.  And  legislative  Informational  needs,  as 
In  most  endeavors,  are  for  the  most  part  un- 
predictable. However,  Congress  must  have 
the  means  of  acquiring  individual  items  of 
data  concerning  practically  any  facet  of  hu- 
man endeavor  that  might  relate  to  or  be  per- 
tinent to  matters  under  consideration  In  the 
legislative  process. 

The  Library  of  Congress,  the  Executive 
agencies — in  fact,  the  entire  outside  world- 
have  vast  stores  of  data  of  this  type.  Because 
the  need  for  most  reference  material  cannot 
be  anticipated,  data  from  historical  or  refer- 
ence sources  must  generally  be  requested. 
The  sum  total  of  these  requests  constitutes 
a  second  vital  flow  of  data  Into  the  legisla- 
tive process.  This  data,  served  up  "when 
needed",  is  what  Judgments  are  based  on. 
Nonrecurring  data  of  past  events,  opinions, 
and  prior  decisions  are  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant sources  of  Information  In  the  legisla- 
tive process. 

Although  access  of  this  data  for  the  most 
part  Is  not  subject  to  direct  computer  appli- 
cation, the  library  science  and  bibliographic 
data  used  to  identify  and  locate  the  desirable 
material  can  be  processed  by  computers. 
Synopses  of  certain  classes  of  reference  ma- 
terial, such  as  normally  accompanies  medical 
and  other  sclentlflc  treatises,  can  be  placed 
In  computer  memory  and  retrieved  on  a  sub- 
ject matter  or  "key  word"  basis. 

Other  computer  techniques  with  significant 
potential  In  the  storage  and  retrieval  of  non- 
recurring data  must  be  exploited.  Note  that 
the  structured  budget  data  and  the  contents 
of  a  congressional  bill  status  system  become 
reference  material  after  the  flscal  year  or  a 
particular  Congress  come  to  an  end.  As  time 
passes,  reference  or  historical  data  on  past 
budgets  and  prior  legislation  should  be  sub- 
ject to  immediate  recall. 

The  Congressional  Research  Service  must 
provide  Congress  the  highest  level  of  com- 
puter capability,  recognizing  that  this  Is  a 
difficult  area  for  computer  applications. 

The  Flow  of  Data  As  to  the  Status  of  Bills 
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and  Other  Proposals  In  the  Legislative  Proc- 
ess Is  Also  of  Vital  Concern  to  the  Congress : 

The  nation's  vast  telephone  system  would 
be  useless  without  telephone  books.  Likewise, 
the  legislative  process,  to  operate  most  effec- 
tively, mtist  provide  individual  Members  of 
the  Congress  and  the  committees  with  a  flow 
of  data  as  to  the  status  of  the  various  legis- 
lative actions  under  consideration. 

The  tendency  to  underestimate  the  com- 
plexity and  the  cost  of  this  system  should  be 
recognized.  Many  state  legislatures  have  "bill 
status"  systems.  OMB  has  recently  developed 
a  relatively  simple  system  to  follow  legisla- 
tion affecting  the  President's  program.  But 
these  systems  have  little  in  common  with 
the  system  Congress  requires.  Experts  on 
the  legislative  process  must  "think  out" 
every  step  of  the  process  and  Identify  In  de- 
tail the  ultimate  product  or  requirement  the 
computer  is  to  provide.  Design  of  a  bill  status 
system  requires  much  preliminary  work  on 
the  part  of  experts  in  the  legislative  process 
even  before  computer  technicians  are  in- 
volved. A  standard  and  Improved  subject 
matter  index  applicable  to  the  Congressional 
Record  and  the  U.  S.  Code  must  be  com- 
pleted. Fortunately,  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  has  done  considerable  work 
on  a  project  of  this  kind. 

A  number  of  other  exceedingly  delicate 
problems  must  also  be  worked  out  so  that 
the  system  will  be  of  meaningful  value  to 
Congress.  There  must  be  an  effective  way  to 
handle  "clean  bills"  that  is,  measures  that 
Are  Introduced  after  ccHnmlttee  considera- 
tion has  been  completed,  to  reflect.  In 
"clean"  draft  form,  the  amendments  that 
the  committee  recommends  to  the  House 
or  Senate.  If  a  Member  should  query  a  bill 
status  system  concerning  "H.R.  1234"  and 
be  advised  that  the  bill  had  been  Indefinitely 
postponed,  he  would  be  rightfully  concerned 
to  leam  at  a  later  date  that  a  "clean  bill" 
had  been  Introduced  as  "H.R.  8456"  and  had 
gained  the  approval  of  the  Congress. 

As  computers  don't  like  undefined,  un- 
structured data,  every  bill  that  goes  Into 
the  system  must  be  analyzed  and  given  a 
title  or  reference  in  accord  with  the  sys- 
tem's subject  matter  Index.  This  takes  time. 
Tet  the  system  must  be  immediately  respon- 
sive. Think  of  the  logjam  at  the  beginning  of 
a  Congress  when  hundreds  of  proposals  are 
Introduced  at  one  time.  There  Is  no  require- 
ment, nor  Is  there  likely  to  be  one,  that 
Members  conform  the  titles  of  bills  they 
introduce  with  some  standard  subject  mat- 
ter index.  To  fit  each  bUl  into  a  standard 
index  will  require  Individual  evaluation  by 
the  Congressional  Research  Service.  This, 
and  other  analyses  that  must  be  made  if 
the  system  is  to  be  of  real  vtUue,  will  require 
considerable  time  for  much  of  the  legisla- 
tion introduced.  An  apparent  solution  is  a 
temporary  system  based  on  bill  nxunber  and 
title.  Then,  when  action  is  scheduled  on  the 
bill,  it  could  be  placed  In  the  permanent  data 
system.  The  delay  between  introduction  and 
action  would  give  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  time  to  analyze  the  bUl  and  to  struc- 
ture its  contents  in  data  forms  acceptable 
to  a  computer. 

There  are  countless  other  problems  that 
must  be  anticipated  and  researched  before 
a  bill  status  system  concept  should  be  al- 
lowed near  a  computer. 

THESE  ABE  A  NUMBER  OP  SYSTEMS  DESIGN  CON- 
CEPTS AND  OTHER  IMPORTANT  CONSIDERATIONS 
THAT  MUST  BE  TAKEN  INTO  ACCOUNT  IF  THE 
CONGRESS  IS  TO  UTILIZE  COMPUTERS  EFFBC- 
TTVELT 

Computer  CompatlbUlty  Is  Essential  to  the 
Efficient,  Effective  Use  of  Computers  in  Con- 
gress: 

Computer  usage  in  Congress  will  evolve 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  It  Isnt  practical 
or  even  possible  to  develop  in  one  cycle  a 
comprehensive  system  covering  all  possible 
computer  applications.  What  Congress  must 
do  is  develop  computer  systems  on  a  modular 


basis  with  the  view  that  systems  that  relate 
to  the  substantive  legislative  process  will 
ultimately  interface  or  even  merge.  Congres- 
sional computer  development  will  be  like 
planting  plugs  of  zoysla  grass. 

The  interests  of  the  Congress  demand  that 
these  modules  be  capable  of  mutual  inter- 
action at  some  future  date.  Computers  sup- 
porting the  substantive  legislative  process 
must  be  able  to  "talk  to  each  other"  through 
data  exchange,  as  data  systems  grow  and  the 
data  they  maintain  begins  to  Intermingle 
with  data  in  other  legislative  systems. 

This  means  that  congressional  computers 
In  both  the  House  and  Senate  that  support 
or  potentially  Interface  with  the  substantive 
legislative  process  must  be  compatible  be- 
tween themselves  and  with  the  basic  budget 
systems  maintained  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  Data  generated  at  various 
points  within  the  government  must  be 
merged  and  evaluated,  for  understanding  by 
all  concerned. 

There  must  be  uniformity.  Otherwise, 
computers  will  not  work.  If  the  Senate  were 
to  develop  a  system  that  stated  the  date  as 
3  November  1969",  the  House  were  to  use 
"11/3/69",  and  the  Executive  branch  were  to 
use  "November  3,  1969",  hopeless  confusion 
would  be  the  computer  output  rather  than 
valuable  Infonnatlon  Congress  needs. 

The  development  and  maintenance  of  a 
broad  spectrum  of  classifications,  standards, 
and  conventions  essential  to  an  acceptable 
level  of  compatibility  will  be  a  difficult,  time- 
consuming  and  permanent  Job.  Some  people 
say  it  is  Impossible.  Others  suggest  that  it 
is  not  necessary.  But  they  are  wrong.  Com- 
patibility Is  the  key  to  effective  use  of  com- 
puters In  Congress,  and  compatibility  re- 
quires a  unified  approach  at  the  operational 
level  in  the  development  of  Initial  systems 
Congress  urgently  requires.  A  unified  ap- 
proach to  the  development  of  computer  sys- 
tems directly  relating  to  the  substantive 
legislative  process  must  either  be  the  cardi- 
nal rule,  or  you  can  virtually  write  the  fu- 
ture effectiveness  of  Congress  "off  the 
books". 

During  the  Design  Stage,  the  Architecture 
of  Congressional  Computer  Systems  Must  Be 
Tailored  To  Meet  the  Needs  of  the  Commit- 
tees: 

Design  of  effective  computer  systems  for 
the  Congress  does  not  aUow  all  535  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  a  choice  in  system 
structure  or  data  format.  Computer  systems 
design  must  reflect  the  same  considerations 
that  led  Congress  to  develop  the  committee 
system,  under  which  the  organizational 
structures  of  the  House  and  Senate  allow 
special  attention  to  be  given  specific  matters 
of  legislative  Interest. 

Variations  in  system  output,  such  as  the 
format  of  the  data,  must  be  kept  within  rea- 
sonable bounds.  The  requirements  of  Mem- 
bers must  be  placed  In  logical  categories  in 
the  same  manner  that  their  interests  are 
categorized  under  the  committee  system. 
This  does  not  compromise  the  interest  of  the 
individual  Member.  The  sum  total  of  com- 
mittee requirements  for  data  is  essentially 
the  same  as  the  collective  requirements  of 
the  Members.  Once  the  systems  are  In  opera- 
tion, the  data  would  be  available  to  individ- 
ual Members  under  whatever  procedures  and 
policies  the  House  and  Senate  may  adopt. 

The  requirements  of  the  committees  dur- 
ing the  systems  design  stage  are  the  immedi- 
ate goal  of  any  congressional  computer  ef- 
fort. Responding  to  this  more  speclflc  objec- 
tive win  be  difficult  enough,  even  consider- 
ing duplication  in  requirements  among  the 
committees. 

The  House  has  21  so-called  "standing"  or 
regular  committees,  the  Senate  has  17.  Apart 
from  the  rules  and  administration  commit- 
tees, with  no  extensive  Interface  with  the 
substantive  legislative  process,  congressional 
committees  are  of  four  categories. 


The  Revenue  Committees:  The  House 
Ways  and  Means  and  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittees raise  revenue.  They  are  Interested 
primarily  in  a  data  flow  from  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  as  to  the  fiscal  con- 
dition of  the  government  and  revenue  esti- 
mates %f  the  funds  that  will  be  paid  into  ihe 
Treasury  under  tax  laws  now  in  effect.  Moat 
of  this  is  heavily  structured,  budget-type 
data. 

The  Appropriations  Committees:  The 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees are  interested  In  structured  budget  data 
from  OMB  In  the  traditional  object  classifi- 
cation format.  In  addition,  these  committees 
are  Interested  In  related  support  data  Justify- 
ing an  expenditure  for  the  particular  Item 
at  the  level  requested,  which  is  a  combination 
of  structured  budget  data  and  reference  or 
historical  data. 

The  Legislative  Committees:  The  various 
legislative  committees,  with  subject-matter 
jurisdiction  over  varying  categories  of  opera- 
tions such  as  "Armed  Services,"  "Labor". 
"Commerce",  etc.,  deal  with  the  authoriza- 
tion of  programs.  Although  requiring  struc- 
tural fiscal  data,  their  primary  Interest  is  in 
contemporary,  reference,  and  historical  data. 

The  "Oversight"  Committees:  The  House 
and  Senate  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tees have  responsibility  to  audit  and  evaluate 
the  economy  and  efficiency  of  government, 
i.e.,  follow  the  appropriated  dollar  to  see  that 
it  Is  properly  expended  In  accordance  with 
the  legislation  authorizing  the  program. 
These  committees  have  a  primary  need  for 
fiscal  data,  but  In  a  different  format  than 
that  presented  In  the  budget  and  used  by  the 
Appropriations  Committees.  The  primary 
need  is  for  Federal  expenditures  set  forth  in 
a  program  format. 

Thus  the  data  requirements  of  all  congres- 
sional committees  subject  to  computer  tech- 
niques can  be  met  by  three  basic  systems: 

( 1 )  a  system  providing  Information  as  to  the 
budget  and  appropriations  cycle,  with  the 
capability  for  formulating  or  arranging  the 
data  In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  differ- 
ent needs  of  the  four  types  of  committees; 

(2)  a  system  encompassing  the  latest  ad- 
vances In  library  science  computer  tech- 
niques to  provide  the  most  effective  retrieval 
capability  for  historical  and  other  unstruc- 
tured data  that  might  be  stored  In  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  or  any  other  depository 
available  to  the  Congress:  and.  (3)  a  bill 
status  system.  In  other  words,  the  systems 
previously  described. 

The  design  of  these  three  basic  systems, 
with  data  structures  and  formats  required 
to  meet  the  needs  of  these  four  basic  types 
of  congressional  committees.  Is  the  immedi- 
ate goal.  This  approach  reduces  the  congres- 
sional computer  system  design  problem  to  a 
manageable  size. 

It  Is  Important.  As  Far  As  the  Use  of  Com- 
puters in  the  Congress  Is  Concerned,  to  Dis- 
tinguish Between  the  Acquisition  of  Data  by 
Computers  and  the  Follow-On  Analysis  of 
This  Data  Using  Computer  Techniques: 

The  application  of  computers  in  Congress 
will  be  a  long  process  that  wUl  evolve  con- 
tinually for  decades.  Use  of  a  modem  coet- 
beneflt  analysis  technique  in  the  Congress 
Is  a  popular  concept — and  quite  reasonably  a 
controversial  subject.  In  practical  terms,  the 
broad  and  meaningful  use  of  such  techniques 
in  the  Congress  Is  a  long  way  off.  In  any 
event,  it  will  depend  upon  Congress'  first  ac- 
quiring the  data  in  the  proper  quantity, 
quality,  form   and  structure   to  analyze. 

Meanwhile,  broad  access  to  fiscal  data 
alone,  without  any  accompanying  etoalytical 
capability,  would  be  of  the  greatest  value. 
Just  a  simple  Inventory  of  the  money.  Just 
a  simple  statement  of  "who"  Is  getting  "how 
much"  for  "what"  would  be  'hawg  heaven" 
for  most  Congressional  committees.  In  con- 
trast to  what  Is  presently  available. 

Congress  must  not  overlook  the  data  to  be 
analyzed  In  grasping  for  analytical  capability. 
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Tbe  Most  Effective  and  Efflcler  t  Computer 
System  Design  Comes  from  Blending  the 
Technical  Expertise  of  the  Computer  Expert 
with  the  Knowledge  of  Those  PsmUlar  with 
the  Field  of  Aprllcatlon  and  Tho  le  Who  WUl 
Use  the  System : 

While  there  are  always  exceptions,  com- 
puter systems  must  be  tallormade.  Pew  ap- 
plications programs  can  be  purchi  tsed  "off  the 
shelf".  The  system  design  must  reflect  the 
highest  level  of  understanding  >f  the  sub- 
stantive process  to  which  the  ( omputer  Is 
to  be  applied.  Good  system  deslg  i  technique 
requires  a  "cycling"  or  repeatel  exchange 
between  computer  experts  and  the  experts 
in  the  field  of  substantive  applli  :atlon.  It  Is 
essential,  therefore,  that  prospective  users 
demand  a  complete  explanation  a  id  data  for- 
mat description  of  a  proposed  system  be- 
fore Implemenatlon  begins. 

This  Is  particularly  Important  If  com- 
puterization of  obsolete  system  s  Is  to  be 
avoided.  Present  noncomputer  d  ita  systems 
often  reflect  the  limitations  of  their  time, 
and  some  of  these  presently  In  use  in  Con- 
gress date  back  to  George  Washington's  ad- 
ministration. These  limitations  i  eed  not  be 
retained  after  computers  are  introduced. 
Example:  There  Is  no  need  to  Unit  the  re- 
quirement for  an  update  of  the  budget  to 
July  1  each  year  as  provided  In  i  he  Reorga- 
nization Act.  Computers  can  pr  )vide  for  a 
constantly  updated  budget,  reflecting 
changes  as  they  are  made. 

Only  through  the  blending  o  computer 
expertise  with  that  relating  to  tie  proposed 
application  can  such  llmltatlors  on  data 
flow  be  Identified  and  discarded.  Only  by 
such  discussions — In  a  "give  anc  take"  en- 
vironment— can  an  optimum  system  be  de- 
vised. Such  discussions  are  essential  before 
any  system  Is  slated  for  Implemen  atlon. 

THERE  MUST  BB  AN  ACHEED-tJPON  I  LAN  DELIN- 
EATING RESPONSIBILITT  FOR  THE  (  RDESLT  AND 
EFFECrrVE  INTRODUCTION  AND  U  IE  OF  COM- 
PUTERS  IN  THE  CONGRESS 

Applying  Computers  to  Cong]  ess  Imme- 
diately Becomes  a  Question  of  Who  Does 
What: 

There  are  a  number  of  potentla  I  players  in 
the  congressional  computer  garnet  each  with 
different  roles.  It  Is  essential  that; the  funda- 
mental question  "who  does  what?  '  be  settled 
In  advance  of  computer  system  d(  velopment. 
Otherwise,  the  success  of  the  overall  effort 
will  be  endangered  from  even  an 
source 

All  parties  potentially  Involvdd  In  com- 
puter use  In  Congress  can  be  s^t  forth  in 
three  categories.  First,  the  users 
tern,  that  Is.  the  committees  aiid  the  In- 
dividual Members.  Second,  tho»  will  have 
policy  control  over  system  development  and 
use.  Third,  those  who  will  have 
responsibility  for  the  development,  mainte- 
nance, and  continual  Improvement  of  com' 
puter  systems 

At  this  point,  a  traditional  philosophy  of 
congressional    operations    comes 
Congressional  committees  do  not 
volved  In  the  routine  operation  of 
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additional 


Into  play, 
become  In- 
the  various 


systems  and  services  that  support  the  legls 


latlve  process  and  the  Congress 
Example:  The  staff  of  the  Joint 


on  Printing  does  not  directly  rianage  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  but  rather 
serts  policy  control  over  those  oUclals  with 
this  responsibility. 

The  advantage  of  this  policy  Is  that  it  will 
allow  the  congressional  commltte  »  to  malU' 


tain  the  necessary  Independent 


and  policy  control.  If  the  comiilttee  were 
to  become  Involved  In  the  day'  to-day  op- 
erations through  the  use  of  Its  staff,  then 
the  committee  would  have  no  "leverage"  In 
maintaining  "oversight"  and  po:  ley  control 
over  the  operations. 

In  keeping  with  this  policy,  ciingresslonal 
committees  should  not  become  Involved  In 
actual  computer  system  design  and  opera- 


in  general. 
Committee 


"oversight" 


tlons,  but  should  remain  aloof.  Only  thus  can 
the  proper  policy  control  and  the  essential 
"oversight"  function  be  maintained  on  a  vi- 
able basis. 

The  House  and  Senate  Committees  With 
Administrative  Jurisdiction  Have  Primary 
Policymaking  Control  Over  Computer  System 
Development  and  Maintenance  In  Their  Re- 
spective Houses: 

In  keeping  with  the  policy  of  avoiding 
change  or  distortion  of  the  present  legisla- 
tive or  parliamentary  system,  it  Is  logical 
that  the  House  Committee  on  Administra- 
tion and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  maintain  Jurisdiction  over 
computer  system  development  and  mainte- 
nance In  their  respective  houses. 

However,  the  emphasis  on  the  oversight 
and  policy  control  these  two  committees 
assert  should  be  on  the  final  product  the 
committees,  the  individual  Members,  and 
other  units  of  the  Congress  require.  Both  of 
these  administrative  committees  should  de- 
termine informational  requirements  and  see 
that  whatever  operational  unit  has  responsi- 
bility for  providing  these  requirements  de- 
livers "the  goods". 

This  approach  allows  the  subordinate  opera- 
tional unit  in  the  Congress  with  jurisdiction 
over  development  and  maintenance  of  a  par- 
ticular system  to  "merge"  the  requirements 
of  the  House  and  Senate  into  one  system  that 
will  provide  for  the  needs  of  both.  Not  only 
win  this  allow  for  compatibility  in  computers 
between  the  House,  the  Senate,  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch,  but  It  will  also  avoid  costly 
and  unnecessary  duplication  in  computer 
systems  between  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

There  is  ample  precedent.  All  major  con- 
gressional subordinate  support  units — that 
Is,  the  General  Accounting  Office,  the 
Library  of  Congress,  and  the  Government 
Printing  Office — have  always  operated  un- 
der this  principle.  Both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  levy  requirements  against  these  units 
In  terms  of  the  product  required.  Neither  the 
House  nor  the  Senate  require  some  unique 
auditing  approach,  library  reference  system, 
or  printing  classification  that  forces  a  divi- 
sion or  duplication  of  operations. 

The  same  fundamental  policy  must  apply 
to  computers.  With  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate administrative  committees  saying  what 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  want,  rather 
than  how  to  meet  the  requirements,  the  op- 
erational units  can  merge  these  needs  Into 
a  unified  compatible  system. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Op- 
erations Should  Undertake  Long -Range 
Policy-Oriented  Studies  of  the  Informational 
Needs  of  Congress  as  a  Whole: 

A  vast  Improvement  in  basic  data  as  to 
to  the  budget  and  appropriations  cycle  is 
within  our  grasp.  With  additional  funds,  lim- 
ited improvements  can  be  made  in  the  refer- 
ence and  research  activities  of  the  Library 
of  Congress.  An  effective  bill  status  system 
can  be  developed  within  a  reasonable  time 
period — assuming  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
Is  recognized  and  proper  discipline  Is  kept 
during  development. 

The  advantages  of  this  data  acquisition 
capacity  are  small  compared  to  those  that 
will  flow  from  the  use  of  advanced  com- 
puter techniques  in  the  simulation  and  anal- 
ysis of  legislative  proposals  and  appropriation 
requests,  and  in  the  audit  of  government 
operations.  Such  sophisticated  systems  can- 
not be  developed  overnight.  They  must  evolve 
from  the  more  rudimentary  computer  capac- 
ity discussed  here.  Painstaking  analysis 
must  be  made  of  the  overall  Informational 
requirements  of  Congress  as  a  prelude  to  the 
development  of  more  sophisticated  computer 
capacity. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Op- 
erations Is  Ideally  suited  to  carry  on  such 
studies  and  analyses.  It  has  no  legislative  au- 
thority, but  no  other  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress has  comparable  Jurisdiction  regarding 
congressional  operations.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee can  operate  effectively  In  this  area 


without  concern  that  its  work  impinges  upon 
the  jurisdiction  of  other  congressional  com- 
mittees. Its  reports  need  not  and  undoubt- 
edly will  not  always  reflect  the  optimum  ap- 
proach Congress  should  follow,  but  they  can 
provide  the  essential  discussion  base,  for 
those  who  might  disagree,  to  offer  affirmative 
and  constructive  criticism. 

In  a  sense,  the  overall  application  of  com- 
puters to  the  Congress  requires  "discussion 
drafts"  of  proposed  computed  system  capac- 
ity. The  Joint  Committee  offers  the  most 
comprehensive  Jurisdiction  for  the  develop- 
ment of  these  studies. 

The  Comptroller  General  Has  the  Respon- 
sibility to  Establish  the  Essential  Classifica- 
tions and  Other  Standards  Necessary  to  Pro- 
vide the  Government  with  a  Computer  Sys- 
tem to  Support  the  Budget  and  Appropria- 
tions Cycle : 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 
requires  the  Comptroller  General  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  "develop,  establish,  and  maintain 
standard  classifications  of  programs,  activi- 
ties, receipts,  and  expenditures  .  .  ."  neces- 
sary for  the  development  of  a  computer  sys- 
tem to  support  the  budget  and  appropria- 
tions cycle.  This  delegation  of  authority  ex- 
tends to  the  Comptroller  General  the  respon- 
sibility to  develop  and  maintain  a  compati- 
bility "linkage"  between  the  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies  in  the  Executive  Branch 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
While  primary  responsibility  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  computer  system  to  support  the 
budget  and  appro[>riatlons  cycle  rests  with 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the  act 
provides  for  the  Comptroller  General's  "co- 
operation" in  this  task,  to  see  that  the  vari- 
ous classifications  in  the  overall  system  that 
Is  developed  reflect  the  needs  of  the  Congress. 

The  Comptroller  General  should  extend  the 
classifications  and  other  standards  developed 
In  cooperation  with  OMB  to  systems  in  Con- 
gress interfacing  with  the  substantive  legis- 
lative process.  This  means  that  when  other 
units  of  the  Congress  develop  a  computer 
system,  the  standards  that  are  necessary  to 
assure  compatibility  of  the  new  system  with 
the  basic  system  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  will  be  provided  by  the  Comp- 
troller General.  The  Comptroller  General  will 
not  become  Involved  in  computer  system  de- 
sign and  development  for  other  subordinate 
units  of  the  Congress,  but  will  provide  the 
"rosetta  stone"  of  compatibility  that  is  es- 
sential to  effective  use  of  computers  In  Con- 
gress. 

The  Subordinate  Units  of  Congress  Should 
Maintain  Responsibility  for  the  Development 
of  Computer  Systems  under  the  Overall  Pol- 
icy Control  of  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Administration: 

Those  units  of  Congress  with  present  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  the  data  under  tra- 
ditional systems  of  processing  should  be  di- 
rectly responsible  for  systems  design,  main- 
tenance, and  Improvement.  The  Clerks  and 
Sergeants  at  Arms  of  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate should  have  responsibility  for  applying 
computers  to  the  various  housekeeping  op- 
erations. These  officials  should  also  maintain 
responsibility  for  the  mailing  list  operations 
and  whatever  computer  applications  the 
House  and  Senate  may  desire  regarding  the 
tabulations  of  votes  on  the  floors  of  the  two 
houses. 

The  other  main  computer  applications  re- 
ferred to  earlier  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  the  Library  of 
Congress,  with  an  increasing  role  by  the 
Government  Printing  Office  as  concepts  such 
as  "text  editing"  and  computer  typesetting 
prove  out  and  are  implemented.  To  the  ex- 
tent these  Congressional  support  units  need 
computers,  then  they  should  be  primarily 
responsible  for  system  development,  subject 
to  compatibility  standards  set  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  under  authority  extended  him 
in  Title  n  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970. 
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A   PI.AN    FOR    APPLYING    COUPCTSR8   IN    THE 
CONGRESS 

The  Committees  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  commit- 
tees, Independently,  should  oversee  the  de- 
velopment of  computer  systems  by  their  sub- 
ordinate units  to  ensure  that  the  computer 
capacity  to  be  provided  meets  the  needs  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  as  a  whole.  To  a 
great  extent  this  means  developing  "layman- 
like"  statements  of  proposed  computer  sys- 
tems. If  subordinate  officials  of  Congress  re- 
sponsible for  system  development  can't  fully 
explain  the  system  output  to  the  complete 
satisfaction  of  a  layman,  then  they  have  not 
gotten  to  the  point  where  the  system  should 
be  Implemented.  Testimony  of  reports  as  to 
"progress"  being  made  should  not  be  ac- 
cepted as  substitutes  for  actual  computer 
system  descriptions. 

The  House  and  Senate  committees  should 
order  studies  of  the  individual  Members'  of- 
fices to  obtain  an  authoritative  determina- 
tion of  potential  computer  applications 
(apart  from  bill  status,  and  budget  and  ap- 
propriations) that  might  be  of  assistance 
now.  Of  particular  interest  should  be  devel- 
opment of  a  computerized  filing  system  that 
would  form  the  basis  for  updating  the  Mem- 
ber's computerized  mailing  lists,  as  well  as 
relieve  his  staff  of  the  drudgery  involved  in 
the  maintenance  of  present  filing  systems.  As 
these  systems  may  be  linked  directly  to  basic 
congressional  computer  systems  supporting 
the  substantive  legislative  process,  compati- 
bility should  be  maintained  through  the 
Comptroller  General  by  means  of  the  stand- 
ards adopted  under  the  authority  of  the  Re- 
organization Act. 

This  project  should  be  undertaken  on  a 
pilot  basis,  and  the  basic  system  should  be 
"proved  out"  before  any  computer  peripherals 
are  installed  in  Member's  offices. 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  should  con- 
tinue the  present  active  development  and 
improvement  of  computerized  mailing  lists  to 
Improve  the  communicative  link  between  In- 
dividual Members  and  constituents. 

The  Congressional  Research  Service  and 
the  Library  of  Congress : 

The  first  Job  for  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  Is  to  develop  requirements  for 
a  comprehensive  bill  status  system.  This 
computer  application  is  difficult,  but  never- 
theless within  the  present  state  of  the  art. 

The  Congressional  Research  Service  and 
Library  of  Congress  generally.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Joint  Committee  on  Congres- 
sional Operations,  should  study  and  delin- 
eate what  computers  now  offer  in  areas  of 
reference  and  research.  This  problem  defi- 
nition is  mandatory  before  any  substantial 
sums  of  money  are  expended  on  Congres- 
sional  Research   Service   computer   systems. 

The  Comptroller  General: 

The  Comptroller  General  should  modular- 
ize his  efforts  in  the  computer  field  to  main- 
tain Identity  of  different  programs  and  ob- 
jectives that  must  b«  carried  out  on  a 
parallel  basis. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  should  ob- 
tain computer  capacity  corresponding  to  that 
which  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
uses  in  the  preparation  and  maintenance  of 
the  budget.  This  will  allow  the  Comptroller 
General's  staff  and  Interested  Members  of 
the  Congress  and  their  staffs  to  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  computer  operation  In  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  This 
familiarization  is  essential  to  future  budget 
and  appropriations  cycle  system  design  and 
the  bringing  of  this  capacity  Into  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  on  a  broad  and  effective  basis. 
Members  and  committees  conversant  with 
computer  operation  would  also  find  this  of 
Ihimedlate  value.  The  Congress  has  data  and 
program  tapes  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
available,  but  nothing  is  being  done  with 
them. 

Congress  must  have  a  budget  and  appro- 
priations  computer   system   comparable   to 


and  compatible  with  the  system  used  by  the 
OMB  of  the  Executive  Branch  to  prepare 
and  maintain  the  budget.  Fundamentally, 
Congress  must  have  the  capacity  to  make 
independent  evaluations  of  its  own  data  for 
use  by  the  Congress.  An  independent  Con- 
gressional computer  system  Is  also  necessary 
to  solve  the  "executive  privilege"  problem. 
Obviously,  the  President  would  never  permit 
the  Congress  direct  access  to  Executive 
Branch  computer  systems.  They  contain  data 
about  discretionary  matters,  future  policies 
and  expenditures,  possible  courses  of  action, 
etc.,  etc.,  that  the  President  logically  wants 
to  remain  confidential.  Yet  such  data  Is 
often  Intermixed  with  that  which  Congress 
can  justly  claim  and  must  ineed  for  legis- 
lative purposes.  Therefore  the  transfer  of 
data  tapes  and  disks  from  OMB  to  Congres- 
sional computer  systems  is  the  only  practical 
way  of  communication  which  also  protects 
the  Informational  Integrity  of  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President. 

Plans  should  be  made  to  bring  Into  the 
Legislative  Branch  the  new  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  computer  system  McKlnsey 
and  Company  has  designed  to  support  the 
budget  and  appropriations  cycle  [  1  ] .  As  with 
the  present  system,  this  will  begin  with  com- 
patible hardware  in  the  Legislative  Branch 
plus  the  acquisition  of  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  computer  programs  and 
data  base.  On  the  basis  of  this  system, 
future  analytical  capacity  for  the  Congress 
will  be  developed.  Classifications  and  other 
standards  for  this  system  must  be  extended 
to  all  systems  in  the  Congress  that  interface 
with  the  substantive  legislative  process. 

A  clear,  laymanlike  description  of  this  new 
budget  and  appropriation  computer  system 
under  development  in  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  should  be  created  and  pro- 
vided to  the  Congress.  If  Members  and  their 
staffs  know  exactly  what  the  new  system  is 
designed  to  provide  in  the  form  of  data, 
much  of  the  mystery  and  complexity  that 
presently  envelop  the  concept  would  disap- 
pear. 

There  should  be  developed  a  hierarchy  of 
categories  of  classifications,  standards,  and 
conventions  that  are  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a  compatibility 
linkage  between  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  legislative  computer  systems. 

The  highest  order  of  budget  classifications 
is  the  budget  and  appropriations  system  It- 
self, In  that  there  will  be  companion  systems 
technically  of  the  same  "order"  or  "level"  for 
use  in  both  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
Branches  of  Government! 

The  next  order  of  classifications  is  for  the 
variations  in  which  the  basic  budget  can  be 
formatted  to  meet  the  unique  requirements 
of  different  officials.  At  present,  there  are 
1200  budget  accounts  in  the  budget.  But 
these  1200  accounts  cannot  be  rearranged  in 
any  simple  way  to  translate  the  budget  data 
they  contain  from,  say,  the  traditional  object 
classification  the  Appropriations  Committees 
require  to  the  program  classification  the 
Government  Operations  Committees  require, 
or  any  other  classifications  that  are  needed  in 
both  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Branches. 

ITie  present  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  effort  under  the  so-called  "McKlnsey 
Report"  Is  to  go  down  to  seven  or  eight  thou- 
sand cost  elements  that  can  be  arranged  into 
any  format  that  might  be  required. 

Information  as  to  these  varying  categories 
or  formats  must  be  provided  Congress  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  There  is  at  least  the 
outside  chance  that  Congress  might  require 
other  formats  of  the  budget  that  do  not  pres- 
ently fall  within  the  contemplation  of  the 
OMB's  proposed  system. 

Below  these  basic  budget  classifications  are 
tiers  of  other  classification  standards  and 
conventions  relating  to  systems  design  and 
data  that  directly  affect  compatibility.  These 
classifications  soon  become  so  technical  In 
nature  as  to  be  beyond  the  Interest  of  anyone 
other  than  computer  technicians.  However, 


congressional  computer  technicians  must 
understand  them  to  protect  compatibility 
and  the  generad  Interests  of  the  Congress. 

Identification  of  these  various  categories  is 
an  essential  first  step  in  the  development  of 
effective  standards.  • 

The  Comptroller  General,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Director,  Congressional  Research 
Service,  should  begin  an  inventory  of  sub- 
stantive data  bases  in  and  outside  the  Federal 
Government  and  that  might  be  of  interest  or 
value  to  the  various  congressional  commit- 
tees. Included  would  be  whatever  computer- 
ized data  bases  have  been  developed  either  in 
the  Executive  Branch  or  can  be  obtained, 
that  would  be  of  Interest  to  specific  commit- 
tees. 

As  an  example,  data  on  unemployment 
and  labor  trends  from  the  Department  of 
Labor,  presently  maintained  in  computer 
form,  could  be  adapted  and  made  available 
to  the  House  and  Senate  Labor  Committees. 
Adequate  safeguards,  however,  would  have 
to  be  maintained  to  protect  the  purity  of  the 
basic  congressional  system  from  whatever  in- 
compatibility may  lurk  In  the  data  obtained 
by  this  means,  as  well  as  whatever  computer 
capacity  may  presently  exist  In  the  Congress 
that  Interfaces  with  the  substantive  legisla- 
tive process. 

This  inventory  would  be  reviewed  and  as- 
sessed incident  to  the  preparation  of  an  In- 
dividual report  concerning  the  potential 
benefits  of  computers  to  each  specific  com- 
mittee. In  the  preparation  of  these  reports, 
the  Comptroller  General  would  adhere  to 
the  similarity  In  structure  of  various  com- 
mittees referred  to  earlier  In  this  paper  so 
that  he  could  provide  the  computer  capac- 
ity for  all  committees  and  Members  by  the 
determination  of  a  net  requirement  to  be 
obtained  from  the  operation  of  one  basic 
system. 

Discussions  should  be  held  with  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Congressional  Research  Service,  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  and  other  pos- 
sible support  units  of  the  Congress  whose 
data  requirements  interface  with  the  sub- 
stantive legislative  process,  to  work  out  a 
system  of  maintaining  standards  on  a  legis- 
lative-wide basis. 

The  General  Accounting  Office's  require- 
ments for  computer  capacity  should  be  eval- 
uated, aiming  at  the  development  of  a  mod- 
em audit  concept  based  upon  computer  us- 
age. By  this  means,  the  GAO's  requirements 
could  be  merged  into  those  developed  in  the 
Congress  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  and 
costly  duplication,  as  well  as  possible  prob- 
lems of  Incompatibility. 

There  Should  Be  a  Congressional  Computer 
Working  Group: 

For  reasons  already  discussed,  there  is  little 
likelihood  of  obtaining  rigid  centralized  pol- 
icy control  over  computer  system  develop- 
ment in  Congress.  Nor  is  such  an  approach 
necessarily  desirable  except  In  the  area  of 
computer  standards,  to  assvire  compatibility, 
and  they  are  of  little  concern  to  the  average 
user. 

Yet  the  nature  of  systems  design  requires 
some  degree  of  overall  coordination.  This 
coordination  could  be  brought  about  by  a 
quasi-formal  working  group.  This  group 
would  represent  the  chairmen  of  the  various 
committees  Involved  in  system  design  and 
implementation,  as  well  as  the  Comptroller 
General,  the  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Research  Service,  and  the  Public  Printer. 
This  group  could  Identify  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  will  Inevitably  plague  computer 
system  development  In  the  Congress  and  re- 
port these  problems  to  the  appropriate  offi- 
cials so  that  they  might  be  resolved  In  a 
timely  manner.  Aside  from  the  limited  but 
Important  function,  such  a  group  would  have 
no  power  and  would  not  undertake  any  con- 
certed action  of  a  formal  nature. 

CONCLUSION 

As  the  93rd  Congress  begins  Its  delibera- 
tions, the  complex  question  of  limiting  Fed- 
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eral  expenditures  will  be  a  prlmar; 
concern.  It  Is  a  fact  of  life  that 
nor  nation  can  live  within  available 
without    reliable    information 
and  expenditures.  For  this  reason 
that  among  the   solutions  that 
will  be  the  granting  of  top  prlorltj 
velopment  of  the  computer 
port   the   budget   and   appropriations 
Above  all   other  considerations 
most  critical  need  of  the  Congress 
nual  expenditures  at  the  $250  bl 
even  a  minor  Improvement  In  the  i 
appropriation  system  would  save 
Computers   are    the   only   hope 
Congress  has  to  acquire  the  basic 
to  control  expenditures.   Without 
there  can  be  no  effective  Congress 
mately,  no  democratic  system 
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As  the  93rd  Congress  of  the  United  States 
commences  its  two  years  of  work,  each  day's 
newspaper  has  some  story  about  It's  feeling  of 
Inadequacy  to  do  the  task  that  it  must.  The 
Congress  wishes  to  regain  certain  lost  powers, 
yet,  despite  the  saying  that  knowledge  is 
appUca-  power.  It  has  done  little  to  gain  the  ordered 
-Merrill,  knowledge  that  the  computer  can  help  to 
produce. 

In  this  Issue,  Ernest  Baynard  gives  an  au- 
thoritative  prescription   for   setting   up   the 
nation's  most  important  computer  system, 
one  which  now  does  not  even  exist.  It  is  a 
prescription  applicable  to  the  legislative  bod- 
study  of      les  of  many  national  governments,  and  of 
special      critical  importance  to  the  US  Congress  at 
help  ",      this  time. 

The  changes  that  computers  have  wrought 

McC  ory   sug-      upon  the  operations  of  the  world's  business 

;!xtension     and   Induatries   are   well  known.   They   are 
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often  a  competitive  necessity.  The  US  Con- 
gress recognized  this  by  authorizing  billions 
of  dollars.  In  the  past  two  decades,  for  com- 
puters in  the  Executive  Branch,  so  that  there 
are  now  more  than  5000  computers  in  use  by 
Federal  Departments  and  Agencies.  Yet  the 
Congress  itself  has  less  than  a  dozen,  and 
these  are  used  predominantly  for  "house- 
keeping" operations  unrelated  to  the  legisla- 
tive process. 

That  legislative  process  must  be  revital- 
ized. The  Congress  knows  this.  Will  it  act 
to  regain  a  healthy  competence  and  effective 
partnership  with  the  other  branches  of  Gov. 
emment? 


$75,000 


FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE  OP  SENA- 
TOR CASE 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  follow- 
ing is  a  combined  statement  for  Mrs.  Case 
and  all  of  our  assets  and  liabilities  at 
the  end  of  1972  and  our  income  for  that 
year: 

Combined  financial  statement  of  Senator 
and  Mrs.  Case 

ASSETS 

Cash  in  checking  and  savings  ac- 
counts (after  provisions  for  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  for  1972),  ap- 
proximately    

Life    Insurance    policies    with   the 
following     Insurers     (current- 
ly providing  for  death   bene- 
fits totaling  $138,500)  : 
U.S.  Group  Life  Insurance. 
Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Conn.  General  Life  Ins.  Co. 
Conn.  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 
Travelers  Insurance  Co. 
Continental  Assurance  Co. 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Soc. 
Provident  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.  of  Philadelphia. 
Cash  surrender  value 

Retirement  contract  with  Federal 
Employees  Retirement  System 
(providing  for  single  life  annuity 
effective  January  3,  1979  of  $33,- 
996  per  annum).  Senator  Case's 
own  contributions  to  the  Federal 
fund  total,  without  interest 

Annuity   contracts    with   Teachers 
Insurance  and  Annuity  Associa- 
tion   and    College    Retirement 
Equities    Fund.    As    at    12/31/72 
these    contracts    (estimated    to 
provide  a  life  annuity — 10-year 
guaranteed        period — effective 
January  1979  of  $2,535),  had  an 
accumulation   value   of 

Securities  as  listed  in  schedule  A.. 

Real  estate :  consisting  of  residence 
building  lot  on  Elm  Avenue,  Rah- 
way,  N.J.,   and   house  in  Wash- 
ington, DC.   (original  cost  plus 
capital  expenditures) 

Tangible  personal  property  in  Rah- 
way  and  Washington,  estimated 

LUbUlties:  None. 


61,390 


44.491 


16.422 
479,  752 


72.817 
15.000 


INCOME  IN    1973 

Senate  salary  and  allowances,  $42,- 
682,  less  estimated  expenses  al- 
lowable as  Income  tax  deductions 
of  $5,850  (actual  expenses  con- 
siderably exceed  this  figure) 

Dividends  and  Interest  on  above  se- 
curities and  accounts 

Lectures  and  Speaking  Engage- 
ments :  Active  Ballot  Association, 
Retail  Clerks   International 

Net  gains  on  sales  of  property 

Schedule  A 
sEcintrriES 

Principal 
amount 
Bonds  and  debentures  of  the  fol- 
lowing, at  cost  (aggregate  market 
value  somewhat  lower) 146.126 


36,  732 
18,953 


1,000 
1,373 
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Schedule  A — Securities — Continued 

Principal 
amount 
American   Telephone   &   Tele- 
graph   Co $12,000 

Cincinnati  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  $4, 000 
Consolidated    Edison    Co.    of 

N.Y $5,000 

Consumers  Power  Co $5,000 

General      Motors     Acceptance 

Corp $5,000 

Mountain    States    Tel.    &    Tel. 

Co    $5,000 

South  Western  Bell  Tel.  Co...  $5,000 

Toledo  Edison  Co $5,000 

Stocks  (common,  unless  otherwise 

noted)  at  market: $433,266 

No.  of 
shares 

American  Natiu*al  Gas  Co 200 

Chubb  Corp 1.000 

Consolidated     Edison    Co.    of 

N.Y.,  $5  Pfd 50 

DuPont 40 

General  Electric  Co 340 

General  Motors  Corp 420 

Household  Finance  Corp 750 

International     Business     Ma- 
chines Corp 128 

Investors  Mutual,  Inc 2.  745 

Kenllworth  State  Bank 27 

Marine  Midland  Corp 563 

Merck  &  Company,  Inc 400 

Morgan,  J.  P 22 

National     Community     Bank, 

Rutherford 600 

Reynolds  Industries 100 

Trl-Continental  Corp 1,598 

United  Counties  Trust  Co 1,  204 

Warner  -  Lambert  Pharmaceu- 
tical Co 300 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  know  of  no  further  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  concluded. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  may 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  following 
staff  members  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  be  permitted  to  be 
present  on  the  floor  during  the  con- 
sideration and  the  rollcalls  on  H.R.  3298: 
Harker  T.  Stanton,  Michael  R.  McLeod, 
Hemy  J.  Casso,  Forest  W.  Reece.  James 
W.  Glltmier,  James  E.  Thornton,  John  A. 
Baker,  William  A.  Taggart,  Cotys  M. 
Mouser,  and  James  M.  Kendall. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RURAL  WATER  AND  SEWER  GRANT 
PROGRAM! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  now  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  H.R.  3298,  which  the 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


Calendar  No.  81  (H.R.  3298)  a  biU  to  re- 
store the  Rural  Water  and  Sewer  Grant  pro- 
gram under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
without  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis),  is  on  his  way 
to  the  floor.  I  therefore  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
matter  before  the  Senate  this  afternoon 
is  one  of  utmost  importance  to  the  coim- 
try,  and  especially  to  the  rural  sectors  of 
America.  It  has  to  do  with  the  water  and 
waste  disposal  programs  of  the  Nation. 

I  think,  while  the  needs  of  rural 
America,  of  our  small  towns  and  rural 
areas,  are  many,  there  is  perhaps  no 
single  program  that  deserves  any  higher 
priority  than  the  need  to  improve  the 
water  distribution  systems  and  the  waste 
disposal  programs  in  our  small  com- 
munities. 

The  Senate  has  already  approved  the 
substance  of  this  bill  (H.R.  3298),  which 
provides  capital  grants  for  planning  and 
construction  of  rural  water,  sewer,  and 
solid  waste  disposal  systems.  We  have 
approved  that  bUl  on  at  least  15  separate 
occasions,  by  unanimous  votes,  since 
1965;  and  except  for  the  arbitrary  and 
imexpected  action  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  announced  on  January  10, 
in  suspending  and  terminating  this  pro- 
gram retroactive  to  the  first  of  the  year, 
it  would  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  re- 
consider this  matter  again  at  this  time. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  before  us  is 
to  restore  immediately  to  full  operation 
the  sorely  needed  grant  components  of 
the  rural  community  water,  sewer,  and 
solid  waste  disposal  programs  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  Those 
programs  were  terminated  in  a  press  re- 
lease under  the  date  of  January  10.  It 
was  the  first  notice  given  to  the  public 
or  concerned  communities,  even  those 
which  had  applications  pending  and 
partly  processed,  that  this  popular  and 
very  much  needed  program  was  slated 
for  destruction  by  executive  action. 

Mr.  President,  this  sudden  action  to 
suspend  the  making  of  grants  In  connec- 
tion with  the  water  and  waste  disposal 
program,  is  another  of  the  series  of  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  executive  branch  near 
the  end  of  last  year  and  the  turn  of  the 
year  to  terminate  and  abolish  important 
farm  and  rural  programs  and  many 
other  programs  of  vital  importance  to 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  already 
acted  by  overwhelming  majorities  to  re- 
store the  rural  electric  and  rural  tele- 
phone direct  loan  programs,  and  also 
the  rural  environmental  cost  sharing  as- 
sistance program,  the  school  lunch  pro- 


gram shortfalls,  and  the  highway  fund- 
ing bill. 

This  bill  this  afternoon  is  another  to 
remedy  the  damage  caused  by  what  I 
believe  to  be  unwarranted  action  by  the 
executive  branch.  This  is  not  a  partisan 
judgment.  It  is  one  that  is  widely  shared 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  bill  has  already  been  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  and  we  are  acting  on 
the  House  bill  today.  The  temporary 
termination  of  the  program  by  the  action 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  raises 
at  least  three  questions  that  I  think  the 
Senate  must  consider  this  afternoon. 

First  of  all,  does  the  Congess  have  the 
responsibility  and  the  will  and  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  require  that  duly  en- 
acted and  funded  laws  shall  be  enforced 
and  carried  out  by  the  executive  branch? 

On  that  point,  as  much  as  I  believe 
the  bill  has  substantive  value  in  its  own 
right  in  providing  desperately  needed 
water  and  sewer  treatment  facilities, 
there  is  the  larger  question  of  whether 
we  are  going  to  face,  as  each  one  of 
these  issues  comes  up.  the  larger  ques- 
tion of  whether,  once  a  bill  has  been 
passed  by  Congress  and  fimds  provided, 
the  executive  branch  is  then  going  to  be 
permitted  to  nullify  the  actions  of  Con- 
gress. 

We  are  not  questioning  the  President's 
right  to  veto  legislation.  But  what  is  in 
question  here  is  whether,  in  addition  to 
using  that  tool,  the  executive  branch  has 
the  constitutional  right  simply  to  ignore 
legislation  duly  enacted  by  Congress. 

So  that  the  first  question  has  to  do 
with  whether  the  Senate  will  confront  its 
responsibilities. 

The  second  question  is  this:  Should 
the  Congress  restore  the  good-faith  re- 
liability of  government  when  this  trust 
by  its  citizens  has  been  breached  by 
an  ill-advised  and  unilateral  Executive 
action? 

There  is  no  question  at  all  that  there 
were  hundreds  of  communities  across 
the  coimtry  that  fully  expected  this  pro- 
gram to  operate  on  through  the  fiscal 
year.  There  was  no  hint  at  all  during 
the  recent  presidential  campaign  that 
important  water  and  sewer  disposal 
programs  under  this  legislation  would 
be  terminated  once  the  election  was 
over.  That  was  not  even  suggested.  I  am 
sure  it  would  have  been  denied  by  the 
President  or  his  spokesmen  if  anyone 
had  hinted  that. 

So  the  question  is  whether  commiml- 
ties  all  across  the  country,  assuming  the 
law  should  remain  in  operation,  will 
have  their  faith  in  government  seriously 
eroded  by  arbitrary  executive  action  of 
this  kind. 

Then,  third,  and  this  goes  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  program  itself:  Is  this  pro- 
gram, involving  cost-sharing  grants  for 
rural  community  water  systems,  and 
water  and  sewage  collection  disposal 
systems,  and  waste  collection  and  dis- 
posal systems,  is  that  program  needed? 
Is  it  worthy  of  continuation? 

The  answer  to  all  three  of  those  ques- 
tions seems  to  me  must  be  a  resounding 
yes. 

No  one  can  argue  that  this  program  Is 
no  longer  needed.  No  one  with  the  slight- 
est familiarity  with  conditions  In  rural 
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America  can  argue  that  the  need  for 
adequate  and  high-standard  s)lid  waste 
disposal  collection  systems,  or  sewer 
systems  that  are  needed  that  will  meet 
Federal-State  water  quality  standards 
and  for  adequate  and  modem  'vater  sys- 
tems, that  those  needs  suddenly  disap- 
peared on  the  10th  of  Januarj. 

Moreover,  it  cannot  be  arcued  suc- 
cessfully that  the  funds  need<d  for  es- 
sential planning — capital  grants  for 
these  purposes — will  be  availal)le  in  the 
amounts  required  either  from  general 
revenue  sharing  or  from  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

We  can  show  that  readily,  1  think,  if 
that  statement  is  challenged. 

Nor  can  It  be  demonstrated  that  the 
need  for  either  water  or  wast(  disposal 
systems  in  rural  communities  cun  be  met 
by  loans  alone,  without  the  essential 
grant  components. 

Members  of  the  Senate  ur  derstand 
that  this  grant  component  of  this  pro- 
gram, one  that  operates  with  a  com- 
bination of  grants  and  loans,  was  sud- 
denly terminated  by  action  of  tl  le  execu- 
tive. 

I  know,  without  any  question  at  all, 
in  my  State  and  in  other  States  with 
which  I  am  familiar,  that  we  an  going  to 
kill  the  chances  for  water  and  v  aste  dis- 
posal systems  if  we  do  not  reitore  the 
grant  portion  of  the  program. 

Most  of  the  communities  are  right  up 
against  the  limit  of  their  financial  re- 
sources now.  It  certainly  comes  it  an  in- 
opportune time  suddenly  to  pul  the  rug 
from  imder  these  desperately  needed 
water  projects. 

The  great  nationwide  need  wis  led  in 
the  Senate  by  the  leadership  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  V^ermont 
(Mr.  Aiken),  who  is  now  in  th;  Cham- 
ber. The  need  to  adopt  this  lei  rislatlon, 
which  was  done  by  unanimous  vote  in 
1965,  still  exists,  and  has  only  bartially 
been  met  in  the  intervening  8  years 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  he  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administra  ion,  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Uiban  Af- 
fairs, and  the  predecessor  agenci  as,  those 
now  called  the  Environmental  Pi  otection 
Agency. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  f  i  om  Ver- 
lont  will  recall,  through  his  initial  skill 
.  attracting  the  cosponsorship  (k  almost 
trte  entire  membership  of  the  £  enate — 
I  think  the  Senator  had  something  like 
96  or  97  Senators  as  cosponson;  of  the 
bill — the  new  legislation  was  nee  ded  and 
enacted  because  of  the  great,  unn  let  rural 
needs,  and  because  other  agencies  of  the 
Government  had  been  given  the  respon- 
sibility and  authority  to  meet  th  e  needs 
but  simply  did  not  reach  out  o  rural 
America  with  their  program.  So  t  [lat  this 
situation  requires  new  leglslatior ,  giving 
the  job  to  a  tried  and  tested  agei  icy  that 
would  reach  into  rural  America  a^d  meet 
those  needs — that  is,  the  Parmem  Home 
Administration. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  already  approved  tlie  sub- 
stance of  this  bill  (H.R.  3298 > -{capital 
grants  for  plaijiing  and  construction  of 
rural  water,  sewer,  and  solid  waite  dis- 
posal systems — on  at  least  15  separate 
occasions  by  unanimous  votes.  Except  for 
the  illegal  and  unwarranted  action  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  susi^endlng 


and  terminating  the  program  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1973,  it  would  not  be  necessary  for 
us  to  reconsider  it  again  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  immediately  to  restore  to  full  operation 
the  sorely  needed  grant  component  of  the 
rural  community  development  water, 
sewer,  and  solid  waste  disposal  programs 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
These  were  abruptly  and  imilaterally 
terminated  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture effective  on  January  1, 1973,  by  a 
press  release  of  January  10,  1973. 

That  was  the  first  notice  that  con- 
cerned rural  conmiunlties,  even  those 
with  pending  applications,  or  the  general 
public,  or  the  Congress  had  that  this 
popular  and  much  needed  program  was 
slated  for  destruction. 

The  announcement  abolishing  the  wa- 
ter, sewer,  and  solid  waste  disposal  grant 
programs  states  that  the  action  was 
taken: 

a.  To  hold  budget  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1973  to  $250  billion; 

b.  To  keep  outstanding  public  debt 
within  the  statutory  limit  of  $465  billion; 
and 

c.  To  continue  the  program  under 
funds  to  be  appropriated  for  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  general 
revenue  sharing. 

The  Department's  press  release  of 
January  10,  1973,  follows: 

Tkhminatk  FHA  Watee/Waste  Disposal 
Grants 

Washington,  Jan.  10. — As  a  result  of  an 
across-the-board  review  of  federal  programs 
to  hold  1973  budget  outlays  to  $250-bllUon, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  today 
announced  termination  of  planning  and  de- 
velopment grants  In  the  water  and  waste 
disposal  programs  of  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration. The  action  also  will  help  keep  the 
outstanding  public  debt  within  the  statutory 
Umlt  of  »4eS-bllUon. 

Orant  funds  are  stUl  available  to  rural 
communities,  officials  said,  under  other  pro- 
grams.  The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  (FVypc)  of  1972  and  the  revenue  shar- 
ing program  make  substantui  amounts  of 
funds  available  through  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA)  as  well  as  directly 
to  state  and  local  communities.  These  funds 
are  for  use  In  developing  highest  priority 
projects  as  determined  by  local  officials. 

The  FWPC  Act  also  authorizes  EPA  to  pro- 
vide substantial  amounts  In  the  form  of 
grants  for  waste  disposal  purposes. 

Farmers  Home  Administration  will  con- 
tinue the  water  and  waste  disposal  loan  pro- 
gram for  those  communities  unable  to  obtam 
the  necessary  financing  to  repair  or  develop 
urgently  needed  facilities. 

Termination  of  the  FHA  water  and  waste 
disposal  grant  program  became  effective 
Jan.  1. 

Water  and  waste  disposal  grants  were  Ini- 
tiated Jn  1965  to  supplement  the  FHA's  loan 
program  for  planning  and  development  of 
community  water  and  waste  disposal  projects 
In  rural  areas,  when  funds  were  not  available 
from  other  sources. 


electric  and  telephone  direct  loan  pro- 
grams, rural  environmental  cost-sharing 
assistance,  school  lunch  program  short- 
falls, and  the  highway  funding. 

This  bill  is  another  to  remedy  the  dam- 
age caused  by  the  imwarranted  action  of 
the  executive  branch.  The  bill  has  al- 
ready been  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  a  very  large  majority. 

The  temporary  termination  of  this  pro- 
gram by  the  unilateral  action  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  raises  three 
questions : 

First.  Does  Congress  have  the  duty,  the 
wlU,  and  the  constitutional  right  posi- 
tively to  require  that  duly  enacted  and 
fimded  laws  shall  be  enforced  and  car- 
ried out  by  the  executive  branch? 

Second.  Should  the  Congress  restore 
the  good  faith  reliability  of  the  Govern- 
ment when  this  trust  by  its  citizens  has 
been  breached  by  ill-advised  and  unilat- 
eral Executive  action? 

Third.  Is  the  program  involved — cost- 
sharing  grants  for  rural  community  sys- 
tems for  water  distribution,  sewer  col- 
lection and  disposal,  and  solid  waste  col- 
lection and  disposition — still  needed  and 
worthy  of  continuations? 

Mr.  President,  the  answer — our  an- 
swer— to  all  three  questions  is,  and  must 
be,  "Yes" 

First,  Congress  can,  and  must,  insist 
and  reqiUre  that  Federal  laws  that  have 
been  enacted  by  due  process  shall  con- 
tinue in  operation  until  terminated  by 
congressional  action; 

Second.  Congress  can  and  must  restore 
the  faith  and  confidence  of  citizens  and 
communities  in  the  reliability  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  carry  out  implicit  and 
implied  trust  to  continue  the  availability 
and  operation  of  on-going,  duly  enacted, 
and  funded  programs  of  long  standing 
imtil  such  termination  has  been  subjected 
to  public  discussion  and  congressional 
debate  and  action. 

Third.  The  program  involved  in  this 
restoration  bill — cost-sharing  for  rural 
community  sewer,  solid  waste  disposal, 
and  water  systems — is  still  essential  to 
fulfill  a  large  unmet  need  in  country- 
side U.S.A.  that  cannot  otherwise  be  met. 


Mr.  President,  this  sudden  action  to 
suspend  the  making  of  grants,  in  connec- 
tion with  loans,  for  rural  community  wa- 
ter, sewer,  and  solid  waste  disposal  sys- 
tems Is  another  of  a  series  taken  by  the 
executive  branch  at  the  turn  of  the  year 
to  terminate  and  abolish  important  farm 
and  rural  programs  and  many  other  pro- 
grams of  vital  importance  to  long-term 
economic  growth  and  quality  of  life  in 
America. 

The  Senate  has  already  acted  by  over- 
whelming majorities  to  restore  the  rural 


I.     NEED    FOR    THE    PROGRAM 

Mr.  President,  no  one  can  accurately 
and  correctly  argue  that  this  program  is 
no  longer  needed.  No  one  who  is  in  the 
slightest  familiar  with  conditions  in  rural 
America  can  with  truth  argue  that  the 
need  for  adequate,  fully  standard  solid 
waste  disposal  collection  systems,  for 
sewer  systems  that  will  meet  Federal  and 
State  water  quality  standards,  and  for 
adequate  modem  water  systems  has  sud- 
denly disappeared. 

Moreover,  it  caimot  correctly  be  argued 
that  the  funds  needed  for  essential  plan- 
ning and  capital  grants  for  these  pur- 
poses are,  or  will,  be  available  in  the 
amoimts  required  from  either  general 
revenue  sharing  or  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  as  I  shall  show.  Nor 
can  it  be  successfully  demonstrated  that 
the  need  for  either  water  or  waste  dis- 
posal systems  in  rural  commimltles  can 
be  successfully  met  by  loans  alone  with- 
out the  essential  grant  component. 

A.    tJNlCET    NEEDS    ARE    STILL    LARGE 

The  great  nationwide  need  and  adverse 
conditions  In  the  executive  branch  that 
led  the  Senate,  accepting  the  leadership 
of  the  dlstlngiiished    senior  Senator  of 
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Vermont,  to  adopt  this  legislation  by 
unanimous  vote  in  1965  still  exists  and 
has  only  partially  been  met  over  the  in- 
tervening 8  years  through  the  combined 
and  coordinated  efforts  of  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  Economic  Development 
Administration,  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  and  the 
predecessor  agencies  of  what  Is  now 
called  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
It.  responding  to  locsd  rural  plans  and 
needs. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  of  Ver- 
mont, whose  Initial  bill  attracted  the 
cosponsorship  of  almost  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  Senate,  will  recall,  the 
new  legislation  was  needed  and  enacted 
both  because  of  great  unmet  rural  needs 
and  because  other  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment that  had  been  given  responsibility 
and  authority  to  meet  these  needs  simply 
would  not  reach  out  to  rural  America 
with  their  programs.  This  required  new 
legislation  giving  the  job  to  a  tried  and 
tested  agency  that  would  reach  into  rural 
America  and  meet  its  needs — the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration.  As  I  recall,  the 
legislation  was  enacted  with  ihi  initial 
opposition  of  the  then  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  White  House.  But  I  am 
told  that  after  passage  by  Congress,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont  was 
presented  with  the  first  pen  at  the  sign- 
ing ceremony. 

I  have  recent  evidence  of  the  need  In 
my  State,  South  Dakota,  for  Federal  as- 
sistance for  water  and  sewer  improve- 
ments In  communities  large  and  small. 

The  South  Dakota  Development  Group, 
a  private  organization  which  I  have 
created  in  Washington  to  monitor  Fed- 
eral as  well  as  private  programs  which 
may  be  of  assistance  in  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  our  State,  recently  surveyed 
the  mayors  of  every  community  of  more 
than  500  population  in  South  Dakota. 

Those  mayors  responding  said  over- 
whelmingly that  water  and  sewer  proj- 
ects were  the  highest  priority  need  for 
capital  improvements  in  their  communi- 
ties. Of  the  115  communities  surveyed,  63, 
or  55  percent,  responded.  Of  the  respond- 
ing communities,  nearly  every  one  of 
them  cited  water  and  sewer  improve- 
ments as  a  major  priority,  and  24  of  them 
said  It  was  their  highest  priority. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  a  list  of  those  24 
cities  which  rated  water  and  sewer  proj- 
ects their  highest  priority. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Town,  Respondent's  Name,  OmcE.  and 
Response 

1.  Watertown,  Dale  Freeburg,  mayor,  storm 
sewer. 

2.  Huron,  E.  H.  Peterson,  mayor,  water  and 
sewer. 

3.  Yankton,  Rufus  Nye,  city  manager, 
storm  sewer. 

4.  Custer,  Gene  Reese,  mayor,  water  and 
sewer. 

5.  Hlghmore,  Clarence  Busse,  mayor,  water 
system. 

6.  Chamberlain,  Paul  Olson,  mayor,  waste 
water  treatment  plant. 

7.  Spearflsh,  Sever  Eubank,  city  council, 
water  tank  and  sewer  line. 

8.  Springfield.  Marvin  Schamber,  mayor, 
waste  water  disposal. 

9.  Beresford,  Carroll  Hanson,  city  auditor, 
water  treatment  plant. 


10.  Lennox,  Fred  Courey,  mayor,  water  ex- 
pansion and  development. 

11.  Parkston,    Paul    Weiss,    city    auditor, 
water  system. 

12.  Clark,  Vearl  Gergen,  city  auditor,  sewer 
extension. 

13.  Timber  Lake,  Eugene  Gulm,  mayor, 
water  and  sewer. 

14.  Hartford,  Emit  Edberg,  mayor,  water 
and  sewer  line  Improvement. 

15.  Menno,  Don  Schneider,  mayor,  water. 

16.  Brldgewater,  William  Wagner,  mayor, 
storm  sewer. 

17.  Oarretson,  Jon  D.  Wangness,  mayor, 
water  and  sewer. 

18.  Big  Stone  City,  Duane  Storch,  mayor, 
sewage  lagoon. 

19.  Faulkton,  Jarius  Brown,  auditor,  storm 
sewer. 

20.  Armour,  Dr.  Cox,  mayor,  water  main 
replacement. 

21.  Vlborg,  Edwin  Oraber,  mayor,  water 
extension  and  loop  extension. 

22.  Box  Elder,  Ethel  Moore,  city  auditor, 
sewer  system. 

23.  Elk  Point,  Orvllle  Talbott,  mayor,  sew- 
age lagoon. 

24.  Mobrldge,  Herbert  McClellan,  mayor, 
sewage  treatment  plant  Improvement. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  only 
five  of  these  24  communities  are  over 
5,500  population,  the  maximum  for  pri- 
ority eligibility  under  this  Farmers  Home 
Administration  program.  In  19  of  these 
communities,  therefore,  this  program 
would  be  of  value  in  meeting  this  high 
priority  need.  Certainly,  there  are  many 
more  communities,  especially  those  be- 
low 500,  where  no  central  water  and 
sewer  system  ever  will  be  built  without  a 
Federal  loan  and  grant  program. 

At  least  five  localities  in  South  Dakota, 
to  my  knowledge,  were  very  near  ap- 
proval of  grants  and  loans  from  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  for  new 
sewer  projects  when  this  program  was 
unilaterally  repealed  by  the  administra- 
tion. As  a  result  of  the  termination  of  the 
grant  program,  there  is  serious  question 
that  sewer  systems  can  ever  be  built  for 
Monroe,  Astoria,  the  Vivian  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict, the  Renner  area,  and  the  East 
Custer  Sanitary  District.  The  feasibility 
of  these  was  based  on  grants  ranging 
from  $15,500  to  $80,000.  Lack  of  grant 
funds  would  result  in  user  fees  so  high  as 
to  make  them  impractical. 

Even  with  the  grant  program,  Mr. 
President,  residents  of  rural  areas  are 
forced  to  pay  water  and  sewer  user  fees 
much  higher  than  the  average  urban 
area.  One  water  district  In  northeastern 
South  Dakota  will  be  charging  its  cus- 
tomers $9  a  month  for  water.  Another 
district  near  Egan  in  east-central  South 
Dakota  will  have  to  charge  $7  per  month 
for  sewage  collection  and  treatment,  on 
top  of  a  $4  per  month  water  bill. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  Nation  Is  going 
to  have  a  policy  of  making  rural  areas  at- 
tractive and  inviting,  we  cannot  counte- 
nance actions  which  result  in  higher, 
rather  than  lower,  utility  bills  for  rural 
people. 

The  people  In  South  Dakota  tell  me 
that  EPA  money  is  not  available  for  these 
grants.  Although  EPA  has  increased  Its 
share  of  those  few  projects  which  It  does 
fund,  I  am  told  that  the  Increase  does 
little  more  than  cover  the  sharply  higher 
cost  of  the  physical  facilities  involved. 

The  same  conditions  that  led  to  a  need 
for  a  special  rural  water  and  waste  dis- 
posal program  In  1965  still  exist  today,  as 


numerous  publications  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
attest.  Agencies  with  nationwide  respon- 
sibility simply  do  not  extend  their  pro- 
grams to  rural  America  on  a  fair  pro  rata 
basis  in  ways  that  are  adaptable  to  rural 
conditions.  This  is  every  bit  as  much  true 
now  of  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
as  it  was  of  other  agencies  in  1965. 

In  1965,  an  imcovmted  number  of  rural 
commimities,  and  over  2,500  rural  coun- 
ties, lacked  any  kind  of  modem  and  ac- 
ceptable solid  waste  disposal  collection, 
handling,  and  disposition  system. 

Over  44,000,  or  78  percent,  of  the  rural 
communities  lacked  a  modem  adequate 
sewer  system,  in  1965. 

And  about  35,000,  or  62  percent,  of  the 
rural  communities  lacked  the  adequate 
water  distribution  system  equaling  mod- 
ern standards. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  this  data 
from  a  completely  unbiased  and  scientific 
source.  The  situation  with  respect  to  wa- 
ter and  sewer  system  in  rural  America 
was  fully  documented  in  a  published  re- 
port of  the  Economic  Research  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  shall 
not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  read 
the  entire  report,  nor  shall  I  burden  the 
Record  with  the  entire  text.  However,  I 
do  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  the  pertinent 
textual  and  tabular  material  which  re- 
flects the  extent  of  need  for  water  and 
sewer  grants  in  rural  America  at  ap- 
proximately the  time  when  the  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont  and  the  Senate 
first  initiated  successful  legislative  ac- 
tion to  meet  these  needs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Communities  WrrHour  Water  Facilities 

Size  and  location 
On  January  1.  1963.  62  percent,  or  35,000. 
of  the  communities  In  the  United  States  with 
populations  over  25  persons  were  without 
public  water  facilities  (table  1).  All  but  244 
of  these  communities  had  less  than  1,000 
residents:  however,  31  places  had  popula- 
tions over  5,500.  Thus,  these  data  show 
that  most  small  communities  have  not  estab- 
lished public  systems  to  accommodate  their 
Inhabitants.  .  .  Some  regional  differences 
are  apparent  In  table  1.  States  In  the  East 
South  Central  region  had  the  highest  pro- 
portion of  communities  without  public  sys- 
tems (76  percent),  followed  by  the  Middle 
and  South  Atlantic  regions  with  73  percent 
and  71  percent,  respectively.  The  States  with- 
in the  Mountain  region  had  the  lowest  pro- 
pwrtlon,  with  41  percent  of  their  communities 
lacking  public  water  facilities.  The  North- 
east region  was  the  second  lowest  with  48 
percent.  The  differences  between  States  were 
great,  ranging  from  8  percent  In  Utah  to 
90  percent  in  Alaska  (fig.  1) .  Topographic  and 
demographic  differences  between  the  States 
and  regions  probably  account  for  the  varia- 
tions In  water  supply  .  .  . 

coMMtTNirrES  wiTHOtrr  sewage  FACILmXS 

Size  and  location 
The  rapid  growth  ...  of  small  communi- 
ties in  rural  regions  has  necessitated  the 
development  of  diverse  methods  of  sewage 
collection  to  accommodate  scattered  groups 
of  houses,  shopping  areas,  and  school  dis- 
tricts. This  dispersion  of  the  population  and 
prohibitive  costs  have  tended  to  impede  the 
establishment  of  public  faculties.  Most  wide- 
ly used  In  their  place  are  septic  tanks  and 
cesspools,  which  came  Into  prominence  after 
World   War  II   and  continue   to   be   widely 
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TABLE  l.-r 

lUMi 

ER  OF  COMMUNITIES  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  PUBLIC  WATER  FACILITIES,  BY  SIZE,  STATE,  AND  REGION.  1963 

Total 

Size  of  community 

26-999 

1,000-2,499 

2, 500-5, 500 

Over  5, 000 

With            Without 

With 

Without 

With 

Without 

With            Without 

With 

Without 

State  and  region 

nil 

nber            n 

umber 

number 

number 

number 

number 

number           number           number 

number 

Maine... 

337 

551 

248 

546 

41 

3 

23 

2 

25 

New  Hampshire 

171 

271 

117 

270 

30 

1 

9 

15 

Vermont 

197 

266 

157 

264 

23 

1 

7 

1 

10 

Massachusetts 

611 

198 

436 

182 

56 

16 

34 

85 

Rt)ode  Island 

90 
274 

66 
206 

70 
188 

63 
200 

3 
27 

2 
3 

3 
20 

1 

2 

M 

39 

Connecticut 

1 

Northeast 

.680 

1.558 

1.216 

1,525 

180 

26 

96 

6 

188 

1 

New  York 

.597 

1.407 

1,058 

1,394 

224 

2 

124 

10 

191 

1 

New  Jersey 

563 
.107 

608 
3.663 

205 
346 

603 
3,634 

70 
322 

3 
26 

92 
191 

2 
2 

196  .. 

Pennsylvania 

248 

1 

Middle  Atlantic 

,267 

5,678 

1,609 

5,631 

616 

31 

407 

14 

635 

2 

Ohio 

954 

1,598 

454 

1.588 

201 

8 

122 

2 

177 

Indiana 

421 
,018 

1,392 
1,174 

151 
448 

1.390 
1.169 

135 
246 

2 

52 
133 

2 
3 

83 

Illinois 

191 

Michigan 

537 

1,102 

197 

1.090 

161 

72 

10 

107 

2 

Wisconsin 

517 

816 

263 

802 

132 

4 

56 

3 

66 

7 

East  North  Central.. 

.447 

6,082 

1.513 

6.039 

875 

14 

435 

20 

624 

9 

Minnesota 

624 
725 
547 
207 
254 
436 

593 
588 
1,064 
298 
183 
188 

363 
487 
272 
143 
193 
324 

592 
588 
1,064 
298 
182 
188 

135 
134 
130 
49 
36 
69 

1 

r 

58 

47 

69 

68 

Iowa 

57 

Missouri 

76 

North  Dakota 

3 

14 

21 

12 

South  Dakota 

11 

Nebraska 

22 

Kansas 

496 

461 

315 

461 

94 

44 

43 

West  North  Central. 

,289 

3,375 

2,097 

3.373 

647 

2 

256 

289 

Delaware 

39 

173 

15 

173 

14  . 

5 

5 

Maryland    

257 

1,159 

139 

1,157 

S3 

1 

22 

1 

43 

Virginia 

536 

517 
393 
256 

451 

1.0S2 

1,157 

1,175 

503 

862 

396 

362 
137 

87 
213 

1.077 

1,155 

1,151 

499 

855 

(5 

99 
141 

94 
114 

4 

2 
14 
3 

7 

33 

29 

57 
39 
68 

1 
...... 

1 

42    

West  Virginia 

27 

58 

36 

56 

North  Carolina 

3 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Ftorida 

391 

877 

135 

848 

99 

7 

71 

18 

86 

4 

South  Atlantic 

.840 

6,988 

1,484 

6.915 

679 

38 

324 

28 

353 

7 

Kentucky 

346 

1.324 

159 

1,324 

99  . 

47 

41  

Tennesaee 

317 

1,169 

148 

1,165 

75 

4 

46 

48 

Alabama 

3>6 

938 

210 

935 

67 

3 

59 

50 

Mississippi 

232 

582 

97 

579 

66 

2 

37 

1 

32 

East  South  Central. 

,281 

4,013 

614 

4.003 

307 

9 

189 

1 

171 

AfkanMB 

254 

853 

131 

852 

57 

1 

30 

36 

Louisiana 

338 

652 

152 

652 

85  . 

48 

53 

Oklahoma 

415 

464 

243 

4C4 

83  . 

40 

49 

Texas 

,117 

1,462 

539 

1.454 

260 

6 

147 

2 

171 

West  South  Central. 

,124 

3,341 

1,065 

3,422 

485 

7 

265 

2 

309 

Montana 

225 

168 

158 

168 

37  . 

16 

14 

Idaho 

185 
108 

142 
64 

117 
73 

142 
64 

34  . 
16. 

18 

11 

16 

8 

Wyoming..          .  . 

Colcrado 

320 

258 

227 

258 

42  . 

19 

32 

New  Mexico 

255 
146 

183 
213 

200 
81 

182 
213 

21 
30  . 

1 

13 

16 

21 

19 

Arizona. 

Utah 

310 

56 

25 

61 

228 

35 

25 

61 

43  . 

9  . 

16 

6 

23 

6 

Nevada 

Mountain 

,605 

1,114 

1.119 

rrrfs 

232 

1 

115 

139 

Washington 

493 

1,181 

335 

1,175 

79 

1 

38 

3 

41 

2 

Oregon. 

386 

.215 

290 
694 

279 
684 

289 
681 

47  . 
156  . 

31 
128 

1 
4 

29 

247 

California 

9 

Alaska 

33 

282 

14 

278 

13 

3 

2 

4 

1 

Hawaii 

90 

108 

51 

106 

20 

2 

11  

8 

Pacific 

,217 

2.555 

1,363 

2,529 

315 

6 

210 

8 

329 

12 

United  States 

2 

,750 

34,794 

12,080 

34,550 

4,336 

134 

2,297 

79 

3,037 

31 
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Housing  units 


State  and  region 


Total  > 
number 


Public  or  private 
system 

Per- 
Number    cent 


Individual  well 


Other  or  none 


Number 


Per- 
cent 


Per- 
Number      cent 


1,736.268       74         503.892       22 


88,449 


Maine                   ..  338,322  192.245  57  112,390  33  33,687  10 

New  Hampshire 195,537  118.845  61  66,581  34  10,111  5 

Vermont 136,307  79,513  58  32,243  24  24,551  18 

Massachusetts 940.361  822.305  87  107.937  12  10.119  1 

Rhode  Island 149,825  119,707  80  28,561  19  1,557  1 

Connecticut 568,257  403,653  71  156,180  28  8,424  1 

Northeast 2, 328. 609 

NewYork 2, 282, 160  1, 579. 672  69  6r3  459  27  89.029  4 

New  Jersey 1,438,339  1,193,729  83  231,504  16  13,106  1 

Pennsylvania 2,205,565  1,503,008  68  582,640  26  119,917  6 

Middle  Atlantic 5,926,064  4,276,409  72  1,427,603  24  222.052  4 

Ohio      1.915.116  1,235,898  64  606. 638  32  72, 580  4 

Indiana             1,032,004  521.227  51  479,832  46  30,945  3 

Illinois 1,749,586  1,243,065  71  473,108  27  33,413  2 

Michigan  1,668,537  906,485  54  720,062  43  41,990  3 

Wisconsin 939,252  485,292  52  424,339  45  29,621  3 

East  North-Central-  7,304,495 

Minnesota 807, 113  364, 180  45  404, 610  50  38, 323  5 

Iowa                   706,819  420,771  60  274,219  39  11,829  1 

Missouri     980,918  586,351  60  318,191  32  76.376  8 

North  Dakota.. 194.597  103,113  53  69,329  36  22,155  11 

South  Dakota 196,470  106,792  54  66,257  34  23,421  12 

Nebraska 332,338  199,549  60  125,803  38  6.986  2 

Kansas 571,217  395,913  69  158,597  28  16,707  3 

West  North-Central.  3,789,472  ^ 

Delaware 110,524  72,949  66  34,834  32"  2^141  2 

Maryland 644,255  439.974  68  177,529  28  26.752  4 

Virginia 784.724  363.327  46  303.104  39  118,293  15 

West  Virginia 498,722  297,123  56  164,892  33  54,707  11 

North  Carolina 1,120,180  466.744  42  537,507  48  115,929  10 

South  Carolina 608,582  311,879  51  238,859  39  57,844  10 


4,391,967       60     2,703,979       37 


208, 549 


2,176,669       58     1,417.006       37         195,797 


Housing  units 


State  and  region 


Total ' 
number 


Public  or  private 
system 

Per- 
Number    cent 


Individual  well 


Number 


Per- 
cent 


Other  or  none 

Per- 
Number      cent 


Georgia 

Florida 

South  Atlantic 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

East  South-Central. 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

West  South-Central 

Montana 233,285 

Idaho 223,533 

Wyoming 113,080 

Colorado 393,395 

New  Mexico 220,%9 

Arizona 203,577 

Utah 176,540 

Nevada 101.536 

Mountain 1,665,915 

Washington 670,533 

Oregon 479,712 

Calitornia 2,246,755 

Alaska 67,157 

Hawaii 84.730 

Pacific 3, 548. 887 

United  States 36.966,517 


888,699 
1,  266,  297 

531.628 
864. 425 

60 
68 

286,410 
360,  335 

32 
29 

70,661 
41,  537 

8 
3 

5,921,983 

3.  330, 049 

56 

2. 103. 470 

36 

488. 464 

8 

756,633 
800,004 
737,943 
586, 165 

360, 956 
422, 635 
383, 604 
273.612 

48 
53 
52 

47 

293.086 
267. 024 
279.  740 
206, 956 

39 
33 
38 
35 

102.  591 

110.345 

74.  599 

105,  597 

13 
14 
10 
18 

2, 880,  745 

1,440.807 

50 

1, 046, 806 

36 

393, 132 

14 

512,088 

675, 804 

607,356 

1,805,099 

243.664 

432. 642 

409, 470 

1, 193. 101 

48 
64 
67 
66 

204,  528 
173,572 
170.880 
489.920 

40 
26 
28 
27 

63,896 

69,590 

27,006 

122, 078 

12 
10 

5 
7 

.    3,600,347 

2,278,877 

63 

1.038,900 

29 

282, 570 

8 

157, 731 
147, 147 

84,734 
289, 070 
145,116 
157,089 
157, 171 

86,363 


67 
66 
75 
74 
66 
77 
89 
85 


53,111 
60,080 
21,001 
71,949 
52,988 
29, 524 
14,024 
11,491 


23 
27 
19 
18 
24 
15 
8 
11 


22, 443 

16,306 

7,345 

32, 376 

22,  865 

16,964 

5.345 

3.682 


10 
7 
6 
8 

10 
8 
3 
4 


1.224,421   73    314,168   19 


127, 326 


491,478 

330,  436 

1,861,991 

37,084 

79, 249 


73 
69 
83 
55 
93 


136, 209 

118.423 

312.967 

14,  833 

755 


20 
25 
14 
22 
1 


42,846 
30,853 
71,797 
15,240 
4,726 


7 
6 
3 
23 
6 


2,800,238       79         583,187       16         165,462 


23,655,705       64    11,139,011        30      2,171,801 


Source-  U  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  U.S.  Census  of  Housing:  1960.  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office.  1963. 


■  Excludes  unib  in  places  of  50,000  inhabitants  or  more  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

TABLE  3-POPULATION  NOT  SERVED  BY  PUBLIC  WATER  FACILITIES.  BY  STATE  AND  REGION,  JANUARY  1963 


Population 


State  and  region 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Northeast 

NewYork 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Middle  Atlantic 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

East  North  Central. 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri. 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

West  North  Central 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 


Total  1 

Not  served  » 

(thousands) 

(thousands) 

985 

215 

646 

158 

397 

141 

5,252 

191 

877 

61 

2.716 

522 

Population  not 

served  as 

percentage  of 

total 

(percent) 


22 
24 
36 
4 
7 
19 


10.872 

1,288 

12 

17,691 
6,542 
11,408 

2,038 

938 

1,552 

12 
14 
14 

35,642 

4,528 

13 

10.020 
4.780 

10.369 
8.036 
4.059 


2,222 
1,584 
1.512 
1,594 
1.309 


22 
33 
15 

20 
32 


37, 265 


8.221 


22 


3,507 
2.758 
4,412 
645 
707 
1,468 
2.261 


1,075 
861 
882 
274 
290 
427 
633 


31 
31 
20 
42 
41 
29 
28 


15, 758 


4,442 


28 


480 
3,351 
4.288 
1.815 
4.786 
2.498 


70 

777 

1,697 

644 

2,494 

1,077 


15 
23 
40 
35 
S2 
43 


Population 


State  and  region 


Total ' 
(thousands) 


Not  served  ' 
(thousands) 


Population  not 
served  as 

percentage  of 

total 

(percent) 


Georgia 

Florida 

South  Atlantic'... 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

East  South  Central. 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

West  South  Central 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico.. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Mountain 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

Pacific 

United  States 


4,206 

1,410 
1,641 

34 

5,532 

30 

26,956 

9,810 

38 

3.121 

1.314 
1.319 
1.152 
1.309 

42 

3,742 

35 

3,383 

34 

2.291 

57 

12,538 

5,094 

41 

1,907 

842 

870 

585 

1.637 

44 

3,410 

26 

2.450 

24 

10,257 

K 

18,024 

3,934 

22 

701 
689 
335 

1,913 
990 

1.517 
973 
391 


226 

239 

86 

358 
276 
134 
166 
104 


32 
3S 
26 
tt 
2S 
• 
2 
27 


7,508 


1,589 


21 


2,961 

1,852 

17,556 

251 


533 

479 

48 

164 


18 
26 


685 

91 

13 

23,304 

1,315 

6 

188,658 

40.221 

21 

>  states  may  not  add  to  regional  totals  due  to  independent  rounding. 

'  Determined  by  subtracting  number  of  persons  served  as  shown  in  State  and  local  public 
facility  needs. 

>  District  of  Columbia  included  in  U.S.  total  but  omitted  from  State  breakdown  because  entire 
population  is  served  by  municipal  facilities. 


«  Less  than  1  percent 

Sources:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  U.S.  Census,  population  estimates:  1963,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  1967.  State  and  local  public  facility  needs  and  financing,  Subcomnimee  on 
Economic  Progress  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  U.S.  Congress,  vol.  1,  December  1966. 
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TABLE  4  -NU«  BER  OF  COMMUNITIES,  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  PUBLIC  SEWAGE  FACILITIES.  BY  SIZE,  STATE,  AND  REGION,  1962 


State  and  region 


With 
nui iber 


Maine 

New  Hampshirt 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Northeast 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Middle  Atlantic 

Ohio 

Indiana.. 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

East  North  Central. 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

West  North  Central. 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Atlantic 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama „ 

Mississippi 

East  South  Central.. 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

West  South  Central. 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming . 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Mountain 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Alaska 

Hawaii , 

Pacific 

United  States 


922 


433 
(28 
254 
188 
181 
»8 
330 


2, 


112 


23 
119 
214 
174 
WO 
151 
237 
180 


398 


11. 


Public  sew  T 


State  and  region 


Total' 
number 


Number 


Maine 338,322  140,120 

New  Hampshire 191,537  88,o99 

Vermont 136.30:  63.151 

Massachusetts 94C,36l  466.975 

Rhode  l$.and 149.325  54.252 

Connecticut 568.257  248,749 

Northeast 2.328,609  1,061,356 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Size  ot  community 


ToUl 


26-999 


1,000-2,499 


2,500-5.500 


Without 
number 


With 
number 


Without 
number 


With 
number 


Without 
number 


With 
number 


Without 
number 


114 
82 
54 

195 
30 
99 


774 
360 
409 
614 
126 
381 


38 
36 
21 
69 
17 
48 


756 
351 
400 
549 
116 
340 


27 
23 

16 

19 

2 

5 


17 
8 
8 

53 
3 

25 


25 
8 
7 

24 

1 
9 


1 
1 

10 
3 

13 


574 


2.664 


229 


2.512 


92 


114 


74 


28 


665 
305 
952 


2,339 

see 

3,818 


273 

47 

325 


2.179 

761 

3,655 


136 

25 

200 


90 
48 

148 


105 
60 
180 


29 
34 
13 


7,023 


645 


6,595 


361 


286 


345 


76 


516 
295 
564 
292 
424 


2.036 
1.518 
1.628 
1,347 
909 


72 
60 
89 
25 
181 


1.970 
1.481 
1,528 
1,262 
884 


159 
104 
167 
91 
121 


50 
31 
81 
70 
IS 


115 
50 

119 
69 
56 


9 

4 

17 

13 

3 


091 


7.438 


427 


7,125 


642 


247 


409 


46 


784 
885 
1,357 
317 
256 
326 
627 


183 
220 
15 
124 
120 
188 
155 


772 
875 
1,321 
317 
255 
324 
621 


124 
126 
98 

49 

36 
57 
90 


12 

8 

32 


4,552 


985 


4,485 


590 


59 


189 
1,297 
1,404 
1,500 
1.268 

608 
1.076 
1.088 


2 
27 
101 
SO 
78 
24 
45 
27 


186 
1,269 
1.372 
1.467 
1,210 

S62 
1,023 

956 


11 
33 
44 
70 
109 
57 
7S 
38 


3 
21 
25 
31 
46 
40 
46 
68 


8,430 


354 


8,045 


437 


280 


167 
.60 
[60 
141 


1,503 

1,326 

1,164 

673 


16 
26 
13 

29 


1,467 

1,287 

1,332 

647 


66 
46 
44 
51 


33 
33 
2S 
17 


)28 


4,666 


84 


4,533 


207 


109 


58 

46  1 

66  3 

3 

14 

21 

43  1 

"iii  r 

5 

17  6 

27  7 

27  2 

55  9 

35  5 

62  6 

37  52 

265  87 

~~44  3~ 

41  5 

54  5 

29 9 

"l68  22~ 


149 
121 
!67 
J75 


958 

869 

612 

1,904 


32 
12 

103 
140 


951 
792 

604 
1,853 


52 
2S 

76 
221 


6 
57 

7 
45 


30 

35 

39 

143 


13 
1 
6 


212 


4,343 


287 


4.200 


377 


115 


247 


20 


117 
90 
96 

|90 
66 
67 

190 
46 


276 
237 

76 
388 
372 
292 
145 

71 


57 
35 
61 

105 
18 

a 

127 
26 


269 
224 

76 
380 
364 
273 
126 

70 


32 
26 
16 
36 
16 
16 
25 
8 


6 

6 
14 
IS 

1 


14 
16 
11 
17 
11 
11 
15 
6 


162 


1,857 


450 


1,782 


175 


58 


101 


14 


r24 

59 

$11 

21 

21 


1,450 
517 

1,298 
294 
177  . 


101 
67 
164 
10 


1.409 
501 

1,201 
282 
157 


55 

35 

96 

5 

7 


25 
12 
60 
U 
IS 


27 
28 
104 

2  . 

6 


14 
4 
28 


)36 


3,736 


342 


3,550 


198 


123 


167 


SI 


135 


44,709 


3,803 


42. 827 


3.079 


1.391 


2.027 


349 


TABLE  5.-  DISTRIBUTION  OF  HOUSING  UNITS  BY  TYPE  OF  SEWAGE  FACILITIES,  STATE.  AND  REGION,  1960 


Housing  units 


Per- 
cent 


Septic  tank  or 
cesspool 

Per- 
Number    cent 


Other  or  none 


Number 


Per- 
cent 


130, 393 
90.392 
51,355 

452, 499 
91,433 

336,431 


39 
46 
38 
4<l 
61 
54 


67,60". 
17.046 
21.791 
20, .07 
4.138 
13,  :77 


20 
9 

16 
2 
3 
2 


Over  5.500 


With 
number 


Housing  units 


24 

15 
10 
83 
10 
37 


179 


151 
173 
247 


571 


170 
81 
189 
107 
66 


613 


41 
47 
49 
32 


State  and  region 


Total  1 
number 


Public  sewer 

Per- 
Number    cent 


Septic  tank  or 
cesspool 

Per- 
N  umber    cent 


Without 
number 


10 


41 

23 

2 

le 
~1 

2 
2 
2 
7 


20 


68 

56  1 

75  1 

12 

U  

22 

42  1 

~286  3 

5  

42  1 

42 

27 

58  3 

35  1 

55  1 

78  12 

~3AZ  18 


169  2 

35  1 

46  7 

49 

171 

301  8 

13 

18                      3 
2 

i!  :::::::;:::::: 

^  ;;;;;;;;;;;;;; 

136  3 

41  2 

29 

247  9 
4  1 
8 

33  12 

2,926  142 


Other  or  none 


Number 


Per- 
cent 


New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Middle 
Atlantic. 


2.282.160         962,265       42      1.216.154       53         103.741  5 

1,438,339        951.633       66         460.734       32  25.972  2 

2.205,565      1.078.899       49         918,808       42         207,858  9 


5,926,064     2,992,797       SO     2,595,696       44 


337, 571 


46     1,122,705       48         144,548  6     Ohio 1,915,116      1,026,193       54        669,710       35        219,213 
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Housing  units 


Public  sewer 


Septic  lank  or 
cesspool 


State  and  region 


Total ' 
number 


Number 


Per- 
cent 


Number 


Per- 
cent 


Other  or  none 

Per- 
Number      cen. 


3,718,767       51      2,786,089       38        799,639 


11 


Indiana 1,032,004  407,201  40  477,909  46  146,894  14 

Illinois 1,749,586  1,043.494  60  532.846  30  173,246  10 

Michigan 1,668,537  757,00t  45  769,982  46  141,147  9 

Wisconsin 939,252  484.871  51  335.642  36  118.739  13 

East  North 

Central 7.304,495 

Minne»>ta 807, 113  355,923  44  313, 318  39  137,872  17 

Iowa    706,819  363,457  52  235,634  33  107,728  15 

Missouri  980,918  459,342  47  254,019  26  267,557  27 

North  Dakota 194,597  102,023  52  46,672  24  45,902  24 

South  Dakota 196,470  97,443  50  52,839  27  46,188  23 

Nebraska 332,338  172,234  52  110,854  33  49,250  15 

Kansas 571,217  331,348  58  161,250  28  78,619  14 

West  North 

Central 3,789,472 

Delaware m524  64,627  59  35,583  32  10.314  9 

Maryland 644,255  377,063  59  199,584  31  67,608  10 

Virginia 784,724  262,219  34  268,159  34  254,346  32 

West  Virginia 498,722  194,976  39  124,217  25  179,529  36 

North  Carolina 1,120,180  368,602  33  392,888  35  358,690  32 

South  Carolina 608,582  201,243  33  216,993  36  190,346  31 

Georgia  888,699  329,224  37  294,688  33  264,787  30 

Florida 1,266,297  399,221  32  771.836  61  95,240  7 

South  Atlantic..  5,921,983 

Kentucky 756, 633  226. 305  30  213.640  28  316.688  42 

Tennessee 800,004  198,733  25  304,888  38  296,383  37 

Alabama 737,943  233.598  32  227,182  31  277,163  37 


1,881,770       50     1,174,586       31         733,116         IC 


2,197,175       37      2,303,948       39      1,420,860 


24 


Housing  units 


Public  sewer 


Septic  tank  or 
cesspool 


Other  or  none 


State  and  region 


Total ' 
number 


Number 


Per- 
cent 


Number 


Per- 
cent 


Number 


Per- 
cent 


Mississippi 586,165  189.741  32  142,111  24  254,313  44 

^uSl*-^'.":. -  2,880,745  848,377  29  887,821  31  1,144,547  40 

Arkansas               .  -  512,088  178,644  35  127, 196  25~    206,248  40 

Louis^a'".".:  675  840  245.533  36  254.791  38  175,480  26 

Oklahoma..     607  356  339,466  56  145,653  24  122,237  20 

Texas.....:: 1,805!  099  947,347  52  497,368  28  360,384  20 

*  CmuHl...  . .  3,600,347  1,710,990  48  1,025.008  28  864.349  24 

Montana 233,285  133.724  57  70,018  30  29,543  13 

Idaho 223,533  106,354  48  95,801  43  21.378  9 

Wyomng  113  080  77.245  68  24.843  22  10.992  10 

coirado ::::::  393395  244642  62  105.296  27  43.457  1 

New  Mexico 220  969  120,865  55  59,219  27  40.885  8 

Arizona  203.577  94,464  46  80,400  40  28,713  14 

Stah  :::::::  newo  112786  64  55,782  32  7,972  4 

Nevada";:::.: m;536  78,907  78  18,351  18  4,278  4 

Mountain ~665,915  968,987  58  509^  31  187,218  11 

Washington 670, 533  270. 490  40  356, 463  53  43,580  7 

Oregon               ...  479  712  180,328  38  264,341  55  35.043  7 

CalifornYa  2  246  755  1,339,434  62  777,180  35  70,141  3 

flfiLka     67    57  32  306  48  17,934  27  16,917  25 

HawSii::::::::::::::  v:.m  30:280  36  47:106  55  7,344  9 

Pacific 3,548.887  1,912.838  54  1,463,024  41  173,025  5 

U  nited  States. .  36, 966. 517  17. 293. 057  47  13.868.587  37  5,804,873  16 


1  Excludes  units  in  places  of  50,000  inhabitants  or  more  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 


Source-  U  S  Bureau  of  the  Census.  U.S.  Census  of  Housing;  1960.  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office  1963. 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  prior 
to  the  enactment  in  1965,  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  water  and  waste 
disposal  loan  and  grant  program,  loans, 
or  grants,  or  both  were  more  or  less  avail- 
able in  niral  areas  from  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and, 
in  chronically  distressed  rural  areas  from 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion. 

Beginning  in  1965.  these  programs  were 
operated  in  coordination  with  the  new 
Farmers  Home  Administration  program, 
with  sometimes  one  agency  making  the 
loan  component  and  another  agency 
making  the  grant  component  or  the  other 
way  around  with  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration  often  providing  the  funds 
for  construction  of  the  waste  treatment 
plant  component  of  a  sewer  system. 

During  the  period  from  1962  through 


1967,  over  1,000  rural  conununities  re- 
ceived loans  and  grants  for  establish- 
ment of  water  systems;  and  somewhat 
less  than  1,000  received  loans  and  grants 
for  sewer  systems. 

During  1969  through  1972  about  3,500 
communities  received  loans  and  grants 
from  Farmers  Home  Administration  for 
water  systems,  and  about  1,600  for  waste 
disposal  systems.  Other  commimities  re- 
ceived loans  and  grants  from  the  other 
agencies,  but  this  was  not  a  very  large 
net  addition  to  the  total  figure  because 
such  loans  and  grants  were  often  made 
to  the  same  community  in  combination 
with  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
assistance. 

Thus,  in  total,  probably  as  many  as 
5,000  rural  communities  were  enabled 
to  plan  and  construct  new  water  systems 


and  possibly  as  many  as  3,000  got  new 
sewer  systems  between  1965  and  1972. 

Although  important  nationally,  and 
very  important  to  the  communities  that 
qualified  and  got  loans  and  grants  dur- 
ing the  period  1965  through  1972,  a  little 
simple  subtraction  makes  it  clear  that 
while  a  substantial  bite  into  the  1965 
backlog  of  needs  has  now  been  taken 
care  of,  there  is  still  a  huge  backlog  of 
unmet  need  in  rural  America  for  modem, 
high-standard  water,  sewer,  and  solid 
waste  disposal  systems. 

Tables  6  through  9  indicate  the  num- 
ber and  amount  of  loans  and  grants  made 
in  the  several  States  during  the  years 
1963  through  1972. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
tables  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


TABLE  6.-NUMBER  OF  APPROVALS.  GRANTS.  LOANS,  AND  COMBINED  GRANTS  AND  LOANS  FOR  WATER  PROJECTS  TO  COMMUNITIES  AND  DISTRICTS  WITHOUT 

PUBLIC  FACILITIES  PRIOR  TO  1963.  GROUPED  BY  SIZE,  STATE,  AND  REGION,  MAR.  30,  1967  i 


Size  of  community 


Size  of  district  > 


State  and  region 


Total  >        Rural  < 


Under 
100 


100 
to  249 


250  to 
499 


500  to 
999 


1,000  to 
2.499 


2,500  to 
5,500 


Over 
5,500 


Total 


Under 
2.500 


2,500  to 
5,500 


5,501  to 
10,000 


Over 
10.000 


Maine 

J 

1 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

6  .... 
I 

1 

5 





1  .... 

1 

Connecticut 

1 



1  ... 

Northeast 

8  .... 

1 

5  ... 

1  .... 

1          : 

i 

2  ... 

g 

"  i'.::. 

3 
1 

3  .... 

1 

1  ... 

1 



1  ... 
3  ... 

Pennsylvania 

6 

1 

3  .... 

1  .... 

1 

1  

Middle  Atlantic 

15 

1 ... 

5 

6  -.. 

2 

1 

1           i 

1 

4  ... 

OMo 

12 
27 
39... 

1 

9 

1 
4 
2 

6 
8 
18 

4  .... 

11 
19  ... 

...... 

1  ... 
1  ... 

:::::::       ^ 

I    

1  ... 

i                6  .. 

Indiana 

Illinois                              

I                1  ... 



Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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TABLE  6.-NUMBER  OF  APPROVALS,  i 
PUBLIC  F 
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RANTS,  LOANS,  AND  COMBINED  GRANTS  AND  LOANS  FOR  WATER  PROJECTS  TO  COMMUNITIES  AND  DISTRICTS  WITHOUT 
kCILITIES  PRIOR  TO  1963,  GROUPED  BY  SIZE,  STATE,  AND  REGION,  MAR.  30,  1967 '-Continued 

Total  3 

Size  of  community 

Size  of  district  > 

State  and  region 

Rural « 

Under 
100 

100 
to  249 

250  to 
499 

500  to 
999 

1,000  to      2,500  to          Over 

2,499         5,500         5,500          Total 

Under      2,500  to      5,501  to            Over 
2,500         5,500        10,000         10,000 

Michigan. 

8  . 
14 

3 
6 

1 
6  . 

1               3 5 

3 

2               111 

Wisconsin 

1 

2 

2 1 

East  north-central 

100 

11 

7 

34 

43 

10 

3               3 16 

11               2                1                 2 

Minnesota... 

5  . 
16. 
Ill 
14. 

4  . 

1  . 
23  . 

3 
5 

56 
7 
3 

1  . 
9 

1 
7 

30 

6... 
1      . 

1  . 
3  . 
6. 

Iowa 

io' 

1 

19 

Missouri 

10 

1  

10 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota  

Nebraska . 

Kansas 

13 

1 

West  north-central 

174 

10 

33 

84 

46 

10 

1  10 

10 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

13 

2 

13 

11 

53" 

18 

1 
1 

7 
8 

2" 

4 

1  . 
2 

1 

2" 

1 

2 

5' 

4 

26"' 

4 

6 
1  ... 

5 

1 

20'""" 

5 

4 

i." 

3 

5." 

6 

1  2 

i"™iririri."iiir"ir""ii 4""" 

2 1 

jrrrj"r"rjrr""r""r"rrr "i'"" 

1        1 

2 

4"ri"""IIII"II""I"I""II 

1  

2"""""""""r-ii i 

South  Atlantic 

110 

23 

7 

41 

38 

19 

4        1 10 

9 I 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

15 
33 
60 
60 

3 
17 
20 
64 

1 
7 
9 
4 

5 
19 
27 
33 

7 

5 

16 

18 

2  . 
2. 

7 
5  . 

u 

9 

1  1 

4 

11 

9 

1 - 

4  

East  south-central 

168 

104 

21 

84 

46 

16 

1  25 

25 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

34 
18 
23 
93 

3 
3 

7 
44 

1 

2 

2 

31 

17 

3 

12 

33 

15 
4 
6 

16 

1  . 
9  . 
3  . 
11 

1 

3 

2 

2 26 

1  

3 

Oklahoma.. 

Texas 

2 

26 

West  south-central    

168 

57 

36 

65 

41 

24 

2 32 

32 

Montana. 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

3 
4 

1  . 
3 

3 

5  . 
1 

2  . 

1 
1 

r 

2  . 
1 

1  . 

i" 

2  . 
2  . 

i" 

1  . 
1  . 

:;:ii!"iiiiii:ii"!:i:"i:ii i" 

"i"i""'i""""iii:iii"i"::i; 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

3 
2 

3' 

i" 

1 

1 
1 ... 

i... 

1 

i'" 

1 1 

1 

1 1 

1 

1 

Ari2ona 

Utah 

1 

Nevada 

Mountain 

22 

10 

3 

9 

4 

4 

2 4 

4 

Washington 

11  .. 
10 

2' 

4 
3 

4 
3 

3  ... 
2 

i" 

2 

1 3 

2  

Oregon 

California 

2               1  

Alaska 

1 

1 

Hawaii               .       .... 

Pxific. 

21 

2 

7 

7 

5 

1 

1  6 

5               1  

United  States 

786 

218 

115 

334 

229 

84 

17               5               2            111 

98               7               3                 3 

>  Excludes  approvals  made  under  the  public  fac 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

>  Districts  include  townships,  towns,  and  groups  o 
population  data  in  the  Rand  McNally  Commercial  Al 

n  which  no  specific  communities  are  shown. 

TABLE  7.-NUMBER  OF  APPROVALS,  GRANTS,  10/ 

lity  loan  program  administered  by  the  U.S.       >  Entries  in  this  column  exclude  communities  shown  as  "rural." 

«  "Rural  includes  places  listed  in  the  Rand  McNally  Commercial  Atlas  as  "rural"  and  as  having 
rural  communities  not  listed  or  not  showing    "no  population."  It  also  includes  places  not  listed  in  the  atlas  which  are  shown  In  the  unpublished 
as,  1965,  and  other  minor  political  divisions    listings  of  the  Federal  grant  and  loan  programs  as  not  belonging  to  any  group  of  unlisted  or  rural 

communities. 

NS,  AND  COMBINED  GRANTS  AND  LOANS  FOR  SEWAGE  PROJECTS  TO  COMMUNITIES  AND  DISTRICTS  WITHOUT  PUBLIC  FACILITIES  PRIOR 
TO  1%2,  GROUPED  BY  SIZE,  STATE,  AND  REGION,  MAR.  30,  l%7i 

Total « 

Size  of  community 

Size  of  district  > 

State  and  region 

Rural « 

Under 
lOO 

100  to 
249 

250  to 
«9? 

500  to 
999 

1,000  to      2,500  to          Over 
2,499         5,500         5,500         Total 

Under      2.500  to      5,501  to            Over 
2,500         5,500        10,000         10,000 

Maine                 

New  Hampshire 

2 

2 

Vermont 

Massachusetts  .    

Rhode  Island 

2  . 

1  . 

1 

Northeast  

2  . 

1  . 

1               2 

2 

New  York 

7  . 
13 
5 

1 

1 
1 

3 3 

6                1                4                2  .. 
3 1                3  .. 

New  Jersey.          

1 
1 

1  . 

2 

Pennsylvania 

2               1 

Middle  Atlantic... 

25 

2 

1  . 

3 

12               1               8               5  .. 

4               1  

Ohio 

Indiana 

3 

10  . 
23  . 
14  . 
19  . 

2 

1  . 

1  ... 

6" 

7 
5 
5  . 

1  1  .. 

3 1 

8               1  

5               2               18 
2 

1  

Illinois         

7 
8' 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

1  . 

1 

5  ■ 

113                 3 
2 

East  north-central  .. 

69 

2 

3 

5 

16 

23 

17               3               2              11 

3               2               3                 3 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Size  of  community 


Size  of  district  > 


State  and  region 


Total'       Rural* 


Under 
100 


100  to 
249 


250  to 
499 


500  to 
999 


1.000  to 
2,499 


2,500  to 
5,500 


Over 
5,500 


Total 


Under 
2,500 


2,500  to 
5,500 


5,501  to 
10,000 


Over 
10,000 


Minnesota — 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dadota. 
South  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


11 

40 

5 

10 

13 

4 

1 


3 
10 


2 

14 

2 


5 

13 
3 


West  north-central. 


84 


27 


24 


22 


Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 
North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 


8 
4 
2 
5 
10 
9 
7 


South  Atlantic. 


45 


16 


13 


Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi... 


7 

9 

4 

10 


1  .. 


East  south-central. 


30 


Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma... 
Texas 


11  

6 

7 

11  1 


3 
2 

3 

2 


2  .. 
1  .. 


West  south-central. 


35 


1 


13 


10 


Montana.. 

Idaho 

Wyoming. 


Colorado. 
New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 


Mountain. 


Washington. 

Oregon 

CaliTornia... 

Alaska 

Hawaii 


26 


10 

12 

11 

2 

1 


Pacific 

United  States. 


36 


15 


352 


18 


13 


55 


84 


103 


70 


11 


16 


24 


•  Entries  n  this  column  exclude  communities  shown  as  "rural." 

„,'^m"p7D7HTuTnTan'ru7b3n'Deveioomenf' '°'"""  '"-■  ""' ' "■  '"        '  "Rural"  includes  places  listed  in  the  Rand  McNally  Commercial  Atlas  as  "rural"  and  as 

"^  Slc?s  incffiownsh'ps  towns  and  g'oups  of  rural  communities  not  listed  or  not  showing    having  "no  population":"  It  also  includes  places  not  listed  in  the  atlas  which  are  not  a  part  of  a 
population  data  in  the  Rand  McNally  Commercial  Atlas,  1965.  and  other  minor  political  divisions    group  of  unlisted  or  rural  communities, 
in  which  no  specifk:  communities  are  shown. 


ijExcludes  approvals  made  under  the  public  facility  loan  program  administered  by  the  U.S.  De 
partment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 


TABLE  8.-FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION-WATER  AND  WASTE  SYSTEMS  RECEIVING  ASSISTANCE 

[Number  of  systems  unduplicatedl 


Fiscal  year- 


Type  of  assistance 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


WATER  SYSTEMS 

Loans  only: 

Number 469 

Amount 78,445,480 

Loans  and  grants: 

Number '67 

Loans  20,589,950 

Grants.'." 9, 869, 898 

Grants  only: 

Number 20 

Amount 542,806 


400 
71, 866, 770 

263 

33,  340,  550 
15,065,109 

91 
6,835,042 


549 
112, 139, 800 

314 

43, 634. 000 
17.848,300 

77 
2,462,610 


534 
142,552.000 

254 

37,  240, 900 
15,911,100 

71 
5,214,000 


Fiscal  year- 


Type  of  assistance 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Grants  only: 
Number.. 
Amount. 


U 

705,355 


69 

7,651,853 


27 
1,111,600 


53 

3,524,950 


Total  water  systems: 

Number 656               754  940 

'^""'uaiis                      .99,035,430  105,207,320  155,773,800 

Grants.":::"": 10,412,704    21,900,151  20,310,910 


859 

179,792,900 
21,125,100 


WASTE  SYSTEMS 

Loans  only:  ,^ 

Number .,  „„,  VK 

Amount 21,807,420 

Loans  and  grants: 

Number 105 

Arfount: 

Loans 19,823,790 

Grants 10. 724, 163 


70 
9,607,900 

97 

17, 083, 499 
8,086,071 


176 

37,002,530 

158 

32, 539, 500 
15.522,900 


144 
49,750,300 

123 

27, 417, 800 
11,960.500 


Total  waste  systems:  „„                 „, 

Number 216  236                  361 

'^"'"LMns                —  .  41.631,210  26,691,399  69,542,030 

Grantii::: 11,429,518  15,737,924  16.634,500 


320 

77, 168, 100 
15,485,450 


COMBINATION  WATER  AND  WASTE 
SYSTEMS 

Loans  only: 

Number 63 

Amount 14. 605. 700 

Loans  and  grants: 

Number 45 

An'oun*''  .  .,.  -». 

Loans 7,751.620 

Grants 2,954,302 

Grants  only: 

Number 0 

Amount " 


28 

4,711,000 

45 

8,069,370 
3,959,510 

18 
2,893,000 


76 
22,818,000 

52 

13, 570, 100 
6,697,150 

9 
444,700 


76 
29,300,900 

51 

13, 737. 100 
5,873,128 

13 
1,955,660 


Total  combination  systems: 

Number 108  91 

'^"""iLMns         22,357,320  12,780,370 

Granb"::: 2.954,302  6,852,510 


137 

36,388,100 
7.141,850 


140 

43.038,000 
7,828,788 
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[Number  of  tyttams  undupiicatod] 


Type  of  assistance 


1969 


Total    all    systems    receiving 
assistance: 

Number 

Amount: 

Loans 163,02;, 

Grants 24,79( 


>  Included  in  families  served  by  water  systefns. 
TABLE  9.-FHA 


OHELOPMENT  LOANS  AND  GRANTS  OBLIGATED.  BY  TYPE  OF  ASSOCIATION.  FISCAL  YEAR  1972  THROUGH  JUNE  30 1 


Wate 


Number 
(1) 


Alabama ]g 

Arizona 1 

Arkansas I"  I  \y 

California 1.^  jo 

Hawaii [  0 

Nevada i 

Colorado o 

Florida. '.'.""  7 

Georgia ['_"  6 

Idaho 2 

Illinois millir  13 

Indiana ""'."'."  5 

Iowa """"  U 

Kansas '.'.'.'.'.  14 

Kentucky. '.'.'.'...'/.  6 

Louisiana 25 

Maine 3 

Michigan ......l  9 

Minnesota V.'".'.'.'.  3 

Mississippi '.'.III'.  34 

Missouri 15 

Montana "'  4 

Nebraska l.llll  4 

New  Jersey """  0 

Delaware "  0 

Maryland 0 

New  Mexico II"!  6 

New  York II  10 

North  Carolina 11 

North  Dakota '  3 

Ohio  13 

Oklahoma 9 

Oregon l.llll  3 

Alaska II  0 

Pennsylvania I  2 

South  Carolina '"'  6 

South  Dakota II  1 

Tennessee 23 

Texas 17 

Utah 1 

Vermont 1 

Connecticut I"  Q 

Massachusetts 1 

New  Hampsl)ir« 2 

Rhode  Island 1 

Virginia 4 

Washington ""  1 

West  Virginia 5 

Wisconsin 2 

Wyoming 1 

Puerto  Rico I  5 

Virgin  Islands 0 

U.S.  totil 233 


'  In  addition  47  development  grants  lor  J4,576, 138  were  obligated  from  other  than  FHA  funds. 


■TTRAL    COMMUNITT    SYSTEMS    3TILI 
GEANTS    AS    WELL    AS    LOAN  t 


Pres  ident 


Mr.    McGOVERN.    Mr 
needs  for  well  more  than  half 
rursd    communities    and 
water,  sewer,  and  solid  waste 
system  is  to  be  met  a  grant  as 
loan  will  be  required,  the  propo(rtion 
quiring  grants  being  higher 
and  solid  waste  disposal  than 
systems. 

As  the  tables  I  have  inserte^l 
Record  indicate,  fully  half   , 
loans  made  by  Farmers  Home 
tration  and  other  agencies  alori 


of 
comities 


f  jr 


ol 


March  22,  1973 


Fiscal  year— 


1970 


1971 


1972 


980 


1,081 


960  144.679,089 
524  44,490,585 


1,438 

261,703,930 
44.087,260 


1,319 

299. 999, 000 
44,439.338 


Tiscal  year- 


Type  of  assistance 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Familes  served  or  users: 

Water  systems 498,092 

Waste  systems 70,031 

Combination  systems (i) 

Development  grants  only 2,610 

Total 570. 733 

Comprehensive  area  water  and  sewer 
planning  grants: 

Number 328 

Amount 4,035.097 


623.927 
105. 326 

(') 

3.373 


688.465 

147,718 

98, 278 

13,566 


818, 253 

217, 103 

129,001 

70.044 


732.626 


179 
3,018,605 


948,027 


175 
2.642.650 


1.234.401 


155 
2,136,850 


Loans 


Grants 


Combination  water  and 
systems  Waste  disposal  waste  Water  systems- Initial 


Waste  disposal -Initial 


Combination  water  and 
waste— Initial 


Amount     Number 
«)  (5) 


Amount     Number 
(6)  (7) 


Amount     Number 
(8)  (9) 


Amount     Number 
(10)  (11) 


Amount 
(12) 


»4. 267, 700 

49.600 

7.031.800 

2.690.000 

0 

1.000.000 

0 

2,  277,  000 
1,929,000 

101.  GOO 
5,  571, 100 

3,  635,  000 
10, 996, 000 

5, 949,  800 
934,800 
3,915,500 
408,500 
2. 871.000 
180.000 
8.  797.  800 
4,361,800 
358,100 
2,530,000 
0 
0 
0 
311,000 
2,  234, 000 
980.000 
2,  453.  OOO 
13.700,000 
2,180,600 
93,000 
0 
82,000 
410,400 
200,000 
821,000 
1,  548, 400 
25,000 
100,000 
0 
10.000 
10,000 
145,000 
647,000 
30,000 
754.000 
11,000 
20,400 
347.500 
0 


0 
1 
4 
7 
0 
0 
4 
1 
3 
2 

12 
9 
6 
0 
0 
5 
5 
9 

16 
0 
4 
1 

5' 
0 
0 

0 

0 

12 

6 

3 

3 

1 

4 

0 

5 

4 

1 

7 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 
7 
1 
1 
0 
0 


$1,175,000 

401,800 

3.071,000 

0 

0 

350,000 

4,000,000 

240,000 

1.048.000 

3.  527,  000 

3,311,900 

976,000 

0 

0 

251,000 

2. 022.  000 


.  743. 000 
2.  845. 000 
0 
453.100 
20.800 
192,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
10, 686, 000 
456,500 
161,300 
2.215.000 
775,000 
51,500 
0 
117,000 
75,600 
24,500 
154,000 
525.600 
19.500 
220,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8,400 
0 
494,000 
10,000 
27,600 
0 
0 


1 
0 
4 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

7 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

2 

7 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

5 

4 

0 

2 

4 

1 

6 

1 

2 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

4 

2 

3 

1 

2 

0 


}180,000 
0 
1,406,300 
0 
0 
122,000 
265,000 
1,389,000 
3,070,000 
1,  604,  400 
1,054,000 
0 
0 
0 
815,000 
1,  867,  OOO 
0 
0 
646,000 
2,316,600 
287,400 
133,  700 
0 
0 
0 
0 
330,000 
316,000 
3,750,000 
421,400 
0 
265,800 
295,000 
114,000 
1,042,900 
234,000 
75.900 
15.000 
0 
363.000 
239.700 
0 
165.000 
0 
0 
329,600 
499,900 
192,000 
199.000 
20.000 
120.000 
0 


21 
3 
9 
11 
0 
0 
1 
3 
4 
1 
3 
2 
7 
5 
7 

10 
0 
2 
1 

23 
7 
1 
3 
0 
0 
0 
7 
6 
7 
1 
1 

11 

2 

1 

3 
16 

4 
23 
18 

5 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

6 
10 

4 

0 

2 

0 


{1,238,400 
116,000 
1.066,000 
659.000 
0 
0 
45,700 
104, 700 
145,500 
69,500 
207,000 
600,000 
245,500 
648,900 
850,000 
488,000 
0 
95,000 
15,000 
1,  237, 300 
860,100 
100.000 
233. 700 
0 
0 
0 
128.600 
350,000 
344.600 
49.000 
105,000 
759,000 
83,000 
780.000 
566,000 
7, 233, 700 
878,600 
6, 077, 000 
7. 007.  500 
881,000 
1,475.000 
7.000 
15.000 
541,000 
445,000 
957,600 
486.000 
2,373,400 
1,223,000 
0 
164,000 
0 


0 
2 
1 
3 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
1 
7 
2 
11 
0 
0 
1 
3 
5 
7 
1 
4 
2 
7 
0 
0 
2 
0 
7 
9 
2 
3 
1 
0 
1 
2 
4 
1 
2 
6 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
2 
1 
2 
5 
4 
0 
0 


1, 


0 
154,000 
61.400 
503,800 
0 
0 
170, 100 
0 
0 
26,500 
757,300 
345,000 
668,900 
0 
0 
32,000 
724. 300 
765.000 
635,  400 
82,000 
219,000 
81,300 
186,300 
0 
0 
363,400 
0 
,200,000 
269,600 
148.000 
427,000 
116.300 
0 
550.000 
,085.000 
,  659,  200 
89,000 
446,000 
,409.500 
240.000 
0 
0 
0 
70,000 
0 
535,000 
482,000 
599,000 
526,000 
876,300 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
3 
3 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
2 
3 
1 
I 
0 
0 
0 

1 

3 

0 

2 

3 

0 

1 

1 
0 
0 
2 
7 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
}164.  500 
887,400 
607,000 
209,600 
200,000 
0 
0 
0 
180,000 
0 
0 
0 
139, 70O 
209,900 
103,500 
71.600 
0 
0 
0 
334.000 
115,000 
0 
328,000 
171,600 
0 
57,800 
140, 000 
0 
0 
103,000 
1.597,800 
0 
725, 900 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


16, 059,  200 


92    2, 992, 900 


121   11,842,000 


369   122,907,900 


88       31, 806, 600 


31 


6,951.800 


EXQT7IRB 


if 
these 
for 
disposal 
well  as  a 
re- 
sewer 
water 


lor 


in  the 

all  the 

J  Idminis- 

and  in 


combination  required  that  the  loan  be 
accompanied  by  a  grant  in  order  to  estab- 
lish an  economically  sound  loan  and  re- 
payment schedule  within  the  ability  of 
the  community  to  pay  user  fees  or  taxes 
for  support  of  the  system.  Farmers  Home 
Administration  has  developed  a  very  de- 
tailed and  careful  procedure  for  deter- 
mining which  borrowers  require  grants 
as  well  as  loans  and  the  proper  propor- 
tion of  loan  and  grant  tailored  to  the 
circmnstances  of  each  applicant.  I  will 
introduce  excerpts  of  this  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Instruction  into 
the  Record  at  a  later  point. 


Suffice  it  to  say  at  this  pointy  if  the 
grant  program  is  destroyed,  fully  half  of 
the  kinds  of  communities  that  need 
Farmers  Home  Administration  assist- 
ance will  be  unable  to  qualify  for  loans. 

And  I  should  add — the  communities 
that  are  unable  to  qualify  for  loans  only 
will  be  those  very  rural  communities  that 
are  in  worst  need  of  adequate  water  and 
waste  disposal  facilities.  Without  grants 
none  of  these  communities  can  probably 
qualify  for  a  loan. 

NEEDED  GRANTS  NOT  AVAILABLE  ELSEWHERE 

The  grants  that  are  so  essential  to  suc- 
cessfully bringing  of  water,  sewer,  and 
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solid  waste  disp>osal  systems  to  the  most 
needful  niral  commimities  are  not  avail- 
able from  other  sources. 

The  administration  witness  before  the 
committee  indicated  that  such  fimds 
would  be  available  from  general  revenue 
sharing  and  from  the  Environmental 
Protection  Administration. 

I  am  convinced  of  the  correctness  of 
the  report  of  the  House  committee  con- 
cerning the  possibility  of  finding  rural 
water  and  waste  disposal  grant  money  in 
the  general  revenue -sharing  proposal.  In 
the  first  place,  much  of  this  money  is 
already  spoken  for  and  States,  counties 
and  municipalities  were  already  making 
plans  for  its  use  before  the  cancellation 
of  this  program  was  annoimced.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  House  committee  report  is 
this,  and  I  quote: 

The  Administration's  testimony  also  re- 
ferred to  funds  which  would  be  made  avail- 
able under  revenue  sharing — a  myth  used  as 
Justification  to  destroy  many  existing  pro- 
grams and  to  oppose  scores  of  pieces  of  legis- 
lation In  the  last  Congress.  Obviously,  smaU 
rural  towns  simply  do  not  have  the  political 
muscle  or  the  tax  base  to  enable  them  to 
scramble  adequately  to  come  up  with  a  fair 
share  of  the  funds. 

Mr.  President,  I  wholeheartedly  agree 
with  the  House  committee  on  this  matter. 
When  the  Congress  voted  for  general 
revenue  sharing  it  was  to  provide  addi- 
tional noncategorical  funds  to  assist 
States,  counties,  and  municipalities  with 
needs  considered  important  by  them  and 
for  programs  chosen  by  them.  None  cer- 
tainly expected  that  general  revenue 
sharing  was  to  be  a  substitute  for  the 
rural  water  and  waste  disposal  grant 
program,  the  elimination  of  which  we 
understood  to  be  a  part  of  the  President's 
special  rural  community  development 
revenue  sharing  proposal  which  was  re- 
jected by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  imderstand  the 
situation  that  faces  us,  and  I  understand 
there  is  some  hazy  legal  areas  involved, 
it  is  this:  As  a  result  of  the  termination 
of  the  water  and  waste  disposal  plan- 
ning and  development  grant  programs : 

First.  The  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion rural  water  system  plsmnlng  grant 
program  has  been  terminated  and  no 
similar  funds  are  available  elsewhere  in 
the  Federal  Government : 

Second.  The  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration rural  sewer  plarming  grant  pro- 
gram has  been  terminated  and  such 
funds  may  be  available,  if  not  reach- 
able, from  EPA; 

Third.  The  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration water  system  construction  grant 
program  has  been  terminated  and  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  nor  any 
other  agency  has  the  authority  to  ini- 
tiate such  a  program; 

Fourth.  The  Fanners  Home  Adminis- 
tration sewer  and  solid  waste  disposal 
construction  grant  program  has  been 
terminated  and  there  is  serious  doubt 
whether  Environmental  Protection  has 
or  intends  to  use  any  of  its  authorizations 
to  inaugurate  such  a  program  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis  for  anything  other  than 
rural  waste  treatment  plants. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  a  report  pre- 
pared on  this  question  by  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  following  comments  are  In  response  to 
your  telephone  request  to  Mr.  Robert  Wolf 
on  February  23,  1973. 

In  1965,  Congress  enacted  the  Poage-Alken 
Act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  make  grants  not  to  exceed  950-mUllon 
for  both  water  and  waste  disposal  systems 
(subsequently  raised  to  $300-mllUon),  loans 
for  waste  disposal  and  grants  for  comprehen- 
sive area  water  and  sewer  planning.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  terminated  the  plan- 
ning and  development  grants  In  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  programs  for  water  and 
waste  disposal  as  of  January  1,  1973.  The 
Department  contends  that  grant  funds  are 
available  under  other  programs,  presiunably 
In  EPA. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  1972,  PX.  92-500,  have  generally 
comparable  grant  provisions.  Section  105(e) 
provides  for  research  and  demonstration 
projects  for  new  and  Improved  methods  of 
preventing,  reducing  and  eliminating  pollu- 
tion from  agriculture.  Grants  are  also  avail- 
able for  demonstration  projects  for  new  and 
Improved  methods  of  preventing,  reducing, 
storing,  collecting,  treating,  or  otherwise 
eliminating  pollution  from  sewage  in  rural 
areas  where  collection  of  sewage  in  con- 
ventional, community-wide  sewage  collection 
systems  Is  impractical,  uneconomical,  or 
otherwise  Infeaslble  or  where  soil  conditions 
preclude  the  use  of  septic  tanks  or  drainage 
field  system.  Seventy-five  million  dollars 
were  authorized  for  Section  105,  and  at  least 
10  percent  shall  be  available  for  subsection 
(e)   which  wovild  include  rural  areas. 

Section  208,  PIj.  92-500,  authorized  $50- 
mllllon  for  the  development  and  Implementa- 
tion of  areawlde  waste  treatment  manage- 
ment plans.  These  plans  are  to  consider  non- 
point  and  point  sources  of  pollution.  Includ- 
ing agrlcultiiral,  sUvlcultural,  residual  wastes 
that  could  affect  water  quality. 

Section  206,  PX.  92-500,  authorized  $18- 
bllllon  for  reimbursement  of  sewage  treat- 
ment construction  works  over  a  3  year  period, 
FY  1973 — FT  1975.  President  Nixon  an- 
noimced that  no  more  than  $2-bUllon,  of  the 
$6-bllllon  authorized  for  FY  1973,  would  be 
allocated  to  the  States.  The  allocation  for 
FY  1974  would  also  be  reduced  to  $3-billlon 
from  the  authorized  $6-bllllon. 

The  Poage-Alken  Act  was  specifically  di- 
rected toward  rural  America.  Subsequent  acts 
did  not  repeal  or  set  aside  Its  terms  and 
authorizations.  One  must  presume  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  were  aware  of  the 
laws  and  authorizations  on  the  books.  Thus 
acts  subsequent  to  the  Poage-Alken  Act 
would  be  supplemental  to  and  not  in  replace- 
ment, unless  so  specified. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  Is  con- 
tinuing Its  water  and  waste  disposal  loan 
program  for  communities  unable  to  secure 
the  necessary  financing  to  repair  or  develop 
urgently  needed  facilities. 

P.L.  91-512,  Resource  Recovery  Act  of  1970, 
amends  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act.  Among 
other  things,  it  provides  for  grants  for  re- 
covery of  useful  energy  and  materials;  grants 
for  State,  interstate  and  local  planning;  and 
grants  for  resource  recover  systems  and  im- 
proved solid  waste  disposal  facilities.  In  the 
latter  grant  category.  Sec.  208  of  P.L.  91-512, 
not  more  than  70  percent  of  the  designated 
or  appropriated  funds  during  FY  1972  and 
1973  was  to  be  awarded  to  assist  community 
solid  waste  problems  of  Standard  Metropoli- 
tan Statistical  Areas.  The  remaining  30  per- 
cent was  to  be  reserved  for  solving  problems 
of  rural  areas.  The  attached  material  sum- 
marizes the  grant  activity  under  Sec.  208. 

It  is  my  further  understanding  that  the 
President's  1974  fiscal  year  Budget  does  not 
project  any  program  for  rural  waste  disposal 
loans.  Thus  of  the  nine  programs  for  water 
and  waste  disposal  systems  in  rural  areas. 


only  the  rural  water  system  loan  program 
will  remain,  with  a  faint  possibility  that 
some  rural  communities  may  be  able  to 
obtain  sewer  loans  and  grants  from  the 
Environmental  Protection  Administration. 

A  thorough  search  of  both  the  current 
Catalog  of  Federal  Domestic  Assistance  and 
the  1974  Budget  documents  failed  to  reveal 
where  any  provision  Is  made  for  loans  of 
grants  for  rural  systems  for  sewer  connector 
and  collection  lines,  for  county — or  area- wide 
solid  waste  disposal  loans  or  grants,  or  for 
grants  for  rural  water  distribution  systems. 

Not  only.  Is  there  no  apparent  provision 
for  picking  up  the  water  grant  program  In  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  there  is 
serious  doubt  whether  that  agency  Is  au- 
thorized, or  intends,  to  make  niral  sewer 
and  solid  waste  grants  on  a  nationwide  basis, 
or  the  President,  or  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  the  legal  authority  to  pick  up 
the  statutory  water  grant  program  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  transfer  it 
bodily  to  a  Department  or  Agency  outside 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  does  not 
have  basic  authority  to  carry  out  the  activity 
as  the  following  statement  prepared  by  Dr. 
Allen  Schick  of  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice of  the  Library  of  Congress  Indicates. 

The  pertinent  paragraph  reads: 

"As  things  now  stand,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  probably  can  take  away  the 
ftmctlons  of  or  abolish  many  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  units  such  as  the 
Rural  Electrification  AdminlBtration  and  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  Of  course,  the 
Secretary  could  not  transfer  their  functions 
to  units  outside  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture:  such  transfer  could  be 
done,  however,  by  means  of  the  President's 
reorganization  power." 

To  Senate   Committee   on   Agriculture  and 

Forestry 
From  Government  and  General  Research  Di- 
vision, Charles  W.  Harris,  Division  Chief 
Research  by — Allen  Schick.  Senior  Specialist 

The  reorganization  power  of  the  President 
extends  to  all  agencies  and  functions  estab- 
lished by  law.  The  fact  that  any  agency  has 
a  statutory  basis — even  one  going  back  many 
decades — does  not  bar  the  President  from 
using  his  reorgajilzatlon  power  to  abolish, 
transfer  or  consolidate  the  agency  or  Its 
functions.  In  fact,  the  purpose  of  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1949  as  amended  (5  USO 
901-913)  Is  to  empower  the  President  to  re- 
organize such  units  Irrespective  of  their 
statutory  origins. 

The  President  may  use  executive  ordere  to 
reorganize  agencies  or  functions  not  estab- 
lished by  law.  In  the  case  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  possesses  con- 
siderable reorganization  authority.  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  2  of  1953  (67  Stat.  633) 
"transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
all  functions  not  now  vested  In  him  of  aU 
other  officers,  and  of  all  agencies  and  employ- 
ees of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ...  It 
allows  the  Secretary  to  authorize  any  other 
officer,  agency,  or  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  perform  any  function  vested  In  the 
Secretary  .  .  .  Also,  It  will  enable  the  Secre- 
tary from  time  to  time,  to  adjust  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Department . . ." 

Certain  functions  and  units  of  the  Agri- 
culture Department  were  excepted  from  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  2  of  1953.  These  were 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  corporations 
of  the  Department,  the  functions  of  hearing 
examiners,  and  the  Advisory  Board  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

As  things  now  stand,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  probably  can  take  away  the  func- 
tions of  or  abolish  many  USDA  units  such 
as  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  Of  course, 
the  Secretary  could  not  transfer  their  func- 
tions to  units  outside  USDA:  such  transfer 
could  be  done,  however,  by  means  of  the  Pres- 
ident's reorganization  power. 
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reorganization   power   deriving 
ganlzatlon  Plan  No.  2  of   1953 
the  Pood  and  Nutrition  Service  ( 
cultural  Marketing  Service   (1972i 
Animal  and  Plant  Health 
(1972),   and   the   Agricultural 
and  Conaervatlon  Service  (1961) . 

Agencies  and  functions 
subsequent  to   1953   and   not 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  probabl  ' 
reorganized  only  via  the 
thority  of  the  President. 
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Mr.   McGOVERN.   Lacking 
water,  sewer,  and  solid  wast<! 
systems,     rural     communities 
First,  meet  Federal  and  State 
standards  for  pollution  abatetnent 
control :  second,  operate  the 
quired  to  preserve  and  enhanci ; 
ural  environment;   and  cannot 
and  hold  the  job-creating  indu  itry 
ness,  tourism,  outdoor  recreation 
retirement  homes  required  tc 
local  income  and  tax  base  suflEciently 
meet  national  rural  developmei  it 

The  rural  water  and  waste 
grant  program  Is  only  one  i 
variety  of  Federal  programs  i 
for  the  abatement  and  contro 
pollution  and  for  the  preservation 
enhancement   of   the   natural 
ment.  But  it  is  the  only  such 
that  is  specifically  adapted  to 
of  rural  communities  and  the  open 
tryside.  And  it  is  the  only  such 
that  is  exclusively  available  in 
side  U.S.A.  and  in  rural  villagfes 
and  cities  up  to  10,000  populat  ion 

In  title  IX  of  the  Agricultural 
1970,  the  Congress  passed  and 
dent  signed  a  strong,  forthrigh 
policy  establishing  the  revitalis^tion 
development  of  rural  areas  as 
goal  of  highest  priority. 

Section  901(a)  of  that  act  st|ated 

The  Congress  commits  Itself 
balance  between  rural  and  urbai 
The  Congress  considers  this  balanc  i 
tlal  to  the  peace,  prosperity,  and 
all  our  citizens  that  the  highest  pr^rlty 
be  given  to  the  revitallzation 
ment  of  rural  areas. 

Without  adequate  water  distribution 
and  waste  disposal  systems,  ri  iral  com- 
mimities  cannot  contribute  to  t  le  attain- 
ment of  this  highest  priority  national 
goal.  Without  these,  rural  corimimities 
lack  both  the  means  to  provide  essential 
elements  of  the  modern  stan(  ard  of  a 
high  quality  of  life  and  the  pre  requisites 
required  to  attract  needed  industry  to 
create  new  jobs  and  increased  in  come  and 
tax  base.  While  the  recentlj 
Rural  Development  Act  pro\  ides  and 
the  President's  budget  pro:ects  the 
making  of  loans  for  establish  nent  and 
operation  of  a  nationwide  ruial  indus- 
trialization loan  program,  its 
will  be  frustrated  and  bluntel  if  ade- 
quate water  and  waste  disposal  systems 
in  rural  communities  are  not  available. 
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THE    QUESTION    OP    GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  pointed 
the  legislation  authorizing  this 
was  first  enacted  as  the  Aiken- 
in  1965  as  an  amendment  to  w 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Sural 
velopment    Act,    section    306-47 
1926. 
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is  now 
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The  program  has  since  operated  suc- 
cessfully year-in  and  year-out  over  the 
past  8  or  so  years. 

According  to  the  normal  schedule  out- 
lined in  the  recent  testimony  of  Comp- 
troller General  Staats,  a  former  Asso- 
ciate Director  of  the  Budget  before  the 
joint  committee  actions  and  discussions 
leading  up  to  decisions  on  the  nature  and 
level  of  water  and  waste  disposal  loan 
and  grant  programs  that  would  be  oper- 
ated in  fiscal  year  1973  must  have  been 
initiated  as  early  as  August  1970  in  pro- 
gram evaluation  and  analysis  studies 
and  budget  projections.  There  were  no 
indications  of  which  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  was  aware,  that 
termination  of  this  program  was  being 
even  remotely  considered  at  that  time. 

From  August  1971  many  conversations 
between  the  USDA  and  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  must  have  taken 
place,  their  disagreements  settled,  and 
their  final  recommendations  were  in- 
corporated in  the  President's  budget 
message,  which  was  delivered  to  Con- 
gress, January  24,  1972. 

The  President's  budget  on  January  24, 
1972.  recommended  continuation  of  the 
program  for  the  full  fiscal  year  of  1973  at 
a  program  level  of  $42  million. 

Subsequently,  officials  of  USDA  ap- 
peared before  both  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Appropriations,  and  vig- 
orously defended  and  justified  the  pro- 
gram. At  no  time  during  these  hear- 
ings was  there  any  indication  by  any  ad- 
ministration witness  that  the  water  and 
waste  disposal  grant  program  would  be 
terminated  in  mid-year  or  at  any  other 
time.  In  fact,  Department  witnesses 
couched  their  recommendations  for 
funds  for  this  purpose  on  a  full  fiscal 
year  operation. 

The  Agriculture-Environmental  and 
Consumer  Protection  Appropriation  Act, 
1972— Public  Law  92-399— which  the 
President  signed  on  August  22,  1972, 
stated : 
Rural   Water  and   Waste   Disposal   Grants 

For  grants  pursuant  to  sections  306  (a)  (2) 
and  306(a)(6)  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961,  as  amend- 
ed (7  use,  1926),  $150,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 306  (6)  of  the  above  Act.  of  which  $58,- 
000,000  shall  be  derived  from  the  unexpended 
balance  of  amount.s  appropriated  under  this 
head  in  the  fiscal  year  1972,  largely  to  meet 
the  expanding  need  for  areas  not  now  cov- 
ered: Provided,  That  this  appropriation  shall 
be  available  only  with  the  limits  of  amounts 
authorized  by  law  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

Then,  on  August  30,  1972,  the  Presi- 
dent signed  the  Rural  Development  Act 
of  1972,  which  contained  a  provision 
tripling  the  annual  authorization  from 
$100  million  to  $300  million,  for  develop- 
ment grants  and  doubling  the  authoriza- 
tion from  $15  million  to  $30  million  for 
planning  grants. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
issued  an  allocation  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  indicating  an  annual  level 
of  expenditure  of  $420  million,  with  $108 
million  of  the  $150  million  appropriation 
being  impounded.  But  there  was,  even 
at  this  date,  no  Indication  that  the  pro- 
gram would  be  terminated  rather  thsm 
merely  reduced  in  total  amount. 

The  current  Catalog  of  Federal  Domes- 


tic Assistance,  published  and  distributed 
during  the  fall  of  1972  by  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  contains  a  full 
description  of  the  comprehensive  area- 
wide  rural  water  and  waste  disposal 
planning  and  development  grants  and 
loan  program.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  material  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  that 
description  was  predicated  upon  the 
publication,  the  Federal  Register,  vol- 
ume 37,  No.  118,  Saturday,  June  17,  1972, 
of  the  updated  rules  and  regulations  gov- 
erning the  rural  water  and  waste  dis- 
posal loan  and  grant  program.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  found  in  the  rules  and 
regulations  published  on  June  17,  1972— 
and  there  has  been  no  subsequent  no- 
tice or  announcement  placed  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register — that  the  program  was  to 
be  terminated  about  6  months  later.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  Fed- 
eral Register  document  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

iSee  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  these 
descriptions  are  generally  unchanged 
from  previous  editions  of  the  catalog: 
certainly  there  is  no  indication  of  Im- 
pending termination. 

Every  official  action  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture from  August  of  1970  up  to  the 
time  of  cancellation  on  January  10,  1973, 
would  have  led  any  observer  to  believe 
that  the  general  nature  and  at  least 
the  broad  outlines  of  funding  for  the 
program  were  set  and  secure  for  at  least 
the  full  fliscal  year  of  1973. 

Here  is  the  chronology  of  actions  upon 
which  was  based  the  confidence  of  citi- 
zens in  relying  on  continuance  of  the 
programs. 

Aiken-Poage  Act  of  1965:  Initial  au- 
thorization of  water  and  waste  disposal 
planning  and  development  grant  pro- 
gram. 

January  24,  1972:  Included  in  budget 
message. 

June  17,  1972:  Up-dated  Rules  and 
Regulations  published  in  Federal  Reg- 
ister. 

August  22.  1972:  Appropriation  act 
approved. 

August  30,  1972 :  Authorization  tripled 
by  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972. 

Initial  allocation  by  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget:  $42  million. 

Inclusion  of  program  in  official  Catalog 
of  Federal  Domestic  Assistance. 

January  1,  1973:  Program  terminated. 

At  the  date  of  the  termination  an- 
nouncement, 1,685  communities  across 
the  United  States  had  applications  pend- 
ing for  $252,783,208.00  in  grants  under 
the  program. 

These  applicants  had  proceeded,  In  full 
expectation  of  continuation  of  the  pro- 
gram, in  planning  for  work  to  be  under- 
taken and  preparing  applications  to  be 
processed  and  approved. 

The  very  great  amount  of  detailed 
work  that  precedes  the  drafting  and  fll- 
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ing  of  an  application  for  a  water  or  waste 
disposal  grant  to  accompany  the  loan  for 
the  same  purpose  Is  indicated  by  the  de- 
scription of  the  steps  involved  in  plan- 
ning and  developing  community  water 
and  waste  disposal  facilities  that  is  ex- 
hibit J  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Farmers  Home  Administration 
Instruction  442.1  issued  June  5,  1972.  No 
subsequent  instructions  were  issued. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  FHA 
instruction  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
termination  of  the  rural  water  and  waste 
disposal  grant  program  came  as  a  great 
shock  to  hundreds  of  local  commimities 
that  have  grant  applications  for  a  water 
or  waste  disposal  system  which  have  not 
been  approved  due  to  lack  of  available 
funds. 

In  addition,  many  local  community 
groups  were  in  other  stages  of  organiza- 
tion or  planning  prior  to  formal  sub- 
mission of  their  application.  These 
groups  had  every  reason  to  expect  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  grant  program  that  was 
necessary  to  the  implementation  of  their 
projects. 

Some  had  even  taken  expensive  pre- 
liminary steps  such  as:  First,  contracted 
or  completed  engineering  studies  and 
plans;  second,  sale  of  general  obligation 
or  revenue  bonds  for  the  required  local 
share  of  costs;  third,  circulation  of 
pledge  certificates  among  perspective 
users  of  the  service,  fourth,  ground  prep- 
aration; fifth,  contacting  prospective  In- 
dustrial or  business  enterprises  who 
would  need  the  service. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  improving  the  enforcement  of 
law  and  order,  and  I  share  the  feeling 
that  we  need  a  great  more  attention  to 
it.  I  further  submit  that  if  we  are  to 
maintain  the  confidence  of  the  citizens 
and  local  commimities  in  the  reliability 
of  the  Federal  Government  itself  to  fol- 
low the  laws  and  fulfill  its  implied  com- 
mitments, then  we  must  pass  this  legis- 
lation to  restore  this  program  so  that 
those  who  have  depended  upon  its  con- 
tinuance will  not  be  disillusioned  and  in- 
jured. In  a  significant  sense,  the  good 
faith  of  the  Government  is  involved. 

THE   STATUS    OF    CONGRESS    AND   THE    CONSTITU- 
TIONAL  QUESTION 

Mr.  President,  at  my  request,  the  com- 
mittee staff  has  developed  a  tightly  rea- 
soned and  straightforward  brief  of  the 
situation  relative  to  the  constitutional 
question  raised  by  termination  of  the  wa- 
ter and  waste  disposal  grant  programs. 
I  have  nothing  to  add  to  this  language 
and  will  rest  the  legal  case  for  the  bill 
on  that  basis.  I  wish  to  thank  the  assist- 
ant coimsel  of  the  committee — Mr.  Mi- 
chael McLeod — for  the  long,  detailed, 
painstaking  legal  research  he  has  done 
on  this  subject  and  to  commend  him  for 
the  concise  clarity  with  which  he  has  ex- 
pressed the  argument. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  brief  printed  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  brief 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  CONSTIT  UTIONAI  ISStTE 

Although  rural  Americans  have  much  at 
stake  in  this  bill  which  would  restore  a 
program  that  is  so  desperately  needed  by 
small  towns  and  the  countryside  throughout 
the  nation,  we  are  faced  with  a  much  broader 
issue  here.  We  are  confronted  with  a  breach 
of  our  constitutional  system  of  separation 
of  powers  and  the  refusal  of  the  Executive 
Branch  to  execute  the  clearly  stated  and 
duly  enacted  Intent  of  Congress. 

The  Committee  has  faced  this  issue  on  two 
previous  occasions  this  year,  in  considering 
legislation  to  restore  the  REA  direct  loan 
program  and  in  legislation  to  restore  the 
terminated  Rural  Environmental  Assistance 
Program.  However,  there  is  no  case  of  clearer 
Congressional  Intent  that  a  program  be  con- 
tinued and  expanded  than  In  the  case  of 
the  Water  and  Waste  Disposal  Grant  Pro- 
gram of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
There  is  no  case  in  which  the  Executive 
Branch's  termination  or  cancellation  of  a 
program  flys  more  directly  in  the  face  of 
Congressional  intent. 

In  a  memorandum  prepared  by  John  A. 
Knebel,  CJeneral  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  response  to  the  request  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee for  the  legal  authority  for  terminating 
the  rural  Water  and  Waste  Disposal  Grant 
Program  and  other  programs  the  termination 
of  the  program  is  justified  by  pointing  to 
language  in  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rviral 
Development  Act  which  "authorizes"  rather 
than  "directs"  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  make  grants  for  water  and  waste  disposal 
purposes.  The  memorandum  points  out 
neither  the  substantive  legislation  or  the 
appropriation  act  compels  the  obligation  and 
expendltvu*e  of  the  full  amount  authorized 
for  water  and  waste  disposal  grants.  More- 
over, the  memorandum  states  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  has  failed  to  obligate  all 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  this 
program  In  the  past. 

This  line  of  reasoning  is  extremely  narrow. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  construe  the  law  in  a 
vacuum  and  to  ignore  all  pertinent  legis- 
lative history.  It  Ignores  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress has,  through  legislative  action,  clearly 
expressed  Us  intent  that  the  water  and 
waste  disposal  grant  program  should  not 
only  be  continued,  but  that  It  should  be 
dramatically  expanded. 

The  Congress  passed  and  the  President 
approved  on  August  30  the  Rural  Envelop- 
ment Act  of  1972  (P.L.  92-419).  This  Act 
increased  the  water  and  waste  disposal  grant 
program  from  $100  million  for  any  fiscal 
year  to  $300  million  for  any  fiscal  year.  In 
addition,  It  Increased  the  authorization  for 
grants  for  comprehensive  planning  of  water 
and  waste  disposal  systems  In  rural  areas 
from  $15  mUUon  for  any  fiscal  year  to  $30 
million  for  any  fiscal  rear. 

Concurrent  with  the  passage  of  the  Rural 
Development  Act  the  Congress  was  consider- 
ing the  Department  of  Agriculture-Environ- 
mental and  Consumer  Protection  Appropria- 
tion bin  for  fiscal  year  1973.  In  its  Commit- 
tee report  on  this  bill  on  June  26,  1972,  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  ex- 
pressed great  disappointment  at  the  refusal 
of  the  Executive  Branch  to  fully  utilize  all 
funds  appropriated  for  the  water  and  waste 
disposal  grant  program  and  again  recom- 
mended a  program  level  of  $100  mllUon.  The 
statement  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee follows: 

"The  Farmers  Home  Administration  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  for  the  preparation 
of  comprehensive  plans  to  coordinate  the  de- 
velopment of  water  and  waste  disposal  sys- 
tems In  rural  areas.  In  addition,  grants  are 
made  to  rxiral  area  associations  such  as  non- 


profit corporations  and  municipalities  for  up 
to  50  %  of  the  costs  of  developing  projects  for 
storage,  treatment,  purification  and  distri- 
bution of  domestic  water  or  the  collection, 
treatment,  or  disposal  of  wastes. 

For  1973,  the  Committee  again  recom- 
mends a  program  level  of  $100,000,000  for  this 
program,  including  the  reapproprlatlon  of 
$58,000,000  which  was  withheld  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  in  1972  although 
the  need  was  there.  As  at  December,  1971 ,  FHA 
had  1,891  grant  applications  for  an  estimated 
cost  of  $151,000,000.  A  similar  situation  exists 
with  regard  to  towns  and  cities  above  5,500, 
where  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  has  principal  responsibility, 
where  $500,000,000  of  the  $700,000,000  made 
available  by  Congress  has  been  frozen. 

"In  view  of  the  general  Interest  in  doing 
something  for  the  environment  and  the  com- 
rAltment  by  the  Federal  Government  to  do 
all  it  can  to  minimize  the  Impact  of  man  on 
his  environment  and  to  safeguard  health, 
the  Committee  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
failure  to  use  the  funds  as  Congress  directed. 
The  only  answer  the  Committee  has  received 
Is  that  these  funds  have  a  lower  priority  at 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  For 
the  coming  year,  the  committee  directs  the 
use  of  these  funds  due  to  the  need. 

"Vl^at  Is  overlooked  is  that,  for  rural  areas, 
the  Committee  believes  that  these  funds 
often  mean  the  difference  between  partially 
meeting  a  limited  need  and  a  sound,  area- 
wide  program  to  serve  immediate  needs  in 
sparsely  populated  areas  while  providing  the 
facilities  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  for 
future  development.  In  providing  $100,000,000 
the  Committee  believes  the  Department 
should  set  up  not  less  than  20%  of  the  funds 
to  strengthen  e.xlsting  systems  to  assure  that 
they  are  expanding  to  take  In  unserved  cus- 
tomers and  to  Improve  service  in  their  desig- 
nated service  area." 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  In 
considering  this  appropriation's  bill  took  an 
even  stronger  position.  It  strongly  urged  the 
Administration  to  release  all  water  and  waste 
disposal  grant  funds  which  had  been  Im- 
pounded and  it  increased  the  appropriations 
level  to  $200  million  for  fiscal  year  1973.  Al- 
though the  Rural  Development  Act.  which 
was  to  increase  the  authorization  level  from 
$100  million  to  $300  million,  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived final  approval  by  the  Congress,  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  felt  so 
strongly  that  additional  funds  were  needed 
for  the  water  and  waste  disposal  grant  pro- 
gram that  it  recommended  an  Increased  ap- 
propriation of  $200  million  in  anticipation  of 
the  Increased  authorization  level  to  be  er- 
acted  in  the  Rural  Development  Act.  The 
statement  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee on  this  issue  follows : 

"Section  306  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  provides 
appropriation  authority  for  grants  for  the 
preparation  of  official  comprehensive  plans 
which  coordinate  the  development  of  water 
and  waste  disposal  systems  In  rural  areas. 
Grants  made  under  the  authority  may  not 
aggregate  more  than  $15  million  In  any  fiscal 
year. 

"Section  306  of  the  Act  also  provides  ap- 
propriation authority  for  grants  for  the  de- 
velopment costs  of  water  and  waste  disposal 
projects  In  rural  areas.  Grants  made  under 
this  authority  may  not  aggregate  more  than 
$100  million  in  any  fiscal  year. 

"No  appropriation  was  requested  in  fiscal 
year  1973  for  these  grants.  However,  the  De- 
partment has  proposed  that  an  unobligated 
balance  of  $58,000,000  be  carried  forward 
from  fiscal  year  1972.  This  amount  would  be 
used  to  provide  for  planning  grants  of  $2,- 
000,000  and  development  grants  of  $40,000.- 
000.  The  proposed  1973  levels  for  both  plan- 
ning and  development  grants  are  unchanged 
from  the  program  level  in  1972. 

"The  Committee  recommends  a  new  budget 
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authority  of  $142,000,000  which,  aUded  to 
carry-over  funds  of  WS.OOO.OOO,  will  result 
In  total  funds  available  for  use  In  fls:al  1973 
of  $200,000,000.  This  U  $142,000,00  0  more 
than  the  budget  estimate,  $100,000.0)0  more 
than  provided  In  the  House  bill,  aid  $98,- 
000,000  more  than  the  new  (obllgtitlonal) 
authority  provided  in  the  Approprlal  Ion  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1972.  The  additional  funds 
recommended  herein  shall  become  airallable 
only  within  the  limits  of  amounts  authorized 
by  law  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

"The  Committee  strongly  urges  the  Admin- 
istration to  release  all  of  these  funds  for  use 
during  the  fiscal  year.  The  need  lor  this 
program  has  been  well  documented  Water 
and  waste  problems  are  critical  li  rural 
America,  and  the  Committee  directs  the  De- 
partment and  the  Administration  tc  attack 
these  problems  more  aggressively  and  to 
utilize  all  of  the  funds  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  have  been  appropriated." 

In  the  conference  on  the  Department  of 
Agriculture — Environmental  and  Co  nsumer 
Protection  Appropriation  bill  the  House  and 
Senate  conferees  compromised  on  4  figure 
of  8150  million  for  grants  for  the  waiter  and 
waste  disposal  program  of  the  Farmei  s  Home 
Administration.  This  appropriation  hill  was 
signed  by  the  President  on  August  22. 

Thus  both  houses  of  Congress,  in  b  oth  the 
authorizing  legislation  and  in  the  appro- 
priations legislation,  have  Indicated  In  the 
strongest  possible  terms  the  need  to  not 
only  continue  but  to  greatly  expand  the 
water  and  waste  disposal  grant  projxam  of 
the  Farmers  Home   Administration. 

WhUe  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  has  not  found  It  necessary  t<  decide 
the  general  issue  of  Impoundment.  '.  am  at 
a  loss  to  understand  bow  the  Eiecutive 
Branch  can  Justify  its  refusal  to  im;  lement 
the  clearly  stated  and  duly  enacted  Intent 
of  Congress.  Certainly,  we  are  not  dealing 
with  a  simple  case  of  impoundmect  here. 
We  are  not  dealing  with  a  case  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  withholding  part  of  thd  funds 
appropriated  for  a  program.  We  are  dealing 
with  a  case  in  which  the  AdmlnistratK>n  has, 
by  Executive  fiat  and  decree,  terminated  a 
program  which  has  the  strongest  jioeslble 
support  In  the  Congress. 

The  power  of  the  Congress  to  1  tglslate 
and  its  power  of  the  purse  Is  squarel  r  based 
on  the  Constitution.  The  Conatltutiori  clearly 
states  that  only  the  Congress  has  th(!  power 
of  the  purse — the  power  to  tax  aid  the 
power  to  appropriate  funds.  It  states: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  the  pcwer  to 
lay  and  collect  Taxes,  Duties,  Impost  ( nd  Ex- 
cises, to  pay  debts  and  provide  for  tte  com- 
mon defense  of  the  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States.  .  .  ."  U.S.  Const.,  Aitlcle  I, 
Sec.  8. 

The  Constitution  is  equally  explicit  in 
stating  the  President's  duty  to  execu  le  laws 
passed  by  the  Congress : 

"He  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  bi  faith- 
fully executed."  U.S.  Const.,  Article  n  Sec.  3. 

By  terminating  the  water  and  wai  te  dis- 
posal program,  which  is  authorized  n  laws 
passed  by  the  Congress  and  is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  Congress,  the  President  Is  fall- 
ing In  his  constitutional  duty  to  ta  ce  care 
that  these  laws  be  faithfully  executed. 

He  Is  in  effect  Imposing  an  item  veto  over 
statutes  that  have  already  been  slgnsd  Into 
law.  While  the  President  does  have  tt  e  right 
to  veto  legislation  to  which  he  is  osposed, 
he  does  not  have  the  right  to  Impose  i  n  item 
veto.  He  certainly  does  not  have  ths  right 
to  Impose  an  item  veto  over  status -s  that 
have  already  been  signed  Into  law.  Aitlcle  I, 
Section  7  of  the  Constitution  spells  (lut  the 
veto  powers  of  the  President:  "Every  Bill 
which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate,  shall  befor ;  it  be- 
come a  law,  be  presented  to  the  Presilent  of 
the  United  States;  If  he  approves  be  shall 
sign  it,  but  if  not  he  shall  return  it.  v  1th  his 
objections  to  that  House  In  which  It  shall 
have  originated.  .  .  ." 


The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  used  the 
discretion  provided  under  this  law  as  a  Justi- 
fication for  terminating  the  program  au- 
thorized by  the  law.  Such  abuse  of  discre- 
tion defeats  the  purpose  of  the  law.  Therefore, 
the  enactment  of  the  Committee  bill  will  re- 
move the  Secretary's  discretion.  It  will  re- 
quire the  Secretary  to  make  grants  \inder 
the  Rural  Water  and  Waste  Disposal  Plan- 
ning and  Development  in  the  full  amount  ap- 
propriated. Thus,  the  bill  will  reaffirm  the 
Intent  of  Congress  which  was  so  clearly  ex- 
pressed In  1972. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  we 
must  right  this  wrong.  We  must  restore 
this  program  to  full  operation.  We  must 
continue  as  best  we  can  to  meet  the 
needs  of  rural  America  for  special  as- 
sistance to  build  community  facilities  of 
this  kind  which  are  essential  to  rural 
community  Improvement  and  develop- 
ment. 

Particularly,  we  must  be  Insistent  that 
laws  of  this  kind  which  the  Congress  has 
passed,  and  for  which  funds  have  been 
repeatedly  appropriated,  shall  be  faith- 
fully carried  out  by  the  executive  branch. 
We  must  do  it  if  the  Congress  is  to  main- 
tain its  proper  and  legal  place  in  the 
constitutional  government  of  this  coim- 
try. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  support  of 
all  Senators  for  passage  of  this  bill. 
ExHiBrr  1 
Farmers  Home  Administration 

10.400      CXlMPREHENSrVE    AK£AWn>E    WATER    AND 
SEWER    PLANNING    GRANTS 

Federal  Agency:  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Agriculture 

Authorization:  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  sec- 
tion 306;  7  U.S.C.  1926. 

Objectives:  To  promote  efficient  and  or- 
derly development  of  rural  communities;  to 
provide  the  information  necessary  to  avoid 
overlapping,  duplication,  underdesign  or 
overdeslgn  of  the  community  water  and 
sewer  facilities  that  may  be  constructed  In 
the  area  covered  by  the  plan. 

Types  of  assistance;  Project  Grants: 

Uses  and  use  restrictions:  Comprehensive 
planning  grants  may  be  made  to  provide 
technical  and  professional  services  and  to 
pay  for  necessary  test  wells  and  soil  and 
water  investigations.  The  plan  must  be  lim- 
ited to  a  rural  area  and  may  not  Include 
towns  or  villages  with  populations  in  excess 
of  5,500. 
Eligibility  requirements: 

Applicant  Eligibility:  Organizations  such 
as  public  bodies,  counties,  townships,  state, 
regional  and  local  planning  commissions  are 
eligible  providing  they:  (1)  lack  the  re- 
sources to  immediately  finance  the  planning; 
(2)  are  as  broadly  based  and  as  representa- 
tive of  the  Interest  of  the  rural  area  as  they 
can  be  under  state  statutes:  (3)  propose  a 
plan  that  is  supported  by  local  officials  and 
private  and  public  agencies  Interested  in  the 
development  of  water  and  sewer  facilities  In 
the  area;  and  (4)  have  authority  to  prepare 
official  comprehensive  plans. 

Beneficiary  Eligibility:  Residents  of  rural 
areas. 

Credentlals/Dociunentatlon :  The  applicant 
must  submit  evidence  of  authority  to  prepare 
official  comprehensive  plans,  evidence  that 
resources  are  not  immediately  available  to 
finance  the  plan  and  evidence  that  plan  Is 
consistent  with  other  plans. 

Apnlication  and  award  process: 

Preappllcatlon  Coordination:  All  proposals 
are  reviewed  by  state,  metropolitan  and  local 
units  of  local  government  before  an  appli- 
cation is  filed.  Up  to  60  days  is  allowed  for 
the  review.  Applications  should  be  reviewed 
under  procedures  in  Part  I  of  OMB  Clr'^ular 
No.  A-95  (revised) . 


Application  Procedure:  SP  101,  "Prelimi- 
nary Application,  Federal  Assistance  for  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Faculty  Type  Projects,"  Is 
used.  Send  application  to  local  FHA  office. 

Award  Procedure:  After  application  has 
been  approved  by  the  county  supervisor  and 
the  county  committee,  it  is  given  final  ap- 
proval (depending  on  the  size  of  the  appli- 
cation) by  the  county  supervisor,  the  district 
supervisor,  or  the  state  director.  Following 
approval,  payment  authorization  Is  forwEutled 
to  the  National  Finance  Office  which  Issues 
the  check.  Notification  of  award  must  be 
given  to  the  designated  State  Central  Infor- 
mation Reception  Agency  and  OMB  on  SF 
240. 

Deadlines:  None. 

Range  of  Approval/Disapproval  TUne :  30  to 
90  days. 

Appeals:  If  an  application  Is  rejected,  the 
reasons  for  rejection  are  fully  stated.  The 
applicant  may  reapply  at  any  time  that  the 
reasons  for  rejection  are  corrected. 

Renewals:  Not  applicable. 

Assistance  considerations: 

Formula  and  Matching  Requirements: 
Grant  assistance  may  be  for  the  total  coat  of 
the  plan. 

Length  and  Time  Phasing  of  Assistance: 
Not  applicable. 

Post  assistance  requirements: 

Reports:  Reports  are  required  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  determine  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  grant  agreement  are  met. 

Audits:  Not  required. 

Records :  Records  are  required  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  determine  that  the  provisions  of 
the  grant  agreement  are  met. 

Financial  information: 

Account  Identification:  0&-76-2068-0-1- 
352. 

Obligations:  (Grants)  FY  71  $2,642,660; 
FT  72  est  $2,000,000;  and  FY  73  $2,000,000. 

Range  and  Average  of  Financial  Assistance: 
$500  to  $317,000;  $12,000. 

Program  accomplishments:  In  fiscal  year 
1971,  176  grants  were  made. 

Regulations,  guidelines,  and  literature: 
Pact  sheet,  "Grants  for  Preparation  of  Com- 
prehensive Area  Plans  for  Water  and  Sewer 
Systems,"  no  charge.  "Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration." PA  705.  no  charge. 

Information  contacts : 

Regional  or  Local  Office:  Contacts  shoxild 
be  made  with  the  county  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration office  serving  the  area  in  which 
the  project  is  located.  If  unable  to  locate  the 
county  office  contact  the  headquarters  office 
listed  below. 

Headquarters  Office:  Administrator,  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Washington,  D.C.  20250.  Tele- 
phone: (202)  388-7968. 

Related  programs:  10.411,  Rural  Housing 
Site  Loans;  10.414,  Resources  Conservation 
and  Development  Loans;  10,418,  Water  and 
Waste  Disposal  Systems  for  Rural  Commu- 
nities; 11502,  Economic  Development-Plan- 
ning Assistance:  14,301,  Basic  Water  and 
Sewer  Facilities-Grants. 

10.418      WATER    AND    WASTE    DISPOSAL    SYSTEMS 
roa  RURAL  COMMtrNITIES 

Federal  agency:  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Agriculture. 

Authorization :  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961,  as  amended.  Sec- 
tion 306;  7  U.S.C.  1926. 

Objectives:  To  provide  basic  human 
amenities,  alleviate  health  hazards  and  prb- 
mote  the  orderly  growth  of  the  rural  areas 
of  the  Nation  by  meeting  the  need  for  new 
and  Improved  rural  water  and  waste  disposal 
systems. 

Types  of  Assistance :  Project  Grants;  Guar- 
antee/Insured Loans. 

Uses  and  use  restrictions:  Funds  may  be 
used  for  the  Installation,  repair.  Improve- 
ment, or  expansion  of  a  rural  water  system 
Including  distribution  lines,  well,  pumping 
facilities  and  costs  related  thereto.  The  In- 
sta]'.ation,   repair.   Improvement,   or  expan- 
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slon  of  a  rural  waste  disposal  system  In- 
cluding the  sewer  lines,  waste  collection,  and 
treatment  of  all  wastes  including  solid 
wastes. 

Restrictions  Include  a  total  Indebtedness 
Including  both  loans  and  grant  not  to  exceed 
$4,000,000.  Development  grants  for  construc- 
tion cannot  exceed  50  percent  of  the  devel- 
opment cost. 

EUglbiUty  requirements: 

Applicant  Eligibility:  Public  or  quasi- 
public  bodies  and  corporations  not  operated 
for  profit  which  will  serve  residents  of  open 
country  and  rural  towns  and  villages  up  to 
6,500  population  may  receive  assistance 
when :  ( 1 )  they  are  unable  to  obtain  needed 
funds  from  other  sources  at  reasonable  rates 
and  terms;  (2)  the  proposed  Improvements 
will  primarily  serve  farmers  and  other  rural 
residents;  and  (3)  they  have  legal  capability 
to  borrow,  repay,  and  pledge  security  for 
the  loan  and  to  operate  the  facilities  or 
services. 

BeneficUry  Eligibility:  EllgibUlty  for  this 
assistance  la  limited  to  public  or  quasi-public 
bodies  and  corporations  not  operated  for 
profit  which  serve  residents  of  open  country 
and  rural  towns  and  villages  of  not  more 
than  5,500  population. 

Credentials/Documentation:  The  applicant 
must  furnish  evidence  of  legal  capacity  to 
borrow  and  repay  the  loans,  to  pledge  secu- 
rity for  loans  and  to  operate  the  facilities  or 
services.  Plans  and  specifications  must  be 
developed  to  comply  with  state  and  local 
health  regulations  and  other  requirements. 

Application  and  award  process: 

Preappllcatlon  Coordination:  All  project 
proposals  are  reviewed  by  state,  metropolitan, 
and  local  units  of  government  before  an  ap- 
plication is  filed.  Up  to  60  days  \&  allowed  for 
the  review.  Applications  should  be  reviewed 
under  Part  I  of  OMB  Circular  No.  A-95 
(revised) . 

Application  Procedure:  SF  101-Prellmlnary 
Application,  Federal  Assistance  for  Public 
Works  and  Facility  Type  Projects,  is  sent  to 
local  FHA  office. 

Award  Procedure:  After  application  has 
been  approved  by  the  county  supervisor  and 
the  county  committee.  It  Is  given  final  ap- 
proval (depending  on  the  size  of  the  applica- 
tion) by  the  county  supervisor,  district  su- 
pervisor or  the  state  director.  Following  ap- 
proval, payment  authorization  Is  forwarded 
to  the  National  Finance  Office  which  Issues 
the  check.  Notification  must  be  made  to  the 
public  and  the  designated  State  Central  In- 
formation Reception  Agency  and  OMB  on  SF 
240. 

Deadlines:  None. 

Range  of  Approval/Disapproval  Time:  30 
to  90  days 

Appeals:  If  an  application  Is  rejected,  the 
reasons  for  rejection  are  fully  stated.  The 
applicant  may  reapply  at  any  time  that  the 
reasons  for  rejection  are  corrected. 

Renewals:   Not  applicable. 

Assistance  considerations : 

Formula  and  Matching  Requirements:  The 
loan  and  grant  assistance  may  equal  the 
project  cost  if  the  applicant  Is  financially 
unable  to  contribute  a  part  of  the  cost.  Grant 
assistance  Is  limited  to  one-half  the  project 
cost. 

Length  and  Time  Phasing  of  Assistance: 
Loans  may  be  scheduled  over  a  period  of 
40  years. 

Post  assistance  requirements : 

Reports:  During  the  first  year  of  operation, 
monthly  progress  reports  s^e  to  be  made  to 
the  FHA  county  supervisor.  Sometime  after 
the  first  four  months  and  before  the  end  of 
the  9th  month  of  operation,  the  FHA  District 
Supervisor  will  review  and  make  a  report  on 
the  operation  of  the  facilities. 

Audits:  Annual  audits  are  required  after 
the  system  goes  Into  operation. 

Records:  Records  and  accounts  are  required 
to  refiect  the  operations  of  the  project. 

Financial  Information : 
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Account  Identification:  (Loans)  05-76- 
4140-O-3-351;  (grants)  05-75-2066-0-1-352. 

Obligations:  (Loans)  FT  71  $261,703,930; 
FY  72  est  $300,000,000;  and  FY  73  est  $300,- 
000,000.  (Grants)  FY  71  $41,355,200;  $40,000,- 
000:  and  FY  73  est  $40,000,000. 

Range  and  Average  of  Financial  Assistance: 
Loans:  $50,000  to  $2,000,000;  $200,000.  Grants: 
$30,000  to  $100,000;  $80,000. 

Program  Accomplishments:  In  fiscal  year 
1971,  1,327  loans  and  637  grants  were  made. 

Regulations,  Guidelines,  and  Literature: 
Financial  Assistance  to  Small  Towns  and 
Rural  Groups — PA-707 — no  charge.  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  PA-705 — no  charge. 

Information  Contacts : 

Regional  or  local  office :  Contacts  should  be 
made  with  the  County  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration Office  serving  the  area  In  which 
the  project  is  located.  If  unable  to  locate 
the  county  office  contact  the  headquarters 
office  shown  below. 

Headquarters  Office:  Administrator,  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration.  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.  20250  Tele- 
phone: (202)  388-7968 

Related  Programs:  10.400,  Comprehensive 
Areawlde  Water  and  Sewer  Planning  Grants; 
11.302,  Economic  Development- Planning  As- 
sistance; 13.299,  Indian  Sanitation  Facilities; 
14.301,  Basic  Water  and  Sewer  Facilities — 
Grants;  Public  Facility  Loans. 

EXRIBIT    2 

[Excerpts  from  the  Federal  Register, 
June  17,  19721 
[FHA  Ins.  442.2;   AL-870)442)1 
Chapter  XVII — Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Agriculture 

subchapter  b loans  and  grants  primarily 

for  real  estate  purposes 
Part  1823 — Association  Loans  and  Grants — 
Community  Facilities,  Development.  Con- 
servation, Utilization:  Loans  and  Grants 
for  Community  Domestic  Water  and  Waste 
Disposal  Systems 

On  Wednesday.  March  1,  1972.  notice  of 
proposed  rule  making  was  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  (37  F.R.  4267)  to  amend  7 
CFR.  Subpart  A  of  Part  1823  to  outline  the 
policies  and  authorizations  and  set  forth  the 
provisions  for  making  and  processing  loans 
and  grants  to  rural  communities  and  other 
associations  for  central  domestic  water  and 
waste  disposal  systems.  Interested  persons 
were  afforded  the  opportunity  to  participate 
In  the  rule  making  through  the  submission 
of  comments.  A  number  of  comments  were 
received  and  due  consideration  has  been 
given  to  all  material  presented.  In  light  of 
the  comments  and  subsequent  review  the 
regulations  are  being  published  and  a  num- 
ber of  revisions  and  editorial  changes  have 
been  made  principally  with  respect  to  devel- 
oping community  water  and  waste  disposal 
faculties. 

The  comments  resulted  In  changes  with 
respect  to: 

1.  Clarification  of  who  shall  be  deemed 
eligible  to  perform  FHA  required  audits. 

2.  A  change  which  would  make  It  clear 
that  a  portion  of  bonds  proportionate  to 
FHA  investment  may  be  sold  to  FHA  even 
though  secured  by  revenue  of  the  entire  sys- 
tem where  FHA  Is  financing  serve  both  urban 
and  rural  areas. 

3.  Adding  the  provision  that  revenue  bonds 
given  as  security  for  solid  waste  projects 
when  backed  by  the  fuU  faith  and  credit  of 
the  underlying  Governments  wUl  be  accept- 
able. 

4.  Applicants  engaging  a  qualified  con- 
struction Inspector,  provided  the  Inspector 
wUl  work  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  Consulting  Engineers. 

6.  Editorial  changes.  In  accordance  with 
the  above,  the  regulations  as  amended  wUl 
appear  as  Subpart  A  of  Part  1823,  Subchapter 
B,  Loans  and  Grants  PrimarUy  for  Real  Estate 


Purposes,  and  are  hereby  adopted  effective  on 
the  date  of  their  publication  In  the  Federal 
Register   (6-17-72). 

Authority:  The  provisions  of  this  Sub- 
part A  Issued  under  sec.  339.  75  Stat.  318. 
7  U.S.C.  1989;  Order  of  Act.  Sec.  of  Agr.,  36 
FJl.  21529;  Order  of  Asst.  Sec.  of  Agr.  for 
Rural  Development  and  Conservation,  36  F.R. 
21529. 

SUBPART  A LOANS  AND  GRANTS  FOR  COM- 
MUNITY domestic  water  and  WASTE  DIS- 
POSAL   SYSTEMS 

S  1823.1     General. 

This  subpart  is  supplemented  by  Parts 
1890.  1890g,  1890h.  1890p.  and  1890r  of  this 
chapter.  This  subpart  outlines  the  policies 
and  authorizations  and  set  forth  •  •  • 

(g)  Development  grant.  The  terms  "devel- 
opment grant"  means  a  grant  made  by  FHA 
to  assist  In  financing  the  development  cost 
of  domestic  water  and  waste  disposal  sys- 
tems. These  grants  are  •  •  • 
}  1823.3     EllgibUlty. 

To  be  eligible  for  financial  assistance,  an 
association  must: 

(a)  Propose  central  domestic  water  or 
waste  disposal  facilities  which  will  be : 

(1)  PrimarUy  used  by.  or  which  will  gen- 
erate substantial,  tangible  benefits  prlmarUy 
for  farmers  and  other  rural  residents.  In  the 
case  of  a  private  corporation  the  use  or  bene- 
fit test  is  applied  to  members  of  the  corpo- 
ration. In  the  case  of  a  public  body,  the 
use  of  benefit  test  Is  applied  to  the  perma- 
nent residents  within  its  boundaries  or  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  the  rural  area  to  be 
served  by  the  proposed  faculty.  (An  example 
of  substantial,  tangible  benefits  other  than 
direct  \ise  of  facilities:  A  rural  community 
may  need  assistance  to  extend  a  water  sys- 
tem to  serve  existing  or  committed  Industrial 
or  commercial  users  whose  operation  wlU 
result  in  a  substantial  amo\int  of  employ- 
ment for  the  local  rural  residents.)  Member- 
ship of  associations  providing  community 
faculties  should  be  broadly  based  and  rep- 
resentative of  the  community  benefiting 
from  the  facility. 

(2)  Located  in  a  rural  area  and  serve 
farmers  and  rural  residents  living  In  the 
area.  The  facility  will  be  controlled  by  farm- 
ers and  rural  residents,  except  that  If  the 
applicant  Is  a  public  body  and  the  State 
Director  finds  that  control  by  the  farmers 
and  rural  residents  Is  not  feasible,  the  con- 
trol may  be  exercised  by  the  public  body 
when  the  State  Director  determines  that  it 
can  adequately  represent  the  Interests  of  the 
rural  people  to  be  served.  In  those  cases 
where  a  project  will  serve  both  urban  or 
urbanizing  and  rural  areas,  FHA  may  finance 
that  portion  of  the  facility  serving  the  rural 
area  provided  that  FHA  will  have  a  valid 
security  Interest  in  the  revenues  from  or  tax 
obligations  of  the  borrower  attributable  or 
In  an  amount  proportionate  to  that  portion 
financed  by  FHA.  The  dockets  for  all  projects 
serving  both  urban  and  rural  areas  will  be 
submitted  to  the  National  Office  for  review 
prior  to  loan  or  grant  i^proval.  •   •   • 

(b)  Propose  a  facility  which  will  not  dupli- 
cate or  compete  with  existing  or  planned  pri- 
vate or  public  faculties.  In  any  case  where 
there  Is  a  question  as  to  whether  the  facility 
will  duplicate  or  compete  with  existing  or 
planned  public  or  private  facilities,  complete 
information  on  the  degree  of  duplication  or 
competition  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Na- 
tional Office  for  consideration  before  the 
project  summary  is  prepared.  Submissions 
will  Include  written  statements  from  local 
leaders  and  from  owners  of  existing  or 
planned  private  facilities  and  such  state- 
ments should  explain  their  attitude  toward 
the  proposed  facility.  In  any  instance  where 
two  or  more  applications  for  projects  that 
would  serve  substantieUy  the  same  group  of 
residents  within  a  single  rural  area  are  re- 
ceived and  one  of  the  applications  is  sub- 
mitted by  a  village,  town,  county,  or  other 
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unit  of  local  government,  assist  ince  will  be 
provided  through  the  unit  of  1  )cal  govern- 
ment unless  prior  approval  of  i  he  National 
Office   13  obtained. 

(c)  Be  without  sufficient  funds  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  for  which  the  loar  or  grant  Is 
requested  and  be  unable  to  obtj  In  adequate 
credit  from  other  sources  on  reaa  onable  rates 
and  terms.  In  considering  the  ai  ailablllty  of 
credit  through  general  obllgatlor  bonds.  It  Is 
not  intended  that  a  community  be  required 
to  exhaust  all  of  Its  taxing  s  uthorlty  to 
meet  this  requirement  when  sue  i  remaining 
authority  is  limited  and  is  likely  o  be  needed 
to  finance  facilities  which  cannot  be  financed 
through  revenue  bonds  or  othe  ■  means.  In 
order  to  establish  that  sufficient  t  unds  at  rea- 
sonable rates  and  terms,  as  evidenced  by  a 
predetermined  reasonable  annual  debt  serv- 
ice cost,  are  not  otherwise  avail  ible  to  tax- 
exempt  public  bodies,  all  suet;  applicants 
for  either  direct  or  Insured  loai  is  In  excess 
of  $50,000  will  be  required  to  ( .dvertlse  on 
the  open  market  for  a  lender  (on  a  non- 
FHA-lnsured  basis)  before  FHA  t  lakes  either 
a  loan  or  grant  or  Insures  a  loai .  If  the  ap- 
plicant does  not  receive  an  offer  from  other 
sources  to  purchase  all  of  Its  b<  nds  at  rea- 
sonable rates  and  terms,  FHA  ?111  proceed 
to  make  the  loan  provided  It  s  otherwise 
sound  and  proper. 

(d)  Have  the  legal  authority  recessary  for 
constructing,  operating,  and  maintaining  the 
proposed  facility  or  service  and  for  obtain- 
ing, giving  security  for,  and  mpaying  the 
proposed  loan. 

(e)  Propose  a  system  which  will  be  de- 
signed and  Installed  to  serve  the  entire  serv- 
ice area  with  service  to  be  provl  led  to  any- 
one within  the  service  area  who  <  leslres  to  be 
served  insofar  as  Is  economically  feasible.  No 
user  or  area  will  be  denied  servlci  t  because  of 
race,  color,  creed,  or  national  origin. 

(1)  Systems  serving  Incorporated  munici- 
palities and  similar  entitles  will  be  installed 
so  as  to  afford  service  to  all  users  living 
within  the  corporate  limits  pi  is  adjacent 
built-up  areas  which  logically  should  be 
served  by  the  central  system  unless  State  or 
local  law  precludes  service  outside  the  cor- 
porate limits  or  prior  exception  I  granted  by 
the  National  Office. 

(2)  Systems  serving  open  cou  itry  will  be 
installed  so  as  to  serve  all  user  requesting 
service  Insofar  as  economically  f  laslble. 

(3)  In  no  case  will  boundaries  for  the  pro- 
posed service  area  be  chosen  In  such  a  way 
that  any  user  or  area  will  be  excluded  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  creed,  or  nat  onal  origin. 

(4)  The  requirements  of  su  jparagraphs 
(1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  this  paragiaph  do  not 
preclude  the  financing  of: 

(1)  Projects  by  phases  when  It  Is  not  prac- 
tical to  finance  the  entire  pro  ect  at  one 
time,  and 

(U)  Projects  for  munlclpalltlei  where  It  is 
not  economically  feasible  to  servj  the  entire 
area  provided  economic  feasibility  is  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  entire  system,  not 
by  considering  the  costs  of  sept, rate  exten- 
sions to  or  parts  thereof;  the  ap{  llcant  must 
have  and  publicly  announce  a  ]  ilan  for  ex- 
tending service  to  areas  not  Inlt  lally  receiv- 
ing service  from  the  system;  and  those  fami- 
lies living  In  the  areas  not  to  be  initially 
served  must  receive  written  notl  ;e  from  the 
applicant  that  service  will  not  je  provided 
until  such  time  as  It  is  economic  illy  feasible 
to  do  so. 

(ill)  Extensions  to  serve  Indiistrlal  areafl 
when  service  is  made  available  to  users  lo- 
cated In  the  service  area  of  the  extension. 

(5)  The  applicant  will  be  requl  ed  to  notify 
each  potential  user  of  the  avalla  slllty  of  the 
.service. 

(1)  If  a  mandatory  hookup  orUnance  will 
be  adopted,  the  required  note  qr  bond  ad- 
vertisement will  be  considered  adequate  noti- 
fication, except  In  those  cases  being  processed 
under  subdivision  (11)  of  subpafagraph  (4) 
•of  this  paragra{A. 
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(U)  When  any  portion  of  the  Income  will 
be  derived  from  user  fees  and  a  mandatory 
hookup  ordinance  will  not  be  adopted,  each 
potential  user  will  be  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  request  service  by  signing  a  Users  Agree- 
ment. FHsrms  are  available  in  all  FHA  offlcee 
to  expedite  this  service  as  well  as  forms  for 
those  declining  such  service.  The  applicant 
will  prepare  a  map  showing  each  potential 
user  surveyed,  and  the  results  of  the  survey. 
Also,  a  list  should  be  maintained  of  those 
who  decline  service. 

§  1823.4  Determining  need  for  development 
grant. 

(a)  In  order  that  beneficial  use  of  de- 
velopment grant  funds  may  be  made,  a  de- 
velopment grant  will  not  be  considered  In 
docket  preparation  until  the  State  Director 
has  made  a  preliminary  determination  re- 
garding the  grant  request.  Such  detemlna- 
tlon  win  tx  based  on  a  review  of  the  prelimi- 
nary engineering  report,  a  draft  of  the  pro- 
posed budget,  facts  concerning  Income  levels 
In  the  applicant  community,  emergency, 
health,  economic,  and  other  factors,  and  a 
comparison  of  proposed  user  charges  with 
user  charges  of  established  sjrstems  of  similar 
size  and  cost  and  ratio  of  residential  users 
serving  communities  of  similar  economic  cir- 
cumstances. 

(b)  Development  grants  may  be  made  to 
eligible  associations  to  assist  In  financing 
specific  projects  for  development,  storage, 
treatment,  purification,  and  distribution  of 
domestic  water,  and  the  collection,  treat- 
ment, or  disposal  of  waste  in  rural  areas 
where  such  grants  are  necessary  to  reduce 
average  annual  user  charges  to  a  reasonable 
level.  Grants  may  be  made  to  supplement 
funds  provided  by  private  sources  or  In  con- 
nection with  FHA  loans  for  development. 

(c)  Grants  may  be  made  only  when  the 
cost  of  the  proposed  development  would  re- 
sult In  the  user  charges  being  excessive  to  the 
average  residential  user,  and  by  the  use  of 
grant  funds  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  ap- 
plicant's share  of  the  total  project  cost,  the 
user  charges  would  be  lowered  to  a  reasonable 
level.  The  following  will  be  determined  and 
considered  in  establishing  a  reasonable  level 
and  the  amount  of  the  development  grant: 

(1)  The  amount  of  the  average  annual 
residential  user  cost,  Including  revenues  from 
periodic  charges,  taxes,  and  eissessments, 
without  taking  Into  consideration  any  FHA 
grant. 

(2)  The  amount  of  avertige  annual  res- 
idential user  cost,  Including  periodic 
charges,  taxes  and  assessments,  levied  In 
connection  with  established  systems  of  sim- 
ilar size  and  costs  and  pecentage  of  residen- 
tial users  In  communities  of  similar  economic 
conditions. 

(3)  The  difference  between  the  cost  found 
in  subparagr^hs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  para- 
graph. If  the  average  annual  residential  user 
cost  as  determined  in  subparagraph  (1)  of 
this  paragraph  significantly  exceeds  that  as 
determined  in  subparagraph  (2)  of  this  para- 
graph, consideration  may  be  given  to  a  de- 
velopment grant. 

(4)  Income  levels  In  the  community  and 
emergency,  health,  economic,  and  other  fac- 
tors. 

S  1823.5  Use  of  loan  and  grant  funds. 

Funds  may  be  used  In  accordance  with  the 
following : 

(a)  Loan  and  development  grant  funds. 
Loans  funds  may  be  used  for  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing purposes.  Development  grant  funds 
may  be  used  only  for  the  following  purposes 
which  represent  a  part  of  the  development 
cost,  except  Interest. 

(1)  Domeitic  water  and  waste  disposal  ta- 
cilities.  Install  and  Improve  central  commu- 
nity domestic  water  and  waste  disposal  facil- 
ities Including: 

(1)  Faculties  for  the  development,  storage, 
treatment,  purification,  and  distribution  of 
water. 


(II)  Sanitary  sewer  facilities  Including  col- 
lection lines,  treatment  plants,  outfall  lines, 
disposal  fields,  and  stabilization  ponds. 

(III)  Storm  sewers  for  the  collection  and 
disposal  of  surface  drainage. 

(Iv)  Solid  waste  disposal  projects  includ- 
ing facilities  for  the  collection,  treatment,  or 
disposal  of  himiian,  animal,  agrlcultiiral,  and 
other  wastes.  Items  such  as  garbage  trucks 
and  equipment,  sanitary  landfills,  and  In- 
cinerators are  included.  State  Directors  are 
authorized  to  use  up  to  ten  (10)  percent  of 
their  annual  allocation  of  loan  and  grant 
funds  for  solid  waste  projects  without  such 
projects  being  Included  in  processing  sched- 
ules, but  funds  to  be  used  for  such  projects 
must  be  considered  in  preparation  of  the 
processing  schedule.  Grants  for  solid  waste 
projects  may  be  used  without  regard  to  the 
reasonable  user  cost  test  required  by 
S  1823.4(c).  Such  grants  may  not  exceed  20 
percent  of  the  eligible  portions  of  the  total 
development  cost  unless  otherwise  author- 
ized by  National  Office  memorandum.  State 
Directors  may  recommend  higher  percentage 
ceilings  than  those  set  out  above  for  their 
States  by  memorandum.  All  loans  and  grants 
for  solid  waste  projects  will  be  made  to  pub- 
lic bodies  unless  specific  prior  National  Office 
approval  is  obtained.  •  •   • 

§  1823.6  Loan  and  grant  limitations. 

(a)  Loans  and  grants.  Neither  loan  nor 
grant  funds  may  be  used  to: 

(1)  Pay  for  the  construction  of  any  new 
combined  storm  and  sanitary  sewer  facilities. 

(2)  Pay  any  annually  recurring  costs  that 
are  generally  considered  to  be  operation  and 
maintenance  expenses.  This  does  not  preclude 
the  use  of  loan  funds  for  the  purposes  named 
in  {  1823.5(b)(4). 

(3)  Construct  or  repair  electric  generating 
plants,  electric  transmission  lines,  or  gas  dis- 
tribution lines  to  provide  services  for  com- 
mercial sale. 

(4)  Purchase  fire  trucks,  hoses,  and  other 
firefightlng  equipment  or  construct  housing 
for  such  equipment. 

(5)  Pay  rental  for  the  use  of  equipment  or 
machinery  owned  by  the  association. 

(6)  Pay  for  sales  rooms  and  other  purposes 
not  directly  related  to  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  facility  being  Installed  or  Im- 
proved. 

(b)  Grants.  Developme.nt  grant  funds  will 
not  be  used  to: 

(1)  Finance  any  part  of  the  development 
cost  of  any  project  unless  the  approval  office 
determines  that  the  project  will  serve  a  niral 
area  which  is  not  likely  to  decline  in  popula- 
tion below  that  for  which  the  facility  is  de- 
signed. 

(2)  Purchase  existing  systems. 

(3)  Refinance  existing  Indebtedness. 

(4)  Pay  any  portion  of  the  cost  of  a  facility 
in  cases  where  the  annual  reserve  based  on  a 
typical  year  exceeds  one-tenth  of  the  average 
annual  debt  service  requirement  unless  State 
regulatory  agencies  require  a  larger  reserve 
or  where  operation  and  maintenance  costs 
are  unrealistic. 

(5)  Pay  Interest.  •  •  • 

(c)  Amount — •  •  • 

(2)  Grants.  (1)  An  FHA  development  grant 
may  not  be  made  in  excess  of  50  percent  of 
the  eligible  development  cost.  However,  for 
sewage  treatment  facilities  but  not  sewage 
collection,  the  following  requirements  will 
apply: 

(a)  Eligible  costs  are  limited  to  those  for 
which  EPA  grants  may  be  made  including  the 
treatment  plant,  necessary  interceptor  lines, 
outfall  lines,  and  related  facility  costs  such 
as  engineering  and  legal  fees.  Costs  of  land 
or  rights  in  land  are  not  eligible. 

(b)  The  total  of  the  FHA  grant  plus  the 
grant  of  any  other  Federal  agency  will  not 
exceed  30  percent  of  the  eligible  develop- 
ment cost  except; 

(i)  If  a  State  has  agreed  with  EPA  to  pay 
30  percent  of  the  costs  of  all  projects  for 
which  EPA  grants  may  be  made,  then  the 
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total  Federal  grants  may  not  be  more  than 
40  percent;  or 

(2)  If  a  State  has  agreed  with  EPA  to  pay 
25  percent  of  the  costs  of  all  projects  for 
which  EPA  grants  may  be  made  and  has 
established  enforceable  water  quality  stand- 
ards for  the  waters  into  which  the  project 
discharges  in  accordance  with  section  10(c) 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
then  the  total  Federal  grant  may  not  be 
more  than  50  percent;  or 

(3)  If  the  area  is  designated  as  "qualified 
areas"  under  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965  (EDA  area),  then 
the  total  Federal  grant  may  not  be  more 
than  50  percent. 

(11)  If  any  other  Federal  grants  are  made 
in  connection  with  the  proposed  project, 
the  amount  of  any  FHA  grant  plus  the 
amount  of  other  Federal  grants  may  not 
exceed  50  percent,  or  the  applicable  per- 
centage for  sewage  treatment  facilities,  of 
the  development  cost  of  the  project  unless 
such  other  Federal  grants  are  being  made 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  EDA,  or  a 
Regional  Economic  Development  Commis- 
sion. •  •  • 
S  1823.7.  Obligations  incurred  before  closing. 

When  an  applicant  files  an  application  for 
assistance,  the  County  Supervisor  will  ad- 
vise the  applicant  that  construction  work 
must  not  be  started  and  obligations  for  such 
work  or  materials  and  obligations  for  other 
purposes  must  not  be  Incurred  before  the 
loan  or  grant  Is  closed.  If  the  applicant 
nevertheless  wishes  to  proceed  before  clos- 
ing because  of  emergency  conditions,  it  may 
request  permission  from  the  State  Director 
to  pay  such  obligations  if  a  loan  or  grant  la 
made. 

(a)  Upon  receipt  of  such  a  request  the 
State  Director  will  determine  whether; 

(1)  A  necessity  exists  for  incurring  obli- 
gations before  loan  or  grant  closing. 

(2)  The  obligations  will  be  incurred  for 
authorized  loan  or  grant  purposes. 

(3)  Contract  documents  have  been  ap- 
proved by  FHA. 

(4)  The  association  has  the  legal  authority 
to  incur  the  obligations  at  the  time  pro- 
posed. 

(5)  Payment  of  the  debts  will  remove  any 
basis  for  any  mechanic's,  materialmen's,  or 
other  liens  that  may  attach  to  the  security 
property. 

(b)  If  the  State  Director  finds  that  all 
the  conditions  under  this  subpart  are  met, 
he  may  give  the  applicant  written  permis- 
sion for  the  payments  of  such  obligations 
from  loan  or  grant  funds  if  a  loan  or  grant 
is  closed.  His  letter  will  specifically  state 
that  the  permission  granted  Is  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  FHA  is  not  conunltted  to 
make  a  loan  or  grant  and  assumes  no  re- 
sponsibility for  any  obligation  incurred  by 
the  applicant  because  of  the  permission 
granted,  and  that  the  applicant  must  sub- 
sequently meet  all  FHA  requirements  for 
the  loan  or  grant.  •  •  • 

5  1823.25    Preparation   for   loan   and   grant 
closing. 

(a)  Preparation  for  closing.  Upon  receipt 
of  closing  instructions,  the  County  Super- 
visor will: 

(1)  Discuss  with  the  association's  govern- 
ing body  and  Its  architect  or  engineer,  attor- 
ney, and  other  appropriate  association  rep- 
resentatives, the  requirements  contained 
therein  and  any  actions  necessary  to  proceed 
with  closing. 

(2)  Hand  the  association  officers  three 
copies  of  the  closing  instructions. 

(3)  Plan  carefully  with  association  officers 
the  timing  of  all  steps  to  be  taken  before 
closing. 

(b)  User  {member)  and  cash  contrilmtion 
audit  and  verification.  The  State  Director 
will  require  a  member  of  his  inunediate  staff 
or  the  District  Supervisor  to  authenticate 
the  number  of  users  obtained.  Such  indi- 


vidual will  review  each  signed  user  agree- 
ment and  check  evidence  of  cash  contribu- 
tions. If  during  his  review,  he  receives  any 
indication  that  all  signed  users  may  not 
connect  to  the  system,  he  wUl  make  such 
additional  investigation  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  nvunber  of  users  who 
will  connect  to  the  system.  He  wUl  record  his 
determination  in  a  memorandum  to  the 
State  Director  in  which  he  wlU  state  at  least 
the  following: 

(1)  He  has  reviewed  all  signed  users  agree- 
ments and  evidence  of  cash  contributions 
and  has  determmed  that  the  number  of 
signed  users  and  the  cash  contributions  equal 
or  exceed  the  requirements  set  forth  in  the 
letter  of  conditions. 

(2)  The  results  of  any  additional  investi- 
gations he  may  have  made. 

(3)  All  other  requirements  for  closing  have 
been  met. 

(4)  If  for  any  reason  the  signed  user 
agreements  or  the  cash  contributions  are 
less  than  those  required  by  the  letter  of 
conditions,  he  wUl  forward  a  memorandum 
to  the  State  Director  setting  forth  his  rec- 
ommendations. The  State  Director  will  review 
the  findings  and  arrange  for  such  further 
investigation  as  he  deems  necessary.  He  may 
find  that  the  applicant  needs  additional  time 
to  sign  more  users  or  that  the  project  may 
be  feasible  with  fewer  users  and  Increased 
rates.  If  the  State  Director  determines  that 
a  rate  adjustment  is  necessary,  he  will  notify 
the  County  Supervisor  to  have  the  applicant 
present  a  new  budget.  There  may  be  cases 
where  the  State  Director  will  determine  that 
there  is  insufficient  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  potential  users  and  that  the  applicant  is 
not  ready  for  a  system.  In  such  cases,  the 
applicant  will  be  notified  by  letter. 

(c)  Preloan  closing  compliance  review. 
The  staff  member  or  District  Supervisor  con- 
ducting the  audit  and  verification  required 
by  paragraph  (b)  of  this  section,  will  also 
complete  Form  FHA  400-8,  "Annual  Com- 
pliance Review."  A  copy  of  the  form  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  State  Director  and  a  copy 
filed  in  the  County  Office  docket. 

(d)  Determining  whether  the  project  can 
be  constructed  within  estimate.  If  it  appears 
that  the  applicant  will  be  able  and  is  ready 
to  meet  the  closing  requirements,  the  State 
Director  must  determine  whether  the  facility 
likely  can  be  constructed  for  an  amount 
within  the  estimate.  In  order  to  make  this 
determination,  he  may  require  that  construc- 
tion contract  bids  be  invited  and  opened 
prior  to  further  processing.  Construction 
contract  bids  will  be  invited  and  opened  In 
all  cases  prior  to  loan  and  grant  closing, 
unless  an  exception  is  made  by  the  State 
Director.  This  will  be  accomplished  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  this  subpart. 

(e)  Determining  availability  of  loan  funds 
from  other  sources  at  reasonable  rates  and 
terms.  Each  tax-exempt  public  body  appli- 
cant for  a  loan  In  excess  of  $50,000  will  be 
required  to  offer  its  bonds  for  sale  as  soon 
as  it  hM  been  determined  that  the  facility 
can  be  completed  within  the  estimate. 

(1)  FHA  will  not  normally  submit  a  bid 
at  the  advertised  sale  unless  State  statutes 
require  a  bid  to  be  submitted.  Preferably, 
FHA  will  negotiate  the  purchase  with  the 
applicant  subsequent  to  the  advertised  sale 
if  no  acceptable  bid  is  received.  In  those  cases 
where  FHA  is  required  to  bid,  the  bid  will 
be  made  at  the  applicable  FHA  Interest  rate. 
If  there  is  more  than  one  acceptable  bid  of- 
fering the  same  net  interest  cost,  the  appli- 
cant may  negolate  with  these  bidders  in  se- 
lecting a  lender.  However,  If  FHA  Is  not  mak- 
ing the  loan  or  a  grant,  it  need  not  be  con- 
cerned with  such  negotiations. 

(2)  Appendix  3,  §  1823.53  contains  instruc- 
tions pertaining  to  notices  of  sale,  advertis- 
ing, and  other  information  relative  to  the 
sale  of  bonds.  •  •  • 

(h)  Ordering  development  grant  checks. 
The  policy  of  FHA  la  not  to  disburse  grant 


funds  from  the  Treasury  until  they  are  actu- 
ally needed  by  the  applicant.  If  grant  fimds 
are  available  from  other  agencies  and  they 
are  transferred  to  the  Finance  Office  for  dis- 
biu-sement  by  FHA,  these  grant  funds  should 
be  used  before  FHA  grant  funds. 

(1)  In  order  to  comply  with  this  policy, 
the  County  Supervisor  will  send  the  Finance 
Office  a  request  for  a  grant  check  so  that  the 
check  wiU  be  received  in  the  Cotmty  Office 
not  more  than  10  days  before  the  estimated 
date  the  t^plicant  will  expend  the  grant 
funds.  If  the  Coimty  Supervisor,  upon  re- 
ceiving a  grant  check  after  the  grant  is 
closed,  determines  that  more  than  20  days 
will  elapse  before  the  first  grant  funds  are 
needed  by  the  applicant,  he  wlU  return  the 
check  to  the  Regional  Disbursing  Center, 
U.S.  Treasury  Department.  Post  Office  Box 
2509,  Kansas  City,  MO  64142,  and  specify  a 
remalllng  date. 

(2)  All  grant  funds  which  the  applicant 
will  expend  within  a  30-day  period  will  be 
Included  in  one  advance.  When  the  amount 
of  the  grant  does  not  exceed  $20,000,  the  en- 
tire grant  will  be  disbursed  in  one  advance. 
When  neither  of  the  foregoing  situations 
prevails,  multiple  advances  will  be  made  to 
effect  the  procedure  outlined  In  subpara- 
graph (1)  of  this  paragraph,  except  that 
when  the  balance  is  $20,000  or  less,  the  re- 
maining grant  funds  may  be  drawn  in  one 
advance.  •   •  • 

§  1823.26  Loan  and  grant  closing. 

Loans  and  grants  will  be  closed  In  accord- 
ance with  the  closing  instructions  Issued  by 
the  OGC  as  soon  as  possible  after  receiving 
the  check.  A  grant  may  be  closed  in  accord- 
ance with  Instructions  of  the  OGC  as  soon  as 
the  required  Instruments,  including  the 
grant  agreement  and  any  other  necessary  in- 
struments have  been  executed.  •   •  • 


ExHiBrr  3 
I.  General:  This  Exhibit  outlines  the  poli- 
cies for  planning  and  developing  conununlty 
water  and  waste  disposal  facilities. 

A.  Design  Policies.  Facilities  financed  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  (FHA) 
will  (1)  be  designed  and  constructed  in  ac- 
cordance with  sound  engineering  practices, 

(2)  meet  the  requirements  of  State  and  local 
agencies  having  Jurisdiction  in  such  matters, 

(3)  have  sufficient  capacity  to  provide  for 
reasonable  growth,  and  fire  protection,  and 

(4)  be  economically  feasible. 

•  •  •  •  • 

B.  Compliance  with  State  Health  Depart- 
ment Standards.  Each  FHA  flnemced  facility 
will  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
State  Health  Department  or  other  appro- 
priate regulatory  agency.  The  applicant  Is 
responsible  for  obtaining  and  presenting  to 
FHA  evidence  of  such  compliance  including 
approval  of  facility  plans  and  specifications. 

C.  CompliaTice  with  Environmental  Protec- 
tion {Pollution  Control)  Standards. 

1.  No  FHA  loan  or  grant  for  construction 
or  Improvement  of  a  water  system  will  be 
approved  unless  a  certificate  is  provided  by 
the  appropriate  State  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  showing  that  the  system  will 
not  result  in  the  pollution  of  waters  of  the 
State  in  excess  of  standards  established  by 
that  agency. 

2.  No  FHA  loan  or  grant  for  construction 
or  improvement  of  a  central  sewer  and  waste 
disposal  system  will  be  approved  unless  a 
certificate  is  provided  by  the  appropriate 
State  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
showing  that  the  effluent  from  the  system 
will  conform  with  appropriate  State  and 
Federal  water  pollution  control  standards. 

3.  Applicants  will  provide  FHA  with  evi- 
dence of  compliance  consisting  of  letters  or 
certificates  from  the  appropriate  State 
agency. 

D.  Consistency  taith  Comprehensive  Area 
Plans  for  the  Development  of  Water  and 
Sewer  Systems.  Water  and  Waste  Disposal 
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faculties  for  which  FHA  grant 
be  used  must  be  necessary  for 
munlty  development  and  consist 
prehenslve  area  sewer  or  water 
plan  for  the  rural  area  In  which 
Is  located.  Applicants  will  provld^ 
evidence    of    consistency    with 
Such  a  plan  must  exist  before  ar 
may  be  made. 

E.  Consistency    with    Other 
Plans.  No  FHA  grant  for  a  watkr 
disposal  facility  will  be  approve! 
is  determined  that  the  proposec 
not  Inconsistent  with  any  plann  sd 
ment    under    State,    county,    or 
plans  approved  as  official  plans 
or  under  preparation)  by  com 
ity  for  the  area  in  which  the  ru^al 
nlty  Is  located.  Applicants  will 
with  letters  or  certificates 
lack  of  Inconsistency. 

F.  Location   of  Facilities   in 
Area.  Insofar  as  practical,  faculties 
be  located  In  flood  plains.  In  the 
necessary  to  consider  locating 
flood  plain  area,  applicants  will  . 
proposal  from  the  standpoint  of 
sign  and  additional  Initial  and 
costs.  Normally,  the  Corps  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  of 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
position  to  provide  Information 
the  likelihood  of  flooding  and  the 
of  damage  to  the  proposed  facUitv 
the  responsibility  of  the  appUcan; 
information   from   the   Corps   of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  oi 
proprlate  agencies  concerning  the 
of  flood  damages  to  the  proposed  1 
provide  FHA  with  a  complete  cost 
of  such  action.  •  •  • 

G.  Water  Systems. 
Pressures.  •  •  • 
Storage.  •  •  • 
Plastic  Pipe.  •  •  • 
System  testing.  •  •  • 
H.  Sanitary  Sewerage  Systems. 
1.  Sewage  Treatment.  •  •  • 
Combined   Sanitary   and  Storm 

Systems  •  •  • 

Line  Capacities  •  •  • 

I.  Solid  Waste  Systems.  •  •  • 

II.  Technical  Services:  •  •  • 
Selection  of  Engineer. 
Engineering  Contracts. 
Preplanning  Conference: 
Preliminary  Engineering  Repor^ 

following  as  a  guide  for  prep 
Umlnary  engineering  reports : 

A  Area  to  be  Served.  (For  all  ^. 
scribe — give  natural  boundaries, 
stacles,  elevations,  need  for  facility 
pertinent    information.    Use 
graphs,  and  sketches. 

B  Existing  Facilities.  (For  all 
scribe — Include  condition 
billty    for   continued    use   of 
owned  by  the  applicant. 

C  Proposed  Facilities  and  Servic^ 
projects) 

1  General  description  of  proposid 
including  design  criteria  adopted. 

2  Land,  and  other  rights. 

a.  Land. 

(1)  Amount  required. 

(2)  Location — alternate  locatloii 

b.  Rights. 

( 1 )  Easements,  permits,  and  oth4r 
of  rights-of-way  required — 
ternates. 

(2)  State   Health   Department 
agency  requirements. 

D   Supply — Collection  Systems 
1    Water  Supply. 

a.  Requirements — quantities. 

b.  Requirements — quality. 

c.  Sources— include   study  on 
sources    and    provide    comparison 
sources. 


pre  J 


d    Treatment — requirements.   If 
proposals. 
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e.  Storage — requirements  and  proposals. 

f.  Pressure — requirements  and  proposals. 

g.  Distribution  systems — requirements  and 
proposals — give  lengths  and  sizes — key  fea- 
tures. 

h.  Hydraulic  calculations  in  tabular  form. 
2.  For  Sanitary  Sewerage  Systems. 

a.  Collection  Systems. 

( 1 )  Requirements — quantities. 

(2)  Proposals. 

(3)  Describe — materials,  problems. 

(4)  Hydraulic  calculations  In  tabular  form. 

(5)  Include  cost  comparisons  where  appli- 
cable. 

b.  Traatment  Facilities  Including  Intercep- 
tor and  Outfall  Sewers. 

( 1 )  Requirements — quantities. 

(2)  Proposals. 

(3)  Give  key  features. 

(4)  Problems  foreseen. 

(5)  Calculations  showing  plant  capacity 
and  BOD  and  solids  removal  capabilities. 

c.  Show  Initial  construction  and  annual 
operation  and  maintenance  costs  for  the  fol- 
lowing types  of  treatment  as  a  minimum: 

( 1 )  Waste  stabilization  lagoon. 

(2)  Aerated  lagoon. 

(3)  Oxidation  ditch. 

(4)  Mechanical  plant. 

3.  For  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Systems. 

a.  'Requirements — quantities. 

b.  Equipment  required  and  plans  of 
equipment  rotation,  transportation,  and 
maintenance. 

4.  For  Storm  Waste  Water  Disposal. 

a.  Requirements — quantities. 

b.  Proposals. 

c.  Describe — materials,  problems. 

d.  Hydraulic  calculations  in  tabular  form. 

e.  Include  cost  comparisons  where  ap- 
plicable. 

E.  Cost  Estimate — For  all  projects. 

Development 

Land  and  Rights 

Legal 

Engineering 

Interest 

Equipment 

Contingencies 

Refinancing 

1.  For  sanitary  sewerage  systems  a  sep- 
arate cost  estimate  for  each  of  the  above 
Items  must  be  shown  for  both  the  collection 
system  and  treatment  facility.  The  cost  es- 
timate for  the  treatment  facility  should  con- 
sider only  those  items  eligible  lor  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (EPA)  (PL-660) 
grant  assistance. 

2.  For  projects  containing  both  water  and 
waste  disposal  systems,  provide  a  separate 
cost  estimate  for  each  system. 

P.  Annual  Operating  Budget.  (For  all 
project. ) 

1.  Income — Include  rate  schedule.  Project 
Income  realistically.  In  the  absence  of  other 
reliable  Information  base  water  use  on  35 
gallons  per  capita  per  day,  or  140  gallons 
per  family  per  day,  or  4,2(X)  gallons  per  meter 
per  month.  When  large  livestock  uses  are 
projected,  the  report  must  Include  facts  to 
substantiate  such  projections. 

2.  Operation  and  Maintenance  Costs. 
Project  costs  realistically.  In  the  absence  of 
other  reliable  data,  base  on  actual  costs  of 
other  existing  systems  of  similar  size  and 
complexity.  Include  facts  In  the  report  to 
substantiate  operation  and  maintenance 
cost  estimates.  Include  the  following: 

Salaries-Wages 

Taxes 

Accounting,  Auditing,  Legal 

Interest 

UtUities 

Gas-Oll-Fuel 

Insurance 

Repairs  and  Maintenance 

Supplies 

Office  Expenses 

Other 

3.  Capital  Improvements. 

4.  Debt  Repayment. 


6.  Reserve.  Unless  otherwise  required  by 
State  statute  establish  at  one-tenth  (1/10) 
of  annual  debt  repayment  requirement. 

G.  Maps,  Drawings,  Sketches,  and  Photo- 
graphs. (For  All  Projects.) 

1.  Maps.  Show  locations,  boundaries, 
elevations,  population  distribution,  existing 
and  proposed  systems,  right-of-way,  and 
land  ownership. 

2.  Drawings,  Sketches.  Show  preliminary 
design  and  layout,  elevations. 

3.  Photographs.  As  Indicated. 

H.  Construction  Problems.  (For  All  Proj- 
ects.) Discuss  In  detail — Include  Information 
on  items  such  as  subsurface  rock,  high  water 
table,  or  others  which  may  affect  cost  of 
construction. 

I.  Conclusions  and  Recommendations.  (For 
All  Projects.) 

V.     Construction      Bids     and     Contract 
Awards:  •  •  • 
Details  of  Plans.  •  •   • 
Section  and  Details.  •  •  • 
Existing  Conditions.  •   •  • 
Unit-Price  Specifications.  •   •   • 
Performance -Type  Specifications.  •  •   • 
Changes  in  Development  Plans:  Changes 
in  the  development  plan  may  be  made  at  the 
request  of  the  borrower  provided  funds  are 
available  to  cover  the  costs.  The  proposed 
changes  must  be  recorded  on  Form  FHA  424- 
7,  "Contract  Change  Order."  The  change  or- 
der must  be  signed  by  the  borrower,  the 
project  engineer,  the  contractor,  and  FHA 
before  becoming  effective. 

Additional  Information:  The  FHA  County 
Supervisor  wUl  provide  additional  Informa- 
tion needed  by  the  applicant  or  Its  repre- 
sentatives and  wlU  supply  the  forms  men- 
tioned In  the  Exhibit. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  then 
I  would  just  like  to  make  a  few  conclud- 
ing remarks  before  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
speak  on  the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  underscore  that  the 
same  conditions  that  led  to  the  need 
for  special  rural  water  and  waste  dis- 
posal programs  in  1965  exist  today.  Nu- 
merous publications  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  will  attest  to 
that  fact. 

Agencies  with  nationwide  responsibil- 
ity simply  do  not  extend  the  programs 
to  rural  America  on  a  fair,  prorated 
basis  in  ways  adaptable  to  rural  con- 
ditions. This  is  every  bit  as  true  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  as  It 
was  of  other  agencies  of  the  Government 
in  1965. 

In  1965,  an  uncounted  number  of  rural 
communities  and  more  than  2,500  rural 
counties  lacked  any  kind  of  modem 
waste  disposal  system  at  all.  More  than 
44,000.  or  78  percent,  of  all  the  rural 
commimities  in  this  country  lacked  a 
modern  waste  sewer  system  in  1965,  and 
approximately  35,000,  or  62  percent,  of 
the  rural  communities  lacked  an  ade- 
quate water  distribution  system  that 
would  measure  up  to  modern  standards. 
That  data  is  readily  available  and  is  con- 
tained In  the  supporting  documents  I 
have  submitted  for  the  Record. 

Although  Important  nationally  and 
very  Important  to  the  communities  that 
qualified  and  got  loans  and  grants  during 
the  period  between  1965  through  the 
end  of  last  year,  it  is  clear  that,  while 
substantial  progress  has  been  made,  there 
is  still  an  enormous  backlog  of  unmet 
needs  in  rural  America  for  modem,  high- 
standard  water  and  waste  disposal  sys- 
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terns.  If  needs  for  more  than  half  of 
these  rural  communities  and  counties 
for  water  and  waste  disposal  systems 
are  to  be  met,  the  grant  portion  of  this 
program  as  well  as  the  loan  program  will 
be  required,  the  proportion  requiring 
grants  being  higher  for  sewer  and  waste 
disposal  systems  than  for  the  water  dis- 
tribution systems. 

Mr.  President,  looked  at  from  every 
standpoint,  I  think  this  program  is  as 
urgently  needed  today  as  It  was  8 
years  ago,  when  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont <Mr.  Aiken)  first  guided  the  bill 
through  the  Senate — a  measure  that  not 
only  approved  imanimously  at  this  time 
but  also  has  repeatedly  been  given  unsin- 
imous  endorsement  by  the  Senate  and 
by  Congress  In  the  years  since  then. 

So  I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  Senate 
will  follow  the  example  set  by  the  House 
earlier  and  given  its  overwhelming  sup- 
port to  this  desperately  needed  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  in  his  avowed  effort  to  hold 
down  Federal  expenditures  and  avoid  tax 
increases  seeks  in  many  ways  his  wonders 
to  perform.  One  of  the  last  justifiable 
methods  he  has  chosen  is  to  terminate 
the  rural  community  water  and  sewer 
grant  program  and  the  rural  community 
sewer  loan  program  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration. 

The  1974  budget  contains  this  language 
justifying  the  termination  of  the  Farmers 
Home  water  and  sewer  system  grants : 

This  program  was  among  those  selected  for 
termination,  reduction  or  reform  after  a  re- 
view of  Federal  programs  to  identify  those 
that  were  of  relatively  low  priority.  As  a 
result  of  this  review,  and  as  a  result  of  new 
authorities  provided  in  the  clean  water  bill, 
this  program  Is  being  terminated  effective 
January  1, 1973. 

Allow  me  to  take  up  first,  the  first 
sentence  of  the  President's  justification 
for  terminating  the  rural  community 
water  and  sewer  grants.  What  magical 
system  does  the  President  use  in  making 
his  decisions?  How  could  be  possibly 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  rural  water 
and  sewer  systems  have  a  low  priority? 
One  of  the  distinguishing  and  marvelous 
aspects  of  this  program  is  that  it  has  uni- 
versal acecptance.  The  rural  water  and 
sewer  system  program  does  not  exist  be- 
cause of  a  well-developed,  organized 
lobby.  There  is  no  association  for  the 
support  of  rural  commimity  water  and 
sewer  systems. 

This  program  exists  because  it  is  so 
essential  to  the  survival  of  rural  com- 
munities that  every  responsible  Member 
of  Congress  recognizes  its  worth,  takes  it 
at  face  value  with  no  questions  asked. 
When  Senator  Aiken  sponsored  the  leg- 
islation in  the  mid-sixties  he  had  almost 
the  entire  Senate  cosponsor  the  bill.  I 
believe  he  would  have  had  the  entire 
Senate  if  it  had  not  been  that  one  or  two 
Members  could  not  be  reached  in  time. 
The  bill  had  similar  support  in  the  House. 
President  Johnson  when  he  signed  the 
legislation  went  out  of  his  way  to  identify 
Senator  Aiken  as  its  sponsor.  It  was 
completely  bipartisan  and  completely  ac- 
ceptable. 

The  administration  has  repeatedly 
testified  as  to  the  merits  of,  and  the 
need  for,  this  program. 


In  the  Spring  of  1971  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
testifying  before  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee for  Appropriations  In  a  statement 
that  must  have  been  approved  by  the 
White  House  had  this  to  say  in  support 
of  these  programs: 

The  water  and  sewer  programs  are  of 
special  importance  at  this  time.  Our  water 
program  delivers  pure  water  to  homes,  help- 
ing to  maintain  good  health  and  make  life 
enjoyable.  The  waste  disposal  efforts  protect 
and  enhance  the  environment,  a  considera- 
tion vital  to  our  citizens.  Such  facilities  are 
basic  to  other  national  goals  as  well,  such 
as  the  upgrading  of  housing  and  Improving 
the  distribution  of  population. 

As  shown  by  a  survey  completed  this  year, 
there  are  nearly  32,000  rural  communities 
that  need  new  or  improved  water  systems, 
and  over  30,000  that  require  new  or  improved 
sewer  system,  with  a  total  dollar  cost  exceed- 
ing »12  billion.  Against  this  backgroimd  our 
accomplishments  to  date  seem  small.  Indeed. 

Indeed  they  did  seem  small.  And  the 
administration  after  uttering  those  fine 
words  held  back  in  the  beginning  of  fis- 
cal 1973  some  $100  million  appropriated 
by  the  Congress.  But  no  one  had  the  au- 
dacity to  say  the  program  had  a  low 
priority  until  last  January. 

The  second  part  of  the  justification 
for  abolishing  this  program  runs  to  the 
concept  that  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  can  fill  the  need. 

This  concept  Is  hard  to  follow.  If  the 
program  in  truth  has  a  low-priority,  why 
continue  it  under  some  other  agency.  If 
the  object  is  to  save  money,  why  does  it 
help  to  transfer  the  grant  authority  from 
one  tigency  to  another? 

But  most  of  all  the  basic  question  Is: 
Why  transfer  a  program  that  Is  much 
needed,  extremely  successful,  well-liked, 
from  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
to  some  other  agency.  The  Farmers  Home 
Administration  has  years  of  experience 
in  financing  these  systems.  The  Farmers 
Home  Administration  has  1,700  county 
ofiBces  serving  every  rural  area.  The 
Farmers  Home  Administration  ofiBces 
serve  many  functions,  they  will  still  be 
there,  and,  the  cost  of  supporting  them 
will  still  be  there,  even  if  the  water  and 
sewer  grants  and  the  sewer  loans  are 
taken  away  from  them. 

We  have  had  a  hard  time  putting  to- 
gether an  effective  rural  development 
program.  But  we  have  made  progress. 
One  of  the  keystones  on  which  we  build 
is  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  net- 
work that  gives  rural  people  and  rural 
communities  a  local  ofQce  where  they  can 
go  to  obtain  credit  and  technical  assist- 
ance for  a  wide-range  of  rural  develop- 
ment projects,  including  rural  community 
water  and  sewer  systems.  To  strip  these 
oflSces  of  the  power  to  provide  this  par- 
ticular service  Is  as  b£u:kward  a  step  as 
can  be  imagined. 

There  is  absolutely  no  reason  to  as- 
sume that  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  that  is  far  removed  physically,  if 
not  mentally,  from  rural  small  towns  can 
substitute  for  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration as  a  distribution  system  for 
the  fimding  of  water  and  sewer  systems. 
Mention  has  been  made  of  the  possibility 
of  financing  such  systems  through  rev- 
enue sharing. 

First  of  all  there  is  a  big  question  about 
how  the  water  and  sewer  needs  of  rural 


communities  will  fare  In  a  competition 
with  1,001  demands  for  the  fimds.  Sec- 
ond, It  seems  awkward  and  archaic  for 
a  community  to  have  to  go  to  a  State 
agency  for  a  grant  and  a  Federal  agency 
for  a  loan  in  order  to  develop  a  water 
system.  Two  sets  of  forms  to  fill  out,  two 
sets  of  bureaucrats  to  -cope  with.  It 
simply  does  not  make  sense. 

Now  it  is  true  that  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  has  been  allowed  to  re- 
tain Its  authority  to  make  loans  for  the 
development  of  rural  water  systems.  But 
loans  are  of  little  use  without  grants. 
The  cost  of  developing  a  community 
water  system  is  so  great  that  community 
residents  cannot  afford  to  borrow  fimds 
for  the  entire  cost  of  the  system.  If  they 
attempted  to  do  so  their  monthly  water 
bills  would  be  more  than  they  could  pay. 
What  would  be  the  results  of  the  Presi- 
dent's action  if  it  is  allowed  to  prevail? 
The  Rural  Housing  Alliance  has  esti- 
mated that  1.850  rural  communities,  de- 
sperately in  need  of  rural  water  and 
sewer  systems,  will  be  bypassed  for  the 
remainder  of  this  fiscal  year  and  the  en- 
tire fiscal  1974.  More  than  84,000  man- 
years  of  employment  that  would  have 
been  used  in  the  construction  of  these 
systems  will  be  lost. 

Equally  important,  the  elimination  of 
this  program  will  have  a  deadening  effect 
on  the  initiative  of  rural  community 
leaders,  the  men  and  women  we  are 
counting  on  to  bring  rural  America  into 
a  new  era.  It  takes  weeks  and  months 
of  work  to  develop  a  rural  water  or  waste 
disposal  system,  endless  meetings,  con- 
ferences, forms  to  fill  out.  surveys  to  com- 
plete. 

Hundreds  of  rural  communities  in  the 
past  year  had  gone  through  this  process 
in  preparing  an  application  for  Farmers 
Home  financing.  If  they  have  to  stop 
now — as  they  have  been  told  to  stop — 
and  seek  in  desperation  for  some  other 
sort  of  financing  the  drive  so  essential  to 
their  success  will  disappear. 

The  President  speaks,  at  times,  of  how 
people  should  shoulder  more  responsibil- 
ity and  seek  to  solve  their  own  problems. 
Rural  communities  that  imdertake  che 
development  of  community  water  and 
sewer  systems  are  doing  just  what  the 
President  suggests.  They  are  exerting 
Initiative,  working  toward  a  better  future, 
making  it  possible  for  their  neighbors 
to  build  new  modem  homes,  encouraging 
the  growth  of  rural  industries.  How  can 
the  President  pull  the  rug  out  from  under 
these  civic-minded  people  who  are  only 
doing  what  he  says  should  be  done? 

We  must  restore  the  tried  and  true 
system  for  helping  rural  communities  de- 
velop the  facilities  they  need  to  move 
Into  the  20th  century. 

Mr.  President,  in  fiscal  1972,  the  vari- 
ous rural  Farmers  Home  Administration 
programs  added  $57.9  million  to  agricul- 
ture and  community  development  in 
Minnesota.  This  compares  to  the  $70.1 
million  advanced  for  similar  programs  in 
fiscal  1971.  Credit  outstanding  In  the 
State  from  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion programs  now  totals  some  $224.4 
million,  as  of  June  30,  1972. 

Other  comparative  figures  show  loans 
for  farming  purposes  totaled  $31.1  mil- 
lion In  fiscal  1972  compared  to  $46.9  mil- 
lion in  the  previous  fiscal  year;  housing 
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loans  to  low-to-moderate-lncome  bor- 
rowers totaled  $20.4  million  In  1  Lscal  1972 
compared  to  $16.3  In  1971,  and  loans  for 
community  facilities  totaled  $4 .8  million 
In  fiscal  1972  compared  to  $5.1  '■  in  fiscal 
1971. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure).  The  Senator  from  Nebraska  Is 
recognized. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  he  meas- 
ure before  the  Senate  would  mandate 
the  President  to  continue  to  make  grants 
for  water  systems  and  sewer  s;  stems.  In 
this  situation,  the  administratii  m  has  of- 
fered an  alternative — or  perl  aps  it  is 
more  accurate  to  say  they  lave  an- 
nounced an  alternative,  in  thd  first  in- 
stance. 

There  will  be  Federal  grants  available 
for  sewer  systems  In  rural  aieas.  Tnis 
will  be  handled  through  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  will  be 
channeled  through  the  States,  and  the 
States  will  have  some  authority  in  deter- 
mining the  priorities  within  Ihe  State. 

Also  provided  in  the  admi  listration 
plan  is  a  means  of  financing  for  that 
part  which  must  be  a  loan.  Tl  is  is  part 
of  the  arrangement  in  refererce  to  the 
EPA. 

With  respect  to  the  water  systems, 
the  practical  effect  of  the  action  of  the 
executive  has  been  to  term  nate  the 
grant  program  for  rural  water  systems 
and  the  bill  before  the  Senste  would 
mandate  the  spending  of  the  i  aoney  for 
these  grants. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  be  no  ed  in  the 
committee  report  on  H.R.  32)8  that  I 
joined  with  a  number  of  colleag  aes  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  anc  Forestry 
in  filing  minority  views  in  opF  osition  to 
this  measure.  The  basis  of  my  ( >pposition 
to  H.R.  3298  is  the  belief  that  he  Presi- 
dent has  outlined  a  program  w  th  regard 
to  water  and  waste  disposal  loan  and 
grant  authorities  that,  if  succe  ssf ul,  will 
be  of  greater  benefit  to  the  rec  ipients  as 
well  as  to  the  taxpayers  wha  furnish 
these  funds.  I  invite  attentioii  to  those 
minority  views,  which  are  printed  in  the 
report  on  page  13. 

As  a  result  of  additional  information 
which  has  come  to  ray  atten;ion  since 
this  bill  was  reported,  I  will,  i  .t  the  ap- 
propriate time,  offer  an  amei  dment  to 
require  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
process  certain  water  and  sewe  •  loan  and 
grant  applications  wliich  wer;  pending 
prior  to  the  termination  of  th ;  Farmers 
Home  Administration  water  and  sewer 
grant  programs  on  January  10. 

In  other  words,  H.R.  398  ma  idates  the 
full  spending  which  was  discontinued  by 
the  administration  on  Januaiy  10.  The 
amendment  I  will  offer  is  in  Ihe  nature 
of  a  substitute,  and  it  would  limit  that 
mandating  to  those  projects  t  nat  had  a 
commitment.  The  adoptior  of  my 
amendment  would  meet  the  objection 
to  the  action  of  the  Executive,  in  that 
no  one  who  had  an  applicatior  approved 
or  had  an  indication  that  it  wo  uld  be  ap- 
proved would  find  that  the  rules  had 
been  changed  on  him. 

Farmers  Home  Adminlstr  ition  has 
been  one  of  a  number  of  sourc(  s  of  funds 
for  water  and  waste  disposa  facilities 
in  rural  communities.  This  ha  s  included 
water  systems,  sewer  systems,  and  sani- 
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tary  landfills  in  open  country  and  towns 
of  up  to  5,500  population.  I  might  add, 
this  was  increased  to  10,000  in  the  Rural 
Development  Act  of  1972.  Grant  fimds 
have  been  available  to  finance  up  to  50 
percent  of  a  project  if  it  did  not  serve 
enough  customers  to  allow  repayment  of 
a  loan  in  the  amoimt  of  total  capital 
needs.  FHA  personnel  worked  with  local 
officials  to  provide  grant  money  from 
their  sources,  but  also  helped  them  make 
presentations  to  other  agencies.  I  have 
been  assm'ed  this  will  continue. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  come  to  the 
options  the  administration  has  offered. 
With  regard  to  any  grant  funds  needed 
to  complement  loan  fimds  on  water  proj- 
ects, local  communities  now  have  Fed- 
eral revenue  sharing  funds  which  are 
clearly  available  for  this  purpose. 

All  sewer  financing  will  be  consolidated 
under  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  The  purpose  of  the  realinement 
was  to  simplify  and  coordinate  the  flow 
of  funds  to  communities  where  they  were 
needed.  Responsibility  for  a  particular 
type  of  facility  will  now  be  centralized  in 
one  Federal  agency,  affording  better  con- 
trol of  grant  fimds.  The  Clean  Water  Act 
empov/ers  EPA  to  coordinate  all  waste 
treatment  system  programs. 

The  Agency  may  offer  a  75-percent 
grant,  and  can  deliver  grant  funds  to 
States  in  block  fashion.  This  will  enable 
States  and  local  communities  to  appraise 
their  own  problems  and  determine  the 
priority  use  of  Federal  grant  funds. 

I  would  point  out  also,  Mr.  President, 
that  in  the  press  release  announcing 
these  program  changes  it  is  noted  that 
Farmers  Home  Administration  will  con- 
tinue the  water  and  waste  disposal  loan 
program  for  those  communities  unable 
to  obtain  the  necessary  financing  to  re- 
pair or  develop  urgently  needed  facilities. 

In  conclusion,  I  could  not  let  this  op- 
portunity pass  without  acknowledging 
the  leadership  of  my  good  friend  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  in  sponsoring  the 
original  legislation  authorizing  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  provide  loans 
and  grants  for  rural  water  and  waste 
disposal  systems.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
administration  has  indicated  that  $345 
million  will  be  made  available  under  the 
authority  of  the  Aiken-Poage  Act  for 
water  system  loans  in  fiscal  1974. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have  I 
consumed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  limitation. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  AIKEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  we  had  bet- 
ter pass  this  bill  just  as  it  is  in  order  to 
continue  one  of  the  most  worthwhile 
programs  which  I  feel  has  been  initiated 
in  the  last  10  years.  I  know  there  are 
those  who  think  we  should  let  EPA  take 
it  over.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  EPA 
authorization,  as  far  as  I  know,  does  not 
extend  to  farms,  but  only  to  the  main 
lines  for  sewage. 

Mr.  President,  I  quote  from  the  minor- 
ity views: 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  sewer  lines 
financed  under  this  authority  are  to  be  lim- 
ited to  the  main  lines  constructed  by  the 


public  agency  and  does  not  include  the  con- 
nection to  such  lines  by  households  and 
others. 

Mr.  President,  In  this  case,  "house- 
holds" means  farms.  If  we  go  to  work  and 
amend  this  measure  now,  we  will  destroy 
the  principal  purpose  of  the  entire  pro- 
gram. I  am  glad  EPA  has  been  given  au- 
thority and  the  fimds  to  pay  75  percent 
of  the  cost  for  sewage  treatment.  I  sup- 
pose that  would  help  many  villages  or  in- 
dustries in  certain  parts  of  the  country, 
but  what  this  program  was  intended  to 
do  was  to  bring  water  and  waste  disposal 
facilities  to  the  farms  and  the  small 
rural  communities. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
approve  this  legislation  without  amend- 
ing it  in  any  way  and  without  monkeying 
with  it. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  we 
should  include  rural  housing.  I  am  in 
favor  of  assistance  for  rural  housing,  but 
that  is  dealt  with  in  other  legislation 
which  I  think  we  should  take  up  and  ex- 
tend later  and  that  we  should  not  jeop- 
ardize the  future  of  this  program  by  tack- 
tag  on  amendments  at  this  time. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment,  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  Section : 

"LIMrrATION   OP   EXPENDrrtTHES   AND   NET   LEND- 
ING  FOR   FISCAL    1974 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Expenditures  and  net  lending 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
under  the  budget  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment shall  not  exceed  $268,700,000,000. 

"(b)  If  the  President  makes  reservations 
from  expenditure  and  net  lending,  from  ap- 
propriations or  other  obllgational  authority 
heretofore  or  hereafter  made  available  In 
order  to  effectuate  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  he  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
separate  notification  of  each  such  reservation 
made  with  respect  to  any  single  budget  ac- 
count, together  with  a  detailed  justification 
therefor,  within  ten  days  from  the  date  on 
which  such  reservation  wsis  made.  If,  during 
a  period  of  thirty  calendar  days  of  session  of 
the  Congress  following  the  date  on  which  the 
notification  Is  transmitted,  there  Is  passed 
by  either  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  resolution  stating  In  substance 
that  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be,  does  not  approve 
such  reservation  with  respect  to  such  ac- 
count, the  President  shall  within  ten  days 
make  available  for  obligation  the  amount  of 
funds  reserved  pursuant  to  this  section  with 
respect  to  such  account.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  in  the  computation  of  the 
thirty-day  period  there  shaU  be  excluded  the 
days  on  which  either  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives  Is  not  In  session 
because  of  adjournment  of  the  Congress 
slue  die. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
term  "budget  account*  means  any  appropria- 
tion account  or  other  account  granting  ob- 
llgational authority  Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  contract  authority,  authority  to 
spend  public  debt  receipts,  and  authority 
to  spend  agency  debt  receipts. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  sections  910-913  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to 
the  procedure  to  be  followed  In  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  In  the  exercise 
of  their  respective  responsibilities  under  sub- 
section (b)  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  such  provisions  apply  to  the 
procedure  followed  In  the  case  of  reorganiza- 
tion plans;  except  that  references  In  such 
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provisions  to  a  'resolution  with  respect  to  a 
reorganization  plan'  shall  be  deemed  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  to  refer  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  under  subsection  (b). 

"(e)  The  President  shaU  not  establish 
separate  ceilings  on  expenditures  or  net  lend- 
ing for  any  budget  account  which  will  pre- 
vent the  obligation  of  all  funds  made  avail- 
able for  obligation  pursuant  to  this  section." 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  legislative  aide. 
Rod  Solomon,  have  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  discussion  and  vote 
on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment has  the  effect  of  placing  a  ceiling 
of  $268.7  billion,  the  President  proposed 
level  of  spending.  My  amendment  also 
Includes  provisions  which  give  Congress 
a  chance  to  override  any  impoundments 
the  President  might  make  to  keep  Gov- 
ernment spending  within  the  limits  set 
by  the  ceiling. 

The  bill  which  we  have  before  us  would 
mandate  the  release  of  funds  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration's  rural 
water  and  sewer  program. 

The  release  of  funds  totaling  approxi- 
mately $120  million  is  involved.  While  I 
find  that  my  own  State  has  enjoyed  some 
benefits  from  this  program,  and  presum- 
ably would  continue  to  enjoy  benefits 
from  it,  I  feel  that  to  mandate  expendi- 
tures at  this  particular  time  would  be 
extremely  unfortunate.  It  is  contrary  to 
the  serious  efforts  I  think  we  ought  to 
be  making  toward  setting  a  reasonable 
limit  upon  expenditures. 

There  are  undoubtedly  some  of  these 
programs  that  are  very  worthy  in  Ohio 
and  elsewhere  that  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered and  given  favorable  considera- 
tion. I  also  realize  that  blsmket  impound- 
ment, at  this  point,  of  all  the  water 
grants  in  rural  areas  will  work  some 
hardship  which  should  be  relieved.  But 
I  think  that  Congress  ought  to  measure 
up  to  its  responsibility,  so  far  as  our  con- 
stitutents  are  concerned.  If  this  bill  is 
passed,  Congress  should  do  one  of  two 
things.  It  should  pass  legislation  along 
the  lines  of  the  bill  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  to- 
day, so  that  some  fiscal  responsibility 
will  be  Injected  into  the  legislative  proc- 
ess here  in  Congress  and  we  can  keep 
Federal  outlays  at  a  fiscally  responsible 
level.  If  this  is  not  to  be  done  soon,  at 
least  Congress  should  pass  legislation 
such  as  I  have  proposed  which  will  go 
to  the  extent  of  providing  a  temporary 
expedient  for  better  congressional  con- 
trol cf  spending. 

As  of  January  29,  1973,  a  total  of  $8.7 
billion  in  all  funds  was  being  held  in 
reservation.  This  amount,  while  it  sounds 
like  a  large  amount  when  we  consider 
the  total  budget  of  more  than  $250  bil- 
lion, is  not,  percentagewise,  large.  More- 
over, it  is  a  considerable  smaller  amount 
than,  on  the  average,  has  been  im- 
pounded by  Presidents  in  power  over  the 
last  10  years.  So  anyone  who  is  attempt- 
ing to  give  the  impression  that  the  Presi- 
dent, by  his  impoundment  program.  Is 
setting  a  new  policy,  is  fiying  in  the  facts 
of  what  actually  is  happening. 

Many  of  these  impoundments  have 
been  justified,  at  least  partially,  by  OMB 


on  the  same  grounds  as  this  one — that 
Is,  that  they  are  a  necessary  component 
of  the  anti-inflation  effort  now  being 
made  in  this  country.  Regardless  of  the 
merits  of  this  particular  legislation,  it 
seems  ridiculous  to  me  that  we  are  con- 
sidering it  In  isolation  from  the  other 
$8.6  billion  which  has  been  impounded 
in  many  instances,  also  supposedly  for 
budgetary  reasons.  Why  should  we  man- 
date the  release  of  funds  for  this  partic- 
ular program  rather  than  any  of  the 
other  programs?  Or  are  we  going  to  pass 
separate  legislation  of  this  type  for  every 
program  which  has  a  few  Senators  and 
Representatives  interested  enough  in  it 
to  push  an  anti-impoundment  bill 
through  Congress? 

Has  this  legislation  been  reviewed  in 
the  context  of  the  over-all  budget,  so 
that  the  justification  by  OMB  for  im- 
pounding the  funds  can  be  realistically 
evaluated?  Is  Congress  insisting  on  its 
constitutional  prerogatives  at  great  ex- 
pense to  the  domestic  economy? 

I  think  that  these  questions  point  out 
the  irrationality  of  trying  to  consider  im- 
poundments which  have  been  made  on 
general  economic  grounds,  and  the  budg- 
et itself,  in  a  piecemeal  and  disjointed 
manner.  The  questions  also  underline 
the  difficulties  of  contesting  the  Execu- 
tive's impoundment  decisions. 

The  answer  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  self- 
imposed  procedure  to  help  us  limit  the 
budget,  such  as  that  proposed  earlier 
today.  But  that,  to  me,  seems  unlikely 
for  some  time.  Therefore,  this  amend- 
ment would  help  to  prevent  the  unfor- 
tunate scenario  of  fighting  impound- 
ments on  a  random  and  not  overly  ra- 
tional basis  from  occurring  again  during 
1974.  It  would  provide  a  means  for  help- 
ing an  intelligent  Congress  to  control 
Government  spending  during  that  fiscal 
year  In  a  responsible  maimer,  while  in- 
suring that  the  authority  and  responsi- 
bility to  set  the  Nation's  budgetary  prior- 
ities stays  where  the  Constitution  says 
it  belongs— with  Congress. 

The  experience  of  the  late  1960's  indi- 
cates what  happens  when  Government 
expenditures  exceed  even  full  employ- 
ment budget  receipts.  Most  economists 
agree  that  this  type  of  overstimulation 
of  the  economy  was  probably  the  most 
important  reason  why  wholesale  prices 
shot  upward  by  more  than  3  percent 
from  1967  to  19-5^ 

We  cannot  Itt  this  happen  again,  par- 
ticularly at  a  time  when  domestic  price 
stability  is  vitally  needed  to  help  reverse 
the  deteriorating  competitive  position  of 
the  United  States  in  the  international 
economy.  We  also  cannot  permit  the 
phase  m  effort  in  the  private  economy 
to  be  nullified  by  an  Irresponsibly  high 
level  of  Government  spending. 

Yet  there  is  considerable  danger  that 
this  may  happen.  The  President's  pro- 
posed budget  is  a  full  employment 
budget,  but  it  Is  still  more  than  $19  bil- 
lion below  what  the  budget  totals  would 
have  been  if  the  programs  currently  In 
effect  were  allowed  to  grow  at  an  imcon- 
strained  rate  during  fiscal  1973  and  fiscal 
1974.  There  are  certain  to  be  great  pres- 
sures to  spend  at  a  rate  exceeding  that 
which  the  President  proposed.  This  sim- 
ply cannot  be  done  without  fanning  the 
fires  of  inflation,  unless  we  Increase  taxes 


to  pay  for  greater  expenditures.  In  view 
of  the  tremendous  public  opposition  to 
this  move,  I  doubt  seriously  that  such 
tax  increase  is  likely  to  be  passed  very 
quickly. 

I  note  specifically  the  statement  made 
by  the  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  Honorable  Wil- 
bur Mills,  indicating  that  the  present 
tax  proposals  being  considered  by  the 
committee,  which  will  have  to  be  passed 
by  the  House  and  then  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate, will  not  raise  one  dollar  in  additional 
total  revenues. 

Therefore,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  concentrated  congres- 
sional effort  to  hold  down  the  budget  to 
the  level  proposed  by  the  President  is 
the  only  alternative  to  "Government- 
pull"  inflation.  We  may  not  agree  with 
the  President's  priorities,  but  we  should 
stick  to  the  overall  spending  level  which 
he  proposes.  The  spending  ceiling  which 
I  am  proposing  today  would  serve  as  a 
basis  for  focusing  congressional  efforts 
on  that  goal. 

I  know  that  Congress  rejected  a  pro- 
posed spending  ceiling  last  fall,  however, 
because  it  would  have  given  the  President 
unlimited  authority  to  make  whatever 
fund  reservations  he  believed  were  nec- 
essary to  keep  the  budget  within  the 
limits  required  by  the  ceiling.  A  spending 
ceiling  such  as  the  one  proposed  last  fall, 
or  the  one  proposed  by  Senator  Proxmire 
in  committee,  is  a  license  to  impound 
funds.  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  can  say  that  it  must  make  im- 
poundments to  execute  the  spending 
ceiling  law.  In  fact,  an  OMB  official  indi- 
cated to  my  staff  that  in  view  of  the  un- 
certainty of  appropriations  totals  until 
appropriations  bills  are  actually  passed, 
OMB  might  try  to  help  effectuate  a 
spending  ceiling  by  reserving  funds  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  The 
lower  the  spending  ceiling  figure  is  set, 
the  more  massive  these  funds  reserva- 
tions are  likely  to  be. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  spending  ceil- 
ing should  be  enacted  which  would  be 
used  as  a  mechanism  for  a  further  ero- 
sion of  congressional  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility. One  of  Congress'  primary 
duties  is  to  set  the  Nation's  budgetary 
priorities.  A  congressional  compromise  of 
this  function,  in  the  name  of  controlling 
infiation  or  any  other  cause,  would  cre- 
ate a  serious  imbalance  between  the  pow- 
ers of  the  legislative  and  the  executive 
branches. 

My  amendment  would  give  Congress  a 
proper  participatory  role  in  detennining 
which  fund  holdbacks  will  be  made  to 
effectuate  the  spending  ceiling,  if  such 
action  proved  necessary.  The  President 
would  notify  Congress  within  10  days 
after  he  has  had  funds  in  reservation  for 
this  purpose.  At  that  time  he  would  sup- 
ply Congress  with  a  detailed  justifica- 
tion for  taking  this  action.  Either  House 
of  Congress  would  then  be  able  to  over- 
ride the  fund  reservation  by  passing  a 
"Resolution  of  Disapproval"  within  30 
calendar  days  of  a  session  of  Congress, 
not  including  days  on  which  either  House 
Is  In  adjournment  sine  die.  If  such  a  res- 
olution were  passed  within  this  time,  the 
President  would  have  to  release  the  funds 
in  question. 
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A  "Resolution  of  Disapproval"  would 
be  afforded  expedited  con  gressional 
treatment,  so  that  a  final  vo  «  on  any 
such  resolution  could  occur  lief  ore  the 
allowable  time  period  expires.  A  motion 
to  discharge  a  committee  of  i^  respon- 
sibility to  consider  the  resolution.  If 
made  by  a  proponent  of  the  resolution, 
would  be  in  order  10  days  aft€r  the  res- 
olution has  been  referred  to  committee. 
Debate  on  such  a  motion  woiild  he  limited 
to  1  hour,  and  no  amendments  or  mo- 
tions to  reconsider  would  be  in  order. 
Once  the  resolution  was  reported  out  of 
committee,  a  motion  to  consider  it  would 
be  highly  privileged  and  not  jubject  to 
debate.  Debate  on  the  resolut  on  would 
be  limited  to  10  hours,  and  a  [notion  to 
recommit  it  would  not  be  in  order.  Mo- 
tions to  postpone  conslderati  m  of  the 
resolution,  and  appeals  relattrg  to  Sen- 
ate or  House  procedural  rules,  would  be 
decided  without  debate. 

These  are  the  same  provislor  s  as  those 
in  the  Reorganization  Act. 

These  provisions  insure  that  the  en- 
actment of  my  spending  ceiling  amend- 
ment will  not  result  in  a  siu  render  of 
congressional  power  to  the  executive 
branch.  We  would  not  have  tc  again  gto 
through  an  "ad  hoc  '  battle  ajainst  im- 
poundments. Yet  the  amend:  nent  will 
not  lock  OMB  into  an  InflexiDle  "meat 
axe"  approach  to  budget  conlrol.  OMB 
could  still  propose  to  reserve  funds  in 
any  manner  it  deems  appropriate  for 
complying  with  the  ceiling,  but  Congress 
would  have  a  chance  to  preveit  the  im- 
plementation of  such  a  proposal.  Con- 
gress would  be  able  to  prevjnt  OMB 
from  using  the  budget  ceiling  as  a  pre- 
tense for  making  unjustifiab  y  exten- 
sive fund  reservation  or  major  altera- 
tions in  congressionally  established 
priorities.  At  the  same  time,  Congress's 
spending  actions  would  clearly  become 
more  visible.  As  a  result,  it  would  have 
to  take  more  responsibility  for  these  ac- 
tions in  the  public's  eyes. 

It  Is  true  that  much  of  the  budget  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year  can  no  longer  be 
controlled  by  congressional  de:isions.  If 
expenditures  for  uncontroUhbles  are 
higher  than  predicted,  it  mjy  be  In- 
evitable to  avoid  the  need  fcr  adjust- 
ments in  order  to  stick  within  the  pro- 
posed budget  ceiling,  particuli  irly  since 
75  percent  of  the  budget  Is  pow  con- 
sidered imcontroUable.  Congress  should 
work  with  OMB  to  keep  Ivllj  abreast 
of  the  actual  rate  of  expend  tures  for 
uncontrollable  and  disaster  relief,  so 
that  as  much  time  and  flexibili  ty  as  pos- 
sible will  be  available  for  mating  .such 
adjustments. 

Of  course,  our  major  effec ;  on  this 
years  budget  totals  will  com<  through 
our  actions  on  appropriations  b  lis.  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  act  promptly  on  these 
bills  in  a  manner  which  woulc  leave  no 
doubts  that  any  fimd  reservatk  ns  on  the 
basis  that  the  93d  Congress  s  spend- 
crazy  are  unjustifiable. 

As  I  have  said  earlier,  I  do  r  ot  believe 
that  the  budget  ceiling  approach  should 
be  the  total  and  permanent  i  nswer  to 
Congress  problems  with  budget  control. 
It  is  essential  that  Congress  move  Im- 
mediately to  enact  reform  proposals 
which  would  end  our  f ragmente  d  method 


of  considering  the  budget.  If  Congress 
would  consider  the  budget  as  one  unified 
document,  it  would  be  in  a  much  better 
position  to  make  responsible  spending 
decisions  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

Nevertheless,  the  need  to  avoid  infla- 
tionary Government  spending  is  too  great 
now  to  wait  for  comprehensive  congres- 
sional reform.  I  believe  that  my  smaend- 
ment  will  prove  to  be  a  major  step  toward 
insuring  that  this  need  will  be  met,  with- 
out further  tipping  the  balance  between 
Congress  and  the  Executive,  during  the 
interim  period  in  which  Congress  con- 
siders more  fundamental  budget  reforms. 
At  the  same  time,  the  need  for  frag- 
mented efforts  to  fight  impoundments, 
such  as  the  effort  being  made  today,  will 
be  eliminated. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  As  I  understand  the 
thrust  of  the  Senator's  amendment,  it 
would  accomplish  two  things.  No.  1, 
Congress  would  set  a  spending  celling  at 
the  level  of  the  President's  proposed 
budget.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TAFT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
modest  and  prudent  proposal.  As  the 
Senator  may  know,  I  joined  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  PROxmRE) 
in  suggesting  that  Congress  set  a  spend- 
ing ceiling  at  $265  billion,  which  would 
be  almost  $4  billion  below  the  President's 
request. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the 
second  part  of  the  Senator's  amendment 
would  deal  with  Impoundments  in  this 
way :  If  the  President  were  to  impoimd  a 
certain  percentage  of  a  particular  au- 
thorization or  appropriation  by  the  Con- 
gress, he  must,  within  10  days,  imder  the 
terms  of  this  amendment,  report  to  the 
Congress,  together  with  his  reasons  for 
doing  so,  and  the  Congress  would  then 
have  30  days  to  make  a  judgment  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  wished  to  sustain  or 
overrule  the  President's  action.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Senator  understands 
the  provision  correctly. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
sound  amendment.  The  problem  I  have 
is  dealing  with  it  in  this  bill.  The  water 
and  sewer  bill  is  a  measure  that  has 
very  strong  bipartisan  support.  It  has 
already  passed  the  House  overwhelm- 
ingly. It  has  passed  the  Senate  on  pre- 
vious occasions  unanimously.  I  think  the 
problem  with  adding  this  measure,  the 
substance  of  which  I  happen  to  approve, 
is  that  it  does  complicate  our  chances  of 
dealing  expeditiously  with  the  pending 
measure ;  but  if  the  Senator  were  to  offer 
that  measure  as  separate  legislation,  J 
would  not  only  be  glad  to  join  In  co- 
sponsoring  it,  but  I  would  actively  sup- 
port It. 

I  do  agree  with  the  Senator  that  Con- 
gress does  have  some  obligation  to  set  a 
ceiling  on  spending,  and  that  it  has  an 
obligation  of  finding  an  effective  way  of 
dealing  with  executive  impoundments. 
I  want  to  commend  the  Senator  on  the 
proposal  he  is  making. 

I  would  have  to  oppose  it  today,  not 
on  substantive  grounds  but  simply  on 


procedural  grounds.  I  do  not  believe  it 
should  be  made  part  of  the  pending  bill, 
which  deals  with  a  very  urgent  problem 
in  rural  sections  of  the  country.  I  do  want 
the  Senator  to  know  that  I  think  it  is  a 
good  proposal  and  one  which  at  a  proper 
time  I  would  be  happy  to  support. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  comment.  I  would  like  to 
comment  further  before  I  yield  the  floor. 
And  I  welcome  any  comments  from  any 
other  Senator  who  might  want  to  raise 
questions  before  I  yield  the  floor  or  take 
the  action  which  I  propose  to  take  in  a 
moment — to  withdraw  the  amendment. 

This  amendment  was  attempted  to  be 
offered  this  very  week  on  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act.  I  felt  very  strongly  that 
it  would  properly  belong  on  that  legisla- 
tion. Unfortunately,  however,  due  to  a 
number  of  factors  relating  to  parliamen- 
tary procedure  and  the  rule  of  germane- 
ness, it  was  not  possible  because  the 
amendment  was  felt  not  to  be  allowable 
under  the  imanimous-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  I  tried  to  find  a  way  to 
offer  a  similar  amendment,  although  per- 
haps not  as  tightly  drawn  or  as  prudent 
as  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  However,  I  did  try  to  get  an  anti- 
impoundment  phrase  written  into  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act,  because  I 
think  those  two  programs  go  together. 

When  the  President  uses  the  impound- 
ment procedure,  presumably  he  is  doing 
it  to  hold  down  inflation.  And  by  the 
same  token,  when  he  uses  wage-price 
controls,  it  is  presumably  done  to  combat 
inflation. 

I  thought  it  would  be  a  logical  place, 
between  the  Impoundment  problem  and 
the  question  of  wage-price  controls.  And 
that  is  the  reason  that  I  took  this  partic- 
ular vehicle  on  which  to  offer  an  anti- 
impoundment  measure.  However,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  we  got  only  nine  votes 
for  that  proposal.  That  left  me  wonder- 
ing how  serious  Members  of  the  Senate 
are  in  getting  at  this  question  of  im- 
poimdment.  The  best  explanation  I  can 
make  for  it  is  that  perhaps  a  great  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  thought  we  ought 
to  deal  with  the  problem  in  a  different 
context.  That  is  what  I  have  suggested 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  hope  that  he 
does  have  plans  to  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. I  hope  that  he  will  offer  it  again 
as  a  separate  bill.  I  think  it  is  entitled 
to  very  careful  and  sympathetic  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  his  com- 
ments. As  a  relatively  junior  Member  of 
the  Senate,  I  see  little  possibility  of  get- 
ting this  measure  heard  and  out  of  the 
proper  committee  If  It  is  offered  as  a 
separate  bill.  I  believe  that  this  is  the 
only  way  in  which  it  can  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate— to  offer  it  as 
an  amendment  to  an  appropriate  vehicle. 

With  regard  to  the  Senator's  comment 
that  we  had  a  proper  vehicle  the  other 
day,  I  am  offering  this  amendment  today 
and  discussing  it  because  the  suggestion 
was  made  during  the  debate  on  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  that,  having 
passed  out  of  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  and  being 
about  to  come  to  the  floor  in  the  next 
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week,  the  devaluation  bill  might  be  ap- 
propriate legislation  upon  which  to  offer 
an  amendment  of  this  type. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  difficulty  with 
that.  I  thought  the  proper  time  to  offer 
it  was  during  the  consideration  of  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act.  Others 
seemed  to  have  felt  differently  about  it. 
I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  has  an 
amendment  somewhat  of  this  type  that 
he  expects  to  offer.  He  had  one  pending 
under  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act. 
However,  I  understand  that  he  expects 
to  offer  it  to  the  devaluation  bill. 

I  am  taking  the  floor  today  to  give  no- 
tice that  this  question  will  be  raised  on 
other  measures.  I  expect  to  raise  the 
question  in  the  consideration  of  the  de- 
valuation bill.  It  will  be  In  a  different 
form,  and  I  think  a  preferable  form, 
which  has  been  worked  out  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
who  is  very  interested  in  this  matter.  We 
have  combined  our  two  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act. 
This  measure  will  be  a  slight  revision 
of  the  proposal  brought  up  in  this 
amendment.  I  am  speaking  today  to  give 
notice  that  we  have,  by  letter,  given  no- 
tice to  every  Member  of  the  Senate  that 
we  intend  to  bring  up  and  press  this  mat- 
ter on  the  devaluation  bill  when  that 
bill  comes  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  are  no  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  wish  to  com- 
ment on  this  particular  amendment  or 
problem— and  I  see  none — I  withdraw 

my  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  accordingly  withdrawn. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  sti&tcd 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

That  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  or  administrative  rule  or  regulation, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  directed  to 
make,  prior  to  July  31,  1974,  loans  and  grants 
under  the  provisions  of  section  306(a)  (1) 
and  (2)  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act — 

(1)  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
applicable  Letter  of  Conditions  to  each  ap- 
plicant therefor  who  received  a  Letter  of 
Conditions  from  an  authorized  official  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  prior  to  January 
10,  1973.  and  who  shall  have  met  such  con- 
dltioias,  and 

(2)  to  each  applicant  therefor  who  has, 
prior  to  January  10,  1973,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  con- 
summated agreements  with  engineers  or 
other  professionals  to  proceed  with  project 
development  and  who,  prior  to  December  31, 
1973,  shall  have  obtained  all  required  legal 
commitment  concurrence. 

If  such  loans  and  grants  otherwise  meet  the 
requirements  of  law. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  after 
making  a  few  remarks  on  this  smiend- 
ment,  it  will  be  my  purpose  to  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  President,  as  indicated  In  my 
opening  statement,  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent's efforts  to  consolidate  Federal  wa- 
ter and  waste  disposal  loan  and  grant 
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programs  are  very  meritorious.  For  that 
reason  I  cannot  support  H.R.  3298. 

However,  the  amendment  I  now  pro- 
pose in  the  form  of  a  substitute  Is  de- 
signed to  remedy  what  almost  amounts 
to  a  breach  of  contract  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government. 
My  amendment  does  two.  things. 
First.  It  directs  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  process  all  water  and  sewer 
loan  and  grant  applications  in  those 
cases  where  the  applicants  had  been  no- 
tified in  writing  that  if  they  complied 
with  certain  conditions  their  project 
would  probably  be  funded. 

I  imderstand  there  are  180  applica- 
tions totaling  approximately  $20  million 
in  grant  funds  which  fall  in  this  cate- 
gory. 

Second.  This  amendment  requires 
the  Secretary  to  fund,  prior  to  July  31, 
1974,  those  projects  where  the  applicant 
had  been  notified  in  writing  that  he 
could  expect  to  be  funded  at  some  time 
In  the  future.  This  involves  462  proj- 
ects, requiring  grants  of  approximately 
$70  million. 

This  would  allow  funding  of  these 
projects  over  a  period  of  3  fiscal  years 
and  would  meet  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's moral  obligations  to  these  appli- 
cants who  have  already  incurred  con- 
siderable expense  in  the  belief  their 
project  had  a  good  chance  of  being 
funded. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
this  Is  a  constructive  amendment.  It  pro- 
vides for  funding  those  water  and  waste 
disposal  applicants  who  have  a  moral.  If 
not  legal  commitment  from  the  Govern- 
ment. It  provides  for  an  orderly  transi- 
tion Into  the  program  outlined  by  the 
President.  This  program  is  aimed  at  sim- 
plifying the  Federal  aid  process. 

As  I  indicated  on  the  two  previous  oc- 
casions when  bills  were  before  us  to 
undo  actions  taken  by  the  President,  I 
believe  we  should  seek  compromise  and 
not  conflict.  In  my  view  this  amendment 
Is  a  compromise  and  I  strongly  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  feel  that 
I  cannot  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  the  effect 
of  which  would  be  to  terminate  the  rural 
water  and  sewage  program  which  has 
operated  so  successfully  the  last  few 
years,  and  for  which  there  is  a  strong 
demand  for  its  continuance. 

I  realize  that  he  provides  a  year's 
grace  for  those  projects  which  are  ap- 
proved or  for  which  applications  were 
received  before  January  10,  1973. 1  think 
that  is  the  date.  I  am  sorry  that  the 
amendment  was  not  printed,  so  that  we 
had  copies  of  it  available,  but  imder  the 
circumstances,  the  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment Is  to  terminate  the  rural  water 
and  waste  disposal  programs,  and  I  do 
not  think  we  are  ready  for  that  yet. 

I  realize  that  we  should  have  a  limit 
on  expenditures  of  the  Government,  but 
one  thing  that  people  forget,  which 
ought  to  be  called  to  their  attention,  is 
the  probable  tremendous  Increase  In 
Federal  revenues  coming  up  this  year, 
and  also  the  increase  in  the  States'  rev- 
enues, which  is  going  to  be  very  sub- 
stantial, I  imderstand. 
So  I  thln'f  if  we  are  going  to  discon- 


tinue this  program,  we  had  better  not 
start  today  to  do  it.  I  simply  cannot  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  share 
the  disappointment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  that  the  amend- 
ment was  not  printed.  It  developed  that 
yesterday  we  were  not  in  session,  so  I  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  do  that. 

If  my  amendment  prevails,  there  will 
still  be  loans  available  for  rural  wat-er 
projects.  There  will  still  be  loans 
available  for  rural  sewer  projects. 
There  will  still  be  grants  avaU- 
able  for  rural  sewer  projects.  It  will  be 
handled,  of  course,  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  and  the  limit  on 
grants  in  that  case  Is  75  percent. 

What  It  will  do  Is  permit  the  admin- 
istration to  carry  out  their  armounced 
plans  to  discontinue  grants  for  rural 
water  projects.  However,  all  the  counties 
and  townships  have  already  been  receiv- 
ing revenue-sharing  funds,  and  If  they 
wish  to  use  some  of  that  money  In  lieu 
of  a  grant  to  help  finance  their  water 
projects,  they  may  do  so.  The  loan  pro- 
visions are  still  there. 

The  situation  is  thi?:  The  Executive 
announced  their  intentions  of  doing  this, 
of  having  EPA  handle  the  sewer  projects, 
discontinuing  the  grants  for  water  sys- 
tems, and  letting  them  use  some  of  their 
revenue-sharing  funds.  An  abrupt  change 
which  the  administration  proposes  would 
be  imfair  to  those  applicants  who.  on 
January  10,  when  this  change  was  an- 
nounced, already  had  a  commitment  for 
a  loan  and  a  grant.  That  is  one  category. 
There  is  another  category  where  they 
were  advised  to  go  ahead  and  make  their 
plans,  to  get  their  engineers  and  do  other 
things  to  build  their  projects. 

What  my  amendment  would  do  Is  take 
care  of  those  pending  applications  where, 
if  not  a  legal  obligation,  there  Is  a  moral 
obligation  for  the  Government  to  carry 
through. 

Mr.  McCjOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  a  moment  I  shall  be 

delighted  to  yield.  The  statement  that 

this  brings  an  end  to  the  water  and  sewer 

program  is  not  a  correct  one. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from   South 

Dakota.  

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Could  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  advise  us  approximately 
how  many  applications  might  be  covered 
imder  the  amendment  that  he  is  pro- 
posing? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  A  total  of  642.180 
that  have  letters  of  condition,  and  then 
462  where  the  applicant  had  been  noti- 
fied in  waiting  that  he  could  expect  to  be 
funded,  and  he  went  ahead  and  mside 
plans,  hired  engineers,  and  conducted 
surveys  In  order  to  complete  his  applica- 
tion and  build  his  project. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And,  if  the  Senator  will 
yield,  his  amendment  provides  that  those 
who  have  made  their  agreements  with 
their  engineers  and  professionals  prior 
to  January  10,  1973,  will  be  permitted  to 
continue  with  their  work  for  another 
year. 

However,  January  10,  1973,  was  10 
weeks  ago,  and  there  were,  I  am  sure, 
several  hundred  communities  that  had 
plaxmed  to  come  imder  this  program  that 
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had  not  made  agreements  wit:  i 
gineers  up  to  that  time,  but 
preliminary  plans  were  all  matle 
there  were  some  in  my  State, 
hundreds  of  them,  I  am  sure 
States  of  the  Union. 

So  I  have  to  say  again  that 
of  this  amendment  would  be  to 
the   rural   water   and   sewag« 
which  has  worked  so  effectivel  y 
manner  in  which  it  has  worjed 
reiterate,  the  EPA  program 
tend  the  lines  to  the  farmers 
nority  views  section  of  the 
port  expressly  states : 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that 
financed    under    this    authority 
limited   to  the   main   lines 
the  public  agency  and  does  not 
connection  to  such  lines  by 
others. 


the  effect 

terminate 

program 

and  the 

and  I 

not  ex- 

,  ^^s  the  mi- 
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sewer  lines 
are    to    be 
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"Others"  means  the 
means  that  if  you  are  on  the 
you  can  get  the  money  from  thi 
if  you  live  back  on  the  farm  a 
a  mile,  or  2  miles,  you  do  nt 
benefits  from  it.  I  want  to  keep 
gram  going. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President 
have  the  floor,  I  would  like 
to  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

My  amendment,  if  adopted, 
care  of  nine  projects  in 
total  of  $1,679,000. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  WiU  the 
further? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Let  me  add  tha 
thinks  enough  of  this  progran  i 
State  makes  a  substantial 
I  think  25  percent  of  the  cost 
lieves  the  Federal  Governmer  t 
much  in  either  loans  or  grant 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  I  think 
commendable,   and   I   believe 
thinks  well  of  this  program 
is  a  good  program. 

It  is  a  question  of 
grant   portion   of    the   water 
That  is  what  is  at  stake 
amendment  should  be  adopt^ 
does  take  care  of  pending 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  _  _ 
Senator  will  yield  further,  I 
his  statement  that  his 
still   cover   642   communities, 
problem  with  the  Senator's 

as  I  see  it.  is  that  that  still 

body  of  rural  communities  wi 
cess  to  the  benefits  of  this 

At   the    date    of    the 
when  the  Department  of 
out  its  press  release,  there 
communities  that  actually  hac 
tions  pending.  These  were 
moving  to  the  stage  where  they 
their  applications  and  were 
action— 1,685.  So  if  the  Senator 
metic  is  right  on  what  his 
would  do.  that  still  leaves  more 
communities  with  application! 
pending. 

Beyond  that,  as  the  Senator 
mont  has  said,  several 
communities  across  the  country 

yet  moved  to  the  stage  of 

cations  but,   in  many  cases,   . 
munities  had  proceeded  on  the 
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tion  that  the  programs  would  be  in  effect. 
They  had  not  completed  the  engineering 
studies  or  had  not  signed  any  of  the 
agreements  yet  with  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  but  they  had  taken  steps 
and  put  plans  into  their  budgets.  In  some 
c-:'.ses,  they  were  in  the  process  of  issuing 
revenue  bopds  for  the  local  sharing  of 
the  program.  In  other  cases,  groimd 
preparation  was  proceeding.  In  some 
cases,  they  had  contacted  industrial  or 
business  enterprises  with  the  assurance 
that  water  facilities  would  be  made  avail- 
able. 

So  I  think  that  what  the  Senator  is 
really  doing  is  oCfering  relief  for  a  hand- 
ful of  communities  that  happen  to  be 
lucky  enough  to  meet  the  terms  he  has 
laid  down  here.  A  great  part  of  some 
35.000  estimated  communities  that  still 
need  the  program  will  be  left  out  in  the 
cold.  The  entire  cost,  as  I  understand  it. 
in  the  appropriation  we  are  talking  about 
here,  for  this  year,  is  $150  million  for  the 
entire  program. 

An  article  was  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star-News  for  last  Sunday,  on  its 
front  page,  written  by  Orr  Kelley.  the 
opening  paragraph  of  that  story  reads  as 
follows: 

A  secret  Defense  Department  study  shows 
that  the  cost  of  the  new  F-15  fighter  plane 
could  run  nearly  $1.7  billion  above  estimates 
given  to  the  Congress  less  than  a  year  ago. 
This  study  has  been  kept  from  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  story  has  been  verified,  but  we  do 
know  that  the  cost  overrun  problem  is 
one  that  has  come  up  time  after  time. 
Here  is  an  overrun  of  $1.7  billion  on  one 
program,  not  the  total  cost  of  a  program 
but  just  the  misestimate  of  a  $1.7-bil- 
lion  cost  overrun  on  that  one  airplane, 
in  less  than  a  year's  time. 

In  other  words,  10  times  what  the  cost 
to  fund  this  program  Is  here,  for  a  year, 
which  has  already  been  estimated  in  the 
form  of  a  cost  overrun  on  this  one  air- 
plane. 

I  do  not  understand  why  we  are  so 
cautious,  so  stingy,  about  money  spent 
to  help  people  out  In  their  own  States 
and  communities  that  deal  with  the  life- 
giving  resource  of  water,  so  that  life 
can  be  made  more  acceptable  and  more 
attractive  in  the  small  towns,  and  say 
that  we  cannot  afford  $150  million  in  an 
appropriation  to  continue  this  program, 
which  has  been  passed  unanimously  by 
the  Senate,  because  someone  downtown 
said.  "We  have  got  to  save  some  money." 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senator  to 
reconsider  the  amendment.  I  will  cer- 
tainly have  to  oppose  it.  I  think  that  all 
it  does  is  to  prolong  the  agony  a  little 
while  for  a  few  communities  that  will 
come  under  the  wire  as  he  has  defined 
it,  and  then  we  leave  another  34,000-plus 
communities  without  the  benefit  of  the 
kind  of  aid  that  this  program  can  give. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
say  in  reply  that  this  is  not  going  to  be 
the  end  of  rural  water  programs  nor  is  it 
going  to  be  the  end  of  rural  sewer  pro- 
grams. They  will  continue.  The  sewer 
programs  will  have  the  benefit  of  a  grant. 
Now  the  Executive  has  called  for  a  new 
procedure  which  would  eliminate  the 
water  grants.  A  grant  is  giving  something 


away  free.  It  does  not  have  to  be  paid 
back.  The  national  debt  is  about  $100 
billion  more  than  it  was  4  years  ago. 

Are  we  going,  here  in  the  Senate,  to 
oppose  every  move  of  the  Executive  to 
curtail  expenditures?  Are  we  going  to  go 
on  with  these  gigantic  spending  schemes 
and  then  try  to  fool  the  people  by  saying 
that  we  are  for  price  controls  when  we 
know  that  price  controls  will  not  work? 

My  amendment  is  a  reasonable  one.  It 
says  in  substance  that  we  will  go  along 
with  the  President  in  some  respects,  yes, 
but  that  those  communities  that  had  a 
moral  commitment  that  their  project 
would  be  taken  care  of  under  existing 
rules  and  laws,  as  of  January  10,  shall 
be  taken  care  of  and  will  come  under  my 
amendment.  It  is  liberally  drawn  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

There  was  not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
here  a  table  showing  the  grant  applica- 
tions to  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion which  were  covered  by  my  amend- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
table  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

FARMERS  HOME  AOMINISTRATION-GRANT  APPLrCATIONS 


Projects  for  which 

letters  of 

conditions  were 

issued 


Applications  which 

with  FHA 

concurrence 

had  started 

project 
development 


Num- 
ber 


Num- 
Amount       ber 


Amount 


01  Alabama 

02  Arizona 

03  Arkansas. 

04  California 

33  Nevada 

61  Hawaii 

05  Colorado 

09  Florida 

10  Georgia 

12  Idaho 

13  Illinois 

15  Indiana 

16  Iowa 

18  Kansas 

20  Kentucky 

22  Louisiana 

23  Maine 

06  Connecticut 

25  Massachusetts... 

34  New  Hampshire. 
45  Rhode  Island.... 
53  Vermont 

26  Michigan 

27  Minnesota 

28  Mississippi 

29  Missouri 

31  Montana 

32  Nebraska  

35  New  Jersey 

07  Delaware 

24  Maryland 

36  New  Mexico 

37  New  York 

38  North  Carolina 

40  North  Dakota 

41  Ohio 

42  Oklahoma 

43  Oregon 

60  Alaska 

44  Pennsylvania 

46  South  Carolina 

47  South  Dakota 

48  Tennessee 

49  Texas 

52  Utah 

54  Virginia 

56  Washington 

57  West  Virginia 

58  Wisconsin 

59  W/oming 

63  Puerto  Rico 

64  Virgin  Islands 


2  J79, 300  25  $2, 290, 830 
4        149, 000  3  373  000 

3  170.300  20  2,578,100 

1  38,000  8  539,500 

0 2  62,500 

0 0 

0 7  483,100 

2  265,900  8  1.363,680 
9  1,886,000  4  420,100 

1  133,200  1  178,700 
6  913,000  12  1,620,650 
2'  291,000  5  620,000 
9   587,000  11  636,300 

2  165.000  22  2,773,555 
10  1,312,800  10  6,524,500 

6  325,400  7  961.300 

3  1,159,300  16  4,879,800 

0 2  256,000 

0 1  320,000 

0 6  1,551,900 

0 1  200,000 

0 9  1,679.000 

0 13  2,224,000 

0 8  715,000 

48  3,337,100  32  2,787,600 

4  172,300  21  2,327,100 

0 3  96,000 

1    27,000  6  473,000 

3   619,000  2  1,777,000 

0 0.  

1   295,000  7  2,029.000 

0 15  583,500 

10  1,281,000  7  888.000 

3   104,000  33  1,520,000 

1  55.000  7  301,000 

2  402,000  19  3,358.000 

3  297,100  50  3,357,600 

7  1,204,700  3  206. 7C0 
1   227,500  0  ..  .  . 

3   555,000  8  1.340,000 

0 5  1,023,800 

1  29.500  6  237,500 
7   294,000  0 

6   516,500  9  1,385,300 

0 .  .  1  35.000 

2  275.000  8  795,000 

5  314,800  3  260,600 

6  1,409,400  6  958.340 
5   157.000  8  794,000 

0 1  75,000 

0 0 

0 0 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  point  (rf  order  of  no  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  there  is  not  a  quorum. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  vote  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  INOTTYE) ,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Long),  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Mondale)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Stafford)  are  absent  on  official  business. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The   Senator    from    Termessee    (Mr. 
Brock)  Is  detained  on  official  business. 
The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  23, 
nays  66,  as  follows: 

[No.  57  Leg.] 
TEAS— 23 


Bartlett 

Curtis 

Helms 

Beall 

Dole 

Hruska 

Bellmen 

Domenlcl 

McClure 

Bennett 

Domlnlck 

Percy 

Buckley 

Fannin 

Roth 

Byrd. 

Goldwater 

Scott,  Va. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Grlffln 

Taft 

Cotton 

Hansen 
NAYS— €6 

Thurmond 

Abourezk 

Church 

Hatfield 

Aiken 

Clark 

Hathaway 

Allen 

Cook 

HolUngs 

Bayh 

Eagleton 

Huddleston 

Bentaen 

Eastland 

Hughe* 

Bible 

Ervln 

Humphrey 

Blden 

Fong 

Jackson 

Brooke 

Fulbrlght 

Johnston 

Burdlck 

Gravel 

Kennedy 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Gumey 

Mag:nu8on 

Cannon 

Hart 

Mansfield 

Case 

HarUe 

Mathlaa 

Chiles 

HaakeU 

McClellan 

McGee 

Packwood 

Sparkman 

McGovem 

Pearson 

Stevens 

Mclntyre 

PeU 

Stevenson 

Metcalf 

Proxmlre 

Symmgton 

Montoya 

Randolph 

Talmadge 

Moss 

Rlblcoff 

Tunney 

Muskle 

Saxbe 

Welcker 

Nelson 

Schwelker 

VPlUtams 

Nunn 

Scott,  Pa. 

Yovmg 

NOT  VOTINCJ— 11 

Baker 

Javits 

Stafford 

Brock 

Liong 

Stennla 

Cranston 

Mondale 

Tower 

Inouye 

Pastore 

So  Mr.  Curtis'  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  March  22,  1973,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  7)  to  amend 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  to  ex- 
tend and  revise  the  authorization  of 
grants  to  States  for  vocational  rehabili- 
tation service,  to  authorize  grants  for  re- 
habilitation services  to  those  with  severe 
disabilities,  and  for  other  piurposes. 


RURAL  WATER  AND  SEWER  GRANT 
PROGRAM 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  3298)  to  re- 
store the  rural  water  and  sewer  grant 
program  under  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  which  I  have  at  the 
desk  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  Section  2,  page  2  add  Sec- 
tion 3  as  follows: 

Section  517(c)  of  title  V  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  (42  U.S.C.  1487(c))  is  amended 
by  (1)  striking  out  the  word  "may"  and  in- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  the  word  "shall";  and 
(2)  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  sentence  a  comma,  and  the  words  "In 
the  amounts  specified  In  the  appropriations 
Acts  for  that  purpose:  Provided,  That  not 
less  than  60  per  centum  of  such  loans  in  the 
aggregate  be  made  at  the  reduced  rates  pro- 
vided for  under  section  521  of  this  title". 

SEC.  4.  Section  516(a)  of  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  (42  U.S.C.  1486(a))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "Is  au- 
thorized to"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "shall.  In  the  amounts  specified  In 
the  appropriations  Acts  for  that  purpose,". 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
this  amendment  to  end  the  moratorium 
on  Farmers  Home  Administration  rural 
housing  projects.  We  have  all  seen  and 
heard  statistics  detailing  the  magnitude 
of  the  housing  crisis  in  rural  America. 
Roughly  31  percent  of  our  citizens  live 
in  nonmetropolitan  areas,  but  these  31 
percent  of  our  people  endure  58  percent 
of  all  substandard  housing  in  the  Nation. 
In  metropolitan  America  one  house  out 
of  every  25  is  substandard.  In  rural 
America  that  figure  skyrockets  to  one 
out  of  every  eight. 

In  South  Dakota  these  facts  are  more 
than  cold-blooded  statistics.  They  are 


people.  My  State  has  670.000  people  and 
needs  upwards  of  40,000  housing  units, 
depending  on  one's  definition  of  "need." 
We  were  beginning  to  make  inroads  on 
this  problem  when  the  freeze  hit. 

Nearly  every  day,  now,  my  office  re- 
ceives several  letters  from  small  towns 
like  Winner,  Miller,  Mitchell,  and  Valley 
Springs — letters  from  people  who  feel 
that  the  promise  of  livable  housing  has 
been  betrayed. 

It  is  not  only  a  question  of  housing 
but  also  a  matter  of  impact  on  the  entire 
economy  of  the  State.  For  example,  one 
of  those  letters  came  from  a  small  builder 
in  Valley  Springs  who  said  that  his  busi- 
ness would  normally  support  one  or  two 
families,  but  due  to  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  program  had  been  able 
to  support  10  families.  Now  he  writes: 

If  the  freeze  continues  Into  the  next  build- 
ing season,  we  will  have  to  lay  off  at  least 
six  persons,  which  will  hxirt  this  little  com- 
munity considerably. 

That  will  hurt.  And  it  will  hurt  in 
coimtless  communities  across  my  State 
to  the  tune  of  nearly  8.400  people  who 
will  face  the  loss  of  jobs  because  of  the 
housing  freeze.  Construction  workers, 
real  estate  people,  architects,  builders, 
lawyers,  carpenters,  furniture  salesmen, 
and  others  are  all  going  to  feel  the  pinch. 

Couple  this  loss  with  the  widespread 
harm  which  the  administration  cutback 
in  other  vital  farm  programs  has  worked 
on  the  rural  economy,  and  South  Da- 
kota loses  another  round  in  its  long- 
term  struggle  with  a  depressed  economy 
and  a  population  decline.  The  rural-ur- 
ban flow  steps  up  another  notch.  South 
Dakota  loses  more  of  its  youngest,  bright- 
est, and  most  aggressive  citizens.  The 
quality  of  rural  life  slips  back  another 
step. 

Perhaps  it  could  be  argued  that  reve- 
nue-sharing funds  can  take  up  the  slack 
or  that  the  people  in  South  Dakota 
should  be  doing  more  to  help  themselves. 
The  fact  is  that  if  every  single  penny  of 
revenue-sharing  moneys  for  South  Da- 
kota were  used  for  rural  housing  and  no 
other  purpose,  it  would  not  make  up  the 
loss  my  State  faces  from  the  termination 
of  FmHA  programs.  It  is  also  a  fact  that 
68  percent  of  South  Dakota's  families 
earn  less  than  $10,000  a  year  and  can- 
not afiford,  at  totiay's  conventional  mort- 
gage terms — 10  to  20  percent  downpay- 
ment,  20-year  mortgage,  and  8  percent 
interest — to  buy  even  a  modest  home. 
Further,  15  percent  of  South  Dakota's 
families  earn  less  than  $3,000  per  year. 

Further,  it  strikes  me  that  the  housing 
moratorium  has  been  blatantly  discrim- 
inatory against  rural  areas.  There  have 
been  assurances  that  assisted  housing 
starts  through  the  HUD  programs  will 
continue  during  the  next  18  months  at 
the  same  level  as  during  the  fiscal  year 
1972.  At  the  same  time.  Farmers  Home 
Administration  was  instructed  to  shut 
off  all  subsidized  loan  processing  as  of 
January  8.  HUD,  for  the  cities,  was  sd- 
lowed  to  continue  processing  low-income 
housing  loan  applications.  Farmers  Home 
was  prohibited  from  even  doing  that. 

If  Farmers  Home  had  been  allowed  to 
continue  at  the  fiscaJ  1972  level,  it  would 
have  meant  nearly  70,000  desperately 
needed  units  for  rural  America.  That  is 
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no  small  loss  In  light  of  the  . 
rural  areas  have  the  majority 
standard  housing. 

Finally,    setting    the    econonpcs 
equity  of  the  situation  aside 
question  the  morality   and  wiidom 
freezing  rural  housing  needs.  Pe  )ple 
for  bad  housing  with  their  hea  th. 
older  they  are,  the  more  they  pay. 

Rural  America  is  being  depopulated 
and  the  people  who  are  left  an  the  el- 
derly. It  is  the  young  who  pack  a  nd  move 
to  the  city,  adding  to  the  problems  of 
congestion  found  there.  One  call  I  re- 
ceived from  Pierre,  our  capital  c  ty,  par- 
ticularly moved  me.  The  womsm  who 
called  said  of  the  housing  freeze: 

It  hurts  these  old  people.  They  have  to 
spend  all  their  money  for  rent.  Tley  don't 
have  enough  to  eat. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  poor,  the 
elderly,  the  wage  earner,  the  struggling 
farmer,  and  all  others  in  South  Dakota 
who  are  ill -housed  cannot  afford  a  policy 
of  benign  neglect. 

It  may  be  true  that  problems  cannot 
be  solved  by  throwing  money  at  them, 
but  neither  can  they  be  solved  b  r  ignor- 
ing them.  The  fact  is  that  the  i  farmers 
Home  Administration  housing  pi  ograms 
have  been  successful  and  Amerl:a  can- 
not afford  to  see  them  ended.  I^  is  the 
job  of  Congress  to  make  sure  th$t  these 
vitally  needed  programs  are  contibued. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Presihent,  I 
commend  my  colleague  from  South  Da- 
kota for  offering  his  amendment  which 
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would  restore  the  rural  housing 


portion 


of  the  housing  program  that  hi  is  been 
frozen,  at  least  temporarily.  I  [whole- 
heartedly endorse  the  substancel  of  the 
amendment  and  what  the  Senatoi-  is  try- 
ing to  do.  I  think  it  is  fact  that  Inost  of 
the  substandard  housing  in  the  fcountry 
is  in  rural  areas.  [ 

On  yesterday  I  had  spoken  wdth  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  onj  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spahkman), 
about  this  matter.  It  was  his  judgment 
that,  while  he  strongly  favcfs  the 
amendment,  this  is  not  the  proper] vehicle 
on  which  to  attach  the  amendtient.  I 
think  that  judgment  is  shared  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermdnt,  the 
author  of  the  Water  and  Sewage  r  isposal 
Act  which  Is  now  pending  befdre  the 
Sermte. 

It  Is  not  that  any  one  of  us  is  ipposed 
at  all  to  the  housing  program  01}  to  the 
urgency  of  restoring  it.  However,  it  is 
felt  that  any  kind  of  sweeping  amend- 
ment, such  as  this  amendment,  might 
endanger  the  passage  of  this  v€ry  im- 
portant water  program  now  pending 
before  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman)  gave  me  his  assurances  that 
if  this  amendment  is  not  acted  upon 
today,  concerning  the  rural  housing  of 
America,  he  and  his  committee  jwill  do 
all  in  their  power  to  report  out  a  housing 
bill  with  this  provision  in  it  ^t  the 
earliest  possible  date.  ] 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  indicated 
that  this  could  be  probably  in  Jun^,  some 
time  in  the  next  2  or  2y2  months. 

On  that  basis,  I  wonder  if  my  co  league 
from  South  Dakota  would  be  wiling  to 


postpone  action  on  this  amendment  so 
that  we  might  take  It  up  In  connection 
with  the  housing  bill. 

The  administration's  freeze  on  sub- 
sidized Farmers  Home  Administration 
housing  funds  for  rural  areas  not  only 
hurts  low-  and  moderate-income  families 
in  desperate  need  of  decent  housing,  but 
it  hurts  the  construction  Industry  and 
the  economy  of  rural  areas  as  well. 

Nationally,  it  is  estimated  that  rural 
America's  direct  loss  in  loan  dollars  over 
the  19-month  moratorium  period  is  near- 
ly $1.6  billion.  Direct  and  indirect  em- 
ployment losses  will  be  an  estimated 
133,120  man-years. 

In  South  Dakota,  the  loss  will  be  over 
$13  million  in  loan  dollars,  and  over  1,140 
jobs.  In  a  small  State,  this  is  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  money,  and  a  significant 
number  of  jobs. 

In  the  cities,  continuation  of  some 
HUD  programs  and  funds  already  in  the 
pipeline  will  allow  housing  construction 
to  continue,  even  if  at  a  reduced  level. 
But  in  rural  areas,  the  freeze  on  Farmers 
Home  Administration  programs  is  com- 
plete and  Immediate.  Farmers  Home  has 
no  pipeline;  virtually  all  subsidized  rural 
housing  programs  are  suspended. 

This  is  particularly  cruel  because  rural 
areas  have  twice  the  poverty  and  three 
and  a  half  times  the  bad  housing.  'This 
inequitable  freeze  will  exacerbate  the 
disparity. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  yield  temporarily  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  the  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  proud  and  pleased  to  join  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
as  a  cosponsor  of  his  amendment  relat- 
ing to  the  restoration  of  the  rural  hous- 
ing program. 

As  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  indicated,  these  programs  are  of  vital 
importance  in  rural  America.  Might  I 
add  that  they  have  been  a  phenomenal 
success  to  date. 

As  to  the  restoration  of  the  subsidized 
nural  housing  program,  I  might  point 
out  that  some  of  these  housing  units 
sponsored  imder  this  program  eventually 
move  to  conventional  type  of  loans.  In 
other  words,  the  subsidized  programs 
permits  many  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  to  get  a  start  at  homeowner- 
ship.  Then  as  soon  as  they  are  more  fi- 
nancially able  to  do  so,  they  convert  to 
a  conventional  loan,  which  means  they 
go  on  and  pay  for  their  home  just  like 
most  other  average  citizens.  I  foimd  this 
to  be  the  case  in  a  nimiber  of  States 
where  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine this  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  rural  housing  pro- 
gram must  be  restored.  The  action  the 
administration  took  last  January  in  shut- 
ting off  the  subsidized  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration housing  programs  was  an 
action  taken  without  any  justification 
whatsoever.  The  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration programs  are  held  in  the  high- 
est esteem  throughout  the  country.  They 
have  never  been  touched  by  scandal. 
They  are  the  economic  lifeblood  of  thou- 
sands of  small  communities. 

This  capricious  and  arbitrary  action 
discriminated   against  the   group  that 


needs  housing  assistance  the  most— the 
low-income  families  that  live  in  rural 
America. 

The  programs  that  were  discontinued 
were: 

Housing  loans  for  the  purchase,  con- 
struction and  remodeling  of  an  individual 
house  if  interest  credits  were  involved. 
The  full  impact  of  this  action  becomes 
clear  when  we  realize  that  60  percent  of 
funds  loaned  for  this  purpose  during  the 
first  half  of  the  current  fiscal  year  went 
to  families  that  needed  interest  credits 
and  these  are  families  who  make  less 
than  $7,000  a  year. 

Loans  for  the  construction  of  rural 
rental  housing  were  also  discontinued  if 
interest  credits  were  involved.  The  full 
impact  of  this  action  becomes  clear  when 
we  realize  that  more  than  half  of  the 
funds  loaned  for  rental  housing  during 
the  first  half  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
involved  the  use  of  interest  credits.  In- 
terest credits  on  rental  housing  lower  the 
rents.  According  to  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration's  own  figures  the  curtail- 
ment of  the  subsidized  rental  housing 
program  will  raise  the  rent  on  a  typical 
one-bedroom  apartment  from  $53  a 
month  to  $94  a  month. 

Loans  and  grants  for  the  construction 
of  farm  labor  housing  were  also  frozen. 
This  was  a  small  program  but  it  had 
begxm  to  gain  momentum.  As  of  last 
June  30,  Farmers  Home  had  applications 
on  hand  totaling  $28  million  for  farm 
labor  housing  grants.  To  abandon  this 
program  is  a  bitter  blow  to  the  quarter  of 
a  million  migrant  workers  and  their 
families  who  for  the  most  part  live  in 
miserable  shacks  and  barrack-like  struc- 
tures. 

The  special  tragedy  of  the  rural  hous- 
ing freeze  is  that  it  is  far  more  drastic 
than  the  moratorium  that  went  into  ef- 
fect at  the  same  time  in  the  urban  hous- 
ing programs.  Because  the  urban  hous- 
ing programs  whether  they  are  for  single 
family  homes  or  for  rental  projects  are 
handled  in  big  blocks-conunitments 
made  for  hundreds  of  units  at  a  time — 
there  was  enough  subsidized  urban  hous- 
ing approved  last  January  to  keep  the 
builders  building — although  at  a  con- 
siderably lower  level  than  previously — 
during  the  remainder  of  fiscal  1973  and 
all  of  fiscal  1974  at  the  same  rate  they 
were  erecting  housing  units  in  the  first 
half  of  fiscal  1973.  Unfortimately  for 
rural  people  the  Farmers  Home  housing 
programs  operate  more  on  a  one-to-one 
basis.  As  a  result  FmHA  did  not  have 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  units  approved 
for  construction  when  the  deadline  came 
on  January  8.  As  a  result  new  housing 
starts  under  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration assisted  housing  programs  will 
decline  sharply  during  the  coming 
months  and,  if  the  administration  is  al- 
lowed to  have  its  way,  there  will  be  no 
assisted  housing  starts  under  Farmers 
Home  financing  in  fiscal  1974.  For  all 
intents  and  purposes  the  program  will 
be  dead. 

The  President  has  told  us  that  he  wUI 
have  proposals  for  new  housing  programs 
in  6  months.  We  can  assimie  he  includes 
rural  as  well  as  urban  housing  in  his 
plans.  But  we  caimot  assume  that  his 
proposals  will  be  acceptable.  The  ad- 
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ministration  appears  to  be  looking  for 
a  way  to  build  housing  for  low-income 
families  at  no  cost  to  the  Oovenmient. 

Well.  I  can  tell  them  right  here  sund  now 
that  there  is  no  way  to  build  housing  for 
low-income  families  at  no  cost  to  the 
Government. 

But  be  that  as  it  may.  We  will  consider 
the  President's  proposals  when  he  makes 
them.  But  suppose  he  does  have  pro- 
posals ready  in  6  months.  That  will  be 
next  fall.  11  the  proposals  can  be  ac- 
cepted they  will  require  extensive  review 
and  consideration.  That  means  it  will  be 
next  spring  before  legislation  can  be  en- 
acted. That  means  it  will  be  the  summer 
of  1974  before  the  new  housing  programs 
could  t>e  placed  in  effect. 

I  submit  that  we  cannot  wait  a  year 
and  a  quarter.  Our  rural  people  need 
housing  now. 

What  does  this  rural  housing  freeze, 
this  blocking  off  of  the  assisted  housing 
programs  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration, mean  in  terms  of  people?  It 
means  that  approximately  140,000  fam- 
ilies who  would  have  received  loans  to 
build  or  buy  decent  houses  between  Jan- 
uary 1973  and  July  1974  will  be  forced 
to  live  in  miserable  housing  conditions. 
Remember,  gentlemen,  a  person  who  is 
eligible  for  a  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion loan  must  currently  be  living  in  poor 
housing.  You  do  not  get  a  Farmers  Home 
loan  to  move  from  one  good  house  to 
another.  You  get  a  Farmers  Home 
loan  to  move  out  of  inadequate  housing 
into  decent  housing. 

What  does  this  housing  freeze  mean 
in  terms  of  the  impact  on  the  economy 
of  rural  towns?  The  rural  housing  al- 
liance estimates  that  the  cutback,  even 
considering  the  administration's  plans 
to  push  nonsubsidized  housing,  will  rep- 
resent the  loss  of  nearly  164,000  man- 
years  of  employment.  If  you  add  the 
fiuther  loss  due  to  the  administration's 
refusal  to  use  the  funds  authorized  and 
appropriated  for  water  and  sewer  facili- 
ties financed  by  FmHA,  the  loss  in  em- 
ployment is  more  than  248,000  man- 
years.  In  dollar  terms  the  curtailment 
of  the  housing  and  community  facilities 
program  will  deprive  rural  communities 
of  economic  stimulant  that  would  have 
had  a  $9  billion  impact. 

We  cannot  stand  idly  by  and  watch 
the  administration  in  a  stimibling  and 
irresponsible  manner  take  services  from 
our  rural  people  that  have  long  since 
proved  their  value,  that  are  essential  to 
the  rebuilding  of  our  rural  communities, 
that  are  part  of  a  commitment  we  made 
long,  long  ago  to  see  that  every  American 
has  a  decent  home  in  a  decent  environ- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  associate  my- 
self with  the  effort  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  I  thank  his  senior 
colleague,  Mr.  McGovern,  for  his  de- 
clared support  and  interest  in  this  matter 
and  for  the  assurance  that  has  been  given 
to  us  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman). 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
has  long  been  a  strong  spokesman  in  this 
body  for  housing  for  all  of  our  people. 
And  I  know  that  in  his  State  of  Alabama 


this  rural  housing  program  has  been  a 
very  big  success. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  and  his  committee  will  do 
everything  within  their  power  to  restore 
this  program  because  their  record  on 
housing  matters  and  other  matters  has 
been  exemplary. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  to  the 
chief  sponsor  of  this  amendment  that 
Insofar  as  I  am  personally  concerned, 
that  I  would  be  willing  to  abide  by  the 
assurances  that  have  been  given  to  us 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Alabama. 
However,  I  want  to  make  sure  that  we 
get  the  measure  out  soon,  so  that  there 
can  be  no  delay  and  so  that  we  can  pro- 
ceed forthwith  with  a  housing  program 
that  will  do  for  nural  America  what  we 
have  long  promised — a  decent  home  at  a 
reasonable  price  and  a  rate  of  interest 
that  these  good  people  can  afford  to  pay. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment to  restore  the  assisted  rural  hous- 
ing programs  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Miimesota. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
make  it  plain  that  I  dislike  opposing  this 
amendment  to  the  pending  bill.  However, 
that  does  not  indicate  my  opposition  to 
the  rural  housing  program.  I  am  very 
much  in  favor  of  the  rural  housing  pro- 
gram. 

I,  too,  discussed  the  situation  this 
morning  with  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman),  who  assured  me  that  the 
measure  will  be  brought  out  and  that  he 
will  take  pains  to  see  that  the  rural 
housing  program  is  included  insofar  as 
he  is  able  to  do  so,  of  course. 

I  have  full  confidence  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  does 
intend  to  bring  this  housing  bill  out  with 
the  rural  housing  provisions  included. 
That  is  why  I  have  been  advocating  that 
we  do  not  put  any  amendments  on  this 
particular  bill  before  us,  so  that  we  can 
find  out  promptly  just  where  we  stand 
on  the  whole  situation  of  the  rural  water 
and  sewage  disi)osal  program,  which  I 
definitely  do  not  want  to  see  ended  or 
abrogated  at  this  time,  or  any  time  in 
the  foreseeable  future,  for  that  matter. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  assur- 
ances given  by  my  senior  colleague  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  I  with- 
draw the  amendment  at  this  time,  and 
emphasize  that  I  hope  the  bill  will  come 
out  of  the  committee  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  very  soon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  South  Da- 
kota and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  for  their  understand- 
ing, because  I  think  the  amendment  they 
have  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate here  today  is  one  that  should  have 


been  brought  to  our  attention.  It  is  one 
that  we  ought  to  act  on  just  as  quickly  as 
possible.  But  I  do  agree  with  the  point 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
AncEN)  that  he  wants  the  strongest  pos- 
sible vote  now,  without  any  encum- 
brances, on  this  water  and  sewage  dis- 
posal bill,  and  It  is  on  that  basis  that  we 
have  asked  that  this  amendment  be  tem- 
porarily withheld. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  amendment 
would  have  been  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved had  it  been  offered,  but  I  think 
it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  quick  and 
strong  action  on  the  water  and  waste 
disposal  bill  that  we  not  encumber  it 
with  amendments  of  any  kind  today,  and 
we  do  have  the  full  assurtince  of  Sena- 
tor Sparkman  that  at  the  eariiest  pos- 
sible date  his  committee  will  report  out 
a  housing  bill  to  take  care  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

So  I  thank  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
for  their  understanding. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Just  quickly,  Mr. 
President,  I  want  the  Record  to  be  very 
clear  that  I  know  of  the  dedication  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  to  sdl  these  pro- 
grams, and  no  remark  of  mine  should  be 
interpreted  as  any  criticism  at  all  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont.  I  respect  his 
judgment  on  this  matter,  but  we  wanted 
a  chance  to  discuss  this  housing  amend- 
ment, because  we  thought  it  was  impor- 
tant for  the  Senate  to  be  aware  of  the 
significance  of  what  has  happened. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
absolutely  right. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  wish  to  announce  at 
this  time  that  Senator  Humphrey  and  I 
intend  to  introduce  this  proposal  as  a 
bill  today,  so  that  anyone  who  wishes  may 
be  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  wish  that  the  Sen- 
ator would  add  my  name  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I.  of 
course,  would  like  to  join  those  who  sup- 
port the  rural  housing  program,  as  I  do. 
I  am  very  glad  to  go  along  with  those 
who  have  already  spoken  on  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  gratified  that  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  brought  up  today  his  amend- 
ment to  restore  the  rural  housing  pro- 
grams which  the  administration  so 
abruptly  terminated  in  January.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  effect  of  this 
amendment  would  be  to  mandate  that 
the  Executive  spend  the  moneys  which 
Congress  has  appropriated  for  assistance 
to  the  rural  housing  programs  of  the 
Fanners  Home  Administration.  These  ac- 
tivities, which  include  loans  for  the  sub- 
sidized rental  and  homeownership  pro- 
grams as  well  as  loans  and  grants  for 
construction  of  farm  labor  housing,  con- 
tribute much  to  the  economic  well-being 
of  the  small  communities  of  our  country 
and  are  vitally  needed  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  comment  on  occasion 
about  this  administration's  misdirected 
spending  priorities,  and  I  do  so  largely 
because  this  is  what  I  hear  from  other 
Arkansans  when  I  go  home.  My  con- 
stituents are  not  asking  for  more  weap- 
onry, more  moon  shots,  or  more  military 
bases  abroad  or  more  foreign  aid;  they 
are  asking  for  decent  housing,  for  basic 
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water  and  sewer  grants — the 
things  which  contribute  so  much 
cent  standard  of  living  and  the 
things  which  this  Government 
be  able  to  afford. 

So  that  my  colleagues 
understand  how  my  State  is 
fected  by  the  administration": 
to  curtail  these  rural  housing 
which  have  been  so  popular  wiHi 
zens  of  Arkansas,  I  have  some 
I  believe  will  be  useful  for 

When  the  administration 
subsidized  Farmers  Home 
tion  programs  in  January,  my 
received  the  benefit  of  $23 
terest  supplement  loans  this 
and  was  projected  to  have 
proximately  $60  million  throug|i 
of  this  fiscal  year.  When 
Arkansas  is  added  to  next  y 
of  $60  million — since  there  is 
sion  for  this  program  in  the 
1974   budget — it   means,   Mr. 
that  the  administration's  actioi  i 
Arkansas  over  $90  million  in 
deserved  housing  benefits. 
economic  stimulus  or  multiplie:  ■ 
such  an  investment  would 
about  3  times  this  amount,  or 
lion.  To  put  this  another  way, 
current  average  loan  Is  abou; 
about  7,500  low-income  Arka 
deprived    of    housing 
Farmers  Home  Administration 
that  1.7  man-years  is  requirec 
each  home  which  means  thai 
toration  of  these  programs 
count   for   about    12,750   man 
labor  to  Arkansas. 

The  reasons  are  compelling 
ing  these  badly  needed 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
matter  in  the  near  future. 

I  also  want  to  express  my 
port  for  H.R.  3298,  now 
the  Senate,  to  restore  the 
sewer  grant  program  imder  thd 
dated  Farm  and  Rural 
In  fiscal  1972,  the  various  rura 
Home  Administration 
$104.3  million  to  agriculture 
munity  development  In 
credit  outstanding  in  the  State 
programs  now  totaling  $333. 
These  programs  have  been 
livelihood    of   rural   America, 
needed  more  than  ever.  I,  like 
ators,    was    shocked    and 
when    the    administration 
these  programs  without  notice 
ary  10  of  this  year,  with  the 
justification  that  it  would  con 
the  reduction  in  Federal 
administration  is  seriously 
ways  to  reduce  spending,  it 
centrate  on  cutting  back  the 
defense-related    ventures    w 
long   outlived   their   usefulne^ 
than  making  these  very  worthw 
and  sewer  programs  its  victim 
mend  the  Senate  Committee  or, 
ture  and  Forestry  for  its  diligeiit 
peditious  efforts  in  reporting 
ure  to  the  Senate. 

I  can  think  of  no  more 
my  State,  nor  to  the  other 
of  this  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICERI  The  bill 
Is  open  to  amendment 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Presldeiit.  I  send 
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Import  ant  bill  to 
nral  areas 


an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  2,  after  line  3,  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion as  lollows : 

"Sec.  3.  In  keeping  with  the  philosophy  of 
government  reflected  In  this  legislation,  each 
Member  of  Congress  shall  be  required  here- 
after to  expend  each  and  every  dollar  au- 
thorized and  made  available  to  his  office  for 
employment  of  personnel,  and  for  stationery, 
travel,  telephone  calls,  telegrams  and  other 
purposes." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Oh,  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  vote  for  this  amendment  myself,  but 
I  would  like  to  give  those  whose  ap- 
proach to  Government  is  represented  by 
this  particular  bill,  an  opportunity  to 
make  sure  its  principle  applies  across 
the  board. 

Needless  to  say,  my  purpose  in  offer- 
ing the  amendment  is  to  focus  some  at- 
tention, if  possible,  on  what  this  bill  does. 
As  now  written,  the  basic  act  provides 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  "may" 
make  grants  up  to  the  amount  appro- 
priated. The  pending  bill  would  substi- 
tute "shall"  for  "may"  to  make  the  act 
read  "The  Secretary  shall  make  grants 
in  the  amount  of  $300  million." 

I  can  appreciate  that  some  Senators 
are  frustrated,  because  the  administra- 
tion has  impounded  some  of  the  money 
Congress  has  appropriated  for  this  pro- 
gram. I  shall  not  review  the  figures,  but 
I  remind  the  Senate  again  that  this  ad- 
ministration has  actually  impoimded  less 
percentagewise,  than  some  other  admin- 
istrations. As  the  table  below  indicates, 
the  funds  impounded — or  held  in  re- 
serve— amounted  to  3.5  percent  of  the 
budget  as  of  January  29, 1973. 

The  comparable  percentage  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  years  1959  through  1961  ranged 
from  7.5  to  8.7  percent.  At  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1967,  it  stood  at  6.7  percent. 
At  the  end  of  1972,  it  was  4.6  percent. 
But  a  range  in  the  neighborhood  of  6 
percent  has  been  normal  over  most  of 
the  last  decade. 

A  specific  breakdown  by  fiscal  year  Is 
as  follows : 

[Dollar  amounts  In  billions) 


Fiscal  year 


Total 
unified 
budget 
outlays 


Funds 
tield  in 
reserve 


Percent 


1973  (Jan.  29. 

1973) 

1972 

1971 

1970 

1969 

1968 

1967 

1966 

1965 

1964 

1963. 

1962 

1961 

1960 


J249.8 

J8.7 

3.5 

231.9 

10.6 

4.6 

211.4 

12.1 

5.7 

196.6 

11.5 

5.8 

184.5 

9.6 

5.2 

178.8 

9.9 

5.5 

158.3 

10.6 

6.7 

134.7 

8.7 

6.5 

118.4 

5.6 

4.7 

118.6 

4.2 

3.5 

111.3 

4.5 

4.0 

106.8 

6.5 

6.1 

97.8 

7.6 

7.8 

9i2 

8.0 

8.7 

Note.— The  amount  of  funds  held  in  reserve  vary  during  the 
year  and  the  above  numbers  are  computed  as  of  June  30  each 
year. 

The  bill  before  us  now,  substituting 
"shall"  for  "may"  would  mandate  that 
every  dollar  appropriated  must  be  spent. 


Do  we  really  want  to  do  that?  And  how 
far  would  we  want  to  carry  that  phi- 
losophy of  Government?  Is  that  the  way 
we  want  to  operate  with  respect  to  every 
agency  and  subdivision  of  Government — 
to  require  that  they  must  spend  every 
cent  that  is  appropriated  and  made 
available? 

Surely,  the  American  people  who  pay 
the  taxes  do  not  want  us  to  do  take  that 
approach.  Accordingly,  I  shall  vote 
against  the  pending  bill,  because  that 
kind  of  philosophy  is  built  into  it. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, so  that  Senators  may  be  on  no- 
tice, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Michigan  knows 
full  well  what  his  amendment  is  designed 
to  do;  namely,  to  try  to  make  it  appear 
as  if  there  were  no  difference  between 
a  Member  of  Congress  who  did  not  find  a 
need  to  spend  some  of  the  funds  al- 
located for  the  efiBcient  service  of  his 
office,  and  a  President  of  the  United 
States  who  summarily  impounds  all  the 
money,  denying  any  service  under  the 
statutory  law. 

The  amendment,  I  am  sure,  Is  of- 
fered— I  never  impugn  the  motives  of 
any  of  my  colleagues — in  the  best  of 
good  faith.  Many  a  Member  of  this  body 
could  use  greater  resources  and  indeed, 
many  Senators  have  been  asking  for 
that.  Some  39  Senators,  both  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats,  only  recently  met 
for  that  very  purpose. 

But,  Mr.  President,  what  has  happened 
here,  and  the  language  in  this  bill  as 
well  as  others,  is  the  result  of  the  action 
of  the  administration  not  to  economize, 
but  to  kill. 

When  they  stop  all  applications  for 
water  and  sewer  grants  as  of  the  date  of 
January  10,  and  take  no  more  applica- 
tions, and  impound  all  the  remaining 
funds,  they  are  denying  service.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between,  at 
the  end  of  a  fiscal  year,  finding  out  that 
you  did  not  receive  enough  applications 
to  use  the  funds,  or  found  reason  not  to 
approve  applications,  because  they  did 
not  meet  the  criteria,  or  found  reasons 
you  could  fulfill  the  purposes  of  the  pro- 
gram with  greater  eflBciency  and  econ- 
omy, thereby  withholding  some  funds. 
Let  us  not  kid  ourselves  as  to  what  has 
happened  here.  What  has  happened  is 
like  an  Item  veto  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  at  the  direction,  obviously,  or 
apparently,  of  the  President,  has  im- 
pounded fimds,  or  the  agency  has  re- 
fused to  receive  any  more  applications 
and,  therefore,  has  terminated  a  pro- 
gram which  this  Congress  authorized  for 
a  full  year.  That  Is  a  lot  more  difference 
than  compelling  every  Member  of  this 
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body — no  problem  for  me  voting  for  it, 
I  guarantee  you,  Mr.  President,  because  I 
have  to  supplement  and  have  been  con- 
sistently doing  so  out  of  my  own  person- 
al funds,  in  order  to  take  care  of  the 
duties  of  my  office,  and  many  other  Sen- 
ators here  do  that  also.  It  is  no  prob- 
lem. That  is  not  unusual.  That  has  been 
done  for  years.  But  this  is,  to  say  the 
least,  a  rather  frivolous  way  to  deal 
with  a  most  serious  problem;  namely, 
the  curtailment  of  a  program  which 
could  have  been  operated  with  no  trouble 
at  all. 

Many  a  time  a  department  head  has 
foimd  that  there  were  funds  he  did  not 
need  and  were  timied  back  to  the  Treas- 
ury at  the  end  of  the  year.  There  Is  no 
complaint  about  that  here  in  this  body. 
But  when  we  summarily  and  capricious- 
ly, without  any  prenotice,  or  any  notifi- 
cation, to  anyone,  to  no  Senator,  nor  to 
any  Representative,  cut  off  a  program,  we 
are  not  fulfilling  the  duties  of  a  public 
law. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
be  recognized,  of  course,  this  amend- 
ment would  not  be  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate. I  would  vote  against  it  myself.  But 
I  hope  by  offering  it,  I  have  at  least 
alerted  the  Senate  to  what  the  bill  before 
us  would  do. 

This  bill  is  not  the  first  bill  that  has 
come  onto  the  fioor  with  mandatory  lan- 
guage of  this  kind  in  it.  This  is  but  one 
of  a  series  of  bills  which  proposes  to 
mandate  and  require  the  administration 
to  spend  every  last  cent  appropriated — 
regardless  of  whether  it  makes  sense 
or  not. 

I  submit  that  is  bad  in  principle,  that 
it  Is  bad  philosophy,  and  is  not  the  way 
to  solve  the  problem  which  concerns 
those  who  propose  it.  I,  for  one,  do  not 
subscribe  to  it,  anyway. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  when  the  REA  bill  was 
before  this  body  about  3  weeks  ago,  and 
I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Griffin)  was  here  at  the  time, 
I  asked  the  sponsor  of  the  bill,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey), 
for  an  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "shall,"  because  I,  too,  ques- 
tioned whether  we  could  require  the 
President  to  spend,  or  the  head  of  an 
agency  to  spend,  every  dollar.  The  inter- 
pretation given  me  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  and  it  will  be  found  in  the 
Record  of  February  21  on  page  4911 
and  the  essence  of  it  is  this : 

When  application  for  funds  has  been  made 
and  it  has  been  found  worthy  and  approved 
and  an  allocation  of  funds  promised,  then 
the  full  amount  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  applicant  for  the  purpose  for  which  It  Is 
Intended. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  here 


now 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  I  questioned  him  on 
the  floor  about  that,  because  I  did  not 
like  that  word  "shaU,"  either,  but  his 
interpretation  was  that  it  does  not  mean 
that  the  last  dollar  shall  be  spent.  Per- 
haps some  Members  of  this  body  will 
gladly  comply  with  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan.  Personally, 
I  think  I  turn  back  about  $150,000  a  year 
to  the  Treasury.  But  I  interpret  that 
word  "shall"  to  mean  that  if  there  Is 


an  appropriation  of  $145  million  made, 
that  $145  million  shall  be  spent,  if  there 
are  not  enough  qualified  applications 
therefor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  that  his  interpretation  of 
our  colloquy  is  accurate  as,  of  course,  I 
would  expect  it  to  be.  The  Senator  has 
given  a  commonsense  and  a  reasonable 
interpretation.  Words  like  "shall"  and 
"directed"  are  most  unfortunate  some- 
times, I  agree.  It  is  hke  bringing  up  a 
family.  Once  in  a  while  we  sit  down  with 
our  children  and  have  a  discussion  as  to 
what  the  ground  rules  shall  be.  We  think 
it  is  most  likely  they  will  abide  by  them 
but,  finally,  they  do  not  do  so.  If  we 
are  any  kind  of  a  parent,  we  say,  "All 
right.  That  is  it.  Here  is  the  rule,  son, 
and  from  here  on  out  I  expect  some 
obediencfe." 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  that  mem- 
bers of  the  governmental  family  have 
been  messing  around.  They  have  not 
been  playing  according  to  the  ground 
rules.  The  ground  rules  in  this  body  and 
in  Congress  have  been  familiar  for  years 
and  we  have  never  had  this  trouble  in  the 
kinds  of  programs  terminated.  This 
problem  has  come  up  before  with  previ- 
ous Presidents  who  have  Impounded 
some  money  for  purposes  of  economy,  or 
based  on  principle,  perhaps.  But  as  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  said,  there 
is  no  directive  which  says  that  we  have 
got  to  spend  every  dime.  But  what  it  does 
say  is  that  If  the  applications  meet  the 
criteria,  if  there  are  enough  applica- 
tions, if  the  need  is  there,  and  if  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  program  with  the 
criteria  of  applications  sees  that  there 
Is  a  need,  then  the  money  shall  be  made 
available  and  shall  be  spent.  It  is  just 
that  simple. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  have  those  nice  words  in  the 
Record  just  spoken  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) .  But  now  let  me  read  from  page 
10  of  the  committee  report,  showing  the 
changes  in  the  existing  law  that  would 
be  accomplished  by  the  pending  bill,  if  it 
were  to  be  adopted : 

(2)  The  Secretary  [Is  authorized  to)  shall 
make  grants  in  the  amounts  specified  in  ap' 
propriations  Acts  aggregating  not  to  exceed 
$300,000,000  In  any  fiscal  year  to  such  asso- 
ciations to  finance  specific  projects  for  works 
for  the  development,  storage,  treatment, 
purification,  or  distribution  of  water  or  the 
collection,  treatment,  or  disposal  of  waste 
In  rural  areas. 

Then,  on  page  11,  it  states: 

(6)  The  Secretary  (may]  shall  make 
grants  in  the  amounts  specified  in  appro- 
priations Acts  aggregating  not  to  exceed 
$30,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  minority 
views  set  forth  beginning  on  page  13  of 
the  committee  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

MiNOErrT  Vnrws 

This  Is  the  third  bill  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on   Agriculture  and  Forestry  aimed 


at  reinstating  programs  which  have  been  ter- 
minated or  changed  by  the  Administration. 
The  thrust  of  this  legislation  is  to  mandate 
executive  expenditure  of  water  and  waste 
disposal  grant  funds  appropriated  to  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration. 

The  Administration's  1974  budget  Indi- 
cates insured  loans  totaling  $345  mUlion  wUl 
be  available  lor  constructing  and  upgrading 
water  systems  in  communities  of  10,000  In- 
habitants or  less  or  In  areas  outside  these 
communities.  This  amount  Is  greater  than 
has  been  available  in  any  one  year  for  com- 
bined water  and  sewer  loan  purposes  under 
the  Alken-Poage  Act  which  was  adopted  In 
1965.  The  fiscal  1974  Executive  budget  pro- 
poses no  water  system  grants  The  budget 
explanation  indicates  this  would  be  an  ap- 
propriate use  of  Federal  revenue  sharing 
funds.  We  agree  with  this  conclusion. 

With  regard  to  FHA  waste  disposal  loan 
and  grant  authority,  the  President  has  Indi- 
cated all  sanitary  sewage  financing  will  be 
consolidated  under  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

Public  Law  92-500,  known  as  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of 
1972,  substantially  Increased  EPA's  author- 
ity to  finance  sanitary  sewerage  systems.  Un- 
der this  Act,  the  amount  of  any  grant  for 
treatment  works  shall  be  75  percent  of  the 
cost  of  construction.  Treatment  works  nor- 
mally Includes  the  waste  treatment  plant, 
the  outfall  line  and  the  Interceptor  line. 
EPA's  grant  authority  has  also  been  ex- 
panded to  Include  the  sewage  collection  sys- 
tem. 

Public  Law  92-500  also  created  a  body 
known  as  the  Environmental  Financing  Au- 
thority. The  purpose  of  this  authority  Is  to 
assure  that  Inability  to  borrow  necessary 
funds  on  reasonable  terms  does  not  prevent 
any  state  or  local  public  body  from  carrying 
out  any  project  for  construction  of  waste 
treatment  works  determined  eligible.  Imple- 
mentation of  this  authority  will  mean  that 
under  certain  conditions  EPA  could  find  an 
entire  sewerage  project  with  both  grant  and 
loan  funds.  It  Is  Important  to  note  that  sew- 
er lines  financed  under  this  authority  are  to 
be  limited  to  the  main  lines  constructed  by 
the  public  agency  and  does  not  Include  the 
connection  to  such  lines  by  households  and 
others. 

Since  the  EPA  financing  authority  does  not 
extend  to  solid  waste  disposal,  we  would  urge 
the  Administration  to  allow  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  Insure  loans  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  our  rural  areas 
would  be  better  served  If  similar  government 
programs  can  be  successfully  consolidated 
within  a  single  agency  and  believe  there 
should  be  a  reasonable  trial  period  to  deter- 
mine If  the  proposed  consolidation  will  bene- 
fit rural  America. 

Carl  T.  Cubtis. 
Bob  Dole. 
HEiraY    Bellmok. 
Jesse  Helms. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
placed  the  minority  views  in  the  Record 
to  make  clear  that  if  the  bill  before  us 
were  defeated,  there  would  still  be  ade- 
quate provision  made  for  the  sewer  and 
water  projects  which  this  legislation  is 
supposed  to  cover. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  I  have  made 
the  point  I  seek  to  make. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Before  the  Senator  takes 
any  further  action  on  this,  I  should  like 
to  commend  him  for  bringing  this  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I 
think  he  has  done  so  in  a  very  pointed 
and  effective  way.  We  should  recognize 
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that  under  the  language  the  Senator 
cited  from  the  committe  repor;,  If  the 
Senator  did  not  have  applicatioi  is  in  the 
total  amount  of  the  authorization,  he 
would  have  a  duty  to  seek  out  employees 
from  his  department  to  find  applications 
in  the  field  that  could  be  apprdved  and 
that  would  measure  up  to  tike  total 
amount. 

I  would  ask  the  Senator  if  hi  thinks 
that  is  a  correct  interpretation. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Absolutely.  W<  see  too 
much  of  that  now  in  the  administration 
of  government.  I  have  read  anjd  heard 
about  situations  where  the  burfeaucrats 
actually  go  out  and  beat  the  buaies  try- 
ing to  find  people  and  communities  to 
apply  for  Federal  money  that  is  avail- 
able— bureaucrats  who  are  tiwing  to 
give  it  away  so  that  they  will  ^ot  have 
to  turn  any  money  back  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Does  not  the  Senator's 
amendment  do  exactly  the  same  thing? 
If  this  same  amendment  passes,  they 
would  have  the  obligation  to  gojout  and 
find  people  to  put  on  our  staffs  io  spend 
the  amount  involved.  1 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes.  and  woul4a't  that 
be  ridiculous?  I  doubt  that  there  is  a 
single  Senator  among  us  who  uss  all  of 
the  allowances  that  are  available.  From 
time  to  time,  we  do  not  need  alll  of  the 
payroll  allowance  that  is  available,  or 
perhaps  we  cannot  find  the  qualified  peo- 
ple to  hire  at  a  particular  time.Tin  such 
a  situation,  the  unused  money  goes  back, 
of  course,  to  the  Treasury,  as  m  should. 
Most  Senators  do  not  use  all  of  trie  travel 
allowance  that  now  is  avallableland.  of 
course,  whatever  is  left  at  the  enjd  of  the 
year  goes  back  to  the  Treasurer,  as  it 
should.  I 

Would  it  not  be  ridiculous  if  We  were 
to  impose  upon  ourselves  the  requ  Irement 
embodied  in  this  bill  that  we  art  impos- 
ing on  the  executive  branch  of  iSovern- 
ment — to  say  to  each  Senator  an  1  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  "You  shall  spen(  1  all  the 
money  that  is  available  for  the  opera- 
tion of  your  ofBce,  whether  you  need  it 
or  not?  It  would  be  a  ridiculous  provision 
to  enact  into  law. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Presid(nt,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  that  for  the 
Senator's  point  to  have  any  analogy  at 
all — that  is,  any  analogy  between  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  and  the  operation  of  a 
Senate  oflBce — one  would  have  t )  find  a 
Senator  who  refused  to  open  hs  office, 
who  refused  to  hire  any  staff,  who  refused 
ever  to  mail  a  letter  to  one  of  ius  con- 
stituents, who  refused  ever  to  liuy  any 
stationery;  because  what  we  aie  faced 
with  here  now  is  a  program  tiat  has 
been  terminated  by  Exeut.ve  older.  As 
of  January  10,  the  executive  branch  said 
that  this  program,  which  passed  the 
Senate  unanimously,  is  ended — no  more 
money — under  the  Farmers  Hone  Ad- 
ministration, for  the  grant  phas(  of  this 
water  and  waste  disposal  progra  n.  Thit 
is  a  vastly  different  situation  from  that 
of  a  Senator  coming  to  the  en<  of  the 
year  and  having  a  few  dollars  lei  t  which 
he  returns  to  the  Treasury  becjuse  the 
money  is  not  needed. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator,  havii  g  made 
his  point,  will  see  fit  to  withd -aw  the 
amendment. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  believe  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  action  of  the  President 
terminated  the  program,  if  by  "the  pro- 
gram" one  means  the  program  of  assist- 
ing rural  communities  with  water  proj- 
ects and  sewer  projects. 

What  the  President  has  done,  in  effect, 
is  that  he  has  said,  "Congress  has  pro- 
vided two  vehicles  to  carry  out  this  ob- 
jective. We  are  going  to  use  one  and  not 
the  other  in  reference  to  sewers,  and  in 
rural  sewer  projects  we  will  go  on  with 
both  grant  and  loan." 

It  is  true  that  the  President's  acticm 
in  respect  to  grants  for  water  programs 
is  discontinued,  but  the  loan  program 
goes  on.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
increased. 

So  it  is  not  a  situation  in  which  a  Pres- 
ident has  arbitrarily  stopped  a  program. 
He  has  availed  himself  of  the  use  of  one 
program  that  Congress  has  enacted.  He 
has  kept  both  programs  going.  He  has 
taken  action  that  would  put  an  end  to 
the  grants  for  water  projects.  The  ad- 
ministration of  grants  has  always  been 
difficult.     

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  appreciate  the  con- 
tribution to  this  dialog  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry (Mr.  Curtis).  He  makes  the  point 
that  there  has  not  been  an  absolute  ter- 
mination by  the  administration  of  this 
particular  program.  But  even  if  that  were 
not  the  case,  this  bill  is  not  the  right 
solution. 

I  am  not  about  to  tell  the  Agriculture 
Committee  how  it  should  have  proceeded, 
but  I  am  sure  of  one  thing:  This  bill 
which  mandates  the  administration  to 
spend  every  last  cent  appropriated  Is  not 
the  solution.  Surely,  there  must  be  some 
way  that  Congress  can  assert  its  author- 
ity that  would  be  more  responsible  than 
this. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  want  to  add  a  little  fur- 
ther interpretation. 

If  the  full  amount  of  the  appropria- 
tion is  less  than  the  amount  that  has 
been  approved  and  promised  for  certain 
projects,  then  the  full  amount  would  be 
expected  to  be  distributed. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
I  have  made  the  point  intended  by  offer- 
ing such  an  amendment.  Some  Senators 
must  catch  planes.  If  my  amendment 
went  to  a  vote,  I'm  sure  it  would  not — 
and  should  not — receive  even  one  vote. 
Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  amendment  be  rescinded,  and  I  with- 
draw the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objections,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  H.R. 
3298  is  another  in  a  series  of  bills  de- 
signed to  restore  intact  and  mandate  the 
expenditure  of  every  penny  which  the 
President  has  vetoed  or  withheld  In  order 
to  hold  expenditures  to  the  $250  billion 
level  which  the  Congress  last  year  agreed 
was  the  prudent  limit  of  Federal  spend- 
ing during  fiscal  year  1973.  Again,  no 


effort  has  been  made  to  trim  expendi- 
tures in  this  bill  or  elsewhere  in  the 
budget.  Had  the  Curtis  amendment  been 
adopted,  I  would  have  voted  "aye"  on 
final  passage.  Under  the  circumstances, 
I  must  vote  "no." 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  caimot 
support  the  water  and  sewer  grant  pro- 
gram biU  in  its  present  form.  I  thought 
that  the  Curtis  amendment  was  a  fair 
and  equitable  solution  to  the  dilemma 
brought  on  by  the  President's  effort  to 
cut  down  on  the  deficit.  Had  it  passed, 
I  would  have  supported  the  bill  on  final 
passage  with  no  hesitation  whatsoever. 
I  believe  that  we  must  give  top  priority 
to  the  Federal  deficit  problem  and  make 
it  one  of  our  highest  concerns.  Such  cuts 
are  necessary,  and  desirable  if  they  are 
made  all  across  the  board.  All  sections  of 
the  budget  should  receive  justified  cut- 
backs. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cutoff  of  these 
grants  obviously  created  practical  prob- 
lems. Much  planning  already  had  gone 
into  such  programs  in  many  communi- 
ties. The  Curtis  Eunendment  would  have 
allowed  viable  plans  to  be  implemented 
and  the  program  to  be  phased  out  in  an 
orderly  manner.  Instead  we  are  now 
faced  with  another  massive  program 
which  will  have  a  significant  adverse  ef- 
fect on  the  budget.  Obviously,  water  and 
sewer  programs  are  desirable  and  worth- 
while in  themselves.  The  question  is 
whether  we  can  afford  them  all  in  our 
present  circumstances.  Congrress  has  got 
to  begin  accepting  responsibility  even 
when  it  hurts.  The  McGovem  bill  as  it 
now  stands  Is  totally  Irresponsible,  and  I 
feel  compelled  to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  fully 
support  the  restoration  of  FHA  water 
and  sewer  grant  programs  as  proposed 
in  H.R.  3298  and  congratulate  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  and  the  bill's  distin- 
guished floor  manager.  Senator  McGov- 
ERN.  for  quick  action  on  this  vital  mat- 
ter. 

When  the  Agriculture  Department  an- 
nounced January  10  it  was  terminating 
water  and  waste  disposal  systems,  it  left 
nine  communities  In  my  State  with  In- 
adequate solutions  to  urgent  water  smd 
sewerage  problems.  These  communities 
were  informed  that  revenue  sharing  and 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972  were  available  to  meet 
their  needs. 

Specifically,  they  were  told  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  had 
funds  ready  to  pay  75  percent  of  the 
costs  of  sewer  projects  and  that  revenue 
sharing  could  neatly  fill  the  gap  left  by 
the  terminated  water  system  grants.  As 
has  been  the  case  with  so  much  of  the 
President's  recently  unveiled  economic 
program,  however,  the  promise  did  not 
quite  match  reality. 

By  the  time  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment announced  its  termination  plans, 
revenue  sharing  had  been  in  effect  for 
several  months.  Before  it  was  approved, 
it  had  been  pending  for  more  than  a 
year.  With  this  backlog  of  expectation 
and  several  months  of  reality,  revenue 
sharing  funds  for  rural  Nevada  com- 
munities were  nonexistent  by  January 
10.  In  addition,  the  communities  in  Ne- 
vada that  were  affected  by  the  cutoff  are 
very  small  and.  for  the  most  part,  lo- 
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cated  in  equally  small  counties.  The 
amount  of  revenue  sharing  funds  avail- 
able to  these  cities  and  counties  is  so 
miniscule  as  to  make  unrealistic  de- 
pendence upon  them  for  funding  of  ex- 
pensive water  or  sewer  systems. 

The  suggestion  of  using  EPA  grants 
has  also  proved  useless  in  face  of  reality. 
Nevada  finds  itself  in  a  position  regard- 
ing these  funds  similar  to  its  position  in 
other  areas — the  Federal  stream  has 
slowed  to  a  trickle  by  the  time  it  reach- 
es us.  To  paraphrase  Mr.  Nixon,  the 
Federal  bureaucrats  who  spend  all  their 
time  "throwing  dollars  at  problems" 
seemingly  cannot  throw  hard  enough 
to  reach  Nevada.  For  the  ciurent  fiscal 
year,  Nevada  has  received  only  $14  mil- 
lion in  EPA  grants  out  of  $25  million  re- 
quested. With  major  pollution-abate- 
ment programs  pending  in  the  Las  Vegas 
area,  the  rural  areas  of  the  State  can 
see  no  realistic  hope  of  meeting  their 
problems  through  the  EPA  grants. 

I  would  also  like  to  comment  upon 
the  propriety  of  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's action  in  ending  these  programs. 
The  announcement  came  in  January,  7 
months  into  fiscal  year  1973,  after  only 
$30  million  of  an  appropriated  $150  mil- 
lion had  been  obligated.  To  say  the  ac- 
tion constituted  a  violation  of  hope  and, 
in  many  cases,  firm  commitments,  is 
putting  it  mildly.  Let  me  quote  trom  one 
letter  I  received  concerning  this  aspect 
of  the  termination: 

On  the  representations  from  local  FHA  of- 
ficials that  loan  and  grant  monies  were 
available,  the  Bunkervllle  Water  Users  As- 
sociation has  expended  a  substantial  sum  In 
preparing  themselves  to  receive  the  much 
needed  grant  and  loan.  Feasibility  studies 
have  been  made  and  the  legal  statiis  and 
structure  of  their  organization  conform  to 
FHA's  specifications.  It  is  Imperative  that 
this  project  be  Initiated  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  the  Instance  referred  to  above,  the 
Bunkervllle  group  originally  submitted  a 
request  for  an  $80,000  loan  and  an 
$80,000  grant  to  Improve  their  culinary 
water  system.  During  the  summer,  some 
residents  of  this  area  are  without  drink- 
ing water  unless  It  Is  carried  in. 

The  Bunkervllle  residents  were  then 
told  the  project  would  cost  $178,000  in- 
stead of  $160,000  and  that  they  would 
have  to  borrow  $94,000  and  get  $84,000  in 
grant  moneys.  They  were  then  told  that 
only  $50,000  was  available  in  grant  money 
and  they  would  have  to  borrow  $126,000. 
On  December  14,  they  were  told  there 
were  no  grant  moneys  available  and  they 
would  have  to  go  as  far  as  they  could  on 
the  $126,000  loan. 

This  is  a  classic  example  of  Inept 
Federal  policy  and  is  a  perfect  reflection 
of  the  uncoordinated  and  spastic  nature 
of  this  administration.  Commitments  are 
made  and  broken,  fiscal  policy  is  tight- 
ened and  relaxed,  bureaucracies  are  ex- 
tended then  abolished,  and  all  the  while 
the  coimtry  lurches  and  stumbles  along 
in  the  wake.  This  is  not  "New  Federal- 
ism," it  is  just  old  bunghng. 

Not  only  can  the  efHciency  of  our  na- 
tional leaders  be  questioned,  but  also,  as 
I  noticed  in  today's  Washington  Post, 
can  the  legality.  The  Post  carried  the 
story  of  a  U.S.  district  court  judge  or- 
dering the  Agriculture  Secretary  to  rein- 
state the  FHA's  disaster  loan  program. 


which  the  Secretary  had  terminated 
shortly  before  he  wiped  out  the  water  and 
sewer  grants.  The  judge  ruled,  correctly 
in  my  opinion,  that  Secretary  Butz  had 
violated  the  law  and  his  own  Depart- 
ment's regulations  in  cutting  off  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  heavyhandedness  exemplified  in 
both  these  actions  is  the  nub  of  the  prob- 
lem before  us  today.  There  is  no  one  in 
this  body,  I  would  suspect,  who  would 
object  to  a  serious,  well-planned  effort  to 
reduce  the  Federal  budget.  But  there  are 
many  of  us,  to  judge  from  the  Senate's 
actions  so  far  this  year  on  several  Nixon- 
opposed  bills,  who  object  to  the  blitzkreig 
methods  used  in  the  last  severed  months. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  program  we 
are  voting  on  today  was  a  victim  of  the 
magic  $250-billion  budget  celling  Mr. 
Nixon  pulled  out  of  the  sky  in  the  heat 
of  the  Presidential  campaign  when  his 
"no  additional  taxes''  slogan  was  being 
hooted  at.  This  is  not  sound  fiscal  plan- 
ning, It  is  grandstand  politics  designed 
to  embarrass  a  democratic  Congress. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  be  cowed  by 
these  tactics.  Examine  the  effect  of  the 
water  and  sewer  grant  program  on  your 
State  as  I  have  on  mine.  If  you  find  it 
valuable,  do  not  sacrifice  it  to  the  im- 
promptu fiscal  tactics  of  this  adminis- 
tration. Worthwhile  Federal  projects  like 
this  need  not  fall  victim  to  midstream 
budget  reversEds.  Congress  can  decide 
for  itself  which  programs  should  be  con- 
tinued and  which  should  not,  and  I  urge 
support  of  this  bill  as  affirmation  of  that 
principle. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
has  come  for  the  Senate  to  assume  Its 
responsibility  in  the  area  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. It  must  do  so  by  reevsduat- 
ing  and  cutting  out  programs  which  are 
already  provided  for  and  funded  else- 
where. The  measure  we  discuss  today 
would  restore  such  a  program. 

Thus.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R. 
3298.  which  would  reinstate  planning 
and  development  grants  in  the  water  and 
waste  disposal  program  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 

I  am  certainly  not  an  opponent  of  rea- 
sonable Federal  aid  to  water  and  sewer 
projects.  On  the  contrary,  the  need  for 
water  and  sewer  funding  in  our  rural 
areas  is  great  and  one  which  the  Federal 
Government  should  continue  to  recognize 
and  share. 

It  Is  evident  that  the  need  for  such 
programs  and  funding  has  been  recog- 
nized. Water  and  sewer  programs,  how- 
ever, have  been  included  in  both  the  cur- 
rent budget  proposal  and  in  the  Clean 
Water  Act  of  1972. 

Construction  funding  of  sewers  for 
rural  communities  and  their  surrounding 
areas  is  available  on  a  grant  basis  from 
the  Enviromnental  Protection  Agency 
after  application  and  certification  by 
State  according  to  priority. 

Additionally,  the  new  budget  would 
authorize  some  $345  million  for  insured 
loans  to  be  used  in  construction  and  up- 
grading rural  water  systems. 

EPA  is  also  able  to  provide  up  to  75 
percent  of  each  facility's  cost.  If  a  State 
finds  such  funding  insufficient,  it  need 
only  resort  to  its  already  allocated  rev- 
enue-sharing money. 


It  is  doubtful  to  some,  including  this 
Senator,  that  the  funds  currently  pro- 
posed can  be  responsibly  expended  on 
water  and  sewer  system  construction. 
After  all,  only  so  many  systems  can  be 
realistically  planned  and  built  in  1  year's 
time.  At  any  rate,  it  appears  that  fund- 
ing for  such  programs  is  certainly  ade- 
quate. 

I  wish  to  reemphasize  again,  that  my 
vote  Is  not  cast  against  rural  America 
and  its  recognized  need  for  water  and 
sewer  systems.  Rather  it  Is  cast  against 
duplication  of  manpower  smd  effort.  It 
is  cast  against  the  continuation  and  per- 
petuation of  administrative  redtape. 

The  consoUdation  under  one  adminis- 
trator of  the  environmentally  oriented 
program  that  we  discuss  here  today  is 
logical  and  in  keeping  with  the  desired 
goal  of  reduced  expenditures  and  econ- 
omy in  Government.  It  is  estimated  that 
over  $2  million  alone  will  be  saved  in  ad- 
ministrative costs  resulting  from  the 
transfer  of  the  water  and  sewer  pro- 
gram responsibility  to  the  EPA. 

In  casting  aside  the  duplicative  meas- 
ure being  offered  today,  the  Senate  has 
an  outstanding  opportunity  to  exercise 
both  good  sense  and  restraint  without 
sacrificing  any  substantive  program. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port and  shall  vote  for  HJR.  3298. 

Federal  grants  for  water  and  sewer 
systems — which  the  legislation  would  re- 
store— are  essentially  for  the  revitaliza- 
tlon  of  rural  America.  They  are  prereq- 
uisites for  balanced  national  growth  and 
economic  stability.  I  know  of  few  pro- 
grams— enacted  by  the  Congress — which 
have  done  more  to  enhance  community 
development,  produce  jobs,  generate  tax 
revenues,  reduce  the  overcrowded  condi- 
tions and  squalor  found  in  many  urban 
areas  and  generally  make  life  better  for 
all  of  oiu-  people. 

I  speak  of  the  compelling  need  for  this 
kind  of  assistance,  not  from  any  vicari- 
ous or  academic  interest.  But  rather,  I 
speak  to  the  unusual  value  and  effective- 
ness of  this  Federal  funding  program 
from  observation  and  firsthand  experi- 
ence in  my  own  State  of  Arkansas.  In 
Arkansas,  the  results  are  evident;  the 
progress  is  real;  and  the  benefits  are  last- 
ing. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  commented  most  favorably  on  the 
changing  conditions  and  remarkable  im- 
provements occurring  in  Arkansas.  It  re- 
lated how  the  development  and  conser- 
vation of  our  water  resources  has  spurred 
economic  growth,  and  helped  to  reserve 
the  exodus  of  our  people  in  search  of 
employment  and  professional  opportu- 
nities elsewhere.  It  told  how  essential 
public  works — such  as  water  and  sewer 
systems — are  bringing  himdreds  of  new 
employers  and  thousands  of  new  jobs  to 
our  State.  And  it  suggested  that  the  story 
of  success  now  being  written  in  Arkansas 
can  be  written  all  across  our  land  in  rural 
communities  which  have  been  left  be- 
hind and  in  country  outposts  which  have 
become  depressed  and  deserted. 

Federal  assistance,  together  with  pri- 
vate initiative,  has  worked  in  Arkansas. 
Under  the  rural  water  and  sewer  plant 
program,  some  308  systems  have  been 
completed  and  another  59  are  in  various 
stages  of  construction.  These  367  units 
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ultimately  will  serve  more  than  66,000  of 
our  families,  business,  and  schcols.  They 
are  providing  the  fundamental  facilities 
without  which  no  city  or  town  can  long 
endure  let  alone  prosper.  They  are  pro- 
viding the  impetus  which  has  attracted 
clean  industrial  development  ar  d  created 
livelihoods  for  so  many  of  our  citizens. 
The  $9.9  million  in  Federal  gra  its  which 
have  helped  to  underwrite  ths  cost  of 
these  systems  is  being  repaid  countless 
times  over  in  the  personaly,  corporate 
and  community  revenues  they  are  gen- 
erating. 

But  the  dividends  from  this  kind  of 
Federal  aid  go  well  beyond  the  1  landsome 
economic  returns  they  are  providing — 
well  beyond  the  new  amenities  our  peo- 
ple now  enjoy.  The  total  enhincement 
of  life  it  has  brought  to  our  SI  ate  is  in- 
calculable and  the  equally  brigl  it  hope  it 
augurs  for  Arkansas'  future  is  i  inlimited. 
In  my  judgment,  H.R.  3298  will  enable 
this  progress  to  continue,  no.  only  in 
Arkansas,  but  throughout  our  Mation  in 
the  myriad  towns  and  hamlets  vhich  are 
trying  to  exist  in  the  late  10th  cen- 
tury without  the  essentials — su  ;h  as  wa- 
ter and  sewage — to  sustain  them.  There 
are  still  more  than  30,000  rural  areas 
without  water  systems  in  An:  erica  to- 
day— still  more  than  45.000  areas  which 
lack  adequate  sewer  facilities. 

I  believe  that  H.R.  3298  hoi  is  one  of 
the  keys  to  alleviate  this  depiivation — 
to  obliterate  poverty — to  revilalize  our 
countryside  and  cities — to  eliirlnate  ur- 
ban slums  and  rural  desolation.  Rhetoric 
and  good  intentions  will  not  sdlve  these 
problems.  That  takes  programs  of  ac- 
tion— such  as  water  and  sewer  i  rojects — 
to  help  achieve  this  crucial  goa: . 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  Preside;  it,  I  want 
to  commend  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  for  its  promp  t  and  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  this  v  tal  legis- 
lation. 

The  administration's  abrupt  termina- 
tion of  the  rural  water  and  v  aste  dis- 
posal grant  program  was  one  of  a  series 
of  hammer  blows  directed  at  rural  pro- 
grams in  the  months  following  the  elec- 
tion. All  came  without  wamin  j  or  con- 
sultation of  any  kind  and  ajparently 
with  little  regard  for  the  Impa  :t  on  the 
well-being  and  future  of  ru-al  com- 
munities. 

The  action  was  part  of  a  c  isturbing 
pattern  which  this  admlnistrat  on  seems 
to  have  fallen  into — of  policies  privately 
decided  upon,  sprung  without  w  iming  on 
an  tmprepared  public  and  defended  by 
preemptory  assertions  of  Sxecutive 
power  and  wisdom. 

Not  only  is  this  contrary  to  ;he  spirit 
and,  at  times,  the  letter  of  our  constitu- 
tional arrangements,  but  it  flys  In  the 
face  of  every  principle  of  order]  y  admin- 
istration. 

There  is  no  way  communitieii  can  un- 
dertake the  complex  planning  and  or- 
ganization required  to  carry  out  devel- 
opment programs  if  the  whole  program 
is  subject  to  termination  or  n  direction 
on  a  day's  notice.  There  is  no  w  ly  an  ad- 
ministration can  gather  all  the  informa- 
tion it  needs  to  pursue  wise  find  con- 
structive policies  unless  it  open  5  Itself  to 
the  counsel  and  opinions  of  otl  lers,  even 
those  with  whom  it  may  disagr  !e. 
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If  the  administration  feels  that  a  pro- 
gram has  outlived  its  usefulness  or  is  be- 
ing operated  inefficiently,  there  is  an  es- 
tablished procedure  for  seeking  change. 
It  should  make  its  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  and  submit  its  ideas  to  the 
scrutiny  of  public  hearings  and  debate. 
If  they  are  sound,  the  recommendations 
will  survive.  Only  those  with  a  week  case 
to  make  should  have  any  fear  of  such 
discourse. 

As  it  was,  many  local  communities 
were  caught  by  the  surprise  termination 
announcement  in  mid-stage  of  their  pre- 
Uminary  work  on  water  or  waste  disposal 
projects.  Some  had  already  taken  the 
costly  steps  of  commissioning  engineer- 
ing studies,  preparing  sites  and  arrang- 
ing for  necessary  local  financing,  as  the 
committee  report  notes. 

In  the  State  of  Missouri,  approximate- 
ly 120  applications  from  small  rural  com- 
munities are  on  file  with  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  State  office  for  a 
total  of  about  $15  million  in  grants.  In 
most  cases,  the  loan  program  which  the 
administration  has  offered  as  an  alter- 
native, simply  will  not  do  the  job.  These 
communities  need  both  grants  and  loans 
if  the  work  Is  going  to  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  in  establishing  this  pro- 
gram, the  Congress  recognized  the  criti- 
cal importance  of  adequate  water  and 
waste  disposal  systems  in  attracting  new 
industry  and  other  forms  of  development 
to  our  riu-al  communities.  They  are  the 
foundation  on  which  so  much  else  de- 
pends. 

I  want  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
this  bill  restoring  the  program  an  over- 
riding vote  of  approval. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  rural 
water  and  sewer  programs  are  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  stable  and  eco- 
nomically viable  rural  life.  Without  them, 
small  towns  and  farms  will  continue  to 
decrease;  rural  young  will  migrate  to  our 
larger  cities.  But,  our  large  cities  are  al- 
ready aflSicted  by  overcrowding,  and  they 
suffer  from  imemployment,  crime  and 
many  other  factors  that  erode  the  quality 
of  life.  That  is  why  a  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans have  indicated  their  preference  is 
to  live  in  smaller  towns  and  communities. 
But  they  cannot,  and  do  not,  as  long  as 
opportunities  in  rural  areas  continue  to 
shrink. 

President  Nixon  said : 

It  Is  essential  that  we  make  rural  life  more 
attractive,  thus  inaurlng  orderly  growth  In 
rural  areas. 

We  must  keep  a  viable  rural  population 
and  safeguard  its  way  of  life.  In  order  to 
do  so,  we  need  to  encourage  businesses  to 
stay  In  these  areas  or  to  consider  locating 
there.  But  without  adequate  water  and 
sewer  projects,  economic  vitality  is  stifled 
and  opportunities  for  individuals  are  lost. 
Further,  in  this  time  of  ecological  aware- 
ness, an  added  impetus  Is  the  environ-  , 
mental  protection  afforded  by  such 
projects. 

We  can  talk  about  large  questions  such 
as  "rural  life"  and  "ecological  quality," 
but  this  means  more  when  we  put  this 
In  the  perspective  of  one  State.  In  Ore- 
gon, for  example,  85  projects  have  been 
carried  out  in  10  years — 17  In  fiscal  year 
1971.  At  the  time  of  the  decision  to  cut- 
off this  program,  Oregon  had  pending 


21  applications  for  loans  totaling  $9,505,- 
000;  39  applications  for  grants  totaling 
$6,661,000;  and  three  applications  for 
planning  grants  totaling  $34,000. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  appropriated 
SI 50  million  for  fiscal  year  1973  to  meet 
the  need  nationwide.  As  a  member  of 
the  Agriculture  Subcommittee  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  I  worked  for 
this  item  more  strongly  than  any  other. 
But  of  the  amount  our  committee  ap- 
propriated only  $30  million  had  been 
obligated  prior  to  the  time  the  Depart- 
ment annoimced  the  termination  of  this 
program.  In  the  last  two  Congresses,  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  insure  the 
fimding  authority  for  rural  water  and 
sewer  grants.  Last  session,  this  legisla- 
tion had  34  cosponsors. 

Of  all  the  programs  that  have  been 
abolished  summarily  without  consulta- 
tion with  Congress,  none  is  more  im- 
portant nationwide  and  has  greater  im- 
pact on  rural  life  than  this.  I  believe 
strongly  that  Congress  should  have  au- 
thority over  the  budget  and  be  actively 
involved  in  revision  and  abolishing  pro- 
grams it  has  established.  In  the  case  of 
REA  and  REAP,  I  would  be  glad  to  par- 
ticipate in  efforts  to  change  their  archaic 
features.  In  those  cases,  the  constitu- 
tional issue  seems  almost  more  important 
than  th"  programs  themselves.  I  do  not 
feel  that  way  about  the  rural  water  and 
sewer  program.  This  program  stands 
on  its  owTi  merits  and  is  absolutely  es- 
sential for  rural  development.  I  believe 
we  must  proceed  to  do  what  H.R.  3298 
states  and  restore  the  rural  water  and 
sewer  grant  and  loan. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  speak 
briefly  in  support  of  H.R.  3298.  As  you 
know,  on  January  10,  1973,  the  adminis- 
tration revealed  that  it  was  canceling 
planning  and  development  grants  In  the 
water  and  waste  disposal  programs  of 
rural  communities. 

In  light  of  the  dire  need  for  these 
funds,  this  action  is  incredibly  short- 
sighted. A  1968  study  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  determined  that  a  mini- 
mum of  40,000  commimities  have  inade- 
quate water  or  waste  disposal  systems. 
At  the  time  of  the  administration  an- 
noimcement,  no  fewer  than  1,685  rm-al 
towns  throughout  the  country  had  filed 
applications  for  $252,783,208.  In  Cali- 
fornia alone,  the  following  39  California 
communities  have  had  their  applications 
for  these  grants  withdrawn  as  a  result  of 
the  January  10,  1973,  action: 

1.  Hopland  PubUc  UtUlty  District. 

2.  Konoctl  County  Water  District. 

3.  Westport  County  Water  District. 

4.  Adln  Community  Services  District. 

5.  Amador  City. 

6.  Clear  Creek  Community  Services  District. 
(Happy  Valley-OUnda  Area) . 

7.  Darwin  Community  Services  District. 
8   East  Independence  Sanitary  District. 

9.  Oroveland  Community  Services  District. 

10.  Happy  Camp  Sanitary  District. 

11.  Mariposa  County  Water  Agency. 

12.  Meadow  Vista  County  Water  District. 

13.  City  of  Portola. 

14.  Shasta  County  Solid  Waste  Corporation. 

15.  Tuolumne  County  Water  District  No.  2. 

16.  Valley  Springs  PubUc  UtUlty  District. 

17.  San  Andreas  Sanitary  District  (Sunset) 
18  CachevUle  Service  District. 

19.  Sacramento  County,  Hood  Townslte. 
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20.  Tuba  County  Water  District  (New  York 
House  Road). 

21.  Bollnas  Community  Public  TTtiUty  Dis- 
trict. 

22.  Kettleman  City  Community  Services 
District. 

23.  San  Luis  Obispo  County  Waterworks 
No.  1,  San  Lawrence  Terrace. 

24.  San  Luis  Obispo  County  Service  Area 
No.  16. 

25.  Templeton  Sanitary  District. 

26.  Los  Alamos  Community  Services  Dis- 
trict. 

27.  Santa  Tnez  Community  Services  Dis- 
trict. 

28.  Hughson  Community  Services  District. 

29.  Coultervllle  County  Service  Area  No.  1. 

30.  Vista  Grande. 

31.  West  Parlier  Conmiunity  Services  Dis- 
trict. 

32.  Delhi  County  Water  District. 

33.  Laton  County  Water  District. 

34.  HUmar  County  Water  District — Irwin. 

35.  Goshen  Community  Services  District. 

36.  City  of  Woodlake. 

37.  Boron  Community  Services  District. 

38.  Winterhaven  County  Water  District. 

39.  Riverside  County  Service  Area  No.  62. 

The  administration  has  argued  that 
grant  funds  can  still  be  given  to  these 
communities  imder  the  increased  au- 
thority of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  provided  under  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments 
of  1972.  This  is  a  fallacious  argument. 
In  the  first  place,  the  statutory  language 
of  this  law  specifically  exempts  EPA 
authority  to  issue  grants  for  distribu- 
tion systems — which  is  the  crucial  issue 
in  rural  communities.  Second,  this  view 
conveniently  dismisses  the  administra- 
tion's own  Impoimdment  of  much  of 
those  pollution  fimds. 

If  our  rural  communities  are  to  be 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  obtain  ade- 
quate water  and  waste  disposal  systems, 
grants  as  weU  as  loans  will  be  required. 
HJEl.  3298  will  restore  these  grants  to 
the  fuU  amount  appropriated  under  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act.  I  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to 
take  favorable  action  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  urge  support  for  restoration  of 
the  rural  water  and  sewer  grant  pro- 
gam  since  I  consider  these  grants  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  the  Nation's  rural 
development  efforts. 

Simply  put,  there  just  are  not — at  this 
point  in  time,  at  least — any  other  sources 
for  the  funds  small  communities  need  to 
provide  basic  improvements  so  that  they 
can  restore  their  economic  health  and 
general  well-being. 

The  President's  assertions  that  funds 
are  available  through  revenue  sharing 
and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy are  patently  absurd.  Many  communi- 
ties which  have  been  participating  in 
the  grant  program  receive  less  than 
$2,000  per  year  in  revenue  sharing,  and 
the  EPA  says  flatly  that  it  has  no  money 
for  such  projects.  Certainly  we  cannot 
expect  small  communities  with  declin- 
ing populations  and  correspondingly 
shrunken  resources  to  muster  funds  for 
costly  major  projects  on  their  own. 

In  addition  to  these  long-range  con- 
siderations, I  believe  the  grant  program 
should  be  restored  to  right  the  wrongs 
created  by  the  abrupt  nature  of  Its  ter- 
mination— an  action  which  has  been 
costly  as  well  as  deeply  disturbing  to 


many  communities  which  had  been  pre- 
paring to  apply  for  grant  fimds. 

The  responses  I  have  received  to  a 
mail  survey  I  made  in  my  own  State  on 
the  question  of  this  and  other  termina- 
tions and  cutbacks  form  a  dramatic  il- 
lustration of  this  fact. 

They  give  a  blow-by-blow  account  of 
the  investments  of  considerable  amounts 
of  time,  energy,  and  fimds  in  exploratory 
efforts,  engineering  studies,  consumer 
sign-up  campaigns,  land  purchases,  and 
other  preliminary  work  before  the  termi- 
nation was  announced  in  January.  Some 
communities  had  even  taken  up  volun- 
tary contributions,  sold  shares  or  floated 
bonds  to  raise  the  money  for  the  local 
share  of  the  project  cost. 

Generally,  this  preliminary  work  was 
undertaken  with  the  full  knowledge  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  and 
in  response  to  strong  pressure  from  Fed- 
eral and  State  water  quality  standards 
agencies. 

Seen  in  the  context  of  their  letters, 
the  cutting  off  of  funds  to  these  com- 
munities— and  to  others  like  them — is 
grossly  unfair  and  a  clear  breach  of 
faith,  even  though  no  formal  contrac- 
tual agreements  had  been  entered  into. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  others  may  read 
them,  I  request  unanimous  consent  to 
place  these  letters  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Menlo,  Iowa, 
February  23, 1973. 
Senator  Dick  Clark, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Clabk:  To  say  the  least,  the 
Impoundment  of  federal  funds  has  really  the 
Mayor  Council  and  the  City  of  Menlo  out  in 
a  limb. 

A  loan  and  a  grant  had  been  approved  for 
a  new  water  supply  for  our  town.  A  contract 
was  let  to  dig  a  test  weU,  which  already  has 
been  done.  We  have  borrowed  $5,000.00  from 
our  local  bank,  which  was  to  be  tempo- 
rarily until  Job  was  completed  and  loan  and 
grant  was  turned  over  to  us. 

To  bond  on  our  own  would  make  water 
bills  prohibitive,  our  present  source  of  water 
is  a  1700  foot  weU  which  Is  almost  thirty 
years  old  and  can  not  be  recased. 

Any  support  you  can  help  us  with  will  be 
greatly  appreciated. 
Tours  truly, 

Noel  B.  Roberts, 

Town  Clerk. 

Town  or  Fostoria,  Iowa, 

February  22,1973. 
Hon.  Dick  Clark, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Clark:  The  impact  of  the 
freeze  of  F.H.A.  funds  on  Fostorla  at  the 
present  time  Is  not  pleasant.  Between  March 
1,  1972,  when  we  were  told  we  would  be 
funded  in  1973,  and  January  11,  1973,  when 
we  were  Informed  of  the  fund  freeze  the 
CouncU  and  I,  in  good  faith,  employed  an 
engineering  firm,  contracted  with  an  attor- 
ney, and  obtained  option  on  land.  At  the 
meeting  we  learned  of  the  freeze,  our  engi- 
neer Informed  us  he  was  70%  through  with 
his  work  and  we  were  at  the  stage  of  bid 
letting.  To  date  we  have  the  following  con- 
tracted debts : 

(Approximate) 

Engineering $12,000 

Attorney 2,000 

Land   13,700 

Total  27,000 


The  estimate  of  our  1973  budget  was  $9,- 
000.  Just  one  third  of  the  debt  we  Incurred 
on  the  say  so  of  the  F.H.A.  Without  a  grant. 
It  would  mean  that  the  Council  would  have 
to  raise  taxes  four  times  to  pay  our  obliga- 
tions In  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

Foetorla  Is  one  of  the  few  towns  of  Its  size 
in  the  State  of  Iowa  that  has  constantly 
grown  during  the  last  30  years.  We  have  a 
town  owned  water  system,  and  natural  gas 
service.  To  keep  Improving  we  need  a  sewer 
system.  Today  we  have  septic  tanks,  some 
work,  some  are  pumped  out  by  the  local 
cleaning  service,  and  some  that  seem  to  be 
pumped  into  the  alleys  when  no  one  is 
watching.  I  personally  would  say  the  situa- 
tion Is  deplorable.  We  are  six  mUes  North 
of  Spencer.  The  Eton  Company  Is  to  build 
a  new  plant  there  that  will  employ  500.  This 
will  mean  many  new  families.  McQuay  Co. 
is  tripling  the  size  of  their  plant  at  Spirit 
Lake,  12  miles  north  of  here.  Without  a 
sewer  system,  we  don't  have  much  chance 
of  attracting  new  citizens  to  our  town. 

If  I  may  help  further,  I  will  be  glad  to 
supply  any  further  information  I  can. 
Sincerely, 

Vernon  K.  Smtth, 

Mayor. 

Leon,  Iowa, 
February  23,  1973. 
Senator  Dick  Clark, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  This  is  In  reply  to  your  letter 
to  the  City  of  Davis  City,  Iowa,  regarding  the 
effect  on  the  City  of  recent  Impoundments  of 
FHA  funds.  The  City  of  Davis  City  has  an 
application  in  with  FHA  and  EPA  for  con- 
struction of  new  sanitary  sewage  systems  and 
sewage  lagoon.  Under  the  original  plan  funds 
were  to  be  paid  as  follows: 

EPA,  $52,800  grant. 

FHA,  $55,360  grant. 

FHA,  $83,040  loan. 

Davis  City,  $25,300. 

The  City  was  recently  advised  that  the  EPA 
grant  of  $52,800  would  be  approved  and  were 
also  advised  that  the  FHA  grant  of  $55,360 
would  not  be  approved  in  view  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Impoundment  of  funds,  but  that  there 
is  still  a  possibility  that  they  could  get  a 
loan  In  the  amount  of  $138,400.  The  City  Is 
still  In  a  process  of  deciding  whether  or  not 
to  proceed  with  the  sewage  project.  The 
population  of  the  City  is  only  301  and  City 
Officials  say  that  close  to  50%  of  those  peo- 
ple are  elderly  and  living  on  some  sort  of 
pension.  The  Increase  costs  to  these  people 
may  cause  abandonment  of  the  whole  proj- 
ect. If  the  City  does  decide  to  go  ahead  with 
the  plan  City  Officials  estimate  that  it  will 
result  in  20%  Increase  In  the  proposed  sew- 
age rates  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the 
FHA  grant. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  L.  Pulton. 

The  Incorporated  Town  of  Northwood, 

Northtcood,  Iowa,  February  23, 1973. 
Senator  Dick  Clark, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Clark:  In  response  to  your 
letter  of  February  15th  asking  for  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  the  effect  that  the  im- 
poundment of  federal  funds  may  have  on  our 
community. 

We  have  a  current  situation  to  illustrate 
our  concern  over  the  freezing  of  certain  ap- 
propriations and  I  believe  It  will  help  to 
make  my  point  by  enclosing  a  copy  of  a 
recent  letter  from  EPA. 

As  the  letter  states,  we  have  been  deter- 
mined eligible  for  a  federal  grant  on  a  por- 
tion of  the  proposed  sewer  project  which  we 
Intended  to  start  construction  on  in  1973. 
The  estimated  cost  of  this  project  is  $550,000. 
Based  on  a  75%  level  of  federal  participation 
the  grant  would  approximate  $177,000. 
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Also  we  expect  to  start 
spring  on  a  water  expansion  and 
ment   program  costing  Just   under 
which  will  be  financed  entirely  " 
bonds. 

Northwood  has  a  population  of 
an  annual  budget  ol  about  $200 
lleve  you  can  readily  see  that  w 
participation  on   the  sewer  project 
going  to  put  quite  a  burden  on 
Yet,  it  Is  almost  Imperative  that  w(  i 
with   these    improvements    becau; 
near   the  end   on  residential 
(result  of  the  sewer  situation) 
the  water  improvement  for  fire 
and  to,  hopefully,  attract  more  llgtajt 
to  our  community. 

Northwood  had  a  10.1  %  growth 
decade.  Because  of  our  close 
Interstate  35  and  the  fact  that 
mainline  railroad  thru  our  town, 
a  couple  of  assets,  I  can  see  even 
Increase  In  this  decade;  providing 
that  we  have  adequate  facilities  tc 
increase. 

With    the    government    talking 
control  and  ecology,  and  In  some 
enforcing  the  same.  Isn't  It  asinine 
delay  programs  designed  to  promot  j 
the  presumption  that  it  will  be 
No   one   benefits   from   Inflation 
there  are  more  appropriate  areas 
reduce  federal  spending. 

Thank  you  for  asking  my  opinion 
you  much  success  during  your 
Senate,  especially  on  the  Commute^ 
Development. 

Respectfully, 

Gttt  Olsoh 
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NOETHWOOD,    ICWA 

Februar i 
Predetermination  of  EllglbUlty 
Attention:     Mr.    Joseph    E.    Obr, 

water  quality  management. 
Mr.  Kenntth  M.  Kakch, 
Executive  Director.  Iowa  Departm^t 
vironmental   Quality,   Lucas 
flee  Building,  Des  Moines,  low^ 
Deab   Mb.    Kakch:    The 
mlnatlon  of  eligibility  is  based  on 
established   criteria.   This 
subject  to  change,  by  Increasing 
Ing  the  limits,  by  virtue  of  the  Fed4 
Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments 
and  the  Title  n  Construction  Graqt 
tlons  to  be  promulgated.  Subject  t 
ceding   the   following  proposed   wdrk 
be   eligible   for  Federal   partlclpatl 
to  Bolton  and  Menk  letter  of 
1973). 

1 .  Lift  station  and  force  main. 

2.  West  Interceptor  from  the 
to  the  first  manhole  north  of  the 

3.  East  Interceptor   from   the 
with  the  West  Interceptor  to  the 
nectlon  with  the  collection  systei^ 
eastern  most  residential  area  as 
red  on  Figure  V. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Lewis  A 
Chief.  Program  Support  Branch   ( 
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Weslet,  Io  wa, 
February  ^3, 1973. 
Senator  Dick  Clark, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Clark:  The  rekent  im- 
pounding of  funds  for  Federal  He  using  As- 
sistance win  not  affect  our  comm  mlty,  We 
have  Just  completed  two  slx-ple^^s  for  12 
families. 

We  are  talking  sewer  in  our  toirn  of  550 
people,  and  we  seem  to  be  havlr ;  trouble 
with  the  cost  on  that.  Could  you  send  me 
the  bill  known  as  the  Federal  Wa  «r  Pollu- 
tion  Control   Act   Amendments   ol    1972.    It 
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became  law  on  Oct.  18,  1972.  Please  send  as 
soon  as  you  possibly  can.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Wm.  L.  Koppen, 

Mayor. 

Milton,  Iowa, 
February  21.  1973. 
Senator  Dick  Clark, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Clark  :  In  answer  to  your  let- 
ter of  the  15th,  we  are  very  concerned  about 
the  Funds  that  have  been  withheld  from 
some  projects.  As  you  know.  Van  Buren  Co. 
Is  one  of  the  depressed  areas  of  Iowa.  The 
median  Income  of  Milton  Is  2700.00.  We  have 
been  working  since  1965  to  get  a  sewer  in 
town.  We  had  an  engineer  do  a  preliminary 
estimate  In  1966  and  finally  in  1972  our 
application  was  approved.  The  grant  though, 
that  F.H.A.  made  to  us,  was  based  on  this 
1966  estimate.  When  we  pointed  out  last 
year  that  this  would  be  Insufficient  now,  the 
F.H.A.  advised  us  to  go  ahead  and  advertise 
for  bids  and  they  would  provide  sufficient 
grants  so  that  the  minimum  would  not  be 
over  6.50  or  6.75  a  month  to  our  older  people. 
Now  we  are  told  that  the  original  grant  is 
all  we  will  receive  and  the  minimum  will  be 
9.00  or  more.  With  the  number  of  senior 
citizens  In  town,  I  am  afraid  this  will  work 
a  hardship  on  most  of  them. 

Also  we  have  no  decent  housing  In  Milton. 
There  are  several  35.00  per  month  shacks  for 
rent  but  none  In  the  65.00  to  100.00  range. 
We  formed  an  organization  and  was  In  the 
process  of  getting  a  F.H.A.  loan  to  build  one 
four  apartment  building  and  now  that  has 
been  killed. 

It  seems  like  extreme  Southeast  Iowa  has 
been  forgotten  by  the  rest  of  the  state  for 
years  and  now  the  Federal  Government  is 
disowning  us  too,  along  with  all  the  other 
depressed  areas. 

As  a  personal  opinion,  I  would  be  very  un- 
happy If  one  of  my  tax  dollars  was  spent  for 
the  reconstruction  of  North  Vietnam, 
Very  truly  yours: 

Phillip  Puller, 

Mayor. 

Town  or  Randolph, 
Randolph,  Iowa,  February  26, 1973. 
Hon.  Dick  Clark, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Clark:  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  February  15,  regarding  the  effect  of 
the  Impoundment  of  federal  funds  on  our 
own  community.  We  are  happy  to  respond. 

The  facts  are  this:  Approximately  two  years 
ago,  our  Town  Council  contacted  the  FHA 
In  regard  to  applying  for  a  loan  and  grant 
aid  to  construct  a  sewer  system  in  Randolph. 
Representatives  of  this  agency  met  with  us, 
outlined  the  steps  necessary  to  apply  for  such 
help  and  encouraged  us  (in  view  of  the  eco- 
logical kick  the  Government  seemed  to  be 
on  at  the  moment)  to  continue  the  plan 
and  make  the  application. 

We  employed  an  engineering  firm  who  sur- 
veyed, the  area,  and  submitted  drawings  and 
plans.  We  then  contacted  the  citizens,  ob- 
tained the  necessary  percentage  of  signers 
(and  deposits)  to  conform  with  the  regula- 
tions of  the  agency. 

After  all  the  requirements  had  been  met, 
we  made  the  formal  application.  Again  rep- 
resentatives of  the  agency  met  with  us — ad- 
mitted the  application  was  In  order  and  in- 
formed us  that  they  had  no  money.  All  ap- 
plication forms,  correspondence  etc.  have 
been  returned  to  us.  We  still  have  the  citi- 
zens deposit  money  In  an  escrow  account, 
but  unless  some  grant  aid  Is  available,  we 
will  have  to  drop  the  idea  and  return  the 
deposit  money. 


Otir  population  Is  214.  Otir  property  tax 
value  is  too  low  to  permit  general  obliga- 
tion bonds  for  a  project  this  size.  With  all 
the  work  we  have  done,  we  don't  like  to 
drop  the  project. 

Our  thanks  for  your  Interest,  We  would 
appreciate  some  help. 
Very  truly  yoxirs, 

D.  T.  McCkackzn, 

Clerk. 

Letts,  Iowa, 
February  22. 1973. 
Senator  Dick  Clark, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Senator  Clark:  I  appreciate  very  much 
your  Interest  In  our  rural  problems.  To  an- 
swer your  February  16,  1973  letter  specifi- 
cally, Letts,  Is  fortunate  to  have  funds  ob- 
ligated by  Fm,H.A.  for  a  sanitary  sewer  sys- 
tem. 

After  completion  of  this  project  we  will  be 
applying  for  futxire  funds  for  a  water  sys- 
tem and  might  be  able  to  participate  In  some 
low-rent  or  housing  for  elderly  project,  as- 
suming availability  of  funds. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  service,  please  feel 
free  to  advise. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  A,  Baxncs, 

Mayor. 

Lasora,  Iowa, 
February  25, 1973. 
Hon.  Dick  Clark, 
U.S.  Senator. 

Dear  Senator  Clark:  In  answering  yoxir 
letter  of  Feb.  15  concerning  the  effect  of 
Impounding  of  Federal  Funds  on  the  town  of 
Ladora. 

We  have  been  In  the  process  of  trying  to  get 
a  sewer  In  Ladora  for  almost  2  years.  This 
was  being  done  by  asking  for  grants  and 
loans  from  EP,A.  and  F.H.A.  both,  as  you 
know,  last  Dec.  the  F.H.A.  grants  were  cut 
off. 

Since  that  time.  In  the  last  month,  we 
were  granted  $61,650  from  the  EJ>.A.  This 
left  us  In  an  unusual  situation. 

With  a  total  project  of  $239,000,  this  still 
left  lis  with  quite  a  load,  if  we  want  a  sewer. 
If  we  don't  use  the  E.P.A.  grant  soon  it  will  be 
taken  back  and  the  F.H.A.  grants  are,  no 
more — now  anyway. 

Friday  the  23rd  of  Feb.  the  town  held  a 
public  meeting  and  the  Council  decided  to 
go  ahead  with  the  sewer  at  a  higher  cost 
per  month  revenue  fee. 

Here's  my  concern — or  problem. 

If  the  F.H.A  grants  are  put  back  In  or 
some  other  financial  help  In  this  area,  we,  as 
a  council,  or  town,  would  like  any  legisla- 
tion If  made  in  this  regard,  to  possibly  re- 
member us  and  others  who  go  ahead  with 
these  projects,  even  though  it  wUI  strain 
some  family  and  town  budgets. 

I  would  not  like  our  community  to  be 
penalized  later  because  we  acted  on  a  thing 
as  Important  as  this  now. 

I  hope  I've  put  our  position  across  to 
you. 

Sincerely, 

Ernest  A.  Shoull, 

Mayor. 

Keswick,  Iowa, 
February  25, 1973. 
Hon.  Dick  Clark, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Clark:  I  am  writing  you  in 
answer  to  your  request  for  Information  re- 
garding effects  of  the  recent  withholding  of 
federal  funds  and  the  18-month  moratorium 
on  federal  housing  assistance  on  a  small 
rural  Iowa  community. 

In  my  Judgment  the  effect  of  the  18-month 
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moratorium  will  have  considerable  effect  on 
housing  as  It  has  been  Instrumental  In  the 
construction  and  Improvement  of  approxi- 
mately forty  per  cent  (40%)  of  all  units 
which  have  been  either  newly  erected  or  im- 
proved in  our  community  during  the  last 
ten  years. 

The  greatest  effect  In  a  small  rural  com- 
munity will  be  in  the  sewer  systems  and 
treatment  plants.  Without  considerable  out- 
side assistance  It  will  be  totally  Impossible 
for  any  small  rural  community  to  construct 
sewage  facilities  to  meet  any  ecological  re- 
quirements. 

Sincerely, 

Jack  V.  Kerr, 

Afayor. 

Harlan,  Iowa, 
February  22, 1973. 
Hon.  Dick  Clark, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Clabk:  I  am  vtrrlting  to  you 
In  my  capacity  as  Mayor  of  Harlan,  Iowa  to 
relate  to  you  the  Impact  which  the  recent 
impounding  of  federal  funds  has  had  upon 
our  community.  First  I  would  like  to  estab- 
lish that  Harlan,  Iowa  Is  the  County  Seat  for 
Shelby  County.  Oxir  community  does  provide 
the  greater  portion  of  shopping,  medical  care 
and  hospital  facilities  for  this  entire  Shelby 
County  area.  More  recently  we  have  been 
called  upon  to  provide  water  for  a  newly 
developed  rural  water  district  in  the  south 
portion  of  our  coiinty  and  to  also  establish 
low  Income  hoxxslng  for  the  elderly.  Plans 
for  the  low  Income  housing  project  have  been 
under  way  since  1970  and  were  In  the  final 
stages  for  acceptance  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  With  the 
curtailment  of  these  federal  funds  for  the 
Rural  Development  Act  our  plans  for  pro- 
viding water  to  this  Shelby  County  Water 
District  have  been  completely  Impaired.  I  am 
enclosing  letters  which  I  have  received  that 
substantiate  my  Imminent  concern  for  these 
projects. 

If  rural  America  is  to  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  economically  and  to  main- 
tain its  responsibility  to  Its  people,  the  fed- 
eral Government  must  fund  these  vital  pro- 
grams. We  call  upon  you.  Senator  Clark,  for 
your  understanding  and  ultimate  aid. 
Most  sincerely, 

K.  L.  Mueller, 

Mayor. 

Harlan  Municipal  tTTmriES, 
Harlan,  Iowa.  February  21, 1973. 

Re    Federal    Funding    for    Shelby    County 

Rural  Water  District  No.  1 
Mayor  K.  L.  Mueller, 
City  of  Harlan,  City  Hall, 
Harlan,  Iowa 

Dear  Sib  :  This  Is  to  advise  you  that  the  de- 
velopment of  an  adequate  and  potable  water 
supply  for  the  above  named  rural  water  dis- 
trict depends  completely  upon  federal  fund- 
ing under  the  Rural  Development  Act  of 
1972. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Harlan  Mu- 
nicipal Utilities  have  agreed  to  fximlsh  the 
water  supply  for  ♦his  district  and  have  au- 
thorized and  engaged  an  engineering  con- 
sultant to  make  a  study  and  survey  of  the 
Harlan  Water  System  to  determine  the  addi- 
tional facilities  required  to  do  so. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  the  recent 
presidential  order  curtailing  federal  funding 
for  certain  programs  will  defer  federal  fund- 
ing for  projects  such  as  the  Shelby  County 
Water  District  No.  1 . 

In  our  opinion,  the  need  for  completion  of 
this  project  Is  beyond  question  due  to  the 
quality  of  the  ground  water  available  to  well 
supplies  within  the  district  which  Includes 
some  250  farm  supplies  and  at  least  4  city 
supplies. 


Any  support  that  Is  given  toward  the  res- 
toration of  federal  funding  for  this  project 
win  certainly  be  apprecUted. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Donald  L.  Bbagc. 
GeTteraZ  Manager. 


STATE  or  Iowa, 
Department  of  Socul  Services, 
Harlan,  Iowa,  December  12, 1972. 
Mr.  K.  L.  Mueller, 
Mayor, 
Harlan,  Iowa 

Dear  Mb.  Muelleb:  After  reading  the  arti- 
cle on  low-rent  housing  for  the  elderly,  I 
decided  to  write  urging  you  to  do  what  you 
can  to  apply  for  low-rent  housing  as  soon  as 
possible. 

I  was  startled  to  see  the  headline  "still 
several  years  off"  and  this  part  of  the  article 
"the  esLTliest  possible  date  for  construction 
would  probably  be  sometime  In  1976."  Yester- 
day I  talked  with  an  elderly  lady  who  needs 
to  relocate  In  Harlan.  If  we  had  low-rent 
housing,  this  lady  would  not  have  this  ex- 
treme hardship  of  trying  to  do  the  Impos- 
sible with  her  limited  Social  Security.  With 
medicine  costing  upwards  of  $40.00  per 
month  and  rent  taking  half  or  more  of  her 
Social  Security  check,  the  most  skillful  sta- 
tistician could  not  figure  a  way  to  budget 
her  money.  Not  too  long  ago  I  visited  with 
another  elderly  lady  who  happened  to  be 
receiving  Old  Age  Assistance  and  she  was 
faced  with  a  similar  problem.  I  have  no  idea 
of  how  many  units  are  needed  but  there  is 
a  definite  need  for  some  right  now. 

I  am  sure  you  know  the  small  towns  around 
Harlan  are  losing  their  services.  These  serv- 
ices are  being  concentrated  in  Harlan  and 
the  people  are  following  them.  Many  services 
at  a  distance  are  not  used.  In  our  office  we 
see  people  who  depend  on  others  (this  is 
usually  not  reliable)  for  transportation  to 
get  their  food  stamps.  There  are  many  people 
who  live  outside  of  Harlan  and  who  are 
eligible  for  food  stamps  that  do  not  get  them 
for  that  very  reason. 

I  am  urging  you  to  place  low-rent  housing 
on  the  top  of  your  priority  list.  The  many 
people  who  will  enjoy  a  better  retirement 
because  you  have  helped  them  obtain  low- 
rent  housing  will  appreciate  what  you  are 
doing  by  making  this  a  number  one  priority. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  attention. 
Yours  truly, 

RonPfeifeb, 

Director. 

Tkmpleton,  Iowa, 

February  28, 1973. 

Deab  Mr.  Clabk:  Received  your  letter  re- 
questing assistance  concerning  the  recent 
Impoundment  of  federal  funds. 

We  are  In  the  process  of  putting  In  a 
$238,000  sewage  and  lagoon  system.  We 
received  federal  funds  for  this  before  the 
impoundment  went  into  effect.  Had  we  not 
received  federal  funds  this  project  would 
have  been  Impossible. 

It  took  approximately  five  years  to  get 
this  project  on  the  road.  We  plan  to  finish 
our  project  this  year.  Had  funds  not  been 
allocated  we  would  be  up  the  river  without  a 
paddle.  It  would  have  been  Impossible  for 
a  town  of  312  people  to  finance  this  project. 

I  feel  its  time  to  knock  on  a  few  heads  there 
in  Washington.  I  realize  I  am  a  little  young 
for  the  mayor  Job  of  this  town  but  It  doesn't 
take  a  whole  lot  of  intelligence  to  figure  some 
of  our  fearless  leaders  out. 

We  always  hear  everyone  is  out  to  help 
the  little  town  survive.  I  sometimes  wonder 
though.  We  get  a  little  revenue  sharing 
funds  for  the  tovni  and  then  get  stabbed  In 
the  back  by  Impounding  federal  funds. 

There  are  several  towns  In  the  Immediate 
area  trying  to  get  the  federal  funds  to  fi- 


nance projects  like  ours.  As  long  as  this  im- 
poundment Is  In  effect  this  is  impossible. 
Hope  the  above  Information  will  help. 
Yours  truly, 

Raymond  Nepfus, 

Mayor. 

Webster,  Jordan  tc  Oliver, 
Winterset,  Iowa,  February  26, 1973. 
Senator  Dick  Clark, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Clark:  Donald  Stewart, 
mayor  of  the  Town  of  Bevlngton,  has  re- 
quested that  I  answer  your  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1973.  The  Town  of  Bevlngton  has 
made  application  with  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  for  a  combination  grant- 
loan  to  construct  a  water  works  and  water 
system  for  the  town.  The  town  would  have 
approximately  26  water  users  when  the  proj- 
ect Is  completed. 

The  town  has  Incurred  the  expense  of  $760 
for  an  engineering  study  by  Anderson  Engi- 
neering Company  In  Des  Moines.  This  study 
made  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  project 
and  the  location  and  type  of  the  water 
works  plant. 

If  the  town  was  able  to  obtain  the  grant, 
the  cost  per  month  per  user  would  be  at 
least  $6.50  per  month.  Without  the  grant 
the  cost  would  be  at  least  $12  per  month 
per  user. 

We  would  appreciate  anything  that  you 
can  do  on  behalf  of  the  Town  of  Bevlngton. 

Thank  you  for  your  help. 
Sincerely, 

Jerbold  B.  Oliveb. 

Emerson.  Iowa,  February  20, 1973. 

Deab  Sib:  I  am  writing  In  regard  to  your 
request  for  Information  about  the  recent 
Impoundment  of  federal  funds;  and  the  18 
month  moratorium  on  federal  housing  assist- 
ance. 

I  feel  this  wUl  definitely  effect  our  com- 
munity as  we  have  applied  for  a  much  needed 
grant  to  remodel  our  sewer  plant;  and  bring 
It  up  to  State  and  federal  specifications. 

We  also  have  our  application  Into  HUD. 
for  a  low  rent  housing  loan  which  we  feel 
is  badly  needed  to  relieve  a  housing  short- 
age here;  which  was  created  by  new  Indus- 
try locating  at  Red  Oak  and  Shenandoah  re- 
cently. 

Good  luck  at  your  future  hearing. 
Sincerely, 

QuENTiN  Johnson, 

Mayor. 

Meservet,  Iowa, 
February  23,  1973. 
Senator  Dick  Clark, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  town  of  Meservey  Iowa  applied  for  a 
loan  from  the  P.H.A.  and  the  E.P.A.  for  con- 
struction of  a  sewer,  October  1972.  As  of  this 
date  no  reply  has  been  received.  This  Is  our 
only  project  Involving  Federal  funds. 
Rakxl  a.  Smith, 

Town  clerk. 

Babnum,  Iowa, 
February  22, 1973. 
Deab  Senatob  Clabk:  Congratulations  on 
your  new  assignment.  There  Is  -  lot  of  un- 
popular comment  In  this  community  about 
the  Impounding  of  Federal  Grants  and  Loans 
especially  in  Sewerage  and  Farm  Programs. 
We  have  received  replies  from  you.  Sen- 
ator Hughes  and  Senator  Joe  Coleman  that 
all  win  support  our  efforts  in  establishing  a 
Sewerage  System  In  Barnum. 

Thank  you  all  very  much.  I  will  help  in 
any  way  I  can  if  a  hearing  Is  held. 
Sincerely, 

Leo  J.  Walsh. 
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Hon.  Dick  Clasx, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

DzAR   Senator   Clark:    Leland 
munlty  with  a  population  of  223. 
has  Its  own  well  and  almost  ever^ 
shallow  well.   As  this   Is  not   v 
the   town   has   been   trying   to 
municipal  water  system  since 

Leland  voters  approved  a 
estimated  cost  of  $115,000  plus 
and  legal  fees  In  December,  1971 
at  that  time  to  provide  a  $50,i 
cover  a  portion  of  the  system's 
remainder  of  the  cost  was  to  be 
government  backed  revenue 
which  was  not  to  exceed  $95,000 

Upon  advice  from  FHA  advlseis 
glneering   consultants,    the   original 
was  expanded  at  various  polntc  c' 
Most  expensive  addition  to  the 
a  water  tower,  which  FHA 
mended  because  the  original 
system  would  prove  Inadequate  fo: ' 
town. 

Estimated   cost  of  the  total 
first  to  $165,000:  then  to  $195,000 
Increases  came  assurances  from 
the  federal  grant  would  be 

FHA    officials   have    now   told 
council  that  the  federal  grant  will 
$50,000.  Additional  expenses 
by  expansion  of  the  system  mudt 
entirely  by  the  town.  The  problp 
Leland  voters  approved  only  S35 
enue  bonds,  and  Leland's  share 
Is  now  estimated  at  $145,000 
tlon  would  have  to  be  held  before 
could  be  issued. 

If  the  town  Is  forced  to  abandc^ 
ect  at  this  point,  there  would  be 
to  be  paid — the  engineers,  bondlrjg 
fees  plus  $6000  for  the  well  which 
been  drilled. 

We   would   appreciate  your 
this  matter.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Otto 
Mayor, 
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Dawson-, 
Februari 
Re  community  development 
Senator  Dick  Clark. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear    Senator    Clark  : 
Federal  Funds  will  have  a  dlrett 
the  Town  of  Dawson,  Iowa.  We  hi  ve 
problem,  and  Dawson  is  made  u{ 
imately  40"^^   fixed  Income 
(elderly  people). 

For  years  Dawson  has  used 
and  the  county  drain  tile  (the  tojvn 
have  a  drainage  system),   but 
reads  now  the  county  tile  canriot 

Culver  Engineering  of  Jeffersoji 
made  the  preliminary  study  for 
tem  and  It  will  be  presented 
councU  meeting.  This  study  tool 
months  at  a  cost  of  $1,000.00. 

Dallas    County    Health 
been  very  understanding  with 
we  let  the  contract  for  the  stud] 
do  we  go  from  here?  The  town 
Imately  $5,000.00  In  savings  froii 
department.  A  lagoon  type  sewei 
cost  around  $100,000.00.  The  pro  ect 
be  possible  to  complete  withou  ; 
of  outside  help   In  an   outrlgh  ; 
to  our  40  T,  elderly  fixed  Income 

New  hotislng   is  at   a  standstill 
remain  so  until  we  get  some 
system  for  the  town.  No  Federal 
will  guarantee  a  loan  without  a 
or  Vi  acre  lot  size. 
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I  trust  the  above  Information  will  be  of 
some  help  to  you  so  maybe  you  can  In  turn 
help  us. 

Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  W.  Goodman,  Mayor. 

WiNFiELD,  Iowa, 
February  27,  1973. 
Hon.  Dick  Clark, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Clark:  Thank  you  for  your 
Interest  In  problems  caused  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Impoundment  of  federal  funds.  I  will 
enclose  a  copy  of  estimated  total  cost  of  sew- 
er project  from  the  town  of  Wlnfleld. 

To  a  community  of  889  people,  this  proj- 
ect must  have  both  federal  and  state  finan- 
cial help. 

If  you  add  the  other  projects,  required  by 
federal  and  state  directives,  Antl-Pollutlon 
and  Sanitary  Land  Fills  etc.,  you  can  begin 
to  understand  the  problems  Involved  In  small 
commvmltles  as  well  as  the  larger  cities. 

In  reference  to  the  sewer  project,  this  Is 
a  must.  Water  from  Individual  septic  tanks 
empties  into  field  title  which  empty  Into 
an  open  road  ditch  at  the  edge  of  town  yet 
Inside  the  city  limits.  This  becomes  stagnant 
and  is  causing  all  sorts  of  problems. 

Our  requests  for  help  from  FJI.A.  was 
passed  on  to  EPA  where  it  sits  and  none  will 
be  forthcoming  until  the  freeze  Is  off,  If 
then. 

Any  assistance  that  you  can  give  us  will 
be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Leland  C.  McCosh, 

Mayor. 

Powers-Willis  and  Associates, 

December  1,  1972. 
Re    sewer    system   Improvements,    Wlnfleld, 

Iowa. 
Mr.  Leland  McCosh, 
Cooperative  Manpower  Systems, 
Burlington,  Iowa. 

De.\r  Leland:  Following  is  a  summary  of 
the  estimated  total  project  costs  for  the  vari- 
ous improvements  needed  to  the  sanitary 
sewer  system  for  Wlnfleld  which  have  been 
discussed  with  you  and  the  Town  Council. 
Rehabilitation  of  existing  sanitary 

sewers  for  infiltration  reduction.  8130, 000 
Extension    of    sanitary    sewers    to 

serve   areas   no  ■'  without   sewer 

service  123,000 

Improvements  to  existing    sewage 

treatment    plant 84,  000 
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Total  cost  of  Improvements.  337. 000 
Very  truly  yours, 

Wayne  A.  Reed,  PJ:., 
Powers-Willis  and  Associates. 

Febrttart  27,   1973. 
Hon.  Dick  Clark, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Clark:  In  addition  to  serv- 
ing as  mayor  of  Wlnfleld  (a  token  position), 
I  am  employed  full  time  as  the  Rural  Area 
Coordinator  for  the  Manpower  Program  of  the 
Southeast  Iowa  Community  Action  Organi- 
zation, Inc. 

As  the  rural  coordinator  I  would  also  like 
to  address  myself  to  you  concerning  the  Im- 
poundment of  GEO  funds. 

In  each  county  I  work  with  CAP  outreach 
workers  to  place  the  hard  core  unemployed 
In  Jobs  within  the  community.  The  outreach 
people  find  the  ones  in  need  of  a  Job  (social 
welfare  employees  also  Identify  many  of 
those  In  need  of  Jobs),  tmd  I  do  my  own 
personal  "Job  development"  for  them. 

May  I  give  an  example? 

The  county  of  Louisa  has  one  CAP  em- 


ployee: an  outreach  worker.  Since  I  began 
working  with  her  about  18  months  ago,  I 
have  personally  placed  81  unemployed  peo- 
ple In  Jobs  with  local  Industry  and/or  re- 
tailers. 

Awhile  back  we  did  a  surrey  of  the  first  25 
who  were  placed.  After  six  months,  18  were 
still  working  at  the  original  Job,  and  several 
had  received  promotions  In  pay.  Five  of  the 
seven  no  longer  employed  were  in  seasonal 
jobs  which  had  terminated. 

In  order  to  give  more  local  support  towards 
employing  the  so-called  unemployable  In 
Louisa  County,  about  a  year  ago  we  organized 
a  private,  non-profit  organization  (Louisa 
County  Rural  Employment  Program,  Inc.), 
in  that  county  made  up  of  seven  low  Income 
persons  representing  both  those  employed 
full  time  at  subsistence  wages  and  also  some 
on  ADC. 

These  people  are  most  willing  to  give  their 
time  and  effort  to  the  cause  but  I  am  fully 
aware  that  the  Rural  Manpower  Program, 
such  as  we  are  operating,  will  go  down  the 
drain  without  the  outreach  worker  and  my- 
self to  ^o  the  leg  work. 

Although  our  Community  Action  Organi- 
zation comprises  a  five-county  area,  my  ef- 
forts have  been  limited  mainly  to  Washing- 
ton, Henry  and  Louisa  Counties  as  these  are 
the  more  "rural"  areas. 
Sincerely, 

Leland  C.  McCash, 
Rural   Manpower  Coordinator,   Southeast 

Iowa  CAO,  Inc. 

Hudson,  Iowa, 

Af  arch.  1,  1973. 
Hon.  Dick  Clark. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Clark:'  The  Town  of  Hud- 
son has  always  believed  In  paying  Its  own 
way,  and  the  recent  Impoundment  of  Federal 
Funds  and  the  18  month  moratorium  on  fed- 
eral housing  assistance  will  have  no  effect  on 
our  community. 

Should  we  decide  to  build  new  sewage  plant 
facilities  at  a  later  date  the  Impoundment 
of  funds  for  such  purposes  might  affect  us. 
However,  no  application  for  such  funds  has 
been  made,  hence  the  moratorium  and  de- 
lays are  available  If  federal  funds  for  such 
purposes  has  not  affected  us  in  any  way  as 
yet. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Geo.  M.  Str.i^yer, 
Mayor,  Town  of  Hudson. 

City  op  Fairfield, 

February  28,  1973. 
Senator  Dick  Clark, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Senator  Clark:  I  have  been  asked  to  re- 
spond to  your  letter  of  February  15,  1973  to 
Mayor  Shan  Campbell. 

After  talking  to  our  I>ubllc  Works  Direc- 
tor I  find,  that  although  the  fvmds  were  not 
completely  diminished.  In  the  area  of  water 
pollution,  the  reduction  of  funds  could  se- 
riously hamper  our  chances  of  an  early  com- 
pletion of  our  sewer  separation  project  which 
is  badly  needed. 

In  the  area  of  low  rent  housing  for  the 
elderly,  we  have  been  approved  and  were 
anticipating  funding  this  year. 

We  have  Just  completed  a  new  Law  En- 
forcement Complex  and  the  government  was 
participating  on  a  75%  basis.  This  Is  funded 
under  LEAA  and  I  do  not  know  what  has 
happened  In  this  area. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  service,  please 
contact. 

Sincerely, 

Edwin  E.  Stater, 
City  Finance  Officer, 


March  22,  1973 
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Calttmet,  Iowa, 

March  5. 1973. 
Hon.  Dick  Clark, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Clark:  This  Is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  Feb.  15,  1973.  The  letter  was  In 
regard  to  the  recent  Impoundments  of  fed- 
eral funds  and  the  effect  It  will  have  on  all 
rural  communities. 

The  Town  of  Calumet  has  been  trying  to 
construct  a  Sanitary  Sewer  System.  We 
started  this  project  early  in  1967.  We  made  a 
formal  application  for  a  grant  and  loan  to 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  After  five 
years  of  renewed  applications,  rejections, 
letter  writing,  engineer  reports  and  more  re- 
jections we  are  right  back  where  we  started. 

Every  six  months  or  so  we  would  receive  a 
form  letter  from  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration regretting  to  inform  us  that  our 
application  had  been  turned  down.  The  letter 
would  go  on  to  say  that  other  projects  would 
contribute  more  to  the  welfare  of  rural 
people  and  that  since  the  funds  were  quite 
limited  they  would  have  to  file  our  applica- 
tion for  the  present  time. 

During  all  of  this  we  were  harassed  by  the 
State  Department  of  Health,  namely  the 
Iowa  Water  Pollution  Control  Commission, 
telling  us  that  we  would  have  to  construct  a 
sanitary  sewer  system.  Finally  we  were  al- 
most forced  to  sign  a  "Consent  Order"  which 
among  other  things  states:  "That  no  later 
than  August  1,  1973,  the  Town  of  Calumet 
shall  award  a  contract  for  construction  of 
said  facilitates. 

The  Town  of  Calumet  with  a  population  of 
219  can  In  no  way,  without  help,  go  ahead 
with  this  much  needed  project.  The  Town  of 
Calumet  would  also  like  to  blacktop  its 
streets  but  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
project  the  sewer  system  would  have  to  be 
constructed  first. 

We  are  also  pleased  with  your  assignment 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Sub-Committee 
on  Rural  Development  and  we  will  certainly 
appreciate  any  assistance  you  can  give  to  the 
Town  of  Calumet  and  all  rural  communities. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  R.  Biro, 

Town  Clerk. 


Janice,  Iowa, 
March  3,  1973. 
Dick  Clark; 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  on  the 
recent  impoundments  of  federal  fund's  & 
what  it  has  done  to  our  community!  It  has 
affected  us  in  many  ways. 

One,  our  town  is  in  the  process  of  putting 
in  a  new  sewer  but  without  a  federal  grant 
I  don't  think  we  can  do  It. 

Two,  we  also  were  in  the  process  of  putting 
up  a  5  unit  hotislng  for  the  elderly,  which 
was  completely  stopped ! 

We  have  a  popvaatlon  of  270  &  strictly  a 
farming  community  setting  between  2  cities 
with  big  Industry  &  I'm  sure  these  recent 
Impoundments  have  really  affected  our 
growth. 

People  are  reluctant  to  build  because  of 
no  sewer  system  altho  they  seem  to  want  to 
live  In  a  smaller  town  &  drive  to  their  work! 

The  farmers  are  quite  put  out  because 
REAP  was  dropped  I 

It  seems  funny  that  we  can  talk  about 
spending  millions  to  build  up  North  Vietnam 
&  cut  so  many  good  programs  out  at  home! 
It's  time  people  in  Washington  wake  up 
before  the  whole  country  turns  into  a 
Wounded  Knee,  S.D.  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  &  concern!!  Good  Luck!! 

Mayor  David  Swenumson. 

Town  Council,  Moulton,  Iowa, 

February  26, 1973. 
Hon.  Dick  Clark, 
U.S.  Senator; 

I  will  try  and  answer  your  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 15  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  First 


let  me  state  that  I  am  a  firm  believer  In  the 
free  enterprise  system.  However  I  know  that 
this  will  not  work  in  all  of  our  systems  to- 
day. I  know  that  a  large  number  of  our  de- 
partments In  Federal  Government  need  to  be 
overhauled.  No  doubt  the  intent  was  good 
to  start  with.  But  some  where  along  the  line 
has  been  abused.  You  know  as  I  know  that  a 
lot  of  people  have  received  a  lot  of  money 
that  were  not  entitled  to. 

We  have  two  very  nice  apartment  bouses 
here  in  Moulton.  Each  having  two  apart- 
ments. We  have  In  the  process  of  buying  land 
to  build  two  more  of  the  same.  However,  this 
will  be  delayed  for  eighteen  months  or  until 
some  changes  are  made,  which  is  discourag- 
ing of  course. 

Two  years  ago  we  completed  a  new  lagoon 
system  here  and  without  Federal  and  State 
money  we  would  simply  be  out  of  business. 
Moulton  like  all  other  cities  has  money  prob- 
lems and  with  out  Federal  aid  cannot  expect 
to  move  ahead  as  all  cities  would  like  to. 

As  for  the  farmers,  I  expect  their  problems 
will  Increase  with  some  of  the  aid  cut  off. 
However,  I  am  in  no  position  to  analize  their 
situation. 

And  finally,  The  Revenue  Sharing  Money 
has  been  and  wlU  be  a  great  help  to  our  city. 
I  must  admit  that  our  cities  must  have  help 
if  we  are  to  remain  stable. 

W.   L.    DULEY, 

Mayor. 

St.  Charles,  Iowa, 

March  3.  1973. 
Senator  Dick  Clark, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Clark:  In  response  to  your 
letter  requesting  information  concerning  the 
effect  upon  the  town  of  St.  Charles  of  the 
Impoundment  of  Federal  funds,  we  have  two 
programs  effected.  We  have  been  Informed 
that  an  FHA  grant  of  $40,000  for  a  municipal 
sanitary  sewer  system  and  an  FHA  loan  of 
$60,000  for  a  senior  citizen  manor  are  no 
longer  available. 

Prior  to  the  impKjundment  of  Federal 
funds,  the  city  of  St.  Charles  had  Invested 
approximately  $7,000  in  a  sanitary  sewage 
system.  This  $7,000  represents  the  engineers 
fee  for  work  90%  completed.  The  engineer's 
fee  must  be  paid  regardless  of  completion  of 
the  system.  The  acquisition  of  land  for  a 
lagoon  is  the  next  step.  Over  80  To  of  the 
home-owners  paid  a  connection  fee  and 
signed  a  contract  with  the  town  to  become 
users  of  the  sewer  system  upon  its  com- 
pletion. The  town  is  near  its  limits  of  in- 
debtedness and  could  not  issue  bonds  or 
fund  this  system  without  the  FHA  asslstswice. 

An  amount  of  $5,700  has  been  spent  on  the 
St.  Charles  Manor,  an  apartment  home  for 
senior  citizens.  In  addition,  the  town  of  St. 
Charles  has  purchased  $1,000  worth  of  water 
lines  to  extend  the  main  line  to  the  manor. 
The  blue  prints  were  drawn,  the  land  graded, 
and  bids  were  ready  to  be  let.  A  new  street 
has  also  been  staked  and  graded.  Many  per- 
sons have  donated  their  time,  money  and 
equipment  In  doing  much  of  the  work,  also. 

We  appreciate  anything  you  can  do  to  make 
these  funds  available  to  us  again.  If  you 
need  any  further  information,  please  let 
me  know. 

Sincerely, 

Grant  Llewellyn, 

Mayor. 


Guthrie  Center,  Iowa, 

February  20,  1973. 
Dick  Clark, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Clark:  The  only  Information  I 
can  give  you  on  the  effects  the  Impounding 
of  funds  will  have  here  is  something  we  have 
had  pending  for  3  or  4  years. 

This  was  housing  for  the  elderly  under  the 
H.U.D.  program.  It  supposedly  was  filed  and 


the  city  received  the  word  "no  funds" — which 
seems  to  be  the  usual  thing  when  It  gets  to 
the  small  community.  Our  plans  are  filed 
vrtth  the  Dean  Harter  Co.  of  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
I  am  happy  we  have  someone  who  is  in- 
terested in  trying  to  help  the  small  town. 
Our  neighbor  to  the  south  is  caught  In  the 
middle  of  trying  to  get  a  new  water  system. 
Will  send  you  the  clipping  of  our  local  paper. 
I  do  hope  this  will  help  and  wish  you  much 
success. 

Sincerely, 

Madaline  M.  Dickey, 

Mayor. 

Government  Cancels,  ULEtrLO  Left 
"Hanging" 

The  town  of  Menlo  Is  in  a  dilemma.  The 
federal  government  OK'd  a  grant  for  a  new 
water  system  and  then  rescinded  the  grant 
after  contracts  for  a  new  well  had  been  let. 

Wayne  O'Brien,  Menlo  mayor,  told  the 
Guthrian  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
approved  plans  for  a  federally  funded  im- 
proved water  project  of  approximately  $200,- 
000.  In  accordance  with  stipulations  for  the 
grant,  the  town  advertised  for  bids  for  a  new 
well  south  of  town  near  the  river.  The  con- 
tract for  the  digging  of  the  well  was  let  In 
Dece;mber  with  digging  to  begin  Janxxary  9. 

However,  Congress  in  the  first  week  of 
January  wiped  out  grants  for  such  water  im- 
provement projects  and  Menlo  was  left  'hang- 
ing' because  the  contract  had  been  signed 
and  therefore  had  to  be  honored.  To  pay  for 
the  digging  of  the  well,  the  town  had  to  bor- 
row $5,000  from  the  Security  State  Bank  in 
Menlo. 

Deterioration  of  the  casing  in  an  old  deep 
well  In  the  town  necessitated  a  new  source  of 
water.  O'Brien  said  Menlo  is  really  In  a  bind 
now  because  It  can't  afford  the  upkeep  on 
the  1800'  deep  well  which  Is  going  bad.  At 
the  same  time,  the  town  has  gone  $5,000  in 
the  hole  to  finance  the  new  well  but  no  funds 
are  available  to  complete  the  nearly  $200,- 
000  project. 

The  FHA  notified  Menlo  it  could  loan  the 
small  southern  Guthrie  County  town  the 
money  to  complete  the  water  system,  but  not 
on  a  grant  basis.  O'Brien  said  a  loan  of  this 
type  Is  not  feasible  to  the  community  since  It 
would  send  water  rates  rocketing. 

No  solution  to  the  water  problem  Is  In 
sight.  When  the  new  well  Is  completed  soon 
It  apparently  will  remain  dormant  south  of 
town  and  the  water  In  Menlo  which  has  never 
drawn  raves  for  its  palatabllity  certainly  will 
not  improve. 

MoNTiCELLO,   Iowa., 

March  3.  1973. 
Hon.  Dick  Clark, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dick:  I  am  sliding  this  letter  in  with 
the  one  from  Jim  Robinson,  chairman  of  our 
low-rent  housing  commission. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  including  In  the 
package  of  HUD  applications,  correspond- 
ence, etc.,  on  low  cost  housing;  all  of  our 
paper  work  on  the  application  for  grant  to 
improve  our  water  system  in  Montlcello.  This 
you  will  note,  has  also  been  In  the  fire  for 
quite  some  time. 

All  together,  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
man  hours  have  been  spent — gratis,  by  our 
unpaid  LRH  commission,  and  the  same  Is 
true  of  our  water  system  application,  with 
the  exception  that  the  City  has  spent  con- 
siderable money  for  clerking,  engineering, 
etc.,  on  this  venture. 

The  throat  cutting  of  a  blindfolded  horse 
awaiting  his  ration  of  oats  after  a  hard  days 
work  is  a  little  severe.  Better  starve  him  to 
death  slowly — gives  him  a  chance  to  rest  up 
while  he  waits  to  die. 

Hope  the  enclosed  vrill  help  In  the  hear- 
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Ings.  I  know  you  will  do  what  Is  pcjsslble.  and 
best. 

Kindest  Personal  Regards, 

O.  L.  "Girs"  NoiuN, 
Mayor.  City  of  Mtnticello. 

Vinton,  Iowa,  Marcnj  12, 1973. 
Hon.  Dick  Clark, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

DiAR  Senator  Clark:  Please  ;  orglve  my 
delay  In  replying  to  your  letter  >f  Feb.  15, 
1973.  In  response  to  your  Inquiry,  I  can  make 
this  statement  for  the  city  of  Vinson 

We  are  In  great  need  of  a 
waste  water  treatment  plant  due 
tlnued  growth  of  our  city  and 
newly  develc^>ed  building  areas  In 
ly  annexed  areas. 

The    Howard    Green    Englneerlhg 
Cedar  Rapids  Is  presently  makl4g 
of  present  and  future  needs  as 
area  of  location  of  a  new 
Plant. 

Our  present  facility  Is  many 
being  taxed  to  excessive  use  of 
we  have  been  looking  forward 
aid    from    the    Environmental 
Agency. 

It  would  be  Impossible  for  a 
of  Vinton  to  undertake  a  project 
fulfill  oiu-  needs  without  Federal 
grants 

Your  Interest  and  efforts  In  behalf 
rural  communities  Is  greatly  appr^lated 
enclosing  Editorial  that  appeared 
newspaper. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Jack  N.  Sxeg^l,  Mayor. 

(From  the  Cedar  Valley  Tliiesl 
Vinton's  Plant  Dilzmn  a 
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First  District  Congressman  Ed 
hit  the  nail  squarely  on  the  head 
recent  visit   with  Vinton  officials 
made  a  comment  concerning  cuti 
programs   providing   financial 
cities.   Mezvlnsky   remarked  that 
now  being  caught  between  two 
federal  government.  On  one  hanjl 
expected  to  meet  certain  federal 
but  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
the  money  they  were  once 
tlate  projects  to  meet  these 

An  excellent  example  of  what 
Vinton's   current    sanitary 
plant  dilemma.  In  the  past  few 
present  plant  has  been  becomlni ; 
more  Inatdequate  to  the  point 
be  replaced.  The  city  council 
peared  to  be  wise  and  prudent 
spending  any  money  on  englm 
new    plant    until    they    could 
determine  where  new 
spring  up  In  the  annexed  portloni 
and  until  they  could  determine 
these  new  developments. 

Several  weeks  ago,  the  council 
suiting  engineers  to  begin  a 
vey  on  the  project.  The  survey  is 
first  step  since  it  helps  to 
what  needs  are  to  be  met  and  1; 
ment  for  receiving  federal  fundln 

But  since  then,  the  rug  may 
pulled  out  from  under  the  project 
dent  Nixon's  announcement  thaj 
eral  funding,  amounting  to  75 
most  cases,  has  been  curtailed  as 
tratlon  economy  move. 

So  the  city  Is  left  with  an  In 
posal    plant    falling    to    meet 
guidelines  and  no  funds  with 
stnict  a  new  plant.  If  the  city 
finance  the  plant.  It  would  face 
Impossible  taisk  since  Che  project 
Ukely  have  to  be  paid  for  by 
and  the  cost  of  the  project   ( 
estimated  at  $2  million)  would 
exceed  their  legal  bonded 

Unfortunately,    the    federal 
comes  at  a   time   when  the  c 
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middle  of  a  $1.8  million  electric  project  and 
contemplating  an  expensive  water  project  to 
say  nothing  about  the  second  extensive  street 
Improvement  project  In  two  years. 

What  can  the  city  do  now?  Vinton  cannot 
and  will  not  be  allowed  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide sewage  treatment  which,  at  times.  Is 
Inadequate.  By  the  same  token,  a  new  plant 
can't  be  built  with  money  that  doesn't  exist. 
Mezvlnsky  says  the  answer  may  lie  In  Wash- 
togton.  He  said  that  the  funding  may  come 
from  different  federal  sources. 

We  hope  the  council  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment can  figure  some  way  out  of  this 
dilemma.  Perhaps  the  President  would  be 
wise  to  consider  Vinton  and  the  hundreds  of 
other  American  cities  and  towns  in  the  same 
situation  when  he  makes  across-the-board 
cuts  In  federal  funding  aid. 

But  all  signs  Indicate  that  the  future  holds 
more,  not  fewer  such  cuts.  We  feel  that  some 
of  these  "economy"  moves  deserve  a  second 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  administration. 

Storm  Lake,  Iowa, 

March  2. 1973. 
Hon.  Senator  Clark, 
Old  Senate  Offlce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Clark:  Mayor,  Lloyd  Bridge 
of  Storm  Lake,  Iowa  has  handed  me  your  let- 
ter of  Feb.  15  regarding  a  request  for  Infor- 
mation pertaining  to  application  for  Federal 
grant. 

The  above  project  was  submitted  to  H.UU. 
office  In  Omaha  In  November  of  1970.  It  was 
assigned  the  Identification  number  of  Iowa 
W.S.  107  on  December  9, 1970. 

This  Is  a  perimeter  type  sanitary  trunk  line 
which  would  relieve  a  badly  overloaded  sys- 
tem and  offer  sanitary  service  to  the  newer 
and  developing  areas  of  the  City.  It  would 
make  sanitary  service  available  to  the  low 
rent  housmg  for  the  elderly  area  which  Is  also 
awaiting  approval.  There  Is  a  new  50  unit 
motel,  a  22  unit  motel  and  other  commercial 
developments  in  this  area  now  getting  by  on 
septic  tanks  and  temporary  force  mains  to 
handle  sewer  problems. 

The  City  has  sent  numerous  delegations  to 
the  Omaha  office  during  the  last  two  plus 
years  to  confer  with  the  H.UJ3.  officials.  We 
were  usually  told  that  we  were  high  on  the 
list,  given  some  more  paper  work  to  do  and 
sent  home.  After  several  weeks  we  would  re- 
peat the  process.  Had  we  not  been  encouraged 
by  the  hope  of  getting  a  federal  grant  we 
would  probably  have  tried  to  get  other  fi- 
nancing at  that  time.  Now,  two  one-half  years 
later,  we  are  Informed  that  the  grant  Is  frozen 
for  18  months. 

The  total  result  will  mean  higher  costs  due 
to  Inflated  prices  since  1970,  loss  of  the  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  project  and  considerable 
delay  In  the  much  needed  facilities. 

We  are  now  making  some  studies  leading  to 
the  construction  of  a  new  disposal  plant.  We 
feel  this  will  be  eligible  for  E.P.A.  funding  and 
that  maybe  the  perimeter  sanitary  line  can 
be  made  a  part  of  that  project. 

This  Is  another  example  of  Inconsistent 
state  and  federal  standards.  In  1966  we  con- 
structed a  lagoon  disposal  plant  to  treat 
wastes  from  the  local  packing  plant.  They  set 
the  standards  and  approved  the  design  and 
construction  of  the  plant.  This  Is  nearly  a  one 
million  dollar  faculty.  Now,  five  years  later, 
the  standards  have  been  changed  and  much 
more  money  will  have  to  be  spent  to  meet 
these  standards.  Neither  Is  there  any  guar- 
antee that  In  another  five  years  we  will  again 
find  ourselves  In  the  same  position.  This  must 
stop  somewhere  before  we  are  bankrupt. 

We  will  certainly  hope  you  will  be  able  to 
use  this  Information  to  secure  some  help  for 
the  western  Iowa  communities  faced  with 
more  controls,  more  rigid  standards  and  less 
help  to  accomplish  the  desired  ends. 
Tours  truly, 

R.  C.  Ei>soN, 
Director  of  Public  Works. 


MooRHEAD,  Iowa, 

March  15.  1973. 
Senator  Dick  Clark, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Clark:  In  answer  to  your 
letter  of  February  15,  1973,  regarding  Infor- 
mation about  the  effect  of  recent  Impound- 
ments ol  federal  funds  on  the  present  and 
future  development  of  our  community: 

Our  community  has  been  in  the  process  of 
receiving  a  federal  grant  to  begin  construc- 
tion of  a  sewer  system  for  the  town  of  Moor- 
head,  and  since  all  other  necessary  surveys, 
applications  for  F.H.A.  loans,  and  paperwork 
has  been  completed,  we  are  at  a  stand-still 
because  of  the  Impoundments  of  these  federal 
funds. 

Due  to  the  run-off  of  cistern  and  cesspool 
drainage  from  our  residential,  business  and 
school  districts.  Into  the  nearby  Soldier 
River,  we  feel  It  Is  of  utmost  Importance 
that  this  sewer  construction  get  underway 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Any  help  you  can  give  us  regarding  speed- 
ing up  our  federal  grant  will  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 

Sincerely, 

Ivan  H.  Nielsen, 
Mayor,  City  of  Moorhead. 


Rhodes,  Iowa, 
March  11,  1973 
Hon.  Dick  Clark, 
U.S.  Senator, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  My  apologies  for  not  answering 
yoxir  letter  sooner.  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nities to  express  our  feelings  with  congress 
as  we  are  unable  to  correspond  as  larger  cities 
are  able  to. 

We  are  proceeding  with  our  sewer  projects 
as  funds  was  allocated  for  It  In  1972.  Hope- 
fully construction  wUl  start  In  April.  We  are 
one  of  the  lucky  ones  who  received  their 
grant  before  the  Impoundment  of  funds. 

It  would  have  been  completely  Impossible 
for  us  to  have  put  In  the  sewer  system  with- 
out the  aid  of  this  Important  government 
program.  I  know  of  one  community  here  In 
central  Iowa  who  was  too  late  to  receive 
funding.  The  town  will  not  be  able  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  sewer  system  which  Is  badly 
needed. 

Many  times  It  Is  hard  to  realize  that  the 
need  of  this  kind  Is  so  Important  to  us.  The 
cost  of  our  sewer  system  was  approximately 
$325,000.00.  It  will  still  be  expensive  to  our 
community  but  yet  It  will  be  possible.  With- 
out government  help.  It  would  be  an  Im- 
possibility. 

I  feel  that  water,  sewer,  and  housing  proj- 
ects are  Important  and  severely  needed  by 
smaller  communities.  Without  help  In  these 
areas  our  communities  will  Just  exist  or 
slowly  dwindle,  with  them  we  can  provide 
the  facilities  and  housing  that  is  needed  to- 
day. 

I  hope  we  can  do  our  share  to  provide  a 
better  community  for  our  residents  and 
future  residents,  since  we  did  receive  our 
grant  and  loan. 

I  hope  Congress  and  the  President  will  soon 
make  It  possible  for  other  communities  to 
once  again  receive  this  much  needed  help. 
Sincerely, 

William  W.  Overman, 

May9r. 

HiLLSBORO,  Iowa. 

March  9,  1973. 
Senator  Dick  Clark, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Clark:  At  the  regular  town 
council  meeting,  your  letter  was  read  before 
council  by  Jiteyor  Doan.  It  was  decided  by 
council  to  write  to  you  to  see  If  there  Is  any- 
thing that  your  office  could  do  to  help  us  In 
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any  way  to  speed  things  along  In  getting  our 
city  water. 

Over  5  years  ago,  HlUsboro  applied  for  a 
loan  from  FHA  to  erect  our  own  city  water. 
About  2  years  ago,  Hlllsboro  was  granted  the 
loan  which  was  a  $90,000.00  loan  and  a 
$35,000.00  grant. 

The  engineers  have  estimated  that  drUling 
a  well  of  our  own  would  cost  more  than 
$125  000.00,  so  they  recommended  buying 
water  from  the  town  of  Stockport,  who  Just 
recently  put  city  water  In  themselves. 

This  has  all  been  approved  by  the  people 
of  the  community  and  by  FHA,  but  It  seems 
that  this  past  year  everything  came  to  a 
standstill.  The  council  has  had  meetings  with 
everyone  concerned,  but  It  Just  seems  that 
nothing  can  be  accomplished  to  speed  things 

up. 

The  town  council  would  appreciate  any- 
thing you  could  do  to  help  us  In  this  mat- 
ter as  they  feel  that  they  have  done  too 
much  work  too  long  to  lose  the  money  now. 
If  there  Is  any  more  Information  that  you 
need,  we  wUl  be  glad  to  do  anything  we  can 
to  assist  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Nanct  Griffin,  Clerk, 
M.  M.  DoAN,  Jr.,  Mayor, 
Town  Council  of  Hillsboro. 

Kellerton,  Iowa. 
February  21,  1973. 

Dear  Mr.  Clark:  In  the  last  two  years,  the 
town  of  Kellerton  has  been  doing  the  pre- 
liminary work  of  putting  In  a  city  sewer 
system.  We  have  completed  all  the  town  sur- 
vey required  by  F.H.A.  We  have  also  hired 
an  engineering  firm  to  make  and  complete 
the  preliminary  survey  for  us.  We  planned 
on  doing  this  with  a  federal  loan  and  grant. 

With  federal  funds  Impounded,  we  could  go 
no  further  with  this  project.  If  we  can  not 
get  federal  help  for  this  project,  we  can  not 
do  It.  We  would  surely  appreciate  any  help 
on  this  problem.  Our  engineering  firm  Is  As- 
sociated Engineers  Inc.  of  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 
They  have  our  application  for  loans  and 
grants  filed  with  FHA  and  EDA  In  Washing- 
ton. If  I  can  give  you  any  more  Information 
that  would  be  of  any  help,  please  let  me 
know. 

Sincerely. 

Jamie  F.  Meadow,  Mayor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  express  my  support  for 
H.R.  3298,  which  was  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  on  March  19,  1973. 

I  strongly  disagree  with  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  to  eliminate  the  grant 
portion  of  these  water  and  sewer  de- 
velopment programs,  as  announced  on 
January  10,  1973.  The  grants  are  the 
very  foundation  and  heart  of  the  pro- 
gram, since  most  rural  communites  re- 
ceiving grants  under  this  program  need 
these  funds  to  help  them  in  securing 
professional  engineering  assistance  to 
develop  detailed  and  comprehensive 
plans  for  their  water  and  sewer  systems. 

Communities  which  are  served  un- 
der this  program  are  those  rural  towns 
and  communities  with  populations  of 
10,000  or  less,  and  most  towns  of  this 
size  are  already  operating  on  a  meager 
and  inadequate  tax  base. 

I  have  a  longstanding  interest  in  this 
program,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Agriculture,  I  have  for  the  past  several 
years  proposed  amendments  to  provide 
additional  water  and  sewer  grant  funds 
above  the  budget  request.  Last  year,  the 
fiscal  year  1973  budget  proposed  to  al- 


locate only  $42,000,000  for  this  pro- 
gram. My  amendment  to  the  fiscal  year 
1973  bill,  which  was  included  in  the 
Senate-passed  bill  increased  this  pro- 
gram level  to  $200,000,000.  The  final 
figure  included  in  the  public  law.  how- 
ever, was  $150,000,000  which  was  the 
amoimt  agreed  upon  in  conference. 

The    Department's    own    tabulations 
which  have  been  presented  to  the  Agri- 
culture   Appropriations    Subcommittee, 
year  after  year,  clearly  show  that  the 
funding  they  have  been  requesting  has 
not  been  sufficient  to  fill  even  one -half 
the  needs  of  this  program.  The  most 
recent    figures    that    I    have    obtained 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
flect that  there  are,  on  hand  and  in  proc- 
ess,  nationwide  loan  requests  totaling 
$992,400,000,  of  which  those  from  West 
Virginia    totaled    $12,920,175,    and   na- 
tionwide grant  requests  totaling  $274,- 
600,000,  of  which  those  from  West  Vir- 
ginia   totaled    $8,138,916.    In    addition, 
there    are    $320,000,000    of    nationwide 
grant    requests    which   have    not    even 
been  processed  due  to  lack  of  funds,  of 
which   $4,346,987    represents   those    re- 
quests from  West  Virginia  which  have 
not  been  processed  due  to  lack  of  funds. 
If  the  rural  communities  of  this  coun- 
try do  not  have  sufficient  funds  to  install 
adequate  water,  sewer  and  solid  waste 
disposal  systems,  there  is  absolutely  no 
way  in  which  they  can  meet  Federal  and 
State    pollution    abatement    standards. 
Furthermore,  without  the  requisites  of 
adequate  water  and  sewer  systems,  these 
rural  communities  cannot  hope  to  at- 
tract and  hold  job-creating  or  recrea- 
tion-oriented   industries,    and    without 
them,  it  becomes  a  fact  of  life  that  they 
will  also  be  unable  to  increase  their  tax 
base  to  meet  both  national  and  local 
development  needs. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  administration 
is  successful  in  its  effort  to  eliminate  this 
program,  I  believe  that  it  will  be  a  set- 
back for  the  rural  areas  of  this  country 
which  desperately  need  this  program  to 
upgrade  their  water  and  sewer  systems  to 
conform  to  recently   implemented  en- 
vironmental standards  and  to  achieve 
standards    necessary   for   the    mainte- 
nance of  good  health.  If  the  citizens  of 
our  rural  commimities  are  not  provided 
with  adequate  water  and  sewer  systems. 
I  do  not  foresee  any  measure  of  success 
being  achieved  with  any  of  our  rural  de- 
velopment  programs,   since   these   two 
basic  necessities  are  the  keystones  to  any 
type  of  rural  development  and  growth. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 
The  biU  was  read  the  third  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  a  third  time,  the  ques- 
tion is,  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  HawaU 


(Mr.  INOUYK) ,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  MoNDALE),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Mondale)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  .  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford) are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole) 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)   are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  66. 
nays  22,  as  follows: 

[No.  58  Leg.l 
YEAS— 66 

Abourezk  Pulbrlght  Mclntyre 

Aiken  Goldwater  Metcalf 

Allen  Gravel  Montoya 

Bayh  Gurney  Moss 

Beall  Hart  Muskle 

Bentsen  Hartke  Nelson 

Bible  Haskell  Nunn 

Blden  Hatfield  Packwood 

Brooke  Hathaway  Pearson 

Burdlck  Holllngs  PeU 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Huddleston  Proxmlre 

Cannon  Hughes  SfS'^^lP^ 

Case  Humphrey  J^J"^.^ 

Chiles  Jackson  Schwelker 

Church  Johnston  Sparkman 

Clark  Kennedy  Stevens 

Cook  Magnuson  Stevenson 

Domlnlck  Mansfield  Symington 

Eaeleton  Mathlas  Talmadge 

Eastland  McClellan  Thurmond 

Ervln  McGee  Tunney 

Fong  McGovem  Young 
NATS— 22 

Bartlett  Curtis  Percy 

Bellmon  Domenlcl  Roth 

Bennett  Fannin  f**?®„„ 

Brock  Orlffln  Scott,  Pa. 

iSSTley  Hansen  Scott.  Va. 

Bvrd  Helms  Taft 

Ha^F.,Jr.    Hniska  Welcker 

Cotton  McClure 

NOT  VOTING— 12 

Baker  Javits  Stafford 

C?aMton  Long  Stennis 

Sole  Mondale  Tower 

g'ouye  Pastore  WlUlams 

So  the  biU  (H.R.  3298)  was  passed. 
Mr  Mc(30VERN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 

was  passed.  ,^    ,j     *     t 

Mr.    MAGNUSON.    Mr.    President,    I 

move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

3.CT66d.  ^O 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoriun. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  Senator  Rollings  made 
at  this  point  on  the  introduction  of  Sen- 
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ate  Joint  Resolution  83 
amendment  to  the  Constltutlofi 
quire  that  States  providing  public 
cation  provide  it  equally  on  a 
basis  to  all  its  citizens,  are  pri4ted 
Her  in  the  Record  under 
Introduced  BUls  and  Joint  Resdlutions 

Mr.  HOTJ.TNGS.  Mr.  President, 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  please  withhold  fhat  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  HOTJ.TNGS.  Mr.  Preside^,  I  with- 
draw that  request. 
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RENEWAL  OF  RURAL  HOtlSINQ 
PROGRAMS 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Presideht 
hoped  that  the  amendment 
the  junior  Senator  from  South 
(Mr.   Abouhezk)    to  the  bill 
passed  the  Senate,  which 
would  have  permitted  the  renewjal 
rural  housing  program,  might 
accepted. 

I  discussed  this  matter  with 
those  who  were  greatly  interested 
bill  that  just  passed  the  Senate 
ever,  they  thought  that  it  was 
ble  to  do  so  at  this  time. 

It  is  very  important,  I  think, 
rural  housing  program  be 
fact,  there  are  two  such 
Is  for  homeownership,  and  the 
for  rental  housing,  corresponding 
largely  to  the  section  235  and 
programs  in  urban  areas. 

Mr.    President,    those    rural 
measures  were  passed  by 
signed  into  law  by  the  President, 
propriations   were   passed   by 
and  were  signed  into  law  by 
dent.  They  were  doing  a  good 
in  the  rural  areas  where  a 
badly  needed. 

These  programs  provided  120 
perately   needed   housing   units 
the  fiscal  year  1972.  Prior  to  tlieir 
pension  by  the  administration 
been  estimated  that  they  would 
for  almost   140,000  units  in 
year.  This  estimate  has  now 
by  30.000  units,  all  of  it  in 
lower-income  families. 

Another  of  the  programs 
provides  loans  to  nonprofit 
to  enable  them  to  make  availadle 
sites  for  those  of  modest  income, 
programs  to  provide  loans  and 
assist  in  the  provision  of  housini 
mestic  farm  labor  were  also 

Mr.  President,  these  are 
acted  by  the  Banking  Committee 
the    years,    after    much 
thorough  consideration,  to  mee 
desperate  need  for  adequate 
our  farm  and  other  rural  areas 
noimcing  the  suspension  of 
grams  the  administration  indicat^ed 
during  the  proposed  18-month 
sion  it  would  imdertake  a  review 
to  determine  whether  there  w 
means  to  meet  our  rural  housirig 
for  lower-income  families.  Whilq 
the  concern,  of  the  administrat: 
we  choose  the  most  effective 
flcient  means  to  provide  housing 
families.  I  believe  that  It  Is  totally 
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propriate that  we  ignore  this  need  for 
as  long  as  18  months  while  we  study  and 
reevaluate  programs  which  have  been 
working  successfully  and  which  were  only 
put  Into  being  after  close  study  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  need  scarcely  remind 
you,  and  the  other  Members  of  this  body, 
of  the  desperate  need  for  decent  housing 
which  exists  in  the  rural  parts  of  this 
country.  Although  less  than  30  percent 
of  our  population  resides  in  rural  areas, 
over  50  percent  of  our  substandard  hous- 
ing Is  foimd  there.  P\irthennore,  It  seems 
obvious  that  without  adequate  housing, 
one  of  the  basic  necessities  of  life,  rural 
areas  cannot  hope  to  keep  their  present 
share  of  the  population. 

The  result  most  certainly  will  be 
further  emigration  to  urban  areas  by 
people  who  too  often  lack  the  skills  to 
compete  successfully  in  the  cities.  The 
result  of  the  administration's  efforts  to 
save  money  by  precipitately  terminating 
these  farmers'  home  programs  will  be  to 
encourage  economic  depression  in  our 
rural  areas  and  contribute  to  social  prob- 
lems In  the  urban  parts  of  the  country. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  direct- 
ed to  continue  these  programs  for  rural 
homeownership,  for  low-income  families, 
for  rural  rental  and  cooperative  hous- 
ing, and  for  farm  labor  housing  at  the 
levels  authorized  in  the  fiscal  year  1973 
Appropriations  Act  for  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  It  would  further 
direct  him  to  utilize  at  least  50  percent 
of  the  funds  authorized  for  the  nu-al 
housing  insurance  fund  for  low-income 
families  needing  interest  credit  assist- 
ance under  section  521  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949.  This  latter  requirement  is 
consistent  with  the  pattern  established 
prior  to  the  January  9  cutoff  and  con- 
sistent with  the  basis  imder  which  au- 
thorization was  provided  for  the  rural 
housing  insurance  fund  in  the  fiscal  year 
1973  Appropriations  Act. 

I  regret  that  It  did  not  seem  feasible 
to  take  this  matter  up  at  this  time.  I 
am  confident,  however,  that  we  may  pass 
it  either  as  a  part  of  this  year's  housing 
bill  or  as  a  separate  measure. 

It  is  desperately  needed.  I  know  of  no 
complaint  against  the  rural  housing  pro- 
gram as  it  has  been  working,  and  I 
know  that  all  of  us  are  pleased  when  we 
ride  out  through  the  rural  areas  and 
see  good,  adequate,  satisfactory  housing 
in  which  those  families  are  living.  This 
program  was  not  bom  all  at  once.  It  was 
worked  up  over  the  years  and  Improved 
as  time  went  on. 

When  the  administration  answered 
the  telegrams  that  I  sent  them  regard- 
ing the  entire  housing  program,  particu- 
larly the  18-months  moratorium,  the 
President  stated  two  things  that  he 
wanted  done  first.  One  was  that  the 
administration  be  able  to  reevaluate  the 
various  programs;  the  second  was  that 
he  wanted  his  special  revenue-share  pro- 
gram for  community  development  en- 
acted. 

Year  after  year  after  year,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  has  reevaluated  the  various  pro- 
grams we  have  and  Is  working  at  It  this 
year,  as  well.  We  will  start  oversight 


hearings  In  a  few  days  In  the  field  of 
housing  throughout  the  coimtry. 

Furthermore,  the  Senate  passed  last 
year,  on  March  2,  what  I  consider  a  fine, 
adequate  housing  bill.  Title  in  of  that 
bill  Included  a  provision  on  community 
development  very  similar  to  the  Presi- 
dent's special  revenue-sharing  proposal 
for  community  development.  It  was  a 
good  measure,  carefully  worked  out.  It 
contained  provisions  for  rural  housing  as 
well  as  urban  housing.  Certainly  we  will 
proceed  In  the  same  way  this  year;  and 
when  we  report  a  housing  bill  to  the 
Senate,  as  soon  as  we  can  do  so,  I  am 
confident  that  a  title  will  be  written  Into 
the  bill,  similar  to  the  President's  specitJ 
revenue-sharing  program  for  rural  de- 
velopment. Unless,  earlier  than  that,  we 
have  passed  a  separate  rural  housing  bill 
to  take  care  of  the  people  in  the  country 
who  need  decent  housing,  provisions  for 
such  housing  will  be  Included  in  the  bill. 


THE  VETO  ON  THE  PANAMA 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  United  States  cast  its  third 
veto  In  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council,  against  a  resolution  sponsored 
by  the  Republic  of  Panama  calling  for 
the  "abrogation"  of  the  1903  treaty.  I  ap- 
plaud the  use  of  the  veto  against  this 
resolution.  I  think  it  Is  directly  reflective 
of  the  mood  of  the  U.S.  Congress  on  this 
topic. 

Yet,  the  veto  comes  as  a  climax  to  a 
series  of  diplomatic  blunders  that  has  In 
the  long  run  greatly  eroded  the  U.S. 
position  In  the  zone.  Only  the  day  before 
the  veto  was  cast.  Ambassador  Scall  reit- 
erated the  stand  that  the  United  States 
has  been  taking  In  Its  negotiations  with 
Panama;  namely,  that  the  United  States 
seeks  an  end  to  the  1903  treaty  and  Is 
ready  to  conclude  a  new  treaty  that  is 
of  a  fixed  duration,  that  gives  up  large 
sections  of  the  present  Canal  Zone,  and 
that  recognizes  Panamanian  jurisdiction 
In  the  canal  area.  He  further  asserted 
that  the  United  States  would  seek  to  re- 
tain control  for  the  defense  and  opera- 
tion of  the  canal  during  the  fixed  period 
of  duration. 

This  position  Is  only  an  apparent  con- 
trast with  the  veto.  According  to  the 
news  accounts  available  this  morning, 
the  veto  was  cast  because  of  certain  ex- 
treme phrases  within  the  resolution. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  backing 
down  on  the  fundamental  Issues  as  out- 
lined on  Tuesday.  We  are  still  seemingly 
prepared  to  siurender  our  sovereignty; 
the  disagreement  Is  over  the  manner  and 
the  timing. 

This  matter  should  never  have  been 
taken  before  an  International  body.  The 
charter  of  the  United  Nations  specifi- 
cally excludes  the  discussion  of  domestic 
problems  of  its  members.  The  Canal 
Zone  is  territory  of  the  United  States 
over  which  Congress  has  exercised  Its 
jurisdiction  for  70  years  under  article 
IV.  section  3  of  the  Constitution. 
We  should  have  taken  steps  to  prevent 
the  special  session  in  Panama  City  from 
dealing  with  such  an  agenda.  Having 
failed  to  do  that,  we  should  have  re- 
frained from  discussing  any  substantive 
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policy  questions,  thereby  giving  an  air 
of  legitimacy  to  the  debate.  When  the 
debate  came  to  its  predictable  end,  we 
at  least  had  the  courage  to  use  the  veto. 
But  the  use  of  the  veto  on  Wednesday 
Is  meaningless  if  it  simply  means  a  mere 
delay  in  the  Implementation  of  the  poli- 
cies proclaimed  by  Ambassador  Scali  on 
Tuesday. 

On  a  practical  basis,  the  stated  po- 
sition of  the  administration  is  unvrtse 
and  jeopardizes  the  futiure  security  of 
our  operations  In  the  Canal  Zone.  The 
proper  defense  and  operation  of  the 
Canal  Is  Incompatible  with  the  surrender 
of  oxir  sovereignty.  We  must  face  the 
power  realities  of  the  20th  century.  By 
giving  ultimate  or  even  partial  jurisdic- 
tion to  Panama,  we  would  create  the 
conditions  for  unreasonable  pressures 
upon  that  government  both  from  within 
and  without.  We  would  not  create  the 
proper  environment  for  stability;  we 
would  be  encouraging  disequilibrium. 
Then  if  we  tried  to  protect  the  Canal 
during  an  upheaval,  we  would  be  faced 
with  the  fact  that  we  would  be  without 
the  necessary  juridical  basis  for  the  op- 
eration and  defense  of  the  Canal.  We 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  whoever  con- 
trolled Panama  at  that  moment. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  morning,  I 
sent  a  telegram  to  President  Nixon 
strongly  protesting  the  unwise  state- 
ments made  by  Ambassador  Scali  the 
previous  afternoon.  Although  I  am  grati- 
fied that  this  action  was  followed  by  the 
veto  of  the  extreme  Panamanian  resolu- 
tion, I  want  to  make  my  telegram  avail- 
able to  my  colleagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tele- 
gram which  I  sent  to  the  President  yes- 
terday be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

News  reports  Indicate  that  Ambassador 
Scall.  without  authorization  by  the  Congress, 
told  a  U.N.  Security  Council  meeting  in  Pan- 
ama City  yesterday  that  the  U.S.  Is  prepared 
to  abandon  Its  exercise  of  sovereignty  In  the 
Canal  Zone  under  the  1903  Treaty  and  turn 
Jurisdiction  over  to  the  Republic  ot  Panama. 
I  am  surprised  that  the  administration  would 
approve  Ambassador  Scall  making  such  a 
statement  before  an  International  body  that, 
under  the  U.N.  Charter,  has  no  Jurisdiction 
over  the  canal  matter  or  over  U.S.  territory 
In  the  zone.  Such  statements  fly  in  the  face 
of  a  growing  congressional  concern  over  the 
possibility  of  surrendering  sovereignty  which 
Congress  has  continually  exercised  for  70 
years,  under  Article  IV,  Section  3,  Clause  2  of 
the  Constitution.  Rash  promises  are  unwise 
and  endanger  the  future  security  of  VS.  op- 
erations In  the  zone.  Unless  we  have  full  ex- 
ercise of  sovereignty  In  the  clearly  defined 
area  that  we  now  own,  the  U.S.  cannot  hope 
to  fulfill  Its  responsibilities  for  the  security 
and  operation  of  the  Canal. 
Respectfully, 

Stbom  Thurmond, 

U.S.  Senator. 


Senate  completes  Its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  vmtil  12  o'clock 
meridian  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATORS  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day next,  immediately  following  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  or  their  des- 
ignees under  the  standing  order,  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes  each,  and  in  the 
order  stated: 

Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Griffin, 
Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS  ON  MONDAY, 
MARCH  26 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  tmanl- 
mous  consent  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  orders  for  recognition  of  Senators  on 
Monday,  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  of 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  go  into 
executive  session  to  consider  a  nomina- 
tion, reported  earlier  today  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
which  has  been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Stephen  Alan 
Wakefield,  of  Texas,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  PRESIDNIG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate return  to  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pell)  .  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  go  into 
executive  session  to  consider  three  nom- 
inations which  were  reported  earlier  to- 
day by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, all  of  which  have  been  cleared  with 
the  minority  and  all  of  which  have  been 
cleared  with  the  acting  chairman  of  the 
committee  (Mr.  Symington)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  William  W. 
Woodruff,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


U.S.  ARMY 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Hadlai  A.  Hull, 
of  Minnesota,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Carl  S.  Wallace, 
of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Pres- 
ident be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  0FFIC:ER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR DOMENICI  ON  MONDAY  IN 
PLACE  OF  SENATOR  BROCK 

Mr.  ROBPIT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  In  lieu  of 
the  name  of  Mr.  Brock,  with  respect  to 
the  special  orders  on  Monday,  the  name 
of  Mr.  Brock  be  vacated  and  the  name 
of  Mr.  DoMENici  be  substituted  therefor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMElfr 
MONDAY.   MARCH   26,   19T3 
A.M.  ON  TUESDAY,  MARC]  I 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
Senate  completes  Its  business 
It  stand  in  adjournment  imtll 
Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESmma  OFFICER 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


FROM 

TO   10 

27,  1973 

President, 
when  the 
Monday 
a.m.  on 


0 


YEAS 


O'J 


AUTHORIZATION    FOR 
NAYS  TO  BE  ORDERED 
ON      FIVE      TREATIES 
NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tha 
order  to  order  at  any  time  the 
nays  on  all  five  of  the  treaties 
be  voted  on  next  Tuesday  with 
of  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AND 

VOTES 

"TUESDAY 


ORDER   FOR   CONSECUTIVl  i 
ON  TREATIES 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
on  the  treaties  next  week  be  _ 
votes,  one  right  after  the  othe^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  TIME  FOF,  VOTES 
ON  TREATIES  ON  TUESDAY  NEXT 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  vote  Tuesday  on  the  first  treaty 
vote  on   each  of  the  four 
treaties  be  limited  to  10  mlniites 
the  warning  bells  to  sound  mid  vay 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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Without 


:  ^resident, 
it  be  in 

yeas  and 
^hich  will 

one  show 

Without 


VOTES 


]  'resident, 

the  votes 

cdnsecutive 


Without 


]  >resident, 

following 

the 

succeeding 

with 

Without 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
THAT  FIRST  YEA-AND-NAY  VOTE 
ON  TREATIES  OCCUR  AT  1(  :30  A.M., 
TUESDAY,  MARCH  27,  197; 


the 


OPPICIR 


to 

'I- 
11: 

T;n 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a.m.  on  Tuesday,  March  27, 
first  yea-and-nay  vote — and  It 
yea-and-nay  vote,  although  it 
yet  been  ordered — occur  on 
the  five  treaties. 

The     PRESEDINO 
Pell).  The  Chair  would  like 
having  a  particular  interest  in 
ter,  the  time  schedule  for  the 

Mr.   ROBERT  C.   BYRD. 
ajn. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER 
MTOuld  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  second  assistant 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
for  the  quorxim  call  be  rescinded 

The     PRESmiNQ     OFFI 
Griitin)  .  Without  objection,  it 
dered. 

Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  object  to  the 
at  10:30  ajn.  on  Tuesday. 


president, 

at  10:30 

L973,  the 

will  be  a 

has  not 

first  of 


(Mr. 

Inquire, 

his  mat- 

rst  vote. 

thirty 


The 


ICER 


Chair 
quorum, 


legislative  clerk 


I  resident, 
he  order 


(Mr. 
is  so  or- 


time  certain 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  leadership  has  its  travails  and  prob- 
lems, but  It  will  survive,  as  it  has  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  my 
previous  objection  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  request  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  He  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
genial of  Senators,  and  he  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  cooperative  and  under- 
standing of  all  Senators.  I  appreciate 
his  withdrawing  his  objection  to  the 
request. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pkll)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pell)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 
TO  FILE  REPORTS  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT FRIDAY,  MARCH  23,  1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  have 
until  midnight  tomorrow,  Friday,  March 
23,  to  file  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  will  state  the  program  for  Monday. 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 

Following  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  or  their  designees  under  the 
standing  order,  Mr.  Helms  will  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  after 
which  Mr.  Domenici  will  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  after  which 
Mr.  Griffin  wUl  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  after  which  Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  will  be  recognized  for 
15  minutes,  to  be  followed  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

There  will  then  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  3  minutes  each. 


Ehiring  the  day,  the  Senate  may  take 
up  some  noncontroversial  nominations 
and  any  noncontroversial  measures  that 
are  on  the  legislative  calendar.  During 
the  day,  the  Senate  also  will  take  up  the 
omnibus  health  program  extension  bill, 
with  Senators,  who  wish  to  do  so,  deliver- 
ing opening  statements  thereon.  There 
will  be  no  votes  on  that  bill  on  Monday. 
No  votes  are  anticipated  at  aU  for  Mon- 
day. 

On  Tuesday  the  Senate  will  take  up 
the  five  treaties,  one  of  which  is  the  en- 
vironmental treaty  with  Japan,  one  of 
which  is  the  treaty  with  Ethiopia  regard- 
ing criminal  provisions,  and  the  remain- 
ing three  being  consular  conventions. 
There  will  be  yea  and  nays  votes  on  each 
of  these  five  treaties.  The  first  of  these 
votes  will  occur,  if  unanimous  consent  Is 
obtained — which  I  shall  seek  shortly — at 
10:30  a.m.  The  votes  on  the  remaining 
four  treaties  will  follow  back  to  back.  The 
treaties  all  were  reported  unanimously 
and  are  not  expected  to  be  controversial. 

Upon  disposition  of  the  five  treaties 
on  Tuesday,  the  Senate  will  resume  con- 
sideration of  the  omnibus  health  pro- 
gram extension  bill.  Yea  and  nay  votes 
will  occur  on  that  bill. 

That  is  as  far  ahead  as  I  can  see,  ex- 
cept to  say,  by  way  of  information,  that 
following  disposition  of  the  omnibus 
health  program  extension  bill,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  disaster  relief  bill  will  be 
taken  up.  Following  disposition  of  the 
disaster  relief  bDl,  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  Senate  will  probably  take  up  the 
dollar  revaluation  measure.  There  are 
various  other  bills  which  will  be  on  the 
calendar  by  the  first  of  the  week. 

I  would  not  like  to  be  held  to  the  or- 
der in  which  I  have  enumerated  these 
measures.  They  may  or  may  not  be  taken 
up  in  that  order.  But  as  of  now  it  Is  an- 
ticipated they  would  follow  action  on  the 
omnibus  health  program  extension  bill, 
as  I  have  indicated. 

Therefore,  next  week  promises  to  be 
a  busy  week — particularly  following 
Monday — with  yea-and-nay  votes  prob- 
ably occurring  daily  through  Friday. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY, 
MARCH  26,  1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  is  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
meridian  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
5:32  pjn.  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Monday.  March  26.  1973,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  22,  1973: 

Departmznt  or  Justice 
Wallace  H.  Johncon,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General  vice  Dale  Kent 
Frlzzell. 

Depabticxnt  of  the  Interior 

Dale  Kent  Frl2zeII,  of  Kansas,  to  be  Solici- 
tor of  the  Department  of  tbe  Interior,  vice 
Mitchell  Mellch,  resigned. 


March  22,  1973 


Laurence  E.  Lynn,  Jr.,  of  California,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  vice 
John  W.  Larson. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  22, 1973: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Department   or   the   Interior 
Stephen  Alan  Wakefield,  of  Texas,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Department  or  Defense 
William  W.  Woodruff,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

Hadlal   A.  HuU,   of  Minnesota,   to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
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Carl  S.  Wallace,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Army. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  HOUSE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  INTERNAL  SECU- 
RITY, 1973 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

or  FLOEOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  22.  1973 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  20,  1973,  the  Honorable 
Richard  Ichord,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security,  opened 
this  yesu-'s  series  of  hearings  on  the 
theory  and  practice  of  communism.  The 
subject  of  this  hearing  was  the  Com- 
munist Party — U.S.A.  and  Soviet  anti- 
Semitism.  The  chairman  pointed  out 
that  since  1919  the  CPUS  A  has  been  a 
"disciplined  organization  operating  in 
this  Nation  under  Soviet  control  with  the 
aim  of  establishing  a  Communist  Party 
dictatorship  in  the  U.S.A."  The  chair- 
man further  stated  that — 

The  policies  of  the  Soviet  Union  regarding 
its  Jewish  citizens  have  been  a  matter  of 
considerable  discussion  and  concern  in  recent 
years.  All  decent  human  beings  are  appalled 
by  the  mistreatment  by  the  Soviet  Qovem- 
ment  of  its  Jewish  minority  and,  Interest- 
ingly enough,  as  further  evidence  of  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Conmiunist  Party — U5.C.  to 
the  Commxmist  Party — Soviet  Union,  the 
Conununlst  Party  of  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  support  and  defend  every  twist  of 
Soviet  policy.  Even  if  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Communist  Party — U.S.A.  had  wished 
to  publicly  criticize  the  Soviet  Union  for  Its 
anti-Semitism,  the  Communist  Party — U.S.A. 
has  in  the  main  prevented  them  from  so 
criticizing. 

The  main  witness  at  the  hearing  was 
Avraham  Shif  rln,  a  Soviet  Jew  who  had 
suffered  10  years  imprisonment  in  slave 
labor  camps  only  for  being  Jewish. 
Shifrln's  father  had  died  in  a  Soviet 
slave  labor  camp  where  he  had  also  been 
imprisoned  only  for  being  Jewish. 

Mr.  Shifrin  testified  about  the  dis- 
crimination and  persecution  that  he  as 
a  Soviet  Jew  had  experienced  for  47 
years.  Ten  of  those  years  were  spent  in 
slave  labor  camps  together  with  other 
innocent  people  who  had  been  Jailed  for 
their  ethnic  origins  or  non -Communist 
beliefs. 

Shifrin  pointed  out  that  he  had  met 
many  people  in  the  Soviet  slave  labor 
camps  who  had  been  jailed  for  the  prac- 
tice of  their  religion,  Including  Baptists, 
Seventh-Day  Adv«itists.  «ind  Catholics. 
But  the  Jews,  Shifrin  indicated,  suffered 
the  most  severe  persecution. 

Describing  the  condition  of  Soviet 
Jews  today  Shifrin  testified  that  there 
Is  not  a  single  seminary   in  the   So- 


viet Union  for  training  rabbis.  There 
are  no  Jewish  schools,  and  if  a  person 
attempted  to  study  Hebrew,  which  is 
needed  for  Jewish  prayer,  he  would  be 
sent  to  a  concentration  camp. 

A  committee  staff  member  placed  into 
the  Record  two  crude  anti-Semitic 
brochures  which  were  printed  in  the  So- 
viet Union  in  English  and  shipped  into 
the  United  States  for  distribution  by  the 
Soviet  Government.  One  of  these  book- 
lets "Caution:  Zionism!"  was  printed  In 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1970  and  had  been 
exposed  in  the  Congressional  Record  by 
Congressman  Ashbrook  in  1971.  This 
particular  booklet  expressed  the  Nazi 
fantasy  about  a  Jewish  conspiracy  to 
control  the  world  and  even  claimed  that 
the  Vatican  and  the  Catholic  Church 
were  controlled  by  the  Jews. 

The  other  booklet  published  in  Moscow 
in  1972  entitled  "Anti-Communism,  the 
Main  Line  of  Zionism"  contains  similar 
Nazi-inspired  anti-Jewish  canards.  The 
Communist  Party-U.S.A.  refuses  to 
criticize  these  publications  which  are 
presently  being  distributed  by  the  Soviet 
Embassy  here  in  Washington. 

Some  members  of  the  American  Com- 
munist Party,  according  to  the  evidence 
developed  during  the  hearing,  want  to 
criticize  the  Soviet  Union  for  its  mis- 
treatment of  the  Jews.  The  Communist 
Party  has  cracked  down  on  those  mem- 
bers. Paul  Novlck,  who  is  over  80  ye&is 
old  and  who  has  been  a  Communist  Party 
member  and  leader  for  over  50  years, 
has  been  brought  up  on  charges  for  at- 
tempting to  criticize  the  Soviet  Union.  A 
confidential  Communist  Party  document 
entitled  "Charges  Preferred  Against 
Comrade  Paul  Novlck"  wsis  introduced 
at  the  hearing.  The  main  charge  against 
Novlck  was  "his  attitude  toward  the  So- 
viet Union,  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  Jewish  question." 

This  hearing  was  a  significant  con- 
tribution by  the  Committee  on  Internal 
Security  to  the  knowledge  that  we  in  the 
Congress  need  to  understand  the  perse- 
cution of  Jews  and  other  minorities  In 
the  Soviet  Union  and  to  understand  the 
role  of  the  American  Communist  Party 
as  a  puppet  organization  dancing  to  the 
Soviet  tune. 

This  information  should  also  be  useful 
to  the  American  people  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  the  Communist  Party  has  been 
attempting  to  pretend  that  it  is  a  legiti- 
mate political  party.  In  the  1972  election, 
Gus  Hall,  the  party's  general  secretary, 
appeared  on  the  ballot  of  13  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  as  a  Communist 
Party  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States. 


ABRAHAM   LINCOLN 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  22.  1973 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  historians 
generally  agree  that  President  Lincoln 
was  one  of  the  greatest  Presidents  ever 
to  serve  his  country.  He  governed  this 
country  during  a  period  of  crisis,  a  pe- 
riod of  turmoil,  and  a  period  of  tremen- 
dous change.  Perhaps  most  important  of 
all.  President  Lincoln  served  at  a  time 
when  the  divisions  among  the  American 
people  were  perhaps  the  deepest  of  any 
time  in  our  history. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Wylie)  recently  spoke  about  many 
similarities  between  Presidents  Lincoln 
and  Nixon— similarities  of  these  two  men 
as  individuals.  I  believe  these  comments 
of  my  colleague  are  most  informative 
and  appropriate,  and  I  request  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Record  : 
Etjlogt  to  Lincoln  at  Lincoln -McKinlet 
Day  Banqutt,  March  8,  1973 

Abraham  Lincoln.  What  comes  to  your 
mind  as  you  think  Abraham  Lincoln?  Presi- 
dent? ClvU  War?  Common  Man?  Of  course, 
all  of  these  things. 

When  I  think  of  Lincoln,  I  think  Presi- 
dent; and  when  I  think  President,  I  think 
of  President  NUon.  This  brings  to  mind  the 
ClvU  War— the  Vietnam  War.  As  I  think— 
common  man  and  humble  beginning — I  am 
again  reminded  that  both  Lincoln  and  Nixon 
had  this  kind  of  heritage  which  gave  each  a 
rare  courage  to  persist  for  what  they  believed 
to  be  right.  An  unpopular  war  was  forced  on 
President  Lincoln — an  unpopular  war  was 
forced  on  President  Nixon.  President  Lincoln 
did  not  surrender,  and  in  his  courageous  per- 
sistence, a  nation  was  saved.  It  was  Just  as 
Important  that  President  Nixon  persist  in 
bring  to  an  honorable  settlement  the  Viet- 
nam conflict.  I  think  a  surrender  in  Viet- 
nam would  have  been  just  as  destructive  to 
the  future  of  our  country  as  allowing  the 
South  to  secede  from  the  Union. 

Now  that  we  have  peace,  we  are  caught  up 
in  a  controversy  over  amnesty.  President 
Nixon  has  said  there  will  be  no  absolute 
amnesty  for  those  who  chose  to  leave  the 
country  at  this  time  of  trial.  I  agree  with 
President  Nixon  and  will  support  him.  But, 
President  Lincoln  is  frequently  mentioned  as 
having  granted  amnesty  following  the  Civil 
War  as  a  reason  for  granting  It  now.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  granted  amnesty  to  certain 
southern  troops,  which  Is  far  different.  And 
he  granted  conditional  amnesty  on  an  Indi- 
vidual basis  to  persons  who  rejoined  their 
regiments  while  the  Civil  War  was  still  on. 
Contrary  to  what  you  might  hear  otherwise, 
at  no  time  In  our  history  have  we  offered 
complete  amnesty  to  draft  dodgers,  deserters 
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from  duty  or  those  who  refused  to 
country  In  time  of  war.  They 
responsible  for  their  acts,  if  they 
come  citizens  again. 

We  look  to  Lincoln  for  guldarice 
he  exemplified  the  renewal  of  thn 
dream.  His  ability  to  come  up  wit  i 
answer  In  time  of  trial  has  becom  i 
and  we  feel  he  could  solve  all  ol 
lems  If  he  were  here  today.  But 
good  for  us  to  eulogize  this  great 
late  to  the  past  unless  we  can 
to  the  present  and  more 
future. 

The  slow  but  steady  steps  that 
ham  Lincoln  from  poverty  to  the 
gave  him  an  understadlng  of 
he  expressed  himself  without 
yet    got   the   message    across. 
President  Lincoln  was  polishing  h 
day  when  a  stuffy  Senator  came  t( 
House  to  call.  "Mr.  President,"  sa 
ator.  "You  don't  blacken  your  oWn 
you?"   Lincoln   answered,   "Whosi  i 
you  think  I  blacken?" 

The   most   famous   of   President 
speeches  Is  the  Gettysburg  Addres  s 
of  this  great  literary  piece  whlc|i 
mind  just  now  Is,  "It  Is  rather 
here  dedicated  to  the  great  task 
before  us."  Lincoln  always  thoug^it 
of  what  was  best  for  the  future 
however  unpoplar  it  might  be. 

Probably,   the  major  problem 
nation  today  Is  Inflation,  the 
economic  system,  or  however  you 
it.  The  prime  cause  of  Inflation 
that  the  government  has  been 
than  Its  income  for  most  of  the 
That  Is  a  rather  simple  analogy, 
had  something  to  say  on  this 

When  a  neighbor  asked,  "What 
ter  with  those  two  boys  who 
Mr.  Lincoln  replied.  "Just   whafs 
with  the  whole  world,  I've  got 
and  each  wants  two." 

President  Lincoln  once  said, 
mate  object  of  government   Is 
community  of  people  whatever 
have  done,  but  cannot  do  at  all 
so  well  do  for  themselves  In  th^lr 
and  Individual  capacities.  In  all 
pie  can  Individually  do  as  well  for 
government    ought    not    to 
had  drifted  away  from  this 
ernment  until  President  Nixon 
encourage  Individuals  at  home 
abroad  to  do  more  for  themselves 
more  for  themselves."  This  Is 
can   Republican   Philosophy    ani 
Nixon  Is  trying  to  help  people 
selves.  Yes,  President  Lincoln 
Nixon  have  many  things  In 
ham    Lincoln    was    our    first 
Richard  Nixon  Is  our  latest.  Botli 
In  the  face  of  bitter  criticism 
Just  and  honorable  peace   in  an 
war.  President  Lincoln  was  not 
the  peace  after  the  Civil  War 
tragic  death.  President  Nixon  has 
tunlty  and  we  must  support  him 
to    eliminate    inefficiency, 
waste  and,  more  Importantly,  to 
to  the  spirit  of  the  free  enterprise 
person  can  enjoy  the  fruits  of  h 
Is  rather  for  us  to  be  here 
great  task  remaining  before  us 
Abraham  Lincoln  would  have  ua 

Prom  President  Lincoln  to 
we  can  be  proud   as  Republican 
played  a  great  part  In  the 
magnlflclent    country.    Let    us 
resolve  to  take  advantage  of  our 
as  a  party  to  play  a  significant 
future  greatness. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I>-Q  UNIVERSITY 


March  22,  1973 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 
Thursday.  March  22,  1973 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  bill  which  I  Introduced  to  develop 
D-Q  University,  the  first  national  Chi- 
cano-Indian  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  this  country.  I  was  pleased  to 
have  23  House  Members  join  me  in  sup- 
ix>rt  of  this  important  endeavor. 

The  bill  would  authorize  $35  million 
in  grants  to  D-Q  over  a  5-year  period  to 
improve  the  site  and  develop  D-Q's  edu- 
cational programs  and  bilingual  studies. 
The  fimds  would  be  used  to  carry  out 
D-Q's  goal  of  creating  a  national  learn- 
ing and  cultural  center  focusing  on  the 
contributions  made  by  American  In- 
dians and  Mexican  Americans  and  the 
issues  affecting  these  people. 

D-Q  is  the  first  university  to  be  created 
and  controlled  by  Americans  of  Indian 
and  Mexican  descent.  It  stands  as  an  im- 
portant national  endeavor  not  only  for 
the  8  million  Indians  and  Chicanos  in 
this  country,  but  to  all  Americans  dedi- 
cated to  the  idea  of  fostering  cultural 
and  racial  understanding. 

Two  years  ago  the  university  received 
a  Federal  land  grant  to  locate  on  640 
acres  of  surplus  land  near  Davis,  Calif. 
Under  this  grant  the  university  holds 
title  for  the  next  30  years  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  Within  this  short  span 
D-Q  has  "become  a  leader  in  the  devel- 
opment of  Innovative  teaching  methods 
and  bilingual  approaches,  migrant  man- 
power training,  vocational,  and  commu- 
nity education." 

Currently  D-Q  has  "recognized  candi- 
date" status  with  the  Western  Associa- 
tion of  Schools  and  Colleges,  which  is 
the  second  step  to  full  accreditation.  It  is 
a  degree-granting  institution  and  is 
recognized  by  the  U.S.  OfBce  of  Educa- 
tion as  eligible  for  its  various  programs. 

Crucial  to  D-Q's  educational  philos- 
ophy is  its  deep  commitment  to  the  needs 
of  its  people  and  to  serving  the  surround- 
ing rural  and  migrant  communities.  Un- 
like traditional  academic  institutions, 
D-Q  has  adopted  a  community  approach 
closely  linked  to  the  Aztec  and  early 
Cherokee  and  Choctaw  schools,  which 
were  integral  segments  of  their  society 
and  culture.  Only  recently  has  this  coim- 
try  discovered  the  importance  and  bene- 
fits of  this  approach  with  its  emphasis 
on  community  and  vocational  education. 

D-Q  provides  training  programs  for 
teachers,  social  workers,  and  government 
persormel  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the 
American  Indian  and  Mexican  Ameri- 
can. It  ofifers  courses  in  farm  manage- 
ment and  crop  production,  economic  de- 
velopment and  commimity  health.  It  also 
provides  precollege  training,  as  well  as 
traditional  academic  course  work,  with 
special  emphasis  on  Indian  and  Chicane 
studies.  D-Q  has  dedicated  itself  to  creat- 
ing a  model  for  community  education 


as  well  as  racial  imderstanding  and  co- 
operation. 

The  naming  of  D-Q  has  it  roots  in  the 
traditions  and  history  of  the  Indian  and 
Chicano  people  themselves.  The  D  refers 
to  the  great  Iroquois  leader  Deganawi- 
dah  who  founded  the  Iroquois  Federa- 
tion, an  early  experiment  in  democracy 
predating  the  U.S.  experience.  The  Q 
refers  to  Quetzalcoatl,  an  Aztec  spiritual 
leader  and  prophet  who  foimded  a  reli- 
gion based  on  peace  and  social  reform. 
This  blend  of  democracy,  social  reform, 
and  cultural  pluralism  forms  the  back- 
bone of  D-Q  University. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  seek  the  full  support 
of  my  colleagues  in  endorsing  this  im- 
portant and  innovative  effort.  The  need 
for  this  imiversity  has  been  clearly  docu- 
mented by  more  than  a  century  of  perse- 
cution and  discrimination  against  these 
people  who  have  suffered  educational  ne- 
glect at  all  levels.  Our  commitment  to 
D-Q  would  be  a  major  step  to  ending 
this  pattern  of  neglect  and,  in  turn,  de- 
veloping a  national  Indian  and  Chicano 
center  of  education  and  leadership  in 
America. 

Cosponsors  of  the  D-Q  bill  are:  Rep- 
resentatives Glenn  Anderson,  Herman 
BADU.LO,  Alphonzo  Bell,  Phillip  Bur- 
ton, John  Conyers,  James  Corman,  Don 
Edwards,  Richard  Hanna,  Augustus 
Hawkins,  Henry  Helstoski,  Harold 
Johnson,  Robert  Leggett,  William  Leh- 
man, Manuel  Lujan,  John  McFall,  Par- 
REN  Mitchell,  Joe  Moakley,  John 
Moss,  John  Murphy,  Bertram  Podkll, 
Thomas  Rees,  Donald  Riegle,  and  Je- 
rome Waldie. 


TENNESSEE   FLOOD   DISASTER   RE- 
T.TEF  A  DISGRACE 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  FULTON 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  22.  1973 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  tor- 
rential rains  have  caused  heavy  flood- 
ing and  extensive  damage  which  will  nm 
into  the  hundreds  of  million  of  dollars  In 
the  State  of  Tennessee.  Throughout  the 
Southeastern  States  the  damage  may 
well  run  into  the  billions. 

Because  of  this  desperate  situation  the 
Governor  of  Termessee  and  the  Tennes- 
see congressional  delegation  called  upon 
the  White  House  for  emergency  disaster 
assistance. 

The  reaction  by  the  White  House  was 
prompt.  It  was  loud.  It  was  also  dis- 
gracefully void  of  any  substance. 

With  great  fanfare  the  administration 
declared  that  Tennessee,  indeed,  was  a 
disaster  area  and  that  emergency  Fed- 
eral assistance  would  be  forthcoming. 
Then  came  a  long  list  of  programs  which 
would  be  made  available  such  as  food 
stamps,  debris  removal,  emergency  rent- 
al, and  mortgage  payments. 

But  what  of  the  real  heart  of  emer- 
gency disaster  relief?  What  about  emer- 
gency housing  loans,  emergency  small 
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business  loans,  and  emergency  loans 
through  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration? 

"Sorry,"  Termessee  was  told.  "Your 
need  for  help  from  your  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  extend  this  far." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only  protest  this 
discrimination  in  the  strongest  terms. 
When  the  people  of  California  suffered 
from  recent  earthquakes  they  were  made 
eligible  for  SBA,  FHA,  and  other  emer- 
gency disaster  relief  loans. 

When  the  people  of  Texas  suffered  re- 
cent disasters  they,  too,  received  such 
Federal  aid. 

Even  the  people  of  North  Vietnam  are 
being  offered  disaster  aid  by  the  White 
House,  but  not  the  people  of  Tennessee. 

In  Chattanooga  alone,  damage  esti- 
mates run  as  high  as  $65.5  million  and 
yet  oflBcials  there  estimate  that  the  Fed- 
eral assistance  offered  by  the  White 
House  yesterday  will  cover  only  $4  mil- 
lion to  $5  million  of  this  total. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  announcement  of  as- 
sistance for  Tennessee,  like  so  many 
other  goodies  from  this  administration, 
was  wrapped  in  a  fancy  psickage  and 
presented  with  great  fanfare.  But,  when 
the  package  was  opened  there  was  very 
little  in  it. 

One  can  only  surmise  that  this  Is  an 
example  of  what  was  meant  in  the  recent 
inauguration  address  which  promised  to 
"get  big  Government  off  your  backs  •  •  * 
Ask  not  what  your  Government  can  do 
for  you.  Ask  what  you  can  do  for  your- 
self." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  who  have  suf- 
fered this  disaster  in  Tennessee  are  now 
experiencing  the  fulfillment  of  the  be- 
nign neglect  which  this  administration 
has  sought  and  seeks  to  level  at  so  many 
millions  of  Americans — the  poor,  the  sick, 
the  undernourished,  the  minorities,  the 
middle  classes,  our  veterans,  our  chil- 
dren, our  schools. 

Let  us  give  aid  to  the  Communists  in 
North  Vietnam  says  the  administration. 
As  for  our  own  needy  and  deserving  here 
at  home,  why  just  let  them  fend  for 
themselves. 


FEDERAL  BUDGET  IMPACT  ON 
RUTGERS  UNIVERSITY 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  22,  1973 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  Uke  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  analysis  of  what  President 
Nixon's  fiscal  ^  ear  1974  budget  will  mean 
to  a  higher  educational  institution,  Rut- 
gers University  of  New  Jersey,  if  Congress 
adopts  the  budget  proposal  in  its  present 
form. 

The  difficult  situation  that  Rutgers 
University  will  face  by  the  President's 
budget  proposals  gives  us  a  good  idea 
of  with  what  other  institutions  of  higher 
learning  will  be  confronted.  I  feel  It  is 
most  important  for  the  Congress  to  be 
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apprised    of    the    consequences    of    the 
President's  budget  proposals. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  analysis  follows: 
Federal  Bitdcet  Impact  on 
Rtttgers  UNivERsmr 

If  President  Nixon's  FY74  budget  Is  adopt- 
ed by  Congress  In  Its  present  form,  the  Uni- 
versity stands  to  lose  significant  financial 
support.  The  following  budget  items  will 
have  the  greatest  impact  on  the  operation  of 
the  University  (see  also  the  attached  Federal 
Budget  Impact  Profile) : 

I.    STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID 

Although  President  Nixon's  FY74  budget 
provides  for  substantial  funding  of  the  Basic 
Educational  Opportunity  Grants  (BOGS), 
the  proposed  elimination  of  Supplementary 
Economic  Opportunity  Grants  (SEOG)  and 
National  Direct  Student  Loans  (NDSL)  and 
the  proposed  reduction  of  funds  for  the  Col- 
lege Work  Study  Program  (CWSP)  wUl  re- 
svdt  in  an  overall  reduction  of  the  Univer- 
sity's ability  to  provide  adequate  financial 
assistance  to  those  students  who  have  the 
greatest  need. 

There  is  no  disagreement  with  the  concept 
of  BOGS,  but  the  timing  of  the  implemen- 
tation is  such  that  the  University  cannot 
efficiently  gear  up  for  the  new  program  and 
continue  to  provide  full  service  to  our  needy 
students.  Our  students  would  be  best  served 
by  a  continuation  of  funding  for  NDSL  and 
SEOG  coupled  with  a  planned  introduction 
of  BOGS  with  a  realistic  Family  Contribu- 
tlop  Schedule. 

n.   COLLEGE  HOUSING  INTEREST  SUBSIDY 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment has  provided  support  for  college 
housing  programs  for  the  past  several  years. 
Based  on  the  University's  current  housing 
construction  plans,  the  elimination  of  the 
College  Housing  Interest  Subsidy  program 
means  a  loss  of  approximately  $1,400,000  over 
the  next  five  years. 

m.  CAPITATION  grants:  pharmacy  and  NURSING 

Pharmacy  and  Nursing  grants  which  are 
authorized  under  the  Comprehensive  Man- 
power Training  Act  of  1971  and  were  designed 
to  encourage  increased  enrollments  in  the 
health  professions  are  scheduled  to  be 
"phased  out"  in  FY74.  In  1972  the  Rutgers 
College  of  Pharmacy  received  approximately 
$227,000  which  allowed  for  a  susbtantlal  In- 
crease In  student  enrollment.  At  the  Rutgers 
College  of  Nursing  approximately  $51,000  was 
received  which  also  aUowed  us  to  Increase 
our  student  enrollment. 

The  elimination  of  the  capitation  program 
will  necessitate  either  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  students  we  are  able  to  accept,  or 
the  burden  of  financial  responsibility  will 
have  to  fall  on  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

rV.  PHARMACY  AND  NURSING  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  F^74  budget  message  recommends  a 
substantial  reduction  in  the  funds  available 
for  Nursing  and  Pharmacy  scholarships.  Dur- 
ing 1972  Rutgers  students  benefited  from  this 
program  by  receiving  $53,000  for  Pharmacy 
scholarships  and  $29,000  for  Nursing  scholar- 
ships. 

If  the  Federal  government  \b  Indeed  pledged 
to  the  Ideal  of  providing  greater  opportunities 
to  disadvantaged  groups,  what  better  way  Is 
there  than  to  offer  them  the  financial  as- 
sistance to  enter  the  health  professions. 

V.    LIBRARY    RESOITRCES 

The  planned  elimination  of  this  vital  pro- 
gram authorized  under  Title  IIA  and  OB  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  will  severely  limit 
the  growth  of  the  Rutgers  University  library 
system.  In  1972,  the  University  library  re- 
ceived $72,217  in  federal  funds  for  materials, 
and  the  Graduate  School  of  Library  Service 
received  $27,620  for  student  fellowships. 
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VI.  bankhead-jones  (land  grant) 
Congress  has  appropriated  $10  mUllon  for 
Land  Grant  Colleges  for  FY73.  By  formula 
distribution,  this  appropriation  should  au- 
thorize approximately  $225,000  to  Rutgers. 
Although  the  University  should  have  received 
this  money  in  July  1972,  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  has  frozen  the  entire 
appropriation,  and  our  award  has  not  been 
received.  In  the  Fy74  budget  request,  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  asked  that  the  FY73  ap- 
propriation be  rescinded  and  that  there  be 
no  appropriation  for  FY74. 

The  University's  allocation  from  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  appropriation  represents  a  signi- 
ficant amount  of  our  unrestricted  general 
operating  budget.  The  loss  of  these  funds  will 
fiirther  restrict  the  University  administra- 
tion's ability  to  reallocate  unrestricted  funds 
to  meet  unexpected  educational  and  research 
opportunities. 

vn.  training:  health  and  social  services 
The  drastic  cuts  proposed  In  the  1974 
budget  for  training  sponsored  by  the  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Services  will  necessarily 
restrict  the  availability  of  funds  to  the  Rut- 
gers Graduate  School  of  Social  Work  for  the 
training  of  our  students  In  the  social  serv- 
ices. The  Rutgers  University  Graduate  School 
of  Social  Work  currently  has  a  training  grant 
from  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services 
from  which  we  pay  six  faculty  members  and 
provide  tuition,  fees  and  stipends  to  18  stu- 
dents. Two  of  these  faculty  members  and  10 
of  the  students,  by  the  way,  will  lose  their 
salary  support  and  student  financial  assist- 
ance in  June  of  1973  unless  there  is  some  ad- 
ditional training  monies  available.  The  re- 
maining students  and  faculty  wUl  lose  their 
support  in  June  of  1974  when  the  training 
grant  terminates. 

vm.  training:  health  services  and  mental 
health  administration 

Rutgers  University  Graduate  School  of 
Social  Work  has  training  grants  from  Health 
Services  and  Mental  Health  Administration 
approximating  $385,000.  The  likelihood  of  our 
being  able  to  continue  these  training  pro- 
grams is,  at  best,  extremely  remote  because 
of  the  severe  cutback  in  the  avaUablllty  of 
training  funds  through  the  National  Instit- 
ute of  Mental  Health.  Our  current  training 
programs  pay  the  salaries  of  eleven  faculty 
members  and  provide  tuition,  fees  and  sti- 
pends to  28  graduate  students. 

The  loss  of  federal  fimds  to  support  such 
vitally  needed  training  programs  will  have 
a  most  severe  impact  on  the  teaching  staff  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work  (approx- 
imately 40%  of  the  faculty  is  paid  through 
federal  training  programs)  and  will  neces- 
sarily restrict  the  number  of  students  who 
can  be  trained  and  who  are  available  for 
training  because  of  the  loss  of  student  sti- 
pends. 

Also,  it  should  be  made  quite  clear  that 
many  of  these  faculty  members  and  students 
are  working  in  field  units  In  major  urban 
centers  In  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  I.e., 
Newark,  New  Brunswick,  Camden,  '  Perth 
Amboy.  For  example,  we  have  two  faculty 
members  and  ten  students  working  in  the 
City  of  Perth  Amboy.  They  operate  out  of  the 
Model  Cities  Office,  the  Perth  Amboy  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  and  in  the  Perth  Amboy  School 
System. 

IX.   GRADUATE    STUDENT    ASSISTANCE 

In  addition  to  the  devastating  impact  on 
the  students  in  the  Rutgers  University 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work  by  the  cut 
in  training  funds  for  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  and  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Services,  the  elimination  of  funding  for 
other  graduate  student  support  programs  will 
have  an  equally  disastrous  effect  on  the  Unl- 
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versUy's  ability  to  provide  needed  iBnanclal 
assistance  to  young  scholars. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number 
of  students  who  have  received  flnan:lal  sup- 
port from  various  federal  programs  and  the 
expected  reduction  In  1974.  Although  the  fig- 
ures are  frightening,  they  do  fall  to  show  the 
trend  over  the  past  few  years.  For  example. 
In  FY  72  we  had  83  NDEA  fellowf,  but  In 
1968  we  had  131.  Also  the  table  does  Mt  show 
the  loss  of  funds  that  we  had  recel  red  from 
NASA  to  support  as  many  as  40  jgraduate 
students. 


NDEA  Ullowships 83 

NSF  traineeships « 

NIH  traineeships 1«Z 

NIH  fellowships Up 

Total 25? 


42 

13 

110 

8 


173 


lu  ther 


1  Nl  H  training  grants  are  being  phased  out.  Othe 
obligations  extending  beyond  Aug.  31,  1973,  no  '•■ 
will  be  available. 

X.  COOPEBATTVE  STATE  RESEARCH  SERVIC^ 
ACT) 

The  research  done  at  the  Rutgers 
of   Agriculture   and   Environmental 
with  financial  support  from  the  Copperatlv 
State  Research  Service  Is  a  well 
story  of  benefit  to  our  nation's 
particularly  to  New  Jersey  fanners 
zens.  The  proposed  reduction  In 
port    will    result    In    a    loss    to 
»1 16,000  to  »360.000  In  FY  74;   the^ 
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reselu'cb 
Rutgers 


EOG  (initial  year)  (HEA  IV  A) 

EGG  (renewal  year)  (HEA  IV  A) 

National  direct  student  loans 

Work  study  (HEA  IVC) 

Basic  opportunity  grants. 

Institutional  aid  (authorized  by  1972  HEA  Amendn(Bnt5). 

HEA  title  II  A  and  II  B  library  resources... 
Land  Grant  money,  Bankhead-Jones  Act — 

Vets  cost  ol  instruction 

Capitation  grants: 

Pharmacy 

Nursing 

Student  assistance: 

Pharmacy  scholarships 

Nursing  acholarships 

College  housing  interest  subsidy.. ....... -- 

General  mental  healthtraining(Health Services  and 

Social  and  rehabilitation  services— training   

Hatch  Act  (Cooperative  State  Research  Service) — 
Extension  service  (Smith-Lever  Act). .  


N  ISL 


re  luce 


Students 

a  letter 

<rom  Vice 

prepared 

Arthur 

Coordl- 


1  NOSL  is  not  forward  funded.  $286,000,000  for 
>  Appropriated  Presidential  request  to  reduce  to 
<  Library  materials. 

•  Fellowships. 
» Appropriated,  President  Nuon  has  asked  to 

•  Capitation  grants  are  to  be  continued  for  medici 

The  EnrcT  on  Skjscteo  Groups  or 

(The  following  was  extracted  fro^i 
to  President  Edward  J.  Blousteln 
President  Alice  Irby.  The  letter  waa 
by  Mrs.  Irby  In  cooperation  with  Mr 
Richmond,  University  Financial  Alfl 
nator.) 

aS  you  know,  the  difficulties  creatjed 
Nixon  budget  are  not  described 
by   using  total  dollar  amounts  to 
levels  of  funding.  The  method  of 
ing  wlU  decrease  the  University's 
in  packaging  aid  and  thereby  ere 
financial  hardship  for  some  groups 
dents.  Art  will  have  a  more  thorough 
of  this  when  he  completes  his 
college  studies  of  sample  cases, 
and  I  are  guessing  as  follows: 

A.   EOF  Student* — BOO   will  replace  the 
EOO  and/or  NDSL  awards  made  previously 


21 

7 

10 

10 


28 


than  limited 
funding 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

represent  a  13-37%  cut  over  last  year's  $1 
million  allocation. 

XI.  EXTENSION  SERVICE    (SMITH-LEVER  ACT) 

Although  the  administration's  request  for 
Smith-Lever  funds  for  FY74  Is  approximately 
$5.6  million  greater  than  the  1973  estimate, 
the  addition  of  new  federal  funding  respon- 
sibilities and  Inflation  will  result  In  antic- 
ipated reduction  In  funding  for  the  Rutgers 
Extension  Service  of  $52,0OO-»53.0OO. 

Xn.    INSTITUTIONAI.    AID 

If  fully  funded,  the  cost  of  education  al- 
lowance authorized  in  the  1972  amendments 
to  the  Higher  Education  Act  would  have  pro- 
vided Rutgers  University  with  approximately 
$2.5  million. 

By  enacting  this  legislation  In  1972,  the 
Congress  acknowledged  the  validity  of  the 
statements  of  need  presented  by  the  higher 
education  community.  Nothing  has  changed 
In  the  last  six  months  to  alleviate  the  finan- 
cial crisis  at  colleges  and  universities;  If 
anything,  the  need  seems  to  be  greater. 

xm.  vrrERANS  cost  or  instruction  (vci) 

Rutgers  Is  currently  expending  time  and 
effort  to  recruit  veterans  and  to  satisfy  their 
special  needs,  but  additional  work  in  this 
area  can  be  carried  on  only  at  the  expense 
of  some  other  educational  progrsun.  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  request  for  recession  of  the 
$25  million  that  has  been  appropriated  for 
FY73  and  his  elimination  of  any  request  for 
VCI  funding  in  PY74  wUl  limit  the  Univer- 
sity's ability  to  expand  our  current  program 
of  support  to  veterans. 

xrv.  other  program  reductions 

In  addition  to  Programs  listed  above,  sev- 
eral other  items  in  President  Nixon's  budget 
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will,  If  accepted  by  the  Congress,  adversely 
affect  the  operation  of  the  University.  Spe- 
cifically, the  elimination  of  funding  for  Tltl« 
I  (Community  Services)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  will  mean  a  loss  of  approximately 
$50,000  to  Rutgers  and  the  displacement  of 
one  professional  staff  member  who  Is  doing 
community  liaison  work  at  the  Camden  cam- 
pus. The  elimination  of  funding  for  National 
Defense  Education  Act  Title  VI  may  jeopard- 
ize the  summer  language  training  programs 
that  Rutgers  students  currently  have  avail- 
able to  them.  The  elimination  of  the  Model 
Cities  program  will  also  affect  the  University 
through  the  dissolution  of  our  training  pro- 
gram and  consulta/tlve  services  for  Model 
Cities  personnel.  In  addition,  the  proposed 
elimination  of  allied  health  manpower  pro- 
grams will  limit  the  University's  ability  to 
Implement  new  programs  In  health  man- 
power. 

XV.  other  procrams^endorsed 

A.  BOOS:  As  stated  earlier,  the  University 
applauds  the  Congress  and  the  President  In 
their  respective  efforts  to  Implement  a  Basic 
Educational  Opportunity  Grants  program. 
but  not  at  the  expense  of  student  assistance 
programs  of  proven  value. 

B.  Special  Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged 
(TRIO)  :  The  substantial  Increase  In  funding 
requested  for  Special  Services  in  Colleges  and 
the  modest  Increase  In  the  Upward  Bound 
programs  and  heartily  endorsed  by  Rutgers 
University. 

C.  Cooperative  Education:  The  concept  of 
cooperative  education  Is  engendering  con- 
siderable Interest  among  both  educators  and 
students,  and  Rutgers  encotirages  federal 
support  for  cooperative  education  programs. 


1972 
appropriation 


1973 
proposed 


1974 
proposed 


1972 
RU  share 


Impact  on  RU 


tenlal  Health  Administration). 


{78. 100. 000 
132. 100, 000 
286. 000, 000 
270.  200,  0(X) 
0 
0 

12, 934, 000 

10,000.000 


(•) 
■31,500,000 

7,198,000 

19,  500, 000 

72,491,000 

113.887,000 

37,434.000 


0 

0 

$286. 000. 000 

250,  000, 000 

622,000,000 

0 

115,000,000 

s  10. 000. 000 
i  25,  000, 000 

16, 800, 000 

5.695,000 
19,  500, 000 

5,000,000 

99, 009, 000 

47,495,000 

91,438,000 

191,289,000 


0 

0 

IS,  000, 000 

250,000,000 

959,000,000 

0 


0 
0 

0 
0 

»3, 700, 000 

•11,000,000 

0 

J72, 376, 000 

17,000,000 

73.700,000 

196,860,000 


{338,233  Loss  of  {338,233. 

1,104,462  Loss  of  {1,104,462. 

964,925  Loss  of  {964,925. 

938,839  Minimal  loss. 

0  Gain:  undertermined. 

0  Unrealized  potential  of  {2,500,000. 

I J^' 1^5  }loss  of  {100,737. 

226,'  592  Loss  of  approximately  {225,000. 
0 


227. 485 
51, 572 


Loss  of  {227,485. 
Loss  of  {51,572. 


53.000  Loss  of  {53.000. 

29.147  Loss  of  {29.147. 

(10)  (10) 

385, 000  Potentiall  oss  of  {385,000. 

177. 730  Potential  loss  of  {177,730. 

"1.000,000  Lossof  {116,000-{360,000. 

1, 820. 748  Loss  of  approiimately  {52,000. 


was  spent  in  academic  year  1972-73. 
2,900,000. 


.   toiero. 

,  dentistry,  and  osteopathy  only. 


'  Authorized. 

•  Phase  out. 

»  Phased  out  in  1974. 

1°  Estimated  loss  over  next  5  years  Is  approximately  {1,400,000. 

11  Approximately. 
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to  EOF  students  to  supplement  the  State 
EOF  grant.  These  students  will  probably  show 
a  net  gain  In  grant  money.  EOF  students,  on 
the  average,  will  probably  be  somewhat  better 
off  thsm  they  have  been  In  the  peat.  There 
are  about  2800  students  In  this  category. 
However,  those  students  with  EOF  grants  and 
NDSL  loans  may  be  better  off  In  terms  of 
grant  money  but  worse  off  in  terms  of  total 
financial  aid  package  unless  they  are  able  to 
get  a  loan  from  a  commercial  bank.  One  must 
also  remember  that  while  students  generally 
may  have  more  grant  money  than  this  year, 
this  was  a  bad  year  with  respect  to  supple- 
mental funding  to  EOF  students. 

B.  Low-Income,  non-EOF  students  who 
have  had  EOO  awards  (e.g..  $800)  and  NDSL 
loans  will  suffer.  The  grant  money  on  the 
BOG  may  be  smaller  than  their  awards  have 
been  in  the  past  and  they  will  receive  no 


loans  other  than  what  they  can  obtain  from 
a  commercial  bank.  We  estimate  that  there 
are  about  1,000  non-EOF  students  who  are 
now  dependent  on  EOG  grants  and  NDSL 
loans.  These  students  have  Incomes  as  low  as 
the  EOF  students  but  have  i  .  t  received  EOF 
grants  since  they  are  not  educationally  dis- 
advantaged. 

C.  Some  students  who  receive  NDSL  loans 
or  CWSP  will  receive  small  grants,  whereas 
they  have  not  had  grant  money  before;  but 
they  will  be  dependent  on  a  bank  for  a  loan 
since  NDSL  will  not  be  funded.  About  1600 
students  are  on  a  combination  of  loans  and/ 
or  work-study. 

D.  Students  with  parents  on  social  security 
will  not  be  able  to  obtain  BOO  grants  except 
In  a  few  cases.  These  students  have  been  re- 
Cielving  ECXJ  grants  in  the  past.  We  estimate 
that  there  are  several  hundred  of  these. 
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Finally,  the  statistics  on  a  sample  of  25 
Rutgers  College  cases  may  be  Interesting.  In 
1972-73  there  were  10  EOG  awards  totaling 
$7400  and  24  NDSL  loans  totaling  $17,000 
for  a  grand  total  of  $24,400.  Art  estimates  that 
under  the  Nixon  program  next  year.  23  of  the 
25  students  wUl  receive  BOG  awards  In  an 
amount  of  $11,800.  but  that  no  loans  wUl 
be  available.  This  shows  a  net  loss  of  $12,600. 
Even  If  BOG  were  funded  at  Its  maximum 
level  of  approximately  $1  billion,  we  would 
have  in  this  sample  23  of  the  25  receiving 
awards  In  the  amount  of  $17,500,  an  amount 
smaUer  than  we  have  had  In  the  past.  Of 
course,  if  one  believes  that  It  wUl  be  as  easy 
to  obtain  loans  from  commercial  banks  as  It 
has  been  to  allocate  NDSL  dollars,  the  Rut- 
gers students  should  not  fare  too  badly  al- 
though a  number  of  them  wUl  be  hurt  in 
one  way  or  another  because  of  changes  in  the 
packaging  of  aid.  ^  ,     * 

I  was  told  by  one  student  In  Newark  last 
Wednesday  that  she  went  to  a  commercial 
bank  to  get  a  loan  and  the  bank  mformed 
her  that  before  she  could  get  a  loan  she 
would  have  to  have  a  deposit  In  the  bank  in 
the  amount  of  $500.  Of  course,  she  did  not 
have  the  $500  to  put  into  the  bank  In  order 
to  get  a  loan.  Art  estimates  that  we  wiU  be 
sending  an  additional  thousand  students 
into  the  commercial  loan  market  to  borrow 
about  $1.5  mUllon  In  loans.  One  of  my  major 
concerns  Is  the  Impact  this  wUl  have  on  the 
banks,  and  the  Impact  the  banks  will  have 
on  the  students. 


THE  WEST  FRONT 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
regard  to  the  continuing  discussion  con- 
cerning the  extension  of  the  Capitol's 
West  Front,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  submit  the  comments  of 
Mr  (jeorge  E.  Hartman,  Jr.,  a  close  and 
concerned  friend  who  also  happens  to 
be  one  of  Washington,  D.C.'s  most  dis- 
tinguished architects: 
Notes  on  the  Problem  of  the  West  Front 
OF  THE  Capitol 

We  are  now  approaching  the  lOOth  an- 
niversary of  the  first  proposal  to  extend  the 
West  Front  of  the  Capitol,  which  was  Ini- 
tiated by  Thomas  U.  Walters,  when  the  un- 
conventional character  of  this  elevation  first 
became  apparent  with  the  completion  of  the 
dome.  There  Is  however,  an  important  dif- 
ference between  the  current  proposal  to  de- 
stroy the  last  remaining  facade  of  the  ori- 
ginal Capital  now  144  years  old.  and  Walt- 
ers' plan  of  1874.  At  that  time  the  West 
facade,  completed  In  1829.  was  less  than 
fifty  years  old.  Walters  himself  had  added  the 
two  wings  In  the  1850s  and  the  dome  during 
1856-65.  It  was  only  logical  that  he  and 
his  immediate  successors  would  propose 
bringing  the  building  Into  a  traditional 
classical  balance  by  extending  the  West 
front.  However,  this  possibly  was  perma- 
nently abandoned  with  the  addition  of  the 
Olmstead    terraces    In    1884-92. 

During  the  1880s  Olmstead  made  several 
studies  for  extensions  to  the  West  front  be- 
fore deciding  on  the  West  terraces.  In  fact. 
his  surviving  drawings  show  almost  every 
variation  ever  proposed  by  anyone.  Including 
the  suggestions  of  Bullfinch.  Walters  ana 
Clark,  in  addition  to  his  own.  These  studies 
ranged  from  major  extensions  of  the  facade 
to  mere  face  lifts  achieved  through  the  addi- 
tion cf  pediments.  The  terraces  as  built  did 
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not  allow  or  provide  for  any  extension  of  the 
West  front.  Why  did  Olmstead,  whose  far- 
sighted  vision  was  large  enough  to  Include 
the  design  of  Central  Park  In  New  York  City, 
not  allow  for  the  extension  of  the  facade 
when  he  executed  the  west  terraces? 

The  answer  lies  in  an  analysis  of  the  West 
elevation  itself.  Walters'  dome  Is  by  far  the 
most  prominent  and  Important  aspect  of  the 
Capitol.  Since  Capitol  HUl  falls  off  rapidly  to 
the  West,  any  addition  would  project  into 
the  sight  lines  of  the  dome  when  seen  from 
below  and  lessen  the  present  dramatic  visual 
Impact  of  the  dome   when   seen   from   the 
West.  Furthermore,  any  addition  would  tend 
to  unify  the  center  with  the  two  wings  and 
integrate  the  entire  structure  Into  one  mas- 
sive block.  To  see  this  effect,  compare  the 
regularity  of  the  existing  East  elevation  with 
the  articulation  of  the  existing  West  facade, 
while   realizing   that   the   current   proposal 
pushes  parts  of  the  West  front  as  far   in 
front  of  the  wings  as  It  now  is  behind  them. 
The  current  massing  of  the  Capitol  Is  the 
result  of  a  most  fortunate  series  of  accidents 
as  are  many  of  the  world's  most  successful 
monuments.  It  ranks  with  Renwlck's  Smith- 
sonian. Mullet's  State  War  and  Navy  Build- 
ing and  Melg's  Pension  Building,  as  being 
of  unquestionable  aesthetic  value.   No  one 
would  any  longer  seriously  propose  demolish- 
ing the  Smithsonian  to  regularize  the  Mall, 
nor  remodeling  the  Executive  Office  Building 
to  make  It  match  the  Treasviry.  Contempo- 
rary planning  does  not  require  stylistic  con- 
tinuity through  the  purging  of  the  past.  The 
West    elevation,    deliberately    preserved    for 
over  a  hundred  years  following  Olmstead's 
aesthetic  decision,  should  not  be  destroyed 
through   the   relentless   demands   for   space 
and  efficiency,  and  then  Justified  as  being  the 
realization  of  Walters'  original  plan. 

The  very  real  ^requirements  for  additional 
space  can  be  met  in  other  ways.  Certainly, 
the  current  space  requirements  can  be  suc- 
cessfully met  without  sacrificing  the  West 
front.  Like  It  or  not,  this  building  is  now 
a  monument,  albeit  a  working  monument, 
and  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  an  efficient  or 
economical  monument.  Any  extension  or  al- 
teration we  make  to  this  building  wlU  be- 
come a  symbol  of  our  attitude  toward  our 
heritage. 

The  most  immediately  apparent  alternative 
to  the  extension  of  the  West  front,  is  the 
development  of  an  underground  complex 
underneath  Capitol  HUl.  Because  It  will  not 
be  seen,  it  offers  the  unprecedented  advan- 
tage of  allowing  a  symmetrical  building  to 
respond  to  an  unsymmetrical  program.  This 
approach,  together  with  a  much  needed  re- 
modeling and  better  utilization  of  existing 
spaces  promises  to  provide  enough  additional 
space  for  the  foreseeable  future.  This  was 
clearly  not  the  case  In  the  extension  of  the 
East  front  and  Is  no  more  likely  with  that 
of  the  West.  Since  the  majority  of  the  space 
behind  the  proposed  West  facade  would  not 
have  windows  in  any  event,  and  is  alreswly 
spread  over  4  to  7  levels,  it  already  requires  a 
constant  reliance  on  an  elaborate  system  of 
high  speed  elevators.  If  the  same  space  were 
dug  into  the  hill  alongside  the  House,  the 
majority  of  the  offices  would  be  nearer  the 
floor  in  terms  of  walking  distance  and  travel 
time  than  they  would  be  in  the  extended 
West  front. 

Furthermore,  It  Is  unquestionably  less  ex- 
pensive to  build  and  operate  underground 
facilities  than  It  Is  similar  ones  above  ground. 
This  development  Is  also  consistent  with 
meeting  the  service  and  communication 
needs  of  the  entire  Capitol  Hill  complex 
while  simplifying  the  problems  of  the  exist- 
ing surface  traffic. 

Moreover,  it  Is  a  thoroughly  contemporary 
solution  which.  whUe  providing  exactly  the 
space  that  Is  needed  where  it  is  needed.  Is 
also  completely  compatible  with  and  even 
respectful  of  the  past. 
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The  proposed  expansion  of  the  West  front 
is  hlstoricaUy,  aesthetically  and  monetarily 
wasteful,  and  Is  therefore  uneconomical  in 
the  f  uUest  sense  of  the  word.  We  recommend 
that  the  West  front  be  restored  as  soon  as 
possible  and  all  new  construction  deferred 
until  It  can  be  integrated  Into  a  long-range 
plan  for  all  of  Capitol  Hill. 


SOVIET    FORCES    IN    EASTERN    EU- 
ROPE STILL  POSE  GREAT  DANGER 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  22,  1973 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if,  in  our 
rush  to  reduce  our  commitments  abroad, 
we  unilaterally  Mvithdraw  all  or  part  of 
our  forces  from  Europe,  without  mean- 
ingful concessions  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
it  could  lead  to  a  tragedy.  Any  U.S.  forces 
withdrawn  would  obviously  retiim  to  the 
United  States,  while  any  Soviet  forces 
withdrawn  would  only  pull  back  into  the 
western  part  of  the  U.S.S.R.  In  approach- 
ing the  preliminary  discussions  on  mu- 
tual   and    balanced    force    reduction — 
MBFR— with  the  U.S.S.R.,  we  should  in- 
sist on  realistic  withdrawals  on  their  part. 
Soviet  divisions  are  almost  entirely  orga- 
nized for  a  quick  strike  combat  role,  while 
allied  strategy  depends  upon  mobiliza- 
tion and  American  reinforcement.  If  we 
do  not  achieve  something  better  than  a 
l-for-l  ratio  of  withdrawal,  the  Soviet 
Union    will    retain    a   clear    and    pres- 
ent superiority  with  which  to  psychologi- 
cally cow  Europe  into  submission — more 
so  after  the  withdrawal  of  any  American 
units.  The  Soviets,  for  their  part,  have 
stressed    that    any    such    asymmetrical 
formula  is  imacceptable  to  them.  An  arti- 
cle that  just  appeared  Sunday  in  the  Star 
and  Daily  News  by  Jeffrey  Record,  points 
out  clearly  the  dangers  we  face  in  this 
regard.  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

SOVIET  Force  Designed  for  Blitzkrieg 

(By  Jeffrey  Record) 
Since  It  assumed  office  In  1069,  the  Nixon 
administration  has  confronted  growing  do- 
mestic and  international  pressures  to  reduce 
the  number  of  U.S.  troops  In  Europe.  Those 
troops — some  300.000  of  them — not  only  con- 
tribute heavily  to  America's  imbalance  of 
payments  abroad  but  also  appear  to  a  war- 
weary  public  and  to  many  congressional  crit- 
ics an  anachronism  in  a  Europe  presumably 
capable  of  protecting  Itself. 

So  far  the  White  House  has  successfully 
parried  demands  for  withdrawals.  The  Presi- 
dent has  quite  correctly  asserted  that  any 
unilateral  abridgement  of  U.S.  combat  power 
in  Europe  would  Irreparably  weaken  NATO's 
ability  to  defend  Itself.  The  foundation  of 
that  assertion  Is  a  recognition  that  the  na- 
ture of  Soviet  military  might  on  the  conti- 
nent has  remained  basically  unchanged  de- 
spite a  definite  and  much-heralded  thawing 
of  relations  between  East  and  West. 

Indeed,  It  Is  the  character  and  not  the  fact 
of  Soviet  military  power  In  Europe  that  has 
generated  unease  in  the  West  since  the  close 
of  the  Second  World  War.  The  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  was  created  In  1949  to 
counter  that  power.  The  preliminary  discus- 
sions on  mutual  and  balanced  force  reduc- 
tions (MBFR)  now  underway  In  Vienna  in- 
vite the  prospect  of  diminishing  It. 
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My  purpose  here  Is  not  to 
trlcate  complexities  of  MBFR  or 
possible  means  of  achieving  It,  bu ; 
certain  aspects  of  Soviet 
tary  power  In  Europe  which 
rise  to  suspicion,  mistrust  and 
the  part  of  NATO,  and  to  which 
conference  must  of  necessity 
would  focus  upon  the  size, 
structure  of  ground  forces, 
deployed    In    central    Europe    ( 
Front,  or  NATO  Center),  the  aren^ 
military  confrontation  on  the 

Three  basic  conclusions  emerg* 
size  of  Soviet  ground   forces  in 
grossly  disproportionate  to  their 
poses;  (2)  their  structure  reveals 
for  offensive  and  not  defensive  m 
atlons;  and,  (3)  truly  "balanced" 
tlons  will  require  a  contraction 
Soviet  military  power  far  In  excels 
NATO  may  safely  entertain  for  its 

Perhaps    the    most    significant 
between  NATO  and  the  Soviet 
respective   assessments   of   the 
future  conflict  In  Europe.  In  sharj) 
to  NATO's  doctrinal  and  structural 
on  protracted   war,   Warsaw   mil 
(which  for  all  practical  purposes 
military  power),  is  postured  for  a 
tense  conflict  of  perhaps  no  more 
weeks. 

Warsaw    Pact    (Soviet)    mllltari 
calls  for  the  speedy  conquest  of 
ter  by  means  of  a  massive 
krleg — regirdless  of  whether  or 
weapons   are    employed    or   of    th 
stances  attending  the  outbreak 
ties.   Tactical  guidelines  established 
Soviet  General  Staff  for  armored 
late  initial  penetrations  of  up  to 
meters,  and  subsequent  daily 
of  40  to  80  kilometers. 

Motorized  rifle  units  are  to  folloV 
Ing  armor,  encircling  and  moppii  ig 
malnlng  pockets  of  resistance.  The 
such  a  strategy  Is  clear  to  overru 
Europe  before  NATO  can  mobilize 
tlally  greater  resources. 

The  size,  disposition  and 
Viet   and   Warsaw   Pact   forces 
adherence  to  the  doctrine  of 
maignitude  of  the  Russian  garrlsoi , 
em  Europe  (31  divisions)   Is 
portlonate  to  any  conceivable 
for    either    maintenance    of    the 
political  preponderance  in  the 
defense  from  external  attack. 

The  concentration  of  20  crack 
East  Germany  suggests  that  they 
the  cutting  edge  of  any  major 
thrust  into  NATO  Center  and  that 
mary  axis  of  advance   would  be 
North    German    Plain.    A    rapid 
turning   movement   here   could 
off  the  VS.  and  West  German 
are  located  well  forward  of  the 

Not  only  Is  the  terrain  there 
suitable  for  swift  armored 
the   more   mountainous   topograph^ 
south,   but   also  Soviet   forces 
East  Germany  are  closer  to  such 
tlves  as  the  Rhine  and  the 
than   are   Soviet   forces  deployed 
along  the  Central  Front. 

The  structure  of  the  Russian 
Eastern  Europe,  no  less  than  its 
and    inordinate    size,    indicates    r 
establishment    designed    for    highly 
offensive  operations  at  the  theater 

A  major  manifestation  of  this 
quick-win  is  the  high  ratio  of  combat 
port  troops  maintained  at  the 
estimated  at  between  3  and  4  to  1. 
80  percent  of  Soviet  divisional 
allocated  to  combat  functions  and 
percent  Is  aassigned  to  suport 
an  extraordinary  ratio  cletu-ly  favoije 
Intensive   war,    since    a   protracted 
would    compel    support-poor 
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forces  to  rely  Increasingly  on  Inferior  and 
less  manageable  civilian  transportation  and 
supply  resources. 

In  fact,  from  a  purely  logistical  stand- 
point a  war  of  extended  duration  would  be 
doubly  disadvantageous  for  the  Soviet  alli- 
ance because  it  would  be  confronting  NATO 
formations  on  the  battlefield  whose  relatively 
low  ratio  of  combat  to  support  troops  (about 
3 :2  at  the  divisional  level)  Is  designed  to  sus- 
tain combat  for  much  longer  periods  of  time. 

The  Warsaw  Pact's  emphasis  on  combat  at 
the  expense  of  support  Is  graphically  re- 
vealed m  the  high  proportion  of  tanks  In 
their  divisions.  For  example,  of  the  31  Soviet 
divisions  stationed  in  Eastern  Europe,  16  are 
armored:  all  of  the  remaining  16  are  motor- 
ized rifle  divisions  possessing  an  unusually 
large  number  of  tanks. 

The  USSR's  strong  reliance  on  tanks — In- 
herently offensive  weapons — Is  reflected  In 
the  high  ratio  of  tanks  to  men.  Although 
the  number  of  men  in  a  Soviet  armored  divi- 
sion (8,400)  Is  less  than  half  that  assigned  to 
a  U.S.  armored  division  (17,500),  the  former 
fields  324  tanks  while  the  latter  counts  eight 
fewer.  Thus  the  1 :54  tank-men  ratio  for  the 
U.S.  is  exactly  50  percent  of  the  1:27  ratio 
maintained  by  the  USSR.  With  respect  to 
mechanized  infantry/motorlsied  rifie  divi- 
sions, the  figures  are  216  tanks/ 16,000  men 
for  the  V3.  versus  188  tanks/10,500  men  for 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Additional  evidence  of  an  offensive  short- 
war  posture  includes  the  Warsaw  Pact's  power 
to  mobilize  and  deploy  rapidly  extra  military 
formations  along  the  Central  Front  and  Its 
relUince  on  a  unit  replacement  system. 

Warsaw  Pact  mobilization  and  deployment 
capabilities  opposite  NATO  Center  are  for- 
midable. At  no  expense  to  its  formations  de- 
ployed along  the  Sino-Russlan  border,  the 
Soviet  Union  can  double  the  number  of  Its 
divisions,  tanks,  and  men  now  available  in 
Eastern  Europe  for  immediate  combat  against 
NATO  within  30  days,  and  almost  triple  them 
within  120  days. 

The  key  to  the  USSR's  capacity  for  such 
swift  mobilization  Is  its  reliance  on  cadre 
rather  than  simple  reserve  units  to  augment 
its  combat-ready  forces.  In  addition  to  65 
full-strength  divisions  the  Soviet  Army  mus- 
ters almost  100  divisions  In  lesser  stages  of 
readiness,  over  60  of  which  are  stationed 
within  relatively  easy  reach  of  central  Europe. 

Unlike  VS.  reserve  formations,  which  are 
composed  entirely  of  part-time  and  In  many 
cases  poorly  trained  soldiers  (thus  requiring 
larger  periods  of  p)ost-moblllzation  training), 
Soviet  cadre  divisions  are  a  combination  of 
active,  full-time  personnel  and  comparatively 
well-drilled  reservists. 

Non-Soviet  armed  forces  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  vary  with  respect  to  pollltcal  reliability, 
and  It  Is  questionable  whether  even  active 
Hungarian  and  Rumanian  units  would  be 
employed  to  bolster  a  Pact  buildup.  At  a 
minimum,  however,  the  Warsaw  pact  should 
be  able  to  count  on  an  additional  Czecho- 
slovaklan  and  11  Polish  divisions  within  the 
first  month  following  the  decision  to  mo- 
bilize. 

NATO's  capacity  to  offset  the  Pact's  ability 
to  mobilize  and  deploy  additional  military 
power  In  central  Europe  during  the  crucial 
first  120  days  of  buildup  Is  at  best  marginal. 

Notwithstanding  the  greater  size  of  NATO 
divisions  and  the  generally  recognized  quali- 
tative superiority  of  the  alliance's  major 
weapon  systems  (particularly  tanks  tind  air- 
craft) over  those  of  the  adversary.  NATO  Is 
currently  Incapable  of  maintaining  even  a 
1:2  ratio  of  divisions,  main  battle  tanks,  and 
combat  troops  vis  a  vis  the  Pact  during  most 
stages  of  the  first  four  months  of  mobiliza- 
tion. Yet  achievement  of  this  ratio  Is  con- 
sidered essential  by  many  analysts  for  an 
effective  forward  defense,  which  In  turn,  Is 
a  prerequisite  for  protracted  war. 

Twenty  and  one-third  non-U.S.  NATO  dlvl- 
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slons  are  currently  allocated  to  NATO  Center. 
Yet,  even  drawing  upon  a  large  portion  of 
their  national  forces  not  formally  committed 
to  the  alliance,  together,  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  Great  Britain,  Canada,  West 
Germany  and  France  probably  could  not  add 
more  than  15%  additional  divisions  within 
120  days. 

The  central  weakness  of  NATO's  mobiliza- 
tion potential,  however.  Is  the  Inability  of 
the  United  States — the  ultimate  source  of 
major  reinforcement  for  the  alliance — to 
mobilize  its  own  reserves  at  a  pace  equivalent 
to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  United 
States  currently  maintains  4 ',3  divisions  on 
the  continent.  The  3%  divisions  based  in  the 
continental  United  States  but  earmarked  for 
European  contingencies  could,  of  course,  be 
deployable  to  NATO  within  60  days  as  could 
perhaps  another  three  divisions  drawn  from 
the  U.S.  strategic  reserve  and  the  Marine 
Corps.  National  Guard  and  regular  service 
reserves,  however,  are  not  considered  deploy- 
able  for  at  least  four  months.  Indeed,  some 
recent  studies  have  concluded  that  a  mini- 
mum of  200  days  would  be  required  before 
reserve  divisions  could  be  made  combat- 
ready. 

Thus  there  exists  the  very  real  prospect 
that  the  Warsaw  Pact's  potential  military 
power  may  be  fully  mobilized  before  the  first 
reserve  division  from  the  United  States  could 
reach  the  continent. 

A  final  Indication  of  the  Pact's  quick-vic- 
tory stance  Is  Its  use  of  the  unit  system  of 
replacement.  Restoring  combat  losses  on  a 
unit  rather  than  an  Individual  basis  permits 
greater  amounts  of  men  and  equipment  to  be 
tf^nsported  to  the  front  and  In  a  much 
shorter  time.  The  unit  system  Is  much  more 
suited  for  a  short.  Intense  confilct  than  Is 
NATO's  Individual  replacement  scheme. 

By  sending  forward  entire  units  rather 
than  single  Individuals,  the  Pact  can  offset 
the  high  attrition  rates  projected  for  a  brief, 
decisive  war  In  Eiurope  and  at  the  same  time 
avoid  much  of  the  tedious  paperwork  In- 
herent In  NATO's  method  of  replacement. 

This  terse  analysis  of  certain  aspects  of 
Soviet  military  power  in  Europe  suggests  a 
number  of  conclusions.  First,  the  size  of  both 
deployed  and  mobillzable  Soviet  armed 
forces  on  the  continent  far  surpasses  that 
necessary  to  serve  Russian  security  Interests 
In  Europe.  Existing  forces  are  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  protect  Eastern  Europe  against  a 
NATO  which.  In  its  current  posture,  provides 
no  offensive  threat  to  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

More  importantly,  with  respect  to  the 
maintenance  of  Soviet  political  preponder- 
ance In  Eastern  Europe.  It  Is  questionable 
whether  even  a  token  military  presence  In 
that  region  is  necessary  to  Insure  Moscow's 
ability  to  Intervene  forcibly  In  the  affairs  of 
Individual  Pact  states.  For  example,  the  ab- 
sence of  a  Soviet  military  presence  in  Czecho- 
slovakia in  1968  did  not  hinder  the  USSR's 
capacity  for  a  lightning  occupation  of  that 
country  and  replacement  of  its  "deviant"  re- 
gime. Conversely,  the  presence  of  Soviet 
forces  has  proved  no  guarantee  of  Immunity 
from  antl-Sovlet  uprisings  such  as  those  that 
erupted  In  East  Germany  in  1953  and  In  Hun- 
gary three  years  later. 

Second,  notwithstanding  Moscow's  preten- 
sions to  the  contrary,  the  structure  of  these 
forces  Indicates  that  they  were  designed  for 
an  offensive  campaign.  "This  Is  not  to  Imply 
that  a  war  Is  on  the  horizon  or  even  that  the 
prospect  of  conflict  is  not  remote,  particu- 
larly m  an  era  of  budding  detente  between 
the  United  States  and  the  USSR.  It  Is  to  say, 
however,  that  a  disturbing  disparity  exists 
between  the  stated  rationale  of  the  Soviet 
garrison  In  Eastern  Europe  and  its  actual 
posture. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  MBFR,  no  agree- 
ment can  be  satisfactory  to  the  West  that 
does  not  call  for  significantly  disproportion- 
ate reductions  In  Russian  ground  forces  since 
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anything  approaching  a  one-to-one  stand- 
down  would  reduce  NATO's  already  marginal 
ability  to  sustain  a  successful  forward  de- 
fense of  Western  Europe. 


RIGHTS  ADVOCATE  TROUTMAN 
DIES 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  22.  1973 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  we  in 
this  Chamber  all  have  the  benefit  of  men 
among  those  we  represent  who  serve  as 
friends,  counsels,  critics,  and  advisers 
simultaneously.  So  it  is  in  my  case. 

There  are  many  in  Georgia  upon  whom 
I  rely  for  help  and  for  guidance.  These 
people  come  from  all  walks  of  life  and 
from  different  regions  of  Georgia.  They 
often  hold  divergent  views. 

I  valued  none  of  my  friends  more  close- 
ly than  Robert  B.  Troutman,  Sr.,  of 
Atlanta,  who  died  there  last  week. 

Mr.  Troutman  was  a  prominent  attor- 
ney of  our  largest  city,  but  he  was  a  man 
whose  influence  was  felt  statewide.  He 
came  upon  the  Georgia  scene  at  a  time 
when  his  State  and  his  people  were  un- 
dergoing one  of  their  most  trying  periods. 
He  has  always  stood  by  us,  and  the  devo- 
tion and  understanding  he  gave  to  Geor- 
gia have  earned  him  the  respect  of  all. 

I  personally  admired  this  man  as  a 
humanitarian,  with  the  interests  and 
rights  of  each  person  ever  in  his  mind. 
He  was  one  of  ttie  most  responsible  citi- 
zens we  have  had  in  Georgia,  and  his 
contributions  to  the  general  well-being 
were  manifold.  His  interests  and  accom- 
plishments were  diverse. 

Mr.  Troutman  was  also  a  principal  or- 
ganizer of  the  foimdation  which  bears 
the  name  of  our  late  deceased  colleague, 
Richard  B.  Russell.  His  support  brought 
about  a  foundation  honoring  a  great 
American  and  preserving  the  spirit  in 
which  Senator  Russell  lived. 

I  will  sorely  miss  Bob  Troutman,  as  will 
many,  many  others.  I  ask  that  the  news- 
story  which  appeared  in  the  Atlanta 
Journal  following  his  death  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)   Journal.  Mar.  16. 

1973] 

Rights  Advocate  Troutman  Dies 

Robert  B.  Troutman.  Sr.,  one  of  Georgia's 

most  prominent  attorneys  and  one  of  the 

early  advocates  of  voluntary  desegregation. 

died  Thursday.  He  was  82. 

The  cause  of  Troutman's  death  was  not 
announced  but  he  was  stricken  with  heart 
problems  in  1958  and  had  been  111  for  some 
time. 

A  Rosary  will  be  said  at  7:30  p.m.  Friday  at 
Patterson's  Spring  Hill  Chapel  and  the  fu- 
neral will  be  at  10  a.m.,  Saturday  at  Sacred 
Heart  Catholic  Church.  Burial  will  be  In 
Westvlew. 

For  more  than  50  years  Troutman  practiced 
law,  becoming  president  of  the  Atlanta  Bar 
Association  in  1926  and  president  of  the 
Georgia  Bar  Association  20  years  later.  At 
the  age  of  80  he  still  worked  at  his  law  office. 
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He  specialized  In  business  law,  working  on 
behalf  of  some  of  Georgia's  largest  corpora- 
tions. 

Much  of  Troutman's  personal  life  was  de- 
voted to  community  and  religious  work.  He 
was  honored  by  Pope  Paul  VI  and  by  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews. 

In  1963,  when  he  was  73,  Troutman  was 
named  by  Mayor  Ivan  Allen  to  a  special  com- 
mittee to  seek  voluntary  desegregation  of 
Atlanta  businesses  and  public  accommoda- 
tions. His  special  task  was  to  promote  Job 
opportunities  for  blacks  in  various  busi- 
nesses, including  some  of  his  clients. 

The  following  year,  as  he  accepted  the  sil- 
ver "brotherhood"  medallion  presented  by  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
Troutman  said  he  found  It  possible  to  go 
much  further  In  life  by  treating  persons  "all 
as  God's  children  seeking  to  find  their  way 
home,  too."  In  1966  Pope  Paul  VI  honored 
him  with  the  cross  "for  the  church  and  the 
Pope." 

Troutman  cooperated  with  many  Atlantans 
at  various  levels  to  promote  better  commu- 
nity and  racial  relations.  One  Atlanta  priest 
described  him  as  a  "princely  man"  who  was 
Involved  with  "everything." 

Troutman  was  born  Nov.  26.  1890  at  Rome, 
attended  public  schools  In  small  towns  in 
North  Georgia,  received  his  bachelor's  degree 
from  the  University  of  Georgia  In  1911  and 
his  law  degree  (LLB)  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity In  1914.  He  was  admitted  to  practice 
law  in  Georgia  that  year,  taught  law  at 
Emory  University  in  1916,  served  In  World 
War  I,  then  resumed  teaching  in  addition 
to  a  law  practice. 

In  the  1950s  Troutman  was  one  of  the 
lawyers  who  tried  to  help  Georgians  adapt 
to  the  1954  VS.  Supreme  Covirt  decision  end- 
ing the  "separate  but  equal"  school  systems. 
In  an  emotional  atmosphere,  he  urged  mod- 
eration. 

Troutman  made  It  clear  that  be  disagreed 
with  the  decision.  But  he  also  said  he  dis- 
agreed with  laws  which  forced  segregation. 
The  solution,  he  said,  was  "freedom  of 
choice."  This  concept  was  later  adopted 
widely  in  the  South. 

"No  government  has  the  power  to  compel 
the  members  of  one  race  to  associate  with 
the  other  .  .  ."  Troutman  said  on  Law  Day, 
1956,  at  the  University  of  Georgia.  "The 
white  people  resent  the  court's  compulsory 
integration.  And  the  Negro  resents  the  com- 
pulsory segregation  of  the  state  laws. 

"PVeedom  of  choice  removes  the  cause.  It 
eliminates  the  compulsion  which  each  race 
resents." 

Troutman  urged  fellow  lawyers  to  seek  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  racial  question,  and 
asked  them  to  "make  the  machinery  of  Jus- 
tice work."  He  added.  "It  is  your  supreme 
duty  to  see  that  every  individual  citizen,  re- 
gardless of  race  or  creed,  shall  receive  Justice 
under  the  law." 

Troutman  believed  that  the  South  had  a 
good  opportunity  to  lead  the  way  In  racial 
relations.  "We  are  the  testing  ground."  he 
said,  "as  to  whether  two  races  can  work  and 
live  side  by  side  in  peace  and  Justice  to  all." 

Survivors  are  his  widow,  Mrs.  Nellie  Hood 
Troutman;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Thomas  Bock- 
man  of  Atlanta;  a  son,  Robert  B.  Troutman 
Jr.  of  Atlanta;  a  sister,  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Wil- 
son of  Athens;  and  a  brother,  Henry  B. 
Troutman  of  Atlanta. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  22,  1973 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sunday  marks  the  55th  anniversary  of 
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the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the 
Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic. 

Instead  of  a  happy  event  and  a  time 
for  celebration  as  it  should  be,  it  is  un- 
fortunately a  sad  reminder  that  during 
the  past  half  century  the  Soviet  regime 
has  deliberately  and  persistently  tried 
to  erode  Byelorussian  traditions,  culture, 
education,  and  self-identity. 

The  All-Byelorussian  Congress  met  in 
December  1917,  in  the  city  of  Miensk, 
and  on  March  25,  1918,  proclaimed  the 
Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic.  Un- 
fortunately, the  new  state  was  unable  to 
enjoy  its  sovereignty  for  long.  The  Rus- 
sian Communists,  in  a  display  of  naked 
imperialism,  invaded  Byelorussia. 

On  March  25,  1918,  the  highest  aspira- 
tions of  the  Byelorussian  people  for  a 
free  and  independent  life  were  fulfilled. 
Today,  March  25  is  a  symbol  of  a  dynamic 
spiritual  force  for  Byelorussian  Inde- 
pendence which  unites  all  Byelorussians 
wherever  they  may  be.  The  desire  of  the 
Byelorussian  people  for  their  national 
freedom  has  not  perished.  The  fight  for 
Byelorussian  independence  is  the  fight 
of  all  the  captive  nations. 


THE    55TH    ANNIVERSARY    OP 
BIELARUSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 


OF    ILLINOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  22,  1973 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  March 
25  is  the  55th  anniversary  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  of  Bielarus.  We 
in  the  U.S.  Congress  have  been  elected 
by  a  free  people  and  therefore  we  have 
an  obligation  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
focus  the  world's  attention  on  the  con- 
ditions imder  which  the  Bielarusian  peo- 
ple are  forced  to  live  and  speak  out  most 
energetically  in  behalf  of  their  freedom. 
A  statement  of  commemoration  from 
the  Bielarusian  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee of  Chicago  follows: 
Statement  of  the  Bielarusian  Coordinatino 
CoMMrPTEE  OP  Chicago,  III. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  65th  Anniversary 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  Bie- 
larus, the  Bielarusian  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee of  Chicago.  Illinois,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Byelorussian  American  National  Council 
of  Chicago,  the  Whlteruthenlan  (Byelosrus- 
slan)  American  Association  in  Illinois  and 
the  Bielarusian  American  Youth  Organiza- 
tion In  the  State  of  Illinois,  wishes  to  focus 
the  attention  to  the  plight  of  the  Bielarusian 
people  under  the  Soviet  Russian  occupation 
and  to  speak  for  their  rights  and  their  free- 
doms. 

The  Bielarusian  Coordinating  Committee 
of  Chicago,  Illinois,  accuses  the  Soviet  Rus- 
sian government  of  depriving  the  Bielarusian 
people  of  their  independence  and  of  practic- 
ing genocide  against  the  Bielarusian  people 
in  the  manner  and  form  which  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  On  March  25,  1918,  the  Bielarusian  peo- 
ple have  let  their  Intention  known  to  the 
entire  world  by  proclaiming  their  country  a 
free  and  Independent  Democratic  Republic 
of  Bielarus,  but  Russia  deprived  the  Biela- 
rusian people  of  their  Independence  by  Im- 
posing upon  them  the  Soviet  brand  of  gov- 
ernment, which  was  proclaimed  at  the  City 
of  Smolensk  on  January  1.  1919,  and  Is  known 
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as  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 
russta  today. 

2.  In    1945   Byelorussia   was 
become  a  signatory  member  of 
Nations,  of  which  she  still  Is,  but 
Soviet  government  has  denied  th( 
the   Bielaruslan   people    to   rule 
and  establish  direct  diplomatic 
other  countries. 

3.  All  policies  of  the  Russian 
today    are    directed    toward 
natural  resources  and  population 
russla  and  at  destruction  of  all 
cultural  traces  and  distinctions  of 
ruslan    people    by    transforming 
ruslan.  cities  and  towns  Into 
slan    settlements    while    "encou: 
native    Bielaruslan    population    to 
"voluntary"  residence  In  other 
torles  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

4.  The  Bielaruslan  people  have 
Jected  to  Intensive  Russlanlzatlon 
Russian  masters,  who  are  the  rullnj 
of   the  population   In  Byelorussia 
represent  the  Bielaruslan  people 
foreigners,   giving   the   Impression 
Blelaruslans  are  same  as  the 
result   of   the   presence   of  the 
Blelarus.  the  Bielaruslan  people  are 
of  the  use  of  their  language  In 
scientific     and     cultural 
schools   with    the   exception    in 
areas  only   where   the  Bielaruslan 
ts  still  allowed. 

To  accommodate  the  Russian 
Blelarus  even  further,  the  schools 
tlons.    museums,    libraries,    theatres 
streets  and  even  collective  farms 
untarlly"  assume  the  names  of 
munlst  and  Tsarist  dignitaries 
and  other  heroes,  and  the 
Bielaruslan  architecture  are  being 
and    buildings    In    typical   Russian 
classical  style   are  erected   In  theli 

The  percentage  of  newspapers 
publications  in  the  Russian  language 
mated  at  BO'^r  for  the  983.000 
in   Byelorussia,   but   the   native 
population,  which  numbers  7.290, 
Ing  to  the  Soviet  census  of  1970, 
only  15':"c  of  all  of  the  publlcatloni 
language. 

5   Soviet  Russia,  which 
the  name  of  the  USSR  or  the  Soviet 
claims    that    all    peoples    and 
treated  as  equal  partners  In  the 
but    this    principle    does    not    appl^ 
Bielaruslan  people.  If  this  were 
talented   Blelaruslans   would   be 
travel  to  other  parts  of  the  world 
sians  do.  but  this  privilege  does  noi 
them.   We  have  not  seen  any 
ruslan    scholars,    scientists    and 
eluded  in  the  exchange  programs 
United  States  though  quite  a  few 
visited  in  Minsk  and  performed 
thermore.    why    are    the 
products    made    in    Byelorussia 
proper     identification     and    credit 
abroad  labeled  as  made  in  USSR 

6.   Over   the   years  of  the  Soviet 
domination  in  Blelarus  the 
pie  have  shown  their  opposition 
structlon  of  their  national  life  by 
slan  overlords  and  for  turning 
a   mere   administrative   province 
and  as  a  result  of  that  over  6 
them  were  annihilated  and 
unreliable  and  dangerous  elements 
Soviet  state. 

In  view  of  the  above  stated  facts 
the   genocide   of   the   Bielaruslan 
Soviet  Russia,  the  Bielaruslan 
Committee   of   Chicago,   Illinois 
every  freedom-loving  human  being 
in  defense  and  on  behalf  of  the 
people  and  their  basic   human   r 
freedom  from  Russia. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

also  informed  me  of  their  concern  that 
the  proper  designation  of  Bielarus  has 
not  been  generally  known,  and  I  quote 
from  the  committee's  letter: 

Though  our  native  country  is  known  as 
Byelorussia  In  English,  we  reject  this  termi- 
nology as  Incorrect  and  confusing  our  people 
with  the  Russians.  In  the  first  place,  we  do 
not  like  the  "erzatz" — one-half  of  the  word 
being  the  original  Bielaruslan  while  another 
half  a  Russianized  English  translation  of  the 
ending  "rus."  which  properly  means  Ru- 
thenla  and  not  Russia.  Secondly,  the  English 
name  for  Blelarus  was  not  the  choice  of  the 
Bielaruslan  people  but  was  introduced  by  the 
Russians,  and  presumably  Stalin,  when  the 
United  Nations  was  established  and  Bleiarus 
wEis  allowed  to  become  a  signatory  member. 
We,  therefore,  feel  that  the  words  Blelarus 
In  its  original  form  for  the  country  and  Bie- 
laruslan and/or  Blelaruslans  for  the  people 
are  best  suited  and  most  proper  and  should 
be  used  to  describe  our  native  country  and 
the  people  as  opposed  to  the  terms  of  Byelo- 
russia and  Byelorussians,  which  in  our  opin- 
ion, should  be  used  only  when  speaking  of 
the  present  Russian  Imposed  Soviet  regime 
In  Blelarus. 

I  am  privileged  to  join  those  Americans 
of  Bielaruslan  descent  in  the  11th  Con- 
gressional District,  which  I  proudly  rep- 
resent, in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  all 
over  the  Nation  as  they  speak  out  in 
common  concern  for  the  plight  of  the 
people  of  Bielarus  and  rededicate  them- 
selves to  hasten  the  day  when  human 
dignity  and  justice  may  again  flower  in 
Bielarus. 
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BUSING,   TRUE  OR  FALSE 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  22,  1973 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  judging  by 
my  mail,  most  of  my  constituents  seem 
to  share  my  general  feeling  that  cross- 
district  busing  is  not  an  acceptable  meth- 
od of  achieving  any  educational  piupose, 
including  desegregation  of  the  schools. 

Once  in  a  while.  I  hear  from  a  constitu- 
ent who  believes,  I  think  sincerely,  that 
you  cannot  oppose  busing  unless  you  are 
a  racist  yourself.  I  am  always  sorry  to 
see  peoples  motives  impunged,  but  in  this 
case,  of  course,  I  find  it  particularly 
painful. 

Recently,  the  noted  Washington  Post 
columnist.  William  Raspberry,  who  Is 
most  emphatically  not  a  white  racist — 
who  is,  in  fact,  neither — wrote  a  column 
about  busing  which  I  thought  expressed 
my  point  of  view  very  well. 

As  Mr.  Raspberry  points  out: 

Some  people  are  against  busing  because 
they  are  against  integration:  no  doubt  about 
it.  But  some  are  opposed  to  busing  because 
they  are  opposed  to  busing;  because  they 
think  there  is  social  and  educational  valid- 
ity to  the  neighborhood  school;  because  they 
believe  there  Isn't  anything  at  the  end  of  an 
unnecessary  bus  trip  to  Justify  the  economic, 
social  and  educational  costs. 

Or,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  put  it  another  way, 
the  best  of  ends  do  not  justify  Improper 
means. 

I  am  inserting  Bill  Raspberry's  column 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 


Busing,  True  ob  False 
(By  William  Raspberry) 

The  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  wants 
to  believe  that  opposition  to  public  school 
busing  has  Its  almost  exclusive  source  in 
Ignorance  and  bigotry. 

And  so  It  reads  the  results  of  a  recent  pub- 
lic opinion  poll  to  "prove"  exactly  that. 

It  finds  bigotry  (and  insincerity)  in  the 
fact  that  two-thirds  of  those  polled  say  they 
favor  Integration  as  a  national  objective, 
while  only  21  per  cent  offer  general  support 
for  busing. 

It  finds  Ignorance  In  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  resfwndents  missed  most  of  seven  true- 
false  questions  about  busing. 

And  It  finds  hope  In  the  fact  that  the  peo- 
ple who  did  best  on  the  true-false  questions 
tended  to  favor  busing  more  than  those  who 
scored  poorly. 

With  that  sort  of  Interpretation,  It  Is  per- 
fectly natural  to  conclude  that  the  way  to  sell 
busing  to  the  American  people  Is  to  Inform 
the  Ignorant,  expose  the  insincere  and  Iso- 
late the  bigot. 

Well,  maybe.  But  the  commission's  con- 
clusions don't  necessarily  flow  from  the 
Opinion  Research  Corp.  poll. 

I  have  a  suggestion.  Let  Opinion  Research 
put  a  pair  of  questions  to  the  staff  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission:  (1)  As  a  national 
objective,  do  you  favor  racially  integrated 
neighborhoods,  that  Is,  neighborhoods  popu- 
lated by  both  blacks  and  whites  together? 
(2)  Would  you  favor  laws  or  court  orders  re- 
quiring that  families  residing  In  neighbor- 
hoods that  are  too  white  or  too  black  be 
forcibly  relocated  to  other  neighborhoods  In 
order  to  achieve  neighborhood  Integration? 

My  guess  is  that  the  staffers  would  say 
Yes  to  Question  No.  1  and  No  to  Question 
No.  2.  Yet,  when  the  questions  were  put  not 
in  terms  of  neighborhoods  but  of  schools  and 
evoked  the  same  yes/no  responses,  the  Com- 
mission read  It  as  bigoted  and  Insincere. 

The  Ignorance  test  involved  questions  re- 
lating to  the  status  of  court  decisions,  the 
approximate  percentages  of  chllden  now 
being  bused  for  desegregation,  the  Impact 
of  desegregation  on  white  students'  test 
scores,  the  comparative  safety  of  riding  a  bus 
or  walking  to  school  and  the  relative  cost  of 
busing. 

Most  people  missed  most  of  the  questions, 
although  nearly  half  answered  correctly  that 
busing  is  safer,  statistically,  than  walking  to 
school.  But  what  does  that  mean?  Except 
for  one  question,  the  Impact  of  desegregation 
on  white  test  scores,  it's  hard  to  see  how  In- 
forming the  ignorant — that  Is,  teaching  peo- 
ple the  right  answers — would  make  the 
slightest  difference  In  their  attitudes  toward 
busing. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission,  needless  to 
say.  feels  otherwise. 

"Too  often  public  ofiBclals,  educational 
leaders  and  members  of  the  mEiss  media  have, 
unthinkingly,  accepted  the  criticism  and 
I>as8ed  on  the  slogans  of  busing  opponents 
without  troubling  to  examine  the  evidence." 

And  the  people,  In  their  Ignorance,  have 
rejected  busing. 

Well,  maybe  the  pec^le  aren't  so  ignorant 
after  all.  Some  people  are  against  busing  be- 
cause they  are  opposed  to  integration;  no 
doubt  about  It.  But  some  are  opposed  to  bus- 
ing because  they  are  opposed  to  busing:  be- 
cause they  think  there  is  social  and  educa- 
tional validity  to  the  neighborhood  school; 
because  they  believe  that  there  Isn't  anything 
at  the  end  of  an  unnecessary  bus  trip  to 
Justify  the  economic,  social  and  educational 

C06tS. 

Desegregation  Is  a  racial  Issue,  but  It  Is  a 
tragic  mistake  to  suppose,  as  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  and  perhaps  the  NAACP  ap- 
parently supp)Ose,  that  opposition  to  busing 
Is  a  bigoted  position. 

Such  a  supposition  might  explain  why,  in 
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the  recent  poll,  only  17  percent  of  the  white 
respondents  said  they  would  be  willing  to 
send  their  children  to  a  better  school  in  a 
neighborhood  where  most  residents  were  of 
the  other  race.  But  now  explain  why  only  49 
per  cent — less  than  half — of  the  nonwhltes 
questioned  said  they  would  be  willing  to  send 
their  children  to  that  better  school? 

"The  public  is  clearly  confused,"  the  Com- 
mission asserts.  "The  people  have  been  mis- 
led. They  believe,  for  example,  that  the 
Constitution  should  not  be  amended  to  limit 
desegregation  [favored  by  only  30  per  cent] 
but  that  It  Is  all  right  for  Congress  to  restrict 
the  courts'  power  to  order  busing  (57  per 
cent]." 

Only  lawyers  Immersed  in  civil  rights  and 
constitutional  law  would  be  confused  by  that 
seeming  contradiction. 

The  poll  results,  taken  altogether,  seem  to 
me  to  make  a  clear  (and  not  at  all  discourag- 
ing) declaration  of  what  Americans,  black 
and  white,  see  as  a  reasonable  racial  posture : 

There  should  be  no  return  to  racial  segre- 
gation. In  fact,  remains  an  important  na- 
tional goal.  But  it  is  not  the  overriding  goal, 
to  be  achieved  no  matter  what  the  cost.  And 
you  don't  have  to  be  a  separatist,  a  bigot  or 
a  Tom  to  feel  that  way. 


NATIONAL   PATRIOTIC   EDUCATION 

WEEK 


HON.  W.  S.  (BILL)  STUCKEY 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  22,  1973 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  October  12 
through  19  of  each  year  as  National  Pa- 
triotic Education  Week. 

This  particular  week  was  chosen  for 
its  significance  in  American  history.  Oc- 
tober 12  was  the  date  Columbus  discov- 
ered America.  October  19,  known  as 
Yorktown  Day,  marked  the  cessation  of 
the  American  Revolution  when  Cornwal- 
lis  surrendered  to  George  Washington. 

For  a  number  of  years  now,  we  have 
seen  patriotism  become  a  lukewarm  is- 
sue. However,  I  think,  as  our  POW's  well 
illustrated,  that  patriotism  is  not  dead 
in  this  country.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
majority  of  both  young  and  old  in  Amer- 
ica still  believe  in  honor,  integrity,  pa- 
triotism, religion,  and  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual to  practice  and  revere  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  laid  down  by  our 
founding  fathers. 

National  Patriotic  Education  Week 
would  be  a  time  in  which  especially  our 
young  people  could  discuss  and  reflect 
on  the  American  system  of  government — 
a  time  when  study  and  education  could 
focus  on  the  patriots  and  ideals  which 
have  created  and  sustained  our  great  Na- 
tion. The  young  in  our  country  are  play- 
ing an  increasingly  larger  role  in  gov- 
ernment with  the  advent  of  the  18-year- 
old  vote.  Therefore,  I  feel  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  they  have  an  increased 
awareness  of  the  processes  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, our  country's  rich  histoi^y  and 
the  remarkable  men  who  have  made  the 
United  States  the  great  Nation  it  is 
today. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

LOYALTY  PROGRAM  IN  TROUBLE 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  22,  1973 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 3  of  this  year,  I  submitted  to  the 
House  a  report  from  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Committee's  special  Loyalty-Se- 
curity Subcommittee  which  summarized 
both  the  background  and  findings  of  a 
2-year  examination  of  the  Federal  Civil- 
ian Loyalty  program. 

Following  publication  of  that  report, 
the  American  Security  Council  invited 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  that  sub- 
committee, my  esteemed  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Richardson  Preyer,  to  sum 
up  the  highlights  of  the  subcommittee 
report.  This,  in  turn,  was  published  in 
late  February  in  the  Council's  Washing- 
ton Report  newsletter  and  it  has  at- 
tracted extremely  favorable  and  rather 
widespread  reaction  from  the  Council 
readership. 

Judge  Preyer 's  summation  of  the 
study,  under  the  title  "Loyalty  Program 
in  Trouble,"  is  a  clear  and  concise  pres- 
entation of  a  highly  involved  subject, 
and  I  am  confident  that  every  Member  of 
this  House  will  find  his  remarks  enlight- 
ening. I,  therefore,  insert  it  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

Loyalty  Program  in  Trouble 

The  33  year-old  effort  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  keep  those  who  are 
hostile  to  Its  system,  laws  and  institutions 
off  the  Federal  payroll  is  In  serious  trouble. 
Some  Departments  and  Agencies  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  have  virtually  abandoned 
what  is  known  as  the  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployee loyalty-security  program.  Others 
barely  pay  it  lip-service.  And  those  that  do 
attempt  some  screening  indicate  they  are 
confused  by  a  wide  variety  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations, and  depend  on  Information  and  guid- 
ance which  is  no  longer  made  available  or 
which  they  are  not  trained  to  appraise.  The 
evidence  Indicates  an  estimated  95  per  cent  of 
the  Federal  civilian  work  force  may  be  es- 
caping an  effective  application  of  the  loyalty 
program. 

Many  government  security  and  personnel 
officers  do  point  with  varying  degrees  of  prid  ^ 
to  the  pre-employment,  full-field  investiga- 
tions required  of  applicants  for  Jobs  having 
access  to  classified  material  of  a  "orltical- 
sensitlve"  nature.  But  the  headlines  of  Octo- 
ber. 1972.  even  opened  that  portion  of  the 
loyalty-security  program  to  serlcus  question. 

It  was  October  29,  1972,  when  Charles  A. 
Tuller — a  48  year-old  Commer:e  Department 
official — stepped  out  of  an  Eastern  Airlines 
plane  which  he  and  two  sons  together  with 
a  friend  had  hijacked  to  Havana.  In  five  days 
leading  up  to  that  moment.  Tuller  and  his 
companions  are  charged  with  shooting  and 
killing  an  Arlington.  Virginia,  policeman  and 
a  bank  manager,  wounding  a  women  teller 
while  attempting  a  holdup,  killing  an  airline 
ticket  agent  ip  Houston,  and  threatening 
some  30  Atlanta  Washington-bound  pas- 
sengers from  Texas  with  death  during  the  air 
piracy  flight  to  Cuba. 

Tuller  was  a  $26,000  per  year  GS-15  with  a 
"critical-sensitive"  clearance.  While  one  has 
a  right  to  douDt  that  any  Loyalty-Securlly 
Program  could  have  anticipated  Tuller's  ulti- 
mate madness,  the  fact  is  there  Is  ample  evi- 
dence it  .should  have  worked  against  his  con- 
tinued employment  by  the  U.S.  government. 
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Investigation  since  Tuller's  crime  spree 
shows  the  man  had  long  and  loudly  pro- 
claimed to  co-workers,  neighbors  and  other 
associates  that  he  thought  the  United  States 
was  a  "fascist  state"  in  need  of  a  violent  revo- 
lution. He  especially  admired  such  com- 
munist revolutionaries  as  Mao  Tse-tung  and 
the  late  Che  Guevara.  And  he  publicly  in- 
sisted that  Fidel  Castro's  Cuba  was  the  only 
"free"  place  in  the  world. 

Extreme  as  Tuller's  case  was.  the  fact  re- 
mains that  no  one  in  the  Federal  government 
today  knows  Just  how  many  who  share  his 
ideological  views  may  be  drawing  a  govern- 
ment paycheck  while  working  to  destroy  us 
from  within.  Presumably  the  number  is 
small,  but  it  Is  known  that  among  the  vast 
numbers  of  employees  not  presently  covered 
by  the  Loyalty-Security  Program,  there  are 
some  who  belong  to  organizations  seeking 
the  overthrow  of  the  U.S.  government  by 
unlawful  means. 

IN    THE    POSTAL    SERVICE 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service,  for  instance,  has 
admitted  It  has  employees  who  belong  to 
the  Communist  Party — USA.  the  Trotskyit* 
Communist  Socialist  Workers  Party  and  its 
youth  arm.  the  Young  Socialist  Alliance,  and 
to  other  revolutionary  groups.  Most  other 
branches  of  the  Executive  establishment 
confess  they  frankly  have  no  Idea  whether 
any  of  their  employees  are  subversive  or 
maintain  membership  In  organizations  rec- 
ognized as  subversive. 

A    2-VEAR    INQUIRY 

In  a  two-year  Inquiry  conducted  by  a 
House  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  prior 
to  the  Tuller  escapade  it  was  found  that 
not  a  single  Federal  civilian  employee  has 
been  suspended  or  fired  on  loyalty  grounds 
for  the  last  five  years  and  perhaps  for  an 
even  longer  time.  Many  personnel  and  ad- 
ministrative officers  testified  It  would  be  al- 
most Impossible  to  fire  on  the  basis  of  a 
loyalty  question. 

From  the  Civil  Service  Commission  on 
down  through  the  ranks  of  the  Federal  em- 
ployment service,  the  Loyalty -Security  pro- 
gram is  in  such  disarray  that  when  the  issue 
oj  loyalty  is  indicated,  it  is  resolved  under 
the  catch-all  "suitability"  (that  is.  other 
than  loyalty)  category  with  respect  to  Fed- 
eral employjnent.  It  is  the  bureaucracy's  way 
of  brushing  "loyalty"  under  the  proverbial 
rug. 

HOW   DID    THE   LOYALTY -SECURITT   PROGRAVT 
BECOME    SUCH    A    SHAMBLES? 

In  the  first  place,  the  Program  Is  based 
on  a  patchwork  quilt  of  laws.  Executive  Or- 
ders and  regulations  which  began  with  pas- 
sage of  the  Hatch  Act  in  August  of  1939. 
Section  9A  of  that  Act  made  it  unlawful  for 
the  United  States  to  employ  anyone  having 
"membership  in  any  political  party  or  or- 
ganization which  advocates  the  overthrow  of 
our  constitutional  form  of  government  in 
the  United  States."  Persons  fcund  to  be  In 
violation  of  this  section  were  to  be  Immedi- 
ately removed   from  government  service. 

The  need  for  such  legislation  had  been 
growing  throughout  the  decade  of  the  1930's 
as  the  spectre  of  subversion  Increased  with 
the  growing  threat  of  Nazi  Germany.  Fascist 
Italy,  and  totalitarian  Japan,  and  with  the 
spread  of  the  world  ccmmunist  movement 
from  headquarters  in  Star.n's  Kremlin. 

Congressional  investigations  led  to  the 
193S  enactment  of  the  Foreicn  Agents  Reg- 
rstratlon  Act,  the  Hatch  Act  and  the  Smith 
Act  of  1940 — all  aimed  at  protecting  Amer- 
ica from  alien  forces  at  home  and  abroad. 

With  the  advent  of  World  War  II.  Con- 
gress authorized  the  Departments  o'  Siatc 
and  War.  plus  the  Coast  Guard,  to  surpend 
and  remove  any  employee  considered  to  be 
a  threat  to  national  security. 

After  World  War  II  and  in  the  face  of  a 
growing  threat   to  our  intf rnal   security  by 
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the  World  Communist  Movement 
by  the  SoTlet  Union,  the  late  President 
man  announced  In  1947  he  was 
Ing   Executive   Order   9835    to   exclude 
verslves  from  Federal  employmen 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Clill 
The    Order    established     Investlgi  itlve 
screening  programs  to  accompllsi  i 
nounced  objective. 

In  August  of  1950,  an  Act  was 
creasing  to  eleven  the  number 
ments  and  Agencies  which  could 
suspend  and,  after  hearing,  dlsmlis 
ployee  whose  retention  was  deeme<  I 
slstent  with  the  "Interests  of  thi 
security." 

At  the  same  time,  the  Internal 
of  1950  which  established  the 
tivltles  Control  Board  was  passed 
the  public  of  the  names  and  mode 
tlon  of  communist  organizations 
the  employment  of  members  who  b^l 
Moscow-controlled  organizations. 

In     1953,     President     Elsenhow* 
President  Truman's  Order  by  Issuing, 
stead.  Executive  Order  10450,  imposing 
the  "head"  of  each  Department 
cy   the   responsibility   for   establi^ing 
maintaining  an  "effective  program 
that  the  employment  and  retention 
ployment  of  any  civilian  officer  or 
"is  clearly  consistent  with  the 
the  national  security." 
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There  was  criticism  that  some  o. 
guage  used  In  building  the  base  o 
Security  Program  laws,  regtilatlon  i 
rectives  was  full  of  ambiguities  anc 
In  1956,  the  Supreme  Court  (Cole 
351  U.S.  536)  held  that  the  August 
did  not  clearly  define  "national 
could  only  be  applicable  to  "sensl^ve 

As  the  recent  Report  of  the 
curity  Committee's  Subcommittee 
alty -Security  noted: 

".  .  .  the  decision  had  both  an 
and  a  long-range  impact  upon  the 
of  the  Loyalty-Security  program 
diate  Impact  was  to  nullify  pendln 
ings  and  a  number  of  actions  which 
taken  during  the  previous  3  years 
cles  were  compelled   to  restore 
to  employment  and  to  award  back 
cess  of   8579,000.   The   decision's 
result  was  even  more  serious.  Slnw 
of  the  decision,  there  has  literally 
implementation     by    the 
Agencies  of  a  loyalty  program  with 
nonsensltlve    positions    under    E. 
despite  the  fact  that  nonsensltlve 
are  said  to  embrace  not  less  than 
of  the  total  civilian  Federal  work 

Regrettably,  the  Justice 
attempted   to  reform  or   amend 
which  the  Court  had  termed  both 
form  and   ambiguous. 

The   Order  was   amended   In 
however. 

In  1971,  President  Nixon  tried  to 
life  and  meaning  Into  the  progran 
placing  Executive   Order   10450 
one — E.  O.  11605 — extending  new 
Jurisdiction    to    the    Subversive 
Control  Board.  The  Board  had 
non-functioning  because  of  crlpplpig 
rulings  and  the  failure  of  national 
tratlons  for  more  than  a  decade 
something   to  do. 

The  Nixon   Order  was 
lenged  in  the  Congress  as  being 
tlonaV  since  it  appeared  that  the 
was  attempting  to  delegate  special 
a  creation  of  the  Legislative  Branch 
benefit  of  any  legislative  sanction 

An  effort  was  made  In  the  last 
to  give  the  Nixon  Order  a  leglslatjlve 
date   but   the   measure    (HJl. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  House  only  to  die  In  the  Senate.  With  the 
advent  of  the  93rd  Congress  In  1973,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  submitted  a  proposed  budget  for 
Fiscal  Year  1974  calling  for  an  end  to  all 
funding  of  the  SACB. 

Even  though  the  SACB  had  become  a  hol- 
low shell —  albeit  through  no  particular  fault 
of  Its  own  making — It  did  represent  the  one 
instrument  which  was  originally  designed 
to  characterize  communist  organizations  and 
to  provide  some  measuring  stick — at  least  as 
to  that  category  of  subversion — when  apply- 
ing the  Loyalty-Security  program.  The  vacu- 
um thus  effected  by  the  abolition  of  SACB 
points  up  the  growing  disintegration  of  the 
machinery  the  government  needs  to  cope 
with  Federal  employment  security. 

COtTRT    STRIKES    THE    LOYALTT    OATH 

However,  what  prompted  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Committee  to  launch  Its  sweeping 
examination  of  the  Loyalty-Security  Pro- 
gram In  1971  W£is  a  number  of  court  deci- 
sions bearing  upon  the  maintenance  of  the 
program.  These  culminated  in  Stewart  vs. 
Washington,  301  P.  Supp.  601  (1969),  a  deci- 
sion of  a  three-Judge  District  Court  Invalida- 
ting provisions  of  the  revised  Hatch  Act  re- 
quiring the  taking  of  a  loyalty  oath  as  a 
condition  of  Federal  employment,  and  Boorda 
vs.  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board,  421 
P.  2d  1142  (1969),  a  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 
Invalidating  those  provisions  of  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Act  authorizing  the 
Identification  of  members  of  Communist- 
action  organizations. 

In  Its  Report,  the  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee observed : 

"It  was  a  curious  fact  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  took  no  appeal  from  the  lower 
court  decision  In  Stewart  although  in  this 
case  Important  provisions  of  an  act  of  Con- 
gress (5  U.S.C.  333  and  7311)  were  struck 
down  which  required  that  an  Individual  be 
denied  office  or  employment  In  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  or  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  unless  he  executed  an  affidavit 
that  1)  he  does  not  advocate  'the  ovrethrow 
of  our  constitutional  form  of  government,' 
and  2)  Is  not  a  member  of  an  organization 
'that  he  knows  advocates  the  overthrow  of 
our  constitutional  form  of  government.'  Of 
equal  significance  was  the  unexplained  re- 
fusal of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  (397  U.S.  1042)  to  review  the  decision 
in  Boorda.  In  that  case  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals had  held  that  the  disclosure  of  Com- 
munist Party  membership  was  'constitu- 
tionally protected'  by  the  First  Amendment, 
except  for  those  who  Join  'with  the  specific 
Intent  to  further  Illegal  action.*  In  voiding 
provisions  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act  on  that  basis,  the  Court  of  Appeals 
had  In  effect  overruled  a  prior  and  contrary 
decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Itself.  In 
Communist  Party  vs.  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board.  467  U.S.  1  (1961) ,  the  Supreme 
Court  had  as  lately  as  1961  expressly  upheld 
the  registration  provisions  of  Section  7  of 
that  Act  requiring  the  disclosure  of  officers 
and  members  of  Communlst-actlon  organiza- 
tions." 

Representatives  of  24  principal  Depart- 
ments and  Agencies  of  the  Executive  Branch 
were  asked  to  appear  before  the  subcommit- 
tee to  testify  on  the  actual  operation  of  the 
Loyalty-Security  Program. 

The  subconamlttee  directejl  its  principal 
attention  to  five  points  of  Interest : 

1.  Whether  or  not  the  Departments  and 
Agencies  in  which  nonsensltlve  positions  have 
been  designated  have  established  any  proce- 
dures for  the  application  of  a  loyalty  program 
to  such  positions; 

2.  The  extent  to  which  reliance  is  placed 
on  the  Attorney  General's  list  of  subversive 
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organizations,  which  has  not  been  updated 
since  1955; 

3.  The  extent  of  damage  to  the  program  by 
Stewart  vs  Washington,  and  other  decisions 
by  the  courts; 

4.  Any  recommendations  Departments  and 
Agencies  might  have  for  strengthening  the 
program  through  remedial  legislation,  or 
other  means; 

5.  Whether  anyone  known  to  be  a  past  or 
present  member  of  such  organizations  as 
the  Communist  Party — USA,  Socialist 
Workers  Party,  and  Progressive  Labor  Party 
was  on  the  Federal  payroll. 

SUBCOMMITTEE'S  FINDINGS 

Six  thousand  pages  of  testimony  later,  the 
Subcommittee  was  able  to  reach  a  number 
of  general  conclusions,  the  more  outstanding 
of  which  were  enunciated  as  follows: 

"The  subcommittee  finds  that  the  Depart- 
ments and  Agencies  have  virtually  abandoned 
the  practice  of  postappolntment  dismissals 
on  loyalty  grounds.  This  failure  in  the  post- 
appointment  program  is  pointed  up  in  two 
decisive  conditions  which  we  have  found  to 
exist:  1)  The  bulk  of  the  Departments  and 
Agencies  in  which  nonsensltlve  positions  have 
been  designated  have  not  established  regula- 
tions to  Implement  dismissals  from  non- 
sensitive  positions  on  loyalty  grounds,  and 
2)  they  are  not  utilizing  loyalty  grounds  as 
a  basis  for  dismissals  from  sensitive  positions 
under  the  'national  security'  regulations 
which  they  have  established.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  there  Is  no  effort  whatsoever  to 
exclude  disloyal  persons  from  Federal  em- 
ployment, but  it  la  apparent  that  whatever 
remains  of  the  loyalty  program  is  principally 
confined  to  preappolntment  exclusions,  and 
hence  to  applicants  for  sensitive  positions 
only,  a  limitation  under  which  the  program 
cannot  fully  attain  its  objectives. 

"Co-exlstlng  with  the  system  of  divided 
responsibilities  for  the  exclusion  and  removal 
of  persons  on  loyalty  grounds  Is  the  absence 
of  centralized  direction  and  authority  for 
Its  overall  coordination  and  enforcement. 
In  the  Judgment  of  the  subcommittee,  this 
absence  of  centralized  direction  is  doubtless 
a  major  contritnitlng  factor  to  those  failures 
which  appear  to  exist  In  the  administration 
of  the  program.  Certainly  the  failure  to 
reform  the  overall  program  following  Cole  vs. 
Young,  the  failure  of  the  Departments  and 
Agencies  to  update  and  maintain  appro- 
priate Implementing  regulations,  the  absence 
of  uniformity  in  standards  and  practices, 
the  delays  -and  bypassing  of  responsibilities 
In  loyalty  adjudications,  the  failure  In  ob- 
vious cases  to  dismiss  disloyal  persons  from 
nonsensltlve  positions.  Inadequacies  in  in- 
vestigative or  applicant  forms  or  question- 
naires, the  failure  to  appeal  lower  court 
decisions  adversely  affecting  the  program, 
and  generally  the  uneven  capacity  and 
expertise  among  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ments and  Agencies  in  the  application  of 
the  program,  are  all  in  some  measure,  we 
believe,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  basic  weakness 
in  the  organization  of  the  program. 

"At  the  present  time,  preappolntment 
(the  term  Is  herein  used  Interchangeably 
with  'preemployment')  investigations  are 
required  only  with  respect  to  applicants  for 
appointment  to  sensitive  positions,  and,  as 
to  such  positions,  the  scope  of  the  Investiga- 
tion Is  dependent  upon  the  characterization 
of  the  position  as  critical-sensitive  or  non- 
crltlcal-sensltlve.  As  delineated  in  the  Macy 
letter  of  November  18,  1965,  to  which  we 
have  previously  referred,  preappolntment 
investigations  are  not  conducted  for  access 
to  'non-sensitive'  positions.  A  full  field  pre- 
appolntment investigation  is  now  generally 
required  for  access  to  critical-sensitive  posi- 
tions and  a  minimum  preappolntment  NAC 
for  access  to  non-crltlcal-sensltlve  positions. 
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We  are  not  In  agreement  with  this  arrange- 
ment. 

"In  our  view  a  minimum  degree  of  pre- 
employment  investigation  should  be  man- 
datory for  access  to  all  positions,  Including 
those  generally,  although  not  always  accu- 
rately, described  as  non-sensitive.  We  regard 
such  preappolntment  investigations  as 
essential  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  loyalty 
program." 

The  entire  scope  of  the  subcommittee 
Inquiry  has  led  to  a  number  of  recommen- 
dations which  may  be  instituted  by  execu- 
tive action  without  the  necessity  for  legisla- 
tion. This  does  not  preclude  the  desirability 
for  legislation,  especially  now  that  the  SACB 
has  been  phased  out  of  existence  effective 
June  30.  1973. 

The  full  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
is  now  studying  a  number  of  proposals  to 
supply  Congressional  authorization  for 
strengthening  the  Loyalty-Security  Program. 

SUBCOMMITTEE'S  CONCLUSIONS 

The  Report  concludes  "that  the  deficiencies 
In  E.  O.  10450,  under  which  the  present 
loyalty  and  security  programs  were  author- 
ized and  were  to  be  maintained,  are  so  per- 
vasive that  we  do  not  recommend  the  reten- 
tion of  the  Order  with  such  extensive 
patchwork  as  would  be  required  to  correct 
them.  We  thus  recommend  the  immediate 
revocation  of  E.  O.  10450  and  its  replacement 
by  a  comprehensive  order  establishing 
similar  loyalty  and  security  programs  on  the 
basis  of  specified  standards." 

Minimal  standards  and  procedures  would 
call  for  the  appointment  and  retention  of 
Federal  clvUlan  employees  on  the  basis  of  an 
investigation  to  determine  suitability  on 
loyalty  and  security  grounds.  The  extent  of 
such  an  Investigation  wovild  be  governed  by 
the  degree  of  sensitivity  in  the  position  under 
consideration  and  the  degree  of  adverse  effect 
an  occupant  of  the  position  could  have  on 
national  security  or  on  the  mission  of  the  De- 
partment or  Agency  concerned. 

"The  minimum  degree  of  investigation  for 
appointment  to  all  positions  within  the  De- 
partments and  Agencies  should  consist  of  a 
NACI,  or  national  agency  check  with  in- 
quiries. Full  field  investigations  shall  be  re- 
quired for  appointment  to  sensitive  posi- 
tions, and  for  appointment  to  any  position 
with  re.";pect  to  which  a  NACI  discloses  infor- 
mation raising  questions  as  to  the  applicant's 
loyalty. 

"No  person  should  be  appointed  to  or  em- 
ployed in  any  position  with  respect  to  whom 
a  NACI  has  not  been  made  and  the  results 
favorably  determined,  or  prior  to  the  comple- 
tion of  a  full  field  investigation  In  those 
instances  where  the  NACI  reveals  unfavorable 
information  as  to  the  applicant's  loyalty. 

"No  person  shall  be  employed  in  any  posi- 
tion designated  as  sensitive  prior  to  the  com- 
pletion of  a  full  field  Investigation  and  a 
favorable  determination  made  of  its  results. 

"Suitability  standards  for  employment  and 
retention  in  employment  In  the  Federal  civil 
service  shall  be  promulgated  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  under  rules  established 
by  the  President,  and  shall  be  applicable  to 
all  Departments  and  Agencies.  Such  suitabil- 
ity standards  shall  include  the  specification 
of  minimum  standards  of  suitability  for  em- 
ployment on  loyalty  and  security  grounds. 

"No  person  shall  be  employed  or  retained 
in  any  position,  whether  or  not  sensitive,  as 
to  whom  there  is  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to 
his  loyalty  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

"All  administrative  and  other  personnel 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  the  con- 
duct of  investigations,  review  of  Investiga- 
tive reports,  evaluation  and  adjudication  of 
suitability  of  employment  or  retention  In 
employment  on  loyalty  and  security  grounds, 
and  hearings  In  connection  therewith,  shall 
be  required  to  have  a  minimum  degree  of 
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training  and  experience  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties,  and  shall,  in  particular,  be 
knowledgeable  by  reason  of  study,  training, 
or  experience  of  concepts  of  ideological  sub- 
versive organizations,  their  diversity,  leader- 
ship, and  semantics,  their  organizational,  re- 
cruitment, and  indoctrination  techniques 
and  practices,  their  propaganda,  agitation, 
and  confiict  doctrines,  their  objectives, 
strategies,  and  tactics. 

"The  Civil  Service  Commission,  with  the 
participation  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation and  other  appropriate  agencies,  shall 
establish  a  permanent  training  school  which 
shall  provide  instruction  in  depth  to  person- 
nel and  security  officers,  with  specific  em- 
phasis on  concepts  of  ideological  subversion 
and  the  foregoing  subjects,  as  well  as  other 
relevant  subjects  appropriate  to  the  duties 
to  be  performed. 

"There  should  be  established,  preferably 
In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  a 
central  loyalty-security  review  agency,  head- 
ed by  a  Director  who  shall  be  an  assistant 
to  the  President,  which  shall  be  composed 
of  persons  of  exceptional  judgment,  training 
and  experience  in  this  field.  It  shall  have  the 
function  and  authority  to  coordinate  and 
provide  for  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  minimum,  uniform  practices  and 
procedures  within  the  executive  agencies  In 
carrjrtng  the  loyalty  and  security  programs 
Into  effect.  In  the  performance  of  his  respon- 
sibility the  Director  should  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  President  which,  when  em- 
bodied In  regulations  or  directives  prepared 
by  the  Director  and  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent, shall  be  binding  upon  the  Department 
and  Agencies  concerned." 

NO  SENSE  OF  URGENCT 

Admittedly,  this  Is  the  very  least  that 
should  be  done  immediately,  and  yet  to  the 
dismay  of  the  subcommittee,  neither  the 
White  House  nor  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  Indicated  any  sense  of  urgency  In  re- 
buUdlng  the  Loyalty-Security  Program. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  this  situation 
changes  promptly  In  the  interest  of  pro- 
tecting the  Integrity  of  our  Civil  Service. 
Otherwise  the  government's  ability  to  defend 
Itself  against  penetration  by  those  with  sub- 
versive ties  and  attitudes  will  further  vitiate 
the  effectiveness  of  even  the  tattered  rem- 
nants of  the  Loyalty-Security  Piogram  which 
exists  today. 

It  Is  up  to  the  citizenry  of  this  nation 
who  concern  themselves  with  the  strength  of 
our  Internal  security  to  let  their  will  be 
known. 

Richardson  Preter, 
Member  of  Congress. 


BYELORUSSIAN   INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  SANDMAN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  22.  1973 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  March 
25  marks  the  anniversary  of  the  procla- 
mation of  independence  by  the  people  of 
Byelorussia. 

After  the  Byelorussian  people  declared 
their  independence,  they  were  able,  for 
a  few  brief  months,  to  live  according  to 
their  ideals  and  beliefs. 

The  Soviet  Government  which  now 
rules  the  Byelorussian  people  certainly 
does  not  represent  their  wishes  or  hopes, 
but  merely  serves  as  an  instrument  of 
oppression.  Thus,  the  Byelorussian  peo- 
ple suffer  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
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other  captive  peoples  of  communism  un- 
der a  cruel  dictatorship. 

As  thousands  of  American  citizens  who 
are  of  Byelorussian  ancestry  know,  their 
families  and  friends  still  in  Byelorussia 
have  no  freedom  to  express  their  deep 
and  individual  liberty.  Today  all  Ameri- 
cans join  with  our  fellow  citizens  of  Byel- 
orussian ancestry  In  renewing  our  own 
devotion  to  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
in  our  deeply  felt  hope  that  the  day  is 
not  far  off  when  the  people  of  Byelorus- 
sia as  well  as  people  everjTvhere,  can 
join  us  in  our  enjoyment  of  the  blessings 
of  freedom. 


PLIGHT  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  JEW 


HON.  MENDEL  J.  DAVIS 

OF    SOUTH   CAROLXNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  22,  1973 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  once  again  evidence  has  sur- 
faced pertaining  to  the  high  cost  of 
emigration  for  members  of  the  Jewish 
faith  in  Russia.  These  Jews  not  only  suf- 
fer a  monetary  loss,  but  mental  anguish 
as  well.  I  would  like  to  present  a  news- 
paper article  about  such  a  Soviet  citizen, 
Mr.  Alexander  Tiemkin.  Here  Is  a  man 
who  has  been  reduced  to  a  common 
criminal  in  the  eyes  of  the  Russians  sim- 
ply because  he  and  his  daughter  wish  to 
seek  a  new  life  In  Israel.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  see  fit  to  read  this  story, 
which  apparently  is  the  rule,  rather  than 
the  exception.  Perhaps  as  we  hear  more 
and  more  of  these  instances  of  maltreat- 
ment, we  might  finally  take  steps  to  bring 
them  to  halt. 

The  article  follows: 

Russian  Fights  for  Freedom 
(By  Dora  Ann  Reaves) 

For  Alexander  llemkln  being  a  Jew  in 
Russia  and  applying  to  leave  means  becoming 
a  criminal. 

Tiemkin,  a  43-year-old  physicist,  applied 
for  emigration  in  February  1972  and  was 
granted  an  exit  visa  In  November.  He  hEis  not 
left  because  his  daughter  was  refused  per- 
mission to  go  and  was  later  taken  from  him. 

On  March  8  he  was  Interviewed  by  tele- 
phone by  Theodrore  Levin  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  Soviet  Jewry  of  the  Charleston  Jewish 
Welfare  Fund. 

Tiemkin  related  that  when  he  applied  for 
an  exit  visa  he  gave  up  his  Soviet  citizen- 
ship. "That  in  Itself  is  considered  a  crime 
against  the  State." 

His  daughter  Marina  also  asked  for  per- 
mission to  give  up  her  citizenship,  but  never 
got  a  reply. 

"Marina  wants  to  go  to  Israel  and  she  con- 
siders Israel  her  homeland,"  Tiemkin  said. 
"Marina's  mother  is  categorically  against 
going  to  Israel  and  against  Jewish  culture 
and  anything  to  do  with  Judaism  or  Jewlsh- 
ness  ...  it  reached  to  a  point  that  she  filed 
for  divorce." 

When  Marina  and  her  father  went  to  pick 
up  their  visas  they  were  told  the  child  could 
not  leave  because  of  protests  of  her  mother. 

"On  the  seventeenth  of  January  they 
stripped  me  of  all  my  parental  rights."  Tiem- 
kin elaborated.  "My  parental  rlehts  were 
taken  away  because  of  my  behavior  against 
the  State  regarding  my  Infiuence  towards 
my  daughter." 

Specific  actions,  he  said,  were  Marina  eat- 
ing matzcs  on  Passover,  receiving  a  gift  from 
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him  for  Rosh  Hashanah,  wearing 
David  and  resigning  from  the 
Organization. 

"We  don't  even  have  to  go  Into 
Tlemkln    told   Levin.    "There   are 
things  that  I  could  list." 

TlemWn  said  that  the  trial  whlc|i 
deprived  him  of  hla  rights  was  a 
court." 

He  had  waited  from  8:30  a.m 
p.m.  and  there  were  supposed  to 
nesses  to  testify.  "It  was  a  closed 
the  entire  session  lasted  for  Ave  _ 
do  you  really  believe  that  three  Ju. 
analyze  In  five  minutes  whether  or 
a  fit  father." 

On  Feb.  22  he  appealed  and  In 
slon  his  appeal  was  denied. 

the    appeal    was    heard    his 

taken.  Both  the  closed  session  and 
ing  away  of  his  daughter  before 
were  violations  of  Soviet  law. 

The  child  was  taken  while 
staying  at  his  mother's  home 
burst  In,  he  said. 

"They  informed  us  that  they  w„ 
out  the  decision  of  the  courts  and  . 
me  of  my  parental  rights  and  the  r 
Marina  away  with  force.  .  .  .  She  i. 
and   yelled   for   help   and   physical  y 
them  back,  but  what  could  she 
these  enormous  roughnecks." 

Tlemkln  believes  his  child  has  _ 
In  a  concentration  camp  or  a  lunatl  c 
He  hasn't  seen  his  daughter  since 
taken  away  and  the  State  refuses 
anything  about  her. 

Now  he  can  only  wait. 

Levin  told  him  cables  have  beet 
Brezhnev,  Podgorny  and  Koslgyn.  . 
articles  could   be  put   In  the  pape^ 
radio  and  television  about  the  malt 
He  said  the  people  also  present  at 
view  would  write  and  are 
his  problems. 

Tlemkln  said,  "I  would  like  you 
that    these    are    not    problems- 
criminal  offenses  that  they  are  co 

"Give  my  regards  to  all  our 
United    States    of    America."    he 
"and  thank  you  very  much." 
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WELFARE  SCANDAL  I 


HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 

OP   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  22,  19^ 


Wiscon!  in 


Mr.    THOMSON    of 
Speaker,  our  welfare  system  L 
disastrous    this   year   when   no 
talking  about  it  as  it  was  last 
Ing  the  election  campaign.  For 
secutive  Congresses,  the  House 
ognized  the  imperative  need  foi 
and  pa.ssed  comprehensive 
islation  only  to  see  it  drastically 
and  effectively  killed  in  the  Senal  e 

The  abuses  and  failings  of  the 
system  which  called  forth  the 
impetus   for  reform   are  still 
Improvements  in  our  program  o 
ance  for  the  aged,  blind,  and 
have    left    the    basic    aid    to 
with   dependent   children  as 
offender. 

Surveys  have  shown  that  th? 
welfare  system  has  failed.  It  h 
the  taxpayers  by  permitting  w 
mismanagement  and  even  fraud , 
failed  the  recipients  by  its  d 
personal  supervision  by  social 
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and  Its  ineffectiveness  in  returning  the 
employable  to  useful  jobs. 

Nationally,  surveys  have  shown  that 
for  every  100  welfare  cases,  seven  should 
not  have  been  receiving  any  benefits,  14 
are  being  overpaid  and  eight  are  being 
imderpaid.  The  system  falls  those  who 
cannot  work,  those  who  will  not  work, 
and  those  taxpayers  who  pay  the  bills. 

For  the  past  3  weeks,  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  has  rim  a  series  of  articles  based 
on  a  3-month  investigation  by  two  of  its 
reporters  of  the  operation  of  the  Milwau- 
kee County  Welfare  Department.  Gene 
Cunningham  and  Stuart  Wilk  concluded 
that  about  $28  million  or  20  percent  of 
the  welfare  budget  which,  itself,  is  more 
than  half  the  total  county  budget,  was 
lost  through  welfare  cheating,  fraud,  or 
administrative  errors  last  year  alone.  An 
investigation  is  underway  now  in  that 
city. 

I  intend  to  Insert  these  articles  into 
the  Congressional  Record  during  the 
next  several  weeks  as  a  reminder  to  the 
Members  that  this  continuing  problem 
still  demands  our  attention. 
(Prom  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Feb.  26.  1973) 
Cheating.    Errors,    Praitd    Found — Welfare 

Waste  Bared — Cost  to  Pdblic  in  1972  Put 

AT  $28  Million 

(By  Gene  Cunningham  and  Stuart  Wilk) 

Note. — 3  Month  Investigation.  These  stories 
are  the  first  In  a  series  of  several  detailing 
conditions  in  the  County  Welfare  Depart- 
ment. They  are  the  result  of  a  three  month 
investigation  by  two  Milwaukee  Sentinel  re- 
porter. Miss  Gene  Cunningham  and  Stuart 
Wilk.  Miss  Cunningham  has  been  an  In- 
vestigative reporter  for  The  Sentinel  since 
1966.  She  has  reported  on  such  subjects  as 
gambling,  organized  crime,  conditions  in 
nursing  homes,  the  Milwaukee  County  In- 
firmary and  the  Mental  Health  Center's 
South  Division,  as  well  as  the  activities  of 
County  Board  Chairman  Richard  C.  Now- 
akovvskl.  Her  work  has  prompted  formal  in- 
vestigations by  various  governmental  units 
and.  in  some  cases,  led  to  corrective  action. 

Miss  Cunningham  was  named  1972  Wiscon- 
sin Newsman  of  the  Year  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
professional  Journalistic  society. 

Wilk  first  worked  for  The  Sentinel  in  1967 
as  an  Intern  reporter.  He  rejoined  the  paper's 
staff  in  1971  and  has  done  general  assign- 
ment reporting  and  reviewing.  Last  November 
he  spent  three  weeks  touring  Wisconsin's 
Indian  reservations  for  a  series  on  "The  Sons 
of  Weese-Coh-Seh." 

The  MUwaukee  County  Welfare  Depart- 
ment Is  wracked  with  fraud,  waste,  employe 
cheating,  mismanagement  and  the  confused 
bungling  of  bureaucracy. 

A  three  month  investigation  of  the  de- 
partment by  Milwaukee  Sentinel  reporters 
turned  up: 

Double  checks  Issued  to  welfare  recipients. 

Duplicate  payments  to  cover  recipients' 
bills. 

Food  stamps  and  bus  passes  sold  for  drink- 
ing money. 

Widespread  cheating  on  mileage  and  over- 
time by  department  prrployes. 

Admissions  by  employes  that  they  loaf,  play 
or  Just  "take  off"  dxring  work'nir  hours. 

Grants  for  as  miny  as  three  refrigerators 
given  to  one  recipient  In  less  than  four 
months. 

Welfare  checks  mailed  to  local  taverns. 

Rent  deposits  paid  by  the  department  on 
condemned  and  substandard  housing  for 
recipients. 

Housing  "Inspections"  made  by  telephone. 

Recipients  receiving  checks  under  two  or 
three  different  names. 

As  much  as  20  To  fraud  and  administrative 
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error,  amounting  to  an  estimated  $28  million 
In  1972. 

A  misunderstood  or  misused  application 
system  that  Invites  fraud. 

Policies  and  procedures  that  sound  good 
as  stated  by  department  administrators  but 
bear  little  resemblance  to  the  practices  of  the 
system  as  carried  out  by  caseworkers  and 
case  aides. 

Almost  100,000  persons  In  Milwaukee 
County  are  on  welfare — 1  out  of  every  10  of 
the  county's  one  million  population — at  a 
cost  this  year  of  $151.5  million. 

How  those  millions  of  dollars  get  to  those 
thousands  of  people  Is  a  story  marked  by 
waste,  fraud  and  administrative  error. 

It's  the  story  of  bureaucracy  gone  wUd — 
of  20  pounds  of  government  how-to-do-lt 
manuals,  of  a  breakdown  In  communications 
between  workers  and  administrators,  of 
snowstorms  of  paper  shuffling  and  of  a  sys- 
tem geared  to  quotas  and  quantities  rather 
than  efficiency  and  quality. 

As  one  County  Board  supervisor  put  it,  the 
welfare  department  has  become  "a  huge 
complex  beast." 

Its  regulations  and  procedures  are  man- 
dated from  above  at  the  federal  and  state 
level,  then  snarled  and  "Interperted  100  dif- 
ferent ways  by  100  different  workers,  "  as  one 
department  administrator  put  It. 

It's  an  operation  that  Invites  fraud — from 
within  and  without — and  It  gets  It. 

Caseworkers  and  aides  told  Sentinel  re- 
porters In  detail  how  they  cheat  the  depart- 
ment. 

It's  the  accepted  practice  In  some  divisions 
to  cheat  on  mileage  and  overtime  and  to 
loaf  or  "take  off"  during  working  hours,  they 
said. 

Some  employes  go  to  movies,  play  tennis, 
go  to  the  beach,  play  cards  or  read  right  In 
the  department,  or  Just  leave  and  go  home, 
they  said. 

The  department  rule  on  mileage,  thev 
said,  is  that  anyone  who  drives  40  miles  or 
more  a  day  on  the  Job  has  to  explain  wnere 
he  drove. 

As  a  result,  some  of  the  cheaters  file 
monthly  mileage  claims  reporting  that  they 
drove  39  mUes  practically  every  day,  they 
said.  Others  simply  "stretch"  their  mileage, 
they  said. 

Mileage  claims  on  file  at  the  County  De- 
partment of  Administration  bear  out  their 
claim.  A  number  of  employes  consistently 
reported  driving  39  miles  almost  every  day, 
with  only  occasional  shorter  distances 
thrown  In. 

The  department  pays  12  cents  a  mile  for 
mileage  traveled  on  the  Job. 

One  worker  .speculated  that  the  amount 
of  fraud  committed  by  department  employes 
is  -^lobably  greater  than  that  committed  by 
V.  clfare  recipients. 

It  all  costs — and  so  do  the  errors  and  mis- 
interpretations, some  of  which,  through 
practice,  have  almost  become  department 
pcUry. 

For  example — federal,  state  a'.d  local  wel- 
fare officials  insisted  that  case  nidc;  f.nil 
workers  can  and.  In  some  cases,  should  r;'.:es- 
tlon  applicants  for  welfare  when  the  infor- 
mation given  by  the  applicant  seems  un- 
truthful or  Inaccurate. 

B-;t  aides — and  they  are  the  ones  who  de- 
termine who  gets  on  welfare — insisted  thr.l 
they  are  prohibited  from  asking  questions. 
They  were  told  they  couldn't,  they  said. 

At  the  same  time,  and  perhaps  In  explanc- 
tlon  of  their  practice  of  doling  o'.;t  ^rc.  it.-; 
without  q'.iestlon,  the  aides  said  that  ti^ev 
rerelred  only  a  "minimum  amou--.t  of  train- 
ing" for  their  Jobs  and  that  there  Is  no  con- 
tinuing training  program  to  update  them  on 
regulations  nnrt  procedures. 

The  welfare  department  has  claimed  that 
It.s  fraid  rate  is  as  little  as  1  T  . 

Federal  and  county  officials,  fraud  Investl- 
Rptors  and  workers  In  the  departments 
Eccffe'i  at  that. 
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A  study  done  for  a  County  Board  commit- 
tee In  1970  established  that  the  rate  of  fraud 
and  department  error — "Inappropriately 
spent  funds,"  the  department  calls  It — actu- 
ally was  20'-c  m  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children,  the  largest  single  wel- 
fare category. 

There  has  been  no  fraud  study  since  that 
time,  the  department  said. 

The  20%  fraud  rate  Is  still  accurate  and  it 
exists  across  the  board,  not  just  In  one  cate- 
gory, said  Supervisor  WlUlam  E.  Nagel,  chair- 
man of  the  County  Board's  Welfare  and  Hu- 
man Resources  Committee. 

This  means,  he  said,  that  20^70  of  the  total 
welfare  budget  Is  being  "Inappropriately 
spent." 

That  20%  fraud  and  error  rate  last  year 
would  have  amounted  to  $28  million,  and 
this  year,  more  than  $30  mUllon — wasted. 

Just  a  fraction  of  that  amount  could  fi- 
nance a  program  for  the  detection  and  pre- 
vention of  fraud  and  error,  Nagel  said. 

Such  a  program  could  save  the  taxpayers 
"untold  millions  which  lurk  behind  the 
facade  of  deceit  and  administrative  error," 
he  said. 

The  County  Board,  Nagel  said,  has  not 
given  the  welfare  department  the  attention 
It  needs,  considering  that  It  Is  the  most 
costly  operation  in  the  county  budget. 

"It's  (the  department) .  a  mess,  but  I  can't 
Indict  the  whole  department.  But  it's  enough 
of  a  mess  that  everyone  should  be  concerned. 

"Any  private  business  with  this  much 
waste  and  Inefficiency  would  go  under.  We 
must  all  do  something  about  It,"  Nagel  de- 
clared. 

"I'd  like  to  see  It  more  efficient — to  take 
care  of  those  who  are  deserving  and  not 
make  it  so  easy  for  those  who  are  not. 

"It's  easier  said  than  done."  said  Super- 
visor William  P.  O'Donnell.  chairman  of  the 
County  Welfare  Board. 

With  all  of  the  pressure  from  the  state,  the 
employes'  union,  management,  the  taxpayors 
and  the  recipients.  "It's  a  wonder  the  thing 
runs  at  all."  O'Donnell  declared. 

No  one  Is  more  critical  of  the  department 
than  its  workers.  As  one  put  It: 

"The  gross  inefficiency  and  incompetence — 
it's  staggering!  If  the  public  realized  It.  I 
think  they'd  go  down  there  and  demand 
change!" 


MICKEY  MOUSE  LEFTIST  INTELLEC- 
TUALS FIND  POLITICAL  ATTI- 
TUDES IN  DONALD  DUCK 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  22,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
Associated  Press  news  story  datelined 
Rome  confirmed  what  many  conserva- 
tives have  known  for  years :  That  liberal 
political  theories  are  founded  in  pure 
fantasy. 

The  fear  expressed  by  many  observers 
is  that  the  favorable  public  image  Don- 
ald Duck  has  enjoyed  over  the  years  may 
now  be  tarnished  by  association  with 
leftist  intellectuals. 

I  request  that  the  following  news  item 
follow : 

[From  the  Washington  Star-News,  Mar.  21, 

1973] 

Comic  Books  Boom 

Rome. — Comic  books  are  a  $26  million  busi- 
ness in  Italy,  with  Mickey  Mouse  tops  In 
popularity.  Some  leftist  Intellectuals  are  said 
to  have  discovered  political  theory  In  Donald 
Duck. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  BILL  TO  EXTEND  THE  DEADLINE 
FOR  STATES  TO  DESIGNATE  SEG- 
MENTS OF  THE  INTERSTATE 
SYSTEM 


HON.  HAROLD  V.  FROEHLICH 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  22,  1973 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  highway  ofBcials  in  Wiscon- 
sin, I  have  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  5701, 
to  extend  for  1  year  the  deadline  for 
States  to  designate  segments  of  the  In- 
terstate System.  My  bill  is  identical  to 
section  112  of  the  Senate  highway  bill 
that  passed  last  week.  It  Is  similar,  but 
not  identical,  to  section  107<e)  of  H.R. 
5138,  the  bill  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Kluczynski)  at  the  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

All  these  bills  seek  to  amend  section 
103<g)  of  title  23.  This  section  reads  as 
follows: 

(g)  The  Secretary,  on  July  1,  1973.  shall 
remove  from  designation  as  a  part  of  the  In- 
terstate System  every  segment  of  such  Sys- 
tem for  which  a  State  has  not  established  a 
schedule  for  the  expenditure  of  funds  for 
completion  of  construction  of  such  segment 
within  the  period  of  availability  of  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  completion 
of  the  Interstate  System,  and  with  respect  to 
which  the  State  has  not  provided  the  Sec- 
retary with  assurances  satisfactory  to  him 
that  such  schedule  will  be  met.  Nothing  In 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  construed  to 
prohibit  the  substitution  prior  to  July  1. 
1975.  of  alternative  segments  of  the  Inter- 
state System  which  wUl  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  title.  Any  segment  of  the  In- 
terstate System  with  respect  to  which  a  State 
has  not  submitted  plans,  specifications,  and 
estimates  for  approval  by  the  Secretary  by 
July  1.  1975.  shall  be  removed  from  designa- 
tion as  part  of  the  Interstate  System.  No  seg- 
ment of  the  Interstate  System  removed  un- 
der authority  of  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
thereafter  be  designated  as  a  part  of  the  In- 
terstate System. 

My  State  is  unable  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  in  the  first  sentence  of  this 
subsection  by  the  date  of  July  1,  1973. 
Consequently,  I  am  appealing  to  the 
House  to  amend  the  date  in  this  sub- 
section to  July  1.  1974.  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  loss  to  Wisconsin  of  $150  mil- 
lion in  interstate  funding. 

Our  problem  is  with  the  Saukville  to 
Milwaukee  segment  of  1-57.  This  is  a 
small  segment  of  an  interstate  highway 
that  will  stretch  from  Green  Bay  in 
northeastern  Wisconsin  to  the  heart  of 
Milwaukee.  Because  the  Milwaukee  seg- 
ment will  pass  through  a  heavily  popu- 
lated urban  area,  there  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem of  housing  displacement  as  well  as 
ma.1or  concern  about  environmental  im- 
pact. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  is  thoroughly 
committed  to  the  eventual  construction 
of  this  vital  and  needed  segment,  but  it 
is  also  keenly  aware  of  the  social  and 
environmental  implications  of  construct- 
ing a  major  highway  through  an  urban 
area.  The  State  is  now  taking  steps  to 
ameliorate  and  resolve  these  problems, 
but  this  will  take  time. 

To  facilitate  housing  relocation,  the 
State  has  passed  legislation  authorizing 
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the  establishment  of  the  Wisconsin 
Housing  Authority.  However,  because  of 
a  possible  conflict  with  the  State  consti- 
tution, this  legislation  faces  a  court  test 
before  WHA  can  go  into  efifect.  This  Uti- 
gation  cannot  and  will  not  be  settled  by 
the  July  1  deadline.  Nor  will  it  be  possi- 
ble by  this  date  for  State  and  local  oflQ- 
cials  to  demonstrate  that  real  progress 
is  being  made  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
housing  displacement  problem. 

It  is  thus  impossible  for  the  State  to 
fulfill  the  procedures  necessary  to  desig- 
nate the  Saukville-to-Milwaukee  seg- 
ment of  1-57  by  July  1,  1973,  without  cal- 
lously disregarding  social  problems, 
breaching  commitments  to  local  officials, 
and  stirring  up  a  hornet's  nest  of  intense 
local  opposition.  Moreover,  because  of 
present  uncertainties,  it  is  equally  im- 
possible for  Wisconsin  to  provide  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  by  July  1.  1973, 
with  an  honest  and  realistic  "schedule  of 
expenditure"  that  will  satisfy  an  admin- 
istrator who  digs  beneath  the  surface. 

In  short,  unless  the  July  1,  1973.  dead- 
line is  extended  for  1  year— at  which 
time  Wisconsin  will  be  able  to  meet  its 
social  responsibilities  and  provide  the 
Secretary  with  the  necessary  commit- 
ment— my  State  will  be  forced  to  submit 
a  contrived,  flimsy,  dishonest  schedule  to 
the  Secretary — which  could  easily  be  re- 
jected— or  simply  to  forfeit  our  claim  to 
$150  million  in  highway  funds. 

Wisconsin  has  an  entirely  legitimate 
concern  that  it  will  not  be  able  to  submit 
by  July  1,  1973,  "assurances  satisfactory 
to"  the  Secretary  that  the  schedule  for 
the  expenditure  of  funds  "will  be  met." 
If  we  do  not  provide  these  assurances,  the 
Secretary  is  required  by  section  103 fg*  to 
remove  the  Milwaukee  segment  from  des- 
ignation. With  all  due  respect  to  the  Sec- 
retary, I  submit  he  would  have  a  motive 
not  to  accept  an  application  from  Wis- 
consin that  is  not  in  perfect  order.  The 
President  has  already  impounded  $2.5 
billion  in  highway  funds.  Rejecting  Wis- 
consin's application  would  avoid  the  ex- 
penditure of  an  additional  $150  million 
without  resorting  to  impoimdmcnt. 

Now,  finally,  there  is  another  reason 
why  section  103«g'  should  be  amended. 
Even  if  Wisconsin's  application  were  in 
perfect  order,  we  could  not  now  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  subsection  103 
( g)  because  we  do  not  expect  to  complete 
1-57  until  1980.  The  statute  requires  that 
a  State  submit: 

A  schedule  for  the  expenditure  of  funds  for 
completion  of  construction  of  such  segments 
within  the  period  of  availability  of  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  completion  of 
the  Interstate  System. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  no  money  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  comple- 
tion of  the  Interstate  System  after 
June  30.  1976. 

As  a  result.  Wisconsin  cannot  safely 
submit  its  plan  to  the  Secretary  until 
such  time  as  the  Congress  extends  the 
period  for  completion  of  the  Interstate 
System  to  1980.  If  Congress  does  not  ex- 
tend the  date  for  completion  of  tlic  sys- 
tem, Wisconsin  will  never  be  able  to  sub- 
mit an  application  that  conforms  to  the 
requirements  of  the  statute.  If  Congress 
for  any  reason — including  Presidential 
veto— fails  to  extend  the  date  for  comple- 
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tion  of  the  system  before  July 
year,  Wisconsin  will  be  barred 
tion  103(g)  from  submitting  tb^ 
required  by  that  subsection 
submission  deadline  is  changed 

Wisconsin  has  not  dragged 
attempting  to  claim  our  shaire 
1,500  additional  miles  of  interstate 
were  authorized  in  1968.  On  th( 
we  have  tried  to  move  forward 
sense  of  social  responsibility,  tc 
the  effects  of  "the  Federal 
Our  record  for  completion  of 
interstate  highways  in  the  Stat^ 
excellent. 

I  urgently  appeal  that  sectibn 
be  amended  to  preserve  for  Wis  jonsin 
funds  to  which  we  are  entitlec 
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BUSING,  TRUE  OR  F/LSE 


HON.  BILL  FRENZBL 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENtATIVES 
Thursday.  March  22.  1  173 
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Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speakei 
like  to  call  to  the  attention 
leagues  an  article  by  William 
which  appeared  in  the  March 
ington  Post  entitled  "Busing 
False."   Mr.   Raspberry,   a 
columnist  takes  exception  to 
typing  of  those  who  show  less 
plete  enthusiasm  for  busing  as 
achieving  racial  integration, 
unusually    balanced    new    in 
fraught  with  emotionalism. 

At  this  point  I  include  the 
the  Record: 

Busing,  Thue  or  False 
(By  William  Raspberry) 

The  US.  Civil  Rights 
to  believe  that  opposition  to 
busing  has  Its  almost  exclusive 
norance   and   bigotry. 

Axid  so  It  reads  the  results  o: 
public  opinion  poll  to  "prove"  ex  ictly 

It  finds  blgoiry   (and  Insincerry) 
fact  that  two-thirds  of  those  polle  1 
favor    Integration    as    a   national 
while  only  21  per  cent  offer 
for  busing. 

It  finds  Ignorance  in  the  fact 
the  respondents  missed  most  of 
false  questions  about  busing. 

And  It  finds  hope  in  the  fact 
pie  who  did  best  on  the  true-false 
tended  to  favor  busing  more  than 
scored    poorly. 

With  that  sort  of  Interpretation 
fectly    natural    to    conclude    that 
to  sell  biislng  to  the  American  piople 
Inform   the   ignorant,   expose   the 
and  isolate  the  bigot 

Well,  maybe.  But  the  commlssloi . 
slons     don't     necessarily      flow 
Opinion  Research  Corp.  poll. 

I  have  a  suggestion.  Let  Opinloi 
put  a  pair  of  questions  to  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission:   (1)   As 
objective,  do  you  favor  racially 
neighborhoods,  that  Is.  neighbor hjoods 
ulated  by  both  blacks  and  whites 
(2)  Would  you  favor  laws  or  court 
quiring  that  famlUes  residing  in 
hoods  that  are  too  white  or  too  blA:k 
cibly   relocated   to   other   neighbof-hoods 
order  to  achieve  neighborhood 

My  guess  Is  that  the  staffers  woiild 
to  Question  No.  1  and  No  to  Question 
Yet,   when  the  questions  were 
terms  of  neighborhoods  but  of  8(<hools 
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evoked  the  same  yes/no  responses,  the  Com- 
mission read  It  as  bigoted  and  insincere. 

The  ignorance  test  Involved  questlo»e  re- 
lating to  the  status  of  court  decisions,  the 
approximate  percentages  of  children  now 
being  bused  for  desegregation,  the  Impact  of 
desegregation  on  white  students'  test  scores, 
the  comparative  safety  of  riding  a  bus  or 
walking  to  school  and  the  relative  cost  of 
busing. 

Most  people  missed  most  of  the  questions, 
although  nearly  half  answered  correctly  that 
busing  is  safer,  statistically,  than  walking  to 
school.  But  what  does  that  mean?  Except  for 
one  question,  the  Impact  of  desegregation 
on  white  test  scores,  it's  hard  to  see  how 
informing  the  ignorant — that  Is.  teaching 
people  the  right  answers — would  make  the 
slightest  difference  in  their  attitudes  toward 
busing. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission,  needless  to 
say,  feels  otherwise. 

"Too  often  public  officials,  educational 
leaders  and  members  of  the  mass  media  have, 
unthinkingly,  accepted  the  criticisms  and 
passed  on  the  slogans  of  busing  opponents 
without  troubling  to  examine  the  evidence." 

And  the  people,  In  their  Ignorance,  have 
rejected  busing. 

Well,  maybe  the  people  aren't  so  Ignorant 
after  all.  Some  people  are  against  busing  be- 
cause they  are  opposed  to  integration;  no 
doubt  about  It.  But  some  are  opposed  to 
busing  because  they  are  opposed  to  busing; 
because  they  think  there  Is  social  and  educa- 
tional validity  to  the  neighborhood  school; 
because  they  believe  that  there  isn't  any- 
thing at  the  end  of  an  unnecesary  bus  trip 
to  Justify  the  economic,  social  and  educa- 
tional costs. 

Desegregation  Is  a  racial  Issue,  but  It  is  a 
tragic  mistake  to  suppose,  as  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  and  perhaps  the  NAACP  appar- 
ently suppose,  that  opposition  to  busing  Is 
a  bigoted  position. 

Such  a  supposition  might  explain  why,  in 
the  recent  poll,  only  17  per  cent  of  the  white 
respondents  said  they  would  be  willing  to 
send  their  children  to  a  better  school  In  a 
neighborhod  where  most  residents  were  of 
the  other  race.  But  now  explain  why  only  49 
per  cent — less  than  half — of  the  nonwhltes 
questioned  said  they  would  be  willing  to  send 
their  children  to  that  better  school? 

"The  public  Is  clearly  confused,"  the  Com- 
mission asserts.  "The  people  have  been  mis- 
led. They  believe,  for  example,  that  the 
Constitution  should  not  be  amended  to  limit 
desegregation  [favored  by  only  30  per  cent] 
but  that  it  Is  all  right  for  Congress  to  restrict 
the  courts'  power  to  order  busing  [57  per 
cent]." 

Only  lawyers  immersed  in  civil  rights  and 
constitutional  law  would  be  confused  by  that 
seeming  contradiction. 

The  poll  results,  taken  altogether,  seem 
to  me  to  make  a  clear  (and  not  at  all  dis- 
couraging) declaration  of  what  Americans, 
black  and  white,  see  as  a  reasonable  racial 
posture : 

There  should  be  no  return  to  racial  segre- 
gation. Racial  Integration,  In  fact,  remains 
an  Important  national  goal.  But  it  Is  not  the 
overriding  goal,  to  be  achieved  no  matter 
what  the  cost.  And  you  don't  have  to  be  a 
separatist,  a  bigot  or  a  Tom  to  feel  that  way. 
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BUT  WHAT  HAPPENS  TO  THE  GI'S? 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OP    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  22.  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
most  of  the  POW's  are  home  and  we  can 
take  time  to  reflect  on  the  past  decade, 
we  see  some  Ironic  contrasts:  the  gala 


reception  for  prisoners  of  war  versus  the 
neglect  of  the  ordinary  GI;  the  admin- 
istration's tributes  to  POW's,  versus  its 
attempt  to  cut  benefits  to  GI's,  even  those 
who  are  handicapped. 

Among  those  who  ponder  this  paradox 
are  two  whose  comments  I  would  like  to 
insert  at  this  point: 
[Prom  the  Evening  Star  and  Dally  News, 
Peb.  16,  1973] 

Perspecttve  on  the  Tears  for  the  POW's 
(By  Carl  Rowan) 

Many  a  tear  was  shed  these  last  few  days 
as  this  nation  welcomed  home  some  of  Its 
prisoners  of  war. 

It  was  hard  for  even  the  strongest  man  to 
keep  dry  eyes  as  he  watched  men  who  had 
known  the  unimaginable  agonies  of  up  to 
eight  years  of  Imprisonment  walk  into  a  new 
world  of  freedom. 

Small  wonder  that,  in  passionate  moments 
of  gratitude,  some  Americans  clamored  to 
shower  these  POWs  with  special  bonuses, 
benefits,  gifts. 

Yet,  when  the  tears  are  wiped  away  and  a 
less  sentimental  logic  returns,  we  ask  our- 
selves how  man  can  ever  achieve  a  world  of 
peace  when  he  Is  so  easily  swept  away  In 
chauvinistic  emotions,  or  when  momentary 
Joy  warps  his  long-range  concept  of  where 
the  rewards  of  gratitude  ought  to  go. 

We  pour  our  hearts  out  to  those  bomber 
pilots  who  were  unlucky  enough  to  be  shot 
down  and  imprisoned  in  North  Vietnam.  We 
agonize  over  their  sufferings,  real  or  imag- 
ined— and  we  never  face  the  fact  that  most 
of  us  have  never  shed  a  tear  for  those  who 
writhed,  retched,  died  as  a  resxilt  of  the 
bombs  they  dropped. 

How  can  we  be  so  moved  to  see  those  pilots 
when  we  have  been  so  callously  indifferent 
to  their  victims?  Becaxise  the  pilots  are  ours. 
And  those  who  are  ours  are  always  more  real, 
more  human,  more  deserving  of  affection  and 
compassion.  Could  that  be  a  major  frailty  of 
the  human  species? 

Surely,  it  Is  nationalistic  chauvinism  (some 
will  call  it  "patriotism"),  the  feeding  trough 
of  warmakers.  How  many  generations  In  how 
many  lands  will  go  on  feasting  there? 

On  a  simpler  level,  it  was  so  difficult  to 
look  at  those  POW  wives  and  children  who 
had  endured  lonely  months  of  waiting,  won- 
dering, praying,  without  saying,  "We  owe 
them  something  special."  And  we  do.  Who 
could  begrudge  these  former  POWs  whatever 
favors  are  bestowed  upon  them? 

But  then  you  think  of  the  46,000  families 
whose  young  men  made  a  bigger  sacrifice  than 
even  the  most  bedraggled  of  the  POWs.  They 
gave  their  lives.  Much  of  the  pain  has  now 
gone  out  of  the  hearts  of  their  loved  ones,  so 
we  are  not  torn  by  their  cries  of  anguish  In 
the  night — surely  ntrt  cries  whose  pwlgnancy 
is  fed  to  the  entire  nation  by  CBS  and  NBC. 

So  no  one  talks  about  special  bonuses  and 
benefits  for  the  relatives  of  those  who  died. 

Almost  incredibly,  the  administration  sur- 
faced a  plan  to  reduce  federal  benefits  for 
some  535,000  ex-OIs  who  lost  limbs  or  were 
otherwise  seriously  disabled  in  the  Vietnam 
war.  These  wounded  ex-GIs  have  friends  In 
Congress  who  rose  up  to  protect  their  bene- 
fits, and  the  proposed  changes  were  quickly 
withdrawn. 

All  but  forgotten  are  those  who  sloshed 
through  the  Jungles  and  paddles,  dodging  the 
bullets  of  Charlie  one  night  and  the  curse  of 
heroin  the  next,  and  got  back  to  their  home- 
land In  one  whole  piece,  reasonably  of  sane 
mind. 

Does  anyone  really  offer  any  gratitude  to 
them? 

Tens  of  thousands  of  them  are  Jobless, 
and  growing  more  bitter  toward  their  home- 
land every  day. 

They  are  back  In  families  where  there  is 
never  enough  to  eat  or  wear — where  a  doctor 
Is  someone  you  see  In  a  dire  emergency.  If 
you  find  one  then. 
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These  are  the  young  men  who  curse  when 
they  see  how  easy  it  is  to  get  a  truce  in  the 
war  on  poverty. 

These  are  the  young  men  who  feel  hope- 
lessly outraged  by  talk  of  cutting  more  social 
programs  here  at  home  to  free  money  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  Vletnams. 

It  would  be  so  simple  Just  to  weep  a  little 
and  rejoice  a  lot  as  our  POWs  come  home. 
But  it  takes  an  occasion  such  as  this  to  let 
us  see  ourselves  in  the  reflection  of  our  own 
tears. 

Is  what  you  see  a  people  with  their  values 
all  mixed  up  and  conf vised? 

Februart  22, 1973. 
Mr.  Roger  Chapik, 
Executive  Director, 
Help  Hospitalized  Veterans, 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Chapin:  Your  appeal  to  the 
American  people  to  "Help  Hospitalized  Vet- 
erans" is  one  more  disgraceful  episode  in  the 
Vietnamese  disaster. 

Not  millions,  but  billions  of  dollars  were 
spent  to  destroy  a  small  nation  and  its 
people.  The  cost  in  men  and  material  was 
extravagantly  disregarded. 

Your  letter  tells  us  about  "the  wounded 
veterans  who  must  spend  their  days  waiting 
and  wondering  what  their  future  will  hold". 
"Some  are  blind  .  .  .  some  are  crippled  .  .  . 
some  are  disfigured  beyond  recognition.  Most 
are  bored  and  apprehensive  because  they 
have  little  to  do  but  worry  when  ...  if 
ever  .  .  .  they  wUl  lead  normal  lives  again". 

Is  this  great  nation  so  shameless,  so  with- 
out conscience  that  the  "tax  deductible" 
contributions  from  its  citizens  are  needed? 
And  is  it  so  unable  (or  unwilling)  to  learn 
from  the  past  that  huge  Increases  in  arma- 
ment, while  making  money  for  the  Indus- 
trialists Involved,  set  the  stage  for  the  next 
round  of  broken,  wounded,  veterans  who  will 
have  to  face  another  grim  and  hopeless 
future? 

Money  for  weapons — yes:  for  the  victims 
of  modem  technology  .  .  .  alas,  not  much. 
Unhappily  yours, 

IilRS.  Lester  Neuman. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  BYELORUSSIA 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

op   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  22.  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
have  so  often  in  the  past,  I,  with  special 
emphasis,  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  Byelorussia's  Independence 
Day. 

First,  may  I  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  a  brief  history  of  Byelo- 
russia. 

On  March  25,  1917,  Byelorussia,  which 
had  been  part  of  the  Russian  empire,  de- 
clared its  independence.  In  1919,  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Communists  who,  in 
November  1917.  had  wrested  power  from 
the  regime  which  had  replaced  that  of 
the  Romanoffs. 

In  1945,  Byelorussia  was  permitted  to 
become  a  signatory  member  of  the  United 
Nations,  of  which  she  still  Is.  but  the  Rus- 
.sian  Soviet  Government  has  denied  the 
right  of  the  Bielarusian  people  to  rule 
them.selves  and  establish  direct  diplo- 
matic relations  with  other  countries. 

The  Bielarusian  people  have  been  sub- 
jected to  intensive  Russianization  by 
their  Russian  masters,  who  are  the  ruling 
class  of  the  population  in  Byelorussia.  In 
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international  contacts,  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  give  the  impression 
that  the  Bielarusians  are  the  same  as  the 
Russians.  As  a  result  of  the  presence  of 
the  Russians  in  Bielarus,  the  Bielarusian 
people  are  deprived  of  the  use  of  their 
language  in  government,  scientific  and 
cultural  institutions  and  schools  with  the 
exception  in  some  rural  areas  only  where 
the  Bielarusian  language  is  still  allowed. 
Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  hope  and  pray  that 
some  day  in  the  not  too  far  distant  future 
the  people  of  Byelorussia  will  be  able  to 
celebrate  instead  of  merely  observe  their 
independence  day. 


WHY  NOT  EXISTING  RAIL  LINES 
FOR  TRANSIT? 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  22.  1973 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  time 
ago  the  House  refused  to  divert  highway 
trust  funds  fur  mass  transit,  but  the 
Senate,  just  the  other  day,  approved  such 
a  transfer. 

I  think  one  of  the  main  areas  of  con- 
tention here  is  just  what  form  this  mass 
transit  will  take. 

At  the  aimual  convention  of  the  Min- 
nesota Newspaper  Association,  the  Her- 
man Roe  Editorial  Writing  Award  was 
given  to  Bob  Bork.  of  the  Robbinsdale 
Post  Publications,  for  his  excellent  de- 
velopment of  the  mass  transit  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission,  and 
for  the  edification  of  my  colleagues  as 
they  think  about  mass  transit,  I  would 
like  to  insert  Mr.  Bork's  editorial  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  He  has  a  simple, 
very  valid,  and  mostly  overlooked  solu- 
tion to  this  problem.  Best  of  all.  It  would 
not  entail  a  huge  outpouring  of  Federal 
funds  to  effectuate  it.  He  suggests  that  we 
reactivate  and  reschedule  the  already 
existing  rail  lines  that  were  our  first 
mass  transit  systems.  The  tracks  and  the 
equipment  are  there.  All  we  need  is  the 
will  to  adopt  this  system. 

The  article  follows : 
Why  Not  Existing  Rail  Lines  for  Transit? 

Members  of  the  Metropolitan  Transit  Com- 
mission, surrounded  by  a  mass  of  computers, 
authorities  and  advisors,  may  be  missing  the 
obvious  right  in  front  of  them  as  they  search 
for  means  to  transport  people  in  this  area 
In  the  near  and  far  future. 

Gentlemen,  it's  right  out  there  now — all 
it  needs  is  some  traffic  volume:  the  existing 
railroad  lines  which  long  ago  spun  a  web 
around  the  Twin  Cities. 

The  accompanying  map  shows  various  rail- 
road lines  In  the  west,  northwest  and  north 
suburbs  of  Minneapolis.  These  lines  are  used 
almost  100  per  cent  for  freight  operations 
each  day — varying  from  heavy  traffic  on  some 
to  little  or  none  on  others. 

MTC  members  certainly  are  aware  of  this 
possibility,  but  a  plan  calling  for  use  of 
existing  rails  to  move  people  Into  downtown 
areas  and  home  again  (plus  from  suburb  to 
suburb)  doesn't  have  much  support  from  the 
people  who  are  making  these  transit  deci- 
sions. 

One  member  of  the  commission  told  these 
newsoapers  a  few  weeks  ago  that  the  plan 
would  be  difficult  because  of  heavy  freight 
traffic  on  the  various  rail  lines  around  here. 
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If  rails  are  used,  the  commission  member 
said,  it  would  have  to  be  raUs  built  right  next 
to  existing  lines  and  used  exclusively  for 
transit! 

We  can't  give  freight  volume  figures  for  all 
railroads,  but  the  Burlington  Northern  line 
running  through  Golden  Valley.  Robbinsdale, 
Crystal,  Brooklyn  Park,  Osseo  and  points 
west  has  ONE  freight  train  during  daylight 
hours— and  that  rolls  through  here  (right 
behind  Post  Publishing)   about  3  pjn.  each 

day-  ,.    . 

Are  we  to  believe  that  commuter  trains 
can't  take  people  Into  Minneapolis  from  this 
area  in  the  morning  and  return  them  at 
night?  Is  it  really  necessary  to  build  stUl  an- 
other rail  line  next  to  these  tracks  If  this 
means  of  transportation   is  selected? 

And  what's  wrong  with  the  system  used  In 
the  Chicago  area,  where  a  number  of  railroads 
offer  commuter  service  in  bl-level  cars,  han- 
dled by  "push-pull"  locomotives  that  don't 
have  to  be  turned  around  at  the  end  of  the 
line?  Is  it  too  ridiculous  to  vision  the  day 
when  Osseo  people  can  park  their  cars  in  a 
huge  lot  near  the  Osseo  depot  and  ride  com- 
muter trains  both  ways  to  Minneapolis  or 
even  other  suburbs?  Or  Crystal  people  doing 
the  same  thing  with  a  station  located  where 
Bass  Lake  Road  crosses  the  Burlington  North- 
ern tracks? 

To  start  with,  the  equipment  could  bo 
regular  streamline  coach  cars  now  sitting  idle 
since  Amtrack  took  over  operation  of  the 
nation's  passenger  trains.  The  yards  are  full 
of  them.  Diesel-electric  power  shouldn't  of- 
fer much  of  a  problem.  Burlington  Northern 
has  at  least  a  couple  thousand  dlesels  of 
various  designs  scattered  throughout  their 
vast  system— and  they  scrap  or  trade  hun- 
dreds 'of  them  periodically.  During  winter 
months,  these  dlesels  would  have  to  be  regu- 
lar passenger  types  to  provide  steam  heat, 
and  they  are  around,  because  many  of  them 
are  currently  being  used  on  freight  runs. 

This  isn't  the  first  time  these  nevsrspapers 
have  asked  the  MTC  to  further  investigate 
the  possibility  of  using  existing  raU  lines  for 
commuter  service,  and  It  probably  won't  be 
the  last  time.  We  are  puzzled  because  the 
MTC  staff  hasn't  given  the  public  any  valid 
reason  why  this  plan  Isn't  given  more  con- 
sideration. 

They  can  talk  busses  all  they  want,  with 
special  lanes  on  freeways  (nothing  like  that 
available  around  here),  but  how  can  you 
beat  the  speed  commuter  trains  would  of- 
fer? Start  a  train  .or  Osseo  and  make  pas- 
senger stops  at  Bass  Lake  Road  In  Crystal  and 
42nd  Ave.  N..  in  Robbinsdale — then  non-stop 
into  the  downtown  Burlington  Northern  de- 
pot. 

On  the  west  end.  using  Soo  Line  tracks, 
start  a  train  in  the  vicinity  of  Wlnnetka  Ave. 
No..  In  New  Hope  and  make  stops  at  Douglas 
Drive  in  Crystal,  then  Prance  Ave.  No.,  area 
in  Brooklyn  Center  and  Webber  Parkway  in 
North  Minneapolis,  then  non-stop  Into  the 
downtown  depot. 

As  rail  lines  on  the  map  show,  there  are 
many  other  possibilities  also — including  sub- 
urb to  suburb  travel,  using  the  MlnneapolU. 
Northfield  &  Southern  tracks. 

We  think  It  deserves  far  more  study  than 
the  Metropolitan  Transit  Commission  has  of- 
fered. 


WHERE  ARE  CHEERS  FOR  NIXON? 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  22,  1973 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Philip  W.  Porter,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished   veteran    journalists    in    Ohio, 
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writing    in    the    Chagrin 
Herald  Sun,  has  expressed 
his  own  very  pertinent 
tion,  in  a  manner  revealing  a 
mendable  measure  of  mature 
and  perspective.  For  the  Recor) 
what  Phil  Porter  had  to  say 
Where    Are    Cheers 

(By  Philip  W.  Porter) 

The  peace  deal  for  Vietnam 
agreed  upon  for  several  weeks 
cease-fire    has    been    declared. 

papers  were  signed  with  great 

machinery  to  bring  our  prisoners  o 
is  grinding  away. 

I've  been  reading  columnists, 
commentators,  and  poring  over 
but  nowhere  have  I  discovered  any 
for  President  Nixon,  the  man 
it  off. 

For  two  weeks  in  December, 

dered  the  heavy  bombing  and 

shut  about  why,  all  these  molders 
opinion  were  giving  him  hell.  The  ^ 
understand  how  he  could  do  this,  oi 
why  was  pretty  obvious  to  me  it 
the  North  Viets  back  to  negotlatia 
came  back,  and  the  bombing  s 
came  the  final  deal. 

Not  having  the  war  to  complain 
more,  critics  started  looking  for 
the  deal,  suggesting  the  peace  not 
but  probably  would,  be  broken.  Tl. 
poised  for  the  big  double-cross    It 
and  I  get   the  idea  the  critics 
happy  If  it  doesn't. 

There  la  something  almost  ^ 
the  unwillingness  of  newspaper 
plaud  President  Nixon.  Well,  I 
paper  guy  for  50  years,  and  Id 
kind  word  for  Nixon. 

Nixon  got  the  American  troops 
nam  as  he  said  he  would.  There  . 
million  of  them  when  he  b^ame 
He  got  an  agreement   to  return 
after    the    cease-fire.   He   got   an 
that  gives  South  Vietnam  a  chance 
He  didn't  pull  out  and  leave  them 

He  put  pressure  on  the  Red 
the  Russians  to  cool  their  help  to  t 
didn't  he?  Everything  he  promised 
war  he  made  good  on,  except  he 
get  it  done  before  election,  or  i 

I  don't  expect  the  Journalistic 

against  Nixon   to  stop,  though  the 
dead  Issue.  The  boys  will  find  so 
way  to  rack  him  up.  And  I  think  I 
He  does  not  go  cut  of  his  way  to 
the  news  to  them  in  little  bits 
When  he's  ready,  he  makes  big 
ments.  He  has  held  stand-up  prei 
ences  In  front  of  TV.  and  has  Gt 
tions  rather  well.  But  he  does  not 
often,  so  they  can  pot-shot  him 
tlons.  He  does  It  his  way,  not  theli 

The  news  media  expressed   grea 
when  Nixon,  Immediately  after  ele 
nounced  he  was  going  to  shake  out 
net.  Why  the  great  surprise?  It 
vlous    plan    to    make    the 
effective. 

Nixon  Is  a  loner.  He  doesn't  go 
way  to  butter  up  journalists.  He 
new.spaper   chums  he   confides   in. 
other  presidents   In  this  century 
Jack  Kennedy  did.  Harrj-  Truman 
don  Johnson  pretended  he  did.  Nix 
to  think  out  decisions  alone.  If  he 
better   by   himself,   at   Camp   Da\ 
Blscayne.  why  must  he  imprison 
the  White  House  amidst  all  the 
telephones? 

Nixon  Is  a  political  pro,  who  has 
gauging  piiblic  reactions.  The  critics 
going  to  change  his  ways  at  this  1 

Isn't  it  time  to  accept  him  as 
give  credit  when  It  Is  due? 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OUR  BALANCE  OF  TRADE  DEFICIT 


March  22,  1973 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  22,  1973 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  so  long 
in  the  current  debate  over  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  trade  deficits,  emphasis  has  been 
put  almost  solely  on  how  the  United 
States  itself  can  benefit  from  pressur- 
ing certain  of  our  trading  partners  into 
our  definition  of  a  more  equitable  trade 
posture.  There  are,  however,  many  ways 
in  which  certain  of  these  trading  part- 
ners could  reap  substantial  domestic  ben- 
efits themselves  from  a  readjustment  of 
their  trading  policies. 

Now,  as  we  all  know,  much  has  been 
said  during  this  debate  over  the  trade 
policies  being  pursued  by  our  Pacific 
partner,  Japan.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  pol- 
icies which  have  caused  Japan's  world 
trade  siu-plus  to  climb  from  a  1965  bal- 
ance of  $1,901,000  to  a  1971  balance  of 
$7.787,000 — in  adjusted  exchange  rates — 
are  long  overdue  for  reevaluation  or,  to 
put  it  another  way,  such  an  imbalance 
can  only  lead  one  to  conclude  that  Ja- 
pan's policies  of  economic  nationalism 
have  reached  a  point  of  being  incompati- 
ble not  only  with  the  international  mar- 
ketplace but  also  as  regards  its  own  do- 
mestic interests.  I  should  note  that  we 
are  not  assuming  a  blameless  posture  in 
the  current  problems,  for  it  has  taken  the 
United  States,  and  Western  Europe  as 
well,  far  too  long  to  acknowledge  the 
emergence  of  Japan  as  a  major  part- 
ner in  the  international  trade  scene,  an 
acknowledgement  I  have  been  urging 
since  my  early  years  as  a  Member  of 
this  body.  Now,  just  as  the  rest  of  the 
world  must  accept  Japan's  new  role  in 
the  international  marketplace,  so  must 
Japan. 

Given  the  substantial  trade  surplus 
with  the  world  at  large  noted  earlier,  I 
believe  Japan  is  shortchanging  itself  and 
its  people  by  refusing — or  at  least  evi- 
dencing a  strong  resistance — to  liberal- 
izing imports,  the  most  immediate  and 
meaningful  response  to  such  an  imbal- 
ance. And  here  I  believe  we  approach  a 
very  interesting  factor  in  Japan's  trade 
picture:  Japan  has  endeavored  via  a 
massive  capital  reinvestment  effort  to  re- 
build itself  in  the  last  25  years,  a  rein- 
vestment effort  that  has  shown  remark- 
able success.  One  wonders,  however,  how 
long  such  a  program  can  continue  and 
remain  productive  and  when  it  becomes 
counterproductive.  I  believe  the  inflation 
today  in  Japan  could  be  dealt  a  severe 
and  promising  blow  by  a  major  liberal- 
ization of  import  restrictions.  In  addi- 
tion, ths  standard  of  living,  now  held 
down  artificially  by  such  restrictions  and 
inflation,  could  be  raised  drastically.  The 
trade  surplus  has  been,  in  effect  and  de- 
pending on  your  point  of  view,  either  ex- 
porting a  potentially  higher  Japanese 
standard  of  living  or  restricting  the  im- 
portation of  a  higher  standard  of  living 
present  in  many  of  Japan's  trading  part- 
ners, especially  as  reflected  in  our  food 
production  and  levels  of  technological 
development  in  certain  areas. 


Japan  is,  therefore,  effectively  out  of 
step  with  most  of  the  world  and  must,  for 
its  own  internal  benefit  as  well  as  that  of 
its  trade  relations,  reassess  its  policies 
and  get  back  in  step. 


OPEN  DATING:  THE  KEY  TO  FRESH 
FOODS  FOR  CONSUMERS 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  22,  1973 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent years,  the  American  consumer  has 
been  introduced  to  a  wide  range  of  new 
food  products,  thanks  to  innovations  in 
food  processing  and  packaging.  Foods  are 
available  in  frozen,  instant,  ready-to- 
heat,  and  ready-to-serve  varieties.  Some 
manufactured  foods  contain  preserva- 
tives designed  to  prolong  their  shelf  life 
and  palatability.  while  others  are  vigor- 
ously promoted,  because  they  contain  no 
such  chemicals.  Even  basic,  familiar 
foods  are  available  in  a  multitude  of 
forms.  Consider,  for  example,  the  num- 
ber of  different  brands  and  kinds  of 
bread  that  are  stocked  in  supermarkets 
and  grocery  stores  across  the  country. 

Shoppers  must  devote  considerable 
energy  to  selecting,  from  this  bewilder- 
ing array,  those  foods  that  are  of  high 
quality  and  nutritional  value,  at  a  price 
they  can  afford.  This  careful  shopping 
will  be  in  vain,  however,  if  the  products 
chosen  are  not  fresh  when  they  are  pur- 
chased, or  if  they  spoil  before  they  have 
been  eaten. 

Open  dating  is  the  pratice  of  label- 
ing the  packages  or  containers  of  perish- 
able or  semiperishable  foods  with  a  date 
after  which  the  food  should  not  be  sold. 
Open  dating  can  be  the  key  to  fresh  food 
for  American  consumers. 

Pressure  brought  by  housewives  and 
other  consumers  on  the  major  retail 
grocery  chains  has  resulted  in  the  avail- 
ability of  the  open  dating  of  some  perish- 
able foods — notably  dairy  products  and 
bread — in  many  American  cities.  How- 
ever, the  "pull  date,"  that  is,  the  last 
date  on  which  that  product  can  be  sold 
as  fresh,  is  often  printed  in  a  code  form. 
Most  consumers  are  unable  to  decipher 
these  codes.  Sometimes  food  store  man- 
agers them.selves  cannot  determine  from 
these  letters  and  numbers  whether  or  not 
the  contents  of  a  given  container  are  still 
fresh  and  wholesome. 

In  order  to  assist  consumers  in  pur- 
chasing perishable  and  semiperishable 
foods.  I  have  cosponsored  H.R.  1654,  the 
Open  Dating  Perishable  Food  Act,  which 
would  require  that  meaningful  pull  dates 
be  included  in  the  labeliiig  of  all  foods, 
except  for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables, 
that  are  likely  to  spoil,  or  experience 
significant  loss  of  nutritional  value,  or 
significant  loss  of  palatability.  as  they 
age. 

The  date,  expressed  by  day,  month, 
and  year,  using  familiar  letter  abbrevia- 
tions for  the  months,  would  be  conspic- 
uously stated  in  a  uniform  location  on 
the  labels  of  all  such  foods.  No  special 
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decoding  information  would  be  neces- 
sary. In  addition,  the  labels  would  also 
be  required  to  show  the  optimum  tem- 
perature and  humidity  conditions  for 
storage  of  the  product  by  the  consumer. 

Pull  dates  would  take  into  considera- 
tion the  period  during  which  a  consumer 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  store  that 
food.  Thus,  open  dating,  in  combination 
with  storage  instructions,  will  insure  that 
fresh,  tasty  foods,  at  their  nutritional 
peak,  will  be  available  to  American  con- 
sumers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1654  is  worthy  of 
close  consideration  by  my  colleagues,  and 
I  urge  their  support  in  the  passage  of 
this  legislation. 


SCHOOL  OF  THE  OZARKS 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  22.  1973 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Sneaker,  in  Missouri 
we  take  great  pride  in  any  advance  in  the 
field  of  education  credited  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  learning  in  our  State.  One 
school  that  has  made  rapid  strides  in  a 
very  few  years  is  called  the  School  of  the 
Ozarks,  founded  as  a  boarding  school  for 
poor  country  youths  back  in  1906.  Fifty 
years  later  it  was  converted  to  a  junior 
college  and  in  1969  became  a  fully  ac- 
credited liberal  arts  college. 

It  is  an  unusual  school  in  that  it  gives 
a  virtually  free  education  in  exchange 
for  hard  work  by  the  students.  Ill  this 
process.  School  of  the  Ozarks  not  only 
educates  young  Missourians  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  but  in  a  wide  variety  of  oc- 
cupational and  vocational  subjects  which 
will  enable  graduates  to  earn  a  living 
either  with  their  brains  or  their  muscles 
or  both. 

A  report  on  the  educational  accom- 
plishments of  this  college  appeared  on 
the  front  page  of  the  WaU  Street  Jour- 
nal, March  15,  and  I  urge  that  this  article 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
not  only  because  of  personal  pride 
that  the  Journal  spotlight  should  fall  on 
Missouri  but  because  I  think  many  of 
my  colleagues  would  find  this  accoimt  of 
life  at  School  of  the  Ozarks  inspiring  and 
enlightening. 

The  article  follows: 
Hard   Work   U.:    School   of   Ozarks   Makes 
THE  Students  Do  the  Chores 
(By  Richard  Martin) 

Point  Lookout,  Mo. — "Work  is  love  made 
visible,"  says  an  old  bronze  plaque  on  the 
campus. 

And  they  really  seem  to  believe  that  here 
at  the  School  of  the  Ozarks.  one  of  the  most 
unusual  little  liberal-arts  colleges  In  the 
country. 

Commitment  to  the  good  old-fashioned 
work  ethic,  In  fact,  runs  so  deep  here  that 
honest  toll  Is  an  Integral  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum. Students  don't  pay  room,  board  or 
tuition  here,  they  work  their  way  through 
college  doing  everything  from  typing  tests 
and  mopping  floors  to  driving  bulldozers, 
butchering  hogs  and  selling  orchids — and 
those  who  shirk  their  assigned  campus  Jobs 
fiunk  out. 

The  college  Is  an  educational  anachronism 
In  some  respects  r  It's  a  bastion  of  short  hair, 
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strict  parietal  rules  and  compulsory  chapel 
twice  a  week;  it's  a  place  where  the  whole 
faculty  teaches  and  good  grades  are  Impor- 
tant. But  It's  noteworthy  in  other  ways,  too: 
It's  Innovative  and  Imaginative  when  It 
comes  to  finances  and  fund-raising;  It's  a 
pioneer  at  supplementing  liberal-arts  studies 
with  practical  vocational  skills. 

"The  School  of  the  Ozarks  represents  an 
idea  whose  time  has  come."  says  William 
W.  Gordon,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Council  for  Financial  Aid  to  Education  Inc., 
a  New  York  nonprofit  organization  set  up  to 
encourage  contributions  to  higher  education. 
"Integrating  more  occupational  education 
with  the  liberal  arts  is  an  important  new 
trend  in  higher  education,  and  one  that  has 
been  too  long  in  coming." 

TREMENDOUSLY    IMPRESSED 

On  a  recent  visit  to  the  school.  "I  sat  In 
on  some  classes,  and  I  was  quite  Impressed," 
Mr.  Gordon  says.  "The  level  of  teaching  isn't 
up  to  Stanford  or  Harvard  or  the  University 
of  Chicago,  of  course,  but  it  Is  pretty  good, 
and  It's  right  up  to  date.  I  think  they  ought 
to  throw  off  some  of  their  parochialism  and 
draw  students  from  a  wider  area,  but  overall 
I'm  tremendously  impressed  with  the  place." 

School  of  the  Ozarks,  founded  by  a  Pres- 
byterian preacher  In  1906.  orleinally  was  a 
free  boarding  school  where  hillbilly  young- 
sters came  to  learn  to  read  and  write  and 
earned  their  keep  by  doing  the  chores  and 
raising  their  own  food.  It  evolved  Into  a 
Junior  college  by  1956,  switched  to  a  four- 
year  currlculimi  In  1964  and  became  a  fully 
accredited  liberal -arts  college  In  1969. 

But  students  still  earn  their  keep,  work- 
ing four  hours  dally  after  classes  during  the 
42-week  school  year  and  working  full  40- 
hour  weeks  between  trimesters  during  three 
of  their  10  weeks  off.  That's  a  total  of  960 
hours  a  year.  They  earn  credit,  not  cash, 
at  a  rate  of  $1.60  an  hour,  which  means  they 
work  off  28%  of  the  $5.374-a-year  cost  of 
housing  and  educating  them. 

Supervised  by  a  small  full-time  staff,  stu- 
dents still  do  most  of  the  chores  and  pro- 
duce their  own  meat  and  dairy  products. 
They  also  build  dormitories  and  classrooms 
and  run  a  score  of  profit-making  "campus 
Industries,"  Including  an  airport,  farm,  sum- 
mer theater,  candy  kitchen,  taxidermy  shop 
and  restaurant. 

A    TOURIST    ATTRACTION 

The  school  sits  on  a  bluff  above  Lake 
Taneycomo  In  the  scenic  southwest  corner 
of  Missouri,  and  it's  a  minor  tourist  attrac- 
tion. There's  a  big  neon  sign  advertising 
the  school  on  Highway  65,  a  miniature  train 
to  haul  tourists  around  the  900-acre  campus 
and  a  student-run  gift  shop  selling  fudge, 
fruitcakes.  Jams,  candles,  pottery,  quilts  and 
$100  nativity  sets  produced  by  the  campus 
Industries. 

About  SCv^  of  the  1,074  students  still  come 
from  the  Ozark  hills  along  the  Missouri-Ar- 
kansas border,  mostly  from  hardscrabble 
farms  and  towns  with  names  like  Blue  Eye, 
Oscar  and  Owls  Bend.  The  bulk  of  the  other 
20  ""r  are  from  rural  areas  of  adjacent  states. 
Most  were  B  students  In  high  school.  They 
are  admitted  largely  on  the  basis  of  need, 
and  about  three  out  of  four  applicants  are 
turned  away.  In  a  survey  of  this  year's  In- 
coming freshmen,  91  r;  said  they  chose  the 
school  because  they  couldn't  afford  to  go 
anywhere  else.  Only  30%  said  their  family 
Income  was  over  $7,500,  and  Just  17%  said 
It  was  over  $9,000. 

They  look  and  act  and  talk  pretty  much 
like  college  students  anywhere.  They  have 
the  usual  array  of  pictures  and  campus 
heroes  like  W.  C.  Fields  and  Gloria  Stelnem 
in  their  cluttered  dormitory  rooms,  and  they 
have  the  usual  gripes  about  food,  faculty  and 
administration.  A  few  chafe  openly  at  some 
of  the  rules  (no  beards,  "tasteful"  attire,  11 
p.m.  weeknlght  curfew,  and  1  a.m.  weekends, 
no  smoking  except  In  the  dorms  and  the  stu- 
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dent  union) .  but  they  abide  by  them.  Stu- 
dents' cars  are  kept  off  campus  in  a  fenced 
lot  that's  open  on  weekends  and  reluctantly 
unlocked  weeknlghts  for  those  with  outside 
Jobs. 

I   LIKE    rr    HERE 

The  Isolation  bothers  some.  A  little  cafe 
In  a  gas  station  across  the  highway  from 
the  main  gate  Is  the  closest  thing  to  an  off- 
campus  hangout.  It's  two  miles  to  a  bowling 
alley;  six  miles  to  a  movie,  dance  hall  or  beer 
joint.  The  nearest  city  of  any  size  Is  Spring- 
field. 40  miles  away.  (But  In  nearby  Bran- 
son. Alexander's  drugstore  still  sells  five- 
cent  double-dip  Ice  cream  cones  and  10-cent 
sundaes.)  There  Isn't  much  to  do  on  campus 
besides  work  and  study.  Except  for  occasional 
old  movies,  guest  lecturers  and  cultural  oflier- 
Ings  like  the  Memphis  State  String  Quartet 
and  Jose  Greco's  troupe,  the  main  diversions 
are  swimming,  handball,  tennis  and  pool. 

Nevertheless,  most  students  seem  content, 
"I  like  it  here,"  says  Mike  Friend,  a  fresh- 
man business  major.  "I  didn't  want  to  grad- 
uate from  college  with  a  big  debt  hanging 
over  my  head."  Betty  Jo  Biggs,  a  senior 
psychology  major,  calls  It  "a  super  neat  place 
to  go  to  school."  She  adds:  "I'm  even  glad 
we've  got  a  dress  code  when  I  go  somewhere 
else  and  see  all  the  freaky  looking  guys 
with  long  hair  and  beards  and  the  girls  wear- 
ing curlers." 

"Students  dislike  the  stigma  of  going  to  a 
school  for  poor  kids,  even  If  they  are  poor," 
says  Maxine  Trimble,  associate  dean  of  stu- 
dents. "I  think  most  of  them  really  do  love 
the  school.  It  Isn't  wall-to-wall  Camelot,  but 
It's  a  nice  place,  I  don't  think  they're  un- 
grateful for  the  opportunity  to  be  here." 

It's  a  good  thing  they  aren't.  "Ingratitude 
Is  one  thing  that  absolutely  outrages  me." 
declares  M.  Graham  Clark,  the  crusty,  au- 
thoritarian. 64-year-old  president  of  School 
of  the  Ozarks.  He  left  a  $40,000  Job  as  an 
Atlanta  Insurance  executive  In  1946  for  a 
$3,000  Job  as  vice  president  of  the  school, 
and  he  has  been  here  ever  since. 

He  became  president  In  1952,  and  he  gets 
most  of  the  credit  for  transforming  a  seedy, 
second-rate  high  school  Into  a  burgeoning 
little  college.  He  did  It  by  traveling  tirelessly 
to  raise  funds  while  running  the  school  al- 
most slnglehandedly.  He  once  crawled  .out 
from  under  a  road  grader  he  was  repairing  to 
greet  a  lawyer  from  a  foundation.  "That 
turned  out  to  be  worth  about  $500,000  to  us." 
recalls  Mr.  Clark.  "He'd  never  seen  a  college 
president  working  before." 

He's  an  effusive  gladhander  and  speech- 
maker,  with  a  hill  country  Joke  or  a  Bible 
quotation  for  every  occasion.  He's  also  a 
tough  administrator,  who  has  two-way  radios 
as  well  as  telephones  In  his  car  and  at  his  bed 
side  to  keep  him  In  constant  touch  with  every 
corner  of  the  campus.  The  vice  presidents  call 
him  "Godfather."  ("Some  guys  around  here 
won't  even  start  a  truck  without  an  okay 
from  him,"  says  one.)  "Sure  I'm  a  dictator," 
drawls  Mr.  Clark.  "But  I'm  a  benevolent  one." 

He's  paid  $26,000  a  year  as  president,  less 
than  some  of  the  vice  presidents  make.  "But 
I  also  have  some  wonderful  fringe  benefits, 
like  free  milk  from  our  fine  dairy  and  getting 
to  travel  all  over  the  world  to  tell  people 
about  School  of  the  Ozarks."  he  says. 

Like  many  other  private  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, the  school  Is  In  deficit  right  now, 
borrowing  from  banks  to  pay  current  oper- 
ating costs.  The  deficit  was  S451.000  last  vear. 
The  school  has  assets  of  $25  million,  though. 
Including  some  870  scattered  acres  of  nearby 
farmlands,  pastures  and  woods,  and  some 
common  stocks  that  could  be  sold  If  the 
pinch  gets  too  tight.  "Right  now  we're  better 
off  holding  those  Investments  and  borrowing 
at  the  prime  rate."  says  Mr.  Clark.  "We  ob- 
viously can't  continue  to  operate  this  way  in- 
definitely, but  I'm  convinced  that  God  will 
provide." 

He's  also  convinced  that  the  Lord  helps 
those  who  help  themselves,  Jvidglng  from  the 
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magnitude  of  the  school's  fund-ra  sing  ac- 
tivities— an  unceasing  and  highly  si  iccessf  ul 
campaign  of  personal  entreaties  bicked  by 
blizzards  of  direct-mail  appeals.  Ii  dividual 
contributors'  cash  gifts,  bequests  am  I  private 
trust  funds  brought  the  school  t2.i  million 
m  cash  last  year,  or  two-thirds  of  la  entire 
cash  Income.  (Of  the  remaining  $1.3  million, 
the  school's  $7.5  million  endowment  brought 
In  $293,000  cash,  campus  Industries  netted 
$450,000,  federal  grants  totaled  $270  ,000  and 
foundations  gave  $82,000.) 

Some  60,000  visitors  last  year  trooped 
through  the  school's  gift  shop  and  mi  iseum  or 
went  to  plays  In  the  summer  theater  or  heard 
concerts  on  the  massive  old  Wurlltze  •  theater 
organ  in  the  auditorium,  and  many  of  those 
visitors  gave  money  to  the  school.  "'  "here's  a 
60-50  chance  that  anybody  who  visits  this 
place  will  become  a  contributor,"  flgiJ  res  John 
P.  Knox.  Jr.,  vice  president  for  deve  opment, 
"especially  people  who  grew  up  during  the 
Depression  and  had  to  claw  their  way  up. 
They  come  here  and  immediately  identify 
with  what  were  doing  and  see  the  merit  of 

It." 

School  officials  say  they  never  tu -n  down 
a  gift.  "We'll  take  anything  from  fljwers  to 
broken  down  Jalopies,"  says  Mr.  Kn  ix.  A  re- 
tired orchid  raiser  gave  them  four  green- 
houses full  of  rare  orchid  plants  list  year. 
A  mlUing  executive  has  Just  built  l  replica 
of  an  1850  water  mill  that's  selling  stone- 
ground  corn  meal  to  visitors  and  to  bakeries 
In  Little  Rock  and  Springfield.  The  s]  irawllng, 
three-story  museum  overflows  with  i  ellcs.  ar- 
tifacts and  collections  of  things  rang  ing  from 
apothecary  Jars  to  vaudevUle  props,  ill  given 
by  hundreds  of  Individuals. 

"We'll  build  a  school  of  hortlculti  ire  com- 
plex around  the  orchid  greenhouses  and  sell 
blooms."  says  Mr.  Knox.  "The  orchid ;  wUl  at- 
tract people.  Just  as  the  mill  and  mu  «um  do. 
These  things  all  draw  people  of  varl  sd  Inter- 
ests and  keep  them  coming  back." 

Mr.  Clark's  physician  gave  the  S"  hool  Its 
first  plane  seven  years  ago  when  ^i.  Clark 
was  driving  a  car  72.000  miles  a  yeai  "selling 
the  gospel  of  the  School  of  the  Ozar  t."  That 
led  to  a  dozen  more  planes  and  a  sn:  all  cam- 
pus airport  that  pumps  100.000  gallo  is  of  gas 
a  year,  has  3.000  takeoffs  and  landings  a 
month  during  tourist  season  and  offi  rs  fiylng 
lessons,  rentals,  charters  and  air-tax   service. 

Corporate  donors  send  the  school  1 1tamlns, 
toothbrushes,  mouthwash,  food8t\.ffs  and 
pharmaceuticals.  Used  clothing  fron  i  church 
groups  and  sample  merchandise  and  seconds 
from  shoe  companies  and  apparel  makers 
come  Into  the  campus  thrift  shop,  w:  xlch  sold 
or  gave  awav  22.000  Items  to  studimts  last 
year,  including  1.568  pairs  of  J.  C  Penney 
dlsplav  shoes  that  sold  for  $1  to  $3  a  nd  some 
shopworn  wedding  gowns  from  an  Ic  wa  store 
that  went  for  $3  each. 

School  officials  are  avid  bargain  hunters. 
"I've  never  seen  anyone  stretch  dol  lars  like 
thev  do:  nothing  is  wasted."  says  Mr  Gordon 
of  the  CouncU  for  Financial  Aid  to  Ec  ucatlon. 
About  7570  of  the  school's  equipment,  every- 
thing from  lights  and  file  cabinets  ti>  motor- 
scooters  and  cement  mixers,  comes  ffom  gov- 
ernment surplus  sales.  One  end  of  th^  campus 
Is  a  Junkyard  of  trucks,  buses  anp  heavy 
machinery  being  cannibalized  to  k#ep  gen- 
erators, dredges  and  other  equipment  r\ui- 
nlng. 

Students  In  the  machine  shop  tullt  the 
campus  fire  engine  last  year.  Studen  s  In  the 
construction  shops,  aided  and  super  iflsed  by 
50  staff  tradesmen,  are  building  a  i  1.1  mil- 
lion student  union,  a  $1  million  scleni  e  build- 
ing, a  $135,000  horticulture  bulldln  j  and  a 
new  museum  wing.  "It  takes  us  lor  ger.  but 
we  csui  pretty  well  count  on  a  25':,  saving 
on  construction  costs,"  says  WUllam  0.  Todd, 
vice  president  and  dean  of  admlnl  itratlon. 
He  says  the  union  will  take  two  ?ears  to 
build,  "twice  as  long  as  It  would  tak«  an  out- 
side contractor." 

"People  who  come  here  and  s<  e  these 
things  are  Impressed,  and  they're  i  ;olng  to 
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remember  that  they  can  get  more  for  their 
dollars  here  than  they  can  by  giving  them 
somewhere  else,"  says  Mr.  Knox,  who  work- 
ed out  what  may  be  the  ultimate  In  money 
stretching  In  arranging  financing  for  the 
new  student  union. 

He  took  $250,000  that  alumni  had  raised 
for  the  $1.1  million  building  and  Invested 
it  in  bonds  paying  7%  Interest.  The  govern- 
ment will  pay  two- thirds  of  the  9%  Interest 
costs  on  the  $1.1  million  bank  loan  under  a 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Depart- 
ment program.  Income  from  a  500-seat  pub- 
lic restaurant,  a  12-unlt  motel  and  a  bowling 
alley  In  the  new  union  Is  expected  to  pay  off 
the  loan  over  a  20-year  period,  leaving  the 
school  with  the  alumni's  original  $250,000 
still  Intact. 

Campus  Industries  that  can't  at  least  come 
close  to  covering  the  costs  of  employing  "stu- 
dents don't  last  long.  A  cannery  and  a  saw- 
mill were  closed  years  ago,  and  the  furniture 
factory  no  longer  makes  furniture — It  re- 
finlshes  pieces  for  dormitories  and  offices  and 
makes  walnut  gun  racks,  picture  frames  and 
footrests  Instead. 

"We  used  to  be  a  big  maker  of  church 
pews  and  other  furniture  for  churches,"  says 
Mel  Walker,  the  manager.  "But  we  finally 
swore  of  that  business.  Churches  Just  aren't 
the  world's  best  customers  when  It  comes 
time  to  pay  their  bills." 

The  school  Is  getting  Into  the  stained- 
glass  business  now.  A  banker  who  foreclosed 
on  a  stained-glass  company  In  St.  Joseph. 
Mo.,  "called  me  one  day  and  asked  If  I'd  like 
to  have  the  Inventory  of  glass  and  lead," 
President  Clark  explains.  "He'd  heard  me 
talk  somewhere,  and  he  thought  we  could 
use  It  for  a  student  industry."  Pointing  out 
a  colorful  grouping  of  stained-glass  fish  on  a 
bookshelf  in  his  office,  he  adds:  "Some  nut 
offered  me  $200  for  that  thing  the  other  day. 
Why  It's  nothing  but  a  few  pieces  of  glass, 
a  little  bit  of  lead  and  some  good  Imagina- 
tion. We  could  sell  a  lot  of  little  things  like 
that  In  our  gift  shop." 

The  school  offers  majors  In  22  academic 
fields.  An  accreditation  committee  of  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  In  April  1971,  found  "a 
lack  of  academic  excitement"  here,  but  said: 
"The  faculty  Is  generally  comjjetent,  in  some 
cases  outstanding."  There  are  30  faculty 
members  who  have  PhDs;  the  other  37  have 
master's  degrees. 

Nearly  all  faculty  members  carry  12-hour 
teaching  loads,  heavier  than  loads  on  most 
campuses.  Most  teach  all  three  trimesters  a 
year.  Salaries  range  from  $7,600  to  $18,300. 

Th'^re's  a  fat  file  of  applicants  for  faculty 
Jobs.  "We've  got  a  whole  student  body  here 
that's  well  motivated  and  willing  to  work 
hard;  you  don't  find  students  like  that  in  a 
lot  of  schools,"  sajrs  Bob  Hendrlckson.  chair- 
man of  the  six-man  English  department.  "I 
worked  all  during  Junior  high  and  high 
school  growing  up  In  Tulsa,  and  I  worked 
40  hours  a  week  to  get  through  college,  so  I 
feel  I  can  understand  these  kids'  feelings 
and  relate  well  to  them."  adds  Mr.  Hendrlck- 
son. 

David  B.  Oliver.  30-year-old  chairman  of 
the  two-man  sociology  department  and  a 
specialist  on  problems  of  the  aging,  turned 
down  recent  Job  offers  "for  considerably  more 
money"  from  two  big  state  universities  and 
an  Ivy  League  school.  "I  can  do  my  research 
here  and  still  have  the  contact  with  students 
that  I  like."  he  says.  "Of  course,  people  also 
like  It  here  because  It's  not  only  a  good  place 
to  teach  other  kids.  It's  a  good  place  to  raise 
your  own." 

The  academic  program  Is  gradually  be- 
coming more  vocationally  oriented.  "I  don't 
want  to  see  us  throw  out  the  true  liberal- 
arts  program,  but  getting  a  Job  nowadas^ 
with  only  a  liberal-arts  education  gets  to 
be  a  problem,"  says  Mr.  Clark.  "When  a 
student  leaves  here  we  want  him  to  feel 
confident  that  there's  a  Job  waiting  for  blm 
out  there." 
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He  says  he'd  like  to  "offer  a  degree  In 
avlatlon-alrframe-and-power-plant  mechan- 
ics, and  I'd  like  to  turn  out  real  good  com- 
puter programmers  with  degrees.  Maybe  we 
should  even  offer  a  degree  in  milling — not 
for  a  dusty  man  running  a  grinding  machine, 
but  for  mill  managers  who  would  leave  here 
knowing  the  business  Inside  out." 

Karl  Jensen,  a  senior  with  a  dual  major  in 
history  and  criminal  Justice,  says  his  most 
meaningful  learning  experiences  came  not  In 
the  classrooms  but  on  the  Jobs  he  held  at 
the  dairy,  airport  and  fire  department.  He's 
chief  of  the  22-student  fire  company  now, 
and  he  says:  "I've  learned  to  take  respon- 
sibilities and  have  had  the  opportunities  to 
take  them  that  I  Just  wouldn't  have  had 
anywhere  else."  He  hopes  to  work  his  way 
through  law  school  somewhere  as  a  police- 
man or  fireman. 

About  12%  of  the  students  flunk  out  or 
drop  out  annually.  "We  get  some  whose 
parents  or  other  relatives  have  pushed  them 
Into  coming  here,  hoping  that  the  school 
would  do  them  some  good,  maybe  straighten 
them  out;  they  usually  don't  last  long,"  says 
Howell  Keeter.  the  associate  dean  who  super- 
vises the  work  program.  The  "Junior  blues" 
cause  some  attrition,  too,  says  Wayne  Huddle- 
ston,  vice  president  for  academic  affairs. 
"That's  when  a  kid  running  a  crane  or  bull- 
dozer realizes  that  with  the  skill  he  already 
has  he  can  leave  and  make  more  money  than 
he  can  by  staying  here  and  getting  a  degree." 

Nearly  70%  of  the  school's  graduates  in  the 
past  have  become  teachers,  mostly  in  nearby 
rural  districts.  A  smattering  go  into  engineer- 
ing, accounting,  medicine  and  law.  The  rest 
go  into  business. 

This  year's  campus  recruiting  schedule  in- 
cludes American  Telephone  &  Telegraph's 
long-lines  division.  Brunswick,  General  Elec- 
tric. S.  S.  Kresge.  Southwestern  Bell  and 
Zenith  In  addition  to  a  clutch  of  federal 
agencies  and  some  local  employers  from 
Springfield.  The  school's  graduates,  "are 
probably  the  most  Industrious  students  I 
have  come  across."  says  Fred  Bumgarner.  a 
Southwestern  Bell  recruiter  who  has  hired 
several  in  the  past.  "They  rank  with  almost 
any  we  see  In  any  other  schools  In  Missouri." 

Fred  M.  Morrow,  superintendent  of  schools 
In  Popular  Bluff,  Mo.,  which  has  300  teachers 
In  14  schools,  says  he  has  hired  "six  or  seven" 
School  of  the  Ozarks  grads  over  the  past  few 
years.  "They  are  hard  workers  who  have 
learned  a  real  sense  of  responsibility.  We're 
very  pleased  with  them,"  he  says.  "I  wish 
my  own  kids  would  have  had  a  chance  to 
go  there." 


THE  FOLLY  OP  DERECOGNIZINQ 
TAIWAN 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  22,  1973 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  current 
disciission  about  normali2ang  the  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
Communist  China  seems,  unfortunately, 
not  to  be  taking  Into  consideration  our 
responsibility,  both  moral  and  legal,  to 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China 
on  Taiwan. 

Discussing  the  current  trend  in  di- 
plomacy, the  New  York  Daily  News  noted 
in  its  editorial  of  February  23,  1973, 
that^ 

U.S.-Talwan  ties  seem  to  loosen  every 
time  Americans  and  Red  Chinese  representa- 
tives exchange  handclasps  and  blow  kisses  at 
each  other.  Let's  not  rush  this  covirtshlp  If 
it  means  Jilting  a  steadfast  friend  and  ally. 
Nothing  we  could  obtain  from  Red  China 
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would  be  worth  the  dishonor  the  U.S.  wotUd 
suffer  If  It  sold  the  free  Chinese  into  Com- 
munist slavery. 

It  seems  clear  that  if  America's  com- 
mitment is  not  valid  in  Taiwan,  it  is  not 
valid  anywhere.  If  the  people  of  the 
Republic  of  China  cannot  depend  upon 
the  treaty  commitments  of  the  United 
States,  neither  can  our  allies  in  Europe, 
in  the  Middle  East,  or  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world. 

In  a  thoughtful  and  Important  letter  to 
the  New  York  Times,  Prof.  Frank  Trager 
pointed  out  that — 

It  Is  one  thing  to  recognize  Peking  .  .  . 
It  Is  quite  another  to  sever  relations  with 
Taipei,  a  long  time  ally  and  friendly  power. 

Addressing  Senator  Henry  Jackson,  of 
■Washington,  who  has  called  for  U.S.  dip- 
lomatic recognition  of  Communist  China, 
Professor  Trager  asks: 

What  has  the  Republic  of  China — National- 
ist China — done  to  deserve  the  severence 
treatment  he  now  proposes?  There  is  no  evi- 
dence to  support  his  view. 

The  fact  is,  notes  Professor  Trager — 
The  Nationalist  Chinese  Government  on 
Taiwan  and  the  fifteen  million  people  there 
have  done  no  wrong  except  refusing  to  be 
ruled  by  the  Communist  Chinese  party.  We, 
as  Americans,  must  not  in  full  conscience, 
"derecognlze"  It  Just  because  Peking  Insists 
that  this  Is  the  price  we  pay. 

American  honor  demands  that  we  re- 
spect the  legal  and  moral  commitments 
we  have  made  to  the  people  and  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  China.  It 
is  impossible  that  national  interest  and 
national  honor  would  dictate  radically 
different  courses  of  action.  In  the  long 
run,  the  two  must  be  the  same. 

I  wish  to  share  Professor  Trager's  let- 
ter to  the  New  York  Times  of  February 
18,  1973,  with  my  colleagues,  and  insert 
it  into  the  Record  at  this  time. 

The  article  follows: 
On  the  Foixt  or  "Derecoonizino"  Tatwan 

To  the  Editor: 

On  Feb.  5  The  Times  reported  that  Senator 
flenry  M.  Jackson  caUed  for  U.S.  diplomatic 
recognition  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
\Peklng)  and  the  severance  of  formal  diplo- 
matic ties  with  the  Republic  of  China  (Tai- 
pei), while  somehow  retaining  our  treaty 
commitments  with  it. 

There  Is  no  present  Senator  whom  I  re- 
spect more  then  "Scoop"  Jackson.  For  years 
I  have  directed  my  graduate  students  In 
National  Security  Affairs  to  his  well- 
researched  and  most  laudable  efforts  In  be- 
half of  the  defense  and  security  of  our  coun- 
try. His  Feb.  6  statement  Is  so  contrary  to 
his  general  stance  on  foreign  policy  Issues 
that  It  should  not  go  unnoticed  and  unques- 
tioned. 

It  Is  one  thing  to  recognize  Peking,  a 
quondam  (?)  hostile  power;  It  Is  quite  an- 
other to  sever  relations  with  Taipei,  a  long- 
time ally  and  friendly  power.  Should,  for 
example,  the  UB.  sever  Its  relations  with 
West  Germany  or  South  Korea  or  South  Viet- 
nam, In  order  respectively  to  recognize  East 
Germany  or  North  Korea  or  North  Vietnam? 
The  question  Is  rhetorical.  It  Is  Improbable 
that  any  responsible  American  would  recom- 
mend such  policy — certainly  not  Senator 
Jackson — though  many  Americans  at  this 
time  wotild  probably  accept  a  policy  calling 
for  recognition  of  the  three  Communist  gov- 
ernments. The  resulting  situation,  if  such 
recognition  came  to  pass,  would  be  one  In 
which  the  VS.  acquired  formal  diplomatic 
ties  with  each  of  two  governments  Inhabit- 
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Ing  different  parts  of  the  one  traditional  geo- 
graphic entity. 

Thus,  it  is  appropriate  to  ask  Senator  Jack- 
son: What  has  the  Republic  of  China — Na- 
tionalist China — done  to  deserve  the  sever- 
ance treatment  he  now  proposes?  There  Is 
no  evidence  to  support  his  view.  Misguided 
opportunism  alone  would  Justify  It. 

The  Nationalist  Chinese  Government  on 
Taiwan  and  the  fifteen  million  people  there 
have  done  no  wrong  except  refusing  to  be 
ruled  by  the  Commuiilst  Cninese  party.  We. 
as  Americans,  must  not,  in  full  conscience, 
"derecognlze"  It  Just  because  Peking  insists 
that  this  be  the  price  we  pay. 

President  Nixon,  wisely  thus  far,  has  re- 
fiised  to  pay  that  price.  In  his  second  In- 
augural address,  he  reiterated  that  "we  shall 
respect  our  treaty  commitments."  In  this 
regard.  I  am  puzzled  by  Senator  Jackson's 
contention  that  somehow  we  can  sever  full 
diplomatic  relations  with  Taipei  while  con- 
tinuing to  fulfill  treaty  commitments  to  de- 
fend Its  government  and  people.  The  mutual 
Defense  Treaty  of  1954  was  concluded  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
China.  If  we  no  longer  recognize  that  gov- 
ernment, how  can  anyone  legitimately  argue 
that  a  treaty  we  signed  with  it  could  remain 
in  force? 

Frank  N.  Tracer. 


OBSERVANCE  OF  THE  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  EMANCIPATION  DAY 
IN  PUERTO  RICO 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  22.  1973 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  ob- 
serve the  anniversary  of  their  Emancipa- 
tion Day — the  day  marking  the  freeing 
of  the  slaves  by  the  Spanish.  It  is  well 
and  fitting  that  we  join  with  the  citizens 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  Puerto  Ricans 
everywhere  in  celebrating  this  day. 

Puerto  Rico  and  her  people  have  been 
important  to  the  development  of  our 
country  both  as  a  territory  and  then  later 
as  a  commonwealth.  It  was  just  21  years 
ago  that  Puerto  Rico  achieved  her  unique 
status  as  a  Commonwealth  and  I  am 
proud.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  have  played  a 
part  in  that  achievement. 

With  a  sincere  deep  pride  I  remem- 
ber the  courtesy  of  our  late  beloved 
Speaker  Sam  Raybum  who  permitted  me 
to  chair  the  proceedings  on  May  28, 1952, 
which  gave  F*uerto  Rico  her  autonomy 
and  at  the  same  time  permitted  her  to 
enjoy  the  position  of  an  associated  State 
in  our  federal  system.  The  gavel  that  was 
used  on  that  historic  occasion  was  auto- 
graphed, dated,  and  presented  to  me  by 
Speaker  Rayburn.  I,  in  turn,  presented 
it  in  1970  to  Gov.  Luis  A.  Ferre  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

There  followed  that  act  of  Congress  a 
program,  still  not  completed,  of  improv- 
ing the  welfare  and  livelihood  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rico.  It  has  not  been  an 
easy  task.  But  it  was  a  task  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  island  turned  to  with  a  vigor 
immatched  in  the  history  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

The  same  touch  of  genius  and  strength 
of  purpose  that  has  produced  a  better 
way  of  life  in  Puerto  Rico  today  had  its 
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just  awakening  in  the  rebellion  against 
the  most  heinous  of  all  human  crimes — 
slavery.  Puerto  Rico  produced  men  like 
Roman  Baldorioty  de  Castro,  Jose  Julian 
Acosta,  Ramon  Emertario  Balances, 
Segrundo  Ruiz  Belvis,  Julio  L.  de  Vizcar- 
ondo — all  were  champions  of  the  anti- 
slavery  crusade,  and  through  their  efforts 
set  the  stage  for  freedom.  Campaigning, 
arguing,  manumitting  their  own  slaves, 
organizing,  and  propagandizing,  they 
forced  the  issue  upon  the  Government  of 
Spain,  until  at  last  freedom  was  ac- 
corded the  slaves  of  Puerto  Rico. 

In  the  struggle  for  independence  and 
democracy,  every  victorious  step  along 
the  way  is  vital  to  the  democratic  cause. 
Triumph  in  Puerto  Rico  was  greeted  with 
cheers  by  free  men  everywhere.  The  spirit 
engendered  by  this  development  ignited 
the  hopes  of  people  persecuted  by  tyran- 
ny in  every  depotism  on  earth. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  great  satisfaction 
that  we  hail  the  occasion  of  Puerto  Rican 
Emancipation  Day.  For  as  free  men  in 
the  Western  World  we  know  the  value 
and  the  merits  of  liberty,  and  dread  the 
cause  of  slavery  and  oppression. 


TAX  CREDIT  OR  TREASURY  PAY- 
MENT FOR  PROPERTY  TAXES 
PAID  BY  ELDERLY  POOR  IN- 
TRODUCED 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  22.  1973 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  18  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  joining  me  today  in 
reintroducing  H.R  11640,  a  bill  to  allow 
a  credit  against  Federal  income  taxes 
or  a  payment  from  the  U.S.  Treasury 
for  State  and  local  real  property  taxes 
or  an  equivalent  portion  of  rent  paid  on 
their  residences  by  individuals  who  have 
attained  age  65.  A  list  of  the  cosponsors 
follows  my  remarks.  Each  believes  that 
it  is  time  to  do  something  about — to  use 
the  President's  phrase — "the  crushing 
burden  of  property  taxes  for  older 
Americans"  The  cosponsors  are: 
List  of  cosponsors 

James  A.  Burke  (D-Mass.) 

Shirley  Chisholm  (D-N.Y.) 

John  Conyers,  Jr.  (D-Mlch.) 

Robert  P.  Drlnan  (D-Mass.) 

Joshua  EUberg  (D-Pa.) 

WUllam  J.  Green  (D-Pa.) 

Lee  H.  Hamilton  (D-Ind.) 

James  Harvey  (R-Mlch.) 

Margaret  M.  Heckler  (R-Mass.) 

Paul  N.  McCloskey.  Jr.  (R-Callf.) 

Bertram  L.  PodeU  (D-N.Y.) 

Tom  Rallsback  (R-Hl.) 

Donald  W.  Rlegle,  Jr.  (D-Mlch.) 

Robert  H.  Steele  (R-Conn.) 

Charles  Thone  (R-Nebr.) 

William  P.  Walsh  (R-N.Y.) 

Antonio  Borja  Won  Pat   (D-Guam.) 

John  W.  Wydler  (R-N.Y.) 

Probably  the  one  thing  which  most 
jeopardizes  the  security  of  old  age,  which 
most  threatens  the  happiness  of  older 
Americans,  is  the  property  tax.  The  effect 
which  it  can  have  upon  the  elderly  can 
be  devastating. 

The  facts  are  that  70  percent  of  all 
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Americans  over  65  own  their 
is  the  accumulation  of  a  life's 
taining  the  memories,  both  htppy 
sad,  of  marriage,  children,  anjd 
things  that  make  up  life. 

Yet.  spiraling  property  taxes  are  forc- 
ing many  to  sell  their  homes  iind  move 
into  small,  cramped,  unfamil  ar  quar- 
ters, or  to  liquidate  precious  r;tirement 
assets  which  should  be  used  sparingly 
only  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  old 
age.  Those  who  live  in  apartments  feel 
the  burden  just  as  painfully  in  the  form 
of  rent  increases. 

In  the   last  5  years  alone, 
.'axes  have  shot  up  by  40  perceiit 
over  65  generally  live  on  greatl;  i 
incomes  which  are  either  fixed 
ing.  Income  taxes  take  their 
economic  status  into  account, 
increasing  property  taxes  do 
President  told  the  White  Hous^ 
ence  on  Aging 

Because  of  property  taxes,  the  same  home 
which  has  been  a  symbol  of  their  Independ- 
ence often  becomes  the  cause  of  their  Im- 
poverishment. 
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This  bill  we  are  introducing 
vides  older  Americans  of  low 
$300  Federal  income  tax  credit 
ment  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  if 
no  income  taxes,  to  offset  State 
property  taxes  they  must  pay 
homes. 

Those  over  65  whose  armual 
under  $6,500  would  be  eligible 
they  own  their  own  house  or 
rent,  the  portion  of  rent  whith 
taxes  will  be  computed.  If  theip 
income  tax  is  $300  or  less,  th 
eligible   for   a  payment  from 
Treasury  instead  of  a  tax  credi 
up  the  difference.  The 
credit  or  payment  will  be  $300 

This  tax  break  for  the  elderl^ 
be  inexpensive,  but  we  can  be 
the  money  will  be  going  to  those 
most  need  it.  It  is  estimated 
quarters  of  the  cost  to  the 
be  in  the  form  of  direct  payments 
those  elderly   whose  income 
that  they  pay  no  income  taxfes 
This  should  surprise  no  one. 
gressional  committee  has 
1  out  of  every  4  older  Ameri4ans 
on  an  income  of  less  than 
year. 

These  are  the  people  who 
need  help.  These  are  the  ones 
not  be  helped  at  all  by  other 
for  property  tax  reform.  President 
has    wisely    recommended    a 
overhaul  of  our  property 
our  whole  system  of   financing 
education,   but   such   an  overhaul 
lindoubtedly  be  too  little  and 
help    the    elderly    vvho    are 
crushed    by    property   t^xes. 
week  the  Supreme  Court  u}:helr 
stitutionaljty  of  property  taxep 
ever  reform  is  fimlly  adopted 
it  be  revenue  sharing,  "pigg>ba(cking 
national  sales  tax,   or  some 
one  suggests  that  already  high 
taxes  will  decline.  Yet  it  is 
property   taxes   which   are 
many  Americans  to  sell  their  hismes 
spend  their  last  years  in  pov 
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These  remedies  will  Involve  large  sums  of 
money.  But  we  are  prepared,  however,  to 
make  the  hard  decisions  we  are  going  to 
have  to  make  to  provide  property  tax  relief. 

The  Members  who  cosponsor  this  bill 
today  are  similarly  prepared  to  make 
those  hard  decisions. 

I  hope  that  at  an  early  date  hearings 
will  be  scheduled  on  this  bill,  and  that 
when  older  Americans  file  their  1973  tax 
returns,  they  can  look  forward  to  a  Fed- 
eral tax  credit  or  payment  for  the  prop- 
erty taxes  they  must  pay. 
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VA  HOSPITALS  IN  MILES  CITY  AND 
HELENA,  MONT..  DOING  AN  EX- 
CELLENT JOB 


HON.  DICK  SHOUP 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  22,  1973 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news- 
papers have  been  filled  with  criticism 
of  our  Veterans'  Administration  hospi- 
tals during  the  past  2  weeks,  stemming 
mostly  from  a  study  made  by  the  Nader 
group. 

I  have  been  concerned  about  the  re- 
ports that  appeared  in  the  news  media, 
and  I  am  pleased  today  to  submit  arti- 
cles from  the  Billings  Gazette,  the  Miles 
City  Star  and  the  Independent  Record 
of  Helena,  detailing  the  fine  care  given 
to  Montana  veterans  by  the  two  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals  in  Mon- 
tana. 

I  think  it  is  good  for  my  colleagues 
to  see  both  sides  of  the  story,  and  to  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  the  VA  hospitals 
in  Miles  City  and  Helena  are  doing  ex- 
cellent jobs  caring  for  Montana  vet- 
erans. 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette,  Mar.  10, 

19731 

State   VA   Hospttal   Defended 

(By  Oscar  Chaffee) 

Miles  City. — Criticl.^ms  leveled  by  congres- 
sional Investigators  at  some  veterans  hospi- 
tals do  not  apply  to  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion hospital  at  Miles  City,  James  C.  Hlckey, 
director,  said  Friday. 

Hlckey  said  the  Miles  City  hospital  has  no 
waiting  list  and  has  not  had  one  for  a  lonj 
time. 

All  eligible  veterans  needing  hospitaliza- 
:1  n  are  admitted  immediately  at  Miles  City, 
Hickey  said.  He  added  that  some  "noa- 
eiiirrgen'."  cases — those  not  requiring  Im- 
mediate hospitalization — may  be  scheduled 
for  later  when  the  patient  load  is  not  heavy, 
but  none  must  wait  more  than  15  days.  "If 
a  delay  of  more  than  15  days  Is  experienced, 
a  bed  must  be  located  In  another  hospital 
for  any  service-connected  ailment,"  he  said. 

Hlckey  also  denied  the  charge  of  "cramped" 
quarters"  in  the  general  criticism  of  VA  hos- 
pitals. "Our  space  (at  Miles  City)  is  adequate 
and  win  be  even  better  when  a  new  Inten- 
slve-care-unlt/coronary-care-unlt  Is  com- 
ple'-ed  this  summer,"  he  said. 

Another  criticism  was  thr.t  hospital  pa- 
tients seldom  see  a  nurse.  Hickey  said  that  at 
Miles  City  "nursing  care  is  excellent  and  no 
patient  is  neglected.  The  nursing  staff  la 
adequate  in  numbers  and  of  highest  quality. 
We  get  no  complaints  about  nursing  care  or 
the  food." 

He  pointed  out  that  the  nursing  staff  at 
Miles  City  has  been  increased  from  19  nurses 


in  fiscal  1970  to  29  in  fiscal  1973.  In  addition, 
the  number  of  licensed  practical  nurses  and 
nursing  assistants  was  increased  from  17  to 
23.  At  one  time,  the  ratio  of  nursing  employes 
to  patients  was  one  employe  to  1.9  patients, 
and  now  is  one  to  1.5. 

The  overall  staff  at  Miles  City  has  been  to- 
creased  from  123  to  154  In  the  last  three 
years,  and  now  Is  In  the  ratio  of  1.9  to  1 
patient.  The  optimum  ratio  Is  considered  to 
be  2  to  1,  Hlckey  said 

In  the  last  year,  Hlckey  added,  a  20-bed 
nursing  home  has  been  opened  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Miles  City  hospital.  Nursing 
home  patients  must  first  be  hospitalized, 
then  transferred  to  the  nursing  home  If  that 
t5rpe  care  Is  designated. 

Hlckey  pomted  to  increasing  use  of  the 
Miles  City  hospital,  with  admissions  Increas- 
ing from  1.316  In  fiscal  1970  to  1.534  In  fiscal 
1972.  In  1970.  a  total  of  1.382  patients  were 
treated,  compared  to  1,605  in  1972,  and  so  far 
this  year  the  number  treated  Is  about  100 
above  that  of  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

In  addition,  the  hospital  increased  the 
number  of  outpatient  visits  in  1972  to  2,477, 
compared  to  2,110  in  1970,  he  said. 

About  half  of  all  Miles  City  VA  hospital 
admissions  come  from  the  Billings  ar«a 
Hickey  said. 

[From  the  Miles  City  (Mont.)  Star,  Mar.  9 

1973] 
Administrator    Hickey    Says    Nation's    VA 

Hospital   Woes  Not   Reflected   at  Miles 

City  Unit 

(By  Bob  Kaze) 

"We  don't  know  what  exists  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  but  we  do  know  what  Is  the 
case  at  the  Miles  City  VA. '  James  C.  Hickey, 
Director  of  the  Miles  City  Veterans  Admin- 
istration Hospital,  had  the  above  to  say  con- 
cerning recent  criticism  of  the  V.  A.  Hospi- 
tal system  as  he  showed  this  reporter  around 
the  96  hospital  beds  and  20  nursing  home 
bed  facility  and  discussed  the  operations  and 
future  considerations  for  the  hospital. 

According  to  Hlckey.  he  has  heard  few 
complaints  about  hospital  service  during  his 
16  months  as  administrator  and  there  han 
been  and  is  currently  no  waiting  list  of  pa- 
tients. 

Hospital  staffing  has  Increased  consider- 
ably in  the  past  two  years  and  currently  Is 
In  very  good  condition.  Hlckey  stated  that 
there  Is  currently  one  registered  nurse  to 
every  2.8  patients  and  one  licensed  practical 
nurse  or  nurse's  aide  to  every  3.5  patients 
along  with  two  surgeons,  two  internists  and 
a  Chief  of  Medical  Staff  working  at  the  V.A. 
The  doctor  ceiling  for  the  hospital  Is  seven 
and  recruitment  efforts  for  two  additional 
medical  staff  members  Is  currently  under- 
way. 

Admissions  have  Increased  to  1534  in  1972 
as  compared  to  1316  for  1971  while  the  aver- 
age length  of  stay  has  decreased  from  19  5 
days  to  16.5  days  In  the  same  period  of  time. 
The  V.  A.  also  increased  their  turnover  rate 
from  156.1  in  '71  to  170.4  in  '72  by  treating 
1605  in-patients  and  2477  out-patients  last 
year  in  comparison  to  1382  and  2110  out- 
patients in  1971. 

Hickey  feels  that  there  Is  little  chance  that 
the  Miles  City  facility  will  be  terminated  In 
the  foreseeable  future.  Improvements  would 
Indicate  that  the  Miles  City  branch  will  be 
perpetuated  In  the  V.A.  Hospital  system.  Ex- 
pected expanded  coverage  Increases  for  added 
patients  stemming  from  Eastern  Montana 
coal  and  power  development  also  Indicate 
that  the  facility  will  be  of  even  more  value 
in  the  future. 

Federal  funding  of  the  Miles  City  V.A.  in- 
creased $819,924  to  $2,387,299  in  1972  and 
this  has  enabled  V.A.  officials  to  start  an  ex- 
tensive building  and  remodeling  program.  A 
coronary  and  Intensive  care  unit  is  expected 
to  be  finished  this  summer  and  a  nuclear 
care  unit  Is  In  future  plans  for  the  hospital. 
The  nuclear  care  unit  would  allow  diagnosis 
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through  the  use  of  radio  Isotopes  and  Hlckey 
expects  to  be  able  to  share  this  unit  with 
other  health  facilities  in  the  area  when  it  is 
complet«d. 

Patients  who  are  In  need  of  specialized 
therapy  or  having  rare  diseases  which  the  lo- 
cal hospital  Is  unable  to  treat  are  trans- 
ferred to  other  hospitals  adequately  equipped 
to  deal  with  these  problems.  In  addition 
to  V.A.  hospitals  located  In  different  cities 
within  our  area,  the  Miles  City  V.A.  has 
access  to  university  hospitals  In  Denver  and 
Salt  Lake  City. 

The  most  striking  factor  of  the  Miles  City 
unit  Is  Its  warmth  and  color  which  one  gen- 
erally does  not  expect  to  find  In  a  hospital. 
Each  floor  contains  a  day  room  with  color 
TVs  and  a  lounge  area  decorated  in  a  bright 
color  scheme.  Patients  also  have  access  to  a 
canteen  and  recreational  activities  ranging 
from  a  library  to  a  hobby  shop.  The  patient's 
dlnmg  area  looks  more  like  a  fine  restaurant 
than  an  Institutional  dining  area. 

According  to  Hickey.  hospital  officials  want 
to  get  away  from  the  drab  and  cold  hospital 
atmosphere  and  give  the  patient  the  best  pos- 
sible surroundings  for  a  quick  and  complete 
recovery. 

[From  the  Helena  (Mont.)  Independent 

Record.  May  14,  1972] 

VA  Hospital  OnxRS  Wide  Range  of  Services 

The  hospital  at  the  VA  Center  provides  all 
kinds  of  medically  related  services,  ranging 
from  surgery  to  dentistry  to  physical 
therapy. 

Average  hospital  patient  load  Is  about  140 
dally.  A  patient  usually  is  hospitalized  about 
21  days  except  for  a  few  with  severe  dls- 
Bbllltles  who  need  to  stay  longer. 

Most  patients  are  Montanans,  but  veterans 
from  all  states  are  accepted.  World  War  n 
veterans  comprise  the  largest  group  of  pa- 
tients, while  Vietnam  war  veterans  made 
up  15  to  20  percent  of  the  total  patient  load. 
A  total  of  2,421  patients  were  treated  at  the 
hospital  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 

The  hospital  facility  Is  for  men  and  women 
veterans  who  suffer  from  service-connected 
disabilities  at  cannot  afford  a  private  hos- 
pital. 

large   STAFr 

Its  staff  Includes  12  full-time  physicians, 
dentists,  34  registered  nurses,  34  nursing 
aides,  2  chapllns,  2  social  workers,  2  pharma- 
cists, 2  physical  therapists,  and  all  the  other 
employes  needed  to  keep  the  hospital  In 
operation. 

Dr.  John  R.  McQuillan  is  chief  of  staff; 
Dr.  J.  Andrew  Phelps,  chief  of  surgery;  Dr. 
William  S.  Hertwig,  acting  chief  of  medicine; 
Dr.  O.  J.  Anderson,  chief  of  pathology;  Dr. 
Vilibald  Jenko,  acting  chief  of  physical  medl- 
cme;  Dr.  Edward  Swoboda,  chief  of  dentistry; 
Dr.  John  J.  Mltschke,  chief  out-patient  serv- 
ice; Helen  L.  Haegele,  chief  of  nursing  serv- 
ice, and  Rllmer  N.  Hansen,  chief  pharmacist. 

Helena  Drs.  L.  H.  Blattspleler,  J.  Kent 
Boughn  and  Donald  L.  Pederson  serve  as 
contract  radiologists.  Other  medical  special- 
ists serve  as  consultants  and  visit  the  hos- 
pital regularly. 

The  hospital  has  two  major  operating 
rooms  featuring  the  latest  equipment.  Wall- 
mounted  devices  show  whether  persons  In  the 
room  are  well-grounded  against  electrical 
discharge  since  explosions  are  a  great  hazard 
In  an  operating  room. 

This  concern  over  safety  carries  over  to 
bedside  equipment  and  adds  to  the  conven- 
ience of  the  patient.  A  two-way  voice  speaker 
system  connects  the  patient  directly  to  the 
nurses'  station.  Moreover,  each  bed  has  a  pil- 
low radio  speaker,  and  television  Is  available 
In  the  ward  day  rooms.  Also  available  Is  a 
built-in  system  of  centralized  oxygen  and 
vacuum  air. 

MANY   outpatients 

The  center's  outpatient  service  handles 
treatment  of  about  6,300  persons  annually. 
Home  town  physician  outpatient  treatment 
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for  service-connected  veterans  Is  provided  to 
10,211  veterans  annually. 

The  medical  administration  division  is  In 
charge  of  the  paperwork  and  record  keeping. 
Phillip  C.  Pedersen  la  chief  of  the  division's 
25  employes. 

Nursing  service  Is  provided  around  the 
clock. 

The  center's  dental  clinic  houses  a  modern 
facility  with  the  capability  of  taking  care  of 
most  dental  problems.  A  recently  purchased 
panorex  X-ray  machine  that  requires  only 
one  exposure  for  a  full  mouth,  cutting  down 
on  radiation  absorption. 

William  Hlbrlch  heads  the  VA  voluntary 
service,  which  has  135  volimteers  who  donate 
time  to  help  patients.  They  also  donate 
money — almost  $9,(X)0  last  year — for  comfort 
items  and  canteen  coupon  books. 

The  hospital  pharmacy  filled  more  than 
27,000  prescriptions  last  year.  It  has  two  full- 
time  pharmacists  and  two  clerical  employee. 

A  clinical  laboratory  with  hematology, 
serology,  chemistry  and  bacteriology  depart- 
ments runs  tests  to  help  diagnose  and  treat 
patients  aliments.  Many  of  the  tests  are  run 
on  automated  equipment,  which  yields  more 
acciu^te  results  than  manual  methods. 
big  job   for   kitchen 

Jane  E.  Schellenberger  heads  the  dletlc 
service  division,  which  serves  more  than 
149,000  meals  annually.  A  staff  of  25,  Includ- 
mg  two  dietitians,  serves  nutritious  and  ap- 
petizing meals. 

Two  physical  therapists  and  one  assistant 
work  In  the  physical  medicine  and  rehabili- 
tation service  to  help  patients. 

The  radiological  service  provides  radio- 
graphic and  fluoroscopic  services  to  the  medi- 
cal and  surgical  service.  More  than  6,400 
radiology  examinations  were  conducted  last 
year. 

Two  social  workers,  headed  by  Marlon  E. 
Dick,  provide  social  work  service  in  the  hos- 
pital and  on  an  outpatient  basis.  Some  721 
cases  were  handled  last  year. 

A  supply  division  k«eps  the  center  equipped 
with  hundreds  of  necessary  Items.  Maurice  O. 
Fox  heads  a  staff  of  14  supply  employes. 

John  F.  Mahoney,  personnel  officer,  is  In 
charge  of  a  four-employe  staff  to  take  care  of 
the  personnel  needs  of  the  center's  341  em- 
ployes. 

PHYSICAL    department 

Thirty-five  persons  work  In  the  engineer- 
ing division  to  take  care  of  running  and 
maintaining  the  physical  plant  at  the  VA 
Center.  A  variety  of  trades  and  skills  such 
as  carpentry,  refrigeration,  plpeflttlng  and 
painting  are  performed.  Professional  engi- 
neer Clifford  O.  LaMear  Is  In  charge  of  the 
program. 

Two  chaplains,  Frank  O.  Vavrln  and  the 
Rev.  Humphrey  J.  Courtney,  conduct  serv- 
ices, counsel  patients  and  perform  sacra- 
mental rites. 

Center  Director  Charles  C.  Walter  is  re- 
sponsible for  management  of  the  regional 
office,  medical  and  dental  programs.  Acting 
Assistant  Director  James  M.  Larson  assists  In 
directing  the  regional  office  and  medical  ad- 
ministrative functions.  Management  Analysis 
Officer  John  D.  Gravely  serves  In  a  staff  func- 
tion in  the  center  director's  office. 


[From  the  Helena  (Mont.)  Independent 

Record,  Feb.  13,  1972] 
Walter  op  Fort  Harrison:  A  People- 
Orients)  Man 

When  a  people-oriented  director  joins  a 
staff  whose  members  are  naturally  compas- 
sionate and  willing  to  add  the  personal  touch 
In  their  case  work  the  pe<^le  served  benefit. 

Staff  compassion  flts  well  with  Charles 
Walter's  philosophy  of  directing  the  Ft.  Har- 
rison Veterans  Administration  Center.  When 
he  speaks  of  the  doctor-patient  rapport  at 
the  hospital  It  brings  a  smile  of  satisfaction 
to  his  face. 

When  Walter  took  charge  of  the  "one-Bt<q) 
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center"  last  Sept.  he  returned  to  his  home 
state  after  spending  most  of  his  29  years  In 
government  service  to  the  east. 

And  bemg  a  "one-stop  center,"  not  Just 
a  hospital,  nor  just  a  regional  office,  but  both. 
Ft.  Harrison  gives  the  best  service  to  the 
veteran. 

Through  the  regional  office  a  veteran  can 
find  whether  he  is  eligible  for  compensation 
(basically  given  for  a  service  connected  dis- 
ease or  injury),  a  pension  (for  non-service 
connected  disease  or  Injury  causing  unem- 
ployment or  loss  of  earning  capacity),  in- 
surance, medical  benefits  .  .  . 

The  hospital  provides  medical  care. 

Walter's  people-oriented  philosophy  has  a 
foundation  of  "If  we  don't  share,  how  can  we 
serve  and  If  we  don't  assist  veterans  in  get- 
ting maximum  benefits,  how  can  they  get 
them." 

He  gives  plenty  of  credit  of  the  staff  com- 
passion m  case  work  to  "this  Is  Helena — this 
is  Montana."  It's  Importance  "when  you're 
working  with  or  helptag  people,  it's  how  you 
relate  to  them  that  determines  the  success 
In  the  job." 

"Our  concern  with  and  for  people  Is  so 
Important  In  providing  them  services  they're 
entitled  to  by  law,"  he  continues. 

Young  Vietnam  veterans  often  don't  use 
the  services  they  could,  because  most  aren't 
aware  of  the  variety  of  help  available  to 
them. 

Walter  says,  "Our  biggest  concern  Is  to 
encourage  young  veterans  to  call  on  us  ioc 
help  when  in  need." 

There  are  only  six  Vietnam  veterans  in  the 
hospital  at  this  time  but  those  treated  in 
the  hospital  have  a  common  trait  according 
to  Walter.  They  are  eager -anxious  to  partici- 
pate and  accomplish  something,  and  for  that 
reason  they  are  in-and-out  of  the  hospital. 

Because  of  that  very  eagerness  they  can 
find  themselves  center  stage  under  Walter's 
administration. 

There  are  14  Vietnam  veterans  working 
now  at  the  center.  They  can  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Touth  Advisory  CouncU  for  staff 
members  35  and  under. 

"The  prime  purpose  of  the  council  is  to 
fully  utilize  young  people,  their  ideas,  con- 
cerns, to  make  their  jobs  Interesting  and  to 
help  In  their  development  so  they  can  start 
filtering  Into  the  system,"  Walter  says,  "be- 
cause young  people  generally  feel  they  are 
given  menial  tasks  and  have  no  part  In 
management  decisions." 

If  we  place  people-Interested  on  the  side 
ime  for  a  bit,  statistics  show  Walter  directs 
a  center  that  has  328  employes,  242  In  the 
ho^>ltal  and  86  in  the  regional  center. 

The  160  bed  hospital  has  an  average  daily 
use  of  140  l>eds.  There  are  priorities  of  ad- 
mission but  the  admlsslon-Bkcceptance  rate 
was  84.3  per  cent  In  December,  a  very  high 
and  good  rate  according  to  Walter. 

In  December  there  were  5.666  out-patient 
visits  to  physicians  throughout  the  state 
which  were  paid  for  through  the  center. 

There  are  11.636  compensation  and  pension 
cases  handled  through  the  center  with  a 
monthly  payment  of  $1,224,862. 

The  hospital  has  a  current  fiscal  year 
budget  of  $4,061,787,  of  which  $2,728,716  Is 
earmarked  for  salaries. 

There  are  numerous  veteran  benefit  pro- 
grams available  through  the  center.  Appren- 
ticeship programs  have  221  private  firms  and 
14  government  agencies  participating.  A  vet- 
eran hired  through  the  programs  wlU  have 
about  25  per  cent  of  his  salary  paid  by  the 
government  for  up  to  a  year. 

But  statistics  don't  provide  the  excellent 
service  the  center  Is  becoming  noted  for, 
they're  just  Indications  of  it;  Indications  of 
the  considerable  time  Walter  and  his  stafT 
spend  Informing  veterans  of  the  benefits 
they  are  entitled  to;  his  numerous  talks  to 
service  organizations  about  benefits  and  a 
staff  working  attitude  not  restricted  by  time 
boundaries  of  an  8-4 :  30  day. 
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A    RESOLUTION    FROM 
SOURI   HOUSE   OP 
TIVES 


THE    MIS- 
REP]  lESENTA- 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUMGATE 


OF    MISSOURI 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Thursday,  March  22, 


REPRESE  >ITATIVES 


1973 


66.000  per- 

lo6S  of  In- 

tbese  needy 


Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speafc  tr,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  I  have  received  from 
the  Missouri  House  of  Repr(  tsentatives, 
and  urge  their  serious  consideration : 
Resolution 

Whereas,  the  92nd  Congress  enacted  Public 
Law  9a-603  (H.R.  1).  known  as 
mental  Security  Income  for  Age<  ,  Blind,  and 
Disabled  Program,  and  this  prog -am  will  be- 
come effective  January  1.  1974.  iind  will  su- 
persede the  federal -state  publl;  assistance 
programs  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act 
and  transfer  the  funding  and  ad^nlnlstratlon 
of  these  programs  to  the  Federal 
rlty  Administration;  and 

Whereas,  this  Act  provides  lor  monthly 
payments  of  $130.00  for  single  ]  lersons  with 
no  other  Income  and  $195.00 
couples  with  no  other  Income;  aiid 

Whereas,  It  appears  this  standi  krd  payment 
would  drastically  reduce  the  resources  avail- 
able for  over  one-half  of  the  ^clplents  of 
the  programs,  or  approximately 
sons,  and  will  cause  substantia 
come  and  economic  hardship  to 
citizens:  and 

Whereas,  this  Act  prohibits  tlje  recipients 
from  participation  In  the  Pool  Stamp  or 
Federal  Pood  Distribution  prog-ams,  which 
would  create  loss  of  additional  re  sources; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
Missouri  House  of  Representatives  while  con- 
curring with  the  Intent  of  federal  funding 
of  these  programs,  does  express  concern  over 
their  Inadequacy  In  meeting  the  Ineeds  of  our 
citizens  who  depend  on  these  j  rograms  for 
subsistence:  anS 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  ttie  House  of 
Representatives  urges  the  Congress  to  Im- 
mediately enact  appropriate  legislation  to 
provide  full  federal  funding  of  this  Act  In 
order  to  alleviate  the  apparent  hi  irdshlps  and 
problems  which  may  result  from  the  Imple- 
mentation of  this  Act  In  Its  pi'esent  form; 
and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  tbe  House  of 
Representatives  herewith  Inforn  the  Con- 
gress that  current  recipients  of!  these  bene- 
fits and  the  State  of  Missouri  wt  1  be  severely 
penalized  unless  changes  are  maile  before  the 
announced  effective  date  of  the  federal  law; 
and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  thd  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  1  »e  Instructed 
to  send  suitably  inscribed  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  Honorable  Rlchaid  M.  Nlzon, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
to  each  Missouri  member  of  thq  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  to  the 
Administrator,  Social  and  R  shabllltatlon 
Service,  Department  of  Healtl .  Education 
and  Welfare.  330  Independence  ^venue.  SW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

Resolution 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation and  Welfare  has  propos  (d  new  regu- 
lations that  will  affect  the  delh  ery  of  Social 
Services  vmder  the  Social  Secuilty  Act;  and 

Whereas,  these  regulations.  If  enacted, 
would  seriously  curtail.  If  not  ell  nlnate  many 
of  the  services  Missouri  has  beei  i  able  to  pro- 
vide for  low-Income  families,  sealor  citizens, 
and  child  welfare  programs:  and 

Whereas,  some  of  these  services  are  protec- 
tive services  to  children  and  aii  ults.  Includ- 
ing health  related,  employmentj  educational. 
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day  care,  family  planning,  foster  care,  and 
homemaker  services;  and 

Whereas,  the  proposed  regulations.  If  and 
when  effective,  wUl  have  the  effect  of  dis- 
couraging the  poor,  both  on  and  off  public 
assistance  rolls,  from  exerting  further  efforts 
to  break  the  poverty  cycle  In  which  they  are 
entrapped,  and  of  encouraging  or  even  re- 
quiring low-Income  parents  who  have  now 
broken  the  poverty  cycle  to  return  to  the 
status  of  welfare  recipients  for  lack  of  fi- 
nancial ability  to  provide  day  care  for  chil- 
dren; and 

Whereas,  the  Missouri  Division  of  Welfare's 
capability  to  deliver  these  essential  social 
services  may  well  bid  to  have  a  disastrous  Im- 
pact on  the  urban  centers  of  St.  Louis,  Kan- 
sas City,  Springfield,  St.  Joseph  and  others; 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  77th  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Missouri  hereby 
expresses  Its  dismay  and  objection  to  the 
proposed  new  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ice Regulations  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  on  the  delivery  of 
Social  Services  In  Missouri,  AND  petitions 
such  modification  of  these  regulations  as 
will  assure  the  continuance  of  all  services 
currently  offered  to  Its  low-Income  citizens; 
and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  this  Resolu- 
tion be  adopted  and  that  copies  hereof  be 
provided  to  Mr.  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare;  to 
Mr.  Phillip  J.  Rutledge,  Acting  Administra- 
tor, Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service;  to 
Mr.  Robert  Davis,  Regional  Conunlssloner, 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service;  to  each  of 
the  Missouri  members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  thus 
conveying  the  conviction  of  the  General  As- 
sembly that  such  proposed  change.  If  per- 
mitted to  stand,  will  result  in  serious  harm 
and  danger  to  the  general  well-being  of  the 
citizens  of  the  sovereign  State  of  Missouri. 
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MORE    PHYSICIANS    NEEDED 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  22,  1973 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
number  of  graduates  of  our  medical 
schools  continues  to  increase,  the  United 
States  is  still  short  of  physicians.  For- 
tunately, the  problem  can  be  solved 
within  the  next  few  years  through  exist- 
ing programs. 

As  I  believe  my  colleagues  share  my 
concern  about  this  matter,  I  invite  their 
attention  to  an  article  that  I  am  insert- 
ing at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  The 
article,  which  appeared  in  the  February 
19  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  is 
entitled,  "Not  Enough  Doctors."  It  dis- 
cussed the  problem  in  detail  and  showed 
that  it  is  not  one  that  can  be  solved  over- 
night. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  find  prac- 
tical solutions.  For  example,  a  number 
of  new  medical  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished and  medical  courses  have  been 
stiortened  to  3  years  by  some  institutions. 
Although  many  graduates  of  foreign 
medical  schools  will  be  admitted  to  prac- 
tice in  this  country,  this  should  not  be- 
come a  national  policy  because  many  of 
them  studied  to  provide  medic  £d  services 
in  countries  that  are  sorely  in  need  of 
doctors  also. 


In  order  to  counteract  the  serious  mal- 
distribution of  physicians,  the  Federal 
and  some  State  governments  will  help 
defray  the  cost  of  medical  education  if 
students  agree  to  practice  after  gradu- 
ation in  areas  that  are  in  need  of  them. 

The  National  Health  Service  Corps  has 
assigned  volunteer  physicians  to  commu- 
nities that  need  medical  help.  These  in- 
clude both  rural  areas  and  city  sliuns. 

The  aforementioned  article  follows: 
Not  Enough  Docroas:   What's  Being  Donb 

The  number  of  physicians  In  this  country 
Is  growing  rapidly — but  not  swiftly  enough 
to  meet  needs. 

Current  authoritative  studies  show  that 
the  demand  lor  doctors  will  keep  outstripping 
the  supply  at  least  until  1980. 

Even  If  the  U.S.  did  have  enough  trained 
medical  practitioners  to  provide  every  Amer- 
ican with  top-quality  care,  not  everyone 
would  be  taken  care  of  under  present  con- 
ditions. 

One  problem  \b  that  the  supply  of  doctors  is 
unevenly  distributed. 

WhUe  many  cities  have  more  than  their 
numerical  share  of  doctors,  residents  of  both 
rural  areas  and  city  slums  have  access  to  far 
fewer  physicians  than  they  need.  Even  In 
many  prosperous  suburban  communities, 
doctors  are  so  swamped  with  work  that  they 
refuse  to  accept  new  patients. 

Result:  Emergency  rooms  and  outpatient 
departments  cf  hospitals — a  large  proportion 
of  them  heavily  staffed  by  foreign-trained 
physicians — are  being  deluged  by  people  who 
cannot  get  Into  a  doctor's  office. 

One  major  reason  for  the  tremendous  up- 
surge in  demand  for  physicians,  say  experts. 
Is  that  more  Americans  today  are  covered  by 
health  Insurance — either  private  or  backed 
by  the  Government  in  tbe  form  of  medicare 
or  medicaid. 

At  the  same  time,  health  officials  note,  peo- 
ple are  more  aware  of  progress  being  made 
in  treating  disease,  and  expect  the  best  medi- 
cal care  as  their  legal  and  moral  right. 

Dr.  Kenneth  M.  Endicott,  director  of  the 
Federal  Government's  Bureau  of  Health 
Manpower  Education,  describes  the  situation 
this  way: 

"We  don't  have  enough  doctors,  and  we 
don't  have  them  where  we  need  them.  Even 
If  all  health  services  were  organized  for  maxl- 
mimi  efficiency — which  they  certainly  are  not 
today — they  could  deliver  only  minimal 
health  care  to  every  American." 

Goal:  500  to  1.  Government  studies  show 
that  in  1970  there  were  about  323,000  doctors 
in  active  practice  across  the  nation.  Now  the 
total  Is  estimated  at  346,000  doctors.  Of  these, 
263,000  are  doctors  of  medicine  educated  in 
this  country  or  In  Canada,  where  medical 
education  standards  are  considered  equiv- 
alent to  those  in  the  U.S.  Also  counted  In  the 
total  are  14,000  U.S. -trained  doctors  of  oste- 
opathy and  69,000  M.D.'s  who  graduated  from 
medical  schools  in  foreign  countries  other 
than  Canada. 

The  346,000  total  of  doctors  now  available 
figures  out  to  1  physician  for  every  636  po- 
tential patients — some  69,000  doctors  short 
of  meeting  the  ratio  of  1  doctor  for  every 
500  patients  which  Is  widely  regarded  as 
desirable. 

By  comparison,  the  patient-doctor  ratio 
is  420  to  1  In  the  Soviet  Union,  900  to  1  in 
Japan  and  750  to  1  in  Prance.  Medical- 
qualification  requirements,  however,  vary 
by  country. 

Even  more  alarming  to  health  authorities 
is  the  fact  that  the  number  of  doctors  most 
often  called  upon — general  practitioners,  in- 
ternists and  pediatricians — is  declining  in 
relation  to  the  U.S.  population. 

In  1950  there  were  75  such  physicians  for 
every  100,000  people.  By  1971  there  were 
fewer  than  50  per  100.000. 

"These  doctors  are  our  first  line  of  defense 
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against  disease, "  comments  a  leading  medi- 
cal authority. 

NEW    SCHOOLS 

Physicians,  educators  and  government  offi- 
cials are  trying  to  ease  the  doctor  shortage. 
In  the  past  year,  five  new  medical  schools 
graduated  their  first  classes.  Another  eight 
schools  enrolled  their  first  stiMents,  who  will 
be  graduated  In  1975  or  1976.  Six  more  in- 
stitutions are  scheduled  to  begin  training 
doctors  this  year. 

Twenty  U.S.  medical  schools  have  short- 
ened their  courses  from  four  years  to  three, 
and  the  trend  toward  speeding  up  education 
of  physicians  is  growing. 

Government  experts  project  that  by  1980 
American  schools  will  be  turning  out  about 
16,000  doctors  a  year,  compared  with  ap- 
proximately 11,000  in  1973.  Also  by  1980,  at 
least  4,000  graduates  of  foreign  medical 
schools  are  expected  to  be  admitted  to  prac- 
tice In  the  United  States  annually,  com- 
pared with  an  estimated  3,000  this  year. 

If  those  goals  are  met,  the  target  of  1 
physician  for  every  500  people  will  be  within 
reach  by  the  end  of  this  decade. 

But  dispersing  those  doctors  to  the  right 
places  is  another  unsolved  problem. 
President  Nixon  has  pointed  out: 
"Americans  who  live  in  remote  rural  areas 
or  In  urban  poverty  areas  often  have  special 
difficulty  obtaining  adequate  medical  care." 
The  General  Accounting  Office — set  up  by 
Congress  to  keep   a  check  on   Government 
spending — said    this    Is    an    official    report: 
Rural  counties  with  fewer  than  10,000  resi- 
dents average  only   1   doctor  for  2,000  peo- 
ple. Rural  counties  with  50,000  or  more  in- 
habitants average  1  physician  per  1,000  po- 
tential patients. 

A  report  from  Ohio  shows  that  45  small 
towns,  out  of  500  surveyed,  have  lost  their 
doctors  In  the  past  10  years — usually  through 
death  or  retirement.  It  is  a  part  of  a  nation- 
wide pattern,  health-manpower  authorities 
say. 

Small  communities,  government  agencies 
and  private  foundations  have  tried  to  replace 
these  badly  needed  physicians  but  often 
without  much  success. 

Many  towns  offer  to  build  clinics  or  small 
hospitals  if  a  doctor  will  establish  a  practice. 
The  federal  and  some  State  governments 
agree  to  help  pay  education  expenses  of  medi- 
cal students  who  promise  to  practice  after 
graduation  in  areas  that  need  them. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  surveyed  the 
shortage  of  physicians  In  small  towns  and 
concluded : 

"The  obstacles  seem  to  be  partly  social — 
the  lack  of  good  educational  cultural  op- 
portunities for  physicians'  families — and 
partly  professional.  Physicians  in  rural  areas 
dislike  their  Isolation  from  colleagues  and 
sources  of  new  professional  Information,  and 
the  fact  that  critically  111  patients  requiring 
hospitalization — among  the  most  Interesting 
cases  professionally — must  be  turned  over  to 
others  for  lack  of  hospital  facilities." 

BIG-CrrT    PBOBLEMS 

WhUe  residents  of  sparsely  populated  sec- 
tions of  the  U.S.  have  trouble  finding  a 
doctor,  people  living  In  many  big  city  slums 
are  no  better  off. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  proportionally 
more  physicians  in  metropolitan  areas. 

Some  sections  of  New  York  City,  for  ex- 
ample, have  about  1  doctor  for  every  300 
people,  or  alxtut  twice  the  national  average. 
But  at  the  same  time,  as  the  decay  of  New 
York's  Inner-city  ghettos  spreads,  more  and 
more  physicians  are  moving  their  practices 
to  cleaner  and  safer  neighborhoods. 

The  same  process  Is  reported  in  many  other 
large  cities. 

Crime  is  one  reason.  Medical  offices  make 
tempting  targets  for  thieves  bent  on  obtain- 
ing money  and  narcotics.  In  some  neighbor- 
hoods, physicians  making  hovise  calls  run  a 
high  risk  of  being  robbed  or  serloxisly  In- 
jured. 
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other  blg-clty  doctors  give  up  because  of 
being  forced  to  work  in  crowded  clinics  and 
Ill-equipped  hospitals  situated  In  rundown 
neighborhoods. 

StUl  another  obstacle  to  practicing  medi- 
cine In  the  inner  city  Is  a  "cultural  gap" 
believed  to  exist  between  some  white  doctors 
and  their  black  or  Spanish-speaking  patients. 
Trust  Is  regarded  as  essential  to  a  good 
doctor-patient  relationship,  and  some  phy- 
sicians report  this  rapport  increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  achieve  in  the  bitter  emotional 
climate  of  the  ghetto. 

In  addition  to  all  these  handicaps,  medical 
research  shows  people  living  In  the  inner 
city  have  more  Illness  than  residents  of 
richer  neighborhoods.  Often  poor  patients 
cannot  afford  to  have  a  disease  treated  in 
early  stages,  so  physicians  are  faced  with 
treating  more  advanced  and  serious  cases 
than  usual. 

"Even  the  most  dedicated  doctor  can  get 
discouraged,"  says  one  physician  who  quit  i 
ghetto  practice  after  15  years  and  moved  to 
the  suburbs. 

The  U.  S.  doctor  shortage  is  reflected  in 
the  soaring  numbers  of  people  resorting  to 
hospitals  for  outpatient  care. 

The  American  Hospital  Association  re- 
ports that  in  1962  Americans  made  about  100 
million  outpatient  visits  to  hospitals.  By 
1971  the  volume  had  nearly  doubled.  Au- 
thorities estimate  that  abcut  half  of  hos- 
pital outpatients  are  people  who  simply 
could  not  get  In  to  see  a  doctor  anywhere 
else. 

And  even  hospitals  don't  have  all  the  doc- 
tors they  need.  Latest  reports  show  that,  de- 
spite a  record  number  of  medical-school 
graduates,  the  nation's  hospitals  had  vacan- 
cies for  more  than  10,000  physicians  as  in- 
terns or  residents. 

Foreign  doctors.  The  situation  would  b« 
even  worse  If  it  were  not  for  the  number  of 
foreign  medical-school  graduates  working  in 
this  country. 

A  Department  of  Labor  survey  discloses 
that  In  1963  only  about  1  doctor  In  9  was 
trained  abroad.  Within  seven  years  the  pro- 
portion leaped  to  1  In  5  and  Is  still  growing. 
In  some  metropolitan  hospitals,  2  out  of  3 
doctors  on  duty  at  any  given  time  are  likely 
to  be  graduates  of  overseas  medical  schools. 
In  some  State  institutions,  particularly 
those  for  the  chronically  HI  or  mentally  dis- 
turbed, foreign-trained  physicians  may  out- 
number U.S.  graduates  by  as  much  as  8  to  1. 
Says  a  health  official  who  ranks  high  In 
the  Government:  "I  don't  know  what  we'd 
do  without  foreign  medical  graduates — now 
or  m  the  future." 

Approximately  1  out  of  every  15  foreign- 
trained  doctors  in  the  U.  S.  Is  an  American 
who  could  not  attend  a  U.  S.  medical  school. 
The  rest  are  foreign-born.  Authorities  are 
concerned,  however,  that  language  and  cul- 
tural differences  between  foreign-born  doc- 
tors and  American  patients  can  lead  to  mis- 
understandings, conflicts  and  potentially 
dangerous  errors. 

Graduates  of  foreign  medical  institutions 
have  trouble  passing  U.  S.  licensing  exami- 
nations. In  fact,  less  than  half  the  foreign- 
trained  doctors  caring  for  patients  In  Amer- 
ican health  facilities  today  are  licensed  to 
practice  medicine  In  the  States  where  they 
work. 

New  programs.  Several  programs  are  un- 
der way  or  being  considered  to  relieve  the 
doctor  shortage. 

"Family  practice" — the  new  term  for  gen- 
eral practice — has  been  made  a  certified 
medical  specialty  In  a  move  to  give  it  more 
prestige.  At  least  160  approved  programs  In 
universities  and  community  hospitals  are 
providing  training  for  some  1,200  prospec- 
tive family  doctors.  At  least  50  more  pro- 
grams are  being  considered  at  leading  in- 
stitutions. 

The  National  Health  Service  Corps,  an 
arm  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  has 
assigned   more   than   400   volunteer  physl- 
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clans,  dentists,  nurses  and  other  health  per- 
sonnel to  144  communities  In  39  States  that 
needed  medical  help. 

Some  of  the  400  are  working  in  ghetto 
areas  such  as  the  South  Bronx  in  New  York 
City. 

Others  are  caring  for  people  in  desolate 
rural  sections  such  as  Florida's  migratory - 
worker  camps.  Still  others  practice  medi- 
cine in  such  Isolated  places  as  the  north 
woods  of  Maine. 

More  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  de- 
veloping group-practice  arrangements  where 
at  least  one  doctor  Is  on  call  at  all  times. 
President  Nixon's  Administration  Is  back- 
ing this  program  as  part  of  its  proposed 
system  of  Health  Maintenance  Organiza- 
tions. 

The  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1974 
calls  for  57  million  dollars  to  train  nurses, 
nurses  aides,  doctors  assistants  and  other 
paramedical  helpers  who  can  do  many  of 
the  routine  tasks  that  now  absorb  much  of 
a  physician's  time. 

The  medical  profession  and  government 
agencies  are  concentrating  more  effort  on 
preventive  medicine — reasoning  that  It  Is 
simpler,  safer  and  cheaper  to  keep  people 
healthy  than  to  treat  them  after  they  be- 
come 111. 

But  the  full  Impact  of  all  these  moves  to 
improve  medical  care  in  this  country  will  not 
be  felt  overnight. 

All  signs  Indicate  that,  for  several  years 
to  come,  a  good  doctor  will  be  hard  to  find. 


WHO  WILL  ANSWER  FOR  MY 
FREEDOM? 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF    THE    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  22,  1973 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  its  ladies  auxiliary 
conduct  a  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest. 
This  year,  nearly  500,000  secondary 
school  students  participated  in  the  con- 
test for  the  five  national  scholarships 
which  are  awarded  as  the  top  prizes. 
First  prize  is  a  $10,000  scholarship,  sec- 
ond prize  is  $5,000,  third  prize  is  $3,500, 
fourth  prize  is  $2,500,  and  the  fifth  prize 
is  $1,500.  The  winning  contestant  from 
each  State  is  brought  to  the  Nation's 
Capital  for  the  final  judging  as  guests 
of  the  VFW. 

The  finalist  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  Rachel  Michelle  Chase,  who  is  a 
student  at  the  Immaculate  Conception 
Academy  in  downtown  Washington.  I  am 
appending  her  speech  in  order  that  my 
colleagues  may  know  what  some  of  our 
students  in  this  city  think  of  this  year's 
theme,  "My  Responsibility  to  Freedom." 
The  freedom  of  speech,  the  freedom  to 
vote,  and  the  freedom  to  learn  are  among 
our  most  important  freedoms  in  a  free 
society;  and  I  know  that  each  of  my  col- 
leagues will  want  to  share  this  young 
person's  speech  with  their  constituents, 
because  it  represents,  in  a  most  articulate 
way,  freedom  and  the  responsibility  that 
goes  with  it: 

Who  Will  Answer  roR  Mt  Freidom? 

TTiere's  a  current  popular  song — a  favorite 
of  young  people  with  an  Interest  In  life.  The 
refrain  occurs  after  presenting  many  cur- 
rent problems  for  our  consideration — 

Who  win  answer? 

Who  will  answer  responsibly  for  my  free- 
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dom?  The  question  for  me  has  oily  one 
answer — "I  must  Answer". 

I  must  answer  for  tbe  use  I  males  of  my 
freedom  of  speech. 

My  approach  to  life's  problems  must  be 
positive.  If  I  have  an  Idea  that  m  Ul  help 
improve  any  existing  condition,  I  must  use 
my  freedom  of  speech  and  the  co\irage  of 
my  convictions  to  express  this  idea  of  change. 
But  even  as  I  speak  clearly  and  f<  rcefully 
of  my  own  ideas  I  must  remain  ope:  i  to  the 
ideas  of  others.  This  means  that  I  must 
listen  respectfully  to  another's  o]  ilnlon — 
even  if  it  contradicts  mine.  .  .  .  Thi  i  Is  only 
respecting  the  freedom  of  speech  another 
person  possesses — and  thus  I  safeguard  my 
own. 

I  must  answer  for  the  use  I  mak>  of  my 
freedom  to  vote. 

Whether  voting  at  present  in  sc  kool  tor 
school  officers  or  voting  In  the  fu  ure  for 
p>olltical  candidates  In  my  local  community, 
I  cannot  be  Influenced  by  another's  opinion 
as  to  whom  he  thinks  should  have  tae  office 
but  for  the  person  I  think  is  capable  >f  doing 
the  Job.  Besides  considering  the  p(irson — I 
must  study  the  issues.  Each  school  has  its 
particular  responsibilities.  I  must  "ote  for 
the  student  who  can  best  fulflU  tltese  re- 
sponsibilities. So,  also,  in  later  life  the  par- 
ticular issues  in  my  local  area — the  ireas  of 
problems  on  the  national  and  inter  lational 
level  require  that  I  as  an  individual  have 
some  knowledge  of  their  solution  l>efore  I 
vote.  Even  as  I  cast  my  vote,  however,  I  must 
be  wise  enough  to  realize  that  my  s>luttons 
are  not  the  only  answers  to  America's  prob- 
lems. And  I  must  be  open  enough  to  con- 
sider new  approaches  to  old  problez  is. 

I  will  answer  for  the  use  I  mak<  of  my 
freedom  to  learn. 

At  present  I  must  exercise  my  greatest 
freedom.  My  freedom  to  learn.  I  mus^  realize 
that  my  chances  for  learning  are  unlimited. 
There  are  countless  ways  In  whlcti  I  can 
develop.  I  can  learn  by  aseoclatlcn  with 
others.  If  I  use  my  abilities,  I  shall  be  ac- 
cepted by  my  school  associates — I  w  11  com- 
municate with  students  and  faculty.  The 
acbool  can  be  my  training  ground  for  fu- 
t\xre  life.  It  can  fit  me  for  many  of  my 
obligations  as  an  American  citizen.  Proce- 
dures and  techniques  used  in  student  govern- 
ment will  carry  over  to  my  adult  life.  Cul- 
tural activities  and  various  learn  tqg  areas 
will  enable  me  to  make  wise  choice^  of  my 
use  of  leisure  time.  Responsibility  for  learn- 
ing and  translating  this  learning  Inio  prac- 
tical living  Is  my  great  responsibility  as  a 
student.  This  Is  the  greatest  challenge  that 
freedom  oSers  me  now.  | 

Who  will  answer?  Who  must  answer? 

In  the  responsibility  I  assiime  Ifor  my 
limited  freedoms  now  wUl  come  thei  answer 
to  the  future  problems  of  America.  Indirectly 
at  present  I  am  answering  respon^bly  for 
avoiding  future  wars  involving  the|  United 
States,  for  safety  on  Anierlca's  highways,  and 
for  the  preservation  of  American  rdsources. 
Ignorance  and  immorality  are  the  ^ery  de- 
struction of  the  American  way  of  living.  I 
am  not  a  pawn  to  be  moved  by  fatel  By  re- 
sponsible choice  I  can  fashion  my  freedom 
and  America's  futxxre.  In  the  name  [of  Ood, 
and  for  the  love  of  my  country,  4  accept 
the  challenge  of  my  American  freeda 


THE  55TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  PROC- 
LAMATION OF  INDEPENpENCE 
OF  THE  BYELORUSSIAN  pEMO- 
CRATIC  REPUBLIC 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAtlVES 

Thursday.  March  22,  197s 

Mr.   ROSENTHAL.   Mr.   Spea  cer.   to 
commemorate  the  55th  annlver  iary  of 
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the  day  Byelorussia  proclaimed  her  in- 
dependence I  have  sent  the  following 
statement  to  the  Byelorussian-American 
Association  in  my  district  in  New  York: 
Statement 

Byelorussian-Americans  are  Justly  proud 
of  a  cultural  homeland  whose  history  as  a 
nation  dates  back  a  thousand  years. 

I  am  pleased  to  ]oln  In  memorializing 
March  25  as  a  tribute  to  a  people  of  rich  cul- 
ture and  proud  heritage,  who  yearn  to  regain 
their  lost  freedom  and  reassert  their  Inde- 
pendence. Men's  bodies  and  land  may  be 
held  captive,  but  never  their  souls,  and  the 
soul  of  Byelorussia  breathes  strong  in  the 
hearts  of  people  like  the  Byelorussian-Ameri- 
can Association.  I  salute  you  and  your 
struggle  for  freedom. 


March  22,  1973 


HARMFUL    EFFECTS    OF    ADMINIS- 
TRATION BUDGET  CUTS 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALD'OKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  22.  1973 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  spok- 
en out  recently  against  the  administra- 
tion's cutbacks  in  funding  for  worthwhile 
and  successfiil  programs  authorized  by 
Congress.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  another  ex- 
ample of  the  irreparable  harm  such  ac- 
tions are  having  on  the  future  well-being 
of  our  citizens. 

Following  is  a  letter  I  received  from 
Jere  E.  Goyan,  dean  of  the  school  of 
pharmswjy.  University  of  California,  San 
Francisco.  Dean  Goyan  comments  on  the 
programs  and  accomplishments  of  the 
school,  and  sets  forth  in  detail  the  effects 
of  President  Nixon's  budget  cuts  on  the 
school's  activities. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  Dean  Oo- 
yan's  letter,  and  to  join  with  me  in 
efforts  to  continue  adequate  funding  for 
successful  and  worthwhile  programs  like 
that  of  the  school  of  pharmacy,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  San  Francisco: 

UNIVEKSITT  OP  CAUFOaNIA, 

Sari  Francisco,  Calif..  February  28.  1973. 
Hon.  RiCHAKD  T.  Hanna, 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives,    House     Office     Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hanna:  On  previous  occasions,  I 
have  written  to  you  relative  to  the  need  for 
Pederal  support  of  pharmacy  education.  In 
these  communications,  I  have  documented 
the  evolving  role  of  the  pharmacist  as  the 
drug-therapy  expert  on  the  health -care  team. 
In  a  booklet  sent  to  you,  last  year,  by  the 
American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy 
entitled  "Pharmacy  Education  Responds  to 
Changing  Health  Care  Needs, "  you  probably 
noted  the  prominent  role  played  by  our 
school  and  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia School  of  Pharmacy.  We  axe  proud  of 
the  fact  that  the  three  schools  of  pharmacy 
In  California  have  led  the  nation  In  innova- 
tive new  approaches  to  education.  I  am 
writing  to  you  today  because  of  the  prob- 
ability that  the  President's  proposed  budget 
for  1973  and  1974  will  severely  hamper.  If  not 
destroy,  our  programs.  In  order  that  you 
might  understand  the  seriousness  of  our 
problem,  I  would  like  to  outline  the  effect  of 
the  proposed  budget  on  our  school. 

Today,  we  have  a  total  operating  budget  of 
roughly  $2  million  a  year,  $1.2  million  of 
which  is  supplied  by  the  State  of  California 
and  $.8  million  by  the  Pederal  Oovemment 
through  its  several  agencies.  The  President's 
budget  proposes  to  cut  our  general  research 


support  grant  funds  from  $90,000  per  annum 
to  $30,000  per  annum  and  then  to  nothing 
in  1974;  to  discontinue  our  training  grant 
funds  over  the  next  three  years;  to  drop 
pharmacy  students  from  scholarship  sup- 
port; and  to  decrease  our  capitation  funding 
from  $330,000  to  $100,000  in  the  1973  budget 
and  to  $0  In  the  1974  budget.  The  total  ef- 
fect of  this  is  to  cut  out  $400,000  per  ye«ir  of 
support  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  or  rough- 
ly 20  per  cent  of  our  budget.  This  means  that 
we  will  have  to  discover  new  ways  of  fund- 
ing, or  discontinue  nine  of  our  present 
faculty  and  several  staff  members.  Of  course, 
the  faculty  concerned  will  be  the  young 
clinical  professors  at  the  non-tenure  level, 
many  of  whom  are  women  or  members  of  a 
minority  group.  It  also  appears  that  our  In- 
novative program  in  clinical  pharmacy,  about 
which  we  have  Informed  you  on  several  occa- 
slons  in  the  past,  will  be  badly  hurt,  If  not 
destroyed. 

At  present,  we  have  83  professional  stu- 
dents supported  on  scholarships  which  will 
be  unavaUable  in  the  future  If  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  becomes  law.  These  students, 
of  course,  are  those  most  deserving  of  finan- 
cial help  in  the  sense  that  they  have  very 
few,  if  any,  family  resources  for  putting 
them  through  college.  This  decision  on  the 
part  of  the  Administration  is  likely  to  make 
a  pharmacy  education  available  primarily  to 
those  of  means. 

The  loss  of  general  research  support  funds 
will  seriously  damage  several  aspects  of  our 
research  programs:  the  "seed"  funds  which 
we  have  used  to  support  young  Investigators 
Just  beginning  their  research  careers;  the 
funds  enable  us  to  purchase  new  expensive 
analytical  equipment  necessary  for  identifi- 
cation and  quantification  of  the  minute 
amounts  of  drugs  found  In  the  blood;  the 
funds  allowing  us  to  continue  a  worthy  proj- 
ect during  a  short  hiatus  In  funding;  the 
funds  making  It  possible  to  supplement 
some  faculty  salaries. 

With  regard  to  our  graduate  program,  It 
will  probably  cause  a  decrease  In  the  total 
number  of  graduate  students  on  the  basis 
that  not  all  of  them  will  be  able  to  pay  their 
own  way.  Thus,  those  students  with  Insuf- 
ficient funds  to  support  themselves  wUl  be 
automatically  excluded  from  a  graduate  edu- 
cation. 

Certainly,  each  of  us  Is  aware  of  the  Im- 
portance of  controlling  Federal  expenditures 
In  the  next  few  years.  However,  I  find  It 
difficult  to  accept  the  priority  rating  which 
the  AdmliLlstratlon  seems  to  have  given  to 
health  and  most  other  social  programs.  It 
Is  my  fond  hope  that  Congress  will  be  able 
to  persuade  the  Administration  that  they 
should  reorder  their  priorities  and  restore, 
at  least,  some  of  the  funds  presently  sched- 
uled for  discontinuance. 

Many  thanks  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

JiRS    E.    OOTAN, 

Dean. 


UNCLE  SAM:  SPLIT  PERSONALITY 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  iCASSACHtrsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  22,  1973 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years  the 
United  States  has  been  paying  farmers 
huge  sums  of  money  to  let  fertile  crop- 
land lie  Idle.  At  the  same  time  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  sponsored  programs 
to  drain  wetlands  and  other  valuable 
wildlife  refuges  so  farmers  can  grow  more 
crops. 

This  type  of  contradiction  spotlights 
the  bankruptcy  of  our  present  farm  sub- 
sidy programs. 


March  22,  1973 

In  the  February-March  1973  issue  of 
National  Wildlife,  a  magazine  published 
by  the  Naticmal  Wildlife  Federation, 
there  Is  an  excellent  article  that  describes 
this  ridiculous  conflict  of  Federal 
policies.  I  commend  this  article  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Uncle  Sam:  Split  Personauty 
(By  Oliver  Avistln  Houck) 

When  I  first  heard  about  the  Starkweather 
project  In  North  Dakota  It  didn't  make  sense. 
Uncle  Sam  preparing  an  ambvish — for  him- 
self? I  decided  to  go  out  and  have  a  look. 

On  a  windy  summer  morning  I  went  up 
In  a  small  plane  over  the  big  farms  of  the 
Starkweather  watershed,  large  rectangles  of 
golden  grain  dotted  with  green  bordered 
prairie  ponds — potholes  they  call  them.  Fly- 
ing low  I  could  see  clusters  of  ducks  on  the 
water  and  white  egrets  in  the  reeds.  We  flew 
north  and  suddenly  the  potholes  were  gone. 
You  could  tell  where  they  used  to  be  by  the 
drainage  ditches,  networks  of  gray  canals 
running  south. 

"See  down  there"  yelled  my  pilot  over  the 
roar  of  the  engine.  "That  used  to  be  a  regu- 
lar lake!  A  few  years  ago  you  couldn't  fly 
very  low  because  of  the  birds.  They'd  come 
up  off  It  by  the  hundreds." 

It  was  a  grain  field. now  with  a  big  ditch 
straight  out  of  the  center.  I  didn't  know 
how  my  pilot  felt  about  it  so  I  shouted  that 
It  must  be  easier  flying  now  without  all  those 
birds.  He  gave  me  a  funny  look.  "I  miss  those 
birds,"  he  said. 

If  someone  told  you  that  Uncle  Sam  was 
going  to  spend  nearly  four  million  dollars 
to  drain  one  of  the  last  large  waterfowl 
breeding  grounds  In  the  United  States,  you'd 
say  "Well,  It  must  be  for  a  good  reason." 

It's  cjUled  "prairie  pothole"  country,  and 
It's  the  last  we  have.  There  used  to  be  mil- 
lions of  potholes,  little  half-acre,  one-acre, 
five-acre  freshwater  ponds,  scattered  all  over 
the  Dakotas,  west  to  Montana,  east  to  Min- 
nesota and  Wisconsin  and  down  Into  Ne- 
braska and  Iowa.  Great  waterfowl  migra- 
tions bred  and  formed  there  pond  by  pond. 
Tens  .  .  .  hundreds  .  .  .  thousands  .  .  .  and 
then  millions  of  ducks,  geese,  grebe,  and  rail. 
Every  fall  they  rose  from  these  prairie  wet- 
lands, a  ftmilly  here,  a  flock  there,  until 
they  covered  the  sky  with  a  great  rush  of 
wings  and  were  gone. 

It  doesn't  happen  much  in  our  country 
anymore,  except  In  North  Dakota.  We've  dried 
up  their  breeding  grounds,  and  the  remain- 
ing birds  must  fly  up  to  Canada  to  nest.  The 
Starkweather  region  of  North  Dakota,  with 
over  60,000  acres  of  prairie  pothole  wetlands. 
Is  the  best  breeding  area  we  have  left  In  the 
United  Stetes.  And  now  we're  going  to  dry 
It  up. 

If  someone  told  you  that  a  "good  reason" 
to  drain  these  wetlands  was  so  farmers 
could  produce  more  crops,  you'd  say,  "Well, 
I  guess  we  need  the  crops." 

There  are  Just  ninety-one  farm  units  to 
be  benefltted  by  the  Starkweather  project. 
They  all  produce  surplus  grain  crops, 
mainly  wheat.  The  drainage  project  will  help 
them  grow  more.  In  case  you  had  forgotten 
about  surpluses,  there  are  the  crops  Congress 
has  directed  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  buy  and  store  to  suppwrt  farm  prices. 
So  you,  and  your  govermnent,  own  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  bushels  of  corn  and 
wheat. 

But,  hold  your  hat — these  are  the  same 
crops  we  also  pay  farmers  not  to  grow,  at  a 
cost  of  additional  millions  of  dollars.  In  1971 
we  paid  farmers  more  than  $2.75  billion  to 
Idle  37  million  acres  of  surplus  cropland;  in 
1972,  more  than  62  million  acres  were  Idled. 
Despite  the  number  of  "set  aside"  acres,  the 
government  still  has  had  to  buy  hundreds  of 
millions  of  bushels  of  surplus  grain.  (Even 
though  the  U.S.  Is  selling  large  quantities  of 
grain  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  China,  Federal  sub- 
sidies  wUl  still   be   needed   for   surpluses.) 
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Projects  like  BUrkweatber  aggravate  this 
problem.  The  government  pays  people  not  to 
grow  grain.  It  buys  surpluses  from  what  they 
do  grow,  and  then  turns  around  and  finances 
projects  to  grow  more.  Using  your  money,  of 
course. 

If  someone  told  you  that  another  purpose 
of  the  Starkweather  project  was  "flood  con- 
trol," you'd  say.  "Well,  we've  certainly  got 
to  stop  those  floods." 

When  you  walk  in  water  you  are  likely  to 
get  your  feet  wet.  And  when  you  plant  crops 
where  water  gathers  every  spring,  you  are 
Just  as  likely  to  get  your  seeds  wet.  It  hap- 
pens every  spring;  the  snows  melt  and  the 
April  rains  collect  In  the  depressions,  form- 
ing the  great  prairie  wetlands.  By  fall  most  of 
the  ponds  are  dry.  But  you  plant  crops  In  the 
spring,  and  you  can  plant  more  crops  In  the 
spring  In  Starkweather  If  you  drain  all  of 
those  potholes  and  move  the  water  out.  It's 
called  "flood  control." 

What  It  reaUy  does  Is  help  make  floods. 
The  water  used  to  settle  on  the  land  and 
percolate  slowly  through  the  surface.  Now  it 
Is  rushed  out  in  large  ditches.  Where?  Some- 
where downstream,  and  someone  at  the  other 
end  of  the  ditch  gets  a  lot  more  water  now, 
every  spring.  But  then  that's  his  problem. 

So  he  Is  almost  compelled  to  get  his  own 
"flood  control"  propect.  Bigger  ditches,  to 
move  the  water  on  down.  This  leads,  of 
course,  to  more  "flood"  water  further  on 
down,  and  naturally  more  ditches.  And, 
eventually  ditches  won't  do  the  Job.  It  takes 
dams  .  .  .  more  crops  and  houses  In  the  flood 
plains  .  .  .  more  "flood  control"  projects  .  .  . 
pork  barrel  handouts  by  Congress  and  make- 
work  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  ...  all  the 
way  down  the  muddy  Missouri  and  the 
mighty  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  now 
seven  feet  below  river  level. 

It  all  starts  way  up  north,  with  Stark- 
weather and  those  lovely,  rich,  doomed 
prairie  potholes  waiting  to  be  drained. 

"You  know."  said  Bob  Scheer,  president 
of  the  North  Dakota  Wildlife  Federation,  our 
affiliate,  "Congress  really  passed  this  small 
watershed  law  to  stop  floods  where  they  be- 
gin, to  hold  the  water  on  the  land.  But  In- 
stead we  seem  to  be  using  the  law  to  get  the 
water  off  faster. 

"I  have  a  friend  who  farms  on  the  edge  of 
Starkweather,"  he  continued.  "One  day  I 
went  over  to  visit  and  he'd  Just  put  In  a  new 
ditch.  I  said,  'Owen  why  did  you  do  that?' 
and  he  said  he  had  to  because  everybody 
else  was  doing  It.  and  he'd  end  up  with  their 
water.  And  besides,  the  government  was  pay- 
ing for  It. 

"I  said,  'Owen,  suppose  there  was  a  pro- 
gram to  hold  the  water  on  the  land  and  no- 
body built  ditches  to  give  It  to  you,  and  you 
didn't  build  ditches  to  give  It  to  somebody 
else?' 

"Owen  thought  about  that  for  a  moment 
and  then  he  shook  his  head.  'I  never  heard 
of  a  program  like  that,'  he  said." 

If  someone  told  you  that  Congress  author- 
ized the  Starkweather  project  after  care- 
fully considering  Its  Impact,  you'd  say.  "Well, 
I  guess  they  took  all  these  things  Into  ac- 
count." 

Unfortunately,  Congress  doesn't  review 
"small  watershed"  projects.  Because  they  are 
so  "small,"  Congress  has  delegated  their  au- 
thorization to  a  committee.  In  the  case  of 
Starkweather,  It  was  a  subcommittee.  On 
July  14,  1970,  with  Just  three  subcommittee 
members  of  one  house  of  Congress  present, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  presented 
Starkweather  along  with  one  North  Dakota 
Congressman  and  Gordon  Berg,  the  chief 
local  sponsor.  No  notice  of  the  hearings  was 
given,  no  opposing  testimony  was  Invited. 
The  Congressman  said  It  was  a  good  project 
and  Gordon  Berg,  who  one  year  later  was 
convicted  of  draining  wetlands  Illegally  and 
placed  on  Pederal  probation,  said  he  thought 
It  was  a  good  project  too. 

That's  the  way  It  went  with  Starkweather, 
and  that's  the  way  It  goes  with  most  "small 
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watershed"  projects.  Except  not  all  the  spon- 
sors are  on  Federal  probation. 

The  "small  watershed"  a6p>ect  Is  even  more 
interesting.  Congress  did  not  mean  to  aban- 
don Its  authority  over  large  water  programs. 
It  put  a  250,000  acre  ceUlng  on  the  "small 
watershed"  projects  which  the  SoU  Conser- 
vation Service  could  iindertake  vlrtuaUy  on 
Its  own. 

The  hitch  In  Starkweather  Is  that  the 
natural  Starkweather  drainage  area  Is  about 
618,000  acres.  But  you  can't  put  an  acre  limit 
on  ambition.  So  the  solution  was  to  cut  up 
the  area  into  two  smaUer  projects  which  on 
paper  would  slip  under  the  Congressional 
limit. 

So  there  are  now  two  separate  proposals: 
Starkweather,  246,477  acres,  and  Edmore, 
246,118  acres.  They  are  In  the  same  drainage 
basin,  linked  by  a  single  channel  and  drain- 
ing Into  the  same  big  exit  ditch. 

You  may  have  noted  that  these  two  proj- 
ects add  up  to  492,695  acres,  and  there  are 
about  518,000  acres  overall.  Since  the  addi- 
tional acres  could  not  be  tacked  on  to  either 
project  without  pushing  It  over  the  limit, 
here  Is  a  26,000  acre  "dead  area"  right  In  the 
middle,  undeclared  In  either  project.  Admin- 
istrative genius! 

When  someone  tells  you  that  Starkweather 
isn't  really  that  big,  and  anyway  It's  the  kind 
of  project  that's  been  popular  for  years  In 
most  Congressional  districts,  you  finally  rebel 
and  say,  "It  Just  doesn't  make  sense — from 
any  angle." 

Starkweather  Is  a  natural  basin.  The  water 
stays  where  It  falls,  or  collects  In  natural 
kettles  and  ponds,  shallow,  freshwater  wUd- 
llfe  Incubators,  the  stuff  of  prairie  life.  Now 
we  plan  to  pull  the  plug,  rush  the  water  out. 
And  call  It  flood  control. 

These  wetlands  will  be  dried  up,  and 
plowed  In  the  fall  to  get  a  Jump  on  spring. 
The  winter  winds  will  whip  up  the  exposed 
soil  and  dry  snow  Into  brownstorms.  And  we 
call  this  soli  conservation. 

These  lands  will  grow  more  surplus  for  gov- 
ernment granaries,  and  we  wUl  pay  more 
money  to  set  aside  more  acres.  And  we  call  it 
a  farm  program. 

And  when  you  want  to  see  those  great  rest- 
less movements  of  waterfowl  rising  and 
wheeling  In  the  morning  light,  you  can  go  to 
Canada  for  the  few  that  remain  and  you  can 
say,  "We  used  to  see  them  In  our  country  too, 
once  upon  a  time.  .  .  ." 

The  Pederal  Oovemment  spends  millions  of 
dollars  every  year  to  hold  down  crop  produc- 
tion. It  also  spends  million  to  increase  pro- 
duction of  the  same  crops.  Were  It  only  money 
against  money  It  would  be  the  height  of 
absurdity. 

But  compounding  this  foolish  waste  Is  the 
disturbing  fact  that  In  the  process  Irreplace- 
able wildlife  habitat  Is  being  lost  all  across 
the  nation. 

Less  than  a  century  ago  there  were  approxi- 
mately 10  million  acres  of  prairie  wetlands  in 
the  United  States — prime  habitat  for  ducks 
and  geese.  But  60  percent  of  these  wetlands 
have  now  been  drained,  says  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  Half  of  this 
loss  has  been  In  the  last  twenty  years.  And 
the  loss  continues. 

Consider,  for  example,  Chlcod  Creek,  a  Soil 
Conservation  Service  drainage  project  In 
North  Carolina.  It  will  destroy  66  miles  of 
river  wetlands,  to  put  10.000  acres  of  new 
cropland  Into  production.  Yet.  last  year  the 
Federal  farm  program  paid  farmers  In  this 
same  county  $832,234  for  not  farming  30,490 
acres. 

There  Is  also  the  Cache  River  project  in 
Arkansas  where  the  Corps  of  Engineers  will 
spend  $54,000,000  draining  100,000  acres  of 
prime  southern  hardwood  swamp.  That's  $540 
an  acre.  Over  90  percent  of  the  projected 
"benefits"  will  come  from  the  production  of 
more  soybeans.  Yet.  Arkansas  farmers  have 
been  paid  soybeans  subsidies  two  out  of  the 
last  five  years. 
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At  the  other  end  of  our  country  I  Is  New 
Malones  where  a  $181  million  impoundment 
built  by  the  Corps  of  ESiglneers  will 
with  a  $1.5  billion  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
rlgatlon  system  to  put  more  of  California' 
central  valley  Into  surplus  crops.  In 
payers  paid  more  than  $100,000,000 
price   subsidies   to   California   farmir 
millions  more  were  paid  to  farmers  tpere 
not  farming. 

Our  struggle  to  defeat  ourselves 
to  escalate.  We  ditch,  drain,  cut 
under  scarce   wildlife  habitat — and 
crease  crop  surpluses  which  require 
subsidies.  The  cost  in  taxpayer's  n^oney 
great.  The  cost  to  wUdlife  is  its  very 
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HOMES:   INDEPENDENCE - 
IMPOVERISHMENT 


HON.  TOM  railsbag: 


OF    ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Thursday.  March  22.  1971 


REPRESENTA  FIVES 


Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker 
citizens  are  the  hardest  hit  by 
inflation  and  rising  taxes 
purchased  their  homes,  taxes  wer ; 
and  their  job  incomes  came  in  repiilarly 
Now  these  same  indiivduals  must 
upon  limited,  fixed  incomes,  and 
taxes  place  an  extremely  heavy 
upon  them.  As  President  Nixon 

The  same  home  which  has  been 
of  their  independence  often  becomes 
of  their  impoverishment. 
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Since  January  of  1969,  property 
have  risen  nearly  40  percent 
almost  twice  the  rise  in  the 
of  living.  Although  the  typical 
four  pays  3.4  percent  of  their 
real  estate  taxes,  the  senior 
owns  his  own  home  pays 
8.1  percent  of  his  income  for 
purpose.  Even  more  distressing  is 
port  of  the  Advisory  Commissior 
tergovemmental    Relations 
vealed  that  senior  citizens  living 
than  $2,000  annually  pay  nearly 
cent  of  their  income  for  this 
tax.    Approximately    1.3    millioti 
households — or  1  out  of  every  5 
homeowners — fall  into  this 

Because  so  many  senior 
financially   paralyzed  by   the 
property  taxes,  some  are  forced 
date  their  assets  in  order  to 
their  homes.  Others  are  compelled 
in  poverty.  And  still  others  are 
give  up  their  homes.  This  is 
tragic,  since  their  homes  are 
their  prime  investment  in  life- 
are  also  the  centers  of  memories 
ily  life  and  all  the  other  happy 
events  upon  which  one  reflects 
torn  from  such  meaningful  and 
surroundings  in  one's  later  years 
heartbreak. 

Also,  many  low-  and  moderate 
renters  are  feeling  the  pinch 
property   taxes.    Landlords 
some  of  their  tax  burdens  on  to 
in  the  form  of  rent  increases.  Poi 
pie.  the  Evening  Star  just  a 
ago  ran  a  story  about  an  elderly 
whose  rent  was  increased  by 
percent.  Any  increase  in  social 
that    this    individual    will    recel 
clearly  be  obliterated  by  such 
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creases.  Unfortunately,  there  are  nu- 
merous other  senior  citizens  facing  the 
same  situation. 

The  President  has  pledged  Eissistance 
to  the  elderly.  Last  October,  in  a  radio 
broadcast  from  Camp  David,  he  termed 
the  imposition  of  property  taxes  upon 
senior  citizens  as  a  national  disgrace 
and  promised  that  correction  would  be 
a  first  order  of  business  in  our  next  Fed- 
eral budget.  In  his  State  of  the  Economy 
address  to  the  Congress,  the  President 
proclaimed, 

I  shall  also  submit  recommendations  for 
alleviating  the  crushing  burdens  which 
property  taxes  now  create  for  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  had  a  long- 
standing commitment  to  our  senior  citi- 
zens. In  the  92d  Congress,  I  was  pleased 
to  join  Congressman  Paul  Findley  in 
introducing  legislation  that  will  provide 
much-needed  property  tax  relief  to  old- 
er Americans.  Today,  I  am  joining  him 
in  reintroducing  the  same  language  in 
the  hope  that  the  93d  Congress  will  take 
immediate  and  favorable  action  upon  it. 

Briefly  stated,  our  legislation  provides 
that  individuals  of  a  low  income  will 
receive  a  $300  Federal  income  tax  cred- 
it— or  will  receive  a  grant  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury  if  they  pay  no  income  taxes — 
to  offset  State  and  local  property  taxes 
they  pay  on  their  homes.  Anyone  over 
65  whose  income  is  below  $6,500  would 
be  eligible — whether  they  own  their 
home  or  not.  If  they  rent,  that  portion 
of  the  rent  which  covers  taxes  would  be 
computed.  The  maximum  tax  credit  or 
payment  provided  by  the  bill  would  be 
$300. 

Mr.  Speaker,  approximately  21  mil- 
lion Americans  are  over  65  years  of  age. 
We  must  do  all  we  can  to  assure  them 
they  will  not  be  forced  to  move  into  less 
desirable  and  unfamiliar  quarters  be- 
cause they  carmot  afford  the  spiraling 
real  estate  taxes.  The  bill  being  intro- 
duced today  goes  a  long  way  in  that 
assurance,  and  I  urge  immediate  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation. 


March  22,  1973 
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FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF 
MINERAL  KING 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  22.  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mineral 
King  is  a  scenic  Alpine  valley  in  central 
California  with  an  imspoiled  uniqueness 
that  enthralls  all  who  visit  it  and  share 
its  wonders.  Mineral  King  is  public  land 
that  is  a  national  forest  and  a  national 
game  refuge,  surroimded  on  three  sides 
by  the  Sequoia  National  Park. 

It  is  a  symbol  of  the  threat  of  man's 
encroachment  on  nature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  above  reasons  and 
more.  Mineral  King  must  be  spared.  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  that 
will  include  Mineral  King  and  the  Se- 
quoia National  Game  Refuge  as  a  part  of 
the  Sequoia  National  Park. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation,  it 
should   be   pointed   out,   is   to  protect 


Mineral  King  Valley,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  wilderness  areas  remaining  in 
this  part  of  the  Sierra,  from  despoilment 
and  development  by  the  Disney  Corp. 

This  action  Is  long  overdue,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. The  reason  that  Mineral  King  w£is 
originally  left  out  of  the  park  was  that 
supposedly  valuable  mineral  deposits 
were  thought  to  be  on  the  site.  Mining 
is  no  longer  a  consideration  in  the  debate 
over  the  development  of  Mineral  King. 

The  only  metal  that  is  in  the  valley  is 
"tourist's  gold"  that  would  be  mined  by 
the  Disney  Corp.  if  its  planned  develop- 
ment is  authorized  and  if  the  Congress 
falls  to  take  necessary  action  to  preserve 
Mineral  King. 

Mineral  King  includes  the  headwaters 
of  the  east  fork  of  the  Kaweah  River 
which  flows  through  the  park  itself.  To 
disrupt  the  river's  flow  or  contaminate 
its  waters  with  the  waste  and  garbage  of 
thousands  of  tourists  is  a  very  real  blow 
at  the  ecology  of  the  park  itself. 

The  present  development  in  the  val- 
ley consists  of  cabins,  some  60  of  them, 
leased  to  users  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice. The  cabins,  a  general  store,  post  of- 
fice, and  a  pack  station,  occupy  some  10 
percent  of  the  game  refuge  area. 

The  other  90  percent  is  occupied  by 
the  animals  of  the  forest  who  thrive  in 
the  wilderness  of  Mineral  King. 

What  will  the  Disney  development  do 
to  Mineral  King? 

In  the  place  of  60  cabins,  a  store,  and 
a  pack  station,  the  Disney  Corp.  will 
construct  a  multimillion-dollar  Disney- 
land for  summer  and  winter  sports  f&DS 
which  they  hope  will  draw  a  million  peo- 
ple a  year  into  this  delicate  valley. 

Quite  simply.  Mineral  King  ought  not 
suffer  the  consequences  of  development  if 
there  are  adequate  alternatives.  I  am 
convinced  that  those  alternatives  do 
exist.  There  are  suitable  ski  slope  sites 
at  Slate  Mountain  and  Sherman  Peak, 
both  in  Sequoia  National  Forest.  Both 
are  within  easy  access  of  the  Los  An- 
geles metropolitan  area  and  could  be  de- 
veloped, without  adverse  environmental 
consequences,  to  take  care  of  the  addi- 
tional skier  demand  that  apparently  is 
the  prime  basis  of  the  Disney  proposal 
to  develop  Mineral  King  Valley. 

Additionally,  the  alternative  would  pro- 
vide the  additional  employment  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  that  would  have 
been  provided  by  a  Mineral  King  de- 
velopment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  fervent  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  see  the  wisdom  of  pre- 
serving Mineral  King  as  it  is  today  and 
will  act  quickly  on  the  legislation  I  am 
hereby  proposing. 


IN    EXPLANATION   OF   THE   MAHON 
IMPOUNDMENT   BILL,    H.R.    5193 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  22,  1973 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  6 
I  introduced  into  the  House  H.R.  5193,  a 
bill  providing  for  the  reporting  and  re- 
view of  impoundment  actions.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  bill 
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because  of  the  subject  matter  involved. 
I  would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  In 
further  explanation. 

NO  ATTEMPT  TO  BESOLVK  CONSTITUTIONAL  ISST7E 

The  introduction  of  tliis  bill  resulted 
from  discussion  I  had  with  the  House 
leadership  and  various  staff  people  about 
the  fact  that  Presidents  do  impound  ap- 
propriated moneys,  and  that  at  present 
the  Congress  lacks  a  system  for  dealing 
with  that  fact.  The  sole  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  provide  a  standard  procedure 
for  Congress  to  review  impoimdment  ac- 
tions on  an  orderly  basis  and  to  take  ap- 
propriate action.  It  does  not  concede  that 
the  President  has  any  authority  to  im- 
pound funds  beyond  the  authority  pro- 
vided in  the  antideficiency  law.  to 
which  reference  has  been  made. 

The  bill  is  in  no  way  intended  to  re- 
solve the  constitutional  issue  of  whether 
the  President  has  the  authority  to  im- 
pound appropriated  funds.  The  constitu- 
tional issue  is  of  momentous  import  and 
deserves  the  most  careful  attention  of  the 
Nation's  best  minds.  But  until  it  is  re- 
solved, the  Congress  must  develop  a  pro- 
cedure for  dealing  with  the  fact  that 
Presidents  do  impoimd  appropriated 
fxinds. 

ANTIDEFICIENCY    ACT 

Congress  has  enacted  legislation,  pres- 
ently in  effect,  which  provides  for  the 
impoimdment  of  fimds  by  the  President 
under  certain  special  circumstances.  The 
following  language  of  the  Anti-Deficiency 
Act  was  intended  to  describe  such  limited 
discretion : 

(2)  In  apportioning  any  appropriation,  re- 
serves may  be  established  to  provide  for  con- 
tingencies, or  to  effect  savings  whenever  sav- 
ings are  made  possible  by  or  through  changes 
in  requirements,  greater  efficiency  of  opera- 
tions, or  other  developments  subsequent  to 
the  date  on  which  such  appropriation  was 
made  available.  Whenever  it  is  determined 
by  an  officer  designated  in  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section  to  make  apportionments  and  re- 
apportionments that  any  amount  so  reserved 
win  not  be  required  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  appropriation  concerned,  he  shall 
recommend  the  rescission  of  such  amount  in 
the  manner  provided  in  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act,  1921,  for  estimates  of  appro- 
priations. . 

A    SYSTEM    FOR    EARLY    REVIEW    OP     " 
IMPOUNDMENTS 

The  problem  is  that  the  Congress  has 
no  accepted  procedure  to  deal  with  the 
situation  that  arises  when  ^he  Executive 
frustrates  the  intent  of  Congress  through 
impoimdment  actions. 

What  is  needed  is  a  standard  procedure 
that  will  permit  Congress  to  review  im- 
poundment actions  on  an  orderly  basis 
and  to  express  itself  as  effectively  as  pos- 
sible when  the  Executive  substitutes  his 
judgment  for  the  judgment  of  Congress. 
'  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  I  intro- 
duced. 

CONCURRENT   RESOLUTION 

A  basic  feature  of  my  proposal  is  that 
action  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  on  a 
concurrent  resolution  is  necessary  only 
when  the  Congress  determines  that  the 
Executive  has  frustrated  the  intent  of 
Congress  by  an  impoundment  action.  I 
believe  that  the  full  weight  of  both 
Houses  as  an  expression  of  congressional 
intent  generally  Is  more  appropriate  than 
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action  by  one  House  in  policy  disagree- 
ment with  the  Executive. 

COMMITTEE    REVIEW 

My  proposal  provides  for  review  of 
impoundment  actions  by  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations.  It 
seems  appropriate  to  have  a  single  com- 
mittee of  Congress  handle  this  func- 
tion, thus  tending  to  avoid  the  criticism 
that  the  Congress  handles  its  fiscal  busi- 
ness in  a  fragmented  manner. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that  the 
General  Accounting  Office  could  perform 
this  review.  But  this  is  a  job  for  Con- 
gress. Moreover,  impoundment  review 
would  seem  to  be  so  politically  sensitive 
that  it  could  impair  the  effectiveness  of 
an  institution  such  as  the  GAO  in  per- 
forming its  already  substantial  and  es- 
sential services  for  the  Congress. 

NEGATIVE    VERSUS    AFFIRMATIVE    ACTION 

Another  basic  feature  of  H.R.  5193  is 
the  provision  for  Congress  to  disapprove 
of  impoundment  actions  which  it  consid- 
ers unwise,  rather  than  to  approve  of  all 
those  it  determines  necessary.  This 
aspect  of  the  bill  is  rooted  in  practicality. 
It  assumes  the  necessity  for  committee 
review  of  impoundment  reports  sub- 
mitted by  the  Executive  so  that  only 
those  Involving  policy  questions  will  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  House.  This 
provision  merely  allows  for  the  fact  that 
there  are  likely  to  be  many  cases  of  Ex- 
ecutive impoundment  for  management 
purposes  as  anticipated  by  the  Anti- 
Deficiency  Acts,  and  that  Congress  should 
not  waste  its  time  and  energy  on  these 
essentially  routine  administrative  ac- 
tions. 


PROVISION   FOR    AMENDMENT 


It  is  essential  that  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion concerning  an  impoundment  mes- 
sage submitted  by  the  President  be  sub- 
ject to  amendment.  Providing  only  for  a 
simple  up  or  down  vote  on  all  the  im- 
poundments In  a  message  uimecessarlly 
gives  to  the  Executive  the  advantage  of 
strategically  packaging  such  messages. 
My  bill  reserves  to  the  Congress  the  exer- 
cise of  judgment  in  packaging  a  disap- 
proval resolution. 

I  believe  that  this  exercise  of  judgment 
should  also  be  extended  to  members  gen- 
erally and  that  amendments  from  the 
floor  shouW  be  in  order  during  consider- 
ation by  tile  House  and  Senate.  This  spe- 
cific provision  was  excluded  from  the  text 
of  HJl.  5193  as  I  introduced  it.  I  simply 
want  to  confirm  the  support  I  gave  this- 
principle  in  my  first  press  release  on  the 
bill.  I  would  expect  to  recommend  the 
necessary  language  change  in  my  ap- 
pearance before  the  Rules  Committee. 

For  the  benefit  of  Members  and  others 
there  follows  the  text  of  the  bill  as  In- 
troduced and  a  brief  explanation  of  its 
principal  features: 

H.R.  6193 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
whenever  the  President  Impounds  any  funds 
authorized  for  a  specific  purpose  or  project, 
or  approves  the  Impounding  of  such  funds 
by  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States,  he  shall,  within  ten  days  thereafter, 
transmit  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  a  special  message  specify- 
ing— 
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(1)  the  amount  of  funds  Impounded. 

(2)  the  specific  projects  or  governmental 
functions  affected  thereby,  and 

(3)  the  reasons  for  the  Impounding  of 
such  funds. 

(b)  Each  special  message  submitted  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  on  the  same  day,  and  shall  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  Cleric  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives  If  the  House  is  not  in  session,  and 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  If  the  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  session.  Each  special  message  so 
transmitted  shall  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate;  and  each  such 
message  shall  be  printed  as  a  document  for 
each  House. 

Sec  2.  The  President  shall  cease  any  Im- 
pounding of  funds  set  forth  In  a  special  mes- 
sage If  within  sixty  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  after  the  date  on  which  the 
message  is  received  by  the  Congress  the 
specific  Impoundment  shall  have  been  dis- 
approved by  the  Congress  by  passage  of  a 
concurrent  resolution  in  accordance  with 
the  the  procedure  set  out  in  section  4  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Im- 
pounding of  funds  includes — 

(1)  withholding  or  delaying  the  expendi- 
ture or  obligation  of  funds  (whether  by  es- 
tablishing reserves  or  otherwise)  appropri- 
ated for  projects  or  activities,  and  the  ter- 
mination of  authorized  projects  or  activities 
for  which  appropriations  have  been  made, 
and 

(2)  any  other  type  of  executive  action 
which  effectively  precludes  the  obligation  or 
expenditure  of  available  funds  or  the  crea- 
tion of  obligations  by  contract  in  advance 
of  appropriations  as  specifically  authorized 
bv  law. 

Sec  4.  (a)  The  following  subsections  are 
enacted  by  the  Congress — 

( 1 )  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate, respectively,  and  as  such  they  shall  be 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  Hoxise, 
respectively,  but  applicable  only  with  respect 
to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  In  that  House 
in  the  case  of  resolutions  described  by  this 
section;  and  they  shall  supersede  other  rules 
only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  Inconsistent 
therewith;  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure 
of  that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

(b)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section  and 
section  2  the  term  "resolution"  means  only 
a  concurrent  resolution  which  expresses  the 
disapproval  of  the  Congress  of  an  Impound- 
ment of  funds  set  forth  in  a  special  message 
transmitted  by  the  President  under  the  first 
section  of  this  Act,  and  which  is  introduced 
and  acted  upon  by  both  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  before  the  end 
of  the  first  period  of  sixty  calendar  days  of 
continuous  session  of  the  Congress  after  the 
date  on  which  the  President's  message  is 
received  by  fie  Congress.  Where  a  special 
message  specifies  more  than  one  imp)ound- 
ment  of  funds,  the  resolution  may  relate  to 
any  one  or  more  of  such  impoundments;  and 
the  resolution  with  respect  to  any  Impound- 
ment may  express  the  disapproval  of  the 
Congress  of  any  amount  thereof  and  may 
set  forth  the  basis  on  which  the  Impound- 
ment is  disapproved. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  and 
section  2,  the  continuity  of  a  session  shall 
be  considered  as  broken  only  by  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Congress  sine  die,  and  the  days 
on  which  either  House  is  not  in  session  be- 
cause of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  three 
days  to  a  day  certain  shall  be  excluded  in  the 
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computation  of  the  sixty-day  per^  referred 
to  In  paragraph  ( 1) . 

(c)  Any  resolution  Introduced 
to  a  special  message  shall  be 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
Representatives  or  the  Senate, 
may  be. 

(d)(1)   When  the  committee 
a  resolution  with  respect  to  a 
sage.  It  shall  at  any  time 
order  (even  though  a  previous 
same  effect  has  been  disagreed 
U>  proceed  to  the  consideration 
olutlon.  The  motion  shall  be  hlghl  r 
and  not  debatable.  An  amendment 
tlon  shall  not  be  In  order,  nor  s 
order   to   move    to   reconsider 
which  the  motion  Is  agreed  to  or 

(2)  Debate  on  the  resolution  sHall 
Ited  to  not  more  than  two  hours 
be  divided  equally  between   tho^e 
and  those  opposing  the  resolutlor 
further  to  limit  debate  shall  not  b« 
No  amendment  to  or  motion  to 
the  resolution  shall  be  In  order 
not  be  In  order  to  move  to 
vote  by  which  the  resolution  Is 
disagreed  to. 

(e)  Motions  to  postpone,  mad^ 
spect   to   the   consideration  of  a 
with  respect  to  a  special  messag( 
tlons  to  proceed  to  the  conslderatl  )n 
business  shall  be  decided  wlthou; 

(f)  All  appeals  from  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
tlves.  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the 
relating   to    any   resolution 
section  4  hereof  shall  be  decided 
bate. 
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Ol' 


I.    PTTRPOSE 


The  sol©  purpose  of  the  propose  i  bill  Is  to 
provide  a  standard  procedure  for  ( 'ongress  to 
review  Impoundment  actions  on  in  orderly 
basis  and  to  take  appropriate  actli  >n 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  not  to  resolve 
the  constitutional  Issue  of  whethei  the  Presi- 
dent has  the  authority  to  Impound  funds 
which  have  been  appropriated  bj  Congress. 

I  believe  that  the  Executive  si  ould  have 
certain  limited  powers  to  reserve  funds  In 
the  Interest  of  good  management  and  con- 
structive economy  In  public  expenditures,  as 
provided  for  In  the  Antl-deflclency  Act. 

However,  I  agree  with  the  Speaker  that 
many  of  the  recent  Impoundment  actions  by 
the  Administration  have  overst-pped  the 
bounds  of  reasonableness.  SMci  actions 
frustrate  the  intent  of  Congress  by  substitut- 
ing the  Judgment  of  the  Executive  for  the 
judgment   of   Congress. 

n.    SUMMARY    or    THE    PROVISIONS    Ot*    THE    BUX 


ths 


A.  The  bill  requires  the  Presldeqt 
both  Houses  of  Congress  within 
any   Impoundment,   specifying 
the  programs  or  functions  affecte^ 
reasons  for  such  Impoundment 

B.  Such  messages  from  the  Pres 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
tlons  of  the  House  and  the  Senalje 
slderatlon    and    recommentatlon 
prlate  action. 

C.  The  bill  provides  that  the 
required  to  cease  any  Impoundment 
60  days  after  receipt  of  the 
message.  Congress  disapproves  a  s; 
poiuidment  by  passage  of  a 
lutlon. 

D.  The  concurrent  resolution 
one  or  more  Impoundment  actions 
than  one  is  specified  in  the  specliil 
from  the  President.  It  may  also 
disapproval    of    the    Congress    of 
amount  of  the  impoundment  or 
thereof,  depending  upon  the 

E.  Any  Member  may  introduce  a 
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with  respect  to  the  President's  special  Im- 
poundment message,  which  shall  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  or  the  Senate  as  the  case  may  be. 

P.  Concurrent  resolutions  reported  by  the 
Committee  are  made  highly  privileged  in  or- 
der to  as8iu%  a  timely  and  appropriate  con- 
sideration and  are  made  subject  to  floor 
amendment. 

ni.    FISCAL    BACKGROUND 

A.  There  Is  an  attempt  being  made  to  lay 
at  the  doorstep  of  Congress  all  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  all  our  fiscal  ills.  This  cannot  be 
documented.  Had  Congress  for  the  last  5 
years  given  the  Executive  precisely  what  had 
been  requested — no  more,  no  less — the  fiscal 
posture  would  be  about  the  same. 

B.  Over  the  past  five  years.  Congress  has 
provided  about  what  the  Executive  has  re- 
quested in  total  spending  authority,  doing 
this  through  regular  appropriation  bills,  and 
through  so-called  "backdoor  spending"  bills. 

During  that  period,  in  appropriation  bills 
handled  by  the  Committee  which  I  bead, 
Congress  has  reduced  appropriations  below 
the  requests  by  about  $30  billion.  In  fact. 
Congress,  through  its  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees, has  kept  within  the  total  requests 
for  appropriations  in  each  of  the  last  twenty 
years. 

During  the  past  five  years  Congress  has 
offset  that  reduction  by  adding  about  $30 
billion  In  bills  which  are  not  handled  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

C.  It  is  also  true  that  Congress  and  the 
Executive  have  acted  together  since  1962  to 
reduce  available  revenues  In  calendar  1973 
by  about  $50  billion,  assuming  the  economy 
would  have  acted  as  it  has. 
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A  SERVICE  OP  THANKSGIVING  AND 
PRAYER  FOR  OUR  PRISONERS  OF 
WAR  AND  THOSE  MISSING  IN 
ACTION 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OP    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  March  22,  1973 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  place  in  the  Record  the  follow- 
ing prayer  paying  tribute  to  our  prisoners 
of  war  and  those  missing  in  action,  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Richard  G.  Capen,  Jr.,  of  La 
Jolla,  Calif.,  and  presented  to  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  on  March  11,  1973: 
A  Skbvics  OF  Thanksgiving  and  Prater  for 

Our  Prisoners  or  War  and  Those  Missing 

INACTION 

Today,  all  America  la  bursting  with  pride, 
gratitude  and  thankfulness  for  the  almost 
Indescribable  dedication  and  courage  of  our 
prisoners  of  war  In  Southeast  Asia. 

We  respect  them — not  just  for  their  service 
to  country — ^but  for  their  Inspiring  ability  to 
survive,  relying  only  on  the  most  basic  prin- 
ciples of  our  American  way  of  life:  Faith  In 
God.  Dedication  to  country.  Devotion  to  fam- 
ily and  Dependence  upon  each  other. 

How  many  times  we  have  heard  those 
phrases  repeated  by  our  returnees  In  recent 
weeks.  And,  how  forcefully,  their  example 
has  reminded  each  of  us  that  the  precepts 
upon  which  our  nation  was  founded  are  as 
valid  today  as  they  were  200  years  ago. 

For  too  long  a  handful  of  destructive 
critics  have  gone  unchallenged  In  their  false 
contentions  that  such  principles  were  no 
longer  relevant  to  America. 

These  Irresponsible  piurveyors  of  doom  take 
on  a  pathetic  tone  when  matched  against  the 
example  of  any  ONE  of  oui  American  prison- 
ers of  war. 

This  morning  we  offer  special  prayers  and 


thanksgiving  to  these  brave  men  and  their 
families.  We  do  so  with  a  certain  humUlty, 
knowing  something  of  their  long  suffering. 
We  also  do  so  with  caution  and  concern, 
fully  mindful  that  some  300  American  cap- 
tives have  yet  to  be  returned  and  more  than 
1300  have  yet  to  be  accoimted  for. 

Our  thoughts  are  also  tempered  by  the 
sobering  realization  that  these  men  have  yet 
to  describe  the  conditions  of  their  captivity 
and  will  not  do  so  until  all  prisoners  have 
been  released. 

Only  then  can  we  truly  appreciate  the 
depth  of  the  abiding  faith  which  sustained 
them  through  prolonged  periods  of  torture, 
Isolation,  lack  of  medical  care  and  Inadequate 
diets. 

As  we  offer  prayers  for  these  men,  let  us 
reflect  for  a  few  moments  on  why  It  Is  that 
so  much  attention  has  been  focused  on  this 
particular  group  of  Americans.  Why  our  pris- 
oners of  war?  Why  our  missing  men?  After 
all,  they  represent  less  than  one-tenth  of  one 
percent  of  all  those  who  have  served  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

Certainly,  our  prayers  and  thanksgiving  go 
to  those  Americans  who  have  served  and  par- 
ticularly to  those  who  gave  their  lives  or  were 
wounded  in  Southeast  Asia. 

But  there  Is  an  overpowering  justification 
for  special  attention  to  our  prisoners  of  war. 
After  all,  our  dedication  to  human  life  and 
freedom  is  both  clear  and  consistent  with 
every  value  of  American  society. 

During  the  long  war  In  Vietnam,  American 
prisoners  of  war  were  set  apart,  not  by  the 
United  States,  but  by  our  adversaries.  It  was 
they,  not  us,  who  disregarded  every  minimum 
standard  of  humanity. 

Deeply  concerned  by  those  intolerable  pris- 
on camp  conditions,  Americans  spoke  out 
with  one  voice,  demanding  the  humane  treat- 
ment of  our  men  who  were  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  their  captors. 

Our  men  deserved  nothing  less  from  xis. 

Yes,  we  prayed,  we  spoke  out,  we  negoti- 
ated, we  launched  rescue  missions.  In  short, 
we  assisted  wherever  possible  so  that  we  could 
face  our  men  when  they  returned  with  a 
personal  conviction  that  all  had  been  done  to 
obtain  their  humane  treatment  and  eventual 
release. 

Through  this  determination  our  prisoners 
of  war  became  a  national  Issue.  Whatever 
success  we  achieved  In  their  behalf  is  small 
Indeed  compared  to  their  service  In  our  be- 
half. Whether  In  combat  or  captivity,  these 
men  have  served  with  courage  and  determi- 
nation. 

Faith  in  Ood.  Dedication  to  country.  De- 
votion to  family.  Dependence  on  each  other. 

What  vigor  our  men  have  given  to  those 
beliefs  today!  What  pride  we  can  have  for 
these  men  and  our  country.  And,  what  better 
time  for  all  Americans  to  pull  together, 
raising  the  flag  Instead  of  biu-nlng  It  as  one 
returnee  has  suggested. 

The  cynics  and  agitators  may  have  diffi- 
culty understanding  this  dynamic  patriotic 
phenomenon  of  recent  weeks,  but  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  most  Americans  have  no  trou- 
ble understanding  It  at  all. 

"Gtod  Bless  America "  will  never  again  be 
sung  In  our  country  with  casualness  or  com- 
placency for  our  returnees  have  brought 
new  meaning  to  those  powerful  words. 

Today,  their  accomplishments  take  on  a 
new  meaning  at  a  time  when  America  Is 
seeking  to  heal  the  wounds  of  a  long  and 
divisive  decade  of  the  sixties. 

I  deeply  respect  our  prlso-^ers  today,  not 
just  for  surviving  captivity,  but  more  so  for 
the  example  they  have  set  for  others  to  fol- 
low. Faith  In  God.  Dedication  to  country. 
Devotion  to  family.  Dependence  on  each 
other. 

For  some  time  Americana  have  needed  a 
reaffirmation  of  those  fundamental  values. 
Our  returning  men.  through  their  example, 
have   provided   that   reaffirmation. 

Captivity  forced  them  to  look  Inward  for 
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strength  to  survive.  Their  record  should  force 
us  likewise  to  look  Inward  for  our  own 
strengths  as  we  seek  meaningful  priorities 
In  our  own  lives. 

Irving  Berlin  wrote  "God  Bless  America" 
In  1918,  but  the  song  was  a  flop.  In  1938  he 
dusted  the  tune  off  for  a  Kate  Smith  show, 
and  It  became  an  Instant  hit. 

Once  again  "God  Bless  America"  has  been 
dusted  off,  this  time  by  our  returning  pris- 
oners of  war. 

Yes,  America  has  been  blessed  by  Ood 
and  blessed  to  have  among  us  such  men  as 
these. 

May  6kll  Americans  go  forward  this  day 
with  a  faith  renewed  sufficiently  to  sustain 
us  as  It  sustained  these  brave  men  for  so 
many,  many  months. 

We  can  truly  build  our  future  In  the 
Image  of  God's  wUl  If  we  can  restore  our 
Faith  In  God,  Dedication  to  country,  Devo- 
tion to  family  and  Dependence  on  each 
other. 

In  closing,  may  I  share  with  you  a  con- 
temporary prayer  which  sums  up  our  con- 
fidence In  today  and  hope  for  tomorrow.  Its 
message  Is  particularly  appropriate  as  we 
honor  those  who  were  sustained  by  the 
memories  of  yesterday  and  the  hopes  of  to- 
morrow. For  those  who  have  returned,  to- 
morrow has  at  long  last  become  today. 

It's  time! 

Time  to  believe  and  hope  again! 

Make  It  spring  In  my  wintered  body, 

Bring  me  out  of  hibernation, 

See  the  sun.  Lord,  see  that  new  sun. 

Breaking  its  own  record  for  smiling. 

Feel  Its  warmth  and  you  smile,  too. 

And  111  smile  with  you. 

Hey,  look  that  new  world  stirring. 

Cracking  loose  from  the  Ice, 

Surfacing  in  yellow,  violet,  and  pure  gold. 

Listen  to  all  those  crazy  birds. 

Fantastic  orchestra  without  a  conductor  I 

I'm  eager  for  the  return  of  the  robin. 

Stretching  to  be  svirprlsed 

By  a  dream  or  even  a  duty. 

You're  calling  me  out 

Of  my  cold  prison 

Into  your  warming  world. 

And  I'm  hearing 

And  I'm  coming  out, 

For  It's  time. 

Time  to  believe  and  hope  again  I 

May  God  bless  these  men  and  their  fam- 
Ules. 

May  Ood  always  bless  our  country. 

And  may  God  bless  all  of  xis  who  have 
benefited  so  much  from  the  example  of  those 
Whom  we  remember  In  our  prayers  today. 


LONG   ISLANDERS    PROTEST   HIGH 
FOOD  PRICES 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

of    new    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  22,  1973 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  weekend,  I  met  with 
a  large  delegation  of  women  back 
In  my  district,  together  with  Nas- 
sau County  Commissioner  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  James  E.  Picken  and 
Oyster  Bay  Town  Councilman  Tom 
Hogan.  They  told  me  what  all  of  my  col- 
leagues undoubtedly  know :  that  the  cost 
of  food,  especially  meat,  has  risen  to  an 
emergency  level.  They  called  upon  Con- 
gress to  form  a  committee  to  Investigate 
this  terrifying  development  and  give 
them   some   protection    against   future 
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price  rises.  I  promised  that  we  would  not 
let  them  down. 

In  fact,  Congress  was  alreaxiy  at  work. 
I  was  proud  to  tell  my  constituents  that 
I  was  a  cosponsor  of  legislation  which 
would  establish  in  the  House  a  Select 
Committee  on  the  Cost  and  Availability 
of  Food  to  serve  during  the  remainder  of 
the  93d  Congress.  I  should  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  rest  of  my  colleagues  to 
House  Resolutions  319,  320,  and  321,  co- 
sponsored  by  55  Members,  which  would 
provide  us  with  the  means  to  make  a  co- 
ordinated attack  on  this  national  emerg- 
ency facing  every  family  across  the 
country.  Also,  we  would  demonstrate  to 
the  American  people  that  Congress  is  in- 
deed capable  and  willing  to  deal  with 
this  problem.  I  hope  that  this  measure 
will  receive  prompt  and  favorable  sw:tion. 

Before  I  left  that  weekend  meeting, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  presented  with  the 
following  petition  signed  by  553  residents 
of  my  district  in  just  2  hours  which  I 
include  in  the  Record  at  their  request: 
Pktition 

Dear  Mr.  Roncallo:  We,  the  undersigned, 
your  constituents,  would  appreciate  It  If  you 
would  read  the  following  statement  Into  the 
Congressional  Record  as  an  expression  of  our 
views  on  the  subject  of  the  rising  cost  of  food, 
especially  meat. 

"Almost  200  Irate  consumers  met  at  City 
HaU,  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island,  New  York  to 
join  the  grass  roots  movement  to  boycott 
meat  the  entire  week  of  April  l-Aprll  7. 

"The  American  consumer  is  already  the 
victim  of  high  tneat  prices  and  the  forecast 
is  for  a  continuing  rise  In  prices  before  they 
level  off,  according  to  high  government  of- 
ficials. We  are  afraid. 

"We  call  upon  consumers  across  the  nation 
to  Join  In  this  grass  roots  consumer  revolt — 
focusing  on  the  high  price  of  meat.  And  we 
call  upon  this  Congress  to  act  now  by  form- 
ing an  Investigative  committee  to  look  into 
hgh  food  prices  and  Institute  legislation  to 
provide  protection  against  future  rising 
costs." 

(533  signatures) . 


MOORHEAD  SCORES  PROPOSED 
NEW  CRIMINAL  CODE 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  22,  1973 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  the  administration  has 
offered  legislation  to  revise  the  criminal 
code  of  the  United  States. 

One  facet  of  this  bill  would  establish 
criminal  penalties  for  any  person  releas- 
ing a  document  which  carries  a  classifica- 
tion stamp. 

In  attempting  to  make  the  mere  re- 
lease of  information  with  a  classification 
stamp  attached  a  crime,  this  administra- 
tion has  taken  a  course  of  {iction  directly 
contrary  to  logic  and  good  sense.  In  hear- 
ings held  before  my  subcommittee  on 
foreign  operations  and  Government  in- 
formation, experts  testified  to  the  vast 
amount  of  overclassiflcation  of  Govern- 
ment documents.  Government  ofiScials 
admitted  that  vast  amoimts  of  informa- 
tion which  should  be  public  was  need- 
lessly classified.  The  hearings  disclosed 
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examples  of  the  misuse  of  the  classifica- 
tion stamp  to  hide  bureaucratic  blunders, 
waste  and  InefiBciency  and  information 
which  would  merely  embarrass  high  offi- 
cials without  jeopardizing  the  national 
Interest. 

Yet,  rather  than  applying  its  efforts  to 
punish  the  overclassifier  who  inhibits  the 
public's  right  to  know,  this  administra- 
tion has  recommended  legislation  which 
would  make  it  a  crime  to  merely  disclose 
a  document  which  happens  to  have  a 
classification  stamp  on  it  even  if  the 
classification  is  an  outrageous  affront  to 
commonsense.  Not  only  wUl  the  release 
of  such  information  be  a  crime  punish- 
able by  Imprisonment,  but  also,  the  al- 
leged violator  will  be  prohibited  from 
raising  as  a  defense  that  the  Information 
was  improperly  classified. 

On  March  8,  1972,  the  President  Issued 
an  Executive  order  designed  to  curb  this 
needless  classification  of  information 
that  should  be  available  to  the  public. 
Yet,  just  about  1  year  later,  this  same 
administration  has  given  the  stamp- 
happy  classifiers  a  new  lease  on  life  when 
it  recommended  legislation  designed  to 
protect  their  often  ludicrous  mistakes  by 
making  it  a  crime  to  publicize  these  un- 
secret  secrets. 


REPRESENTATIVE  THADDEUS  DUL- 
SKI'S  UNRELENTING  EFFORTS  TO 
IMPROVE  POSTAL  SERVICE 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  22,  1973 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  my  col- 
leagues are,  I  believe,  deeply  aware  of 
constituents'  complaints  about  short- 
comings in  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  which 
is  still  aflSicted  with  operating  dlflEcultles, 
20  months  after  coming  into  existence. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  I.  for  one,  am 
not  appreciative  of  the  responsive  serv- 
ice which  my  constituents  in  New  York 
State's  38th  Congressional  District  re- 
ceive as  a  result  of  individual  problems 
brought  to  my  attention  and  forwarded 
to  the  congressional  liaison  office  of  the 
Postal  Service. 

But  we  all  know  that  because  of  some 
basic  problems,  more  understanding  and 
remedial  legislation  will  be  required  to 
fulfill  the  expectations  engendered  by 
the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 

Most  fortunately,  for  those  we  repre- 
sent and  we  in  Congress,  the  required 
understanding  and  wealth  of  back- 
ground and  information  is  personified  in 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

My  distinguished  colleague  and  got>d 
friend  from  western  New  York,  Con- 
gressman Thaddetts  J.  DtTLSKi,  contlnucs 
to  provide  the  leadership  which  will  en- 
able us  to  provide  the  level  of  postal 
service  that  contemporary  times  and  the 
people  of  our  coimtry  demand. 

With  these  thoughts  in  view,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  an  article  written  by  the  very  able 
Washington  Correspondent  Peter  C.  An- 
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newsp  aper, 


Sunday, 
the 


drews,  which  appeared  In  the 
March  18,  edition  of  his 
Buffalo  Courier-Express : 
Representative  Thad  Ditlski's  Ui^lenting 
Ejtorts  To  Improve  Postal 


Service 


(By  Peter  C.  Andrews) 
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Washington. — Rep.  Thaddeus  J 
not  the  kind  of  man  to  do  It,  bui 
well  go  around  Congress  these 
his  colleagues  "I  told  you  so." 

Both    the    Senate    and    the 
Committees  are  holding  hearings 
ing  why  there  are  so  many  complaints 
the  20-month  old  VS.  Postal  Service 
as  a  semi-independent  organization 
prove  the  mall  service,  the  result 
a  noticeable  slowing  down  of 
deluge  of  complaints. 

Dulskl  Is  chairman  of  the  Housi  > 
flee  and  Civil  Service  Committees . 
he  was  the  man  who  led  a  lot  of 
thpt  went  Into  the  creation  of  the 
al  Service. 

But — and  here  Is  the  key 
Dulskl  was  the  chairman  of  the 
and  is  generally  given  credit  for 
manlike    shepherding    of    the 
through  to  flnal  passage,  it  was 
that  finally  was  adopted  and  signec , 

Under  the  bill — known  as  HR 
Service  would  still  have  remained 
the  government  and  would  have 
responsive  to  congressional  contrc^l 

The  administration,  however, 
new  organi2iation  to  be  completely 
ent  of  Congress.  "Take  politics 
Post  Office"  was  the  slogan.  By 
political  trading  and  the  promisiiig 
stanial  post  office  building  proJe(ts 
home  districts  of  key  congressmei  i 
ministration  won  the  required  voles 
postal  committee  to  get  the  mal: » 
its  bill  approved  rather  than 
limited  proposals. 

Now  that  the  Postal  Service  is  in 
and   the    old    organizational    mac!ilnery 
which  Dulskl  would  have  retained 
litlcal  control  over  the  Postal 
tlons  has  been  scrapped.  Dulskl 
some  satisfaction  there  has  been 
of  heart  of  several  of  the 
previously  voted  for  the  admlnistrjation 

There  have  even  been  six  bills 
In  Congress  to  take  back  the 
operation,  on  the  assumption 
system,  bad  as  it  was.  was  still  bitter 
the  new  system  which  la  having  sufh 
ing  birth  pains. 
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Dulski  feels,  however,  that  it 
late  to  take  back  the  postal  operation 
would  like  to.  of  course,  but  beinj: 
he  feels  that  the  best  approach  is 
and  improve  the  existing  leglslat^n 
than  to  scrap  it  entirely. 

One  of  the  major  complaints  has 
the  new  Postal  Service  is  unresponsive 
public  needs  and  complaints  by 
go  largely  unheeded  or  get  only  1 
The  creators  of  the  new  service 
feel  they  have  created  a  monster 
they  are  virtually  powerless. 

The  only  remedy  is  new  leglslat^n 
the  rules  they  themselves  passed 
unable  to  do  more  than  hold  hea^gs 
various   phases    of   the    operation 
prove  fruitful,  then  legislation  can 
to  correct  whatever  ills  are  dlscov^red- 
vidlng  that  changing  the  leglslat^o 
remedy   to   whatever    Is   causing 
plaints. 

RrPORM    ACT    or    1970 

Dulskl  has  beaded  the  Investlg^lon  sub- 
committee of  the  Postal  Committe  s  and  has 
taken  back  into  his  hands  much  of  the 
power  he  previously  lacked  when  ^e  Postal 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970  was  pt^eed. 

Two  of  his  major  subcommli  tees,  the 
Postal  Service  and  the  Postal  Pad  Itles  sub- 
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committees,  are  conducting  Joint  hearings 
into  the  Postal  Service  operations  now.  Al- 
though Dulskl  is  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee and  chairman  of  bis  own  subcommit- 
tee, he  ranks  low  on  the  totem  pole  of  the 
two  subcommittees  holding  the  hearing. 

When  and  If  legislation  is  developed  to  cor- 
rect some  of  the  faults  of  the  Postal  Service, 
Dulskl  will  then  come  Into  bis  own  when  the 
measure  comes  before  the  full  c(»nmittee. 
Right  now  be  is  sitting  somewhat  on  the 
sidelines,  although  he  Is  attending  the  hear- 
ings and  noting  with  interest  what  develops. 

HOLDS  the  POWKS 

He  has  considerably  more  power  over  sub- 
committee actions  now  then  he  did  earlier. 
He  may  not  have  been  able  to  get  bis  HR4 
bill  passed  two  years  ago,  but  he  will  have 
the  power  to  see  to  it  that  some  of  its  provi- 
sions be  incorporated  into  whatever  remedial 
legislation  comes  out  of  the  hearings  now. 

In  the  meantime,  he  can — but  doesn't — 
go  around  saying  "I  told  you  so." 
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GUN  CONTROL 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  22,  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, all  of  us  will  be  happy  to  know  that 
our  respected  colleague  in  the  Senate, 
John  Stennis,  is  recovering  nicely  from 
the  gunshot  wounds  he  received  at  the 
hands  of  thieves  in  front  of  his  home  not 
long  ago.  That  outrageous  assault  brings 
up  once  again  the  troubling  problem  of 
gun  control,  a  controversial  problem  on 
which  there  are  many  opinions.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  this  body  the  view  of 
Mr.  Quirm  Tamm,  now  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  and  a  former  FBI  execu- 
tive, whose  long  career  in  law  enforce- 
ment well  qualifies  him  to  speak  on  this 
subject.  Mr.  Tamm's  speech  was  delivered 
recently  at  the  Landon  School  in 
Bethesda,  Md.  The  text  follows: 

OuN  Control:  Issttes  and  Answers 
(An  address  by  Qulnn  Tamm,  executive  di- 
rector. International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police,  11  Firstfleld  Road,  Gaithersburg, 
Md.) 

I  would  like  to  begin  drawing  an  anal- 
ogy between  the  exploding  Incidents  of  vio- 
lence and  the  avaUabllity  of  the  Instruments 
necessary  to  carry  them  out. 

The  gun  control  opponents  would  like  us 
to  believe  that  no  correlation  exists  between 
them. 

Yet,  in  the  light  of  some  very  startling 
facts,  their  arguments  pale  by  comparison. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  the  United  States,  with 
two  hundred  million  people,  averages  fifty 
times  as  many  gun  murders  each  year  as 
England.  Oermany  and  Japan  combined, 
with  their  total  p>opulatlon  of  two  hundred 
fourteen  million. 

It  is  a  fact  that  all  ten  assassinations  and 
assassination  attempts  on  American  Presi- 
dents or  presidential  candidates  Involved 
firearms. 

And,  with  the  exception  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, they  all  Involved  handguns. 

It  is  a  fact  that  since  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury more  than  eight  hundred  thousand 
Americans  have  been  killed  in  this  country 
by  firearms — far  more  than  have  died  at  the 
hands  of  all  our  enemies  in  all  our  wars. 

Last  year  alone,  over  half  of  the  fourteen 


thousand  murders  committed  In  the  United 
States  involved  handguns. 

It  is  a  fact  that  handguns  account  for 
three-quarters  of  all  firearms  homicides  and 
casualties,  although  they  comprise  only  one- 
quarter  of  all  the  gvns  in  the  Nation. 

Actually,  no  one  knows  how  many  guns 
there  are  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  national  clearinghouse  for 
records  of  that  type — which  incidentally, 
gives  us  another  insight  into  the  laxity  of 
present  gun  controls. 

However,  the  best  figures  we  have  avail- 
able show  us  there  are  thirty-five  million 
rifles,  thirty-one  million  shotguns  and 
twenty-flve  million  handguns — or  nearly  one 
flrearm  for  every  two  men,  women  and 
children. 

In  the  last  decade,  handgun  sales  alone 
have  quadrupled. 

Ouns  are  imported  Into  this  country  at  the 
rate  of  one  million  per  year. 

Most  of  them  are  cheap,  snub-nosed  hand- 
guns designed  for  one  purpose  and  one  pur- 
pose only — a  quick  and  lethal  belly  shot! 

They  have  even  earned  the  nickname  of 
"belly  gun"  or  "Saturday  night  special." 

Let's  focus  on  some  of  the  current  argu- 
ments that  are  being  raised  in  opposition  to 
recommended  methods  of  controlling  vio- 
lence whenever  it  Involves  guns. 

The  problem  of  Implementing  effective  dis- 
armament measures  to  control  violence  stems 
from  the  fact  that  persons  of  differing  opin- 
ions can  look  at  the  same  basic  facts  and 
come  to  entirely  contrary  conclusions. 

For  instance,  one  issue  that  seems  to  sur- 
face over  and  over  again  each  time  Federal 
regulations  are  proposd  is  the  one  pertain- 
ing to  the  constitutional  "right  to  bear  arms" 
under  the  second  amendment. 

Here,  there  Is  only  one  possible  answer. 

Repeatedly,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  and  lower  courts  have  interpreted  the 
second  amendment  as  a  prohibition  against 
Federal  Interference  with  the  State  mUitia — 
and  7U3t  as  a  guarantee  of  an  individual's 
right  to  bear  arms. 

In  fact,  the  common  law  right  to  possess 
flrearms  was  never  regarded  as  an  absolute 
privilege. 

It  was  always  subject  to  laws  regulating 
that  right  In  the  same  way  that  rights  have 
always  been  regulated. 

It  hits  been  said  that  your  right  to  swing 
yotu:  flst  stops  where  the  other  fellow's  nose 
begins. 

And.  that  is  exactly  why  we  need  Federal 
regulations  In  this  area. 

The  individual's  right  to  bear  arms  In- 
fringes upon  the  public's  right  to  life  and 
liberty. 

Taken  to  the  extreme,  the  gun  lobbyist 
could  Just  as  easily  argue  that  government 
has  no  right  to  Infringe  upon  the  private 
ownership  of  sawed-oS  shotguns,  machine 
guns,  rockets,  grenades,  cannons  or  any  other 
weapon  of  war. 

Aren't  these  arms? 

Another  important  Issue  seems  to  be  that 
no  study  has  ever  shown  a  casual  relation- 
ship between  guns  and  crime. 

We  are  told  that  even  states  having  strict 
gun  control  laws — such  as  New  York  with 
Its  Sullivan  law — have  even  hipher  crime 
rates  than  some  states  without  controls. 

I  can't  think  of  any  statement  that  Is 
more  simplistic  or  evasive. 

First  of  all,  no  one  has  ever  argued  that 
guns.  In  and  of  themselves,  cause  crime  any 
more  than  any  other  inanimate  object  could 
cause  crime. 

The  overwhelming  fact  is,  however,  that 
guns  facilitate  crime  by  their  very  presence. 

Firearms  are  the  primary  instrument  of 
death  and  injury  in  American  crime. 

Two  out  of  every  three  homicides  are  com- 
mitted with  guns. 

Since  1963,  the  number  of  homicides  In- 
volving flrearms  has  Increased  forty-eight 
per   cent,   while   the   number   of   homicides 
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committed    with    other   weapons    has   risen 
only  ten  per  cent. 

Two  of  every  three  armed  robberies  are 
committed  with  a  gun,  and  the  fatality  rate 
for  victims  of  firearms  robberies  is  almost 
four  times  as  great  as  for  victims  of  other 
armed  robberies. 

That  means  that  even  if  the  number  of 
violent  attacks  did  not  go  down,  the  num- 
ber of  fatalities  restating  from  violent  at- 
tacks would  be  substantially  reduced  if  the 
attackers  did  not  have  guns. 

Considering  police  deaths  alone,  a  firearm 
was  used  in  ninety-seven  per  cent  of  the  po- 
lice klUings  last  year. 

There  were  one  hundred  twelve  police  of- 
ficers killed  by  criminal  assaiUts  that  year. 

In  the  year  before,  there  were  one  hiuidred 
twenty-five — the  highest  toll  in  our  nation's 
history. 

Policemen  are  armed. 

They  are  trained  in  the  skills  of  self-de- 
fense. 

They  are  alert  for  trouble  and  the  possi- 
bility of  attack. 

If  you  were  out  to  kill  a  cop,  which  weapon 
would  you  use? 

The  handgun  Is  the  favorite  criminal  weap- 
on for  the  most  obvious  of  reasons. 

It  Is  light  weight,  cheap,  easily  concealed, 
fairly  accurate  and  almost  always  deadly. 

Because  of  their  absolute  nature,  handguns 
are  also  the  predominant  weapon  used  in 
suicides. 

And,  I  defy  anyone  to  prove  that  suicides 
would  be  Just  as  common  if  there  were  no 
guns  around. 

Another  position  that  is  always  forwarded 
in  defense  of  free  access  to  firearms  is  that 
of  home-protection. 

Studies  in  Los  Angeles  and  I>etrolt  indicate 
that  only  about  two  per  cent  of  home  rob- 
beries and  one  per  cent  of  home  burglaries 
result  in  the  flrearms  death  at  Injury  of  the 
intruder  at  the  hands  of  the  householder. 

Examination  shows  that  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  cases,  the  householder  had  no 
warning  and  thus  no  chance  to  arm  himself 
with  a  gun. 

Moreover,  in  considering  the  value  of  flre- 
arms for  self-defense  In  the  home,  one  must 
also  take  into  account  the  risks  associated 
with  home  possession  of  a  gun. 

A  substantial  number  of  the  twenty-three 
thousand  annual  flrearms  accidents  occur  in 
the  home. 

Of  the  eight  thousand  annual  firearms 
homicides,  a  large  percentage  occur  in  the 
home. 

Also,  the  killing  of  a  householder  by  in- 
truding robbers  and  burglars  account  for  no 
more  than  two  per  cent  of  all  criminal 
homicides. 

Such  creatures  rely  on  stealth  and  would 
no  more  want  to  be  discovered  by  a  house- 
bolder  than  he  would  want  to  be  discovered 
by  a  policeman. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Individual 
householder,  the  self-defense  firearm  seems 
to  be  a  dangerous  Investment. 

The  evidence  is  convincing,  however,  that 
the  armed  segment  of  our  population  Is  pay- 
ing a  heavy  price  in  accidents  and  in  the 
shooting  of  family  members,  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances for  whatever  deterrent  effect 
their  possession  of  self-defense  firearms  may 
be  providing. 

Less  dangerous  deterrents  are  available  in 
the  form  of  non-lethal  weapons,  alarms  and 
other  security  devices  and  systems. 

I  personally  believe  the  case  for  nation- 
wide flrearms  regulations  has  been  well  es- 
tablished. 

We  have  patiently  waited  through  no  less 
than  six  separate  studies  to  determine  that 
fact. 

In  1966,  the  commission  on  law  enforce- 
ment and  the  administration  of  Justice 
studied  the  problem. 

In  1966,  the  commission  on  the  reform  of 
federal  criminal  laws  studied  the  problem. 
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In  1967,  the  commission  on  civil  disorders 
studied  the  problem. 

In  1968,  the  commiasion  on  causes  and  pre- 
vention of  violence  studied  the  problem. 

In  1970,  the  commission  on  campus  unrest 
studied  the  problem. 

And,  in  1971,  the  commission  on  criminal 
Justice  standards  and  goals  did  the  same 
thing. 

You  would  tbink  that  after  all  that  study- 
ing, someone  could  come  to  the  obvious  con- 
clusion. 

One  thing  they  did  agree  on  was  that  con- 
temporary America  is  a  violent  society. 

From  all  their  work,  we  got  two  pieces 
of  legislation — the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  and  the  Orga- 
nized Crime  Control  Act  of  1970. 

Neither  one  of  them  put  a  dent  in  the 
rising  crime  rate  or  the  private  ownership 
of  flrearms. 

Don't  misunderstand. 

I'm  not  advoctaing  regulations  on  long 
guns,  shotguns  or  finely  engineered  hand- 
guns that  have  a  legitimate  sporting  pur- 
pose. 

These  guns  are  very  rarely  used  In  crimes 
except  when  they're  stolen. 

The  vast  majority  of  gun  owners  does  not 
misuse  firearms. 

Millions  of  Americans  are  hunters,  target 
shooters  and  collectors  who  use  their  guns 
safely  and  responsibly  and  who,  perhaps  as 
much  as  many  of  their  fellow  citizens,  de- 
plore the  crimtnal  use  of  firearms. 

I  realize  how  keenly  competitive  gun  own- 
ers feel  about  the  national  skeet  and  trap- 
shooting  matches  and  the  firearms  events 
of  the  Olympic  games. 

The  guns  I  have  been  speaking  about  have 
been  declared  by  the  national  shooting 
sports  fraternity  to  have  no  sporting  pur- 
pose whatsoever. 

In  fact,  public  opinion  polls  have  shown 
that  the  majority  of  VS.  citizens  wants 
stronger  gun  controls. 

A  responsible  gun  owner  should  be  no 
more  inconvenienced  by  registering  his  flre- 
arm than  be  Is  by  registering  his  car. 

I  would,  however,  advocate  a  flat  ban  on 
the  manufacture  and  importation  of  the 
cheap,  short-barreled  belly  gun. 

Firearms,  especially  handguns,  must  be 
regulated  in  some  way  if  violence  in  America 
is  ever  to  be  controlled. 

Whatever  the  opposition  may  be,  we  as 
concerned  Americans  must  be  willing  to  take 
any  steps  necessary  to  halt  the  slaughter  of 
fifteen  thousand  citizens  every  year,  the 
wounding  of  eighty  thousand  others  and  the 
gunpK>lnt  robbery  of  two  hundred  twenty 
thousand  more. 

When  one  considers  that  an  American  citi- 
zen Is  killed  or  wounded  every  two  minutes, 
it  becomes  painfully  clear  that  some  form 
of  nationwide  regulation  Is  absolutely  essen- 
tial. 

While  more  pec^le  are  killed  by  firearms 
each  year  In  the  United  States  than  in  all 
of  Europe — with  four  times  our  population — 
I,  for  one,  strongly  recommend  massive  ef- 
fective Federal  legislation  to  halt  this  flood 
of  handguns  into  our  society, 

I  realize  the  dangers  of  using  statistics. 

They  are  often  misleading. 

And,  in  their  impersonal  way,  they  tend 
to  be  meaningless  when  taken  out  of  context 
with  the  very  personal  tragedies  that  are 
being  described. 

Their  meaning  is  more  apparent  when  you 
can  put  names  to  them — names  like  Lincoln, 
Oarfleld,  McKlnley,  Kennedy,  King,  Wallace 
and  Stennis. 

I  wonder — In  the  days  and  weeks  to  come — 
how  many  young  doctors,  lawyers,  engineers, 
scientists  and  artists  we  will  lose  to  the  im- 
personal majesty  of  the  gun. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  may  not  be 
able  to  vote  in  the  next  election. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 
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ECONOMIC  AND  ENVIRONMENT  IM- 
PACT OF  OFFSHORE  OIL  DRILL- 
ING 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF   MASSACHX7SETTES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  22,  1973 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Sea  Grant  Project  OflBce  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  pub- 
lished two  studies  of  critical  importance 
to  the  oil  industry  and  to  New  Englsuid. 

One  study  discussed  the  economic  and 
environmental  impact  of  offshore  oil 
drilling  in  the  area  of  Georges  Bank,  a 
large  fishing  ground  east  of  Cape  Cod. 
The  other  report  discussed  the  environ- 
mental vulnerability  of  Machias  Bay, 
Maine,  to  oil  supertankers. 

These  studies  raise  a  number  of  legiti- 
mate questions  of  importance  to  New 
Englanders  that  must  be  answered  before 
further  planning  can  proceed  on  offshore 
drilling  or  the  construction  of  new  re- 
fineries or  oil  superports. 

To  bring  the  scope  of  these  studies  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  I  submit 
for  the  Record  a  very  brief  recapitula- 
tion of  their  key  points. 

The  first  study  is  "The  Georges  Bank 
Petroleum  Study"  by  the  Offshore  Oil 
Task  Group  of  MIT.  This  study  ws  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Sea  Grant  pro- 
gram, the  New  England  Regional  Com- 
mission, and  the  New  England  River  Ba- 
sins Commission  through  the  MIT  Sea 
Grant  program. 

The  material  follows: 
The  Georges  Bank  Petroleum  Study 

Briefly,  the  key  results  on  the  economic 
side  are: 

(1)  The  single  most  Important  variable 
with  respect  to  the  cost  to  the  region  of  its 
future  oil  consumption  Is  the  size  of  the  pay- 
ment made  to  the  exportmg  nations  for  im- 
ported oil.  Differentials  in  real  regional  m- 
come  due  to  changes  in  this  variable  over- 
whelm all  the  other  differentials  investigated. 

(2)  The  pressure  on  the  Georges  Bank  does 
not  depend  on  whether  or  not  the  Import 
quota  Is  in  effect.  At  most,  abolition  of  the 
import  quota  will  decrease  lease  bids.  How- 
ever, even  for  the  largest  flnds  Investigated, 
the  region  will  be  much  better  off  without 
the  import  quota  than  with  it. 

(3)  A  Georges  Bank  oil  discovery  will  have 
no  effect  on  regional  oil  products  prices. 
The  value  of  an  offshore  oil  flnd  to  the  region 
depends  largely  on  whether  the  federal  gov- 
ernment or  the  region  receives  lease  and  roy- 
alty payments.  The  value  of  an  offshore  gas 
flnd  depends  on  who  receives  lease  and  roy- 
alty payments  and  whether  or  not  gas  prices 
are  deregulated. 

(4)  Assuming  exporting  nations  do  not  ap- 
propriate decreases  in  transport  cost  in  the 
form  of  Increased  exporter  payments,  a  deep- 
water  terminal  on  the  East  Coast  is  consid- 
erably superior  to  present  shallow  water  ter- 
minals from  the  point  of  view  of  regional 
income.  However,  under  full  employment,  a 
deepwater,  vessel-serviced  refining  complex 
within  the  region  Is  only  marginally  superior 
to  a  deepwater  extraregional  reflnery.  The 
lowest  cost  reflnlng  option  examined  was  re- 
gional reflning  employing  pipeline  distribu- 
tion of  products. 

(5)  An  offshore  flnd  in  itself  wUl  have  lltUe 
effect  on  regional  employment.  Regional  re- 
flning can  have  considerable  effect  if  either 
moderate  underemployment  or  sharp  unem- 
ployment obtains. 

(6)  The  regional  Income  impact  of  offshore 
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development   on    the    CJeorges 
does  not  appear  to  be    large. 
Impact  on  regional  Income  of 
nearshore  spillage  can  be  quite  slgi^flcant 
On  the  environmental  side,  we 

(1)  At  peak  production,  a  largt 
find  could  Increase  the  amount  of 
within  the  region  by  as  much  as  a 
two.  Such  a  find   is  liltely  to  1 
incidence  of  large  spills  (> 42,000  gaplon 
more  than  a  factor  of  two. 

(2)  An  offshore  find  In  Itself  wUl 
effect  on  nearshore  spillage.  Only 
cent  of  the  Georges  Bank  spills 
shore  and  those  that  do  will  be 
ered.  We  were  unable  to  identify  any 
mental  effect  associated  with  offshofe 
duction  which  appears  likely  to 
upset  the  Georges  Bank  ecosystem. 

(3)  Nearshore  spillage  was  estimsjted 
Increased  by  between  30%  and  100 
region's  refining  all  its  distillate  products 
pending  on  whether  the  regional 
distributed    their    products    by 
vessels  respectively.  In  general,  we 
nearshore  spUl  to  be  a  more  severe 
problem  than  the  offshore.  The  ke] 
with  respect  to  the  biological  Imi  act 
spill  appears  to  be  concentrations  oi 
Ic  compounds  dissolved  In  the  watei 

(4)  Systems  for  the  containment 
lection  of  nearshore  spUls  merit  careful 
sideratlon  on  the  basis  of  present 
of  their  cost  and  effectiveness  versui 
of  nearshore  spills. 

(5)  Planned  discbarges  emanating 
refining  complex  large  enough  to  pr> 
bulk  of  the  region's  oil  conaumptioa 
quite  significant,   at  least  on  a 
We  have  estimated  the  magnitude 
discharges   but   have   not   investigated 
fate  in  detail.  Considerably  more  wofk 
area  is  Indicated. 
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The  second  study  is  "A 
Assessment  of  the  Environmental 
nerability   of   Machias   Bay, 
Oil  Supertankers"  by  Messrs. 
F.  Moore,  Robert  L.  Dwyer,  and 
M.  Katz.  Project  funds  were 
the  Council  for  Environmental 
the  National  Oceanic  and 
Administration,   and   the   U.S 
ment  of  Commerce.  Highlights 
report  are : 
A  Preliminabt  Assessment  of  the 

MENTAL    VtrLNERABILrrY     OF 

Maine,  to  Oil  Supertankers 

1.  The  environmental  vulnerabili(|y 
Machias  Bay  region   to  oil 
very  hl?:h. 

( An  oil  spill  of  30.000  tons  can  be 
to  occur  as  frequently  as  once  In 
years.)  If  such  a  spill  is  released  at 
trance  to  Machias  Bay,  extensive 
damage  is  virtually  certain  of 
Machias  Bay.  A  spill  further  offshore 
probably  produce  less  Intensive 
logically,  but  would  be  distributed 
greater  area.  A  500  ton  oil  spill 
the  average  of  once  a  year  can 
pected.)  Permanent  localized  damage 
ly  probable.  Several  miles  (say  10 
of  shoreline  should  be  covered  by 
and  the  coastline  in  the  immediate 
Machias  Bay  has  a  10-50%  probabill  y 
Ing  hit  by  any  large  spill  released 

2.  Chronic  spillage  does  not 
niflcantly  to  the  environmental 
Ity  of  he  Machias  Bay  region. 

Oil  spills  occurring  from  day-to-' 
shipment   operations   at   the  tankei 
are  relatively  Insignificant 
Concentrations    of    hydrocarbons 
reduced  to  50  ppb  within  a  few  hou^s 
lease  of  the  oil.  Flushing  would  be 
to  high  tidal  currents,  preventing 
tlon  of  hydrocarbons  in  the  water 
Some  localized  tainting  of  organlsmj 
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stone  Island   could  result  from  these  dis- 
charges. 

3.  Non-oil  spill  activities  are  also  little 
threat  environmentally. 

Terminal  construction  and  tanker  opera- 
tion are  activities  potentially  leading  to  bio- 
logical changes.  However,  no  dredging  Is  re- 
quired for  construction  and  proposed  struc- 
tures do  not  involve  shifts  in  habitats.  Cur- 
rents in  the  area  are  typically  of  the  order  of 
2-4  knots  and  tanker  traffic  Is  not  expected 
to  contribute  to  the  scouring  that  occurs  nat- 
urally. The  effect  of  breakwaters  on  circu- 
lation and  flushing  Is  unknown  because  of 
lack  of  data  on  currents. 

4.  Oil  spilled  In  Machias  Bay  can  be  ex- 
pected to  reach  as  far  south  as  the  New 
Hampshire  coast  and  as  far  north  as  the 
northern  end  of  the  Bay  of  Pundy. 

The  combination  of  wind  and  coastal  cur- 
rents produces  an  oil  drift  pattern  which 
transports  most  of  the  spilled  oil  parallel 
and  onto  the  shore,  rather  than  out  to  sea. 
Large  spUls  would  lead  to  many  smaller 
spills  as  the  oil  slick  dispersed,  some  of  which 
have  a  high  probability  of  being  transported 
large  distances  up  or  down  the  coast. 

5.  The  water  soluble  arwuatlc  fractions  of 
oil  are  the  major  cause  of  lethal  and  sub- 
lethal effects  of  oil  on  marine  organisms. 

Most  marine  organisms  are  affected,  due 
to  cellular  level  dlsruprtlon,  by  aromatic  com. 
pounds  and  concentrations  in  water  of  lees 
than  50  ppm.  The  effect  may  range  from  Im- 
mediate death  to  disruption  of  behavioral 
characteristics  by  concentrations  as  low  as 
10-100  ppb.  Water  soluble  paraffin  fractions 
may  also  be  toxic,  but  at  higher  concentra- 
tions in  water  than  would  be  obtained  from 
an  oil  spill.  All  types  of  hydrocarbons  may  be 
Incorporated  Into  tissue  by  many  organisms, 
which  may  lead  to  tainting  and/or  accumu- 
lation of  polycycUc  aromatic  hydrocarbons 
in  food  chains. 

6.  Future  research  on  the  effects  of  oil  on 
marine  organisms  should  focus  on  sub-lethal 
effects,  especially  disruption  of  behavioral 
characteristics  and  acctunulatlon  In  food 
chains. 

Sub-lethal  effects  of  oU  on  Individual  or- 
ganisms may  be  as  damaging  to  species  popu- 
lations in  the  long-term  as  direct  lethal  toxi- 
city. Population  survival  depends  upon  main- 
tenance of  successful  reproduction  behavior. 
Low  concentrations  (10-100  ppb)  of  soluble 
tu-omatlcs  may  Inhibit  mating  without  killing 
the  organisms  outright,  ultimately  causing 
the  population  numbers  to  decrease.  How- 
ever, there  has  been  little  research  reported 
on  this  Important  problem  upon  which 
definitive  conclusions  can  be  made. 

7.  Research  efforts  should  also  focus  on  de- 
velopment of  mathematical  models  to  in- 
vestigate the  success  of  dispersal  and  repro- 
duction strategies  for  recovery  of  populations 
and  communities  subject  to  major  environ- 
mental perturbations  such  as  oil  spills. 

An  Important  aspect  of  the  ultimate  effect 
of  changes  in  environmental  quality  is  the 
rate  of  recovery  and  ability  to  maintain  an 
adequate  ix>pulation  level  following  a  major 
impact.  One  valuable  approach  to  developing 
insights  to  this  problem  is  the  application  of 
mathematical  models.  Numerous  hypotheses 
and  scenarios  may  be  Investigated  which  can 
Indicate  the  potential  success  various  or- 
ganisms may  have,  as  well  as  Identify  labora- 
tory and  field  data  needs. 
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LEGAL  SERVICES  PROGRAM 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  March  22,  1973 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  been  exposed  of  late  to 
a  good  deal  of  criticism  of  the  legal  serv- 


ices program  by  spokesmen  for  the  ad- 
ministration. Mr.  Howard  Phillips,  Act- 
ing Director  of  the  OflQce  of  Equal  Op- 
portunity, has  seen  fit  to  castigate  the 
program  for  allegedly  ignoring  the  needs 
of  the  poor  and  promoting  class  action 
suits  for  political  purposes.  Therefore,  I 
am  pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  attached  story  by  Jules 
Witcover  of  the  Washington  Post  which 
sets  forth  a  report  on  the  legal  services 
program  made  recently  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  I  think  any  fair 
reading  of  that  report  which  was  deliv- 
ered to  us  yesterday  will  conclude  that 
the  allegations  made  against  the  program 
are  to  a  large  extent  not  true.  I  commend 
Mr.  Witcover's  story  and  the  report  to  our 
colleagues : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  21,  1973] 

Report  by  GAO  Coitnters  Carries  of  Legal 

Services 

(By  Jules  Witcover) 

A  General  Accounting  Office  report  on  the 

controversial    Legal    Services    program    says 

anti-poverty  lawyers  are  so  busy  meeting  the 

poor's  Individual  legal  needs  they  are  unable 

to  spend  enough  time  trying  to  reform  laws 

unjust  to  the  poor. 

The  observation.  In  a  62-page  report  to  be 
made  public  today,  runs  directly  counter  to 
complaints  by  Howard  J.  Philips,  acting  di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
that  anti-poverty  lawyers  often  neglect  in- 
dividual clients  to  push  law  reform  cases. 

Philips'  view  has  triggered  widespread  fears 
among  Legal  Services  lawyers  around  the 
country  that  effective  law  reform  will  be  a 
casualty  In  the  creation  of  a  new,  independ- 
ent Legal  Services  Corporation  to  be  proposed 
shortly  by  President  Nixon. 

The  GAO  report  was  based  on  a  study  over 
several  months  last  year  of  seven  out  of  266 
Legal  Services  projects  and  a  review  of  ran- 
domly selected  evaluation  reports  of  19  others 
operating  in  February,  1971. 

In  addition  to  Its  observations  on  the  In- 
hibitions to  more  law  reform  work.  It  also 
says  anti-poverty  workers  don't  have  enough 
time  to  do  economic  development  work — 
helping  the  poor  organize  groups  to  Improve 
their  own  lot  through  legal  action. 

In  both  cases,  the  report  said,  "these  ob- 
jectives had  been  limited  partly  because  OEO 
had  neither  clearly  defined  program  objec- 
tives and  priorities  nor  provided  the  essen- 
tial direction  and  guidance  to  program  grant- 
ees on  how  to  engage  in  activities  directed 
toward  law  reform  and  economic  develop- 
ment." OEO  should  require  grantees  to  spell 
out  what  they  Intend  to  do  in  these  areas, 
the  report  recommended. 

In  response.  J.  Laurence  McCarty,  acting 
director  for  Legal  Services  appointed  by 
Phillips  in  February,  said  in  comments  in- 
cluded In  the  report  that  pressure  on  anti- 
poverty  lawyers  to  do  more  law  reform  work, 
"even  If  It  meant  keeping  individual  clients 
waiting,"  has  produced  an  "ocupatlonal 
schizophrenia"  that  has  hurt  the  program. 
Mccarty,  echoing  Phillips'  own  position, 
said  he  is  "not  in  principle  opposed  to  class 
actions,  suits  against  the  government,  test 
case  litigation,  legislative  advocacy  or  any 
other  kind  of  law  reform." 

But  what  he  objects  to,  he  said,  "Is  the 
elevation  of  these  tools  to  the  status  of  ends, 
separated  from  the  goal  of  service  to  Indi- 
vidual clients  and  subordinated  In  turn  to 
some  transcendent  goal  such  as  'social 
change.'  " 

The  report  took  note  of  the  view  that  law 
reform  can  bring  about  changes  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  poor  far  beyond  the  achievements 
of  any  individual  client  case  By  challenging 
the  constitutionality  of  welfare  residence 
laws  in  16  case3,lt  said  In  quoting  a  former 
Legal  Services  dirtctor,  anti-poverty  lawyers 
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"have  Increased  the  Income  of  the  poverty 
population  by  several  million  dollars." 

Poor  monitoring  and  accounting  proced- 
ures In  the  Legal  Services  program,  and  the 
confidentiality  of  the  attorney-client  rela- 
tionship. Impeded  the  GAO  investigation,  the 
report  says. 

However,  138  clients  Interviewed  "generally 
expressed  satisfaction  with  the  ser^'lces  they 
received,"  It  says,  and  18  Judges  interviewed 
about  the  anti-poverty  lawyers  found  they 
had  "generally  provided  competent  legal  rep- 
resentation for  their  clients." 

The  Judges  said  the  lawyers  "generally 
were  weU  prepared,"  although  some  Judges 
said  "they  had  had  some  problems"  with 
some  of  them.  They  cited  "courtroom  dis- 
ruptions, disrespectful  behavior,  falsification 
of  documents,  and  attorneys  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  one  Judge,  were  interested  only  in 
battling  the  establishment." 

To  this  charge,  McCarty  said  neither  his 
office  nor  any  regional  office  "have  received 
any  official  complaints  from  the  Judges  in- 
volved" nor  of  any  action  taken  regarding 
them,  but  he  promised  "an  informal  investi- 
gation" and  "corrective  action"  if  warranted. 
McCarty  added  his  own  observation  that 
"it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  number  of  our 
lawyers  have  been  guilty  In  the  past  of  an 
antl-establlshment  militancy  which  has 
caused  them  to  breach  the  line  between  pro- 
fessional and  unprofessional  behavior." 

As  long  as  he  Is  in  charge,  McCarty  wrote, 
"I  will  Insist  on  adherence  to  the  traditions 
of  ordinary  clvUlty  and  on  abstention  of  our 
lawyers  from  participation  In  hostUe  demon- 
strations and  confrontations  outside  the 
courtroom." 

The  report  also  criticizes  Legal  Services 
projects  for  providing  legal  aid  in  some  in- 
stances where  income  was  above  the  mini- 
mum required  for  eligibility. 

It  cites  one  case  In  which  a  lawyer  repre- 
sented a  church  "after  a  woman  requested 
legal  assistance  to  obtain  a  refund  of  $1,200 
paid  for  chtirch  choir  robes  that  she  consid- 
ered to  be  defective."  The  lawyer  sought  a 
refund  and  the  case  was  still  open  at  the 
time  of  GAO's  review,  the  report  says. 

McCarty  said  he  was  "deeply  concerned" 
about  such  cases  and  Intended  to  standard- 
ize the  definition  of  eligibility  throughout 
Legal  Services,  with  allowances  for  geo- 
graphic variations  in  cost  of  living. 

Rep.  William  A.  Steiger  (R-W!s.),  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  House  Equal 
Opportunities  Subcommittee  that  has  been 
holding  hearings  on  the  dismantling  of  OEO 
and  the  future  of  Legal  Services,  said  last 
night  that  the  GAO  report  "certainly  bur- 
ies the  charge  that  Legal  Services  lawyers 
pay  more  attention  to  causes  and  test  cases 
than  they  do  to  their  Individual  clients." 

The  report's  finding,  he  said,  makes  it  dif- 
ficult to  understand  "persistent  rumors"  that 
back-up  law  centers,  to  which  anti-poverty 
lawyers  may  go  for  research  and  other  legal 
assistance,  may  not  be  re-funded. 


THANKSGIVING  FOR  OUR 
POW'S-MIA'S 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  22.  1973 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  of  us 
has  been  moved,  deeply  moved,  by  the 
gratitude  our  prisoners  of  war  have 
shown  for  their  country,  their  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  and  for  the  persever- 
ence  of  the  American  people.  Their  cour- 
age and  discipline  is  not  only  a  source  of 
admiration  to  all  who  have  witnessed 
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their  return,  but  also  can  be  a  source  of 
rededication  to  those  of  us  in  this  coxm- 
try  who  did  not  have  to  endure  the  hard- 
ships and  suffering  they  know  only  too 
well. 

It  perhaps  comes  as  a  surprise  to  many 
to  see  such  visible  manifestations  of 
gratitude  and  patriotism;  but  to  those 
Americans  who  hold  an  abiding  failh  in 
the  future  of  this  Nation  and  its  people, 
the  emotional  return  of  our  prisoners  and 
their  uninhibited  thanksgiving  had  been 
a  thing  of  beauty. 

On  March  11,  1973,  my  friend  Richard 
G.  Capen,  Jr.,  vice  president  of  Copley 
Press,  Inc.,  addressed  the  congregation  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  La 
Jolla,  Calif.,  at  a  service  of  "Thangsgiv- 
ing  and  Prayer  for  our  Prisoners  of  War 
and  those  Missing  in  Action."  He  elo- 
quently expresses  the  pride,  gratitude, 
and  thankfulness  of  the  American  peo- 
ple for  the  character  of  individual  we 
have  witnessed  in  our  returning  prison- 
ers of  war.  I  include  Mr,  Capen's  remarks 
in  the  Record  : 
A  Service  of  Thankscivinc  and  Prayer  for 

Our  Prisoners  op  War  and  Those  Missing 

IN  Action 

Today,  all  America  is  bursting  with  pride, 
gratitude  and  thankfulness  for  the  almost 
indescribable  dedication  and  courage  of  our 
prisoners  of  war  In  Southeast  Asia. 

We  respect  them — not  Just  for  their  service 
to  country — but  for  their  Inspiring  ability  to 
survive,  relying  only  on  the  most  basic  prin- 
ciples of  our  American  way  of  life:  Faith  In 
God,  Dedication  to  country,  Devotion  to  fam- 
ily and  Dependence  upon  each  other. 

How  many  times  we  have  heard  those 
phrases  repeated  by  our  returnees  In  recent 
weeks.  And,  how  forcefully,  their  example  has 
reminded  each  of  us  that  the  precepts  upon 
which  our  nation  was  founded  are  as  valid 
today  as  they  were  200  years  ago. 

For  too  long  a  handful  of  destructive 
critics  have  gone  unchallenged  In  their  false 
contentions  that  such  principles  were  no 
longer  relevant  to  America. 

These  Irresponsible  purveyors  of  doom  take 
on  a  pathetic  tone  when  matched  against 
the  example  of  any  one  of  our  American 
prisoners  of  war. 

This  morning  we  offer  special  prayers  and 
thanksgiving  to  these  brave  men  and  their 
famUles.  We  do  so  with  a  ceruin  humility, 
knowing  something  of  their  long  suffering. 
We  also  do  so  with  caution  and  concern, 
fully  mindful  that  some  300  American  cap- 
tives have  yet  to  be  returned  and  more  than 
1300  have  yet  to  be  accounted  for. 

Our  thoughts  are  also  tempered  by  the 
sobering  realization  that  these  men  have  yet 
to  describe  the  conditions  of  their  captivity 
and  win  not  do  so  until  all  prisoners  have 
been  released. 

Only  then  can  we  truly  appreciate  the 
depth  of  the  abiding  faith  which  sustained 
them  through  prolonged  periods  of  torture, 
isolation,  lack  of  medical  care  and  inade- 
quate diets. 

As  we  offer  prayers  for  these  men,  let  us 
reflect  for  a  few  moments  on  why  it  Is  that 
so  much  attention  has  been  focused  on  this 
particular  group  of  Americans.  Why  o\ir  pris- 
oners of  war?  Why  ovir  missing  men?  After 
all,  they  represent  less  than  one-tenth  of  one 
percent  of  all  those  who  have  served  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

Certainly,  our  prayers  and  thanksgiving 
go  to  those  Americans  who  have  served  and 
particxilarly  to  those  who  gave  their  lives  or 
were  wounded  In  Southeast  Asia. 

But  there  Is  an  overpowering  justification 
for  special  attention  to  our  prisoners  of  war. 
After  all,  our  dedication  to  human  life  and 
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freedom  Is  both  clear  and   consistent   with 
every  value  of  American  society. 

During  the  long  war  In  Vietnam,  American 
prisoners  of  war  were  set  apart,  not  by  the 
United  States,  but  by  our  adversaries.  It  was 
they,  not  us,  who  disregarded  every  minimum 
standard  of  humanity. 

Deeply  concerned  by  those  intolerable 
prison  camp  conditions.  Americans  spoke  out 
with  one  voice,  demanding  the  humane  treat- 
ment of  our  men  who  were  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  their  captors. 

Our  men  deserved  nothing  less  from  us. 

Yes,  we  prayed,  we  spoke  out.  we  launched 
rescue  missions.  In  short,  we  assisted  wher- 
ever possible  so  that  we  could  face  our  men 
when  ihey  returned  with  a  piersonal  convic- 
tion that  all  had  been  done  to  obtain  their 
humane  treatment  and  eventual  release. 

Through  this  determination  oiu-  prisoners 
of  war  became  a  national  Issue.  Whatever 
success  we  achieved  in  their  behalf  is  small 
indeed  compared  to  their  service  in  our  be- 
half. Whether  in  combat  or  captivity,  these 
men  have  served  vilth  courage  and  determi- 
nation. 

Faith  In  God.  Dedication  to  country.  De- 
votion to  family.  Dependence  on  each  other. 

What  vigor  our  men  have  given  to  those 
beliefs  today!  What  pride  we  can  have  for 
these  men  and  our  country.  And,  what  bet- 
ter time  for  all  Americans  to  pxill  together, 
raising  the  flag  instead  of  burning  it  as  one 
returnee  has  suggested. 

The  cynics  and  agitators  may  have  difficulty 
understanding  this  dynamic  patriotic  phe- 
nomenon of  recent  weeks,  but  I  can  assure 
you  that  most  Americans  have  no  trouble 
understanding  It  at  all. 

"God  Bless  America"  will  never  again  be 
sung  In  our  country  with  casualness  or  com- 
placency for  our  returnees  have  brought  new 
meaning  to  those  powerful  words. 

Today,  their  accomplishments  take  on  a 
new  meaning  at  a  time  when  America  is  seek- 
ing to  heal  the  wounds  of  a  long  and  devlsive 
decade  of  the  sixties. 

I  deeply  respect  our  prisoners  today,  not 
Just  for  surviving  captivity,  but  more  so 
for  the  example  they  have  set  for  others  to 
follow  Faith  In  God.  Dedication  to  country. 
Devotion  to  family.  Dependence  on  each 
other. 

For  some  time  Americans  have  needed  a 
reaffirmation  of  those  fundamental  values. 
Our  returning  rn^n,  through  their  example, 
have  provided  that  rei.ffirmatlon. 

Captivity  forced  them  to  look  Inward  for 
strength  to  survive.  Their  record  should  force 
us  likewise  to  look  Inward  for  our  own 
strengths  as  we  seek  meaningful  priorities  In 
our  own  lives. 

Irving  Berlin  wrote  "God  Bless  America"  In 
1918.  but  the  song  was  a  flop.  In  1938  he 
dusted  the  tune  off  for  a  Kate  Smith  show, 
and  It  became  an  Instant  bit. 

Once  again  "Good  Bless  America"  has  been 
dusted  off,  this  time  by  our  returning  pris- 
oners of  war. 

Yes,  America  has  been  blessed  by  God  and 
blessed  to  have  among  us  such  men  as  these. 

May  aU  Americans  go  forward  this  day  with 
a  faith  renewed  sufficiently  to  sustain  us 
as  it  sustained  these  brave  men  for  so  many, 
many  months. 

We  can  truly  build  our  future  in  the  Image 
of  God's  will  if  we  can  restore  our  Faith  in 
God,  Dedication  to  country.  Devotion  to 
family  and  Dependence  on  esuih  other. 

In  closing,  may  I  share  with  you  a  contem- 
porary prayer  which  sums  up  our  confidence 
In  today  and  hope  for  tomorrow.  Its  mes- 
sage Is  particularly  appropriate  as  we  honor 
those  who  were  sustained  by  the  memories  of 
yesterday  and  the  hopes  of  tomorrow.  For 
those  who  have  returned,  tomorrow  has  at 
long  last  become  today. 

It's  timet 

Time  to  believe  and  hope  again  I 

Make  It  spring  In  my  wintered  body. 
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Bring  me  out  of  hibernation. 
See  the  sun.  Lord,  see  that  new  sui 
Breaking  Its  own  record  for  smllln  ;, 
Feel  Its  warmth  and  you  smUe,  too 
And  111  smile  with  you. 

Hey.  look  at  that  new  world  stirring  , 

Cracking  loose  from  the  Ice, 

Surfacmg  m  yellow,  violet,  and  puxp  gold. 

Listen  to  aU  those  crazy  birds. 

Fantastic  orchestra  without  a  conductor! 

I'm  eager  for  the  return  of  the  robin. 

Stretching  to  be  surprised 

By  a  dream  or  even  a  duty. 

You're  calling  me  out 

Of  my  cold  prison 

Into  your  warming  world. 

And  I'm  hearmg 

And  I'm  coming  out. 

For  It's  time. 

Time  to  believe  and  hope  again! 

May  Ood  bless  these  men  and  t|ielr  lam 
Ules. 

May  God  always  bless  our  counti  f 
And  may  God  bless  all  of  us    vho  hav« 
benefited  so  much  from  the  example  of  those 
whom  we  remember  In  our  prayers  today. 


LESS  GOVERNMENT 

MEANS  LESS  TAXES 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  average  man  and  woman  are  going  to 
pay  the  tax  on  this  incretised  spending. 

Dealey  pointed  out  that  we  all  know 
that  some  hardships  will  result,  but  there 
will  also  be  more  equity  because  the  needy 
cases  can  now  be  dealt  with  more  fairly. 
Furthermore,  agencies  that  spent  80 
percent  of  their  money  on  staff  salaries 
wiU  be  abolished  so  that  this  money  can 
go  directly  to  welfare  recipients. 

In  1965,  the  U.S.  Government  was 
spending  $100  billion  a  year.  By  the 
time  we  reach  1975,  we  will  be  spending 
$300  billion  and  this  is  with  the  country 
at  peace  and  no  Vietnam  war.  Tliree 
times  the  spending  which  is  creating 
higher  taxes,  higher  food  costs,  higher 
inflation,  higher  interest  rates,  higher 
crime  activity,  and  more  nervous  break- 
downs. 

Sitting  in  Washington,  I  appreciate 
neighbors  like  Joe  Dealey  and  Dick  West 
of  the  Dallas  Morning  News  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  good  of  America  and 
thinking  of  the  long-range  future. 
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SPEI  fDING 


But,  without  the  ability  to  get  freight 
cars  to  manufacturing  facilities  to  get 
wood  fiber  products  to  the  consumer,  we 
cannot  fulfill  this  need. 

Let  us  act  now  while  we  are  alerted 
because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem, but  let  us  not  forget  that  the  solu- 
tion must  be  effective  over  the  long  range 
so  that  we  do  not  forget  the  need  when 
the  short-term  solution  is  achieved. 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENtAnVES 

Thursday.  March  22.  1973 
Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tl  lis  morn- 
ing I  received  one  of  those  courageous 
letters  that  Congressmen  always  wel- 
come. My  friend,  Joe  Dealey,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Dallas  Morning  New  s.  He  was 
writing  and  asking  those  of  uJi  in  Con- 
gress to  take  a  strong  stand  against  ex- 
pended, expensive  welfare.  He  tvas  com- 
menting on  President  Nixon's  positive  ac- 
tion in  providing  adjustments  i  from  es- 
calating welfare  programs  so  [that  the 
poor  who  were  in  real  need  could  receive 
adequate  provisions.  I 

The  reason  I  appreciated  mis  letter 
so  much  is  because  I  only  receive  two  or 
three  of  these  every  week,  today  my 
maU  was  loaded  with  letters  i»i  support 
of  different  special  projects  that  are  go- 
ing to  receive  Government  funding.  It 
Is  only  natural  for  people  to  stringly  sup- 
port a  program  where  they  receive  bene- 
fits, and  the  Government  prdvides  the 
money.  I,     ^     ^, 

Joe  had  just  read  an  exc*ent  edi- 
torial in  the  News  that  was  ^tten  by 
Dick  West.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
Americans  if  we  had  more  editorial  pages 
with  the  factual  drive  that  west  puts 
Into  the  News  editorials.         J 

This  editorial  pointed  out  Omt  the  in- 
creased Government  spending  is  going 
to  lead  to  increased  taxes.  He  cited  a 
major  labor  leader  advocating*  increased 
spending  with  the  suggestion  that  it 
could  be  financed  by  heavier  taxes  from 
the  rich.  West's  editorial  pointed  out  that 
the  rich  are  a  small,  small  groiip.  The  in- 
come of  all  Americans  earning  knore  than 
$100,000  per  year  is  only  2  bercent  of 
the  total  income  of  all  Americans.  If 
the  Government  taxes  all  on  their  In- 
come— took  every  penny  thes  earned — 
the  total  would  be  $14  billionL  West  hit 
a  key  point  in  this  statement.  With  Con- 
gress spending  $270  billion,  it  iheans  that 


WOOD  FIBER  CRISIS 


HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  21.  1973 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  that  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Wyatt)  has 
taken  this  time  to  continue  informing 
and  alerting  the  Members  of  the  House 
on  the  wood  fiber  crisis  we  are  facing 
today. 

A  number  of  us  commented  in  depth  on 
this  problem  2  days  ago,  but  recognizing 
the  complexity  of  the  issues  and  their 
many  interrelated  facets,  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  is  correct  in  following  up 
that  discussion  with  a  more  specific  focus 
on  various  aspects  involved  in  limiber 
prices,  home  building  costs  and  related 
Issues. 

I  would  like  to  note  here  today  that 
part  of  the  problem  we  face  stems  from 
the  fact  that  there  exists  an  extremely 
serious  shortage  of  railroad  boxcars  that 
are  needed  to  get  manufactured  forest 
products  to  the  marketplace. 

This  is  a  continuing  problem  that  has 
never  been  resolved  and  one  which  has 
expanded  in  recent  weeks.  At  a  time  of 
very  high  homebuilding  demand,  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  make  certain  that  noth- 
ing interferes  with  making  available  the 
necessary  materials  to  maintain  housing 
production  at  the  highest  possible  level. 
Forest  products  represent  a  basic  com- 
modity to  the  housing  construction  in- 
dustry and  housing  construction  is  a  ba- 
sic element  of  our  American  economy. 
This  is  universally  recognized  and  yet 
neither  the  Congress  nor  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  taken  effec- 
tive action  that  will  assure  a  stable  sup- 
ply of  boxcars. 

This  is  an  issue  that  must  be  consid- 
ered and  acted  on  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch.  Decent 
housing  is  not  a  luxury,  it  is  a  basic  hu- 
man need. 


TIMBER  PRICES  AND  THE 
ECONOMY 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  19.  1973 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  factors  have  occurred 
in  the  last  5  years  which  have  contrib- 
uted to  a  steadily  increasing  lumber 
shortage  in  the  United  States.  One  im- 
portant factor  is  the  current  building 
boom  brought  about  by  the  maturity  of 
post-World  War  n  children  who  are 
now  buying  their  own  homes.  Another 
boost  has  been  given  to  lumber  prices 
by  severe  budget  cuts  and  the  strict  in- 
terpretation of  environmental  restric- 
tions governing  road  and  trail  develop- 
ment in  remote  Federal  forestland.  A 
third  important  factor,  which  has  re- 
duced the  availability  of  domestic  tim- 
ber is  the  steadily  increasing  volume  of 
timber  exported  to  Japan. 

A  booming  home  building  industry  is  a 
healthy  thing  which  I  certainly  do  not 
intend  to  discourage.  Since  1969,  when 
housing  starts  totaled  1.499  million,  con- 
struction has  steadily  risen  to  2.378  mil- 
lion starts  projected  for  1973.  Unless 
prices  for  raw  materials  are  kept  within 
reasonable  bounds,  this  steady  upswing 
cannot  be  maintained. 

In  the  face  of  rising  demand  for  raw 
materials,  the  Forest  Service  has  been 
hard  pressed  to  meet  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  demand.  New  environmental 
constraints  and  funding  cuts  in  vital 
parts  of  their  timber  program  has  re- 
sulted in  the  volume  of  timber  sold  in 
fiscal  1970  of  11.667  billion  board  feet 
dwindling  to  8.817  billion  board  feet  in 
fiscal  1972. 

To  further  illustrate  the  magnitude  of 
Forest  Service  problems,  an  estimated  10 
billion  board  feet  of  timber  is  annually 
lost  in  our  National  Forests  due  to  dis- 
ease, fire  and  natural  attrition.  At  least  3 
billion  board  feet  of  this  amount  could 
be  salvaged  if  access  wsis  available 
through  an  adequate  system  of  roads. 
Timber  cannot  be  harvested  if  equip- 
ment cannot  reach  it;  fires  cannot  be 
controlled  without  approaches  for  fire- 
fighters and  their  equipment.  And  fol- 
lowing some  natural  catastrophy,  reseed- 
ing  is  seriously  hampered  without  access 
roads  and  adequate  personnel  to  carry 
out  planting  chores. 

Repeatedly  members  of  this  Congress 
have  pointed  out  these  problems  and  ini- 
tiated remedial  action.  The  administra- 
tion responded  by  requesting  a  $105  mil- 
lion cutback  in  forest  development  road 
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and  trail  authorization  for  fiscal  1974  and 
1975.  In  addition,  the  budget  last  year 
included  a  request  for  $21  million  for  re- 
forestation of  Federal  forestland.  This 
sum  was  Impounded  by  OMB  despite  the 
growing  lumber  crisis.  The  Forest  Serv- 
ice was  non-the-less  charged  with  the 
task  of  salvaging  300  mUlion  brfard  feet 
of  diseased  and  deteriorating  timber  but 
the  $2.5  million  required  to  finance  this 
sale  was  never  provided.  These  problems 
disturb  me  greatly  but  I  am  equally  con- 
cerned about  the  continuing  rise  in  ex- 
ports. 

Log  exports  to  Japan  have  steadily  in- 
creased from  2.1  billion  board  feet  in 
1972.  Their  demand  for  timber  appears 
insatiable  because  of  their  own  booming 
economy.  The  Japanese  general  demand 
and  supply  council  recently  announced 
that  the  quantity  of  foreign  logs  and 
lumber  to  be  imported  during  the  first 
half  of  calendar  year  1973  will  total  4.441 
billion  board  feet.  This  represents  a  6- 
percent  increase  in  log  and  lumber  im- 
ports over  the  same  period  last  year. 

I  am  in  full  sympathy  with  Japan's 
need  for  timber  but  it  seems  foolish  to 
export  logs  while  we  face  high  lumber 
prices  and  a  timber  shortage  here  at 
home.  In  California  each  year  about  80 
million  board  feet  of  timber  is  exported 
to  Japan  while  California  sawmills  are 
idle  some  20  percent  of  the  time.  With 
lumber  prices  at  an  alltime  high  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  tragic  that  these  saw- 
mills cannot  obtain  the  raw  materials 
necessary  to  meet  this  demand.  Profits 
are  urmecessarily  foregone  and  our  im- 
employment  situation  remains  un- 
changed. Since  we  have  the  raw  materials 
in  our  forests,  our  sawmills  are  eager  to 
increase  production  and  our  building  in- 
dustry Is  anxious  to  buy  the  end  product, 
curtailment  of  log  exports,  for  the  pres- 
ent at  least,  is  the  best  interest  of  all  the 
American  people. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

peace  brings  no  respite  from  frustration, 
anxiety,  and  uncertainty.  Some  can  look 
forward  to  a  whole  lifetime  shadowed 
by  grief. 

We  must  make  every  effort  to  alleviate 
their  anguish  by  redoubling  our  search 
for  the  missing  servicemen.  Of  the  in- 
calculable debt  owed  to  them  and  their 
families,  we  can  at  least  pay  that  mini- 
mum. Until  I  am  satisfied,  therefore,  that 
we  are  meeting  our  obligation,  I  will 
continue  to  ask,  "How  long?" 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OP   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  22.  1973 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  3  years,  I  have  reminded  my  col- 
leagues daily  of  the  plight  of  our  prison- 
ers of  war.  Now,  for  most  of  us,  the  war 
is  over.  Yet  despite  the  cease-fire  agree- 
ment's provisions  for  the  release  of  all 
prisoners,  fewer  than  600  of  the  more 
than  1,900  men  who  were  lost  while  on 
active  duty  in  Southeast  Asia  have  been 
identified  by  the  enemy  as  alive  and  cap- 
tive. The  remaining  1,220  men  are  still 
missing  in  action. 

A  child  asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A 
mother  asks:  "How  is  my  son?"  A  wife 
wonders:  "Is  my  husband  alive  or  dead?" 
How  long? 

Until  those  men  are  accounted  for, 
their  families  will  continue  to  undergo 
the  special  suffering  reserved  for  the  rela- 
tives of  those  who  simply  disappear  with- 
out a  trace,  the  living  lost,  the  dead  with 
graves   unmarked.   For   their   families. 


OSHA 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  22.  1973 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  by  Mark  Shepard 
that  appeared  recently  in  the  Buckeye 
Valley  News.  Mr.  Shepard's  comments 
confirm  beyond  any  doubt  that  the  long 
arm  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy  has 
made  its  mark  in  Buckeye,  Ariz. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Mark  Mt  Word 
(By  Mark  Shepard) 

Quite  often  nowadays  new  rules  and  regu- 
lations saU  Into  law  which  seem  to  affect 
primarily  businesses  and  Industry.  However, 
as  more  and  more  of  these  laws  go  Into  ef- 
fect, the  man  on  the  street  suddenly  dis- 
covers that  the  laws  are  affecting  him  too — 
usually  In  the  form  of  higher  costs  for  the 
Items  be  purchases. 

As  I  mentioned  In  a  previous  editorial,  the 
antl-pollutlon  laws  at  first  seemed  to  affect 
only  businesses  and  Industry,  but  when  the 
costs  for  control  equipment  began  being 
pEissed  on  to  the  customer.  It  came  as  a  sud- 
den shock.  Soon  car  buyers  found  that  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars  worth  of  pollution  con- 
trol equipment  on  their  new  autos  raised  the 
price  of.  the  machine  by  that  same  amount. 
They  also  got  far  less  gas  mileage  and  were 
saddled  with  higher  maintenance  costs. 

When  the  power  companies  got  hit  with 
orders  to  control  pollution  at  their  plants.  It 
was  the  ultimate  consumer — you  and  I — 
who  footed  the  bill.  When  people  around  air- 
ports complained  about  the  noise  problems, 
some  cities  had  to  buy  up  tracts  of  homes 
around  the  facility — at  a  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers. In  Paris  a  noise  tax  was  recently  im- 
plemented applying  to  aircraft.  The  passen- 
gers are  paying  for  it. 

So  what  I  am  saying  is  that  when  a  new 
law  is  passed,  and  seemingly  it  looks  good  to 
you  because  you  don't  own  or  run  the  large 
Industry  which  it  directly  affects,  you  had 
better  look  real  close  at  that  law  because  In 
the  end  It  indeed  Is  going  to  affect  you— 
right  in  the  pocketbook. 

Thus  it  was  quite  interesting  last  week 
when  a  man  from  OSHA  came  out  to  the 
Buckeye  Valley  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
told  about  the  relatively  new  program.  OSHA 
is  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
which  was  passed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment late  In  1969.  It  sailed  into  law  with 
little  opposition. 

The  State  of  Arizona  passed  a  similar  law 
of  its  own  in  1972.  However  although  the  law 
primarily  affects  businesses,  both  large  and 
small,  even  many  businessmen  hardly  know 
anything  about  it  and  a  goodly  number  have 
never  even  heard  about  it. 

Most  people  who  are  not  in  business  for 
themselves,  or  who  are  not  in  management 
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positions,  not  only  don't  know  of  any  such 
law  as  OSHA,  they  really  don't  care  anything 
about  learning  about  it  either.  That  Is  sim- 
ply because  they  wrongly  feel  that  it  won't 
affect  them,  or  even  if  It  does,  it  will  bring 
only  roses  with  no  thorns  attached. 

OSHA,  like  all  other  government  laws,  is 
going  to  directly  affect  everyone  sooner  or 
later.  And  you  should  know  more  about  it 
because  In  the  long  run  it  Is  going  to  cost 
you  plenty. 

The  law  was  passed,  like  so  many  other 
laws,  in  an  attempt  to  protect  people  from 
the  hazards  of  life  Itself.  The  particular 
hazards  targeted  by  OSHA  were  Job  Injuries 
and  the  prevention  thereof  through  laws 
mostly  directed  to  the  employer. 

On  the  Job  injuries  are  indeed  increasing 
each  year.  In  Arizona  last  year  110,000  people 
were  Injured  on  the  Job.  In  1958,  there  were 
57.000  Job  related  injuries  in  this  state.  In 
1970  there  were  2,500,000  injuries  through  the 
United  States  and  14.500  Job  related  injuries 
in  this  state.  In  1970  there  were  2,500,000 
Injuries  throughout  the  United  States  and 
14,500  people  were  killed  on  the  Job. 

So  now  you  can  see  why  the  government 
stepped  In  the  picture.  The  problem  with 
the  new  law  came  about  because,  as  usual, 
the  government  came  on  so  strong  with  its 
decree  that  today  many  small  business  are 
betag  forced  to  shut  down  altogether  because 
they  cannot  afford  to  comply  with  the  law. 
Larger  businesses  are  finding  out  that  the 
so-called  "safety"  items  required  in  their 
buildings  are  costing  them  thousands  of 
dollars. 

This  might  not  even  be  too  bad  to  some 
cases,  but  what  really  hurts  Is  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  laws  are  ridiculous.  Another 
thing  Is  that  the  laws  are  too  much  to  even 
comprehend  by  most  people.  They  are  In 
many  cases  vague  and  unclear. 

The  Federal  Inspectors  have  had  almost 
absolute  power  given  to  them.  They  can 
suddenly  appear  at  th»  door  of  any  business, 
walk  in  and  Inspect  everything  from  machm- 
ery  to  wiring,  fine  you  on  the  spot  for  viola- 
tions (even  if  you  have  never  received  the 
Jumbled  copies  of  the  rules) ,  and  demand 
such  costly  remodeling  or  Installations  that 
you  are  forced  to  shut  the  doors.  No  warning 
is  given — direct  fines  on  the  spot  are  the 
rule. 

The  state  Inspectors  are  seemingly  more 
liberal.  Carl  Easterling.  the  chief  of  OSHA 
m  this  state,  told  the  Chamber  that  they 
allow  time  to  meet  their  demands.  He  also 
claimed  that  their  demands  are  not  so  rigid. 

However,  the  state  OSHA  office  is  separate 
from  the  Federal  OSHA  office.  And  both  are 
currently  Inspecttog  businesses. 

He  said  that  the  Arizona  OSHA  laws  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Feds  for  approval 
twice  already  and  have  been  rejected  both 
times  apparently  because  they  don't  crack 
down  hard  enough.  California  drew  up  its 
regulations  for  OSHA — they  sent  10  plans  to 
Washington  and  the  stack  of  paper  con- 
taining regulations  weighed  two  tons  (2,000 
lbs.)  How  can  anyone  comply  with  regula- 
tions that  cumbersome? 

If  the  Federal  OSHA  laws  are  upheld  as 
they  now  stand,  I  would  venture  to  say  that 
nearly  every  business  In  Buckeye  could  be 
shut  down  overnight.  The  buildings  are  old 
and  it  would  be  simply  too  costly  to  brtog 
them  into  compliance  with  the  law. 

There  is  even  a  risk  in  erecting  a  new 
building.  Present  building  codes  in  this  state 
do  not  take  into  consideration  the  rules  of 
OSHA.  Therefore,  a  new  building  could  be 
constructed  one  day  and  OSHA  could  force 
the  owner  to  remodel  It  the  next.  It  Is  up 
to  the  owner  of  the  buildings  to  meet  the 
OSHA  rules  and  regulations.  Most  people 
have  never  seen  a  copy  of  the  complex,  and 
in  many  cases  understandable  rules.  When 
even  the  building  codes  of  the  state  do  not 
comply  with  the  OSHA  regulations,  everyone 
la  in  deep  trouble. 
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While  the  worker  may  think  that  the  rules 
only  govern  the  employer,  there  li  a  little 
talked  about  section  which  states  that  the 
worker  hlmseU  can  be  fined  IT  he  does  not 
comply  with  regulations.  Workers  ^ho  fur- 
nish their  own  tools  and  equlpmenlj  are  par- 
ticularly vvilnerable. 

The  object  of  OSHA  Is  to  mak^  certain 
that  the  employer  furnishes  a  safe  place  to 
work.  That  Is  admirable.  However,  Ike  Fed- 
eral tax  returns,  the  OSHA  regula  ilons  are 
already  too  complicated  to  comprehend.  They 
are  far  too  demanding.  They  allow  no  time 
to  get  things  reasonably  In  shape.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  as  many  as  20,000  specific  rules 
and  regulations  t^ply  to  any  single  work 
establishment. 

Indeed  there  are  many  work-relaied 
dents  throughout  the  country,  but 
no  way  which  you  can  at  all  timeii 
mAn  from  himself.  The  government 
feels  that  few  men  have  even  an 
brains — and  fortunately  there  Is  qiilte 
of  evidence  to  back  up  this  contention 

However,  we  return  to  the  risks 
In  living  and  the  price  we  are  wllUdg 
for  protections  which  as  often  as  no| 
work. 

Congressman  Sam  Stelger  Is  now 
Ing   to   bring   about   some   change; 
OSHA  laws.  He  had  better  be 
everyone  Is  going  to  pay   the 
might    hurt    far    more    than    a 
Injury. 

There  Is  some  hope,  however, 
OSHA  rule  specifying  that  a  certali 
toilet  seat  be  used  In  all  business 
ments  has  been  thrown  out.  Now  If 
the  other  mumbo-Jimibo  was  flushpd 
with  It.  perhaps  the  best  service  to 
would  be  performed. 


STOP  DRUGSTORE  HOLD  JPS 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  N 

OF   nENNSTLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  22.  197  ' 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  drugstcire  rob- 
beries are  becoming  an  Increasing  prob- 
lem In  urban  areas  across  the  Nation. 
In  many  of  these  violent  crimes,  the  ob- 
jective is  narcotics  and  other  dnjgs.  The 
most  imf  ortimate  aspect  of  such  a  holdup 
is,  however,  that  the  pharmacist  or  at- 
tendant is  often  attacked  and  bqaten  or 
even  murdered. 

It  is  no  wonder  the  lights  haie  gone 
out  in  many  stores  that  used  to  b  s  avail 
able  to  the  public  on  a  24-hour-a-day 
basis.  In  my  city  of  Philadelpl  la,  the 
crime  threat  has  brought  about  a  com- 
plete blackout  of  the  all-night  drugstore 
A  person  in  need  of  emergency  drug 
treatment  faces  either  a  long  w;  it  or  a 
trip  to  an  emergency  medical  ce:iter 

A  prominent  Philadelphia  p  larma 
cist,  Arnold  Snyder,  who  is  chair  man  of 
the  Save  Our  Stores  Cormnittee  writes 
me  there  has  been  a  diminution  qf  drug- 
stores in  our  city  from  1,400  to  around 
500.  Mr.  Snyder  is  rightfully  concerned 
that  we  are  close  to  facing  a  health  and 
safety  hazard  in  our  city. 

I  feel  confident  that  my  colleagues, 
representing  urban  areas  from  Boston  to 
San  Francisco,  share  the  concern  of  Mr. 
Snyder  for  more  and  more  phanjiacists, 
licensed  to  dispense  llfesaving  drugs 
to  the  public,  are  becoming  the  targets 
of  addicts  and  narcotics  pushers.  Pres- 
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ent  laws  are  apparently  not  sufQclently 
severe  to  combat  this  deteriorating  situ- 
ation. 

As  the  danger  increases,  the  druggists 
themselves  become  more  alarmed.  Just 
this  morning,  I  received  a  resolution  re- 
cently adopted  by  the  Philadelphia  Asso- 
ciation of  Retail  Druggists.  In  the  belief 
that  this  resolution  reflects  the  senti- 
ment of  many  druggists  groups.  I  am 
inserting  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
for  the  edification  of  my  colleagues. 
Resolutiok 

Whereas,  The  number  of  drugstore  rob- 
beries and  burglaries  In  Philadelphia  has 
become  a  dally  occurrence. 

The  number  of  drugstores  closing  In  Phila- 
delphia has  decreased  the  number  of  euch 
stores  from  1400  to  525. 

There  have  been  seven  pharmacists  mur- 
dered during  the  course  of  their  professional 
activities. 

A  critical  shortage  of  pharmaceutical  serv- 
ices may  face  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia 
causing  a  health  hazard. 

The  cause  of  such  crimes  of  violence  Is  di- 
rectly related  to  federally  controlled  sub- 
stances of  the  Federal  Controlled  Substances 
Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-513). 

Now,  therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
Philadelphia  Association  of  Retail  Druggists 
on  behalf  of  the  Pharmacists  of  the  United 
States  does  hereby  request  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  amend- 
ing the  Controlled  Substances  Act  to  make  It 
a  Federal  crime  to  commit  or  attempt  to  com- 
mit a  robbery  or  a  burglary  or  any  other  act 
of  violence  of  a  pharmacy  registered  with 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  In  the  United  States  and  Its 
territories. 

In  addition,  I  want  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  fellow  Members  of  Con- 
gress a  bill  which  I  introduced  yester- 
day which  will  make  it  a  Federal  crime 
and  provide  a  penalty  for  the  robbery,  or 
attempted  robbery,  of  any  narcotic  drug 
from  any  pharmacy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  firmly  believe  the  rob- 
bery of  a  drugstore  should  be  made  a 
Federal  criminal  offense  on  the  basis  that 
such  establishments  dispense  dangerous 
prescription  drugs  regulated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs. 

With  the  hope  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  cosponsoring  such 
a  bill,  or  will  want  to  introduce  it  for 
themselves,  I  am  inserting  a  copy  of  that 
bill  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

H.R.  5976 
A  bill  to  provide  a  penalty  for  the  robbery 

or  attempted  robbery  of  any  narcotic  drug 

from  any  pharmacy 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter 
103  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  section  2117  the 
foUowing  new  section: 

"§  2118.     Robbery    of    narcotic    drugs    from 
pharmacies 

"(a)  Whoever  robs  any  pharmacy  of  any 
narcotic  drug  (as  defined  In  section  102(16) 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act)  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  twenty  years  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever.  In  committing  or  attempt- 
ing to  commit  and  offense  described  In  sub- 
section (a) ,  assaults  any  person,  or  puts  in 
Jeopardy  the  life  of  any  person  by  the  use  of 
a  dangerous  weapon  or  device,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  (10,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  twent7-five  years  or  boU^ 

"(c)  Whoever,  in  committing  or  attempt- 
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Ing  to  commit  any  offense  described  in  sub- 
section (a),  kills  any  person  shall  be  im- 
prisoned for  not  less  than  ten  years." 

Sec.  2.  The  chapter  analysis  of  such  title 
Is  amended  by  inserting  Immediately  below 
the  item  relating  to  section  2117  the  follow- 
ing: 

"2118.    Robbery    of    narcotic    drugs    from 
pharmacies." 


JOHN  F.  DARGIN,  JR.,  PROTECTOR 
OF  OLD  GLORY 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACRUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  22.  1973 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention the  admirable  work  being  done 
by  Mr.  John  F.  Dargin,  Jr.,  of  Dorches- 
ter, Mass.,  who  is  the  current  judge  ad- 
vocate general  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars. 

Mr.  Dargin  has  long  displayed  tremen- 
dous dedication  and  loyalty  to  the  United 
States.  His  service  to  his  country  dates 
back  to  his  time  in  the  Air  Force  where 
he  showed  a  quality  of  courage  known 
to  fewmen.  Mr.  Dargin  has  been  involved 
in  VFW  affairs  since  1949  and  has  per- 
formed a  myriad  of  functions,  all  of 
them  with  a  sense  of  dignity,  responsi- 
bility and  pride.  His  leadership  qualities 
were  soon  recognized  and  eventually  re- 
sulted In  his  election  to  the  high  offlc« 
of  judge  advocate  general  at  the  na- 
tional convention  in  Minneapolis  last 
August. 

John  F.  Dargin,  Jr.,  has  presented 
many  cases  before  almost  all  levels  of  the 
State  and  Federal  judicial  system  and 
each  time  has  represented  the  Interests  of 
our  veterans  in  an  excellent  manner.  In 
honor  and  gratitude  to  this  fine  man,  the 
George  F.  Bryan  Post  No.  613  VFW  in 
Quincy,  Mass.,  is  holding  a  testimonial 
on  March  31.  Let  me  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  few  men  are  as  deserving  of  such 
an  honor  as  Mr.  Dargin.  I  salute  John 
F.  Dargin.  Jr..  and  thank  him  for  his 
wonderful  service  to  the  country  he  so 
loves  and  respects.  I  include  for  the 
Record  the  following  composition  by  Mr. 
Dargin  which  glowingly  expresses  the 
reverence  and  patriotism  he  holds  for 
the  symbol  of  our  great  country,  the 
U.S.  flag: 

In  Defense  of  the  Flag 

Massachusetts  has  long  been  regarded  as 
the  Cradle  of  Liberty,  the  heartland  of  true 
American  patriotism.  We  are  told  that  the 
first  United  States  flag  raised  over  a  public 
school  was  In  May  1812  over  a  log  school- 
house  on  Catamount  Hill,  Colrain,  Massachu- 
setts, and  one  of  the  first  to  raise  the  flag 
during  the  Civil  War  was  the  Fifth  Street 
Grammar  School  of  New  Bedford.  Massachu- 
setts. 

In  1899  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
adopted  the  so-called  flag  desecration  stat- 
ute, Intending  thereby  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can flag  from  being  dishonored.  It  took  the 
decision  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
First  Circuit  on  December  14.  1972  to  strip 
it  of  all  protection.  The  decision  was  re- 
corded In  a  short  squib  on  an  inside  page 
of  one  of  the  Boston  newspapers,  and  on 
only  one  occasion.  There  was  no  outcry,  no 
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expression  of  shock  or  outrage.  Those  are 
obsolete  words  In  these  days  of  ultra  sophisti- 
cation. Nothing  is  taboo.  The  people  cannot 
be  shocked  any  more.  The  loss  of  protection 
for  the  American  flag  doesn't  seem  like  much 
of  a  loss  when  compared  with  all  the  other 
things  we  have  lost  In  this  country  since 
President  Kennedy  was  assassinated.  How- 
ever, we  must  admit  that  It  means  some- 
thing. 

We  have  grown  so  indifferent,  so  callous 
and  snide,  we  are  so  Intellectually  cynical  to 
everything  that  Is  happening  around  us  that 
something  has  died  Inside  all  of  us.  In  the 
course  of  extending  and  elucidating  consti- 
tutional guarantees  In  every  single  Instance, 
without  regard  to  corresponding  responsi- 
bilities, otir  last  remaining  measure  of  Inno- 
cence and  pride  has  been  trampled  Into  ex- 
tinction. In  this  instance  the  Court  ruled 
that  wearing  the  American  flag  on  the  seat 
of  one's  pants  Is  permissible,  and  the  statute 
Itself  Is  void  since  It  violates  constitutional 
rights  of  free  speech. 

The  case,  as  entered  in  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  First  Circuit  is  No.  72-1204, 
and  Is  captioned  Valerie  Goguen,  Petitioner, 
Appelle  v.  Joseph  Smith,  Sheriff  of  Worcester 
County,  Resix)udent  Appellant.  It  Is  an  "Ap- 
peal from  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Massachusetts." 

The  facts,  briefly  stated,  are  as  foUows: 

The  Appellee  was  sentenced  to  six  months 
in  the  House  of  Correction  after  having  been 
convicted  by  a  Jury  In  a  Massachusetts  Su- 
perior Court,  In  a  trial  de  novo,  after  a  prior 
conviction  for  the  same  offense  In  a  Massa- 
chusetts District  Court  and  Imposition  of  a 
one  year  Jail  sentence,  for  "publicly  treating 
contemptuously  the  flag  of  the  United 
States",  in  violation  of  Mass.  Gen.  Laws  Ch. 
264,  sec.  5.  The  pertinent  section  of  M.G.L. 
Ch.  264,  sec.  5  says  "Whoever  publicly  muti- 
lates, tramples  upon,  defaces  or  treats  con- 
temptuously the  flag  of  the  United  States  .  .  . 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
ten  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  or 
by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one 
year  or  both. . . ." 

The  treatment  found  contemptuous  con- 
sisted of  appellee  (Gognen)  appearing  in  the 
business  district  of  Leominster,  displaying 
a  small  cloth  American  flag  sewn  to  his  blue 
Jeans  on  the  area  covering  his  left  buttock. 
When  a  police  officer  questioned  appellee, 
persons  with  whom  appellee  was  standing 
were  amused.  Appellee  was  arrested  the  day 
after  this  Incident. 

The  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  affirmed  the  conviction  in  Comm.  v. 
Goguen,  1972  Mass.  Adv.  Sheets  303,  279  N. 
E.  2d  666,  finding  the  statute  not  vague  as 
applied  to  appellee  and  neither  a  facial  nor 
"as  applied"  restraint  upon  freedom  of 
speech.  Appellee  then  petitioned  for  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  In  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Massachusetts,  which  is- 
sued the  writ  after  finding  that  the  statute 
was  both  vague.  In  violation  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  and  overboard.  In  viola- 
tion of  the  First  Amendment.  See  Goguen 
V.  Smith  343  P.  Supp.  161,  (D.  Mass.  1972). 
The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  ap- 
pealed. The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  First  Circuit  upheld  the  findings  of 
the  United  States  District  Court  on  all  of  the 
grounds  stated  except  that  the  concurring 
opinion  declined  to  deal  with  the  "over- 
breadth" iseue. 

I  find  the  decision  to  be  contrary  to  the 
age-old  belief  In  the  sacredness  of  the 
American  flag  specifically,  and  all  national 
flags  generally.  The  flag  at  one  time  was  the 
symbol  of  the  greatness  of  the  United  States 
throughout  the  world  and  guaranteed  safety 
and  rights  as  free  men  of  Americans  travel- 
ling abroad.  As  In  the  days  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  all  that  a  Roman  travelling  abroad 
needed  to  say  to  insure  his  safe  conduct  was 
"Clvls  sum  Romanus",  so  too  an  American 
needed  to  only  say  "I  am  an  American." 
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The  flag  flying  from  an  embassy  or  consul- 
ate represented  "home"  to  those  far  afield, 
whether  In  time  of  war  or  peace.  It  Immed- 
iately excited  a  feeling  of  warmth  and  se- 
curity to  see  it  fiylng  in  the  winds.  Thou- 
sands of  good  men  have  died  or  suffered 
agonizing  wounds  beneath  its  proud  colors, 
and  from  Yorktown  to  Iwo  Jlma,  In  Viet- 
nam, and  on  the  moon  It  has  represented 
freedom  to  oppressed  people,  and  the  hope 
of  a  better  life.  However,  In  the  eyes  of  the 
Court  It  Is  not  that  Important. 

I  find  It  difficult  to  accept,  but  having 
seen  the  Governor  of  a  once  great  state  order 
the  flag  lowered  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  a 
howling  mob,  demonstrators  for  the  enemy 
In  time  of  war,  It  seems  that  the  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  Is  being  reenacted  here  In 
Massachusetts.  I  do  not  blame  the  judges  of 
this  Court  for  their  decision,  for  they  are 
honorable  men.  The  fault  lies  with  the  per- 
missive philosophy  of  the  Warren  Court 
whose  legacy  to  history  will  be  chronicled 
m  the  decisions  which  contravene  the  very 
principles  upo.i  which  the  United  States  of 
America  was  founded. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Preamble  to  the  Constitution  proudly  call 
upon  Almighty  God  for  guidance,  and  for 
centuries  the  God-fearing  American  people 
taught  their  children  to  obey  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. Non-denomlnatlonal  prayer 
residing  was  a  part  of  every  child's  life  as  he 
went  through  school,  and  none  were  any  the 
worse  for  It.  Entertainment  was  a  family 
affair,  but  today's  books,  fllms,  and  even  tele- 
vision programs  are  revolting  with  eroticism, 
all  with  the  imprlmature  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.  Patriotic  observances,  and  even 
the  survival  of  our  great  country,  are  en- 
dangered by  the  Warren  Court  decisions. 
More  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  under  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren  to  destroy  the  fabric  of  our  free 
society  In  the  name  of  the  First  Amendment 
than  even  Lenin  could  have  hoped  for  when 
he  predicted  that  the  United  States  would  be 
destroyed  from  vrtthln.  The  Warren  Court 
has,  Indeed,  become  our  Trojan  Horse.  The 
phoney  "liberals"  In  our  midst  have  clamored 
for  releasing  of  the  strictures  on  revolution- 
ary elements  In  our  society,  all  In  the  name 
of  the  First  Amendment,  and  today  crime  Is 
rampant  in  the  streets,  our  coiarts  retreating 
In  disarray,  our  prisons  are  run  by  the  con- 
victs, religion  Is  regarded  as  the  "opiate  of 
the  people",  and  organized  government  Is  ap- 
proaching bankruptcy. 

Never  has  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States  been  so  humiliated  at 
the  polls  and  his  beliefs  and  cohorts  so 
soundly  rejected,  than  at  our  last  national 
election.  Our  President  was  reelected  by  an 
all-time  record  margin,  while  other  members 
of  his  party  failed  to  win  the  confidence  of 
the  people  for  lesser  offices.  The  message  Is 
clear.  The  voters  are  fed  up  with  the  trend 
toward  nihilism,  and  those  who  denigrate 
at  every  opportunity  the  government  of  the 
United  States  and  our  free  Institutions.  The 
American  people  are  proud  of  the  accom- 
plishments which  have  been  achieved  at 
home  and  the  world-wide  respect  abroad  ac- 
corded our  fighting  men  In  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. We  are  strong  and  proud  and  will  re- 
main so.  with  the  help  and  guidance  of  Al- 
mighty God. 

The  rationale  of  the  Circuit  Court  Is  all 
too  familiar.  Although  It  was  argued  by  the 
State  that  the  statute  proscribes  only  con- 
duct affecting  "the  physical  Integrity  of  a 
flag",  and  that  there  was  no  vagueness  In  Its 
application  to  one  who  sews  a  flag  to  the 
seat  of  his  pants,  the  Court  ruled  otherwise. 
Despite  the  language  of  United  States  v. 
Raines  362  U.  S.  17.  21  In  which  the  Supreme 
Court  said  that  "[one]  to  whom  application 
of  a  statute  Is  constitutional  will  not  be 
heard  to  attack  the  statute  on  the  ground 
that  Impliedly  It  might  also  be  taken  as  ap- 
plying to  other  persons  or  other  situations 
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In  which  Its  application  might  be  uncon- 
stitutional", and  despite  the  assumption  of 
the  Court  that  the  statute  clearly  covers  ap- 
pellee's conduct,  nevertheless  the  Court  said 
it  still  must  determine  whether  a  court  may 
hear  appellee's  complaint  that  the  statute 
Is  facially  unconstitutional  because  others 
would  not  know  whether  their  proposed  con- 
duct would  coristitute  contemptuous  treat- 
ment (emphasis  supplied). 

The  Court  then  interpreted  the  sense  of 
the  doctrine  with  respect  to  vagueness  In  the 
following  language:  ".  .  .  If  the  nature  of  a 
party's  conduct  Is  not  so  dissimilar  from 
other  behavior  sought  to  be  proscribed  by 
a  statute,  such  that  an  Interpretation  dis- 
tinguishing his  behavior  from  that  of  others 
would  not  provide  more  certain  notice  to 
p>otentlal  offenders  and  would  also  seem  un- 
warranted In  the  light  of  a  legislative  deter- 
mination to  cover  all  such  activities,  then 
a  vold-for-vagueness  challenge  allows  a  court 
to  rule  on  the  facial  constitutionality  of  that 
statute."  For  this  sclntlUatmg  bit  of  legal 
legerdemain  the  reader  is  referred  to  S.  Sed- 
ler,  "Standing  to  Assert  Constitutional  Jus 
TertU  In  the  Supreme  Court,"  71  Yale  L.  J. 
599,  608  (1962).  How  easy  it  is.  then,  to  at- 
tack statutes  enacted  for  the  protection  of 
society!  That  applies,  even  though  the  de- 
fendant admits  that  the  ordmtuice  (statute) 
was  iU3t  uncertain  as  applied  to  his  conduct 
and  despite  the  fact  that  "citizens  who  desire 
to  obey  the  statute  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  it."  See  Grayned  v.  City  of 
Rockford,  408  U.S.  104;  and  Papachrlston  v. 
City  of  Jacksonville  405  VS.  156;  and  Colten 
v.  Commonwealth  467  S.W.  2d  at  378.  The 
Court  readily  admitted  that  the  conduct 
punished  In  each  of  those  cases  was  precisely 
the  type  of  activity  which  the  statute  sought 
to  punish. 

However,  the  approach  seems  to  be  quite 
different  In  the  case  of  statutes  having  an 
economic  application,  as  In  the  cast  of  U.S. 
v.  National  Dairy  Products  Corp.  372  U.S.  29, 
in  which  case  a  federal  statute  prohibiting 
sales  at  "unreasonably  low  prices"  viras  at- 
tacked as  void  on  its  face.  In  that  case  the 
court  stated  that  It  would  "consider  the  va- 
gueness attack  solely  In  relation  to  whether 
the  statute  sufficiently  warned  (the  offen- 
ders)." Then,  after  examining  the  past  ap- 
•pllcatlons  of  the  act  and  the  violators' 
conduct,  the  Court  noted  the  difference  be- 
tween an  economic  regulation  case  like  the 
one  before  It  and  First  Amendment  cases. 
It  concluded  that  it  was  thus  permitted  to 
consider  the  warning  provided  by  [the 
statute!  not  only  In  terms  of  the  statute  "on 
Its  face"  but  also  In  the  light  of  the  conduct 
to  which  It  Is  applied.  Thus  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  Act  can  be  taken  as  not  being  void 
for  vagueness  as  a  constitutional  flaw. 

How  convenient  for  the  court  to  find  vague- 
ness In  a  statute  Intended  to  protect  the 
American  flag's  physical  integrity,  although 
the  conduct  of  the  defendant  was  precisely 
the  type  Intended  to  be  covered  by  the  law, 
while  the  imprecise  language  of  the  Robln- 
son-Patman  Act  is  not  void  for  vagueness 
because  It  regulates  commerce. 

The  Court  answered  this  conundrum  by 
stating  that  the  U.S.  District  Court  properly 
found  that  It  is  not  clear  "to  what  extent 
[the  statute]  prohiblt[s]  any  public  devia- 
tion from  formal  flag  etiquette."  See  Goguen 
V.  Smith,  supra  at  167.  It  then  went  on  to 
enumerate  the  possibilities  of  deviation,  any 
of  which  or  none  of  which  could  be  Inter- 
preted as  "treats  contemptuously."  The  test 
would  apparently  be  judged  by  the  reaction 
of  people  in  Leominster's  business  district 
and  "persons  in  Cambridge's  Harvard 
Square."  If  the  defendant  had  defecated  on 
the  flag  In  Harvard  Square,  instead  of  wear- 
ing a  flag  sewn  to  his  Jeans  in  Leominster 
business  district.  I  wonder  If  the  decision 
would  have  been  any  different. 

The  state  argued  that  the  statutory  words 
spell  out  design,  and  describe  conduct  that 
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affects  the  physical  Integrity  of  a  fia ;  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  desecratloi  words, 
being  aimed  at  protecting  the  physlci  il  Integ- 
rity of  the  flag,  are  not  speech-orlen  ed.  The 
Commonwealth  argued  that  if  the  ippeUee 
Is  assumed  to  have  been  engaging  in  ( ymboUc 
speech.  It  (Commonwealth)  was  futherlng 
a  substantial  government  Interest,  w  thin  Its 
power,  unrelated  to  suppression  of  ex]  iresslon. 
and  no  greater  than  essential  to  f  urt  ler  that 
Interest,  thus  meeting  the  require  nent  of 
U.S.  V.  O'Brien  391  U.S.  367,  376-77. 

The  Court  responded  by  saying  t  tiat  any 
effort  to  enforce  this  law  "would  be  t  le  exact 
equivalent  of  an  effort  to  carry  out  a  statute 
which  In  terms  merely  penalized  and  pun- 
ished all  acts  detrimental  to  the  pi  bile  In- 
terest when  unjust  and  unreasonable  In  the 
estimation  of  court  smd  Jury",  quoting  U.S. 
V.  Cohen  Grocery  Co.  255  U.S.  81.  Noting  Its 
misgivings  concerning  the  recent  !  Supreme 
Court  decisions  that  state  Juries  In  jrUnlnal 
trials  may  be  formed  of  less  thai,  twelve 
persons,  and  that  unanimity  Is  not  -equlred 
for  conviction,  the  court  went  on  to  say 
that  "the  danger  is  greater  that  personal 
views  of  morality  or  politics  or  other  whimsi- 
cal notions  may  Infect  Jury  verdict  i  In  the 
guise  of  providing  certainly  to  an  utterly 
vague  phrase  Ulce  "treats  contemptuously." 

Thus,  It  appears  that  the  Court  feels  a 
dcinger  exists  that  some  criminals  may  be 
convicted  under  the  new  Jury  system  for  such 
crimes  as  rape,  arson,  kidnapping,  armed 
robbery  and  the  like,  who  might  not  under 
the  old  Jury  system.  The  Court  c<  included 
this  part  of  Its  decision  by  stating  that  be- 
cause "treats  contemptuously"  gives  no  suffi- 
cient warning  to  prospective  offend(  rs  as  to 
the  reach  of  the  law,  the  statute  lii  Imper- 
mlssably  vague. 

It  Is  apparent  from  decisions  re(«hed  In 
the  Chicago  Seven  contempt  appeal! ,  among 
others,  that  the  Federal  Appenat<  Courts 
have  difficulty  recognizing  contempt  lous  be- 
havior in  any  arena. 

The  very  conclusion  cited  above  Is  then 
contradicted  by  the  language  of  tie  same 
court  In  the  part  of  its  decision  entitled  "The 
First  Amendment  and  Overbreadth.' 

Whereas,  the  Court  stated  above  that  be- 
cause "treats  contemptuously"  gives  no  suf- 
ficient warning  to  prospective  offenders  as  to 
the  reach  of  the  law  ...  the  statute  Ifl 
Impermlsslvely  vague.  It  changed  Ills  course 
with  respect  to  First  Amendment  treatment 
by  saying  that  the  statute  Is  a  dout  le  edged 
sword  of  Damocles  not  only  menacing  the 
exercise  of  constitutional  freedoms,  but  also 
serving  to  obstruct  any  future  adjudications 
with  regard  to  vmknown,  Innumerakle  other 
Individuals  who  may.  .  .  .  forego  asserting 
their  rights  under  fear  of  criminal  prosecu- 
tion and  punishment. 

In  addressing  Itself  to  the  overbreadth 
challenge  to  the  statute  which  invol  ?es  itself 
with  First  Amendment  rights  the  Cc  urt  con- 
ceded that  in  the  context  of  a  feden  1  habeas 
corpus  proceeding  a  state  crlmlna  statute 
should  not  be  ruled  unconstitutional  on  Its 
face  as  overbroad  unless: 

1.  the  area  affected  by  It  include!  a  large 
proportion  of  First  Amendment  actl  rltles; 

2.  It  possesses  the  potential  foi  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  Impennlssable  applica- 
tions; and 

3.  immediate  and  effective  excUkn  of  the 
statute's  impermlssable  appllcatlors  is  not 
foreseeable  without  continued  Intei  ruptlons 
of  First  Amendment  Freedoms. 

The  Covirt  then  ruled  that  Its  ai  alysls  of 
the  Massachusetts  statute  before  It  under 
those  standards  requires  a  conclusion  that 
It  is  unconstitutional  as  overbroad. 

In  terms  of  the  tripartite  test  the  con- 
clusion reached  appears  to  be  oversimplified, 
to  say  the  least.  The  statute  applies  only  to 
those  who  "publicly  mutilate,  tramjile  upon 
defaces  or   treats  contemptuously'"*--   "-' 
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respects  does  the  statute  possess  the  poten- 
tial for  a  substantial  number  of  impermis- 
sible applications?  Lastly,  if  no  First  Amend- 
ment Freedoms  are  Involved  In  such  acts, 
how  can  it  be  said  that  any  impermissible 
applications  (If  any  may  be  found  by  the 
Court)  might  not  be  excised  Immediately 
and  effectively  from  the  statute? 

The  statute  punishes  only  acts  which  con- 
stitute contemptuous  treatment  of  the  flag, 
and  they  are  unprotected  by  the  First 
Amendment.  The  Court  found  an  answer  to 
that  by  saying  that  the  mere  fact  that  the 
wording  of  the  statute,  under  which  the  act 
Is  condemned,  must  be  defined  In  words,  the 
act  Is  an  expression  of  feeling  and  words, 
thus  covered  by  the  First  Amendment.  In 
Joyce  V.  U.S.  454  F.  2d  971  (D.C.  Clr.  1971), 
certiorari  was  denied  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  405  U.S.  969  (1972),  a  flag  desecra- 
tion statute  case,  the  court  held  that  the 
statute  did  not  affect  First  Amendment  rights 
more  than  marginally. 

In  Street  v.  New  York  394  U.S.  576  (1969). 
another  flag  desecration  case,  four  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  dissented  from  the 
majority  opinion  that  such  statute  subjects 
individuals  to  punishment  for  feelings  and 
words — clearly  protected  FMrst  Amendment 
activities — as  well  as  acts,  which  are  not 
automatically  without  protection.  Of  signif- 
icance In  this  connection  Is  the  fact  that  In 
1969  four  out  of  the  nine  Justices  then  sit- 
ting dissented  from  the  majority  decision. 
They  sided  with  the  principle  enunciated  In 
Halter  v.  Nebraska,  205  U.S.  34  (1907)  that 
there  Is  a  valid  state  Interest  In  punishing 
acts  of  desecration  and  disgrace  to  the  flag. 

The  Court,  however,  is  not  satisfied  with 
this  principle,  insisting  upon  the  majority 
opinion  in  the  Street  case  and  then — as  11 
to  solidify  the  righteousness  of  Its  pwsltion — 
adopts  the  Barnette  rationale.  See  West  Vir- 
ginia Board  of  Education  v.  Baxnette  319  U.S. 
624  (1934) .  The  Barnette  case  had  nothing  to 
do  with  flag  desecration,  and  Is  Irrelevant 
insofar  as  the  Instant  case  is  concerned,  al- 
though an  attempt  is  made  to  equate  refusal 
to  allow  a  child  to  salute  the  flag  on  religious 
grounds  with  the  act  of  desecration. 

To  further  complicate  the  rationale  in  this 
case  we  flnd  Judge  MacKinnon's  language  In 
Joyce  V.  U.S.  (supra)  quoted  to  the  effect  that 
the  flag  represents  our  national  unity  and  In- 
dependence, and  that  through  our  history 
as  a  nation  the  flag  has  been  our  symbol  In 
many  wars,  foreign  and  domestic  ...  It  has 
signified  our  national  presence  on  battleships, 
airplanes,  school  houses  and  army  forts  .  .  . 
Wherever  it  flies  it  signifies  the  presence  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

In  this  connection  the  Court  magnani- 
mously adds:  "It  is  without  doubt  therefore 
that  the  fiag  has  a  meaning — a  very  special 
meaning — historically  associated  with  sup- 
port of  our  form  of  government  and  Its  ma- 
jestic presence. 

If  It  did  not  speak  by  itself  as  a  symbol 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  we  doubt 
that  any  state  would  have  sought  to  protect 
Its  message  from  verbal  or  physical  abuse." 

The  use  of  the  word  "symbol"  Is  the  key 
to  the  next  approach  In  bringing  our  "act" 
within  the  First  Amendment  decisions.  The 
word  "symbol".  It  appears,  stems  from  a 
Greek  word  meaning  "token",  but  more  Im- 
portant for  the  Instant  case  a  symbol  may 
constitute  "an  act,  sound  or  material  ob- 
ject having  ctUtural  significance  and  the 
capacity  to  excite  or  objectify  a  response." 
So  says  the  dictionary.  This  puts  us  on  the 
threshold  of  Incisive  reasoning,  as  the  Court 
then  adds  language  credited  to  Law  Review 
articles:  "Such  a  primary  symbol,  likely  to 
be  recognized  by  all  who  see  It,  speaks  when 
It  Is  placed  In  odd  positions,  conjoined  with 
symbols  or  words,  or  made  the  butt  of  grim- 
aces, speech  or  gestures.  We  do  not  have  to 
determine  generally  at  what  point  that  which 
Is  often  called  conduct  becomes  akin  to  pure 
speech."  (emphasis  supplied) 
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In  developing  this  theory  the  Court  cites 
numerous  cases  in  which  "conduct"  Is  dis- 
cussed but  we  flnd  that  In  one  case  consid- 
ered authoritative  it  was  stated  that  "It  is 
self-evident  that  most,  if  not  all,  conduct 
associated  with  the  United  States  fiag  is 
symbolic  sp>eech.  Such  conduct  Is  normally 
engaged  in  with  the  Intent  to  express  some 
Idea.  Further,  such  conduct  Is  invariably 
successful  In  communicating  the  Idea."  (em- 
phasis supplied)  The  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Judicial  Court,  in  the  words  of  this  Court, 
found  such  a  message  "Inarticulate"  In  the 
Instant  case,  although  the  Circuit  Court 
opined  that  the  statute  reaches  to  a  large 
degree  conduct  of  which  "the  communica- 
tive content  .  .  .  was  Iseyond  dispute",  thus 
falling  under  the  heading  of  First  Amend- 
ment activities. 

Thus,  the  next  stop  becomes  easier.  We  are 
a  far  cry  from  the  "act"  of  wearing  an 
American  fiag  sewn  on  the  backside  of  ap- 
pellee's pants.  The  Court,  "having  determined 
that  the  Massachusetts  law  presents  an  'ac- 
tual and  apparent  danger'  to  symbolic 
speech  wh.ch  Is  more  than  strained  and  re- 
mote", then  applied  the  requirements  of  U.  S. 
v.  O'Brien  301  U.  S.  367  (1968)  to  determine 
whether  the  statute  additionally  possesses 
the  potential  for  a  substantial  number  of  un- 
constitutional applications.  |It  is  Important 
here  to  note  that  In  "O'Brien"  speech  and 
non-speech  elements  are  combined  In  the 
same  course  of  conduct.  The  instant  case  In- 
volves only  the  non-speech  element). 

In  applying  the  O'Brien  test,  the  Court 
stated  that  the  Flag  Desecration  statute  may 
be  constitutionally  applied  only  If: 

1.  It  Is  within  the  constitutional  power  of 
the  government; 

2.  If  It  furthers  an  important  or  substantial 
government  Interest; 

3.  If  the  governmental  Interest  Is  unre- 
lated to  the  suppression  of  free  expression; 

4.  and  If  the  Incidental  restriction  on  al- 
leged First  Amendment  freedoms  is  no 
greater  than  Is  essential  to  the  furtherance 
of  that  Interest. 

The  Court  concedes  1  and  2.  However,  in  Its 
discussion  of  the  third  element  the  Court 
extended  a  gratuitous  insult  to  all  American 
Legion  members,  living  and  dead,  In  its 
attempt  to  Justify  a  finding  that  the  statute 
is  directly  related  to  the  suppression  of  free 
expression,  although,  on  other  grounds  It 
conceded  that  the  statute  Is  sufficiently  un- 
related to  the  suppression  of  First  Amend- 
ment rights  so  as  to  satisfy  the  third  ele- 
ment of  the  test. 

The  crucial  part  of  the  Court's  decision 
Is  found  In  Its  discussion  of  the  statute  with 
respect  to  the  fourth  element.  While  ad- 
mitting that  experience  has  demonstrated 
the  propriety  of  Imposing  some  restrictions 
on  the  exercise  of  the  First  Amendment 
rights  where  substantial  government  Inter- 
ests are  at  stake  (which  admittedly  exist 
here),  nevertheless  the  Court  pontificates 
that  the  desecration  statute  "fociises  upon 
a  particular  attitude  or  belief,  the  content 
rather  than  the  form  of  expression  of  which 
provides  the  foundation  for  the  offense." 
This,  says  the  Court,  is  symbolic  speech  and 
"the  medium  Is  the  message"  and  to  suppress 
the  medium  is  to  censor  the  message,  es- 
pecially where  It  is  being  conveyed  through 
a  passive  form  of  expression. 

All  of  this  for  being  arrested  for  wearing 
a  small  cloth  American  fiag  sewn  to  his  blue 
Jeans  on  the  area  covering  his  left  buttock. 
I  wonder  If  it  would  make  any  difference 
if  it  was  a  large  cloth  fiag  sewn  over  his 
entire  backside.  Obviously  not. 

The  worst  is  yet  to  come.  Not  only  does 
appellee  Goguen  get  off  scot  free,  but  the 
Court  ruled  the  entire  statute  unconstitu- 
tional. Henceforth,  unless  a  new  law  Is  en- 
acted which  may  overcome  the  objections  of 
the  court,  the  American  flag  in  Massachu- 
setts Is  to  be  considered  Just  another  rag 
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which  may  Ise  publicly  mutilated,  trampled 
upon,  defaced  or  treated  contemptuously — 
and  with  the  blessing  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First  Circuit. 

It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  people 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  country  will  ac- 
cept this  tragic  end  for  a  flag  with  such  a 
proud  history. 

As  matters  stand  now,  the  national  flags 
of  the  U.S.SJI.  and  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China  are  protected  from  desecration  under 
Massachusetts  law.  MGL  Ch.  264,  57.  subject 
to  criminal  penalties,  while  the  fiag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  is  not  protected 
at  all. 


EVERY    NICKEL    OF    TRUST    FUND 
NEEDED  FOR  HIGHWAY  USES 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

or   NEW    HAMP8H1BE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  22,  1973 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  the  widespread  Interest  in  pend- 
ing transportation  legislation  shared  by 
Members  of  this  body.  I  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  assess- 
ment I  have  made  on  the  basis  of  my 
more  than  10  years  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee. 

As  I  told  Transportation  Secretary 
Claude  S.  Brinegar  during  our  colloquy 
earlier  this  week,  highway-related  de- 
mands on  the  user-supported  trust 
fund — far  exceeding  anticipated  reve- 
nues—will require  the  use  of  every 
nickel  for  highway  purposes. 

Unmet  needs  which  have  accumulated 
during  90-10  spending  for  the  Interstate 
system  include  a  great  backlog  in  terms 
of  improvements  in  primary  and  sec- 
ondary highways — resurfacing,  widen- 
ing, and  relocating — along  with  new  con- 
struction and  vitally  needed  highway 
safety  measures. 

Increase  of  the  matching  on  the  non- 
Interstate  Federal  aid  system  to  70-30 
from  50-50  represents  another  legitimate 
demand  on  the  trust  fund  and  strength- 
ens the  case  against  diversion  for  urban 
rail  rapid  transit. 

At  the  opening  of  the  hearings,  I  sub- 
mitted for  the  record  a  statement  touch- 
ing on  these  issues,  and  highlighting  the 
potential  drain  on  transportation  re- 
sources resulting  from  runaway  high-rise 
development  in  places  like  New  York 
City. 

Even  a  leading  advocate  of  rapid-tran- 
sit use  of  highway  trust  fund  has  stated 
that  the  World  Trade  Center  In  New 
York — half  again  as  large  as  the  Penta- 
gon—threatens to  create  the  "worst  traf- 
fic jams  in  history." 

Elsewhere  in  fim  city,  a  massive  com- 
plex including  9.500  luxury  apartments 
on  platforms  over  the  East  River  has 
been  proposed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  a  real  threat  of  such 
development  taking  place  without  con- 
trols and  resulting  in  demands  for  costly 
expansion  of  transit  facilities  with  the 
taxpayers  and  highway  users  elsewhere 
in  the  Nation  called  on  to  pick  up  the 
tab. 

My  statement  to  the  Public  Works 
Committee  follows: 
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Statement     of     Representative     James     C. 
Cleveland  or  New  Hampshire,  Teanspoe- 
TATioN      StTBCoMMrrrEE,      House      Public 
Works  Committee,  March  19,  1973 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  launch  what  I  hope 
will  be  a  thoroughgoing  Investigation  into 
highway  matters,  I  should  like  at  the  out- 
set to  suggest  certain  key  points  to  keep  in 
mind  as  we  proceed. 

The  overriding  issue  Is  whether  we  will 
yield  to  pressures  to  divert  funds  from  the 
highway  trust  fund  for  urban  raU  transit. 
In  this  connection,  we  will  hear  forceful 
arguments  In  favor  of  rapid  transit,  invoking 
considerations  of  balance,  fiexlblllty,  fair- 
ness, state  and  local  prerogatives,  pollution, 
energy  and  the  like. 

But  If  the  past  Is  any  guide,  none  of  this 
rhetoric  will  Justify  invading  the  trust  fund 
for  two  fxindamental  reasons. 

1.  The  needs  for  highway-related  Improve- 
ments are  so  great,  and  anticipated  user  tax 
revenues  so  limited  by  comparison,  that  the 
trust  fund  wUl  be  overwhelmed  by  highway 
demands  alone. 

2.  Whatever  the  need  for  transit,  the  case 
cannot  be  made  for  requiring  those  who  con- 
tribute to  the  trust  fund  to  foot  the  bill.  I 
am  not  about  to  see  the  New  Hampshire 
farmer  help  pay  the  commuting  cost  for  the 
affluent  New  York  suburbanite. 

There  is  another  complex  of  problems 
which  I  hope  this  committee  will  explore, 
because  they  relate  directly  to  the  stagger- 
ing Increase  in  transit  demand  to  be  an- 
ticipated If  we  once  abandon  the  principle 
that  the  highway  trust  fund  is  for  highways. 
These  problems  stem  from  apparent  fail- 
ures of  metropolitan  areas  to  plan  their  own 
development  In  coordination  with  transpor- 
tation Improvements.  This  Is  a  critical  area 
and  one  to  which  I  shall  return  at  a  later 
point  in  my  statement.  It  Involves  the  urban 
environment  in  the  fullest  sense.  And  I 
mean  to  see  that  the  same  considerations 
and  concerns  raised  in  connection  with  urban 
highways  are  raised  as  they  apply  to  transit. 
But  first  consider  the  highway-related  de- 
mands on  the  trust  fund.  The  Department 
of  Transportation  has  estimated  total  re- 
quirements between  1970  and  1990  at  ap- 
proximately $663  billion,  including  approxi- 
mately $600  bUllon  for  highway  transporta- 
tion. Mass  transportation  needs  have  been 
put  at  $63  blUlon.  of  which  $50  billion  Is  for 
rail  and  $13  bUllon  for  bus  transit. 

At  the  same  time,  anticipated  revenues 
from  highway  user  taxes  are  put  at  $135  bil- 
lion for  that  period. 

No  less  an  advocate  of  urban  mass  transit 
than  Sen.  Harrison  Williams  of  New  Jersey 
took  note  of  the  trust  fund's  limitations  dur- 
ing last  year's  debate  on  the  Issue.  His  state- 
ment, quoted  again  in  this  year's  debate  on 
the  other  side.  Is  Instructive: 

"I  understand  and  agree  that  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  Is  not  large  enough  to  In- 
clude the  extensive  needs  of  all  rail  systems. 
"This  problem  can  only  be  dealt  with  by 
Increasing  the  contract  authority  under  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act." 

It  Is  worth  recalling  that  also  last  year, 
Sen.  Williams  sponsored  a  measure  to  con- 
tinue the  contract  authority  under  iirban 
mass  transit  for  three  years  at  the  rate  of 
$1  billion  a  year  In  general  revenues,  plus 
operating  subsidies.  But  this  was  opposed 
by  those  who  sought  to  pry  <^en  the  trust 
fund.  When  a  conference  deadlock  ensued, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  made  a  state- 
ment directly  relating  to  o\ir  deliberations 
here: 

"This  Is  a  program,"  he  said,  "which  both 
the  American  Transit  Association  and  the 
National  League  of  Cities  and  Conference  of 
Mayors — the  groups  which  know  America's 
transit  needs  at  the  grassroots  level — con- 
sidered the  most  Important  and  essential 
transit  program  now  before  the  Congress — 
transit's  No.  1  priority  legislative  proposal. 
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"I  therefore  can  only  say  that  the  Senate 
members  of  the  conference  who  rejected  this 
proposal  In  my  Judgment  were  sadly  mis- 
guided. I  would  suggest  soul  searching  on 
the  question  of  whether  the  effort  was  to 
aid  mass  transit  or  to  break  up  the  trust 
fund. 

"Sadly,  it  seems  to  me  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  conferees  chose  the  latter  course." 

Just  last  week,  a  sponsor  of  an  unsuccess- 
ful amendment  to  authorize  a  far  greater  di- 
version from  the  trust  fund  then  enacted  in 
the  bill  on  the  other  side  said:  "Let  us  clear 
this  highway  trust  fund  off  the  highway  and 
get  America  moving  again." 

Doubtless  we  again  will  hear  misinformed 
statements  about  the  mythical  huge  sur- 
pluses In  the  trust  fund,  dangers  of  "paving 
over  America"  or  chopping  up  the  country 
with  superhighways.  Inherent  In  each  is  un- 
due emphasis  on  the  trust  fund  as  the  sources 
of  Interstate  highways.  This  view  ignores  the 
need  for  upgrading  existing  highways — re- 
surfacing, widening  and  relocating  roadways, 
bus-related  highway  Improvements  and  high- 
way safety.  As  to  this  last.  Howard  Pyle, 
President  of  the  National  Safety  Council,  has 
said  In  response  to  questioning  at  our  hear- 
ings that  the  trust  fund  should  be  preserved 
to  protect  the  source  of  critically  needed 
funds  for  highway  safety.  He  estimated  that 
unless  something  drastic  was  done,  600.000 
Americans  would  die  In  highway  mishaps  In 
the  coming  decade. 

A  final  point  as  to  cost  versus  revenues. 
Our  colleague,  the  Hon.  Fred  Schwengel,  last 
year  asked  Theodore  Kheel,  Chairman  of  the 
Highway  Action  Coalition  at  our  hearings 
last  year  how  much  New  York  needed: 

Replied  Kheel:  "I  could  not  give  you  a 
precise  flgure.  I  think  there  Is  no  limit,  really, 
on  our  true  needs.  We  have  neglected  mass 
transportation  so  extensively  in  the  postwar 
years  that  the  needs  that  we  have  are  fright- 
ening." 

They  certainly  are  frightening  to  those  of 
us  flghtlng  to  preserve  the  funding  for 
highways. 

As  to  my  second  point,  the  equity  of  the 
highway  user  subsidizing  the  urban  transit 
rider,  New  York's  experience  again  is  signif- 
icant. The  basic  subway  fare  of  a  nickel  was 
in  effect  from  the  late  1800s  up  untU  1948. 
when  it  went  to  a  dime.  It  was  raised  again 
to  15  cents  In  1953,  remaining  at  that  level 
and  only  went  to  20  cents  In  1966,  ten  years 
after  we  launched  the  Interstate  system  and 
the  trust  fund. 

Attempts  are  made  to  Justify  this  subsidy 
as  aid  to  the  poor.  Yet  the  Tri-State  Regional 
Planning  Commission's  regional  profile, 
"Subway  Riders  and  Manhattan  Autos." 
October,  1971,  said: 

"About  90  per  cent  of  the  subway  riders 
are  New  Yorkers,  and  they  have  family  in- 
comes that  are  slightly  above  the  average 
for  New  York  City.  The  remaining  subway 
trips  are  accounted  for  by  middle  and  upper- 
Income  suburbanites. 

Subways  are  not  primarily  the  vehicle  of 
the  poor;  rather,  the  poor  of  the  Region 
simply  do  not.  or  cannot,  travel  extensively. 
Current  riders  can  afford  (in  terms  of  money 
and  time)  to  use  the  subway  if  the  service 
is  good." 

A  recent  column  by  Joseph  Kraft  In  praise 
of  Atlanta's  mass  transit  development, 
showed  that  the  New  York  phenomenon  is 
not  unique.  "Obvious  benefits  from  this 
project  flow  to  the  white  community.  Com- 
muting from  the  suburbs  to  the  downtown 
offices  and  stores  and  cultural  centers  will 
be  vastly  Improved." 

And  what  of  the  poor  and  the  black?  "The 
beneflts  that  flow  to  the  low-Income  blacks 
are  equally  Important.  First  and  most  im- 
portant of  all.  there  are  low  fares — riglnt 
now,  not  a  decade  hence — on  an  expanded 
and  Improved  bus  service  . . . 

"Among  the  10  new  bus  routes  ther»  are 
three — one  to  an  Industrial  park,  a  second 
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to  a  hospital  cluster,  and  a  third 
shopping  center — designed   to   brlnj 
from  the  center  city  to  Jobs  In  the 
ring."  Buses,  not  subways. 

Thus  our  urban  transit  systems 
of  our  oldest  and  one  of  our  newest 
the  affluent.  It   Is   not  fair  to  the 
users  who  pay  their  money  Into 
fund  with  the  understanding  that  th 
Is  to  build  safer,  more  attractive 
roads,  along  with  safety  and 
transit  facilities,  to  shoulder  this  cost 

Mr.   Chairman,  I  strongly  urge 
committee  look  Into  the  entire   matter 
lu-ban  planning  and  development  control 
lated  to  urban  transit.  This  matter 
ly  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  committee 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  First,  we 
asked  to  divert  funds  from  the  trust 
urban  mass  transit;  the  volume  of 
slon  ultimately  will  be  determined 
degree  of  demand,  which  In  turn 
transit-generated      development, 
there  are  requirements  for  coordination 
rapid  transit  with  highways,  the  latte- 
within    the    province    of    this 
Thirdly,  there  Is  doubtless  a  parallel 
a  metrop>olltan  area's  ability  to  coordinate 
overall  development  with  highways 
coordination  of  development  and  transit 

My  basic  concern  Is  that  either  of 
possibilities  Is  likely  to  occur.   1 
velopment   around   subway   faclUtlei 
lowed  to  become  so  dense  as  to 
facility  obsolete,  thereby  generating 
for  further  costly  Improvements.  2. 
velopment  Is  allowed  to  take  place 
gard   of  the  need  for  transportation 
generating  demand  for  costly  Improv  >ments 

As    we    already    know,    the    Urba:  i 
Transit  Administration  can  make  tw^ 
capital  grants  provided  certain  plan 
qulrements  are  met.  It  has  been  allowed 
make  50  per  cent  grants  pending  con  pllance 
with  planning  requirements  with  thi  i 
ence  between  the   two  figures — one 
held  available  for  payment  If  the 
ments  are  met  within  three  years. 

There  are  comprehensive  planning 
ments  Imposed  In  connection  with 
way  systems,  and  I  understand  that 
cities  are  not  certified  as  meeting 
minimal     requirements     of 
planning  process. 

This  suggests  that  a  review  of  planning  Is 
In  order. 

There  Is  evidence  at  hand  that 
nlng  and  land-use  control  Is  not  bei^g 
formed.    Here   In   Washington,   for 
there  have  been  complaints  that  the  transit 
related   development   at   Friendship 
Is  likely  to  create  congestion  and  environ 
mental  disruption. 

In  New  York  City,  the  World  Trade 
Is  expected  to  create  a  nightmare  of 
tlon,  according  to  a  March  20.   1972 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  entitled: 
Ics  Say  World  Trade  Center  WUl  Con  plicate 
Mass-Transit,  Pedestrian  Snarls  In  Manhat 
tan." 

According    to    the    article,    Mr. 
Kheel  said  of  the  Port  Authority  wfilch 
developing  the  Trade  Center: 

"This   is  going  to  be  a  great 
any  agency  created  to  solve  our 
tlon  problems  winds  up  creating  one 
worst  traffic  Jams  In  history." 

I  see  even  greater  Irony  In  his  atteiipts 
use  the   trust   fund   to  ball  out  Nev 
No  wonder,  again  In  his  words,  "thei  5 
limit,  really,  on  our  true  needs." 

There  is  a  parallel  here,  between 
trolled   development   being   used   to 
public  Improvements,  such  as  a  flooA 
development    being    used    to    Justify 
which  later  become  obsolete  because 
ther    development.    Or    dense 
around  airports,  which  later  genera t^  com- 
plaints about  the  noise. 

So  there  Is  a  fruitful  field  for  investigation 
here. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Requirements  for  Environmental  Impact 
Statements,  which  have  been  used  to  crip- 
ple so  many  urban  highway  projects,  require : 

"A  statement  of  any  environmental  im- 
pacts which  will  result  In  any  irreversible 
and  Irretrievable  commitment  of  resources. 
This  statement  should  Include  an  analysis 
of  the  likelihood  of  adverse  environmental 
Impacts  which  will  be  caused  by  future  de- 
velopments generated  by  this  proposed  proj- 
ect," Exhibit  L,  Excerpts  from  External  Op- 
erating Manual.  UMTA,  August .  1972. 

Environmental  Impacts  listed  include  ef- 
fects on  population  growth  and  dispersal 
within  the  area,  increases  or  decreases  in  the 
traffic  or  congestion  levels  on  streets  and 
highways,  and  division  or  disruption  of  estab- 
lished committees,  such  as  "disrupting  order- 
ly, planned  development." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  wish  to  have  the 
federal  government  dictate  local  patterns  of 
development.  What  we  have  a  right  and  a 
responsibility  to  endure  is  that  local  plans 
meet  national  policy  objectives  and  that 
those  locally  formulated  plans  are  followed. 

So  I  urge  exploration  of  this  field  with  the 
thought  that  any  funding  of  urban  mass 
transit  be  accompanied  with  a  more  mean- 
ingful and  explicit  "Impaction"  statement. 

And  only  when  these  questions  are  an- 
swered can  a  realistic  determination  be  made 
as  to  the  even  partial  Justification  for  di- 
version of  highway  funds  for  mass  transit. 

I  am  confident  that  the  real  costs  identi- 
fied by  such  an  injury  will  support  the  case 
that  diversion  Is  not  Justified. 

Let  us  also  recall  that  the  objectives  stated 
by  UMTA  Include : 

"Relief  o/  traffic  congestion.  This  objective 
seeks  Improvement  in  overall  traffic  move- 
ment and  travel  time  in  urban  regions  espe- 
cially during  peak  hours  of  travel  demand  . .  . 

"Improving  quality  of  urban  environment. 
This  objective  requires  achievement  of  land 
use  patterns  and  environmental  conditions 
that  effectively  contribute  to  the  physical, 
economic  and  social  well-being  of  urban  com- 
munities. Land  use  patterns  and  transporta- 
tion networks  are  to  be  developed  with  a 
view  to  minimizing  the  need  for  transporta- 
tion facilities  and  their  demands  on  urban 
space." 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is  a 
grave  question  whether  this  is  being  met 
here  In  the  Washington  metropolitan  area, 
and  strong  evidence  to  the  effect  that  It  is 
most  decidedly  not  In  New  York  City. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  22,  1973 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Sun- 
day will  be  the  55th  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  independence  of  the 
Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic. 

On  March  25,  1918.  the  people  of  Byel- 
orussia proclaimed  their  national  inde- 
pendence and  their  determination  to  gov- 
ern themselves  in  a  democratic  manner. 
Their  national  independence,  however, 
was  short  lived.  Within  a  year,  Soviet 
troops  conquered  the  free  State  of  Byel- 
orussia. 

Nevertheless,  through  this  long  period 
of  Soviet  domination  the  people  of  Byel- 
orussia have  maintained  their  culture 
and  identity.  They  have  continued  to 
express  their  firm  resolve  to  live  in  free- 
dom and  to  govern  themselves. 

I  think  that  we  should  pause  today  to 
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reaffirm  our  basic  commitment  to  the 
principle  of  self-determination  for  all 
peoples.  In  Byelorussia  today  we  can  see 
the  effects  of  a  denial  of  that  right. 

I  join  my  colleagues  today  in  express- 
ing the  hope  that  the  time  will  soon  come 
when  the  Byelorussian  people  shall  be 
able  to  exercise  the  right  to  determine 
their  own  form  of  government. 


PUBLIC  KNOWLEDGE  AND  BUSING 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  22.  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  public 
issue  has  been  treated  with  as  much  emo- 
tionalism and  distortion  as  the  losue  of 
schoolbusing.  From  the  average  house- 
wife to  the  Members  of  Congress  to  the 
White  House  residents,  very  little,  if  any, 
knowledge  and  reason  has  been  used  in 
considering  busing  policy. 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
has  realized  this  and  offered  an  interpre- 
tation of  Opinion  Research  Corp.'s  recent 
comprehensive  poll  on  the  public's  atti- 
tude and  information  on  the  question  of 
busing  to  achieve  school  desegregation. 
I  now  submit  for  your  attention  and  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  excerpts  from 
the  Commission's  interpretation  entitled 
"Public  Knowledge  and  Busing  Opposi- 
tion": 
Public  Knowledge  and  Busing  Opposition: 

An   Interpretation   or  a   New   National 

SURVET 

A  new  national  poll  on  school  busing  shows 
that  the  public  has  very  little  knowledge 
about  the  facts  of  existing  busing  plans. 
Those  who  know  the  most,  this  opinion  sur- 
vey Indicates,  are  most  Inclined  to  support 
busing.  The  study  also  shows  that  a  large 
fraction  of  the  public  Is  prepared  to  support 
limited  amounts  of  busing  when  convinced 
that  it  Is  the  only  alternative  to  segregated 
education. 

During  the  past  two  years  a  succession  of 
public  opinion  polls  and  referenda  votes  have 
shown  that  most  people  favor  school  Integra- 
tion but  oppose  busing.  A  number  of  the 
questions  about  busing,  however,  have  been 
Incomplete  or  misleading.  National  polls  have 
asked  about  busing  as  if  it  were  an  end  In 
Itself  rather  than  a  means  to  remedy  uncon- 
stitutional segregation.  A  March  1972  na- 
tional poll  question  assumed  that  the  pur- 
pose of  busing  was  to  "achieve  racial  bal- 
ance," although  the  courts  have  emphatically 
said  that  desegregation,  not  racial  balance.  Is 
the  goal.  After  noting  both  the  contradic- 
tions in  the  existing  data  and  the  defects 
of  the  previous  questions,  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  decided  to  acquire  and  analyze 
the  data  collected  In  an  In-depth  national 
survey  of  busing  information  and  attitudes 
conducted  by  Opinion  Research  Corporation 
In  November  and  December,  1972. 

Commentators  often  Ignore  the  contradic- 
tion between  the  public  expression  of  sup- 
port for  Integration  and  the  opposition  to 
busing.  They  assume  that  the  busing  state- 
ments express  the  "real"  opinions  and  the 
integration  support  is  very  largely  hypocriti- 
cal. Given  the  level  of  housing  segregation 
in  metropolitan  areas  and  the  size  of  the 
ghetto  population,  the  fact  is  that  there 
cannot  be  serious  desegregation  in  many 
areas  without  transporting  students. 
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The  new  survey  was  designed  to  explore 
much  more  precisely  the  contradictory  opin- 
ions of  the  millions  of  Americans  who  sup- 
port integration  but  often  resist  the  only 
means  to  desegregation.  Two-thirds  of  the 
people  who  say  they  support  integration 
are  also  generally  opposed  to  busing. 

TABLE  1. -GENERAL  ATTITUDES  ON  INTEGRATION  AND 
BUSING' 


|ln  percent;  N  =20061 

Support  Oppose 

No 

opinion 

Total 

Integration  as  a  national 

objective 67          22 

General  support  for  busing.         21           70 

11 
9 

100 
100 

Support   Oppose          No 
busing    busing  opinion 

Total 

27          67            6 

9          87            4 

100 
100 

1  See  appendix  1  for  poll  questions  and  basic  results. 

TABLE  2.-ATTITUDES  OF  INTEGRATION  SUPPORTERS  AND 
OPPONENTS  ON  GENERAL  BUSING  QUESTION  (N  =  2006) 

[In  percent! 


Integration  supporters 
Integration  opponents. 


This  survey  was  designed  to  learn  the  ex- 
tent to  which  public  opposition  to  bvislng  Is 
monolithic  and  Implacable  and  to  study  the 
relationship  between  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  facts  of  existing  busing  requirements 
and  attitudes  on  the  Issues. 

The  survey  produced  three  basic  findings: 

(1)  The  public  seriously  misunderstands 
the  facts  of  the  busing  controversy. 

(2)  Those  who  best  understand  the  facts 
are  more  supportive  of  busing  and  much 
more  opposed  to  Congressional  action  or  a 
Constitutional  amendment  to  forbid  court- 
ordered  busing. 

(3)  Most  people  expressing  an  opinion  are 
willing  to  support  strictly  limited  busing 
when  there  is  no  other  way  to  desegregate  the 
schools.  ^ ^ 

This  survey  does  not  show  public  enthu- 
siasm for  busing,  but  merely  that  the  public 
Is  poorly  Informed  and  that  this  misinfor- 
mation Is  related  to  busing  opposition.  A 
review  of  the  data  also  suggests  that  a  large 
number  of  Americans  do  not  realize  that 
there  Is  often  no  alternative  to  busing  If 
desegregation  Is  to  be  achieved. 

Misinformation  Is  not,  of  coiirse,  a  total 
explanation  of  the  Intense  public  opposition 
to  busing.  Even  with  effective  national  and 
local  leadership  accurately  commiuilcatlng 
the  facts  of  the  situation,  there  would  doubt- 
less be  substantial  opposition.  In  some  cases, 
no  doubt,  an  underlying  opposition  to  inte- 
gration or  attachment  to  an  existing  school 
tends  to  predispose  people  to  accept  and  re- 
spond to  false  claims  about  busing. 

The  fact  remains,  nonetheless,  that  many 
millions  of  Americans  are  very  seriously  mis- 
informed about  vital  Issues  affecting  their 
children.  The  only  reasonable  hypothesis  la 
that  if  they  did  know  and  understand  the 
facts  then  their  attitudes  would  become 
somewhat  more  favorable. 

The  survey  shows  that  the  basic  slogans 
of  busing  opponents  have  been  very  largely 
accepted  as  facts  by  the  American  people. 
For  example,  most  people  who  express  an 
opinion  believe  that  the  courts  have  ordered 
busing  even  though  they  think  there  Is  evi- 
dence that  it  damages  education,  that  bus- 
ing Is  extremely  expensive,  and  that  children 
are  being  forcibly  bused  from  suburban 
school  districts  Into  central  city  districts. 
Many  also  believe  that  busing  Is  physically 
dangerous  for  children  and  that  desegrega- 
tion  seriously   damages   the  test  scores   of 
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white    children.    All    of    these    beliefs    are 
wrong. 

THE    position    or    THB    COMMISSION 

The  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  believes 
that  the  findings  of  the  national  public 
opinion  survey  summarized  In  this  report 
underline  the  iirgent  need  of  the  public  for 
more  accurate  Information  on  one  of  the 
most  Important  domestic  Issues  In  our  so- 
ciety. Too  often  public  officials,  educational 
leaders,  and  members  of  the  mass  media 
have,  unthinkingly,  accepted  the  criticisms 
and  passed  on  the  slogans  of  busing  oppo- 
nents without  troubling  to  examine  the  evi- 
dence. The  result  has  been  Increased  public 
tension,  magnified  public  fears,  and  serious 
pressures  on  the  government  at  all  levels, 
as  well  as  the  schools,  and  the  children  who 
are  trying  to  handle  successfully  a  major 
transition  In  accord  with  the  mandate  of  the 
Constitution  as  enunciated  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  TInlted  States  almost  two  dec- 
ades ago. 

The  public  Is  clearly  confused.  The  people 
have  been  misled.  They  believe,  for  example, 
that  the  Constitution  should  not  be  amended 
to  limit  desegregation  but  that  it  Is  all  right 
for  Congress  to  retrlct  the  courts'  power  to 
order  busing. 

The  strlkmg  anomaly  Is  that  the  Amer- 
ican public  simultaneously  shows  a  com- 
mendable restraint  about  Interferrlng  with 
the  constitutional  provisions  establishing 
the  right  to  a  non -segregated  education  but 
a  willingness  to  see  Congress  restrict  this 
right  through  legislation,  without  even  fol- 
lowing the  procedures  for  amendment  of  the 
Constitution.  It  seems  not  to  occur  to  many 
Americans  that  If  It  is  a  mistake  to  dimmish 
the  rights  of  citizens  by  amending  the  Con- 
stitution, It  is  an  even  more  grievous  error 
to  attempt  to  deny  constitutional  rights  by 
a  simple  act  of  Congress.  It  Is  noteworthy, 
however,  that  a  majority  of  those  citizens 
expressing  an  opinion  who  had  a  reasonable 
understanding  of  the  facts  of  the  busing  dis- 
pute opposed  Congressional  action.  Those 
who  were  moderately  to  well-informed  op- 
posed the  Constitutional  amendment  by  a 
better  than  3  to  1  marg^ln. 

This  survey  clearly  demonstrates  the  over- 
simplified character  of  earlier  descriptions  of 
public  attitudes  on  busing.  The  figures  show 
severe  public  confusion  and  misinformation. 
The  study  shows  a  close  relationship  between 
understanding  the  facts  and  more  favorable 
response  toward  desegregation.  The  more 
people  know,  the  less  willing  they  are  to  re- 
strict the  Constitutional  rights  of  black  chil- 
dren. 

The  challenge  to  our  public  and  private 
leadership  at  all  levels  to  present  the  facts 
accurately  is  an  extremely  Important  one.  If 
the  people  are  accurately  Informed,  we  be- 
lieve that  they  will  oppose  moves  to  restrict 
the  right  of  ghetto  chUdren  to  attend  better, 
desegregated  schools  and  that  they  will  ac- 
cept the  changes  necessary  to  fulfill  the  na- 
tional objective  of  mteg^rated  education. 

Basic  decisions  on  education  are  far  too 
Important  to  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  un- 
founded, emotion-laden  slogans.  The  recent 
report  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Equal  Education  Opportunity,  often  known 
as  the  Mondale  Committee,  summarizes  the 
costs  of  public  confusion: 

"The  focus  of  national  debate  on  the  mis- 
leading issues  of  "massive  busing"  and  "ra- 
cial balance"  has  contributed  to  deteriorat- 
ing public  confidence  to  the  justice  of  con- 
stitutional requirements,  and  In  the  essential 
fairness  of  our  judicial  system." 

When  we  decide  the  fate  of  desegregation 
to  metropolitan  areas  to  which  most  Amer- 
ican children  learn,  we  are  maktog  decisions 
which  will  deeply  affect  the  pattern  of  Amer- 
ican race  relations  and  therefore  the  whole 
nature  of  our  society.  Before  the  people  de- 
cide, they  deserve  the  facts. 
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BLUE  CROSS  AND  BLUE  SHIELD 
INCREASED  RATES 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  22,  1973 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
New  York  State  Insurance  Department 
approved  rate  increases  for  Greater  New 
York  Blue  Cross — also  known  as  the  As- 
sociated Hospital  Service  of  New  York — 
Greater  New  York  Blue  Shield — United 
Medical  Service — and  Greater  Buffalo 
Blue  Shield— Blue  Shield  of  Western 
New  York. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pro- 
test strongly  these  rate  increases,  which 
in  my  view  are  unwarranted,  undeserved, 
and  unnecessary. 

They  come,  moreover,  at  a  time  when 
the  costs  of  health  services  are  so  high 
that  Americans  can  no  longer  afford  to 
get  sick.  Senior  citizens,  in  particular, 
are  hard  hit  by  these  increased  rates 
which  come  on  top  of  notice  from  the 
administration  that  hospital  costs  under 
Medicare  will  be  almost  tripled  for  the 
average  stay.  And  in  the  meanwhile,  the 
pending  administration  budget  requests 
would  phase  out  other  vital  publicly 
funded  health  programs  such  as  the  re- 
gional medical  program  which  provide 
health  care  to  those  in  need. 

Blue  Cross  rates,  to  be  specific,  will  in- 
crease an  average  of  7.4  percent  and  af- 
fect 1.5  million  community  rated  sub- 
scribers. It  seems  peculiar  to  me  that  a 
7.4-percent  increase  should  be  need  if 
health  services  costs  are  still  supposedly 
under  controls,  limited  to  2.5  percent  for 
prices  and  5.5  percent  for  wages,  as  imder 
phase  n. 

I  question  not  only  the  need  for  the 
increase,  in  light  of  the  fact  that  just 
last  May  the  Greater  New  York  Blue 
Cross  was  granted  a  14.8-percent  in- 
crease, but  especially  the  5 -percent  addi- 
tional overlap  above  and  beyond  the 
allowable  increase  in  health  services 
costs. 

What  becomes  increasingly  clear  in 
analysing  the  facts  of  the  case  is  that 
New  York  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
have  not  proven  the  administrative, 
structural,  or  fiscal  responsibility  that 
should  be  required  prior  to  the  granting 
of  any  rate  increase.  Rather,  in  the  case 
of  Blue  Shield,  they  managed  to  "lose" 
over  $15  million  of  their  reserve  fimds 
while  experimenting  with  a  contract  with 
New  York  City  employees.  Although  the 
New  York  State  Insurance  Department 
foimd  that  such  mismanagement  war- 
ranted criticism  and  that  a  "serious  ques- 
tion" had  been  raised  as  to  the  "suitabil- 
ity" of  the  chief  executive  oCBcer,  Dr. 
Leonard  Raider,  they  issued  only  a  small 
scolding  in  their  report  and  virtually  let 
the  matter  drop.  If  Dr.  Raider's  suitabll- 
itr  was  indeed  a  serious  question,  I  am 
bewildered  as  to  the  department's  failure 
to  act  on  it  in  any  way. 

In  addition,  I  would  point  out  that 
the  insurance  carriers  in  question  have 
used  almost  15  percent  of  their  premium 
Income  on  purely  administrative  costs — 
a  clearly  excessive  percentage  indicating 
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again  that  the  management  is  fur  from 
satisfactory. 

I  am  taking  the  floor  today.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  I  want  to  brinj  these 
injustices — and  most  of  all  the  alarm- 
ing injustice  of  granting  increas<d  rates 
with  no  corresponding  improvenent  in 
service — to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, especially  those  in  Nev  York 
State. 

Until  the  .United  States  recognizes  the 
need  for  a  system  of  national  heilth  in- 
surance, I  think  it  vital  that  private  in- 
surers such  as  Blue  Cross  and  Blu^  Shield 
be  strictly  audited.  Such  a  procei  s  is  ap- 
parently necessary  simply  to  pro  ;ect  the 
public — the  customers  of  these  ca  rriers — 
who  literally  cannot  afford  the  ir  cresised 
premiums  being  demanded  of  thsm. 

It  appears  that  in  too  many  cases 
these  carriers  are  forcing  their  subscrib- 
ers to  pay  the  blatant  errors  ii  man- 
agement for  which  the  carriers    them 
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nality  of  his  intellect  and  the  depth  of 
his  concern — we  bid  Bill  Benton  fare- 
well with  sad  hearts  at  our  loss  and 
grateful  thanks  for  the  privilege  and 
pleasure  of  knowing  him. 


March  22,  1973 
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selves  are  responsible.  Dr.  Raider  i 
fications — or  lack  thereof — are 
imder  the  table,  $15  million 
Shield's  surplus  is  "lost,"  management 
and  administration  are  weak  at  I:  est,  and 
the  fact  that  costs  of  health  sen  ices  are 
still  under  mandatory  controls  and  have 
been  since  the  granting  of  the  last,  most 
recent  rate  hike,  is  ignored.  Nat  only, 
therefore,  is  it  shocking  that  Blue  Cross 
and  Blue  Shield  dared  request  feuch  an 
increase,  but  equally  it  is  shocktt  g  to  me 
that  the  insurance  department  would 
grant  it  on  the  basis  of  such  a  cursory 
examination  of  the  issues  in  qu(stion. 


At  a  time  when  health  costs 


of  reach  to  many  millions  of  An  lericEins. 
I  find  this  increase  in  rates  un,  ust  and 
unfair,  let  alone  unwarranted.  I  is  high 
time,  in  my  view,  to  grant  all  Ai  lericans 
a  right  to  decent  health  at  a  reasonable 
cost. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  BE  'fTON 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSlO 

OK    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENllATIVES 


Thursday.  March  22,  19\ 
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Mrs.  ORASSO.  Mr.  Speaker 
ton  will  be  sorely  missed.  We  m0um 
pmssing  of  the  gentle  giant  of 
whose  undaunted  courage  in  pursuit 
justice  and  decency  in  an  era  of 
silence  will  be  a  living  memorial 
kind. 

Bill  Benton  served  Connecticu  . 
Nation  with  honor  and  distinction 
reflected  his  love  of  country 
sideraticHi  for  the  rights  of  people 
now    legendary    achievements 
business  community  were  matchfed 
superb  accomplishment  of  a  liljetlme 
public  service  as  Senator  from 
icut.    Ambassador    to 
champion  of  many  causes  that 
expression  to  his  concern  for 
man. 

For  those  of  us  who  worked 
remarkable  man  in  pursuit  of 
life  for  the  people  of  our  State 
tion — for  those  of  us  who  had 
tunlty  to  know  at  first  hand 
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FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  NOT  THE 

ANSWER 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  nj.TNOia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  22,  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully 
support  the  principle  of  decentralization 
of  government  and  have  maintained  that 
legitimate  States'  rights  and  home  rule 
are  the  answers  to  many  of  the  problems 
that  have  not  been  solved  by  the  massive 
Federal  bureaucracy.  An  excellent  argu- 
ment of  this  concept  has  been  made  in  an 
editorial  of  March  7,  1973.  in  the  San 
Diego  Union  which  I  insert  into  the 
Record : 

Cities  Must  Shoulder  Problems 
In  his  series  of  State  of  the  Union  mes- 
sages, President  Nixon  saved  some  of  the 
most  bitter  language  for  his  description  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  pro- 
grams that  were  supposed  to  save  decaying 
central  cities.  Many  of  these  programs  have 
resulted  in  no  more  than  "high-cost,  no- 
result  boondoggling."  he  said,  especially 
bousing  programs  which  have  turned  the 
federal  government  into  a  "nationwide 
slumlord." 

This  lies  behind  the  President's  proposal  to 
eliminate  seven  lu'ban  development  programs 
and  suspend  four  housing  programs,  replac- 
ing them  with  $2.3  billion  in  special  revenue 
sharing  funds  for  cities.  It  would  then  be 
up  to  mayors  and  city  councils  to  decide  how 
best  to  apply  these  funds  to  save  their  cities — • 
if  federal  money  is  indeed  necessary  to  save 
them. 

Resistance  to  this  new  approach  hEis  al- 
ready surfaced  in  the  form  of  a  "National  Ad 
Hoc  Housing  Coalition"  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives of  labor,  the  construction  industry 
and  social  organizations.  One  of  its  weapons 
is  the  report  of  a  congressional  committee 
headed  by  Sen.  William  Proxmire,  the  Wis- 
consin Etemocrat.  While  the  committee  is 
arguing  that  federal  housing  programs  should 
be  continued,  its  report  actually  bears  out 
the  Indictment  voiced  by  Mr.  Nixon. 

It  confirms  that  the  programs  are  afiSicted 
with  runaway  costs,  are  turning  out  housing 
units  that  are  a  building  inspector's  night- 
mare, and  have  sometimes  left  conditions  In 
slum  neighborhoods  worse  than  they  were 
before  the  federal  bulldozer  arrived.  The 
committee,  however,  thinks  the  whole  prob- 
lem can  be  solved  by  leaving  the  programs 
intact  with  "Improved  management." 

The  best  answer  to  that  lies  in  the  experi- 
ence of  former  HUD  Secretary  George  Rom- 
ney,  who  spent  four  years  trying  to  Im- 
prove the  management  of  programs  inherited 
from  the  Johnson  Administration.  He  finally 
concluded  that  the  programs  were  so  mis- 
guided in  their  concept  and  so  subject  to 
waste  and  abuse  in  their  bureaucratic  struc- 
ture that  the  government  should  abandon 
them. 

It  is  a  travesty  on  the  concept  of  urban 
renewal  to  disclocate  the  residents  of  a  neigh- 
borhood and  offer  them  shoddy  housing  at 
a  price  they  cannot  afford.  Millions  of  dollars 
have  shuffled  through  the  hands  of  lenders 


and  builders,  and  the  people  in  the  slums 
are  back  where  they  began.  Meanwhile,  the 
American  taxpayer  has  wound  up  as  landlord 
of  90,000  houses  and  apartments  either 
vacant  or  occupied  by  people  who  cannot  or 
will  not  pay  for  them. 

Mr.  Nixon's  proposals  are  not  a  penurious 
denlca  of  funds  for  improvement  of  condi- 
tions In  city  slums.  Between  federal  revenue 
sharing  and  the  improving  financial  outlook 
for  city  governments  as  a  whole,  there  are 
resources  at  hand  to  make  genuine  headway 
against  urban  blight.  The  President's  pro- 
gram would  simply  put  city  officials  In  the 
driver's  seat,  and  those  with  a  real  sense  of 
responsibility  for  what  is  happening  in  their 
own  cities  will  accept  the  offer. 


KENTUCKY'S  FOURTH  DISTRICT 
ANSWERS  QUESTIONNAIRES 


HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

OF  kenttjcky 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  22,  1973 

Mr.  SNYDER,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Febru- 
ary I  sent  out  my  annual  questionnaire 
to  the  people  I  represent  in  the  Fourth 
District  of  Kentucky.  The  response  to 
this  year's  poll  has  been  significantly 
heavier  than  in  other  years — and  this  in 
especially  striking  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  recent  congressional  redistrict- 
ing  in  Kentucky  reduced  the  population 
of  our  Fourth  District  by  about  120,000 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  questionnaire  is  one 
of  the  very  best  ways  that  the  people  I 
represent  communicate  with  me  here  in 
Congress.  I  have  now  finished  reading, 
tabulating,  and  compiling  the  answers 
to  the  questionnaire  and  I  want  to  have 
them  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
so  that  my  colleagues  here  can  have  the 
benefit  of  the  views  of  the  people  of  the 
Fourth  District  of  Kentucky  on  some  of 
the  great  issues  facing  our  Nation  today: 
Answers  in  Percent 

1.  President  Nixon  has  indicated  he  in- 
tends to  make  substantial  cuts  In  govern- 
ment spending  to  avoid  an  income  tax  in- 
crease. Do  you  favor  such  reductions  even 
if  they  affect  your  favorite  Federal  program? 
Tes,  85.6;  No,  12.8;  No  opinion,  1.6. 

2.  Would  you  favor  a  Federal  law  or  con- 
stitutional amendment  reinstltuting  Capital 
Punishment  for  certain  specified  crimes?  Ye«, 
91.1;  No,  7.4;  No  opinion,  1.5. 

3.  Do  you  favor  Federal  legislation  to 
strictly  control  strip  mining?  Yes,  82.6;  No. 
13.0;  No  opinion,  4.4. 

4.  Would  you  favor  taking  monies  set  aside 
for  highway  construction  in  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  for  use  in  urban  mass  transit? 
Yes.  48.6;  No,  49.1;  No  opinion,  2.3. 

5.  Would  you  favor  a  proposal  to  place 
more  restrictions  on  the  American  Citizen's 
right  to  own  a  gun?  Yes,  35.5;  no,  62.6;  no 
opinion,  2. 

6.  Much  has  been  said  about  "the  energy 
crisis."  Do  you  think  meeting  America's  fu- 
ture energy  demand  should  be  a  top  priority 
of  the  Congress?  Yes.  79.5;  no,  13.9;  no 
opinion,  6  6. 

7.  Do  you  favor  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  would  prohibit  the  busing  of 
school  children  to  achieve  a  racial  balance? 
Yes.  90.1;    no,   9.1;    no  opinion,  0.8. 

8.  Elementary  and  Secondary  aid  to  educa- 
tion programs  are  due  to  expire  In  1973.  Do 
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you  think  Congress  should  continue  spend- 
ing for  such  programs  on  the  Federal  level? 
Yes,  53.4;    no,  42.1;   no  opinion,  4.5. 

9.  Would  you  favor  a  system  of  Federally- 
controlled  and  funded  "child  development" 
and  "day  care"  centers  for  pre-school  Amer- 
ican chUdren?  Yes,  14.6;  no,  83.9;  no  opinion, 
1.5. 

10.  Do  you  favor  further  cuts  In  America's 
contribution  to  the  United  Nations?  Yes, 
81.1;  no,  16.1;  no  opinion  2.8. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  these  results  are 
very  important.  However,  in  light  of 
recent  events,  I  want  to  call  special  at- 
tention to  a  couple  of  them.  On  ques- 
tion No.  1,  dealing  with  reduction  of 
Federal  expenditures,  the  people  I  rep- 
resent overwhelmingly  support  the  Pres- 
ident's program  of  reducing  excessive 
spending  and  waste  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. By  an  even  larger  percentage — 
No.  2 — the  people  would  appear  to  be 
solidly  behind  the  President's  common- 
sense  call  for  a  reinstitution  of  capital 
punishment.  These  are  only  two  of  the 
responses,  but  they  provide  some  idea 
about  what  kind  of  thinking  the  people 
down  our  way  are  doing. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  study 
these  views  carefully.  Thank  you. 
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ing  and  treated  for  shock  until  an  ambulance 
arrived.  Although  seriously  injured,  the  vic- 
tim survived.  The  attending  physician  stated 
that  the  immediate  first  aid  given  by  Mr. 
Gaydos  undoubtedly  made  it  possible  for 
the  victim  to  survive  until  medical  help  was 

This  action  exemplifies  the  highest  ideal 
of  the  concern  of  one  human  being  for  an- 
other who  Is  m  distress. 
Sincerely, 

Geobge  M.  Elset. 


THE    152D    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
INDEPENDENCE    OF    GREECE 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  GAYDOS 


HON.  GUNN  McKAY 

OF  trrkH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  22.  1973 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
29  of  Isist  year,  an  extraordinary  act  of 
mercy  and  compassion  was  performed  in 
Utah.  Robert  Gaydos,  a  resident  of  Rich- 
mond, Utah,  very  probably  saved  the  life 
of  a  young  motorcyclist  through  his  im- 
mediate and  unselfish  actions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  letter  from  the 
Red  Cross  explaining  these  actions,  and 
commend  Mr.  Gaydos  for  his  compassion. 

The  letter  follows: 

The  American  National  Red  Cross, 

Washington.  D.C..  March  1. 1973. 
Hon.  Gdnn  McKay, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mb.  McKat:  I  wish  to  bring  to  your 
attention  a  noteworthy  act  of  mercy  under- 
taken by  one  of  your  constituents,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert A.  Gaydos,  RJ.D.  61,  Richmond,  Utah 
84333,  who  has  been  named  to  receive  the 
Red  Cross  Certificate  of  Merit.  This  is  the 
highest  award  given  by  the  American  Red 
Cross  to  a  person  who  saves  a  life  by  using 
skills  learned  In  a  Red  Croas  first  aid,  small 
craft,  or  water  safety  coiirse.  The  Certificate 
bears  the  signatures  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Honorary  Chairman,  and  E. 
Roland  Harrlman,  Chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
can National  Red  Cross.  Presentation  will  be 
made  through  the  Western  Electric  Company, 
Inc. 

On  April  29,  1972  Mr.  Gaydos,  who  has  been 
trained  in  Red  Cross  first  aid.  was  observing 
a  hillside  through  binoculars  and  saw  a 
young  man  on  a  motorcycle  hit  a  boulder 
and  thrown  from  his  vehicle.  Mr.  Gaydos, 
•with  a  friend.  Immediately  drove  to  the  ac- 
cident site  and  found  that  the  16-year-old 
boy  had  been  severely  Injxired.  After  sending 
for  help.  Mr.  Gaydos  gave  first  aid  for  bleed- 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  22,  1973 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  March 
25  marks  the  152d  anniversary  of  the 
day  when  the  Greeks  began  a  series  of 
uprisings  which  led  to  their  independence 
from  Turkey.  The  struggle  of  Greece  for 
independence  lasted  for  many  years  imtil 
Turkish  military  power  was  broken  by 
the  destruction  of  their  fleet  at  the  hands 
of  the  British,  the  French,  and  the  Rus- 
sians. 

Long  before  the  final  defeat  of  the  op- 
pressor and  the  ofBcial  recognition  by 
Turkey  of  Greek  sovereignty  in  1832. 
Greece  had  begim  to  plan  ahead  for  its 
well-being  as  an  independent  nation.  A 
national  assembly  met  at  Epidaurus  on 
January  1,  1922,  proclaimed  independ- 
ence and  introduced  a  constitution 
drafted  by  Alexandros  Mavrokordatos 
and  Theodoros  Negris. 

During  the  long  and  bitter  war  of  in- 
dependence, the  world  was  inspired  by 
the  indomitable  resistance  and  heroic 
dedication  of  the  Greek  patriots.  Our 
own  John  Adams  remarked: 

My  Old  imagination  is  kindling  mto  a  kind 
of  missionary  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of 
the  Greeks. 

It  was  during  the  seige  of  Missolonghi 
that  the  famous  British  poet  Lord  Byron 
lost  his  life  in  defense  of  Greek  liberty. 

During  the  next  century,  the  Greeks 
devoted  their  efforts  to  establishing  a  sta- 
ble govenmient  and  to  promoting  eco- 
nomic stability  and  social  progress.  When 
they  were  threatened  anew  with  the 
opening  of  World  War  n.  again  they 
showed  their  fierce  devotion  to  freedom 
and  independence.  On  October  28,  1940, 
Greece  rejected  the  Fascist  ultimatum  to 
surrender.  "Okhi" — "No" — was  the  Greek 
reply,  and  this  famous  response  is  re- 
membered annually  in  the  Okhi  Day 
holiday  which  celebrates  the  Greek  de- 
termination to  remain  free. 

The  end  of  World  War  n  brought  no 
respite  to  the  Greeks.  Their  coimtry  was 
devastated,  and  they  faced  a  new  threat 
within  their  borders  in  the  form  of  armed 
Communist  bands  seeking  to  overthrow 
the  government.  However,  once  more 
they  showed  courageous  determination  to 
preserve  their  liberty  at  all  costs.  The 
struggle  against  the  Communist  threat 
was   aided   substantially    by   America's 
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pledge  to  assist  the  Greek  people  in  their 
fight  against  the  communist  rebels. 

America's  pledge  became  popularly 
known  as  the  Truman  doctrine  for  it 
came  in  the  form  of  an  announcement 
on  March  12,  1947  by  former  President 
Harry  S  Truman.  At  that  time,  Truman 
noted — 

The  valor  of  Greece  .  .  .  convinces  me  that 
the  Greek  people  are  equal  to  the  task. 

In  1949,  Americas  faith  was  rewarded, 
for  hostilities  came  to  an  end  and  the 
Greek  struggle  against  the  communist 
forces  were  successfully  concluded. 

The  idea  of  democracy,  born  in  ancient 
Greece  over  2,000  years  ago,  has  prevailed 
and  has  inspired  other  nations  in  their 
struggle  against  oppression.  In  fact,  pos- 
sibly no  other  people  since  their  begin- 
nings have  given  more  to  the  world  in 
the  fields  of  thought  and  beauty  and 
practicality  than  the  Greeks.  Modem 
philosophy  was  bom  of  the  reasoning 
and  logic  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aris- 
totle. Medicine  is  indebted  to  Galen  and 
Hippocrates,  mathematics  to  EucUd  and 
Archimedes,  law  to  Nestorius,  the  arts 
to  Aeschylus.  Sophocles,  and  Euripides, 
and  poUticians  emulate  Demosthenes. 

It  is  thus  a  pleasure  to  extend  greet- 
ings to  Americans  of  Greek  descent  in 
the  11th  Congressional  District,  which 
I  take  pride  in  representing,  as  well  as 
those  in  Chicago  and  across  our  Nation 
on  the  occasion  of  their  Independence 
Day  and  to  recall  a  century  and  a  half 
of  genuine  friendship  between  the  peo- 
ple of  America  and  the  people  of  Greece. 


DAVID  GIMBEL:  NEW  YORK'S 
13TH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT'S 
SUPERCOURAGEOUS  MAN 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  22,  1973 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  many 
of  us  face  tragedy  at  some  point  in  our 
lives  there  are  few  who  need  greater 
courage  and  sensitivity  than  the  parents 
of  retarded  children.  For  them  the  com- 
monplace is  often  poignant;  normal  ex- 
pectations of  watching  their  children 
grow,  love,  marry,  and  bear  chUdren  of 
their  own  can  never  be  fulfilled. 

For  some  their  strength  is  so  firm 
that  what  are  simple  pleasures  for  most 
become  great  joys  and  minor  accom- 
plishments of  life  become  great  triumphs, 
but  the  pain  and  the  dreaming  of  might- 
have-beens  and  better  time  are  never 
completely  absent. 

David  Gimbel.  himself  the  father  of  a 
retarded  daughter,  has  written  a  poem 
which  expresses  well  both  the  strength 
and  the  heartbreak  found  in  this  exist- 
ence and  I  would  like  to  share  it  with 
my  colleagues  and  friends. 

Mr.  Gimbel 's  poem  follows: 

Last  Night  I  Dreamed,  Dear  God 
(By  David  Gimbel) 
Last  night  I  dreamed,  dear  God,  that  my 
daughter  became  a  bride. 


nas 
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And  the  boy  she  fell  In  love  with 

Ing  at  her  side. 
It  was  the  month  of  June  with  the 

scent  of  flowers. 
•Twas  a  mother's  dream  fulflUed  foi 

few  wonderful  hours. 


Ihei 


wth 


guests 
hope, 
forth 
irows,  my 


In  my  dream  I  could  plainly  see  as 

all  took  their  places. 
While  smiles  of  love,  so  filled 

adorned  the  couple's  faces. 
The  music  of  the  wedding  march  b^st 

with  peels  of  Joy, 
And  soon  they  were  to  take  their 

darling  and  her  boy. 

At  last  the  happy  moment  came,  kny  heart 

was  filled  with  pride 
As  the  boy  Just  slipped  the  ring  |ipon  the 

finger  of  his  bride. 
But   suddenly  the  spell   waa  broken  and  I 

awakened  with  a  scream. 
For  I  began  to  realize  that  this  ^ras  all  a 

dreaju. 
My  dream  bride  la  retarded  in  the  viry  flower 

of  life. 
And  never  will  she  be  a  mother  or  i  wife. 
Oh,  those  darkened,  tragic  moment^  that  fill 

a  parent's  heart  with  pain 
Have  always  remained  a  mystery  ^hat  one 

cannot  explain. 


My   face   la   wet  with   tears,  dear 

dreams  all  fade  away, 
So   this   broken-hearted   mother 

from  day  to  day. 
With  love  and  hope  that  storms 

and  skies  will  turn  to  blue. 
And  that  sometime  In  the  future 

may  all  come  true. 


TOWARD    A    FAIR    AND    EFFt 
FEDERAL  SERVICE 


Btand- 
heavenly 
the  next 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTj4tIVE8 

Thursday.  March  22.  197,' 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speakel,  for  a 
number  of  years  I  have  been  interested  in 
the  personnel  problem  in  the  executive 
branch  and  especially  at  the  Department 
of  State,  inserting  from  time  to  ttme  in- 
formation in  the  Congressional  PRkcord 
which  merits  public  attention.  Nbt  only 
is  it  vital  to  keep  unsuitable  applicants 
from  Federal  employ,  but  a  fair  siid  effi- 
cient Federal  service  demands  thkt  loyal 
and  qualified  Government  worker4  should 
not  be  made  the  target  of  unfali  treat- 
ment when  protesting  abuses  in  Qovem- 
ment. 

For  many  years  now  goverrinental 
abuses  of  all  types  have  been  theTspeclal 
target  of  Clark  MollenhofT,  the  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  investigative  rep<iter  of 
the  Des  Moines  Register,  formerly  kn  aide 
to  the  Nixon  administration  and  pres- 
ently Washington  Bureau  Chief  Tof  the 
Register.  Mr.  Mollenhoff  in  the  p^t  has 
clobbered  both  Republican  and  iDemo- 
crat  administrations  when  he  believed 
existing  abuses  merited  firm  trestment. 

Today's  Washington  Post  and  New 
York  Times  carried  an  account  of  Mr. 
MoUenhoff's  appearance  at  a  Civi  Serv- 
ice Commission  hearing  In  the  <ase  of 
A.  Ernest  Fitzgerald,  who  found  lilmself 
without  a  job  after  protesting  a  cos  t  over- 
run on  a  Government  contract.  Al  hough 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  details 
of  the  Fitzgerald  case  to  make  a  Judg- 
ment, I  believe  the  facts  should  be 
brought  to  light  in  the  interest  of  fair 
play.  This  evidently  is  precisely  what  Mr. 
Mollenhoff  sought  to  achieve  in  appear- 
ing before  the  Commission  yesterday. 

I  am  familiar,  however,  with  personnel 
problems  at  the  State  Department  and, 
here  again,  as  in  the  Fitzgerald  case,  Mr. 
Mollenhoff  has  labored  long  and  hard  to 
make  public  some  of  the  abuses  in  that 
Department.  His  column  of  March  17  in 
the  Register  is  but  the  latest  example  of 
his  efforts  in  this  area.  It  is  indeed  un- 
fortunate that  the  reporting  of  an  able 
and  forthright  newsman,  expertly  quali- 
field  in  Federal  affairs,  is  not  available  in 
some  Washington  area  newspaper.  Only 
an  improvement  toward  a  fair  and  effi- 
cient Federal  service  could  be  the  result 
of  such  an  addition. 

I  insert  at  this  point  the  three  items 
mentioned  above: 

(From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Mar.  22,  1973) 

CcrXB   SODOHT    ON   MOIXENHOFT   TESTIMONY 

(By  Anthony  Rlple) 

Washington,  March  21. — Air  Force  lawyers 
are  attempting  to  extend  the  doctrine  of 
"privileged"  communications  to  cover  a  for- 
mer White  House  aide  who  has  become  a  cen- 
tral figure  In  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
hearings  on  the  layoff  of  A.  Ernest  Fitzgerald. 

In  a  legal  brief  filed  with  Herman  D. 
Staiman,  Chief  of  the  appeals  examining 
office  of  the  commission.  Air  Force  lawyers 
seek  to  block  any  mention  of  White  House 
dealings  If  the  examiner  allows  Clark  R. 
Mollenhoff  to  testify. 

Mr.  Mollenhoff  served  as  special  counsel 
to  the  President  from  August,  1969,  to  July, 
1970.  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  lawyers,  WUlam  K. 
Sollee  and  John  Bodner  Jr.,  want  to  call  him 
as  a  witness. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  a  former  management 
analyst  with  the  Air  Force  who  was  let  go 
In  an  "economy"  move  after  he  disclosed 
huge  cost  overruns  on  the  C-5A  airplane  con- 
tract. Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  fighting  to  regain  his 
old  Job  at  the  ClvU  Service  Commission  hear- 
ing. 

"CONTIDENTIALITT"   ARGtTED 

In  a  13-page  memorandum  signed  by 
Thomas  W.  Nelson,  Eidmlnlstratlve  assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and  pre- 
sented by  Lieut.  Col.  Claude  Teagarden,  the 
Air  Force  made  clear  It  was  not  Invoking 
"executive  privilege"  but  Instead  "confiden- 
tiality of  advisory  communications." 

The  issue  of  privilege  has  become  a  much 
debated  point  in  a  series  of  clashes  this  year 
between  the  White  House  and  Congress. 

The  Air  Force  argues  that  It  Is  not  seek- 
ing executive  privilege,  which  relates  to  the 
separation  of  powers  between  the  President 
and  Congress,  but,  instead,  "the  well-estab- 
lished governmental,  privilege  to  decline  to 
produce  materials  relating  to  internal  delib- 
erations, opinions  or  recommendations  es- 
sential to  the  decisional  or  policy-making 
functions  of  the  executive  branch." 

The  Air  Force  argues  that  Mr.  MoUenhoff 
should  not  be  allowed  to  testify  anyway  since 
he  attended  some  of  the  bearings  as  a  news- 
paper reporter,  Mr.  Mollenhoff  is  Washington 
bureau  chief  for  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Register  and  Tribune. 

LAWYERS     SEEK     APPEARANCE 

Mr.  Fitzgerald's  lawyers  argue  that  they 
are  developing  evidence  as  the  case  goes 
along  and  could  not  predict  they  would 
eventually  call  Mr.  Mollenhoff.  Now  they  have 
to  call  him,  they  said,  after  three  other  wit- 
nesses they  requested  refused  to  testify  on 
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possible   White  House   Involvements  In  the 
layoff  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald. 

They  also  argue  that  the  power  to  call  a 
witness  who  may  have  heard  previous  testi- 
mony lies  with  Mr.  Staiman. 

Mr.  Mollenhoff  was  at  the  hearing  room 
this  morning  In  a  noisy,  animated  and  xm- 
scheduled  appearance. 

He  called  the  proceedings  a  "kangaroo 
coxu-t"  and  said  that  he  was  ready  to  testify. 
"Every  effort  Is  being  made  to  keep  the  facts 
from  being  put  on  the  line,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Staiman  said  that  he  was  Interrupting 
the  hearing. 

"If  the  truth  Is  an  interference,  then  I 
am  Interferrlng,"  Mr.  Mollenhoff  said. 

"If  you  don't  stop  your  Interruptions, 
I'll  have  to  ask  you  to  leave  the  room."  Mr. 
Staiman  said. 
Mr.  Mollenhoff  left  a  short  time  later. 
"It  appeared  to  be  a  hearing  that  was 
avoiding  the  truth,"  he  said  later.  "It  Is 
the  most  peculiar  effort  to  extend  execu- 
tive privilege  to  someone  who  doesn't  want 
It." 

The  hearing  has  lasted  18  days — 12  of 
them  in  public  sessions — over  the  last  two 
years. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  contends  that  he  was  not 
let  go  In  an  economy  move  but  dismissed 
because  he  had  made  the  cost  overruns 
public. 

Mr.  Staiman  said  that  he  would  rule  In 
the  next  few  days  on  whether  Mr.  Mollen- 
hoff can  testify. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  22,  1973) 

FITZGERALD  F^ING  HEARING  StIRS  MOLLENHOIT 
OUTBtTRST 

( By  Lawrence  Feinberg ) 
Clark  R.  Mollenhoff.  a  former  aide  to 
President  Nixon  who  later  returned  to  being 
a  reporter,  interrupted  a  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission hearing  yesterday  with  charges  that 
It  was  a  "kangaroo  court"  trying  to  "bar 
the  truth"  about  the  firing  of  Pentagon 
management  analyst  A.  Ernest  Fitzgerald. 

Despite  requests  by  the  hearing  examiner 
that  he  be  quiet.  Mollenhoff  stood  up  several 
times  In  the  audience  of  the  hearing  room, 
and  demanded  that  he  be  allowed  to  testify. 
When  the  examiner.  Herman  D.  Staiman, 
threatened  to  ask  him  to  leave,  MoUenhoff 
declared  loudly : 

"I'm  only  trying  to  get  the  truth  on  the 
record." 

Then  he  picked  up  a  thick  briefcase  and 
strode  out  the  door,  trailed  by  a  wire  service 
reporter. 

Fitzgerald  is  seeking  reinstatement  to  the 
Job  he  lost  with  the  Air  Force  after  telling 
Congress  about  a  $2  billion  cost  overrun  on 
the  C-5A  airplane. 

Mollenhoff,  a  long-time  member  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  The  Des  Moines  Reg- 
ister and  Tribune,  served  as  a  special  counsel 
to  Mr.  Nixon  In  1969  and  1970.  He  svun- 
moned  Air  Force  officials  to  his  White  House 
office  in  November,  1969,  after  Fitzgerald  was 
dropi>ed  from  his  Job. 

Last  week  lawyers  for  Fitzgerald  made 
public  several  recent  letters  from  Mollenhoff 
to  Mr.  Nixon  and  White  House  Counsel  John 
Dean  m. 

The  letters  said  Fitzgerald  had  been 
"brutally  mistreated."  Mollenhoff  said  in  In- 
terviews that  he  wrote  them  as  part  of  an 
unsuccessful  effort  to  persuade  Mr.  Nixon  to 
have  Fitzgerald  rehired. 

Two  weeks  ago,  lawyers  for  Fitzgerald 
asked  that  Mollenhoff  be  allowed  to  testify 
at  the  Civil  Service  Commission  hearing.  Air 
Force  lawyers  objected. 

At  the  beginning  of  yesterday's  hearing, 
Staiman  announced  that  he  had  not  yet 
decided  whether  to  aUow  Mollenhoff  to  tes- 
tify, because  he  had  Just  received  legal  briefs 
on  the  matter. 
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In  Its  memo,  the  Air  Force  contended  that 
since  Mollenhoff  had  been  at  several  previ- 
ous hearings,  his  appearance  as  a  witness 
would  violate  the  normal  Judicial  rule 
against  testimony  by  persons  who  have  heard 
others  testify. 

The  memo  added  that  Mollenhoff  also 
should  not  be  allowed  to  testify  about  what 
he  learned  as  a  White  House  staffer  because 
of  "the  confidentiality  of  advisory  conversa- 
tions Involving  the  White  House  staff." 

It  cited  a  string  of  legal  decisions  to  sup- 
port Its  position,  and  said  this  "executive 
prlvUege"  Is  needed  to  encourage  "full  and 
frank  discussion  .  .  .  within  the  executive 
branch." 

Yesterday  Fitzgerald's  lawyer,  John  C. 
Bodner  Jr.,  said  MoUenhoff  would  tell  all  he 
knew  about  Fitzgerald's  firing  "without  In- 
voking executive  privilege."  Then,  despite 
Stalman's  announcement  that  he  had  not 
yet  decided  whether  to  allow  MoUenhoff's 
testimony,  the  lawyer  called  on  him  to  8|>eak. 

MoUenhoff,  heavy-set  and  6  foot  4,  rose 
In  the  front  row  of  the  audience  and  de- 
clared, "This  Is  a  kangaroo  court.  Every 
effort  Is  being  made  to  prevent  the  facta 
being  put  on  the  line." 

The  soft-8p<Aen  Staiman  reprimanded 
Bodner  and  MoUenhoff  for  "this  public  In- 
terference" with  ClvU  Service  hearings, 
which,  until  a  coiort  ruling  obtained  by 
Fitzgerald,  had  always  been  closed. 

"If  the  truth  Is  an  Interference,"  Mollen- 
hoff responded  loudly,  "then  I'm  Interfer- 
ing." 

After  Mollenhoff  left  the  room.  Air  Force 
Col.  James  D.  Pewltt,  the  only  witness  of 
the  day.  refuaed  to  say  whether  he  met  with 
Mollenhoff  about  the  Fitzgerald  case  In  the 
White  House.  He  said  his  refusal  was  based 
on  executive  privilege. 

Several  weeks  ago,  at  an  earlier  session 
of  the  hearing,  Air  Force  Secretary  Robert  C. 
Seamans  Jr.  said  he  decided  to  abolish  Fitz- 
gerald's Job  as  part  of  a  staff  reorganization 
because  Fitzgerald  had  completed  the  work 
he  was  hired  to  do. 

Fitzgerald  contends  that  he  was  dismissed 
because  of  his  disclosure  about  the  C-6A. 

[From  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Mar.  17, 1973] 

CoMPiAiNTs  ON  Nominee  Not  Probed — 

Senators  Indifferent  to  Charges 

(By  Clark  Mollenhoff) 

Washington,  D.C. — The  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  virtually  ignored 
"the  most  serious  charges"  against  Deputy 
Undersecretary  of  State  WUUam  P.  Macomber 
In  giving  tentative  approval  to  his  nomina- 
tion as  an  ambassador. 

The  serious  charges  Include  condoning 
perjury,  falsification  of  records,  arbitrary 
treatment  of  Foreign  Service  officers  and 
personal  misrepresentations  of  the  facts  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  members  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  charges  have  been  leveled  by  top  offi- 
cers of  the  American  Federation  of  Govern- 
ment Employees  (AFGE).  the  largest  federal 
employe  union,  in  and  by  present  and  former 
Foreign  Service  officers. 

Macomber  has  been  In  charge  of  personnel 
administration  at  the  State  Department  the 
last  four  years. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  not  even  questioned  Macomber  imder 
oath  on  the  charges  made  or  reiterated  earlier 
this  week  and  Chairman  J.  WlUlam  Ful- 
brlght  (Dem..  Ark.)  says  It  "would  be  an 
exercise  in  futility,  because  the  committee 
members  don't  really  care." 

"I  suppose  I  could  have  the  staff  Investi- 
gate the  charges  and  could  call  Macomber 
In  for  questioning,  but  I'm  tired  of  being 
a  one-man  opposition  to  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration nominations  and  policies,"  Pul- 
bright  said. 
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Instead  of  the  committee  members  being 
upset  about  the  charges  against  Macomber 
made  by  AFGE  and  Foreign  Service  officers. 
Fulbrlght  said,  "Macomber  comes  In  here 
with  the  best  sponsors  possible — Senator 
(Mike)  Mansfield,  the  majority  leader,  and 
Senator  (George)  Aiken  (Rep.,  Vt.),  the 
senior  Republican  member  of  the  committee. 
"big  reception" 

"Senator  Aiken  Is  even  planning  a  big  re- 
ception for  Macomber  to  celebrate  his  con- 
firmation." 

AFGE  President  Clyde  M.  Webber  said  he 
cannot  understand  why  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  paid  so  little  attention  to 
the  charges  against  Macomber.  He  noted  that 
various  Foreign  Service  officers  have  given 
testimony  setting  out  the  evidence  of  perjury 
In  various  hearings,  of  wide-scale  falsifica- 
tion of  records  and  of  misrepresentations  and 
allegations  on  Macomber's  Indirect  and  direct 
Involvement. 

Xavler  M.  Vela,  president  of  Local  1534  of 
AFGE,  Bruce  N.  Gregory,  president  of  the 
AFGE  Foreign  Affairs  CouncU,  and  Bernard 
Wlesman,  president  of  the  local  that  has 
Jurisdiction  In  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
are  the  "responsible  officers"  who  signed  a 
bUl  of  particulars  against  Macomber,  Webber 
said. 

"To  our  knowledge,  although  a  number  of 
grievance  determinations  have  established 
Instances  of  Improper  If  not  Ulegal  actions 
by  managers  or  supervisors,  none  of  those 
persons  responsible  has  been  reprimanded  or 
otherwise  held  accountable,"  the  blU  of  par- 
ticulars stated. 

"0\ir  concern,  one  that  we  hope  the  Senate 
shares.  Is  that  Just  as  employes  are  subject 
to  disciplinary  actions  and  poor  performance 
ratings,  management  he  held  accountable  for 
Its  mistakes,"  the  statement  said. 

The  more  specific  charges  have  been  made 
by  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Thomas,  widow  of  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  who  committed  suicide 
after  being  "selected  out"  on  the  basis  of 
erroneous  filing  of  records,  and  by  former 
Foreign  Service  officer  John  Hemenway. 

Hemenway  has  accused  Macomber  of  con- 
doning perjury  and  rigging  the  procedvires 
against  him,  as  well  as  permitting  false  docu- 
ments to  be  circulated  to  misrepresent  his 
case. 

Mrs.  Thomas  alleged  perjury,  condoning 
perjury,  falsifying  documents  and  misrepre- 
sentation to  Congress. 

OTHER  cases 

John  Harter,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  and 
and  economist,  charged  that  Macomber  per- 
sonally Intervened  In  his  case  and  caused 
him  to  be  Illegally  selected  out.  The  hearing 
he  obtained  over  Macomber's  objections  re- 
sulted In  his  reinstatement  and  a  promo- 
tion. 

Harter  provided  documents  to  the  commit- 
tee that  he  said  establish  and  corroborate 
Macomber's  Illegal  and  Improper  role.  How- 
ever, the  committee  staff  reviewed  them 
only  casually  and  indicated  to  Harter  that 
they  would  not  be  Included  In  the  printed 
record  but  would  be  "on  file  with  the  com- 
mittee." He  also  charged  that  Macomber 
made  misrepresentations  to  the  secretary  of 
state  and  to  Congress  on  his  case. 

Allison  Palmer,  a  female  Foreign  Service 
officer,  alleged  sex  discrimination  prevented 
her  from  being  promoted.  She  charged  that 
Macomber,  who  was  the  equal  opportunities 
officer  for  the  State  Department,  conspired 
against  her  to  permit  removal  of  documents 
from  her  file  that  would  have  clearly  es- 
tablished discrimination. 

Miss  Palmer  Is  currently  Involved  in  lltlga- 
charglng  that  Macomber  was  personally  re- 
sponsible for  attempting  to  destroy  her 
career. 

Carl  Marcy,  chief  of  staff  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  said  he  is  aware  of  the 
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serious  nature  of  the  charges  leveled  against 
Macomber  and  Is  aware  various  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officers  have  submitted  documentation 
they  contend  substantiates  their  charges. 

Marcy  said  he  is  also  aware  that  the  pro- 
test agains  Macomber's  nomination  by  the 
AFGE  Is  unprecedented,  but  "I  only  do 
what  the  committee  tells  me  to  do  and  none 
of  my  17  bosses  has  Indicated  that  they  want 
Macomber  called  and  questioned  under 
oath." 

Marcy  acknowledged  that  "Bill  Macomber 
Is  a  good  friend  of  mine,  but  I  would  direct 
an  Investigation  If  that  Is  what  the  commit- 
tee wants." 

MANSFIELD   GONE 

Majority  Leader  Mansfield,  who  delivered 
what  Pulbright  called  "practically  an  eu- 
logy on  Mr.  Macomber,"  was  out  of  the 
city  Friday  and  unavailable  for  explanation 
of  his  views  on  the  charges  against  Ma- 
comber. 

Senator  Aiken  said  that  he  didn't  know 
"exactly  what  the  charges  agains  Macomber 
are"  and  he  hadn't  read  the  communica- 
tions from  the  AFGE. 

"All  I  know  Is  that  some  of  these  same 
complaints  about  Mr.  Macomber  have  been 
kicking  around  for  months  and  years  and 
are  old  hat  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,"  Aiken 
said. 

He  said  he  didn't  know  whether  Macomber 
had  been  questioned  In  detail  on  the  specific 
charges  raised  by  Hemenway,  Thomas,  Harter 
and  Palmer,  but  added:  "I  listened  to  the 
charges  by  Hemenway  and  the  others,  and 
the  staff  didn't  point  anything  out  In  par- 
ticular. In  that  committee  we  rely  heavily 
upon  the  staff  to  call  our  attention  to  what's 
Important." 

Senator  Gale  McGee  (Dem.,  Wyo.)  said  he 
knew  the  AFGE  to  be  a  responsible  organiza- 
tion and  viewed  the  charges  "to  be  serloiis. 
If  true." 

"We've  been  over  all  of  this  many  times 
and  never  resolved  anything  as  to  who  was 
responsible  for  the  wrongdoing,"  McGee  said. 
"We've  questioned  Macomber  on  some  of 
this  and  the  staff  has  talked  to  him  about  It." 

"I  got  the  Impression  that  the  staff  didn't 
think  much  of  the  charges  and  that  It  was 
all  pretty  vague."  McGee  said. 

Senator  Hugh  Scott  (Rep..  Pa.),  the  Sen- 
ate Republican  leader  and  a  member  of  the 
committee,  said  he  was  "only  vaguely  fami- 
liar" with  the  AFGE  charges  and  testimony 
of  Foreign  Service  officers. 

"LITTLE  TO  SAT" 

"We  on  the  minority  side  have  little  to  say 
about  how  things  run  in  that  committee  and 
we  wait  for  the  chairman  to  direct  the  staff 
to  Investigate,"  Scott  said.  "I  don't  know  the 
merits  of  the  case  and  if  I  did  it  wouldn't 
make  any  difference  because  the  majority 
party  rules." 

AFGE  President  Webber  said  that  he  plans 
to  write  another  shorter,  more  pungent  letter 
setting  out  the  case  against  Macomber  that 
will  be  delivered  to  all  of  the  members  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  "and  per- 
haps to  all  members  of  the  Senate." 


HEALTH  CARE.  WHILE  NOT  IDEAL, 
IS  STILL  THE  BEST 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  22.  1973 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  recent  attention  that  has  been  di- 
rected toward  our  Nation's  veterans  hos- 
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pltals,  I  would  like  to  share  an  article 
that  appeared  in  the  Febraury  28  edition 
of  the  Johnson  City  Press  Chronicle 
about  the  fine  VA  hospital  in  my  con- 
gressional district  in  Tennessee,  «nd  Di- 
rector Russell's  comments  before  the 
Johnson  City  Rotary  Club : 

Health  Carb,  While  Not  Ideal,  Is  ^rnx 
"the  Best" 

Health  care  In  general,  and  In  Vetetan  Ad- 
ministration hospitals  In  particular,  '  ras  dis- 
cussed at  the  Rotary  Club  yesteiday  by 
Robert  Russell,  director  at  Mo\intali.  Home. 

Russell  said  that  health  care  In  the 
United  States,  while  far  from  IdealJ  Is  still 
the  best  In  the  world. 

He  spoke  of  rising  costs  in  hospltjals  and 
said  most  of  the  Increase  has  cone  from 
higher  pay  for  employes,  not  docto -s'  fees. 
He  said  the  American  public  demands  "the 
best,"  and  then  is  required  to  pay  for  jt. 

The  speaker  said  that  from  1960 
medical  prices  jumped  almost  twice 
as  other  commodities.  He  said  that 
pital    business    is    one    of    the 
America. 

Russell  said  the  Veterans 
operates  the  largest   chain  of  hospitals 
the  world.  He  reminded  the  club 
are  30  million  living  veterans  In  the 
States  today,  and  that  the  nation  owf  s 
all  the  health  care  they  need. 

He  said  that  at  Mountain  Home 
age  patient  cost  per  day  in  the  ho^ital 
$47.34.  He  noted  the  sctde  decreases 
tlents  in  nursing  care  for  the  elderly 
in  the  domiciliary. 

Russell  said  Mountain  Home  has 
pact   on   the   economy  of   this  area, 
that  $10.5  mUllon  is  paid   in  salarlei 
not  counting  items  purchased  such 
and  medications. 

During  a  question  and  answer  perl<^ 
sell  said  he  could  conceive  no  finer 
tlon  than  that  which  would  result  f^om 
Joining  of  Mountain  Home  and  East 
see  State  University  in  operation  of 
cal  school  here. 
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JERRY  VOORHIS  ON  CONQtES- 
SIONAL  POWER 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALD 


or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Thursday.  March  22,  1973 


REPRESENTAT IVES 


Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  dver  25 
years  ago,  in  a  relatively  unknown  dis- 
trict of  southern  California,  the  career 
of  today's  best  known  public  flgvire  be- 
gan. In  1946,  Richard  M.  Nixon  defeated 
Jerry  Voorhis  for  the  congressional  seat 
that  Mr.  Voorhis  had  held  for  10  years. 
Since  that  time,  we  all  know  what  hap- 
pened to  Mr.  Nixon.  But  what  about 
Jerry  Voorhis?  Although  not  in  th  e  pub- 
lic eye,  Mr.  Voorhis  has  remained  active 
and  interested  in  the  affairs  of  h|s  gov- 
ernment. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  f ron  i  Jerry 
which  expressed  his  grave  concern  over 
the  actions  of  his  long  ago  opponent. 
The  aggrandizement  of  power  )y  the 
executive  branch  has  been  increas  ng  too 
rapidly,  especially  since  President  Nixon 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

has  been  In  office.  He  is  also  fearful  that 
the  fine  institution  in  which  he  once 
served,  the  U.S.  Congress,  has  lost,  and 
may  never  regain  the  power  expressly 
granted  it  by  the  Founding  Fathers  in 
the  U.S.  Constitution. 

There  is  only  one  way  that  the  Con- 
gress can  ever  maintain  or  regain  the 
power  it  is  rapidly  losing.  It  cannot  wait 
for  the  Supreme  Court  to  take  action.  It 
cannot  rely  upon  the  people  for  action. 
And  it  certainly  cannot  let  the  executive 
branch  determine  its  role.  We  must  act 
on  our  own,  and  we  must  act  now.  If  we 
want  our  power  returned  to  the  legisla- 
tive brsmch  of  Govenunent,  we  must 
cease  our  ambivalence  and  make  a  strong, 
concerted  eflfort  to  make  sure  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  does  not  and  and  cannot  vir- 
tually repeal  the  laws  enacted  by  Con- 
gress through  his  actions.  We  must  make 
sure  that  President  Nixon  does  not  rele- 
gate Congress  to,  as  Mr.  Voorhis  states, 
"virtual  impotence." 

In  his  letter,  Jerry  Voorhis  mentions 
that  the  Members  of  Congress  realize 
much  of  what  he  says.  If  only  that  were 
true.  If  only  all  of  my  colleagues  recog- 
nized the  ineffective  power  of  this  gov- 
ernmental institution,  and  would  gather 
together  to  assure  that  Congress  retains 
its  rightful  role.  To  my  colleagues  who 
are  wavering,  who  are  unsure  of  the 
stand  they  should  take,  and  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  who  are  imcertain  as  to 
whom  they  should  support  in  this  chal- 
lenge, I  give  you  the  words  of  a  man 
who  inadvertently  started  the  political 
life  of  the  President  who  is  now  attempt- 
ing to  drain  our  power  away. 

The  letter  follows: 

Claremont.  Calif., 

February  5,  1973. 

Dear  Congressman  Waldie:  Please  excuse 
the  fact  that  this  letter  is  mimeographed. 
I  am  sending  it  to  many  members  and  could 
not  afford  to  do  that  in  other  form. 

The  American  Revolution  was  fought  to 
overcome  the  arbitrary  actions  of  the  British 
King.  The  Constitution  was  formed  with  a 
deliberate  purpose  of  preventing  the  Presi- 
dent from  ever  exercising  power  similar  to 
that  of  a  monarch  against  which  the  Revolu- 
tion had  been  fought. 

Our  country  stands  today  in  Imminent 
danger  of  subversion  of  our  constitution  form 
of  government.  The  President  Is  seeking  In 
the  most  flagrant  and  arrogant  fashion  to 
relegate  the  Congress  to  a  position  of  virtual 
impotence.  He  is  concentrating  all  decision- 
making power  In  his  own  hands  and  those  of 
his  secretly  operating  White  House  staff 
which  is  immune  even  to  Congressional  In- 
quiry. To  quote  Mr.  Ehrllchman.  a  chief  ad- 
visor to  the  President.  "There  shouldn't  be  a 
lot  of  leeway  in  following  the  President's 
policies.  It  should  be  like  a  corporation,  where 
when  the  chief  executive  says  Jump,  the 
staff  only  asks  how  high." 

Congress  is  falsely  accused  by  the  President 
of  being  responsible  for  the  deficits  of  recent 
years  and  of  being  a  "spend-thrlft."  But  in 
his  address  to  the  Democratic  caucus,  Sena- 
tor Mansfield  presented  the  fact  that  In  the 
four  years  of  Mr.  Nixon's  first  term,  the  Con- 
gress appropriated  some  $20  billion  less  than 
Mr.  Nixon  asked  for,  and  that  in  the  current 
year  alone  the  Congress  has  cut  some  $5  bil- 
lion from  Mr.  Nixon's  requested  war  appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  Nixon's  declaration,  even  as  he  signed 
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It  into  law,  that  he  would  pay  no  attention 
to  the  Mansfield  Amendment  for  the  fixing  of 
a  date  for  withdrawal  of  American  troops 
from  Vietnam,  and  thus  violate  the  law  of 
the  U.S.,  was  one  instance.  His  recent  im- 
pounding of  more  than  half  of  the  funds 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  cleaning  the 
waters  of  America  after  that  legislation  had 
been  passed  by  overwhelming  majorities  over 
his  veto,  is  an  equally  flagrant  instance. 
His  virtual  unilateral  declaration  of  war 
against  Cambodia  is  another  one. 

But  we  are  now  confronted,  in  the  actions 
taken  by  Mr.  Nixon  during  the  Christmas 
holidays  and  In  his  budget  proposals,  with  no 
less  than  a  sweeping  attempt,  by  arbitrary 
executive  action  to  reverse  and  effectively 
repeal  vast  areas  of  laws  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. In  practically  every  case  the  programs 
to  be  destroyed,  if  Mr.  Nixon  has  his  way,  are 
those  which  benefit  the  average  citizens  and 
the  poor  citizens  of  this  country. 

The  order  to  increase  the  rate  of  interest 
on  rural  electric  loans  to  cooperatives  will 
simply  have  the  effect  of  compelling  many  of 
those  cooperatives  to  sell  out  to  the  private 
power  companies.  The  incredible  cessation  of 
the  soil  and  water  conservation  programs  and 
the  curtailment  of  disaster  loans  to  farmers 
as  well  as  the  heartless  proposal  to  abolish 
the  school  milk  program,  constitute  a  threat 
to  our  natural  resources,  an  attack  on  our 
farmers,  and  deprivation  of  our  needy  school 
children.  Head  Start  is  no  longer  to  be 
funded.  Medicare  hospitalization  is  to  cost 
the  older  people  about  twice  what  It  formerly 
did.  And  all  housing  programs  which  might 
benefit  lower  income  people,  are  to  be  discon- 
tinued. Even  funds  for  the  Mental  Health 
Center  program,  one  of  the  nation's  greatest 
needs,  are  to  be  almost  shut  off  If  Congress 
permits  Mr.  Nixon  to  have  his  way. 

It  is  no  surprise  that  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  is  to  be  dismantled.  Or  that 
what  was  once  to  be  a  war  against  poverty 
In  the  U.S..  is  to  be  turned  Into  a  war  against 
the  poor.  With  crime  on  an  alarming  In- 
crease among  young  people,  the  promising 
Juvenile  Delinquent  Prevention  Program  re- 
cently enacted  by  the  Congress,  is  apparently 
not  to  be  funded  at  all. 

All  this  Is  proposed  on  the  excuse  that  It  Is 
"necessary  in  order  to  prevent  an  increase 
in  taxation"  and  on  the  further  excuse  that 
many  of  these  programs  have  been  "fail- 
ures." The  first  excuse  is  utterly  invalid  In 
light  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Nixon's  budget 
calls  for  an  increase  of  $4  billion  In  the  ap- 
propriations for  war.  This  despite  all  the 
fanfare  about  the  agreement  signed  in  Mos- 
cow with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  ending  of 
the  American  participation  in  the  war  la 
Vietnam. 

The  second  excuse  is  equally  ridiculous. 
Head  Start  htw  not  been  a  failure  from  a 
point  of  view  of  millions  of  little  children. 
The  Soil  Conservation  program  has  not  been 
a  failure  but  a  program  vital  to  our  country's 
future.  The  Rural  Electrification  program  has 
been  one  of  the  outstanding  successes  of 
recent  years.  Medicare  can  hardly  be  called  a 
failure.  The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion program  has  not  even  been  allowed  to 
start.  There  have  been  scandals  in  connec- 
tion with  some  of  the  housing  programs  but 
this  Is  not  the  fault  of  those  programs  but  of 
their  mal-admlnistration.  Had  Mr.  Nixon  pro- 
posed the  revival  of  the  202  program  for  low 
Interest  loans  for  Senior  citizens,  and  of  221 
(d)(3)  below  market  rate  program  for  low 
cost  housing  to  replace  sections  235  and  236, 
his  proposal  might  make  some  sense.  But  his 
administration  had  already  virtually  ended 
those  two  programs. 

The  obvious  reason  for  this  unbelievable 
attack  by  the  president  against  all  these  pro- 
grams and  many  more  not  mentioned  in  this 
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letter,  is  not  that  they  have  faUed  but  that 
they  were  started  by  an  administration  other 
than  Mr.  Nixon's. 

With  respect  to  taxation  the  problem 
arises  because  of  the  multi-blUion  dollar 
reductions  In  corporation  taxes  upon  which 
Mr.  Nixon  has  Insisted  and  some  of  which 
he  unUaterally  Initiated.  It  arises  because 
the  refusal  of  the  Nixon  administration  to 
support  the  closing  of  tax  lo<^  holes  and 
the  raising  of  funds  from  those  best  able  to 
pay.  It  arises  because  of  the  stiU  existing 
gross  Inequity  represented  by  the  heavy  taxa- 
tion of  earned  tacome  and  the  relatively 
light  taxation  and  unearned  income. 

The  issue  Is  not  between  a  president  who 
wants  to  save  money  and  a  congress  which 
wants  to  spend  it.  Neither  is  the  issue  be- 
tween a  spending  limit  and  no  such  limit. 
For  congress  can  Impose  its  own  limit  when- 
ever such  action  seems  necessary.  The  issue 
is  between  a  president  who  wants  to  spend 
money  for  military  extravagances  and  a  con- 
gress that  wants  to  spend  it  for  social  pro- 
grams helpful  to  the  American  pe<^le.  The 
still  deeper  Issue  U  whether  or  not  the  posi- 
tion of  the  congress  of  the  U.S.  Is  to  remain 
as  the  constitution  provides  it  to  be,  whether 
the  congress  is  to  retain  control  of  the  na- 
tion's purse  strings,  and  whether  or  not  the 
executive  U  to  be  permitted  to  virtually  re- 
peal laws  enacted  by  the  congress.  Unless  the 
congress  stands  up  and  fights  now  for  its 
very  place  in  the  American  government,  we 
shall,  soon  see  our  country  ruled  by  a  form 
of  government  which  shall  be  nameless  here, 
but  which  is  a  far  cry  from  "government  by 
and  for  the  people." 

The  challenge  laid  down  by  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration to  the  effect  that  unless  the 
congress  obeys  the  president's  will,  he  will 
freeze  unlimited  funds  appropriated  by  the 
congress,  constitutes  "executive  blackmail." 
The  congress  should  meet  this  challenge 
headon,  suid  I  am  confident  the  American 
people  will  support  their  direct  representa- 
tives if  they  do  so. 

I  fully  realize  that  all  I  have  written  in 
this  inexcusably  long  epistle  is  far  better 
known  by  the  members  of  congress  than 
by  me. 

But  as  a  deeply  concerned  citizen,  who 
loves  his  country  deeply,  I  could  not  live 
with  myself  if  I  did  not  speak  out  In  defense 
of  the  American  structure  of  government 
and  of  the  congn'ess  in  which  I  was  once 
privileged  to  serve. 
Sincerely, 

Jerbt  Voorhis, 
Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 1937-47. 


SOCIAL  SERVICES  RULE  REVERSAL 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

of  tLLDTOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  20,  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  the  admin- 
istration on  abandoning  its  proposed 
regulation  to  prohibit  the  use  of  private, 
charitable  contributions  as  local  match- 
ing money  in  obtaining  Federal  social 
services  funds.  This  seed  money  from  the 
private  sector  has  proved  to  be  a  most 
valuable  element  in  providing  necessary 
social  services  for  the  needy  and  more- 
over has  demonstrated  the  viability  and 
advisability  of  forging  a  public-private 
partnership  for  worthwhile  social  ends. 
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I  am  also  encouraged  to  other  changes 
in  the  proposed  social  services  regula- 
tions before  they  are  finalized.  I  think  we 
must  be  especially  cautious  in  tighten- 
ing up  this  program  which  had  gotten 
out  of  hand  so  that  we  do  not  precipitate 
new  social  problems  that  will  come  back 
to  haunt  us.  I  particularly  have  in  mind 
the  potential  elimination  of  day  care  cen- 
ters now  used  by  working  mothers.  If 
we  force  these  mothers  to  seek  more 
costly  child  care  services  elsewhere,  they 
may  well  conclude  that  they  are  better 
off  going  on  welfare;  and  the  subsequent 
cost  to  the  public  will  be  manifold  any 
savings  which  may  accrue  from  the  new 
regulations.  When  I  sup^wrted  the  ad- 
ministration's   family    assistance    plan 
in  the  last  two  Congresses,  I  was  strongly 
committed  to  the  concept  of  income  sup- 
plements for  the  working  poor  as  a  means 
to  keep  them  on  the  work  rolls  and  off 
the  welfare  rolls.  This  same  philosophy 
should  guide  us  with  respect  to  social 
services  for  the  working  poor,  and  cen- 
tral to  this  is  the  provision  of  day  care 
services  for  working  mothers.  I  hope  the 
administration  will  give  this  matter  spe- 
cial attention  in  its  review  and  reconsid- 
eration of  the  proposed  regulations.  At 
this  point  I  include  an  article  from  the 
March  15  New  York  Times,  "More  Funds 
Seen  for  Social  Uses." 
The  article  follows: 
IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  15, 1973] 
More  Ptmns  Seen  for  Social  Uses 
(By  Marjorie  Hunter) 
Washington,    March    14.— Responding    to 
mounting  protests,  the  Nixon  Administration 
backed  down  at  least  part  way  today  from 
earlier  plans  to  trim  Federal  outlays  for  state 
and  local  social  services. 

The  Administration's  retreat  was  disclosed 
by  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  as  he  under- 
went questioning  before  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee. ^    .   .  ,. 

Mr.  Weinberger  said  that  the  Administra- 
tion had  now  decided  to  abandon  a  pro- 
posed rule  that  would  have  prohibited  pri- 
vate, charitable  contributions  from  being 
used  In  whole  or  In  part  as  local  matching 
money  by  states  and  localities  applying  for 
Federal  funds  for  social  services. 

The  Secretary  also  said  that  other  pro- 
posed regulations— described  by  critics  as 
both  regressive  and  self-defeating— would 
be  reviewed  "sympathetically"  during  the 
weeks  ahead  before  final  action  is  taken. 

The  Administration's  stand  coincided  with 
a  move  by  bipartisan  groups  in  both  houses 
of  Congress  to  nullify,  through  legislation 
Introduced  today,  proposed  H.E.W.  regula- 
tions that  they  say  would  force  thousands 
of  working  poor  onto  the  already  overcrowded 
welfare  rolls. 


jAvrrs  IS  OPPOSED 

Senator  Jacob  K.  Javlts,  Republican  of  New 
York,  one  of  the  principal  sponsors  of  the 
Senate  bill,  complained  that  the  proposed 
regulations  would  seriously  Jeopardize  New 
York's  social  services. 

Describing  the  bill  as  "legislative  guid- 
ance," Senator  Javlts  noted  that  H.E.W.  "has 
given  notice  there  will  be  regulation  changes. 
We,  In  turn,  are  giving  notice  we  wUl  nullify 
those  regulations.  Now,  we're  even." 

Joining  Senator  Javlts  in  cosponsoring  the 
Senate  bill  were  Senator  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
Democrat  of  Minnesota,  and  some  40  other 
Senators  of  both  parties.  Identical  leglsla- 
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tlon  was  offered  In  the  House  by  Representa- 
tive Ogden  R.  Reid,  Democrat  of  Westchester, 
and  a  bipartisan  coalition  of  76  other  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Under  present  law.  state  and  local  social 
services— including  day  care,  treatment  of 
alcoholics  employment,  foster  care,  famUy 
planning,  health  and  legal  aid— are  provided 
under  a  funding  formula  of  75  per  cent  Fed- 
eral and  25  per  cent  state  or  local. 

the  proposed  beottlations 
Among  the  proposed  regulations,  an- 
nounced a  month  ago,  are  rtUes  designed  to 
narrow  the  types  of  services  that  states  and 
localities  must  offer;  eliminate  strict  Federal 
requirements  for  licensing  of  day  care  fa- 
cilities; prohibit  states  and  localities  from 
having  donated  space,  equipment  or  other 
"In  kind"  services  from  being  considered 
part  of  the  25  per  cent  local  matching  share; 
and  virtually  eliminate  such  social  services 
as  chUd  day  care  for  the  working  poor. 

■These  proposed  regulations  constitute  Im- 
poundment by  red  tape,"  Senator  Mondale 
said.  "They  could  cost  the  states  and  cities 
at  least  $l-bUllon." 

Senator  Javlts,  noting  that  "New  York  al- 
ready took  a  great  beating  "  when  Congress 
Imposed  a  $2.5-bUllon  ceUlng  last  year  on 
spending  for  social  services,  termed  the  new 
rules  as  "adding  Insult  to  Injury." 

Senator  Javlts  pointed  out  that  about  half 
the  famUles  now  receiving  some  form  of 
social  services  aid  In  New  York  were  not  on 
the  welfare  rolls  and  that  most  of  these  per- 
sons would  no  longer  be  eligible  for  aid. 

He  said  that  thousands  of  working 
mothers,  whose  Jobs  are  dependent  on  the 
avaUabUlty  of  day  care  centers  for  their  chU- 
dren,  might  have  to  quit  their  Jobs  and  go  on 
w6ir&rc. 

Representative  Reld  said  that  under  the 
proposed  regulations,  30,000  of  New  York 
States  66.000  older  persons  now  recelvtag 
social  services  would  become  ineligible.  He 
also  said  that  the  state  would  lose  $27-mU- 
llon  of  the  $32-mllllon  now  received  for 
foster  care;  and  that  more  than  a  third  of 
the  52,000  children  now  in  day  care  pro- 
grams would  become  ineligible. 
lower  figure  sought 
WhUe  Congress  Imposed  a  $2.5-biUlon  ceU- 
lng on  spending  for  social  services,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  asked  for  Just  $1.8-bUlon 
for  the  fiscal  year  starting  July  1. 

Appearing  before  a  Senate  subcommittee 
on  government  operations.  Mr.  Weinberger 
was  repeatedly  asked  today  by  Senator  Ed- 
mond  S.  Muskie  of  Maine  and  Senator  Law- 
ton  ChUes  of  Florida,  both  Democrats,  why 
the   Administration  had   sought  only   H.S- 

Mr.  Weinberger  replied  that  the  lower  fig- 
ure was  based  on  state  estimates  of  the 
amounts  they  would  seek  and  on  "the  ex- 
pectation from  the  proposed  regulations.' 

However,  under  further  questioning.  Mr. 
Weinberger  said  that  If  the  states  sought 
more  than  $l.8-blllion,  their  requests  "wUl 
be  honored"  up  to  the  ceiling  of  »2.5-bUllon. 


UKRAINIAN  NATIONAL  REPUBLIC 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  22,  1973 
Mr.    EILBERG.    Mr.    Speaker,    prior 
to  the  takeover  of  the  Ukraine  by  the 
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Soviet  Union,  the  people  had  been  sub 
jected  to  the  tyrannical  rule  ot  the  Rus 
sian  czars.  When  Nicholas  II   vas  over' 
thrown  in  1917.  the  Ukrainians  felt  the 
time  hpd  finally  come  to  proclaim  their 
independence.   This  occurred   on   Jan 
uary  22,  1918.  and  it  is  this   3ate  that 
commemorates  the  birth  of  the  Ukrainian 
National  Republic. 

From  the  beginning  the  newl]  liberated 
nation  was  beseiged  with  proble  ns,  most 
ly  ones  of  strengthening  thei  •  govern 
ment  and  bringing  order  to  the  war 
ravaged  land.  The  Soviet  Goi^ernment 
took  this  opportunity  to  attacl   the  new 
and  weak  Ukrainian  state  and  ;he  newly 
freed  peoples  fell  once  more  tjo  foreign 
domination. 

It  was  not  until  after  the 
1905  that  the  Ukrainians  undfer 
were  able  to  express  themselFes 
freely.    Prom    that    date 
Ukrainian  delegates  in  the 
but  the  constant  changes  in  thi; 
electoral    laws    and    the 
followed  the  failure  of  the    _ 
steadily  reduced  the  opportimitjes 
Ukrainians  for  political  action, 
break  of  World  War  I  sharply 
the  situation.  The  Russian  Government 
at    once    adopted    an 
Ukrainian  position,  stopping  al 
ian  language  publications  an 
Ing  the  opening  of  any  purely 
relief  societies. 

Following  the  armistice  with 
tral  powers,  Lenin  officially 

Ukraine  as  a  completely 

independent  state  on  December 
However,  an  ultimatum  was 
ered  ordering  the  Ukrainians 
efforts  to  disarm  Soviet 
to  return  weapons  to  those  un|ts 
had  been  disarmed.  If  this  was 
in  48  hours,  the  Soviets 
declare  war. 

The  Ukrainian  Army  was  „ 
withstand  the  resulting  attack 
the  older  units  were  111- 
volunteer    force    of    almost 
tudents  trying  to  defend  the 
to  Kiev  was  cut  to  pieces  at  ^ 
January  22,  1918.  The  Bolshevikfe 
the  city  and  they  at  once  begap 
of  terror,  massacring 
the   streets   and   holding 
trials  before  an  extraordinary 
tee  of  the  Cheka.  The  Ukrain 
tral  Rada  decided  that  under 
cumstances  it  was  best  to  maKe 
with   the  central  powers  and 
their  own  delegates  to  Brest 
spite  the   protests  of  the  Bri 
French  representatives  in  Kiev 

On  FebruE  ry  7,  the  Germans , 
ans,    and    the    delegates    of 
signed  the  first  of  the  treaties 
Brest-Litovsk.  The  central 
ognized  the  independence  of 
ian    National   Republic,    in 
Ukrainians  promised  1  million 
grain  to  be  sent  to  the  centra 
By  the  end  of  April,  the  entire 
been  cleared  of  the  Bolsheviks 
country  was  beginning  to 
the  initial  Soviet  Russian  aggreision 
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April  29  a  constitution  was  adopted  and 
Professor  Hrushevsky  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic. 

The  country  had  been  robbed  and 
ruined  by  the  Communist  occupation. 
Despite  the  efforts  of  the  Rada  and  its 
officials,  they  could  not  harvest  grain 
fast  enough  to  satisfy  the  German  mili- 
tary, who  had  aided  In  clearing  the  coun- 
try of  the  Communists.  On  April  28,  a 
German  detachment  raided  the  Rada  on 
various  charges  despite  the  protest  of 
President  Hrushevsky.  Then  on  April  29, 
Skoropadsky  called  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  Rada.  He  proclaimed  himself  Het- 
man  of  the  Ukrainian  State  and  an- 
nounced the  introduction  of  a  conserva- 
tive regime.  Then,  following  the  collapse 
of  the  central  powers  on  November  15,  a 
Directory  consisting  of  Vynnychenko, 
Petlyura.  F.  Shvets,  A.  Makarenko.  and 
O.  Andrlyevsky  started  a  revolt  and 
marched  on  Kiev.  By  December  19,  the 
Directory  had  entered  Kiev  and  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic  was  re- 
stored. 

Meanwhile,  in  November  of  1918,  Stalin 
in  Moscow,  contrary  to  the  armistice  of 
Kiev,  made  the  previous  Jime,  estab- 
lished a  Ukrainian  Soviet  Government 
under  Communist  leaders.  On  November 
17,  a  Revolutionary  Military  Soviet  was 
set  up  in  Kursk  imder  Antonov,  Stalin, 
and  Zatonsky,  to  carry  out  this  decision. 
In  December  a  manifesto  was  issued  by 
the  Provisional  Workers'  and  Peasants' 
Government  of  the  Ukraine,  claiming  to 
be  the  Soviet  Government  of  the  Ukraine 
and  threatening  death  to  anyone  obey- 
ing the  laws  and  orders  of  the  legal 
Ukrainian  Government. 

With  the  approach  of  the  Communists, 
the  Directory  was  forced  to  retire  from 
Kiev  on  February  4  and  began  its  wan- 
derings to  the  northwest.  Almost  imme- 
diately, the  forces  of  General  Denlken, 
which  had  been  advancing  from  the 
Black  Sea  with  the  support  of  the  West- 
ern Entente  Powers,  forced  the  retire- 
ment of  the  Ukrainian  Govermnent  and 
In  turn  were  compelled  to  retreat  and 
abandon  Kiev  to  the  Bolshevik  troops. 

Then  after  the  Battle  of  Warsaw,  while 
the  Ukrainians  were  fighting  In  eastern 
Gallcia,  the  two  forces  advanced  again 
but  hostilities  were  ended  by  the  armi- 
stice of  Riga  on  October  18,  1920.  The 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Republic  signed  this 
treaty  and  no  mention  was  made  of  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  forces  of  the  Ukrainian 
National  Republic  swiross  the  Zbruch  in 
November  1920  marked  the  close  of  a 
chapter  in  an  epic  struggle  for  national 
Independence.  It  did  not,  however,  bring 
tranquillity  to  the  territory  which  fell 
under  Red  rule.  Uprisings  by  the  op- 
pressed people  of  the  Ukraine  continued. 

The  Ukrainian  people,  who  have  suf- 
fered greatly  from  the  aggression  and 
genocldal  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
have  in  past  centuries  been  neglected  by 
the  non-Russian  world.  Today  the 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  is  a  charter  member  of  the 
United  Nations  but  is  not  allowed  to  enter 
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Into  direct  relations  with  any  of  the  free 
nations  of  the  world.  It  still  remains,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  masters  of  the  Krem- 
lin, raw  material  to  be  remolded  and 
shaped  to  fit  their  fancy  without  regard 
to  the  principles  of  democracy  or  the 
wishes  of  the  people. 

This  state  of  events  is  imacceptable  to 
lovers  of  liberty.  Thus,  while  joining  with 
our  Ukrainian  brothers  In  commemorat- 
ing this  melancholy  anniversary  of  free- 
dom so  briefly  enjoyed  and  so  cruelly  lost, 
let  us  resolve  that  the  day  will  not  be  long 
in  coming  when  the  Ukraine  will  again 
truly  be  free. 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER  STRONGLY 
SUPPORTS  AND  ENCOURAGES 
THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  NATION- 
AL ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES 
FOUNDATION 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  22,  1973 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
15,  the  former  dean  and  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, the  Honorable  Emanuel  Celler, 
appeared  and  testified  before  the  House 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  to 
urge  an  extension  and  Increase  in  the 
budget  of  the  National  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Foundation. 

The  hearings  centered  on  the  im- 
portance of  opera  and  music  to  the  Amer- 
ican cultural  life,  a  viewpoint  with  which 
I  deeply  concur.  It  Is  a  great  privilege 
for  me  to  share  with  you  at  this  time 
the  articulate,  eloquent,  and  extremely 
moving  testimony  of  one  of  our  most 
respected  friends: 

Testimony  of  Emantoel  Celleh 

I  appear  In  favor  of  HR  3926 — sponsored 
by  your  distinguished  Cbalnnan — Mr.  Brad- 
emas  and  co-sponsored  by  an  array  of  emi- 
nent members  of  the  House — to  extend  the 
National  Arts  and  Humanities  Foundation 
for  three  years  and  at  the  same  time  In- 
crease Its  budget. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say  that  It  Is  a  com- 
fort to  be  back  In  these  Congressional  pre- 
cincts and  also  to  reflect  on  the  keen  aware- 
ness displayed  by  President  Nixon  In  the 
enhancement  of  the  arts  and  his  recognition 
that  support  for  the  arts  by  government  is 
essential  to  the  national  welfare. 

In  suiting  action  to  words,  the  President 
has  sought  nearly  to  double  the  current 
budget  for  the  arts  to  $41.7  million.  I  would 
go  further — as  has  been  Indicated — and  au- 
thorize over  100  million  spending  level  the 
next  year,  rising  to  200  million  by  fiscal 
1976. 

I  am  vastly  interested  in  music  generally 
and  in  opera  In  particular.  I  am  an  old  fid- 
dle player  and  most  of  the  members  of  my 
family  were  amateur  musicians.  My  parents 
were  opera  devotees  and  I  often  accompanied 
them  to  the  old  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
In  a  way.  I  was  weaned  on  miislc  and  opera. 

Music  Is  the  universal  language — under- 
stood by  all — regardless  of  creed,  color  or 
national  origins.  Disraeli,  in  a  speech  in  the 
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House  of  Commons,  once  said  that,  as  to 
the  effect  of  music,  "with  a  blast  of  trumpets, 
soldiers  march  off  to  fight  and  die;  at  the 
peal  of  an  organ,  thousands  sink  down  to 
pray."  Miislc  lifts  up  the  spirit  and  gives 
respite  and  triumph  in  darkest  hours  of 
the  soul.  It  Is  the  religion  of  emotions.  It 
can  make  us  laugh  or  cry.  It  can  expel  grief 
with  mirth.  It  can  blot  out  austerity,  as 
It  can  mitigate  anger.  It  can  stimulate  hu- 
mor. It  can  simulate  death.  Worklngmen  sing 
as  they  work,  as  a  child  Is  quieted  by  a 
mother's  song.  David's  harmony  drove  away 
the  evil  spirits  aroxind  King  Saul.  Eplctetus 
called  a  table  without  music  a  manger.  The 
festivals  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were 
graced  by  music.  Even  horses,  dogs  and 
bears  are  often  delighted  with  music.  Thus — 
the  secret  of  music  Is  praised  throughout 
history.  Must  we  not  nurture  it  In  all  its 
forms? 

Today  I  make  a  pitch  for  the  Opera  form. 
In  opera — a  combination  of  text  and  music — 
we  have  a  tale  or  story  combined  with 
music.  In  opera,  we  have  the  power  to  arouse 
emotions,  create  moods  and  mold  atmos- 
phere. It  is  theatre  and  music.  Opera  dates 
from  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  Monte- 
verdi as  early  as  1607 — in  Venice — composed 
ORPHEO. 

This  Is  the  earliest  opera  that  still  lives 
but  is  infrequently  produced.  Thereafter, 
opera  tSowered,  engaging  the  talents  of  such 
celebrated  composers  as  Rossini — Donizetti — 
Bellini  and  later  Verdi — Mascagnlnl — Puc- 
cini; German  composers  such  as  Qluck,  Wag- 
ner, von  Webber,  Mozart.  Beethoven,  Meyer- 
bee,  Kurt  Well;  French  composers  such  as 
Gounod.  Bizet.  Massen;  Russians  such  as 
Glinka.  Borodin,  Rimsky-Korsakov.  Tchai- 
kovsky. Mussorgsky,  and  others;  in  England. 
BalXe  and  Britten;  Smetana  from  Bohemia; 
the  Americans,  Virgil  Thomson,  Douglas 
More,  Aaron  Copeland,  Deems  Taylor.  Lugas 
Foes.  George  Gershwin.  Carlo-Mlnnottl — 
just  to  name  a  few.  All  these  great  masters 
have  had  their  works  produced  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  or  under  Its  auspices 
and  today  are  performed  by  the  Metropolitan 
Ensemble  In  many  American  cities. 

For  four  decades  I  have  sat  In  the  same 
seat  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New 
York  with  members  of  my  family  beside  me 
and  was  oft  awe-struck  by  the  magnificent 
voices  of  the  greatest  of  singers — Caruso — 
Lily  Pons — Ponselle — Swarthout — Steher — 
Nordlca — London — Tucker — Merrill  —  Flag- 
stad — ^Nielson — Marian  Anderson — Leontyne 
Price — Svanholm — Rise  Stevens — Joan  Suth- 
erland— to  name  but  a  few  of  those  who  have 
the  great  gift  of  voice. 

The  production  of  opera  is  costly.  The  de- 
sire to  hear  opera  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  the  U.S.  has  grown  with  the  years.  And 
during  those  years  the  upkeep  and  expendi- 
t\ire  of  maintaining  the  Opera  House  has 
greatly  Increased. 

To  many  Americans  and  to  members  of 
Congress,  the  idea  of  government  support  for 
the  arts — and  particularly  the  Opera — may 
seem  quite  novel.  Why  not  private  contribu- 
tions to  cover  these  expendltxu-es?  Why 
don't  those  who  derive  the  benefits  foot 
the  bills?  But  the  arts  have  never  been 
self-supporting,  especially  today,  with  such 
elevated  costs.  It  Is  not  a  question  of  private 
support  or  government  support.  It  Is  a  ques- 
tion of  both.  The  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
has  reached  out  to  all  available  sources  and 
funds.  It  has  searched  out  In  all  directions  to 
tap  reservoirs  of  money,  but  still  it  faces 
huge  deficits,  despite  the  retrenchment  and 
the  desire  of  the  management  to  curtaU^up- 
keep.  Incidentally,  last  year  the  Metropoli- 
tan's budget  was  $22. 1  million  and  only  2% 
thereof  was  defrayed  by  Federal.  State  and 
City  support.  Four  and  a  half  million  was 
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raised  by  voluntary  contributions  from  the 
private  sector. 

There  is  a  new  vitalizing  interest  In  the 
arts,  particularly  among  our  young.  This  new 
interest  Is  exemplified  by  poetry,  ballet, 
drama,  opera  and  chamber  music  as  a  means 
of  expressing  their  innermost  Ideas  and  emo- 
tions. The  Metropolitan  Opera  company  has 
expanded  Its  activities  to  meet  these  de- 
mands, particularly  for  the  young  but — 
strangely  enough — although  the  number  of 
the  audience  has  materially  Increased,  defi- 
cits Increase.  It  Is  startling  to  know  that 
every  time  the  curtain  goes  up  at  the  Metro- 
politan, the  management  loses  sixteen  thou- 
sand dollars! 

The  Metropolitan  Opera,  therefore,  appeals 
for  government  help.  The  history  of  music  In 
Eiirope  and  in  South  and  Central  America  is 
a  history  that  Includes  subventious  to  main- 
tain Opera  Houses  by  governments.  In  early 
times,  opera  companies  in  Europe  were  fre- 
quently under  the  aegis  of  some  Prince  or 
King.  Even  mad  King  Ludwlg  of  Bavaria  was 
the  main  support  of  Richard  Wagner  In  pro- 
ducing his  operas.  Many  opyera  companies  in 
Europe  receive  as  much  as  90%  of  their  to- 
tal income  from  government  sources.  The 
government  supports  the  Vienna  State  Opera, 
the  Hamburg  Opera,  the  Munich  Opera,  La- 
Scala  in  Milan,  the  Royal  Opera  in  Sweden, 
The  Royal  Opera  House  of  London,  Covent 
Garden — and  many  others.  Almost  any  Im- 
portant city  in  Europe  has  its  municipal 
Opera  Hovise  supported  by  subventions  from 
the  local  or  national  government.  Govern- 
ments pay  almost  two-thirds  of  the  expenses 
of  the  opera  house  in  Vienna — Hamburg — 
Munich  and  Stockholm. 

In  this  connection.  It  is  interesting  to  read 
that  Martin  Luther  said,  many  years  ago: 

"Music  must  be  supported  by  the  King  and 
the  princess,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  arts 
Is  their  duty — no  less  than  the  maintenance 
of  the  laws.  Private  citizens,  however  much 
they  may  love  art,  cannot  afford  to  support 
it.  He  also  said — "Music  is  one  of  the  greatest 
gifts  that  God  has  given  us;  It  Is  divine  and 
therefore  Satan  is  its  enemy.  For  with  its  aid, 
many  dire  temptations  are  overcome  and  the 
devil  does  not  stay  where  music  Is." 

In  Europe,  Stadttheaters,  Staatsopem- 
houses,  Lajides-symphony  orchestras,  and 
Staatlichen  Musikhochschulen  —  abound 
everywhere.  It  Is  a  milieu  where  music,  es- 
pecially opera,  Is  the  concern  of  states,  cities 
and  government. 

A  European  composer  may  write  for  more 
than  100  publlcally  supported  opera  houses. 

We  subsidize  agriciUture,  the  merchant 
marine,  the  air  craft  Industry,  the  defense 
complex,  atomic  plants.  We  pledged  one  bil- 
lion dollars  to  protect  Investors  against 
losses  from  Wall  Street  purchases.  But  we 
are  niggardly  when  It  comes  to  supporting 
art  forms.  We  fail  to  heed  the  old  admoni- 
tion— "Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone." 

As  the  distinguished  member  from  New 
Jersey,  Frank  Thompson,  Jr.  said  in  his  ex- 
cellent article  published  by  Schlrmer,  Inc., 
called  "Government  and  the  Arts,"  .  .  .  "The 
Soviet  Union  .  .  .  while  far  from  being  the 
'cradle  of  culture'  its  paid  propagandists 
claim  it  to  be,  is  far  ahead  of  the  United 
States  In  the  financial  support  of  the  fine 
arts  by  government  agencies."  Walter  Llpp- 
man  recently  called  for  an  "American  Renais- 
sance to  restore  the  intellectual  greatness  of 
the  West." 

My  thrust  Is  for  the  Metr(^>olltan  Opera 
but  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  is  no  parochial  affair,  llic 
Importance  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  is  na- 
tion-wide. It  has  tremendous  Influence  on 
composers  all  over  the  United  States — If  not 
the  world.  Its  roster  of  singers  contain  many 
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American  names.  It  encourages  to  the  fullest 
extent  American  composers.  A  few  years  ago 
the  opening  performance  of  the  seasoici  was 
Antony  and  Cleopatra — by  the  noted  Amar- 
icad  composer,  Samuel  Barber. 

Gderan  Gentele,  the  predecessor  of 
Schuyler  Chapin  who  is  here  this  morning, 
said  that  he,  Gentele,  planned  to  make  -jver 
greater  use  of  American  singers  and  other 
talent  "because  we  cannot  ask  the  American 
people  to  support  a  company  that  does  not 
provide  opportunities  for  its  citizens."  Mr. 
Chapin,  I  am  sure,  re-echoes  that  thought. 

The  Metropolitan  Opera  gives  300  per- 
formances a  year  In  6  American  cities.  It 
provides  a  season  of  Opera — free  of  charge — 
to  the  people  of  New  York  City — In  the  parks 
during  the  summer.  Over  300,000  New  York- 
ers listen  then.  Over  200.000  students  attend 
the  performances  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Studio,  an  adjunct  of  the  Metropolitan. 

We  are  a  nation  af  aliens  and  their  off- 
spring. Our  denizens  of  French.  German. 
Italian.  Spanish.  Polish,  Russian.  Romanian. 
Hungarian  etc.  descent,  are  from  lands 
where  opera  is  routine.  They  are  entitled  to 
our  artistic  solicitude.  They  generally  covet 
opera.  The  Metrc^>olitan,  In  p>art,  satisfies 
their  opera  craving,  especially  by  the  Metro- 
politan's weekly  sponsored  radio  broadcasts 
of  opera  throughout  the  50  states.  The  arias, 
and  tales  of  opera  are  part  of  their  folk  lore. 
Of  course,  there  are  some  who  hate  opera. 
Mark  Twain  loathed  it.  Just  so,  some  have  no 
patience  with  poetry  or  the  ballet,  but  that 
does  not  mean  we  must  neglect  these  art 
forms.  Too  many  love  them.  "Indeed  music 
nowadays,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  Is  inter- 
woven with  the  texture  of  our  lives  from 
morning  till  night.  Music  resounds  for,  with 
and  through  everything;  it  is  canned  and 
broadcast,  recorded  and  re-broadcast.  .  .  . 
(Music)  is  a  social  art  ...  a  lavish  dispenser 
of  pleasure."  So  says  a  Dean  of  Columbia 
University,  Jacques  Barzun. 

Its  Importance  in  our  cultural  life  requires 
our  keen  attention.  Opera,  as  an  important 
part  of  the  secret  of  music,  requires  our 
support — for  the  benefit  of  all  the  thousands 
of  Americans,  native  bom  and  alien  bom,  for 
the  Metropolitan.  I  rep>eat — it  is  not  a  New 
York  product  but  a  nation-wide  program. 

As  further  proof  of  the  nation-wide  im- 
portance of  the  Metropolitan,  I  emphasize  its 
National  Council's  Regional  Auditions  pro- 
gram. The  country  is  divided  into  63  dis- 
tricts, the  winner  of  auditions  in  each  dis- 
trict to  compete  on  a  regional  arrangement, 
llxere  are  national  semifinals  and  finals.  The 
winners  get  a  contract  of  employment  and 
are  added  to  the  Metropolitan's  roster  of 
principal  singers. 

The  success  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  has  added  great  glory  to  the  culture 
of  the  U.S.  and  has  been  doing  this  for  90 
years.  Its  operating  loss  has  grown  in  the 
last  decade  from  about  1  million  dollars  to  4 
million  three  hxindred  thousand  per  annum. 

It  desperately  needs  financial  help. 

Siirely  you  cannot  fall  this  magnificent 
cultural  Institution. 


SALUTE  TO  COURAGE 


HON.  W.  S.  (BILL)  STUCKEY 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  22,  1973 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  a  very  tragic  aircraft  accident 
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occurred  in  Atlanta.  In  an  efFort  to  avoid 
crashing  in  a  heavily  populated  an  a,  the 


pilots  heroically  maneuvered  their 
so  as  to  crash  in  a  vacant  pit.  By  so 
they  and  their  five  passengers  gav<  their 
lives  in  order  that  many  others  would  be 
spared.  In  saluting  their  courage, 
mit  the  following  resolution  passed 
Georgia  State  Senate  honoring  tl^  two 
pilots  for  their  valismt  action : 
A  Resolution 


plane 
doing. 


[  sub- 
jy  the 


IQ 


successi  ul 


Wbereas  Mr.  Ernest  Selfors  and 
Phillips  were  distinguished  pilots  and  i 
to  their  profession. 

Whereas  on  the  morning  of  February 
1973.    on    a    routine    flight    over    a 
f>opulated  area  of  Metro  Atlanta  the|r 
craft  encountered  a  total  malfunction 
engines  due  to  a  frealclsh  encounter 
flock  of  birds. 

Whereas  Mr.  Selfors  and  Mr.  Phillip^ 
the   last   seventy    (70)    seconds  of  th^lr 
wrestling  their  aircraft  in  a 
tempt  to  avoid  crashing  into  any  of  a 
of  apartment  complexes  below  them. 

Whereas  they  gave  their  life  for  thilr 
lowman  and  crashed  their  aircraft  li 
thus  avoiding  any  injury  to  others 
their  tragic  misfortune.  Therefore  be 

Resolved,    That    the    Georgia 
presses  Its  sincere  regrets  at  their 
and   expresses   Its  most  sincere 
and  affection  for  their  heroism  and 
to  mankind  above  and  beyond  the 
duty. 
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BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
CITED 


HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGREIE 


REPRESENTAT]  VES 


OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Thursday,  March  22,  1973 
Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker. 


it  has 

been  brought  to  my  attention  bir  Dr, 
Roger  Horoshko,  president  of  the  Bye- 
lorussian-American Association,  Inc., 
that  a  significant  anniversary  wiU  be 
celebrated  Simday  by  those  of  Bye  orus- 
sian  descent. 

On  March  25,  1918.  the  Byelonkssian 
people  proclaimed  their  national  inde- 
pendence. Unfortunately,  the  nev  Re- 
public became  one  of  the  first  victims  of 
Bolshevik  expansionism,  and  was  re- 
placed by  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republic,  a  puppet  state  controlled 
by  Moscow. 

Diulng  the  past  half-century,  trie  So- 
viet regime  has  deliberately  and  jx  rslst- 
ently  tried  to  erode  Byelorussian  radi- 
tions,  culture,  education,  and  ever^  self- 
identity. 

Nevertheless,  Byelorxissians  and  Amer- 
icans of  Byelorussian  descent  have  s  trong 
convictions  that  their  oppressed  p(!oples 
wUl  attain  the  freedom  they  have  1 3st  to 
Communist  imperialism.  Sunday,  Ameri- 
cans of  Byelorxissian  descent  are  ol  serv- 
ing the  55th  anniversary  of  the  Bye^rus- 
sian  independence. 

March  25  is  a  symbol  of  a  dyiiamlc 
spiritual  force  for  Byelorussian  independ- 
ence which  unites  all  Byelorussians 
wherever  they  may  be.  The  fight  for 
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Byelorussian  independence  is  also  a  fight 
for  the  emergence  of  all  captive  nations, 
which  is  a  necessary  prerequisite  for  the 
establishment  of  a  lasting  peace  in  the 
world. 

I  believe  that  all  Americans  should  join 
those  of  Byelorussian  descent  in  reflect- 
ing on  the  significance  of  this  important 
anniversary. 


March  22,  1973 


ITT    OFFERED    CIA    $1    MILLION    IN 
PLAN  TO  DEFEAT  ALLENDE 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  22,  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  of  us  in  public  life  are  famil- 
iar with  the  activities  of  "lobbyists"  who 
represent  special  interests,  and  who  at- 
tempt to  influence  public  policy  by  edu- 
cating, informing,  pleading,  praising,  and 
threatening  those  of  us  who  write  the 
country's  laws. 

Good  or  bad,  it  is  a  fact  of  life  that 
these  organizations — whether  they  be 
Common  Cause  or  the  Highway  Users 
Federation — exist  and  attempt  to  in- 
fluence legislation. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  actions  taken  by 
the  big  multinational  corporation  lead- 
ers to  imdermine  and  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  legitimate  governments  of 
other  nations  must  not  be  condoned. 

When  we  read  in  the  daily  press  that 
these  corporate  leaders  are  attempting  to 
create  chaos  and  revolution — not  on  the 
basis  of  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States,  but,  rather,  in  search  of  more 
and  more  profits — we  should  take  ac- 
tion to  repudiate  and  disavow  this  con- 
duct. 

Driven  by  self-interest  and  corporate 
profits,  not  only  are  they  Interfering  in 
the  domestic  affairs  of  foreign  nations, 
they  are  also  using  their  connections  to' 
worm  their  way  into  key  positions  in  our 
Government  where  they  make  Important 
decisions  affecting  all  of  us — perhaps  in- 
suring their  own  corporation's  prestige 
and  influence  and,  at  the  same  time, 
depreciating  our  Nation's  position  in 
the  world. 

President  Kennedy's  creed — 

Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you : 
Ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  country — 

Has  been  twisted  by  these  big  Ameri- 
can corporate  leaders  to  replace  their 
old  slogan  "caveat  emptor"  with  "cor- 
poration above  country." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  action  described  in 
this  morning's  paper  makes  me  wonder 
how  many  of  our  young  men  who  gave 
their  lives  in  Indochina  were  sacriflced  to 
placate  the  desires  and  interests  of  those 
who  were  not  living  by  the  Kennedy 
creed,  but,  instead,  were  seeking  to  maxi- 
mize profits  regardless  of  the  cost  in 
blood  and  national  treasure. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  in  my  bUl,  H JL  258, 1  am  asking  for 
full  financial  disclosure  of  all  in  public 
service — appointed  and  elected— who 
earn  over  $18,000  a  year,  so  that  we  can 
determine  whose  interests  they  really 
serve. 

At  this  point,  I  place  in  the  Record  the 
following  article  which  appeared  in  to- 
day's Washington  Post: 

ITT  On-EREO  CIA  $1  Million  in  Plan 
To  Defeat  Allendx 
(By  Laurence  Stem) 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency's  former 
director,  John  A.  McCone,  said  yesterday  he 
transmitted  to  the  nation's  top  two  Intelli- 
gence officials  an  International  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Corp.  offer  to  help  finance  a 
U.S.  government  effort  to  block  the  election 
of  Chilean  President  Salvador  AUende  in 
1970. 

Mccone,  a  wealthy  California  businessman 
with  high  govemmentia  connections,  told 
Senate  investigators  he  made  the  pitch  per- 
sonally to  national  security  adviser  Henry 
Kissinger  and  to  then  CIA  Director  Richard 
M.  Helms,  whom  he  described  as  a  "close  per- 
sonal friend." 

The  Nixon  administration,  he  said,  did  not 
act  on  the  plan  wherein  ITT  board  chairman 
and  chief  operating  officer  Harold  S.  Oeneen 
offered  to  contribute  a  sum  "up  to  seven  fig- 
ures" to  subsidize  an  antl-Allende  political 
coalition  In  a  run-off  election. 

McCone,  a  white-haired  bespectacled  man 
of  71  years  and  commanding  demeanor,  also 
told  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Subcom- 
mittee on  MiUtinatlonal  Corporations  that 
Helms  agreed,  at  his  request,  to  put  Oeneen 
in  contact  with  the  CIA's  chief  of  covert 
Western  Hemisphere  operations,  WlUlam  V 
Broe. 

"It  would  be  a  natural  thing  for  me  to  do  " 
McCone  testified.  "Having  communicated 
(to  Helms)  the  views  of  the  staff  of  ITT  It 
was  very  likely  that  I  did  suggest  his  staff 
contact  Mr.  Oeneen." 

At  the  time,  Oeenen  was  fearful  that  Al- 
lende  would  confiscate,  after  the  election 
ITT-s  1150-mllllon  Chilean  telephone  com.^ 
pany  subsidiary  and  other  holdings.  The  ITT 
chairman  and  his  subordinates  conducted  an 
intensive  campaign  In  Chile  and  Washington 
aimed  at  preventing  AUende  from  taking 
office,  according  to  evidence  that  has  been 
presented  in  the  Inquiry. 

Helms  testified  to  the  subcommittee  at 
length  on  the  CIA's  role  In  the  ITT  cam- 
paign during  a  closed  session  on  March  5, 
Just  before  his  departure  for  a  new  post  as 
Ambassador  to  Iran. 

Broe  also  was  Interrogated  by  the  subcom- 
mittee but  the  testimony  of  both  men  has 
been  kept  secret  until  terms  of  Its  release  are 
worked  out  with  the  agency. 

McCone  revealed  yesterday  that  he  has 
continued  to  serve  as  a  consultant  to  the 
CIA  since  resigning  from  the  directorship  in 
1966.  He  is  also  a  director  of  ITT  and  it  was 
In  this  capacity  that  he  paid  visits  to  Helms 
and  Kissinger. 

McCone,  who  was  appointed  to  the  CIA  by 
President  Kennedy  in  1961,  said  he  asked 
Helms  "whether  the  government  Intended  to 
do  anything  that  might  encourage  support 
of  a  candidate  (against  Allende)  who  stood 
for  principle  basic  in  this  country. 

"Mr.  Helms  told  me  that  the  matter  was 
considered  by  an  Interdepartmental  commit- 
tee of  senior  representatives  of  the  Defense 
and  State  departments  as  weU  as  the  CIA,  and 
the  decision  was  reached  that  nothing  should 
be  done." 
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McCone  was  referred  to  the  government's 
top-secret  National  Security  Council  com- 
mittee for  covert  intelligence  operations,  the 
so-called  40  committee,  which  operates  under 
Kissinger's  direct  authority. 

Helms  did  say,  however,  that  CIA  bad 
enough  budget  flexibility  for  a  "minimal  ef- 
fort" to  play  a  role  In  the  convoluted  Chilean 
political  picture. 

Under  the  Oeneen  proposal  the  govern- 
ment, with  ITT  financial  backing,  would 
support  a  coalition  of  the  conservative  Na- 
tional Party,  headed  by  Jorge  Alessandrl 
Rodriguez,  and  the  Christian  Democratic 
Party  headed  by  Radomiro  Tomlc  Romero 
against  Allende,  a  Socialist.  As  outlined  In 
ITT  documents,  the  plan  called  for  the  elec- 
tion of  Alessandrl  in  the  run-off.  He  would 
then  resign  and  call  for  new  elections.  This 
would  open  the  way  for  former  President 
Eduardo  Frel  Montalva  to  run  and  perhaps 
defeat  Allende  In  a  two-way  race. 

This  scheme,  described  in  ITT  documents 
as  "The  Alessandrl  Formula,"  was  abandoned 
when  Allessandri  withdrew  from  the  race, 
convinced  that  he  did  not  have  enough  sup- 
port In  the  Congress.  Allende  had  previously 
won  the  popular  vote  but  because  of  bis  nar- 
row plurality  had  to  contend  In  the  run-off, 
which  he  won. 

McCone  testified  that  Oeneen  "told  me  he 
was  prepared  to  put  up  as  much  as  $1  million 
In  support  of  any  government  plan  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  about  a  coalition  of  op- 
position to  Allende  ...  to  deprive  Allende 
of  his  position.  It  would  not  be  a  plan  gen- 
erated by  ITT  or  Mr.  Oeneen. 

"I  was  asked  If  I  supported  it.  I  did,  and 
I  came  to  Washington  several  days  later  and 
told  Mr.  Helms  of  the  availability  of  the 
funds  and  then  met  with  Mr.  Kissinger  and 
told  him  the  same  thing.  Mr.  Kissinger 
thanked  me  very  much  and  said  I'd  hear  from 
him  and  assumed  it  was  national  policy  not 
to  do  It." 

During  the  interval  between  Chile's  popu- 
lar and  run-off  election,  said  McCone,  "a 
number  of  people  were  trying  to  explore 
alternatives  about  what  might  be  done.  The 
Chilean  military  was  discussing  the  Ales- 
sandrl Plan.  Mr.  Broe  had  a  shopping  list  and 
the  staff  of  the  CIA  had  a  shopping  list." 

Oeneen's  offer  of  a  large  financial  contribu- 
tion to  the  government  was  made  "con-- 
structlvely,"  McCone  said,  comparing  it,  In 
principle,  to  American  economic  aid  pro- 
grams for  Greece  and  Turkey,  the  Marshall 
Plan  and  the  Berlin  Airlift. 

"International  Communism  has  said  time 
and  again  that  its  objective  is  the  destruction 
of  the  Free  World,  economically,  politically 
and  militarily  .  .  .  That  Is  what  Mr.  Oeneen 
was  thinking  of." 

ITT  is  currently  negotiating  with  the 
Soviet  government  for  construction  of  tele- 
phone services,  hotels  and  establishment  of 
rental  car  concessions  in  Moscow  and  other 
Russian  cities. 

Sen.  CUfford  P.  Case  (R-N.J.)  asked  Mc- 
Cone If  one  possible  use  for  the  Oeneen  fund 
would  be  the  bribery  of  members  of  the 
Chilean  congress  to  oppose  Allende.  "There 
was  no  such  discussion,"  McCone  replied. 
"Nothing  of  that  sort  was  discussed  with  me 
nor  was  in  the  discussions  with  Mr.  Helms." 

McCone  acknowledged  to  the  subcommit- 
tee that  "a  great  many  unfortunate  things 
happened  in  ITT  activities  In  Washington" 
during  the  Chilean  episode.  "When  the 
whole  thing  surfaced,  very  radical  changes 
were  made  in  Washington.  H©  said  ITT 
memos  on  policy  in  Chile,  which  were  dis- 
closed by  columnist  Jack  Anderson,  "were 
never  submitted  to  me." 

The  former  CIA  chief  said,  however,  that 
he  saw  nothing  wrong  with  a  corporation 
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providing  financial  support  to  "a  U.S.  govern- 
ment plan"  to  Intervene  in  the  domestic 
politics  of  another  country. 

Senator  Prank  Church  (D-Idaho)  asked 
McCone  how  he  would  feel  If  the  British 
Shell  Corp.  were  to  support  an  effort  to  de- 
feat an  American  presidential  candidate  if  a 
close  election  were  thrown  Into  the  House  of 
Representatives — a  h3rpothetlcal  case  com- 
parable to  Chile's  situation  in  1970. 

"I  would  be  very  distressed  if  anyone  tried 
to  Influence  the  selection  by  Congress  of  a 
President,"  McCone  replied.  "I  would  be 
more  distressed  If  I  heard  any  corporation  of- 
fered to  support  a  political  action  on  the 
part  of  a  foreign  government." 

Church  noted  that  the  United  States  had 
provided  Chile — prior  to  Allende's  election — 
$1.4  billion  in  economic  aid  during  the  1960s 
"and  the  end  result  was  the  election  of  Mr. 
Allende." 


THE  HAZARDS  OF  MODERN  FIBERS 
AND  PLASTICS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  22,  1973 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  are  deeply 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  fire  pre- 
vention and  safety  in  this  country.  As  you 
are  well  aware,  I  have  introduced  nine 
bills  in  this  vital  area  which  have  been 
cosponsored  by  65  fellow  Members  of 
Congress,  and  have  received  a  great  deal 
of  support  from  firefighters  nationwide. 

To  keep  you  abreast  of  recent  develop- 
ments in  fire  safety  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  your  attention  an  article  appearing  in 
the  March  issue  of  International  Fire 
Fighter.  It  appears  that  Dr.  Dressier,  of 
Harvard  University,  and  his  team  of  re- 
searchers are  near  a  major  break  in  the 
mystery  surrounding  death  by  smoke  in- 
halation. Their  research  has  shown  that 
modem  fibers  and  plastics  produce  color- 
less, odorless  fumes  when  burned  which 
cause  a  dramatic  rise  in  the  carbon  di- 
oxide level  in  the  atmosphere.  Not  only 
do  these  fumes  create  a  deadly  atmos- 
phere in  less  than  a  minute  after  igni- 
tion, but  also  make  most  smoke  detector 
systems  obsolete.  Dr.  Dressler's  tests  have 
also  shown  that  the  present  method  used 
by  plastics  manufacturers  to  determine 
fiammability  and  burning  rates  of  their 
products  is  invalid. 

This  article  reinforces  the  reasons  for 
toxicity  standards  or  other  regulations 
that  would  require  labeling  for  a  fabric, 
related  material,  or  product  that  may  be 
needed  to  protect  the  public  against  un- 
reasonable risk  of  death  or  personal  in- 
jury from  toxic  bjrproducts  by  burning 
of  thermal  degradation  of  the  fabric,  re- 
lated material,  or  product. 

My  bill,  H.R.  116,  would  provide  the 
means,  for  not  only  safeguarding  the 
public  from  the  occurrence  of  fire,  but 
also  address  itself  to  the  clear  and  pres- 
ent dangers  associated  with  the  burning 
of  today's  highly  toxic  materisds. 

The  article  follows: 
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FiBEBS,  Plastic  Fumes  Cause  Smoke  Deaths 

A  short  time  ago,  50  Cambridge,  Mass.,  fire 
fighters  were  felled  while  fighting  a  building 
fire.  All  the  men  subsequently  recovered,  but 
a  Harvard  University  professor,  Dr.  Donald  P. 
Dressier,  wondered  what  gases  were  Involved 
to  render  the  men  luiconscious  so  quickly 
and  apparently,  without  warning. 

As  a  result.  Dr.  Dressier  and  a  team  of 
researchers  obtained  some  unbumed  plastic 
samples  from  the  Cambridge  fire.  Their  ex- 
periments may  result  in  a  major  break  In  the 
mystery  surrounding  death  by  smoke  in- 
halation. 

Evidence  from  fire  tests  with  plastics  and 
modem  fibers  shows  that  colorless,  odorless 
fumes  quickly  displace  oxygen  and  cause  a 
dramatic  rise  In  the  carbon  dioxide  level  of 
the  atmosphere. 

Thus  a  person  is  either  killed  or  rendered 
unconscious  in  the  early  stages  of  a  fire  in- 
volving these  materials.  If  he  Is  knocked  out, 
he  soon  succumbs  to  other  lethal  fumes  that 
rapidly  follow. 

HIGH   COj   LEVEL 

Tests  show  that  the  Cambridge  fire  fighters 
were  probably  knocked  out  by  a  high  level  of 
CO,  rather  than  by  toxic  gases. 

Results  of  the  research  may  have  made 
most  smoke  detector  systems  obsolete. 

"We  know  that  this  colorless,  odorless  gas 
permeates  the  atmosphere  liefore  smoke  can 
be  detected,  ■  said  Dr.  Dressier.  "We  need  a 
device  that  will  detect  the  gas.  Plastics  will 
have  to  be  permeated  with  something  which 
wUl  permit  immediate  detection." 

During  the  fire  tests,  the  carbon  dioxide 
level  rises  at  varying  speeds  depending  on  the 
materials  burned.  Plastics  and  acrylics  create 
a  deadly  atmosphere  less  than  a  minute  after 
ignition. 

Working  on  the  project  with  Dr.  Dressier 
are  Dr.  Anne  Phillips,  a  burn  specialist  who  is 
a  member  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Fire  Prevention  and  Control  and  Dr.  Edna 
Butaney,  a  resident  fellow  in  anesthesiology. 
MicroblologUt  William  Skornik  and  techni- 
cian Richard  Sprenger  round  out  the  team 
working  at  Cambridge's  YouvlUe  HospiUl 
laboratories. 

Their  discovery  pinpointing  carbon  di- 
oxide as  the  fire  villain  was  almost  an  ac- 
cident. The  focal  point  of  their  project  was 
to  determine  human  tolerance  to  smoke  at 
different  temperatures. 

They  hope  to  come  up  with  a  treatment 
for  smoke  inhalation,  a  scourge  which  kills 
7,000  persons  and  hospitalizes  200,000  others 
In  the  United  States  annually. 

The  researchers  are  working  under  a  two- 
year,  $43,656  grant  from  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Health.  They  hope  that  some  of  the 
side  benefits  of  their  study  may  help  another 
research  team  at  Harvard  which  Is  trying  to 
develop  a  smoke  mask  for  fire  fighters. 

Dr.  Dressler's  tests  have  shown  that  the 
method  used  by  plastics  manufacturers  to 
determine  fiammability  and  burning  rates  of 
their  products  is  invalid.  These  are  assessed 
m  relation  to  the  fiammability  and  burn 
rates  for  oak  fioorlng  which,  the  researchers 
say.  Is  a  poor  comparison. 

Spun  glass  reinforced  acrylic  commonly 
used  in  home  wall  decorations,  room  dividers 
or  as  light  diffusers,  officially  has  a  "slow 
burning  rate." 

But  tests  exposing  it  to  the  heat  of  an 
ordinary  electric  toaster  Indicate  otherwise. 
Within  one  minute  a  4  x  4-inch  panel  started 
to  smoke,  and  rats  exposed  to  the  fumes 
showed  signs  of  euphoria.  After  two  minutes 
with  light  smoke  ixu-ely  visible,  the  rats  were 
unconscious  and  seconds  later  they  died 
even  before  heavy  smoke  started  to  pour  from 
the  panel. 
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similar  reaiilts  were  obtained  with  a  quar- 
ter-inch green  plastic  panel,  the  type  com- 
monly used  In  airplane  canoplss  and  to 
dlffiue  light  In  shopping  centers]  This  ma- 
terial, too,  had  a  "slow  bum  rate. 


In  both  cases  the  bum  rate  un^er 
tory  tests  proved  very  fast.  In 
there  was  a  sudden  drop  In  the 


labora- 

instance 

okygen  level 
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of  the  room  and  a  rapid  rise  In  Its  carbon 
dioxide  content. 

Dr.  Dressier  explained  that  the  carbon  di- 
oxide poisoned  the  rats'  blood  supply  even 
before  heavy  smoke  came  Into  the  chamber. 

A  heavy  smoker  or  a  person  who  Is  exposed 
to  smoke  constantly,  such  as  a  fixe  fighter, 
would  have  even  less  tolerance  than  the  test 
animals.  Dr.  Dressier  said. 
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The  team  still  has  10  months  left  of  its 
federal  grant.  If  the  sttidy  Is  funded  to  Its 
conclusion,  the  results  could  have  far-reach- 
ing effects  In  the  building  and  construction 
Industries. 

And  If  it  leads  to  a  better  understanding 
of  what  smoke  inhalation  does  to  hiunans — 
m%ny  lives  will  be  saved. 
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RESOLUTION    CHART 


100       MILLIMETERS 


INSTRUCTIONS  Resolution  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  by  a  particular 
film  under  specified  conditions.  Numerals  in  chart  indicate  the  number  of  Imes  per  millimeter  m  adjacent 
"T-shaped"    groupings. 

In  microfilming,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  reduction  ratio  and  multiply  the  number  of  lines  m  the 
chart  bv  this  value  to  find  the  number  of  lines  recorded  by  the  film.  As  an  aid  in  determining  the  reduction 
ratio,  the  line  above  is  100  millimeters  in  length.  Measuring  this  line  in  the  film  image  and  dividing  the  length 
into    100    gives    the   reduction    ratio.      Example:    the   line  is   20  mm.  long   in   the  film  image,   and    100    20    —    5. 

F.xaminc  "T-shaped"  line  groupings  in  the  film  with  microscope,  and  note  the  number  adjacent  to  finest 
lines  recorded  sharply  and  distinctly.  Multiply  this  number  by  the  reduction  factor  to  obtain  resolving  power 
'in  lines  per  millimeter.  Example:  7.9  group  of .  lines  is  clearly  recorded  while  lines  in  the  10.0  group  are 
not  distinctly  separated.  Reduction  ratio  is  5,  and  7.9  x  S  =  39.5  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  satisfacto- 
rily. 10.0  X  S  —  W)  lines  per  millimeter  which  are  not  recorded  satisfactorily.  Under  the  particular  condi- 
tions,  maximum   resolution   is   between    3  9.5    and    5  0  lines   per  millimeter. 

Resolution,  as  measured  on  the  film,  is  a  test  of  the  entire  photographic  system,  including  lens,  exposure, 
processing,  and  other  factors.  These  rarely  utilize  maximum  resolution  of  the  film.  Vibrations  during 
exposure,  lack  of  critical   focus,   and  exposures  yielding   very  dense  negatives  are  to  be  avoided. 
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SENATE— Monrfay,  March  26,  1973 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  James 
Abourezk,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
South  Dakota. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  ofifered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  who  has  given  us  this 
good  land  for  our  heritage,  grant  to  the 
people  clean  hands  and  pure  hearts 
worthy  of  a  nation  whose  trust  is  in 
Thee.  Spare  us  from  careless  manners, 
compromising  conduct,  impure  thoughts, 
unbrotherly  ways,  and  unloving  atti- 
tudes. In  the  penitential  days  of  Lent 
make  us  honest  in  repentence  and  eager 
to  accept  Thy  forgiveness  and  renewing 
grace.  Make  us  new  that  we  may  be  the 
peacemakers  who  are  called  the  children 
of  God  and  the  pure  in  heart  who  see 
God. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  Thy  Son. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter : 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pbo  tempore, 
Washington,   D.C.,   March   26,   1973. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  James 
Aboueezk,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  South 
Dakota,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  SUBMIT- 
TED DURING  AJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  22,  1973,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  reported  favorably,  with  an 
amendment,  on  March  23,  1973,  the  bill 
(S.  1136)  to  extend  the  expiring  author- 
ities in  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
and  the  Commimlty  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters Act,  and  submitted  a  report  (No. 
93-87)  thereon,  which  was  printed. 
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THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, March  22,  1973,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 
nominations,  were  commimicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Abourezk) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bill  and  joint 
resolutions,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate : 

H.R.  6445.  An  act  to  extend  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  as  amended,  for  1  year; 

H.J.  Res.  5.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating the  week  of  April  23,  1973,  as 
"Nlcolaus  Copernicus  Week"  marking  the 
qulnquecentennlal  of  his  birth; 

H.J.  Res.  210.  Joint  resolution  asking  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  declare  the 
fourth  Saturday  of  September  1973  "Na- 
tional Hunting  and  Fishing  Day"; 

H.J.  Res.  275.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  month  of  May  1973  as  "Na- 
tional Arthritis  Month";  and 

H.J.  Res.  289.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  of 
April  1973  as  "National  Arbor  Day." 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

The  following  joint  resolutions  were 
severally  read  twice  by  their  titles  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: 

H.J.  Res.  210.  Joint  resolution  asking  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  declare  the 


fourth  Saturday  of  September  1973.  "Na- 
tional Hunting  and  Fishing  Day"; 

H.J.  Res.  275.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  month  of  May  1973,  as  "National 
Arthritis  Month";  and 

HwJ.  Res.  289.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  of 
April  1973,  as  "National  Arbor  Day". 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  3298)  to  restore  the 
rural  water  and  sewer  grant  program  un- 
der the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Abourezk)  . 


WAIVER  OF  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  VIII,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees, 
except  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  may 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ATLANTIC  UNION  DELEGATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
83,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  21. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  stated 
by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

S.J.  Res.  21,  to  create  an  Atlantic  Union 
Delegation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  res- 
olution (S.J.  Res.  21)  was  considered,  or- 
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dered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
read  the  third  time,  and 
The  preamble  was  agree  to 
The  joint  resolution,  with 
ble,  is  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rks.  21 
Whereas    a    more    perfect 
Atlantic    community    conslste 
ChaxTer  of  the  United  Nations 
of  strengthening  common  defetike 
ting  Its  cost,  providing  a  stable 
world    trade,    facilitating 
kinds,  enhancing  the  welfare  of 
the   member  nations,   and    incfe 
capacity  to  aid  the  people  of  d< 
tluns:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and 
sentatives  of  the  United  States 
Congress  assembled.  That — 

( 1 )  The  Congress  hereby  creat4s 
Union    delegation,    composed 
eminent  citizens,  and  authorize  1 
and  participate  In  a  convention 
similar  delegations  from  such 
Treaty  parliamentary  democracje 
to  Join  In  the  enterprise,  and 
mentary  democracies  the  conven  t 
vlte.  to  explore  the  possibility 
on: 

(a)  a  declaration   that   the 
peoples  is  to  transform  their 
tlon   Into  a  more  eflfectlve 
Federal  principles; 

(b)  a  timetable  for  the  transit 
to  this  goal;  and 

(c)  a  commission  to  facilitate 
toward  such  stages. 

(2)  The    convention's 
shall  be  submitted  to  the 

(3)  Not  more  than  half  of  the 
members  shall  be  from  one 

(4)  (a)  Six  of  the  delegates 
pointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
sentatives,  after  consultation 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
ershlp,  six  by  the  President  of 
after    consultation   with    the 
mlttee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
ship,  and  six  by  the  President  ol 
States. 

(b)  Vacancies  shall  not  affec 
and  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
the  original  selection. 

(c)  The   delegation   shall  elett 
man   and   Vice   Chairman  from 
members. 

(d)  All  members  of  the 
be  free  from  official  Instructloijs 
to  speak  and  vote  individually 
ventlon. 

(5)  To   promote   the   purposefe 
in    section    (1),    the    delegation 
authorized — 

(a)  to  seek  to  arrange  an 
convent  io;i    and    such    other 
conferences  ns  it  mny  deem 

(b)  to  employ  a:id  fix  the  com 
such    tenio- rnrv    professional 
staff  as  It  deems  necessary: 
the  num'er  shall  not  exceed  tex 
tided  further.  That  compen.satlo a 
exceed   the   maximum  rates  au 
committees  of  the  Congress:  and 

fc)    to  par  not   In  excess  of 
ward  such  expenses  as  may  be 
consequence    of    holding  "any 
conferences  authorized  by 
above. 

(6)  Members  of  the  delegatlo4. 
serve  without  compensation 
bursed  for,  or  shall  be  furnished. 
slstence,   and   other   necessary 
curred  by  them  in  the 
duties    under    this    Joint 
vouchers  approved  by  the 
delegation. 

(7)  Not  to  exceed  $200,000  Is 
thorlzed  to  be  appropriated  to 
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ment of  State  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  resolution,  payments  to  be  made 
upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  delegation  subject  to  the  laws,  rules,  and 
regulations  applicable  to  the  obligation  and 
expenditure  of  appropriated  funds.  The  dele- 
gation shall  make  semiannual  reports  to 
Congress  accounting  for  all  expenditures 
and  such  other  information  as  it  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

(8)  The  delegation  shall  cease  to  exist  at 
the  expiration  of  the  three-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this 
resolution. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  A  DELE- 
GATION OF  PARLIAMENTARIANS 
FROM  THE  UNITED  MEXICAN 
STATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senate  is  aware — as  Congress  is 
aware — since  1961,  the  Parliamentarians 
from  the  Congress  of  the  United  Mexican 
States  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  have  been  meeting  on  a  yearly 
basis.  In  May  of  this  year,  we  will  meet 
for  the  13th  Mexican-United  States  In- 
terparliamentary Conference  at  Guana- 
juato, Mexico. 

We  have  with  us  in  the  Chamber  to- 
day a  number  of  distinguished  Mexicans 
whom  I  should  like  to  introduce  at  this 
time. 

We  have,  first  of  all,  the  distinguished 
Ambassador  from  the  United  Mexican 
States,  Jose  Juan  de  Olloqul. 

We  have  the  distinguished  Minister 
from  the  United  Mexican  States,  Min- 
ister Julian  Saenz. 

We  have  the  two  cochairmen  of  the 
Mexican  Parliamentary  Delegation  in 
the  persons  of  Senator  Victor  Manzan- 
illa,  and  the  President  of  the  Mexican 
Delegation,  Diputado  Marcos  Manuel 
Suarez. 

They  are  accompanied  by  Licenciado 
Daniel  Magana,  the  Official  Mayor  of  the 
CEimara  de  Diputados. 

They  are  all  in  the  Chamber  now  and 
we  are  delighted  to  meet  with  them.  We 
are  happy  that  they  saw  fit  to  come  to 
Washington  to  discuss  with  Representa- 
tive James  C.  Wright,  Jr.,  of  Texas,  and 
me  the  forthcoming  Conference;  to  dis- 
cuss the  details  which  can  be  covered  and 
to  indicate  further  that  there  are  vital 
interests  between  our  two  great  Repub- 
lics and  that  these  interests,  while  they 
coincide  in  many  instances,  in  others 
they  are  different  and  cause  some  diffi- 
culties. 

It  is  because  of  these  mutual  interests 
and  concerns  that  we  have  met  from  time 
to  time  to  try  to  understand  one  another 
better,  to  thrash  out  our  differences,  and 
to  try  to  find  solutions  to  those  things 
which  come  between  us. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Mexico - 
United  States  Interparlimentary  Group 
down  through  the  years  has  played  a 
very  important  part,  in  my  opinion,  not 
as  much  through  legislation,  because  we 
are  not  empowered  to  legislate  on  the 
basis  of  these  meetings,  but  through  a 
recognition  of  the  problems.  Of  course, 
the  outstanding  settlement  was  the  set- 
tlement of  Chamizal. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, to  our  colleagues,  the  distin- 
guished Members  of   the   Congress   of 


Mexico,  and  to  our  friend  the  Ambassa- 
dor from  Mexico,  my  warm  welcome. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the  delega- 
tion in  Spanish  and  later  supplied  the 
following  English  translation  of  his  re- 
marks: 

My  name  is  Pete  Domenici-  lam  a 
U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of  New 
Mexico.  In  behalf  of  the  sovereign  State 
of  New  Mexico,  its  neighbors  and  in  be- 
half of  the  U.S.  Senate,  I  welcome  you 
here.  I  do  not  speak  Spanish  fluently  but 
I  understand,  and  I  hope  you  will  con- 
sider my  office  as  your  headquarters  for 
there  are  those  from  New  Mexico  in  my 
office  who  speak  your  language  and 
understand  you  well.  Thank  you  for 
joining  us  and  thanks  for  the  friendly 
relationship  that  exists  between  your 
great  country  and  ours. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  my  colleague, 
and  I  ask  that  Ambassador  Olloqui,  Min- 
ister Saenz,  Deputy  Suarez,  Senator 
Manzanilla,  and  Liciendado  Magana 
rise,  so  that  we  can  pay  our  respects. 
[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 
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APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  and  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
91-510,  appoints  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Congressional  Operations  in 
lieu  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weicker),  who  has  resigned. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE      RESTORATION      OF      FISCAL 
SANITY  IN  FEDERAL  SPENDING 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
made  privy  to  some  remarks  to  be  made 
later  today  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin).  In  ad- 
vance of  his  making  those  remarks,  I 
commend  him  for  a  fine  statement  in 
support  of  efforts  to  restore  fiscal  sanity 
in  Federal  spending.  Indeed,  the  Sena- 
tor is  correct  in  warning  Senators  that 
the  American  people  will  render  a  harsh 
verdict  on  those  who,  in  the  days  and 
weeks  ahead,  continue  to  cast  votes  which 
imquestionably  chum  up  a  new  spiral  of 
inflation. 

For  Senators  who  may  be  imaware  of 
it,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  poll 
conducted  last  month  by  Lou  Harris.  By 
a  margin  of  59  to  28  percent,  the  people 
agree  that  "President  Nixon  is  right  in 
saying  that  inflation  cannot  be  con- 
trolled unless  Federal  spending  is  cut  to 
the  bone."  An  earlier  Harris  poll  foimd 
that  74  percent  of  the  people  believe  Fed- 
eral spending  is  the  greatest  single  cause 
of  inflation. 

Obviously,  Mr.  President,  the  people 
know  where  the  responsibility  lies.  They 
know  that  it  is  up  to  this  Congress  to 
hold  the  line  on  spending.  The  Harris 


poll,  in  February,  indicated  that  the  pub- 
lic thinks,  51  to  37  percent,  "Congress  is 
wrong  in  opposing  the  President's  spend- 
ing program  and  should  cooperate  more 
with  him."  Senators  should  be  mindful, 
in  casting  their  votes  this  spring,  that 
this  same  poll  found  the  pubhc  giving 
Congress  negative  marks  for  its  perform- 
ance by  a  margin  of  45  to  38  percent, 
while  giving  President  Nixon  positive 
marks  for  his  first  4  years  in  office  by  59 
to  37  percent. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
are  sick  and  tired  of  extravagant,  waste- 
ful Federal  spending.  They  are  sick  and 
tired  of  seeing  their  tax  dollars  being 
squandered  by  the  legions  of  Federal  bu- 
reaucrats who  administer  those  ineffec- 
tive and  other  worldly  programs  which 
have  been  so  heedlessly  enacted  over  the 
years.  And  the  people  are  sick  and  tired 
of  their  representatives  in  Congress  who 
cling  to  the  old  bureaucracy-building 
philosophy  of  spend,  spend,  spend. 

I  said  that  the  American  people  are 
going  to  render  a  harsh  verdict  on  these 
Members.  And  I  believe  it  follows,  as  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  often  indi- 
cated, that  the  penalty  they  impose  may 
very  well  be  banishment  from  the  Halls 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyom- 
ing. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
current  debate  over  the  President's 
budget  proposals,  we  continue  to  hear 
that  military  goals  are  being  favored 
over  human  needs,  despite  the  fact  that 
this  is  patently  imtrue.  Let  us  look  at  the 
record  over  the  past  decade. 

The  1964  budget  allotted  $53.5  billion, 
or  45  percent,  to  defense  purposes,  with 
$34.5  billion,  or  29  percent,  to  human 
needs.  This  administration's  1974  budget 
reverses  that  ratio.  It  would  apportion 
approximately  $81  billion,  or  30  percent, 
to  defense,  with  $125.5  billion,  or  46.7 
percent,  to  human  needs.  Furthermore, 
whereas  the  1964  budget  devoted  8.8  per- 
cent of  our  gross  national  product  to 
defense  and  only  5.6  percent  to  human 
needs,  in  the  1974  budget  6.2  percent  of 
the  GNP  is  designated  for  defense  and 
more  than  9  percent  for  human  needs. 

These  are  the  hard  figures,  and  they 
correctly  reflect  the  fact  that  military 
programs  are  not  being  favored  over 
domestic  social  programs — that,  actually. 
If  there  is  favoritism  in  this  budget.  It  is 
for  domestic  social  programs  at  the  ex- 
pense of  defense  spending.  And  what  of 
this  defense  budget?  I  believe  that  it 
pares  defense  spending  down  to  the  bare 
minimum.  The  fat  has  been  cut  away, 
and  only  the  muscle  is  left.  As  the  dis- 
tinguished and  knowledgeable  junior 
Senator  from  Washington  has  often  re- 
minded us,  we  must  retain  our  perspec- 
tive in  viewing  the  Nation's  military 
needs.  In  our  disillusionment  over  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  in  our  general  desire 
for  relief  from  the  tensions  of  the  cold 
war,  we  must  remain  alert  to  the  im- 
portance of  national  defense.  We  must 
recognize  that  the  new  era  of  diplo- 


matic achievement  which  was  opened  to 
us  last  year  has  depended  and  will  con- 
tinue to  depend  upon  negotiation  from  a 
position  of  strength. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  de- 
bate over  the  budget  could  be  conducted 
in  a  more  constructive  vein  if  the  true 
relationship  between  defense  spending 
and  spending  for  human  needs  were  rec- 
ognized and  acknowledged.  I  urge  that  we 
abandon  Inflammatory  rhetoric,  which 
is  beUed  in  the  budget  itself,  and  devote 
ourselves  to  a  positive  consideration  of 
the  Nation's  total  needs — which  cer- 
tainly include  the  need  for  fiscal  respon- 
sibility and  restraint  and  the  necessity 
of  preserving  an  adequate  defense  capa- 
bility. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  for  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  later  in  the  day  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  will  speak 
with  respect  to  the  budget  considerations. 
I  hope  that  all  Americans,  as  they  con- 
sider the  great  urgency  of  cutting  down 
on  spending  so  as  more  nearly  to  ap- 
proach a  balanced  budget,  will  not  over- 
look the  fact  that  the  President  has 
very  wisely  reordered  the  priorities  In 
order  to  reflect  the  fact  that  the  hostili- 
ties in  Southeast  Asia  have  essentially 
come  to  an  end  and  has  properly  focused 
attention  on  spending  dollai-s  on  the 
needs  of  highest  national  priority. 

I  commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  North  Carolina  for  his  leadership, 
and  I  thank  him  for  giving  me  an  op- 
portunity to  say  a  word. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  generous 
Senator  for  his  comment. 

I  should  like  to  pose  a  question  to  the 
Senator.  In  his  contacts  with  the  people 
of  his  State,  has  his  experience  been 
somewhat  the  same  as  mine,  the  very 
gratifying  experience  of  discovering  that 
the  people — in  my  case,  the  people  of 
North  Carolina — are  fully  aware  that 
what  is  needed  in  this  country  is  a  re- 
turn to  fiscal  sanity  by  their  Federal 
Government? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suspect 
tliat  the  sentiment  in  my  State,  the 
Equality  State,  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  sentiment  in  the  State  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  I  am  certain  that 
the  people  in  Wyoming,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
interpret  their  feeling  from  reading  the 
newspapers  and  answering  letters  ad- 
di-essed  to  my  office,  have  a  very  clear  un- 
derstanding of  what  causes  inflation  and 
what  makes  prices  push  upward.  They 
are  realists,  as  I  know  the  people  in  North 
Carolina  are  realists.  They  want  to  see 
that  we  get  a  handle  on  spending,  that  we 
approach  fiscal  sanity,  and  that  they 
thereby  will  be  the  recipients  of  all  the 
myriad  advantages  that  admittedly  will 
come  from  a  more  even  financial  course, 
so  as  to  insure  the  kind  of  balance  that 
must  underglrd  the  progress  that  is  in 
store  for  us  if  we  can  get  this  budget  more 
nearly  back  in  balance. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  was  in 
my  home  State  of  North  Carolina  this 
past  Saturday  evening,  in  the  far  east- 
ern part,  which,  as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator is  aware,  has  an  agricultural  econ- 


omy. Most  of  the  people  at  this  meet- 
ing— they  numbered  some  400 — are 
farmers  or  are  engaged  in  farm-related 
occupations. 

After  the  meeting  was  over,  I  spent  an 
hour  or  more  hearing  them  tell  me  that 
they  understand  what  the  President  and 
some  Members  of  Congress  are  trying  to 
do  in  reducing  the  Federal  budget.  They 
do  not  like  the  idea  of  giving  up  any  of 
their  farm  programs,  but  their  attitude 
almost  unanimously  was,  "If  you  are 
going  to  cut  across-the-board  it  is  all 
right  to  cut  me,  too,  but  do  not  single  out 
farmers." 

My  pledge  to  the  farmers  of  my  State 
is  that  insofar  as  the  junior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  concerned  the  farmers 
are  not  going  to  be  singled  out.  I  am 
convinced  from  frequent  meetings  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  this  is 
not  going  to  happen,  this  is  not  the  intent 
of  the  administration  and,  furthermore, 
if  the  Senate  and  the  House  would  simply 
sit  down  with  the  administration  and 
seek  a  common  ground  on  the  farm  pro- 
gram and  on  other  programs,  then  the 
best  interests  of  all  Americans  will  be 
served. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE      CONFRONTATION      BETWEEN 
THE  PRESIDENT  AND  CONGRESS 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  with  my  distinguished  freshman 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, and  our  distinguished  minority 
whip,  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  to  talk 
for  a  few  moments  to  my  fellow  Senators 
about  the  confrontation  which  I  think  Is 
taking  place  today  between  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  Congress. 

I  would  start  by  saying  that  a  few  short 
weeks  ago  I  did  not  think  I  would  come 
to  this  historic  hall  and  so  quickly  stand 
in  criticism  of  those  who  serve  with  me. 
But  in  a  spirit  of  offering  my  views  to  my 
fellow  Senators,  let  me  start  by  saying 
that  I  do  not  think  we  need  to  confront 
the  President,  but  rather  that  we  had 
better  confront  the  issue.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  giving  a  great  deal  of  lip  serv- 
ice to  the  problem  of  exercising  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, but  what  we  are  really  say- 
ing is,  "We  do  not  think  you  ought  to 
take  our  power  away,  Mr.  President;  we 
think  the  power  to  determine  priorities 
and  the  power  of  the  purse  strings  is 
ours."  That  is  the  confrontation  that  we 
bring  to  the  administration  today. 

The  American  people  do  not  want  to 
be  part  of  that  confrontation  because 
they  do  not  care  who  has  the  power,  but. 
indeed,  they  do  care  about  results  toward 
solving  the  problem  of  infiation  which  is 
robbing  their  pocketbooks  and  rendering 
productivity,  which  makes  the  American 
dream  come  true,  almost  a  sham. 

I  would  call  it  the  futility  of  inflation. 
They  are  saying  to  us  loud  and  clear. 
"We  are  not  interested  in  your  struggle 
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for  power;  we  are  interested  ir 
ance.  If  you  have  the  power, 
take  it  and  use  it." 

The  American  people  say  to 
short  months  ago  in  Decembei 
congressional  leaders,  that  we 
spend  more  than  $250  billion 
You  said  it  in  the  Senate  and 
bers  of  Congress  said  it  in 
say  the  American  people, 
have  agreed  that  that  is  what 
spend,  you  proceed  to 
billion,  and  then  you  cannot 
and  those  in  the  House,  on 
by  $15  billion.  So  the  Presidei^ 
to  cut,  to  impound,  and  to 
programs  that  you  Senators 
sentatives  passed  and  you  do 
Yes,  I  join  with  those  who 
not  like  it  because  it  is  our 
to  determine  how  funds  shoul<  1 
our  President  should  not 
pound  to  get  us  down  to  the 
mark  that  we  ourselves  said 
our  spending  ceiling. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  me 
American  people  want  us  to 
issue;  they  do  not  want  us 
the  President.  They  are  not 
the  power  struggle  of 
mensions  between  this 
President  over  the  power  to 
the  power  of  the  purse  strings 
American  people  are  interested 
ping  the  cycle  of  inflation. 
There  are   Americans 
jobs,  sending  their  wives  to 
yet  at  the  end  of  the  year 
their  new  earnings  and  they 
ther  ahead,  but  perhaps 
than  when  the  year  began; 
any  more  able  to  pay  for  the 
need  for  their  children  and 
lies  and  their  homes  than  if 
taken  second  jobs  and  worked 
They  are  saying  loud  and  cleai 
this  is  our  problem  and  they 
to  us  that  they  do  not  want 
want  performance. 

I  ask  my  fellow  Senators, 
campaigned   in   their   own 
those  who  campaigned  for 
of  them  campaigned  for  mote 
or  higher  taxes.  I  am  certain 
them  did.  The  facts  of  the 
that  their  conduct  here  in 
would  indicate  that  they  do 
they  can  stop  inflation  and 
it  will  be  enough  to  have  a 
with  the  President  rather 
frontation  with  the  issue. 

The  American  people  are 
we   are   conducting  business 
They  are  aware  it  was  this 
usual  that  put  us  in  the 
in  today,  and  they  did  not 
this  new  Congress,  with  manj 
and  with  many  old  faces  who 
the  same  problems,  would 
ness  as  usual.  They  expected 
form  our  budgetary  practices 
quickly.  They  will  not  accept 
tation  with  the  President  aj 
to  a  head-on  collision  with 
inflation,  with  the  issue  of 
Federal  programs  that  have 
and  which  do  little  for  the 
they  are  intended  to  help.  I 
know  that  the  spirit  of 
necessary  for  America  to 
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perform-     nomic  vitality,  and  this  spirit  of  produc- 
Congress,     tivity  will  remain  alive  only  so  long  as 

it  is  real, 
us,  "A  few        When  it  becomes  a  hoax,  Americans 
you  said,     will  stop  producing,  they  will  stop  work- 
ihould  not     ing;  they  will  look  to  others  to  care  for 
this  year.     them. 

the  Mem-  I  submit  that  when  we  hear  the  Jap- 
House,"  anese  and  the  Europeans  talk  of  our 
economy  as  if  they  are  also  wondering 
whether  it  is  real  or  whether  it  is  a  paper 
tiger,  their  observations  of  concern  about 
our  economy  are  accurate,  and  I  think 
our  observations  of  our  economy  and  the 
productive  quality  of  collective  America 
are  real. 

I  think  it  is  going  to  take  courage  on 
the  part  of  myself  and  my  fellow  Sena- 
tors to  confront  the  issue  of  inflation  as 
it  Is  affected  by  excessive  Federal  spend- 
ing, and  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to 
have  exceptional  courage  if  we  are  going 
to  cut  programs  and  if  we  are  going  to 
do  a  better  job  with  our  Federal  pro- 
grams; and  it  is  not  going  to  suflBce  to 
attack  the  Executive,  who,  because  we 
are  in  default,  has  sought  one  way. 

Unless  we  find  a  way,  the  American 
public  will  not  look  with  favor  upon  us, 
and,  more  importantly,  American  history 
will  not  look  well  upon  us,  for  we  wiU  be 
serious  contributors  to  an  American 
economy  that  was  once  vital  and  robust, 
but  which  is  now  very,  very  delicate. 

My  closing  comments  have  to  do  with 
the  period  that  we  are  going  through, 
which  I  think  is  a  period  of  transition — 
the  transition  from  an  old  way  of  doing 
business  to  a  new  way  of  doing  business. 
I  think  the  impoimdments  and  the  cut- 
ting of  programs  and  the  new  budgetary 
approach  put  new  strains  on  all  of  us, 
because  we  are  going  through  the  process 
of  finding  a  better  way.  I  submit  it  is  our 
responsibility  to  substitute  accommoda- 
tion for  confrontation,  and  I  submit  that 
if  we  are  willing  to  accommodate,  the 
Chief  Executive  of  this  country  will  re- 
spond. But  I  believe  that  there  are  those 
among  us  who  think  this  is  a  partisan 
issue,  and  confrontation  brings  clamor 
and  commotion;  but  I  truly  believe  that 
the  American  people  expect  accommoda- 
tion. They  expect  some  change  on  our 
part,  some  give  and  take. 

I  submit,  fellow  Senators,  that  if  we 
give  the  administration  that  opportunity, 
we  will  pass  through  this  transition  into 
a  new  era  of  fiscal  responsibility,  and  In- 
deed Americans  of  today  and  the  years 
to  come  will  be  the  benefactors. 

If  we  use  this  period  of  transition  as 
a  coverup  of  the  need  for  change,  the 
need  for  consolidation  of  American  pov- 
erty programs  and  domestic  programs, 
and  if  we  use  it  as  an  excuse  for  reform 
because  indeed  we  will  be  satisfying  oiu-- 
selves  with  a  lot  of  noise  and  clamor, 
then  I  submit  the  American  economy 
will  suffer,  perhaps  irreparably,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  American  people  to  work 
and  to  try  to  take  care  of  themselves 
\\111  get  paler,  and  that  biu-den  will  lie 
heavily  on  our  collective  shoulders. 

Courage  should  be  OMi  motto,  and  re- 
form our  goal.  Most  certainly,  confron- 
tation is  easier,  but  In  this  instance  I 
believe    its   rewards    are    minimal    and 
prdductivlty  is    selfish,   and  certainly  not  in  the  best 
retain  its  eco-    interests  of  all  Americans. 
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Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  and  congratiilate  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Helms)  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici) 
who  have  made  very  eloquent  statements 
today. 

While  the  two  Senators  who  preceded 
me  are  freshmen,  they  are  also  fresh 
from  the  political  hustings,  having  been 
recently  elected  in  their  States.  It  is  ob- 
vious, I  suggest,  that  they  are  very  wise 
in  terms  of  knowing  what  the  people 
think,  and  how  the  people  perceive  the 
great  debate  now  going  on  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  is  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  DEBATE  OVER  FEDERAL 
SPENDING 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent debate  over  Federal  spending  is 
truly  a  historic  debate.  It  is  historic, 
not  because  of  a  constitutional  crisis,  as 
many  assert,  but  because  the  outcome  is 
so  important  to  the  strength  and  future 
of  the  United  States  as  leader  of  the 
free  world. 

During  his  first  term.  President  Nixon 
took  some  historic  initiatives  in  the  area 
of  foreign  policy,  initiatives  which  have 
revitalized  American  foreign  policy  and 
made  it  realistic  and  viable  in  the  1970's. 
Now,  at  the  outset  of  his  second  term, 
the  President  has  proposed  some  sweep- 
ing reforms  here  at  home.  He  seeks  to 
reorganize  the  executive  branch  to  make 
Government  more  responsive — respon- 
sive to  the  people  and  to  the  demands 
of  the  future. 

He  seeks  to  phase  out  some  tired, 
wasteful,  and  ineffective  programs  of  the 
1960's — and  to  replace  those  programs 
with  a  streamlined  revenue  sharing  ap- 
proach that  shifts  power  to  levels  of 
government  where  the  problems  and  the 
people  are. 

Most  important,  the  President  seeks  to 
hold  down  Federal  spending,  so  as  to 
bring  it  more  nearly  in  line  with  Fed- 
eral revenues. 

As  he  did  in  the  international  field. 
President  Nixon  is  providing  bold,  imag- 
inative initiatives  on  the  domestic  front. 
And  Congress  is  challenged  as  never  be- 
fore— not  for  power — but  to  demonstrate 
an  equal  measure  of  responsibility. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  Ameri- 
can tax  payers  are  watching  closely  to 
see  what  the  response  of  Congress  will 
be. 

More  and  more,  there  is  understanding 
among  the  people  throughout  the  coun- 
try that  votes  in  Congress  for  the  same 
old  programs  are  really  votes  for  more 
inflation  or  higher  taxes,  or  both. 

Ironically,  observers  overseas  some- 
times can  be  more  objective  and  dispas- 
sionate in  assessing  action  and  Inaction 
of  the  United  States  than  we  can  do  our- 


selves. Recently  the  London  Economist 
noted  that  Congress : 

Has  no  mechanUm  for  setting  an  overall 
budget  target,  Its  total  expenditures  simply 
being  an  aggregate  of  the  cost  of  programs 
approved  on  a  piecemeal  basis.  No  effort  Is 
being  made  to  relate  expenditure  to  revenue 
.  .  .  and  no  consideration  Is  being  given  to 
the  question  of  spending  priorities. 

Foreign  observers  have  good  reason  to 
watch  what  the  Congress  does.  They 
know  that  a  new  round  of  inflation  In 
the  United  States  will  have  far-reaching 
international  implications.  More  infla- 
tion, generated  by  deficit  spending,  would 
further  undermine  confidence  in  the 
dollar.  It  would  make  our  products  less 
and  less  competitive  In  world  markets, 
and  It  could  precipitate  still  another  in- 
ternational monetary  crisis. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  have  Amer- 
ican export  prices  rising  faster  than 
those  of  our  competitors  in  the  world 
market.  The  crunch  has  come,  and  now 
it  is  up  to  Congress,  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  to  impose  some 
self-discipline  upon  and  within  the 
United  States.  We  can  no  longer  afford 
the  philosophy  of  spend  and  elect,  with- 
out regard  for  the  economic  health  of  the 
Nation. 

If  the  spend  and  elect  philosophy  was 
good  politics  in  the  past,  I  suggest  to  po- 
litical pragmatists  that  a  new  day  is 
here.  The  American  taxpayers  who  are 
watching  Congress  know  that  massive 
new  Federal  spending  will  mean  more 
inflation  or  higher  taxes.  And  they  do 
not  want  either  one. 

Like  those  who  spoke  before  me,  I  am 
convinced  that  a  new  day  is  at  hand.  And 
those  in  Congress  who  fail  to  recognize 
it  will  not  only  fail  their  country  in  its 
hour  of  need,  but  they  may  soon  become 
part  of  the  political  past  themselves. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  real 
risk  involved  in  the  confrontation  in 
which  we  now  find  ourselves.  It  seems 
that  without  the  confrontation  we  go 
back  to  the  middle  of  last  year  when 
there  was  a  great  feeling  in  the  Con- 
gress about  reforming  Federal  domestic 
programs,  consolidating  them  and  mak- 
ing them  current,  whether  they  be  called 
revenue  sharing  or  block  grant  pro- 
grams. There  was  a  sort  of  spirit  of  re- 
form. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  confrontation 
could  very  well  cover  up  that  issue  and 
we  could  go  into  next  year  kind  of  forget- 
ful of  reform,  thinking  the  whole  issue 
was  the  battle  of  the  budget  and  im- 
pounding that  we  have  just  gone 
through. 

Does  the  Senator  have  any  feeling 
about  that  matter  in  light  of  my  feelings? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  the  analysis  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator.  He  perceives  very 
well  the  difference  between  the  views 
of  the  people  and  the  views  of  some 
within  the  Congress  who  are  focusing  in- 
tently on  the  struggle  for  constitutional 
power  as  between  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches. 


The  people,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  so  eloquently  pointed  out, 
are  more  concerned  about  the  result — 
the  outcome — in  terms  of  the  Nation  and 
its  good. 

Those  who  get  lost  in  the  academic 
arguments  about  constitutional  powers 
fail  to  see  that  the  time  for  reform  is 
ripe  that  the  people  are  demanding  a 
reordering  of  priorities,  and  that  the 
President  hOo  his  finger  on  the  pulse  of 
the  Nation. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  partisan  poli- 
tics. For  the  most  part,  the  people  do 
not  care  about  party  blame  or  credit. 
They  are  concerned  about  results  and 
what  will  happen  to  the  coimtry. 

In  this  particular  situation,  I  believe 
the  President  deserves  more  support 
than  he  is  getting  from  the  Congress, 
because  he  is  right  in  what  he  seeks  to 
do  for  the  country. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  further  com- 
ment? 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
wholeheartedly  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

For  about  a  month  between  my  elec- 
tion and  my  arrival  in  Washington,  I 
traveled  over  my  State  because  I  wanted 
to  discuss  the  Federal  programs  that  per- 
tained to  the  schools.  I  had  the  school 
people  meet  with  me  on  the  problems 
as  they  pertained  to  the  cities.  I  also 
met  with  the  mayors  and  councils  in 
each  community. 

I  can  say  to  the  Senator  that  every 
single  elected  and  appointive  leader  said 
that  he  does  not  want  so  many  strings 
attached  to  the  Federal  programs.  One 
school  man  said  that  he  kept  12  different 
sets  of  books  because  they  are  each 
audited  differently. 

My  concern  is  that  I  have  come  here 
committed  to  trying  to  do  a  better  job 
of  putting  the  money  where  the  prob- 
lems are,  in  the  communities  that  have 
to  administer  them,  rather  than  here. 
However.  I  wonder,  in  the  process  of 
fighting  this  battle  of  impoundment,  if 
there  are  not  those  who  will  forget  that 
there  is  a  great  need  for  reform  and  for 
improvement.  Even  if  we  admit  that 
some  of  the  impoundments  are  wrong 
and  even  if  we  admit  that  some  of  the 
effects  of  the  executive  approach  are  not 
what  we  want,  we  certainly  do  not  think 
that  winning  that  battle  will  solve  the 
problems. 

I  think  we  could  win  the  battle  of  im- 
poimdment  and  get  the  programs  that 
havo  been  curtailed  reinstated  and  the 
contracts  with  the  HEW  overturned, 
perhaps  because  they  were  not  then  in 
accordance  with  the  Constitution.  How- 
ever, even  if  that  were  to  happen.  I  do 
not  think  we  would  have  done  a  better 
job  with  the  domestic  programs,  those 
on  which  we  are  trying  so  hard. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  makes  an  excellent  point. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  minority  whip, 


the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin)  for  his  budgetary  analyses. 

I  want  to  comment  on  one  point  made 
here.  There  is  certainly  no  partisanship 
about  any  of  the  comments  that  I  have 
made  or  may  make  al>out  the  Federal 
budget.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  the 
first  Republican  to  be  elected  from  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury. 

It  is  evident  to  me  that  I  received  more 
than  twice  as  many  votes  as  there  are 
registered  Republicans  in  my  State.  I 
have  to  tip  my  hat  to  the  Democrats 
from  North  Carolina  who,  like  all  the 
rest,  are  concerned  about  the  rising  tide 
of  inflation. 

I  have  noticed  here  that  every  day  the 
word  "impound"  is  referred  to.  I  received 
a  letter  from  an  old  high  school  English 
teacher  of  mine  who  suggests  that  we 
look  up  the  meaning  of  the  word  "im- 
pound" and  ask  ourselves  whether  it  is 
possible  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  impound  something  that  does 
not  exist. 

What  my  old  high  school  teacher  is 
pointing  out  is  that  the  Congress  is  striv- 
ing to  create  a  credit  card  government. 
I  think  she  is  quite  accurate  when  she 
says  that  perhaps  the  word  we  should  use 
is  "save"  rather  than  "impound." 

Furthermore,  I  would  say  that  if  we 
look  at  the  enormous  Federal  debt  al- 
ready run  up  that  represents  money  bor- 
rowed and  spent  by  Congress  and  by  var- 
ious administrations,  the  interest  on  the 
money  already  borrowed  and  spent  is 
$40,000  a  minute,  which  comes  to  over 
$666  a  second. 

I  think  that  that  in  itself  is  cause  for 
alarm. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  for  the  excel- 
lent contributions  they  have  made  to  this 
colloquy. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  and  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorimi. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Would  the  Senator  withhold  his 
request? 

Mr.  GRIFTTN.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
hold my  request. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


DEDICATION  OF  THE  LAUREL 
RIDGE  CONSERVATION  EDUCA- 
TION CENTER 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  March  16  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  dedicated  its  Laurel  Ridge 
Conservation  Education  Center  in  Fair- 
fax County,  Va.  Fairfax  County,  inci- 
dentally, is  the  largest  political  subdi- 
vision in  Virginia.  It  has  a  population 
of  some  450,000  persons. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  a  high  privilege 
for  me  to  attend  and  an  honor  to  wel- 
come those  assembled,  including  the 
gracious  First  Lady,  Mrs.  Richard  Nixon, 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 
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The  dramatic  growth  of  th« 
Wildlife  Federation  over  the 
dictated  the  need  for  expansior 
Ridge.  In  1961,  President  John 
nedy  dedicated  the  Federation 
building    at    1412     16th 
Washington,  D.C.  At  that 
peared  that  the  space  there 
adequate  for  years  to  come 
clearly  not  the  case. 

I  was  impressed  by  what  I 
Laurel  Ridge.  The  center  is 
by  20  acres  of  gentle  rolling,  w( 
The  structure  is  designed  to 
with  its  natural  surroiuidings. 
ties  wiU  greatly  enhance  the 
programs  of  this  national 
organization,  the  largest 
tion  of  its  type  in  the  world. 

I  was  even  more  impressdd 
vision  of  the  National  Wildlifp 
tion.  This  building  project 
most  a  decade  ago.  was  financ^ 
by  private  funds.  Through 
and  private  donations,  the  $2 
necessary  to  finish  the  project 

I  think  this  type  of  privat 
commendable. 

And  I  am  proud  that  the 
Wildlife  Federation  chose 
home  for   this   conservation 
center.  Although  the  plan  is  s 
design  stage,  17  of  the  20  acres 
tually  have  nature  trails  and 
facilities  which  will  serve  as 
prototype  of  conservation 

As  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
the   Federation,    Mrs.   Nixon 
proclamation  signed  by  the 
March  16,  1973,  designating 
through  24,  1973.  as  "Nationa 
Week." 

I  know  I  join  my  fellow 
the  Nation  in  saluting  the 
First  Lady  and  the  National 
eratlon  during  the  week  of 
ognition  for  the  bounties  of  ou. 
wildlife. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  the  program  from 
tion  ceremonies  be  printed  in 
ORD  in  its  entirety,  showing 
the  National  Wildlife  Federati(ln 
tinguished  directors  and  officefs 
history  of  the  organizntion.  I 
imous  consent  also  that  the 
Proclamation  No.  4200  be 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
and  proclamation  were 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  folloirs 
Building  Dedication — National 
Federation 
(Kennedy  dedicated  196 

LAtJREI-  RIDGE  CONSERVATION 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation 

I  pledge  myself,  as  a  responslbli 
assume  my  share  of  man's 
natural  resources. 

I  win  use  my  share  with  gratitude 
greed  or  waste. 

I  will  respect  the  rights  of  othei^ 
by  the  law. 

I  will  support  the  sound 
the  resources  we  use,  the 
resources  we  have  despoiled,  ani  I 
keeping  of  significant  resources 

I  wUl  never  forget  that  life 
wealth  and  progress,  depend  on 
man  uses  these  gifts  .  .  .  the  soil 
the  air,  the  minerals,  the  plant 
wildlife. 
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The  OflBcers,  Directors  and  Trustees  of  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation  and  NaUonal  WUd- 
llfe  Federation  Endowment,  Inc.,  welcomes 
you  to  the  dedication  of  the  Laurel  Ridge 
Conservation  Education  Center. 

Federation  President — N.  A.  Winter,  Jr.; 
Endowment  President — Judge  Louis  D.  Mc- 
Gregor. 

Vice  Presidents:  Walter  L.  Mlms;  Homer 
C.  Luick;  G.  Ray  Arnett. 

Federation  Directors 

Region  1,  Lester  B.  Smith — At-Large. 

Region,  2,  Edmund  H.  Harvey — Dr.  James 
H.  Shaeffer. 

Region  3,  F.  Bartow  Culp — Judge  Louis  D. 
McGregor. 

Region  4,  Charles  D.  Kelley — Stewart  L. 
Udall. 

Region  5,  Frederick  R.  Scroggln — M.  A. 
Wright. 

Region  6,  O.  Dwlght  GalUmore — Dr.  Donald 
J.  Zlnn. 

Region  7,  Paul  H.  Wendler — Dr.  Claude 
Moore. 

Region  8,  Walter  S.  Mcllhenny — Courtney 
Burton. 

Region  9,  Everett  R.  Brue — Joseph  D. 
Hughes. 

Region  10,  Fred  A.  Gross,  Jr. — Robert  Stack. 

Region  11,  A.  W.  "Bud"  Boddy — Maynard 
P.  Venema. 

Region  12,  C.  Clifton  Young — Turner  W. 
Battle. 

Region  13,  Ernest  E.  Day — Trustee  Dr. 
Greer  Rlcketson. 

Federation  Executive  Vice  President — 
Thomas  L.  Kimball. 

Federation  Treasurer — John  Bain. 

Endowment  Executive  Secretary — J.  A. 
Brownridge. 

Program 

Dedication  of  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion's Laurel  Ridge  Conservation  Education 
Center,  8925  Leesburg  Pike,  Vlennla,  Vir- 
ginia. March  16,  1973,  11:00  a.m. 

Master  of  Ceremonies — N.  A.  Winter,  Jr., 
NWP  President. 

Invocation — Thomas  L.  Kimball,  NWP  Ex- 
ecutive Vice  President. 

Welcome  to  Virginia — Senator  Harry  P. 
Byrd,  Jr. 

History  of  Federation — Judge  Louis  D. 
MacGregor. 

Address — John  C.  Whltaker,  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

Address — Earl  L.  Butz,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Dedication  of  the  Center — Mrs.  Richard 
Nixon. 

Presentation  of  Colors — U.S.  Marine  Color 
Guard  Unit. 

The  National  Anthem — U.S.  Marine  Band. 

ABOUT    THE    FEDERATION 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  those  early 
days  of  1936  when  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  was  founded  during  the  first 
North  American  Wildlife  Conference  called 
by  President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  The 
early  days  were  plagued  with  problems  that 
at  times  seemed  to  be  almost  Insurmount- 
able. Money  was  scarce,  concern  for  the  en- 
vironment was  negligible  and  the  conserva- 
tion crises  were  building  rapidly. 

During  the  next  few  years,  problems  mtil- 
tiplled  to  such  an  extent  that  only  the  truly 
dedicated  stuck  to  the  ship  when  It  seemed 
that  the  Federation  must  founder  and  sink 
Into  oblivion.  Those  hardy  pioneers  did  per- 
severe, however,  and  after  many  years  of 
struggle  the  National  Wildlife  Federation 
took  its  place  as  a  powerful  and  effective 
voice  speaking  in  the  cause  of  conservation. 
We  were  among  the  first  organizations  to 
express  concern  about  the  deteriorating  con- 
dition of  our  total  environment :  water  pollu- 
tion, air  pollution,  pesticides  and  all  the 
many  other  activities  that  adversely  alTect 
our  plant  and  animal  eco-systems. 

Having  recognized  early  that  man  must 
learn  to  live  in  harmony  with   nature,  the 


leadership  of  the  N.WJ.  has  consistently 
supported  proper  land  planning  with  In- 
creasing attention  focused  In  preserving  the 
aesthetic,  fish,  wildlife,  and  outdoor  recrea- 
tion values  In  a  developing,  industrialized, 
mechanized  and  computerized  nation. 

We  are  committed  to  the  philosophy  that 
we  should  not  permit  any  species  within  our 
national  surroundings,  be  It  fiora  or  fauna, 
to  become  endangered  or  extinct,  that  total 
protection  and  surplus  harvest  are  essential 
tools  of  the  natural  scientist,  to  be  used  with 
great  wisdom  In  providing  optimum  numbers, 
variety,  and  bounty  of  nature  for  all  to  en- 
joy. 

It  has  become  Federation  policy  and  the 
source  of  Its  strength  to  listen  to  all  voices 
on  all  sides  of  every  Issue.  Through  Its  care- 
fully reasoned  approach  to  complex  and  diffi- 
cult environmental  problems,  the  Federation 
has  gained  the  respect  of  millions  of  people, 
both  those  who  have  supported  our  position 
and  those  opposed.  Out  of  this  respect  has 
grown  the  organization  we  see  today,  fully 
capable  of  acting  as  spokesman  for  3,500,000 
people,  representing  the  greatest  natural  re- 
source cross-section  of  "grass  roots  America." 
The  educational  services  rendered  the  un- 
precedented public  interest  in  conserving 
the  natural  environment  Is  greater  than 
ever  before  In  history.  Evidence  of  the  growth 
of  Interest  and  awareness  of  the  work  of 
the  National  WUdllfe  Federation  Is  the  buUd- 
Ing  we  dedicate  today,  first  step  In  launch- 
ing the  action  program  of  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation's  Laurel  Ridge  Conservation 
Education  Center. 

Here  we  have  room  to  service  the  rapidly 
expanding  demand  for  knowledge  and  In- 
formation about  wildlife  and  ecology.  Here 
we  have  room  to  expand  Into  a  total  wildlife 
and  environmental  educational  organization 
that  Is  capable  of  providing  the  space  for 
workshops,  training  sessions,  lectures,  film 
and  slide  shows,  nature  walks,  and  demon- 
stration areas. 

Yes,  It  Is  a  far  cry  from  the  organization 
that  took  Its  first  faltering  steps  In  1936  to 
be  the  healthy,  growing  organization  of  to- 
day. Our  services  cut  across  every  facet  of 
wildlife  and  environmental  interest,  our 
staff  Is  active  in  every  corner  of  the  country 
and  the  world.  Our  current  leadership,  as 
those  of  the  past,  are  fully  committed  to 
educational  service  and  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge  to  all  those  who  ask.  An  enlight- 
ened citizenry  can  provide  the  decisions, 
policies,  and  action  that  will  ensure  the 
quality  of  living  we  all  seek. 

We  welcome  you  here  today  as  evidence  of 
your  interest  and  your  support  In  ail  of  these 
activities  and  we  are  grateful  for  your  con- 
tinuing Interest  and  support  of  our  pro- 
grams. 

Sincerely, 

N.  A.  Winter,  Jr., 

President. 

Proclamation  4200 
by  the  president  op  the  united  states  op 

AMERICA 

Americans  carved  a  nation  out  of  the  wil- 
derness. Now  we  must  preserve  the  wilderness 
for  the  Nation. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  National  Wild- 
life Week  Is:  "Discover  WUdllfe — It's  Too 
Good  To  Miss  "  In  a  greater  fe.'ise,  Americans 
are  rediscovering  the  natural  animal  world 
around  them.  Our  concern  for  the  fate  of 
wild  animals  has  Increased.  We  have  come  to 
realize  that  the  development  of  the  human 
habitat  has  occurred  at  great  cost  to  mother 
kind  of  habitat.  And  we  are  seeking  more  ef- 
fective ways  to  prevent  and  enhance  our 
wilderness  areas. 

All  men  need  refuges  for  their  spirit.  The 
wilderness  invokes  contemplation  and  pro- 
vides recreation,  and  the  animal  wildlife 
of  America  provides  a  fascinating  dimension 
to  our  natural  heritage  which  we  know  must 


be  preserved  for  future  generations  to  enjoy. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Richard  Nixon,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby 
designate  the  week  beginning  March  18,  1973, 
as  National  Wildlife  Week. 

I  ask  all  citizens  to  renew  their  efforts  to 
preserve  and  enhance  our  natural  environ- 
ment, especially  those  areas  now  Inhabited 
by  our  natural  wildlife.  Because  the  need  Is 
still  great  for  better  tools  with  which  to  do 
the  Job,  I  also  urge  the  Congress  once  again 
to  act  promptly  on  my  proposal  to  strengthen 
protection  for  hundreds  of  endangered  spe- 
cies. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  sixteenth  day  of  March,  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  seventy- 
three,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  that  one  hundred  ninety- 
seventh. 

Richard  Nixon. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum, the  time  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
time  allotted  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GOLD  REVALUAITON  TO  FORMALLY 
DEVALUE  THE  DOLLAR 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, sometime  this  week  the  Senate  will 
consider  legislation  to  revalue  the  Na- 
tion's gold  supply.  In  another  way  of  ex- 
pressing it,  the  Senate  will  consider  leg- 
islation to  formally  devalue  the  dollar. 

When  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Paul  Volcker  appeared  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Finance,  he  stated  that 
the  executive  branch  had  taken  radical 
action  in  regard  to  the  American  dollar. 
I  h?d  a  short  dialog  with  him  on  that 
subject. 

As  a  prelude  to  the  Senate  debate 
which  will  begin  the  latter  part  of  the 
week  on  dollar  devaluation,  I  think  it  ap- 
propriate to  read  into  the  Record  to- 
day a  few  questions  which  I  put  to  Mr. 
Volcker  in  this  regard,  and  Secretary 
Volcker's  replies.  I  am  reading  now  from 
pages  25  and  26  of  the  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance, 
March?,  1973: 

Senator  Byrd.  Now  you  said  In  your  dialog 
with  Senator  Hansen,  that  you  found  It 
neces«;ary  to  take  radical  action.  Would  you 
Indicate  the  radical  action  to  which  you 
referred? 

Mr.  Volcker.  Well,  we  devalued  the  dollar 
twice  and  had  a  ma|or  exchange  rate  realign- 
ment In  the  last  14  months  twice.  I  consider 
that  radical  action. 

•  *  •  •  • 

Senator  Byhd.  And  It  Is,  in  your  Judgment, 
radical  action  to  devalue  the  dollar  twice  In 
14  months? 

Mr.  Volcker.  It  is  indeed  and  this  is  noth- 
ing I  look  forward  to  repeating  at  all.  It  Is 
radical  action. 
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Those  were  the  comments  of  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Paul  A.  Volcker. 

The  reason  that  I  have  not  opposed 
the  radical  action,  formal  devaluation  of 
the  dollar,  is  that  it  is  merely  formally 
doing  what  already  has  taken  place: 
namely,  there  has  been  a  deterioration  in 
the  value  of  the  dollar.  The  dollar  is  less 
valuable,  and  It  seems  to  be  becoming 
increasingly  less  valuable  each  few 
months.  It  gets  back,  I  am  convinced,  to 
the  smashing  government  deficits  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  been 
i-unning. 

The  deficit  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  will  be  the  largest  the  Nation  has 
ever  had  with  the  exception  of  World 
War  n  when  we  had  12  million  men' un- 
der arms  and  when  the  United  States  was 
fighting  one  war  in  Europe  and  another 
in  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  moments  ago  I 
said  that  the  dollar  was  worth  less.  That 
is  two  words.  Earlier  I  asked  that  that 
be  stricken  because  I  noted  in  the  com- 
ments I  made  last  week  that  it  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record  as 
one  word :  namely,  worthless. 

What  I  said  last  week  was  that  the 
dollar  was  worth  less — two  words. 

I  do  not  imply  that  the  dollar  is  worth- 
less. Of  course,  it  is  not.  But  I  do  say 
that  is  is  worth  less. 

After  today,  I  shall  try  not  to  use  that 
expression  because  it  is  susceptible  to 
misuse  particularly  when  the  typesetters 
put  those  two  words  together  instead  of 
spacing  them  cut. 

But  the  dollar  has  become  less  val- 
uable. It  has  become  less  valuable,  in 
my  judgment,  because  of  the  policies  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  running  these 
smashing  Government  deficits. 


VACATING  OF  ORDER  FOR  SENATOR 
ROBERT  C.  BYRD  TO  SPEAK  TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  va- 
cate the  time  that  was  allotted  to  me 
under  the  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Has- 
kell) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Has- 
kell). Under  the  previous  order  there 
will  now  be  a  peri.od  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  basiness  for  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quoinim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  SENATORS  FANNIN  AND 
GRIFFIN  TO  BE  RECOGNIZED  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
how  after  the  two  leaders  or  their  des- 
ignees have  been  recognized  imder  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes;  and  that  he 
be  followed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  executive  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate  five  nomi- 
nations were  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  Four  of  them  were 
reportrjd  approximately  10  days  ago.  The 
last  one  was  reported  on  Friday.  Un- 
fortunately, I  forgot  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  Senate  to  receive  re- 
ports, nominations,  messages,  and  the 
like  over  the  weekend.  Therefore,  they 
are  not  on  the  calendar.  However  Sen- 
ators on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  been 
contacted — those  who  are  in  town — to 
see  if  there  were  any  objections.  There 
were  no  objections.  The  nominations  will 
be  taken  up  today  and  they  will  be  taken 
up  separately. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  first 
nomination  will  be  stated. 


COMMODITY  CREDIT 
CORPORATION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Robert  W.  Long,  of  California,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Clayton  Yeutter.  of  Nebraska,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Lt.  Gen.  James  V.  Edmundson  to 
be  lieutenant  general. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 
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U.S.  ARMY 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the 
tlon  of  Lt.  Gen.  William  Josep 
frey,  to  be  lieutenant  general. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection,  the  nomination  is 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the 
tlon  of  Maj.  Gen.  Gilbert  Huiie 
ward,  to  be  lieutenant  general 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER]  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


normna- 
1  McCaf- 

Wlthout 

cbnflrmed. 

nomina- 

Wood- 


U.S.  NAVY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the!  nomina- 
tion of  Vice  Adm.  James  F.  Calyert  to  be 
vice  admiral. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICERJ  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  c  )nfirmed. 


U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 


to  read 
Marine 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U 
Corps. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidfent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  no^nations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection,    the    nominations 
sidered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


SELECTIVE  SERVICE  SYSTEM 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the 
tlon  of  Byron  V.  Pepitone,  of  Vi  rginia 
be  Director  of  Selective  Service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection,  the  nomination  is  coiiflrmed 


NOMINATIONS     PLACED     CiN     THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  legislative  clerk  proceede  i  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Air  I  orce  and 
in  the  Army,  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  confirmed 
en  bloc. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


March  26,  197S 


March  26,  1973 
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Without 
( ire    con- 


nomina- 
.to 

Without 


ACTION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  [nomina- 
tion of  Michael  P.  Balzano,  Jr.,  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  Director  of  ACTION. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  ccnfirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presid$it,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  c  )nflrma- 
tlon  of  the  nomination  of  Michael  P. 
Balzano,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  be  tei]  iporarlly 
deferred  only  because  I  have  forgotten 
request  that  the  Committee 
and  Public  Welfare  be  contacted 
If  it  Is  all  right  to  bring  up  the 
tlon  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  majority 
should  have  to  take  all  of  the  bidden 
having  forgotten  to  make  the 
usually  do  that.  I  believe  it  was 
coming  rather  than  his. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understiand  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 


to 
Labor 
to  see 
nomlna- 


Wlthout 
F  resident, 


President, 
leader 
for 
rfequest.  I 
n  y  short- 


has  not  had  its  hearings  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Balzano.  So  I  ask,  without 
prejudice,  that  confirmation  of  this 
nomination  be  withheld  for  the  time 
being  until  this  nomination,  which  was 
referred  jointly,  and  which  has  been  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations unfuiimously,  is  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to 
reiterate,  the  deferral  of  the  nomination 
of  Michael  P.  Balzano,  Jr.,  is  without 
prejudice,  because  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
would  have  a  hearing.  That  commitment 
must  be  honored. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  nomination  of  V.  John  Krehbiel,  of 
California,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Finland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  B.  Macomber,  Jr.,  of  New 
York,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  Turkey. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  think  that  the  nomina- 
tion of  Secretary  Macomber  to  be  Am- 
bassador to  Turkey  is  one  of  the  best 
choices  made  by  this  administration  and 
one  of  the  best  choices  that  could  be 
made  by  any  administration.  The  nomin- 
ation was  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  by  a  vote  of  17  to  0, 
which  indicates  the  high  regard  in  which 
Mr.  Macomber  is  held. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Presidemt,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Senate  but  I  wish  to  join 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  in  say- 
ing that  I  think  Secretary  Macomber, 
who  has  discharged  so  many  very  deli- 
cate missions  for  the  United  States  over 
a  long  period  of  time,  is  one  of  the  finest 
diplomats  this  country  has.  His  assign- 
ment to  the  very  important  and  sensi- 
tive post  in  Turkey  is  appropriate.  I 
know  he  will  discharge  that  duty  with 
the  same  distinction  that  he  has  given 
to  other  duties  on  behalf  of  this  coun- 
try over  a  long  period  of  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed.  He  is  a 
man  of  great  integrity,  patriotism,  dedi- 
cation, and  imderstanding.  A  better 
choice  could  not  be  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Eugene  Paul  Kopp,  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Marshall  Green,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Australia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 


nation of  Dr.  Ruth  Lewis  Farkas,  of  New 
York,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Luxembourg. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


SUNDRY  NOMINATIONS  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  nominations  of  Robert  A.  Blake,  of 
California,  and  sundry  other  persons, 
for  appointment  and  promotion  in  the 
Foreign  and  Diplomatic  Service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLA'nVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Abourezk)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  Indicated : 

Report  on  Final  Determination  in  Claim 
OF  THE  Creek  Nation 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  final  determination  In  Docket  No. 
273,  the  Creek  Nation,  plaintiff,  against  the 
United  States  of  America,  defendant  (with 
accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 
List  of  Contract  Award  Dates,  Department 
OF  Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secretary 
Of  Defense  (Comptroller) ,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant  to  law,  a  list  of  contract  award  dates 
for  the  period  March  15-June  15,  1973  (with 
an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Proposed  Legislation  Prom  Department  op 
THE  Armt 

A  letter  from  the  Secretarj-  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize travel  and  transportation  allowances 
to  certain  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
stationed  outside  the  United  States  for  de- 
pendents' schooling,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


Proposed  Legislation  From  Department  of 
THE  Navy 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  5064  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  the  requirement  that 
the  Director  and  the  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Budget  and  Reports  be  officers  In  the 
line  of  the  Navy  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 
Report  of  Department  of  Defense  Pbocuhe- 

MENT   From   Small   and   Other   Business 

Firms 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics) , 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
Department  of  Defense  Procurement  from 
Small  and  Other  Business  Firms,  for  July- 
December  1972  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Proposed  Legislation  From  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  authority  to  expedite 
procedures  for  consideration  and  approval  of 
projects  drawing  upon  more  than  one  Fed- 
eral assistance  program,  to  simplify  require- 
ments for  operation  of  those  projects,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Op>eratlon8. 

Proposed  Grant  to  Desert  Research 
Institute 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  proposed  grant  to  Desert  Research 
Institute,  Boulder  City,  Nev.,  for  a  research 
project  entitled  "Mineral  Recovery  from  Geo- 
thermal  Brines"  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
Project 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  project,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1972  (with  an 
accompanying  report) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Proposed  Legislation  From  Department  of 
the  Interior 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  of  June  30.  1964,  as  amended,  providing 
for  the  continuance  of  civil  government  for 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
(with  an  accompanying  paper).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  transfer  franchise  fees  re- 
ceived from  certain  concession  operations  at 
Glen  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area,  In  the 
States  of  Arizona  and  Utah,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

Report  of  National  Commission  on 
Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National  Com- 
mission on  Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
that  Commission  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Proposed  Legislation  From  the  Secretary  of 
THE  Treasury 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  grant  relief  to  payees  and  spe- 
cial   indorsees    of    fraudulently    negotiated 


checks  drawn  on  designated  depositaries  of 
the  United  States  by  extending  the  avail- 
ability of  the  check  forgery  Insurance  fund, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Proposed   Legislation   From   the  Attorney 
General 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
reform,  revise,  and  codify  the  substantive 
criminal  law  of  the  United  States;  to  make 
conforming  amendments  to  title  18  and  other 
titles  of  the  United  States  Code;  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Document  Entitled  "Compliance,  Enforce- 
ment, AND  Reporting  in  1972  Under  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Dis- 
closure Act" 

A  letter  from  the  Office  of  Legislative  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  Labor,  transmitting,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  a  document 
entitled  "Compliance,  Enforcement,  and  Re- 
porting in  1972  Under  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act"  (with 
an  accompanying  document) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Proposed  Legislation  From  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  certain 
programs  for  the  education  of  the  handi- 
capped, and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


PETI-nONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Abourezk)  : 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Montana.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs: 

"Resolution 

"Requesting  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  U.S. 

House    of    Representatives    to    Implement 

fully  by  statute  the  multiple  use  concept 

on  Federal  lands 

"Whereas,  the  continuing  Increase  In 
population  of  the  United  States,  the  increase 
in  leisure  time  avaUable  to  the  public  be- 
cause of  shorter  work  weeks,  longer  vacations 
and  ecirller  retirement,  and  the  steady  In- 
crease  In  disposable  Income  have  combined 
to  produce  a  vast  growth  of  Interest  and  par- 
ticipation In  outdoor  recreation  by  United 
States  citizens,  and  Indications  are  that  this 
growth  will  continue  at  an  accelerated  rate 
in  the  future,  and 

"Whereas,  varieties  of  outdoor  recreation 
such  as  hunting,  fishing,  rockhuntlng,  snow- 
moblllng,  backpacking,  trall-rldlng.  etc.  at 
present  and  projected  rates  require  that 
large  expanses  of  land  be  avaUable  for  such 
recreation,  and 

"Whereas,  the  Increasing  pursuit  of  such 
outdoor  recreation  on  private  lands  has  pro- 
duced Increasing  animosity  and  resentment 
on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  these  private 
lands  with  resulting  closure  and  posting  of 
private  lands  to  the  public,  and  since  this 
trend  is  obviously  fated  to  continue  to  the 
point  where  very  little  private  land  will  not 
be  closed,  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  government 
holds  title  to  large  areas  of  grazing  and  for- 
est land,  especially  In  western  states  such  as 
Montana,  which  are  administered  by  the 
forest  service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, and  which  under  the  multiple  use 
concept  are  also  available  for  recreational 
use,  and 


"Whereas,  a  large  number  of  citizens,  par- 
ticularly in  the  western  states,  knowing  that 
through  their  government  they  own  these 
lands  and  consider  that  their  free  and  un- 
trammeled  use  of  these  federal  lands  is  an 
historic.  Intrinsic  and  most  valuable  part  of 
the  American  way  of  life,  and 

"Whereas,  large  areas  of  these  federal  lands 
are  not  directly  adjacent  to  a  public  road  or 
other  public  land  and  are  accessible  to  the 
public  only  If  the  owners  of  adjoining  or  sur. 
rovuidlng  private  lands  allow  trespass  across 
their  holdings,  and 

"Whereas,  In  the  case  of  such  secluded  or 
de  facto  sequestered  public  lands  in  many 
Instances  the  private  landowners  do  not  per- 
mit trespass  and  the  public  is  being  denied 
access,  and  whereas  the  number  of  such 
cases  will  continue  to  Increase  as  friction 
between  the  public  and  the  landowners 
grows,  and 

"Whereas,  the  trend  to  consolidation  of 
ranch  lands  Into  larger  units  owned  by  cor- 
porations or  more  powerful  individuals  will 
undoubtedly  exacerbate  this  situation,  and 

"Whereas,  in  many  cases  the  property 
owner  denying  the  public  access  to  public 
lands  is  himself  using  these  public  lands  for 
grazing  as  a  permittee  at  an  extremely  fav- 
orable monetary  coet  as  ccanpared  to  rates 
on  private  land,  and 

"Whereas,  the  public  must  have  access  to 
these  public  lands  in  order  to  use  them,  and 
whereas  ownership,  use  and  access  are  in- 
separable by  all  rules  of  logic  and  equity, 
and 

"Whereas,  outdoor  recreation,  both  by  res- 
idents of  Montana  and  tourists  and  visitors 
Is  an  Important  source  of  Income  and  Is  ba- 
sically essential  to  fiscal  stability  and  wel- 
fare of  the  state  of  Montana. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Montana:  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  establish  the  following  provisions  by 
statute : 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  all  federal  lands  used 
for  grazing  for  forestry  totaling  six  hundred 
forty  (640)  or  more  contiguous  or  adja- 
cent acres,  to  which  access  to  the  public 
from  public  road  or  other  public  land  Is  not 
possible  because  of  intervening  or  surround- 
ing private  land  owned  directly  or  indirectly 
by  the  holder  of  grazing  permit  on  public 
lands,  the  granting  of  future  grazing  per- 
mits shall  require  that  as  a  condition  of 
such  permit  the  permittee  shall  grant,  for 
the  period  of  such  permit,  a  right-of-way  for 
vehicular  traffic  across  his  private  lands  to 
the  public  lands. 

"This  right-of-way  need  be  no  more  than  a 
trail  used  by  the  permittee  himself,  or  twen- 
ty (20)  foot  wide  lane  along  or  near  a  fence 
line  over  terrain  passable  to  a  vehicle.  At 
the  discretion  of  the  owner  of  the  private 
land,  the  access  trail  or  right-of-way  may 
be  posted  with  signs  provided  by  the  agency 
supervising  the  public  lands  Indicating  that 
it  is  an  access  route  only,  and  that  tres- 
passing, hunting  and  shooting  are  prohibited 
on  the  private  lands  bordering  the  right-of- 
way  and  violations  will  be  punished  accord- 
ing to  applicable  state  laws. 

"The  provisions  above  would  also  apply 
to  federal  land  which  is  being  used  by  a 
state  grazing  district  or  other  organization 
or  group  of  landowners. 

"In  the  case  of  public  lands  surrounded 
by  lands  owned  by  a  nonpermlt  holder,  a 
lane  twenty  (20)  feet  wide  passable  to 
vehicles  along  or  near  section  lines  from  the 
nearest  public  land  or  right-of-way  would 
be  condemned  through  eminent  domain 
right. 

"(2)  In  view  of  the  obvious  increasing 
need  for  public  land  for  public  recreation  In 
the  future,  no  federal  land  consisting  of 
more  than  three  hundred  twenty  (320)  con- 
tiguous acres  used  for  grazing  or  forestry 
should  be  allowed  to  pass  from  federal  own- 
ership by  sale  to  any  nongovernmental  pur- 
chase except : 
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"(a)  In  connection  with  and  w 
the   purchase   of  similar   land   ol 
greater  value  for  recreation  and 
forestry; 

"(b)  in  connection  with  and  ai 
public-private  land  exchanges  or 
arranged  purchase  agreements 
consolidate  federal  lands  into  1 
for  more  efficient  use  and 

'•(c)  in  the  case  of  lands  that 
cation  near  urban  areas,  or  becau 
for  commercial  or  industrial  use 
predated  much  above  their  valus 
cultural  or  recreational  use 
the  monetary  proceeds  from  suc^ 
earmarked  for  use  to  purchase 
agricultural-forestry-recreational 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  a 
resolution  be  sent  to  the 
United   States   Senate,    the 
United  States  House  of 
to  all  of  the  Montana  co: 
gatlon." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of 
tlves  of  the  State  of  Montana 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
"Resolution 
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administration; 
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"Requesting    the    Congress    of 
States  to  adopt  an  amendment 
Constitution  which  will  reinstate 
of  the  States  to  protect  the  rlgly 
born  human  being  to  life  and 
stltutlonal  amendment  to  the 
ratification 

"Whereas,  the  tradition  of 
from  its  earliest  statutes  has  beer 
legal  protection  to  the  fundament  al 
all  human  beings,  Including  the 
and 

"Whereas,    the    recent 
United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
this  protection  to  be  contrary  to 
States  Constitution  Insofar  as  theie 
affect  the  right  to  life  of  unbo^ 
and 

"Whereas.  Montana's  tradltloni 
of  human  life  and  the  protection 
man  environment  can  best  be 
through   appropriate   constitutional 
tlon. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved 
of  Representatives  of  the  State 
That  the  Congress  of  the  Unlte^ 
hereby  urged  and  requested  to 
stltutlonal  amendment  which  wll  I 
the  right  of  the  States  to  enact 
laws  which  protect  the  right  to 
human  beings,  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 
gresslonal   delegation,   the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Clerk  ol 
States   House   of   Representatlv 
President  of  the  United  States  " 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of 
tlves  of  the  State  of  Montana. 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
"Resolution 


1  he    United 

to  the  U.S. 

the  right 

of  an  un- 

the  con- 

States  for 


Montana  law 

to  provide 

rights  of 

right  to  life. 


cc  pies 


Secre  ;ary 


Congi  ess 


"Beseeching    the    President    of 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Healtli , 
and    Welfare,    and    the 
United  States  to  protect  and 
effectiveness  and  Integrity  of 
medical  programs 

"Whereas,  regional  medical 
Ing  the  people  of  Montana  are 
vlously  unmet  rural  health  care 

"Whereas,  these  programs  are 
and  managed  at  the  local  leve 
nongovernmental    personnel    n 
the   regional   advisory   council 
glonal  advisory  council,  as  well 
and/or    committee    members 
donating  their  time  on  a  voluntary 
solve  health  problems  at  a  local 

"Whereas,  these  programs 
Ing  strength  and  work  with  the 
of  health  professionals  to  assist 
proving  the  quality  and  quantity 
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care  closer  to  the  patient's  home,  and  have 
become  the  most  effective  local  force  to 
assist  the  existing  system  to  Improve  health 
care,  and 

"Whereas,  these  programs  have  contributed 
significantly  to  Improvement  of  health  care 
throughout  Montana  by  demonstration  of 
more  effective  rural  health  care  arrange- 
ments; by  assistance  to  community  planning 
and  health  care  needs  to  hospitals  and  health 
care  personnel  In  raising  the  quality  of  health 
care;  by  training  new  types  of  health  man- 
power and  Improving  the  skills  of  existing 
health  care  practitioners  and  the  understand- 
ing of  health  care  consumers  through  public 
education  activities,  and 

"Whereas,  these  programs  in  Montana 
have  demonstrated  a  marked  ability  to  Im- 
prove health  care  in  undeserved  and  rural 
areas  by  support  and  training  of  health 
workers  by  assisting  in  the  development  of 
intensive  coronary  care  unlta,  oral  cancer 
clinics,  and  consumer  education  projects, 
diabetes  management  and  stroke  rehabilita- 
tion, heart-kidney  prevention,  early  rec- 
ognition of  cancer  and  other  health  prob- 
lems, and 

"Whereas,  the  regional  medical  programs 
In  Montana  have  effectively  cooperated  with 
each  other,  state  health  agencies,  compre- 
hensive health  planning,  voluntary  health 
organizations,  and  public  as  well  as  private, 
education  institutions  to  provide  assistance 
and  constiltatlon  and  establish  cooperative 
arrangements  In  the  regions. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Montana:  That  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  the  secretary  of  health,  education 
and  welfare,  and  the  congress  of  the  United 
States  are  requested  to  provide  sufficient 
funding  for  the  fiscal  year  1973  to  permit 
continuation  of  the  effective  regional  medi- 
cal programs  In  Montana,  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  state  of  Montana  calls  upon  the 
congress  of  the  United  States  to  pass  appro- 
priate legislation  extending  authority  for 
the  regional  medical  programs  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  and  appropriating  sufficient 
funds  for  the  fiscal  year  1974,  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  state  of  Montana  calls  upon  the 
congressional  delegation  from  the  state  of 
Montana  to  work  avidly  for  the  Implementa- 
tion of  this  resolution,  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  the  secretary  of  health, 
education  and  welfare,  to  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  senators  and  representatives  rep- 
resenting the  state  of  Montana  In  the 
United  States  Congress." 
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REPORT        ENTITLED        "PATENTS, 
TRADEMARKS,  AND  COPY- 

RIGHTS"—REPORT     OF     A     COM- 
MITTEE (S.  REPT.  NO.  93-88) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  pursuant  to  Sen- 
ate Resolution  245.  92d  Congress,  second 
session,  submitted  a  report  entitled  "Pat- 
ents, Trademarks,  and  Copyrights," 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Eugene  Paul  Kopp,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency; 


Marshall  Oreen,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class  of 
career  minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  to  Australia; 

William  B.  Macomber,  Jr.,  of  New  Tork, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenl- 
fMJtentlary  to  Turkey; 

V.  John  Krehblel,  of  California,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  Finland; 

Dr.  Ruth  Lewis  Farkas,  of  New  Tork,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  Luxembourg;  and 

Michael  P.  Balzano,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Director  of  Action, 

The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  nom- 
inations be  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nominee's  commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 

By  Mr.  PULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Robert  O.  Blake,  of  California,  and  sundry 
other  persons,  for  appointment  and  promo- 
tion in  the  Foreign  and  Diplomatic  Service. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  PEARSON: 

S.  1356.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Linda  She  Ll. 
Referred  to  tho  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 

S.  1357.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Red 
Head.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Metcalf)  : 

S.  1358.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Marias-Milk  unit  of  the  Pick- 
Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program  In  Montana, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McCLELLAN: 

S.  1359.  A  bill  to  amend  section  9  of  title 
17  of  the  United  States  Code.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1360.  A  bill  to  amend  title  35  and  title  17 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  a  rem- 
edy for  postal  Interruptions  In  patent,  trade- 
mark, and  copyright  cases.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1361.  A  bill  for  the  general  revision  of 
the  copyright  law,  title  17  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  ScoTT  of  Pennsylvania)  : 

S.  1362.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  registration  and  protection  of 
trademarks  used  in  commerce,  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  certain  International  con- 
ventions, and  for  Aother  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.  1363.  A  bill  to  transfer  the  functions  of 
the  Passport  Office  to  a  new  agency  of  the 
Department  of  State  to  be  known  as  the 
U.S.  Passport  Service,  to  establish  a  Pass- 
port Service  Fund  to  finance  the  operations 
of  the  U.S.  Passport  Service,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

S.  1364.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to  pro- 
vide a  program  of  grants  to  States  for  the 
development  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  pre- 
vention programs  in  the  areas  of  treatment, 
training,  case  reporting,  public  education, 
and     Information    gathering    and    referral. 


Referred   to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  1365.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  prohibiting 
certain  fishing  in  VS.  waters  in  order  to 
revise  the  penalty  for  violating  the  provisions 
of  such  act.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

S.  1366.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fishermen's 
Protective  Act  of  1967  in  order  to  provide 
certain  protection  for  U.S.  fishermen  and 
fish  resources.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH: 

S.  1367.  A  bill  relating  to  the  income  tax 
treatment  of  charitable  contributions  of 
copyrights,  artistic  compositions,  or  a  col- 
lection of  papers.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CASE: 

S.  1368.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  for  pub- 
lic works  projects  of  any  lands  designated 
for  use  for  parks,  for  recreational  purposes, 
or  for  the  preservation  of  Its  natural  values 
unless  such  lands  are  replaced  by  lands  of 
like  kind.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JAVrrs   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Buckley) : 

S.  1369.  A  bill  to  reestablish  and  extend 
the  program  whereby  pa3rments  in  lieu  of 
taxes  may  be  made  with  respect  to  certain 
real  property  transferred  by  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  and  its  sub- 
sidiaries to  other  Government  departments. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  ' 


STATEMENTS       ON        INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN: 
S.  1359.  A  bill  to  amend  section  9  of 
title  17  of  the  United  States  Code.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

AMENDMENT   TO   COPYRIGHT   ACT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pat- 
ents, Trademarks,  and  Copyrights  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  section  9  of  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

On  February  27,  the  United  Nations 
Educational.  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization announced  the  decision  of  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  to  adhere  to  the  Uni- 
versal Copyright  Convention.  The  action 
of  the  Soviet  Government  was  initially 
welcomed  as  a  long-overdue  acceptance 
of  its  responsibility  toward  the  authors 
and  other  creators  of  works  distributed 
and  performed  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
American  intellectual  community  ap- 
plauded the  Soviet  decision,  because  It 
will  require  the  Soviet  Union  to  extend 
to  foreign  nationals  the  same  rights  en- 
joyed by  Soviet  authors,  including  the 
payment  of  royalties. 

Unfortunately,  it  now  appears  that  the 
Soviet  Government  may  contemplate 
using  its  adherence  the  Universal  Copy- 
right Convention  as  a  tool  to  tighten  its 
control  over  the  circulation  of  literature 
which  does  not  meet  with  Communist  ap- 
proval. On  February  21,  the  Supreme  So- 
viet adopted  a  decree  amending  the  So- 
viet copyright  law  in  connection  with 
that  country's  adherence  to  the  Copy- 
right Convention.  According  to  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  dispatch  from  Moscow  the 
law  "could  sharply  restrict  publication 
In  the  West  of  works  by  Russian  authors 


considered  anti-Soviet."  The  news  re- 
ports indicate  that  the  new  Soviet  law 
apparently  is  designed  to  permit  that 
country  to  prevent  publication  abroad  of 
anti-Soviet  works  by  bringing  suits  for 
infringement  of  United  States  or  other 
copyrights,  against  publishers  in  foreign 
countries  vho  issue  these  works.  Presum- 
ably the  Soviet  Union  under  its  domestic 
statute  would  claim  proprietary  rights  in 
the  United  States  or  other  foreign  copy- 
rights in  the  works  of  these  authors. 

The  Authors  League  of  America  has  ex- 
pressed their  serious  concern  at  these  de- 
velopments and  requested  me  to  sponsor 
the  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today.  A 
major  objective  of  the  international 
copyright  community,  and  our  domestic 
legislation,  must  be  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  authors.  The  right  to  decide 
whether  his  work  may  be  published  in 
any  country  belongs  to  the  author,  or  his 
heirs,  or  to  the  publisher  or  other  person 
to  whom  he  volimtarily  has  chosen  to 
assign  rights  in  the  work.  To  assure  that 
this  fundamental  right  is  preserved  to 
the  author,  this  legislation  would  amend 
section  9  of  the  U.S.  Copyright  Act  to 
provide  that  a  U.S.  copyright  secured  to 
citizens  of  foreign  nations  shall  vest  in 
the  author  of  the  work,  his  executors  or 
administrators,  or  his  voluntary  assigns. 
For  the  purposes  of  U.S.  copyright  law 
any  such  copyright  shall  be  deemed  to 
remain  the  property  of  the  author  re- 
gardless of  any  law  of  a  foreign  state 
which  proports  to  divest  the  author  or 
other  persons  of  the  U.S.  copyright  in  his 
work.  My  bill  further  provides  that  no 
action  for  infringement  of  such  copyright 
may  be  maintained  by  any  nation  claim- 
ing rights  in  such  copyright  by  virtue  of 
such  foreign  statute. 

Before  this  legislation  is  processed  by 
the  Congress  it  will  obviously  be  desir- 
able to  secure  clarification  of  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Government.  I  will 
also  be  interested  in  receiving  the  com- 
ments of  the  Department  of  State  con- 
cerning the  fears  expressed  by  the  Au- 
thors League,  and  others. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  several  editorials 
and  articles  from  the  New  York  Times, 
the  Miami  Herald,  and  the  Washington 
Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  21,  1973 J 
Reverse  Copyright 
When  the  Soviet  Union  announced  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  that  It  was  Joining  the  Uni- 
versal Copyright  Convention,  two  schools 
of  thought  emerged  on  what  the  action 
meant.  Optimists  saw  the  Moscow  move  as 
part  of  a  broader  Soviet  trend  toward  nor- 
malization of  International  relations  and 
consequent  Improvement  In  the  general  at- 
mosphere among  nations.  Pessimists  con- 
tended, however,  that  the  move  was  aimed 
at  the  very  reverse  of  normalization,  that 
Moscow  sought  primarily  to  use  the  copy- 
right law  as  an  additional  bludgeon  against 
Its  dissident  writers  with  the  aim  of  prevent- 
ing the  publication  abroad  of  manuscripts 
the  Soviet  regime  considered  hertlcal. 

On  the  evidence  available  now,  the  gloom- 
ier view  was  right.  The  Soviet  Government 
seems  to  count  on  using  the  world  copy- 
right law  to  turn  Its  tight  domestic  censor- 
ship into  effective  International  censorship. 


New  Soviet  legal  regulations  Just  made  pub- 
lic pose  the  threat  of  putting,  say.  Aleksandr 
Solzhenltsyn,  between  two  fires.  If  a  future 
manuscript  of  his  Is  published  abroad,  he 
can  be  proscuted  it  he  accepts  responsibility 
for  its  extralegal  export.  But,  If  he  claims  the 
work  left  the  Soviet  Union  without  his  con- 
sent, Moscow  may  be  able  to  proceed  against 
foreign  publishers,  using  the  convention's 
provisions  as  a  legal  basis  for  trying  to  block 
publication. 

Ironically,  the  preface  to  the  Universal 
Copyright  Convention  declares  that  "a  uni- 
versal copyright  system  will  facUitate  a 
wider  dissemination  of  works  of  the  human 
mind  and  increase  international  understand- 
ing." The  apparent  Soviet  scheme  now  Is  to 
pervert  the  Convention  Into  an  instrument 
to  hinder  such  "wider  dissemination."  That 
contradiction  alone  should  make  It  possi- 
ble for  lawyers  to  frustrate  the  apparent 
Soviet  Intent  to  acquire  international  cen- 
sorship privileges. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  18,  1972] 
Moscow   Amends  Law   on  Copyright — Out- 
flow OF  Dissident  Writing  Is  Apparent 
Target 

Moscow,  March  17.— The  Soviet  Union  has 
amended  its  cop.vrlght  law  In  an  evident  at- 
tempt to  curb  the  unauthorized  outflow  of 
dissident  literature. 

Legal  changes  associated  with  Moscow's 
Impending  adherence  to  the  Universal  Copy- 
right Convention  also  exempt  from  payment 
of  royalties  the  reproduction  of  anv  writings 
for  nonprofit  scientific  and  educational  pur- 
poses. 

This  provision  seems  to  clear  the  wav  for 
continued  free  translation  of  mud  scien- 
tific and  technical  material  in  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  If  non- 
profit use  can  be  demonstrated. 

These  were  among  the  principal  points 
that  emerged  this  week  when  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities published  the  text  of  amendments 
to  existing  Soviet  copyright  legislation  dating 
from  1961.  The  legislation  Is  part  of  the 
Soviet  civil  code  adopted  In  that  year. 

New  provisions  tightening  official  control 
over  the  use  of  a  Soviet  citizen's  writings  in 
foreign  countries  made  It  evident  that  the 
wish  to  halt  the  outflow  of  underground 
literature  had  been  a  main  factor  Inducing 
the  Soviet  Union  to  Join  International  copy- 
right arrangements  at  this  time. 

explanation  of  decision 
The  Government's  intention  to  Join  the 
1952  Geneva  Copyright  Convention  was  an- 
nounced Feb.  27  by  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
and  becomes  effective  May  27.  Soviet  spokes- 
men have  officially  explained  their  decision 
as  m  keeping  with  the  current  trend  toward 
International  relaxation  of  tensions 

Previously,  by  abstaining  from  membership 
In  the  Copyright  Convention,  the  Soviet 
Union  was  able  to  translate  foreign  authors 
at  will  without  assuming  any  obligation  to 
pay  royalties.  Other  countries  had  similar 
uncontrolled  rights  to  the  use  of  Soviet 
writings. 

By  Joining  the  international  convention 
the  Soviet  Union  undertook  to  extend  to 
foreign  authors  the  same  rights  enjoyed  by 
Soviet  authors,  including  the  payment  of 
royalties.  At  the  same  time,  Moscow  also 
would  be  able  to  enjoin  foreign  publishers 
from  Issuing  unauthorized  Soviet  materials 
The  new  legislation  curbing  the  outflow  of 
literature  without  permission  is  evidently  In- 
tended to  prevent  the  pubUcatlon  abroad  of 
such  authors  as  the  novelist  Aleksandr  I. 
Solzhenltsyn,  whose  work  Is  deemed  Ideolo- 
gically unacceptable  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  copyright  amendments,  adopted  ^b. 
21  by  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet, 
the  nominal  legislature,  were  published  in 
the  Presidium's  Vedomostl,  or  Bulletin,  dated 
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Feb.  28.  The  Issue  reached 
week. 

The  new  regulations  appeared  :o  open  the 
way  for  prosecution  of  Soviet  aithors  who 
Knowingly  bypassed  official  chann  Jls  In  send- 
ing their  work  abroad.  If  an  author  con- 
t«nds  that  the  work  found  Its  vay  abroad 
without  his  consent,  the  Soviet  Union  may 
now  be  able  to  take  action  agal  ast  foreign 
publishers  under  the  convention  |n  an  effort 
to  block  publication. 

A  key  provision  relevant  to  the 
dissident  literature  secures  a 
any  manuscript  In  the  Soviet  Unl^n 
to  the  author  and  his  heirs  but 
assignee,  which  could  conceivably 
Government  agency.   This  would 
effect  of  giving  the  Soviet  at  " 
tually    complete    control    over 
manuscripts  In  this  country. 

Another  important  change  In 
legislation  Is  a  new  section 
rights.  It  says:  "The  procedure 
author,  citizen  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
the  right  for  the  use  of  hU  work 
territory  of  a  foreign  state  Is 
Soviet  legislation. " 

The  detailed  procedure  Is  not 
would  clearly  Involve  official  control 
assignment  of  rights   to  any 
llsher. 

PXJBLISHERS'    REACTION 

The  American  publisher  of  Mr 
Byn's    current    best-selling    nov(  1 
1914, "  said  yesterday  that  the 
Viet  measures  might  "lead  or  f 
thor  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
work  published  abroad.   And 
of  the  Association  of  American 
Robert  L.  Bernstein,   termed 
"regrettable"  and  "depressing." 

Mr.  Solzhenltsyn's  publisher 
Straut  Jr.,  said  In  an  Intervlev 
torlcally  true  that  when  Busslar 
tates  a  relaxation  of  their  postjure 
the  U.S.S.R.,  they  then  tighten 
this  seems  to  follow  that  policy, 

Mr.    Straus    Is    the    president 
Strauss  &  Glroux,  which  has 
of  Mr.   Solzhenltsyn's  works, 
earlier     best-selling     novel. 
Ward,"  which  won  the  Nobel 
erature. 

Mr.  Bernstem  said  he  had  call  !d 
gency  meeting  of  the  assoclatK  n 
board  of  directors  to  discuss  th«   i 
ures.  The  meeting  is  to  be  held  h  ire 
day  after  the  association  confer! 
Department  officials,  authors  an< 
groups. 
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(Prom  the  Washington  Post, 
Concern  Voiced  in  United 

CoPTRicHT   Law 
(By  Anthony  Astrachah) 

New  York.— A  divided  Amerl(jan 
Ing  Industry  has  made  Its  first 
sponse  to  what  It  calls 
that  Soviet  adherence  to  the 
right  Convention  "will   be 
repressive  measures  against 

The  Soviets  announced  Feb 
would  adhere  to  the  Internatlo^ial 
Hon    after    centuries    of    Ignor 
copyright   practices   under   botl 
Bolsheviks.  Last  week  they  -- 
cree  amending  the  domestic 
law  in  connection  with  their 
the  convention. 

The  decree  makes  It  easier  to 
sldent  writers  who  send  their 
It  does  this  by  making  the  state 
channel    for    transmission 
establishing  three  other  . 

It  extends  copyright  not  only 
works  but  also  to  unpublished 
books  of  Aleksandr  Solzhenltsyb 
Mandelstam  and  scores  of  other  > 
Ute  in  typed  copies  in  the  Sovle  t 
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The  decree  also  allows  "compulsory  pur- 
chase" by  the  state  of  a  copyright  from  an 
author  or  his  heirs.  And  It  prevents  transla- 
tion for  publication  outside  the  Soviet  Union 
without  permission  of  the  copyright  holder. 
In  the  past,  samlzdat  (self-published)  au- 
thors have  contended  that  they  did  not  au- 
thorize publication  abroad,  either  because 
they  genuinely  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
transmission  of  a  manuscript,  or  to  protect 
themselves  against  state  action. 

If  that  happened  under  the  new  law,  the 
Kremlin  could  theoretically  sue  the  Western 
publisher  of  the  work — though  the  Soviets 
almost  never  appear  in  a  foreign  court  for 
any  purpose. 

Solzhenltsyn's  American  publisher — Roger 
Strauss,  Jr.,  president  of  Farrar,  Straus  and 
Glroux — said  he  would  continue  to  publish 
the  Nobel  prizewinner's  work  no  matter  what 
Soviet  law  might  say — vmless  It  put  Sol- 
zhenltsyn's life,  liberty  or  family  in  danger. 
The  sequel  to  "August  1914"  is  expected  to 
be  finished  this  year. 

Other  American  publishers  of  samlzdat  au- 
thors took  a  similar  line.  But  publishers  who 
have  made  deals  with  Soviet  state  publishing 
houses  said  they  would  be  In  a  real  dilemma 
if  confronted  with  a  choice  between  those 
deals  and  a  samlzdat.  They  obviously  leaned 
toward  the  state  deals. 

An  emergency  session  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Association  of  American  Pub- 
lishers Wednesday  divided  into  two  groups — 
one  favoring  a  strong  position  and  one  that 
wanted  more  factual  data  before  proceeding, 
according  to  Industry  sources. 

After  a  2>4-hour  meeting,  they  agreed 
unanimously  on  a  compromise  statement 
pledging  "to  take  all  steps  which  may  be 
necessary  at  home  or  abroad  to  fulfill  the 
commitments  of  American  publishers  and 
authors  to  the  spirit  of  the  Universal  Copy- 
right Convention." 

Representatives  of  PEN  and  the  Authors' 
League  took  part  in  the  meeting  and  endorsed 
the  statement. 

The  only  steps  that  the  statement  specified 
were  consultation  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment, members  of  Congress  smd  other  bodies 
and  a  request  for  clarification  of  the  Soviet 
measures  from  Boris  I.  Stukalln.  Stukalln  Is 
chairman  of  the  U.S.S.R.  state  committee 
for  publishing  and  headed  a  recent  delega- 
tion of  Soviet  publishers  to  the  United  States. 
Robert  L.  Bernstein,  president  of  Random 
House  and  chairman  of  the  publishers'  asso- 
ciation, added  that  the  group  would  establish 
a  permanent  committee  that  would  report 
monthly  on  the  situation. 

The  publishers  could.  In  fact,  ask  suspen- 
sion of  cultural  exchanges  that  they  had 
agreed  on  with  the  Soviet  publishers;  lobby 
against  the  exemption  from  the  30  per  cent 
withholding  tax  on  royalties  that  the  Soviets 
are  seeking  under  the  U.S.-Sovlet  trade  agree- 
ment; and  lobby  for  an  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  copyright  law  that  would  prevent  appli- 
cation of  the  Soviet  meastu-es  here. 

Their  most  effective  measure,  some  ob- 
servers suggested,  would  be  to  get  members 
of  Congress  to  do  something  comparable  to 
Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson's  proposal  to  deny 
the  Soviets  most-favored-natlon  status  In 
trading  as  long  as  they  make  it  difficult  for 
Soviet  Jews  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 
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The  decree  modifies  Soviet  law  In  connec- 
tion with  Moscow's  announcement  of  Feb.  14 
that  it  will  become  a  party  to  the  Universal 
Copyright  Convention  effective  May  27. 

The  law  seemed  aimed  at  stopping  publlca> 
tlon  abroad  of  "samlzdat"  works  critical  of 
the  regime.  Samlzdat,  which  means  self -pub- 
lished, circulate  clandestinely  In  typewritten 
copies  and  many  such  works  eventually 
reach  the  West  published  there. 

Authors  of  "samlzdat"  have  ranged  from 
Nobel  •  •  •  to  hundreds  of  obscure  dis- 
sident Soviet  citizens  whose  writing — evoke 
more  political  than  literary  Interest. 

The  decree  said  the  copyright  pact,  adopted 
In  Geneva  In  1952,  will  apply  to  "works  first 
published  on  the  territory  of  the  U.S.S.R. — 
or,  not  published,  but  found  on  the  terri- 
tory of  the  U.S.S Jt.  in  any  objective  form." 

This  seemed  a  clear  reference  to  any  work 
not  officially  published  but  circulated  clan- 
destinely. 

If  the  manuscript  were  smuggled  abroad 
and  published  under  the  name  of  a  Soviet 
citizen,  the  secret  police  could  presumably 
summon  the  author  and  confront  him  with 
the  published  work. 

If  he  denied  he  authorized  publication 
abroEUi,  the  Soviet  Union  could  bring  legal 
action  against  the  Western  publisher  for  vio- 
lating the  copyright  convention.  If  the  writer 
did  authorize  foreign  publication,  he  cotUd 
be  prosecuted  under  Soviet  law. 

Solzhenltsyn,  for  example,  has  denied  he 
authorized  foreign  publication  of  such  best 
sellers  as  "The  First  Circle"  and  "Cancer 
Ward",  both  banned  here.  In  such  cases,  the 
copyright  pact  would  be  a  handy  means  of 
putting  pressure  on  author  or  publisher. 

The  new  law  also  specified  that  the  So- 
viet Union  would  recognize  a  foreign  copy- 
right for  a  Soviet  citizen  only  if  the  work 
were  sent  abroad  "by  a  procedure  established 
by  legislation"  of  the  U.S.SJi. 

The  new  law  added  that  this  "procedure" 
Is  the  only  way  a  Soviet  citizen  can  legally 
send  a  work  abroad. 

Soviet  refusal  to  recognize  a  foreign  copy- 
right for  a  Russian  author  woiild  deny  blm 
royalties  earned  from  the  book. 

Boris  I.  Stukalln,  chairman  of  the  State 
Committee  on  Publishing,  Printing  and  Book 
Distribution,  said  at  a  press  conference 
March  9  that  the  "appropriate  Soviet  orga- 
nization"— the  state  bank — would  not  trans- 
fer royalties  from  abroad  unless  the  author 
had  used  official  channels  to  send  his  work 
out  of  the  country. 

Under  previous  practice,  an  author  banned 
here  but  published  abroad  could  receive  at 
least  a  cut  of  his  foreign  royalties  by  bank 
transfer.  But  the  government  charged  a  13 
per  cent  Income  tax  plus  a  35  per  cent  sur- 
charge for  converting  the  hard  currency  into 
ruble  certificates. 


[Prom  the  Miami  Herald,  Mar.  17,  1973] 

Law  CotTLD  Be  Barrier  to  Books — Soviets 

MoDiTT  Copyright  Pact 

Moscow. — A  new  Kremlin  law  could 
sharply  restrict  publication  In  the  West  of 
works  by  Russian  authors  considered  antl- 
Sovlet. 

The  law  Is  Decree  No.  138  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet,  passed  Feb.  21  but  distributed  this 
week  In  the  legislative  body's  weekly  bulle- 
tin of  new  legislation.  It  was  signed  by  Pres- 
ident Nikolai  V.  Podgorny. 


By  Mr.  McCLELLAN: 

S.  1360.  A  bill  to  amend  title  35  and 
title  17  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
provide  a  remedy  for  postal  interrup- 
tions in  patent,  trademark,  and  copyright 
cases.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pat- 
ents, Trademarks,  and  Copyrights,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  35  and  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  remedy 
for  postal  interruptions  in  patent,  trade- 
mark, and  copyright  cases. 

During  the  92d  Congress,  at  the  request 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  I  Intro- 
duced S.  4028  to  grant  relief  from  de- 
lays in  the  postal  service  in  patent  and 
trademark  cases.  The  patent  and  trade- 
mark laws  of  the  United  States  contain 


certain  time  periods,  during  which  spec- 
ified actions  must  be  taken  by  patent 
and  trademark  applicants  and  owners  or 
by  their  attorneys  or  agents.  Failure  to 
take  a  required  action  within  the  statu- 
tory time  period  generally  results  In  a 
forfeiture  of  some  or  all  of  the  patent  or 
trademark  rights  involved.  There  has 
occurred  in  the  past,  and  may  well  occur 
in  the  future,  disruptions  of  postal  serv- 
ice because  of  labor  disputes  or  excep- 
tional circumstances,  such  as  floods,  riots, 
and  so  forth.  The  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  permit  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  to  provide  relief  from  injury  sus- 
tained by  patent  and  trademark  appli- 
cants when  there  is  an  interruption  in 
regular  postal  service. 

Subsequent  to  the  Introduction  of  S. 
4028,  I  was  requested  to  include  In  the 
bill  appropriate  provisions  covering  dis- 
ruption or  suspension  of  postal  or  other 
services  in  copyright  cases.  Such  lan- 
guage has  been  added  to  the  bill  which 
I  am  introducing  today.  This  additional 
language  has  t»een  approved  by  the  Copy- 
right Office. 

Favorable  action  on  this  bill  would  re- 
lievo the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  of  the  time-consuming  process  of 
considering  the  merits  of  individual  pri- 
vate bills  for  relief  In  the  event  of  an 
interruption  of  postal  service. 


By  Mr.  McCLELLAN: 
S.  1361.  A  bill  for  the  general  revision 
of  the  copyright  law,  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Patents,  Trademarks  and  Copyrights.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  for  the  general  revision  of  the  copy- 
right law,  title  17  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes.  Title  I  of 
this  legislation  provides  for  the  general 
revision  of  the  copyright  law,  title  n  es- 
tablishes the  National  Commission  on 
New  Technological  Uses  of  Copyrighted 
Works,  and  title  in  provides  for  the  pro- 
tection of  ornamental  designs  of  useful 
articles. 

Other  than  for  necessary  technical 
amendments  relating  to  the  efifectlve 
dates  of  various  provisions,  the  bill  is 
identical  to  S.  644  of  the  92d  Congress. 
That  bill,  other  than  for  minor  amend- 
ments, is  identical  to  the  bill  reported  by 
the  subcommittee  in  December  1969. 

As  is  by  now  well  known,  any  signifi- 
cant progress  on  general  revision  of  the 
copyright  law  has  been  effectively  pre- 
cluded in  recent  years  by  the  multi- 
faceted  cable  television  issue.  A  major 
section  of  the  revision  bill  relates  to  the 
resolution  of  the  copyright  status  of  the 
cable  television  Industry.  Progress  on  the 
revision  bill  had  to  await  the  adoption  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
of  a  new  cable  television  regulatory 
scheme.  These  rules  became  effective 
during  1972. 

Section  111  of  the  legislation  approved 
by  the  subcommittee  contains  a  com- 
prehensive resolution  of  the  CATV  ques- 
tion, including  both  regulatory  and 
copyright  matters.  The  subcommittee 
adopted  such  a  comprehensive  provision 


in  response  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  then  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  When  Mr. 
Dean  Burch  became  Chairman  of  the 
FCC  he  consulted  the  subcommittee 
concerning  the  development  of  coordi- 
nated procedures  by  the  Congress  and 
the  Commission  to  facilitate  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  CATV  issue,  and  to  permit 
the  orderly  development  of  the  cable  in- 
dustry. Under  the  effective  leadership  of 
Chairman  Burch  substantial  progress 
has  been  achieved  in  creating  a  con- 
structive cable  television  policy  for  this 
Nation.  The  regulations  adopted  by  the 
Commission  are  generally  consistent 
with  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
subcommittee  in  section  111  of  the 
copyright  bill.  It  is  therefore  anticipated 
that  when  the  subcommittee  processes 
the  revision  bill,  it  will  eliminate  those 
provisions  of  a  regulatory  nature  that 
were  the  subject  of  the  recent  FCC  rule- 
making proceedings. 

The  subcommittee  determined  that 
the  public  interest  justified,  and  prac- 
tical realities  required,  the  granting  in 
certain  circumstances  of  a  compulsory 
license  to  perform  copyrighted  works. 
The  subcommittee  approved  such  li- 
censes as  part  of  the  cable  television, 
mechanical  royalty,  jukebox  royalty,  and 
performance  royalty  sections  of  the  revi- 
sion bill.  With  respect  to  each  of  those 
issues  the  subcommittee  decided  that 
the  Congress  would  determine  the  Ini- 
tial royalty  rate,  and  that  a  Copyright 
Royalty  Tribimal  would  be  established 
for  the  purpose  of  making  periodic  re- 
view and  adjustment  of  the  rates. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  special 
treatment  should  be  accorded  the  cable 
television  royalty  issue.  The  principal 
justification  for  this  position  is  a  private 
agreement  developed  by  Dr]  Clay  T. 
Whitehead,  Director  of  the  |  Office  of 
Telecommunications  Policy.  The  White- 
head agreement  has  been  generally  In- 
terpretated  as  seeking  to  eliminate  the 
Congress  from  any  role  In  determining 
cable  television  royalty  rates.  Even 
though  public  law  places  copyright  af- 
fairs exclusively  in  the  legislative 
branch,  neither  the  Copyright  Office  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  nor  the  House 
or  Senate  subcommittees  having  juris- 
diction in  copyright  matters,  were  repre- 
sented at  Dr.  WWtehead's  meetings. 

Another  major  issue  in  the  revision  leg- 
islation that  requires  brief  comment  at 
the  present  time  is  the  photocopying  of 
copyrighted  works.  There  has  recently 
been  an  organized  letter-WTiting  cam- 
paign by  presidents  of  universities  and 
others  in  support  of  a  substitute  photo- 
copying section  of  the  revision  bill.  Cer- 
tain of  these  letters  refiect  an  incomplete 
and  somewhat  distorted  understanding 
of  the  decisions  taken  by  the  subcom- 
mittee. For  example,  Dr.  Jerome  B. 
Wiesner,  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  has  written  me 
that  the  subcommittee  position: 

Seems  likely  to  result  in  the  Imposition  of 
a  fee  or  a  delay  whenever  a  student  or  scholar 
wants  to  copy  part  of  a  copyrighted  work  in 
order  to  facilitate  his  study  or  research. 


islatlon,  has  made  adequate  and  reason- 
able provision  for  the  needs  of  research 
and  scholarship. 

Dr.  Wiesner  says  the  payment  of  any 
copyright  fees  would  "constitute  a  re- 
gressive tax  on  education  and  research  to 
give  a  windfall  to  publishers."  Authors, 
publishers,  librarians,  and  educators 
share  many  common  goals.  It  is  still  to  be 
hoped  that  a  satisfactory  accommoda- 
tion can  be  achieved,  and  that  the  dis- 
cussions currently  in  progress  will  result 
in  the  presentation  of  recommendations 
to  the  subcommittee  with  the  endorse- 
ment of  both  the  copyright  and  academic 
commimities. 

Prior  to  the  suspension  of  action  on 
the  revision  bill,  the  subcommittee  con- 
ducted 17  days  of  hearings  during  which 
there  was  testimony  by  149  witnesses. 
Subsequent  to  the  hearings  a  number  of 
public  and  staff  meetings  have  been  held 
on  issues  involved  in  this  legislation.  The 
subcommittee  has  also  requested  on  a 
number  of  occasions  supplementary 
written  statements  on  specified  issues. 

The  subcommittee  has  now  received 
several  requests  to  conduct  additional 
hearings  because  of  events  which  have 
transpired  since  the  original  action  by 
the  subcommittee  on  this  legislation.  My 
personal  view  is  that  additional  hearings 
are  unlikely  to  produce  any  significant 
new  information.  There  Is  also  the  possi- 
bility that  public  hearings  would  tend  to 
polarize  positions  on  some  issues  where 
efforts  to  seciu-e  accommodations  are  still 
in  progress.  Despite  these  reservations 
the  subcommittee  will  reopen  the  hear- 
ings to  hear  supplementary  presentations 
on  selected  Issues  where  there  have  been 
significant  developments  since  the  pre- 
vious action  of  the  subcommittee.  The 
subcommittee  will  allocate  equal  time  on 
these  issues  to  the  principal  spokesmen 
for  the  various  points  of  view.  These 
issues  include: 

First.  Library  photocopying— sections 
107  and  108  of  the  biU. 

Second.  The  proposed  amendment  of 
the  ad  hoc  committee — of  educational 
organizations  and  institutions — on  copy- 
right law  revision,  relating  to  a  general 
exemption  for  education  purposes. 

Third.  The  cable  television  royalty 
schedule. 

Fourth.  The  application  of  the  com- 
pulsory license  provisions  of  the  cable 
television  section  111  to  the  carriage  of 
sporting  events  by  cable  television  sys- 
tems. 

Fifth.  The  proposed  exemption  for  the 
making  of  copies  of  tapes  of  religious 
broadcasts — section  112(c)  of  the  bill. 

Since  efforts  to  achieve  a  resolution  of 
certain  of  these  issues  are  continuing.  It 
would  not  be  feasible  to  conduct  hear- 
ings at  the  present  time.  I  shall  follow  the 
progress  of  the  current  discussions,  and 
review  the  situation  at  a  later  date.  When 
it  would  serve  a  constructive  purpose,  I 
shall  schedule  the  hearings  as  soon  as  my 
other  legislative  responsibilities  permit. 


This  Is  grossly  Inaccurate.  The  bill  ap- 
proved by  the  subcommittee,  together 
with  the  draft  of  the  report  on  that  leg- 


By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Scott  of  Pennsyl- 
vania >  : 

S.  1362.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  registration  and  protection 
of  trademarks  used  In  commerce,  to  carry 
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out  the  provisions  of  certain  interna- 
tional conventions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Commi'  tee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Pn  sident,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pat- 
ents. Trademark"?,  and  Copyri  ghts,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Mr.  Scot  r  of  Penn- 
sylvania, a  bill  to  amend  the  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  registration  and  protection 
of  trademarks  used  in  commer(  e,  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  certain  interna- 
tional conventions,  and  for  dther  pur- 
poses. This  legi-slation  is  knovn  as  the 
proposed  Unfair  Competitioi  Act  of 
1973. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  un  form  body 
of  Federal  unfair  competiticn  law  by 
creating  a  Federal  statutory  tart  of  un- 
fair competition  affecting  interstate 
commerce,  and  by  establishii  g  Federal 
jurisdiction  over  such  tort  cla  ms  within 
the  framework  of  the  Trad  em  irk  Act  of 
1964.  The  crux  of  the  bill  prop)ses  a  new 
section  43(a)  of  the  Tradema-k  Act  in- 
cluding in  three  subsections  those  torts 
generally  acknowledged  to  give  rise  to 
the  major  part  of  the  law  of  ui  ifair  com- 
petition. In  a  fourth  subsectisn,  provi- 
sion is  made  for  the  Federal  courts  to 
deal  with  other  acts  which  constitute 
unfair  competition  because  of  misrepre- 
sentation or  mlsappropriatior  of  goods 
or  services. 

The  bill  provides  that  all  ol  the  rem- 
edies set  forth  in  the  Trademark  Act  for 
infringement  of  trademarks  would  be 
available  in  respect  to  acts  of  unfair 
competition.  However,  the  bill  would  not 
affect  remedies  which  are  otherwise 
available  or  preempt  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  State  in  cases  of  unfair  co  mpetition. 

Most  of  the  provisions  in  the  bill  which 
Senator  Scott  and  I  are  intro^  lucing  to- 
day are  identical  to  S.  647  cf  the  92d 
Congress.  The  bill,  however,  does  incor- 
porate several  amendments  wpich  have 
been  suggested  by  the  National  Coordi- 
nating Committee  which  has  bfeen  estab- 
lished to  seek  the  passage  of  tl  is  legisla- 
tion. The  purposes  of  the 
amendments  are: 

First.  To  clarify  the  intent  4f  the  leg- 
islation to  establish  a  Pedera 
action  for  unfair  competition 
torious  product  simulation  cises  of  a 
tjTje  as  to  which  relief  has  been  barred 
under  State  law  by  virtue  of  ce:  tain  deci- 
sions of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Coirt. 

Second.  To  clarify  that  the 
sentation  or  disparagement  cf  another 
person's  goods,  and  so  forth,  wlpch  is  pro- 
scribed by  this  bill  relates  to 
misleading  representation  or  omission  of 
material  information." 

Third.  To  clarify  that  the  legislation 
is  not  intended  to  broaden  the  presently 
existing  common  law  In  respuct  to  the 
protection  of  trade  secrets  or  confiden- 
tial information. 

Fourth.  To  clarify  the  dlsfcretlonary 
authority  of  Federal  courts  x>  require 
proof  of  intent  to  injure,  and  s )  forth,  in 
awarding  monetary  relief  "sub  iect  to  the 
principles  of  equity"  under  sec  ion  35. 
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By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.  1363.  A  bill  to  transfer  thi  functions 

of  the  Passport  OfiBce  to  a  n;w  agency 

of  the  Department  of  State  to  be  known 


principal 


cause  of 
in  meri- 


misrepre- 


as  the  U.S.  Passport  Service,  to  estab- 
lish a  Passport  Service  Fund  to  finance 
the  operations  of  the  U.S.  Passport  Serv- 
ice, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

A    U.S.    PASSPORT    SERVICE    WrTHIN    THE    STATE 
DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce legislation  to  solve  a  problem  of 
growing  proportions.  I  am  referring  to 
the  problem  of  providing  quick,  economi- 
cal, and  efficient  passport  service  to  the 
growing  number  of  American  travelers. 

Americans  enjoy  a  higher  standard  of 
living  than  any  other  people  in  the 
world.  This  has  enabled  many  of  our 
citizens  to  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity to  travel.  Moreover,  special 
travel  packages,  chartered  tours,  and 
student  fares  are  making  foreign  travel 
available  to  more  people  than  ever  be- 
fore. Approximately  7  million  Americans, 
by  one  means  or  another,  traveled  out- 
side the  United  States  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  Passport  Office  is 
not  equipped  to  handle  the  increased  de- 
mand for  passports.  Every  spring  the 
Passport  OfQce  faces  a  huge  influx  of 
applications  for  passports.  This  service 
along  with  the  many  other  significant 
and  important  work  functions,  studies 
and  projects  are  directly  related  to  the 
processing  and  issuance  of  passports 
make  efficient  service  difficult,  if  not  Im- 
possible. 

In  fiscal  year  1972  the  Passport  Office 
issued  a  total  of  over  21/2  million  pass- 
ports. This  volume  of  passports  repre- 
sents an  increase  in  workload  of  12.7  per- 
cent over  the  passports  issued  the  previ- 
ous year.  Personnel  utilization  increased 
by  12  percent  in  fiscal  year  1972  from 
702  man-years  utilized  In  fiscal  year  1971 
to  786  man-years  utilized  in  fiscal  year 
1972. 

There  have  been  great  Increases  dur- 
ing the  past  year  in  services  requiring 
many  man-hours  to  process.  For  exam- 
ple, the  man-hours  required  to  service 
locator  and  status  cards  in  the  files  rose 
by  15  percent. 

To  some  of  these  increasing  demands 
the  State  Department  has  expanded  a 
program  under  which  post  offices  acro.'^s 
the  country  will  accept  passport  appli- 
cations from  Americans  intending  to 
travel  abroad.  At  this  time  over  600  post 
offices  throughout  the  United  States  aro 
now  processing  passport  applications. 

The  State  Department  began  this  pro- 
gram in  1970  despite  the  problems  the 
Postal  Service  was  experiencing.  It  seems 
increasingly  clear  that  the  Postal  Service 
is  unable  to  provide  quick  and  efficient 
mail  service  let  alone  passport  service 
The  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  is  now  conducting  an  investi- 
gation of  the  poor  quality  of  postal 
service. 

The  State  Department  has  offered 
other  stop-gap  solutions  to  passport 
problems.  Night  shifts  were  established 
in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco passport  agencies.  A  further  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  offered  by  the  State 
Department  was  to  propose  that  in  the 
future  passports  be  issued  to  persons  ap- 
plying all  over  the  country  through  three 
centralized  plants  located  in  low-rent 
areas  on  a  regional  basis. 


Both  of  these  plans  proved  to  be 
totally  unrealistic.  Instead  of  bringing 
passport  services  closer  to  the  people,  the 
State  Department  solutions  worked  in 
the  opposite  direction.  For  example,  to 
make  their  night  shift  idea  work  the 
State  Department  ordered  the  Passport 
Office  to  shift  applications  v.illy-nilly 
from  one  agency  to  another  and  many 
times  to  a  third.  Such  a  procedure  was 
bound  to  produce  inordinate  delays  in 
the  issuance  of  passports. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  that  the  Con- 
gress stepped  into  this  mess  and  offered 
a  long  range,  practical  solution  to  this 
problem.  Back  in  1956  when  I  was  on  the 
Grovemment  Operations  Committee,  I 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  modernizing 
and  updating  the  operation  of  the  Pass- 
port Office.  Modem  machines  and  tech- 
niques were  introduced  to  provide  the 
kind  of  service  that  the  American  citi- 
zen wanted  and  deserved.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  kind  of  service  is  no  longer 
possible  under  the  present  system. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  will, 
I  believe,  restore  fast  and  efficient  serv- 
ice to  the  Passport  Office.  It  is  not  too 
different  from  the  bill  I  offered  in  1956. 
The  most  important  provisions  are  sim- 
ilar to  those  found  in  S.  3340  which  I 
introduced  then. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  creates  within  the 
Department  of  State  a  "U.S.  Passport 
Service,"  which  would  be  comparable  to 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  It 
would  be  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  This  status  is  commensurate  with 
the  growing  importance  of  the  service  it 
performs  to  the  American  public. 

Another  section  gives  the  Director  of 
the  Passport  Service  the  authority  to  es- 
tablish passport  agencies  or  passport 
service  offices  wherever  the  needs  of  the 
public  require  and  whenever  they  will 
be  self-sustaining.  By  self-sustaining  I 
mean  that  the  revenue  they  bring  in,  in 
fees,  will  equal  or  exceed  the  cost  of  their 
operation.  This  provides  a  reasonable 
check  on  the  proliferation  of  passport 
agencies  which  some  people  in  the  State 
Department  and  elsewhere  seem  to  fear. 

The  most  important  provision  of  this 
new  bill  is  almost  identical  to  a  similar 
provision  in  S.  3340.  It  would  establish 
for  the  Passport  Service  what  is  called 
a  revolving  fund.  In  simple  terms  this 
means  that  the  Service  would  be  per- 
mitted to  use  a  portion  of  the  revenue  It 
returns .  to  the  Treasury  each  year  to 
modernize  its  methods,  to  establish  the 
new  agencies,  and  generally  to  provide 
more  and  better  service  to  the  American 
public. 

This  provision  would  not  permit  im- 
bridled  spending  by  the  Service.  The  bill 
provides  for  elaborate  accoimting  pro- 
cedures, annual  audits  by  GAO  with  re- 
ports furnished  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress, and  the  armual  submission  of  a 
business-type  budget.  These  procedures 
offer  a  very  firm  system  of  checlcs  and 
balances  which  will  provide  ample  op- 
portunities for  scrutiny  by  both  the  ex- 
ecutive branches  of  the  Government  of 
every  permy  that  Is  spent  by  the  Service. 

And  finally,  the  biU  I  propose  today 
would  increase  the  execution  and  pass- 
port fees  presently  set  by  law  to  $10  and 
$15,  respectively.  It  has  long  been  my  be- 
lief that  not  onl>  should  this  service  of- 


fered by  the  Federal  Government  be  self- 
sustaining,  but  also  that  where  local  and 
State  governments  assist  the  Federal 
Government  in  its  endeavors  they  should 
be  fully  compensated  for  their  services. 

Approximately  half  of  the  passport  ap- 
plications filed  annually  in  the  United 
States  are  executed  before  Federal  and 
State  clerks  of  court. 

Mr.  President,  a  Passport  Office  de- 
signed to  meet  the  demands  of  1956  will 
not  meet  the  demands  of  1976.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  4  million  passports  will  be 
Issued  in  1976.  In  order  to  meet  this  de- 
mand we  need  legislation  which  offers 
reasonable  yet  significant  changes  in  the 
Passport  Office.  The  bill  I  have  presented 
today  will  provide  American  citizens  with 
the  kind  of  convenient,  efficient,  and  eco- 
nomical service  for  which  they  pay,  and 
to  which  they  are  entitled. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  1364.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  to  provide  a  program  of  grants 
to  States  for  the  development  of  child 
abuse  and  neglect  prevention  programs 
in  the  areas  of  treatment,  training,  case 
reporting,  public  education,  and  infor- 
mation gathering  and  referral.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  ABUSE  PREVENTION  ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  National  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  Act  of  1973.  This  legis- 
lation broadens  and  strengthens  the  ef- 
forts of  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments to  develop  child  abuse,  child  ne- 
glect treatment  and  prevention  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  come  as  a  sur- 
prise and  shock  to  many  of  us  to  realize 
that  the  highest  number  of  deaths 
among  children  are  child  abuse  related. 
Some  authorities  place  the  number  of 
child  abuse  related  deaths  to  around  700 
a  year,  and  about  50,000  to  200,000  chil- 
dren suffer  serious  physical  abuse  each 
year. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  me,  Jule  M.  Sugar- 
man,  the  Administrator  of  the  New  York 
Cities  Human  Resources  Administration 
said: 

In  our  view  the  problems  of  child  mal- 
treatment In  New  York  City  have  reached 
extraordinary  proportions.  Through  Octo- 
ber, nine  thousand  children  have  been  re- 
ported as  allegedly  neglected  and  abused, 
with  the  1972  annual  total  likely  to  reach  ten 
or  eleven  thousand.  Reported  Instances  of 
suspected  maltreatment  resulting  In  child 
fatalities  have  averaged  one  per  week  with 
the  actual  Incidence  perhaps  as  high  as  125 
for  New  York  City  alone. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  joined 
with  Congressman  Mario  Biaggi  from 
New  York  in  sponsoring  this  new 
legislation. 

The  National  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
Act  of  1973  would  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  by  adding 
a  separate  new  title  on  child  abuse. 

This  title  provides  for  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $60  million  of  grants  over  a  pe- 
riod of  3  years.  Any  State  wishing  to 
qualify  for  a  portion  of  these  funds  must 
submit  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  child  abuse  treat- 
ment and  prevention  which  includes: 


Adequate  reporting  laws — either  on 
the  books  or  pending  in  the  legislature — 
which  meet  the  standards  specified  in 
this  bill; 

Programs  designed  to  train  profession- 
als in  the  appropriate  techniques  of  child 
abuse  treatment  and  prevention; 

Public  education  projects  which  would 
serve  to  inform  citizens  of  the  high  inci- 
dence of  child  abuse  and  neglect,  as  well 
PS  indicating  the  procedures  for  report- 
ing suspected  cases  of  maltreatment  to 
the  appropriate  social  service  and  law 
enforcement  officials; 

The  establishment  of  a  central  reg- 
istry to  coordinate  on  a  statewide  level 
all  information  relating  to  convictions 
and  othsr  court  actions  within  that 
jurisdiction. 

The  bill  also  creates  a  National  Child 
Abuse  Data  Bank  within  HEW.  This 
central  agency  will  receive  and  evaluate 
confidential  reports  from  every  State  in 
the  Nation,  with  a  view  toward  deter- 
mining the  actual  incidence  of  abuse  and 
neglect  throughout  the  country  and 
those  trends  in  treatment  and  prevention 
which  could  serve  as  a  rational  basis  for 
developing  program  standards  and  cri- 
teria in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleague  from  Min- 
nesota, Senator  Mondale,  has  just  intro- 
duced a  comprehensive  child  abuse  bill.  I 
joined  in  cosponsorship  of  that  legisla- 
tion. I  would  hope  that  when  my  col- 
league holds  hearings  on  his  legislation 
that  he  would  also  consider  the  legisla- 
tion I  am  sponsoring  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  articles  on  child  abuse, 
written  by  Dr.  Vincent  Pontana,  an  au- 
thority on  child  abuse  prevention  and 
treatment,  and  the  text  of  the  National 
Child  Abuse  Prevention  Act  of  1973.  be 
printed  in  the  Rec  rd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Child  Abuse — A  Social  Disease 
(By  Vincent  J.  Fontana,  M.D.) 

It  has  been  estimated  that  at  least  700  chU- 
dren  are  killed  every  year  In  this  country  by 
their  parents  or  surrogates.  Last  year  the 
New  York  Central  Registry  reported  54 
deaths,  attributable  to  suspected  parental 
maltreatment.  The  Medical  Examiner's  office 
reported  48  child  homicides  of  which  50% 
did  not  appear  In  the  Registry.  Furthermore, 
150  children's  deaths  were  attributed  to  a 
party  other  than  the  parent,  bringing  the 
total  number  of  deaths  due  to  probable 
abuse  up  to  approximately  200  In  New  York 
City,  alone.  And  this  figure  Is  most  likely  a 
good  reflection  of  true  incidence. 

Thousands  of  other  children  are  perma- 
nently Injured,  both  physically  and  mentally. 
In  New  York  City  In  1971  there  was  more 
than  a  500%  increase  in  reported  cases  of 
abuse  and  neglect  within  the  period  1966- 
1970.  The  New  York  Times,  February  14,  1972 
reported  that  this  year's  cases  wUl  be  close  to 
7,000.  an  Increase  in  3.000  over  1971. 

While  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
increase  in  part  may  be  a  reflection  of  article 
10  of  the  Family  Court  Act  which  broadened 
the  definition  of  those  officials  mandated  to 
report  abuse,  the  very  high  estimate  is  cer- 
tainly cause  for  deep  concern — especially 
since  a  large  number  of  cases  go  unreported 
at  all.  In  a  recent  survey  in  Rochester,  for 
example,  It  was  estimated  that  10%  of  all 
traumas  in  children  between  Infancy  and  14 
appearing  in  the  emergency  room  of 
Rochester    General    Hospital    were    due    to 


abuse,  another  10%  to  neglect.  That  Is  20% 
of  all  traumas  admitted  to  the  emergency 
room  fell  into  the  category  of  maltreated 
children. 

Violence  is  a  social  disease,  of  epidemic 
and  endemic  proportions,  which  Is  becoming 
more  entrenched  in  our  population.  The  fu- 
ture of  our  society  and  the  entire  fabric 
of  our  civilization  rests  on  what  can  be  done 
to  avoid  violence.  Child  abuse,  a  symptom 
of  the  violence  running  rampant  )n  our  com- 
munities results  in  social  disorganization 
and  disintegration.  This  generation's  bat- 
tered children,  if  they  survive,  will  be  the 
next  generation's  battering  parents.  Recent 
published  reports  suggest  that  hard  core 
criminals  and  murderers  in  our  society  were 
formerly  battered  and  abused  as  children. 
Hence,  child  abuse  is  not  only  a  time  Umited 
phenomenon,  to  be  seen  as  an  age-speciflc 
social  problem,  but  it  is  a  dynamic  pheno- 
menon, both  the  cause  and  efl'ect  of  a  cy- 
clical pattern  of  violence,  indirectly  reflected 
in  all  other  statistics  on  crime. 

The  list  of  known  injuries  suffered  by  chil- 
dren at  the  hands  of  one  or  both  parents 
has  Included  parents  throwing,  shooting, 
stabbing,  burning,  drowning,  suffocating, 
biting,  sexually  violating,  and  deliberately 
disfiguring  their  own  infants  and  children. 
By  far,  the  greater  number  of  injuries  re- 
sulted from  beatings  with  various  kinds  of 
Implements  and  Instruments.  In  addition  to 
bare  fists,  the  more  common  Instruments 
here  included  straps,  electric  cords.  TV 
aerials,  ropes,  rubber  hoses,  sticks,  spoons, 
pool  cues,  bottles,  basebaU  bats,  and  chair 
legs.  Some  children  have  been  strangled  or 
suffocated  with  pillows  held  over  their 
mouths,  or  plastic  bags  thrown  over  their 
heads.  A  number  have  drowned  in  bathtubs. 

This  disease  of  chUd  abuse  and  neglect 
If  not  properly  managed,  leads  to  critical  con- 
sequences. One  out  of  every  2  battered  chU- 
dren  dies  after  being  returned  to  his  parents. 
Most  authorities  have  agreed  that  the  mor- 
tality rate  of  such  chUdren  released  after 
treatment  is  as  high  as  50  ^c.  If  the  case  Is  not 
suspected  and  reported  and  if  the  commu- 
nity follow-up  is  not  initiated  or  if  the  child 
is  returned  home,  recurrent  injuries  and  ad- 
missions to  hospitals  are  frequently  encoun- 
tered, the  child  often  arriving  dead  In  the 
emergency  room.  In  addition,  a  large  per- 
centage of  children  became  lame.  mentaUy 
retarded,  blind,  or  show  other  evidences  of 
permanent  physical  damage. 

Of  the  10.920  murders  in  this  country  in 
1966.  1  in  every  22  involved  a  chUd  killed 
by  his  own  parents.  Dr.  Resnlck  of  Cleve- 
land.  Ohio,  told  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association  that  his  investigation  of  chUd 
murderers,  which  Included  88  mothers  and 
43  fathers,  indicated  that  the  killing  of  chU- 
dren coiUd  have  been  motivated  by  an  altru- 
istic crime  In  order  to  reUeve  the  victim  of 
suffering  by  an  acutely  psychotic  parent  un- 
der the  influence  of  drugs.  Parents  also  were 
noted  to  have  unwanted  children  with  extra- 
marital difficulties  and  financial  pressures 
and  a  spouse  revenge  attitude  in  abusing 
neglecting,  and  often  klUlng  the  unwanted 
child  was  also  present. 

Strong  considerations  should  be  given  to 
the  thesis  that  treating  the  syndrome  of 
the  battered  child  may  be  a  means  of  pre- 
venting, not  only  possible  permanent  physi- 
cal injury,  death  of  the  child,  and  psycho- 
logical damage,  but  may  also  be  a  means  of 
breaking  the  "violence  breeds  violence" 
cycle.  The  most  important  aspect  of  this 
entire  disease  and  a  fact  that  must  be  faced 
up  to  is  that  these  children  that  have  been 
abused  and  neglected  and  who  survive  physi- 
cally will  have  emotional  and  psychological 
crippling  which  is  passed  on  to  succeeding 
generations  with  a  sense  of  rejection  and 
violence. 

In  a  recent  publication.  Richard  H.  Han- 
son, a  lawyer,  wrote   in  the  American  Bar 
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Association   Journal:    "So    much 
written  about  the  'battered  child 
that  an  observer  might  conclude  that 
nothing  Is  being  done  about  It  or  that 
thing  that  can  be  done  has  been 
law  in  this  area  is  still  In  its  genesis 
less  of  the  volume  of  printed  words 
subject."    He    emphasizes:    "Doctors. 
Workers,    and   Lawj-ers   can   take   . 
pride  In  the  passage  of  child  abuse 
every  state  of  the  union,  but  the  <" 
that  remain  In  terms  of  education 
nosis,  more  effective  reporting  and 
tlon.    follow-up    checks   on    the    chllp 
family  therapy  cannot  be  minimized 
er  we  get  much  further  depends  up<*i 
suing    the    Intradisclpllnary    approacl  i 
Ingenuity    and   persistence." 

Paulsen  in  a  study  of  the  legal  prot » 
agamst  child  abuse  expressed  concei  a 
the  reporting  laws:   "Reporting  Is  of 
not  enough.  After  the  report  is  made 
thing   has   to  happen.   A   multl 
network  of  protection  needs  to  be 
In  each  community  to  implement 
Intentions  of  the  law.  The  legislatures 
require    reporting    but   do   not   prov^e 
means  for  further  protective  action 
themselves   and   neglect   children." 
continued:  "No  law  can  be  better 
Implementation  and  Its  Implementat 
be  no  better  than  the  resources  permjlt 
feel   that   this    Is   an    important 
relating  directly  to  the  core  of  the 
of  child  abuse  legislation  m  this 
Certainly    In    the    last    decade, 
pressing  problem  of  child  abuse 
recognized  by  society  by  the  passage 
child  abuse  laws  m  every  state  of  the 
States.  However,  a  reluctance  on  the 
the  physician,  traditional   yielding 
ental  authority  by  the  courts,  ovr 
of  Investigation  by  social  service 
Inadequate   training  of  social  workers 
allied  personnel  in  the  field  of  child 
and  very  poor  communication  bf'~ 
various  disciplines  responsible  for  . 
the  abused  child  has  resulted  In  the 
protection  for  the  abused  and  neglect(  id 
and  has  given  an  opportunity  to  the  " 
Ing  parents  to  continue  these  vicious 
Only    through    cooperative    plann 
tween  the  various  agencies  that  are 
sible  for  child  protection  can  the 
properly  cared  for  and  the  parents 
tated.  These  decisions  must  be  n 
only  to  protect  the  child  but  also  to 
parents.  These  decisions  should  be  a 
a  cooperate  effort  on  the  part  of  thi ! 
clan,  social  agencies,  and  the  court! 
community.  Protection  of  the  child, 
tectlon    of   parental    rights   should 
viltlmate  aim  of  all  of  these  varioi^s 
plines.  The  physicians,  the  hospital 
trators.   social   workers,    and   legal 
should  aU  have  specific  guidelines 
them    In   delineating   responsibility 
management    of    child    abuse    and 
cases.   These  decisions  are  most 
and  cannot  be  left  to  personal 
bias  of  either  physician,  social 
Judge.  All  humans  are  victims  of  majcl 
rors    when   encountering   difficult 
which  In  this  grave  disease  may  be 
slble  for  the  future  welfare  of  a  chll 
Injured  again  and  oftentimes  killed, 
ture  of  the  abused  child.  In  turn,  Is 
ent  on  the  education  and  enllghtme  it 
people  concerned  with  chUd  care,  u]  ^ 
the  laws  of  the  various  states,  and 
means  of  reporting  that  will  make 
of  the  child  and  subsequent  Inv 
of  child  abuse  more  realistic  and 
flclent.  Further  progress  can  only 
m  the  prevention  of  this  disease 
Interdisciplinary,     cooperative     « 
programs,  delineating  responslbllltUs 
specific  disciplines  Involved  and  a 
follow-up  of  the  cases  with  the  su 
determination  of  the  effectiveness 
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gram  by  ultimate  analysis  of  conclusions  and 
decisions. 

Community  and  personal  involvement  by 
all  people  will  bring  us  closer  to  eradicating 
this  social  disease.  The  New  York  Child  Abuse 
Law  mandates  that  Physicians,  Surgeons, 
Dentists,  Osteopaths,  Podiatrists,  Optome- 
trists, Chiropractors,  Residents,  Interns, 
Registered  Nurses,  Hospital  Personnel, 
School  Officials,  Social  Service  Personnel, 
Medical  Examiners.  Coroners,  and  Christian 
Science  Practitioners  report  all  suspected 
cases  of  child  abuse  and  neglect. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  this  with  a  state- 
ment in  a  recent  commentary  In  the  medical 
Journal,  Pediatrics — "The  death  of  a  child 
may  be  a  biologic  event  but  pediatricians 
know  better  than  most  men  that  its  etiology, 
prevention  and  treatment  often  fit  more 
easily  into  a  conceptual  framework  based  on 
human  behavior,  environment,  or  society.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  a  single  child's  death, 
whether  by  public  or  private  neglect,  or  by 
a  fire  or  an  air  raid,  in  London  or  Vietnam, 
Is  always  a  finite  biological  event  whose 
social  significance  must  concern  the  pediatri- 
cian. Methods  to  prevent  or  treat  the  under- 
lying social  pathology  Impinge  upon  moral 
and  ethical  value  systems  In  the  power  struc- 
tures of  human  societies." 
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The  Maltreatment  Syndrome  in  Children 
(By  Vincent  J.  Pontana,  M.D.) 

It  Is  difficult  to  accept  the  fact  that  In  our 
society  today  Inhuman  cruelty  to  children 
appears  to  be  rapidly  increasing  and  that  the 
perpetrators  of  these  crimes  are,  for  the 
most  part,  not  strangers  but  the  parents 
themselves. 

Only  In  the  past  decade  has  there  been  an 
apparent  awareness  of  "battered"  children. 
Kempe,  In  his  report  In  1962,  gave  results  of  a 
nationwide  survey  of  hospitals  and  law  en- 
forcement agencies  indicating  a  high  inci- 
dence of  battered  children  In  a  1-year  period. 
A  total  of  749  children  were  reported  as  be- 
ing maltreated;  of  this  number  78  died  and 
14  suffered  permanent  brain  damage.  In  New 
York  City  alone  In  1969,  a  total  of  2,169  sus- 
pected child  abuse  cases  were  reported  to  the 
State  Department  of  Social  Services  in  New 
York  City:  120%  Increase  over  the  1968  total 
of  987.  The  true  Incidence  of  this  disease  Is 
unknown  since  only  a  fraction  of  the  total 
number  of  neglected  and  abused  children  are 
recognized  or  come  for  medical  attention. 

The  term  "battered  child  syndrome"  has 
served  Its  purpose  In  the  Identification  of  a 
child  who  has  been  excessively  abused  and 
seriously  battered.  Unfortunately,  it  does  not 
fully  describe  the  true  nature  of  this  pedi- 
atric life-threatening  condition.  An  all  en- 
compassing term  that  could  be  more  appro- 
priately applied  Is  that  of  the  "maltreatment 
syndrome  In  children."  A  maltreated  child 
often  presents  with  no  obvious  signs  of  be- 
ing battered  but  with  multiple  minor 
physical  evidences  of  emotional,  and  at  times, 
nutritional  deprivation,  neglect,  and  abuse. 
In  these  cases,  the  diagnostic  ability  of  the 
physician  and  other  paramedical  personnel 
can  prevent  the  more  severe  Injuries  of  In- 
flicted trauma  that  are  the  significant  causes 
of  childhood  deaths. 

The  maltreated  child  Is  often  taken  to  the 
hospital  or  private  physician  with  a  history 
of  "faUure  to  thrive,"  malnutrition,  poor  skin 
hvglene,  IrrltabUlty,  a  repressed  personality, 
and  other  signs  of  obvious  neglect.  The  more 
severely  abused  children  have  been  seen  In 
the  emergency  rooms  of  hospitals  with  ex- 
ternal evidences  of  body  trauma,  bruises, 
abrasions,  cuts,  lacerations,  burns,  soft 
tissue  swellings,  and  hematomas.  Inability  to 
move  certain  extremities  because  of  disloca- 
tions and  bone  fractures  associated  with 
neurologic  signs  of  Intracranial  damage  are 
additional  signs  of  Inflicted  trauma.  Ab- 
dominal signs  and  symptoms  may  also  be 


present.  Signs  and  symptoms  pointing  to  the 
maltreatment  syndrome  of  children,  there- 
fore, range  from  the  simple  undernourished 
Infant  with  poor  skin  hygiene.  Irritability 
(often  reported  as  "failure  to  thrive")  to  the 
"battered  child" — the  last  phase  of  the  mal- 
treatment spectrum. 

Diagnosis  of  the  maltreatment  sjmdrome 
Is  dependent  on  a  precise  history,  physical 
examination,  x-rays  of  long  bones  and  skull, 
and  social  service  Investigation.  The  history 
related  by  the  parents  Is  often  at  variance 
with  the  clinical  picture  and  physical  find- 
ings noted  on  examination  of  the  child. 
Physical  examination,  x-rays  of  long  bones 
and  skuU,  and  high  Index  of  suspicion  on 
the  part  of  the  physician  will  assist  him  In 
his  evaluation  and  differential  diagnosis. 

Maltreatment  of  children  by  parental  abuse 
or  neglect  may  occur  at  any  age  with  an  In- 
crease of  Incidence  In  children  under  3  years 
of  age.  One  parent,  more  often  the  mother.  Is 
the  active  batterer  and  the  other  parent  pas- 
sively accepts  the  battering.  The  average  age 
of  the  mother  who  Inflicts  the  abuse  on  her 
children  has  been  reported  to  be  about  26 
years,  the  average  age  of  the  father  is  30 
years.  The  battered  child  Is  usually  the  vic- 
tim of  emotionally  crippled  parents.  The  bat- 
tering parent  appears  to  react  to  his  own 
child  as  a  result  of  past  personal  experiences 
of  loneliness,  lack  of  protection,  unwanted- 
ness,  and  lack  of  love.  Some  of  these  mothers 
have  been  raised  by  several  foster  parents 
during  their  own  childhood.  Divorce.  alcohol- 
Ism,  unemployment,  flnanclal  distress,  per- 
versions, and  drug  addiction  play  leading 
roles  as  "triggers"  causing  the  potentially 
abusing  parent  to  Inflict  abuse  on  his  or  her 
own  children.  The  problem  of  child  abuse 
does  not  seem  to  be  limited  to  any  particular 
economic,  social,  or  Intellectual  level,  race,  or 
religion. 

This  disease.  If  not  properly  managed,  leads 
to  critical  consequences.  It  Is  estimated  that 
1  out  of  every  3  "battered"  children  dies  after 
being  returned  to  his  parents.  Many  of  these 
battered  children.  If  they  survive  and  ap- 
proach adolescence,  begin  to  show  signs  of 
psychologic  and  emotional  disturbances  re- 
ported as  Irreversible  in  most  cases.  Karl 
Mennlnger  believed  that  every  criminal  was 
an  unloved  and  maltreated  child.  There  has 
been  expressed  concern  that  the  probable  fu- 
ture tendency  of  abused  children  Is  to  be- 
come the  murderers  and  perpetrators  of 
crimes  and  violence  In  our  society. 

Efforts  have  been  made  throughout  the 
country  to  protect  the  abused  or  battered 
child  by  the  enactment  of  child  abuse  laws 
In  every  state  of  the  nation.  Fundamentally 
these  child  abuse  laws  are  only  the  first  step 
In  the  protection  of  the  abused  and  neglected 
child.  It  Is  what  happens  after  the  reporting 
that  Is  of  utmost  Importance.  A  multldls- 
clpllnary  network  of  protection  needs  to  be 
developed  in  each  community  to  implement 
the  good  Intention  of  these  child  abuse  laws. 
The  physician's  duty  Is  not  only  to  report 
the  cases  of  child  abuse  but  also  to  Initiate 
steps  to  prevent  further  maltreatment.  He 
must  become  intimately  Involved  In  the 
social  and  legal  actions  taken  to  protect  the 
child  and  assist,  if  necessary,  In  the  treat- 
ment of  the  parents. 

PHYSICIAN'S    index    OT  SUSPICION 

History 

Parents  often  relate  a  story  that  Is  at  vari- 
ance with  clinical  findings. 

Multiple  visits  to  various  hospitals. 

Familial  discord  or  flnanclal  stress. 

Reluctance  of  parents  to  give  Information. 
Physical  examination 

Signs  of  general  neglect,  poor  skin  hygiene, 
malnutrition,  withdrawal.  Irritability,  re- 
pressed personality. 

Bruises,  abrasions,  soft  tissue  swellings, 
hematomas,  old-healed  lesions. 
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Evidences  of  dislocation  or  fractures  of  the 
extremities. 

Radiologic  manifestations 
Subperiosteal  hematomas 
Epiphyseal  separations 
Periosteal  shearing 
Metaphyseal  fragmentation 
Previously  healed  periosteal  reactions 
"Squaring"  of  the  metaphysls 

Differential  diagnosis 
Scurvy  and  rickets. 
Infantile  cortical  hyperostosis. 
Syphilis  of  Infancy. 
Osteogenesis  imperfecta. 
Accidental  trauma. 

PREVENTIVE    MEASURES 

Medical 

Awareness  of  the  problem  and  the  diag- 
nostic criteria. 

Consider  physical  abuse  In  differential  di- 
agnosis of  suspected  cases. 

Report  suspected  cases  to  child  protective 
agencies  or  law  enforcement  bureaus  or  both. 

Medical  education  of  the  graduate,  post- 
graduate, and  practicing  physician. 

Fulfillment  of  the  physician's  medical, 
moral,  and  legal  responsibilities  In  the  man- 
agement of  maltreated  children. 

Social 

Recognition  of  the  problem  by  society. 

Community  cooperation  for  better  child 
protection. 

Support  of  child  protective  agencies: 

Sufficient  funds. 

Administrative  structure  with  authority. 

Persistent  and  precise  complete  social  serv- 
ice Investigation  In  suspected  cases  of  child 
abuse. 

Family  life,  education,  and  rehabilitation 
of  parental  delinquents. 

Cooperative  efforts  of  all  social  agencies  In 
combatting  the  problem  of  maltreatment  In 
children. 

Legal 

Protection  of  parents  by  the  courts  when 
presented  with  Invalid  evidences. 

Protection  of  child  by  laws  making  It  man- 
datory for  a  physician  to  report  cases  of 
maltreatment  In  children. 

Protection  of  the  physician  by  legislation 
which  would  prevent  possible  damage  suits 
by  the  parties  involved  In  any  court  action. 

S.  1364 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  con- 
clusion thereof  a  new  title,  to  be  referred 
to  as  the  "National  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
Act  of  1973": 

"TITLE  X — CHILD  ABUSE 
"Sec.  1001.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  'Secretary')  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  designated  State  agencies  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions  in  developing  and 
carrying  out  child  abuse  and  neglect  treat- 
ment and  prevention  programs  as  provided 
In  this  title. 

"Sec  1002.  For  purposes  of  this  Title — 
"(1)    the    term    'State'    means    the    fifty 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  Guam;   and 

"(2)  the  term  'designated  State  agency* 
means  an  agency  or  Instrumentality  of  a 
State  which  has  been  designated  by  the  chief 
executive  of  such  State  as  responsible  for 
carrying  out  this  Title  in  such  State,  and 
which  has  the  legal  and  administrative  pow- 
ers necessary  to  develop,  submit,  and  carry 
out  (Itself  or  through  arrangements  with 
other  public  or  private  agencies  and  instru- 
mentalities) a  State  child  abuse  prevention 
plan:  and 


"(3)  the  term  'child  abuse'  has  such 
meaning  as  may  be  given  it  by  or  imder 
applicable  State  or  local  laws;  except  that 
In  any  case  It  shall  Include  the  physical  or 
mental  Injury,  severe  abuse,  or  maltreatment 
or  a  child  under  the  age  of  eighteen  by  a 
person  who  Is  responsible  for  the  child's 
csu"e  and  protection  or  who  Is  a  member  of 
the  child's  household,  occurring  tmder  cir- 
cumstances which  indicate  that  the  child's 
health  or  welfare  Is  harmed  or  threatened 
thereby,  as  determined  In  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

"Sec  1003.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums,  not  exceeding  $60,- 
000,000  In  the  aggregate,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  Act.  There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1973  and  $20,000,000  for 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

"(b)  Sums  made  available  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  for 
making  grants  to  designated  State  agencies 
which  have  submitted,  and  had  approved  by 
the  Secretary,  State  child  abuse  prevention 
plans  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  section 
1004. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  allocate  the  sums 
made  available  under  subsection  (a)  among 
the  several  States  on  the  basis  of  their  re- 
spective need  for  assistance  in  preventing 
and  otherwise  dealing  with  child  abuse  and 
their  respective  ability  to  utilize  such  assist- 
ance effectively. 

"Sec.  1004.  In  order  for  the  designated 
State  agency  of  a  State  to  qualify  for  assist- 
ance under  this  Title,  such  State  must  have 
m  effect  a  child  abuse  prevention  plan  which 
embodies  a  program  for  effectively  treating 
and  preventing  child  abuse  and  neglect  in 
the  State.  Such  child  abuse  and  neglect 
treatment  and  prevention  plan  shall  not  be 
limited  to  the  following  criteria  and  stand- 
ards but  win  be  required  to: 

"(1)  demonstrate  (A)  that  there  are  In 
effect  throughout  the  State  adequate  State 
or  local  child  abuse  laws  and  related  laws 
providing  for  the  care  and  welfare  of  chil- 
dren, or  that  the  State  has  Initiated  and  Is 
carrying  out  a  legislative  program  designed 
to  place  adequate  child  abuse  laws  and  re- 
lated laws  In  effect  throughout  the  State, 
and  (B)  that  such  laws  are  being  or  will 
be  effectively  enforced: 

"(2)  provide  (under  the  child  abuse  laws 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  or  otherwise) 
for  the  reporting  of  Instances  of  child  abuse, 
and  for  effectively  dealing  therewith  through 
appropriate  subsequent  action  and  proceed- 
ings. In  a  manner  complying  with  all  of  the 
conditions  and  requirements  of  section  1005; 

"(3)  demonstrate  that  there  are  in  effect 
throughout  the  State,  in  connection  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (1)  and  the  conduct  of  the  activities 
described  in  paragraph  (2),  such  administra- 
tive procedures,  such  personnel  trained  In 
child  abuse  and  neglect  treatment  or  pre- 
vention, such  training  procedures,  such  in- 
stltutlonsil  and  other  facilities  (public  and 
private) ,  such  provisions  for  obtaining  any 
required  State,  local  and  private  funds,  and 
such  related  programs  and  services  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  assure  that 
the  State  and  Its  political  subdivisions 
(through  the  program  embodied  In  the  plan 
and  otherwise,  with  Federal  funds  made 
available  under  this  Title)  will  be  able  to 
deal  effectively  with  (and  will  In  fact  deal 
effectively  with)  child  abuse  and  neglect  In 
the  State; 

"(4)  provide  that  the  designated  State 
agency  will  make  such  reports,  In  such  form 
and  containing  such  Information,  as  the 
Secretary  may  from  time  to  time  require, 
and  comply  with  such  provisions  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  from  time  to  time  And  necessary 
to  assure  the  correctness  and  verification  of 
such  reports; 

"(5)  provide  for  dissemination  of  Infor- 
mation to  the  general  public  with  respect 


to  the  problems  of  child  abuse  and  neglect, 
and  the  facilities  and  methods  available  to 
combat  child  abuse  and  neglect;  and 

"(6)  contain  such  other  provisions  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  to  Insure  that  the 
plan  and  the  program  embodied  therein  will 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  achieve  the 
objective  of  preventing  or  eliminating  child 
abuse. 

"Sec.  1005.  (a)(1)  As  a  condition  of  the 
approval  of  any  State  child  abuse  and  ne- 
glect treatment  and  prevention  plan,  such 
plan  shall  provide  for  and  require  the  report- 
ing of  cases  of  child  abuse  or  neglect  occur- 
ring m  the  State,  with  appropriate  proceed- 
ings and  other  activities  to  deal  with  cases 
of  child  abuse  or  neglect  so  reported  in  the 
manner  specified  in  this  section. 

"(2)  In  any  case  In  which  a  doctor,  nurse, 
schoolteacher,  social  worker,  welfare  worker, 
medical  examiner,  or  coroner  finds  or  has 
reason  to  suspect,  on  the  basis  of  a  child's 
physical  or  mental  condition  or  on  the  basis 
of  other  evidence,  that  such  chUd  la  or  has 
been  the  victim  of  (or  Is  threatened  with) 
child  abuse,  he  shall  promptly  submit  a 
full  report  thereof  to  the  police,  social  serv- 
ice administration,  or  Judicial  authority  des- 
ignated in  the  State  plan. 

"(3)  Any  doctor,  nurse,  schoolteacher,  so- 
cial worker,  welfare  worker,  medical  exam- 
iner, or  coroner  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully falls  to  report  a  case  of  child  abuse  or 
suspected  child  abuse  as  required  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor. 
"(4)  Any  doctor,  nurse,  schoolteacher,  so- 
cial worker,  welfare  worker,  medical  exami- 
ner, or  coroner  who  Ln  good  faith  submits  a 
report  under  subsection  (a)  or  participates 
In  the  making  of  such  a  report  shall  have  im- 
munity from  any  civil  or  criminal  liability 
which  might  otherwise  be  Incurred  or  Im- 
posed on  account  of  his  submitting  or  par- 
ticipating In  the  making  of  such  report. 

"(b)(1)  If  the  Individual  making  a  report 
with  respect  to  any  child  under  subsection 
(a)  determines  that  an  emergency  is  In- 
volved, he  may  (subject  to  paragraph  (2) 
hold  the  child  In  temporary  custody  of  an- 
other person  or  agency,  pending  action  based 
on  such  report.  In  order  to  protect  the  child's 
health  and  welfare  and  prevent  further 
abuse. 

"(2)  Unless  applicable  State  or  local  law 
specifically  provides  otherwise,  no  child  shall 
be  held  In  or  transferred  to  temporary  cus- 
tody under  paragraph  (1)  except  under  an 
order  Issued  by  a  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction pursuant  to  a  petition  filed  by  the 
individual  making  such  report.  Any  such 
order  shall  Include  a  finding  by  the  court 
that  the  person  or  agency  In  whose  custody 
the  child  would  be  placed  is  competent  to 
care  for  such  child  during  whatever  period  Is 
specified  In  the  order. 

"(3)  Any  report  made  under  subsection 
(a),  and  any  petition  filed  or  order  Issued 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  with 
respect  to  a  child  who  is  alleged  to  be  the 
victim  of  child  abuse,  may  Include  and  ap- 
ply to  any  other  child  or  children  living  In 
the  same  household  and  under  the  same  care 
If  It  Is  shown  that  such  other  chUd  or  chil- 
dren may  be  or  become  the  victim  of  similar 
abuse. 

"(c)(1)  The  police,  social  service  admin- 
istration, or  judicial  authority  to  which  a 
report  of  child  abuse  or  suspected  child  abuse 
is  submitted  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
promptly  investigate  the  matters  Involved 
and,  if  It  determines  that  child  abuse  has 
probably  occurred  or  Is  threatened,  shall  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  bring  the  matter  be- 
fore a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  for 
appropriate  action  In  order  to  protect  the 
child's  health  and  welfare,  and  prevent  fur- 
ther abuse  of  the  child.  The  court  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  one  or  more  legal  repre- 
sentatives for  the  ChUd,  consider  in  evidence 
the  results  of  any  medical  examinations  (In- 
cluding color  photographs  showing  the  In- 
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Juries  received),   require   psychiatric 
Inatlons    of    the    parents    or    other 
charged   with   the   abuse,   and  expedltje 
appeal  which  may  be  filed  by  the  child 
representative. 

"Sec.   1006.  The  police,  social  service 
ministration,  or  Judicial  authority  to 
a  report  of  child  abuse  or  suspected 
abuse  is  submitted   as  described   in 
1005(a)   shall  immediately  refer  such 
to  the  designated  State  agency,  whicl . 
ter  depositing  a  copy  in  its  files  in  the 
est  of  developing  and  maintaining  a 
nated  and  accessible  central  registry 
in  carrying  out  its  child  abuse  and 
treatment  prevention  program)  shall  ir 
submit  such  report  to  the  Secretary 
by  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
Welfare.   The   information   contained 
such  reports  so  submitted  to  the 
shall  be  kept  strictly  confidential  with 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
fare,  but  summaries  which  cannot  resi  lit 
the   identification   of   individuals   with 
tlcular    cases   shall    be   prepared    and 
lished  In  order  to  Inform  interested 
with  respect  to  national  trends. 

"Sec.   1007.  The  Secretary  shall  prefer 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
proprlate  to  carry  out  this  title. 
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By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  1365.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  pro- 
hibiting certain  fishing  in  U.S.  wat€  rs  in 
order  to  revise  the  penalty  for  vloliting 
the  provisions  of  such  act.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  which  v  ould 
amend  subsection  (b>  of  16  U.S.C.  1082, 
the  so-called  Bartlett  Act.  to  reiulre 
that  all  fish  on  board  any  vessel  aipre 
hended  fishing  in  American  territorial 
waters  be  forfeited.  Under  the  cuirent 
law,  only  fish  actually  taken  wlthir  our 
territorial  waters  need  be  conflscatitd 

The  present  statute  does,  indeed,  pro- 
vide a  rebuttable  presumption  that  all 
fish  on  board  were  in  fact  taken  wthln 
our  territorial  waters.  However,  mj  bill 
replaces  that  rebuttable  presumrtlon 
with  a  conclusive  presumption  that  |they 
were  so  taken. 

It  is  clear  both  from  the  statutory 
language  and  from  the  legislative  hi;  tory 
of  section  1082(b)  that  fish  can  b<  or- 
dered forfeited  even  though  the  vpssel 
itself  is  not  confiscated. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  necessaifcr  in 
light  of  the  present  situation  facing  our 
coastal  fishermen.  Time  after  time,  the 
same  nations  have  been  caught  fis  ling 
well  within  the  contiguous  zone.  Only 
last  year,  two  Russian  fishing  vessels 
the  362-foot  Lamut  and  the  278- foot 
Kolyvan  were  caught  fishing  along  nth 
a  number  of  other  Russian  fishing  c  raft 
only  9.4  miles  off  St.  Matthew  Islanl  in 
the  Bering  Sea,  and  well  within  the  (  on 
tiguous  fishery  zone.  This  well-public  zed 
incident  resulted  in  a  classic  sea  cliase 
which  was  only  terminated  by  the  th  reat 
of  force.  Even  the  presence  of  an  arpied 
Coast  Guard  boarding  party  on 
bridge  of  the  Soviet  vessels  was  not  siiffl 
cient  to  stem  their  flight.  Such  intrus 
into  American  territorial  waters  and 
contiguous  fishery  conservation 
must  be  dealt  with  harshly. 

Last  year  when  I  first  introduced 
biU  as  S.  3299.  I  submitted  a  list  of  sime 
26  vessels  apprehended  in  our  contigi  ous 
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fishery  zone.  I  am  not  again  going  to 
burden  the  Record  with  this  extensive 
list,  but  I  refer  the  committee  to  my  pre- 
vious remarks.  Although  penalties  have 
been  increased,  because  of  the  continuing 
nature  of  the  violations  by  these  same 
nations,  it  is  clear  that  the  need  for  this 
amendment  to  the  Bartlett  Act  remains. 
At  the  same  time  I  introduced  the  bill, 
I  also  included  letters  from  U.S.  attorneys 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  de- 
tailing the  value  of  the  fish  on  board 
those  vessels  caught  in  their  portion  of 
the  contiguous  zone.  Since  that  list  was 
printed,  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  G.  Kent  Edwards,  U.S.  attorney  for 
the  district  of  Alaska.  This  is  my  home 
State  and  is  the  district  in  the  United 
States  in  which  by  far  the  majority  of 
the  violations  have  occurred.  His  office 
has  been  charged  with  the  prosecution 
of  most  of  tliese  offenders.  Because  this 
letter  is,  I  believe,  extremely  illuminat- 
ing, I  would  like  to  insert  it  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  to  further  explain  the 
need  for  this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  note  that  S.  1365  spe- 
cifically provides  that  the  monetary 
value  of  the  fish  may  be  forfeited  in  lieu 
of  the  fish  themselves.  In  order  to  insure 
that  there  is  no  question  but  that  the 
forfeiture  of  the  monetary  value  rather 
than  the  fish  is  to  be  at  the  discretion 
of  the  offending  vessel's  owner,  this  bUl 
has  been  amended. 

I  request  that  the  bill  be  printed  in 
Its  entirety  in  the  Congressional  Record 
and  followed  immediately  by  Mr  Ed- 
wards' letter. 

-There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1365 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
oj  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  prohibit  fishing  m  the  territorial 
waters  of  the  United  States  and  in  certain 
other  areas  by  vessels  other  than  vessels  of 
the  United  States  and  by  persons  in  charge 
of  such  vessels",  approved  May  20  1964  as 
amended  (16  U.S.C.  1082(b) ),  is  amended  by 
strilclng  out  all  of  such  subsection  following 
"subject  to  forfeiture  and  aU  fish"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "aboard  such  vessel  or 
the  monetary  value  thereof  shall  be  forfeited- 
the  election  to  forfeit  the  monetary  value 
rather  than  the  fish  themselves  shall  be  made 
by  the  United  States  Government." 

U.S.  Attorney, 
District  of  Alaska  at  Anchorage, 

„  March  13.  1972. 

Hon.  TYd  .Stevens, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ted:  As  near  as  I  can  determine  there 
has  been  only  one  case  in  this  district  where- 
in the  entire  catch  aboard  a  foreign  vessel 
was  forfeited  for  violation  of  oxir  fishery 
laws.  That  case  Involved  the  Canadian  vessel 
All  Star  on  August  9,  1971.  Although  the  en- 
tire catch  was  forfeited,  due  to  mercury  con- 
tent, a  large  percentage  of  the  fish  had  to  be 
destroyed  and  the  government  recognized 
only  $2,482.64  from  the  sale  of  the  remainder. 

Another  forfeiture  occurred  In  a  case  In- 
volving a  violation  of  our  International  Pa- 
cific Halibut  Convention  regulations  by  the 
American  vessel  Auk.  Encloeed  Is  a  copy  of 
our  memorandum  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice outlining  the  disposition  of  this  case. 

It  appears  that  forfeiture  of  cajrgo  Is  nor- 


mally not  sought  in  these  cases  for  several 
reasons,  the  primary  one  being  the  practical 
question  of  disposal.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  normally  the  cargos  in  question  consist 
of  bottom  fish  for  which  there  is  little  or  no 
market  In  the  United  States.  Even  In  those 
cases  where  the  catch  might  be  marketable, 
one  must  face  the  difficult  problem  of  how 
to  get  It  there.  The  cost  of  unloading  and 
transporting  it  becomes  not  only  expensive 
but  sometimes  Impractical.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  when  the  vessels  are  being  held  In 
a  port  along  the  Aleutian  Chain.  It  is  true 
even  when  a  portion  of  the  cargo  consists  of 
canned  fish  as  was  the  case  with  the  Russian 
factory  ship  Lamut.  We  have  found  that 
such  cans  are  not  vacuum  sealed  and  that 
there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  the  conditions 
under  which  the  fish  are  processed  and  the 
lack  of  the  vacuxim  sealing  would  probably 
prohibit  marketing  of  the  product  In  the 
United  States  for  failure  to  meet  FDA  stand- 
ards. In  view  of  these  facts,  forfeiture  of  a 
catch  would  normally  require  Its  subsequent 
destruction.  Yet  even  destruction  is  not  an 
easy  task  since  normally  there  Is  no  readily 
available  means  of  taking  the  catch  out  to 
sea  for  dumping.  Certainly  the  Coast  Guard 
is  not  equipped  for  such  duty,  and  such 
services  are  usually  not  available  near  the 
area  where  the  foreign  vessels  are  normaUy 
moored.  Consequently,  disposal  of  the  catch 
would  be  quite  costly  and  burdensome  to  the 
government.  Thus,  In  the  past,  the  effort  has 
been  to  try  and  obtain  the  same  Impact  of 
economic  loss  through  the  government's 
monetary  demand  In  settlement  af  its  claims 
against  the  vessel,  cargo  and  ship's  master. 
Certainly  the  cases  listed  below  are  reflective 
of  such  an  attempt. 

You  have  also  requested  Information  re- 
garding the  estimated  value  of  fish  aboard 
each  of  the  vessels  Involved  In  a  fishery  vio- 
lation. A  search  of  our  files  reveals  that  In 
only  a  few  of  those  cases  were  notations  made 
as  to  the  estimated  value  of  fish  aboard  the 
vessels  In  question.  Those  files  containing 
such  information  reflect  the  following: 


Vessel 


Japanese  Akebono  Maru.. 

Japanese  Kalti  Maru 

Japanese  Kiyo  Maru 

Russian  Voldoioz 

Japanese  Kyusho  Maru... 

Total 227,500  275,000 


As  you  can  expect,  such  estimates  of  cargo 
value  are  really  no  more  than  very  rough 
guesses.  According  to  my  understanding, 
such  information  is  usually  not  available  be- 
cause of  the  impracticallty  of  obtaining  an 
Inventory  of  the  cargo  holds.  For  Instance  In 
the  case  of  the  Japanese  longliner  Kyusho 
Maru  No.  5  in  November  of  1971  efforts  were 
made  by  the  government  to  determine  the 
approximate  cost  of  Inventorying  the  entire 
cargo.  It  appeared  that  such  action  would 
probably  run  as  much  as  $12,000.  Since  the 
ship  was  moored  In  a  Southeast  port  rather 
than  at  one  of  the  remote  Aleutlon  ports.  It 
can  be  assumed  that  such  costs  would  be  sub- 
stantially higher  In  most  cases. 

None  of  the  above  Is  Intended  to  Indicate 
that  this  office  would  hesitate  to  push  for  the 
forfeiture  of  a  catch  or  the  inventorying  of 
the  holds  under  appropriate  circumstances. 
We  are  Intent  In  dealing  firmly  with  such 
violations  and  believe  that  the  results  ob- 
tained during  my  tenure  as  United  States 
Attorney  are  Indicative  of  that  fact.  The  sta- 
tistics certainly  reveal  a  steady  increase  In 
the  amounts  received  by  the  government  dur- 
ing that  time  with  a  dramatic  rise  having 
occurred  In  the  last  two  cases  (the  $115,000 
received  from  the  Japanese  and  the  quarter 
of  a  million  recovery  from  the  Russians) . 
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If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  to  you  on 
this  or  any  other  matter,  do  not  hesitate  to 
contact  me. 

Sincerely, 

O.  Kent  Edwards, 

U.S.  Attorney. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  1366.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fisher- 
men's Protective  Act  of  1967  in  order  to 
provide  certain  protection  for  U.S.  fish- 
ermen and  flsh  resources.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 23,  1971.  President  Nixon  ap- 
proved legislation  (Public  Law  92-219, 
85  Stat.  786)  which  added  section  8  to 
the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of  1967. 
This  law  prohibits  the  importation  of 
fish  or  fish  products  from  countries  en- 
gaging in  certain  illegal  activities. 

This  act,  as  passed,  differs  to  a  certain 
extent  from  S.  2191  as  I  introduced  it 
For  example,  S.  2191  required  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  make  certification 
directly  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury who  would  then  be  required  to  pro- 
hibit the  importation  without  granting 
the  President  discretion  as  he  saw  fit. 
Upon  subsequent  examination  of  the 
subject,  the  committees,  both  House  and 
sinc2,  in  their  collective  wisdom  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  indeed  be 
best  for  the  President  to  have  the  discre- 
tion to  make  the  final  decision  in  this 
important  matter  of  international  con- 
sequence. As  the  hearings  and  delibera- 
tions on  this  legislation  progressed,  I. 
too,  was  persuaded  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  must  have  the  discre- 
tion to  act  wisely  as  he  sees  fit. 

However,  there  was  another  substan- 
tial difference  between  S.  2191  and 
H.R.  3304.  the  companion  House  bill. 
S.  2191,  my  bill,  expanded  the  acts  con- 
stituting grounds  for  certification  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  include : 

First,  conducting  fishing  operations 
in  the  territorial  waters  or  the  con- 
tiguous fisheries  zone  of  the  United 
States; 

Second,  destroying  equipment  owned 
by  U.S.  fiEh^rn.en; 

Third,  engaging  in  any  other  activity 
which  endangers  U.S.  nsh  resources. 

These  three  groimds  are,  of  course,  in 
addition  to  the  present  basis  for  such  a 
certification — conducting  fishing  opera- 
tions in  a  manner  or  under  circumstances 
wliich  diminish  the  effectiveness  of  an 
international  fishery  conservation  pro- 
gram. 

Because  H.R.  3304  was  of  such  im- 
portance that  action  was  immediately 
required,  it  was  deemed  best,  and  I  did 
not  protest,  to  provide  immediate  sanc- 
tions for  foreign  nationals  violating  in- 
ternational fishery  conservation  pro- 
grams. I.  therefore,  did  not  at  that  time 
press  for  the  inclusion  of  the  additional 
three  grounds  for  certification  and  im- 
portation prohibition.  Because  H.R.  3304 
is  now  public  law  and  we  have  imple- 
mented a  program  to  deal  with  these 
countries  which  callously  disregard  in- 
ternational fish  conservation  programs, 
I  should  like  to  reintroduce  the  essence 
of  these  additional  grounds  for  prohibi- 
tion as  contained  in  S.  2191.  I  am  doing 


so  in  order  that  Congress  may  consider 
the  necessity  of  inclusion  of  these  addi- 
tional grounds  for  certification  and  pro- 
hibition. 

I  made  It  a  regular  practice  last  year 
to  place  in  the  Congressional  Record 
figures  indicating  the  number  of  for- 
eign fishing  vessels  off  of  my  State  of 
Alaska  alone.  These  figures  change  al- 
most weekly,  but  at  this  point,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  exhibit  1,  a 
table  of  foreign  fishing  vessels  seized  be- 
tween March  1967  and  November  1971, 
for  violation  of  American  territorial 
waters  off  all  U.S.  coasts,  be  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  at  the  end 
of  my  statement. 

The  difficulties  encountered  by  fisher- 
men whose  gear  has  been  totally  de- 
stroyed by  foreign  nationals,  is  also  well 
documented.  In  1971.  two  of  Alaska's 
most  valuable  and  modern  fishing  ves- 
sels were  completely  stripped  of  their 
gear  by  Soviet  trawlers  off  the  Alaska 
coastline.  These  vessels,  the  Viking  King 
and  the  Viking  Queen  and  another  ves- 
sel, the  M/V  Endeavor,  were  the  subjects 
of  considerable  Soviet  harassment  prior 
to  their  disablement.  I  am  attaching  as 
exhibit  2  several  of  the  letters  I  received 
from  the  owners  and  from  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Commerce,  and  Trans- 
portation on  the  subject.  These  letters 
graphically  illustrate  not  only  the  oc- 
currences in  the  Bering  Sea  on  March  3, 
1971,  and  the  extent  of  the  damage  suf- 
fered by  all  three  vessels,  but  more  im- 
portantly, the  total  inability  of  the 
United  States  to  deal  with  the  Soviet 
fleet. 

As  the  attached  correspondence  indi- 
cates, the  United  States  was  abl-  to  ex- 
ert no  legal  compulsion  against  the  of- 
fenders because  the  incident  occurred 
in    a    fish    sanctuary    in    international 
waters   end   because   our  present  laws 
permit  no  unilateral  recourse.  The  loss 
of   this  gear   required   both  vessels   to 
travel  to  Seat  Je  to  be  reoutfitted.  Such 
repairs  could  only  be  effected  after  a 
long  delay.  The  financial  loss  fell  not 
only  on  the  vessel  owners  themselves, 
but  also  upon  their  fishermei.  employees 
and  on  those  who  were  depending  upon 
the  processing  and  transportation  of  the 
catch  for  a  substantial  portion  of  their 
yearly  income.  Fortunately,  the  Soviet 
Union  agreed  to  negotiate  concerning  re- 
imbursement of  th.i  vessel  owners.  How- 
ever any  reimbursement  at  all  in  these 
cases    is   extremely    problematical    and 
difficult.  I  commend  the  Soviet  Union 
for  their  negotiation  offer.  However,  I 
believe  this  incident  does  demonstrate 
the  need  for  strict  laws  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  just  such  incidents. 

In  October  1971.  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Ed  Fuglvog.  a  trawler  captain 
from  Petersburg,  Alaska.  This  letter  is 
one  of  the  most  amazirg  I  have  received 
in  my  entire  public  career.  It  indicates 
in  detail  with  attached  charts  an  amaz- 
ing destruction  of  gear  that  he  per- 
sonally experienced  at  the  hands  of  Rus- 
sian trawlers.  He  even  enclosed  -  piece 
of  Rus.5ian  trawl  web  which  one  of  his 
bottom  halibut  hooks  brought  up  near 
the  scene  of  his  gear  destruction.  This 
web  clearly  indicates  that  not  only  was 
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the  Russian  fleet  destroying  American 
fishing  gear  in  the  area,  but  that  it  was 
also  trawling  for  halibut  and  other  bot- 
tom fish  in  violation  of  good  fish  con- 
servation practices. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  way  to  re- 
produce the  net  itself,  the  most  graphic 
evidence,  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
however,  it,  along  with  the  original  let- 
ter, is  available  in  my  office  files  for  any 
of  my  colleagues  and  their  staffs  who 
might  wish  to  view  this  evidence.  I  have 
attached  a  copy  of  Captain  Fuglvog's  let- 
ter exhibit  3. 

Unfortunately,  these  two  cases  are  not 
the  only  examples  of  destruction  of 
American  fishing  gear  by  foreign  fleets. 
To  indicate  the  extent  of  the  problem,  I 
have  attached  a  table  indicating  the 
total  damage  to  U.S.  fishing  gear  by  for- 
eign fishing  vessels  off  Alaska  in  1970. 
This  I  have  identified  as  exhibit  4. 

Other  types  of  illegal  fishing  activity 
also  present  serious  problems  and  should 
serve  as  grounds  for  prohibition.  Such 
activities  include  harassment  of  Amer- 
ican fishermen  and  illegal  and  unsports- 
manlike fishing  activities  wherever  they 
occur  and  which  may  or  may  not  be 
specifically  prohibited  or  destructive  of 
fishing  equipment.  Additional  actinties 
in  this  categorj'  would  include  the  viola- 
tion of  foreign  fish-licensing  laws  result- 
ing in  the  depletion  of  U.S.  fish  resources. 
Mr.  President,  these  serious  problems 
will  not  solve  themselves.  Although  for 
many    years    we    have    been    party    to 
numerous  fish  conservation  conventions, 
most  such  treaties  require  enforcement 
by  the  violator's  home  country.  Such  na- 
tions have  usually  teen  notoriously  lax 
in  prosecuting  their  own  citizens.  There 
are,  however,  several  means  by  which  we 
can  protect  our  own  fish  re.sources.  The 
first   is   by   the   enactment   of   tougher 
treaties — treaties  giving  coastal  nations 
control  over  their  own  fish  resources  and 
providing  enforcement  authority  in  the 
coastal  state  wherein  the  violation  oc- 
curred rather  than  in  the  violator's  home 
country.  I  have  pressed  for  such  action 
by  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  law  of  the 
seas  conference  and  am  con-^sidering  leg- 
islation on  tliis  subject. 

The  second  step  we  must  take  Is  to  In- 
crease our  surveillance  and   prctective 
activities  off  cur  own  coast.  I  receive 
weekly  reports  from  the  Coast  Guard 
on  this  subiect.  For  example,  la-^t  Feb- 
ruary' 23,  off  Alaska  alone.  100  Russian 
fishing  vessels  and  55  Japanese  fishing 
vessels  were  spotted.  These  were  not  in 
U.S.  territorial  waters  and  there  was  no 
allegation  that  any  of  them  were  fish- 
ing   illegally    or    in    contravention    of 
any  international  treaty.  However,  the 
need   for  enforcement  remains.   These 
vessels  were  spread  out  from  the  Ber- 
ing  Sea    to    the    Canadian    border.    Of 
the  total  number  155.  101  were  in  the 
Bering  Sea  and  the  rest  were  in  the 
Gulf  of  Alaska  and  the  North  Pacific. 
To  patrol  the  Bering  Sea.  an  area  of 
873,000  square  miles,  the  Cca>t  Guard 
allocated  one  ship  and  several  aircraft. 
Scuth  of  the  Aleutians,  the  Coast  Guard 
has  allocated  another  vessel  and  a  few 
additional  planes.  These  few  vessels  and 
aircraft  patrol  an  area  with  a  coastline 
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greater  than  that  of  the  entire  cokitig 
uous  United  States  and  have  jurisdijction 
over  flsh  resources  at  least  equal  to 
in  the  remaining  49  States  comljined 
Exhibits    5    and    6    depict    respec 
the  summaries  of  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
fisheries  patrols  off  Alaska  in 
U.S.  aerial  fisheries  patrols  off 
for  the  same  year.  These  tables  indicate 
the  need  for  additional  patrol  an^ 
veillance  commitments  to  protect 
kan  fisheries. 

A  third  solution  is  the  one  to 
this  bill  is  addressed — the  stiffening 
penalties  for  those  nations  committing 
illegal  fishing  practices.  Public 
219  provides  the  muscle  to  act  und^r 
situations  covered — the  violation 
multinational  fish  conservation  protram 
I  have  used  it  as  a  legal  basis  to  refquest 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
propriate  action.  On  February  6 
quested  the  Secretary  of 
suspend  Japanese  imports  and  s 
flsh  products  currently  held  in 
in  the  United  States  because 
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Date 


Name  of 
vessel 


Nationality 


Mar.  2. 1967 SRTM  8-413 U.S.S.R 

Mar.  22, 1967 SRTM  8-457 do 

July  16, 1967 Tenyo  Maru  No.  3.  Japan 

Aug.  3,  1967 SRTM  8-457 U.S.SR 

June  3, 1969 Zenpo  Maru Japan 

Do Koai  Maru do 

Sept.  22. 1969 Matsuei  Maru do 

May  3,  1970 2  long-linets Canada 

June  27,  1970 Aket)ono  Maru Japan 

July  2, 1970 Conrad West 

Germany. 

Aug.  18, 1970 Kaki  Maru Japan 

Aug.  20, 1970 Kiyo  Maru  No.  18 do.... 
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Exhibit  2 
Petersburg  Fisheries,   Inc. 
PeteTsburg,  Alaska,  March  4, 
Hon.  Ted  Stevens. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ted:  We  have  been  having 
of  a  problem  in  the  eastern  Bering 
past    week.    Our    two    crab    boats. 
Queen  and  Viking  King,  have  been 
north  of  Unlmak  Island  since  Januari 
The  weather  has  been  absolutely  temi|le 
they  have  fished  a  total  of  seven 
first  month  they  were  out  there 
less  our   fellows   have   kept   struggling 
have  been  picking  up  a  few  crab 

Last  Saturday  a  Russian  fleet  of  tout 
trawlers  moved  in  the  "pot  sanctuary 
and  started  dragging  right   where 
was.  As  of  last  night,  March  4th 
boats  had  lost  a  total  of  twenty-foit 
traps  with  a  value  of  approximately 
Testcrday   they   reported   one    fleet 
Russians  and  a  mother  ship  and  another 
of  seventeen  Russians  and  a  third 
ten  Japanese  plus  a  mother  ship,  all 
of   Unlmak   Island   approximately  20 
miles  off  shore. 

The   Coast  Guard  cutter  "SorreV 
the  area  on  Saturday  and  then, 
reason  of  prior  scheduling,  went  soutt 
peninsula  and  headed  for  Kodlak  or 
Immediately  the  foreign  fieeta  mov^ 
the  area,  which  they  are  bound  by 
tlonal  treaty  to  stay  out  of,  and  started 
glng  up  our  crab  traps.  The  first  part 
week.  March  1st  and  2nd,  there  was 
mendous  storm  up  there  so  our  boats 
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were  undersized.  In  response,  I  received 
a  letter  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce under  date  February  21.  I  would 
like  to  attach  copies  of  both  of  these 
letters  in  the  Record  as  exhibit  7.  The 
problems  of  proof  in  this  area  are  great. 

However,  in  those  situations,  the 
United  States  must  have  the  ability  to 
act.  Public  Law  92-219  gave  this  country 
the  ability  to  act  in  certain  situations. 
This  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
will  permit  us  to  act  in  other  cases.  The 
physical  difficulties  of  apprehending  and 
prosecuting  the  violators  make  even 
more  necessary  these  amendments  to 
Section  8  of  Fisherman's  Protective  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  bill  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  and  request  that 
my  colleagues  review  my  statement  care- 
fully as  well  as  the  exhibits  attached  to 
it.  I  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  its  entirety 
in  the  Congressional  Record  at  this 
point  and  followed  by  the  several  num- 
bered exhibits. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 

EXHIBIT  1 


exhibits  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1366 
Be  it  enactea  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  section  8(a)  of  the  Fisher- 
men's Protective  Act  of  1967.  as  amended 
(68  Stat.  883,  as  amended;  82  Stat.  729,  85 
Stat.  786,  and  86  Stat.  1182)  is  further 
amended  to  read  aa  follows:  "When  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  determines  that  nation- 
als of  a  foreign  country  are,  directly  or  In- 
directly (1)  conducting  fishing  operations 
In  a  manner  or  under  circumstances  which 
diminish  the  effectiveness  of  an  International 
fishery  conservation  program,  (2)  conducting 
fishing  operations  which  are  prohibited  In 
the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  prohibit  fishing 
In  the  territorial  waters  of  the  United  States 
and  in  cerain  other  areas  by  vessels  other 
than  vessels  of  the  United  States  and  by 
persons  in  charge  of  such  vessels',  approved 
May  20,  1964  (16  U.S.O.  1081  et  seq.),  (3) 
destroying  equipment  owned  by  the  United 
States  fishermen,  or  (4)  engaging  in  any 
other  activity  which  endangers  United  States 
fl.8h  resources,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  certify  such  fact  to  the  President." 
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Sept.  17. 1970. 

Sept.  27, 1970 Kyqyo  Maru Japan 

Feb.  10, 1971 SRTM  8-484 U.S.S.R... 

Lambda  54 

Feb.  24, 1971 Lambda  102 Cuba Florida 
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find  shelter  in  the  Unlmak  Pass  area  but  on 
Wednesday,  the  3rd  of  March,  they  returned 
572  _         to  the  grovmds  and  found  this  great  concen- 
tration of  foreign  gear. 

Finally  on  Wednesday,  March  3rd,  the 
Coast  Guard  got  a  plane  to  the  area  and  was 
able  to  fly  over  the  foreign  fieets  and  photo- 
graph them  in  action.  I  understand  that 
there  will  be  a  cutter  back  in  this  area  by 
this  weekend  and  hopefully  this  will  resolve 
the  problem.  Not,  however,  our  terrific  gear 
losses. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  other  boats  are 
fishing  In  the  area  but  I  do  know  that  Carl 
Mosess  boat  the  Oceanic  suffered  gear  losses 
and  another  boat,  the  Flood  Tide  is  reported 
to  have  lost  15  pots  this  week. 

I  think  this  points  out  several  things.  Ted. 
One  Is  that  the  foreigners  are  not  overly  con- 
cerned with  International  agreements  if  they 
do  not  think  they  wUl  get  caught.  The  sec- 
ond Is  that  we  do  not  have  sufficient  sur- 
veillance in  this  area  to  assure  that  they 
abide  by  their  agreements. 

I  feel  that  we  should  have  a  Coast  Guard 

cutter  stationed  In  Unalaska  year  around. 

Unalaska  Is  now  one  of  our  major  fishing 

ports.  The  nearest  cutters  to  that  area  pres- 

ivas  m     ently  are  in  Adak  and  Kodlak  which  leaves 

some     a  tremendously  large  unprotected  area,  not 

of  the     only   from   surveillance  but   also  from  the 

Ci)rdova.      search  and  rescue  viewpoint.  There  are  prob- 

into     ably  a  hundred  boats  fishing  In  this  area  In 

Interna-      the  vrtnter  months,  including  the  Sand  Point 

drag-     crab   fleet,  the  Squaw  Harbor  shrimp  fleet 

of  the      and  the  King  Cove -False  Pass  crab  fleet  as 

a  tre-     well  as  Dutch  Harbor  and  Unalaska. 

had  to        I  have  been  working  closely  with  Ernie  on 
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this  problem  this  week  and  he  has  been  most 
helpful.  Unfortunately  Bud  Weburg  was  re- 
placed last  Monday  and  Harold  Hanson  has 
not  had  very  much  experience  In  this  fleld,  In 
addition  Harry  Reetze,  of  the  N.M.P.S.,  has 
been  away  from  Juneau  so  we  were  not  able 
to  work  directly  with  him. 

I  have  been  working  with  Lew  WlUians  to 
get  some  good  press  coverage  on  this  deplor- 
able situation  and  hope,  with  your  help,  to 
bring  the  whole  problem  Into  focus. 

It  is  a  tough  enough  Job  to  keep  a  fishing 
fleet  working  m  the  Bering  Sea  in  the  winter 
time  without  having  the  additional  threat 
of  being  trampled  by  foreign  fishermen  on 
our  shores. 

I  would  appreciate  anything  you  can  do. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Bob  Thorstenson. 

Petersbtiro  Fisheries,  Inc., 
Seattle,  Wash.,  April  2. 1971. 
Senator  Ted  Stevens, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.\r  Senator  Stevens:  In  connection  with 
the  recent  violation  by  the  Soviet  vessel 
CPT  4538,  our  vessels  the  M/V  "Viking 
King"  and  the  M/V  "Viking  Queen"  lost  re- 
spectively 35  and  5  King  crab  pots. 

We  therefore  enclose  our  Invoice  for  40 
pots  at  $426.16  or  a  total  of  $17,046.40. 

We  also  feel  that  we  are  entitled  to  charge 
for  lost  fishing  effort,  which  we  are  Includ- 
ing in  our  invoice. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Richard  C.  Kelly, 

Controller. 
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^^o^'^  Surveillance  c.f  these  areas,  then  these  fish-  high  seas  beyond  United  States  Jurisdiction 

Soviet  Vessel  CPT  4538,  ermen  should  be  rslmbursed  for  their  pot  the  Coast  Guard  had  no  authority  to  seize 

Embassy  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  losses.  It  seems  to  us  that  protection  of  one's  the  ofiending  vessels 

Washington,  DC.  resources  Is  equally  as  important  as  protect-  We  understand  that  the  Viking  Queen  and 

King  Crab  Pots  costing  as  Ing  one's  Country.  perhaps  other  vessels  have   reported  losses 

follows:  I  can  only  impress  on  you,  that  we  need  of  fishing  gear  resulting  from  these  trawl- 

7x7  pot $165.00  all  "^e  help  possible  and  all  the  pressures  ing  operations  and  that  affidavits  on  this  are 

Buoys  2  at  $10.50 21.00  brought  to  bear  on  stopping  this  problem,  or  In    preparation.    The    Department    will     of 

Buoy    1 6.00  tbe  individual  companies  and  fishermen  will  course,    give    careful    consideration    to  'anv 

33  fathoms  nylon  line  at  $1.00—          33.00  "^  forced  to  revert  back  to  taking  the  matter  such  documents  with  a  view  to  such  further 

100    fathoms    poly-prop,    line    at  "^to  their  own  hands  in  protection  of  their  action  as  may  be  appropriate 

$.82    82.00  property,  which  could  lead  to  serlou^  con-  I  hope  the  foregoing  will  be  helpful    If 

4fathomspoly.  prop,  line  at  $1.27.            5.08  sequences.  there  Is  any  further  information  we  can  nro- 

1  bait  decanter .66  May  I  please  hear  from  you  on  behalf  of  vide,  please  let  me  know 

Labor  for  rigging  pot 22.  50  Pan-Alaska  FUherles,  Inc.  and  also,  as  Presl-  Sincerely. 

Shipping    cost — Suttle    to    Dutch  ^^^nt    of    Northwest    Fisheries    Association,  '         David  M  Abshire 

Harbor    90.  OO  which  represents  all  the  major  fish  proces-  AssUtant    Secretary    for    Conare'ssional 

sors  In  Alaska,  Washington  and  Oregon.  Relations. 

Total   426  10  Sincerely,                                                                                                  

40  pots  at  $426.16 17,  046.  40  Ronald  Jensen  Department  of  State. 

Lost  catch  for  the  above  pots  March  22  to                                           fresiaent.  Washington,  D.C,  April  1,  1971. 

May  1,  1971   (scheduled  departure  of  Viking  _  ^°^-  "^"^  Stevens, 

King  for  Seattle.  The  vessel  Is  returning  to  „,     ,.  D^*«tment    of    State,  U.S.  Senate, 

Seattle  due  to  the  gear  shortage)  •  w         ^^  Washington,  D.C,  March  19,  1971.  Washington,  DC. 

Present  average  of  remaining  pots  is  25  y,°I^'  J^°  Stevens,  dear  Senator  Stevens:  The  Secretary  has 
legal  King  Crab  per  pot.  m  h  °  '  „  .,  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  March  22 
Pots  are  hauled  every  third  day.  Washington,  DC.  regardhig  the  continuing  problem  of  viola- 
Average  weight  per  crab  is  six  pounds  ^  ^  *  senator  Stevens:  The  Secretary  has  tlons  by  Soviet  trawlers  of  the  so-called  "pot 
Pots  are  emptied  and  rebalted  on  the  *®'^^°.f"«  l°J.^^l.  *°  y^"*"  ^^"^'^  °^  March  4  sanctuary"  area  north  of  Unlmak  Island.  I 
average  of  every  third  day  regarding  hsh  ing  by  foreign  vessels  in  a  sane-  refer  also  to  my  letter  of  March  19  on  this 

39  remaining  days  divided  by  3  equals  13  r^,VL"T,  "P"^  °^  ^^^^  Sarlchef  on  Unlmak  subject. 

pot  haulings.  Z^   '  ^^^^^^-  On  March  19.  pursuant  to  our  earlier  ap- 

40  pots  X  25  King  Crab  x  6  pounds  x  13      „„,T^®  *?^    „  question  Is  that  area  of  the      proach  of  March  5,  we  gave  the  Soviet  Em- 
hauling  equals  78,000  lbs.  King  Crab  lost  ^^     i!  o     /'L     .  "^  ^*  described  In  para-     bassy  a  tabulation  of  such  sightings  up  to 

78,000  lbs.  King  Crab  at  2U  per  lb.  (current  ^*^„Kt„=-      fo^S^?   J.".*"  *^^  *°''^*'™®"^  ^^^^    '^^^^^    '^^^    ^""-'^^^    representatives    in- 
prlce)  equals  $16,380.00.  ll  f®°'^'"y   ?,2,    1971    between   the   United  farmed  us  that  the  information  they  had  re- 
Total  Invoice,  $33,426  40  nt*        *       .,.        Soviet    Union    relating    to  eel'  ed  from  Moscow  was  to  the  effect  that  In- 
Make  cheek  payable  to  Petersburg  Flsh-  ?.tt  f  '''"^  and  tanner  crab.  In  that  vestlgatlon  has  disclosed  no  evidence  of  vlola- 
erles.    Inc.    Fishermen's    Terminal,    Seattle.  «,!,*•  ^X.^   °^^^^^f^  ^^reed   by   the  two  tions  by  Soviet  vessels.  We  pointed  out  that 
Wash.  98119.  Governments,  only  pots  may  be  used  to  cap-  In   view   of   the   officially   confirmed   reports 

^"'■e  Kl"g  crabs  and  tanner  crabs  for  com-  available  to  us  this  was  obviously  an  un- 

-,.„   .,            „                   ,  merelal   purpos?s   and   no   trawling   may   be  satisfactory  response 

Mo^rn^C^^^fJ^"^"'^^.;  l'!*'-,„„  conducted  for  other  species  .  .  ."  This  area,         On  March  24  following  two  additional  re- 

Hon  senator  TED  sT^^ens  ''  '''  ''''•  "crTnnl'i^r"  '^.'"  .^'^^''"^  "^'^^  "^  "^^  P'^^'"  °^  ^'^^"^^^  °^  S°^»"  vessels  triwUngm 
Senator  trrZ  th^  tJ^^f  /  a,  v.  "*^  ^°^  saiictuary",  is  depicted  in  the  small  the  area,  we  again  protested  this  matter  to 
JuneZ  Maska  ^  "'  "''^'J  ^U^ci^e^.  It  being  understood  that  the  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  vigorous  terr^  Simul- 
SiR  A.S  vou  «rp  no  Hn„hf  o  v,  sanctuary  Includes  only  the  waters  seaward  taneously,  the  Regional  Director  in  Juneau  of 
hefn  b^i  J^  c»w^,.  K,^  ^'"^ff^  ^1  ^^^^  °^  ^^*  ^2-mlle  fishery  limit.  The  provisions  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  aS- 
^rfnt  vVoi^Lnf  f%^  ^^?^"^  ^^^  ^^^  ^''-  o^  tlie  February  12  Agreement  regarding  this  Harrv  Rletze,  was  attemptmg  to  Istabl^' 
f.».e  .r^l  ^  ?f  J;^^  Japanese  and  Rus-  sanctuary  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  communications  with  the  Soviet  fltt  corn- 
in  ^heAlilt^Zwn"""'  pot-sanctuary  area  previous  Agreement  between  the  two  Gov-  mander  with  a  view  to  a^^ging  a^eeting 

"^o  ^li^-^^Lr  vessels,  the  M.V     1^^'"''  '"'  "^  ^"''^-*-  ''^'  °^  ^^^^  ^^'     ^s^d^^t  'l^l^o^  dK"    "^  f 

dr^r;""'  r*."?.'.'"^  T^  P°*^  ^^^*  "-^^^  ^'^  ^«°^"^^>'  27.  a  coast  Guard  air  patrol,      ha"  now   re'^^nd'ed^and' haf  sa^^'that    h" 

?h«ffnr»^^  their   original   locations   by     acting  on  a  report  from  the  American  flsh^     would  advise  Mr.  Rletze  shoniv  concerning 

fn^vif  ,^f  .,\nTn'-  ^^^^l  ^°^  ^^^^  ^  ^*'"«  ^""^  "^^^^  ^'^'""^  ««"«'  Observed  four  So-  the  proposal  for  a  meeting   The  Agreemenll 

iSifv!!L?^  f^f  r  P",""  P°*'7b'^l^  '"ade  this  ylet  vessels  trawling  in  the  sanctuary  area,  between  the  United  Staffs  and   theXv^e? 

Othprvl'"f^'°  \^°^^  of  over  $14,000.00.  Message  blocks  were  dropped  advising  these  Union  contain  provisions  for  such  meetings 

VlSlnfot^efn    «nrt    <,*'   '^^  ^""k"^  ^*"^'  T^k'  *.''**  '^^^  ^"^  operating  in  violation  between  local  representatives  for  the  S 

«ii^n.r  ?       ?  .     ?.  ^P'"*'''    ^^''^    '"^^  °^  *^*  Agreement.  The  message  blocks  were  tion  of  various  kinds  of  problems 

Sr,f  P     k"''^'  '"  ^^^  '^*  ^^^^^  ^'^^^  not  retrieved  but  the  soviet  trlwlers  brought  With    respect   to  Japanesractivltles    we 

r«,^^  t*''^    ^f"    protested   but   have    not  aboard  their  gear  and  got  under  way.  A  Coast  have    informed    the    Knese    Embafs;    of 

T.^^^     °  V°'i^^  '^'"^^  °"  t^*  trawling  Guard  surface  vessel   was  on  the  scene  the  sightings    of    Japanese    ves^Ts    treS    m 

were  ^  v^  ,1".^""^  area.   Major  concessions  foUowing  day  but  detected  no  further  viola-  this  arfa.  Such  ^activities'  JapTS^eS 

were  given  in  the  negotiations  with  the  Rus-  tlons.  seis  are   not   a.  vtr,iati«r.   ^f  VkI   a„.    _     ! 

I^r  r\°U?nT'rheny/T.  'T.t  *"  *"^  ^'^"^  ^^^T"  '  "^  ^^^^  ^""'^  ^'^  P**-'  o^'     "uhThe'^Uni^L;  sia^  Howe'ver^f^HaJa^ 

hth.V.nc    ?^     n  *   limitations   and   pro-      served   nine   Soviet   trawlers   Ashing   in   the      nese  Government  has  in  the  past  infonned 

oSrations  Tn  t^?,  l^tl^^T,   "^    ^"^^    P"'"  f  ^'^^""y-     ^^''^     °»««sage     blocks     were  us  that  as  a  domestic  measure  It  conmues 

w^e  ^iven  In  thp  Lftf..    ^^°^*?'i^^'''°"^  ^°^.^^'^.t°  ^^^  '^'"^^^  observed  in  violation  to  prohibit  trawling  by  its  nationals  and  ves- 

^a^s^tL  r«lr..t  t„  ^    i*""".'  V^^  *^^  ^"'-  °V''''^.*^*  operation  three  of  the  nine  ves-  sels,   in   a  larger  area   of  the  southeastern 

Sa    r^Lsln^   th.    .1,l'■^^  *'li°lt  ^"  *^'  ^^''"S  ^f^  attempted   to  obscure   their   identiflca-  Bering   Sea   which   encompasses    the   '^an^ 

Mhltini^  ?5,„r.              limitations  and   pro-  tion,  as  had  one  of  the  vessels  at  the  time  of  tuary"  area.  Thus,  trawling  by  Japanese  ves- 

^SaVlrZ    H^t°^H^"°"f    ''^    *^^    P°*-  *^V«''^«"o'i  o»  February  27.  coast  Guard  sels  is  a  violation  only  of  Japane^Oovero- 

^Lion,^th«t   •  »      ''f^'^^^f  *o  say,  the  con-  surface  vessels  in  the  area  during  this  pe-  ment  regulations,  although  it  Is  obviously 

^mn^^t  ttI  V\  l"'^"  ^  ^^^'^  ^"^^  *^'  fl°^  informed  two  Soviet  transport  ships  of  a  matter  of  concern  to  us  and  we  seek  to 

^d  R^;^  R  v;!vf  h             "^.".^'i"^'  ^"PPlyl^e  ,^^,!  provisions  of  the  Agreement  and  the  vio-  bring   such    Incidents   to   the    attention    of 

and  R  &  R  have  been  one-sided  as  they  have  lations  observed.  the  Japanese  authorities 

ft^l   fl ''J',      ^'^f  °hvlously,  do  not  intend  to  On  receipt  of  this  information,  the  Depart-         The   Japanese    have   the   same   riehts    of 

^l   w»  f=^t.r  ,      *  t   *"^^*'    ^"   ^"    *^*^  ^^""^  "*"*'*  ""  *''  °®'=«''  °^  *he  Soviet  Em.  course,   as  American   fishermen   to  |et   crab 

K  whnff  yH    \^T      ^^"^^"^  ""^  ^"^  <^'"*''  f^2  ''^.  ^""^  ^  *°  P^'ot^^*  *^«««  violations  Pots  In  this  sanctuarv  area  for  the  purpose 

D^nartr^^n/  .f  ^  k''  ""PPO'-*^'*  *he  Alaska  °f  the  Agreement.  We  have  had  no  specific  of  taking  king  or  tanner  crab,  and  we  have 

cons/rv^f,^l   L  .^^^  *°**   °^'^^  ^"^  *"   t^«  response  so  far  to  our  representations  on  the  reports  that  Japanese  vessels  are  In  fact  en- 

asTonnto.   .  fu,f^  recently  taken,  such  subject,    but   there   have   been   no   reported  Eaged  in  this  activity  at  the  present  time. 

Season  ^        ^                '  "^Istration  area,  and  observations    of    violations    since    those    of  It   is  possible,   therefore,  that  some  of  the 

N„v^  '     „   fl„H             ,         ,-  Ir^^-  reoorts  of  Japanese  vessels  In  the  area  may 

neces^^r^  ctf^      ourselves    having    to    take  The  provlsior.s  of  the  Agreement  are  en-  reflect  entirely  legitimate  activities  under  the 

necessary   steps   to   protect    the    King   Crab  forced  by  each  Government  against  its  own  Agreements. 

terni^LI',  7  w.*'"'"^  "^''^'^  ^^  ^^^^  '''-  "t"°"^^  ^«d  ^e^s^ls:   »o  authority  is  pro-  We   trust  that  the  latest  representations 

ternational  violations.  vided  for  enforcement  against  nationals  and  and    the    communications    between    United 

nr  f     *i                         ^*°P    ^^  "®   *^*°'*   ^*'^  vessels  of  the  other  country.  In  view  of  this.  States  and  Soviet  local  authorities  will  lead 

protective   measures,  such   as  Coast  Guard  and  since  the  area  in  question  is  part  of  the  to  a  speedy  solution  of  this  problem   Mean- 
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while,  we  Intend  to  take  all  practicable  steps 
to  correct  the  situation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  M.  AssHiiE, 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Cong  -essional 
Relations. 
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Department  of  CoMMEa(  t, 
Washington.  D.C..  April  l},  1971. 
Hon.  Ted  Stevens, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Stevens  :  Thank  you 
letter  regarding  Soviet  trawling  in 
the  Bering  Sea  closed  to  fishing  w 
gear    by    a    U.S. -Soviet    agreement 
February  12.  1971. 

On  March  31,  1971,  a  meeting 
between  the  Commander  of  the 
In  the  Bering  Sea.  and  officials  of 
Coast  Guard  and  the  National  Marine 
erles  Service.  The  U.S.   Delegation 
Robert  McVey,  Associate  Regional 
National    Marine   Fisheries   Service, 
Alaska,    and    Commander   Schneidet, 
Intelligence  and  Law  Enforcement 
17th  Coast  Guard  District. 

Mr.  McVey  presented  written  and 
graphic  documentation  of  Soviet 
In   the   pot  sanctuary  area   in   the 
Bering  Sea.  The  Soviet  fleet  Commaijder 
It    had    been    his    understanding 
agrrement    establUhlng    the    pot 
area  had  exp  red  January  31,  1971.  He 
that  the  renewal  of  the  agreement 
ary    12,    1971.   was  not  reported  to 
on  the  flsiiiTj  grounds  until  March 
He  indicated  he  would  investigate 
tions  reported  after  March  6,  1971 
nallze  the  masters  of  any  vessels 

He  also  Indicated  that  the  Soviet 
the  eastern  Bering  Sea  had  been 
an  area  west  of  170°  W.,  which  Is  be 
pot  sarctuary  area.  He  gave 
there  would  be  no  further  vlolatlor^ 
sanctuary   during   1971   and   1972  v^i\e 
present  agreement  is  In  effect. 

We  are  very  concerned  about  the 
that  took  place  before  the  meeting 
Soviet  fleet  Commander  was 
will  continue  to  work  closely  with 
Coast  Guard  and  the  Department  of 
elTocts  to  Insure  that  compliance 
agreement  is  maintained  In  the  fut|ure 
Sincerely, 

William  M.  TerhJ? 

(Acting  for  PhUlp  M.  Roedel,  Dlr(  ctor) 

The  Secretary  op  Transportatio  f 

Washington,  D.C.  April  2\  1971. 
Hon.  Ted  Stevens, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ted:  This  Is  In  response  to 
ters  of  March    11    and  22,   1971 
sightings  of  foreign  vessels  In  the 
Island  crab  pot  sanctuary. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  US-USSR 
Agreement  of  February  12,  1971  prov^es 
no  trawling  may  be  conducted  for 
cles   In   a  described   area  north  of 
Island  and  lying  seaward  of  the  n 
fisheries  zone  contiguous  to  the 
sea  of   the   United   States.   This 
also  specifies  that  each  government 
ply  the  measures  of  the  A^eement 
tlonals  and  ves.5el3.  Therefore,  since 
tuary  In  qi'estlon  Is  considered  by  th  j 
States  to  be  a  hlerh  seas  area,  and 
ment  does  not  provide  for  coastal 
forcement.  the  Coast  Guard's  role  In 
gard  Is  to  conduct  surveillance  of 
Investlsrate   renrrts  of   non-compliatice 
collect   Information   to  suooort   anr  roprlate 
action  throu<?h  dlolomatlc  channels, 

Since  February   27   the   date   the 
Queen  reported  foreign  trawlers  drp 
the  crab  pot  sanctuary.  Coast  Guard 
and  aircraft  have  patrolled  the  are 
continuously.  Message  blocks  droppfed 
aircraft,  informing  Soviet  trawlers 
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were  in  violation  of  the  Agreement,  have  been 
Ignored.  Therefore,  it  appears  that  this  in- 
creased presence  of  Coast  Guard  forces  has 
had  no  deterring  effect  and  that  the  present 
patrol  effort  provides  sufficient  information 
for  diplomatic  protest,  the  only  means  of 
censure  in  this  situation. 

However,  Coast  Guard  and  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  representatives  did  arrange 
for  a  meeting  with  the  Soviet  fleet  com- 
mander. During  this  meeting,  held  on 
April  '2,  the  fleet  commander  gave  a  verbal, 
personal  and  a  written  guarantee  that  there 
will  be  no  further  violations  of  the  crab  pot 
sanctuary  for  the  duration  of  the  Agreement. 

Japanese  trawling  in  the  halibut  nursery 
grounds  north  of  Unlmak  Island  is  a  matter 
of  concern  to  the  United  States  but.  again, 
since  this  fishing  is  in  an  area  which  the  U.S. 
government  recognizes  as  high  seas  the  Coast 
Guard  has  no  authority  to  restrict  these  op- 
erating. However,  the  Japanese  Government 
has  enacted  domestic  regulations  which  pro- 
hibit trawling  in  this  area  and,  again,  the 
Coast  Guard's  role  Is  to  conduct  surveillance 
of  the  area,  investigate  reports  of  non-com- 
pliance and  collect  Information  to  support 
diplomatic  protest. 

The  matter  of  assigning  additional  Coast 
Guard  resources  to  the  Aleutian  area  Is,  of 
course,  one  which  must  be  weighed  against 
overall  requirements  for  the  deployment  of 
resources.  This  Is  sin  area  of  continual  review 
but,  although  units  from  other  Pacific  Dis- 
tricts are  regularly  assigned  to  supplement 
Alaska  patrol  during  periods  of  the  greatest 
foreign  fishing  activity  no  redeployment  of  a 
high  endurance  cutter  or  reassigrment  of  re- 
sources from  other  areas  is  anticipated. 

I  hope  that  this  information  will  be  of  help. 
If  you  find  the  need  for  any  additional  infor- 
mation, do  not  hesitate  to  ask. 

Exhibit  3 
peetebsbttrg,   alaska, 

October  20, 1971. 
Hon.   Theodore   F.   Stevens, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stevens:  The  afternoon  of 
the  24th  of  September  we  were  In  the  process 
of  setting  our  halibut  gear  consisting  of  4 
sets  with  13  skates  In  each  set.  We  were 
setting  in  depths  from  100  fathoms  to  90 
fathoms  and  was  midway  through  "the  2nd 
set  when  we  noticed  some  large  boats  ahead 
of  us.  Upon  determining  that  they  were  part 
of  a  foreign  trawl  fleet  we  turned  a  a  right 
angle  to  the  starboard  for  5  minutes  and  then 
made  the  same  move  again  so  that  we  were 
headed  in  the  opposite  direction.  We  con- 
tinued In  this  direction  with  the  remainder 
of  our  gear  hoping  we  would  be  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance from  the  foreign  trawlers. 

We  placed  a  blinking  buoyllght  on  the  last 
end  of  the  last  set  and  then  dropped  the 
anchor  nearby.  About  0230  the  next  morning 
we  awoke  to  begin  hauling  our  gear  back.  We 
were  surprised  and  concerned  when  we  dis- 
covered we  were  surrounded  by  boats  for 
there  were  lights  all  around  us.  Daylight  does 
not  appear  until  approximately  0700.  There 
were  boats  moving  by  us  at  slow  speeds,  ap- 
parently towing  their  nets  as  there  was  ac- 
tivity on  the  decks. 

We  hauled  one  set  back,  13  skates,  and 
there  was  very  lllrtle  fish  of  any  kind  caught. 
The  previous  trip  in  the  same  area  yielded 
considerable  halibut  plus  assorted  species 
such  as  gray  cod,  black  cod  and  turbot.  There 
was  about  250  poimds  of  halihi't  or  close  to 
20  pounds  per  skate  averp;^3  v  hich  Is  con- 
sidered extremely  poor.  This  rivcrage  held  up 
for  the  remaining  gear  that  -.^  as  hauled  dur- 
ing the  day. 

The  next  set  was  very  much  the  same,  ex- 
cept that  we  hauled  back  only  10  full  skates 
and  half  of  another.  Three  and  one-half 
skates  were  lost,  plus  one  45  lb.  anchor.  150 
fathoms  of  buoyline,  one  bag  and  flagpole. 


The  next  end  of  the  third  set  should  have 
been  close  by  but  was  not  where  It  should 
have  been. 

We  had  to  run  to  the  other  extreme  end 
and  haul  from  there  and  back.  The  entire  set 
was  hauled  btick  without  Incident.  During 
this  time  Russian  trawlers  were  towing  from 
the  deep  part  of  the  edge  and  up  towards 
shallower  water.  The  next  set  had  eleven  and 
one  half  skates  left  on  it,  a  loss  of  2'/^  skates 
plus  1  anchor.  150  fathoms  of  buoyline,  one 
b€ig  and  one  flagpole. 

We  conducted  an  extensive  search  for  our 
missing  gear  with  no  sightings  of  any  fiags. 
Altogether  we  lost  five  skates  of  gear,  300 
fathoms  of  buoyline,  two  45  lb.  anchors,  6 
fathoms  of  %"  galvanized  chain,  two  75" 
buoy  bags  and  2  flagpoles  for  a  total  value  of 
$764.50.  In  addition  w-e  were  not  able  to  use 
as  much  gear  during  the  trip.  We  had  40,600 
pounds  and  hauled  699  skates  averaging  58.1 
lbs.  jjer  skate  and  we  could  have  more  If  we 
had  our  full  string  during  the  trip.  We  had 
some  spare  gear  with  us  that  we  used  to  re- 
place what  was  lost.  However,  if  we  had  no 
losses  we  could  have  hauled  a  total  of  728 
skates  and  at  a  58.1  lb.  average  would  have 
given  us  a  total  of  1685  pounds  more.  At  39<i 
per  pound,  which  we  received  for  our  flsh, 
would  have  meant  an  additional  $657.  There- 
fore, our  total  loss  considering  gear  and  fish 
would  come  to  approximately  $1,421.50. 

When  it  was  apparent  that  our  gear  was 
lost  we  were  able  to  read  numbers  on  three 
of  the  boats  and  these  were  recorded  In  the 
logbook.  It  Is  not  known  which  boat  was 
Involved  in  our  gear  becavise  of  the  distance 
between  our  ends  and  the  various  trawlers. 
There  were  at  least  seven  Russian  ships  In 
sight  most  of  the  time.  The  name  and  num- 
ber of  one  ship  was  the  Ternery,  no.  0987. 
The  other  two  were  06981  and  T6-1935. 

The  entries  In  the  logbook  Includes  the 
loran  readings  ILS  and  IL7  at  each  end  of 
each  set.  When  all  the  gear  was  In  I  notified 
the  Coast  Guard  in  Kodiak  and  gave  them 
the  loran  reading  IL6-3291.  IL7-2788  as  the 
position  where  our  gear  was  lost.  I  also 
stated  the  value  of  the  gear  lost  as  approxi- 
mately $1,000. 

We  were  forced  to  leave  this  area  and 
move  somewhere  else.  We  felt  we  were  being 
escorted  away  from  the  area  as  ship  number 
T6-1935  moved  along  with  us  for  a  consid- 
erable distance. 

Information  constantly  given  to  the  fish- 
erman indicates  that  the  foreign  trawlers 
are  towing  their  gear  above  the  bottom  for 
perch,  thus  not  tampering  with  bottom  flsh. 
The  obvious  decrease  in  fish  caught  plus 
the  fact  we  had  a  portion  of  trawl  web 
brought  up  on  one  of  our  books  near  where 
one  of  our  ends  had  parted  clearly  shows 
that  trawls  are  bounchlng  along  the  bottom 
and  scooping  up  everything  in  its  path. 

The  efforts  of  the  International  Harbor 
Commission  becomes  more  meaningless  as  a 
regulatory  body  because  we  cannot  con- 
trol the  areas  foreign  fieets  operate.  We  are 
no  longer  operating  on  a  sustained  yield 
basis  but  on  successive  seasons  of  diminish- 
ing returns  and  it  will  become  worse  before 
it  ever  improves.  The  very  slow  growth  rate 
of  halibut  means  that  it  will  be  years  be- 
fore the  younger  fish  can  replace  those  that 
have  been  caught  by  foreign  fleets.  With  the 
effort  on  prallock  in  the  Bering  Sea  and 
the  high  mortality  rate  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  Immature  halibut  caught  in  their 
foreign  trawls  they  are  destroying  entire 
yearly  quotas  had  they  been  allowed  to 
mature.  What  Is  there  to  look  forward  to? 

We  would  appreciate  any  effort  you  make 
that  wUl  lead  to  the  recovery  of  our  loss. 
Sincerely, 

Ed  P^glvog, 
Captain,  MIV  Symphony. 

?.S. — I  have  pictures  of  several  of  the 
vossc's  that  were  in  the  area  which  will  be 
sent  to  you  as  soon  as  they  have  been 
r'.e- eloped. 


March  26,  1973 
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EXHIBIT  4 
TABLE  13.-0AMAGE  TO  U.S.  FISHING  GEAR  BY  FOREIGN  FISHING  VESSELS,  1970 
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Date 


Reported  by  - 


Alleged  offender 


Location 


Lasses  and'  remarks 


Crab  gear- 

Feb.  28 Glin  E.  Evans,  F/V  sell et. 


Mar.  5 Oscar  loos,  F/V  Mordic 

Apr.  18 GilbertJ.  Johnson,  F/V  Beluga. 

Apr.23-30 do 


Soviet  freezer-trawler  SRTM  8426    Chiniak  Gully  oti  Kodiak,  57-32N. 
and      4      unidentified      freezer-        151-37W. 
trawlers. 
2  unidentified  Soviet  freezer-trawlers    20  miles  north  northeast  of  Ugak 

Island    and    15    miles  off   Cape 
Chiniak. 
Soviet    freezer-trawlers    Sargassa,    Chiniak  Gully  off  Kodiak,  57-28N 
SRTM  8451  and  1  unidentified.  151-35W. 


Unknown   (believed    to    be    Soviet do. 

trawlers). 


Apr.  8-27 James  R.  Fogle,  FA  Invincible 

Apr.  26 William  K.  Kukahiko,  fN  Aleutian 

Queen. 

Apr.  29 Malcolm  S.   McDonald,  FV  Pacific 

Fisher. 


-do. 


-do. 


May  1 do 

Halibut  gear:  Mar.  29..  Dale  M.  Samuelsen,  F'V  Eclipse. 


3  unidentified  foreign  trawlers Eastern  Bering  Sea,  56-I5N    161- 

51W. 

Unidentified  Japanese  vessels  ol  Shi-    Eastern   Bering  Sea,  55-51N.  165- 
kishima  Maru  fleet.  2)W. 

Unidentified  Soviet  trawlers Eastern  Bering  Sea,  56-12N.  161- 

51W. 
Japanese    stern    trawler    Akebono    Central  Bering  Sea,  57-OON    173- 
Maru  No.  15.  30W. 


8  pots  lost,  1  buoy  marker  damaged.  Observed  the  SRTM 
im  trawl  through  crab  pot  string.  Severed  and  dam- 
aged buoys  surfaced  behind  the  Soviet  trawler. 

2  oots  lost.  Ob?erv?;i  Soviet  vessels  fishing  within  ij  mile 
of  where  missing  pots  should  have  been. 

6  pots  lost.  Observed  subject  vessels  trav.ling  very  near 
tl;e  Beluga's  gear.  Coast  Guard  helicopter  with  NMFS 
Agent  sent  to  investigate  found  7  Soviet  freezer- 
trawlers  in  area  of  loss 

19  pots  lost.  No  foreign  vessels  seen  in  area  during  subject 
period  but  Soviet  trawlers  caused  eailiei  losses  in  same 
area. 

9  pots  Inst.  On  Aor.  8  unidentified  Soviet  trawlers  were 
seen  fishing  very  neir  the  Invincible's  gear. 

3  pots  lost.  Observed  3  trawl  srs  fishing  near  his  pot  gear. 
Tlie  trawlers  moved  off  when  approached.  Found  Jap- 
anese tangle  net  e.itangled  in  1  o'  his  crab  pots. 

5  pots  lost.  Several  unidentified  Jao.inese  fishing  vessels 
and  the  laclory  ship  Shikishima  Maru  seen  in  area  of 
pot  gear. 

3  pots  lost.  Observed  Soviet  trawler  fishing  in  area  of 
pot  gear. 

12  skates  and  associated  gear  valued  at  $1,220  lost  Sub- 
ject vessel  trawled  through  Eclipse's  longline  gear  live 
times.  Attempts  by  Eclose  to  indicate  the  presence  ol 
her  gear  were  not  understood  or  were  ignored. 


EXHIBIT  5 
TABLE  5.-SUMMARY  OF  U.S.-VESSEL  FISHERIES  PATROLS,  1970 


U.S.  patrol  vessels 


Number  of  sightings  of  tot  ign  vessels 


Name 


Period  of  patrol 


Miles 
patrolled 


Japanese 


Soviet 


South 
Korean 


Canadian 


Total 
sightings 


Storls ; Jan.  &-Dec.  18 

Confidence Feb.  2-Dec  4 

Resolute _ Apr.  2-May22" 

Bittersweet May  4-6  and  Oct  27-30 

Yocona May  17-July  15 

Ironwood June  14-July  5 

Venturous July  15-Aug.  27 

Citrus Aug.  6-14   

Sweaibrier Sept.  15-18 

Clover Sept.  20-22 

Balsam Sept.  21-29 


25,084 
11.988 
7,191 
1,438 
7,160 
3.712 
8,102 
1,053 
1.116 
768 
1,399 


277 

75 

134 

4 

85 

7 

137 

0 

3 

1 

19 


Total. 


69,011 


742 


267 

35 

51 

0 

5 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

11 

371 


25 

22 

0 

0 

3 

37 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 


569 

135 

185 

4 

95 

49 

146 

1 

7 

2 

32 


89 


23 


1,225 


EXHIBIT  6 
TABLE  6.-SUMMARY  OF  U.S.  AERIAL  FISHERIES  PATROLS,  1970 


Number  of 
patrols 


Hours  flown 


Miles 
patrolled 


Number  of  foreign  ships  sighted 


Japanese 


Soviet  "South  Korean 


Canadian 


Total 

sightings 


Kodiak  Air  Station.. 
Annette  Air  Station. 

Total.... 


109 
78 


732.4 
378.1 


137. 993 
52,  736 


1,883 
187 


935 
0 


37 
0 


28 
5 


2,883 
192 


187 


1,110.5 


190, 729 


2,070 


935 


37 


28 


3.075 


Exhibit  7 

February  6,  1973. 
Hon.  Frederick  B.  Dent, 
Secretary  o]  Commerce,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretart:  I  am  informed  that 
Japanese  fishermen  have  taken  substantial 
amounts  of  halibut  from  the  area  of  the 
Bering  Sea  east  of  the  abstention  line.  The 
information  I  have  received  indicates  that 
the  Japanese  have  taken  this  halibut  with 
trawling  gear  In  areas  designated  for  hook 
and  line  fishing  only.  Also,  the  information 
Indicates  that  the  Japanese  have  fished  this 
area  throughout  the  year  when  the  area  was 
officially  open  for  halibut  fishing  only  21 
days. 

Imports  of  halibut  filets  from  the  Japanese 
Indicate  that  the  size  of  the  fish  being  taken 
by  the  Japanese  is  also  in  violation  of  the 
International  Convention  for  the  High  Seas 
Fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 

From  the  information  I  have  received  the 
Japanese  exported  to  this  country  over  19.- 
000,000  pounds  of  halibut  in  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1972.  Yet,  the  amount  of  halibut 


that  they  report  being  taken  from  west  of 
the  abstention  line  plus  their  reported 
catches  east  of  the  line  Indicate  that  it 
would  be  Impossible  for  them  to  have  ex- 
ported this  amount  of  halibut  to  this  coun- 
try. 

I  call  upon  you  to  utilize  the  authority  of 
the  amendments  to  the  Fishermen's  Protec- 
tive Act  (PL  92-219)  by  suspending  Imports 
from  Japan  and  seizing  the  import  filets 
which  are  currently  In  storage  In  Seattle  as 
having  been  taken  In  violation  of  the  Inter- 
national Convention  for  the  High  Seas  Fish- 
eries of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 
Cordially, 

Ted  Stevens, 

U.S.  Senator. 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 

Rockville,  Md.,  February  21, 1973. 
Hon.  Ted  Stevens, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stevens:  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  February  6,  1973,  regarding 
the  alleged  illegal  fishery  for  halibut  con- 
ducted by  the  Japanese. 


Information  from  a  Japanese  trade  source 
Indicates  that  Japanese  land-based  trawlers 
did,  in  fact,  retain  halibut  taken  incidentally 
to  other  species  in  the  eastern  Bering  Sea 
in  contravention  of  the  conservation  recom- 
mendations of  the  International  North  Pa- 
cific Fisheries  Commission   (INPFC). 

The  Japanese  fish  the  eastern  Bering  Sea 
(east  of  175  W.  longitude)  throughout  the 
year  primarily  for  pollock  and  other  ground 
fishes.  However,  they  have  agreed  to  an 
INPFC  recommendation  that  halibut  taken 
incidentally  with  trawl  gear  be  discarded. 
They  can  fish  halibut  In  the  eastern  Bering 
during  the  halibut  season  with  longline  gear 
but  must  observe  the  26-inch  size  limit  rec- 
ommended by  INPFC.  The  INPFC  presently 
does  not  exercise  authority  over  fisheries  con- 
ducted west  of  175°  W.,  longitude,  and  in 
this  area  Japanese  fishermen  are  free  to  flsh 
for  halibut  with  trawl  gear. 

Representatives  of  the  halibut  industry 
called  to  our  attention  the  fact  that  sub- 
legal  halibut  were  being  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  Japan.  The  Pacific  Fish- 
eries Products  Technology  Center  of  the  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  Service,   located   In 
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Seattle,  which  examined  some  fillets  Identi- 
fied as  halibut  from  Japan,  has  concluded 
that :  ( 1 )  the  fillets  came  from  true  hillbut, 
and  (2)  they  were  from  undersized 
view  of  the  limited  sampling,  the 
planning  to  conduct  further  tests  to 
their  preliminary  findings.  However,  there 
no  way  of  Identifying  the  origin  of  thea  b 
as  to  whether  they  came  from  the 
east  of  175'  W.  longitude  or  west  of  thai  mer- 
idian. 

With  respect  to  the  statement  in  the 
paragraph  of  your  letter,   this  needs 
clarification.  A  total  of  19  million 
halibut  was  not  Imported  into  the 
States  during  the  first  11   months  of 
The    actual    amount    of    halibut 
totalled   14.5  million  pounds 
dressed  fish  and  fillets.  The  19  million 
represented   an   estimate   of   the   equivalent 
quantity  of  dressed  fish  after 
converting  pounds  of  fillets  into  pounds  of 
dressed  fish. 

Japan    has    annually    submitted    t( 
INPPC    data    on    halibut    landings 
mothershlp  trawl  and  longline/ gillnet 
erles.   The   data   show   that   in    1971 
landed     12.580    metric    tons     (27.7 
pounds)  of  dressed  halibut  from  the 
Sea  west  of  175»W.  longitude.  They  sh4w  no 
halibut   catches   east   of    175»W 
Data  for  1972  are  not  presently  avallabie 
should  become  available  in  the  fall  oi 
at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  INPFC. 
note   that   the  Japanese  data  submitted 
INPFC  only  show  the  catch  of  halibut 
by  the  mothershlp  trawl  and  longline 
fisheries.  They  do  not  include  data 
land-based  fishery. 

The  retention  of  land-based  trawl 
halibut  by  Japanese  vessels  east  of 
longitude  was  brought  to  the  attention 
Government  of  Japan  at  the  Novembei 
meeting  of  the  INPEC  held   in  Vancduver 
British  Columbia.  The  Japanese  offlcla  s 
sured  us  that  they  would  seek  to  contr^ 
problem. 

We  hope  this  clarifies  the  situation  ih  the 
Japanese  fishery.  We  are  currently  studying 
further   the   impllcatlona  of  all 
this  matter.  Including  your  suggestion 
cernlng  the  amendments  to  the  Fisheriien 
Protective  Act   (Pi.  92-219),  and  will 
you  informed  of  any  developments. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  M.  White, 

Administrator. 
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By  Mr.  CHURCH: 
S.  1367.  A  bill  relating  to  the  infcome 
tax  treatment  of  charitable  contribujtions 
of  copyrights,  artistic  compositionfe,  or 
a  collection  of  papers.  Referred  t^  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

CHAMTABUi:  CONTRIBUTIONS  EQUrTY  FOR  GUTS 
BY  AXJTHORS  AND  ARTISTS  OF  THEIR  OWN 
PROPERTY 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
islation  which  I  introduce  today  is 
lar  in  intent,  though  not  in  language 
S.  1212,  which  I  introduced  durins 
last  session  of  the  Congress, 
have  been  made  In  the  text  of  th( 
which  I  introduced  last  year  to  rect  Ify 
serious  technical  flaw  in  the  legislation 
which  would  have  granted  tax  beijeflts 
beyond  the  scope  intended. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  change  thd  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969"s  Inadvertent  mis- 
treatment of  authors  and  artists  ipider 
the  tax  law. 

As  some  Members  will  recall,  it  was 
during  the  consideration  of  the  1969  Tax 
Reform  Act  that  it  came  to  light  that 
some  political  figures,  both  Democratic 
and  Republican,  would  reap  large  tax 
benefits  by  donating  their  public  patoers. 
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It  was  the  feeling  of  the  Congress  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  taxpayers  had  once  un- 
derwritten the  making  of  these  papers, 
they  should  not  again  be  asked  to  sub- 
sidize them,  via  the  tax  code,  when  they 
were  given  away  by  a  public  officeholder 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  career. 

In  an  attempt  to  solve  that  problem, 
Congress  changed  the  tax  law.  However, 
in  so  doing.  Congress  swimg  too  broad  an 
axe.  It  not  only  eliminated  the  deduction 
allowable  for  the  donation  of  public  pa- 
pers by  politicians,  but  eliminated  the  de- 
duction, based  on  fair  market  value, 
which  had  previously  been  granted  to 
authors  and  artists. 

The  result  has  been  that  acquisitions 
by  libraries,  museums,  and  art  galleries 
have  been  seriously  harmed.  All  my 
amendment  would  do  is  to  partially  re- 
instate the  tax  treatment  given  to  au- 
thors and  artists  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  for  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  fair  market  value  of  their 
works.  The  amendment  makes  it  clear 
that  this  tax  advantage  will  not  be 
granted  to  public  officials. 

The  intent  of  the  Congress  will  thus 
be  carried  out,  and  the  oversight  in  the 
original  act  in  part,  at  least,  corrected. 

Since  the  situation  has  not  altered 
since  I  introduced  my  earlier  legislation, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks in  support  of  the  change  in  the  law 
which  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  the  time  I  originally  intro- 
duced similar  legislation,  together  with 
the  supportive  material  which  I  pre- 
sented at  that  time,  appear  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

I  further  request  that  the  text  of  my 
new  bill,  together  with  an  in-depth  study 
which  was  done  by  Mr.  Mike  Wetherell 
of  my  staff  on  the  background  of  this 
problem  and  the  need  for  a  change  in  the 
law  appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks, 
bill,  and  material  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Gifts  To  Libraries  Incentive  Act 

Mr.  Church.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 170(e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
This  bill  will  equate  the  Incentive  to  donate 
certain  income  property  to  specified  non- 
profit and  governmental  institutions  with 
the  incentive  to  sell  those  materials  on  the 
open  market.  Even  though  this  bill  will 
modify  the  restrictions  contained  in  section 
170(e),  it  does  not  weaken  the  reform  pur- 
pose of  the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act,  and  In  some 
cases  the  restrictions  In  this  bill  strengthen 
that  purpose. 

Congress  created  an  unfortunate  hardship 
for  its  own  Library  when  it  enacted  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969.  Through  changes  In  sec- 
tion 1221(3)  and  In  coordination  with  170 
(e).  that  act  eliminated  one  of  the  Llbratry's 
most  Important  incentives  to  donations  of 
materials  that  the  donor  had  created.  That 
incentive  was  the  right  of  the  donor  to  de- 
duct from  his  gross  Income  the  market  value 
of  his  own  original  materials  when  given  to 
a  nonprofit  institution.  At  this  moment,  the 
donor  may  deduct  only  the  base  value  of 
those  materials — the  cost  of  their  creation — 
and  not  their  fair  market  value.  Thus,  it  Is 
much  more  profitable  for  authors,  composers, 
and  artists  to  sell  their  original  works  than 
to  donate  them.  As  a  result,  the  ability  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  to  acquire  original 
collections  has  diminished  greatly.  I  believe 
this  bill  will  furnish  a  solution  without  any 
untoward  consequences. 


The  problem  was  brought  to  my  attention 
by  Archibald  MacLelsh,  former  Librarian  of 
Congress,  who  wrote  me  that — 

"The  principal  glory  of  the  Library  is  Its 
Manuscript  Division  and  one  of  the  great 
achievements  of  the  Manuscript  Division  has 
been  its  acquisition  of  American  literary 
manuscripts  and  related  correspondence. 
Writers,  public  men  and  others  were  encour- 
aged by  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  as  it 
stood  prior  to  1969  to  give  materials  of  this 
kind  to  the  Library  and  its  collections  made 
significant  gains.  In  1969,  however,  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  that  year  •  •  •  (made  a) 
distinction  between  donors  who  themselves 
created  literary  and  historic  documents  and 
others  who  collected  them.  The  collector, 
commercial  or  academic  or  whatever,  re- 
ceived tax  advantages  if  he  gave  the  mate- 
rials to  a  Ubrary;  the  creator  did  not." 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  in  the  form  of 
this  bill  I  would  like  to  see  Congress  take 
corrective  action  which  will  enable  our  own 
Library,  and  her  sister  institutions,  to  enjoy 
at  least  an  equal  chance,  along  with  pri- 
vate collectors,  to  obtain  original  manu- 
scripts of  great  historical  and  cultural  value. 

The  severity  of  the  impact  of  the  1969 
change  is  startling,  particularly  when  one 
examines  figures  furnished  to  me  by  o£Scials 
of  the  Library  of  Congress.  In  1967,  1968, 
and  1969  the  Manuscript  Division  of  the 
Library  received  an  average  of  313,926  man- 
uscript pleces.i  In  1970,  only  69,803  pieces 
were  received  and  many  of  these  were  of 
negligible  value.  The  Manuscript  Division  Is 
not  alone  in  suffering  the  Impact  of  the 
law's  change.  Indeed,  the  Music  Division 
of  the  Library  reports  a  decline  in  the  num- 
ber of  donors  from  an  average  of  36  in  the 
3  fiscal  years  prior  to  the  law'*  change,  to 
only  six  in  the  first  fiscal  year  attsr  the  law 
went  into  effect.  One  extremely  important 
collection  denied  to  the  Music  Division  has 
received  recent  public  attention.  Because  of 
the  change  In  the  law,  Igor  Stravinsky  has 
been  forced  to  place  his  manuscript  collec- 
tion, valued  at  $3.5  million,  on  the  open 
market  when,  prior  to  the  change,  he  could 
have  donated  it  to  the  Library  and  not  been 
penalized  financially.  The  plight  of  Mr.  Stra- 
vinsky, and  this  entire  problem.  Is  discussed 
In  an  article  by  Irving  Lowens  which  ap- 
peared in  the  January  24,  1971.  edition  of  the 
Saturday  Star.  I  shall  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  this  article,  and  one  by  John 
J.  Kominski  which  appeared  In  manuscripts, 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

Tax  Reform:  A  "Half  Ax"  Effect  on 

Manuscript  Contributions 

(By  John  J.  Kominski,  General  Counsel, 

Library  of  Congress) 

Among  other  changes  It  made  in  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969  amended  Section  1221(3)  by  provid- 
ing that  letters,  memoranda,  and  similar 
property  (or  collections  thereof)  are  not  to 
he  treated  as  capital  assets  if  they  are  held 
by  the  taxpayer  whose  personal  efforts  cre- 
ated the  property  or  for  whom  it  was  pre- 
pared or  by  a  person  who  received  the  prop- 
erty as  a  gift  from  the  one  who  created  it. 
Accordingly,  these  materials  are  treated  as 
ordinary  income  property.  In  addition,  the 
Act  gave  new  treatment,  in  Sections  170(b) 
and  (e),  to  the  amount  allowed  as  a  chari- 
table deduction  by  making  donations  of 
such  ordinary  Income  property  deductible 
only  as  to  basis  and  not  as  to  appreciation. 

These  two  changes,  perhaps  more  than  any 
others,  went  a  long  way  toward  deferring 
gifts  of  manuscript  materials  to  public  in- 
stitutions, such  as  the  Library  of  Congress 
(which    opposed   these   changes),    or   other 


'•  When  the  1969  Act  became  effective  in 
July  of  1960,  by  far  the  greatest  number  of 
donations  In  that  year  came  before  the  ef- 
fective date. 
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organizations  eligible   for  charitable   treat- 
ment. 

The  wording  of  both  House  and  Senate 
bills  raised  an  immediate  clamor  among  the 
literary  world,  and  the  Library  of  Congress 
felt  the  full  Impact  of  the  growing  concern 
among  writers  and  composers.  Attorneys,  ac- 
countants, authors  ...  all  wanted  to  discuss 
the  changes,  to  get  the  Library's  views,  to 
express  doubts,  resignation,  and  worst  of 
all.  disinterest  in  making  future  gifts.  It  was 
a  reaction  the  Library  expected,  and  although 
the  Library  hoped  it  would  not  be  the  case 
With  all  such  donors,  it  conceded  that  it 
would  most  certainly  be  the  case  with  those 
motivated  in  part  by  tax  advantages. 

The  first  seven  months  following  passage 
of  the  Act  pretty  much  tell  the  story.  While 
other  Institutions  have  expressed  a  belief 
that  changes  In  the  law  would  not  severely 
reduce  private  gifts,  the  Library  felt  other- 
wise. Not  a  single  new  gift  of  a  manuscript 
collection  has  been  received  by  the  Library 
since  January  1970.  Some  donors  who  had 
already  established  rather  large  collections 
were  resigned  to  continue  adding  to  them, 
but  there  were  others  in  the  same  status  who 
stopped  contributing  altogether.  Further- 
more, some  authors  felt  the  urge  to  express 
to  the  Library  their  resentment  about  the 
legislation  In  such  creative  terms  that  those 
letters,  alone,  may  be  said  to  have  added 
Immeasurably  to  the  Library's  collections. 

More  important  than  levity  at  this  time, 
however,  is  an  examination  of  Just  what 
changes  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  have 
brought  about  this  reaction  from  authors 
and  what  those  changes  mean  to  the  col- 
lector of  manuscript  materials. 

It  should  be  understood,  at  the  onset,  that 
a  major  purpose  of  the  Act  was  to'  equalize 
the  benefit  of  cash  contributions  and  con- 
tributions of  property  which  had  Increased 
in  value,  such  as  manuscripts.  Under  the  old 
law,  contributions  of  appreciated  property 
could  garner  greater  advantages  to  the  donor 
than  could  a  cash  contribution.  The  old  law 
allowed  a  deduction  in  the  amount  of  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  donated  property 
at  the  time  of  the  contribution  and  no  tax 
becama  due  on  the  appreciated  value.  Thus, 
the  Congress  considered  that  changes  were 
necessary  as  a  matter  of  equity  if  nothing 
else. 

Basically,  the  concern  of  authors  results 
from  two  charges  made  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  with  respect  to  ^Ifts  of  appre- 
ciated tangible  personal  property:  (1)  the 
allowable  amount  of  a  charitable  contribu- 
tion of  such  property  now  depends  on  the 
character  of  that  property;  the  amount  may 
be  appreciably  lower  for  ordinary  income 
property  than  for  capital  gain  property,  and 
(2)  the  term  "ordinary  income  property", 
as  initially  stated,  now  Includes  "letters  or 
memoranda,"  held  either  by  the  preparer  of 
the  person  for  whom  such  property  was  pre- 
pared. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  collector  or  in- 
heritor of  manuscript  materials  need  not 
be  so  concerned.  Materials  which  are  ordinary 
income  property  in  the  hands  of  the  creator- 
author,  in  most  cases  may  become  capital 
gain  property  In  the  hands  of  the  collector 
or  Inheritor,  and  these  latter  Individuals  need 
only  concern  themselves  with  the  particular 
nature  of  the  donee  charity  or  the  use  to 
which  that  institution  will  put  donations 
of  these  materials.  We  shall  consider  the 
major  and  most  drastic  change  first. 

Prior  to  enactment  of  the  changes,  all 
donors  of  literary  property  (authors  as  well 
as  collectors)  could  declare  as  a  charitable 
deduction  the  fair  market  of  the  literary 
property  at  the  time  of  the  gift.  No  longer 
is  that  always  true.  The  prospective  donor 
must  now  consider  the  status  of  the  property 
(ordinary  Income  property  or  capital  gain 
property)  because  of  his  relationship  to  it. 

If  the  property,  while  in  the  donor's  hands, 
is  ordinary  Income  property  (as  In  the  case  of 


the  author  himself) ,  the  deduction  Is  severely 
limited  to  cost  basis  alone.  This  rule  is 
applicable  in  all  cases,  and  the  type  of  chari- 
table recipient  has  no  bearing  on  the  amount 
of  the  allowable  charitable  deduction.  There- 
fore, when  the  composer,  artist,  or  author 
donates  his  original  work,  or  the  works  of 
others  given  to  him,^  including  letters  re- 
ceived, the  amount  of  his  deduction  may  be 
little  more  than  the  cost  of  the  paper  and  Ink 
or  the  canvas  and  paint.  It  Is  important  to 
note  that  these  rules  apply  to  contribution 
of  ordinary  Income  property  made  after 
December  31,  1969,  with  one  exception:  the 
effective  date  for  contributions  of  letters, 
memoranda,  or  similar  property  prepared  for 
or  by  the  donor  is  July  25,  1969. 

If  the  property  Is  a  capital  gain  property 
(as  it  would  be  In  the  hands  of  a  collector), 
the  deduction  may  be  as  much  as  the  fair 
market  value  at  the  time  of  the  contribu- 
tions. I.e.,  the  basis  (cost)  to  the  donor  plus 
the  appreciated  value  while  he  has  held  it. 
With  respect  to  gifts  of  capital  gain  property, 
however,  there  are  certain  limitations  on  the 
allowable  deductions.  We  shall  consider  these 
limitations  next. 

When  a  taxpayer  donates  tangible  personal 
property  which  Is  not  used  by  the  donee 
charity  directly  in  Its  exempt  functions,  the 
amount  of  the  deduction  for  each  donation  of 
capital  gain  property  Is  computed  by  sub- 
tracting 50  percent  (621/2  percent  If  a  corpo- 
rate donor)  of  the  amount  of  the  gain  (that 
would  have  been  long  term  capital  gain  had 
the  donor  sold  the  property)  for  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  property  at  the  time  of 
the  contribution.  By  way  of  example: 

"Donor  gives  an  eligible  library  a  replica 
of  a  bronze  French  cannon  (non-operative) 
75mm.  World  War  I  vintage.  For  some  reason, 
the  library  accepts  this  gift.  The  donor  is  a 
collector  of  artillery  art  pieces,  and  In  his 
hands  the  cannon  may  be  considered  a  capi- 
tal gain  property.  However,  It  Is  not  the  type 
of  material  that  particular  library  would 
collect  or  directly  make  use  of.  Donor  Is  lim- 
ited to  a  deduction  of  the  cost  to  him  of  ac- 
quiring the  art  piece  plus  one-half  the  value 
said  object  has  appreciated  while  in  his 
possession." 

On  the  other  hand,  if  such  property  Is 
used  by  the  donee  charity  toward  Its  exempt 
functions.  It  would  appear  that  the  donor 
win  get  the  full  fair  market  value  as  the 
amount  of  allowable  deduction;  consider: 

"Donor  is  a  collector  of  literary  manu- 
scripts. He  wishes  to  donate  some  of  these 
materials  to  an  eligible  library  as  well  as  sev- 
eral letters  and  memoranda  which  he  has 
inherited  from  a  deceased  relative.  Both 
types  of  property  are  considered  capital  gain 
property  in  his  hands  and  both  are  materials 
which  the  library  usually  collects  and  direct- 
ly uses.  Assuming  he  proceeds  with  the  gifts 
as  planned,  donor  may  deduct  the  full  fair 
market  value  of  these  materials  at  the  time 
of  the  gift." 

The  ceiling  on  gifts  of  cash  was  raised  by 
the  Act  to  50  percent  of  an  individual  donor's 
adjusted  gross  Income  (it  says  at  5  percent  for 
corporate  donors)  where  the  charity  so  quali- 
fies, such  £is  public  charities  (like  the  Library 
of  Congress)  and  certain  foundations.  How- 
ever, gifts  of  capital  gain  property  to  qualify- 
ing charities  remain  subject  to  a  deduction 
ceiling  of  30  percent  of  an  iiidividual  donor's 
adjusted  gross  income.  At  present  the  only 
method  by  which  the  taxpayer  may  deduct 
contributions  of  appreciated  property  under 
the  SO  percent  maximum  deduction  celling  Is 
if  he  elects  to  take  the  unrealized  apprecia- 
tion in  value  into  account  for  tax  purposes — 
that  is,  "reduce  the  amount  of  the  con- 
tribution". 


'  As  used  here,  "gift"  would  not  Include  In- 
herited property.  Inherited  property  Is  capital 
gain  property.  Thus,  a  widow  of  an  author 
may  get  the  full  tax  advantage  If  she  inherits 
the  manuscript  material. 


An  individual  taxpayer  may  still  carry  over 
excess  capital  gain  property  deductions  to 
his  next  five  years,  and  the  carryover  retains 
its  30  percent  status  for  purposes  of  com- 
puting the  allowable  charitable  contribu- 
tions deductions  in  these  carryover  years. 

There  are  many  other  considerations  that 
should  concern  a  prospective  donor  of  manu- 
script materials,  all  of  which  give  Immediate 
credence  to  the  recommendation  that  the 
donor  should  seek  professional  advice  about 
his  own  particular  situation  and  the  status 
of  the  Institution  to  which  he  intends  to 
make  a  gift.  For  example,  some  manuscript 
materials  ordinarily  thought  of  as  capital 
gam  property  may,  because  of  the  short 
period  they  have  been  held  (less  than  six 
months),  be  considered  ordinary  income 
property.  On  the  other  hand,  some  manu- 
script materials  may  be  used  In  a  donor's 
trade  or  business;  In  which  case,  only  that 
portion  of  the  gain  (if  the  property  is  sold 
at  its  fair  market  value  at  the  date  of  con- 
tribution) which  is  subject  to  depreciation 
recapture  rules  would  be  considered  ordinary 
income  property,  and  any  gain  above  this 
amount  is  treated  as  capital  gain  property. 

At  this  point  It  should  be  clear  that  of 
two  groups  of  prospective  donors,  collectors 
and  authors,  only  the  latter  has  experienced 
more  acutely  the  "Congressional  axe".  In 
summary,  then,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 
has  left  us  with  three  methods  of  treating 
charitable  contributions : 

1.  Cash  contributions.  The  new  law  now 
permits  deductions  of  up  to  50  percent  of 
the  donor's  adjusted  gross  income,  but  grad- 
uaUy  phases  out  the  little-used  "unlimited 
charitable  deduction"  provisions.  This  change 
should  serve  to  Increase  cash  contributions. 

2.  Appreciated  property  of  the  ordinary  in- 
come type.  The  Act  has  created  drastic  change 
In  this  area;  contributions  of  ordinary  In- 
come property  (such  as  literary  property.  In- 
cluding letters  and  memoranda)  bv  creators 
are  greatly  discouraged.  Early  statistics  ap- 
pear to  confirm  this  conclusion. 

3.  Appreciated  property  of  the  capital  gain 
type.  The  new  legislation  has  continued  fav- 
orable treatment  In  this  area;  philanthropic 
Inducement  still  permits  a  donor  to  deduct 
gifts  of  such  property  at  their  fair  market 
value  without  recognizing  any  gain  for  tax 
purposes.  There  are  two  limitations;  (1)  to 
get  the  fiUl  fair  market  value,  the  donee 
charity  must  be  able  to  use  the  gift  directly 
In  relation  to  its  tax  exempt  purposes,  and 
(2)  the  ceiling  on  such  gifts  is  30  percent 
of  the  donor's  adjusted  gross  Income.  With 
respect  to  this  latter  limitation,  however,  a 
special  option  permits  a  donor  to  deduct  gifts 
of  such  property  up  to  50  percent  of  his  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income  if  he  reduces  the  value 
of  his  gift  by  one-half  ('J  of  the  appre- 
ciated portion.  Caveat:  If  a  taxpayer  exer- 
cises this  option,  all  deductions  involving 
appreciated  property  for  that  year.  Includ- 
ing deductions  carried  forward  from  earlier 
years,  must  be  similarly  redured.  A  donor 
may  prefer  this  alternative  when  a  gift  prop- 
erty has  a  substantial  fair  market,  but  that 
part  of  the  value  which  Is  ppnreclatlon  Is 
small. 

Music  :  Why  Tax  Reform  SHOtn.D  Be 

Reformed 

(By  Irving  Lowens) 

A  few  month  a?o,  Igor  Stravinsky's  orig- 
inal manuscripts  and  personal  papers  were 
put  up  for  sale  on  the  open  market  The 
price  tap  was  $3.5  million,  and  ronslderlng 
their  Importance,  anyone  buying  them  would 
be  ■netting  a  bargain. 

These  days.  It  costs  S25  million  per  mile 
or  more  to  build  a  superhighway.  Are  the 
thousands  of  Items  offered  by  Stravinsky.  In- 
cluding the  manuscripts  of  compositions 
which  altered  the  entire  history  of  20th  cen- 
tury music,  worth  less  than  one-fifth  of  a 
mile  of  concrete? 
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The  Stravinsky  papers  have  not  ye  .  been 
sold  as  of  this  writing.  If  you  want  t*  i  snap 
them  up.  Lew  D.  Feldman  ( 30  East  62  i  >treet. 
New  York  10021)  will  be  glad  to  accep;  your 
$3.5  mUUon.  | 

Meanwhile,    the    Library    of „. 

whom  Stravinsky  had   been  presentl 
papers  from  year  to  year,  sits  on  the  sic, 
biting  Its  fingernails  and  hoping  that 
rich    and    civic-minded    collector    will 
them  and  donate  them  to  the  Llbrax  r 
gift.  The  Library  doesn't  have  $3.5 
with  which  to  buy  the  papers.  In  whl^h 
Soviet  Union  reportedly  has  shown  a 
Interests. 

The  appearance  of  the  Stravinsky 
on  the  open  market  seems  to  have  beei 
rect  result  of  certain  strange  provlsl(  i. 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of   1969.  PormerU 
nors  of  literary  properties  (authors  an<; 
posers   as   well   as   collectors)    could 
as   a  charitaMe  deduction   the  fair 
value  of  the  literary  property  at  the 
the  gift. 

In  other  words,  if  Stravinsky  gave  o  the 
Library  of  Congress  as  a  gift  his  own  i  lanu- 
scrlpts  which  would  bring  $3.5  mill  on  if 
sold,  he  could  claim  a  deduction  ol  that 
amount  on  his  income  tax  return. 
This  is  no  longer  true. 

According  to  Section  1221(3)  of  the  :nter- 
nal  Revenue  Code,  such  things  as  music 
manuscripts,  literary  manuscripts.  1 -tters. 
memoranda  and  similar  property,  whe  i  still 
In  the  hands  of  the  person  whose  pe  sonal 
efforts  created  the  property,  are  no  onger 
entitled  to  this  treatment.  If  a  con  poser 
wants  to  give  them  away  to  a  librar  •,  law 
holds  that  these  properties  cannot  b«  con- 
sidered capital  assets.  They  must  be  ci  insld- 
ered  ordinary  income  properties,  and  as  such, 
their  value  is  established  on  a  cost  basfc. 

Thus,  Stravinsky's  original 

his  hands  are  worth  little  more  than  . 
of  paper  and  Ink,  regardless  of  their  fall 
ket  value. 

Ironically,  exactly  the  same  materia  ,s 
considered  capital  assets  when  they  i 
the   hands  of  a  collector.   This  means 
their  value  is  established  on  the  basis 
market.     Thus,     the     collector     giving 
Stravinsky  materials  to  the  Library  of 
gross  as  a  gift  could  legitimately  claim  i 
million  tax  deduction.  If  that  Is  what  hi  i 
for    them;    Stravinsky   himself   could 
nothing. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act,  signed  by  Prei  Ident 
Nixon  in  December,  1969,  was  made  re  roac- 
tlve  to  July  26,  1969.  It  was  the  Intent  of 
the  amendments  discussed  here  to  mike  It 
Impossible  for  former  presidents  (and  espe- 
cially Lyndon  Johnson)  and  polltlcla  is  to 
claim  large  Income  tax  deductions  by  m  iklng 
gifts  of  their  personal  papers  to  presld(  ntlal 
libraries. 

The  proponents  of  the  Tax  Reform  Ac  t  had 
no  special  animus  towards  authors  and  com- 
posers, to  say  nothing  of  libraries,  bu;  the 
result  of  their  work  has  been  to  penalize 
creators  and  to  wreak  havoc  with  ac<  ulsl- 
tlons  policies  In   scholarly   Institution;. 

The  Library  of  Congress  formerly  1(  aned 
heavily  upon  the  tax  advantage  provlslc  as  of 
the  old  law  In  building  up  Us  magnlilcent 
collections  of  manuscript  papers.  Sudc  enly, 
tholr  source  of  supply  was  shut  off.  ^Wi  Itlng 
In  July  of  last  year.  John  J.  Komlnskl,  CJen- 
eral  Counsel  of  the  Library,  stated  that  "not 
a  single  new  gift  of  a  manuscript  colle;tlon 
has  been  received  by  the  Library  since  J  anu- 
ar>-.  1970." 

The  same  story  Is  being  repeated  In  li- 
braries across  the  country;  the  tax  revision 
Is  looming  as  a  major  disaster. 

Every  January,  a  report  on  notable  i  luslc 
acquisitions  during  the  previous  fiscal  year 
(which  runs  from  July  through  Jun  i)  Is 
printed  In  the  "Quarterly  Journal"  ol  the 
Library  of  Congress.  At  first  glance,  the  1971 
report,  written  by  Edward  N.  Waters  o '  the 
music  division,  looks  very  similar  to  th  it  of 
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1970.  But  there  Is  an  ominous  reference,  In 
the  second  sentence,  to  the  fact  that  "pat- 
terns of  growth  dlSered  somewhat  from  the 
previous  year."  and  a  close  reading  of  the 
section  devoted  to  manuscripts  of  living  com- 
posers shows  how. 

Discounting  original  manuscripts  added 
to  the  collection  as  the  result  of  commissions 
from  the  CooUdge  and  Koussevltzky  Foun- 
dations (their  legal  sUtus  Is  stUl  unclear), 
the  division  received  as  gifts  manuscripts 
from  only  eight  composers — Richard  Adler, 
Radle  Britain,  Aaron  Copland,  Robert  Evett, 
Don  GUlls,  Robert  Parrls,  Igor  Stravinsky  and 
Edwin    John    Strlngham — between    July    1, 

1969  and  June  30.  1970.  Several  of  these  gifts 
were  received  before  July  26,  1969. 

Compare  this  to  the  Waters  report  on  the 
previous  year's  acquisitions  In  the  January 

1970  "Quarterly  Journal"  and  the  change 
becomes  painfully  clear. 

Between  July  1.  1969  and  June  30,  1969, 
the  music  division  received  gifts  of  manu- 
scripts from  28  composers — Hugh  Altken, 
William  Bergsma,  Elliott  Carter,  Aaron  Cop- 
land, Paul  Creston,  Alvln-Etler,  Robert  Evett, 
Johan  Franco.  Edmund  Haines.  Howard  Han- 
son, Roy  Harris.  Alan  Hovhaness,  Karel  Husa, 
Ulysses  Kay,  Meyer  Kupfermnn,  Ezra  Lader- 
man,  Benjamin  Lees,  Nikolai  Lopatnlkoff,  Teo 
Marcero,  Peter  Mennln,  Robert  Merrill, 
Darius  Mllhaud.  Vincent  Perslchettl.  David 
Raksln,  Gardner  Read,  William  Schuman. 
Robert  Starer  and  Igor  Stravinsky. 

Perhaps  even  more  alarming  than  the 
drastically  curtailed  list  of  donations  during 
the  first  full  years  the  Tax  Reform  Act  was 
In  effect  is  the  degree  to  which  the  Library's 
search  for  new  and  Important  collections  of 
papers  and  manuscripts  has  been  hobbled. 

When  the  Library  does  find  a  prospective 
donor  whose  papers  it  feels  are  Important 
enough  to  warrant  Inclusion  In  the  national 
collections.  It  Is  very  careful  to  advise  him 
that  gift  at  this  time  of  materials  of  his 
own  creation  may  not  benefit  him  taxwlse.  A 
copy  of  the  CSeneral  Counsel's  "Memorandum 
on  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969"  is  fur- 
nished with  the  suggestion  that  he  may  want 
to  dlsciiss  the  matter  with  his  accountant 
or  lawyer. 

Currently,  the  Library  Is  lurglng  prospec- 
tive donors  to  consider  placing  their  papers 
In  the  collections  on  a  deposit  basis.  This 
means  that  the  owner  would  retain  legal 
title  to  them  while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
would  be  made  available  for  research  pur- 
poses. 

It  does  not  require  much  imagination  to 
see  this  as  a  holding  action  until  the  prob- 
lem caused  by  the  new  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  has  been  solved. 

As  serious  as  Is  the  situation  In  the  music 
division.  It  appears  to  be  worse  in  the  manu- 
scripts division.  The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 
strikes  directly  at  many  of  that  division's 
donors. 

"The  effects  of  the  law  have  been  damaging 
to  the  acquisition  program  of  the  manu- 
script division,"  stated  Mary  C.  Lethbrldge, 
the  Library's  information  oflBcer.  "In  1969 
several  important  collections  were  here  on 
deposit  pendmg  the  results  of  tax  reform. 
When  the  provisions  of  the  law  were  made 
known  one  playrlght  withdrew  his  papers 
Immediately.  An  actor  also  withdrew  mate- 
rial on  deposit,  although  some  of  his  papers 
remain  as  earlier  gifts  to  the  Library.  A  poet 
requested  the  return  of  his  deposited  mate- 
rials but  was  persuaded  at  last  to  let  them 
remain  on  deposit.  A  novelist  wrote  an  an- 
gry letter  of  protest,  implying  that  his 
periodic  gifts  to  the  Library  were  at  an  end. 

"Although  the  collections  cited  are  in  the 
arts  where  self-creation  of  valuable  mate- 
rial Is  more  obvious,  the  chief  loss  was  a  po- 
litical-Judicial collection  for  which  a  gift  In 
1969-70  had  been  planned. 

"In  1970  there  have  been  virtually  no  gifts 
of  self-created  material,  although  material 
has  been  received  on  deposit.  Such  deposits 


have  come  from  long-term  donors.  No  de- 
posits of  material  for  which  there  was  no 
prior  history  of  negotiation  and/or  earlier 
gift  occurred.  For  example,  one  earlier  donor 
deposited  extremely  valuable  material  in 
1970  but  gave  nothing.  A  woman  prominent 
in  the  theater  gave  only  the  segment  of  her 
papers  identifiable  as  inherited;  the  remain- 
der is  on  deposit." 

The  music  division,  too,  has  had  its  with- 
drawals of  materials  on  deposits.  It  too  has 
had  Us  angry  letters  of  protests.  It  too  has 
received  no  deposits  of  material  for  which 
there  was  no  prior  history  of  negotiation. 

No  one  in  the  Library  Is  optimistic  about 
future  acquisitions  of  gift  of  manuscripts 
and  personal  papers  belonging  to  live  crea- 
tors until  the  cost  basis  for  tax  deductions, 
established  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969, 
can  be  returned  to  the  fair  market  value 
basis  of  earlier  years. 

The  ill-considered  amendments  to  Section 
1221  (3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  dam- 
age both  creators  and  Institutions  of  learn- 
ing. If  Stravinsky  Is  to  reap  any  financial 
benefit  from  his  own  manuscripts,  he  Is 
forced  to  sell  them.  If  the  Library  of  Congress 
is  to  have  such  national  treasures  In  its  col- 
lections. It  Is  forced  to  buy  them.  Neither 
of  the  principals  Involved  does  this  willing- 
ly; the  country  as  a  whole  losses  because  of 
the  situation. 

The  National  Music  Library  Association 
holds  its  annual  meeting  In  Washington  at 
the  Dodge  Hotel  beginning  next  Wednesday. 
I  hope  that  many  of  the  librarians  assembled 
here,  whose  Institutions  have  been  hurt  just 
as  much  8is  the  Library  of  Congress  by  the 
new  tax  provisions,  will  take  advantage  of 
their  presence  in  the  Nation's  Capital  to  let 
their  representatives  in  the  Congress  kno"- 
their  feelings  In  this  matter. 

S.  1367 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer 
ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  section 
170(e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  certain  contributions  of  ordinary 
Income  and  capital  gain  property)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph : 

"(3)  Special  rule  for  certain  contribtj- 
Tro>fs  of  coptrichts,  papers,  etc. — In  the 
case  of  a  charitable  contribution  of  a  copy- 
right, a  literary,  musical,  or  artistic  composi- 
tion, a  letter  of  memorandum,  or  similar 
property  by  a  taxpayer  described  In  para- 
graph (3)  of  section  1221  to  an  organization 
described  In  clause  (11),  (v).  or  (vi)  of  sub- 
section (b)(1)(A)  the  reduction  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  only 
one-half  of  the  amount  computed  under  such 
subparagraph  (without  regard  to  this  para- 
graph )  but  only  if  the  taxpayer  receives  from 
the  donee  a  written  statement  that  (A)  the 
donated  property  represents  material  of  his- 
torical or  artistic  significance  and  (B)  the 
use  by  the  donee  will  be  related  to  the  pur- 
pose or  function  constituting  the  basis  for 
Its  exemption  under  section  501  (or,  In  the 
case  of  a  governmental  unit,  to  any  purpose 
or  function  described  In  subsection  (c)(2) 
(B)).  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to 
letters  and  other  papers  collected  by  a  public 
official  during  his  term  of  office." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  applicable  to  charitable  contribu- 
tions made  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 


Tax  Treatment  op  Donor-Creators  Under 
THE  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969:  The  Case 
for  Reform 

(By  Mike  Wetherell) 

One  or  the  major  changes  in  the  tax  law 

accomplt-hed  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  ' 

was  in  the  field  of  charitable  contributions.^ 

One  of  the  more  Interesting  changes  in  the 
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charitable  contributions  field  was  the  new 
tax  treatment  afforded  to  "a  copyright,  a  lit- 
erary, musical  or  artistic  composition,  a  let- 
ter or  memorandum  or  similar  property"  held 
by  the  creator  of  such  property'  or  "in  the 
case  of  a  letter,  memorandum,  or  similar 
property,  a  taxpayer  for  whom  such  prop- 
erty was  prepared  or  produced."  «  Little  has 
been  written  in  legal  Journals  regarding  this 
particular  aspect  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1966.^ 

This  paper  will  deal  with  this  area  of  the 
Act  and  with  Us  effect  upon  the  creator- 
donor.  It  will  also  deal  with  the  effect  of  the 
new  provisions  of  the  code  upon  charitable 
organizations  which  are  especially  Interested 
in  receiving  donor  created  contributions: 
our  libraries,  museums  and  art  galleries.  In 
addition,  it  will  pose  several  possible  alterna- 
tives to  the  tax  treatment  currently  afforded 
the  donor-creator  as  a  result  of  "the  1969 
changes  in  the  tax  code. 
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A    BRIEF    HISTORY    OF   THE    TAX    REFORM    ACT    OF 
1969 

"In  1967  155  individuals  or  couples  with 
Incomes  in  excess  of  $200,000  paid  no  federal 
income  tax.  Of  that  group,  21  had  Incomes 
exceeding  $1  million."'  That  statistical  fact 
was  released  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Joseph  Barr  as  he  was  about  to  leave  that 
post  with  the  outgoing  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration following  the  election  of  1968. 

Following  close  behind  Secretary  Barrs 
revelation  was  a  report  compiled  by  the 
Treasury  Department  in  the  last  years  of 
the  Johnson  Administration"  which  ex- 
plained that  the  no-tax-on -high -Income 
phenomena  was  largely  the  result  of  the  use 
of  one  or  more  of  four  tax  provisions  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.'  One  of  the  areas 
singled  out  was  the  tax  treatment  of  gifts 
of  appreciated  property  to  charity. 

This  concern  over  the  tax  treatment  of 
charitable  contributions  of  appreciated  prop- 
erty was  carried  over  when,  in  AprU  of  1969. 
the  Nixon  Administration  sent  its  tax  re- 
form proposals  to  Congress." 

The  proposals  of  both  the  Johnson"  and 
Nixon"  Administrations  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  problem  of  the  tax  benefit  that 
was  derived  from  the  contribution  of  ordi- 
nary Income  or  short  term  capital  gain  prop- 
erty to  charity.  The  studies  pointed  out  that 
contributions  of  property  of  this  nature 
granted  the  taxpayer  a  double  advantage: 
(1)  he  was  not  taxed  on  the  ordinary  in- 
come earned  with  respect  to  the  property 
when  it  is  given  to  charity  and,  (2)  the  con- 
tributor received  a  tax  deduction  for  the  full 
fair  market  value  of  the  property  he  con- 
tributed." 

Both  the  Johnson  and  Nixon  Administra- 
tion Treasury  Departments  recommended 
similar  though  not  identical  solutions  to 
the  problem." 

The  House  Ways  tuid  Means  Committee 
agreed  with  the  methods  proposed  by  both 
the  Johnson  and  Nixon  Administrations  in 
the  treatment  of  gifts  of  ordinary  income 
property  or  short  term  capital  gain  property 
to  charity."  However,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  went  a  step  further.  The 
bill  reported  by  the  Committee  eliminated 
the  deduction  of  appreciation  in  value  for  all 
tangible  personal  property,  not  Just  ordi- 
nary Income  and  short  term  capital  gains 
property."  The  House  blU  also  incorporated 
language  which  changed  the  definition  of  a 
capital  asset  to  specifically  exclude  "a  letter 
or  memorandum,  or  similar  property"  "  thus 
subjecting  such  property  to  the  same  tax 
treatment  which  had  been  accorded  to  copy- 
rights and  "literary,  musical  or  artistic  com- 
position (s)  "  "  under  the  Code. 

When  the  Tax  Reform  Act"  came  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  the  treat- 
ment of  gifts  of  appreciated  property  to  char- 
ity was  discussed  at  length.  Senator  Jacob 
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Javlts  of  New  York,  in  his  testimony,  pointed 

"I  am  also  concerned  about  the  proposed 
treatment  of  gifts  of  appreciated  property. 
This  represents  .  .  .  one  of  the  major  In- 
ducements for  gifts  of  valuable  works  of  art 
and  literature  to  our  libraries,  universities 
and  museums.  Frequently  these  provisions 
are  the  very  reason  why  such  works  become 
available  to  the  public  rather  than  remain- 
ing in  private  collections  where  they  can  be 
enjoyed  by  only  a  few."  >» 

Dr.  Ernest  L.  Wilkinson,  the  President  of 
Brlgham  Young  University,  expressed  his  op- 
position to  the  provisions  of  the  House- 
passed  bill  as  it  affected  contributions  of 
manuscripts  and  art  objects  by  stating: 

"...  the  Bill  not  only  forces  the  undesir- 
able Hobson's  choice,  upon  the  donor  who 
gives  appreciated  real  or  Intangible  "capital 
gain'  property  In  the  future  Interest  form.  It 
requires  the  same  bad  choice  for  a  present 
gift  of  tangible  personal  property  which  has 
appreciated  In  value.  This  would  effectively 
eliminate  gifts  of  valuable  books  to  univer- 
sities and  college  libraries  and  It  would  elim- 
inate gifts  of  valuable  art  objects  to  mu- 
seums supported  by  such  institutions  .  .  ."  » 
In  addition,  the  President  of  the  American 
Association  of  Museums  ^  and  the  President 
of  the  Association  of  Art  Museum  Directors  *» 
testified  that  the  elimination  of  the  tax  ad- 
vantage for  contributors  of  art  objects  would 
have  serious  and  detrimental  effects  upon 
their  members.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that 
one  of  the  most  serious  problems  involved 
In  tax  deductions  for  this  type  of  gift,  that 
of  valuation,  had  been  overcome  successfully 
by  Internal  Revenue  Service  endorsement  of 
the  Advisory  Panel  on  the  Valuation  of 
Works  of  Art  to  the  IRS.  That  panel  of 
highly  respected  experts  In  the  art  world 
had  proven  to  be  instrumental  in  bringing 
under  control  the  problem  of  determining 
Jvist  what  a  contributed  work  was  worth  for 
tax  deduction  purposes. == 

The  bill  as  reported  out  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  made  changes  in  the 
House  treatment  of  gifts  of  appreciated  prop- 
erty to  charity."  The  Senate  returned  to  the 
recommendation  set  forth  in  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration tax  reform  proposals."  The  Sen- 
ate version  provided  that  to  the  extent  gifts 
of  property  which  had  appreciated  in  value 
would  be  treated  as  ordinary  income  or  short 
term  capital  gain,  if  the  property  were  sold, 
the  charitable  deduction  would  be  reduced 
by  the  fiUl  amount  of  the  appreciation  in 
value.  The  Committee  pointed  out  that  ex- 
amples of  this  type  of  property  would  be 
"letters,  memorandums,  etc..  given  by  the 
person  who  prepared  them  (or  by  the  person 
for  whom  they  were  prepared)."  The  Sen- 
ate Committee  also  reinstated  the  tax  deduc- 
tion on  the  appreciated  value  of  tangible 
personal  property  not  donated  by  the  crea- 
tor.'' In  so  doing,  the  Committee  made  a 
rather  strong  statement  of  its  policy  regard- 
ing the  tax  treatment  of  donations  to  charity 
of  works  of  art.  paintings  and  books  not 
produced  by  the  donor: 

"The  Committee  considers  it  appropriate 
to  treat  gifts  of  tangible  personal  property 
(such  as  paintings,  art  objects  and  books 
not  produced  by  the  donor)  to  public  chari- 
ties and  schools  similarly  to  gifts  of  in- 
tangible personal  property  and  real  prop- 
erty .  .  ."« 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  as  finally  en- 
acted, carried  over  the  Senate  view  of  how 
to  treat  gifts  of  appreciated  property  which. 
If  sold,  would  result  in  ordinary  income  (no 
deduction  for  the  appreciated  value)  »  and 
the  allowance  for  the  deduction  of  the  full 
appreciation  in  value,  with  certain  specified 
exceptions  for  gifts  of  tangible  personal 
property  produced  by  one  other  than  the 
donor.* 

The  difference  In  treatment  experienced 
by  the  creator-donor  in  comparison  to  other 
contributors  of  appreciated  property  in  this 


situation  is  obvious.  If  an  artist  has  a  paint- 
ing valued  at  $500,  he  has  three  choices:  (i) 
he  can  keep  the  painting;  (2)  he  can  sell  it 
at  its  $500  value;  or  (3)  he  can  donate  the 
painting  to  charity. 

If  he  keeps  the  painting,  he  is  taking  the 
same  risk  you  do  if  you  were  to  buy  it  as 
an  Investment.  He  may  feel  he  can  get  more 
than  $500  and,  like  any  man  holding  prop- 
erty which  he  expects  to  rise  in  value,  wait 
until  he  feels  the  price  is  right  before  sell- 
ing. If  he  sells  the  painting,  he  receives  an 
immediate  $500  of  ordinary  income  upon 
which  he  must  pay  regular  income  tax  rates 
as  any  wage  earner  does.  If  he  gives  the 
painting  to  a  charity  he  can  deduct  the 
cost  32  of  his  paint  and  canvas  or  other  ma- 
terials from  his  income  tax  as  a  charitable 
contribution.  The  last  choice  gives  him  no- 
where near  the  return  he  might  expect  in 
the  case  of  the  first  two  alternatives.  In 
short,  the  financial  Impetus  for  him  to  con- 
tribute his  painting,  or  in  the  case  of  an 
author,  his  manuscripts,  to  a  charity  is  much 
smaller  under  the  Tax  Reform  Act  than  it 
was  under  the  prior  law.» 

On  the  other  hand,  it  someone  should  pur- 
chase the  painting  at  a  price  of  $500  and  it 
increases  in  value  to  $900.  the  third  party 
can  contribute  the  painting  to  an  art  mu- 
seum and  receive  a  $900  tax  deduction.  The 
deduction  that  the  third  party  can  gaUi  is 
totally  denied  the  artist  even  though  the 
identical  piece  of  property  is  involved  In  both 
transactions." 

In  summation,  the  current  status  of  the 
tax  law  as  it  affects  the  creator -donor  is- 

1.  Section  170(e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  requires  that  any  charitable  contribu- 
tion deduction  claimed  must  be  reduced  by 
the  sum  of  "the  amount  of  gain  which  would 
not  have  been  long  term  capital  gain  if  the 
property  contributed  had  been  sold  by  the 
taxpayer  at  its  fair  market  value  (deter- 
mined at  the  time  of  such  contribu- 
tion .  .  ."  » 

2.  Section  1221  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  specifically  exempts  from  the  defini- 
tion of  Capital  Asset  (and  thus  prohibits 
capital  gains  treatment  of)  "a  copyright  a 
literary,  musical  or  artistic  composition!  a 
letter  or  memorandum,  or  similar  property 
held  by— (A)  a  taxpayer  whose  personal  ef- 
forts created  such  property  (B)  in  the  case 
or  a  letter,  memorandum,  or  slmUar  prop- 
erty, a  taxpayer  for  whom  such  property 
was  prepared  or  produced,  or  (C)  a  taxpayer 
in  whose  hands  the  basis  of  such  property 
is  determined,  for  purposes  of  determining 
gam  from  sale  or  exchange,  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  reference  to  the  basis  of  such  prop- 
erty in  the  hands  of  a  taxpayer  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)."* 

3.  Section  170(e)  is  keyed  to  the  Capital 
Asset  definition  section.  The  result  of  ex- 
empting the  materials  included  in  Section 
1221  (3)  (A).  (B)  and  (C)  from  the  defini- 
tion of  a  capital  asset  Is  to  make  Uicome 
derived  from  their  sale  ordinary  income  and 
thus  contributions  of  such  material  can  be 
deducted  as  a  charitable  contribution  only 
to  the  extent  of  the  donor's  basis  in  the 
property.  No  appreciation  factor  is  allowed  to 
be  deducted. 


THE    EFFECT   OF   THE   TAX    REFORM    ACT    OF    1969 
ON  DONATIONS  OF  DONOR   CREATED  PROPERTY 

Quite  often,  the  dire  effects  predicted  by 
those  who  oppose  changes  in  the  tax  law  do 
not  materialize.  The  taxpayers  affected  seem 
to  adjust  remarkably  well  and  business 
seems  to  carry  on,  if  not  as  usual,  at  least 
tolerably  well.  Unfortunately,  this  has  not 
been  the  case  with  donations  of  gifts  by 
authors,  artists,  and  public  figures  of  their 
manuscripts,  paintings,  and  papers  respec- 
tively. From  the  evidence  that  I  have  been 
able  to  gather  it  appears  that  the  dire  warn- 
ings given  regarding  donations  from  these 
Individuals  to  art  galleries,  museums, 
libraries   and   other   charitable   institutions 
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were  prophetic  and  that  the  effect 
those  who  opposed  the  change  apjjear! 
materializing. 

A   news   story   In   the   Washington 
Sunday  Star,  stated  that  as  of 
1971.  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Congress  had  noted  that  "not  a 
gift   of   a   manuscript   collection 
received     by     the     Library     since 

Ifce  main  thrust  of  the  article  by 
Lowens  was  the  tremendous  loss 
the   Library   of    Congress   and    the 
musical  heritage,  when  the  late  I_ 
vlnsky  placed  his  musical  papers  and 
scripts  up  for  sale  on  the  open  m"" 
a  reported  price  of  $3.5  million.  In 
Stravinsky  had  made  gifts  of  his  i 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  taken 
market  value  of  the  papers  as  a 
against  his  income  tax.™ 

Lowens  maintained   that  the  loes 
papers  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
ably  "a  direct  result  of  certain  st 
visions  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 

In    addition,    Lowens    stated, 
story  is  being  repeated  in  libraries 
country;    the  tax  revision  Is  loomln 
major  disaster."  The  evidence  would 
bear  Mr.  Lowens'  gloomy  prediction 
Library  of  Congress  information  o 
quoted  as  saying  "The  effects  of  the 
been  damaging  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  manuscript  ...  .^  In  1970  '' 
be«n  virtually  no  gifts  of  self 
terial.  although  such  material  has 
celved  on  deposit.  Such  deposits 
from  long-term  donors.  No  deposits 
terial  for  which  there  was  no  prior 
of  negotiation  and /or  earlier  gift 
Some  Individuals  who  had  left  i 
the  Library,  Intending  to  donate  then  i 
withdrew  the  material." 

However,  some  humor  did  prevail 
the  aura  of  disaster.  As  the  general 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  put  it,  "a 
thors  felt  the  urge  to  express  to  the 
their   resentment   about   the   legisle 
such  creative  terms  that  those  letters 
may  be  said  to  have   added  imm 
to  the  Library's  coUection.""  The 
counsel,  however,  made  it  quite 
to  his  mind  the  effects  upon  d< 
museums,  libraries,  art  galleries  anc 
charities  had  been   serious  under  tl 
"...  contributions  of  ordinary  Incomii 
erty    (such    as   literary   property, 
letters    and    memoranda)    by    ci 
greatly  dlscovuraged.  Early  statistics 
to  confirm  this  conclusion."" 

A  chart  prepared  by  the  general 
the  Library  of  Congress  dramatically 
trates   the   detrimental  effect   that 
suited  from  the  change  In  the  law 
traces  gifts  of  musical  and  other  n 
to  the  Library  of  Congress  before 
passage  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 

Donations  of  self-generated  ma 

Donations  by  year,  1965-1970 

Music  Division:  Because  of  the 
these  gifts,  emphasis  Is  placed  not 
the  number  of  self-created  musical 
scripts  given  but  the  number  of 
well. 

Fiscal  Year  1965-1966,  2  donors,  9^ 
mss. 

Fiscal  Tear  ig6&-1967.  36  donors,  37  . 
mss. 

Fiscal  Year  1967-1968,  37  donors,  17  . 
mss. 

Fiscal  Year  1968-1969,  36  donors,  28^ 
mss. 

Fiscal  Year  1969-1970',  6  donors, 
mss.  ,j 
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Manuscript  titvision :  Although  the  pumber 
of  donors  is  usually  unaffected,  many  donors 
give  one  or  two  or  Just  a  few  manupcrlpte; 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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therefore,  the  emphasis  In  this  area  must  be 
placed  on  the  niunber  of  pieces  which  usu- 
ally evidence  larger  collections. 

Calendar  1967,  34  donors,  177.347  mss. 

Calendar  1968* •,  43  donors,  180,804  mss. 

Calendar  1969,  39  donors,  283,528  mss. 

Calendar  1970* •  34  donors,  69.803  mss. 

(The  above  information  is  based  on  statis- 
tics compiled  by  the  Music  Division  and  the 
Manuscript  Division  In  cooperation  with  the 
Library's  Exchange  and  Gift  Division.) 

(Explanations  are  supplied  by  Counsel.) 
John  J.  Kominski, 

General  Counsel. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  been  by  no 
means  the  only  Institution  to  suffer  from 
the  changes  in  the  tax  law.  In  a  memoran- 
dum circulated  by  the  University  of  Ore- 
gon Library,  located  in  Eugene,  Oregon,  the 
Librarian  stated,  "Olfts  of  manuscripts  and 
art  created  by  an  author,  composer  or  artist 
himself  have  been  drastically  reduced  by 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  signed  into  law  in  De- 
cember 1969." 

A  prominent  artist  Informed  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  which  was  gathering  art  for  a  ma- 
jor showing  that  he  could  not  contribute 
to  the  show, 

"A  new  law,  whereby  art  collectors  and 
speculators  are  privileged  to  such  benefits 
(the  fair  market  value  deduction)  and  the 
creators  of  this  wealth  are  denied,  (sic)  also 
the  U.S.  government  suffers,  the  Institutions, 
Libraries,  museums.  Universities,  and  etc. 
Who  profits  by  this  unjust  law?  .  .  .  You  will 
find  that  other  artists  will  turn  you  down 
also  .  . ." 

Arizona  State  University's  Librarian  Karl 
B.  Johnson  noted,  "There  have  been  no  au- 
thor-donation of  manuscripts  to  our  manu- 
script collection  since  the  passage  of  the 
above  act." 

The  evidence  Indicates  that  serious  dam- 
age may  be  done  to  our  nation's  art,  museum 
and  library  system  by  restricting  the  right 
of  artists  and  authors  to  contribute  their 
paintings  and  papers  to  appropriate  Insti- 
tutions and  claim  as  a  deduction  the  fair 
market  value  of  these  materials  as  they  could 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969. 

WHY    WAS    THE    LAW    APPLYING    TO    GIFTS    CIVKN 
BY  THE  CREATOR  CBANGED? 

We  have  already  seen  In  the  brief  history 
of  the  passage  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  concern  ex- 
pressed in  the  recommendations  of  the 
Treasury  prepared  by  both  the  Johnson  and 
Nixon  Administrations  over  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  gifts  of  appreciated  property  to 
charity.  It  is  also  clear  that  one  of  the 
reasons  that  appeared  later  were  the  revela- 
tions m  the  Wall  Street  Journal  that  promi- 
nent political  flg\rres.  including  former  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  former  Vice  President 
Humphrey,  were  reaping  or  planned  to  reap 
tax  benefits  under  the  law. 

Where  prominent  public  figures  are  In- 
volved in  the  use  of  tax  benefits  considera- 
tions of  a  political  nature  cannot  help  but 
enter  the  picture.  (Note,  for  Instance,  the 
recent  concern  over  the  fact  that  Governor 
Reagan  of  California  took  advantage  of 
tax  deductions  which  resulted  in  his  paying 
no  California  income  taxes.)  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  In  the  case  of  this  area  of  the 
law  political  considerations  entered  into  the 
final  treatment  of  gifts  of  ordinary  Income 
property  to  charity. 

In  addition,  there  was  a  tremendous 
amount  of  indignation  expressed  by  Members 
of  Congress  over  the  fact  that  by  making  a 
gift  of  appreciated  property  to  charity  an  In- 
dividual could  receive  more  "Income"  than 
If  he  were  to  sell  the  property  and  pay  taxes 
on  his  gain.  This  concern  was  expressed  In 
the  Johnson  Treasury  Department  recom- 
mendations.** in  the  Nixon  Treasury  recom- 
mendatlons,'='  In  the  House  report  on  the 
bill,**  In  the  Senate  report  •'  and  In  the  final 


analysis  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  as  prepared 
by  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Taxation.** 

As  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  put  It 
In  Its  General  Explanation  of  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969: 

"General  Reasons  for  Change — The  com- 
bined effect  of  not  taxing  the  appreciation 
In  value  and  at  the  same  time  allowing  a 
charitable  contributions  deduction  for  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  property  given  pro- 
duced tax  benefits  significantly  greater  than 
those  available  with  respect  to  cash  contribu- 
tions ...  As  a  result  in  some  cases  It  was 
possible  for  a  taxpayer  to  realize  a  greater 
profit  by  making  a  gift  of  appreciated  prop- 
erty than  by  selling  the  property,  paying  the 
tax  on  the  gain,  emd  keeping  the  proceeds."  ** 

To  cure  this  defect  the  law  provided  that 
ordinary  Income  type  property  which  was 
donated  to  charity  by  the  creator  could  not 
be  deducted  to  the  extent  of  Its  appreciation 
In  value.°o  But  at  the  same  time  the  law  al- 
lowed a  full  deduction  where  the  property 
was  donated  by  someone  other  than  the  crea- 
tor to  a  charity  If  the  donation  was  related 
to  the  charitable  donee's  purpose.  Even  where 
the  gift  is  made  to  a  qualifying  charity  which 
would  not  use  the  material  for  Its  regular 
operations  but  would  sell  It  for  needed  funds 
the  non-creator  donor  can  take  a  deduction 
of  up  to  60  %  of  the  appreciation  in  the  value 
of  the  property."' 

Certainly  with  regard  to  the  artist  the 
Congress  has  admirably  fulfilled  its  hopes. 
He  can  no  longer  donate  property  which  he 
has  created  and  receive  benefits  greater  than 
If  he  had  sold  It  and  paid  taxes.  The  same  Is 
true  of  the  author  or  certain  holders  of  let- 
ters and  memoranda  with  market  value.  How- 
ever, with  respect  to  the  collector  or  specula- 
tor In  these  Items  the  same  tax  benefit 
exists. 

Tbtis  the  same  type  of  property  receives 
different  tax  treatment,  based  not  upon  the 
nattire  of  the  property  but  upon  the  status 
of  the  person  who  holds  It.  That  In  Itself  is 
not  an  Inherently  Inequitable  concept.  For 
Instance,  the  treatment  of  a  painting  held 
by  the  artist  who  created  It  as  ordinary  In- 
come property"  rather  than  granting  It 
capital  gains  status  would  seem  to  be  fair 
Inasmuch  as  the  sale  of  the  property  will  ob- 
viously be  "ordinary  Income"  of  the  clearest 
kind  to  the  artist."  That  classification  has 
been  made  in  the  Code  for  some  time." 

But  while  such  an  argument  can  be  made 
for  treatment  of  property  of  the  creator  as 
ordinary  Income  for  determining  the  rate 
of  taxation  applicable,  Is  the  same  argu- 
ment valid  when  applied  to  the  charitable 
contributions  section  of  the  Code?  When 
we  discuss  a  charitable  contribution  deduc- 
tion we  are  discussing  an  Incentive  to  give 
to  charity  property  which  will  be  of  as- 
sistance to  the  charity.  It  would  seem  that 
the  guiding  principle  then  should  be  the 
value  of  the  gift  to  charity  as  determined 
by  the  fair  market  value  standard  and  not 
the  secondary  value  of  the  property  In- 
volved to  the  donor  as  determined  by  his 
relationship  to  It.  In  the  case  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  property  as  ordinary  Income, 
we  are  quite  properly  dealing  with  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  holder  to  the  property.  But 
It  would  seem  that  In  the  charitable  contri- 
bution field  the  Code's  concern  should  be 
the  relationship  of  the  property  to  the  char- 
ity. Once  It  has  been  determined  that  our 
tax  laws  will  be  drawn  so  as  to  allow  tax 
deductions  for  gifts  to  charity  based  upon 
fair  market  value,  or  some  percentage  there- 
ol,"  is  it  wise  to  superimpose  upon  that 
structure  the  distinction  between  ordinary 
Income  and  long  and  short  term  capital  gains 
which  has  its  origin  In  another  section  of 
the  tax  code,  drawn  with  an  entirely  differ- 
ent tax  policy  In  mind?  Since  It  has  been  de- 
termined that  It  Is  the  nation's  policy  to 
promote  gifts  to  charity,  and  since  it  has 
been   determined    that    the    gifts   shall   be 


valued  at  fair  market  value,"  It  would  cer- 
tainly seem  to  follow  that  any  gift  to  charity 
should  be  so  valued,  regardless  of  the  status 
of  the  donor. 

PROBLEMS   IN   THE   VALUATION    OF   ART    OBJECTS, 
MANTTSCRIPTS  AND   MEMORANDA 

One  of  the  reasons  which  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  gave  for  its 
rather  drastic  treatment  of  donations  of  art 
objects,  manuscripts  and  memoranda  was 
that  this  class  of  property  was  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  value.  The  Committee  stated  that 
there  was  evidence  of  significant  overvalua- 
tion for  tax  purposes  and  felt  that  It  was 
best  for  the  entire  deduction  structure  In 
this  field  to  be  eliminated." 

Art  objects  are  difficult  to  appraise."  Even 
experts  with  long  experience  in  the  field  can 
disagree  on  the  value  of  a  painting,  and  a 
painting  determined  at  one  time  to  be  value- 
less can  easily  Increase  in  value  with  the 
passage  of  time  or  the  Increased  recognition 
of  the  artist." 

However,  at  the  very  time  Congress  was 
considering  the  tax  reform  legislation,  sig- 
nificant gains  were  being  made  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  In  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  the  determination  of  value,  for  tax 
purposes,  of  art  objects  when.  In  Februsuy 
of  1968,  the  IRS  formed  the  Art  Advisory 
Panel  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue." 

The  Standard  of  value  which  governs  ap- 
praisal of  art  objects  and  similar  property 
donated  to  charity  Is  "fair  market  value." 
Fair  market  value,  as  defined  by  Section 
1.170-lc(l)  of  the  Income  Tax  Regulations 
Is 

".  .  the  price  at  which  property  could 
change  hands  between  a  willing  buyer  and  a 
willing  seller,  neither  being  under  any  com- 
pulsion to  buy  or  sell  and  both  having  rea- 
sonable knowledge  of  relevant  facts.  .  ." 

The  standard  of  fair  market  value  In  ap- 
praising the  value  of  gifts  to  charity  seems 
eminently  reasonable.  Certainly  some  cash 
value  must  be  placed  upon  objects  which 
are  claimed  as  a  tax  deduction  and  the  value 
of  the  object  In  the  marketplace  would  seem 
to  be  the  logical  standard. 

However,  determining  the  value  of  an  art 
object  on  the  open  market  Is  not  as  easy  as 
one  may  think.  Ftor  Instance,  how  do  you  de- 
termine the  price  the  "Mona  Lisa"  would 
bring  at  today's  art  prices?  Is  not  each  art 
object.  In  Itself,  unique  by  Its  very  nattire? 
Is  the  historical  value  of  a  painting  by  a 
great  master  properly  a  part  of  "fair  market 
value?"  «  What  other  standards  of  value  may 
properly  be  applied  as  part  of  fair  market 
value?  •• 

The  problem  of  valuation  of  art  objects  Is 
obviously  a  real  one.  It  Ls  not  terribly  dlffi- 
ciat  to  visualize  a  harassed  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  employee  attempting  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  Aunt  Bessie's  still  life 
which  her  great-nephew  has  decided  to  do- 
nate to  the  local  historical  society  so  it  will 
not  clutter  his  attic,  and  who  has  claimed 
at  the  same  time  a  charitable  deduction  of 
$500.  Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Art  Ad- 
visory Panel  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  the  valuation  problem  on  art  ob- 
jects had  been  especially  troublesome. 

However,  the  Art  Advisory  Panel  has  pro- 
vided an  Independent  source,  accepted  by 
contributors  and  the  IRS,  whose  valuations 
of  art  objects  provide  a  guldepost  both  for 
the  IRS  and  for  the  contributors  of  artistic 
creations.  In  1969  alone  the  Art  Advisory 
Panel  examined  500  art  objects  which  In- 
volved deductions  claimed  by  21  Individuals 
and  reduced  total  claimed  valuation  for  the 
gifts  from  $20  million  to  $16  million — a  sav- 
ings to  the  taxpayer  of  $6  million  and  untold 
savings  In  litigation  which  might  otherwise 
had  to  have  been  carried  out  by  the  govern- 
ment." 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


As  of  August  27,  1971,  no  one  has  success- 
fully challenged  a  valuation  rendered  by  the 
panel.**  Some  of  the  reductions  made  by  the 
panel  have  been  drastic.^  In  one  case,  a 
claimed  deduction  of  $500,000  for  con- 
tributed paintings  was  reduced  to  under 
$10,000.  In  another  a  claimed  deduction  of 
$100,000  for  the  donation  of  two  paintings 
was  reduced  to  $5,000.  The  panel  has  received 
wide  praise  for  Its  work.* 

It  would  appear  on  the  basU  of  the  pan- 
el's performance  that  the  problem  of  valua- 
tion of  gifts  of  art  has  been  largely  solved. 
Unfortunately,  the  same  cannot  be  said  for 
contributions  of  manuscripts,  papers,  let- 
ters and  memoranda. 

SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  INVOLVED  IN  VALUATION  OF 
MANUSCRIPTS,  PAPERS.  LETTERS  AND  MEMO- 
RANDA 

When  you  move  from  valuation  of  art  ob- 
jects to  the  valuation  of  manuscripts,  pa- 
pers, letters  and  memoranda,  the  valuation 
problem  faced  with  regard  to  art  objects  still 
exists  Inasmuch  as  the  setting  of  a  fair  mar- 
ket value  is  concerned.  Beyond  that  sim- 
ilarity, however,  the  problems  of  setting 
value  become  considerably  different. 

One  problem  Is  quantity.  The  papers  of  a 
President  can  ntuiber  In  the  millions,  a  suc- 
cessful author  may  have  cartons  of  papers, 
as  can  a  president  of  General  Motors  or  other 
prominent  figures. 

Quite  understandably,  papers  which  may  be 
extremely  important  to  a  future  scholar  and 
thus  of  interest  to  a  library  seeking  to  build 
collections  of  papers  of  prominent  Individ- 
uals may  have  little  or  no  Interest  to  a  pri- 
vate collector.  This  makes  market  value  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  determine.  As  the  head 
of  the  appraisal  section  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  described  the  problem: 

"Too  often,  I  observe  Appraisers  or  his- 
torians equating  Intrinsic  values  with  the 
harsher  economic  term  "market  value"  as 
required  under  the  federal  tax  code  .  .  .  the 
simple  fact  remains  that  property  does  not 
always  bring  the  price  It  should  Intrinsically. 
Under  the  law  we  can  only  be  concerned 
with  what  the  property  would  bring  In  terms 
of  dollars  In  the  open  market  place  ...  it 
seems  unrealistic  and  unreasonable  to  pre- 
sume that  the  value  of  literary  papers  for 
tax  donation  purposes  Is  considerably  higher 
than  the  market  prices  actually  paid  for 
comparable  papers,  based  on  their  Intrinsic 
historical  Importance  .  .  .  what  a  library  or 
educational  Institution  might  pay  for  a  col- 
lection of  papers  In  the  Ideal  or  unreal  world 
of  unlimited  Institutional  budgets.  Is  of  less 
significance  as  an  Indication  of  value  than 
the  real  world  of  budgetary  limitations  and 
the  prices  actually  being  paid  for  collections 
of  papers."  " 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  Mr.  Ruhue  Is  care- 
ful In  his  remarks  to  address  himself  to  the 
fair  market  value  of  collections.  Another 
problem  is  also  evident.  For  instance,  a  hand- 
written letter  by  President  Kennedy  may  be 
worth  $600  to  a  private  collector.  But  a 
Presidential  Library  may  have  several  thou- 
sand handwritten  letters  and  memoranda. 
Could  one  maintain  that  the  fair  market 
value  of  such  a  collection  held  In  the  library 
Is  a  simple  multiple  of  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  Individual  papers  sold  on  the  open 
market  to  collectors?  Could  not  the  argu- 
ment be  made  that  if  the  library  were  to 
sell  the  papers  It  held  In  the  open  market 
that  the  value  in  the  marketplace  of  such 
material  wovUd  drop  to  perhaps  $100  per  let- 
ter, or  $1.00,  or  less?  Do  the  libraries  by  hold- 
ing certain  collections  In  fact  have  a  con- 
siderable Infiuence  over  what  Is  fair  mar- 
ket value  with  regard  to  papers  and  mem- 
oranda to  a  much  greater  extent  than  an 
art  museimi  could  possibly  Influence  the 
price  of  an  Individual  artist's  works? 

Is  fair  market  value,  in  fact,  a  viable 
standard  when  we  talk  of  charitable  contri- 
butions of  letters,  papers  and  memoranda  In 


collection  form?  Or  Is  the  problem  really  one 
not  of  the  concept  of  fair  market  value  as 
a  standard  but  of  the  weighing  of  the  various 
factors  which  comprise  a  paper  or  collection's 
fair  market  value? 

But  regardless  of  the  problems  of  valua- 
tion, a  valuation  must  be  made.  Even  though 
the  guideposts  are  few  and  the  value  specu- 
lative, the  Congress  has  determined  that  In 
cases  where  such  papers  are  not  contributed 
by  the  creator  their  appreciated  value  is 
properly  taken  as  a  charitable  deduction. 
Perhaps  the  literary  world  would  do  well  to 
look  to  the  art  world's  example.* 

If  the  Art  Advisory  Panel  Is  any  Indica- 
tion, the  formation  of  such  a  panel  for  the 
purpose  of  appraising  papers  or  collections 
of  papers  would  seem  to  be  an  Invaluable 
asset  and  an  economical  addition  to  the  val- 
uation procedure.* 

In  any  event,  it  would  certainly  seem  that 
If  one  accepts  the  concept  of  the  charitable 
deduction  for  pap>ers.  memoranda  and  col- 
lections contributed  by  those  other  than  the 
creator;  and  if  he  accepts  the  concept  that 
the  purpose  of  the  contribution  is  to  pro- 
mote charitable  giving;  then  he  cannot  prop- 
erly assert  the  valuation  problem  as  a  bar  to 
granting  the  deduction  to  the  donor-creator. 

SHOULD    THE    LAW    BE    CHANGED? 

It  Is  obvious  from  what  has  been  pointed 
out  earlier  that  serious  problems  are  develop- 
ing for  libraries,  museums  and  other  chari- 
table Institutions  as  a  result  of  the  changes 
made  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  It  Is 
equally  obvious  that  authors,  artists  and  cre- 
ators, or  holders  of  papers  created  for  them 
which  have  historical  significance,  are  in- 
equitably treated  In  comparison  with  other 
holders  of  such  property  where  the  charitable 
contribution  deduction  is  concerned.  What 
then.  If  anything,  can  be  done  to  cure  these 
inequities? 

First  of  all,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  Is  a  difference  between  the  Individual 
who  purchases  a  painting  and  then  con- 
tributes it  to  charity  and  the  man  who  cre- 
ates the  painting  and  contributes  it  to  char- 
ity. Whereas  the  "basis"  of  the  artist  or  au- 
thor in  the  work  Is  his  paint  and  materials 
or  the  pen  and  ink  respectively,  the  basis  of 
the  pxirchaser  is  what  he  has  paid  for  the 
painting  or  manuscript.  The  purchaser  makes 
more  of  a  cash  Investment  In  the  property. 

However,  an  author  or  artist.  It  Is  clear, 
puts  more  Into  a  work  than  Just  paint  and 
pen  and  Ink.  How  do  you  value  his  talent, 
time  and  creativity  for  tax  purposes?  Even 
though  these  are  intangible  additions  to 
the  work,  there  Is  no  doubt  in  my  view  that 
our  tax  law  should  In  some  way  recognize 
that  an  artist's  or  author's  "basis"  m  his 
work  is  far  more  than  paint  and  ink. 

At  the  current  time,  there  are  several  pro- 
posals for  revising  the  revisions  made  by  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  with  reference  to  the 
tax  treatment  of  gifts  of  appreciated  prop- 
erty by  creator -donors." 

The  proposals  fall  Into  two  broad  cate- 
gories: (1)  reinstatement  of  the  prior  law, 
or  (2)  allowance  for  a  deduction  based  upon 
some  percentage  of  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  gift."  In  addition,  one  proposal,  S.1212, 
introduced  by  Senator  Frank  Church  of 
Idaho,  would  restrict  the  deduction  for 
letters,  memoranda,  and  collections  to  deny 
a  deduction  to  "any  letter,  memorandum,  or 
similar  property  which  was  written,  prepared, 
or  produced,  by  or  for  an  individual  while 
he  has  held  an  office  under  the  government 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  state  or  poli- 
tical subdivision  thereof,  and  which  was 
related  to,  or  arose  out  of.  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  such  office.""  Thus  the 
Church  bill  contains  the  same  opposition  to 
allowing  political  figures  a  tax  deduction 
which  was  first  expressed  with  regard  to  this 
Class  of  creator-donor  in  the  proposal  of 
former  Senator  John  Williams  of  Delaware.^ 

Either  approach   would   Improve   the   tax 
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status  of  the  creator-donor."*  Hope:  ully,  such 
a  change  would  reverse  the  curr  ent  trend 
away  from  the  contribution  of  don  sr-created 
gifts  to  charity. 

One  proposal  which  Involves  th  s  percent- 
age-of-market-value  deduction  concept 
would  tie  that  percentage  to  tie  income 
of  the  donor-creator  on  a  sliding  scsJe.  De- 
pending upon  the  formulas  used  such  an 
approach  would  certainly  seem  to  t  b  feasible; 
however,  there  Is  a  question  as  to  how  suc- 
cessful It  would  be  In  generatln ;  gifts  to 
charity  of  the  nature  which  chailtable  In- 
stitutions could  utilize.  As  I  ha>  e  pointed 
out  before,  the  purpose  of  this  lectlon  of 
the  Code  seems  to  be  to  promot  5  gifts  to 
charitable  Institutions  of  the  ns  ture  they 
would  find  of  assistance  in  their  c  peratlons. 

If  the  Income  figure  were  set  toj  low.  the 
tax  deduction  would  not  be  allowe  I  to  many 
prominent  men,  and  Is  It  not  tb(  paper  of 
prominent  men  which  our  Ubrarlei  and  mu- 
seums so  greatly  desire  for  their  o  lUectlons? 
If  the  Income  level  were  high,  th  i  proposal 
would  appear  to  defeat  Its  own  i  urpose  In 
restricting  the  tax  advantages  of  ;harltable 
giving  to  those  with  high  Income  i.  Perhaps 
the  contradictions  within  the  Coc  e  are  not 
made  any  clearer  than  In  this  proposEiI. 
On  the  one  hand  it  attempts  to  gei  erate  this 
type  of  gift  to  charity  and  on  th  s  other  It 
places  a  restriction  upon  such  g  fts  based 
upon  the  Income  of  the  donor,  not  upon 
the  need  of  the  charity,  which,  it  vould  ap- 
pear, was  the  need  the  Congress  vanted  to 
serve  in  allowing  the  charitable  coj  itrlbutlon 
originally." 

What  then  of  simply  reinstating  the  de- 
duction as  it  existed  prior  to  reform?  This 
approach  certainly  has  a  great  d(ial  of  ap- 
peal. If  one  accepts  the  argument  that  the 
major  purpose  of  the  charitable  de  iuctlon  Is 
to  promote  gifts  to  charity,  this  vould  cer- 
tainly be  the  most  logical  approach.  It  has 
the  advantage  of  making  tax  treatn  lent  equal 
for  both  the  creator-donor  and  the  third 
party  donor.™  However,  regardless  <  f  my  per- 
sonal feeling  that  this  should  b<  the  sole 
purpose  of  this  section  of  the  Code  the  Con- 
gress has  dictated  that  the  position  of  the 
donor  shall  also  be  a  factor  in  this  area  of 
the  law." 

Under  Section  170(e)  as  keyed  o  Section 
1221(3).  the  Congress  has  expressep  its  view 
that  the  relationship  of  the  donbr  to  the 
property  should  be  taken  Into  a;count  in 
determining  the  amount  of  deduct  Ion  which 
the  donor  may  take.  It  would  app<  ar.  there- 
fore, that  unless  the  Congress  was  willing  to 
rescind  this  Congressional  policy  with  re- 
gard to  this  section  of  the  law,  total  rein- 
statement of  the  prior  law  wou  d  be  ex- 
tremely dlfflcvUt  to  achieve.  It  wou  id  Involve 
not  only  allowing  the  deductloi,  but  a 
change  of  Congressional  policy  to  the  effect 
that  the  relationship  of  the  donor  to  the 
property  shall  no  longer  have  a  tearing  In 
determining  the  value  of  the  gilt  for  tax 
deduction  purposes.  It  Is  not  ui  thinkable 
that  the  Congress  would  make  sucl:  a  change 
in  the  law,  but  it  does  appear  that  this 
approach  might  have  a  more  dlfflcult  time 
than  some  form  of  percentage  {reinstate- 
ment which  would  still  recognize  the  rela- 
tionship but  not  in  such  a  drastic  w^y. 

An  approach  which  allows  a  percentage  of 
fair  market  value  as  a  deduction, 
not  at  the  same  time  tie  that  per<entage  to 
the  Income  of  the  donor,  would  aiem  to  be 
the  better  view.  This  maintains  th( 
nation  of  the  Congress  that  th< 
donor  is  a  special  class  of  contrlbiitor  while 
at  the  same  time  it  does  not  restrict  the 
higher  income  creator  from  contril  utlng  his 
creations  to  charity,  and  in  this 
still  fulfills,  though  to  a  lesser  degree,  the 
Intent  of  the  charitable  contributlo  is  section 
by  making  desirable  materials  available  to 
museums,  libraries,  art  galleries 
Uke.™ 
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BY     WAY     or    SUMMING     UP 

In  summation,  the  following  points  appear 
to  be  most  evident  to  this  writer: 

(1)  The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  Is  causing 
serious  and  detrimental  problems  because  of 
Its  treatment  of  contributions  of  donor- 
created  property  to  charitable  institutions. 
Especially  hard-hit  are  libraries,  museums 
and  art  galleries. 

(2)  Inasmuch  as  Congress  has  determined 
that  gifts  of  appreciated  property  may  be 
deducted  to  the  extent  of  their  fair  market 
value  from  Income  for  Income  tax  purposes, 
there  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  treat  this 
class  of  appreciated  property  in  the  especially 
harsh  manner  provided  in  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969. 

(3)  There  are  acceptable  alternatives  to 
current  laws  which  would  maintain  the  gen- 
eral Intent  which  the  Congress  has  expressed 
should  govern  the  tax  treatment  of  gifts  to 
charitable  institutions  and,  at  the  same  time, 
not  discourage  donor-created  gifts  to  charity. 

(4)  The  best  approach  to  revising  the  law 
would  appear  to  be  allowing  a  charitable 
deduction  to  the  donor-creator,  based  upon 
a  reasonable  percentage  of  the  fair  market 
value  of  his  gift  separate  from  any  consid- 
erations of  his  other  income  except  insomuch 
as  that  income  affects  his  contributions' 
base."* 
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Department  to  the  (House)  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Printed  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  Tuesday,  April  22,  1969, 
91st  Congress,  First  Session;  Tax  Reform, 
1969,  Hearings  before  the  Committee,  First 
Session,  in  15  volumes;  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969,  House  Report  91-413,  in  two  parts,  Au- 
gust 2,  1969;  Summary  of  H.R.  13270,  The 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  (as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives) ,  prepared  by  the 
staffs  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  and  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  August  8,  1969,  91st  Congress,  First 
Session:  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  Hearings 
Before  the  Committee  on  HJl.  13270  to  Re- 
form the  Income  Tax  Laws,  in  7  volimies; 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  Compilation  of  De- 
cisions Reached  in  Executive  Session,  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  United  States  Senate, 
Oct.  31,  1969,  91st  Congress,  First  Session; 
Summary  of  H.R.  13270:  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, November  18,  1969,  Prepared  by  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  No.  91-552,  November  21, 
1969,  91st  Congress,  First  Session;  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969,   Conference   Report  No. 
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91-782,  Dec.  21,  1969,  91st  Congress,  First 
Session;  General  Explanation  of  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969,  H.R.  13270,  91st  Congress, 
Public  Law  91-172,  prepared  by  the  staff  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation,  December  3,   1970. 

•IJl.C.  Section  1221  (3)  (A). 

•I.R.C.  Section  1221  (3)  (B). 

"A  survey  of  legal  writing  in  preparation 
for  this  paper  revealed  only  one  article  de- 
voted exclusively  to  this  area  of  the  law. 
Even  that  article  was  more  in  the  nature 
of  a  brief  report  than  a  close  analysis.  "Artists 
Seek  to  Reinstate  Prior  La*-  for  Gifts. '  Tax- 
wise  Giving,  May  1971,  p.  7. 

*  "Why  Some  People  Pay  Little  or  No  Tax." 
17.5.  News  and  World  Report,  66:73  February 
3,  1969. 

"  Tax  Reform  Studies  and  Proposals:  U.S. 
Treasury  Department,  Joint  Publication  of 
the  Commltteee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Finance  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  91st  Congress, 
First  Session,  February  5,  1969,  in  3  parts. 

'  Tax  Reform  Studies  and  Proposals:  U.S. 
Treasury  Department,  February  5,  1969.  Part 
1,  Page  14.  The  four  reasons  given  were: 

(1)  The  exclusion  of  one-half  of  the  tax- 
payer's net  long  term  capital  gains,  with  the 
alternative  of  taxation  of  the  entire  gain  at 
a  maximum  rate  of  25  per  cent. 

(2)  The  exclusion  of  Interest  received  on 
State  and  local  government  bonds. 

(3)  The  exclusion  resulting  from  percent- 
age depletion  In  excess  of  the  capital  In- 
vested In  the  ownership  of  minerals  and 
other  natural  resources. 

(4)  The  exclusion  of  the  appreciation  on 
charitable  gifts  of  appreciated  property  such 
as  stocks,  to  the  extent  that  this  appreciation 
is  taken  as  a  deduction. 

» Tax  Reform  Proposals  Contained  in  the 
Message  of  the  President  of  April  21, 1969  and 
Presented  by  Representatives  of  the  Treasury 
Department  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  Printed  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  Tuesday  April  22,  1969. 
9l8t  Congress,  First  Session,  pp.  72-73. 

"  Tax  Reform  Studies,  part  2,  pp.  178-179. 
187. 

"  Tax  Reform  Proposals,  p.  177. 

"  Tax  Reform  Studies,  part  2,  pp.  178-179, 
187.  Tax  Reform  Proposals,  p.  177. 

'  ■  "To  prevent  this  unwarranted  tax  benefit 
it  is  recommended  that.  In  cases  of  this  tyije, 
the  amount  of  ordinary  Income  or  short-term 
capital  gain  which  would  have  resulted  If  the 
property  had  been  sold  at  fair  market  value 
be  included  in  taxable  Income  subject  to  a 
charitable  contribution  deduction  equal  to 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  property."  Tax 
Reform  Studies,  part  2,  p.  180. 

The  Nixon  Administration  proposal  read: 
"To  prevent  this  unwarranted  tax  benefit  it 
Is  recommended  that  Section  170  be  amended 
to  provide  that  the  allowable  charitable  de- 
duction be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  ordi- 
nary Income  or  net  short  term  capital  gain 
that  would  have  resulted  If  the  property  had 
been  sold  at  Its  fair  market  value  rather 
than  being  donated  to  charity."  Tax  Reform 
Proposals,  p.  178. 

=»The  House  bill  allowed  the  contributor 
to  elect  between  the  two  approaches.  He 
could  either  add  his  gain  or  income  to  his 
income  and  then  take  the  deduction,  or  he 
could  reduce  his  deduction  by  the  amount 
of  the  gain  or  income  he  would  have  received 
had  the  property  been  sold  at  fair  market 
value.  HJi.  13270.  Section  201(c)  and  (d), 
91st  Congress.  First  Session. 

^■'  H.R.  13270,  Section  2012(c)  and  (d),  91st 
Congress,  First  Session. 

The  reason  given  In  the  House  Report  for 
this  drastic  change  in  treatment  Is  note- 
worthy since  it  appears  to  Impute  a  triple 
motive:  1)  the  large  appreciation  factor  in 
gifts  of  art;  2)  the  difficulty  of  valuation; 
3)  the  especially  large  appreciation  factor 
when  the  creator  donated  the  object. 
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"All  charitable  gifts  of  art,  collections  of 
papers  and  other  forms  of  tangible  personal 
property  are  to  be  subject  to  the  treatment 
provided  by  the  bill,  regardless  of  the  tyi>e 
of  charitable  organization  receiving  the  gift 
.  .  .  Works  of  art,  such  as  paintings,  are 
one  of  the  types  of  items  which  frequently 
are  given  to  charities,  and  in  which  there 
often  is  a  substantial  amovmt  of  appreci- 
ation. The  large  amount  of  appreciation  In 
many  cases  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
work  of  art  Is  a  product  of  the  donor's  own 
efforts  (as  are  collections  of  papers  In  many 
cases).  Works  of  art  are  very  difficult  to 
value  and  it  appears  likely  that  In  some 
cases  they  may  have  been  overvalued  for 
purposes  of  determining  the  charitable  con- 
tributions deduction." 

See  House  Report  91-143,  91st  Congress, 
First  Session.  Part  1  at  page  55. 

"Hje.  13270.  Section  613.  91st  Congress. 
First  Session. 

i"I.R.C.  Section  1221(3).  This  change  can- 
not be  appreciated  without  some  background 
on  the  political  climate  surrounding  this 
special  category  of  property.  The  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  completed  its  hear- 
ings on  tax  reform  on  April  24,  1969.  I  have 
been  able  to  find  no  reference  in  those  hear- 
ings alluding  to  any  proposed  change  in  the 
law  relating  to  the  tax  treatment  of  gifts  of 
letters  and  memoranda  to  charitable  Institu- 
tions. However,  on  May  22,  1969,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  carried  a  front  page  news 
item  entitled  "Polltlcans'  Loophole:  Many 
Officeholders  Cut  Taxes  by  Donating  Flies  to 
Various  Institutions — Congressmen,  Senators 
Use  Device;  Humphrey  Gives  Papers  to  His- 
torical Society — Determining  Value  Is 
Tricky,"  which  was  written  by  Jerry  Lan- 
dauer. It  detailed  certain  advantages  real- 
ized by  public  figures  who  contributed  papers 
and  memoranda  to  various  tax-exempt  or- 
ganizations and  made  use  of  the  charitable 
deduction  received  to  offset  their  income 
from  other  sources  and  reduce  their  tax 
liability.  Since  this  property  was  not  specifi- 
cally exempted  from  the  definition  of  capital 
assets,  these  taxpayers  could.  If  they  chose, 
sell  their  papers  and  have  the  Income  from 
the  sale  treated  as  capital  gains  rather  than 
ordinary  Income. 

The  Journal  article  mentioned  tax  breaks 
either  taken  or  contemplated  by  such  prom- 
inent officials  and  political  figures  as  former 
Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey,  Bill  Miller, 
the  Vice  Presidential  running  mate  of  Sena- 
tor Barry  Goldwater  In  1964,  former  President 
Lyndon  Johnson,  Supreme  Court  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas  and  others  from  both 
political  parties. 

On  July  23, 1969.  former  Senator  John  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware  Introduced  Senate  bill  2683 
which  would  have  specifically  eliminated  this 
deduction  for  papers  contributed  by  persons 
employed  by  local,  state,  or  federal  govern- 
ments, which  were  produced  while  they  were 
so  employed.  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  115 
pt.  15.  p.  20461.) 

Unlike  the  Williams  proposal,  the  House 
bill  treated  all  such  memoranda  and  let- 
ters the  same  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
created  by  the  person  while  he  was  employed 
by  a  governmental  body  at  the  local,  state 
or  Federal  level.  (Compare  S.  2683,  91st  Con- 
gress. First  Session,  and  H.R.  13270,  Section 
201(c)  and  (d)  and  Section  513.)  Since  the 
House  Committee  heard  no  testimony  on  this 
subject,  one  must  assume  that  the  provision 
was  added  by  the  Committee  after  the  hear- 
ings as  a  result  of  the  Journal  article  and 
the  public  feeling  against  politicians  mak- 
ing use  of  this  provision  of  the  Code.  Since 
the  House  Committee  had  already  deter- 
mined that  all  holders  of  tangible  personal 
property  should  be  denied  their  previous 
right  to  deduct  appreciation  in  value  up 
to  full  market  value  of  a  gift.  It  is  under- 
standable that  the  Williams  proposal  to  re- 
strict the  deduction  only  for  public  offlclalfl 


was  dropped.  It  was  simply  no  longer  neces- 
sary under  the  House  version  of  the  bill 
since  all  parties  who  donated  such  property 
were  denied  the  deduction. 

^•^  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  Hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  United  States 
Senate,  91st  Congress,  First  Session,  pp.  526. 
569-571.  792-797,  998,  999,  1015,  1224,  1225, 
1274,  1332.  1353,  1362,  1363,  1584,  1702,  1703, 
2019.  2023.  2035,  2041-2045,  2064-2066,  2069, 
2072,  2073,  2078.  2079,  2081,  2085.  2089.  2093, 
2121,  2125,  2126,  2129,  2134,  2137,  2147-2150, 
2153,  2154.  2164.  2165,  2168-2170,  2178,  2181- 
2183,  2186-2190.  2192-2205.  2210,  2220-2225, 
2232,  2237-2247,  2250,  2263,  2264.  2266.  2267, 
2269,  2270.  2495-2498,  2500,  2502-2508,  2513. 
2514.  2517-2523,  2526-2528,  2531-2537.  2544- 
2546,  2549.  2556-2558.  2563-2566,  2568-2572. 
2575-2578.  2581-2585.  2594-2597,  2600-2603, 
2608-2611,  2616-2619,  2624-2631,  2634-2638, 
2646-2648,  2651-2653,  2659,  3329,  3339,  3447, 
4694,  4713,  4714,  4788.  5098.  5099,  5169.  5170. 
5212,  5265.  5709.  5710,  5764,  5765.  6037-6041, 
6193,  6194,  6269.  6274,  6275,  6278  6279.  6426 
6427,  6429. 

"  Senate  Hearings,  Volume  3,  p.  2035. 

»*  Senate  Hearings,  p.  2063. 

='  Senate  Hearings,  p.  2137. 

-  Senate  Hearings,  p.  2140. 

-Senate  Hearings,  p.  2144. 

=*  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  Senate  Report 
No.  91-552.  November  1969,  91st  Congress, 
First  Session,  pp.  81-82.  H.R.  13270  as  re- 
ported in  Senate.  Section  201(a). 

»  Tax  Reform  Proposals,  p.  178. 

"Senate  Report,  p.  81.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  Senate  Report  specifically 
alludes  to  letters  and  memoranda  contribu- 
tions, but  makes  only  a  secondary  reference 
to  "(paintings,  art  objects,  and  books  not 
created  by  the  donor) ."  It  Is  also  Interesting 
to  speculate  on  why  the  Committee  con- 
tinued the  exemption  from  the  capital  assets 
definition  of  a  "letter  or  memorandum  or 
similar  property"  which  was  held  by  the 
taxpayer  for  whom  the  property  "was  pre- 
pared or  produced."  Does  this  mean  the 
papers  held  by  a  "creator-donor"  that  were 
prepared  for  him  by  his  staff?  If  so,  the  lan- 
guage Is  obviously  too  broad  for  It  wovUd 
encompass  the  person  who  received  a  letter 
from  taxpayer  A  as  well.  Is  this  a  holdover 
from  the  concept  of  a  public  official's  dona- 
tions contained  In  the  Williams  proposal  on 
the  theory  that  the  taxpayers  have  subsidized 
the  creation  of  the  property  once  and  should 
not  be  required  to  once  again  subsidize  the 
property  In  the  form  of  a  contribution?  Why 
Is  a  letter  created  by  taxpayer  A  and  sent  to 
taxpayer  B  any  different  than  a  painting 
created  at  the  request  of  taxpayer  C  and 
painted  by  taxpayer  D?  Why,  since  the  Sena- 
tor had  rejected  the  House  approach  deny- 
ing the  deduction  to  all  holders  of  tangible 
personal  property,  did  It  leave  this  particu- 
lar restriction  In  the  bill?  Could  it  have  been 
an  oversight? 

"H.R.  13270,  as  reported  to  the  Senate, 
Section  201(a). 

^Senate  Report,  p.  82. 

^I.R.C.  Section  170(a)(1)(A). 

*>  General  Explanation  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969,  H.R.  13270.  91st  Congress,  Pub- 
lic Law  91-172,  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion. December  3,  1970.  p.  78.  IJl.C.  Section 
170(e)(1)(A).. 

■"  A  fourth  option.  It  should  be  pointed 
out,  is  available  under  Section  1011(b)  of 
the  Code.  This  is  the  so-called  bargain  sale. 
Prior  to  the  Tax  Reform  Act  this  was  a  popu- 
lar charitable  contribution  mechanism.  The 
holder  of  appreciated  property  sold  it  to 
charity  at  his  basis  and  took  the  value  of  the 
appreciation  as  a  deduction.  Thus,  A  with  a 
painting  with  a  fair  market  value  of  $10,000, 
for  which  he  paid  $5,000,  would  sell  that 
property  to  charity  B  for  $5,000.  No  gain 
would  be  recognized  on  the  $5,000  he  re- 
ceived and  he  received  a  $5,000  deduction  for 
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the  difference  between  the  pri  :;e  paid  and 
the  fair  market  value. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  has  c  langed  that 
treatment.  Under  the  new  Section  1011(b), 
the  contributor  must  allocate  lils  basis  be- 
tween the  portion  sold  and  the  portion  do- 
nated. For  example.  In  the  case  above,  one- 
half  of  the  $5,000  basis  must  be  allocated  to 
the  part  sold  and  one-half  to  the  portion 
contributed.  As  far  as  the  tax  law  is  con- 
cerned, two  transactions  have  '  aken  place: 
1)  a  sale  for  $5,000  of  properly  with  a  basis 
of  $2,500,  and  2)  a  contrlbutli  m  of  $5,000 
with  a  $2,500  basis.  Thus,  In  t  lis  example, 
$2,500  would  be  recognized  as  a  gain  for  tax 
purposes  when  the  bargain  sale  c  t  the  $10,000 
painting  takes  place. 

Could  the  artist  or  author  un  ler  this  pro- 
vision of  the  Code  get  more  favorable  tax 
treatment  by  making  a  bargain  sale  to  char- 
ity and  then  take  a  deduction  i  or  apprecia- 
tion In  value  which  Is  denied  him  for  an 
outright  donation  under  170(e)  i 

The  new  proposed  reguIatlo:i  Issued  by 
the  Treasury  Department  on  A|irll  30,  1971, 
would  seem  to  foreclose  this  poislbillty.  See 
Section  1.170-A-(c)  (2)  examplss  6  and  6. 
The  Treasury  takes  the  position  that  no  ap- 
preciation occurs  for  purposes  of  a  bargain 
sale  In  this  case  and  since  thai  Is  the  case 
there  Is  no  appreciation  to  be  all(  icated  under 
1011(b). 

"  It  should  be  pointed  out  tha  t  the  defini- 
tion of  cost  Is  not  without  sorie  difficulty. 
For  Instance.  If  the  artist  trave  s  to  France 
to  create  a  painting,  is  the  trip  i  i  part  of  his 
cost?  Could  it  be  deducted  as  part  of  his 
basis  In  the  painting?  If  a  sculptor  must 
travel  to  Italy  to  choose  marble  for  a  statue, 
Is  the  trip  part  of  his  cost  or  oily  the  pur- 
chase price  of  the  marble  he  selects?  If  an 
author  travels  in  a  country  to  VTlte  a  book 
about  it.  are  his  travel  expenses  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  literary  composition  Qe  may  later 
try  to  contribute  to  charity?  Cari  the  author 
properly  claim  the  trip  as  part  of  creating 
the  original  manuscript,  or  mus^  some  type 
of  allocation  be  made  to  the  numbers  of 
copies  of  books  that  may  be  sold? 

"For  a  good  brief  description  of  the  ef- 
fects of  Section  170(e) ,  note  "Th(i  Charitable 
Deduction,"  John  Y.  Taggart,  T  ix  Law  Re- 
view 26:63  November  1970,  p.  107  "How  Does 
Section  170(e)  Work?" 

»*  Here  It  would  be  well  to  not  s  that  even 
though  the  property  is  properly  treated  as 
ordinary  income  property  to  the  ;reator,  the 
reasons  for  treatment  of  propert  r  as  capital 
gains  or  ordinary  Income  shoud  have  no 
bearing  on  the  contribution  question.  In  the 
one  case  the  Code  is  attempting  to  separate 
two  classes  of  property  for  the  purpose  of 
levying  a  tax.  In  the  case  of  th^  charitable 
contribution  the  Code  is  attempting  to  give 
an  Incentive  to  holders  of  certaljn  desirable 
property  of  use  of  charity  to  glvoi  that  prop- 
erty to  charity.  It  would  appear  tfcat  there  Is 
no  logical  reason  for  treating  the  trwo  types  of 
property  differently  for  contributlin  purposes 
after  the  decision  to  allow  the  deduction  for 
such  gifts  is  made.  The  two  purposes  are  en- 
tirely different  and  relate  to  different  policies 
within  the  Code.  [ 

"IJi.C.  Section  170(e)(1)(A).  J 
"IJi.C.  Section  1221(3)   (A),  (B)  and  (C). 
"  "Music:  Why  Tax  Reform  Should  Be  Re- 
formed," Irving  Lowens,   The  Sunday  Star, 
January  24,  1971,  p.  C-8.  | 

"Ibid.  As  of  Augmt  25,   1971.  the  papers 
still  had  not  been  sold. 
» Ibid. 

»  The  manuscripts  acquisition  program  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  is  a  larg*  one.  In  a 
brochure  entitled  "Literary  Paperf  and  Man- 
uscripts: Their  Place  In  the  Natldnal  Collec- 
tions" prepared  by  the  Reference  department 
of  the  Manuscripts  Division  of  tha  Library,  It 
Is  stated  "It  Is  fair  to  say  that  vlriwally  every 
person  who  has  significantly  :lnfiuenced 
American  life  Is  represented  In  some  way  In 
the  Manuscript  Division  of  the  Library  of 
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Congress."  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  Volume  27/1970  Indicates 
in  its  survey  of  recent  acquisitions  by  the 
Library  (pp.  367-75)  that  the  vast  majority 
of  acquisitions  are  by  gift  as  opposed  to  pur- 
chase. Purchases  of  the  Library  are  generally 
restricted  to  papers  of  deceased  parties  and 
such  purchases  are  generally  made  from 
ftmds  which  were  themselves  gifts  to  the  Li- 
brary as  opposed  to  other  revenue  sources. 
Some  papers  may  be  purchased  at  times  by 
the  Government,  however,  and  then  deposited 
with  the  Library. 

"  Ibid.  The  individuals  were  not  Identified. 
""Tax    Reform:     A    Half -Axe    Effect    on 
Manuscript  Contributions,"  John  J.  Komln- 
skl,   General   Counsel,  Library  of   Congress, 
Manuscripts,  Fall  1970,  p.  243. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  246.  In  addition,  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Library  of  Congress,  at  page  6, 
stated : 

"Effects  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  pre- 
dicted by  many  libraries,  are  already  being 
felt  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  Under  the 
Act,  personal  papers — correspondence, 
speeches,  diaries,  manuscripts,  compositions, 
and  the  like — are  treated  as  ordinary  Income 
property  and  not  as  capital  assets.  If  they  are 
held  by  the  one  who  created  them,  by  the 
one  for  whom  they  were  created,  or  by  the 
one  who  has  received  them  as  a  gift  from  the 
creator.  In  addition,  the  tax  deduction  al- 
lowed the  donor  of  such  ordinary  Income 
property  is  severely  limited.  As  a  result,  many 
authors,  composers,  artists  and  public  figures 
who  formerly  enriched  the  libraries  of  the 
Nation  with  gifts  of  their  papers  have  either 
discontinued  their  gifts,  deferred  them,  or 
deposited  rather  than  donated  their  papers, 
pending  a  possible  change  in  the  law.  As  this 
report  points  out,  however,  some  donors  who 
have  already  established  substantial  collec- 
tions of  their  papers  In  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress have  continued  to  add  to  them.  On 
the  other  hand.  It  is  significant  that  not  one 
new  gift  of  a  manuscript  collection  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Library  from  January  1970  to 
the  close  of  the  fliscal  year.  The  Library's 
great  collections  of  papers  of  statesmen, 
scientists,  authors,  musicians,  artists,  educa- 
tors, and  other  figures  form  the  raw  mate- 
rial from  which  our  history  is  reconstructed, 
strengthened,  and  embellished.  The  Tax  Re- 
form Act  threatens  to  cut  off  the  supply  of 
that  material  and  could  well  result  In  Im- 
poverishing our  national  heritage. 

"  Tax  Reform  Studies,  91st  Congress.  First 
Session,  February  5,  1969,  Part  2,  p.  187. 

•»  Tax  Reform  Proposals,  9l8t  Congress, 
First  Session,  April  22,  1969,  p.  177. 

«  House  Report  No.  91-413,  Part  1,  p.  63. 
"Senate  Report  No.  91-652,  p.  81. 
"  General  Explanation  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969,  December  6,  1970.  Prepared  by 
the  Staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation,  p.  78. 

«  General  Explanation,  p.  77-78.  It  should 
be  noted  that  this  possibility  of  a  greater 
actual  gain  on  a  "gift":  as  opposed  to  a  sale 
and  payment  of  tax  was  based  upon  a  highly 
specillzed  example.  The  example  used  was: 

"...  a  married  taxpayer  filing  a  Joint  re- 
turn with  $95,000  of  Income  after  allowing 
for  deductions  and  personal  exemptions  Is 
in  the  60%  marginal  tax  bracket  and  would 
have  an  after  tax  net  Income  of  $52,820.  If 
this  Individual  sells  an  asset  valued  at  $15,000 
which  would  produce  $12,000  of  Income  tax- 
able at  ordinary  Income  rate,  his  taxable  In- 
come rate  would  be  Increased  to  $107,000, 
and  after  payment  of  hU  tax,  he  would  be 
left  with  $60,480  of  after  tax  Income.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  donating  the  asset  to  charity, 
he  pays  no  tax  on  the  $12,000  Income  and 
also  deducts  the  full  $16,000  value  of  the 
gift  from  his  other  Income,  thereby  reduc- 
ing his  taxable  Income  to  $80,000.  After  pay- 
ment of  Federal  Income  tax,  he  would  be  left 
with  $61,660.  Thus,  under  present  law,  by 
donating  the  asset  to  charity  rather  than 
selling  the  asset,  the  taxpayer  makes  $1,180. 
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the  amount  by  which  he  Improved  his  after 
tax  position." 

The  example  obviously  rests  on  a  high  appre- 
ciation element  and  a  high  Income  level.  One 
wonders  In  practical  terms  how  often  the 
abuse  could  occur.  However,  the  Important 
fact  is  that  the  Congress  was  obviously  influ- 
enced strongly  by  the  possible  occtirrence  to 
take  some  action  to  prevent  it,  not  that  the 
possibility  of  the  occurrence  was  remote. 
Query  also  whether  the  abuse  Is  now  even 
more  hypothetical  In  view  of  the  60%  maxi- 
mum tax  now  allowable  on  earned  Income 
under  Section  1348  of  the  IH.C.  which  re- 
moves the  60%  marginal  tax  bracket  used 
in  the  example. 

"I.R.C.  Section  170(e)(1)(A). 
"  I.R.C.  Section  170(e)  (1)(B). 
« I Jl.C.  Section  1221  (3)  (A) . 
» Some  countries  do  not  seem  to  feel  the 
same  necessity  for  treating  artists  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  taxpayers  with  regard 
to  Income  received  from  the  sale  of  their 
creations.  Ireland,  for  example.  In  Its  Finance 
Act  of  1969,  at  the  same  time  the  United 
States  was  creating  a  significant  economic 
problem  for  its  artists  and  writers,  granted 
a  total  exemption  from  Income  taxes  for  In- 
come derived  from  artistic  works.  Creative 
materials  such  as  books  or  other  writings,  a 
play,  a  musical  composition,  a  painting,  pic- 
ture or  sculpture  qualify  for  the  no  Income 
tax  statvis.  See  "Tax  Break  for  Artists:  New 
Law  in  Ireland."  Roland  Gelatt,  Saturday 
Review  62:28  November  16, 1969. 

"House  Report  91-413.  91st  Congress.  First 
Session.  Part  I.  pp.  148-149.  The  rationale  for 
the  distinction  is  discussed  at  some  length 
by  the  Committee  at  this  point  In  reference 
to  the  reasons  for  the  change  In  treatment 
of  papers  and  memoranda. 

»  The  policy  of  allowing  deductions  against 
Income  for  charitable  contributions  by  in- 
dividuals has  been  a  part  of  the  Income  tax 
law  since  1917  (now  I.R.C.  Section  170).  Es- 
tate tax  deductions  for  bequests  to  charity 
were  granted  In  1918  (IJi.C.  Section  2066). 
Gift  tax  deductions  have  been  allowed  since 
1932  (I.R.C.  Section  2522)  and  corporations 
have  been  allowed  to  take  a  deduction  since 
1935  (I.R.C.  Section  170).  "Federal  Tax  Sup- 
port of  Charities  and  Other  Exempt  Orga- 
nizations: The  Need  for  a  National  Policy." 
Lawrence  M.  Stone.  196B  So.  California  Tax 
Institute  33,  Note  15. 

Of  course,  there  are  those  who  argue  that 
there   should   be   no  deduction   whatsoever 
for  such  contributions  and  a  discussion  of 
that  topic  could   be  made  In  some  detail. 
Suffice  It  to  say  for  the  purposes  of  this  pa- 
per that  those  advocates,  until  now,  have 
been  unsuccessful  In  eliminating  the  chari- 
table contributions  deduction. 
M  I.R.C.  SecUon  170(e)  (1)  (A) . 
"  House  Report,  Part  1,  p.  55. 
"Mr.  Karl  Ruhue,  Chief  of  the  Appraisal 
Section  of  the  Income  Tax  Division  for  the 
International  Revenue  Service,  suggested  a 
set  of  broad  rules  for  determining  value  "par- 
ticularly for  literary  and  art  objects": 

(1)  A  clear  statement  of  the  premise  or 
concept  of  value  with  the  appraiser's  defini- 
tion of  that  value: 

(2)  A  notation  of  the  effectlon  valuation 
date; 

(3)  An  accurate  description  of  the  object. 
In  detail,  with  Its  history  or  provenance,  In- 
cluding record  of  sales,  exhibitions,  etc.; 

(4)  Proof  of  authentication; 

(5)  An  assessment  of  its  historical  value 
for  exhibition  purposes;  for  research  pur- 
poses, etc.; 

(6)  Fully  developed  and  detailed  basis 
upon  which  value  Is  placed : 

(a)  Sales  record  of  other  comparable  ma- 
terial of  like  kind  and  quality  at  or  near  the 
valuation  date; 

(b)  Factors  and  relevant  conditions  of  the 
existing  market  for  the  valuation  date. 

(7)  Complete  statement  of  the  appraiser's 
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particular  qualifications  for  determining  tha 
value  of  the  particular  property; 

(8)  In  the  case  of  paintings  or  art  ob- 
jects, a  photograph  by  a  competent  commer- 
cial photographer  to  show  the  object  at  Its 
most  revealing  and  artistic  advantage." 

'Valuation  for  Federal  Tax  Pxurposes," 
Karl  Ruhue,  Antique  Bookman,  November 
1968. 

'-*  For  a  fascinating  and  readable  account 
of  how  even  the  best  experts  In  the  art 
world  can  be  duped  by  a  clever  con  man  and 
his  associates,  a  book  dealing  with  the  ex- 
ploits of  Elmyr  de  Hory,  probably  the  great- 
est art  forger  of  all  time,  makes  Interesting 
reading.  It  Is  said  that  his  paintings,  had 
they  not  been  exposed,  would  have  a  current 
market  value  of  over  $60  million.  Fake,  Clif- 
ford  Irving,   McGraw  Hill,   New   York,   19C8. 

■ "  The  current  members  of  the  Panel  are : 

Dr.  Richard  P.  Brown,  Director.  Klmbell 
Foundation,  Fort  Forth,  Texas. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Buckley,  Director,  City 
Art    Museum,    St.    Louis,    Missouri. 

Mr.  Bartlett  M.  Hayes.  Director,  American 
Academy,  Rome,  Italy. 

Dr.  Sherman  E.  Lee,  Director,  Cleveland 
Museum  of  Art,  Clevelend,  Ohio. 

Mr.  William  S.  Lieberman.  Director.  Draw- 
ings and  Prints.  Ivluseum  of  Modern  Art,  New 
York,  New  York. 

Mr.  Anthony  M.  Clark,  Director,  Minnea- 
polis Institute  of  Arts.  Minneapolis,  Min- 
nesota. 

Dr.  Perry  B.  Colt,  Chief  Curator  (Ret.), 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Cunningham,  Director.  Art 
Institute   of   Chicago.   Chicago.   Illinois. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Donahue.  Director.  Los  An- 
geles County  Museum  of  Art,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

Mr.  Louis  Goldenberg,  Art  Dealer.  Wllden- 
steia  and  Co.,  New  York,  New  York. 

Dr.  George  H.  Hamilton.  Professor,  Wil- 
liams College,  WilUamstown,  Massachusetts. 

Professor  Charles  F.  Montgomery,  Univer- 
sity of  ISelaware,  Newark,  Delaware. 

Mr.  Frank  Perls,  Art  Dealer,  Perls  Gallery. 
Beverly  Hills,  California. 

Mrs.  Esther  W.  Robles,  Art  Dealer,  Esther 
Robles  Gallery,  Los  Angeles.  California. 

Mr.  Alexandre  P.  Rosenberg,  Art  Dealer, 
Paul  Rosenberg  &  Co.,  New  York,  New  York. 

Mr.  Theodore  Rousseau,  Vice  Director, 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  New  York, 
New  York. 

Dr.  MerrUl  C.  Rueppel.  Director,  Dallas 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Mr.  Eugene  V.  Thaw,  Art  Dealer,  E.  V. 
Thaw  Co.,  New  York,  New  York. 

Past  members  of  the  panel  have  been : 

Mr.  Edward  R.  Lubln,  Dealer,  E.  R.  Lubln, 
Inc.,  New  York,  New  York. 

Mr.  A.  Hyatt  Mayor,  President,  Hispanic 
Society  of  America,  New  York,  New  York. 

Mr.  Allan  McNab,  Art  Consultant,  La 
Point,  Wisconsin. 

Professor  Charles  Seymour.  Jr.,  Yale  Uni- 
versity, New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Gordon  Mackintosh  Smith,  Director, 
Albrlght-Knox  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  New 
York. 

"  Mr.  Ruhue's  remarks  at  note  68  supra, 
would  seem  to  Indicate  that  historical  value 
can  be  a  factor  In  the  determination  of  fair 
market  value. 

"For  Instance,  Is  the  "Intrinsic  value"  of 
an  object  of  any  use  in  determining  Its  fair 
market  value?  It  may  be  difficult  for  the 
Director  of  an  art  museum  to  speak  In  terms 
of  the  money  value  of  a  painting.  He  may 
use  such  terms  as  "Invaluable"  to  describe 
an  acquisition.  Perhaps  In  terms  of  adding 
to  the  gallery's  collection,  of  In  adding 
to  the  know  collection  of  paintings  of  a 
master  (as  where  a  previously  unknown 
painting  is  uncovered) ,  the  acquisition  Is,  in- 
deed, "Invaluable  to  the  art  world,  but  that 
factor  would  seem  to  have  little  bearing  on 
the  hard  reality  of  the  tax  law  which  de- 


mands some  money  value  be  placed  on  the 
object  at  Issue.  Also  see  note  68  supra,  and 
Revenue  Procedure  66-49,  Reprinted  from 
the  Internal  Revenue  Bulletin  196fr-48  of 
November  28,  1966,  which  states  at  Section 
2.02: 

"As  to  the  measure  of  proof  In  determin- 
ing the  fair  market  value,  all  factors  bearing 
on  value  are  relevant  including,  where  perti- 
nent, the  cost,  or  selling  price  of  the  item, 
sales  of  comparable  properties,  cost  of  repro- 
duction, opinion  evidence  and  appraisals. 
Fair  market  value  depends  on  value  in  the 
market  and  not  on  intrinsic  worth."  Query 
If  the  statement  above  is  not  Inherently  in- 
consistent. If  the  IRS  is  going  to  say  all 
factors  bearing  on  value  are  relevant,  how 
may  It  then.  In  the  same  breath,  say  intrinsic 
value  is  not.  The  IRS  may  recognize  its  own 
problem  Inasmuch  as  Revenue  Procedure 
66-49  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  define  the 
term  "Intrinsic  value." 

""  -IRS  Panel  to  Weigh  Claimed  Values  of 
Arts  Gifts,"  Murray  Seeger,  The  Washington 
Post,  March  4,  1969,  p.  D-6. 

"'  "IRS  Panel,"  Post. 

"  Although  the  panel  has  made  significant 
reductions  In  the  valuation  of  gifts  for  deduc- 
tion purposes.  It  does  not  make  advisory 
rulings.  This  would  sesm  to  be  In  line  with 
IRS  policy  in  this  field.  Mr.  Ruhue,  In  his 
article  in  the  Antique  Bookman,  supra,  note 
58  above,  puts  It  in  these  terms: 

"The  Service  will  not  approve  valuations 
in  advance  of  the  filing  of  a  tax  return  nor 
will  they  Imply  de  facto  recognition  to  an 
appraiser  or  appraisal  group  as  to  unques- 
tioned advance  acceptance  of  value  deter- 
minations." 

*  "IRS  Panel."  Post. 

"  "Literary  Papers  and  Tax  Contribution 
Deductions."  Speech  by  Karl  Ruhue,  Chief. 
Appraisal  Section.  Income  Tax  Division.  IRS. 
before  the  American  Society  of  Archivists. 
Madison.  Wisconsin.  October  1969. 

<^  Indeed  the  indications  are  that  they  al- 
ready have.  The  Appraisal  Division  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  informed  me  In  a 
telephone  conversation  that  a  meeting  had 
been  held  in  1970  with  representatives  of  the 
American  Library  Association  to  discuss  the 
possibility  of  a  panel  similar  to  the  Art  Ad- 
visory Panel  for  the  purpose  of  valuing 
pwipers,  manuscripts,  memoranda  and  collec- 
tions of  such  materials. 

*  However,  one  may  properly  ask  If  such  a 
panel  could  really  determine  values  based 
upon  the  fair  market  value  standard.  Per- 
haps a  purist  might  feel  their  valuations 
too  speculative  In  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
"market"  for  such  collections  Is  difficult  to 
determine  and  that,  as  a  result,  the  panel 
could  not  possibly  make  objective  determi- 
nations. But  Is  there  any  real  alternative 
that  would  be  more  equitable  to  both  the 
taxpayer  and  the  government? 

■"The  proposlas  are  1)  reinstatement  of 
the  prior  law.  an  approach  suggested  by  the 
Associated  Council  of  the  Arts  (See  "Art 
Agencies  Urge  Artists  Tax  Reform,"  a  press 
release  Issued  May  23,  1971  In  Washington, 
D.C.  by  the  Associated  Council  of  the  Arts); 

2)  reinstate  the  deduction  up  to  60%  of 
the  fair  market  value,  except  In  the  case  of 
certain  contributions  by  certain  public  of- 
ficials, (see  rem  aria  of  Senator  Frank  Church 
In  the  Congressional  Record,  vol.  117.  pt.  6. 
pp.  6314-6317.  on  Introduction  of  S.  1212); 

3)  reinstatement  of  the  full  deduction  and 
changing  the  Code  to  treat  this  type  of 
material  as  a  capital  asset  upon  sale  (See 
HJR.  843.  92nd  Congress.  First  Session,  In- 
troduced by  Representative  Edward  Koch  of 
New  York);  4)  reinstatement  of  a  percent- 
age deduction  based  on  fair  market  value 
but  tying  the  percentage  to  the  Income  of 
the  donor  on  a  sliding  scale  which  would 
reduce  the  percentage  deduction  allowed  as 
income  Increased. 

"  See  note  70  above. 


^^S.  1212,  92nd  Congress,  First  Session. 
Section  (3)  (B). 

"•■  See  note  17  above. 

'*The  most  benefit  to  the  creator-donor 
would  result  from  acceptance  of  H.R.  843.  Not 
only  would  the  creator  be  allowed  the  lull 
market  value  as  a  charitable  contribution, 
he  would  be  allowed  to  sell  his  creation  on 
the  market  and  pay  tax  on  the  proceeds  at 
capital  gains  as  opposed  to  ordinary  Income 
rates.  Query  whether  this  Is  wise.  Would  not 
allowing  the  creator-donor  the  advantage  of 
capital  gains  treatment  on  sale  accomplish 
Just  the  opposite  of  what  the  charitable  con- 
tribution envisions?  Would  it  not  mean  that 
his  economic  advantage  upon  sale  would  be 
far  greater  than  his  economic  benefit  from  a 
tax  deduction  for  a  contribution?  Would  not 
the  tendency  be  to  sell  rather  than  donate 
If  capital  gains  treatment  were  allowed  on 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale?  Indeed,  if  one  ac- 
cepts the  Idea  that  capital  gains  treatment 
was  designed  to  stimulate  Investment  In 
property,  would  not  allowing  the  treatment 
for  this  class  of  property  be  Inconsistent  with 
the  Intent  of  this  section  of  the  Code?  Is  not 
a  painting  created  by  an  artist  created  so  he 
can  realize  income  on  the  sale  of  a  clearly 
ordinary  nature  as  opposed  to  an  Investment 
In  a  property  which  may  be  later  sold  to  real- 
ize a  gain  of  a  capital  gains  nature? 

™  For  Instance,  under  this  approach  might 
It  not  be  argued  that  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress stUl  would  have  lost  the  Stravinsky 
collection?  Would  not  an  art  gallery  want  Its 
collection  rounded  out  by  the  addition  of  an 
Andred  Wyeth  painting  as  opposed  to  the 
first  attempts  of  an  unknown  artist  In  the 
low  Income  category?  Are  we  trying  to  add  to 
the  coUectlons  of  our  libraries,  museums  and 
similar  Institutions  or  grant  a  subsidy  via  the 
tax  code  to  low  Income  artists  and  writers? 

"  Query,  however,  If  the  treatment  reaUy  Is 
the  same.  For  Instance,  given  the  fact  that 
the  collector  donor's  property  is  subject  to 
capital  gains  taxation  rates  and  the  property 
of  the  creator-donor  Is  subject  to  ordinary 
Income  tax  rates,  can  It  not  be  argued  that 
the  net  impact  upon  tax  collections  Is  less 
when  giving  the  full  fair  market  deduction 
to  the  collector  donor  inasmuch  as  his  In- 
come from  the  property  would  only  have 
been  taxable  at  capital  gains  rates  whereas 
the  donor-creator  stands  to  gain  a  greater 
advantage  for,  if  his  property  were  to  be 
sold,  he  would  pay  at  ordinary  Income  tax 
rates. 

~IR.C.  Section  170(e). 

''  The  legislation  which  takes  this  approach, 
however,  is  S.  1212  and,  as  pointed  out  earlier. 
It  contains  a  provision  restricting  the  deduc- 
tion for  certain  public  officials.  It  is  certainly 
fair  to  ask  why  a  political  figure  or  public 
official,  whose  papers  may  be  of  the  very  na- 
ture which  libraries  and  museums  may  well 
desire  the  most  should  be  denied  the  same 
incentive  to  give  as  other  creator-donors. 
Put  another  way.  If  our  goal  Is  to  give  in- 
centives to  give  for  the  benefit  of  the  charita- 
ble institution.  Is  It  fair  to  deny  the  Incen- 
tive to  the  type  of  gift  which  they  may  be 
most  desirous  of  obtaining?  Another  fact  to 
consider,  however,  is  that  these  papers  have 
already  been  subsidized  once  by  the  tax- 
payer and  have  their  value  by  virtue  of  the 
creator's  public  office.  Is  It  fair  to  ask  the 
tax  structiu'e  once  again  to  subsidize  the 
material  created? 
"IJl.C.  Section  170(b)  (l)b(D). 


By  Mr.  CASE: 
S.  1368.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  use  for 
public  works  projects  of  any  lands  desig- 
nated for  use  for  parks,  for  recreational 
purposes,  or  for  the  preservation  of  Its 
natural  values  unless  such  lands  are  re- 
placed by  lands  of  like  kind.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 
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PARK  LAND  PROTECTION   AC  f 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ntroduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  designed 
to  insure  that  the  steady  advance  of 
ui'banization  In  this  country  does  not 
overrun  the  present  and  future  needs  for 
parks,  recreational  areas,  wildli  e  refuges 
and  other  open  space. 

Titled  "The  Park  Land  I  roteclion 
Act,"  my  bill  will  require  reilacement 
of  any  land  that  had  been  ased  ;or  recre- 
ational purposes  or  the  protect  ion  of  its 
natural  values  if  it  is  diverted  to  use  in 
connection  with  a  public  worl  s  project 
that  involves  Federal  financ  ng.  This 
means,  as  my  bill  says,  replacjment  by 
land  'comparable  in  value,  qiality  and 
quantity." 

Current  law  prohibits  the  ;aking  of 
parks,  wildlife  refuges  and  lecreation 
areas  for  highways  unless  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  finds  there  is  no  feasi- 
ble and  prudent  alternative  t)  the  use 
of  such  land  for  a  road.  Bui  there  is 
nothing  in  the  law  to  requin  replace- 
ment of  the  land  if  the  Secre  ary  finds 
there  is  no  alternative  to  usin?  it  for  a 
road. 

My  bill  fUls  this  gap,  not  only  in  regard 
to  highways  but  to  all  public  wi  ;rks  proj- 
ects using  Federal  funds. 

The  "replacement  in  kind"  piovision  of 
my  bill  would  apply  both  where  a  Federal 
agency  seeks  to  utilize  lands  u  ider  Fed- 
eral control  and  where  the  Fee  eral  Gov- 
ernment assists  the  States,  or  tl  eir  poUti- 
cal  subdivisions,  in  financing  projects 
which  involve  the  use  of  parks  or  open 
spaces  under  State  or  local  ju  risdiction. 
In  addition,  it  would  require  hat  offers 
of  replacement  must  be  made  t(  the  own- 
ers of  private  land  that  is  bein  j  ured  for 
park  or  scenic  purposes,  for  wil(  llife  sanc- 
tuaries, or  for  protection  of  is  natural 
values. 

Should  controversy  arise  ove  r  whether 
the  replacement  lands  are  of  like  kind, 
the  dispute  would  be  submi  ted  to  a 
•Park  and  Recreational  Replacement 
Lands  Review  Commission "  which 
would  be  established  by  my  bill.  This 
Commission  would  be  composnd  of  nine 
members  appointed  by  the  President — 
four  from  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Goverrmient  and  five  i  trivate  in- 
dividuals with  recognized  com  letence  In 
real  estate  or  conservation  ma  tters. 

Several  years  ago,  when  I  llrst  intro- 
duced the  original  version  of  my  Park 
Land  Protection  Act.  I  devot  id  a  large 
portion  of  my  remarks  to  poin  ing  up  the 
need  to  protect  land  to  meet  tl  e  Nation's 
recreational  needs.  Since  ther .  I  believe 
this  need  has  become  self-e^ident  and 
accepted  by  the  vast  majority 

Many  examples  of  the  need  'or  the  bill 
could  be  cited  but  one  shoulc  suffice  at 
this  time. 

East  Brur^swick.  N.J.,  recent  ly  dropped 
plans  to  develop  a  new  park  i  lespite  the 
fact  that  there  was  $119,550  in  Federal 
and  State  funds  available  for  icquisition 
of  the  65-acre  tract. 

One  of  the  reasons  cited  f o  ■  failure  to 
take  the  opportunity  to  develc  p  the  park 
was  that  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  proposed  a  dam  project  i  learby  and 
the  park  land  may  be  flooced  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  project,  e'  'en  though 
that  project  is  at  least  10  yea  s  away. 


If  there  had  been  assurance  that  the 
park  land  would  have  to  be  replaced  if 
its  use  was  destroyed  by  the  dam  proj- 
ect, the  decision  might  have  been  differ- 
ent. 

What  still  is  needed  Is  a  legal  mechan- 
ism to  provide  this  protection.  This  is 
the  purpose  of  my  bill. 

It  will  say  simply  that  our  national 
store  of  recreational  land  and  open 
space  must  be  preserved  and  that  any 
land  that  is  used  for  any  public  works 
project  must  be  replaced  by  land  "com- 
parable in  value,  quantity  and  quality." 

In  my  view,  this  is  a  step  that  is  over- 
due. 

It  is  a  step  that  would  complement  any 
action  Congress  may  take  this  year  on 
land  use  planning. 

Obviously,  the  best  land  use  plans  can 
be  upset  by  unforeseen  demands  for  land 
for  public  works  projects.  But  there  must 
be  some  assurance  that  these  demands 
are  not  met  at  the  expense  of  meeting 
the  need  for  recreational  and  open  space 
areas.  Our  store  of  these  lands  must  not 
be  depleted  to  meet  the  need  for  public 
works  projects. 

Therefore.  I  believe  my  bill  should  be 
considered  in  connection  with  land  use 
plannin?  legislation  and  I  urge  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee for  that  purpose. 


By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Buckley  ) : 

S.  1369.  A  bill  to  reestablish  and  extend 
the  program  whereby  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes  may  be  made  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain real  property  transferred  by  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  and  its 
subsidiaries  to  other  Government  depart- 
ments. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Buckley)  and  myself,  I  introduce 
a  bill  concerning  the  transfer  of  real 
property  having  a  taxable  status  from 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
or  any  of  its  subsidiaries  to  another  Gov- 
enunent  department. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of 
former  RFC  plants  in  inventory,  together 
with  the  bill  Itself,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  and 
bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Former  RFC  Plants  in  Inventory  » 

Air  Force  Plant  No.  43.  Stratford,  Con- 
necticut. 

Air  Force  Plant  No.  13,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Air  Force  Plant  No.  60.  Halethrope,  Mary- 
land. 

Air  Force  Plant  No.  28,  Everett,  Massa- 
chusdts 

Air  Force  Plant  No.  63,  Grafton,  Massa- 
chiisctts.' 

Air  Force  Plant  No.  29,  West  Lynn,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Air  Force  Plant  No.  59,  Johnson  City.  New 
York.' 

Air  Force  Plant  No.  36,  Evandale.  Ohio. 

Air  Force  Plant  No.  27,  Toledo,  Ohlo.» 

Burlington  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Bur- 
lington, New  Jersey. 

Tarheel  Army  Missile  Plant.  Burlington. 
North  Carolina. 

Rlverbank  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Stan- 
islaus County,  California. 

Gateway  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri. 


Saginaw  Army  Aircraft  Plant,  Saginaw, 
Texas. 

Remington  Rand  Plant,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
sota. 

Naval  Weapons  Industrial  Reserve  Plant, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Naval  Weapons  Industrial  Reserve  Plant 
(LTV) ,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Naval  Air  Turbine  Test  Station,  Trenton, 
New  Jersey. 

GSA  Administration  Building  (FOB),  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri  (GSA  Inventory) . 

Mergenthaler  Building  (FOB),  New  York, 
New  York  (GSA  Inventory) . 

National  Lead  Company  (Portion),  Ta- 
hawus.  New  York  (GSA  Inventory) .  =  ^ 

FOOTNOTES 

» All  properties  originally  In  DoD  inventory 
unless  otherwise  noted.  Of  the  properties  in 
GSA  inventory,  the  two  designated  "FOB" 
have  been  converted  from  Industrial  use  to 
Federal  office  building  \ise. 

2  Designates  buildings  reported  excess  to 
GSA  and  currently  under  disposal  action. 

'  Agreement  reached  with  National  Lead 
Co.  for  sale  of  this  property  and  an  explana- 
tory statement  outlining  proposed  sale  has 
been  submitted  to  Congressional  Committees 
on  Government  Operations.  At  the  request  of 
the  Senate  Committee,  GSA  is  deferring  the 
sale  indefinitely.  Deferral  requested  because 
of  environmental  concern  expressed  by  State 
of  New  York. 

S.  1369 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  recognizes  the  transfer  of  real 
property  having  a  taxable  status  from  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  or  any 
of  Its  subsidiaries  to  another  Government 
department  has  often  operated  to  remove 
such  property  from  the  tax  rolls  of  States 
and  local  taxing  authorities,  thereby  creat- 
ing an  undue  and  unexpected  burden  upon 
such  States  and  local  taxing  authorities,  and 
causing  disruption  of  their  operations.  It  la 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  furnish  temporary 
measures  of  relief  for  such  States  and  local 
taxing  authorities  by  providing  that  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes  shall  be  made  wfth 
respect  to  real  property  so  transferred  on  or 
after  January  1. 1946. 

Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  term  "real  property"  means  (1) 
any  Interest  In  land,  and  (2)  any  Improve- 
ment made  thereon  prior  to  any  transfer 
thereof  occurring  on  or  after  Januaury  1, 
1946,  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration to  any  other  Government  depart- 
ment, if  for  the  purpose  of  taxation  such 
Interest  or  improvement  Is  characterized  as 
real  property  under  the  applicable  law  of  the 
State  In  which  such  land  Is  located. 

(c)  The  term  "local  taxing  authority" 
means  any  county  or  municipality,  and  any 
subdivision  of  any  State,  county,  or  munic- 
ipality, which  Is  authorized  by  law  to  levy 
and  collect  taxes  upon  real  property. 

(d)  The  terms  "real  property  tax"  and 
"real  property  taxes"  do  not  Include  any 
special  assessment  levied  upon  real  prop- 
erty after  the  date  of  a  transfer  of  such 
real  property  occurring  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1946.  from  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  to  any  other  Government 
department. 

(e)  The  term  "Government  department" 
means  any  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States,  except  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

(f)  The  term  "transfer"  means — 

(1)  a  transfer  of  custody  and  control  of. 
or  accountability  for  the  care  and  handling 
of,  any  real  property,  or 

(2)  a  transfer  of  legal  title  to  any  real 
property. 


(g)  Tl^e  term  "Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation"  includes  all  subsidiaries  of  the 
Reconstruction    Finance    Corporation. 

Sec.  3.  Where  real  property  has  been  trans- 
ferred on  or  after  January  1,  1946,  from 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to 
any  Government  department,  and  the  title 
to  such  real  property  has  been  held  by  the 
United  States  continuously  since  such  trans- 
fer, then  on  each  date  occurring  on  or  after 
January  1.  1971,  and  prior  to  January  1, 
1975,  on  which  real  property  taxes  levied  by 
any  State  or  local  taxing  authority  with  re- 
spect to  any  period  become  due,  the  Govern- 
ment department  which  has  custoday  and 
control  of  such  real  property  shall  pay  to  the 
appropriate  State  and  local  taxing  authorities 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  real 
property  tax  which  would  be  payable  to  each 
such  State  or  local  taxing  authority  on  such 
date  If  legal  title  to  such  real  property  has 
been  held  by  a  private  citizen  on  such  date 
and  during  all  periods  to  which  such  date 
relates. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  failure  of  any  Government 
department  to  make,  or  to  make  timely  pay- 
ment of,  any  pajTnent  authorized  by  section 
3  of  this  Act  shall  not  subject — 

(1)  any  Government  department,  or  any 
person  who  Is  a  subsequent  purchaser  of  any 
real  property  from  any  Government  depart- 
ment, to  the  payment  of  any  penalty  or 
penalty  Interest,  or  to  any  payment  In  lieu 
of  any  penalty  or  penalty  Interest;  or 

(2)  any  real  estate  or  other  property  or 
property  right  to  any  lien,  attachment,  fore- 
closure, garnishment,  or  other  legal  pro- 
ceding. 

(b)  No  payment  shall  be  made  under  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  any  real 
property  of  any  of  the  following  categories: 

(1)  Real  property  taxable  by  any  State 
or  local  taxing  authority  under  any  provision 
of  law,  or  with  respect  to  which  any  payment 
In  lieu  of  taxes  is  payable  under  any  other 
provision  of  law. 

(2)  Real  property  used  or  held  primarily 
for  any  purpose  for  which  real  property 
owned  by  any  private  citizen  would  be  exempt 
from  real  property  tax  under  the  constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  the  State  In  which  the  prop- 
erty is  situated. 

(3)  Real  property  used  or  held  primarily 
for  the  rendition  of  service  to  or  on  behalf 
of  the  local  public.  Including  (but  not  lim- 
ited to)  the  following  categories  of  real 
property;  courthouses;  post  offices  and  other 
property  used  for  purposes  incidental  to 
postal  operations;  and  federally  owned  air- 
ports maintained  and  operated  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration. 

(4)  Office  buildings  and  facilities  which 
are  an  Integral  part  of.  or  are  used  for  pur- 
poses incidental  to  the  use  made  of.  any 
properties  described  In  paragraph  (1),  (2), 
or  (3)  of  this  subsection. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
establish  any  liability  of  any  Government  de- 
partment for  the  payment  of  any  payment  in 
lieu  of  taxes  with  respect  to  any  real  property 
for  any  period  before  January  1.  1971.  or 
after  December  31. 1974. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1971. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    363 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stafford,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  fMr.  Httm- 
PHRSY)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
368.  the  Uniformed  Services  Special  Pay 
Act  of  1973. 

S.    471 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the 
Senator   from   Iowa    (Mr.   Clark)    was 


added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  471,  a  bill  to 
encourage  State  and  local  governments 
to  reform  their  real  property  tax  sys- 
tems so  as  to  decrease  the  real  property 
tax  burden  of  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come individuals  who  have  attained  age 
65. 

S.    S48 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
548,  a  bill  to  provide  price  support  for 
milk  at  not  less  than  85  per  centum  of 
the  parity  price  therefor. 

S.   631 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  631,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  coverage  of  certain  drugs 
under  part  A  of  the  health  insurance 
program  established  by  title  XVin  of 
such  act. 

8.   632 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  632,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  in- 
crease the  amoimt  which  individuals  may 
earn  without  suffering  deductions  from 
benefits  on  account  of  excess  earnings, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    633 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  was  add- 
ed as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  633,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  make 
grants  for  the  conduct  of  older  Ameri- 
cans home-repair  projects,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.   874 

At  the  request  o2  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  874,  the 
Gifted  and  Talented  Childi-en's  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act. 

S.   993 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GroVERN),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Hathaway)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire),  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  993,  authorizing  the  is- 
suance of  right-of-way  pei'mits  in  the 
State  of  Alaska  for  certain  purposes. 

S.    1007 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  , 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett), 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole), 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1007,  to  provide  for  increased  foreign 
commerce  involving  small  businesses. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
18— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  EXPRESSING 
OPPOSITION  TO  CERTAIN  MEAS- 
URES  FOR  THE  CURTAILMENT  OP 
BENEFITS  UNDER  THE  MEDICARE 
AND  MEDICAID  PROGRAMS 

(Referred     to     the     Committee     on 
Finance.) 


SENATE   MAJORITY   OPPOSES  MEDICARE,   MEDICAID 
CUTS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  act  on  behalf  of  a  bipartisan 
majority  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate— in  Introducing  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution rejecting  cuts  in  medicare  and 
medicaid  benefits  proposed  in  the  budget 
submitted  by  the  President  last  Janu- 
ary 29. 

The  President  has  said  that  he  will 
submit  legislation  to  Congress  making 
the  following  changes  in  medicare  and 
medicaid  programs: 

Increase  the  charge  to  patients  for  the 
first  day  of  hospitalization  from  $72  to 
the  full  hospital  charge. 

Require  the  patient  to  pay  10  percent 
of  actual  hospital  costs  between  the  first 
and  61st  days — now  free  under  medicare. 

Require  those  covered  under  part  B  of 
medicare  to  pay  the  first  $85  of  bills  for 
physicians'  services — instead  of  the  first 
$60 — and  25  percent  of  everything  above 
that — instead  of  20  percent. 

Eliminate  "low  priority"  medicaid 
services — including  dental  care  for 
adults. 

Under  the  present  law,  older  Ameri- 
cans covered  by  medicare  are  assured 
that  a  stay  In  the  hospital — even  one 
as  long  as  60  days — will  cost  them  no 
more  than  $72.  But  under  the  adminis- 
tration proposals  a  3-week  stay  would 
cost  a  minimum  of  $200,  and  a  stay  of 
60  days  a  minimum  of  $500.  These  fig- 
ures are  based  on  the  1972  average  daily 
hospital  senice  charge  of  $70  a  day.  But 
in  many  States — such  as  my  owti  State 
of  Minnesota,  where  daily  hospital 
charges  may  run  as  high  as  $500 — the 
budget  proposals  would  place  an  even 
greater  and  absolutely  intolerable  burden 
on  medicare  patients. 

We  all  agree  on  the  need  for  economy. 
But  we  can  spare  this  additional  burden 
on  those  least  able  to  pay.  There  is 
enough  fat  in  the  budget — in  Pentagon 
waste,  in  extravagant  space  programs,  in 
continued  special  tax  benefits  for  pow- 
erful interests — to  make  up  the  differ- 
ence many  times  over. 

With  a  majority  of  the  Senate  on  rec- 
ord against  the  administration's  pro- 
posed cutbacks,  23  million  older  Ameri- 
cans will  not  have  to  spend  weeks  and 
months  waiting  in  fear  to  see  what  Con- 
gress will  do  with  these  proposals — which 
would  increase  their  out-of-pocket  costs 
for  health  care  by  over  $1  billion  in  1974. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion may  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  together  with  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle by  Jonathnn  Spivak  from  last  Fri- 
day's Wall  Street  Journal  discussing  the 
administration's  medicare  proposals. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  and  article  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  18 
Whereas,  in  the  National  Budget  proposed 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  the 
amount  of  expenditures  allocated  for  the 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs  for  such 
year  is  predicated  upon  the  enactment  Into 
law  of  amendments  to  titles  XVm  and  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  which  would  have 
the  effect  of — 
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(1)  Increasing  the  amount  of 
tlble,  which  Is  applicable  (under 
such  title  XViri)    with  respect  to 
day  of  Inpatient  hospital  service! 
by  a  patient,  to  an  amount  equal 
erage   per  diem   cost   of   Inpatlen 
services: 

(2)  Imposing  a  coinsurance  amcjunt 
respect  to  Inpatient  hospital  sen? 
part  A  of  such  title  XVIII)    recefv 
the  first  day  a  patient  receives 
and  prior  to  the  61  st  day  he  reccl 
services,  equal  to  10  per  centum  of 
costs  Imposed  for  such  services; 

(3)  reducing  coverage  for  physlc^ns 
ices  (under  part  B  of  such  title 
increasing  the  deductible  applicable 
from  S60  to  $85.  and  by  Increasln  ; 
tlent's  share   of   such   costs,   abov< 
ductlble.    from   20    per   centum 
centum;  and 

(4)  eliminating    (under  such 
Federal  financial  participation  w 
to   costs,    incurred   under  a   State 
proved  under  such  title,  attributaljle 
provision  of  certain  low-prlorlty 
eluding  dental  care)   to  adults: 
fore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  Hov^p 
resentativea  concurring) ,  That  it  is 
of  the  Congress  that  no  such 
be  enacted. 
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Shouu)  Old  Polks  Pat  More  for 
Would  That  CtniB  the  Misuse  of 
(By  Jonathan  Splvak) 

Washington.  Mary  W.,  75  years 
tered  Washington  Hospital  Center 
November  with  diabetes  and  cancel, 
her   seven-day   stay   cost   $903.35, 
only  $72:  medicare  took  care  of 

But,  under  a  Nixon  admlnl 
posal  she  would  have  to  pay 
as  much,  or  $152.13,  for  the  same 

That  is  a  fair  sample  of  the 
cents  effect  of  one  of  President 
hotly    disputed    economy 
proposes  the  elderly  foot  more  of 
bills   while   the   government   pay 
biggest  change;   Starting  next 
aged  would  have  to  pay  10%  of  ._ 
tal  bills.  Their  contributions  now 
less  than  that.  And  though  a  few 
beneficiaries  would  gain  by  the  chaL 
would  find  their  pocketboolc  burden 

Against  these  presidential  Inte 
elderly  and   their  liberal  friends 
ington  are  employing  strong  langi 
age    cutbacks    proposed    for    the 
health  insurance  program  .  .  .  r_ 
shameful   repudiation  of  a  pledge 
older  Americans  by  the  President, 
Nelson  Crulkshank.  70,  president  ol 
tional  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

But  Nixon  spokesmen,  denying 
of  promise,  are  pouring  forth  soc 
surances.  Caspar  Weinberger,  Healtl 
tlon  and  Welfare  Secretary,  says: 
that  the  medicare  reforms 
financial  hardship  on  the  progran  i 
flclarles." 

EMOTIONAL    DEBATE 

In  the  Often  emotional  debate,  , 
nomlc  Issues  are  being  thrashed  out 
ministration,  backed  by 
servatlves.  believes  the  rapid  e--_„ 
medicare  costs  muBt  be  halted.  The 
changes  would  mean  a  cut  of  10  . 
an  estimated  $1.3  blinon  annually  at 
and  much  more  later  on. 

The  advocates  of  the  cutback 
that    the    tlghtenlng-up     would 
wasteful  use  of  health  services 
clans  more  cost-conscious  and  tie 
patients'  payments  closer  to  the 
of  care. 

"It  seems  clear  that  someone 
«lon  or  even  Social  Security  Income 
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deduc-     should  pay  a  small  percentage  of  his  Income 

jart  A  of     if  he  is  going  to  stay  in  a  hospital  bed  that 

the  first     is  going  to  cost  other  people  as  much  as  $50 

received     to    $100    a   day,"    Insists   Nixon    aide   John 

the  av-     Ehrllchman. 

hospital         Critics  complain  that  the  changes  would 

impose  a  financial  burden  on  the  aged,  pre- 

wlth     vent  them  from  getting  necessary  medical 

(under     care,  produce  a  medicare  fund  surplus  wlth- 

ed  after     out  passing  the  savings  along  to  taxpaylng 

services     workers  and  do  nothing  to  solve  the  problem 

ves  such     of  rising  medical  costs.  One  Democrat,  Sen. 

1  he  actual     Edmund    Muskle    of    Maine,    even    suggests 

"this  plan  could  In  fact  Increase  costs  for 

serv-     all  concerned — the  elderly,  the  government 

^VIII)   by      and  the  health  Industry. 

thereto         The  critics  do  concede  one  point:  Charges 
the  pa-      paid  by  patients  wovild  be  more  closely  re- 
the  de-      lated  to  actual  hospital  costs.  Currently  the 
25   per      ag^d  must  pay  the  national  average  cost  for 
their  first  day  of  hospital  care,  regardless  of 
what  the  hopsital  charges  and  what  the  Ill- 
ness is.  They,  then  get  59  days  of  free  hos- 
pitalization. For  the  30  days  following  they 
pay  25%  of  the  average  dally  cost  and  for  the 
60  days  following  that  they  pay  50%.  This  ar- 
rangement plainly  puts  a  burden  on  patients 
who  are  more  seriously  111  and  stay  In  the 
hospital   longer,    and    it   Ignores   wide   cost 
variation   among   Individual   institutions   In 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

Instead,  the  administration  approach 
would  have  patients  pay  the  actual  charges 
for  the  first  day  of  care.  These  range  from 
$15  in  small  hospitals  to  $100  in  big-city  In- 
stitutions. The  national  average  Is  $72  a 
day.  After  the  first  day,  patients  would  pay 
10%  of  all  hospital  charges. 

Some  patients,  particularly  the  1%  hospi- 
talized for  more  than  60  days,  would  have 
money  by  the  change.  But  most  patients 
would  pay  more  than  at  present,  since  the 
average  hospital  stay  for  medicare  benefi- 
ciaries is  only  about  12  days.  Secretary  Wein- 
berger concedes  that  the  patient's  payment 
for  the  average  stay  would  rise  to  $189  from 
$84. 

Other  burdens  for  medicare  beneficiaries 
would  also  rise.  Under  the  program's  sepa- 
rate coverage  of  doctor  bills,  patients  would 
have  to  pay  a  higher  "deductible"  amount 
before  the  government  would  start  shelling 
out.  These  payments  would  increase  in  the 
future  by  the  same  percentage  that  Social 
Security  benefits  rose. 

COtTNTINO    ON    MEDICARE 

The  savings  resulting  from  the  proposed 
changes  would  permit  a  reduction  of  67c  to 
7%  In  the  payroll  tax  that  finances  medi- 
care and  would  allow  a  cut  of  30  cents  from 
the  $6.30  monthly  premium  for  doctor-bill 
coverage.  But  the  administration  Isn't  pro- 
posing such  adjustment.  Instead.  It  Is 
counting  on  the  medicare  cutbacks  to  help 
reduce  the  budget  deficit. 

Nixon  men  argue,  moreover,  that  reduc- 
ing medicare  outlays  would  allow  them  to 
maintain  spending  for  other  health  pro- 
grams. But  Congress  likes  to  look  on  medicare 
and  Social  Security  as  a  separate  compart- 
ment of  the  budget  and  oalance  the  tax  reve- 
nue taken  in  and  the  benefits  handed  out. 

Beyond  that.  Congress  simply  doesn't  like 
the  notion  of  curtailing  basic  benefits  that  so 
many  voters  count  on.  And  this  is  one  Nixon 
economy  plan  that  would  clearly  require 
legislation  to  enact.  Last  year  a  much  milder 
proposal  to  Increase  patients'  hospital  pay- 
ments came  to  grief  in  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  This  year's  tougher  plan  seems 
sure  to  meet  even  stlffer  resistance,  as  Sec- 
retary Weinberger's  stalwarts  themselves 
concede.  "There's  a  one-ln-twenty  chance  to 
get  the  legislation,"  one  HEW  official  says. 

The    clashing    assessments    cf    the    Nitron 

proposal  spring  partly  from  confiictlrg  views 

of    medicare    priorities.    To    those    who    see 

with  a  pen-      lowering  of  financial  barriers  to  medical  care 

can  and      as  the  overriding  aim.  any  increase  in  pay- 
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ments  to  the  elderly  Is  a  step  backward.  Cer- 
tainly when  medicare  was  adopted  In  1965, 
Congress  was  more  Intent  on  increasing  the 
aged's  access  to  health  care  than  on  holding 
down  the  cost. 

"The  whole  principle  of  medicare  was  that 
the  elderly  weren't  getting  the  care  they  need 
because  they  couldn't  afford  to  pay  for  It."  In- 
sists Bert  Seldman.  Social  Security  director 
for  the  AFLr-CIO. 

To  those  more  concerned  about  costs,  the 
view  Is  different.  Since  1965  the  price  of 
medical  care  has  skyrocketed,  and  the  govern- 
ment has  already  Imposed  limits  on  physi- 
cians' fees  and  the  length  of  hospital  stays 
it  will  pay  for.  The  proportion  of  the  aged's 
total  health  expense  covered  by  medicare  has 
fallen  to  42%  from  a  peak  of  45%  In  1969. 
And  by  some  estimates,  the  new  Nixon  plan 
would  reduce  the  share  to  35%. 

Those  eying  medicare  costs  look  also  at  the 
elderly's  Income  and  find  It  has  risen  sharply. 
Since  1965  Social  Security  benefits  have  In- 
creased 70 7o.  The  administration  argues  this 
rise  should  permit  an  Increase  of  70%,  to  $35 
from  $50.  in  the  payment  that  a  patient  must 
make  for  doctor  bills  before  the  government 
pays.  Thus,  the  aged  wouldn't  be  any  worse 
off  financially  under  this  part  of  the  program 
than  when  It  started  In  1966.  the  economizers 
reason. 

The  proposed  increase  In  patients'  pay- 
ments for  hospital  care  Is  defended  on  the 
broad  ground  of  promoting  economy  and  effi- 
ciency In  health  care.  Proponents  contend 
that  making  patients  share  In  the  cost  would 
deter  needless  treatment  and  Increase  price 
competition  In  the  medical  marketplace. 

STOP-AND-LOOK  ATTITtrDE 

Imposing  a  10%  patient  payment  for  hospi- 
tal care  would  act  as  "a  reminder  that  these 
resources  aren't  free,  and  for  a  fair  fraction 
of  the  aged  it's  probably  a  meaningful  enough 
amount,"  Martin  Feldsteln.  a  Harvard  econo- 
mist, says. 

"It  achieves  a  stop-and-look  attitude:  Do  I 
need  to  be  In  the  hospital  an  extra  day?  Do  I 
need  this  test?"  argues  Peter  Fox.  a  HEW 
health  expert. 

Mr.  Fox  and  colleagues  contend  that  pa- 
tients facing  larger  bills  would  seek  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  lower-priced  hospitals,  to  avoid 
costly  tests  and  to  shorten  lengthy  hospital 
stays.  Admittedly  the  decisions  are  made  by 
doctors,  but  proponents  reason  that  patient 
pressure  would  make  the  medical  men  more 
cost-conscious  and  would  minimize  Inter- 
vention by  Washington.  "My  personal  prefer- 
ence is  to  let  doctors  and  patients  make  the 
decision,  not  the  federal  government,"  says 
Stuart  Altman,  a  deputy  assistant  secretary 
at  HEW. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Increasing  charges 
to  patients  decreases  their  use  of  medical 
care.  When  a  25%  patient  payment  was  Im- 
posed by  a  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  medical  cUnlc, 
use  by  Stanford  University  employes  covered 
by  a  university  health  plan  dropped  24%. 
Studies  of  other  health  plans  show  similar 
effects.  "If  you  put  in  a  big  enough  financial 
barrier,  you  will  have  a  diminution  in  use." 
concludes  Howard  West,  director  of  the  Social 
Security  administration's  division  of  health 
Insurance  studies. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  essential  or  nonessential  medical 
services  are  cut  back  in  such  cases.  Statistics 
are  sparse  and  subject  to  differing  Inter- 
pretations. Moreover,  there  isn't  any  agree- 
ment on  what  Is  a  proper  amount  of  care  for 
the  aged  or  any  other  population  group. 
Medicare  enthusiasts  tend  to  measure  prog- 
ress in  dollars  spent,  but  dollar  amounts  can't 
exDress  the  quality  of  care. 

When  medicare  began  paying  the  bills  for 
th?  <»lderly,  their  u.=e  of  health  services 
Jumped  25%.  At  the  same  time,  use  of  health 
seri'l'^es  by  younger  neople  fell,  presumably 
because    medKal-care    costs    were    vaulting. 
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But  since  1969,  hospitalization  rates  for  the 
elderly  have  declined,  the  average  length  of 
stay  has  dropped  sharply  under  pressure  from 
medicare  managers.  "I  don't  see  any  evi- 
dence there  Is  overutlllzation  or  underutUlza- 
tlon  now,"  says  Herman  Somers,  a  Princeton 
University  health  Insurance  specialist. 

The  idea  of  making  the  medical  market- 
place more  responsive  to  price  competition  Is 
appealing,  but  skeptics  detect  several  draw- 
backs. How  hard-headed  can  a  worried,  im- 
poverished and  medically  unsophisticated  pa- 
tient be?  Does  a  sick  person  want  his  doctor 
to  skimp  on  the  costs  of  his  medical  care? 

Moreover,  there  are  many  of  the  aged  who 
can  hardly  become  more  cost-conscious  be- 
cause of  the  administration's  proposal.  Some 
are  so  poor  that  medical-welfare  programs 
take  care  of  any  payments  they  incur  that 
medicare  doesn't  cover.  Others  are  wealthy 
enough  to  buy  supplementary  private  insur- 
ance to  fill  medicare's  gaps.  The  existence  of 
these  groups  weakens  the  case  for  the  cut- 
backs. 

The  underlying  question  of  how  much  indi- 
vidual patients  should  pay  for  their  health 
care  is  an  issue  sure  to  arise  In  any  future 
broad  national  health  Insurance  program. 
Congress  Is  already  considering  possibilities 
that  range  in  generosity  from  an  AFL-CIO 
proposal  for  paying  the  fiill  cost  of  most  care 
to  an  American  Medical  Association  plan  for 
providing  limited  financial  help  to  low-In- 
come patients.  The  medicare  outcome  will 
show  which  way  politics  points. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP 
STATE— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.    55 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  for  myself 
and  Senators  Case.  Magnuson,  and 
MusKiE,  I  send  to  the  desk  for  appropri- 
ate referral  an  amendment  to  S.  1248, 
the  State  Department  authorization  bill, 
to  create  the  Bureau  of  International 
Environmental  Affairs  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

The  bureau  would  be  headed  by  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and  would 
combine  the  responsibilities  and  re- 
sources of  the  ofiBce  of  the  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  for  Fisheries, 
Wildlife,  and  Ocean  Affairs  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Environmental  Affairs  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  International  Scientlflc  and 
Technological  Afifairs. 

The  functions  of  the  Bureau  would  be 
as  follows: 

First.  To  formulate  and  Implement 
policies  and  proposals  for  International 
environmental  programs,  Including  of 
course,  fisheries,  wildlife,  and  ocean  af- 
fairs; 

Second.  To  advise  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  consideration  of  environ- 
mental factors  In  the  formulation  of  for- 
eign policy; 

Third.  To  represent  the  Department  In 
International  negotiations  In  the  area  of 
environmental  affairs; 

Fourth.  To  seek  advice  from  and  pro- 
vide guidance  to  domestic  environmental 
Interests  on  activities  affecting  interna- 
tional relatons;  and 

Fifth.  To  Insure  effective  coordination 
of  policy  responsibilities  between  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment in  the  field  of  international  en- 
vironmental affairs. 

In  order  that  the  bureau  might  be  cre- 
ated without  displacing  other  unrelated 
offices  within  the  Department,  I  have 
recommended  a  slight  increase  in  fimds 
for  the  "administration  of  foreign  af- 
fairs" as  requested  in  the  authorization. 
Such  an  increase  should  provide  the 
necessary  salary  for  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, as  well  as  adequate  funds  for  In- 
creasing the  expertise  of  the  Department 
in  the  area  of  international  environmen- 
tal affairs. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  this  recommen- 
dation after  having  served  on  the  ofiQcial 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  1972  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  the  Human  Envi- 
ronment, and  before  that  as  Chairman  of 
the  Secretary  of  State's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Conference. 

The  U.S.  contribution  to  that  historic 
effort  was  second  to  none,  but  throughout 
my  tenure  as  chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Committee,  I  repeatedly  recognized  the 
need  for  better  coordination  and  cooper- 
ation, not  only  within  the  Department  of 
State,  but  within  the  executive  branch  as 
a  whole.  Moreover,  it  is  my  judgment 
that  U.S.  participation  in  future  Inter- 
national environmental  endeavors  can 
only  be  enhanced  by  coordinating  and 
elevating  these  respective  oflBces  within 
the  Department  of  State. 

The  conference  held  in  Stockholm  last 
summer  was  only  a  beginning,  and  much 
work  remains  to  be  done  if  we  are  to 
succeed  in  preserving  and  protecting  the 
human  environment  we  all  must  share. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  recommend 
the  creation  of  this  bureau. 

Also  essential  to  the  success  of  environ- 
mental efforts  is  a  better  awareness  of 
the  problems  which  confront  the  nations 
of  the  world.  Accordingly  I  have  listed 
as  one  of  the  functions  of  the  bureau,  to 
seek  advice  from  and  provide  guidance 
to  domestic  environmental  interests  on 
activities  affecting  international  rela- 
tions." The  Intent  of  that  statement  is  to 
prompt  the  Department  of  State  to  hon- 
or a  commitment  Secretary  Rogers  made 
in  his  letter  to  the  Advisory  Committee 
upon  receipt  of  our  final  report.  That 
commitment  was  to  consider  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  "mechanism  for  continu- 
ing consultation  in  this  area  between  the 
Government  and  the  public."  Since  I 
have  received  no  further  notice  of  the 
Department's  action  in  this  regard,  I  feel 
compelled  to  remind  them  of  the  Secre- 
tary's letter  and  to  urge  that  the  bureau 
to  be  established  by  this  amendment  set, 
as  one  of  its  goals,  broader  consultation 
with  members  of  the  interested  public. 

If  such  consultation  is  carried  out  and 
the  other  steps  recommended  In  my 
amendment  are  taken,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  U.S.  contribution  to  Interna- 
tional environmental  matters  will  more 
accurately  reflect  our  capabilities  in  this 
field  and  the  interest  of  the  world  will 
be  better  served. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  amendment  be  Included  in  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 


Amxndment  No.  55 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  a  new  section 
as  follows : 

BUREAU    or   INTERNATIONAL   ENVIRONMENTAL 
AFFAIRS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  There  is  established  within 
the  Department  of  State  a  Bureau  of  Inter- 
national Environmental  Affairs.  The  Bureau 
ahaU  be  headed  by  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(b)  Under  the  general  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  so  designated  shall  have  the  respon- 
sibility for,  and  there  are  transferred  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  the  following  functions 
within  the  Department  of  State: 

(1)  to  formulate  and  Implement  policies 
and  proposals  for  International  environmen- 
tal programs.  Including  hereafter  fisheries, 
wildlife,  and  ocean  affairs; 

(2)  to  advise  the  Secretary  of  State  In  the 
consideration  of  environmental  factors  In  the 
formulation  of  foreign  policy; 

(3)  to  represent  the  Department  In  Inter- 
national negotiations  In  the  area  of  environ- 
mental affairs; 

(4)  to  seek  advice  from  and  provide  guid- 
ance to  domestic  environmental  Interests  on 
activities  affecting  International  relations; 
and 

(5)  to  Insure  effective  coordination  of 
policy  responsibilities  between  the  Depart- 
ment and  other  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  executive  branch  In  the  field  of  Interna- 
tional environmental  affairs. 

The  Office  of  the  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
and  Coordinator  of  Ocean  Affairs,  the  Office 
of  Environmental  Affairs  In  the  Bureau  of 
International  Scientific  and  Technological 
Affairs,  and  any  other  office  or  any  bureau, 
division,  section,  or  other  organizational  unit 
of  the  Department  of  State,  all  of  whose 
functions  are  transferred  under  this  section, 
shall  thereupon  cease  to  exist. 

(c)(1)  The  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
May  26.  1949.  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  2652), 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "eleven"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "twelve." 

(2)  Section  5316(22)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(11)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  •'(12)." 

On  page  2,  line  2.  strike  out  "$282,565,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$282,715,000." 


EXTENSION  OF  EXPIRING  AUTHOR- 
ITIES IN  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
SERVICE  ACT  AND  THE  COMMU- 
NITY MENTAL  HEALTH  CENTERS 
ACT— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  56 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

TO  AMEND  S.  1136  TO  PROTECT  RELIGIOUS  PRE- 
CEPTS IN  MEDICAL  CASES  INVOLVING  ABORTION 
AND  STF31ILI2ATION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row the  Senate  will  begin  consideration 
on  S.  1136,  to  extend  for  1  year  the  ex- 
piring authorities  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  and  the  Commimlty  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee for  their  prompt  attention  to  the 
extension  of  these  health  programs.  In- 
cluded are  such  programs  as  the  Hill- 
Burton  hospital  construction  funds,  the 
regional  medical  program,  migrant 
health,  allied  health  training  and  com- 
munity mental  health — all  of  which  have 
enjoyed  immense  popularity  and  sup- 
pwrt  in  Idaho,  a  sparsely  populated  State 
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of  medi- 


which  cannot  afford  a  school 
cine. 

In  Lewlston.  Idaho,  they  fliid  it  hard 
to  believe  that  the  President  h  is  recom- 
mended the  elimination  of  Hll-Burton 
funds  for  the  reason  that  thi  re  is  "no 
longer  a  shortage  of  hospital 
tionwide."  At  St.  Joseph's  Htospital,  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  patients  utiliz- 
ing beds  in  the  hall.  Vacancie  i  are  rare 
in  the  adult  medical  and  surgi  :al  wards. 
There  were  hopes  that  St.  Jose  dIi's  could 
expand  and  modernize  throug  h  the  use 
of  Hill-Burton  funds.  But,  to  late,  they 
have  only  a  commitment  for  unds  un- 
der this  program  if  and  wher  they  be- 
come available  for  this  much  needed 
construction.  Meanwhile,  pailents  are 
juggled  from  room  to  room  md  often 
dismissed  early  to  provide  spa<  e  for  new 
arrivals.  If  Hill-Burton  Is  not  i  lontinued, 
there  is  little  hope  in  this  north  Idaho 
community  for  adequate  health  facilities. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  the  Pre  iident  has 
not  requested  the  continuatiori  of  many 
of  the  program.s  included  undir  S.  1136. 
and  Secretary  Weinberger  has  expressed 
his  disapproval  that  Congre;s  should 
choose  to  consider  tho.":e  prog  ams  in  a 
lump-package  bill.  Without  do  ibt,  much 
could  be  gained  by  a  congressi  )nal  eval- 
uation of  each  of  the  44  programs  in- 
volved and  I  know  that  Sen:  tor  Ken- 
nedy, in  his  capacity  of  chairn  lan  of  the 
Senate  Health  Subcommittee  is  most 
receptive  to  this  idea.  However,  the 
President  gave  no  warning  o:  his  pro- 
posal to  eliminate  ongoing  pro;  rams  and 
time  does  not  permit  adequat*  commit- 
tee hearings  before  the  June  30,  1973, 
expiration  date.  Therefore,  I  fc  el  it  com- 
pelling for  the  Senate  to  act  favorably 
on  this  legislation,  in  order  to  insure 
that  programs  which  are  so  \ital  to  cO 
many  in  each  of  our  States  nay  con- 
tinue. One  ypfir  should  provide  Congress 
with  ample  time  to  make  a  c  ireful  re- 
view of  each  program  in  que^t  on. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  t  le  recent 
Supreme  Court  rulin:T  in  Roe  et  al.  v. 
Wade,  District  Attorney  of  Dal  las  Coun- 
ty (41  U.S.L.W.  4213),  that  State  lav.^3 
which  prohibit  an  abortion  daring  the 
first  3  months  of  a  woman's  j  regnancy 
are  contiary  to  the  due  process  clause  of 
th-^  i4th  amendment  to  the  Coistitution 
and.  therefore,  invalid.  Becr.u  ;c  of  this 
decision,  and  the  important  role  the 
Federal  Government  plays  in  medicine 
end  mcdicr'l  cnrc,  I  recently  introduced 
Senate  Joint  Re.solution  64  tD  protect 
phy.sicir.ns.  he-  1th  care  persor  ncl.  hos- 
pitals, rnd  simiLir  health  car;  institu- 
tions in  tho  exercise  of  religirjs  beliefs 
which  pro-^cribe  the  perfcn  lanco  of 
abortions  or  sterilization  prcc(  dures.  In 
view  of  the  germaneness  cf  th  is  resolu- 
tion to  S.  1136  which  coiitii.u  s  several 
hospital-related  programs.  I  ntend  to 
offer  it  in  the  form  of  an  amer  dment  to 
S.  llSfi. 

Freedom  of  religion  is  one  of  the  great 
gifts  of  our  'and.  Congress  m  jst  never 
allow  Federal  funding  to  be  u:  ed  as  an 
excuse  for  eroding  freedom  of  religious 
practice  by  forcing  abortions  or  steriliza- 
tions on  church-afflliated  instit  itions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tha ;  the  text 
of  thn  amendment  be  printe  1  at  tliis 
point  in  the  Record  together  with  the 


text  of  an  article  appearing  in  an  Idaho 
newspaper  concerning  the  abortion  policy 
to  be  adopted  by  Latter-day  Saints  hos- 
pitals, a  reprint  from  the  Catholic  pubU- 
cation.  Commonweal,  and  newspaper  ac- 
counts of  another  sterilization  case  cur- 
rently before  the  Montana  State  courts, 
along  with  a  synopsis  of  the  Federal  dis- 
trict case  pre::>ared  by  my  staff. 

A  Supreme  Court  decision,  of  course, 
can  neither  be  altered  nor  repealed  by 
statute,  since  it  rests  upon  tlie  coiu-t's  in- 
terpretation of  the  Constitution,  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land ;  but  Congress  can 
and  should  fashion  the  law  in  such  a 
manner  that  no  Federal  fimding  of  hos- 
pitals, medical  research,  or  medical  care 
may  be  conditioned  upon  the  violation  of 
religious  precepts.  My  amendment  will 
safeguard  the  paramount  right  of 
church-afaiiated  hospitals  to  operate  in 
conformity  with  their  religious  precepts. 

I  am  certain  each  of  us  has  in  his  State, 
hospital  facilities  which  have  been  built, 
remodeled,  enlarged,  modernized,  or 
equipped  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Hill-Burton  Act.  Federal  money  made 
available  for  this  purpose,  has  been  ex- 
tended on  the  condition  that  the  hos- 
pitals shall  comply  with  certain  Federal 
regulations.  These  regulations  need  not 
be  prescribed  prior  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  Fedcial  grant  or  loan,  but  may  be 
stipulated  afterwards.  Thus,  hospitals 
which  have  in  the  past  accepted  Hill- 
Burton  moneys  could  be  made  subject 
to  Federal  requirements  that  they  per- 
for-n  abortions  and  sterilizations. 

Alrendy  a  case  has  arisen  which  should 
f':mish  us  \vith  ample  grounds  for  le?- 
i.«-;aiive  action.  A  Federal  district  court 
in  Ivlontana,  in  the  case  of  Mike  and 
G'oria  Taylor  against  St.  Vincent  Hos- 
pital, has  issued  a  temporary  injunction 
compelling  a  Catholic  hospital,  contrary 
to  Catholic  beliefs,  to  allow  its  facilities 
to  be  used  for  a  sterilization  operation. 
The  district  court  based  its  jurisdiction 
upon  the  fact  that  the  hospital  had  re- 
ceived liill -Burton  funds. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  material  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  56 

At  the  end  of  the  biU,  Insert  the  following 
new  sectio   s: 

Section  6.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  aU  Federal  programs  that 
religions  beliefs  which  proscribe  the  perform- 
ance of  abortions  or  sterilization  procedures 
(or  limit  the  clrcnnistances  under  which 
abortions  or  sterilizations  may  be  performed) 
shall  be  respected. 

Section  7.  Any  provision  of  law,  regulation, 
contract  or  other  agreement  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  on  and  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Act,  there  shall  not  be  Imposed, 
applied,  enforced,  in  or  In  co:inectlon  with 
the  administration  of  any  program  estab- 
lished or  financed  totally  or  In  part  by  the 
Fecieral  Goven  ment  which  provides  or  as- 
sists In  paying  for  health  care  services  for 
Individuals  or  assists  hospitals  or  other 
health  care  institutions,  any  requirement, 
condition,  or  limitation,  which  would  result 
In  f?aus)ng  or  attempting  to  cause,  or  obli- 
gate, any  physician,  other  health  care  person- 
liCl,  or  any  hospital  or  other  health  care 
Institution,  to  perform,  assist  In  the  perform- 
ance, or  make  facilities  or  personnel  avail- 
able  for  or  to  assist  In  the  performance,  of 
any  abortion  or  stertlizatlon  procedure  on 
any  Individual,  If  the  performance  of  such 


abortion  or  sterilization  procedure  on  such 
Individual  would  be  contrary  to  the  religious 
beliefs  of  such  physician  or  other  health  care 
personnel,  or  of  the  person  or  group  sponsor- 
ing or  administering  such  hospital  or  other 
institution. 


Aboetion:  Next  Round 

Among  predictable  developments  following 
the  January  22  Supreme  Cout  decision  strik- 
ing down  restrictive  abortion  laws  In  the 
United  States  were  jtirldlcal  problems  for 
medical  personnel  and  Institutions  with  reli- 
gious and  ethical  objections  to  easy  and  In- 
discriminate abortions.  These  developments 
have  not  been  long  in  coming.  A  bill  In  the 
Oregon  Legislature  would  require  Catholic 
hospitals  to  admit  patients  for  abortion 
operations;  Wisconsin  Is  faced  with  a  meas- 
ure threatening  the  license  of  a  doctor  or 
nurse  who  refused  to  perform  an  abortion: 
and  Senator  Frank  Church  told  Congress  of 
a  federal  district  court  action  in  Montana 
which  compelled  a  Catholic  hospital  in  Bill- 
ings to  allow  Its  facilities  to  be  used  for  a 
sterilization  operation — quite  a  different 
medical  procedure  from  an  abortion,  to  be 
sure,  but  still  contrary  to  traditional  Catholic 
morality  codes.  What  Is  significant  In  the 
latter  Instance  is  that  the  sterilization  opera- 
tion was  ordered  on  legal  grounds  some  would 
use  to  force  reluctant  hospitals  to  perform 
abortion  services:  It  was  the  recipient  of 
public  funds  under  the  Hill-Burton  Act. 

Thousands  of  hospitals  throughout  the 
country  have  been  built,  remodeled,  enlarged 
modernized  or  equipped  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Hill-Burton  Act,  Including  a  substan- 
tial number  of  the  718  Catholic  general  hos- 
pitals, Institutions  which  last  year  treated 
more  than  23  million  patients.  Equally  large 
numbers  of  these  hospitals  have  received 
funds  for  research  end  other  projects  under 
government-sponsored  National  Institutes 
of  Health  programs,  a  detail  which  could  In- 
crease the  legal  Jeonardy  of  these  Institu- 
tions should  a  precedent  be  established 
whereby  courts  or  legislatures  made  receipt 
of  public  funds  a  determinant  in  what  public 
services  a  medical  Institution  performed. 
Hospitals  that  received  HUl-Burton  funds 
v;ould  seem  to  be  particularly  vulnerable, 
since  these  funds  are  extended  on  condi- 
tions which,  sxirprlslnely.  need  not  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  government  prior  to  accept- 
ance of  the  grant  or  loan.  It  Is  noted,  for  In- 
stance, that  the  requirement  on  hosoitals 
funded  through  the  HUl-Burton  Act  to  pro- 
vide set  amounts  ci  "-:«  re  charity  patients 
Is  a  condition  laid  on  most  ^ospltals  after 
they  had  obtained  federal  money.  There  Is 
certainly  nothing  objectionable  "about  that 
condition.  However.  Its  post-factum  applica- 
tion points  up  the  vulnerabllltv  of  hospitals 
that  have  received  HUl-Burton  funds  to  gov- 
ernment disposition  and  government  man- 
date. 

Legislative  action  to  protect  hospitals  from 
provision  of  law  of  government  regulation 
requiring  them  to  perform  services  that  "lo- 
iHte  rellslons  nrecepts.  such  as  abortion  and 
sterlllzntion.  has  been  Initiated  by  Senator 
Frank  Church  of  Idaho.  Church's  measure- 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  64 — would  also  pro- 
tect the  religious  and  ethical  beliefs  of  doc- 
tors, nurses  and  health-care  personnel,  as 
these  relate  to  their  professional  practices. 
The  measure  his  been  referred  to  the  Sen- 
ate" Committee  nn  Labor  and  Piiblic  We!f?re. 
and  public  hearlnf^  are  expected  later  In  the 
sprinfj.  perhars  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  headed  by  Senator  Edward  Kennedy. 

Interestl.igly  enough,  the  resolution  Is  at- 
tracting supporters  across  a  broad  Ideological 
spectrum.  Including  liberals  like  Proxmlre 
and  Blden  and  conservatives  like  Eastland 
and  Byrd.  Some  are  attracted  by  the  basic 
anti-abortion  features  of  the  resolution,  but 
some  also  see  it  safeguarding  religious  free- 
doms and  civil  rights  and  perhaps  headlne  off 
efforts  In  the  direction  of  a  Constitutional 


amendment,  a  move  which  many  on  both 
sides  of  the  abortion  issue  fear  would  pro- 
tract dlvlslveness  over  abortion  In  state  after 
state  over  many  years. 

Senator  Church's  resolution  would  provide 
protections  for  hospitals  and  medical  per- 
sonnel that  are  vital.  At  the  same  thne,  op- 
ponents of  the  abortion  decision  must  be 
looking  ahead.  Difficult  questions  will  in- 
evltablly  be  raised  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
clusivity of  policy  In  Institutions  and  among 
health-care  people  that  Senator  Church's 
resolution  would  protect.  Specifically,  are 
religious  and  ethical  policies  to  be  applied 
the  same  In  areas  where  Catholic  hospitals 
are  the  only  ones  for  miles  around,  as  they 
would  be  In  populous  areas  where  broader 
choices  prevail  for  those  seeking  an  abortion 
or  sterilization?  And  If  they  are  to  be  so 
applied,  are  Catholics  then  open  to  charges 
of  imposing  a  moral  ethic  on  the  society  of 
a  particular  geographical  area?  Further,  is 
It  reasonable  to  abolish  all  maternity  and 
obstetrical  services  In  Catholic  hospitals  In 
order  to  counter  the  possibility  of  abortions 
being  performed  there,  as  Is  under  considera- 
tion In  the  Diocese  of  Great  Palls,  Montana? 
These  are  the  kinds  of  questions  that  will 
be  raised.  Answers  will  be  needed  soon — and 
they  must  be  more  nuanced  than  those  thus 
far  forthcoming. 

[From  the  Twin  Palls  (Idaho)  Times-  News, 

Mar.  2,  1973) 

LDS  Continue  No  Abortion 

Salt  Lake  City. — Hospitals  operating  un- 
der the  Health  Services  Corp.  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  continue 
to  follow  a  no-abortlon  policy  despite  a  late- 
January  Supreme  Court  ruling  that  the  de- 
cision on  abortion  Is  solely  that  of  a  woman 
and  her  doctor. 

"We  are  opposed  to  doing  abortions  In  our 
hospitals,"  said  Dr.  James  O.  Mason,  com- 
missioner of  the  Health  Services  Corp. 

"The  Church  opposes  abortion  and  coun- 
sels its  members  not  to  submit  to  abortion 
except  when  the  life  of  the  mother  Is  seri- 
ously threatened,"  he  said. 

Mason  said  he  could  see  future  problems 
with  the  no-abortlon  stand. 

"In  an  area  where  there  is  only  one  hos- 
pital, we  see  that  we  might  have  problems 
come  up."  he  said.  "A  woman  may  feel  her 
rights  are  being  violated  because  she  can't 
get  an  abortion  anywhere  else,  and  the  local 
hospital  refuses  to  give  one." 

Sen.  Frank  Church.  D-Idaho,  has  already 
Introduced  legislation  to  prohibit  the  fed- 
eral government  from  requiring  religious 
hospitals  to  perform  abortions  If  contrary 
to  their  faith. 

At  St.  Benedicts  Hospital  In  Ogden,  Mother 
Henrlta  Osendorf  took  a  stand  similar  to 
Mason's. 

"We  will  absolutely  not  permit  abortions 
to  be  performed  In  our  hospitals,"  she  said. 
"We  do  let  a  doctor  perform  one  If  the 
pregnancy  endargers  the  mother's  life." 

"The  Order  of  St.  Benedicts  takes  the  un- 
equivocal stand  to  respect  life,"  she  added. 

A  national  survey  Indicated  that  most 
hospitals  are  proceeding  with  caution  In  tak- 
ing steps  to  Implement  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision,  and  a  few  are  keeping  their  ban 
on  abortions,  Mason  said. 

He  said  the  ruling  "doesn't  force  a  person 
to  do  an  abortion  or  fores  an  Institution  to 
do  something  against  Its  standards." 

Mason  added  that  "freedom  of  conscience 
provides  us  the  opportunity  to  make  by-laws 
forbidding  abortions." 

Mason  said  the  Mormon  Church  "with  Its 
position  of  trying  to  obey  the  laws,  wants 
good  laws.  It  is  very  tragic  that  v,'e  even 
have  this  type  of  a  problem  come  up." 

E-ssentlally,  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  of 
Jan.  22  means  that  a  woman  can  ask  her 
doctor  for  an  abortion  and  can  seek  a  doctor 
willing  to  perform  it.  The  decision  does  not 


say  that  It  grants  the  right  to  abortion  on 
demand.  Mason  said.  Doctors  are  not  com- 
pelled to  oblige  a  woman  who  happens  to 
request  an  abortion. 

Sterilization  Upsets  Catholic  Hospitals: 
Eliminating  Obstetrics  Considered 

Great  Palls. — A  court  order  directing  a 
Roman  Catholic  hospital  to  allow  Its  facili- 
ties to  be  used  for  a  sterllzation  operation 
could  cause  some  Catholic  hospitals  to  do 
away  with  obstretrlcal  and  related  services, 
a  church  leader  said  Wednesday. 

The  comment  came  from  the  Most  Rev. 
Eldon  B.  Schuster,  Great  Palls,  bishop  of  the 
diocese  In  which  the  Holy  Rosary  Hospital  of 
Miles  City  Is  located. 

The  order  against  Holy  Rosary,  he  said,  has 
placed  the  chvu-ch  In  a  difficult  position. 
Asked  If  Catholic  hospitals  might  consider 
abolishing  their  maternity  and  obstetrical 
services  If  the  ruling  Is  applied  to  other 
Catholic  Institutions,  the  bishop  replied, 
"Yes,  In  fact  we're  considering  that  now." 

The  order  was  Issued  Tuesday  In  Billings 
by  State  District  Court  Judge  Charles  B. 
Sande  In  response  to  a  suit  filed  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Richard  Kransky  of  Miles  City.  A  fed- 
eral Judge  dismissed  the  case  last  week  on  the 
grounds  that  no  federal  issue  was  Involved. 

The  hospital  bowed  to  the  order  by  per- 
mitting Mrs.  Kransky,  22,  to  be  sterilized 
Wednesday  simultaneously  with  the  birth  of 
a  daughter,  delU-ered  by  Caesarean  section. 

Bishop  Schuster  emphasized  that  while  the 
hospital  compiled  with  the  court  order,  the 
church  did  not  condone  the  legal  decision. 

"We  do  feel,"  he  said,  "that  civil  law  does 
not  dictate  our  moral  beliefs  and  It  seems  to 
me  that  court  action  Involving  the  moral 
code  of  a  sectarian  hospital  Is  an  Infringe- 
ment" The  bishop  explained  that  the  Catho- 
lic Church  holds  basically  that  sterilization 
Is  not  permitted  if  It  Is  purely  for  purposes  of 
contraception. 

The  Kranskys  and  their  lawyer  had  argued 
among  other  thmgs  that  Holy  Rosary  Hos- 
pital was  the  only  medical  Institution  reason- 
ably available  for  performance  of  the  opera- 
tion In  that  It  Is  the  only  hospital  In  the 
area  with  the  necessary  facilities. 

Bishop  Schuster  said  the  decision  points 
to  a  need  for  the  church  to  examine  the 
services  offered  by  Its  hospital,  particularly 
In  areas  where  there  are  no  other  hospitals. 

"If  we  can't  uphold  our  own  moral  values, 
we  will  have  to  reassess  our  services."  he 
commented. 

Although  the  suit  was  filed  as  a  class  ac- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  applying  to  all  women 
under  similar  circumstances.  Judge  Sonde's 
ruling  applied  only  to  Mrs.  Kransky. 

She  has  a  4-year-old  son.  A  second  child 
died  two  days  after  birth.  Both  were  delivered 
by  Caesarean  section. 

Holy  Rosary  Hospital  Is  owned  by  the  Pres- 
entation Sisters  of  Aberdeen,  S.D.,  and  Is 
operated  under  authority  delegated  to  an 
11-member  board  of  directors,  which  In- 
cludes seven  nuns  and  four  lay  persons. 

A  basic  question  In  the  case  Is  whether 
the  hospital  Is  essentially  a  public  Institu- 
tion. Billings  lawyer  Robert  L.  Stephens.  Jr. 
of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  argued 
for  the  Kranskys  that  the  hospital  Is  per- 
forming basically  a  public  function  and  en- 
Joys  tax  advantages  granted  to  nonprofit 
Institutions  by  the  state. 

The  hospital's  attorneys  argued,  however, 
that  the  hospital  could  not  be  forced  to  vio- 
late Its  religious  principles  and  that  It  Is  a 
private  Institution  not  supported  In  any  way 
by  public  money. 

Also  a  plaintiff  in  the  suit  was  Mrs.  Kran- 
sky's  physician,  who  claimed  he  was  being 
denied  the  right  to  practice  "acceptable  ob- 
stetrical methods  based  entirely  on  religious 
and  not  upon  valid  medical  reasons." 

Although  Judge  Sande  signed  a  temporary 
restraining    order    preventing    the    hospital 


from  refusing  Mrs.  Kransky's  request  for  the 
operation,  he  reserved  ruling  on  the  merits 
of  the  case  and  said  It  may  be  a  matter  for 
scrutiny  by  the  state  supreme  court. 

A  similar  suit  Is  pending  In  federal  district 
court  In  Billings  against  St.  Vincent's  Hos- 
pital, also  a  Roman  Catholic  Institution. 

A  major  difference  In  the  two  cases  U  that 
St.  Vincent's  receives  federal  HUl-Burton 
funds. 

Bishop  Schuster  said  be  Is  not  aware  of 
any  similar  cases  In  the  United  States. 

David  W.  Patton.  administrator  of  Holy 
Rosary  Hospital,  said  that  as  a  Catholic  In- 
stitution the  hospital  Is  operated  In  accord- 
ance with  the  church's  ethical  standards. 

"We  will  have  to  study  all  of  the  ramifi- 
cations of  this  case  before  deciding  on  what 
further  action  to  take."  be  commented. 

Sterilization  To  Be  Appealed 

Billings.  Mont. — The  attorney  Involved 
In  legal  action  aimed  at  forcing  Catholic 
hospitals  to  allow  sterUlzatlon  operations 
said  Tuesday  he  plans  to  appeal  an  adverse 
ruling  to  a  higher  court. 

Robert  L.  Stephens  Jr..  BUUngs.  com- 
mented on  a  summary  Judgment  issued 
last  week  by  State  District  Court  Judge 
C.  B.  Sande  which  allows  Holy  Rosary  Hos- 
pital of  MUes  City  to  continue  Its  policy  of 
forbidding  sterUlzatlon  operations  for  con- 
traceptive purposes. 

The  Judge  had  Issued  a  temporary  order 
earlier  which  forced  the  hospital  to  allow  Its 
faculties  to  be  used  for  a  sterUlzatlon  opera- 
tion on  one  woman. 

Stephens,  an  American  ClvU  Liberties 
Union  attorney,  said  his  planned  appeal 
might  not  be  filed  untU  a  somewhat  re- 
lated suit  now  pending  before  the  state 
supreme  court  Is  settled. 

That  suit.  Stephens  said.  Involves  a  physi- 
cian's right  to  practice  accepted  medical  pro- 
cedures. He  said  the  action  was  brought 
against  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  of  BUllngs  and 
Is  aimed  at  forcing  the  hospital  to  allow 
physicians  to  deliver  babies  by  use  of  a 
method  which  Involves  the  father  being 
present  In  the  delivery  room. 

"We  are  thinking  of  possibly  asking  to  Join 
In  that  appeal."  Stephens  said. 

Stephens  also  is  the  plaintiff's  attorney  In 
a  suit  pending  in  federal  district  court 
which  seeks  to  prohibit  St.  Vincent's  hos- 
pital in  BUllngs  from  refusing  to  allow 
SterUlzatlon  operations. 

Two  weeks  ago  The  Most  Rev.  Bishop 
Eldon  B.  Schuster  of  Great  Falls  said  Cath- 
olic hospitals  might  have  to  discontinue 
obstetrical  services  If  forced  by  the  courts 
to  permit  sterUlzatlon  operations  purely  for 
purposes  of  contraception. 

The  BUllngs  chapter  of  the  ACLU  contends 
the  policies  of  Catholic  hospitals,  often  the 
only  medical  faculties  in  a  community,  have 
denied  non-Catholics  of  a  right  to  reason- 
able and  accepted  medical  services. 

Mike  and  Gloria  Tatlor  Versus  St.  Vincent 
Hospital 
Facts: 

1.  The  St.  Vincent  Hospital  was  the  only 
hospital  In  BUllngs  that  provided  maternity 
care  and  mtenslve  fetal  care. 

2.  Under  Its  policies,  St.  Vincent  Hospital 
would  permit  surgical  sterUlzatlon  only  in 
cases  of  pathological  disorders  or  to  correct 
pathological  disorders,  and  then  only  as  an 
Incident  of  corrective  treasures. 

3.  Gloria  Taylor  was  a  borderlhie  diabetic. 
Previously  she  had  a  history  of  difficult  preg- 
nancies. In  addition,  she  had  prior  major 
surgery  for  the  female  organs. 

4.  Gloria  Taylor  delivered  a  baby  by  cae- 
sarean. and  then  sought  to  be  sterUized. 

5.  St.  Vincent  Hospital  provided  a  proce- 
dure for  the  transfer  to  another  hospital. 

6.  However,  the  plaintiff  established  that 
this  procedure  would  create  complications. 
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Action:  Injunctive  relief  to  pifevent 
pltal  from  refusing  to  perform  tlje 
tlon. 

Jurisdictional  Basis:  Suit  was 
the  Federal  District  Court  beca\^ 
Vincent  Hospital  received  funds 
HUl-Burton  Act. 

Decision:  Temporary  Injunction] to 
the  hospital  from  refusing  Mrs. 
quest  for  a  sterilization. 
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Mr.   MANSFIELD.  Mr. 
March  17,  Senator  Harold 
Iowa,  responded  to  the  Presi 
sage  on  crime  and  drugs  on 
majority  in  Congress.  Senator 
statement  was  outstanding.  No  . 
he  respond  effectively  to  the 
the  question  of  crime  and  drug 
he  raised  additional  questions 
aspects  of  crime  and  criminal 
the  administration  chose  not  t( 

Notably,  Senator  Hughes 
the  need  in  the  area  of 
form,  the  reform  of  penal 
as  to  transform  them  from  c 
ing  facilities  into  institutions 
to  rehabilitate  criminals  and 
crime.  He  noted,  too,  the  need 
nize  at  long  last  the  victims  of 
our  criminal  justice  system.  Ir 
gard  there  is  presently  on  the 
endar  the  Onmibus  Crime 
posal,  a  measure  that  will 
be  passed  this  week  by  the 

I  commend  Senator  Hughes 
on  crime  and  drug  abuse  to 
and  to  the  attention  of  the 
pie.  It  was  trxily  an  outstanding 
I    ask    unanimous   consent 
printed  at  this  point  in  the 

There  being  no  objection,  thd 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th( 
as  follows: 
Radio  Message  by  Senator  Hahold 

Washington,  D.C,  March   17, 
of  the  great  tragedies  of  our  tlnle 
law-abiding  citizens  of  this  great 
spellbound  from  day-to-day  by 
crime  and  violence. 

It  doesn't  have  to  be  this  way. 

Don't  tell  me  that  this  powerful 
fluent  nation   that  has  so  recent  y 
$150  billion  on  a  marathon. 
In  Indochona  can't  mount  an 
tlonal    program    against    illicit 
make   Us   streets   and   homes   an< 
places  safe  for  Its  citizens. 

What  is  needed  Is  a  national 
like  the  commitment  we  made  a 
to  put  men  on  the  moon.  But  a 
mitment  won't  do. 

In    his    recent    message    to 
Crime    and   Drugs,    President    Nlx^n 
credit    for    his   Administration 
what  he  terms  "dramatic  progrea 
a  crime  wave  that  he  says  had 
to  become  uncontrollable"  prior 
Ing  ofBze. 

When  he  speaks  of  "dramatic 
these  areas,  we  must  wonder  wha ; 
he  is  talking  about. 

If  anyone  believes  that  things 
up  under  this  Administration  on 
and  crime  front,  I  suggest  that 
soon,   he   take   a   walk,   alone   ant! 
benefit  of  protection,  on  the 
of  our  great  cities,  preferably  in 
districts. 
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hos-         For  £uiy  observer  with  eyes  In  his  head, 
sterllza-     the  evidence  will  be  there.  And  he  stands,  I 
might  add,  an  excellent  chance  of  getting 
)rought  In     mugged  as  well  as  enlightened. 

the  St.         It  Is  ironic  that  statistics  of  the  FBI,  the 

tmder  the     great    law    enforcement    agency    for    many 

years    Impregnably    non-poUtlcal    but    now 

politicized  by  this  Administration,  are  used 

to  support  Mr.  Nixon's  claims  of  progress. 

The  statistics,  as  usual,  cut  more  than  one 
way. 

The  President  states  with  pride  that  the 
rate  of  growth  of  serious  crime  has  slowed — 
to  one  percent  in  the  first  nine  months  of 
TO  i^^2.  He  overlooks  the  shocking  fact  that 
Qj^  the  incidence  of  violent  crime  Is  now  over 
33  percent  above  1968.  Whatever  the  rate  of 
growth,  the  overall  rate  of  crime  Is  still  un- 
acceptably  high,  and  FBI  figures  reveal  per- 
sisting Increases  in  violent  street  crime  In 
cities  ranging  from  New  York  to  Denver. 
Crime  in  the  suburbs  is  also  escalating  now 
at  a  startling  rate. 

I  have  found  no  convincing  evidence  to 
support  the  Administration's  claims  that 
the  Illicit  drug  smuggling  Into  this  country, 
particularly  from  Southeast  Asia,  has  been 
appreciably  diminished.  The  heroin  addict 
population  In  the  country  has  doubled  since 
this  Administration  came  into  power  and 
other  forms  of  drug  abuse  have  increased. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  It,  but  our  national  effort 
to  control  dangerous  drugs  In  the  United 
States  has  a  long  way  to  go. 

Mr.  Nixon  says  his  Administration  draws 
the  line  on  dangerous  drugs  this  side  of 
marijuana.  In  response  to  this  debatable 
point,  I  can  omy  ask:  How  about  giving  the 
Administration's  full  suppor:  to  the  Federal 
effort  to  control  the  abuse  of  the  drug  tttat 
accounts  for  more  damage  in  terms  of  death, 
human  misery  and  economic  loss  than  all 
other  dangerous  drugs  put  together— alco- 
hol— and  the  one  addiction  we  really  do  know 
how  to  treat  and  control,  alcoholism? 

It  Is  obvious  that  In  dealing  with  a  prob- 
lem as  massive  and  complex  as  crime  in  the 
United  States,  cooperation  between  the  Dem- 
ocratically controlled  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident is  desirable.  If  not  essential.  We  have,  I 
believe,  a  foundation  of  agreement  on  which 
to  build. 

We  agree  that  the  control  of  the  Illicit  drug 
traffic  and  other  serious  crimes  In  this  coun- 
try is  a  top  priority  of  the  nation. 

We  agree  that  law-abiding  citizens  In  this 
country  have  a  right  to  live  In  security  from 
crime  and  that  It  Is  a  mission  of  government 
to  protect  them  from  uncontrolled  lawless- 
ness. 

I  know  of  no  responsible  member  of  either 
political  party  who  takes  a  "permissive  at- 
titude" on  crime.  The  simple  truth  of  the 
matter  Is  that  everyone  hates  crime. 

The  question  is  what  to  do  about  U  in 
terms  of  realistic,  practical  problem-solving? 
To  me,  the  saddest  part  about  Mr.  Nixon's 
message  was  that  It  was  primarily  an  appeal 
to  the  public  fear  of  crime  rather  than  a 
reasonable,  touph-mlnded  approach  to  solv- 
ing a  very  complex  social  problem. 

So  far  as  the  concrete  proposals  In  his  mes- 
sage are  concerned,  they  represent  a  long  voy- 
age Into  the  night  of  the  past— a  regression 
to  punishments  and  sentencing  methods  that 
have  long  since  been  professionally  discred- 
ited, so  far  as  deterring  criminal  acts  or  cor- 
recting criminal  tendencies  are  concerned. 

What  Mr.  Nixon  has  proposed  is  a  revision 

of  the  entire  Federal   criminal   code  along 

lines    that    would    drastically    increase    the 

harshness  of  penalties  and  would  limit  the 

discretion  of  Judges  In  imposing  sentences. 

This  all  goes  Into  the  face  of  professional 

looking     Judgment  and  world  experience.  Any  quall- 

the  drug     fied  penologist  wlU  tell  you  that  It  Is  not 

evening     the  severity  of  the  sentence  that  deters  crime 

without     but  the  swiftness  and  certainty  of  the  pun- 

of  any      Ishment. 

poverty         For  the  good  of  all,  it  Is  the  protection  of 
society  we  must  rationally  seek  In  our  crlm- 
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Inal   Justice  system,   not   public   vengeance 
against  those  who  commit  crimes. 

I,  for  one,  believe  that  the  President's  call 
for  a  restoration  of  the  death  penalty  Is  a 
simplistic  and  Illusory  way  to  sidestep  the 
real  problems  of  deterrence  and  corrections. 
Whether  or  not  you  believe,  aa  I  do,  that  the 
death  penalty  Is  wrong  on  moral  grounds  as 
a  violation  of  the  sixth  commandment,  the 
overwhelming  weight  of  evidence  is  that  it 
U  not  effective  as  a  deterrent.  Moreover,  if 
the  death  penalty  is  mandated  for  some 
crimes.  Juries  will  be  less  likely  to  convict 
than  where  some  discretion  is  granted,  and 
kidnappers  and  hijackers  who  have  already 
been  involved  in  killing,  when  closed  In  upon 
will  see  nothing  to  lose  by  further  killing. 

In  the  clear  light  of  day,  I  believe  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  want  to  move  forward,  not 
backward.  In  developing  a  fair  and  effective 
system  of  law,  order  and  jiistlce. 

I  know  that  the  Democratic  leadership  and 
majority  In  Congress  will  readily  provide  co- 
operation for  any  resUistlc,  practical  and  for- 
ward-looking proposals  the  Administration 
may  make.  And  it  Is  obvious  that  In  dealing 
with  a  problem  as  massive  and  complex  as 
crime  In  the  United  States,  we  need  maxi- 
mum cooperation  between  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  areas  In  which  such 
joint  action,  backed  with  strong  public  sup- 
port, Is  needed  If  we  really  mean  what  we 
say  about  curbing  crime  In  the  country: 

We  urgently  need  action  to  si)eed  up  trials 
and  sentencing.  The  Democratic  Congress 
has  imtiated  legislation  to  enforce  the  Sixth 
Amendment  right  to  speedy  trial — within  60 
days  as  the  ultimate  goal. 

We  need  adequate  measures  to  control  the 
Improper  use  of  handguns. 

Contrary  to  the  Administration's  view- 
point, we  need  a  more  efficient  method  of 
setting  up  programs  and  allocating  funds  for 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration than  the  present  bloc-grant  system 
that  has  produced  ineffectiveness,  waste  and 
corruption. 

We  need  reform  of  our  over-crowded,  un- 
derstaffed, rotting  prisons  where  first  of- 
fenders enter  to  become  hardened  criminals 
and  recidivists. 

We  need  correction  of  social  conditions 
known  to  be  conducive  to  criminality — con- 
ditions such  as  overcrowding,  chronic  unem- 
ployment, poverty,  Inadequate  health  care, 
and  discrimination. 

That  such  conditions  contribute  to  the  de- 
velopment of  criminal  behavior  among  the 
people  affected  Is  simply  a  self-evident  fact 
of  life.  Yet  It  is  these  very  programs  that 
the  present  Administration  Is  most  Intent  on 
eliminating  or  cutting  back  to  the  point  of 
Ineffectiveness. 

We  need  legislation — such  as  is  now  in 
the  Congressional  hopper — for  assistance  to 
Innocent  victims  of  violence. 
:>^On  the  drug  front,  we  need  more  empha- 
sis on  treatment  and  prevention — a  stepped 
up  effort  to  control  the  demand  for  danger- 
ous drvigs  as  well  as  the  s'.tpply.  As  long  as  the 
demand  exists  and  the  traffic  is  lucrative.  It 
will  continue  to  be  difficult  to  suppress  smug- 
gling and  distribution,  however  severe  penal- 
ties may  be  applied.  In  order  to  make  real 
headway,  at  some  point,  we  must  get  at 
the  source  of  the  problem — the  addiction 
itself,  and  this,  unfortunately,  Is  the  point 
o?  least  emphasis  by  this  Administration. 

We  need  to  Improve  the  whole  federal  drug 
traffic  enforcement  effort — by  reorganizing 
to  eliminate  inter-agency  rivalry  and  frag- 
mentation of  effort. 

We  must  tighten  up  the  legal  machinery 
against  white  collar  crime  If  we  are  to  ex- 
pect anyone  to  respect  the  law. 

The  last  point  was  one  gaping  omission 
In  Mr.  Nixon's  message  on  crime.  It  Is  not 
Just  the  nameless  law-breaker  who  robs  or 
kills  or  pushes  narcotics  who  should  be 
brought  to  Justice.  White  collar  crime  Is  Just 


as  serious.  Fraud,  bribery,  rent-gouging  and 
price-fixing  ought  to  be  Included,  not  to 
mention  political  espionage,  burglary  and 
sabotage  such  as  were  Involved  In  the  no- 
torious Watergate  case. 

We  have  been  concerned — and  rightfully 
so— about  crime  In  the  streets.  We  should  be 
equally  concerned  about  crime  in  the  corri- 
dors .  .  .  the  corridors  of  the  high  echelons 
of  government  and  business.  If  executive 
privilege  Is  Invoked  to  prevent  essential  wit- 
nesses from  testifying  In  criminal  cases  and 
if  the  FBI  is  restrained  from  making  a  full 
Investigation  of  such  fiagrant  crimes  as  oc- 
ctirred  in  the  Wategate  case,  how  can  the 
average  American  believe  In  our  Justice  sys- 
tem? 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Vietnam  War  and 
years  of  domestic  tensions,  we  all  recognize 
the  need  to  quell  divisive  Influences  and 
unify  our  people  again. 

One  way  to  bring  this  about,  I  am  con- 
vinced, is  to  attend  to  compelling  and  long- 
neglected  priorities  here  at  home  such  as 
crime  control. 

We  need  to  begin  with  more,  better-trained 
and  better-paid  police. 

Can  we  aSord  It?  Is  It  worth  It?  We  say 
yes. 

In  the  battle  of  the  budget.  Congress  and 
the  President  agree  that  there  should  be  an 
overall  limit  on  federal  spending.  There  1b 
no  dispute  about  this. 

The  point  at  Issue  Is  where  and  how  the 
money  VTlthln  that  overall  budget  should  be 
spent — where  the  true  national  priorities  are. 

This  Administration  has  spent  over  $100 
million  to  assist  and  train  police  and  public 
safety  officers  In  foreign  lands.  Meantime, 
here  in  our  country,  decent  citizens  are 
afraid  to  venture  out  on  the  streets. 

It  Is  time  now  to  put  our  resources  Into 
controlling  crime  at  home.  We  Democratic 
members  of  Congress  are  not  advocating  rais- 
ing the  overall  level  of  spending.  We  are 
simply  saying,  let's  put  the  money  where  our 
real  priorities  are. 

If  we  employ  anything  like  the  energy  and 
resources  to  keep  the  peace  at  home  that 
we  have  expended  in  making  war  abroad, 
domestic  tranquility  and  peace  of  mind  are 
well  within  our  reach. 


POISON  PREVENTION  WEEK 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
week  of  March  18  through  24  is  Poi- 
son Prevention  Week.  Each  year  there 
are  more  than  1  million  cases  of  poison- 
ings in  the  United  States,  including 
those  from  gases  and  vapors.  About  half 
of  these  deaths  are  accidental.  But  most 
tragically,  fully  one-third  occur  in  chil- 
dren under  5  years  of  age. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  area  of  my  State 
alone,  two  poison  control  centers.  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  and  St.  Jolm's  General 
Hospital,  reported  a  total  of  7,759  csises 
of  poison  ingestion  in  1971,  the  last  year 
figures  were  available.  These  figures  indi- 
cate the  cases  taken  to  hospitals  in  the 
area  and  do  not  reflect  ingestions  treated 
privately  by  physicians  or  resolved  by 
parents  at  home. 

Since  Congress  passed  a  joint  resolu- 
tion in  1961  requesting  that  the  Presi- 
dent annually  set  aside  the  third  week  in 
March  as  Poison  Prevention  Week, 
countless  numbers  of  civic,  government, 
and  business  organizations  in  Pennsyl- 
vania have  worked  hard  to  educate  par- 
ents on  the  handUng  of  medicines,  clean- 
ing fluids,  and  other  chemicals  commonly 
foimd  in  the  home.  The  Lancaster  Coun- 
ty Pharmaceutical  Association  last  year 


distributed  materials  through  the  stores 
and  schools.  Activities  were  also  conduc- 
ted by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Milesburg  and 
Kittannlng.  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  of  Pittsburgh  and  the  Reese 
Candy  Co.  of  Hershey. 

Of  course  the  problem  is  nationwide 
and  Dr.  Jay  M.  Arena,  president  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  and  a 
member  of  the  Medical  Advisory  Board 
of  the  Council  on  Family  Health,  tells 
us  that  poisoning  Is  now  the  most  com- 
mon medical  emergency  that  exists  in 
modem  pediatrics.  Dr.  Arena,  who  has 
had  a  long  career  as  a  pediatrician  and 
who  now  heads  the  D\ike  University 
Hospital  Poison  Control  Unit,  says  that 
children's  deatlis  from  poisoning  exceed 
the  total  of  those  from  polio,  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  and  diphtheria  combined. 

Each  year  some  70,000  children  under 
age  5  are  involved  in  accidental  poison- 
ings. And  at  least  two  children  in  the  age 
group  die  of  poisoning  every  3  days.  Most 
often,  ttiese  accidents  occur  between  the 
ages  of  1  and  3,  when  the  child  is  just 
beginning  to  explore  his  environment 
and  needs  close  supervision. 

Over  tJie  years,  manufacturers  have 
made  great  strides  in  improving  the 
quality  of  their  products,  making  them 
more  effective  and  efiScient.  Govern- 
ment, for  its  part,  has  been  providing  the 
force  to  make  these  products  safe  and. 
through  legislation,  providing  consum- 
ers witli  the  means  to  increase  the  safety 
aspects  of  using  the  product  by  requiring 
information  on  the  label,  appropriate 
warning  signals,  rules  regarding  adver- 
tising, and  special  packaging  to  thwart 
the  curiosity  of  inquisitive  yoimgsters. 

The  manufacturers  of  proprietary 
medicines  have  sponsored  the  Council 
on  Family  Health  to  promote  the  safe 
use  of  medicines  and  all  household  sub- 
stances throuhout  the  year.  The  Coimcil 
of  Family  Health  reminds  us  to  keep 
all  household  products  and  medicines  out 
of  reach  of  children,  cap  all  medicines 
immediately  after  use,  and  store  inter- 
nal medicines  separately  from  other 
household  products. 

I  believe  aU  Americans  should  sup- 
port the  goals  of  Poison  Prevention 
Week.  The  problem  of  poisoning  is  often 
a  family-sized  tragedy  that  does  not 
make  page  1  of  the  papers  or  the  TV 
screen,  but  the  heartbreak  is  no  less  real. 
It  is  a  daily  problem  of  national  magni- 
tude that  I  urge  everyone  and  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Council  on  Family 
Health  to  deal  with. 


PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS'  81ST  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
is  the  81st  birthday  of  our  friend  and 
former  colleaprue.  Paul  H.  Douglas. 

Paul  Douglas  came  to  the  Senate  in 
January.  1949,  after  the  spectacular  up- 
set victory  in  that  year  in  which  he  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  from  Illinois,  Adlai 
Stevenson  was  elected  Governor  of  Il- 
linois, and  Harry  Truman  was  reelected 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  wis- 
dom and  good  judgment  of  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Illinois  has  never  been  more 
in  evidence  than  it  was  on  that  occa- 
sion. 


Paul  Douglas  spent  the  early  part  of 
his  life  as  a  great  economist.  Then  he 
became  an  alderman  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago where  he  gained  great  acclaim  for 
his  courage  and  independence  of  mind. 
He  followed  that  career  by  joining  the 
Marine  Corps  at  the  age  of  50  and  dis- 
tinguishing himself  in  combat  in  the 
Pacific. 

His  Senatorial  career,  a  career  encom- 
passing 18  years  of  dedicated  and  inteUi- 
gent  service  to  the  people  of  his  State 
and  Nation,  was  not  his  only  but  his 
croT^Tiing  achievement. 

Paul  was  literally  the  first  Senator  to 
fight  the  so-called  pork  barrel  rivers  and 
harbors  budget.  He  applied  cost-benefit 
analysis  to  the  budget  before  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  cost-benefit  analysis. 

In  1952.  he  and  Hubert  Humphrey 
started  the  first  major  congressional  at- 
tack on  tax  loopholes — a  fact  that  has 
now  been  largely  forgotten. 

He  was  and  is  a  champion  of  the  con- 
sumer and  of  the  environment. 

And  in  addition  to  all  this  he  was  a 
great  teacher  and  speaker  in  the  debates 
on  the  Senate  floor.  The  wit  and  spon- 
taneity and  knowledge  he  displayed  Is 
rarely  equalled  in  debate  today. 

But  most  important  of  all,  Paul  Doug- 
las is  a  warm  hearted,  humane,  and 
marvelous  human  being. 

Paul,  we  salute  you  on  your  birthday. 
We  hope  you  have  many,  many  more. 


COMMUNITY   MENTAL   HEALTH 
CENTERS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  saddest  failings  of  our  national 
health  policies  has  been  our  inability  to 
care  properly  for  and  provide  hope  to  the 
mentally  ill.  In  1963,  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  took  a  major  step  when  he 
proposed  creation  of  a  network  of  centers 
to  serve  the  mentally  ill.  As  a  result. 
Congress  approved  and  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  worked  together 
to  establish  the  community  mental 
health  center  program. 

In  1971  alone,  more  than  600.000  citi- 
zens sought  to  help  at  these  centers.  In 
the  short  period  of  their  existence,  many 
of  the  centers  have  developed  highly  ef- 
fective programs  in  the  areas  of  com- 
munity education  and  prevention  of 
mental  illness.  They  have  served  thou- 
sands of  poor  people — particularly  in 
rural  areas — who  would  otherwise  have 
no  access  to  mental  health  services  they 
could  afford.  So  far  about  400  of  the  1.500 
centers  originally  projected  for  the  pro- 
gram by  1980  have  been  created. 

We  face  heartbreaking  and  frustrating 
problems  in  dealing  with  mental  illness 
in  this  countrj-.  We  know  that  there  is  a 
correlation  between  mental  illness  and 
poverty.  We  know  there  are  thousands  of 
children  whose  emotional  or  mental 
handicaps  are  going  imdetected  until 
tliey  have  become  a  major  deterrent  to 
learning  and  to  functioning  in  our  so- 
ciety. We  know  that  the  use  of  drugs 
and  the  rate  of  suicide  among  young  peo- 
ple have  skyrocketed  in  recent  years. 

And  now  the  administration  has  de- 
cided to  phase  out  the  community  men- 
tal health  centers  program,  which  I  be- 
lieve holds  great  promise  for  solving  some 
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of  these  problems  which  our  soc 
only  begun  to  confront. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  J 

Tribune,  contributing  editor  Ger; 
described  dramatically  the  accc 
ments  of  this  program  and  the  . 
would  all  experience  if  it  weni 
phased  out  as  proposed.  I  ask 
mous  consent  that  a  copy  of  thii 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection.  th< 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows : 

The  Phasing  Out  of  Community 
Health  Centers 
(By  Geri  Joseph) 

To  President  Nixon.   It  may  be 
federalism."   To    those   concerned 
care   of   the  mentally   ill.   it  sounds   , 
old.  familiar  story.  And  a  discouragir  g 
that.  ^ 

Tucked    away   In   the    President 
message  a  few  weeks  ago  was  a  llttif 
mention  of  his  plan  to  get  the  gov 
out  of  the  community-mental-healtl 
(CMHC)     business.     There     were 
programs  on  the  marked-for-death 
special-Interest  groups  are  Just  begi 
find   their  favorltles  among   those 
for  closing  out  or  cutting  back. 

But  it  is  fair  to  say  that  no  other 
is  to  be  discontinued  because  of  Its 
The  federal  responsibility  for  the 
health  centers  is  being  "phased  out,' 
ministration  indicated,  because  it  hi 
successful  demonstration  project, 
mind  that  the  centers  were  not  Int 
be  merely  a  "demonstration  project. 

Administration  spokesmen  offered 
reason  for  ending  federal  partlcip 
centers  program,  they  said,  created  ..^ 
since  people  served  by  them  receive 
care  than  people  In  the  rest  of  the 

That  explanation  has  an  Alice  in 
land  quality  that  puzzles  and  an 
mental-health   workers.   Why  not 
the  Inequities,  they  are  asking,  and  . 
original  goal  of  1.500  centers  across 
tlon  by  1980?  Why  stop  now  when  t-. 
only  about  400  functioning  programs  ? 

For  years,  citizen  groups  and 
shocked  by  terrible  conditions  in  ...,-. 
tal  hospitals,  campaigned  for  bette- 
understanding  and  more  money.  Bi 
slow  In  coming.  But  the  community 
health   centers   program   was   an 
step  in  the  right  direction.  Wiih  „. 
administration    proposing    to    end 
funding,  the  stimulation  provided  b 
concern  also  would  end,   and  the 
could  falter  and  diminish. 

Mental-health  volunteers  and  prof 
have  .Ittle  confidence  that  revenue 
funds  turned  back  to  the  states  will 
the  same  support.  Not  only  will  con  ^ 
for  that  money  be  Intense,  but  miic  i 
planning  for  health  services  will  b( 
ed  by  public-health   experts.   Trad 
they  have  not  been  sympathetic  to 
of  the  mentally  ill. 

The  CMHC  program  originated  in 
President  John  Kennedy,  the  only 
to  take  official  interest  In  the  problt.- 
mentally    111.    (Mr.    Nixon    has    sing 
cancer  and  heart  disease  and  prog 
both  will  be  given  Incretised  funds, 
downgrading  the  need,  one   might 
such  priorities  are  determined.) 

In  a  message   to  Congress,  L 

posed  a  network  of  community  ment 
centers.   "Every   year,"  he  said,   "n 
miUion  people  receive  treatment  In 
tlons  for  the  mentally  ill  and  the 
retarded.   Most   of  them  are  ( 

within    an    antiquated,    vastly    

chain  of  custodial  state  Institutions. 

"This  situation  has  been  toleratec  far  too 
long.  The  federal  government,  despit*  the  na- 
tionwide Impact  of  the  problem,  ha  i  largely 
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left  the  solutions  up  to  the  states.  .  .  .  The 
lime  has  come  for  a  bold  new  approach." 

And  so,  for  the  first  time  on  a  large  scale, 
the  federal  government  concerned  Itself  with 
the  care  and  treatment  of  the  mentally  111. 
That  was  part  of  the  "bold  new  approach." 
About  30  percent  of  money  for  staffing,  con- 
s;ruction  and  special  programs  for  children 
came  through  the  government's  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health.  The  remainder,  70 
percent,  came  from  states  and  local  commu- 
nities. 

Those  figures  make  the  federal  role  sound 
small.  In  actual  dollars,  it  amounted  to  about 
S624  million  between  1964  and  1972.  But  those 
dollars  were  the  all -Important  seed  money 
that  encouraged  state  and  local  matching 
funds.  And  that  seed  money  also  enabled  the 
federal  government  to  set  standards. 

Some  of  the  horror  and  mystery  about 
mental  illness  began  to  give  way  with  the 
growth  of  the  program.  Better,  more  humane 
treatment  followed,  too.  The  light  of  com- 
munity attention  was  healthy,  and  so  was 
the  help  of  local  planning  groups.  A  real  al- 
ternative developed  to  the  old-style  treat- 
ment of  "exile"  in  remote,  poorly  staffed  in- 
stitutions. That  was  another  part  of  the  "bold 
new  approach." 

The  number  of  people  seeking  help  in  their 
community  centers  climbed  steadily — from 
372.000  In  1969  to  659,000  in  1971.  Many  of 
the  centers  are  in  areas  of  urban  or  rural 
poverty  where  those  who  can  least  afford 
quality  mental-health  care  have  easy  access 
to  them.  Almost  two-thtrds  of  the  centers' 
patients  in  1970  had  Incomes  of  less  than 
$5,000. 

No  claims  are  made  that  the  CMHC  is  a 
perfect  system  for  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  mental  illness  or  that  it  does  all  that  might 
be  done  in  prevention  and  community  edu- 
cation. The  programs  vary  from  place  to 
place,  some  are  better  than  others,  and  some 
try  to  serve  too  many  people.  Most  of  the 
centers  serve  areas  of  300,000  people  or  more. 
In  addition.  Ralph  Nader's  group  has  crit- 
icized the  program  for  not  having  enough 
"grass-roots  involvement." 

But  most  of  the  criticism  results  from  the 
fact  that  fewer  than  100  of  the  centers  have 
been  In  existence  for  as  much  as  five  years. 
And  only  two  states.  North  Dakota  and  Ken- 
tucky, come  close  to  providing  near-total 
coverage  for  their  populations.  B'lt  where 
programs  exist,  there  is  hope  for  improve- 
ment. The  biggest  problem  Is  that  no  centers 
at  all  exist  for  the  majority  of  people  In  this 
country.  Mental-health  workers  fear  they 
never  will  if  the  Nixon  budget  Is  passed. 

"This  Is  a  disastrous  set-back  for  the  men- 
tally ill  and  their  families."  Mrs.  J.  Skelly 
Wright,  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  Mental  Health,  said.  "At  what  cost 
will  they  cut  costs?" 

And  Brian  O'Connell,  association  executive 
director,  said  reaction  from  state  mental- 
health  groups  is  "almost  desperation  In  many 
quarters,  a  feeling  of  hopele.csness."  But  the 
3?.socipti-".-  IT.  mobilizing  Its  million  volun- 
teers to  urge  Congress  to  continue  the  federal 
stake  in  the  cnmmunlty-mental-health-cen- 
ters  program,  at  least  until  the  1 .500-centers 
goal  Is  reached.  There  is  strong  Intention, 
too.  to  try  to  change  the  mind  of  the  man  In 
the  White  House. 

But  optimism  is  in  short  supply.  And  the 
promise  of  Kennedy's  "bold  new  approach" 
seems,  unreasonably,  foreclosed. 


GRANDPARE^^^S  DAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
a  West  Virginia  newspaper  editor,  Mr' 
Robert  K.  Ho'liday,  of  the  Fayette 
Tribune,  has  brought  to  my  attention  the 
commitment  of  a  fellow  West  Virginian, 
Mrs.  Joe  McQuade.  of  Gauley  Bridge,  to 
the  designation  of  a  date  to  be  known 


as  "Grandparents  Day."  In  this  age  of 
emphasis  upon  youth  and  neglect  for  the 
aging,  I  feel  that  Mrs.  McQuade's  senti- 
ment is  a  worthy  one,  wliich  will  appeal 
to  most  thinking  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
HoUiday's  article  concerning  Mrs.  Mc- 
Quade's mission  be  printed  hereafter  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mas.    McQuAOE   To   Go   Down    in   History: 

Payette  Resident  Has  Special.  Day  Pro- 
claimed Fob  All  Grandparents 

Since  West  Virginia's  Anna  Jarvls  of 
Grafton  originated  one  of  the  most  honored 
days  of  the  year.  Mother's  Day,  another  West 
Virginian  is  responsible  for  creating  another 
Day,  that  of  Grandparents  Day,  which  was 
officially  set  aside  to  be  held  May  27  of  each 
year. 

Mrs.  Joe  McQaude.  Gauley  Bridge,  who  Is 
so  closely  connected  with  the  elderly,  the 
Senior  Society  of  our  area,  county  and  state, 
said  that  the  idea  has  been  forming  in  her 
mind  for  some  time,  but  its  germination 
came  about  following  a  call  from  Gov.  Arch 
A.  Moore,  Jr.,  Just  last  week. 

Mrs.  McQuade,  who  serves  on  President 
Nixon's  CouncU  on  Aging,  said  that  she  was 
writing  to  Gov.  Moore  about  the  idea  of 
having  an  official  Grandparents  Day,  late  last 
week,  when  she  suddenly  decided  to  "Just  call 
him  about  it." 

She  said  that  one  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Safety's  state  troopers  answered  the 
telephone  at  the  Governor's  office,  telling  Mrs. 
McQuade  that  his  office  was  "literally 
swamped"  with  telephone  calls,  but  Informed 
the  Gauley  Bridge  resident  that  he  would  try 
to  help  her  If  he  could. 

She  explained  her  reason  for  calling,  with 
the  trooper  telling  her  that  he  would  relay 
her  message  and  request  to  Gov.  Moore. 

She  said  that  within  15  minutes,  "just 
think,  in  15  minutes.  Gov.  Moore  called  mo 
In  person  to  grant  my  request,"  Mrs.  Mc- 
Qtiade  said.  Gov.  Moore  stipulated  that 
Grandparents  Day  not  be  set  on  his  birth- 
day, as  it  would  "tell  everyone  Just  how  old" 
he  is. 

So,  between  the  two.  Gov.  Moore  and  Mrs. 
McQuade,  they  .selected  May  27  to  be  observed 
officially  In  West  Virginia  as  Grandparents 
Day,  this  day  to  come  between  Mother's  Day. 
the  second  Sunday  In  May,  and  Father's  Day, 
the  third  Sunday  In  June. 

Mrs.  McQuade  said  that  Grandparents  Day 
wUl  from  now  on  be  officially  celebrated  with 
May  27  set  aside  as  the  day  of  days  for  all 
grandparents. 

She  urged  everyone,  especially  youngsters, 
to  remember  their  grandparents,  visit  them, 
and  think  about  them,  not  only  on  this  day, 
but  every  day. 

She  feels  also  that  Grandparents  Day  would 
be  particularly  appropriate  to  visit  every- 
one In  nursing  and  boarding  care  homes,  with 
young  people  "adopting"  grandparents  to 
remember  and  work  with. 

"After  all."  Mrs.  McQuade  said,  "we  cer- 
tainly owe  our  elderly  and  senior  citizens  a 
lot." 


PROTECTION    FOR    SOURCES    OF 
PUBLIC   INFORMATION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  recently 
r  joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  legLslation 
sponsored  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
Senator  Alan  Cranston  of  California 
which  would  provide  a  means  by  which 
nev/smen  could  protect  their  confidentlaJ 
sources.  Such  a  protection  is  vital  to  our 
society  if  the  people's  right  to  know  is 
to  be  preserved.  We  cannot  afford  the 
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chilling  effect  upon  free  speech  and  free 
press  presented  by  the  spectacle  of  gov- 
ernment agencies  pressing  for  jail  terms 
for  reporters  whose  major  crime  has 
been  to  reveal  to  the  public  information 
which  has  embarrassed  Government  of- 
ficials. 

Recently,  the  legislature  of  the  State 
of  Idaho  held  hearings  on  this  subject 
and  Mr.  Lyle  Olson,  the  publisher  of  the 
Pocatello,  Idaho,  Idaho  State  Journal, 
testified  in  favor  of  legislation  to  protect 
newsmen's  sources.  Mr.  Olsen  makes  an 
eloquent  plea  for  the  adoption  of  legis- 
lation of  this  nature. 

Mr.  Olson  puts  the  argument  for  the 
legislation  in  a  nutshell  when  he  states: 

This  legislation  is  not  a  newsman's  privi- 
lege law — although  that  is  what  It  may  be 
called  by  some,  because  It  is  not  for  news- 
men. It  is  for  the  American  citizen,  on  whose 
behalf  the  newsman  acts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Mr.  Olson's  remarks, 
together  with  the  text  of  the  "Free  Flow 
of  Information  Act,"  the  proposal  which 
I  am  cosponsoring,  appear  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Why  Newsmen  Need  Protection 
(Editor's  Note. — Following  Is  the  text  of  a 
statement  by  Lyle  Olson,  managing  editor 
of  the  Idaho  State  Journal,  before  the  Sen- 
ate State  Affairs  committed  in  a  hearing 
Wednesday  night  In  Boise.  It  Is  printed  be- 
low as  an  editorial  in  support  of  S.B.  1128. 
the  so-called  newsmen's  protection  law) 
I  am  pleased  to  appear  here  In  support  of 
S3.  1128  on  behalf  of  my  newspaper,  and  as 
spokesman   for   the   Idaho  members  of  the 
Utah-Idaho-Spokane  Associated  Press  Asso- 
ciation. Those  other  members  Include  the 
Idaho  Falls  Post-Register,  the  Blackfoot  DaUy 
News,  the  South  Idaho  Press  at  Hurley,  the 
Moscow  Daily  Idahonlan.  the  Lewlston  Morn- 
ing Tribune,  the  Kellogg  Evening  News  and 
the  Idaho  Daily  Statesman. 

Many  of  these  newspapers  have  sjjokesmen 
here  tonight,  or  will  submit  written  state- 
ments, but  I  have  the  assurance  of  each  they 
are  solidly  In  support  of  S.B.  1128. 

This  solid  support  In  Idaho  reflects  the 
concern  expressed  nationwide  for  similar  so- 
called  shield,  or  freedom  of  Information  laws. 
The  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associ- 
ation has  recommended  passage  by  Congress 
of  legislation  which  would  block  subpoena 
of  reporters  and  unpublished  news  media 
materials  in  both  federal  and  state  proceed- 
ings, and  there  are  some  30  measures  cur- 
rently before  Congress  which  would  give 
newsmen  such  protection. 

According  to  Mr.  Robert  Notson,  Publisher 
of  the  Portland  Oregonlan.  18  states  had  en- 
acted shield  laws  as  of  1972.  Bills  also  have 
been  put  forward  In  legislatures  of  Califor- 
nia, Oregon.  Washington.  Alaska  and  Idaho 
to  legalize  a  newsman's  right  to  protect  his 
sources. 

You  may  ask  why.  after  nearly  200  years, 
such  laws  are  now  deemed  necessary.  That  Is 
because  nearly  all  newsmen  and  Judges  be- 
lieved the  press  enjoyed  a  cloak  of  protection 
under  the  first  Amendment,  guaranteeing 
freedom  of  speech.  But  a  succession  of  de- 
cisions. Including  one  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  has  recently  made  It 
clear  the  press  enjoys  no  such  protection.  The 
Supreme  Court  said  quite  bluntly  the  First 
Amendment  affords  no  privilege  to  a  news- 
paperman over  any  other  citizen,  and  In  ef- 
fect referred  the  Issue  back  to  the  Congress 


(and  by  extension,  to  state  legislatures)  with 
the  statement :  "Congress  has  freedom  to  de- 
termine whether  a  statutory  newsman's  priv- 
ilege Is  necessary  and  desirable  and  to  fash- 
ion standards  and  rules  as  narrow  or  broad 
as  deemed  necessary  to  address  the  evil  dis- 
cerned and,  equally  important,  to  refashion 
those  rules  as  experience,  from  time  to  time, 
may  dictate." 

What  has  been  the  result  of  removing  the 
cloak  of  protection  afforded  newsmen  In  the 
past? 

Several  reporters  have  gone  to  Jail  for  re- 
fusal to  divulge  the  source  of  stories,  a  high 
dedication  to  principle  that  U  Illustrative  of 
the  devotion  which  newsmen  hold  for  their 
profession.  They  went  to  Jail  even  though  In 
no  case  has  the  public  Interest  been  compro- 
mised, nor  wrong-doers  protected  by  a  re- 
porter's silence.  The  most  abused  was  Los 
Angeles  Times  reporter  William  T.  Farr,  who 
spent  48  days  in  prison  on  a  contempt  cita- 
tion arising  out  of  a  story  about  the  1970 
Charles  Manson  trial.  He  calls  his  open-ended 
sentence  a  form  of  "psychological  barbarity" 
we  do  not  mete  out  to  our  worst  criminals. 

A  more  Important  result  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  ruling  is  the  danger  to  a  free  flow  of 
Information  to  the  public.  Editor  and  Pub- 
lisher Magazine  of  January  6,  1973,  quotes 
Mr.  Davis  Taylor,  Publisher  of  the  Boston 
Globe  and  Chairman  of  the  ANPA,  as  saying: 
".  .  .  Our  reporters  have  already  reported  a 
drying  up  of  sources  because  of  fears  stem- 
ming from  the  recent  wave  of  subpoenas  of 
newsmen  and  their  materials."  In  other 
words,  persons  who  might  come  forward  to 
volunteer  Information  of  wrong-doing  In  gov- 
ernment, or  of  criminal  acts,  now  hesitate 
because  they  fear  harm  or  reprisals  if  their 
identity  becomes  known. 

It  Is  not  the  press  which  suffers  most  when 
reporters — or  their  useful  sources — are  In- 
timidated. It  Is  the  public.  Our  readers  de- 
pend upon  a  free,  unfettered  press  to  throw 
light  Into  dark  corners,  to  expose  corrup- 
tion In  high  places,  to  call  attention  to  the 
chipping  away  of  our  personal  liberties  by  an 
increasingly  aggressive  government.  The  pub- 
lic depends  upon  a  nosy  reporter.  If  you  will, 
as  one  Important  check  In  the  system  of 
checks  and  balances.  It  is  the  reporter  or 
the  broadcaster,  backed  by  his  editor  and 
his  publisher,  who  sallies  forth  to  represent 
the  ordinary  citizen  In  the  councils  of  gov- 
ernment, and  to  ask  the  questions  which 
need  to  be  asked.  The  reporter  has  no  per- 
sonal axe  to  grind;  he  simply  takes  his  obli- 
gation very  seriously  to  report  what  Is  going 
on  as  fairly  and  accurately  as  is  humanly 
possible.  And,  in  our  society,  he  alone  Is 
imlquely  qualified  to  do  the  Job  he  does.  It 
Is  significant  that  the  reporter  does  not  ply 
his  trade  in  nations  which  have  no  free  gov- 
ernment. 

I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  there  is  a  sinister 
plot  afoot  to  centralize  power  or  curtail  free 
speech  and  Inhibit  other  freedoms.  But  there 
are  powerful  interests  at  work  which  tend 
to  usvuT)  authority,  to  concentrate  power 
in  their  own  hands.  There  Is  even  now  an 
impending  struggle  between  the  legislature 
and  executive  branches  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment In  which  the  ordinary  citizen  feels 
helpless  to  Intervene,  or  even  understand. 
The  role  of  the  press  wUl  be  vital  In  "re- 
ferring" this  power  struggle,  freely  comment- 
lug  along  the  way,  and  there  must  be  no 
fear  of  reprisals  In  a  Judicial  chamber.  The 
press  has  the  right,  and  a  duty,  to  report 
Its  findings  to  a  public  In  danger  of  growing 
too  cynical,  too  withdrawn,  too  intellectually 
dishonest. 

You  may  wonder  if  all  this  really  has  any 
bearing  on  whether  Idaho  needs  a  shield  law. 
when  there  Is  no  record  of  any  Idaho  nevre- 
man  being  cited  or  threatened  with  contempt 
of  court  for  failure  to  reveal  sources.  We  be- 
lieve Idaho  does  need  such  a  law  to  forestall 
such  an  occurrence.  Judges  have  been  em- 


boldened In  recent  weeks  to  threaten  Idaho 
newspapers  with  contempt  on  other  grounds. 
There  Is  a  discernible  trend  toward  chal- 
lenging. If  not  intimidating,  the  press  In 
Idaho. 

There  Is  another  good  reason  as  well.  A 
shield  law  will  encourage  Investigative  re- 
porters to  dig  out  Information  about  crim- 
inal activity,  or  abuse  of  public  office.  The 
Idaho  press  has  been  criticized  by  some  for 
failure  to  pursue  sensitive  stories.  It  seems 
logical  we  should  encourage,  rather  than 
discourage,  more  efforts  in  that  direction. 
Senator  Alan  Cranston  of  California,  sponsor 
of  one  newsman's  protection  bill  now  before 
the  Congress,  has  stated:  "I  am  convinced 
that  an  absolute  press  confidentiality  priv- 
ilege would  do  more  for  the  cause  of  law 
and  order  and  Justice  than  would  any  limi- 
tation of  that  privilege." 

There  are  added  benefits  of  a  shield  law. 
Reporters  have  dug  up  hundreds  of  news 
stories  over  the  years,  which  have  led  to 
criminal  Indictments  and  convictions.  News 
stories  may  provide  useful  Information  to 
law  enforcement  agencies,  even  If  some  con- 
fidential sources  are  not  Identified  by  the 
reporter.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  the 
press  and  the  law  enforcement  agencies  In 
Idaho  have  had  a  successful  working  rela- 
tionship, and  I  believe  a  shield  law  would 
strengthen  that  relationship. 

Certain  objections  to  a  shield  law  have 
been  heard — that  It  would  make  libel  more 
difficult  to  prove,  and  that  it  would  give 
newsmen  a  privilege  not  extended  to  other 
citizens.  As  to  the  first.  I  see  nothing  In  S.B. 
1128  which  would  make  It  any  more  difficult 
to  prove  libel.  The  news  media  would  con- 
tinue to  be  responsible  for  stories  exposing 
a  person  to  hatred,  contempt,  ridicule  or 
obloquy.  Challenged  it  Is  the  press  which 
must  always  prove  truth  or  lack  of  malice. 

As  to  status  of  newsmen,  that  Is  conferred 
upon  them  by  the  nature  of  their  public 
duties.  They  occupy  a  .unique  role  In  a  democ- 
racy, as  the  result  ofitheir  Inquiries  benefit- 
ing the  public  through  a  free  flow  of  Infor- 
mation. This  legislation  Is  not  a  newsman's 
privilege  law — although  that  Is  what  It  may 
be  called  by  some,  because  It  Is  not  for  news- 
men. It  Is  for  the  American  citizen,  on  whose 
behalf  the  newsman  acts.  In  regard  to  that 
point,  I  can  commend  the  form  of  S.B.  1128 
as  a  broadly  based  act,  free  from  qualifying 
amendments.  It  is  significant  that  at  least 
two  newsmen  were  Jailed  last  year  In  states 
where  qualified  shield  amendments,  they  can 
be  twisted  so  as  to  provide  little  protection. 

In  conclusion.  It  would  be  possible  to  cite 
the  observations  of  many  historic  figures 
who  have  recognized  the  need  for  a  free  and 
untrammeled  press  In  America.  Permit  me 
to  quote  only  the  eloquent  words  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Jurist,  Judge  Learned  Hand,  who 
said,  many  years  ago: 

"The  newspaper  industry  .  .  .  serves  one 
of  the  most  vital  of  all  general  Interests:  the 
dissemination  of  news  from  as  many  dWer- 
ent  sources  and  with  as  many  facts  and 
colors  as  Is  possible.  That  interest  Is  closely 
akin  to,  If  Indeed  It  Is  not  the  same,  as  the 
Interest  protected  by  the  First  Amendment: 
It  presupposes  that  right  conclusions  are 
more  likely  to  be  gathered  out  of  a  multi- 
tude of  tongues  than  through  any  kind  of 
authoritative  selection.  To  many  this  is,  and 
always  will  be  folly,  but  we  have  staked  upon 
It  our  all." 

S.  158 

Amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
Mr.  Cranston  (for  himself.  Mr.  Kennedy, 
and  Mr.  Church)  to  S.  158,  a  bill  to  Insure 
the  free  flow  of  Information  to  the  public, 
viz:  On  page  1,  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert  the  following 
In  lieu  thereof: 

That  this  Act  may  be   cited   as  the   "Free 

Flow  of  Information  Act". 
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FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OP  PI  RPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  am  1  declares 
that — 

(1)  the  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  t)  preser\e 
the  free  &ox  of  ae\,s  to  the  publl;  through 
the  news  media; 

(2)  a  public  fully  Informed  aboit  events, 
situations,  or  Ideas  of  public  conce;  n  or  pub- 
lic Interest  or  which  aSect  the  pub  ic  welfare 
Is  essential  to  the  principles  as  well  as  the 
effective  operation  of  a  democracy 

(3)  the  public  Is  dependent  for  iiuch  news 
on  the  news  media; 

(4)  those  in  the  news  media  whc  regiUarly 
gather,  write,  or  edit  news  for  t  tie  public 
or  disseminate  news  to  the  pubU(  must  be 
encouraged  to  gather,  wrlbe.  edl ;,  or  dis- 
seminate news  vigorously  so  that  he  public 
can  be  fully  informed; 

(5)  such  persons  can  perform  Ihese  vital 
functions  only  In  a  free  and  infettered 
atmosphere; 

(6)  such  persons  must  not  be  Inhibited, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  In  the  performance 
of  such  functions  by  government  restraint 
or  sanction  Imposed  by  governmeital  proc- 
ess: 

(7)  compelling  such  persons  1o  present 
testimony  or  produce  material  oi  Informa- 
tion which  would  reveal  or  Impal  •  a  source 
or  reveal  the  content  of  any  pu  )llshed  or 
unpublished  information  In  their  possession 
dries  up  confidential  and  other  ne  is  sources 
and  serves  to  erode  the  public  cone  ept  of  the 
press  and  other  news  media  as  inlependent 
of  governmental  Investigative,  prosecutorial. 
or  adjudicative  process  and  functions  and 
thereby  inhibits  the  free  flow  of  n^  iws  to  the 
public  necessary  to  keep  the  pi  bile  fully 
Informed; 

(8)  there  Is  an  tirgent  need  to  { rovlde  ef- 
fective measures  to  halt  and  priivent  this 
Inhibition  In  order  to  preserve  a  fully  In- 
formed public; 

(9)  the  practice  of  the  news  nedla  Is  to 
monitor  and  report  across  State  lioundarles 
those  events,  situations,  or  Ideas  originally 
reported  locally  In  one  State  whl<  h  may  be 
of  concern  or  Interest  to  or  affect  t  ae  welfare 
of  residents  of  another  State; 

(10)  the  free  flow  of  news  to  he  public 
through  the  news  media,  whether  c  r  not  such 
news  was  originally  published  in  nore  than 
one  State,  affects  Interstate  comm^ce; 

(11)  this  Act  Is  necessary  to  Implement  the 
fljst  and  fourteenth  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  fcnd  article 
1,  section  8  thereof  by  preserving  tl:  e  free  flow 
of  news  to  the  public,  the  hlstorl :  function 
of  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

IXEMPTION 

Sec.  3.  No  person  shall  be  comjelled  pur- 
suant to  subpena  or  other  legal  profcess  Issued 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  or 
of  any  State  to  give  any  testimony  or  to  pro- 
duce Bkny  document,  paper,  recoidlng,  film. 
object,  or  thing  that  would — 

( 1 )  reveal  or  Impair  any  source  i  or  source 
relations,  associations,  or  Inforiiatlon  re- 
ceived, developed,  or  maintained  )y  a  news- 
man In  the  course  of  gathering,  compiling, 
composing,  reviewing,  editing,  publishing,  or 
disseminating  news  through  any  news  me- 
dium; or 

(2)  reveal  the  content  of  any  published  or 
unpublished  Information  received,  developed, 
or  maintained  by  a  newsman  In  the  course 
of  gathering,  compiling,  compo6l:ig,  review- 
ing, editing,  publishing,  or  dlssenUnatlng 
uews  through  any  news  medium 

PRESTTBPKNA    STANDARDS    AND     PROCKDtTRES 

SEC  4.  (a)  No  subpena  or  other  legal  proc- 
ess to  compel  the  testimony  of  f  newsman 
or  the  production  of  any  docun^ent,  paper, 
recording,  film,  object,  or  thing  sy  a  news- 
man shall  be  Issued  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  Sl^te,  except 
upon  a  finding  that — 
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(1)  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe 
that  the  newsman  has  information  which  is 
(A)  not  within  the  exemption  set  forth  in 
section  3  of  this  Act,  and  (B)  material  to  a 
particular  Investigation  or  controversy  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  the  issuing  person  or 
body; 

(2)  there  Is  a  factual  basis  for  the  inves- 
tigation or  for  the  claim  of  the  party  to  the 
controversy  to  which  the  newsman's  Infor- 
mation relates;   and 

(3)  the  same  or  equivalent  Information  is 
not  available  to  the  Issuing  person  or  body 
from  any  source  other  than  a  newsman. 

(b)  A  finding  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  made — 

(1)  In  the  case  of  a  court,  grand  Jury,  or 
any  officer  empowered  to  Institute  or  bind 
over  upon  criminal  charges,  by  a  Judge  of  the 
court; 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  legislative  body,  com- 
mittee, or  subcommittee,  by  the  cognizant 
body,  committee,  or  subcommittee; 

(3)  in  the  case  of  an  executive  department 
or  agency,  by  the  chief  officer  of  the  depart- 
ment or  agency;  and 

(4)  in  the  case  of  an  Independent  com- 
mission, board,  or  agency,  by  the  commis- 
sion, board,  or  agency. 

(c)  A  finding  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  made  on  the  record 
after  hearing  Adequate  notice  of  the  hear- 
ing and  opportunity  to  be  heard  shall  be 
given  to  the  newsman. 

(d)  An  order  of  a  court  Issuing  or  refus- 
ing to  issue  a  subpena  or  other  legal  process 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  an  appealable  order  and  shall  be 
stayed  by  the  court  for  a  reasonable  time  to 
permit  appellate  review. 

(e)  A  finding  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  made  by  a  body,  agency,  or 
other  entity  described  In  clause  (2),  (3),  or 
(4)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  Judicial  review,  and  the  Issuance 
of  the  subpena  or  other  legal  process  shall  be 
stayed  by  the  Issuing  body,  agency,  or  other 
entity  for  a  reasonable  time  to  permit  Judi- 
cial review. 

SPECIAI.  LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  A  finding  under  section  4  of 
this  Act  shall  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
right  of  a  newsman  to  a  de  novo  determi- 
nation of  rights  under  section  3  of  this  Act. 

(b)  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of 
the  Act  and  the  application  of  the  invali- 
dated provision  to  other  persons  not  simi- 
larly situated  or  to  other  circumstances  shall 
not  be   affected   thereby. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  6.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "Information"  includes  fact 
and  opinion  and  any  written,  oral,  or  pic- 
torial means  for  communication  of  fact  or 
opinion. 

(2)  The  term  "news"  means  any  commu- 
nication of  information  relating  to  events, 
situations,  or  ideas  of  public  concern  or 
public  interest  or  which  affect  the  public 
welfare. 

(3)  The  term  "newsman"  means  any  per- 
son (except  an  employee  of  the  Federal 
Government  or  of  any  State  or  other  gov- 
ernmental unit  while  engaged  In  dissemi- 
nating Information  concerning  ofQclal  gov- 
ernmental policies  or  activities)  who  Is  or 
was  at  the  time  of  his  exposure  to  the  In- 
formation or  thing  sought  by  subpena  or 
legal  process  an  operator  or  publisher  of  a 
news  medium,  or  who  Is  or  was  at  such  time 
engaged  on  behalf  of  an  operator  or  pub- 
lisher of  a  news  medium  In  a  course  of 
activity  the  primary  purpose  of  which  was 
the  gathering,  compiling,  composing,  review- 
ing, editing,  publishing,  or  disseminating  of 
news  through  any  news  medium;  and  In- 
cludes a  freelance  writer  who  has  dissemi- 


nated news  on  a  regular  or  periodic  basis  to 
the  public. 

(4)  The  term  "news  medium"  means  any 
newspaper,  periodical,  book,  other  published 
matter,  radio  or  television  broadcast,  cable 
television  transmission,  or  other  medium  of 
communication,  by  which  information  Is 
disseminated  on  a  regular  or  periodic  basis 
to  the  public  or  to  another  news  medium. 

(5)  The  terms  "operator"  or  "publisher" 
mean  any  person  engaged  In  the  operation  or 
publication  of  any  news  medium. 

(6)  The  term  "State"  means  any  of  the 
several  States,  territories,  or  possessions  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
preserve  the  free  flow  of  news  to  the  public 
through  the  news  media." 


"THIRTY  MINXJTES  WTTH  .  .  ." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Ml*.  President, 
on  Thursday,  March  22.  I  was  the  guest 
on  "Thirty  Minutes  With  .  .  .."  a  produc- 
tion of  the  National  Public  Affairs  Center 
for  Television  which  is  hosted  by  Eliza- 
beth Drew. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  that  program  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

"Thirty  MiNtrrES  With  .  .  ." 
Announcer.  People  from  Washington, 
across  the  nation  and  abroad,  people  of  con- 
sequence ar#  questioned  on  the  Issues  of 
our  time  by  Elizabeth  Drew  on  Thirty  Min- 
utea  With  .  .  . 

Tonight,  Senator  Robert  Byrd,  Democrat, 
of  West  Virginia. 

Drew.  Senator  Byrd,  you  hold  the  Impor- 
tant position  of  Majority  Whip  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  position  for  which  you  defeated 
Senator  Kennedy  a  few  years  ago;  you  may 
be  the  next  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate; 
and  you're  also  on  several  lmp>ortant  com- 
mittees. One  of  them  Is  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  on  that  committee  it's  been 
highly  significant  that  you  have  opposed  the 
President's  nomination  of  Pat  Gray  to  be 
the  head  of  the  P3J.  I'd  like  to  put  some 
questions  to  you  about  that. 

First,  what  do  you  think  Is  going  to  hap- 
pen, do  you  think  Mr.  Gray  Is  going  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  Senate? 

Senator  Btro.  I  think  the  situation  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee  Is  very  tight  right  now. 
I  think  there'd  be  a  very  close  vote.  I  think 
the  time  runs  against  Mr.  Dean.  And — 
Drew.  You  mean  Mr. 'Gray. 
Senator  Btrd.  Mr.  Gray. 
Drew.  Yes. 
Senator  Btrd.  And  Mr.  Dean  has  been  so 

much  In  the  hearings  that 

Drew.  The  White  House  aide 

Senator  Byrd.  Yes. 

Drew.  — whom  you  do  want  to  testify. 
Senator  Byrd.  Yes,  yes.  I  don't  know,  I 
think  it's  about  60-50  right  now,  but  within 
a  day  or  so,  or  a  few  days,  by  the  time  the 
Committee  has  Its  executive  mark-up,  there 
may  be  another  vote  or  two  to  solidify  one 
way  or  the  other. 

Drew.  What  do  you  mean  that  time  runs 
against  him.  Why  should  that  count  against 
him? 

Senator  Byrd.  Because  with  each  new 
hearing  there  seem  to  be  new  developments 
which  impair  the  chances  for  his  confirma- 
tion. 

Drew.  Now  the — one  of  the  Issues  that's 
troubled  you  and  some  of  your  colleagues 
Is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gray  does  not  seem 
to  be  Independent  enough  of  the  White 
House,  and  that  he  ttimed  documents  over 
to  them  m  the  course  of  Investigating.  In 
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the  current  context  though,  in  the  current 
atmosphere.  Is  it  realistic  to  expect  a  direc- 
tor of  the  F.BI.  to  be  chosen  who  la  not 
tied  to  the  White  House  in  some  way? 

Senator  Byrd.  Well,  I'm  sure  that  in  the 
past,  Mr.  Hoover  undoubtedly  submitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  from  time 
to  time,  regardless  of  what  party  was  In 
power,  a  letterhead  memorandum  summariz- 
ing the  facts  In  connection  with  some  Indi- 
vidual or  some  situation.  And  he  may 

Drew.  Well  we  tised  to  hear  that  he  actu- 
ally gave  them  the  files. 

Senator  Byrd.  He  may  even  have  shown  the 
President  a  raw  file  from  time  to  time.  But 
never,  never  would  Mr.  Hoover  have  obsequi- 
ously and  subserviently  turned  over  repeat- 
edly raw  files  without  questions  to  White 
House  echelon  people;  I  don't  think  It  was 
in  Mr.  Hoover's  makeup.  So  we  see  something 
here  entirely  different,  with  an  P.B.I,  acting 
director  turning  over  to  Mr.  John  Dean,  the 
counsel  to  the  President,  raw  files  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  Involving  even  re-lntervlews 
with  people  who  were  affiliated  with  the 
Committee  for  the  Reelection  of  the  Presi- 
dent, who  asked  for  such  re-lntervlews  to  be 
private  and  outside  the  presence  of  an  at- 
torney. And  yet  these  re-lntervlew  reports 
were  even  turned  over  to  Mr.  Dean. 

Now  the  President  In  August  stated  that 
the  White  House  Investigation  had  been 
completed,  and  that  no  one  on  the  Presi- 
dent's staff  or  In  the  government  was  In- 
volved. But  even  subsequent  to  that  August 
statement  In  San  Clemente  by  the  President, 
Mr.  Gray  has  continued  to  supply  Mr.  Dean 
with  raw  P.B.I.  files,  even  as  late  as  Octo- 
ber 10,  without  asking  any  questions  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  investigation  was  con- 
tinuing. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  presumption  of  con- 
fidentiality on  which  Informants  could  here- 
tofore depend  In  giving  Infromatlon  to  the 
P.BJ.  can  no  longer  be  assured  or  assumed. 

Drew.  But  you  have  said  that  Mr.  Hoover 
did  some  of  this  too,  perhaps,  you  said,  not 
to  the  degree,  perhaps.  But  we  know,  or  we 
have  heard  that  he  did  tiu-n  over  files  to  the — 
to  the  White  House.  There  are  stories  that 
he  ttirned  over  information  to  reporters  and 
perhaps  even  to  politicians  on  Capitol  Hill. 
So  did  this  presumption  of  confidentiality 
really  exist  before? 

Senator  Byrd.  Yes.  yes.  As  I  say.  Mr. 
Hoover,  if  there  was  any  turning  over  of  any- 
thing, he  did  It  himself.  And  he 

Drew.  Well  what's  the  difference,  as  long 
as  It  was  turned  over? 

Senator  Byrd.  And  he  went  to  the  top. 
There's  a  great  deal  of  difference  In  supplying 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  with  a  letterhead  memo- 
randum which  Is  a  digest  of  Information. 
There's  a  great  difference  In  doing  that  and 
In  giving  to  someone  on  the  White  House 
staff  raw,  undigested,  teletype  Information, 
Interview  reports,  et  cetera,  et  cetera. 

Drew.  We  don't  know  for  sure  that  this 
Is  unprecedented,  either  though,  do  we? 

Senator  Byrd.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  It  Isn't.  No  reason  whatsoever  to  believe 
that  It  isn't.  There's  been  no  Indication  that 
this  has  been  done  before. 

Drew.  The — you  used  the  word  acting  di- 
rector, and  that's  another  question  I  wanted 
to  ask  you.  Mr.  Gray  has  been  acting  director 
since  last  May.  In  retrospect,  do  you  think 
the  Senate  made  a  mistake  In  not  Insisting 
on  examining  his  credentials  at  the  time,  and 
letting  him  be  acting  director  for  so  long? 

Senator  Byrd.  The  Senate  had  no  opportu- 
nity to  examine  his  credentials. 

Drew.  Well  couldn't — 

Senator  Byrd.  There's — 

Drew.  Couldn't  yovu"  committee  have  de- 
manded that  he  be  presented  for  confirma- 
tion? 

Senator  Byrd.  I  think  the  President  mxule 
a  mistake  In  not  sending  the  name  up  im- 
mediately after  the  election.  And  we  all  pre- 
sumed that  this  would  be  the  caoe.  Actually 


the  President  could  have  made  an  Interim 
appointment  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Ckjngress,  and  Mr.  Gray  would  have  served 
until  the  close  of  this  session  this  year. 

Drew.  But,  why  didn't  the  Senate  insist 
on  confirmation  of  someone  for  such  an  im- 
portant post,  when  he  was  named? 

Senator  Byrd.  The  Senate  went  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  President  was  going  to 
send  the  name  up,  immediately  after  the 
election.  The  President  Indicated  during  the 
election  that  he  would  not  submit  a  name 
for  the  office  of  director  during  the  cam- 
paign because  It  might  become  political. 

Drew.  It  sure  did,  didn't  It? 

Senator  Byrd.  Well,  I  accepted  that,  but  I 
did  think  the  name  would  come  up  Immedi- 
ately thereafter. 

Drew.  But  from  May  to  November,  there 
was  someone  running  the  P.BJ.  whom  the 
Senate  did  not  insist  on  examining  or  having 
any  approval  of. 

Senator  Byrd.  Well,  under  the  law  the  Sen- 
ate doesn't  act  to  confirm  the  acting  direc- 
tor. The  Senate  under  the  statute  acts  to 
confirm  the  director.  We  had  no  name  before 
the  Senate. 

Drew.  One  of  the,  one  of  the  issues  also 
that  has  come  up,  as  you  say.  Is  Mr.  Dean, 
the  White  House  aide  whom  you  would  now 
like  to  call  to  testify.  The  President  has  said 
that  he  won't  let  him,  that  he,  Mr.  Dean,  is 
covered  by  executive  privilege.  What  really 
can  you  do  about  that? 

Senator  Byrd.  I  think  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  Senate  ought  to  reject  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Gray. 

Drew.  But  that  still  doesn't  get  to  the 
executive  privilege. 

Senator  Byrd.  I  understand  that. 

T^Rgmr  Yes 

Senator  Byed.  But  If  the  President  is  going 
to  shut  the  door  on  Information  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  that  It  needs  to  make  a 
proper  and  well  rounded  and  sound  and  con- 
sidered Judgment  concerning  the  nomina- 
tion, then  the  Judiciary  Committee  ought 
to  close  the  door  on  the  nominee. 

Now  what  can  the  Senate  do?  The  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  could  subpoena  Mr. 
Dean.  I  don't  think  that  It  will,  I  don't  think 
that  It  ought  to  In  this  case.  I  think  that 
the  battle  ground  for  a  subpoena  action 
should  be  shifted  to  the  Ervln  select  commit- 
tee on  the  Watergate  Investigation.  That 
committee  has  broader  authority. 

The  Judiciary  (Committee  can  reject  this 
nomination,  the  President  can  send  up  an- 
other name,  and  we  can  have  a  director  of 
the  P.B.I. 

Drew.  Do  you  agree  with  Senator  Ervln's 
suggestion  that  White  House  aides  who  do 
refuse  to  appear  ought  to  be  gone  down  and 
arrested  by  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the 
Senate? 

Senator  Byrd.  Mr.  Ervln  Is  not  talking 
through  his  hat.  I  think  that  In  a  case  that 
Is  properly  framed,  where  the  facts  are  ap- 
propriate, this  could  be  done.  The  Senate 
can  order  the  arrest  of  a  United  States  Sena- 
tor. The  Sergeant-at-Arms  can  be  ordered  to 
arrest  a  United  States  Senator,  this  has  been 
done.  Now  If  this  can  be  done,  why  can't  the 
Sergeant-at-Arms  arrest  an  attorney,  even 
though  the  attorney  Is  the  attorney  of  the 
President. 

Drew.  So  you'd  send  him  down  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  and  he  would  somehow  get  In 
the  White  House  gate? 

Senator  Byrd.  He  doesn't  have  to  go  In  the 
White  House  gate. 

Drew.  How  would  he  arrest  him? 

Senator  Byrd.  A  subpoena  can  be  served  on 
an  individual,  a  warrant  can  be  served  on 
an  Individual,  a  citation  can  be  served  on 
an  Individual,  outside  the  White  House, 
where  the  person  lives,  at  his  residence,  or  at 
the  hotel,  or  at  the  restaurant  where  he's 
eating.  Now,  I'm  not  saying  that  I  would  do 
this  In  this  case,  but  I  am  saying  that  in  a 
situation   which   required    this,    where    the 


facts  and  circumstances  were  such  as  to  re- 
quire the  arrest  of  an  individual  on  the  White 
House  staff,  In  order  for  a  legislative  com- 
mittee to  perform  its  duty,  this  can  be  done. 
It  has  been  done,  not  with  respect  to  some- 
one on  the  White  House  staff,  but  the  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms has  been  ordered  by  the 
United  States  Senate  to  arrest  an  attorney 
and  that  was  done. 

The  attorney  was  brought  before  the  bar 
of  the  Senate,  along  with  bis  clients,  the 
Senate  held  a  trial,  sent  the  Individual  to 
Jail,  and  the  trial  court  upheld  the  Senate, 
the  appeals  court  reversed  the  trial  court, 
but  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  up- 
held the  Senate,  saying  that  In  that  partic- 
ular case,  there  was  a  clear  duty  by  the 
legislative  committee  to  be  performed,  and 
that  the  act  of  the  attorney  for  his  clients 
was  by  Its  very  nature  and  character,  such 
as  would  obstruct  the  performance  of  that 
duty  by  the  Senate  committee. 

Drew.  And  under  the  proper  circum- 
stances, you  would  go  along  with  the  Idea  of 
having  this  done  to  White  House  aides? 

Senator  Byrd.  I  wovild. 

Drew.  Now — but  they're  not  appearing  be- 
cause their  boss,  the  President,  has  told  them 
not  to,  so  would  you  arrest  him? 

Senator  Byrd.  No,  no. 

Drew.  Well,  then  why  arrest  them.  If 
they're  obeying  orders? 

Senator  Byrd.  Well,  I  think  that  there  is  a 
doctrine  of  executive  privilege,  a  very  narrow 
doctrine  that's  never  been  clearly  delineated. 
I  think  it's  implied  in  the  Constitu- 
tional powers  of  the  President  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  in  his  responsibility  to 
faithfully  execute  the  laws.  But  there's  never 
been  a  Supreme  Court  decision  In  this  area. 

So,  I  think  that  where  the  President  him- 
self is  concerned,  and  there  are  confidential 
communications,  sensitive  communications 
between  the  President  and  other  Individuals, 
the  President  I  think  can  and  ought  to  have 
the  power  to  exercise  executive  privilege. 

But  to  extend  that  doctrine  to  members  of 
the  White  House  staff,  to  lower  echelon  peo- 
ple, and  say  that  they  cannot  come  up  be- 
fore a  committee  and  reveal  communications 
involving  a  possible  crime  between  them- 
selves and  third  parties,  someone  else  inside 
or  outside  the  White  House,  I  think  la  a 
ridiculous  application  of  the  doctrine. 

Drew.  To  Just  finish  out  the  Gray  matter, 
as  It  were.  Just  quickly,  you  said  time  is 
running  out  on  Mr.  Gray.  As  of  now.  would 
you  then  predict  that  he  will  be  rejected? 

Senator  Byrd.  I  would  not  make  any  pre- 
diction. 

Drew.  All  right.  You've  always  been  known 
as  a  tough  law  and  order  man,  and  that's 
why  you're — 

Senator  Byrd.  I  was  making  tough  law  and 
order  speeches  before  Mr.  Nixon  started  mak- 
ing them. 

Drew.  And  that's  one  of  the  reasons  your 
role  In  this  has  been  so  Interesting  to  people. 
Do  you  agree  with  the  President's  recent  pro- 
posal that  the  death  penalty,  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  unconstitutional,  shotild 
be  restored? 

Senator  Byrd.  The  Supreme  Court  did  not 
rule  the  death  penalty  unconstitutional  per 
se. 

Drew.  Right. 

Senator  Byrd.  It  merely  said  that  the  ap- 
plications of  It  In  the  cases  that  were  before 
It 

Drew.  Said  it  was  unevenly  applied. 

Senator  Byrd.  — were  not  uniform 

Drew.  By  the  various  states. 

Senator  Byrd.  Yes,  the  application  was  not 
uniform,  in  which  case  it  was  unconstitu- 
tional, as  being  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment. I  favor  the  death  penalty,  I  have  for 
many  years,  In  certain  cases;  premeditated 
murder,  treason.  And  I  have  some  feeling  that 
It  ought  to  be  applied  certainly  In  some  cases 
Involving  forcible  rape,  kidnapping.  I  dont 
think  It  ought  to  be  made  mandatory  wltli 
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respect  to  hijacking,  but  I  tblnls 
certainly  some  hijackers  who  ought 
executed.  But  to  make  It  mandatory 
might  endanger  passengers. 

Drew.  The  President  said  that 
has  come  for  soft  headed  Judges 
tlon  officers  to  show  as  much  concern 
rights  of  Innocent  victims  of  crlijie 
do  for  the   rights  of   convicted 
Do  you 


tnd 


the  time 

proba- 

for  the 

as  they 

'  Tlmlnals." 
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Senator  Btrd.  1  said  this  a  long 
Drew.  Oh,  Is  he  picking  up  on 
Senator  Btrd.  I  don't — wouldn" 
but  that's  not  original. 

Drew.  Do  you  support  the 
guns? 

Senator  Bykd.  I   have   voted 
Istratlon    and    licensing    of    han( , 
voted  for  the  Bayh  BUI  last  year, 
with  the  so  called  Saturday  Nigh ; 
I  think  there  has  to  be  some  wav 
be  found,  to  keep  these  cheap, 
weapons,  out  of  the  hands  of  th« 
But  I  don't  think  that  solves  the 

I  think  If  criminals  know  that 
Is  sure,  it's  swift,  and  It  will  b« 
believe  that  this  is  more  of  a 
inals   will    get   their   guns   If    the; ' 
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with  knives,  so  there  are 
this  question. 

Drew.  Did  you  say  you  siTpported 
penalty  In  certain  rape  cases? 

Senator  Btrd.  I  have  felt  that 
penalty  ought  to  at  least  be 
applicable  in  cases 

Drew.  Which  kinds  of  cases? 

Senator  Btrd.  In  cases  involving 
rape. 

Drew.  Any  particular — or  Jtist 
rape? 

Senator  Btrd.  Well  I  think  it 
applicable  in  cases  involving 

Drew.  The — responding  to  the 
for  the  Democrats.  Senator  Harotd 
of  Iowa  said  that  quote.   "We 
tlon  of  social  conditions  known 
duclve   to    criminality,    conditions 
over-crowding,  chronic 
erty,  inadequate  health  care,  and 
nation."  That  "such  conditions 
the  development  of  criminal 
the  people  affected  is  simply  a 
fact    of   life."   Do   you   agree    wlt^i 
Hughes  on  that? 

Senator  Btrd.  One  of  the  great 
the  Supreme  Court  once  said 
the  effect  that  the  only  thing 
be  certain  of  is  that  we're 
the   causes  of  crime.  I  don't  thlnl : 
can  be  certain  as  to  what  causes 

Drew.  Well  there  is  a  point  of 
he's  expressing  here,  that  social 
and  poverty  are  conducive — do  lead 
and  that  those  .should  be  dealt  wltt 
on  to  say  that  It's  these  very 
the  President  is — is  ending,  or  cu 
on,  and  the  President  should  nc 
that — they  do   help   cut   down 
what    do    you — where    do    you 
There's  a  fairly  strong  phllosophi 
ence  here. 

Senator  Btrd.  I  think  many 
that  viewpoint.  Including  Senators, 
may  be  something  to  it.  I'm  not 
bunk   it.  I    don't  think,  however 
can  ascribe  crime  to  poverty.  I 
the  Depression,  when  there  were 
people  walking  the  streets  of 
work,  and  yet  we  didn't    lock  tht 
our  house.  In  that  coal-mining 
at  night. 

A  person  doesn't  commit  rape 
has  an  empty  stomach.  I  think  if 
pUstlc  to  say    that  poverty  causei 
don't  argue  with  the  statement 
can  be  foimd  infesting  areas 
great  poverty.  But  I  would  say  that 
also  be  shown  to  be  areas,  povert ' 
areas.  In  which  crime  Is  not  so  pre  t- 
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there  are  Drew.  In  a  speech  in  1967,  you  said,  "Slums 
to  be  are  not  built,  they  develop  as  a  result  of  the 
I  think  careless  living  of  people.  We  can  take  the 
people  out  of  the  slums,  but  we  cannot  take 
the  slums  out  of  the  people."  Does  that  mean 
that  you  will — are  not  so  concerned  with  the 
President's  cutting  back  on  some  of  the  pro- 
grams to  rebuild  the  Inner  cities  and  to  deal 
with  slums? 

Senator  Btrd.  No.  It  doesn't  mean  that  at 
all.  I  think  that  the  Inner  cities  are  in  trou- 
ble, and  we  need  Federal  programs  that  will 
help  people.  We  need  manpower  training  pro- 
grams. We  need  programs  that  will  assist 
people,  while  they're  trying  to  get  on  their 
feet.  We  need  better  educational  programs. 
We  need  better  health  programs.  But  I  draw 
a  distinction  between  the  need  for  these, 
and  my  support  for  these  programs,  and  my 
objections  to  the  President's  reduction  of,  or 
elimination  of.  some  of  the  programs — I  draw 
a  distinction  between  that  and  the  other  side 
of  the  coin  which  appears  to  say.  that  poverty 
causes  crime. 

Drew.  The  Democrats  In  the  Senate  are 
going  to  try  to  come  up  with  a  budget  of  their 
own  to  counter  the  President's.  Would  you 
go  along  with  the  move  which  they're  prob- 
ably planning,  to  cut  about  ten  or  twelve 
billion  dollars  from  defense  and  put  It  to 
domestic  social  programs? 

Senator  Btrd.  I  think  there  are  two  ques- 
tions here.  I  will  probably  go  along  with  a 
move,  when  I  consider  It  to  be  the  right  move, 
properly  Justified,  and  researched,  for  a  low- 
ering of  the  President's  celling.  I  will  prob- 
ably go  along  with  some  cuts  In  defense.  But 
I  would  not  support  ten,  I  believe  you  said  a 
ten  to  twelve  billion  dollars — I  would  not 
support  that  kind  of  a  cut  in  defense.  We  talk 
about  the  re-orderlng  of  priorities.  Our  first 
priority  has  been,  is,  and  ought  to  always  be 
our  survival  as  a  nation. 

Drew.  Then  it  isn't  very  likely  the  Demo- 
crats can  get  together  on  an  alternative 
budget,  is  It? 

Senator  Btrd.  Oh.  I  think  It's  possible. 
But  If  it's  all  going  to  come  out  of  defense. 
I — ^I'm  not  so  sure  that  I  can  go  along  with 
that.  We  can't  take  everything  out  of  defense. 
We've  got 

Drew.  Now  I'm  not  saying  everything,  but 
the — the — the  thinking  now  is  that  ten  or 
twelve  billion  dollars  could  come  out. 

Senator  Btrd.  I  think  It's  entirely  too 
much.  I  think  It's  unrealistic.  I  think  we 
better  think  this  thing  through.  We've  got  to 
remember  that  56  percent  of  the  defense  dol- 
lar goes  to  pay  people.  And  Congress  Itself 
has  raised  this  military  pay  and  military  re- 
tirement. And  this  will  be  paid.  And  if  we 
make  meat  axe  cuts  In  the  budget,  these  mili- 
tary Increases,  which  we  oureslves  have  en- 
acted, are  going  to  be  paid,  at  the  expense  of 
weaponry,  research,  bone  and  muscle,  In  the 
defense  budget. 

Drew.  You — some  of  the  Democrats  are 
also  critical  of  the  President  for  abandoning 
his  plan — family  as.<!l stance  plan,  and  Income 
maintenance  p'.an.  Are  you  disturbed  that 
he's  no  longer  proposing  that? 

Senator  Btrd.  I  think  it  was  a  bad  proposal 
In  the  beginning.  I  think  the  Congress  did 
him  a  favor  in  rejecting  his  proposal.  Now 
his  theory  was  right.  Let's  put  pe<^le  to 
work.  Let's  get  them  off  welfare.  But  his  pro- 
posal wouldn't  have  done  It,  It  would  have — 
as  I  recall.  It  would  have  doubled  the  welfare 
case  loads.  I  may  be  wrong  In  my  figures, 
but  it  would  have  resulted  In  greatly  In- 
creased welfare  case  loads,  greatly  Increased 
expenditures,  and  we  don't  reform  welfare  by 
putting  more  people  on  the  rolls,  and  paying 
more  money  out  of  the  Treasury. 

This  Is  not  to  say  there  shouldn't  be  wel- 
fare reform,  but  his  was  not  welfare  reform. 

Drew.  You  were  once  a  member  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan,  which  you've  been  very  open 
about  saying,  that  as  you  look  back  you  find 
that  that  was  a  mistake.  You  voted  agalnat 
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the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  Looking  back, 
would  you  change  that  vote? 

Senator  Btrd.  No. 

Drew.  You — 

Senator  Btbd.  May  I  say,  looking  back,  I 
might  change  my  vote  on  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act.  I  woxUd  like  to  recall  that  I 
voted  for  the  1957  ClvU  Rights  Act,  the  1960 
ClvU  Rights  Act,  the  1962  ClvU  Rights  Act, 
the  1968  Civil  Rights  Act.  I  voted  against  the 
1964  ClvU  Rights  Act.  I  voted  against  the  1965 
Voting  Rights  Act.  I  probably  would  vote  for 
the  1964  CivU  Rights  Act  at  this  time. 

Drew.  You 

Senator  Btrd.  I  might  have  voted  for  It  at 
the  time,  had  It  not  come  to  the  Senate 
under  the  explosive,  tense  situation  which 
really  amounted  to  forcing  the  Congress  to 
act  with  a  cocked  pistol  at  its  temple.  I 
dldnt  like  this.  I  probably  would  vote  for 
It  today.  I  would  not  vote  for  the  1965  Voting 
Rights  Act  today. 

Drew.  We  have  very  little  time  which  is 
left,  which  is  unfortunate,  because  there's  a 
lot  I  want  to  ask  you.  I'd  like  to  go  into 
your  own  background  for  a  moment,  and 
coming  from  that  into  your  current  role. 
You  were  a  poor  boy  in  West  Virginia,  and 
you  were  working  as  a  butcher,  as  I  under- 
stand It.  before  you  went  into  politics  there. 
You  put  yourself  through  law  school  at  night. 
Has  this  own — has  your  own  background  af- 
fected your  view  of  what  you  think  social 
policy  ought  to  be  in  this  country? 

Senator  Btrd.  May  I  say  first  of  all,  with 
reference  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  I  voted 
against  It  because  I  dldnt  think  it  was  Con- 
stitutional. I  don't  think  It's  Constitutional 
today,  even  though  the  Supreme  Coiut.  the 
Warren  Court,  may  have  held  otherwise. 

Tennyson  said,  "I'm  a  part  of  all  that  1 
have  met."  I  may  be  paraphrasing  him.  I 
suppose  we're  all  a  part,  and  Influenced  by, 
to  some  extent,  our  own  conditions,  the  life 
which  we've  lived,  circumstances  which  we've 
had  to  face,  battles  which  we've  had  to  flght. 
I  wouldn't  say  that  that  isn't  a  part  of  my 
makeup. 

Drew.  It's  said  that  you  run  the  Senate 
by  the  Rule  Book  and  the  Bible.  I  can  under- 
stand where  the  Rule  Book  comes  in,  but  can 
you  explain  where  you  think  the  Bible  per- 
tains to  running  the  Senate? 

Senator  Btrd.  Well  I  have  never  heard  that 
statement  before. 

Drew.  I've  seen  it  written  about  you,  and 
I  thought  that  they  said  that  you 

Senator  Btrd.  I  have  heard  the  statement 
with  respect  to  the  Rule  Book,  and  I  think 
my  so-called  mastery  of  the  rules  Is  a  myth. 
No  Senator  is  a  master  of  the  rules.  Only 
the  Parliamentarian,  and  he  perhaps  isn't 
exactly  a  master  of  the  rules  and  the  prece- 
dents. 

Drew.  The  Senate  recently  rejected  a  pro- 
posal to  have  its  meetings  open,  the  Com- 
mittee meetings  open,  a  proposal  that  the 
House  did  adopt.  Why  shouldn't  the  Senate 
Committees'  business,  when  it's  dealing  with 
the  public  business,  be  open  to  the  public? 

Senator  Btrd.  I  think  that  it's  In  the  public 
interest,  at  times,  to  have  closed  meetings. 
The  Senate  Is  quite  different  from  the  House. 
In  the  Senate  there's  no  rule  of  germaneness, 
there's  no  closed  rule. 

Drew.  But  we're  talking  about  Committee 
meetings,  so 

Senator  Btrd.  Yes. 

Drew. — those  are  floor 


Senator  Btrd.  I  know  that. 

Drew.— the  things  you're  talking  about? 

Senator  Btrd.  Well  any  Senator  In  a  Com- 
mittee can  offer  any  amendment  he  wishes 
to  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  get  a  vote 
on  it  in  public  view.  I  think  to  have  open 
meetings — particularly  in  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  and  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee markups — now  I'm  not  talking  about 
hearings.  The  hearings  are  generally  open, 
and  they  will  continue  to  be.  But  I'm  talk- 
ing about  markups,  to  have  closed  markups 
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in  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  where  there  are 
very  sensitive  foreign  relations  matters,  and 
in  Appropriations  Committee — I  think  woiild 
be  a  disservice  to  the  public  Interest.  It 

Drew.  But  those  are  where  the  critical 
decisions  are  made,  aren't  they? 

Senator  Btbd.  It  sounds  good.  But  It 
doesn't  work  out  that  way. 

Drew.  Senator  Byrd,  your  last  question, 
we're  about  out  of  time,  you're  known  for 
your  faithful  attendance  on  the  Senate  floor, 
for  being  there  all  the  time.  Do  you  feel  that 
your  colleagues  spend  enough  time  on  the 
Senate  floor,  or  they  travel  a  bit  much? 

Senator  Btrd.  I  think  that  most  any  Sena- 
tor coiUd,  perhaps — weU,  let  me  say  this 
in  a  different  way.  The  Senate  has  not  suf- 
fered very  much  from  absenteeism.  In  other 
words,  we  haven't  had  to  adjourn  for  lack 
of  a  quorum  many  times.  We've  been  able 
to  transact  business.  I  do  have  a  good  record. 
It's  partly  because  I  am  the  Majority  Whip 
and  feel  that  it's  my  duty  to  stay  on  the  floor. 
I  think  most  Senators  are  conscientious  about 
their  duties.  And  the  attendance  record  of 
most  Senators  is  better  than  one  might  sup- 
pose. 

Drew.  I'm  sorry,  we're  out  of  time.  Thank 
you    very    much    for    coming. 

Senator  Btrd.  Thank  you. 


PROPOSED  SHIP  CONSTRUCTION 
STANDARDS 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  recently  asked  for  com- 
ments on  proposed  ship  construction 
standards  which  would  require  oil  tank- 
ers built  in  the  future  to  be  equipped 
with  double  bottoms,  providing  space  for 
taking  on  ballast  water  without  using  oil 
cargo  tanks. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  Coast 
Guard's  proposal,  I  submitted  a  state- 
ment endorsing  the  general  concept. 

Since  then,  a  similar  statement  sub- 
mitted by  the  Center  for  Law  and  Social 
Policy  on  behalf  of  a  group  of  environ- 
mental organizations  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention. 

Because  the  statement  by  the  Center 
for  Law  and  Social  Policy  details  the  is- 
sues involved  so  well,  I  believe  it  is  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Construction      Requirement      for      Tank 

Ships — Advance  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule 

Making  COS  72-245P 

Center  for  Law  and  Social  Polict, 

Washington,   B.C.,   March   IS.   1973. 
U.S.  Coast  Ocabd, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Sirs  :  We  are  writing  in  response  to  the 
Advance  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  Making  (38 
Fed.  Reg.  2467  [January  26,  19731)  (tbe 
"Notice")  on  behalf  of  the  Environmental 
Defense  Fund  ("EOF"),  the  Natural  Re- 
sources Defense  CouncU  ("NRDC"),  the  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Conservetion  Association 
("NPCA"),  the  Sierra  Club,  Friends  of  the 
Earth  ("FOE"),  the  National  WUdlife  Fed- 
eration ("NWF"),  and  The  WUderness  So- 
ciety to  comment  upon  the  tank  ship  con- 
struction standards  which  the  Coast  Guard 
is  considering  for  proposal  under  Section  201 
of  the  Ports  and  Waterways  Safety  Act  of 
1972,  Pub.  L.  No.  92-340.  46  U.S.C.  S  391a 
(the  "Act").  We  have  acted  as  counsel  for 
these  groups  on  environmental  matters  in 


the  past,  and  we  have  been  asked  by  them 
to  coordinate  the  presentation  of  their  com- 
ments. 

The  environmental  groups  which  we  rep- 
resent are  all  national,  non-profit  member- 
ship organizations  deeply  concerned  about 
the  preservation  and  protection  of  the  ma- 
rine and  coastal  environments.  Their  com- 
bined membership  exceeds  2,300,000  persons 
throughout  the  United  States  and  abroad.' 
The  membership  of  each  organization  In- 
cludes a  substantial  number  of  persons  who 
reside  in  coastal  areas  which  are  increasingly 
directly  affected  by  oU  pollution,  as  well  as 
scientists  who  have  conducted  and  intend  to 
continue  to  engage  in  research  in  coastal 
and  estuarlne  areas  and  the  marine  environ- 
ment. 

All  of  the  environmental  organizations 
have  made  substantial  efforts  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  the  marine  and  coastal  environ- 
ments by  means  of  litigation,  testimony, 
policy  analysis,  and  educational  programs. 
For  example.  In  the  litigation  field,  EDF, 
NRDC  and  NPCA  recently  achieved  a  set- 
tlement with  the  Commerce  Department  un- 
der which  It  agreed  to  prepare  environmental 
Impact  statements  In  connection  with  its 
program  to  subsidize  the  construction  of 
United  States  oU  tankers.  And  The  WUder- 
ness Society,  FOE  and  EDF  are  now  engaged 
In  litigation  regarding  the  adequacy  of  the 
Department  of  Interior's  environmental  im- 
pact statement  for  the  proposed  trans- 
Alaskan  oU  pipeline  and  its  related  marine 
transportation  systems.  In  the  area  of  in- 
ternational regulation  of  marine  pollution, 
EDF,  NRDC  and  the  Sierra  Club  have  taken 
an  active  role  In  commenting  upon  the  pro- 
posed 1973  Convention  for  the  Prevention  of 
Pollution  from  Ships.  These  groups  have  also 
been  actively  Involved  In  presentation  of 
testimony  on  this  subject.  Thus,  during  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  EDF  and  the  Sierra 
Club  submitted  comments  to  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  on  the  Act;  and  earlier 
this  mouth  the  Sierra  Club,  EDF,  NRDC, 
NPCA  and  FOE  presented  testimony  on  deep 
water  port  policy  at  hearings  held  by  that 
Committee. 

We  firmly  support  the  proposed  require- 
ment for  incorporation  on  oil  carrying  ves- 
sels trading  in  U.S.  navigable  waters  of  a 
segregated  ballast  capacity  of  not  less  than 
45  percent  of  full  load  displacement,  achieved 
in  part  through  utilization  of  a  double  bot- 
tom of  a  minimum  height  of  one-fifteenth 
of  the  beam.  This  proposal  represents  one  of 
the  most  Important  efforts  to  date  by  any 
governmental  agency  to  deal  constructively 
and  forthrlghtly  with  the  growing  threat 
posed  by  marine  transport  of  oil  to  coastal 
and  marine  ecosystems.  These  fundamental 
changes  In  tanker  design  are  long  overdue 
and  constitute  necessary  first  steps  toward 
an  envlronmentaUy  sound  marine  transpor- 
tation policy.  Indeed,  segregated  ballast  and 
double  bottom  requirements  are  absolutely 
essential  if  the  United  States  Is  to  achieve 
the  goal  to  which  it,  other  nations  and  the 
environmental  organizations  we  represent  are 
committed  of  eliminating  all  intentional  dis- 
charges of  oU  into  the  marine  environment 
and  ol  reducing  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible the  risk  of  accidental  spills.^  We  also 
believe  such  requirements  are  integral  to 
fulfillment  of  the  Congressional  mandate  to 
the  Coast  Guard  embodied  In  the  Act  to  es- 
tablish design  and  construction  standards 
for  oU  carrying  vessels  "to  prevent  or  miti- 
gate the  hazards  to  life,  property,  and  the 
marine  environment"  which  they  pose. 

In  addition  to  supporting  the  segregated 
ballast  and  double  bottom  requirements,  we 
favor  the  proposal  to  require  aU  tank  ships 
(new  and  existing)  to  have  the  capabUlty 
of  retaining  all  wastes,  includiug  tank  clean- 
ing residues,  on  board  for  shoreslde  disposal. 
We  further  believe  that  both  the  segregated 
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ballast-double  bottom  and  waste  retention 
capabUlty  requirements  should  be  applied  to 
tank  barges. 

However,  we  believe  the  proposals  to  limit 
the  segregated  ballast  and  double  bottom  re- 
quirements to  large,  future  tankers  and  to 
tank  barges  of  300  feet  or  more,  as  well  as  to 
permit  existing  tankers  to  utUlze  load -on - 
top  procedures  in  the  face  of  environ- 
mentally preferable  alternatives,  will  seri- 
ously undermine  the  pollution  abatement 
objectives  of  the  Act  and  shoiUd  be 
abandoned. 

I.  THE  ENVIRONMFNTAL  NECEESITT  FOR  SEGRE- 
GATED ballast  AND  DOUBLE  BOTTOM  REQLTRE- 
MENTS 

There  is  no  need  to  detail  the  increasing 
threat  oil  pollution  from  oil  carrying  vessels 
poses  to  the  marine  and  coastal  environ- 
ments of  this  nation.  Indeed,  in  Section  201 
of  the  Act,  Congress  finds  and  declares: 

"That  the  carriage  by  vessels  of  certain 
cargoes  [including  oil|  in  bulk  creates  sub- 
stantial hazards  to  life,  property,  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  United  States  including 
the  quality  thereof)  and  the  resources  con- 
tained therein  and  of  the  adjoining  land,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  fish,  shellfish,  and 
wildlife,  marine  and  coastal  ecosystems  and 
recreational  and  scenic  values.  .  .  ." 

The  significance  of  this  threat  Is  under- 
scored by  the  recent  findings  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
that  "oil  globules  ...  In  massive  proportions 
Infect  nearly  700.000  square  miles  of  blue 
water  from  Cape  Cod  to  the  Caribbean 
Sea."» 

Normal  tanker  operations — including  dis- 
charge of  cargo  tank  washings  and  oily 
ballast  water — now  account  for  almost  70 
per  cent  of  the  total  Influx  of  oil  Into  the 
oceans  from  oil  carrying  vessels,  while  tanker 
accidents — including  groundings  and  strand- 
ings — account  for  almost  20  per  cent  of 
tanker  oil  pollution.*  If  seaborne  Imports  of 
oil  to  the  United  States  Increase,  and  if  oil 
tankers  numbers  and  traflBc  Increase,  as 
government  and  industry  project,  the  en- 
vironmental degradation  from  oil  pollution 
resulting  from  such  vessels  and  their  opera- 
tion will  increase  proportionately: 

"Not  only  will  the  probability  of  accidents 
Increase  .  .  .  but  jxillution  of  the  marine 
environment  from  normal  tanker  operations 
.  .  .  are  [sicl  also  likely  to  increase.  "S.  Rep. 
No.  92-841,  92d,  2d  Sess.  22  1972) . 

A  requirement  that  oil  carrying  vessels 
possess  the  capabUlty  of  carrying  sufficient 
ballast  for  normal  operations  tcithout  re- 
course to  cargo  tanks  such  as  the  Coast 
Guard  Is  considering  Is  witho\'t  doubt  the 
most  effective  means  for  reducing  damage  to 
the  marine  environment  from  normal  bal- 
lasting operations.  The  segregated  ballast 
approach  Is  effective  becau.se  It  eliminates 
the  needs  to  mix  oil  and  water,  and  to  wash 
cargo  tanks  to  hold  ballast  which  may  be 
clean  enough  to  discharge  at  a  loading  port. 

There  can  also  be  no  question  as  to  the 
environmental  soundness  of  using  a  double 
bottom  to  achieve  part  of  the  required  segre- 
gated ballast  capacity.  First,  as  the  Notice 
points  out:  "double  bottoms  would  provide 
.  .  .  protection  against  accidental  discharge 
caused  by  grounding  Incidents" — which  are 
the  most  common  kind  of  tanker  casualty. 
Additionally,  the  redistribution  of  hull 
strength  resulting  from  incorporation  of  a 
double  bottom  will  reduce  or  at  least  delay 
breaking  caused  by  stranding,  thereby  reduc- 
ing the  frequency  of  catastrophic  oil  spills. 
The  double  bottom  is  also  likely  to  reduce  op- 
erational pollution  in  at  least  two  ways:  (a) 
the  smooth  cargo  tank  bottom  resulting  from 
the  double  bottom  design  should  eliminate 
sludge  buUdup  and.  thus,  the  need  to  clean 
cargo  tanks  to  prevent  this  occurrence;  (b) 
when  tanks  are  cleaned  to  prepare  for  dry- 
docking  and  overhaul,  less  wash  water  will 
be  required  for  cleaning  because  of  the  ellmi- 
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natlon   of   structural   members   wltliln 
tanks.  The  United  States,  In  urging 
require  segregated  ballast  systems  1 
double  bottoms,  recently  estimated 
▼Ironmental  beneflta  of  double 
follows : 

"1.  Operational  pollution  reduced 
"2.  Accidental  pollution  reduced 
"3    Total  pollution  reduced  67%."  » 

n.  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  MANDATI 

The  language  of  the  Act  and  Its  lef  islatlve 
history  make  clear  that  Congress  litended 
that  the  Coast  Guard  give  full  and 
consideration  to  requiring  segregated 
capacity  achieved  In  part  through  a 
bottom  and  fully  support.  If  not  mandate 
the  adoption  of  such  design  stands  rds.  In 
Section  201  (1)  of  the  Act,  Congress  coi  icluded 
that — 

"Existing  standards  for  the  deslgi,  con- 
struction, alteration,  repair,  malntenaice  and 
operation  of  .  .  .  (oil  carrying  vessel i)  must 
be  Improved  for  adequate  protection 
marine  environment." 

In  reaching  this  conclusion,  Congiess  Im- 
plicitly rejected  the  prevailing  single  botton" 
deslgn  for  tankers  and  the  tradltlonul  prac 
tlce  of  utilizing  cargo  tanks  for  ballist  and 
discharging  oily  water  Into  the  sea.  To  remedy 
such  environmentally  unsound  pfactlces. 
Congress.  In  Section  201(7)  of  the 
rected  the  Coast  Guard  to  establish 
arda — 

"As  soon  as  practicable  ...  to  mprove 
vessel  maneuvering  and  stopping  abl  ity  and 
otherwise  reduce  the  possibility  to  olllslon. 
grounding  or  other  accidents,  to  redu  ;e  cargo 
loss  following  collision,  grounding  <r  other 
accidents,  and  to  reduce  damage  to  ^e  ma 
rlne  environment  by  normal  vessel  opera- 
tions, such  as  ballasting  and  de-ba]  lasting, 
cargo  handling  and  other  activities." 

Clearly,  the  most  effective  way  to  "reduce 
cargo  loss  following  .  .  .  grounding '  Is  to 
have  a  double  bottom  on  the  vessel  Involved 
In  the  groimdlng.*  Similarly,  the  moft  effec- 
tive way  "to  reduce  damage  to  the  marine 
environment  by  normal  vessel  operations 
such  as  ballasting  and  deballastlng"  1  s  to  re- 
quire the  use  of  segregated  ballast  sTStems.' 

The  principal  congressional  report ,  accom- 
panying and  the  hearings  on  the  Acjt  reveal 
a  clear  recognition  of  the  Importance  t>f  these 
features.'  For  example,  the  Senate  Co^nmerce 
Committee  In  discussing  possible  i^ethods 
for  dealing  with  pollution  from  tanker 
groundings,  cited  double  bottoms  asrfpjer- 
haps  the  clearest  Instance  of  a  standard  pre- 
sented at  the  Conamlttee's  hearings  th|kt  mxist 
be  seriously  considered  .  .  .",  Senate,  Report 
at  2897.  and  concluded  that  "double  j  bottom 
construction  would  lessen  the  likelihood  of 
serious  damage  to  the  environment 
Instances  where  groxindlngs  do  occur. 
Report  at  2894.  As  regards  preventlo 
lutlon  from  deballastlng  operations,  t 
mlttee  rejected  mdustry's  response 
problem  (the  load-on-top  procedure), as  "not 
an  adequate  solution".  Senate  Report  Rt  2899, 
and  concluded  that  "there  seems  llttje  doubt 
that  the  adoption  of  segregated  ballait  oould 
contribute  significantly  to  protectlo4  of  the 
marine  environment.  .  .  ."  Senate  Rtport  at 
2900.  I 

In  addition.  Congress  clearly  intended  that 
such  standards  be  established  by  tha  United 
States  for  all  ships  entering  its  navigable 
waters  whether  or  not  progress  is  n^e  to- 
ward their  adoption  In  the  International 
fonun,  concluding  that  the  objectlva  of  pro- 
tection of  the  marine  environment  sh^ld  not 
be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  the  principle  of 
International  regulation.  Senate  Report  at 
2903,  2908.  In  point  of  fact,  it  Is  ouif  under- 
standing that  the  present  United  States  pro- 
posal to  IMCO  for  segregated  ballast  tystems, 
including  double  bottoms,  is  encountering 
opposition  from  several  other  IMC<>  mem- 
bers. Such  opposition  underscores  the  need 
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for  prompt  adoption  by  the  United  States  of 
these  vital  design  standards  for  vessels  trad- 
ing in  Its  navigable  waters. 

Finally.  It  is  essential  to  recognize  that 
Congress  determined  that  economic  consid- 
erations should  not  preclude  adoption  of 
segregated  ballast  and  double  bottom  require- 
ments. Senate  Report  at  2897-2900.  Moreover, 
any  Increase  In  vessel  construction  costs  Inci- 
dent to  such  design  changes  Is  likely  to  be 
relatively  small,  e.g.,  2  to  10  percent,  and 
should  be  substantially  offset  In  any  event  by 
reductions  tn  operating  costs.  Any  clean 
ballast  system  Including  double  bottoms 
would  reduce  operating  costs  since  no  routine 
tank  cleaning  operations  or  complicated  load- 
on-top  procedures  would  be  required  during 
voyages.  Cargo  oil  tank  corrosion  would  be  re- 
duced since  sea  water  would  never  be  Intro- 
duced to  cargo  tanks.  Segregated  ballast 
tanks  would  undoubtedly  receive  mainte- 
nance only  In  a  shipyard,  having  only  a  minor 
effect  on  shipyard  costs.  And.  operating  costs 
would  be  reduced  as  a  result  of  expanded 
segregated  ballast  capacity  owing  to  resultant 
decrease  in  turn-around  time  In  loading  and 
discharge  ports.  In  any  event,  as  the  Senate 
Conmierce  Committee  recognized,  oil  carry- 
ing vessels  have  for  too  long  been  "designed 
and  built  exclusively  for  the  economic  bene- 
fit of  their  owners  and  customers,  with  little 
thought  being  given  to  their  impact  on  the 
marine  environment."  Senate  Report  at  2897. 
Congress  made  a  considered  Judgment  In  the 
Act  that  previously  neglected  environmental 
considerations  are  of  paramount  Importance 
In  devising  new  vessel  design  standards  for 
the  protection  of  the  marine  environment. 
Therefore,  it  Is  incumbent  upon  the  Coast 
Guard  to  adopt  segregated  ballast  and  double 
bottom  requirements  for  all  vessels  entering 
XSS.  navigable  waters  as  soon  as  possible. 

m.   PROBLEMS  RAISED   BT   THE  COAST  CT7ARD 
PROPOSAL 

The  thrust  of  the  Coast  Guards  proposal 
is  commendable  and  a  necessary  step  towards 
Improving  the  quality  of  the  marme  environ- 
ment. However,  there  are  certain  basic  prob- 
lems In  the  proposal  which  may  prevent 
achievement  of  this  objective. 

(a)  AppUcatlon  to  Future  Tankers  Only: 

The  Coast  Guard's  proposal  would  limit  ap- 
plication of  the  segregated  ballast  and  double 
bottom  requirements  to : 

"(1)  Tank  ships  delivered  after  January  1, 
1976;  and 

"(2)  Tank  ships  delivered  before  Janu- 
ary 1 ,  1976,  whose  building  contract  Is  placed 
and  whose  construction  Is  begun  after 
January  1, 1974." 

Nothing  In  the  Act  requires  the  Coast 
Guard  to  limit  the  proposed  requirements  In 
such  a  fashion.  Indeed,  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  considered  and  rejected  the  leg- 
islative creation  of  such  "grandfather  rights" 
which.  It  was  felt,  would  defeat  the  basic  en- 
vironmental protective  purposes  of  the  legis- 
lation. In  so  doing,  the  Committee  reasoned: 

"Providing  strict  'grand-father  rights" 
[would]  .  .  .  become  an  artificial  incentive 
for  tanker  operators  to  use  their  oldest  and 
worst  tonnage  In  United  States  trade  in  the 
knowledge  that  regulations  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  marine  environment  would  not 
apply."  Senate  Report  at  2907. 

In  proposing  to  limit  the  segregated  bal- 
last and  double  bottom  requirement  to  a  de- 
fined class  of  new  vessels,  the  Coast  Guard 
would  create  the  precise  type  of  artificial  In- 
centive which  Congress  sought  to  avoid. 

In  addition,  the  grandfather  rights  ap- 
proach proposed  by  the  Coast  Guard  could, 
as  a  practical  matter,  render  a  double  bottom 
and  segregated  ballast  requirement  Ineffec- 
tual until  some  time  In  the  mld-1990'8.  A 
recent  survey  by  the  Federal  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration shows  that,  as  of  January  1, 
1973.  there  were  583  oil  carrying  vessels  on 
order  or  under  construction  throughout  the 
world.  Including  276  tankers  over  176,000 
DWT:  and.  that  the  world  tanker  fleet  con- 


tains an  additional  750  tankers,  including 
about  230  supertankers,  all  built  within  the 
last  four  years.  The  survey  also  shows  that 
virtually  none  of  these  tankers  will  Incorpo- 
rate double  bottoms  or  a  segregated  ballast 
capacity  equal  to  45  per  cent  of  full  load 
displacement."  The  Coast  Guard's  proposal 
would  leave  this  vast  fleet  of  new  oil  tankers 
with  useful  lives  of  at  least  20  years  free  to 
trade  In  the  United  States  navigable  waters. 
In  light  of  the  problems  raised  by  grand- 
father rights,  but  also  recognizing  the  need 
for  some  grace  period  to  allow  for  orderly  ad- 
justment to  new  design  criteria,  we  recom- 
mend that  the  Coast  Guard  establish  an  ab- 
solute cut-off  date  within  the  near  future 
after  which  no  oil  carrying  vessel — regardless 
of  Its  contract,  construction  or  delivery 
date — would  be  permitted  to  trade  In  the 
United  States  navigable  water  unless  It  met 
the  segregated  ballast  and  double  bottom 
requirement. 

(b)  Application  of  Double  Bottom  and 
Segregated  Ballast  Requirement  to  Small 
New  Tankers : 

We  vigorously  oppose  the  suggestion  In  the 
Notice  that  small,  new  tank  ships  be  per- 
mitted to  utilize  the  load-on-top  procedure 
as  a  substitute  for  a  segregated  ballast  sys- 
tem. Including  a  double  bottom.  Not  only  IB 
no  Justification  for  this  distinction  between 
small  and  large  tankers  found  in  the  Act. 
(or  the  Notice  Itself) .  but  It  also  appears 
inconsistent  with  the  Coast  Guard's  own 
recent  conclusions  that  segregated  ballast 
systems,  including  double  bottoms,  are  both 
pollution  and  cost  effective  for  tankers  at 
least  as  small  as  20.000  DWT,'" 

(c)  Authorization  of  LOT  Procedure: 
Despite  the  obvious  environmental  advan- 
tages of  segregated  ballast  capacity,  achieved 
In  part  through  the  use  of  double  bottoms, 
the  Notice  states — without  any  explanation 
or  analysis — that  this  would  not  be  required 
on  "(ejxlstlng  tankshlps  and  small  new  tank- 
ships".  Rather,  according  to  the  Notice,  these 
vessels  "would  be  permitted  to  engage  in  the 
practice  of  retention  of  oil  on  board  (load- 
on-top)  with  specified  discharge  criteria". 
This  so  called  "load-on-top"  procedure  in- 
volves In  essence  attempts  to  separate  oil 
from  dirty  ballast  water  on  board,  thereby 
reducing — but  by  no  means  eliminating — the 
actual  amount  of  oil  discharged  during  de- 
ballastlng operations. 

While  LOT  procedure  is  superior  to  direct 
discharge  of  oil  ballast  to  the  sea.  It  Is  at  best 
only  80  per  cent  effective  In  removing  oil 
from  overboard  discharges  and,  thus,  falls  far 
short  of  meeting  the  no  discharge  criteria  to 
which  the  United  States  and  environmental 
groups  are  committed.  Further,  sis  noted 
above,  the  Senate  Conamerce  Committee,  re- 
jected LOT  as  an  acceptable  operational  pro- 
cedure. In  so  doing.  It  noted  the  following 
"obvious,  inherent  shortcomings"  of  the  load- 
on-top  procedure: 

"First,  the  rolling  action  of  a  ship  in  a  sea- 
way is  not  conducive  to  proper  separation. 
Second,  existing  oU-water  separators  have 
generally  proven  Inadequate  for  tanker  bal- 
last operation  and  even  potential  Improve- 
ment in  the  technology  of  oil-water  separa- 
tors would  certainly  not  seem  capable  of 
coping  with  various  oils  carried  by  tankers 
that  have  specific  gravities  close  to  that  of 
water.  Third,  the  economic  or  geographic  fea- 
tures of  a  particular  trade  may  not  allow  suf- 
ficient time  for  a  tanker  operator  to  fully 
utilize  the  load-on-top  procedure  and,  since  a 
procedure  rather  than  design  is  involved,  it  is 
subject  to  de  facto  violations  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis."  Senate  Report  at  2899. 

In  light  of  these  considerations  LOT  pro- 
cedures should  only  be  permitted  on  exist- 
ing tankers  where  other  environmentally 
preferable  alternatives,  such  as  retrofitting 
for  double  bottoms  and  segregated  ballast, 
are  not  possible,  and.  tn  those  cases,  should 
be  required  for  such  tankers. 

(d)  Retention  of  Wastes  on  Board : 
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The  Notice  states  that  the  Coast  Guard  is 
considering  a  requirement  that  all  tank  ships 
(new  and  existing)  have  the  capacity  to  re- 
tain oily  ballast  and  other  wastes  such  as 
tank  cleaning  residues  on  board  for  shoreslde 
disposal.  We  oppose  such  a  requirement  Inso- 
far as  It  might  be  construed  as  an  alternative 
to  fully  segregated  ballast  systems  for  deal- 
ing vsrith  oil  pollution  resulting  from  ballast 
discharge. 

Shoreslde  reception  facilities  appear,  how- 
ever, to  offer  substantial  environmental  ben- 
efits as  regards  disposal  of  tank  cleaning 
residues,  sewage  and  other  wastes.  We  be- 
lieve that  such  facilities,  which  are  more  ef- 
fective than  holding  tanks  on  vessels  and 
which  are  not  subject  to  the  same  space  and 
weight  constralnta  or  to  varying  weather 
conditions,  should  be  used  for  treatment  of 
these  substances,  provided  that  a  no  dis- 
charge standard  is  Imposed  and  adequate  ef- 
forts are  made  to  enforce  and  police  that 
standard.  Thus,  we  favor  standards  requiring 
waste  retention  capability. 

(e)  Application  of  the  Segregated  Ballast 
and  Double  Bottom  Requirement  to  Tank 
Barges: 

The  Notice  Invites  comments  as  to  the  de- 
sirability of  applying  the  proposed  segregated 
ballast  and  double  bottom  requirement  to 
tank  barges  300  feet  long  or  more  engaged  in 
ocean  and  coastwise  service.  We  strongly  sup- 
port such  application.  However,  there  Is  no 
Justification,  in  our  view,  for  limiting  such 
application  to  tank  barges  over  300  feet  long; 
rather,  the  requirement  should  apply  to  all 
tank  barges  engaged  in  ocean  and  coastwise 
service.  In  particular,  double  bottoms  are  an 
essential  requirement  for  these  vessels  which 
operate  in  relatively  shallow  and  crowded 
coastal  waters  a  large  percentage  of  their 
time  and  therefore  run  a  relatively  high  risk 
of  groundings  and  colllslone. 

CONCLTTSION 

In  conclusion,  we  emphasize  the  Impor- 
tance which  the  environmental  groups  attach 
to  and  the  urgent  need  for  prompt  adoption 
of  segregated  ballast  and  double  bottom  re- 
quirements for  all  oil  carrying  vessels — re- 
gardless of  size  or  type — which  trade  in  this 
nation's  navigable  waters  and  commend  the 
Coast  Guard's  initiative  in  this  area.  If  you 
have  any  questions  with  respect  to  the  com- 
ments presented  above  or  desire  any  further 
assistance  from  the  environmental  groups  in 
this  matter,  please  feel  free  to  contact  either 
of  the  undersigned. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Robert  M.  Hallman, 
Eldon  V.  C.  Gbeenbero, 
Attorneys  for  Environmental  Defense 
Fund,  Natural  Resources  Defense 
Council,  National  Parks  and  Conser- 
vation Association,  the  Sierra  Club, 
Friends  of  the  Earth,  the  National 
WUdlUe  Federation  and  The  Wilder- 
ness Society. 

FOOTNOTES 

1 EDF,  whose  principal  place  of  business  is 
162  Old  Town  Road,  East  Setauket.  New  York 
11733.  has  a  membership  of  32.000  persons 
and  a  700  member  Scientists'  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. NRDC,  whose  principal  office  is  at  15 
West  44th  Street.  New  York,  New  York  10036, 
and  has  additional  offices  in  Washington, 
D.C.  and  Palo  Alto,  California,  has  a  mem- 
bership of  approximately  9,000  persons. 
NPCA.  whose  principal  office  Is  1701 — 18th 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009,  has  a 
membership  of  approximately  50,000  per- 
sons. The  Sierra  Club,  whose  principal  place 
of  business  Is  at  200  Bush  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California  94104,  has  a  membership  of 
approximately  140,000  persons.  FOE.  whose 
principal  place  of  business  is  529  Commer- 
cial Street,  San  Francisco,  California  94111, 
has  a  membership  of  27,000  persons.  NWF, 
whose  principal  place  of  business  is  1412 — 
16th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington.  D.C  20036, 
Is  composed  of  associate  members  and  mem- 


bers of  state  affiliate  member  organizations, 
comprising  over  2,000,000  persons.  The  Wil- 
derness Society,  which  has  Its  principal  office 
at  729— 15th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005  and  a  field  office  in  Denver,  Colorado, 
has  a  membership  of  about  80,000  persons. 

»At  its  last  meeting  on  marine  pollution 
in  1971.  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime 
Consultative         Organization  ("IMCO") 

adopted  as  a  goal  "the  achievement  by  1975 
If  possible  but  certainly  by  the  end  of  the 
decade,  of  the  complete  elimination  of  the 
wilful  and  intentional  pollution  of  the  seas 
by  oil  .  .  .  and  the  minimization  of  acci- 
dental spills." 

»Mar  Map  Red  Flag  Report  (No.  1),  Fish 
Larvae  Found  in  Environment  Contaminated 
with  Oil  and  Plastic  (January  18,  1973). 

*  PorrlcelU,  Keith,  and  Storch,  Tankers  and 
the  Ecology,  paper  presented  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Naval  Architects 
and  Marine  Engineers  (November  1971). 

» Segregated  Ballast  Tankers  Employing 
Double  Bottoms,  supporting  document  to 
D.  E.  Vin/12  and  M.  P.  XIV/3(c)  presented 
to  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consul- 
tative Organization  by  the  United  States  of 
America    (November    1972). 

'  See  Klmon,  Kiss,  PorrlcelU,  Segregated 
Ballast  VLCC's,  paper  presented  to  the  Chesa- 
peake Section  of  the  Society  of  Naval  Archi- 
tects and  Marine  Engineers  (January  11, 
1973) ;  United  States  Coast  Guard,  Report  on 
Part  2  of  Study  I,  Segregated  Ballast  Aboard 
Product  Tankers  and  Smaller  Crude  Carriers 
(February,    1978). 

Ud. 

»  See  S.  Rep.  No.  92-724,  92d  Cong.,  2d  Sess., 
1972  U.S.  Code.  Cong.  &  Ad.  News  2886  (here- 
inafter cited  as  "Senate  Report");  Hearings 
on  S.  2074  before  Sen.  Com.m.  on  Commerce, 
92d  Cong..  1st  Sess.  (September  22,  23.  24, 
1971). 

*  Federal  Maritime  Administration,  Eco- 
Turmic  Viability  Analysis  (prepared  ptirsuant 
to  Stipulation  in  Environmental  Defense 
Fund,  Inc.,  et  al.  v.  Peterson,  etui.)  (March 
2,  1973). 

"United  States  Coast  Guard,  Report  on 
Part  2  of  Study  I:  Segregated  Ballast  Aboard 
Product  Tankers  and  Smaller  Crude  Carriers 
(February  1973). 


DeWITT  and  LILA  ACHESON  WAL- 
LACE, PtJBLISHERS  OP  READER'S 
DIGEST 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  two  Americans  who 
have  made  one  of  the  most  significant 
contributions  to  America  In  the  history 
of  our  Republic  and  have  received  a  spe- 
cial recognition:  DeWitt  and  LUa  Ache- 
son  Wallace,  publishers  of  the  Reader's 
Digest. 

This  husband  and  wife  team  have  con- 
tributed to  the  Information  and  enter- 
tainment of  hundreds  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple the  world  over  for  more  than  50 
years.  They  began  their  venture  In  1922, 
and  ever  since,  have  made  easily  avail- 
able to  everyone  a  wealth  of  information 
on  nearly  every  subject  under  the  sun. 

The  Reader's  Digest  has  become,  in 
the  words  of  President  Nixon  when  he 
presented  Medals  of  Freedom  to  the  Wal- 
laces, "a  monthly  university  in  print."  It 
Is  used  for  resource  material  by  profes- 
sioneds  In  the  fields  of  government, 
theology,  commimlcatlons,  and  civics.  It 
has  become  one  of  America's  great  In- 
stitutions for  the  simple  reason  of  its 
worth  to  so  many.  Between  Its  covers  can 
be  foimd  regtilarly  a  vast  supply  of  con- 
cise, pertinent  Information,  easy  to  un- 
derstand and  useful  to  all.  In  a  society 


whose  continued  existence  depends  on  a 
well-informed  citizenry,  such  a  publica- 
tion is  invaluable. 

As  Dixie  Business  publisher,  Hubert 
Lee,  so  aptly  puts  it: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  are  the  world's  great- 
est wife-husband  publishing  team. 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Lee's  account  of  the 
Great  Americans  Award  of  1972,  as  origi- 
nally published  In  Dixie  Business,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Great  Americans  "  for  1972 
(By  Hubert  P.  Lee) 

DeWItt  and  Llla  Acheson  Wallace,  the 
founders  in  1921  of  Reader's  Digest  with 
$1,800  borrowed  from  Mr.  Wallace's  father 
and  brothers,  have  been  nEuned  for  the  18th 
annual  "Great  American"  award  by  the  edi- 
tors of  Dixie  Business. 

Their  first  Issue  came  out  Feb.  1922,  50- 
years  ago. 

They  are  the  world's  greatest  wife-husband 
publishing  team. 

Mrs.  Wallace  was  selected  as  "One  of 
World's  10  Greatest  Women"  in  1952 — twenty 
years  ago — by  the  editors  of  Dixie  Biislness. 

Mrs.  Patricia  Nixon  was  named  one  of  the 
"World's  10  Greatest  Living  Women"  this 
year  by  Dixie  Business. 

President  Nixon  presented  the  Medals  of 
Freedom,  the  highest  honor  that  the  United 
States  can  bestow  on  a  civilian,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wallace  on  January  28th  at  a  dinner 
at  the  White  House. 

Following  are  the  citations  on  the  Medals, 
read  by  the  President  when  he  made  the 
presentations: 

To  DeWItt  Wallace:  the  cofounder  with 
Llla  Acheson  Wallace  of  the  Reader's  Digest 
and  partner  in  its  direction  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, he  has  made  a  towering  contribution 
to  that  freedom  of  the  mind  from  which 
spring  all  our  other  liberties. 

This  magazine  has  become  a  monthly  uni- 
versity tn  print,  teaching  100  million  readers 
worldwide  the  wonder  of  common  life  and  the 
scope  of  man's  potential. 

In  DeWItt  Wallace  America  has  a  son  to  be 
proud  of — one  whose  llfework  shows  Amer- 
ican enterprise  at  its  creative  best,  and  the 
American  ethnic  In  Its  fullest  flower. 

To  Llla  Acheson  Wallace:  cofounder  with 
DeWItt  Wallace  of  The  Reader's  Digest  half 
a  century  ago  and  partner  vrith  him  in  its 
direction  ever  since. 

Llla  Wallace  has  helped  make  all  America 
better  read. 

Her  vision  and  drive  have  given  wings  to 
the  workhorse  printed  word,  fashioning  a 
Pegasus  of  a  magazine  that  carries  Insights 
to  100  million  readers  wordwlde. 

Her  gracious  touch  at  Pleasantvllle  has 
shown  the  way  to  Infusing  Industrial  settings 
with  culture  and  the  joy  of  work. 

President  Nixon,  who  was  elected  on  No- 
vember 7,  1972  as  their  "Great  American" 
at  the  polls  by  the  people  of  America,  said 
In  presenting  the  Medal  at  the  White  House 
dinner:  1-28-72 

"In  this  room  (the  State  Dining  Room) 
the  Great  of  the  world  and  of  America  have 
been  honored — kings,  emperors,  princes, 
prime  ministers,  and  other  great  men  and 
women. 

"I  recall  myself  to  toasts  to  Chiirchlll, 
DeGauUe,  Nehru,  all  In  this  room.  "And  I 
think  back  a  hundred  years  before  when  the 
room  probably  first  began  to  be  used  for  that 
purpose,  to  all  the  wonderful  things  that 
have  happened  here  and  the  people  who've 
been  honored. 

"But  I  can  very  truthfully  say  tonight  we 
couldnt  honor  two  people  who  deserve  It 
more  In  this  great  first  room  of  America  than 
LUa  and  DeWItt  Wallace." 
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Dr.  Billy  Graham,  one  ot  the  speal  :ers,  said 
that  Reader's  Digest  has  served  as  source 
material  "ror  sermons,  for  clergy,  forj  political 
leaders,  for  speeches. 

"I  played   golf   with   Bob   Hope, 
quipped,"  and  when  I  would  be  pray 
the  putt.  Bob  had  the  Digest  In  hlfc 
getting  his  next  joke." 

Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers 
that  "In  terms  of  International 
Digest  Is  a  tremendous  asset.  It  Is 
and  read  and  respected  In  every  country 
side  of  the  Communist  bloc. 

"And  very  few  people  In  the  wotld  have 
been  able  to  project  the  thoughts  th  at  we  all 
respect  the  way  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallai  e  have." 

Bob  Hope  cracked  Jokes,  Includng  the 
line:  "1  am  surprised  Mr.  Wallace  s  eating 
because  It  usually  takes  him  a  rionth  to 
Digest  anything. 

Another:  "I  admire  any  man  who  made  a 
fortune  thinking  small." 

HOW    IT    ALL    BEGAN 

It  all  Started  In  1918  when  Sgt.  [Wallace 
was  In  an  Army  hospital  In  Prance  recover- 
ing from  shrapnel  wounds  and  had  [nothing 
to  do  but  read  magazines. 

He    realized   that   many   articles 
enduring  value  were  too  long. 

He  became  obsessed  with  the  Idea 
denslng  them  and  of  publishing  In  a 
magazine. 

When  he  returned  home  the  next 
spent  his  time  at  the  public  Ubriry 
denslng  several  dozen  articles.  He  cpuld 
afford  to  buy  the  magazines. 

Then  he  fixed  up  a  full-scale  duknmy  of 
Reader's  Digest  and  mailed  It  to  sevejral  pub- 
lishers. 

No  publisher  was  Interested. 

In  the  meantime,  Wallace  lost  ills  pub- 
licity Job  during  the  1921  depresslpn  with 
Westlngho\ise. 

So  be  decided  to  publish  his  ow^  maga 
zlne. 

That  was  the  year  I  got  out  of  t%e 
Air  Service  at  Camp  Bennlng.  Ga., 
with  the  Atlanta  Constitution  as  a 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr 
week  Gordon  Rule  was  given 
back  after  being  In  a  bureaucrat^ 
for  several  months  following  his 
ance  before  the  Subcommittee 
ities  and  Economy  In  Govemiient 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

The  Pentagon  and  the  Navy 
commended  for  the  decision  to 
Gordon  Rule  as  Director  of  the 
ment  Control  and  Clearance  Divilon 

Just  3  weeks  ago,  14  Senator 
wrote  to  Defense  Secretary  Elliop 
ardson  requesting  that  Mr.  Rule 
be  restored. 

The  demotion  and  punishment 
Rule  as  a  consequence  of  his 
before  the  Subcommittee  on 
and  Economy  in  Government 
unfortunate  occurrence  that  co^ld 
should  have  been  avoided. 

The  right  of  congressional  co 
to  obtain  information  from 
and  the  right  of  individuals  to 
before  Congress  when  invited 
must  not  be  tampered  with. 

Government  officials  who 
or  opinions  that  Congress  needs 
must  not  be  gagged  or  inhibiteid 
communicating  them. 

I  was  convinced  that  a  correct 
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tion of  the  controversy  over  Mr.  Rule's 
testimony  would  be  reached  once  all  the 
facts  were  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Secretary  Richardson. 

The  reinstatement  order  clears  the 
record  of  a  dedicated  public  servant 
whose  efforts  in  the  area  of  weaprons 
procurement  have  saved  the  Government 
and  the  taxpayer  millions  of  dollars. 

In  the  New  York  Sunday  Times  maga- 
zine section  of  March  25, 1973,  Brit  Hume 
examined  the  Gordon  Rule  affair  in  a 
way  that  throws  a  great  deal  of  light  on 
the  problems  confronting  individuals  in 
the  employ  of  the  Pentagon  who  are 
devoted  to  the  service  of  their  country 
and  who  take  literally  their  responsi- 
bility to  eliminate  the  wasteful  use  of 
taxpayers'  money.  I  recommend  this  in- 
sightful article  to  anyone  concerned  with 
the  mismanagement  of  defense  contracts. 

This  morning  in  the  Washington  Post, 
March  26,  1973,  Morton  Mintz  reviews  in 
the  Gordon  Rule  affair  and  reports  some 
comments  by  Mr.  Rule  in  the  aftermath 
of  his  reinstatement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks  the  articles  from 
the  New  York  Times  magazine  and  the 
Washington  Post  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Admiral  Kn>o  vxrstjs  Gordon  Rule 
(By  Brit  Hume) 

(NoTi. — Brit  Hume,  an  associate  of  col- 
umnist Jack  Anderson,  Is  Washington  editor 
of  [More],  a  Journalism  review.) 

When  Ogden  Corp.,  the  company  that 
owns  the  giant  Avondale  Shipyard  In  Iioulsl- 
ana,  ran  mto  trouble  because  of  a  suspi- 
ciously low  bid  on  a  Navy  destroyer  contract 
a  few  years  ago.  It  did  what  other  military 
contractors  have  often  done:  It  demanded 
more  money  from  the  Government.  At  a 
high-level  meeting  In  the  office  of  then  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  Warner,  the  com- 
pany's chairman  submitted  a  letter  drafted 
by  Its  Washington  lawyer  (himself  a  former 
General  Counsel  of  the  Navy).  The  company, 
the  letter  said,  "neither  willing  nor  able"  to 
put  up  more  money  toward  delivery  of  the 
destroyers.  Therefore,  It  was  "Incumbent  on 
the  Department  of  the  Navy"  to  come  up 
with  the  needed  cash  or  the  shipyard  would 
simply  "stop  work."  When  the  company  offi- 
cials had  been  asked  to  leave  the  room,  the 
admiral  In  charge  of  shipbuilding  told  Warn- 
er the  contractor's  demand  for  an  extra  $10- 
milllon  on  the  spot  and  $4-mlIllon  soon 
afterward  was  reasonable  and  ought  to  be 
paid.  There  seemed  to  be  general  agreement. 
But  then  a  ruddy,  expensively  but  conserva- 
tively dressed  civilian  interrupted.  "Ad- 
miral," he  said,  "over  my  dead  body  will  you 
reform  that  contract  and  give  them  $10- 
mUIlon.  This  Is  the  goddamnedest  thing  I 
ever  heard  of,  a  contractor  coming  in  and 
throwing  a  piece  of  pap>er  on  the  table  and 
saying  that  to  the  Navy." 

The  voice  belonged  to  a  man  named  Gor- 
don W.  Rule.  Since  he  was  the  Navy's  direc- 
tor of  procurement,  with  authority  over  the 
business  terms  of  every  major  Navy  con- 
tract, his  opinion  could  not  be  taken  lightly. 
The  result  was  the  company's  ultlmatiun 
was  rejected,  the  letter  withdrawn  and  work 
on  the  destroyers  went  forward  under  the 
original  terms. 

It  was  not  the  first  time,  nor  the  last,  that 
such  a  blunt  reproach  had  been  heard  from 
Rule.  In  a  bureaucracy  not  noted  for  out- 
spoken civil  servants,  he  has  not  only  sur- 
vived but  thrived  for  10  years.  During  that 


time  he  has  rejected  contract  claims  worth 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  to  huge  corpora- 
tions with  enormous  political  Influence.  And 
he  has  spoken  up,  at  times  with  astonishing 
Irreverence,  to  a  brigade  of  admirals  and  to 
civilian  big  shots  ranging  from  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  His  office  has 
been  the  source  of  a  stream  of  caustic  mem- 
oranda, letters  and  telegrams,  many  of  them 
both  unsolicited  and  unappreciated. 

How  has  he  gotten  away  with  It?  "You've 
got  to  be  right,"  he  explains.  "If  you're  wrong 
and  you  try  something  like  that,  goddamn, 
they'll  clobber  you.  But  If  you're  right  and  so 
right  that  It's  a  little  obvious,  I  find  that 
people  respect  the  hell  out  of  you  although 
they  may  hate  your  guts.  And  believe  me, 
I've  got  respect  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense." 

If  that  sounds  boastful.  It  Is.  Gordon  Rule 
Is  not  a  modest  man.  But  It  is  also  unques- 
tionably true.  For  until  recently.  Rule's  out- 
spoken ways  brought  him  not  censure  but 
the  highest  commendation.  First,  he  won  the 
Superior  Civilian  Service  Award  In  1967.  In 
making  the  award,  Adm.  I.  J.  (Pete)  Galan- 
tin,  then  Chief  of  the  Naval  Materiel  Com- 
mand, cited  Rule  for  "courage  In  challenging 
the  status  quo.  zeal,  wilimgness  to  make  In- 
novations and,  above  all,  your  absolute  Integ- 
rity and  ability  to  win  cooperation  and 
loyalty."  It  was  high  praise,  but  It  was  sur- 
passed by  the  outpouring  of  panegyrics  heard 
four  years  later  when  Rule  was  given  the 
Navy's  Distinguished  Civilian  Service  Award, 
the  highest  honor  a  civil  servant  can  receive. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Frank 
Sanders  spoke  of  Rule  as  "the  most  salient 
point  of  a  system  of  checks  and  balances" 
designed  to  Insure  that  the  business  aspects 
of  all  Navy  contracts  got  "Independent,  pene- 
trating, objective  review."  Rule's  Job,  said 
Sanders,  was  to  "challenge,  to  question  and 
to  disapprove  when  such  action  Is  necessary, 
regardless  of  other  considerations  or  conse- 
quences." The  citation  Itself,  presented  by 
John  Warner,  by  then  the  acting  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  praised  Rule  for  "extraordinary 
acumen.  Judgment,  Initiative  and  lnteg> 
rlty  .  .  .  extreme  professional  skill  .  .  .  su- 
perior ability  to  reach  the  crux  of  problems 
quickly  .  .  .  outstanding  service." 

That  was  barely  two  years  ago,  but  today 
Gordon  Rule  Is  In  deep  trouble  with  the 
Navy.  He  was  ordered  off  his  regular  Job  and 
sent  to  a  training  school  miles  from  the 
Pentagon  to  update  the  cturlculum.  It  has 
taken  several  months,  and  now  that  It  Is 
done,  more  such  assignments  may  be  In  store. 
His  sudden  demise  was  the  result  of  his 
testimony  before  a  Congressional  subcom- 
mittee headed  by  Senator  William  Proxmlre, 
the  Wisconsin  Democrat,  last  Dec.  19.  Prox- 
mlre was  Inquiring  Into  waste  In  military 
spending  and  was  especially  Interested  In 
the  Navy's  difficulties  with  two  of  its  biggest 
contractors,  Litton  Industries  Inc.  and 
Grumman  Aerospace  Corp.  Litton,  the  Navy's 
largest  contractor,  was  seeking  an  extra  $390- 
m  111  Ion  In  connection  with  a  contract  to 
build  five  helicopter  assault  vessels.  Grum- 
man, which  had  won  the  contract  to  build 
the  Navy's  F-14  fighter  Jet  with  a  bid  widely 
considered  unreallstlcally  low,  was  balkmg  at 
fulfllimg  It  because  it  wanted  more  money. 
Both  Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  Warner  and 
Adm.  Isaac  Kldd  Jr.,  the  new  Chief  of  the 
Naval  Materiel  Command,  had  refused  to  tes- 
tify, citing  the  "delicacy"  of  ongoing  negotia- 
tions with  both  contractors  as  their  reason. 
As  he  had  often  done  In  the  past,  Rule  ac- 
cepted. In  answer  to  pointed  questions  from 
Proxmlre,  Rule  was  sharply  critical  of  both 
Grumman  and  Litton.  But  his  most  biting 
comment  came  when  Proxmlre  sought  his 
opinion  of  President  Nixon's  appointment  of 
Lltton's  president,  Roy  L.  Ash.  to  head  the 
Increasingly  powerful  Office  of  Management 
emd  Budget. 
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"Well,"  said  Rule,  "I  think  first,  that  old 
General  Elsenhower  must  be  twitching  In  his 
grave.  He  was  the  one  who  first  called  atten- 
tion to  the  so-called  military-industrial 
complex,  and  I  frankly  think  we  have  added 
a  new  dimension.  ...  I  think  It  is  almost 
a  mllltary-lndustrlal-executlve  department 
complex.  I  think  It  Is  a  mistake  for  the  Pres- 
ident to  nominate  Mr.  Ash,  whom  I  have 
never  met.  I  think  It  Is  a  worse  mistake  for 
him  to  accept  the  Job." 

By  the  next  morning,  Admiral  Kldd  was  at 
the  door  of  Rule's  suburban  Washington 
apartment,  near  the  Pentagon,  where  Rule 
was  sick  In  bed,  with  laryngitis.  Shown  to 
his  bedside,  the  hefty  grxiff  Admiral  handed 
Rule  a  letter  of  retirement  that  needed  only 
his  signature.  Kldd  said  he  wanted  It  signed 
by  the  end  of  the  day.  He  gave  no  reason 
except  "the  good  of  the  Navy."  Feeling  under- 
the- weather  and  overwhelmed.  Rule  at  first 
agreed.  But  gradually  his  defiance  began 
to  return.  The  visit  ended  with  Rule  re- 
fusing to  retire.  Having  failed  to  force  him 
out  of  the  Navy  altogether,  Kldd  two  days 
later  simply  dispatched  him  to  the  train- 
ing school.  Since  It  was  technically  only  a 
temporary  reassignment  rather  than  a  dis- 
ciplinary demotion,  there  was  nothing  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  could  do  about  It. 
And  Kldd  Indicated  he  had  further  such 
assignments  in  mind.  Rule's  only  recourse 
was  to  file  a  grievance,  which  would  ultimate- 
ly be  decided  by  Warner.  Since  the  Secretary 
was  In  on  the  decision  to  reassign  him.  It 
was  hardly  likely  that  he  would  reverse  It. 
Rule  seemed  beaten.  At  age  66,  with  full  re- 
tirement benefits  ahead  of  him  and  only 
himself  and  his  wife  to  support,  he  might 
have  been  expected  to  give  up  under  such 
adverse  circumstances.  But  Rule,  in  the  words 
of  another  Navy  man,  had  not  yet  begun  to 
fight. 

If  Gordon  Rule  Is  abrasive,  and  If  he  resists 
bemg  pushed  around  by  men  like  Kldd  and 
Warner,  It  Is  In  part  because  he  doesn't 
consider  himself  Just  another  civil  servant. 
Conspicuously,  he  Is  one  of  the  most  fas- 
tidiously dressed  men  In  Washington,  and 
his  wardrobe  Includes  several  blue  neckties 
with  gold  stripes,  which  are  not  emblematic 
of  the  Navy,  but  of  the  Metropolitan  Club, 
Washington's  most  aristocratic — and  segre- 
gated— men's  club.  It  Is  likely  that  Rule  is 
the  only  career  civil  servant  to  belong  to  the 
club.  He  has  been  a  member  since  1940. 

He  was  bom  In  Washington  In  1906  and 
went  to  Western  High  School  In  George- 
town, which  In  those  days  was  attended  by 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  many  of  the  city's 
most  prominent  families.  He  later  went  to 
George  Washington  University  law  school 
where  he  earned  both  a  bachelor's  and  a 
master's  degree  in  law.  He  spent  seven  years 
practicing  at  Covington  &-  Burling,  then,  as 
now,  the  city's  most  prestigious  and  Influen- 
tial firm.  He  joined  the  Navy  In  1942  as  a 
lieutenant  J.g.  When  he  emerged  In  1946,  he 
had  advanced  to  captain,  a  remarkably  quick 
rise  through  the  ranks,  even  in  wartime.  He 
returned  to  Covington  &  Burling,  but  left 
after  a  year  to  start  his  own  practice.  During 
the  Korean  war  he  returned  to  active  duty 
and  gained  extensive  experience  In  procure- 
ment, first  as  the  deputy  director,  then  a-s 
dtrector  of  contracts;  for  the  Burenu  of  Ships. 
He  negotiated  contracts  worth  more  than 
$2-blIllon,  Including  those  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  first  nuclear  submarine,  the  Nau- 
tilus, and  the  first  supercarrler,  the  Forre<;tnl. 
He  also  negotiated  the  first  contracts  the 
United  States  had  ever  signed  with  foreign 
countries  for  the  construction  of  ships  and 
won  a  commendation  medal  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  for  the  Job.  These  ex- 
periences left  Rule  with  one  of  his  most 
fundamental  beliefs,  namely  that  negotia- 
tion is  not  just  a  necessary  sidelight  to  an 
administrative  job,  but  a  highly  sophisti- 
cated art  that  should  be  practiced  only  by 
skilled  and  experienced  professionals,  espe- 


cially where  large  sums  of  public  money  are 
at  stake.  This  conviction  was  strengthened 
when  he  was  sent  to  Europe  In  1952  as  chief 
negotiator  for  the  Defense  Department  In  se- 
curing bases  for  American  military  Installa- 
tions under  NATO.  The  assignment  was  sup- 
posed to  last  a  year,  but  Rule  was  back  In 
his  law  office  In  Washington  three  months 
early,  furious  over  the  State  Department's 
Interference  In  the  talks  with  the  foreign 
governments.  He  published  an  article  about 
the  experience  In  The  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
which  demonstrated  that  his  use  of  pungent 
languagee  Is  not  a  recently  acquired  habit. 
"For  nine  months  recently,"  Rule  wrote,  "I 
drew  a  handsome  Government  salary  and  al- 
lowances In  Europe  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  taxpayers.  They  were  gypped,  and 
I  feel  they  should  know  why. ...  It  [was]  my 
unhappy  privilege  to  sit  at  the  negotiating 
table  and  watch  our  State  Department  For- 
eign Service  officers  bungle  major  negotia- 
tions with  our  European  allies. ...  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  United  States  is  woefully 
lacking  In  capable,  experienced  negotiators 
who  can  sit  down  at  a  conference  table  with 
representatives  of  other  governments  and  at 
least  hold  their  own." 

Although  Rule  was  principally  occupied 
for  the  next  10  years  with  his  prosperous  law 
practice,  which  Involved  representation  of 
major  corporations  and  trade  associations 
before  Congress  and  the  executive  depart- 
ments, the  lack  of  professionalism  in  Gov- 
erimient  negotiating  continued  to  trouble 
blm.  Ultimately,  he  wrote  a  62-page  booklet 
on  the  subject  called  "The  Art  of  Negotia- 
tion," which  was  published  In  1962  at  Rule's 
expense  and  dedicated  "To  My  Country."  It 
has  been  used  as  a  training  text  by  the  Army, 
the  Navy  and  the  Foreign  Service  Institute. 

In  1963,  the  Job  of  "Director,  Contract 
Clearance  Division,  Naval  Materiel  Com- 
mand," came  open  and  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Procurement  Graeme 
Bannerman,  an  old  friend,  asked  Rule  to 
leave  his  law  practice  to  fill  It.  Rule  accepted, 
and  plunged  Into  the  Job  with  his  customary 
gusto.  One  of  his  tasks  was  to  reform  the  us© 
of  so-called  letter  contracts,  whereby  the 
Navy  simply  gave  a  contractor  a  set  of  spec- 
ifications and  written  orders  to  start  work, 
with  the  full  terms  to  be  worked  out  later. 
Rule  had  soon  annoyed  one  admiral  with  a 
blunt  letter  directing  him  to  come  to  terms 
on  a  particular  letter  contract  or  see  the  con- 
tract disapproved.  The  admiral  complained 
to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Materiel  and  Rule  re- 
ceived the  first  In  a  series  of  warning  letters 
he  got  during  his  first  year  on  the  Job.  He 
got  so  many.  In  fact,  that  his  probation 
period  was  extended  an  extra  year.  "I  have 
received  a  number  of  what  they  call  'letters 
of  caution,' "  Rule  explains.  "Every  one  has 
been  because  of  the  tone  of  the  letters  that 
I  write.  I've  never  gotten  a  letter  of  caution 
for  substance." 

It  took  several  years,  but  Rule  succeeded 
In  devising  a  new  way  of  handling  letter  con- 
tracts that  greatly  Improved  the  Govern- 
ment's bargaining  position.  In  the  past,  when 
the  Government  could  not  reach  agreement 
with  a  company  on  the  terms  of  a  letter  con- 
tract. It  had  no  option  except  terminating 
It  and  starting  over  again  with  another  com- 
pany, a  process  that  was  both  costly  and 
time-consuming.  Under  Rule's  new  procure- 
ment regulation,  the  Government  could  ex- 
tend the  deadline  for  coming  to  terms,  and. 
If  there  was  still  no  agreement,  a  Govern- 
ment contracting  officer  could  fix  the  price. 
The  contracting  officer's  decision  could  be 
appealed  to  higher  authority,  but  the  burden 
of  proof  was  on  the  company. 

The  new  system  grew  out  of  an  effort  !n 
the  1967  to  hold  down  the  burgeoning  costs 
of  the  celebrated  F-111  fighter  Jet.  an  Ill- 
fated  Navy-Air  Force  project.  At  the  direc- 
tion of  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNa- 
mara.  Rule  led  a  year-long,  on-site  Investiga- 
tion of  the  efficiency  of  the  Pratt  &  Whitney 


aircraft  plant,  where  the  engines  for  the 
plane  were  being  built  on  a  letter  contract. 
Rule's  team  concluded  that  the  plant  was 
operating  well  below  Its  potential  efficiency 
and  used  the  data  to  project  what  the  engines 
should  cost. 

This  "should-cost"  approach  to  pricing 
quickly  became  highly  controversial.  There 
were  many,  both  inside  and  outside  the  Pen- 
tagon, who  objected  to  It  as  a  meddlesome 
attempt  to  tell  a  contractor  how  to  run  his 
business.  Rule  responded  to  such  criticism  in 
a  tart  letter  to  the  head  of  Pratt  &  Whitney. 
"If,"  he  wrote,  "a  contractor  wishes  to  con- 
duct a  patently  Inefficient  operation  with 
excess  Indirect  employes,  poor  estimating, 
labor  that  consistently  falls  to  meet  stand- 
ards, lack  of  proper  competitive  subcontract- 
ing, abnormal  spoilage  and  rework,  etc.,  that 
Is  his  business.  It  Is  the  Government's  re- 
sponsibility, however,  not  to  pay  taxpayer's 
money  for  demonstrable  Inefficiencies  .  .  ." 
The  letter  outraged  the  contractor,  but  Secre- 
tary McNamara  passed  word  to  Rule  that  It 
was  the  best  letter  on  procurement  he  had 
ever  read.  The  controversy  produced  a  dead 
lock  over  the  price  of  the  engines,  but  Rule 
had  earlier  persuaded  the  company  to  allow 
him  to  make  a  contractlng-officer's  decision 
setting  a  price  If  such  an  impasse  were 
retwjhed.  Pratt  &  Whitney  objected  to  Rule's 
price  as  too  low.  so  Rule  got  together  with 
Joel  Barlow,  a  Covington  &  Biu-llng  partner 
and  the  company's  lawyer,  and  settled  the 
dispute  m  a  matter  of  days.  The  engines 
ended  up  costing  about  $100-mllllon  less 
than  the  contractor  had  predicted. 

This  and  other  such  achievements  kept 
Rule  in  good  standing  despite  his  abraslve- 
ness  and  Irreverence.  At  a  time  when  military 
procurement  was  becoming  a  national  scan- 
dal, the  Navy  could  point  with  pride  to  Its 
"system  of  checks  and  balances"  In  contrsict- 
Ing,  which  neither  of  the  other  services  have, 
and  to  a  series  of  constructive  procurement 
Innovations.  Rule  was  the  key  man  in  both 
and  this  may  explain  why  he  was  chosen  for 
the  Distinguished  Civilian  Service  Award.  By 
honoring  Rule,  the  Navy  was  honoring  the 
Idea  of  economy  and  quality  In  buying  mili- 
tary hardware. 

Similar  public-relations  considerations 
seem  to  have  been  Involved  In  the  appoint- 
ment of  Rule  in  late  1969  to  head  a  new  unit 
called  the  Contract  Claims  Control  and  Sur- 
veillance Group,  which  had  authority  over 
the  Navy's  proposed  claim  settlements  In  ex- 
cess of  $5-milllon.  The  group's  Job  was  to  In- 
vestigate all  negotiated  claims  to  determine 
If  they  were  Justified.  If  not,  the  group  was  to 
disapprove  them.  Although  Rule's  Job  already 
seemed  to  give  him  such  authority,  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Material,  Adm.  I.  J.  Galantln,  ex- 
plained that  he  wanted  the  group,  and  par- 
ticularly Rule,  to  be  a  "strong,  visible  face  to 
put  before  Congress,  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  the  contr.ictors  and  the  public."  Rule 
took  him  at  his  word.  Eighteen  months  later, 
the  group  found  Itself  faced  with  a  politically 
explosive  claim  that  had  been  negotiated  for 
873.5-mlllion  with  the  Avondale  Shipyard  of 
Louisiana,  the  same  yard  -.vhcse  earlier  bid 
for  more  money  on  the  same  contract  had 
been  thwarted  by  Rvile. 

The  claim  had  the  full  weight  of  the  state's 
congressional  delegation  b"hlnd  it.  Inclu'llr.g 
then  House  Majority  Leader  Hale  Bo^gs. 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  chairman 
F.  Edward  Hubert,  Senate  Finance  Committee 
chairman  Russell  Long  and  then  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  chairman  Allen  El- 
lender.  In  the  months  preceding  the  tentative 
settlement,  the  Navy  had  been  hearing  regu- 
larly from  this  awesome  Louisiana  line-up. 
Navy  officials  had  been  summoned  to  a  meet- 
ing In  Boggs'  office,  where  they  were  con- 
fronted by  him.  HObert.  top  aides  co  Long  and 
Ellender  and  representatives  of  the  con- 
tractor. Shortly  thereafter,  the  amount  of  the 
proposed  settlement  rose  by  almost  $2-mll- 
llon.  On  another  occasion,  the  contracting 
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officer  m  charge  of  the  case  was  called 
Deputy   Defense   Secretary   David 
office  to  meet  with  Avondale 
The  session  was  set  up  by  Boggs.  Thi 
ana  four  also  wrote  Jointly  to  Navy 
John  Chafee,  saying  that  the  contrat^r 
offered  considerable  evidence  in 
Its  position"  and  urging  that  the 
"promptly  adjudicated."  The  pressure 
the   Navy  hierarchy   nervous,   but 
Rule  furious.  In  July.   1971.  In  a 
memo  declaring  that  the  claim  wa ! 
quately  documented  and  that 
been  brought  "to  such  an 
tent  that  one  begins  to  wonder 
merit  of  the  claim,"  Rule  announcei  I 
had  been  unanimously  rejected.  Twelve 
later.  Rule  was  notified  that  his 
was  about  to  be  "reconstituted"  sc 
lawyer  from  the  Navy  General  Couns  d 
could  be  installed  as  the  head  of  it. 
could   be   officially   removed.   Rule 
from  the  group. 

A  few  weeks  later  he  was 
Capitol  HIU  by  John  Reddan.  counsel 
Hebert's  Armed  Services  Investlgat^ig 
committee.  Rule   took  a  Navy 
lawyer  with  him  but  Reddan  '.van 
terrogate  Rule  alone.  Rule  refused  to 
tloned  without  the  lawyer  and  RedAan 
m.  Rule  was  placed  before  a  recordinp 
phone  to  answer  questions  about 
columnist   Jack   Anderson   of 
pressure  in  the  Avondale  ca.se.  He 
he  could  have  a  transcript  of  the 
Reddan  said  no,   so  Rule  got  up 
That  afternoon,  he  was  called  on 
by  Warner,  who  scolded  him  for  taking 
partment   lawyer   with   him.   In  th( 
Warner  said,  Rule  would  have  to  hlrt 
lawyer. 

He  was  back  on  Capitol  Hill  the  neit 
to  testify  before  Senator  Proxmlre 
took   the   opportunity   to  elaborate 
charge  of  pressure  by  the  Loulsian 
tlon.  Hebert  told  a  reporter  afterwferd 
"Mr.   Rule   will  have   every   oppo 
prove   his   allegations   under   oath 
knows  It."  When  Rule  saw  the 
New    York    Times    the    next 
promptly  sent  Hebert  a  telegram 
him    of    the    incident    with 
star-chamber.   Gestapo  tactics  and 
on  that  occasion  were  most  offensive 
a  citizen  and  taxpayer  and  his 
our  conversation  will  show  the  world 
requested  the  opportunity  to  appear 
public  hearing  and  testify  under 
your  Mr.  Reddan  denied  that  request 
you  to  now  say  that  I  know  I  will 
opportunity  to  testify  under  oath  . 
talnly  a  great  deal  less  than  factual 

Rule    believes    the    Avondale 
started  his  downfall.  In  the  past,  he 
an  asset  In  the  Navy's  relations  with 
gress.  But  now  he  had  publicly  a 
of  the  most  powerful  men  on  Capltdl 
using  Improper  Influence  and  toppec 
by  calling  one  of  them.  In  effect, 
addition.  Rule's  exacting  approach 
tractor  claims  had  helped  create  a 
of  vmresolved  disputes  which  were 
friction  between  the  Navy  and  Its 
pliers,  especially  Litton  and  Orummin 
Adm.  Isaac  C.  Kldd  left  his  commai  d 
Sixth  Fleet  In  the  Mediterranean  t<i 
Chief  of  the  Naval   Materiel 
1971,  the  pending  claims  totaled 
bUUon.  Kldd  was  told  upon  taking 
Job  that  he  would  have  three  ma;  or 
lems:  the  unresolved  claims  from  Li 
disagnreement  between  the  Navy 
man  over  the  price  of  the  F-14  Jet; 
don  Rule. 

If  anyone  could  have  been  expecte^ 
a  dim  view  of  Rule,  It  was  Kldd. 
an  admiral  who  became  the  first 
officer  to  die  In  combat  when  he  was 
Pearl  Harbor.  Kldd  had  been  destl4ed 
career  in  the  Navy  since  birth.  A 
man  of  63  who  had  complied  an 
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record  in  a  variety  of  commands  at  sea,  be 
regards  Navy  regulations  as  "the  foundation 
upon  which  you  approach  any  problem,"  In- 
cluding, It  turned  out,  procurement  negotia- 
tions, m  which  he  bad  little  experience.  He 
sees  bis  foremost  responsibility  as  "the  need 
for  getting  reliable  equipment  Into  the  hands 
of  ovir  bluejackets."  He  is  deeply  worried 
about  what  be  considers  the  growing  strength 
and  menace  of  the  Soviet  Navy. 

Kldd  set  the  tone  for  bis  administration 
of  the  materiel  command  with  a  speech  to  a 
group  of  industry  men  shortly  after  he  took 
over.  He  spoke  of  the  "ominous  threat  fac- 
ing the  world  today"  and  told  the  audience 
that  "quality,  coet-consclousness  and  finan- 
cial profit  are  Indeed  sound  motivators.  .  .  . 
But  If  you  look  back  In  your  college  psy- 
chology books,  I  think  you'll  find  that  'sur- 
vlval*  is  perhaps  the  most  basic  motivator  of 
all!"  The  title  of  the  speech  was  "What  Have 
You  Done  for  the  Fleet  Today?"  and  soon 
thereafter,  a  series  of  posters  bearing  this 
slogan  began  being  distributed  by  the  thou- 
sands throughout  the  command.  Some  of 
them  bore  a  picture  of  Kldd  looking  as  If  be 
were  staring  out  from  the  bridge  of  a  ship, 
bis  binoculars  around  his  neck. 

It  was  clear  that  Kldd  was  not  about  to 
change  his  ways.  But  neither  was  Rule,  and 
it  was  inevitable  that  they  would  have  dif- 
ferences. Kldd  had  Rule's  Job  description 
changed  so  that  be  was  no  longer  the  "prin- 
cipal agent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy"  but 
instead  was  responsible  to  one  of  Kldd's  Im- 
mediate subordinates.  Undaunted,  Rule  kept 
up  his  caustic  commentary  on  procurement 
matters. 

About  six  months  after  Kldd  took  over,  for 
example.  Rule  sent  him  a  curt  memo  on  a 
particular  claim.  "The  purpose  of  this  gra- 
tuitous memorandum,"  it  began,  "is  to  ap- 
prise you  that  a  mistake  has  been  made  In 
the  approval  of  this  claim."  Kldd  acknowl- 
edges that  he  didn't  appreciate  much  of  what 
Rule  said,  but  their  differences  didn't  burst 
into  public  view  until  Rule's  Dec.  19  appear- 
ance before  the  Proxmlre  subcommittee.  By 
that  time,  Kldd  had  taken  personal  charge 
of  the  negotiations  with  both  Llttoa  and 
Grumman  and  had  kept  Rule  out  of  them. 
The  major  element  In  the  Navy's  dispute 
with  Litton  was  the  price  of  a  group  of  hell- 
copter  assault  vessels.  The  Navy  originally 
planned  to  purchase  nine,  but  decided  In 
1971  to  buy  only  five.  The  original  ceiling 
price  was  $133-mllllon  apiece,  but  after  de- 
lays caused  by  production  problems  at  the 
company's  unorthodox,  assembly-ltne  ship- 
yard In  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  and  the  Navy's  re- 
duced order,  Litton  demanded  $211-mllllon 
each.  While  he  was  still  the  company's  presi- 
dent, Roy  Ash  accused  the  Navy  of  a  "built-in 
sense  of  righteousness  about  Lltton's  per- 
formance." according  to  the  minutes  of  a 
June  6  meeting  In  Washington.  Ash  said  he 
would  discuss  his  demands  with  Warner, 
the  minutes  show,  and  then  go  "on  to  the 
White  House"  with  his  case.  Because  Litton 
had  been  the  Navy's  largest  contractor.  It 
was  a  sensitive  matter,  and  Ash's  appoint- 
ment as  director  of  the  President's  budget 
office  made  it  more  so. 

The  Grumman  controversy  was  equally 
charged.  The  Navy  had  contracted  with  the 
company  to  build  86  of  the  F-14  fighter 
planes  at  $16.8-mllllon  each  with  an  option 
to  buy  at  least  48  more  at  the  same  price. 
Grumman  claimed  It  lost  $65-mllllon  last 
year  building  the  original  batch  and  stood 
to  lose  $105-mllUon  more  this  year  If  it  ac- 
cepted the  Navy's  order  for  the  additional 
48.  The  company  blamed  the  problem  on 
"mutual"  pricing  errors  and  runaway  infla- 
tion. 

After  Rule  gave  his  headline-making  testi- 
mony criticizing  Ash.  Grumman  and  Litton, 
and  the  Navy  bad  moved  against  him,  Prox- 
mlre Invited  Rule  and  Kldd  to  appear  before 
his  subcommittee   together.  Kldd  declined, 


clti'.ig  the  prospect  of  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion proceedings  on  the  matter  as  bis  reason. 
But  the  commission's  general  counsel  de- 
cided that  Rule's  assignment  to  the  training 
school  could  not  be  classified  an  "adverse  ac- 
tion" and  said  the  commission  could  not  act 
on  It.  This  left  Kldd  without  bis  excuse.  The 
result  was  a  spectacular  confrontation  on 
Jan.  10  with  Rule  and  Kldd  seated  slde-by- 
slde  at  the  witness  table  before  the  irate 
Proxmlre.  The  Senator  began  by  denouncing 
the  Navy's  action  against  Rule  as  "the  harass- 
ment of  an  able,  dedicated  and  courageous 
public  servant.  .  .  ."  "The  significance  of  thla 
episode,"  he  said,  "goes  far  beyond  the  Issue 
of  shabby,  unjust  treatment  of  one  outstand- 
ing employee.  It  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
legislative  process  and  the  ability  of  the  Con- 
gress to  obtain  information  on  the  activities 
of  the  executive  branch."  Proxmlre  reminded 
Kldd  that  Federal  law  prohibited  the  ob- 
struction of  Congressional  inquiry  and  noted 
that  Richard  Nixon,  while  a  Senator,  bad 
once  Introduced  legislation  making  It  a  Fed- 
eral crime  to  Intimidate  public  employees 
from  testifying  before  Congress. 

Kldd,  understandably,  was  on  the  defen- 
sive. He  found  himself  acknowledging  on  the 
one  hand  that  Rule  "was  probably  the  most 
competent  gentleman  we  bad  in  matters  of 
procurement,"  but  Insisting  on  the  other 
that  he  had  lost  confidence  in  him  because 
of  his  alleged  loose  attitude  toward  newa 
leaks  and  his  inability  to  abide  by  Instruc- 
tions as  to  what  to  say  before  Proxmlre's 
subcommittee.  But  Kldd  Insisted  ho  wasn't 
trying  to  withhold  Information  from  Con- 
gress. And  despite  his  declining  confidence  In 
Rule,  and  the  fact  that  Rule  bad  been  sent 
on  an  obviously  trivial  mission,  Kldd  main- 
tained that  be  bad  not  disciplined  blm. 
Flip-flopping  again,  Kldd  Insisted  that 
Rule's  comments  before  the  subcommittee 
bad  damaged  the  negotiations  with  Grum- 
man and  Litton.  Both  Proxmlre  and  Rule 
had  a  field  day  with  these  tangled  expla- 
nations. How,  demanded  Proxmlre,  had 
Rule's  remarks  hurt  the  negotiations?  "That 
would  be  a  bit  difficult  to  measure  and  quan- 
tify," replied  Kldd.  "In  other  words,"  said 
the  Senator,  "The  Navy  considered  any  dis- 
cussion of  Litton  or  Grumman  taboo." 
"That  Is  what  I  told  blm,  Mr.  Proxmlre,  yes, 
sir,"  answered  Kldd.  Rule  broke  In  at  one 
point  to  charge  that  since  the  rejection  of 
the  Avondale  claim,  the  Navy  had  systemat- 
ically been  reducing  his  Influence.  "I  know 
what  Is  going  on,"  he  said.  "And  I  know 
that  Admiral  Kldd  probably  thinks  I  am  a 

burr    up    and    he    wants    me    out." 

When  Kldd  recalled  bow  he  had  been  told 
that  Litton,  Grumman  and  Rule  would  be 
bis  three  major  problems.  Rule  replied.  "I 
hope  he  is  not  as  screwed  up  in  the  nego- 
tiations with  Litton  and  Grumman  as  he  la 
with  Rule."  At  another  point,  Rule  said  of 
Kldd,  "This  man  has  been  in  procurement 
12  months,  13  months.  All  of  a  sudden  he  is 
an  Instant  expert."  What.  Proxmlre  asked, 
was  Kldd's  response  to  that?  "He  is  right," 
said  Kldd,  "he  is  right.  I  have  no  corner  on 
the  market  on  brains.' 

The  hearing  may  have  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing Kldd  and  the  Navy  look  foolish,  btit  It 
did  little  to  help  Rule's  standing  with  bis 
superiors.  Still,  he  Is  fighting  to  win  back 
his  Job.  He  has  withdrawn  his  grievance, 
leaving  the  next  move  up  to  the  Navy  now 
that  his  temporary  assignment  at  the  train- 
ing school  Is  complete.  If  there  is  no  further 
action,  he  will  automatically  regain  his  old 
post.  There  seem  to  be  two  reasons  for 
Rule's  continuing  the  fight.  One  is  that  be 
enjoys  the  controversy  with  its  attendant 
publicity  and  excitement.  The  other  Is  that 
he  likes  his  work.  "You  can  practice  law,"  he 
says.  "You  can  have  clients.  You  can  make 
money.  But  you  never  get  a  feeling  In  your 
heart  of  having  contributed  a  goddamned 
thing.  In  this  Job.  boy,  you  really  get  that 
feeling.  And  what's  so  dananed   Interesting 


Is  that  there  are  new  questions  every  day  in 
making  these  contracts  and  administering 
them  and  spending  the  taxpayer's  money. 
These  are  fascinating  questions.  I  love  It."  If 
he  loved  It,  he  was  asked  by  a  reporter,  why 
did  he  risk  his  Job  with  such  bold  comments 
about  sensitive  matters?  "I  got  a  kick  out  of 
talking  about  Grumman  and  Litton."  he  said, 
"because  I  really  felt  that  those  things  had  to 
be  said.  Those  two  companies  had  the  Navy 
over  such  a  barrel,  sitting  there  negotiating 
with  that  guy  who's  so  Inexperienced." 

The  escalating  ccsts  of  military  contracts, 
of  course,  have  been  a  problem  for  years.  Rule 
believes  there  are  two  principal  reasons  why 
contractors  so  often  submit  unreal  Istlcally 
low  cost  estimates.  One  Is  that  In  a  competi- 
tive bid.  It  is  a  gord  way  to  win  the  con- 
tract. This  is  known  as  "buylng-ln."  But 
even  In  so-called  sole-source  procurement, 
where  the  Pentagon  simply  chooses  the  con- 
tractor it  deems  best  suited  to  the  Job,  Rule 
says  there  is  also  pressure  for  artificially  de- 
pressed bids.  It  Is  caused  by  the  desire  of  the 
military  itself  to  keep  the  estimate  low  so 
that  the  program  will  be  more  palatable  to 
Congress.  Once  the  project  Is  under  way  and 
millions  have  been  spent.  It  is  easier  to  get 
additional  funds  to  keep  It  going.  In  any  case, 
Rule  believes,  virtually  everyone  in  a  posi- 
tion to  Influence  such  matters  stands  to  gain 
from  high  military  appropriations.  Rule  once 
sat  down  and  made  a  list  of  those  with  an 
Influence  on  military  spending.  There  are  10 
classifications  ranging  from  Congressmen,  to 
the  military,  to  the  contractors  themselves, 
to  labor  unions.  "Everyone  Involved  wants 
something,"  he  noted.  "When  all  these  turn 
on  their  respective  powers,  where  does  that 
leave  the  taxpayer?" 

Whatever  becomes  of  Gordon  Rule,  his  case 
put  the  Navy's  dealings  with  Litton  and 
Grumman  on  the  front  pages,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  this  was  part  of  his  ob- 
jective. Soon  after  his  testimony,  Roy  Ash 
was  before  Proxmlre.  being  berated  for  the 
"palpable  conflict  of  Interest"  in  his  Govern- 
ment Job  and  relationship  with  Litton.  That 
made  the  network  news  and  caused  more 
headlines.  Whatever  the  Navy  did  now.  It  was 
a  major  story.  Finally,  It  acted.  Grumman, 
the  Navy  announced,  would  be  held  to  the 
terms  of  its  original  contract  for  the  addi- 
tional 48  F-14's.  And  Litton  would  be  paid 
$22-million  less  per  ship  than  It  had  demand- 
ed for  the  helicopter  assault  vessels.  What's 
more.  Litton  would  be  required  to  pay  back 
$55-mlllion  in  unearned  construction  prog- 
ress payments  under  the  contract.  The  deci- 
sion involving  Litton  had  been  reached  after 
negotiations  failed  and  the  system  devised  by 
Gordon  RiUe  for  dealing  vsrith  such  situations 
had  been  used.  It  was  a  contracting  officer's 
decision,  similar  to  the  one  Rule  had  made  In 
the  Pratt  &  Whitney  case. 

[From  the  Washington  Post] 

Navy  Critic  Resumes  Cost  Overrun  Battle 

(By  Morton  Mlntz) 

The  Defense  Department's  leading  critic 
on  Capitol  Hill  found  himself  commending 
the  Pentagon  and  the  Navy  last  week.  The 
occasion  was  the  reinstatement  of  a  man 
named  Gordon  W.  Rule  as  the  Navy's  top 
civilian  procurement  official. 

"The  reinstatement  order  clears  the  record 
of  a  dedicated  public  servant  whose  efforts 
in  the  area  of  weapons  procurement  have 
saved  the  government  and  the  taxpayer  mil- 
lions of  dollars,"  Sen.  William  Proxmlre  (D- 
Wls.)  said. 

Adm.  Isaac  C.  Kldd  Jr..  chief  of  the  Navy 
Material  Command,  who  had  assigned  Rule 
to  what  the  procurement  official  regarded  as 
a  Siberia,  called  him  in  Wednesday  to  restore 
him  as  director  of  the  Procurement  Control 
and  Clearance  Division. 

"He  absolutely  could  not  have  been  nicer 
or  finer,"  Rule  said  later.  "The  guy  was  won- 
derful"— concerned  only  with  how  to  avoid 


"These  claims  and  overruns"  In  procure- 
ment. "Believe  me,  I'll  go  all  out  to  help 
blm,"  Rule  said. 

The  remarkable  nature  of  the  make-up 
session  was  underscored  by  the  fact  that  It 
came  while  the  Air  Force  and  A.  Ernest  Fitz- 
gerald, who  was  fired  after  disclosing  a  (2 
billion  over-run  In  the  C-5A  transport  pro- 
gram, continued — at  a  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion hearing — a  3  «/2 -year-old  battle  over 
whether  Fitzgerald  should  have  bis  Job  back. 
Only  a  matter  of  weeks  ago.  It  appeared 
that  the  Navy  and  Rule  also  were  destined 
to  engage  In  years  of  legal  combat. 

Appearing  before  Proxmlre's  congressional 
Joint  Economic  Subcommittee  on  Jan.  10, 
Rule — with  Kldd  only  a  few  feet  away — testi- 
fied that  the  Admiral  "probably  thinks  I'm 
a  burr  up  his  ass,  and  he  wants  me  out." 

"I  hope,"  Rule  said  at  another  point,  that 
Kldd  is  "not  as  screwed  up  In  the  negotia- 
tions" with  two  leading  Navy  contractors, 
Litton  Industries  and  Grumman  Corp.,  "as 
he  is  with  me." 

Kldd,  less  flamboyant  but  no  more  com- 
plimentary, said  he  had  been  warned  on 
takmg  over  the  Navy  Material  Command  that 
Rule,  Litton  and  Grumman  would  be  his 
three  principal  problems,  and  that  be  had 
been  losing  confidence  In  Rule  for  13  months, 
partly  because  he  would  "go  outside  the 
system." 

The  flap  began  at  a  December  hearing  of 
the  subcommittee  when  Rule  responded  to 
a  request  by  Proxmlre  to  conunent  on  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  appointment  of  Lltton's  presi- 
dent, Roy  L.  Ash,  as  director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

Rule  first  said  that  "old  General  Eisen- 
hower must  be  twitching  In  his  grave."  Later, 
he  apologized  for  this  "verbal  excess"  by 
which  he  Intended  "no  disrespect." 

Rule's  principal  objection  was  that  Ash, 
whUe  head  of  Litton  last  June,  had  proposed 
a  "ball-out"  of  the  firm  to  senior  Navy  offi- 
cials, had  said  he  would  go  "on  to  the  White 
House  to  explain"  Lltton's  financial  problem, 
and  had  told  of  a  grand  plan  envisioned  by 
then  Treasury  Secretary  John  B.  Connally 
for  Congress  to  rescue  all  financially  troubled 
Navy  shipbuilders. 

The  next  day.  Rule,  who  holds  the  Navy's 
highest  civilian  award,  was  visited  at  his  sick- 
bed by  Kldd.  The  admiral  asked  him  to 
sign  a  request  for  early  retirement.  Rule  re- 
fused. 

The  day  after  that,  Kldd  assigned  Rule  to 
update  the  curriculum  at  the  Navy  Logistics 
Management  School  In  Anacostla.  Kldd  put 
no  time  limit  on  the  assignment. 

Rule  actually  began  the  assignment  on 
Jan.  29.  He  now  has  recommended  that  the 
school's  concern  with  procurement  be  of 
greater  depth  and  duration,  he  said  last 
week. 

Proxmlre  and  Rep.  Les  Aspin  (D-Wis.)  had 
protested  repeatedly  that  Rule  was  punished 
and  demoted  as  a  consequence  of  his  testi- 
mony, and  that  a  law  forbidding  harassment 
and  intimidation  of  witnesses  may  have  been 
violated,  Kldd  Insisted  at  the  January  hear- 
ing that  the  mission  to  Anacostia  was  a  "lat- 
eral" move. 

Last  week  Proxmlre  said  he  had  been  "con- 
vinced that  a  correct  resolution  .  .  .  would  be 
reached  once  all  the  facts"  were  presented 
to  Defense  Secretary  Elliot  L.  Richardson. 
Three  weeks  ago  Proxmire  and  14  other  sen- 
ators petitioned  Richardson  to  restore  Rule. 

"Tlie  right  of  congressional  committees  to 
obtain  information  from  Individuals  and  the 
right  of  individuals  to  testify  when  Invited 
.  .  .  must  not  be  tampered  with,"  Proxmlre 
said. 


MARYLAND  DAY  1973 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  Mary- 
land Day  is  the  day  set  aside  by  law  for 
the  annual  observance  of  the  arrival  of 


the  first  colonists  at  St.  Clements  Island 
on  March  25,  1634.  It  is  a  hoUday  within 
the  Free  State,  and  should  be,  because  it 
commemorates  the  beginning  of  many 
important  American  contributions  to 
mankind,  the  first  seeds  of  which  were 
planted  in  Maryland. 

This  year,  Maryland  Day  was  cele- 
brated in  a  unique  and  splendid  manner 
in  a  ceremony  in  the  Washington  Ca- 
thedral to  dedicate  the  Maryland  Bay  in 
memory  of  Anna  Campbell  Ellicott, 
Charlotte  Campbell  Nelson,  and  Ella 
CampbeU  Smythe. 

Those  who  participated  in  the  service 
were: 

The  Verj'  Reverend  Francis  B.  Sayre, 
Jr.,  dean  of  Washington  Cathedral. 

His  Excellency  Marvin  Mandel,  Gov- 
ernor of  Maryland. 

The  Reverend  Lawrence  J.  Madden, 
S.J.,  director  of  campus  ministry, 
Georgetown  University. 

Mr.  Theodore  H.  Mattheiss.  executive 
secretary,  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting 
Religious  Society  of  Friends. 

Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord  (retired). 
United  Methodist  Church. 

The  Right  Reverend  David  K.  Leigh- 
ton,  Sr.,  Bishop  of  Maryland,  the  Epis- 
copal Church. 

His  Eminence  Lawrence  Cardinal 
Shehan,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  Right  Reverend  WUliam  P. 
Creighton,  bishop  of  Washington,  the 
Episcopal  Church. 

The  University  of  Maryland  Chamber 
Singers  and  Chorus,  Dr.  Paul  Traver, 
director,  assisted  by  David  Taylor. 

The  Cathedral  Choir  of  Men  and  Boys. 

The  Maryland  Bay  and  its  symbolism 
has  been  described  by  Richard  T.  Feller, 
Clerk  of  the  Works,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  guide  be  included  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  guide 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Ellicott  Memorial  Bat 

The  areas  betw^een  flying  buttresses  along 
the  nave  of  the  Cathedral  Chvircb  of  Saint 
Peter  and  Saint  Paul  are  enclosed  and  desig- 
nated as  outer  aisle  memorial  bays. 

The  Ellicott  Memorial  Bay.  in  the  south 
outer  aisle  next  to  the  Rare  Book  Library,  Is 
different  from  other  bays  In  that  it  lacks  a 
divider.  Marble  flooring  at  the  same  eleva- 
tion as  the  nave  floor  is  canopied  with  simple 
quadripartite  vaultmg.  This  part  of  the  ca- 
thedral's fabric  was  made  possible  by  the 
munificent  bequest  of  Anna  Campbell  Elli- 
cott, in  memory  of  her  sisters,  Ella  Campbell 
Smythe  and  Charlotte  Campbell  Nelson.  By 
resolution  of  the  Cathedral  Building  Com- 
mittee, the  bay  was  designated  as  a  mem- 
orial to  all  three  sisters.  The  inscription  on 
the  wall  of  the  bay  reads : 

STONE  CARVINGS 

The  three  sisters  were  descendants  of 
prominent  Maryland  famUles,  hence  this  bay 
Is  enriched  with  symbols  related  to  the  state. 
At  the  peak  of  the  arch  where  the  vaulting 
ribs  converge  is  an  enlarged  stone  called  a 
boss.  Its  function  is  similar  to  that  of  a  key- 
stone m  a  round  arch.  The  Ellicott  Bay  boss 
Is  carved  with  a  background  of  oak  leaves, 
reminiscent  of  the  historic  Wye  Oak. 

Among  the  leaves  are  several  smaU  crea- 
tures: a  racoon,  a  mother  possum  carrying 
her  babies  on  her  back,  a  Maryland  terrapin, 
several  denizens  of  the  Chesajjeake  Bay — the 
Maryland  crab,  a  starfish  and  an  oyster.  The 
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sculpture  was  designed,  modeled  anl 
by  Constantlne  Seferlls  of  the  cathe<  ral 
High  on  the  east  wall  is  the  Maryl  ^nd 
of  arms,  originally  the  family  crest 
Baltimore.  The  shield  was  modeled 
chromed  by  cathedral  sculptor  Carl 
and    executed    by    cathedral    mast^ 
Roger  Morlgl. 

THE  STAINED  GLASS 

Many  people  came  to  the  North  American 
continent  seeking  refuge  from  rellg  ous  per- 
secution. In  1649  the  Act  of  Toleration  was 
adopted  by  the  Maryland  General  Assembly. 
It  was  the  first  Instance  where  trlnltarlan 
Christians  made  legal  their  effort  i  to  live 
together  In  harmony.  The  large  tr  angle  at 
the  top  of  the  center  lancet  signifies  the 
Act  of  Toleration.  It  Is  held  by  char  icteristlc 
Maryland  settlers,  a  gentleman  caviller  and 
a  tradesman  or  farmer.  The  two  mpn  stand 
on  the  Maryland  coat  of  arms. 
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Francis  Asburj  (1745-1816)   was 
Methodist  bishop  consecrated  in 
States,  appointed  by  John  Wesley 
From  1784  until  his  death  In  1816, 
eled  on  foot  and  horseback  as  a  clrcblt 
covering  five  to  sis  thousands  mles 
year.  Throughout  his  life  he  suffered 
disease  of  the  throat  which  added 
the  discomfort  of  his  mission.  However, 
never  relaxed  his  spartan  self-control; 
story  of  his  life  Is  one  of  triumph  o'  'er 
ship.  Thus  the  artist  has  portrayed 
struggling  up  a  mountain,  leading 

In    the    lower    portion    of    the 
George  Fox  (1624-1691),  principal 
the  Society  of  Friends.  During  his 
trip  in  1671-1672,  he  visited  Mary 
he  preached  to  gatherings  of  settlers 
many  to  the  Quaker  position 
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The  first  American  Roman  Catholic 
John  Carroll  (1735-1815),  was 
1790.  He  was  founder  of  Georgetcjw 
versity.  which  is  sketched  as  it  is 
from  Key  Bridge.  Below  Bishop 
the  Dove  and  the  Ark.  the  ships 
Lord  Calvert's  expedition  come  to 
In  1634.  Father  Andrew  White,  S.J. 
the  first  Roman  Catholic  mass  In 
on  March  25,  1634,  under  a  great 
had  been  hewn  from  a  tree.  His 
Included    Governor    Leonard 
single  tepee  indicates  the  wigams 
bought  from  the  Indians  to  use  unfll 
could  be  built. 

CENTER  LANCET 

Thomas  John  Claggett  (1734-181( 
first  Episcopal  bishop  consecrated  In 
He  became  Blahop  of  Maryland  in 
op  Claggett  is  shown  holding  a 
James  Church.  Lothian,  Ann  Arunde , 
of  which  he  was  once  rector, 
ijui.ch,  Aith  lourieca  companies,  ex 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  trlbutarl± 
summer  of  1608.  He  is  said  to  have 
three  thousand  miles  In  the  open 
tured.  and  he  made  a  remarkable 
area.  Captain  Smith  is  shown 
prayer. 

The  frieze   across   the  base  of 
lancets  features  the  Maryland 
(black-eyed  susjin),  a  Chesapeake 
bass,  a  blue  crab,  a  yellow  perch,  a 
a  Baltimore  oriole  and  an  oyster, 
lancet  is  the  loblolly  pine,  while 
lancet  features  beech  and  white  oak 
on  the  right  Is  mountain  laurel. 

Cathedral    friends    will    have    nfl 
recognizing  the  luminous  stained 
dow  £3  the  creation  of  Rowan 
signer  of  some  of  the  most  beautlfu  I 
Washington  Cathedral.  It  was 
Installed  by  his  associate.  Dieter 
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Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Presldeni  it  was 
appropriate  that  the  service  in  tt  e  Mary- 
land bay  concluded  with  the  prayer  for 
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Maryland  composed  several  years  ago  by 
the  Very  Reverend  Frsmcis  B.  Sayre,  Jr., 
dean  of  the  cathedral,  and  which  I 
would  like  to  repeat. 

Blow,  Lord,  Thy  clean  winds  upon  the 
shores  and  shoals  of  Maryland.  Blow  gentle 
breeze  of  blessing  across  the  earth,  atop  her 
stalwart  hills,  and  over  the  greening  fields. 
Blow,  Holy  Spirit,  the  freshness  of  liberty 
through  the  hearts  of  Thy  people  whose  do- 
main named  for  a  queen,  yet  worships  the 
King  who  is  the  Father  of  us  all. 

So  may  Thy  children  catch  upon  their 
hopes  the  breath  of  glory  which  Thou  doth 
send  to  fill  the  spangled  sky,  the  lofty  sails  of 
ships,  and  the  faithful  lives  of  men. 

Fulfill  then,  O  God,  the  promise  once  borne 
upon  the  wings  of  a  dove  of  a  land  of  peace 
and  companionship,  and  courage  enough 
ever  to  follow  after  Thee;  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


CHILD  ABUSE 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  and  13  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  introduced  S.  1191,  the  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  Act,  which  is  aimed 
at  improving  the  prevention,  identifica- 
tion, and  treatment  of  child  abuse. 

According  to  the  National  Center  for 
Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment 
in  Denver,  60,000  cases  of  child  abuse — 
including  beating  and  other  physical 
abuse  by  adults — are  reported  in  this 
country  annually. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Children  and 
Youth,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  has  a 
longstanding  interest  in  trying  to  find 
solutions  to  the  complicated  problems  of 
preventing  and  treating  child  abuse.  Last 
fall  we  printed  a  document  containing 
selected  readings  on  the  subject.  This 
year  we  continued  our  investigations  into 
the  causes  and  possible  means  of  elimi- 
nating child  abuse  and  subsequently  in- 
troduced S.  1191,  the  Child  Abuse  Pre- 
vention Act. 

This  week  the  subcommittee  is  holding 
three  hearings  on  this  legislation.  The 
first  two  hearings  will  take  place  in 
Washington  on  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
March  26  and  27,  in  room  4232  of  the 
Dirksen  OflBce  Building. 

The  third  hearing  will  be  held  on  Sat- 
urday, March  31,  in  Denver.  Colo,  at  the 
University  of  Colorado  Medical  School. 
The  subcommittee  scheduled  this  field 
hearing  in  Denver  because  the  child 
abuse  team  operating  out  of  the  medical 
center  has  developed  some  very  promis- 
ing methods  of  working  with  the  families 
of  abused  children. 

I  was  therefore  extremely  pleased  to 
read  in  last  week's  edition  of  the  National 
Observer  a  thorough  and  informative  ar- 
ticle describing  the  activities  of  the  Den- 
ver Center.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Child-Beaters:  Sick,  Btjt  Cukable 
(By  Richard  S.  Johnson) 

They  find  a  healing  process  In  sharing  their 
experiences — Including  the  nightmarish  as- 
pects. So  one  night  a  week  they  gather,  some 
with  husbands  or  wives,  some  alone.  Sharon, 
pretty,  trim,  and  modlshly  dressed,  is  the 
wife  of  a  successful  young  salesman;  she 
shook  her  baby  by  the  ankles  until  its  leg 
snapped.  Mary,  fat,  wearing  a  sack  dress,  Is 


the  wife  of  a  man  who  earned  less  than 
$4,000  last  year;  she  choked  her  little  girl. 
Cindy  is  the  personable  young  widow  of  an 
Air  Force  flier  who  died  In  a  plane  explosion; 
In  recurring  fantasies  she  saw  herself  throw- 
ing her  children  to  their  deaths  from  atop 
an  office  building. 

These  parents  are  members  of  Families 
Anonymous,  an  organization  for  parents  who 
have  knowingly  injured  their  children  or  are 
afraid  they  might.  They  are  parents  deter- 
mined to  gain  control  over  their  occasional 
violent  Impulses  toward  their  children,  whom 
they  love — but  whom  they  also  sometimes 
hate. 

Tonight  there  Is  a  new  couple.  Both  sit 
like  frightened  children,  politely  refusing 
coffee  or  Sanka. 

"Well."  someone  asks  In  a  theatrical  voice, 
"who  beat  their  kids  this  week?" 

The  question  was  dropped  to  break  the 
ice.  A  few  smile  or  laugh.  Not  the  new  couple: 
stiff,  suspicious,  proper.  But  they  look  at 
Mary  with  intense  interest  as  she  tells  them: 
"I'll  always  be  a  battering  parent." 

At  once  there  is  a  hush,  an  expectation. 
Then  Mary  adds:  "But  as  long  as  I  have 
this  group,  my  child  Is  safe  with  me.  I'll 
never  hurt  her  again." 

They  nod  or  quietly  agree,  relieved  at  what 
for  them  is  obviously  a  truth.  And  in  fact 
none  has — since  Joining  the  group — hurt  his 
child.  And  those  whose  children  the  courts 
had  placed  in  foster  homes  have  their  chil- 
dren back  home  again.  Except  for  the  new 
couple,  whose  struggle  for  understanding  of 
themselves,  control  of  themselves,  is  now 
beginning. 

To  Dr.  C.  Henry  Kempe,  Families  Anony- 
mous IS  one  of  the  Innovative  therapeutic 
approaches  that  demonstrate  new  hope  for 
the  "cure"  of  battering  parents.  If  widely 
applied,  these  innovations  can,  he  believes, 
save  many  thousands  of  children  each  year 
from  Injury  or  death. 

Kempe  Is  perhaps  this  country's  best- 
known  authority  on  the  physical  abuse  of 
children  by  parents.  Though  his  specialty 
Is  infectious  diseases  of  childhood,  he  began 
his  serious  research  Into  child  abuse  when 
he  Joined  the  pediatrics  department  of  +he 
University  of  Colorado  School  of  Medicine  17 
years  ago. 

Now  head  of  that  department,  Kempe  also 
directs  the  newly  created  National  Center 
for  the  Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Child 
Abuse  and  Neglect. 

The  center  began  operating  last  Jan.  1, 
established  on  the  previous  work  of  the  medi- 
cal school's  child-protection  team  and  funded 
by  gifts  from  private  Institutions,  notably 
a  three-year  grant  of  9688,000  from  the  Rob- 
ert Wood  Johnson  Foundation  of  Princeton, 
N.J. 

It  was  Kempe  who  In  1961,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics, 
coined  the  term,  "The  Battered-Child  Syn- 
drome." Since  then  awareness  has  grown 
that  the  syndrome — the  Injury  of  a  child 
through  the  nonaccldental  hitting,  kicking, 
throwing,  or  twisting  by  a  parent  or  foster 
parent — Is  a  significant  cause  of  childhood 
disability  and  death  In  America  and  else- 
where. 

Because  there  still  Isn't  nationwide  com- 
pliance with  laws  requiring  the  reporting  of 
child  abuse,  experts  agree  that  there  Is  no 
accurate  way  to  determine  incidence.  Kempe 
estimates  there  were  about  60,000  reported 
cases  In  the  United  States  last  year. 

"ChUd  abuse  is  a  sickening,  largely  over- 
looked problem  In  America,"  says  Sen.  Har- 
rison J.  WUllams.  the  New  Jersey  Democrat 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Last  week  Min- 
nesota Democrat  Walter  F.  Mondale,  chair- 
man of  the  committee's  Subcommittee  on 
ChUdren  and  Youth,  Introduced  the  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  Act  in  the  Senate.  Wil- 
liams and  13  other  senators  are  ccsponsors. 
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Monda^e's  subcommittee  will  hold  hearings 
on  the  biU  In  Washington,  DC,  beginning 
March  26.  The  bill  would  provide  Federal 
funds  for  personnel  and  programs  to  pre- 
vent and  treat  child  abuse.  It  would  estab- 
lish a  National  Center  of  Child  Abuse  and  Ne- 
glect to  be  a  clearinghouse  for  Information 
and  training  materials.  It  also  would  set  up  a 
National  Commission  on  Child  Abuse  and  Ne- 
glect to  examine,  among  other  things,  the 
effectiveness  of  existing  laws  affecting  child 
abuse  and  neglect. 

A  western  ctjltural  pattern 

Studies  suggest  that  the  battered-child 
syndrome  is  only  an  extreme  of  a  violent 
child-rearing  pattern  firmly  established  in 
Western  culture.  Two  of  Kempe's  colleagues 
who  have  thoroughly  studied  the  syndrome 
write: 

There  seems  to  be  an  unbroken  spectrum 
of  parental  action  toward  children,  ranging 
from  the  breaking  of  bones  and  fracturing 
of  skulls  through  severe  bruising  to  severe 
spanking  and  on  to  mild  "reminder  pats" 
on  the  bottom.  To  be  aware  of  this,  one  has 
only  to  look  at  the  families  of  one's  friends 
and  neighbors,  to  lock  and  listen  to  the  par- 
ent-child interactions  at  the  playground  and 
the  supermarket,  or  even  to  recall  how  one 
raised  one's  own  children  or  how  one  was 
raised  oneself. 

The  amount  of  yelling,  scolding,  slapping, 
punching,  hitting,  and  yanking  acted  out  by 
parents  on  very  small  children  is  almost 
shocking.  Hence  we  have  felt  that  in  deal- 
ing with  the  abused  child  we  are  not  observ- 
ing an  Isolated,  unique  phenomenon,  but 
only  the  extreme  form  of  what  we  would  call 
a  pattern  or  style  of  child  rearing  quite  prev- 
alent In  our  culture. 

Those  are  the  words  of  Drs.  Brandt  F. 
Steele  and  Carl  B.  Pollock,  psychiatrists  ard 
professors  at  the  Colorado  medical  school. 
For  5'/2  years  they  "studied  intensively  60 
families  in  which  significant  abuse  of  In- 
fants or  small  children  had  occurred."  Bat- 
tering parents,  they  found,  are  Just  like  the 
rest  of  us  in  most  respects.  They  come  from 
farms,  small  towns,  and  cities.  They  are  of 
Catholic,  Jewish,  and  Protestant  faiths — or 
of  none,  or  are  antlchurch.  They  are  Intel- 
ligent ard  well  educated  and  at  the  tops  of 
their  professions.  They  are  unintelligent, 
poorly  educated,  and  have  poor  Job  records. 
They  are  poor,  middle-class,  or  wealthy. 

TRAITS    OF    battering    PARENTS 

And  so  Steele  and  Pollock  and  other  re- 
searchers have  disproved  the  belief  "that 
child  abuse  occurs  only  among  'bad  people' 
of  low  socioeconomic  status." 

Yet  there  are  significant  differences  in  the 
way  battering  parents  and  "normal"  parents 
react  to  their  children  during  crises.  For  ex- 
ample, say  Pollock  and  Steel=,  a  battering 
parent  in  a  crisis  Is  Incapable  of  valuing  a 
love  obiect  such  as  a  child  more  than  he 
values  himself.  Indeed,  such  parents  char- 
acterlsticftlly  turn  to  small  children — even 
to  infants— for  nurturing  and  support  and 
protection.  Wlien  the  children  can't  or  won't 
co-operate,  the  parents — unable  to  cope  by 
themselves  with  the  emotional  pressure  they 
feel^sometimes  respond  in  paroxysms  of 
frustration  and  rage.  At  those  times  they 
cannot  control  the  physical  energy  they  use 
in  "disciplining"  or  "punishing"  or  "train- 
ing" their  unrewarding  offspring. 

Apparently  such  behavior  stems  from  the 
way  the  parents  themselves  were  treated  as 
children,  say  Pollock  and  Steele.  Without 
exception  the  parents  in  their  study  group 
had  been  exploited,  subjected  to  "intense, 
pervasive,  continuous  demand  from  their 
parents,"  and  made  to  feel  they  could  never 
do  anything  right. 

Such  child-rearing  methods,  say  these  psy- 
chiatrists, are  "transmitted  from  parent  to 
chUd,  generation  after  generation." 

Obviously  such  parents  need  help,  these 
psychiatrists  believe.  But  historically — and 


even  today — the  tendency  has  been  to  punish 
them. 

Vincent  De  Francis,  a  lawyer  who  Is  direc- 
tor of  the  Children's  Division  of  the  Ameri- 
can Humane  Association,  has  said  that  "the 
general  attitude  toward  the  problem  of  child 
abuse,  and  a  common  reaction  of  people 
when  confronted  with  the  brutal  facts.  Is 
shock  and  anger.  A  natural  consequence  is 
the  desire  to  exact  retribution— ^to  punish 
unnatural  parents  for  their  acts  of  cruelty." 

Such  punishment,  says  De  Francis,  doesn't 
achieve  anything  except  surface  compliance 
with  criminal  statutes.  Prosecution  fre- 
quently places  the  child  in  even  greater  dan- 
ger when  the  battering  parent  comes  home — 
a  parent  whose  motivational  forces  have  re- 
mained untreated  and  whose  emotional  dam- 
age has  become  greater  due  to  the  punitive 
experience. 

ABUSERS    NEED    MOTHERING 

What,  then,  should  society  provide  for  such 
parents?  "Mothering,"  says  Kempe,  Pollock, 
Steele,  and  evidently  most  other  researchers. 
Their  studies  show  that,  without  exception, 
battering  parents  suffered.  In  the  words  of 
Steele  and  Pollock,  from  "deprivation  of 
basic  mothering — a  lack  of  the  deep  sense 
of  being  cared  for  and  cared  about  from  the 
beginning  of  one's  life." 

Mothering  is  tender  loving  care — a  cliche 
suddenly  freighted  with  meaning  in  the  con- 
text of  the  battered  child  and  his  family. 
Either  sex  can  mother,  and  Kempe  and  com- 
pany believe  a  parent  of  either  sex  must 
have  mothering  before  he  can  mother,  before 
he  can  nurture  and  protect  his  children  and 
refrain  from  violent  physical  abuse. 

These  experts'  theory,  simply  stated.  Is  that 
a  person  must  feel  loved  before  he  can  give 
love.  That  is  why.  says  Kempe,  the  traditional 
modes  of  social  agencies — welfare  depart- 
ments and  the  like — aren't  highly  successful 
In  helping  battering  parents.  Those  modes 
are  centered,  be  says,  in  the  supervisory, 
once-a-week  or  once-a-month  home  visits  of 
overworked  caseworkers  who  are  concerned 
for  the  child  but  who  lack  the  training  and 
time  to  make  the  parent  feel  cared  for. 

THREE    MAJOR   CRITERIA 

A  battering  parent,  Kempe  says,  needs  help 
at  2  a.m.  when  he  is  tried,  his  baby  is  crying, 
and  his  "abusive  pattern"  Is  taking  shape. 

"In  order  for  a  child  to  be  physically  In- 
jured by  his  parents  or  guardian,"  Kempe 
writes  in  his  latest  book,  Helping  the  Bat- 
tered Child  and  His  Family  (J.  B.  Llpplncott, 
1972),  "several  pieces  of  a  complex  puzzle 
must  come  together  In  a  very  special  way. 
To  date  we  can  Identify  at  least  three  major 
criteria." 

First,  the  parent  must  have  a  potential  to 
abuse.  He  lacks  the  "mothering  Imprint." 
He  feels  Isolated,  unable  to  trust  others.  He 
has  no  spouse,  or  a  spouse  too  passive  to  be 
able  to  give.  And  he  has  very  unrealistic 
expectations  for  his  children. 

Second,  there  must  be  a  special  child,  one 
the  parents  see  as  different,  who  fails  to 
respond  as  expected,  or  who  really  is  differ- 
ent— "retarded,  too  smart,  hyperactive,  or 
has  a  birth  defect." 

Finally,  there  must  be  a  crisis  or  crises 
to  trigger  the  abusive  act.  "These  can  be 
minor  or  major  crises — a  washing  machine 
breaking  down,  a  lost  job,  a  husband  being 
drafted,  no  heat,  no  food,  a  mother-in-law's 
visit,  and  the  like."  The  crisis  precipitates 
the  act  of  abuse;  it  isn't  the  cause. 

INNOVATIONS   SEEN    SPREADING 

Kempe  thinks  that  within  10  years  the 
nation's  child-welfare  departments  will  ra- 
ther universally  be  using  the  Innovations 
now  employed  or  recommended  by  his  center. 
When  that  happens,  he  says,  the  battered- 
child  syndrome — "which  can  be  a  fatal  dis- 
ease"— will  begin  to  disappear. 

The  center  here  will  continue  to  use  Its 
child-protection  team:  four  pediatricians, 
four  part-time  psychiatrists,  two  social  work- 


ers, a  welfare -department  representative,  a 
co-ordlnator,  and  one  public-health  nurse. 
The  center  also  has  a  lawyer  who  represents 
it  in  court  hearings  and  works  toward  re- 
forms in  the  law.  (The  Colorado  legislature 
last  year  amended  the  Colorado  Children's 
Code  to  provide  for  a  publicly  paid  law  guard- 
ian with  specific  duties  in  protecting  the 
rights  of  an  abused  child.) 

Preventive  and  predictive  services  are  also 
Important  In  the  center's  work.  Kempe  says 
new  and  sophisticated  means  of  prediction 
can  reveal  which  persons  ought  not  to  be- 
come parents  and  which — If  they  become 
parents — need  help.  Prevention  of  child 
abuse  Includes  a  wide  range  of  educational 
functions — reaching  the  public  and  officials — 
as  well  as  practical  things  sucn  as' the  24- 
hour-a-day  "hot  line"  over  which  any  dis- 
traught parent  can  receive  Immediate  sup- 
port and  counsel. 

Finally,  the  center's  treatment  includes 
Families  Anonymous,  lay  therapists  called 
"parent  aides,"  a  day-care  center  where  over- 
whelmed mothers  can  bring  their  children, 
a  crisis  nursery  for  infants,  a  mother-child 
unit  where  a  mother  and  her  child  can  live 
temporarily  in  a  safe  environment  free  from 
emotional  pressures,  and  psychiatric  care. 

But  Kempe  Isn't  satisfied.  He  believes  that 
nationally  every  county's  protective-services 
department  should  be  converted  from  the 
single-discipline  approach  of  welfare  depart- 
ments to  multldlsclpllne  approaches  apply- 
ing expertise  in  social  services,  medicine, 
Juvenile  courts,  and  law  enforcement.  Such  a 
change,  Kempe  says,  would  "cut  across  many 
of  the  traditions  and  unworkable  rules  and 
regulations  that  are  buUt  Into  most  protec- 
tive-services departments." 

Thus  Kempe  conceives  the  nation's  first 
defense  of  children  as  being  a  hospital-based 
child-protection  team,  such  as  that  at  the 
Denver  center.  In  every  county.  The  second 
line  of  defense  would  be  the  multidlsclplin- 
ary  protective -services  units. 

HEALTH    ADVOCATES    FOB    CHILDREN 

Ultimately  Kempe  would  like  established 
a  nationwide  corps  of  "health  visitors." 
health  advocates  for  children.  Scotland  has 
such  a  system  now.  Every  child  born  Is  seen 
monthly  by  a  health  visitor,  who  follows  the 
child's  physical,  emotional,  and  mental 
growth.  One  result,  says  Kempe,  is  that  non- 
nurturing  parents  are  identified  and  can  be 
helped  or.  If  they  can't  l>e  helped,  separated 
from  their  children. 

About  10  per  cent  of  the  battering  parents 
in  America  are  psychotic  or  are  aggressive 
psychopaths,  Kempe  sa\-s.  He  contends  they 
cannot  be  helped  while  the  child  remains  in 
the  home.  These  parents'  children,  he  says, 
should  be  placed  permanently  in  foster 
homes,  or,  preferably,  adopted  Into  other 
families. 

The  other  90  per  cent  can  be  helped  to 
become  adequate  parents,  Kempe  believes. 

"A    PARTICtTLARLT    BRIGHT    LIGHT" 

He  takes  pride  in  his  center's  successes. 
The  use  of  lay  therapists,  begun  here  four 
years  ago,  was  a  break-through  that  proved  It 
is  unnecessary  to  require  years  of  training  for 
persons  to  "mother"  battering  parents.  The 
lay  therapists  make  only  $2  an  hour.  A  bat- 
tering parent  may  call  his  lay  therapist  at 
any  hour.  If  he  calls  when  he  Is  In  crisis,  ex- 
perience shows  he's  unlikely  to  hurt  his 
child. 

Kempt  calls  Families  Anonymous  a  "par- 
ticularly bright  light."  Begun  In  January 
1972  by  Joan  and  Walt  Hopkins,  it  Is  pat- 
terned after  a  similar  California  organization 
formed  earlier— and  stiU  directed— by  a 
woman  who  caUs  herself  "Jolly  K"  and  who 
was  herself  a  battering  mother. 

The  Denver  area  now  has  four  Families 
Anonymous  groups.  Kempe's  center  pays  the 
salary  of  Mrs.  Hopkins,  a  public-health 
nurse.  Her  hiisband,  a  private  psychiatric 
social  worker,  helps  without  charge. 
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FINALLY,    WOBOS   OF  LOVZ 

Entries  from  Mrs.  Hopkins'  diary 
a  kind  of  heroic  struggle  and 

Jan.   21.    1972.   First   meeting, 
end  of  two  hours  all  three  girls 
had    common    problems:    1)    No 
dence   2)    Felt   terrible   when   crltl 
Did   not  believe   It  when 
Afraid  to  discipline  their  children 

April  4.  Mary  stated  she  had 
(her  little  girl)   she  loved  her.  So 
assigned  this  for  homework. 

April    11.  Mary  stated  she   did 
daughter)    she   loved   her — every   n: 
as  she  shut  the  bedroom  door.  The 
fore  this  meeting  she  left  the  door 
told  her.  She  said  It  was  hard  but 
felt  good  being  able  to  do  It. 

That  group  now  Includes  about 
mothers  and  fathers.  Besides 
one    another    the    support    and 
they    missed    as    children,    they    h 
help"  projects: 

How  to  involve  a  spouse  In 
lems. 

How  to  learn  to  relate  to  their 
(Example:    providing   for   fussy 
hamburger  patties,  two  or  three 
pinch   of  spinach   so   the    meal 
game,  fun  for  all.) 

How   to  be   unashamed  and 
ask  for  help  over  "little  problems' 
relationships   with   their  children 

How  not  to  have  unrealistic 
of  small  children. 

How  to  learn  to  trust  others 
ing  phone   numbers   with   members 
group.  (Mrs.  Hopkins'  diary  quotes 
woman  as  saying  that  she  had  nev 
had  a  "safe"  person  to  talk  to.) 

How  to  devise  practical  ways  to 
from  the  demands  of  children.  (For 
each  mother  must  bring  to  her 
Ing  a  list  of  baby  sitters  upon 
could  rely.) 

How    to    enjoy    themselves.    (Two 
confessed  that  a  party  before 
last  year  was  the  first  party  they 
attended.) 
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Perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant 
stratlons    of    growth    was    an 
brought  to  the  meeting  at  which 
couple      appeared.      Titled      "First 
Tremor,"  it  was  her  recollection  of 
meeting.  Mary  writes: 

What  am  I  doing  here? 
they'll   do  is  sit  and  stare  at  me 
and  have  long  hair  and  dress 
wish  I  hadnt  come!  .  .  .  Say,  that 
a  problem  that   I  had   with  mine, 
what   would  happen  If  I  mentionec 
what  I  tried.  Wonder  if  she'd  get 
here  goes.  Gee,  she  thought  that  wa  > 
Idea.  No  one  has  ever  really  said  I 
ideas   on   raising   my   daughter 
It's  sure  a  good  feeling  to  realize 
pie  need  me.  Sure  I  need  them,  but 
need  me!  .  .  .  I'm  still  fat  .  .  .  but 
really  cares.  I  don't  think  they 
what  I  wear.  I  think  thev  see  me. 
It. 


art 


G.  EVERETT  MILLICAN 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  Preside:  it.  It  Is 
with  pleasure  and  admiration  thi  ,t  I  call 
your  attention  to  a  man  I  personally 
regard  highly  and  a  man  whose  service 
to  the  causes  of  freedom  and  brotl^erhood 
have  been  exemplary. 

G,  Everett  MiUlcan  has  served  ih  many 
capacities.  He  has  been  a  vice  piesldent 
of  Gulf  Oil  Co.  He  has  served  for  18  years 
as  a  State  senator  in  Georgia.  He' was  an 
Atlanta  alderman  for  many  years.  His 
Involvement  in  community  affa  rs  has 
been  extensive  despite  numerous  other 
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responsibilities,  and  a  list  of  the  orga- 
nizations and  service  agencies  with  which 
he  is  aflailated  would  grace  anyone's  rec- 
ord. And  Mr.  Millican's  devotion  and 
service  to  his  beloved  Momingside  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Atlanta  have  resulted  in 
an  accelerated  building  program  as  well 
as  a  building  of  the  spirit  of  fellowship 
and  devotion  to  God. 

Mr.  Milllcan  is  the  son  of  a  Baptist 
minister.  Although  he  never  entered  the 
ministry  himself,  he  is  active  enough  in 
his  church  and  community  to  frequently 
deliver  messages  of  inspiration.  One  such 
message  has  proven  of  such  value  to 
others  that  he  has  delivered  it  over  50 
times  to  some  of  the  largest  civic  clubs 
in  the  country. 

The  topic  of  this  talk  is  freedom,  and  it 
is  of  such  outstanding  merit  that  I  am 
nominating  him  for  a  Freedoms  Foun- 
dation award.  I  know  it  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  Members  of  the  Senate,  and  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  talk  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Talk   by   Everett  Millican-,   Morningside 
Baptist  CHtmcH,  October  22.  1972 

May  I  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
honor  of  designating  today's  service  In  my 
name  and  I  thank  each  of  you  for  being 
present.  Several  years  ago  I  had  the  privilege 
of  talking  from  this  pulpit  on  the  subject 
of  "stewardship"  and  I  know  of  nothing  in 
our  daUy  lives  more  important.  I  believe  It 
is  customary  to  read  some  scripture,  and  I 
would  like  to  read  one  verse.  It  Is  First  Corin- 
thians 4:2.  "It  Is  required  in  stewards  that  a 
man  be  found  faithful.  He  may  be  Intelligent, 
gifted,  skillful,  capable,  but  he  must  be 
faithful"  .  .  ,  stewardship  applies  to  prop- 
erty, personality,  opportunity,  amusements, 
tithing,  to  only  mention  a  few.  As  much  as 
I  would  like  to  talk  on  our  stewardship,  I 
have  picked  the  subject,  "Where  are  we 
going"?  I  possibly  should  say  "What  are  we 
doing  about  it"?  I  honestly  believe  that  we 
are  In  a  great  crisis  In  this  country  and  It  Is 
going  to  be  necessary  that  each  one  of  us, 
who  have  a  great  love  for  this  country,  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted.  Let's  go  back  to  the 
beginning. 

The  place  Is  Carpenters  Hall  In  Philadel- 
phia. 

The  condition  of  the  American  colonies 
was  intensely  difficult  on  the  summer  day 
when  Mr.  Lee,  one  of  the  delegates  from  Vir- 
ginia, rose  In  his  place  to  submit,  upon  the 
Instructions  of  the  legislature  of  that  state, 
a  motion  that  was  not  unexpected. 

For  the  American  colonies  there  appeared 
some  possibilities  of  respectable  retreat  in 
the  face  of  the  preponderant  English  military 
power.  For  although  the  American  forces 
were  insignificant,  and  their  commanding 
officer.  The  Virginia  Planter,  with  no  experi- 
ence except  In  guerrilla  campaigns  against 
the  Indians  that  ended  In  the  overwhelming 
defeat  of  General  Braddock's  men,  had 
achieved  no  considerable  success  around  New 
York.  The  political  situation  in  Britain  was 
such  that  considerable  leniency  could  be 
made  if  the  colonies  submitted  promptly 
enough  and  abjectly  enough. 

Mr.  Lee,  following  the  instructions  known 
to  have  been  given  him  by  the  Virginia  leg- 
islature, arose  In  his  place  at  the  termination 
of  the  roll  call  and  moved  that  "Those  col- 
onies are.  and  by  right  ought  to  be,  free  and 
Independent  states". 

The  great  debate  had  begim. 

The  principals  on  the  floor  were  Mr.  Dick- 
inson, from  Pennsylvania,  who  opposed  the 
propositions  and  Mr.  John  Adanas  of  Mas- 


sachusetts, who  supported  them.  Eventually 
the  Congress  named  a  committee  that  was 
directed  to  draft  a  declaration  presenting  the 
viewpoint  expressed  in  B4r.  Lee's  resolution. 
The  members  of  the  committee  were  Mr. 
Franklin,  an  elderly  gentleman  from  Phil- 
adelphia with  considerable  reputation  as  an 
author  and  publisher;  Mr.  Adams  of  Qulncy, 
a  lawyer  of  wide  repute  and  the  principal 
champion  of  the  resolution  on  the  floor  of 
the  congress;  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  of  Albe- 
marle County,  Virginia,  a  lawyer  with  soma 
reputation  as  a  writer  of  Incendiary 
pamphlets. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  a  man  of  charm,  known 
to  be  attached  to  the  ideas  of  his  fellow  Vir- 
ginian, Mr.  Mason,  and  to  those  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Adams,  a  smart  Incendiary  of  Boston,  who 
Inflamed  men's  minds  by  talk  of  individual 
responsibility.  There  was  some  surprise 
among  members  of  the  congress  when  the 
two  senior  members  of  the  committee  en- 
trusted the  actual  writing  of  the  document  to 
the  young  Virginian. 

In  the  oppressive  heat  of  Philadelphia,  sit- 
ting at  a  plain  table  in  simple  lodgings,  the 
young  lawyer — not  long  past  his  thirtieth 
birthday — prepared  a  document  designed  to 
justify  In  the  eyes  of  all  mankind  the  revolu- 
tionary and  unthinkable  proposal  that  the 
aristocrat  from  the  tldelands  of  his  home 
state  had  submitted  to  the  representatives 
of  the  thirteen  colonies. 

Certainly  this  band  of  patriots,  a  motley 
crowd  if  anyone  had  ever  observed  such,  must 
flnd  It  necessary  to  comply  with  the  prop- 
erties and  in  the  formal  language  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  prepared.  They  sought  to  meet  this 
obligation : 

"The  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of 
mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare 
causes.  .  .  ." 

It  was  a  bold  statement.  It  asserted  that 
Ideas  were  more  Important  than  guns. 

Let's  listen  to  John  Adams,  as  he  speaks 
in  favor  of  his  younger  friend's  resolution, 
while  Jefferson  sat  silent  in  his  place : 

"Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish, 
I  give  my  heart  and  band  to  this  vote." 

Quietly,  in  the  corners,  Mr.  Samuel  Adams 
and  Mr.  Benjamin  Franklin  performed  their 
allotted  task.  It  was  not  their  Job  to  defend 
the  declaration  on  the  floor  with  a  steady 
flow  of  eloquence.  Theirs  was  a  practical 
task — a  buttonholing  of  members  and  taking 
snuff  with  them  and  discretely  cajoling  them 
into  acceptance  of  a  way  by  less  than  a  mil- 
Uon  souls,  themselves  badly  divided  against 
all  the  world. 

196  years  lies  between  that  day  and  this. 
Across  that  gulf  of  time  it  Is  difficult  to  say 
whether  It  was  the  skill  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
writing  or  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Adams,  or 
the  finagling  of  Mr.  Franklin,  that  carried 
the  day,  but  in  the  end  the  members  voted 
"Aye,"  and  walked  solemnly  to  the  table 
at  which  the  presiding  officer  sat  to  affix  their 
signatures  to  the  document  which  was  con- 
cluded with  these  words: 

"And  for  the  support  of  this  declaration, 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of 
divine  providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to 
each  other  our  lives,  ovu*  fortunes,  and  our 
sacred  honor." 

They  went  and  signed — Mr.  Franklin,  who 
though  not  a  Quaker,  In  the  somber  brown 
that  befitted  a  resident  of  the  Quaker  me- 
tropolis: Mr.  Jefferson  In  the  Ill-cut  clothes 
of  the  frontier  lawyer — and  then  the  old  wit 
of  Franklin  must  have  bubbled  over  as  he 
said: 

"Well,  gentlemen,  now  for  stire  we  must 
all  hang  together  or  we  will  hang  septu'ately." 
A  nation  had  been  born.  Our  nation — yovirs 
and  mine. 

And  may  I  say  that  on  July  4,  1826  (146 
years  ago)  both  Mr.  Jefferson  "The  Sage  of 
Montlcello"  and  Mr.  Adams  "The  Colossus 
of  Independence"  died,  Jefferson,  too  ill  to 
take  part  in  the  50th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion  in   Washington   wrote   this — "Let  the 
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annual  return  of  this  day  forever  refresh 
our  recoUection  of  these  rights  and  an  un- 
diminished devotion  to  them," 

And  when  a  Qulncy,  Massachusetts  com- 
mittee called  upon  Adams  to  compose  a  toast 
for  the  celebration  he  said  "Independence 
Forever",  and  when  asked  would  he  care  to 
say  more,  his  reply — "No,  Not  a  word." 

Let's  look  further — there  was  a  young  law 
student  named  Nathan  Hale  who  went  down, 
to  spy  on  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  men  at  New 
York  and  got  himself  hanged.  There  was 
a  shuffling  old  peddler  of  needles  and 
matches  named  Abraham  Marah,  who  con- 
cealed in  his  peddler's  pack  a  subversive 
manifesto  caUed  "Common  Sense"  that  was 
wrritten  at  Valley  Forge  and  distributed  up 
and  down  the  back  woods  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia  and  New  York.  There  was  an 
angry  young  country  bumpkin  named  Sa- 
lette  who  hid  In  the  salt  rivers  and  marshes 
between  Savannah  and  Darlen,  Georgia,  and 
slipped  out  in  a  canoe  at  night  to  blow  up 
powder  houses  and  to  burn  the  supplies  of 
Lord  CornwalUs'  Red  Coats. 

I  could  go  on  and  on,  but  the  foundation 
that  these  men  and  many  others  built  Is  to- 
day In  serious  danger. 

Have  you  ever  wondered  what  happened  to 
the  men  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. Men,  who  the  so-called  Revolu- 
tionaries of  today  who  would  like  to  tear 
down  our  government,  are  trying  to  com- 
pare themselves  with  those  who  signed  the 
Declaration  196  years  ago. 

I  will  not  go  into  detaU — some  were  cap- 
tured and  tortured — many  had  their  homes 
ransacked  and  burned — nine  fought  in  the 
war.  Some  of  their  wives  and  families  were 
jailed  and  driven  from  their  homes. 

What  kind  of  men  were  they?  They  In- 
cluded lawyers  and  jurists,  merchants,  farm- 
ers and  large  plantation  owners,  men  of 
means,  well  educated.  But  they  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  knowing  full 
well  that  the  penalty  would  be  death  If  they 
were  captured. 

Such  were  the  sacrifices  of  those  who 
signed  the  Declaration.  They  were  not  wild- 
eyed,  rabble-rousing  ruffians:  They  were 
soft-spoken  men  of  means  and  education. 
They  had  security,  but  they  valued  liberty 
more. 

I  am  sure  those  who  signed  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  those  who  wrote 
our  Constitution  had  In  mind  a  government 
that  would  not  be  overrun  and  destroyed  by 
those  things  that  we  see  today. 

What  is  happening  in  America?  Why  do 
we  indulge  and  permit  these  excesses  and 
outrages;  Why  do  so  many  continue  to  per- 
petrate and  sanction  them?  The  answers, 
while  complex,  are  not  as  difficult  and  myste- 
rious as  they  may  seem. 

At  the  heart  of  the  problem  is  an  age-old 
moral  dilemma  with  which  every  healthy 
society  must  come  to  terms.  It  Is  that  of 
balancing  the  rights  of  the  individual 
against  the  good  of  society  as  a  whole:  of 
drawing  a  fine  line  between  the  function  of 
government  and  the  obligation  of  the  citizen 
to  himself  and  to  his  country.  I  believe  a 
republic  must  preserve  the  proper  balance 
between  the  duties  of  government  and  the 
responsibilities  of  Us  citizens — each  must 
uphold  its  end  of  the  bargain.  When  one  is 
exaggerated  at  the  expense  of  the  other  and 
the  balance  Is  lost,  societies  decay  and  even- 
tually collapse  from  within 

In  my  opinion,  there  are  certain  rights 
In  a  free  republic  which  are  the  function  of 
government  to  guarantee  and  protect. 
Among  these  Is  the  right  to  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  But  there  are  other 
so-called  rights,  about  which  we  hear  a 
great  deal  lately,  which  are  not  really  rights 
at  all.  They  have  taken  on  an  air  of  credence 
as  "rights"  because  of  the  myths  surround- 
ing them.  In  the  process  of  perpetrating 
these  myths,  genuine  rights — such  as  the 
right  of  the  majority  to  freedom  frcm  fear, 


to  protection  by  the  law  and  to  the  freedom 
to  choose — have  been  so  twisted  and  de- 
graded that  not  only  has  Its  true  meaning 
been  obscxured,  but  the  acta  committed  in  Its 
name  have  made  a  mockery  of  Its  original 
Intention.  It  Is  becoming  fashionable  today 
to  justify  almost  anything  by  calling  It  a 
"right." 

In  the  past  several  years  we  have  seen  our 
cities  convulsed  with  destruction  in  the 
name  of  "civil  rights". — Universities  shut 
down  by  self  styled  Revolutionaries,  both 
students  and  faculty  members,  in  the  name 
of  "academic  rights". — Sedition  and  draft 
evasion  by  cowards  in  the  name  of  "moral- 
ity— Radicals  openly  advocating  guerrilla 
warfare  and  anarchy  In  order  to  disrupt  the 
Democratic  process  and  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment In  the  name  of  freedom: — A  youth 
culture  anesthetized  and  sustained  by  drugs 
In  with  those  friends  in  America,  they  "the 
Communists"  can  go  forward  to  total  vic- 
tory. 

I  am  much  concerned  about  what's  going 
on  in  our  country  today.  It  is  certainly  a 
parallel  between  the  rise  and  fetli  of  Rome 
and  of  our  own  Republic. 

"Dr.  Robert  Straus-Hauppe  recently  pub- 
lished a  series  of  articles  based  on  the  ob- 
servations of  a  number  of  historians:  among 
them  "Spengler,  DeReincourt,  Perraro,  Gib- 
bons and  some  others. 

He  told  how  Rome  had  known  a  pioneer 
beginning  not  unlike  our  own  pioneer  herit- 
age, and  then  entered  into  two  centuries  of 
greatness  reaching  Its  pinnacle  in  the  sec- 
ond of  those  centuries,  going  Into  decline 
and  collapse  In  the  third.  Yet,  the  signs  of 
decay  were  becoming  apparent  In  the  latter 
years  of  that  second  century. 

It  Is  written  that  there  were  vast  Increases 
In  the  number  of  the  Idle  rich,  and  the  Idle 
poor.  The  latter  were  put  on  a  permanent 
dole,  a  welfare  system  not  unlike  our  own. 
As  this  system  became  permanent  the  re- 
cipients of  public  funds  Increased  In  num- 
ber. They  organized  Into  a  political  bloc 
with  sizeable  power.  They  were  not  hesitant 
about  making  their  demands  known,  not 
with  Increasing  frequency.  Would-be  em- 
perors catered  to  them.  The  great,  solid 
middle  class — Rome's  strength  then  as  ours 
is  today — was  taxed  more  and  more  to  sup- 
port a  bureacracy  that  kept  growing  larger, 
and  ever  more  powerful.  Surtaxes  were  im- 
posed upon  Incomes  to  meet  emergencies. 
The  Government  engaged  in  deficit  spend- 
ing. The  denarius,  a  silver  coin  similar  to  our 
half  dollar,  begin  to  lose  Its  silvery  hue.  It 
took  on  a  copper  color  as  the  government  re- 
duced the  silver  content. 

Even  then,  Gresham's  Law  was  at  work,  be- 
cause the  real  silver  coin  soon  disappeared. 
It  went  into  the  name  of  "self  expression": 
Hippies  and  flower  children  aimlessly  wan- 
dering and  littering  otir  streets  In  the  name 
of  "love  and  peace" — motorcycle  gangs  kill- 
ing and  torturing — pornography  and  obscen- 
ity running  rampant  anu  in  many  cases  con- 
doned and  approved  by  our  courts:  Unprec- 
edented rising  crime  rate  (more  than  12 
times  faster  than  population  increase) : — 
Radicals  and  those  who  advocate  overthrow 
of  our  form  of  government  being  invited  to 
speak  on  college  campuses.  Lawlessness  in 
many  areas  in  the  name  of  "The  right  to 
equal  shares  for  everybody". 

We  see  parades  and  riots  In  our  streets  In 
the  name  of  peace.  Some  who  march  carry 
the  flag  of  a  nation  that  has  killed  over 
50,000  of  our  young  men.  Are  those  who  or- 
ganize these  parades  Interested  In  peace  or 
with  the  welfare  of  our  enemy?  Some  time 
ago  the  premier  of  North  Vietnam  In  Hanoi, 
then  Van  Dong,  made  It  plain  that  he  does 
receive  comfort  and  aid  from  all  the  protests 
and  parades.  His  letter  has  been  made  public 
in  Hanoi.  It  Is  addressed  to  his  "Dear  Ameri- 
can Friends"  and  is  full  of  praise  and  grati- 
tude for  their  efforts.  It  expresses  the  hope 
that  together  hiding. 


Military  service  was  an  obligation  highly 
honored  by  the  Romans.  Indeed,  a  foreigner 
could  win  Roman  citizenship  simply  by 
volunteering  for  service  In  the  legions  of 
Rome.  But,  with  increasing  affluence  and 
opulance,  the  young  men  of  Rome  began 
avoiding  this  service,  finding  excuses  to  re- 
main In  the  soft  and  sordid  life  of  the  city. 
They  took  to  using  cosmetics  and  wearing 
femlnine-llke  hairdo's  and  garments,  imtil 
it  became  difficult,  the  historians  tell  us,  to 
tell  the  sexes  apart. 

Among  the  teachers  and  scholars  was  a 
group  called  the  cynics  whose  number  let 
their  hair  and  beards  grow,  and  who  wore 
slovenly  clothes,  and  professed  Indifference  to 
worldly  goods  as  they  heaped  scorn  on  what 
they  called  "middle  class  values". 

I'm  still  talking  about  Rome. 

The  morals  declined.  It  became  unsafe  to 
walk  In  the  countryside  or  the  streets.  Riot- 
ing was  commonplace  and  sometimes  whole 
sections  of  towns  and  cities  were  burned. 

And,  all  the  time,  the  twin  diseases  of 
confiscatory  taxation  and  creeping  Inflation 
were  waiting  to  deliver  the  death  blow. 

Then  finally,  all  these  forces  overcame  the 
energy  and  ambition  of  the  middle  class. 

Rome  fell  when  its  citizens  lost  their  de- 
sire for  freedom  and  lost  sight  of  the  good 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  that  led  to  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  How 
many  of  them  do  you  recognize  as  happen- 
ing in  our  country  today? 

Permissiveness  in  Society. 

Immorality. 

The  welfare  state. 

Endless  wars. 

Conslscatory  taxation. 

Destruction  of  middle  class. 

Cynical  disregard  of  the  established  hu- 
man virtues  and  principles  and  ethics. 

Pursuit  of  materialistic  wealth. 

The  abandonment  of  religion  by  many. 

Politicians  who  cater  to  the  masses  for 
votes,  regardless  of  principle. 

Inflation. 

Deterioration  of  the  monetary  system. 

Bribery. 

Riots. 

Street  demonstrations. 

Release  of  criminals  on  public. 

Loss  of  masculine  sturdiness. 

Feminization  of  the  people. 

Scandals  in  public  office. 

Plundering  of  the  public  treasury. 

Deficit  spending. 

Toleration  of  Injustice  and  exploitation. 

Bureaucracies  and  bureaucrats  Issuing 
"regulations"  each  week. 

Centralization  of  government. 

Public  contempt  for  good  and  honorable 
men. 

We  are  now  approaching  the  end  of  our 
second  century — It  has  been  said  that  the 
days  of  a  democracy  are  numbered  once  the 
stomach  takes  command  of  the  head.  When 
those  who  tire  less  affluent  feel  an  urge  to 
break  a  commandment  and  begin  to  covet 
that  which  their  more  affluent  neighbors 
possess  they  are  tempted  to  use  their  votes 
to  obtain  Instant  satisfaction.  (We  see  this 
in  bloc  voting  in  every  election) . 

Under  the  phrase  "the  greatest  good  for 
the  greatest  number"  we  destroy  a  system 
which  for  2  centuries  has  accomplished  just 
that.  The  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number. 

We  see  colleges  divorcing  themselves  from 
participation  in  the  defense  of  their  nation 
due  to  demonstrations.  We  see  riots  in  the 
streets — bombs  being  planted  in  factories, 
government  buildings,  defense,  installatlona 
We  no  longer  walk  the  countryside  or  city 
streets  without  fear — draft  dodgers  at  every 
turn— those  who  say  It  is  no  crime  to  break 
a  law  in  the  name  of  social  protest — our 
moral  code  continues  to  erode — what  hap- 
pened to  Rome  can  easily  happen  to  us. 
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No  city,  state  or  nation  rises  to 
level  than  the  moral  Integrity  and 
of  Its  leadership. 

I  ask  you?  What  Is  happening  to 
ershlp?  Have  the  statesmen  of 
been  replaced  by  "politicians". 

Some  time  ago  I  read  a  comment 
ator  John  Williams  upon  his  retlrlni ; 
publican  Senator  from  Delaware, 
first  came  to  the  Senate.  I  looked 
wondered  how  In  the  world  I  ever  goi 
to  a  body  of  such  able  and  wise  men . 
look  around  and  wonder  how  the 
of  these  men  ever  got  there". 

Do    we    ever    hear    the    word 
mentioned? 

This  word,   "economy",  has  been 
government   at   all   levels.   I   wonde^ 
should  not  heed  the  advice  given  by 
Jefferson   when  he  said.   "I  place 
among  the  finest  and  most  Important 
and  public  debt  as  the  greatest  to  be 
To  preserve  our  Independence,  we 
let  our  rulers  load  us  with  perpetual 
we  run  Into  such  debt,  we  must  be 
our  meat  and  drink.  In  our  necessltle  i 
labor   J  nd   In   our   amusements.   If 
prevent  the   government   from 
labor  of  the  people,  under  the 
caring  for  them,  they  will  be  happy 
We   are   slowly   sacrificing   our 
rights.  Liberty  does  not  mean 
the  law.  The  right  to  dissent  means 
within  the  bounds  of  law.  not  mob 
right  t.r  the  piirsuit  of  happiness 
opportunity,  not  guaranteed  income 
shares. 

Democracy    calls    for    equal 
under  the  law.  It  does  not  believe  in 
teeing  equal  results  for  everybody 
tlve  of  effort.  It  is  not  the  function 
ernment  to  guarantee  prosperity  fo;' 
one.  It  is  the  function  of  government 
vide  a  climate  In  which  everyone  Is 
prosper.  The  present  outcry  for  "equa 
Is  really  a  demand  for  "special  rights 
In    my    opinion,    there    are    some 
which  are  beyond  the  realm  of 
and  money  to  cure.  In  many  cases, 
derlying  causes  of  poverty  are   lacS 
itlative  or  Just  plain  laziness.  The 
ment  cannot  make  a  man  learn  a 
cannot  keep  a  woman  from  having 
for  whom  she  Is  unable  to  care, 
not  buy  Incentive,  the  will  to  work 
desire  to  take  advantage  of 
Job-training  programs.  It  will   not 
wisdom  of  prudence  to  use  one's 
balanced  foods,  instead  of  a  shiny 
mobile  or  a  color  television  set  or 
of  liquor. 

It  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  the 
soft-line  response  to  violence.  Too 
order  has  been  permitted  for 
vantage    under    the   guise    of    civil 
Even    if   there   were   a   Just    cause 
could  Justify  the  means.  Our  first  dutj 
be  to  uphold  the  law  and   to 
rights  of  the  majority.  Decent,  la 
citizens    have    a   right    to    walk    the 
without  fear,  a  right  to  see  their 
for    constructive    purposes    and 
a  right  to  the  preservation  of  their 
The  current  excuse  for  the  permlss 
proach,  that  property  is  not  as 
lives,  is  totally  wrong.  It  not  only 
a  dangerous  precedent,  which  could 
complete  anarchy,  it  Is  mistaken  1 
clple.  Property  rights,  along  with  the 
live,   are   among   the   oldest   of   all 
rights.  A  man's  property — his   work 
extension  of  himself.  If  you  take 
product    of   his    efforts,    his    life 
destroy  him  as  surely  as  if  you  hac 
his  mind  and  left  his  body  as  a  live 

It    is   sheer   folly    to    condone 
in  the  belief  that  it  Is  a  form  of 
rest  which  must  have  an  outlet, 
admit    the    criminal    has    become 
than  the  law.  To  sacrifice  the  rights 
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higher  majority  for  the  sake  of  pacifying  a  small 
lonestly  minority  is  the  epitome  of  misguided  hu- 
manltarianism  at  best, 
lead-  The  time  Is  already  past  to  begin  to  counter 
years  the  trend  of  concepts  such  as  freedom  and 
rights  to  the  point  that  they  are  no  longer 
recognizable :  Time  to  reestablish  the  balance 
between  the  role  of  government  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  individual.  We  must 
affirm  the  ethics  of  individual  strength  and 
substitute  them  for  collective  dependence. 
We  should  remind  ourselves  agaUi  and  teach 
our  children  and  grandchildren  that  real 
power  lies  in  moral  strength  and  mental 
Integrity.  These  qualities  are  hard  won  prod- 
ucts of  a  long  process. 

I  believe  that  honest  poverty  deserves  the 
conserted  and  prayerful  attention  of  all  who 
arp  blessed  with  a  better  life,  but  today  we 
hear  very  little  about  "the  poverty  of  char- 
acter, morality  and  courage". 

"The  American  private  enterprise  system, 
although  under  constant  attack,  has  proven 
through  the  years  to  be  the  greatest  anti- 
poverty  program  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Ten  million  jobs  have  been  created  within 
the  past  several  years.  The  qualities  of  char- 
acter, courage,  vision,  ability,  faith  and  un- 
derstanding made  the  United  States  a  great 
nation.  These  qualities  can  only  be  by  dedl- 
le^tlmate     cation  and  loyalty  with  one's  heart. 

from         May  I  urge  that  we  do  a  better  job  In  our 
protest     responsibilty  as  citizens  in  voting  than  many 
The     of  us  have  done  In  the  past, 
equal         I  hardly  need  labor  this  point  but  I  would 
)r  equal     like  to  suggest  Its  bearing  on  the  small  per- 
centage of  votes  cast  In  most  elections.  Noth- 
ing Is  more  frightening  than  this  abdication 
of  the  right  to  vote  by  a  large  number  of 
our  citizens.  It  Is  frightening  when  we  realize 
how  many  of  our  countrymen  have  laid  down 
their  lives  to  win  for  us  this  right  from  the 
American  Revolution  to  the  present.  What 
they  died  for  many  of  us  won't  even  walk 
down  the  street  for.  Certainly  we  won't  get 
wet  for  It.  because  if  a  little  rain  comes  that 
always   cuts   down    the    number   of   voters. 
Nothing  fades  like  a  voter  on  a  rainy  day. 
Remember — pressure  groups  vote. 

Some  years  ago  a  s\u"vey  team  examined 
voting  habits  of  Chicago  citizens  for  the 
period  of  four  (4)  years — This  revealed 
among  other  things  that  qualified  voters  go- 
ing to  the  polls  Included  99%  of  the  tavern 
keepers  and  employees,  97 '^%  of  the  gam- 
blers and  their  employees,  16%  of  the  house- 
wives. 17%  of  the  protestant  ministers  and 
29%  of  the  protestant  church  lajTnen. 

Two  weeks  from  now  we  have  the  privilege 
that  citizens  of  many  countries  do  not 
have — that  of  freedom  of  voting  and  I  would 
WTge  you  and  every  eligible  voter  In  this 
coimtry  to  exercise  that  priceless  privilege. 
We  must  stand  up  and  be  counted. 
Many  times  "bad  people  are  elected  to 
office  by  good  people  who  do  not  vote." 

Edmund  Burke  many  years  ago  wrote  these 
words:  "All  that  is  necessary  for  the  triumph 
of  evil  is  that  good  men  do  nothing". 

We  might  do  well  to  remember  the  saying 
of  Plato:  "The  punishment  suffered  by  the 
wise  who  refuse  to  take  part  in  the  govern- 
ment is  to  live  under  the  government  of  bad 
men". 

I  am  a  great  believer  in  free  enterprise. 
In  my  opinion  free  enterprise  has  nothing 
to  do  with  politics,  or  wealth,  or  business, 
or  class.  It  is  a  way  of  living  in  which  you 
and  I  as  individuals  are  important.  Many 
little  things  make  up  this  way  of  life  .  .  . 
but  think  what  we  would  lose  if  we  ever  sur- 
rendered it. 

Some  time  ago,  one  of  our  TV  commen- 
tators stated  that  some  people  are  saying  the 
bigger  you  are  the  better  you  are.  Atlanta, 
In  my  opinion,  can  get  all  of  the  tall  bulld- 
un-      Ings,  stadiums,  colosseums,  a  liquor  store  and 
is  to     dance  hall  on  every  corner,  and  everjrthlng 
stronger     else  to  make  It  larger  from  a  commercial  and 
of  the     physical  standpoint,  but  the  one  thing  that 
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makes  a  great  city  is  dedicated  citizens.  The 
greatest  asset  any  company  has  is  dedicated 
employees  and  the  greatest  asset  any  city 
could  have  is  dedicated  citizens,  and  we  are 
losing  them  mighty  fast. 

Atlanta  is  big  tovm?  Big  In  office  build- 
ings— hotels — motels — colosseum — civic  cen- 
ter— art  center  but  also  big  In  crime  growth 
.  .  .  racketeering  .  .  .  gambling  .  .  .  criminal 
elements  finding  a  home  .  .  .  juke  joints 
•.  .  .  cocktail  lounges  .  .  .  murders  .  .  .  pros- 
titutes .  .  .  hippies  .  .  .  and  we  will  con- 
tinue this.  Last  year  we  had  243  homicides 
in  Atlanta.  Make  up  your  mind  we  already 
have  organized  racketeers  and  gangsters  In 
Atlanta. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  what's  happening. 

With  the  population  increase  being  prac- 
tically zero  for  the  past  10  years,  we  find 
these  increases: 

Homicides  161%. 

Rape  293%. 

Assaults  157%. 

Burglaries  147%. 

Robberies  259%. 

Auto  thefts  53  % . 

The  erosion  of  freedom  is  our  paramount 
peril.  Many  people  recognize  that  something 
la  wrong  with  our  country.  There  is  a  grow- 
ing uneasiness  that  something  tragic  Is  hap- 
pening to  American  life.  American  morals 
are  at  a  new  low.  Some  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  teaching  that  morality  Is  "rela- 
tive" and  "one  person's  opinion  is  as  good 
as  another's".  There  are  no  moral  absolutes, 
we  are  told. 

Alarming  Is  the  breakdown  in  family  life 
and  family  discipline.  Parents  are  pampering 
their  children  and  they  are  becoming  irre- 
sponsible and  soft.  Children  are  permitted 
to  Indulge  in  anything  that  the  crowd  does. 

Our  paramount  peril,  however,  is  the  loss 
of  our  individual  rights  and  freedoms.  Our 
power  of  self  determination  continues  to  be 
Impaired  with  the  passing  of  each  year  and 
once  a  government  gains  control  of  the  eco- 
nomic area  of  life  It  can  control  every  facet 
of  our  life.  When  a  free  economy  is  gone  it 
will  not  be  long  until  all  our  other  freedoms 
will  also  disappear. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  It? 

No  one  ever  stands  still.  Either  we  go  for- 
ward or  we  slip  backward.  We  are  all  seeking 
happiness  and  success  and  as  Christians, 
spiritual  growth.  Wonderful  blessings  have 
been  showered  upon  us  by  giving  us  the 
privilege  of  living  in  such  a  great  country  as 
these  United  States  and  I  urge  that  each  of 
you  take  a  more  active  part  in  public  affairs 
and  in  civic  re.sponslbllitles  and  opportu- 
nities, and  that  you  urge  your  children  and 
grandchildren  to  do  likewise.  Each  of  us  have 
a  responsibility  to  government  .  .  .  and  only 
by  accepting  that  responsibility  will  we  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  liberties  given  us  In  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  In  our 
competitive  free  enterprise  system. 

Keep  in  mind  that  there  is  a  large  number 
of  people  who  do  not  believe  this — they  want 
strict  government  control  of  all  business — 
all  people — all  services. 

We  must  never  forget  that  freedom  is  not 
a  gift,  automatically  bestowed,  but  some- 
thing not  easily  attained  and  difficult  to 
keep. 

I  am  sure  we  all  want  to  protect  the  liber- 
ties we  have  and  make  our  communities,  our 
state,  and  our  nation  a  better  place  In  which 
to  live,  and  I  would  like  to  close  with  the 
words  of  John  Ruskln: 

"When  we  build  let  It  not  be  for  the  pres- 
ent delight,  nor  for  the  present  use  alone. 
Let  It  be  such  work  as  our  descendants  will 
thank  us  for,  and  let  us  think,  as  we  lay 
stone  upon  stone,  that  a  time  is  to  come 
when  these  stones  will  be  held  sacred  be- 
cause our  hands  have  touched  them,  ana 
that  men  will  say,  as  they  look  upon  the  la- 
bor and  wrought  substance  of  them  see.  this 
our  fathers  did  for  us". 
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GENOCIDE     CONVENTION     WOULD 
NOT  USURP  STATE  POWERS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
argument  often  advanced  against  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Genocide  Convention  is 
that  it  would  wreak  havoc  in  the  admin- 
istration of  criminal  justice  by  allowing 
a  confusion  of  jurisdictions  for  crimes 
of  homicide,  kidnapping,  and  assault  and 
battery. 

This  argument  contends  that  there 
could  be  no  clear  initial  assumption  of 
whether  a  crime  was  committed  with 
"genocidal  intent"  and  should,  because 
of  the  Genocide  Convention,  be  tried  in 
Federal  courts;  or  whether  it  was  com- 
mitted without  such  intent  and  belongs 
under  State  jurisdiction.  Problems  could 
arise  if  the  initial  assignment  of  juris- 
diction offered  in  the  Indictment  for  the 
crime  was  wrong.  A  typical  case  offered 
by  opponents  of  the  convention  in  which 
justice  would  allegedly  be  obstructed  is 
this:  A  man  commits  several  atrocious 
homicides  and  is  accused  of  genocide  and 
put  on  trial  in  Federal  court.  Tlie  court 
finds  no  "genocidal  intent"  and  thus  ac- 
quits. State  courts  are  then  powerless  to 
try  the  murderer  because  of  the  prohibi- 
tion of  double  jeopardy  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  murderer  goes  free  because 
of  the  initial  mistake  in  assigning  juris- 
diction. 

There  are  several  answers  to  this  argu- 
ment. One  is  that  it  overstates  the  likeli- 
hood of  such  confusion.  Since  the  con- 
vention is  non-self-executing  in  view  of 
the  requirement  of  article  V  to  enact  the 
necessary  implementing  legislation,  no 
procedures  to  deal  with  these  cases  have 
yet  been  devised.  The  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  the  administration,  will  not 
deposit  its  ratification  of  the  treaty  be- 
fore such  implementing  legislation  is  en- 
acted, so  these  objections  are  moot  at 
this  point.  We  can  presume,  for  instance, 
that  implementing  legislation  would 
coimtenance  the  possibility  of  such  prob- 
lems as  mentioned  earlier  by  reserving 
the  rights  of  the  States  to  prosecute  and 
punish  as  homicides  those  acts  described 
in  the  Genocide  Convention.  In  such  a 
case,  then.  Federal  charges  of  genocide 
would  be  brought  only  when  the  intent 
was  clear;  when  the  intent  was  not  clear, 
proper  and  prudent  prosecution  would 
dictate  that  Indictment  be  sought  under 
State  laws  against  simple  homicide. 

Furthermore,  the  alleged  proscription 
of  consecutive  Federal  and  State  trials 
for  genocide  and  homicide  under  the 
double-jeopardy  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion is  open  to  doubt. 

Also,  it  is  clear  that  opponents  of  the 
convention  are  again  indulging  in  hypo- 
thetical hyperbole  by  exaggerating  the 
importance  of  cases  which  are  most  un- 
likely to  arise. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  time  we  aflBrm  our 
stand  against  genocide  by  ratifying  this 
convention. 


ROLE  OF  THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE 
ON  AGING 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging  has  been 
charged  by  the  Senate  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  keeping  watch  over  all  Federal 


activities  related  to  aging,  issuing  rec- 
ommendations, and  then  helping  to  make 
those  recommendations  become  realities. 

It  is  a  demanding  assignment,  but  a 
very  necessary  one.  As  chairman  of  that 
committee,  I  can  attest  to  the  very  wide 
range  of  subjects  which  receive  its  at- 
tention. Witliin  recent  weeks,  we  have 
dealt  at  hearings  with  such  subjects  as 
the  present  and  future  of  our  social 
security  systems,  fires  in  highrise  apart- 
ment houses  for  the  elderly,  administra- 
tion proposals  to  raise  costs  paid  by  par- 
ticipants In  the  medicare  program,  and 
social  service  programs  for  the  elderly. 

Our  interests  are  so  numerous  and  di- 
versified that  we  must  select  priority 
areas  for  our  attention,  but  nevertheless 
we  must  .somehow  keep  tabs  on  all  that 
is  happening. 

A  concise,  but  incisive,  accoimt  of  the 
committee's  work  is  described  in  the 
March-April  journals  of  the  National 
Retired  Teachers  Association  and  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons. Mr.  Cyi-il  F.  Brickfield,  legislative 
counsel  for  NRTA-AARP,  is  the  author 
of  the  article,  and  he  has  done  a  splendid 
job  of  describing  the  committee.  He  also 
sums  up  the  purposes  of  this  year's  major 
effort,  hearings  on  "Future  Directions  In 
Social  Security." 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Our  Senate  Friends 
(By  Cyril  P.  Brickfield) 

Many  government  bodies  are  working  today 
for  the  interests  of  America's  older  citizens, 
but  none  more  so  than  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging.  Established  in  1961.  the 
Committee  is  re.<;ponsible  for  identifying  and 
studying  the  .special  needs  and  problems  of 
older  persons  and  for  making  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Senate  based  on  its  findings. 

The  Committee  on  Aging  is  not  a  legisla- 
tive commliiee.  Instead.  It  gathers  the  in- 
fcrmatlon  needed  by  other  committees  when 
they  write  legislation  affecting  older  persons. 

A  recent  study  described  the  role  of  the 
committee  tinis: 

First,  the  committee  proposes  legislation 
to  other  committees  in  the  Senate.  It  gathers 
information,  analyzes  possible  solutions  and 
presents  data  to  show  that  legislation  is 
needed. 

Sacond.  the  committee  works  in  the  Senate 
to  achieve  passage  of  legislation  benefiting 
older  persons.  It  holds  hearings  to  publicize 
the  need  for  Isglslatlon  and  works  to  gather 
support  among  the  Senators  and  the  general 
public. 

Third,  the  committee  serves  as  a  watchdog 
for  the  interests  of  persons  over  65.  It  at- 
tempts to  Insure  that  the  special  needs  of 
older  p.  rsons  are  considered  whenever  legis- 
lation is  enacted  on  any  issue  that  might 
affect  them. 

Fcr  example,  when  housing  legislation  was 
considered  in  the  Senate  during  1972,  com- 
mittee members  worked  to  Include  special 
provisions  benefitlna  older  persons.  Senator 
Charles  Percy  of  Illinois,  who  Is  a  member  of 
both  the  Special  Committee  on  Asking  and  the 
Senate  committee  that  considers  housing 
lea;islatlou.  was  particularly  active.  He  pressed 
especially  for  a  provision  to  establish  the 
office  of  Assistant  Secretary  on  Housing  tor 
the  Elderly.  This  official  would  be  responsible 
for  meeting  the  needs  of  older  persons  In  the 
area  of  housing. 

In  addition,  the  committee  oversees  the 


activities  of  the  Executive  Branch  to  deter- 
mine the  eilectiveuess  of  Federal  programs 
for  older  persons. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  with  22 
members— 13  Democrats  and  9  Republi- 
cans— is  one  of  the  largest  committees  in 
the  Senate.  The  committee  is  di\ided  into 
seven  subcommittees.  The  areas  they  study 
are  consumer  problems;  employmenv  tnd 
retirement  income;  Pederal-state-commu- 
nlty  services;  health;  hou--lug;  long->erm 
care  and   retirement. 

During  the  S2nd  Congress,  the  members 
of  the  committee  worked  to  promote  legis- 
lation In  each  of  these  seven  areas,  ihe 
20  members  of  the  committee  are  particu- 
larly effective  as  advocates  for  the  interests 
of  older  persons  in  their  role  as  members  of 
other  Senate  committees. 

With  the  enactment  of  HR  1  and  of  the 
20  per  cent  benefit  increase  measure  during 
1972,  sweeping  changes  have  been  brought 
to  the  Social  Security  system.  Committee 
Chairman  Frank  Church  of  Idaho  ranks 
these  changes  as  second  only  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  1935,  when  the  original  Social  Se- 
curity Law  was  parsed,  and  1965,  when  the 
Medicare  system  was  established. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  committee  In  the 
93rd  Congress  has  begun  a  new  series  of  hear- 
ings on  "Future  Directions  In  Social  Secur- 
ity." 

"Our  goal,"  says  Senator  Church,  "Is  to 
take  a  reflective  look  at  the  significance  of 
recent  accomplishments  as  well  as  actions 
that  must  ultimately  be  taken  to  build  upon 
those  accomplishments." 

Experts  In  the  field  of  Social  Security 
win  present  their  vlevra  on  how  the  Social 
Security  system  can  be  improved,  how  Medi- 
care coverage  can  be  expanded  and  bow  these 
Improvements  should  be  financed.  Represent- 
atives of  our  Association  will  also  testify 
at  these  hearings. 

To  date,  attempts  to  establish  a  similar 
Committee  on  Aging  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  not  been  successful.  The  need 
for  such  a  committee  is  clear,  and  its  useful- 
ness has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  the 
Important  role  played  by  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging.  Our  Association  has 
long  urged  the  establishment  of  a  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  In  the  House;  this  will 
continue  to  be  one  of  our  major  legislative 
objectives  In  1973. 


TAX  RELIEF  FOR  SMALL  BUSINESS- 
MEN 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
w^sh  to  note  my  cosponsorship  and  strong 
support  of  the  smaU  business  tax  sim- 
plification and  reform  bill  introduced  re- 
cently by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
(Mr.  Bible). 

For  many  years  I  have  been  active  in 
the  effort  to  gain  meaningful  tax  relief 
for  the  many  small  businessmen  of  my 
State  of  Alabama  and  throughout  the 
Nation.  See.  for  instance.  "Time  for  Con- 
gress to  consider  tax  relief  for  Small 
Business,"  remarks  which  I  made  on  the 
Senate  floor,  appearing  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  117.  part  11, 
pages  14343-14344. 

EHiring  1972,  I  met  with  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  tax-legislation-writing  Hou.'?e 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  see  what 
might  be  done  to  advance  the  cause  of 
small  business  tax  relief. 

I  have  been  active  in  the  field  of  small 
business  for  the  past  22  years.  I  was  es- 
pecially pleased  to  have  had  a  part  in 
guiding  Into  law  the  Small  Business  Tax 
Act  of  1958. 
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The  Small  Business  Committej  real- 
ized that  the  small  business  tax  c  tianges 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  <if  1954 
were  helpful  but  not  broad  enough  to 
remove  many  discriminatory  feat  ares  in 
the  tax  laws.  So.  we  renewed  our  work 
in  the  tax  field  in  1955.  For  exaznple,  a 
graduated  corporate  income  tax  was  pro- 
posed to  the  Congress  in  1956  and  1957. 
In  the  fall  of  1957,  I  directed  thj  com- 
mittee to  c  nduct  a  major,  nationv  ide  in- 
vestigation of  small  business  ta>  prob- 
lems. The  investigation,  more  ex;ensive 
even  than  the  1952  investigatio  i,  was 
concluded  in  December  1957. 

In  January  1958  I  submitted  th ;  com- 
mittee's tax  report  to  the  Sena;e  and 
introduced  a  seven-point  small  bisiness 
tax  adjustment  bill.  In  February  I  ap- 
peared before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  testify  in  behalf  )f  this 
bill.  The  bill  that  was  passed  by  Cc  ngress 
in  the  summer  contained  four  of  the 
seven  proposals  in  my  bill  r.  nd  tw(  i  other 
features  that  were  endorsed  by  r\e  and 
some  other  committee  members. 
Special  features  of  the  tax  bill  vi  ere: 
First,  the  tax  option  permittini;  own- 
ers of  small,  closely  held  corporat  ons  to 
choose  to  be  taxed  as  partners. 

SecL-nd,  the  plowb3ck  provision,  per- 
mitUng  20-percent  additional  deitrecia- 
tion  in  the  year  of  an  asset's  pui  chase. 
This  was  applied  to  used  as  well  its  new- 
equipment  and,  therefore,  endorsed  a 
fifth  recommendation  of  mine  foi  equal 
tax  depreciation  treatment  for  new 
equipment  and  the  used  equipm;nt  so 
frequently  purchased  only  by  smal  firms. 
Third,  the  estate  tax  option,  psrmit- 
ting  10-year  installment  payment  of  es- 
tate taxes  on  family-run  basiness  issets. 
Fourth,  an  increase  in  the  miiiimum 
accumulated  earnings  credit  of  ise  to 
small  corporations  from  $60,000  to  $100,- 
000.  This  means  small  firms  whic  i  pre- 
viously did  not  have  to  prove  Ihat  a 
$60,000  earnings  surplus  was  reasmable 
would,  under  the  new  law.  not  hive  to 
prove  reasonableness  on  as  mu:h  as 
$100,000. 

No  less  an  authority  than  financial 
writer  Sylvia  Porter  termed  the  co  nmit- 
tee  acomplishments  for  small  bisiness 
in  1958  "an  impressive  package  of  aid  to 
small  business." 

I  as  very  pleased  to  join  with  S<!nator 
Bible  to  cosponsor  the  Tax  Simplifica- 
tion Act  when  it  was  first  Introduced  in 
1970. 1  feel  that  the  Senator  from  N  evada 
Is  entitled  to  a  great  deal  of  creclt  for 
developing  over  the  past  6  years  w  hat  Is 
the  most  comprehensive  proposal  for 
small  business  tax  reform  which  has  ever 
come  before  the  Congress. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  his  not 
become  discouraged.  It  sometimes  takes 
many  years  for  a  good  bill  to  work  Its 
way  through  Congress  and  be  er  acted 
Into  law.  I  hope  that  the  Bible- Evli  is  bill 
has  now  become  one  of  those  pieies  of 
legislation  'whose  time  has  come.' 

Many  of  the  time-honored  Ideas  jabout 
the  American  economy  are  now  being 
changed.  We  have  witnessed  two  rfceval- 
uatlons  of  the  American  dollar  la  the 
past  14  months,  and  a  trade  deficit  of  $6 
billion  in  1972 — the  worst  trade  per  brm- 
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ance  since  the  19th  century.  We 
witnessed  Inflation  so  severe  that 


have 
price 


controls  were  required,  and  the  threat  of 
renewed  Inflation  clouds  the  economy 
again  in  1973. 

It  seems  to  me  this  kind  of  economic 
performance  Is  sending  us  a  message, 
and  we  In  Congress  and  in  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  should  be  recep- 
tive to  this  message — that  many  of  our 
fundamental  economic  policies  need  to 
be  overhauled. 

The  area  of  taxation  is.  I  believe,  one 
where  the  adverse  results  to  small  busi- 
ness as  a  result  cf  Federal,  State,  and 
local  taxation  and  reporting  require- 
ments have  accumulated  over  the  years. 

We  do  not  expect  a  2-month-old  baby 
or  a  2-year-oid  child  to  measure  up  to 
the  same  standards  as  an  adult.  Yet  ac- 
cording to  excellent  hearings  on  paper- 
work conducted  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  <Mr.  McIntyrei,  we  expect 
a  family  restaurant  business  to  pay  the 
same  $800  in  accounting  fees  as  the  20- 
year-old  restaurant,  just  to  fill  out  gov- 
ernment forms  during  Its  first  year, 
whether  it  earns  a  dime's  worth  of  p'-oflts 
or  not. 

The  infant  corporation  is  Immediately 
subject  to  a  22-percent  Federal  tax  rate. 
If  the  company  earns  a  bit  more  than 
$500  a  week,  it  must  pay  Federal  tax  at 
the  same  statutory  rate  as  a  billion  dol- 
lar a  year  profit  corporation  which  earns 
40,000  times  as  much. 

According  to  the  figures  cited  by  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  <Mr.  Bible  >  bur- 
dens on  small-  and  medium-sized  busi- 
ness continue  and  intensify  as  the  firm 
grows  to  maturity  and  attempts  to  pre- 
serve its  independence  when  its  founder 
dies  or  wishes  to  retire. 

It  seems  to  me  the  time  has  come  to 
ask  whether  it  is  wise  or  fair  for  small 
corporations  to  pay  taxes  at  double  the 
rate  of  large  corporations. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  a 
small  owner-operated  business  has  a 
vested  interest  in  efiRclency  and  produc- 
tivity. I  have  felt  that  where  a  man's 
pride  as  well  as  his  dollars  are  involved, 
he  has  a  double  Incentive  for  good  work- 
manship and  good  service  to  his  cus- 
tomers. Traditionally,  small  and  new 
firms  have  given  us  the  innovation  and 
flexibility  to  develop  new  products  which 
make  this  country  more  competitive  In- 
ternationally. These  are  factors  that 
keep  prices  down  and  keep  quality  up. 
Small  businesses  also  keep  our  economy 
open  for  yoimg  people,  and  hardworking 
people,  and  people  with  better  Ideas.  I 
therefore  think  we  must  ask  whether  a 
tax  system  which  penalizes  small  busi- 
ness and  rewards  larger  corporations  is 
helping  or  hindering  the  Nation  In  reach- 
ing the  economic  goals  which  we  all 
desire. 

Small  businesses — about  12  million 
businesses  of  them  In  the  coimtry — can 
be  a  large  force  In  the  economy  If  they 
receive  equitable  tax  treatment.  They 
are  97 '72  percent  of  all  businesses  and 
they  accoimt  for  44  percent  of  total  em- 
ployment and  more  than  one-third  of 
the  gross  national  product.  I  think  it  Is 
remarkable  that  small  firms,  with  edl  of 
the  handicaps  they  have  been  carrying, 
have  been  able  to  do  so  much. 

I  hope  It  will  be  possible  that  this  bill 
and  other  small  bu^ess  tax  bills,  which 


have  or  soon  will  be  introduced,  be  taken 
up  as  vehicles  for  considering  the  tax 
needs  of  small  business  In  a  systematic 
manner.  I  hope  this  will  lead  this  93d 
Congress  to  write  Into  the  law  some  prac- 
tical and  meaningful  help  for  hard- 
pressed,  new,  small  family,  local,  and  In- 
dependent business  enterprises  in  Ala- 
bama and  across  the  country  so  they  may 
contribute  to  America's  future  as  they 
have  to  its  past. 


THE  OIL  CRISIS 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
public  debate  over  the  oil  crisis  which 
has  manifested  Itself  this  past  winter 
cont.nues  to  intensify.  Now  that  the  cold- 
est part  of  the  winter  is  over,  we  face 
another  poten  ia.  ciisi-,  this  time  in  gas- 
o.i  e  unrlies. 

Our  Nation  cannot  continue  to  move 
fro:n  crisis  to  crisis.  W?  need  a  compre- 
hensive energy  policy  which  takes  into 
account  the  needs  of  consumers  and  the 
environment,  as  well  as  the  urgent  re- 
quirements for  better  and  more  reliable 
;  jUrres  oi  energy. 

The  Midwest  and  Eastern  States  have 
been  starved  for  energy  resources,  and 
w;i.  continue  to  be  In  difflculty  imless 
chnges  a'e  made.  We  in  these  section*^ 
of  the  country  desperately  need  the  oi' 
f.nd  natural  gas  resources  of  the  Nortl 
Slope  of  Alaska.  It  is  my  firm  belief  tha. 
these  resources  can  be  delivered  by  a 
trans-Canadian  pipeline  with  no  greater 
delay  than  that  which  would  result  from 
a  trans-Alaskan  pipeline.  In  addition, 
such  a  pipeline  would  help  to  drama- 
tically reduce  currently  infiated  fuel 
prices  :n  the  Midwest  and  East. 

The  Alaskan  oil  and  gas  resources, 
however,  are  merely  one  facet  of  the 
much  broader  need  for  a  comprehensive 
energy  policy.  Certainly,  this  need  is 
greatest  to  help  solve  the  near-term 
scarcity  problems  which  cannot  wait  for 
the  many  possible  long-term  solutions  In 
this  field. 

Mr.  President,  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  recently  published  an  editorial 
which  accurately  and  wisely  assessed  the 
need  for  such  an  energy  policy.  This  edi- 
torial urges  vigorous  congressional  de- 
bate over  the  contours  of  our  Nation's 
energy  policy,  and  stresses  the  impor- 
tance of  developing  such  a  policy  as 
quickly  as  possible.  I  believe  It  presents 
a  balanced  and  needed  view  of  the  need 
for  rapid  but  effective  action  to  meet  our 
Nation's  energy  needs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Pio- 
neer Press  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Nrw  Oil  Policies  Needed 
While  tbe  public  Is  bombarded  almost 
dally  with  pessimistic  predictions  ot  short- 
ages In  natural  gas,  gasoline  and  fuel  oU 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  specific  programs  for 
Improving  conditions,  other  than  to  permit 
big  price  increases  in  the  petroleum  Indus- 
try. 

President  Nixon  has  promised  a  compre- 
hensive message  on  energy  problems,  but  It 
has  not  yet  appeared.  It  would  be  most  help- 
ful If  the  Administration  would  produce  Its 
program   without   further   delay.   Its   own 


poUcles  on  restrictive  oil  Import  quotas 
since  1969  were  a  factor  In  permitting  recent 
Midwest  fuel  oil  shortages  to  develop.  Con- 
gress and  the  public  should  now  be  given 
the  Administration's  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  new  programs. 

A  variety  of  proposals  are  pending  In  Con- 
gress. Sen.  Thomas  Mclntyre,  D.-N.H.,  has  a 
bill  to  abolish  oil  Import  quotas  and  sub- 
stitute a  tariff  system  which  would  permit 
greater  competition  and  presumably  in- 
crease supplies  and  lower  or  stabilize  prices. 
In  1970  a  Cabinet  level  task  force  of  the  Ad- 
ministration recommended  this  approach, 
but  the  proposal  was  discarded,  apparently 
after  opposition  from  the  oU  Industry.  This 
approach  should  be  revivled  by  congression- 
al actioxi. 

Sen.  Walter  Mondale,  D-Mlnn.,  and  Rep. 
Les  Aspln,  D-Wls.,  have  introduced  a  bill 
favoring  construction  of  a  trans-Cansula 
pipeline  to  bring  Alaskan  oU  to  the  Midwest. 
This  la  an  alternative  to  the  proposed  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  which  would  deliver  the  oil 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  a  region  which  already 
has  adequate  supplies.  Mondale  and  Aspln 
charge  that  the  trans-Alaska  project  "would 
keep  Midwestern  and  Eastern  fuel  prices 
high  and  Jack  them  up  higher  when  oil  sup- 
plies run  low  In  the  future." 

Meanwhile,  althotigh  the  U.S.  oil  Indvistry 
complains  that  no  new  refineries  are  being 
built  In  this  country,  plans  have  Just  been 
announced  for  establishing  a  $300  mUUon 
refinery  In  eastern  Canada.  Two  other  big 
new  refineries  already  are  In  process  of  de- 
velopment In  the  same  region.  One  In  Nova 
Scotia  will  be  completed  In  August  and  the 
other  will  start  construction  In  May.  All 
three  are  planned  to  refine  crude  oU  from 
foreign  sources. 

The  United  States  needs  an  overall  pro- 
gram for  dealing  with  Its  Immediate,  short- 
range  oil  scarcity  problems.  The  Administra- 
tion should  produce  its  own  recommenda- 
tions, which  then  can  be  debated  in  Con- 
gress along  with  other  proposals.  And  ways 
should  be  found  to  overcome  the  delays  in 
plans  for  making  Alaskan  oil  supplies  avail- 
able In  the  Midwest  at  the  earliest  possible 
time.  Environmental  considerations  are  im- 
portant, but  the  necessity  for  bringing 
Alaska  oU  to  American  users  is  paramount. 


FARMERS  FEAR  CROP  SURPLUS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  Ameri- 
can housewives  continue  to  agonize,  and 
Justifiably  so.  over  the  imending  upward 
spiral  In  food  prices.  At  the  same  time, 
farmers  enjoyed  their  best  Income  year  In 
nearly  two  decades.  Unfortunately,  the 
combination  of  these  two  factors  facili- 
tates the  conclusion  that  the  American 
fanner  is  the  bandit  at  the  supermarket. 
Informing  the  American  public  that  the 
realized  net  farm  Income  for  1972  was 
still  only  about  10  percent  above  1947 
and  that  during  this  same  period  of 
time — 1947  to  1972 — corporate  profits 
rose  250  percent  Is  no  medication  for  the 
deep  cuts  that  are  being  made  In  every 
food  budget.  The  plain  truth  Is  however, 
that  the  farmer  receives  only  40  cents 
out  of  every  dollar  that  is  spent  at  the 
grocery  store.  The  other  60  cents  disap- 
pears between  the  farm  gate  and  the 
checkout  coimter. 

While  he  Is  unfairly  criticized  by  the 
hard-pressed  consumer,  the  farmer  Is 
also  feeling  the  razor's  edge  of  the  budg- 
et cutter's  knife.  The  Nixon  adminis- 
tration proposes  to  trim  agriculture  and 
rural  programs  by  $1.5  billion.  The  pri- 
mary reason  given  for  these  budget  cuts 
by  Mr.  Butz  Is  that  the  farmer's  Income 


has  never  been  so  high.  Mr.  David  Mutch 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  recent- 
ly provided  the  readers  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  with  an  Informative  analysis  of 
the  genuine  fears  of  farmers  that  1972 
gains  can  be  wiped  out  In  1973.  I  com- 
mend this  article  to  my  colleagues  as  a 
concise  explanation  of  both  the  faulty 
assumptions  that  could  quickly  wipe  out 
any  gains  made  and  the  revealing  rela- 
tionship between  the  farmer's  costs  and 
his  returns. 

I  ask  xmanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fabhurs  Pear  Crop  Shrpl-ds — It  Could  Drop 

1973  Prices  Faster  Than  1972  Gains 

(By  David  Mutch) 

Chicago. — WhUe  housewives  fret  about 
food  prices  going  through  the  roof.  Ameri- 
can farmers  worry  about  crop  prices  going 
through   the   floor. 

How  can  it  be,  the  consumer  asks,  knowing 
that.  In  1972,  farmers  had  the  best  year  in 
20  years,  with  net  farm  income  up  by  $3.1 
billion  over  1971 's  $16.1  billion. 

Here  Is  how  farmer  Vere  VoUmers  of 
Wheaton,  Minn.,  explains  it:  "President 
Nixon's  farm  policies  are  a  gamble  that  Rus- 
sia will  have  another  crop  faUure.  He's  put 
about  40  million  acres  of  Idle  land  back  Into 
production  p,nd  wants  to  end  subsidy  pay- 
ments on  wheat,  feed  grain,  and  cotton,  and 
other  crops. 

"Basically,  the  idea  of  the  farmer  earning 
his  money  from  the  marketplace  is  good,  but 
Nixon's  plans  allow  no  provision  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  step  in  if  there  is  a  crop  surplus. 
And  so  prices  could  drop  faster  than  they 
went  up  this  year." 

The  President  says  his  policies  are  aimed 
at  cutting  the  food-price  rise,  expected  to  be 
6  per  cent  In  1973. 

VoUmers  sees  the  same  problem  farmers  in 
the  U.S.  have  seen  for  more  than  40  years: 
Food  production  Is  so  vigorous  in  America 
that  overproduction  and  consequent  deflated 
prices  hang  constantly  over  their  heads  like 
the  sword  of  Damocles.  They  see  their  eco- 
nomic happiness  hanging  by  a  hair  when- 
ever the  government  threatens  to  withdraw 
Its  pervasive  support  In  favor  of  a  free  mar- 
ket. 

The  actual  volume  of  farm  marketings  last 
year  was  barely  larger  than  in  1971 — it  was 
higher  prices  and  government  payments  that 
raised  farm  Income.  Therefore,  a  larger  crop 
in  1973  Is  easily  achievable. 

Last  year,  the  billion-dollar  wheat  sale  to 
the  Soviet  Union  mopped  up  a  grain  sur- 
plus, with  the  Russians  getting  a  bargain 
price.  Already,  there  are  reports  from  Mos- 
cow that  the  weather  looks  better  this  year 
and  that  Soviet  officials  will  not  commit 
themselves  early  to  large  purchases  of  Amer- 
ican wheat.  Hence,  planning  in  this  country 
to  avoid  supply  fluctuations  Is  not  yet  pos- 
sible. 

At  the  same  time,  acreage  goes  up  in  this 
country  and  government  payments  to  farm- 
ers are  expected  to  drop  by  $1  billion — a 
record — from  $4  billion  last  year.  These  fac- 
tors, plus  the  high  prices  farmers  in  general 
received  last  year  for  their  crops,  could  com- 
bine to  product  a  damaglngly  large  surplus, 
many  experts  are  beginning  to  say. 

This  point  was  made  in  a  recent  study  by 
C.  Edward  Harshbarger  for  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  Kansas  City.  Mo.  In  that  study, 
he  warned  that  the  "wheel  of  fortune  in  agri- 
culture Is  a  capricious  device  that  Is  capable 
of  producing  sudden  changes  with  little  or  no 
warning." 

Farmers  Interviewed  by  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  News  Service  agree  with  an- 
other conclusion  drawn  by  Dr.  Harshbarger: 


Production  costs — for  fertUizer,  fuel,  equip- 
ment and  credit — have  risen  much  faster 
than  farm  Income  for  years  and,  if  farmers 
pvish  up  the  crop  supply  this  year,  produc- 
tion costs  will  rise  even  faster. 

Balancing  the  concern  of  oversupply  are 
the  growing  population  and  improved  eating 
habits  in  this  country  as  weU  as  demands  by 
consumers  elsewhere,  such  as  In  Russia,  Ja- 
pan and  Eiu-ope.  for  better  diets.  China,  too. 
may  become  a  large  Importer  of  U.S.  agricul- 
txual  goods.  All  of  this  bodes  well  for  keep- 
ing demand  for  U.S.  agricultural  products 
strong.  Exports  are  more  than  $11  bUlion  In 
this  sector,  a  figure  few  would  have  believed 
possible  only  three  or  four  years  ago.  Cer- 
tainly, the  U.S.  balance  of  trade  needs  this 
help. 

Farmers  are  as  upset  about  the  Presidents 
cuts  in  farm  supports  as  are  big  city  mayors 
about  cuts  in  the  poverty  programs.  Voll- 
meres  had  a  bad  year  due  to  spring  fioods  and 
then  found  a  loan  program  dropped  Just  be- 
fore he  applied.  Some  of  his  neighbors  got  In 
Just  under  the  wire.  He  Is  also  very  concerned 
that.  If  the  soil-conservation  program  Is 
dropped,  it  will  hurt  the  next  generation  of 
farmers  worse  than  this  one. 

Bobby  Grueben,  a  cotton  farmer  from  Ro- 
tan.  Tex.,  said  that.  If  subsidy  payments  are 
dropped,  all  cotton  farmers  in  the  U.S.  "will 
be  put  out  of  business." 

Here  is  how  he  explains  It:  "The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  estimates  that  it  costs  a 
minimum  of  32  cents  a  pound  to  produce 
cotton.  Last  year.  I  got  20^  cents  a  pound 
on  the  market  and  the  subsidy  brought  It  up 
to  35  cents,  with  a  profit  of  only  3  cents  a 
pound." 

Grueben  and  VoUmeres,  along  with  other 
farmers,  were  in  Washington  recently  to  tes- 
tify before  Sen.  Herman  E.  Talmadge's  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee.  Senator  Tal- 
madge  (D)  of  Georgia  Is  highly  critical  of 
President  Nixon's  farm  proposals.  Grueben 
says  he  talked  to  a  farmer  from  South  Da- 
kota who  had  thought  "the  subsidy  for  cot- 
ton was  making  us  rich  in  Texas.  So  you  see. 
even  other  farmers  don't  imderstand  the 
subsidy  program." 

Consumers  should — but  don't — understand 
the  economic  position  of  farmers.  In  20 
years,  the  prices  farmers  get  for  crops  have 
gone  up  only  by  11  per  cent.  whUe  retaU  food 
prices  have  gone  up  by  46  per  cent.  Sixty  per 
cent  of  the  family  food  dollar  goes  to  trans- 
porting, processing  and  distributing  food,  and 
these  sectors  have  risen  fastest;  in  the  same 
period,  salaries  of  Industrial  workers  went  up 
by  129  per  cent;  food-marketUig  employees. 
148  per  cent.  Farm  costs  in  20  years  went  up 
by  109  per  cent.  whUe  taxes  went  up  by  297 
per  cent. 


NEW  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  RESEARCH 
CENTER  FOR  NEW  YORK  CITY 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day, March  19.  1973.  I  had  the  great 
honor  of  delivering  an  address  before 
the  New  School  of  Social  Research  of  the 
Center  for  New  York  City  Affairs. 

The  Center  for  New  York  City  Affairs, 
which  Is  directed  by  Dean  Henry  Cohen 
and  governed  by  a  very  distinguished 
board  of  directors,  grew  out  of  a  rescue 
mission  In  the  1930's,  when  167  European 
scholars.  Imperiled  by  totalitarian  gov- 
ernments, were  brought  here  by  the  unl- 
verslty-ln-exlle  program. 

The  new  school  sees  adult  education  as 
Its  basic  goal  and  provides  a  wide  range 
of  courses  In  the  areas  of  education,  the 
arts,  and  other  areas.  It  Is  currently 
conducting  a  2-year  program  leading 
to  a  master  of  arts  degree  In  manpower 
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development;  approximately  80  g-aduate 
students  are  now  enrolled  in  this  course, 
which  will  be  so  crucial  to  thq  future 
success  of  manpower  policy. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Empl4yment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  "V  /elf are, 
of  which  I  am  the  ranking  minorit  f  mem- 
ber, is  now  considering  comprehensive 
manpower  legislation  and  my  iddress 
sets  forth  in  some  detail  my  vie'irs  with 
respect  thereto,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  time  a  copy  of  my  prepared  re- 
marks for  that  occasion  together  with  a 
description  of  the  2-year  prog -am  in 
manpower  development  which  J.  men- 
tioned. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ijemarks 
and  description  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows 

Future  of  National  Manpower  I  olicy 
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The  school  has  always  been  at 
ting  edge"  of  social  change  and  I 
honored   to  be  asked  to  participate 
meeting  and  to  share  my  views  with 
the  '"Future  of  National  Manpower  Pi  dlcy 

At  the  present  time  the  "cutting 
especially  sharp,  not  only  In  the  sofcial 
ences,  but  In  politics,  as  the  Administration 
moves  quickly  to  attempt  to  Implemc  nt 
It  considers  to  be  the  necessary 
the    "Great   Society"   a:id   other 
these    are    very    challenging    times 
Congress  for  those  of  us  who  welcome 
but  believe  that  it  need  not  be  carfied 
either     abruptly     or    with     such 
disregard  for  the  legislative  branch 

Manpower  training,  like  many  oth^ 
that  have  found  Impetus  In  the  war 
poverty.  Is  tn  the  center  of  the  actio  i 
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One    might    ask    the    threshold 
whether  there  is  to  be  any  "future" 
manpower  policy  given  the  threats  of 
ministration  last  year  to  abandon 
training  altogether,  the  failure  of 
Congress  and  the  Administration  to 
comprehensive   reform   legislation 
again,  off  again"  nature  of  recent 
mlnlstratlve  action — with  freezes 
slons —  and  the  Administration's 
1974  budget  for  manpower  tralnln 
dropped  from  $1.6  billion  In  fiscal 
to  $1.2  billion  in  fiscal  year  1974 — h 
25%. 

The  great  shame  Is  that  as  the 
tration  moves  toward  Its  goals  of 
efficiency,    decentralization,    and 
benefit  to  the  recipients  in  social 
It  Is  creating  In  the  interim  an  almost 
erable  situation   marked  by   admin 
chaos,   undermining  of  the  ability 
and  local  government  to  plan  effectlvjel 
the  resulting  "shortstopplng"  of  be 
the  Intended  recipients. 

To  give  you  a  startling  example, 
ministration    began    this   fiscal    year 
questing  $256.5  million  for  the 
575.000   opportunities   in    the 
Youth   Corps  summer  program,  a 
that   provides   work   experience 
summer  months  for  disadvantaged  t 

A  number  of  us  have  placed  the 
higher:  based  on  a  survey  conducte  1 
request  by  the  National  League  of 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  $505.0 
needed  for  a  little  over  a  million 
ties. 

Joined  by  26  Senators,  I  advised 
ministration  to  that  effect. 

Now.    the    Administration    has 
"rescission"  of  its  original  request 
no  funds   at   all   will   be  provided 
summer  program,  and  States  and 
urged  Instead  to  meet  the  needs 
by    raiding    funds    for    the   EmergetA- 
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ployment Act  which  were  never  intended  for 
that  purpose. 

As  this  cannot  be  resolved  for  a  number 
of  weeks  when  we  will  seek  these  funds  under 
a  supplemental  appropriations  bill — which  I 
shall  do — planners  are  put  Into  complete 
"Umbo"  with  respect  to  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program  and  the  public  em- 
ployment program  both  and  the  poor  suffer. 

COMPREHENSIVE    MANPOWER    TRAINING    BErORM 

These  and  other  disrupting  actions  arise 
principally  from  the  determination  of  the 
Administration  to  "go  It  alone"  with  respect 
to  accomplishing  manpower  reform,  that  Is, 
decentralization,  decategorizaticn.  .nnd  con- 
solidation of  existing  efforts  but  by  admln- 
i.jtrative  action  alone. 

This  Is  mist  unfortunate  and  Ironical  be- 
cause at  the  very  same  lime  that  the  Ad- 
ministration has  abandoned  its  own  "man- 
Vower  revenue  sharing"  as  a  legislative  pro- 
posal, the  Congress  stands  ready  to  adopt 
that  general  approach.  Indeed,  Senator 
Nelson.  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment.  Manpower  and  Poverty  and  I 
ii  tend  to  introduce  In  the  next  few  weeks  a 
pioposal  along  those  lines.  Similar  action 
m:iy  be  expected  In  the  House. 

The  basic  difference  between  the  Admln- 
Istratlons  approach  and  the  one  we  will 
offer  lies  not  In  decentralization,  decategorl- 
zatlon  or  consolidation,  but  in  what  the  fed- 
eral role  should  be  after  these  goals  are 
generally  achieved. 

The  Administration's  proposals  for  special 
revenue  sharing  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that  States  and  cities  are  entitled  to  funds 
in  almost  any  event. 

We  view  shared  funds  as  "trust  funds" 
granted  by  the  Federal  government  to 
States  and  cities  as  trustees  charged  with 
the  duty  of  expending  them  wisely  for  the 
poor,  the  unemployed  and  the  underem- 
ployed. 

The  federal  government  should  not  be  In 
the  position  to  tell  the  States,  cities  and 
counties  what  particular  Investments  to 
make — that  Is  the  essence  of  decentraliza- 
tion and  decategorlzatlon. 

But  the  Federal  government  should  guar- 
antee that  the  funds  are  speat  for  the  In- 
tended beneficiaries,  that  ln\estments  are 
generally  prudent,  and  that  they  do  not 
find  their  way  directly  or  Indirectly  Into 
the  pocket  of  the  "trustees" — the  formal 
sponsor — generally  a  State  or  local  unit  of 
government  or  its  nominee. 

Translating  these  principles  Into  the  man- 
power area,  respectively  our  bill  will  In- 
clude very  tough  criteria  to  ensure  coverage 
of  the  most  disadvantaged.  Investments  In 
programs  where  there  Is  a  Job  at  the  end 
of  training,  and  criteria  to  ensure  that 
worthwhile  efforts  now  conducted  by  non- 
profit agencies — such  as  community  action 
agencies — are  not  squeezed  out  by  programs 
that  serve  only  to  buUd  up  the  prime  spon- 
sor. 

Accordingly,  we  propose  that  If  the 
"trustee"  falls  In  any  of  these  respects,  then 
the  federal  government  may  revoke  the  trust 
and  find  some  other  agency  or  organization  to 
do  the  Job  that  needs  to  be  done,  or  do  it 
Itself,  as  It  does  now. 

There  Is  no  matter  of  higher  priority  than 
manpower  reform,  and  I  hope  very  much  that 
the  Administration  will  Join  with  us  In  ac- 
complishing this  Item  of  "unfinished  busi- 
ness" with  a  new  legislative  mandate  that 
these  efforts  deserve. 

But  manpower  training  reform — as  essen- 
tial as  It  Is — does  not  give  us  a  national  man- 
power policy;  it  Is  In  es.sence  a  matter  of  "re- 
cycling" efforts  of  the  past  Into  new  and  more 
flexible  cnntalners. 

To  determine  a  national  manpower  policy. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  look  to  optlona  In  re- 
spect to  both  the  public  and  private  sector 
that  address  themselves  to  the  matter  of 
full  employment"  generally. 


PERMANENT    PUBLIC    SERVICE    EMPLOYMENT 

There  are  many  distinguished  experts  who 
want  to  wipe  out  all  manpower  problems  and 
reach  full  employment  through  a  massive 
program  of  guaranteed  work  relying  on  "per- 
manent" public  service  employment.  One  of 
the  advocates  of  this  approach,  the  Socialist 
leader,  Michael  Harrington,  wrote  in  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine  on  March  26,  1972: 

"There  should  be  a  formal  Federal  guar- 
antee of  a  right  to  work  for  every  employable 
citizen.  .  .  .  The  right  to  work  would  operate 
m  two  ways:  negatively  In  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  obliged  to  offer  meaningful 
employment  to  all  those  who  cannot  find  it 
m  the  private  sector  (this  is  employer  of  the 
last  resort) ;  positively  In  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  undertake  comprehensive  man- 
power planning  and  wherever  indicated  es- 
tablish Itself  as  an  employer  of  the  first 
resort." 

In  the  Congress,  proposals  have  been  In- 
troduced authorizing  the  appropriation  of 
as  much  as  $9.0  bUlion  annually  for  l'/4  mil- 
lion public  service  Jobs. 

In  the  long  term,  this  approach  may  be  the 
basis  of  a  great  leap  to  full  employment,  but 
let  us  not  fool  ourselves;  It  Is  not  "In  the 
cards"  right  now.  We  will  not  get  that  kind 
of  fiscal  commitment  from  either  the  Con- 
gress or  the  Executive  in  these  times. 

Even  If  we  could  It  would  be  fraught  with 
the  danger  that  our  manpower  objectives 
would  be  lost  in  a  form  of  "disguised  revenue 
sharing"  benefitting  governments  more  than 
Individuals. 

TRANSITIONAL    PUBLIC    SERVICE    EMPLOYMENT 

But  to  say  that  a  large  scale  permanent 
public  service  employment  program  is  not 
Imminent  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
abandon  the  commitment  made  to  "transi- 
tional public  service  employment"  under  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971,  which  I 
co-authored  with  Senator  Oaylord  Nelson. 

The  Administration's  posture  la  that  the 
Act  which  authorized  $1.25  bUllon  and  cre- 
ated 228,000  Jobs  In  fiscal  1973  should  not  be 
continued  beyond  Its  expiration  In  June;  no 
funds  are  contained  In  the  fiscal  1974  budget 
for  that  purpose. 

This  position  Is  entirely  Inconsistent  with 
the  Administration's  previous  approach  to 
public  service  employment — unrealistic  in 
terms  of  the  present  situation,  and  a  lost 
opportunity  in  respiect  to  the  future  of  man- 
power policy  generally. 

It  Is  Inconsistent  v/lth  the  President's  ap- 
proach because  President  Nlxon  on  Decem- 
ber 15,  1970,  In  vetoing  a  permanent  public 
service  employment  program  said : 

"Transitional  and  short-term  public  service 
employment  can  be  a  useful  component  of 
the  nation's  manpower  policies". 

We  tailored  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  In  response  to  that  concept. 

The  employment  under  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  Is  as  short-term  as  the 
Administration  could  expect  because  of  the 
$1.25  authorized,  $1.0  billion  Is  available  only 
If  unemployment  is  above  the  4.5  percent 
level,  the  very  threshold  that  the  Adminis- 
tration chose  In  Its  first  proposal  for  trig- 
gered funds. 

It  Is  a  most  unrealistic  position  because 
unemployment  Is  still  at  the  6  percent  level 
with  more  than  four  million  unemployed. 
The  Administration  need  only  come  to  this 
City  and  walk  through  many  of  Its  depressed 
areas  to  realize  that  this  program — which 
Is  really  a  "crumb"  compared  with  the  over- 
whelming needs — is  generally  needed. 

It  represents  a  lost  opportunity  because  I 
believe  that  the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
could,  in  the  context  of  an  extension,  be 
used  as  a  vehicle  to  test  out  the  use  of  transi- 
tional public  service  employment  In  meeting 
the  needs  of  particular  groups  where  the 
Administration,  In  its  own  manpower  report, 
expresses  great  concern. 


The  key  word  In  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  has  been  "transitional",  that  Is 
that  Jobs  are  to  lead  to  "regular"  employment 
In  the  public  or  private  sector. 

If  the  Administration  is  not  comfortable 
with  a  general  Job  creation  program,  then 
I  recommend  that  it  consider  supporting  ex- 
tension of  the  Act  with  particular  attention 
to  groups  of  the  potential  labor  force,  where 
the  term  "transitional"  has  the  most  mean- 
ing, and  where  the  needs  are  most  pressing. 

First,  the  transition  from  school  to  the 
world  of  work.  In  fiscal  1971.  the  Nation  ex- 
pended a  total  of  almost  $48.0  billion  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education;  we 
spend  almost  $7,000  for  the  education  of 
each  child  finishing  the  llth  grade. 

But  as  large  as  our  commitment  has  been, 
it  has  not  been  completely  successful.  Edu- 
cation is  not  an  end  in  itself,  Its  purposes 
are  frustrated  If  It  does  not  lead  to  the  op- 
portunity to  lead  a  productive  and  meaning- 
ful life.  Nothing  is  more  depressing  and  in- 
consistent with  the  "American  dream"  and 
"work  ethic  "  than  the  fact  that  unemploy- 
ment among  teenagers  ranges  from  two  to 
six  times  the  national  norm,  reaching  30%- 
40Tc  In  poverty  areas.  541,000  young  persons, 
16-19  years  of  age  were  out  of  school  and 
out  of  work  last  year. 

In  contrast,  only  16  percent  of  the  current 
enrollees  under  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  are  disadvantaged  youth  under  21;  while 
70  percent  are  aged  22  to  44.  Thus,  we  are 
still  left  with  what  the  Manpower  Report  of 
the  President  has  described  as  the  "critical 
problem"  of  youth  unemployment.  This  rec- 
ord must  be  Improved  under  any  extension 
of  the  EEA,  and  the  educational  establish- 
ment must  be  brought  into  It  more  than 
under  the  current  authority. 

Second,  the  transition  from  the  Armed 
Services  to  work.  Under  the  EEA,  43  percent 
of  the  participants  have  been  veterans,  27 
percent  from  Vietnam.  But  there  are  now  over 
300,000  veterans  from  Vietnam  still  unem- 
ployed and  clearly  even  more  attention  can 
and  must  be  given  to  this  deserving  group. 

Third,  the  transition  from  the  welfare  rolls 
to  work.  It  Is  a  national  malady  that  In  con- 
trast to  our  "workfare"  rhetoric,  we  provided 
In  this  past  fiscal  year  only  43,600  public 
service  Jobs  for  welfare  recipients  under  the 
EEA  and  the  Work  Incentive  programs  con- 
ducted under  the  Social  Security  Act;  in  fact 
only  one  in  ten  of  EEA  participants  were  on 
welfare.  In  contrast  the  Department  of  Labor 
estimates  that  one  to  two  million  of  the  12 
million  persons  on  welfare  fall  Into  the  "em- 
ployable" category.  Indeed,  the  President's 
own  welfare  reform  measure  of  last  year, 
H.R.  1  as  passed  by  the  House,  would  have 
provided  for  the  creation  of  200,000  addi- 
tional transitional  public  service  Jobs.  The 
fact  that  the  vehicle,  H.R.  1.  has  stalled  on 
the  road  does  not  negate  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  that  quotient  In  a  new  con- 
text;   the  EEA  provides  that  context. 

Fourth,  the  transition  from  national  cor- 
rectional institutions  to  the  world  at  large. 
Each  year  more  than  100.000  previously  in- 
carcerated leave  State,  federal  or  local  cor- 
rectional Institutions  and  begin  their  search 
for  employment  and  a  productive  life. 

Ex-offenders  have  levels  of  unemployment 
three  times  the  national  norm.  Two-thirds 
return  to  prison.  At  the  present  time,  the 
number  of  public  service  Jobs  made  available 
to  offenders  Is  so  mlnlscule  that  there  U  no 
data  on  It. 

A  quotient  of  EEA  funds  must  be  used  for 
this  purpose  as  a  model  to  show  private  em- 
ployers as  well  as  the  public  generally  that 
the  ex-offender  can  serve  well  as  a  regular 
employee. 

Finally,  the  transition  from  manpower 
training  to  regular  employment.  Training 
should  be  designed  to  lead  to  a  Job.  But 
500.000  persons  leave  training  each  year 
without  a  Job  lined  up  and  for  many,  a 
transitional    employment    opportunity    may 
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be  the  necessary  bridge  between  Institutional 
and  other  training  and  regular  employment. 
Wltfi  this  emphasis  to  be  considered  along 
with  manpower  training  reforms,  I  hope 
very  much  that  the  Administration  will  Join 
with  the  Congress  In  an  extension  of  the 
EEA,  to  that  end,  Senator  Nelson  and  I  in- 
tend to  introduce,  as  a  separate  measure,  a 
two  year  extension  to  be  considered  along 
with  manpower  training  reform  and  in  the 
process  of  consideration,  I  hope  to  focus  it 
on  the  elements  I  have  emphasized. 

THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR 

But  again,  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves. 
Public  service  employment,  whether  transi- 
tional or  permanent,  cannot  be  viewed  as  a 
"cure-all";  it  is  merely  a  tool  In  a  broader 
national  manpower  policy. 

The  fact  is  that  even  If  we  doubled  the 
authority  under  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act,  the  440.000  Jobs  created  would  be  but 
.5  percent  of  the  87.3  million  persons  em- 
ployed annually. 

The  private  sector  is  in  essence  the  em- 
ployer of  both  first  and  last  resort  and  If 
we  do  not  leara  to  run  that  sector  in  the 
Interest  of  national  manpower  objectives 
then  we  might  as  well  give  up  now. 

Strengthening  the  economy,  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  stressed,  must  continue  to  be  one 
of  our  key  objectives. 

And  we  must  continue  on  with  successful 
efforts  such  as  the  JOBS  program  conducted 
by  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen, 
and  with  tax  credits,  as  now  are  available 
under  the  Talmadge  Amendment  to  the  So- 
cial Security  Act. 

But  these  are  not  enough  in  themselves 
and  It  Is  time  that  we  developed  new  ve- 
hicles and  Initiatives  to  ensure  that  the  pri- 
vate sector  Is  operating  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible  in  the  interest  of  a  full  em- 
ployment policy. 

Three  new  approaches  should  be  consid- 
ered: 

First.  I  recommend  that  we  establish  a 
federal  boa?d  or  commission  to  put  '"teeth" 
Into  the  concept  of  full  employment,  par- 
ticularly In  respect  to  the  private  sector. 

We  have  no  agency  at  the  present  time 
which  may  serve  adequately  and  forcefully 
as  an  "advocate"  for  full  employment.  The 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  established 
under  the  "Pull  Employment  Act  of  1946" 
has  been  given  a  broader,  and  wholly  ad- 
visory function;  its  responsibility  Is  to  over- 
see the  general  economy,  it  should  not  and 
cannot  be  an  advocate  for  full  employment 
alone  and  it  has  not  been. 

Neither  can  the  National  Commission  on 
Productivity  serve  that  function,  as  It  too, 
has  a  related  but  different  focus. 

The  Department  of  Labor,  while  generallv 
entrusted  with  the  goal  of  full  employment 
has  no  charter  to  make  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  many  programs  outside  of 
its  jurisdiction. 

Today  the  Government  has  a  whole  range 
of  powerful  tools  available  to  it  to  help  con- 
trol the  economy  and  Insure  that  employ- 
ment goals  are  reached.  Budgetary  policy, 
tax  policy,  procurement  policy,  the  timing 
and  location  of  public  works,  control  of  in- 
terest rates,  foreign  trade  and  Investment 
policy,  and  wage  and  price  controls  as  well 
as  manpower  training  programs,  are  all 
powerful  levers  on  employment  levels. 

It  Is  about  time  that  we  started  pulling 
those  levers  in  a  planned  way  so  as  to  achieve 
and  maintain  full  employment  as  well  as 
price  stability. 

Importantly,  such  a  board  could  undertake 
manpower  planning  and  long-range  and 
short-term  surveys.  Including  a  review  of 
decisions  of  public  and  private  employers  as 
they  effect  full  employment. 

S.  3927  "The  Full  Employment  and  Job 
Development  Act  of  1972"  which  I  intro- 
duced In  the  last  Congress  with  14  cp- 
sponsors  to  establish  such  a  Board  will  be  re- 


Introduced  shortly  for  consideration  In  this 
Congress. 

Second,  we  should  begin  to  develop  a  pol- 
icy of  continuing  education  as  an  employer 
responsibility.  We  are  clearly  way  behind  the 
European  nations  such  as  France  and  Ger- 
many, in  making  it  possible  for  all  workers  to 
adapt  to  technological  changes  through  con- 
tinued education.  As  Indicated  in  "Work  In 
America  ".  a  study  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare: 
"Many  Americans  may  want  to  enlarge  their 
choices  through  additional  education  and 
training." 

Possibilities  in  reacting  to  these  needs — 
following  the  European  models — Include 
funding  from  a  kind  of  payroll  tax,  or  un- 
employment Insurance  fund,  or  providing 
incentives  for  actions  taken  on  by  the  em- 
ployer, in  concert  with  the  educational  estab- 
lishment. 

Third,  an  unexplored  area  In  the  manpower 
field  which  leans  heavily  on  the  private 
sector  is  the  use  of  vouchers  for  the  pur- 
chase of  manpower  training  and  related  em- 
ployment opportunities. 

This  is  particularly  useful  in  terms  of  the 
problems  of  youth  employment.  We  now  give 
scholarships  with  federal  assistance  to  those 
who  pursue  higher  education;  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  was  loaned  to  1.2  million  stu- 
dents last  year  under  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program,  there  Is  no  reason  why  a  vouch- 
er system  could  not  be  used  as  a  "work 
scholarship"  for  youth  who  need  It  In  order 
to  enter  the  labor  market.  This  follows  sim- 
ilar experiments  In  education  and  housing. 
Thus,  In  this  controlled  way  we  can  experi- 
ment with  direct  subsidies  to  private  em- 
ployers. 

I  plan  to  introduce  separate  legislation  in 
the  near  future  to  advance  this  concept. 

In  conclusion,  while  I  have  broken  down 
this  presentation  in  terms  of  the  public  and 
private  sectors,  whether  or  not  we  have  a 
national  manpower  policy  will  depend  to  a 
large  extent  on  the  bridge  between  the  two. 
We  need  to  bring  the  private  sector  into  the 
prisons;  educational  experts  should  Join  with 
manpower  experts  in  addressing  the  prob- 
lem of  youth  unemployment,  and  the  future 
of  public  service  employment  may  well  de- 
pend upon  the  extent  to  which  the  private 
sector  begins  to  draw  on  the  new  experi- 
enced manpower  pool  created  through  public 
service  employment  programs.  Working  to- 
gether, I  hope  that  we  can  build  a  new  na- 
tional manpower  policy  which  will  benefit 
our  great  strength  as  a  Nation  and  be  com- 
patible with  both  the  tenets  of  the  free  en- 
terprise system  and  the  further  social  com- 
mitment which  these  times  dictate. 

A  2- Year  Program  of  Part-Time  Study  Lead- 
ing TO  THE  Master  of  Arts  Decree  in 
Manpower  Development  Center  fob  New 
York  City  Affairs 

This  new  graduate  degree  program  has 
been  designed  to  meet  the  growing  need  of 
the  manpower  profession  for  highly  trained 
and  skilled  personnel  In  administration, 
planning  and  training. 

Manpower  Development  Is  a  new  profes- 
sion. Its  evolution  parallels  a  quarter-century 
of  Federal  legislation  aimed  at  combating 
unemployment  and  poverty.  The  Pull  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946;  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Acts  of  1946.  1963,  and  1968:  the  first 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962  (which  gave  the  field  its  name);  the 
War  on  Poverty  In  the  mid-60's,  and  the  spate 
of  educational  legislation  enacted  In  the  60's 
and  70's — all  contributed  to  the  growth  of 
a  vast  network  of  public  and  private  organi- 
zations devoted  to  Job  development  and 
training,  and  to  the  creation  of  greater  em- 
ployment opportuiiltles  for  the  poor,  the  un- 
skilled, the  illiterate  and  the  under-edu- 
cated. 

As  part  of  a  local,  regional  or  national 
effort  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  labor  force. 
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the  manpower  practitioner  engafces  in  a  va- 
riety of  vital  tasks,  among  them  ob  training, 
vocational  guidance,  testing  and  assessment. 
Job  development.  Job  placement  and  follow- 
up  counseling,  as  well  as  overal  I  manpower 
planning,  analysis,  and  admlnistp-atlon 

There  Is  a  critical  need  to 
f ormance  and  to  prepare  peopl(  i 
positions  of  leadership  In  the 
tlnulng  need  for  manpower 
developed    In    government    agentles 
tlonal    Institutions,    communlt;  ■ 
tlons,  labor  and  private  Industi  y 
required   at   every   level   of   opei  atlons 
there  Is  a  particularly  significant 
trained  planners  and  admlnlstra  :ors 
of  formulating  long-term  manp  ower 
of  local,  regional  or  national  scop  i 

The  need  for  professionals  wi^h 
preparation  will  become  even 
In  the  70's  as  Federal  commltnlents 
eradication  of  unemployment  are 
Congressional  appropriations  foi 
development  and  training  amoifited 
minion  dollars  In  1962;  they  wil 
billion   dollars   in    1972,   and   m4y 
billion  dollars  by  1975. 

The  establishment  of  this  gra<4uate  degree 
program  in  Manpower  Developme  nt  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  Louis  Calcjer  Founda- 
tion. 
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The  new  MA  program  In 
opment  extends  the  rare  tradltlo^i 
tlonal    Innovation    which    has 
the  New  School  for  Social  Research 
out  its  history.  Established  in  19 
School  was  the  first  American 
evolve  out  of  a  deep  commitment 
the    Intellectual    and    professions  1 
mature  citizens.  This  commitment 
birth  to  a  variety  of  courses 
designed  to  help  the  working 
crease  his  competency. 

From  its  earliest  years  on.  The 
program  has  included  courses  of 
practitioners   in   urban   related 
In  the  Inaugural  year  of  1919,  the 
offered  a  course  on  municipal 
and  In  the  1930s  It  became  the 
to    Introduce    courses   on    housl 
1960"s,  The  New  School  developed 
Center  for  New  York  City  Affairs 
largest  and  most  diversified  program 
studies  for  both   professionals 

The  New  School  Is  a  diversified 
verslty  offering  a  variety  of  day 
programs    of    undergraduate, 
adult  education.  In  addition  to 
for  New  York  City  Affairs,  its  ma 
are  the  Adult  Division,  the  Graduate 
of  Political  and  Social  Sciences 
College  (an  undergraduate  liberal 
lege) .  and  Parsons  School  of  Desi| ; 

THE    CENTER    FOR    NEW    YORK    CIT'  ' 

New  York's  high  Intensity  of 
lems   and   concentration  of 
expertise  are  invaluable  resou 
cation  In  urban  affairs.  The 
York  City  Affairs,  established  In 
these  unique  resources  In 
search,    and    community    service 
which  focus  on.  but  transcend 
of  the  metropolitan  region.  The 
the  Department  of  Manpower 
within  the  Center  assures 
availability  of  these  resources  to 
aratlon  for  manpower  policy 
them    advantageous   proximity 
action  programs,   forums 
lectures  on  pressing  city  problem;  i 
them    within    an    urban 
munlty  that  Is  rich  with  relevant 
high  level  dialogue  and  debate 

In  addition  to  this  degree 
Center  offers  a  MA  degree  program 
Affairs  and  Policy  Analysis. 
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SETTING  THE  RECORD  STRAIGHT 
ON  TAX  REFORM,  MORTGAGE  IN- 
TEREST DEDUCTIONS,  CHARITA- 
BLE CONTRIBUTIONS  DEDUC- 
TIONS. AND  THE  LITTLE  GUY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  recently 
on  the  ABC  network  news  show,  "Issues 
and  Answers,"  Presidential  Adviser  John 
D.  Ehrlichman  said,  in  effect,  that  the 
only  way  to  raise  more  tax  revenue  was 
to  tax  the  little  guy.  Now  that  may  be 
Mr.  Ehrlichman's  opinion,  indeed,  with 
the  largesse  this  administration  bestows 
upon  big  businesses  such  as  the  Penn 
Central  Railroad  and  Lockheed  Aircraft, 
it  undoubtedly  is  Mr.  Ehrlichman's  opin- 
ion. Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Ehrlichman, 
but  fortunately  for  the  American  tax- 
payer, this  opinion  has  no  basis  in  fact. 
In  the  Washington  Post  of  March  15, 
1973,  Mr.  Hobart  Rowen  points  out  where 
additional  revenue  could  be  raised  by 
closing  tax  loopholes  that  are  anything 
but  beneficial  to  the  average  taxpayer. 

I  think  its  time  that  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration stopped  using  scare  tactics  to 
head  off  the  long  needed  move  for  tax 
reform  that  is  currently  underway  in  the 
Congress.  Mr.  Rowen's  column  goes  a 
long  way  toward  clearing  up  the  distorted 
pictiu-e  that  Mr.  Ehrlichman  painted  for 
the  average  American  taxpayer  last 
week.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Rowen's  article  entitled  "Loopholes  and 
Little  Guys"  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Loopholes  and  Little  Guys 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 
On  ABCs  "Issues  and  Answers"  last  Sun- 
day, presidential  aide  John  D.  Ehrlichman 
said  that  "there  Is  a  lot  of  misinformation 
around  In  this  business  of  tax  loopholes,"  and 
then  he  did  his  best  to  spread  some  more  of 
It  around. 

The  basic  point  that  Ehrlichman  was  try- 
ing to  make  Is  that  Ifs  not  possible  to  raise 
a  great  deal  of  money  by  tax  reforms,  "unless 
you  start  digging  into  the  average  taxpayer's 
exemptions,  or  charitable  deductions,  or 
mortgage  credits,  or  something  of  that  kind." 
That,  as  Mr.  Ehrlichman  must  know,  is 
simply  not  true.  He  was  Just  trying  the  usual 
scare  tactics  that  have  been  this  administra- 
tion's old  reliable  weapon  against  tax  reform. 
What  is  true  is  that  the  exemptions  or  loop- 
holes he  mentions  account  for  a  considerable 
part  of  the  erosion  of  the  tax  btise.  But  there 
is  plenty  more  that  he  dldnt  choose  to  men- 
tion. 

Could  It  be  that  Ehrlichman  failed  to  point 
to  other  loopholes  because  the  chief  bene- 
ficiaries are  businesses  and  the  most  affluent 
taxpayers? 

For  example,  the  exhaustive  analysis  of 
erosion  of  the  individual  Income  tax  base  by 
Brookings  Institution  economists  Joseph  A. 
Pechman  and  Benjamin  A.  Okner  In  January, 
1972,  for  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of 
Congress  shows  that  under  a  comprehen- 
sive tax  system,  the  Treasury  would  pick 
up  $55.7  billion  In  revenue  It  now  loses  to  the 
leaky  tax  structure. 

Of  this  total,  $13.7  billion  would  come  from 
taxing  all  capital  gains,  and  gains  transferred 
by  gift  or  bequest:  $2.4  billion  from  "pref- 
erence Income"  such  as  tax  exempt.  Interest, 
exclusion  of  dividends,  and  oil  depletion:  $2.7 
billion  from  life  insurance  Interest;  $9.6  bil- 
lion  from  owner's  preferences;    $13   billion 


from  transfer  payments  (welfare,  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  etc.);  $7.1  billion  for 
the  percentage  standard  deduction;  $2.9  bil- 
lion for  deductions  to  the  aged  and  blind; 
and  $4.2  billion  for  other  itemized  deductions. 
On  the  corporate  side,  Ehrlichman  made 
no  mention  of  the  $2.5  billion  In  reduced  tax 
burden  that  business  will  get  this  year 
through  accelerated  depreciation  schedules 
(ADR);  and  another  $3.9  billion  via  the  In- 
vestment credit.  From  1971  through  1980, 
ADR  will  be  worth  $30.4  billion  and  the  tax 
credit  $45.2  billion  (all  U.S.  Treasury  calcula- 
tions). And  in  that  span  of  time,  there  will 
also  be  some  $3  billion  In  give-aways  through 
DISC — a  tax  shelter  for  export  sales  profits 
Just  created  by  the  revenue  act  of  1971. 

Another  tax  reform  target  Ehrlichman  ap- 
pears unable  to  see  Is  Income-splitting,  which 
Pechman  and  Okner  estimate  causes  a  reve- 
nue loss  of  at  least  $21.6  billion  annually,  al- 
most half  of  which  Is  a  benefit  to  a  relative 
handful  of  taxpayers  In  the  $25,000-$100,000 
income  brackets. 

But  there's  more  to  It  than  that.  Ehrlich- 
man pretends  to  be  concerned  about  that 
"average  householder"  who  would  be  hit  if 
he  couldn't  take  his  mortgage  Interest  as  a 
deduction.  But  of  the  $9.6  billion  that  Pech- 
man-Okner  show  lost  to  homeowners'  prefer- 
ences, defined  as  deductions  for  mortgage  In- 
terest and  real  estate  taxes.  $5.3  billion  goes 
to  the  tiny  5  per  cent  of  taxpayers  with 
reportable  adjusted  gross  income  of  $20,000 
or  more. 

And  how  about  Ehrlichman's  warning  that 
Uncle  Sam  can't  raise  tax-reform  money  In 
significant  amounts  "If  you  don't  let  the 
average  householder  .  .  .  deduct  charitable 
contributions  to  his  church  or  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  .  .  ."?  Is  he  really  worried  about  the 
little  guy? 

The  Tax  Reform  Research  Group  (one  of 
Ralph  Nader's  operations)  showed  last  yetu* 
that  when  you  divide  the  number  of  tax- 
payers In  each  Income  group  Into  the  total 
tax  preference  benefits  of  charitable  deduc- 
tions, other  than  education,  you  find  this: 
Among  taxpayers  in  the  $7,000  to  $10,000 
income  bracket,  the  average  tax  benefit  for 
charitable  contributions  was  $17.44;  for  those 
in  the  $10,000  to  $15,000  bracket,  $33.11;  for 
those  m  the  $20,000  to  $50,000  bracket, 
$199.09;  for  those  in  the  $50,000  to  $100,000 
bracket,  $1,211.16;  and  for  those  making 
$100,000  and  over,  a  whopping  $11,373.56. 

So  who  is  Ehrlichman  trying  to  kid?  If  the 
administration  doesn't  have  a  decent  tax  re- 
form program,  It's  not  because  It  could  wring 
the  money  only  out  of  the  little  guy,  nor  be- 
cause there  aren't  outrageous  loopholes 
waiting  to  be  plugged.  It's  Just  because  Mr. 
Nixon  must  believe  that  his  constituency 
likes  the  Inequitable  tax  system  pretty  much 
the  way  It  Is. 


CONCLUSION   OF   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 
EXTENSION   OF    1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  91,  S.  1136. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  bill  was  stated  by  title  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1136)  to  extend  the  expiring 
authorities  In  the  Public  Health  Services  Act 
and  the  Community  Health  Centers  Act. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

That  this  Act  shall  be  known  as  the  "Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  Extension  of  1973". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  304(c)  (1)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  201)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  the  phrase  "for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973  "  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  phrase  "for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1973  and  June  30, 
1974". 

(b)  Section  305(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  phrase  "for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  phrase  "for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30.  1973  and  June  30, 
1974". 

(c)  Section  306(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  the  phrase  "for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  phrase  "for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30.  1973  and  June  30, 
1974". 

(d)  Section  309(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  phrase  "for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  phrase  "for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1973  and  June  30, 
1974". 

(e)  Section  309(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  phrase  "for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  phrase  "for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1973  and  June  30. 
1974". 

(f)  Section  310  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  the  phrase  "for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  phrase  "for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1973  and  June  30, 
1974". 

(g)  Section  314(a)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  "June  30.  1973"  the 
first  time  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "June  30,  1974",  and  (2)  by  striking 
the  phrase  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
phrase  "for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,   1973  and  June  30.   1974". 

(h)  Section  314(b)(1)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  the  term  "June  30.  1973"  In 
the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  term  "June  30,  1974";  and 

(2)  striking  the  phrase  "for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973"  In  the  second  sentence 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1973  and 
June  30,  1974". 

(1)  Section  314(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  the  term  "June  30.  1973"  In 
the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "June  30.  1974";  and 

(2)  striking  the  phrase  "for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973"  In  the  second  sentence 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1973  and 
June  30.  1974". 

(J)  Section  314(d)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  phrase  "for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1973"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  phrase  "for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1973  and  June  30,  1974". 

(k)  Section  314(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  phrase  "for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  phrase  "for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30.  1973  and  June  30,  1974". 

(1)  Section  393(h)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  phrase  "for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973"  and  Inserting  in  Iteu 
thereof  the  phrase  "for  each  of  the  fiscal 


years   ending   June    30,    1973    and    June    30, 
1974". 

(m)  Section  394(a)  of  seuch  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  phrase  "for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  phrase  "for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30.  1973  and  June  30,  1974". 

(n)  Section  395 (a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  "June  30.  1973"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1974". 

(o)  Section  395(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  "June  30.  1973"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "June  30,  1974". 

(p)  Section  396(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  the  phrase  "for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  phrase  "for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1973  and  June  30, 
1974". 

(q)  Section  397(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  the  phrase  "for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  phrase  "for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30.  1973  and  June  30.  1974". 

(r)  Section  398(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  "June  30.  1973"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1974". 

(s)  Section  601(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  the  word  "eight"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  word  "nine". 

(t)  Section  601(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  phrase  "for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1973"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  phrase  "for  each  of  the  fiscal 
vears  ending  June  30.  1973  and  June  30, 
1974". 

(u)  Section  601  (c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  phrase  "for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  phrase  "for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30.  1973  and  June  30.  1974". 

(v)  Section  621(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  "June  30.  1973"  wherver  It  appears 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1974". 

(w)  Section  625(2)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1973.  and 
June  30. 1974". 

(X)  Section  631  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  word  "two"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  word  "three". 

(y)  Section  791(a)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  phrase  "for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  phrase  "for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1973  and 
June  30.  1974". 

(z)(l)  Section  792(a)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  phrase  "for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973"  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  the  phrase  "for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1973  and 
June  30.  1974". 

(2)  Section  792(a)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  "June  30,  1973"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1974". 

(aa)  Section  792(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  the  phrase  "for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  pharase  "for  each  of 
the  fiscal  vears  ending  June  30.  1973  and 
June  30.  1974". 

(bb)  Section  792(c)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  the  phrase  "for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1973"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  phrase  "for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1973  and  June  30. 
1974". 

(oc)  Section  793(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  phrase  "for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  phrase  "for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1973  and  June  30, 
1974". 

(dd)  Section  794A(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  phrase  "for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  the  phrase  "for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1973  and 
June  30, 1974". 


(ee)  Section  794B(f)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  phrase  "for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1973"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  phrase  "for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  eiidlng  June  30.  1973  and  June  30, 
1974'. 

(ff)  Section  794C(e)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  phrase  "for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1973"  and  Inserting 
la  Ueu  thereof  the  phrase  "for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1973  and  Ju:^e  30. 
1974". 

(gg)(l)  Section  794D(c)  is  amended  (A) 
by  striking  the  phrase  "for  the  fiscal  year 
e.iding  June  30.  1973"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30.  1973.  and  June  30.  1974",  (B)  by 
striking  out  "each  of  the  two  succeeding  fis- 
cal years'"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "each 
of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years",  and 
(C)  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1973'"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1974"". 

(2)  Section  794D(e)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1977"  each  place  It  occurs  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  •"1978". 

(3)  Section  794D(f)  (1)  (A)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "each  of  the  next  two  fiscal 
years'"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "each  of 
the  next  three  fiscal  years". 

(hh)  Section  901(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  the  phrase  "for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973"'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  phrase  ""for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1973  and  June  30, 
1974"'. 

(11)  Sections  1001(c),  1002(d),  1003(b). 
1004(b),  and  1005(b)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  are  amended  by  striking  out  "for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973""  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1973  and  June  30, 
1974". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2681) 
is  amended  by  striking  the  phrase  "for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  l'J73"'  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  phrase  "for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1973  and 
June  30.  1974". 

(b)  Section  207  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1973"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '"1974". 

(c)  Section  221(b)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1973"  each  place  it  occurs  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "1974". 

(d)  Section  224(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
( 1 )  by  striking  the  phrase  'for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973  "  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  phrase  "for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1973  and  June  30.  1974" 
and  (2)  by  striking  out  "thirteen  succeeding 
years"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fourteen 
succeeding  years". 

(e)  Section  246  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  "June  30.  1973"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1974". 

(f)  Section  247(d)  of  such  Act  j  amended 
by  striking  the  phrase  "for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  phrase  "for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30.  1973  and  June  30.  1974". 

(g)  Section  252  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  "June  30.  1973"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "June  30.  1974". 

(h)  Section  253(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  phrase  "for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  I!t73"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  phrase  "for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30.  1973  and  June  30.  1974". 

(1)  Section  261(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  phrase  "for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  phrase  "for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30.  1973  and  June  30.  1974". 

(J)  Section  261(b)  is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "nine  fiscal  years"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "ten  fiscal  years",  and  (2) 
by  striking  out  "1973"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1974". 

(k)  Section  264(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  the  words  "June  30, 1973"  and 
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Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  worc^ 
1973  and  June  30.  1974"  (2)  by 
"eight   fiscal    years'    and 
thereof  "nine  fiscal  years",  and  ( 
ing  out  "July  1,  1973"  and 
thereof  "July  1.  1974'. 

(1)  Section  271(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  phrase  "for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973"  and  Inserllng  In  lieu 
thereof  the  phrase  "for  each  ol  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1973,  anf  June  30. 
1974-. 

(m)  Section  271(d)  (2)  is  amenbed  (A)  by 
striking  out  "eight  fiscal  years"  ar  d  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "nine  fiscal  years  '.  and  (B) 
by  striking  out  "1973"  and  inserllng  in  lieu 
thereof  "1974". 

(n)  Section  272  is  amended  by 
"1973"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there<^f 

Sec.  4.  Section  601  of  the  Act 
Act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
to  revise,  extend,  and  improve 
established  by  title  VI  of  such 
other  purposes",  is  amended 
"July  1  1973"  and  inserting  in  1 
"July  1,  1974 '. 

Sec.  5.  (a)   Section  121(a)   of 
mental  Disability  Services  and 
struction  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
each  of  the  next  five  fiscal  years 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973' 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  "for  each  of 
fiscal  years  through  the  fiscal 
June  30,  1974". 

(b)  Section  122(b)  of  such  Act 
by  striking  out  "for  the  fiscal 
June  30,  1973"  and  Inserting  In 
"for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  endii^g 
1973,  and  June  30.  1974". 

(c)  Section  131  of  such  Act  is 
striking    out    "for    the    fiscal 
June  30,  1973"  and  inserting  in  1 
"for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  endli^g 
1973,  and  June  30,  1974 

(d)  Section    137(b)(1)     of    sufch 
amended  by  striking  "the  fiscal 
June  30,  1973."  and  Inserting  in 
"the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30 
June  30,  1974". 
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Mr. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorifm 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk 
the  roll. 

Mr.   ROBERT   C.   BYRD 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consen  , 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER^ 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


proceec  ed 


Mr 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR 
TO  THE  LATE  FORMER 
GUY  M.  GILLETTE 


tie 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
for  eulogies  to  the  late  formejr 
Guy  M.  Gillette  remain  open  for 
tional  week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
KELLj .  Without  objection,  it  is 


RESUMPTION  OF  PERK  iD  FOR 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  t>resident, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  resumption  of  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  momini  business, 
with  statements  limited  thereir  to  5  min- 
utes each,  and  the  period  not  to  extend 
beyond  20  minutes. 
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Act    Is 
ending 
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1973,  and 


President, 

m. 

The  clerk 

to  call 


Presi- 

that  the 

rescinded. 

Without 


E  JLOGIES 
S  ENATOR 


President, 

Record 

Senator 

an  addi- 


(Mr.  Has- 
ordered. 


so 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DOMESTIC         RETREAT:  NIXON 

BUDGET  SUPPORT  FOR  RESEARCH 
AND  RESEARCH  TRAINING  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nixon  administration's  budget  proposes 
drastic  cutbacks  in  research  and  re- 
search training  programs  in  our  Nation's 
graduate  schools.  This  represents  not 
only  misplaced  priorities  but  extreme 
shortsightedness. 

We  may  save  a  little  in  the  short  run. 
but  we  shall  certainly  lose  heavily  in  the 
future. 

The  decision  to  terminate  and  phase 
out  many  research  programs  is  not 
sound  public  policy.  We  will  simply  have 
to  face  the  huge  expense  of  restarting 
these  programs  5  or  10  years  from  now. 
when  we  fall  behind  and  confront  an- 
other crisis  as  we  did  when  the  Soviets 
launched  sputnik.  This  stop-go-policy  is 
terribly  inefficient  and  ineffective. 

Two  years  ago,  the  President's  Task 
Force  on  Education  reported  that  during 
the  next  decade,  resources  available  to 
colleges  and  universities  must  more  than 
double  if  we  are  to  meet  our  research 
needs  and  alleviate  the  inequalities  in 
our  education  system.  New  discoveries 
are  needed  in  the  area  of  biomedical  re- 
search, energy  development,  and  en- 
vironmental technology  if  the  United 
States  is  to  continue  to  be  the  world's 
leading  industrial  nation. 

In  the  areas  of  social  science.  Govern- 
ment-sponsored researchers  have  foimd 
ways  to  allocate  the  costs  of  municipal 
services  more  rationally  to  promote 
balanced  commimity  growth.  Economists 
are  working  on  a  project  to  link  several 
national  econometric  models  so  that  in- 
ternational trade  and  inflation  may  be 
studied.  And.  recently  the  benefits  of 
federally  sponsored  research  was  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  announcement  of  a 
new  discovery  that  could  lead  to  effective 
solutions  to  the  problem  of  drug  addic- 
tion. This  discovery  was  made  at  Johns 
Hopkins  as  the  result  of  a  grant  from 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 
If  this  discovery  should  eventually  re- 
sult in  a  cure  for  drug  addiction,  the 
investment  which  we  have  made  will 
have  been  repaid  many  times  over.  Yet 
despite  results  like  this,  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  will  receive  little  new 
support  for  research. 

What  is  most  disturbing  is  that  the 
areas  of  NIH  research  to  be  funded  are 
chosen  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  without  consulting  the  Scientific 
community.  As  Science  magazine  re- 
ported: 


When  It  comes  to  the  budget  proposals  for 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH)  and, 
therefore.  Federal  support  of  research,  there 
are  few.  If  any,  leaders  of  the  biomedical 
community  who  are  happy  with  the  choices 
that  the  President,  through  his  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  has  made. 

There  is  certainly  a  need  for  program 
evaluation  in  the  area  of  research,  but 
all  members  of  society,  and  especially 
scientific  experts,  should  take  part  in 
this  evaluation.  Finding  indicators  of  so- 
cial benefit  from  scientific  research  is  too 
difficult  a  task  to  be  left  to  OMB. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  still  the  case  that 
college  education  is  primarily  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  young  person  from  an  up- 
per income  family,  I  find  this  to  be  mor- 
ally, socially,  and  economically  wrong. 

For  too  many  low-  and  middle-income 
children  who  cannot  afford  to  go  to  col- 
lege, much  less  attend  graduate  school, 
the  real  cost  is  that  of  not  getting  a  high- 
er education.  They  are  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  their  talents  and  obtain 
appropriate,  high-paying  jobs. 

The  misguided  nature  of  the  proposed 
cutbacks  can  be  found  in  the  following 
examples : 

First,  a  new  graduate  fellowship  pro- 
gram for  disadvantaged  students  is  cut  by 
25  percent.  Thus,  our  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  long-needed  diversity  in  the  stu- 
dent population  of  graduate  schools  are 
being  frustrated. 

Second,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion training  grant  program  receives  only 
phase-out  money.  This  could  have  dis- 
astrous long-rim  consequences.  Scien- 
tists and  research  specialists  do  not  grow 
on  trees.  There  must  be  trained  profes- 
sionals if  quality  research  is  to  continue. 

Third,  funds  for  the  Health  Manpower 
Act  are  cut  by  almost  40  percent  from 
1972  levels.  This  Includes  a  two-third;- 
reduction  in  funds  for  nursing  schools 
While  the  need  is  growing  the  effort  i.- 
shrinking. 

Fourth.  Support  for  foreign  language 
and  area  study  programs  is  terminated 
Some  of  our  country's  finest  programs 
particularly  in  the  field  of  Asian  studies 
may  be  ended  completely.  And  all  at  a 
time  when  Asian  experts  are  desper- 
ately needed  to  deal  with  the  increased 
importance  of  China  and  Japan  in  world 
affairs.  How  can  we  expect  to  maintain 
good  relations  and  formulate  sound  pol- 
icies toward  these  countries  if  we  lack 
expertise  in  their  languages  and  cul- 
tures? 

Fifth.  Finally,  graduate  schools 
throughout  the  Nation  are  beginning  to 
feel  the  pinch  of  trying  to  make  less 
funds  go  further.  University  after  uni- 
versity has  reported  that  graduate  train- 
ing programs  are  suffering  massive  dis- 
locations as  a  result  of  the  Nixon  budget. 
Said  the  Dean  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley,  Sanford  Elberg: 

The  graduate  education  enterprise  Is  being 
torn  apart.  It's  a disaster. 

Dean  Elberg  noted  that  he  will  lose 
funds  for  almost  a  thousand  of  8,900 
students  next  year. 

Dean  Elberg's  predicament  is  shared 
by  graduate  deans  at  other  schools.  A 
recent  article  in  the  Washington  Post 


by  Andrew  Barnes  catalogs  some  of  the 
cutbacks  and  the  impending  loss  of  fiscal 
support  as  it  effects  graduate  training. 
Barnes  notes  that  "enrollments  are  off, 
sharply  at  some  schools,  and  all  face  fi- 
nancial trouble." 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
stand  firmly  behind  our  Nation's  com- 
mitment to  be  the  world's  leader  in  the 
field  of  research  and  education.  Congress 
will  not  allow  this  commitment  to  be 
watered  down.  The  investment  in  grad- 
uate research  and  education  must  be 
continued. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  Science,  detailing  these  reduc- 
tions in  research  commitments,  and  an 
article  written  by  Andrew  Barnes  of 
the  Washington  Post  entitled  "Elite 
Graduate  Schools  Are  in  Trouble,"  be 
printed  at  this  pointed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
The  Budget  of  the  U.S.  Government — 1974 

The  President's  first  peacetime  budget  Is 
significant  not  only  for  the  stamp  it  sets  on 
priorities  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  but  also  as 
a  guide  to  the  general  shape  of  spending  in 
his  second  term.  Tlie  message  seems  to  be 
that  many  domestic  programs  will  be  cut.  but 
science,  with  some  qualifications,  is  to  con- 
tinue at  steady  state.  The  overall  picture  for 
federal  Investment  in  research  and  develop- 
ment Is  one  of  standstill,  with  a  few  new 
ventures  made  at  the  expense  of  fairly  careful 
cuts  In  existing  projects.  The  cost-cutters  In 
the  President's  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (OMB)  have  gone  over  the  science 
budget  with  a  scalpel,  not  a  hatchet. 

Technology  reached  its  apotheosis  with  the 
Apollo  program,  its  nadir,  some  say.  In  Viet- 
nam. Both  adventures  are  now  over,  but  the 
new  budget  unveiled  last  week  seems  to  con- 
tain no  backlash  against  either  technology 
or  pure  science.  Within  the  general  standstill 
of  science  spending  there  is  an  evident,  but 
limited,  trend  toward  the  focusing  of  research 
on  specific  objectives  such  as  cancer  and 
heart  research  and  the  prevention  of  natural 
disasters.  What  Is  notable  is  that  basic  re- 
search seems  to  have  remained  more  or  less 
Inviolate,  at  least  as  Judged  by  gross  figures 
in  the  budgets  of  the  leading  science  agen- 
cies. The  National  Science  Foundation  (NSF) 
will  spend  5  percent  more  on  research  grants. 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  (AEC)  sup- 
ports physical  and  biomedical  research  at  the 
same  rate  as  before.  And  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  appear  to  have  more  money 
available  for  research  grants  in  fiscal  1974, 
although  less  for  training  and  fellowships. 

The  "News  and  Comment"  section  this 
week  is  given  over  to  an  analysis  of  the  budg- 
et as  It  affects  science.  Unlike  other  poli- 
tical statements,  the  budget  message  lays  out 
the  measures  the  President  intends  to  sup- 
port with  hard  cash  as  well  as  lip  service.  At 
the  same  time,  the  budget  writers  are  not 
given  to  making  things  appear  worse  than 
they  reaUy  are,  and  it  Is  frequently  hard  to 
be  sure  Just  what  is  meant  by  a  particular 
category  of  funds.  The  oudget  is  explained  in 
a  set  of  four  documents  (the  chief  of  which 
is  known  in  the  OMB  as  the  "novel-sized" 
budget),  but  none  defines  exactly  what  Is 
meant  by  research  and  development.  The 
following  articles  attempt  to  sketch  out  the 
implications  of  the  budget  message  for 
health,  energy,  defense,  and  the  principal 
agencies  responsible  for  federal  support  of 
science. 

The  President's  budget  Is  subject  to  change 
both  by  Congress  and  second  thoughts  In 
the  OMB.  Some  of  the  programs  slated  for 
extinction  have  strong  support  in  Congress 
or  from  constituencies  outside  government. 


And  what  the  President  seems  now  to  be 
giving  with  one  hand  he  may  later  take 
away  by  having  the  OMB  impound  the  funds 
that  Congress  has  appropriated,  as  has  hap- 
pened to  the  NSF's  technology  incentives 
program.  But  the  general  outline  of  the 
science  budget  is  unlikely  to  change  much, 
despite  the  departure  from  the  White  House 
of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology. 

The  federal  budget  for  fiscal  1974  (which 
runs  from  July  1973  to  June  1974)  totals 
$268  7  billion,  of  which  6.25  percent  is  ear- 
marked for  R  &  D.  In  terms  of  obligations, 
the  budget's  $17.4  billion  for  R  &  D  breaks 
down  Into  $9.4  bUllon  for  military  R&D, 
$2.5  billion  for  space  research,  and  $5.5  bil- 
lion for  clvUlan  R&D.  Civilian  R  &  D  Is  up 
$0.3  billion  over  the  current  year.  But  scien- 
tists may  feel  the  draught  from  the  budg- 
eteers'  heavy  retrenchment  In  categorical 
programs,  particularly  In  the  areas  of  health 
and  education) . 

That  civilian  R&D  would  escape  the 
budget  makers'  knives  is  something  that  few 
would  have  predicted  prior  to  last  week. 
Science  lies  In  the  small  category  of  budget 
ItenM  which  are  "controllable,"  or  not  al- 
ready committed.  The  $12.7  billion  deficit  ex- 
pected for  1974  and  the  President's  determi- 
nation to  control  Inflation  and  avoid  a  tax 
Increase  all  pointed  toward  a  savage  slash  In 
all  of  the  controllables.  As  It  turns  out,  the 
cutbacks  In  science-based  activities  amount 
to  less  than  4  percent  of  the  $17  billion  the 
OMB  hacked  away  from  federal  programs, 
even  though  civilian  science  represented  a 
considerably  greater  fraction  of  the  con- 
trollable expenditures.  Science  may  not  have 
done  well  but  it  could  have  done  far  worse. 

Nicholas  Wade. 

Budget  Background:  Where  Science  Stands 
AND  Why 

The  recession  in  science  which  began  In 
the  middle  1960's  was  generally  attributed  to 
pressures  on  the  budget  from  costs  of  the 
Vietnam  war  and  Great  Society  programs.  It 
was  hopefully  assumed  In  the  scientific  com- 
munity that  the  setback  was  temporary, 
merely  a  short-term  reversal  of  the  trends  es- 
tablished in  the  early  1960's.  President  Nix- 
on's budget  for  fiscal  year  1974  released  on  29 
January  Is  based  on  the  assumption  that  U.S. 
military  involvement  in  Vietnam  is  over.  The 
budget  makers  also  seem  fairly  optimistic 
that  Inflation  has  been  restrained  and  em- 
ployment Is  expanding.  But  the  growth  curve 
for  science  retains  Its  horizontal  ways. 

The  Immediate  explanation  Is  clear  enough. 
The  Administration  Is  determined  to  hold 
the  line  on  federal  expenditures  to  keep 
Inflationary  pressures  In  hand  and  develop- 
ments within  the  budget  In  the  past  decade 
have  made  R&D  particularly  vulnerable  to 
budget-cutting  activities.  In  other  sectors  of 
the  budget,  particularly  In  programs  which 
commit  the  government  to  payments  to  In- 
dividuals— social  security,  public  assistance, 
veterans  benefits,  medical  care  for  the  aged 
and  indigent,  for  example — limits  on  spend- 
ing are  virtually  impossible  to  set.  More  than 
$200  bUllon  In  the  budget  Is  estimated  to  be 
In  this  category  of  "uncontrollable"  expend- 
itures and  the  science  budget,  on  the  other 
hand.  Is  eminently  controllable. 

In  retrospect,  the  remarkable  burst  of 
growth  In  the  science  budget,  beginning  in 
the  early  1960's.  was  produced  by  a  very  un- 
usual combination  of  circumstances.  The  fig- 
ures testify  to  the  rapidity  of  expansion.  In 
1960  federal  R&D  expenditures  amounted  to 
about  $7.7  billion  with  some  $6.6  billion  spent 
on  military  R  &  D.  In  1963  the  science  budget 
was  $12.4  billion  ($8.6  billion  military),  and 
by  1966  the  total  was  $15.4  billion  ($6.8  mil- 
itary). The  fiscal  1974  budget  proposes  an  R 
&  D  budget  of  $16.7  bUllon  with  expenditures 
of  $8.3  billion  in  the  military  sector.  The 
first  half  of  the  1960's,  obviously,  witnessed  a 
boom   In   science    spending   with   clvUan   R 


&  D  growing  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  mili- 
tary R  &  D.  By  the  later  1960's  the  rate  of 
growth  has  flattened,  the  proportion  of  mili- 
tary R&D  began  to  increase,  and  Inflation 
had  taken  hold. 

The  boom  in  science  In  the  first  half  of 
the  decade  was  made  possible  not  only  by 
policy  decisions  but  by  unusually  favorable 
economic  circumstances.  The  end  of  the 
1958-1961  recession  began  a  long  period  of 
uninterrupted  expansion  of  the  economy 
during  which  productivity  rose  steadily  and 
prices  remained  relatively  stable.  Federal 
revenues  rose  rapidly  and  some  economists 
worried  about  "fiscal  lag" — the  retarding  ef- 
fect on  the  economy  of  the  government's 
lack  of  ways  to  keep  federal  expenditures  up 
with  revenues.  Science  was  a  logical  benefi- 
ciary in  this  situation  not  only  because  R&D 
was  looked  upon  as  fitting  in  with  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  "investment"  budgets  put  for- 
ward by  President  Kennedy,  but  also  because 
science  was  politically  palatable.  Major 
spending  of  federal  programs  of  aid  to  edu- 
cation and  medical  care  to  the  aged,  for  ex- 
ample, encountered  impassable  opposition 
in  Congress  at  that  period. 

Because  the  scientific  enterprise  was  start- 
ing from  a  relatively  small  financing  base, 
the  percentage  Increases  In  funding  were 
very  large.  The  expansion  of  the  space  pro- 
gram— the  NASA  budget  rose  from  under  $2 
billion  in  1962  to  about  $5  billion  in  1966 — 
of  course  provided  a  major  fillip.  The  1960'8 
was  a  period  of  unexample  expansion  in  high- 
er education  and  there  were  jobs  In  universi- 
ties and  colleges  as  well  as  In  Industry  for  the 
rising  tide  of  graduates  of  scientific  man- 
power programs. 

By  the  middle  1960's  the  buildup  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  mounting  cost  of  Great  Society 
social  and  welfare  programs  had  taken  the 
discretionary  slack  out  of  the  budget.  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  fiscal  1967  budget  submitted 
in  January  1966  was  the  first  budget  in  a 
decade  not  to  carry  a  request  for  an  increase 
in  total  spending  for  R&D.  And  from  then 
on  infiatlon  took  a  mounting  toll. 

What  are  the  post-Vietnam  prospects  for 
science?  It  is  difficult  to  see  the  implications 
for  science  in  the  President's  efforts  to  im- 
plement his  concept  of  a  "New  Federalism." 
The  budget  indicates  he  will  seek  to 
strengthen  state  local  governments  by  devolv- 
ing responsibility  for  community  programs 
currently  administered  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  by  shifting  federal  funds  directly 
to  the  operating  governments  through  new 
"revenue  sharing"  programs.  Most  R&D 
programs  presumably  are  "national"  pro- 
grams and  would  continue  to  adminis- 
tered from  Washington.  Congress,  however.  Is 
expected  to  take  a  protective  stance  toward 
many  of  the  programs  In  question  and  the 
debate  over  revenue  sharing  is  likely  to  be- 
come a  major  skirmish  in  the  battle  of  the 
budget. 

A  better  clue  to  the  outlook  for  science 
is  probably  the  evaporation  of  the  so-called 
"peace  dividend"  which  was  anticipated  at 
the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war.  The  continua- 
tion of  military  spending  at  a  high  level 
and  the  rigors  of  the  Administration's  count- 
ercyclical budget,  which  Incidentally  has  been 
projected  Into  1975,  seem  to  leave  little  room 
for  expansion  of  the  science  budget.  A  group 
of  Independent  economists  in  a  Brookings 
Institution  study.  Setting  National  Priorities 
The  1973  Budget,  see  this  Inelasticity  built 
Into  the  budget  lasting  Into  the  next  decade 
unless  big  tax  Increases  are  voted  or  a  major 
reordering  of  priorities  occurs. 

This  sort  of  an  economic  Interpretation 
of  the  fortunes  of  R  &  D  in  the  federal 
budget  can  be  carried  too  far.  Sputnik,  for 
example,  obviously  helped  give  impetus  to 
R  &  D  In  the  late  1950's  and  early  1960's. 
But  It  is  clear  that  science  faces  tough, 
long-term  competition  for  funds  in  the 
budget.  Looking  back,  the  early  1960's  were 
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a  mini-golden  age  for  science 
long-term    trends     In     the     budget 
Walsh. 
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True  or  False? 
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Congress's  power  of  the  purs< 
nice  other  powers,  has  come   t : 
shared  with  the  executive  brancp 
dents  new  budget  is  subject 
Congress,  but,  in  practice,  the  1. 
llmited  possibilities  for  reordering 
dent's    priorities.    Internal 
reason— Congress    has    no    equ 
budget  bureau  to  assess  the 
only  appropriations  committees 
piecemeal  Job.  When  Congress 
the  dictates  of  the  OiBce  of  " ' 
Budget    (OMB).    the 
variety  of  devices  for  sidestepping 
sional   intent,   ranging   from   a 
veto  to  a  simple  refusal  to  spen(  I 
appropriated,  a  practice  known 
ment. 

In  the  last  session  of  Congrei  s 
pie.  President  Nixon  twice  vetoe  i 
tlons  bills  containing  more  tha:  i 
quested  for  the  Department  of 
cation,   and   Welfare    (HEW).    , 
Initiatives  to  set  up  a  National 
Gerontology  and   a  National  Ei 
I>ata  System   were  also  cut  down 
dentlal  veto.  Probably  the  most 
buff  was  Nixon's  action  on  the 
tlon  bill,  one  of  Congress'  maj 
achievements,    which    provided 
waste  treatment  plants.  The  Pr 
the  bill.  Congress  overrode  the 
whelmlngly  majorities  of  52  to  1 
ate  and  247  to  23  in  the  House 
Nixon  ordered   that  more   than 

funds — some  $6  billion — au 

program  s  first  2  years  be  withhe  d 

Such  high-handed  behavior 
dent  In  an  area  Congress  feels 
preserve  is  deeply  resented  by 
tors.  Particular  fury  has  been 
Impoundment,  a  devic3  that  allokvs 
Ident  to  kill  parts  of  a  bill  with  jut 
fare    of    a    full    veto.    Resentment 
poundment    policies    is    bellev. 
House  officials  to  have  been  the 
tor    in    their   defeat   on    the 

1971.   And    Impoundment   ^ 

significant  issue  between  Nixon 
Congress.  Senate  majority  leader 
field  noted  in  his  speech  to  the 
cratlc  caucus  last  month  that 
is  a  'dubious  Constitutional  ^  _ 
"denies  and  frustrates  the  expli 
of  the   Legislative  Branch.' 
sions  of  Impotent  rage  have 
the  House,  notably  from  Re 
Pickle  ( D-Te.xas ) .  who  com. 
"A  budget  drawn  up  by  the  _. 
carry  here  the  force  of  law.  An 
gress  signed   by   the  President 
this  rate,  we  might  as  well  sit 
make    paper   airplanes   o-at   of 
pass." 

Contrary  to  the  impression 
might  give.  Nixcn  did  not  inveijt 
ment.  which  proved  equally 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnsoji 
last  decade.  Impoundments  have 
6  percent  of  total  federal  outlay! 
has  been  helped  to  prominence 
because  of  the  pressure  being 
gress  by  institutions  such  as  Cc 
and  Ralph  Nader  to  assert  its 
including  that  of  financial  control 
portant:  the  party  difference 
and  the  present  Congress  casts 
poundments  in  a  more  partisan 
that  of  his  predecessors.  As  it 
poundments    have    fallen    1 
Democratic  causes  as  urban 
model  cities  program. 

The  most  recent  list  of  Impo 
the  OMB  has  made  available 
end  of  fiscal  1973,  shows  a  total 
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:ut  short  by  billion  withheld.  Most  impoundments  are 
. — John  only  temporary  in  that  they  are  eventually 
released,  sometimes  up  to  a  year  late.  Others, 
it  seems,  would  revert  to  the  Treasury  if  im- 
pounded until  their  appropriations,  author- 
ity expired.  The  OMB  is  unable  to  say  what 
percentage  of  Impoundments  are  permanent. 

IMPOUNDMENT   AND   PERMISSIVENESS 

The  constitutional  issue  of  impoundment 
hmges  on  whether  the  President  must  or 
only  may  spend  the  sums  appropriated  by 
Congress.  With  some  notable  exception  (such 
as  the  chairman  of  the  House  appropriations 
committee,  George  H.  Mahon),  Congress  ar- 
gues that  he  must,  while  the  executive 
branch  claims  that  appropriations  are  only 
permissive.  OMB  officials  cite  laws  interpre- 
ted to  mean  that  funds  can  be  impounded 
for  reasons  of  routine  financial  management 
(such  as  a  project  being  delayed)  or  to  com- 
bat inflation.  The  congressional  comeback 
is  the  allegation  that  Impoundments  are 
made  for  reasons  of  policy.  On  one  occasion 
the  OMB  withheld  all  the  add-ons  to  the 
President's  budget  made  by  the  House  Pub- 
lic Works  committee — a  move  that  Congress 
sees  as  a  denial  of  its  right  to  set  priorities. 

Other  Impoundments  include  $21  million 
for  institutional  support  and  $9.5  million  for 
graduate  traineeshlps  which  were  withheld 
from  the  National  Science  Foundation's  1972 
budget.  (Both  were  subsequently  released, 
though  the  funds  for  graduate  traineeshlps 
went  into  a  general  purpose  fund.)  Funds 
Impounded  from  the  NSF  this  year  total  $75 
million  or  9  percent  of  a  $646  million  budget. 
The  funds,  which  may  or  may  not  be  released 
before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Include  $16 
million  withheld  from  the  much  touted 
R&D  incentives  program,  and  $43  million 
from  science  education. 

Congress  has  sometimes  tried  to  write  lan- 
guage Into  a  bill  making  it  mandatory  for 
the  President  to  spend  the  full  amount  ap- 
propriated. Nixon  vetoed  one  such  bill, 
grounding  his  action  in  part  of  a  legal  mem- 
orandum drawn  up  by  the  then  assistant 
Attorney  General  William  H.  Rehnquist,  now 
a  Supreme  Court  Justice.  But  the  Rehn- 
quist memo,  though  useful  against  man- 
dated appropriations,  contained  some  rather 
unhelpful  thoughts  on  impoundment.  The 
memo  states,  in  part: 

"With  respect  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
President  has  a  constitutional  power  to  de- 
cli.ie  to  spend  appropriated  funds,  we  must 
conclude  that  existence  of  such  a  broad 
power  is  supported  by  neither  reason  nor 
precedent.  ...  It  may  be  argued  that  the 
spendi'ig  of  money  is  inherently  an  executive 
function,  but  the  execution  of  any  law  Is, 
by  definition,  an  executive  function,  and  it 
seems  an  anomalous  proposition  that  because 
the  Executive  branch  is  bound  to  execute 
the  laws,  it  is  free  to  decline  to  execute 
them." 

The  constitutional  question  of  whether 
the  President  can  decline  to  execute  appro- 
priations bills  may  soon  reach  the  Supreme 
Court  as  the  result  of  a  suit  filed  by  the 
state  of  Missouri.  The  suit  challenges  the 
President's  right  to  Impound  highway  trust 
funds  voted  by  Congress.  Some  23  Demo- 
cratic senators  have  filed  friend-of-court 
briefs  supporting  the  states  case.  But  the 
Supreme  Court,  if  the  case  gets  that  far,  is 
likely  to  make  the  narrowest  possible  ruling 
in  an  effort  to  avoid,  if  possible,  arbitrating 
so  fundamental  an  issue. 

Besides    impoundment,    there    are    other 
budgetary  devices  whereby  congressional  di- 
rectives may  be  reinterpreted.  Transfer  au- 
thority, written  into  appropriations  bills  by 
Congress,  allows  a  limited  amount  of  money 
to  be  switched  within  an  agency's  budget — 
up  to  $750  million  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. Reprogrammlng  is  a  device  that  per- 
nded  funds     mlts  funds  to  be  shifted  from  one  purpose 
ci^rent  to  the     to  another  within  the  same  budgetary  ac- 
some  $10.5     count;  the  procedure  Is  for  the  agency  con- 
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cerned  to  check  with  the  chairmen  of  the 
relevant  congressional  committees.  In  fiscal 
year  1972,  reprogrammlng  in  Defense  ap- 
proached $1  billion.  Other  sorts  of  money 
over  which  congressional  control  tends  to 
be  feeble  are  secret  funds — whose  amount 
is  unknown  but  may  be  on  the  order  of  $10 
billion  a  year — and  deferred  balances.  The 
latter  are  special -purpose  appropriations  that 
may  be  carried  over  from  one  year  to  the 
next;  if  the  original  purpose  falls  through, 
the  unexpended  balance  may,  depending  on 
the  wording  of  the  authorization  langtiage, 
be  applied  to  new  uses.  In  fiscal  year  1971, 
Defense  had  $43  blUldn  in  unspent  authority 
from  previous  years,  in  addition  to  Its  $71 
billion  budget. 

Quite  apart  from  the  external  mechanisms 
that  erode  the  appropriations  process,  the 
process  itself  is  none  too  well  attuned  to 
modern  times.  The  persistent  failure  of  Con- 
gress to  pass  appropriations  bills  before  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year — this  year's  HEW 
appropriation  is  a  case  in  point — simply  in- 
vites agencies  to  develop  ways  of  circum- 
venting Congress.  The  system  of  House  and 
Senate  appropriations  subcommittees  is  not 
the  ideal  machinery  for  supervising  a  federal 
budget  of  present-day  size  and  complexity. 
"We  have  no  single,  coordinated  way  In  which 
we  view  the  totality  of  our  appropriations," 
Representative  John  A.  Blatmk  (D-Mlnn.) 
has  observed.  The  creation  of  practically  au- 
tonomous subcommittees  within  the  appro- 
priations committee  has  further  split  respon- 
sibility for  total  spending  and  overall  man- 
agement, he  says.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  dissatisfaction  of  Blatnik  and 
other  congressmen  will  lead  to  any  strength- 
ening of  Congress's  appropriations  system. 
The  constitution  may  have  given  Congress 
what  is  called  the  power  of  the  purse,  but 
somehow  the  purse  strings  seem  to  lead 
round  through  the  back  door  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Office  of  Management  and  BudKet. — 
N.W. 

Health 

There  are  two  generalizations  that  can  be 
made  about  President  Nixon's  health  budget 
for  fiscal   1974.  First,  unless  you  are  In  an 

area  that  is  one  of  the  President's  favorites 

the  White  House  calls  them  "high  priority 
programs" — you  will  probably  have  less 
money  than  you  did  before,  whether  you  are 
a  research  scientist  or  a  sick  person  looking 
for  medical  care.  Second,  even  if  you  are  part 
of  the  In-crowd  of  the  health  establishment. 
Increased  funding  in  your  field  may  not  be  as 
great  as  the  Administration  Implies. 

The  President's  budget  for  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (HEW)  Is 
one  that  reduces  federal  support  for  health 
delivery  or  service  programs,  sometimes  to 
the  point  of  extinction,  and  cuts  basic  re- 
search funds  as  well.  Many  observers  see 
some  merit  In  trimming  some  of  the  service 
programs  under  the  Health  Services  and 
Mental  Health  Administration  (HSMHA) 
and  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
(NIMH),  agreeing  with  the  President  that 
they  have  either  proved  unsuccessful  or  have 
fulfilled  their  mission.  Regional  medical  pro- 
grams under  HSMHA  fall  Into  the  former 
category.  They  will  be  obliterated  with  little 
mourning.  The  NIMH's  community  mental 
health  centers  program,  which  will  cost 
about  $134  million  In  1973,  fall  Into  the  lat- 
ter. The  Administration  maintains  they  have 
demonstrated  their  value  and  should  now 
be  supported  by  local  governments.  Within 
NIMH,  the  only  programs  In  line  for  major 
funding  increases  are  those  dealing  with  ad- 
diction and  drug  abuse.  The  1974  budget 
calls  for  an  expenditure  of  $448  million  in 
this  area.  The  1973  figure  is  given  as  $204 
million.  Options  about  the  merits  of  this 
selective  boost  are  mixed. 

When  It  comes  to  the  budget  proposals 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH) 
and,  therefore,  federal  support  of  research. 


there  are  few.  If  any,  leaders  of  the  biomedi- 
cal community  who  are  happy  with  the 
choices  that  the  President,  through  his  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB),  has 
made. 

Nixon's  favorite,  high  priority  programs 
reside  within  the  NIH.  As  everybody  knows, 
they  are  cancer  and  heart  disease.  Each  will 
benefit  from  an  Increase  in  funds.  According 
to  OMB  figures,  the  budget  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  (NCI)  will  go  up  by  $74 
million  to  $500  million  for  fiscal  1974.  Heart 
disease  seems  to  be  a  lesser  favorite.  The  al- 
lotment for  the  National  Heart  and  Lung 
Institute  (NHU)  will  Jump  by  $19  mUllon  to 
$265  million,  again  according  to  OMB  fig- 
ures. It  Is  not  exactly  a  staggering  rise. 
It  is,  however,  a  big  Jump  over  the  1972 
budget  which  was  $224  million.  Sickle  cell 
anemia  has  also  been  singled  out  as  a  prior- 
ity program — NIH  officials  are  beginning  to 
refer  to  them  as  the  President's  "sacred 
cows" — and  population  research  will  go  un- 
hurt. As  for  everything  else  .  .  .  According  to 
NIH  leaders,  this  is  the  first  year  that  gen- 
eral research  funds  have  suffered  an  absolute 
decrease,  the  first  year  that  the  emphasis 
on  cancer  and  heart  disease  has  actually  cost 
other  disciplines  In  dollars  and  cents.  The 
President's  budget  is  something  they  do  not 
defend. 

The  first  question  anybody  asks  about  the 
budget  when  it  rolls  off  government  printing 
presses  at  the  end  of  January  Is,  simply.  Is  It 
up  or  down.  Each  year,  the  Administration, 
as  one  might  expect,  tries  to  emphasize  places 
where  Its  support  of  popular  programs  has 
grown.  The  press  and  other  observers  try  to 
sort  out  the  figures  to  see  whether  they  will 
buy  the  government's  analysis  of  Itself.  It 
Is  never  an  easy  Job.  This  year,  with  the 
health  budget.  It  Is  particularly  tricky,  be- 
cause the  1973  budget,  which  would  normally 
be  a  standard  reference  against  which  to 
measure  the  upward  and  downward  trends 
In  the  1974  HEW  money  bill,  does  not  really 
exist.  It  Is  the  budget  the  President  vetoed 
last  summer.  It  has  never  been  revived.  In- 
stead. NIH  and  all  other  agencies  in  HEW 
have  been  living  on  a  "continuing  resolu- 
tion," which  means  that  spending  has  been 
held,  more  or  less,  to  1972  levels. 

As  a  result  of  this  unusual  and  highly  con- 
fusing situation,  there  are  three  different 
sets  of  1973  figures  one  can  use  as  a  yard- 
stick for  measuring  the  1974  budget.  There 
are  the  figures  in  the  original  1973  budget, 
the  one  Nixon  sent  to  Congress  last  January 
Just  as  he  Is  sending  the  1974  budget  to  the 
Hill  now.  There  Is  the  "revised"  1973  budget 
which  Is  listed  In  the  1974  budget  and  which 
the  Administration  now  considers  the  one 
that  counts.  It's  figures  are  consistently  low- 
er than  those  originally  presented  for  1973. 
And,  there  is  the  1973  budget  according  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  It's  figures 
are  consistently  higher  than  either  of  the 
other  two. 

By  looking  at  the  various  numbers  as  they 
apply  only  to  the  budgets  for  the  NIH's  In- 
stitutes and  research  divisions,  one  can  get  an 
Idea  of  the  numbers  games  there  are  to  be 
played.  The  total  request  in  the  1974  budget 
is  $1,531  billion.  The  total  request  In  the 
revised  1973  budget  Is  $1,483  billion.  Thus, 
the  new  NIH  budget  is  $48  million  more  than 
the  old  one.  However,  If  you  compare  the 
1974  figure  with  the  original  1973  request 
($1,570  billion),  you  get  a  different  answer: 
$1,570   (1973)— $1,531   (1974)  =-$0.39. 

Viewed  that  way,  NIH  comes  out  way  be- 
hlnti,  particularly  because  these  figures  do 
not  include  infiatlonary  factors.  If  you  look 
at  NIH  from  the  perspective  of  what  Congress 
wanted,  the  situation  is  poorer  yet.  Congress 
passed  a  bill  appropriating  $1,783  billion  to 
NIH  for  1973.  By  that  measure,  the  Presi- 
dent's 1974  request  puts  research  $252  million 
behind. 

Whatever  set  of  figures  you  use  to  evaluate 
the  situation.  It  Is  obvious  that  federal 
spending  for  medical  care  and  for  biomedical 


research  is  declining.  Neither  area  was  ac- 
corded any  special  treatment  in  the  Ad- 
ministration's overall  plan  to  trim  federal 
spending.  Certainly,  this  will  offend  those 
who  used  to  be  the  recipients  of  federal 
largesse.  Along  these  lines,  the  Administra- 
tion will  continue  to  push  for  development 
of  controversial  Health  Maintenance  Orga- 
nizations which  involve  pre-paid  care.  How- 
ever, It  win  bow  out  of  graduate  training 
and  its  concomitant  Institutional  support 
altogether  (Science,  26  January).  Some  In- 
stitutional support  will  come  through  capi- 
tation grants,  but  they  will  be  funded  only 
at  1973  levels  which  many  schools  consider 
Inadequate.  Furthermore,  the  Administra- 
tion has  acted  to  reduce  capitation.  It  will 
limit  those  funds  to  the  country's  125  schools 
of  medicine  and  osteopathy  and  58  schools 
of  denlstry.  Nurses  and  other  health  pro- 
fessionals are  now  out  of  the  capitation  pic- 
ture. Whether  these  budgetary  actions  will 
really  have  an  Irreparable  and  adverse  affect 
on  the  progress  of  biomedical  research  and 
the  quality  of  medicine  is  hard  to  gauge,  to 
put  It  mildly.  But  one  aspect  of  all  this  that 
the  biomedical  brass  finds  most  distasteful 
Is  the  fact  that  they  are  really  not  In  on  the 
decision-making  any  more.  For  political  rea- 
sons, for  example,  cancer  and  heart  disease 
are  targeted  to  be  conquered  and  the  Im- 
plication is  that,  with  enough  money  and 
good  management,  they  will  be.  The  OMB 
apparently  believes  this.  Most  scientists  still 
do  not,  but  their  opinions  carry  little  weight. 
— Barbara  J.  Culliton. 

Science  Foundation 

The  proposed  budget  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation  (NSF)  for  fiscal  1974 
will  be  going  up  and  down  at  the  same  time. 
In  terms  of  actual  spending,  there  will  be  a 
2  percent  rise  to  $584  million.  In  obligations, 
which  include  future  spending,  NSF  will  seek 
$641.5  million,  or  $33.2  million  less  than  It 
did  last  year,  and  $8.7  million  less  than 
Congress  appropriated  when  It  voted  $650.2 
million  for  NSF's  1973  budget. 

This  has  happened  partly  because  this  year 
NSF  didn't  get  its  full  appropriation.  The 
OMB  held  In  reserve  about  $62  million  of 
NSF's  budget  during  fiscal  1973.  The  Admin- 
istration plans  to  spend  that  money  instead 
during  fiscal  1974.  Hence  it  can  seek  a  lower 
new  appropriation.  This  system  of  reducing 
new  appropriations  Is  being  used  throughout 
the  budget  this  year. 

At  a  press  briefing  on  the  budget,  NSF  di- 
rector H.  Guyford  Stever  maintained  that 
NSF's  basic  research  was  being  sustained  in 
fiscal  1974.  Most  NSF  basic  research  Is  funded 
through  the  Science  Research  Project  Sup- 
port (SRPS)  program  which  seeks  a  5  per- 
cent Increase  to  $275  million.  But  If  current  5 
percent  general  Inflation  rates  persist  into 
fiscal  1974,  this  increase  will  be  absorbed  by 
inflation. 

There  are  no  new  staff  slots  or  funds  for 
NSF  to  take  over  the  functions  of  the  now- 
abolished  Office  of  Science  and  Technology. 
The  White  House  announced  on  26  January 
that  Stever  would  be  the  new  science  ad- 
viser and  NSF  would  assume  OST's  role.  How- 
ever, without  new  funds  for  this  change.  It 
Is  unclear  how  NSF  can  effectively  don  such 
a  new.  broadened  role. 

What  will  be  cut  back  In  fiscal  1974?  The 
1973  NSF  budget  was  artificially  swollen  by 
about  $20  million  which  paid  for  three  ski- 
equipped  C  130  aircraft  for  Antarctic  re- 
search. More  Important  for  the  future,  gradu- 
ate student  support  will  decline  by  $4.8 
million  with  the  finish  of  the  graduate 
traineeshlps.  Institutional  grants  for  science 
will  decrease  by  $2  million  to  $6  million.  NSF 
will  seek  $3  million  only  in  special  foreign 
currency  for  International  programs:  last 
year  It  sought  $7  million. 

There  are  some  interesting  Increases  re- 
flecting NSF's  Interest  In  the  newer  so-called 
"practical"  programs.  The  Very  Large  Array 


telescope  will  need  $10  million  In  fiscal  1974 
for  construction.  RANN,  or  Research  Applied 
to  National  Needs,  will  get  a  healthy  $9  mil- 
lion boost — largely  in  its  hardware-oriented 
advanced  technology  applications  section. 
Most  of  the  basic  science  areas  in  SRPS  re- 
ceive $1  million  raises;  but  engineering  and 
social  sciences  did  must  better  with  $2.6  mil- 
lion and  $2.1  million  increases,  respectively. 
The  technology  assessment  program — one  of 
the  few  relics  of  last  year's  Presidential  Tech- 
nology Message — will  still  be  funded  at  $2 
million,  and  the  money  for  the  R&D  incen- 
tives program,  which  for  a  time  had  most  of 
Its  $18  million  1973  appropriation  held  up  by 
OM3,  now  expects  to  get  $15  million  before 
the  end  of  fiscal  1973  and  $18  million  in  fiscal 
1974.  Science  education,  which  had  $30.8  of 
it  funding  held  up  last  year  by  OMB,  will  re- 
ceive that  money  during  fiscal  1974  along 
with  a  smaller  new  amount  of  $29  million — 
a  clear  example  of  how  OMB  holds  on  funds 
are  being  applied  to  the  1974  budget. 

The  NSF  budget  also  illustrates  the  lesson 
that  such  documents  cannot  be  read  too 
skeptically.  NSF's  lead  chart  shows  steady  In- 
creases In  NSF's  "direct  program  funds"  from 
$600  mUllon  In  fiscal  1972  to  the  $641  sought 
for  fiscal  1974.  But  In  terms  of  budget  au- 
thority— the  ceilings  on  programs — NSF's 
share,  with  the  exception  of  the  airplanes — 
has  been  going  down  from  $618  million  in 
fiscal  1972  to  $579.6  mUllon  In  fiscal  1974. 

What  wUl  become  of  the  proposed  NSF 
budget?  If  the  past  Is  any  guide,  the  House 
and  Senate  will  try  to  Increase  it,  perhaps 
by  as  much  as  $50  million. 

OMB  may  well  continue  to  Impound  funds 
or  delay  them.  Asked  about  this,  Stever  said 
he  had  assurances  that  OMB  was  committed 
to  the  full  fiscal  1974  amount.  But  he  later 
added  "I  have  my  suspicions."  OMB  with- 
holding could  well  cancel  out  any  congres- 
sional increases. 

Most  Important,  however.  Is  the  three-way 
fight  brewing  over  NSF's  future  mission.  The 
Administration's  announcement  that  Stever 
and  NSF  wUl  take  over  the  science  advisory 
role  clearly  indicated  a  new  dimension  for  the 
agency.  Meanwhile  Senator  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy (D-Mass.)  whose  bUl.  832,  would  estab- 
lish a  new,  applied  wing  within  NSF.  can  be 
expected  to  try  to  move  it  through  Congress 
this  session.  And  the  Republican  legislators 
this  year  intend  to  submit  an  alternate  bill 
dealing  with  NSF's  role  to  the  Congress  too. 
If  any  rash  reorganization  of  NSF  comes 
about.  It  could  affect  how  much  money  It 
finally  receives. — Deborah  Shaple't. 

iNFLA-nON 

No  one  should  read  the  federal  budget,  or 
any  R&D  funding  statistics,  without  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  impact  of  infiatlon  on  all  the 
numbers  involved. 

The  federal  budgets,  with  some  exceptions 
m  the  Department  of  Defense,  do  not  Include 
Inflation  rates  In  their  calculations  of  spend- 
ing trends  so  readers  must  calculate  them  in 
as  they  proceed  to  evaluate  the  actual  worth 
of  the  funding.  The  difficulty  lies  in  knowing 
which  inflation  rates  to  apply. 

In  1973,  the  country's  general  rate  of  Infla- 
tion was  frequently  mentioned  as  standing 
near  5  percent.  The  Administration  hopes  to 
cut  that  rate  to  3  percent  by  1  July  1973 — 
at  the  start  of  fiscal  1974. 

However,  there  Is  no  single  rate  of  Infla- 
tion that  applies  everywhere;  different  fields 
of  science  have  different  rates  of  infiatlbn, 
according  to  Edward  C.  Creutz,  assistant  di- 
rector (research)  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  Some  fields  of  science  use  more 
equipment  than  others,  and  he  says  the  cost 
of  equipment,  particularly  of  very  sophisti- 
cated equipment.  Inflates  more  rapidly  than 
do  salaries  and  expenses.  Thus,  funding  for 
high-energy  physics.  Inflates  not  at  the  gen- 
eral 5  percent  rate  but  at  about  2  percent 
higher,  or  7  percent.  Creutz  says  that  a  rate  of 
2  percent  higher  than  the  normal  rate  is  a 
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sound,  "across  the  board"  numbe- 
Inflation  In  equipment-Intensive 

Fund?  for  less  equlpment-lntelislve 
such  as  mathematics  and  theoret 
omy,   inflate  at   the   general   rate 
money   is   spent    for    salaries    an 
Scientific  salaries  are  not  inflatln 
they  were  a  few  years  ago.  howe\(er 
there  Is  currently  a  surplus  of 
some  fields.  Creutz  says. 

So  for  fiscal  1973.  an  Inflation  rite  of  5  to  7 
percent  should  be  applied  depenc  ing  on  the 
field  of  R  &  D.  Should  the  Adn  Inlstratlon 
succeed  In  lowering  the  general  ri  ,te  In  fiscal 
1974.  rates  of  3  to  5  percent  she  uld  be  ap- 
plied.—D.S. 
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With  nationwide  shortages  of 
winter   spurring   public   fears   of 
crisis,  the  Administration's  new 
pltlously  asks  Congress  for  $772 
support  energy-related  R  &  D — ar 
over  the  current  fiscal  year  of 
The  new  budget  conveys 
dence  on  the  part  of  the  White 
the  nuclear  breeder  reactor  will 
tion's  long-term  needs  for 
but.  for  the  short  term,  the 
quite  a  different   message.   In 
White  House  wants  the  nation's 
place  more  reliance  on  coal — as 
oil  and  natural  gas — to  meet  enerjy 
through  the  mld-1980's.  And  the 
tains  some  sizable  sums  to  buy 
ogy  to  make  this  new  reliance 

As  the  budget's  section  on  R  & 

"Improved    technology   cannot 
solve  all   energy  and  related 
problems.  But  it  can  contribute 
tial  reduction  of  their  Impact, 
by  the  production  of  clean  energy 
our  most  abundant  fuel  source.' 

The  nation's  known  coal  reserve! 
billion  tons,  enough  to  last  at 
rate  of  production   for  800   yeai^ 
Much   of  this,   however,   is 
containing    up    to    10    percent 
amount  that  makes  It  wholly  u 
for  use  in  most  urban  areas, 
Northeast,   where  strict  limits  or 
of  sulfur  oxides  are  enforced.  The 
Council  on  Environmental  Qualiljy 
mated  that  between  1970  and  1985 
trlbutlon  to  the  nation's  total 
win  slip  from  20  to  17  percent 
nomical  methods  are  developed 
the  sulfur  problem. 

Accordingly,    the    1974   budget 
gress  for  $129  million  for  fossil  f 
an  Increase  of  nearly  20  percent 
rent  year.  Most  of  this  would  be 
Interior    Department    through 
Industrial  firms;   special  emphasl  i 
placed  on  developing  methods 
bustlon  cleaning  of  coal   to  me^t 
mental   standards."   Such   m 
gasification    and    liquefaction    of 
solvent  extraction  of  sulfur  from 
total  of  $60  million  is  earmarked 
opment  of  this  technology  In 
increase  of  $15  million. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Admin 
phase  out  a  program  in  the  Env 
Protection    Agency   that   sought 
means  of  scrubbing  sulfur  oxldei  i 
stack  gases  of  industrial  and 
Thus  Industry  Is  presented  with 
pursuing  stack  gas  technology  or 
an  unlikely  prospect,  given  current 
with  the  technology — or  of 
success  of  "clean  coal"  technologies 
effect  may  be  a  powerful  induce 
celerate  coal  mining  in  the  vast 
untouched  deposits  of  the  central 
the  Rocky  Mountain  states. 

The  rationale  for  accelerated 
tion  Is  not  purely  technological, 
an    energy   message   planned    for 
winter,  the  President  is  expected 
terize  Increased  coal  production  aa 
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national  security  and  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments, to  the  extent  that  clean  coal  can  re- 
duce U.S.  reliance  on  foreign  petroleum  and 
natural  gas  of  low  sulfur  content. 

Other,  alternative  sources  of  energy  also 
receive  new  support  in  the  1974  budget. 
Money  for  solar  energy  and  geothermal  R&D 
would  double  to  $16  million,  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  is  to  receive  $323  million 
for  Its  work  on  the  breeder,  raising  the  gov- 
ernment's contribution  by  20  percent.  Non- 
miliary  R  &  D  on  controlled  fusion  would  In- 
crease $7  million  to  a  1974  total  of  $44  million 
The  Administration  also  lumps  the  millions 
It  Is  spending  on  laser-triggered  fusion  wea- 
pons under  the  heading  of  "clean  energy" 
programs,  on  the  grounds  that  such  work 
might  produce  spin-off  of  Interest  to  the 
civilian  effort. 

The  new  budget  also  creates  a  $25  million 
"central  fund"  for  energy  in  Interior  to  sup- 
port the  "exploitation  of  promising  tech- 
nologies." This  new  money  would  seem  to 
vest  Interior  with  new  authority  over  energy 
R  &  D.  an  arrangement  that  Is  consistent 
with  the  President's  announced  Intention  of 
transforming  Interior  Into  a  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  with  central  authority 
over  national  energy  policy,  both  nuclear  and 
nonnuclear. — Robert  Gillette. 


Environment 

Is  there  anyone  here  who  understands  this 
book?  These  numbers  don't  make  any  sanse 
to  me. William  Ruckelshaus.  Administra- 
tor. EInvlronmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA),  In  discussing  a  portion  of  the  budget 
with  newsmen. 

Mr.  Ruckelshaus'  tongue  was  planted 
firmly  in  cheek,  but  his  complaint  Is  none- 
theless a  common  one.  Federal  budget  docu- 
ments are  as  much  a  masterwork  of  public 
relations  as  a  proposal  to  Congress,  and  their 
lucidity  sometimes  rivals  that  of  the  Penn 
Central  Railroad's  annual  report.  But  so  far 
as  one  can  divine  from  the  voluminous 
documents  released  last  week,  the  sector  of 
the  federal  budget  loosely  described  as  "na- 
tural resources  and  environment"  fared  as 
well  as  any  other  category  in  a  year  when 
the  watchword,  more  than  ever.  Is  Infla- 
tionary control. 

President  Nixon  has  withheld  about  half 
the  $11  billion  authorized  last  week  by  Con- 
gress— over  his  veto — for  water  pollution 
control.  At  the  same  time  though,  the  White 
House  proposes  to  more  than  double  *he 
amount  actually  to  be  spent  on  pollution 
abatement  (mostly  for  municipal  sewage 
plants).  This  amount  would  rise  from  $727 
million  In  fiscal  1973  to  $1.6  billion  in  fiscal 
1974. 

In  addition,  the  White  House  places  a  fig- 
ure of  $1,012  billion  on  Its  request  for  en- 
vironmental R  &  D  In  fiscal  1974.  an  Increase 
In  obligations  of  $60  million.  Much  of  this 
increase  apparently  would  go  Into  energy 
R&D. 

A  bllUon-doUar  figure  for  environmental 
R&D  may  be  a  bit  misleading,  however,  In 
two  respects.  For  one,  the  definition  of  R  &  D 
is  stretched  to  Include  such  government 
services  as  maintenance  of  a  weather  satel- 
lite system  and  topographic  mapping  by  the 
Geological  Survey.  Moreover,  a  close  resid- 
ing OI  the  budget  reveals  several  significant 
reductions  in  areas  classically  defined  as 
R&D.  Not  the  letist  of  these  Involves  a 
major  "redirection"  of  the  EPA's  research 
program  that  tends  to  shift  the  agency  away 
from  development  of  pollution  control  tech- 
nology and  toward  a  narrower  mission  of 
supporting  the  agency's  regulatory  func- 
tions. 

Thus,  In  fiscal  1974,  the  EPA's  obligations 
for  R  &  D  would  drop  by  $25  million  to  u 
level  of  $148  million.  The  single  greatest  cut, 
and  potentially  the  most  controversial.  Is  an 
88  percent  or  $15  million  reduction  In  EPA's 
support  of  solid  waste  processing  technol- 
ogy. In  a  news  conference,  Ruckelshaus 
maintained  that  this  "new  technology  Is  In 


hand"  and  that  it  was  now  up  to  local  com- 
munities to  adapt  it  to  their  solid  waste 
problems.  This  view,  however,  is  not  univer- 
sally shared  within  the  agency.  "Obviously," 
one  EPA  official  said  privately,  "this  Is  a 
devastating  reduction." 

At  the  same  time,  the  White  House  budget 
office  proposes  to  cut  30  percent  or  $3  million 
from  EPA's  work  on  cleaner,  alternative  au- 
tomobile engines  and  to  terminate  the  agen- 
cy's $5-mllllon  program  to  develop  devices  for 
scrubbing  surfur  oxides  from  Industrial  stack 
gases.  Ruckelshaus  said  that  the  EPA  has 
fulfilled  Its  responsibility  of  nurturing  this 
technology  to  a  point  where  "only  engineer- 
ing problems  remain."  although  he  acknowl- 
edged that  the  severity  of  these  problems  Is 
a  matter  of  great  controversy  in  Industry. 

Other  EPA  research  programs  in  radiation, 
pesticides,  noise,  water  quality,  and  the  so- 
cial effects  of  pollution  would  remain  static 
or  rise  slightly  in  the  new  budget. 

Elsewhere,  the  Interior  Department  cut  $24 
million  from  Its  Office  of  Saline  Water,  mark- 
ing the  end  of  a  desalination  demonstration 
program.  The  $2  million  that  remains  will  be 
applied  to  "basic"  research  In  desalination. 
In  what  appears  to  be  a  pattern  throughout 
the  environmental  sector  of  the  budget,  this 
reduction  was  offset  by  the  creation  in  Inte- 
rior of  a  $25-million  contingency  fund  for 
energy  R&D.  Thus,  a  few  selective  Increases 
appear  to  balance  out  a  few  selective  cuts, 
leaving  the  overall  funding  picture  essen- 
tially static. — R.Q. 


MlLITAKT 

With  an  initial  "post  Vietnam"  budget  of 
$81.1  billion,  the  U.S.  military  establishment 
would  have  by  far  the  largest  peacetime 
budget  ever,  yet  it  is  caught  in  an  increas- 
ingly tight  and  troublesome  fiscal  situation. 
For  the  Pentagon  the  "peace  dividend"  comes 
largely  In  the  shape  of  a  struggle  to  meet 
huge  payroll  and  retirement  benefit  costs, 
bear  up  under  Inflation,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  modernize  Its  forces  by  buying  incred- 
ibly expensive  new  weapons — for  Instance, 
$19-minion  fighter  aircraft  (the  F-14)  and 
$l-btllion  submarines  (the  Trident). 

In  fiscal  1965,  the  last  year  before  the  mas- 
sive U.S.  involvement  In  Vietnam,  the  mili- 
tary budget  was  about  $50  billion.  By  fiscal 
1969,  at  the  peak  of  the  Vietnam  war,  the 
military  budget — all  of  these  figures  Include 
military  assistance  to  foreign  nations  and  de- 
fense-related spending  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission — had  increased  by  $31  bil- 
lion to  approximately  Its  present  size.  Oper- 
ational and  force  levels  were  of  course  much 
higher  In  fiscal  1969  than  they  are  today. 
There  were  then  3.4  million  uniformed  per- 
sonnel, some  1.2  million  more  than  at  pres- 
ent. Strategic  forces  then  were  at  about  the 
same  strength  as  now  except  that  today  there 
are  fewer  B-52  bomber  squadrons,  but  more 
missiles  with  multiple  warheads.  But  conven- 
tional or  "general  purpose"  forces — tactical 
air  wings,  attack  and  antisubmarine  carriers, 
airlift  and  seallft  forces,  and  so  on — were  all 
at  higher  levels  5  years  apo. 

Where,  then,  did  the  peace  dividend  go? 
There  has  been  no  decline  In  the  military 
budget  primarily  because  of  two  legacies  of 
the  Vietnam  war — inflation  and  the  "all- 
volunteer  forces."  with  Its  extraordinary  high 
payroll  costs.  Economists  seem  to  agree  that 
the  wartime  Inflation,  which  zoomed  upward 
to  an  annual  rate  of  more  than  6  percent  In 
1970  before  It  was  Anally  checked,  resulted 
from  the  government's  failure  to  raise  taxes 
promptly  and  avoid  a  deficit  when  m'litary 
costs  began  escalating  In  1965  and  1966.  The 
price  Index  for  defense  as  well  as  other  fed- 
eral purchases  Is  now  up  by  more  than  a  third 
of  what  it  was  in  fiscal  1964.  The  idea  of  an 
all-volunteer  army  gained  political  currency 
as  the  military  draft  became  one  of  the  de- 
tested symbols  of  an  unpopular  war.  Accord- 
ingly, the  goal  of  phasing  out  the  draft — this 
has  Just  now  been  completed — and  creating 
an  all-volunteer  force  was  adopted  by  Rich- 


ard M.  Nixon  In  his  1968  campaign  platform 
as  a  way  to  defuse  the  war  at  home. 

To  attract  the  volunteers,  the  Administra- 
tion and  Congress  set  about  to  Increase  mili- 
tary pay  and  did  so  with  a  vengeance.  In  1964 
the  basic  pay  of  an  Army  recruit  was  $78  a 
month;  by  1972  it  had  rise  to  $332  a  month. 
A  sergeant's  basic  pay  during  this  period 
went  from  $205  per  month  to  $467,  a  colonel's 
from  $985  to  $2057.  The  budgetary  Impact  of 
the  higher  pay  scales  and  allowances  for  ac- 
tive duty  personnel,  plus  Increasing  benefits 
for  retired  personnel,  was  to  be  enormous.  In 
fiscal  1968  the  budget  (actual  outlays)  for 
the  Etepartment  of  Defense  was  $78  billion, 
and,  of  that  total,  42  percent  was  allocated  to 
manpower  costs,  42  percent  to  "Investment" 
(weapons  procurement,  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  construction  of  facilities) ,  and  the 
remainder  to  costs  of  operations.  Under  the 
fiscal  1974  budget,  however,  the  share  of  man- 
power has  risen  to  56  percent  and  the  share 
for  Investment  has  declined  to  29  percent. 
The  one  encouraging  sign  Pentagon  officials 
have  noted  Is  that  over  the  past  year  these 
percentages  have  held  steady,  with  no  further 
erosion  in  the  investment  category. 

There  Is  expected  to  be  one  modest  peace 
dividend,  part  of  which  can  be  applied  to 
modernization  of  forces.  Preparation  of  the 
new  budget  was  completed  prior  to  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  peace  agreement,  but,  by 
taking  into  account  the  continuing  "Vlet- 
namizatlon"  of  the  confilct,  the  budget  does 
show  a  decline  of  $3.3  billion  from  the  $6.2 
billion  to  be  spent  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  In  Southeast  Asia.  Whether  there  will  be 
any  additional  "dividend"  from  the  Vietnam 
peace  Is  not  yet  known.  Investment  In  weap- 
ons procurement,  R&D.  and  construction  of 
facilities  will  rise  by  about  $1.3  billion.  Allo- 
cations for  basic  research  will  go  up  by  about 
$29.6  million,  remaining  at  about  $0.5  billion 
overall,  and  the  total  for  all  R  &  D  increases 
from  $6.5  billion  to  $7.4  billion  (this  stated  In 
terms  of  "obllgatlonal"  authority  rather  than 
of  outlays). 

Development  of  three  new  strategic  weap- 
ons would  be  continued  under  the  new 
budget — the  so-called  antlballlstlc  mlssUe 
"Site  Defense,"  the  B-l  bomber,  and  the 
Trident  ballistic  missile  submarine.  The  Site 
Defense  Is  designed  to  defend  U.S.  Minute- 
man  missile  sites.  The  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks  (SALT)  agreement  bans 
any  deployment  of  such  a  system  beyond  the 
existing  installation  at  Grand  Porks,  North 
Dakota,  and  one  for  the  protection  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  (which  the  Administration  ap- 
parently now  has  no  intention  of  building). 
Further  development  of  the  system  Is  re- 
ferred to  In  the  budget  document  as  a 
"hedge"  against  possible  abrogation  by  the 
Soviets  of  the  SALT  agreement. 

The  Air  Force  hopes  to  buy  244  B-l  bomb- 
ers over  the  next  10  years,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$11  billion.  The  Navy  Intends  to  build  10 
Trident  submarines,  at  a  cost  of  $13.5  billion 
(unofficially,  there  have  been  reports  that  the 
Navy  hopes  to  build  perhaps  as  many  as  15 
or  more  of  these  submarines) .  The  need  for 
Trident  and  the  B-l  has  been  disputed  by 
the  Federation  of  American  Scientists,  which 
Includes  among  its  leaders  such  strategic 
arms  experts  as  Herbert  F.  York  (former  di- 
rector of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering) , 
and  by  the  Center  for  Defense  Information, 
a  new  group  headed  by  a  recently  retired  rear 
admiral  who  has  held  Important  sea  com- 
mands. The  1974  budget  document  indicates 
that  the  real  purpose  of  moves  to  deploy  new 
systems  such  as  Trident  and  the  B-l  is  to 
"provide  the  Soviet  Union  an  Incentive  for 
meaningful  negotiations"  in  the  new  round 
of  SALT  talks.  This,  In  a  word.  Is  the  "bar- 
gaining chip"  argument. 

As  the  enormous  fiscal  problems  manifest 
in  the  proposed  budget  make  clear,  however, 
there  Is  reason  to  question  Just  how  many 
new  bargaining  chips  the  United  States  can 
afford  to  put  on  the  table.  A  projection  for 
defense     spending  in  fiscal   1975 — still   an- 
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other  year  ahead — shows  outlays  rising  to 
$85.5  billion  or  $4.4  billion  over  the  outlays 
now  proposed  for  1974.  with  military  pay  and 
retirement  benefits  again  the  major  factor  in 
the  Increase.  It  will  be  Ironic  indeed  if  the 
"all-volunteer  force"  that  has  emerged  as  a 
legacy  of  Vietnam  should  turn  out  to  be  a 
built-in  Inducement  to  arms  limitation. — 
Luther  J.  Carter. 


Space 

The  space  program  seems  to  be  alive  and 
well  as  It  makes  the  transition  Into  the  post- 
Apollo  era,  despite  recent  fears  at  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion (NASA)  that  its  activities  might  be  cut 
back  severely.  NASA's  fiscal  1974  budget  of 
$3.1  billion  Is  little  more  than  half  what  Its 
budget  was  at  the  peak  of  preparations  for 
Apollo  but  Is  about  the  same  size  as  this 
year's.  Commenting  on  the  new  budget. 
NASA  administrator  James  C.  Fletcher  pro- 
nounced the  space  program  to  be  "balanced" 
and  "surprisingly  strong."  Manned  space- 
flight activities  will  remain  Important,  but 
with  the  unmanned  and  scientific  activities 
claiming  a  larger  share  of  the  NASA  budget 
than  they  have  in  the  past.  The  experimental 
space  station  Skylab  will  be  launched  on 
schedule,  In  May  of  this  year;  the  Apollo- 
Soyuz  Test  Project,  the  Joint  filght  with  the 
Soviets,  will  take  place  In  the  summer  of 
1975;  and  the  first  orbital  launch  of  the  space 
shuttle — the  reusable  vehicle  Intended  to  cut 
the  cost  of  carrying  astronauts  and  heavy 
payloads  Into  space — Is  to  come  In  1979. 

In  the  field  of  unmanned  planetary  ex- 
ploration, a  Pioneer  mission  to  Juniper  and 
a  Mariner  Venus-Mercury  mission  will  be 
launched  later  this  year,  to  be  followed  by  a 
Mariner  Jupiter-Saturn  mission  In  1977.  The 
Viking  orblter/lander  mission  to  Mars  is  set 
for  1975-76.  Other  actlvltes  will  Include  the 
launching  of  the  Orbiting  Solar  Observatory 
In  1974,  of  two  German-American  solar 
probes  In  1974  and  1976,  and  of  a  number  of 
technological  "applications"  satellites  (for 
earth  resources  reconnaissance,  weather 
studies,  and  the  like)  between  now  and  the 
end  of  197.  With  the  foregoing  manned  and 
unmanned  space  activities,  together  with  a 
modest  program  In  aeronautics,  NASA  would 
have  about  25,000  civil  service  employees 
throughout  the  1970's  and  support  about 
100,000  contractor  personnel  (the  later  figure 
going  somewhat  higher  at  the  peak  of  work 
on  the  space  shuttle) . 

A  clear  Indication  that  NASA's  major  pro- 
grams were  safe  (certainly  for  the  moment) 
came  several  weeks  ago  when  the  agency, 
faced  with  White  House  demands  to  do  Its 
part  toward  holding  total  federal  spending 
for  fiscal  1973  to  a  $250-bUlion  ceUlng. 
escaped  with  a  cut  of  only  $179  million.  To 
make  the  cut.  development  of  the  shuttle 
was  ordered  slowed  by  somewhat  less  than  a 
year  off  of  Its  original  schedule  and  the 
launch  dates  for  two  of  the  technological  ap- 
plications satellites  was  ordered  delayed.  In 
addition,  there  were  decisions  to  suspend  the 
High  Energy  Astronomy  Observatory  project 
(pending  redesign  of  HEAO  In  a  cheaper  con- 
figuration) .  to  phase  out  the  communica- 
tions satellites  project  (letting  Industry  take 
over),  and  to  terminate  long-term  projects 
for  development  of  nuclear  propulsion  and 
large-scale  nuclear  power  sources. 

Should  there  ever  come  a  decision  to  kill  or 
Indefinitely  postpone  the  space  shuttle,  the 
agency's  status  may  slip  to  that  of  an  In- 
conspicuous scientific  and  technological 
agency  quietly  doing  interesting  but  not  very 
exciting  things.  The  shuttle  Is  In  fact  criti- 
cal to  NASA's  future,  as  that  future  Is  now 
envisioned.  During  this  decade  as  much  as  a 
third  of  the  agency's  civil  service  personnel 
and  up  to  one  half  or  more  of  its  contractor 
personnel  will  at  times  be  working  on  this 
project.  And.  for  the  long  term,  once  the 
shuttle  becomes  operational — at  a  total  cost 
of  at  least  $6.5  billion — an  ambitious  pro- 


gram of  fights  will  have  to  be  carried  out 
to  Justify  having  built  It.  In  terms  of  cost- 
effectiveness,  the  shuttle  does  not  start 
breaking  even  unless  at  least  30  heavy  scien- 
tific, military,  or  other  payloads  are  launched 
annually  over  a  12-year  period. 

NASA  officials  probably  are  not  going  to 
be  able  to  rest  easy  about  the  shuttle  until 
a  few  billion  dollars  have  been  spent  on  It. 
Not  more  than  about  $775  million  will  have 
been  spent  by  the  close  of  fiscal  1974 — little 
enough  that  the  Administration  might  be 
tempted  to  cancel  the  project  should  severe 
budgetary  dfficulties  again  arise. 

Yet  NASA  officials  seem  confident  that  the 
shuttle  win  be  built,  and  there  perhaps  is  lit- 
tle reason  to  believe  otherwise.  President 
Nixon  has  supported  the  project — although 
his  new  budget  message  contained  no  men- 
tion of  the  space  program  whatever — and, 
in  Congress,  it  has  survived  handily  all  past 
attempts  to  kill  It.  The  fact  that  the  project 
helps  sustain  an  aerospace  industry  that  has 
suffered  grlevlously  from  layoffs  Is  a  point 
lost  on  no  one.  And,  then  too,  NASA  has  going 
for  It  the  fact  that,  both  In  Apollo  and  In  the 
unmanned  programs.  It  has  generally  met  its 
goals  and  stayed  within  its  budget. — L.J.C. 


Supersonic  Technology 
Ever  since  that  day  two  yesu-s  ago  when 
the  White  House  lost,  by  a  close  vote  in  the 
Senate,  the  battle  to  keep  the  supersonic 
transport  alive,  there  has  been  speculation 
that  President  Nixon  would  ultimately  seek 
to  revive  the  project.  The  evidence  now  Is 
that  the  President  does  Indeed  look  to  a  pos- 
sible revival  of  the  SST.  but  not  until  later 
In  the  1970's.  TTie  new  NASA  budget  contains 
$28  million — more  than  twice  as  much  as  last 
year's  budget — lor  research  and  development 
on  supersonic  technology.  The  work  will  fo- 
cus on  problems  of  noise,  pollution,  and  effi- 
ciency of  configuration. — L.J.C. 


Elite  Graduate  Schools  Are  in  Trouble 
(By  Andrew  Barnes) 

America's  elite  graduate  universities,  the 
top  dozen  or  so  that  produce  a  quarter  of 
the  Ph.D's  each  year,  are  In  trouble.  En- 
rollments are  off.  sharply  at  some  schools, 
and  all  face  financial  trouble. 

"The  graduate  education  enterprise  is  be- 
ing torn  apart.  It's  a  goddamn  disaster."  says 
the  dean  of  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley.  Sanford  Elberg.  He  will  lose  funds 
for  900  of  his  8.900  graduate  students  next 
year,  "and  that's  Just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg." 

Harvard  expects  to  be  able  to  admit  550 
new  students  In  Its  graduate  programs  next 
fall,  down  from  900  a  few  years  ago.  Students 
angered  at  lower  stipends,  have  formed  a 
union. 

The  number  of  people  studying  for  doc- 
torate degrees  across  the  country  continues 
to  Inch  up  despite  the  well-publicized  glut 
on  the  Job  market,  but  the  most  prestigious 
universities  complain  they  are  being  cut  off 
from  the  federal  money. 

Some  deans  report  the  best  students  have 
already  begun  to  branch  out  beyond  the 
traditional  Inner  circle  of  graduate  schools, 
searching  for  more  money. 

The  prestige  schools  were  the  big  gainers 
when  federal  money  started  pouring  Into  ad- 
vanced education  after  Sputnik  In  the  early 
1960's,  and  they  are  the  big  losers  In  the  cur- 
rent pullback. 

And  they  have  fewer  Jobs  to  offer  as  teach- 
ers of  undergraduates,  the  traditional  main- 
stay for  graduate  students  when  the  money 
gets  tight.  Becaiise  they  have  focused  on  the 
most  advanced  studies,  they  simply  have 
fewer  undergraduates. 

Gone  Is  a  whole  range  of  federal  pro- 
grams supporting  the  brightest  students: 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration fellowships  have  disappeared  with 
cutback  In  the  space  program.  The  National 
Science  Foundation  Is  supporting  1,450  stud- 
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ents.  down  from  7,800  In  1968 
cation's  support  for  the  tralnin( 
teachers  has  dropped  from  $47 
million  since  1970. 

All  were  programs  for  the  most 
ates,  who  chose  to  take  their  fel 
the  best  universities. 

The  coming  fiscal  year  budget 
drastic  cut  in  health-related  „__ 
les.   and  elimination   of  languag  ■ 
studies. 

George  Owen,  dean  of  the  „ 
of  arts  and  sciences  at  Johns  „_ 
the  withdrawal  of  federal  monej 
way  that  it  hits  the  top 
as    "meddling    with    the 
academic  community." 

PROPOSAL    AT    HEW 

"I  think   Ifs  a  general   antl  .«> 
Ism,"  says  Owen.  "A  demonstratlo  n 
It's  saying  to  us  "Behave,  look  w 
do.'    It    has    a    capricious    aspec 
unforgivable." 

The  charge  is  denied  by  CharlJs 
ders.  an  official  at  the  Departmen 
Education,   and   Welfare,   who 
difficulties  that  may  be  caused 
In  federal  programs  to  the  fact 
federal    government    does    not 
tlonal  policy  for  graduate  educa 
never  has." 

HEW    lias    before    It    a 
committee    headed    by    Prank    . 
Stanford  University  that   it  give 
graduate   students   and   let   then 
wherever  they  would  like,  but 
the  study   has   not  yet   been 
consideration. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  words  of 
berg,  "we  are  using  up  all  of 
to  pour  into  the  breach." 

"We're  not  going  to  be  able  to 
finest   (students)    in  the  nation 
and  with  less  and  less  financial 
offer,   the  question   Is,   "Will 
admitted?  " 

Elbert  sees  the  Impending 

departments.  "Ifs  a  question  a 
they   want   us  to  remain   a 
resource." 

WORK    VULNERABLE 

At    the    University    of     

granted  more  doctorate  degrees 
(915)  than  any  other  university, 
ert  M.  Bock  sees  "very  costly  ( 
coming.  Graduate  enrollment  Is 
since  1968,  and  will  continue  to  ., 
the  way  to  pay  for  the  programs 
not  identified." 

At  the  University  of  Illinois,  . 
George  Russell  sees  the  work  "o 
fronts  of  knowledge"  most 
uate  enrollment  has  been  cut  _ 
cent.  If  the  enrollment  of  8,000 
cut  back  to  4.000.  Russell  says  .^ 
It  intelligently,  but  that  prograr  is 
badly  to  the  current  "Instability." 

"There  are  certain  things  that 
Russell    says,    about    the   way 
tracts  seem  to  be  drawn  so  as  to 
llcatlon.  If  that  happens  "then 
trouble."   An   attack    on    academic 
would  be  "Just  as  bad  as  the 
press." 

The   University   of  Michigan, 
the   public   giants   usually 
the  top  ranks.  Dean  Donald  E 
plains  that  programs  being  cut 
that  were  Instituted  to  meet 
Stokes   talks   about   the   "heated 
federal  cutbacks. 

"We  are  Just  going  to  have  tc 
support  from  students  and 
grams,"  Stokes  says. 

Among  the  private  universities 
plaints  are,  if  anything,  more 
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ment  supported  800  to  900  students  three 
years  ago,  400  now,  250  next  year  and  the 
decline  Is  expected  to  continue.  Students  are 
switching  to  programs  at  less  experienced 
universities  because  they  can  get  teaching 
Jobs. 

Yale  University's  Dean  Donald  W.  Taylor 
last  week  warned  all  graduate  departments  of 
a  further  cutback  in  the  size  of  the  grad- 
uate school  next  year,  with  an  entering  class 
of  425.  well  below  the  minimum  of  500  he 
has  written  of  in  the  past  as  forming  a  criti- 
cal mass  necessary  to  support  specialized 
studies.  "I  see  no  reason  for  optimism  at  this 
point." 

At  the  University  of  Chicago.  Provost  John 
T.  Wilson  reports  enrollment  stable  despite 
sharp  drops  in  federal  graduate  support. 
Chicago  has  concentrated  on  making  loan 
money  available  as  a  substitute  for  grants. 
This  may  not  work  so  well.  Wilson  says,  for 
students  who  have  already  incurred  many 
thousands  of  dollars  of  debt  to  pay  for  their 
undergradiiate  educations. 

Princeton  has  seen  a  small  cut  In  grad- 
uate enrollment,  and  a  larger  cut  in  the  num- 
ber supported  by  outside  funds.  "Students 
will  be  much  less  well  supported,"  says 
Dean  Charles  Packard,  and  may  decide  not 
to  come. 

Harvard's  reduction  from  3,000  to  2,000  in 
graduate  enrollment  has  meant  ""a  lot  of 
smaller,  more  specialized  areas  have  had  to 
be  cut  back,"'  according  to  Richard  Kraus, 
assistant  dean. 

As  he  was  talking  on  the  telephone  last 
week,  Kraus  opened  an  envelope,  containing 
only  a  torn  piece  of  paper  with  a  message, 
evidently  from  a  disappointed  scholar: 
"You  should  be   ashamed  of  yourself." 

QUALITY    THREATENED 

"Very  high  expectations  are  being  eroded, ' 
commented  Kraus,  whose  Job  is  to  parcel 
out  the  available  money.  "The  pain  is  felt 
In  extreme  measure  by  the  people  who  are 
here." 

The  Harvard  Graduate  Students  Union 
argues  that  Harvard  should  spend  more  of 
the  income  of  its  $1.34  billion  endowment 
to  support  graduate  studies,  but  the  univer- 
sity has  so  far  disagreed. 

Overall,  what  is  happening  to  America's 
top  graduate  programs  is  seen  by  the  New- 
man report  on  graduate  education  as: 

"A  shift  In  enrollment  of  Ph.D  candidates 
from  Institutions  of  acknowledged  quality 
to  new  Institutions,  giving  rise  to  a  threat  to 
the  overall  quality  of  graduate  training  for 
scholarly  research.'" 

A  central  thrust  of  the  Newman  report 
Is  the  encouragement  of  change  among  the 
325  institutions  which  award  doctorate  de- 
grees. This.  It  argues,  can  best  be  done  with 
three  new  programs. 

One  would  be  direct  grants  to  students, 
who  would  ""vote  with  their  feet,"  choosing 
the  programs  they  believe  to  be  best  and 
being  able  to  take  their  financial  support 
with  them. 

A  second  would  expand  the  federal  role 
in  making  work  and  loan  programs  more 
available. 

Third  would  be  grants  from  the  govern- 
ment to  encourage  promising  innovations  at 
colleges. 

But  this  may  be  a  long  time  coming,  if 
it  comes  at  all,  and  meanwhile  the  slogan 
of  the  Harvard  graduate  students  remain 
"'You  can't  eat  prestige." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSULAR  CONVENTION  WITH  PO- 
LAND (EX.  U,  92D  CONG.  2D  SESS.) ; 
CONSULAR  CONVENTION  WITH 
RUMANIA  (EX.  V.  92D  CONG..  2D 
SESS.);  CONSLTuAR  CONVENTION 
WITH  HUNGARY  (EX.  W.  92D 
CONG.,  2D  SESS.);  EXCHANGE  OF 
NOTES  WITH  ETHIOPIA  CONCERN- 
ING THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
JUSTICE  (EX.  B,  93D  CONG..  1ST 
SESS.) ;  AND  CONVENTION  WITH 
JAPAN  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF 
BIRDS  AND  THEIR  ENVIRONMENT 
(EX.  R,  92D  CONG..  2D  SESS.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  executive  session,  on  tomorrow,  the 
Senate  will  vote  on  the  following  treaties 
and  conventions : 

First.  A  consular  convention  with  Po- 
land. 

Second.  A  consular  convention  with 
Rumania. 

Third.  A  consular  convention  with 
Hungary. 

Fourth.  A  treaty  involving  an  ex- 
change of  notes  with  Ethiopia  concern- 
ing the  administration  of  justice. 

Fifth.  A  convention  with  Japan  for  the 
protection  of  birds  and  their  environ- 
ment. 

I  shall  now  read  extracts  from  the 
committee  reports  with  respect  to  each 
of  the  foregoing  treaties  and  conven- 
tions. 

As  to  the  consular  conventions  with 
Poland,  Rumania,  and  Hungary,  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  these  conventions 
follow  the  pattern  of  bilateral  consular 
conventions  in  force  with  a  number  of 
countries.  They  deal  with  such  matters 
as  the  establishment  of  consulates  in 
the  countries  involved,  the  inviolability 
of  land  and  buildings  used  for  consular 
purposes,  tax  exemptions,  and  notifica- 
tion to  the  consulate  when  a  national  of 
the  United  States  is  being  detained  by 
authorities  in  Hungary,  Poland,  or  Ru- 
mania. 

Set  forth  below  are  excerpts  from  Sec- 
retary Rogers'  letter  of  submittal  on 
each  of  the  pending  conventions: 

POLAND 

I  believe  that  the  signing  of  this  Con- 
vention testifies  to  the  welcome  improve- 
ment in  our  relations  with  Poland  which 
has  been  taking  place  during  the  past 
year.  The  Convention  formalizes  the  con- 
sular rights  and  privileges  agreed  upon 
by  representatives  of  the  two  countries 
as  a  result  of  negotiations  begun  in  1964 
and  pursued  intermittently  since  then. 
Like  bilateral  consular  conventions  al- 
ready in  force  with  numerous  countries, 
it  guarantees  early  notification  of  deten- 
tion of  a  country's  nationals  and  access 
thereto;  describes  consular  functions  and 
responsibilities  in  such  fields  as  the  is- 
suance of  visas  and  passports  and  the 
performance  of  notarial  services;  and 
provides  for  the  inviolability  of  consular 
communications,  documents,  and  ar- 
chives, anc"  for  the  inununity  of  consular 
personnel  with  regard  to  legal  proceed- 
ings in  the  host  country. 


HUNGARY 


I  believe  that  this  Convention  will  make 
possible  improved  consular  services  in 
both  countries.  It  will  afford  American 
citizens  in  Hungary  a  fuller  degree  of 
consular  protection  than  existed  previ- 
ously, particularly  by  its  guarantee  of 
quick  and  unhindered  communication 
between  a  citizen  and  his  consul  and 
prompt  notification  to  the  consul  of  any 
detention  or  other  limitation  of  the  free- 
dom of  one  of  his  countrymen. 

RUMANIA 

As  a  result  of  this  Convention,  Ameri- 
can and  Rumanian  consuls  will  be  better 
able  to  help  their  fellow  citizens  in  nu- 
merous ways.  Improved  consular  services 
will  be  possible  in  both  countries.  These 
include  issuance  of  passports  and  visas, 
performance  of  notarial  services,  and 
representation  of  the  interests  of  na- 
tionals in  estate  matters. 

More  importantly,  the  convention  as- 
sures that  consuls  whose  nationals  are 
detained  or  whose  personal  freedom  is 
limited  will  be  notified  promptly — in  no 
event  more  than  2  days — 48  hours — 
after  detention — and  will  have  the  right 
to  visit  and  communicate  with  such  na- 
tionals. Visits  may  take  place  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  may  not  be  refused  after 
4  days — 96  hours — from  the  date  of  de- 
tention. 

DATE   OF  ENTRY  INTO  FORCE 

The  conventions  with  Poland,  Ru- 
mania, and  Hungary  will  enter  into  force 
30  days  after  instruments  of  ratification 
are  exchanged.  According  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  all  three  of  the  countries 
involved  have  completed  their  ratifica- 
tion processes. 

COMMrrTEE   ACTION    AND   RECOMMENDATION 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
held  a  public  hearing  on  the  conventions 
with  Poland,  Rumania,  and  Himgary  on 
March  6,  1973.  at  which  time  Mr.  K.  E. 
Malmborg,  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for 
Management  and  Consular  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State,  testified  in  support 
of  the  conventions. 

The  committee  considered  the  con- 
sular conventions  in  an  executive  session 
held  on  March  7,  1973,  and,  by  voice 
vote,  ordered  them  reported  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  Senate  advise 
and  consent  to  their  ratification. 

As  to  the  exchange  of  notes  with 
Ethiopia  concerning  the  administration 
of  justice,  the  purpose  of  this  exchange 
of  notes  is  to  terminate  the  notes  ex- 
changed on  September  7,  1951,  when  the 
treaty  of  amity  and  economic  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Ethiopia 
was  signed.  The  notes  which  it  is  pro- 
posed be  terminated  set  forth  commit- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  Ethiopian  Gov- 
ernment. 

According  to  the  executive  branch,  the 
notes  have  never  been  invoked  during  the 
21 '^2  years  they  have  been  in  force  and, 
in  view  of  the  unilateral  and  unusual 
character  of  the  commitments  involved, 
it  is  considered  appropriate  and  highly 
desirable  that  the  notes  be  terminated. 
The  termination  would  become  effective 
on  the  date  the  United  States  sends  the 
Ethiopian  Government  a  note  informing 
Ethiopia  of  the  U.S.  intention  to  termi- 
nate. 


COMMITTEE    ACTION   AND   RECOMMENDATION 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
held  a  public  hearing  on  the  exchange  of 
notes  with  Ethiopia  on  March  6,  1973.  At 
that  time  Byron  Keith  Huffman,  Jr., 
Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  African  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  State,  testified  on 
behalf  of  the  administration.  His  pre- 
pared statement  is  reprinted  below. 

During  an  executive  session  held  on 
March  7,  1973,  by  a  voice  vote,  the  com- 
mittee ordered  the  pending  exchange  of 
notes  reported  favorably  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  Senate  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification 
thereof. 

As  to  the  convention  with  Japan  for 
the  protection  of  birds  and  their  environ- 
ment, the  purpose  of  the  convention  is: 
(Al  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
species  of  birds  which  are  common  to  the 
United  States  and  Japan  or  which 
migrate  between  them;  and  <B)  to  pro- 
vide that  each  country  will  develop  pro- 
grams to  preserve  and  enhance  the  en- 
vironment of  the  birds  protected  by  this 
agreement. 

BACKGROUND 

The  convention  marks  the  culmination 
of  several  years  of  international  con- 
servation effort.  Its  origins  date  back  to 
the  12th  World  Meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Council  for  Bird  Preservation  held 
in  Tokyo  in  1960.  At  those  meetings,  a 
Japanese-sponsored  resolution,  propos- 
ing that  countries  of  the  Pan-Pacific  area 
conclude  a  convention  for  the  protection 
of  migratory  birds,  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

Following  these  meetings,  studies  were 
undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior, the  Smithsonian  Institution  and 
their  Japanese  counterparts.  It  was 
determined  that  approximately  189 
species  of  birds  should  be  protected  by 
such  an  agreement. 

In  October  1969.  delegates  from  the 
United  States  and  Japan  met  in  Wash- 
ington and  negotiated  a  draft  conven- 
sion.  The  current  text  is  substantially  the 
same  as  that  1969  draft. 

The  convention  was  signed  in  Tokyo 
on  March  4.  1972.  and  was  submitted  to 
the  Senate  on  August  18,  1972. 

PROVISIONS    OF    THE    AGREEMENT 

The  convention  consists  of  a  short  pre- 
amble and  nine  articles  followed  by  an 
annex  which  lists  the  189  different  spe- 
cies of  birds  protected  by  the  agreement. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  conven- 
tion is  found  in  article  III,  which  pro- 
hibits the  taking  of  all  migratory  birds 
and  their  eggs  listed  in  the  convention's 
annex.  Articles  lib  and  He  provide  for 
appropriate  review  and  amendment  of 
this  annex  in  order  to  keep  it  current 
with  scientific  knowledge. 

COMMITTEE    ACTION 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
held  a  public  hearing  on  the  Convention 
between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government 
of  Japan  for  the  protection  of  migratory 
birds  and  birds  in  danger  of  extinction, 
and  their  environment,  on  March  6.  1973. 
At  that  time  Ambassador  Donald  L.  Mc- 
Kernan,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  and  Co- 
ordinator of  Ocean  Affairs  of  the  Depart- 


ment of  State,  testified  in  favor  of  the 
convention. 

On  March  14,  1973,  the  committee  met 
in  executive  session  and,  by  voice  vote, 
ordered  the  convention  reported  favor- 
ably to  the  Senate  for  advice  and  consent 
to  ratification. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  is  the  pending 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  in  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and 
ask  to  be  recognized  as  within  that 
period. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 


DR.  BURNS  AND  INTEREST  RATE 
BEHAVIOR 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  be- 
havior of  interest  rates  during  the  past 
few  weeks  is  a  good  example  of  the  (iilfi- 
culty  we  shall  have  during  the  critical 
months  ahead  as  we  approach  the  top  of 
the  business  cycle. 

First  and  foremost  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  Federal  Reserve  Chairman,  Dr. 
Arthur  Burns,  who  also  serves  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interest 
and  Dividends,  for  charting  a  secure 
course  through  the  precarious  issue  of 
keeping  interest  rates  in  check,  while 
continuing  an  appropriate  monetary  pol- 
icy of  moderate  monetary  expansion.  He 
is  just  now  in  the  way  of  making  an  ex- 
traordinary contribution  to  interest  rate 
stability. 

What  we  have  read  in  the  papers  is 
that  interest  rates  have  gone  up.  This 
rise,  incidentally,  had  been  foreseen  by 
virtually  all  economic  analysts,  for  it  is 
clear  that  with  our  economy  under  a 
full  head  of  steam,  the  demand  for  credit 
is  now  running  head-on  with  the  need 
to  keep  the  economy  from  going  through 
the  roof. 

But  now  we  have  a  change  and  the 
structure  of  interest  rates  in  the  finan- 
cial markets  is  beginning  to  demonstrate 
the  effect  of  Dr.  Burns'  Committee  on  In- 
terest and  Dividends.  For  example,  the 
commercial  paper  rate,  which  consistent- 
ly runs  below  the  prime  rate,  was  quoted 
today  at  6%  percent  to  738  percent, 
which  is  substantially  higher  than  the 
6 '2-percent  prime  rate  which  is  being 
posted  by  most  major  banks.  As  we  have 
read,  that  6'2-percent  rate  is  the  direct 
result  of  Dr.  Burns  having  convinced  a 
number  of  major  banks  that  they  should 
go  down  from  a  634-percent  prime  rate 
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level,  but  it  is  pretty  clear 

higher  7  ^s -percent  level  is 

the  prime  rate  would  be  if 

conditions  were  allowed  to  ^ 

It  would  be  politically  temp 
vocate  hard  controls  on 

but  the  current  experience 
difficult   and   dangerous  this 
For    the   difficulty    is   that 

markets  are  auction  markets, 
law  of  supply  and  demand  re 
ally  supreme:  controls  simply 
ply  to  auction  markets.  The 
imposing  hard  controls  is  that 
rates  would  impose  huge 
the  credit  markets,  shifting 
ity  and  much  heavier 
fimds  into  ihe  low-interest 
We  have  already  seen  this 
regard  to  the  prime,  which  ha; 
a  disproportionate  amount  of 
out  of  commercial  paper  an< 
banks  themselves. 

Also,  when  we  are  dealing 
we  are  dealing  with  a  subtle 
not  just  in  the  local  market 
world  market,  which  can  be 
without  any  great  cost  to  the 
but  is  terribly  disruptive  to 
What  is  developing  from 
ence.  as  described  in  the 
Journal  this  morning,  is  an 
Dr.  Bums  to  find  ways  in  which 
pressure  on  interest  rates  will 
debt  costs   for  borrowers   of 
means  down,  while  also  keepin! 
flows  of  credit  for  those  firms 
to  national   money   markets. 
Burns  is  breaking  new  grounc 
complexities — both    political 
nomic — of  his  task  are 
goal,  which  I  believe  to  be  in 
is  an  interest  rate  structure  w 
gage,  consumer,  and  other 
apply  to  the  man  in  the  streejt 
feel  the  full  heat  of  rising  inte 
This  is  as  much  as  we 
from   an   economy   which 
times  maintain  the  delicate  _ 
tween  public  policy  and  private 
Dr.  Burns  deserves  great  credit 
taining  this  balance  as  do 
that  have  showTi  a  patriotic  .^ 
operation  during  this  dlfficu^ 
believe  that  this  approach 
rate  "contror'  will  prove  to  be 
equitable  and  effective,  and  at 
far  less  injurious  to  the 
the  direct  controls  which  have 
posed  by  some. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  thsk 
cle  about  this  situation  in 
Street  Journal  be  placed  in 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Ma 
Administration  Wants  To  Free 

OF  Controls;    Urc^s  Two-TiERii) 

Some  Banks  Roll  Back  Boosti  ; 
(By  Edward  P.  Poldessy  and  J 
Gannon i 

Although  publicly  chiding  banks 
Ing  their  minimum  lending  charf 
porate  loar.s.  the  Nlxon  admlnlst 
vately  told  bankers  It  wants  to  free 
rate  entirely  from  the  control  of 
mlttee  on  Interest  and  Dividends. 

Despite     the     private     dlsclosur^ 
banks   bowed   to   the   public   cr! 
partially  rolled  back  their  rate  1 

The  administration's  plan  to 
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prime  rate  was  detailed  last  Thursday  at  a 
meeting  with  banks  that  earlier  had  boosted 
their  base  Interest  rates  to  6%'^,  from  6'^rc. 
The  banks  ostenslvely  were  summoned  to  the 
meeting  to  "Justify"  their  actions. 

But  Informed  sources  said  the  discussions 
were  "thoroughly  political"  with  very  little 
emphasis  on  the  financial  or  economic  side. 
The  bankers  were  "severely  warned"  the 
sources  stated,  against  making  any  public 
disclosure  contradicting  the  committee's  offi- 
cial statement  after  the  meeting  that  the 
half-point  Increase  in  the  prime  rate  "wasn't 
Justified  at  this  time. 

Over  the  weekend,  Arthur  P.  Burns,  com- 
mittee chairman,  continued  to  press  his 
public  position.  The  committee  summoned 
to  meetings  today  three  other  banks  that 
Friday  announced  Increases  to  e^^"^;  in  their 
prime  rates:  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  Chemi- 
cal Bank  and  Pirst  National  Bank  of  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE    CALLS    TO    BANKS 

The  action  was  followed  up  Saturday  In 
telephone  calls  by  Mr.  Burns  to  banks  posting 
6%  "  minimum  rates.  As  a  result  of  the  calls, 
at  least  some  banks,  including  Chemical 
Bank  and  Plrst  Pennsylvania  Banking  & 
Trust  Co.,  Philadelphia,  trimmed  their  rates 
to  6  V2  % . 

Chase  Manhattan  also  lowered  its  prime 
rate  to  6V2''c  after  its  chairman,  David 
Rockefeller,  met  with  Mr.  Burns  in  Wash- 
ington Saturday  afternoon.  Mr.  Rockefeller 
yesterday  said  Chase  representatives  will  still 
meet  with  the  CID  staff  today  to  present  ad- 
ditional data.  A  spokesman  for  Chemical 
Bank,  however,  said  its  meeting  was  called 
off. 

In  the  official  statement  last  Thursday, 
Mr.  Burns,  who  also  is  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  suggested  the  banking 
industry  adopt  a  two-tiered  system  for  pric- 
ing corporate  loans.  Under  such  a  dual  sys- 
tem, large  corporations  that  have  access  to 
national  money  and  capital  markets  would 
receive  one  prime  lending  rate,  while  a  sec- 
ond would  apply  to  small  businesses  and 
"special  moderation"  would  be  observed. 

On  the  question  of  the  6^4^,  prime  rate, 
the  statement  went  on:  "It  was  the  present 
Judgment  of  the  committee  that,  although 
costs  of  interest-sensitive  funds  to  banks  had 
risen  considerably,  an  increase  In  the  prime 
lending  rate  as  large  as  one-half  percentage 
point  .  .  .  wasn't  justified  at  this  time"  on 
the  basis  of  criteria  the  committee  has  pre- 
viously set. 

But  according  to  sources  at  the  meeting. 
Mr.  Burns  conceded  the  question  of  the 
prime  rate  was  a  "monkey  on  the  back  of  the 
committee."  That's  "almost  a  direct  quote," 
said  one  source.  The  committee  chairman 
further  told  bankers  that  he'd  rather  prefer 
to  see  the  prime  rate  Itself  treated  as  a 
money  market  rate  and  "outside  the  concern 
of  the  CID."  the  source  related. 

The  interest  committee  is  the  watchdog 
group  for  so-called  administered  rates  and 
ha=n't  any  responsibility  for  open-market 
rates  that  fluctuate  freely  in  response  to 
supply  and  demand. 

Another  source  said  the  CID  isn't  "partic- 
ularly concerned  with  what  General  Motors 
has  to  pay.  They're  mainly  worried  about  the 
corner  drugstore." 

UNHAPPY  IN  DtJAL   ROLE 

It  has  been  widely  known  In  Washington 
that  Mr.  Burns  has  been  unhappy  in  his  dual 
role  as  chairman  of  both  the  CID  and  the 
Reserve  Board.  On  one  h<»nd.  the  CID  Is 
obliged  to  keep  the  lid  on  Interest  rates.  The 
Federal  Reserve,  however,  for  domestic  and 
International  considerations  has  had  to  fos- 
ter higher  market  rates  in  an  attempt  to 
contain  the  nation's  credit  expansion. 

By  putting  a  lid  on  the  prime  rate,  bank- 
ers have  charged,  the  CID  has  distorted 
money  flows  and  has  made  the  Federal  Re- 
serves monetary  tasks  more  difficult. 

Thus,  setting  the  prime  rate  free,  the  Fed- 


eral Reserve  would  have  more  latitude  In 
carrying  out  credit  policy. 

But  for  political  reasons  the  interest  com- 
mittee has  had  to  pressure  banks  to  mod- 
erate Increases  In  the  prime  rate,  analysts 
said.  They  noted  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee starts  hearings  today  on  extending 
the  President's  wage-price  authority  for  one 
year.  And  some  administration  critics  have 
been  pushing  proposals  to  freeze  all  prices 
and  Interest  rates  for  60  days  at  their  March 
16  level. 

If  the  CID  didn't  maintain  the  stern  pub- 
lic position  it  has  had  on  the  prime  rate,  the 
analysts  reason,  it  would  hinder  the  admln- 
Istratlons  efforts  at  putting  through  a  sim- 
ple extension  of  the  wage-price  authority, 
unencumbered  by  mandatory  freezes. 

DOESN'T  HAVE  MASTER  PLAN 

According  to  bankers,  Mr.  Burns'  dual-rate 
proposal  would  be  the  key  to  setting  the  na- 
tional prime  rate  free.  But  the  CID  doesn't 
have  a  master  plan  to  determine  l\ow  to  set 
up  or  administer  the  lower  tier  rate  struc- 
ture for  small  business.  At  the  Thursday 
meeting,  Mr.  Burns  told  bankers  he  hadn't 
even  had  time  to  think  of  a  definition  of 
small  business  and  indicated  he  might  seek 
help  from  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion on  that  score. 

Basically,  the  CID  will  rely  on  banks  to 
come  up  with  a  viable  plan  to  handle  rates 
on  loans  to  small  businesses,  one  source  said. 
"It  isn't  going  to  be  worked  out  here,"  he 
stated. 

Whatever  the  case,  the  maneuvering 
through  the  weekend  left  the  banking  in- 
dustry widely  split  on  the  prime  rate  with 
some  banks  posting  6 ',4%,  others  at  6'/2% 
and  still  others  at  6%  Tc . 

The  scurrying  was  initiated  last  Monday  by 
Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Co.,  New  York, 
when  it  boosted  its  prime  rate  to  6%  %  from 
6V4  To.  It  was  joined  by  other  banks  Including 
First  National  Bank  of  Boston;  Continental 
Illinois  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Chicago; 
Marine  Midland  Bank-New  York;  Republic 
National  Bank  of  Dallas;  Franklin  National 
Bank  of  New  York,  and  Pirst  Pennsylvania 
Banking. 

By  last  night,  all  those  banks,  except 
Manufacturers  Hanover,  had  trimmed  their 
rates  back  to  61 2  '"<> . 

A  number  of  other  banks  used  the  oppor- 
tunity to  raise  their  prime  rates  to  6V2% 
from  6'4  T  .  These  included  Wells  Fargo  Bank, 
San  Francisco;  Philadelphia  National  Bank: 
Chicago's  Harris  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  and 
Commerce  Bank  of  Kansas  City.  These  in- 
creases brought  no  public  response  from  Mr. 
Burns  or  other  members  of  the  interest  com- 
mittee. 

At  least  one  bank,  San  Francisco's  Crocker 
Bank,  over  the  weekend  went  to  a  6%  %  rata 
despite  CID  pressure  that  was  placed  on  other 
banks. 

Manufacturers  Hanover  said  it  would  leave 
its  prime  rate  at  the  &%%  level  announced 
last  Monday.  It  said  it  believed  the  rate  was 
within  the  guidelines  of  the  Interest  and 
dividends  committee,  and  would  wait  for  the 
final  assessment  of  the  committee  before 
taking  any  action. 

Almost  all  of  the  banks  that  made  any 
announcements  Friday  or  over  the  weekend 
praised  the  idea  of  a  dual  prime  rate  and  a 
number  of  banks  moved  to  Implement  a 
lower-tier  structure  for  small  businesses. 

Among  these  was  Chase  Manhattan,  which 
Friday  announced  a  "graduated"  6%  '^r,  prime 
before  backing  off  to  a  straight  6y2%  rate 
yesterday.  Under  the  graduated  system.  Chase 
said  interest  on  loans  at  or  tied  to  the  prime 
rate,  up  to  a  total  of  $500,000  to  any  one 
borrower,  would  remain  unchanged,  linked  to 
the  6'4"c  prime.  All  prime  rate  borrowings 
over  that  amount  were  to  have  earned  a 
Q^U";   rate. 

"All  loans  tied  to  the  prime  rate  will  be 
covered  by  the  new  arrangements."  Chase 
had  said  Friday.  "The  bank's  prime  rate  will 


be  applied  on  a  graduated  basis  in  accord- 
ance with  the  amount  outstanding  to  any 
single  borrower." 

In  announcing  yesterday  the  graduated 
system  would  be  "temporarily"  suspended. 
Chase  said  Mr.  Burns  "expressed  consider- 
able interest  In  the  basic  approach"  the  bank 
had  taken.  It  added,  however:  "Mr.  Burns 
said  he  felt  the  committee  needed  more  time 
to  study  the  various  implications  of  the  plan 
before  making  a  definitive  Judgment." 

First  Pennsylvania  took  a  different  tack 
Friday.  It  said  rates  on  consumer  loans  and 
residential  mortgages  would  be  frozen  and 
that  loan  rates  to  small  businesses  that 
aren't  contractually  tied  to  the  prime  rate 
wouldn't  be  changed  from  pre-March  20 
levels  for  at  least  a  month. 

The  bank  didn't  make  any  mention  of  the 
freeze,  however,  after  it  rolled  its  prime  rate 
backto6'/2'"r  Saturday. 

In  an  interview,  James  P.  Bodlne,  presi- 
dent of  Pirst  Pennsylvania,  said  Mr.  Burns 
called  John  Bunting,  chairman  of  the  parent 
company,  'and  asked  Mr.  Bunting  to  accom- 
modate him  (Mr.  Burns).  He  fears  that  un- 
less we  roll  back,  every  bank  in  the  country 
would  go  to  6%'^c  (today).  He  asked  us  to 
stand  fast  temporarily,  which  was  more  or 
less  defined  as  a  period  of  about  two  weeks." 

Asked  if  First  Pennsylvania  was  likely  to 
Increase  Its  prime  rate  after  the  cooUng-off 
period,  Mr.  Bodlne  answered  "sure."  He 
added:  "I  believe  the  CID  now  concedes  the 
point  that  we  made  the  first  time  around — 
that  the  prime  has  to  move  with  the  money- 
market  rates.  Conditions  could  change  In  two 
weeks,  but  the  environment  of  our  discus- 
sions In  the  past  few  days  has  been  such  that 
we  don't  think  It  would  be  difficult  to  move 
to  6%%  at  that  time.  It  probably  really 
ought  to  be  77c  or  7i^7c,  but  I  don't  think 
we'll  get  that  level  in  two  weeks  time." 

Franklin  National,  despite  Its  rollback  to 
6'/2%.  said  It  regarded  634%  as  justified.  It 
added  that  it  hoped  there  would  be  speedy 
clarification  and  implementation  of  the  two- 
tier  proposal.  But.  Franklin  stated.  It  planned 
to  reassess  Its  position  In  the  next  week  or 
two. 

ORDER  FOR  SENATOR  STEVENS 
TO  BE  RECOGNIZED  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY, MARCH  28 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Wednesday  next,  after  the  two  leaders  or 
their  designees  have  been  recognized  un- 
der the  standing  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


nibus  health  program  extension  bill. 
Yea-and-nay  votes  will  occur,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  final  passage  of  the  bill  can  be 
secured  tomorow. 


Col.    Patrick    E.    O'Grady,    XXX-XX-XXXXFG, 
Air  National  Guard. 


PROGRAM 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at  2 : 02 
p.m..  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row. Tuesday,  March  27,  1973,  at  10  a.m. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  a.m.  Mr. 
Fannin  will  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  after  which  Mr.  Grif- 
fin will  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

At  10:30  a.m.,  the  first  of  five  rollcall 
votes  on  treaties  will  occur — the  treaties 
are  not  controversial  and  were  reported 
unanimously  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  The  first  yea-and- 
nay  vote  will  require  the  usual  15  min- 
utes, but  the  four  successive  following 
rollcall  votes  will  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  10  minutes  each. 

The  Senate  will  then  take  up  the  om- 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  26,  1973: 

Department  of  State 

Phillip    V.    Sanchez,    of   California,    to    be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary   and   Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Hon- 
duras. 
National  Council  on  Educational  Research 

The  following- named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Council  on  Educational 
Research  for  the  terms  indicated;  new  posi- 
tions. 

For  a  term  of  1  year: 

James  S.  Coleman,  of  Maryland. 

Vincent  J.  McCoola.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Vera  M.  Martinez,  of  California. 

Carl  H.  Pforzheimer,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

Wilson  Riles,  of  California. 

For  a  term  of  2  years : 

William  O.  Baker,  of  New  Jersey. 

T.  H.  Bell,  of  Utah. 

Dominic  J.  Guzzetta,  of  Ohio. 

Charles  A.  LeMalstre,  of  Texas. 

W.  Allen  Wallls,  of  New  York. 

For  a  term  of  3  years : 

Patrick  E.  Haggerty,  of  Texas. 

Ralph  M.  Besse,  of  Ohio. 

John  E.  Corbally,  Jr.,  of  Illinois. 

Ruth  Hurd  Minor,  of  New  Jersey. 

John  C.  Weaver,  of  Wisconsin. 
In  the  Am  Force 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 

the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  to  the  grade 

indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  chapters 

35,  831,  and  837,  title  10,  United  States  Code: 

To  he  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Gordon  L.  Doolittle,  543-12- 
8024FG,  Air  National  Guard. 

Brig.  Gen.  Raymond  L.  George,  104-01- 
097 IFG,  Air  National  Gtiard. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  M.  McWilliams,  425-16- 
8216FG,  Air  National  Guard. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  S.  Peterson,  153-18- 
3002PG,  Air  National  Guard. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  John  C.  Campbell,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXXFG, 
Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Wlnett  A.  Coomer,  XXX-XX-XXXXFG, 
Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  William  D.  Plaskamp,  XXX-XX-XXXXFG, 
Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Leo  C.  Goodrich,  472-1 8-6545FG,  Air 
National  Guard. 

Col.  Cecil  I.  Grimes,  XXX-XX-XXXXFG,  Air 
National  Guard. 

Col.  Ronald  S.  Huey,  XXX-XX-XXXXPG,  Air 
National  Guard. 

Col.  Paul  J.  Hughes,  XXX-XX-XXXXPG,  Air 
National  Guard. 

Col.  Grover  J.  Isbell,  XXX-XX-XXXXPG,  Air 
National  Guard. 

Col.  Billy  M.  Jones,  XXX-XX-XXXXFG,  Air 
National  Guard. 

Col.  Raymond  A.  Matera,  XXX-XX-XXXXPO, 
Air  National  Guard. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  26, 1973 : 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation : 

Robert  W.  Long,  of  California. 

Clayton  Yeutter,  of  Nebraska. 

Selective  Service  System 

Byron  V.  Pepltone.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  Selective  Service. 

Department  of  State 

Marshall  Green,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  Foreign  Service  Officer  of  the  class  of 
career  minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Australia. 

William  B.  Macomber,  Jr.,  of  New  York, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Turkey. 

V.  John  Krehblel,  of  California,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Finland. 

Dr.  Ruth  Lewis  Parkas,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Luxembourg. 

U.S.  Information  Agency 

Eugene  Paul  Kopp,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  in  the  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  section  8962,  title  10  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  James  V.  Edmundson.  554-10- 
3358FR  (major  general.  Regular  Air  Force) 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  code, 
section  3962: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  William  Joseph  McCaffrey.  010-14- 
2408,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army) . 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
3066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Impor- 
tance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066.  in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  GUbert  Hume  Woodward.  224- 
52-6485,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

In  the  Navy 

Vice  Adm.  James  P.  Calvert,  U.S.  Navy,  for 

appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral. 

when  retired,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 

title    10,  United   States   Code,   section   5233. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  officer  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  temporary  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  major  general : 

Louis  Conti 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
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Corps  Reserve  for  temporary  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  brigadier  general : 

Alan  T.  Wood 

Hugh  W.  Hardy 

The  following-named   officers    )f  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  temporary  appoint  nent  to  the 
grade  of  major  general: 
Kenneth  J.  Houghton  James  R.  Jones 
Frank  C.  Lang  Charles  D.  Mlze 

Robert  D.  Bohn  Norman  V^  Qourley 

Edward  J.  Miller 

The  following-named  officers  oil  the  Marine 
Corps    for    temporary    apfjolntmpnt    to    the 
grade  of  brigadier  general: 
Nolan  J.  Beat  Noah  C 

Edward  A.  Parnell         Harold  L 
Thurman  Owens  Maurice  C 

Edward  B.  Meyer  Junior 

William  J.  White 

In  the  Air  Force 


N(!W 

I  Joffman 
Ashley, 


Air  Force  nominations 
Adame,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel 


beglnnihg  Omar  R. 
and  ending 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock 
The   Very   Reverend   Vasil 
Byelorussian      Autocephalic 
Church,  Highland  Park,  N.J. 
following  prayer: 


and  guide 
a  rightful 


In  the  name  of  the  Fathef, 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Almighty  Father,  Thou  art  oiir  Creator, 
Teacher,  and  Judge.  We  beseech  Thee, 
free  us  of  all  human  weakness 
us  in  every  step  of  our  life  on 
path. 

Eternal  God,  bless  this  augusjt  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United 
America.  Strengthen  the  mix  ds  of  its 
Members  with  wisdom,  for'  ify  their 
hearts  with  love,  and  their  c^eds  with 
courage  and  justice. 

Merciful  God,  we  pray  Th^  on  this 
55th  anniversary  of  the  Proclamation  of 
Independence  of  Byelorussia,  h  ive  mercy 
upon  her  people.  Strengthen  their  faith 
in  Thy  infinite  goodness,  suppo  -t  them  in 
their  sufferings,  restore  their 

O  God,  accept  this  humble 
ours,  bless  the  United  States  ot 
Bless  Byelorussia  and  her  oppressed  peo- 
ple. Amen. 
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Thomas  P.  Lowry,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record 
on  February  15,  1973. 

In  the  Army 

Army  nominations  beginning  Laverne  H. 
Dahl.  to  be  lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Army, 
and  colonel.  Army  of  the  United  States,  and 
ending  Michael  A.  Richardson,  to  be  second 
lieutenant,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  February  15,  1973. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Joseph  V. 
Brady,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Alberto  W. 
Tlo,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  on  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1973. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Sara  E.  Bau- 
com,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Walter  M. 
ZoUer,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which  nomi- 


nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on  March 
12,  1973. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Richard  L. 
Absher,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  ending 
Armle  K.  Gruenewald,  to  be  captain,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
March  13,  1973. 

In  the  Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 
Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service  nomina- 
tions beginning  Robert  O.  Blake,  to  be  a 
career  minister,  and  ending  John  E.  Reln- 
hardt,  to  be  a  career  minister  for  Informa- 
tion, and  beginning  John  Eaves,  Jr.,  to  be  a 
consular  officer  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  ending  M.  Patricia  Wazer,  to  be 
a  consular  officer  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  which  nomination  list  was  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  March  13,  1973. 


HOUSE  O]^  REPRESENTATIVES— Mo/irfa^/,  March  26,  1973 


noon. 

Kendysh, 

Orthodox 

Offered  the 


and  the 


freedom. 

prayer  of 

America. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The     SPEAKER.     The     Cjiair 


has 
last  day's 
he  House 


examined  the  Journal  of  the 
proceedings  and  annoimces  to 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SI!NATE 


ly 


A  message  from  the  Senate 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoiinced 
the  Senate  had  passed  without 
ment,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
title: 

H.R.  3298.  An  act  to  restore  the 
and  sewer  grant  program  under 
dated  Farm  and  Rural  Developmeht 


The  message  also  announcee 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  section 
(a).  Public  Law  91-605 
Randolph  to  the  Commission 
way  Beautification  In  lieu  of 


Mr.  Ar- 

that 

amend- 

following 


;  ural  water 
Consoll- 
Act. 


tlie 


that  the 

123 

appointed  Mr. 

on  High- 

Bayh. 


llr. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives : 
Washington,  DC,  March  22, 1973. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sir:  On  this  date  I  have  been  served 
a  Summons  and  Complaint  by  the  United 
States  Marshal  that  was  issued  by  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  summons  and  complaint  are  in  connec- 
tion with  Robert  L.  Mauro  v.  W.  Pat  Jen- 
nings, Clerk  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  Francis  Valeo,  Secretary  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  Civil  Action  No.  447-73  (U.S.D.C.  D. 
D.C.).  I  have  also  received  this  date  by  certi- 
fied maU  (987602)  the  Plaintiff's  Application 
for  a  three  Judge  court  to  hear  this  action. 

The  Sununons  requires  an  answer  to  the 
Complaint  within  sixty  days  after  service. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  inform  you  that  I  in- 
tend to  make  arrangements  for  my  defense 
as  provided  for  the  Officers  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  under  2  U.S.C.  118. 

The  Summons,  Complaint  and  Plaintiff's 
Application  in  question  are  herewith  at- 
tached, and  the  matter  is  presented  for  such 
action  as  the  House  In  Its  wisdom  may  see  fit 
to  take. 

Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 

Summons 
[U.S.    District    Court    for    the    District    of 

Columbia.  CivU  Action  File  No.  447-73] 
(Robert  L.  Mauro,  Plaintiff,  v.  W.  Pat  Jen- 
nings, Clerk  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives;  Francis  R.  Valeo,  Secretary  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  Defendants) 
To  the  above  named  Defendant:    W.  Pat 
Jennings,  Clerk  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

You  are  hereby  summoned  and  required  to 
serve  upon  Robert  L.  Mauro,  plaintiff, 
whose  address  is  20  Lippincott  Avenue, 
Long  Branch,  N.J.,  an  answer  to  the  com- 
plaint which  Is  herewith  served  upon  you, 
within  60  days  after  service  of  this  summons 
upon  you,  exclusive  of  the  day  of  service.  If 
you  fall  to  do  so.  Judgment  by  default  will 
be  taken  against  you  for  the  relief  demanded 
in  the  complaint. 

James  F.  Da  vet, 

Clerk  of  Court. 
Mart    B.    Deavers, 

Deputy  Clerk. 
Date:   March  7,  1973. 


[VS.  District   Court,   District   of   Columbia, 

Civil  No.  —1 
Complaint  for  Declaratory  Judgment  and 

Injunctive  Relief 
(Robert  L.  Mauro,  Plaintiff,  v.  W.  Pat  Jen- 
nings, Clerk  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,   and   Francis   R.    Valeo,    Secre- 
tary of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Defendants) 
Plaintiff  Robert  L.  Mauro  files  this  com- 
plaint under  the  Federal  Declaratory  Judg- 
ment Act,  28  U.S.C.  Section  2201,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act,  5  U.S.C.A.  Sec- 
tion 2201,  stating  that  the  bases  for  Juris- 
diction are  that  the  matter  in  controversy 
arises  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the   United   States,  diversity  of   citizenship 
exists,    and    the    civil    rights    guaranteed    to 
plaintiff  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the      United      States,      particularly      under 
Article  XIV  are  being  Infringed. 

Plaintiff  petitions  for  a  three  Judge  court 
to  hear  the  within  complaint. 

Plaintiff  Robert  L.  Mauro,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey, residing  at  20  Lippincott  Avenue,  in 
the  City  of  Long  Branch,  State  of  New  Jersey, 
by  way  of  complaint  against  the  defendant 
W.  Pat  Jennings  in  his  official  capacity  as 
Clerk  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
and  whose  office  Is  at  Room  H-105,  Capitol 
Building,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  defendant  Francis  R.  Valeo,  in  his 
official  capacity  as  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, said  defendant's  office  being  In  Room 
S-221,  Capitol  Building,  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia,  alleges  that: 

first  count 

1.  Defendant  W.  Pat  Jennings  is  the  Clerk 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  and 
defendant  Francis  R.  Valeo  Is  the  Secretary 
of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

2.  Among  the  official  duties  of  the  afore- 
said defendants  are  the  receipt  of  official 
communications  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  defend- 
ant W.  Pat  Jennings  having  these  duties 
in  regard  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  defendant  Francis  R.  Valeo 
having  these  duties  In  regard  to  the  U.S. 
Senate.  In  addition,  the  defendants  W.  Pat 
Jennings  and  Francis  R.  Valeo.  have  among 
their  duties  the  custody  of  said  communi- 
cations, and  the  reporting  of  same  on  the 
official  calendars  and  •  Journals  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, respectively. 

3.  Among  the  official  communications 
which  the  defendants  W.  Pat  Jennings  and 
Francis  R.  Valeo  and  their  predecessors  re- 
ceive, keep  or  oversee  the  keeping  of,  and 
report  to  the  bodies  of  which  they  are  Clerk 


and  Secretary  respectively,  are  applications 
from  States  Legislatures  to  Congress  to  call 
a  convention  for  proposing  amendments  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution,  pursuant  to  Article  V 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

4.  Article  V  of  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution — How 
Made,  requires  in  part  that  "The  Congress  .  .  . 
on  the  application  of  the  Legislatures  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a  con- 
vention for  proposing  amendments,  which 
in  either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes,  as  part  of  this  constitution, 
when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  states,  or  by  conven- 
tions in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or 
the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  pro- 
posed by  the  Congress  .  . ." 

5.  Over  two-thirds  (over  34  of  50)  of  the 
State  Legislatures  of  the  several  states  have, 
pursuant  to  Article  V,  made  application  to 
Congress  to  call  a  convention  for  proposing 
amendments  to  the  U.S.  Constitution,  among 
the  States  being  the  following: 

Alabama,  Alaska,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois.  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, Missouri,  Mississippi.  Montana,  Ne- 
braska, Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Ver- 
mont, Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia, 
Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 

6.  The  membership  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  U.S.  Senate  Is  sub- 
ject to  change  every  two  years,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  and  the  present  Congress  has  not,  to 
the  best  knowledge  and  belief  of  the  plain- 
tiff, received  an  official  report  on  the  calendar 
from  either  the  defendant  W.  Pat  Jennings 
or  the  defendant  Francis  R.  Valeo  as  to  the 
fact  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  State 
Legislatures  have  made  applications  to  Con- 
gress to  call  a  convention  for  proposing 
amendments  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  pur- 
suant to  Article  V  of  the  Constitution. 

7.  Plaintiff  has  a  right  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States  to 
have  the  provisions  of  Article  V  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  adhered  to,  and  his  constitu- 
tional and  civil  rights  are  Infringed  upon 
when  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  State 
Legislatures  have  submitted  applications  to 
Congress  to  call  a  convention  for  proposing 
amendments  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  is  not 
officially  reported  to  the  Congress  (the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate) by  the  defendants  W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
and  Francis  R.  Valeo,  Secretary  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  so  that  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  U.S.  Senate  may  be  officially 
apprised  that  the  prerequisite  of  Article  V's 
mandate  to  call  a  convention,  the  filing  of 
applications  by  two-thirds  of  the  states,  has 
been  satisfied. 

Wherefore,  plaintiff  prays  as  follows: 

1)  For  a  Declaratory  Judgment  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  State  Legislatures  have  made 
applications  to  Congress  to  call  a  conven- 
tion for  proposing  amendments  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution  within  the  meaning  of  Article 
V  of  the  Constitution. 

2)  For  an  injunction  directing  defendants 
W.  Pat  Jennings,  Clerk  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  and  Francis  R.  Valeo,  Sec- 
retary of  the  U.S.  Senate,  to  officially  report 
for  the  calendar  or  to  place  on  the  Calendar 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
U.S.  Senate  respectively,  that  two-thirds  of 
the  State  Legislatures  have,  pursuant  to  Ar- 
ticle V  of  the  Constitution,  made  applica- 
tion to  Congress  to  call  a  convention  for 
proposing  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

3)  For  such  other  relief  as  the  Court  may 
deem  just  and  proper  In  the  present  case. 

Robert  L.  Mauro, 

Plaintiff. 


State  of  New  Jersey, 
County  of  Monmouth,  SS: 

Robert  L.  Mauro,  of  full  age  being  duly 
sworn  according  to  law,  upon  his  oath  de- 
poses and  says: 

1.  I  am  the  plaintiff  In  the  within  action, 
and  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  residing  at  20 
Lippincott  Avenue,  Long  Branch,  New  Jersey. 

2.  I  have  read  the  complaint  and  its  al- 
legations are  true  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge and  belief. 

Robert  L.  Mauro. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
5th  day  of  March,  1973. 

Miriam  T.  Bonforte, 
Notary  Public  of  New  Jersey. 


U.S.    District    Court,    District   of   Columbia, 
Civil  No.  447-73 
Application   for  Three   Judge   Court 
(Robert  L.  Mauro,  Plaintiff,  v.  W.  Pat  Jen- 
nings, Clerk  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  Francis  R.  Valeo,  Secretary 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  Defendants) 
Plaintiff   Robert   L.    Mauro   hereby   makes 
application  for  a  three  Judge  court  to  hear 
the  within  action. 

Robert  L.  Mauro, 

Plaintiff. 

Washington,  D.C, 

March  22.  1973. 
Hon.  Harold  H.  Titus,  Jr., 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Titus:  I  am  sending  you  a  certi- 
fied copy  of  a  summons  and  complaint  In  a 
ClvU  Action  No.  447-73  (U.S.D.C.  D.  DC.) 
filed  against  W.  Pat  Jennings,  Clerk,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  and  Ftancis  Valeo, 
Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Senate  In  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  served  upon  me  in  my  official 
capacity  as  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  a  U.S.  Marshal  on  this  date.  I 
have  also  received  this  date  by  certified  mail 
(987602)  the  Plaintiff's  Application  for  a 
three  judge  court  to  hear  this  action  and  am 
attaching  a  certified  copy  of  the  Application. 

In  accordance  with  Title  2,  U.S.  Code,  Sec. 
118,  I  respectfully  request  that  you  take  ap- 
prc^riate  action,  as  deemed  necessary,  under 
the  "supervision  and  direction  of  the  Attor- 
ney General"  of  the  United  States  in  defense 
of  this  suit  against  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

I  am  also  sending  you  a  copy  of  the  letter 
that  I  forwarded  this  date  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States. 

With  kindest  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.C, 

Afarc;i  22,  1973. 
Hon.  Richard  O.  Kleindienst, 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  De- 
partment of  Justice.   Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Kleindienst:  I  was  this  day 
served  with  the  attached  copy  of  a  Summons 
and  Complaint  by  the  United  States  Marshall 
that  was  issued  by  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  summons 
and  complaint  are  in  connection  with  Robert 
L.  Mauro  v.  W.  Pat  Jennings,  Clerk  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  and  Francis 
Valeo,  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  Civil 
Action  No.  447-73  (U.S.D.C.  D.  D.C).  I  have 
also  received  this  date  by  certified  mail 
(987602)  the  Plaintiff's  Application  for  a 
three  Judge  court  to  hear  this  action. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  2  USC 
118,  I  have  sent  certified  copies  of  the  sum- 
mons, complaint  and  application  In  this  ac- 
tion to  the  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  requesting  that  he  take  appropriate 
action  under  the  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  Attorney  General.  I  am  also  sending 


you  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  forwarded  this 
date  to  the  U.S.  Attorney. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


B-y^LORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

(Mr.  PATTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
year  has  passed  since  I  last  addressed 
the  House  about  Byelorussia.  It  is  sad 
to  say  that  we  are  not  any  nearer  to 
seeing  the  people  of  Byelorussia  obtain 
their  freedom. 

Here  was  a  land  so  full  of  promise; 
here  were  a  people  so  full  of  hope.  Now 
each  day  brings  them  closer  to  being 
completely  dominated  by  the  Soviet 
Union  as  to  not  exist  at  all. 

Byelorussia  was  formed  by  hardy 
people  who  took  an  active  part  in  the 
world  about  them.  It  became  a  cross- 
roads in  commerce  between  Eastern  and 
Western  Europe.  Gathering  new  ideas 
from  both  areas,  Byelorussia  was  soon 
an  artistic  and  cultural  center  in  its 
own  right.  But  others  were  jealous  of 
Byelorussia's  achievements,  and  she  had 
to  continually  fight  ofif  outsiders.  Finally, 
the  Russians  conquered  her.  The  Byelo- 
russians tried  every  chance  they  could 
to  break  the  chains  of  Russian  rule. 
Finally,  after  World  War  I,  they  suc- 
ceeded. On  March  25.  1918.  55  years 
ago  yesterday,  the  Byelorussian  Demo- 
cratic Republic  was  established.  A  con- 
stitution was  set  up  which  guaranteed 
the  following  freedoms:  direct  and  se- 
cret ballot  open  to  all,  freedom  of  speech, 
press,  and  assembly;  national  and  cul- 
tural autonomy  of  all  minorities;  an 
8-hour  workday,  and  the  right  to  strike. 
Truly  the  Byelorussians  wanted  to  be 
free  and  independent. 

Freedom  was  shortlived  in  Byelorus- 
sia, however,  as  the  Red  army  once 
more  came  sweeping  through.  Since  then 
the  Byelorussian  people  have  been  sub- 
jected to  oppression,  terror,  deportations, 
and  an  almost  overwhelming  program  of 
russlflcation.  Still  the  Byelorussian  spirit 
clings  to  hope,  and  they  have  faith  that 
someday  they  will  be  free  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  55  years  of  servitude 
have  failed  to  destroy  the  Byelorussian 
spirit,  and  it  should  be  an  inspiration  to 
all  of  use  who  live  in  a  free  society.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  all  they  can 
to  work  for  the  freedom  of  Byelorussia 
so  that  the  ideals  we  all  share  might  be 
allowed  to  flourish  again  in  this  tiny 
nation. 


THE    1973    JOINT    ECONOMIC    COM- 
MITTEE REPORT 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  askea  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  and  dean  of  the 
House,  Hon.  Wright  Patman,  has  filed 
the  annual  report  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  This  report  is  submitted 
each  year  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Employment  Act. 
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I  want  to  take  this 
commend  this  report  to  my 
the  House.  It  is  a  sharp  and 
posure  of  the  mismanagemenit 
economy  by  the  administration 
allude  briefly  to  some  of  the 
this  committee,  which  is  made 
tinguished  and  able  Members 
Houses. 

While  the  administration 
inflation  will  be  held  to  2'/2- 
in  1973.  the  facts  are  that  we 
midst  of  a  runaway  inflation 
stabilizes  our  economy  and  our 
markets  and  threatens  to 
another  recession. 

The  administration 
self  for  the  partial  recovery 
point  that  they  got  us  into  but 
nores  the  tragic  fact  that  the 
should  never  have  taken  place 
it  cost  the  United  States  about 
lion  in  lost  output. 

Typical  of  mismanagement 
credible  seesawing  on 
icy.  After  steadfastly  ignoring 
for  a  wage-price  policy,  for  2' '2 
admirustration  made  a  180 
and  pushed  the  country  into 
night  freeze  followed  by  a 
tive  program.  Then,  when  thing^ 
some  improvement  toward  the 
of    the    year,    they    abruptly 
course  again  and  adopted  a 
effective  phase  in  program, 
is  that  our  living  costs  are 
a  frightening  rate  and  there  is 
loss  of  confidence  both  at 
abroad  in  the  capability  of  the 
tration  to  manage  the  economic 
of  the  Nation. 

Nowhere  in  the  President's 
program  is  there  any  believable 
for  achieving  full  employment. 
ly,  the  White  House  is  little 
by  the  notion  that  many 
out  of  work  who  might  very  well 
fully  employed  to  their  own 
and  to  the  advantage  of  the 

The   administration   has 
budget  which  ignores  the  urgent 
of  our  social  sector  while 
stantial  increases  in  military 
in    spite    of    the    fact    that 
achieved  a  cease-fire  in  Vietnarji 

As  the  report  indicates,  the 
tration's    economic    program 
constructive  agenda  for  the 
the  American  people.  In  additicjn 
defects  that  I  have  touched 
to    increase    low-    and    middle 
housing;  to  provide  adequate 
financing  at  reasonable  rates; 
the  great  inequities  in  our  tax 
It  offers  no  proposals  for 
costly  and  inequitable  welfare 
situation  that  was  ably 
another  Joint  Economic 
port  issued  today  imder  the 
of  Martha  Griffiths,   the   ablfe 
woman  of  the  Joint  Economic 
tee's  Fiscal  Policy  Subcommitt^ 

It  cuts  back  on  programs 
reduce  poverty  and  offers  no 
the  deficiencies  and  rigidities 
in  our  economy. 

This  is  a  most  welcome 
those  of  us  who  are  confronted 
the  grim  realization  that  we  mu|t 
job  here.  The  administration 
and  is  failing  to  handle  the  job 
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to  us  to  decide  the  priorities  in  our  Fed- 
eral programs.  It  is  up  to  us  to  decide  on 
the  stabilization  mecisures  needed.  It  is 
up  to  us  to  reform  the  tax  programs.  It  is 
up  to  us  to  reverse  the  drastic  scuttling 
of  our  poverty  programs  and  resume  the 
course  of  equitable,  decent,  and  humane 
public  policy. 

REPORT  OF  JOINT  ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  filed  with 
the  Congress  today  the  1973  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Report  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  The  committee  is  required  by 
Public  Law  304  to  file  a  report  on  the 
President's  economic  policy  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  by 
March  1.  However,  due  to  the  late  filing 
of  the  President's  Economic  Report  this 
year.  House  Joint  Resolution  299  ex- 
tended the  committee's  filing  date  to 
March  31. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  find- 
ings of  our  report.  Given  the  resurgence 
of  inflationary  pressures  and  the  possi- 
bility of  a  credit  crunch  later  this  year, 
our  economic  prospects  toward  the  end 
of  1973  are  highly  uncertain.  The  Joint 
Economic  Committee  recommends  a 
comprehensive  policy  to  keep  the  econ- 
omy on  a  course  of  economic  growth  with 
relative  price  stability  that  will  reduce 
unemployment  to  4  percent  within  12 
months. 

A  responsible  fiscal  policy  that  can  be 
achieved  with  a  budget  ceiling  of  ap- 
proximately $268  billion  should  be  ac- 
companied by  a  monetary  policy  that  ac- 
commodates continued  growth  and  main- 
tains or  lowers  current  interest  rates.  The 
committee  urges  the  Congress  to  reorder 
priorities  within  the  budget  ceiling  as  the 
spending  mix  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration is  totally  unacceptable  and  ig- 
nores many  of  our  most  pressing  human 
needs.  We  also  recommend  a  more  vig- 
orous price-incomes  policy.  The  recent 
inflation  well  in  excess  of  a  6-percent  an- 
nual rate  is  evidence  that  phase  III  has 
been  an  utter  failure.  The  budget  and  in- 
comes policy  issues  will  be  before  the 
Congress  in  the  immediate  future  and  the 
analysis  of  the  committee  should  be  valu- 
able to  us. 

The  report,  in  addition  to  the  majority 
recommendations,  also  contains  supple- 
mentary views,  minority  views,  and  joint 
views  on  international  economic  policy. 


INDIAN  SELF-DETERMINAIION 
ACT  OP  1973 

•  Mr.  MEEDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  four  bills  designed  for  the 
better  administration  of  Indian  affairs, 
improved  tribal  government  and  eco- 
nomic progress,  and  greater  participa- 
tion of  Indians  in  planning  their  own 
future. 

The  four  bills  are  the  "Indian  Self- 
Determination  Act  of  1973"  expanding 


and  facilitating  the  authority  of  Indian 
tribes  to  contract  for  BIA  and  Indian 
health  services  and  programs;  the  "In- 
dian Counsel  Authority"  proposed  to  in- 
crease the  protection  of  Indian  trust  as- 
sets and  eliminate  conflicts  of  interest 
within  the  U.S.  administration  of  In- 
dian affairs;  a  bill  to  create  arf Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Af- 
fairs; and  a  bill  to  amend  or  repeal  in- 
hibiting laws  governing  Indian  affairs. 

These  bills  are,  in  large  part,  adopted 
from  the  Indian  legislative  proposals 
submitted  by  the  administration  by  ex- 
ecutive communication  of  March  15.  My 
four  bills  reach  six  of  the  seven  areas 
covered  by  the  administration's  pro- 
posals. However,  I  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  make  several  substantive  changes 
in  the  proposals  to  make  them  conform 
to  Indian  requests  and  to  better  imple- 
ment the  oft-stated  administration  goal 
of  Indian  self-determination.  In  fact,  my 
self-determination  bill  stands  in  lieu  of 
three  of  the  administration  proposals 
which  either  fall  short  of  the  necessary 
tribal  flexibility  or  endanger  tribal 
stability. 

I  have  introduced  these  bills  primarily 
because  the  concept  and  intent  of  the 
proposals  are  good  and  is,  in  part,  re- 
sponsive to  Indian-identified  solutions  to 
Indian  problems  and  needs.  As  I  said,  I 
have  made  changes  where  appropriate 
and  necessary.  I  will  not,  as  yet,  intro- 
duce a  major  important  proposal  expand- 
ing credit  opportunities  for  Indians  as  I 
am  not  satisfied  with  many  aspects  of 
that  administration  proposal. 

I  also  feel  it  necessary  to  introduce  the 
legislation  to  gage  the  sincerity  and  will 
of  the  administration  in  moving  forward 
with  a  sound,  progressive  Indian  pro- 
gram. In  a  press  conference  of  March  16 
announcing  the  administration  pro- 
posals. Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
John  C.  Whitaker  stated  that,  had  these 
bills  been  introduced  and  acted  upon,  the 
Wounded  Knee  seizure  just  might  have 
been  averted.  He  stated  that — 

We  need  congressional  action — not  Incon- 
clusive hearings  or  an  expression  of  senti- 
ment at  a  press  conference. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  Mr.  Whitaker  and 
this  administration  do  not  view  these 
proposals,  whatever  their  value,  as  a 
panacea  for  the  problems  which  beset 
Indians.  It  is  clear  that  they  will  not  solve 
all  of  the  problems  which  Indians  experi- 
ence. It  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Whitaker 
should  take  that  position.  As  he  becomes 
more  familiar  with  Indians  and  their 
problems,  he  will  find  that  there  is  ample 
blame  for  the  administration  and  the 
Congress— past  and  present — to  share 
for  the  mismanagement  of  Indian  affairs 
extending  over  100  years. 

To  attempt  to  make  this  a  political 
issue  is  a  serious  mistake.  These  are  ex- 
tremely difficult  problems  that  will  neces- 
sitate bipartisan  efforts  in  the  Congress 
and  cooperation — not  recrimination — 
from  the  administration.  Little  is  served 
by  political  rhetoric  or  "an  expression  of 
sentiment  at  a  press  conference." 

I  want  to  assure  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Indian  people  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs  intends 
to  take  aggressive  action  on  these  pro- 
posals and  on  the  many  other  problem 
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areas  in  Indian  affairs.  I  hope  that  the 
administration,  having  offered  the  pro- 
posals, will  cooperate  in  arriving  at  the 
enactment  of  sound  legislation  and  not 
forget  the  proposals.  There  follows  the 
textof  the  first  bill: 

H.R.  6106 
A  bill   to  provide  for   the   creation   of  the 

Indian  Trust  Counsel  Authority,  and  for 

other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Jtepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  In  re- 
affirming the  trust  and  treaty  relationship 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  American  Indians,  and  between  the  tJnlt- 
ed  States  and  the  Alaska  Natives,  which 
Indians  and  Natives  are  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  "Indians",  the  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to 
establish  an  Indian  Trust  Counsel  Authority 
to  provide  Independent  legal  counsel  and 
representation  for  the  preservation  and  pro- 
tection of  the  natural  resource  rights  of  In- 
dians. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Indian  Trust  Counsel  Au- 
thority, hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Au- 
thority, Is  established  as  an  Independent 
agency  in  the  Executive  Branch. 

(b)  The  Authority  shall  be  governed  by 
a  Board  of  Directors  composed  of  three  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

(c)  At  least  two  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  be  Indians. 

(d)  The  terms  of  office  of  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  be  four  years,  except 
that,  of  the  first  three  members  appointed, 
one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  two-year  term, 
one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  three-year  term, 
and  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  four-year 
term.  A  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 
Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  a 
member  shall  serve  until  his  successor  has 
been  appointed  and  qualified.  A  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  may  be  removed  by 
the  President  only  for  inefficiency,  neglect  of 
duty,  or  malfeasance  in  office. 

(e)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  Directors  to  serve  as  Chairman  at  his 
pleasure. 

(f )  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
shall  receive  pay  at  the  dally  equivalent  of 
.ne  rate  provi-led  for  grade  GS-18  In  sec- 
tion 5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for 
each  day  they  are  engaged  In  the  business 
of  the  Authority,  and  shall  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  including  a  per  diem  allowance 
as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  In  connection  with  their 
services  for  the  Authority. 

Sec.  3.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  con- 
vene at  the  call  of  the  Chairman,  but  must 
convene  at  least  once  each  quarter,  to  set 
policy  for  the  Authority  and  review  its  ac- 
tivities. The  Board  of  Directors  shall  report 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  annually 
on  the  activities  of  the  Authority. 

Sec.  4.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  appoint  and  prescribe 
the  duties  of  a  chief  legal  officer  for  the 
Authority,  who  shall  have  the  title  of  Indian 
Trust  Counsel,  and  who  shall  be  paid  at  a 
rate  equal  to  that  provided  for  In  level  V 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  5316). 
and  a  Deputy  Indian  Trust  Counsel,  who 
shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  that 
provided  for  grade  GS-18  in  section  5332  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
appoint,  fix  the  pay  of.  and  prescribe  the 
duties  of  such  attorneys  as  It  deems  neces- 
sary after  consulting  with  the  Indian  Trust 
Counsel. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  appoint 


and  fix  the   compensation  of  such   special 
counsel  and  experts  as  It  deems  necessary. 

(c)  Attorneys  and  special  counsel  ap- 
pointed under  this  section  may,  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  Authority,  appear  for  or  rep- 
resent the  Authority  In  any  case  In  any 
court,  before  any  commission,  or  in  any 
administrative  proceeding. 

(d)  The  Board  of  Directors  may.  in  the 
event  of  a  conflict  between  parties  request- 
ing the  assistance  of  or  the  representation 
of  the  Authority  under  the  provisions  of 
section  8  or  9  hereof,  hire  special  counsel 
or  experts  to  assist  or  represent  one  or  all 
of  the  parties. 

Sec.  6.  the  Board  of  Directors  shall,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  appoint  such  employees  as  it  deems 
necessary  In  exercising  its  powers  and  duties. 

Sec.  7.  The  Authority,  In  the  exercise  of  its 
functions,  shall  be  free  from  control  by  any 
Executive  Department. 

Sec.  8.  The  Authority,  with  the  consent  of 
an  aggrieved  Indian,  Indian  tribe,  band  or 
other  identifiable  group  of  Indians,  Is  au- 
thorized to  render  legal  services  in  regard  to 
rights  or  claims  of  the  Indians  to  natural 
resources,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
rights  to  land,  rights  to  the  use  of  water, 
timber,  and  minerals,  and  rights  to  hunt  or 
fish,  within  the  United  States'  trust  re^on- 
slbillty  owing  to  the  Indians,  which  services 
are  now  rendered  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  or  by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
but  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  absolve  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  Etepartment 
of  Justice  of  their  responsibilities  to  the  In- 
dians, Including  those  which  derive  from  the 
trust  relationship  and  any  treaties  between 
the  United  States  and  any  Indian  or  Indian 
tribe :  Provided,  That  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice as  of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  or  as 
soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  is  relieved  of 
its  responsibility  to  represent  Indians  or  In- 
dian tribes  with  regard  to  their  rights  or 
claims  to  natural  resources,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  rights  to  land,  rights  to  the 
use  of  water,  timber,  and  minerals,  and  rights 
to  hxmt  and  fish.  The  legal  services  per- 
formed pursuant  to  this  section  may  include, 
but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  the  Investigation 
and  inventorying  of  Indians'  land  and  water 
rights,  and  the  preparation  and  trial  and 
appeal  of  cases  In  all  courts,  before  Federal, 
State,  and  local  commissions,  and  In  all  ad- 
ministrative proceedings. 

Sec.  9.  The  Authority,  with  the  consent  of 
an  aggrieved  Indian,  Indian  tribe,  band  or 
other  Identifiable  group  of  Indians,  acting  In 
the  name  of  the  United  States  as  trustees  for 
the  Indians,  may  Initiate  and  prosecute  to 
Judgment  In  all  courts  of  the  United  States 
suits  against  the  United  States,  its  officers 
and  employees,  and  In  all  courts  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  States,  suits  against 
any  of  the  States,  their  subdivisions,  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  or  against  persons  and 
corporations,  public  or  private,  all  actions  in 
law  and  equity  for  the  protection,  preserva- 
tion, utilization,  conservation,  adjudication 
or  administration  of  natural  resources  or  In- 
terests therein  had  or  claimed  by  the  In- 
dians. Including,  but  not  limited  to,  rights 
to  land,  rights  to  the  use  of  water,  timber, 
and  minerals,  and  rights  to  fish  and  hunt. 
The  Authority  is  authorized  to  prosecute  ap- 
peals in  all  courts  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  States,  and  to  intervene  In  any  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  administrative  proceed- 
ing in  order  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  In- 
dians. The  United  States  waives  Its  sovereign 
Immunity  from  suit  in  connection  with  liti- 
gation initiated  by  the  Authority  under  this 
section.  Any  suit  against  the  United  States, 
its  officers,  and  employees  shall  be  tried  to 
the  court  without  a  Jury. 

Sec.  10.  The  powers  granted  to  the  Au- 
thority by  this  Act  shall  not  extend  to  the 
filing  or  prosecution  of  or  Intervention  In  any 
action,  claim,  or  other  proceeding  against 
the  United  States  relating  to  any  matter  as 


to  which  a  claim  has  been  filed  or  could  have 
been  fiJed  under  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  or  any  other 
special  statute  authorizing  a  claims  suit  to 
be  brought  by  Indians  against  the  United 
States  but  shall  extend  to  section  1346(a)  (2) 
and  1491  of  title  18.  United  States  Code: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  Authority  may 
assist  any  Indian  tribe  requesting  such  as- 
sistance in  its  claim  pending  before  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission. 

Sec.  U.  The  Authority  Is  authorized  to: 

( 1 )  Make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  it 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions. 

(2)  Request  from  any  department,  agency, 
or  Independent  instrumentality  of  the  Gov- 
ernment any  Information,  personnel,  services, 
or  materials  It  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  functions  under  this  Act;  and  each  such 
department,  agency  or  instrumentality  is 
authorized  to  cooperate  with  the  Authority 
and  to  comply  with  a  request  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  law,  on  a  reimbursable  or  non- 
reimbursable b8LSlS. 

(3)  Receive  and  use  funds  or  services  do- 
nated by  others. 

(4)  Make  such  expenditures  or  grants, 
either  directly  or  by  contract,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  Its  responsibilities 
under  this  Act. 

Sec.  12.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Authority  created  herein 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  Indian  Trust  Counsel  Authority 
bill  will  establish  an  independent  agency 
in  the  executive  branch  with  three  di- 
rectors, two  of  whom  would  be  Indian, 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
Board  of  Directors  would  appoint  a  Trust 
Counsel,  Deputy,  and  such  other  attor- 
neys and  special  counsel  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  functions.  It  would  be  free 
of  control  of  any  executive  department. 

Section  8  provides  that  the  Authority, 
at  the  request  of  the  Indian  or  Indian 
tribe,  is  authorized  to  provide  the  broad- 
est range  of  legal  service  and  representa- 
tion with  respect  to  Indian  claims  or 
rights  to  natural  resources  within  the 
trust  responsibihty.  Neither  Justice  nor 
Interior  wovild  be  absolved  of  its  trust 
responsibility  to  Indians  except  that  Jus- 
tice would  no  longer  be  required  to  rep- 
resent Indians  in  natural  resource  cases. 

Section  9  authorizes  the  Authority,  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States  as 
trustee,  to  sue  any  party,  including  the 
United  States,  to  protect  the  trust  inter- 
est of  the  Indians  and  to  appeal  or  in- 
tervene in  any  such  case.  The  sovereign 
immunity  of  the  United  States  would  be 
waived  for  the  purposes  of  the  section. 

Section  10  prohibits  the  Authority  from 
representing  Indians  in  claims  before  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  except  that 
it  could  provide  certain  incidental  as- 
sistance in  this  regard. 

While  there  are  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  have  met  with  Indian  objections 
or  questions  which  may  require  amend- 
ment, the  concept  has  received  v^lde  In- 
dian support. 

The  text  of  the  second  bill  follows: 

H.R.  6103 
A  bill  to  promote  maximum  Indian  partici- 
pation in  the  government  of  the  Indian 
people;  to  provide  for  the  full  participa- 
tion of  Indian  tribes  in  certain  programs 
and  services  conducted  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  Indians  and  to  encourage  the 
development  of  the  human  resources  of 
the  Indian  people;  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
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of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Indian  Self-Deljermlna- 
tlon  Act  of  1973". 

CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress,  after  careful 
the    Federal    Governments 
special  legal  relatlorshlp  with,  and 
Ing    responsibilities    to.    American 
people,  finds  that — 

(1)  the  prolonged  Federal 
Indian   service   programs   has   servec 
tard   rather   than   enhance    the 
Indian    people    and    their    commun 
depriving  Indians  of  the  full 
develop  leadership  skills  crucial  to 
allzatlon    of    self-government,    and 
denied  to  the  Indian  people  an 
In  the  planning  and  Implementing 
grams  for  the  benefit  of  Indians  w 
responsive  to  the  true  needs  of  " 
munltles:  and 

(2)  the  Indian  people  will  never  s 
their  desire  to  control  their  relat 
both  among  themselves  and  with  not 
governments,  organizations  and 

DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  rei 
the  obligation  of  the  United  States  to 
to  the  strong  expression  of  the  Indiai  i 
for  self-determination  through 
volvement  and  jjarticipatlon  In,  and 
of.  Federal  services  to  Indian 
which  are  more  responsive  to  the 
desires  of  those  communities. 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  Its 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Federal 
ment's  unique  and  continuing 
with  and  responsibility  to  the  Indlai 
through     establishment     of     a 
Indian  self-determination  policy 
permit   an   orderly   transition    from 
domination  of  programs  for  and 
Indians  to  effective  and  meaningful 
tlon  of  the  Indian  people  In  the 
conduct,  and  administration  of 
grams  and  services. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purposes  of  this  4ct,  the 
term — 

(a)  "Indian"  means  an  Indian,  Eskimo 
Aleut  person  who  is  a  member  of 
band,  nation  or  community.  Including 
Alaska  Native  Community  as  defined 
Alaska    Native    Claims    Settlement 
which     thei  Federal    Government 
special  propams  and  services  because 
Identity  asAndlans: 

(b)  "Indian  tribe"  means  any 
tribe,  band,  nation,  or  other  organized 
or  community.  Including  any  Alaska 
community  as  defined  In  the  Alaska 
Claims  Settlement  Act,  for  which  the 
Government  provides  special  progra 
services  because  of  Its  Indian  identity 

(c)  "tribal  organization"  means  the 
governing  body  of  any  Indian  tribe 
legally  established  organization  of 
which  Is  controlled  by  one  or  mote 
bodies  or  which  Is  controlled  by  a  bpard 
directors  elected  or  selected  by  one 
such  bodies  (or  elected  by  the  Indian 
tlon  to  be  served  by  such  organization!) 
an  organization  shall  Include  the  me  xlmum 
participation  of  Indians  In  all  ph  ises  of 
Its  activities. 


these 


CONTRACTS  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interlo- 
thorlzed.  in  his  discretion  and  upon 
quest  of  any  Indian  tribe,  to  enter 
contract   or   contracts   with   any 
ganlzatlon  of  any  such  Indian  tribe 
conduct,  and  administer  programs, 
tlons.  thereof,  provided  for  In  the  Act 
16,  1934  (48  Stat.  596),  as  amended 
other  program  or  portion  thereof  which 
Secretary  of   the   Interior   Is   author  zed 
administer  for  the  benefit  of  Indian! 
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the  Act  of  November  2,  1921   (42  Stat.  208) . 
and  any  Act  subsequent  thereto. 

CONTRACTS    BY    THE    SECRETARY    OF    HEALTH, 
EDUCATION.    AND    WELFARE 

Sec  6.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Is  authorized.  In  his  discretion 
and  upon  the  request  of  any  Indian  tribe,  to 
enter  into  a  contract  or  contracts  with  any 
tribal  organizations  of  any  such  Indian  tribe 
to  carry  out  any  or  all  of  his  functions,  au- 
thorities, and  responsibilities  under  the  Act 
of  August  5,  1954  (68  Stat.  674) ,  as  amended. 

GRANTS    TO    INDIAN    TRIBAL    ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec  7.  The  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  are  each 
authorized,  upon  the  request  of  any  Indian 
tribe,  to  make  a  grant  or  grants  to  any 
tribal  organization  of  any  such  Indian  tribe 
for  planning,  training,  evaluation,  and  other 
activities  specifically  designed  to  make  It  pos- 
sible for  such  tribal  organization  to  enter 
into  a  contract  or  contracts  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5  and  6  of  this  Act. 

DETAIL    OF    PERSONNEL 

Sec  8  (a)  The  Secretaries  of  the  Interior 
and  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  are 
each  authorized,  upon  the  request  of  any 
tribal  organization,  to  detail  any  civil  service 
employee  serving  under  a  career  or  career- 
conditional  appointment  for  a  period  of  up 
to  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  to  such  trib- 
al organization  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
such  tribal  organization  in  the  planning, 
conduct,  or  administration  of  programs  under 
contracts  or  grants  made  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5,  6,  or  7  of  this  Act.  The  appropriate 
Secretary  may,  upon  a  showing  by  a  tribal 
organization  of  a  continuing  need  for  an  em- 
ployee detailed  pursuant  to  this  section,  ex- 
tend such  detail  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
ninety  days. 

(b)  The  Act  of  August  5,  1954  (68  Stat. 
674),  as  amended,  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  a  new  section  8  after  section  7  of 
the  Act,  as  follows: 

"Sec  8.  In  accordance  with  subsection  (d) 
of  section  214  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (58  Stat.  690),  as  amended,  upon  the 
request  of  any  Indian  tribe,  band,  group,  or 
community,  personnel  of  the  Service  may  be 
detailed  by  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  such  Indian  tribe,  group,  band, 
or  community  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  contracts  with,  or  grants  to,  tribal  organi- 
zations pursuant  to  sections  5,  6,  or  7  of  the 
Indian  Self -Determination  Act  of  1973: 
Provided,  That  the  cost  of  detailing  such 
personnel  Is  taken  Into  account  In  deter- 
mining the  amount  to  be  paid  to  such  tribal 
organization  under  such  contract  or  grant, 
and  that  the  Secretary  shall  modify  such 
contract  or  grant  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) 
of  section  9  of  the  Indian  Self-Determlna- 
tlon  Act  of  1973  to  effect  the  provisions  of 
this  section." 

(c)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967  (81  Stat.  100),  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  words  "En- 
vironmental Science  Services  Administra- 
tion" the  words  "or  who  are  assigned  to 
assist  Indian  tribes,  groups,  bands,  or  com- 
munities pursuant  to  the  Act  of  August  5, 
1954  (68  Stat.  674),  as  amended,". 

ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

Sec  9.  (a)  Contracts  with  tribal  organiza- 
tions pursuant  to  sections  5  and  6  of  this 
Act  shall  be  In  accordance  with  all  Federal 
contracting  laws  and  regulations  except  that, 
In  the  discretion  of  the  appropriate  Secretary, 
such  contracts  may  be  negotiated  without 
advertising  and  need  not  conform  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935  (49 
Stat.  793),  as  amended. 

(b)  Payments  of  any  grants  or  under  any 
contracts  pursuant  to  sections  5,  6,  or  7 
of  this  Act  may  be  made  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement  and  In  such  install- 


ments and  on  such  conditions  as  the  appro- 
priate Secretary  deems  necesssiry  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law 
to  the  contrary,  the  appropriate  Secretary 
may,  at  the  request  or  with  the  consent  of 
a  tribal  organization,  revise  or  amend  any 
contract  or  grant  made  by  him  pursuant  to 
section  5.  6,  or  7  of  this  Act  with  such  orga- 
nization as  he  finds  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  appropriate  Secretary  may.  In  his 
discretion,  enter  Into  contracts  pursuant  to 
section  5  and  6  of  this  Act  with  tribal  orga- 
nizations, by  negotiation,  without  advertis- 
ing, for  the  construction  or  repair  of  build- 
ings, roads,  sidewalks,  sewers,  mains,  or  simi- 
lar Items:  Provided,  That  nothing  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  or  requir- 
ing a  tribal  organization  to  enter  Into  an 
agreement,  directly  or  Indirectly,  with  a  non- 
Indlan  party  for  the  construction  of  build- 
ings, roads,  sidewalks,  sewers,  mains,  or  simi- 
lar items  without  compliance  with  require- 
ments of  advertising  and  competitive  bidding 
If  the  same  would  have  been  required  had 
the  agreement  with  the  non-Indian  party 
been  entered  Into  directly  by  the  United 
States. 

(e)  In  connection  with  any  contract  or 
grant  made  pursuant  to  section  5,  6.  or  7  of 
this  Act,  the  appropriate  Secretary  may  j)er- 
mit  a  tribal  organization  to  utilize.  In  carry- 
ing out  such  contract  or  grant,  existing 
school  buildings,  hospitals,  and  other  facili- 
ties and  all  equipment  therein  or  appertain- 
ing thereto  and  other  personal  property 
owned  by  the  Government  within  his  juris- 
diction under  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  for  their  use  and  main- 
tenance. 

Sec.  10.  The  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  are  each 
authorized  to  perform  any  and  all  acts  and 
to  make  such  rules  and  reg^ulatlons  as  may 
be  necessary  and  proper  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  appropriate  Secretary 
shall  promulgate  regulations  relative  to  this 
Act  no  later  than  six  months  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  later  than  sixty  days  prior  to  the 
promulgation  of  such  regulations,  the  appro- 
priate Secretary  shall  publish  the  proposed 
regulations  In  the  Federal  Register.  No  later 
than  thirty  days  prior  to  the  promulgation 
of  such  regulations,  the  appropriate  Secre- 
tary shall  provide,  with  adequate  public 
notice,  the  opportunity  for  hearings  on  the 
proposed  regulations,  once  published,  to  all 
Interested  i>ersons. 

Sec  12.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  or  requiring  the  termi- 
nation of  any  existing  trust  responsibility 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
Indian  people. 

The  Indian  Self-Determination  Act 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  contract  with  Indian  tribes  and  orga- 
nizations to  carry  out  his  functions  and 
authorities  under  the  Johnson-O'Malley 
Act,  the  Snyder  Act,  and  any  subsequent 
acts.  The  Secretary  of  HEW  is  similarly 
authorized  to  contract  his  Indian  health 
functions  to  Indian  tribes  and  organiza- 
tions. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  grants  to  such 
organizations  to  aid  them  in  planning 
and  implementing  such  ccKitracts.  It  au- 
thorizes the  detail  of  certain  BIA  and 
IHS  personnel,  including  commissioned 
PHS  persormel,  to  such  organizations  for 
up  to  270  days;  provides  for  limited  ex- 
emption of  such  contracts  from  certain 
Federal  contracting  laws  which  might 
prove  too  restrictive  on  Indian  contrac- 
tors; authorizes  such  contractor  to  use 


Federal  buildings,  facilities,  equipment, 
and  personal  property  in  carrying  out  the 
contract,  and  has  a  saving  clause  with 
respect  to  the  continuation  of  the  trust 
responsibility. 

In  testimony  last  year  by  Indian  wit- 
nesses on  the  administration's  "assump- 
tion and  local  control"  proposal,  it  was 
apparent  that  the  Indian  people  felt  that 
this  was  another  radical  swing  of  the 
pendulum  in  Indian  affairs  without  af- 
fording them  the  opportunity  of  experi- 
ence in  the  middle  ground.  To  them.  Fed- 
eral Indian  policy  seems  to  swing  from 
rank  paternalism  to  cruel  termination. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment of  the  Johnson-O'Malley  Act  does 
not  go  far  enough.  My  proposal  will  pro- 
vide this  badly  needed  interim  experience 
in  Indian  control  of  Indian  programs. 

The  text  of  the  third  bill  follows: 

H.R.  6104 

A    bill   to   amend   certain    laws   relating   to 

Indians 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  any 
person  owning  or  having  in  his  charge  or 
possession  any  horses,  mules,  burros,  cattle, 
goats,  sheep,  or  swine  and  who  permits,  drives, 
or  otherwise  conveys  such  livestock  to  range 
and  feed  on  any  trust  or  restricted  land  of 
any  Indian  or  Indian  tribe  without  the  con- 
sent of  said  Indian  or  Indian  trllje  or  other- 
wise to  trespass  thereon,  shall  be  liable  to 
a  penalty  of  $5  per  day  for  each  animal  in 
trespass,  together  with  the  reasonable  value 
of  the  forage  consumed  during  the  period  of 
trespass  and  any  cost  of  gathering,  handling, 
and  caring  for  said  livestock  and  cost  of  col- 
lecting the  amount  due  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  section.  Any  livestock  trespassing 
on  any  trust  or  restricted  land  may  be  Im- 
pounded by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Notice  of  the  Impoundment  shall  be  given 
as  prescribed  by  regulation  of  the  Secretary. 
Any  animals  Impounded  may  be  claimed 
by  the  owner  within  the  time  specified  in  the 
notice,  upon  payment  of  $5  per  «lay  for  each 
animal  impounded,  the  reasonable  value  of 
the  forage  consumed,  and  other  costs  allowed 
under  authority  of  this  section.  An  animal 
not  so  claimed  shall  be  sold  and  net  proceeds 
thereof,  after  payment  of  all  necessary  ex- 
penses and  costs  and  the  deduction  of  the 
$5  per  day  penalty  and  forage  charge,  shall 
tie  paid  to  the  owner  If  claim  and  proof  of 
ownership  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  are 
submitted  within  six  months  after  the  date 
of  sale.  The  $5  per  day  penalty  and  forage 
charge,  and  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  If 
not  paid  to  the  owner  of  the  animal,  shall 
be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  the  tribe,  If  tribal 
land  is  involved,  or  paid  to  the  individual 
Indian  owners.  If  Individually  owned  land  Is 
Involved.  Any  unbranded  livestock  over  one 
year  of  age  found  running  at  large  on  trust 
or  restricted  land  may  be  presumed  to  be  In 
trespass  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

Sec.  2.  Indian  tribal  governments  may  en- 
act laws  and  ordinances  relating  to  the  issu- 
ance of  traders'  licenses  on  their  particular 
reservations.  When  a  tribe  has  enacted  such 
laws  and  ordinances.  If  It  Is  so  provided 
therein,  the  following  Federal  statutes  relat- 
ing to  traders'  licenses  shall  be  Inoperative 
as  to  that  particular  reservation:  section  5 
of  the  Act  of  August  15,  1876  (19  Stat.  200; 
25  U.S.C.  261);  section  1  of  the  Act  of  March 
3,  1901,  and  section  10  of  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1903  (31  Stat.  1066;  32  Stat.  1009;  25  U.S.C. 
262):  section  2132  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(25  U.S.C.  263,  section  3  of  the  Act  of  June 
30,  1834  (4  Stat.  729));  section  2133  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (25  U.S.C.  264,  section  4  of 


the  Act  of  June  30,  1834  (4  Stat.  729) ),  ex- 
cept that  no  business  transaction,  property 
or  use  of  property  shall  be  subject  to  taxa- 
tion by  virtue  of  this  provision  or  by  any 
tribe's  laws  or  ordinances  making  Federal 
statutes  relating  to  traders'  licenses  Inoper- 
ative on  Its  particular  reservation. 

Sec  3.  The  following  statutes  or  parts  of 
statutes  are  hereby  repealed : 

(1)  Section  2117  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended,  (25  U.S.C.  179) . 

(2)  Section  2078  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(25  U.S.C.  68)  and  section  14  of  the  Act  of 
June  30,  1834  (4  Stat.  73^) . 

(3)  Section  437  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  (62  Stat.  703). 

(4)  The  Act  of  June  19,  1939  (ch.  210,  53 
Stat.  840)  (25  US.C.  68a,  87a) . 

The  bill  "to  amend  certain  laws  relat- 
ing to  Indians"  is  offered  to  eliminate 
some  of  the  day-to-day  irritations  and 
complaints  of  the  Indian  people  on  the 
reservation  and  to  transfer  authority 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  the  tri- 
bal government. 

Section  1  reforms  the  1902  Federal  law 
prohibiting  and  penalizing  livestock  tres- 
pass on  Indian  lands  which  has  proven 
inadequate  to  control  this  problem.  It  in- 
creases the  penalty  for  livestock  trespass 
from  $1  per  day  per  head  to  $5  per  day 
per  head;  imposes  forage  charges  and 
other  costs ;  authorizes  impoundment  and 
sale  of  such  animals  if  not  claimed,  and 
disposition  of  the  proceeds. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  view  of  the 
administration's  policy  of  Indian  self- 
determination,  that  the  power  of  con- 
sent to  such  trespass  is  placed  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  admini- 
stration's bill  while  the  obsolete  1902 
law  placed  it  in  the  aggrieved  Indian 
tribe's  hands.  My  bill  restores  this  power 
to  the  Indians. 

Section  2  authorizes  tribal  governments 
to  enact  their  own  laws  or  ordinances  reg- 
ulating trading  on  Indian  reservations. 
In  the  event  of  such  tribal  regulation. 
Federal  laws  licensing  traders  on  Indian 
reservations  are  suspended  and  made  in- 
operative on  that  particular  reservation 
with  the  proviso  that  such  suspension 
will  not  affect  the  tax  status  of  Indians 
on  the  reservation. 

Section  3  repeals  certain  obsolete  laws 
regulating  trade  between  Indians  and 
Federal  employees.  While  this  is  general- 
ly desirable,  paragraph  (3)  of  that  sec- 
tion repeals  a  law  prohibiting  a  Federal 
employee  from  having  an  interest  in  gov- 
ernment or  Indian  contracts  on  behalf  of 
Indians.  I  intend  to  examine  that  very 
closely. 

The  text  of  the  fourth  bill  follows : 

H.R.  6105 

A  bin  to  establish  within  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  the  position  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
shall  be  hereafter  In  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  In  addition  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
taries now  provided  for  by  law,  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  who  shall  be  responsible  for  such 
duties  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
prescribe,  and  who  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  now  or  hereafter  prescribed 
by  law  for  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the 
Interior. 


"Sec.  2.  Section  5315,  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  the  figure  "(6) " 
at  the  end  of  Item  (18)  and  by  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  figure  "(7)". 

■Sec  3.  Section  1,  title  25,  United  States 
Code  (4  Stat.  564).  Is  hereby  repealed. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  legislation 
would  create  an  additional  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs  and 
abolish  the  position  of  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs.  Although  the  executive 
communication  transmitting  this  pro- 
posal indicates  that  the  duties  of  the  new 
Assistant  Secretary  would  be  limited  to 
Indian  affairs,  their  proposed  bill  does 
not  make  this  statutory. 

We  are  eliminating  a  position  whose 
sole  responsibility  and  identity  is  Indian 
affairs.  Indian  witnesses  have  stressed 
the  need  to  make  this  a  matter  of  law  to 
avoid  the  possibility  that  this  position 
will  become  the  catchall  of  miscellaneous 
functions  within  Interior.  If  the  ad- 
ministration can  make  such  a  statement 
in  their  communication,  they  should 
have  no  objection  to  making  it  a  matter 
of  law.  I  have  so  proposed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  appropriate 
revisions  I  have  recommended  and  with 
my  intent  to  hold  comprehensive  hear- 
ings on  these  proposals  soon,  I  offer  them 
for  introduction  and  urge  enactment. 


INTENSIVE    FOREST    MANAGEMENT 

( Mr.  WYATT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  intensive 
forest  management  is  the  key,  not  only 
to  increasing  U.S.  timber  production,  but 
also  to  improving  the  forest  environ- 
ment for  wildlife  habitat,  hunting,  fish- 
ing, camping,  and  every  conceivable  form 
of  forest  recreation. 

It  is  often  easiest  to  define  a  term  by 
saying  what  it  is  not.  Intensive  forest 
management  is  not  a  method  of  stripping 
our  forests  of  their  trees.  Nor  is  it  a  con- 
cept which  excludes  all  activities  other 
than  tree  harvesting. 

Lack  of  forest  management  implies  let- 
ting the  life  cycle  of  a  tree  take  its  course, 
leaving  the  trees  to  the  elements,  to  resist 
age,  insects,  disease,  rot.  wind,  and  fire 
and  then  to  die  wastefully,  neglected,  and 
unutilized. 

Intensive  management  is  one  of  the 
crowning  achievements  of  the  science  of 
forestry.  Many  of  its  methods  are  those 
of  the  gardener.  Weak  and  inferior  trees 
are  thinned  to  let  in  the  sunlight  and 
remove  competition  for  hardier  speci- 
mens. Seedlings  are  planted  and  given 
the  benefit  of  fertilizers  and  chemical 
protection  from  forest  pests.  Genetic 
selection  insures  that  only  the  hardiest 
and  fastest  growing  species  populate  the 
new  forest. 

Intensive  management  also  means  that 
when  a  tree  is  harvested  another  Is 
planted  immediately  to  take  its  place  and 
that  the  new  growth  is  properly  spaced 
to  maximize  the  growth  of  wood  fiber. 
When  all  methods  of  intensive  manage- 
ment are  properly  applied,  the  result  can 
be  three  to  five  times  the  production  of 
wood  fiber  possible  in  an  immanaged 
forest. 
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We  need  intensive  managenient  on 
every  acre  of  land  cap}able  of  sustaining 
commercial  forests. 


SALUTE  TO  VPI,  NIT  CHAM]  'IONS 


W£S 


collea  gues 


(Mr.  WAMPLER  asked  and 
permission  to  address  the  Housk 
minute,   to    revise   and   extend 
marks,  and  include  extraneous 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  call  the  attention  of  my 
the  wonderful  victory  enjoyed 
basketball  team  from  my  alma 
the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
State  University,  Blacksburg,  Va 

Yesterday,  in  tense  and  excitinfe 
time  play,  Virginia  Tech  defeate«  I 
Dame  by  one  point,  to  win  the 
Invitational   Tournament.    This 
first  national  championship  evei 
won  by  Virginia  Tech  in  any  sport 

Congratulations  are  in  order  foi 
Don  DeVoe  and  the  entire  team, 
execution   of   the   game    was 
They  were    good  sports  from 
finish,  and  showed  remarkable 
ence  and  discipline. 

You  can   well   imagine  the 
pride  all  Virginians  feel  in  thi; 
victory  won  through  the  proper 
tion  of  skill  and  dogged 
They  have  brought  distinction 
best  American  tradition  to  Virgin!^ 
technic  Institute  and  State 
salute  them. 
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(Mr   HUTCHINSON   asked 
given  permission  to  address  the 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extdnd 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  m  atter 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker 
Thursday  I  introduced  with  14 
sors  H.R.  6046,  the  Criminal  Cotie 
form  Act  of  1973,  prepared  by  t|ie 
partment  of  Justice  to  revise 
eral  criminal  code.  This  bill  had 
igin  in  Public  Law  89-801  whereih 
gress  created  the  National  Cominission 
on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal  Laws  to 
review  the  existing  criminal  code  and 
make  recommendations  for  its  ref(  rm 

Following  the  report  of  the  National 
Commission    on   January    7, 
President  instructed  the  Departn^ent 
Justice  to  make  an  independent 
tion  of  the  Commission's  recomitenda 
tions,  analyze  the  existing  criming  1 
and  thereafter  prepare  appropriate 
islation  encompassing  comprehensive 
form  of  Federal  crime  laws.  The 
bill  is  the  result  of  that  effort,  ovet 
than  2  years,  by  a  team  of  expefienced 
attorneys. 

The  bill  is  in  three  titles.  Title 
tains  the  essence  of  the  bill.  It 
of  three  parts  setting  forth,  firsi 
eral  principles  of  criminal  law, 
a  description  of  offenses  and 
and  third,  sentencing.  Among  the  in- 
novations made  by  this  title  the  f o  emost 
is  the  approach  to  the  treatment  oif  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction. 

Instead  of  including  the  facts  estab- 
lishing such  jurisdiction  as  an  essential 
element  of  an  offense,  as  does  i  resent 
law,  the  bill  defines  the  offense  in]  terms 
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of  the  culpable  misconduct  alone,  while 
listing  separately  the  circumstances  giv- 
ing rise  to  Federal  jurisdiction.  This  ap- 
proach, similar  to  the  one  recommended 
by  the  National  Commission,  is  designed 
to  enable  the  factfinder  to  concentrate 
on  the  alleged  criminal  conduct,  for  ex- 
ample, fraud,  without  having  simul- 
taneously to  consider  whether  that  con- 
duct involved  a  use  of  some  Federal  in- 
strumentality, such  as  the  mails  or  an 
interstate  wire  facility,  so  as  to  give  the 
Federal  court  jurisdiction.  That  question 
would  be  determined  independently. 

The  bill  also  makes  basic  changes  in 
the  pattern  of  existing  law  by  defining, 
for  the  first  time,  certain  general  de- 
fenses to  alleged  criminal  activity  and 
by  replacing  the  current  crazy-quilt  of 
sentences  and  fines  with  a  system  where- 
by offenses  are  classified  for  purposes  of 
imprisonment  and  fines  into  nine  cate- 
gories. Titles  II  and  III  of  the  bill  pri- 
marily contain  technical  provisions  as 
to  conforming  amendments,  severability, 
and  effective  date,  but  title  II  also  in- 
includes  some  substantive  sections  with 
respect  to  sanity  of  the  defendant,  pa- 
role, and  juvenile  delinquency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  a  thorough 
overhaul  of  the  Federal  penal  code  is, 
as  a  result  of  the  National  Commission's 
groundbreaking  and  valuable  work,  com- 
monly recognized  as  beyond  dispute.  I 
am.  therefore,  pleased  to  have  introduced 
H.R.  6046  as  a  means  of  furthering  the 
Congress"  long  overdue  consideration  of 
that  subject.  Of  course,  by  introducing 
this  bill  I  do  not  intend  to  convey  my 
concurrence  in  all  or  any  specific  part 
thereof.  Indeed,  it  is  too  early  for  such 
a  final  appraisal  which  must  come  only 
at  the  end  of  extensive  hearings,  con- 
sideration and  debate.  Nonetheless  the 
bill  does  represent  a  solid  springboard 
from  which  to  begin  our  labors  and  I 
urge  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  com- 
mence holding  hearings  with  regard  to 
the  bill  as  soon  as  possible. 


THE  NUECES  RIVER  PROJECT 

(Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
15th  Congressional  District  of  Texas  has 
serious  water  problems,  some  of  which 
would  be  solved  by  the  Nueces  River  proj  - 
ect.  which  has  been  determined  to  be  a 
feasible  way  of  providing  municipal  and 
industrial  water  to  the  Coastal  Bend  area. 

When  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is- 
sued its  feasibility  report  two  alternate 
sites  were  presented  for  the  project's  ma- 
jor storage  structure.  One  is  identified 
as  the  Choke  Canyon  Dam  and  Reservoir, 
the  other  as  the  R  &  M  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir. 

Extensive  studies  have  shown  Choke 
Canyon  to  be  the  more  economically  feas- 
ible in  meeting  the  area's  water  needs. 
This  project  would  be  located  on  the  Frio 
River,  a  tributary  of  the  Nueces,  about 
70  miles  north  of  Corpus  Christi.  It  would 
consist  of  the  dam  and  reservoir  with 
associated  recreation  and  sport  facili- 
ties. The  reservoir,  extending  upstream 
about  34  miles,  would  have  a  controlled 


capacity  of  700,000  acre-feet  and  a  sur- 
face area  of  26,000  acres. 

The  State  of  Texas  has  found  the 
Nueces  River  project,  with  Choke  Can- 
yon Dam  and  Reservoir  as  the  storage 
and  regulatory  facilities,  to  be  feasible 
and  in  the  public  interest.  The  city  of 
Corpus  Christi  supports  the  project  with 
Choke  River  Dam  and  Reservoir. 

In  view  of  these  facts.  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  with  my  colleagues,  Repre- 
sentatives John  Young  and  Abraham 
Kazen,  authorizing  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain this  project.  I  am  requesting  the 
chairman  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  to  hold  on-site  hear- 
ings on  the  Choke  Canyon  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  we 
can  move  forward  expeditiously  on  this 
project,  so  vitally  important  to  a  growing 
section  of  south  Texas. 


COMPOSITION   OF  COMMITTEE   ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  324)  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.     324 

Resolved,  That  during  the  remainder  of  the 
Ninety-third  Congress,  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  shall  be  composed  of 
forty  members. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TO  AMEND  SECTION  14(B)  OP  THE 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  ACT 

(Mr.  WIDNALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced today  a  bill  H.R.  6092  to  amend 
section  14(b)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act, 
as  amended,  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
authority  of  Federal  Reserve  banks  to 
purchase  U.S.  obligations  directly  from 
the  Treasury. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  extend 
for  an  additional  2  years,  from  June 
30,  1973  to  June  30,  1975,  the  temporary 
authority  under  which  Federal  Reserve 
banks  may  purchase  public  debt  obliga- 
tions directly  from  the  Treasury  in  an 
amoimt  not  to  exceed  $5  billion  outstand- 
ing at  any  one  time.  The  present  direct 
purchase  authority  was  enacted  during 
World  War  n  and  has  since  been  ex- 
tended from  time  to  time  on  a  temporary 
basis.  The  last  extension  was  in  1971  and 
the  authority  will  expire  on  Jime  30, 1973. 

The  authority  has  been  used  in  recent 
years  only  in  periods  just  prior  to  tax 
payment  dates.  Its  existence  permits  the 
Department  to  operate  with  considerably 
lower  cash  balances  than  would  other- 
wise be  required.  The  authority  was  util- 
ized once  in  both  1971  and  1972.  The 
availability  of  the  direct  purchase  au- 
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thority  is  also  important  as  a  standby  If  I  may  digress  for  a  moment  I  will 

means  of  providing  a  ready  source  of  mention  one  instance  where  in  the  past 

funds  in  the  event  of  a  disruption  in  the  there  was  a  part  time  Internal  Revenue 

private  financial  markets  due  to  a  serious  agent  assigned  to  one  coimty.  Taxpayers 

national  emergency  or  a  nuclear  attack  would  come  to  seek  assistance  from  the 

on  the  United  States.  The  attached  table  two  or  three  adjoining  counties.  Now 

demonstrates  that  the  authority  has  been  this  year  the  IRS  agent  will  show  up  for 

sparingly  used  in  the  past.  a  short  period  of  time,  but  those  seek- 

„,„r,.T  „«„no,.„M^  rn«..  rr„rn..    nrorm.r  n. »,./,.  J^g  help  travel  further  from  more  re- 

0  RECT    BORROW  NG    FROM    FEDERAL    RESERVE    BANKS  _,„,„^   „>„„c     *„   o   ..<»^„i*  „»  *i,i„  i.,„i.  «^ 

1942  THROUGH  1972  moved  areas.  As  a  result  of  this  lack  or 

failure  of  assistance  by  the  Department, 

~        ~    T     ;     ~  there  is  a  whole  new  industry  that  has 

Maximum   Number  of      Maximum  cv^,.,,*...^  ,,«  r.y«*.n.^r.  +v,ir-  #^^, ,»«■»..  *...  «n  +v.^ 

amount     separate    number  of  sprung  up  across  this  country  to  fill  the 

at  any        times     days  used  void  or  meet  the  demand  for  assistance 

Sse'd    (miiirs)         ""'         u^Z  i"  tf  r^t"™  preparation. 

We  do  have  a  complicated  tax  situa- 

tion  at  the  Federal  level  consisting  of 

48       1^0            4            28  bafflng  sets  of  forms,  and  when  one  cou- 

0) '- -  pies  that  with  inadequate  taxpayer  as- 

^,j         ***            ^  sistance,  my  conclusion  is  that  these  fac- 

(')r"I^i;^I^lIIIiI!Iir.II!"!""".!";!  tors  hit  hardest  at  those  who  can  least 

y 220 i 2  afford  it,  and  that  means  the  low-  and 

2          180             2              1  low-middle  income  taxpayers  and  pen- 

<          320            2              2  sioners.  and  some  very  small  business 

29        1172             2             20  people  in  the  rural  areas — and  especially 

15          424             2             13  those  taxpayers  who  live  in  the  small 

W towns  of  America. 

o)""''.''.'";"';r.i;i"I"!I!""]  in  the  92d  Congress  the  Legal  and 

J          207             1              2  Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the 

(i)I!lI!'.I^IIIlI!I"[II"I!I^II!!II'  House  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 

M '- '.....'....'. ations  held  3  days  of  hearings  at  that 

i!^ time  on  a  bill,  H.R.  7590,  which  had  two 

(i)'!I!l'II"""Ii;;i"III"l'!!'i;  purposes:  One,  to  require  additional  em- 

Sj) jgj j j  phasis  be  placed  on  taxpayer  assistance 

7  .    153            3              3  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service;  and, 

8  5M            3              6  two,  to  propose  the  issuance  of  regula- 
/,)        '  tions  to  govern  the  army — and  I  use  that 

9 6i6 i 9  word  advisedly — army  of  commercial  tax 

*            ^             *               '  preparers  that  have  grown  and  grown 

because  of  these  complex  tax  laws  and 

our  difficult  tax-reporting  system.  I  do 

—^^^—^-^—  not  know  what  the  reason  may  be  for 

WTTTP  PDR  PT?P'PAT?ATTnM  np  ^^^^^  failure  or  omission  but  there  has 

^r/p^^^TOMQ  been  no  report  as  requested  from  the  In- 

iAA  KtiUKiNto  ternal  Revenue  Service.  There  was  no 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mat-  departmental      report      submitted      on 

SUNAGA).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the  HJl.  7590  prior  to  adjournment  last  year. 

House,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  ( Mr.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings  last 

Randall)   is  recognized  for  10  minutes,  year  the  Treasury  Department,  recog- 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  nizing  the  need  for  corrective  action, 

nearing  the  season  when  the  preparation  advised  that  the  problems  concerning 

of  income  tax  returns  will  occupy  the  tax-return  preparers  were  under  study 

time  of  a  lot  of  our  constituents  and  will  and  that  draft  legislation  was  being  pre- 

try  the  patience  of  millions  of  American  pared.  Bear  in  mind,  this  is  the  Internal 

taxpayers.  Revenue  Service's  own  conclusion. 

In  performing  this  tedious  chore,  our  Many  months  elapsed  in  the  last  Con- 
citizens  have  always  in  the  past — and  I  gress  and  so  far,  nearly  3  months  this 
am  sure  they  will  this  year — cheerfully  year,  without  a  report  from  IRS.  An- 
accept  what  we  in  America  know  as  a  other  tax  season  has  rolled  around,  and 
unique  institution,  it  is  the  American  sys-  still  the  promised  specific  legislative 
tem  of  self- assessment  for  the  taxes  due  draft  has  not  been  received.  Obviously 
the  Federal  Government.  then  taxpayers  this  year  must  meet  their 

However,  in  recent  years  more  and  deadlines  again  while  the  Department 
more  taxpayers — and  the  count  is  now  does  nothing  more  than  study  the  mat- 
up  to  36  million — have  felt  the  need  to  ter. 

have  to  pay  someone  to  complete  their  Today,  now.  we  still  have  no  relief  in 

tax  returns.  the  form  of  better  taxpayer  assistance. 

This  situation  arises  from  two  roots.  Actually,  we  have  less  help  from  the  In- 
First,  over  the  years  it  seems  our  tax  ternal  Revenue  Service  than  we  had 
forms  have  become  terribly  complex,  de-  last  year. 

fying  the  complete  or  accurate  under-  Meanwhile  there  exists  this  army  of 

standing  of  our  ordinary  taxpayers.  tax  preparers  that  I  spoke  of  a  moment 

Then,  second,  taxpayer  assistance  as  ago.  Bear  in  mind  they  are  not  all  bad, 
far  as  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  but  on  the  other  hand  there  are  a  lot  of 
concerned,  is,  in  the  over-all,  just  token  them  that  are  unscrupulous.  Many  of 
or  very  minimal  in  nature.  It  does  not  these  so-called  or  self-styled  "tax  ex- 
even  begin  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  aver-  perts,"  are  incompetent.  Then  too  there 
age  taxpayer.  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  indicate  there 

I  point  especially  to  the  situation  in  are  some  illegal  practices.  Such  prac- 
non-urban  or  the  rural  areas  of  this  tices  reflect  unfavorably  upon  the  care- 
country,  ful  and  competent  tax  preparers  and 
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accountants  who  are  reputable  and 
ethical. 

So  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  for  myself,  and 
on  behalf  of  our  ranking  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  <Mr.  Fasceld 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
St  Germain  i  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan <Mr.  Conyers)  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  <Mr.  Parris)  smd  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hinshaw) — all  of 
whom  are  members  of  the  Legal  and 
Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee — I  am 
reintroducing  what  was  the  substance  of 
H.R.  7590  of  the  92d  Congress.  We  have 
no  illusions.  We  recognize  that  our  step 
today  is  but  a  minimal  first  step,  but  we 
trust  that  it  may  get  the  Treasury  De- 
partment off  of  dead  center  and  that  it 
may  move  in  the  direction  of  some  af- 
firmative action. 

Certainly  our  committee  is  sensitive 
to  the  needs  felt  by  the  average  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  for  some  assistance  from  a 
Government  agency  that  continues  to 
imload  on  them  these  more  and  more 
complex  tax  forms  each  year,  which  is 
exactly  what  will  be  happening  between 
now  and  April  15.  We  view  this  bUl  as  a 
vehicle  from  which  we  can  start  discus- 
sions that  will  lead  to  a  fair  and  work- 
able recommendation  to  eliminate  some 
of  the  imqualifled  and  unscrupulous  tax 
preparers  from  our  midst. 

I  hope  our  subcommittee  will  begin 
deliberations  on  these  matters  and 
achieve  some  favorable  results  before 
another  tax  season  arrives. 


THE      55TH      ANNI\'ERSARY      OP 
BYELORUSSIAN   INDEPENDENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday. 
March  25,  marked  the  55th  anniversary 
of  the  declaration  of  national  independ- 
ence by  the  people  of  Byelorussia. 

The  history  of  Byelorussia  statehood 
goes  back  to  the  ninth  century  when  sev- 
eral Slav  tribes  foimded  independent 
principalities  on  the  territory  of  what  is 
now  Byelorussia.  In  the  13th  century  a 
unification  of  lands  took  place  around 
the  cities  of  Navahradak  and  Vilnia  and 
a  powerful  new  state,  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Litva — Lithuania — v/as  created. 

The  Grsmd  Duchy  introduced  the  ideas 
and  works  of  the  Renaissance  to  the  area 
and  became  a  cultural  and  artistic  cen- 
ter of  Eastern  Europe.  In  1517.  Dr. 
Francisak  Skaryna  translated  and  pub- 
lished the  Bible,  making  Byelorussia  the 
third  people,  after  Germans  and  Czechs, 
to  have  a  printed  Bible  in  their  native 
tongue. 

Prom  the  13th  to  the  18th  century,  the 
people  of  Byelorussia  endured  severe 
trials  to  preserve  their  precious  inde- 
pendence. In  1795,  the  growing  state  of 
Russia  forcibly  annexed  all  Byelorussia 
and  subjected  the  newly  conquered  land 
to  intense  russification.  The  struggle  for 
independence  continued,  however,  and 
during  Napoleon's  Russian  campaign 
Byelorussia  was  temporarily  proclaimed 
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a  sovereign  state  under  its 
Litva. 

Anti-Russian  uprisings 

in  1830  and  from  1863  to  1870.  __ 
ened  state  of  the  Russian  regimit 
the  First  World  War  provided 
lorussian  people  with  the  long 
opportunity  to  achieve  i 
self  -  determination . 

In  December.  1917.  the  All 
sian  Congress  met  in  the  city  of 
and  on  March  25,  1918, 
Byelorussian    Democratic 
provisional    constitution     was 
which  provided  for:    direct  an 
ballot  open  to  all;   freedom  of 
press,  and  assembly;  national 
tural  autonomy  of  all  minoritie! 
hour  workday,  and  the  right  to 
More  than  a  dozen  states 

jure  recognition  to  the  ^. 

the  Byelorussian  Democratic 
and  legations  and  consulates 
up  in  several  capitols. 

Unfortunately,  the  people  of  _ 
sia  were  not  to  enjoy  their  ne\r 
freedom  long.  The  Russians 

invaded  the  Nation  and  by 

ing  force  subjugated  Byelorussia 

In    1944,    in   Miensk.    a 
Byelorussian  congress  was 
reaffirmed  the  desire  of  the  _ 
people  for  independence  and 

The     proud     history     of     . 
clearly  demonstrates  that  all 
eradicate  Byelorussian 
the  search  of  her  people  for  sell 
mination  are  doomed  to  failure 

It  is  fitting  that  we  who  live  in  ;- 
which  has  achieved  the  goals  foi 
the  Byelorussian  people  have  ._. 
so  many  centuries,  should  pause 
important  anniversary  and  pay 
to  these  brave  people.  May  the 
and  prayers  of  the  Byelorussian 
for  restoration  of  liberty  for 
loved  nation  soon  be  granted 
Mr.    Speaker,    Dr.    Roger    . 
president  of  the  Byelorussian-... 
Association,  has  provided  me  with 
interesting   articles   which  descr 
historic   struggles   of    the   _,  „. 
people.  I  include  at  this  time,  one 
articles,  "The  Golden  Age  of 
sian  Culture": 

The  Oolden  Ace  of  Byelorussian 
introduction 
Byelorussia,    a    charter    member 
tTnited  Nations,  and  today  a  co 
public  of  the  US.S.R..  Is  a  country 
cultural  and  national  heritage  dating 
thousand   years.   Soviet   Russia   Is 
"Operation  Rewrite"  to  obscure  this 
in  Its  place  promotes  Its  own  thesis, 
that  only  with  Soviet  help  did  the  E 
sian  people  attain  their  nationhood 
In  reality,  the  political  and  cult 
that  Byelorussia  played,  especially  di 
time  of  Its  "Golden  Age"  In  the   1 
tury.  had  a  paramount  Impact  on 
Europe.  In  Byelorussia  this  was  an 
acterlzed   by  advanced   democratic 
life  and  by  religious  and  political 
hardly   found    anywhere   else    in    E 
that   time.   While   most   of  Europe 
from    the    effects    of    religious 
from  persecutions  and  from 

enlightened  atmosphere  in  _^ 

mitted  Symon  Budny.  a  phUosoph 
loglan  and  a  disciple  of  Michael 
to  freely  preach,  publish  and  to 
his  religious  Ideas.  This  took  place 
time  when  In  Geneva,  Michael  Serv 
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burned  at  the  stake  for  his  "heretic  beliefs". 

It  was  this  tolerance  of  all  ideas  and  an 
almost  unlimited  freedom  of  speech,  con- 
science and  faith,  which  led  Todar  Eulasheu- 
skl.  a  Byelorussian  writer  of  the  late  16th 
century,  to  call  that  century  golden. 

Historically  Byelorussia  was  known  as  Lit- 
va and  the  Byelorussian  State  as  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Lltva.  The  name  Byelorussia  was 
introduced  during  the  Russian  occupation 
of  the  Grand  Duchy  in  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries  and  has  since  then  gradually  gained 
acceptance.  Litva  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  present  day  Lithuania,  which  un- 
der its  historical  name  of  Zhamoyc  (Samo- 
gltia  in  La*in).  was  but  a  small  part  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  to  which  it  was  semi-perma- 
nently  annexed.  On  several  occasions  Zham- 
oy  was  traded  by  the  Grand  Duchy  in  re- 
turn for  favorable  military  settlements. 

BYELORUSSIA — THE     CROSSROADS     OF     EAST     AND 
WEST 

During  the  last  quarter  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, the  Grand  Duchy  of  Lltva  attained  its 
maximum  territorial  expansion,  encompass- 
ing vast  territories  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Black  Seas.  To  the  east  the  boundary  reached 
to  within  eighty  miles  of  Moscow.  Byelo- 
russian lands  formed  the  nucleus  of  this 
huge  state  and  Byelorussian  people  were  its 
masters  both  politically  and  culturally. 

Simultaneously  with  the  territorial  growth 
of  the  Grand  Duchy,  commerce  expanded. 
The  rivers  Nioman.  Dzvina.  Dnlapro.  and 
various  overland  trade  routes  connected  Byel- 
orussia with  countries  of  Western  and  East- 
ern Europe.  Along  these  routes  also  came 
new  cultural  and  spiritual  ideas  and  influ- 
ences of  the  Western  and  Byzantine  civiliza- 
tions. The  synthesis  of  these  two  cultural 
elements  occurring  on  the  substrata  of  Byelo- 
russia's own  national  traditions  later  becan  -; 
the  cultural  characteristic  of  the  Byelorus- 
sian people. 

Cultural  ties  of  Byelorussia  with  the  West 
were  also  maintained  through  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  which  Byelorussian 
youth  found  at  the  Universities  in  Prague, 
in  Germany  and  in  Italy.  A  great  number  of 
'  Byelorussian  statesmen,  officials  and  well-to- 
do  citizens  used  this  opportunity  to  educate 
their  sons,  and  through  them  Byelorussia  was 
exposed  to  a  continuous  stimulating  flow  of 
progressive  and  bold  ideas  of  the  Renaissance 
and  the  Reformation. 

Espectlally  fruitful  contacts  with  Western 
Europe  were  in  the  arts — painting,  architec- 
ture, and  graphic  arts.  Churches,  castles,  pal- 
aces and  city  halls  were  being  built  or  ren- 
ovated in  the  Gothic  style,  in  the  styles  of 
the  Renaissance  and  later  In  the  Baroque 
style.  In  the  16th  century  an  original  Byelo- 
russian building  style  was  developed  which 
combined  harmoniously  the  Gothic  and  Bye- 
antlne  forms  with  local  architectural  tra- 
ditions. Excellent  examples  of  this  "Byelo- 
russian Gothic"  style  are  the  churches  in 
Mazheiki.  Synkavichy  and  Suprasl. 

BYELORUSSIAN AN    INTERNATIONAL    LANGUAGE 

An  Important  prerequisite  for  the  fast  pace 
of  development  of  Byelorussian  writing  and 
literature  during  the  "Golden  Age",  was  the 
high  level  of  development  of  the  Byelorussian 
lit«rary  language  attained  previously.  For 
centuries  the  Byelorussian  language  was  not 
only  the  language  of  everyday  use  and  re- 
ligious writing,  but  also  the  official  language 
of  the  Government  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Lltva.  and  not  only  in  Byelorussian  lands, 
but  also  In  all  other  lands  comprising  this 
state. 

Byelorussian  language  was  used  widely  by 
the  Orthodox  Church  which  served  80  "7  of 
the  population  of  the  Grand  Duchy.  Only  in 
liturgy  and  other  prescribed  services  was 
Church-Slavonic  retained.  The  Catholic 
Church  of  the  Grand  Duchy  used  Byelorus- 
sian side-by-side  with  Latin.  Scholars  and 
preachers  of  the  Reformation  used  Byelo- 
russian language  In  their  writings  and  pub- 
lications. In  the  16th  century.  Byelorussian 


was  also  introduced  into  the  Holy  Books 
(Koran)  of  a  small  but  politically  signifi- 
cant Muslim  population  of  the  Grand  Duchy. 

The  dominant  political  and  cultural  posi- 
tion of  the  Grand  Duchy  in  Eastern  Europe 
inevitably  led  to  the  wide  use  of  Byelorus- 
sian language  beyond  its  borders.  Trade  and 
peace  agreements  with  other  states  of  East- 
ern Europe  were  written  in  Byelorussian. 
The  great  Dukes  and  Byelorussian  language 
in  their  correspondence  and  relations  with 
the  rulers  of  states  and  regions  of  Eastern 
Europe,  among  them  Muscovy  (Russia), 
Great  Novgorod.  Tver,  Pskou,  the  then  Ger- 
man Riga.  Poland.  Moldavia.  Walakhia,  and 
the  Tartar  Khanates.  The  rulers  of  these 
states,  as  a  rule,  replied  to  Great  Dukes  of 
Litva  also  in  Byelorussian. 

Latin  was  the  only  other  language  used 
by  the  Grand  Duchy  in  diplomacy,  and  Its 
use  was  limited  to  relations  with  Western 
Europe. 

Thus  during  the  15th  and  16th  centuries 
Byelorussian  language  played  an  interna- 
tional role  in  the  diplomatic  relations  of 
Eastern  Europe  similar  to  that  of  Latin  in 
the  West.  For  example,  when  in  1646  a  dis- 
pute arose  between  Poland  and  Moscow  con- 
cerning the  language  which  was  to  be  used 
in  their  diplomatic  relations,  the  settlement 
came  only  after  they  both  agreed  to  return 
to  the  established  tradition — the  use  of  the 
Byelorussian  language. 

AN   ADVANCE   LEGAL   SYSTEM 

The  ancient  democratic  traditions  of  the 
Byelorussian  people  and  a  mass  of  accumu- 
lated legal  and  Judicial  records,  provided  Just 
the  right  conditions  for  a  high  level  of  de- 
velopment of  law  in  Byelorussia  during  the 
"Golden  Age." 

Codification  of  law  had  already  begun  m 
the  15th  century  and  1468  the  first  com- 
pilation of  laws  of  the  Grand  Duchy,  en- 
titled "The  Judgement  Book."  was  com- 
pleted. However,  it  wasn't  until  the  16th 
century  that  the  high  level  of  Byelorussian 
legal  system  was  reached  with  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Judicial  code  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
known  as  the  "Litouskl  Statut."  The  basic 
principles  embodied  in  this  code  were  deep- 
ly rooted  in  the  tradition  norms  of  Byelorus- 
sian common  law. 

Following  two  handwritten  editions  of  1529 
and  1566.  the  first  printed  edition  of  the 
"Litouskl  Statut"  appeared  In  1588,  and  be- 
cause of  its  completeness  became  one  of  the 
most  authoritative  Judicial  codes  in  Europe. 
Byelorussia's  neighbors,  the  despotic  Mos- 
cow and  the  anarchist-aristocratic  Poland 
did  not  at  that  time  attain  a  similar  achieve- 
ment in  the  legal  field. 

The  chief  editor  and  publisher  of  the  third 
edition  of  the  "Litouskl  Statut"  was  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Grand  Duchy.  Leu  Sapleha 
(1677-1633).  In  all  three  of  Its  editions, 
"Litouskl  Statut"  was  written  In  Byelorus- 
sian. Later  it  was  translated  into  Latin.  Polish. 
Russian  and  German.  The  "Litouskl  Statut" 
remained  in  use  for  three  centuries,  and  was 
used  even  after  the  Russian  occupation  of 
Byelorussia.  It  was  only  in  1839  that  the 
Judicially  binding  force  of  the  code  was  ter- 
minated by  Czar  Nicholas  I  and  Russian  laws 
were  universally  Imposed. 

CHRONOLOGY 

Chronology  was  another  field  which  reflect- 
ed the  vigorous  political  and  national  life  of 
the  Byelorussian  nation.  During  the  16th  cen- 
tury there  appeared  a  large  number  of  new 
editions  of  old  chronicles  as  well  as  a  host 
of  new  chronicles.  The  more  Important 
chronicles  that  have  survived  the  turbulent 
events  of  history  are  the  chronicles  of  By- 
khavlets.  of  the  Great  Dukes,  of  the  Dukes 
of  Slutsk,  chronicles  of  Krasinski  and  Bacz- 
ynskl.  and  a  whole  series  of  lesser  local 
chronicles. 

BYELORUSSIAN    PRINTING 

A  very  important  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Byelorussian  written  "Golden  Age" 
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was  the  birth  of  Byelorussian  printing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century.  The  foremost 
pioneer  of  Byelorussian  printing  was  a  re- 
nowned scientist  and  humanist  of  his  time, 
Prancisak  Skaryna  (1485-1540).  After  obtain- 
ing his  Doctorate  in  Medicine  from  the  Padua 
University  In  Italy,  Prancisak  Skaryna  set 
forth  as  his  main  goal  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge  and  eduacLion  among  his  own  peo- 
ple with  the  aid  of  printed  books,  and  in  the 
language  best  understandable  to  them,  that 
is  in  his  native  Byelorussian.  In  1517-19  in 
Prague  and  later  in  1522-25  in  Vilna.  Skaryna 
published  the  books  of  the  Bible  in  Byelorus- 
sian translation.  This  was  the  first  Bible 
printed  in  Eastern  Europe  and  one  of  the 
first  In  the  world. 

Commentaries  and  introductions  to  Skary- 
na's  books  were  filled  with  expressions  of  In- 
tense patriotism,  love  of  the  common  people 
and  with  religious  tolerance.  Historians  of 
printing  refer  to  Skaryna's  richly  decorated 
and  Illustrated  books  as  "Slavic  Elsevlr". 
Skaryna's  varied  interests  and  activities, 
typical  of  the  learned  men  of  Renaissance, 
left  a  legacy  in  many  areas  of  Byelorusslon 
cultural  life — In  religion,  literature,  art,  lin- 
guistics, as  well  as  In  printing. 

Following  In  Skaryna's  footsteps  were  such 
men  as  Symon  Budny,  VasU  Clapinski.  Vasll 
Haraburda.  Peter  Mscislaviec.  brohters  Lukas 
and  Kuzma  Mamonlch.  Ryhor  Chadkievich. 
and  the  Orthodox  Brotherhood  of  Vilna.  By 
the  end  of  the  "Golden  Age"  there  were  over 
ten  publishing  houses  In  Byelorussia.  Their 
books  could  be  found  not  only  throughout 
Byelorussia,  but  also  in  the  territories  of  the 
southern  Slavs  and  even  in  Moscow  despite 
the  fact  that  there  they  were  banned  and 
often  burned  as  "heretic". 

Printed  literature  was  used  extensively  by 
the  Byelorussian  Reformation  movement, 
forcing  the  Orthodox  and  the  Catholics  into 
a  lively  debate  In  print.  Consequently,  an  ex- 
tensive religious  and  polemic  literature  had 
been  accumulated  by  the  second  half  of  the 
"Golden  Age". 

The  most  prominent  representative  of  the 
Byelorussian  Reformation  movement  was 
Symon  Budny  (1530?-1593),  a  phUosopher 
and  a  student  of  the  Bible.  Budny,  first  a 
Calvlnlst,  and  later  the  leader  of  Byelorussian 
Unitarians,  was  a  prolific  writer  of  polemic 
letters  and  theological  treatises  which  he 
wrote  In  Byelorussian.  Polish  and  Latin,  and 
distributed  In  Switzerland.  England.  Prussia. 
Poland,  Hungary,  and  in  Byelorussia.  Budny's 
main  work  in  Byelorussian  is  a  large  theo- 
logical treatise  "Katykhyzis"  (Niasvlz.  1562) 
which  lays  down  the  basis  for  his  reformist 
ideas  and  expresses  his  views  on  the  main 
social  problems  of  that  time. 

Among  the  Orthodox,  a  notable  activist 
and  a  reformer  of  the  Orthodox  Church  of 
the  "Golden  Age"  was  the  Metropolitan  of 
the  Grand  Duchy,  Jazep  Soltan  (Metropoli- 
tan in  the  years  1497-1519).  A  prolific  con- 
tributor to  Byelorussian  Orthodox  writing 
was  Archlmadrite  Siarhel  Klmbar  (1532- 
1565)  of  the  Suprasl  Monastery.  The  second 
half  of  the  century  marks  important  literary 
and  editorial  activity  by  Ryhor  Charkievlch 
( 1505-1572) .  In  1575  Orthodox  books  were  be- 
ing printed  in  Vilna  by  Peter  Mscislaviec. 
Famous  for  both  their  quality  and  the  num- 
ber of  religious  books  published,  were  the 
Vilna  publishing  houses  of  Mamonlch  Broth- 
ers and  of  the  Holy  Trinity  Brotherhood. 

EDUCATIONAL    AND    SECULAR    LITERATURE 

Along  with  the  general  rise  of  the  educa- 
tional level  In  Byelorussia,  the  need  for  text- 
books and  reference  books  also  increased. 
Publishers  of  religious  books  of  all  de- 
nominations turned  their  attention  to  this 
need.  Special  credit  goes  to  the  Orthodox 
Brotherhood  in  Vilna  which  published  Byel- 
orussian grade  school  readers,  Byelorussian 
grammar  and  textbooks,  and  in  1595  pub- 
lished the  first  Byelorussian  dictionary  and 
lexicon  edited  by  Laurencl  Zyzanl.  an  educa- 
tor, scholar  and  theologian.  Zyzanl  s  Byelo- 


russian grammar  later  became  the  primary 
source  material  for  the  Russian  grammar  of 
Michael  Lomonosov. 

In  the  field  of  secular  literature  both  Byel- 
orussian and  Latin  were  used.  In  1521.  dur- 
ing his  stay  in  Rome,  Mikola  Husouski  wrote 
a  poem  for  Pope  Leo  X,  entitled  "The  Song 
of  the  Zubr".  This  poem  of  nearly  2000 
stanzas  was  written  with  remarkable  talent 
and  presents  vividly  the  beauty  of  Byelo- 
russian wilderness  and  masterfully  describes 
a  relative  of  the  blson-zubr,  the  king  of 
Byelorussian  forests.  It  further  describes  all 
the  dangers  of  hunting  the  zubr.  and  clear- 
ly reflects  poet's  love  for  his  country  and 
his  views  on  the  major  political  events  of 
his  time.  Also  in  Latin.  Michael  Litvanus 
published  "The  Habits  of  Tartars.  Lithuan- 
ians (Byelorussians)  and  Muscovites  (Rus- 
sians)". In  the  years  1573-74.  Pilon  Charna- 
bylskl  of  Orsha  wrote  In  Byelorussian  his 
"Vodplsy"  (Reports).  During  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  century  poet  John  Radvan  "glori- 
fied Byelorussian  magnates,  his  benefactors, 
with  his  Latin  poems.  A  Diary"  describing 
a  wealth  of  topical  and  historical  events  was 
written  In  Byelorussian  by  Todar  Eulasheu- 
skl  (1546-1604?). 

CONCLUSIONS 

This  short  survey  points  to  a  record  of 
remarkable  cultural  and  political  achieve- 
ments of  the  Byelorussian  people  and  of  the 
Byelorussian  State,  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Litva.  In  the  16th  century,  this  level  of  ac- 
complishment could  not  even  be  approached 
by  Moscow,  Poland  or  any  other  state  in 
Eastern  Europe.  This  is  also  the  record  which 
Soviet  Russia  tries  to  camouflage  and  falsify, 
thereby  attempting  to  deny  the  cultural  in- 
heritance and  historical  achievements  of  the 
Byelorussian  people.  In  this  connection  the 
change  of  names  from  the  historical  Lltva 
to  Byelorussia  and  from  the  historical 
Zhamoyc  (Samogltla)  to  Lithuania,  con- 
tributes to  the  confusion  which  the  Rus- 
sians exploit.  However,  a  heritage  of  this 
scope  and  an  abundance  of  documentary 
evidence  from  the  era  of  the  "Golden  Age" 
still  in  existence,  can  not  be  suppressed 
either  by  might  or  by  fraud. 


BRINGING   FEDERAL   SPENDING 
UNDER  CONTROL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  bringing  Federal  spending  un- 
der control  is  a  subject  on  the  mind  of 
every  Member  of  this  body.  In  an  arena 
which  thrives  on  disagreement  and  the 
adversary  process,  for  once  there  is  no 
dispute.  We  must  inject  fiscal  sanity  and 
fiscal  responsibility  into  the  Federal 
budgetary  system. 

To  reach  this  goal,  we  must  face  a  few 
basic  facts.  First,  we  must  recognize  that 
the  cloud  of  uncontrolled  Federal  spend- 
ing casts  its  shadow  over  most  if  not  all 
of  the  problems  grappled  within  this 
Chamber.  The  state  of  the  Union  rests 
upon  the  state  of  the  economy  which  in 
turn  is  determined  by  the  state  of  our 
Federal  budgetary  process.  Reckless 
Federal  spending  effects  every  citizen  of 
our  land  every  time  he  or  she  picks  up  a 
paycheck  and  every  time  he  or  she  goes 
to  the  supermarket  or  tries  to  balance  the 
family  budget  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  to  cure 
inflation,  we  must  get  at  the  causes  of 
inflation.  And  the  candidate  leading  the 
field  of  probable  causes  is  the  unruly 
Federal  budget.  We  must  acknowledge, 


just  as  every  American  family  acknowl- 
edges, that  there  is  only  so  much  money 
to  go  around.  When  the  income  is  less 
than  the  outgo,  expenses  have  to  be  cut 
or  an  additional  source  of  income  has  to 
be  found.  Put  simply,  more  money  spent 
means  more  taxes,  more  inflation,  or 
both. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  for  every 
right  there  is  a  responsibility,  that  the 
right  to  spend  is  coupled  inseparably 
with  the  responsibility  to  keep  the  budget 
in  reasonable  balance. 

We  must  realize  that  the  American 
people  want  a  more  efficient,  more  re- 
sponsive, less  expensive  Government. 
They  want,  as  the  President  has  said,  to 
get  the  Government  off  their  backs  and 
out  of  their  pockets.  And  they  expect  the 
Congress  to  exercise  the  same  care  with 
their  tax  dollars  as  they  exercise  with 
their  own  family  budgets.  In  fact,  the 
strong  feeling  of  the  American  people  on 
this  subject  is  probably  the  greatest 
cause  for  optimism  in  the  fight  to  inject 
fiscal  reason  into  the  Federal  budget. 
We  can  achieve  this  goal  because  we  have 
the  people  squarely  on  our  side. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  today  a 
bill  which  would  provide  Congress  with 
the  tools  to  set  national  priorities  while 
at  the  same  time  controlling  Federal 
spending.  The  bill  would  create  a  joint 
committee  on  the  budget.  This  committee 
would  develop  a  legislative  budget  each 
year,  including  estimated  receipts  and 
expenditures.  The  budget  would  recom- 
mend a  reduction  in  taxes  or  in  the  pub- 
lic debt  if  estimated  receipts  exceed  ex- 
penditures in  any  fiscal  year. 

My  bill  differs  from  others  at  this 
point.  Rather  than  stopping  with  the  un- 
likely prospect  of  a  surplus  in  receipts, 
my  bill  requires  a  recommendation  by 
the  joint  committee  for  increases  in 
taxes  or  in  the  public  debt  when  esti- 
mated receipts  do  not  equal  proposed  ex- 
penditures. If  the  public  debt  is  to  be 
increased,  the  committee  must  provide 
an  estimate  of  the  effect  upon  inflation. 

If  we  ignore  the  possibility  of  receipts 
not  meeting  expenditures  and  if  we  over- 
look the  hard  choices  required  if  this 
occurs,  we  are  engaging  in  the  same  old 
fiscal  hypocrisy. 

The  bill  sets  up  a  system  by  which 
the  costs  of  a  given  program  will  be 
realistically  projected  over  a  5-year 
period  so  as  to  give  the  Congress  a  better 
idea  of  just  what  sort  of  monster  it  may 
be  creating.  It  requires  all  major  spend- 
ing programs  to  be  evaluated  at  least 
once  every  3  years.  This  will  allow  the 
Congress  to  keep  a  firmer  grip  on  the 
handle  of  programs  than  has  been  the 
case  in  the  past. 

Every  new  process  will  be  tested  by  a 
limited  pilot  program  to  see  if  it  is  wor- 
thy of  the  taxpayer's  dollar.  This  will 
prevent  our  throwing  money  at  problems 
before  we  determine  the  best,  most  effi- 
cient way  to  solve  them. 

Under  this  bill,  money  for  all  Federal 
spending  will  have  to  be  appropriated 
annually  by  Congress.  This  would  cut 
down  on  the  large  percentage  of  the 
budget  each  year  which  is  unreviewable 
by  Congress  and  therefore  unsusceptible 
to  budgetary  improvement. 

These  are  just  the  highlights  of  the 
bill,  but  the  primary  thrust  is  what  is  im- 
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portant.  We  must  turn  the  ful 
fiscal  responsibility  on  the 
budgetary    process.    We    must 
aware  of  the  consequences  of 
penditure.   And,   most 
must    recognize    that    sometinje 
place,  we  have  to  say  no.  We  haji^e 
that  this  program  or  that  prc„_ 
a  good  one.  is  not  good  enough 
rant  inflation  or  a  tax 

I  have  previously  introduced 
which  bear  on  the  subject  of 
reform.  H.R.  1388  would  make 
year  coincide  with  the  calencjar 
doing  away  with  the  confusion 
lack  of  synchronization  with  se 
Congress.  House  Resolution  102  ^ 
the  Committee  on  Appropriatioi  is 
port  all  general  appropriation 
for  each  fiscal  year  to  the  Houie 
the  beginning  of  that  fiscal  yea:  • 
the  measures  can  become  law 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year, 
current    procedure,     admir 

many  cases  have  no  way  of 

how  much  money  they  will  hav( 
fiscal  year  until  long  after  the 
year  has  ended.   This  does  . 
good  planning  and  good  con 
programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  substantial  ^.. . 
debate  on  budget  reform  so  far  . 
has  concerned  itself  with  alleged 
tion  of  power  by  the  President 
long  and  intricate  discussions 
separation  of  powers  in  our 
government.   Certainly   I  may 
with  impoundment  of  funds  for 
lar  items  or  programs,  but  I 
agree  with  the  President's 
jective    of    halting    runaway 
spending. 

I  am  reminded,  as  I  listen  to  th  ; 
debate  over  impoundment,  of  the 
chapter  of  Matthew,  second 
verses : 

Why  do  you  look  at  the  speck  of 
In  your  brother's  eye.  with  never  a 
for  the  great  plank  in  your  own? 
the  plank  out  of  your  own  eye  and 
will  see  clearly  to  take  the  speck  ou 
brother's. 
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The  Congress  should  dedicate 
gies  to  removing  the  plank  of  fkcal 
responsibility  from  its  own  eye 
than  concerning  itself  with  the 
of  bills  which  will  burst  the  sean* 
President's    budget.    Once    we 
budget  house  in  order,  then  we 
steps  to  extract  the  speck  of  injpound 
ment  from  the  President's  eye. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
man  from  California  (Mr. 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker 
strength   of  Congress   as 
other  western  legislatures  is 
topics  touched  upon  by  several  pinelists 
in  the  recent  Time,  Inc. -sponsored  Chi- 
cago symposium  on  the  role  of 
The  moderator  was  Mr.  Grunw 
panelists  were  Henry  Wilson.  ^. 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade; 
William  Saxbe,  of  Ohio;  Neil 
Time  magazine:  John  P.  Bibbv. 
University  of  Wisconsin;  Senatoi 
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Co  ngress. 
a  d ;  the 
presi  3ent  of 
£  enator 
Mac^Ieil,  of 
of  the 
Wal- 


ter MoNDALE,  of  Minnesota;  and  Dr. 
Charles  Jones.  I  include  their  exchange 
in  theREcoRo: 

Senator  Saxbe.  For  one  thing,  these  people 
are  career  people  who  usually  survive  the 
election,  and  I  have  seen  this  also  operate  In 
India,  where  they  do  not  have  this  time  to 
prepare.  It  Is  spontaneous  there.  Frankly,  I 
have  great  admiration  for  the  way  this  op- 
erates, because  what  a  wonderful  thing  It 
would  be  to  get  Kissinger  down  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  once  a  week  simply  to  find 
out  what  Is  going  on.  Or  to  get  Stans  down 
to  find  out  what  went  on  at  Watergate. 

This  whole  thing  makes  the  parliamentary 
system  much  closer  to  the  people,  it  seems 
to  me,  even  than  our  congressional  system 
where  we  have  to  go  out  on  the  hustings  and 
talk  to  them. 

I  think  that  a  professional  staff  is  not 
possible  In  the  congressional  system,  as  It 
Is  under  the  parliamentary  system. 
Mr.  MacNeil.  Why  not? 
Senator  Saxbe.  I  do  not  think  It  Is  possible 
because  of  the  Inability  of  the  parties  to  be 
strong  enough  to  attract  and  keep  staff 
people. 

Mr.  MacNeil.  It  was  laid  down  in  the  Re- 
organization Bill  of  1946,  I  believe,  that  the 

committee  staffs  be  professional 

Senator  Saxbe.  All  right. 
Mr.   MacNeil.  — which  has  not  been  fol- 
lowed except  by  a  few  committees. 

Senator  Saxbe.  When  Russell  Long,  for  In- 
stance, presents  a  finance  bill  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  which  is  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant periods  In  that  respect,  he  has  at  his 
fingertips  full  access  to  all  of  the  Informa- 
tion. He  has  one  or  two  men  with  him  on  the 
fioor,  as  you  know,  and  this  is  true  of  Magnu- 
son,  this  is  true  of  the  other  committee 
chairmen  when  they  come  in  to  present  their 
bUls. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  opposition  people, 
usually  the  opposition  people  on  the  com- 
mittee, are  silenced  before  they  ever  get  there 
because  they  have  had  their  say,  so  we  are 
talking  about  the  opposition  not  within  the 
committee.  They  can  only  single  out  one 
little  area  where  they  can  be  knowledgeable, 
and  with  our  staffs  so  limited,  we  can't  do  a 
great  deal  more  than  that  unless  you  have  a 
staff  like  Senator  Kennedy,  who  has  30  people 
or  40  people  over  and  above  his  regular  staff. 
I  would  guess  he  has  got  60  or  70  people  on 
his  staff. 

Mr.  Grunwald.  Gentlemen,  I  think  It  Is 
approaching  time  for  lunch,  but  I  know  that 
all  members  of  the  panel  would  like  very 
much  lo  hear  questions  from  the  floor.  I 
think  we  do  have  time  for  a  few  questions 
from  the  audience  now,  and  we  will,  of 
course,  continue  the  questions  If  you  do  not 
mind,  during  lunch. 
Yes,  sir? 

Mr.  Wilson.  My  name  Is  Henry  Wilson,  I 
am  president  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade, 
and  I  served  for  six  and  a  half  years  on  the 
White  House  staff,  with  responsibility  for  the 
relationship  between  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Executive. 

May  I  ask  whether  I  may  make  a  comment 
rather  than  ask  a  question? 
Mr.  Grunwald.  Yes,  sir.  By  all  means. 
Mr.  Wilson.  I  think  that  this  extremely 
Interesting  discussion  has  really  missed  the 
nub  of  the  problem.  I  think  everything  that 
has  been  said  is  valid,  the  problems  of  press 
criticism,  the  problems  of  procedures,  the 
problems  of  inadequate  staffing,  patronage, 
courage  In  various  area.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  one  and  only  one  solution  to  it  and 
that  is  to  get  abler  members  of  Congress. 

Now.  there  are  some  extremely  able  and 
some  extremely  courageous  and  hardworking 
members  in  both  houses  of  Congress  in  both 
parties,  but  there  are  not  enough  of  them. 
Two  hundred  years  ago  we  had  in  this  coun- 
try, then  a  nation  of  3.000.000  people,  leaders 
of    the    quality    of    Washington,    Jefferson. 


Adams,  John  Marshall,  and  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton. Just  think  how  much  abler  our  affairs 
would  be  conducted  these  days  If  we  had  that 
quality  of  political  leadership. 

It  Is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  there  Is 
not  that  kind  of  ability  now  In  a  nation  of 
200  million  people,  and  it  is  ridiculous  to  sup- 
pose that  there  is  anything  Inherent,  partic- 
ularly In  an  extremely  well-educated  coun- 
try, which  makes  It  Impossible  to  revive 
such  qualities  of  leadership. 

What  do  we  do  to  encourage  it?  Well,  there 
are  a  lot  of  things,  but  this  is  a  media-type 
meeting  here.  I  think  that  NeU  MacNeU 
ought  to  be  permitted,  far  more  than  he  is,  to 
write  about  some  of  the  heroes  in  the  Con- 
gress, the  people  who  stick  their  necks  out, 
the  people  who  work  12  and  14  hours  a  day, 
and  bone  up  and  become  genuine  experts  in 
their  fields.  These  people  should  be  held  up 
as  an  example  to  the  young  people  entering 
and  emerging  from  college  and  shaping  their 
careers. 

It  Is  appalling  to  see  the  polls  on  "What 
would  you  want  your  son  to  be?"  It  is  less 
than  1  %  In  terms  of  going  into  politics. 
•  Mr.  MacNeil.  Henry,  I  would  like  to  pick 
you  right  up  there.  I  am  permitted  to  write 
about  the  heroes,  such  as  they  are. 

I  want  to  respond  a  little  bit  to  your  Idea 
of  encouraging  more  people  to  run  for  Con- 
gress. I  do  not  want  to  come  out  against  it. 
but  I  think  you  made  an  unfortunate  choice 
of  the  able  members  back  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution.  You  said  Washington,  Jefferson 
and  Adams,  Hamilton  and  Marshall.  Only  one 
of  the  men  whom  you  named  served  In  Con- 
gress. You  would  have  done  better  mention- 
ing Madison  and  some  of  the  other  men. 

To  me,  today,  however,  the  membership 
of  Congress  is  more  able  than  it  has  ever 
been,  and  it  Is  a  part  of  the  process  of  the 
whole  country  being  a  more  educated  coun- 
try. Fifty  years  ago,  100  years  ago,  there  were 
members  of  Congress  who  literally  could  not 
read  or  write.  We  do  not  have  such  phe- 
nomena now. 

The  membership  of  Congress  Is  abler  today 
college-educated,  for  example,  than  at  any 
time  in  history.  I  think  we  alwavs  need 
abler  people  In  government,  but  It  is  by  no 
means  the  nub  of  the  question,  to  me.  It 
seems  to  me  that  during  this  very  period 
when  the  membership  has  been  Increasing 
In  Its  overall  ability,  the  Congress  has  slid 
Into  its  present  difficulties  vis-i-vls  the  Ex- 
ecutive. 

Mr.  GRtTNWALD.  Would  you  like  to  comment 
on  that.  Senator,  or  has  NeU  said  it  for  you? 
Senator  Saxbe.  No.  He  said  it.  I  am  delighted 
that  Fritz  got  here,  because  I  am  sure,  being 
a  member  of  the  majority,  he  has  a  much 
better  grasp  of  what  happens  Inside  than 
I  do. 

Mr.  Grunwald.  Senator  Mondale,  whom 
we  welcome,  has  agreed  to  talk  to  us  at  some- 
what greater  length  at  lunch,  rather  than 
trying  to  wedge  him  In  now.  I  think  perhaps 
there  might  be  time  for  one  more  question 
from  the  floor  before  we  move  into  the  other 
room.  Yes,  sir? 

Mr.  Bibbt.  John  P.  Blbby,  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee.  My  question,  I 
guess,  is  mainly  directed  to  Chuck  Jones. 

I  think  one  of  the  unusual  things  that  he 
alluded  to  about  Congress  is  that  unlike  the 
legUlatures  in  the  rest  of  the  Western  World, 
Congress  is  still  relatively  strong.  It  has  not 
gone  into  the  decline  that  others  have. 

I  have  always  thought  that  one  of  the 
reasons  for  this  was  the  diffusion  of  power, 
that  It  Is  virtually  impossible  not  only  for 
party  leaders  to  get  a  handle  on  it,  but  also 
for  Presidents.  Seniority  and  other  things 
elevate  to  positions  of  authority  people  whom 
Presidents  really  cannot  control  effectively. 
I  wonder,  if  we  should  strengthen  party 
leaders  In  the  way  that  Chuck  was  talking 
about,  whether  we  would  not  perhaps  unin- 
tentionally also  strengthen  the  President's 
hand  to  control  Congress? 
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The  President  is  a  much  more  powerful 
figure  today  than  In  the  days  of  Uncle  Joe 
Cannon,  and  Czar  Reed,  and  I  would  think 
that  his  Institutional  resources  would  be 
such  that  he  could  probably  dominate  even 
a  more  united  party,  and  the  Congress  would 
come  perhaps  even  further  under  the  thumb 
of  the  President,  even  if  the  legislative  body 
asserted  itself. 

That  is  one  of  the  things  that  concerns  me 
about  strengthening  political  parties  In  the 
Congress.  The  diffusion  of  power  In  Congress, 
I  think,  is  a  safe  thing. 

Dr.  Jones.  I  think  that  puts  it  very  well, 
John,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  the  swing  of  the 
pendulum,  always,  and  the  question  is,  for 
me  anyway,  how  do  you  Increase  the  author- 
ity for  party  leaders  enough  to  make  them 
accountable  for  something? 

It  is  not  reasonable  for  me  to  ask  party 
leaders  presently  to  account  for  what  they 
are  doing  because  of  the  diffusion  of  power. 
So  how  do  you  maintain  enough  authority 
for  their  accountability  while  maintaining 
the  advantages  of  the  committee  system? 

Mr.  Grunwald.  I  think  we  might  adjourn 
for  lunch.  We  will  take  a  little  nourishment 
and  refreshment,  and  then  continue  the  dis- 
cussion. 

(Whereupon  the  symposium  was  recessed 
until  1:15  o'clock  p.m.) 

Mr.  Grunwald.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I 
apologize  for  Interrupting  your  meal,  but 
Senator  Mondale  has  Just  very  speedily  fin- 
ished his  own,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  want 
to  hear  from  him. 

By  way  of  Introduction,  briefly,  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  that  the  other  night  some  of 
us  were  talking  about  the  future  and  it  oc- 
curred to  us  that  if  by  any  chance  Senator 
Walter  Mondale  and  Senator  Charles  Percy 
were  to  run  for  higher  office,  which  at  least 
has  been  discussed  occasionally,  the  confron- 
tation might  become  known  as  the  Battle  of 
the  Eagle  Scouts,  because  obviously  they 
both  were  Eagle  Scouts  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, and  I  think  they  still  are  trying  to 
live  It  down. 

I  will  not  take  time  to  tell  you  about  Sen- 
ator Mondale's  record,  I  am  sure  you  are  fa- 
miliar with  it,  and  his  very  vigorous  fights 
for  the  causes  he  believes  In.  He  has  certainly 
been  one  of  the  President's  strongest  op- 
ponents In  the  Senate,  which  is  by  no  means 
his  only  distinction.  He  has  worked  very 
hard  for  the  poor,  the  hungry,  he  has  worked 
for  urban  causes,  civU  rights  and  many  other 
things. 

I  am  sure  some  of  you  will  disagree  with 
many  of  his  policies,  but  you  cannot  deny,  I 
think,  his  energy,  his  devotion  to  what  he  be- 
lieves In,  and  the  fact  that  he  has  made, 
really,  a  very  Interesting  figure  In  the  Senate. 

Having  done  a  little  bit  more  research 
about  him,  I  think  I  would  like  to  reveal  to 
you,  if  you  are  not  famliar  with  the  fact  al- 
ready, that  In  his  youth  between  college 
terms  he  once  worked  sorting  peas  for  the 
Jolly  Green  Giant.  I  think  anybody  who  has 
done  that  should  find  Congress  almost  easy 
by  comparison. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  Senator  Mondale. 
Senator  Mondale.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Henry,  for  that  kind  Introduction.  Actually, 
I  was  a  pea  lice  Inspector,  and  that,  I  have 
found,  comes  In  very  handy  almost  dally 
m  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Senator  Saxbe  and  friends.  I  thought  I 
would  speak  very  briefly  about  the  Congress, 
but  Instead  of  that  I  have  decided  to  devote 
my  time  to  an  attack  on  an  airline.  We  had 
a  very  lovely  two  hours  waiting  to  take  off 
from  Minneapolis.  I  won't  say  that  our 
weather  was  bad,  but  when  they  finished 
deiclng  one  wing,  the  other  wing  was  Iced 
up  again,  and  we  chased  wings  for  about  two 
hours,  and  I  am  very  sorry  that  we  were  late. 
I  have  been  briefed  by  Neil  on  what  has 
been  said,  and  I  will  make  Just  a  very  few 
comments  about  it.  First  of  all,  I  think  this 
movement,  which  Is  Increasingly  apparent  by 
Time,    Inc.,    demonstrated    again    In    the 


Stevenson -Mathlas  hearings  now  under  way 
in  Washington,  the  efforts  by  Common  Cause 
and  John  Gardner  and  those  by  Ralph  Nader 
In  the  recent  congressional  study,  are  long 
overdue,  fundamentally  Important,  and  I 
hope  are  but  the  beginning  of  a  long-term 
analysis  and  critique  of  the  Congress  and  Its 
role  In  American  Government. 

I  understand  a  few  points  have  been  made 
that  I  would  certainly  like  to  endorse  with- 
out dwelling  on  them.  One  is  the  need  for 
more  and  better  staffing,  and  for  computer 
technology  and  other  kinds  of  consultant  aid. 

I  have  been  through  many  debates  that 
required  better  staffing  and  more  technical 
information  than  usually  is  available  to  us. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  classics  was  the  one  on 
the  aircriUt  carrier,  where  I  had  myself  and 
one  college  kid  versus  the  U.S.  Navy,  and 
everybody  who  wanted  to  build  an  aircraft 
carrier,  or  who  had  a  friend  who  was  an 
ensign  or  above.  It  wasn't  an  even  fight.  It 
took  literally  days  and  months  to  prepare 
for  it,  to  read  the  detailed  documents  and 
tables  in  order  to  try  to  deal  competently 
with  what  turned  out  to  be  an  extremely 
technical  matter. 

The  same  thing  was  true  in  the  debate  in- 
volving the  space  shuttle.  In  addition  to  all 
of  NASA's  resources,  and  all  the  industries 
that  had  space  business,  you  may  recall  that 
a  mysterious  and  magical  group  of  full-page 
ads  appeared  In  all  the  papers  of  the  coun- 
try. There  was  even  a  half -hour  documentary, 
sponsored  by  the  space  industries,  ridiculing 
those  of  us  who  questioned  the  space  shuttle. 
The  voices  of  people  like  Dr.  Van  Allen  and 
Dr.  Day  and  many  of  the  other  truly  gifted 
space  scientists  were  barely  heard  at  all  In 
that  debate. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  foolishly  handicap 
ourselves  In  the  Congress  by  falling  to  prop- 
erly staff  ourselves.  I  find,  unlike  public  re- 
sistance to  salary  Increases  for  ourselves,  very 
little  public  resistance  to  Improvements  and 
expansions  in  staff.  I  hope  that  this  would  be 
a  readily  agreed  upon  objective. 

Second  is  the  matter  of  computers.  I  have 
been  in  many  debates,  for  example  on  the 
Education  Committee,  that  dealt  with  com- 
plicated formulas  and  distributions.  And  I 
have  found  that  whenever  I  am  on  the  side 
of  the  Administration,  I  am  surfeited  with 
computer  print-outs  and  data  that  comes 
within  seconds,  whenever  I  need  it  to  prove 
how  right  I  am.  But  if  I  am  opposed  to  the 
Administration,  computer  prlnt-outs  always 
come  late,  prove  the  opposite  point  or  al- 
ways are  on  some  other  topic.  So  I  think  one 
of  the  rules  Is  that  he  who  controls  the  com- 
puters controls  the  Congress,  and  I  believe 
that  there  Is  utterly  no  reason  why  the  Con- 
gress does  not  develop  its  own  computer  ca- 
pability. Its  cwn  technicians,  its  own  pool  of 
information.  I  would  hc^e  that  we  do  so. 

I  read  Dr.  Jones'  excellent  paper  and  I  have 
been  briefed,  and  I  understand  that  Mike 
Mansfield  has  not  had  a  good  day. 

I  would  like  to  provide  what  I  think  Is 
some  balance  on  the  performance  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  think  there  is  much  that  richly  de- 
serves criticism,  the  unquestioned  rewards 
that  go  to  seniority,  the  sometimes  inexcusa- 
ble delays,  our  apparent  Impotence  in  con- 
stitutional showdowns  with  the  Executive. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Congress  is 
without  a  record  that  is  worth  looking  at.  a 
record  that  provides  some  balance  to  some 
of  the  criticisms  that  I  have  heard. 

We  might  begin  with  the  war  In  Viet  Nam. 
What  forum  in  this  country  first  provided 
meaningful  debate  on  the  issue?  Where  did 
Americans  first  go  for  a  hearing  to  ventilate 
the  issues  surrounding  the  tradegy  of  the  war 
in  Viet  Nam?  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  went  to  the  Congress  and  particularly  to 
the  United  States  Senate. 

The  Senate,  and  particularly  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  did  stand  up  In 
providing  a  public  debate  on  the  truth  of 
that  tragic  war. 
It  is  true  that  we  did  not  succeed  In  pass- 


ing amendments  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Executive  to  end  that  war.  But  I  think 
that  one  of  the  contributing  factors  to  the 
fact  that  the  war  may  now  be  ended  is  that 
the  Congress  kept  up  a  constant  drum  fire. 
repeatedly  opened  up  the  debate.  Repeatedly 
offered  in  the  Senate  were  McGovern  amend- 
ments, Hatfield  amendments,  Mansfield 
amendments,  and  Cooper  amendments.  Sen- 
ators tried  consistently  to  keep  that  Issue  In 
the  forefront  of  American  political  debates, 
and  I  believe  that  some  credit  should  be  given 
for  that  performance. 

I  think  there  are  many  other  areas.  Look  at 
the  issue  of  the  environment.  Where  has  the 
real  leadership  come  to  try  to  make  progress 
in  protecting  the  American  environment?  I 
think  quickly  the  names  of  Gaylord  Nelson, 
of  Ed  Muskle  and  of  John  Blatnlk  come  to 
mind. 

The  first  proposals  to  begin  the  assault 
upon  pollution  came  from  the  Congress  in 
the  early  1950s.  They  were  met  with  presi- 
dential vetoes,  I  think  on  two  or  three  occa- 
sions. And  this  has  been  consistently  true  in 
the  late  1960s  and  the  early  1970s,  including 
the  last  massive  and  fundamental  Water 
Quality  Act  which  the  President  vetoed,  and 
which  the  Congress  overrode,  and  apparently 
the  President  is  vetoing  again.  It  was  the 
Congress  that  led  in  the  field  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

In  the  field  of  consumer  rights  we  had 
some  leadership  during  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration, but  basically  the  consumers'  move- 
ment has  found  its  forum  in  the  Congress. 

The  legislation  for  truth-in-lending,  truth- 
in-packaging,  auto  safety,  product  safety, 
pipeline  safety,  flammable  fabrics,  the  Con- 
sumers' Protective  Agency,  the  movement  for 
clEiss  actions;  all  these  measures  have  found 
their  support  and  movement  largely  within 
the  Congress,  and  not  from  the  Executive 
Branch. 

I  think  In  the  last  few  years  the  civil 
rights  movement  of  this  country  has  de- 
pended upon  the  Congress  and  not  upon  the 
Executive  Branch.  We  have  tried  to  make 
the  case,  to  develop  the  record,  to  argue 
In  the  Congress  that  the  President's  effort 
to  dismantle  this  nation's  longstanding  ob- 
jective to  eliminate  discrimination  was 
wrong.  And  it  has  been  the  same  with  the 
President's  effort  to  populate  the  Supreme 
Court  with  people  deeply  committed  against 
the  effort  to  enforce  the  14th  Amendment. 

Those  efforts  came  from  the  U.S.  Senate, 
most    of   them    w^ith    bipartisan    support. 

I  believe  that  in  many  other  areas  such 
as  education  and  alleviating  poverty,  areas 
in  which  I  have  been  deeply  involved,  the 
Congress  has  acted  effectively.  It  was  Con- 
gress that  developed  such  programs  as  those 
embraced  in  the  recent  Higher  Education 
Act  and  the  Child  Development  Act — pro- 
grams which  this  nation  desperately  needs 
but  which  the  President  vetoed.  There  have 
been  strong  congressional  efforts  for  emer- 
gency, stand-by  employment  measures  as 
well. 

I  do  believe  It  is  unfair  simply  to  dismiss 
the  Congress  as  a  totally  inefficient,  incom- 
petent, unresponsive  reactive  institution.  I 
believe  It  has  many,  many  problems,  but 
I  believe  we  would  be  making  a  mistake  Just 
to  dismiss  it  in  those  broad  terms. 

Now,  having  said  that.  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  think  there  are  many  procedural  changes 
that  are  needed.  We  have  discussed  here  an 
addition  to  staff.  I  think  we  ought  to  take 
a  tough  look  at  the  seniority  proposals.  I 
think  we  ought  to  take  a  look  at  the  fill- 
buster  rules.  We  ought  to  take  a  look  at 
the  way  the  caucus  selects  committee  mem- 
bership, all  sorts  of  things.  But  I  think  the 
underlying  fact  is  that  Congressmen  usually 
do  what  they  want  to  do.  Often  there  are 
not  Just  procedural  reasons,  but  substan- 
tive reasons  why  things  don't  get  done,  po- 
litical reasons. 

The  war  In  Viet  Nam  is  a  good  example. 
We  could  have  ended  that  war.  All  we  needed 
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was  the  votes,  but  we  did  not  b^ve 
These  people  In  the  House  went 
and  time  again,  and  they  got  elected 
though     they     voted     against 
amendments. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
previous  order  of  the  House, 
man    from    Cahfornia    (Mr. 
recognized  for  5  minutes 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
by     Phillip      W.      McKinsey 
■Spendable  Earnings  Index 
leading  at  Best." 

I  want  to  share  Mr.  McKinse^ 
mary  of  the  spendable  a 
which  spotlights  one  more  .... 
tation  and  the  resulting  havoc  . 
Nixon's  economic  policies  have 

The  article  f oUows : 

Spendable    Earnings    Index 
Misleading  at  Best 
(By  Philip  W.  McKln.sey) 

Until   late   in    1972   Nixon   admi 
economists  rarely  missed  an  oppor; 
talk  about  how  fast  the  Index  of  r 
able  earnings  was  rising. 

It    showed,    they   claimed,    how 
average  American  worker  was  f 
Phase  2  of  wage-price  controls, 
a  major  piece  of  ammunition  used 
union  critics  who  argued  controls  w 
on  wages  than  on  prices  and  profit 

Since  last  October,  however,  the 
declined  1.5  percent  and  not  much 
said  about  it.  Real  wages  have  not 
by  anything  like  that  much,  but 
change    occurs — social    security    . 
up  in  January— the  index  reHects 
It  is  an  "after-tax"  measure.  Thus 
dropped  sharply  in  January,  the  lateit 
available. 

Other  changes  affect  the  index.  to< 
Its  use  as  an  indicator  of  the  flnar 
tion  of  an  individual  worker  can  s 
misleading.  In  the  current  issue 
Brookings  Papers  on  Economic 
Brookings  Institution  economist 
Perry  looses  a  blast  at  the  series: 

"The  series  .  ,  is  one  of  the  most 
economic  statistics.  One  reason  for 
use  Is  that  It  U  one  of  the  most  m 
economic  statistics  receiving  regular 
publicity."  writes  Mr.  Perry  in  an  u 
able  dig  at  the  administration. 

LIKE   a    stopped    CLOCK 

"In  recent  years,  the  series  showejl 
crease  at  all  In  earnings  and  was 
as  evidence  that  wages  were  si 
In  the  race  against  Inflation.  In  ., 
ters,  it  has  risen  sharply  and  has 
as  evidence  of  how  spectacularly   „ 
earners  have  been  doing,"  he  adds 
stopped  clock,  the  earnings  series 
ally  tells  a  true  story.  But  when?" 

Mr.  Perry,  who  Is  recognized  as  u. 
nation's  leading  economists  in  the  . 
labor  force  composition   and   relate^ 
believes  the  earnings  series  can   t 
only  If  it  Is  adjusted  in  a  variety  ^ 
depending  on  what  question  is  aske  1 
data.   "In  fact.   It   Is  hard   to  think 
Interesting  question  it  can  answer 
adjustment,"  he  says. 

Even   If   one    wants   a    measure 
corporates    the    effects    of    tax 
changes  on  wages,  the  real  spendabli  ( 
earnings  index  can  be  distorted  fron 
to  month   by  three  other  factors: 
pay.  the  employment  mix.  and  the 
hours  worked.  The  Index,  as 
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not  Include  sufficient  Information  to  allow 
one  to  sort  out  the  effect  of  any  of  these. 

If  the  length  of  the  average  work  week 
increases,  as  It  typically  does  during  a  re- 
covery from  recession  and  as  It  did  last 
year,  the  index  will  rise  even  if  wages  do  not 
and  prices  and  taxes  are  unchanged.  Like- 
wise, If  the  amount  of  overtime  pay  Increases 
and  nothing  else  changes,  the  Index  wUl  rise. 
And  vice  versa,  of  course. 

In  each  case,  a  workers  pay  will  have  risen 
because  he  has  worked  more  hours  not  be- 
cause he  has  gotten  a  pay  increase.  Mr. 
Perry  cautions,  however,  "Once  variations  In 
average  hours  and  overtime  premiums  are 
accounted  for,  the  resulting  measure  of 
average  hourly  wages  is  still  a  distorted  in- 
dicator of  an  Individual's  basic  wage."  He 
explains  why : 

"If  every  Individual's  wage  were  unchanged, 
but  the  emplojmnent  of  low-wage  Individuals 
expanded,  the  average  wage  and  earnings 
would  decline.  Something  like  this  has  been 
happening  in  the  U.S.  economy  for  a  long 
time,  and  the  rate  at  which  it  happens  varies 
from  year  to  year." 

Mr.  Perry  also  disputes  the  usefulness  of 
an  index  that  lumps  together  even  adjusted 
changes  in  real  warnings  and  tax  changes. 
"While  measures  of  after-tax  Income  are 
needed  for  many  purposes,  they  are  Inappro- 
priate in  a  measure  of  how  well  wages  have 
been  keeping  up  with  prices,  or  even  In  a 
measure  of  well-being,"  he  argues. 

ADJUSTMENT    TOOL    PROPOSED 

And  last,  the  Brookings  economist  sug- 
gests that  any  earnings  series  of  this  type 
ought  to  be  deflated— adjusted  for  price 
changes — using  not  the  consumer  price  In- 
dex (CPI),  as  Is  done,  but  using  Instead  the 
deflator  for  consumption  spending  in  the 
national  income  accounts.  The  CPI  and  the 
consumption  deflator,  which  Is  a  broader 
measure  of  price  changes,  have  not  moved 
together  closely  In  recent  years  and  Mr.  Perry 
would  opt  for  the  latter. 

Recognizing  some  of  these  problems,  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  began  more 
than  a  year  ago  to  publish  a  real  average 
hourly  wage  Index  that  adjusts  for  changes 
In  the  employment  mix  and  for  overtime  and 
use  the  CPI  to  deflate  current-dollar  wages. 
Mr.  Perry  notes  the  existence  of  this  new 
series  but  says  something  more  Is  still  needed. 
"We  are  (far)  from  having  a  combined  meas- 
ure of  how  much  work  a  typical  worker  does 
and  how  much  pay  he  receives  per  hour  of 
work."  he  says,  adding,  "There  is  understand- 
able Interest  In  a  measure  of  weekly  take- 
home  pay,  too.  While  BLS  does  attempt  to 
describe  Its  series  on  real  weekly  spendable 
earnings  carefully  and  to  point  out  Its  short- 
comings, a  substantially  improved  series  Is 
urgently  needed." 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hoase,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastenmeier ) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  public  has  been  inundated  re- 
cently with  messages  from  the  oil  in- 
dustry about  the  energy  crisis.  The 
American  Petroleum  Institute  keeps  re- 
minding millions  of  television  viewers 
that  "a  nation  that  runs  on  oil  cannot  af- 
ford to  run  short"  Continental  Oil  Co..  in 
a  double-page  spread  in  several  national 
magazines,  warns  us  that  "energy  costs 
are  bound  to  rise"  and  that  "we  need 
some  practical  trade-offs  in  the  ecologi- 
cal area."  And  Mobil  Oil  Corp.  wonders, 
in  full-page  newspaper  ads,  "Is  anybody 
listening?"  to  its  past  and  future  warn- 
ings about  the  "energy  crisis."  But  the 


fact  is,  much  of  the  so-called  energy 
crisis  is  being  concocted  in  the  board 
rooms  and  public  relations  offices  of  the 
Nation's  major  oil  companies. 

That  is  not  to  deny  that  many  parts 
of  the  Nation  are  experiencing  serious 
fuel  shortages :  schools  closed  in  Denver, 
factories  shut  down  in  West  Virginia.  Il- 
linois, Mississippi,  and  elsewhere,  jet  fuel 
was  scarce  at  John  P.  Kennedy  Airport 
in  New  York  and  Iowa  farmers  were  un- 
able to  dry  their  corn  harvest.  In  my 
State  of  Wisconsin,  the  State  govern- 
ment was  coordinating  the  day-to-day 
juggling  of  supplies  to  meet  needs.  Now 
we  are  hearing  predictions  of  a  gasoline 
shortage  this  spring.  But  those  problems 
were  avoidable.  The  fuel  shorages  are  a 
demonstration  of.  not  an  energy  crisis 
but  a  gross  failure  by  the  Nation's  oil 
companies  and  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

According  to  petroleum  figures,  the 
supply  of  known  oil  reserves — exclusive 
of  the  large  supply  in  Alaska — would  last 
9  years  at  current  rates  of  production. 
Granted,  the  recent  decline  in  the  re- 
serve/production ratio  in  the  lower  48 
States  is  worrisome,  but  surely  a  9-year 
supply  could  have  gotten  us  through  the 
winter.  Indeed,  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  says  that  oil  industry  rep- 
resentatives— including  those  from  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute,  Conti- 
nental and  Mobil— assured  OEP  last  fall 
that  there  would  be  no  fuel  shortage  this 
winter.  But  a  shortage  did  develop  and 
with  it  a  well-timed  stepped-up  industry 
ad  campaign  about  the  "energy  crisis." 

This  public  relations  blitz  by  the  oil 
companies  is  aimed  at  preparing  the  con- 
sumer for  higher  prices  although  prices 
already  are  artificiaUy  high; 

It  is  aimed  at  convincing  Government 
agencies  to  relax  environmental  stand- 
ards, although  the  incalculable  social 
costs  still  would  have  to  be  paid  even  if 
not  by  the  oil  companies: 

It  is  aimed  at  persuading  Congress  to 
deregulate  the  price  of  natural  gas,  al- 
though that  is  the  single  major  Govern- 
ment energy  policy  which  protects  the 
consumer  instead  of  the  oil  industry; 

It  is  aimed  at  preserving  the  oil  import 
quota  system,  although  it  can  be  demon- 
strated that  it  has  failed  to  achieve  its 
purpose; 

And  it  is  aimed  at  preserving  or  enlarg- 
ing oil  industry  tax  loopholes,  although 
no  industry  is  the  beneficiary  of  more 
corporate  welfare. 

One  might  think  from  the  TV  com- 
mercials of  the  American  Petroleum  In- 
stitute that  the  Nation  is  in  danger  of 
running  out  of  oil  and  other  energy  re- 
sources. That  certainly  is  not  the  case. 
A  publication  prepared  for  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, "Conservation  of  Energy,"  had  this 
to  say: 

The  potential  for  Improving  the  domestic 
resource  base  for  both  oil  and  gas  is  consider- 
able. For  example.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  ultimate  reserves  of  oil  In  the  lower  48 
states  could  be  between  575  billion  and 
2,400  billion  barrels.  Present  proved  reserves 
are  36.5  billion  barrels.  The  ultimate  natural 
gas  resources  have  been  estimated  to  be  be- 
tween 1,250  trillion  and  2,175  trillion  cubic 
feet.  Present  proved  reserves  are  estimated 
at  about  275  trillion  cubic  feet. 


The  Department  of  the  Interior,  in  a 
1972  publication  entitled  "United  States 
Energy,  a  Summary  Review,"  outlined 
the  vast  wealth  of  energy  resources  in 
this  country: 

Our  nation  has  been  bountifully  endowed 
with  a  large  resource  base  of  fuel  minerals, 
which  Include  petroleum,  natural  gas,  coal, 
oil  shale,  uranium  and  thorium.  The  energy 
content  of  known  resources  of  these  fuel 
minerals  amounts  to  13,100  quadrillion  BTUs, 
enough  to  last  190  years  at  the  rate  of  energy 
use  In  1970. 

The  potential  resources  of  fuel  minerals 
that  are  on  the  verge  of  use  but  await  tech- 
nologic advance  will  last  16,500  years  at  the 
rate  of  energy  use  In  1970. 

The  industry  itself  acknowledges  that 
the  Nation's  store  of  mineral  wealth  is 
immense.  In  Its  ad.  Continental  Oil  says 
that  the  coimtry  has  potentially  recover- 
able oil  reserves  sufficient  to  meet  present 
demand  for  65  years,  gas  reserves  for  50 
years,  coal  reserves  for  300  years,  ura- 
nium reserves  for  25  years  and  oil  shale 
reserves  for  35  years. 

Why  are  not  those  vast  resources  be- 
ing tapped?  Amazingly,  the  oil  compa- 
nies contend  that  they  need  greater  in- 
centives for  further  exploration  and 
production.  But  any  projection  of  energy 
consumption  for  the  next  25  to  30  years 
should  furnish  ample  incentive  to  any 
company  which  hopes  to  grow  and  pros- 
per. The  Department  of  the  Interior  is 
predicting  that  the  Nation's  energy  con- 
sumption will  double  before  1990,  and 
others  are  predicting  more  rapid  growth. 
That  growth  should  be  a  boom  for  in- 
dustry profits. 

The  oil  companies  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  these  are  difficult  times  for  the 
industry  in  terms  of  profits.  That,  too, 
is  not  the  case. 

The  1972  National  Petroleum  News 
Factbook  issue  includes  financial  data  on 
the  Nation's  largest  oil  companies,  in- 
cluding profits  in  1961  and  1971.  The  24 
companies  for  which  figures  are  avail- 
able for  both  years  have  more  than 
doubled  their  combined  profits,  from  $2.9 
billion  to  $5.9  billion.  The  same  publica- 
tion shows  that  the  Nation's  domestic 
demand  for  all  oil  products  jumped  from 
3.6  billion  barrels  in  1951  to  5.5  billion  in 
1971.  Thus,  while  the  Nation's  oil  con- 
sumption increased  by  just  over  50  per- 
cent in  a  decade,  the  major  oil  companies' 
profits  increased  by  just  over  100  percent. 

The  country's  largest  oil  company, 
Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey,  now  Exxon, 
increased  its  profits  from  $758  million  to 
$1,517  million  during  the  decade.  Second- 
ranking  Texaco  jumped  from  $430  mil- 
lion in  profits  to  $904  million;  third- 
ranking  Gulf  Oil  from  $339  million  to 
$561  million;  fourth-ranking  Mobil  Oil 
from  $211  million  to  $541  million. 

The  same  rosy  profit  picture  emerges 
in  comparing  the  oil  industry  to  others. 
The  M/G  Financial  Weekly,  pubhshed  by 
Media  General  Inc.,  reports  a  wealth  of 
information  on  more  than  3,400  major 
American  corporations,  including  a  com- 
pilation of  earnings  by  industry  groups. 
A  recent  issue  showed  that  the  3,400-plus 
corporations  reported  total  earnings  of 
$50  billion  in  the  past  year.  Of  that  total, 
42  corporations  engaged  in  oil  refining 
and  marketing  reported  earnings  of  more 
than  $7  billion.  In  other  words,  roughly 
1  percent  of  the  corporations  in  the  M/Q 


list,  the  major  oil  companies,  earned  14 
percent  of  the  profits.  Those  42  compa- 
nies had  an  average  profit  margin  of  6.9 
percent,  compared  to  5.1  percent  for  all 
corporations;  and  their  return  on  stock- 
holders equity  was  11.2  percent  com- 
pared to  10.6  for  all  companies. 

That  the  current  fuel  shortage  is  a 
concocted  "crisis"  does  not  diminish  in 
any  way  the  fact  that  the  nation  will 
face  a  real  energy  crisis  if  decisive  action 
is  not  taken  now.  U.S.  energy  demand  is 
doubling  every  20  years;  electrical  con- 
sumption alone  is  doubling  every  10 
years.  But  reserve  supplies  of  oil  and 
natural  gas.  which  now  furnish  three- 
quarters  of  the  Nation's  energy,  have 
been  declining  for  more  than  a  decade; 
the  development  of  the  Nation's  most 
abundant  fossil  fuel — coal — cannot  pro- 
ceed full-scale  until  we  can  avoid  the 
hazards  of  air  pollution  and  devastation 
of  strip  mining;  nuclear  power  is  con- 
sidered the  long-range  energy  answer, 
but  it  still  poses  safety  and  environmen- 
tal problems;  and  such  sources  as  geo- 
thermal  and  solar  energy  await  further 
technologies  before  widespread  use. 

What  is  needed — and  on  this  point  all 
agree — is  a  national  energy  policy.  Re- 
grettably, many  who  have  addressed  this 
problem  have  placed  great  emphasis  on 
an  adequate  energy  supply  and  less  em- 
phasis on  environmental  protection  and 
consumer  costs.  The  oil  companies,  in 
particular,  talk  of  'trade-offs"  in  the 
ecological  area  and  of  "balancing"  en- 
vironmental considerations  and  energy 
needs  and — always — of  higher  prices. 
What  I  propose  today  is  an  energy  policy 
in  which  environmental  and  consumers 
concerns  are  paramount. 

My  proposals  are  based  on  three  prin- 
ciples: 

That  the  Nation  can  meet  its  fuel  needs 
by  conserving  huge  amounts  of  energy 
now  being  wasted  and  by  developing  new 
technologies  to  tap  our  vast  resources. 

That  the  environment  can  and  must  be 
protected  because  any  trade-oflfs  which 
sacrifice  environmental  considerations 
merely  shift  the  true  costs  to  someone 
other  than  the  user  of  the  energy. 

That  energy  costs  can  be  held  down 
by  assuring  competition  between  fuels 
and  between  energy  companies,  compe- 
tition which  is  dwindling  as  the  industry 
becomes  more  concentrated. 

1.    CONSERVE    ENERGY 

Much  of  the  Nation's  energy  potential 
is  lost  either  through  inefficiencies  in  re- 
covery of  fuel  resources  or  in  converting 
energy  to  its  ultimate  use.  The  average 
amoimt  of  oil  recovered  from  a  reservoir, 
for  instance,  is  only  30  percent  of  the 
amoimt  in  the  ground.  Only  about  18 
percent  of  the  g.'^soline  burned  in  the 
average  car  is  converted  to  useful  en- 
ergy ;  the  rest  is  wasted  in  start  up,  idling, 
deceleration,  and  elsewhere.  A  light 
bulb  converts  only  10  to  14  percent  of  its 
energy  into  light;  the  remainder  is 
wasted  as  heat.  The  conversion  of  fossil 
fuels — oil,  natural  gas  and  coal — into 
electrical  energy  is  enormous  in  terms  of 
energy  consumption,  but  the  resulting 
electricity  amounts  to  only  33  percent  of 
the  energy  in  the  original  fuels. 

More  efficient  automobile  engines  or 
electrical  generators  obviously  would 
conserve  the  limited  supplies  of  fossil 


fuels.  Less  obvious,  but  of  equal  impor- 
tance, are  the  benefits  to  the  environ- 
ment and  to  consumers.  If  an  automobile 
converts  a  greater  percentage  of  gaso- 
line to  useful  energy,  less  pollution  fouls 
the  air  and  the  driver  saves  on  fuel  costs. 
The  same  is  true  for  generation  of  elec- 
tricity. 

Even  without  the  new  technologies  nec- 
essary for  greater  efficiencies,  however, 
a  number  of  steps  can  be  taken  to  con- 
serve energy. 

In  the  transportation  sector,  where 
one-quarter  of  the  Nation's  energy  is 
consumed,  one  of  the  top  priority  items 
should  be  a  shift  from  energy-gulping 
automobiles  to  cheap,  clean,  and  con- 
venient mass  transit  systems.  With  the 
same  energy  used  by  one  car  driver,  we 
can  move  four  commuters  to  and  from 
work  by  bus.  It  is  time  for  the  Congress 
to  consider  tapping  the  highway  trust 
fund  for  mass  transit  financing  in  urban 
areas  where  that  is  a  practical  alterna- 
tive. 

In  the  commercial  and  residential  sec- 
tor, where  one-fifth  of  the  Nation's 
energy  is  consumed,  improved  insulation 
in  homes,  apartments,  and  offices  could 
reduce  energy  consumption — and  costs — 
for  heating  and  air  conditioning  by  20 
percent.  This  could  be  accomplished  by 
upgrading  FHA  standards  for  insulation. 

In  the  utility  sector,  where  one-quarter 
of  the  Nation's  energy  is  consumed,  we 
should  be  working  toward  establishment 
of  a  national  power  grid  to  interconnect 
the  country's  electrical  transmission 
lines.  By  taking  advantage  of  seasonal 
and  time  variations  in  utility  peakload 
requirements,  a  national  power  grid 
would  reduce  by  20  percent  the  country's 
need  for  future  generating  capacity,  ac- 
cording to  one  estimate.  One  example  of 
its  benefits:  while  west  coast  residents 
are  still  sleeping,  excess  electricity  could 
be  shifted  to  the  East  where  demand  is 
greater. 

In  the  industrial  sector,  where  well 
over  one-quarter  of  the  Nation's  energy 
is  consumed,  we  should  provide  the  in- 
centive of  higher  energy  costs  to  en- 
courage companies  to  implement  energy- 
conserving  efficiencies.  Figures  compiled 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  show 
that  big  industrial  users  pay  less  than 
half  as  much  as  homeowners  for  each 
kilowatt  hour  of  electricity.  Permitting 
utility  monopolies  to  provide  volume  dis- 
counts to  big  users  makes  no  sense,  either 
in  terms  of  energy  conservation  or  eco- 
nomic equity. 

2.    RESEARCH    NEW    SOURCES 

Those  and  other  energy-conserving 
measures  will  give  the  country  some  lead 
time  in  developing  the  new  technologies 
needed  to  meet  the  increasing  energy  de- 
mand. In  the  past,  research  and  develop- 
ment expenditures  by  oil  companies  Euid 
utilities  have  been  relatively  modest,  less 
than  1  percent  of  their  revenues.  One 
wonders  whether  we  would  be  facing  an 
energy  problem  if  those  companies  had 
spent  less  telling  us  about  the  energy 
crisis  and  more  solving  it. 

In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
future,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  become  significantly  involved 
in  energy  research  in  the  next  few  years. 
Since  this  research  eventually  will  be 
turned  into  profits  by  the  oil  companies 
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and  utilities,  the  costs  should 
charged  back  to  those  compan^s 
than  financed  through  general 
nues.  The  research  costs  will, 
be  passed  on  to  consumers  by 
utility  companies,  but  in 
each  consumer's  energy  use 

Top  priority  for  research  to 
term  energy  needs  should  be  on 
mentally    sound    uses    of    the 
abundant  coal  resources.  This  s 
elude  methods  to  remove  sulfur 
from  stack  gas  emissions  and 
dirty  coal  into  clean  fuels 
gasification  and  coal  liquefact 

The  most  promising  coal 
and  one  that  deserves  adequate 
ing — is  being  done  on  a  ^- 
magneto-hydrodynamics.  An 
erator  converts  heat  directly 
tricity.  skipping  the  mechanica 
of  the  conventional  turbine  „ 
is  a  highly  efficient  process^ 
duces  little  pollution.  In  addit 
quires  comparatively  small 
water  and  would  be  a  boom  in 
where  low-sulfur  coal  is 
water  is  not. 

The    biggest    share    of 
money  now  being  spent  for 
search    is    on    development   of 
power.  The  conventional  flssior 
now  in  use  would  rather  quickly 
the  Nation's  supply  of  low-cost 
But  the  liquid  metal  fast 
tor,  now  being  developed,  has 
amazing  ability   to  produce 
than  it  consumes  and  it  woulc 
the  life  of  uranium  resources 
70  times. 

But  nuclear  energy  is  not  wi_ 
problems,  not  the  least  of  whici  i 
posal  of  nuclear  wastes.  I  belie  e 
ever,   that  a  recent  newsletter 
Federation  of  American  _ 
this  particular  problem  in  ... 
spective.  The  federation  pointed 
a  1.000-megawatt  nuclear  plant 
duces  a  cubic  yard  of  nuclear 
year  which  must  be  kept  into 
But.  the  federation  added,  a  ___ 
fossil    fuel    plant    produces    10 
pounds  of  particulates,  46  million 
of  nitrogen  oxides,   100  to  190 
pounds  of  sulfur  dioxides  and  _ 
million  pounds  of  ash  each  year. 
Fission  reactors  such  as  those 
use  and  the  breeder  reactor  __,v 
dangers  from  low-level  radioactive 
sions  and  from  the  possibility 
remote — of   a   catastrophic 
believe  that  research  into  _^ 
of  the  breeder  reactor  should  ^, 
But  because  of  the  safety  prob 
the   fission   reactors,   I   also   be 
should  place  great  emphasis-^r 
into  nuclear  fusion.  We  do  not 
sure  if  we  will  be  able  to  ^^., 
technology  for  a  fusion  reactor 
tremendous    advantages    make 
worth  a  major  spending  effort. 

Unlike  fission  powerplants. 

danger  of  an  explosion  or  runawa  v 
reaction  in  a  fusion  plant.  One 
the  process,  deuterium,  is  availab  1 
the  oceans  in  almost  unlimited 
titles — at  least  a  20  billion  year 
at  current  rates  of  energy 
Because  the  fuel  is  available 
seas,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
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directly     mine  vast  acres  of  land  as  would  be  the 
rather     case    to    obtain   the   uranium    for    the 
tax  reve-     breeder  reactor, 
course.        In  addition  to  fusion,  other  long-term 
oil  and     energy  research  funding  should  be  aimed 
propjjrtion  to     at  developing  solar  and  geothermal  ener- 
gy, two  sources  which  have  the  potential 
for  large  amounts  of  clean  energy. 

3.  PROTECT    THE    ENVIRONMENT 

While  the  various  research  projects 
offer  hope  for  clean  energy  in  the  long 
term,  we  cannot  ignore  environmental 
concerns  in  the  short  term.  We  cannot 
encourage  strip  mining  or  construct  the 
Alaska  pipeline  or  step  up  offshore  oil 
leasing  without  assurances  that  we  can 
prevent  ecological  disasters.  Congress 
must  take  positive  steps  in  the  environ- 
mental area  by  enacting  legislation  on 
land  use  planning  which,  among  other 
things,  will  regulate  siting  of  power- 
plants,  transmission  lines,  and  refineries. 
Such  legislation  would  not  only  protect 
the  environment  but  would  give  the  in- 
dustry some  planning  guidelines  to  pre- 
vent delays  in  construction  of  needed 
energy  facilities. 

We  must  recognize  that  in  some  cases, 
environmental  protection  will  mean 
more  energy  consumption,  and  thus 
higher  consumers  costs.  The  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  estimates,  for 
instance,  that  the  clean  air  standards  for 
automobiles  will  mean  an  increase  of 
more  than  15  percent  in  gasoline  con- 
sumption. We  should  be  willing  to  pay 
the  higher  costs  of  environmental  pro- 
tection, but  not  the  higher  costs  brought 
about  by  lack  of  competition  in  the  en- 
ergy industry,  a  point  I  will  discuss  later. 
The  important  point  is  that  those  who 
consume  the  energy  must  pay  the  costs — 
the  full  costs — for  it.  That  means  the 
consumer  who  lights  his  Chicago  home 
with  electricity  generated  by  burning 
coal  strip  mined  in  Montana  or  Wyoming 
must  pay  the  cost  of  restoring  the  land. 
Otherwise,  the  rancher  whose  land  is 
devastated  subsidizes  the  true  costs  with- 
out receiving  the  benefits. 

Any  sound  national  energy  policy  must 
recognize  the  folly  of  subsidizing  the 
energy  companies,  both  through  cost- 
free  use  of  the  Nation's  air,  water,  and 
land  as  a  garbage  dump  for  industrial 
waste  and  through  tax  loopholes.  Both 
shift  the  true  costs  of  energy  from  the 
user  to  the  general  public. 

4.  ELIMINATE  TAX  LOOPHOLES 

In  hia  inaugural  address,  the  President 
called  for  more  self-reliance  in  the  coun- 
try. I  think  we  should  start  by  taking  the 
oil  companies  off  welfare.  To  paraphrase 
the  President,  let  the  oil  companies  ask 
not  what  their  government  can  do  for 
them,  but  what  they  can  do  for  them- 
selves. That  means  phasing  out  the  vari- 
ous tax  breaks  which  resulted  in  1971  in 
the  country's  18  largest  oil  companies 
paying  only  6.7  percent  of  their  net  in- 
come in  Federal  income  taxes. 

One  of  the  most  amazing  of  those  loop- 
holes permits  the  oil  companies  to  write 
off  the  royalties  they  pay  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments doUar-for-dollar  against  their 
U.S.  tax  liability.  Such  royalties  should 
be  classified  as  normal  deductible  busi- 
ness expenses.  That  loophole  not  only 
robs  the  U.S.  Treasury  of  millions  of  dol- 
the  lars.  but  it  encourages  foreign  explora- 
strip     tion  for  oil  at  the  same  time  as  the  Gov- 


ernment's import  quota  policy  tries  to 
discourage  reliance  on  foreign  oil. 
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5.   END   IMPORT   QUOTAS 

The  whole  oil  import  policy  has  been 
a  sham.  The  limitation  on  imports  is  one 
of  the  major  reasons  for  the  shortages 
this  winter.  It  is  estimated  that  imports, 
which  now  account  for  one-fourth  of  the 
Nation's  armual  oil  consumption,  will  ac- 
count for  one -half  of  all  consumption  by 
1980.  For  the  near-term,  the  Nation  has 
little  choice  but  to  depend  on  imports 
to  meet  its  growing  needs. 

The  import  system  was  established  by 
Executive  order  in  1959  on  the  theory 
that  quotas  would  protect  the  national 
security  by  insuring  an  adequate  domes- 
tic supply.  Quotas  have  been  in  effect  for 
14  years,  but  the  fuel  shortages  of  this 
winter  are  adequate  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  the  quota  system  has  not 
worked. 

Instead,  the  most  significant  effect  has 
been  to  keep  domestic  oil  prices  artifi- 
cially high  by  keeping  out  cheaper  for- 
eign oil.  The  1970  Cabinet  Task  Force  on 
Oil  Import  Control  estimated  that  the 
quotas  cost  consumers  more  than  $5  bil- 
lion a  year  in  higher  fuel  prices. 

The  system  really  is  not  designed  to 
solve  the  national  security  problems 
which  supposedly  justify  the  quotas.  For 
one  thing,  import  "tickets"  have  been 
allocated  to  refiners  and,  therefore,  they 
have  done  nothing  to  encourage  domes- 
tic exploration  and  production.  Addi- 
tionally, the  quotas  have  even  restricted 
imports  from  more  secure  Western 
Hemisphere  sources,  such  as  from  Can- 
ada. 

One  cannot  consider  import  policy 
without  examining  the  implications  of 
the  formation  of  the  Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries — OPEC — 
a  cartel  of  oil-producing  nations  which 
has  succeeded  in  forcing  up  the  price  of 
its  oil  without  regard  to  costs  of  produc- 
tion or  to  supply-demand  considerations. 
The  failure  by  oil  companies  and  im- 
porting nations  such  as  the  United  States 
to  head  off  this  cartel  has  made  the 
whole  import  question  much  more  diffi- 
cult. The  lack  of  competition  between  oil- 
producing  countries  has  closed  the  price 
gap  between  foreign  and  domestic  oil. 
That  makes  it  all  the  more  important 
that  we  address  ourselves  to  the  entire 
problem  of  oil  improrts.  We  should  con- 
sider the  following  actions : 

Import  policy  should  be  established, 
not  by  Executive  order,  but  by  statute 
where  it  is  subject  to  public  and  congres- 
sional review.  A  clear  legislative  policy 
also  would  remove  much  of  the  uncer- 
tainty which  may  discourage  investment 
in  some  sectors  of  the  oil  industry. 

Import  quotas  should  be  eliminated: 
First,  because  we  need  the  oil  and,  sec- 
ond, because  the  competition  of  foreign 
oil  will  keep  down  domestic  prices.  If  it 
can  be  documented  that  some  form  of 
protection  would  encourage  domestic 
production,  it  should  be  through  a  tariff 
system  rather  than  quotas.  Under  a  tariff 
system,  the  difference  between  lower 
world  prices  and  higher  domestic  prices 
would  go  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  rather 
than  providing  an  incentive  for  OPEC 
to  raise  its  taxes  even  further. 

Oil  should  be  stockpiled  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  discourage  the  threat  of 
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at  least  a  short-term  shutoff  of  foreign 
supplies.  Such  stockpiling  might  be  fi- 
nanced through  money  generated  by  a 
tariff  on  oil  imports. 

The  U.S.  Government  should  be  in- 
volved in  negotiating  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments over  oil  prices,  rather  than 
leaving  such  negotiations  to  the  oil  com- 
panies. The  failure  of  oil  consuming 
countries  and  oil  companies  to  band  to- 
gether in  a  consumers'  cartel  permitted 
OPEC  to  effectively  "divide  and  con- 
quer" in  forming  the  producers'  cartel. 

It  may  even  be  necessary  for  consum- 
ing countries  to  take  the  drastic  step  of 
removing  the  international  oil  companies 
from  their  positions  as  marketers  of  for- 
eign oil.  M.  A.  Adelman,  an  economist 
and  oil  expert  from  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  has  recently  writ- 
ten an  instructive  article  in  foreign  pol- 
icy in  which  he  points  out  that  the 
producing  nations  cannot  fix  oil  prices 
without  using  the  multinational  com- 
panies : 

It  Is  essential  for  the  cartel  that  the  oil 
companies  continue  as  crude  oil  marketers, 
paying  the  excise  tax  before  selling  the  crude 
or  refining  to  sell  It  as  products. 

Were  the  producing  nations  the  sellers  of 
crude,  paying  the  companies  In  cash  or  oil 
for  their  services,  the  cartel  would  crumble. 
The  floor  to  price  would  then  be  not  the  tax- 
plus-cost,  but  only  bare  cost.  The  producing 
nations  would  need  to  set  and  obey  produc- 
tion quotas.  Otherwise,  they  would  Inevi- 
tably chisel  and  bring  prices  down  by  selling 
incremental  amounts  at  discount  prices. 
Each  seller  nation  would  be  forced  to  chisel 
to  retain  markets  because  It  could  no  longer 
be  assured  of  the  collaboration  of  all  the 
other  sellers. 

U.S.  tax  policy  should  be  restructured 
to  encourage  domestic  rather  than  for- 
eign construction  of  refineries.  Foreign 
location  makes  the  oil  companies  more 
vulnerable  to  an  interruption  in  supply. 

6.    REGULATE    CAS    PRICES 

With  favorable  tax  treatment,  import 
quotas  and  lax  antitrust  enforcement,  oil 
companies  seem  to  have  the  upper  hand 
on  consumers  in  all  areas  of  goverrmient 
policy.  All  but  one  that  is.  And  that  one. 
Federal  Power  Commission  control  over 
the  wellhead  price  of  natural  gas  sold  in 
the  interstate  market,  is  a  main  target  in 
the  oil  industry's  current  public  relations 
campaign  on  the  "energy  crisis." 

The  oil  companies  point  out  that  the 
price  of  natural  gas  is  lower  than  that 
of  competing  fuels.  It  is  their  contention 
that  natural  gas  prices  are  too  low  and 
that  deregulation  would  give  them  the 
"incentive"  for  further  exploration.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  gap  in  prices  be- 
tween natural  gas  and  other  fuels  is  be- 
cause the  competing  fuels  are  artificially 
high — because  of  lack  of  competition  in 
the  energy  industry,  among  other  things. 
In  any  case,  it  is  not  necessary  to  deregu- 
late natural  gas  prices  to  increase  them. 

If  a  case  can  be  made  for  higher  prices, 
the  companies  presumably  should  be  able 
to  convince  the  FPC.  Rates  are  set  to 
insure  companies  a  fair  rate  of  return  on 
their  investment.  Anyone  familiar  with 
regulatory  agencies  in  this  country  Knows 
that  it  is  the  industry,  not  the  consumer 
which  has  the  decided  advantage  in  rate 
cases.  The  FPC  now  has  before  it  a  staff 
proposal  to  give  companies  an  extremely 
lucrative  15  percent  return  on  total  in- 


vestment. If  wellhead  prices  are  in- 
creased, the  boosts  should  be  passed  on 
to  the  big  industrial  users  who  are  now 
paying  only  a  fraction  of  the  per  unit 
price  paid  by  homeowners. 

It  also  is  imperative  that  the  Federal 
Government  obtain  an  accurate  estimate 
of  the  Nation's  natural  gas  reserves  be- 
fore any  drastic  step  such  as  deregula- 
tion of  prices.  The  industry  tells  us  that 
the  known  supply  of  reserves  is  decUning, 
but  the  specifics  of  industry  estimates  are 
a  tightly  held  secret  and  one  which  has 
not  been  verified  by  an  objective  source. 
It  does  not  take  too  much  imagination 
to  realize  that  the  industry  has  a  vested 
interest  in  creating  the  impression  that 
reserves  are  lower  than  they  really  are. 

7.  PROMOTE  ENERGY  COMETITION 

Of  the  several  recommendations  I  am 
proposing  as  part  of  a  national  energy 
policy,  some,  such  as  strict  environmental 
protection  and  elimination  of  oil  com- 
pany tax  loopholes,  may  have  a  tendency 
to  push  fuel  prices  higher;  and  others, 
such  as  continuing  regulation  of  natural 
gas  prices  and  elimination  of  the  oil  im- 
port system,  will  tend  to  keep  prices 
down.  This  leads  me  to  what  I  view  as  one 
of  my  key  recommendations,  one  which 
will  both  insure  an  adequate  fuel  supply 
and  keep  prices  down.  That  is  to  promote 
competition  in  the  energy  industry. 

In  the  past  decade,  the  energy  indus- 
try has  become  concentrated  in  fewer  and 
fewer  hands,  especially  since  oil  com- 
panies started  acquiring  coal  and  uran- 
ium assets  in  their  move  toward  becom- 
ing multifuel  "energy  companies." 

Of  the  top  15  coal  producers  in  1970, 
four  were  oil  companies,  each  of  whom 
had  purchased  a  major  coal  company  in 
the  past  decade.  Two  others  had  assets 
in  competing  fuels,  and  a  number  were 
"captive"  coal  producers,  owned  by  steel 
or  nonferrous  metals  companies.  Signif- 
icantly, only  three  of  the  top  15  pro- 
ducers were  independent  coal  companies 
which  did  not  depend  on  competing  fuels 
for  an  important  share  of  their  income. 

Of  the  Nation's  25  largest  oil  com- 
panies, all  25  are  involved  in  natural  gas, 
18  are  in  oil  shale,  18  in  uranium,  11  in 
coal  and  seven  in  tar  sands,  according  to 
one  study  of  the  energy  industry.  Another 
study  shows  that  the  major  oil  companies 
account  for  84  percent  of  U.S.  refining 
capacity,  72  percent  of  natural  gas  pro- 
duction and  reserve  ownership,  30  per- 
cent of  domestic  coal  reserves,  20  percent 
of  domestic  coal  production,  50  percent 
of  uranium  reserves  and  25  percent  of 
uranium  milling  capacity. 

Almost  one-quarter  of  the  coal  reserve 
acreage  being  leased  from  the  Federal 
Government  is  controlled  by  oil  com- 
panies and,  significantly,  very  few  of 
those  leases  are  producing.  Oil  com- 
panies— among  them  Humble  Oil,  Shell 
and  Kerr  McGee — also  have  been  active 
in  acquiring  water,  particularly  in  some 
of  the  coal  rich  western  States  where  the 
water  may  be  important  in  the  develop- 
ment of  that  resource.  Oil  companies,  in- 
cluding Union  Oil,  Standard  Oil  of  Cali- 
fornia, Getty  Oil,  Phillips  Petroleum, 
Gulf  Oil,  and  Mobil  Oil.  are  the  major 
explorers  for  geothermal  energy.  The  oil 
companies  seem  to  have  an  insatiable 


appetite  for  monopolizing  the  energy 
industry. 

This  trend  toward  economic  concen- 
tration, as  well  as  such  other  noncom- 
petitive aspects  of  the  oil  industry  as  joint 
ventures,  joint  ownership  of  pipelines  and 
vertical  integration  from  wellhead  to  gas 
pump,  are  dangerous.  Without  competi- 
tion in  the  energy  industry,  there  is  dan- 
ger of  collusion,  price-fixing,  and  market 
sharing  and  there  is  little  incentive  for 
lower  prices,  greater  efficiencies,  and 
more  research  into  better  technology. 

I  am  sponsoring  legislation  which 
would  prohibit  oil  companies  from  ac- 
quiring coal  and  uranium  assets  and 
which  would  require  oil  companies  which 
now  have  such  assets  to  divest  themselves 
within  3  years  of  passage  of  the  bill.  I  am 
also  planning  to  introduce  legislation 
dealing  with  the  anticompetitive  aspects 
of  oil  company  ownership  of  pipelines.  I 
am  hopeful  that  these  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion will  provide  a  focal  point  for  a  ma- 
jor congressional  investigation  into  com- 
petition in  the  energy  industry. 

8.    COORDINATE    ENERGY    POLICY 

Congress  should  consider  centralizing 
the  authority  over  energy  policy,  both  in 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches. 
Congressional  quarterly  reports  that  en- 
ergy policy  is  now  scattered  among  64 
Federal  departments  and  agencies.  Most 
of  those  responsibilities  should  be  com- 
bined into  major  agencies,  one  dealing 
with  development  of  energy  and  the  other 
with  regulation.  Energy  is  important 
enough  to  the  future  of  the  country  to 
merit  a  separate  congressional  com- 
mittee. 

9.    GIVE    CONSUMERS    ACCESS 

Congress  also  should  stop  one  of  the 
most  insidious  practices  which  distorts 
energy  policy.  I  am  referring  to  the  in- 
dustry advisory  councils,  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Council  which  "advises  ' 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  These 
councils  actually  are  built-in  lobbies 
which  give  industry — but  not  the  con- 
sumer— access  to  and  input  into  Govern- 
ment policy.  The  National  Petroleimi 
Council  has  recently  published  several 
major  studies  aimed  primarily  at  one 
thing:  promoting  the  profits  and  welfare 
of  the  energy  industry. 

The  makeup  of  the  NPC's  Committee 
on  U.S.  Energy  Outlook  is  illuminating. 
It  includes  representatives  from  Conti- 
nental Oil;  Humble  Oil  and  Refining: 
Kerr-McGee;  El  Paso  Natural  Gas;  Gulf 
Oil;  Big  Chief  Drilling  Co.;  Ashland  Oil; 
Atlantic  Richfield;  Shell  Oil;  Marathon 
Oil;  Sun  Oil;  Louisiana  Land  and  Ex- 
ploration .Co.;  Texaco;  Union  Oil;  Phil- 
lips Petroleum;  Standard  Oil  of  Cali- 
fornia; Murphy  Oil;  Cities  Service; 
Standard  Oil.  Ohio;  Standard  Oil,  In- 
diana; and  a  handful  of  independent  op- 
erators. Government  officials,  and  trade 
association  members.  The  advisorj'  coun- 
cils either  should  be  eliminated  or  bal- 
anced with  consumer  and  public  power 
representatives. 

In  summary,  my  recommendations  for 
a  national  energ>-  policy  fall  into  nine 
major  categories:  Conservation  of  en- 
ergy, research  into  new  sources,  protec- 
tion of  the  environment,  elimination  of 
oil  industry  tax  loopholes,  elimination  of 
oil  import  quotas,  continued  regulation 
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of  natural  gas  prices,  promotion  of  com- 
petition in  the  energy  industry,  c  ►ordina- 
tion of  energy  policy,  and  open  ng  con- 
sumer access  to  Grovemment  energy 
policies. 

In  order  to  accomplish  those  olljectives 
the  Congress  will  have  to  clear  a  number 
of  hurdles,  including  the  anticip;  ited  op- 
position from  some  of  the  Nations  more 
powerful  interest  groups,  the  oil  utility, 
and  highway  lobbies  among  othe  rs. 

But  the  accomplishment  of  thi  (se  poli- 
cies would  give  proper  emphasi;  to  en- 
vironmental protection  and  to  ci  »nsumer 
costs  as  well  as  the  adequacy  of  fuel 
supplies. 
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E  ^ERGY 
£  UPPLY 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AN 
DEVELOPMENT    AND 
TRUST  FUND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  bnder  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  ( Mr.  Vanik  )  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlis  past 
winter,  houses  in  Maine  have  goi  le  with- 
out heat,  schools  in  Denver,  wer ;  closed 
for  lack  of  fuel.  Factories  in  iiy  own 
State  of  Ohio  have  been  warned  against 
further  industrial  expansion  by  officials 
of  the  natural  gas  companies.  In  the 
Greater  Cleveland  area  new  industries 
requiring  gas  are  limited  to  space  heat 
supplies.  Thousands  of  pages  of  ( govern- 
ment studies  have  been  producec  on  the 
energy  crisis:  but  GovemmenI  seems 
paralyzed.  It  is  very  clear  that  ou  r  short- 
age of  energy  is  slowly — but  cerainly — 
weakening  the  Nation's  capacity  to  sur- 
vive. 

We  have  energy  reserves  whicii  could 
supply  us  for  centuries.  We  have  in  this 
country  3  trillion  tons  of  coil,  300 
billicwi  barrels  of  crude  oil.  and  th ;  equiv- 
alent of  2  trillion  barrels  of  oil  from 
shale — and  yet,  the  petroleum  i,nd  gas 
companies  tell  us  they  are  runring  out 
of  supplies.  It  is  clear  that  we  face  a 
shortage  crisis. 

How  can  this  be?  How  can  the  in- 
dustry, which  only  5  years  ago  fi  led  our 
ears  with  the  confident  words  of  expan- 
sion and  growth,  now  tell  us,  suddenly, 
that  the  health  of  the  industry  iind  the 
fate  of  the  Nation's  economy  is  at  stake? 
Is  it  only  coincidence  that  the  crest  of 
this  wave  broke  at  a  time  when  C  ingress 
is  considering  tax  reform — reforn  i  which 
could  cost  the  oil  companies  bii:  ions  of 
dollars  in  the  elimination  of  in(  fflcient 
and  unnecessary  tax  subsidies? 

How  can  we  trust  the  integrit!  of  in- 
dustry efforts — industry  which  in  the 
past  decades  manipulated  the  Nation 
into  import  quotas  which  kept  cheap  oil 
from  coming  to  America  so  as  .o  pro- 
tect an  intensive  development  ar  d  con- 
sumption of  high-priced  domest  c  sup- 
plies. The  leaders  of  the  domeitic  oil 
industry  moved  CJovernment  policy  to- 
ward controlled  markets,  shortaie,  and 
higher  prices.  Today's  energy  crisis  was 
substantially  created  by  the  leaders  of 
the  industry.  Should  we  listen  t<i  them 
today? 

Contrary  to  the  barrage  of  the  indus- 
try media  campaign,  the  energy  <  risis  Is 
not.  fimdamentally,  a  crisis  of  supply. 
What  is  really  at  stake  in  this  crisis  Is 
the  profit  margins  of  the  petrole  im  in- 


dustry. What  is  the  bounty  the  American 
people  must  pay  to  insure  their  lights  re- 
main on  and  their  house  warm? 

Our  present  energy  problems  could 
represent  a  windfall  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  profits  to  the  large  oil  com- 
panies— all  at  the  expense  of  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  and  taxpayer.  If  a  more 
forceful  congressional  role  is  not  forth- 
coming, the  industry  will  simply  exploit 
our  present  shortages  to  reap  billions  of 
dollars  in  consumer  and  Treasury  funds 
as  profits. 

The  energy  policies  of  the  past  were 
inspired  by  fear  and  gcjt^emed  by  self- 
ishness. For  60  years  we  have  followed 
the  recommendations  of  the  industry. 
For  too  long  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  merely  a  sounding  box  for  in- 
dustry demands.  We  protected  them  with 
the  import  quota  and  the  system  of  State 
prorationing — both  of  which  restricted 
supply  and  inflated  prices.  We  did  this 
all  in  the  interest  of  national  security. 
But  this  winter  we  saw  how  dramatically 
these  policies  have  failed. 

Now  we  are  asked  to  rely  on  the  in- 
dustry to  formulate  a  national  energy 
policy  to  solve  the  energy  crisis.  How 
can  we  trust  these  self-serving  experts 
to  chart  America's  future  when  they 
have  failed  so  badly  in  the  past?  How 
can  we  place  the  public  welfare  in  the 
hands  of  short-sighted  men  propelled  by 
economic  greed? 

It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  hold  that  the 
oil  industry  really  has  the  interests  of  the 
American  people  in  mind  when  it  sug- 
gests an  increase  in  the  depletion  allow- 
ance or  the  decontrol  of  natural  gas 
prices.  The  conclusion  is  inescapable: 
the  policies  of  the  past  have  been  proven 
inadequate:  new  policies  are  required 
immediately. 

RELIANCE  ON  PRIVATE  DATA 

A  good  deal  of  our  present  confusion 
was  created  by  the  splintered  Federal 
effort  in  energy  matters.  With  so  many 
pressure  points,  industry  influence  on 
policy  can  be  exerted  in  many  covert 
and  subtle  ways.  The  dependence  of  our 
energy  policy  on  industry  and  private 
information  was  revealed,  tragically, 
when  General  Lincoln,  former  Director 
of  the  OflBce  of  Economic  Preparedness, 
testified  before  the  Senate  that  last  fall 
he  had  been  misled  by  Industry  sources 
with  regard  to  the  Nation's  supply  of  fuel 
oil — and  thus  the  economy  of  much  of  the 
Nation  suCfered  enormous  damage  due  to 
fuel  shortages  this  winter. 

On  the  most  fundamental  level,  that 
of   information  collection,   the  Federal 
Government  is  entirely  dependent  on  tjie 
private  sector.  The  Department  of  In- 
terior today  quotes  the  industry  oracle, 
the  Petroleum  Council,  on  reserves.  Re- 
liable sources  indicate,  however,  these  in- 
dustry estimates  of  reserves  are  under- 
stated by  perhaps  50  percent.  The  poten- 
tial for  abuse  in  this  situation  is  tre- 
mendous:  the  petroleum  industry  con- 
trols the  marketplace — holding  the  coun- 
try ransom  to  their  price  and  tax  de- 
mands. The  situation  is  rapidly  getting 
worse:  the  petroleum  industry  is  buying 
into  the  taking  over  the  coal  and  ura- 
nium industries.  Already  the  oil  industry 
owns  over  50  percent  of  the  Nation's  coal 
capacity  and  45  percent  of  the  uranium 
production.  Government  failure  to  en- 


force antitrust  policies  is  creating  the 
frankenstein  of  a ',  national  energy 
monopoly. 

A  lack  of  impartial  information  repre- 
sents one  of  the  major  obstacles  to  the 
formulation  of  an  energy  policy  which 
truly  reflects  the  public  interests. 

THE    NEED    FOR    ENERGY    CONSERVATION 

The  influence  of  industry  on  Govern- 
ment policy  can  be  seen  in  other  ways 
as  well.  It  is  interesting  that  the  bulk  of 
the  present  controversy  is  'supply  re- 
lated" — that  is,  concerned  with  ways  in 
which  our  domestic  production  can  be 
improved,  thus  maintaining  and  increas- 
ing sales  for  the  energy  industry.  Over 
the  past  two  decades,  we  have  developed 
incredibly  extravagant  patterns  of  energy 
consumption  to  the  benefit  of  the  petro- 
leum Industry.  A  truly  balanced  National 
energy  policy,  one  concerned  with  the  en- 
vironment, would  place  a  much  greater 
emphasis  on  ways  to  lessen  energy  needs 
by  improving  the  efliciency  of  energy 
transmission  and  utilization. 

We  waste  fully  one-third  to  one-half 
of  all  the  energy  we  consume.  A  recent 
staff  study  from  the  OfHce  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  estimates  that  by  1980  the 
Nation  could  conserve  the  equivalent  of 
7.3  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day  through 
implementation  of  a  coherent  program 
of  energy  conservation.  The  importance 
of  this  saving  can  be  seen  by  the  fact 
that  crude  oil  production  in  1970  was 
about  II  million  barrels  per  day. 

Yet  despite  the  promising  prospects 
of  this  course  of  action,  it  has  received 
little  debate  on  the  National  level.  In- 
stead, we  are  presently  concerned  with 
extending  subsidies  to  the  oil  industry 
through  an  inequitable  and  wasteful  sys- 
tem of  tax  preferences — preferences 
which  permit  the  cost  of  an  average  oil 
well  to  be  recovered  16  times  over. 

It  is  clear  that  hard  decisions  he  ahead 
if  we  are  to  meet  our  genuine  energy 
needs  in  the  future.  In  terms  of  curbing 
the  demand  for  energy,  feasible  tech- 
nologies now  exist  to  accomplish  signifi- 
cant conservation  in  industrial  and  resi- 
dential energy  use.  Measures  such  as  in- 
creased insulation  in  homes  and  more 
efficient  industrial  processes  can  and 
should  be  implemented  immediately.  Sig- 
nificant areas  of  research  and  develop- 
ment remain  to  be  charted.  The  present 
internal  combustion  automobile  engine  is 
so  inefficient  that  three-fourths  of  the 
gas  it  bums  is  wasted  and  the  average 
miles  per  gallon  delivered  has  decreased 
since  World  War  n  from  13.5  miles  per 
gallon  to  12.2  mpg;  surely  we  are  capable 
of  improving  the  efficiency  of  our  auto- 
mobiles. I  am  sure  that  through  a  con- 
certed effort  we  can  cut  our  consumption 
of  energy  substantially  without  jeopard- 
izing our  economic  and  social  well-being. 

THE    NEED    FOR    NEW    RESEARCH    FOR    CLEAN 
ENERGY 

At  the  same  time  a  realistic  assessment 
of  future  alternative  energy  sources  must 
be  undertaken.  Present  sources  for  en- 
ergy research  are  misallocated  and  In- 
adequate and  are  concentrated  on  energy 
sources  which  threaten  the  world's  en- 
vironment. Too  much  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  the  development  of  atomic 
energy  at  the  expense  of  other,  more 
reasonable,  alternatives.  A  just-com- 
pleted study  conducted  by  the  Rand  Cor- 


poration for  the  State  of  California  on 
its  electricity  needs  warns  State  officials 
against  an  over-confidence  in  the  prom- 
ise of  atomic  power : 

The  long  awaited  promise  of  abundant  and 
Inexpensive  power  from  the  atom  has  failed 
to  materialize  as  rapidly  as  projected.  Fur- 
ther plans  for  nuclear  power  plant  construc- 
tion are  now  beset  with  public  controversy 
concerning  nuclear  safety  and  radioactive 
waste  disposal. 

We  have  placed  an  unwarranted  faith 
in  the  atom  to  solve  our  energy  needs. 
Meanwhile,  research  in  other  more  real- 
istic and  less  hazardous  alternatives, 
such  as  solar  energy  and  the  gasification 
of  coal,  continues  in  relative  obscurity. 
Ideally,  funds  for  research  would  be  gen- 
erated internally  from  industry.  But  the 
large  oil  companies  have  found  it  more 
profitable  to  gear  their  capital  expendi- 
tures to  sales  and  promotion  rather  than 
research  and  development.  The  Wash- 
ington Post  revealed  that  the  oil  industry 
has  spent  over  $3  million  informing  the 
public  of  the  crisis  in  our  energy  sources. 
At  the  same  time.  Senator  Metcalf  has 
compiled  statistics  which  reveal  that  the 
electric  utilities  expend  3.3  times  as  much 
capital  on  promotion  as  they  do  on  re- 
search and  development. 

One  major  oil  company  has  just  spent 
millions  telling  the  American  people  how 
they  changed  two  "s"  's  to  "x"  "s.  The 
stripes  of  the  energy  industry  have  not 
changed:  they  are  more  interested  in 
profits  and  sales  today  than  in  meeting 
the  problems  of  the  future.  The  Ameri- 
can people  cannot  rely  on  the  energy  in- 
dustry for  the  hard  research  required.  A 
trust  fund  is  needed;  a  trust  fund  is  the 
only  way  to  provide  for  the  high  level  of 
steady  effort  that  is  required. 

A  TIME  FOR  A  NEW  POLICY 

It  Is  Clear  that  the  solution  of  our 
energy  problems  will  not  be  found  which 
sustains  and  aggravates  past  mistakes. 
We  must  coordinate  the  different  agen- 
cies now  involved  with  energy  planning. 
We  must  work  to  insure  that  our  energy 
policy  does  not  fall  within  the  orbit  of 
any  one  economic  or  regional  interest, 
but  becomes  a  national  energy  policy 
working  for  all  of  our  citizens.  We  must 
provide  for  a  comprehensive  program  of 
research  and  development  to  enable  us 
to  utilize  our  precious,  depleting  re- 
sources more  wisely  than  we  have  in  the 
past.  We  must  also  explore  alternative 
energy  sources  which  will  not  only  free 
us  from  the  limitations  of  fossil  fuels  but 
also  improve  our  commitment  to  a  clean 
environment.  All  these  requirements  de- 
mand an  imaginative  response  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress. 

In  an  effort  to  develop  this  new  policy, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  introduce  tomorrow 
legislation  which  takes  a  creative  ap- 
proach to  our  energy  dilemma.  My  pro- 
posal will  establish  an  energy  develop- 
ment and  supply  trust  fund.  I  will  leave 
to  another  time  a  more  complete  discus- 
sion of  the  specific  details  of  this  legis- 
lation. However,  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size that  If  we  are  to  solve  our  energy 
problems,  we  must  step  away  from  old 
policies  and  old  mistakes  and  toward  new 
and  imaginative  solutions,  supported 
with  adequate  funding  and  directed  to 
the  public  interest. 


THE     NORTHEAST     RAIL     CRISIS: 
DOT  REPORT  IS  NOT  THE  ANSWER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rail- 
roads are  a  vital  part  of  the  economic 
and  social  life  of  the  Nation.  Every  day 
I  receive  letters  and  telegrams  about  the 
box  car  shortage — this  year  intensified 
by  the  heavy  demands  of  the  Russian 
grain  shipment.  I  know  what  rail  trans- 
portation means  to  my  own  region,  the 
Northwest,  and  the  Port  of  Seattle  which 
I  represent.  This  transportation  system 
is  national — touch  it  in  any  part  and  the 
effect  is  felt  throughout.  The  railroads 
of  the  Northwest  and  the  shippers  they 
serve  cannot  well  survive  without  a  vi- 
able rail  system  in  the  East  and  the 
huge  urban  market  it  serves. 

The  administration  proposal  for  the 
solution  of  the  Northeast  railroad  crisis 
as  outlined  in  Secretary  Brinegar's  re- 
port to  the  Congress  is  a  sort  of  magical 
mystery  tour.  The  concept  is  that  a  new 
corporation  would  be  created  with  no 
money.  Since  it  has  no  money,  it  would 
issue  stock  and  use  this  stock  to  acquire 
certain  assets  of  the  bankrupt  railroads. 
These  assets  would  be  those  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  as 
being  necessary  for  a  core  rail  service. 
In  deciding  what  this  core  rail  service 
would  be  the  Secretary  would  be  given 
arbitrary  and  dictatorial  powers — his  de- 
cisions would  not  be  reviewable  by  the 
courts,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission or  the  Congress.  The  report  gives 
lipservice  to  the  rights  of  shippers,  af- 
fected commimities  and  rail  labor,  but 
little  more. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  trustees  of 
the  Penn  Central  have  stated  that  it  will 
require  $600  million  to  restore  the  rav- 
aged Penn  Central  system,  the  report 
assumes  that  the  core  rail  service  can 
be  preserved  and  continued  with  no  Fed- 
eral money.  This  is  a  "do  it  with  mirrors" 
proposal  and  is  simply  presented  to  Con- 
gress with  the  pious  hope  that  the  prob- 
lem can  be  solved  within  the  framework 
of  the  private  sector — by  cooperative  and 
public  spirited  action  by  all  the  parties 
involved. 

I  agree  with  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation that  nationalization  would  be 
neither  the  efficient  nor  the  proper  way 
out  of  the  Northeast  railroad  mess.  But 
I  had  hoped  with  the  expert  knowledge 
at  his  disposal  he  would  have  prepared 
for  the  Congress  a  report  that  had  some 
basis  in  reality.  In  effect,  the  administra- 
tion is  proposing  to  do  nothing  about  the 
rail  crisis  in  the  Northeast  except  to 
throw  this  vital  transportation  network 
into  the  arena  and  see  what  survives  in  a 
free-for-all  of  economic  greed.  The  phi- 
losophy of  the  "public  be  damned"  has 
been  given  Presidential  sanction. 

There  is  no  question  that  railroads  in 
the  Northeast  are  overbuilt — there  is  too 
much  track  and  there  are  too  many  com- 
peting lines  to  survive  as  they  are  now. 
There  are  the  basic  problems  of  short 
hauls  and  high  terminal  costs.  I  very 
much  doubt  If  any  now  prosperous  rail- 
road would  buy  up  a  substantial  portion 


of  the  rail  lines  in  the  Northeast — even 
if  they  had  the  money,  which  they  do 
not.  As  operating  railroad  men  they 
would  see  the  perils  too  well  of  taking  it 
all;  and  if  they  only  take  part,  the 
abandoned  remainder,  which  may  be  un- 
economic to  a  railroad  balance  sheet, 
can  be  economic  life  or  death  for  the 
manufacturer,  the  shipper,  or  the  worker 
or  mean  a  complete  abandonment  of  all 
railroad  passengers. 

A  sound  transportation  system  is 
vital  to  the  social  and  economic  life  of 
any  region.  It  has  the  quality  of  a  pub- 
lic utility.  From  the  foundation  of  this 
Nation,  the  Government  has  been  direct- 
ly involved  in  transportation — from  the 
building  of  canals  and  waterways  to  the 
granting  of  land  to  railroads  to  the  trust 
fund  for  highways.  In  America,  public 
transportation  in  all  the  modes  has  al- 
ways been  a  joint  task  of  private  enter- 
prise and  the  Government.  The  public 
interest  in  the  railroads  in  the  Northeast 
was  most  recently  demonstrated  by  the 
rapid  and  overwhelming  vote  on  Feb- 
niary  8  to  postpone  a  strike  on  its  larg- 
est railroad,  the  Penn  Central.  This  ac- 
tion was  taken  not  because  of  concern 
solely  for  labor  or  for  management,  for 
creditors  or  for  stockholders,  but  be- 
cause the  Congress  saw  that  this  gigantic 
transportation  system  could  not  be  shut 
down  without  creating  chaos. 

The  public  interest  in  the  Northeastern 
railroads  involves  management  and 
worker  alike,  it  involves  the  shipper  and 
the  manufacturer:  it  involves  the  hun- 
dreds of  communities  who  depend  on 
rail  service  for  both  passenger  and 
freight.  The  future  of  this  service  cannot 
be  left  to  the  arbitrary  and  capricious 
decision  of  the  bankruptcy  auction. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  must  deter- 
mine a  procedure  whereby  essential  rail 
service  can  be  continued  and  this  proce- 
dure must  consider  the  interest  of  all.  I 
favor  rationalization  of  the  rail  system  in 
the  Northeast;  by  this  I  do  not  mean  na- 
tionalization but  I  do  mean  using  a  ra- 
tional method  to  determine  what  a  basic 
system  should  be.  I  think  from  the  many 
proposals  that  Congress  has  before  it,  a 
good  and  rational  plan  can  be  created. 
This  plan  must  include  a  means  of  decid- 
ing what  rail  service  is  essential  which 
will  give  an  opportunity  for  all  interests 
to  be  considered;  and  it  must  recognize 
that  some  Federal  investment  in  pre- 
serving this  system  is  not  only  necessary, 
but  proper  and  with  ample  precedent  in 
our  Nation's  history. 


REPORT  FROM  WASHINGTON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  mailing 
to  constituents  my  first  newsletter  of  this 
Congress.  For  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  would  like  to  set  forth  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  newsletter.  It  follows: 
Congressman  Edward  I.  Koch  Reports  From 

Washington 
Dear  Constituent  and  Fellow  New  Yorker: 

These  are  dreary  days  in  Washington,  and 
I  am  not  talking  about  the  weather.  It's 
the    Administration's    attitude    toward    the 
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problems  of  our  country  that  Is  distressing. 
When  referring  to  the  condition;  of  our 
urban  centers  recently.  Presideiit  Nixon 
said — 

"The  hour  of  crisis  has  passed, 
state   Is  back  on  an  even  keel,  and 
put  behind  us  the  fear  of  capsizing 

I  suppose  if  one  commutes 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  Key 
hard  to  see  the  problems,  but  If 
New  York  City  one  Is  In  the  eye  of 
and  one  sees  that  conditions  have 
rated  In  recent  years. 

The    fundamental   crlsU   facing 
gress  is  the  President's  refusal  to 
already  appropriated  for  many  £ 
grams.   The    Presidents   goals   are 
He  wants  the  Congress  to  replace 
programs  with  "special  revenue  s-"- 
various  areas,  such  as  housing  and 
and   he   wants   to   reduce   the   budget 
President  doesn't  seem  concerned 
long    funding    is    suspended    and 
without  help  while  waiting  for 
ment  of  revenue  sharing — for  the 
takes,    the    greater    the    reduction, 
budget. 

We  in  Congress  are  concerned 
net  amounts  that  will  go  to  the  - 
revenue  sharing  compared  to 
proprlated    under    existing    P     -    , 
President  has  asserted  that  preseni 
levels    will    be    maintained,    but    u 
education  revenue  sharing  proposal 
cently  announced.  New  York  and  other 
readily  saw  they  would  lose 
lars. 

The  overture  of  the  Presidents 
force  Congressional  approval  of 
sharing  proposals  was  the  anno 
an   18  month  housing  moratoriu 
the  moratorium  was  touted  as  a  tllne 
view    existing    programs,    but 
funding  is  clearly  tied  to  the 
the     Presidents     Community 
Kevenue  Sharing  proposal. 

In  addition,  the  Nixon  Adminlsti^tlon 
moved  quickly  to  dismantle  the 
nomlc  Opportunity  and  has  done  1 
undermine     the     Legal     Services 
President  Nixon  has  even  threaten*  d 
the  Older  Americans  Act  that  provides 
programs    as    nutritional    services 
elderly. 

The  cutbacks  have  extended  into 
Department  while  the  unemploymtnt 
lem  continues  and  returning  Vietnam 
erans  are  unable  to  get  Jobs. 
4,500  veterans  In  New  York  City 
welfare  checks.  They  want  to  work, 
not  find  employment.  How  can  an 
tratlon  so  quickly  turn  its  back  on 
men  it  sent  to  Vietnam? 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  m  i 
combine  both  unemployment  and 
Predictably.  Phase  IHs  "voluntary 
have  not  worked.  The  Consumer 
for  February  showed  the  largest 
Increase  In  22  years  with  an  unprecedented 
Jump  in  food  prices.  I  am  co-sponsoring 
islation  to  remove  all  restrictions 
Imports   and    to  roll   back   and 
prices. 

While  cutting  back  our  domestic 
President   Nixon    is   proposing    that 
Indochina's  reconstruction.  I  am    ;( 
about  the  devastation  we  have  w  ought 
North  and  South  Vietnam,  but  I  wfculd 
a   hard   time  Justifying   aid   for 
enemy,  as  well  as  South  Vietnam, 
own   people  suffer  the   consequenc  ;s 
mestic  budget  cuts.  This  is  an  lssu«  '■' 
be  argued  In  Congress;  and  I  would 
ested  in  having  your  thoughts  on  it 

THE  CIA  AND  THE  FBI 

In    February.    I    brought    imder 
sional  scrutiny  the  CIA's  involvemsnt 
cal  police  enforcement  matters.  Thp 
provided  training  for  police  office 
dozen  police  departments  In  the  ccjuntry 
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spite the  stipulation  In  the  National  Secur- 
ity Act  of  1947,  establishing  the  CIA,  that 
It  "shall  have  no  police,  law  enforcement 
powers  or  Internal  security  functions." 

I  appreciate  the  need  for  upgrading  local 
law  enforcement  departments.  But,  I  be- 
lieve this  assistance  should  be  provided 
through  the  Justice  Departments  programs, 
and  not  the  CIA. 

The  CIA  is  an  intelligence  agency  removed 
from  public  and  regular  Congressional  scru- 
tiny. Any  Intelligence  agency  that  operates 
secretly  has  potential  dangers  to  a  free  so- 
ciety. We  must  be  alert  to  abuses  of  its  au- 
thority so  that  we  don't  wake  up  some  morn- 
ing to  find  that  an  agency  we  established  to 
protect  ourselves  from  outside  subversion  has 
become  a  Trojan  Horse  in  our  midst  Invad- 
ing the  private  lives  of  our  own  people. 

On  March  5.  after  preliminary  investiga- 
tions were  conducted  by  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Government  Operations  Committees, 
Chairman  Chet  Holifleld  (of  the  House  Com- 
mittee) announced  that  CIA  Director  James 
Schlesinger  had  terminated  the  disputed 
training  program.  However,  in  his  memor- 
andum to  Chairman  Holifleld.  Mr.  Schlesin- 
ger went  on  to  say  that  such  activities  would 
be  "undertaken  in  the  future  only  In  the 
most  compelling  circumstances  and  with  his 
approval,  I  believe  the  Director  does  not  have 
this  discretion  and  I  have  asked  the  General 
Accounting  Office  for  a  ruling  on  whether 
the  1947  law  is  stlU  binding  and  prohibits 
such  actiivties. 

The  matter  of  privacy  has  also  been  raised 
by  the  nomination  of  L.  Patrick  Gray  as  Di- 
rector of  the  FBI.  On  November  1.  Reps.  Ben 
Rosenthal,  Jonathan  Bingham  and  I  wrote 
to  Mr.  Gray  requesting  that  we  be  allowed 
to  examine  the  flies  maintained  by  the  FBI 
on  the  three  of  us  as  part  of  its  collection 
of  dossiers  on  Members  of  Congress.  In  re- 
sponse, while  indicating  that  the  dossiers 
contained  only  "biographical"  material  ob- 
tained from  public  Information  sources,  Mr. 
Gray  turned  down  our  request  stating  that 
access  to  the  files  was  "only  on  a  need-to- 
know  basis."  This  policy  runs  contrary  to  the 
bill  I  have  introduced  (my  Federal  F>rivacy 
Act)  to  require  federal  agencies  to  Inform 
persons  of  flies  maintained  on  them  and 
allow  individuals  to  examine  their  flies  ex- 
cept In  cases  of  national  security. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  on  March  9.  I  urged  that  Mr. 
Gray's  confirmation  be  denied  because  of, 
among  other  reasons,  his  apparent  insensl- 
tlvity  to  Improper  government  surveillance 
in  our  country.  While  the  FBI  must  collect 
information  on  Individuals  engaged  In  crim- 
inal activities.  It  should  not  be  amassing 
political  dossiers  on  private  cltzens  or  pub- 
lic officials. 

HEALTH  CARE 

We  are  all  concerned  about  the  problems  In 
our  health  care  system,  particularly  Its  high 
cost  and  failure  at  times  to  reach  those  who 
i.eed  it.  In  an  effort  to  secure  quality  health 
care  for  everyone,  I  have  made  several  pro- 
posals In  this  field,  as  well  as  co-sponsored 
Senator  Kennedy's  National  Health  Security 
Act. 

I  have  re-introduced  my  bill  to  extend 
federal  assistance  for  the  Children  &  Youth 
and  Maternal  &  Infant  Care  projects  funded 
under  Title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Last 
year  these  projects  were  extended  for  one 
additional  year,  although  I  had  proposed  a 
Ave  year  extension.  I  am  working  for  another 
extension  with  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
Chairman  Wilbur  Mills. 

The  Title  V  programs  deliver  excellent 
comprehensive,  personalized  health  care  to 
over  one  million  mothers  and  children  of 
low-Income  families.  In  the  six  years  of  their 
existence,  they  have  Increased  the  number  of 
"well-registrants"  by  50  Tc  and  reduced  In- 
fant mortality  In  some  areas  by  as  much  as 
50%.  There  are  23  such  Title  V  projects  in 
New  York  City. 


As  a  result  of  the  success  of  these  projects 
and  the  alternative  abuses  the  medicaid  pro- 
gram has  suffered  In  New  York  City,  I  have 
proposed  that  this  type  of  program  be  de- 
veloped for  medicaid  patients.  I  have  Intro- 
duced legislation  to  give  cities  like  New 
York,  whose  medicaid  programs  are  being 
undermined  by  abuses,  the  option  of  pro- 
viding health  services  to  medicaid  patients 
through  such  neighborhood  health  centers, 
staffed  by  salaried  physicians,  rather  than 
through  private  physicians  on  a  fee-per  visit 
or  fee-per  service  basis.  An  exception  would 
be  made  for  persons  with  severe  chronic  dls- 
abUlties. 

In  my  research  on  this  matter,  I  found 
that  In  New  York  City  medicaid  costs  have 
doubled  in  the  last  two  years  to  $1.3  billion; 
only  A'^r  of  the  City's  doctors  are  collecting 
85"^  of  the  medicaid  payments;  and  the  pro- 
gram is  rife  with  abuses  by  some  physicians 
overcharging,  charging  for  services  not  ren- 
dered, and  even  putting  patients  through 
unnecessary  tests  and  treatment.  In  short, 
under  today's  system,  health  care  for  New 
York  City's  medicaid  patients  Is  deteriorating 
whUe  costs  are  soaring.  This  Is  particulstfly 
tragic  when  the  Title  V  projects  have  demon- 
strated a  successful  alternative. 

In  another  area,  I  have  found  that  too 
many  Americans  are  being  subjected  to  un- 
necessary X-radiation  exposure.  Further- 
more while  95 '7r  of  the  radiation  we  are  ex- 
posed to  comes  from  medical  X-rays,  there 
are  few  controls  over  X-ray  equipment  and 
piersons  operating  It. 

I  have  Introduced  H.R.  672  to  apply  federal 
performance  standards  recently  promulgated 
for  new  X-ray  machines  used  for  diagnosis 
and  treatment  to  all  X-ray  machines  In  use. 
The  bill  also  mandates  an  annual  Inspection 
of  the  machines  and  the  use  of  protective 
lead  shielding  on  patients  whenever  X-rays 
are  taken. 

On  March  9,  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  radiation  control. 
I  testified  on  H.R.  672  and  a  companion 
measure,  H.R.  673.  that  requires  minimum 
federal  standards  for  the  training  and  licens- 
ing of  radiologic  technologists. 

In  some  states  we  license  car  and  TV  me- 
chanics. I  feel  it  makes  sense  to  license  X- 
ray  technologists  who  handle  the  most  so- 
phisticated of  equipment — equipment  that 
can  provide  extended  life  If  properly  used 
or  shorten  life  If  Improperly  operated. 

CRIME 

The  problems  of  drug  related  crime  con- 
tinue to  plague  our  country  and  particularly 
New  York  City. 

Recently.  Auguste  Joseph  Rlcord,  who  was 
responsible  for  bringing  at  least  a  ton  of 
heroin  Into  this  country  every  year  since 
1966.  received  the  maximum  federal  penalty 
for  unlawful  distribution  of  narcotics:  20 
years  imprisonment  and  a  $20,000  fine.  He  will 
be  eligible  for  parole  in  less  than  seven  years. 
I  have  Introduced  legislation.  H.R.  4235,  to 
Increase  the  federal  penalty  for  drug  push- 
ing by  an  adult  non-addict  to  life  Imprison- 
ment with  parole  available  only  after  at  least 
20  years  of  the  sentence  has  been  served.  The 
bUl  would  affect  pushers  of  hard  narcotics. 

When  the  93rd  Congress  convened,  I  re- 
Introduced  my  bill,  passed  by  the  House  and 
Senate  last  year,  but  stalled  In  conference,  to 
require  states  receiving  LEAA  assistance  for 
their  correctional  facilities  to  provide  drug 
therapy  for  imprisoned  addicts.  I  also  re- 
introduced my  "Light  on  Crime"  bill,  H.R. 
5055,  providing  $60  million  annually  through 
LEAA  for  five  years  to  pay  for  two-thirds  of 
the  cost  of  installing  high  Intensity  street 
lighting.  These  lights,  which  turn  night  Into 
day.  are  very  effective  in  reducing  crime,  and 
are  being  installed  on  some  New  York  City 
streets. 

The  Auxiliary  Police  Force,  created  in  1951, 
as  a  civil  defense  unit,  has  proved  to  be  a 
valuable  supplement  to  the  City's  regular  po- 


lice force.  I  have  urged  that  the  City's  Aux- 
iliary Police  Force  be  quintupled  over  the 
next  4  years  bringing  Its  enrollment  to 
25.000.  I  also  have  recommended  that  the 
City  provide  Auxiliary  Police  with  free  uni- 
forms and  limited  powers  to  issue  sum- 
monses for  parking  and  sanitation  violations. 
The  Defense  Department  has  requested  $83.5 
million  for  the  nation's  Civil  Defense  pro- 
gram. I  have  tirged  the  House  and  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  to  earmark  some 
of  these  funds  as  "dual  purpose"  funds  to 
be  used  by  localities  as  Auxiliary  Police  sub- 
sidies. 

I  continue  to  work  for  passage  of  my  bill 
to  give  the  federal  Executive  Protection  Serv- 
ice the  responsibility  for  guarding  foreign 
missions  and  consulates  In  cities  throughout 
the  United  States.  If  enacted,  this  bill  will 
free  City  policemen  from  consulate  guard 
duty  so  they  can  return  to  the  streets  and 
protect  the  public. 

MASS  TRANSIT 

Two  proposals  of  Importance  to  transit 
riders  are  now  being  debated  In  Congress. 
One  would  open  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  to 
mass  transit  expenditures;  the  other  would 
provide  localities  with  federal  aid  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  mass  transit 
systems. 

If  these  proposals  are  approved  by  Con- 
gress, New  York  City  will  receive  millions 
more  In  mass  transit  aid  from  the  federal 
government  than  It  does  today.  As  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  as  a  subway  rider,  I  am 
pressing  the  "straphanger's"  case  on  both 
proposals. 

On  February  6,  I  appeared  before  the  Sen- 
ate Housing  Subcommittee  In  support  of 
HJt.  2734,  a  bill  I  am  sponsoring  with  other 
Members  of  my  Committee,  to  provide  $400 
million  annually  In  mass  transit  operating 
subsidies  and  $3  billion  In  construction  as- 
sistance. The  distribution  formula  in  H.R. 
2734,  which  has  become  known  as  the  "Koch 
formula,"  allocates  operating  assistance  on 
a  per  revenue  passenger  basis;  this  means 
that  each  locality's  share  of  the  $400  million 
would  depend  on  Its  proportionate  share  of 
the  nation's  total  transit  passengers.  On 
this  basis  New  York  City  would  receive  a 
large  portion  of  the  aid  since  its  transit 
systems  carry  approximately  30%  of  the  na- 
tion's transit  passengers. 

On  March  15th  the  Senate  approved  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  bill  making  available 
$850  million  annually  for  either  mass  transit 
or  highway  projects  in  urban  areas.  $850 
million  Is  a  small  portion  of  the  total  $6 
billion  highway  budget  but  It  represents  an 
historic  modification  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  and  a  first  step  toward  the  goal  of  a 
single  National  Transportation  Trust  Fund. 

The  Senate  bill  also  Includes  a  transit 
package  expanding  the  elxstlng  mass  transit 
program:  $400  million  annually  in  operating 
assistance  and  $3  billion  In  new  capital  au- 
thority. And,  the  bill  opens  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  to  bicycle  lane  and  shelter  con- 
struction, a  provision  I  first  proposed  In  1971. 

Having  suffered  a  setback  In  the  Senate, 
the  highway  lobby  will  try  to  roll  back  the 
mass  transit  uses  of  Highway  Trust  Fund 
revenues  in  the  House.  I  am  working  through 
the  DSG  Transportation  Task  Force,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  to  build  a  coalition  of 
support  for  the  transit  amendments.  And,  I 
have  testified  before  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  In  support  of  the  Senate's 
transit  provisions. 

Last  month  the  cause  of  mass  transit  was 
aided  by  the  formation  of  a  new  Mass 
Transit  Subcommittee  in  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Ciurency  Oommlttee.  I  am  now  a 
Member  of  this  Subcommittee. 

If  New  York  City  is  to  meet  the  air  qual- 
ity standards  mandated  by  the  1970  Clean 
Air  Act.  greater  use  will  have  to  be  made  of 
mass  transit  in  the  metropolitan  area.  The 
pollution  crisis  underscores  the  City's  need 
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for  mass  transit  operating  subsidies  and 
mure  than  $1  billion  In  federal  assistance 
requested  by  the  MTA  for  capital  Improve- 
ment and  construction  projects. 

NEW  COMMITTED  AND  SVBCOMMITTCE 
ASSIGNMENTS 

In  the  first  weeks  of  this  Congress,  I  was 
appointed  to  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee. I  continue  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  with  as- 
signments on  Its  Mass  Transit,  Consumer 
Affairs,  Small  Business  and  International 
Trade  Subcommittees. 

Parenthetically,  I  should  note  that  I  have 
been  made  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Demo- 
cratic Delegation  which  now  meets  two  times 
a  month.  In  the  91st  Congress.  I  helped  or- 
ganize these  meetings  to  Increase  our  effec- 
tiveness as  a  delegation  In  the  House  and  In 
our  relations  with  the  federal  agencies. 

Your  comments  on  this  newsletter  and  any 
proposals  you  might  have  on  any  subject  are 
of  interest  to  me.  Please  write  to  me  c/o 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 
20515. 

If  you  need  assistance,  call  my  New  York 
City  office  at  264-1066  between  9:00  a.m.  and 
5 :  00  p.m.  weekdays. 

FEDERAL   CRIME    INSURANCE    PROGRAM 

If  you  are  unable  to  get  private  insurance 
against  burglary  In  your  home,  apartment, 
or  place  of  business,  you  may  wish  to  con- 
sider coverage  under  the  Federal  Crime  In- 
surance Program.  This  Insurance,  at  afford- 
able rates,  won't  be  cancelled  because  of 
losses.  All  of  New  York  is  covered  under  this 
program. 

For  information  on  rates  and  coverage,  call 
any  licensed  Insurance  agent  or  broker  In  the 
state. 

The  newsletter  also  includecJ  three  pic- 
tures. The  captions  for  these  pictures  are 
as  follows : 

Recently,  a  thousand  women  with  their 
children  came  to  the  federal  ofSce  building 
In  Manhattan  to  protest  proposed  day  care 
regulations  restricting  eligibility  in  many 
federally  assisted  day  care  programs.  The 
effect  of  the  new  regulations  will  be  that  an 
estimated  15,000  working  women  in  the  City, 
many  of  whom  are  paying  taxes,  will  be 
forced  to  leave  their  Jobs,  stay  home  with 
their  children,  and  go  on  welfare.  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  legislation  to  nullify  the  pro- 
posed regulations,  and  on  March  21  the  Dem- 
ocratic Caucus  voted  unanimously  to  fight 
the  Administration's  cutbacks  In  the  day 
care  program  and  other  social  services.  (For 
pictures  #1  and  2> 

On  February  28.  I  was  the  keynote  speaker 
at  the  1973  Bicycle  Symposium  sponsored  by 
the  National  Park  Service  concerning  my 
legislation  to  use  Highway  Trtist  Fund  monies 
for  the  development  of  bicycle  lanes  and 
shelters.  The  Congressional  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee on  Bicycle  Transportation,  of  which 
I  am  co-chairman,  in  coordination  with  the 
Department  of  Tra"sportation  and  the  NPS 
is  sponsoring  a  National  Bike  Day  tentatively 
scheduled  for  July  15. 


IS  OMB  RUNNING   THE   VETERANS' 
ADMINISTRATION  ? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor), 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 27  of  this  year,  I  addressed  this 
body  concerning  the  oversight  respon- 
sibilities of  the  standing  committees  of 
the  Hou.?e  with  respect  to  the  department 
or  agencies  coming  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion. I  also  spoke  of  the  recent  address 
of  the  Administration  of  Veterans"  Af- 
fairs, Mr.  Donald  E.  Johnson,  in  whicii 


he  completely  subordinates  himself  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  the  dic- 
tates of  the  Offtce  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Since  my  previous  speech,  ad- 
ditional evidence  of  such  subordination 
has  surfaced  at  recent  hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  HUD,  Space,  Sci- 
ence, Veterans  and  certain  agencies  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 

At  these  hearings  Mr.  Johnson  intro- 
duced a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  the 
then  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  Mr.  Caspar  Wein- 
berger, dated  January  26,  1973.  The  full 
text  of  the  letter  follows : 

In  reviewing  the  budget  submission  of  all 
executive  branch  agencies,  the  President  has 
been  guided  by  his  overriding  commitment 
to  avoid  the  need  for  a  general  Increase  In 
tax  rates.  As  a  result,  the  spending  proposals 
set  forth  in  the  1974  Budget  for  each  Fed- 
eral activity  represent  the  maximum  amounts 
that  wUl  permit  the  Administration  to  ac- 
complish the  following  overall  objectives- 

For  FY  1973.  to  hold  total  Federal  outlays 
to  $250  bUllon. 

For  FY  1974  and  1975,  to  reach  and  preserve 
a  modest  surplus  in  the  full  emploj-ment 
budget  without  the  necessity  for  proposing 
an  increase  in  ta::  rates. 

The  President  has  approved  budget  allow- 
ances for  your  agency  as  shewn  In  Enclosure 
A  for  1973  and  Enclosure  B  for  1974  and  1975 
He  expects  you  to  develop  detailed  plans 
and  operations  for  your  agencv  In  such  a  way 
that  yoiu-  1973.  1974.  and  1975  budgets  will 
be  held  within  the  totals  shown.  These 
amounts  and  all  other  Information  In  th's 
letter  are  confidential  and  should  be  guarded 
with  care  until  the  President's  budget  Is 
transmitted  to  the  Congress. 

The  1975  allowances  represent  an  innova- 
tion made  this  year  in  recognition  of  the 
impact  that  cue  year's  commitments  exercise 
on  subsequent  years'  financial  resources. 
These  resources  have  become  so  Increasingly 
preempted  by  prior  actions  that  advance 
budget  guidance  and  responsible  forward 
planning  have  become  essential  to  prudent 
financial  management  and  sound  fiscal 
policy. 

Although  the  1975  allowances  are  Intended 
to  provide  firm  guidance,  the  degree  of  un- 
certainty surrounding  such  forward  estimates 
Is  obviously  much  greater  than  In  the  case 
of  shorter  term  estimates.  Adjustments 
(down  as  well  as  up)  wUl,  of  ccurse,  be  made 
In  next  year's  budget  process  as  required  to 
take  account  of  certain  developments  now 
unforeseen:  for  example,  the  outcome  of 
this  year's  legislative  action,  later  and  more 
accurate  statistics,  more  Informed  appraisals 
of  workload,  and  other  changes  In  the  exter- 
nal environment. 

Nevertheless,  It  is  expected  that  any  1975 
budget  requirements  which  mav  result  from 
legislacion  proposed  or  favored  by  your 
agency  will  be  within  the  totals  provided. 

SrppLEtiE.vTALS 

Proposals .  for  1973  supplementals  under 
existing  legislation  are  being  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  with  the  1974  Budget.  For  your 
agency,  they  include  o.ily  the  item  and 
amount  listed  in  Enclosure  A.  Other  current 
year  supplementals  wUl  be  transmitted  later 
only  if  they  meet  the  poilcv  tests  of  OMB 
Circular  No.  A-41  and  the  resulting  outlays 
can  be  offset  within  the  annual  totals  pro- 
vided herein  for  your  agency.  In  such  cases 
required  materials  will  be  submitted  In  ac- 
cordance with  Circular  No.  A-41. 

crvILlAN   EMPLOTMENT   CEILINGS    AND    JANf.NRT 
1973    PAY    RAISE 

Enclosure  C  sets  forth  the  ceilings  on 
civilian  employment  established  by  the  Pres- 
ident for  your  agency.  The  revised  1973  em- 
ployment ceilings  do  not  take  account  of 
the  hiring  freeze  ctirrently  in  effect.  You 
may  lift  the  hiring  and  promotion  freeze  as 
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soon  as  you  can  be  certain  that 
can  absort) — within  the  present 
and      appropriation      estimate: 
amount  of  the  January  1973  pay 
this  purpose,   transfers  betweei, 
tlons  may  be  contemplated 
the  language  proposed  In  Title 
of  the  1974  Budget  Appendix. 


your  agency 

1973  outlay 

—the      full 

ncrease.  For 

approprla- 

wlth 

of  Part  m 


coc  Blstent 


SIOKinCAMT  POLICT  OETERMI  NATIONS 

Care 


Is  Intend - 
care  to 
be  achieved 
home 
to  hos- 
r^duclng  the 
In  the 
to 
eflaclency 
admissions 
elimination 
medical 


med  leal 


en  :^ouraged 


b4d  needs  for 
with 
priority  and 
in  time  for 
lequest  that 
Itself  to  the 
as  the  hos- 
fpture  dlrec- 
beds. 
VA  field  oi- 
to  the 
a  tight  re- 
servlces,  at- 
role  of  lo- 

Schedule 
1974,   based 


assuiae 


housing 
In  FY  1973 


program 


has  been 
con- 
VA- 
pehslon,  com- 


The  allowance  for  Medical 
ed  to  ensure  high  quality 
greater  numbers  of  veterans  to 
by  continuing  emphasis  on  mirsing 
and  outpatient  care  as  alternatives 
pltallzatlon    and    by   further 
length  of  patient  stay  as  indicated 
budget   document.   You   are 
seek  ways  of  increasing  managerial 
such  as  coordination  of  patlentii 
with  the  schedule  of  testing  and 
of   duplication    of   services   wltjiln 
regions. 

The  study  of  the  projected 
the  VA  hospital  system  now  underway 
OMB  participation,  carries  high 
should  aim  for  Interim  results 
the  Spring  Budget  Preview.  We 
the   study   specifically   address 
extended  care  program  as  well 
pltal  program  and  Indicate  the 
tlons  for  nursing  care  and  domi|DUlary 

An  Intensive  reorganization  of 
flees  will  be  undertaken,  to  conform 
standard  Federal  regions,   with 
distribution  of  staffs  to  improve 
tain  economies,  and  enhance  thd 
cal  organizations  and  governmetts 

A  revised  Compensation  Ratiig 
will   be    Issued   effective   in   FT 
upon  the  approved  guidelines. 

The    budget    allowances 
loan  asset  sales  of  $600  million 
and  $418  million  in  FY  1974 

The  approved  legislative 
outlined  in  the  OMB  guidance  r*:ently 
veyed  to  you  and  anticipates  Intensive 
OMB  staff  work  on  reforms  of 
pensatlon,  and  burial  benefits 

Cnrn,  RIORTS  AcnviTiEi 

Within  the  employment  and  ft  aanclng  al- 
lowances established  in  this  lettei ,  you  are  to 
provide  full  staffing  for  activities '  attributa- 
ble to  contract  compliance,  enforcement  of 
Title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  ^  1964,  and 
equal  emplojrment  opportunity 
Federal   service.  Specifically,   it 

that  you  will  support  civil  rights      __  „ 

1974  at  a  level  of  at  least  $340,00(1  In  obliga- 
tions and  fifty  full-time  permanent  positions 
for  Contract  Compliance  and  Tl  Je  VI,  and 
$2,844,000  in  obligations  and  194 
for  EEO  activities.  These  amoiuits  are  in- 
cluded in  the  ceUings  specified  in  this  letter. 

AUTOMATIC  DATA  PROCESSING  S  fSTEM 

Within  your  agency's  ailowanc« ,  total  ob- 
ligations for  acquisition  and  operation  of 
ADP  systems,  excluding  Salarlei  and  Ex- 
penaes,  will  not  exceed  $16,905,000  :  n  1973  and 
$11,295,000  in  1974.  These  obligations  are 
based  on  your  budget  submission  i  is  specified 
under  Section  27.2  (See  Exhibit  27  B)  of  OMB 
Clrciilar  No.  A-11,  Revised.  You  irlll  shortly 
receive  a  request  from  this  Office  1  or  submis- 
sion of  your  revised  plans  for  acquisition  and 
operation  of  ADP  systems,  consistent  with 
the  selective  moratorium  on  combuter  pur- 
chases and  new  leases,  and  field  of  ice  reorga- 
nization plans. 

The  President  expects  each  and  every  offi- 
cial In  the  Veterans  Administration  actively 
to  support  the  budget  set  forth  In  this  letter 
and  Its  enclosures.  This  support  should  be 
given  In  testimony  before  congressional  com- 
mittees. In  Informal  contacts  wlti  Members 
of  Congress  and  their  staffs,  and  l|i  speeches 
and  meetings  with  outside  group( 
Sincerely. 

Caspar  Wkinbei  czs 

director. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 


1973   Ceiling  and   Sttpplementais   Proposed 
Veteran's  Adbjinistration 
Within  your  ceilings  as  given  below,  sepa- 
rate allowances  are  approved  as  shown  for 
supplementals  now  being  requested. 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


March  26,  1973     \       March  26,  1973 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 
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1973 


Budget 
allowances 


Outlays 


Total  allowance  (ceiling) —12, 566 

Supplementals  being  requested 
in  budget  (—): 
Readjustment  benefits —318 

Allowance  minus  supplementals 
and  items  proposed  for  sepa- 
rate transmittal  above —12,248 


-11,758 


-248 
-11,510 


Note.— Each  of  the  above  amounts  constitute  a  limit  that  will 
not  be  exceeded  without  prior  approval  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  The  supplemental  estimate  for  the  readjust- 
ment benefits  appropriation  will  continue  to  be  the  subject 
of  close  analysis  by  our  staffs  in  the  next  few  months  due  to  the 
many  uncertainties  caused  by  the  enactment  of  the  recent  Gl 
bill  amendments.  In  addition,  it  is  expected  that  VA  will  com- 
pletely review  and  overhaul  the  estimating  and  projecting 
techniques  for  this  program  and  will  Install  them  in  time  to  be 
useful  in  developing  the  final  supplemental  estimates. 

Items  included  above  which  require  new  legislation  or  sup- 
plemental appropriations  will  be  Included  in  the  1973  ceilings 
only  to  the  extent  approved  by  the  Congress  if  and  when  the 
needed  legislation  and  appropriations  are  enacted.  Reductions 
below  the  amounts  identified  above  for  such  items  and  any 
decreases  in  estimated  outlays  for  other  programs  should 
produce  savings  in  the  totals.  These  savings  will  not  be  aopiled 
elsewhere  In  your  agency  without  approval  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  Such  savings  may  be  needed  to  offset 
unforeseen  and  mandatory  requirements  elsewhere  in  the 
Government. 


BUDGET  ALLOWANCES  FOR  1974  AND     1975  i 
[In  millions  of  dollars) 


Budget 
allowances 


Outlays 


within   the 

s  expected 

I  ^tlvltles  in 


1974: 

Agency  total 12.209  11,703 

Amou  nt  i  ncluded  above  for 
proposed  legislation (-357)  (-357) 

Agencytotal 12,161  11,875 

Amount  included  above  for 
proposed  1974-75  legis- 
lation   (-361)  (-361) 


1  The  above  amounts  constitute  a  limit  that  will  not  be  ex- 
ceeded without  prior  approval  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget 

Amounts  included  above  which  require  new  legislation  or  sup- 
plemental appropriations  will  be  included  in  the  agency  ceiling 
only  to  the  extent  approved  by  the  Congress  if  and  when  the 
legislation  and/or  appropriation  are  enacted.  Reductions  below 
the  amounts  shown  for  such  items  and  any  decreases  in  outlays 
for  the  other  programs  should  produce  savings  In  the  totals 
These  savings  are  not  to  be  applied  elsewhere  in  your  agency 
without  approval  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  Such 
savings  may  be  needed  to  offset  unforeseen  and  mandatory  re- 
quirements elsewhere  in  the  GovernmenL 

EMPLOYMENT  CEILINGS,i  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 


June  1973  June  1974 


Total  employment,  excluding 
disadvantaged  youth  and 
public  service  careers  traln- 

^  ««s 193,876 

Full-time  employment  in  per- 
manent positions,  excluding 
public  service  careers  train- 
ees   171,611 


191.896 


170, 022 


1  These  ceilings  represent  the  upper  limits  for  June  1973  and 
June  1974  employment  for  your  agency.  They  cover  all  employ- 
ment in  your  agency  except  for  disadvantaged  youth  and  vwrker- 
trainees  under  the  public  service  careers  program. 

At  the  same  hearings  Mr.  Johnson 
was  asked  to  present  the  budget  figures 
the  hospitals  and  clinics  of  the  VA  had 
originally  requested  for  fiscal  year  1974, 
and  the  amount  he,  as  Administrator,' 
had  requested  of  OMB  as  opposed  to  the 
budget  request  OMB  approved  for  sub- 


mission to  the  Congress.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  if  one  only  examines  the 
fiscal  year  1973  and  fiscal  year  1974  col- 
umns  in  the  fiscal  year  1974  congres- 
sional budget  request,  then  the  fiscal 
year  1974  figures  do  not  look  at  all  bad. 
However,  if  one  goes  back  and  examines 
the  fiscal  year  1973  appropriation  and 
compares  this  with  the  fiscal  year  1973 
and  fiscal  year  1974  columns  in  this  lat- 
ter budget  request  then  it  is  immediately 
apparent  that  not  only  is  this  a  bad 
budget  but  It  also  clearly  violates  the 
intent  of  the  Congress. 

It  is  most  significant  that  both  Mr 
Weinberger's  letter  and  the  enclosures 
thereto,  talks  of  the  fiscal  year  1975  budg- 
et allowances.  A  close  examination  of 
the  fiscal  year  1975  allowance,  as  shown 
on  the  enclosure  to  the  letter  [B],  will 
show  it  to  be  below  the  fiscal  year  1974 
figure  for  the  entire  VA  by  some  $48 
million.  Obviously  OMB  intends  to  de- 
crease veterans  benefits,  including  medi- 
cal care,  even  further  than  the  fiscal  year 
1974  budget  would  indicate.  I  beheve  the 
Congress  needs  to  know  more  about  this 
now  rather  than  waiting  on  another 
crisis  to  be  dumped  into  our  laps  as  was 
the  reduction  in  compensation  payments 
to  the  severely  disabled  when  the  fiscal 
year  1974  budget  was  Initially  presented 
to  the  Congress. 

In  fiscal  year  1973  the  President's 
budget  for  the  medical  care  appropria- 
tion encompassed  levels  of  $2,551,153,000, 
a  full-time-equlpment-employment  of 
154,441  and  a  hospital  census  of  83,000 
The  Congress  added  $54,580,000  and  3,725 
full-time-equivalent-employment  to  raise 
the  hospital  census  to  85,500. 

The  appropriation  was  signed  by  the 
President  on  August  14,  1972.  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  issued 
an  apportionment  of  funds  on  Septem- 
ber 15.  1972.  However,  the  employment 
related  to  the  $54,580,000—3,725  PTEE— 
was  not  provided  by  the  OMB. 

Subsequent  to  these  actions  the  OMB 
Imposed  employment  ceilings  which  re- 
duced the  total  employment  by  5,799 
positions  and  the  full-time-equivalent- 
employment  by  4.620;  reduced  the  hos- 
pital census  to  82.000;  and,  reduced  the 
funding  level  by  $64,080,000  to  $2  542- 
000.000.  The  $64,080,000  was  composed  of 
the  congressional  add-on  of  $54,580  000 
plus  on  OMB  reduction  of  $9,500,000  re- 
lated to  the  census  reduction  of  1,000  and 
the  employment  free2«  initiated  by  the 
President  on  December  11,  1972.  In  addi- 
tion, it  was  directed  that  the  full  cost  of 
the  January  1973  pay  raise  would  be 
absorbed.  The  cost  of  the  pay  raise  was 
$35,000,000  which  made  for  a  total  pro- 
gram reduction  of  $99,080,000  in  fiscal 
year  1973  in  the  medical  care  appropria- 
tion. 

The  medical  and  prosthetic  research 
appropriation  has  also  been  affected  by 
actions  subsequent  to  the  Appropriation 
Act  of  August  14.  1972.  The  congressional 
appropriation  provided  for  $76,818,000 
and  a  full-time-equivalent-employment 
of  4.005.  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  reduced  these  levels  to 
$72,000,000  and  3.800  by  directive  to 
maintain  an  unobligated  balance  of 
$4,818,000  as  at  June  30, 1973.  Fiscal  year 
1973  program  levels  have  been  adjusted 
In  accordance  with  these  directives. 


In  fiscal  year  1974  the  medical  care 
appropriation  is  proposed  at  a  level  of 
$2,656,000,000.  with  a  full-time  equiva- 
lent employment  of  153.546  and  a  hos- 
pital census  of  80.000.  This  is  an  increase 
of  $49,920,000,  a  decrease  in  census  of 
2,000  and  maintaining  employment  at 
the  fiscal  year  1973  level. 

The  $49,920,000  increase  would  be  in- 
sufficient to  maintain  the  system  at  the 
fiscal  year  1973  employment  and  work- 
load levels.  A  2,000  reduction  in  hospital 
census  was  made  despite  an  Increase  of 
698  census  in  new  or  replacement  hos- 
pitals. To  achieve  this  existing  hospitals 
will  need  to  be  reduced  by  2,698  average 
census.  Since  no  new  employment  has 
been  provided  the  employment  necessary 
to  care  for  the  workload  increases  of  339 
in  VA  nursing  homes,  1.620.280  out- 
patient visits  and  specialized  medical 
services  started  during  fiscal  year  1973. 
as  well  as  the  698  census  addition  in 
new  hospital  activations  will  have,  of 
necessity,  to  come  from  reductions  in 
existing  programs.  These  workload  in- 
creases alone  require  better  than  3,700 
FTEE. 

Just  as  important  as  the  requirements 
for  new  workloads  are  to  a  responsive 
treatment  system  are  those  programs 
which  cannot  be  provided  for.  For  in- 
stance, in  fiscal  year  1974.  a  most  essen- 
tial program,  that  of  education  and 
training  of  health  care  personnel,  will 
not  receive  the  continuing  impetus  It 
must  have  In  order  to  provide  not  only 
the  VA  needs  but  the  whole  Nation's 
increasing  need  for  competent  profes- 
sional, paramedical,  and  administrative 
personnel. 

This  resource  is  invaluable  if  we  are 
to  continue  to  meet  the  health  needs  of 
the  Nation's  veterans.  In  the  closing  days 
of  the  92d  Congress  we  passed  what  be- 
came P»ublic  Law  92-541.  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Medical  School  Assistance 
and  Health  Manpower  Training  Act  of 
1972.  This  law  authorized  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  assist  eight  new  State 
medical  schools  in  getting  imderway 
providing  they  were  located  adjacent  to 
and  become  affiliated  with  VA  hospitals. 

It  further  authorized  assistance  to 
existing  medical  schools  affiliated  with 
VA  hospitals,  as  well  as  other  schools  of 
allied  health,  affiliated  with  the  VA  to 
Increase  the  production  of  professional 
and  other  health  personnel.  This  bill 
authorized  an  appropriation  of  $75  mil- 
lion a  year  for  a  period  of  7  years  to 
alleviate  the  acute  shortage  of  health 
manpower.  The  bill  was  signed  into  law 
by  the  President  on  October  25.  1972. 

No  other  institution  or  sj'stem  in  the 
free  world  can  contribute  as  can  the  VA 
to  train  such  personnel.  Now  I  learn  to 
my  utter  amazement  that  OMB  has  not 
allowed  the  VA  to  ask  for  any  funds 
either  in  a  fiscal  year  supplemental  or 
the  fiscal  year  1974  congressional  re- 
quest. It  is  my  hope  that  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  then  this 
entire  body  will  vote  to  add  the  entire 
$75  million  to  the  fiscaj  year  1973  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  and  the  fiscal 
year  1974  appropriation.  This  is  a  matter 
that  affects  the  health  of  not  only  vet- 
erans but  the  entire  Nation. 

Over  the  past  7  to  8  years  the  VA  has 
made  excellent  progress  in  the  activa- 


tion of  essential  treatment  modalities, 
which  for  budgetary  purposes,  have  been 
labeled  specialized  medical  services,  such 
as  alcohol  and  drug  treatment  units; 
blind  centers;  intensive/coronary  care 
units;  et  cetera.  These  modalities  total- 
ing nearly  30  are  essential  components 
of  any  modern,  responsive  health  sys- 
tem and  to  operate  a  system  without 
them  is  to  operate  a  second-class  sys- 
tem. Due  to  budget  restrictions  no  addi- 
tional new  medical  services  will  be  ac- 
tivated in  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  VA  has  continually  tried  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  an  ever-changing  pro- 
gram in  the  delivery  of  health  care.  Cur- 
rently, programs  related  to  hyperten- 
sion screening,  treatment  of  the  aging, 
and  sickle  cell  anemia  are  imderway. 
However,  the  fiscal  year  1974  budget  will 
hold  these  efforts  at  no  better  than  those 
started  in  fiscal  year  1973  which  at  best 
are  modest  in  scope  and  effect.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  aforementioned  programs 
are  ones  in  dentistry,  mental  health  and 
emergency  care  which  should  be  pursued 
but  cannot  without  budgetary  assist- 
ance. None  Is  available  in  fiscal  year 
1974. 

The  VA  has  over  5,000  buildings  with 
a  replacement  value  in  excess  of  $4.5 
billion.  The  medical  care  appropriation 
Is  responsible  for  the  care  of  these  fa- 
cilities through  its  maintenance  and  re- 
pair program.  Since  the  majority  of  these 
structures  are  over  20  years  old  the  cost 
of  this  maintenance  program  is  ever 
increasing.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
maintenance  and  repair  costs  are  costs 
related  to  minor  improvement  projects 
which  are  essential  in  making  the  fa- 
cilities more  responsible  to  the  furnish- 
ing of  health  care.  In  a  period  of  con- 
stantly rising  prices,  continuing  deterio- 
ration of  aging  facihties  and  the  need 
to  adapt  current  facilities  to  new  treat- 
ment concepts  the  fiscal  year  1974  budget 
provides  for  only  the  same  level  of  opera- 
tion as  it  did  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

In  a  similar  vein  any  system  as  large 
and  complex  as  the  VA  hospital  system 
needs  to  constantly  update  its  equipment, 
both  by  new  purchases  and  by  replacing 
old  or  outdated  equipment.  Due  to  budg- 
etary restrictions  in  fiscal  year  1974  over 
$5,200,000  less  will  be  spent  for  equip- 
ment. This  will  not  only  allow  for  less 
new  equipment  procurement  but  will 
cause  the  equipment  replacement  back- 
logs to  rise  to  undesirable  levels. 

The  thing  that  continues  to  bother  me, 
and  it  certainly  should  bother  every 
Member  of  this  body  regardless  of  his 
party  affiliation,  is  the  strong  arm  tac- 
tics of  OMB.  I  again  refer  you  to  the 
last  paragraph  of  Mr.  Weinberger's  letter 
to  Mr.  Johnson.  It  read  as  follows: 

The  President  expects  each  and  every  of- 
ficial In  the  Veterans  Administration  ac- 
tively to  support  the  budget  set  forth  In 
this  letter  and  its  encloeures.  This  sup- 
port should  be  given  In  testimony  before 
congressional  committees,  in  Informal  con- 
tacts with  Members  of  Congress  and  their 
staffs,  and  In  speeches  and  meetings  with 
outside  groups. 

When  responsible  officials  are  testify- 
ing before  committees  of  Congress  It  is 
my  belief  they  are  there  because  of  their 
particular  expertise  to  Impart  Important 
Information  and  opinions  to  the  Con- 


gress. If  they  are  there  merely  to  ex- 
press to  the  Congress  the  position  of 
OMB  then  we  are  wasting  our  time  in 
such  an  exercise  in  futility.  When  Mr. 
Johnson  saw  fit  to  request  of  the  OMB 
$2,829,408,000  with  a  full-time  equivalent 
employment  of  166.395  he  must  have  had 
justification  for  it.  Now  he  appears  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  HUD.  Space, 
Science,  Veterans  and  certain  other 
agencies,  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  knocks  himself  out  to  jus- 
tify the  amount  of  $2,656,000,000  and 
full-time  equivalent  employment  ceiling 
of  153,546,  the  figure  given  him  by  the 
OMB. 

I  believe  I  speak  for  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  when  I  say  that  we  will 
Insist  that  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  be  appropriated  sufficient 
funds  and  authorized  sufficient  staff  to 
provide  quality  medical  care  for  veter- 
ans. This  has  never  been  more  important 
than  at  this  time  when  VA  hospitals  are 
receiving  more  and  more  of  the  seriously 
disabled  from  the  Vietnam  war. 


CITIES    "NEED    TO    KNOW"    ON 
REVENUE  SHARING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Danielson) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly I  received  a  letter  from  Mayor  Gershon 
Lewis  of  Monterey  Park,  Calif.,  a  city 
which  is  in  my  congressional  district. 
Mayor  Lewis  has  done  an  excellent  job 
of  delineating  the  questions  and  problems 
that  face  our  smaller  cities  with  respect 
to  the  various  special  revenue  sharing 
programs  which  have  been  proposed  by 
the  administration — or,  in  the  case  of  the 
manpower  programs,  created  with  the 
stroke  of  a  pen. 

One  thing  clearly  pointed  out  by  Mayor 
Lewis'  letter  Is  the  fact  that  these 
drastic  changes  cannot  be  Imposed  with 
such  suddenness,  ignoring  the  need  to 
provide  the  cities  with  adequate  lead  time 
to  plan  for  changes.  The  cities  must  be 
given  appropriate  information  for  plan- 
ning ahead.  Cities  such  as  Monterey  Park 
must  know  what  the  administration's 
plans  mean  to  them  before  they  can  even 
evaluate  what  the  effect  will  be  on  their 
existing  programs. 

It  is  Incumbent  upon  the  administra- 
tion and  Congress  to  take  early  action 
that  would  provide  the  cities  with  this 
necessary  information  on  which  to  base 
their  future  plans.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  the  factors  In  the  following  let- 
ter every  consideration  as  legislation  for 
fiscal  1974  is  developed.  The  letter  from 
Mayor  Lewis  follows : 

CrrT  or  Monterey  Park,  Caut., 

February  16, 1973. 
The  Honorable  Oeorck  E.  Damiklson. 
House  of  Repreaentativea, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Danielson:  After  the 
submission  of  the  President's  Fiscal  Year 
1074  Budget  to  the  Ninety-Third  Congress 
last  week.  It  is  clear  that  the  second  Nixon 
Administration  Is  moving  toward  a  new 
orientation  In  domestic  spending  policies 
that  could  have  serious  efTects  upon  the 
cities.  Monterey  Park  must  be  included  In 
this  nimiber.  To  assist  you  in  your  dellbera- 


9474 

tlons  during  the  upcoming  bud^t 
I  have  endeavored  to  compile 
that  presents  Monterey  Park's 
regard  to  intergovernmental 

The  enclosed  Is  a  summary  o( 
grant-in-aid    activity    during 
calendar    years.    Two    conclusions 
readily  drawn  from  this  summary 
obvious  that  our  City  has  not 
pursue  a  great  number  of  grant 
where  we  have  been  successful  1: 
grants,  the  major  monies  have 
the  manpower  programs. 

With  respect  to  the  first 
City  cannot  draw  upon  sufficiei^t 
sources  to  become  skilled  In  the 
man.shlp  as  some  cities  have  doni 
encounter  problems  meeting  detail 
ments    of    several     grant-in-aid 
Whenever     a    program    requires 
funds,  our  City  is  usually  excludAi 
tight  financial  situation.  Therefore 
port  the  concept  of  special 
to  suit  our  needs.  However,  under 
ed  types  of  special  revenue  sharing 
posed  by  the  Administration,  it  Is 
tlonable  that  our  City  could  qual  Ify 
The    $6.9    billion    proposed    for 
of  special  revenue  sharing  is  a  smUl 
when  compared  to  the  needs  of 
This  Is  especially  true  when  It  Is 
these  funds  may  come  from  a 
of  present  categorical  grant 

The  loss  of  funds  from  propose^  I 
eliminations    of    manpower 
greatly    Impair    our    work    force 
currently  has  42  authorized  posltlo^ 
the  PEP  Program  Including   15 
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SUMMARY  OF !  TATE  AND  FEDERAL  GRANT-IN-AID  ACTIVITY  FROM  JANUARY  1971  TO  JANUARY  1973-CITY  OF  MONTEREY  PARK 


Program 


Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act.  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission: 
Fe( 


Federal  share. 
Local  in-kind. 


Total. 


tntergovernmental  Personnel  Act.  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission: 

Federal  share.   

Local  in-kind 


Total. 


Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act.  U.S.  Civil  Serv  :e  Commission 


■rgi 
Federal  share 
Loc3l  in-kind 

Total. 


Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act,  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission: 

Federal  share 

Local  in-kind 


Total. 


Emergency  Employment  Act.  Department  of  Lab 
Section  5  (October  1971  to  January  1973): 

Federal  share 

Local  in-kind 


Total. 


Section  6  (November  1971  to  January  1973) 

Federal  share 

Localin-kind 


Total. 


Section  9  (December  1972  to  December 

Federal  share 

Local  in-kind 


197:) 


Total. 


Older  Americans  Act,  Title  III,  California  Commission  on  Aging.  HEW: 

Federal  share 

Local  in-kind 


Total. 


Legacy  of  Parks,  HUD: 

Federal  share 

Local  match 


Total. 
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positions  that  had  to  be  deleted  from  the 
budget  for  austerity  reasons  Just  prior  to 
the  avaUabllity  of  EEA  funds.  Of  the  56 
persons  hired  by  our  City  thus  far  through 
PEP.  37.5  "  have  been  Mexican-American 
(includes  Spanish  surnames).  5.4%  Asian- 
American,  and  the  remainder  Caucasian.  The 
unemployment  rate,  although  lower  than  In 
previous  months,  continues  to  be  high  with 
a  4.8':<?  rate  and  a  5.2%  rate  for  Los  Angeles 
County  and  the  State  of  California,  respec- 
tively, in  January  1973.  We  are  facing  a 
dilemma  w  1th  the  eminent  expiration  of  the 
program  in  June  and  final  phase  out  by 
the  end  of  the  calendar  year.  In  addition,  our 
City  utilizes  the  College  Work  Study  and 
NYC  Programs.  The  fate  of  the  former  Is 
uncertain  and  the  latter  has  been  eliminated 
in  the  proposed  budget.  I  do  not  have  to  tell 
you  that  NYC  funds,  in  addition  to  providing 
manpower,  provide  jobs  for  young  people 
in  our  area  from  disadvantaged  familico. 

You  have  received  under  separate  cover 
from  me  our  position  as  regards  the  Admin- 
istration freeze  on  housing  programs.  I  will 
not  dwell  further  here  except  to  mention 
this  for  Inclusion  Into  the  greater  context 
of  our  situation. 

We  are  hesitant  to  use  our  general  revenue 
sharing  funds  to  the  extent  of  replacing  these 
possible  losses.  It  would  not  be  possible  for 
113  to  replace  our  entire  PEP  Program,  as  we 
received  only  $253,338  from  revenue  sharing 
funds  for  1972  as  opposed  to  $312,303  In  fed- 
eral EEA  monies  expended.  At  this  time,  the 
City  Manager's  recommendation  to  the  Coun- 
cil is  to  use  revenue  sharing  money  to  re- 


place 15  positions  from  PEP  that  were  orig- 
inally deleted  In  the  City's  Fiscal  Year  1972 
budget.  Moreover,  the  City  Is  in  dire  need  of 
many  capital  Improvements,  the  cost  of  which 
far  exceeds  our  revenue  sharing  allotment. 
General  revenue  sharing  offers  us  only  the 
chance  to  attempt  to  catch  up  with  needs, 
not  to  provide  new  levels  of  service.  Finally, 
the  cities  have  always  taken  the  position  and 
had  the  understanding  from  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  that  general  revenue 
sharing  was  not  to  substitute  for  present 
categorical    grant-in-aid    programs. 

It  seems  that  now  more  than  ever  the 
cities  will  have  to  depend  on  the  members 
of  the  Congress  to  represent  their  views  In 
Washington.  We  welcome  attempts  to  bring 
about  more  decentralization  of  the  Federal 
government  that  will  allow  the  cities  to  de- 
termine their  needs  and  how  best  to  meet 
them.  The  Administration  Is  calling  for  this, 
but  at  the  same  time  It  is  also  proposing  an 
overall  reduced  role  by  the  public  sector  in 
the  solving  of  domestic  problems.  This  phi- 
losophy would  not  appear  workable. 

Our  City  Is  aware,  as  are  other  cities,  of 
Federal  budget  constraints.  Part  of  this  mat- 
ter deals  with  the  placing  of  priorities,  but 
perhaps  a  more  Important  element  lies  with 
much  needed  tax  reform.  Again.  It  will  be 
up  to  Congress  to  make  the  steps  in  this 
area.  The  City  Council  and  all  of  Monterey 
Park's  citizens  appreciate  your  Interest  and 
care  for  our  problems  and  concerns.  We  stip- 
port  and  encourage  your  efforts  to  that  end. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Gershon  L.  Lewis,  Mayor. 


Grant    Proposal  name 


Status 


$20.  250    Employee  career  development,  critical  per- 
8, 161       formance   standards,   and   performance 
evaluation  program. 


Applied:  June  29, 1972. 
Denied:  Nov.  1, 1972. 


28,411 


12,237  Management  development  program Applied:  Oct.  21.  1971. 

4,079  Denied:  Feb.  14.  1972. 

16. 316 

8.099  Employee  performance  eva  uation Applied:  Oct.  21,  1971. 

2,700  Denied:  Feb.  14,1972. 

10,799  I 

19.009  Organization  study Applied:  Oct.  21, 1972. 

6.337  Denied:  Feb.  14, 1972. 

25,346 


342,427    33  positions Original  application  approved  October  1971  with  later 

36, 692  additions  and  modihcations.  Program  is  scheduled  to 

end  June  30, 1973. 

379,119 

50. 117    4  positions 

5,569 

55,686 

41,708    5  positions 

4,634 

46,  342 

11. 890  Servicing  our  seniors Applied:  July  1972, 

3.963  Approved:    November    1972,    (renewable    after    first 

year). 

15, 853 

98.505    Acquisition— open  space Application  never  formally  submitted  for  failure  to 

98, 504  provide  local  match. 

197,009 
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SUMMARY  OF  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  GRANT-IN-AID  ACTIVITY  FROM  JANUARY  1971  TO  JANUARY  1973-CITY  OF  MONTEREY  PARK-Continued 


Program 


Grant    Proposal  name 


Status 


College  Work  Study: 
California  State  Legislative  Assembly.  July  1. 1971  to  June  30, 1972. 

Federal  share 

Local  match 


$5. 143 
857 


Agreements  are  renewed  yearly  as  funds  allow. 


Total. 


6.000 


July  1, 1972  to  Mar.  17, 1973:  ,  „„ 

Federal  share - fSS 


Local  match. 


1,492 


Total. 


4,522 


ELAC,  July  1, 1972  to  June  30, 1972: 

Fpderal  share — -      '•• 


581 


Local  match *•*'' 


Total. 


21,950 


July  1, 1972  to  June  30, 1973:  ,,  .„ 

Federal  share '5'??? 

Local  match *•''♦ 


Total. 


Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Department  of  Labor: 

City  receives  no  actual  cash  but  is  recipient  of  personnel  provided  through  Mark 


21,500 


Keppel  High  School  and  Casa  Maravilla: 
1972—65  employees. 
1971—30  employees. 


Agreements  are  renewed  yearly  as  funds  allow. 


Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act,  California  Council  on  Criminal  Justice, 

Department  of  Justice:  -,  ,,■, 

Federal  share -m  im. 

Local  in  kind ^'^^ 


Measurement  of  an  In-depth  crime  preven-    Applied:  Nov.  22. 1971. 
tion  program.  Denied:  February  1972. 


Total  (3  years) \^l.2ii 


"'%Vd"ralST: i*p08    18-inch  waterline  in  Garvey  Ave., 

Local  match l^^'"' 


Applied:  May  4. 1970. 
Awarded:Apr.  12. 1971. 


Office  of  Traffic  Safety,  State  of  California: 

State  share '*•'" 


Topics  1970-71,  State  of  California,  Department  of  Transportation: 

Federal  share 

■Local  match 


)^ 


Total. 


40,882 
11, 150 

52,032 


Emergency  medical  aid  development  pro-    Applied:  July  1971. 

gram.  Denied:  February  1972. 


Traffic  control  on  AtlanUc  Boulevard Applied:  Jan.  13, 1970 

Awarded:  Jan.  23, 1970,  (yearly  renewal). 


1971-72:  „  „g 

Federal  share 'J-iS 


Local  match. 
Total. 


1972-73: 

Federal  share. 
Local  match.. 


Total. 


6,350 
29,468 


23, 118 

6,350 

29,468 


Traffic  Safety  Act,  Office  of  Traffic  Safety,  State  of  California: 

C»«4a  ehara  ........... ^^, 


State  share 


833 
9,600 
13,900 

65, 000 
12, 600 

State  share (2  years) ^|^ 

15,' 000 


State  share. 


23,  MO 

176,000 

41,500 

15,000 


Traffic  control  devices Applied:  Nov.  19, 1971. 

Traffic  records 

Identification  and  surveillance  of  accident    No  projects  were  funded. 

locations. 

Police  traffic  services 

Emergency  medical  services ,.  ^  „  .  ,  ,„,, 

Traffic  control  devices Applied:  Oct.  3,  1972. 

Traffic  accident  records 

Identification  anJ  surveillance  of  accident    Pending. 

locations. 

Pedestrian  and  bicycle  safety 

Police  traffic  services 

Emergency  medical  services 

Identification  and  surveillance  of  accident    Pending. 


CAPT,     GEORGE    DIALS— DISTIN- 
GUISHED WEST  VIRGINIAN 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  aftermath  of  the  terrible 
tragedy  of  the  collapse  of  the  coal  ref- 
use pile  on  Buffalo  Creek,  W.  Va.,  which 
killed  118  persons  and  left  thousands 
homeless,  the  center  of  disaster  opera- 
tions was  Man  High  School. 


There  are  about  700  students  at  Man 
High  School,  and  one  of  its  outstanding 
graduates  is  George  Edward  Dials,  son 
of  a  coal  miner.  I  had  the  honor  of  nomi- 
nating George  Dials  for  appointment  to 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  in  1963. 
George  was  graduated  from  West  Point 
in  1967  and  v.ent  to  Vietnam  where  he 
became  a  commander  and  earned  a  num- 
ber of  citations  for  honor  and  bravery 
under  fire.  George's  distinguished  mili- 
tary career  and  his  love  for  West  Virginia 
and  for  the  people  in  the  Buffalo  Creek 
Area  are  underscored  in  the  following 


article  which  appeared  in  the  March  8 
Logan  Banner: 

MHS  Graduate  Praised  as  Serviceman  and 
West  Viecinian 
(Editor's  Note. — Any  list  of  outstanding 
graduates  of  Man  High  School  would  not  be 
complete  unless  It  Included  the  name  of 
George  Edward  Dials.  He  graduated  In  1963 
as  valedictorian  of  his  class  and  entered  the 
U.S.  Military  academy  at  West  Pomt  later 
that  year.  While  associated  In  an  advanced 
educational  program  In  the  Nuclear  Engi- 
neering Department  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Thomas  E.  Eaton,  who  now 
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lives  at  989  Memorial  Drive, 
Eaton  was  from  the  "Lead  Belt 
mining  region  of  Southeast 
and  Oeorge  had  something  In 
(During  the  past  Christmas 
came  to  Logan  to  visit  two  of  hi; 
Arwlnd    (Ervln)    Gore  and   his 
Nanu  Ashar  and  his  famUy.  Gore 
both  mechanical  designers  with 
chlnery   Co.,   were   graduate 
Eaton  In  the  Mechanical  Engine 
Vient  of  the  Missouri  School  of 
(Shortly  after  returning  to  his 
wrote   the    following    article 
Dials  and  sent  It  to  The  Banner 
It  "will  be  of  Interest  to  your 
only  because  George  Is  a 
lean  veteran,  but  also  because  h( 
West  Virginian  concerned  with 
of  his  people." 

(The  Banner  thanks  Eaton  for 
and  Is  happy  to  publish  It  In  Its 
(By  Thomas  E.  Eaton) 

Where  have  they  all  gone — all 
men  from  West  Virginia  who 
country  In  the  Armed  Forces  In 

Now  that  the  war  Is  over,  these 
are  likely  to  become  the  most 
gotten   veterans   In  U.S.   history 
Vietnam  will  continue  to  be  In  the 
the  stories  about   those  deserter 
dodgers  who  failed  to  do  their  du 
crease  In  frequency.  That  is  newi 
for  It  Is  the  exception  to  the  rule 

But  let  us  not  forget  those  from 
who  proudly  served  their  country, 
previous  wars  of  this  century, 
Virginians  served  In  the  Army 
with  distinction.  West  Virginia 
honor  roll  of  those  who  gave 
Vietnam    and    those    who 
wounded.   All   deserve   our   warm 
and  admiration  for  performing 
as  proud  Americans  and  West 

A  young  man  from  Greenville  ( 
gan  County,  is  likely  one  of  the 
decorated  West  Virginians  to 
the  Vietnam  War.  During  his  toi^r 
there.  Captain  George  E.  Dials 
pany  commander  with  the  I99th 
fantry  Brigade.  According  to  his 
Ing  officer  at  that  time,  George's 
one  of  the  most  aggressive  and 
In  the  brigade. 

"The  morale  and  effectiveness  ol 
pany  was  due  largely  to  Captain 
bravery  under  fire.  His  men  knei^ 
would  take  the  same  chances  that 
to  take,  and  they  respected  him 
officer  said. 

As  a  result  of  the  many 
that  he  and  his  company  were 
George  was  decorated  many  times 
Ism.  In  all,  he  received  two  Air 
Bronze  Star  for  Valor  and  three 
Clusters  (three  additional  awards] 
nation's   third   highest   award   for 
combat — the  Stiver  Star. 

When  asked  about  the  war 
talks  about  his  own  heroics  but 
the  heroics  and  sacrifices  of  the 
whom  he  served. 

"I  have  no  regrets  about  fightint 
nam  or  about  the  Job  that  I  did 
said.  "I  think  that  the  U.S.  had 
tion  to  combat  the  spread  of 
Southeast  Asia.  The  U.S.  stands 
and  freedom  In  the  world  comm 
her   citizens,   must   pay   more 
lip-service  to  these  concepts;  if 
must  be  willing  to  fight  to  uphold 
and  liberty  when  they  are 
that  our  Involvement  In  Vietnam 
South  Vietnamese  the  time  to 
capabilities   to   defend   tbemselvei 
guard  their  own  freedom.  To  me, 
a  worthwhile  cause." 

George  was  bom  at  Ktetler.  Logaii 
West  VlrglnU.  on  Feb.  22.  1945.  If  s 
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,  Mass.      Bin  Edward  Dials,  and  mother,  Marlon  Perry 
and  Iron      Dials  were  both  native  West  Virginians. 
Mlss^xu-l,  so  he  Tragically,  George's  father  was  killed  In 

a  coal-mlnlng  accident  at  Elk  Creek  when 
George  was  only  four  years  old.  Thus,  he,  his 
18-month-old  sister,  Sarah,  and  his  mother 
faced  an  uncertain  and  difficult  future. 

The  family  moved  to  Greenville  In  1950  and 
remained  there  until  George's  mother  and 
sister  moved  to  Huntington  In  1965. 

But,  it  was  In  Greenville  that  George  grew 
and  developed  into  the  man  he  Is  today.  He 
attended  the  elementary  school  In  South  Man 
and  the  Junior  and  senior  high  schools  tn 
Man.  In  1963,  George  graduated  as  a  valedic- 
torian of  his  class. 

Not  only  was  he  a  good  student,  he  was  also 
a  very  able  athlete.  He  had  been  captain  of 
the  football  team  and  was  an  honorable  men- 
tion guard  and  line  backer  on  the  All-State 
team. 

Speaking  of  his  childhood,  George  said : 

"Well,  we  certainly  were  not  well  off  finan- 
cially, but  I  never  thought  of  us  as  very  poor. 
Sarah  and  I  were  always  well-fed  and  had 
what  we  needed.  My  mother  Is  a  tremendous 
person.  She  held  the  family  together. 

"She  was  strong,  tough  and  wise;  anyway, 
that's  how  she  appeared  to  me  In  those  days. 
She  was  a  good  manager,  too;  she  seemed  to 
be  able  to  stretch  a  nickle  a  mile.  In  fact,  she 
can  still  do  that.  No,  we  never  had  a  lot  of 
money,  but  we  had  plenty  of  a  much  more 
Important  commodity — LOVE.  Both  Sarah 
and  I  owe  a  great  deal  to  Mother." 

Sarah  now  lives  In  Wayne,  W.  Va.,  with  her 
husband,  Charles  Comwell,  and  their  one- 
year-old  son,  Donnie.  Mrs.  Marlon  Dials  lives 
In  Huntington  where  she  works  In  the  Dietary 
Department  of  the  Cabell-Huntington 
Hospital. 

In  June,  1963,  George  entered  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  through  an  appoint- 
ment from  Congressman  Ken  Hechler.  At 
West  Point  he  distinguished  himself,  also.  In 
his  senior  year,  George  attained  the  perma- 
nent rank  of  Cadet  Captain  and  commanded 
a  cadet  company. 

In  addition,  he  was  chosen  as  a  member  of 
the  All-East  team  of  the  150-pound  Intercol- 
legiate football  league.  On  7  June,  1967, 
George  graduated  from  West  Point  and  was 
commissioned  as  a  second  lieutenant  In  the 
Infantry,  the  beginning  of  a  successful  mili- 
tary career. 

Presently.  George  lives  near  Boston,  Mass., 
with  his  wife,  Pamela,  and  two  children — 
Bill.  4>/2.  and  Heather,  2.  He  Is  still  In  the 
Army  and  Is  attending  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  under  an  Army-funded 
program.  He  will  graduate  In  June,  1973,  with 
master  of  science  degrees  In  both  nuclear  en- 
gineering and  political  science. 

What  about  the  future? 

"Pam  and  I  both  like  the  Army  and,  of 
course,  I  consider  myself  a  professional  sol- 
dier at  this  point,"  George  said.  "But,  I  am 
not  sure  that  It  will  be  a  30-year  career 
for  me." 

When  asked  If  he  Intends  to  return  to  West 
Virginia,  George  stated: 

"If  you  mean  permanently,  I  don't  know 
yet.  As  I  said  before,  I  still  like  the  Army  and 
Intend  to  stay  in  a  few  more  years.  I  do  visit 
West  Virginia  and  Logan  County  quite  often. 
In  fact.  I  was  in  the  Buffalo  Creek  area  Just 
after  the  tragedy  in  March  last  year.  My 
grandparents,  Lula  and  George  Dials,  lived  In 
Klstler  at  the  time.  Shortly  after  the  flood, 
my  grandfather  died  of  a  heart  attack.  I  was 
there  to  attend  his  funeral  and  back  again 
In  the  summer  to  visit  my  grandmother,  who 
now  lives  In  Man." 

He  continued: 

"I  think  about  the  region  a  great  deal.  I 
have  great  respect  for  the  people  and  love  the 
mountains  that  they  call  home.  In  all  my 
travels,  I  have  never  known  more  hard-work- 
ing, considerate  and  compassionate  people. 
County,  They — the  people — represent  the  state's  most 
father,      valuable  asset  In  my  opinion. 
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"So,  yes  I've  thought  about  leaving  the 
service  and  going  back,  probably  to  get  In- 
volved In  state  politics  and  government.  That 
would  provide  the  best  mechcmlsm  for  serv- 
ing the  peoples'  Interest  and  looking  out  for 
their  welfare.  But,  I  haven't  made  that  deci- 
sion yet." 

This  young  man  from  West  Virginia  served 
his  country  In  Vietnam  and  returned  as  a 
highly  decorated  combat  leader.  If  he  remains 
in  the  Army,  he  should  go  far,  perhaps  to  be- 
come a  general  officer. 

But,  his  ties  to  the  state  and  the  people 
are  strong.  It  shows  In  his  face  when  he 
speaks  of  his  life  and  friends  in  the  state.  In 
addition,  much  of  George's  research  has 
focused  on  developing  quantitative  measures 
of  the  social  costs  associated  with  surface  and 
deep  coal  mining.  This  work  was  naturally 
prompted  by  his  Intense  Interest  In  his  native 
West  Virginia. 

Perhaps,  Captain  George  Dials  and  his 
family  will  return  to  his  first  home  some  day. 
Regardless,  here  certainly  is  a  man  worth 
remembering — not  only  for  his  services  In 
Vietnam  but  also  In  anticipation  of  what  he 
will  accomplish  In  the  future,  In  the  Army 
or  In  West  Virginia. 


LYNDON  BAINES  JOHNSON— 
BY  BOOTH  MOONEY 

(Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  mem- 
ories of  Lyndon  Johnson  will  abound  as 
long  as  there  are  those  aroimd  who 
touched  the  perimeter  in  which  this 
great  man  lived. 

One  who  knew  him  well  and  served  him 
diligently  for  years  was  Booth  Mooney — 
well-known  author,  newspaperman,  and 
President  Johnson's  executive  assistant 
while  he  was  Democratic  floor  leader  In 
the  Senate. 

One  of  the  Nation's  finest  newspapers, 
the  Detroit  News,  mindful  of  the 
Mooney  connection  with  then  Senator 
Johnson,  asked  him  to  do  the  main  piece 
on  a  special  section  the  paper  put  out 
after  the  President's  untimely  death. 
This  is  such  a  tender,  understanding  ar- 
ticle that  all  who  ever  knew  President 

Johnson  would  want  to  read  it and  I 

would  want  to  share  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  what  Booth 
Mooney  wrote  about  the  man  whose  first 
biography,  "The  Lyndon  Johnson  Story," 
he  wrote: 

Lyndon  Baines  Johnson:  Attottst  27, 

1908 — Januabt  22,  1973 

(By  Booth  Mooney) 

Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  was  always  a  man 
In  a  hiury. 

Before  he  assumed  the  presidency,  he  had 
served  12  years  in  the  United  States  Senate 
and  12  In  the  House  of  Representatives.  Earl- 
ier, as  a  young  congressional  assistant,  he 
witnessed,  and  on  the  fringes  participated 
In,  the  first  100  days  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
He  entered  the  House  as  one  of  FDR's  favor- 
ites. 

He  experienced  the  trying  and  sometimes 
traumatic  years  of  Harry  S.  Trumaji's  regime, 
the  quiet  and  confident  years  with  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower,  the  too-few  years  of  hope  culmi- 
nating In  anguished  tragedy  with  John  P. 
Kennedy  and  finally,  his  own  administration, 
which  ended  for  him  and  the  country  with  a 
deep  sense  of  frustration. 

Running  all  the  way. 

Lyndon  Johnson  came  into  the  world  on 
Aug.  27,  1908,  on  a  farm  In  the  rugged  hill 
country  of  Texas,  the  first  of  five  children 
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bom  to  Samuel  Ealy  and  Rebekah  Balnes 
Johnson.  His  father  was  a  member  of  the 
Texas  legislature,  so  Lyndon  was  exposed  to 
talk  of  politics  from  an  early  age. 

After  graduating  from  high  school  and 
Southwest  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  he 
taught  school  for  a  year  before  going  to 
Washington  In  1931  to  become  secretary  to  a 
newly  elected  congressman,  a  family  friend. 
Rep.  Richard  M.  Kleberg. 

In  the  capital  city,  he  benefited  from  the 
friendship  of  Rep.  Sam  Raybum.  who  had 
served  In  the  Texas  legislature  with  his  fa- 
ther. Raybum  was  rising  to  a  position  of 
great  power  In  Washington. 

Arthur  C.  Perry,  an  old  Washington  hand 
who  at  that  time  was  secretary  to  Senator 
Tom  Connally  of  Texas,  recalled  that  the 
newcomer  made  an  Immediate  Impact  on 
the  group  of  established  congressional  secre- 
taries. 

"I  remember  when  Dick  Kleberg  brought 
Lyndon  around  to  our  office  and  told  me  he 
wished  I  would  teach  his  new  secretary  every- 
thing I  knew  and  show  him  how  to  find  his 
way  around  Washington,"  Perry  said.  "Lyn- 
don started  asking  questions  as  soon  as  be 
knew  my  name.  He  followed  the  same  pro- 
cedure  with  everyone  else  he  met.  He  set  out 
to  leam  aU  he  could  and  learn  It  fast." 

"You  never  had  to  tell  him  anything  a  sec- 
ond time,"  Perry  said.  "This  skinny,  6-foot-3 
boy  was  as  green  as  anybody  could  be,  but 
within  a  few  months  he  knew  how  to  oper- 
ate In  Washington  better  than  some  who  had 
been  here  20  years  before  him." 

After  Roosevelt  was  elected  President  In 
1932,  Rayburn  brought  his  young  fellow- 
Texan  into  contact  with  key  men  in  the  New 
Deal  and  eventually  with  President  himself. 

Elected  a  member  of  the  House  on  April  10, 
1937,  he  was  reelected  for  five  successive 
terms.  In  1941  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
U.3.  Senate  In  a  special  election,  but  did  not 
win.  It  was  the  only  election  he  ever  lost. 

On  Dec.  8,  1941,  as  war  was  declared  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan,  John- 
son, a  member  of  the  Naval  Reserve,  asked 
to  be  placed  on  active  duty.  He  was  the  first 
member  of  the  House  to  go  Into  uniform.  He 
served  for  eight  months,  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  commander,  before  FDR  ordered 
all  members  of  Congress  in  military  service  to 
return  to  their  duties  In  Washington. 

In  1948  Johnson  entered  the  Texas  Demo- 
cratic primary  as  a  candidate  for  the  U.S. 
Senate.  He  won  the  nomination  by  a  ma- 
jority of  only  87  votes  out  of  more  than  a 
million  cast,  and  there  were  cries  of  fraud. 
But  his  nomination  prevailed,  and  In  the 
general  election  he  defeated  his  Republican 
opponent  by  a  two-to-one  majority.  On 
Jan.  3,  1948,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Senate. 

Assigned  to  a  major  committee,  the  one 
on  Armed  Services,  the  freshman  senator  gave 
close  attention  to  the  state  of  the  nation's 
military  establishment.  In  1950,  as  the  Ko- 
rean police  action  began,  he  Introduced  and 
the  Senate  passed  a  resolution  establishing 
the  Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee. 

Johnson  became  Its  chairman  and  con- 
ducted a  series  of  Investigations  of  defense 
costs  and  efficiency. 

These  Investigations  brought  him  to  na- 
tional attention  for  the  first  time.  They  also 
earned  the  respect  of  senior  members  of  the 
Senate,  In  particular  such  southern  veterans 
as  Richard  B.  RusseU  and  Walter  George  of 
Georgia,  and  this  was  most  Important  to  a 
yoxing  senator.  It  meant  he  was  being  ac- 
cepted in  the  Senate's  "inner  club." 

A  side  effect  of  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower's 
sweeping  1952  victory  was  the  defeat  out  In 
Arizona  of  Senate  Democratic  leader  Ernest 
McParland.  When  the  Democratic  senators 
no  longer  a  majority,  met  in  their  flrst-of- 
the-sesslon  conference  In  Washington  in  Jan- 
uary 1953,  Johnson  was  unanimously  elected 
floor  leader.  At  age  44,  he  was  the  youngest 


man  ever  to  be  named  to  that  position  by 
either  major  party. 

The  Democratic  Party  was  disorganized, 
deeply  In  debt,  and  without  effectual  na- 
tional leadership.  A  schism  had  long  existed 
between  the  southern  and  northern  wings. 
Recriminations  over  the  manner  in  which 
the  losing  presidential  campaign  had  been 
waged  were  still  being  hurled  back  and  forth. 

Johnson  set  out  to  quiet  the  quarreling 
and  to  bring  unity  among  his  Senate  Demo- 
crats. He  succeeded.  His  tactics  embraced  a 
potent  mixture  of  full  consideration  of  all 
points  of  view,  tact,  persuasion,  a  policy  of 
giving  freshmen  senators  choice  committee 
assignments,  thus  assuring  their  support  of 
bis  leadership — and  personal  bard  work. 

At  times  he  conducted  business  on  the 
run — literally. 

One  afternoon,  a  staff  member  recalled,  he 
and  the  senator  left  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing to  go  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol 
to  record  a  radio  broadcast.  Johnson's  car 
was  parked  no  more  than  a  dozen  feet  from 
the  door  of  the  b\illding.  But  be  literally 
sprinted  the  short  distance.  It  was  that  way 
with  everything  he  did. 

"Lyndon,"  bis  wife  complained,  although 
not  bitterly,  "acts  like  there's  never  going  to 
be  a  tomorrow." 

Johnson  was  reelected  to  the  Senate  In 
1954,  after  having  piled  up  a  three-to-one 
majority  over  his  opponent  In  the  Democratic 
primary.  In  that  year  Democrats  regained 
control  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  and  he 
advanced  from  minority  to  majority  floor 
leader  In  the  Senate. 

Friend  and  foe  alike  agreed  that  he  turned 
In  a  dsizzllng  performance  in  this  role. 

The  "Johnson  treatment"  became  a  Joyous 
byword  In  the  congressional  cloakrooms  and 
at  Washington  cocktail  parties.  The  gossips 
revelled  In  telling  each  other  stories  about 
Johnson — the  compulsive  talker,  the  waver 
of  arms  in  the  air,  the  wheeler-dealer  of 
politics,  the  operator  who  could  turn  on 
charm  and  voice  Implied  threats  with  equal 
facility.  All  to  get  the  Job  at  hand  done. 

He  drove  himself  and  his  Democratic  col- 
leagues— and  at  times  his  Republican  col- 
leagues as  well — In  a  way  not  previously 
known  In  the  august  Senate.  And  he  became 
the  most  powerful  majority  leader  In  the 
history  of  that  Institution. 

Much  of  his  strength  grew  out  of  the  fact 
that  he  was,  In  the  largest  sense,  non- 
partisan. He  cooperated  fully  with  the  Re- 
publican President  Elsenhower. 

One  of  his  notable  achievements  was  to 
bring  about  passage  of  the  first  civil  rights 
bill  to  get  through  the  Senate  since  Recon- 
struction. That  feat  came  In  1957  at  a  time 
when  racial  unrest  was  rising  throughout 
the  nation. 

Johnson  and  House  Speaker  Sam  Raybum 
consulted  with  Elsenhower  to  an  extent  un- 
known to  few  Democrats  and  perhaps  to  no 
Republicans.  The  two  men  from  Congress 
often  journeyed  to  the  White  House,  a  mile 
distant,  to  talk  Informally  over  drinks  with 
the  President.  These  easy  sessions,  nobody 
pressuring  anybody  else,  paved  the  way  for 
congressional  approval  of  more  than  one  Im- 
portant legislative  measure. 

Johnson  potired  greater  physical  energy 
Into  his  Job  than  any  other  man  on  Capitol 
Hill.  Even  after  he  suffered  a  massive  heart 
attack  In  July  1955,  he  bounced  back  after 
a  reasonable  period  of  convalescence.  He 
shed  45  of  his  220  pounds  and,  six  months 
after  the  attack,  returned  to  work.  And  be 
worked  as  long  and  hard  as  ever. 

His  great  success  as  Senate  majority 
leader  led  to  widespread  mention  of  Johnson 
as  a  possible  Democratic  presidential  candi- 
date. He  was  Texas'  favorite  son  at  the 
party's  national  convention  in  1956. 

It  was  not  until  1960,  however,  that  be 
made  a  serious  bid  for  the  nomination.  It 
failed.  He  received  409  votes  for  President  on 


the  first  and  only  ballot  at  the  Los  Angeles 
convention.  John  P.  Kennedy  was  the  choice 
of  most. 

On  the  following  day,  July  14,  Johnson  was 
nominated  for  vice  president  by  acclamation, 
having  been  personally  chosen  by  Kennedy 
as  a  running  mate.  "The  Kennedy-Johnson 
ticket  was  elected  in  November  by  the  closest 
popular  vote  margin  of  any  presidential  elec- 
tion up  to  that  time  In  the  20th  century. 

The  years  Johnson  served  as  vice  president 
were  trying  for  the  vigorous  Texan.  The 
glamorous  Kennedys  and  their  court  were 
the  rage  In  Washington.  Johnson,  out  of 
style,  did  not  have  enough  to  do.  He  spent 
much  time  In  unaccustomed  and  uncomfort- 
able loneliness  in  bis  richly  appointed  office. 

A  compassionate  newspaper  correspondent 
recalled  an  hour-long  visit  there  with  the 
vice  president.  No  one  waited  to  see  him  In 
the  anteroom,  the  newsman  reported.  He  re- 
ceived precisely  one  telephone  call  during  the 
hour  the  visitor  was  present.  It  was  a  pain- 
ful letdown  for  a  man  who  thrived  on  excite- 
ment, action  and  achievement. 

The  situation  changed  with  stunning 
abruptness. 

On  a  Friday  afternoon,  Nov.  22,  1963,  John 
F.  Kennedy  became  the  fourth  American 
President  to  die  at  the  hands  of  an  assassin. 
FYom  the  window  of  a  warehouse  in  DaUas. 
a  sniper  fired  two  bullets  Into  the  President's 
bead  and  body  as  the  Chief  Executive  rode 
through  the  streets  of  the  Texas  city. 

Ninety-nine  minutes  later,  Johnson,  his 
face  heavy  with  grief,  took  the  oath  of  office 
as  President.  The  brief  ceremony,  with  bis 
wife  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  beside  blm,  was  held 
on  Air  Force  One  as  It  sat  on  tb  runway  at 
Love  Field  In  Dallas. 

P'lown  Immediately  to  Washlng^n,  John- 
son spoke  brlefiy  at  the  airport  In  a  message 
carried  to  the  shocked  nation  by  television. 

This  is  what  he  said:  "This  Is  a  sad  time 
for  all  people.  We  have  suffered  a  loss  that 
cannot  be  weighed.  For  me  it  Is  a  deep  per- 
sonal tragedy.  I  know  the  world  shares  In  the 
sorrow  that  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  her  family 
bear. 

"I  will  do  my  best.  That  Is  all  I  can  do.  I  ask 
for  your  help  and  God's." 

The  new  President  moved  swiftly  to  calm 
the  fear  that  Kennedy's  assassination  had 
created.  He  was  at  once  reassuring  and  com- 
manding. He  set  the  tone  by  entreating.  "Let 
us  continue,"  and  the  country  resptonded. 

"I  have  a  feeling,"  Johnson  wrote  a  friend, 
"that  the  tragedy  of  Nov.  22  marked  a  turn- 
ing point  In  American  history.  The  dissen- 
sion in  our  land  will,  hopefully,  give  way  to  a 
new  unity — a  new  reasonableness  that  will 
mark  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  progress." 

The  year  of  1964  was  supremely  Lyndon 
Johnson's. 

Congress,  responding  to  the  leadership  of  a 
man  regarded  by  Its  members  as  one  of  their 
own,  set  a  legislative  record  that  Is  not  likely 
soon  to  be  matched.  Measures  affecting  civil 
rights,  voting,  taxes,  medical  care.  Immigra- 
tion, schools,  environmental  pollution,  and 
other  legislation  designed  to  alleviate  the 
country's  problems  were  whipped  through  the 
legislative  body  and  signed  Into  law  by  a 
triumphant  President. 

Ebullient  was  the  word  for  the  President 
In  those  happy  and  fruitful  months.  Every- 
thing seemed  to  be  going  his  way  as  be 
plunged  zestfully  Into  the  Job  for  which  he 
bad  been  In  training  all  his  adult  life. 

In  that  year  of  glory,  Johnson  also  became 
President  In  his  own  right.  He  campaigned 
as  no  man  seeking  the  presidency  had  ever 
done  before  him.  He  loved  every  minute  of 
It,  tearing  into  his  speeches  as  If  they  were 
so  many  juicy  steaks,  plunging  Into  adoring 
crowds  to  "press  the  flesh"  of  every  hand 
that  could  reach  him,  shouting  over  a  bull- 
horn as  be  drove  through  city  streets.  "Tawl 
come  to  the  speakln'." 

On  Nov.  3,  1964,  he  defeated  Barry  Gold- 
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water  of  Arizona  by  42,121,085 
to  27.146,161.  He  carried  all  but 

It  was  the  most  one-sided  result 
dentlal  election  since  1936. 

Johnson  was  Inaugurated  for  1 
on  Jan.  20,  1965.  Shortly 
began  to  fall  apart. 

At   home    and    abroad, 
themselves  confronting  problems 
large   and    menacing.   They   sooi 
blame  the  President. 

Johnson  had  talked  soothingly 
difficulties  in  foreign  lands 
election  campaign  In  particular 
the  seriousness  of  the  fighting 
He  had  promised  that  American 
not  be   sent   "nine  or  ten 
away  from  home  to  do  what  Asian 
to  be  doing  for  themselves." 

But  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnaiji 
Live     telecasts     from     bloody 
brought  the  war  into  the  homes 
Americans.        and        American 
mounted.  The  Senate  Foreign 
mittee  and  its  chairman,  William 
were  raising  critical  questions 

Closer    to    home,    an    uprising 
Domingo  caused  the  President 
U.S.  forces  into  the  Caribbean 
time  since  1927.  The  initial  populji 
of  his  move  soon  turned  to 

Right  at  home,  the  civil  rights 
reached  a  turning  point.  In 
the  last  time,  blacks  and  whites 
together    in    massive    protest, 
placed   marching   and 
Watts    riots   showed    a    clear 
change    in   the   racial   picture, 
scarred  Detroit  and  other  cities. 

Dissent  on  college  campuses 
the  ever-increasing  bloodshed  in 
cruel  and  unfair  chant  was  born : 
LBJ.  Hovv  many  babies  did  you 

Along  with  everything  else 
was  now  having  trouble  with  a 
Congress.  He  was  trying  to  move 
critics  said.  His  reply  was:  "I 
time."  The  sympathy  and  sentim  ; 
commanded    after    Kennedy's 
vere   running   otit.   He   needed 
tim'  than  was  to  be  given  him. 

His  boasted — and  effective — coit 
gone  by  the  latter  part  of  19GG 
scored  subs' ar.t:::l  gains  In  the 
slonal  eledicns. 

In  th"?  WM!e  House,  Lyndon 
fered.  Tir.e   Great  ScclCoy  of 
drcamod  rnd  preached  was  dfl; 
his  e\es.  Pre  s  criticism  was  vv 

One  "Jv-ht  spot  amidst  this  w; 
din-,  in   'he  White  House,  cf  t 
Johnson    daugliter,    Luci.    Her 
s;rlpecl  pp.nts  and  a  cutaway. 
h.'.cl  nji  even  done  for  hi^  i.iau; 

7;-.e  revolt  asaiust  Admin;s.. 
e'en  dsvcloped  into  direct  politicil 
the  prc-ic'entip.!  election  year  ol 
Pr^  idr-i*:  was  ch^llcnfted  in  th.- 
first  by  Eugepc  McCarthy,  then 
Robert  P.  Kennedy.  The 
reeled  under  the  internecire 

Ih'i  assassinations  v^f  another 
cf  Dr.  Martin  Luther  Kins,  the 
gro  advocate  of  nonviolence,  t 
tlcn  Into  mire  turmo:i.  Uniiea 
fomd  an  outlet  In  renewed  rioM 
of  whole  sections  of  cities,  mclu 
tlon's  capital,  and  other  mass 
lence. 

Even  before  the  deaths  of 
nedy  and  Dr.  Kin^,  Jol.n.on  hr.d 
d?cl.-lcn  a'5out  his  future  cours" 
3!.   1968.  speaking  over  n-.tfr-nal 
the  Pi-??!d'^nt  <»nnounced  that  he 
a  halt  to  the  bombing  nt  North  V 
beginning   a  proc-s-;   that  he 
lead  to  an  end  to  U.S.  enprnjem'^n 

Then  he  had  more  to  say.  He 
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gle  sentence.  "I  shall  not  seek  and  I  will  not 
accept  the  nomination  of  my  party  for  an- 
other term."  A  large  tear  formed  and  rolled 
down  his  furrowed  cheek. 

Two  days  after  this  announcement,  John- 
son met  with  a  small  group  of  intimate 
friends  to  give  them,  as  he  said,  "a  fuller 
and  personal  explanation"  of  bis  action, 
which  had  stunned  them  as  it  had  the  na- 
tion. 

"I'm  Just  fed  up  to  here,"  he  said,  placing 
his  big  hand  at  his  neck,  "with  the  way 
things  have  been  going." 

His  tone  was  thoughtful,  not  se!f-pltying. 

"I  think  I've  done  more  for  the  Negro  peo- 
ple than  any  President  since  Lincoln,"  he 
continued.  "And  what  happens?  Negro  mili- 
tants precipitate  riots  and  all  the  liberals 
says  it's  my  fault. 

"No  administration  has  ever  done  more 
for  education.  But  students  boo  the  men- 
tion of  my  name  and  accuse  me  of  killing 
babies. 

"I  was  always  taught  to  believe  that  love 
of  country  is  a  good  thing.  But  patriotism 
isn't  'in'  these  days.  I  wake  up  in  the  morn- 
ing and  read  in  the  papers  that  50  or  63 
American  boys  have  been  killed  in  Vietnam — 
And  then  I  turn  on  TV  and  some  senator 
or  other  is  making  a  speech  saying  I'm  to 
blame  and  we  ought  to  Just  turn  Asia  over  to 
the  Communists. 

"It  looks  like  this  country  Is  badly  divided 
and  I've  become  a  S3rmbol  of  the  division. 
I  hope  that  by  getting  out  of  the  race  I  can 
make  moves  during  the  next  nine  months 
without  being  accused  of  political  motiva- 
tions. I'm  not  going  to  come  out  for  anybody 
for  the  Democratic  nomination.  I'm  going  to 
be  working  for  the  country  the  best  way  I 
can,  and  I  hope  you-all  will  help  me." 

During  his  last  months  In  the  White  House, 
he  continued  his  search  for  peace.  His  con- 
cern for  the  country  had  not  lessened.  Hav- 
ing had  made  his  decision  about  his  future, 
liowever,  he  was  more  relaxed,  calmer,  than 
he  had  been  in  yetirs. 

He  was  the  old-time  Lyndon  when  he  gave 
a  dinner  party  on  the  White  House  lawn  one 
mid-si;nuner  evening  for  several  hundred  old 
friends,  many  of  them  Texans.  In  a  long, 
rambU.-.g  after-dinner  speech,  made  without 
notes,  he  managed  to  mention  by  names,  and 
with  reference  to  some  personal  Incident  of 
the  past,  scores  of  his  guests,  bringing  guf- 
faws and  shouts  of  approval  from  the  unin- 
hibited assemblage.  It  was  a  virtuoso  per- 
formance, wholly  In  the  LBJ  tradition. 

Peace  did  not  come,  and  he  left  the  White 
House  on  Jan.  20,  1969. 

Four  years  later,  one  day  after  Johnson's 
death  at  his  ranch  on  Jan.  22,  1973,  a  truce 
In  Vietnam  was  announced  by  President 
Nixon. 

This  writer's  last  contact  with  President 
Johnson  was  on  Sept.  9,  1969,  when  I  paid 
a  visit  at  the  ranch.  As  we  talked  about  the 
matter  on  which  I  had  come,  he  drove  over 
his  acres  In  the  well -publicized  white  Lin- 
coln Continental. 

He  looked  the  part  of  a  rancher,  wearing 
a  khaki  shirt  hanging  outside  khaki  trousers, 
cowboy  boots,  and  a  blue,  lor.g-billed  golfer's 
cap  which  he  clearly  treasiured. 

He  drove — fast  on  paved  roads,  slowly  over 
grass-covered  furrows — with  his  left  arm 
curved  around  the  steering  wheel,  half- 
t^tmed  In  his  seat  to  face  me.  Occasionally 
he  stopped  to  give  Instructions  to  ranch 
hands. 

"I'm  Just  trying  to  be  suggestive,"  he  told 
me,  "and  not  give  orders.  But,"  he  added, 
"Darrin  It,  they're  sure  bollixing  things  up 
with  the  way  they're  spraying  those  cattle." 

One  would  have  thought  he  had  never  left 
the  ranch  as  he  rode  over  the  land  he  loved. 
He  W8S  completely  engrossed,  as  always  with 
the  Immediate  task  at  band.  That  was 
Lyndon  Johnson. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Rangel,  for  Monday,  March  26 
and  Tuesday,  March  27,  on  account  of 
congressional  business. 

Mr.  Phelinghuysen  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  March 
23  through  30,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Helstoski  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  McFall)  ,  for  today  and  the  balance 
of  the  week,  on  accoimt  of  official  busi- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Griffiths,  for  30  minutes,  to- 
morrow, March  27,  1973,  and  to  revise 
and  extend  her  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Randall,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  10  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Saylor,  for  30  minutes  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Kemp)  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial:) 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  15  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  follo\tTng  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  James  V.  Stanton)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  McFall,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Moss,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier,  for  30  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Adams,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Koch,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Danielson,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  30  minutes,  March 
27. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kemp)  and  to  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Sc.:".v.i.T  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Treen  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Rinaldo  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Pettis  in  five  instances. 

Mis.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  HosMER  In  three  instances, 

Mr.  RoBi.soN  of  New  York. 

I.Zv.  Arends. 

Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  two  In- 
stan-ces. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HoGAN  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  QxnE. 
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Mr  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  foUowlng   title,    which   was    thereupon    pursuant  to  section  4(b)  of  Public  Law 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  ^^^^SbjLS  to  restore  the  rural  water  Assistant  Skcretaky  or  Defense.        . 

(The  following  Members    (at  the   re-  H.R.  3298.  An  act  ^  restore  xnerurai  .^ai*  Washington,  D.C.,  March  21. 1973. 

quJt  Of  Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON)    and  to      ^i^!^:^%^^''l^^^^^Xm^t''Act.      Hon.CAH.Al3EKT' 

include  extraneous  material:)  souaaiea  rarm  »                           .-  speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr  CoRMAN  in  10  instances.  ^^^-— ^^^  Washington.  DC. 

»»,•'  nrtM7»TP7  In  three  instances.  Deab  Mb.  Speaker:  In  compliance  with  Sec- 
Mr'  Sk  m  three  ir^tances  ADJOURNMENT  tlon  4(a)  of  Public  Law  8^04,  the  calendar 
Mr.  KARICK  in  uiree  """"V";^'';  .  ..gar  1972  report  on  Extraordinary  Contract- 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD  in  two  instances.  j^  jaMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak-  ^^l  Actions  to  PacUltate  the  National  Defense 
Mr.  Drinan  in  five  instances.  ^^  j  ^^^^  t^at  the  House  do  now  ig  transmitted  herewith. 
Mr.  Rosenthal  in  five  instances.  adjourn.  Table  l  shows  that  300  contractual  actions 
Mr.  Dingell  in  two  instances.  mntlnn  wa.s  aereed  to-  accordingly  were  approved  and  that  89  actions  were  dls- 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  J^«  "J°|^^  ^^  26  Siut^^.m°    the  approved,  included  in  the  number  of  actions 

Mr.  Reid.  Table  n  lists  the  actions  which  have  an 

Mr.  Won  Pat.  ^^— ^^^"^^  actual  or  potential  cost  to  the  Government 

-^^— ^-^—  CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS,  CALENDAR     of  $50,000  or  more.  Also  Included  In  this  list 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED                    ^SS^^^^'^SsI^^"^^'"'^   ''^-  ^^T^t^^^'^^el^l^.  ^'''='  ^  '^'^"^' 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on         ^^"^                                 ^^             ^  sincerely,  „  ,^ 

House  Administration,  reported  that  that        The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa-  httoh  McCm.LouGH 

rnr^ittef  S    Scamlned    and    found  tives  submitted  the  following  report  for  Acting   Assistant   Secretary   of   Defense 

?X  fnrolle^a  bliro??he  HoSse  of  the  printing  in  the  Congressional  Record  (installations  ana  Logrstics) . 

TABLE  ..-SUMMARY  REPORT  OF  CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS  TAKEN  PURSUANT  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  85-S04  TO  FACILITATE  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE,  JANUARY-DECEMBER  1972 

[Dollar  amounts  in  thousands] 

■ ■  "  "  Actions  approved  Actions  denied 

Amount  Amount  ^         ^ 

.    ..  Number  requested  approved  Number  Amount 

Department  and  type  of  action __^ — 

300  $4,498  J2,840  89  »7,354 

Department  of  Defense,  total ". . . _ — ___ -— — — 

.     .  2  l.Zta  656  15  6,535 

Amendments  without  consideration 49  1094  gig  40  l»« 

Correction  of  mistakes 44  2,201  1,365  29  •* 

Formalization  of  informal  commitments — • jyg  

Contingent  liabilities \  "'""IlimHII }  

Disposition  of  property 28 4 

68  2,991  1.903  47 2J79 

Army,  total T^ 

Amendments  without  consideration [j g3J as'  13  *38 

Correction  of  mistakes 39  2.152  1,317  28  " 

Formalization  of  informal  commitments. jq  

Contingent  liabilities \  "'.'."'. ^ 

Disposition  of  property --.- - 1 

Other  (secretarial  authority  and  residual  powers) ' 

172  1,249  701  6 J.fM 

Navy,  total ' __ -—  T^ 

1  1.197  650  2  2.8M 

Amendments  without  consideration 6  13  12  2  * 

Correction  of  mistakes 4  39  39  

Formalization  of  informal  commitments - - -  jj^ 

Contingent  liabilities "lil"!!"!!! i 

Disposition  of  property ;--- 5"  2  

Other  (contract  modification  or  termination) • 

31  190  iei  25 1J81 

Air  Force,  total .-. T~cnc 

16  6  8  1.606 

Amendments  without  consideration 14  174    '  153  M  '» 

Correction  of  mistakes 1  10  9  1  ^' 

Formalization  of  informal  commitments jg  _ 

Contingent  liabilities ;--- 5 """ -  ' ' 

Other  (contract  modification  or  termination) .  " 

29  is  68  U ^2M 

Defense  Supply  Agency,  total . ■ ■ 

Amendments  without  consideration [2 68 68  H  ^86 

Correction  of  mistakes -- 

Formalization  of  informal  commitments j^ 

Other  (contract  modification  or  termination). ' 

"  Source-  Department  of  Defense.  OASD  (Comptroller)  Directorate  for  Information  Operations 

1  Less  than  J500.  u^,  13, 1973. 

TABLE  ll.-LIST  OF  CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS  WITH  ACTUAL  OR  POTENTIAL  COST  OFJ50,000  OR  MORE  TAKEN  PURSUANT  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  85^4  TO  FACILITATE  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


Name  and  location  of  contractor 


Actual  or 
estimated 
potential  ... 

cost    Description  of  product  or  servica 


Justification 


FORMALIZATION  OF  INFORIVIAL  COMMITMENT 

Army:  Alabama  Forge  &  Machine.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  131,       $235,000    155mm  proJectilM. 
Talladega,  Ala. 


The  Army  issued  an  REP  for  procurement  of  155mm  proiectiles  with  the 
turn  shing  by  the  Government  ol  production  facilities,  the  ^''''t'es  P;,°l«:« 
recuest  required  approval  at  the  DOD  level  which  had  not  been  obtained 
prior  to  issuance  of  the  RFP.  While  the  approval  was  being  sougnt  the  con- 
tractor was  requested  orally,  several  times,  to  extend  the  expiraiion  date 
of  Its  proposal  which  added  up  to  approximately  13  montas.  During  this 
time  the  contractar  obtained  a  plant  and  approxiniately  40  Pf^onnel  which 
it  maintained  from  Oct.  i,  1968,  uniti  the  plant  wffi"^"^  closed  in  0«:ember 
1969.  The  Government  was  at  fault  for  repeatedly  asking  Alabama  Foge 
to  extend  its  proposal  and  should  share  in  the  expenses  incurred  by  th« 
company. 
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TABLE  II.— tlST  Of  COffTRACTUAL  ACTIOI  S 


Name  and  location  o(  contractor 


AMENDMENTS  WITHOUT  CONSIDERAT  ON 


Navy:  Gap  Instrument  Corp.,  110  Marcuj  Blv( ., 
page,  N.Y. 


CORRECTION  OF  MISTAKES 

Army:  General  Electric  Co.,  Missile  &  Armarmfit 
Lakeside  Ave.,  Burlington,  Vt 


Keystone  Micro-Scan,  Inc.,  151  Hallet  St. 

Mass. 


Northrop  Corp.,  2301  West  120th  SL, 
Calif. 
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WITH  ACTUAL  OR  POTENTIAL  COST  OF  J50,000  OR  MORE  TAKEN  PURSUANT  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  85-804  TO  FACILITATE  THE  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE— JANUARY-DECEMBER    1972 


Actual  or 
estimated 
potential 

cost  Description  of  product  or  service 


Justification 


Haup-       t6S0,G00    MK-S3  attack  consoles. 


Dept, 


87, 123    GAU-2B/B  aircraft  machine  guns.. 


Boston, 


121,140    M48A3  fuzes. 


Ha  urthorne,        197,  %3    AN/ASH-19  voice  warning  systems. 


In  April  1971  Gap  Instrument  Corp.  requested  relief  in  the  amount  of  {1,196,522 
when  only  3  of  the  MK-53  uhlts  had  been  delivered.  At  that  time  jl,091,329 
was  approved  since  the  Government's  interest  would  be  best  served  by  fund- 
ing GAP  so  that  it  could  continue  producing  the  remaining  MK-53  attack 
console  units.  As  of  August  1972,  13  units  still  remained  to  be  delivered. 
These  units  could  not  be  completed  without  additional  funding.  Based  upon 
prevailing  circumstances,  it  was  deemed  that  the  Government's  interest 
would  again  be  best  served  by  allowing  GAP  to  continue  production  and  there- 
fore the  additional  funding  was  allowed. 

On  Sept  30,  1965,  a  letter  contract  was  entered  into  which  provided  that  the 
Value  Engineering  Incentive  provision  of  ASPR  l-1707.2(b)  would  be  incor- 
porated into  the  dehnitlzed  contract.  GE  submitted  8  value  engineering 
change  proposals  (VtCP's)  which  were  approved  and  applied  under  the 
contract  prior  to  definltization.  The  total  savings  from  the  VECP's  amounted 
to  {174,246  of  which  50  percent  was  due  Gt  as  its  share.  The  definitized 
contract  provisions  failed  to  Increase  the  contract  price  to  cover  this  cost 
.  IFB  DAAAO9-72-B-O020  had  a  labor  surplus  set-aside  quantity  of  11,162,050 
fuzes  of  which  Keystone  received  6,000,000.  When  all  other  eligible  bidders 
refused  the  additional  quantity,  the  set-aside  was  dissolved  and  Keystone 
received  another  3,000,000  units.  The  transportation  factor  used  in  deter- 
mining contract  price  was  based  on  80  percent  delivery  to  Milan  Army 
Ammunition  Plant  and  20  percent  to  Lone  Star  Army  Ammunition  Plant 
whereas  all  shipments  were  made  to  Milan.  In  addition  the  Government 
Furnished  Equipment  factor  should  have  been  computed  on  9,000,000  units 
Insteu    of  6,000,000  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  award  price.  i| 

The  voice  warning  systems  gives  crewmen  an  audio  alert  of  an  aircraft  mal- 
function and  was  urgently  needed  in  support  of  Southeast  Asia.  A  letter 
contract  was  awarded  fur  350  systems  with  the  option  to  purchase  addi- 
tional units.  The  Government  exercised  its  option  and  purchased  these 
additional  units  but  inadvertently  omitted  the  cost  for  special  testing  and 
ancillary  items  for  the  option  quantity. 


CONTINGENT  UABrLlTIEa 

Provisions  to  Indemnify  contraciors  against 
liabilities  on  account  of  claims  f^  death  or 
Injury  or  property  damage  arising)  out  of  nu- 
clear radiation,  tise  of  high  eneigy  propel- 
lants,  or  other  risks  not  covered  1  >y  the  con- 
tractor's Insurance  program  were  included  In 
176  contracts  (the  potential  ccxt  of  these 
liabilities  cannot  be  estimated  iziismuch  as 
the  liability  to  the  Government,  If  any,  will 
depend  upon  the  occurrence  of  iin  Incident 
aa  described  in  the  Indeznnlflcatl an  clause). 
Items  procured  are  generally  tho«  i  associated 
with  nuclear-powered  vessels,  nuclear  armed 
guided  missiles,  experimental  woik  with  nu- 
clear energy,  handling  of  explosives  or  per- 
formance in  hazardous  areas. 


Numbei  of  contracts 


Name  of  contractor 


Army 


Aerojet  General  Corp 

Automation  Industries,  Inc 

Avco  Corp 

Bell  Aerospaca  Co 

Bendix  Corp 

Boeing  Co 

Bunker  Ramo  Corp 

Consolidated  Services,  Inc 

Chem-Nuclear  Services,  Inc 

General  Devices,  Inc 

General  Dynamics  Corp 

General  Electric  Co 

Hercules,  Inc 

Honeywell,  Inc 

Hughes  Aircraft  Co 

Litton  Systems,  Inc 

lj)ckheed  Electronics  Co.,  Inc 

Lockheed  Missiles  and  Space  Co 

Midgard  Corp 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 

dock  Co 

Rockwell  International  Corp 

Nuclear  Engineering  Co.,  Inc 

Northrop  Corp 

Raytheon  Co 

Sperry  Rand  Corp 

Suntac  Nuclear  Corp 

Thiokol  Chemical  Corp 

Vinnell  Corp 

Western  Electric  Corp 

Westinghouse  EledncCorp 

Proposad 


1  .. . 


1  .. . 


1  . 
1  . 

1  . 

2  . 


3... 


Total. 


10 


Navy  Air  Force 


1 
1 
1 
1 
82 
19 


3 
1 
1 
1 
U 


4 

10 
1 
1 
2 
2 


156 


10 


Note — In  addition  to  the  above,  indemnlficatiar  clauses  will  be 
Inserted  into  all  air  transportation  contracts  enkred  into  by  the 
Military  Airlift  Command  for  transportation  services  to  be  per- 
formed by  air  carriers  which  own  or  control  aircraft  which  have 
been  allocated  by  the  Department  of  Transportation  to  the  Civil 
Rasarva  Air  Float 


KXECUnVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

646.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  transmit- 
ting notice  of  the  intention  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Army  and  Ag^riculture  to  inter- 
change Jurisdiction  of  civU  works  and  Na- 
tional Forest  lands  at  Wynoochee  Lake  proj- 
ect in  the  State  of  Washingrton,  pursuant  to 
16  U.S.C.  605  a  and  b;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

647.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  titles 
10  and  37,  United  States  Code,  to  make  per- 
manent certain  provisions  of  the  Dependents 
Assistance  Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Coznznittee  on  Armed 
Services. 

648.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Cozn- 
merce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  act  of  August  10,  1956, 
as  amended,  to  provide  for  more  effective 
utilization  of  o£Bcers  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices; to  the  Coznmlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

649.  A  letter  from  the  Consultant  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  transmitting  a  report  on 
compliance,  enforcement,  and  reporting  in 
1972  under  the  Liabor-Management  Reporting 
and  Disclosure  Act;  to  the  Coznmlttee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

650.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Scout  Execu- 
tive, Boy  Scouts  of  America,  trazismltting  the 
organization's  annual  report  for  1972.  pur- 
suant to  the  act  of  June  15,  1916  (H.  Doc. 
No.  93-67);  to  the  Cozzmilttee  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

661.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  trazisnaittlng  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  project  for 
fiscal  year  1972,  pursuant  to  82  Stat.  885;  to 
the  Cozzmilttee  on  Interior  and  Izisular  Af- 
fairs. 

662.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  his  60th  annual  report, 
covering  fiscal  year  1972,  pursuant  to  16 
UJ3.C.  1619;  to  the  Cozzunlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

653.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  traziszzilt- 
ting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 


vide for  the  extension  of  the  Developmental 
Disabilities  Services  and  Facilities  Construc- 
tion Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

654.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  plan  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  essential  rail  transportation  serv- 
ices in  the  northeast  section  of  the  Nation, 
ptirsuant  to  section  2  of  Public  Law  93-5; 
to  the  Coznmlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conimerce. 

655.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Public  and  Government  Affairs,  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  transmlt- 
tizig,  a  report  covering  the  zzionth  of  Febru- 
ary 1973,  on  the  average  nuznber  of  passen- 
gers per  day  on  board  each  train  operated, 
and  the  on-time  perforzziance  at  the  final 
destination  of  each  train  operated,  by  route 
and  by  railroad,  pursuant  to  section  308 
(a)  (2)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Cozzm^rce. 

656.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (IzistaUatiozis  and 
Logistics),  trazismltting  a  report  covering 
calendar  year  1972  on  extraordlziary  contrac- 
tual actiozis  to  facilitate  the  national  de- 
fezise,  pursuant  to  section  4(a)  of  Public  Law 
85-804;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

657.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterazis'  Affairs,  trazismltting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  conver- 
sion of  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Izisurance  to 
Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conm[ilttee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Joint  Economic  Cozruzilttee. 
The  1973  Joint  Economic  Report;  (Rept.  No. 
93-90).  Referred  to  the  Conmilttee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
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By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
HJl.  6091.  A  bin  to  expand  the  National 
Flood  Izisurance  program  by  substantially  In- 
creasing limits  of  coverage  and  total  amount 
of  Insurance  authorized  to  be  outstanding 
and  by  requiring  known  fiood-prone  com- 
muziltles  to  participate  In  the  program,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Coznmlttee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  6092.  A  bill  to  amend  section  14(b)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  to  ex- 
tend for  a  years  the  authority  of  Federal 
Reserve  baziks  to  purchase  U.S.  obligatiozis 
directly  from  the  Treasury;  to  the  Cozzimittee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Baozzxo,  Mr.  Bell, 
Mr.  BZNGHAM,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr. 
Buchanan,  Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Coeman, 
Mr.  ECKHARDT,  Mr.  Fascelz*  Mr.  Pzsh, 
Mr.  Feey,  Mr.  Hahezngton,  Mr. 
Hechlxe  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Hoa- 
TON,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Kthos,  Mr.  Mat- 

SUNAGA,  Mr.  MOLLOHAN,  Mr.  O'Haba, 

Mr.  PODELL,  and  Mr.  Roe)  : 
HJt.  6093.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  to  authorize  safety  design  standards  for 
Bchoolbuses,  to  require  certain  safety  stand- 
ards be  established  for  schoolbuses,  to  re- 
quire the  investigation  of  certain  schoolbtis 
accidents,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Comznlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
rnfircc. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Moss, 

Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Sezbebling.  Mr. 

VeTSEY,  Mr.  VZGORZTO,  Mr.  WmNALL, 

Mr.  Chables  H.  Wzlson  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Wright,  and  Mr.  Tatbon)  : 
HJl.  6094.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  authorize  safety  design  standards  for 
Bchoolbuses,  to  require  certain  safety  stand- 
ards be  established  for  schoolbuses,  to  re- 
quire the  Investigation  of  certain  schoolbus 
accidents,  and  for  other  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Coznmerce. 

ByMr.BIAGGI: 
H.R.  6095.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  Federal 
loan  guarantee  and  grant  program  to  enable 
educational  institutions  and  individuals  to 
purchase  electrozilc  reading  aids  for  the 
blind;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

ByMr.  BOWEN: 
HJl.  6096.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
Uzilted  States  Code  to  provide  improved 
and  expanded  medical  and  nurstog  home  care 
to  veterazis  to  provide  hospital  and  znedlcal 
care  to  certain  dependents  and  survivors  of 
veterans;  to  provide  for  improved  structural 
safety  of  Veterans'  Administration  faculties; 
to  iznprove  recruitment  and  retention  of 
career  persozinel  in  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery;  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Coznmlttee  on  Veterazis'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina: 
H.R.  6097.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  in  order  to  suspend 
temporarily  the  duties  on  certain  fresh, 
chilled,  or  frozen  meats;  to  the  Coznmlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DANIELSON: 
HJl.  6098.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Coznmerce. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  Of  Alabama: 
H.R.  6099.  A  bill  to  improve  and  implement 
procedures  for  fiscal  controls  in  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
znlttee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Davis  of 
South  Carolina,  Mr.  Denholm,  Mr. 
Drinan,  Mr.  Froehlich,  Mrs.  Grasso, 
Mr.    Harvey,    Mr.    Helstoski,    Mr. 


Koch,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Moakley, 
Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Podeix,,  Mr.  Ranckl, 
Mr.  RosEmHAL,  Mr.  Seibfrt.tno,  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Vandeb 
Jagt,   Mr.   Wok   Pat,  and  Mr.  Ya- 

TRON)  : 

HJl.  6100.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  provide  financial  and  other 
assistemce  to  certain  workers  and  small  busi- 
ness firms  to  assist  compliance  with  State 
or  Federal  pollution  abatement  reqviire- 
ments;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By    Mr.  KOCH    (for  himself,  Mr.  Ba- 
DiLLO,    Mr.    Conyers,    Mr.    Faunt- 
BOY,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Nix,  Mr.   Podeli,,  Mr.  Roncallo  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Roy- 
BAL,  and  Mr.  Tiernan)  : 
HJl.   6101.   A  bill   to  provide  for  family 
visitation   furloughs   for  Federal   prisoners; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
HJl.  6102.  A  bill  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  allow  credit  for  civil  service 
retirement  purposes  for  time  spent  by  Jap- 
anese Americans  in  World  War  II  intern- 
ment camps;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MEEDS: 
HJl.  6103.  A  biU  to  promote  maximum  In- 
dian participation  In  the  government  of  the 
Indian  people;  to  provide  for  the  full  par- 
ticipation of  Indian  tribes  in  certain  pro- 
grams and  services  conducted  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  Indians  and  to  encourage 
the  development  of  the  human  resources  of 
the  Indian  people;  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the    Comznlttee    on    Interior    and    Insular 
Affairs. 

HJl.  6104.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  laws  re- 
lating to  Indians;  to  the  Coznmlttee  on 
Interior  and  Izisular  Affairs. 

HJl.  6105.  A  bin  to  establish  within  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  the  poaitlon  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian 
Affairs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  6106.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  creation 
of  the  Indian  Trust  Counsel  Authority,  and 
for  other  ptirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  O'BRIEN: 
H.R.  6107.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   RANDALL    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Fascell,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Con- 
yers, Mr.  Parbis,  and  Mr.  Hinshaw)  : 
HJl.  6108.  A  bUl  to  require  the  Secret«U7 
of  the  Treasury  to  gather  and  compile  in- 
formation with  respect  to  the  financial  cost 
of  assisting  taxpayers  to  comply  with   tax 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to   the   Committee   on   Government 
Operatlozis. 

ByMr.  REES: 
HJl.  6109.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Conaznerce  Act,  with  respect  to  recovery  of 
reasonable  attorney's  fee  and  court  costs  in 
case  of  successful  prosecution  or  defense  of 
an  action  for  recovery  of  damages  sustained 
in  transportation  of  property:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  RODINO: 
HJl.  6110.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  provide  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  in  the  total  amount  author- 
ized for  assistance  thereunder,  to  increase 
the  portion  of  project  cost  which  may  be 
covered  by  a  Federal  grant,  to  authorize  as- 
sistance for  operating  expenses,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  RODINO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Howabd)  : 
H.R.  6111.  A  bUl  to  establish  Capitol  HUl 
as  a  historic  district;  to  the  Coznmlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insulai'  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
HJl.  6112.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Economic 
StabUlzation  Act  of  1970,  to  stabUize  food 
prices  at  their  February  1,  1973,  level,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Coznmlttee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  6113.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970,  to  stabilize  rents 
at  their  January  10,  1973  level,  and  for  other 
purp)ose8;  to  the  Coznmlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  6114.  A  bUl  to  require  the  President 
to  notify  the  Congress  whenever  he  Impounds 
funds,  or  authorizes  the  impounding  of 
funds,  and  to  provide  a  procedure  under 
which  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  may  disapprove  the  President's  ac- 
tion and  require  hizn  to  cease  such  impKiund- 
ing;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

ByMr.  WHITE: 
HJl.  6115.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  extensions  of  the  American 
Canal  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  operation  and  main- 
tenance, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H.J.  Res.  461.  Jomt  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  mandatory  re- 
tirement of  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
Federal  Judiciary;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.J.  Res.  462.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Cozistltutlon  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  direct  popular 
election  of  the  President  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  to  the  Cozzunlt- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUlnols: 
H.  Con.  Res.  165.  Concvirrent  resolution 
authorizing  and  directing  the  Joint  Study 
Cozzimittee  on  Budget  Control  to  report  leg- 
islation to  the  Cozigress  no  later  than  June 
1,  1973,  providing  procedures  for  improving 
congressional  control  of  budgetary  outlay  and 
receipt  totals,  the  operation  of  a  llznitation 
on  expenditures  and  net  lending  cozzimencing 
with  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1973, 
and  for  limiting  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  Impound  or  othei-wlse  witlihold  funds 
authorized  and  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress; to  the  Coznmlttee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  166.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  rescind  Executive  Order  11246  as  amended; 
to  the  Coznznittee  on  Education  smd  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ZWACH: 

H.   Con.  Res.   167.   Concurrent  resolution 

express  the  sezise  of  the  Congress  wtlh  respect 

to  the  wtlhdrawal  of  American  troops  from 

Europe;  to  the  Cozzimittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

106.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Montana,  relative  to  the  multiple  use  con- 
cept on  Federal  lands;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

106.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota,  relative  to  the 
Wagner  unit  of  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  River 
Basin  project;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

107.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  relative  to  day- 
light saving  time;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

108.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota,  relative  to  rail- 
way abandonments  in  South  Dakota;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

109.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota,  requesting  Con- 
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gress  to  propose  an  amendment  to 
stltutlon    of   the   United   States 
abortion:  to  the  Committee  on  the  J 

no.   Also,   memorial  of  the 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  relative  to  ' 
Hunting  and  FUhing  Day";  to  the 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

111.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senat^ 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  . 
exp>andlng  the  medicare  program  to 
drug  costs;   to  the  Committee  on 
Means. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLl  TIONS 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introdu 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BURTON  : 

H.R.  6116.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  „ 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama 

H.R.  6117.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of 

Beteta;   to  the  Committee  on  the 


private 
;ed  and 
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OP   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP 

Monday.  March  26.  1973 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  „„ 
faction  with  the  disengagement 
troops  from  Vietnam  and  our 
with  the  return  of  our  prisoners 
must  not  overshadow  our 
ligation   to   all   those   who 
Nation  during  the  war. 

The  administration's  recent 
reduce  benefits  for  disabled  .... 
parently  defeated  by  a  public  ... 
indicative  of  what  may  happen 
turned  veterans  if  we  do  not 
and  act  in  their  behalf. 

None  of  us  would  begrudge  the 
prisoners  of  war  their  offers  of 
new  wardrobes,  and  jobs.  On 
trary.  they  earned  everytliing 
receiving.   But   2>/2    million   other 
served  in  the  Vietnam  war.  an( 
too  have  earned  a  right  to  a  fa 
from  their  country. 

Within  the  Second  Congressionjtl 
trict  In  Iowa,  we  have  over  1,200  , 
era  veterans  registered  as  job  rea 

the  Veteran's  Employment 

imable  to  find  jobs.  Additionally 
are  60  handicapped  Vietnam  era 
listed  as  job  ready;  but  they  too 
able  to  find  work. 

Recently,    the    Des    Moines 
published   an  editorial   entitled 
Forget  the  Other  Veterans"  which 
the  case  explicitly  and  which  I  w 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
am  Including  it  as  part  of  my 
Dox'T  Forget  the  Other 

The  first  American  prisoners  of  wai 
turn  from  Vietnam  were  treated  as 
their  arrivals  marked  by  red  carpets 
guards,  brass  bands  and  cheering  on 
They  were  promised  free  vacations,  { 
use  of  a  new  car  and  Jobs  with  major 
trial  firms  if  they  chose  to  leave  the 
forces 

Operation  Homecoming  dramatized  . 
of  a  long  and  divisive  war.  The  eve 
carried  off   with   military  precision 
vl.sion    cameras   hovered   over   almost 
siafefc  of  the  return.  It  was  not  flawed 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H.R.  6118.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ramo 
Alvez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  McPALL: 
H.R.  6119.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Arturo 
Robles:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  TOUNG  of  nUnols : 
H.R.    6120    A   bill    to   permit   the    vessel 
Manatra  11  to   be   Inspected,  licensed,   and 
operated  as  a  passenger-carrying  vessel,  and 
for   other  purposes:    to   the   Committee   on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


March  26,  1973 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

73.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  coun- 
cil. Maul  County,  Hawaii,  relative  to  funds 
for  certain  social  service  programs:  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


74.  Also,  petition  of  the  Fourth  Mariana 
Islands  District  Legislature,  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  relative  to  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

75.  Also,  petition  of  the  Assembly  of  Kenal 
Peninsula  Borough.  Alaska,  relative  to  de- 
velopment of  the  oil  Industry  In  the  Gulf  of 
Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

76.  Also,  petition  of  Arnold  E.  Tarr.  Lin- 
colnton,  N.C.,  relative  to  protection  for  law 
enforcement  officers  sued  for  damages  In  Fed- 
eral court  resulting  from  the  performance  of 
their  duties;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

77.  Also,  petitions  of  various  lodges  of  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  relative  to  protec- 
tion for  law  enforcement  officers  sued  for 
damages  in  Federal  court  resulting  from  the 
performance  of  their  duties;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

78.  Also,  petition  of  K.  Wallgora,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  relative  to  redress  of  grievances;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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rancor  that  marked  the  prisoner  exchange 
after  the  Korean  War.  but  It  lacked  the  spon- 
taneous Jubilation  of  the  victory  celebra- 
tions after  World  War  II. 

The  POWs  deserve  a  warm  welcome  back 
to  their  homeland.  They  endured  much,  both 
physically  and  mentally,  during  their  Im- 
prisonment. But  the  public  adulation  given 
them  must  not  be  allowed  to  overshadow  the 
less  visible  return  of  others  who  bore  the 
battle  In  Indochina.  The  attention  focused  on 
the  POWs  could  provoke  Jealousies  among 
veterans  who  were  not  promised  Jobs,  cars  or 
free  vacations. 

Nearly  50,000  Americans  were  dead  when 
they  were  brought  home  from  Vietnam. 
About  300.000  were  wounded,  half  of  them 
seriously,  and  thousands  of  them  have  per- 
manent, disabling  reminders  of  their  ordeal. 
Sixty  thousand  or  more  became  addicted  to 
drugs,  but  only  about  a  third  are  getting 
adequate  treatment. 

Unemployment  among  Vietnam  veterans 
Is  not  as  bad  as  it  was  several  months  ago, 
but  about  8.5  per  cent  of  the  veterans  aged 
20  to  24  dont  have  steady  jobs.  That  is  about 
50  per  cent  higher  than  the  jobless  rate  for 
the  whole  population.  Unemployment  among 
black   veterans   is   about   9.5  per  cent. 

President  Ni.Non's  proposed  cuts  in  public 
payrolls  and  in  federally  funded  vocational 
training  programs  could  adversely  afTect  the 
jobs  and  Job  prospects  of  as  many  as  100.000 
Vietnam  veterans 

Let's  not  forget  the  other  veterans  of  Viet- 
nam while  we  share  the  happiness  of  the 
POWs  and  their  families. 
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OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  26,  1973 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  in 
May  of  this  year  North  Georgia  College 
at  Dahlonega.  will  celebrate  the  100th 
anniversary  of  its  founding.  This  is  a 
very  proud  occasion  for  North  Georgia 
College,  the  .■^econd  oldest  unit  in  the 
university  system  of  Georgia  and  our 
first  State-supported  coeducational  col- 
lege. 

I  salute  the  college.  Its  administration, 
faculty,  students,  and  alumni  and  extend 
my  sincere  congratulations  on  this  cen- 
tennial. 


Gov.  Jimmy  Carter,  of  Georgia,  has 
proclaimed  the  week  of  May  6  to  May  12. 
1973,  as  North  Georgia  College  Week, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
proclamation  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

North  Georgia  College  Centennial 
by  the  governor 
Whereas:  North  Georgia  College,  The  sec- 
ond oldest  unit  of  the  University  System  of 
Georgia,  opened  Its  doors  for  class  In  1873, 
one  hundred  years  ago;  and 

Whereas:  North  Georgia  College,  Inviting 
"Whoever  will,  may  come,"  was  Georgia's 
first  state-supported  coeducational  college, 
and  Is  today  the  State's  only  coeducational, 
military,  liberal  arts  college;  and 

Whereas:  North  Georgia  College  has  con- 
tributed significantly  to  education  In  Geor- 
gia, and  through  her  alumni  to  the  Integrity 
and  dignity  of  the  State,  the  armed  forces, 
and  the  nation  at  large;  and 

Whereas:  North  Georgia  College  stands  on 
the  site  of  the  Old  United  States  Gold  Mint 
at  Dahlonega,  in  Lumpkin  Coimty,  the  heart 
of  one  of  Georgia's  most  historically  impor- 
tant and  colorful  areas,  the  center  of  Amer- 
ica's First  Gold  Rush;  and 

Whereas:  The  Faculty,  Staff,  Students, 
and  Altimnl  of  North  Georgia  College  and 
the  people  of  Dahlonega  and  of  Northeast 
Georgia,  who  have  supported  the  college  and 
whom  the  college  serves  In  turn,  will  com- 
memorate the  centenlal  anniversary  of  the 
foimdlng  of  the  college  during  the  week  of 
May  6  through  12;  Now, 

Therefore:  I.  Jimmy  Carter,  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Georgia,  do  hereby  proclaim 
the  week  of  May  6  to  May  12,  1973.  as  North 
Georgia  College  Week  In  Georgia,  and  urg6 
all  the  citizens  of  our  State  to  Join  In  cele- 
brating this  historic  occasion. 


THE  DEFENSE  BUDGET 


HON.  DAVID  C.  TREEN 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  26,  1973 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  once  again  to  direct 
America  on  a  path  of  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity has  been  met  by  criticism  from  cer- 
tain segments  of  our  society.  These  crit- 
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Ics  are  advocating  a  spend-now-pay -later 
policy  which  places  a  heavy  burden  on 
every  hard-working  family  in  this  Na- 
tion, for  programs  which  have  proven 
to  be  fiscally  irresponsible  and  socially 
imacceptable. 

These  critics  argue  that  our  national 
priorities  are  misplaced  and  that  if  we 
are  to  cut  the  Federal  budget  it  should 
be  cut  in  the  area  of  defense.  Well,  I 
wish  that  we  did  not  have  to  spend  one 
single  dollar  on  defense.  But  as  the  Poet 
Milton  once  observed: 

Peace  hath  her  victories  (and  price  I  might 
add)   no  less  renowned  than  war. 

I  believe  that  President  Nixon  is  aware 
of  the  emphasis  which  must  be  placed 
on  our  national  priorities.  For  fiscal  year 
1974,  for  example,  the  shift  in  budget 
priorities,  which  began  under  the  Nixon 
administration,  has  continued.  Budget 
priorities  for  human  resources  are  ex- 
pected to  grow  at  an  annual  rate  of  15 
percent  from  1970  to  1974.  Furthermore, 
by  1974  the  budget  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  will  drop  to  30  percent  of  the 
total  budget  at  a  time  when  human 
resources  will  rise  to  47  percent. 

In  constant  1974  dollars  the  total  fig- 
ures for  our  defense  budget  are  less  than 
they  were  in  fiscal  year  1964,  before  the 
Vietnam  buildup.  Moreover,  in  the  Presi- 
dent's attempt  to  produce  an  effective 
and  efficient  all-volunteer  military 
force — which  I  applaud — 56  percent,  of 
the  present  budget  goes  for  manpower 
costs.  This  means  that  we  are  now  spend- 
ing substantially  less  on  weapon  systems. 
In  fact,  if  we  consider  inflation,  spend- 
ing for  new  weapons  has  decreased  24 
percent  in  the  last  9  years  alone.  Defense 
spending  is  thus  at  its  lowest  point — in 
constant  dollars — since  1951. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  it  is  Important 
to  keep  these  figures  in  mind  when  we 
talk  about  our  national  priorities.  And, 
while  I  would  be  the  first  to  say  that 
we  should  save  whatever  and  whenever 
we  can,  including  in  the  area  of  defense, 
I  think  it  is  equally  important  to  remem- 
ber the  words  of  British  Air  Chief  Mar- 
shal Slessor: 

It  Is  customary  in  democratic  countries 
to  deplore  expenditures  on  armament  as  con- 
flicting with  the  requirements  of  the  social 
services.  There  is  a  tendency  to  forget  that 
the  most  Important  social  service  that  a 
government  can  do  for  its  people  Is  to  keep 
them  alive  and  free. 

I  think  most  Americans  feel  this  way 
and  I  am  convinced  that  President  Nixon 
is  right,  and  that  peace  can  only  be 
achieved  if  we  deal  from  a  position  of 
unquestioned  military  strength. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  deals  with  this  question 
and  I  am  inserting  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  time  to  share  with  my  colleagues: 

Defense  Budget  and  New  "War  Games" 

As  If  to  lay  down  a  smokescreen  to  mask 
the  nation's  on-the-double  march  toward  the 
social  welfare  state,  high-pitched  liberal 
blasts  seem  certain  to  bugle  a  counterattack 
on  the  1974  Nixon  budget. 

One  fiscal  theater  of  operations  to  draw 
considerable  flak  will  be  the  persumed  pre- 
posterous budget  for  national  defense. 

"With  American  Involvement  In  Vietnam 
at  an  end  after  12  years,"  says  paragraph  two 
of  an  Associated  Press  news  story  on  the 
subject,  "proposed  national  defense  spending 
for  fiscal  1974  falls  shy  of  the  record  $81.6 
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billion  national  defense  budget  of  1946,  the 
final  year  of  World  War  n." 

It's  not  till  paragraph  14  that  that  bit  of 
editorializing  is  put  into  perspective  thus: 
"If  the  1945  defense  budget  of  $81.6  billion 
were  converted  to  current  dollars" — constant 
dollars  are  the  only  means  of  legitimate  com- 
parison— "It  would  actually  total  more  than 
$160  billion,  far  above  the  amount  contem- 
plated for  next  year." 

Put  another  way.  President  Nixon's  defense 
proposal  Is  half  as  large  as  the  record  $81.6 
billion  budget  of  1945 — In  actual  purchasing 
power. 

DoUar-for-dollar  can  be  deceptive,  more- 
over, for  other  reasons.  Dlfierences  in  tech- 
nology, weaponry  and  strategic  military  plan- 
ning preclude  Item-for-ltem  comparisons  be- 
tween World  War  II  defense  budget  days  and 
today. 

The  $4.1  billion  increase  over  this  year's 
defense  spending  is  attributed  largely  to 
higher  pay  levels  associated  with  all  volun- 
teer forces  and  raises  for  civilian  and  mili- 
tary workers  in  the  Defense  Department. 

Then  there's  the  relative  size  of  the  2,288,- 
000  armed  forces,  which  wiU  be  trimmed  by 
65,000  to  reach  the  "lowest  level  In  24  years." 
Again,  if  such  military  comparisons  must  be 
made — they're  superficial  exercises  that  Ig- 
nore world  conditions  and  changing  modes 
of  warfare — by  extending  such  logic  a  nation 
of  210  million  people  today  which  was  160 
million  in  1950  should  have  a  proportion- 
ately strong  army  of  3,100.000.  Reasoning 
from  either  angle  Is  obviously  absurd. 

The  American  people,  we  believe,  are 
squarely  behind  the  President's  world  strate- 
gy of  negotiating  for  peace  and  stability  from 
strength — the  only  stance  that  Communist 
militarists  seem  to  imderstand  or  respect.  As 
world  tensions  ease,  further  mutual  reduc- 
tions in  weapons  and  military  forces  should 
be  possible,  as  in  Europe  and  elsewhere 

Considering  the  shortcomings  of  Moscow's 
new  five-year  plan  for  economic  progress, 
including  agricultural  woes  that  led  to  record 
grain  purchases  from  the  United  States,  the 
time  may  be  ripe  for  Russians  to  agree  to 
convert  more  of  their  swords  into  plowshares. 


L.  R.  HARRILL— "MR.  4-H"  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 


HON.  JESSE  A.  HELMS 

OF    NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  26.  1973 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago  a  distinguished  citizen  of  my 
State,  a  close  personal  friend  of  mine, 
was  presented  a  certificate  of  apprecia- 
tion signed  by  both  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Earl  L.  Butz  and  Mrs.  Butz.  The 
certificate  read: 

To  L.  R.  Haehill 

For  over  25  years  of  dedicated  service  and 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  youth  of  our  Nation  through 
the  4-H  Program  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  brief  text  of 
that  certificate  tells  something,  but  it  by 
no  means  tells  it  all.  In  the  first  place,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  certificate  was 
signed  by  not  only  Secretarj'  Butz,  but  by 
the  charming  Mrs.  Butz  as  well. 

There  is  a  story  behind  that.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Mrs.  Butz  is  a  native  of  my  State. 
In  1930,  she  came  to  Washington  with  a 
group  of  other  North  Carolina  4-H 
yoimgsters.  While  here,  she  met — as 
Secretary  Butz  tells  It — "a  young  4-H 
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farm  boy  from  Indiana."  L.  R.  Harrill 
was  the  leader  of  4-H  in  my  State.  In 
fact,  he  is  known  throughout  my  State 
as  the  "Father  of  4-H."  And  on  that  oc- 
casion in  1930,  when  the  group  of  young 
North  Carolinians  came  to  Washington, 
L.  R.  Harrill  was  the  chaperone. 

That  is  when  and  where  Earl  Butz 
met  the  future  Mrs.  Butz.  Needless  to 
say,  he  has  a  very  special  gratitude  for 
Mr.  Harrill. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  not  begin  to  de- 
scribe the  noble  career  of  L.  R.  Harrill 
in  any  adequate  sort  of  way.  He  has 
meant  so  much  to  so  many.  He  has  given 
countless  thousands  of  young  people  a 
helping  hand.  He  has  given  them  direc- 
tion and  inspiration. 

Mr.  Harrill's  association  with  4-H  be- 
gan with  the  2  years  he  served  in  Cleve- 
land County,  N.C.,  as  a  "Cotton  Club 
Boy."  That  was  in  1915-16.  He  became 
State  4-H  leader  for  North  Carolina  on 
January  1,  1926,  and  he  served  in  that 
capacity  until  his  retirement  in  1964. 

Since  retiring,  he  has  compiled  and 
written  a  50-year  history  of  4-H  Club 
work  in  North  Carolina.  Recently,  Mr. 
Harrill  told  me  some  of  the  highlights  of 
his  40  years  of  service.  With  a  smile,  he 
said: 

I  would  love  to  do  it  again. 

He  may  be  retired,  Mr.  President,  but 
he  maintains  an  abiding  interest  in  young 
people,  and  particularly  in  4-H.  He  is  a 
distinguished  Rotarian,  having  served  as 
president  of  the  Rotary  Club  of  Raleigh, 
and  as  district  governor.  He  is  an  active 
churchman,  a  dedicated  Christian.  With- 
out question,  he  ranks  as  one  of  the  most 
beloved  citizens  our  State  has  produced. 

On  a  personal  note,  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  that  L.  R.  Harrill  has  had  a  pro- 
found Influence  upon  my  life.  He  is  no 
fair-weather  friend;  he  is  the  kind  of 
man  who  stands  up  to  be  counted. 

My  late,  great  friend,  Senator  Dick 
Russell  of  Georgia,  used  to  describe  his 
very  special  friends  as  "nature's  noble- 
men." If  I  may  borrow  that  expression 
from  Senator  Russell,  I  should  like  to  ap- 
ply it  to  my  friend  L.  R.  Harrill.  It  fits 
him  like  a  glove. 


THE  CONSUMER'S  RIGHT  TO  KNOW 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  March  26,  1973 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
consumer  is  more  sophisticated  and  more 
educated  than  ever  before  and  is  de- 
manding to  know  what  is  in  the  prepared 
foods  he  is  buying.  Every  day  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  the  agency 
responsible  for  the  regulation  of  food 
labeling,  receives  calls  from  consumers 
complaining  that  the  ingredients  are  not 
listed  on  ketchup,  ice  cream,  bread, 
mayormaise,  and  dozens  of  other  prod- 
ucts. These  are  all  members  of  a  group 
of  foods  which  are  not  required  to  list 
their  ingredients. 

This  exemption  from  disclosure  re- 
quirements is  the  result  of  that  part  of 
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the  1938  Federal  Food.  Drug,  aid  Cos- 
metic Act  regarding  standardize!  foods. 
The  law  authorized  the  Secretai  y  to  is- 
sue standards  of  identity  for  a  ly  food 
when  he  feels  it  will  "promote  lonesty 
and  fair  dealing  in  the  interest  of  con- 
sumers." The  label  of  such  a  standard- 
ized food  is  required  to  bear  only  the 
name  specified  in  the  standard  of  iden- 
tity and  certain  optional  ingrsdients. 
Standards  of  identity  have  beer  estab- 
lished for  more  than  350  product  3. 

The  food  standards  law  was  jnacted 
to  protect  the  consumer.  Prior  ;o  1938, 
there  were  numerous  instances  o:  manu- 
facturers cheating  on  the  ingred  ients  of 
a  product,  using  such  things  as  st  irch  for 
fill.  It  was  felt  that  standards  woi  ild  help 
the  consumer  by  establishing  the  in- 
gredients which  a  product  should  con- 
tain. Violation  of  the  standard  c  ould  be 
dealt  with  speedily  and  effectively  with 
the  regulatory  tools  of  the  FDA. 

However,  exemption  of  stanc  ardized 
foods  from  listing  of  all  ingredier  ts  is  no 
longer  valid  in  view  of  the  chiinge  in 
lifestyles  since  1938.  At  that  tim«  house- 
wives knew  that  should  be  used  i  n  mak- 
ing such  things  as  mayonnaise.  Today's 
consumers  are  not  familiar  with  p  repara- 
tion of  many  of  these  foods  and  there 
exists  no  practical  way  for  them  to  find 
out  what  ingredients  are  in  these  prod- 
ucts. Aside  from  the  basic  ingiedients 
such  as  flour,  milk,  eggs,  and  so  forth, 
advanced  technology  in  food  prccessing 
has  resulted  in  the  addition  of  m  any  in- 
gredients which  even  the  most  si  )phisti- 
cated  consumer  would  be  unaware  of. 

H.R.  1650,  a  bill  which  I  cospcnsored, 
provides  a  remedy  to  this  very  si  uation. 
It  would  amend  the  Federal  Foo< ,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  a  liiiting  in 
the  order  of  the  predominanc;  after 
processing,  by  their  common  o-  usual 
name,  of  all  ingredients  present  ir  stand- 
ardized foods  along  with  an  accurate 
statement  of  the  amount  of  e!;ch  in- 
gredient present  in  the  food — stited  as 
a  percentage. 

The  need  for  such  legislation  h  is  beeR. 
widely  recognized.  The  FDA  supports  a 
program  of  disclosure  for  stand  irdized 
foods  but  lacks  the  legislative  authority 
to  require  such  labeling.  The  White 
House  Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition, 
and  Health  recommended  legislation  to 
repeal  the  labeling  exemption  for  manda- 
tory ingredients  in  standardizeq  foods. 
Numerous  consumer  groups  are  demand- 
ing more  information  in  labeling. 

In  addition  to  requiring  discloaure  for 
standardized  foods  H.R.  1650  woiild  re- 
quire percentage  listing  of  all  ingr  edients 
in  nonstandardized  foods. 

These  measures  are  imperative  not 
only  to  aid  the  consiuner  in  stopping 
wisely  but  to  protect  him.  Those  with 
allergies  or  diet  restrictions  are  threat- 
ened every  time  they  eat  prepared  foods 
for  which  standards  have  been  estab- 
lished. The  consumer  has  the  right  to 
know  what  is  in  the  food  he  is  eat:  ng  and 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  C)ngress 
to  provide  legislation  requiring  m^mufac- 
turers  to  Include  the  needed  inf  oi  matlon 
on  the  label. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1650  Is  wo: -thy  of 
close  attention  by  my  colleagues  and  I 
large  bipartisan  support  for  thi4  much 
needed  legislation. 
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HON.  ALAN  BIBLE 

OF    NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  26.  1973 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
the  legislative  chairman  and  publicity 
chairman  of  the  White  Pine  County 
chapter  of  the  Nevada  CowBelles  vsrote 
to  me  and  called  my  attention  to  an 
article,  "The  Nibbling  Away  of  the  West," 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Reader's  Digest. 

Nevada  members  of  the  CowBelles  be- 
lieve many  important  facts  were  over- 
looked by  the  author  of  the  article  and 
have  composed  a  rebuttal  which  they 
feel  deserves  the  attention  of  the  public. 
I  concur,  in  that  I  have  always  subscribed 
to  presenting  both  sides  of  a  given  issue 
when  possible. 

As  a  result,  Vivian  Joy  and  Beth  Robin- 
son of  Ely,  Nev.,  have  submitted  an  arti- 
cle to  me  for  my  consideration.  I  know 
both  of  these  fine  ladies  and  commend 
their  article  to  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Ranchers  in  Nevada  have  always  been 
cooperative  with  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government.  They  have  a  large  invest- 
ment in  lands  under  jiurisdiction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the 
Forest  Service.  The  CowBelles  want  the 
public  to  know  of  this  interest  and  their 
financial  support  to  good  range  prac- 
tices and  conservation  of  the  public 
domain. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  imanimous 
consent  that  the  CowBelles'  article  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

REBrrrrAL  or  Article  in  Reaoeb's  Digest 
(By  the  White  Pine  CowBelles) 

In  an  article  In  Reader's  Digest,  December 
1972,  "The  Nibbling  Away  of  the  West"  James 
Nathan  Miller  describes  the  alarming  deteri- 
oration of  our  Public  Range  and  Forest 
Lands.  Mr.  Miller  places  the  major  portion  of 
responsibility  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Mangement,  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  and  livestock  ranchers  whose  animals 
graze  on  these  lands. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  facts  that 
we  feel  have  been  neglected  or  denied  In  Mr. 
Miller's  article. 

1.  The  Safford  Grazing  District  In  Arizona 
which  he  used  as  a  typical  example  Is  not 
typical  but  one  of  the  most  extreme  cases 
of  range  neglect  and  abuse.  An  accurate 
assessment  of  the  problem  could  be  arrived 
at  only  by  consideration  of  a  more  reason- 
ably typical  example  than  Mr.  Miller's 
choices.  The  Ely  Grazing  District  and  the 
forest  lands  adjacent  to  It  provide  such  an 
example. 

2.  Even  In  the  Safford  District  a  combina- 
tion of  factors  contributed  to  erosion  and 
depletion. 

3.  Not  all  public  domain  was  a  continuous 
grassland  dotted  with  flowers  when  the  live- 
stock industry  began,  as  reported  by  early 
exploration  accounts. 

4.  Cuts  In  range  livestock  numbers  have 
been  affected  In  many  areas,  in  the  Ely  Graz- 
ing District  as  early  as  1945  and  as  late  as 
1969.  Over  the  years  only  4  out  of  19  units 
have  had  no  reductions.  In  four  units  even 
greater  second  cuta  were  made  after  20  years 
because  the  original  cut  was  ineffective.  Cuts 
have  ranged  from  6%  to  70%  in  the  10 
grazing  units  that  comprise  the  Ely  District. 


Similar  cuts  have  been  made  by  the  Forest 
Service  In  the  past  proving  Just  as  Ineffective. 
6.  These  livestock  cuts  have  not  proven  tba 
answer  except  in  combination  with  other 
practices.  In  the  Ely  Grazing  District  at  the 
present  time  there  are  14  range  allotments 
Involving  992,000  acres  under  allotment  man- 
agement plans  as  well  as  6  out  of  16  cattl« 
aUotments  with  the  Forest  Service,  all  In 
cooperation  with  the  ranchers  which  In- 
corporate a  grazing  system  such  as  rest  rota- 
tion. 

6.  Cooperation  on  the  part  of  ranchers  iB 
not  the  major  factor  any  longer.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  District  office  of  the  BLM  has  17 
Arm  requests  for  more  management  plana. 
Time  has  shown  that  management  plans  and 
a  rest  rotation  system  with  consideration 
of  the  physiological  needs  of  plant  life  allows 
for  restoration  of  plant  vigor,  seed  produc- 
tion and  reproduction  of  plant  and  also  al- 
lows for  the  harvesting  of  plant  resources  aa 
forage.  Of  Interest  Is  the  fact  that  money  m 
the  Ely  District  contributed  by  ranchers  In 
sagebrush  and  Juniper  rehabilitation  projects 
has  amounted  to  $655,000  since  reseedlng  was 
started  In  this  district.  This  Is  Just  towards 
plowing,  chaining,  and  seed  purchase.  Fenc- 
ing was  cooperative  In  addition. 

In  the  past  most  range  Improvement  plana 
were  on  a  financially  cooperative  basis  vrtth 
ranchers  contributing  around  50%  In  BLM 
units  and  25%  In  Forest  Service  units.  Under 
the  more  recent  Range  Management  plana 
both  agencies  usually  finance  all  or  a  major 
portion  of  the  cost.  The  ranchers'  Investment 
comes  In  the  form  of  management  of  their 
livestock  to  comply  with  management  plans 
and  grazing  systems  and  routine  maintenance 
of  existing  and  new  range  Improvements. 

The  present  fee  on  the  Forest  Is  72?  per 
animal  unit  month  (AUM)  with  a  proposed 
raise  to  91<;  AUM  and  an  anticipated  further 
Increase  up  to  $1.23  per  AUM.  In  the  last  year 
BLM  fees  were  raised  from  53<  AUM  to  66< 
AUM  with  still  further  Increases  proposed  up 
to  (1.23. 

7.  Mr.  Miller  has  failed  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  time  Is  required  to  do  an  extensive 
range  practice  and  environmental  analysis 
on  each  Individual  allotment  as  well  as  the 
time  required  to  outline  the  new  practice  and 
Implement  It. 

8.  Mr.  Miller  stated  that  range  management 
agencies  have  been  negligent  In  recognizing 
the  needs  of  wildlife.  On  the  contrary,  wild- 
life and  recreational  needs  are  given  full  rec- 
ognition In  the  Forest  Service  and  are  an  In- 
tegral part  of  environmental  analysis  made 
by  the  BLM  and  the  Forest  Service  prelimi- 
nary to  any  allotment  management  plan 
system. 

9.  To  a  degree  livestock  can  give  comple- 
ment to  wildlife  grazing.  One  example  being 
that  of  a  cow's  tendency  to  crop  the  bitter 
brush  branches  thereby  stlmtilatlng  more 
tender  shoots  to  sprout  and  ultimately  pro- 
viding more  brouse  for  wildlife.  Improvement 
of  water  by  livestock  producers  has  benefited 
wildlife  as  well  as  the  reseedlngs  which  give 
animals  a  diversity  of  forage. 

10.  Mr.  Miller  seems  to  have  overlooked  the 
growing  counter  balance  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  general  public  over  minority  private 
Interest  lobby  groups,  also  the  fact  that  the 
livestock  producer  Is  becoming  a  decreasing 
mmorlty,  having  even  less  Impact  on  legis- 
lation. 

If  Mr.  Miller's  objective  was  to  stir  public 
Interest  and  Instigate  action  he  undoubtedly 
has  achieved  his  goal.  On  the  other  hand  by 
neglecting  to  describe  some  factors  and  em- 
phasizing others  his  article  has  presented  a 
distorted  picture  of  what  U  admittedly  a 
problem.  It  would  be  unfortunate  If  any  solu- 
tions were  based  on  such  evidence  as  he  gives. 

Mr.  MUler  has  made  a  point  that  to  effect 
a  CTire  and  add  recreational  facilities  will  re- 
quire greater  funds  not  only  through  in- 
creased fees  but  also  appropriations.  We 
would  like  to  stUl  some  Impatience  he  seems 


to  want  to  generate,  for  It  will  take  time  to 
effect  good  range  management. 

We  would  agree  with  him  that  the  BLM 
does  need  more  Inclusive  authority  In  addi- 
tion to  that  of  range  management  provided 
by  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  if  It  Is  to  be  totally 
effective.  Hopefully  a  reasonable  National 
Land  Use  Policy  Act  will  be  enacted  In  the 
present  legislative  session.  Sportsmen,  recrea- 
tlonlsts,  vacationers,  rockhoimds,  livestock 
people,  and  the  general  public  who  use  public 
lands  should  be  aware  of  regulation  changes 
going  In. 

Since  about  86%  of  Nevada  Is  Public  Do- 
main, It  would  appear  that  it  is  economically 
wise  to  perpetuate  the  livestock  Industry 
which  makes  use  of  these  lands  and  provides 
tax  revenue  to  our  state  and  contributes  to  a 
stable  economy. 


MORE   COMPLAINTS  ABOUT  THE 
SNAIL  SERVICE 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  26,  1973 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  I  have  shared  with  you  the  letters 
and  complaints  I  have  received  from  in- 
dividuals about  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 
Now  this  steadily  deteriorating  situation 
has  reached  the  point  where  I  am  hear- 
ing from  an  entire  town.  Mr.  Ralph  C. 
Murray,  city  attorney  for  West  Helena, 
Ark.,  sent  the  following  letter  to  Post- 
master General  Klassen  complaining 
about  the  inefiQclency  of  the  system  in 
handling  West  Helena's  mail.  I  would 
like  to  share  that  letter  with  you  at  this 
time.  The  letter  follows : 

March  19,  1973. 
Re:  West  Helena,  Ark. 
Hon.  E.  T.  KiJkSSEN, 

Postmaster  General,  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica Post  Office  Department,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Sm:  On  behalf  of  the  City  of  West 
Helena,  Arkansas,  and  its  citizens,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention  a  situation 
concerning  the  mall  service  which  this  city 
and  Its  citizenry  are  experiencing  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  First,  let  me  state  that  the  popula- 
tion In  and  for  the  City  of  West  Helena,  ac- 
cording to  the  last  census,  is  greater  than 
for  the  City  of  Helena,  Arkansas.  The  situa- 
tion regarding  the  mall  service  to  which  I 
refer  Is  that,  for  example,  mailings  from  the 
City  HaU  of  West  Helena,  Arkansas,  are 
picked  up  by  a  postal  vehicle  operated  by 
employees  of  the  Helena  Post  Office,  are  post- 
marked Helena,  delivered  to  West  Memphis, 
Arkansas,  for  processing  and  delivered  back 
to  the  West  Helena  Post  Office  for  delivery 
to  a  West  Helena  citizen.  It  is  very  difficult 
for  the  officials  of  the  City  of  West  Helena 
and  Its  citizens  to  understand  such  a  situa- 
tion as  this.  There  are  a  number  of  other 
like  situations  existing  In  the  handling  of 
mall  service  from  our  city.  As  another  ex- 
ample, on  certain  occasions,  mall  from  the 
City  of  West  Helena  to  Helena  or  from 
Helena  to  West  Helena  Is  processed  through 
West  Memphis  for  delivery  which  In  effect 
causes  delay  of  two  to  three  days.  This  has 
been  experienced  by  myself  as  well  as  others 
and  even  though  the  two  cities  of  Helena  and 
West  Helena  are  only  four  or  five  mUes  apart. 
As  concerned  citizens  of  these  United 
States,  we  are  as  concerned  with  the  ex- 
penses of  our  government  as  anyone  but  feel 
that  expenses  should  not  be  curtailed  to  the 
extent  that  It  would  be  so  detrimental  to 
efficient  mailing  services. 
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Your  assistance  and  advice  in  this  situa- 
tion would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Ralph  C.  Murray, 
Attorney  for  the  City  of  West  Helena,  Ark. 


POSSIBLE  ELIMINATION  OP 
RURAL  POSTMARKS 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  26.  1973 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  midst  of  increasing  protests  about 
ineflBciency  in  the  U.S.  Postal  Service, 
there  is  growing  concern  about  steps 
being  taken  that  will  eliminate  rural 
postmarks. 

There  recently  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention an  excellent  column  written  by 
Prof.  Spencer  R.  Gervln,  of  Southwest 
Virginia  Community  College  about  this 
problem,  and  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Lebanon  (Va.)   News, 

Feb.  24,  19731 

Snowballs  From  Heix 

(By  Dr.  Spencer  R.  Gervln) 

Perhaps  to  keep  the  mall  zipping  may  be 
worth  the  deprivation.  But  many  will  regret 
the  effacement  from  Americana  of  "Hell", 
"Bowlegs,"  "Santa  Claus",  "Paw  Paw",  and 
"Spencer.".  These  names  are  soon  to  disap- 
pear from  the  mall,  swallowed  In  the  maw 
of  automation. 

In  Its  elan  to  outzlp  the  wind,  the  UJ8. 
Postal  Service  Is  Installing  giant  mall  sorting 
and  cancelling  equipment  at  selected  cen- 
ters. Some  357  of  these  Area  Mall  Processing 
Centers  are  either  now  operating  or  being 
readied.  Because  these  expensive  machines 
must  be  kept  busy,  no  longer  can  smaller  post 
offices  maintain  their  ovim  postmark  Identity. 
Letters  are  to  be  hustled  uncancelled  from 
the  mailing  point  to  an  AMPC,  there  to  be 
processed  for  further  zipping.  All  that  will 
appear  on  the  letter  will  be  the  state  ab- 
breviation and  the  last  three  digits  of  the 
area  zip  code. 

Thus  Tiptop  (Virginia)  wUl  become  some- 
thing like  VA242.  Smartt  (Tennessee)  will 
emerge  from  automation  as  TN373.  Cnim 
(West  Virginia)  wlU  disappear  as  WV660. 
Paw  Paw  (Kentucky)  and  Paw  Paw  (West 
Virginia)  are  headed  for  defrulting.  Santa 
Claus  (Indiana),  Bow  Legs  (Oklahoma), 
and  Tight  Wad  (Missouri)  likewise  are 
doomed  to  postmark  extinction.  Spencer 
(Virginia),  Spencer  (West  Virginia),  and 
Spencer  (Tenn.)   will  be  postally  Interred. 

One  group  Is  distinctly  unpleased  by  this 
automated  esurlence.  The  Post  Mark  Col- 
lectors Club  of  America  plans  to  take  up 
the  matter  at  its  annual  convention  this 
summer  In  Plndlay.  Ohio.  For  27  years  now 
this  organization  has  avidly  collected  post- 
marked envelopyes  from  post  offices  with 
unusual  names. 

Some  collectors  apeclallze  In  topical,  that 
Is,  names  of  a  particular  genre  like  animals 
or  weather.  In  the  first  category  are  such 
fauna  as  Raven  (Virginia),  Wildcat  (West 
Virginia),  and  Lamb,  Kentucky) .  Of  the  lat- 
ter type  are  Thunderbolt  (Georgia)  and 
Hurricane  (West  Virginia) . 

In  addition  this  club  has  established  a 
museum  In  Republic,  Ohio.  Enshrined  there 
are  some  600,000  post  marks.  Of  course,  after 
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the  "expressive"  postal  names  have  been 
zipped  Into  limbo,  anyone  may  ask  a  post 
office  to  cancel  his  letter  with  an  Individual 
place-name  stamp.  Thtis  collectors  may,  so 
postal  officials  state,  continue  to  pursue  their 
hobby  by  personal  contact  with  an  Individual 
post  office.  But  It  would  take  time  and 
money,  for  example,  to  secure  the  postagraph 
of  LongBotton  (Ohio)  or  Rabbit  Hash  (Ken- 
tucky) for  this  purpose. 

So  the  Post  Mark  Collectors  Club  plana 
to  fight.  Its  President  Herbert  H.  Harring- 
ton, of  Warren,  Ohio,  Is  planning  to  throw 
the  club's  weight  Into  a  campaign  of  letter 
writing  to  Congressmen  and  Senators. 
"These  machines,"  he  fulminates,  "are  tak- 
ing all  the  romance  out  of  postmarks.  They're 
ruining  a  poor  man's  hobby.  It's  getting 
now  so  as  you  don't  know  where  your  mail 
is  coming  from.  All  the  envelope  has  is  a  lot 
of  cuckoo  numbers."  The  club's  address  Is 
P.O.  Box  87,  Warren,  Ohio  44482.  Dues  are 
$4  a  year. 

And  Just  as  hiked  postal  rates  were  a 
factor  in  the  death  of  Life  Magazine  last 
year,  so  a  thriving  business  In  Michigan 
expects  to  suffer  from  these  postal  changes. 
No  longer  will  It  be  possible  to  purchase 
"Snowballs  from  Hell"  (Michigan) — with  a 
postmark  to  prove  It. 


ABRIDGING   THE   RIGHT  TO  VOTE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  26,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker  in  1972,  the 
Citizenship  Education  Department  of 
the  National  Urban  League,  Inc.,  under- 
took a  study  of  restrictions  to  black  po- 
litical participation  that  exist  in  the 
northern  sector  of  this  coimtry.  I  recom- 
mend the  booklet  entitled  "Abridging  the 
Right  To  Vote"  to  all  of  my  colleagues. 

I  now  submit  for  your  attention  and 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  the  in- 
troduction to  this  booklet. 

The  Voter  Registration  Rights  Act 
of  1973  (H.R.  4846)  that  I  Introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
serve  to  eliminate  many  of  the  barriers 
placed  In  the  way  of  eligible  black 
voters: 

ABRroGINO    THE   RIGHT    TO    VOTEt    A    STm)T    OF 

State  Restrictions  and  Black  Politicai, 
Participation  > 

INTRODtrcnON 

Most  analyses  of  barriers  to  black  political 
participation  inevitably  focus  on  the  South, 
since  the  more  blatant  measures  to  disen- 
franchise black  people  were  adopted  there. 
The  "grandfather  clause,  "  the  "white  pri- 
mary" and  the  unceasing  acts  of  terrorism 
and  violence  to  prevent  black  political  In- 
volvement are  stUl  vivid  In  the  minds  of 
many  Americans. 

But  this  focus  has  had  at  least  two  unfor- 
tunate consequences.  The  first  is  that,  with 
the  passage  of  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act, 
and  the  disappearance  of  many  of  the  more 
odlus  forms  of  disenfranchlsement,  Increas- 
ing numbers  of  Americans  now  believe  the 
major  battles  for  the  black  franchise  in  the 
South  have  been  won  and  that  official  dis- 
enfranchlsement Is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Secondly,  this  "Southern  perspective"  also 


'This  report  was  prepared  by  Robert  B. 
Hill,  Director,  Research  Etepartment.  National 
Urban  League,  with  the  assistance  of  George 
A.  Jordan.  Research  Assistant,  and  Esther 
Plovla,  Social  Science  Analyst. 
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permits  the  American  public 
primary  barriers  to  the  political 
of  minority  groups  In  the  North 
internal  and  not  external:    It 
apathy  that  hinders  them. 

The  fact  Is  that  most  studies 
voting  procedures  agree   that 
pediments,  and  not  apathy,  are 
sponsible  for  the  relatively  lowjer 
tlon  of  Americans,  whether  bl 
compared  to  many  Western 
example,  only  61   percent  of 
torate  voted  In  1968,  while  recen : 
England.  Canada,  West  Germany 
mark  had  turnouts  of  72,  76,  87 
cent,  respectively. 

Of  course,  these  external  barriers 
larly  those   related  to  registration 
ments,  fall  disproportionately  on 
are  black  or  Spanish-speaking 
and  less  educated. 

Minority  groups   are  partlculkrly 
by  antiquated  residency  require  nnents 
cesslble     sites,     inappropriate 
hours,  literacy  tests  and  disqualifying 
tlons. 


GUN  CONFUSIOI' 
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statements  like  this  help  correct  the  con- 
fusion created  by  promotion  of  the  fallacy 
that  banning  gun  ownership  by  the  law 
abiding  Is  synonymous  with  controlling 
crime. 
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HON.  JOHN  D.  DIN^ELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIItATIVES 

Monday.  March  26,  1973 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speakei '.  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  in  the 
Congressional  Record  an  excellent  edi- 
torial entitled  "Gun  Confusioi"  appear- 
ing in  the  West  Side  Couriei  published 
by  its  editor,  my  distingulslied  friend, 
Mr.  Harry  H.  Weinbaum. 

This  fine  editorial  points  olit  the  im- 
wisdom  of  many  of  the  gun  c(  mtrol  pro- 
posals now  pending  before  th^  Congress. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Quit  Confusion 

Persistent     confusion 
control  and  gun  control  lies  at 
controversy  over  the  more  radicil 
arms  proposals.  The  confusion  hef 
pounded  by  those  near-zealots 
but   a   single   goal — the   dlsarmlhg 
abiding   citizens   and   the  branding 
millions  of  members  of  such 
the  National  Rifle  Association. 
Indirection,  as  little  better  than 

In  response  to  a  nationally- 
ticle  that  compared  handguns  to 
threat  to  the  quality  of  American 
a  police  commissioner  of  Bufifalc 
commented:    "In   the  long  run, 
be  a  sensible  system  which  will 
zens'  rights  and  still  curb  the  11 
firearms,  but  no  one  has  come 
yet."  The  commissioner   added, 
•myth'  about  the  National  Rifle 
blocking  effective  gun  laws,  I 
owners  belong  to  the  NRA  .  . 
are    respectable   people    who    kn^w 
handle  arms  properly." 

Commenting  on  the  same  antit 
the  sheriff  of  Erie  County.  New 
sented  a  refreshing    approach  to 
legislation  when  he  said,  "I  bellej-e 
portant   to   safeguard    that  righ 
and  bear  arms),  but  we  must 
every  posslbUlty  to  reduce  Injurj 
firearms,   taking  into  serious 
proposals  for  gun  control  leglslajtlon 
encourage  rather  than  discouraj  e 
and  proper  possession  and  use 
arms  by  all  Americans  who 
them." 
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HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 


i  Iso 


cf 


or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  26,  1973 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  from  the  spenders  as  they  have 
complained  about  the  President's  efforts 
to  keep  spending  within  bounds.  It  is 
time  that  we  listened  to  those  who  sup- 
port Mr.  Nixon's  campaign  for  fiscal 
restraint. 

One  of  those  who  has  spoken  up  for 
commonsensri  about  the  national  budget 
is  James  A.  Dunham,  commissioner  of 
accounts  and  finances  for  the  city  of 
Springfield,  the  capital  of  my  State.  In 
a  recent  appearance  before  the  Spring- 
field City  Council,  he  made  a  very  force- 
ful statement  in  defense  of  the  Presi- 
dent. I  am  inserting  it  in  the  Record 
as  part  of  my  remarks. 

Federal  Spending 

Can  a  budget  of  approximately  $268.7  bil- 
lion be  termed  a  "penny  pinching  budget" 
or  "Uncle  Scrooge"?  Of  course  not. 

Prom  all  the  talk  one  would  not  easily 
get  the  notion  that  the  President  plans  to 
spend  $115.7  billion  on  "income  security 
benefits"  In  the  1974  fiscal  year.  Or  that  this 
spending — on  such  things  as  old  age  benefits, 
medicare  and  medicaid,  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children,  veterans  benefits,  and 
food  stamps — is  up  10%  from  the  ctirrent 
year  and  27%  from  the  1972  year. 

Or  that  the  share  of  the  new  budget  such 
spending  accounts  for,  43.5%,  is  up  from 
42%  this  year  and  39%  In  1972.  Or  that  the 
share  of  the  budget  that  goes  for  most  other 
purposes  has  been  declining.  National  de- 
fense, for  example,  will  account  for  30.2%  of 
the  new  budget,  compared  with  30.6%  In 
1973  and  33.8%  In  1972. 

So  as  you  can  see,  social  spending  Is  still 
rising. 

What  the  advocates  of  this  resolution  do 
not  point  out  is  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  has  not  balanced  its  budget  In  the  last 
40  years.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  this? 

The  Gtovemment  expects  to  end  the  com- 
ing fiscal  3'ear  more  than  half  a  trillion 
dollars  in  the  red. 

The  total  Federal  debt  Is  projected  to 
climb  to  $505.45  billion  by  June  30,  1974, 
from  an  estimated  $473.33  billion  at  the  end 
of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Interest  costs  are  expected  to  rise  to  $24.67 
billion  in  the  coming  fiscal  year,  from  $22.81 
billion  in  the  current  year  and  $20.58  billion 
in  the  year  ended  last  June  30.  Next  fiscal 
year's  interest  burden  amounts  to  about  9% 
of  the  budget  total  and  Is  nearly  double 
the  812.59  billion  paid  in  fiscal  1967,  when 
the  debt  totaled  $344.68  bUlion. 

Interest  on  the  debt  Is  the  third-largest 
category  of  outlays  In  the  budget,  trailing 
only  income-security  programs,  and  national 
defense. 

In  conclusion.  If  the  Congress  and  the 
"social  theorists"  cannot  add,  then  the  Pres- 
ident must  subtract  or  else  our  taxes  will 
continue  to  multiply. 
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HIGHWAY  HEARINGS  TESTIMONY 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 


OF   ABKANSAS 


SUPPORT  FOR  FISCAL  RESTRAINT 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  26,  1973 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Tuesday  of  this  week  Clark  McClinton 
appeared  before  the  Transportation  Sub- 
committee to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Crushed  Stone  Institute.  Clark  is 
a  personal  friend  of  mine  and  a  distin- 
guished Arkansas  citizen. 

He  is  a  past  president  of  the  Arkansas 
Chapter  of  Associated  General  Contrac- 
tors, past  president  of  the  Fayetteville, 
Ark.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  past  chair- 
man of  the  Fayetteville  Planning  Com- 
mission, and  is  now  serving  as  a  board 
director  of  the  Arkansas  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

In  my  judgment,  Clark  McClinton's 
statement  is  outstanding  and  I,  therefore, 
want  to  share  it  with  all  of  my  colleagues: 

Statement  of  Clark  C.  McClinton 

Distinguished  Chairman  and  Members  of 
the  Committee,  thank  you  for  giving  us  the 
opportunity  to  again  appear  before  your 
committee. 

I  am  Clark  C.  McClinton,  President  of  Mc- 
Clinton Brothers  Company,  Fayetteville,  Ar- 
kansas. I  am  also  Immediate  Past-Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  the  National  Limestone  In- 
stitute. I  am  here  today  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  the  National  Crushed  Stone  Institute 
which  Is  a  federation  of  the  National  Crushed 
Stone  Association  and  the  National  Lime- 
stone Institute.  The  federation  consists  of 
almost  800  Individual  member  companies  In 
some  40  states.  The  members  of  the  two  asso- 
ciations are  responsible  for  a  great  majority 
of  the  crushed  stone  produced  In  oiu-  coun- 
try. Sitting  with  me  Is  Mr.  S.  James  Camp- 
bell, Executive  Vice  President  of  Harry  T. 
Campbell  Son's  Company,  Division  of  the 
Flintkote  Co.  of  Towson,  Maryland.  Mr. 
Campbell  is  the  Immediate  Past-President  of 
the  National  Crushed  Stone  Association  and 
also  Immediate  Past  Co-chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Crushed  Stone  Institute.  All  of  us — 
the  members  of  the  National  Crushed  Stone 
Institute — appreciate  sincerely  your  hearing 
and  consideration  of  our  position  on  the  sub- 
ject of  transportation  for  this  Nation  of  ours. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  believe  that  anyone 
In  this  room,  or  In  this  country,  for  that 
matter,  can  deny  the  outstanding  success 
we  have  had  with  our  Interstate  System.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  put  a  yard  stick  to  this 
success  because  the  benefits  this  Natfon  has 
reaped  since  its  undertaking  have  been  varied 
and  tremendous.  I  think  the  committee  will 
agree  that  the  mcst  Important  result  of  the 
Interstate  System  has  been  the  thousands 
of  lives  which  have  been  saved — modern 
roads  do  save  lives — and  when  measured  in 
millions  of  passenger  miles  traveled,  the  fa- 
tality rate  of  the  Interstate  System  Is  less 
than  half  that  on  the  rest  of  the  road  and 
street  network. 

Economically  the  Interstate  System  has 
been  good  not  only  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
but  also  to  local  areas  as  well.  In  a  recent 
study  undertaken  for  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration,  it  was  shown  that  National 
Interstate  expenditures  of  $2.6  billion  an- 
nually have  resulted  In  the  generation  of 
approximately  955,000  jobs  and  more  than 
$7.5  billion  In  total  economic  activity  each 
year. 

The  Interstate  System  has  become  an  es- 
sential and  fundamental  element  of  our  na- 
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tlonal  economy.  Without  Interstate  routes, 
the  production,  assembly  and  distribution 
lines  of  Industry  and  commerce  would  be 
fragmented  to  an  Impossible  degree. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  history  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Interstate  program  are  indeed 
Impressive;  but  now,  as  this  success  story 
nears  Its  end  with  over  80%  of  the  system 
completed,  we  must  turn  our  efforts  toward 
our  ABC  roads.  Thousands  of  miles  of  these 
roads,  which  carry  70%  of  all  highway  travel, 
have  been  bypassed  for  Improvement  during 
the  17-year  effort  to  build  the  controUed- 
access  Interstate  System.  Many  have  become 
dangerous  and  unable  to  cope  with  today's 
greatly  Increased  travel  demands.  And  we  are 
constantly  demanding  more  and  more  of 
these  roadways.  For  example,  in  the  17  years 
from  1956  our  automobile  population  has 
grown  from  Just  over  66  million  to  nearly 
118  million  today.  This  Is  an  unbelievable 
Increase  of  over  80%.  Also,  under  national 
policy  prevailing  today  In  regard  to  railroad 
transportation,  hundreds  of  miles  of  track 
are  being  abandoned  and  dozens  of  rural 
communities  are  forced  to  rely  on  only  one 
possible  mode  for  their  personal  mobility  and 
for  all  of  their  needs  In  hauling  commodities. 
That  one  mode,  of  course.  Is  the  highway 
system.  Since  1956  the  railroads  have  aban- 
doned over  15,000  miles  of  rail  trackage.  Dur- 
ing that  period  only  one  state  has  shown 
an  Increase  In  rail  trackage  and  that  was 
only  20  miles.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  Penn 
Central  has  petitioned  the  courts  to  allow 
It  to  drop  some  5,000  miles  of  track,  and 
you  have  what  amounts  to  quite  an  addi- 
tional burden  on  our  highways. 

An  outstanding  example  of  the  high  price 
we  pay  In  the  lives  of  our  citizens,  because 
of  our  failure  so  far  to  adequately  attack 
this  problem.  Is  Highway  27  In  Florida,  which 
runs  between  Miami  and  South  Bay.  In  1972 
alone,  twenty-nine  human  beings  lost  their 
lives  on  U.S." 27.  What  is  the  problem?  Well, 
according  to  the  safety  director  for  Palm 
Beach  County,  the  only  problem  Is  that 
Highway  27  is  a  two  lane  road.  Years  of  plead- 
ing and  demanding  by  public  officials,  pri- 
vate citizens  and  the  news  media  to  "do 
something"  about  U.S.  27  brought  replies 
from  state  highway  officials  that  there  wasn't 
enough  money  to  Improve  It.  The  tragic  story 
of  "Bloody  27",  as  it  is  now  referred  to,  was 
graphically  presented  in  the  Miami  Herald 
of  February  18.  1973,  and  has  been  reprinted 
and  Included  as  part  of  this  testimony. 

Unfortunately  this  situation  Is  not  pe- 
culiar to  Florida  or  U.S.  27 — similar  exam- 
ples, I  am  sure,  could  be  found  In  every  other 
state.  I  know  that  out  where  I  come  from. 
we're  driving  on  roads  that  were  engineered 
and  built  forty  and  fifty  years  ago.  Between 
my  home  town  of  Fayetteville  and  other 
parts  of  Arkansas,  we  badly  need  Improved 
roads.  And  unless  we  do  something  to  correct 
this  deterioration  of  our  primary  and  sec- 
ondary roads,  and  do  it  now,  the  problem  will 
continue  to  compound  at  an  alarming  rate. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  has 
recognized  and  documented  these  needs  In 
Its  1972  Transportation  Needs  Study  which 
It  submitted  to  the  Congress.  In  that  report 
they  Indicated  that  the  Nation's  highway 
needs  would  require  an  expenditure  of  $29.6 
billion  a  year  to  meet  the  current  public 
demand.  And  most  of  that  fantastic  figure 
Is  not  for  new  road  constrtictlon,  but  for 
needed  Improvements  on  existing  roads. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  reasons  I  have  out- 
lined, we  feel  very  secure  In  restating  the 
position  we  took  last  year  before  this  com- 
mittee, that  Is,  we  strongly  recommend  that 
at  least  an  additional  billion  dollars  be  de- 
voted to  ABC  and  Urban  Extension  systems. 
We  do  not  feel  that  this  recommendation 
Is  out  of  context  with  our  highway  needs. 
The  trend  In  recent  years  has  been  toward  a 
reduction  In  our  Interstate  expenditures  and 
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we  would  suggest  that  money  taken  off  the 
Interstate  authorization  be  added  to  the  ABC 
authorization.  Another  possible  source  is  the 
billions  of  dollars  currently  held  Impounded 
by  OMB. 

Now  I  just  talked  In  terms  of  billions  of 
dollars,  and  It  was  easy  to  do  so.  It  Is  not  easy 
to  understand  the  significance  of  a  billion — 
It's  not  easy  for  me.  It's  not  easy  for  most 
private  citizens  out  around  the  country.  All 
we  know  Is  that  It  Is  an  awful  lot  of  money, 
and  It  scares  \is  to  talk  about  spending  that 
much.  It  goes  against  the  Innate  thrlftlness 
of  most  Americans,  and  that's  one  reason  for 
some  opposition  to  highway  building.  So  let 
me  put  my  point  In  a  language  and  location 
which  I  do  understand  and  which  people  out 
In  the  towns  and  cities  of  this  country  im- 
derstand.  This  fiscal  year,  about  $9.9  million 
In  Federal  money  Is  being  spent  In  Arkanseis 
on  primary  roads.  This  Is  matched  on  a  50/50 
basis  by  the  state,  so  we  will  have  almost 
$20  million  total  for  those  roads.  Arkansas 
has  10  highway  districts,  so  we  have  an  aver- 
age of  less  than  $2  million  per  district.  Well. 
no  matter  where  you  go  In  Arkansas,  the 
most  of  an  upgraded  primary  road  you  can 
get  for  $2  million  Is  seven  or  eight  miles. 
In  most  cases,  furthermore,  that  Is  only  a 
two-lane  road.  The  point  Is,  gentlemen,  a 
billion  dollars  has  not  and  will  not  buy 
much  upgraded  ABC  road  when  looked  at  on 
a  60-state  basis. 

We  have  continually  gone  on  record  In 
support  of  adequate  funding  of  our  highway 
program  so  that  we  can  meet  the  tremendous 
needs  I  have  outlined.  At  our  January  con- 
vention the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Limestone  Institute  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion which  I  believe  would  be  appropriate  to 
have  Inserted  In  the  record  at  this  point.  The 
substance  of  this  resolution  was  also  adopted 
by  the  National  Crushed  Stone  Association 
at  their  annual  convention. 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas,  American  highways  are  a  major 
and  vital  segment  of  our  Nation's  total 
transportation  system  and  provide  the  great- 
est fiexlbility  in  the  movement  of  people  and 
materials  within  our  mobile  society;  and 

Whereas,  the  Federal-aid  Highway  Pro- 
gram was  established  by  Congress  In  1956  to 
Initiate  an  ongoing  program  of  highway  de- 
velopment and  to  share  with  tlie  various  local 
governments  the  financial  obligations  neces- 
sary to  secure  an  adequate  highway  transpor- 
tation system  in  all  sectors  of  our  country; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Investment  of  funds  In  the 
Federal-aid  Highway  Program  has  perhaps 
generated  more  dollar  movement  In  our  econ- 
omy through  increased  employment,  greater 
Industrial  production  and  a  heightened  de- 
mand for  goods  and  services  throughout  our 
economy,  and  has  been  financed  entirely  by 
a  system  of  user  taxation;  and 

Whereas,  there  still  remains  a  tremendous 
need  for  highways  to  connect  our  major  met- 
ropolitan areas  and  their  suburban  commu- 
nities and  outlying  towns  and  villages,  and 
for  the  improvement  and  upgrading  of  the 
already  existing  highways  to  a  condition  such 
tl-.at  they  can  be  used  safely  and  efficiently 
by  modern  motor  vehicles;  now  therefore 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Beard  of  Directors  of 
the  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  this 
17th  day  of  January.  1973.  that  this  Institute 
affirms  lis  resolve  to  support  and  work  for  a 
Federal  highway  program  that  will  most  ade- 
quately serve  the  needs  of  all  the  American 
citizens;  and 

Be  it  furtlier  resolved  that  this  Institute 
urges  the  elected  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple to  recognize  the  unfulfilled  need  for  legis- 
lation to  achieve  Implementation  and  con- 
tinuation of  highway  building  programs. 

Another  point  to  which  we  would  like  to 
address  our  remarks  is  that  of  diversion  of 
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Trust  Funds  for  mass  transit  purposes.  As  Is 
well  known,  the  Administration  and  others 
have  been  and  are  continuing  to  push  hard 
for  diversion  of  over  $1  billion  from  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  for  ma.ss  transit  use.  It  Is  also 
well  known  that  the  Senate  last  week  nar- 
rowly passed  a  similar  measure  which  opens 
up  the  $8P0  million  In  the  Urban  Systems 
Fund  for  mass  transit.  What  I  find  surpris- 
ing is  that  they  did  this  after  voting  an  addi- 
tional $3  billion  for  mass  transit  contract 
authority  out  of  the  General  Fund  and  $800 
million,  also  out  cf  the  General  Fund,  for 
operating  funds  for  mass  transit.  There  seems 
to  be  no  end  to  the  demand  for  mass  transit 
money  and  I  am  afraid  that  if  we  do  open  up 
the  Trust  Fund  It  would  only  be  a  short  time 
before  they  would  be  demanding  and  getting 
a  much  larger  share. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  we  at 
NCSI  are  not  against  mass  transit.  As  we 
pointed  out  in  our  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation,  we  fully  realize  the  mass 
transit  needs  of  our  major  metropolitan 
areas.  We  feel  we  have  recognized  those  needs 
by  going  on  record  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Mass  Transit  Trust  Fund  and  are  support- 
ing a  one  cent  increase  on  taxes  levied  on  all 
transportation  fuels  to  help  finance  it.  We 
do  not  see  the  logic  of  splitting  and  therefore 
weakening  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  in  order 
to  finance  two  modes  when  by  all  standards 
it  is  not  nearly  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  highways  alone. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  like  to 
address  ourselves  to  the  immediacy  of  pass- 
ing a  highway  bill.  We  are  all  well  aware  of 
the  fate  of  last  year's  highway  legislation. 
The  problems  caused  by  failure  to  pass  a  bill 
are  reaching  epidemic  proportions  In  the 
states.  Several  states  have  had  to  stop  high- 
way lettings  due  to  a  lack  of  funds  and  by 
July  of  this  j'ear  a  total  of  37  states  will  be 
out  of  funds.  It  is  plain  to  see  that  the  Im- 
portant work  of  providing  a  highway  sys- 
tem so  necessary  to  our  economy  and  way  of 
life  is  rapidly  coming  to  a  halt.  This  not  only 
allows  already  dangerous  highways  to  further 
deteriorate  but  also  escalates  the  cost  of  their 
repair  as  well  as  the  cost  of  constructing 
new  roads. 

Gentlemen,  we  strongly  urge  early  enact- 
ment of  a  highway  bill  that  will  take  us 
closer  to  meeting  the  great  transportation 
needs  of  our  Nation. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY   TO   MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  26,  1973 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  3  years.  I  have  reminded  my  col- 
leagues daily  of  the  plight  of  our  prison- 
ers of  war.  Now,  for  most  of  us,  the  war 
is  over.  Yet  despite  the  cease-fire  agree- 
ment's provisions  for  the  release  of  all 
prisoners,  fewer  than  600  of  the  more 
than  1,900  men  who  were  lost  while  on 
active  duty  in  Southeast  Asia  have  been 
identified  by  the  enemj'  as  alive  and  cap- 
tive. Tlie  remaining  1.220  men  are  still 
missing  in  action. 

A  child  asks:  "Where  is  Daddj-?"'  A 
mother  asks:  "How  is  my  son?"  A  wife 
wonders:  "Is  my  husband  alive  or  dead?" 
How  long? 

Until  those  men  are  accounted  for, 
their  families  will  continue  to  undergo 
the  special  suffering  reserved  for  the  rd- 
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atlves  of  those  who  simply  disippear 
without  a  trace,  the  living  lost.  th( : 
with  graves  unmarked.  For  their  families 
peace  brings  no  respite  from  frustijatlon 
anxiety,  and  uncertainty.  Some  cah 
forward  to  a  whole  lifetime  shado\f ed 
grief. 

We  must  make  every  effort  to  altviate 
their  anguish  by  redoubling  our 
for  the  missing  servicemen.  Of 
calculable  debt  owed  to  them  anc 
families,  we  can  at  least  pay  that 
mum.  Until  I  am  satisfied,  therefor  i 
we  are  meeting  our  obligation,  I  wit 
tinue  to  ask.  "How  long?" 
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MR.  AND  MRS.  HARRY 

TO     CELEBRATE     GOLDEN 
DING    ANNIVERSARY 


STEVE  ^SON 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORI 


OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Monday.  March  26,  1973 


REPRESENTAl  IVES 


A^D- 


Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Sp  jaker, 
on  April  8,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  S'  even- 
son,  of  my  hometown  of  Taylor,  Vlich., 
will  celebrate  their  golden  wedding  anni- 
versary. I  bring  this  to  the  attent  on  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  b<  cause 
the  Stevensons  are  a  very  special  cauple. 

Both  Harry  and  his  wife,  Geitrude 
(Koths)  Stevenson,  are  descendants  of 
pioneer  families  in  Taylor,  which  dis- 
carded township  status  only  a  few  years 
ago  to  become  one  of  the  fastest- grow- 
ing cities  in  the  area. 

Harry  Stevenson,  now  73  years  old, 
worked  In  Detroit  automotive  plan  5  un- 
til his  retirement  12  years  ago  as  a  i  uper- 
vlsor.  During  this  period,  he  coniinued 
a  tradition  of  public  service  tha;  had 
been  begim  by  his  father  early  tx  this 
century.  The  elder  Stevenson  served  as 
township  highway  conunlssloner  from 
1910  to  1912;  his  son,  Harry,  served  as 
township  treasurer  from  1939  until  1949. 
In  the  early  1950's,  he  was  chaimian  of 
the  local  planning  conrunission  and  serv- 
ed also  on  the  zoning  board  of  appeals 
and  the  water  and  sewer  commission. 

He  has  also  been  active  over  the  years 
in  many  civic  and  social  groups  in  Tay- 
lor, and  most  recently,  was  the  charter 
president  of  the  Taylor  Senior  Cljtizens 
Club.  In  1970.  he  was  named  Taylor's 
"Most  Outstanding  Citizen"  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  many  contributions  to  the 
community. 

Harry  recalls  that  he  bought  a  Model 
T  Ford  in  the  early  1920"s — one  if  the 
first  in  the  community — and  used  It  In 
his  courtship  of  Gertrude  Kothsl  who 
lived  on  a  nearby  farm.  After  theirj mar- 
riage, they  built  a  home  on  part  ©f  the 
Koths  farm,  and  have  lived  there!  since 
that  time  on  a  street  which  beafs  the 
Koths  family  name.  While  servliig  as 
township  treasurer,  he  worked  witlj  Wil- 
lard  Koths,  his  wife's  cousin,  whb  was 
township  supervisor  for  several  rears. 
Mrs.  Koths  has  also  been  active  m  the 
Taylor  Senior  Citizens  Club. 

The  Stevensons  have  three  sons,  Har 
vey.  Melvin  and  Gervin,  and  five  gfand- 
chUdren — and  an  uncountable  nimber 
of  friends  and  admirers  throughout^  Tay- 
lor and  the  surrounding  area. 
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I  am  proud  indeed  to  include  this  re- 
markable couple  among  my  constitu- 
ents— among  my  friends — and  I  am 
pleased  to  share  their  life's  story  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress.  I  am  sure 
you  all  join  me  and  the  Stevensons' 
many  friends  in  wishing  them  a  joyous 
golden  wedding  armiversary,  and  many 
more  happy  years  together. 
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WHY  CAN'T  TROOPS  COME  HOME? 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  26,  1973 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
introduced  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
President  to  vigorously  press  our  NATO 
allies  to  assume  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  cost  of  their  own  defense  and  to  take 
whatever  steps  necessary  to  Immediately 
withdraw  50  percent  of  our  present  troop 
commitment. 

Gordon  E.  Duenow,  editor  of  the  Saint 
Cloud  Daily  Times,  in  our  Minnesota 
Sixth  Congressional  District,  recently 
wrote  an  editorial  on  this  matter  which 
merits  publication  in  the  Congressional 
Record  where  his  views  can  be  shared  by 
all  of  the  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
other  people  who  read  the  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  Mr.  Duenow's 
editorial  in  the  Record: 

Why  Can't  Troops  Come  Hokx? 

Apparently  we  aren't  looking  for  an  easy 
way  to  cut  our  balance  of  trade  deficit  and 
at  tbe  same  time  belp  stabilize  tbe  doUar. 
If  we  were  we  certainly  could  take  a  close 
look  at  troops  we  have  stationed  around  tbe 
world.  Tbls  Is  a  costly  business. 

For  instance,  according  to  preliminary 
calculations,  It  will  cost  tbe  United  States 
about  $17  billion  In  fiscal  1974  to  maintain 
a  land,  sea  and  air  force  of  some  300,000  men 
In  tbe  Europ>ean  area  along  wltb  elements 
In  the  United  States  ready  for  quick  deploy- 
ment there.  If  tbls  figure  Is  accurate.  It  would 
mean  a  Jump  of  almost  $3  billion  In  two 
years.  Tbe  1972  estimate  came  to  $14  billion. 

Columnist  Bob  Consldlne  reported  In  tbe 
Times  last  week  that  tbe  Germans  still  want 
us  there  In  strength  for  protection,  but  they 
want  us  In  the  next  town,  not  theirs. 

If  cost  of  maintaining  our  armed  forces 
In  foreign  lands  continues  to  go  up.  Congress 
may  have  something  to  say.  In  fact,  tbe 
Senate  Democratic  caucus  last  week,  by  a 
margin  of  6-to-l,  demanded  broad  cutbacks 
In  forces  overseas  In  an  effort  to  slash  the 
balance-of-payments  deficit  and  hold  down 
tbe  federal  budget.  So  maybe  something  will 
be  done. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  been  stand- 
ing firm  against  U.S.  troop  puUbacks  from 
tbe  NATO  area  luiless  there  is  agreement 
wltb  Russia  and  their  European  allies  on 
mutual  and  balanced  reductions  on  both 
sides.  Complex  negotiations  on  this  issue  have 
a  long  way  to  go. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Elliott  L.  Richardson 
has  expressed  strong  opinions  against  with- 
drawing troops  from  Europe.  He  contends 
that  a  troop  ptUlback  might  result  in  a 
buildup  of  tbe  West  German  army  and  air 
force  to  fiU  the  gap  with  the  result  that  this 
could  disturb  other  European  nations  with 
long  memories  of  World  War  II. 

While  standing  firm  In  the  European  area, 
the  Nixon  administration  has  favored  trim- 
ming American  forces  in  Asia. 

There  are  600,000  American  troops  over- 
seas. It  does  seem  strange  that  we  have  to 


maintain  such  a  large  armed  force  overseas 
when  World  War  II  has  been  over  for  more 
than  25  years. 


LONG  BEACH  GIRL  WINS  NATIONAL 
VFW  DEMOCRACY  SPEECH  CONTEST 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  26,  1973 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  present  to  the  Congress  the  win- 
ning speech  in  the  national  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  "Voice  of  Democracy"  con- 
test. 

The  winner  was  Miss  Cindie  Prldy, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  G. 
Pridj'  of  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  and  resident 
of  my  Congressional  District.  Cindie  was 
the  California  State  wlimer  in  this  26th 
national  contest  and  the  eventual  winner 
over  more  than  500,000  other  entrants 
across  the  Nation 

She  is  an  A-student  at  David  Starr 
Jordan  High  School  in  Long  Beach, 
active  in  athletics,  a  former  Foreign  Ex- 
change Student,  and  president  of  the 
school's  Cosmopolitan  Club. 

Cindie's  prize-winning  talk,  "My  Re- 
sponsibility to  Freedom,"  reflects  her 
deeply  held  belief  in  the  future  of  the 
United  States  and  a  commitment  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  our  freedoms. 

She  received  a  $10,000  college  scholar- 
ship from  the  VFW  and  its  Ladies  Auxil- 
iary at  a  banquet  here  in  Washington 
hosted  by  Vice  President  Agnew. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  include  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  point  her 
outstanding  talk. 

My  REspoNsiBiLrrT  to  Freedom 
(By  Cindie  Pridy) 

This  past  summer,  I  spent  two  and  one- 
half  months  In  Denmark  as  a  foreign  ex- 
change student,  living  with  a  Danish  family. 
Fantastic  would  be  a  very  mild  adjective  to 
describe  the  summer  I  experienced.  But  of 
aU  my  memories,  one  stands  out  as  kind 
of  special.  And  I'd  like  to  share  that  with  you 
now.  There  were  148  of  vis  together  on  a 
charter  flight  from  Copenhagen  to  New  York 
City  and  we  of  coxirse  had  to  go  through 
customs  upon  entry  into  the  United  States. 
After  having  such  a  fantastic  summer  I  think 
you  can  appreciate  tbe  feeling  of  misgivings 
some  of  ua  had  about  coming  home.  But  you 
know,  even  as  depressed  as  I  was;  as  the 
plane  circled  over  New  York  prior  to  landing 
a  chill  began  to  run  down  my  spine.  Below 
me.  Just  a  few  100  feet  was  tbe  United  States. 
After  what  seemed  an  infinite  amoimt  of 
time,  tbe  wheels  finally  touched  the  groxind 
and  I  thought  to  myself,  "I've  made  it;  I'm 
home."  But  the  best  was  yet  to  come.  As 
wo  walked  down  a  long  corridor,  we  neared 
the  customs  inspection  center  where  there 
were  flags  outside  of  the  doors.  As  I  caught 
my  first  glimpse  of  an  American  flag  I  felt 
the  excitement  mount  inside  me  and  I  knew 
that  this  was  to  be  the  climax  of  my  summer. 

Now  I  could  sit  down  and  analyze  this 
feeling  that  I  had  and  come  up  with  some 
very  complicated,  intelligent  sounding  an- 
swers as  to  symbolism  and  so  forth.  But  tbe 
simple  fact  Is  that  I  really  got  charged  up 
when  I  saw  tbe  American  Flag  on  American 
soil  for  the  first  time.  Maybe  it  was  a  sense 
of  pride,  a  calling  out  saying;  "Tbls  is  my 
flag  .  .  .  and  this  is  my  country."  But  what- 
ever it  was,  when  I  look  at  an  American  Flag 
now,  I  look  at  It  through  different  eyes.  And 
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when  I'm  given  the  honor  of  saying  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance,  I'm  proud. 

But  what  you  may  wonder,  does  all  this 
have  to  do  with  "My  Responsibility  To  Free- 
dom?" To  me  the  American  Flag  stands  for 
a  very  special  kind  of  freedom.  The  ktod  of 
freedom  that  over  580,000  American  men 
have  died  for  In  the  Revolutionary  War,  two 
World  Wars  and  Korean  War;  not  to  mention 
the  hundred  of  thousands  that  have  died  in 
other  smaller  scale  conflicts.  These  men  died 
not  only  for  their  flag  and  country  but  for 
the  freedom  they  both  represent.  Now  If  even 
one  man  can  give  bis  life  for  this  freedom  we 
have,  doing  it  in  the  name  of  his  cotintry 
and  flag  then  I  should  surely  strive  to  take 
pride  and  show  respect  to  my  flag. 

But  this  is  only  part  of  my  responsibility. 
I  could  sit  all  day  long  and  worship  a  flag 
but  that  would  not  Insure  tbls  freedom  that 
so  many  have  bravely  and  sometimes  vainly 
fought  for.  No,  although  showing  pride  and 
respect  to  my  flag  are  part  of  it,  there  is 
still  a  much  greater  part  remaining;  tbe 
responsibility  of  not  being  satisfied  with  the 
status  quo. 

We  must  not  and  will  not  allow  ovu'selves 
to  become  Idle  and  satlsfled  wltb  tbe  way 
things  are.  If  you  say  that  our  government 
is  no  good  and  we  are  not  really  as  free  as 
people  say  we  are  then  we  must  strive  to- 
gether to  form  a  better  government  and  freer 
freedom.  We  must  noit  be  satisfied  with  wide 
extremes  of  poverty  and  wealth.  If  a  man 
cannot  honestly  feed  himself  then  we  must 
belp  to  feed  him.  If  a  man  is  true  in  his 
desire  to  work  and  be  helped,  then  we  must 
belp  him.  If  a  man  is  sincere  in  his  desire 
to  become  educated,  then  we  must  educate 
him. 

You  may  have  noticed  that  I  have  changed 
to  WE  instead  of  I,  that's  because  "My  Re- 
sponsibility To  Freedom"  is  your  responsi- 
bility to  freedom.  For  you  see  my  friends 
freedom  cannot  run  on  hunger,  idle  desire, 
or  iUiteracy.  Broken  dreams  are  not  mended 
by  one  but  by  many.  I  remember  a  verse  that 
says  "One  man  working  alone  can  do  many 
things;  many  men  working  together  can  do 
anything." 

"My  Responsibility  To  Freedom"  is  to  show 
honor  and  respect  to  my  coimtry  and  flag  so 
that  those  who  fought  and  died  will  not 
have  done  so  In  vain;  to  work  with  my 
brothers  and  not  become  idle  and  satisfied 
wltb  what  has  already  been  done  before  me; 
to  hope  that  someday  my  sons  and  daughters 
wlU  know  a  freedom  and  peace  even  sweeter 
than  this  one,  always  keeping  In  sight  that 
freedom  Is  a  privilege  and  not  a  right;  always 
working  for  the  birth  of  a  new  freedom  for 
the  sons  of  men  not  only  In  America  .  .  . 
but  everywhere. 


ATLANTA  LEADERS  CALL  FOR  CON- 
TINUATION OF  GEO,  COMMUNITY 
ACTION 


HON.  ANDREW  YOUNG 

OP  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  26,  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  March  5,  under  the  leadership  of 
Vice  Mayor  Maynard  H.  Jackson  and 
Alderman  Marvin  Arrlngton,  the  Atlan- 
ta Board  of  Aldermen  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion calling  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  continue  the  U.S.  OflBce 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the  Com- 
munity Action  Program  pursuant  to  the 
Economic  Opportimity  Amendments  of 
1972.  Mayor  Sam  Massell  signed  the  res- 
olution on  March  9. 

Our  GEO  program,  Economic  Oppor- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tunlty  Atlanta,  and  the  community  ac- 
tion services  in  our  city  have  been  of 
great  value  to  the  thousands  of  impov- 
erished people  they  have  reached.  Poor 
people  have  been  meaningfully  involved 
in  such  efforts  as  Headstart,  legal 
services,  manpower  training,  and  eco- 
nomic development.  Now  these  efforts 
are  threatened  with  cruel  and  imwar- 
ranted  extinction. 

The  action  of  the  leadership  of  the 
city  government  in  Atlanta  is  one  more 
example  of  nationwide  concern  and 
protest  against  elimination  of  GEO  and 
Commimity  Action  programs.  The  res- 
olution is  as  follows : 

Resolution  by  Vice  Mayor  Maynard  H.  Jack- 
son Airo  Alderman  Marvin  Arbington 
Department  of  City  Clerk. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Whereas  tbe  United  States  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  was  established  in  1964, 
pursuant  to  tbe  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  to  eliminate  the 
causes  and  effects  of  poverty  in  America  by 
affording  the  poor  themselves  maximum  fea- 
sible opportunity  to  design  programs  to  deal 
with  these  causes  and  effects  and  effectively 
to  mobilize  and  coordinate  available  federal, 
state  and  local  resources;  and 

Whereas  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity is  the  only  major  federal  agency  devoted 
excl\islvely  to  the  plight  of  the  poor  Amer- 
ican; and 

Whereas  local  public  officials,  poor  people 
and  private  organizations  aU  over  America 
jointly  organized  broadly  based  local  com- 
munity action  agencies  which  were  recog- 
nized and  funded  by  OEO;  and 

Whereas  those  community  action  agencies 
not  only  operate  headstart.  legal  services, 
manpower  training  and  economic  develop- 
ment projects  and  perform  countless  other 
services  for  tbe  poor,  but  are  Important  and 
valuable  bridges  of  communication  between 
the  poor,  local  public  officials  and  private 
agencies  and  have  been  Instrumental  in  fos- 
tering the  peaceful  rather  than  the  violent 
approach  to  long-standing  poverty  related 
problems;  and 

Whereas  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  pro- 
poses to  abolish  and  is  In  tbe  process  of  abol- 
ishing the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  direct  federal  support  to  the  local  com- 
munity action  programs  by  Jime  30,  1973. 
without  establishing  realistic  alternatives  for 
continuation  of  these  functions: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  tbe  Mayor 
and  the  Board  of  Aldermen  that  we  respect- 
fully urge  President  Nixon  that  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  the  community 
action  program  be  continued  pursuant  to  tbe 
Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of  1972. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  transmitted  forthwith  to  Presi- 
dent Richard  M.  Nixon,  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  of  the  United  States  Senate 
and  tbe  House  of  Representatives,  the  entire 
United  States  Congressional  Delegation  for 
tbe  State  of  Georgia,  tbe  respective  chairmen 
of  the  appropriations  committees  of  tbe 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  and 
tbe  Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  and  Mr. 
Howard  PhiUlps,  Acting  Director,  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 


LEGISLATION  FOR  PRISON  REFORM 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF  NXW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  March  26,  1973 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  incidence 
of  crime  continues  to  mount  in  our  coun- 
try. Unf ortimately,  there  is  no  one  simple 
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solution  to  the  so-called  crime  problem. 
For.  it  is  a  problem  whose  many  facets 
must  be  tackled  through  different  pro- 
grams before  we  can  hope  to  be  free  of 
the  criminal  activities  that  engulf  our 
cities. 

While  we  press  to  eliminate  the  roots 
of  crime — poverty  and  social  alienation, 
we  must  also  seek  to  rehabilitate  those 
who  have  committed  crimes.  One  area 
that  directly  affects  such  individuals  is 
prison  reform.  I  find  this  issue  so  impor- 
tant because  of  what  can  be  done  through 
the  rehabilitation  of  offenders  and  the 
alternative  of  what  happens  to  such  in- 
dividuals who  are  incarcerated  under 
brutalizing  prison  conditions.  I  have  in- 
troduced several  bills  on  this  subject  and 
I  would,  at  this  time,  like  to  bring  them 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

H.R.  677  is  designed  to  provide  for  the 
development  and  operation  of  treatment 
programs  for  certain  drug  abusers  who 
are  confined  to  or  released  from  correc- 
tional institutions  and  facilities.  In  1970 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  was 
amended  to  establish  a  program  for  the 
improvement  of  States  and  local  correc- 
tional facilities.  Under  this  law,  grants 
for  the  upgrading  of  correctional  facili- 
ties are  made  upon  the  submission  and 
approval  of  a  plan,  meeting  certain  mini- 
mum requirements  by  a  State.  This  bill 
adds  a  new  requirement — that  States 
make  necessary  provisions  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  development  of  narcotic 
treatment  programs  in  their  correctional 
facilities  and  in  their  probation  and  pa- 
role programs. 

Another  bill  I  have  introduced  is  HJR. 
684  and  is  entitled  the  Family  Visitation 
Act.  It  has  10  cosponsors,  and  would  give 
prisoners  in  Federal  institutions  a  mini- 
mum of  12  and  up  to  30  days  of  furlough 
during  each  year  of  his  or  her  confine- 
ment, subject  to  his  or  her  good  behav- 
ior. This  decision  would  be  made  by  the 
chief  e;;ecutive  officer  of  the  institutions 
to  which  the  prisoner  is  confined  after 
consultation  with  the  classification  com- 
mittee or  treatment  team,  the  mental 
health  supervisor,  and  the  Individual's 
caseworker.  Any  violation  of  the  fur- 
lough privilege  would  be  deemed  an  es- 
cape and  subject  to  penalties  under 
existing  laws. 

H.R.  685  provides  minimum  standards 
for  State  and  local  correctional  institu- 
tions receiving  certain  Federal  financial 
assistance.  H.R.  685  amends  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968  by  creating  a  Federal  Prison  Re- 
view Board.  This  Board  shall  establish 
minimum  standards  relating  to:  First, 
the  construction,  operation,  and  admin- 
istration of  correctional  institutions  and 
facilities,  and,  second,  the  training  of 
personnel  and  the  implementation  of 
probation,  parole,  counseling,  medicsJ, 
psychiatric,  vocational,  and  other  reha- 
bilitative programs  with  respect  to  cor- 
rectional programs  and  practices.  The 
Board  may  conduct  studies  and  investi- 
gations, consult  with  Federal,  State,  and 
local  personnel  and  hold  any  hearings 
which  are  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  and  periodically  revising  the 
minimum  standards  and  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  the  standards  are  being 
Implemented. 

H.R.  686  and  H.R.  687  both  seek  to  re- 
duce crimes  committed  by  people  who  are 
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free  on  pretrial  release,  and 
are  released  after  serving  a 
tence.  The  Pretrial  Crime 
requires    that   criminal    trials 
within  60  to  120  days  after  arreit 
vides  a  system  of  time  limits  an<  i 
Congress  to  provide  the  money 
sonnel    needed    to    clear    up 
clogged  dockets.  It  also  establ 
proved  controls  over 
parolees  charged  with  crimes  of 
The  Correctional  Services 
Act  attempts  a  sweeping 
existing  State  and  local  jails 
The  Attorney  General  would  bd 
ered  to  build,  staff  and  turn 
States  model  correctional 
would  be  small  in  size  with  less 
inmates  each,  and  would 
lightened  corrections  techniquds 
ing  work  release,  school  release 
tensive    personal    counseling, 
houses  would  also  be  used  to 
transition  from  prison  life  back 
mal  society. 

While  these  bills  may  not 
the  crime  problem,  it  is  my 
passed  and  implemented 
would  be  taking  a  significant 
the  goal  which  we  all  seek.  I  ur 
fore,  favorable  congressional 
these  bills. 
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NATIONAL  HUNTING  AND 
DAY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEM 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOU.se  op  REPRESENTKtIVES 
Thursday,  March  22.  19 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  afain  this 
year  I  was  proud  to  be  one  of  r  lany  co 
sponsors  of  the  Joint  resolutioi  to  de- 
clare the  fourth  Saturday  of  Septem- 
ber National  Hunting  and  Pishing 
Day.  This  measure  passed  both  Houses 
unanimously  last  year,  and  Hur  ting  and 
Fishing  Day,  September  23,  1)72,  was 
celebrated  throughout  the  courtry  as  a 
day  of  special  recognition  for  more  than 
55  million  hunters  and  fishermen 

In  my  own  congressional  dis  rict,  the 
event  was  celebrated  in  Marill  i  by  the 
Allied  Sportsmen  of  Western  New  York 
as  it  was  throughout  the  Nation  by  ofQ 
daily  recognizing  the  role  of  /  merica's 
sportsmen  in  conservation  and  outdoor 
recreation.  Hundreds  of  clubs  ;ook  the 
opportunity  of  this  special  day  to  lead 
the  public  In  a  rededication  to  the  con- 
servation and  respectful  use  of  ^\it  wild 
life  and  natural  resources. 

Last  year  this  special  day  was  jbserved 
in  some  areas  by  adapting  club  facilities 
for  conservation  displays  and  exhibits 
and  by  showing  conservation  movies  in 
clubhouses.  Sportsmen's  groups  Iwere  as- 
sisted by  civil  clubs,  schools,  State  game 
and  fish  departments,  new  environment 
clubs,  and  garden  clubs  in  raising  funds 
for  conservation  projects.  Some  clubs 
set  up  facilities  to  teach  young  i  leople  to 
shoot  bows  or  rifles,  pitch  tents  pr  catch 
fish. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  my  col- 
leagues once  again  this  year  paised  this 
measure  unanimously  to  give  onr  hunt- 
ers and  fishermen  a  special  opportunity 
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to  work  in  their  communities  with  their 
neighbors  and  business  associates  to 
show  the  public  that  the  American 
sportsman  is  the  best  friend  fish  and 
wildlife  ever  had. 
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riSHING 


GREAT  LAKES  FLOODING  AND  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  JOINT  COMMIS- 
SION 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  26,  1973 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout 
the  Great  Lakes  Basin,  communities  and 
homeowners  are  suffering  from  imprece- 
dented  high  water  levels,  flooding,  and 
accelerated  erosion.  On  Friday,  March 
23,  and  today,  Monday,  March  26,  the 
Inter-American  Affairs  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
chaired  by  the  Honorable  Dante  Fascell, 
has  been  holding  hearings  on  the  reasons 
for  these  disastrous  conditions  as  well  as 
possible  solutions. 

Because  of  the  intense  interest  in  this 
subject  throughout  the  Great  Lakes  area, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  enter  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  portion  of  the 
statement  which  I  made  before  the  com- 
mittee today: 

Activities  of  the  International  Joint 
Commission 

Mr.  Chairmaa,  Members  of  the  Committee : 
I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  all  my  colleagues 
from  the  shoreline  areas  of  the  Oreat  Lakes 
when  I  express  my  appreciation  for  your 
leadership  in  calling  these  hearings  on  the 
activities  of  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission. 

DAMAGE    FROM    HIGH    WATER    LEVELS 

I  have  Just  returned  from  my  Congres- 
sional District.  I  have  seen  the  fresh  toll  of 
damage  from  Lake  Erie's  high  waters.  I  have 
seen  devastated  homes.  One  man  described 
how  he  lost  50  feet  of  his  property  last  week 
by  flood  and  erosion  damage.  He  has  photo- 
graphic evidence  of  where  his  land  was,  and 
where  It  Is  now — and  he  wonders  about  where 
it  will  be  before  we  are  through.  The  fishing 
Industry,  the  recreation  Industry,  the  home- 
ow;iers  all  suffer.  How  can  we  tell  a  person 
whose  lifetime  earnings  are  Invested  In  a 
house  washing  Into  the  Lake  that  he  built  too 
close  to  these  waters  which  never  before  came 
so  high. 

The  water  which  navigation  so  critically 
needs  overwhelms  the  flooded  resident.  The 
erosion  going  on  In  Lake  Erie  today  will  all 
have  to  be  dredged  out  when  the  Lake  will 
have  to  be  deepened  for  modern  navigation. 
Preventing  erosion  now  wlU  save  dredging 
later  on. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  recognize  that  there  is 
very  little  that  can  be  done  about  this  dis- 
aster situation  today,  next  week,  next  month, 
or  even  this  year.  But  what  this  hearing  can 
do  is  help  determine  why  the  situation  be- 
came so  bad  this  winter- — and  what  we  can 
do  to  prevent  this  from  happening  again. 

A    MORE    VIGOROUS    I.J.C. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  a  review 
of  the  testimony  given  by  the  two  I.J.C.  Com- 
missioners Friday,  I  would  agree  with  your 
statement  that  It  Is  obvious  that  a  deeper 
look  at  the  whole  situation  Is  needed.  Today, 
I  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments  about 
some  of  the  answers  given  by  the  Commis- 
sioners. I  would  like  to  point  out  some  areas 
In  which  I   believe   better  planning  could 


have  prevented  some  of  the  problems  which 
we  are  facing  today.  I  will  try  to  point  out 
some  areas  where  man  has  affected  the  levels 
of  the  Lakes — sometimes  with  harmful  side 
affects — and  I  would  like  to  suggest  some 
areas  where  better  control  of  the  range  of 
Lake  levels  could  be  obtained.  These  Issues 
are  obviously  too  broad  and  too  Important 
to  be  covered  In  one  day.  I  hope,  therefore, 
that  these  discussions  will  raise  some  ques- 
tions and  Ideas  which  can  lead  to  further 
hearings  and  more  thorough  Investigation  of 
the  issues  Involved. 

I  understand  that  Commissioner  Herter 
pointed  out  that  he  was  wearing  "two  hats" — 
not  just  an  American  hat;  that  It  was  a 
joint  commission,  a  supra-national  commis- 
sion, in  which  almost  all  decisions  made  were 
unanimous.  That  Is  all  very  nice,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  who  is  looking  out  for  the  home- 
owners of  my  District  and  the  other  Districts 
along  the  Lakes?  Where  was  the  American 
representative  when  the  Canadians  unilater- 
ally closed  the  Welland  Canal?  I  would  hope 
that  In  the  future  the  American  Commis- 
sioners could  be  a  little  more  careful  of  the 
Interests  of  the  American  public. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  clos- 
ing of  the  Welland  Canal,  I  understand  that 
the  Commissioners  said  that  they  "do  not 
want  to  cast  aspersions"  as  to  who  was  at 
fault  for  "the  problems  in  liaison".  Well.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  closing  of  the  Welland  In- 
creased the  level  of  Lake  Erie.  It  Is  Increas- 
ing the  damage  to  the  people  of  my  State. 
I  would  like  to  "cast  aspersions";  I  would  like 
to  know  how  this  happened — and  who  Is  go- 
ing to  see  that  It  doesn't  happen  again. 

It  seems  to  me  that  from  Friday's  testi- 
mony, the  authority  and  the  quality  of  the 
I.J.C.  needs  to  be  up-graded.  Perhaps  It  Is 
time  that  we  had  some  full-time  Commis- 
sioners. Perhaps  it  is  time  that  we  carried 
our  full  load  of  Commission  responsibilities. 
I  am  embarrassed  that  the  Canadians  have 
assumed  so  much  of  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion, when  so  much  of  the  potential  benefit 
falls  to  the  American  side.  It  Is  obvious  from 
the  delays  In  Implementing  the  Ottawa 
Water  Quality  Agreement  of  last  year  that 
the  Commission  is  under-staffed.  Perhaps  « 
more  adequate  budget  and  more  adequate 
staffing  will  enable  It  to  more  adequately 
do  its  Job.  But  I  also  feel  that  a  little  more 
public  attention — such  as  this  hearing — 
win  help  improve  the  performance  of  the 
Commission. 

It  Increasingly  appears  that  the  authority 
of  the  Commission  may  be  too  limited. 

It  Is  time  that  we  establish  a  Federal 
agency  which  could  and  would  provide  over- 
all leadership  of  government  activities  on 
the  Great  Lakes.  Since  It  Is  vital,  by  law  and 
by  common  sense,  to  coordinate  with  Canada, 
an  organization  such  as  the  I.J.C.  Is  the 
logical  group  to  take  on  leadership  respon- 
sibility. At  present,  most  of  the  agencies  on 
the  Great  Lakes — especially  the  Corps  of 
Engineers — are  oriented  too  much  toward 
navigation  interests.  What  is  needed  Is  an 
agency  which  will  watch  out  for  and  balance 
all  of  the  various  competing  Interests  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  The  homeowner  and  city  offi- 
cial deserve  the  same  consideration  as  the 
power  company  and  the  big  ore  carrier.  Pollu- 
tion control  activities  and  lake  restoration 
efforts  must  be  Increased.  The  two  govern- 
ments should  cooperate  on  public  health 
Issues  and  the  maintenance  of  water  quality. 
For  too  long  construction  on  the  Great 
Lakes  has  been  geared  Just  to  protect  the 
shippers  and  power  companies.  The  suits 
which  have  been  brought  against  the  Chi- 
cago diversion  have  all  been  one-sided,  for 
the  benefit  of  power  generation  and  larger 
ships.  It  Is  past  time  that  these  Interests 
were  balanced  against  the  Interests  of  shore 
protection  and  the  maintenance  of  beaches 
and  recreational  facilities.  Today,  ships  have 
been  and  are  being  built  on  the  Great  Lakes 
which  are  so  large  that  they  cannot  be  fully 
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loaded  at  normal  water  levels  and  can  only 
enter  a  few  selected  harbors.  These  shippers 
have  an  interest  In  high  lake  levels — but  it 
Is  time  that  their  interests  be  balanced 
against  the  needs  of  the  shoreline  com- 
munities. 

A  properly  constituted  I.J.C.  could  fulfill 
this  responslbUlty  to  all  the  people  of  the 
region.  It  Is  the  type  of  agency  that  we 
desperately  need  on  the  Lakes. 

THE    present    high    WATER    LEVELS:    PARTIALLY 
A    PRODUCT   OF   LACK   OF   PLANNING 

The  record  high  water  levels  which  are 
causing  so  much  distress  are  partially  a  fault 
of  poor  planning.  In  June  of  this  past  year. 
Hurricane  Agnes  dumped  heavy  rains  on 
several  of  the  lower  Lakes.  This  followed  the 
period  January-May  In  which  15  Inches  more 
rain  fell  on  the  lower  Lakes  than  in  the  com- 
parable period  In  1971.  It  just  seems  to  me 
that  those  who  study  the  Lakes  for  the 
government  should  have  begun,  at  that  time, 
to  close  off  the  Long  Lake-Ogokl  diversion, 
to  keep  the  Welland  Canal  open,  to  plan  for 
an  early  closing  of  the  St.  Mary's  River.  Bet- 
ter planning  could  have  helped.  Why  was  the 
Welland  closed?  Why  was  the  first  "special" 
action  on  the  St.  Mary's  not  taken  until 
December  1  and  the  final  necessary  action 
delayed  until  January  30  of  this  year? 

In  their  testimony  Friday,  the  Commls- 
sloner.s  Indicated  that  these  changes  would 
only  result  In  lowering  the  Lakes  an  "Inch 
or  two".  Let  me  say  here  that  a  combina- 
tion of  changes  can  cause  up  to  eight  Inches 
or  more  change  In  water  levels.  In  other 
words,  just  as  pennies  add  up  to  dollars. 
Inches  add  up  to  feet.  Lake  Erie  Is  about 
three  feet  above  normal.  An  eight  inch  re- 
duction then  becomes  quite  significant.  I 
might  also  point  out  here  that  the  Com- 
missioners said  that  one  of  the  areas  most 
susceptible  to  fioodlng  was  the  western  part 
of  Lake  Erie.  This  Is  because  the  Lake  Is 
very  shallow  throughout  the  area.  Storm 
winds  can  easily  whip  up  enormous  waves 
In  what  Is  called  a  "sucer"  effect.  Thus  in 
my  area,  jjartlcularly,  a  two  Inch  Increase 
m  water  levels  can  be  transformed  Into  an 
additional  four  Inches  In  storm  wave 
height.  Thus  In  my  area,  every  Inch  does 
count. 

POSSIBLE      WATS      TO      CONTROL      WATER      LEVELS 

In  addition  to  better  planning  and  use 
of  existing  controls.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  several  areas  where  Improvements  In 
water  controls  could  be  made  without  un- 
due expense. 

LAKE    SITPERIOR 

For  example,  water  can  be  diverted  from 
the  Hudson  Bay  Basin  Into  Lake  Superior, 
mostly  for  power  generation  purposes.  This 
Is  the  Ogokl-Long  Lake  Diversion.  During 
high  water  periods  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
could  not  this  flow  of  water  be  reversed. 
That  Is,  the  water  could  be  pumped  out  of 
Lake  Superior,  through  the  power  plants, 
and  Into  the  northern   watershed. 

CHICAGO    DIVERSION 

Second,  the  various  court  orders  and 
Federal  permits  governing  the  Chicago 
Sanitary  and  Shipping  Canal  diversion  seem 
to  have  grown  together  into  a  tangled  web 
of  red-tape  which  now  denies  us  any  flexi- 
bility In  using  the  Chicago  Diversion.  I  can 
certainly  understand  why  the  various  states 
of  the  Basin,  acting  on  behalf  of  their  power 
companies  and  shippers,  would  want  to  re- 
strict the  flow  of  water  out  cf  Southern 
Lake  Michigan  during  low  water  periods. 
But  none  of  the  States  would  have  any  ob- 
jection now.  What  must  be  done,  either 
through  Congressional  action  or  through 
modification  of  the  court  orders,  is  to  permit 
the  use  of  the  Chicago  Diversion  on  a  flexi- 
ble basis.  When  we  have  a  low  water  cycle  on 
the  Lakes,  keep  the  diversion  to  a  minimum. 
When  the  water  levels  are  high — and  the  sit- 
uation on  the  Mlssisoippi  permits — let  more 
water  out.  We  must  break  our  bondage  to 
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these  Inflexible  covirt  orders  which  are  sense- 
less 60%  of  the  time. 

I  might  add  here  that  the  International 
Joint  Commission  could  have  and  should 
have  a  major  role  to  play  in  providing  for 
the  better  use  of  the  Chicago  Diversion.  The 
Commissioners  said  Friday  that  they  have 
no  jurisdiction  over  the  Chicago  Canal.  Well, 
from  a  reading  of  the  1909  Treaty  and  the 
debate  surrounding  It,  that  Is  officially 
correct. 

In  fact,  the  U.C.  could  play  a  leading  role 
In  the  rationale  use  of  the  Canal.  The  Inter- 
national Waterways  Commission  of  1902  rec- 
ommended limits  on  U.S.  diversions  In  1907. 
The  Federal  government  has  intervened  In 
the  Chicago  Diversion  cases  on  the  grounds — 
among  other  things — of  Its  Interest  In  main- 
taining good  relations  with  Canada.  Canada 
has  contributed  to  the  discussion  In  these 
cases  and  has  even  communicated  with  the 
Court's  special  maiter. 

The  spirit  of  the  1909  Treaty  and  subse- 
quent Canadian  objections  have  played  a 
major  role  In  limiting  diversions  from  Lake 
Michigan.  I  would  like  to  enter  In  the  hear- 
ing record  at  this  point  several  passages  from 
Don  Courtney  Piper's  recent  study  entitled. 
The  International  Law  of  the  Great  Lakes: 

"A  study  of  the  treaty  and  analysis  of  the 
correspondence  relating  to  the  negotiations 
supports  the  conclusion  that  Article  II  of 
the  treaty  accords  to  the  United  States  the 
legal  right  to  make  a  diversion  at  Chicago, 
but  It  does  not  accord  a  right  to  divert  an 
unlimited  quantity  of  water.  Canada  may 
object  to  the  diversion  if  It  produces  "ma- 
terial Injury"  to  navigation  Interests  on  Its 
side  of  the  line.  Two  difficult  problems  thus 
emerge  that  engender  controversy.  At  what 
point  does  the  diversion  produce  "material 
Injury"  to  Canadian  navigation  interests? 
The  treaty  provides  no  criteria  for  making 
this  judgment.  Second,  what  legal  weight 
must  the  United  States  accord  to  Canadian 
protests?  The  treaty  does  not  provide  any 
guidance. 

"Since  1912,  when  the  Secretary  of  War 
was  asked  to  permit  a  diversion  greater  than 
4,167  c.f.s.,  the  Canadian  government  has 
consistently  opposed  any  proposed  addi- 
tional diversion  of  water  from  Lake  Michi- 
gan. Its  objections  have  varied  but  In  gen- 
eral they  are  based  on  the  potential  Injury 
to  Canadian  navigation  and  hydroelectric 
power  Interests. 

"In  1926  Canada  reminded  the  United 
States  that  "neighborly  goodwill"  and  the 
1909  treaty  led  to  the  conclusion  that  no 
diversion  from  one  watershed  to  another 
could  be  made  without  joint  consideration 
and  agreement." 

It  Is  obvious  from  a  review  of  the  history 
of  the  Chicago  Diversion  that  consideration 
must  be  given  to  Canadian  feelings  on  the 
Issue,  that  diplomacy  Is  required,  and  that 
the  I.J.C  does  In  fact  have  a  major  role  to 
play  In  obtaining  Canadian  agreement  to 
changes  In  diversion  rates. 

Now  the  Canadians  are  up  to  their  necks 
in  the  same  water  that  we  are.  and  I  would 
feel  that  they  would  be  willing  to  permit 
more  flexible  usage  of  the  Chicago  Canal. 
But  In  checking,  my  staff  has  found  that  the 
American  side  of  the  I.J.C.  has  not  even 
raised  the  Chicago  Diversion  Issue.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  feel  that  the  unwillingness  to  become 
Involved  In  this  Issue  once  again  displays  a 
lack  of  initiative  and  aggressiveness  on  the 
part  of  the  American  Commissioners.  It  Is 
not  too  late  for  this  issue  to  be  raised,  and 
I  would  hope  that  the  Committee  could  en- 
courage the  Commissioners  to  do  so. 

NL\GARA    RIVER 

There  are  other  areas  where  better  water 
level  controls  could  be  obtained.  It  appears 
that  the  Niagara  River  could  be  modified  so 
that  controls  could  be  Installed  similar  to 
those  on  the  St.  Mary's  River.  The  flow  of 
water  over  the  Falls  Is  already  carefully 
regulated. 

In  addition,  there  Is  already  a  diversionary 
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canal,  similar  to  the  Welland  Canal,  In  exist- 
ence. This  Canal,  called  the  Black  Rock  Lock, 
might  be  modified  to  permit  an  additional 
diversion  of  water  out  of  Lake  Erie.  More 
careful  planning  of  water  flow  out  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  could  help  alleviate  problems  on 
Lake  Ontario. 

On  Friday,  Rep.  McClory  pointed  out  that 
when  some  of  the  Lakes  are  regulated  and 
the  others  are  not,  the  whole  system  can 
become  distorted,  with  adverse  effects  on  the 
unregulated  Lakes. 

I  feel  that  a  classic  example  of  this  Is 
seen  In  the  heavy  channel  dredging  which 
has  occurred  between  the  ore  fields  of  Lake 
Superior  and  the  ports  of  Lake  Erie.  By 
dredging  shipping  channels  along  the  upper 
Great  Lakes — and  particularly  In  Lake  St. 
Clair — we  have  permitted  more  water  to 
fiow  out  of  the  upper  lakes  and  Into  Lake 
Erie.  In  essence,  we  have  lowered  their  eleva- 
tion— ^but  we  have  not  lowered  Lake  Erie's 
elevation.  We  have  not  provided  a  way  for 
that  extra  water  to  get  out  I  If  one  could 
imagine  Lakes  Superior.  Huron  and  Michigan 
as  large  bathtubs  full  of  water,  what  we 
have  done  Is  to  Increase  the  size  of  the  plug 
or  drain.  Thus  more  water  flows  out  more 
quickly  into  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Erie  acts 
as  a  sink  for  the  other  Lakes. 

In  conclusion,  I  recommend  that  the  In- 
ternational Joint  Commission  be  given  a 
fresh  mandate  for  action  solving  the  com- 
mercial, pollution,  erosion  and  recreational 
needs  of  the  Great  Lakes  Basin; 

That  the  Commission  be  directed  to  Im- 
mediately take  steps  to  curtail  the  rising 
levels  of  the  Great  Lakes,  by  recommending 
Increased  outfiow  from  the  Chicago  Drain- 
age Canal  to  Its  full  potential  (from  3,000 
cubic  feet  per  second  to  10,000) ;  that  the 
flow  of  the  Albany  River  diversion  from 
Hudson  Bay  be  curtailed  until  the  Great 
Lakes  reach  a  more  normal  level; 

That  the  American  members  of  the  Com- 
mission be  Instructed  to  develop  with  the 
Canadians  a  range  of  maximum  and  mini- 
mum levels  of  the  Great  Lakes  consistent 
with  the  needs  of  commerce,  recreation, 
pollution  control  and  shoreline  protection. 


LYNDON  HAINES  JOHNSON 


HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  26.  1973 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lj-ndon 
Baines  Johnson  was  an  extraordinary 
man — an  extraordinary  Congressman, 
an  extraordinary  Senator,  an  extraordi- 
nary President. 

I  served  with  I^yndon  Johnson  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  worked  with 
him  when  he  v.  as  in  the  Senate  and  while 
he  was  in  the  White  House.  His  remark- 
able capacity  for  leadersliip  was  always 
evident. 

When  he  set  objectives,  he  was  not  to 
be  deterred  in  trying  to  reach  them. 
While  I  saw  him  at  work  in  many  set- 
tings, I  especially  recall  observing  him  in 
biparti.sau  leadership  meetings.  He  was 
a  master  in  any  debate  or  discussion — al- 
ways a  forceful  factor  to  be  reckoned 
with.  I  was  able  to  cooperate  with  him 
on  several  occasions.  Yet.  no  matter  how 
much  we  might  have  disagreed — and  we 
did  from  time  to  time — I  could  never 
find  myself  in  diminished  respect  of  him. 

It  was  especially  interesting  to  witness 
Lyndon  Johnson  as  Senate  majority 
leader,  and  former  Speaker  of  the  House 
Sam  Raybum  in  action  together.  Both  of 
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them  clearly  exemplified  a  philosophy 
which  they  most  certainly  rnust  have 
shared — "To  be  leaders,  you  m^t  lead!" 
I  was  in  attendance  at  President  John- 
son's burial  In  Texas.  Being  there  for 
that  service.  I  could  truly  u4derstand 
why  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson 
native  Texas,  his  beautiful  hohie  along 
the  Pedemales,  and  the  people  who  were 
his  neighbors.  It  was  from  there  that  he 
drew  his  great  strength,  the 
which  made  him  a  skillful  leader  whose 
indelible  print  Is  left  upon  hlsfc  )ry. 


TRIBUTE  TO  OUR  FIGHTD  G  MEN 


HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

or   NORTH    CABOLZNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTIA'1'IVES 

Monday.  March  26.  19', 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Can  Una.  Mr. 
Speaker,  now  that  the  U.S.  par  ;iclpatlon 
In  the  Vietnam  war  has  almcst  ended 
and  our  prisoners  are  returning  home,  it 
Is  a  fitting  time  to  express  our  Apprecia- 
tion for  their  sacrifices  and  to  let  them 
know  that  we  are  proud  of  th(!  courage 
with  which  they  have  endured  ^  difBcult 
and  unpopular  war 

The  sacrifices  these  prlsonjers  have 
been  called  upon  to  make  hive  been 
made  with  deep  respect  for  Am»rica.  We 


for  their 
to   God, 


should  be  grateful  as  a  nation 
service  and  total  dedication 
family,  and  coimtry.  We  know  tihat  these 
men  will  be  facing  many  proble  ns  in  the 
future  months  and  years  ahej  d  In  ad- 
justing back  to  normal  life.  Wd 
ready  not  just  to  welcome  them  [back,  but 
to  be  willing  to  lend  a  helping  hand  at 
many  points  along  the  way  as  they  re- 
turn to  the  land  they  love  and  to  which 
they  sacrificed  so  much. 

I  have  written  or  called  ea<h  of  the 
prisoners  residing  in  the  congressional 
district,  which  I  represent,  toTlet  them 
know  that  I  and  my  office  will  be  avail- 
able to  them  for  any  assistance!  ^^^  '^^^ 
be  provided  in  resolving  probleiAs. 

As  we  welcome  back  and  pay  tribute  to 
our  prisoners  of  war,  who  haVe  served 
their  country  under  difficult:  circum- 
Btances,  let  us  not  forget  the  niore  than 
1.300  men  still  missing  in  Soutt  east  Asia 
and  the  continued  bravery  of  their 
families;  nor  the  more  than  46,000 
Americans  who  made  the  supre  oae  sacri- 
fice; nor  the  200,000  others  who  have 
been  wounded,  many  of  whom  ire  in  our 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals.  By 
the  sacrifice  of  these  men  in  a  strange 
land  in  behalf  of  an  alien  people,  they 
have  helped  strengthen  the  pisltlon  of 
the  free  world.  [ 

I  have  been  pleased  to  note  Ihat  some 
of  the  coimties  and  towns  In  m  y  district 
are  celebrating  the  retiun  of  our  pris- 
oners of  war  and  are  plannhig  future 
programs  paying  tribute  to  tnose  who 
are  wounded  and  missing  in  aqtlon,  and 
killed  In  action. 

In  some  parts  of  this  natlcii  among 
some  people  it  Is  not  fashionable  these 
days  to  honor  our  fighting  mi  in.  These 
people  have  been  so  much  agilnst  the 
unpopular  war  in  Vietnam  t  lat  they 
show  no  appreciation  to  the  pien  who 
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served  there.  The  very  word  "patriot" 
has  almost  disappeared  from  respectable 
use.  It  has  somehow  become  sophisti- 
cated and  liberal  and  altogether  cool  to 
dwell  incessantly  upon  the  tragic  mis- 
takes that  are  a  part  of  any  war,  but 
thank  God,  I  believe  that  the  people  of 
western  North  Carolina  know  what  the 
word  "patriotism"  means  and  realize 
that  this  country  is  truly  a  great  country. 


March  26,  197S 


THE    CONFEDERATE    MUSEUM    ON 
BERMUDA 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  LOXnSIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  26.  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Kings  Square  and  Duke  of  York 
Street  across  from  the  Town  Hall  In 
Saint  George,  Bermuda,  visitors  find  a 
well-kept  building  bearing  the  sign 
"Confederate  Museum." 

Few  descendants  of  Americans,  even 
those  of  the  Old  South,  are  aware  of 
this  museum  or  Its  bold  reminder  of  the 
past  from  over  100  years  ago. 

During  my  recent  trip  to  Bermuda, 
on  nearby  Featherbed  Alley,  I  noted  an 
old  antique  print  shop  operated  beneath 
a  main  museimi.  The  gentleman  In 
charge  was  a  Mr.  Frewen,  who  resorted 
to  his  notes  to  refresh  his  memory. 

It  seems  that  history  records  that  the 
English  were  disposed  to  tolerate  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Confederacy  so  long  as 
cotton  or  coin  were  made  available  for 
Enfield  rlfies  powder,  and  the  like  which 
were  needed  for  the  South. 

So  the  United  Confederate  States  as- 
signed a  coimcll  to  Bermuda,  a  Mr. 
Bourne,  who  took  up  residence  at  Rose 
Hill,  now  Globe  Hotel.  The  charges 
d'affaires  and  chief  Confederate  agent  in 
charge  of  blockade  running  was  Maj. 
Norman  Walker  and  his  wife  from  Mis- 
sissippi. Major  Walker  must  have  been  a 
most  dedicated  and  efficient  man  for  the 
Southern  cause  since  his  record  was  of 
2.054  attempts  to  run  the  Union  block- 
ade. He  was  successful  on  1,735. 

Another  Confederate  officer  was  a 
Lieutenant  Chapman  of  the  Navy,  whose 
assignment  was  to  Import  a  custom-made 
seal  and  printing  press  from  England  to 
Bermuda  and  into  the  Confederate  ter- 
ritory. Not  until  the  foiuth  attempt  to 
nm  the  blockade  was  Lieutenant  Chap- 
man successful  In  getting  the  seal 
through  to  Wilmington,  N.C.  In  1912,  the 
seal  was  placed  in  the  Richmond 
museum. 

The  printing  press  never  got  to  Amer- 
ica and  seems  to  have  disappeared  for  a 
while,  only  to  turn  up  when  purchased  at 
a  public  auction  by  John  S.  Dowell.  From 
all  reports,  the  press  is  now  owned  by  Sir 
John  Cox  of  Orange  Grove  Valley,  Ber- 
muda. A  duplicate  seal  for  the  press  had 
been  obtained  from  England  after  Mr. 
Dowell  came  Into  control. 

Major  Walker  did  most  of  his  work  in 
the  rooms  above  the  present  Confederate 
Museimi  and  while  It  is  reported  that  he 
left  a  detailed  diary  which  should  prove 


to  be  interesting  data  and  facts,  imf ortu- 
nately,  the  present  whereabouts  of  the 
diary  is  uncertain. 

Perhaps  the  most  Interesting  yam  on 
Mr.  Walker  is  this — a  loyal  Misslssippian, 
the  major  had  sworn  that  his  children 
must  be  bom  on  Mississippi  soil.  Unable 
to  get  his  wife  off  Bermuda,  he  Imported 
two  barrels  of  Mississippi  dirt  and  placed 
It  imder  the  bed  on  which  his  child  was 
bom. 

A  brief  report  on  the  Confederate 
forces  being  present  at  Bermuda  is  re- 
ported in  a  pamphlet  by  David  F.  Ralne 
entitled  "A  Guide  to  the  Historic  Towne 
of  St.  George,  Bermuda,"  published  by 
Pomano  Publications,  "Lazy  Comer" 
Flatts,  Bermuda. 

I  insert  the  relevant  portion  of  the 
Guide  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Town  and  the  Confedeeate  Forces 

When  the  American  ClvU  War  broke  out 
on  12th,  April  1861,  It  was  almost  Inevitable 
that  many  Bermudlans  would  sympathise 
with  the  Rebels.  Strong  economic  and  social 
ties  were,  after  aU,  traditional  with  Virginia 
and  her  allied  states.  Therefore,  when  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  announced  a  blockade  against 
the  Confederate  coast,  the  town  of  St.  George 
soon  became  a  focal  point  In  the  gun-run- 
ning between  Europe  and  the  South. 

These  operations  were  directed  from  the 
kitchen  section  of  the  old  Government  House 
of  Samual  Day.  Built  In  1699,  It  became  the 
Headquarters  of  Major  Norman  S.  Walker — 
Chief  Political  Agent  for  the  Confederate 
States  In  Bermuda.  Major  Walker  was  dis- 
patched to  Bermuda  In  order  to  act  as  nego- 
tiator and  supervisor  of  the  blockade  runs 
and.  through  the  town,  European  guns,  am- 
munition, clothing  and  money  readily  began 
to  pass. 

Major  Walker  worked  In  the  main  upstairs 
room  of  the  building — now  called  "The  Con- 
federate Museum".  His  wife,  Georglna,  cooked 
their  food  In  the  nearby  kitchen  and  they 
slept  in  an  adjacent  room.  From  his  'office', 
he  studied  details  of  the  war's  progress,  held 
conferences  with  suppliers  and  shipping 
agents,  and  wrote  numerous  letters  and  re- 
ports. Outside,  In  St.  George's  harbour,  gun- 
running  vessels — such  as  the  "Fergus"  and 
"Robert  E.  Lee" — became  frequent  v:  i. 

Since  the  prices  of  the  goods  were  prone 
to  wide  fluctuations,  he  had  to  bargain  for 
virtually  each  cargo  Individually;  when  the 
costs  were  extremely  high,  he  consulted  with 
his  superiors  in  Georgia  and  awaited  their 
decision.  The  price  of  one  Enfleld  rifle,  com- 
plete with  bayonet,  scabbard,  ram-rod  and 
snap-cap,  stood  at  80  shillings  in  1863;  but 
the  price  was  by  no  means  fixed  and  the  next 
shipment  would  have  to  be  renegotiated.  It 
was  Major  Walker's  task  to  arrange  payment 
and  shipping  of  the  goods,  either  directly  to 
the  mainland  or  else  down  to  the  Bahamas 
for  re-routing  to  other  Rebel  ports. 

Prom  here,  he  also  tried  to  secure  loans 
and  credit-notes,  for  the  Confederate  armies. 
The  conflict  was.  In  fact,  destined  to  cost 
the  Southerners  a  grand  total  of  $3000  mil- 
lion— some  of  which  passed  through  the 
hands  and  diplomacy  of  Major  Walker. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  Norman  and 
Georglna  Walker  remained  in  Bermuda  for  a 
while  and  then  eventually  returned  to  Amer- 
ica. The  old  Headquarters,  however,  still  con- 
tain relics  of  his  activities  in  St.  George. 
There  are  buttons,  badges  and  Confederate 
monies;  bills  and  correspondence.  Across  the 
bannisters  of  the  stairs  which  he  had  so  often 
climbed  a  Rebel  flag  droops  in  grim  remem- 
brance of  the  defeat. 

For  the  Confederate  States.  Bermuda's  in- 
volvement was  a  vital  link  In  their  support 
system.  For  the  privateers  of  these  islands.  It 
was  an  occasion  to  acquire  additional  wealth. 
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SOMETHING  VERSUS  NOTHING 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  26,  1973 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  efforts  of  our  President  to 
cut  back  on  Federal  spending  are  cer- 
tainly to  be  applauded,  and  though  I 
may  not  agree  with  all  that  he  has  pro- 
posed or  with  the  extent  to  which  he 
wants  to  cut  some  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams, I  have  seen  Uttle  in  the  way  of 
serious  alternatives  proposed.  This  di- 
lemma Is  well  expressed  In  the  follow- 
ing timely  editorial  taken  from  the 
March  9,  1973,  edition  of  The  Evening 
Press,  published  in  Binghamton,  N.Y.,  in 
my  congressional  district. 

I  am  often  impressed  with  the  thought- 
ful, to-the-polnt  opinions  expressed  by 
this  paper,  and  the  following  is  no  ex- 
ception. I  commend  "Something  Versus 
Nothing"  to  my  colleagues'  attention. 
Something  versus  Nothing 

One  of  the  sounder  principles  of  politics 
Is  that  you  can't  beat  somebody  with  nobody. 
It  carries  over  into  the  area  of  political 
thought.  You  can't  that  Is,  beat  something 
with  nothing. 

And  that.  It  seems  to  us,  is  the  predica- 
ment congressional  Democrats  have  reduced 
themselves  to  In  the  Great  Spending  Debate 
of  1973. 

Whatever  else  the  Nixon  Budget  for  next 
year  represents,  it  also  Is  a  carefully  con- 
ceived economic  plan  designed  to  alter  or 
eliminate  a  good  many  of  the  Democratic 
programs  that  have  grown  up  over  the  last 
40  years. 

The  Democratic  response  to  all  of  this 
has  been  dlscouraglngly  simple:  Put  them 
all  back.  Make  the  government  keep  on  do- 
ing what  It  has  been  doing,  no  matter  how 
useless  or  discredited. 

The  President,  as  It  happens  Is  on  fairly 
sound  ground  in  contending  that  many  of 
the  programs,  especially  those  created  In 
the  '60s,  faUed  In  practice.  Some,  however, 
did  not,  and  there  probably  are  others  that 
could  be  rescued  with  a  Uttle  patience. 

This  Isn't  what  the  Democrats  are  saying, 
though.  They  apparently  are  unwilling  to 
concede  that  any  of  the  programs  have  been 
demonstrably  imsuccessful,  and  then  suggest 
an  alternative  approach. 

In  any  event,  political  roles  have  been 
reversed.  Democrats  have  become  defenders 
of  the  status  quo,  whether  It  deserves  defend- 
ing or  not.  Republicans,  thanks  to  Nixon, 
have  become  the  Innovators. 

There  has  been  no  Inclination  on  the  part 
of  Democrats  to  suggest  that  federal  spending 
should  be  higher  than  the  $268.7  billion  pro- 
posed by  the  President,  or  even  to  argue  that 
the  projected  $12.7  billion  deficit  Is  not  about 
the  right  size. 

National  Democrats  content  themselves 
with  insisting  merely  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment keep  on  doing  anything  and  everything 
It  has  been  doing  since  Franklin  Roosevelt 
came  to  office  in  1933. 

Democratic  leaders  at  the  state  and  local 
level  are  concerned  for  the  most  part  only 
with  whether  their  constituencies  are  getting 
an  appropriate  share  of  the  federal  pie. 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  a  position  of  sorts, 
but  It  hardly  represents  a  policy,  a  clear 
alternative  to  the  Nixon  proposals. 

There  has  been  no  effort,  as  an  example,  to 
question  whether  Nixon's  revenue  sharing 
approach  will  work  in  the  fashion  that  he 
contends,  and.  for  that  matter,  whether  it  Is  a 
particularly  good  Idea  anyway. 
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There  has  been  no  serious  Democratic  ef- 
fort to  suggest  that  a  modest  rise  In  the  In- 
come tax  would  be  an  appropriate  response 
to  the  harsh  arithmetic  of  a  federal  budget 
that  must  pay  heed  to  strong  Inflationary 
pressures  at  a  time  of  rising  economic 
activity. 

The  Congress  has  shown  no  Inclination 
to  draw  up  Its  own  order  of  spending  prior- 
ities to  meet  that  of  the  President. 

The  Great  Spending  Debate  thus  Is  no 
debate  at  all.  We  are  never  going  to  know 
whether  Nixon's  answers  are  the  right  ones, 
largely  because  the  Democrats  dont  have  any 
counter-program,  except  of  covurse,  to  keep  on 
doing  everything  we  have  been  doing  for 
40  years. 


WHAT'S    WRONG    WITH    THE    UJS. 
POSTAL  SERVICE? 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  26.  1973 

Mr,  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  my  March  26,  1973, 
Washington  Report  entitled  "What's 
Wrong  With  the  U.S.  Postal  Service?" 
What's  Wkong  Wrrn  the  U.S.  Postal 
See  VICE? 

Even  the  President  has  complaints  about 
the  mall  service.  Recently  he  sent  a  special 
congratulatory  message  by  maU  to  a  175th 
anniversary  celebration  In  East  Windsor,  New 
Jersey,  and  It  arrived  six  days  after  the  cele- 
bration. 

Any  Congressman  can  teU  you  that  a  brief 
stroU  down  Main  Street  In  any  town  in  his 
District  wlU  bring  a  few  complaints  on  the 
postal  service,  like  these : 

Too  much  maU  takes  too  long  to  reach  Its 
destination. 

Some  mall  never  gets  delivered — It  just 
"disappears." 

MaU  pick-ups  are  being  cut. 

Too  many  packages  are  damaged  or  ruined 
when  they  reach  their  destination. 

MaU  delivery  is  erratic  and  undependable. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  determine  Just  what  the 
reasons  are  for  the  deteriorating  service. 
Some  experts  point  to  these  factors: 

More  maU  with  fewer  postal  employees  to 
handle  it.  A  freeze  was  put  on  hiring,  re- 
ducing the  work  force  by  40,000  In  the  last 
year. 

Morale  among  postal  employees  is  at  an 
all-time  low.  Understafflng  and  unrealistic 
work  loads  have  caused  much  friction,  and 
labor-management  relations  are  jagged. 

E^pterlenced  postal  managers  and  post- 
masters have  been  lured  Into  retirement  by 
bonuses,  and  the  new  postal  executives,  ac- 
customed to  private  business,  have  not  man- 
aged the  postal  system  well. 

Transportation  problems  abound.  Rail- 
roads no  longer  carry  much  mall,  and  air 
transport  has  low  priority. 

At  the  heart  of  the  problem  is  the  question 
whether  delivering  mall  In  this  country  Lb  a 
business  or  a  service,  and  the  relationship 
between  costs  and  service.  In  recent  months 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  has  viewed  It  as  a 
business,  sharply  reducing  costs  In  response 
to  the  Congressional  mandate  for  the  Postal 
Service  to  pay  Its  own  way  In  time.  But,  as 
costs  are  reduced,  service  deteriorates,  the 
public  becomes  dissatisfied,  and  the  pressure 
buUds  for  better  service.  The  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral has  recently  said  the  Postal  Service  may 
have  "lost  track  of  service  In  Its  quest  for 
reducing  costs." 

I  believe  the  key  to  Improved  service  Is  to 
view  the  Postal  Service  not  as  a  business,  but 
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a  service  to  be  conducted  in  a  businesslike 
fashion. 

The  more  familiar  one  becomes  with  the 
size  and  complexity  of  the  postal  system,  the 
less  strident  his  criticisms  are  apt  to  be.  The 
Postal  Service  Is  the  largest  enterprise  In 
America,  with  680,000  employees.  41,600 
places  of  business,  and  handling  90  blUlon 
pieces  of  maU  a  year.  Delivering  mail  effi- 
ciently at  a  reasonable  cost  to  every  home  In 
America  Is  a  staggering  task.  In  the  "good 
old  days."  the  mall  service  enjoyed.  In  the 
words  of  the  Washington  Post,  "cheap  labor, 
a  widespread  system  of  passenger  trains,  and 
an  uncritical  political  climate  that  tolerated 
deficits  In  the  name  of  public  service  and 
national  unity."  The  postal  system's  prob- 
lems stem  from  the  absence  of  these  factors. 

Some  Improvements  are  being  made.  The 
deficit  has  been  reduced  from  $204  million 
In  Fiscal  Tear  1971,  to  $175  mUllon  in  FT 
1972;  revenues  were  up  by  18.3  percent,  a 
postal  rate  Increase  was  cancelled,  and  em- 
ployee productivity  climbed.  The  Postal  Serv- 
ice has  begtin  a  $400  mUllon  eflfort  to  modern- 
ize and  rebuUd  Its  physical  plant  (28  new 
processing  plants  In  1972-1973),  to  Install 
automated  mail-handling  equipment,  and  to 
make  eflforts  to  speed  maU  delivery  (average 
time  for  delivery  decreased  from  1.7  to  1.6 
days  between  1971  and  1972),  and  to  protect 
parcels  from  damage.  But  for  every  report 
of  progress  there  Is  a  refutation,  and  the 
complaints  continue. 

The  Congress  must  keep  a  sharp  eye  on 
the  quality  of  maU  service  and  exert  pres- 
sure on  the  postal  managers  to  achieve  ex- 
cellent service.  Every  avenue  of  Improved 
service  must  be  explored,  including  better 
labor-management  relations,  high  speed  maU 
processing  equipment,  modernization  of  fa- 
culties, a  top-flight  management  team,  Un- 
proved transportation,  and  good  working 
conditions  for  postal  employees. 

Better  service  wUl  not  come  easily,  but  It 
must  come,  because  It  is  vital  to  the  unity 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 


FIFTY-FIFTH      ANNIVERSARY      OP 
BYELORUSSIAN    INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF   MICBIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  26,  1973 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday was  the  55th  anniversary  of  Byel- 
orussian Independence.  Accordingly,  I 
rise  to  pay  my  respects  and  to  express  my 
admiration  to  the  brave  people  of  Byelo- 
russia on  this  solemn  occasion. 

I  say  solenm  for  March  25  is  not  cele- 
brated in  Byelorussia.  Soon  after  In- 
dependence was  declared  the  Soviet 
Union  invaded  and  forcibly  incorporated 
Byelorussia  Into  the  Soviet  Union.  No 
rhetoric,  no  rationalization,  no  alteration 
of  history  can  excuse  this  brutal  and 
savage  show  of  force. 

Today,  the  people  of  Byelorussia  still 
long  for  the  freedom  which  they  lost  55 
years  ago.  Despite  the  persistent  efforts 
of  the  Russian  Government  to  destroy 
the  language  and  the  culture  of  the  Byel- 
orussians, they  have  maintained  their 
national  and  ethnic  Identity.  No  less  than 
the  captive  peoples  of  Estonia.  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania,  their  determination  to  re- 
gain their  freedom  remains  firm  and 
strong. 

Byelorussia  has  throughout  her  long 
history  endured  more  than  her  fair  share 
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of  misery.  Yet,  on  that  day 
more  than  55  years  ago,  centuries 
perseverence  against  a  successior 
eign  rulers  culminated  in  the  victory 
Byelorussian  independence. 

Measured  in  terms  of  history, 
of  Soviet  oppression  that  have 
are  short  indeed.  Surely,  they 
too  short  to  extinguish  the  universal 
sire  of  all  nations  including  Bye 
to  control  their  own  destiny. 

That  is  why  I  am  confident  thajt 
day  Byelorussia,  like  the  other 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe,  will  e\^ntual- 
ly  throw  off  the  chains  of  Soviet 
tion  and  join  the  conmiunity  of 
tions.  At  that  time,  March  25 
more  become  a  momentous  and 
day  to  be  celebrated  not  only  by 
russians  but  by  men  of  good  will  through- 
out the  world. 
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Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
er,  on  March  2  of  this  year  the 
in  general,  and  the  District  of 
bia    in    particular,    lost    an 
church  and  civic  leader  when 
Cardinal  O'Boyle  stepped  down 
archbishop  of  Washington  after 
ter  of  a  century  of  service.  His 
be  felt  deeply  by  those  who 
and  by  those  lives  he  touched.  I 
all  the  members  of  this  august 
join  with  me  in  wishing  Patrick 
O'Boyle  peace,  happiness  and 
in  his  retirement. 

Under  unanimous  permission 
fore  granted  me  I  include  at 
in  the  Record  an  article  on 
O'Boyle  which  appeared  in  the 
Ington  Star-News  shortly  after 
tirement: 

030YLE  Recalls  His  Triali 

Young   Patrick    Louis    O'Boyle 
warned   that   when   he   was   ready 
exams  to  determine  his  eligibility 
ing  a  Catholic  seminary  he  should 
thing  In  his  power  to  avoid  getting 
Connell   McHugh  as  his  examiner 

McHugh,    although   Irish   himself, 
decided  anglophlle.  Things  could 
for  an  Irish  lad  from  Scranton,  Pa 

Well,    It    was   the    luck   of   the   I*lsh 
Patrick.  First  of  all,  the  day  chosen 
exam  was  the  4th  of  July.  But,  worst 
who   was   the    only   examiner   aroui  id 
scorching  day  In  Brooklyn?  None  otltr 
the  awesome  McHugh. 

O'Boyle  related  the  story  with  a 
In  his  eyes  yesterday  as  he 
the  career  that  led  him  to  become 
and  only  archbishop  of  the  Archdiocese 
Washington. 

Patrick  Cardinal  O'Boyle,  76.  received 
Friday  that  Pope  Paul  VI  had 
resignation    he    had    tendered    18 
earlier,  "for  reason  of  age." 

The  cardinal  said   that  when  he 
the  room  or  the  examination,  the 
ness  McHugh  shoved  a  Oreek  New 
Into  his  hands  and  demanded.  "Read 

"I  hadn't  read  two  lines  when  he 
me,  'Stop!'  I  though  I  had  had  it. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"Who  taught  you  your  Greek?"  McHugh 
asked.  Young  Patrick  replied  that  he  had 
learned  it  while  studying  at  St.  Thomas  Col- 
lege In  the  coal-mining  city  of  Scranton. 

"Are  you  sure  your  teacher  didn't  study  at 
Oxford?"  McHugh  asked.  It  nonplused  the 
lad.  Why,  he  asked,  was  there  concern? 

"Well,"  McHugh  responded,  "It  seems 
strange  that  a  young  man  who  was  trained 
in  St.  Thomas  College  In  Scranton  should 
have  an  Oxford  accent  In  Greek." 

The  Oxford  accent  did  It.  There  Is  no  surer 
way  to  the  heart  of  an  anglophlle  than  to  ex- 
hibit an  Oxford  accent.  Young  Patrick  was 
on  his  way  to  seminary. 

OBoyle's  career  In  Washington  has  not 
been  without  Its  share  of  continuing  tests. 
In  some  of  them  he  may  not  have  fared  as 
well  as  he  did  that  day  before  McHugh.  But 
his  accomplishments  far  outweigh  the  criti- 
cism that  has  been  leveled  at  him. 

CONSERVATIVE    IMAGE 

The  cardinal  has  been  pictured  as  one  of 
the  more  conservative  American  bishops,  pri- 
marily because  of  his  staunch  stands  on  birth 
control,  abortion  and  church  discipline. 

Yet,  in  the  area  of  race  relations,  for  in- 
stance, he  desegregated  the  churches  and 
schools  he  had  Inherited  when  he  became 
archbishop  25  years  ago. 

Aside  from  the  general  spiritual  tone  of 
the  archdiocese,  with  Its  400.000  Catholics  In 
the  District,  its  Maryland  suburbs  and  five 
Southern  Maryland  counties,  O'Boyle  takes 
considerable  pride  In  the  desegregation  and 
r.ice  relations  efforts. 

When  he  came  to  Washington  as  arch- 
bishop in  January  1948,  segregationist  policies 
were  being  practiced  even  at  St.  Matthew's 
Cathedral,  which  became  the  seat  of  the  new 
archdiocese.  And  there  was  strong  segrega- 
tionist feeling  in  Southern  Maryland.  With- 
out hesitation,  O'Boyle  ordered  that  segre- 
gation cease  throughout  the  archdiocese. 

60.000    BLACKS 

There  now  are  60.000  blacks  who  are  Cath- 
olics in  the  archdiocese,  giving  it  the  fourth 
largest  black  Catholic  population  of  the 
nearly  290  American  dioceses. 

The  archbishop  said  that  of  about  1,800 
converts  in  the  archdiocese  annually,  more 
than  1,000  of  them  are  blacks.  The  percent- 
age of  blacks  converting  here  is  second 
among  the  VS.  dioceses,  he  said. 

O'Boyle  also  was  an  early  champion  of 
open  housing.  One  of  his  major  accomplish- 
ments was  est^Ushment  of  the  Urban  Re- 
habilitation Corp.,  a  nonprofit  organization 
which  reclaimed  scores  of  houses  for  pur- 
chase by  low-Income  families. 

The  archdiocese  has  been  keeping  pace 
with  the  growth  of  the  metropolitan  area, 
increasing  from  the  165.000  members  when  it 
was  carved  out  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Balti- 
more, to  Its  present  level  of  400,000.  Then  It 
had  74  parishes;  O'Boyle  has  established  47 
new  ones. 

He  said  there  have  been  317  buildings 
erected  in  the  archdiocese  since  he  took 
over — "all  for  a  spiritual  p\irpose." 

"There  Is  no  use  to  put  up  a  building  .  .  . 
if  it  is  not  for  a  spiritual  purpose,"  he  said. 

SCHOOLS    CITED 

There  Is  other  evidence  of  progressive  atti- 
tudes. 'I  don't  want  to  toot  the  horn," 
O'Boyle  said,  "but  we've  closed  fewer  schools 
than  any  other  diocese  In  the  country.  We 
are  keeping  schools  open  that  are  a  tremen- 
dous financial  burden  to  us."  Many  of  them, 
he  said,  contain  a  large  number  of  children 
from  poor  families. 

The  cardinal,  who  was  elevated  to  the  rank 
In  May  1967,  also  eliminated  two  orphans' 
homes  when  he  came  to  the  archdiocese  and 
replaced  them  with  18  group  homes,  consid- 
ered much  more  effective  in  meeting  chll- 
drens'  needs. 

O'Boyle'8  fore,  long  before  coming  to  Wash- 
ington, was  raising  money  to  aid  charitable 
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causes.  When  he  came  here  the  annual  "Or- 
phans' Collection"  was  netting  $39,000.  He 
has  burgeoned  the  annual  fund  drive  into 
something  which  now  nets  more  than  $800.- 
000  annually  for  charity. 

RAISED    $100     MILLIOK 

When  World  War  II  ended.  Just  a  few  years 
before  O'Boyle  came  to  Washington,  he  be- 
came executive  director  of  War  Relief  Serv- 
ices. Before  he  came  to  Washington  he  had 
raised  about  $100  million  In  private  funds 
and  distributed  help  to  the  needy  In  48 
countries. 

Auxiliary  Bishop  John  S.  Spence  said,  "I 
think  It  true  to  say  that  no  worldwide  figure 
helped  more  nations  to  recover  their  inde- 
pendence and  more  people  within  those  na- 
tions to  recover  their  respectability  than  did 
the  director  of  War  Relief  Services." 

O'Boyle's  sense  of  helping  the  poor  Is  re- 
Qected  in  the  archdiocese  by  the  fact  In  the 
parishes  85  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  conferences 
have  been  set  up  "to  give  Instant  help  to  the 
needy."  The  Ladles  of  Charity,  he  said,  also 
have  been  strengthened  considerably  to  as- 
sist the  needy. 

It  was  O'Boyle  who  Inaugurated  the  drive 
to  raise  $12  million  to  erect  the  Imposing 
Shrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  ad- 
jacent to  Catholic  University.  This  he  consid- 
ers to  be  one  of  the  landmarks  of  his  career. 

STESN'     HE    IS    NOT 

Notwithstanding  the  accomplishments — 
and  there  are  considerably  more  significant 
ones — the  Impression  many  people  have  got- 
ten of  O'Boyle  is  that  he  is  conservative  and 
a  somewhat  austere  stern  person. 

Theologically  conservative  he  might  well 
be — Judging  by  post  Vatican  n  standards. 
But  he  is  not  austere  or  stern,  at  least  not 
on  the  personal  level. 

It  has  been  his  stand  on  the  birth  con- 
trol-abortion Issue  and  his  position  of  hold- 
ing the  hard-line  authoritarian  Catholic 
views  that  have  created  the  Image.  In  pre- 
Vatlcan  II  days  his  views  would  have  been 
considered  the  normal  Catholic  way  of  look- 
ing at  things.  They  still  are  the  official  way. 

When  "Humanae  Vltae,"  the  birth  control 
encyclical,  was  handed  down  in  1968,  con- 
troversy erupted.  O'Boyle  stuck  to  what  he 
believed  the  Pope  to  be  saying,  namely  that 
birth  control  by  artificial  means  was  not  to 
be  permitted  Catholics. 

When  several  of  his  priests  joined  the 
ranks  of  numerous  liberal  Catholic  theolo- 
gians and  scholars  at  Catholic  University  and 
other  institutions,  he  disciplined  them  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  inveighing  against 
Catholic  doctrine  which  had  not  changed, 
despite  popular  demand  that  It  should. 

O'Boyle  maintained  that  In  good  con- 
science to  the  task  he  had  as  a  prince  of  the 
Church  he  could  hold  no  other  view  and  he 
could  take  no  lesser  action. 

OUTSPOKEK  OK  ABORTION 

The  cardinal  has  been  the  most  outspoken 
of  the  bishops  on  abortion.  And  his  posi- 
tion Is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  some  of 
American  Catholicism's  most  liberal  scholars 
teach  In  his  archdiocese — at  CU  and  George- 
town University.  Conflicts  of  the  same  mag- 
nitude ordinarily  do  not  erupt  In  less  pivotal 
dioceses. 

O'Boyle  last  year  celebrated  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  his  ordination  Into  the  priest- 
hood. He  said  it  was  the  example  of  some 
sisters  In  his  Pennsylvania  hometown  and  of 
a  priest  that  made  him  want  to  enter  the 
ministry. 

When  O'Boyle  was  10  his  father,  a  coal 
miner,  died  and  he  and  the  other  children 
had  to  help  keep  the  family  together.  He 
worked  as  a  S3-a-week  messenger  for  Dun  & 
Bradstreet.  He  also  delivered  morning  and 
evening  paper. 

When  he  became  archbishop  he  adopted 
the  Latin  motto  "State  In  Fides" — stand  fast 
In  the  faith.  This,  he  said,  was  but  a  spirit- 
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ual  extension  of  a  cardinal  rule  he  adopted 
early  m  his  life:  "When  you've  got  a  Job  to 
do,  do  it." 

HE  LOOKS  AHEAD 

So  what  Is  O'Boyle  going  to  do  now  since 
be  no  longer  Is  archbishop  of  Washington 
but  officially  the  apostolic  administrator  until 
the  Vatican  names  his  successor? 

"Well."  he  said,  "I  certainly  don't  want  to 
be  Idle.  But  that's  up  to  my  successor.  I  pro- 
pose to  remain  in  Washington.  The  new  ordi- 
nary Is  the  one  who  will  be  In  charge.  It  is 
simply  my  office  to  help  him  In  every  way 
possible.  It  is  my  obligation  and  duty,  but 
I  do  it  even  beyond  that  .  .  .  for  the  good 
of  the  Church." 

Might  a  black  become  his  successor?  There 
is  a  strong  move  by  blacks  and  others  for 
this  to  happen. 

"Whoever  the  Vatican  wants  to  send  to 
succeed  me.  If  he's  black  or  whatever.  Is  fine 
with  me,"  O'Boyle  said. 

Has  he  been  disappointed  In  his  tenure 
as  archbishop? 

"There  have  been  difficulties,  sure,  but  I 
can  go  to  bed  at  night  and  say  I  tried  my 
hardest. 

"Or  I  like  the  way  President  Truman  put 
It — but  you  can't  quote  that  one — 'I  did  my 
damnedest.'  " 


VOLUNTARY  ARMY  PLANS  MEAN 
HUGE  DEFENSE  INCRE.4SES  WITH 
LESS  MANPOWER 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  26,  1973 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Joseph  A.  Califano,  Jr.,  formerly 
special  counsel  and  assistant  to  President 
Johnson,  has  written  a  most  illuminat- 
ing article  in  the  Washington  Post  con- 
cerning the  administration's  proposed 
budget  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  fiscal  1974. 

Mr.  Califano  points  out  that  increased 
pay  recommended  to  assure  a  viable  vol- 
unteer military  force  is  a  major  factor 
In  the  proposed  increase  of  $5.4  billion 
In  the  Department  of  Defense  budget 
over  fiscal  1973.  The  defense  budget 
goes  on  from  $76.4  billion  to  $81.8  bil- 
lion while  Armed  Forces  strength  from 
1968  declines  from  3.547.000 — 31/2  mil- 
lion—to 2.233.000 — 2.3  million. 

This  analysis  of  the  defense  budget 
points  out  fu'-thev  that  compr.red  to  the 
19fi8  dnfense  budget,  the  1974  budget  re- 
o.uest  will  cost  more  than  30  percent 
more  nlthouph  the  services  will  contain 
1.3'4.0r0  ffv.er  personnel. 

Because  of  the  concern  of  my  col- 
league's and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  matter.  I  place  tho  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Califano  in  the  Record  here- 
with. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Costly  Army  op  Volunteers 
(By  Joseph  A.  Califano  Jr.) 

Lost  In  constitutional  rhetoric  and  politi- 
cal bickering  between  the  Hill  and  the  White 
House  may  be  the  hope  of  any  serious  debate 
about  some  of  the  real  choices  that  have 
quietly  been  made  in  the  fiscal  1974  budget. 
Foremost  among  these  is  the  decision  to 
achieve  an  all-volunteer  force  through  pay 
rates  high  enough  to  attract  sufficient  man- 
power. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

An  all-volunteer  military  Is  a  very  expen- 
sive proposition,  since  raising  pay  at  the  bot- 
tom requires  Increase  In  higher  ranks  and  tn 
retired  pay  as  weU.  As  In  the  case  of  so  many 
weapons  system,  the  Pentagon  has  already 
confronted  a  cost  ovemin. 

Three  years  ago  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  an  All-Volunteer  Force,  chaired  by 
former  Defense  Secretary  Thomas  Gates,  esti- 
mated that  an  all-volunteer  force  of  2  mil- 
lion men  would  cost  the  nation  $1.5  billion 
per  year  more  than  It  was  then  paying;  2.5 
million  men  would  cost  $2.1  billion  more. 

The  fiscal  1974  Nixon  budget  carefully 
avoids  telling  us  precisely  what  the  taxpayer 
wUl  have  to  put  out  for  the  aU-volunteer 
force;  It  nevertheless  contains  some  interest- 
ing figures.  The  defense  budget  shows  an  in- 
crease of  $5.4  billion  over  fiscal  1973 — from 
$76.4  bUllon  to  $81.8  bUlion.  This  increase, 
the  budget  message  tells  us.  Is  "primarily  as 
the  result  of  an  additional  $4.1  bUllon  re- 
quired to  maintain  military  and  civilian  pay 
levels  comparable  to  those  In  the  private  sec- 
tor, to  raise  pay  and  benefit  levels  sufficient 
to  achieve  an  aU-volunteer  force,  to  meet 
normal  price  Increases,  and  to  pay  for  higher 
military  retirement  annuities."  The  detailed 
manpower  cost  explanations  are  more  re- 
vealing : 

The  proportion  of  the  defense  budget  de- 
voted to  manpower  costs  In  all-volunteer 
force  fiscal  1974  will  be  56  per  cent;  In  fiscal 
1968.  the  proportion  for  the  combined  draft 
and  volunteer  force  was  42  per  cent. 

In  1968  manpower  costs  were  $32.6  blUlon: 
in  1974  they  will  be  $43.9  blUlon. 

In  1968  the  end  strength  of  the  armed 
forces  was  3,547.000  men  and  women;  in 
1974  it  will  be  2,233,000. 

Thiis  we  will  pay  an  additional  $12.3  bil- 
lion for  a  military  manpower  force  reduced 
by  1,314,000  men  and  women.  Put  another 
way.  an  all-volunteer  force  37  per  cent  small- 
er than  a  combined  volunteer  and  draft  force 
will  cost  over  30  per  cent  more.  True,  some 
of  the  $12.3  billion  will  go  to  higher  retire- 
ment pay  in  line  with  new  pay  levels  needed 
to  attract  the  volunteers. 

Thus  even  with  a  generous  allotment  for 
Inflation,  the  nation  will  be  spending  some 
$6  billion  more  In  fiscal  1974  for  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  number  of  soldiers,  sailors, 
marines  and  airmen  that  It  had  on  active 
duty  In  1968. 

By  design  and  Incentive  an  all-volunteer 
army  is  structured  to  bring  Into  the  armed 
forces  the  poor  and  near  poor  and  to  free 
of  even  the  danger  of  military  service  the 
middle-  and  upper-middle-class  young.  The 
draft  never  achieved  perfect  egalltarlanism 
In  distributing  the  burdens  of  military  serv- 
ice, but  at  least  It  made  the  attempt.  The 
all-volunteer  concept — and  the  Investment 
of  billions  to  make  It  a  reality — Is  consistent 
with  the  overall  thrust  of  the  administra- 
tion's budget  for  fiscal  1974:  a  budget  de- 
signed to  appeal  to  the  more  affluent  major- 
ity. 

It  is  appalling  that  so  many  antiwar  con- 
gressmen have  climbed  and  stayed  on  the 
volunteer  army  bandwagon.  Many  have  done 
so  because  of  their  revulsion  at  the  Vletn.^m 
war  .ind  because  they  can  rationalize  the 
concept  p.s  providing  that  only  those  who 
"volunteer"  will  have  to  go  to  war. 

Tills  is  a  gross  misreading  of  one  of  the 
central  historical  lessons  of  the  war  In  South- 
east Asia.  What  turned  this  nation  around 
on  Vietnam  was  not  demonstrations  In  the 
street  nor  the  demagogic  rhetoric  of  Del- 
linger,  Hayden  and  Spock.  It  was.  In  quite 
readable  political  terms  to  the  Presidents 
who  agonized  over  Vietnam,  the  realization 
that  the  vast  middle  class  of  America  would 
not  permit  their  sons  to  die  In  a  war  which 
thev  considered  meaningless. 
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MARY  CLARK  RETIRES  AS 
WELLESLEY  TOWN  CLERK 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  26,  1973 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  hometown  of  Wellesley. 
Mass.,  has  been  extremely  fortimate  for 
the  past  20  years  to  have  had  as  its  town 
clerk,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Clark.  Mrs.  Clark 
retired  from  her  ofBce  this  month,  and 
she  will  be  sorely  missed.  Mary  is  a  long- 
time friend  of  mine  and  well  known  to 
thousands  of  Wellesley  residents.  She  is 
warm,  understanding  and  thoughtful, 
and  during  her  two  decades  as  town 
clerk,  she  demonstrated  an  unqualified 
loyalty  to  the  town.  Her  competence  and 
integrity  have  been  a  constant  source  of 
pride  to  all  the  people  of  Wellesley. 

Mary  has  seen  great  changes  in  the  last 
20  years — particularly  in  election  laws. 
In  an  article  by  Nona  Dearth  in  the 
Quincy  Patriot  Ledger  of  January  20, 
1973,  Mary  Clark  says: 

The  changes  have  created  a  greater  work- 
load but  It's  worth  It — They  lead  to  a  fairer 
and  more  closely  knit  government. 

We  are  greatly  in  need  of  dedicated 
public  officials,  and  Mary  Clark's  career 
should  serve  as  a  model  to  those  of  us 
wishing  to  perfect  the  democratic  process 
at  all  levels  of  Crovernment.  Mary  has 
helped  bring  Government  closer  to  the 
people.  She  will  continue  to  live  in 
Wellesley  with  her  husband  Kenneth 
nov/  that  she  has  retired,  and  we  will  all 
keep  in  touch  with  her. 

Reprinted  below  is  the  Patriot  Ledger 
article : 

Profile:    Welleslev's    Mary    C.    Clark — 20 

Years  as  Town  Clerk 

(By  Nona  Dearth) 

Welleslet. — Probably  the  most  respected 
person  in  the  public  eye  in  Wellesley  Is  Town 
Clerk  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Clark.  Her  words  carry 
weight,  her  opinions  receive  close  attention. 

A  quiet  spoken,  reserved  woman  who 
prefers  to  remain  inconspicuous,  she  has 
achieved  her  position  of  rare  respect  through 
her  dedication  to  the  town  and  her  office. 

When  she  retires  a  week  after  the  election 
In  March,  she  will  have  served  Wellesley  In 
the  town  clerk's  office  for  26  years— six  years 
as  assistant  to  the  town  clerk  and  the  last 
20  years  as  tovsrn  clerk.  It  Is  obvious  that  she 
will  miss  the  town  hall  at  least  as  much  as 
the  town  hall  will  miss  her. 

TIME    TO    CATCH    UP 

"But  it  is  time  I  get  caught  up  with  my 
family  and  friends,"  she  says. 

Though  she  has  watched  the  growth  of  the 
town  since  she  was  a  little  girl,  she  still  finds 
It  essentially  the  same  friendly,  lovely.  In- 
tellectually stimulating  community  that  It 
v.'as  when  she  was  growing  up. 

She  speaks  fondly  of  the  college  atmos- 
phere, the  shopping  facilities,  the  still  gra- 
cious residential  aspects  of  the  town. 

Born  in  South  Natick,  her  family  moved 
to  Wellesley  when  she  was  just  a  few  months 
old.  She  attended  the  Wellesley  schools  and 
went  on  for  further  studies  In  the  liberal  arts 
at  the  Boston  Evening  School. 

Her  devotion  to  the  liberal  arts  is  stlU  a 
central  Interest  in  her  life.  Art  and  antiques 
are  her  consuming  hobbles.  She  is  an  expert 
on  the  history  of  art. 
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"I  enjoy  the  French  painters 
century,  and  I  am  especially  l_ 
colonial  American  antiques,"  she 

GOVERNMENT   FIBST 

But,  obviously,  her  major  Interei  t 
years  has  been  town  government. 

When  she  was  still  a  young  girl, 
attend  town  meetings  with  her  _ 
P.  Keating,  one  of  Wellesley's  earlt 
men  who  started  his  Interior 
upholstering  Arm  In  1899. 

There  were  open  town  meetings 
stairs  In  the  town  hall.  The 
dents,  the  give  and  take  of 
the  intricacies  of  town  govt._ 
fascination  for  the  young  Mary 
has  not  diminished. 

When  she  decided  to  go  to  work, 
ural  that  she  should  gravitate  to 
hall.  She  served  as  an  assistant 
Clerk  John  T.  Ryan  for  sU  years, 
he  died,  she  was  appointed  to  flU 
She  ran  for  the  office  the  folio... 
won  the  election  and  has  been  re- 
the  past  20  years. 

ELECTION    LAWS   CHANGED 
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She  notes  that  the  greatest 
she  has  held  office  has  been  tn 
laws,   changes   she   actively   worked 
pleases  her  that  new  residents  In 
can  now  vote  without  a  lengthy 
qulrement.    And    she    is    especlallKr 
about  the  Increase  In  absentee 

"The  changes  have  created  a  „. 
load  but  It's  worth  it,"  she  comm. 
lead  to  a  fairer  and  more  closely 
ernment." 

An  active  member  of  the 

stltute  of  Municipal  Clerks  for  18 
has  served  on  its  advisory  board 
membership  committee.  She  has 
secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Association  and  served  on  the 
legislative  committee. 

SPACE   NEEDED 

For  the  past  two  years  she  has 
ting  the  town's  registered  voters 
equipment,  a  task   that  wUl   be 
by  the  end  of  this  year. 

"That  will  be  a  real  time-saver,  _ 
lighten   the  workload,"  Mrs.  Clark 

Asked  If  there  are  any  changes 
like  to  see  in  her  office,  the 
mediate. 

"We  need  more  space." 

Twenty  years  ago  there  were  v*.„ 
working  in  the  office.  Today  there 
plus  a  part  time  worker— as  well 
upon  reams  of  town  records 

And  what  changes  of  s 
she  like  to  see  in  the  town  e.-.^....- 

"That  is  a  hard  one  to  answer," 
and  pauses  reBectlvely.  "I  feel 
well  governed.  There  are  very 
serving  on  town  boards  and 
are  very  fortunate." 

However,  she  comments,  with 
she  would  not  like  to  see— the  ^„^ 
town  manager  form  of  government 
"too  much  powek" 

"It  is  too  much  power  to  give  a 
Is  not  elected,"  she  states  firmly. 

Though  she  describes  her  Job  as 
plus,"  Mrs.  Clark  makes  It  clear 
not  been  chained  to  her  desk. 

"I  have  raised   a   son,"  she 
twinkle,  "and  I  am  a  past 
Quota   Club,  for  professional   and 
women,  and  years  ago  I  was 
St.  Paul's  Book  Club." 

Her  son,  Ralph  Dltano,  lives  In 
ton,  DC.  where  he  works  for 
Air  Carriers  Association.  She  .v 
years   ago,   becoming   the  wife 
P.  Clark,  a  plant  superintendent. 
Even  though  she  has  enjoyed 
In  office,  Mrs.  Clark  is  looking  forwan  i 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

relaxed  years.  There  will  be  more  time  to 
devote  to  art  and  antiquing.  There  wUl  be 
time  for  travel.  She  has  traveled  extensively 
in  the  United  States  and  has  made  five  trips 
to  Mexico  but  there  are  always  new  places 
to  see. 

ENJOTINa   THE   TOWN 

And  there  will  be  the  real  pleasure  of  Just 
enjoying  the  town  she  loves — seeing  her 
friends  more  often,  shopping  leisurely  In  the 
stores  she  has  frequented  all  her  life. 

"I  do  all  my  shopping  In  Wellesley,"  she 
admits.  "It  Is  so  friendly  and  personal.  I  have 
known  the  managers  for  years,  and  every- 
thing Is  available." 

It  is  all  part  of  the  special  aura  that  is 
WeUesley.  Mrs.  Clark  believes  there  are  three 
reasons  in  particular  that  have  made  It  pos- 
sible for  Wellesley  to  maintain  its  aura  even 
though  the  population  has  grown  consid- 
erably, from  20,876  In  1950  to  more  than 
28,000  today. 

"Wellesley  has  always  enforced  Its  very 
strict  zoning  laws,  It  Is  an  educational  and 
residential  center  and  many  residents  are  af- 
fluent. That  combination  produces  the  spe- 
cial quality  of  Wellesley,"  she  says. 

It  Is  an  atmosphere  In  which  one  can  go 
wUllngly  Into  retirement.  Mary  Clark  is  look- 
ing forward  to  It. 


WELFARE  SCANDAL  H 


HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  26,  1973 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker,  every  day  the  Congress  delays 
in  enacting  welfare  reform  legislation  Is 
another  day  marked  by  fraud,  waste,  and 
mismanagement  of  a  totally  ineffective 
system  of  public  welfare.  A  series  of 
articles  by  two  investigative  reporters  of 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  exposes  the  waste 
of  an  estimated  20  percent  of  the  funds 
allocated  for  pul^^ic  welfare  in  Milwaukee 
County.  Our  system  is  unfair  to  the 
honest  and  needy  recipients.  It  is  unfair 
to  the  hard-pressed  taxpayer.  The  only 
gainers  in  this  system  are  the  welfare 
cheats  and  the  gold-bricking  caseworkers 
who  are  exploiting  a  rotten  system. 

I  call  the  Members'  attention  to  this 
second  installment  by  Stuart  Wllk,  one  of 
the  two  reporters,  in  which  he  describes 
his  application  for  welfare  using  an  as- 
sumed name  and  identification.  Within  a 
20-day  period  of  his  application,  Mr. 
Wilk  had  fraudulently  obtained  $145.20 
from  the  Milwaukee  County  Welfare  De- 
partment. All  of  the  vouchers,  checks, 
and  other  benefits  Mr.  Wilk  received 
were  returned  upon  publication  of  the 
expose. 

The  article  follows: 

You  Can  Walk  Right  In 
(By  Stuart  Wllk) 

It's  true  that  you  can  simply  walk  in  off 
the  street  and  get  on  welfare  In  Milwaukee 
County. 

I  did  It. 

Within  a  20  day  period,  the  MUwaukee 
County  Welfare  Department  gave  me  a  series 
of  vouchers,  checks  and  bus  tickets  worth 
$145.20. 

[All  vouchers,  checks  and  bus  tickets  issued 
to  the  reporter  are  being  retiirned  by  The 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  to  the  MUwaukee  County 
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Welfare  Department.  This  project  cost  the 
county  nothing.] 

All  It  took  was  patience.  The  wheels  of 
the  coimty's  largest  agency  turn  slowly  as 
they  convey  clients  from  section  to  section 
and  from  case  aide  to  case  aide. 

But  basically  getting  on  welfare  Is  as  easy 
as  filling  out  a  form  and  waiting  for  It 
to  be  processed. 

Virtually  everything  on  the  form  that  I 
filled  out  was  untrue.  If  the  department  had 
attempted  to  verify  the  "facts"  on  the 
application.  It  would  have  discovered  that  I 
had  submitted  a  false  application  and  was 
ineligible  for  general  relief. 

My  experience  with  the  department  con- 
firms what  many  people  have  believed  for 
years. 

Some  persons  receiving  welfare  assistance 
In  Milwaukee  County  are  ineligible. 

The  way  the  department  claims  It  operates 
.<«id  the  way  It  actually  operates  are  two 
different  things. 

Going  through  the  department's  Intake 
process  can  be  agonizing  and  frustrating. 

The  first  step  for  a  single  male  to  get  on 
welfare  Is  to  visit  the  Wisconsin  State  Em- 
ployment Service  so  the  department  is  satis- 
fied that  the  applicant  has  made  an  effort  to 
find  a  Job. 

The  "effort"  turned  out  to  be  minimal, 
merely  filling  out  a  form  and  going  through 
a  perfunctory  Interview  with  an  emplojrment 
counselor. 

My  Interview  took  place  the  afternoon  of 
Jan.  15. 

I  used  a  borrowed  Social  Security  card  for 
Identification  at  the  employment  service  and 
registered  under  the  name  on  the  card. 

I  later  used  the  Social  Security  card  as  my 
sole  identification  at  the  welfare  department. 
The  card  states:  "For  Social  Security  and 
tax  purposes — not  for  identification." 

Several  days  earlier  I  had  rented  a  sleeping 
room  at  a  rooming  house  at  1435  W.  Kllbourn 
Ave.  I  used  the  Kllbourn  Ave.  address  as  my 
home  address. 

I  never  lived  at  the  rooming  house,  al- 
though I  showed  up  several  times  a  week  to 
chat  with  the  landlord. 

After  going  to  the  employment  service,  I 
went  to  the  welfare  department  to  get  an 
application  for  general  relief.  I  was  given  a 
declaration  form  and  was  told  to  return  with 
the  completed  form  before  8  a.m.  the  next 
day. 

AREA   CROWDED 

I  went  back  on  Jan.  16.  I  stood  in  line  to 
drop  off  my  application  and  was  then  told 
to  wait  for  my  name  to  be  called. 

The  waiting  area  was  overflowing  with  ap- 
plicants and  other  persons  In  various  stages 
of  the  Intake  process.  There  were  about  300 
of  us  In  all. 

The  lucky  ones  found  seats.  Others — some 
with  Infants  In  their  arms — stood,  sat  on 
the  floor  or  leaned  against  walls  In  various 
hallways. 

Potential  clients  are  given  no  Indication 
how  long  they  will  wait  before  a  case  aide 
sees  them.  It  is  usually  an  eight  hour  process 
and  applicants  often  have  to  come  back  two 
or  three  times. 

Most  applicants  are  afraid  to  go  out  to  eat 
limch  or  even  to  the  rest  room  for  fear  that 
they  will  miss  their  call. 

CARD  SHOWN 

The  first  case  aide  I  saw  read  through  my 
application  and  asked  for  "any  kind  of  Iden- 
tification." She  said  It  dldnt  matter  what 
kind. 

I  showed  her  the  borrowed  Social  Security 
card. 

(This  procedure  did  not  Jibe  with  what 
The  Sentinel  was  later  told  by  Frank  Pok- 
omy,  financial  assistance  supervisor  and 
head  of  the  Intake  division 

["From  everyone  who  walks  In  I  have  to 
have  a  driver's  license  and  Social  Security 
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card.  We  require  identification"  for  all  cate- 
gories of  aid,  Pokorny  said. 

I  He  added  that  "anybody  coming  In  the 
front  door  better  be  who  they  (say  they) 
are.") 

After  the  Interview,  the  aide  said  my  name 
would  be  called  again  later  In  the  day. 

It  was  called  again — 10  minutes  before  the 
department  closed  at  4:30  p.m. 

I  was  told  by  a  different  case  aide  that 
my  file  bad  not  arrived  from  Record  Control 
but  that  I  could  get  a  voucher  for  a  meal. 
The  voucher — for  $2.17 — was  redeemable  at 
various  Milwaukee  County  restaxirants. 

I  was  told  to  return  at  9  ajn.  the  next  day. 

I  went  back  on  Jan.  17  and  waited  for  my 
name  to  be  called.  It  wasn't. 

After  an  hour  and  a  half  I  walked  Into  the 
case  aide's  office. 

She  was  Involved  In  paper  work. 

"I  haven't  left  my  desk  yet,"  she  said, 
adding  that  my  file  still  had  not  come  back 
from  Record  Control. 

I  asked  how  often  records  were  delayed. 

"Oh,  It  happens  from  time  to  time,"  said 
the  aide. 

I  asked  if  It  was  possible  that  the  record 
was  sent  to  the  wrong  worker. 

"Oh,  I  suppose  It's  possible,"  she  said.  "It's 
not  supposed  to  happen  but  it  happens.  A 
lot  of  things  happen  around  here  that  aren't 
supposed  to  happen." 

STILL  WAITING 

At  1  p.m.  I  was  still  waiting. 

The  case  aide  said  I  could  "take  my 
chances"  and  continue  to  wait  or  that  I 
could  return  the  next  day. 

I  said  I'd  come  back  later  In  the  afternoon 
and  asked  for  a  voucher  for  a  razor  and  soap. 
She  Issued  a  voucher  for  $1.95  for  personal 
use. 

Then  she  returned  to  her  paper  work. 

I  went  back  later  that  day,  directly  to 
the  case  aide's  office.  She  said  the  file  had 
arrived  from  Record  Control,  but  that,  since 
I  had  registered  as  a  nonresident,  I  had  been 
transferred  to  another  case  aide. 

[A  nonresident  is  one  who  has  not  lived 
continuously  In  the  state  of  Wisconsin  for  a 
year.  If  one  has  lived  here  for  a  year  but  was 
on  welfare  during  that  time — or  the  state 
was  In  some  other  way  supporting  him — he 
would  still  be  considered  a  nonresident.] 
ArFiDAvrr  sought 

I  was  told  to  wait  and  that  my  name 
would  be  called  by  the  other  case  aide. 

Later  in  the  afternoon,  the  other  aide 
called  me  and  said  I  should  come  back  on 
Jan.  19  to  fill  out  an  affidavit  listing  my 
addresses  since  1968  and  my  last  two  em- 
ployers. 

She  asked  the  name  of  my  landlord  so 
that  arrangements  could  be  made  for  the 
department  to  pay  my  rent.  I  was  given  a 
voucher  for  $17.36  for  eight  days  of  meals 
and  a  slip  for  four  bus  tickets,  which  can  be 
used  for  adult  fares  on  Transport  Co.  buses. 

When  I  returned  on  Jan.  19  I  supplied  the 
needed  Information  for  the  affidavit  and 
signed  It. 

Except  for  the  Kllbourn  Ave.  address, 
none  of  the  Information  I  gave  the  depart- 
ment was  true. 

I  made  up  past  employers,  former  ad- 
dresses, the  names  of  schools. 

INFORMATION    RECEIVED 

I  was  told  by  the  case  aide  that  my  first 
grant  would  arrive  at  my  home  on  Jan.  26. 1 
asked  for  a  clothing  allowance  and  was  told 
to  come  back  on  Feb.  1  to  get  a  clothing 
voucher. 

I  was  given  a  slip  for  four  more  bus  tickets 
and  also  was  given  a  photo  ID  card. 

At  this  point  I  was  officially  on  the  Milwau- 
kee County  welfare  rolls. 
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[According  to  Pokorny,  however,  all  gen- 
eral relief  applicants  must  see  a  counselor 
on  the  county's  Work  Experience  and  Train- 
ing Program  before  receiving  a  welfare 
grant. 

["I  don't  give  them  a  sou — not  one  penny" 
until  they  do,  Pokorny  said. 

(In  most  general  relief  cases,  Pokorny 
said,  a  single  male  will  be  working  within  one 
or  two  days. 

[Asked  If  this  was  In  theory  more  than  in 
practice,  he  responded,  "Hell,  no!  It's  in  op- 
eration!") 

AIDE   ARRIVED 

I  went  to  my  rented  room  at  8  am.  Jan. 
25  to  wait  for  the  case  aide  to  deliver  my  wel- 
fare grant. 

Early  In  the  afternoon,  a  case  aide  ar- 
rived— the  fourth  I  had  seen. 

He  asked  my  name  and  handed  me  two 
vouchers. 

One  was  for  food,  to  last  from  Jan.  23 
until  Feb.  20,  made  out  for  $56.42. 

The  other  voucher  was  made  out  for  $5  for 
personal  use. 

The  aide  asked  me  to  sign  a  form  for  the 
request  for  clothing — socks,  underwear  and 
shirts.  I  signed  the  form  and  he  left,  less 
than  a  minute  after  his  arrival. 

On  Feb.  1,  I  went  back  to  the  department 
for  my  clothing  voucher.  After  I  had  waited 
several  hours,  my  name  was  called  by  still 
smother  case  aide,  the  fifth  I  had  seen. 

There  had  been  some  sort  of  "mlxup,"  she 
told  me,  and  It  would  be  too  late  that  day 
for  the  business  office  to  prepare  a  clothing 
voucher. 

She  gave  me  a  slip  for  four  bus  tickets  and 
told  me  to  return  the  next  day. 

When  I  went  back  Feb.  2,  the  clothing 
voucher  was  ready,  made  out  for  $12.30,  re- 
deemable only  at  Marcus  Discount  Store, 
1730  W.  North  Ave. 

"Tou  have  to  go  to  Marcus  Discount,"  the 
case  aide  said. 

(But,  according  to  Pokorny,  "the  worker 
doesn't  specify  the  name  of  the  store.  .  .  . 
Usually  It  (the  voucher)   Is  undesignated." 

(Sometimes  the  client  will  tell  the  worker 
that  "he  usually  shops  at  a  certain  store  so 
the  voucher  Is  made  out  to  that  store,"  Po- 
korny continued. 

(Or,  he  said,  the  worker  may  "suggest" 
three  or  four  stores  if  the  client  does  not 
know  where  to  shop.] 

The  case  aide  then  gave  me  a  slip  for  four 
more  bus  tickets  and  I  left  the  department. 

Later  that  day  I  checked  with  my  landlord 
to  see  if  he  had  received  a  rent  check. 

He  bad  received  a  $42  check  and  had  not 
cashed  it.  I  bought  the  check  back  from 
him,  explaining  that  I  had  found  a  Job  and 
would  ret\irn  the  check  to  the  department. 

[The  $42  was  another  apparent  error  on 
the  part  of  the  welfare  department. 

[According  to  Pokorny,  the  maximum  rent 
allowance  for  a  single  male  living  in  a  sleep- 
ing room  Is  $7  a  week  or  $28  a  month. 

("That's  absolute  tops,"  said  Pokorny,  ex- 
cept In  cases  with  "extenuating  circum- 
stances." In  those  cases,  the  additional  rent 
would  be  cleared  with  Pokorny. 

[But  the  case  aide  said  the  rent  allowance 
would  be  $9  a  week  or  4.3  times  $9  for  a 
month. 

[Even  If  that  formula  were  correct,  the 
proper  amount  of  the  check  woifld  have  been 
$38.70  and  not  $42.] 

For  all  I  know,  I'm  stm  on  welfare. 

As  of  Feb.  2, 1  had  received: 

A  $42  rent  check. 

$75.95  in  meal  vouchers. 

$12.30  for  a  clothing  voucher. 

$6.95  in  vouchers  for  personal  use. 

$8  worth  of  bus  tickets. 

Pokorny  told  The  Sentinel : 

"No  one  gets  a  penny  unless  he's  eligible." 
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HOUSING  MORATORIUM: 
REHABILITATION 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  26,  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
housing  programs  affected  by  the  admin- 
istration's illegal  and  imconstitutional 
moratorium  on  Federal  housing  assist- 
ance in  rehabilitation. 

A  picture  of  what  this  means  in  my 
home  city  of  New  York  appeared  In 
yesterday's  New  York  Times,  and  I 
would  like  to  share  it  with  each  of  my 
colleagues. 

This  is  what  the  Nixon  program  means 
down  at  the  grassroots.  We  are  not  deal- 
ing here  with  abstract  figures,  but  with 
attempts  to  provide  decent  homes  for 
working  people  and  their  families. 

The  article  follows : 

U.S.  Freeze  Curbs  Rehabilitation  Plan 
(By  Robert  E.  Tomasson) 

The  efforts  of  some  banks  In  the  city  to 
salvage  their  mortgages  on  financially 
troubled  apartment  buildings  through  reha- 
bilitation and  resale  have  been  undercut  by 
the  Federal  moratorium  on  housing  sub- 
sidles. 

More  than  two  months  after  the  Nixon 
Administration  announced  the  subsidy 
moratorium,  bank  officials  say  they  see  no 
other  alternative  at  present  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  several  rehabilitation  projects  In  the 
Bronx,  upper  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn. 

"What  you  will  see  now  Is  Just  more 
abandoned  buildings,  more  foreclosures  and 
vandalism  in  many  of  these  neighborhoods," 
said  George  A.  Mooney,  president  of  the 
Washington  Heights  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Association. 

However,  John  B.  Maylott,  the  area  director 
for  the  United  States  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  indicated  that  some 
of  the  buildings  slated  for  rehabUltatlon  may 
be  granted  special  exceptions  from  the  sub- 
sidy moratorium. 

The  subsidy  program  has  provided  the 
banks  with  an  opportunity  to  recover  mil- 
lions of  dollars  on  foreclosed  mortgages  and 
It  has  engendered  extensive  modernization 
projects.  In  the  longer  range,  it  has  worked 
to  stabilize  some  neighborhoods,  a  trend 
that  helped  protect  mortgages  on  other  build- 
ings that  seemed  headed  toward  abandon- 
ment by  their  owners. 

The  experience  of  the  Washington  Heights 
Institution  illustrates  what  has  been  done. 
Starting  some  three  years  ago,  the  associa- 
tion acquired  28  apartment  buildings  in  the 
Mott  Haven  section  of  the  South  Bronx — 
four  of  them  through  foreclosures  and  10 
when  the  owners  simply  turned  back  the 
mortgages  after  giving  up  on  payments. 

The  remaining  14  buildings,  several  of 
them  adjacent  to  the  original  properties, 
were  purchased  from  private  owners  who  were 
apparently  on  the  verge  of  abandonment  or 
from  banks  that  had  foreclosed  on  the 
structures. 

The  buildings,  which  contain  about  1,000 
apartments,  are  around  St.  Mary's  Park,  near 
the  Bruckner  Expressway  and  the  approach 
to  the  Trlborough  Bridge.  WhUe  all  were 
classified  as  structurally  sovind,  the  five-story 
and  six-story  walk-ups  were  gradually  sink- 
ing Into  disrepair,  tenant  abandonment  and 
vandalism.  Demolition  of  physically  sound 
housing  is  often  the  end  result  of  this  process. 
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The  mortgages  on  the  four  .„ 
10  abandoned   buildings  totaled 
million,   a   sum   that   the   bank 
had    little    prospect   of    recoverln ; 
other    structures    were    purchase< 
for  a  total  of  $700,000. 

Today,  the  28  buUdlngs,  known 
de  Dlego-Beekman  project,  have 
formed  into  sparkling  new  apartment 
In  which  monthly  rents  average 
838  a  room. 

Many  of  the  entranceways  Into  . 
structures  have  been  bricked  over 
mon  lobbies  have  been  created 
of  four  or  six  buildings.  The  plumbing 
and    heating    systems    have    been 
Elevators  and  trash   compacters 
Installed. 

Dlego-Beekman,  which  opened 

years  ago,  Is  the  largest  renovatlm 
out  under  Project  Rehab,  a  f 
less  than  three   years  ago  by  HtTp 
upgrade  poor  areas  In  10  cities. 

During   lis  brief  life.   Project 
completed,  begun  or  committed  fuijds 
rehabilitation  of  75  buildings  con 
most  2.000  apartments.  Seven  otter 
buildings  containing  148  units 
Ing  considered  for  funding  and 
proved  for  the  program,  according 
offlclr.ls.  ^ 

But    for   63    Bronx    buildings 
units,  three  buUdlngs  in  Brooklyr 
units  and  28  in  Manhattan  with 
ments,  the  subsidy  moratorium 
marks  the   end  of  hope  for  reh^ 
Without  Federal  subsidies,  rents  In 
vated  buildings  would  be  too  hlgl; 
renting  possible. 

Renting  was  possible  In  the  ..... 
project  only  after  a  complex  series 
clal  arrangements  had  been  comple 
It  has  assembled  the  28  buildings, 
ton   Heights   Savings   and   Loan  *■ 
to  the  Continental  Wlngate  Comi  a 
of  Boston  for  $2.3-mimon.  enougl 
its  S1.5-milllon  mortgages  and  th  i 
It  spent  buying  the  14  buUdlngs  oi 
had  not  he'.d  mortgages. 

"We  simply  don't  have  the  peoplj 
ess  a  complex  deal  like  this."  said 
H.  Grant,  a  seiiior  vice  president 
sociatlon. 

Continental   Wlngate,   a  private 
ment    company   thrt   sneclaiizes   1 
habllltatlon   of  urban   hous'n<?.  w 
in  1966  by  A  Carleton  Dukes,  a 
extensive   real    estate   experience 
pany  has  been  active  in  Boston   , 
Louis  and  B':i7alo  under  a  variety 
subsidy  pr-gram.-3.  The  Federal   n 
has  come  as  a  blow  to  CortInenta„ 
"In^'ead  of  gv*  rehabilitation,  wi 
h.-ive  to  I'ok  more  at  other  program  = 
the  Mltchell-Lama  Drosrrams    a'-rl 
moderate  rehabnnstlon."  Mr.  Duke 
In  Mott  Haven,  the  largest  re^i. 
project  !n  the  country.  Contlnenla 
had  to  coordl-iatc  the  efTcm  of  r 
ers  a  ^c!  city  and  Feder.rl  age-clps 

It  applied  for  ;<.nd  received  a  t-. 
ment  of  city  real-esta+e  taxes  for 
The  abatement  ^m  have  little  flnf 
pact  fcr  t^e  city  because  the  or  £?: 
ertle.'?  had  prcdu-ed  nnlv  mlnlmar 

Continental    Wlngate    then 
private    Investors— individuals    an 
nles— w'-o  pl-dgc:  -,ome  s*5-mlllin 
vest.meir  provided  th?m  with  act  p 
preclat'oTi.  a  "tax  shelter."  whir-h 
tant  to  t'lose  In  high  tax  brnrkct 
_  The  city  tax  abatement  and  the 
tlon  of  private  investors  were  dep".: 
the  guarartee  rt  the  new  mcrt^a 
Federal   Housing  Administration 
approval  for  Project  Rehab  aid. 

The  Projec*  Rehab  subs'dles,  wHlch 
about  $1 -million  a  yeir  for  the  Mqtt 
buildings,  reduce  the  effective  In 
from  about  7  per  cent  to  1  per  ceui 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  new  permanent  mortgages  for  the 
buildings  total  $25-mUllon.  The  40-year  loans 
were  provided  by  The  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association,  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association  and  a  group  of  private 
Investors. 

WhUe  officials  at  Washington  Heights  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  are  hesitant  about  discussing 
profit  and  loss  figures.  Mr.  Grant,  the  assccla- 
tlon  vice  president,  said  that  the  institution 
had  suffered  "a  paper  loss"  of  about  $500,000. 
It  was,  however,  able  to  recover  the  $1.5-mll- 
llon  outstanding  on  the  original  mortgage. 

The  bank  had  been  prepared  to  proceed 
with  the  rehabilitation  of  14  other  buildings 
containing  about  600  units.  The  buildings, 
on  East  141st  Street  between  Cypress  and 
St.  Ann's  Avenues,  are  about  60  per  cent 
vacant. 

"We  assume  this  project  is  dead  unless 
something  happens,"  said  Mr.  Mooney,  presi- 
dent of  the  bank. 

Mr.  Maylott,  the  HUD  official  who  sug- 
gested the  possibility  of  special  exceptions 
to  the  subsidy  moratorium,  said: 

"If  any  of  these  projects  go  ahead.  It  will 
be  those  connected  with  other  Federal  pro- 
grams, such  as  Model  Cities." 

Both  the  completed  Mott  Haveu  project 
and  the  pending  600-unlt  program  are  in 
the  Bronx  Model  Cities  area,  he  noted. 

North  of  the  Mott  Haven  project — and  out- 
side the  Model  Cities  area — nine  buildings  in 
the  Morrlsanla  section  are  being  rehabilitated 
In  a  similar  effort. 

The  structures,  which  were  assembled  by 
the  Woodslde  Savings  and  Loan  Association 
In  Queens,  are  in  the  area  bounded  by  165th 
and  169th  Streets  and  by  the  Grand  Con- 
course and  Webster  Avenue. 

Work  on  the  nine  buildings  is  nearly 
finished,  but  the  Federal  moratorium  has 
thrown  Into  doubt  the  next  step  of  the  pro- 
gram, in  which  20  more  structures  would 
have  been  renovated. 

"I  Just  can't  believe  the  subsidy  program 
will  stay  frozen,"  said  David  Walentas,  a 
partner  in  Two  Trees,  the  development  com- 
pany on  the  Morrlsanla  project.  "If  it  dees 
and  nothing  replaces  it,  It  wUl  mean  there 
will  be  no  more  'rehabs.'  " 

Alexander  Frank,  the  president  of  Wood- 
side  Savings  and  Lo-n,  aaid:  "We  are  in  some 
delicate  talks  v,  ith  Federal  officials  and  have 
not  given  up  yet.  " 
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GOVERNOR  ROCKEFELLER  DESIG- 
NATES APRIL  AS  CANCER  CON- 
TROL MONTH 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  26.  1973 

I.Ir.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  16  per- 
cent of  all  deaths  In  the  United  States 
are  caused  by  cancer.  This  dread  disease 
no.v  ranks  second  on  the  list  of  the  Na- 
tion's greatest  killers. 

Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  of  my  State 
of  New  York  has  Issued  a  proclamation 
making  April  1073  Cancer  Control  Month. 
In  his  proclamation,  the  Governor  points 
out  New  York  State's  long  commitment 
to  the  concjuest  of  cancer  and  the  part 
that  the  Amtiican  Cancer  Society  and 
the  v.orld-rcnowned  Roswell  Park  Me- 
morial Institute  play  in  the  war  against 
cancer  in  New  York  State. 

AlthoufTh  the  institute  is  not  in  my 
district,  many  of  my  constituents  owe  a 
debt  of  everlasting  gratitude  to  Roswfll 
Park  and  Its  director.  Dr.  Gerald  P. 
Murphy,  for  their  outstanding  programs 


In  cancer  research,  education,  and  serv- 
ice to  cancer  patients.  Nobel  prizewin- 
ners, Drs.  Carl  and  Gerty  Cori  did  some 
of  their  early  work  on  carbohydrate 
metabolism  there. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  many  thou- 
sands of  persons  needlessly  die  of  cancer 
because  they  neglect  the  warning  signs 
of  this  dread  disease.  Governor  Rocke- 
feller is  to  be  commended  both  for  his 
long  commitment  to  finding  a  cure  for 
cancer  and  for  setting  aside  the  month  of 
April  as  Cancer  Control  Month.  The 
Governor  honors  those  involved  in  the 
battle  against  cancer  and  urges  that 
every  citizen  learn  the  potentially  life- 
saving  cancer  danger  signs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  time 
for  the  Record  Governor  Rockefeller's 
proclamation  concerning  Cancer  Con- 
trol Month: 

Procx.am.\tion 

Cancer  Is  one  of  mankind's  most  vicious 
scourges.  It  strikes,  in  its  many  forms,  "ooth 
young  and  old.  Currently,  it  ranks  as  the 
second  leading  killer  disease  In  New  York 
State. 

New  York  State  has  long  been  committed 
to  an  unrelenting  campaign  to  vanquish 
this  destroyer.  One  of  the  primary  weapons 
employed  by  the  state  Is  its  world-renowned 
Roswell  Park  Memorial  Institute,  the  State 
Health  Department  cancer  research  and 
treatment  center  at  Buffalo.  The  Institute 
and  its  staff  of  2,000  dedicated  professionals 
have  been  responsible  for  numerous  scien- 
tific breakthroughs. 

The  Institute,  employing  the  latest  surgi- 
cal and  technological  advances,  provides 
treatment  in  its  313-bed  hospital  to  more 
than  4,000  cancer  sufferers  and  outpatient 
services  to  an  estimated  75,000  people  each 
year.  Its  director.  Dr.  Gerald  P.  Murphy.  Is 
a  member  of  the  National  Cancer  Board  and 
chairman  of  the  National  Prostate  Cancer 
Task  Force. 

The  American  Cancer  Society  Is  playing  a 
significant  part  In  the  war  against  cancer 
In  New  York  State.  In  addition  to  numerous 
educational  programs  aimed  at  alerting  the 
public  to  cancer's  seven  warning  signals,  the 
Society  provides  invaluable  rehabilitative 
services  to  cancer  patients  and  the  financial 
support  so  crucial  to  the  work  of  researchers 
and  clinicians. 

This  fine  organizatloti  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  every  New  York  State  citizen. 

Now,  therefore.  I,  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  do  here- 
by proclaim  the  month  of  April,  1973,  as 

CANCEE    CONTROL    MONTH 

in  New  YorkState. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  Privy  Seal 
of  the  State  at  the  Capitol  m  the  City  of 
Albany  this  seventh  day  of  March  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one-  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  seventy-three. 

NEI.SON  A.  Rockefeller, 

Governor. 


KOREA  GETS  MUCH  DESERVED 
CREDIT 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  26,  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  txjo 
often  in  the  United  States,  public  opin- 
ion tends  to  rush  from  headline  to  head- 
line and  the  friendship  of  trustworthy 
allies  is  too  often  taken   for  granted. 


March  26,  1973 

Therefore,  I  am  especially  pleased  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Members  to 
an  editorial  by  the  distinguished  inter- 
national correspondent  of  the  Copley 
Press,  Dumitru  DanieJopol,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Aurora,  HI.  Beacon-News 
of  March  8,  1973,  which  I  believe  is  a 
very  factual  commentary  on  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Korea. 

The  article  follows: 
Korea  Gets  Much  Deserved  Credit 
(By  Dumitru  Danlelopol) 

Washington. — House  Minority  leader  Ger- 
ald Ford  of  Michigan  took  time  out  the  other 
day  to  pay  a  much  deserved  tribute  to  the 
Republican  of  South  Korea. 

Too  often,  it  has  been  stylish — and  dis- 
turbing— for  Washington  figures  to  mini- 
mize the  sacrifices  of  allies,  like  South  Viet- 
nam, South  Korea,  Greece,  Portugal,  Spain 
etc.  Listening  to  some,  one  would  think  they 
were  enemies,  not  friends. 

"I  take  this  occasion,  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
South  Koreans,  a  gallant  people  who  stuck 
by  us  to  the  very  end  in  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict," Ford  said. 

He  reminded  the  House  of  the  vital  role 
they  played  throughout  the  war,  keeping 
two  divisions,  40,000  men  in  Vietnam. 

"No  nation  could  have  had  a  more  capable 
and  willingly  ally,"  he  said. 

It  was  high  time  we  gave  credit  to  the 
Koreans.  They  fought  side  by  side  with  the 
American  GIs  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
since  October  1965  In  a  war  which  was  not 
their  own  and  in  a  country  which  was  as 
alien  to  them  as  to  the  Americans. 

But  the  Koreans  had  one  thing  in  com- 
mon with  their  Vietnamese  allies:  they  knew 
what  cormnunlsm  was  like.  They  had  first 
hand  experience  when  Communist  armies 
overran  most  of  their  country  early  In  the 
Korean  War. 

The  Korean  contribution  in  the  Vietnam 
war  Involved  a  total  of  310,000  men  who  took 
part  In  the  fighting.  At  one  time  50,000  Ko- 
reans were  in  action. 

It  was  the  first  time  In  the  history  of 
Korea  that  Its  fighting  men  went  to  a  foreign 
war.  Their  Job  was  to  pacify  the  heavily 
populated  coastal  plains.  Between  Nha 
Trang  and  Quang  Ngal  centering  in  Blnh 
Dlnh  province — some  5  per  cent  of  the  South 
Vietnam  land  space. 

Their  performance,  as  might  be  expected, 
got  no  favorable  press  from  Communist  or 
leftist-liberal   newsmen. 

The  Koreans  were  accused  of  "paying  off" 
the  United  States  for  Its  military  aid.  That 
is  so  much  nonsense.  Their  troops  fought 
valiantly  and  bravely  under  tough  circum- 
stances. Some  3,700  were  killed  (about  10 
per  cent  of  the  U.S.  casualties)  and  another 
8,300  were  wounded  in  battle. 

Another  accxisatlon  brought  against  the 
South  Korean  troops  was  that  they  used  ter- 
ror against  the  South  Vietnamese  civilian 
population.  The  charges  were  never  docu- 
mented or  substantiated,  despite  thorough 
investigation  by  Joint  American  and  South 
Vietnamese  missions. 

"The  Viet  Cong  don't  wear  uniforms,"  one 
Korean  veteran  told  this  correspondent. 
"When  they  E!:oot  at  you  and  you  shoot 
back,  you  are  accused  of  shooting  a  civilian. 
That's  the  vicious  nature  of  a  guerrilla 
war." 

During  their  stay  in  South  Vietnam,  the 
Koreans  protected  and  helped  some  4.5  mil- 
lion South  Vietnamese.  They  built  1,755 
homes,  357  classrooms,  245  miles  cf  high- 
way. Tliey  taught  the  art  of  self-defense— 
the  Korean  version  of  Karate — to  nearly  a 
quarter  million  South  Vietnamese. 

They  supplied  some  $71  million  In  Korean 
products. 

"If  there  have  been  minor  Incidents,  these 
must  be  expected  In  time  of  war,"  said  a 
South  Vietnamese  official. 
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Even  the  critical,  liberal  Manchester 
Guardian  of  Britain  concedes  that  "the  Ko- 
reans are  now  going  heme  to  a  hero's  wel- 
come." 

"They  were  assigned  some  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult territory  to  control  .  .  .  they  fought 
tenaciously  and  bravely.  .  .  ." 


POLITICAL  SOLUTIONS  PRODUCE 
REVERSE  ECONOMICS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOmSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  26.  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  public 
attention  is  being  mobilized  into  opposi- 
tion to  high  food  prices  and  energy 
shortages,  many  people  are  irrationally 
looking  for  political  solutions,  to  eco- 
nomic questions. 

Economists  tell  us  that  price  is  de- 
pendent upon  supply  and  demand.  If 
money  is  diverted  through  nonproduc- 
tion  into  the  marketplace,  prices  must 
rise.  If  production  does  not  keep  pace 
with  supply,  needs  and  demands,  prices 
must  rise.  Supply  and  demand  are  fur- 
ther upset  by  well  meaning  "easy  solu- 
tions" and  government  influences  which 
threaten  a  natural  condition. 

Supply  is  dependent  upon  production. 
To  gain  more  production  people  must 
work  and  capital  must  be  attracted  to 
increase  output  by  the  expectation  of 
profit.  The  greater  the  incentive,  the 
quicker  production  is  increased  and  once 
supply  meets  demand  prices  level  off  or 
drop. 

Another  alternative  is  to  reduce  the 
demand  by  voluntary  restraints  and  se- 
lective buying.  But,  the  power.^  that  exert 
the  pressures  of  public  opinion  in  our 
country  seek  not  to  solve  the  problem — 
not  to  encourage  production,  but  to  stag- 
nate the  short  supi:ly  by  imports  and 
threats  of  price  controls. 

Reverse  economics  can  only  continue 
to  turn  our  market  prices  upward  and 
the  accepted  standards  of  living  that  we 
have  achieved,  upside  down. 

Again,  we  are  watching  the  comforts 
and  pleasures  achieved  by  our  free  en- 
terprise system  being  used  as  a  political 
promise  to  destroy  our  system  and 
change  our  country.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  our  system.  The  problem 
is  that  our  system  is  not  permitted  to 
work  by  tliose  who  think  a  larger  dose 
of  socialism  will  improve  on  a  little 
socialism. 

I  insert  the  related  newsclippings,  as 
follows: 
[From    the    Evening    Star   p.nd    Dsily    News. 

March  23.  1973] 
Farm  Plans  Dim  Hope  for  Meat  Price  Crrs 

Chicago. — Midwestern  cattle  and  hog 
raisers  say  they  plan  only  modest  expansions 
of  their  herds  this  spring.  Indicating  that 
supplies  of  meat  will  be  only  slightly  larger 
by  fall  and  that  retail  meat  prices  will  be 
little  changed  from  today's  record  levels. 

Their  announced  Intentions  contrast  with 
Nixon  administration  promises  of  lower 
wholesale  food  prices  In  the  second  half  of 
the  year  that  might  check  the  rising  cost 
of  supermarket  beef  and  pork. 

On  the  other  hand  Herbert  Steln,  chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  advisers, 
said  yesterday  consumer  boycotts  appear  to 
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be  slowing  down  the  rise  in  wholesale  meat 
prices. 

In  a  news  conference  reviewing  economic 
developments  so  far  this  year.  Steln  said  that 
part  of  the  slowing  down  might  be  due  to 
an  Increased  number  of  cattle  going  to  mar- 
ket. But  he  added  that  ccnrumers  may  be 
making  their  mirk  too. 

PASSING  DOWN  PHICEj 

"So  tiie  boycott  or  consumer  resibiance, 
which  doesn't  necessarily  take  the  form  of 
parades,  seems  to  be  having  an  eilect,"  feu;m 
said. 

Meanwhile,  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  an- 
nounced yesierday  that  it  will  require  meat 
processors,  both  smaller  firms  as  well  as  ihe 
21  largest  meat  packers  already  supervised 
by  the  council,  to  pass  on  to  retailers  any 
decreases  in  livestock  prices. 

The  council,  noting  that  such  a  require- 
ment had  not  been  effectively  enforced  in  the 
past,  warned  it  was  going  to  crack  down. 

In  a  related  development,  the  United  Auto 
Workers  said  It  would  spearhead  a  nation- 
wide meat  boycott  the  first  week  in  April  to 
protest  the  "serious  drain  on  the  average 
American's  take-home  pay." 

"It  should  be  perfectly  clear  that  in  Phase 
3  as  In  Phases  1  and  2.  the  average  American 
famUy  remains  the  chief  victim  of  the  ad- 
ministration's economic  policies,"  said  a  res- 
olution adopted  by  3.000  delegates  to  the 
imlon's  special  collective  bargaining  conven- 
tion, in  Detroit. 

Grain  farmers  In  the  Midwest,  following 
new  Agriculture  Department  urglngs  and 
policies,  say  they  Intended  to  plant  a  lot  more 
soybeans  and  a  little  more  wheat  and  com 
this  spring.  This  would  Insure  a  decline  In 
feed  grain  prices  after  the  fall  harvest. 

But  this  would  be  meaningless  to  consum- 
ers before  the  following  spring  unless  there  Is 
an  unforeseen  surge  In  the  number  of  hogs 
and  beef  cattle  that  farmers  begin  fattening 
now  to  market  late  this  year  and  early  in 
1974. 

To  the  great  surprise  of  agricultural  fore- 
casters. Mid-western  ranchers  indicated  this 
week  that  they  are  not  rushing  in  to  take 
advantage  of  todays  record  high  live  cattle 
and  hog  prices  by  increasing  their  herds. 

Were  they  doing  so,  consumers  could  expect 
substantially  lower  pork  and  beef  prices  by 
Christmas,  when  this  Increased  supply  would 
pull  ahead  of  consumer  demand. 

But  the  Indicators  farm  economists  have 
used  in  the  past  to  forecast  price  trends  were 
not  working  today,  and  the  economists  were 
at  a  loss  to  explain  why  farmers  were  not 
being  encouraged  by  high  market  prices  to 
expand  meat  production  faster. 
confidence  puzzling 

They  were  equally  puzzled  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's earlier  confidence  that  meat 
prices  would  level  off  and  perhaps  decline  by 
winter. 

Despite  a  full  year  of  Increasingly  profitable 
hog  prices,  there  are  only  2  percent  more  hogs 
on  farms  today  in  the  Midwest  than  there 
were  last  year  at  this  time.  Hog  raisers  say 
they  expect  to  Increase  their  baby  pigs  by  5 
percent  In  the  March-May  quarter  and  by 
only  4  percent  In  the  June -August  quarter. 

But  with  exports  to  Japan  expected  to  rise 
and  American  demand  continuing,  the  econo- 
mists expect  only  a  slight  decrease  In  whole- 
sale prices  that  could  be  passed  on  to  con- 
sumers. 

The  cattle  report  shows  an  Increase  of  only 
8  percent  in  the  number  of  animals  now  on 
feed,  fattening  for  market.  But  forecasters  are 
predicting  an  Increase  In  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  beef  that  would  largely  offset  this  rise 
m  supply. 

Ranchers  specializing  in  fattening  hogs  or 
beef  cattle  are  already  operating  near  the 
limits  of  their  capacity  and  cannot  put  a 
great  many  more  animals  on  feed,  observers 
argue. 
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(From  the  Washington  Post,  March  24,  1973] 

On.  Import  Quota  Cut  Secoi  d  Timi: 

(By  Thomas  O'Toole) 

Amid  growing  signs  of  an  impel  idlng  gaso- 
line shortage.  President  Nixon  for  the  second 
time  this  year  relaxed  the  restrlcl  ions  on  oil 
Imports  into  the  United  States. 

The  President  yesterday  Issuei  1  an  order 
from  the  Florida  White  House  li  Key  Bls- 
cayne  abolishing  the  limits  place  3  on  inde- 
pendent oil  distributors  that  ai  lows  them 
to  Import  no  more  than  60,000  bf  rrels  of  oil 
a  day. 

The  chairman  of  the  White  House  OH 
Policy  Committee  "has  found  thit  the  na- 
tional security  will  not  be  adverse^  affected." 
President  Nixon  said  in  a  prep  ired  state- 
ment. "I  agree  with  his  findings  und  recom- 
mendations." 

The  President's  move  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  Interior  Department  is  deluged 
with  a  record  220  petitions  for  oil  Import 
tickets  from  Independent  distri  Dutors,  all 
pleading  hardship.  The  petitions  lequest  im- 
ports of  more  than  one  million  barrels  of 
oil  per  day. 

Under  the  current  oil  Import  ]  (Ollcy.  U.S. 
refiners  are  allowed  to  bring  in  2.7  million 
barrels  of  foreign  oil  a  day.  The  Oil  Import 
Appeals  Board  is  allotted  anot  tier  60,000 
barrels  of  oil  per  day  for  hard  (hip  cases, 
which  are  almost  always  small  in  lependents 
who  normaUy  get  their  oil  from  the  large 
companies. 

President  Nixon's  action  yestiirday  does 
not  affect  the  2.7  million  barrels  a  day  al- 
lotted to  the  large  refiners.  Whit  it  does 
Is  abolish  the  60,O0O-barrel-a-da;  limit  for 
the  hardship  cases,  in  effect  takli  ig  some  of 
the  pressure  off  the  big  refiners  and  put- 
ting more  oil  into  the  hands  of  th  s  small  in- 
dependent who  say  they  are  unt  ble  to  get 
crude  oil  to  refine. 

Yesterday's  action  marked  t  le  second 
time  this  year  that  President  Sixon  has 
moved  to  ease  the  fuel  shortage  in  the  United 
States  by  easing  restrictions  on  cQ  Imports. 
The  first  time  was  In  January  whe  i  he  raised 
the  import  quota  to  its  present  2.7  mllllon- 
barrel-a-day  level. 

The  White  House  move  comes  at  a  time 
when  warnings  of  a  gasoline  shortage  are 
cropping  up  around  the  country.  The  White 
House  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 
called  on  refiners  to  Increase  their  gasoline 
output,  declaring  that  oil  companies  are 
not  producing  enough  to  avoid  siiortages. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Industry  was  Jaw- 
boned Into  producing  more  heating  oUs  and 
dlesel  fuels  becaiise  of  shortage)  of  those 
two  dlstUlates.  Typically,  refinerlss  produce 
heating  oils  before  the  winter  season  begins 
and  gasoline  before  the  spring  mc  tor  season 
arrives. 

OEP  Acting  Director  Darrell  'tYent  said 
gasoline  production  for  the  past  five  weeks 
averaged  42.5  million  barrels  per  *eek,  only 
one  million  barrels  more  than  out  mt  during 
the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

"This  Increase  is  not  enough  tc  meet  the 
need,"  Trent  said,  urging  the  Industry  to 
"Immediately  Increase  productloi:  of  gaso- 
line, both  by  operating  refineries  pt  near  to 
capacity  levels  and  by  devoting  a  l^ger  share 
of  their  yield  to  this  product."      j 

The  shortage  was  already  a  reality  to  at 
least  two  distributors,  one  In  NeV  England 
and  the  other  In  the  Middle  West).  One  firm 
that  sells  gasoline  to  13  servlc^  stations 
around  Norwalk,  Conn.,  said  It  ha^  only  one 
week's  supply  on  hand.  Another ,  firm  that 
operates  a  chain  of  25  service  statldns  around 
Mlnneapolls-St.  Paul,  reported  It  hid  to  close 
all  but  six  of  them  because  It  couldnt  get 
any  gasoline. 

In  Atlanta,  the  Gulf  Oil  Corpi  told  the 
city  of  Atlanta  that  It  could  not  su;  )ply  dlesel 
oil  for  the  city's  bvises  past  Aprl,  30.  Qulf 
said  Its  contract  commitments  will  leave  it 
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so  short  of  dlesel  fuel  at  that  time  that  It  will 
be  unable  to  supply  fuel  to  Atlanta,  with 
which  It  has  a  verbal  contract  for  five  mlUlon 
gallons  of  oU  a  year. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  24,  1973] 

Soviets  May  Join  U.S.  Ice  Pbobe;  Drilling 

Finds  Antarctic  Freeze  Era 

The  National  Science  Foundation  said  yes- 
terday that  the  Soviet  Union  was  consider- 
ing favorably  joining  America's  deep  sea 
drilling  project  and  contributing  $1  million 
yearly. 

If  Russia  Joins,  Its  contribution  would 
cover  about  one-tenth  the  project  cost. 

The  announcement  followed  by  one  day 
the  announcement  In  New  York  that  the 
project's  drill  ship,  the  Qlomar  Challenge, 
arrived  in  Chrlstchurch,  New  Zealand,  with 
discoveries  about  the  Antarctic. 

The  expedition  found  evidence  that  the 
antarctic  has  been  frozen  at  least  20  million 
years  and  that  the  Australian  continent 
broke  away  from  it  50  million  years  ago. 

The  frozen  period  is  three  to  five  terms 
longer  than  had  been  believed,  Dennis  E. 
Hayes  of  Columbia  University  and  Lawrence 
A.  Frakes  of  Florida  State  University  said. 
They  were  co-chiefs  aboard  the  400-foot  ship. 

Core  samples  taken  by  drilling  into  the 
Ice  confirmed  the  theory  that  Australia  was 
part  of  the  Antarctic  until  about  50  million 
years  ago.  Drilling  samples  also  found  traces 
of  natural  gas  on  the  sea  bottom. 
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LICENSE  TO  KILL 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  26,  1973 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
a  recent  article  by  Dr.  Herbert  Ratner, 
editor  of  Child  and  Family  Quarterly,  on 
the  subject  of  abortion: 

License  To  Kill 

It's  kind  of  Ironic  that  now  that  we've 
ended  the  killing  In  Vietnam,  we  have  given 
the  approval  to  killing  right  within  our 
Country  on  a  much  larger  scale.  What  I  think 
Is  similar  in  both  killings  Is  that  what  makes 
the  killing  easy  Is  you're  not  looking  Into  the 
eyes  of  your  victim,  whether  you're  dropping 
a  bomb  from  30,000  feet  or  whether  you're 
killing  In  the  darkness  of  the  womb. 

Everybody  recognizes  that  abortjon  In- 
volves killing  and  that  this  means  the  physi- 
cians of  the  Country  will  now  be  doing  more 
killing  than  curing.  It  Is  a  sad  commentary 
on  American  medicine  and  foreboddlng  or 
the  future  once  we  get  started  on  ills  path. 
The  original  reason  for  the  establishment  of 
the  learned  profession  of  medicine  wm  to 
distinguish  real  doctors  from  the  sorcerers 
and  witchdoctors  who  both  killed  and  cured, 
and  there  was  a  basic  need  for  society  to 
make  certain  their  healers  weren't  killers. 

It's  very  distressing  to  see  a  decision,  an 
opinion  rendered  which  Is  based  on  data  that 
Is  factually  wrong.  F^om  this  point  of  view, 
I  think  the  Jiistlces  were  propagandized, 
either  personally  or  by  the  mass  media.  As 
an  example,  over  fifty  percent  of  the  women 
now  getting  abortions  consist  of  young  White 
women  of  college  age.  Contrary  to  Justice 
Blackmun's  statement,  abortion  is  much 
more  dangerous  than  normal  childbirth  for 
this  group  both  In  respect  to  des.th  and  to 
the  complications  of  abortion — which  are 
very  serious  like  perforation  of  the  uterus, 
stenuty,  infection — than  normal  childbirth. 

In  claiming  that  they  cannot  determine 


when  human  life  begins  because  there  Is  dis- 
agreement among  scientists  Is  like  saying  the 
Blacks  and  Orientals  aren't  human  beings  be- 
cause In  terms  of  prejudices,  this  Is  what 
some  people  are  stlU  saying.  What  Justice 
Blackmun  is  saying  Is  that  If  some  people 
decide  to  call  a  fish  a  bird  or  a  man  a  monkey, 
for  whatever  propaganda  reason,  that  Just 
because  some  people  say  It,  we  no  longer 
know  the  difference  between  man  and  mon- 
key. But  contrary  to  Justice  Blackmun  and 
his  colleagues,  all  the  scientific  evidence  Is  In 
on  who  Is  a  human  being  and  the  answer  to 
what  a  fetus  Is  can  be  as  clear  to  the  Justices 
as  It  Is  to  a  Montessori  pre-school  child. 

Though  I  haven't  seen  the  final  text.  It 
has  been  stated  that  the  majority  opinion 
has  dismissed  the  Hippocratlc  Oath  because 
one  scholar  has  presented  as  an  hjrpothesls — 
a  tenuous  one  at  that — that  the  Hippo- 
cratlc Oath  was  written  by  a  small  religious 
group  of  Greeks  In  the  fifth  century  B.C.  who 
weren't  representative  of  all  of  the  thinkers 
of  the  time.  What  is  completely  Ignored  Is 
that  the  Hippocratlc  Oath  has  been  accepted 
and  treasured  by  the  profession  of  medicine 
for  over  2,000  years,  and  following  the  Nazi 
holocaust,  was  reaffirmed  by  the  World  Med- 
ical Association  in  Geneva  In  1947. 

Certain  historian  alleged  that  the  Ger- 
man Catholic  Bishops  and  In  particular.  Pope 
Pius  XII,  were  guilty  of  not  speaking  up 
against  the  slaughter  of  the  Jews  It  Is  a  simi- 
lar situation  now.  In  which  the  Bishops,  along 
with  men  of  other  faiths  and  the  general 
public,  are  convinced  that  people  are  being 
killed  and  they  have  spoken  up  against  what 
they  think  Is  murder.  In  this  case  they  are 
told,  "Stop  Imposing  your  morality  on  others" 
The  critics  cannot  have  It  both  ways.  They 
have  urged  the  Bishops  and  leaders  of  all 
religious  faiths  to  speak  against  the  killing 
In  Vietnam,  but  at  the  exact  same  time,  on 
another  kind  of  killing,  they  tell  these  reli- 
gious leaders  to  keep  their  morality  to  them- 
selves. What  nonsense! 

Personally,  I  am  shaken  at  the  superficial- 
ity of  the  thinking  that  has  gone  Into  what 
Is  clearly  an  opinion  that  doesn't  rise  above 
the  utilitarian  and  the  pragmatic.  It  Is  also 
shocking  to  think,  and  as  the  two  dissenting 
Justices  have  pointed  out,  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  this  Land  has  Introduced  this  li- 
cense to  kill  over  the  wishes  of  the  public  and 
the  majority  of  legislatures  of  the  Country. 

When  Supreme  Court  Justice  Douglas 
wrote  a  majority  opinion  dealing  with  Min- 
eral Springs  Valley  last  Spring,  he  didn't 
hesitate  to  attribute.  In  the  ecological  con- 
text, personhood  to  a  grove  of  trees  whose 
preservation  he  was  concerned  with.  It  Is 
clearly  a  sign  of  the  antl-humanlty  of  the 
times  when  the  Supreme  Court  urges  person- 
hood  for  a  grove  of  trees  but  not  for  the  child 
In  the  womb. 


MINNEAPOLIS'  NICOLLET  MALL 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  26.  1973 

Mr.  FRASER,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  days 
when  the  suburban  boom  Is  threatening 
many  downtown  retail  centers  with  ex- 
tinction, downtown  Is  still  alive  and  well 
in  Minneapolis. 

A  recent  story  in  the  New  York  Times 
tells  how  our  city  has  pumped  new  life 
into  its  central  shopping  district  through 
the  use  of  an  Imaginative  new  pedes- 
trian and  transit  way,  the  Nicollet  Mall. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  In- 
sert the  New  York  Times  story  in  the 
Record: 
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Mall  Focus  op  Downtown  Minnkapolis  Risk 
(By  Robert  A.  Wright) 

Minneapolis. — In  winter,  snow  melts  up- 
on touching  the  heated  pavement  of  the  Nic- 
ollet Mall,  the  elght-block-long  hub  of  the 
downtown  shopping  district,  raising  small 
clouds  of  steam.  Even  without  this  conveni- 
ence. It  is  unlikely  that  shoppers  here — In- 
\ired  to  hard  winters — would  find  weather 
an  obstacle.  But,  Increasingly,  shoppers  never 
have  to  go  out  of  doors,  proceeding  from  auto 
parking  lots  to  stores,  offices  and  hotels  via 
a  nework  of  second-story  enclosed  bridges. 

This  so-called  skyway  system,  a  kind  of 
above-ground  Rockefeller  Center  concourse. 
Is  the  latest  phase  In  a  downtown  revival 
here  focused  around  the  mall — the  largest 
at  its  completion  in  inld-1968  and  perhaps 
the  most  successful  In  the  nation. 

Delegations  of  concerned  downtown  mer- 
chants worried  about  the  flight  to  the  sub- 
urbs. Including  those  Involved  with  the  pro- 
posed Madison  Avenue  Mall  In  New  York, 
have  beaten  a  path  to  the  doors  of  the  Min- 
neapolis Downtown  Council  for  advice. 

The  mall  Is  pedestrian  territory,  the  side- 
walks having  been  extended  Into  the  former 
Nicollet  Avenue,  leaving  Just  enough  road- 
way to  accommodate  passing  buses,  which 
meander  north  and  south  along  the  gently 
curving  street.  Several  plazas  accommodate 
art,  music  and  dance  shows.  One-way  streets 
crossing  the  mall  accommodate  auto  trafllc 
and  provide  connections  with  suburban 
buses. 

A  minibus,  serving  just  the  mall  area, 
carries  some  one  million  passengers  a  year. 
Passengers  wait  for  their  buses  In  heated 
shelters.  Instead  of  the  customary  brilliance 
and  obstruction  of  commercial  signs,  strol- 
lers along  the  mall  encounter  soft  clusters 
of  light,  potted  trees.  Sowers,  sculpture  and 
decorous  fountains.  Overhanging  signs  are 
prohibited. 

Here  are  all  of  the  city's  major  depart- 
ment stores — Dayton's,  Donaldson's,  J.  C. 
Penney,  Power's — and  a  wide  variety  of  spe- 
cialty shops,  restaurants,  hotels,  banks  and 
office  buildings. 

The  mall  cost  $3.8-mllUon  to  build  aU  of 
It  coming  from  assessments  against  prop- 
erty owners  In  the  Nicollet  Mallorea,  except 
for  $800,000  In  Federal  Government  grants. 

"We  believe  we're  the  biggest  mall  In  the 
VS.,"  say  O.  D  Gay,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Downtown  Council.  "And  we're  by 
far  the  most  successful.  It's  no  trick  to  buUd 
a  mall  In  Tampa  or  Laguna  Beach.  But 
we've  done  It  In  a  cold  climate." 

Mr.  Gay  says  he  cannot  calculate  the 
amount  of  retail  sales  dollars  that  the  mall 
has  kept  downtown  and  that  might  have 
been  spent  In  suburban  shopping  centers, 
but,  he  points  out,  "there's  not  a  vacant 
store  on  the  mall." 

"From  the  time  the  mall  was  planned  to 
date  I  can  trace  over  $250-mllllon  In  new 
construction  or  rehabilitation  on  the  mall 
or  within  one  block  of  It,"  he  said. 

How  has  the  mall  affected  stores  In  the 
vicinity?  Apparently  It  has  Improved  their 
business.  Howard  Parent,  the  store  manager 
of  Three  Sisters,  an  apparel  shop  at  the 
comer  of  6th  Street  and  Nicollet  Avenue, 
who  recently  moved  to  Minneapolis  from 
Cleveland,  had  this  to  say: 

"My  wife  and  I  walked  the  length  of  the 
mall,  a  distance  of  10  blocks,  between  8  and 
8:30  In  the  evening.  What  Impressed  us 
was  all  the  window-shoppers. 

"I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that  window- 
shoppers  are  potential  customers.  In  Cleve- 
land you  don't  dare  go  downtown  at  night, 
but  here  there  were  people  milling  around, 
looking  In  windows. 

"It  has  made  a  big  improvement  for  the 
store,"  be  said.  "We  use  no  newspaper  ads. 
Just  window  ads,  and  It  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful. Business  has  been  on  the  upswing 
for  the  past  two  years.  It  must  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  mall." 
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Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  March  16  Vernon  E.  Jordan,  Jr.,  exec- 
utive director  of  the  National  Urban 
League,  made  a  reasoned  and  perceptive 
analysis  of  the  Nixon  administration's 
policies  and  budget. 

In  an  address  to  the  National  Press 
Club,  Mr.  Jordan  cited  the  devastating 
Impact  the  administration's  proposals 
would  have  on  minorities,  poor  whites, 
and  the  society  as  a  whole. 

Vernon  Jordan  and  the  National 
Urban  League  have  earned  the  respect 
of  rich  and  poor,  black  and  white,  be- 
cause of  a  constructive,  nonpolitical  ap- 
proach to  solving  urban  problems.  When 
Mr.  Jordan  speaks  of  the  seriousness  and 
urgency  of  matters  before  the  Congress, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  should  listen. 
The  full  text  of  his  speech  is  as  follows: 

Blacks  and  the  Nixon  ADMiNis'raATioN : 
The  Next  4  Y'ears 

In  his  Budget  Message  to  the  Congress,  the 
President  once  again  called  for  "a  new  Amer- 
ican Revolution  to  return  power  to  the 
people."  But  the  Message  Itself,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  a  federal  budget  that  hacks  away 
at  social  spending  with  ruthless  Intensity, 
can  only  be  seen  as  the  first  shots  of  a 
counter-revolution  designed  to  destroy  the 
social  reforms  of  the  1960s. 

Indeed,  the  proposed  budget  Is  the  blue- 
print for  the  conversion  of  a  national  policy 
of  "benign  neglect"  Into  a  policy  of  active 
hostility  to  the  hopes,  dreams  and  aspira- 
tions of  black  Americans. 

I  do  not  believe  this  policy  Is  Intentional, 
nor  do  I  believe  that  It  Is  the  product  of  con- 
scious, anti-black,  anti-poor  reasoning. 
Rather  It  Is  the  by-product  of  a  view  of  so- 
ciety and  of  the  proper  role  of  government 
that  Is  Incompatible  with  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  precious  rights  won  by  minorities 
In  recent  years.  The  yawning  gap  between 
the  philosophy  of  decentralized  government 
marked  by  a  paisslve  domestic  role  for  the 
federal  Administration,  and  the  effects  of 
such  a  system  on  poor  people  and  minorities 
vividly  Ulustrates  how  honorable  Intentions 
can  have  disastrous  results. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  famous  lines  by 
T.  S.  Eliot:  "Between  the  Idea  and  the  real- 
ity/Between the  motion  and  the  act/Falls 
the  shadow."  Today  that  shadow  falls  on 
black  Americans,  minorities,  and  on  the  over- 
whelming numbers  of  poor  people  who  are 
white.  It  Is  they  who  are  being  asked  to  carry 
the  burdens  Imposed  by  the  Impending  mas- 
sive federal  withdrawal  from  moral  and 
programmatic  leadership  In  the  domestic 
arena.  The  shadow  that  falls  upon  them  is 
deep  and  its  darkness  spreads  a  blight  across 
our  land. 

The  Administration's  domestic  policy,  as 
revealed  In  its  budget  proposals  and  In  a 
flurry  of  public  statements,  encompasses  on 
the  one  hand,  sharp  cuts  In  spending  on  so- 
cial services,  and  on  the  other,  a  massive 
shift  In  resources  and  responsibility  from 
Washington  to  local  governments.  These  are 
the  two  prongs  of  a  plncer  movement  that 
entraps  millions  of  Americans. 

A  brief  examination  of  just  a  few  of  the 
federal  actions  both  proposed  and  already 
taken,  are  enough  to  indicate  that  urban 
America  Is  well  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  free 
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fire  zone  doomed  to  destruction  by  the  very 
forces  It  looks  to  for  salvation. 

In  employment,  the  Emergency  Act  will 
be  phased  out,  ending  public  service  Jobs 
for  about  150,000  state  and  city  employees, 
some  forty  percent  of  whom  had  been  classi- 
fied as  disadvantaged.  Job-creation  and  train- 
ing programs  already  crippled  by  the  refusal 
to  spend  appropriated  funds,  will  be  cut 
sharply.  A  wide  variety  of  federally-backed 
summer  and  youth  employment  programs 
wUl  be  dropped,  and  special  programs  for 
high  unemployment  areas  will  be  eliminated. 

In  housing,  a  freeze  has  been  imposed  on 
federally-subsidized  housing  affecting  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  low-income  families 
and  robbing  construction  workers  of  Jobs. 

In  education,  federal  programs  to  provide 
compensatory  educational  services  to  disad- 
vantaged children,  and  Important  vocational 
education  programs  will  be  dismantled, 
while  day  care  student  lo«ins,  special  school 
milk  programs  and  aid  to  libraries  will  be 
eliminated  or  reduced  to  a  small  fraction  of 
their  former  size. 

In  health,  23  million  aged  and  handi- 
capped people  will  have  an  extra  billion  dol- 
lars torn  from  them  In  higher  Medicare 
charges  and  lessened  coverage,  while  funds 
for  the  successful  community  mental  health 
centers  and  for  new  hospitals  will  be  elim- 
inated. 

In  addition  to  this  listing  of  horror  stor- 
ies, there  are  further  atrocities — the  dis- 
mantling of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity and  abolition  of  its  over  900  com- 
munity action  programs;  the  end  of  the 
Model  Cities  program,  and  the  effective  end 
of  urban  renewal  and  a  host  of  other  federal 
programs  of  community  development. 

A  number  of  arguments  have  been  ad- 
vanced to  Justify  the  far-reaching  changes 
the  new  American  counter-revolution  seeks 
to  establish.  Taken  together,  they  recall 
Horace  Walpole's  comment  about  the  world: 
that  It  "Is  a  comedy  to  those  that  think,  a 
tragedy  to  those  that  feel." 

It  Is  said,  for  example,  that  the  budget 
outs  are  necessary  to  avoid  new  taxes  and 
to  control  Inflation.  This  neatly  avoids  men- 
tion of  the  Imposition  of  a  sharply  increased 
social  security  payroll  tax  that  falls  dispro- 
portionately on  the  same  low-Income  fami- 
lies that  will  be  hurt  most  by  social  service 
cutbacks.  I  accept  the  need  for  a  celling  on 
federal  expenditures,  but  I  cannot  accept 
the  faulty  priorities  that  raise  military  ex- 
penditures by  Just  under  five  billion  dollars 
while  slicing  funds  for  the  poor  and  for  the 
cities.  The  cost  of  one  Trident  Submarine 
would  pay  for  the  public  service  employ- 
ment program.  The  requested  Increase  In 
funds  for  the  P-15  fighter  Is  about  equal  to 
the  amounts  cut  from  manpower  training 
funds.  Federal  disinvestment  In  human  re- 
sources reflects  an  Irrational  choice  of  prior- 
ities. 

Another  reason  for  the  cuts  Is  the  overly- 
optlmlstlc  view  that  many  of  the  federal 
programs  are  no  longer  needed.  The  Presi- 
dent himself  seemed  to  be  making  this  point 
In  his  Human  Resources  Message  when  he 
said:  "By  almost  any  measure  life  Is  better 
for  Americans  In  1973  than  ever  before  In 
our  history,  and  better  than  In  any  other 
society  of  the  world  In  this  or  any  earlier 
age."  And  the  theme  was  repeated  In  the 
Message  dealing  with  cities,  which  declar«d 
that  "the  hour  of  crisis  has  passed." 

I  cannot  agree.  I  believe.  Instead,  that 
the  hour  of  crisis  Is  upon  us,  and  Is  Intensi- 
fied by  the  federal  withdrawal  from  urban 
problems.  I  would  hate  to  have  to  explain 
to  a  poor  black  family  In  Bedford -Stuyvesant 
that's  chained  to  an  over-crowded  slum 
apartment  because  of  the  housing  subsidy 
freeze  that  this  Is  really  the  best  of  all  possi- 
ble worlds.  I  would  hate  to  have  to  explain  to 
a  poor  black  farm  worker  In  Mississippi  that 
the  record  gross  national  product  means 
he's  Uvlng  In  a  golden  era.  And  I  would  bate 
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to  have  to  explain  to  an  unem 
nam  veteran  who  can  no  longer 
eral  manpower  training  program 
being  adequately  repaid  for  his 
Life  in  1973  may  be  better  for 
but   it    is   not   better   for   black 
We   are   afflicted   with  unemploy 
more   than  double  those  for  wl 
Black  teenage  unemployment  Is 
cent.  Unemployment  and  under 
in  the  ghettos  of  America  Is  from 
to  one-haU  of  the  work  force.  The 
ber  of  poor  people  in  this  countri 
sharply  in  the  past  several  years 
Is  no  Eden  in  which  we  live  and 
complacently  agree  that  there  Is 
a  need  for  federal  social  service  p 
Another  Justification  for  ending 
grams  is  arrived  at  by  a  method 
ing  I  confess  I  am  unable  to  c 
Such  programs,  it  is  said,  have  _ 
worth  and  therefore  the  governmo 
no  longer  operate  them.  Since   * 
good,  someone  else  should  do 
only  suppose  that  the  next  step 
tell"  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that 
forces  have  done  such  a  good 
federal  government  will  stop  f 
Another  argument — a  serious 
substance — is  that  some  program  i 
worked  and  therefore  should  be 
Such    programs    fall    Into    two 
those   that   appear   to  neutral 
have    accomplished    their   goals, 
that   clearly   have  not  been  as 
they  should  have  been. 

It  is  Inaccurate  and  unfair  to  s 
the  community  action  programs  oi 
Cities  programs,  to  take  two  imj^ 
amples,  have  failed.  There  is  ev 
tion  that  they  have  brought  a 
spirit    and    accomplishment    to 
dreds  of  cities.  By  fully  involving 
pie  In  the  decision-making  procesi 
contributed  significantly  to  urban 
and  to  individual  accompllshmei  it 
evaluation  studies  endorse  this 
political  leadership  has  also  insls 
programs  are  successful.  For  years 
of   the  Vietnam  War   was   j— "* 
grounds  that  we  had  made  a  morjil 
ment    to    the    people    there 
abandon  the  moral  commitment 
cities  and  to  our  own  people? 

Some    federal    programs    have 
disappointments.  Some  of  the 
sidy  programs,  for  example,  were 
not  by  poor  people  seeking  a  de 
but  by  some  speculators  In  league 
federal  employees.  Thus,  althougli 
of  families  have  been  sheltered  bj 
grams;    although    scandal-free 
been  produced  by  effective  non 
nlzations  and  although  the  need 
moderate-Income  housing  is 
housing  subsidies  have  been 
pear  on  their  way  to  an  early  death 
thns   of   federal   housing   failures 
punished   doubly — once   by    Ine 
gram  control,  and  again  by  the 
on  all  housing  subsidies.  Ending 
programs  because  some  have 
failure  makes  about  as  much 
natlng  the  Navy  because  some  nev 
had  cost  over-runs. 

The  final  justification  of  the 
tlon's    policies,    and    the    core 
American  counter-revolution,  Is 
funds   will   be   transferred   to 
ments  In  the  form  of  bloc 
major  areas — community 
ucatlon,  manpower  and  law 
Is  proposed  that  the  federal  _ 
Its  categorical  grant  programs 
financed  and  monitored  by  ■"" 
and  that  local  governments 
cide  whether  to  spend  federal 
training  or  on  roads,  on  coi   . 
ucatlon  in  the  ghetto  or  on  a  new 
In  the  suburbs.  This  has  been  cal 
ing  power  to  the  people." 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

To  black  Americans,  who  historically  had 
no  choice  but  to  look  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  correct  the  abuses  of  state  and 
local  governments,  that  Is  very  much  like 
hiring  the  wolf  to  guard  the  sheep.  It  Is 
axiomatic  in  American  political  life,  with 
some  exceptions,  that  the  lower  the  level  of 
government,  the  lower  the  level  cf  com- 
petence and  the  higher  the  margin  for  dis- 
crimination against  the  poor  and  the  power- 
less. 

The  power  that  has  accrued  to  the  central 
governme  it  is  due  to  the  f-iilure  of  localities 
to  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  all  but  a 
handful  of  iheir  cousilluents.  Black  Ameri- 
c.u^  have  looked  to  the  federal  gjverumeiit 
to  end  slavery,  to  end  peonage,  to  restore 
our  coas'itutlonal  rights  and  :.o  sccjie  eco- 
nomic progress  in  the  face  of  discrimination. 
Yes,  we  looked  to  Washington  because  we 
could  not  look  to  Jackson,  to  Baton  Rouge 
or  to  Montgomery.  While  peopxs  looked  to 
\v  ashliigtoa  too,  for  the  federJa  programs  that 
helped  many  cf  them  survive  the  Depression, 
helped  them  move  to  suburbia  and  helped 
them  to  prosper  economically.  Now  that 
Washington  has  finally  embarked  on  pro- 
grams that  hold  out  some  hope  for  minor- 
ities, we  are  told  Instead  to  look  to  local 
governments  notorious  for  their  historic  In- 
sensitivity  to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of 
blacks  and  the  poor. 

Before  falling  prey  to  the  siren  song  of 
local  infallibility,  the  Administration  should 
examine  the  use  local  governments  are  mak- 
ing of  general  revenue  sharing  grants  already 
distributed.  News  reports  from  across  the 
country  repeat  the  same  dismal  story — federal 
money  used  to  build  new  city  halls,  to  raise 
police  salaries,  and  to  cut  local  taxes.  All 
this  Is  taking  place  at  a  time  when  school 
systems  are  falling  apart,  housing  is  being 
abandoned,  and  health  needs  are  unmet.  The 
record  does  not  inspire  confidence  that  lost 
federal  social  service  programs  will  be  re- 
placed with  eEfectlve  local  ones. 

General  revenue  sharing  Is  a  fact.  It  is  a 
reality.  Thirty  billion  dollars  Is  In  the  pipe- 
line for  state  and  local  government.  Raher 
than  throw  still  more  money  at  local  govern- 
ments at  the  ertpense  of  federal  programs 
with  proven  track  records,  the  Admlnlstri- 
tlon  should  be  developing  performanre  sta.id- 
arda  and  effective  compliance  mechanisms 
that  assure  these  local  programs  will  work. 
Folding — or  rather,  crumbling — federal  so- 
cial service  programs  Into  no-strlngs-fit- 
tached  special  revenue  sharing  packages 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  prescription  for  dLsaster. 
Black  Americans  have  been  assured  that 
anti-dlscrlmlnatlon  regulations  will  prevent 
local  abuses.  WhUe  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's guidelines  have  been  revised  and 
strengthened,  we  stiU  cannot  take  heart  from 
such  assurances.  They  come  Just  a  few  weeks 
after  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  reported 
the  persistence  of  "Inertia  of  agencies  In  the 
field  of  civil  rights,"  and  after  the  govern- 
ment was  subjected  to  a  federal  court  order 
to  enforce  the  laws  against  school  segrega- 
tion. It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  the  politi- 
cally-charged decision  to  withhold  funds 
from  states  or  cities  that  discriminate  will 
be  made.  And  without  federal  standards  as- 
suring that  funds  will  be  used  In  behalf 
of  poor  people  In  need  of  Job-tralnlng.  public 
housing,  and  special  school  and  health  pro- 
grams, the  money  will  once  again  find  Its 
way  Into  the  pockets  of  entrenched  local 
Interests. 

The  proposed  special  revenue  sharing  ap- 
proach breaks  faith  not  only  with  poor  peo- 
ple, but  with  local  governments  as  well.  What 
Washington  gives  with  one  hand  It  takes  with 
the  other.  Mayors  who  once  hungered  for  no- 
Btrlngs-attached  bloc  grants  are  now 
panicked  by  the  realization  that  the  funds 
they  receive  will  be  inadequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  their  communities  and  will  be  less 
than  their  cities  get  In  the  current  categor- 
Ical-ald  programs.  In  euidltlon,  there  Is  the 
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probability  that  future  special  revenue  shar- 
ing funds  will  continue  to  shrink.  Rather 
than  shifting  power  to  the  people,  the  new 
American  counter-revolution  creates  a 
vacuum  In  resptonsible  power. 

We  must  not  forget,  as  so  many  have,  that 
federal  programs  today  do  embody  local 
initiatives  and  local  decision-making.  The 
myth  of  the  Washington  bureaucrat  making 
decisions  for  people  3,000  miles  away  is  false. 
The  money  often  comes  from  the  federal 
Treasiuy.  The  broad  program  goals  and 
definitions  of  national  needs  come,  as  they 
should,  from  the  Congress.  But  the  specific 
program  proposals,  their  Implementation, 
and  their  support  coma  from  local  govern- 
ments, citizens  and  agencies.  Those  federal 
dollars  that  are  new  deemed  tainted  actually 
enable  local  citizens  to  meet  local  problems 
under  the  umbrella  of  natlonr.l  financial  and 
moral  leadership.  To  shift  the  center  of 
gravity  away  from  national  leadership  is  to 
compound  the  drift  and  inertia  that  appear 
to  categorize  our  society  today. 

It  Is  in  this  context  that  the  blast  of  white 
silence  is  so  puzzling.  Par  more  white  people 
than  blacks  will  be  hurt  by  the  budget  cuts. 
Yet  the  responsibility  for  calling  attention 
to  their  Impact  falls  increasingly  on  black 
leadership.  There  are  three  times  as  many 
poor  white  families  as  there  are  poor  black 
families.  The  majority  cf  people  on  welfare 
are  white.  Of  the  black  poor,  more  than  half 
don't  get  one  devalued  dollar  from  welfare. 
Two-thirds  of  the  families  who  got  homes 
through  the  now-frozen  235  subsidy  program 
were  white.  The  majority  of  trainees  in  man- 
power programs,  and  three-fourths  of  the 
people  who  will  lose  their  jobs  under  the 
public  employment  program  are  white. 

But  because  black  Americans  have  been 
the  most  vocal  segment  of  the  population  in 
urging  social  reforms,  there  is  the  mistaken 
Impression  that  only  blacks  benefit  from 
them.  The  Battle  of  the  Budget  Is  a  larger- 
scale  replay  of  the  fight  for  welfare  reform 
waged — and  lost — last  year.  Then,  as  now, 
black  leadership  was  out  front  In  favor  of  a 
living  guaranteed  income  for  aU.  But  we  had 
few  white  supporters,  although  many  more 
white  people  than  black  would  have  ben- 
eflt-ed.  It  Is  reasonable  to  ask,  had  we  won 
that  struggle  would  all  of  those  poor  white 
people  have  returned  their  income  supple- 
ment checks?  And  It  Is  fair  to  ask  today  that 
white  people  Join  us  in  the  struggle  to  pre- 
serve the  social  services  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment that  enable  them,  too,  to  survive. 

The  silent  white  majority  that  has  been 
the  prime  beneficiary  of  the  programs  of  the 
1960s  and  Is  today  the  group  most  in  need 
of  further  federal  services  will  have  to  speak 
up.  They  are  not  stigmatized,  as  are  blacks, 
by  charges  of  special  pleading  by  special 
Americans  looking  for  special  treatment.  And 
their  representatives  In  the  Congress  will 
have  to  act.  too.  They  cannot  complacently 
watch  their  constituents'  welfare  being 
trampled  on,  nor  can  they  accept  the  shrink- 
age of  their  rightful  constitutional  role  In 
our  system  of  government. 

Already,  there  have  been  signs  that  some 
Congressmen  whose  votes  helped  to  pass  pro- 
gressive legislation  a  few  short  years  ago 
are  now  of  a  mind  to  compromise  with  Ad- 
ministration power,  to  compromise  the  Jobs 
and  livelihood  and  needs  of  their  constitu- 
ents, to  compromise  the  power  of  the  Con- 
gress to  control  the  purse  and  to  influence 
domestic  policies,  and  finally,  to  compromise 
their  own  principles.  If  this  is  so.  It  will  be 
tragic  for  the  Constitution,  tragic  for  the 
country,  tragic  for  the  poor  people,  and 
tragic  for  the  heritage  of  liberalism. 

The  gut  Issues  of  today — better  schools. 
Jobs  and  housing  for  all,  personal  safety  and 
decent  health  care — are  Issues  that  transcend 
race.  So  long  as  they  are  falsely  perceived 
as  "black  issues,"  nothing  constructive  will 
be  done  to  deal  with  them.  White  America 
must  come  to  see  that  its  cities,  its  needs 
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and  its  economic  and  physical  health  are 
at  stake.  The  needs  of  blacks  and  whites  are 
too  strongly  Intwlned  to  separate.  As  Whit- 
ney Young  used  to  say,  "We  may  have  come 
here  on  different  ships,  but  we're  In  the 
same  boat  now." 

So  White  Americans  must  Join  with  black 
people  to  rekindle  the  American  Dream,  and 
to  sing.  In  the  words  of  Langston  Hughes: 
"O,  let  America  be  America  again — 

The  land  that  never  has  been  yet — 

and  yet  must  be." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

2.  Government  at  all  levels  and  lawyers 
from  both  the  public  and  private  sectors 
should  take  every  step  necessary  to  insure 
that  legal  services  remain  independent  from 
political  pressures  in  the  cause  of  represent- 
ing clients. 

3.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
shotild  enact  a  legal  service  corporation  of  a 
design  consistent  with  the  foregoing  prin- 
ciples and  the  need  to  maintain  full  and 
adequate  legal  services  for  the  poor. 


LEGAL  SERVICES  FOR  THE  POOR 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  26.  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
for  legal  services  for  the  poor  in  this 
country  is  more  widespread  now  than  at 
any  time  in  the  past.  But  the  President 
has  not  let  this  need  affect  his  decision 
to  dismantle  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, of  which  the  legal  services 
program  is  a  part. 

The  legal  services  program  has  been 
providing  Invaluable  legal  assistance  for 
the  I>oor  since  its  inception  8  years  ago. 
Its  2,500  attorneys  represented  nearly  a 
million  poor  people  last  year. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  President  is 
not  overly  concerned  about  the  future  of 
legal  services.  He  has  said  that  he  would 
prefer  to  see  it  become  an  Independent 
corporation  so  It  would  be  excluded  from 
political  pressures.  He  vetoed  such  a  bill 
2  years  ago.  It  is  obvious  that  his  real 
concern  lies  with  constructing  a  program 
that  would  be  imder  his  control. 

His  Acting  Director  of  OEO,  Howard 
J.  Phillips,  has  speculated  that  funds  for 
legal  services  could  come  from  individual 
cities  by  way  of  revenue  sharing. 

The  differences  in  opinion  suggest 
something  less  than  a  firm  commitment 
to  the  survival  of  legal  services. 

But  there  are  many  people  in  this 
country  who  realize  the  importance  of  an 
independent  program  that  would  provide 
legal  services  for  the  poor.  I  am  inserting 
into  the  Record  the  following  resolution 
which  was  passed  by  the  Student  Bar  As- 
sociation of  New  York  Law  School.  It  will 
be  a  tragedy  for  America  if  the  proposals 
they  set  forth,  or  similar  proposals,  are 
not  enacted: 

Resolution 

Whereas:  There  is  a  continuing  need  for 
legal  services  for  the  poor. 

Whereas:  There  are  federally  funded  Legal 
Servies  Programs  to  meet  this  need  In  each 
of  the  states. 

Whereas:  These  programs  are  facing  an  ex- 
panding demand  for  legal  services  and  In- 
creased operating  expenses. 

Whereas:  This  Association  continues  to 
support  the  need  for  adequate  legal  services 
to  the  poor  and  the  need  for  vital  and  Inde- 
pendent programs  to  provide  this  representa- 
tion. 

Now.  therefore,  it  Is  resolved: 

1.  The  United  States  government  should 
Increase  the  level  of  funding  of  Legal  Services 
programs  to  enable  them  to  provide  adequate 
legal  services  to  eligible  clients  and  to  pre- 
vent a  serious  deterioration  of  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  service  because  of  Increased 
expense  and  mounting  caseloads. 
OXIX 600— Part  8 


LET   US    ACT   NOW    ON    CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGETARY  CONTROL 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  26,  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  Wednesday,  March  28,  1973,  the 
House  Committee  on  Rules,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  will  begin  hearings  on 
H.R.  5193  and  related  bills  to  restrict 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  im- 
pound fimds  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress. While  the  bill  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  is 
commendable  in  many  respects,  the  fact 
remains  that  it  does  not  begin  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  problem  that  has 
prompted  Presidential  impoundments  in 
the  first  place,  and  that  is  the  inabUity  of 
the  Congress  to  exercise  comprehensive, 
coordinated  and  responsible  budgetary 
control.  What  we  are  being  offered  in  that 
anti-impoimdment  bill  Is  an  antidote  to 
neutralize  an  antidote  which  many  Mem- 
bers justifiably  find  distasteful;  but  not 
only  does  this  antidote  not  check  the 
spreading  poison  of  irresponsible  and  in- 
flationary spending  which  Is  poisoning 
our  fiscal  system;  in  neutralizing  the 
antidote  used  by  the  President  it  only 
guarantees  the  further  spread  of  that 
poison. 

What  is  clearly  needed  if  we  are  seri- 
ous about  limiting  the  President's  im- 
poundment authority  is  a  mechanism  for 
at  the  same  time  setting  our  own  fiscal 
house  in  order — an  enforceable  budget 
ceUing.  That  is  the  only  rational  and 
responsible  approach  to  this  problem.  I 
therefore  intend  to  support  in  the  Rules 
Committee  an  amendment  to  H.R.  5193 
which  would  make  the  provisions  of  that 
act  contingent  upon  congressional  adop- 
tion of  an  enforceable  spending  ceiling. 

Last  fall,  in  title  in  of  the  Public  Debt 
limit  Act,  this  Congress  established  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Budget  Control  and 
charged  it  with  the  responsibility  of  rec- 
ommending appropriate  budgetary  con- 
trol mechanisms  and  procedures  no  later 
than  February  15  of  this  year  so  that 
these  might  be  applied  to  our  fiscal  1974 
activities.  Unfortimately,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee was  only  able  to  make  its  prelimi- 
nary recommendations  by  that  date,  and 
on  February  27,  1973,  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  8  was  slipped  through  the 
House,  without  prior  warning,  debate, 
amendment  or  a  recorded  vote,  extend- 
ing the  final  reporting  deadline  of  the 
Joint  Committee  to  the  end  of  this  ses- 
sion. Thus,  any  recommendations  which 
finally  emerged  would  obviously  have  no 
applicability  to  fiscal  1974. 
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I  think  this  extension  was  a  mistake, 
and  to  remedy  this  situation  I  am  today 
introducing  a  concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing and  directing  the  Joint  Study 
Committee  on  Budget  Control  to  report 
by  bill  or  resolution  no  later  than  June  1, 
1973,  its  final  recommendations  with 
respect  to  the  operation  of  a  spending 
ceiling  for  fiscal  1974  and  procedures  for 
limiting  the  impoundment  authority  of 
the  President. 

During  our  impoundment  hearings 
this  week,  I  intend  to  urge  the  Rules 
Committee  to  not  only  adopt  the  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  5193  which  I  have  earlier 
described,  but  also  to  report  my  con- 
current resolution  as  a  compsmion  bill. 
If  the  Rules  Committee  rejects  that 
amendment,  I  will  urge  that  It  provide  a 
rule  making  my  concurrent  resolution  in 
order  as  a  substitute.  This,  in  effect 
would  postpone  House  action  on  im- 
poimdment  legislation  until  it  is  brought 
to  the  fioor  by  the  Joint  Committee  as 
part  of  an  overall  budgetary  control  bill. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  the  full  text  of  my 
concurrent  resolution  along  with  an 
excellent  letter  to  the  editor  from  the 
Sunday,  March  25,  New  York  Times  from 
Prof.  Alpheus  Thomas  Mason  of  Prince- 
ton University  on  this  subject: 

H.  Con.  Res.  165 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Joint 
Study  Conunlttee  on  Budget  Control  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  report  to  the  Con- 
gress, by  bill  or  resolution,  no  later  than 
June  1,  1973,  Its  final  recommendations  with 
respect  to  any  matters  covered  under  Its 
Jurisdiction,  provided  that  such  report  shall 
Include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to  (1)  pro- 
cedures for  improving  congressional  control 
of  budget  outlay  and  receipt  totals.  Including 
procedures  for  establishing  and  maintaining 
an  overall  view  of  each  year's  budgetary  out- 
lays which  Is  fully  coordinated  with  an  over- 
all view  of  the  anticipated  revenues  for  that 
year;  (2)  procedures  for  the  operation  of  a 
limitation  on  expenditures  and  net  lending 
commencing  with  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1973;  and  (3)  procedures  for  limit- 
ing the  authority  of  the  President  to  Im- 
I>ound  or  otherwise  withhold  funds  author- 
ized and  appropriated  by  the  Congress. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  25,  1973] 

Thb  Vibbations  of  Power 
To  TUB  EorrOR: 

President  Nixon's  Impoundment  of  funds 
invades  a  peculiarly  Congressional  province. 
Two  bills,  one  sponsored  by  Senator  Ervln, 
another  by  Representative  Mahon.  are  de- 
signed to  restrain  him  (editorial  March  18). 
The  situation  is  serious  generally.  Despite 
constitutionally  shared  powers,  the  Presi- 
dent has  monopolized  war-making  and  for- 
eign affairs.  It's  about  time  Congress  got  Its 
back  up. 

Separation  of  powers  is  a  misnomer.  Na- 
tional power  is  inextricably  fused,  not  sepa- 
rated. The  principle  is  "subverted,"  Madison 
tells  us.  "where  the  whole  power  of  one  de- 
partment is  exercised  by  the  same  hands 
which  possess  the  whole  power  of  another 
department." 

In  the  abstract.  Congress  has  a  strong  case, 
but  It  Is  difficult  to  achieve  a  corrective. 
Irked  by  the  President's  non-unprecedented 
action.  Congress  accuses  him  of  violating 
separation  of  powers.  When  Congress  tries  to 
recover  what  it  has  lost  by  acquiescence  of 
executive  visurpatlon,  the  President  raises  the 
same  banner.  History  underscores  Presiden- 
tial aggrandizement.  In  retrospect,  the  Sen- 
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ate's  triumph  over  Wilson  In  .  . 
come-uppance  the  Supreme  Coui  t 
man  in  the  Youngstown  Steel 
aberrations. 

Successful  operation  of  the 
powers  principle  depends  now 
mutual   respect    and   sensitivity 
qulrements    of    free    government 
held   that   "each   party   should 
all  approach  to  the  line  of  den 
stead  of  rashly  overleaping  It. 
grapples   ahead   to  haul   to  he 
self-restraint  Jefferson  had  In 
Ukely    to    be    forthcoming    from 
Nixon. 

The  Founders  put  powerful 
bands  of  Congress,  available  for 
and  oblique  counterattack.  To  i 
this  critical  Juncture  might  seen 
and  thus  violative  of  the 
scrlption.  A  not-unretisonable 
be  that  we  are  faced  with  a 

a  theory.  If.  for  example.   

persists  In  withholding  testimony 
for  an  Informed  decision  on  th^ 
tlons   of   Patrick    Gray,    the 
heaven-sent  opportunity  to 
role,  without  shrinking  an  Inch 
son's  sometimes  fuzzy  line. 

The  most  dramatic  parallel  w 
ent  crisis  Is  the  1937  Impasse 
and  President.  The  Court,  tr 
line  set  by  the  separatlon-of  ^_. 
pie,  had  become  a  superleglslatun 
Ident  counterattacked  with  his 
Ing   threat.   The   outcome    was 
Both  sides  won;  both  lost.  The 
Judicial  acceptance  of  his  prograri 
defeated  Court  packing.  If  either 
outright    victory,    the    separatlor 
principle  would  have  been  "sub 
Congress  Itself,  like  the  Court  la 
has  contributed  to  the  deadlock, 
did  sc  by  transforming  Judicial 
judicial  supremacy.  Congress  by 
surrender   of    its   role.   The 
even  without  enactment, 
action,  creating  the  tension  that 
to  the  balance  of  national  power 
called  "vibration  of  power"  the 
OUT    system.    This    means    pr 
enough  tension  to  discourage 
partment  from  daring  to  bid  for 
trol. 

Alpheus  Thomaj 
Princeton,  N.J.,  March  22, 
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HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  26,  19''3 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker, :  ear  after 
year  the  American  people  were  told  by 
the  Washington  giveaway  forces  that 
foreign  aid  amounted  to  onlj^  a  small 
fraction  of  the  total  Federal  budget. 

As  the  annual  bills  were  pres  ;nted,  we 
heard  figures  of  three  or  four  b  lllon  and 
cuts  In  these  down  to  an  even  n"  ore  mod- 
est level,  if  anything  it  terms  c  f  billions 
could  be  considered  modest. 

Then,  in  1971  as  part  of  that  year's 
foreign  aid  act,  the  Congress  demanded 
that  all  the  giveaway  totals  b;  lumped 
together  in  one  docimient  so  ihe  over- 
all costs  could  be  known. 

So  now  we  have  the  real  picture  of 
what  was  taken  from  our  people  in  1972 
and  scattered  abroad  imder  one  pro- 
gram or  another.  Total  foreign  aid 
spending  for  that  year  was  a  s  aggerlng 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

$11.3  billion  in  economic  and  military 
giveaways. 

With  this,  then,  as  the  1972  figure,  we 
only  can  wonder  at  what  actually  was 
given  away  in  those  years  of  the  last 
quarter  century  in  which  foreign  aid  was 
in  its  heyday  and  generally  unques- 
tioned— the  years  in  which  our  billions 
were  used  not  only  to  resuscitate  the 
war-damaged  economies  of  Japan  and 
Europe  but  to  build  up  our  present-day 
competitors  who  are  preying  on  Amer- 
ican jobs. 

Surely,  the  $11.3  billion  total  for  1972 
shows  conclusively  that  our  people  have 
been  taken  for  a  merry  ride.  And  now 
they  are  paying  an  awful  price  for  that 
experience  as  the  dollar  crisis  and  the 
recent  devaluations  document. 

Many  of  the  billions  of  dollars  now 
clogging  money  markets  aroimd  the 
world  originally  were  giveaway  dollars, 
hard  earned  by  Americans  and  taken 
from  them  in  taxes  for  distribution 
abroad  with  no  strings  attached.  And, 
in  the  most  callous  of  ironies,  the  give- 
away still  continues. 

When  is  this  thing  going  to  stop?  We 
should  have  learned  by  now  the  bitter 
lesson  that  no  nation  can  be  recklessly 
generous  and  long  survive  as  a  solvent, 
money-sound  member  of  the  world  com- 
munity. And  yet  we  persist  in  the  hand- 
outs as  though  there  were  no  cuts  in  our 
dollar's  value,  no  enormous  payments 
balance  against  us,  no  monumental  Fed- 
eral deficits  and  no  unfilled  needs  at 
home. 
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THE  55TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  BYELO- 
RUSSIAN DEMOCRATIC  REPUBLIC 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  26,  1973 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  phi- 
losopher, Schopenhauer,  said — 

A  people  which  does  not  know  Its  past  Is 
living  merely  for  the  time  being  In  the  pres- 
ent of  the  existing  generation,  and  only 
through  knowledge  of  its  history  does  a  na- 
tion become  truly  self-conscious. 

Americans  with  links  to  eastern  Eu- 
ropean nations  which  are  now  submerged 
under  the  Red  seas  of  Soviet  domination 
strive  to  keep  alive  the  knowledge  of  the 
roots,  traditions,  and  culture  of  their  an- 
cestors, for  from  this  knowledge  comes 
the  foundations  upon  which  much  of  the 
strength  of  America  is  laid.  March  25  Is 
one  of  the  occasions  when  this  is  done. 
On  March  25,  Americans  of  Byelorussian 
descent  and  all  those  who  cherish  free- 
dom from  bondage  and  tyranny  observe 
the  55th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic. 

On  that  date  in  1918,  the  Rada,  rep- 
resenting the  first  All-Byelorussian  Con- 
gress, Issued  a  proclamation  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Byelorussia,  which  read: 

A  year  ago  the  peoples  of  Byelorussia,  to- 
gether with  all  the  peoples  of  Russia  threw 
off  the  yoke  of  Russian  tsarlsm  which,  tak- 
ing no  advice  from  the  people,  had  plunged 
our  land  Into  the  blaze  of  war  that  ruined 
most  of  our  cities  and  towns.  Today  we, 
the  Rada  of  the  Byelorussian  National  Re- 


public, cast  off  from  our  country  the  last 
chains  of  the  political  servitude  that  had 
been  Imposed  by  Russian  tsarlsm  upon  our 
free  and  independent  land.  Prom  now  on, 
the  Byelorussian  National  Republic  Is  to  be 
a  free  and  Independent  power.  The  peoples 
of  Byelorussia  themselves,  through  their  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  will  decide  upon  the  fu- 
ture relations  of  Byelorussia  with  other 
states.  .  .  . 

Tragically,  independence  for  Byelorus- 
sia was  short  lived,  for  within  a  year,  the 
forces  of  the  Bolshevik  army  brought 
about  the  subjugation  of  the  Byelorus- 
sian people,  and  once  again  they  found 
themselves  under  the  yoke  of  Russian 
oppression— enslaved  this  time  by  the 
very  forces  which  had  enabled  them  to 
declare  their  independence  from  the 
tsars. 

Even  today,  while  under  the  heel  of 
Soviet  Imperialism,  the  fierce  pride  in 
national  identity,  begun  some  seven  cen- 
turies ago,  bums  brightly  In  the  hearts 
of  the  Byelorussians.  On  March  25,  as 
we  commemorate  Byelorussian  Inde- 
pendence Day,  we  join  In  the  hope  that 
the  Byelorussian  struggle  for  Independ- 
ence, dating  back  to  the  13th  century,  will 
succeed  as  it  did  for  so  brief  a  period  in 
1918.  Drawing  on  the  strength  of  their 
people's  endurance  during  these  seven 
centuries,  the  Byelorussians  remain  truly 
self-conscious  as  a  nation;  and  so  long 
as  they  do.  the  bright  light  of  freedom 
will  again  shine  on  them. 


PRESIDENTIAL  PRIORITIES  AND 
POCKETBOOKS 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  26,  1973 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 31  WMAQ-TV.  a  Chicago  station 
presented  an  editorial  on  President  Nix- 
on's budget  priorities.  John  A.  Kociolko, 
a  graduate  student  of  Loyola  University, 
offered  a  rebuttal  on  February  7. 

Mr.  Kociolko's  reply  to  the  editorial 
was  so  well  reasoned  and  so  well  worded 
that  It  merits  an  even  wider  audience. 
I  am  therefore  inserting  it  in  the  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Presidential  Phiorities  and  Pocketbooks 
(The  following  is  a  reply  to  the  January 
31,  1973  EdltorUl  on  President  Nixon's  budg- 
et priorities.  The  reply  was  presented  by  John 
S.  Kociolko,  a  graduate  student  of  Loyola 
University.) 

WMAQ-TV  has  joined  the  chorus  of  critics 
who  demand  that  Congress  reduce  the  Pres- 
idential authority  of  Richard  Nixon.  In  No- 
vember, voters  gave  the  President  a  resound- 
ing electoral  triumph.  It  appeared  that  the 
American  people  approved  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
stewardship,  and  wished  that  he  continue 
his  policies  In  a  second  term.  Yet  we  are  now 
told  that  the  power  of  the  White  House  Is 
too  great,  that  Congress  must  seize  the  reins 
of  government,  and  that  the  President  must 
be  restricted. 

America's  liberal  spokesmen  tried  to  re- 
strict Mr.  Nixon  last  year.  They  ran  their 
candidate,  and  they  lost.  Undaunted,  they 
Insist  that  the  man  whom  they  despise  so 
intensely  shall  not  govern,  regardless  of  the 
election.  They  speak  loftily  of  restoring  pow- 
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er  to  Congress,  although  for  years  these  same 
individuals  asserted  that  the  nation  needed 
a  strong  Presidency.  In  the  1960'8  liberal 
analysts  applauded  the  far-reaching  programs 
of  the  New  Frontier  and  Great  Society.  Then 
one  day  they  found  Mr.  Nixon  In  the  White 
House,  and  suddenly  discovered  that  Presi- 
dential prerogatives  were  far  too  extensive. 

The  authority  of  the  Presidency  is  not  a 
political  balloon  that  can  be  inflated  or  di- 
minished depending  upon  who  sits  In  the 
Oval  Office.  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  Harry 
Truman,  John  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  Johnson 
pursued  their  policies  as  vigorous  Chief  Ex- 
ecutives. Richard  Nixon  is  today  entrusted 
with  the  Presidency.  He  Is  entitled  to  a  fuU 
measure  of  the  power  of  that  office.  In  or- 
der to  achieve  his  goals  at  home  and  abroad. 
His  platform  of  strengthening  national  de- 
fense whUe  reducing  government  meddling 
with  the  lives — and  pocketbooks — of  the 
American  people  was  endorsed  at  the  polls. 
Those  who  dispute  this  mandate  should  re- 
trieve a  November  newspaper — and  re-read 
the  election  returns. 

(This  editorial  was  broadcast  at  various 
times  on  February  7,  1973.) 


NEW  DECOY  DEVICE 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  26,  1973 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  a 
bitter  Internal  struggle  within  the  Pen- 
tagon, the  Air  Force  is  covering  up  at 
least  $600  million  in  cost  growth  on  a 
new  Air  Force  decoy  designed  for  bomb- 
ers known  as  SCAD.  The  internal  dis- 
pute which  began  in  1968  concerns 
whether  the  new  decoy  should  be  armed 
or  not  and  whether  the  new  device 
should  be  paced  on  old  B-52  bombers, 
the  new  B-1  bomber,  or  both. 

A  showdown  meeting  between  various 
factions  was  scheduled  recently,  but  ap- 
parently no  final  decision  has  been  made. 
The  Air  Force  Is  covering  up  at  least  $600 
million  in  cost  growth  on  this  program 
and  probably  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  more  in  new  cost  overruns  that 
will  occur  in  the  near  future.  The  Air 
Force  currently  estimates  the  cost  of  the 
new  decoy  device  at  $926  million.  But 
the  Air  Force  does  not  include  in  its  esti- 
mate the  $109  million  It  will  cost  to  mod- 
ify the  B-52*s  to  use  the  new  decoy  and 
at  least  $500  million  needed  to  arm  the 
device. 

The  real  cost  of  this  new  decoy  is  at 
least  $1.5  billion  and  probably  much 
more — not  less  than  a  billion  as  the  Air 
Force  has  tried  to  convince  Congress  and 
the  public. 

The  General  Accounting  OflBce — 
GAO — in  a  general  staff  study  to  Con- 
gress, also  warns  that  as  a  result  of  tech- 
nical changes  and  problems,  including 
an  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  device, 
additional  cost  overruns  will  occur.  GAO 
says,  it  is  expected  that  these  changes 
will  increase  the  procurement  cost  es- 
timate. 

In  addition,  current  Air  Force  esti- 
mates do  not  Include  the  cost  of  placing 
the  decoy  device  on  the  new  B-1  bomber. 
If  SCAD  Is  placed  on  the  new  B-1 
bomber,  the  cost  of  the  program  will  be 
boosted  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
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The  Air  Force  has  also  violated  Penta- 
gon regulations  by  refusing  to  provide 
Congress  with  quarterly  reports  on  the 
status  of  the  program.  In  addition  to 
covering  up  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  cost  growth,  the  Air  Force  has  ig- 
nored Congress  right  provided  by  the 
Pentagon's  own  regulation  to  receive  reg- 
ular reports  on  weapons  systems. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  if  any 
weapons  system  will  cost  more  than  $250 
million.  Pentagon  regulations  require 
that  Congress  be  provided  with  a  quar- 
terly report  known  as  a  Selected  Acqui- 
sition Report — SAR.  The  Air  Force  has 
refused  to  provide  SAR's  to  Congiess  for 
several  years. 

Rather  than  create  another  gold- 
plated  monstrosity  causing  massive  cost 
overruns,  the  Pentagon  should  buy  a 
cheap,  effective  decoy  to  protect  our  B- 
52  bombers. 

The  years  of  indecision,  mismanage- 
ment, and  internal  haggling  may  prevent 
the  B-52  from  having  the  decoy  devices 
it  needs  to  penetrate  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  GAO  in  its  report  warns: 

As  a  result  of  indecision  and  disagreement 
over  basic  Issues,  the  program  has  expe- 
rienced delays  to  the  point  that  SCAD  Is  now 
scheduled  to  be  operational  nearly  2  years 
after  the  threat  It  was  Intended  to  counter. 

Secretary  Richardson  should  put  his 
foot  down,  stop  the  petty  infighting 
among  the  brass,  and  opt  for  a  cheap.  In- 
expensive decoy  to  protect  our  B-52's. 
Otherwise  our  bombers,  as  a  result  of 
bickering  and  internal  dissent,  may  not 
have  the  defenses  they  really  need. 


WHY  AN  ENERGY  CRISIS? 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  26,  1973 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Colunmlst 
Rus  Walton  of  the  Daily  Pilot  news- 
papers in  Orange  County,  Calif.,  has  put 
together  a  very  entertaining.  Informa- 
tive, and  constructive  article  on  why  the 
Nation  is  facing  an  electric  power 
shortage. 

He  points  out  that  In  our  zeal  to  pro- 
tect the  environment,  the  "bug  and 
bunny"  people  have  successfully  blocked 
many  attempts  to  assure  adequate  sup- 
plies of  electricity. 

Mr.  Walton's  is  one  of  the  most  cogent 
comments  on  the  subject  I  have  read  in 
some  time  and  I  include  It  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

[Prom  the  Dally  Pilot,  Mar.  8,  1973] 
"Brro  AND  Bunny"  People  To  Blame 
(By  Rus  Walton) 
There  will  come  a  day  when  the  people  of 
California  will  damn  the  Sierra  Club  and  the 
Friends  of  the  Earth  and  the  other  environ- 
mental extremists.  And  the  politicians  who 
have  catered  to  them. 

That  day  may  come  in  the  depths  of  a 
frigid  winter — or  In  the  middle  of  a  broiling 
heat  wave. 

It  win  be  a  day  when  you  flip  the  switch 
and  there  is  no  light.  A  day  when  you  adjust 
the  thermostat  and  there  is  no  heat  or  air 
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conditioning.  A  day  when  you  go  to  the  fac- 
tory or  the  office  ana  there  is  no  job  because 
there  is  no  Juice  to  turn  the  wheels  or  run 
the  computer. 

This  State  faces  a  critical  power  shortage. 
And,  it  is  not  tar  away :  8  to  10  years  as  things 
go  now. 

Paul  Clifton,  project  coordinator  for  the 
state  Resources  Agency  and  chairman  of  its 
Power  Plant  Siting  Committee,  wrestles  with 
thlb  problem  and  he  is  worried. 

Clifton  Is  part  of  a  team  that  is  about  to 
release  an  inventory  of  power  facilities  and 
project«d  needs.  It  Is  a  grim  projection. 

"California's  power  requirements  will 
double  in  the  next  8  or  9  years  and  there  is 
re.ison  to  really  wonder  if  the  power  supply 
will  keep  pace  with  that  demand,"  says 
Clifton. 

"Even  If  things  were  opened  up  and  the 
utility  companies  start  building  facilities 
right  now.  It  would  still  be  nip  and  tuck.  It 
takes  time  to  plan  and  license  and  build  a 
power  plant." 

The  big  problem  Is  that  the  bug  and  bunny 
people  persist  In  slowing  down,  or  halting, 
almost  all  attempts  to  solve  the  power  prob- 
lem. 

California  faces  a  severe  shortage  of  fossil 
fuels  on  a  "near  term"  basis.  Which  means 
that  unless  new  sources  of  oil  and  gas  are 
found,  the  barrel  will  be  dry.  Yet,  the  so- 
called  conservationists  persist  In  blocking 
plans  to  expand  the  oil  supply. 

They  demand  a  moratorium  on  offshore  ex- 
ploration and  drilling:  they  are  successfully 
delaying  the  Alaskan  pipeline. 

"That  pipeline  means  millions  of  barrels  of 
oil  a  day  to  California.  It  vrouldn't  solve  our 
problem,  but  It  would  sure  help." 

One  of  the  obvious  answers  to  the  power 
crunch  Is  the  nuclear  reactor.  But  say  "nu- 
clear" anywhere  near  a  posey  plucker  and  he 
goes  Into  orbit. 

"Those  people  have  the  Idea  that  a  nuclear 
power  plant  might  explode.  That  It  might  go 
off  like  a  bomb.  It  doesn't  and  It  can't." 

Clifton  doesn't  like  the  term  "conspiracy" 
but  he  does  feel  that  unfounded  fears,  igno- 
rance and  extremism  are  depriving  the  public 
of  a  vital  power  source. 

The  likelihood  of  an  accident  at  an  atomic 
reactor  is  extremely  remote.  A  UCLA  study 
done  for  the  Resources  Agency  found  that 
"the  public  health  risk  from  .  .  .  (either  oil 
or  nuclear  fueled  plants)  ...  is  In  the  range- 
of  the  very  low  hazards  .  .  .  such  as  being 
struck  by  lightning  or  bitten  by  a  venomous 
animal  (about  one  death  per  year  in  a  mil- 
lion population) ". 

The  same  report  found  that  workers  are  10- 
times  safer  In  a  nuclear  power  plant  than  in 
one  fueled  by  oil. 

Clifton  believes  that  nuclear  power  plants 
are  the  only  way  to  meet  the  power  demands 
of  the  future. 

He  is  all  for  the  development  of  "exotic" 
sources  such  as  geothermal  ana  solar  energy. 
But,  those  are  still  a  long  way  off. 

"Geothermal  power,  fully  developed  from 
known  resources,  would  supply  maybe  10-15 
percent  of  our  needs." 

As  for  solar  energy,  one  engineer  observed 
it  would  require  "batteries  as  big  as  Arizona" 
to  provide  power  In  any  significant  amount. 

Some  of  the  back-to-nature  folks  are 
against  the  construction  of  any  additional 
power  sources.  They  want  reduction,  not  pro- 
duction. One  of  their  suggestions  is  a  progres- 
sive power  rate:  the  more  heat  and  light  and 
power  you  use,  the  higher  your  rate. 

You  know  who  would  get  it  in  the  neck  on 
that  one — the  working  guy.  Through  higher 
utility  bills,  higher  prices  for  food  and 
clothes,  and  higher  taxes  (schools,  hospitals 
and  public  buildings  are  major  users  of 
power) . 

The  state  legislature  had  better  get  crack> 
ing  on  removing  obstacles  to  the  construc- 
tion of  power  facilities. 
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WALTER       R.       GRAHAM. 
SPORTS  EDITOR  OP  THE 
FIELD,    MASS..    REPUBLICAN 
DAILY  NEWS,  RETIRED 
THE   SUNDAY   REPUBLIC^ 
CIVIC  LEADER:  1899-1973 
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HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Monday,  March  26, 
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Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  o  le  of  the 
finest  journalists  I  have  evei  known, 
Walter  R.  Graham,  retired  editsr  of  the 
Springfield  Sunday  Republican  and 
sports  editor  of  the  RepublicanJ  and  the 
Springfield  Daily  News,  died  la^t  Priday 
while  vacationing  in  Plorida. 

Mr.  Graham  was  a  good  ahd  close 
friend  of  mine.  Years  ago  I  wor  ted  with 
him  for  several  seasons  managing  the 
Springfield  Daily  News  sandlot  leagues 
and  found  him  to  be  a  tremendc  usly  un 
derstanding  and  warmhearted] 
being. 

As  the  editor  of  the  largest 
metropolitan     newspaper     in 
Massachusetts,  the  Springfield 


himian 

Sunday 
western 
Sunday 

Republican,  Mr.  Graham  exercised  his 
tremendous  responsibilties  in  a  air,  im- 
partial, interesting,  and  knowl  sdgeable 
manner.  He  had  the  wonderful  s  bility  to 
maintain  marvelous  commur  ications 
with  many  hundreds  of  peoile  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  a^id  were 
privileged  to  know  him. 

Walter  Graham  joined  the  spdrts  staff 
of  the  Springfield  Daily  Republican  in 
1923  following  his  graduation  fr  )m  Bos- 
ton College,  and  was  named  spor  ,s  editor 
of  both  the  Republican  and  the  Daily 
News  in  1930.  As  both  editor  anq  colum- 
nist he  imderstood  the  world  of  sports 
and  its  personalities  as  did  fe-i^  of  his 
contemporaries  in  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness. He  knew  all  of  the  great  lathletes 
of  his  era.  and  wrote  about  th(m  with 
passion  and  consideration  whilK  utiliz- 
ing his  vast  storehouse  of  information 
and  knowledge  of  the  world  of  sports. 

He  was  named  editor  of  the  Spring- 
field Sunday  Republican  in  1947  but  he 
continued  in  his  role  as  sports  editor 
of  the  Sunday  paper.  During  his  ?^ears  as 
sports  editor  of  the  Republican,  tie  built 
up  one  of  the  finest  sporting  sections  of 
any  newspaper  in  the  Nation,  giving 
comprehensive  coverage  to  all  major  na- 
tional and  international  sporting  events, 
and  complete  local  and  regiona  cover- 
age to  high  school,  prep  school,  college, 
sandlot  league,  and  industrial  tjeams. 

Walter  Graham's  career  in  journalism 
spanned  43  years  until  his  retirement  in 
July  1966.  Retirement  did  not  put^an  end 
to  his  activity  and  personal  InvcMvement 
in  the  affairs  of  his  community.  -le  con- 
tinued to  display  an  intense  intei  est  and 
participation  in  the  many  civic,  t  usiness, 
fraternal,  and  sporting  organizations  to 
which  he  belonged.  They  included:  the 
Boston  College  Club  of  Western  Massa- 
chusetts, which  he  founded;  tte  Joint 
Civic  Agencies  of  Greater  Sprngfield, 
the  Civic  Action  Committee,  United 
Fimd,  Red  Cross,  Chamber  of  Coi  nmerce. 
Citizens  Action  Commission,  the  Spring- 
field Area  Development  Corp.,  aid  as  s 
trustee  of  the  Nalsmith  Memoris  1  Bask- 
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etball  Hall  of  Fame  at  Springfield  Col- 
lege. 

In  1965,  Mr.  Graham  was  honored  at 
a  testimonial  dinner  for  his  years  of 
dedication  to  amateur  sports  and  civic 
affairs  in  Greater  Springfield.  The  board 
of  directors  of  the  Small  School  Basket- 
ball Tournament  honored  him  that  same 
year  for  his  contribtuions  to  basketball 
and  he  was  presented  with  the  25th  Har- 
old M.,  "Kid,"  Gore  Award.  In  1969  Mr. 
Graham  received  the  John  L.  Sullivan 
Memorial  Award  for  his  contributions  to 
amateur  sports.  He  also  received  the  Van 
Horn  Parents  Sportsmanship  Award  and 
a  citation  from  the  American  Legion  for 
his  support  of  that  organization's  base- 
ball program. 

The  Pioneer  Valley  Press  Club  in 
Springfield  awarded  one  of  its  annual 
scholarships  in  Mr.  Graham's  name  tn 

1965.  The  Walter  R.  Graham  News 
Media  Award  is  also  given  in  his  honor 
to  outstanding  supporters  of  amateur 
sports  through  the  western  Massachu- 
setts news  media.  Upon  his  retirement  in 

1966,  the  Massachusetts  Senate  adopted 
a  resolution  commending  Mr.  Graham 
for  his  accomplishments  in  joiimallsm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  editorials  on  Mr. 
Graham  published  in  today's  Springfield 
Union,  yesterday's  Sunday  Republican, 
and  Saturday's  Springfield  Daily  News: 

Walter  R.  Graham:    Life   of  Service 

Walter  R.  Oraham,  retired  editor  of  The 
Sunday  Republican  and  sports  editor  of  The 
Republic  and  The  Dally  News,  who  died 
Friday  at  73,  was  widely  known  and  highly 
regarded. 

An  unusually  competent  newsman,  during 
his  43  years  on  the  Sprtngfleld  papers,  he  did 
much  of  value  for  Greater  Springfield. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and 
successful  Influences  In  the  development  of 
many  sports  and  recreational  programs  for 
young  people.  He  was  equally  zealous  and 
effective  In  the  promotion  of  numerous 
worthy  civic  enterprises  for  the  general  com- 
munity. 

Thus  his  life  truly  was  one  of  public  serv- 
ice. His  many  good  deeds  were  beneficial  to 
countless  people.  The  memory  of  Walter 
Graham,  a  kindly  and  generous  mun,  will  be 
treasured  forever  by  all  who  knew  him. 

So  Long,  Walter  Graham 

Editors  don't  write  about  other  editors.  We 
don't  make  news. 

Normally. 

That  was  not  the  case  with  Walter  Graham, 
retired  editor  of  the  Springfield  Sunday  Re- 
publican and  sports  editor  of  the  Dally  News. 

He  had  a  gift  that  most  hard-headed  news- 
men aren't  blessed  with.  He  charmed  people. 
He  had  a  knack  for  relating  to  the  young,  the 
old,  the  deprived.  He  walked  with  kings  and 
queens  and  paupers,  too.  If  a  situation  was 
dark  and  dreary.  Walter  brought  sunshine. 

His  baUpark  was  sports.  His  fans  were  every 
man. 

To  walk  In  his  shadow,  as  Horace  Hill,  his 
right  Eunn  and  now  associate  editor  of  these 
newspapers,  said  was  "a  profound  thing." 

Walter  Orahswn  Is  missed.  To  his  widow 
and  family  and  host  of  friends,  we  can  only 
add  that  his  legacy  of  encouraging  sports  at 
all  levels,  especially  for  the  young,  was,  and 
Is  one  of  the  cornerstones  for  which  the 
Springfield  Union  and  Sunday  Republican 
exist. 

Who  says  newspapermen  don't  make  news? 

Walter  R.  Graham,  a  Newsman  First 
Walter  R.  Garham  was  a  newspaperman, 
first  and  foremost.  He  was  a  skilled  editor 
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who  made  the  sports  pages  of  The  Dally  News 
and  The  Republican  come  alive  for  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  sports  fans 
throughout  Western  Massachusetts  and  for 
many  readers  outside  of  this  area. 

As  sports  editor  of  both  papers  for  36  years, 
and  as  managing  editor  of  The  Sunday  Re- 
publican, Mr.  Graham  complied  a  record  of 
achievement  that  Is  tribute  enough  to  his 
long  service  with  The  Springfield  Newspapers. 
But,  Walter  Graham  was  much  more  than 
a  professional  newsman.  He  was — to  his  many 
coworkers  at  the  newspapers  and  to  his 
countless  friends  In  the  world  of  sports  and 
In  the  Greater  Springfield  community — a 
gentleman  and  a  warm  and  friendly  person. 
In  fact,  during  his  more  than  three  dec- 
ades as  a  sports  editor,  Mr.  Graham  was  prob- 
ably the  best  known  and  most  widely  known 
representative  of  The  Springfield  Newspapers 
In  Western  Massachusetts.  He  served  as  toast- 
master  at  banquets  and  sports  functions  on 
more  occasions  than  probably  even  he  cculd 
remember.  And  his  "biographical  poetry." 
with  which  he  saluted  many  outstanding 
athletes  and  others  In  the  community,  came 
to  be  regarded  as  a  Walter  Graham  "trade- 
mark." 

Yet,  It  would  be  telling  only  part  of  bis 
story  to  confine  his  accomplishments  to  his 
years  as  a  reporter  and  then  as  an  editor — 
a  career  that  spanned  43  years  from  the  time 
he  Joined  the  sports  staff  of  The  Republican 
In  1923  to  his  retirement  in  1966.  And  the 
story  is  not  complete  If  it  stops  with  his 
many  years  of  service  In  community  affairs, 
or  his  reputation  as  a  speaker  and  toast- 
master. 

For  Mr.  Oraham  was  intensely  Interested 
in  the  people  who  populate  the  world  of 
sports.  He  knew  them  all  In  this  area  and 
he  was  particularly  interested  In  amateur 
sports.  He  was,  as  fellow  newspaperman 
George  Keefe  point  out,  "The  heart  and  soul 
of  The  Dally  News  sandlot  baseball  for  40 
years." 

He  was.  In  point  of  fact,  the  "heart  and 
soul"  of  whatever  sport  you  care  to  name — 
baseball,  hockey,  basketball,  boxing,  and  all 
the  rest. 

It  Is  a  measure  of  the  great  esteem  and 
deep  affection  In  which  Mr.  Graham  was 
held  by  his  coworkers  that  the  first  tributes — 
when  the  tragic  news  of  his  death  reached 
us  last  night — came  from  the  people  who 
worked  with  him  and  knew  him  best  at  the 
newspapers. 

As  Sam  Pompel,  co-sports  editor  of  The 
DaUy  News,  summed  up  his  feelings  on  learn- 
ing of  Mr.  Graham's  death  in  Florida :  "He'd 
bend  over  backwards  to  be  fair  to  anybody. 
He  tried  to  be  a  good  guy  almost  to  a  fault. 
I  can't  begin  to  list  all  the  people  he  did 
things  for.  And  he  did  them  because  he 
wanted  to  and  for  no  other  reason." 

Walter  Graham's  death  is  a  shock  to  all 
who  respected  him  as  an  editor,  admired  him 
for  his  many,  many  contributions  to  sports 
programs  and  the  concept  of  good  sports- 
manship, and  loved  him  as  a  friend. 

His  death,  at  age  73,  must  also  sadden  the 
entire  community  because  the  Greater 
Springfield  community  is  a  better  place  today 
because  of  the  personal  imprint  Mr.  Graham 
left  upon  It. 

We  salute  him  for  a  Job  well  done.  And 
we  mourn  his  passing. 


HENRY  GOUDY 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  26,  1973 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  pay  public  tribute  to  one 
of  my  constituents,  Mr    Henry  Goudy, 
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who  retired  recently  after  34  years  as 
fire  chief  in  the  city  of  Wayne. 

Mr.  Goudy,  who  was  bom  September 
2, 1911,  in  Wayne,  was  the  son  of  Charles 
Goudy,  the  city's  fire  chief  from  1911 
until  Ills  death  in  1938,  when  Henry  was 
named  to  the  position.  As  a  result,  for 
the  first  time  In  62  years,  a  Goudy  is  not 
serving  as  the  head  of  Wayne's  Fire  De- 
partment. 

Henry  Goudy  actually  began  his  fire- 
fighting  career  as  a  high  school  student, 
in  1926,  when  he  began  working  for  the 
city  as  a  Jack  of  all  trades  in  the 
public  works  department.  At  that  time, 
all  city  employees  were  automatically 
members  of  the  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ment. When  the  fire  siren  soimded  in  the 
vDlage  hall — now  the  city's  historical 
museum — young  Henry  rushed  from  his 
classroom  to  join  his  fellow  firefighters. 
He  had  permission  from  his  teachers  and 
was  the  envy  of  the  other  students. 

In  1929,  the  community  established  a 
formal  fire  department,  and  Goudy  be- 
came half  of  the  two-man  force,  working 
nights  while  the  other  man  worked  days. 
They  were  assisted  by  volunteers.  The 
senior  Goudy  was  still  in  command. 
Upon  his  death  in  1938.  the  village  coun- 
cil named  Henry  as  chief. 

Under  his  leadership,  the  department 
grew  steadily.  For  more  than  20  years, 
from  1941  until  1962,  the  Wayne  Fire 
Department  provided  protection  to  both 
Wayne  and  the  township  of  Nankin.  In 
1953,  they  moved  to  the  present-day  fire 
station. 

By  the  time  Goudy  retired,  the  depart- 
ment listed  19  fulltime  firemen,  with  a 
fleet  of  modem  equipment  including  two 
rescue  units. 

During  his  long  tenure,  Goudy  re- 
ceived many  awards  and  citations  for 
his  service.  He  is  especially  proud  that 
he  served  a  year  as  president  of  the 
Great  Lakes  District  of  Firefighters, 
which  includes  fire  chiefs  in  a  nine-State 
area.  He  is  also  justly  proud  of  his  de- 
partment's firefighting  record.  Although 
Wayne  has  had  its  share  of  fires,  there 
has  never  been  a  major  fire  involving 
loss  of  life.  No  fireman  was  ever  lost  on 
the  job  during  his  years  as  chief. 

Goudy  and  his  wife.  Genevieve,  who 
taught  in  Wayne  schools  for  more  than 
20  years,  have  been  married  31  years. 
They  live  on  Sims  Street,  next  to  the 
house  in  which  he  was  born.  The  couole'.s 
daughter,  Jane,  is  a  senior  at  Eastern 
Michigan  University. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  in  the  pride 
which  every  Wayne  resident  feels  for 
this  outstanding  public  servant,  and  I 
am  happy  to  bring  his  story  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
O'NEILL 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

of    GUAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  26,  1973 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  our  distinguished  colleague  and 
House    majority    leader,    Congressman 
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O'Neill,  spoke  out  against  the  adminis- 
tration's tampering  with  farm  policies 
which  have  resulted  in  some  of  the  high- 
est food  prices  in  years. 

As  a  result  of  unrealistic  crop  produc- 
tion controls  and  inept  administration  of 
our  national  farm  output,  families  across 
the  Nation  are  forced  to  pay  prices  which 
are  often  20  percent  or  more  than  we  paid 
last  year. 

I  fully  agree  with  Congressman  O'Neill 
that  the  administration's  action  in  these 
matters  deserves  the  full  indignation  of 
the  American  people.  And,  Congressman 
O'Neill  is  to  be  highly  congratulated  for 
speaking  out  against  the  policies  which 
have  unnecessarily  brought  economic 
hardship  to  many  persons,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  the  poor,  the  elderly  and  others 
who  must  subsist  on  fixed  incomes. 

The  American  citizens  of  Guam  must 
suffer  the  fruits  of  our  present  farm  poli- 
cies also — policies  which  tell  farmers  to 
cut  back  on  planting  vital  crops  at  a  time 
when  we  need  more  output  and  not  less. 
Guam  imports  a  great  deal  of  our  food- 
stuffs from  the  mainland  United  States. 
Because  of  the  considerable  distance 
which  these  items  are  shipped,  our  cost 
of  living  is  among  the  highest  for  any 
American  community. 

The  cost  of  meat,  eggs,  milk,  bread, 
and  almost  any  other  staple  which  we 
consider  necessary  for  our  daily  diet  will 
cost  the  consumer  almost  twice  as  much 
on  Guam  as  it  will  in  California,  for  ex- 
ample. It  does  not  take  much  imagina- 
tion, then,  to  understand  what  happens 
to  food  prices  on  Guam  as  a  result  of 
skyrocketing  prices  on  the  mainland. 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  unprecedented 
rise  in  food  prices,  do  we  find  succor  in 
the  statements  of  our  Federal  ofiQcials? 
Do  we  hear  promises  of  action  which  will 
result  in  food  prices  being  lowered  and 
farm  production  being  increased  to  meet 
the  growing  demands  of  both  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  and  that  of  others  to  whom 
we  sell  great  amounts  of  food? 

Hardly.  What  we  hear  is  administra- 
tion spokesmen  telling  us  that  we  should 
all  be  thankful  that  the  food  price  in- 
creases will  be  a  bit  slower  during  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

And  while  we  are  also  being  lectured 
that  price  controls  will  not  work,  the 
Labor  Department  is  stunning  the  con- 
sumer with  the  news  that  our  cost  of 
living,  mainly  thanks  to  higher  food 
prices,  increased  more  last  month  than 
in  any  other  month  since  1951. 

There  are  many  inequities  in  life 
which  man  is  willing  to  bear  with  some 
degree  of  resignation.  But  farm  policies 
which  give  the  Russians  cheap  wheat 
and  make  the  middleman  rich,  while 
forcing  some  American  families  to  go 
without  a  decent  meal,  are  not  among  the 
things  in  life  which  we  should  forebear 
willingly. 

Across  the  Nation  voices  are  rising  in 
protest  against  the  relentless  march  up- 
ward of  food  prices.  How  much  longer  is 
the  American  public  to  condone  policies 
which  seem  to  have  no  other  purpose 
than  to  benefit  the  few  and  deny  the 
many? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  American 
consumer,  whether  he  be  on  Guam  or 
anywhere  else  in  this  great  country,  will 
continue  to  protest  vigorously  until  those 
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who  are  making  our  farm  policies  un- 
derstand that  the  time  has  come  to  put 
the  Interests  of  the  average  family  first, 
before  that  of  business  or  our  foreign 
trading  partners. 


THE  PONY  EXPRESS— MAIL  SERVICE 
OR  SNAIL  SERVICE 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

of    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  26.  1973 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  operation  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
regrettably  has  become  something  of  a 
bad  joke — a  return  to  the  Pony  Express 
mail  service  of  the  Old  West  days  would 
be  an  improvement  in  many  areas  of  the 
Nation. 

For  example,  in  Watertown,  Tenn..  in 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Tennessee  which  I  am  honored  to  repre- 
sent in  the  Congress,  6  days  were  required 
for  urgently  needed  medicine  mailed 
from  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  to  reach  Water- 
town.  Term.,  some  15  miles  distant. 

The  press,  congressional  hearings  and 
my  mail  have  provided  many  such 
examples. 

The  fact  is  that  rather  than  providing 
an  efficient  mail  service,  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  has  developed  inefficiency  into 
an  art.  One  letter,  for  example,  required 
17  days  to  reach  its  destination  50  feet 
away  in  Charleston.  W.  Va.  One  citizen 
in  Lantana.  Pla..  was  outraged  when  2 
weeks  was  required  to  receive  a  letter 
from  his  next-door  neighbor.  In  Atlanta, 
10  days  was  required  for  a  letter  to  reach 
its  destination  4  miles  away. 

Recently  I  received  a  call  from  a  friend 
and  constituent,  Mr.  Cecil  Elrod  of  Mur- 
freesboro.  Term.,  who  related  the  in- 
stance of  a  resident  of  nearby  Smyrna 
who  called  his  dress  shop  on  a  Monday  to 
order  a  pair  of  gloves  for  a  wedding  on 
the  following  Saturday.  Smyrna  is  12 
miles  from  Murfreesboro. 

The  gloves  failed  to  arrive  in  time  for 
the  wedding  5  days  later — they  were 
delivered  the  following  Monday,  precise- 
ly 7  days  later. 

As  a  result  of  this  continuing  and  per- 
sistent pattern  of  inefficiency  and  poor 
mangement,  I  have  reluctantly  con- 
cluded that  my  vote  in  favor  of  estab- 
lishing the  Postal  Service  was  a  mistake. 
In  my  view.  Congress  should  seriously 
consider  reestablishing  the  Post  Office 
Department  as  formerly  constituted. 

The  Constitution,  Article  I,  Section  8, 
declares : 

Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  establish 
post  offices  and  post  roads. 

Congress  exercised  its  mandate  and 
responsibility  for  almost  300  years — and 
achieved  a  much  more  efficient  mail 
delivery  service  than  the  now  liighly- 
touted  mail  service,  which  has  been 
called  the  "snail  service." 

However,  we  were  led  to  believe  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  should  be 
turned  over  to  management  experts  who 
could  solve  the  isolated  problems  that 
existed  at  that  time. 

Frankly,  it  has  been  my  suspicion  all 
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along  that  much  of  this  was 
ploy  to  replace  career  spec 
favored  appointees — and  a 
showed  that  the  hierarchy  ol 
Service  is  loaded  with  fat 
appointments. 

Twenty  postal  officials  earn 
$42,500  a  yeai-.  I  am  advised 
equals  the  number  of  ofl3cials  _ 
ary  range  in  all  other  executiv^ 
Cabinet  members  excluded. 

The  American  Postal  Work^" 
in  a  recent  article  points  out 
tive  positions  in  the  $15,000 
bracket  in  the  Postal  Servicfc 
creased  in  number  from  84  t< 
The  magazine  then  lists  a 
examples  of  little  known  .    . 
created  in  the  Postal  Service 

These  include   Manager 
Services — $25,183  to  $33,493: 
orities  Specialist — $18,634  to 
Suggestions      Award 
$22,767  to  $30,280— among  _ . 
It  is  no  wonder  then  that  th« 
of  the  Postal  Service  under 
management  has  been  replete 
calculations,    poor   judgment 
slowdown  in  service,  blunder! 
projection  of  a  false  image 
plishments  that  reportedly  . 
the  top  Postmaster  General. 

Indications  are  that  many  ol 
lems  confronting  the  Postal 
from  these  basic  mistakes: 

A  reduction  in  the  postal  w 
40.000  employees  with  a  job 
time  when  the  volume  of  mail 
ing  by  the  billions  of  pieces 
Forcing  postal  workers  to 
time  and  long  hours  on  a 
basis,  resulting  In  lost  efficient 
morale,  and  increased  costs. 

Offering  bonus  incentives  to 
veteran   career  employees 
enced  management  personnel 
which  left  great  gaps  in  the 
experience  and  capability  of 
Service. 

A  breakdown  in  managemen 
ing  degrees  caused  by  the 
of  the  new  executives  who,  as 
zine   charitably   put   it,   are 
with  the  quirks  of  public  servic ; 
Rushing   into   an   automate^ 
without  proper  testing. 

Reductions  in  mall  service 
ination  of  many  post  offices,  ru 
and  other  services  in  rural 
small  towns. 

The  general  "public-be  _ 
titude  by  many  officials  of   ._ 
Service  that  relegated  service  U 
pie  to  a  lower  priority  than 
ductions  in  personnel  and 

The  refusal  to  heed  advice 
sel  from  Congress. 

Po.stmaster  General  Elmer  T 
recently,  in  a  moment  of 
mitted  that  the  Postal  Servic  s 
"hell  bent"  on  reducing  costs 
perhaps  lost  track  of  service, 
an  amazing  admission  from 
ager  of  the  national  postal 
poration.  In  another  moment  o 
General  Klassen  said,  as 
press,  that  he  did  not  give  a 
publicly  elected  officials  say 
service. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Regrettably,  the  Postal  Service  has  be- 
come an  object  of  concern  and  ridicule, 
and  much  of  the  great  service  tradition 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  has  been 
lost. 

Someone  has  suggested  that  the  next 
Christmas  stamp  bear  the  words — "O 
Lord.  Deliver  Me." 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  all 
postal  executives  be  required  to  see  the 
movie  "Deliverance"  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  get  the  point. 

However,  this  subject  is  really  not  a 
joking  matter— this  relegation  of  a  proud 
service  to  a  symbol  of  bad  management 
and  inefficiency  and  the  resulting  Impact 
on  vital  and  needed  mail  deliveries. 

In  this  connection,  a  sampling  of  the 
mail  I  have  received  from  constituents 
concerning  the  poor  Postal  Service 
follows : 

Watertown,  Tenn., 

December  1, 1971. 
Mr.  Joe  L.  Evins, 

DeahSir:  I'm  writing  you  In  regard  to  our 
mall.  We  order  medicine  maUed  out  from 
Lebanon  and  we  live  at  Watertown  and  the 
postmaster  at  Lebanon  told  me  on  the  tele- 
phone that  they  send  the  maU  that  Is  to  come 
from  Lebanon  to  Watertown — He  sends  It  to 
Nashville  and  they  keep  It  there  until  he  gets 
a  sack  full  then  Is  sent  back  thru  Lebanon 
back  to  Watertown.  It  doesn't  make  sense 
to  me.  We  ordered  some  medicine  the  other 
day  was  mailed  on  Thursday  and  we  did  not 
get  It  until  the  next  Tuesday  and  I  thought 
mall  was  always  sent  the  quickest  route. 

If  you  will  look  around  Lebanon  you  wUl 
find  plenty  complaints  besides  us.  This  hap- 
pens very  often  but  this  Is  Just  one  example. 
I  told  Mr.  Wright  that  I  was  going  to  write 
you  about  It  and  he  said  I  need  not  do  that 
there  was  nothing  you  could  do  about  It. 

We  have  had  thU  trouble  for  5  or  6  years 
and  I  Just  hated  to  write  you  about  It. 
Tours. 

Homer  Johnson. 
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LrviNcsTON,  Tenn., 

October  17,1971. 
Hon.  Joe  L.  Evins. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Evins:  I'm  writing  you  this  letter 
on  a  Sunday,  but  there's  no  good  reason 
for  it  because  It  won't  leave  Livingston  untU 
Monday  afternoon.  Since  one  of  the  recent 
"efficiency"  moves  by  the  post  office,  there 
has  been  no  mall  going  out  or  coming  Into 
Livingston  on  Sundays  or  holidays.  This 
means  that  during  the  Increased  number  of 
Monday  holidays  we  have  no  dispatches  of 
mall  from  Saturday  afternoon  until  Mon- 
day afternoon  .  .  .  which  is  almost  unbe- 
lievable In  these  days  of  supposed  "rapid 
communication"! 

All  along.  It  seems  that  the  postal  rates 
have  increased  and  our  mall  service  de- 
creased. This  Is  a  bad  combination!  Can  you 
assist  us  In  securing  adequate  mail  service? 
I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  a  large  number 
of  citizens  of  this  town  and  the  surrounding 
area  In  bringing  this  situation  to  your  at- 
tention. All  of  us  will  greatly  appreciate  the 
help  you  are  able  to  give  us  toward  Improve- 
ment of  our  mall  service. 
Sincerely, 

Ralph  A.  Prathee. 

Lewisburc.  Tenn.. 

Augutt  24. 1972. 
Rep.  J.  L.  Evins. 
Waahington.  D.C: 

Attached  is  a  clipping  that  expresses  my 
experience  with  the  deteriorating  Postal 
Service. 

I  have  received  1st  Class  Air  MaU  double 
Cardboard  protected  that  was  punctured  & 


double     bent.     Insured     parcels     broken     & 
handled  Uke  pieces  of  cast  iron. 

Pass  this  along  to  the  proper  committee 
Chairman  or  other  bureaucrat. 

Ralph  Bearo. 

Mail  Service  Deteriorates  Across  UNrrED 
States 

The  maU  service  In  the  U.S.  just  ain't  what 
it  used  to  be. 

The  old  philosophy  that  the  mall  must  get 
through  doesn't  mean  much  anymore.  The 
new  postal  service,  that  Is  being  run  as  a  pri- 
vate corporation  instead  of  as  a  branch  of 
the  government,  seems  to  have  a  completely 
new  theory  about  moving  the  malls. 

Transportation  In  this  country  has  Im- 
proved considerably  In  the  past  few  decades 
over  what  It  used  to  be.  Tet  it  takes  longer 
to  get  a  letter  from  Florida  to  California  than 
It  did  20  years  ago.  An  airplane  can  fly  from 
coast-to-coast  In  three  or  four  hours  but  It 
may  take  as  much  as  three  or  four  days  to 
send  a  letter  across  the  country  by  alrmaU. 
"We  take  our  hats  off  to  the  post  ofllce 
people."  BUI  Stewart,  president  of  D  &  S  Color 
said.  "They're  doing  their  best  to  make  an 
impossible  system  work. 

"We  have  nothing  against  the  people  who 
work  for  the  postal  services,  but  we  do  be- 
lieve the  present  system  of  handling  the  mall 
needs  revision." 

One  of  the  major  reasons  for  breakdown 
in  efBclency  since  the  system  became  a  private 
corporation  Is  that  the  thousands  of  postal 
workers  who  are  retiring  all  the  time  are  not 
being  replaced.  And  despite  the  claims  of 
automation  In  the  post  office  these  days.  It's 
stUl  not  possible  to  move  the  malls  without 
people. 

Mall  is  being  received  at  D  &  S  Color  with- 
out post  dates  or  even  the  town  It  was  sent 
from.  The  mall  boxes  in  front  of  our  local 
main  post  office  have  no  pickup  time  on  them 
anymore.  Apparently  the  postal  service  Isn't 
quite  sure  when  the  maU  will  be  collected 
from  the  boxes. 

As  far  as  D  &  S  photo  packages  are  con- 
cerned, all  of  them  leave  our  West  Coast 
Florida  lab  stamped  with  the  maUlng  date. 
Any  of  our  customers  who  receive  their 
photos  late  should  have  their  local  post  office 
stamp  when  the  box  arrived  at  Its  destina- 
tion and  return  the  stamped  portion  of  the 
box  along  with  a  letter  protesting  the  maU 
service  to  D  &  S.  We'll  take  care  of  the  rest. 
Stewart  feels  that  now  Is  the  time  to  let 
the  politicians  know  about  the  Inefficiency 
of  the  postal  service.  It's  an  election  year  and 
If  our  elected  officials  get  complaints  from 
thousands  of  their  constituents  about  the 
deterioration  of  the  service  they  will  un- 
doubtedly take  notice  and  possibly  even  do 
something. 

Although  the  control  of  the  postal  service 
has  been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
politicians  in  Washington,  It  is  still  under 
the  control  of  the  Capitol  bureaucracy  and 
the  elected  officials  still  have  some  say.  In 
fact,  they  have  considerable  say  If  they  want 
to,  because  they  allocate  a  portion  of  the 
money  used  by  the  new  postal  service  to  keep 
the  malls  moving. 

So  let  your  elected  officials  know  how  you 
feel  about  the  service  you've  been  getting. 
Whether  It's  the  slow  down  in  the  packages 
from  D  &  S  or  the  Inability  to  get  a  letter 
from  place-to-place  within  a  reasonable 
time — let  them  hear  about  it.  That's  the  only 
way  the  mall  service  will  be  Improved. 

Tullahoma  Chamber  op 

Commerce.  Inc. 
Tullahoma.  Tenn.,  June  8   1971 
Mr.  W.  D.  Parham. 
Postmaster  Tullahoma  Tenn. 

Dear  Mr.  Parham;  As  President  of  the  Tul- 
lahoma Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  over  160 
commercial,  industrial  and  professional  mem- 
bers, I  request  your  assistance  In  realigning 
Tullahoma  In  the  Area  Mall  Processing  Sys- 
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tern.  I  understand  that  both  Chattanooga 
and  Nashville  will  be  Sectional  Centers  and 
under  the  present  alignment,  all  the  Tulla- 
homa out-of-town  maU  will  go  to  Chatta- 
nooga for  canceling  and  sorting  and  will  then 
be  rerouted.  I  also  understand  that  you  wUl 
be  required  to  dispatch  the  out-of-town  mall 
at  3:30  p.m.  rather  than  5:30  p.m. 
I  If  the  proposed  alignment  becomes  effec- 
tive, one  extra  day  and  possibly  two  extra 
days  will  be  Involved  In  sending  and  receiv- 
ing mail  to  and  from  NashvUle.  For  example, 
If  a  business  order  from  Txillahoma  to  Nash- 
ville Is  mailed  after  3:30  p.m.,  it  would  not 
leave  here  until  3:30  p.m..  the  next  day.  It 
would  then  be  canceled  and  sorted  In  Chat- 
tanooga, and  then  sent  to  Nashville  and 
delivered  probably  on  the  third  day  after  the 
mailing  date.  This  situation  would  cause  a 
very  adverse  effect  on  the  residents  of  Tul- 
lahoma and  on  business  activity  here. 

As  you  know.  Tullahoma  Is  economically 
and  culturally  aligned  with  Nashville  instead 
of  Chattanooga  and  the  bulk  of  our  out-of- 
town  mall  and  commercial  orders  go  to  Nash- 
ville In  the  natural  course  of  events.  It  Is. 
therefore,  very  Important  that  TuUahoma  be 
aligned  with  the  Nashville  Center  Instead  of 
Chattanooga. 

Please  advise  us  what  we  can  do  to  accom- 
plish tills  alignment. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Doyle  E.  Richardson, 
President,  Tullahoma  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Cumberland  Vallet 
Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc., 
McMinnville,  Tenn.,  February  26, 1973. 
Hon.  Joe  L.  Evins, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman  :  A  recent  article  which 
appeared  In  an  issue  of  the  "American  Postal 
Worker,"  a  copy  of  which  Is  enclosed,  has 
Infuriated  employees  of  the  McMlnnvUIe 
post  office.  Frustrated  already  as  a  result  of 
the  mounting  complaints  which  are  accom- 
panying the  handling  of  mall  by  the  Na- 
tional Postal  Service,  one  of  them  handed  me 
the  enclosed  and  suggested  that  I  pass  same 
along  to  you. 

As  I  have  earlier  suggested.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Post  Office  Department  can  long 
continue  under  Its  present  method  of  opera- 
tion. I  further  believe  that  95  per  cent  of  the 
employees  of  the  local  office  would  prefer  to 
return  to  the  former  system. 

The  poor  performance  of  the  maUs  Is  a 
daily  topic  of  conversation  among  business 
people,  shippers  and  those  who  must  rely  on 
the  service  and  because  of  this  poor  per- 
formance, many  are  turning  to  such  agencies 
as  U-P-S  and  others  for  delivery  service.  If 
present  arrangements  continue.  It  will  not 
be  long  until  such  agencies  as  U-P-S  will 
make  the  post  office  an  almost  total  UabUlty 
on  the  taxpayers. 

"Where  The  Plums  Are"  is  Just  another 
example  of  the  false  economy  of  the  Nixon 
administration  and  Its  deception. 
Ever  your  friend. 

Chick  Brown. 

The  Postal  Service  has  established 
methods  of  processing  mail  that  requires 
that  much  mail  travel  circuitous  routes 
to  reach  a  destination  of  only  a  few  miles. 

Mail  deliveries  have  been  reduced  and 
cut  back,  collection  boxes  have  been  re- 
moved, small  branch  post  offices  have 
been  closed,  post  offices  are  closed  on 
Saturdays  In  many  communities — all  of 
these  cutbacks  in  services  are  occurring 
despite  increases  in  postal  rates. 

Our  people  have  a  right  to  demand  and 
expect  efficient  mail  delivery  service  and 
we  must  remember  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  was  not  established  as  a 
profitmaking  business  venture,  but  as  a 
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needed  and  necessary  service — an  essen- 
tial service  mandated  by  the  Constitution. 
If  strong  action  to  remedy  these  defi- 
ciencies requires  the  restructioring  of  the 
present  Postal  Service  and  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  the  U.S.  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment— responsive  to  the  public  need — 
then  Congress  should  act  in  the  public 
interest. 


DR.     RALPH     DAVID     ABERNATHY 
TESTIFIES   ON  REVENUE   SHARING 


HON.  ANDREW  YOUNG 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  26.  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  the  Reverend  Dr.  Ralph  David 
Abemathy,  president  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference,  testi- 
fied at  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  Office  of  the  Secretary  and 
Office  of  Revenue  Sharing,  on  proposed 
regulations  under  the  Revenue  Sharing 
Act. 

Dr.  Abemathy  gave  a  stem  warning 
about  a  danger  implicit  in  the  concept 
of  revenue  sharing  when  he  said: 

...  we  cannot  Ignore  the  posslbUlty  that 
In  the  long  run  "Revenue  Sharing"  may 
prove  to  be  merely  the  financial  underpin- 
ning for  a  return  to  the  infamous  "states 
rights"  doctrine,  which,  as  we  all  know,  so 
far  in  the  history  of  this  country  has  never 
been  progressive. 

Dr.  Abemathy  specifically  called  for 
strengthening  of  antidiscriminatory  rules 
under  revenue  sharing,  and  guarantee- 
ing compliance  with  the  regulations. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
read  this  statement  and  take  note  of 
Dr.  Abernathy's  reminder  that  the  vic- 
tims of  poverty  and  discrimination  are 
taxpayers,  too,  and  Jiave  a  right  to  their 
full  share  of  the  funds  disbursed  under 
revenue  sharing.  Dr.  Abemathy  con- 
cludes— 

Our  movement  to  secure  these  rights.  Is 
in  no  mood  to  put  up  with  the  kind  of 
trickery  and  cruel  deception  which  was  the 
experience  of  our  people  when  Reconstruc- 
tion was  brutally  ended  100  years  ago. 

His  full  statement  follows. 
Statement  bt  Dr.  Ralph  David  Abebnatht 

Mr.  Chairman:  These  ptibllc  hearings  are 
being  convened  at  a  time  of  deep  social  crisis 
in  our  country.  The  evidence  of  this  crisis 
is  aU  around  us.  It  need  not  be  detailed  by 
me  at  this  time.  Nevertheless,  none  of  us  can 
afford  to  be  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the 
nattire  of  the  crisis  In  our  country  today 
threatens  the  Important  gains  achieved  by 
the  American  people  through  the  Civil  Rights 
Movement  of  the  1960's;  gains  which  took 
much  hard  work  and  much  sacrifice  to  make 
a  reality. 

Today,  with  unemployment  and  under- 
employment for  millions  of  people  who  want 
jobs  becoming  a  permanent  feature  of  the 
economic  life  of  this  society;  with  deplorable 
housing  conditions  and  declining  social  serv- 
ices, especially  In  the  cities,  a  fact  of  every- 
day life,  one  must  pose  the  question;  Does 
this  General  Revenue  Sharing  Act  represent 
a  serious  effort  by  the  Congress  to  honestly 
meet  its  moral  obligations  as  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  this  country?  I, 
for  one,  having  serious  reservations  about 
the  very  philosophy  behind  the  Revenue 
Sharing  proposals  as  a  means  of  dealing  with 
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the  many  problems  facing  our  country  today. 
For  we  cannot  Ignore  the  possibility  that  in 
the  long  run  "Revenue  Sharing"  may  prove 
to  be  merely  the  financial  underplrmlng  for 
a  return  to  the  Infamous  "states  rights"  doc- 
trine, which,  as  we  all  know,  so  far  in  the 
history  of  this  country  has  never  been  pro- 
gressive. As*  case  In  point,  in  the  city  of 
Atlanta,  where  the  Southern  Christian  Lead- 
ership Conference  maintains  its  national 
headquarters,  and  my  home.  It  was  once  pro- 
posed by  the  City  Fathers  that  Revenue  Shar- 
ing funds  be  used  to  give  rebates  to  utility 
companies. 

At  any  rate,  our  three  organizations:  Oper- 
ation PUSH,  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Or- 
ganization and  the  Southern  Christian  Lead- 
ership Conference,  represented  here  today 
and  supported  by  many  other  organizations. 
are  registering  our  concern  with  various  fea- 
tures of  this  legislation,  which  I  understand 
Is  commonly  known  as  the  General  Revenue 
Sharing  Act  of  1972  (public  law  92-512) . 

As  President  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference,  an  organization 
which  over  the  past  18  years  has  some  record 
of  involvement  in  the  struggle  to  end  racist 
practices  In  our  country,  I  want  to  call  par- 
ticular attention  to  that  section  of  the  Gen- 
eral Revenue  Sharing  Act  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  discrimination.  This  is  Section 
51.32  in  the  Rules  and  Regultalons  covering 
the  handling  of  Revenue  Sharing  funds.  This 
Section  of  the  General  Revenue  Sharing  Act 
correctly  adopts  some  of  the  language  of 
Title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  of  1964.  which 
was  a  landmark  piece  of  social  legislation 
prohibiting  discrimination  in  the  handling 
of  federal  funds. 

However.  Part  4-E  in  this  Section  of  the 
Revenue  Sharing  Bill,  dealing  with  the  Im- 
portant point  of  guaranteeing  compliance 
with  the  antl-dlscrlmlnatlon  clause.  Is  very 
weakly  and  loosely  worded.  This  Section.  If 
It  Is  to  be  of  value,  must  be  strengthened  to 
require  that  the  secretary  monitor  and  deter- 
mine compliance  not  only  of  "recipient  gov- 
ernment" as  now  stated  In  that  bill,  but  also 
private  banks,  loan  agencies,  and  other  In- 
stitutions receiving  such  federal  Revenue 
Sharing  funds.  Given  the  long  history  of 
racist  practices  of  the  banking  and  other 
financial  Institutions  in  our  country,  any 
serious  compliance  and  review  procedure 
must  make  these  agencies  directly  account- 
able to  the  federal  government  and  on  a 
regularized  basis. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  strongly 
urge  that  Title  VH  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  be  Incorporated  In  letter  and  spirit  into 
the  General  Revenue  Sharing  Act  in  order  to 
guarantee  much-needed  safeguards  against 
discriminatory  practices  Under  Title  VII  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  the  range  of 
employment  practices  in  which  discrimina- 
tion Is  prohibited  Include  such  things  as 
hiring,  firing,  lay-off.  recall,  and  promotional 
opportunities  on  the  job.  F^irthermore,  state 
and  local  governments,  employment  agencies 
and  labor  organizations  are  subject  to  the 
antl-dlscrlmlnation  rule  under  Title  VII.  The 
General  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1972  needs 
such  provisions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  long  dark  night  of  dis- 
crimination Is  not  yet  over  in  our  country 
and  we  are  fully  aware  that  there  are  those 
in  high  places  who  wish  to  increase  and 
prolong  the  darkness.  Yet,  the  millions  In 
our  country  who  have  known  poverty  and 
discrimination  are  determined  to  share  in 
the  abundance  which  the  gross  national 
product  of  this  country  represents.  This  is  a 
right  which  we  are  committed  to  see  become 
a  reality.  And  our  movement  to  secure  these 
rights  Is  In  no  mood  to  put  up  with  th« 
kind  of  trickery  and  cruel  deception  which 
was  the  experience  of  our  people  when  Re- 
construction was  brutally  ended  lOO  years 
ago. 

Blacks.  Puerto  Rlcans.  Mexican-Americans, 
together  with  millions  of  whites  (who.  by 
the  way.  are  the  majority  of  poor  In  Am«r- 
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lea)   pay  billions  of  dollars  in 
federal    government    each 
Sharing"  Is  a  mockery  If  the 
population  are  Ignored  or  undir 
In  the  distribution  of  these  funjls 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman 


yesir 


EULOGY  TO  STANLEY  E 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 


OF    FLORIDA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESl  NTATIVES 
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Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker 
Wayman,  one  of  the  Nation 
ing  photographers  and  a 
Floridian,  died  here  In 
45  years  old,  Mr.  Wayman 
standing  career  in  the  field 
phy  and  was  a  staff 
magazine  from  1957  until  1 
numerous  awards,  includinj 
House  Press  Photographers' 
Award,  of  which  he  was  a 
Wayman's  career  carried  hire 
world.  He  once  lived  for 
Baffin  Bay  area  of  the  .. 
graphing  the  white  walrus, 
other  occasion  he  swam  witli 
bergh  under  water  off  the 
to  photograph  whales.  I 

insert  In  the  Record  

Wayman  as  carried  by  the 

the    Washington-Star    New 
Washington  Post : 

(From  the  Miami  Herald. 
Stanley  Wayman,  45,  Noted 
(By  Earl  Dehart) 
Services  for  Stanley  E.  Way„ 
mer  photographer  for  The  Mlam  I 
for  Life  magazine  until  It  folded 
be  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday  In  the 
Methodist  Church  In  Washlngtu 
Mr.  Wayman.  a  native  of  Moon 
who  got  his  first  camera  whet 
died  Saturday  of  a  heart  attack 
ton  while  driving  a  babysitter  h^me 

Police  said  the  car  went  out 
struck  a  utility  pole  In  Northwest 
ton.  The  babysitter  was  not 

Mr.   Wayman  had  worked  for 
Herald  from   1950  to   1955 
a  fuUtlme  free-lance 

tlonal    magazines    through    

agency  of  Ralpho  and  GuUlumetie 

During  his  Herald  career  he 
big  news  stories  and  gained  l_ 
national  awards  for  some  of  his 
pictures. 

John  Walther.  the  Heralds  c|ilef 
rapher,  said  Mr.  Wayman  came  1 
paper   from   Pan    American    Wo 
where  he  was  a  public  relatloiis 
pher. 

"He  was  just  about  the  first 
(at  The  Herald)  to  use  35mm 
ther  said. 

"He  really  enjoyed  outdoor 
Ion  and  nature  assignments." 

Mr.  Wayman  received  national 
Newsweek  In  1954  after  taking 
arrest  and  Jailing  of  a  local  bodkle 
The  magazine  used  his  photogra]  >h 
to  review  the  gambling  sltuatlor 
Miami  and  the  part  The  Heralfl 
helping  drive  out  blg-tlme 
tlons. 

After  leaving  The  Herald.  Mr 
named  first  prize  winner  In  the 
of  a  nationwide  contest  conducted 
University  of  Missouri  School 
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At  Life,  he  worked  In  Washington,  Moscow, 
Paris  and  Bonn  until  the  magazine  closed 
operations. 

He  had  covered  four  presidents  and  was 
known  for  his  cover  stories  and  photo  essays 
on  wildlife. 

Mr.  Wayman  was  born  10  miles  west  of 
Moore  Haven  and  was  graduated  from 
Moore  Haven  High  School. 

When  he  was  12,  his  dad  bought  him  a 
camera  and  darkroom  equipment.  The  trou- 
ble was,  there  wasn't  any  darkroom.  The 
Imaginative  young  Wayman  looked  about 
ar.d  set  up  his  darkroom  in  a  nearby  aban- 
doned outhouse. 

The  local  newspaper  said,  "Despite  these 
primitive  surroundings,  Wayman  has  done 
quite  well  with  his  photography." 

He  was  the  only  official  photographer  cor- 
respondent assigned  to  Moscow  by  Life  for 
several  years,  and  was  one  of  Life's  photogra- 
phers who  covered  Niklta  Khrushchev's  visit 
to  the  United  States. 

"Khrushchev  is  a  good  subject  to  photo- 
graph from  any  angle,"  Mr.  Wayman  said  In 
1960.  He  added  that  the  Russian  leader  could 
be  readily  recognized,  even  from  the  back  of 
his  head. 

"Most  of  Ufe's  pictures  are  editorially  hon- 
est," he  once  said. 

"A  photographer  must  be  editorially  honest 
and  lean  over  backward  so  as  not  to  Inject 
his  personality  into  the  picture." 

Mr.  Wayman  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Di- 
ane; three  chUdren,  Seth,  Sara,  and  Kather- 
Ine  Ann;  his  mother,  Rena;  and  a  brother, 
Tom. 

The  family  requests  memorials  be  sent  to 
the  Heart  Fund. 

[From  the  Sunday  Star  and  DaUy  News, 
Mar.  11,  1973] 

Stanley  E.  Wayman,  45;  Prize-Winnino 
Lensman 

Stanley  E.  Wayman,  45,  a  prize-winning 
photographer  best  known  for  his  work  with 
Life  Magazine,  died  Friday  after  a  heart  at- 
tack. He  lived  on  44th  Street  NW. 

Police  said  Mr.  Wayman  was  driving  his 
car  in  the  2100  block  of  Poxhall  Road  NW 
when  he  was  stricken.  The  auto  then  struck 
a  utility  pole. 

Mr.  Wayman,  highly  acclaimed  for  his  na- 
ture photography,  Joined  Life  In  1957,  serv- 
ing in  Chicago,  Paris.  Bonn  and  Moscow.  His 
picture  of  one  of  the  National  Zoo  pandas 
appeared  In  the  final  Issue  of  Life  in  Decem- 
ber. 

Mr.  Wayman's  career  carried  him  literally 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Once  he  lived  for 
weeks  in  the  Baffin  Bay  area  of  the  Arctic 
with  only  wolves  as  his  companions.  On  an- 
other assignment,  he  swam  with  Charles 
Lindbergh  under  water  off  the  coast  of  Peru 
to  photograph  whales.  He  covered  four  presi- 
dents with  his  camera. 

A  native  of  Moore  Haven,  Fla.,  he  took  up 
photography  at  the  age  of  12. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Diane,  and  three  chU- 
dren, Seth,  Sara  and  Katherlne  Ann;  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Rena  Wayman  of  La  Belle,  Fla., 
and  a  brother,  Tom  Wayman,  of  Palm  Beach, 
Fla. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday  at 
Metropolitan  Methodist  Church,  New  Mexico 
and  Nebraska  Avenues  NW. 

The  famUy  suggests  that  expressions  of 
sympathy  be  In  the  form  of  contributions  to 
the  Heart  Fund. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  12,  1973] 
Stanley  Wayman,  Ex-"Life"  Lensman 
Stanley  E.  Wayman.  a  former  photograph- 
er with  Life  magazine  whose  last  assignment 
was  in  its  Washington  bureau,  died  early 
Saturday  following  a  heart  attack.  He  was 
45. 

Police  said  Mr.  Wayman  was  driving  a 
baby-sitter  home  when  he  apparently  suf- 
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fered  the  attack.  The  car  went  out  of  con- 
trol and  struck  a  utUlty  pole.  The  baby, 
sitter  was  not  hurt  seriously. 

Mr.  Wayman  was  born  in  Moore  Haven, 
Fla.,  and  by  the  age  of  12  he  had  decided 
to  be  a  photographer.  He  bought  his  first 
camera  with  the  proceeds  he  received  from 
shooting  squirrels  and  selling  their  pelts  to 
Sears  &  Roebuck.  When  he  finally  bought 
the  camera,  he  threw  away  the  gun  and  2 
never  fired  one  again.  I 

He   Joined   Life   magazine   in    1957,   after      '■ 
working  for  newspapers  in  Florida,  and  re- 
mained with  LUe  until  it  folded  last  Decem- 
ber. At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  free 
lancing  out  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Wayman's  specialty  was  nature  photog. 
raphy  and  his  pictures  of  wild  animals  from 
various  parts  of  the  world  appeared  numer- 
ous times  on  the  magazine's  cover.  During 
his  tenure  with  Life,  he  was  assigned  to  bu- 
reaus in  Paris,  Bonn  and  in  Moscow  before 
coming  to  Washington.  The  family  resided  at 
3212  44th  St.  NW. 

He  received  numerous  photography  awards, 
Including  six  first-place  awards  from  the 
White  House  Press  Photographers  Associa- 
tion, of  which  he  was  a  member. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Diane,  his  chll- 
dren,  Seth,  Sarah  and  Katherlne  Ann  Way. 
man;  a  brother,  Thomas,  of  Palm  Beach,  Fla, 
and  his  mother,  Rena  Wayman,  of  La  Belle. 
Fla. 


VETERANS:  THE  TRUE  WELCOME 
HOME 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  26.  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  the 
hoopla  and  ballyhoo  over  our  returning 
veterans,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  what 
so  many  men  are  coming  home  to:  unem- 
ployment  and  welfare.  The  situation  in 
New  York  City  is  particularly  serious, 
with  few  job  openings  and  veterans  with 
minimal  job  training.  In  this  light,  I 
conmiend  Eleanor  Holmes  Norton,  chair- 
man of  the  City  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  for  initiating  hearings  on  this 
subject.  A  New  York  Post  editorial  of 
March  6  entitled  "Unheralded  Veterans" 
Is  quite  relevant  and  timely.  I  now  submit 
the  editorial  for  your  attention  and  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  editorial  foUows: 

Unheralded  Veterans 
A  warm  national  welcome  has  been  ac. 
corded  the  men  from  the  Vietnamese  prison 
camps  in  recent  days  and  It  is  assured  those 
who  win  follow  them  home;  the  country  has 
been  far  less  generous  to  another  kind  of 
veteran — to  whom  POW  could  mean  Put  Out 
of  Work. 

As  Chairman  Eleanor  Norton  of  the  City 
Conunission  on  Human  Rights  observed  yes- 
terday,  "thousands  of  ordinary  soldiers"  have 
returned  home  without  any  recognition  com- 
parable to  the  reception  for  the  captured 
men;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  no  better 
trained  for  civilian  Jobs  than  they  were  when 
Inducted,  4000  of  them  are  now  on  welfare 
in  this  city  alone  and  there  may  be  many 
more  added  to  the  rolls  in  the  coming 
months. 

The  CCHR  plans  to  conduct  hearings  on 
the  subject  later  this  month.  It  Is  a  matter 
of  national  Interest — In  common  with  the 
new  report  from  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Responsive  Law  which  describes  the  many 
failures  of  the  nation's  veterans'  hospitals  in 


meeting  the  needs  of  the  men  home  from 
Vietnam.  The  difficulty,  very  often,  Is  budget- 
ary and  administrative,  not  professional. 

It  has  been  noted  frequently  that  the  re- 
turn of  the  Vietnam  GI  has  often  gone  un- 
noticed— or  even  been  guiltily  Ignored.  The 
reception  for  the  prisoners  cannot  compen- 
sate for  the  broader  negligence. 


ABORTION 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

of    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  26.  1973 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  insert  again  excerpts  of 
medical  evidence  from  the  Massachu- 
setts criminal  abortion  trial  Common- 
wealth against  Brunelle.  As  I  said,  it  is 
tragic  that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided such  a  grave  constitutional  Issue 
with  an  Incomplete  record  because  the 
trial  court  hearings,  in  the  case  decided, 
consisted  only  of  oral  arguments;  no 
medical  experts  testified  and  no  depo- 
sitions were  taken  by  the  trial  courts. 

In  the  Massachusetts  case,  factual 
evidence  was  taken. 

The  excerpts  follow: 
Cross  Examination  of  Malkah  T.  Notman, 
M.D.,  BY  Me.  Ibwin 

Q.  (by  Mr.  Irwin)  How  about  when  the 
surgeon  removes  the  fetus?  Is  that  killing 
a  human  being,  In  your  Judgment? 

A.  (Dr.  Notman)  I  don't  know  that  the  Is- 
sue of  a  human  being  comes  into  It. 

Q.  You  don't? 

A.  It  Is  a  fetus. 

Q.  It  Is,  and  is  It  nonhuman.  In  your  testi- 
mony? 

A.  The  whole  consideration  of  what  Is  hu- 
man, I  think,  is  not  really  a  medical  Issue. 
Is  a  tumor  non-human? — because  It  grows. 
Is  a  toenail  nonhuman  because  It  Is  removed 
from  a  toe? 

Q.  Does  a  toenail  breathe  and  think  and 
have  a  pulse? 

Q.  Does  a  tumor? 

A.  No,  not  Independently. 

Q.  A  fetus  does,  doesn't  It? 

A.  Breathe  and  think  and  have  a  pulse? 

Q.  Tes. 

A.  It  depends  on  what  age. 

Q.  Even  as  early  as  12  weeks,  does  It  not? 

A.  Think? 

Q.  Think. 

A.  No. 

Q.  At  what  age  does  It  think? 

A.  After  it  is  bom. 

Q.  Does  It  react  If  It  Is  touched  in  the  womb 
of  the  mother? 

A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  To  stimuli? 

A.  I  think  It  rarely  has  the  occasion  to  do 
that. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  transplacental 
uterine  transfusion? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  a  medical  procedure  whereby 
the  fetus  in  the  womb  of  the  mother  Is 
transfused  directly? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  It  Is  the  fetus. 

Q.  What  is  it  at  that  point? 

A.  It  may  be  the  fetus.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  exact  procedure.  It  Is  a  transfusion 
of — sometimes  It  is  fluid  and  sometimes  It 
ia  blood. 

Q.  Into  a  human  being? 

A.  It  Is  into  the  fetus. 

Q.  With  restoration? 

A.  Not  necessarily. 

Q.  In  90  percent  of  the  cases,  does  [it] 
have  restoration? 
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A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You're  an  M.D. 

A.  Yes.  When  I  was  training,  this  was  not 
a  procedure  that  was  done,  and  it  Is  not  my 
area  of  specialization. 

Q.  Do  you  concede  to  the  Court  that  this 
zygote — are  you  familiar  with  the  term  "zy- 
gote"? 

A.  Yes. 

....  If  left  In  Its  own  state  and  un- 
hindered by  any  intervention  except  spon- 
taneity, win  mature  into  a  human  being? 

A.  No.  Can  I  explain? 

Q.  You  are  not  aware  of  that? 

A.  It  won't.  Not  necessarily. 

Q.  Let's  forget  abortion. 

A.  Or  fetal  illness  or  maternal  Illness  or 
maternal  nutrition? 

Q.  Let's  talk  about  abortionists.  If  we 
can  keep  abortionists  away  from  the  fetus, 
and  all  the  other  natural  illnesses  that  kill 
fetuses,  will  you  tell  us  whether  or  not  that 
zygote  win  eventually  be  a  human  being? 

A.  I  don't  think  that  Is  a  question  I  can 
answer,  because  the  whole  basis  of  the  ques- 
tion Is  a  misconception. 

Q.  Why  don't  you  let  me  decide,  or  the 
Court  decide,  whether  the  whole  basis  of  my 
question  Is  a  misconception. 

Do  you  know  what  a  zygote  Is? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  It  Is  relevant  to  the  whole 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  law  should 
allow  somebody  to  Invade  the  womb  and  klU 
this  thing — and  that's  what  you  people  refer 
to  as  a  thing — do  you  refer  to  this  as  a 
"thing"  or  a  growth? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Or  a  witless  tapole,  or  something  like 
that? 

A.  We  don't  call  it  names.  We  call  it  a 
fetus. 

Q.  You  are  not  quite  prepared  to  say  to  the 
Court  whether  or  not  that  fetus  is  living  or 
human  or  capable  of  existence,  are  you? 

A.  I  think  your  form  of  the  question  is  not 
answerable,  because  there  are  many,  many 
things  that  are  living  that  are  not  hximan. 

Q.  We  understand  that,  but  the  abor- 
tionists are  not  working  on  that. 

A.  The  surgeons  may  be. 

Q.  Do  you  want  to  tell  us,  if  you  would, 
plestse,  whether  or  not  you  have  an  opinion  as 
to  when  that  growth  becomes  a  human  being, 
or  do  you  have  no  opinion? 

A.  I  think  the  concept  of  human  being  Is 
not  a  medical  concept. 

Q.  It  becomes  human  only  after  the  child 
is  born,  is  that  right? 

A.  That's  right. 

Q.  You  have  no  trouble  labeling  an  infant 
two  months  old  out  of  its  mother's  womb  or 
two  minutes  old  out  of  Its  mother's  womb  as 
a  human  being? 

A.  That's  correct. 

Q.  What  is  it  that  makes  It  at  that  point  a 
human  being? 

A.  His  capacity  of  existence. 

Q.  He  has  that  capacity  at  five  months,  If 
you  want  to  go  in  surgically  and  take  him 
out  of  his  mother's  womb? 

A.  At  six  or  seven  months.  I  haven't  heard 
of  any  at  five  or  six. 

Q.  You  haven't  heard  of  any  at  six  months 
who  have  lived? 

A.  It  depends  on  the  weight. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  any  prematurely  born 
Infants  who  were  five  or  six  months  old  who 
lived  outside  of  their  mother's  womb?  Is  it 
your  testimony  you  don't  know  of  that? 

A.  My  testimony  Is  that  I  don't  know  of 
that. 

Q.  Of  anybody,  any  youngster  who  ever 
lived  at  that  age,  five  or  six  months,  outside 
of  his  mother's  womb.  Hqw  about  seven 
months? 

A.  Seven  is  possible. 

Q.  Is  it  a  human  being? 

A.  After  it's  born. 

Q.  Only  after  It  is  born.  WIU  you  tell  the 
Court  what  It  Is  that  makes  this  miracle  of 
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passing  from  the  womb  out  to  this  world, 
what  i«  it  that  transforms  that  fetus,  as  you 
call  it.  Into  a  human  being  at  that  point. 

A.  I  think  these  are  extremely  vague  kinds 
of  things  to  answer.  They  are  answered  by 
different  people  in  different  ways.  This  is  not 
medical. 

Q.  I  understand;  where  the  chUd  Is  born 
dead  naturally,  and  so  on  and  so  forth,  be- 
cause the  nutritional  .  .  . 
A.  Or  mentally  retarded. 
Q.  Let's  suppose  the  case  of  the  healthy 
woman  who  has  no  illness,  who  has  a  healthy 
zygote  and  eventually  a  healthy  fetus,  and 
has  great  nutrition:  Will  that  eventually  be 
a  human  being  she  gives  birth  to? 
A.  Aitei  she  gives  birth. 
Q.  Not  until  the  moment  she  gives  birth? 
A.  That's  right. 

Q.  By  that,  do  you  mean  36  weeks? 
A.  Do  you  think  this  is  something  really 
relevant  to  my  area  of  expertise? 

Q.  Do  you  know  that.  If  uninhibited  by 
natural  disease  to  the  mother  or  itself  or 
without  the  intervention  of  an  abortionist, 
will  that  zygote  eventually  mature  into  a  hu- 
man being? 

A.  It  depends  on  the  nutritional  state  of 
the  mother,  and  there  are  large  parts  of  the 
world  where  . . . 
Q.  Why  don't  you  answer? 
A.  This  Is  not  a  medical  question.  It  Is  a 
religious  one  or  .  . . 

Q.  You  said  medically  it  Is  a  human  being 
at  seven  months? 

A.  After  it  Is  bom.  It  is  capable  of  inde- 
pendent existence. 

Q.  And  It  Is  capable  of  that  long  before  It 
Is  born.  Is  It  not? 

A.  Not  long  before  it  Is  bom. 
Q.  Is  It  a  day  before? 

A.  I  don't  know.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
comment  about .  . . 

Q.  I  know,  you  would  like  to  make  a  lot  of 
comments.  Mr.  Oterl  will  allow  you  to  make 
whatever  comments  you  feel  are  necessary, 
and  the  Court  wUl  decide  whether  or  not  he 
feels  they  are  appropriate. 

Redirect  Examination  of  Malkah  T.  Not- 
man, M.D.,  BY  Mr.  Oteki 

Q.  (by  Mr.  Oterl)  Now  Doctor,  at  one  point 
Mr.  Irwin  was  talking  to  you  about  the  dif- 
ference between  hvunanlty  or  human  beings 
and  the  fettis,  and  he  asked  you  about  the 
day  before  the  birth  it  was  a  human  being, 
and  you  attempted  to  answer  him  and  were 
stopped. 

Is  there  anything  you  want  to  add  to  that? 

A.  (Dr.  Notman)  I  don't  think  the  Issue 
when  the  fetus  Is  a  human  being.  I  dont 
think  that  I  can  answer  and  attempt  to  pin 
It  down  to  the  day  before  birth  or  six  days 
before.  I  would  have  to  say  the  same  thing: 
There  are  many  things  in  medicine  there 
are  no  clear  answers,  or  many  things  In 
biology  where  there  is  no  clear  answer,  such 
as  sometimes  the  difference  between  living 
and  not  living,  and  I  don't  feel  that  I  can 
answer  this  Issue  of  humanity. 

Q  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  Issue  of 
humanity  is  not  a  medical  decision? 

A.  That's  right. 

Q.  Mr.  Irwin  asked  you  at  one  point  was 
the  zygote  a  human  being,  and.  If  allowed 
to  develop  without  Interruption  by  the 
spontaneous  abortion  and  nutrition  failures 
and  many  other  things  which  result  in  the 
fetus  being  expelled.  It  would  develop  Into  a 
human  being. 

Would  you  please  tell  us  your  feeling  on  the 
development  of  the  zygote  and  Its  potential 
for  birth? 

A.  My  best  informed  Judgment  Is  that  this 
concept  of  letting  a  zygote  develop,  or  let- 
ting a  fetus  develop,  is  a  misconception:  that 
In  order  for  a  normal  pregnancy,  an  ordinary 
role  of  pregnancy  to  occur,  there  has  to  be 
a  very  Intimate  relationship,  nutritionally 
and  many  other  ways — circulation,  excretion 
of  wastes  and  other  ways — between  the  moth- 
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er  and  fetus.  It  Is  a  mlsconcep:  I 
slder  It  developing  on  Its  own,  le 
mother  has  to  have  adequate  nu 
quate  psychological  resources,  in 
pregnancy  to  go  along  m  the  oiJdlnary 

It  Is  not  that  you  water  It  and 
a  plant.  I  think  it  Is  part  of 
and  I  don't  think  It  Is  a  proper 
celve  of  pregnancy. 

Q.  At  least  the  pregnancy,  untlllthe 
month  the  fetus  Is  Incapable  o 
life? 

A.  That's  right. 

Q.  And  the  fetus  Is  attached  to  . 
and  lives  or  does  not  live,  depen  il 
mother  sustaining  It? 

A.  That's  right. 

Q    And  It  Is  attached  In  the 
basically,   as   any   other   kind 
growth  or  medical  malfunction  vjould 

A.  It  is  not  attached,  but  it 
for  nutrition. 
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Mr.  BAFALIS.  Mr.  Speaker 
days  when  practically 
manding  that  the  Federal 
solve    their    problems,    it    is 
pleasing  to  learn  there  are 
Americans  who  can  and  will 
initiative  in  attempting  to  solve 
problems. 

It  is  particularly  heartening 
cause  the  problem-solving  Am 
whom  I  speak  are  residents  of 
10th  Congressional  District. 

But  let  me  tell  you  exactly 
heartened. 

A  few  months  ago,  a  group 
County.  Fla..  residents  becami 
over  the  rapid  development 
ocean  beaches  of  their  area. 

They  had  always  enjoyed 
and  had  considered  unlimited 
the  sand  and  surf  as  a  way  of 
would  never  change. 

But  expanding  resorts  and 
condominiums — not     to 
soaring  cost  of  oceanfront  rea 
threatened  the  public's  access 
itself  is  public  but.  without 
It  might  as  well  be  hidden 
fences. 

Determined  to  save  for  their 

and  grandchildren  that  great 

life — enjoying  miles  of  seasho  e 
residents    formed    the    Martin 
public  beach  fimd. 

First,   they   won   a   pledge 
county  commissioners  that 
would    match,    dollar    for 
amount    which    the   group 
through  a  public  drive. 

Next,  they  approached  State 
eral  officials  and  asked  them 
the  amount  raised  by  the  publi( 
county. 

With    these    firm 
public  beach  fund  launched  a 
beaches"  campaign. 

It  was  truly  a  community  effdrt 
nessmen  gave  willingly.  So  dit 
sional    men   and   women.   Civ. 
dipped  deep  into  their  treasuriej 
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wives  went  door  to  door  with  their  ap- 
peal. 

Even  Martin  County  schoolchildren  did 
their  share.  Classes  were  rearranged  so 
youngsters  could  go  into  the  community 
and  work  to  raise  funds  for  the  "save  our 
beaches"  campaign. 

They  washed  cars,  ran  errands,  held 
bake  sales,  sold  "save  our  beaches"  sweat- 
shirts, anything  to  raise  money  for  this 
community  effort. 

By  the  time  the  campaign  ended,  the 
Martin  County  public  beach  fund  had 
surpassed  its  $200,000  goal  by  more  than 
$12,000. 

That  money,  coupled  with  matching 
funds  from  the  county.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral Governments,  will  mean  eight  more 
access  strips,  insuring  that  Martin 
County  residents  and  visitors  will  be  able 
to  enjoy  Florida's  beautiful  beaches  for 
generations  to  come. 

I  am  immensely  proud  of  these  citi- 
zens. And,  I  am  convinced  this  type  of 
■people  in  action"  program  is  one  which 
could,  and  should,  be  emulated  through- 
out the  Nation. 
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Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new  pa- 
perback book  is  becoming  a  minor  classic 
among  working  people  and  the  environ- 
mental movement.  It  is  called,  appropri- 
ately, "The  American  Worker:  An  En- 
dangered Species"  and  is  billed  by  the 
publisher,  Ballantine  Books,  as— 

The  first  book  to  examine  our  most  dan- 
gerous habltat>-the  workplace  and  the  mU- 
Uon  occupational  lUnesses  It  causes  everv 
year.  ■' 

The  author  of  this  new  book,  which 
goes  into  a  second  30,000-copy  printing 
on  April  1,  is  Franklin  Wallick,  who  spent 
productive  y^ars  in  Wisconsin  as  a  labor 
editor  and  has  been  editor  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers'  Washington  Report  since 
1963. 

Tills  new  book  has  been  an  eye-opener 
to  many  who  still  think  of  the  environ- 
ment as  polluted  skies  and  rivers,  be- 
cause for  the  first  time  our  attention  is 
directed  toward  the  environmental  hor- 
rors which  beset  millions  of  our  fellow 
Americans  at  their  place  of  work,  be  It  a 
factory,  an  office  building,  or  a  public  in- 
stitution. 

A  thoughtful  and  comprehensive  re- 
view of  the  book  has  been  written  for  the 
March  1973,  issue  of  Not  Man  Apart 
the  excellent  publication  of  Fiiends  of 
the  Earth,  and  I  include  it  in  the  Record 
along  with  comments  from  other  reviews: 

The  American  Worker:  An  Endangered 

Species 

fBy  Franklin  Wallick  and  reviewed  by  Jeff 

Stansbury) 

During  the  stripmlnlng  debate  in  Congress 
last  year,  Representative  Ken  Hechler  (D- 
W.  Va  )  pondered  hU  primary  election 
triumph  over  an  entrenched  foe.  Representa- 
tive James  Kee.  who  had  long  done  the  coal 


lobby's  bidding.  Kee  had  been  heavily  favored 
to  win.  Their  mountainous  election  district 
had  been  gerrymandered  in  his  behalf,  and 
Kee  had  exploited  Hechler's  tough  stand 
against  the  strippers  as  an  aUeged  threat  to 
the  Jobs  of  thousands  of  West  Virginians. 

Nevertheless,  Hechler  whipped  Kee  by  a 
stout  margin,  ended  a  petty  dynasty  in  West 
Virginia  politics,  and  went  on  to  reclaim  his 
House  of  Representatives  seat  In  November. 
After  his  primary  upset.  I  asked  this  eloquent 
maverick  why  he  thought  he  had  won. 

"The  Job  issue  never  cut  any  ice,"  he  said. 
"I  told  voters  I  was  against  the  exploitation 
of  land  because  it  was  also  the  exploitation 
of  people.  They  saw  the  truth  of  it." 

As  tersely  as  that,  Hechler  offered  up  the 
ultimate  environmental  Insight!  And  it  was 
no  mere  piece  of  rhetoric.  Over  the  years, 
Hechler  had  fought  the  strippers  with  deadly 
eloquence,  had  equated  the  ravaging  of 
mountainsides  with  the  economic  blight  of 
mountain  people,  had  exposed  the  hidden 
subsidies  which  a  few  rapacious  corporations 
extracted  from  West  Virginians:  subsidies  of 
lost  wildlife,  lost  streams,  lost  villages,  lost 
economic  futures,  and  lost  freedoms.  But 
Just  as  forcefully,  Hechler  had  also  exposed 
the  subsidies  of  flesh  in  the  deep  mines  where 
men  stooped,  sickened,  and  died. 

The  1969  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act 
was  largely  his  work,  and  only  Hechler  and 
Senator  Harrison  Williams  (D-N.J.)  had  kept 
the  Nixon  Administration's  flabby  enforce- 
ment of  this  law  from  becoming  a  pure  farce. 
West  Virginians  knew  this  and  voted  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  exploitation  of  land  is  the  exploitation 
of  people:  Where  Is  this  truth  raised  to  a 
higher  pitch  of  tragedy  than  In  the  work 
places  where  mUlions  of  blue-collar  em- 
ployees spend  half  their  waking  hours?  By 
conservative  estimate,  25  mUllon  workers 
(mostly  blue  collar)  suffer  on-the-job  In- 
juries each  year.  Three  hundred  thousand 
cope  with  Job-Induced  diseases  of  the  lungs, 
heart,  liver,  brain,  eyes,  skin,  stomach.  In- 
testines, and  other  organs.  At  least  18.000 
die  on  the  Job,  and  countless  mUllons  more 
die  from  occupational  diseases  contracted 
years,  even  decades,  earlier. 

Just  as  surely  as  West  Virginians  subsi- 
dize the  strippers,  these  men  and  women 
subsidize  US  corporations  through  doctor's 
bills,  hospital  fees,  and  shortened  lives.  Most 
Industries  could  prevent  most  of  the  occupa- 
tional injuries,  diseases,  and  deaths  that  now 
occur,  but  it  is  economically  sounder  for  them 
to  pay  workers  or  their  widows  a  few  crumbs 
In  "compensation"  than  to  prevent  such 
mayhem  in  the  first  place. 

Two  years  ago,  for  the  environmental 
column  I  was  then  co-authoring  with  Stewart 
Udall.  I  visited  the  home  of  Robert  C.  Fer- 
dinand In  Hazleton,  Pennsylvania.  Ferdinand 
was  43  years  old  and  had  worked  at  the 
Kaweckl-Berylco  Industries'  beryllium  plant 
m  Hazleton  from  1957  to  1968.  He  had  not 
worked  a  day  since. 

"It  is  fair  to  say,"  we  later  wrote,  "that  KBI 
used  Ferdinand's  skills  as  a  maintenance 
mechanic  to  Increase  its  profits,  and  in  return 
it  gave  him  a  modest  wage  and  a  death  sen- 
tence. Pale,  hazel-eyed,  still  stocky,  Fer- 
dinand cannot  even  do  the  dishes  without 
sitting  down  to  rest.  He  can  barely  climb  a 
flight  of  stairs.  He  cannot  roughhouse  with 
his  five  kids.  .  .  Ferdinand  has  chronic  sys- 
temic beryllium  disease. 

"  'That  plant  was  a  rathole  and  still  is.'  he 
says.  'The  maintenance  mechanics  got  the 
worst  of  it.  We  cleaned  beryllium  off  the 
machines  with  sulfuric  acid — what  a  com- 
bination that  was.  The  company  never  let  us 
know  the  resulLs  of  Its  nlr-monltnrlng  tests. 
After  a  bad  leak  or  spill,  they'd  tell  us  to  go 
back  Into  the  area  before  any  new  tests  were 
run  When  we  complained,  the  safety  director 
got  angry  and  told  us  to  wear  our  safety 
glasses,  respirators,  and  hard  hats.  But  we 
could  still  taste  the  beryllium." " 
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In  1970  Ferdinand  lost  40  pounds.  A  biop- 
sy— or  more  precisely  an  assay — found  139 
mlUigrams  of  beryllium  in  his  lungs  for  every 
gram  of  lung  tissue.  Yet  KBI  refused  to  pay 
blm  workman's  compensation. 

Now  comes  a  book  written  In  homage  to  all 
the  Robert  C.  Perdmands  of  this  country,  the 
millions  of  men  and  women  who  endure 
American's  most  polluted  environment:  the 
industrial  workplace.  No  environmentalist 
who  has  not  made  some  pilgrimage.  Intellec- 
tual or  literal,  to  this  fume-ridden,  dust-rid- 
den world  can  consider  his  or  her  education 
complete — and  Prank  Wallick's  The 
American  Worker:  An  Endangered  Species  is 
an  excellent  place  to  start. 

Wallick  has  been  doggedly  writing  about — 
and  lobbying  against — the  ravages  of  work- 
place pollution  for  years.  As  the  editor  of 
the  United  Auto  Workers'  "Washington 
Report,"  he  has  also  covered  plenty  of  con- 
ventional conservation  Issues  and  is  one  of  the 
few  living,  breathing  bridges  between  unions 
and  environmental  groups.  He  writes  the 
following  more  in  sorrow  than  anger: 

"Most  environmentalists  who  properly 
decry  the  fouling  of  America  are  oblivious  to 
that  more  concentrated  and  hazardous  pollu- 
tion found  at  the  workplace.  .  .  .  The  books, 
the  articles,  the  list  of  legislative  priorities, 
the  speeches,  the  conferences  which  bring  the 
American  environmentalists  together  and 
represent  so  much  in  the  restoration  of 
balance — all  these  efforts  to  redo  and  remake 
America's  environment  stUl  bypass  the  most 
neglected  environment  of  all.  Only  two  cur- 
rent environmental  books.  Our  Precarious 
Habitat  and  Earth  Tool  Kit,  have  given  any 
mention  to  the  workplace  envlrormient.  The 
skills  and  Insights  of  the  environmental 
leaders  of  America  are  needed  to  .  .  .  clean 
up  and  make  safe  the  workplace  environ- 
ment." 

Most  of  Wallick's  criticisms  rap  other  In- 
stitutions, however.  The  medical  profession, 
for  one: 

"It  Is  a  rare  physician.  Indeed,  who  will 
take  Into  account  occupational  exposures 
when  making  a  diagnosis  or  even  determin- 
ing cause  of  death  in  an  autopsy.  The  schools 
of  medicine  In  the  United  States  have  not 
regarded  occupational  medicine  as  legitimate 
study  .  .  .  land]  the  company  doctor  all  too 
frequently  Is  a  castoff  from  the  practice  of 
medicine."  In  Hazleton,  Pennsylvania,  Fer- 
dinand's company  doctor  told  him:  "The 
presence  of  beryllium  in  the  lungs  has  no 
diagnostic  significance." 

The  press,  for  another : 

"The  press  coverage  of  the  fight  for  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  bUl  during 
1970  was  incredibly  poor.  The  Washington 
Post  spent  more  tiine  discussing  the  perils  of 
smog  over  Tokyo  during  1970  than  It  did  In 
reporting  on  the  smog  in  America's  own 
workplaces.  Including  its  own  pressrooms." 

The  "safety"  establishment,  for  another: 

"Howard  Pyle,  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil's director  (and  now  chairman  of  the  ad- 
visory committee  to  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  .  .  .  believes  that 
the  path  to  worker  safety  lies  in  more 
slogans,  more  pep  talks,  more  safety  clam- 
bakes, and  more  protective  clothing.  Gover- 
nor Pyle  does  not  Intend  to  ruffle  any  cor- 
porate feathers." 

And,  above  all,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor : 

"The  way  Labor  Department  officials  have 
tried  to  shunt  most  of  the  |1970  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health!  law  back  Into  the 
hands  of  the  states  is  another  example  of 
Labor's  haphazard  attitude  toward  worker 
safety  and  health.  The  prime  reason  for  pas- 
sage of  a  national  law  was  the  utter  failure 
of  states  to  act.  Yet  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion has  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  put  as 
much  of  the  program  back  Into  the  laps  of 
the  states  as  they  could  get  away  with.  .  .  . 
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There  Is  no  passion,  no  sense  of  vigilance,  no 
flash  of  hxmaanlty  which  marks  the  behavior 
of  most  Labor  Department  personnel  hired 
to  protect  the  lives  of  mUlions  upon  millions 
of  workers." 

Walllck'8  The  American  Worker  Is  no  dia- 
tribe, however.  It  is  a  reasoned,  surprisingly 
temperate  essay  on  the  causes  and  potential 
cures  of  occupational  disease.  Here  the  en- 
vironmental reader  will  find  ample  evidence 
of  the  carcinogens,  the  suspected  mutagens 
and  teratogens,  the  pneumocomoses  and 
other  destructive  agents  that  abound  in  the 
Industrial  workplace.  Between  100,000  and 
450,000  chemical  compounds  have  been  re- 
leased Into  the  environment  since  1900. 
Wallick  says.  "Some  eight-thousand  chemi- 
cals are  commonly  used  In  modem  Industry. 
So-called  safety  limits  (Threshold  Limit 
Values  or  TLVs)  have  been  set  on  450  chemi- 
cal substances  used  In  the  work  environment. 
It  Is  estimated  that  at  least  600  new  chemical 
compounds  are  Introduced  each  year.  .  .  . 
Little  testing  as  to  the  human  health  effects 
is  made;  workers  who  use  new  chemicals  are 
treated  as  human  guinea  pigs." 

Here,  too,  readers  will  find  guldeposts  along 
the  path  toward  reforms;  a  worker's  bill  of 
rights,  a  fiedgling  coalition  between  radical 
doctors  and  workers,  and  a  second  needed 
coalition  between  workers  and  environmen- 
talists to  secure  honest  enforcement  of  the 
1970  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act.  In 
particular,  I  recommend  Wallick's  chapter, 
"Toward  a  Worker-Student  Alliance,"  to  en- 
vironmentalists. Though  written  for  students. 
Its  message  about  tactics,  goals,  and  psy- 
chology applies  Just  as  well  to  environ- 
mentalists who  may  Intellectusdly  grasp  the 
continuity  of  aU  pollution — inside  the  work- 
place and  out — but  whose  class  origins  may 
poorly  equip  them  to  approach  workers  with- 
out hangups. 

There  is  every  reason  for  environmentalists 
to  make  common  cause  with  workers  and  no 
good  reason  for  them  to  forfeit  the  advan- 
tages of  such  an  alliance.  [See  story  else- 
where In  this  Issue  about  FOE's  support  of 
OH  Workers'  Strike.]  In  support  of  this  brief. 
I  offer  the  following  evidence. 

The  environmental  movement  has  been 
strong  on  momentary  shifting  coalitions 
(such  as  those  lobbying  for  the  1970  clean 
air  and  1972  clean  water  amendments)  but 
weak  on  forging  long-term  alliances  with 
other  economic-political  groups. 

The  hidden  subsidy — whether  of  open 
space,  clean  air.  or  workers'  fiesh — lies  at 
the  root  of  all  pollution,  and  it  unites 
workers  and  environmentalists  whether  they 
perceive  It  or  not. 

Workplace  pollution  Is  the  source  of  con- 
ventional outdoor  i>ollution — but  It  Is  more 
deadly. 

A  deliberately  restricted  access  to  infor- 
mation, mostly  corporate  information  about 
the  degree  and  kinds  of  pollution,  hampers 
both  environmental  groups  and  unions. 

The  Nixon  Administration  Is  attempting 
to  hand  both  occupational  health  and  en- 
vironmental (especially  water  pollution)  en- 
forcement programs  back  to  the  states,  who 
have  demonstrated  their  Incompetence  to 
handle  them. 

Just  as  environmental  groups  have  lost 
faith  in  the  ambient  quality  approach  to  air 
and  water  pollution  controls,  so  have  unions 
lost  faith  In  the  ambient,  or  Threshold  Limit 
VaUie.  approach  to  workplace  pollution.  What 
is  indisputably  needed  in  both  cases  is  a  rig- 
orous check  on  effluents — I.e.,  a  performance 
standard. 

The  "economic  infeasibllity"  argument  Is 
pushed  by  Industry  to  slow  down  both  work- 
place performance  standards  and  effluent 
controls  on  air  and  water  pollution. 

Industry  often  tries  to  drive  a  wedge  be- 
tween workers  and  environmentalists  on  the 
"Job  issue" — real  or  threatened  plant  shut- 
downs following  pollution  cleanup  orders. 
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Divided,  workers  and  environmentalists 
cannot  reform  industry  or  break  Industry's 
control  of  the  political  process.  United,  they 
can  handsomely  increase  their  clout.  This  is 
not  romantic  daydreaming;  it  Is  a  hard  po- 
litical fact. 

Fbom  the  Book 
Mike  Lavelle  In  The  Chicago  Tribune  says: 
"When  anybody  talks  to  me  about  the  en- 
vironment, I  ask  what  environment?  Mine, 
theirs,  outside,  inside,  mines?  And  I  recom- 
mend that  all  envlroiimentalists  read  'The 
American  Worker:  An  Endangered  Speclee' 
by  Frank  Wallick  which  teUs  it  like  it  is  and 
then  some." 

Harry  Conn,  Press  Associates,  Washington 
news  service  for  the  labor  press:  "It's  about 
time  someone  came  along  and  put  the  serious 
problem  of  a  healthy  workplace  In  perspec- 
tive. Someone  has  come  along — Franklin 
Wallick,  the  editor  of  UAW's  Washington 
Report.  His  handy  paperback  book.  The 
American  Worker:  An  Endangered  Species, 
looks  at  the  problem  squarely  from  the 
standfKjlnt  of  a  worker." 

From  Capitol  Stuff,  Jerome  Cahlll,  New 
York  Dally  News:  "President  Nixon — meet 
Frank  Wallick.  With  an  assist  from  friends 
like  Carl  Carlson,  Steve  Wodka.  Anthony 
Semeraro,  Don  Corn  and  Maurice  Venerl.  he 
is  the  driving  force  behind  an  effort  to  get 
Uncle  Sam  off  dead  center  In  the  field  of  m- 
dustrlal   health  and  safety. ' 

Bill  Becker,  President,  Arkansas  AFL-CIO: 
"This  book  should  be  must  reading  for  every 
local  union  officer  and  staff  representative  in 
the  country." 

Leonard  Zubrensky  labor  lawyer  In  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin:  "I  never  dreamed  that 
anyone  could  WTite  such  a  fascinating  book 
about  occxtpatlonal   Illness." 

Gus  Lumpe  in  The  Missouri  Teamster; 
"The  greatest  value  of  Wallick's  book  seems 
to  be  that  he  demonstrates  that  the  clean- 
up of  the  workplace  environment  is  not  a 
task  too  big  to  tackle." 

Pulitzer  Prize  Winner  Nick  Kotz  In  The 
Washington  Post:  "Frank  Wallick  has  writ- 
ten a  stirring,  persuasive.  fact-flUed  book 
about  a  mostly  Ignored  national  problem 
which  should  concern  us  all — health  and 
safety  In  the  workplace.  If  this  bock  receives 
the  attention  It  deserves,  it  will  rank  with 
Ralph  Nader's  "Unsafe  at  Any  Speed'  and 
Rachel  Carson's  "Silent  Spring."  But  It  may 
well  be  Ignored,  as  the  problem  has  been, 
because  most  of  us  are  thoroughly  Ignorant 
about  what  goes  on  within  factorv  walls  or 
about  the  quality  of  air  circulated  In  alr- 
condltloned  office  buildings." 

lUE  News:  "For  only  $1.50  Frank's  book 
can  show  you  how  to  become  an  expert  on 
saving  your  life,  your  health,  your  llmtis — 
and  those  of  your  shopmates." 

Steel  Labor:  "The  book  Is  a  call  to  arms  of 
the  80  million  persons  employed  In  and  on 
the  nation's  factories,  stores,  service  indus- 
tries, and  farms  to  get  Involved  in  the  fight 
against  unheathy  and  unsafe  conditions  on 
the  Job." 

American  Teacher:  ".\  comprehensive, 
thoughtful,  highly  readable  book.  It  can  be 
used  as  a  resource  in  the  classroom  and  In 
the  union  hall  and   central  labor  council  " 

The  Nation:  "An  excellent  account  of  oc- 
cupational Illnesses  among  .^merlcaVi  work- 
ers; factual.  Informative    well-documented  ' 

Longshoremen  Dispatcher:  "The  book  tries 
to  simplify  some  of  the  bureaucrats  gobbledy- 
gook  which  has  kept  workers  in  the  dark 
about  occupational  safety  and  health." 

The  Machinist:  Wallick's  book  provides 
the  guidelines  for  workers  and  unions  to  get 
more  leverage  within  the  '.Unit  of  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act  He  breaks 
down  Into  shop  language,  terms  like  thresh- 
old limit  values.'  decibels,  and  others." 
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PERSPECTIVES  ON  IMPOUT  DMENT 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDER30N 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  26.  19)  3 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dllnois.  Mr 
er,  it  has  been  charged  that  thp 
istration  is  impounding  funds 
the  human  resources  area,  yet 
lowing  figures  attest  to  the  inv 
that  claim:  Thirty-seven  perc^t 
Impoundments  came  from  the 
trust  fund  alone,  another  25 
all  impoundments  are  account^ 
the  Defense  Department;  and 
tional  6  percent  of  total  impo 
are  comprised  of  funds  in  the 
benefits   and   services,   general 
ment,  and  space  research  and  ie 
areas.  Thus,  over  70  percent  o 
poiindments  being  made  are 
human  areas,  but  from  defensb 
and  highway  funds.  I  find  it 
ironic  to  note  that  these  are 
the  traditional  targets  of  attach 
very  same  group  of  liberals  who 
decrying  the  impoundments  b* 
To  be  sure,  there  have  been 
ments  of  health,  manpower,  housing 
environmental  funds.  But  whenj 
amines  the  rationale  for  these 
one  sees  that  they  are  not  deliberate 
ley  maneuvers  designed  to  thw 
eral  aid  to  those  in  need,  but 
wise  and  responsible  policy  decisi|)ns 
ing  out  of  sound  estimates  of 
needs  and  priorities. 

INCOME    MAINTENANCE 
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Only  2  percent  of  total 
comes  from  income  security  fun(  1 
fare,  food  stamps,  social  security 
forth.    Moreover,    such 
constitute  only  0.23  percent  "of 
outlays  made  for  such  programs 
other  way,  less  than  one-fourth 
cent  of  expenditures  designed 
those  in  need  are  currently 
held  by  the  administration. 

Moreover,  over  90  percent  of 
pounded  funds  under  the 
rity  category  are  attributable  to 
stamp  program.  While  it  is 
cry  that  the  administration  is 
withholding    funds    from    the 
poor,  it  turns  out  that  Congress 
that  impoundment  in  the  _^. 
act:  It  specifically  instructed  ... 
million  be  placed  in  a  contingency 
to  be  used  when  needed  <  7  Unitet 
Code    2011-2025,    Agricultural  _ 
mental  and  Consumer  Protection 
priation  Act.  1973).  The  specific 
ity  for  holding  this  money  in  ._„ 
United  States  Code  665)  specifies 
it  is  determined  that  such  rcserv ; 
are  not  needed  to  carry  out  the  ^. 
a  rescission  of  the  appropriation 
be  requested.  The  fiscal  year  1974 
contains  no  such  recision  request 
appears  that  the  administration  f 
pects  such  funds  may  still  be  .. 
though  not  at  this  particular 

Of    the    remaining    .S17 
pounded  by  the  administration 
the  income  security  category,  $12 
is  to  be  used  for  Social  Security 
tration  construction  trust  fund 
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tration  Is  not  to  halt  the  use  of  these 
funds,  but  to  spread  them  evenly  over 
the  years:  This  $12  million  will  be  avail- 
able for  expenditure  after  this  fiscal  year 
ends;  it  would  be  foolish  for  the  admin- 
istration to  spend  such  a  multiyear  au- 
thorization all  in  1  year  and  leave  the 
remaining  years  high  and  dry. 

Finally.  $4.8  million  of  the  remaining 
$5  million  impounded  from  income  se- 
curity programs  are  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  funds.  Here  again,  the  motive  is 
not  malice  or  indifference,  but  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. Every  year  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board  receives  $0.25  percent  of 
the  taxable  payroll  of  railroad  workers 
from  the  unemployment  trust  fund.  This 
money  is  to  be  used  for  administrative 
expenses,  but  if  the  total  amount  is  not 
required,  the  remainder  is  merely  held  in 
reserve — to  be  returned  to  the  trust  fund 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

This  is  exactly  what  has  happened: 
The  board  did  not  use  its  full  allotment, 
so  the  rest  goes  back  to  the  trust  fund. 
In  such  a  situation,  is  the  President  sup- 
posed to  issue  an  administrative  directive 
to  require  the  board  to  sp«nd  the  full 
amount,  whether  needed  or  not,  just  so 
he  can  avoid  criticism  for  impoundment? 

HEALTH   ASSISTANCE  IMPOUNDMENTS 

Health  is  another  vital  human  resource 
program  area,  yet  the  data  indicate  that 
in  this  case  the  administration  is  with- 
holding a  staggering  0.04  percent  of  the 
total  health  budget.  Moreover,  almost  67 
percent  of  all  the  funds  impounded  im- 
der  health  services  are  from  the  Indian 
Health  Service:  and  once  again,  it  turns 
out  that  these  funds  are  to  be  available 
for  expenditure  next  year  to  build  hospi- 
tals which  are  now  only  in  the  planning 
stages.  As  an  alternative  to  impound- 
ment, should  the  President  have  just 
committed  funds  to  build  hospitals  with- 
out bluenrints? 

The  other  one-third — $2  million— was 
for  National  Institutes  of  fiealth  build- 
ings and  facilitie.s— again  withheld,  be- 
cause it  will  be  available  for  expenditure 
next  year.  A  hint  of  the  administration's 
intention  i.';  shown  in  its  request  for  a  re- 
cision of  budget  authority  for  some  funds 
under  thus  same  program.  The  amount  of 
the  recision  request  was  only  $500,000, 
but  it  could  have  easily  been  $2  jnillion. 
If  the  administration  really  wanted  a 
funding  cutback  on  this  program  and  was 
presently  withholding  funds  with  the  in- 
tent that  they  should  never  be  spent,  why 
did  it  not  simply  make  a  slight  increase 
in  its  recision  request  rather  than  bear 
the  bnmt  of  criticism  for  impounding 
such  funds?  An  alternative  and  more 
likely  explanation  is  that  the  adminis- 
tration does  intend  to  spend  the  funds, 
but  with  over  a  year  left  to  spend  them, 
why  should  it  be  in  any  hurry? 

EDUCATION       AND       MANPOWER       IMPOUNDMENTS 

In  the  area  of  education  and  man- 
power, the  administration  has  im- 
pounded a  rather  miniscule  0.74  percent 
of  total  outlays.  Moreover,  82  percent  of 
the  $78  million  impounded  in  this  cate- 
gory is  accounted  for  by  National 
Science  Foundation  .salaries,  expenses, 
and  activities.  While  it  is  not  my  purpose 
here  to  debate  the  merit  of  such  ex- 
penditures, it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
such  reductions  can  hardly  be  said  to 
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somehow  penalize  the  poor.  After  all,  It 
is  primarily  affluent  upper  middle-class 
professors,  scientists,  and  technicians 
who  receive  the  preponderant  share  of 
direct  benefits  from  NSF  outlays. 

The  administration  gives  three  rea- 
sons for  these  NSF  impoundments: 
First,  to  save  money  by  greater  operat- 
ing efflciency;  second,  to  await  the  com- 
pletion of  plans,  designs,  and  specifica- 
tions; and  third,  to  allow  the  President 
to  meet  the  budget  ceiling.  These  funds 
will  be  available  next  year,  so  they  are 
not  in  jeopardy  of  expiring  due  to  im- 
poundment. The  administration  has 
specifically  stated  that  impoundment  for 
these  particular  funds  is  a  temporary 
deferral  of  expenditure,  and  only  if  such 
funds  continue  to  be  impounded  at  this 
time  next  year,  for  example,  does  it  seem 
fair  to  question  the  administration's 
good  faith  in  this  regard.  The  action  to 
impound  these  funds  only  occurred  on 
January  18  of  this  year. 

Roughly  5  percent  of  education  and 
manpower  training  funds  now  being  im- 
pounded come  out  of  the  Howard  Uni- 
versity fund.  On  the  surface  this  appears 
to  be  a  delight  to  critics  of  the  admin- 
istration since  they  can  simply  point  to 
the  impoundment  and  say.  "In  spite  of 
the  crying  need  for  more  black  educa- 
tion in  this  coimtry,  look  what  the  ad- 
ministration has  done." 

However,  to  do  so  would  be  to  ignore 
three  important  facts:    First,   the  im- 
poundment is  temporary  and  is  for  pur- 
poses of  allowing  administrative  mecha- 
nisms to  be  set  up  so  that  once  funds 
are  expended  they  will  not  be  wasted; 
second,  funding  for  Howard  University 
by  the  Federal  Government  already  con- 
stitutes  61    percent   of   total   academic 
program  operating  costs;  third,  despite 
the  President's  alleged  insensitivity  to 
the  needs  of  disadvantaged  black  Amer- 
icans, Federal  funding  for  Howard  Unl- 
versity  was  up  46  percent  over  last  year. 
The  final    15   percent  of  impoimded 
education  and  manpower  training  funds 
is   accounted  for  by  various  Office   of 
Education  higVier  education  programs. 
Of  this  about  $2  milUon  is  being  with- 
held to  be  expended  next  year.  The  other 
$10    million    cannot    be    spent    after 
June  30.  but  it  should  be  underscored 
that  the  budget  reflects  no  estimated 
lapse  of  budget  authority  under  this  pro- 
gram. If  the  administration  intended  to 
withhold  these  funds  until  the  authority 
for  expenditure  expired,  this  would  ap- 
pear m  its  e.'=timate  of  lapsed  authority 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1973.  Since  it 
does  not,  it  seems  fair  to  believe  the  ad- 
ministration when  it  says  that  deferral 
is  temporary  and  that  the  funds  will  be 
spent  this  year.  The  final  proof  of  this 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  administration 
has  asked  Congress  for  a  budget  amend- 
ment to  allow  an  additional  $1.1  billion 
for  higher  education:  A  completely  in- 
explicable action  if  one  as.sumes  that  the 
administration  is  out  to  gut  the  higher 
education  budget. 

COMMUNFTT  DEVELOPMENT  AND  HOUSING 
IMPOUNDMENTS 

Of  the  projected  total  fiscal  year  1973 
outlays  for  community  development  and 
housing,  13.4  percent  are  being  held  by 
the  administration  as  reserves.  Of  this 
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amoimt,  99.5  percent  is  being  held  for 
two  purposes:  To  control  inflation,  and 
to  keep  within  the  budget  ceiling.  How- 
ever, all  of  these  funds  will  be  available 
for  exi>enditure  In  the  upcoming  year. 

Roughly  75  percent  of  all  commimlty 
development  and  housing  funds  now  be- 
ing withheld  are  for  the  basic  water  and 
sewage  facilities  grants  program.  I  must 
admit  that  it  would  be  a  distortion  of 
fact  to  imply  that  the  administration  in- 
tends to  spend  these  funds,  despite  the 
fact  that  obligational  authority  will  carry 
over  in  future  years.  In  this  case,  it  is 
the  administration's  view  that  this  pro- 
gram has  aided  relatively  few  communi- 
ties, yet  all  communities  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  provide  such  services.  The  admin- 
istration does  not  see  why  one  community 
should  benefit  at  the  expense  of  another 
community  by  being  fortunate  enough  to 
receive  a  grant  while  the  other  com- 
munity, which  perhaps  has  equal  or 
greater  needs,  pays  Federal  taxes  to  pro- 
vide that  grant.  As  an  alternative,  the 
administration  would  like  to  see  urban 
revenue  sharing  enacted  so  that  all  com- 
munities have  Federal  money  to  spend  on 
this  and  other  worthwhile  projects.  If 
Congress  is  concerned  about  the  freeze  on 
fimds  for  this  purpose,  it  should  expedi- 
tiously approve  the  administration's 
community  development  revenue  share 
bill — a  legislative  proposal  made  about 
3  years  ago. 

Close  to  9.5  percent  of  impounded 
funds  for  community  development  are 
accounted  for  by  the  rehabilitation  loan 
fund,  and  a  further  4  percent  by  public 
facility  loans.  Here  again,  the  admin- 
istration does  not  see  the  merit  of  aiding 
a  select  few — especially  when  subsidies 
have  been  disbursed  without  regard  to 
income.  Even  so,  the  administration  has 
left  itself  the  option  of  continued  fi- 
nancing of  such  projects  since  these 
funds  will  still  be  available  next  year. 
Finally,  a  little  over  1  percent  of  com- 
munity development  funds  which  are 
now  in  reserves  were  drawn  from  the 
Housing  Production  and  Mortgage  Credit 
program — specifically,  nonprofit  sponsor 
assistance  funding.  This  action  is  a  tem- 
porary one,  pending  review  of  the  entire 
Federal  housing  subsidy  operation. 

Before  concluding  in  this  area,  I  want 
to  also  emphasize  that  the  administra- 
tion's impoundment  actions  should  be 
viewed  in  the  wider  context  of  Its  record 
during  the  entire  last  iVz  years.  If  you 
look  at  the  budget  data  you  will  see  that 
in  fiscal  year  1969  total  outlays  for  com- 
munity development  and  housing  were 
$2.3  billion.  However,  even  allowing  for 
the  $529  million  that  is  being  impounded 
in  the  current  year,  fiscal  year  1973  out- 
lays will  still  total  almost  $4  billion — 
a  71 -percent  Increase  above  the  level 
which  prevailed  when  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration took  office. 

So  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  very  ac- 
curately argued  that  the  administration 
has  been  niggardly  when  it  comes  to  the 
problems  of  our  urban  areas  or  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  low-Income  Americans.  In- 
deed, Its  current  efforts  to  force  a  re- 
view of  some  of  the  programs  in  this  area 
are  motivated  by  a  genuine  desire  to  do 
even  more  by  restructlng  these  programs 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  greater  re- 
turn on  each  dollar  of  Federal  outlay. 
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NATURAL    RESOURCES    AND    ENVIRONMENT 

Nearly  $1  billion  has  been  impounded 
out  of  close  to  $7  billion  appropriated 
for  natural  resources  and  the  environ- 
ment. Twenty-nine  i>ercent  of  this 
amount  comes  from  the  Forest  Service 
program  to  construct  forest  roads  and 
trails,  and  is  being  kept  in  reserve  to 
achieve  the  most  effective  and  econom- 
ical use  of  the  funds,  as  they  will  be 
available  for  expenditure  in  fiscal  year 
1974. 

I  might  make  the  parenthetical  com- 
ment here  that  the  primary  beneficiaries 
of  such  forest  roads  and  trails  are  not 
campers,  tourists,  and  nature  enthusi- 
asts, but  logging  companies  who  have 
leases  to  cut  timber  on  Federal  lands. 
There  is  some  question  in  my  mind, 
therefore,  as  to  why  general  taxpayers 
should  be  footing  the  bill  for  outlays 
which  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  profitmak- 
ing  concerns  in  the  first  place.  Perhaps 
some  of  my  liberal  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  concerned  that  these 
funds  be  spent  immediately  can  help  me 
with  an  answer  on  that  particular  ques- 
tion. 

In  total,  35  percent  of  all  resources  and 
environment  impoimdments  are  being 
withheld  for  the  purpose  mentioned 
above.  Only  2.8  percent  of  all  impound- 
ments in  the  resources  and  environment 
category  will  not  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure after  June  30.  Moreover,  80 
percent  of  these  nonavailable  funds  come 
from  the  Forest  Service's  forest  protec- 
tion and  utilization  program,  yet  these 
impounded  funds  represent  only  6  per- 
cent of  total  funds  already  expended  un- 
der this  program.  Clearly,  then,  these 
impoundments  do  not  represent  an  at- 
tempt by  the  administration  to  elimi- 
nate entire  programs  in  the  natural  re- 
sources area. 

AGRICULTURE    PROGRAM    IMPOUNDMENTS 

One  of  the  more  controversial  areas 
of  impoimdments  has  been  for  agricul- 
ture programs.  Sixteen  percent  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  outlays  have 
been  impounded  by  the  administration, 
and  this  includes  impoundments  for  pro- 
grsmis  which  the  administration  fully 
intends  never  to  reinstate.  Fifteen  per- 
cent of  agriculture  impoundments  will 
not  be  available  for  expenditure  beyond 
June  30.  so  the  administration  need  only 
withhold  such  funds  for  a  few  more 
months  to  achieve  Its  objectives. 

Yet  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
majority  of  such  funds  are  in  programs 
for  which  large  outlays  have  already 
been  made — evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
total  impoundments  in  programs  with 
funds  not  available  beyond  June  30  rep- 
resent only  12  percent  of  outlays  al- 
ready made  under  these  programs  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year.  In  addition, 
in  the  case  of  three  of  the  most  contro- 
versial programs  being  eliminated  by 
the  administration,  funds  will  be  avail- 
able In  fiscal  year  1974,  so  that  there  Is  a 
long  leadtime  for  congressional  reform 
of  such  programs  as  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration,  rural  environmen- 
tal assistance,  and  the  rural  water  and 
waste  dispHJsal  programs. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  REA 
program  Is  not  being  phased  out:  It  is 
being  restructured  to  reflect  the  change 
In  the  economy  over  the  past  30  years. 
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The  2-percent  Interest  rate  formerly 
used  in  that  program  was  set  in  1944, 
when  the  Treasury  bill  rate  was  below 
that  figure.  Today,  the  Treasury  bill  rate 
is  over  5  percent,  and  the  administration 
has  made  the  frank  admission  that  it 
cannot  see  the  necessity  for  continua- 
tion of  the  2-percent  rate  when  niral 
electric  cooperatives  for  the  most  part 
can  afford  a  5-percent  rate.  The  Im- 
poundment of  fvmds  under  REA  was 
done  only  because  it  was  illegal  to  use 
REA  funds  to  make  5-percent  loans. 

Moreover,  the  $450  million  In  REA 
funds  withheld  will  be  more  than 
matched  by  a  net  increase  in  loan  au- 
thority next  year  of  $200  million  above 
the  amount  of  loans  which  would  have 
been  made  under  the  old  REA  program 
in  fiscal  year  1973.  The  same  is  true  of 
rural  water  and  waste  disposal  grants, 
which  have  been  shifted  to  the  rural  de- 
velopment insurance  fund.  While  it  Is 
true  that  no  separate  authorization  for 
this  program  is  desired  by  the  adminfe- 
tration,  the  fact  is  that  even  now — de- 
spite Impoundments — money  is  avail- 
able for  carrying  out  these  projects:  It 
is  simply  coming  from  another  source. 
Finally,  the  rural  environmental  assist- 
ance program  Is  being  phased  out,  be- 
cause the  administration  does  not  see 
the  need  for  subsidizing  practices  which 
are  profitable  to  farmers  anyway.  I 
strongly  support  its  position  on  this  pro- 
gram. 

IMPOUNDED    FUNDS   AVAILABLE    FOR    FU'lURE    EX- 
PENDITURES 

A  final  point  which  should  be  made 
concerns  the  total  {imount  of  funds  now 
impounded  which  will  eventually  be 
spent.  It  has  been  claimed  in  many  quar- 
ters that  present  impoundments  are  far 
more  insidious  now  than  in  the  past, 
since  they  are  allegedly  being  used  to  re- 
order priorities  contrary  to  congressional 
intent.  Somehow  this  perception  does 
not  square  with  the  fact  that  less  than 
5  percent  of  all  impounded  funds  will 
not  be  available  beyond  June  30,  1973,  a 
total  of  less  than  half  a  billion  dollars. 

Yet  even  this  is  not  a  true  reflection 
of  the  administration's  intent,  as  author- 
ity for  many  programs  will  expire  sim- 
ply due  to  program  savings  and  un- 
needed  funds  left  over  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Of  all  the  rationales  used  for  im- 
poundment, the  two  dealing  with  infla- 
tion control  and  remaining  within  the 
debt  ceiling  have  been  the  ones  used  to 
eliminate  programs  thought  to  be  un- 
needed  by  the  administration.  Yet  it 
turns  out  that  only  $40  million  of  all  im- 
pounded funds  have  been  impoimded  for 
those  two  purposes  alone  and  which,  at 
the  same  time,  will  not  be  available  for 
expenditure  in  the  upcoming  year.  This 
represents  0.02  percent  of  all  budget  out- 
lays. 


VIETNAM  AND  MISUSED 
AMERICAN  POWER 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  26,  1973 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  will  be 
discussions  for  many  years  to  come  about 
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the  role  of  our  country  In  t^e  war  In 
Vietnam. 

I  am  confident  that 
conclude  that  this  commitmenlt 
on  behalf  of  freedom  and  sell 
nation  for  the  people  of  South 
and  one  against  aggression. 

It  was  an  effort  to  show  the 
such  aggression  would  not  be 
to  succeed  and  not  to  repeat  th(  i 
of  a  previous  generation  which 
that  peace  might  be  achievec 
appeasement.   Munich   showe< 
sively  that  it  could  not. 

Yet,  if  our  goals  in  Vietnam 
and  our  purpose  unselfish,  the 
nate  fact  is  that  the  manner 
the  war  was  conducted,  from 
ginning,  insured  that  the  result 
be  less  clear  than  the  cost 
justified. 

Discussing  the  conduct  of 
Charles  J.  Stephens,  who  vlsitec 
three  times,  once  as  a  member 
Citizen's    Committee    for 
Freedom  in  Vietnam  to  study 
zation   and   report  on  its 
President  Nixon,  notes  that — 

Tbe  tragedy  of  America's 
Vietnam  Is  not  that  the  U.S.  cho« 
and  fight  against  Communist 
that  we  choee  to  stand  and  fight  so 
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Mr.  Stephens  points  out  that-- 
Plrst.  we  virtually  guaranteed 
that   hl3   homeland  would  not  be 
Second,  we  did  nothing,  until  the 
of  our  Involvement,  to  deny  the 
tlnued  access  to  vital  Imports  thrdugh 
phong   harbor.  Third,   we   foolishly 
many  years  before  cutting  the 
ply  lines  In  Laos  and  Cambodia. 


eremy 


enei  ny 


Stephe  ns — 


In  addition,  states  Mr. 

...  we  misused  the  only  offenslvi ! 
of  our  strategy.  American  alrpower 
limiting  It  to  "reconnaissance" 
"strategic"    bombing,    and    by 
halting  It  In  the  midpoint  of  th< 
without  securing  any  concessions 

It  is  the  future  which  Is 
this  time.  What  have  we  ... 
Vietnam?    Charles   Stephens 
the  view  that — 
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Vietnam  showed  we  lacked  the 
American  power  decisively.  Vletnan 
parently  also  drained  us  of  the  will 
tain  American  power.  In  the  next 
tlon  with  the  Communists  we  may 
to  safeguard  even  our  survival. 

If  Americans  learn  the  proper  lessons 
from  the  war  In  Vietnam,  we  wll  be  In  a 
position  not  only  to  safeguard  dur  own 
survival  but  also  to  fulfill  our  wcrldwlde 
commitments.  If  we  do  not  lea-n  such 
lessons,  the  situation  may  be  f$r  more 
perilous. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my , 

thoughtful  statement  of  Charles 
phens.  which  appeared  as  a  letter 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times  on 
ary  11.  1973.  and  insert  It  Into  the 
at  this  time. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  l|l.  1973] 

Vietnam:  Polly  or  Misused 
To  the  Editor: 

The  tragedy  of  America's  Involvefcient 
Vietnam  Is  not  that  the  U.S.  chose 
and  fight  against  Communist  aggres^on 
that  we  chose  to  stand  and  flght 
Never  have  such  self-defeating  restrictions 
been  placed  on  the  use  of  American  nllltary 
power. 
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First,  we  virtually  guaranteed  the  enemy 
that  his  homeland  would  not  be  Invaded. 
What  greater  Incentive  could  we  have  possi- 
bly given  Hanoi  to  continue  the  battle?  Sec- 
ond, we  did  nothing,  until  the  very  end  of 
our  Involvement,  to  deny  the  enemy  con- 
tinued access  to  vital  imports  through  Hai- 
phong harbor.  Imports  constituting  about  80 
per  cent  of  North  Vietnam's  war  material. 
Third,  we  foolishly  delayed  many  years  be- 
fore cutting  the  enemy's  supply  lines  In  Laos 
and  Cambodia.  Finally,  we  misused  the  only 
offensive  element  of  our  strategy,  American 
alrpower,  by  largely  limiting  it  to  "reconnais- 
sance" rather  than  "strategic"  bombing,  and 
by  unilaterally  halting  It  in  the  midpoint  of 
the  conflict  without  securing  any  conces- 
sions in  return. 

It  was  argued  that  this  was  a  "limited  po- 
litical objectives.  Why  then  was  It  logical  to 
bomb  the  docks  at  Campha  and  not  the 
docks  at  Haiphong?  Why  was  it  right  to  cut 
the  supply  lines  In  Cambodia  and  Laos  In 
1970.  "71.  but  not  right  In  1965,  '66,  '67,  '68, 
'69?  Why  was  It  right  to  bomb  certain  stra- 
tegic targets  intermittently  and  not  all  con- 
tinuously? Why  was  It  right  to  mine  Hai- 
phong harbor  In  1972,  but  wrong  from  1965 
on?  These  were  the  years  when  the  Chinese 
were  skirmishing  with  the  Russians.  This  was 
also  the  time  of  the  "Cultural  Revolution" 
which  plunged  China  Into  near  anarchy.  If 
ever  there  was  a  time  when  China  was  less 
prepared  to  ball  out  North  Vietnam,  this 
was  It. 

Not  the  "arrogance  of  power"  but  the 
hesitant  and  timid  use  of  It  created  the  U  S. 
fiasco  in  Vietnam.  The  polarization  of  our 
people,  the  new  isolationism,  the  folly  of 
thinking  that  we  can  build  a  beautiful  Amer- 
ica  while  small  nations  are  engulfed  in  the 
flames  of  totalitarian  aggression— these  are 
the  more  ominous  repercussions  of  our  Viet- 
nam folly. 

For  whUe  It  Is  true  that  President  Nixon 
Is  extricating  America  from  Vietnam,  he  can- 
not extricate  us  from  the  world  in  which 
we  live.  And  this  world  wUl  be  a  perilous 
one  If  we  abdicate  oiu-  International  respon- 
slbUitles  and  fall  to  reverse  the  alarming 
decline  In  our  military  power  engendered 
by  the  disparagement  of  all  things  mUltary 
which  was  bound  to  follow  the  protracted 
Vietnam  agony.  By  grim  contrast,  the  Rus- 
sians are  forging  ahead  of  the  United  States 
In  aU  categories  of  strategic  weapons. 

Vietnam  showed  we  lacked  the  will  to  xise 
American  power  decisively.  Vietnam  has  ap- 
parently also  drained  us  of  the  will  to  main- 
tain American  power.  In  the  next  confronta- 
tion with  the  Communists  we  m&j  not  be 
able  to  safeguard  even  our  survival. 

Chakles  J.  Stephens. 
SoMEKs,  N.T.,  February  7, 1973. 
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CANCER     CONTROL    MONTH    SEES 
ROSWELL  PARK  NEARING  75TH 
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HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  26,  1973 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gov.  Nel- 
son A.  Rockefeller  of  New  York  has  pro- 
claimed April  as  "Cancer  Control 
Month." 

In  his  proclamation,  the  Governor 
very  properly  has  cited  the  outstand- 
ing research  and  treatment  work  on 
cancer  by  the  Roswell  Park  Memorial 
Institute  in  Buffalo.  N.Y. 

This  great  institution  Is  world-re- 
nowned and  one  of  the  oldest  of  Its  kind. 

Indeed,  in  Just  a  couple  of  weeks,  on 
May  2,  Roswell  Park  Memorial  Insti- 


tute will  be  marking  its  75th  anniver- 
sary. 

There  has  been  great  progress  in 
the  fight  against  cancer.  As  a  result  of 
research,  there  are  many,  many  patients 
who  can  be  cured  today  when  diagnosis 
and  treatment  is  timely.  For  many,  many 
more  patients,  cancer  can  be  controlled 
by  continuing  treatment. 

But  there  is  much  yet  to  be  learned. 
We  must  continue  with  full  vigor  and 
support  the  all-out  backing  of  research 
and  treatment  such  as  goes  on  daily  at 
Roswell  Park  and  at  other  research  cen- 
ters around  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  has  given 
its  support  to  the  fight  against  cancer. 
We  have  enacted  progressive  enabling 
legislation  and  we  have  backed  It  up 
with  necessary  appropriations. 

That  medical  science  is  making  sig- 
nificant and  effective  progress  is  quite 
evident.  Hopefully,  a  broad-scaled  an- 
swer is  closer  at  hand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks, 
I  include  the  text  of  Governor  Rocke- 
feller's proclamation. 

Pboclabcation 
Cancer  is  one  of  mankind's  most  vicious 
scourges.  It  strikes.  In  Its  many  forma,  both 
young  and  old.  Currently,  It  ranks  as  the 
second  leading  killer  disease  In  New  York 
State. 

New  York  State  has  long  been  committed 
to  an  unrelenting  campaign  to  vanquish  thU 
destroyer.  One  of  the  primary  weapons  em- 
ployed by  the  state  Is  Its  world-renowned 
Roswell  Park  MemorUl  Institute,  the  State 
Health  Department  cancer  research  and 
treatment  center  at  Buffalo.  The  Institute 
and  Its  staff  of  2,000  dedicated  professionals 
have  been  responsible  for  numerous  scientific 
breakthroughs. 

The  Institute,  employing  the  latest  surgi- 
cal and  technological  advances,  provides 
treatment  In  Its  313-bed  hospital  to  more 
than  4,000  cancer  sufferers  and  outpatient 
services  to  an  estimated  75.000  people  each 
year.  Its  director.  Dr.  Gerald  P.  Murphy,  U 
a  memtwr  of  the  National  Cancer  Board  and 
chairman  of  the  National  Prostate  Cancer 
Task  Force. 

The  American  Cancer  Society  Is  playing  a 
significant  part  In  the  war  against  cancer 
In  New  York  State.  In  addition  to  numer- 
oxiB  educational  programs  aimed  at  alerting 
the  public  to  cancer's  seven  warning  signals, 
the  Society  provides  Invaluable  rehabilita- 
tive services  to  cancer  patients  and  the  fi- 
nancial support  so  crucial  to  the  work  of 
researchers  and  clinicians. 

This  fine  organization  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  every  New  York  State  citizen. 

Now.  Therefore,  I,  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  do  here- 
by proclaim  the  month  of  April,  1973,  as 
Cancer  Control  Month  In  New  York  State. 
Given  under  my  hand  and  the  Privy  Seal 
of  the  State  at  the  Capitol  in  the  City  of 
Albany  this  seventh  day  of  March  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  seventy-three. 

Nelson  A.  Rockefellxb. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  26.  1973 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  55  years 
ago,  on  March  25, 1918,  the  proclamation 
of  Independence  by  the  people  of  Byelo- 
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russia  took  place.  I  am  honored  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  paying  tribute  on  this 
occasion  to  the  brave  Byelorussians. 

The  history  of  Byelorussian  statehood 
goes  back  to  the  ninth  century  when  sev- 
eral Slav  tribes  founded  independent 
principalities  on  ttie  territory  of  what  is 
today  Byelorussia.  The  Byelorussians 
were  forced  to  live  under  czarist  rule  for 
several  centuries  imtil  they  seized  the 
opportimlty  afforded  by  the  Russian 
Revolution  of  1917,  and  proclaimed  their 
independence  on  March  25,  1918. 

They  then  formed  their  own  demo- 
i  cratic  government  in  the  capital  city  of 
J  Minsk  and  began  to  rebuild  their  war- 
torn  country.  Unfortunately,  the  Byelo- 
russians did  not  enjoy  their  richly  de- 
served freedom  for  very  long.  In  De- 
cember of  1918  the  Red  Army  overran 
Byelorussia,  annexed  it  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  all  Byelorussians  became  the 
Soviet  Union's  helpless  victims. 

Since  that  time,  for  over  five  decades, 
the  Byelorussians  have  been  living  under 
the  oppressive  yoke  of  the  Communists. 
Present  Moscow-Byelorussion  relations 
are  strictly  colonial  in  nature  and  have 
two  distinct  aims.  One  is  to  exploit  the 
Byelorussian  natural  resources  for  the 
benefit  of  Russian  imperial  expansion, 
and  the  other  Is  to  eradicate  Byelo- 
russian nationlsm  In  the  hope  of  foster- 
ing a  homogenous  Soviet  empire.  The 
Byelorussians  are  forced  to  endure  the 
same  bondage  which  shackles  many  oth- 
er eastern  and  nothern  European  states. 

Today,  all  Americans  join  with  citi- 
zens of  Byelorussian  ancestry  in  renew- 
ing our  commitment  to  the  principles  of 
freedom.  It  is  our  deeply  felt  hope  that 
the  day  Is  not  far  off  when  the  people  of 
Byelorussia  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  liberty. 


AN  INVITATION  TO  IMPROVE  A 
GOVERNMENT  SERVICE 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE   . 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  26.  1973 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  complaints 
have  raised  about  the  delay  in  obtaining 
final  decisions  from  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  due  to  the  backlog  of 
cases  pending  before  the  Board. 

Various  proposals  have  been  made  to 
correct  the  situation.  Two  administra- 
tive law  judges  for  the  NLRB  have  col- 
laborated on  an  article  in  the  winter  is- 
sue of  the  Administrative  Law  Review. 
These  judges  make  some  very  far-reach- 
ing suggestions  and  I  submit  the  article 
for  printing  In  the  Record  so  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  may  be  apprised 
of  this  recommendation: 
An  Invitation  To  Improve  a  Government 

Service  or  How  To  Make  the  National 

Labor  Relations  Law  More  Effective  at 

Less  Cost 
(By  George  L.  Powell  and  Lowell  Goerllch)  • 

Lest  the  reader  think  that  the  blunt  chal- 
lenge set  forth  In  the  title  and  the  body 


•  The  authors  are  administrative  law  Judges 
on  the  staff  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 
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of  our  article  refiects  any  disrespect  to  any- 
one on  the  payroll  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board,  be  he  a  member  or  any  other 
employee,  he  should  know  at  the  outset  that 
such  thoughts  should  be  put  aside,  for  the 
contrary  is  the  truth.  Our  years  of  experience 
In  all  aspects  of  the  Board's  operations 
have  distilled  the  following  essence. 

The  problem  with  which  this  discussion  is 
concerned  is  obscured  and  compounded  be- 
cause the  published  concepts  of  the  workings 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  do  not 
always  conform  to  what  actually  takes  place. 
To  Illustrate  the  point,  we  have  set  forth 
Immediately  below  a  description  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  such  as  one 
might  find  In  a  government  manual  or  an 
advanced  civics  book  and  thereafter  a  de- 
scription of  how  the  Board  actually  operates 
in  dealing  with  unfair  labor  practices. 

statement  for  publication 
The  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  an 
independent  federal  agency  established  In 
1935.  administers  the  nation's  principal  labor 
relations  law.  This  statute,  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act,  generally  applies  to  all 
employers  and  employees  in  Interstate  com- 
merce except  the  railroads  and  the  airlines 
and  their  employees,  which  are  under  the 
coverage  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 

A  complex  statute,  the  NLRA  has  a  simple 
purpose:  to  serve  the  public  interest  by  pro- 
moting the  free  fiow  of  commerce  through 
encouragement  of  collective  bargaining,  pro- 
tection of  employees'  participation  or  non- 
participation  in  employee  organizations,  and 
prohibition  of  specified  unfair  labor  practices 
by  employers  or  by  unions.  The  achievement 
of  this  aim  through  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  the  Act  Is  the  overall  job  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

As  an  agency,  the  NLRB  has  five  Board 
members  and  a  General  Counsel,  each  ap- 
pointed by  Xhe  President  subject  to  Senate 
confirmation.  The  Board  members  are  ap- 
pointed to  five-year  terms,  the  term  of  one 
member  expiring  each  year.  The  General 
Counsel  Is  app>olnted  to  a  four-year  term. 
Reappointments  may  be  made  and  have  been 
made. 

Headquartered  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the 
NLRB  has  31  regional  offices  and  11  smaller 
field  offices  throughout  the  country,  with  a 
Washington  and  field  staff  numbering  ap- 
proximately 2,400.  The  General  Counsel  has 
general  supervision  of  the  regional  offices. 

The  NLRB  has  no  statutory  Independent 
power  of  enforcement  of  Its  orders,  but  It 
may  seek  enforcement  In  the  United  States 
courts  of  appeals.  Similarly,  parties  ag- 
grieved by  the  orders  may  seek  Judicial  re- 
view. Attorneys  under  the  supervision  of 
the  General  Counsel  represent  the  Board  In 
the  courts  of  appeals  in  these  cases. 

In  Its  statutory  assignment,  the  NLRB  has 
two  primary  functions:  (1)  to  prevent  and 
remedy  unfair  labor  practices,  by  unions  or 
by  employers,  and  (2)  to  determine  by  con- 
ducting secret-ballot  elections  whether  work- 
ers wish  to  have  unions  represent  thwn  in 
collective  bargaining.  The  NLRB  does  not  act 
on  Its  own  motion  In  either  function.  It 
processes  only  those  unfair  labor  practice 
charges  and  petitions  for  employee  elections 
which  are  filed  with  It  at  the  31  NLRB  re- 
gional offices.  Anyone  may  file — Individual, 
employer  or  union. 

This  article  concerns  Itself  only  with  how 
the  Board  handles  tmd  should  handle  unfair 
labor  practices. 
blitnt  translation  of  above  statement 
By  statute  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  Is  established  as  an  "agency  of  the 
United  States."  In  this  role  through  its  Gen- 
eral Counsel  It  prosecutes  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice complaints,  and  through  Its  members  It 
adjudicates  unfair  labor  practice  cases  and 
proposes  remedies  which  "will  effectuaite  the 
policies  of  the  Act."  It  then  may  be  called 
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upon  to  defend  its  disposition  of  a  matter 
In  a  case  in  a  court  of  appeals.  Thus  the 
agency  In  respect  to  unfair  labor  practices 
acts  as  both  prosecutor  and  Judge.  It  Is  sim- 
ilar to  a  system  which  would  provide  that 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
would  be  both  the  prosecutor  and  district 
Judge  In  cases  arising  under  the  statutes  of 
the  United  States — or  a  system  under  which 
the  district  judge  handled  the  prosecution 
of  cases  before  himself  and  thereafter  de- 
feuded  himself  before  an  appellate  court. 
For  the  agency  to  Judge,  as  It  does,  the  cases 
which  It  has  Instituted  seems  offensive  to 
the  maximum  Inquum  est  aliquem  rei  sue 
esse  judicem :  "It  Is  wrong  for  a  man  to  be  a 
Judge  In  his  own  case."  WhUe  this  procedure, 
antithetical  to  most  concepts  of  due  process 
of  law.  Is  sometimes  Justified  under  the  guise 
of  administrative  efficiency  and  competence 
(or  expertise).  It  often  achieves  neither  of 
these. 

The  obvious  evils  of  this  system  have  no 
doubt  been  tolerated  because  In  actual  prac- 
tice the  Board  members  never  hear  unfair 
labor  practice  cases  and  in  a  substantial 
number  of  cases  perform  acts  only  minis- 
terial In  nature  which  are  acts  tantamount 
to  signature  endorsement  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  their  legal  staffs.  Such  circum- 
stance may  not  be  laid  to  the  fault  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  but  results  from  the 
physical  limitations  beyond  which  five  men 
cannot  operate.  Thus  the  Board  members 
never  hear  an  unfair  labor  practice  case, 
seldom  preside  over  an  oral  argument  or 
read  a  record,  and  only  Infrequently  do  they 
actually  review  exceptions  and  briefs  of  coun- 
sel or  actually  write  decisions. 

What  actually  happens  is  that  unfair  labor 
practice  cases  are  tried  before  administrative 
law  Judges,  who  hear  the  evidence,  weigh  It, 
decide  the  case  and  Issue  a  written  decision, 
fitting  the  facts  they  find  Into  the  previously 
decided  case  law  and  policy. 

As  for  administrative  efficiency,  the  sys- 
tem allows  little.  Delay  is  Inherent  in  the 
system  as  It  has  evolved,  since  a  case  Is 
never  In  the  first  Instance  submitted  to  the 
members  of  the  Board.  As  a  result,  the  Board 
members'  decisional  duty  Is  delegated.  In  the 
first  Instance,  to  an  administrative  law  judge. 
On  appeal  to  the  Board,  his  work,  except  for 
the  taking  of  testimony.  Is  duplicated  for 
the  greater  part  by  the  Board  members'  legal 
assistants,  who  operate  anonymously  and 
thus  bear  no  responsibility  for  Board  deci- 
sions. Moreover.  Board  decisions  and  orders 
are  not  self-enforcing,  but  must  be  enforced 
In  the  courts  of  appeals,  a  lengthy  process. 

As  for  expertise,  many  pEist  members  have 
become  actively  associated  with  labor-man- 
agement affairs  for  the  first  time  up>on  their 
appointment  on  the  Board.  Prior  to  their 
appointment  few  have  ever  actually  repre- 
sented either  management  or  labor:  few  have 
actually  negotiated  a  labor  contract  or  tried 
or  heard  a  labor  case.  For  those  members 
expertise  has  been  a  matter  of  academic 
vlcariousness. 

Thus  the  agency  has  been  cloaked  with  a 
fiction  because  the  system  under  which  It 
operates  Is  repugnant  to  administrative  ex- 
pendlency  or  expertise.  If  there  exists  any 
administrative  expertise  it  Is  lodged  In  per- 
sons who  perform  the  Board  members'  prime 
functions  for  them.  And  to  the  extent  that 
the  system  operates  efficiently  it  can  only  be 
by  this  delegation  of  functions  to  others. 

The  statute  provides  that  the  Board  Is  to 
Issue  complaints.  The  General  Counsel  has 
final  authority  "on  behalf  of  the  Board"  to 
exercise  that  function.  The  statute  provides 
that  the  Board  or  a  member  thereof  shall 
hear  unfair  labor  practices  cases,  but  this 
function,  as  noted.  Is  always  performed  by 
an  administrative  law  Judge  as  the  trial 
judge.  At  this  level  some  expertise  has  crept 
Into  the  system,  for  of  late  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  has  certified  for  appointment 
only  those  persons  who  have  possessed  some 
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experience  In  the  field  of  labor-iianagement 
relations. 

The  statute  also  provides  that 
shall  state  Its  findings  of  fact 
orders  and  grant  affirmative  rellfef 
labor  practice  cases,  but  In  real  It  j 
tlons,  performed  In  the  first  1 
trial  Judges,  are  for  the  most  ^ 
tratlvely  approved  by  the  Boar  a 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  ad  nlnlstratlve 
law  Judge  is  a  necessary  functionary 
system  and  is  the  very  foundatU  n 
the  whole  administrative  process 
of  unfair  labor  practices  must 
him  the  whole  system  would 
members    cannot    physically 
functions  which  presently  require 
deavors   of   almost    100    admlnl^ratlve 
Judges.  Moreover,  if  the  Board 
to  fulfill   their  total  duties,  thefc 
vote  some  time  to  other  than  i|nfalr 
practices  cases. 
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STATISTICAL    EVIDENCE 

According   to   information 
an  official  letter  of  the  Board,  the 
tlve  law  judges  issued  980 
fiscal  year  1971.'  The  parties 
with  these  decisions  In 
cent  of  the  cases,  and  no  appeals 
were  taken  to  the  Board.  Therefoi  e 
mately  294  cases  went  no  farther 
Initial    decision.    (That    this    fi 
equals  the  total  number  of  cases 
the  courts  for  enforcement  of 
will  be  noted  below.) 

Comparing  these  figures  to  the 
Board  has  had  in  enforcing  its  ci 
fore   the  appellate  courts,  there 
striking  similarity.  In  cases  decldfcd 
1971.  371  Board  orders  were  before 
for  enforcement.  Of  these  74  ^_ 
percent  of  the  appeals  the  Board 
the  Judge's  decision  but  added 
ment:  In  12  percent  of  the  appeals 
reversed  In  part;  and  In  8  percent 

Judge  was  completely  reversed 

cent  of  the  original  decisions  were 
affirmed  by  the  Board  and  92 
affirmed  in  whole  or  In  part. 

In  cases  that  were  appealed  to 
65  percent  of  the  decisions  of  the 
adopted  in  toto  by  the  Board:  in 
were  enforced  in  full:  12  percent 
enforced  with  modification;  4 
were  remanded;    one  was  partialis 
and  partially  remanded;  and  9  pei 
were  reversed  and  the  Board  ordei 
A  comparative  table  shows : 

FISCAL  YEAR  1971 
|ln  pereenti 


Thus 


Initial 

decisions  on 

tppeal  to  the 

Board 


Adopted  in  full go 

Reversed  in  part 12 

Reversed  in  full g 

Remanded 


Statistics  are  not  available  to  show  the 
percentage  of  cases  wherein  the  appellate 
courts  reinstated  a  decision  of  the  adminis- 
trative law  Judge  that  had  been  n  versed  by 
the  Board.* 


fron 


Ch  arles 


trial 


'Letter  to  Robert  P  Well 
Chief.  Division  of  Judges. 
Schneider,  dated  June  5.  1972 

•The  great  respect  that  the  coutts 
peala  have  for  decisions  of  NLRB 
Is  illustrated  by  the  recent  decision 
V   NI.RB.  68  Lab.  Caa.  "12.759  (5th 
8,  1972),  reversing  Everett  Construbtlon 
188  N.L.R3.  No.  440  (1970).  In  tha ; 
trial  examiner  (aa  he  was  called)  fAund 
the  Act  had  been  violated.  The  Boar  1 
and  dismissed  the  complaint,  an(  1 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DOES  THE  BOARD  DtJPLICATB  THE  WOBK  OF  THB 
TRIAL  jrUDGE  AND  IS  IT  PBOriTABIJC? 
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If  no  appeal  Is  taken  from  an  NLRB  trial 
Judge's  order  within  20  days,  a  Board  order 
is  issued  automatically  affirming  the  initial 
decision.  Thus  with  respect  to  30  percent 
(294)  of  the  980  decisions  In  fiscal  1971  Is- 
sued by  the  trial  Judges,  the  parties  did  not 
exercise  their  right  to  appeal. 

The  corollary  is  that  70  percent  of  trial 
Judges"  decisions  were  appealed  to  the  Board. 
A  Board  member  simply  does  not  have  time 
to  review  each  such  appeal.  Indeed  It  Is 
doubtful  that  the  record  alone  in  an  aver- 
age case  can  be  thoroughly  reviewed  In  one 
day,  much  less  the  exceptions  and  the  briefs 
of  the  parties  and  the  Judge's  decision.'  The 
Board  seldom  hears  oral  argument. 

Therefore,   the  Board  members'  statutory 
functions  on  appealed  unfair  labor  practice 
cases  must  be  assumed  by  other  persons.  That 
the  Board  can  fulfill  or  is  fulfilling  its  stat- 
utory  function   without   substantial   assist- 
ance is  sheer  fiction.  Who  then  actually  per- 
forms the  statutory  functions  of  the  Board, 
which  are  to  "state  Its  findings  of  fact"  and 
"Issue  and  cause  to  be  served  an  order  re- 
quiring such  person  to  ceaae  and  desUt  from 
such  unfair  labor  practice,  and  to  take  such 
affirmative  action  as  will  effectuate  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Act"  where  an  imfair  labor  prac- 
tice is  found,  and  to  "state  its  findings  of 
fact"  and  "issue  an  order  dismissing  the  com- 
plaint"  where  unfair  labor  practices  are  not 
found  after  the  case  has  left  the  trial  Judge? 
These  functions  are  performed  with  statutory 
approval  by  legal  assistants  to  Board  mem- 
bers who  review  the  transcripts  and  prepare 
draft  opinions.  Here  lies  one  of  the  vices  in 
the  system,  for  these  assistants,  lacking  stat- 
utory decisional  responsibility,   are  neither 
certified  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  as 
competent,  experienced  persons  in  the  field  of 
labor-management  relations,  as  are  the  ad- 
ministrative law  Judges,  nor  generally  pos- 
sessed of  expertise  in  the  field.  Many  are 
youngsters  in  the  profession. 

On  appeal,  the  work  of  the  trial  Judges  Is 
essentially  duplicated  by  these  legal  assist- 
ants except  that  those  reviewing  the  cases  do 
not  have  the  added  benefit  of  actually  hear- 
ing the  witnesses  testify  and  "feeling"  the 
trials.  A  time  factor  is  added  in  that  the  case 
Is  prolonged  for  many  months  on  review,  dur- 
ing which  period  the  irritation  from  which 
the  case  springs  continues  to  seethe. 

Moreover,  the  Board  members  are  exposed 
to  the  whims  and  caprices  of  this  group  of 
assistants,  since  the  Board  members,  unable 
to  make  personal  reviews  of  the  record,  must 
rely  upon  their  presentations.  Under  this  sys- 
tem, a  litigant  may  never  have  his  point  of 
view  actuaUy  submitted  to  a  Board  member. 
Thus  the  litigant  never  really  has  a  day  in 
court  before  the  Board  members,  who  by 
statute  are  commanded  to  make  the  decision 
To  a  lawyer,  practice  before  the  Board  Is  filed 
with  frustrations  and  anxieties:  the  lawyer 
never  knows  whether  his  client's  case  has 
been  heard  by  those  who  decide. 

At  the  present  time  even  after  the  duplica- 
tion of  effort  set  out  above,  the  Board  re- 
versed the  trial  Judges,  In  full,  in  only  8  per- 
cent of  all  the  cases  in  fiscal  1971 !  And  think 
of  the  months  of  delay  that  were  needed  to 
accomplish  this ! 


dividual  Involved  appealed  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. The  court  of  appeals  concluded  its 
opinion  reversing  the  Board  by  saying  that 
the  trial  examiner's  result  "is  .  .  .  the  only  re- 
sult which  the  evidence  permits. 

"The  petition  for  review  Is  granted.  The 
order  of  the  Board  Is  vacated  and  the  case 
remanded  for  further  proceedings  consistent 
with  this  opinion  and  with  the  original  find- 
ings and  decision  of  the  Trial  Examiner."  Id 
at  24,427. 

•  Transcript  pages  averaged  831  per  case  In 
fiscal  1971. 


The  legal  assistants  who  did  the  review 
work  for  the  Board  members  in  fiscal  l97i 
numbered  105  and  were  specifically  attached 
to  individual  members  for  payroll  and  super- 
vision, with  each  member  having  approxi- 
mately one-fifth  of  the  total.  The  money 
spent  for  the  Board  members  and  their  staffs 
was  $3,672,000  in  fiscal  1971.  Thus,  $3,480,- 
000  was  spent  for  Board  staff  and  support 
services  In  addition  to  salaries  of  the  Board 
members  of  $192,000.  (The  annual  salary  of 
each  of  the  four  members  is  $38,000  and 
that  of  the  Chairman  is  $40,000.)  It  is  argu- 
able that  the  very  presence  of  Presidential 
appointees  looming  over  the  shoulder  of 
the  trial  Judge,  and  available  to  the  parties 
themselves,  tends  to  "keep  in  line"  an  mde- 
pendent  Judge,  but  it  also  is  arguable  that  a 
competent  person  rises  to  fill  his  respon- 
sibilities. It  Is  also  arguable  that  people  like 
to  appeal  from  adverse  decisions.  But.  as 
in  all  things,  a  compromise  usually  is  struck 
in  ordre  to  get  "the  most  for  the  money." 
Isn't  $3,000,000  •  really  too  much  to  pay 
for  78  decisions  (8  percent  of  980),  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  which  are  themselves 
reversed  by  the  circuit  coiirt  of  appeals? 

SOLUTION  TO  DUPLICATION  AND  EXPENSX 

Shorn  of  the  fiction  which  surrounds  the 
Board,  the  truth  Is  that  the  only  day  in  court 
a  litigant  may  be  assured  of  Is  the  presenta- 
tion of  his  case  before  the  trial  Judge.  Fic- 
tion therefore  ought  to  be  renounced  and  the 
Judge's  function  should  be  recognized  for 
what  it  has  become  and  should  be  separated 
from  the  frustrations  of  the  system.  In  view 
of  the  nature  of  the  review  and  his  certified 
competence  in  the  field,  it  seems  sensible 
that  the  decision  of  the  Judge  who  hears  the 
testimony,  makes  findings  of  fact  which  as 
to  credibility  are  final,  finds  and  states  the 
law  and  contrives  the  remedy,  ought  to  be 
final  and  reviewable  only  in  the  court  of  ap- 
peals. If  his  decisions  were  final,  they 
would  patently  constitute  a  more  efficient 
and  Informed  achievement  of  the  purposes  of 
the  Act  and  contribute  to  the  furthering  of 
peaceful  and  harmonious  relationships  be- 
tween management  and  labor.  These  admin- 
istrative law  Judges,  equipped  with  the  know- 
how  In  the  field  and  permitted  personal  con- 
tact with  the  litigants  and  enjoying  a  recog- 
nized status,  may  better  promote  settlements 
and  render  decisions  with  a  rational  under- 
standing of  the  problems  which  face  man- 
agement and  labor. 

Administrative  law  Judges  are  presently 
appointed  from  a  roster  furnished  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  In  conformity  with 
Civil  Service  practices.  They  gain  admission 
to  the  roster  because  they  are  seasoned  law- 
yers, are  qualified  experts  in  the  field  of 
labor-management  relations  law,  have  had 
practical  experience  In  the  fie'd  and  satisfy 
the  prerequisites  for  decisional  responsibility. 
No  other  persons  who  deal  with  the  deci- 
sional process  \n  connection  with  unfair  labor 
practices  are  or  must  be  so  qu&llfied.  Con- 
sidering the  competency  of  the  trial  Judges 
ensured  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
It  is  unreasonable  that  his  decision  should  be 
subject  to  review  by  members  of  a  Board  who 
cannot  do  It  or  by  legal  assistants  whose 
expertise  and  competency  have  not  been 
accredited  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Moreover,  the  system  has  developed  the 
proceedings  before  the  Judges  to  the  point 
where  they  are  akin  to  trials  in  district  courts. 
They  are  no  longer  administrative  proceed- 
ings conducted  with  the  laxity  or  informality 
of  an  administrative  agency.  This  has  come 
about  because  the  cases  are  of  a  type  which 
require  a  strict  observance  of  the  well-estab- 
lished courtroom  procedures.  They  deal  with 
the  guilt  or  Innocence  of  the  charged  party 
and  the  consequences  of  error  may  have  se- 
rious Impacts  not  only  on  the  litigant  but 

*Not   all   of   the   83.480.000   was  spent   on 
unfair  labor  practice  cases. 
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also  on  the  entire  field  of  labor-management 
relations.  In  these  cases.  In  order  that  fair 
play  and  due  process  can  be  achieved,  trials 
must  follow  the  basic  standards  which  reg- 
ulate trials  In  district  courts.  The  courts  of 
appeals  so  require. 

OUR    PROPOSAL 

We  propose  that  what  Is  practice  should 
be  acknowledged  In  theory.  We  propose  that 
the  administrative  law  Judges  become  labor 
judges,  whose  decisions  are  final,  subject  to 
review  by  the  appropriate  appellate  courts; 
that  these  judges  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Board  from  a  roster  of  qualified  personnel 
furnished  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission; 
that  these  Judges  shall  have  exclusive  Ju- 
risdiction over  other  labor-management  cases 
except  where  a  Jury  Is  Involved:  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Judges  shall  be  nation- 
wide; and  that  they  shall  be  assigned  to  hear 
the  case  in  the  place  where  the  cause  of  ac- 
tion arises.  All  other  Jurisdiction  under  the 
Act  will  be  retained  In  the  Board. 

Out  proposal  not  only  gives  legal  effect  to 
what  In  part  is  now  practice  but  abolishes  a 
fiction  which  has  caused  concern,  turmoil 
and  frustration  among  litigants  and  law- 
yers. It  will  propagate  the  purposes  of  the 
Act,  one  of  which  Is  to  "provide  orderly  and 
peaceful  procedures"  In  that: 

(1)  If  labor  courts  with  the  Jurisdiction 
suggested  are  established,  able  lawyers  ex- 
perienced In  the  field  of  labor-management 
relations,  from  both  management  and  labor, 
will  be  encouraged  to  participate  In  labor- 
management  affairs  on  a  Judicial  level,  and 
thereby  a  greater  experience,  competence  and 
understanding  will  be  brought  to  the  field, 
all  of  which  will  contribute  to  the  lessening 
of  tensions  between  management  and  labor, 
an  objective  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act. 

(2)  The  additional  expense  to  the  govern- 
ment Incurred  as  a  result  of  the  present  du- 
plication of  the  trial  Judges'  work  will  be 
eliminated,  resulting  In  substantial  savings 
to  the  government. 

(3)  The  time  lag  between  the  trial  Judges' 
decisions  and  the  Board's  decisions  will  be 
avoided  and  pending  uncertainties  and  con- 
tentions will  be  more  speedily  resolved,  with 
the  result  that  the  causes  of  labor  disputes 
affecting  Interstate  commerce  will  be  more 
expeditiously  removed. 

(4)  Expertise,  indigenous  to  a  blue  ribbon 
type  Judge,  will  be  available  to  litigants  In 
all  branches  of  labor-management  relations. 

(5)  Decisions  will  result  which  will  have  a 
more  compatible  relationship  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  litigants  who  appear  before  the 
labor  Judge,  for,  because  he  has  been  person- 
ally exposed  to  the  litigants,  his  Interests  will 
not  be  wholly  academic. 

(6)  The  case  load  of  Board  members  will 
be  decreased,  which  will  allow  them  a  greater 
personal  participation  In  the  affairs  of  the 
Board  and  a  more  active  surveillance  of  the 
administration  of  the  Act. 

(7)  The  Board  will  no  longer  be  affected 
with  a  split  personality  which  causes  it  to 
act  as  prosecutor  and  Judge  in  the  same  case. 
Thus  It  may  concentrate  on  the  enforcement 
of  the  Act's  purposes  and  policies  un- 
restrained by  Its  own  past  Judicial  pro- 
nouncements. 

(8)  Labor-management  cases  may  be  In- 
stituted before  labor  Judges,  experts  in  their 
field,  whose  knowledge  of  labor-management 
affairs  will  enable  them  to  suggest  rational 
settlements  and  render  more  speedily  mean- 
ingful decisions. 

(9)  Relieving  the  district  courts  of  signifi- 
cant labor-management  jurisdiction  will  al- 
low district  Judges  more  time  for  considera- 
tion and  adjudication  of  the  cases  with 
which  the  district  courts  are  more  generally 
concerned. 

(10)  By  reason  of  the  expertise  of  the  la- 
bor Judge,  an  empathy  may  be  created  be- 
tween the   Judge   and  the   litigants  which 
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will  contribute  to  the  settlements  of  dis- 
putes and  Issues  before  him. 

(11)  Confidence  In  the  competence  and 
Impartiality  of  the  adjudicating  forum  will 
be  enhanced  by  the  knowledge  that  the  labor 
Judge  Is  chosen  for  his  merit  and  achieve- 
ments In  the  field  of  labor-management  rela- 
tions and  not  as  a  political  accommodation. 

(12)  The  Labor  Court  system  will  con- 
tribute to  an  appropriate  consideration  of 
stare  decisis  and  to  a  stability  and  relia- 
bility In  the  field  of  labor-management  rela- 
tions now  generally  In  doubt. 

(13)  The  policy  of  the  Labor  Board  Is  now 
a  matter  of  decisional  law  as  Interpreted  by 
the  courts  of  appeals  and  the  Supreme 
Court.  Should  the  Board  wish  to  establish 
new  policy  it  can  do  so  In  either  of  two  ways, 
i.e.,  by  using  Its  rule-making  power,  or  by 
Issuing  a  complaint  based  upon  its  new 
theory  and  testing  the  theory  before  the 
administrative  law  Judge  and  the  courts  of 
review — Just  what  it  does  now  in  total  effect. 

(14)  The  appointment  of  Judges  will  be 
exposed  to  a  minimum  of  politics  with  its 
attendant  problems  in  that  the  judges  will  be 
chosen  from  a  roster  of  qualified  personnel 
furnished  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
yet  the  appointment  of  the  Judges  by  the 
Board  will  credit  current  public  opinion  as  it 
Is  refiected  In  the  Board. 

SPECIFIC  PROPOSALS 

We  propose  that : 

I.  The  Judges  Division  of  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board  shall  be  continued  as 
an  Independent  agency  of  the  United  States 
Oovernment  and  shall  be  known  as  the  La- 
bor Court  of  the  United  States,  the  members 
thereof  to  be  known  as  Judges  of  the  Labor 
Court  or  Labor  Judges. 

II.  The  Labor  Court  shall  have  exclusive 
original  Jurisdiction  of  all  actions  involving 
unfair  labor  practices  arising  under  Section  7 
and  8  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
and  original  Jurisdiction  concurrent  with  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  of  any 
civil  actions  arising  under  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  or  involving  a  labor  dispute  as 
defined  in  Section  2(9)  of  the  Act,  or  in 
which  a  labor  organization  is  a  party.  The 
Labor  Court  shall  also  have  original  Jurisdic- 
tion coaicurrent  with  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  and  courts  of  the  states  of  civil 
actions  arising  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  the  Labor 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act 
of  1959,  as  amended. 

ni.  Trial  In  the  Labor  Court  shall  be  a 
labor  Judge  without  a  Jury.  CivU  actions 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Labor  Court 
in  which  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  is  pre- 
served as  declared  by  the  Seventh  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  or  as  given  by  a 
statute  of  the  United  States,  may  be  re- 
moved to  a  district  court  of  the  United  States 
having  Jurisdiction  of  any  party  (other  than 
the  party  who  instituted  the  action  who  Is 
deemed  by  instituting  such  action  to  have 
waived  trial  by  Jury)  prior  to  the  time  re- 
quired for  him  to  file  his  responsive  plead- 
ing in  the  Labor  Court. 

rv.  UntU  rules  of  procediu-e  are  promul- 
gated by  the  Labor  Court  and  approved  by 
the  Board,  the  Court  shall  apply  the  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure  for  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  and  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  district  courts  of  the 
United  States,  so  far  as  practicable. 

V.  Appeals  from  final  orders  and  judgments 
of  the  Labor  Court  shall  be  as  provided  In 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Appellate  Procedure  and 
the  relevant  statutes  of  the  United  States 
governing  appeals  from  district  courts  of  the 
United  States. 

VI.  The  labor  Judge,  in  respect  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  duties  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  his  orders,  shall  possess  the  same 
powers  as  the  Judges  of  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States,  including  the  power  to 
punish  by  contempt  and  to  issue  and  enforce 
subpoenas  ad  testificandum  and  duces  tecum. 
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VII.  The  Board,  subject  to  the  civil  serv- 
ice laws,  and  upon  certification  for  expertise 
by  the  Civil  Ser\-lce  Commission,  shall  ap- 
point as  many  additional  Judges  of  the 
Labor  Court  as  the  Board  from  time  to  time 
finds  necessary  for  the  proper  performance  of 
the  Labor  Court's  duties,  and  they  shall  hold 
office  diu-lng  good  behavior.  Initially  admin- 
istrative law  Judges  holding  office  may  serve 
as  labor  Judges  for  a  period  of  two  years, 
after  which  they  may  be  reappointed  by  the 
Board,  subject  to  the  civil  service  laws  and 
upon  certification  for  expertise  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

Vni.  Judges  of  the  Labor  Court  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  Board  after  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  public  hearing,  for  Inefficien- 
cy, neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance  In  office, 
but  for  no  other  cause.  Appeal  from  such 
removal  may  be  processed  through  the  civil 
service  procedures. 

IX.  Labor  Judges  shall  not  engage  in  any 
other  business,  vocation  or  employment. 

X.  An  administrative  office  of  the  Labor 
Court,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board,  shall 
be  maintained  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
where  a  director  of  administration  of  the 
Labor  Coiu-t,  appointed  by  the  Board,  shall 
be  stationed.  Deputy  directors  of  admmistra- 
tion  of  the  Labor  Cotirt,  appointed  by  the 
Board,  may  be  stationed  In  such  other  cities 
as  the  Board  may  determine.  The  director 
shall  receive  and  preser%-e  pleadings  and 
other  papers  filed  with  the  Labor  Coiurt  and 
shall  maintain  a  docket  of  cases  pending  be- 
fore the  Labor  Court.  He  shall  assign  cases 
to  each  labor  judge  for  trial  or  other  pro- 
ceedings, secure  suitable  courtroom  accom- 
modations for  the  trial,  publish  and  distrib- 
ute the  decisions,  orders  and  Judgments  of 
the  labor  Judges,  provide  clerical  services 
generally  for  the  Labor  Court  and  perform 
such  other  duties  as  are  from  time  to  time 
required  by  the  Court  or  the  Board.  The 
Board  shall  furnish  the  director  and  the 
Labor  Court  such  personnel  as  will  be  ade- 
quate to  meet  their  needs  and  functions.  In 
assigning  a  case  to  a  labor  Judge,  due  con- 
sideration shall  be  given  to  the  geographic 
area  of  his  assignment  and  to  his  current 
caseload  with  the  objective  of  equalizing 
geographic  assignments  and  caseloads  among 
the  several  judges.  Trials  shall  be  conducted 
In  the  judicial  district  where  the  unfair  la- 
bor practice  In  question  was  alleged  to  have 
been  committed. 

XI.  Unless  there  Is  a  controlling  Supreme 
Court  precedent,  a  labor  Judge  shall  follow 
and  be  bound  by  the  precedent  established 
by  the  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  where- 
in the  unfair  labor  practice  was  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  or  other  cause  of  ac- 
tion arose. 

xn.  The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
shall  retain  all  other  Jurisdiction  under  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  our  proposal  Is 
that  it  contemplates  that  labor  Judges  will 
be  appointed  for  competency  and  expertise 
in  the  field  without  political  Inten-ention.  ex- 
cept as  It  mas  be  reflected  In  current  pub- 
lic opinion  as  It  is  currently  represented  In 
the  apjjolntments  of  the  Board  members. 
Such  appointments  have  generally  been  bi- 
partisan. 


DRUG  TESTING  PROGRAM 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  26.  1973 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  military 
is  increasing  the  accuracy  of  its  drug 
testing  program,  but  much  more  im- 
provement is  needed  before  the  program 
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is  really  a  success.  I  recentlj 
new  statistics  revealing  an  upw  ird 
in  the  accuracy  of  the  progran  i 
military  still  has  a  long  way  to 
the  program  successfully  identifies 
drug  users  within  the  military 
ample,  within  a  recent  week 
Army  Medical  Center  in  Hawaii 
40  percent  of  the  heroin  users 
rectly  identified  in  its  accuracj' 
Hundreds  of  GI's  are  still 
ping  through  the  drug  testing 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES-r«esdaj,.  March  27,  1973 


noon. 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  fe.  Latch 
D.D.,  offered  the  foUowing 
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mistakes 
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Be  of  good  courage  and 
strengthen  your  heart,  all  ye 
in  the  Lord. — Psalms  31 :  24. 

Almighty  God.  unfailing  sourcje 
and  life,  whose  glory  is  in  aU 
and  who  calls  us  to  walk  with 
we  may  truly  live,  prepare  our 
hearts  for  the  work  of  this  day. 

turn  from  the  errors  and 

past,  treasuring  only  the  wisdom 
humility  they  may  have  taught 
Deepen  within  us  a  lore  for 
truth,  and  beauty.  Renew  in  us 
which  enables  us  to  really  live  all 
and  which  helps  us  to  lead  our 
ward  a  more  abundant  life  ..„ 

Bless  our  Nation  with  Thy  .. 
cious  favor.  Keep  her  firm  in  her 
freedom,  just  in  her  exercise  o 
generous  in  her  protection  of 
and  wise  in  her  activities  on 
mankind.  May  righteousness 
will  mark  our  national  life  and 
deepest   trust   ever   and   always 
Thee. 
In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray. 
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THE  JOURNAL 

The   SPEAKER.   The   Chair 
amined  the  Journal  of  the  last 
ceedlngs  and  announces  to  the 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESEDENT 


Sundry  messages  in  writing 
President  of  the  United  States  .._ 
munlcated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


weie 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  1\  [r 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announci  d 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  joint  i 
of  the  following  title,  in  which  .. 
currence  of  the  House  is  requested 

S.J.  Res.  21.  Joint  resolution  to 
Atlantic  Union  delegation. 

The  message  also  announced  v»«, 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Publijc 
91-510.  appointed  Mr.  Helms  as 
ber  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
sional  Operations  in  lieu  of  Mr 
resigned. 
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Low  accuracy  ratings  have  also  been 
recorded  in  recent  weeks  by  the  Air  Force 
in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  the  U.S.  naval 
hospital  in  San  Diego  and  Oakland,  and 
one  private  laboratory— Washington 
Reference  Laboratory  in  Washington, 
D.C.  At  present,  the  worst  situation  exists 
at  the  Air  Force  Base  in  San  Antonio 
where  only  62  percent  of  the  heroin  sam- 
ples, 68  percent  of  the  barbiturate  sam- 
ples, and  only  40  percent  of  the  amphet- 
amine samples,  are  correctly  identified. 
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However,  the  overall  success  rate  has 
been  improved  in  the  last  year. 

The  Pentagon  has  exceeded  its  goal  of 
correctly  identifying  90  percent  of  the 
samples  of  heroin  and  amphetamine 
users.  But  the  drug  testing  program  still 
incorrectly  identifies  19  percent  of  the 
barbitiu-ate  users. 

While  progress  has  been  made,  more  is 
needed  until  the  drug  screening  program 
correctly  identifies  all  drug  abusers  and 
offers  them  help. 


shall 
hope 


THE  HONORABLE  CORINNE  C 
BOGGS 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Louisiana,  Mrs.  Corinne  C 
Boccs,  be  permitted  to  take  the  oath  of 
office  today.  Her  certificate  of  election 
has  not  arrived,  but  there  is  no  contest 
and  no  question  has  been  raised  with 
regard  to  her  election. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOGGS  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  and  took  the  oath  of  office 


named  Citizens  of  the  Year  In  Sarasota 
and  became  recipients  of  a  national 
award  from  the  Freedoms  Foimdatlon  at 
Valley  Forge.  I  would  personally  like  to 
thank  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Al  Ettlnger.  who  with 
many  others  went  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
to  relieve  some  of  the  heavy  burden  our 
men  in  imiform  were  called  upon  to 
shoulder  during  the  long  Vietnam  war 
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(Mr.  HALEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
hopefully  closing  days  of  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  the  war  In  Vietnam,  I  would  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  two  outstanding  Amer- 
icans from  my  congressional  district  who 
performed  so  well  during  this  war  al- 
though they  were  not  wearing  military 
uniforms  at  the  time  of  their  service 
I  am  referring  to  Al  and  Del  Ettlnger  who 
gave  birth  to  an  idea  in  1966  called 
Project  Vietnam  which  eventually  was 
responsible  for  sending  12,175  gift  pack- 
ages to  soldiers  from  the  Sarasota 
County  area  who  were  stationed  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  served  the  Nation 
In  wartime  on  foreign  soil  appreciates 
most  fully  the  importance  of  mall  call 
and  will  readily  agree  it  was  usuaUy  the 
most  effective  morale  boosting  event  of 
their  days  in  combat.  Al  Ettlnger  remem- 
bered this  fact  of  service  life  from  his 
experience  during  the  First  World  War  In 
the  famed  Rainbow  Division  and  later  In 
the  Second  World  War  as  a  marine.  He 
became  determined  to  make  as  many 
soldiers  as  possible  know  that  they  were 
remembered  and  appreciated  during  this 
country's  most  recent  war.  He  and  his 
wife  started  Project  Vietnam  alone,  but 
as  the  months  passed  they  began  receiv- 
ing  help    from    volimteers.    local    civic 
organizations,  and  private  contributors. 
Their     humanitarian     gesture     stands 
proudly  alongside  the  many  other  patri- 
otic acts  carried  out  by  Americans  during 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

In  recognition  of  their  unselfish  efforts, 
these  two  very  special  Americans  were 


IMPOUNDED  FIRE  CONTROL  FUNDS 
RESTORED 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  inform  our  colleagues  that  I  have 
been  advised  that  the  $4  million  previ- 
ously impounded  from  the  cooperative 
forest  fire  prevention  program  has  been 
restored  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

This  will  allow  the  fire  protection  pro- 
gram to  conUnue  at  the  $20,027,000  level 
already  contracted  for  in  current  fiscal 
year. 

I  have  been  assured  by  the  Chief  of 
Forest  Service  that  the  money  will  now 
be  made  available  to  State  foresters  for 
this  vital  program;  and  that  the  proper 
State  authorities  have  been  so  informed 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FOREIGN  GIVEAWAY  TO  ALGERIA 

(Mr.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we 
sit  here  earnestly  delving  into  means  to 
tighten  the  reins  of  Federal  spending— 
while  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  cuts  the  heart  out  of  needed 
domestic  programs— the  administration 
has  the  temerity  to  approve  a  foreign 
giveaway  of  monumental  proportions  to 
a  coimtry  with  which  we  do  not  even 
have  diplomatic  relations. 
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According  to  a  report  which  I  saw  this 
morning,  the  Directors  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  have  approved  a  deal  which, 
if  we  in  the  Congress  have  any  fiscal 
Integrity  left,  we  will  try  to  bring  to  an 
immediate  halt. 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have 
diplomatic  relations  with  Algeria,  the 
Export-Import  Bank  has  approved  a 
$402  million  financing  package  to  con- 
struct an  LNG  plant  in  Algeria. 

To  put  the  icing  on  the  cake,  Algeria 
Insisted  on  putting  up  the  faith  and 
credit  of  their  Government  instead  of  re- 
paying the  loan  out  of  the  proceeds  from 
the  gas.  Faith  and  credit.  Look  at  the 
history,  here  again  our  energy  needs  are 
to  be  put  at  the  mercy  of  an  imfriendly 
government.  How  stupid  can  we  get? 

The  safety  of  liquefied  natural  gas 
transportation  cannot  yet  be  assured.  My 
colleagues  will  recall  that  I  have  spoken 
on  the  fioor  about  a  Bureau  of  Mines  re- 
port as  well  as  a  Coast  Guard  study  both 
of  which  present  serious  questions  re- 
garding the  safety  of  LNG  transport. 

I  feel  we  must  act  to  stop  this  deal 
because  of  the  cash  outflow  from  our 
country  and  because,  in  addition  to  a 
dollar  drain,  this  is  of  questionable  safe- 
ty in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  The  gentleman  has  made 
a  very  appropriate  statement.  I  want  to 
agree  with  him. 

It  is  incredible  that  the  Export-Import 
Bank  has  just  authorized  a  $157  million 
direct  loan  at  6  percent  interest  to  Sona- 
trach,  Algeria's  state-owned  gas  and  oil 
monopoly,  for  liquified  natural  gas  fa- 
cilities to  be  constructed  at  Arzew.  The 
action  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  pro- 
vides loans  of  $157  million  and  guaran- 
tees of  $157  million  in  matching  loans 
for  the  same  project  from  the  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York  and  other 
lenders.  To  my  knowledge,  this  Is  the 
first  time  the  Export-Import  Bank  has 
guaranteed  loans  to  a  nation  with  whom 
America  does  not  have  diplomatic  re- 
lations. 

Another  extraordinary  feature  of  this 
project  consists  of  an  Export-Import 
Bank  guarantee  for  $52.5  million  that 
Sonatrach — the  Algerian  monopoly  com- 
pany— expects  to  borrow  from  non-U.S. 
lenders  to  help  cover  "local  costs"  of  the 
project.  This  constitutes  a  recent  incre- 
ment to  Export-Import  Bank  policies 
since  it  guarantees  a  loan  made  by  for- 
eigners to  foreigners. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  our  need  for  energy 
resoiurces — gas  needs  are  critical — but  it 
appears  necessary  to  establish  some  rea- 
sonable limitations  on  what  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  must  pay  to  get  It.  Under 
the  present  plan  $314  million  will  be  ex- 
ported to  build  a  facility  in  a  country 
with  which  we  have  no  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. All  of  the  risks  and  all  of  the  in- 
terest subsidy  is  being  thrust  on  the  back 
of  the  Americsm  taxpayer. 

Several  weeks  ago.  the  Export-Import 
Bank  granted  a  6-percent  loan  to  a 
Japanese  company  for  the  purchase  of 
American  aircraft.  How  can  we  justify  a 


taxpayer-subsidized  loan  to  a  developed 
company  already  swamped  with  sur- 
plus dollars? 

In  fiscal  year  1972  the  Export-Import 
Bank  loaned  $2.3  billion  at  subsidized 
interest  rates  which  are  not  available  to 
American  enterprise.  In  addition,  in  fiscal 
year  1972,  it  has  provided  guarantees 
of  $1.2  billion,  all  of  which  are  a  contin- 
gent liability  of  the  American  consumers. 
Under  present  laws,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  can  do  anything  it  likes  provided 
the  President  says  it  is  in  the  national 
interest.  It  can  loan  and  guarantee  loans 
to  any  citizen  in  any  nation  at  interest 
rates  which  discriminate  against  com- 
parable enterprise  developed  in  America. 

If  the  Export-Import  Bank  can  con- 
tinue unrestrained  in  subsidized  loans 
and  guarantees  to  dollar-heavy  nations 
and  high  risk  loans  and  guarantees  to 
nations  which  despise  us  to  the  point  of 
nonrecognition,  the  Export-Import  Bank 
may  well  be  on  the  way  to  exporting  what 
little  remains  of  national  solvency  and 
credibility. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


REQUEST  FOR  APPOINTMENT  OF 
CONFEREES  ON  H.R.  2107,  RURAL 
ENVIRONMENTAL  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bUl  (H.R.  2107)  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  a 
rural  environmental  assistance  program, 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendment,  and  re- 
quest a  conference  with  the  Senate 
thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


A  SAD  DAY  AND  A  HAPPY  DAY 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  today  is  a  sad  day  and 
also  a  happy  day.  We  have  just  witnessed 
a  ceremony  that  recalls  to  us  the  sad- 
ness of  the  day  when  our  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
Hale  Boggs  left  us.  It  is  a  happy  day  for 
us  to  welcome  the  gentlewoman  from 
Louisiana,  "Lindy"  Boggs,  to  this  body. 

It  was  33  years  ago  that  Lindt  came 
here  with  Hale  and  myself  to  begin  our 
service  in  the  Congress.  It  is  a  happy  day, 
Ldidy,  for  the  Members  of  the  Louisiana 
delegation.  It  is  our  pleasure  at  this  time 
to  welcome  you  to  this  body  and  to  say 
we  are  glad  because  it  is  not  as  a 
stranger,  but  as  an  old-time  friend  and 
somebody  who  knows  us,  as  we  know  her. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  the  days  ahead  in 
this  body  be  as  long  and  as  happy  for 
the  gentlewoman  from  Louisiana  as  they 
were  for  Hale. 

Our  hand  of  welcome  is  out  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Louisiana,  and  may  God 
bless  her. 


Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  join  in  extending  a 
personal  welcome  to  a  coiu-ageous  and 
lovely  lady,  a  long  time  friend,  and  the 
newest  Member  of  this  body. 

Lindy  Boggs  is  no  stranger  to  Wash- 
ington. She  came  here  with  her  able  and 
distinguished  late  husband  in  1941  and 
she  has  been  well  and  affectionately 
known  since  that  time  not  only  for  the 
effective  and  constant  support  and  the 
love  she  gave  to  Hale  Boggs,  but  for  her 
own  contributions  to  a  stronger  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  a  better  America. 

Through  the  years  Hale  Boggs  was 
destined  to  become  one  of  the  Nation's 
great  Congressmen  and  an  outstanding 
leader  of  his  party  and  Lindy  was  con- 
stantly at  his  side  helping  and  encourag- 
ing in  his  important  work. 

Now  that  Hale  has  been  lost  to  us,  we 
are  indeed  fortimate  that  Lindy  has 
picked  up  his  fallen  mantel  and  that  she 
will  carry  it  forward  in  the  splendid 
tradition  of  her  husband.  We  know  also 
that  Lindy  Boggs  will  leave  her  own  im- 
print on  the  pages  of  history.  Her  ability 
hsis  long  been  recognized  and  I  am  con- 
fident her  contributions  will  be  many 
and  they  will  be  important. 

I  compliment  the  people  of  her  dis- 
trict for  exercising  the  good  judgment 
to  send  her  to  Congress.  They  have  a 
deserved  pride  in  her,  a  pride  which  we 
in  Congress  also  share. 

Because  of  the  long  and  warm  friend- 
ship which  Mrs.  Sikes  and  I  have  had 
for  Lindy  and  Hale,  I  am  particularly 
happy  to  join  in  this  welcome.  I  know 
that  she  brings  courage  and  strength 
and  ability  which  are  needed  in  the  de- 
liberations of  this  body.  I  know  also  that 
this  lovely  and  devoted  lady  will  hold 
high  the  best  traditions  of  good  Amer- 
icanism in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleagues  in  welcoming  the  Honorable 
Lindy  Boggs  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  am  sure  she  will  serve  the  citizens 
of  Louisiana's  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict as  effectively  and  honorably  as  did 
her  husband.  Hale,  before  his  tragic  dis- 
appearance in  the  Alaskan  wilderness. 

During  Hale's  distinguished  service  in 
the  House,  I  developed  a  close  friendship 
with  the  Boggs  family  and  I  am  especial- 
ly pleased  to  be  able  to  welcome  Lindy 
to  the  House.  I  wish  her  a  long  and  re- 
warding term  as  Louisiana's  Congress- 
woman.  In  the  final  analyses  the  people 
of  her  district,  her  State,  and  the  Nation 
will  prove  the  true  beneficiaries  because 
Lindy  Bogcs  came  to  Congress. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  we  are  now  assured 
of  the  continuation  of  the  famous  Boggs 
garden  parties  which  have  become  a 
Capitol  Hill  tradition. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the    request    of    the    gentlenjan    from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 


FOREST  AND  GAME  MANAGEMENT 


filer, 

lor 
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been 


the 
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( Mr.  WYATT  asked  and  was 
mission  to  address  the  House 
ute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.   WYATT.   Mr.   Speaker 
founded,  intensive  forest 
program  is  needed  not  only  to 
creasing  demsuids  for  wood 
meet    increasing    demands 
amenities  of  the  forest,  too 

Game  populations,  for 
crease   and   thrive   in   managed 
growth  stands  and  this  has 
out  by  a  number  of  studies 
game    experts    at    various 
scattered  around  the  Nation. 

Old  growth  stands  have  been 
as  '"biological  deserts"  while 
is  true  of  yoimg  growth  timber 
In  yoimg  growth,  say  the 
sunlight  reaches  the  ground 
canopy  or  "over-story"  has 
up.  Sunlight  is  necessary,  not 
trees,  but  for  low-lying  brush 
vital  in  the  food  chain  for  man:  ■ 

And    any    hunter   knows 
effect"  is  important  in  big  gam; 
"Edge"  results  in  timber  hardest 
when  openings  are  created  by 
timber  and  hunters  know  tha; 
deer  feed  in   the   openings 
browse  and  forbs  are  found  but 
to  have  thickets  and  escape 
the  thickets  available  when 
proaches. 

Log  landings,  secondary  haul 
skid  trails  not  only  produce  a 
of  browse  and  forbs  but  are 
lent  as  escape  routes. 

Intensive  forest  management 
does,  provide  for  the  multiple 
of  the  forest. 
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INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

^Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  g  ven  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  fi  »r  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extencj  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this!  morning 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  listen  o  a  well 
known  international  banker.  He  £in- 
nounced  that  by  mid-summer  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  would  be  in  our  \  avor  and 
we  would  no  longer  be  in  a  del  Icit  posi- 
tion. 

This  is  remiruscent  of  the  jerlod  of 
1960.  1961,  and  1962,  to  my  mimory.  It 
is  nothing  but  the  same  old  i  >loy  that 
has  always  been  pulled  every  ;ime  this 
Congress  faces  a  problem  of  a  deficit  in 
our  international  trade.  They  will  change 
it  around;  it  is  very  simple;  they  will  ex- 
port less  to  the  United  States  and  import 
a  little  more  from  the  United  states  for 
a  while  and  change  it  to  such  a  position 
that  we  will  start  to  shout  "h^Uelujah" 
and  give  them  5  more  years  of  coming 
into  the  American  market.  If  wg  do  what 
the  President  wants  us  to  do,  as  he  sug- 
gested I  believe  a  week  ago,  I  o  m  assure 


this  Congress  that  in  the  next  5  years 
you  will  not  recognize  this  country. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
325)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resoluton  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  325 

Resolved,  That  Donald  W.  Rlegle,  Jr.,  of 
Michigan,  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  elected  to 
the  standing  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  wsis  laid  on  the 
table. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ofifer  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
326)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  326 

Resolved,  That  Corinne  C.  (Llndy)  Boggs, 

of  Louisiana,  be,  and  she  is  hereby,  elected 

to  the  standing  committee  of  the  House  of 

Representatives  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


PROVIDING  FOR  STRIKING  OF 
MEDAI^  IN  COMMEMORATION  OF 
ROBERTO  WALKER  CLEMENTE 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  Immediate  consideration  of  the  bill 
(HJl.  3841)  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  Roberto 
Walker  Clemente. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  shall  not  object,  or 
at  least  I  hope  I  shall  not  object. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Permsylvanla. 
Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
This  is  the  bill  I  discussed  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  the  other  day. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  there  is  almost  no 
expenditure  of  funds? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Permsylvanla. 
There  is  no  expenditure  from  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

B.B..  3841 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  outstanding  athletic,  civic, 
charitable,  and  hxunanitarlan  contributions 
of  Roberto  Walker  Clemente,  the  Secretary 


of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
strike  and  furnish  to  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Greater  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  (1)  one  gold  medal,  to  be 
awarded  at  the  discretion  of  such  organiza- 
tion, with  suitable  emblems,  devices,  and  in- 
scriptions to  be  determined  by  such  organi- 
zation subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  (2)  not  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  duplicate  medals  of 
sizes  and  alloys  to  be  determined  by  such 
organization  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  be  made  and 
delivered  at  such  times  as  may  be  required 
by  such  organization  in  quantities  of  not  less 
than  two  thousand.  Any  proSts  derived  by 
such  organization  from  the  sale  of  such  med- 
als shall  be  contributed  by  such  organiza- 
tion to  the  Roberto  Clemente  Memorial  Fund, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  The  medals  are 
national  medals  within  the  meaning  of 
section  3551  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  368) . 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cause  such  medals  to  be  struck  and  fur- 
nished at  not  less  than  the  estimated  cost  of 
manufacture.  Including  labor,  materials,  dies, 
use  of  machinery,  and  overhead  expenses,  and 
security  satisfactory  to  the  Director  of  the 
Mint,  shall  be  furnished  to  Indemnify  the 
TTnited  States  for  the  full  pajTnent  of  such 
costs. 

Sec.  3.  No  medals  shall  be  made  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act  after  December  31, 
1974. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE 
HUMANITIES— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  Seventh 
Annual  Report  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Himianities,  for  fiscal  year 
1972. 

It  is  essential  that  the  disciplines  of 
the  humanities — languages,  history,  phi- 
losophy, literature  and  ethics  among 
others — be  brought  to  bear  on  problems 
of  contemporary  concern,  both  national 
and  international.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment recognizes  this  need — and  has  been 
responsive  to  it. 

I  particularly  commend  to  your  atten- 
tion the  program  of  "Youthgrants  in  the 
Humanities,"  begun  in  fiscal  year  1972, 
which  provides  needed  support  for  young 
people  doing  scholarly  work  in  the  hu- 
manities. Another  impressive  effort  is 
the  Endowment's  State-Based  Program, 
which,  in  less  than  two  years,  has  estab- 
lished committees  in  38  States  to  en- 
courage public  education.  The  "Jefifer- 
son  Lecture  in  the  Himianities,"  aimed 
at  bridging  the  gap  between  himianlstlc 
learning  and  public  affairs,  is  also  suc- 
cessfully underway. 

The  public's  response  to  the  work  of 
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the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities may  be  measured  in  part  by  the 
fact  that  public  contributions  to  the  En- 
dowment have  exceeded  federally  appro- 
priated funds  for  the  third  year  in  a  row. 
This  is  clear  evidence  of  broad  public 
support  for  the  objectives  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  and,  I  believe,  gives 
added  justification  to  the  steadily  in- 
creasing funding  which  I  have  requested 
and  which  the  Congress  has  provided  for 
its  very  worthwhile  endeavors. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  March  27.  1973. 


WATER  RESOURCES  OF  THE  DEL- 
MARVA  PENINSULA,  A  SUMMARY 
REPORT  TO  THE  CONGRESS- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  93-68) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  the  enclosed 
report,  "Water  Resources  of  the  Del- 
marva  Peninsula,  a  Summary  Report  to 
the  Congress,"  by  E,  M.  Cushing,  I.  H. 
Kantrowitz,  and  K.  R.  Taylor,  which  was 
prepared  in  compliance  with  Public  Law 
89-618  (S.  2287) ,  October  4,  1966. 

The  Delmarva  study  was  made  in  re- 
sponse to  the  specific  act  cited  above, 
which  was  sponsored  by  Senator  J.  Caleb 
Boggs  of  Delaware  (S.  2287)  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton 
(H.R.  9922)  who  was  a  Representative 
from  Maryland  in  1966.  Public  Law 
89-618  authorized  and  directed  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  make  a  compre- 
hensive investigation  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  Delmarva  Peninsula.  The 
principal  objective  of  the  study  was  to 
determine  the  availability  of  fresh-water 
supplies  to  meet  future  needs  of  the 
peninsula  area.  The  summary  report 
indicates  that  the  amount  of  fresh  water 
that  can  be  developed  perennially  on  the 
peninsula  is  about  1,500  million  gallons 
per  day.  This  amoimt  is  more  than  10 
times  the  use  in  1970  and  about  six  times 
the  estimated  use  of  water  on  the  penin- 
sula by  the  year  2010. 

In  addition  to  this  summary  report 
to  the  Congress,  required  by  Public  Law 
89-618,  the  Geological  Survey  plans  to 
compile  and  publish  in  1973  a  more  de- 
tailed report  on  the  study  for  use  by 
public  and  private  agencies  and  individ- 
uals. That  report  will  provide  informa- 
tion for  use  in  long-range  planning,  de- 
velopment, and  management  of  water 
supplies. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  March  27.  1973. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 


The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  581 


Abzug 

Frelinghuysen 

Mlnlsh 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Glaimo 

Mink 

Annstrong 

Gray 

Kelsen 

Aspln 

Harsha 

Nix 

BadlUo 

Harvey 

O'Brien 

Bell 

Hawkins 

Price.  Tex. 

Bingham 

Helstoski 

Rangel 

Blatnlk 

Hollfleld 

Held 

Burke.  Calif. 

Horton 

Roonev.  N.Y 

Carney.  Ohio 

Hudnut 

Roybal 

Chlsholm 

Karth 

Slkes 

Clark 

King 

Stagsiers 

Derwinskl 

Koch 

Stanton, 

Dlggs 

Kuykendall 

J.  William 

Esch 

Lent 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Eshleman 

Madlgan 

Tlernan 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcaU  379 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CHANGE  OF  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
annoimce  to  the  House  that  H.R.  3153, 
the  technical  and  conforming  changes 
in  the  Social  Security  Act,  has  been  taken 
off  the  calendar  for  today  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  chairman. 


DEMOCRATS  ASSUME  LEADERSHIP 
IN  RENT-PRICE  CONTROLS 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Democrats  introduced  yesterday  a  bill 
fixing  rents  and  freezing  all  prices  and 
interest  rates  for  60  days. 

Once  again,  the  Democrats  have  taken 
the  initiative  to  fill  the  hiatus  made  by 
the  Nixon  administration's  inability  to 
provide  effective  leadership  in  controlling 
inflation. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  the  Nixon 
economy  has  brought  us.  Indeed,  Nixon 
has  terminated  mandatory  wage  and 
price  controls  and  given  us  rent  increases 
as  much  as  30  percent  in  some  of  our 
major  cities,  a  far  cry  from  the  5.5  per- 
cent "voluntary  guidelines"  of  phase  m. 

And  President  Nixon  has  told  the 
American  housewife  that  she  must  now 
pay  2.5  percent  more  this  week  to  feed 
her  family  than  she  paid  last  week.  That 
spells  an  annual  cost  increase  of  $34  for 
madam  consumer.  Last  month,  beef  in- 
creased 7  percent  and  pork  5.3  percent. 

And  all  this  represents  the  highest 
jump  in  food  prices  for  a  single  month 
in  a  generation. 

It  is  beginning  to  look  as  if  we  are  re- 
entering a  period  of  accelerated  inflation. 
Phase  ni  just  is  not  working  and  the 


American  people  are  not  buying  the 
Nixon  administration's  "self-enforcing" 
game  plan  to  take  this  Nation  down  the 
primrose  path  of  economic  malaise. 

Immediate  action  is  needed  to  halt  the 
spiraling  increase  in  food  prices,  rents, 
and  interest  rates. 

But  the  White  House  has  not  yet  come 
up  with  any  meaningful  proposal  to  curb 
inflation.  So,  Congress  is  taking  the  initi- 
ative to  strengthen  the  stabilization  pro- 
gram and  put  an  end  to  inflation.  The 
Democrats  on  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  under  the  aegis  of  Chairman 
Wright  Patman,  and  with  the  strong  en- 
dorsement of  the  democratic  leadership, 
have  submitted  their  own  proposal  to 
work  out  a  new  economic  stabilization 
plan  to  replace  President  Nixon's  unac- 
ceptable phase  ni  program. 

Following  the  60-day  freeze,  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  required  to  institute  manda- 
tory controls  across-the-board  on  all  ele- 
ments of  the  economy  when  the  rates  of 
inflation  exceed  3  percent  for  a  3 -month 
period. 

Rents  will  be  stabilized  at  levels  pre- 
vailing on  January  10,  1973,  the  last  day 
of  phase  n. 

A  consumer  council  will  be  established 
to  serve  as  an  ombudsman  for  the  con- 
sumer's benefit. 

GAO  will  be  vested  with  the  power 
to  review  all  reports  concerning  prices, 
profits,  wages,  salaries,  rents,  and  interest 
rates,  which  are  submitted  under  the 
stabilization  program. 

And  the  democratic  alternative  will 
provide  for  greater  public  disclosure  by 
companies  seeking  price  increases. 

Controls  under  phase  n  were  not  in- 
fallible. But  the  reluctant  imposition  of 
these  controls  by  President  Nixon  has 
given  this  Nation  by  far  the  best  record 
of  any  developed  industrial  nation  of 
holding  in  check  the  forces  of  inflation. 

And  the  Democratic  Congress  can  as- 
sume the  credit  for  that,  just  as  the  Dem- 
ocratic Congress  is  now  offering  an  alter- 
native to  phase  m  that  hsis  teeth  in  it. 

In  introducing  a  strong  rent-price  con- 
trol measure.  Congress  has  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  American  people  and 
exercised  the  responsibility  of  economic 
review  which  will  lead  our  Nation  toward 
sound  economic  policy  and  well-being. 


NEW  TAX  PLAN  FOR  CIVIL  SERVICE 
PENSIONS 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  civil  sen*- 
ice  employees  have  for  years  been  at  a 
disadvantage  with  regard  to  the  income 
tax  treatment  of  their  contributions  to 
pension  funds.  Employees  of  private  cor- 
porations generally  have  noncontribu- 
tory  pension  benefits,  and  self-employed 
Individuals  can  deduct  their  contribu- 
tions to  qualified  retirement  plans  imder 
the  Keogh  plan.  Employees  of  tax-ex- 
empt organizations  are  granted  special 
tax  advantages  with  respect  to  annuities 
piirchased  for  them  by  their  employer. 
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OnJy  the  public  employee  Is 
pay  taxes  on  the  money  which 
datorily  withheld  each  year 
tribution  to  a  retirement 
most  other  Americans  need 
their  pension  benefits  only 
benefits   are   received,    the 
ployee's  contributions  are 
year  in  which  they  are 
the  taxpayer  is  in  a  much  hig! 
bracket  than  after  retirement 

Several  years  ago,  the 
nue  Service  issued  Revenue 
650,  which  seemed  to  say  that 
employee    contributions    to 
were  not  includible  in  income 
earned.  Last  year,  however,  ii 
Ruling  72-250,  the  IRS 
the  previous  ruling  did  not 
servants.  Several  groups  of 
ployees  have  brought  lawsuits 
parts  of  the  country  to  resolve 
but  no  decisions  have  yet 
down.  I  believe  that  it  is  up  tc 
to  end  this  discrimination 
employees,  and  I  have 
lation  today  to  accomplish  thai 
This  bill  amends  the  Interna 
Code  to  defer  the  payment  of 
on  amounts  deducted  from  a 
ployee's  wages  for  purposes 
ment,  until  the  amounts  are 
ceived  by  the  taxpayer.  The 
of  this  legislation  will  erase  a 
equity  in  our  tax  laws,  and  will 
our  public  employees  the 
tages  that  are  available  to 
ployed  and  self-employed  indiHduals. 
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(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Calif  or  lia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  a<  dress  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  ai  id  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extran  tous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of    Callfofciia. 
Speaker,  March  25  marked  the]  152d  an- 
niversary of  Greek  Independtoce  Day. 

This  observance  is  mocked  hi/  the  fact 
that  a  backward-looking,  repn 
tatorship  has  now  ruled  Greece 
6  years. 

The  regime  in  power  brings  jno  honor 
either  to  Greece  or  to  the  W^tem  Al- 
liance. It  has  stifled  the  free  an^  creative 
energies  of  the  talented  Grei  people, 
and  made  the  Greek  police  and^rmy  the 
jailers  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

The  Greek  nation  has  thus  been  de- 
nied. In  Churchill's  phrase,  -the  health- 
giving  controversy"  that  springs  from 
democracy. 

Only  the  most  gullible  or  ;he  most 
shamelessly  cynical  can  contend  today, 
after  years  of  repression  and  c  eception, 
that  the  ruling  junta  is  moving  Greece 
toward  a  genuine  democracy. 

The  question  is  sometimes  ask  ;d.  "Well, 
why  don't  the  Greeks  revolt?"  ^erlcan 
oCBclals  themselves  have  used  t  lis  tactic 
to  deter  critics.  To  which  Greefc  respond, 
as.  "So  you  want  us  to  revolt?"  And  that 
usually  ends  the  conversation. 

Revolt?  With  what  arms?  All  the 
weapons  are  In  the  hands  of  tie  police 
and  army.  In  addition,  there  is  the  fur- 
ther, crippling  weapon  of  fear  based  on 
a  system  of  spies  and  informers  and  tor- 
ture. 


A  coup  from  within,  by  those  with 
weapons,  is  possible,  especially  if  the  sit- 
uation deteriorates. 

A  sudden  change  could  occur,  for  the 
seeming  passiveness  of  the  Greeks  is  mis- 
leading. Under  the  surface  apathy  is  a 
feeling  of  permanent  grievance  similar 
to  that  which  repeatedly  exploded  in 
Eastern  European  nations  during  the 
1950's  and  1960's. 

Recently  we  have  read  of  the  student 
disturbances  in  Athens,  Salonika,  and 
Patras. 

I  regard  these  disturbances  as  signifi- 
cant, for  it  takes  more  guts  for  a  Greek 
student  to  challenge  the  government 
than  it  does  in  most  Western  nations. 

First,  they  are  contending  with  a  re- 
pressive dictatorship,  with  beatings,  jail- 
ings,  and  an  absence  of  due  process  as 
the  tools  of  reprisals. 

Second,  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  ac- 
cepted into  a  Greek  university,  for  facili- 
ties are  limited.  In  the  polytechnical 
school,  for  example,  only  a  small  percent- 
age of  qualified  applicants  are  accepted. 

Third,  once  a  student  graduates  jobs 
are  scarce. 

Fourth,  the  blacklist  is  common  and  a 
blacklisted  student  can  have  his  career 
ruined. 

So  the  risks  are  not  light  nor  lightly 
taken.  There  was  a  certain  desperation  in 
the  student  action,  a  cryingout  in  the 
wilderness  to  the  civilized  world. 

A  comprehensive  article  on  the  student 
protest,  by  foreign  correspondent  Dan 
Morgan,  recently  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  It  is  set  forth  below. 

In  addition,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  insert  a  letter 
written  by  Mr,  Emmanuel  Kothris. 
former  Minister  and  Deputy  in  the  Greek 
Parliament,  to  the  Creton  newspaper 
Masoohios. 

Mr.  Kothris,  a  political  elder,  has  not 
sought  the  safety  of  the  sidelines  but  has 
continued  to  speak  out  as  a  matter  of 
honor  and  conviction.  As  a  consequence 
he  has  been  hounded  by  surveillance  and 
has  been  called  in  for  police  interroga- 
tion. A  few  weeks  ago  he  was  denied  a 
passport  to  come  to  Washington  to  at- 
tend, along  with  national  and  interna- 
tional representatives,  the  21st  Annual 
Presidential  Prayer  breakfast.  An  inter- 
esting counterpoint  was  provided  by  the 
regime  when  it  Issued  a  passport  to  Ellas 
Ellou,  a  leftist  former  deputy,  to  attend  a 
Communist  gathering  in  Moscow. 

It  is  believed  that  one  reason  Mr. 
Kothris  was  denied  a  passport  was  the 
letter  reproduced  below. 

Solomos,  the  Greek  "national  poet," 
inspired  generations  of  Greeks  with  his 
"Ode  to  Liberty,"  which  became  the  na- 
tional anthem.  When  the  students  of 
Athens  sang  this  hymn  on  the  grounds 
of  the  imlversity  earlier  this  month  they 
were  savagely  beaten  by  the  police. 

Those  who  love  freedom  must  honor 
those  who  take  risks  in  freedom's  cause. 

Accordingly,  the  article  and  letter  fol- 
low: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  7,  1973] 
Protests  Show  Cbacxs  in  Greek  Regime 

(By  Dan  Morgan) 
Athens. — "I  don't  understand   where  the 
foreign  correspondents  who  visit  this  country 


find  all  this  opposition  to  the  regime,"  an 
American  diplomat  here  said  a  year  ago.  "I 
live  here  year-round  but  I'm  darned  if  I  can 
find  It." 

That  assessment  of  a  population's  ac- 
quiescence In  the  military-backed  dictator- 
ship established  by  the  April  1967  army  coup 
expressed  one  of  the  puzzles  of  Greek  life 
at  that  time.  Despite  the  suspension  of  most 
civil  and  political  liberties  and  repression 
of  dissidents,  Greece  under  martial  law  has 
projected  an  image  of  prosperity,  stability 
and  contentment. 

After  a  months  of  widespread  student  un- 
rest, however,  some  small  cracks  have  ap- 
peared in  the  picture.  At  the  universities 
themselves,  the  campus  protests  revealed  a 
sizable  opposition  to  policies  that  have  eroded 
educational  independence  and  Imposed  con- 
trols over  many  aspects  of  academic  life. 

Government  assertions  that  the  unrest  was 
engineered  by  a  tiny  minority  of  "anarchists," 
"former  politicians,"  and  "Communists" 
seem  unconvincing  after  sitlns,  protest  meet- 
ings, and  boycotts  that  Involved  a  majority 
of  the  80.000  Greek  university  students. 

[The  government  closed  the  Athens  Uni- 
versity Law  School  for  a  week  yesterday  and 
banned  a  general  student  meeting,  according 
to  wire  service  reports  from  Athens.  Police 
and  uniformed  military  police  patrolled  the 
area,  and  witnesses  said  several  demonstrat- 
ing students  were  arrested.] 

There  is  also  at  least  some  evidence  that 
the  drafting  of  97  students  into  the  army, 
and  the  beating  of  some  of  them  inside  uni- 
versity buildings,  may  have  cost  the  govern- 
ment the  confidence  of  segments  of  society 
that  had  been  neutral  or  even  In  favor  of 
its  authoritarian  rule. 

Some  1 ,200  citizens  signed  a  protest  against 
the  Induction  of  students  into  the  armed 
services.  The  presumably  thoroughly  pro- 
government  Senate  (Executive  Council)  of 
the  embattled  Athens  Polytechnic  University 
resigned  in  protest  against  police  brutality. 
The  position  of  Prime  Minister  George 
Papadopoulos  still  seems  unassailable.  He 
commands  the  police,  army  and  security 
services  and  has  the  support  of  Greece's  busi- 
ness and  financial  groups.  Even  the  govern- 
ment's most  bitter  critics  have  trouble  pre- 
senting a  credible  scenario  that  would  lead 
to  Its  downfall. 

Yet  Papadopoulos  conceded  the  essential 
difficulty  he  faces  In  governing  a  country 
that  lacks  any  political  mechanism  for  de- 
fusing tensions. 

Although  Papadopoulos  promised  the  stu- 
dent-faculty group  that  he  would  heed  legit- 
imate student  requests,  few  observers  believe 
that  the  government  Is  In  any  position  to 
make  essential  compromises  without  jeop- 
ardizing Its  own  status.  Hints  from  officials 
suggest  that  the  government  may  be  prepar- 
ing to  use  the  unrest  to  justify  further  delays 
in  moving  toward  more  representative 
government. 

Public  opinion  Is  difficult  to  measure  In 
Greece.  The  vast  majority  of  Greek  citizens 
seem  to  a  non-Greek  eye  to  be  preoccupied 
with  enjoying  their  booming  consumer  so- 
ciety. But  onponents  of  the  government 
maintain  that  the  outward  indifference  Is 
artificial  and  that  the  real  significance  of 
the  student  protests  was  that  they  roused 
many  Greeks  from  their  political  passivity. 
"The  Image  of  Inviolability  has  been 
broken."  said  a  Journalist.  "The  sense  that 
the  regime  Is  In  total  control  of  everything 
is  less  strong  than  it  was." 

"Education  Is  the  essence  of  society  and 
without  free  education  you  cannot  develop 
a  society,"  said  a  professor.  "We  are  return- 
ing to  the  19th  century,  when  our  fight  was 
over  academic  freedom  and  the  Inviolability 
of  the  university." 

"The  events  have  made  all  Greeks  sensitive 
to  the  deprivation  of  their  basic  liberties," 
said  a  young  student  Interviewed  in  Athens 
last  week.  "The  way  the  government  handled 
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the  demonstrations  made  the  whole  country 
conscious  that  they  were  living  under  a 
violent  regime." 

Such  views  clearly  are  a  shock  to  a  gov- 
ernment that  has  energetically  courted  the 
younger  generation  In  hopes  of  winning  It 
over  to  the  Ideals  of  its  so-called  April  rev- 
olution. Students  have  bean  pampered  with 
free  medical  care,  cheap  meals,  loans  and 
free  movie  tickets. 

While  offering  these  blandishments,  how- 
ever, the  government  tightened  its  controls 
over  Greece's  universities.  Through  a  series 
of  decrees  and  new  constitutional  acts,  it  as- 
sumed powers  to  dismiss  and  appoint  profes- 
sors and  named  government  commissars 
(iisually  generals)  with  broad  powers  to  su- 
pervise universities.  An  estimated  one-third 
of  Greek  professors  are  believed  to  have  left 
their  p>osts  because  of  dismissal,  resignation 
or  early  retirement  since  1967. 

In  responding  to  a  steadily  growing  stu- 
dent movement  which  was  demanding  a 
larger  voice  in  educational  matters,  the  gov- 
ernment has  followed  a  zigzag  course.  Un- 
der pressure  from  several  thousand  students, 
the  government  permitted  students  to  elect 
their  own  boards  last  November. 

But  dissident  sources  claimed  that  pro- 
government  forces  tried  to  control  the  out- 
come with  intimidation,  procedural  tricks 
and  fraud. 

Student  demands  include  the  release  of 
the  97  drafted  students,  repeal  of  the  spe- 
cial decree  that  withdrew  their  deferments, 
undergraduate  participation  In  drafting  a 
new  law  on  higher  education,  new  elections 
for  student  boards,  and  removal  of  police  in- 
formers and  suspected  members  of  the  for- 
mer strongarm  Fascist  youth  organization 
"EKOS"  from  the  campus. 

What  happens  next  may  depend  on  the 
depth  of  underlying  tensions  in  Greek  so- 
ciety and  the  strength  of  mass  support  for 
change.  Student  sources  say  their  movement 
Is  independent  of  any  political  party.  But 
for  any  opposition  to  be  effective  ultimately, 
it  would  have  to  oiler  some  convincing  al- 
ternatives to  the  present  government.  Such 
an  alternative  does  not  exist,  and  some 
Greeks  fear  that  the  opposition  could  be- 
come divided  between  leftists  and  social  re- 
formers on  one  side  and  conservatives  who 
would  like  to  restore  the  monarchy  of  ex- 
iled King  Constantine. 

At  this  stage,  Greek  prosperity  may  be 
working  against  social  agitation.  Greek  per 
capita  Income  exceeded  $1,000  In  1971  and 
national  income  grew  by  8 14  percent.  Strikes 
are  Illegal  in  Greece  but  there  has  not  even 
been  a  wildcat  walkout  of  serious  propor- 
tions in  six  years. 

Opponents  of  the  government  Insist  that 
the  euphoria  is  misleading  and  that  worker 
uru'est  will  soon  appear  over  rapidly  rising 
prices.  More  than  250,000  Greeks  have  gone 
abroad  to  seek  better  Jobs.  Economic  critics 
say  that  corruption  has  increased  under  the 
dictatorship  and  that  economic  inequalities 
have  widened  as  a  result  of  special  tax  treat- 
ment for  powerful  economic  groups. 

They  also  maintain  that  such  Important 
economic  Indicators  as  private  capital  in- 
vestments In  manufacturing  have  dropped 
off  since  1967. 

Workers  In  Greece  have  seldom  been  an 
effective  political  force.  For  this  reason, 
some  government  opponents  put  their  hopes 
In  the  army,  whose  position  toward  the  gov- 
ernment's handling  of  the  student  issue  is 
uncertain.  However,  student  leaders  say  they 
are  doubtful  that  the  army  could  play  a  role 
In  restoring  democracy  and  more  progressive 
policies. 

"Since  the  Greek  civil  war,  our  army  has 
become  more  and  more  reactionary  and  rid- 
dled with  secret  organizations."  said  one 
source.  Nevertheless,  the  Papadopoulos  gov- 
ernment apparently  worries  more  about  op- 
position to  it  from  the  right  than  from  the 


left.  Many  retired  army  officers  are  still  an- 
gry over  the  expulsion  of  King  Constantine 
after  an  abortive  royal  countercoup  on  Dec. 
15.  1967. 

"What  unites  us,"  said  a  former  conserva- 
tive politician  this  week,  "is  our  contempt 
for  the  regime.  We  Greeks  shall  pursue  the 
road  that  leads  to  our  freedom." 

Mr.  Kothris  Proposes  Government  or 
National  Unity 
(Mr.  Emmanuel  Kothris  letter  to  Messoghlos) 

Dear  Mr.  EorrOR:  I  am  answering  your 
questions : 

You  are  wrong  in  believing — and  I  regret  to 
state  so  publicly — that  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  majority  of  his  collaborators  sin- 
cerely wish  to  reach  an  understanding  with 
the  political  leadership  for  the  restoration  of 
parliamentary  Democracy  and  free  institu- 
tions In  our  Country 

If  they  really  wanted  it.  this  would  have 
been  achieved  because  the  political  leexlers 
would  not  refuse  to  make  sacrifices  If  they 
were  convinced  that  In  this  manner  that  na- 
tional Interest  is  served.  However,  I  believe 
that  In  this  case,  through  this  policy,  of  sup- 
posed understajidlng  with  the  "political 
world"  and  the  alleged  "march  towards  true 
democracy."  only  the  himiiliation  and  sub- 
mission of  the  political  leaders  to  the  regime 
are  being  sought.  But,  In  this  respect  the 
rulers  underestimate  the  political  maturity  of 
our  people.  It  has  not  been  realized  as  yet 
by  them,  that  there  Is  no  "old"  and  "new" 
political  world,  but  a  unique  one,  which  Is 
continuously  being  renewed  according  to  the 
poUtloal  life  of  our  Country.  Therefore,  the 
creation  of  an  artificial  and  luinatviral  politi- 
cal life,  like  the  one  they  are  pursuing,  leads 
neither  to  true  Democracy  nor  does  it  serve 
the  Nation. 

If  the  Prime  Minister  truly  believes  that 
return  to  political  normalcy  Is  a  duty  that 
serves  the  Nation's  Interests,  he  does  not 
need  to  have  any  preliminary  understanding 
with  the  "political  world,"  least  of  all  with 
Its  spokesmen 

He  can,  (and  according  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, be  ha«  the  right).  Invite  exiled  King 
Constantine  to  return  to  his  throne  with  the 
possibility  that  the  latter  could  exercise  tm- 
hlndered  his  Constitutional  duties.  Thvis  the 
process  for  the  return  of  the  country  to  nor- 
mal political  life  would  start  smoothly  and 
political  leaders  would  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  contribute  to  National  Unity  under 
the  leaderehlp  of  the  King.  Similarly,  the  re- 
turn of  the  exiled  politicians,  IncUidlng  Mr. 
Caramanlls.  and  with  their  p>articlpation.  the 
formation  of  a  transitional  government  of 
National  Unity  to  face  crucial  problems  and 
to  conduct  free  elections  in  due  time  wovild 
be  facilitated.  In  this  manner  the  country 
would  march  steadily  on  the  normal  politi- 
cal course  and  any  danger  of  anarchy  as  a 
result  of  the  continuation  of  the  current 
p>olitical  anomaly  will  be  averted. 

We  should  not  forget  that  the  cooi)eratlon 
of  the  democratic  ix>lltlcal  leaders  with  any 
regime  must  depend  on  Its  Ideological  goals 
and  not  on  Its  longevity.  Thus,  the  political 
leadership  of  our  country  reserves  the  right 
to  enter  a  dialogue  with  the  representatives 
of  the  present  regime  only  when  we  are  con- 
vinced that  they  too  sincerely  seek  return  to 
normal  political  life. 

But  when  they  declare  that  we  do  not 
exist  and  at  the  same  time  they  do  not  per- 
mit the  creation  of  new  political  forces  In  a 
normal  way,  that  Is,  through  the  normal 
operation  of  democratic  processes,  when  they 
do  not  Implement  the  Constitution  nor  the 
Institutional  laws  which  they  themselves 
formed,  (i.e.  as  the  law  on  political  parties), 
when  in  essence  they  keep  in  fore©  martial 
law  throughoiit  the  country  tuid  when  they 
attack  a  King  and  the  sjrstem  of  Crowned 

Democracy  through  controlled  press  and  for- 
get that  they  promised  to  maintain  of  the 


present  form  of  government  of  Crowned 
Democracy,  then  how  Is  it  possible  to  believe 
that  by  such  policies  they  aim  at  the  return 
of  political  normalcy? 

Is  it  a  proof  of  political  normalcy  that  we 
move  "freely"  In  our  cities,  "thanks  to  the 
compassion  of  the  government"  and  not  on 
the  basis  of  our  lawful  constitutional  right? 
Or  when  the  policing  of  the  political  and 
social  life  of  the  leaders  who  have  offered 
numerous  national  services  and  of  many  of 
our  followers  Increases  day  by  day? 

I  agree  that  violent  overthrow  of  the  regime 
will  have  unfavorable  repercussions  on  the 
security  of  the  Country  This  is  an  additional 
reason  that  all  should  contribute  towards  a 
speedy  political  normalization  But,  no  one 
can  exclude  luipleasant  developments  In  our 
political  life  as  long  as  the  present  political 
anomaly  continues. 
Sincerely, 

Emmanxtel  Kothris. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  FOR  POST 
OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

(Mr.  Du  PONT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  frus- 
trations of  trying  to  deal  with  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  have  been  well  docu- 
mented by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  by 
the  media,  by  word  of  mouth,  and  by 
Postal  Service  officials  themselves.  We 
have  shared  with  our  constituents  the 
agony  of  trying  to  have  mail  delivered 
within  a  reasonable  interval.  Through  it 
all,  the  post  office  management  has  pur- 
sued budget  cutting  to  the  point  of  ir- 
rationality without  having  to  share  in 
the  financial  losses  they  have  caused 
their  customers. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  will  require  the  Post  Office  to  be 
held  financially  accountable  for  their  in- 
effectiveness under  a  guaranteed  insured 
delivery  system.  This  will  create  a  new 
class  of  mail  which  will  allow  patrons  to 
purchase  an  assured  date  of  delivery.  If 
the  Post  Office  Department  does  not  ful- 
fill its  responsibility  under  the  agreed 
upon  terms,  then  it  will  be  liable  for 
provable  damages  up  to  statutory  limit 
of  $2,500. 

Today,  the  small  businessman  or  aver- 
age consumer  is  at  the  mercy  of  an  un- 
reliable and  impredlctable  Postal  Service 
when  conducting  his  financial  dealings. 
I  have  documented  cases  of  customers 
suffering  real  and  potential  losses  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  inadequancies  pres- 
ent in  the  system.  Also  it  seems  to  me 
that  even  under  a  usually  reliable  deliv- 
ery schedule  that  there  should  be  some 
means  of  the  consumer  protecting  him- 
self against  a  loss  that  is  not  his  respon- 
sibility. However,  my  proposal  goes  be- 
yond the  factor  of  financial  loss.  It  goes 
to  the  very  root  of  what  I  believe  Is 
wrong  with  the  management  of  the  post 
office.  They  are  insensitive  to  the  atti- 
tudes and  needs  of  their  customers.  I  see 
this  measure  as  one  means  of  raising 
their  level  of  concerns  for  those  cus- 
tomers who  are  most  affected  by  their 
poor  performance.  Hopefully,  this  legis- 
lation will  also  serve  as  a  starting  point 
for  other  services  which  are  more  fully 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  their  patrons. 
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In  summary.  I  believe  thL 
legislation  fills  a  gap  in  the 
fered  to  postal  customers.  It  . 
serve  as  means  of  overcoming  .. 
Service  management's  ofttim^s 
attitude    toward    customer 
think  these  are  goals  worth  ^  _ 
der  the  best  of  conditions  but 
necessary  ones  in  view  of  the 
inability  of  the  Post  Office 
to  meet  its  responsibilities. 
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(Mr.  McDADE  asked  and 
permission  to  address  the  . 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  ._ 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 
Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker 
day  night  in  New  York  City. 
Miller's  play,  "That 
son"   received   the  Broadway 
Tony  Award  as  the  best  play  o 
son.  It  was  an  award  that   .. 
deserved,  and  followed  the  Crit 
as  best  play  of  the  season 
same  drama. 

Jason  Miller  is  a  native  of  t 
Scranton,  the  son  of  John  A.  _ 
Miller,  who  reside  at  118  South 
Street  in  Scranton,  and  who 
overwhelmed  with  joy  to  see  the 

so  honored  by  the  most 

critics  in  the  world.  To  make  it 

way  is  to  walk  into  the 

drama  in  perpetuity.  Jason 
made  his  own  mark  on  the 
American  drama. 

Jason  was  an  outstanding 
in    Scranton.    where    he    a\,„ 
Patrick's  High  School  in  West 
He  attended  the  University  of 
and  it  was  there,  and  in  the 
Marywood  College,  that  Jason 
first  experience  in  the  theater.  I- 
all  who  knew  him  at  the  time 
intense  student  of  drama,  who  ..^ 
hours  of  studied  concentration 
part  assigned  him.  so  that  he 
believable    from    the    first 
walked  on  the  stage.  It  is 
concentration   which   has   .... 
Championship  Season"  a  play 
in  individual  characterization. 

From  Scranton.   Jason   wen 
noted  theater  of  the  Catholic  ^ 
of  America,  here  in  Washington 
and   married   a   wonderful 
named  Linda  Mae  Gleason.  the 
of  one  of  the  great  action 
American   television,   the 
Jackie  Gleason. 

Now  Jason   has  stepped 
those  days  when  he  was  a 
drama,  and  has  become  a   .„, 
voice  in  the  waiting  of  American 
Additionally,   he  has  pursued 
career  as  an  actor,  and  will  .. 
seen  in  a  motion  picture  that  is 
tered  In  this  city  of  Washington 
Exorcist."  after  the   remarkab 
of  the  same  name. 

It  is  a  delight  for  me  to  . 
warmest  congratulations  to 
on    this    singular    and    most 
honor,  and  I  know  I  speak 
colleagues  here  in  the 
congratulating  him. 
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ACTTON  TO  STEM  ALARMING  RISE 
IN  FOOD  COST 

(Mr.  ROGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of 
yesterday's  announcement  of  the  most 
recent  increase  in  the  cost  of  food,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  action  being  taken  by  one 
of  my  constituents  which  is  designed  to 
help  in  part. 

We  have  heard  and  seen  accoimts  of 
various  consumer  groups  and  indeed  in- 
dividuals who  are  boycotting  beef  be- 
cause of  the  steady  and  alarming  price 
increase.  But  I  could  not  think  of  any 
such  action  taken  by  a  commercial  es- 
tablishment, until  I  received  a  letter 
from  Philip  Romano. 

Mr.  Romano  owns  a  fine  restaiu-ant  in 
Palm  Beach.  In  fact,  Romano's  300  has 
received  several  awards,  including  the 
Holiday  Magazine  Award  in  1973  as  one 
of  the  190  finest  restaurants  in  North 
America. 

But  as  of  April  1.  Mr.  Romano  will 
not  carry  beef  on  his  menu.  In  his  letter 
to  me,  he  says  that  he  has  no  doubt  that 
his  clientele  could  afford  the  increase  he 
would  attach  as  a  result  of  rising  prices, 
but  that  instead  of  taking  this  action, 
his  menu  will  simply  be  beefless. 

Mr.  Romano  notes  that  he  received 
help  from  the  Government  via  a  small 
business  loan  and  his  action  Is  an  at- 
tempt to  help  the  Government  in  trying 
to  bring  beef  prices  back  in  line. 

I  would  also  note  that  I  have  heard 
that  the  students  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  are  planning  to  petition  to 
have  beef  removed  for  at  least  1 
month  from  its  menus  in  an  attempt  to 
accomplish  the  same  goal.  I  understand 
that  the  university  uses  about  a  ton  of 
beef  a  day. 

I  commend  both  for  their  action  in 
doing  their  share  to  help  stem  the 
alarming  rise  in  food  which  has  caught 
this  Nation  by  storm  over  the  past  3 
months,  and  I  am  passing  on  Mr. 
Romano's  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
as  a  call  for  some  immediate  action  on 
this  inflationary  problem.  I  also  call  on 
the  President  to  establish  guidelines  if 
he  remains  firm  in  his  conviction  that 
a  price  control  is  unwise. 


ISSUES     FACING     THE     CONGRESS 
AND  THE  NATION 

(Mr.  McFALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing the  leadership  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  met  in  another  of  the  series  of 
meetings  on  the  issues  facing  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation.  At  this  time  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  the 
press  release  on  the  meeting  of  March  27. 

The  House-Senate  Democratic  leader- 
ship held  the  third  in  a  series  of  monthly 
meetings  today  in  an  office  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House.  Attending  the 
meeting  were  Speaker  Carl  Albert.  Sen- 


ate Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield, 
House  Majority  Leader  Tip  O'Neill.  Sen- 
ate Majority  Whip  Robert  Byrd,  House 
Majority  Whip  John  McFall.  and  Sena- 
tor Ted  Moss. 

The  deteriorating  state  of  the  national 
economy  and  the  lack  of  firm  and  effec- 
tive leadership  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  restorng  stability  to  the  Nation's 
economic  life  dominated  discussion. 
There  was  consensus  that  the  lifting  of 
phase  II  controls  was  premature,  and 
several  factors  contributing  to  the  in- 
adequacy of  present  administration  eco- 
nomic policies  were  noted:  rising  infla- 
tion and  cost  of  foods,  lumber,  steel,  and 
other  items;  the  recent  devaluation  of 
the  dollar,  the  second  such  action  in  15 
months;  the  recent  precipitous  drop  in 
the  stock  market;  the  continued  adverse 
balance  of  trade  and  rapidly  rising 
rents. 

The  joint  leadership  endorsed  recent 
action  taken  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  concerning 
future  economic  policy  and  agreed  that 
legislation  providing  anything  short  of 
phase  n  controls  would  be  inadequate. 
Other  topics  discussed  at  this  morning's 
meeting  were:  Congressional  spending 
and  the  budget  ceilings;  the  scheduling 
of  floor  action  of  bills  which  were  vetoed 
by  the  President  in  the  last  session;  the 
scheduling  of  anticipated  Presidential 
vetoes  in  the  next  few  weeks,  the  status 
of  impounding  legislation  and  a  general 
discussion  of  the  legislative  schedule  in 
the  House  and  Senate. 

The  leaders  agreed  that  they  would 
make  every  effort  to  clear  the  regular 
appropriations  bills,  at  least  through  the 
House,  before  the  first  of  July,  and  they 
jointly  urged  committee  chairmen  in 
both  bodies  to  move  their  authorization 
bills  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  order  to 
expedite  the  passage  of  the  appropria- 
tions bills. 


ANNOUNCING  HEARINGS  ON  NIXON 
IMPOUNDMENTS  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  tomor- 
row. Wednesday,  March  28.  the  House 
Rules  Committee  will  open  hearings  on 
the  various  bills  pending  pertaining  to 
the  impoundment  programs  of  President 
Nixon.  These  hearings  will  open  in  room 
2154,  Ray  bum  Building,  at  10:30  a.m. 
The  hearings  will  be  televised.  On 
Thursday,  the  hearings  will  continue  in 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  room.  No. 
2170,  at  10:30  a.m. 

I  think  that  a  substantial  majority  of 
Members  agree  that  we  do  have  an  im- 
mediate and  pressing  need  for  some  form 
of  anti- impoundment  legislation. 

President  Nixon  has  abused  the  prin- 
ciple and  the  precedents  of  impound- 
ment. The  Congress  knows  that  the  law 
requires  him  to  prevent  deficiencies  in 
specific  accounts.  The  Congress  recog- 
nizes the  commonsense  in  holding  back 
money  when  you  can  get  the  job  done  for 
less. 

But  we  do  not  concede  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  any  right  to  use  Impoundment 
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to  slow  down  a  job  or  to  halt  it  altogether, 
merely  because  he  happens  to  disagree 
with  that  particular  program.  No  theory 
of  impoundment  gives  the  President  the 
right  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  Congress. 
Thus  far.  Mr.  Nixon  has  used  impound- 
ment to  curtail  or  to  shut  off  a  vast  spec- 
trum of  programs  that  cut  across  the  en- 
tire domestic  scene  and  that  affect  the 
well-being  of  millions  of  Americans.  Im- 
poundments of  1973  funds  have  held  up 
more  than  half  a  billion  dollars  for  hous- 
ing and  urban  development  programs, 
more  than  $159  million  for  the  food 
stamp  program,  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  for  conservation  programs  and 
other  programs  to  benefit  the  rural  areas, 
almost  $2.5  billion  in  aid  to  highways, 
and  $6.6  billion  in  grants  for  construc- 
tion of  water  and  sewerage  treatment  fa- 
cilities. Millions  of  dollars  have  been  cur- 
tailed on  educational  programs. 

Mr.  Nixon  has,  in  effect,  substituted 
his  wishes  for  the  collective  and  deliber- 
ative judgment  of  435  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  100  U.S. 
Senators. 

What  Is  at  stake  here  is  whether  we 
are  going  to  have  one-man  rule  or 
whether  we  are  going  to  continue  our 
system  of  shared  and  balanced  powers. 
President  Nixon  seeks  now  to  over- 
step his  share  of  the  powers  distributed 
by  the  Constitution  and  to  intrude  upon 
the  very  fountainhead  of  congressional 
powers. 

A  recent  poll  taken  by  Oliver  Quayle  in 
St.  Louis  shows  that  the  people  are  wor- 
ried about  trusting  too  much  authority 
to  a  single  individual. 

Overwhelmingly,  the  people  felt  that 
the  Congress — not  the  Executive — 
should  set  the  ceiling  on  spending. 

The  people  have  not  supported  Mr. 
Nixon  to  the  extent  that  they  would  give 
him  a  Congress  of  his  own  party— one 
which  might  be  more  responsive  to  his 
wishes.  Mr.  Nixon  is  the  first  President 
since  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  not  to  have 
had  even  one  Congress  of  his  own  po- 
litical persuasion. 

Lacking  a  congressional  mandate. 
President  Nixon  has  gone  ahead  and 
taken  power,  including  the  power  re- 
served to  the  Congress,  and  has  used  It 
as  it  has  pleased  him. 

I  think  the  people  recognize  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  unilateral  impoundment 
actions  as  a  growing  threat  to  our  dem- 
ocratic processes,  and  they  are  wary  of 
those  tendencies. 

President  Nixon  is  attempting  to  im- 
pose on  this  Nation  his  personal  phi- 
losophy of  a  Federal  Government  remote 
from  the  people  and  iminvolved  with 
their  needs.  He  wants  a  retreat  from  so- 
cial responsibility — a  repudiation  of  the 
kind  of  humanitarian  principles  that 
have  prevailed  in  Government  for  40 
years.  

STUDY  OF  FEDERAL  WELFARE 
PROGRAMS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan  (Mrs.  Griffiths)  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal 


Policy  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee I  want  to  share  with  the  Members 
the  findings  of  a  major  study  of  that 
committee  based  on  data  gathered  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  at  my  request. 
Our  committee  has  been  working  away 
for  more  than  a  year  now,  describing  and 
analyzing  the  whole  range  of  welfare 
programs  or  income  maintenance  pro- 
grams. We  counted  up  100  programs  and 
found  that  they  cost  the  Federal  tax- 
payers more  than  $100  billion  a  year. 

But  we  wanted  to  know  more.  We 
wanted  to  show  these  programs  in  prac- 
tice, not  just  in  theory. 

We  asked  the  GAO:  "Who  is  getting 
these  benefits:  How  much  are  they  get- 
ting, and  from  how  many  programs  are 
they  receiving  them?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  nutshell  what  we 
foimd  makes  the  offerings  of  the  two 
Georges — McGovern  and  Wiley — ^look 
like  pikers. 

The  GAO  at  my  request  went  into  six 
low-income  areas  and  drew  samples  of 
1,758  households  in  all.  They  went  to  the 
records  of  100  Federal.  State,  and  local 
programs  to  see  whether  any  members 
of  these  households  have  gotten  benefits 
during  the  year. 

They  searched  records  of  Federal. 
State,  and  local  agencies  sending  out 
checks  for  programs  such  as  AFDC,  gen- 
eral assistance,  social  security,  those 
passing  out  food,  those  which  house 
people,  those  which  pay  health  bills,  and 
those  which  provide  day  care  and  other 
services.  We  added  up  the  value  of  the 
benefits  from  all  these  programs,  and  for 
the  first  time  we  can  give  the  Members 
a  picture  of  what  Is  really  happening  in 
welfare  today. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  findings  do  not 
necessarily  apply  to  the  entire  country  or 
even  to  all  of  the  poor.  But  I  for  one  find 
that  it  makes  a  convincing  case  for 
drastic  action. 

This  shows  us  how  all  income  main- 
tenance programs  work  in  chart  3. 

In  chart  3  the  sheer  number  of  people 
who  have  contact  with  the  public  welfare 
bureaucracy  is  staggering.  And  I  might 
add  that  it  is  far  greater  than  one  would 
guess  by  just  looking  at  the  number  of 
AFDC  recipients  alone. 

Sixty  percent  of  our  households  receive 
benefits  from  at  least  one  program,  and 
the  chances  are  very  good  that  each 
receives  more  than  one  benefit;  40  per- 
cent receive  benefits  from  two  or  more 
programs;  11  percent  participated  in  5 
or  more  programs,  on  down  to  almost 
one  percent  involved  in  9  to  11  programs. 
Our  big  winner  was  a  household  of  5  peo- 
ple which  got  benefits  from  11  different 
programs.  The  benefits  totaled  691  tax- 
free  dollars,  of  which  $599  was  in  cash. 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  keep 
pointing  out  to  the  Members  and  keep 
reminding  the  Members  that  not  only 
are  these  benefits  not  taxable;  they  are 
not  gamisheeable.  This  money  is  not 
like  other  money. 

In  chart  4  we  can  see  that  descriptive 
language  rather  than  actual  cities  has 
been  used  for  the  sites:  eastern  city, 
south  Atlantic  city,  southern  city,  north- 
western city,  western  city,  and  rural 
counties. 


Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  incredible  to  me 
is  that  if  one  lives  in  the  two  southern 
cities,  one  is  apparently  more  likely  to 
already  have  had  contact  with  the  public 
welfare  establishment  than  if  one  lives 
in  the  three  other  urban  sites.  This  is 
shown  in  chart  4. 

A  lot  of  people  were  very  upset  be- 
cause the  President's  family  assistance 
plan  would  have  made  so  many  people 
in  the  South  eligible  for  benefits.  Those 
people  are  too  late.  They  are  already 
getting  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  who  are  these  people  who 
get  so  many  benefits?  Of  course,  many 
are  members  of  large  households  or  those 
with  children  or  those  with  aged  heads. 
But  we  have  to  look  at  some  actual  cases 
to  understand  how  it  can  happen  that 
households  get  five  or  more  benefits  and 
to  imderstand  the  variety  of  situations. 
There  is  no  general  rule.  But  all  of  this 

There  is  no  fraud :  no  fraud  is  neces- 
sary to  do  very  well  imder  our  present 
way  of  doing  business. 

Look  at  this  couple  in  an  eastern  city, 
for  example.  They  are  supporting  a  yovmg 
wife  and  a  wife's  teenage  brother  with 
AFDC,  general  assistance,  food  stamps, 
and  medicaid  benefits.  They  live  in  a 
public  housing  unit  and  the  teenager  is 
with  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 
They  have  tax-free  benefits  which  are 
worth  $385  a  month  supplemented  by 
the  wife's  earnings  of  $429. 

In  B  you  find  a  young  woman  who  has 
a  total  of  $460  a  month  in  cash  from 
AFDC  and  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  and  from  private  earnings.  She 
also  gets  food,  hpusing,  and  health  care 
subsidies. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  you  we  found 
other  households  in  this  same  city  each 
also  having  three  people  whose  earnings 
were  far  less  than  this  woman  had  in 
cash;  yet  they  got  not  one  penny  of  help 
from  any  program.  Do  you  know  wh>'? 
In  large  part  it  is  because  the  families 
were  married  couples.  These  four  fam- 
ilies were  struggling  along  with  earnings 
of  less  than  8350  a  month — ^no  food 
stamps,  no  medicaid,  no  public  housing, 
no  welfare  to  add  to  their  earnings.  The 
young  woman  with  $460  in  cash  plus 
everything  else  is  far  better  off. 

C.  In  this  three-generation  family  of 
five  in  a  southern  city — and  this  is  one 
of  the  big  winners,  also — they  received  11 
benefits.  5  of  which  were  cash  payments 
totaling  $599  a  month.  They  also  got 
food,  medicaid,  housing,  and  service 
benefits,  bringing  the  grand  total  to  $691 
monthly. 

D.  This  mother  of  10  children  in  a  mid- 
western  city  received  an  average  of  $793 
in  monthly  benefits.  This  is  over  S9,500 
a  year.  A  working  msin  or  woman  would 
have  to  earn  over  $11,000  gross  to  have 
the  equivalent  net  income  after  taxes 
and  work  expenses.  In  the  mldwestem 
city,  the  low-income  neighborhood  where 
this  woman  lives,  earnings  for  a  woman 
working  full  time  at  the  median  wage 
are  less  than  $5,000;  they  are  less  than 
$7,000  for  men. 

Now,  some  of  you  may  be  troubled  be- 
cause we  put  dollar  values  on  benefits 
like  food  and  medicaid  and  housing  and 
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0  people 
:ases,  but 


are  not  as  valuable  as  cash 

This  is  probably  true  In  many 

if  you  ignore  these  benefits  altogether, 
you  are  really  saying  that  tljese  non- 
tax benefits  have  no  value  at 

tell  you  this  is  false,  because   

heard  from  the  recipients  t:  lemselves 
when  Congress  or  the  administDation  has 
tried  to  tighten  the  food  stamp  leligibility 
requirements  or  Increase  the  deductibil- 
ity and  copayment  amouns  under 
medicare. 

In  fact,  in  the  State  of  Penisylvania 
there  is  now  pending  a  case,  In  that 
State  you  can  be  too  poor  to  1:  e  eligible 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development's  section  236  ^bsidized 
rent  programs.  There  is  a  minirtium  rent 
specified  that  cannot  exceed  il  certain 
percentage  of  your  income.  The  State  of 
Pennsylvania  in  a  class  aciion  suit 
charged  that  the  HUD  policy  is  illegal 
because  HUD  fails  to  include  fo>d  stamp 
and  medicaid  benefits  as  Income.  In 
other  words,  the  State  belie  i^es  that 
ability  to  pay  should  take  into  accoimt 
all  noncash  benefits. 

Chart  6:  Make  no  mistake,  the  system 
Is  unfair.  You  can  take  two  families  with 
exactly  the  same  Income  and  of  precisely 
the  same  size  and  you  will  find  that  what 
they  get  varies  all  over  the  pla  :e. 

We  have  had  some  actual  esses  here 
that  make  this  perfectly  cleai-.  In  an 
eastern  city  we  found  a  womar  rearing 
her  three  children  on  $355  a  mcmth  and 
benefits  of  $359.  $281  of  which  'eas  cash 
from  AFDC. 

Household  B  here  is  another  lamilv  of 
four,  but  It  is  headed  by  a  nan.  He 
earned  an  average  of  $346  a  mc  nth  and 
he  had  unemployment  benefits  averaging 
$25  for  a  total  of  $371.  But  thi^  family 
Is  not  eligible  for  AFDC.  of  coulee,  so  it 
has  less  than  household  A.  ever  though 
the  man's  earnings  are  lower  th|in  those 
of  the  woman  receiving  AFDC. 

Then  in  the  lower  part  of  chiirt  6  we 
have  two  elderly  couples  livinr  in  the 
rural  counties  site.  Couple  C  gets  welfare 
for  the  aged,  called  old-age  as  listance. 
because  Its  social  security  check  s  small. 
So  these  people,  because  they  get  old 
age  assistance,  automatically  quUtfy  for 
surpla'-.  food  commodities  and  n  edicald, 
both  of  which  go  along  with  pi  bile  as- 
sistance in  the  rural  counties  sHe. 

Couple  D's  Income,  on  the  oth  tr  hand. 
Is  too  high  to  draw  old  age  asiiistance. 
and  so  they  do  not  get  free  food  com- 
modities or  medicaid  either.  Couple  D 
does  get  medicare  coverage,  but  medic- 
aid would  be  more  valuable  t)  them. 
For  example,  if  couple  D  wanfc;  physi- 
cian'.? insurance  under  part  B  cf  medi- 
care thev  must  pav  $11.60  per  month  for 
it.  Medicaid  pays  this  premium  or  cou- 
ple C.  If  couple  D  has  hospital,  doctor, 
and  drug  needs  not  covered  by  m  edlcare. 
it  must  do  without  them  or  pay  for  the 
treatment,  or  seek  charity  care.  Medic- 
aid will  pay  for  most  such  health  care 
needs  for  couple  C.  So  in  effect  for  the 
elderly  it  would  be  better  not  ;o  have 
too  high  social  security  so  ther  could 
qualify  for  old  age  assistance  io  they 
can  receive  all  the  rest  of  these  benefits. 
We  are  taking  care  of  the  poor  far 
better  than  we  are  taking  care  of  peo- 
ple who  have  only  social  securlt: '. 


Then  chart  7:  Of  course,  most  of 
these  programs  were  set  up  to  help  the 
poor.  You  would  think  that  families 
lucky  enough  to  receive  benefits  from 
five  or  even  more  programs  would 
surely  escape  poverty.  The  truth  Is,  some 
do  not.  Chart  7  shows  just  how  much 
benefits  these  households  receive,  they 
receive  a  great  many  benefits. 

The  top  bars  in  chart  7  show  that 
most  beneficiaries  in  fact  are  poor  when 
they  apply  for  their  benefits.  After  they 
get  their  cash  benefits,  67  percent  of 
these  households  in  the  southern  city 
and  29  percent  in  the  eastern  city  are 
still  poor.  But  when  their  food  and  hous- 
ing benefits  are  added  in  too,  as  shown 
here  in  the  third  set  of  bars,  the  per- 
centage in  poverty  falls  to  31  percent 
In  the  southern  city,  and  8  percent  in 
the  eastern  city. 

I  can  assure  you  that  this  way  of  look- 
ing at  these  programs  and  how  they  can 
reduce  poverty  is  far  more  accurate  than 
the  official  counts  of  who  is  poor  and 
how  poor  they  are.  The  census  surveys 
do  not  include  the  value  of  food  and 
housing  benefits  at  all.  This  means  that 
the  $2  billion  In  food  stamp  bonuses, 
for  example,  are  implicitly  given  a  value 
of  zero.  Of  course,  even  if  the  census  did 
count   these  benefits   in,   this   country 
would  still  have  a  serious  poverty  prob- 
lem, but  we  would  know  far  more  about 
how  well  we  are  doing  In  eliminating 
poverty,  and  who  is  still  poor.  So  before 
the  President  declares  an  end  to  the  war 
on  poverty,   maybe  we  really  need  to 
know  how  many  prisoners  of  war  are  left 
behind.  You  cannot  just  look  at  cash 
benefits  such  as  AFDC  or  social  security 
alone  In  judging  whether  benefits  are 
adequate   when   recipients   usually   get 
other  benefits  too.  It  Is  a  little  like  the 
woman  getting  alimony  and  child  sup- 
port who  also  got  the  family  house,  and 
everything  In  it,  the  savings  account  and 
a  car  and  a  settlement  that  requires  the 
man  to  educate  the  kids  and  pay  all 
their  health  bills.  Believe  me,  that  man 
and  woman  and  their  lawyers  added  It 
all  together,  the  cash  and  everything 
else. 

Finally,  if  we  add  In  the  Government 
costs  of  all  benefits  such  as  health  and 
other  services — as  if  they  were  income, 
we  will  still  find  some  poor  households. 
This  is  shown  in  the  last  set  of  bars  In 
chart  7.  But  we  also  find  that  some  peo- 
ple do  very  well. 

For  example,  at  two  of  the  .six  sites  the 
five-benefit  households  had  total  private 
incomes  and  benefits  averaging  over  $6  - 
500  a  year.  In  fact,  benefit  levels  can 
easily  exceed  what  people  could  earn  In 
a  full-time  job  and  what  their  neighbors 
are  currently  earning. 

Chart  8:  Chart  No.  8  shows  just  that. 
Here  we  compare  the  actual  benefits  of 
nonworking  people  with  children,  receiv- 
ing five  or  more  benefits,  with  what  their 
neighbors  in  the  low-income  areas  are 
earning.  In  eastern  city  food,  cash,  and 
housing  benefits  alone  average  $426.  none 
of  which  Is  taxable,  and  for  which  there 
are  no  work  expenses.  This  amount  for 
nonworkers  exceeds  the  median  wages 
for  women  who  are  working  full-time  in 
eastern  city  as  well  as  in  southern  city, 
and   benefits   very   nearly   equal   these 


wages  in  South  Atlantic  and  mldwestem 
cities. 

If  we  deduct  $60  a  month  for  income 
taxes  and  work  expenses,  benefits  are 
even  close  to  the  average  workingman's 
wages  in  these  areas. 

We  can  see  that  benefits  are  signifi- 
cantly below  men's  wages  only  in  mld- 
westem and  western  cities. 

Does  it  not  seem  time  to  make  the  sys- 
tem fairer  to  these  people,  to  the 
workers? 

Chart  9:  Not  only  do  some  benefit 
packages  compete  with  wages,  but  the 
programs  themselves  do  not  match  our 
workfare  rhetoric.  They  do  not  Insiu-e 
that  recipients  can  better  themselves 
financially  by  going  to  work.  Quite  sim- 
ply, working  can  leave  one  little  better 
off,  and  sometimes  worse  off,  because  his 
benefits  are  reduced  If  he  does  work. 

After  your  benefits  are  reduced,  and 
after  you  net  out  work  expenses  and 
payroll  taxes,  if  you  are  a  recipient  who 
goes  to  work,  you  may  see  little  change 
in  your  total  income.  Your  AFDC  grant 
falls;  you  pay  more  for  food  stamps  and 
public  housing;  and  there  are  steep 
social  security  taxes.  Why  break  your 
back  for  even  a  reasonable  $3  an  hour 
when  you  can  keep  only  75  cents  of  It? 

In  this  chart  it  shows  that  70  percent 
of  these  people  with  five  benefits  from  $1 
earned  would  get  either  nothing  at  all 
or  a  high  of  32  cents,  so  that  they  would 
work  8  hours  for  a  little  more  than  $2.50. 
Chart  9  shows,  then,  that  some  of  them 
would  get  33  cents  up  to  49,  and  so  on, 
but  this  shows  the  difference  In  what  we 
are  saying  and  in  what  we  are  really 
doing.  If  we  cut  out  all  of  these  benefits 
when  they  go  to  work,  they  really  do  not 
realize  anything  from  it. 

Chart  9  shows  the  pitifully  small  gain 
that  some  beneficiaries  get  from  these 
earnings.  Since  most  of  the  households 
in  chart  9  include  AFDC,  we  may  be 
tempted  to  assume  that  work  Incentives 
are  irrelevant  because  AFDC  recipients 
are  either  unemployable  or  unemployed. 
But  here  are  the  facts.  Adults  In  urban 
AFDC  households  do  work.  The  first  bar 
for  each  site  here  in  chart  10  shows  the 
proportion  of  AFDC  households  having 
adult  earnings  for  some  part  of  the  year. 
We  see  that  about  one-quarter  to  three- 
quarters  of  the  AFDC  households  had 
an  adult  earner  and.  therefore,  had  In- 
come In  addition  to  the  AFDC  grant  for 
some  portion  of  the  year. 

The  second  bar  on  each  site  applies 
only  to  AFDC  households  In  which  there 
Is  only  one  adult,  generally  a  woman.  We 
see  that  the  AFDC  parent  was  known  to 
have  worked  In  from  19  to  70  percent 
of  these  households.  This  means  that 
the  work-incentive  featiu-es  of  AFDC 
and  other  programs  are  important — and 
they  are  important  for  women  heading 
families. 

Would  AFDC  recipients  have  worked 
more  or  reported  more  earnings  if  they 
did  not  lose  benefits  at  such  a  high  rate? 
We  do  not  know,  but  it  does  seem  unfair 
to  recipients  who  work  to  be  so  Iktle 
better  off  relative  to  those  who  do  not. 
These  facts  suggest  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  quit  trying  to  divide  people  up 
into  categories  such  as  "employable" 
and  "unemployable"  on  the  basis  of  their 
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sex  and  other  such  characteristics.  These 
theoretical  categories  exist  In  the 
minds — maybe  our  minds — but  not  In  the 
real  world  of  the  poor. 

If  people  are  in  need,  perhaps  we 
should  help  all  of  them  uniformly  and 
fairly. 

Chart  11:  The  subcommittee  has  gone 
around  the  country  looking  into  how  all 
these  programs  are  administered.  I  now 
have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for  case 
workers  who  are  struggling  with  con- 
stantly changing  rules.  They  have  an  im- 
possible job.  And  one  of  the  most  un- 
fortunate things  about  having  so  many 
programs  helping  the  same  group  of  peo- 
ple is  that  we  are  wasting  money  dupli- 
cating administrative  tasks.  Meanwhile, 
these  programs  are  stumbling  all  over 
each  other  and  preventing  one  another 
from  effectively  carrying  out  our  legisla- 
tive intent.  With  all  of  these  agencies 
checking  on  income  and  family  circum- 
stances, keeping  records,  mailing  checks 
or  paying  vendors,  and  enforcing  pro- 
gram rules  while  serving  largely  the  same 
clientele,  the  amount  of  wasted  motion 
must  be  fantastic. 

We  can  get  an  idea  of  the  administra- 
tive problems  from  this  chart.  No.  11. 
This  Is,  of  course,  something  of  an  ex- 
treme case.  It  shovvS  the  fiow  of  benefits 
from  10  programs  for  one  household  over 
a  1-year  period.  These  nine  people  got 
medical  care  from  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  through  medicaid;  they  re- 
ceived unemployment  insurance,  AFDC, 
and  food  stamps;  they  got  free  school 
lunches,  special  title  I  educational  aid, 
and  milk  for  the  children;  they  partic- 
ipated in  MDTA  manpower  training  and 
the  concentrated  employment  program: 
and  they  had  some  private  income.  I  ask 
Members:  would  you  want  the  responsi- 
bility of  assuring  that  these  people  got 
exactly  the  amount  they  should — no 
more,  no  less — every  week  and  every 
month  of  the  year  or.  Indeed,  at  the  pre- 
cise moment  when  the  Federal  auditors 
come  around? 

If  I  had  to  give  you  the  conclusions  I 
draw  from  all  of  this.  It  would  be  the  fol- 
lowing: For  years  we  have  been  design- 
ing programs  as  If  each  had  Its  own 
unique  constltuennv  nnd  as  if  each  op- 
erated all  by  Itself.  We  have  not  paid 
much  attention  to  coordinating  them  be- 
fore now,  and  we  have  not  added  them  all 
up.  What  Is  happening?  We  have  ended 
up  with  so  many  programs  that  they 
cannot  be  run  well.  Some  neoole  are  left 
out  while  others  scoop  up  thousands — far 
more  than  we  could  possibly  provide  to 
everyone  In  similar  circumstances  on  a 
fair  basis,  and  no  one  Is  In  charge  of  all 
this. 

If  we  look  at  only  the  21  maior  In- 
come maintenance  programs  with  some 
Federal  involvement,  we  find  they  fall 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  10  legislative 
committees  of  the  House  and  nine  of 
the  Senate,  and  they  are  administered  by 
11  Federal  agencies.  No  one  committee 
has  the  reponsibility  for  viewing  them  all 
together.  The  executive  branch,  which 
has  initiated  a  good  share  of  these  pro- 
grams, is  even  blinder. 

But  the  Congress  at  least  is  digging 
into  the  issues.  In  my  judgment,  studies 
such  as  this  are  crucial — ^we  just  have 


never  looked  before  at  all  the  programs 
together. 

This  study  has  been  very  much  a  co- 
operative undertaking.  The  subcommit- 
tee and  I  greatly  appreciate  the  expert 
assistance  of  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  Elmer 
Staats,  and  his  staff  in  helping  to  design 
this  study  and  in  gathering  the  data  in  a 
thoroughly  competent  way.  Secondly,  I 
want  to  thank  Congressman  Wayne 
Hays,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  for  processing  the 
data  collected  with  the  computer  facili- 
ties of  the  House  information  systems 
center.  I  would  also  like  to  thank  both 
the  majority  and  the  minority  leadership 
of  the  House  for  making  this  study  pos- 
sible, the  majority  and  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
All  of  them  have  cooperated. 

I  think  this  study  is  historic.  It  is  the 
first  time  the  Congress  has  collected  this 
type  of  information  and  then  run  it 
through  the  computers  and  analyzed  the 
data  itself.  I  hope  that  this  Is  only  the 
beginning  of  congressional  efforts  in 
which  we  share  resources  to  produce 
studies  from  which  the  entire  Congress — 
and  certainly  the  administration — will 
benefit. 

If  there  are  some  questions  and  I  have 
the  time,  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan  for  this  very  informative  pres- 
entation. 

Will  this  be  made  available  in  a  public 
dociunent? 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Yes.  we  have  it 
available  now.  We  even  have  the  charts 
available  and  we  will  see  to  it  that  all 
Members  have  a  copy. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too. 
wish  to  compliment  the  gentlewoman 
from  Michigan  on  this  very  great  study. 
It  is  something  which  has  been  needed 
for  a  long  time. 

I  would  like  to  ask  this  question:  Has 
the  gentlewoman  from  Michigan  come 
to  any  conclusions  on  what  might  be 
done  now  that  we  have  this  information, 
even  though  we  have  no  way  of  con- 
tinuing it? 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  One  of  the  things 
which  I  think  we  ought  to  do  at  once  is 
that  I  feel  we  should  set  up  some  type 
of  device  in  Congress  where,  if  we  are 
going  to  offer  onQ  of  these  programs  or  a 
Member  offers  one  of  these  programs,  it 
should  first  be  analyzed  by  some  experts 
to  show  as  the  effect  on  that  program 
upon  all  other  programs.  It  seems  to  me 
that  would  be  the  correct  method  if  we 
do  It  at  once,  but  I  hope  that  before  this 
study  is  over,  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
offer  a  substitute  for  the  entire  mess. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  If  the  gentlewoman 
from  Michigan  would  continue  to  yield, 
I  know  that  the  gentlewoman  has  spoken 
of  this  often  and  we  have  often  dis- 
cussed the  possibility  of  every  recipient 
of  any  kind  of  program  having  a  social 
security  card  and  a  number  so  that  all  of 
these  benefits  could  be  listed. 


Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Yes,  a  social  secu- 
rity number  for  everyone,  in  my  opinion, 
is  an  absolute  necessity. 

For  a  long  time  the  only  people  who  did 
not  have  social  security  numbers  were 
those  who  were  getting  something  from 
the  Government.  If  a  person  earned  any- 
thing, the  Government  demanded  that 
that  person  have  a  social  security  num- 
ber because  the  Government  wanted  its 
share  of  his  earnings.  However,  I  think 
everyone  should  have  a  social  security 
number.  I  think  it  should  be  given  to  a 
person  and  put  on  his  birth  certificate 
so  that  we  can  absolutely  identify  which 
of  these  programs  help  and  which  does 
not. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  There  are  two  fol- 
low-up questions:  Does  the  gentlewoman 
from  Michigan  feel  that  we  would  be  able 
to  introduce  and  pass  legislation  making 
this  a  requirement? 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  I  have  been  trying 
this  for  8  years.  We  have  now  gotten  to 
the  place  where,  if  a  person  has  any 
kind  of  benefit  coming  to  him.  he  has  to 
have  a  social  security  number. 

I  think  a  number  should  be  given  at 
birth. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  The  second  question 
I  have  is  this:  If  such  a  thing  were  pos- 
sible, if  everyone  had  a  social  Ibcirrity 
niunber,  at  what  time  does  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan  think  that  these 
benefits  then  could  be  put  onto  the  record 
of  the  individual  in  the  same  method  as 
earnings  are  put  on? 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  I  presume  it  could 
be  done,  but  what  I  think  we  need  to 
stop  this  mess  is  a  program  that  helps 
people  more  equitably  than  having  11 
programs. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long>  . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I,  too.  wish  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan.  She  has  done  a 
terrific  job  in  pulling  all  this  material 
together  and  presenting  it  in  such  a  dra- 
matic way. 

In  the  minds  of  many  people,  the  al- 
ternative to  all  of  these  programs  Is  go- 
ing to  be  a  guaranteed  annual  income. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  In  place  of  100  dif- 
ferent guaranteed  incomes,  which  is 
what  we  have. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentlewoman  from  Michigan 
whether  she  thinks  the  same  type  of 
analysis  ought  to  be  applied  to  that.  I 
looked  into  it  in  a  very  small  way.  I 
found  that  the  guaranteed  income  as  it 
was  presented  to  us  several  years  ago  in 
the  Nixon  proposal  also  offered  practi- 
cally no  incentives  to  work.  Under  that 
proposal,  if  a  person  added  together  the 
cost  of  going  to  work — such  as  transpor- 
tation, lunches,  work  clothes,  and  the 
fact  that  he  cannot  paint  the  bathroom 
while  he  is  working — the  person  who 
worked  got  almost  nothing  out  of  putting 
In  50  hours  working  and  traveling 
back  and  forth  to  his  job. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Before  we  have 
finished  I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to 
analyze  whatever  program  we  suggest 
and  present  it  to  the  Members,  to  show 
them  exactly  how  it  will  work. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  just  want  to 
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warn  the  gentlewoman  that  t 
tive  to  this — a  seemingly  . 
gram — may  have  almost  as 
falls. 

Mrs.  GRIFFrrHS.  Yes. 
many  problems,  but  not  as  n^uch 
this. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
zoLi) .  The  time  of  the  gentlewp 
Michigan  has  expired 

(On   request   of   Mr.   Gro4s 
imanimous  consent,  Mrs 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
ute.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tie  woman  yield? 

Mrs.  GRIFFrrHS.  I  >1eld 
tleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  join 
bers  in  commending  the 
not  only  for  the  acciunulatlon 
material  but  also  for  her  excellent 
entation  of  it.  I  wish  to  say 
I  now  have  an  excellent 
ing  voted  for  "Women's  Lib." 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  I  than! 
tleman.  The  gentleman  can 
place  where  the  men  are  really 
treated  badly  is  in  welfare.  "Wpat 
really  doing  is  breaking  up 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  M' 
will  tiie  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  I  yield 
tleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I, 
commend  the  gentlewoman 
gan. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  gentle^'oman 
focused  attention  upon  the 
and  fragmentation  of 
are  simply  not  enough  in  the 
centives  for  this  to  work, 
too  much  in  the  way  of  incentives 
those  who  are  on  the  benefit 
welfare  program. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  I  thank 
man. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mi 
I  want  to  commend  most  high 

from    Michigan    'Mrs.    

only  for  this  special  order  she 
today  to  discuss  and  inform 
proliferation  and  overlap  in 
welfare  assistance  programs, 
for  the  record  that  the  infoniiation 
has  collected  and  presented,  w 
sistance  of  the  General 
fice.  has  been  long  overdue  . 
view  will  indeed  stand  forever 
toric  document.  The  time  and 
this  dedicated  legislator  and 
have  devoted  to  compiling  thl ; 
my  judgment,  merit  our  highest 

As  Mrs.  Griffiths  has  so 
her  concern  over  the  huge 
federally    assisted   public 
grams  did  not  just  develop 
past  few  months.  As  chairman 
Joint  Economic  Committee's 
tee  on  Fiscal  Policy,  her  in-d^pth 
will,  I  am  sure,  receive  thoughtful 
careful  analysis  by  her  collea^ 
committee  and  hopefully  by 
House  as  well. 

I  have  long  shared  Mrs. 
concern  for  the  widespread 
and  fragmentation  that 
public  welfare  programs  whl<ih 
has   documented   here   today 
fered  more  Incentives  for 
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work  and  for  families  to  split  up,  than 
they  have  for  people  to  seek  gainful  em- 
ployment or  to  keep  their  families  to- 
gether. 

What  this  study  reveals  represents 
a  tragedy  and  a  travesty  not  only  for  the 
needy  disadvantaged,  but  for  all  working 
men  and  women  in  America.  While,  over 
the  years,  the  Congress  has  created  pro- 
gram upon  program  in  all  good  faith,  and 
in  spite  of  the  many  warnings,  we  never 
stopped  long  enough  to  survey  the  coun- 
terproductive giant  we  were  actually 
creating.  One  of  the  most  revealing 
aspects  of  this  study,  in  my  view,  is  the 
documented  manner  in  which  competing 
public  welfare  programs  have  completely 
imdone  the  original  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress. As  a  result,  I  believe  a  tremendous 
disservice  has  been  done  to  the  very 
people  we  were  trying  to  reach. 

From  this  stuc^  and  the  foUowup  ac- 
tion that  is  so  desperately  needed,  I 
would  hope  that  a  joint  legislative-ex- 
ecutive efifort  along  truly  bipartisan  lines 
can  now  go  forward  to  completely  over- 
haul and  improve  our  public  welfare 
programs  in  this  country.  Certainly,  Mrs. 
Griffiths  has  documented  the  need  for 
reform  here  today  and  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  question  that  the  time  has 
come. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers be  permitted  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record, 
because  I  believe  they  will  want  to  asso- 
ciate themselves  with  the  remarks  the 
gentlewoman  from  Michigan  has  made. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRESSIONAL  HANDLE  FOR  THE 
FEDERAL  BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander) 
Is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  particularly  In 
recent  months,  there  has  been  rising  con- 
cern over  congressional  responsibility 
and  ability  to  deal  with  the  Federal 
budgetmaking  process.  I  believe  it  Is  of 
vital  interest  to  the  Nation  that  the 
Congress  recapture  and  maintain  con- 
trol of  the  national  budget. 

Congress  has  recognized  the  critical 
need  for  this  by  establishing  the  Joint 
Study  Committee  and  Budget  Control. 
The  interim  report  of  the  joint  committee 
has  pointed  clearly  to  the  many  facets  of 
the  complicated  budgetary  control  prob- 
lem which  has  arisen.  Another  point 
which  shoiild  also  be  made  is  that  failure 
to  obtain  control  of  the  budget — from  the 
raising  of  Income,  to  the  allocating  of 
resources  through  spending  of  available 
funds — win  continue  to  restrain  the 
power  of  the  Congress  to  reorder  national 
priorities. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues today  some  of  the  views  which  I 
have  expressed  to  the  joint  committee. 


Congress  must  adopt  a  firm  policy  that 
will  hold  the  line  on  spending.  The  Na- 
tion's taxpayers  are  already  overbur- 
dened. A  tax  increase  could  be  the  straw 
that  breaks  the  camel's  back. 

Congress  must  establish  a  fii-m  policy 
of  working  within  a  fiscally  sound  budget. 
Individuals  and  companies  adopt  this  as 
good  business  practice  in  order  to  avoid 
bankruptcy.  Is  It  not  also  sound  govern- 
mental policy? 

Congress  must  establish  a  national 
policy  that  is  designed  to  curb  and  end 
inflation.  The  crudest  method  of  pay- 
ment for  Government  services  is  through 
the  allowance  of  inflation  which  indirect- 
ly taxes  those  who  can  least  afford  to 
pay — persons  on  the  lower  end  of  the  in- 
come scale  and  persons  on  small  fixed  in- 
comes. 

Some  very  basic  reform  is  needed  In 
the  Federal  budgetary  process. 

Congress  must  establish  a  national 
fiscal  policy  directed  at  achieving  maxi- 
mum employment,  productivity  and  pur- 
chasing power  in  nongovernmental  ac- 
tivities, and  maximum  eflScIency  and  ef- 
fectiveness in  using  governmental  finan- 
cial resources. 

Ceilings  must  be  established  on  spend- 
ing and  on  new  obllgational  authority. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  new  activities 
should  not  be  considered,  or  authorized, 
but  that  spending  should  not  be  man- 
dated for  them  which  would  violate  con- 
gressionally  adopted  fiscal  policies. 

A  policy  for  appropriating  funds  to  be 
available  for  a  limited  period  of  time 
should  be  adopted.  If,  in  accordance  with 
responsible  fiscal  policies,  the  funds  have 
not  been  spent  or  definitely  obligated  at 
the  end  of  the  period  the  spending,  obll- 
gational or  contracting  authority  should 
lapse.  And,  if  Congress  deems  it  neces- 
sary and  wise,  new  appropriations  should 
be  made.  The  minimum  time  limit  on  this 
authority  should  be  1  year  and  the  maxi- 
mimi  period  should  be  2  years. 

I  recognize  the  workload  this  implies. 
But,  I  believe  continuous  and  timely  re- 
view of  the  spending,  contracting,  and 
obllgational  policies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  budgetary  control. 

Trying  to  do  the  work  required  of  Con- 
gress without  the  staff  and  equipment  it 
needs  Is  like  trying  to  fly  a  jet  aircraft  on 
a  washing  machine  motor. 

A  mechanism — informational  system 
staffed  by  nonpartisan,  professional  per- 
sonnel and  provided  with  suflBcient  mod- 
em equlpment^should  be  established  to 
provide  the  Ways  and  Means  and  Finance 
Committees  with  accurate  data  on  the 
Income  which  will  be  available  for  Fed- 
eral programs. 

The  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
House  £md  Senate  should  be  provided 
with  a  similar  mechanism  which  can 
provide  all  Members  of  the  Congress 
with  clear,  up-to-date  information  on 
financial  obligations  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

There  should  be  established  within  the 
House  and  the  Senate  budget  commit- 
tees charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
recommending  to  their  respective  Houses 
the  level  at  which  the  Federal  budget 
should  be  set.  These  committees  should 
have  the  authority  to  recommend  al- 


locations for  each  of  the  committees  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  telling  them 
what  portion  of  the  budget  they  may 
use  in  authorizing  the  contribution,  or 
the  establishment,  of  programs  over 
which  they  have  jurisdiction. 

The  membership  of  the  House  budget 
committee  should  be  composed  of  the 
Speaker,  the  majority  leader,  the  minor- 
ity leader,  the  minority  whip,  and  the 
chairmen  and  ranking  members  of  each 
standing  committee. 

In  the  Senate  the  budget  committee 
should  be  composed  of  the  majority 
leader,  the  majority  whip,  the  minority 
leader,  the  minority  whip,  and  the  chair- 
men and  ranking  members  of  each 
standing  committee. 

The  budget  level  recommendations  of 
each  House  should  become  effective  only 
after  a  vote  of  approval  by  the  member- 
ship of  that  House.  A  joint  committee  of 
the  membership  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate budget  committees  should  be  estab- 
lished and  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  reconciling  the  differences  in 
the  levels  and  allocations  to  com- 
mittees of  the  budgets  agreed  on  by  the 
two  Houses.  When  they  have  completed 
their  work,  their  agreement  should  be 
brought  to  each  House  for  acceptance  or 
rejection. 

A  strict  schedule  for  these  committees 
to  complete  their  work  and  the  Congress 
to  agree  on  budgetary  levels  and  alloca- 
tions to  committees  should  be  estab- 
lished. 

Depending  on  the  time  schedule  that  is 
adopted,  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
other  committees  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress to  be  carrying  on  their  work  of 
hearings,  studies,  and  investigations  at 
the  same  time  that  the  first  steps  of  the 
budgetary  process  are  taken.  By  the  time 
the  budget  levels  and  allocations  are 
agreed  upon  by  the  Congress  many,  if 
not  all,  of  the  hearings  in  these  commit- 
tees should  also  have  been  completed. 

A  ceiling  should  be  included  in  each 
appropriations  bill.  And,  no  individual 
appropriations  bill  should  become  effec- 
tive until  congressionally  approved 
within  the  context  of  the  total  budget.  At, 
or  near,  the  end  of  each  year,  the  Con- 
gress should  meet  specifically  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  whether  budget 
ceilings  should  be  adjusted  and  whether 
taxes  should  be  Increased  or  deficit 
spending  should  be  accepted. 

The  proposal  that  Congress  regain  and 
maintain  control  of  the  national  budget 
means  a  significantly  increased  workload. 
But,  it  is  a  job  that  we  as  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  are  morally  and 
constitutionally  bound  to  accept  and 
carry  out. 

It  is  essential  that  the  Congress  gain 
and  maintain  control  of  the  national 
budget.  To  do  so  will  require  increased 
efficiency  of  operation  within  the  Con- 
gress. Vital  to  this  is  the  development  of 
a  system  of  communication  and  coordi- 
nation within  each  House  and  between 
the  Houses  of  Congress.  Congress  is  not 
now  equipped  to  play  in  the  same  league 
with  the  Executive.  The  task  of  handling 
the  national  budget  is  a  demanding  one 
which  cannot  be  carried  out  unless  Con- 
gress is  willing  to  equip  itself  with  suf- 
ficient professional  staff  and  equipment 


to  development  and  analyze  the  informa- 
tion required  for  budgetmaking. 

Throughout  the  20th  century  Congress 
has  taken  a  backseat  to  the  Executive. 
Now,  more  than  at  any  other  time  in  this 
century,  we  of  the  Congress  have  an 
opportunity  to  strive  for  the  position  of 
an  equal  legislative  branch  which  would 
restore  the  balance  of  powers  as  intended 
by  the  Constitntion. 

I  am  convinced  that  Mr.  Nixon  has 
skillfully  captured  the  feeling  of  the  gen- 
eral public  on  the  subject  of  Govern- 
ment spending.  But,  most  every  Ameri- 
can would  agree  that  it  is  far  better  to 
return  the  responsibility  for  the  budget 
to  the  Congress  than  allow  it  to  continue 
to  concentrate  in  the  Executive. 

The  task  of  rseponsible,  knowledge- 
able, responsive  budgetmaking  is  a  de- 
manding one.  To  do  it  properly  will  re- 
quire significant  congressional  reform. 
I  urge  that  the  Congress  meet  this  chal- 
lenge head  on  and  make  the  changes 
necessary  for  gaining  and  retaining  con- 
trol of  the  Federal  budget  process. 


REESTABLISHMENT  OF  RENT  CON- 
TROLS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Williams) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  for  the  reestablishment  of  rent 
controls  on  a  nationwide  basis.  As  we  all 
know,  these  controls,  which  were  fiexlble, 
were  removed  in  phase  in  of  the  Presi- 
dent's "new  economic  policy"  because  his 
advisers  had  assured  him  that  the  rental 
market  was  "soft."  The  rental  market, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  about  as  "soft"  as  a 
block  of  csise-hardened  steel.  The  fact 
is,  that  in  many  areas,  rents  have  gone 
up  from  20  to  40  percent  since  the  re- 
moval of  controls. 

Housing  is  one  of  man's  most  basic 
needs.  We  must  act  to  assure  all  Ameri- 
cans that  the  cost  of  a  roof  over  their 
heads  will  not  be  prohibitive.  Our  first 
step  must  be  the  immediate  reinstate- 
ment of  strong  rent  controls  that  will 
cover  all  rental  units  nationwide. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  another  area  with 
which  the  Congress  should  concern  our- 
selves because  it  directly  contributes  to 
the  high  cost  of  housing.  Lumber  is  one 
of  the  most  expensive  components  in  all 
types  of  housing,  and  the  price  of  all 
lumber  continues  to  soar. 

I  oppose  the  classification  of  lumber 
as  an  agricultural  product.  This  erro- 
neous classification  allowed  prices  to 
climb  steadily  throughout  phase  U,  and 
with  the  relaxation  of  controls  in  phase 
m,  the  cost  of  lumber  has  now  nearly 
doubled.  To  remedy  this  situation,  we 
must  move  quickly  to  control  lumber 
prices.  In  fact,  we  must  move  to  bring 
the  prices  of  all  agricultural  products 
and  meats  under  control. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  problems  is  the 
need  for  controls  on  the  export  of  logs, 
particularly  to  Japan.  Controls  on  this 
currently  unrestrained  exportation  of  a 
vitally  needed  resource  will  help  meet 
our  expanding  needs  for  new  housing 
starts  here  at  home. 


The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
is  holding  hearings  on  extending  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act,  and  any 
such  extension  must  be  such  to  bring  in- 
flation completely  under  control.  It  is 
expected  that  the  committee  will  move 
rapidly  to  complete  these  hearings  and 
report  the  extension  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  to  the  House  for  con- 
sideration. 

Congress  must  then  act  quickly  to  meet 
our  responsibilities  to  the  American  peo- 
ple to  control  spiraling  housing  costs, 
keep  rents  within  the  reach  of  our  peo- 
ple, and  control  inflation. 


TAX-FREE  LOTTERIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKinney) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
June  I  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
exempt  State  lottery  winnings  from  an 
individual's  taxable  income. 

Today  I  am  reintroducing  this  legis- 
lation in  the  hope  that  the  93d  Congress 
will  be  able  to  get  around  to  enacting 
this  proposal.  I  do  not  have  to  stand  be- 
fore you  and  detail  the  fiscal  problems 
presently  affecting  many  of  our  States. 
In  recent  years,  the  State-operated  lot- 
tery has  come  to  the  fore  as  a  chief  means 
for  many  of  these  States  to  raise  extra 
revenue.  At  present,  seven  States  are  op- 
erating lotteries  and  have  already  grossed 
over  $875  million.  In  Its  first  month  alone, 
the  State  of  Michigan  grossed  over  $14 
million. 

The  primary  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  these  lotteries 
and  to  remove  a  tax  which  stands  as  an 
obstruction  to  further  growth.  Last  year, 
when  I  contacted  the  lottery  commis- 
sioners concerning  the  idea  of  tax-free 
lotteries,  they  wholeheartedly  welcomed 
this  concept  and  many  pointed  out  that 
a  prime  source  of  public  dissatisfaction 
with  lotteries  is  the  exorbitant  size  of 
the  Federal  tax  bite.  Commissioner  Jo- 
seph Burns  of  Connecticut  forwarded 
information  showing  that  in  winning  a 
top  prize  of  $75,000,  the  average  family 
in  my  State  would  return  $39,780  to  the 
Federal  Government.  Such  a  tax  bite  be- 
comes even  greater  in  States  such  as 
New  York  where  winners  still  face  pay- 
ment of  State  and  local  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  also  like  to  men- 
tion that  this  legislation  would  be  very 
detrimental  to  one  segment  of  society. 
The  illegal  numbers  rackets,  which  gross 
staggering  profits  for  organized  crime, 
would  be  dealt  a  severe  blow.  In  report- 
ing on  this  legislation  last  year,  Mr. 
Robert  Waters,  Washington  correspond- 
ent for  the  Hartford  Courant,  pointed 
out: 

In  Connecticut  and  the  five  other  states 
where  lottery  winners  have  faced  this  prob- 
lem, McKlnney's  bill  should  draw  heavy 
support. 

But  the  professional  gamblers  won't  like 
It — and  for  good  reason.  The  popular  prac- 
tice of  "piggybacking"  the  state  lottery 
would  lose  part  of  Its  attraction.  "Piggy- 
backing" happens  when  bookmakers  take 
bets  on  the  winning  lottery  numbers.  Why 
would  anyone  want  to  play  the  state  lottery 
via  a  bookie? 
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Here's  one  good  reason:  The 
paid  off  In  funds  that  aren't 
gaily,  of  course,  all  gambling 
taxable.  But  when  you  do  business 
bookie  he  Isn't  about  to  tell   thi  > 
Revenue  Service  how  much  you 
you're  a  greedy  winner,  neither 

Thus,   if  you  take  home  $75. i 
bookie,  you  get  to  keep  It  all. 

The  official  state  winners  don't 
anonymity.  These  lucky  people  get 
tures    In    the    newspapers 
names  and   addresses.   And   of 
also  get  to  share  a  fair  share  of 
nlngs  with  the  IRS. 

McKlnney's  bill  would  equalize 
tlon.  On  payoffs,  at  least,  the 
bookies  would  offer  the  same 
tax  free  jackpot.  And  with  an 
exemption    for   state    lotteries, 
bill  has  an  edge  over  the  bookies 
ners  would  have  a  "legal  tax  free 
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I  think  Mr.  Waters  has  advanced  a 
good  point  which  serves  to  higlilight  the 
fact  that  with  over  30  Statea  actively 
considering  instituting  lotterlei,  now  is 
the  time  to  change  this  archaic,  counter- 
productive Federal  policy.  Fo-  anyone 
worried  about  the  effect  of  this  proposal 
on  the  Treasury,  it  is  my  feeing  that 
there  would  be  little  loss  of  revenue 
should  this  bill  be  enacted  nto  law. 
Taxes  on  lottery  wirmings  aire  idy  come 
under  the  category  of  unanticipated  rev- 
enue, and  I  think  it  is  very  necessary 
that  the  Congress  act  now  to  a^  [opt  tax- 
free  lotteries  before  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment becomes  too  dependent  on  their 
moneys. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  ;all  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
speaking  about  tax  reform  in  Congress 
for  a  number  of  years.  It  flnslly  looks 
as  if  we  will  get  aroimd  to  Initia  ing  some 
reform  during  the  93d  Congress .  I  would 
like  to  think  that  this  bill  deserves  all 
due  consideration  in  this  reg£rd.  It  is 
time  that  we  closed  the  credibill  ty  gap  of 
one  segment  of  government  promising 
the  average  Americsui  a  chance  for  a 
small  fortime,  while,  If  he  is  lucky 
enough  to  win,  another  govern]  nent  en- 
tity comes  along  and  takes  h^f  of  it 
back. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  oppoi  tunity  to 
include  in  the  Record  some  of  t  le  letters 
from  the  lottery  commissioners  which  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  take  th ;  time  to 
review : 

State  of  Connecticdt. 
Commission  on  Special  Revet  tte, 

Wethersfield,  Conn.,  March  2, 1973. 
Hon.  Stewart  B.  McKinnet. 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Hon  e  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Cannon  House  Off  ce  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Stewart:  We  were  delighte  1  to  learn 
that  you  are  planning  to  reintroduce  yovir 
bill  that  will  exempt  lottery  wlnn  ngs  from 
Federal  Income  taxes.  We  certalnlj  enthusi- 
astically support  this  legislation. 

Our  argument  Is.  of  course,  that  t  tie  lottery 
Itself  wlU  be  considerably  strengi  hened  by 
this  proposal  and  will  encourage  gr  iater  par- 
ticipation and  thus  provide  greater  Income 
for  the  State.  In  addition,  the  money  pro- 
vided for  winners  will  be  funneled  Into  the 
mainstream  of  our  economic  act  vlty  and 
should  really  net  Just  as  much  money  In 
Federal  taxes  as  if  they  were  takin  at  the 
source.  Everything  we  can  do  to  eas  s  tax  bur- 
dens on  a  local  basis  will,  in  our  J  udgment, 
result  In  less  demand  from  states  t  >  the  fed- 
eral government  for  support.  We  b«  lieve  this 
is  a  sound  argument. 


During  the  period  from  February  15,  1972, 
when  we  began  to  sell  lottery  tickets  and  the 
end  of  January,  1973,  we  sold  almost  eighty 
million  tickets  at  fifty  cents  each.  The  State 
of  Connecticut  received  a  net  profit  from  this 
lottery  of  more  than  fifteen  million  dollars. 
If  our  prize  structure  were  based  on  lottery 
free  winnings,  we  believe  we  could  consider- 
ably Improve  upon  that  performance. 

For  the  same  period,  fourteen  million  dol- 
lars was  awarded  In  prize  money  and  thou- 
sands of  Connecticut  residents  benefitted. 
We  know  that  the  Federal  income  tax  re- 
ceived a  good  portion  of  this  sum,  but  we 
also  feel  that  the  money  would  have  per- 
formed more  profitably,  both  for  Federal  and 
State  Government,  had  it  been  received  tax 
free. 

The  problem  of  convincing  non-lottery 
states  of  this  sales  Incentive  may  be  diffi- 
cult, but  we  do  applaud  your  efforts. 

Please  let  us  know  if  we  can  furnish  any 
more  definite  material  for  your  use. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  B.  Burns, 
Executive  Secretary. 


State  of  Michigan, 
Bureau  of  State  Lotteht, 
Lansing,  Mich.,  March  5, 1973. 
Hon.  Stewart  B.  McKinnet, 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  McKinnet:  Thank  you 
for  your  recent  letter  and  background  mate- 
rials dealing  with  your  profKisal  to  exempt 
lottery  winnings  from  federal  Income  taxes. 

There  Is  no  question  that  yovir  proposed 
revision  of  the  tax  code  would  be  pc^ular 
with  residents  of  lottery  states  and  others 
who  participate  in  lotteries.  We  have  found 
in  our  brief  history  that  nearly  everyone  an- 
ticipates winning  a  big  prize  someday  and 
expresses  concern  about  the  federal  "tax 
bite."  Lottery  winnings  are  exempted  from 
state  and  local  taxation. 

Michigan's  lottery  started  last  November 
13  and  has  averaged  sales  of  more  than  5  mil- 
lion tickets  each  week  in  our  first  15  weeks 
( through  March  1 ) .  The  Lottery  Act  pro- 
vides that  at  least  45%  of  gross  revenue  shall 
be  earmarked  for  prizes.  Operating  costs  will 
be  somewhere  between  10-15%,  leaving  about 
40 '"c  for  the  Stats's  Oeneral  Fund.  Lottery 
revenues  are  not  now  earmarked  for  any  par- 
ticular use  by  the  state. 

We  will  attempt  to  keep  you  informed  of 
our  progress  in  the  coming  months  and  we 
wish  you  well  in  your  attempt  to  change  the 
tax  code.  If  we  can  be  of  any  assistance,  please 
feel  free  to  contact  this  office. 
Sincerely, 

Gus  Harrison, 
Commissioner. 

Massachusetts  State  Lottery 

Commission, 
Newton,  Mass..  March  7, 1973. 
Hon.  Stewart  B.  McKinnet. 
House  of  Representatives,  Cannon  House  Of- 
fice Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Representative  McKinnet:  1  wish  to 
express  appreciation  on  behalf  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Lottery  Commission  for  filing 
legislation  which  will  exempt  state  lottery 
winnings    from    federal    Income    taxes.    We 
strongly  support  this  bill. 

We  will  be  following  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  with  great  Interest  and  sincerely 
hope  the  outcome  will  be  favorable. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  E.  Perrault. 

State  Lottery  CoM&nssioN, 
Trenton,  NJ.,  March  1,  1973. 
Hon.  Stewart  B.  McKinnet, 
Afember  of  Congress.  Cannon  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman:  I  thank  you  for  your 
letter  expressing  your  Interest  in  the  fur- 


therance of  State  operated  Lotteries  by  the 
introduction  of  legislation  geared  to  exempt 
State  Lottery  winnings  from  Federal  Income 
Taxes. 

The  New  Jersey  Lottery  Commission  is 
grateful  to  you  for  your  activity  in  this  re- 
gard. The  New  Jersey  Congressional  Delega- 
tion wiU  be  Informed  of  oxir  concern  In 
this  matter. 

I  am,  also,  taking  the  liberty  of  appropri- 
ately  notifying   the  Executive   Directors  of 
all  other  State  operated  Lotteries  of  your 
proposed  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Ralph  P.  Batch, 
Executive  Director. 

Sweepstakes  Commission, 
Concord,  N.H.,  March  7. 1973. 
Hon.  Stewart  B.  McKinnet, 
House   of   Representatives,    Cannon    House 
Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  McKinnet:  We  wer» 
very  pleased  to  learn  that  you  are  planning 
to  Introduce  another  bill  that  would  exempt 
state  lottery  winnings  from  federal  Incom* 
taxes.  The  enactment  of  this  leglslatloo 
would  be  received  most  enthusiastically  bj- 
the  public.  Since  the  federal  government  has 
Instituted  revenue  sharing  programs  for  the 
States,  it  seems  logical  that  Congress  should 
take  other  reasonable  steps  that  would  fur- 
ther increase  State  revenue.  In  addition,  by 
making  the  purchase  of  legal  lottery  tickets 
sold  by  sovereign  states  more  attractive  to 
the  public,  the  goal  of  eliminating  illegal 
forms  of  gambling  operated  by  racketeers 
might  be  realized. 

In  1972  over  $2,700,000  was  distributed  to 
the  State  School  Districts  in  New  Hamp- 
shire— about  $17  per  student.  An  Income 
and  Expense  Statement  Is  enclosed. 

We  shall  urge  our  Congressional  delegation 
to  support  your  efforts.  We  also  hope  that  you 
will  give  your  support  to  pending  legislation 
that  would  amend  the  present  archaic  federal 
antUottery  laws  and  permits  the  use  of  the 
maUs,  radio  and  television  for  state  legalized 
lotteries.  We  certainly  are  entitled  to  at 
least  the  same  status  that  Congress  has 
given  pari-mutuel  racing. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Edward  J.  Powers, 
Executive  Director 

Department     of     Taxation    anb 
Finance,  Division  of  the 
Lottery, 

i4ZbaTiy,    February    23,    1973. 
Hon.    Stewart    B.    McKinney, 
Member  of  Congress,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Longworth  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,    D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  McKinnet:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  February  16,  1973  stating 
that  you  were  continuing  your  fine  efforts 
to  exempt  State  Lottery  winnings  from  Fed- 
eral   Income    Taxes. 

The  New  York  State  Lottery  Is  a  Division 
of  the  Taxation  and  Finance  Department 
under  the  direction  of  Commissioner  Nor- 
man Gallman  who  is  of  the  opinion  that 
exemption  of  Lottery  prizes  from  taxation 
would  provide  a  real  impetus  to  the  New 
York  State  Lottery  as  well  as  many  other 
state    lotteries. 

However,  the  Commissioner  is  concerned 
that  a  problem  might  arise  as  the  New  York 
State  Personal  Income  Tax  Law  generally 
conforms  with  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Law 
and  the  New  York  State  Division  of  the 
Budget  might  be  inclined  to  oppose  exempt- 
ing Lottery  prizes  from  State  Income  Tax, 
not  so  much  for  the  revenue  involved,  but 
rather  because  this  might  result  In  potential 
further  exemptions  on  pari-mutuel  and  other 
gaming    profits. 

However,  the  New  York  State  Lottery  Com- 
mission, which  serves  as  an  advisory  body 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Taxation   and   Fi- 


nance on  Lottery  matters,  has  filed  a  bill 
In  the  New  York  State  Legislature  to  exempt 
winnings  In  the  State  Lottery  from  all  local 
and  state  taxes. 

We  anticipate  the  New  York  State  Lottery 
will  raise  over  $53  million  for  additional  aid 
to  education  for  the  12-month  fiscal  period 
ending  March  31, 1973.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  Lottery  in  June  of  1967  the  State  has 
received  nearly  $198  million  in  revenue. 

Please    feel    free   to    contact    me    If   any 
further  information  is  required. 
Sincerely, 

Ernest   T.    Bird, 

Director. 


ROLE  OP  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  McFall)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  procedural  paralysis  in  Congress 
was  discussed  by  Senator  Walter 
MoNDALE,  of  Miimesota,  in  a  recent 
Chicago  appearance  at  the  Time,  Inc- 
sponsored  "Role  of  Congress"  symposium. 
The  gentleman  from  Minnesota's  re- 
marks are  included  in  today's  Record, 
along  with  some  panel  discussion, 
moderated  by  Henry  Grunwald  of  Time, 
Inc.: 

Role  or  Congress 

Is  the  Congress  somehow  procedurally  para- 
lyzed? Or  does  the  Congress  represent  what 
the  i>eople  want?  I  think  many  times  we  get 
those  two  things  confused. 

Examine  the  impasse  that  Is  growing  be- 
tween the  Executive  Branch  and  the  Con- 
gress over  the  Impounding  of  funds.  They 
have  Impounded  highway  funds,  they  hare 
Impounded  housing  funds,  sewer  and  water 
treatment  fimds,  auto-safety  funds  and  so 
on.  Many  people  say  that  that  proves  the 
Congress  is  Incompetent  end  impotent.  I 
do  not  think  it  Is  that  simple.  I  think  many 
of  the  Brahmins  in  the  House  and  Senate 
agree  with  what  the  President  is  doing.  And 
while  they  may  object  publicly,  they  kind  of 
go  along  with  him  because  he  represents 
some  of  the  priorities  that  they  believe  In. 

It  Is  not  necessarily  Just  procedural  hang- 
up, although  I  agree  that  that  is  part  of  It. 

I  want  to  close  with  two  points,  as  I  see 
them.  First,  and  I  understand  this  was  not 
dwelt  on  this  morning,  what  I  regard  to  be 
the  fundamental  Importance  of  financing  in 
campaigns.  This  is  the  dark  side  of  the 
political  moon.  This  explains  a  lot  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  Congress,  of  the  presidency, 
of  the  state  legislatures,  of  the  county  boards, 
the  school  boards  and  the  city  councils. 

This  morning  my  friend.  Senator  Gold- 
water,  said,  "I  detest  the  notion  that  people 
do  things  for  money  in  politics,"  which  is 
another  one  of  Goldwater's  great  con- 
tributions to  thought  in  American  life. 

I  have  a  friend  with  whom  I  was  discussing 
this  Issue  of  money  and  politics.  He  Is  a  rich 
man,  a  wonderful  man,  and  I  said:  "You 
know,  we  need  to  get  your  money  off  the 
backs  of  politicians.  We  need  to  make  It 
possible  for  an  honest  man  to  bo  elected 
and  remain  honest  If  he  wants  tT." 

He  said,  "I  understand  that,  but  how  would 
we  control  politics  then?" 

That  was  a  perfectly  honest  question,  and 
I  think  it  expressed  the  standard  operation 
of  business  and  financial  Interests  in  this 
country  today.  And  it  Is  not  getting  better, 
It  Is  getting  demonstrably  and  tragically  and 
dangerously  worse. 

I  do  not  know  what  this  last  presidential 
campaign  cost,  but  I  woiild  guess  that  when 
the  two  candidates  and  the  other  presiden- 
tial nominees  and  candidates  were  involved, 
very  close  to  a  $100  million.  Just  at  the 


Presidential  level.  Then  you  had  the  Senators, 
Congressmen  and  the  local  officers,  and  you 
must  have  a  bill  close  to  $200  or  $300  million. 

How  do  you  raise  that  money?  There  are 
a  couple  of  ways  you  can't  raise  It.  There's 
Just  not  enough  money  In  UNICEF  boxes  to 
raise  it  any  more.  You  go  places  where  pe<^le 
have  money.  That's  how  you  raise  money. 
There  are,  thank  Ood,  a  lot  of  wonderful 
people  In  this  country  who  I  think  do  con- 
tribute generally  for  good  government.  But 
I  think  the  subtlety  and  the  corroeivenees 
of  money  In  American  politics  is  the  most 
fundamental  Issue  In  Congressional  reform. 
What  Is  not  explained  Is  the  financial  ar- 
rangements, the  Influence  of  money,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  large  contributor.  The  power 
to  get  in  and  out  of  an  office  is,  more  than 
any  of  us  here  want  to  admit.  Influenced 
by  money  and  those  who  have  money.  If 
you  change  all  of  the  procedures  of  the  Con- 
gress and  leave  the  present  corrupting  sys- 
tem, I  don't  think  you  are  going  to  see  much 
change. 

Now,  I  don't  want  to  be  misunderstood.  I 
think  the  system  is  much  more  honest  than 
we  have  any  right  to  expect  It  to  be.  I  think 
I  am  honest — I'm  talking  for  myself — I  know 
Bin  Saxbe  is,  and  I  think  most  of  my  col- 
leagues are.  But  there  Isn't  a  single  one  of 
us  who  does  not  detest  the  present  system  of 
having  to  run  for  office  and  raise  these  mas- 
sive and  growing  amounts  of  money.  It  Is 
a  national  scandal  and  It  mortgages  American 
politics  to  money. 

The  American  people  now  know  that.  They 
see  It.  They  read  about  it,  whether  it  Is  the 
ITP  case  or  the  other  cases  we  have  heard 
about  in  both  political  parties.  They  know 
that  Increasingly  politicians  are  being  forced 
to  respond  to  money.  I  think  the  biggest 
thing  we  can  do  to  reform  Congress  and 
American  politics  is  to  have  some  system 
of  public  support  for  campaigns. 

Now,  some  people  say:  "WeU,  let's  solve  it 
through  public  disclosure,  through  the  time- 
liness of  the  disclosure  of  campaign  expendi- 
tures." That  is  a  good  idea,  but  It  does  not 
work  effectively.  I  think  we  are  going  to  find, 
even  with  this  new  Campaign  Disclosxire  law, 
that  when  the  record  is  vtritten  and  we  look 
back  at  it,  there  was  an  awful  lot  of  washing 
of  money. 

The  whole  Idea  behind  the  Campaign  Dis- 
closure law  is  to  tell  the  American  people 
where  you  are  getting  the  money.  We  saw  how 
some  of  It  went  through  the  Mexican  banks, 
but  a  lot  more  of  it  went  In  different  ways,  I 
am  convinced  of  that.  I  do  not  have  any  evi- 
dence, but  I  am  convinced  that  if  a  person 
of  doubtful  statiire  vmnts  to  get  some  money 
Into  the  campaign  of  a  good  friend,  he  can 
And  plenty  of  ways  of  doing  it  without  any- 
body except  him,  his  donee  and  God  knowing 
about  it. 

I  think  finally  what  we  need  to  do  In 
American  politics  Is  to  do  what  Teddy  Roose- 
velt urged  us  to  do  In  1906.  That  is  to  get 
some  kind  of  system  of  public  support,  the 
dollar  check-off,  some  kind  of  per-vote  con- 
tribution, so  that  It  is  possible  for  an  honest 
man  to  run  for  office,  be  elected  and  deserve 
the  office  once  he  is  in.  Today,  regrettably, 
I  think  there  is  more  doubt  about  that  than 
any  of  us  know  or  care  to  admit. 

The  final  point  is  trying  to  encourage  and 
help  gifted  young  men  and  women  seeking 
public  office,  and  this  Is  where  I  think  the 
media  are  to  be  criticized. 

You  follow  the  star  system.  You  over-cover 
the  big  names.  You  will  play  up  the  dumb- 
est Idea  if  It  comes  out  of  some  mouths  and 
you  will  ignore  the  most  creative  ideas  If 
they  come  out  of  Saxbe's  mouth. 

You  wait  for  the  gifted  young  man  or 
woman  to  get  elected  to  the  local  school 
board,  the  local  city  council,  the  state  legis- 
lature. You  let  him  try  to  put  together  his* 
team  and  his  organization,  you  let  him  try 
to  learn  government,  you  let  him  try  to  stay 
free  from  corruption  and  then  slowly  work 


his  way  up  until  finally  some  time  he  gets 
to  Washington.  And  then,  10  or  15  years  later, 
he  somehow  comes  to  your  attention. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  best  things  that 
the  media  of  this  country  could  do  Is  to  have 
an  annual  search  to  look  for  gifted  and  tal- 
ented young  men  and  women  seeking  office  for 
the  first  time.  A  search  for  people  who  are 
making  creative  and  courageous  proposals, 
who  are  standing  up  for  things  that  are  im- 
portant. And  then  try  to  give  them  some 
coverage  when  they  most  need  it. 

You  can't  keep  Nixon  out  of  the  head- 
lines. But  there  are  today  at  least  5,000 
wonderful,  wonderful  people  trying  to  get 
elected  to  a  state  house  or  a  state  senate  or 
a  city  council.  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  them 
in  Minnesota  quit  because  no  one  pays  a 
darned  bit  of  attention  to  them,  never  men- 
tions the  fine  work  they  are  doing  or  what 
they  are  saying.  They  can't  get  a  story,  they 
can't  get  any  coverage  and  as  a  result  they 
lose  hope  for  their  political  careers.  These 
are  some  of  the  things  I  hope  we  might  do. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Grunwald.  Thank  you.  Senator  Mon- 
dale.  I  think  your  idea  of  an  annual,  shall 
I  say,  talent  search  being  conducted  by  the 
press  is  fascinating,  and  I  promise  you  we 
will  give  it  very  serious  attention. 

I  think  Senator  Saxbe  deserves  perhaps 
not  equal  time,  but  at  least  a  chance  for 
a  comment. 

Senator  Saxbe.  Thank  you. 

Fritz  and  I  have  been  on  the  same  side 
more  often  than  we  have  been  on  opposite 
sides.  For  instance,  this  year  I  carried  the 
ball  against  the  aircraft  carrier,  with  the 
same  results  that  he  had  before,  and  If  there 
e%'er  was  a  bug  hitting  the  windshield,  it  Is 
when  you  try  to  tell  them  about  the  aircraft 
carrier. 

But  also  I  agree  with  him  on  most  of  the 
things  he  says.  Now,  money  in  politics  is  a 
problem  that  bothers  all  of  us.  But  it  always 
bothers  me  eis  to  who  Is  going  to  decide  who 
gets  the  money.  Who  Is  the  bright  young 
man?  As  Irvln  Cobb  said  one  time:  "Every 
time  they  talk  about  birth  control,  I  re- 
member I  was  the  fourth  child." 

Now  my  experience  on  money  Is  much  like 
Fritz's.  People  who  give  you  money  for  a 
campaign  damn  well  want  their  money's 
worth.  ITiey  are  like  the  fellow  that  buys  a 
girl  a  beer  for  a  quarter  and  then  tries  to 
squeeze  it  out  of  her.  They  are  going  to  get 
their  money's  worth. 

Now,  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  Congress  at 
the  present  time.  Fritz  talked  about  the  great 
service  we  have  done  in  regard  to  the  Viet 
Nam  War,  that  we  have  done  in  consumer 
areas.  In  ecology,  and  so  on.  What  he  is  say- 
ing reminds  me  of  the  boxer  that  tells  his 
opponent:  "Look,  ni  get  even  with  you.  Ill 
bleed  all  over  you." 

We  are  telling  the  President:  "We  can't 
top  you,  but  well  make  you  feel  bad." 

That  to  me,  rather  than  dramatizing  the 
power  of  Congress,  dramatizes  the  weakness 
of  Congress.  We  can't  stop  him,  but  we  have 
buUt  a  backfire  that  has  served  to  some  ex- 
tent the  purpose  which  we  intended. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Grunwald.  Thank  you.  I  wonder 
whether  any  of  you  would  like  to  ask  a  few 
more  questions  of  our  panel,  and  especially 
the  Senators  here? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  am  Louis  Martin. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  If  he  would 
comment  on  a  cause  that  some  of  us  are 
concerned  about,  and  that  Is  the  abolition 
of  some  of  the  antiquated  voting  registration 
laws.  These  help  to  discoiirage  a  great  many 
poor  people  from  registering,  because  the 
process  is  outmoded  and  it  is  a  bureaucratic 
mess  to  get  them  registered. 

I  was  wondering  If,  perhaps,  some  reform 
of  the  registration  process  of  qualified  voters 
would  not  In  turn  Improve  the  representa- 
tive character  of  the  Congress? 

Senator  Mondale.  I  do  not  think  there  Is 
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any  question  about  that.  I  think  it 
woxild.  I  saw  the  figures,  and  I 
something  like  45  million  eligible 
not  register,  did  not  bother  to 
I  would  bet  that  90%   of  them 
the    poverty    level,    poor    people 
people. 

On  election  day  in  Minnesota  I 
Ing   coffee   In   a   hotel,   and   two 
came  up  and  said,  "Can  I  vote?"  I 
talnly."  The  said.  "We  didn't 
we  register  today?" 

Well,  you  may  say  they  are  ce 
in  civic  understanding.  But  they 
wives  with  families  at  home  and 
who  work,  and  it  is  very  hard  to 
City  Hall  to  register  during 
because   they   can't   afford   it.   I 
think  that  you  ought  to  be  able 
when  you  vote,  sign  up. 

Mr.  Grtjnwald.  Are  there  any 
tlons? 

Mr.  Steele.  John  Steele. 

This  moraing  we  heard  a  good 
from  the  panel  about  the 
in  the  spending  process,  and  we 
good  deal  of  talk  about  establishing 
priorities  in  the  fiscal  field 

Is   there   any    way   the   Congre^ 
brought  into  the  business  of  bu^ 
or  Is  that  purely  an  executive 
I  suggest  perhaps  several  of  our 
bers  might  be  willing  to  comment 

Mr.  MacNeil.  I  think  it  Is  critical 
Congress  do  exactly  that. 

I  have  lost  my  once-detailed 
the  creation  of  the  Budget  Burea|i 
recollection  of  it  Is  that  In  the 
to  Its  creation — it  was  created  In 
grass  and  the  Executive  had  come 
strophic    stage     In    dealing    with 
spending.  Not  only  did  the  Congre  is 
force  on  President  Harding  the 
the  Budget  Bureau,  but  they 
tured  their  own  committees  for 

The  appropriations  committees 
In   the    1880s    In   effect   lost   control 
spending  processes.  The  approprli  ti 
distributed  among  the  legislative  c(^i 

The  Budget  Bvireau  was  an 
understood  it,  created  In  the  1920s 
Congress  handle  the  budget  in  a 
way.  In  the  years  since  it  has  beer 
reshuffled.  It  was  once  in  the  ~ 
partment.   It   Is   now   a   wing  of 
House,  under  the  direct  control  of 
House,  but  it  was  created  initially 
gress  In  Its  approach  to  national 

The  Congress  now  has  no  agen 
sense  out  of  the  federal  budget.  I 
Congress  either  should  create  its  ofcrn 
bureau  and  approach  the  problem 
ator  Saxbe  mentioned  this  morn 
Ing  spending  to  taxation,  as  It  oUce 
make  the  Budget  Bureau  a  Joint 
the  Congress  and  the  President 
Congress  can  approach  this 
American    government,    of    who 
cookies. 

Mr.  Steele.  This  to  me  Is  such 
question  and  so  much  to  the 
discussion   that   I   wonder   If   the 
might  have  a  word  on  their 

Mr.  MacNeil.  I  would  like  to 
question.  Why  Isn't  the 
ess  a  policy-making  decision  by 
where  the  money  goes? 

Senator  Mondale.  I  think  it 
the  last  Congress  we  established  a 
mlttee  of  the  House  and  the  Senat^ 
ways  of  enabling  Congress  to 
trol  over  federal  spending. 

With  reference  to  the  debate  ov^ 
celling,  I  was  strongly  against  the 
cause  I  think  It  would  have  thrown 
congressional    spending    powers 
Constitution   to   the   President, 
raise  the  question  of  congressional 
slblUty  over  Its  own  spending, 
did   take  a  substantial  role  and 
responsibly  In  trying  to  balance 
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ual  appropriations  with  an  overall  target, 
priorities  and  the  rest. 

This,  I  am  afraid,  we  do  not  do  very  well, 
and  I  think  we  should.  I  strongly  support  the 
proposal  and  I  hope  the  Joint  committee  will 
come  up  with  an  approach  for  some  sort  of 
overall  budget  responsibility  in  the  Congress 
and  with  the  necessary  staffing. 

One  of  the  proposals  that  Senator  Javltz 
and  I  have  led  on,  which  has  passed  the  Sen- 
ate twice,  Is  to  set  up  an  Office  of  Budgetary 
Priorities  in  the  Congress,  with  computers, 
staffing  and  the  rest,  to  help  us  analyze  and 
sort  out  the  problems  and  do  a  better  Job  of 
discharging  our  responsibility  there. 

Senator  Saxbe.  The  difficulty  of  trying  to 
straighten  this  out  from  a  spendlng-taxlng 
concept  Is  almost  Impossible  to  comprehend. 

You  have  heard  that  New  York  Is  an  un- 
governable city.  In  other  words.  It  has  gone 
so  far  down  the  road  that  nobody  can  get  the 
handle  on  what  Is  happening  in  New  York 
City.  There  is  also  this  intimation  In  our  na- 
tional affairs.  In  other  words,  that  the  elected 
officials  have  abandoned  to  the  civil  servants 
the  Job  of  putting  together  the  budgetary 
requirements  of  this  government. 

Now,  one  of  the  difficulties  that  always 
come  up  in  this  is  the  fact  that  so  many  of 
these  things  are  frozen  In.  If  you  have  a  5% 
annual  wage  increase,  you  have  a  6%  in- 
crease in  the  Department  of  Defense  and  all 
other  areas.  This  is  built  In,  you  have  no 
control  over  this  at  the  present  time,  and 
60%  of  the  DOD  budget  is  frozen  Into  per- 
sonnel. The  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to  lop 
off  great  numbers  of  personnel,  because  you 
cannot  change  that  part  of  the  budget  that 
has  to  do  with  personnel.  This  Is  true  In  most 
of  our  other  departments,  and  personnel 
takes  an  increasingly  large  amount  of  this 
budget. 

Now,  the  problem  we  have  today  Is  that 
there  is  no  common  meeting  place  for  spend- 
ing and  the  taxing,  so  one  goes  its  merry  way 
and  the  other  goes  its  way.  The  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  is  put  in  the  catbird  seat  in  say- 
ing to  the  Congress:  "Well,  you  passed  this 
and  you  appropriated  this  money,  but  there 
Is  not  enough  money  to  go  around,  so  we  are 
going  to  lop  it  off  here  and  we  are  going  to 
lop  it  off  there."  Then  when  Congress  comes 
back  to  the  President,  we  say:  "You  cant  do 
this.  We  passed  this  money." 

Well,  that  Is  not  the  issue.  The  question 
Is,  what  is  the  priority,  and  this  Is  what 
Fritz  Is  talking  about,  establishing  a  priority 
of  what  we  are  going  to  do. 

Now,  I  think  I  have  given  you  enoiigb  of 
an  intimation  to  ask.  Is  it  possible  to 
straighten  It  out.  or  Is  this  federal  bureauc- 
racy of  unmanageable  proportions? 

Unless  Congress  puts  the  spending  and  the 
budgeting  together,  unless  we  can  somehow 
get  these  two  together  in  the  Congress,  we 
strengthen  the  Executive  Branch.  It  can 
then  be  so  righteous  as  to  say:  "O.K.,  you 
appropriated  this  but  you  didn't  provide  the 
money  for  It,  so  somebody  has  to  stand  in 
there  in  a  position  of  reality."  That  makes  us 
appear  rather  ridiculous  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Levi.  Julian  Levi,  University  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Time  after  time  the  relevant  Information 
as  to  the  effectiveness  of  programs  Is  In  the 
hands  of  the  bureau  chiefs  and  the  depart, 
ment  heads  In  the  Oovernment,  and  In  fact. 
It  Is  a  bitter  contest,  often  not  won,  for  the 
Executive  himself  to  find  out  what  is  oc. 
curring. 

I  don't  know  why  the  appropriations  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  do  not  include  a 
provision  In  the  appropriation  that  a  small 
sum,  one-tenth  of  l^r  or  something  of  that 
sort,  be  set  aside  to  be  made  available  to 
the  committees  of  the  Congress  for  them  to 
cammisslon  the  studies  that  ought  to  be 
made  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the 
programs. 

I  can  say  to  you  that  as  to  the  programs 
which  I  know  best,  in  the  housing  and  the 


education  fields,  surveys  and  studies  of  that 
kind.  Independent  of  the  Office  of  Education, 
independent  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, would  have  long  ago  dictated  the  aban- 
donment of  programs  that  are  totally  Ineffec- 
tive and  often,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  accom- 
plishing the  exact  opposite  of  what  anybody 
intends. 

Mr.  MacNeil.  The  gentleman  raises  a  whole 
area  of  concern  that  we  have  not  touched, 
which  Is  the  overview  responsibilities  of  the 
Congress  In  seeing  to  It  that  the  decisions  of 
Congress,  the  will  of  Congress,  Is  in  fact  ad- 
ministered by  the  Administration. 

There  was  a  time,  I  think  In  his  Inaugural 
Address,  William  Henry  Harrison,  who  may 
be  noted  for  nothing  less  than  the  making  of 
an  Inaugural  Address,  said  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  act  on  the  decisions  of  Congress, 
and  I  think  Presidents  at  that  time  did 
so. 

The  Idea  of  providing  the  Congress  with  a 
few  odd  bob  to  check  on  whether  the  pro- 
grams are  effective  Is  Interesting,  and  could 
be  useful.  But  to  me  the  problem  Is  not 
whether  the  program  itself  is  effective.  It  Is 
whether  or  not  the  Administration  Is  follow- 
ing the  will  of  Congress.  The  whole  area  of 
congressional  overview  Is  neglected  and  any 
Idea  to  produce  an  overview  Is  useful. 

Mr.  Geunwald.  With  your  permission,  I 
will  now  simply  thank  Senators  Saxbe  and 
Mondale  and  Dr.  Jones,  as  well  as  Nell  Mac- 
Nell,  for  being  here,  and  for  being  so 
stimulating  and  provocative,  and  above  all, 
I  would  like  to  thank  all  of  you  for  giving  us 
your  time  to  Join  us  here  today. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  single  meeting  or  a 
series  of  meetings  to  bring  about  funda- 
mental changes,  but  I  hope  that  In  the  future 
you  will  look  back  on  this  and  feel  that  per- 
haps you  have  been  present  at  the  beginning 
of  something  fairly  Important. 

As  far  as  our  publications  are  concerned,  I 
can  promise  you  that  we  will  not,  as  far  as 
we  are  able,  drop  the  Issue. 

Thank  you  again,  and  goodbye. 


THE  OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms,  Abzttg)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing, I  was  pleased  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  present  my  views  on  the  future  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to 
Representative  Hawkins'  Subcommittee 
on  Equal  Opportunities  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor.  The  sub- 
committee Is  presently  looking  Into  the 
Nixon  administration's  plan  to  dismantle 
the  OEO  and  destroy  utterly  the  commu- 
nity action  programs  which  have  been 
the  backbone  of  Its  work  on  behalf  of 
the  forgotten  citizens  of  our  coimtry. 

I  believe  that  the  OEO  has  proven  its 
great  value  In  the  8  years  since  It  was 
established,  and  am  a  sponsor  of  legisla- 
tion that  would  preserve  it. 

The  text  of  my  statement  to  the  sub- 
committee follows: 
Statement  op  Representative  Bella  S.  Abzug 

Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Equal  Op- 

PORTtTNITY    op    the    HOUSE    COMMITTEE    ON 

Education  and  Labor 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  changed  the 
war  against  poverty  into  a  war  against  poor 
people,  the  elderly,  small  businessmen,  un- 
employed veterans,  the  handicapped,  mothers 
and  working  people. 

In  dismantling  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, the  Administration  is  saving  about 
$360   million   at  a   terrible  human  cost  to 
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Americans.  At  the  same  time  Its  new  budget 
proposes  to  squander  $311  million  for  more 
military  aid  to  Laos,  a  favor  the  people  In 
that  bombed  and  devastated  country  would 
no  doubt  prefer  to  be  spared. 

The  Administration  is  cutting  $519  million 
In  Emergency  Employment  Assistance  and 
$252  million  on  other  manpower  programs  for 
Us  citizens  at  the  same  time  that  It  Is  plan- 
ning in  fiscal  1974  to  throw  another  $750 
million  to  $1  billion  Into  paramilitary  aid 
programs  for  South  Vietnam,  Laos  and 
Cambodia. 

It  Is  spending  $15  mlillon  on  an  Army  con- 
tract awarded  to  its  pet  corporation,  ITT,  to 
provide  a  military  communications  system 
for  the  government  of  General  Thieu.  That  Is 
Just  S5  mlillon  less  than  the  total  amount 
O  E.O.  provided  to  the  Human  Resources  Ad- 
ministration In  New  York  City  during  tf.e 
current  year  for  community  action  programs. 
These  priorities  are  undoubtedly  highly 
profitable  for  the  defense  contractors  who 
have  fattened  off  the  taxpayers  for  decades 
and  who  use  their  profits  to  manipulate  and 
further  corrupt  the  Executive  branch.  But 
they  are  cruel  and  perverted  when  Judged 
against  the  needs  of  our  people. 

You  have  heard  in  detail  the  kinds  of 
programs  that  will  be  destroyed  in  the  Nixon 
axe-cuttlng  spree.  In  the  20th  Congressional 
District,  which  I  represent,  the  O.E.O.  cuts 
alone  mean  a  loss  of  $2,413,665,  about  359 
staff  Jobs  and  2800  summer  Jobs.  These  cuts, 
are,  of  course,  only  part  of  the  Administra- 
tion's attack  on  the  living  standards  and 
quality  of  life  of  the  more  than  400,000  resi- 
dents In  the  20th  CD. 

Under  other  Nixon  budget  cuts,  mental 
health  clinics,  educational  programs,  medi- 
cal research,  housing  subsidies,  economic  de- 
velopment for  small  business,  child  care, 
homemaker  services  for  the  elderly,  legal  as- 
sistance for  the  poor,  aid  to  veterans,  re- 
habilitation help  for  drug  addicts  and  alco- 
holics— all  are  to  be  mercilessly  slashed  or 
completely  abandoned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  most  recent  data  avail- 
able for  the  20th  CD.  show  that  more  than 
half  the  families  living  there  have  Incomes 
of  less  than  $10,000  a  year.  Twenty-three 
thousand  families  have  Incomes  below  $5,000 
a  year.  Compare  this  with  the  yearly  Income 
of  almost  $11,000  which  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  estimates  that  a  famUy  of  four 
needs  to  maintain  a  moderate  standard  of 
living.  And  then  compare  BLS  figures  with 
the  real  cost  of  living  in  this  city,  where 
food  prices  are  shooting  up  at  an  incredible 
rate  and  the  only  help  consumers  get  from 
the  federal  government  Is  advice  to  buy  slide 
rules  or  to  eat  less. 

To  eliminate  the  community  action  pro- 
grams that  help  people  survive  and  to  elim- 
inate Jobs  for  the  poor  and  the  youth  Is  par- 
tlcxolarly  callous  in  view  of  the  abnormally 
high  unemployment  rates  among  Puerto 
Rlcans  and  Blacks  in  the  low  income  areas 
of  this  city,  including  parts  of  the  20th  CD. 
A  survey  of  these  low  Income  areas  for 
1971  showed  that  70  percent  of  their  popu- 
lation are  Blacks  and  Puerto  Rlcans  and 
more  than  half  of  the  famUles  living  there 
are  headed  by  women.  In  these  low  income 
areas,  the  unemployment  rate  for  Black  men 
was  7.2  percent  and  5.9  percent  for  Black 
women.  For  Puerto  Rlcan  men  it  was  8.8 
percent  and  10.2  percent  for  Puerto  Rlcan 
women.  The  Jobless  rates  for  teenagers  are 
shocking:  39.8  percent  for  Puerto  Rlcan  men 
and  30.1  percent  for  Puerto  Rlcan  women: 
35.8  percent  for  Black  men  and  32.7  per- 
cent for  Black  women. 

Now  the  Nixon  Administration,  which  has 
the  nerve  to  preach  about  the  "work  ethic" 
and  self-reliance.  Is  cutting  the  life-lines  for 
thousands  of  people  dependent  upon  com- 
munity action  programs  for  Jobs  and  assist- 
ance. 
I  urge  the  members  of  this  committee  to 
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help  reinstate  the  OEO  program  through 
decisive  legislative  action,  and  I  urge  It  to 
act  quickly  before  the  OEO  regional  offices 
are  shut  down  by  the  end  of  AprU. 

Congress  must  call  the  President's  bluff  by 
developing  its  own  Counter-Budget  and  by 
showing  that  the  $12  bUllon  Mr.  Nixon  Is 
squeezing  out  of  programs  to  meet  basic 
human  needs  can  be  more  than  made  up  by 
cutting  military  spending  and  closing  tax 
loopholes  that  favor  the  rich. 

I  also  urge  the  members  of  this  subcom- 
mittee to  lend  their  full  support  to  speedy 
enactment  of  such  measures  as  H.R.  1415,  a 
bUl  that  provides  for  the  federal  government 
to  encourage  and  assist  states  and  local  com- 
munities to  develop  and  Implement  compre- 
hensive programs  for  public  service  employ- 
ment m  hospitals,  schools,  parks,  recreation 
centers,  public  health,  sanitation  and  other 
municipal  and  state  services. 

We  are  doing  far  too  little  for  those  In 
need.  We  must  do  more,  not  less.  We  must, 
at  the  very  least,  save  the  OEO  and  allow  it 
to  continue  to  serve  the  needs  of  individuals 
and  communities. 


CHURCH  STOCKHOLDERS  OF  U.S. 
BUSINESSES  IN  NAMIBIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DIGQS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
insert  for  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  press  release  of  the  Episcopal 
Churchmen  for  South  Africa  on  Ameri- 
can Metals  Climax  &  Newmont  Mining, 
their  stockholder  resolutions  calling  on 
two  American  mining  corporations  to 
wind  up  their  involvement  in  Namibia, 
South  West  Africa. 

The  official  policy  of  the  United  States 
is  to  discourage  investment  in  Namibia. 
I  wish  to  take  this  occasion  to  heartily 
applaud  the  efforts  of  those  shareholders 
who  are  working  to  cause  their  corpora- 
tion to  review  its  involvement  in  Namibia. 
Mr.  Soeaker,  I  also  wish  to  insert  the 
text  of  resolution  filed  by  ECSA  with 
AMAX. 

Episcopal  Churchmen 

FOB  South  Africa, 
New  York,  N.Y..  January  25, 1793. 
Church  Group  Presses  U.S.  Corporations 
To   Withdraw   From   Namibia 

Episcopal  Churchmen  for  South  Africa  has 
filed  stockholder  resolutions  calling  on  two 
American  mining  corporations  to  wind  up 
their  involvement  in  Namibia  (South  West 
Africa) .  ECSA  charges  they  are  part  owners 
of  a  company  which  pays  taxes  to  and  ac- 
cepts the  apartheid  laws  of  South  Africa, 
which  occupies  Namibia  In  defiance  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  UJS.  companies  are 
American  Metal  Climax,  Inc.  and  Newmont 
Mining  Corporation,  each  of  which  owns  29% 
of  Tsumeb  Corporation,  a  major  component 
of  Namibia's  rich  mining  Industry.  Newmont 
operates  Tsumeb.  AMAX  and  Newmont  are 
both  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
ECSA  holds  three  shares  of  AMAX  and  two 
shares  of  Newmont. 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly  In 
1966,  by  a  vote  of  114  to  2 — the  United  States 
concurring,  terminated  the  League  of  Nations 
mandate  by  which  South  Africa  had  gov- 
erned Namibia.  The  U.N.  set  up  the  Council 
for  Namibia  to  administer  the  country,  but 
It  has  not  been  able  to  exercise  Its  territory. 
General  Assembly  and  Security  Council  res- 
olutions and  a  1971  advisory  opinion  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  have  con- 
sistently sustained  the  UJJ.'s  lawful  rights 
In  Namibia. 


The  Namiblan  people's  determination  for 
freedom  has  mounted  over  the  past  two  and 
a  half  decades.  Namibians  have  been  shot, 
tortured,  arrested,  tried  in  South  African 
courts  and  condemned  to  South  African 
prisons.  Last  year  Namiblan  workers,  includ- 
ing those  at  Tsumeb  mines,  protested 
against  South  African  rule  and  apartheid 
with  a  nation-wide  strike.  Leaders  of  the 
National  Convention,  which  represents  the 
bulk  of  Namibia's  800,000  inhabitants,  reject 
South  African  rule  and  caU  for  a  UJI. 
presence  there  to  assist  their  country  to 
Independence. 

In  1972,  ECSA,  a  non-profit  organization 
of  churchpeople,  presented  proposals  at  the 
AMAX  and  Nevi'mont  stiareholder  meetings 
asking  for  disclosure  of  Information  about 
Tsumeb's  operations.  At  the  AMAX  meeting, 
Mr.  Theo-Ben  Gurirab,  representative  at  the 
United  Nations  and  in  the  Americas  for  the 
South  West  Africa  People's  Organization 
declared : 

"The  future  legitimate  government  of 
Namibia  will  be  most  eager  to  deal  with 
foreign  Interests  in  Namibia  according  to 
their  prior  exploitation  and  discriminatory 
and  repressive  practices  In  collaboration  with 
the  Illegal  occupying  apartheid  regime.  .  .  I 
must  remind  you  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms  that  your  company  Is  reaping  huge 
profits  on  tlie  backs,  sweat,  tears  and  blood 
of  my  people." 

Resolution 
Resolution  filed  with  American  Metal  Climax, 

Inc.   by  Episcopal  Churchmen  for  South 

Africa,  a  shareholder 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Government 
has  declared  that  Its  policy  is  to  discourage 
any  further  Investments  In  Namibia  (South 
West  Africa) ;  and 

Whereas,  such  investment  serves  to 
strengthen  the  Illegal  control  the  South 
African  Government  maintains  over  Namibia 
and  Increases  South  Africa's  vested  interest 
in  continuing  its  occupation  of  Namibia; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  stock- 
holders request  the  Board  of  Directors  to 
adopt  appropriate  resolutions  to  initiate  the 
process  of  amending  the  Certificate  of  In- 
corporation of  the  Corp>oration  by  adding  the 
following  new  subparagraph  at  the  appro- 
priate place: 

"Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the  Cor- 
poration shall  not  conduct  or  be  party  to  any 
operations  in  Namibia  (South  West  Africa), 
either  directly  or  through  subsidiaries  or 
affiliates,  and  shall  use  its  best  efforts  to  see 
to  It  that  present  operations  in  Namibia 
(South  West  Africa)  la  which  It  has  an  in- 
terest are  wound  up." 

Statement 
Statement  supporting  resolution  filed  with 
American  Metal  Climax,  Inc.  by  Episcopal 
Churchmen    for    South    Africa,    a   share- 
holder 

The  South  African  Government  refuses  to 
yield  control  over  Namibia  (South  West 
Africa)  to  the  United  Nations,  the  lawful 
authority.  The  United  Nations  In  1966  termi- 
nated a  League  of  Nations  mandate  by  which 
South  Africa  had  governed  Namibia.  Since 
then  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  Security  Council  and  an  advisory 
opinion  of  the  International  Coiirt  of  Justice 
have  consistently  sustained  the  United  Na- 
tions' lawful  right  In  Namibia.  The  United 
States  Government  has  accepted  the  World 
Court  decision  and  has  stated  a  policy  of  dis- 
couraging further  investments  in  Namibia. 
The  Corporation  Is  part  owner  of  Tsumeb 
Corporation,  one  of  the  largest  investors  in 
Namibia,  which  pays  taxes  to  and  accepts  the 
racially  discriminatory  laws  of  South  Africa 
in  Namibia.  Such  cooperation  presents  a  dan- 
ger to  the  Corporation  by  involving  It  In  di- 
rect support  of  an  Illegal  regime  and  the  use 
of  forced  labor. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempcre.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  (in  March  23 
I  spoke  In  New  York  befor;  the  Sixth 
Annual  Institutional  Invesi  or  Confer- 
ence and  emphasized  the  importance  of 
attracting  foreign  direct  inrestment  in 
the  United  States.  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  the  fo(llowlng  ex- 
cerpts from  that  speech : 
Foreign  Direct  Investment  Cot  'ld  Help  the 
DoLXAR  AT  Home  and  A.3roao 

Everybody  recognizes  achieving  balance  In 
our  International  payments  as  a  top  priority. 
But  we  are  overlooking  what  (ould  be  our 
best  bet — vastly  Increased  foreign  direct  In- 
vestment In  high-technology  U.J  i.  plants.  For 
the  past  fifteen  years,  we  have  seen  export- 
ing our  capital  and  technology,  to  the  great 
benefit  of  our  multinational  corp  orations  and 
of  most  of  the  industrialized  woi  Id.  It  Is  now 
time  to  look  homeward  and  er  courage  the 
reverse  process — direct  U.S.  inves  tment.  Joint 
adventures,  licensing  agreemer  ts  by  pro- 
ductivity-conscious European  a;  id  Japanese 
firms. 

Direct  foreign  Investment  can  aid  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  in  three  imp<rtant  ways: 

1.  Increased  capital  inflows,  sp  irred  by  the 
exchange  rate  realignments  whlc  ix  make  U.S. 
plant  and  equipment  20-30  percent  cheaper 
than  before.  Some  Investing  coun  tries  are  shy 
of  capital  themselves,  but  even  h  the  Invest- 
ment capital  would  need  to  be  r  iised  In  this 
country,  the  Incoming  technology  by  Itself 
would  be  a  help. 

2.  The  products  made  In  the  U:  ilted  States, 
particularly  with  the  help  of  U.£ .  marketing 
methods,  could  further  aid  our  balance  of 
payments  by  displacing  imports 

3.  With  our  high  wage  scales,  we  need  to 
concentrate  on  high-technology  exports.  It 
is  about  time  we  got  a  'reverse  lend  lease' 
from  Europe  and  Japan. 

Take  the  case  of  the  recertly  opened 
Klkkoman  soy  sauce  plant  In  Elchorn,  Wis- 
consin. Local  Interests  initially  opposed  this 
Japanese  direct  Investment,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Japanese  had  been  buyli  ig  midwest- 
em  soy  beans,  shipping  them  to  Japan,  mak- 
ing the  sauce,  and  exporting  the  sauce  back 
to  the  middle  west.  Today,  Klk  toman  Is  a 
howling  success.  There  are  50  i  ew  Jobs;  a 
brand  new  $9  million  plant  will  be  on  the 
local  tax  rolls;  our  balance  of  j  ayments  Is 
helped;  and  the  new  Japanese  lamilies  are 
much  in  demand  at  Rotary  lunch  eons,  and  a 
deUght  to  the  local  school  system. 

Even  though  foreign  direct  Investment 
looks  like  our  best  road  to  balance  of  pay- 
ments salvation,  practically  nolxdy  In  gov- 
ernment is  really  beating  the  drums  for  It. 
The  White  House  wants  to  remove  all  con- 
trols on  U.S.  capital  Investment  abroad,  on 
the  somewhat  fragUe  theory  thai  our  bread 
on  the  waters  will  be  returned  sot  le  day.  The 
State  Department  Is  gung  ho  abDut  foreign 
portfolio  Investment  In  WaU  Stieet — which 
would  be  nice  for  our  investment  account, 
but  not  much  help  In  making  Am  erlcan  Jobs 
or  upgrading  American  technology.  The 
Treasury,  with  Its  very  expensive  and  not 
very  successful  DISC  tax  bonanzi .  is  aU  out 
for  vastly  expanded  U.S.  export  i.  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce  Is  devo  'Ang  a  big 
budget  toward  enticing  more  toulsts  to  the 
UJ3. 

Attracting  foreign  direct  Investment  Is  « 
rare  opportunity  for  American  manufactur- 
ing firms,  American  banks,  and  the  American 
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Investment  industry  to  make  Jobs,  increase 
productivity,  and  boost  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

The  January  16,  1973,  Issue  of  World 
magazine  contained  an  excellent  article 
by  Stefan  H.  Robock  on  the  impact  of 
foreign  Investment  in  the  United  States. 
Excerpts  from  the  article,  entitled  "The 
Silent  Invasion,"  follow : 

The  SnatNT  Invasion 
(By  Stefan  H.  Robock) 
Silently  but  surely  the  United  States  Is 
being  Invaded.  •  •  •  I  am  referring  to  the 
accelerated  but  little  noticed  trend  of  for- 
eigners to  establish  or  acquire  business  en- 
terprises In  the  United  States.  European  and 
Japanese  direct  investment  In  American  busi- 
ness operations  has  been  growing  at  a  faster 
rate  in  the  last  few  years  than  has  American 
business  investment  abroad.  Furthermore, 
this  sUent  Invasion  promises  to  pick  up  even 
greater  momentum. 

The  rapidly  expanding  foreign-business 
presence  In  the  United  States  is  neither  nar- 
row nor  of  limited  Interest.  Much  of  It  does 
not  come  Into  popular  view:  for  Instance, 
the  vast  array  of  industrial  chemicals.  In- 
dustrial machinery,  and  agricultural  ferti- 
lizers produced  in  the  States  by  foreign- 
owned  companies.  But  at  the  consumer  level, 
the  range  and  variety  of  products  locaUy 
manufactured  by  foreign  firms  is  almost  end- 
less. 

•  •  •  •  • 

As  of  1970  the  value  of  VS.  direct  Invest- 
ments (i.e..  Investments  that  carry  with 
them  participation  In  management  as  con- 
trasted with  portfolio  Investments,  which  do 
not)  in  Europe  reached  almost  $25  billion, 
whereas  the  value  of  direct  Investments  In 
the  United  States  by  Europeans  was  slightly 
less  than  $10  billion.  But  as  shown  In  the 
table  (page  29),  the  growth  rate  of  Inflows 
of  European  direct  Investments  Increased  to 
almost  13  per  cent  annually  over  the  1966- 
1970  period  from  only  6  per  cent  annually 
during  the  1959-68  period,  whereas  the  rate 
of  U.S.  Investment  In  Europe  dropped  to  12.7 
per  cent  from  a  level  of  17.1  per  cent  over 
the  earlier  period. 

When  examined  by  type  of  business  ac- 
tivity, the  trend  of  European  Investments  In 
the  U.S.  is  even  more  impressive.  Foreign  In- 
vestment In  the  insurance  and  finance  field 
has  not  grown  rapidly;  but  European  invest- 
ments In  both  petroleum  and  manufactur- 
ing have  been  at  much  faster  rates  than  re- 
verse flows  to  Europe  by  American  com- 
panies. 

The  value  of  Canadian  Investment  In  the 
United  States  Is  large,  totaling  more  than 
$3  bUlion  In  book  value  as  of  1970,  but  re- 
cent growth  trends  have  been  less  dramatic 
than  those  of  the  European  investors  In  the 
United  States.  Japanese  Investment  Is  still 
small  but  growing  rapidly.  The  Japanese  have 
been  shying  away  from  direct  Investment  In 
the  VS.  except  to  build  up  sale  and  service 
organizations  and  to  develop  soiirces  of  sup- 
ply for  forest-product  raw  materials.  Since 
the  International  financial  crisis  of  late  1971 
and  the  revaluation  of  the  yen,  however,  the 
Japanese  situation  has  changed  radically. 

The  revaluation  has  made  imports  from 
Japan  more  expensive,  and  several  Japanese 
companies  are  now  assembling  color  televi- 
sion sets  In  the  U5.— Hitachi  and  Sony  in 
California  and  Matsushita  in  Puerto  Rico. 
By  buUdlng  sets  In  the  U.S.,  the  Japanese  say 
they  can  make  quicker  deliveries,  lower  their 
transportation  costs,  and  possibly  enter  the 
console  market.  But  the  most  Important  rea- 
son Is  to  hedge  against  any  further  revalua- 
tion of  the  yen,  which  would  reduce  even 
further  the  competitiveness  of  imports. 


The  continuing  large  balance  of  payments 
surplus  of  Japan  and  new  government  poli- 
cies to  encourage  Japanese  to  reduce  this 
surplus  by  increasing  outflows  of  Investment 
capital  has  accelerated  stUl  another  trend 
toward  buying  Into  U.S.  companies. 

•  •  •  •  « 

At  least  four  major  changes  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  a  delayed  European  and  Japanese 
response.  First,  a  new  world  balance  In  the 
economic  strength  of  the  leading  Industrial 
nations  had  emerged.  Secondly,  by  buUdlng 
on  a  venerable  research  capability  that  was 
disrupted  by  the  war,  the  Europeans  were 
able  to  close  the  technology  gap  and  reassert 
technological  leadership  in  a  cfumber  of 
traditional  fields.  The  Japanese  also  came 
to  the  fore  as  technological  leaders  by  a 
highly  efTectlve  program  of  quickly  absorbing 
and  building  on  top  of  the  technology  of  the 
West.  A  third  factor  was  a  crash  program 
supported  by  foreign  governments  to 
strengthen  European  and  Japanese  firms 
through  mergers  and  through  closing  the 
gap  in  management  skUls.  A  fourth  factor 
was  the  growing  realization  that  the  Amer- 
icans were  not  necessarUy  imbeatable  In  the 
economic  and  business  fields. 

•  •  •  •  • 

To  emphasize  the  change  in  relative 
strength  In  International  economic  relations, 
the  German  and  Japanese  governments  have 
begun  to  encourage  the  direct  export  of  cap- 
ital. In  some  cases  by  tax  concessions,  for 
private  business  Investment  abroad,  while 
President  Nixon,  who  had  hoped  to  remove 
the  restrictions  on  American  Investment 
abroad,  was  forced  to  ignore  the  subject  and 
retain  his  predecessors'  restrictive  measures 
Of  course,  the  causes  of  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments  difficulties  go  beyond  the  Viet- 
nam War.  The  U.S.  began  to  run  a  balance  of 
payments  deficit  beginning  about  1950,  but 
the  problem  was  not  regarded  seriously  so 
long  as  we  continued  to  hold  most  of  the 
world's    gold    supply. 

In  any  event,  without  reviewing  all  the 
complexities  of  the  International  financial 
situation  and  the  recent  difficulties  of  the 
international  monetary  system,  a  principal 
result  of  these  events  has  been  the  strength- 
ening of  foreign  currencies  relative  to  the 
U.S.  doUar.  ThU  development  gave  a  double 
boost  to  foreign  Investment  In  the  US  The 
cost  of  goods  produced  at  home  by  foreign 
companies  rose  relative  to  those  produced 
abroad. 

At  the  same  time,  a  revalued  German 
deutsche  mark,  a  Swiss  franc,  a  Dutch 
guilder,  and  a  Japanese  yen  were  able  to  buy 
that  much  more  in  dollar  assets.  It  should  be 
no  surprise,  therefore,  that  the  European 
countries  with  the  three  strongest  curren- 
cies—the Swiss,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Ger- 
mans—are the  same  three  countries  that 
provided  the  bulk  of  the  new  direct  Invest- 
ment In  the  U.8.  during  the  late  1960s. 

To  explain  the  silent  invasion  as  a  result 
of  foreign  superiority  in  technology  may 
come  as  a  blow  to  the  American  ego.  But  the 
fiood  of  Imports  from  Europe  and  Japan 
based  on  technological  advantages  rather 
than  simply  on  cheap  foreign  labor  should 
have  already  brought  home  to  Americans  the 
reality  that  the  technology  balance  has 
shifted.  Also,  It  may  be  well  to  recall  that 
before  World  War  n  the  technological  lead  in 
such  fields  as  pharmaceuticals  and  chemistry 
was  held  by  Swiss  and  German  firms  with 
long  tradltltons  of  R  and  D. 

Early  In  the  post-World  War  n  recon- 
struction period,  European  governments  and 
private  companies  adopted  strategies  to  close 
the  technology  gap,  In  some  cases  through 
cooperative  research  efforts  across  national 
boundaries  In  such  fields  as  space,  nuclear 
research,  and  aircraft. 


America's  technology  lead  has  been  heavily 
military  In  origin  but  in  such  glamorous  in- 
dustries that  the  narrowness  of  Its  base  was 
often  unnoticed. 

,  •  •  •  • 

Servan-Schrelber,  with  his  best-selling 
book  The  American  Challenge,  did  much  to 
persuade  Europeans  that  they  were  lagging 
behind  the  Americans  In  business-manage- 
ment skUls.  Management  skills,  even  more 
than  technology,  have  been  the  driving  force 
behind  U.S.  industrial  expansion  abroad. 
Europe's  tardy  appreciation  of  this  fact  has 
been  largely  offset  by  the  zeal  with  which 
European  legislators,  educators,  and  a  host 
of  public  and  private  organizations  have 
turned  to  the  promotion  of  management 
education  in  Europe. 

,  •  •  •  • 

Academic  and  other  training  courses  may 
become  the  major  source  of  management 
strength  in  the  future.  But  in  the  Imme- 
diate past  the  most  effective  institution  for 
the  management  training  of  Europeans  and 
Japanese  has  been  the  U.S.  foreign  subsidiary. 
•  •  •  • 

Concurrently  with  the  push  for  manage- 
ment training,  European  and  Japanese  gov- 
ernments have  actively  encouraged  business 
mergers  so  that  their  national  firms  would 
not  lack  size  for  competing  internationally. 
»  •  •  •  • 

Probably  the  most  fascinating  of  the  In- 
gredients supporting  the  silent  Invasion 
was  the  shrugging  off  by  European  and  Jap- 
anese businessmen  of  a  long-standing  In- 
feriority complex  vis-a-vis  dynamic  Ameri- 
can businessmen.  Export  success  in  labor- 
intensive  products,  siich  as  shoes,  apparel, 
and  textiles,  was  easily  explained  as  due  to 
lower  foreign  wage  rates.  But  foreign  pro- 
ducers have  also  had  dramatic  success  in 
exjKirting  to  the  U.S.  more  sophisticated 
products,  such  as  automobiles,  industrial  ma- 
chinery, and  electronics,  which  did  much  to 
shatter  the  image  of  American  business  su- 
periority and  Increase  foreign  business  con- 
fidence. Along  with  this  factor,  Nicholas 
Faith  has  added  the  effect  of  the  Vietnam 
War  In  challenging  at  an  even  broader  level 
the  sense  that  the  Americans  were  unbeat- 
able. But  not  to  be  underestimated  are  the 
many  success  stories  of  foreign  firms  who 
were  brave  enough  to  invade  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket and  managed  to  survive  and  even  pros- 
per. 

Such  has  been  the  overall  setting  for  the 
silent  Invasion.  At  a  more  specific  level.  In- 
dividual firms  were  able  to  find  In  the  U.S. 
special  opportunities  related  to  their  area 
of  operations  and  capabilities.  With  growing 
self-confidence  many  foreign  enterprises  have 
taken  over  U.S.  businesses,  motivated  mainly 
by  the  availability  of  dollars  for  Investment; 
government  encouragement  to  Invest  In  the 
United  States;  and  opportunities  for  prof- 
itable returns.  In  some  cases  the  establish- 
ment of  new  plants  was  based  on  technolog- 
ical advantages.  In  other  situations  foreign 
firms  had  built  up  a  large  enough  demand 
In  the  American  market  through  exports  to 
Justify  the  establishment  of  an  American 
plant  that  wotild  offer  locatlonal  advantages 
In  transportation  savings  and  In  better  serv- 
icing the  market.  One  important  motivation 
shared  by  a  number  of  foreign  companies 
operating  In  the  United  States  Is  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  sophisticated  advertising, 
marketing,  and  product-development  tech- 
niques, which  can  be  applied  elsewhere  In  the 
world  by  other  subsidiaries  of  the  foreign 
enterprises.  Such  has  been  the  Justification  in 
part  of  Unilever's  operations  In  the  United 
States. 


Will  the  trend  continue,  and  what  are 
the  implications  of  the  silent  invasion?  •  •  • 
I  expect  Americans  to  continue  relaxed  about 
the  foreigners  In  our  midst.  •  •  •  And  so 
long  as  our  International  balance  of  pay- 
ments situation  remains  unfavorable,  the 
U.S.  official  position  Is  certain  to  encourage 
capital  Infiows  In  the  form  of  direct  or  port- 
folio Investments. 

Even  some  of  the  American  labor  unions, 
while  opposing  foreign  expansion  by  U.S. 
firms  as  a  form  of  exporting  Jobs,  have  fol- 
lowed the  governmental  pattern  of  encour- 
aging foreign  firms  to  enter  the  United 
States.  United  Auto  Workers  President  Leon- 
ard Woodcock  visited  Japan  In  October  1972; 
and  one  of  his  missions  was  to  encoureige 
Japanese  auto  producers  to  set  up  shop  In 
this  country.  At  least  three  state  govern- 
ments have  set  up  offices  In  Europe  for  at- 
tracting new  Industries  to  their  areas,  and 
numerous  state  delegations  have  visited  for- 
eign countries  to  discuss  future  Investment 
In  their  regions. 

•  •  *  •  • 

In  those  cases  where  foreign  firms  are 
wining  to  enter  Into  Joint  ventures,  or  be 
somewhat  silent  partners,  as  in  the  afore- 
mentioned Japanese  cases.  American  firms 
can  profit  through  partnership  In  the  United 
States  with  foreign  corporations  by  gaining 
access  to  overseas  distribution  channels  and 
to  foreign  technological  developments. 

Another  interesting  pattern  now  emerging 
Is  the  proposal  by  capital-surplus  Middle 
Eastern  oil  countries,  Saudi  Arabia  In  partic- 
ular, to  make  major  Investments  In  the  US. 
oil  Industry.  As  In  most  of  the  major  oil-pro- 
ducing countries,  oU  royalties  and  taxes  at 
new  high  rates  are  pouring  into  the  govern- 
ment treasury  much  faster  than  the  govern- 
ment can  spend  them.  The  strategy  to  in- 
vest In  "downstream"  facilities  offers  the  hope 
of  sharing  even  more  In  the  profits  reaped 
from  their  own  natural  resources.  In  the  hope 
of  Improving  their  bargaining  power  and  se- 
curing continued  access  to  Middle  Eastern 
oil,  American  international  oil  companies  are 
likely  to  accede  to  the  expressed  wishes  of 
Saudi  Arabia. 

So  long  as  the  silent  invasion  brings  new 
products  and  Increases  competition  in  the 
American  market,  the  American  consumer 
will  have  little  cause  to  complain.  Even  when 
acquisitions  of  existing  companies,  such  as 
the  Olivetti  take-over  of  the  old  Underwood 
typewriter  company,  mean  that  existing 
sources  of  supply  will  be  saved  from  extinc- 
tion or  operated  more  efficiently,  consumers' 
Interests  are  benefited. 

Of  course,  the  silent  invasion  will  not  be 
In  those  fields  of  production  where  low  labor 
costs  are  the  prime  consideration,  such  as 
shoes,  textiles,  some  lines  of  apparel,  and 
electric  components.  But  as  students  of  lo- 
cation economics  are  aware,  the  most  efficient 
site  for  many  Industries  is  near  the  source  of 
raw  materials,  such  as  tadustrlal  water  In  the 
case  of  chemicals  and  electric  power  In  the 
production  of  aluminum.  Despite  the  widely 
accepted  notion  that  wage  rates  are  the  criti- 
cal factor  in  the  competitiveness  of  Ameri- 
can industry,  the  silent  Invasion  is  ironic 
proof  that  for  many  foreign  firms  It  Is  most 
advantageous  to  manufacture  in  the  United 
States. 

In  large  part  the  European-Japanese  re- 
sponse was  Inevitable.  •  •  •  The  silent  In- 
vasion may  be  hard  on  the  American  ego. 
Yet  through  Vietnam  we  have  learned  to  ad- 
just to  the  new  reality  that  we  are  not  In- 
vincible In  military  affairs;  now  we  will  have 
to  adjust  to  the  reality  that  America's  dy- 
namic business  capability  Is  being  success- 
fully challenged.  Fortunately,  a  successful 
silent  Invasion  can  have  favorable,  rather 
than  unfavorable,  results. 


THE  COST  OP  MEAT— THE  PRICE 
SPIRAL  CONTINUES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
really  no  need  to  repeat  It — every  shop- 
per In  America  knows  it:  meat  prices 
are  soaring  through  the  celling,  and  meat 
is  soaring  off  the  kitchen  table. 

During  the  last  18  months,  a  commu- 
nity committee  on  consumer  prices,  lo- 
cated in  the  eastern  suburbs  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  has  done  a  brilliant  job  in  provid- 
ing me  with  data  on  changing  food  and 
consumer  prices  in  the  Greater  Cleveland 
area.  I  would  Uke  to  enter  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  some  of  the  latest  sample 
data  which  the  committee  has  provided 
me. 
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Ground  chuck 68 

Roasts: 
Chuck,  semi- 
boneless 88 

Pot  roast 74 

Steaks: 
Chuck,  semi- 
boneless 98 

Top  round 1.09 

Sirloin 1.34 

Porterhouse 1.64 

Poultry: 
Fryer,  whole 29 
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I  would  like  to  add  here  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  Mrs.  Carolyn 
Sugiuchl,  who  along  with  the  other  vol- 
unteers has  done  such  an  excellent  job, 
will  be  testifying  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  here  in  Washington, 
next  Wednesday,  April  4.  It  is  my  hope 
that  her  testimony — and  the  food  price 
documentation  which  is  pouring  in  from 
all  over  the  Nation,  will  lead  to  sub- 
stantial amendments  to  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  phase  in  prc^ram. 

It  is  imperative  that  when  the  Con- 
gress considers  extension  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Control  Act  and  the 
laws  governing  phase  ni,  that  direct 
controls  be  applied  to  foods.  It  is  infla- 
tion in  the  food  goods  sector  which  most 
directly  affects  those  on  fixed  and  low  in- 
comes and  those  with  large  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add  at  this 
point  that  I  am  heartily  in  support  of  the 
efforts  which  have  sprung  up,  spon- 
taneously throughout  the  Nation,  to  pro- 
test the  price  of  meat.  Meat  boycotts  are 
being  organized  throughout  the  Nation, 
including  some  in  my  own  22d  Congres- 
sional District. 

The  imcontrolled  food  inflation  over 
the  past  19  months  has  devastated  the 
budgets  of  all  Americans.  Millions  of  our 
cltizens  have  been  moved  from  self- 
sufSclency  to  dependency  by  the  cruel 
impact  of  Inflation.  Even  more  seriously, 
the  high  price  of  meat  is  eliminating  a 
proper  share  of  this  essential  food  from 
the  diet  of  our  young  people  who  require 
more  for  growth  and  development. 
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While  such  boycott  efforts 
mendable  citizen  action  and  car 
important  role  in  reducing  the 
for  meat  and  lessening  price 
the  American  public  expects  — 
its  government  leaders.  It  expec 
ernment  policy  that  will  make 
cotts  unnecessnry. 

While  the  administration  is  to 
mended  for  reducing  the  numbei 
acres  in  the  set-aside  program 
of  "soil   bank"  program  in 
farmer  is  paid  to  keep  land  ou: 
duction,  there  are  still  some  2( 
acres  of  farmland  which  are 
fully  used  and  for  which  the 
being  paid  to  keep  out  of  full 
tion.  These  remaining  acres 
brought  into  full  use  as  soon  as 

Finally,  and  in  the  meat 
ticularly,  permanent  repeal  of 
import  quota  is  needed.  The 
port   Quota   Act   of    1964 — an 
sumer   bill    which   I   opposed 
time — regulates   the   supply   of 
meat  entering  the  United  States, 
the  amount  of  foreign  meat  to 
percent  of  total  U.S.  meat 

We  all  appreciate  the  need  for 

quate  income  to  American 

the  simple  fact  is  that  the  supply 
is  inadequate  at  prices  which  ._ 
Hies  and  low-income  families  car 
This  shortage,  which  is  worldw 
become  more  acute  in  the  years 

Foreign  meat  Is  tougher,  leaneir 
grade  than  U.S.  meat.  It  is  almo$ 
slvely  of  the  processing  meat  ._. 
hamburger,  hot  dog.  and  sausare 
the  type  of  meat  primarily  used 
and   low-income   families.   As   a 
Tariff  Commission  report  pointe( 
is  generally  not  competitive  with 
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Steers,  6/700 

Trimmed  loins,  40/50 

Ribs.  3^35 

Processing: 

Full  carcass,  bull,  fresh 

Boneless  beef,  fresh,  90  percent  lean. 

Boneless  chucks,  fresh 

Trimmings.  85;'90 

Imported: 

Cow,  90  percent 

Bull,  90  percent 

Shank  meat 


'  Domestic  meats,  t.o.b.  Chicago.  Imports  e«  i 
yellow  sheets  about  the  middle  of  each  month. 


Not  only  does  the  Choice  meajt  mar- 
ket appear  to  be  climbing  back  i  pward. 
but  at  the  close  of  business  \  onday, 
March  26,  Choice  steers,  600  to  700 
pounds,  were  being  quoted  in  ChlJ^ago  at 
70  cents  per  pound. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the 
prices  in  this  table  are  wholesale  prices. 
Even  the  high  prices  of  last  Msrch  16 
have  not  yet  been  fully  passed  opto  the 
retail  stores. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  thajt  there 
is  some  weakness  in  price  In  tie  im- 
ported meat  categories — althougti  they 
are  still  nearly  50  percent  higher  than 
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tic  meat   which  specializes   in   choice, 
tender  steaks  and  roasts. 

I  might  add  here  that  American  meat 
is  just  about  the  finest  in  the  world — 
with  the  result  that  many  of  the  most 
famous — and  expensive — restaurants  of 
Europe  and  Japan  are  importing  Ameri- 
can steaks  and  roasts.  It  now  appears 
that  while  domestic  prices  continue  to 
soar,  we  are  exporting  over  52  million 
pounds  of  the  finest  cuts  of  "Kansas  City 
steaks"  to  the  gourmet  restaurants  of  the 
world.  These  exports  further  restrict  sup- 
ply at  home,  with  the  result  that  the 
shopper  pays  more. 

Recognizing  the  crisis  in  meat  prices, 
the  administration  temporarily  sus- 
pended meat  import  quotas  last  June  for 
a  period  of  6  months.  In  December  of 
this  year,  It  announced  suspension  of 
supply  restrictions  for  another  year. 

But  temporary  suspension  of  meat  sup- 
ply restrictions  does  not  appreciably  in- 
crease the  supply  of  this  cheaper  priced 
processing  meat.  Foreign  producers  will 
not  substantially  alter  their  production 
and  shipping  plans  for  what  appears  to 
be  a  temporary  change  in  the  American 
market — a  market  which  may  be  sud- 
denly restricted  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen. 
For  example.  Australia,  one  of  our  prin- 
cipal trading  partners,  requires  its 
ranchers  to  sell  1  pound  of  meat  in  the 
world  market  for  every  2.5  pounds  sold 
in  the  American  marKet — even  though 
they  would  rather  sell  more  in  the  Amer- 
ican market.  The  temporary  relaxation 
of  import  quotas  will  not  substantially 
increase  meat  supplies  since  producers 
must  plan  years  ahead  to  increase  herds 
to  meet  American  needs. 

In  addition  to  my  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  permanent  repeal  of  the  Meat 


MEAT  PRICES" 


Import  Quota  Act  of  1964,  I  will  be  in- 
troducing legislation  tomorrow  to  pro- 
vide for  a  repeal  of  the  3  cents  per 
pound  duty  now  being  charged  against 
every  pound  of  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen 
beef  imported  into  this  country.  Simi- 
larly, efforts  must  be  made  to  repeal  the 
tariff  rates  now  applied  against  mutton 
and  lamb — rates  which  are  almost  as 
high  as  the  rates  on  beef.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  unconscionable  to  maintain  a  tariff 
against  meats  when  the  price  of  domes- 
tic— and  foreign — meats  is  skyrocketing 
and  has  gone  beyond  the  regular  pur- 
chase price  of  millions  of  American  fam- 
ilies. 

ARE    MEAT    PRICES    STARTING    TO    DECREASE? 

During  the  past  week,  there  has  been 
considerable  comment  to  the  effect  that, 
because  of  reduced  demand,  meat  prices 
were  beginning  to  decline.  An  analysis 
of  the  Chicago  wholesale  meat  markets 
between  Monday  and  Wednesday  of  last 
week  could  have  supported  that  conten- 
tion. But  a  study  of  the  market's  per- 
formance on  Thursday  and  Friday  and 
on  Monday  of  this  week  indicates  that 
the  price  decline  in  choice  cuts  is  already 
being  halted  and  is  climbing  upwards 
again.  This  price  "turn-around"  appears 
to  be  due  to  a  decision  by  the  ranchers 
to  withhold  livestock  until  prices  stabilize 
or  the  boycott  ends.  In  the  live  cattle 
markets  in  Omaha  on  Thursday,  March 
22,  and  Friday.  March  23,  "not  enough 
steers  and  heifers  [were]  on  offer  for 
adequate  price  test." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  include 
the  relevant  Chicago  meat  price  tables 
in  the  Record  at  this  point.  They  are  a 
clear  warning  that  stronger  Government 
action  is  needed  and  needed  immedi- 
ately. 
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in  August  of  1971.  Some  of  this  price 
softness  may  be  attributed  to  continuing 
uncertainty  in  the  world  money  mar- 
kets— an  uncertainty  that  is  likely  to 
diminish  in  the  weeks  ahead — as  well  as 
to  rumors  that  the  administration  may 
ask  for  a  removal  of  the  3  cents  a  poimd 
tariff  on  imported  meats.  Since  this  ru- 
mor has  caused  some  downward  pres- 
sure on  these  foreign  meats — the  type  of 
meats  so  important  for  large  families 
and  those  with  fixed  incomes— it  Is  ob- 
vious that  we  should  take  positive  action 
to  change  that  rumor  to  fact:  We  should 


take  immediate  action  to  repeal  the  tariff 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Finally,  in  an  effort  to  help  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  during  the  present  meat 
crisis,  I  would  like  to  enter  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point,  a  brief  analysis,  re- 
leased by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  printed  in  the  Family  Economics  Re- 
view of  December  1972.  which  lists  the 
grams  per  pound  of  various  products  and 
the  relative  price  of  these  products. 
These  two  figures  can  tell  the  shopper 
which  products  provide  the  most  protein 
for  the  dollar.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  table  follows: 
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TABLE  l.-COST  OF  3  OUNCES  OF  COOKED  LEAN  FROM 
SPECIFIED  MEAT,  POULTRY,  AND  FISH  AT  AUGUST  1972 
PRICES 


Item 


Cost  of  3 

Retail    ounces  of 

price  per        cooked 

pound  >  lean 


Hamburger $0.76  $0.20 

Chicken,  whole,  ready-to-cook .41  .20 

Turkey,  ready-to-cook -55  .22 

Beefliver 80  .22 

Ocean  perch,  fillet,  frozen 77  .22 

Chicken  breasts -78  .27 

Ham, whole 78  .27 

Pork, picnic ,-W  -^ 

Haddock,  fillet,  frozen 107  .31 

Ham, canned.  1-23  .31 

Chuck  roast  of  beef ,  bone  in .85  .38 

Pork  loin  roast -92  .46 

Rump  roast  of  beef,  boned 1.50  .bi 

Round  beefsteak 1.51  .51 

Pork  chops. center 1-29  .58 

Rib  roast  of  beef 1.32  .59 

Sirloin  beefsteak 1.58  .68 

Veal  cutlets 2.76  .69 

Lamb  chops,  loin 2.04  .94 

Porterhouse  beefsteak 1-87  .97 

>  Average  retail  prices  in  U.S.  cities.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tKS,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

TABLE 2.-C0ST OF  20GRAMS  OF  PROTEIN  i  FROM  SPECIFIED 
MEATS  AND  MEAT  ALTERNATES  AT  AUGUST  1972  PRICES 


Item 


Cost  of 
Retail  price  20  grams  of 
per  pound'  protein 


Dry  beans W.25              $0.06 

Peanut  butter  (12  oz.  jar) .50  .12 

Eggs,  large  (dozen) .51  .13 

Chicken,  whole,  ready-to-cook .41  .15 

Bean  soup,  canned  (11)^  oz.  can)...  .17  .16 

Beefliver -80  .19 

Hamburger .76  .19 

Tunafish  (6'/5  oz.  can) .45  .20 

American  process  cheese  (8  oz.  pkg).  .54  .21 

Ham, whole  .78  .22 

Round  beefsteak 1.51  .33 

Frankfurters... -91  .33 

Rib  roast  of  beef 1.32  .« 

Pork  sausage .86  .45 

Bologna  (8  oz.) -63  .46 

Bacon,  sliced -99  .52 

I  One-third  of  the  daily  amount  recommended  for  a  20-year- 
old  man. 

>  Average  retail  prices  in  U.S.  cities.  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  ALTERNATIVE 
ON  THE  ECONOMIC  STABILIZA- 
TION PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  <Mr.  Patman)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  20 
Democrats  on  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  are  introducing  legislation  to 
stiffen  the  economic  stabilization  pro- 
gram and  to  provide  an  effective  alter- 
native to  President  Nixon's  altering 
phase  in  effort. 

The  bill  was  cosponsored  by  myself  and 
William  Barrett,  Mrs.  Leonor  Sulli- 
van, HE^:RY  Reuss,  William  Moorhead, 
Pernand  St  Germain,  Joseph  Minish, 
Richard  Hanna,  Tom  Gettys,  Frank 
Annunzio,  Thomas  Rees,  James  Hanley. 
Frank  Brasco,  Ed  Koch,  William  Cotter, 
Parren  Mitchell,  Walter  Fauntroy,  An- 
drew Young,  John  Joseph  Moakley,  and 
Pete  Stark. 

The  legislation  will  impose  an  immedi- 
ate freeze  on  prices  and  interest  rates 
at  levels  no  higher  than  those  prevailing 
on  March  16,  1973.  The  freeze  will  re- 
main in  effect  indefinitely,  but  the  Presi- 
dent is  to  immediately  launch  a  program 


designed  to  roll  back  prices  and  interest 
rates  to  reduce  inflation. 

The  rollback  plan  is  to  be  implemented 
and  completed  within  60  days  after  en- 
actment. 

The  bill  allows  the  President  to  make 
adjustments  in  the  freeze  order  when  it 
is  necessary  to  prevent  gross  inequities. 
However,  the  President  must  publish  a 
specific  determination  with  a  statement 
of  considerations  for  the  action  in  the 
event  any  adjustments  are  made.  Any  ex- 
emption from  the  rollback  orders  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  similar  statement 
and  justification. 

At  the  end  of  the  60-day  period,  a 
"triggering  mechanism"  will  go  into  ef- 
fect which  will  allow  the  Congress  and 
the  public  to  monitor  the  progress  of 
the  stabilization  program.  If  the  rate  of 
inflation,  as  measured  by  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  exceeds  3  percent  for  any 
3  months — or  2.5  percent  for  any  12- 
month  period — the  President  must  revert 
to  a  mandatory  set  of  controls  over  all 
elements  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  believe  that  this  three- 
step  plan  will  apply  pressure  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  develop  a  firm  stabilization  pro- 
gram which  will  bring  infiation  under 
control  and  allow  us  to  stabilize  the 
economy. 

It  should  be  noted  that  what  we  are 
proposing  are  amendments  to  existing 
law.  He  will  retain  the  broad  powers  he 
now  has  under  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  plus  the  additional  powers  and 
requirements  granted  and  imposed  under 
these  amendments.  Thus,  the  President 
will  retain  flexibility  necessary  to  admin- 
ister the  program,  but  the  Congress  will 
have  provided  strong  direction  for  any 
future  stabilization  program. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  President  will  be 
sufficiently  firm  under  the  freeze  and 
rollback  orders  so  that  there  will  be  no 
necessity  for  the  trigger  mechanism 
for  mandatory  controls  to  be  placed  into 
effect.  But  the  triggering  mechanism — 
the  3-percent  guideline — does  provide  a 
strong  Incentive  for  all  elements  of  the 
economy — as  well  as  the  administra- 
tion— to  support  efforts  to  reduce  infla- 
tion. If  banks  continue  to  insist  on  liigher 
interest  rates,  if  the  business  community 
pushes  for  higher  prices,  or  if  labor  de- 
mands imwarranted  wage  increases,  then 
there  Is  danger  that  the  trigger  mech- 
anism will  be  tripped  and  mandatory 
controls  instituted  across  the  board. 

Incidentally,  the  guidelines — the  3 
percent  for  a  quarter  and  the  2I2  per- 
cent for  the  year — basically  track  the 
claims  which  the  administration  has 
made  for  its  own.  stabilization  efforts.  So 
we  are  simply  holding  the  administra- 
tion to  its  own  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legisl'tion  assures 
that  the  administration  cannot  continue 
to  allow  the  Nation  to  drift  into  more 
and  more  Inflation.  It  sets  up  a  time- 
table— with  a  monitoring  device — which 
says  that  the  President  must  either 
stabilize  the  economy  or  he  must  resort 
to  mandatory  controls  across  the  board. 
This  will  put  an  end  to  the  vagueness 
which  has  existed,  particularly  since  the 
announcement  of  phase  III. 

In  summary,  it  provides :  First  a  freeze; 
second,  a  rollback;  third,  a  continuing 
monitoring    of    stabilization   programs; 


and,  fourth,  mandatory  controls  without 
exception  if  the  stabilization  program 
falters  again. 

The  legislation  also  includes  these 
other  major  areas : 

Stabilization  of  rents.  This  amendment 
stabilizes  rents  at  levels  prevailing  en 
January  10,  1973.  the  last  day  of  phase 
n.  The  President  may  allow  rents  to  in- 
crease from  the  established  level  but 
only  where  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
taxes  imposed  by  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment, a  capital  improvement  during  the 
period  of  occupancy  and  increases  in  the 
cost  of  services  and  materials.  Only 
actual  cost  increases  may  be  passed  on. 
This  amendment  also  allows  the  Presi- 
dent to  roll  back  rents  beyond  Janu- 
ary 10. 1973. 

Regulation  of  credit  for  commodity  fu- 
tures trading.  This  amendment  allows 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  regulate  credit  in 
the  commodity  futures. 

Consumer  Counsel.  This  establishes  an 
Office  of  Consumer  Counsel.  The  Counsel 
is  empowered  to  examine  all  records, 
information,  and  testimony  relating  to 
any  matter  before  the  President  in  re- 
spect to  economic  stabilization.  The  Con- 
sumer Counsel  is  empowered  to  require 
a  public  hearing  and  written  decision 
by  the  Cost  of  Living  Coimcil  in  respect 
to  any  price,  interest  rate,  or  wage  ad- 
justment which  is  covered  by  the  act. 
The  Consumer  Counsel  is  also  directed  to 
advise  consumers  in  ways  to  make  bene- 
ficial decisions  to  themselves  in  the  pur- 
chase of  goods  and  services  so  as  to  af- 
fect the  cost-of-living  economy.  The 
Counsel  is  vested  with  subpena  power 
and  standing  to  sue  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  whenever  it  fails  to  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  or  with  its  o\^ti 
regulations. 

General  Accounting  Office.  This 
amendment  empowers  the  Comptroller 
General  to  review  all  reports  concern- 
ing prices,  profits,  wages,  salaries,  or  in- 
terest rates  submitted  by  any  person  to 
the  President  in  the  stabilization  effort. 
The  Comptroller  also  must  inform  the 
Congress  whenever  he  discovers  that  a 
person  has  tak3n,  or  is  about  to  take, 
action  which  departs  from  the  stand- 
ards for  prices,  profits,  wages,  salaries,  or 
interest  rates  established  under  au- 
thority of  the  Act. 

Public  disclosure.  This  amendment 
would  require  business  enterprises  sub- 
ject to  reporting  requirements  of  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  to  make  public 
any  report  it  is  required  to  submit  to  the 
Council.  It  also  requires  any  person  who 
raises  any  interest  rate  to  make  public 
a  report  justifying  such  a  raise.  This 
amendment,  however,  would  allow  a 
business  enterprise  to  exclude  from  any 
report  made  to  the  public  any  infor- 
mation which  is  proprietary  in  nature 
and  which  relates  to  th?  amount  or 
sources  of  its  income,  profits,  losses,  costs, 
or  expenditures.  It  may  not  exclude  from 
that  report  data  concerning  its  price 
for  goods  and  services. 

Reporting.  This  amendment  requires 
the  President  to  transmit  a  quarterly  re- 
port to  Congress  describing  changes  in 
productivity,  consumer  prices,  wholesale 
prices,  corporate  earnings,  interest  rates, 
wage  earner  rates  and  employment  and 
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Authority  to  allocate  petroleum 
ucts.  This  amendment  allows 
dent  to  establish  priorities 
and  allocation  of  supplies  of 
products  to  meet  the  needs 
sections  of  the  country  and 
any  competitive  effect  resultini ; 
shortage  of  such  products. 

Definition    of    substandard 
This  amendment  requires  the 
to  exempt  all  wages  from  controls 
are  $3.50  per  hour  or  less. 

One-year  extension  of  the 
amendment  extends  the  stabilisation 
thority  until  April  30, 1974. 

The  legislation,  as  introduce^,  follows 

H.R.  6168 
A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  th<   Economic 
StabUlzatlon  Act  of  197  > 
ani 


Hcnise  of 
States    of 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
Representatives    of    the    United 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Amendments  to  the  Economic  S^blllzatlon 
Act  of  1970 

Stction  1. — The  Economic  Stablfizatlon 

of   1970   is  amended   by   ^ 

tlons  204  through  220  as  sections  _ 
224,  respectively,  and  by  Inserting 
ately  after  section  203   the  following 
sections: 


redeslgilatlng 
2)9 


make 
acd 


lat4r 


order 


Lal»or 


"i  204.  Freeze  of  prices  and  In  teres  t 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  othe- 
of  this  Act.  aU  prices  and  Interest 
hereby  frozen  at  levels  no  higher 
pretalUng  on  March  16,  1973.  Th« 
may,   by  written  order  stating 
considerations  for  his  action, 
ments  with  respect  to  prices 
rates  In  order  to  correct  gross 

"(b)   Immediately,  but  not  L_ 
days  after   the  date  of  enactmeit 
section,  the  President  shall,  by  wr  tt 
stating   In   full   the   considerations 
action,  roll  back  prices  and  Interest 
levels  lower  than  those  prevailing 
16,   1973.  In  order  to  reduce  In 
otherwise  carry  out  the  purposes 
The  I>resldent  may  make  specific 
from  the  rollback  by  written  o 
In    full    the   considerations   for 
determining  that  such  roUback 
sary. 

"(c)(1)  Whenever  the  consume- 
dex  (all  Items — United  States  clt  r 
as  complied  by  the  Bureau  of  La 
tics.  United  States  Department  of 
a  calendar  month  exceeds — 

"(A)  an  annual  rate  of  3  per 
any  three  consecutive  months  (th< 
months  of  which  begins  after  the  s 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
or 

"(B)  an  annual  rate  of  2.5  per 
any  12  consecutive  months   (the 
month   of   which   begins  after  tl 
December  31,  1972),  then  within 
cndar  days  the  President  Is 
directed   to  Issue  orders  and 
establish  a  mandatory  program  to-  - 

"(1)    stabilize   prices,   wages 
at  levels  not  less  than  those  ^._ 
May  25,  1970,  In  order  to  reduce 
and 

"(11)  stabUlze  Interest  rates  and 
dividends  and  similar  transfers  at 
slstent  with  orderly  economic 

"(2)  (A)    Notwithstanding  &ny 
vision  of  this  Act,  no  order  or 
be   Issued  under  this  subsection 
Is  made  on  the  record  after 
a  hearing. 

"(B)  Not  withstanding  any 
vision  of  this  Act.  the  public 
access  to  all   data  and   other 
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which   Is   the  basis   for  or  is  used   In  any 
manner  to  formulate  any  standards  Issued  by 
the  President  under  this  section. 
"I  205.  Stabilization  of  rents. 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  President  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  stabilize  rents  at  levels  prevaU- 
ing  on  January  10, 1973.  Thereafter,  the  Presl- 
dent  shall  only  allow  rents  to  Increase  by  the 
actual  amount  of  any  Increase  In  any  tax, 
fee,  or  service  charge  levied  by  a  State  or  local 
government  and  any  necessary  capital  Im- 
provement after  the  beginning  of  the  preced- 
ing period  of  occupancy  (and  not  previously 
charged  to  any  lessee)  and  aUocable  to  that 
residence,  and  any  reasonable  Increased  costs 
of  services  and  materials. 

"(b)  The  President  may  roll  back  rents  to 
levels  lower  than  those  prevailing  on  Jan- 
uary 10,  1973,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

"5  206.  Regulation  of  credit  for  commodity 
futures  trading. 

"For  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  exces- 
sive speculation  In  and  the  excessive  use  of 
credit  for  the  creation,  carrying,  or  trading 
in  commodity  futures  contracts  having  the 
effect  of  Inflating  consumer  prices  and  in- 
dustrial costs,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  shall  prescribe  regu- 
lations governing  the  amount  of  credit  that 
may  be  extended  or  maintained  on  any  such 
contract.  The  regulations  may  define  the 
terms  used  in  this  section,  may  exempt  such 
transactions  as  the  Board  may  deem  unneces- 
sary to  regulate  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  section,  and  may  make  such 
differentiations  among  commodities,  trans- 
actions, borrowers,  and  lenders,  as  the 
Board  may  deem  appropriate. 
"5  207.  Consumer  Counselor 

"(a)  There  Is  established  In  the  legisla- 
tive branch  the  Office  of  Consimaer  Counselor, 
which  shall  be  headed  by  the  Consumer 
Coimselor.  who  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  one  year  by  the  Temporary  Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals  established  by  section 
216(b)  (1)  of  this  Act.  The  Consumer  Coun- 
selor shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
prescribed  for  level  in  of  the  Executive 
Schedule. 

"(b)  The  Consumer  Counselor  may  appoint 
such  employees  of  the  Office  of  the  Consumer 
Counselor  at  such  salaries  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  section  210.  the  Office 
of  the  Consiuner  Counselor,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Constmier  Counselor,  shall  have 
authority  to  Investigate  fully,  on  complaint 
from  a  consumer,  or  otherwise,  all  official 
actions  of  any  board,  conunlsslon,  or  Flmllar 
entity  charged  with  the  duty  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  and  any  such 
board,  commission,  or  simlllar  entity  shall 
promptly  upon  request  make  fully  available 
to  the  Office  of  the  Consumer  Counselor  all 
records,  information,  and  testimony  relating 
to  any  matter  which  such  Office  investigates. 

"(d)  The  Consumer  Counselor,  or  his  dele- 
gate, shall  have  authority  for  any  purpose 
related  to  his  official  duties,  to  issue  sub- 
penas  for  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  relevant 
books,  papers,  and  other  documents,  and 
to  administer  oaths.  Witnesses  summoned 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  as  are 
paid  to  witnesses  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States.  In  case  of  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena 
served  on  any  person  under  this  subsection, 
the  Consumer  Counselor  may  apply  to  the 
district  court  for  any  district  in  which  such 
person  Is  found  for  appropriate  relief  to 
compel  such  person  to  obey  such  subpena. 

"(e)  The  Consumer  Counselor  may.  as  the 
restilt  of  an  investigation  under  subsection 
(O  — 

"(1)  Intervene  by  submitting  a  written 
statement  of  his  objections  and  the  reasons 
therefor;  or 


"(2)  require  a  public  hearing  and  decision 
on  the  record  as  provided  In  section  556  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code; 
In  any  rulemaking  or  adjudication  or  other 
decision  of  any  board,  commission,  or  similar 
entity,  where  the  Consumer  Counselor  de- 
termines such  intervention  or  requirement 
Is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  making 
of  a  rule,  the  adjudication  of  a  case,  or  the 
making  of  any  other  decision  contrary  to 
law,  contrary  to  the  Intent  of  the  Congress, 
contrary  to  the  Constitution,  or  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  such  board,  commission,  or 
similar  entity. 

"(f)  If  any  board,  commission,  or  similar 
entity  makes  any  rule,  adjudication,  or  other 
decision  notwithstanding  the  objections  of 
the  Consumer  Counselor  iinder  subsection 
(e),  the  Consumer  Counselor  may  apply  to 
the  appropriate  district  court  for  all  appro- 
priate relief  to  compel  such  board,  commis- 
sion, or  similar  entity  to  act  in  accordance 
with  law,  the  Intent  of  the  Congress,  the 
Constitution,  or  the  rules  of  such  botuti, 
commission,  or  similar  entity. 

"(g)  The  authority  conferred  upon  the 
Office  of  Consumer  Counselor  and  upon  the 
Consumer  Counselor  by  this  section  with 
respect  to  any  board,  commission,  or  similar 
entity  charged  with  the  duty  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  also  extend 
to  any  action  of  any  officer,  agency,  or  entity 
of  the  Federal  Government  which  in  any 
manner  affects  the  stabilization  of  prices, 
rents,  wages,  salaries,  dividends,  or  Interest. 
"(h)  The  Office  of  the  Consumer  Counselor 
shall  take  all  necessary  action  to  advise  con- 
sumers of  information  necessary  to  make  in- 
telligent decisions  on  the  purchase  of  con- 
sumer goods  and  services  and  so  effect 
cost-of-living  economies. 
"5  208.  General  Acco\mtlng  Office 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  (hereafter  referred  to  In  this 
section  as  the  'Comptroller  General')  shall 
have  authority  to  review  all  reports  concern- 
ing prices,  profits,  wages,  salaries,  or  interest 
rates  submitted  by  any  person  to  any  officer, 
department,  agency,  board,  commission,  or 
similar  entity  established  pursuant  to  au- 
thority granted  the  President  by  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
promptly  Inform  the  Congress  whenever  the 
review  provided  for  In  subsection  (a)  reveals 
that  any  person  has  taken  or  is  about  to  take 
action  which  departs  substantially  from  the 
standards  for  prices,  profits,  wages,  salaries, 
or  Interest  rates  established  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  title.  Neither  section  210  of 
this  Act,  nor  section  1906  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  shall  in  any  way  limit  the  In- 
formation which  the  Comptroller  General 
may  transmit  under  this  section  to  the  Con- 
gress." 

PUBLIC    DISCLOSnBE 

Sec.  2.  Section  210  of  the  Economic  Stabil- 
ization Act  of  1970.  as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "All"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b),  all";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(b)  (1)  (A)  Any  business  enterprise 
subject  to  the  reporting  requirements  under 
section  130.21(b)  of  the  regulations  of  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  In  effect  on  January 
11,  1973.  shall  make  public  any  report  (ex- 
cept for  matter  excluded  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (2) )  so  required  which  covers  a 
period  during  which  that  business  enterprise 
charges  a  price  for  a  substantial  product 
which  exceeds  by  more  than  1.5  per  centum 
the  price  lawfully  in  effect  for  such  product 
on  January  10,  1973,  or  on  the  date  twelve 
months  preceding  the  end  of  such  period, 
whichever  Is  later.  As  used  In  this  subsection, 
the  term  'substantial  product'  means  any 
single  product  or  service  which  accounted  for 
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6  per  cent\un  or  more  of  the  gross  sales  or 
revenues  of  a  business  enterprise  in  Its  most 
recent  full  fiscal  year. 

"(B)  Any  person  who  raises  any  Interest 
rate  shall  make  public  a  report  Justifying  any 
such  raise. 

"(2)  A  business  enterprise  may  exclude 
from  any  report  made  public  piirsuant  to 
paragraph  (1)(A)  any  Information  or  data 
reported  to  the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  pro- 
prietary In  nature,  which  concerns  or  relates 
to  the  amount  or  soiuces  of  Its  Income,  pro- 
fits, losses,  costs,  or  expenditures  but  may 
not  exclude  from  such  report,  data  or  In- 
formation so  reported  which  concerns  or  re- 
lates to  Its  prices  for  goods  and  services. 

"(3)  Immediately  upon  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  the  President  or  his  delegate  shall 
issue  regulations  defining  for  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection  what  Information  or  data 
are  proprietary  in  nat\ire  and  therefore  ex- 
cludable under  paragraph  (2) ,  except  that 
such  regulations  may  not  define  as  exclud- 
able any  Information  or  data  which  cannot 
currently  be  excluded  from  public  annual  re- 
ports to  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  section  13  or  16(d)  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  by  a 
business  enterprise  exclusively  engaged  In  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  a  substantial  product 
as  defined  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) ." 

REPOBTTNG 

Sec.  3.  Section  221  of  the  Economic  Stabil- 
ization Act  of  1970,  as  redesignated  by  section 
1  of  this  Act,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections : 

"(c)  On  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  and  at  monthly 
Intervals  thereafter,  the  President  shall 
transmit  to  Congress  a  report  describing  any 
action  taken  by  him  or  any  delegate  of  bis 
under  this  title  and  giving  his  assessment  of 
the  status  of  the  program  authorized  by  this 
title. 

"(d)  The  President  shall  transmit  reports 
to  Congress  not  later  than  thirty  days  after 
the  close  of  each  calendar  quarter  describing 
changes  In — 

"(1)  productivity,  compensation  per  man- 
hour,  and  \mlt  costs,  by  major  Industry; 

"(2)  consumer  prices  for  all  items  and  for 
major  components; 

"(3)  wholesale  prices  for  all  Items  and  for 
major  components; 

"(4)  corporate  earnings  by  major  Industry, 
Including  profits  before  and  after  taxes  and 
profits  before  and  after  taxes  as  a  iiercentage 
of  stockholders'  equity  or  investment  and  of 
sales; 

"(5)  Interest  rates  for  consumer  and  busi- 
ness loans; 

"(6)  average  hourly  earnings  by  major  In- 
dustry vplthin  the  private  nonfarm  sector; 
and 

"(7)  employment  and  unemployment  by 
major  Industry;  which  occurred  when  com- 
paring such  calendar  quarter  to  the  calendar 
quarter  immediately  preceding  it  (by  r>ercent 
and  including  Index  numbers)." 
AUTHoarrr  to  allocate  petboleum  pboducts 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  202 
of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 


end  thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
foUowlng:  ",  and  that  In  order  to  maintain 
and  promote  competition  in  the  petroleum 
Industry  and  assure  sufficient  supplies  of 
petroleum  products  to  meet  the  essential 
needs  of  various  sections  of  the  Nation,  It  is 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  rational  and 
equitable  distribution  of  those  products." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  203(a)  of 
such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (1); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

"(3)  provide  after  public  hearing,  con- 
ducted with  such  notice,  under  such  regiila- 
tlons,  and  subject  to  such  review  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  case  may.  In  his  Judgment, 
make  appropriate  for  the  establishment  of 
priorities  of  use  and  for  systematic  alloca- 
tion of  supplies  of  petroleum  products  In- 
cluding crude  oil  in  order  to  meet  the  essen- 
tial needs  of  various  sections  of  the  Nation 
and  to  prevent  anticompetitive  effects  result- 
ing from  shortages  of  such  products." 

DEFINTTION  OP  BUBSTANDABD  EARKINGS 

Sec.  5.  Section  203(d)  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
sentence :  "The  President  shall  prescribe  reg- 
ulations defining  for  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection  the  term  'substandard  earnings', 
but  in  no  case  shall  such  term  be  defined  to 
mean  earnings  less  than  those  resulting  from 
a  wage  or  salary  rate  which  yields  $3.50  per 
hour  or  less." 

ONE  TEAR  extension  OF  THE  ACT 

Sec.  6.  Section  223  of  the  Economic  StabU- 
lzatlon Act  of  1970,  as  redesignated  by  section 
1  of  this  Act,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1973"  both  times  it  appears  therein  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "1974". 


INFORMATION  AND  THE  USE  OF 
EXECUnVE  PRIVILEGE 

(Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  announce 
forthcoming  hearings  by  the  Foreign 
Operations  and  Government  Informa- 
tion Subcommittee  on  the  subject  of 
so-called  "executive  privilege,"  a  matter 
of  vital  Interest  and  importance  to  the 
Congress. 

Hearings  vrtll  be  on  H.R.  4938.  a  bill 
Introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Erlenborn)  and  cosponsored 
by  a  number  of  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee.  It  would 
amend  the  Freedom  of  Information  (5 
U.S.C.  552)  to  require  that  all  informa- 
tion be  made  available  to  Congress  or  the 


Comptroller  General  by  the  executive 
branch,  except  where  executive  privi- 
lege is  Invoked  by  the  President  him- 
self. Hearings  will  commence  at  10  a.m., 
Tuesday,  April  3,  in  room  2154,  Ray- 
bum  House  Office  Building.  They  vrtll 
continue  on  April  4  and  5. 

Our  subcommittee  held  extensive 
hearings  In  the  last  Congress  on  the  issue 
of  executive  privilege  and  its  many  rami- 
fications that  affect  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  information  that  is  of  vital  im- 
portance in  the  exercise  of  our  constitu- 
tional responsibilities.  These  new  hear- 
ings will  probe  further  Into  the  ways  in 
which  the  present  constitutional  crisis  of 
power  between  the  White  House  and  the 
Congress  may  be  dealt  with  in  a  rational 
and  intelligent  manner. 

Members  of  Congress  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  subject  area  of  these 
hearings  who  wish  to  testify  or  submit 
statements  should  contact  the  subcom- 
mittee office,  room  B-371B.  Raybum 
House  Office  Building— 225-3741. 


BUDGET  IMPACT  ON  HEALTH 
MANPOWER  PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
another  measure  of  the  impact  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1974 
on  important  domestic  programs  is  to 
consider  the  area  of  health  manpower 
programs. 

At  my  request,  the  following  data  on 
budgetary  effects  have  been  compiled  on 
the  consortium  of  health  manpower 
programs,  a  partnership  of  all  educa- 
tional Institutions  and  health  care  de- 
livery systems  in  the  St.  Louis  metro- 
politan area. 

As  the  data  indicate,  the  17  non- 
Federal  members  of  the  consortium  will 
be  required  to  absorb  an  estimated  $1.6 
million  cutback  in  Federal  support.  Much 
of  this  reduction  is  in  support  for  nurse 
training  programs.  At  a  time  when 
health  manpower  shortages  are  cited  as 
critical,  I  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
the  administration's  rationale  for  its 
budgetary  recommendations  in  the 
health  manpower  field.  Moreover,  with 
increasing  concern  over  the  quality  of 
health  care  received  and  the  efficiency  of 
health  care  delivery,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  the  administration  would  make 
such  recommendations. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
the  following  table  summarizing  the 
cutbacks  and  listing  the  institutions  af- 
fected by  the  budget  reductions: 


School 


Nurse 

and  Division 

allied  Division  of  allied 

Health  ot  allied  Health     National 

Nurse          Loan  Health  Special     Institute 

Capita-     Trainee-  Special  Improve-   of  Mental 

tion         ships  Projects  ments       Health         Other 


Belleville  Area  College,  Belle- 
ville, III $27,996     $14,420 


1  $56, 957 

Regional 

Medical 

Program 

(>rant 


School 


Nurse 

and  Division 

allied  Division  of  allied 

Health  of  allied  Health     National 

Nurse          Loan  Health  Special     Institute 

Capita-     Trainee-  Special  Improve-   of  Mental 

tion         ships  Projects  ments        Health         other 


State  Community  College  ot 

East  St.    Louis,   East  SL 

Louis.lll $12,000 

Lewis  and  Clark  Community 

College,  Godfrey,  III 8,939 


$9,000 $138,000 
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School 


Nurse 
Capita-     Tr 
tion 


f  urse 
and 
llled 

H  lalth 
.can 
dee- 
hips 


Maryville  College,  St  Louis 

County $94.*98 

St  Louis  Junior  College,  St 

Louis  City 39,600      $67 

St  Louis  University,  St  Louis 

City 94,466      215 


>  Regional  medical  program  grant         >  Nur:  ing  special  project 


hgh 


Ig  1 


hch 


VENICE  RED  DEVTLS— TRUE 
CHAMPIONS 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  askefe  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  andfto  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.   Mr 
the  Venice,  111.,  Red  Devils 
basketball  team  recently 
outstanding   season,    culmina^ng 
third-place  win  In  the  Illinois 
class  A  competition. 

Anyone    familiar    with 
school  basketball  realizes  the 
required  to  make  it  through  re 
sectional  playoff  competition  to 
final  tournament  at  Champai 
Red    Devils    led    by    their 
coach,  Bill  Ohlendorf ,  not  onl ! 
through  the  regionals  and  sect 
fought  their  way  to  a  third- 
at  Champaign. 

Last  Sunday,  March  18,  the 
Venice  turned  out  to  welcome 
Devils  home  their  great  shoM|?in 
Granite  City  Press-Record,  w 
the  Venice  area,  covered  the 
joining  the  many  loyal  supporters 
gratulating  th?  team  I  include 
Record  article: 
Venice  TmtD  in  State,  First  in 

(By  Walter  "Mick"  Strang) 

Signs  and   banners  welcoming 
Venice  High  School  cagers  lined 
of  Venice  as  over  300  carloads  of 
fans  began  to  gather  at  12:30  p.m 
the  stoplight  Intersection  of  Illinois 
203  and  Bend  Road. 

The  team.  It  was  clear,  might  %b 
Slate  class  A   (small  high  school 
tlon,  but  It  was  first  in  the  hearts 
thousands  of  fans. 

The  autos — along  with  fire  tricks,  police 
cars  and  motorcycles — were  decoi  ated  with 
red  and  white  streamers  and  large  ligns  read- 
ing "Venice  Red  Devils — Our  Cha  npions." 

The  parade  traveled  through  the  Eagle 
Park  area,  down  Second  Street  li  Madison 
and  all  around  Venice,  ending  at    he  school. 

Over  1,000  fans  filled  the  VenI  ;e  gym  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  team. 

"Needless  to  say,  everyone  In  [Venice,  In 
fact  everyone  In  the  Tri-Citles.  1 ;  proud  of 
our  team,"  Mayor  John  E.  Leej  told  the 
gathering. 

"Both  the  team  and  the  cheeiieaders  on 
and  off  the  floor  at  Champaign  m  ide  every- 
one proud  of  them." 

The  team  won  Friday  night  aid  divided 
two  Saturday  tournament  games  ;o  capture 
the  third-place  statewide  trophy. 

Venice  School  Superintendent  John  O. 
Pier,  Lewis  Sabin,  high  school  prli  iclpal,  Leo 
Davlnroy,  president  of  the  Venlci    board  of 
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Division 
oi  allied 
Health 
Special 
Projects 


Division 
of  allied 
Health 
Special 
Improve- 
ments 


National 

Institute 

of  Mental 

Health 


Other 


C5.000 

000 $70,000 

639       10,303      132,909 '$92,961 

>  107, 194 


School 


Nurse 

and 

allied 

Health 

Nurse  Loan 

Capita-     Trainee- 

tion  ships 


Division 
of  allied 
Health 
Special 
Projects 


Division 
of  allied 
Health 
Special 
Improve- 
ments 


Nationa 

Institute 

of  Mental 

Health 


0 


Other 


Southern  Illinois  University 
(Edwardsville),  Edwards- 
ville.  Ill $27,000    $144,264 

Total 304,499      469,220 

Grand  total 


$30,032   :  $64. 120 


$35,303    $340,909       30.032      421.232 


$1,601,195.00 


I  Physician's  assistant. 
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education,  and  Horace  Calvo,  state  represen- 
tative, all  gave  high  praise  to  the  team  and 
the  cheerleaders. 

When  Devil  Coach  BUI  Ohlendorf  was  in- 
troduced to  speak,  he  received  a  standing 
and  enthusiastic  round  of  applause  that 
lasted  several  minutes. 

Ohlendorf,  filled  with  emotion,  lauded  not 
only  the  basketball  talents  of  the  team  but 
Its  attitude  and  behavior  during  the  entire 
season.  The  squad  was  described  by  the 
coach  as  "truly  outstanding." 

FoUowlng  the  45-mlnute  program  in  the 
gym,  a  social  for  the  fans  and  team  was  held 
In  the  cafeteria. 


ASSESSING  DESIGN  FOR  DOMESTIC 
PROGRAMS 

(Mt.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  us  have  expressed  concern  over 
the  shape  of  President  Nixon's  domestic 
program  structure.  One  of  the  most  ob- 
jective assessments  of  the  new  design  ap- 
peared in  a  March  18  editorial  in  the 
Metro-East  Journal,  a  Lindsay-Schaub 
newspaper  in  East  St.  Louis,  HI. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who 
share  my  concern  I  include  the  editorial 
at  this  time : 

NncoN  Tears  Down  Befori  Rebuildino 

President  Nixon's  design  for  a  new  struc- 
ture of  federal  domestic  programs  stUl  Ig- 
nores too  many  of  the  barriers  that  stand 
between  today's  Inadequate  domestic  situa- 
tion and  a  better  tomorrow  and  national  life. 

The  President  has  not  yet  sent  to  Congress 
bills  to  implement  his  special  revenue  shar- 
ing programs.  At  the  same  time,  he  alrejidy 
Is  tearing  down  as  fast  as  the  law  will  allow, 
and  In  some  cases  faster,  federal  social  pro- 
grams that  many  people,  especially  low  In- 
come people,  need  desperately  even  with  their 
shortcomings. 

That  has  made  it  Impossible  for  state  and 
local  officials  around  the  country  to  plan 
their  budgets  for  the  upcoming  fiscal  year. 
It  is  an  Invitation  to  much  governmental  fis- 
cal chaos  and  more  than  a  little  Individual 
human  tragedy  for  the  millions  of  minorities, 
poor  white  and  elderly  caught  in  poverty. 

Nor  has  Mr.  Nixon  made  it  clear  how  the 
Increasingly  troubled  central  cities  of  the 
nation's  large  and  medium  sized  metropoli- 
tan areas  will  make  up  for  the  revenues  and 
social  programs  they  will  lose  to  suburbs  and 
less  troubled  areas. 

Equally  disturbing  Is  Mr.  Nixon's  faUure 
to  lead  on  the  Important  issues  of  race  rela- 
tions and  local  government  modernization 
and  consolidation,  issues  that  must  be  dealt 
with  to  achieve  what  the  President  Is  trying 
to  achieve. 


The  stUl  uncorrected  flaw  of  both  general 
and  special  revenue  sharing  is  that  both  dis- 
perse a  large,  but  relatively  limited  number 
of  federal  domestic  aid  dollars  to  existing 
local  governmental  units  across  the  country 
without  much  regard  for  relative  national 
importance  of  the  many  problems  they  face. 

General  revenue  sharing,  which  the  Presi- 
dent sold  last  year  as  extra  rather  than  re- 
placement federal  aid,  made  sense  as  It  was 
originaUy  proposed.  But  coupled  with  the 
President's  outright  cutbacks  In  many  direct 
federal  aid  programs  this  year,  at  the  moment 
it  amounts  to  a  retreat  from  efforts  to  deal 
with  nationwide  human  problems  on  a  na- 
tional basis. 

That's  because  political  boundaries  In  most 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  country,  and  in 
many  more  rural  regions  as  well,  esi}ecially 
here  in  Illinois,  make  little  sense.  Neither 
do  the  local  government  structures  that  have 
grown  up  with  them.  The  boundaries  separ- 
ate rich  and  poor,  blacks  and  whites  in  ways 
that  make  much  of  local  government  excep- 
tionally wasteful  and  unable  to  cope  ade- 
quately with  the  problems  that  face  people 
living  In  those  areas. 

Revenue  sharing,  general  or  special,  al- 
most surely  will  fall  for  these  reasons.  Just 
as  have  many  federal  direct  aid  programs, 
which  operate  much  more  through  state  and 
local  governments  and  much  more  on  the 
Initiative  of  oaiclals  of  those  governments 
than  the  President  concedes  or  most  people 
realize. 

Unfortunately,  revenue  sharing  as  now 
constituted  encourages  those  In  effective  gov- 
ernmental units  to  put  off  reform;  It  offers 
no  incentive  to  consolidation  or  moderniza- 
tion. 

The  President's  faUure  to  provide  leader- 
ship on  the  question  of  racial  integration 
In  education  and  employment,  and  most  cru- 
cially in  residential  patterns,  over  the  past 
four  years,  only  makes  this  difficult  situation 
even  worse. 

The  fatal  flaw  In  the  Nixon  domestic  pro- 
gram as  It  now  stands  Is  not  that  it  is  head- 
ing In  the  wrong  direction.  The  President's 
intentions  are  sound. 

The  real  weakness  Is  that  it  Is  a  simplistic 
response  to  national  problems  that  are  In- 
tertwined and  complex. 

National  opinion  polls  show  that  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans  oppose  most  of  what 
Mr.  Nixon  has  proposed  to  do  domestically 
in  his  budget. 

Most  people  dcn't  disagree  with  the  Presi- 
dent's desire  to  put  the  national  house  In 
better  order.  Nor  do  we. 

But  all  of  us  have  a  substantial  stake  in 
much  of  the  old  national  house  that  has 
been  built  painfully  even  If  Inadequately 
over  the  years. 

Mr.  Nixon  should  heed  the  message,  go 
back  to  the  drawing  boards  and  provide  a  lot 
more  details  of  what  he  has  In  mind  before 
he  goes  further  in  tearing  down  the  old 
house  before  he  has  in  hand  a  more  detailed, 
comprehensive  plan  for  a  new  one. 


TEXAN  NAMED  OUTSTANDING 
HOME  BUILDING  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  National  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers selects  one  of  its  representatives  as 
the  "Outstanding  Representative  of  the 
Year."  The  award  honors  the  represen- 
tative whose  "leadership  does  the  most 
in  any  year  to  support  and  advance  the 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
and  building  industry  objectives,  locally, 
statewide  and  nationally." 

This  year  the  Outstanding  Represent- 
ative Award  has  been  awarded  to  Harold 
p.  Hill,  an  outstanding  builder  who  has 
been  a  member  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Home  Builders  for  23  years. 

Texas  has  long  been  a  leader  in  home 
building  and  it  is  only  fitting  that  a 
Texan,  Harold  HUl,  ought  to  be  honored 
by  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders  as  its  Outstanding  National 
Representative  for  1972. 


THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INTEREST 
AND  DIVIDENDS'  INTEREST  RATE 
GAME 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion has  just  watched  another  of  the 
continuing  interest  rate  charades  which 
has  resulted  in  higher  prime  rates. 

The  Committee  on  Interest  and  Divi- 
dends, an  entity  established  under  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act,  is  supposed 
to  be  protecting  the  American  people 
from  the  ravages  of  higher  interest  rates, 
but  in  reality  it  is  serving  as  a  mecha- 
nism to  implement  these  higher  rates. 

Back  on  February  2,  a  group  of  bankers 
raised  the  prime  rate  from  6  percent  to 
6' 4  rercent  and  Dr.  Arthur  Bums,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interest  and 
Dividends,  went  into  a  flurry  of  letters 
and  telegrams,  presumably  aimed  at 
forcing  a  rollback.  We  had  the  rollback 
for  a  few  days,  and  then  the  Committee 
on  Interest  and  Dividends  suddenly  an- 
nounced that  an  increase  to  6^4  percent 
was  justified.  We  then  had  6 1/4  percent 
Interest  rates  across  the  board  through- 
out the  United  States— with  the  offlciaL 
Imprint  of  the  Committee  on  Interest 
and  Dividends. 

We  racked  along  at  6V4  percent  until 
March  19,  when  another  group  of  big 
banks  announced  that  they  were  raising 
their  Interest  rates  to  6%  percent.  The 
Committee  on  Interest  and  Dividends 
then  hurriedly  summoned  the  bankers 
to  Washington  and  now  we  have  a  new 
agreement  that  interest  rates  can  be 
raised  to  6V2  percent.  And  today  the 
prime  rate  stands  at  this  higher  6V2 
percent  at  most  banks  throughout  the 
United  States — again  with  the  official 
Imprint  of  the  Committee  on  Interest 
and  Dividends. 


To  sustain  the  public  relations  of  these 
CID-approved  increases,  there  has  been 
talk  about  the  establishment  of  a  so- 
called  dual  rate.  Under  this  plan,  as  the 
Committee  on  Interest  and  Dividends 
has  propagandized  it,  the  prime  rate  for 
large  corporations  would  fluctuate  with 
market  rates  while  the  rates  for  small 
businesses  and  others  would  be  under 
some  kind  of  general  surveillance. 

The  CID  has  not  explained  how  this 
might  help  the  small  businessman,  the 
farmer,  and  the  consumers  who  are  al- 
ready paying  rates  two  and  three  times 
those  enjoyed  by  the  large  customers — 
the  prime  borrowers.  It  is  diflBcult  to  de- 
termine from  this  latest  propaganda  just 
what  a  dual  rate  would  mean  for  a  con- 
sumer paying  36  percent  on  a  small  loan 
or  for  a  small  businessman  paying  10 
to  15  percent  to  maintain  his  operations. 
The  truth  is  that  the  smaUer  borrowers 
never  have  the  advantage  of  the  prime 
rate.  And  the  concept  of  a  dual  rate  is 
just  window  dressing  to  try  to  make  the 
interest  rate  increases  more  palatable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  hope  that  we 
do  not  see  any  more  reenactments  of 
the  games  which  the  Committee  on  In- 
terest and  Dividends  and  the  banks 
played  last  week.  Apparently,  the  banks 
have  the  feeling  that  they  can  freely 
announce  large  interest  rate  increases — 
far  beyond  any  reasonable  justification — 
and  then  when  the  pressure  is  applied, 
they  can  simply  cut  these  increases  in 
half.  By  halving  the  difference  everyone 
is  happy— as  the  banks  and  the  CID  see 
the  world. 

This  way,  the  banks  get  what  they 
wanted  in  the  first  place — an  interest 
rate  increase— and  the  Committee  on 
Interest  and  Dividends  look  like  it  was 
tough  by  cutting  the  increases  in  half. 
But  this  little  game  has  brought  us 
steady  increases  in  interest  rates  and 
has  left  the  American  public  with  no 
protection. 

A  large  part  of  the  public  excitement — 
the  telegrams  and  letters  and  public 
pronoimcements  about  interest  rates — 
stemmed  from  an  administration  effort 
to  ward  off  congressional  moves  for  man- 
datory interest  rate  controls.  The  CID. 
which  has  been  dormant  for  most  of 
its  life,  has  appeared  active  in  recent 
weeks  in  anticipation  of  congressional 
hearings  on  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act.  The  effort  is  to  make  the  CID  ap- 
pear to  be  vigorous  in  pursuing  its  "vol- 
untary program"  and  to  indicate  there  is 
no  need  for  mandatory  controls. 

But  imdemeath  this  public  relations 
flurry,  interest  rates  have  been  going  up 
for  all  borrowers — ^not  just  for  prime 
borrowers.  The  interest  rate  picture  is 
going  to  get  worse  before  the  year  is  out 
and  we  may  have  a  credit  cnmch  ap- 
proaching the  magnitude  of  the  high 
interest,  tight  money  period  of  1969  and 
1970. 

The  real  test  now  is  whether  the  Con- 
gress will  join  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
est and  Dividends  and  the  big  banks  in 
deluding  the  American  public.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  the  Congress  not  join  in  this 
charade  and  that  it  stands  up  and  de- 
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mands  a  full  set  of  controls  on  money 
lenders  to  protect  the  American  public. 
The  Congress  has  been  fooled  in  the 
past  by  Administration  claims  on  mone- 
tary policy  and  interest  rates  and  I  tnist 
that  the  Members  will  not  allow  them- 
selves to  be  deluded  any  longer  on  an 
issue  which  affects  everyone  in  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  an 
article  from   the  Washington   Evening 
Star-News  for  March  26  and  the  Ameri- 
can Banker  for  March  26. 
[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Star-News, 
Mar.  26.  1973) 
Banks,  Govebnment  Settle  Prime  Rate 
Controversy 
(By  Lee  M.  Cohn) 
Banks  around  the  nation  today  established 
a  6'/2  percent  prime  lending  rate,  up  iroui 
6V4  percent,  with  the  Nixon  administration's 
tacit  approval — pending  the  removal  of  fed- 
eral controls  from  rates  charged  on  loans  to 
big  corporations. 

The  6'/2  percent  prime  rate — the  minimum 
interest  on  bank  loans  to  the  most  credit- 
worthy corporations — was  a  compromise 
reached  during  the  weekend  between  leading 
bankers  and  the  administration's  Committee 
on  Interest  and  Dividends. 

Several  leading  banks  had  raised  their 
prime  rate  to  6%  percent  last  week,  pro- 
voking a  confrontation  with  CID  Chairman 
Arthur  F.  Bums,  who  also  Is  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

After  listening  to  the  bankers'  arguments, 
the  CID  said.  Burns  told  them  that  "on  the 
basis  of  the  committee's  present  criteria  a 
prime  rate  of  6%  percent  could  not  be  justi- 
fied." 

The  formal  statement  did  not  say  specifi- 
cally that  a  quarter-point  Increase  to  6 '^2 
percent  had  been  cleared,  but  a  spokesman 
noted  that  the  CID  had  not  objected  to  that 
rate  level  and  added  "6>/2  percent  Is  accep- 
able." 

Banks  which  had  raised  the  rate  to  6^4 
percent  took  the  CIDs  hints  and  rolled  It 
back  to  6 ',2  percent.  Manufacturers  Hanover 
Trust  Co..  New  York,  which  had  initiated  the 
move  to  63/4  percent,  clinched  the  deal  today 
by  cutting  its  rate  to  6V2  percent. 

Other  banks,  which  had  held  at  6'4  per- 
cent while  awaiting  resolution  of  the  argu- 
ment, raised  their  rates  to  6 ',2  percent.  That 
rate  Is  expected  to  become  universal  within 
a  few  days. 

There  were  clear  Indications  that  the  banks 
settled  for  6',i  percent  with  the  understand- 
ing that  additional  increases  would  be  per- 
mitted soon,  particularly  on  loans  to  big 
corporations. 

Burns  last  week  suggested  and  during  the 
weekend  specifically  endorsed  the  Idea  of  a 
"dual"  prime  rate. 

"If  such  a  plan  can  be  developed,  the  In- 
terest rate  on  business  loans  to  large  corpora- 
tions might  well  be  left  to  the  market,"  the 
CID  said.  "However,  Interest  rates  en  loans 
to  smaller  businesses,  farmers,  home  buyers 
and  consumers  would  remain  under  strict 
surveillance"  by  the  CID. 

That  Is,  the  CID  would  abandon  Its  effort 
to  control  the  prime  rate  for  big  corporations, 
if  the  banks  would  agree  to  go  slow  in  rr'.lslng 
rates  on  loans  to  small  businesses  and  the 
other  categories  of  borrowers. 

This  does  not  mean  that  small  businesses 
would  pay  lower  Interest  rates  than  big  cor- 
porations. 

Few  small  companies  qualify  for  the 
prime  rate.  In  many  cases,  their  rates  are  a 
specified  percentage  Increment  above  the 
prime. 

Thus,  If  the  prime  rate  for  big  corpora- 
tions should  rise  to  7  percent  after  removal 
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of  controls,  a  small  company  mliht  pay  T/^ 
percent  or  more. 

But  the  banks  would  underta  Ce  to  raise 
the  rate  on  small  business  loans  i  aore  slowly 
than  the  prime  rate  for  big  corpo  rations.  In 
etead  of  automatically  malntalnl  ig  the  full 
amount  of  the  traditional  rate  sjread. 

The  CID  said  Its  staff  will  wi  irk  on  the 
dual  rate  Idea  In  cooperation  wl  h  banking 
experts  and  loan  officers  of  the  1  anks. 

Meetings  with  several  banks  sc  leduled 
Burns  for  today  were  canceled.    [ 
ment  was  worked  out  at  meetings 
and    Sunday,    supplemented    by 
conversations. 

President    Nixon    has    refused 
mandatory  controls  on  interest 
Instead  on  "voluntary"  restraint 
by  Burns'  pressure  tactics. 

While  tightening  credit  and  ralfelng 
est  rates  In  his  capacity  as  chain  lan 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  Burns  aa 
of  the  CID  has  tried  to  hold  dow 
vlslbl3  and  politically  sensitive 
prime,  small  business,  home  mor 
sumcr  and  farm  loans. 
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The   administration   fears   that 
creases  In  these  rates  might  lea< 
to   impose   mandatory   controls 
rates,    and    might    undermine 
wage  and  price  controls. 

The   new  BVi    percent  prime 
highest     since     January,     1971. 
dropped  to  4i'2   percent  in  early 
began    rising    last    March    as    t_ 
Reserve   started    tightening   credit, 
crease  from  6  to  6>4   percent 
month. 

Manufactiirers   Hanover   said    ™ 
trimming  its  rate  to  evi    percent 
time  being."  The  bank  said  it  wUl 
ward  as  a  matter  of  some 
formulation    by    the    (CID)    of 
version  of  Its  dual  rat©  proposal 
lleve  the  aggravated  condition  of 
credit  markets." 
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[From  American  Banker.  Mar.  ai  1973] 

PoLrncs  Must  Be  Weighed  rw  Prime 

Moves,  Burns  Told  Bank^Js 

(By  Ben  Weberman) 

New  York.— Arthur  P.  Bums,  chllrman  of 

the  Committee  on  Interest  and  DivK  lends  and 

the   Federal    Reserve    Board,    acknowledged 

when  he  met  with  commercial  barkers  late 

last   week   that   it   U   painful   and   dlstiirb- 

Ing  for  commercial  banks  to  hold   lown  the 

prime  lending  rate,  but  he  Inslstel  that  it 

IB  necessary  for  them  to  assume  th4t  burden 

In  order  to  avoid  Congressional  lihpositlon 

of  ceUlngs  on  Interest  rates. 

Thus,  he  placed  the  context  of  the  discus- 
sion prlmarUy  in  political  terms  ami  warned 
that  adherence  to  economic  analyslii  and  ad- 
justment to  market  forces  without  concern 
lor  politics  would  bring  consequei  ices  that 
could  well  obliterate  operation  of  the  free 
market  in  banking. 

Under  these  conditions,  he  set  lown  no 
guidelines  to  Inform  bankers  exactly  which 
level  of  prime  rate  would  be  accqitable  at 
•ny  particular  time.  The  main  thrust  of  the 
meetings  last  week  among  CID  staff  Mr 
Bums  banks'  staffs  and  executive  officers 
was  to  discuss  conditions  under  i^hlch  It 
would  be  poeslble  to  Increase  the  prltoe  lend- 
ing rate. 

ConfUct  between  two  main  forces  precipi- 
tated the  confrontation  over  plani  by  the 
•13.9  bUlion-depoBlt  Manufacturers  Hanover 
Trust  Co.  and  seven  other  banks  to  raise 
the  prime  rate  to  6%  %  from  the  ei, ,  %  level 
established  Feb.  26:  how  to  ellmUlate  dis- 
tortions In  the  money  market  wMch  ac- 
counted for  an  exceptionally  rapid  rise  In 
■hore-term  Interest  rates  since  bank  loans 
began  rising  sharply  in  early  Pebruiry,  and 
how  to  do  so  without  bringing  down  the 


wrath  of  Congressmen  who  want  to  Impose 
ceilings  on  interest  rates. 

The  Congressional  temper  was  demon- 
strated last  Tuesday  when  a  proposal  by  Sen 
Thomas  J.  Mclntyre,  D.,  N.H.,  to  amend  the 
Economic  StabUlzatlon  Act  by  freezing  in- 
terest rates  at  the  highest  point  during  the 
30  days  up  to  March  16  was  defeated  by  the 
narrow  margin  of  41  in  favor  and  45  against. 
Mr.  Bums  cited  this  to  bankers  last  week 
as  an  example  of  the  poUtical  danger  they 
were  courting. 

By  the  close  of  biosiness  Friday,  the  prime 
rate  situation  was  thoroughly  confused. 
Among  the  eight  banks  which  had  an- 
nounced an  Increase  in  the  prime  initially, 
four  remained  at  the  6?4%  level  they  had 
originally  established,  and  four  shaved  part 
of  the  Increase  and  moved  down  to  6'/^%. 

All  agreed  to  hold  unchanged  the  rates 
charged  to  small  businesses,  along  with  thoee 
for  consumer  installment  and  mortgage  loans. 

Remaining  at  6%7o  were  Manufacturers 
Hanover  Trust,  the  $3.4  billion-deposit  First 
Pennsylvania  Banking  &  Trust  Co.,  the  $3  4 
bUlIon-deposlt  Franklin  National  Bank,  and 
the  $785  million-deposit  Southern  Cali- 
fornia First  National  Bank,  San  Diego. 

Retreating  to  6  "4%  were  the  $4.8  biUlon- 
deposlt  Marine  Midland  Bank-New  York,  the 
$9.6  blUlon-deposlt  Continental  Illinois  Na- 
tional Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  the  $2.7  bUllon- 
deposit  Republic  National  Bank,  Dallas  and 
the  $4.6  bllllon-deposlt  First  National  Bank 
Boston. 

In  addition,  the  $12.5  bUUon-deposlt 
Chemical  Bank,  New  York,  announced  an 
tocrease  In  its  prime  lending  rate  to  6%% 
Friday,  coupling  this  with  a  statement  which 
management  believed  conformed  to  the 
criteria  set  down  by  Mr.  Burns  in  a  press 
release  accompanying  the  Feb.  23  go-ahead 
to  the  $2.5  bUlion-deposit  Glrard  Trust  Bank 
Philadelphia,  permitting  an  increase  to  6%  % 
from  6%.  These  criteria  were  repeated  in  the 
statement  released  last  Thursday  afternoon 
when  the  meeting  with  the  group  of  seven 
banks  terminated. 

Chemical  said  that  "In  line  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  CID  that  the  banking  commu- 
nity consider  a  dual  prime  rate  structure, 

«^  „  ^^^f  ^^  °°*  *PP'y  ^"b  respect  to 
smaller  businesses  which  are  not  contractu- 
ally tied  to  the  prime.  On  the  loans  to  small 
businesses,  future  policy  wUl  be  to  moderate 
tne  extent  of  any  Increases  and  such  adjust- 
ments would  be  delayed.  No  changes  are  con- 
templated m  home  mortgage  consumer  lend- 
ng  rates.  He  believes  thu  new  overall  lend- 
ing policy  will  help  assure  availability  of 
credit  to  small  businesses  and  consumers  " 

But  Chemical  soon  received  a  telegraphed 
fn^^ot^  ^'^?  P  "•  Monday,  bringing  complete 
invitation  from  Mr.  Burns  to  appear  at  his 
factual  information  on  costs  and  warning 
them  to  be  prepared  to  clarify  policy  with 
respect  to  loans  to  small  businesses 

Later  Friday  afternoon,  the  $24.9  bUllon- 
deposit  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  announced 
that  it.  too,  would  raise  its  rate  to  6%  %  for 
prime  rate  borrowers  but  coupled  this  an- 
nouncement With  an  outline  of  a  "graduated 
prune  rate  structure."  And  this  touched  off 
a  telegraphic  invitation  to  meet  with  Mr 
Burns. 

The  bank  said  that  under  the  new  rate 
pattern.  Interest  on  loans  at  or  tied  to  the 
prime  In  size  up  to  $500,000  would  remain 
unchanged  and  linked  to  the  present  6U% 
rate.  "I^e  charge  for  larger  credits  would  go 
up  to  the  e%  %  base.  ^ 

Unlike  Chemical  and  Chase,  the  $2  4  bll- 
il°?*^?,^?*'*  PhUadelphla  National  Bank,  the 
$r4  bUlion-deposIt  Wells  Fargo  Bank  San 
PrancUco,  and  the  $642.8  blUlon-deposlt 
Commerce  Bank  of  Kansas  City.  NA,  Kansas 
city.  Mo.,  announced  Increases  In  their  prime 
rates  to  only  614%  during  the  day.  They  re- 
ceived no  summons  from  the  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Virtually  every  bank  which  took  prime  rate 
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action  stressed  in  its  announcement  that  it 
would  hold  unchanged  the  rates  charged  to 
small  businesses.  These  charges  wUl  remain— 
at  least  for  the  time  being — at  levels  set  when 
the  prime  was  6'4%.  they  explained. 

But  there  was  some  confusion  about  the 
definition  of  a  small  business.  "A  corporation 
which  earns  $500,000  in  New  York  Is  small," 
one  banker  said,  "but  In  my  area,  these  are 
the  giants." 

One  reference  by  Mr.  Bums  at  his  meeting 
on  Thursday  to  loans  of  $25,000  as  typical  of 
a  small  business  need  was  derided  by  one 
banker  who  declared  that  such  loans  are 
hardly  larger  than  consumer  InstaUment 
borrowings.  .  .  . 


THIRD  HIGH  SCHOOL  CREDIT 
UNION  OPEN  IN  CONNECTICUT 


(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  past 
occasions  I  have  discussed  with  Members 
of  this  House  two  high  school  credit 
unions  that  were  being  operated  at  Fort 
Knox,  Ky.,  and  Natick,  Mass.  Now  there 
is  a  third  high  school  credit  union  which 
opened  just  recently  In  Norwalk,  Conn, 

The  credit  union  was  organized  after 
the  school  system's  mathematics  courses 
were  updated  to  contain  a  unit  on  credit 
unions.  During  the  development  of  the 
course,  school  administrators  felt  that 
the  students  could  set  up  and  operate 
their  own  credit  union. 

A  group  headed  by  Mr.  Malcolm 
Austin,  supervisor  of  the  mathematics 
department  of  the  Norwalk  Board  of 
Education,  obtained  permission  from  the 
Connecticut  State  Bank  Department  to 
allow  the  United  Credit  Unions  of  Nor- 
walk, a  credit  union  that  serves  all  of 
the  board  of  education  employees,  to 
include  all  registered  high  school  stu- 
dents in  the  city. 

The  United  Credit  Union  will  under- 
write all  expenses  of  the  student  credit 
union  until  it  becomes  self-supporting. 
While  United  will  supply  management 
assistance,  it  will  stay  for  the  most  part 
in  the  background  allowing  the  studentn 
to  nm  the  credit  unions  themselves.  The 
students  have  already  elected  their  own 
board  of  directors  and  named  their  credit" 
and  supervisory  committees. 

While  the  credit  union  in  Connecticut 
Is  the  third  student  credit  union  In  the 
coimtry.  It  is  the  first  student  credit 
union  to  cover  more  than  one  school.  In 
addition  to  Norwalk  High  School,  the 
credit  imion  covers  students  at  Brlen 
McMahon  High  School  and  the  Center 
for  Vocational  Arts,  Norwalk's  two  other 
high  schools. 

Not  only  will  the  credit  union  enable 
students  to  better  understand  our  mone- 
tary system  and  to  gain  a  firsthand  look 
at  how  financial  institutions  are  oper- 
ated, but  the  credit  union  will  also  mean 
that  the  student  can  establish  a  credit 
rating  while  he  is  in  school,  and  after 
he  graduates,  he  can  use  that  credit  rat- 
ing to  good  advantage. 

It  is,  indeed,  encouraging  to  see  an- 
other student  credit  union  in  operation 
and  I  hope  that  in  future  mcmths  addi- 
tional credit  unions  will  begin  operations 
throughout  the  country.  As  I  have  stated 
in   earlier   discussions   of   the   student 
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credit  union  in  every  school  system  in  the 
country. 

ENERGY  POLICY  BLUEPRINT 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently there  appeared  in  the  Oil  Dally 
an  article  indicating  that  the  General 
Mid-Continent  Oil  and  Gas  Association 
had  produced  a  comprehensive  ixjsition 
paper  regarding  the  Nation's  energy 
problems. 

The  report  was  prepared  over  a  2- 
year  period  during  which  time  Nick 
Wheless  of  Shreveport,  La.  was  president 
of  the  association.  Without  having  read 
the  report  Itself — although  I  will  do  so — 
I  can  tell  you  that  it  Is  a  thorough  and 
definitive  job  if  Nick  Wheless  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  It.  Nick  Is  a  farslghted 
Individual  who  possesses  as  much  ex- 
pertise in  his  field  as  anyone  I  know.  He 
has  long  been  recognized  as  a  leader  In 
the  oil  and  gas  Industry  by  his  peers. 

According  to  the  Oil  Daily  article,  the 
report  outlined  several  recommendations 
to  the  current  problem,  which,  I  feel, 
have  merit.  Specifically,  It  urged  the 
Federal  Government  to  honor  all  bids 
at  offshore  leases  sales  which  meet  mini- 
mum, preannounced  standards.  In  addi- 
tion, it  recommended  that  future  import 
programs  should  be  directed  at  Improv- 
ing increased  domestic  producing  and 
refining  capacity. 

As  one  who  Is  particularly  concerned 
with  finding  solutions  to  the  current 
energy  problems,  I  noted  with  Interest 
the  statement  from  the  report  that 
"there  Is  no  justification  for  direct  gov- 
ernment imrticipation  in  oil  and  gas  ex- 
ploration, drilling  or  development  oper- 
ation," as  long  as  private  enterprise  Is 
encouraged  to  do  so  on  Its  own. 

Mr.    Speaker,    I    include   the    article 
which  appeared  In  the  Oil  Daily  for 
February  19,  1973  at  this  point: 
Energy  Polict  Blueprint 
(By  Billy  O.  Thompson,  editor,  the  Oil  Dally) 

Houston. — The  General  Mid-Continent  Oil 
&  Gas  Association  has  produced  a  position 
paper  which  should  be  a  boon  to  industry 
and  government,  alike,  as  they  grapple  with 
the  petroleum  Imports  Issue  and  the  overall 
U.S.  energy  problem. 

Adopted  last  week  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Mld-Contlnent  of  directors,  the  "state- 
ment on  national  energy  and  petroleum  Im- 
ports policy"  reflects  the  views  of  leading 
Independent  and  major  producers  of  oil  and 
gas.  Even  so.  It  takes  cognizance  of  the  roles 
and  woes  of  other  segments  of  the  domestic 
petroleum  Industry  to  the  extent  that  they 
can  be  comfortable  in  lending  endorsements. 

Two  years  In  the  making,  the  Mld-Contl- 
nent document  traces  broad  guidelines  with- 
in which  industry,  legislators  and  regtilators 
can  advance  without  difficulty  toward  an 
early  and  meaningful  national  energy  policy. 

The  position  paper  deals  with  economic 
and  political  considerations,  oil  and  gas  im- 
ports, ecological  issues,  energy  resources  on 
public  lands,  and  research  and  development 
activities  aimed  at  bettering  the  U.S.  energy 
base. 

In  numerous  instances,  the  Mid-Conti- 
nent pE4>er  is  slmUar  or  embraces  positions 
taken  by  other  oil  industry  organizations  in 
these  areas.  But,  It  appears  to  move  deeper 


and/or  broader — oftentimes  with  a  sharper 
thrust — to  position. 

In  the  section  on  oil  and  gas  Imports,  for 
example,  the  association  declared: 

"Without  a  strong  domestic  petroleum 
producing  and  refining  industry,  the  United 
States  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  car- 
tels. These  cartels  would  be  In  a  position  to 
raise  oil  prices  even  more  rapidly  than  they 
are  already  being  raised  today." 

Mid-Continent  supported  the  mandatory 
oU  import  program  as  an  instmment  needed 
for  national  security.  But  the  association 
found  security  needs  to  extend  beyond  mUl- 
tary  requirements  to  Include  sufficient 
oil  supplies  to  sustain  economic  growth,  pro- 
vide essential  civilian  demands  and  to  meet 
the  need  of  industry. 

Mid-Continent  urged  retention  of  quan- 
tity-restriction Imports  controls  but  It  steer- 
ed away  from  "perU-polnt"  levels,  saying, 
"any  import  level  which  Is  established  should 
be  designed  to  provide  additional  Incentives 
for  domestic  energy  production." 

Elsewhere  In  the  imports  section,  the  asso- 
ciation urged: 

— Development  of  contingency  plans  to 
cope  with  emergencies  resulting  from  im- 
port supply  interruptions.  Such  plans  should 
Include  a  security  storage  program  backed 
up  by  an  emergency  rationing  system. 

Origins    and    destinations    of    imports 

should  be  as  diverse  as  possible.  Regional 
preferences  should  be  contingent  upon  a 
clearly  defined  advantage  to  the  U.S. 

"To  the  extent  that  additional  imports, 
such  as  LNG.  are  required,  special  attention 
should  be  given  to  diversifying  the  sources 
of  these  supplemental  supplies  and  the  desti- 
nations within  the  U.S.  to  which  such  sup- 
pUes  are  to  be  delivered."  Mid-Continent 
said.  "Where  petroleum  feedstocks,  such  as 
naphtha  or  LPG,  are  required  to  produce 
substitute  natural  gas,  these  feedstocks 
should  be  refined  in  the  U.S.  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible  to  avoid  exporting  do- 
mestic refining  capacity." 

— Future  changes  In  the  imports  program 
should  be  aimed  at  improving  the  security 
of  U.S.  petroleum  supply  by  promoting  in- 
creased domestic  producing  and  refining  ca- 
pacity. To  this  end,  Mid-Continent  said, 
"changes  should  include  reducing  the  per- 
cent of  total  imports  represented  by  products 
and  unfinished  oils,  and  placing  increased 
emphasis  on  Imports  of  crude  oU,  condensate 
and  gas  liquids." 

On  ecological  considerations  in  develop- 
ing an  energy  policy,  the  association  urged 
"sensible  long-range  goals  for  environmental 
quaUty  with  regard  both  for  the  protection 
of  pubUc  health  and  weUare  and  for  society's 
need  for  increased  production  and  consump- 
tion of  energy  resources." 

Emphasizing  that  much  of  the  U.S.  energy 
resources  is  situated  on  publicly  owned  land, 
the  association  urged  continuation  of  oil, 
gas  and  other  mineral  exploration  and  de- 
velopment in  those  areas  "under  the  sound 
and  long-standing  principle  of  multiple  use." 
Mld-Contlnent  caUed  for  larger  and  more 
frequent  sales  of  outer  continental  shelf 
leases.  "There  should  be  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  lease  sales  each  year  to  support  an 
annual  leasing  program  of  3-5  mlUlon  acres 
per  year,"  the  association  said. 

Mld-Contlnent  found  administration  of 
the  National  Environmental  Protection  Act 
has  delayed,  beyond  legislative  Intent,  devel- 
opment of  offshore  petroleum  provinces. 

The  association  urged  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  honor  all  bids  at  offshore  leases  sales 
which  meet  mlnim\un,  preannounced  stand- 
ards. 

"The  government's  recent  practice  of  re- 
jecting bids  because  they  did  not  equal  a 
figure  held  In  secret,  after  disclosing  the 
operator's  evaluations.  Is  discriminatory  and 
prejudicial  toward  the  bidders  and  could  de- 
stroy their  competitive  position  In  future 
bidding,"  Mld-Contlnent  asserted. 


The  current  practice  of  awarding  five-year 
leases  in  frontier  and  difficult  operating  areas 
may  not  be  adequate,  said  the  association  in 
proposing  longer  leasing  terms  where  diffi- 
culty of  operations  warrants. 

Mld-Contlnent  called  on  Washington  to 
levlse  an  announced  position  under  which 
the  U.S.  would  renounce  all  rights  to  seabed 
resources  beyond  200  meters  water  depth. 

Overall,  Mld-Contlnent  maintained,  "there 
Is  no  justification  for  direct  government  par- 
ticipation in  oil  and  gas  exploration.  drlU- 
ing  or  development  operation,"  If  an  eco- 
nomic and  political  climate  that  encourages 
private  enterprise  prevaUs. 

Preparation  of  the  Mld-Contlnent  position 
paper  spanned  the  two-year  tenure  of  N.H. 
Wheless  Jr.  of  Shreveport,  La.,  as  president 
of  the  association.  It  is  a  sharp  reflection  of 
the  phUosophles  of  Wheless  and  many  other 
independent  operator-producers  who  stand 
tall  m  the  domestic  petroleum  Industry,  even 
among  the  major  companies. 

The  Mld-Contlnent  paper,  by  almost  any 
measure,  is  an  exceUent  blueprint  for  the 
Congress  and  the  White  House  to  use  in 
hammering  out  a  national  policy  that  wUl 
lift  the  VS.  from  a  wilderness  of  "vague  ob- 
jectives, fuzzy  programs  and  policies,  and  the 
cumbersome  machinery  dealing  with  the  na- 
tion's growing  energy  problems."  as  Wheless 
described  the  situation  last  week. 


WALTER  LIPPMANN  AT  83 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  remarks.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
most  thought-provoking  article  appeared 
in  Sunday's  Washington  Post,  which  I 
would  like  to  call  to  your  attention.  If 
you  missed  it.  you  will  have  a  chance  to 
see  It  in  the  Record,  as  I  will  include  it 
following  my  remarks. 

The  article  consists  of  an  interview 
with  the  renowned  political  writer,  Wal- 
ter Uppmann,  who  at  age  83  has  some 
different  ideas  about  society  and  Gov- 
ernment than  he  has  had  at  some  times 
in  the  past. 

Although  I  certainly  do  not  agree  with 
everything  Mr.  Lippmann  has  to  say, 
there  is  a  good  deal  that  I  do  agree  with. 

Mr.  Lippmann  maintains  that  at- 
tempting—as the  Government  has— to 
do  everything  for  everyone  has  histor- 
ically proven  to  be  an  Incorrect  course 
to  follow.  

To  attempt  to  Improve  society,  Lipp- 
mann says.  Is  the  desirable  and  humane 
thing  to  do;  however,  he  maintains  that 
to  attempt  to  "perfect  an  imperfectable 
society,"  as  some  from  the  new  liberal- 
ism camp  would  do.  Is  a  mistake.  Man 
cannot  be  perfected  by  changing  his 
environment. 

It's  not  possible  by  government  action  or 
any  other  action  I  know  to  create  a  perfect 
environment  that  will  make  a  perfect  man. 

The  fallacy  lies  in  "the  belief  in  hu- 
man perfectability  through  Government 
action."  The  rejection  of  the  radical 
ideas  of  the  new  left  in  the  1972  Presi- 
dential election  was  to  be  expected. 

His  interviewer,  with  reference  to 
Lippmann's  professed  conservatism, 
queried.  "It  is  effective  to  deal  with  the 
symptoms  of  poverty,  for  example  rather 
than  the  causes?"  Lippmann's  reply  de- 
serves consideration:  "Can  anybody 
know  what  the  causes  are?  There  are 
many    causes:    laziness,    wastefulness. 
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Those  are  traits  inherent  in 
ings.  Some  make  for  poverty 
make  for  wealth." 

According  to  Mr.  Lippmann 
the  myth  of  the  perfectability  cjf 
that  he  can  solve  everything 
Government  can  provide  solutidns 
of  our  society's  problems,  that  w(  i 
ernment  can  answer  all  the 
and  remedy  all  of  the  ills,  and 
thing  will  be  taken  care  of  if  we 
spend  more  and  more  of  the  t 
money.  Mr.  Lippmann  terms 
sense  as  "the  American  myth." 
Lippmann  cuts  out  the  heart  of 
left  philosophy. 

We  in  the  Congress  cannot 
panacea  for  every  problem 
fronts  us.  And  I  think  that  it 
refreshing,  indeed,  if  more 
ers  admitted  as  much. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Mr 
view  that  parliamentary 
"doubtful  experiment"  that  wil 
increasingly  unworkable  as  the 
tion  continues  to  grow, 
government  is  the  hope  of  our 
tlon. 

It  is  an  interesting  volte-face 
Lippmann's  early  years  as  a 
writer  when  he  did  espouse 
same  views  as  those  he  now 
Nevertheless,  coming  from 
mann,  it  is  as  refreshing  as  a 
fresh  spring  air. 

Walter  Lippmann  at  83 :  An  Interview  With 
Ronald   Steel 
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Q:  Nixon's  been  President  for 
years.  How  would  you  assess  his 
ance? 

A:  His  role  In  American  history  .. 
that  of  the  man  who  had  to  llquldat  e 
deflate  the  exaggerations  of  the  roi 
rlod  of  American  Imperialism  and 
Inflation.  Inflation  of  promises,  .... 
hopes,  the  Great  Society,  American 
acy — all  that  had  to  be  deflated 
was  all  beyond  our  power  and  . 
nature  of  things.  His  role  has  been 
I  think  on  the  whole  he's  done 
at  It. 

Q:  Aside  from  his  prolongation 
nam  war,  which  you've  criticized, 
feel  about  his  domestic  policies? 

A:  He  will  do  anything  he 
pedlent. 

Q:  Is  that  necessarily  a  bad  thini 

A:  No,  It  Isn't.  He's  a  Keyneslar 
suits  him  and  he  Isn't  when  It 
him.  That's  the  way  public  men 

A:    you  see  him  as  responsive 
mood? 

A:  He's  very  cunning. 

Q:    So  you   would   give   him 
marks? 

A:  Yes.  He  has  played  a  very 
role,  but  a  role  Imposed  upon  h 
torlcal  necessity. 

Q:  Do  you  look  on  Nixon's  crush 
of  McGavern  as  merely  a  personal 
as  something  deeper — a  repudiat. 
philosophy  of  the  New  Deal  and  of 
Society? 

A:  My  feeling  Is  that  what  happe 
Nlxon-McGovern  election  Is  what 
all  elections  of  advanced  modern 
societies  when  the  basic  policy  of 
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this,  rejection  Is  morally  and  Intellectually 
the  equivalent  of  It,  without  some  of  the  ugly 
features  of  fascism. 

Q:  What  do  you  mean  by  the  "moral 
equivalent"  of  fascism? 

A:  The  equivalent  of  fascism  In  my  view 
Is  the  repudiation  by  the  society,  by  the 
masses  of  people  of  the  whole  Rousseaulstlc 
belief  In  man's  Inherent  goodness  and  per- 
fectability. The  mechanics  of  the  repudia- 
tion Is  another  matter.  Whether  the  society 
takes  the  form  of  a  dictatorship  or  a  parlia- 
mentary system  Is  a  secondary  question  to 
what  Is  being  repudiated. 

Q:  Were  these  ideas  repudiated  because 
they  were  too  ambitious  or  because  they  rep- 
resented something  incapable  of  achieve- 
ment? 

A:  I  think  they  represent  something  that 
Is  incapable  of  being  achieved  In  human  so- 
ciety. They  are  philosophically  and  morally 
untrue.  Man  Is  not  naturally  good,  nor  Is  his 
nature  perfectable  by  economic  means.  The 
Jacobin  philosophy  Is  being  repudiated  in 
every  advanced  society  because  it  Involves  at- 
tempting to  do  by  taxation  and  appropriation 
things  not  possible  to  do.  It's  not  possible  by 
government  action  or  any  other  action  I 
know  to  create  a  perfect  environment  that 
win  make  a  perfect  man. 

Q:  Do  you  believe  that  those  policies  did 
in  fact  fail? 

A:  I  don't  think  every  detail  of  those  poli- 
cies, every  reform,  failed.  But  the  Idea  that 
motivated  them  has  failed. 

Q:  //  the  idea  has  been  repudiated  then 
what  happens  to  the  effort  to  achieve  social 
change  through  government  action?  Is  that 
repudiated  too? 

A:  It  goes  on,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  errors 
that  have  been  discarded  In  the  course  of 
human  history,  and  this  Is  one  of  them. 

Q:  Do  you  think  the  effort  to  achieve  any 
kind  of  social  change  through  the  govern- 
ment is  undesirable? 

A:  Certainly  It's  desirable.  It's  not  the 
effort  to  achieve  reforms  that's  wrong,  but 
the  Inner  Ideological  or  philosophical  con- 
tent of  these  particular  efforts.  This  Is  where 
the  fallacy  lies — the  belief  In  human  perfect- 
ability  through  government  action. 

Q:  Did  McGovern  represent  this  phil- 
osophy? 

A:  Yes.  McGovern  believed  In  all  the  corol- 
laries that  go  with  this  philosophy  and  he 
espoused  any  one  of  them  that  seemed  to  him 
promlsine.  In  this  election,  the  people  them- 
selves showed  that  they  won't  have  it.  This 
l3  a  philosophy  that  has  been  more  or  less 
prevalent  In  the  Western  world  since  the 
18th  Century.  People  have  fallen  for  it  for 
generations.  But  now  it  Is  being  repudiated 
almost  everywhere.  Sooner  or  lat«r  It  always 
gets  repudiated. 

Q:  How  would  you  distinguish  what  you 
all  call  Jacobinism,  from  the  kind  of  liberal- 
wm  represented  by  Lyndon  Johnson? 

A:  The  difference  Is  that  liberalism  is  a 
much  more  measured  form  of  human  Im- 
provement. It  neither  claims  nor  seeks  the 
exaggerated  results  claimed  by  Rousseau  Isra 
and  Jacobinism.  It  regards  man  as  Improv- 
able but  not  perfectable;  It  takes  a  much 
more  modest  view  of  what  mortal  man  Is 
capable  of  doing. 

Q:  Were  the  goals  of  the  New  Deal  and 
the  Great  Society  rooted  in  this  Rousseau- 
istic  or  Jacobin  approach? 

A:  Yes.  We  have  been  In  the  grip  of  this 
general  view  of  the  nature  of  society  at  least 
since  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Q:  If  this  philosophy  has  been  repudiated, 
does  this  mean  there  will  be  less  government 
intervention  in  the  lives  of  the  people? 

A:  No,  I  wouldn't  say  It  would  mean  less 
Intervention,  but  the  difference  between 
perfectability  and  Improvabllity  is  a  very  big 
one.  The  belief  In  government  as  the  agent 
of  perfectability  Is  what  has  been  repudiated. 
People  have  rejected  the  Idea  that  you  can 
use   the  government — by  controlling   It,  by 


getting  the  majority  or  physically  seizing 
it — to  do  what  I  regard  as  what  history  has 
now  shown  to  be  Impossible.  Sometimes  this 
repudiation  can  take  the  form  of  fascism. 
But  it  didn't  here.  Instead  it  took  the  form 
of  Nixon  Republicanism.  But  a  corruption 
of  that,  or  a  more  extreme  form  of  It,  could 
lead  to  fascism.  Just  as  fascism  can  lead  to 
Nazism.  The  Jacobdn-Rousseaulstlc  view  of 
society  and  human  nature  will  lead  to  the 
most  dangerous  forms  of  fascism  or  even 
Nazism  if  It  is  not  brought  under  control. 

Q:  So  this  administration  should  be  wel- 
comed by  liberals  because  it's  headed  off  a 
reaction  that  could  have  degenerated  into 
fascism? 

A:  I  supported  Nixon  In  *68  and  1  pre- 
ferred him  vastly  to  McGovern  In  '72.  In  that 
sense,  yes.  That  doesn't  mean  I'm  enthusi- 
astically pro-Nixon.  What  he's  done  is  his- 
torical: Nixon  has  performed  a  service  that 
historically  had  to  be  performed  If  Ameri- 
can society  was  not  to  be  blown  up  or  disin- 
tegrate or  crumble. 

Q:  Nixon  has  certainly  appealed  to  self- 
reliance  and  attacked  the  social  welfare  pro- 
grams of  the  past  four  years.  Won't  this  lead 
to  a  cynical  neglect  of  the  poor,  the  disad- 
vantaged and  the  abandoned? 

A:  I  thought  there  was  no  hope  for  those 
abandoned.  If  you  call  them  that,  members 
of  society  In  those  programs.  These  programs 
had  been  greatly  excessive,  as  occurs  In  every 
advanced  society.  But  it  was  much  exacer- 
bated In  our  society  because  actually  taking 
from  those  who  had  really  meant  taking  from 
whites  to  give  to  blacks.  That  was  a  cause 
of  deep  division  and  bad  feeling  In  this  coun- 
try. 

Q:  But  if  the  government  does  not  play  a 
big  role,  what  hope  is  there  for  the  disad- 
vantaged? 

A.  I'm  not  accepting  Nixon's  philosophy. 
But  no  government  can  bring  people  up. 
They  have  to  achieve  It  themselves.  The  be- 
lief that  the  government  can  do  It  Is  one  of 
the  great  illusions  of  our  time. 

Q:  In  the  kind  of  society  we  have,  can  the 
disadvantaged  achieve  economic  and  social 
equality? 

A:  I  don't  know.  Nobody  knows  enough 
now  to  say  yes  or  no  to  that  question.  There 
are  all  kinds  of  hidden  assumptions  we  dont 
know  the  answers  to. 

Q:  Being  opposed  to  what  you  call  Rous- 
seauian  Jacobinism,  do  you  consider  yourself 
a  conservative? 

A:  I  am  a  conservative;  I  think  I  always 
have  been.  But  that  doesn't  mean  that  I'm 
a  conservative  who  agrees  with  William 
Buckley. 

Q:  What  kind  of  conservative  are  you? 

A:  I  never  Joined  Barry  Gold  water  or  any- 
body like  that.  I  don't  consider  myself  that 
kind.  I  hope  and  trust  I  am  a  conservative 
In  the  line  of  Edmund  Burke.  I  believe  In 
certain  fundamental  things  in  philosophy  and 
constitutional  law  which  are  conservative  as 
against  the  Jacobins. 

Q.  One  of  the  definitions  of  conservatism  is 
a  belief  in  a  hierarchical  traditional  society. 
Do  you  believe  in  that? 

A.  Well.  I  believe  In  what  we  used  to  call 
meliorism.  You  can  make  things  better,  but 
you  can't  make  them  perfect. 

Q.  Is  it  effective  to  deal  with  the  symptoms 
of  poverty,  for  example,  rather  than  the 
causes? 

A.  Can  anybody  know  what  the  causes  are? 
There  are  many  causes:  laziness,  wasteful- 
ness. Those  are  trails  Inherent  in  human  be- 
ings. Some  make  for  poverty  and  some  make 
for  wealth. 

Q.  The  liberal  would  say  we  can  isolate  and 
eradicate  the  causes  of  poverty. 

A.  Does  he  know  them?  If  he  thinks  he  does, 
he's  mistaken. 

Q.  Is  this  refection  of  the  Rousseauian 
philosophy  also  a  repudiation  of  the  goal  of 
social  equality  and  progress? 

A.    Social    equality,    If    you    carry    It    far 
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enough,  Is  an  absurdity.  That  doesn't  mean 
that  you  have  to  be  in  favor  of  social  privilege 
or  Inequality. 

Q.  /  suppose  the  essence  of  Rousseau's 
thought  is  that  man  is  corrupted  by  his  en- 
vironment and  by  social  conditions — "Man  is 
born  free  but  he  is  everywhere  in  chains." 
It's  this  conception  you  consider  false? 
A.  Yes,  if  you  like,  that's  one  thing, 
Q.  If  you  reject  Rousseau's  argument  that 
man  is  born  free,  but  is  enchained  by  unjust 
laws,  how  do  you  achieve  equality  and  jus- 
tice? 

A.  Look,  man  Isn't  born  everywhere  free 
and  equal.  It's  Impossible  that  he  should  be 
born  that  way.  The  Rousseau-Jacobln  doc- 
trine was  that  he  could  be  perfected  by 
changing  his  environment. 

Q.  If  you  reject  this,  isn't  the  alternative 
simply  to  ride  along  with  the  status  quo? 

A.  I  don't  think  so.  I  don't  think  It  does  at 
all.  It  just  makes  you  work  very  hard.  You 
have  to  do  things  specifically  and  practically 
and  in  accordance  with  the  possibilities  of 
man.  I  read  the  other  day  a  quotation  from 
a  Chinese  which  seems  to  me  to  sum  up  that 
Jacobin  view.  He  said,  "On  television  we 
watched  the  men  the  Americans  put  on  the 
moon.  We  are  going  to  be  the  first  to  put  a 
new  man  on  earth."  That,  I  think.  Is  exactly 
the  Jacobin  revolutionary  philosophy. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  idea  that  man  is  not  per- 
fectable is  based  on  the  belief  in  original  sin. 
Do  you  believe  in  original  sin? 
A.  In  that  sense,  yes. 

Q.  Government  is  playing  a  much  greater 
role  in  the  lives  of  its  citizens.  Do  you  see 
this  as  irreversible? 

A.  Yes,  I  do.  We're  a  mass  society  and  a 
great  many  of  our  troubles  and  evils  come 
from  that.  There  are  too  many  people  alive 
In  order  to  govern,  control  them  and  Inform 
them.  You  have  to  have  things  that  you 
wouldn't  have  dreamt  about  If  you  had  a 
smaller  population. 

Q.  So  even  though  the  people  have  re- 
jected the  idea  of  the  government  as  an 
agent  of  perfectability,  they've  accepted  that 
the  government  must  play  a  powerful  role  in 
their  lives? 

A.  We've  accepted  It,  bait  we're  very  rebel- 
lious about  It,  too.  I  mean  people  hate  filling 
out  all  the  forms — I  know  we  do  In  this 
house — and  we  have  to  employ  lawyers  and 
bank  people  and  so  on  to  fill  out  forms  for 
us  and  tell  us  what  they  mean.  That's  a  bur- 
den. There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  have  Just 
resigned  themselves,  taken  themselves  out  of 
what  we  would  call  the  welfare  state.  They 
don't  fill  out  the  forms,  they  Just  don't  live 
In  It. 

Q.  As  a  result  of  this  growing  govern- 
mental role,  do  you  see  a  danger  of  au- 
thoritarianism and  repression? 

A.  There's  always  a  tendency  of  the  gov- 
erning power  to  be  repressive  If  It  can  be. 
That  has  to  be  resisted. 

Q.  What  are  the  best  means  of  resisting? 
Through  the  courts? 

A.  The  role  of  people  Is  crucial.  We  resisted 
Joe  McCarthy  In  the  1950s  by  denouncing 
him.  McCarthy  didn't  have  enough  power  to 
arrest  us,  those  of  us  who  did  denounce  him, 
and  so  we  revealed  him  for  what  he  was. 
Finally  a  lot  of  people  got  angry  with  him. 
Q.  Do  you  see  the  government's  prosecu- 
tion of  Daniel  Ellsberg  as  an  act  of  repres- 
sion or  intimidation? 

A.  No,  I  don't  think  It's  an  effort  to  do 
that.  I  think  public  papers  which  are  clas- 
sified and  regarded  as  secret  should  not  be 
stolen  or  revealed  by  anybody  who  Is  not 
willing  to  pay  the  price  of  doing  It.  It's  the 
case  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party:  If  the  king's 
tea  is  there  and  you  dump  It  In  the  harbor, 
then  you  expect  to  pay  the  penalty  of  dump- 
ing It  in  the  harbor.  One  thing  I  like  about 
Ellsberg  Is  that  he  doesn't  deny  that  he 
will  take  the  penalty. 

<?.  //  there's  a  higher  loyalty  than  the  law 
itself  should  those  with  the  courage  to  defy 
it  be  applauded? 


A:  I  think  it  was  a  good  thing  to  reveal  the 
Pentagon  Papers  because  classification  has 
become  a  vicious  habit  which  needs  to  be  re- 
sisted. But  that  doesn't  mean  that  every 
paper  should  be  stolen  or  revealed.  The  pen- 
alty for  doing  that  must  be  enough  to  deter 
anybody  from  doing  it  frivolously  or  easily. 
Q:  There's  a  great  controversy  now  about 
executive  privilege  and  whether  members  of 
the  President's  personal  staff  and  his  Cabinet 
should  be  obliged  to  testify  before  Congress. 
Do  you  feel  the  President  is  abusing  this  pre- 
rogative? 

A:  While  there  obviously  has  to  be  some 
kind  of  executive  privilege.  It  must  be  used 
with  the  utmost  discretion  and  restraint.  Our 
system  of  government  will  simply  not  work 
if  any  principle  is  pushed  to  an  extreme. 
There  must  be  respect  for  the  rules  on  the 
part  of  everybody — the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, the  courts.  The  men  who  wrote  the 
Constitution  were  rational  gentlemen.  They 
knew  the  system  they  were  devising  could  not 
work  unless  the  rules  were  respected.  Their 
primary  assumption  was  that  the  kind  of 
people  who  were  running  the  government 
would  play  by  the  rules.  If  the  President 
refuses  to  do  this,  nothing  works  and  you 
don't  have  our  constitutional  system.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  is  actually  a 
king,  with  all  the  powers  and  all  the  limita- 
tions Inherent  In  a  king.  What  is  Important  Is 
that  there  be  respect  for  the  unwritten  law. 
which  Is  an  important  part  of  the  American 
constitutional  system. 

Q :  It's  been  said  that  one  of  the  effects  of 
the  Vietnam  war  has  been  the  questioning 
of  all  forms  of  authority — the  family,  state, 
religion.  Do  you  think  this  is  happening? 

A:  I  don't  think  It's  the  result  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  The  breakdown  of  forms  of  au- 
thority Is  a  much  deeper  and  wider  process  in 
modern  history  than  the  Vietnam  war.  I 
wrote  a  book  back  in  the  beginning  of  the 
century  about  the  dissolution  of  the  ancestral 
order.  Clearly,  the  ancestral  order  of  the  fam- 
ily, for  Instance,  has  been  much  more  affected 
by  the  contraceptive  pill  than  It  has  by  any- 
body's speeches  or  by  the  war. 

Q:  Is  this  breakup  of  the  ancestral  order 
dangerous? 

A:  Well,  yes.  It's  dangerous  In  the  sense 
that  the  fabric  of  society  Is  of  a  cellvUar 
structure,  of  families  related  to  each  other 
in  tribes  and  nations.  Of  course  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  threatens  to  produce  the  chaos 
of  modern  times. 

Q:  You  see  this  as  leading  to  authoritar- 
ianism or  facism? 

A:  It's  absolutely  one  of  the  things  that 
win  occur.  Yes,  there'll  be  all  kinds  of  re- 
pression. 

Q :  It  is  said  that  we  live  in  an  age  of  per- 
missiveness in  which  all  the  old  values  pret- 
ty much  have  been  destroyed,  including  the 
belief  in  patriotism  and  the  state.  Can  peo- 
ple live  with  that  kind  of  uncertainty  in 
their  lives  without  any  focal  point  of  at- 
tachment? 

A:  I  think  it's  a  good  question,  but  there's 
no  easy  answer  to  it.  Whether  people  can  live 
without  an  organized  life  around  authority 
and  the  belief  In  something  Is  a  question 
that  the  modern  age  has  been  experiment- 
ing with,  and  hasn't  solved. 

Q:  /  suppose  it's  in  periods  like  this  that 
people  have  created  new  religions  in  the  past. 

A:  When  they've  been  lucky. 

Q:  How  do  you  feel  about  the  future  of 
parliamentary  democracy? 

A:  I  think  It's  Increasing  unworkable  me- 
chanically with  the  growth  of  population. 
Aristotle  said  long  ago  that  there's  a  certain 
size  a  good  city  should  have  so  that  the  hu- 
man eye  could  see  Its  limits.  There  Is  a  limit 
which  we  have  passed  in  these  mass  democ- 
racies. Societies  are  not  capable  of  governing 
themselves  if  they're  that  crowded  and  that 
numerous. 

Q:  Then  you  look  at  parliamentary  democ- 
racy as  .  .  . 


A:  As  a  doubtful  experiment. 

Q:   And  a  parenthesis  in  history  perhaps? 

A:  Parliamentary  democracy  waa  the  prod- 
uct of  a  much  simpler,  less  numerous,  strat- 
ified society,  class  system.  Whether  It  can 
be  applied  to  these  massive  modern  democ- 
racies, I  don't  know.  It's  very  doubtful. 

Q:  What  do  you  see  as  the  alternative? 

A:  I  don't  think  anybody  can  see  an  alter- 
native. I  certainly  haven't  got  a  panacea  for 
It.  That's  a  very  American  question  you 
asked.  I'll  tell  you  what:  Part  of  this  il- 
lusion of  what  I  call  Jacobinism  for  short 
Is  that  there's  a  remedy  for  every  evil  and 
a  solution  for  every  problem.  A  lot  of  things 
are  not  solvable. 

Q:  //  they're  ru3t  solvable,  what  attitude 
can  we  take  toward  these  problems — 
stoicism? 

A;  Stoicism,  resignation,  acceptance.  Part 
of  the  myth  of  the  perfectability  of  man  is 
that  he  can  solve  everything. 

Q:  //  we're  forced  to  live  in  a  world  where 
we  recognize  that  problems  can't  necessarily 
be  solved  and  also  that  America  may  not 
have  anything  very  special  to  give  to  the 
world,  we're  in  for  a  very  difficult  process  of 
adjustment.  Isn't  the  basis  of  our  society 
that  we  can  create  the  future? 

A:  It  Is  the  American  myth. 

Q:  Other  societies  have  something  to  fall 
back  on;  the  continuity  of  their  history,  a 
religion,  a  strong  social  structure.  We  have 
nothing  like  that. 

A:  No.  and  we  have  this  feeling — this 
comes  from  the  Purltlans — that  we  are  a 
chosen  people  with  a  mandate  from  God 
Himself  to  make  a  perfect  world  for  our- 
selves and  for  everybody  else.  Of  covirse  that 
is  a  terrible  myth. 

Q:  There's  been  a  great  concern  over  the 
freedom  of  the  press  recently — the  right  of 
newsmen  to  protect  their  sources,  the  effort 
of  the  government  to  intimidate  the  media. 
You've  been  concerned  with  this  problem 
throughout  your  career.  Do  you  think  there 
is  a  serious  threat  to  freedom  of  the  press? 
A:  I  think  that  very  often  troubles  of 
the  press  come  from  a  commercialized  desire 
to  get  scoops,  to  be  the  first  to  print  the 
news.  These  "sources"  very  often  are  places 
to  get  tips  of  what's  going  to  happen.  The 
desire  of  newspapers  to  be  the  first  to  print 
particular  information  Is  corrupting  to  the 
whole  Journalistic  process.  In  the  journalistic 
world  I  grew  up  in,  It  wasn't  a  question  of 
law  whether  you  had  to  divulge  your  sources. 
It  was  a  question  of  whether  the  reporter 
had  the  guts  to  refuse  to  reveal  where  he 
got  the  Information,  whether  he  was  willing 
to  go  to  prison  If  necessary.  That  was  re- 
garded as  the  elementary  code  of  a  news- 
paper man.  The  reverse  of  that  was — and  this 
was  always  my  practice — when  someone  told 
me  something  in  confidence.  I  didn't  pass  It 
on  to  the  reporters  so  we  could  get  a  scoop. 
I  had  a  relationship  with  the  man  I  was  in- 
terviewing and  I  didn't  want  to  print  that. 
Q:  Does  the  press  have  o  responsibility  to 
to  publish  what  it  thinks  is  newsworthy  at 
whatever  cost? 

A:  I  wouldn't  make  a  generalization.  I 
think  raw  news,  raw  fact.  Is  not  Intelligible 
anyway  to  the  public,  and  has  to  be  ex- 
plained. The  explanation  is  as  important  as 
the  fact  Itself.  The  duty  of  the  press  Is  to 
put  forth  no  raw  news  but  explained  news. 
Q.  Does  the  press  have  a  responsibHity  to 
the  government  to  keep  secrets,  even  if  it 
thinks  the  government  is  doing  something 
wrong — as  in  the  Bay  of  Pigs  or  the  Pentagon 
Papers? 

A:  I  think  that's  a  matter  of  conscience.  I 
would  decide  only  in  specific  cases. 

Q:  You've  known  many  officials  during 
your  career.  What  is  the  proper  relationship 
between  reporters  and  government  officials? 
A:  I  certainly  have.  I  feel  that  newspaper- 
men cannot  be  the  personal  or  Intimate 
friends  of  very  powerful  people.  They  Just 
cant.  It  wont  work.  They'll  either  end  in 
corruption  of  the  press  or  a  quarrel,  and  I've 
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said  that  before.  You  cannot  be 
fldence  of  a  king. 

Q :  There  is  a  lot  of  talk  now  uboi^ 
abusing  its  privileges  and  of 
atraints  on  the  press.  Should  the 
tor  itself  through  a  public 
way    of    preventing    the 
interfering? 

A:  The  press  should  be  responsibly 
But  It  shouldn't  edit  itself  by 
or  fiat  or  anything  like  that, 
monitor  the  press  and  things  Ilk  i 
artificial  anyway.  They  never  worp 

Q:  You  have  probably  been  the 
cessful  political  journalist  we've 
this  country.  But  if  you  had  it 
again  would  you  have  chosen  a 
of  life? 

A:  Had  I  been  gifted  to  do 
had — I  would  like  to  have  been 
matlclan. 

Q:   Why? 

A:  I  would  have  liked  that  kind 
precision,  the  elegance  .  .  .  there's 
about  It  that  attracts  me  esthetlcally 

Q:  Did  you  consider  the  writini' 
or  your  joumalism  more  importan  t? 

A:  I  considered  writing  books  thi  t 
portant  thing.  I  always  viewed 
the  place  where  I  accumulated 
formation  that  I  used  for  my  bool4s 
Journalist  was  rather  like  the 
know,  who  has  to  go  and  practlcfe 

Q:   Forty  years  ago  you  launctied 
kind  of  column — serious  political 
that  had  never  been  done  before 
the  growth  of  TV  and  news  m 
you  thing  the  political  column 
important  role  today? 

A:    I   think    It   plays    an 
whether  or  not  It's  signed  and 
column.  The  columnist  is  really 
writing  editorials.  The  coltunn  Is 
and  an  editorial  really  should  be 
tlon  of  a  fact.  A  good  editorial  Is 
which  makes  a  fact  much  clearer 

Q:    Are  the   newspapers 
task  adequately  today? 

A:    No,   but   It's  a   very   difficult 
perform. 
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PHASE  n  CONTROLS  NEVER  JREALLY 
EFFECTIVE 

(Mr.  PEIPPER  asked  and  \ias  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remar  ;s  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  inplude  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  phase  n 
of  the  control  program  in  respec  t  to  rents 
never  was  really  effective.  In  my  area 
rents  were  enormously  increase*  [  in  many 
instances,  sometimes  30  to  4G  percent. 
There  were  many  tragic  instanc  ;s  of  peo 
pie  who  were  turned  out  of  th(  ir  apart- 
ments because  of  rent  increi^es  they 
could  not  pay.  Then  came  the  complete 
lifting  of  rent  controls  July  ]  1  by  the 
President's  directive.  Rents  acain  took 
a  surge  upward  in  countless  pla  ;es,  often 
Imposed  upon  the  very  poor,  so  t  hat  there 
Is  a  tragic  need  today  for  effective  rent 
controls  to  protect  the  peoplj  of  this 
country  who  rent  against  excessive 
charges  by  money-hungry  lan(Jords.  At 
least  we  should  go  back  to,  ai  id  freeze, 
the  rents  in  effect  January  11  imtil  a 
system  of  controls  can  be  reestablished 
that  will  give  a  fair  measure  cf  protec- 
tion to  the  people  who  have  to  r^nt  living 
facilities  in  this  country. 

I  want  to  commend  the  ttonorable 
Wright  Patman.  chairman,  and  the 
members  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  for  the  hearings  they 
began  Monday  of  this  week  on,  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  the  extension  df  the  au 
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thority  to  the  President  to  Impose  con- 
trols upon  the  critical  elements  of  the 
economy  and  especially  for  the  consider- 
ation given  by  the  committee  for  the 
necessity  of  giving  some  relief  to  the 
people  who  rent.  From  Miami  two  very 
able  spokesmen  for  the  renting  popula- 
tion of  our  area  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee, one  of  whom  was  Alan  Becker, 
distinguished  member  of  the  Florida 
House  of  Representatives,  able  attorney, 
and  counsel  for  the  Tenants  Association 
of  Florida,  Inc.,  and  the  Florida  Coali- 
tion of  Mobile  Home  Owners.  These  two 
consumer-oriented  tenant  organizations 
have  a  combined  south  Florida  member- 
ship of  over  15,000  people.  Mr.  Becker  is 
an  able  and  aggressive  attorney  fighting 
for  the  rights  of  people  who  rent  in  the 
south  Florida  area  against  excessive 
charges  by  landlords.  He  presented  In 
his  statement  glaring  instances  of  such 
excessive  charges. 

Other  Members  of  the  House  will,  I  am 
sure,  find  conditions  similar  to  those  Mr. 
Becker  describes  in  their  districts  and 
will,  I  hope,  join  in  the  fight  to  give  relief 
from  excessive  rents  to  the  people  in  this 
country  who  have  to  rent.  TTierefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  Mr.  Becker's  state- 
ment and  exhibits  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing these  remarks: 

Statement  by   Mr.   Alan   Becker 
Florida  House  of  REPRESENTATrvES, 
Tallahassee,    Fla.,    March    26,    1973. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  you  today  to  urge  the  man- 
datory relmposltlon  of  controls  on  rent. 

Over  the  past  two  years  I  have  been  the 
attorney  for  the  Tenants'  Association  of  Flor- 
ida and  the  Florida  Coalition  of  Mobile  Home 
Owners.  These  two  consiuner  oriented  tenant 
organizations  have  a  combined  South  Florida 
membership  In  excess  of  15,000  people.  I  am 
also  an  elected  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Florida  Legislature.  In 
each  capacity  I  have  been  deluged  with  the 
plaintiff  cries  of  |>eople  now  confronted  with 
the  seemingly  endless  escalation  In  the  cost 
of  rental  housing.  In  Friday's  Miami  Herald, 
columnist  Charles  Whited  reported  that  he 
had  encountered  many  people  who  have  to 
scrimp  on  food  to  pay  the  rent.  As  an  emer- 
gency action  the  Miami  Beach  City  Council 
last  week  passed  an  ordinance  of  doubtful 
constitutionality  freezing  rents  for  a  90  day 
period. 

People  are  in  trouble  and  are  looking  to 
this  Congress  for  help.  The  abandonment 
of  Phase  II  marked  an  unparalleled  aban- 
donment of  the  American  people.  We  are  all 
too  well  aware  of  what  has  happened  since 
January  11th.  I  received  a  letter  from  a  76 
year  old  lady  which  Is  typical.  Living  on  her 
$132  welfare  check  each  month,  her  rent 
was  8100.  The  day  after  the  President  ended 
the  freeze  her  rent  wets  Increased  to  8120 
a  month  leaving  812  for  her  to  live  on.  There 
are  many  such  senior  citizens  In  Florida. 
Their  Social  Security  checks  and  meager  in- 
come is  continuously  eroded  by  Inflation. 
Then  there  Is  the  example  of  a  moderately 
luxurious  apartment  building  whose  rent 
range  was  from  8400  to  8600.  On  January  12th 
the  range  Jumped  to  8600  to  8900  per  month. 

The  effect  of  such  increases  would  ob- 
viously be  disastrous  to  the  preponderance  of 
Florida  retirees  who,  although  In  many  cases 
are  affluent  in  terms  of  net  personal  wealth, 
receive  relatively  small  current  Incomes.  The 
fears  of  the  later  years  are  certainly  enough 
without  adding  the  fear  of  living  too  long  to 
afford  a  place  to  live. 

Another  group  of  citizens  unique  In  their 
number  of  Florida  re  Its  almost  one  million 
residents    of    mobile    homes.    They    consist 


mostly  of  retirees  and  young  couples  Just 
starting  their  lives  together;  all  have  limited 
means.  They  buy  the  mobile  home  and  rent 
the  lot  It  sits  on.  And  their  rents  go  up.  From 
throughout  the  state  we've  heard  reports  of 
gauging  beyond  belief.  A  Miami  mobile  park 
immediately  Imposed  a  20%  Increase.  And 
the  people  asked  for  help.  In  Broward  County 
one  park  raised  the  rent  57 To,  another  52%. 
These  examples  are  not  atjrpical. 

Excessive  Increases  in  rent  have  plagued 
our  South  Florida  Community  In  the  last  two 
months.  Certainly  Phase  II  controls  were  no 
model  of  efficient  and  fair  stabilization  of 
inflation.  Enforcement  was  infrequent  and 
inept.  Complexity  and  loopholes  allowed 
rent  Increases  far  in  excess  of  wage  Increases. 
Those  on  the  front  lines  In  the  battle  against 
Inflation  thought  the  rent  stabilization 
guidelines  to  be  a  meager  governmental  ef- 
fort, hardly  meaningful.  But  with  the  com- 
ing of  Phase  III  every  tenant  was  to  learn 
Just  how  bad  things  could  he.  In  our  area 
there  has  been  a  continuing  rash  of  rent  In- 
creases average  over  30%  for  all  types  of 
accommodations. 

What  brought  about  these  soaring  rentals? 
South  Florida  leads  the  country  In  new 
housing  construction  but  we  cannot  make  a 
dent  in  the  less  than  1%  vacancy  rate  for 
available  housing,  substandard  dwellings 
Included.  According  to  the  latest  figures 
available  Dade  County  Florida  (which  In- 
cludes Miami  and  Miami  Beach)  has  the 
second  highest  median  rent  In  the  country 
at  8122.00  per  month.  I  don't  think,  how- 
ever, that  anyone  here  would  live  by  choice 
In  one  of  Miami's  8122  apartments.  The 
highest  rents  In  our  nation  are  those  of 
Broward  County,  Florida  (including  the 
cities  of  Hallendale,  Hollywood  and  Ft. 
Lauderdale)  Just  to  the  north.  In  Dade 
County,  41%  of  the  population  overpays  for 
rent  (over-payment  being  defined  as  more 
than  25%  of  Income  for  rent) .  In  my  district 
of  over  350,000  people  the  figure  Is  higher 
with  more  than  50  7o  of  the  population  over- 
paying for  their  housing,  as  much  as  two 
thirds  of  their  Income  among  the  79%  of 
the  people  on  Miami  Beach  who  are  over  60 
years  of  age. 

In  a  market  like  this  it  Is  obvious  that  no 
voluntary  controls  are  going  to  work.  Greed 
and  opportunity  for  exploitation  will  not 
subside  for  the  sake  of  a  healthy  economy. 
Only  relmposltlon  of  the  Phase  n  controls 
will  provide  some  small  measure  of  relief.  I 
think  this  Committee  and  Congress  realize 
that  what  is  needed  Is  not  only  extended  au- 
thority for  the  President  to  control  inflation 
but  a  Congressional  mandate  to  stabilize  the 
most  significant  economic  factor  In  the  life 
of  most  Americans,  the  cost  of  housing. 

In  establishing  effective  guidelines  for  the 
regulation  of  rents  I  would  suggest  that  the 
guidelines  existing  under  Phase  II  were  not 
unreasonable.  If  properly  and  diligently  en- 
forced and  Interpreted  they  would  un- 
doubtedly effectuate  the  goal  of  temporary 
control  leading  to  a  more  permanent  stabil- 
ization. I  would  only  caution  against  rigidity 
In  the  promulgation  of  regulations.  Specifi- 
cally. I  have  In  mind  the  definition  of  so- 
called  "luxury"  apartments.  In  Talla- 
hassee last  week  I  heard  that  defined  as 
rental  units  in  excess  of  8200  monthly  rental. 
In  Dade  County  that  amount  would  provide 
barely  adequate  shelter.  The  Miami  Herald 
column  I  referred  to  earlier  told  of  a  lady 
who  pays  82,400  a  year  for  a  one  room 
efficiency  that  was  $1,600  a  few  years  ago.  The 
room  Includes  Just  bedding  and  dishes.  I've 
seen  many  of  these  small,  old  npartments. 
They  have  no  heat  or  air  conditioning  and 
more  than  their  share  of  dirt.  But  the  rents 
are  high  and  getting  higher. 

I  am,  therefore,  asking  you  as  the  ultimate 
representatives  of  the  people  for  help.  We 
are  now  told  by  some  that  It  is  patriotic  not 
to  eat  meat.  Without  Congressional  relief — 
and  fast — ^there  will  soon  be  no  patriotic  place 


to  live.  It  Is  Imperative  that  the  Congress 
extends  controls  on  the  economy  and  impose 
controls  on  rent  without  delay. 

Miami,   Fla., 
February  7, 1973. 

Dear  Mr.  Beckhi:  I  am  a  widow  76  years 
old  having  had  my  second  stroke  and  a 
nervous  collapse  recently.  I  am  barely  exlst- 
tag  on  aid  to  the  aged  ($132.00  monthly)  I 
have  been  living  In  this  same  apartment  (No. 
10)  for  18»/2  years  as  of  Feb.  1.  When  I  came 
here  in  1954  my  rent  was  840.00  then  It  went 
to  $45  after  13  years.  When  the  present  land- 
lord, Richard  Cappelettl  took  over  Feb.  Ist. 
1970  he  raised  my  rent  from  $45  to  $85  and 
then  to  $100.  Now  he  has  given  me  notice  as 
of  March  1  my  rent  wUl  be  8120.00  which  wlU 
leave  me  $12  to  exist  on.  As  you  know,  this 
Is  utterly  impossible. 

I  trust  you  will  be  able  to  assist  me.  Thank- 
ing you :  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Margaret  A.  Teeple. 

P.S. — ^I  get  no  social  security. 

Miami,  Fla., 
February  3,  1973. 
Representative  Alan  Becker. 

Dear  Sib:  All  I  want  you  to  know  is  that 
since  our  dear  President  lifted  the  Rent  Con- 
trol he  left  the  control  to  the  Land  Lords  and 
they  went  to  town  fast. 

I  am  at  Little  Farms  Mobile  Ct.  and  I  was 
raised  $10.00  per  mo.  I  ov«m  a  10  x  45  trailer 
and  I  paid  $70.00  per  mo.  and  next  mo.  It  will 
be  $80  per  mo.  What  Is  this  all  about  and 
where  do  we  go  from  here.  I  am  a  senior  citi- 
zen and  Is  there  no  respect  for  us. 
Thank  you, 

CHARLES    ZARRIELLO. 

(Prom  the  Dally  Sun  Reporter,  Feb.  18,  1973] 

Dade  Legislators  Hear  Rent.  Housing  Ills 

(By  Walter  Dozler) 

Dade  legislators  conducting  a  forum  on 
housing  and  landlord-tenant  Ills  Friday 
heard  calls  for  either  rent  control  or  more 
public  housing  based  on  a  claim  that  nearly 
half  the  county's  residents  pay  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  their  Income  In  rent. 

The  meeting,  called  by  Dade  State  Sen. 
Jack  Gordon,  took  place  In  the  county  com- 
mission chambers  and  Included  a  panel  of 
Gordon,  Senators  George  Firestone  and  Ken 
Meyer  along  with  Representatives  Alan 
Becker,  Barry  Kutun,  Marshall  Harris  and 
Bill  Lockwood.  Athalle  Range,  former  di- 
rector of  the  state  Department  of  Com- 
munity Affairs,  also  attended.  

George  Reed  of  Dade  Cotinty  "Little  HUD" 
(federally-funded  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment) told  the  lawmakers,  "we  have 
64,818  people  In  this  county  waiting  for  pub- 
lic housing. 

"Some  on  that  list  have  been  there  for 
over  a  year  and  some  are  elderly,"  Reed  said. 

He  said  that  In  light  of  the  recent  federal 
freeze  on  funds  for  low-Income  housing, 
state  legislators  should  consider  pressuring 
Washington  Into  lifting  the  freeze  or  "help 
us  with  state  funding." 

Rep.  Harris  told  the  panel  and  audience 
that,  "the  state  Just  doesn't  have  the  money 
to  finance  public  housing  like  this. 

"There's  a  lot  more  opposition  to  housing 
on  the  state  level  than  many  people  realise, " 
he  said. 

Mrs.  Range  echoed  Harris  on  that  point. 
"Since  we  are  dealing  with  a  highly  preju- 
diced legislature,  and  I  say  that  without 
reservation,  we  Just  aren't  going  to  get  much 
public  housing,"  she  told  the  group. 

The  lawmakers  were  then  confronted  with 
an  alternative  In  rent  control  by  a  legal  serv- 
ices attorney  and  spokesmen  from  local  ten- 
ant groups. 

Legal  Services  attorney  Howard  Dixon  told 
the    lawmakers    that    between    the    current 


sewer  connection  moratorium,  a  growing 
population  and  higher  rents  they  should  act. 

"Here  in  Dade  County  tenants  pay  more 
rent  out  of  their  incomes  than  in  any  place 
In  the  country  and  that  calls  for  action." 

Dixon  urged  the  panel  to  push  the  pas- 
sage of  an  enabling  act  in  Tallahassee  that 
will  give  local  governments  the  authority  to 
Institute  emergency  rent  controls. 

In  1969  the  Florida  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  without  such  an  act,  local  governments 
cannot  Institute  any  form  of  rent  control, 
regardless  of  the  need. 

Dixon  pointed  out  that  "If  the  state  can't 
fund  public  housing.  If  the  moratorium 
can't  be  lifted,  the  least  you  can  do  Is  give 
us  this  rent  stabilization  act." 

He  said  it  won't  cost  the  state  any  money 
and  added  that  If  It  wanted  to  the  Dade 
delegation  could  get  the  bill  passed. 

Such  a  bill.  In  fact,  has  been  filed  by 
Becker  and  Rep.  Gwen  Cherry  and  has  been 
assigned  to  the  House  Community  Affairs 
Committee. 

Lockward  Is  a  member  of  that  comnilttee 
and  when  asked  about  the  chances  of  getting 
the  enabling  act  passed,  he  said  "It  won't  be 
easy." 

"I'm  afraid  If  we  press  on  It  too  much 
they'll  (legislators  from  northern  and  cen- 
tral Florida  counties)  try  to  throw  out  every- 
thing else  on  housing  we  want." 

But  Dixon  and  Eufala  Frazler,  of  the  Flor- 
ida Tenants  Association,  said  the  problems 
of  high  rents,  limited  housing  and  low  In- 
comes are  common  throughout  the  state. 

"Jacksonville,  Tampa,  Orlando — they  got 
the  same  problems  we  do.  so  they're  going  to 
need  this  legislation  too,"  Mrs.  Frazler  said. 

[From  the  Miami  News.  Jan.  18,  1973] 
Holding   Rents  Down 

Several  local  tenant  organizations  rejwrt 
that  landlords  are  already  knocking  on  ten- 
ants' doors  for  more  money  since  President 
Nlzon  announced  the  end  of  rent  controls. 

Some  sort  of  Increase  Is  probably  Justified 
In  the  face  of  higher  maintenance  costs.  This 
assumes,  however,  that  property  owners  will 
undertake  necessary  repairs,  especially  In  the 
low  Income  neighborhoods  where  landlords 
have  a  tendency  to  boost  the  rent  and  forget 
the  malnt«nance. 

Tenants  have  little  recourse  under  Florida 
law,  which  makes  no  provision  for  placing 
rents  In  escrow  until  the  property  Is  brought 
up  to  minimum  standards.  One  practice,  also 
known  as  the  rent  strike,  has  been  effective 
In  cleaning  up  slum  properties  In  other 
cities. 

In  the  face  of  expected  rent  hikes,  leases 
provide  the  only  protection  for  tenants.  But 
many  tenants  are  not  familiar  with  the  legal 
terms  of  compliance  In  their  leases.  They  can 
easily  be  intimidated  into  accepting  a  de- 
crease In  services  or  an  increase  In  rent  with- 
out offering  resistance.  (And  In  effect,  a  de- 
creeise  In  services  or  maintenance  constitutes 
a  rent  Increase.) 

Tenant  groups  are  talking  about  seeking 
court  Injunctions  to  prevent  excessive  rent 
hikes.  But  this  process,  as  In  most  court 
cases.  Is  long  and  expensive.  By  the  time  the 
courts  can  move,  tenants  are  likely  to  find 
themselves  In  the  street,  the  subjects  of 
evictions. 

Local  rent  controls  have  been  declared 
Illegal  according  to  Florida's  constitution. 
Yet  Increased  pressures  from  tenants  and 
tenant  organizations  In  the  last  few  years 
may  give  the  Legislature  the  incentive  to  pass 
enabling  legislation  that  would  allow  local 
governments  to  Impose  controls. 

We  hope  local  housing  officials  can  deal 
with  the  compliance  aspect  while  landlords 
work  towards  better  tenant  relations.  Every- 
one would  benefit  If  landlords  resolved  to 
provide  decent  living  conditions  and  hold 
rents  down. 


Rent  Control  Urgent 

It  Is  Indeed  appalling  to  read  the  latest 
edict  of  the  President,  the  man  who  stated 
prior  to  election  day  In  his  order  calling  for  a 
rent  watch,  that  he  would  not  tolerate  any 
unconscionable  rent  gauging  by  property 
owners. 

How  in  the  name  of  common  sense  he  can 
justify  his  words  with  his  actions  Is 
something  we  must  be  shown.  If  the 
President  Is  sincerely  of  the  understanding 
that  there  will  be  no  unusual  rent  Increases, 
he  Is,  I  am  afraid.  In  for  a  shock.  I  would 
Indeed  be  pleasantly  surprised  and  my  faith 
In  humanity  will  have  been  given  a  much 
needed  boost.  If  no  run-away  Increases 
begin  to  show  up  In  our  area.  In  fact  In  all  of 
Dade  County. 

This  action  points  up  that  much  more  how 
urgent  it  is  that  the  state  legislature  give 
speedy  approval  to  an  enabling  act  as  has 
been  prefiled  by  Rep.  Gwen  Cherry.  This  act 
would  authorize  local  government  to  deter- 
mine the  need  for  rent  control  In  Its  own 
community. 

I,  for  one.  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
county  government  giving  this  matter  Its 
Immediate  attention  so  that  in  the  event  the 
state  legislature  does  grant  the  authority  no 
time  shall  be  imnecessarlly  lost.  A  city  In 
this  state  Is  too  small  to  effectively  organize 
the  force  required  and  to  budget  such  an 
enforcement  agency. 

1  am  urging  all  citizens  to  write  to  their 
respective  legislators  and  demand  that 
action  be  taken.  It  may  be  well  that  our 
esteemed  governor  consider  the  calling  of  a 
special  session  to  meet  this  serious 
situation. 

Unless  our  property  owners  meet  this 
economic  problem  with  compassion  and 
fairness  they  may  well  create  a  mood  which 
will  result  in  a  county-wide  rent  strike.  A« 
has  been  said:  the  best  of  wells  runs  dry. 

Louis  Kroll. 
President,  Miami  Beach  Retirees. 

[From  the  Dally  Sun-Reporter,  Feb.  18,  1973] 
Has  It  Really  Happened? 

Was  there  a  time  when  you  had  gone  to 
bed  with  a  free  and  clear  mind;  had  a  good 
night's  sleep:  awakened  In  the  morning  toid 
In  your  newspaper  you  read  an  article  which 
raised  your  eyebrows  and  you  exclaimed, 
"has  this  really  happened?" 

This  dilemma  has  probably  happened  to 
thousands  and  thousands  of  people  who  were 
shocked,  disappointed,  depressed  and  frus- 
trated, because  of  one  short  sentence.  "The 
President  has  decontrolled  rents." 

As  one  of  those  who  became  aware  of  the 
President's  order,  I  certainly  found  myself 
muttering,  "Is  this  a  dream  or  Is  this  true?" 
How  could  that  happen?  Only  a  week  or  so 
before  the  Jan.  11  order  I,  as  president  of  the 
Tenants  Association  of  Florida,  had  received 
bulletins  from  the  Price  Commission  and 
from  the  Rent  Advisory  Board  indicating 
their  plans  of  Increasing  the  force  to  compel 
compliance  of  the  economic  stabilization  reg- 
ulations. 

Was  it  a  Joke  when  the  administration 
Issued  a  publication  called  "Rent  Watch"  la 
October  of  1972,  advising  the  senlcw  citizens 
that  their  social  security  Increase  will  be 
fully  protected  since  they  will  monitor  and 
spot  check  apartment  buildings  to  be  sure 
that  landlords  will  not  take  advantage  of  the 
few  extra  dolars  which  the  elderly  will  have 
to  spend? 

Maybe  that  extra  dress  for  her;  or  maybe 
a  few  shirts  for  him;  or  maybe  Just  a  trip  to 
Disney  World  on  the  bus;  or  maybe  a  trip  to 
visit  their  daughter  and  see  the  grandchil- 
dren; it  may  take  them  a  year  to  save  these 
few  dollars  but  they  will  have  put  It  away. 

Now  that  there  Is  not  protection  for  the 
tenant,  some  landlords  have  advised  the 
social  security  recipient  and  those  on  fixed 
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Incomes;   your  rent  Is  being 
that  controls  have  been 

I  wish  I  could  ask  our  esteeme(  I 
Why  did  you  sell  these  people 
It  before  your  election,  you 
promised,  that  under  Phase  II, 
wovUd  be  dealt  with? 

Mr.  President  NUon,  did  you 
heart  know,  that  this  was  only 
promise;  as  so  many  of  our 
been  doing  for  the  past  one-: 
Are  we  people  still  guUable? 

Do  these  people  who  need 
have  to  tread  softly  and  must 
the  wrath  of  their  landlords? 
dent    Nixon,   I    have    always 
should  agree.  It  Is  better  to  die 
than  to  live  on  your  knees.  I  do 
militancy  but  If  mUltancy 
Jectlve,  I  am  for  It.! 

I  am  warning  landlords;  "youi 
be  your  downfall."  We  have 
fight  and  In  my  years  on  this 
never  gone  Into  a  fight  unless  I 
win  and  with  the  public  being 
fairly  by  these  unscrupulous 
must  Join  together. 

People   are   human   beings 
have  a  feeling  In  our  hearts  thai 
stand  by  and  allow  unfairness 
to  continue.  I  wish  to  repeat 
sage  does  not  point  the  finger  at 
lord,  but  from  the  stack  of 
are   being  registered,  there  must 
taken    which    will    bring    to 
responsible;  and  who  Is  riding 
the     wave    of     misery     to     the 
tenant! 

Shepard  W. 
President,  Tenants  Association 
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[Prom  the  Miami  Herald.  Mar. 

Tbagedy  or  Beach's  Elderly 

(By  John  Pennekamp) 

At    least    15    of    the    United 
smaller  total  populations  than 
yet  each  has  a  problem  that  Is 
highlighted  here — In  Miami  Beacl  i 

What   to  do  about   the   elderly 
poverty-stricken  or  nearly  so? 

Miami  Beach  has  situations 
apart  from  all  the  others. 

It  Is  a  topranked  rescrt  area 

Many  of  Its  property  owners 
mollsh  buildings  placed    on  thejr 
the  1920s,  vrtth  their  thoughts 
rise,  big-money  developments. 

It  Is  a  city  that  is  divided 
who  live  with  federal,  state  and 
help   and   those  whose  wealth 
between  are  those  who  get 
ably. 

And,  even  more  spectacularly 
almost  absolute  division  of  the 
Ing  the  living  places  of  these 

Much  has  been  made  of  a 
question   Involved  In  Miami 
tion  where  elderly  couples, 
together.  In  that  way  each  recelvi 
mum  of  public  funds;  if  they  w 
the  total  would  be  less. 

In  most  Instances  the  sltuatioji 
a  practical   solution,   but 
critics'  charge. 

Some  receive  help  from  their 
other  relatives,  who  see  this  as  a 
tlon;    It  eliminates  bother,   whlc!  i 
the  evils  of  old  age. 

Quite  a  few  are  in  dlsagreemen" 
landlords,  who  try  to  eke  all  the 
traffic  will  bear  and  neglect  the|r 
the  hope  of  a  city  order  to  tear 
thus  opening  the  way  with  the 
variations  to  bigger  and  more 
buildings. 

Structure  for  structure.  Miami 
called   slum    area  bears  little 
parlson  with  areas  of  similar 
Miami  and   other   Florida  cities 
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York,  Chicago,  Seattle,  and  a  hundred  others 
throughout  the  country,  with  one  exception: 

The  promise  of  real-estate  value  Increase 
here  Is  greater,  and  money  has  a  way  of  wip- 
ing out  other  considerations:  It  produces 
some  severe  judgments. 

We  don't  want  the  poor  and  the  elderly 
In  Miami  Beach,  says  a  public  o£Sclal,  his 
eyes  trained  on  the  one  room  housing  units, 
often  closet-like,  with  toilet  facilities  "down 
the  hall." 

The  Judgment  Is  raw  and  harsh,  more  so 
than  Intended,  and  could  be  better  stated. 

Obviously,  many  of  the  people  living  In 
Miami  Beach's  slums  don't  belong  In  one  of 
the  world's  foremost  resort  cities.  Miami 
Beach  Itself  cannot  condone  the  develop- 
ment, nor  can  It  finance  change. 

Neither  can  the  state  or  federal  govern- 
ment, while  there  are  millions  of  yoiinger 
j>eople  who  want  to  come  to  Miami  Beach — 
for  a  look  at  least — but  who  may  not  be  able 
to  do  so  In  their  lifetimes. 

The  Federal  government,  supplemented  by 
the  state,  has  moved  far  In  the  direction  of 
caring  for  the  poor  and  elderly,  but  with 
Miami  Beach  there  Is  the  constant  question: 

It  Is  a  preferred  property.  Should  the  fed- 
eral, or  any  other  government  or  agency, 
move  In,  buy  property  and  prepare  It  for  the 
elderly  and  poor?  If  so,  who  Is  to  get  the  favor 
of  resort-city  living  for  which  thousands 
hanker? 

I  don't  know  the  answers,  do  you?  Remem- 
ber all  of  the  time  that  this  Is  only  one  of 
the  problems  that  are  repeated  with  varia- 
tions, not  quite  as  bleak  or  serious  as  those 
of  Miami  Beach, 

You  don't  solve  It  by  giving  the  poor  and 
often  destitute  nlce-soundlng  names.  Those 
you  can't  eat  or  sleep  on,  although  they 
might  add  a  little  dignity. 

Few  want  that  kind  of  dignity.  All  appre- 
ciate that  they  have  given  an  average  life- 
time of  service  to  their  country  and  its  in- 
stitutions. They  only  feel  that  luck  has  done 
them  in. 

Which  iB,  of  course,  true. 

Tenants  File  Class  Action  Over  Increase 

IN  Rents 

(By  Pat  Gurosky) 

Tenants  of  a  downtown  Miami  apartment 
building,  claiming  their  landlord  violated 
Phase  Two  rent  controls,  have  filed  a  class- 
action  suit  against  him. 

They  say  the  alleged  vlolatlon£  resulted  In 
rent  Increases  of  up  to  60  per  cent. 

Residents  of  the  Parklelgh  Apartments,  630 
Blscayne  Blvd.,  have  asked  in  the  suit  that 
Howard  Oarfinkle,  owner  of  the  building, 
award  them  three  times  the  amount  their 
rents  were  Increased,  retroactively. 

Tenants  Maria  Llerena.  Annlna  Deutsch 
and  Joseph  Verses  are  listed  as  plaintiffs 
along  with  all  residents  "similarly  situated." 
There  are  about  234  residents  In  the  90-unlt 
apartment  house. 

About  15  of  them.  Including  the  three 
above,  who  signed  leases  during  Phase  Two  of 
the  federal  economic  stabilization  plan  last 
year,  were  notified  Nov.  30  that  their  rents 
would  go  up  Jan.  1. 

Rent  controls  were  lifted  Jan.  11.  The 
Parklefgh  rent  Increases  were  later  post- 
poned until  Feb.  1. 

Apartment  manager  Phil  Comoro  said  In  a 
letter  that  the  building  was  exempt  from  the 
Phase  Two  rent  curbs  because  it  qualified 
as  a  "rehabilitated  dwelling." 

The  controls  exempted  buildings  In  which 
the  cost  of  rehabilitation  exceeded  half  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  dwelling.  About 
$800,000  worth  of  Improvements  were  to  have 
been  made  In  the  Parklelgh  by  Nov.  30. 

The  tenants,  however,  claim  that  many  of 
the  Improvements  have  not  yet  been  made, 
and  that  despite  some  redecorating,  service 
has  gone  down  In  the  building  since  rents 
went  up. 


Phil  Mendlck,  active  In  the  Parklelgh 
Tenants  Association,  said  that  his  $136  effici- 
ency apartment  will  cost  him  $200  a  month 
when  his  lease  expires  in  May. 

"Some  whose  leases  have  already  run  out 
had  to  move  because  they  couldn't  afford 
the  Increase,"  he  said.  "And  others  have 
been  paying  under  protest." 

The  tenants  in  question  had  a  rider  at- 
tached to  their  leases  listing  the  Increases 
that  would  take  place  In  the  event  the 
building  qualified  for  the  exemption. 

Tenants  Ask  NncoN  To  Ctrr 

Rent  Rises 

(By  William  A.  Elsen) 

Representatives  of  150  area  tenant  asso- 
ciations voted  unanimously  yesterday  to  ask 
President  Nixon  for  an  Immediate  rollback 
of  rent  Increases,  some  of  which  have  ap- 
proached 50  per  cent  here. 

The  250  persons  attending  a  meeting  of 
the  Washington  Area  Federation  of  Tenant 
Associations  atlso  recommended  that  tenants 
resist  rent  Increases  but  did  not  call  solely 
for  rent  strikes. 

The  group  passed  unanimously  six  resolu- 
tions In  a  four-hour  meeting  called  In  re- 
action to  rent  increases  made  after  the  Pres- 
ident abolished  Phase  II  rent  controls 
Jan.   11. 

Voting  came  after  Del.  Walter  E.  Pauntroy 
(D-D.C.)  addressed  four  workshop  sessions 
during  the  meeting  at  All  Souls'  Church, 
16th  and  Harvard  Streets  NW. 

Pauntroy  told  the  sessions  that  he  will 
produce  a  draft  of  rent-control  legislation 
"by  this  time  next  week"  and  Invited  area 
tenants  to  submit  to  his  office  specific  Infor- 
mation on  their  problems  with  landlords 
since  the  end  of  Phase  U. 

"Unless  the  people  affected  (by  rent  In- 
creases) scream,"  they're  going  to  get  hurt, 
Pauntroy  said. 

Fauntroy  also  revealed  that  he  and  six 
other  area  congressmen  will  meet  Wednesday 
or  Thursday  with  representatives  of  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council  to  discuss  the  legislators' 
request  last  week  for  relnstltutlon  of  Phase 
II  rent  sanctions  against  landlords  who  re- 
taliate against  legal  activities  by  tenants. 

The  congressional  group  also  includes  Sen. 
Charles  McC.  Mathlas  (R-Md.) ,  Sen.  J.  Olenn 
Beau  (R-Md.),  Rep.  Marjorle  S.  Holt  (R- 
Md.),  Rep.  Lawrence  J.  Hogan  (R-Md.),  Rep. 
Gilbert  Gude  (R-Md.)  and  Rep,  Joel  T. 
Broyhlll  (R-Va.). 

"Any  time  you  get  Mr.  Broyhlll  with  us, 
you  know  It's  time  to  move,"  said  Fauntroy, 
apparently  referring  to  Broyhlll's  probusl- 
ness  reputation. 

Asked  if  his  legislation  could  be  enacted 
In  time  to  help  area  tenants  fight  rent  In- 
creases due  March  1,  Fauntroy  said:  "Time 
Is  a  function  of  the  political  pressure  you 
build.  Once  you  get  It  started.  It  depends  on 
the  kind  of  pressure  brought  on  various  con- 
gressmen." 

As  Fauntroy  began  to  answer  a  question 
on  Immediate  return  to  Phase  n  controls, 
he  stopped  In  mldsentence  to  Inquire:  "Is 
the  press  here?"  The  press  was,  and  Fauntroy 
told  his  questioner:  "I  Jtist  can't  get  Into 
that  now." 

Fauntroy  did  express  confidence  that  a 
forced  rent  rollback  may  come  after  this 
week's  meeting  with  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council.  "This  Is  a  holding  action."  he  said, 
"until  we  can  push  through  some  legisla- 
tion." 

The  group  later  passed  a  resolution  sup- 
porting a  bin  already  introduced  by  Sen. 
Clifford  P.  Case  (R-N.J.)  who  called  for  a 
return  to  Phase  II  guidelines  which  limited 
rent  Increases  to  2\^  per  cent. 

The  group  approved  three  methods  of 
tenant  resistance — payment  of  the  Increase 
with  a  check  saying  "Paid  under  protest." 
Initiation  of  partial  rent  strikes  by  placing 
the  amount  of  rent  Increase  In  an  escrow 
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account  each  month  or  initiation  of  total 
rent  strikes  by  placing  the  entire  rent  due 
In  an  escrow  account. 


THE  26TH  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  26th 
report  to  Congress  which  was  recently 
issued  by  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission 
on  Information  is  a  remarkable  docu- 
ment in  two  respects.  In  the  first  place, 
it  sums  up  the  experience  that  this  Gov- 
ernment has  had  with  overseas  infor- 
mation and  cultural  programs  for  the 
past  25  years  as  seen  through  the  eyes 
of  an  outside,  independent  advisory  com- 
mission of  five  private  citizens  who  are 
appointed  by  the  President  and  confirm- 
ed by  the  Senate  for  3-year  terms. 

As  the  House  knows,  together  with  my 
colleagues  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Sub- 
committee I  tried  for  5  years  to  disen- 
tangle the  various  overlapping  strands 
and  bureaus  on  the  executive  side  which 
dealt  with  the  ideological  aspects  of  the 
cold  war.  The  hearings  that  we  held  and 
the  reports  that  were  issued  are  matters 
of  record  but  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  on  the  executive  side  as  a  result  of 
tiiese  hearings  has  been  slim. 

The  value  of  the  present  report  lies  in 
its  analysis  of  the  growing  importance 
of  international  communications  as  a  po- 
tent new  force  in  our  foreign  relations, 
and  in  the  18  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  USIA  that  it  offers.  The 
report  also  directs  its  comments  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  with  the  recommendation 
that  this  arm  of  our  f  orelgn^  policy  be 
substantially  strengthened  in  a  new  pe- 
riod of  international  detente  and  dialog. 

Second,  the  Advisory  Commission's  re- 
port also  signals  the  departure  of  the 
Commission's  Chairman — ^Dr.  Prank 
Stanton,  vice  chairmsin  of  the  board  of 
CBS — who  has  completed  three  terms  in 
this  capacity  and  spanning  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  administrations. 
The  report  contains  his  judgment  and 
experience  of  9  years  with  USIA  coupled 
with  the  judgments,  professional  experi- 
ence, and  knowledge  of  his  colleagues  on 
the  Commission. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity,  as  have 
some  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House,  to 
spend  many  hours  with  this  Commission 
over  the  years  in  examining  and  discuss- 
ing the  USIA.  We  share  a  common  in- 
terest in  the  potential  of  our  country's 
public  diplomacy.  And  we  have  benefited 
from  their  advice,  counsel,  and  wisdom. 

Dr.  Stanton's  present  colleagues  have 
summed  up  his  contribution  to  this  work 
in  the  following  manner: 

Finally,  four  members  of  this  Commission 
wish  to  acknowledge  with  genuine  appre- 
ciation the  distinguished  leadership  of  the 
Commission's  Chairman,  Dr.  Prank  Stanton, 
the  former  President  and  current  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System,  who  Is  retiring  from  the  Com- 
mission after  having  been  its  Chairman  for 
almost  nine  years. 

Dr.  Stanton  led  his  Commission  with  vigor 
and  Imagination.  He  g^ve  of  his  time,  thought 
and  energy  with  unstinting  generosity,  and 


left  a  record  deeply  etched  by  his  person- 
ality, foresight  and  accomplishments.  One  of 
America's  statesmen  in  mass  communica- 
tions, his  advice  and  counsel  to  the  Executive, 
to  the  Congress,  and  to  Directors  of  USIA 
have  helped  substantially  Improve  the  U.S. 
Government's  projection  of  the  voice,  pen  and 
vision  of  America  to  the  people  of  other  coun- 
tries. This  we  would  like  to  record  as  col- 
leagues and  as  witnesses  In  the  enterprise. 

I  would  like  to  join  In  this  well-de- 
served tribute.  I  may  add  from  personal 
knowledge  that  only  recently  Dr.  Stan- 
ton took  off  48  hours  from  his  busy 
schedule  to  fly  to  Costa  Rica  in  order  to 
help  inaugurate  a  new  binational  center 
in  that  country. 

When  Public  Law  402  was  written  in 
1948  the  Congress  was  highly  skeptical 
over  the  idea  of  a  permanent  foreign  in- 
formation program.  To  insure  that  it 
would  develop  in  the  most  exemplary 
manner  possible  the  authors  of  the  legis- 
lation wisely  provided  for  an  outside  ad- 
visory group  which  would  be  composed 
of  five  of  America's  most  qualified  citi- 
zens in  commimications  for  the  purpose 
of  overseeing  the  activity.  This  Commis- 
sion is  also  authorized  to  give  advice  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  executive  by 
sharing  with  them  their  professional  ex- 
perience in  the  field  of  commimications 
and  public  opinion. 

Throughout  these  years  this  Nation 
has  benefited  from  the  uniformly  high 
caliber  of  the  men  and  women  who  have 
served  on  this  Commission.  I  have  come 
to  know  and  admire  them  and  to  respect 
their  judgments  and  recommendations. 
Through  written  reports  to  Congress, 
periodic  testimony  before  committees  of 
Congress  and  personal  consultation,  the 
quality  of  their  advice  and  their  inten- 
sive commitment  to  the  task  of  achie\ing 
greater  international  understanding  of 
the  United  States  has  been  made  ap- 
parent to  us  all. 

A  glance  at  the  present  membership 
will  bear  out  my  remarks.  The  chairman 
has  been  known  as  a  statesman  in  the 
broadcasting  industry.  Equally  impor- 
tant, his  interests  have  been  as  varied 
and  encyclopedic  as  the  scope  of  this 
country's  public  diplomacy  and  mission 
abroad.  Mr.  Hobart  Lewis  president  and 
editor-in-chief  of  the  most  widely  read 
magazine  in  the  world,  Reader's  Digest. 
Mr,  James  Michener  is  an  internation- 
ally renowned  author  of  great  distinc- 
tion. Mr.  John  Shaheen's  interests  in- 
clude broadcasting  and  newspaper  pub- 
lishing along  with  his  worldwide  inter- 
ests in  national  resources  development. 
And  Dr.  George  Gallup,  this  Nation's 
leading  authority  in  public  opinion  poll- 
ing and  a  pioneer  of  this  field  through- 
out the  world,  is  a  recent  appointee  to 
the  Commission. 

These  are  the  members  who  have  pro- 
duced the  report  which  I  hope  T\ill  serve 
as  policy  guidelines  as  well  as  inspiration 
to  Mr.  James  Keogh,  the  new  Director  of 
USIA,  and  to  the  new  management  team 
that  has  recently  taken  over  at  USIA. 
including  our  own  former  colleague  from 
Utah,  Sherman  Lloyd.  I  will  be  looking 
forward  to  the  Agency's  response  to  the 
recommendations  in  this  report. 
For  the  report  summons  the  USIA  to 


devote  itself  energetically  and  imagina- 
tively to  the  task  of  perpetuating 
through  communications  the  atmosphere 
of  international  detente  that  has  been 
ushered  in  by  the  historic  trips  oi  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  the  PCR  and  the  USSR. 

The  Commission's  report  puts  it  this 
way : 

President  Nixon's  historic  achievements  In 
opening  channels  of  communications  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  in  improving 
them  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Eastern 
European  coiuitries  provide  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency  (USIA),  as  the  government's 
principal  communications  agency  in  foreign 
affairs,  with  an  enormous  opportunity.  For 
USIA  Is  an  Ideal  agency  In  a  time  of  detente 
and  dialogue. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  I  would  like 
to  express  appreciation  and  gratitude  to 
the  members  of  this  Commission  who, 
working  without  compensation,  have 
labored  in  one  of  the  most  difficult  yet 
important  areas  of  our  country's  obli- 
gations— international  communications, 
ideology,  and  foreign  policy.  In  a  world 
which  has  shrunk  so  much  in  the  past  25 
years  the  work  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  must  not  be  allowed  to  falter  or 
diminish.  Indeed,  in  my  mind  its  im- 
portance should  increase  as  international 
detente,  dialog,  and  negotiations  grad- 
ually replace  crisis,  violence,  and  polem- 
ical diatribe. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  entire 
report.  I  believe  it  will  add  to  your  under- 
standing of  what  USIA  can  do  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  if  it  is  properly 
equipped,  properly  managed,  properly 
funded,  and  properly  positioned  in  the 
Federal  foreign  affairs  structure  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

This  report  commemorates  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  passage  of  Public 
Law  402,  known  as  the  Smith-Mundt  Act, 
which  established  the  legislative  policy 
framework  for  the  work  of  USIA.  The 
report  concludes  with  18  recommenda- 
tions for  USIA  which  should  help  it  im- 
prove further  its  organization,  its  pohcies. 
and  its  programs.  I  hope  the  Agency  will 
respond  positively  to  these  recommenda- 
tions and  I  hope  that  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  them  as  well.  I  include 
with  my  remarks  a  copy  of  the  release 
that  accompanies  the  report,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House: 
U.S.  Advisory  Commis-sion  on  Inpormation 

"President  Nixon's  historic  achievements 
In  opening  channels  of  commimications  to 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  In  im- 
proving them  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Eastern  European  countries  provide  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  (USIA),  as  the  govern- 
ment's principal  communications  agency  in 
foreign  affairs,  with  an  enormous  oppor- 
tunity. For  USIA  Is  an  Ideal  agency  in  a  time 
of  detente  and  dialogue." 

This  Is  the  major  conclusion  of  the  26th 
Report  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on 
Information,*  addressed  to  the  Congress  and 
released  today. 


•Prank  Stanton  (Chairman),  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System:  Hobart  Lewis.  Reader'!: 
Digest:  James  Michener,  Author;  John 
Shaheen,  Shaheen  Natural  Resources  Com- 
pany: George  Gallup,  American  Institute  of 
Public  Opinion. 
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The  Commission's  Report 
to  meet  the  Inherent  challenge  ol 
dent's  new  foreign  policies  by 
Information  policies  and  progran^ 
aimed   at   expanding   dialogue 
among  the  nations  of  the  world 
crisis  tends  to  feed  on  crisis,"  th  s 
slon  said,  "so  detente  can 
.  .  .  (and)    the  communications 
reinforce  and  help  perpetuate 
of  detente." 

The  mission  of  USIA  should  be 
the  task  of  achieving  the  new 
the  nation  as  enunciated  by  the 
his  inaugural  address: 

"Let  us  continue  to  bring  dowr 
of  hostility."  the  President  said 
divided  the  world  for  too  long 
in  their  place  bridges  of 
that   despite   profound    difference ; 
systems  of  government,   the  peoj  I 
world  can  be  friends.  Let  us  bull  1 
ture  of  peace  In  the  world  in  whlcl 
are  as  safe  as  the  strong — in  whlcp 
spects  the  right  of  the  other  to  llv 
ferent   system — in   which   those 
influence  others  will  do  so  by  th 
of   their   ideas,   not   by   the   force 
arms." 

Since  this  Report  was  completed 
dent  has  further  spelled  out  these 
In   his   speech   of  February  20.    1 
South  Carolina  legislature  when  h(  i 
"Wo  will  continue  the  dialogue 
Soviet   leaders;    we   will   continue 
logue  with  the  People's  Republic 
and  in  this  year  ahead,  we  will 
cusslons  that   we  have  been 
past  with  our  friends  In  Eiirope  anjl 
parts  of  the   world,   because   as 
those  who  have  been  our  adversar 
past,  we  must  not  overlook  the  vi 
slty   of    strengthening    the   bonds 
with  our  allies  and  our  friends 
world." 

The  Commission  believes  that 
dedicated      to     such      policies 
thoroughly   integrated    in   the 
foreign  affairs  structure  cannot 
acceptable  to  the  Congress,  to  the 
and  to  the  American  people.  For  It 
be  operating   in   accordance   with 
wishes   and   hopes   of  those   who 
basic   legislation    (that   authorizes 
tlvlty).    Equally    important,   the 
force  for  peace  will  be  brought  hoijie 
other  nations  of  the  world  where 
tlon    between    the    Ideologies    and 
systems  of  the  major  powers  will 
for  a  long  time." 

This     26th     Report      to     Congress 
memorates   the  25th   anniversary 
Law  402,   the  Smlth-Mundt  Act 
provided   the  statutory  framework 
country's  foreign   information  and 
service. 

In  a  broad,  general  leview  of  UStA 
slon   and   performance   during   the 
years   (including  Its  predecessor 
the  Department  of  State)    the 
concludes    that    although    an 
agency   cannot   guarantee   approval 
policies   through   communications 
can  strive  to  make  them  understo^ 
the    Commission    believes,    USIA 
successfully  In  many  areas  of  the 
eluding  countries  where  a  direct 
ence  is  not  possible. 

The    Commission's    Report 
major  recommendations  for 
policies,  programs,  and  organization 
and  its  position   in  the  federal 
fairs  structure.  They  are: 

1.  The  United  States  Information 
unique  resources  and  knowledge  o 
public  opinion  should  be  commun 
Its  Director  and  his  associates  at  th( 
levels    of    government — the 
SecrcUry  of  State  and  the  PresldAit 
sistant   for   National   Security  Affal  s 
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Should  be  in  on  the  takeoffs  as  well  as  the 
landings  In  foreign  policy. 

2.  The  President's  active  role  in  foreign 
communications  calls  for  a  more  explicit 
utilization  of  the  resources  and  personnel 
of  USIA. 

3.  The  U.S.  sho'ald  remain  competitive 
with  other  nations  In  the  information  r.nd 
cultural  fields. 

4.  USIA  should  develop  plans  to  orient 
both  new  and  veteran  U.S.  Ambassadors  to 
the  Agency's  mission  and  resources  and  to 
urge  the  closest  relationship  between  Public 
Affairs  Officers  and  their  Ambassadors. 

5.  USIA  should  expand  Its  practice  of  in- 
viting U.S.  Senators  and  Representatives  to 
attend  U.S.  Information  Agency  regional 
conferences  and  exhibitions  abroad. 

6.  USIA  should  substantially  augment  Its 
programs  In  explaining  U.S.  economic  poli- 
cies and  problems.  It  should  develop  further 
its  personal  capabilities  In  this  complex  but 
increasingly  important  area  of  American  for- 
eign policy. 

7.  USIA  should  bring  into  better  balance 
its  cultural  and  Information  programs.  It 
should  also  appoint  a  prominent  cultural  af- 
fairs director  to  invigorate  the  cultural  pro- 
grams and  to  help  achieve  this  balance. 

8.  USIA  should  avoid  "press  agentry"  in 
Us  programs  to  reach  Important  foreign 
audiences. 

9.  USIA  should  focus  as  much  of  Us  time 
on  improving  the  substance  of  its  effort  as 
it  does  on  techniques  and  methods. 

10.  The  Voice  of  America  must  be  kept 
competitive.  Today  it  ranks  fourth  behind 
the  USSR,  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
and  the  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt  In  number 
of  languages  and  in  number  of  hours  broad- 
cast per  week.  VOA  also  lags  In  Its  capacity 
to  deliver  a  signal. 

11.  Although  USIA  is  compelled  at  present 
to  live  within  its  reduced  budget  by  concen- 
trating primarily  on  select  audiences,  it 
should  not  ignore  or  turn  away  from  re- 
sponding to  Interest  in  the  U.S.  that  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  average  citizen  or  by  those 
"natural  audiences"  disposed  to  use  USI3 
libraries  abroad. 

12.  USIA  must  Improve  the  coordination 
of  its  media  programs 

13.  USIA  should  reexamine  the  effective- 
ness, format  and  content  of  Its  magazines. 

14.  USIA  must  conduct  a  comprehensive 
review  of  its  motion  picture  and  television 
objectives. 

15.  USIA  Is  ready  to  provide  the  fullest  as- 
sistance to  national  plans  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Bicentennial. 

16.  The  Commission  wishes  to  repeat  a 
recommendation  made  In  Its  25th  Report 
which  called  for  a  mlxlmum  Information 
program  In  a  test  country  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  effectiveness  of  the  function  In 
achieving  U.S.  objectives  If  that  function  La 
properly  funded. 

17.  USIA  top  management.  Its  senior  offi- 
cials in  Washington  and  its  Public  Affairs 
Officers  abroad,  should  subject  Its  programs 
and  policies  to  systematic  appraisal. 

18.  The  Commission  once  again  renews  Its 
recommendation  first  enumerated  in  the  23d 
Report  to  Congress  in  February  1968  that 
there  be  Instituted  an  Independent,  compre- 
hensive reexamination  of  USIA's  mission  and 
operations  by  an  outside  organization. 

The  Commission  stresses  the  crucial  role 
played  by  communications  today  and  notes 
that  more  people  have  expanded  their  focus 
of  attention  to  include  Information  about 
other  countries  including  the  United  Statee. 

The  Commission  concludes  that  "thla  in- 
creaae  in  the  people's  attention  zone  all  over 
the  world  ia  the  major  pivotal  contribution 
of  communicationt."  As  a  result,  all  major 
nations  of  the  world  are  engaged  In  foreign 
Information  work  that  has  led  to  a  tremen- 
dous exchange  of  ideas,  products,  life  styles, 
and  a  gradual  modification  of  attitudes. 


USIA  has  used  every  conceivable  com- 
munications technique  to  keep  millions  of 
people  throughout  the  world  more  accurately 
Informed  about  the  people  and  policies  of 
the  UJ3.  The  best  estimates  of  those  who 
struggle  with  methods  of  determining  the 
reach  of  USIA's  Information  and  message 
about  the  U.S.  is  that  it  ranges  "from  a  con- 
servative figure  of  150  million  to  230  mlUioa 
people  a  year." 

The  Report  highlights  the  Agency's  two 
basic  functions.  The  first,  to  disseminate  In- 
formation about  the  U.S.,  has  been  Imple- 
mented despite  a  steadily  declining  finan- 
cial base.  The  second,  to  serve  as  a  reliable 
feedback  of  what  people  around  the  world 
think  about  the  VS.  and  its  policies,  has 
been  used  but  sparsely  by  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  formulating  UJS.  foreign  policy 
and  U.S.  national  security  policy.  In  the 
Commission's  judgment,  USIA  must  not  only 
strive  to  Increase  International  understand- 
ing of  the  U.S.  but  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  top  U.S.  officials  the  attitudes  and  opln- 
ions  of  people  around  the  world. 

The  Report  focuses  on  the  President  as 
the  most  visible  symbol  of  American  foreign 
policy  abroad.  It  recommends  that  USIA 
must  be  brought  closer  to  the  national  secu- 
rity and  foreign  policy  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess in  order  that  Its  unique  Insights  and 
Information  can  be  made  available  at  the 
place  where  American  policy  is  forged.  The 
Commission  reasserts  that  USIA  should  be 
in  at  the  takeoffs  as  well  as  the  landings  in 
foreign  policy  In  order  to  accomplish  its  mis- 
sion with  maximum  effectiveness. 

Copies  of  the  Commission's  26th  Report 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Commission's  of- 
fice at  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Room  1008. 
For  further  Information  contact  Louis  T. 
Olom,  Staff  Director.  Telephones:  632-5211 
or  632-6227. 

The  United  States  Advisory  Commission 
on  Information — a  citizens  group  created  by 
the  Congress  in  1948,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  confirmed  by  the  Senate — conducts 
a  continuing  overview  of  USIA  operations, 
and  in  Its  annual  report  both  assesses  those 
operations  and  proposes  recommendations 
for  the  future.  Its  cvirrent  membership: 
Frank  Stanton  (chairman),  vice  chairman 
of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  New 
Tork;  Hobart  LewU,  editor-ln-chlef  of 
Reader's  Digest,  New  York;  James  Mlchener, 
author,  PipersvUle,  Pennsylvania:  John 
Shaheen,  president  of  Shaheen  Natural  Re- 
sources Company,  New  York;  and  George 
Gallup,  chairman  of  the  board,  American 
Institute  of  Public  Opinion,  Princeton.  New 
Jersey. 


FEDERAL  CHARTER  FOR  GOLD 
STAR  WIVES  OF  AMERICA 


(Mr.  WALSH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
joined  with  our  colleague.  Mr.  Fohsythe, 
In  seeking  a  Federal  charter  for  the 
Gold  Star  Wives  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long  been  active 
in  the  veteran's  organizations  and  have 
had  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing with  the  Gold  Star  Wives  on  many 
occasions.  They  are  such  a  dedicated 
group  of  women  who  have  proven  so 
many  times  in  so  many  ways  their  devo- 
tion to  the  great  cause  for  which  they 
stand. 

The  national  organization  was  founded 
in  1945  and  its  membership,  now  more 
than  2,000,  is  made  up  of  the  widows  of 
our  fighting  men  who  lost  their  lives  in 
service  to  this  great  Nation. 
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Their  main  objective  is  to  serve  the 
widows  and  children  of  those  who  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice  for  America.  They 
provide  moral  and  material  support  to 
them  and  generally  help  them  through 
their  anguish. 

This  Is  a  most  praiseworthy  effort  and 
I  firmly  believe  the  Gold  Star  Wives  de- 
serve the  charter  which  they  seek.  I  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  sup- 
port this  effort. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cronin)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Williams,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Owens)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  McFall,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DiGGS.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Studds)  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter:) 

Mr.  Patman,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Edwards  of  Csdifomia  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rees  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  McFall. 

Mr.  Vanik. 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  in  six  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Hanna  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Ullman. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stttdds)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Dan  Daniel. 

Mr.  BiAGGi  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Htjngate. 

Mr.  Patten  in  two  instances. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Michel. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CTronin)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  QuiE  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Keatinq. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Wybian  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Parris  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  MizELL  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Wampler. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Burcener. 

Mr.  Minshall  of  Ohio. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Owens)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  DE  Lugo. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Alexander  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  <3oNZALEz  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  Instances. 

Ms.  ABztro  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  BOLLING. 

Mr.  RousH  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and,  imder  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.  21.  Joint  resolution  to  create  an 
Atlantic  Union  delegation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


total  amount  of  Insurance  authorized  to  be 
outstanding  and  by  requiring  known  fiood- 
prone  conmiunities  to  participate  in  the 
program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

661.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  copies  of  international  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
92-403;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

662.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  and 
National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  reports  of  the  Academy 
and  the  Institute  for  1972,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4  of  their  charters;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration . 

663.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  on  activities 
during  1972  under  the  Ports  and  Waterways 
Safety  Act  of  1972,  pursuant  to  section  203 
of  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchsint 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

664.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  certain  laws  affecting 
the  Coast  Guard;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  March  26,  1973. 
present  to  tiie  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title: 

H.R.  3298.  An  act  to  restore  the  rural 
water  and  sewer  grant  program  under  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  18  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow. 
Wednesday,  March  28.  1973.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
commimlcations  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

658.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  a  report  on  military  con- 
struction contracts  awarded  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  without  formal  ad- 
vertisement during  the  6  months  ended  De- 
cember 31,  1972.  pursuant  to  section  804  of 
Public  Law  90-110:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

659.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  to  transfer  certain  farm  labor 
housing  and  rural  rental  housing  loans  and 
related  liabilities  from  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Insurance  Fund  to  the  Rural  Hous- 
ing Insurance  Fund,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

660.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  expand  the 
National  Flood  Insurance  program  by  sub- 
stantially Increasing  limits  of  coverage  and 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  5683.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  establish 
a  Rural  Electrification  and  Telephone  Re- 
volving Fund  to  provide  adequate  funds  for 
rural  electric  and  telephone  systems  through 
Insured  and  guaranteed  loans  at  interest 
rates  which  will  allow  them  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  the  act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
(Rept.  No.  93-91).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House  Res- 
olution 327.  Resolution  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  HJl.  5610,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act,  1926,  to  au- 
thorize additional  appropriations,  and  for 
other  purposes:  (Rept.  No.  93-92).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  328.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HJl.  5293.  a  bill  authorizing 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  Peace 
Corps;  (Rept.  No.  93-93) .  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ALEX.\NDER: 

H.R.  6121.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount  of 
outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  with- 
out any  deductions  from  benefits  thereunder; 
to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 

HJl.  6122.  A  bill  to  increase  the  subsistence 
payments  to  students  at  the  State  Marine 
schools;  to  the  Commission  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By.  Mr.  BLACKBURN; 

H.R.  6123.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966  to  advance  to  the  last  Sun- 
day In  May  the  commencement  of  daylight 
sa\'1ng  time  and  to  advance  to  the  last  Sun- 
day before  the  first  Monday  In  September  the 
conclusion  of  daylight  saving  time  period  for 
the  year;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
P>orelgn  Commeroe. 
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Massact  usetts: 


for 


Commit  tee 


By  Mr.  BLATNIK 
H.R.  6124.  A  bUl  to  declare  tha|b 
States  holds  certain  lands  In 
Minnesota    Chippewa    Tribe,   M; 
Comxnlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
By.  Mr.  BURKE  of 
H.R.  6125.  A  bill  to  Increase 
$480  per  year  the  amount  of 
which  will  be  excluded  In 
blUty  for  and  amount  of  benefit^ 
Individuals  under  the  Federal 
supplemental  security  Income 
blind,  and  disabled,  established 
of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  th 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6126.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
supplemental  security  Income 
blind,  and  disabled  (established, 
of  the  Social   Security  Act)    to 
cost-of-Uvlng  increases  In  the 
vlded  thereunder;  to  the 
and  Means. 

H.R.  6127.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
rlty  Act  to  eliminate  the 
a  recipient  of  disability  insura 
under  title  II  of  such  act  must 
months  before  becoming  eligible 
under  medicare;  to  the  Commlttjee 
and  Means. 

H.R.  6128.  A  bill  tQ  provide  foi 
of  certain   sums   advanced    to 
services    under    title    XVXII    of 
Security  Act;  to  the  Committee 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  (for  h 
Don  H.  Clausen) : 
H.R.  6129.  A  blU  to  amend 
act  of  June  30,  1954,  as  amende<: 
for  the  continuance  of  civil 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  6130.  A  bUl  to  amend  title 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
Individual  under  age  62  retires 
employment  after  30  or  more 
ice  under  an  employees  pension 
the  period  after  such  retirement 
his  attainment  of  such  age  shall 
in    determining   the   amount    of 
security   benefits   if   the   exclusldn 
period  would  Increase  the  amov|nt 
benefits;    to   the   Committee   on 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.R.  6131.  A  bUl  to  provide  for 
ment  of  support  orders  In  certain 
Federal  courts,  and  to  make  it 
move  or  travel  in  interstate  and 
merce  to  avoid  compliance  with 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarj 
By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H.R.  6132.  A  bin  to  authorize 
bicycle  transportation  system  In 
with  title  23  of  the  United  Stat 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr.  COHEN    (for 
Sarasin)  : 
H.R.  6133.  A  bUl  to  provide  a 
newsmen   against  the   compelled 
of  certain   Information  and 
formation;   to  the  Committee  or 
clary. 

By  Mr.  CRONIN 
HJl.  6134.  A  bUl  to  amend  title 
States  Code,  so  as  to  extend 
years  the  period  that  a  member 
formed  services  has  following  his 
to  select  his  home  for  purposes  of 
transportation  allowances  under 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  DZ  LUGO: 
H.R.  6135.  A  bin  to  place  certain 
lands  within   the   jurisdiction 
ernments  of  Guam,  the  Virgin 
American  Samoa,  and  for  other 
the    Committee    on    Interior 
Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  DORN  (by  request) : 
HJl.  6136.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  increased 
awards  of  service-connected  compensation  to 
certain  blinded  veterans  who  are  suffering 
from  additional  disabilities;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6137.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  an  additional 
aid  and  attendance  allowance  to  certain  serv- 
ice-connected blinded  veterans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DRINAN: 
HJl.  6138.  A  bin  to  guarantee  the  free  flo  ; 
of  Information  to  the  public;   to  the  Com 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  du  PONT: 
HJl.  6139.  A  bin  to  promote  public  health 
and  welfare  by  expanding  and  Improving  the 
family  planning  services  and  population  sci- 
ences research  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment,   and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  6140.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  man  delivery  In- 
surance program  under  which  a  person  who 
Insures  an  article  of  mail  could  recover  for 
losses  occurring  when  there  Is  late  or  no  de- 
livery of  the  article;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  EIU3ERG  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Drinan  )  : 
H.R.  6141.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 
under  the  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
program  for  annual  flu  shots;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  EILBERO: 
H.R.  6142.  A  bin  making  an  urgent  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  the  national  In- 
dustrial    reserve     under     the     Indepjendent 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  EILBERG  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Rose)  : 
H.R.  6143.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional Income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer 
supporting  a  dependent  who  Is  mentally  re- 
tarded; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FISH: 
H.R.  6144.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  estabUsh  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  Ucenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  6145.  A  bin  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  dura- 
tlon-of-marriage  requirements  (and  other 
special  requirements)  which  are  presently 
applicable  In  determining  whether  a  person 
Is  the  widow  of  an  Insured  Individual  for 
benefit  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  6146.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  anow  a  State  In  Its 
discretion,  to  such  extent  as  It  deems  ap- 
propriate, to  use  the  dual  signature  method 
of  making  payments  of  aid  to  families  with 
depedent  children  under  Its  approved  State 
plan;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 
H.R.    6147.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health   Service  Act   to  establish  a   national 
program  of  health  research  fellowships  and 
tralneeshlps  to  assure  the  continued  excel- 
lence of  biomedical  research  In  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FREY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  Illinois,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Con- 
able.   Mr.   Derwinski,   Mr.  Duncan, 
Mr.  EiLBERC,  Mr.  Forstthe.  Mr.  Hast- 
ings,  Mr.   HoGAN,   Mr.   Horton,   Mr. 
LuJAN,  Mr.  Vetsey,  Mr.  Ware,  and 
Mr.  Yatron)  : 
H.R.  6148.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act 


of  1970  to  establish  minimum  mandatory 
sentences  for  persons  convicted  of  offenses  in- 
volving narcotic  drugs,  to  provide  emergency 
procedures  to  govern  the  pretrial  and  postrlal 
release  of  persons  charged  with  offenses  In- 
volvlng  certain  narcotic  drugs,  to  provide 
procedures  to  reach  large  sums  of  money  used 
for  narcotic  trafficking,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.R.  6149.  A  bill  to  extend  through  fiscal 
year  1974  the  expiring  appropriations  au- 
thorizations In  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act,  and  the  Development  Disabilities  Serv- 
ices and  Facilities  Construction  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 
H.R.  6150.  A  bill  to  amend  title  32,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  Army  and  Air 
Force  National  Guard  technicians  shall  not 
be  required  to  wear  the  military  uniform 
while  performing  their  duties  In  a  civilian 
status;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  GUDE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Wolff, 
and  Mr.  Steele)  : 
H.R.  6151.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970,  to  direct  the  Presi- 
dent to  establish  a  Rent  Control  Board  which, 
through  the  establishment  of  a  cost  Justifi- 
cation formula,  will  control  the  level  of  rent 
with  respect  to  residential  real  property,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON: 
H.R.  6152.  A  bill  to  provide  adequate  men- 
tal health  care  and  psychiatric  care  to  all 
Americans;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HILLIS: 
Hr.  6153.  A   bill   to   assure   the   Imposition 
of  appropriate  penalties  for  persons  convicted 
of  offenses  involving  heroin  or  morphine,  to 
provide  emergency  procedures  to  govern  the 
pretrial    and    posttrlal    release    of    persons 
charged   with   offenses   Involving   heroin   or 
morphine,   and  for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  6154.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  remove  the  time  limi- 
tation within  which  programs  of  education 
for  veterans  must  be  completed;  to  the  Com- 
mltee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6155.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  certain 
veterans  who  were  prisoners  of  war  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  service-connected  disabil- 
ity of  50  percent;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

Br.  Mr.  HILLIS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Lott, 
Mr.    Railsback,    and    Mr.    Harring- 
ton) : 
H.R.   6156.  A   bill  to  establish   Improved 
nationwide   standards   of   mall   service,   re- 
quire annual  authorization  of  public  service 
appropriations  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HOGAN: 
H.R.  6157.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  support 
the  dissemination  of  news,  opinion,  scien- 
tific,    cultural,     and     educational     matter 
through  the  malls;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  6158.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
labor-management  relations  in  the  Federal 
services,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  JARMAN: 
H.R.  6159.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  freedom  of 
choice   of   Federal   employees   In  employee- 
management  relations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  LEHMAN: 
HJl.  6160.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehen- 
sive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Preven- 
tion, Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act  and 
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other   related   acts   to   concentrate   the   re- 
sources of  the  Nation  against  the  problem  of 
alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By    Mr.    McFALL     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mrs.  Bttrke  of 
California,      Mrs.      Chisholm,      Mr. 
Danielson,   Mr.   Delltjms,  Mr.   Eil- 
BERG,   Mr.   Fraser,  Mr.   Harrington, 
Mr.  Hawkins,   Mr.   Jones  of  Okla- 
homa, Mr.  Legoett,  Mr.  Macdonald, 
Mr.   Metcalfe,    Mr.    Moixohan,    Mr. 
Obet,  Mr.  PoDELL,  Mr.  Randall,  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson  of  California,  and  Mr.  Won 
Pat): 
H.R.  6161.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970  to  establish  a  tem- 
porary Price-Wage  Board,   to  provide   tem- 
porary guldeUnes  for  the  creation  of  price 
and  pay  rate  stabUlzation  standards,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  McKINNEY: 
H.R.  6162.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  amounts  won  In  State  lotteries;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas: 
H.R.  6163.  A  bin  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  a  program 
providing  for  the  inspection  of  fish  produced 
on  fish  farms  In  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee    on    Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas  (for  himself, 
Mr.   Vanik,   Mr.   Andrews   of  North 
Dakota,    Mr.    Butler,    Mr.    Don    H. 
Clausen,  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  Passman, 
Mr.   RoussELOT,    Mr.    Sandman,    Mr. 
Satterfield,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Thone,  and  Mr.  Wright)  : 
H.R.  6164.  A  bill  to  prohibit  most-favored- 
natlon  treatment  and  commercial  and  guar- 
antee agreements  with  respect  to  any  non- 
market  economy  country  which  denies  to  Its 
citizens  the  right  to  emigrate  or  which  Im- 
poses more  than  nominal  fees  upon  Its  citi- 
zens as  a  condition  of  emigration;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY   (for  himself, 

Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr.  Baker, 

Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Broyhill  of  North 

Carolina,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Davis  of 

South  Carolina,  Mr.  Denholm,  Mr. 

Dickinson.  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Fisher, 

Mr.  GuYER,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr. 

Hastings,  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Hin- 

shaw,  Mr.  Huber,  Mr.  Jones  of  North 

Carolina,  Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 

Matsunaca,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Stei- 

ger   of   Wisconsin,   Mr.   Treen,    and 

Mr.    Won    Pat)  : 

H.R.  6165.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  37  and  38, 

United  States  Code,  to  encourage  persons  to 

Join  and  remain  in  the  Ressrves  and  National 

Guard  by  providing  full-time  coverage  under 

Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  for  such 

members  and  certain  members  of  the  Retired 

Reserve  up  to  age  60.  and  for  other  purposes; 

to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   MONTGOMERY    (for  Mmself, 
Mr.    Robert    W.    Daniel,    Jr.,    Mr. 
Robinson     of     Virginia,     and     Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska)  : 
H.R.  6166.  A  bin  to  amend  titles  37  and  38, 
United   States   Code,   to  encourage   persons 
to  Join  and  remain  In  the  Reserves  and  Na- 
tional  Guard  by  providing  full-time  cover- 
age  under  Servicemen's   Group   Life   Insur- 
ance for  such  members  and  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Retired  Reserve  up  to  age  60,  and 
for  other  purposes;    to   the  Committee   on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  NEDZI: 
H.R.  6167.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964 
for  Certain  Employees,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


By    Mr.    PATMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Barrett,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Reuss, 
Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
St  Germain,  Mr.  MmisH,  Mr.  Han- 
NA,  Mr.  Oettts,  Mr.  Annxinzio,  Mr. 
Rees,  Mr.  Hanley,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr. 
Koch,  Mr.  Cotter,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Young 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  Moakley,  and  Mr. 
Stark)  : 
HJl.  6168.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970;   to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  6169.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  defer  the  payment 
of  Income  tax  on  amounts  deducted  from 
a  public  employee's  wages  for  purposes  of  re- 
tirement untU  the  amounts  are  received  by 
the  taxpayer;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  RARICK: 
H.R.  6170.  A  bill  to  provide  a  moratorium 
in  which  the  payment  of  Interest  on  VS. 
obligations  will  be  suspended,  to  provide 
that  for  this  period  Interest-bearing  obliga- 
tions will  be  refunded  with  20-year  non- 
interest-bearing  obligations,  and  to  provide 
that  the  saving  to  the  United  States  will  be 
used  to  reduce  the  public  debt;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6171.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  vsrith  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  certain  uncompensated  serv- 
ices of  attorneys  and  physicians;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  REUSS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Breaxtx,  Mr.  Burton,  and  Mr.  Roe)  : 
H.R.  6172.  A  bill  to  provide  for  programs 
of  public  service  employment  for  unemployed 
persons,  to  assist  States  and  local  communi- 
ties In  providing  needed  public  services,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  REUSS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Brown 
of  California,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  and  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey)  : 
H.R.   6173.   A  bUl   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  raise  needed  addi- 
tional revenues  by  tax  reform;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.R.  6174.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  lim- 
itation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    ROGERS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Satterfield,  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr.  Preyer, 
Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Roy.  Mr.  Nel- 
SEN.  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr. 
Heinz,  and  Mr.  Hudnut)  : 
H.R.    6175.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Institute  on  Aging, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  6176.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  permit  members 
of  the  Reserves  and  the  National  Guard  to 
receive  retired  pay  at  age  55  for  nonregular 
service  imder  chapter  67  of  that  title;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  6177.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  expedite  the  making  of 
amendments  to  the  uniform  standards  for 
evidencing  the  lawfulness  of  Interstate  oper- 
ations of  motor  carriers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  6178.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  extend  coverage  of  such  act 
to  certain  motor  vehicles  used  to  transport 
schoolchildren  and  teachers,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6179.  A  bin  to  amend  section  402  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  to  extend  cer- 
tain deadlines  relating  to  apportionment  of 


highway  safety  funds,  and  for  other  pi^r- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ROONEY  Of  Pennsylvania  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Eckha&dt)  : 
HH.  6180.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  provide  Improved  enforce- 
ment of  motor  carrier  safety  regulations;  to 
protect  motor  carrier  employees  against  dis- 
crimination for  reporting  violations  of  such 
regulations;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ROY  (for  himself.  Mrs.  Suixi- 
VAN.  Ms.  Abzuo.  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr. 
Drinan,  Mr.  Pauntrot,  Mr.  Hecht.br 
of   West   Virginia,   Mr.    Heinz,    Mr. 
Helstoski,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mrs.  Mink, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Podell,  and  Mr.  Won 
Pat): 
H.R.  6181.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Consumer 
Savings  Disclosure  Act  in  order  to  provide 
for  uniform  and  full  dlsclosvire  of  Informa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  computation  and 
payment  of  earnings  on  certain  savings  de- 
posits;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  SISK : 
H.R.  6182.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  exporta- 
tion of  logs  from  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York: 
H.R.  6183.  A  bill  to  provide  self-government 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  SNYDER : 
H.R.  6184.  A  bill  to  permit  collective  nego- 
tiation   by    professional    retail    pharmacists 
with  third-party  prepaid  prescription   pro- 
gram  administrators  and   sponsors;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  STRATTON: 
H.R.  6185.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code    of    1954   to    allow   a    credit 
against  the  IndlvldutU  income  tax  for  tuition 
for  the  elementary  or  secondary  education 
of  dependents;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STUCKEY  (by  request) : 
H.R.  6186.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1947  regarding  tax- 
ability of  dividends  received  by  a  corpora- 
tion from  Insurance  companies;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mrs.   SULLIVAN    (for  herself,   Mr. 
Clark,   Mr.  Downino,  Mr.   Grover, 
and  Mr.  Mailliard)  : 
H.R.  6187.  A  bin  to  amend  section  602(a) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,   1936;    to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mrs.   SULLIVAN    (for  herself,  Mr. 
Hechler     of     West     Virginia,     Mr. 
Flynt,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Mills  of 
Arkansas,    Mr.    Snyder,   Mr.    Baker, 
Mr.  Ashbrook.  Mr.  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
Mr.    McCloskey.    Mr.    Gubser,    Mr. 
Latta,  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Kuykendall,  Mr. 
Ke.atinc,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Clancy.    Mr.    Landgrebe,    Mr.    Quie, 
Mr.    Burke    of    Florida,    and    Mr. 
Wright)  : 
H.R.  6188.  A  bill  to  extend  untU  November 
1,  1978,  the  existing  exemption  of  the  steam- 
boat Delta  Queen  from  certain  vessel  laws; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By   Mrs.   SULLIVAN    (for  herself,   Mr. 
Ashley,    Mr.    Esch,    Mr.    Holifield. 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Minshall  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Leggett,    Mr.    Helstoski,    Mr.    Mc« 
Clory,  Mr.  Waggonner,  Mr.  Culver. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Stub- 
blefteld.  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Bray,  and 
Mr.  Symington)  : 
H.R.  6189.  A  bill  to  extend  until  November 
1.  1978,  the  existing  exemption  of  the  steam- 
boat Delta  Queen  from  certain  vessel  laws;  to 
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the   Conuolttee   on   Merchant   1  [arlne   and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (tor 
himself,  and  Mr.  Gross)  : 
Hit. 6190.  A  bUl  to  amend  tie  Criminal 
Ckxle  to  prohibit  former  Membtrs  of  Con- 
gress from  using  seals,  flags,  llce:ise  tags,  or 
other  Insignia  or  devices  which  Imply  they 
are  currently  Members  of  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    ULLMAN    (for    h  mself ,    Mr. 
Camp,    Mr.    Clark,    Mr.    fl,ooD,    Mr. 
Foley,  Mr.  Ichord,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
California,     Mr.      McSpaoden,     Mr. 
Qotllen,   Mr.   RooNXY  or   Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  Runnels,  Mr.  i  Jatlor,  Mr. 
Shoup,  Mr.   Skubitz.  M.  Stubble- 
field,  Mr.  Stmms.  and  Ji'i.  Udall)  : 
HJl.  6191.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
.  that  certain  forms  of  zinc  be  ad:  nltted  free 
of  duty;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAQT    (far  himself. 
Mr.    DE    Luco,    Mr.    BiNfcHAM,    Mr. 
EiEGLE,   Mr.   Melcher,   ikr.   Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  Dices,   Mrs.   I[eckler   of 
Massachusetts,   Mr.   Yov.^a  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  FoRSTTHE,  Mr.  ^VoLFF,  Mr 
Won  Pat,  Mr.  Puce.  Mr.  I  angel,  Mr. 
Drinan,  Mr.  WiDNALL,  Mr.  Mazzoli, 
Mr.   MoAKLET,   Mr.   Cleveland,   Mr. 
Davis  of  South  Carolina,  Mr    Tier- 
nan.    Mr.    Buchanan,    Mr.   Rotbal, 
Mr.  Fret,  and  Mr.  Daniels  on)  : 
HJl.   6192.   A   bill   to   amend    ;he   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  expand  th(   authortty 
Of  the  National  Institute  of  Arthjltls,  Meta- 
bolism, and  Digestive  Diseases  in  ider  to  ad- 
vance the  national  attack  on  diabetes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Fo*lgn  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAOT  (fur  himself, 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
McDaok,  Mr.  MoNTOOMEBv,  Mr.  Leo- 
OETT ,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Mathis  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Harbinoton  Mr.  Leh- 
man, Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  BiAsco,  Mr. 
Bbinklet,  Mr.  Hklst^ski,  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Podbll.  Mr. 
Yatron,  Mrs.  Orabso,  Mr.  Hudnut, 
Mr.  EiLHEBO,  Mr.  Chambmrlain,  Mr. 
Harvet,  Mr.  LoTT,  Mrs.  Ichisholm, 
and  Ii£r.  Sasbanes)  :  ] 

HJi.  8193.  A  bUl  to  amend  ihe  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  expand  tha  authority 
of  the  National  Institute  of]  Arthritis. 
MetabolUm,  and  Digestive  Diseases  In  order 
to  advance  the  national  attack  04  diabetes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Intersute  aid  Foreign 
Commerce.  T 

ByMr.VANIK: 
HJl.  6194.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provlfle  for  an 
energy  conservation  tax,  to  establish  the 
Energy  Development  and  Supply  Trust 
Funds,  and  for  other  purposes;  toi  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  J4r.  CHARLES  H.  WILSdN  of  Cali- 
fornia: 
HJl.  6195.  A  bill  relating  to  the  authority 
of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
readjust  the  schedule  of  ratings  f(r  the  dis- 
abilities of  veterans;  to  the  coi  atnictlon, 
alteration,  and  acquisition  of  ho6)ltals  and 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m. 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  James 
a   Senator   from    the   State 
Dakota. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverenc 
L.  R.  Elson.  DJD.,  offered  the 
prayer: 


domlcUlary  facilities;  to  the  closing  of  hos- 
pital and  domlcUlary  facilities  and  regional 
offices;  and  to  the  transfer  of  real  property 
under  the  Jurisdiction  or  control  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WINN: 

HJl.  6196.  A  blU  to  prohibit  assaults  on 
State  law  enforcement  officers,  firemen,  and 
Judicial  officers;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  6197.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  a  Federal  minimum  death  and 
dismemberment  benefit  to  public  safety  offi- 
cers or  their  surviving  dependents;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Roybal)  : 

HJl.  6198.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addition- 
al Itemized  deduction  for  Individuals  who 
rent  their  principal  residences;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BYRON: 

H.J.  Res.  463.  Joint  resolution  designating 
November    11    of   each    year    as    "Armistice 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 

H.J.  Res.  464.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim   the  22d  day  of 
April  of  each  year  as  Queen  Isabella  Day;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Miss  JORDAN: 

H.J.  Res.  465.  Joint  resolution  prescribing 
model  regulations  governing  Implementation 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
relating  to  the  administration  of  social  serv- 
ice programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SPENCE: 

H.J.  Res.  466.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  second  full 
week  In  October  each  year  as  "National 
Legal  Secretaries'  Court  Observance  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STUCKEY: 

H.J.  Res.  467.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  per- 
mit the  Imposition  and  carrying  out  of  the 
death  penalty;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

112.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Leglslatiire  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, relative  to  Federal  assumption  of 
welfare  coats  of  the  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

113.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Leglslatiire  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  relative 
to  the  National  Health  Care  Expansion  and 
Improvement  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

114.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  relative  to 
most  favored  nation  status  for  the  Soviet 
Union;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Ml*.  BENTTEZ: 
HJl.  6199.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  GuUlermo 
Rivera  Rivera;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  OUDE: 
HJl.  6200.  A  bill  to  grant  a  Federal  charter 
to  the   Crime   Stoppers   Club,   Inc.;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
ByMr.  RIEGLE: 
HJl.  6201.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Claudia 
Montgomerle-NeUson;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STUDDS: 
HJl.  6202.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  C. 
Johnson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TEAQUE  of  California: 
HJl.  6203.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Albertlna 
O.  Dlas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York: 
HJl.  6204.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Helen 
Lampo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rxile  XXll,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

79.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petltlton  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  Los  Angeles  County, 
Calif.,  relative  to  automobile  emission  stand- 
ards; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

80.  Also,  petition  of  Paul  A.  Lelpo,  Jr.,  and 
other  members  of  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Police  Officers,  Local  332.  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  relative  to  protection  for  law  en- 
forcement officers  against  nuisance  suits;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

81.  Also,  petition  of  Lt.  Bob  Bootlc  and 
other  members  of  the  Greensburg,  Ind., 
Police  Department,  relative  to  protection  for 
law  enforcement  officers  against  nuisance 
suits;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

82.  Also,  petition  of  O.  S.  McCaw  and  other 
members  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police, 
Blue  Grass  Lodge  No.  4.  Lexington,  Ky.,  rela- 
tive to  protection  for  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers against  nuisance  suits;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

83.  Also,  petition  of  Joseph  R.  Ray  and 
others,  Sanford,  Maine,  relative  to  protection 
for  law  enforcement  officers  against  nuisance 
suits;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

84.  Also,  petition  of  William  Pavla.  Belling- 
ham,  Mass.,  relative  to  protection  for  law 
enforcement  officers  against  nuisance  suits; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

85.  Also,  petition  of  Joseph  A.  Clabaugh 
and  other  members  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police,  Lodge  No.  69,  Hanover,  Pa.,  relative 
to  protection  of  law  enforcement  officers 
against  nuisance  suits;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

86.  Also,  petition  of  the  Legislature  of 
Rockland  County,  N.Y.,  relative  to  the  "Port 
Worth  Five";  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

87.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  councU,  Eu- 
clid, Ohio,  relative  to  controUing  the  level  of 
Lake  Erie;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
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and  was 
Abourezk, 
ut   South 


Edward 
ollowlng 


Lord  of  our  lives,  in  this  quiet  morning; 
interlude  help  us  to  put  aside  all  other 
thoughts  and  duties  that  for  a  moment 
we  may  know  Thy  nearness.  Fill  our  lives 
with  new  meaning  and  purpose.  Help  us 
to  grasp  the  truth  that  we  labor  not 
alone,  for  Thoxi  art  with  us;  we  work  not 


in  our  own  strength,  for  Thou  dost  sup- 
port us.  Rekindle  the  Are  of  faith  our 
fathers  gave  us.  Make  our  hours  radiant 
with  truth  and  our  dally  work  resplend- 
ent with  the  faith  which  believes  in  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  righteousness. 
Through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  Amoi. 


March  27,  1973 
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APPOINTMENT   OP   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  B.C.,  March  27,  1973. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  James 
Abourezk,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  South 
Dakota,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day. March  26.  1973,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.   FOREST   SERVICE    REORGANI- 
ZATION—RUMORS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  weekend,  news  reports  appeared 
in  Montana  indicating  possible  changes 
and  consolidations  in  the  regional  setup 
of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  Senator  Met- 
CALP  and  I  do  not  like  what  we  hear.  We 
have  not  had  verification,  but  we  imder- 
Btand  that  consideration  is  being  given 
to  moving  the  regional  oflQces  from  Mis- 
soula, Mont.,  Ogden.  Utah,  and  Albu- 
querque, N.  Mex.,  to  the  Denver,  Colo., 
Federal  region,  including  the  closing  of 
many  national  forest  headquarters. 

While  we  do  not  disagree  with  the 
effort  to  unify  the  regional  setup  for 
many  national  Federal  programs,  it  is 
Important  to  point  out  that  there  are 
exceptions.  National  forest  activity  is 
limited  to  certain  areas  of  the  Nation. 
Any  plan  to  make  the  Forest  Service  con- 
form to  the  Federal  regional  system  is 
ridiculous.  Missoula  is  the  headquarters 
of  region  I,  one  of  the  most  active  of 
the  Forest  Service  regions.  It  is  centrally 
located  and  is  within  easy  access  of  all 
the  national  forest  headquarters.  Mis- 
soula is  the  center  of  considerable  admin- 
istrative and  research  activity. 

Region  I  is  made  up  of  the  State  of 
Montana,  northern  Idaho,  eastern 
Wasliington,  and  the  grasslands  In 
North  Dakota  and  northern  South  Da- 
kota. Region  I  headquarters  in  Missoula 
administers  26,126.940  acres  of  National 
Forest  lands.  There  are  16  national 
forests  within  its  jurisdiction,  10  in  my 


State,  five  in  Idaho,  and  one  in  Washing- 
ton. The  vast  majority  of  the  national 
forests  in  Montana  are  in  western  Mon- 
tana and  if  we  look  at  a  map  we  can  see 
that  Missoula  is  the  logical,  central  loca- 
tion. If  region  I  Is  absorbed  into  re- 
gion n  in  Denver,  it  will  be  some  800  to 
1,000  miles  away.  Region  n  administers 
20,000,000  acres  of  national  forest.  There 
are  186,000,000  acres  in  the  entire  na- 
tional system  of  forest  lands.  The  United 
States  is  a  very  large  landholder  and  it 
does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  ask  that 
they  continue  to  be  administered  from 
nine  regional  headquarters.  Building  up 
an  even  larger  administrative  monster 
in  Denver,  in  addition  to  the  one  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  is  not  going  to  sim- 
plify matters.  Such  action  takes  away 
more  responsibility  and  action  from 
local  authority. 

We  also  understand  that  this  proposed 
reorganization  involves  a  number  of  na- 
tional forest  headquarters  consolidations 
and  closures.  If  this  is  accurate,  then  it 
seems  very  inconsistent  with  what  the 
administration  would  like  us  to  believe 
on  another  front.  We  all  know  that  na- 
tional forest  timber  sales  are  way  down, 
in  fact  below  the  annual  allowable  cut. 
This  is  due  in  part  to  an  OMB  enforced 
personnel  cut.  There  Is  no  way  in  which 
the  Forest  Service  can  efficiently  offer 
timber  sales  without  adequate  personnel. 
To  do  otherwise  would  open  up  vast 
acreages  to  a  rape  of  the  timber 
resources. 

All  of  this  is  being  done  at  a  time  when 
the  Nixon  administration's  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council  indicates  that  they  will  in- 
crease temporarily  the  Nation's  lumber 
supply  in  an  effort  to  combat  rising  hous- 
ing costs.  The  Council's  recommenda- 
tions reportedly  will  Include  increasing 
the  Federal  timber  available  for  commer- 
cial harvest.  How  can  this  be  done  when 
they  are  reducing  personnel? 

The  report  indicates  that  the  Council 
also  wants  to  attack  the  railroad  boxcar 
shortage  as  a  contributor  to  high  lum- 
ber prices.  This  is  a  very  real  problem 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  through  its  regulatory  authority, 
attempted  to  expedite  the  movement  of 
railroad  boxcars  with  new  car  orders  and 
stiff  penalities.  However,  the  administra- 
tion has  severely  limited  the  ICC  per- 
sonnel ceiling  so  that  they  cannot  hire 
personnel  to  enforce  and  inspect  the 
movement  of  cars. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Metcalf  and  I  are  very  disturbed  by 
these  recurring  reports.  We  thought 
we  laid  them  to  rest  about  a  year  ago. 
We  wish  to  take  this  public  opportunity 
to  remind  the  current  administration  of 
the  Miles  City  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital.  Senator  Metcalf  and  I  will  not 
stand  by  and  watch  a  viable  and  effec- 
tive arm  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  in 
Missoula,  Mont.,  dissipated  and  cut  up. 
Region  I  should  remain  in  Missoula  and 
it  should  remain  with  its  present  activi- 
ties and  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  a 
series  of  communications  my  colleague. 
Senator  Metcalf.  and  I  have  received  and 
initiated  with  the  appropriate  Federal 
agencies. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Missoula,  Mont..  March  26,  1973. 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield, 
Capitol  Hill, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Alarmed  by  article  In  today's  Missoullan  in- 
dicating U.S.  Forest  Service  will  close  re- 
gional headquarters  in  Missoula,  Ogden,  and 
Albuquerque  within  the  next  1  to  3  months 
and  consolidate  them  in  Denver.  Plan  in- 
cludes consoiidating  offices  from  Great  Falls 
and  Butte  to  Helena  as  well  as  other  Involved 
changes.  News  article  referred  to  a  high- 
ranking  Forest  Service  official  in  region  4 
making  the  announcement  at  Twin  Palls  to 
the  Idaho  Wildlife  Federation  Convention. 
This  would  be  a  major  blow  to  Missoula  and 
the  already  disrupted  Montana  economy. 
Please  refer  to  my  letter  of  September  3,  1971, 
In  regard  to  economic  and  social  Impacts:  1. 
Would  you  please  Inform  me  to  the  accuracy 
of  this  news  information  and  any  details  re- 
garding this  proposal.  2.  Since  this  is  a  vital 
matter,  your  assistance  and  cooperation  to 
strongly  oppose  the  closing  of  the  Missoula 
regional  headquarters  before  the  proposal 
becomes  official  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  Lambros. 


March  26,  1973. 
Hon.  Earl  L.  Birrz, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Agriculture: 
Hon.  John  McGtmiE, 
Chief,  U.S.  Forest  Service: 

Rumors  have  come  to  my  attention  that 
U.S.  Forest  Service  region  1  headquarters  now 
at  Missoula,  Mont.,  will  be  transferred  to 
Denver.  I  object  strongly  to  any  such  plan. 
Missoula  is  strategically  located  In  the  heart 
of  timber  resources  in  region.  Regional  con- 
cept as 'now  established  does  not  necessarily 
apply  to  several  of  our  natural  resources. 
Denver  is  remote  on  the  fringe  of  the  most 
active  forest  regions.  I  would  like  your  re- 
assurance that  nothing  wUl  be  done  to  dissi- 
pate Forest  Service  activity  at  Missoula.  Any 
plan  to  move  the  Missoula  headquarters  will 
be  met  with  strong  opposition  here  in  the 
Senate. 

Regards, 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield. 

Hon.  Earl  Butz, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.: 
Mr.  John  McGuire, 

Chief,  Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.C.: 
Constituents  have  asked  me  to  check  a  ru- 
mor that  the  Forest  Service  is  considering 
moving  its  Missoula  regional  headquarters  to 
Denver.  Will  appreciate  your  reassurance  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  The  transfer  of  man- 
agement from  near  the  center  of  the  resource 
to  an  area  more  than  800  miles  away  and  on 
the  fringe  of  the  resource  would  be  neither 
efficient  nor  economical  and  would  work  a 
very  real  hardship  on  Montanans  sincerely 
concerned  with  the  management  of  national 
forest  resources. 

Lex  MrrcALF, 

VS.  Senator. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  (Mr.  Mansfield)  in  pro- 
testing the  move  now  apparently  imder 
way  in  the  Forest  Service  to  reorganize 
its  regional  setup  into  the  10  standard 
offices  of  the  standard  regional  concept 
of  the  Federal  Government.  This  would 
mean  splitting  up  the  Intermountain  re- 
gional office  in  Ogden.  Utah,  and  scat- 
tering its  work  elsewhere  in  regional  of- 
fices far  removed  from  the  scene  of  its 
action.  Such  a  move  would  be  imwise, 
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shortsighted,  and  environmentally 
fensible. 

The  Forest  Service  admits 
examining    all    regional 
rangements  to  see  if  it  cannot 
regional  boundary  arrangements 
Federal  pattern.  It  has  not  yet 
that  such  action  will  take  place 
of  us  are  fooled  that  this  is 
the  Nixon  administration  wants 
est  Service  to  do,  and  will  force 
if  it  can  get  away  with  it. 

Mr.  President,  it  makes  little 
mental  or  administrative  sense 
the  Forest  Service  into  the  regional 
cept     straightjacket.     The 
underlying  that  concept  is  bas^d 
centralizing  regional  oCBces  of 
eral  programs  into  10  urban 
Perhaps    for    those    Federal 
whose  objective  is  to  raise  the 
of  urban  residents,  this  concept 

But  it  is  not  sound  for  those 
whose  objective  is  to  manage  naliural 
sources    in    an    environmentallji 
manner.  The  regional  oflSce  shpuld 
maintained  where  the  resources 
den  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
which  serves  Utah,  southern  Idaho, 
em  Wyoming  and  Nevada.  It 
heart  of  the  Intermountain  naticjnal 
ests. 

To  try  to  administer  the  work 
forests  from  Denver,  or  from  th( 
coast,  is  unsound  and  reasonless 

If  we  want  efficiency  and 
in  the  management  of  our  forest 
we  must  administer  the  work 
where  it  is  being  undertaken, 
resource  management  is  on 
management — not  management 
sand  miles  away. 

I  realize  that  this  action  is  be 
posed    because    of    current 
straints,  but  I  predict  it  v.'ill  b< 
pennywise  and  pound  foolish 
the  future  of  our  forests  is  concerned 

I  strongly  oppose  it  and  will 
thing  in  my  power  to  prevent 
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PROCLAMATION  DESIGNATH  TG  THE 
WEEK  OF  APRIL  23.  1973,  A?  NICO- 
LAUS  COPERNICUS  WEEK 


Presi- 
ore  the 
ouse  of 
Resolu- 


Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  W  r 
dent,  I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  be 
Senate  a  message  from  the  I 
Representatives  on  House  Joint 
tion  5. 

Ine  ACTING  PRESIDENT  riro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  Hoi  se  Joint 
Resolution  5,  which  was  read  twipe  by  its 
title,  as  follows : 

H.J.  Res.  5.  Joint  resolution  requiting  the 
President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  de  ilgnatlng 
the  week  of  April  23,  1973,  as  Nlcolaus 
Copernicus  Week"  marking  the  qulpquecen- 
tennlal  of  his  birth. 


.Mr 


jDint 


pro 


Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
immediate  consideration  of  the 
olution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chilr 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.    SCOTT    of    Pennsylvai^a 
President,  before  moving  for 
shoiUd  like  to  note  that  the  join 
tion    is    in    celebration    of 
scientist's  500th  anniversary.  It 
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inde- 


minds  me  of  the  story  of  Galileo,  a  de- 
voted student  of  Copernicus'  theory  of 
the  universe,  who  was  tried  for  heresy, 
imder  a  charge  from  the  illiterati  of  the 
day  that  he  recant  his  belief  that  the 
Earth  and  the  planets  moved  in  relation 
to  the  Sun. 

As  they  forced  Galileo  to  his  knees  for 
the  recantation,  the  story  goes  that  he 
was  heard  to  say,  in  the  ancient  Italian 
of  the  time,  "E  pur  si  muove" — that  is, 
"Nevertheless,  it  moves." 

Now  that  is  something  that  history 
should  forever  remember,  that  this  man, 
the  follower  of  Nicolaus  Copernicus' 
theory  which  changed  the  course  of 
scientific  study  and  scientific  thought 
for  all  the  world  thereafter,  neverthe- 
less was  not  changed  by  the  rigidity  of 
the  illiterati. 

At  the  end  he  said,  "Nevertheless,  it 
moves" 

That  is  the  spirit  that  I  think  should 
inform  science  today,  and  inform  states- 
men, as  well.  "If  you  believe  it,  say  it; 
if  you  have  it,  flaunt  it." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing and  passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  5)  was 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

THE  DOLLAR  DEVALUATION 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  twice 
within  14  months  we  have  had  a  formal 
devaluation  of  the  U.S.  dollar.  Now  the 
dollar  is  floating  in  the  international 
money  market.  Despite  these  consider- 
able adjustments,  the  dollar  remains  un- 
der attack. 

Dr.  James  J.  O'Leary,  nee  chairman 
of  New  York's  U.S.  Trust  Co.,  was  quoted 
in  a  recent  Forbes  magazine  as  saying: 

I'm  not  a  prophet  of  doom,  but  the  way 
things  are  going,  this  devaluation  Is  Just 
the  second  In  a  long  series  of  devaluations. 

I  hope  that  Dr.  O'Leary  is  wrong,  but 
I  believe  that  he  is  correct  unless  we  can, 
using  some  of  his  words,  change  "the 
way  things  are  going." 

What  we  must  do  is  to  restore  dis- 
cipline and  use  some  economic  common 
sense  if  we  are  to  stop  the  downward 
spiral  of  the  dollar. 

We  cannot  expect  other  nations  to  pro- 
tect our  dollar  while  we  refuse  to  disci- 
pline wild  Federal  spending  and  while 
we  take  other  congressional  actions  that 
skyrocket  manufacturing  costs  and  re- 
strict our  ability  to  compete  in  world 
markets. 

Our  balance  of  payments  deficit  sends 
more  and  more  weakening  dollars  over- 
seas each  month,  adding  to  the  $80  bil- 
lion in  American  currency  inundating 
the  money  markets  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  bring  infla- 
tion under  control  at  home,  restore  con- 
fidence in  the  American  economy,  and 
protect  the  dollar  abroad,  there  are  four 
steps  that  we  must  take : 

First.  We  must  bring  Federal  spending 


imder  control  immediately  and  also  take 
other  actions  to  stop  inflation. 

Second.  We  must  stop  the  erosion  of 
our  position  in  world  trade,  not  through 
protectionism,  but  through  a  rebirth  of 
the  competitive  spirit  within  America 
and  the  renegotiation  of  trade  agree- 
ments so  that  American  goods  can  be 
offered  on  an  equal  footing  in  all  world 
markets. 

Third.  We  must  have  a  new  spirit  of 
cooperation  between  management  and 
labor  to  keep  wages  from  further  out- 
stripping productivity. 

Fourth.  We  must  provide  the  economic 
climate  within  the  United  States  to  en- 
courage the  expansion  of  our  industries. 

Unfortimately,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
only  scratched  the  surface  in  our  at- 
tempts to  deal  with  some  of  these  prob- 
lems. 

Almost  every  move  in  Congress  the 
past  decade  has  been  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. 

We  lowered  taxes  in  1969  and  1971  at  a 
time  when  Congress  was  expanding  Fed- 
eral spending,  thus  increasing  our  al- 
ready staggering  national  debt. 

We  added  on  to  the  more  than  1,000 
domestic  assistance  programs,  many  of 
which  are  extravagant,  wasteful,  and 
clearly  ineffective. 

An  article,  "A  Clear  Call  to  Congress — 
Control  Spending  Now,"  in  the  February 
1973  Reader's  Digest  elaborates  on  this 
subject.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
this  excellent  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Clear  Call  to  Congress — Control 

Spending  Now! 

(By  Caspar  Wlllard  Weinberger) 

At  the  rate  we're  going,  says  the  newly 
designated  head  of  the  government's  biggest 
civilian  agency,  the  tax  bite  will  soon  be  so 
huge  that  the  economy  will  stagnate. 

It  is  time  to  say  No — loud  and  clear — to 
the  demands  for  ever  greater  federal  spend- 
ing. Failure  by  Congress  to  do  so  has  pro- 
duced a  ballooning  federal  budget  of  more 
than  a  quarter  trillion  dollars,  fueled  Infla- 
tion and  weakened  the  dollar.  Our  national 
debt  Is  now  so  staggering  that  interest  on  It 
alone  costs  taxpayers  nearly  $24  billion  a  year. 
"The  tax  burden  of  the  American  people," 
says  President  Nixon,  "has  reached  the 
breaking  point." 

When  the  President  brought  me  to  the 
OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget  2V2  years 
ago,  he  gave  me  one  assignment — to  keep 
under  control  a  federal  budget  that  was 
threatening  to  get  out  of  hand.  He  asked  me 
to  direct  a  sweeping  examination  of  the  en- 
tire federal  government,  to  recommend  those 
programs  that  can  be  eliminated  and  those 
that  can  be  cut,  to  identify  those  agencies 
that  are — in  his  words — "too  bloated." 

The  more  I  probed,  the  more  apparent  It 
became  that  throwing  the  taxpayers'  money 
at  one  problem  after  another  does  not  guar- 
antee solutions.  Prom  1965  to  1972,  per  capita 
federal  spending  for  education,  manpower, 
health  and  income-security  programs  shot 
up  from  $180  to  $445.  The  budget  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare soared  to  $76  billion  in  1972.  will  out- 
strip even  the  Defense  Department  in  this 
fiscal  year  and  go  far  ahead  in  fiscal  1974, 
largely  because  of  huge  increases  in  Social 
Security  payments. 

The  940-page  Catalogue  of  Federal  Do- 
mestic Assistance  lists  more  than  1000  differ- 
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ent  programs.  Examine  these  programs  and 
you  often  find  little  or  no  correlation  at  all 
between  money  spent  and  results  achieved. 
MultlmUlion-doUar  urban-renewal  projects 
have  left  thousands  homeless.  Giant  public- 
works  projects  have  too  often  wreaked  en- 
vironmental havoc.  Ever-rising  payments  un- 
der the  existing  welfare  system  have  encour- 
aged second  and  third  generations  to  stay  on 
the  dole. 

As  Fortune  magazine  recently  observed, 
"There  is  too  much  government  money  pour- 
ing Into  outmoded,  unsuccessful  or  ill-con- 
ceived activities."  Yet  attempts  to  cut  off 
these  programs  rarely  succeed.  Consider  what 
happened  two  years  ago  when  President 
Nixon  asked  Congress  to  restructure,  reduce 
or  eliminate  57  different  federal  activities 
and  save  the  taxpayers  nearly  $3  bUllon  a 
year. 

There  was  no  longer  a  need,  said  the  Presi- 
dent, for  the  government  to  own  a  railroad 
in  Alaska  or  a  steamship  line  in  Panama.  Sell 
them  to  private  industry.  End  the  $84-mil- 
llon-a-year  program  that  pumps  subsidized 
milk  into  some  of  the  nation's  wealthiest 
school  districts.  Let  private  yacht  owners 
maintain  their  own  marinas  instead  of  using 
government  largesse.  Cut  off  "disability"  pay- 
ments to  veterans  with  arrested  tuberculosis, 
he  recommended. 

Reaction  was  fierce.  Special- interest 
groups— from  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
to  the  National  Education  Association — 
bombarded  Capitol  Hill  with  letters,  tele- 
grams and  petitions.  Lobbyists  roamed  Con- 
gressional corridors  rounding  up  opposition 
to  the  economy  proposals.  The  President  has 
been  able  to  put  Into  effect  only  $675  million 
in  savings  out  of  the  nearly  $3  billion  he 
sought. 

Time  after  time  in  recent  years,  Congress 
Has  failed  to  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the 
total  effect  of  its  individual  program  deci- 
sions. For  example,  the  President  asked  Con- 
gress for  $6  billion  to  combat  water  pollu- 
tion. Congress  hiked  this  to  $18  billion,  and 
when  the  President  vetoed  the  bill  as  infla- 
tionary, it  easily  passed  over  his  veto. 

No  one  is  in  favor  of  polluted  rivers.  But, 
as  Sen.  John  McClellan  noted,  "The  time  has 
come  when  we  must  act  to  conserve  our  fiscal 
resources  Just  as  we  have  moved  to  conserve 
our  natural  resources."  If  we  do  not,  the  Im- 
plications are  ominous.  The  highly  respected 
Conference  Board,  a  nonpartisan  research 
group,  warned  recently  that  "massive  and 
almost  continuous  Jumps  in  federal  spending 
ire  posing  a  serious  threat  to  the  country's 
economic  stabUity." 

In  the  period  1969-1972— when  military 
spending  actually  declined  $3  billion,  or  four 
percent — "income  security  programs,"  from 
welfare  to  Social  Security,  rose  71  percent, 
to  365  billion  Outlays  for  pollution  control 
Increased  188  percent,  for  housing  and  com- 
munity development  115  percent,  for  man- 
power training  94  percent. 

Government — federal,  state  and  local — 
now  eats  up  about  one  third  of  the  Gross 
National  Product  in  taxes.  We  are  moving 
toward  the  40-percent  mark — a  polnc  where 
the  experts  say  it  will  be  Impossible  to  main- 
tain a  free-enterprise,  incentive-oriented 
economy. 

The  Congress  and  the  Executive,  Working 
together,  can  halt  this  head-long  plunge  to- 
ward greater  government  control  of  the 
economy.  At  this  point,  however,  it  seems 
that  Congress  is  lagging  behind.  In  its  clos- 
ing hours  last  fall,  the  Senate  rejected  the 
President's  plea  for  a  rigid  ceiling  of  $250 
billion  for  fiscal  1973 — an  increase  of  $18 
bUllon  over  1972,  and  $143  bUllon  over  1962. 
If  the  people  are  ever  to  get  responsible 
fiscal  policy,  three  things  must  be  done: 

Abandon  the  unworkable.  Traditionally, 
federal  programs  Increase  In  scope  year  after 
year.  Economist  Peter  Drucker  puts  it  this 
way:  "The  moment  government  undertakes 


anything,  it  becomes  permanent.  Government 
really  cannot  abandon  anything."  But  this 
Administration  disagrees. 

For  months,  the  economists  and  technicians 
In  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  have 
been  conducting  an  intensive  Investigation 
of  government  programs.  Armed  with  facts 
and  figures,  they  will  propose  to  Congress  the 
termination  of  those  programs  that  have  not 
worked,  the  restructxiring  of  those  of  mar- 
ginal value.  This  will  not  be  easy.  Every 
President  since  Dwight  Elsenhower  has  called 
for  major  revisions  In  the  aid  to  Impacted- 
areas  school  program,  a  boondoggle  that  fun- 
nels hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  Into  the 
wrong  areas  (Montgomery  County,  Md.,  the 
nation's  wealthiest  county,  receives  twice  as 
much  money  under  this  program  as  the  na- 
tion's hundred  poorest  counties) . 

The  Administration  will  suggest  cutbacks 
or  revisions  in  program  of  federal  housing 
subsidies  that  can  only  be  called  a  multlbil- 
lion-doUar  failure.  We  want  reform  in  the 
"compensatory  education"  program  where 
money  supposedly  aimed  at  helping  the  un- 
derprivileged has  gone  for  high-paid  con- 
sultants and  parking-lot  paving.  We  will  ask 
an  end  to  certain  anti-poverty  programs 
whose  "cost  effectiveness"  cannot  be  proved — 
programs  that  appear  to  benefit  only  those 
employes  administering  them. 

In  short,  we  will  ask  Congress  to  abandon 
those  projects  that  have  not  worked.  There 
will  be  anguished  cries  from  special -Interest 
groups.  But  only  by  slashing  away  at  the 
dead  wood  can  the  money  be  found  for  new, 
workable  approaches  to  our  problems. 

Consider  long-range  implications.  Often 
programs  with  low  first-  and  second-year 
costs  are  entered  into  with  scant  recognition 
that  the  country  has  been  committed  to 
massive  funding  before  any  benefits  are  real- 
ized. Thus  in  1965  Congress  voted  to  let  the 
government  sign  rent  supplement  contracts 
stretching  up  to  40  years.  Few  legislators  who 
approved  $72  million  for  the  first  four  years 
of  the  program  realized  that  they  were  obli- 
gating future  Congresses  to  spend  nearly 
$3  billion  by  the  year  2009. 

Frequently,  lU-conceived — and  open- 
ended — matching  programs  enable  states  and 
localities  to  stage  outright  raids  on  the  fed- 
eral treasury.  In  1967.  Congress  approved  an 
amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act,  re- 
quiring Washington  to  put  up  $3  for  every 
$1  spent  bv  state  and  local  governments  on 
undefined  "social  services."  The  amendment 
was  a  veritable  bonanza  and  states  were 
free  to  use  the  money  for  everything  from 
paving  roads  to  making  movies.  Outlays  by 
Washington  leaped  460  percent  In  four  years. 
Twice.  Administration  officials  pleaded  with 
Congress  to  curb  the  runaway  program.  And 
twice  Congress  refused.  Only  last  year,  when 
Congress  passed  the  $6-billlon-a-year  reveni-.e 
sharing  bill,  did  It  agree  to  place  a  $2.5-bil- 
llon-a-year  lid  on  social  services.  But  sup- 
porters have  made  clear  they  will  try  this 
year  to  remove  the  celling  so  that  once  again 
the  program  can  grow  like  Topsy. 

Overhaul  the  archaic  budget  process.  The 
manner  in  which  Congress  handles  the 
budget  has  become  fragmented  and  fumble- 
some.  At  the  root  of  the  problem  is  that  at 
no  time  does  Congress  adopt  a  comprehen- 
sive budget  for  the  federal  government. 
Never  does  It  consider  programs  In  light  of 
what  resources  are  a\'ailable.  Never  does  It 
set  priorities  through  a  systematic  process. 
When  the  President's  budget  reaches  Cap- 
itol Hill  In  January,  It  Is  immediately  par- 
celed out  among  the  various  appropriation 
and  authorization  subcommittees.  The  sub- 
committees, concentrating  on  their  own  in- 
terests and  concerns,  give  little  considera- 
tion to  the  relationship  that  their  actions 
might  have  on  the  overall  budget.  This  man- 
ner of  considering  appropriation  bills  vir- 
tually forbids  the  development  of  sound  fis- 
cal policy. 
There  is  also  the  matter  of  delay.  Although 


the  fiscal  year  begins  more  than  five  months 
after  the  budget  is  submitted.  Congress 
rarely  gets  around  to  enacting  more  than  a 
few  of  the  14  major  appropriation  bills  by 
that  time.  Instead,  "continuing  resolutions" 
are  passed,  enabling  government  agencies  to 
continue  the  same  old  programs  at  the  same 
old  rate.  Opportunities  for  economy,  for  re- 
form, for  restructuring  inadequate  programs, 
are  lost. 

Congress  can  learn  several  vital  lessons 
from  the  way  the  states  handle  their  budgets. 
Many  adopt  a  fixed  budget  at  the  beginning 
of  each  legislative  session.  Only  then  do  they 
determine  what  each  program  deserves  in  the 
way  of  funding.  Many  set  absolute  deadlines 
for  budgetary  enactment.  Other  legislative 
business  is  out  of  order  until  approval  of  the 
budget. 

Rep.  Paul  Flndley.  Illinois  Republican,  has 
incorporated  many  of  these  ideas  Into  a  budg- 
et-reform package.  Co-sponsored  by  distin- 
guished members  of  both  parties,  the  Flndley 
proposal  would  enable  Congress  for  the  first 
time  to  approach  the  budget  question  sen- 
sibly. 

It  would  require  the  House  to  swiopt  a  com- 
prehensive federal  budget  before  it  covUd 
begin  appropriating  funds.  This  budget  would 
Include  an  estimate  of  tax  revenues,  expen- 
dltxire  ceilings  for  each  main  appropriation 
bill,  and  a  recommendation  for  making  up 
any  deficit — by  raising  taxes.  Increasing  the 
debt  limit,  or  both.  Only  then  could  Con- 
gress begin  doling  out  the  money. 

This  proposal  provides  a  good  starting 
point  for  Congressional  review  of  the  budget 
process.  Such  a  review  must  be  given  high 
priority  in  the  93rd  Congress.  For  only  re- 
form of  the  entire  process  will  permit  Con- 
gress once  again  to  act  as  the  guardian  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury.  It  is  not  only  the  budget  of  the 
U.S.  government  that  is  broken  by  irrespon- 
sible Congressional  actions — It  Is  the  budget 
of  every  American  family. 

Everybody's  Spending  Spree 
Until  1930,  aside  from  periods  of  active  war, 
residents  of  the  United  States  never  spent 
more  than  about  15  percent  of  their  income 
on  the  expenses  of  government.  Now.  on  the 
average,  that  fraction  stands  at  about  40 
percent.  And  the  plain  fact  Is  that  govern- 
ments are  spending  that  amount  not  because 
of  war  or  fear  of  war,  but  of  the  role  that  we, 
as  citizens,  have  assigned  to  government.  The 
federal  government  was  until  40  years  ago 
viewed  primarily  as  a  keeper  of  the  peace, 
an  umpire.  Today,  we  view  It  as  responsible 
for  treating  every  social  and  personal  111,  as 
the  source  from  which  all  blessings  flow. 

There  is  hardly  one  among  us  who  believes 
that  he  Is  getting  his  money's  worth.  Yet  eo 
long  as  we  simply  blame  waste  and  bureati- 
cracy,  but  continue  to  believe  In  the  omni- 
potence and  beneficence  of  government,  the 
trend  toward  ever  bigger  government  will 
continue. 

That  trend  will  stop  only  when  and  if  we 
recognize  that  government  is  the  problem, 
not  the  solution;  that  the  general  welfare 
requires  that  we  dethrone  the  federal  govern- 
ment from  its  role  of  Big  Brother  and  restore 
It  to  its  historic  role  as  keeper  of  the  peace 
and  umpire. — Economist  Milton  Friedman 
in  Newsweek. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  Secretary 
Weinberger  makes  some  verj'  good  points 
in  this  article.  Congress  has  made  a  start 
toward  budget  control  and  I  believe  we 
should  accelerate  this  effort. 

We  must  put  an  end  to  the  irresponsi- 
bility which  has  forced  President  Nixon 
to  take  the  extreme  action  of  impound- 
ing funds.  We  are  fortunate  have  a  Pres- 
ident with  the  courage  to  step  in  and  re- 
strain spending  vvhen  Congress  has  acted 
irresponsibly. 
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Now  I  would  like  to  take  up  i  ny  second 
point— our  foreign  trade  situ  ition.  We 
are  just  now  coming  to  reiilize  how 
closely  related  our  domestic  aid  foreign 
trade  problems  can  be.  Let  ul  examine 
just  how  our  foreign  trade  deteriorated 
and  how  our  doUar  crisis  cam(  about 

In  the  1950's,  when  the  Man  ;hall  plan 
and  other  postwar  reconstruction  plans 
were  being  implemented,  Eu-ope  and 
Japan  were  still  busUy  rebuilcing  their 
war-torn  economies.  In  contrast,  the 
U.S.  economy  was  the  strongest  in  the 
world.  But  today  our  competitive 
strength  is  challenged  by  Japa^  and  the 
enlarged  European  economic  community 
in  particular. 

By  1970.  our  share  of  the  worl  d's  Gross 
National  Product  had  declined  i  o  30  per- 
cent from  almost  40  percent  in  1950 
Meanwhile,  the  European  conmunlty's 
share  had  grown  from  11  to  15  percent 
and  Japan's  share  had  increaied  from 
1.5  to  6.2  percent. 

World  trade  in  1970  had  increased  to 
5  times  its  1950  level,  but  the  increase 
primarily  benefited  the  Comman  Mar- 
ket countries  and  Japan.  The  [Common 
Markets  share  of  the  vastly  expanded 
postwar  trade  volume  jusi  about 
doubled— from  15  percent  in  1^50  to  28 
percent  in  1970.  The  new  expan^d  Com- 
mon Market  will  account  for  half  of 
world  trade  in  Industrial  prodiicts  Ja- 
pan's share  rose  from  1  to  6  percent 
Japan's  record  of  export  gro^pth  has 
been  unparalleled— an  annual  g-owth  of 
19  percent  over  the  20-year  period  1950- 
70.  In  sharp  contrast,  the  U.S.  share  of 
worid  exports  declined  slightly- from  16 
to  14  percent. 

Another  Important  trade  trend  in  this 
same  time  period  has  been  the  rising 
proportion  of  U.S.  output  in  tlie  form 
of  services.  Gfoods  are  becoming  less  im- 
portant in  our  economy  and  emp  oyment 
Is  shifting  to  service  occupatio^,  such 
as  transportation.  communications 
trade,  education,  medical  services,  and 
other  professions  and  Govemmeit  This 
trend  raises  key  questions  about  our  fu- 
ture international  trade  position  since 
most  services  are  difficult  to  exp  ort  and 
raising  productivity  in  services  ;s  more 
difficult  than  in  manufacturing. 

During  the  1960's.  our  exports  imd  Im- 
ports both  grew  faster  than  the  economy 
but  because  our  imports  outpaced  our 
exports,  our  trade  balance  has  swung 
from  a  favorable  $6.8  billion  in  1964  to 
an  unfavorable  $6.4  billion  in  1£72 

Mr.  President,  the  trade  statis  Ics  are 
even  more  disturbing  when  they  £  re  fur- 
ther distilled.  The  figures  show  a  steady 
dechne  in  our  abUIty  to  compete  inter- 
nationally in  high  technology  and  manu- 
facturing industries  where  America  once 
reigned  supreme. 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  (figures 
released  in  December  showed  that  the 
United  States  had  a  $7.1  billion 'deficit 
m  the  balance  of  trade  for  manufactured 
goods  while  Germany  was  producing  a 
$16.4  billion  surplus  and  Japan 
favorable  balance  of  $19  billion.  .. 
particular  exports  are  Job  sustaining. 

The  statistics  show  a  steady  plijnge  of 
the  U.S.  balance  of  trade  In  mahufac- 
tures  from  1960  onward,  while  Ge  -many 
and  Japan  have  soared. 


This  sharp  shift  In  our  trade  balance 
has  generated  increasing  and  under- 
standable concern  about  the  economic 
effects  of  our  trade  in  general  and  Im- 
ports in  particular.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  between  600,000  and  750,000  jobs 
were  lost  between  1964  and  1971  as  our 
trade  balance  shifted  from  surplus  to 
deficit.  However,  Department  of  Labor 
job  impact  studies  show  that  trade  has 
had  a  net  favorable  effect  on  our  overall 
employment.  The  effect  on  incomes  has 
been  similarly  favorable,  since  in  general 
export-oriented  jobs  are  better  paying 
than  import-competing  jobs. 

Of  course,  our  balance  of  payments 
covers  more  than  our  merchandise  trade 
The    United    States    has    run    a    basic 
balance-of-payments   deficit   in   almost 
every  year  since  1950,  but  our  favorable 
trade   balance  kept  the   deficit  rather 
smaU  until   1971.   If  the  international 
monetary  mechanism  had  been  respon- 
sive   our  continuing  payments  deficits 
would  have  resulted  In  an  effective  de- 
valuation of  the  doUar  long  before  the 
formal  devaluation  in  1971.  But  this  did 
not  happen,  because  of  the  rather  inflex- 
ible official  exchange  rate  system  in- 
herited from  the  Bretton  Woods  agree- 
ments In  1944.  In  fact,  due  to  devalua- 
tions of  some  other  currencies,  the  offi- 
cial dollar  value  of  the  doUar,  perversely 
was  slightly  highei-  in  1970  than  in  196o! 
The  Smithsonian  Agreement  of  Decem- 
ber 1971  finally  officially  recognized  the 
inadequacies  of  the  current  fixed  for- 
eign exchange  rate  system  and  provided 
some  measure  of  relief  to  the  United 
States  through  a  7.9-percent  dollar  de- 
valuation. Further  relief  has  been  pro- 
vided by  our  additional  10-percent  deval- 
uation on  February  12  of  this  year.  But 
the  hoped-for  favorable  impact  on  our 
trade  balance  may  be  slow  in  coming  and 
meager  in  amount.  This  is  because  of 
trade  barriers  imposed  against  our  ex- 
ports particularly  in  the  European  Com- 
mon Market  and  Japan. 

On  September  25,  1972.  President 
Nixon  m  speaking  to  the  governors  of 
the  World  Bank  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  said: 

We  shall  meet  competition  rather  than 
run  away  from  It.  We  shall  be  a  stimulating 
trading  partner,  a  straight  forward  bargainer 
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He  went  on  to  say: 

I  want  to  see  new  Jobs  created  all  over 
the  world,  but  I  cannot  condone  the  export 
of  Jobs  out  of  the  United  States  caused  by 
any  unfairness  built  Into  the  world's  tradlne 
system.  " 


had  a 
These 


Our  trade  with  the  European  Com- 
mon Market— the  worid's  most  impor- 
tant trading  area — has  been  substan- 
tial and  rising,  but  our  favorable  trade 
balance  has  been  shrinking.  In  part,  this 
may  be  due  to  the  EC's  variable  import 
levy  system  for  agricultural  products 
under  which  U.S.  grain  exports  to  the 
EC  have  declined  30  to  35  percent  from 
their  peak. 

Another  problem  in  our  trade  with  the 
Common  Market  is  the  preferential  tariff 
treatment  granted  imports  from  less  de- 
veloped countries  thereby  discriminating 
against  similar  imports  from  the  United 
States  such  as  citrus  fruits. 

We  have  had  an  adverse  trade  balance 


with  Japan  since  1965  and  the  deficit  haa 
been  growing.  In  part,  this  is  because 
much  of  the  Japanese  export  effort  is 
aimed  at  the  United  States,  since  the 
Common  Market  has  erected  formidable 
barriers  against  imports  from  Japan.  The 
bulk  of  our  exports  to  Japan — exclusive 
of  aircraft  and  a  few  high  technology 
items— is  agricultural  products  and  in- 
dustrial raw  materials.  In  turn.  Japan 
sells  us  increasing  amounts  of  sophisti- 
cated products,  such  as  cameras,  tape 
recorders,  calculating  machines,  radios, 
television  sets,  and  sewing  machines,  as 
well  as  steel,  textiles,  and  motor  vehicles. 
Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Com- 
mon Market,  there  is  a  lack  of  equity  in 
Japanese-American     commercial     rela- 
tionships.  For   example,    except   for   a 
modest  tariff,  Japanese  autos  enter  the 
U.S.  market  unhindered.  On  the  other 
hand,  our  auto  manufacturers  face  a  va- 
riety of  restrictions  in  Japan.  Commodity 
and  road  taxes  are  aimed  at  the  larger 
cars  from  the  United  States.  The  result 
is  that  a  $9,000  Cadillac  sells  for  $30,000 
in  Japan,  and  even  the  Pinto  sells  for 
nearly  $5,500  there.  When  our  auto  firms 
seek  to  Invest  directly  in  Japan,  they  are 
faced  with  other  restrictions,  such  as  the 
stipulation  that  they  may  own  only  a 
minority  share  of  a  Japanese  company 
and  must  conform  to  restrictions  on  the 
composition  of  a  subsidiary's  manage- 
ment. 

It  Is  unrealistic  to  believe  the  Japanese 
can  expect  to  continue  selling  $9.1  billion 
in  the  United  States  when  they  buy  only 
$4.9  billion.  Americans  are  absorbing 
more  than  41  percent  of  the  Japanese 
exports. 

The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  was  drawn  up  in  the  immediate 
postwar  era  of  the  1940's  and  is  unsuited 
to  the  realities  of  the  1970's.  Trade  nego- 
tiations in  the  early  and  mid-1960's  did 
nothing  to  correct  the  Imbalances.  These 
negotiations,  in  fact,  made  our  situation 
worse  rather  than  better.  It  Is  time  to 
correct  the  inequities  in  GATT. 

Now  I  would  like  to  consider  the  mat- 
ter of  productivity. 

Our  economy  makes  real  gains  when 
productivity  measured  by  output  per  man 
hour,  rises  faster  than  hourly  labor  costs. 
This  favorable  relationship  held  true  in 
the  years  1961  through  1967.  But  when 
labor  costs  rise  faster  than  productivltv 
as  In  the  period  1969-71,  "cost-push'' 
forces  prices  up  and  makes  our  exports 
less  competitive  in  world  markets.  It  is 
not  the  absolute  level  of  wage  rates  that 
matters,  therefore,  but  the  labor  cost  per 
unit  of  output.  In  her  fastest  growing 
export  Industries  Japan  experienced  an- 
nual wage  increases  of  14  percent  in  the 
1965-70  period,  but  her  annual  produc- 
tivity gains  of  15  percent  or  more  out- 
paced wage  gains.  In  steel  the  annual 
productivity  gain  was  18  percent.  In  the 
United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  wage 
gains  exceeded  productivity  Increases 
over  the  same  period,  widening  the  unit 
labor  cost  gap  to  our  disadvantage. 

What  is  happening  in  the  United 
States  that  differs  so  much  from  Japan? 
Perhaps  a  letter-to-the-edltor  of  the 
Arizona  Republic  has  some  food  for 
thought.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


the  letter,  which  appeared  March  9, 1973. 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

"Cancerous  Growth"  Analyzed 
Editor,  The  Arizona  Republic: 

A  diagnosis  made  by  Arthur  P.  Biurns, 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank, 
stated:  that  the  United  States  Is  suffering 
from  a  "cancerous  growth"  causing  a  steadily 
increasing  balance  of  payment  deficit. 

Both  the  cause  of  the  "cancer"  is  known 
and  Its  cure  available. 

A  few  dismal  statistics  should  jar  some  of 
us  out  of  chronic  lethargy:  30  per  cent  of 
our  population  work  for  all  goverimients; 
10  per  cent  are  on  public  welfare:  15  per  cent 
are  retired:  10  per  cent  are  engaged  In  the 
production  of  military  supplies;  and  an- 
other 10  per  cent  are  employed  in  rendering 
services. 

This  75  per  cent  of  our  people  are  conse- 
quently not  employed  in  the  production  of 
consumer  products.  Then  It  follows  that  such 
products  must  be  supplied  by  the  25  per  cent 
actually  at  work  producing  goods  for  the 
consumption  of  all.  Since  this  seems  to  be 
an  Impossible  task,  we  must  resort  to  the 
Importation  of  additional  products  to  sus- 
tain our  present  high  living  standards. 

If  the  25  per  cent  producing  force  operated 
efficiently,  they  plus  our  technology  might 
be  able  to  fulfill  our  product  needs.  But  the 
fact  Is  that  their  performance  Is  not  only 
expensive  but  never  up  to  par  either  quali- 
tatively or  quantitatively.  The  group  Is  domi- 
nated by  Its  "labor  leaders"  who  in  turn 
terrorize  the  politicians,  and  who  in  turn 
effectively  stifle  and  kUl  any  legislation  aimed 
at  even  slight  amellorlzatlon. 

All  one  need  do  is  to  contrast  the  fore- 
going with  the  situation  in  West  Germany 
and  Japan  to  conclude  that  unless  some  ex- 
treme changes  occur  here,  we  cannot  com- 
pete with  these  countries  which  also  possess 
equal  technical  know-how. 

In  the  past  14  months  it  was  not  the  dollar 
that  was  devalued  18.5  per  cent;  It  was  rather 
the  United  States  Itself. 

Abraham  Engelman. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  we  also 
should  consider  the  fact  that  there  are 
several  unique  aspects  of  the  Japanese 
Industrial  worker. 

First,  the  worker  enjoys  lifetime  job 
security  with  his  company.  This  makes 
him  ready  to  accept  technological 
change,  since  he  knows  his  employer 
will  retrain  him  If  his  old  job  is  auto- 
mated out  of  existence. 

Second,  although  unions  are  relatively 
as  Important  In  Japan  as  In  the  United 
States,  the  unions  are  organized  by  com- 
pany, not  by  trade.  As  a  result,  the  imlon 
Identifies  Its  Interests  with  the  company 
and  Is  less  likely  to  strike  than  Is  Its 
American  counterpart. 

Third,  labor  Is  treated  as  a  fixed  cost, 
so  that  In  an  effort  to  reduce  its  fixed 
costs  per  unit,  the  tsTJical  Japanese  com- 
pany operates  at  high  capacity,  result- 
ing in  extremely  low  export  prices. 

We  also  must  consider  the  fact  that 
not  only  the  unions,  but  the  Govern- 
ment works  hand-ln-hand  with  indus- 
try in  Japan  to  promote  exports  and 
discourage  Imports.  The  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment fosters  trade  practices  which 
are  illegal  imder  U.S.  law  and  of  doubt- 
ful legality  under  international  trade 
agreements. 

It  is  imperative  that  union  strategy 
change    In    America.    The    dictatorial 


power  of  union  leaders  over  the  years, 
along  with  the  support  of  a  majority  of 
Members  of  Congress  and  without  the 
objections  of  the  administrations  in 
power,  resulted  in  devastating  increases 
in  wages  without  corresponding  in- 
creases in  productivity. 

Generally  speaking,  productivity  per 
dollar  of  wages  continue  falling  more 
and  more  below  other  industrial  coun- 
tries, particularly  Japan. 

American  workers  must  produce  bet- 
ter to  justify  the  high  wages  they  receive 
in  comparison  with  other  workers  in 
other  countries  of  the  world. 

Even  though  foreign  wages  have  been 
rising  rapidly,  they  stlU  are  weU  below 
U.S.  levels.  The  average  hourly  wage 
rate  paid  to  U.S.  workers,  exclusive  of 
fringe  benefits,  was  $3.80  per  hour  in 
1972  according  to  the  latest  figures  I 
have  seen. 

In  West  Germany,  workers  earned 
$2.55  per  hour  last  year. 
In  Japan,  the  rate  was  $1.90  per  hour. 
And  In  Taiwan,  workers  in  1971  were 
being  paid  on  the  average  of  about  21 
cents  per  hour  for  their  work  in  manu- 
facturing industries. 

Our  labor  leaders  must  give  some  very 
serious  thought  as  to  what  happens  each 
time  they  demand  extravagant  wage  in- 
creases, or  when  they  interfere  with  the 
use  of  our  technology,  or  when  they  op- 
pose an  end  to  outdated  work  rules  and 
featherbedding. 

Our  industries  can  pay  more  than 
Germany  only  if  our  workers  produce 
more  than  German  workers.  Our  indus- 
tries can  pay  two  times  the  Japsmese  rate 
only  if  our  workers  outproduce  the  Japa- 
nese 2  to  1. 

President  Nixon's  phase  n  brought 
some  relief  from  the  spiraling  labor 
costs,  but  in  October  1972,  Price  Com- 
mission Chairman  C.  Jackson  Grayson. 
Jr.,  cited  productivity  as  his  biggest  con- 
cern and  brightest  hope." 

This  certainly  is  a  time  of  great  con- 
cern In  the  United  States  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  labor  contracts  for  some  4.7 
million  workers  are  being  negotiated  this 
year.  Productivity  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  determining  any  wage 
increases  to  be  granted. 

It  Is  unlikely  that  we  in  America  will 
emulate  the  Japanese  In  their  highly 
successful  efforts  to  become  the  world 
champions  of  trade.  But  we  do  know 
that  as  a  nation  we  must  raise  our 
productivity  faster  than  money  wage, 
including  wage  supplements,  if  we  are 
to  improve  our  badly  deteriorated  bal- 
ance of  trade. 

And  it  Is  obvious  that  we  must  have 
new  trade  agreements  which  will  jive 
American-made  merchandise  a  fair  shot 
at  the  Japanese  and  the  European  mar- 
kets. 

Mr.  President,  so  far  I  have  covered 
three  of  the  four  points  I  made  at  the 
outset.  Now  I  will  talk  about  the  fourth 
point.  The  need  to  provide  the  economic 
climate  within  the  United  States  to  en- 
courage the  expansion  of  our  industries. 
The  cost  of  production  continues  to 
rise.  Raw  materials  are  getting  costlier 
as  a  result  of  extreme  environmental 
controls.  Almost  imworkable  and  costly 


regulations  have  been  imposed  for  man- 
ufacturing and  other  business  operations. 

If  we  continue  to  ignore  our  precari- 
ous position  in  world  trade — not  recog- 
nizing our  inability  to  continue  one  un- 
realistic decision  after  another  that  det- 
rimentally affects  our  productivity— we 
will  experience  periodic  devaluations 
perhaps  of  even  greater  magnitude  than 
the  8  and  10  percent  recently  forced  upon 
u-;.  Some  economists  believe  that  unless 
Congress  reverses  the  course  it  has  trav- 
eled the  last  decade,  eventually  devalua- 
tions of  an  additional  30  to  40  percent 
in  relation  to  gold  will  occur. 

We  cannot  continue  year  after  year 
passing  legislation  which  ties  the  hands 
of  our  industry  and  reduces  its  ability 
to  compete  against  the  other  great  man- 
ufacturing nations. 

We  could  end  up  with  an  ecological 
paradise  that  Is  an  economic  desert.  We 
could  have  the  safest  plants  in  the  world, 
because  there  is  no  demand  for  the  over- 
priced goods  they  were  designed  to  pro- 
duce. We  could  have  the  highest  paid 
workers  in  the  world,  without  any  work 
for  them  to  do. 

We  should  have  stringent  safety  laws, 
we  should  have  environmental  protec- 
tion, we  should  have  good  paying  em- 
ployment for  everyone  willing  to  work- 
but  we  must  consider  the  Impact  that 
our  every  regulation  can  have  on  our 
economic  future  and  then  decide  whether 
we  can  pay  the  price. 

This  is  also  true  with  taxation.  It  has 
been  fashionable  in  the  past  few  years 
to  propose  punitive  taxes  for  business 
and  industry.  Currently  we  are  faced 
with  a  great  number  of  these  proposals 
which  could  choke  off  the  capital  needed 
to  create  jobs  and  kill  off  the  corpora- 
tions which  are  the  lifeblood  of  our  eco- 
nomic system. 

Congress  already  has  erected  huge 
barriers  of  redtape  for  our  business  and 
industry.  There  is  no  Incentive  for  busi- 
ness expansion  unless  there  are  justifi- 
able profits  to  be  made.  If  we  impose 
new  tax  schemes  which  discourage  the 
investment  of  capital,  we  will  be  choking 
off  the  jobs  needed  by  the  millions  of 
new  workers  entering  our  labor  market 
each  year. 

A  critical  factor  In  the  faster  eco- 
nomic growth  of  our  leading  industrial 
competitors  has  been  their  higher  rate 
of  investment  in  new  productive  facili- 
ties and  equipment.  The  rate  of  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  investment  In 
Japan— as  well  as  in  West  Germany- 
was  double  ours  in  the  1968-70  period 
measured  as  a  share  of  GNP— 20  per- 
cent in  those  countries  as  against  10 
percent  here. 

Profits  are  an  important  determmant 
of  business  investment.  When  profits 
decline  as  a  percentage  of  GNP,  U.S. 
investment  in  new  plant  and  equipment 
suffers.  Between  1950  and  1970.  pretax 
corporate  profits  slumped  from  15  to  7.6 
percent  of  GNP.  Even  after  last  year's 
strong  recovery,  this  relationship  only 
rose  to  8.1  percent.  True,  public  invest- 
ment may  raise  our  national  productivity 
through  improved  roads,  education,  or 
health,  but  our  public  investment  has 
concentrated  on  defense,  welfare  and 
old-age  medical  benefits. 
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Retained  profits  help  crealje 
manufacturing,  the  average 
required  per  job  is  $20,000.  '. 
varies  according  to  industry, 
industry,  it  takes  more  than 
capital  to  create  one  job;  in 
cal  industry  the  comparable 
$40,000. 

Wages  and  profits  go  „, 
profit  industries  pay  high   ... 
profit  industries  pay  low  wages 
We  must  have  profitable 
during  the  coming  decade 
mainder  of  this  century  if 
meet  the  economic  and  social 
have  traditionally  been  a 
American  dream.  Consider,  foi 
the  need  we  will  have  in  the 
future   for   oil    imports    to 
energy  crisis.  Some  experts 
culated  a  cost  of  $36  billion 
for  imported  fuel  by  1985.  _ 
based  at  the  present  price  of 
cost  could  be  much  higher.  E 
move  strongly  to  develop  our 
resources,  we  still  will  need  a  i 
amount  of  imported  fuels  in 
decade.  No  one  is  going  to  „. 
oil;  we  will  have  to  pay  for  it 
only  way  we  can  pay  for  it  is 
healthy  economy  with  strong 
turing  industries  competing  in 
markets. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  wan 
the  impression   that  nothing 
done  to  seek  the  answers  to 
dilemma. 

President  Nixon  sought  a  limi|t 
eral  spending  in  the  last  Cc 
we  in  Congress  now  have  a  j 
mittee  trying  to  come  up  with 
ing  system  which  will  give  us 
trol  of  Federal  spending. 

International    trade    and 
agreements  are  being  renegoti 
I  am  encouraged  by  the  Nixor 
istrations  determination  to 
break  for  America.  We  can 
afford  to  make  economics 
politics  in  international 

The     administration     has 
mightily  to  hold  down  pay  inc 
that  they  are  somewhat  in  line 
ductivity  increases. 

But  I  am  concerned  as  to  .. 
here  in  Congress  are  working 
pro-);iite    urgency    concerning 
issues. 

And  I  am  disturbed  about 
pears  to  be   a   lack   of 
among  the  American  people  as  t( 
nificance  and  the  extent  of  our 
economic  problems  both  at 
abroad.  It  is  the  American 
are  the  victims  of  the  economic  .. 
lations  which  have  been  made  in 
and  which  could  be  made 
gress  fail  to  act  or  should  Congr 
in  the  wrong  direction. 

Our  people  have  been  lulled 
lieving  that  a  nation  can  enjoy 
of  plenty  without  making  tlie 
of  nurturing  the  trees 

We  must  restore    ^. 

work  and  in  our  Government 

If  Congress  is  to  be  the 

that  most  of  as  want  it  to  be, 
should  begin  right  here  to 
discipline  necessary  to  rescue  th( 
from  our  dollar  crisis. 
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President  Nixon  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress on  February  22,  spelled  out  our 
goals : 

We  must  be  restrained  In  Federal  spending. 

We  must  show  reasonableness  In  labor- 
management  relations. 

We  must  comply  fully  with  the  new  Phase 
III  requirements  of  our  economic  stabiliza- 
tion program. 

We  must  continue  our  battle  to  hold  down 
the  price  of  food. 

And  we  must  vigorously  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  foreign  trading  competition. 

It  Is  clear  to  me  that  the  American  peo- 
ple stand  firmly  together  In  support  of  these 
policies.  Their  President  stands  with  them. 
And  as  Members  of  the  93rd  Congress  con- 
sider the  alternatives  before  us  this  year,  I 
am  confident  that  they,  too,  will  join  in  this 
great  endeavor. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  against  the  time  allotted  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  into  executive  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


CONSULAR  CONVENTION  WITH  PO- 
LAND ( EX.  U,  92D  CONG.  2D  SESS  > ; 
CONSULAR  CONVENTION  WITH 
RUMANIA  <EX.  V.  02D  CONG.  2D 
SESS.^-  CONSULAR  CONVENTION 
WITH  HUNGARY  (EX.  W  9'>D 
CONG.,  2D  SESS.>:  EXCHANGE  OF 
NOTES  WITH  ETHIOPIA  CONCERN- 
ING THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
JUSTICE  ^EX.  B.  93D  CONG..  1ST 
SESS."  :  AND  CONVENTION  WITH 
JAPAN  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF 
BIRDS  AND  THEIR  ENVIRONMENT 
•EX.  R.  92D  CONG.,  2D  SESS.) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  to  ccn?ider  and  vote  on 
the  five  treaties. 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  proceeded  to  consider  Executive 
U.  92d  Congress,  second  session,  the 
Consular  Convention  with  Poland,  which 
was  read  the  second  time,  as  follows: 

CONSULAR   CONVENTION   BETWEEN   THE 
GOVERNMENT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF   AMERICA   AND   THE   GOVERNMENT 
OF  THE  POLISH  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC 
The  Government  of  the  United  Stat«s  of 

America  and  the  Government  of  the  Polish 

People's  Republic, 


Desiring  to  regiilate  and  develop  consular 
relations  between  the  two  States, 

Have  decided  to  conclude  a  Consular  Con- 
vention, and  for  that  purpose  the  following 
Plenipotentiaries  have  been  designated: 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

WttLiAM  P.  Rogers.  Secretary  of  State, 

For  the  Government  of  the  Polish  Peo- 
ple's Republic: 

Stefan  Olszowski,  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, 
who  have  agreed  as  follows: 

Part  I — Definitions 

ARTICLE    1 

For  the  purposes  of  the  present  Conven- 
tion, the  following  terms  shall  have  the 
meanings  hereunder  assigned  to  them: 

(a)  "Consular  establishment"  means  a  con- 
sulate general,  consulate,  vice  consulate,  or 
consular  agency; 

(b)  "Consular  district"  means  the  area  as- 
signed to  a  consular  establishment  for  the 
exercise  of  consular  functions; 

(c)  "Head  of  a  consular  establishment" 
means  a  person  directing  a  consular  estab- 
lishment with  the  rank  of  consul  general, 
consul,  vice  consul,  or  consular  agent; 

(d)  "Consular  officer  "  means  any  person. 
Including  the  head  of  a  consular  establish- 
ment, to  whom  the  exercise  of  consular 
functions  has  been  entrusted; 

(e)  "Employee  of  a  consular  establish- 
ment" means  any  person  performing  admin- 
istrative, technical  or  service  duties  at  a  con- 
sular establishment: 

(f )  "Member  of  a  consular  establishment" 
means  any  consular  officer  or  employee  of  a 
consular  establishment; 

(g)  "Premises  of  a  consular  establishment" 
means  buildings  or  part  of  buildings,  as  well 
as  the  grounds  ancillary  thereto,  used  ex- 
clusively for  the  purposes  of  a  consular  es- 
tablishment; 

(h)  "Archives  of  a  consular  establish- 
ment" means  official  correspondence,  docu- 
ments, records,  codes,  and  ciphers,  as  well 
as  the  office  equipment  as.~igned  exclusively 
for  their  protection  or  safekeeping. 
Part  II— Opening  of  Consular  Establish- 
ments AND  Appointment  of  Officers  and 
Employees  op  These  Establishments 

ARTICLE    2 

1.  A  consular  establishment  may  be  opened 
on  the  territory  of  the  receiving  State  only 
with  the  consent  of  that  Stat«. 

2.  The  sending  and  receiving  States  shall 
determine  by  agreement  the  seat  of  the  con- 
sular establishment  as  well  as  the  limits  of 
Its  consular  district. 

ARTICLE    3 

1.  The  head  of  a  consular  establishment 
appointed  by  the  sending  State  may  exercise 
consular  functions  after  presentation  of  let- 
ters of  commission  or  similar  Instrument  and 
after  the  issuance  to  him  of  an  exequatur  or 
other  appropriate  document  of  recognition 
by  the  receiving  State. 

2.  The  receiving  State  may  grant  to  the 
head  of  a  consular  establishment  provisional 
recognition  permitting  him  to  exercise  con- 
sular  functions  until  such  time  as  the  ex- 
equatur or  other  document  of  recognition 
has  been  issued  to  him. 

3.  Immediately  after  the  Issuance  to  the 
head  of  a  consular  establishment  of  an  ex- 
equatur or  one  of  the  documents  described 
In  paragraphs  1  and  2,  the  competent  au- 
thorities of  the  receiving  State  shall  take 
the  necessary  measures  to  enable  him  to 
exercise  his  consular  functions  and  to  enjoy 
the  rights,  privileges,  and  Immunities  to 
which  he  Is  entitled. 

ARTICLE  4 

1.  The  sending  State  may.  subject  to  the 

procedures  established  by  Articles  3,  6  and  7 

assign  one  or  more  members  of  Its  diplomatic 

mission  In  the  receiving  State  to  the  per- 
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formance  of  consular  functions.  Except  as 
provided  In  paragraph  5  of  Article  31,  a 
member  of  a  diplomatic  mission  who  has 
been  so  assigned  shall  continue  to  enjoy  the 
privileges  and  immunities  to  which  he  Is 
entitled  as  a  member  of  the  diplomatic 
mission. 

2.  The  sending  State  may  establish  within 
its  diplomatic  mission  a  consular  section, 
which  may  have  a  consular  district  In  ac- 
cordance with  subparagraph  (b)  of  Article 
1  and  paragraph  2  of  Article  2. 

ARTICLE    5 

1.  If  the  head  of  a  consular  establishment 
cannot  carry  out  his  functions  or  if  the  posi- 
tion of  head  of  a  consular  establishment  is 
vacant,  and  officer  of  the  same  consular  es- 
tablishment or  another  consular  establish- 
ment, or  a  member  of  the  diplomatic  staff  of 
the  diplomatic  mission  of  the  sending 
State  In  the  receiving  State,  may  exercise 
his  functions  temporarily.  In  this  case  the 
fact  he  has  been  entrusted  with  the  func- 
tions of  head  of  the  consular  establishment 
shall  be  communicated  in  advance  In  writing 
to  the  foreign  affairs  ministry  of  the  receiv- 
ing State. 

2.  The  person  designated  In  paragraph  1 
shall  enjoy  during  the  period  of  temporary 
exercise  of  the  functions  of  head  of  the 
consular  establishment  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  Immunities  of  head  of  the  consular 
establishment.  In  the  event  that  this  person 
la  a  member  of  the  diplomatic  staff  of  the 
diplomatic  mission,  he  shall  also  enjoy  the 
additional  privileges  and  Immunities  to 
which  he  is  entitled  as  a  member  of  the 
diplomatic  mission.  In  accordance  with  para- 
graph 1  of  Article  4. 

ARTICLE    6 

1.  Only  nationals  of  the  sending  State  may 
be  consular  officers. 

2.  Consular  officers  may  be  appointed  from 
among  the  nationals  of  the  sending  State 
admitted  to  permanent  residence  In  the  re- 
ceiving State  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
latter. 

ARTICLE    7 

1.  The  receiving  State  shall  issue  to  each 
consular  officer  an  appropriate  document 
certifying  his  right  to  perform  consular  func- 
tions in  the  territory  of  the  receiving  State. 
For  this  purpose  the  sending  State  shall 
notify  the  receiving  State  in  advance  of  the 
full  name,  functions,  and  class  of  all  consular 
officers. 

2.  The  sending  State  shall  also  notify  the 
receiving  State  of  the  full  name  and  duties 
of  the  employees  of  a  consular  establish- 
ment. 

3.  A  consular  officer  notified  to  the  receiv- 
ing State  in  accordance  with  paragraph  1 
shall  be  entitled  to  perform  his  consular 
functions  after  the  receiving  State  has  Is- 
sued to  him  an  appropriate  document  certi- 
fying his  right  to  perform  his  functions. 

ARTICLE    8 

1.  The  receiving  State  may  at  any  time, 
and  without  having  to  explain  its  decision, 
notify  the  sending  State  through  diplomatic 
channels  that  a  consular  officer  Is  persona 
non  grata  or  that  an  employee  of  a  consular 
establishment  Is  unacceptable.  In  such  a 
case  the  sending  State  shall  accordingly  re- 
call such  officer  or  employee. 

2.  If  the  sending  State  refuses  or  fails 
within  a  reasonable  time  to  carry  out  Its 
obligations  under  paragraph  1,  the  receiving 
State  may  refuse  to  recognize  the  officer  or 
employee  concerned  as  a  member  of  the  con- 
sular establishment. 

ARTICLE    9 

1.  The  sending  State,  acting  either  in  its 
own  name  or  through  one  or  more  natural  or 
Jurisdictional  persons  acting  on  its  b«half, 
shall  have  the  right  to  acquire  under  such 
tenure  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  law  of 
the   receiving   State,   whether   by   purchase, 


lea.se,  or  otherwise,  lands,  buildings,  parts 
of  buildings,  and  appurtenances  which 
the  sending  State  considers  necessary  and 
appropriate  for  consular  purposes,  includ- 
ing residences  for  members  of  the  consular 
establishment. 

2.  The  sending  State  shall  have  the  right: 

(a)  to  construct,  reconstruct,  or  alter 
buildings  and  other  appurtenances  on  land 
held  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  1,  subject  to  compliance  with  the 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  regulations  of 
the  receiving  State  concerning  construction, 
or  concerning  space,  zoning,  or  town 
planning; 

(b)  to  employ,  by  contract  or  otherwise. 
Its  nationals,  or  entities  organized  under  its 
laws,  to  design,  construct,  reconstruct,  or 
alter  such  buildings.  The  employment  of  na- 
tionals of  the  receiving  State  by  such  entitles 
shall  be  subject  to  the  law  of  the  receiving 
State. 

Part  III — Rights,  Privileges  and  Immunities 

ARTICLE     10 

1.  A  shield  with  the  coat-of-arms  of  the 
sending  State,  the  name  of  the  consular  es- 
tablishment In  the  English  and  Polish  lan- 
guages, and  signs  explaining  the  designation 
of  the  offices  may  be  placed  on  buildings  in 
which  the  offices  of  the  consular  establish- 
ment are  located. 

2.  The  flag  of  the  sending  State  may  be 
fiown  at  the  building  In  which  a  consular 
establishment  Is  located.  This  flag  may  also 
be  fiown  at  the  residence  of  the  head  of  a 
consular  establishment  and  on  hts  means  of 
transportation  while  being  used  by  him  for 
official  purposes. 

ARTICLE     1 1 

1.  The  premises  as  well  as  the  archives  of  a 
consular  establishment  are  Inviolable. 

2.  Authorities  of  the  receiving  State  shall 
not  enter  the  premises  of  a  consular  estab- 
lishment or  the  residences  of  consular  officers 
without  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  con- 
sular establishment,  the  chief  of  the  diplo- 
matic mission  of  the  sending  State,  or  a  per- 
son duly  authorized  by  one  of  them  to  give 
such  coJiSent.  Such  cor'sent  Is  presumed  In 
the  event  of  a  fire  or  other  disaster  requiring 
Immediate  protective  measures.  In  no  case, 
however,  are  these  authorities  permitted  to 
violate  the  principle  of  the  inviolability  of 
the  archives  of  a  consular  establishment,  and 
especially  to  examine  or  seize  them. 

3.  The  premises  of  a  consular  establishment 
an<^^  residences  of  mefnbers  of  the  consular 
establishment  located  in  the  same  building 
shall  be  appropriately  set  apart  from  each 
other. 

ARTICLE     1 2 

1.  A  consular  establishment  shall  have  the 
right  to  free  communication  with  the  author- 
ities of  Its  State,  including  diplomatic  mis- 
sions or  other  consular  establishments  of  the 
sending  State,  regardless  of  their  location, 
making  use  of  all  public  means  of  communi- 
cation. 

2.  A  consular  establishment  may  use  diplo- 
matic or  consular  couriers,  diplomatic  or  con- 
sular pouches,  and  may  use  codes  and  ciphers. 

3.  The  correspondence  of  a  consular  estab- 
lishment, courier  mall  and  sealed  diplomatic 
or  consular  pouches  bearing  visible  external 
marks  of  their  official  character,  whether 
sent  by  the  establishment  or  destined  for  It, 
shall  be  Inviolable,  and  the  authorities  of  the 
receiving  State  shall  not  examine  or  detain 
them.  Nevertheless,  if  the  competent  author- 
ities of  the  receiving  State  have  serious  rea- 
son to  believe  that  a  pouch  has  contents 
other  than  correspondence,  documents,  or 
articles  of  an  official  character  designated  ex- 
clusively for  official  use,  they  may  request 
that  such  pouch  be  opened  In  their  presence 
by  an  authorized  representative  of  the  send- 
ing State.  If  this  request  Is  refused,  the  pouch 
shall  be  returned  to  Its  place  of  origin. 


ARTICLE    13 

1.  Consular  officers  and  membsrs  of  their 
families  forming  part  of  their  households 
shall  enjoy  Immunity  frcm  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Judicial  and  administrative  authori- 
ties of  the  receiving  State. 

2.  Employees  of  a  consular  establishment 
shall  enjoy  Immunity  frcm  the  Jurlsdlcticn 
of  the  Judicial  ar.d  admlnistrallvj  authori- 
ties of  the  receiving  State  in  respect  of  acts 
performed  by  them  within  the  scope  of  their 
official  duties. 

3.  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  1  and  2 
shall  not,  however,  apply  in  respect  cf  civil 
action : 

(a)  arising  out  of  a  contract  concluded  by 
a  consular  officer  or  an  employee  of  a  con- 
sular establishment  in  which  he  did  not  con- 
tract expressly  or  impliedly  as  an  agent  of 
the  sending  State; 

(b)  by  a  third  party  for  damage  arising 
from  an  accident  in  the  receiving  State 
caused  by  a  vehicle,  vessel  or  aircraft; 

(c)  arising  out  of  acts  performed  under 
Article  31  as  provided  in  paragraph  5  of  that 
Article. 

4.  Persons  mentioned  In  paragraphs  1  and 
2  shall  not,  however,  abuse  the  Immunities 
enjoyed  by  them,  and  are  expected  to  respect 
the  laws  and  regulations  prevailing  In  the 
receiving  State,  including  traffic  regulations. 

5.  The  sending  State  may  waive  the  im- 
munities described  In  this  Article.  Such 
waiver  shall  always  be  expressed  and  trans- 
mitted  In  writing  to  the  receiving  State. 

6.  Waiver  of  immunity  from  Jurisdiction 
m  respect  of  civil  and  administrative  pro- 
ceedings shall  not  be  held  to  Imply  waiver  of 
Immunity  In  respect  of  the  execution  of  the 
Judgment,  for  which  a  separate  waiver  shall 
be  necessary. 

ARTICLE    14 

1.  Members  of  a  consular  establishment 
may  be  called  upon  to  attend  as  witnesses  in 
the  course  of  Judicial  or  administrative  pro- 
ceedings. In  the  event  of  the  refusal  of  a 
consular  officer  to  give  evidence  at  such  pro- 
ceedings, no  coercive  measure  or  penalty  may 
be  applied  to  him.  An  employee  of  a  consular 
establishment  shall  not,  however,  decline  to 
give  evidence,  except  in  the  cases  mentioned 
in  paragraph  3. 

2.  The  respective  provisions  of  paragraph  1 
concerning  consular  officers  and  employees  of 
a  consular  establishment  shall  apply  also  to 
members  of  their  families  forming  part  of 
their  households. 

3.  Members  of  a  consular  establishment  are 
under  no  obligation  to  give  evidence  con- 
cerning matters  connected  with  the  exercise 
of  their  functions  or  to  produce  offical  cor- 
respondence or  documents  related  thereto. 
They  are  also  entitled  to  decline  to  give  evi- 
dence as  expert  witnesses  with  regard  to  the 
law  of  the  sending  State.  These  rights  shaU 
not  be  invoked  if  the  interest  of  Justice  so 
requires  and  the  Interests  of  the  sending 
State  are  not  affected. 

4.  The  authorities  of  the  receiving  State,  In 
taking  the  testimony  of  a  member  of  a  con- 
sular establishment,  shall  take  all  appropri- 
ate measures  to  avoid  hindering  his  perform- 
ance of  official  duties.  Upon  the  request  of 
the  bead  of  a  consular  establishment  such 
testimony  may,  when  possible,  lae  given  orally 
or  In  writing  at  the  consular  establishment 
or  at  the  residence  of  the  person  concerned. 

ARTICLE    IS 

1.  Members  of  a  consular  establishment 
and  members  of  their  families  forming  part 
of  their  households  shall  not  be  subject  in 
the  receiving  State  to  military  service,  to  the 
duty  of  appearing  as  a  member  of  a  Jury  or 
lay  Judge,  or  In  any  other  capacity  of  a  com- 
pulsory nature.  Including  the  obligation  to 
pay  any  equivalent  fees  for  the  nonperform- 
ance of  such  duties. 

2.  Members  of  a  consular  establishment, 
as  well  as  members  of  their  families  forming 
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part  of  their  households  shall  not 
to  the  regulations  of  the  recelvlnf 
gardlng  registration,  reports. . 
residence,  or  any  such  regulationi 
relating  to  aliens. 

ARTICLE    J  6 

1.  The  sending  State  shall  have 
to  Import  Into  the  receiving 
or  equipment   for  the  constructlpn 
structlon,    alteration,    repair, 
and  operation  of  the  premises, 
appurtenances  referred  to  in  Article 

2.  All  artlclas.  including  means 
portatlon,  which  are  imported  by 
State  for  the  use  of  a  consular    ■ 
or  are  necessary  for  the 
structlon.    alteration,    repair, 
and  operation  of  buildings  or 
tures  held  or  occupied  by  a     " 
Ushment  In  accordance  with 
be  exempt  on  the  territory  of 
State  from  all  customs  duties 
other  taxes  Imposed  by  reason 
tlon. 

ARTICLE    17 

1.  The  baggage,  effects,  and  otter  articles 
Including  means  of  transportation ,  Imported 
exclusively  for  the  personal  use  of  a  member 
of  a  consular  establishment  and  n  embers  of 
his  family  forming  part  of  his  lousehold, 
shall  be  exempt  from  all  customs  lutles  and 
taxes,  or  other  taxes  resulting  fror^  Importa- 
tion. 

2.  The  exemptions  defined  In 
shall  be  recognized  with  regard 
Imported  by  a  person  authorized 
at  his  first  entry  and  subsequent 
the  receiving  State,  as  well  as  wltt 
that  property  consigned  to  a  me 
consular  establishment  while  he  1 
Ing  his  consular  functions  or 
duties  at  said  establishment, 
shall  not  apply  to  articles  the 
of  which  Is  expressly  forbidden  by 
receiving  State  may  limit  the  ' 
tomoblles  Imported  free  of  duty  b; ' 
of   a  consular   establishment   for 
their  families'  personal  use. 

3.  It  Is  understood,  however,  th4t 

(a)  This  Article  shall,  except 
to  accompanying  baggage  at  first  e^try 
as  to  members  of  a  consular 
only  when  their  names  have  been 
cated  to  the  foreign  affairs  ministry 
receiving  State  and  they  have  beei 
ognlzed  In  their  official  capacity 

(b)  in  the  case  of  consignments 
Ing  State  may.  as  a  condition  to 
tag  of  exemption,  require  that  a 
of  any  such  consignment  be  giver 
scribed  manner 

ARTICLB    18 

1.  The  sending  State  shall  be  exi^mpt  from 
all  taxes,  assessments,  or  slmlUr 
levied  for  public  purposes,  for  th  s  .  . 
of  which  It  would  otherwise  be  le(  ally  liable 
In  the  territory  of  the  receiving  State,  with 
respect  to: 

(a)  the  acquisition,  sale,  constri  ctlon,  and 
maintenance  of  Immovable  property  '  *"'"*" 
the  sending  State  Is  the  legal  owne  r 
Is  owned  by  one  or  more  natural  cr  . 
persons  acting  on  Its  behalf  when  such  prop- 
erty Is  used  for  the  consular  purpjses  speci- 
fied In  paragraph  1  of  Article  9,  or  »hen  such 
property  has  been  acquired  for  bmci  z"" 
and  Is  not  being  used  for  other  piirposes: 

(b)  the  occupation  of  immovable  property 
of  which  the  sending  State  la  the  lessee: 

(c)  the  acquisition,  sale  and  maintenance 
of  movable  property  by  the  sendtag  State 
which  Is  used  for  consular  purposes; 

(d)  the  performance  of  consular 
Including  the  collection  of  consuli  r  fees  and 
charges  ta  accordance  with  the  pr  jvlalona  of 
Article  37. 

2.  If  the  law  of  the  receiving 
not  authorize  the  sending  State 
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Immovable  propierty  for  consular  purposes, 
tacludlng  residences,  as  the  legal  owners  In 
Its  own  name  or  in  the  name  of  one  or  more 
natural  or  Juridical  persons  acting  on  Its  be- 
half, the  exemption  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (a)  of  ijaragraph  1  shall  apply  to  Im- 
movable property  transferred  to  the  sending 
State  for  perpetual  use,  or  leased  or  rented 
for  a  stated  period  of  at  least  ten  years. 

3.  The  exemptions  specifled  In  subpara- 
graph (a)  of  paragraph  1  and  In  paragraph  2 
shall  not  apply  to  taxes,  assessments,  or  sim- 
ilar charges  levied  for  specific  services  or 
for  local  public  Improvements  by  which  the 
property  Is  specially  benefited. 

ARTICLE     1 9 

Movable  property  left  upon  the  death  of  a 
member  of  a  consular  establishment  or  mem- 
ber of  his  family  forming  part  of  his  house- 
hold shall  be  exempt  from  taxes  of  any  kind, 
such  as  state.  Inheritance,  succession,  or  sim- 
ilar taxes,  if  the  property  was  located  In  the 
receiving  State,  exclusively  In  connection 
with  the  sojourn  In  that  State  of  the  de- 
ceased as  a  member  of  a  consular  establish- 
ment or  member  of  his  family  forming  part 
of  his  household.  A::y  part  of  such  movable 
property  which  does  not  exceed  In  value 
twice  the  total  of  all  official  Income  received 
from  the  sending  State  in  the  year  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  death  shall  be  deemed 
conclusively  to  constitute  property  located 
l."-  the  receiving  State  exclusively  In  connec- 
tion with  the  decedent's  sojourn  there  as  a 
member  of  the  consular  establishment  or 
a  member  of  his  family  forming  part  of  his 
household. 

ARTICLE    20 

1.  The  members  of  a  consular  establish- 
ment, as  well  as  members  of  their  families 
forming  part  of  their  households,  shall,  ex- 
cept as  provided  In  paragraph  2,  be  exempt 
from  the  payment  of  all  taxes  or  similar 
charges  of  any  kind  Imposed  by  the  receiving 
State  or  any  local  authorities  thereof  for 
the  payment  of  which  the  officer  or  employee 
would  otherwise  be  legally  liable. 

2.  Exemption  from  taxes  or  similar  charges 
may  not  be  applied  to  taxes  and  charges  Im- 
posed: 

(a)  by  reason  of  or  tacldent  to  the  acquisi- 
tion as  the  result  of  death  of  rights  to  prop- 
erty located  ta  the  recelvtag  State,  such  as 
estate.  Inheritance,  or  succession  taxes,  with 
the  exception  specifled  to  Article  19; 

(b)  by  reason  of  or  Incident  to  the  trans- 
fer In  the  form  of  a  gift  of  property  located 
ta  the  recelvtag  State; 

(c)  tacldent  to  the  ownership  or  acquisi- 
tion by  purchase  by  members  of  a  consular 
establishment  or  members  of  their  families 
formtag  part  of  their  households  of  real  prop- 
erty situated  ta  the  recelvtag  State,  If  they 
are  acttag  ta  their  own  name  and  not  ta  that 
of  a  consular  establishment; 

(d)  for  specific  services  rendered; 

(e)  on  tacome  derived  ta  the  receiving 
State  from  sources  other  than  emoluments, 
salaries,  wages,  or  allowances  received  from 
the  sendtag  State  ta  connection  with  the 
discharge  of  official  functions  or  duties. 

ARTICLE   31 

The  privileges  and  Immunities  recognized 
by  paragraphs  1  and  2  of  Article  13,  para- 
graphs 1,  2,  and  4  of  Article  14,  Articles  15, 
17,  19  and  paragraph  1  of  Article  20  shall  not 
be  enjoyed  by  members  of  a  consular  estab- 
lishment and  members  of  their  families  form- 
tag  part  of  their  households  If  they  are  na- 
tionals of  the  receiving  State  or  have  the 
status  ta  the  receiving  State  of  an  alien 
admitted  to  permanent  residence.  However, 
all  members  of  a  consular  establishment 
shall  enjoy  the  rights  described  by  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  3  of  Article  14. 

ABTICU:   23 

1.  All  means  of  transportation  belongtag  to 
the  sendtag  State,  to  members  of  a  consular 


establishment,  or  to  members  of  their  fam- 
ilies formtag  part  of  their  households,  and 
used  for  the  needs  of  a  consular  establish- 
ment or  of  the  persons  mentioned  above,  shall 
be  properly  Insured  against  civil  claims  by 
third  parties. 

2.  The  provisions  of  paragraph  1  shall  not 
apply  to  members  of  a  consular  establish- 
ment and  members  of  their  families  formtag 
part  of  their  households  who  are  nationals 
of  the  recelvtag  State  or  have  the  status  ta 
the  recelvtag  State  of  an  alien  admitted  tc 
permanent  residence,  who  will  be  subject 
to  the  obligation  of  Insurtag  their  private 
means  of  transportation  In  accordance  with 
the  regulations  of  that  State. 

Part  IV — Consular  Fonctions 

ARTICLE    23 

1.  To  the  extent  that  It  is  permitted  by  In- 
ternational law.  a  consular  officer  shall  be  en- 
titled wlthta  his  consular  district.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
receiving  State,  to  protect  the  rights  and 
Interests  of  the  sending  State,  and  of  Its 
nationals,  both  Individuals  and  bodies  cor- 
porate. To  this  end,  he  may  address  himself 
to  the  courts  and  other  authorities  of  the 
recelvtag  State  ta  the  consular  district,  and, 
if  the  recelvtag  State  does  not  object,  to  Its 
central  authorities. 

2.  A  consular  officer  may,  subject  to  the 
practice  and  procedures  obtaining  in  the  re- 
ceiving State,  represent  or  arrange  appropri- 
ate representation  for  nationals  of  the  send- 
ing State  before  the  courts  and  other  author- 
ities or  official  persons  of  the  receiving  State 
for  the  purpose  of  obtataing.  In  8u:cordance 
with  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  receiv- 
ing State,  the  protection  of  the  rights  and 
Interests  of  these  nationals,  If  because  of 
absence  or  any  other  reason  they  are  not 
1'  a  position  at  the  proper  time  to  assume 
the  defense  of  their  rights  and  interests. 

ARTICLE    24 

A  consular  officer  shall  be  permitted  to  co- 
operate in  the  development  of  economic, 
commercial,  cultural,  and  scientific  relations 
between  both  States  as  well  as  In  further- 
ing by  other  means  friendly  relations  be- 
tween them. 

ARTICLE    25 

A  consular  officer  shall  have  the  right  to 
carry  out  the  following  functions  wlthta  bis 
consular  district  In  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  sending  State : 

(a)  to  register  nationals  of  the  sending 
State,  to  Issue  or  amend  their  passports  and 
other  travel  documents,  and  also  to  Issue 
visas  to  persons  desiring  to  travel  to  the 
sendtag  State; 

(b)  to  receive  declarations  from  nationals 
of  the  sendtag  State  and  to  Issue  them  ap- 
propriate certificates  and  documents  based 
thereon; 

(c)  to  prepare  documents  of  vital  statistics 
pertaintag  to  births  and  deaths  of  nationals 
of  the  sending  State,  as  well  as  receive  state- 
ments concerning  marriages  ta  cases  where 
both  persons  to  marry  are  nationals  of  the 
sendtag  State;  however,  this  does  not  re- 
lieve the  nationals  of  the  sendtag  State  of 
the  obligation  to  observe  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations of  the  receiving  State  concemtag  re- 
porttag  or  registering  of  births  and  deaths, 
and  the  performance  of  marriage; 

(d)  to  authenticate  the  official  signature 
and  seal  which  appear  on  any  legal  act  or 
other  official  documents  drawn  up  before  a 
notary  or  other  officer  of  the  recelvtag 
State  or  which  appear  on  a  copy  or  extract 
taken  from  any  vital  records  books  or  other 
official  records  of  the  recelvtag  State,  with  a 
view  to  maktag  the  document,  when  pre- 
sented for  any  purpose,  acceptable  in  admin- 
istrative or  Judicial  proceedings  ta  the  send- 
tag  State; 

(e)  to  prepare  acts  or  doctiments  of  a  legal 
nature,  includtag  commercial  documents, 
wills  and  contracts,  as  well  as  to  certify  and 
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authenticate  signatures  on  them,  to  receive 
acknowledgements,  and  ta  general  to  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  render 
them  valid,  when  a  national  of  the  sendtag 
State  requests  the  performance  of  these  ac- 
tivities and  when  these  acts  and  documents 
are  to  be  used  outside  of  the  territory  of 
the  recelvtag  State,  or  when  requested  by 
any  other  person  when  these  documents  are 
to  be  tised  ta  the  territory  of  the  sendtag 
State,  provided  that  these  activities  are  not 
contrary  to  the  law  of  the  recelvtag  State; 

(f)  to  Issue  certified  copies  of  documents 
and  extracts  thereof  from  the  archives  and 
registers  of  the  consular  establishments; 

(g)  to  translate  any  acts  and  documents 
and  to  certify  to  the  accuracy  of  such  trans- 
lation; 

(h)  to  receive  from  national  of  the  send- 
tag State  on  a  voluntary  basis  testimony  or 
statements  requested  by  courts  and  other 
authorities  of  that  State,  as  well  as  receive 
from  such  nationals  oaths  or  affirmations  ta 
accordtmce  with  the  applicable  law  of  the 
sending  State; 

(1)  to  deliver  to  nationals  of  the  sending 
State  any  official  documents  from  authorities 
of  the  sending  State. 

ARTICLE     26 

1.  Copies  of  the  acts  and  documents  men- 
tioned under  subparagraphs  (d)  and  (e)  of 
Article  25,  duly  authenticated  or  certified  by 
the  consular  officer  under  official  seal,  shall 
be  admitted  In  Judicial  and  administrative 
proceedings  ta  both  the  sendtag  and  receiv- 
ing State,  equally  with  the  originals,  and 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  though 
they  had  been  prepared  or  issued  by  or  ex- 
ecuted before  a  notary  public  or  other  pub- 
lic official  of  the  recelvtag  State. 

2.  All  acts  and  documents  prepared  by 
courts  and  other  authorities  or  officials  of  the 
recelvtag  State  properly  authenticated  ta  the 
territory  of  that  State  by  a  consular  officer 
of  the  sending  State  shall  have,  ta  Judicial 
and  administrative  proceedings  ta  the  send- 
tag State,  the  same  force  and  effect  as  acts 
and  documents  prepared  by  the  courts  and 
other  authorities  or  officials  of  the  sendtag 
State  provided  such  acts  and  documents  have 
been  drawn  and  executed  In  a  manner  not  ta- 
conslstent  with  the  laws  and  regulations  of 
the  sending  State. 

ARTICLE     27 

1.  A  consular  officer  Is  authorized  to  trans- 
mit, upon  request  by  a  court  of  the  sendtag 
State,  letters  rogatory  to  the  authorities  of 
the  receiving  State  competent  to  act  thereon. 

2.  A  consular  officer  is  authorized  to  receive 
voluntary  testimony  of  citizens  of  the  send- 
tag state,  for  use  in  that  State. 

ARTICLE   28 

A  consular  officer,  acttag  ex  officio  or  on 
behalf  of  persons  having  a  legitimate  taterest 
ta  the  matter,  may  propose  to  the  courts  or 
other  competent  authorities  of  the  recelvtag 
State  appropriate  persons  to  act  as  guardians 
or  trustees  for  nationals  of  the  sendtag  State 
or  to  act  as  custodians  of  the  property  of 
such  nationals  when  it  Is  left  without  super- 
vision. 

ARTICLE    39 

1.  A  consular  officer  shall  have  the  right 
wlthta  his  consular  district  to  confer  with 
any  national  of  the  sending  State,  to  give 
him  assistance  or  advice,  and  where  necessary 
to  arrange  for  legal  assistance  for  him.  If  a 
national  of  the  sendtag  State  desires  to  visit 
or  communicate  with  his  consular  officer,  the 
receiving  State  shall  In  no  way  restrict  the 
access  of  the  national  to  the  consular  estab- 
lishments of  the  sendtag  State  or  object  to 
visits  to  such  national  by  a  consular  officer 
of  the  sending  State. 

2.  The  appropriate  authorities  of  the  re- 
celvtag State  shall  immediately  inform  a  con- 
sular officer  of  the  sendtag  State  of  the  de- 
tention or  arrest  of  any  national  of  the  send- 


tag State  who  has  not  yet  been  admitted 
to  permanent  residence  ta  the  recelvtag 
State.  In  the  case  of  the  detention  or  ar- 
rest of  a  national  of  the  sending  State  who 
has  been  admitted  to  permanent  residence 
ta  the  receiving  State,  the  appropriate  au- 
thorities of  the  recelvtag  State,  on  the  re- 
quest of  such  national,  shall  immediately  ta- 
form  a  consular  officer  of  the  sending  State 
of  such  detention  or  arrest. 

3.  The  recelvtag  State  shall  forward  with- 
out delay  any  correspondence  from  a  national 
of  the  sending  State  detataed  or  arrested 
In  the  receiving  State  addressed  to  a  con- 
sular officer  of  the  sending  State.  A  consular 
officer  shall  upon  his  request  be  Informed 
of  the  reasons  for  the  detention  or  arrest 
of  any  national  of  the  sendtag  State.  A  con- 
sular officer  may  visit  such  national  at  any 
time  and  may  communicate  in  writing  with 
him  ta  the  language  of  the  sendtag  State 
or  of  the  receiving  State  for  the  purpose  of 
safeguardtag  his  interests,  with  the  observ- 
ance, however,  of  the  laws  and  regulations 
of  the  recelvtag  State. 

4.  In  case  of  a  trial  of  a  national  of 
the  sending  State  ta  the  recelvtag  State,  the 
appropriate  authorities  of  the  receiving  State 
shall,  at  the  request  of  the  consular  officer, 
inform  such  officer  of  the  charges  against 
such  national,  and  shall  permit  the  consular 
officer  to  be  present  durtag  the  trial  of  such 
national,  wtlh  the  observance,  however,  of  the 
laws  and  reg^ulatlons  of  the  recelvtag  State. 

5.  A  consular  officer  of  the  sendtag  State 
shall  have  the  right,  subject  to  local  prison 
regulations,  to  visit  and  communicate  with 
a  national  of  the  sending  State  who  is  serv- 
tag  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  in  the  re- 
ceiving State. 

6.  The  rights  of  vislttag  and  communi- 
cating provided  in  paragraphs  2,  3  and  5  shall 
be  exercised  in  conformity  with  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  receiving  State,  tacludtag 
prison  regulations;  provided,  however,  that 
the  application  of  those  laws  and  regulations 
shall  not  prevent  a  consular  officer  from 
visiting  his  national  without  delay,  com- 
munlcattag  freely  with  him,  and  obtaining 
Information  of  the  charges  against  him. 

7.  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  1,  2  and  3 
have  appropriate  application  also  to  any  per- 
son employed  on  a  vessel  or  aircraft  of  the 
sending  State  who  Is  not  a  national  of,  or 
who  has  not  been  admitted  to  permanent 
residence  in,  the  receiving  State. 

ARTICLE    30 

Whenever  the  appropriate  local  authorities 
of  the  receiving  State  learn  of  the  death  in 
the  receiving  State  of  a  national  of  the  send- 
ing State,  they  shall  without  delay  so  in- 
form a  consular  officer  of  the  sending  State. 
The  consular  officer  shall  be  entitled,  upon 
his  request  and  for  consular  purposes,  to  re- 
ceive from  the  appropriate  authorities  of  the 
receiving  State  a  copy  of  the  certificate  of 
death  of  such  national. 

ARTICLE   31 

1.  Whenever  the  appropriate  local  authori- 
ties of  the  receiving  State  learn  of  the  open- 
ing of  an  estate  resulttag  from  death  In  the 
receiving  State  of  a  national  of  the  sending 
State  who  leaves  in  the  receiving  State  no 
known  heir  or  testamentary  executor,  they 
shall  as  promptly  as  possible  so  inform  a 
consular  officer  of  the  sending  State. 

2.  Whenever  the  appropriate  local  authori- 
ties of  the  receiving  State  learn  of  the  death 
of  a  person,  regardless  of  nationality,  who 
has  left  in  the  receiving  State  an  estate  in 
which  a  national  of  the  sending  State  resld- 
tag  outside  the  receiving  State  may  have  an 
Interest  under  the  will  of  the  decedent  or 
otherwise  ta  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
receiving  State,  they  shall  as  promptly  as 
possible  so  inform  a  consular  officer  of  the 
sending  State. 

3.  A  consular  officer  of  the  sending  State 
shall  have  the  right,  directly  or  through  his 


representative,  to  protect  the  taterests  of  a 
national  of  the  sending  State  who  Is  not  a 
resident  of  the  receiving  State  and  who  la 
not  otherwise  represented.  In  such  circum- 
stances the  consular  officer  shall  be  per- 
mitted, in  accordance  with  applicable  laws 
and  regulations,  to  request  local  authorities 
to  supply  Information  concemtag  holdings  or 
interests  of  any  such  national  especially 
shares  In  estates,  pension  rights,  insurance 
or  employees'  compensation  benefito. 

4.  A  consular  officer  of  the  sending  State 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  for  transmission 
to  a  national  of  the  sending  State  who  is  not 
a  resident  of  the  receiving  State  any  money 
or  other  property  to  which  such  national  Is 
entitled  as  a  consequence  of  the  death  of 
another  person.  Including  shares  In  an 
estate,  payments  made  pursuant  to  em- 
ployees' compensation  laws,  pension  and  so- 
cial benefits  systems  In  general,  and  proceeds 
of  Insurance  policies,  unless  the  court, 
agency,  or  person  making  distribution  di- 
rects that  transmission  be  effected  in  a 
different  manner.  The  court,  agency,  or  per- 
son making  distribution  may  require  that 
a  consxilar  officer  comply  with  conditions  laid 
down  with  regard  to: 

(a)  presenting  a  power  of  attorney  or  other 
authorization  from  such  national  residing 
outside  the  receiving  State; 

(b)  ftimlshing  reasonable  evidence  of  the 
receipt  of  such  money  or  other  property  by 
such  national;  and 

(c)  retturnlng  the  money  or  other  property 
In  the  event  he  Is  unable  to  furnish  such 
evidence. 

5.  Whenever  a  consular  officer  receives  any 
money  or  other  property  for  transmission  to 
a  national  of  the  sending  State  pursuant  to 
paragraph  4,  he  shall  be  subject,  with  respect 
to  such  function,  to  the  laws  and  to  the 
civil  Jurisdiction  of  the  authorities  of  the 
receiving  State  ta  the  same  manner  and  the 
same  extent  as  a  national  of  the  receiving 
State. 

ARTICLE   32 

1.  A  consular  officer  shall  be  entitled  to 
give  assistance  to  vessels  under  the  flag  of 
the  sending  State,  as  well  as  to  their  crews, 
and  he  may  address  himself  for  this  pur- 
pose to  the  authorities  of  the  receiving  State. 
A  consular  officer  may,  where  stipulated  by 
the  laws  of  the  sending  State,  enjoy  the  right 
of  supervision  and  Inspection  of  vessels  under 
the  flag  of  that  State  and  their  crews,  and 
he  may  take  all  measures  to  assure  observ- 
ance of  the  laws  of  the  sendtag  State  with 
regard  to  navigation.  For  this  purpose  he 
may  visit  vessels  and  be  visited  by  the  ma- 
sters and  crews  of  vessels  of  the  sending 
State. 

2.  Without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  the 
courts  or  other  authorities  of  the  receiving 
State  to  assume  Jurisdiction  over  crimes  or 
offenses  which  disturb  the  peace  or  security 
of  the  port  and  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the 
receiving  State,  all  measures  taken  by  a  con- 
sular officer  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
the  sending  State  concerning  vessels  under 
the  flag  of  that  State  and  their  crews,  in- 
cluding the  slgiUng  on  and  discharge  of  the 
master  and  members  of  the  crew,  as  well  as 
the  settlement  of  disputes  of  all  kinds  be- 
tween the  master  and  members  of  the  crew, 
shall  be  respected  by  the  authorities  of  the 
recelvtag  State.  For  the  execution  of  such 
functions,  the  consular  officer  may  request 
assistance  from  competent  authorities  of  the 
recelvtag  State. 

ARTICLE  33 

1.  n  It  is  the  Intention  of  the  authorities 
of  the  receiving  State  to  arrest  or  otherwise 
detain  in  custody  any  jierson  on  board  a 
vessel  under  the  flag  of  the  sending  State 
who  Is  not  a  national  of  the  receiving  State, 
Including  the  master  or  crew  member  thereof, 
or  to  seize  any  property  aboard  such  a  ves- 
sel, these  authorities,  except  In  cases  where 
It  is  impossible  in  practice  because  of  ur- 
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gency,  shall  inform  a  consular  offlc  jr 
to  accord  him  an  opportunity  to 
vessel  before  these  measures  are 
If  It  shall  be  Impossible  in  pract 
form  a  consular  officer  in  advanc^ 
thorltles  of  the  receiving  State  sh  ai 
him  as  soon  as  possible,  accordin| 
opportunity  to  visit  and 
the  arrested  or  detained  person 
appropriate  steps  to  safeguard  th< 
of  such  person  or  vessel 

2.  The  provisions  of  paragraph  I 
apply  to  passport,  customs,  and 
spectton,  nor  to  measures  taken 
thorities  of  the  receiving  State  at  t 
of  the  master  or  with  his  permlssidn 
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ABTICLE    34 
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1.  If  a  vessel  under  the  flag  of 
State  Is  wrecked  or  damaged  in  th  ! 
of  the  receiving  State,  or  If  the 
of  Its  voyage  shall  In  any  way  be 
possible,    the    authorities    of    the 
State  shall  inform  a  consular  offiter 
diately  and  shall  take  all  practical 
for  the  preservation  and  protectljjn 
vessel  as  well  as  the  persons,  cargo 
erty  on  board. 

2.  If  the  person  who  represents 
ests   of   a  vessel  described   in   pa 
is  unable  to  make  necessary 
in  connection  with  the  vessel  or 
consular  officer  may  make  arra 
his  behalf.  A  consular  officer  may 
lar  circumstances  take  appropriate 
regard  to  cargo  and  other  property 
by  the  sending  State  or  the  natlonajls 
which  belongs  to  a  wrecked  or 
sel  of  other  registry,  except  when 
is  under  the  flag  of  the  receiving 

3.  No  customs  duties  shall  be  lev 
a  damaged  vessel  under  the  flag  of 
Ing  State  or  its  cargo  or  stores 
are  delivered  for  use  in  the  receiving 

ARTICLE    3  5 

1.  The  term  "vessel"  as  used  In  Articles 
32,  33.  and  34,  means  all  types  of  vessels 
authorized  to  fly  the  flag  of  ths  sending 
State,  with  the  exception  of  warsl  ips 

2.  The  provisions  of  Articles  32.  33.  and  34 
shall  also  apply  In  relation  to  cUil  aircraft 
and  civil  aviation  to  the  extent  thft  they  are 
capable  of  such  application, 

ARTICLE    36 

A  consular  officer  shall  be  permitted  to  per- 
form all  other  consular  functions  entrusted 
to  him  by  the  sendtog  State,  as  long  as  their 
performance  is  not  contrary  to  t*e  laws  of 
the  receiving  State. 

ARTICLE    37 
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A  consular  establishment  may 
territory  of  the  receiving  State 
charges  provided  by  the  laws  and 
of  the  sending  State  for  consular  afcts 
Part  V — Final  PROvisiONp 


ARTICLE    38 


Pirty. 
respec  Ive 


1.  The  present  Convention  shall 
and  shall  enter  into  force  on  th( 
day  following  the  date  of  the 
instruments  of  ratification,  which 
place  at  Washtogton  as  soon  as 

2.  The  present  Convention  shall 
force  until  six  months   from   thi 
which  one  of  the  Contractmg 
notice  of  termination  of  the 
writmg  to  the  other  Contracting 

In  witness  whereof  the 
potentlaries   have   signed   the 
vention  and  have  affixed  thereto 

Done  in  Warsaw  on  May  31.  1 
copies,  each  In  the  English  and 
guages,  both  texts  having  the 

For  ti>#  Government  of  the 
of  America : 

William  P.  Rogers 

For  the  Government  of  the 
Republic : 

Stefan  Olszowski 
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FIRST    PRC>TOCOL    TO    THE     CONSULAR 
CONVENTION  BETWEEN  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT   OF     THE     UNITED     STATES     OP 
AMERICA   AND   THE    GOVERNMENT   OF 
THE  POLISH  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC 
At  the  time  of  signing  of  the  Consular 
Convention  of  this  day  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  the  Polish  Peoples  Re- 
public,   the    undersigned    Plenipotentiaries, 
duly  authorized,  have  further  agreed  on  the 
following  provisions: 

Without  derogation  of  such  additional 
rights  and  benefits  as  the  sending  State  may 
be  entitled  with  respect  to  its  diplomatic  and 
other  official  property  on  the  territory  of  the 
receiving  State,  the  provisions  of  Articles  9, 
16.  and  18  of  the  Consular  Convention  shall 
apply  likewise  with  respect  to  movable  and 
Immovable  property,  including  residences, 
owned  or  likewise  held  by  the  sending  State 
and  used  for: 

(a)  diplomatic  purposes,  including  those 
of  permanent  missions  to  international  or- 
ganizations; and 

(b)  for  information  and  cultural  activities 
not  conducted  within  diplomatic  missions  or 
consular  establishments. 

The  present  Protocol  constitutes  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  aforesaid  Consular  Conven- 
tion between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
the  Polish  People's  Republic. 

Done  in  Warsaw  on  May  31.  1972,  in  two 
copies,  each  in  the  English  and  Polish  lan- 
guages, both  texts  being  equally  authentic. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

William  P.  Rogers 

For  the  Government  of  the  Polish  People's 
Republic: 

Stefan  Olszowski 

SECOND   PROTOCOL   TO   THE   CONSULAR 
CONVENTION  BETWEEN  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT    OP     THE     UNITED     STATES     OF 
AMERICA   AND   THE    GOVERNMENT    OF 
THE  POLISH  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC 
At   the   time   of   signing   of   the   Consular 
Convention  of  this  day  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  a  ^d 
the  Government  of  the  Polish  People's  Re- 
public,   the    undersigned    Plenipotentiaries, 
duly  authorized,  have  further  agreed  o*i  the 
following  provisions:  N 

1.  It  is  agreed  between  the  Contracting 
Parties  that  the  notification  to  a  consular 
officer  of  the  detention  or  arrest  of  a  national 
of  the  sending  State  not  admitted  to  perma- 
nent residence  in  the  receiving  State,  speci- 
fied in  Paragraph  2  of  Article  29  of  the  Con- 
sular Convention,  shall  take  place  within 
three  days  from  the  time  of  detention  or 
arrest. 

2.  It  Is  agreed  between  the  Contracting 
Parties  that  the  notification  to  a  consular 
officer  of  the  detention  or  arrest  of  a  national 
of  the  sending  State  admitted  to  permanent 
residence  in  the  receiving  State,  specified  in 
Paragraph  2  of  Article  29  of  the  Consular 
Convention,  shall  take  place  within  three 
days  from  the  time  of  the  request  of  such 
national  that  the  consular  officer  be  notified. 

3.  It  is  agreed  Ijetween  the  Contracting 
Parties  that  the  right  to  visit,  specified  in 
Paragraph  3  of  Article  29  of  the  Consular 
Convention,  shall  be  accorded  to  the  consul- 
ar officer  within  four  days  from  the  time 
of  detention  or  arrest  of  any  national  of  the 
sending  State. 

The  present  Protocol  constitutes  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  aforesaid  Consular  Con- 
vention between  the  Government  of  the 
Umted  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Polish  People's  Republic. 

Done  in  Warsaw  on  May  31,  1972,  in  two 
copies,  each  In  the  English  and  Polish  lan- 
guEige,  both  texts  equally  authentic. 


For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America : 

William  P.  Rogers 
For  the  Government  of  the  Polish  People's 
Republic: 

Stefan  Olszowski 

Exchange  op  Notes  Concerning  Polish 
Citizenship  Law  and  P>rocedural  Practice 
No.  37. 

The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of 
America  refers  to  the  talks  held  between 
representatives  of  the  Embassy  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  Polish  People's  Republic  on  the  sub- 
ject of  reducing  the  possibilities  of  mis- 
understanding In  the  application  of  the  citi- 
zenship laws  of  both  countries,  and  has  the 
honor  to  request  that  factual  data  related 
to  the  basic  provisions  of  the  citizenship  law 
be  conveyed  and  that  points  of  procedural 
practice  be  explained. 

1.  In  particular,  the  Embassy  requests  in- 
formation concerning  the  formalities  related 
to  obtaining  Polish  recognition  of  loss  of  the 
citizenship  of  the  Polish  People's  Republic 
by  persons  who  have  been  naturalized 
abroad.  The  basic  elements  of  this  explana- 
tion of  the  Polish  practice  should  contain 
Information  on  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
by  naturalized  United  States  citizens  to  re- 
nounce nationality  of  the  Polish  People's 
Republic  or  obtain  recognition  of  United 
States  citizenship  at  Polish  consular  posts 
abroad,  on  the  period  normally  required  to 
complete  these  procedures,  and  the  time  at 
which  loss  of  citizenship  of  the  Polish  Peo- 
ple's Republic  or  recognition  of  the  United 
St:ites  citizenship  takes  legal  effect  In 
Poland. 

2  The  Embassy  also  requests  information 
concerning  Polish  interpretation  of  citizen- 
ship status  during  the  temporary  or  perma- 
nent residence  In  Poland  of  persons  men- 
tioned in  paragraph  1.  It  would  also  be  help- 
ful to  have  Information  about  the  types  of 
identification  documents  issued  to  aliens  re- 
siding in  Poland  who  possess  foreign  pass- 
ports and  to  aliens  residing  in  Poland  who 
do  not  possess  foreign  documentation,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  documentation  Issued 
to  citizens  of  the  Polish  People's  Republic. 

The  Embassy  also  requests  confirmation  of 
its  understanding  that  naturalized  United 
States  citizens  whose  United  States  citizen- 
ship has  been  legally  recognized  by  the  Pol- 
ish authorities  may  reacquire  the  citizenship 
of  the  Polish  People's  Republic  only  through 
application  for  citizenship  and  official  ac- 
ceptance of  this  application  by  the  appropri- 
ate Polish  authorities. 

The  Embassy  avails  itself  of  this  opportu- 
nity to  renew  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs the  assurances  of  its  high  consideration. 

Warsaw.  May  31, 1972. 

(Translation) 
Nr  D.Kons.II.213/16/72. 

The  Mmistry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Pol- 
ish People's  Republic  presents  Its  compli- 
ments to  the  Embassy  of  the  United  Slates 
of  America  and  in  reply  to  note  No.  37,  of 
May  31.  1972,  has  the  honor  to  convey  the 
following  information: 

1.  According  to  Article  13  of  the  Law  of 
February  15,  1962  concerning  Polish  citi- 
zenship/Dzlennlk  Ustaw  No.  10,  poz.  49/  a 
Polish  citizen  may  acquire  foreign  citizen- 
ship only  by  obtaining  permission  to  change 
citizenship,  issued  by  the  appropriate  Polish 
authorities.  According  to  paragraph  1  Article 
16  of  that  Law  the  appropriate  authority  Is 
the  CouncU  of  State.  However.  In  regard  to 
persons  who  reside  abroad,  the  Council  of 
State,  on  the  basis  of  paragraph  3  of  the 
cited  Article,  authorized  the  Minister  of  For- 
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elgn  Affairs  to  grant  permission  to  change 
citizenship,  and  also  concurred  in  the  trans- 
fer of  this  authorization  by  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  to  some  Heads  of  Consular 
Posts,  including  the  Head  of  the  Consular 
Division  of  the  Embassy  of  the  Polish  Peo- 
ple's Republic  in  Washington,  D.C.,  as  well 
as  the  Consul  General  of  the  Polish  People's 
Republic  In  Chicago,  to  regard  to  persons 
who  already  acquired  foreign  citizenship. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  Polish  citizen 
residing  in  the  United  States  and  holding 
citizenship  of  that  State  acquired  through 
naturalization,  may  apply  for  permission  to 
change  Polish  citizenship  to  United  States 
citizenship  by  submitting  appropriate  ap- 
plication to  the  Head  of  the  territorially 
proper  Consular  Post  of  the  Polish  People's 
Republic  m  the  United  States  of  America. 
Such  application  should  be  personally  signed 
by  the  person  in  question,  should  contain 
the  main  elements  of  his  curriculum  vitae, 
and  should  give  reasons  for  changing  citizen- 
ship. 

Practically,  In  a  substantial  majority  of 
the  cases  Involving  persons  who  besides  their 
Polish  citizenship  hold  also  United  States 
citizenship,  this  procedure  is  simplified  and 
the  decision  is  taken  by  the  Head  of  a  Con- 
sular Post  wlthm  the  period  of  two  to  three 
weeks  In  the  remaining  cases,  which  are 
not  numerous,  this  procedure  may  last  longer 
due  to  the  necessity  to  submit  the  matter  to 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  any  case 
the  loss  of  citizenship  of  the  Polish  People's 
Republic  In  regard  to  the  above  mentioned 
persons  takes  place  on  the  day  of  Issuance 
of  the  decision  on  permission  to  change  citi- 
zenship of  the  Polish  People's  Republic  to 
citizenship  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. Prom  that  date  the  Polish  authorities 
consider  the  person  In  question  as  a  foreign 
citizen  only. 

Polish  citizens  who  acquired  a  foreign  citi- 
zenship during  the  period  of  validity  of  the 
Law  on  citizenship  of  the  Polish  State  of 
January  20.  1920.  that  is  to  say,  untU  Jan- 
uary 18,  1951,  automatically  lost  Polish  citi- 
zenship upon  acquisition  of  the  foreign  citi- 
zenship except  in  the  circumstances  de- 
scribed m  that  law  and  other  provisions  re- 
lated to  It. 

2.  Persons  who  were  permitted  to  change 
the  citizenship  of  the  Polish  People's  Re- 
public to  the  citizenship  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  accordance  with  the  procedure 
described  In  paragraph  1,  are  considered  as 
aliens  holdtog  exclusively  the  citizenship 
of  the  United  States  of  America  during  their 
temporary  or  permanent  residence  In  Poland. 
The  Polish  authorities  issue  to  such  persons 
having  permanent  residence  In  Poland  spe- 
cial documents  called  "cards  of  permanent 
residence".  Naturalized  United  States  citi- 
zens who  were  permitted  to  change  the  citi- 
zenship of  the  Polish  People's  Republic  to 
the  citizenship  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica may  reacquire  the  citizenship  of  the  Pol- 
ish People's  Republic  only  and  exclusively 
by  submitting  to  the  Council  of  State  of  the 
Polish  People's  Republic  Individual  applica- 
tions for  granttog  citizenship  of  the  Polish 
People's  Republic  as  provided  by  Article  8 
of  the  Law  of  February  15,  1962  concerning 
Polish  citlzenshlp/Dzlennlk  Ustaw  No.  10, 
poz.  49/.  Such  applications  should  be  sent 
through  the  intermediary  of  the  praesldla 
of  people's  councils  on  the  county  (powlat) 
level. 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  avails  It- 
self of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to  the  Em- 
bassy of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
assurances  of  its  high  consideration. 

Warsaw,  May  31.  1972. 
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Exchange  or  Notes  Concehning  Persons  En- 
tering the  Polish  People's  Republic  or 
THE  United  States  of  America  for  Tem- 
porary Visits 
Embassy  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Warsaw,  May  31, 1972. 
Note  No.  38. 

His  Excellency  RoMtrAU)  Spasowski, 
Vice  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Warsaw. 

Excellency:  With  reference  to  the  signa- 
ture today  of  the  Consular  Convention  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Government  of  the  Pol- 
ish People's  Republic.  I  have  the  honor  to 
confirm  that  both  Parties  have  agreed  to  the 
following  provisions: 

1.  Persons  entering  the  Polish  People's  Re- 
public for  temporary  visits  on  the  basis  of 
United  States  passports  containing  Polish 
entry  visas  will.  In  the  period  for  which  tem- 
pwrary  visitor  status  has  been  accorded  (in 
conformity  with  the  visa's  validity),  be  con- 
sidered United  States  citizens  by  the  appro- 
priate Polish  authorities  for  the  purpose  of 
ensuring  the  consular  protection  provided 
for  in  Article  29  of  the  Convention  and  the 
right  of  departure  without  further  docu- 
mentation, regardless  of  whether  they  may 
possess  the  citizenship  of  the  Polish  People's 
Republic. 

2.  Persons  entering  the  United  States  of 
America  for  temporary  visits  on  the  passports 
of  the  Polish  People's  Republic  containing 
United  States  entry  visas  will,  in  the  period 
for  which  temporary  visitor  status  has  been 
accorded,  be  considered  Polish  citizens  by 
the  appropriate  authorities  of  the  United 
States  of  America  for  the  purpose  of  ensur- 
ing the  consular  protection  provided  for  in 
Article  29  of  the  Convention  and  the  right 
of  departure  without  further  documenta- 
tion, regardless  of  whether  they  may  possess 
the  citizenship  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

3.  Persons  mentioned  In  paragraphs  1  and 
2  do  not  lose  the  right  to  consular  protection 
and  the  right  of  departure  without  further 
documentation  if  the  period  for  which  tem- 
porary visitor  status  has  been  accorded  to 
these  persons  expired  during  Judicial  or  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  which  prevented 
their  voluntary  departure. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  re- 
new to  Your  Excellency  the  assurances  of 
my  high  consideration. 

Walter  J.  Stoessel,  Jr. 

(Translation) 

Warsaw,  May  31, 1972. 
Mr.  D.  KONS.  n/213/15/7. 
His  Excellency  Walter  J.  Stoessel,  Jr.,  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotenti- 
ary of   the   United   States   of  America, 
Warsaw. 
Excellency:    With   reference   to   the   sig- 
nature   today   of   the    Consular   Convention 
between  the  Government  of  the  Polish  Peo- 
ple's Republic  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  I  have  the  honor 
to  confirm  that  both  Parties  have  agreed  to 
the  following  provisions: 

1.  Persons  entering  the  Polish  People's 
Republic  for  temporary  visits  on  the  basis  of 
United  States  passports  containing  Polish 
entry  visas  will.  In  the  period  for  which  tem- 
porary visitor  status  has  been  accorded  (In 
conformity  with  the  visa's  validity) ,  be  con- 
sidered United  States  citizens  by  the  appro- 
priate Polish  authorltes  for  the  purpose  of 
ensuring  the  consular  protection  provided  for 
in  Article  29  of  the  Convention  and  the  right 
of  departure  without  further  documenta- 
tion, regardless  of  whether  they  may  possess 


the  citizenship  of  the   Polish   People's  Re- 
public. 

2.  Persons  entering  the  United  States  of 
America  for  temporary  visits  on  the  pass- 
ports of  the  Polish  People's  Republic  con- 
taining United  States  entry  visas  will,  in  the 
period  for  which  temporary  visitor  status  has 
been  accorded  be  considered  Polish  citizens 
by  the  appropriate  authorities  of  the  United 
States  of  America  for  the  purpose  of  ensur- 
ing the  consular  protection  provided  for  in 
Article  29  of  the  Convention  and  the  right 
of  departure  without  further  documentation, 
regardless  of  whether  they  may  possess  the 
citizenship  ol  the  United  States  of  America. 

3.  Persons  mentioned  In  paragraphs  1  and 
2  do  not  lose  the  right  to  consular  protec- 
tion and  the  right  of  departure  without  fur- 
ther documentation  if  the  period  for  which 
temportuy  visitor  status  has  been  accorded 
to  these  persons  expired  during  Judicial  or 
administrative  proceedings  which  prevented 
their  voluntary  departure. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew 
to  Your  Excellency  the  assurances  of  my  high 
consideration. 

(Signed)  R.  Spasowski. 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  proceeded  to  consider  Executive 
V,  92d  Congress.  2d  session,  the  Con- 
sular Convention  with  Romania,  which 
was  read  the  second  time,  as  follows : 

CONSULAR  CONVENTION  BETWEEN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND  THE 
SOCIALIST  REPUBLIC  OF  ROMANIA 
The  United  States  of  America  and  the  So- 
cialist Republic  of  Romania,  desirous  of 
regulating  consular  relations  between  the 
two  countries  and  of  thus  contributing  to 
the  development  of  their  relations  of  friend- 
ship on  the  basis  of  respect  for  the  prmclplea 
of  sovereignty  and  national  independence, 
non-interference  in  internal  affairs,  equality 
in  rights,  and  reciprocal  advantage,  have  de- 
cided to  conclude  a  consular  convention  and 
for  that  purpose  have  appointed  their  pleni- 
potentiaries : 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America; 

Mr.  William  P.  Rogers.  Secretary  of  State 
The  President  of  the  Council  of  State  of 
the  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania: 

Mr.  Corneliu  Manescu,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  who.  having  commiinicated  to  each 
other  their  full  powers,  found  to  be  in  good 
and  due  form,  have  agreed  as  follows: 
Article  l.  Definitions 

For  the  purpose  of  this  Convention,  the 
terms  Introduced  hereunder  shall  have  the 
following  meaning : 

(a)  "consular  establishment"  means  any 
consulate  general,  consulate,  vice  consulate 
or  consular  agency; 

(b)  "consular  district"  means  the  terri- 
tory assigned  to  a  consular  establishment 
for  the  exercise  of  consular  functions; 

(c)  "the  head  of  the  consular  establish- 
ment" means  the  consul  general,  consul, 
vice  consul,  or  consular  agent  directing  the 
consular  establishment; 

(d)  "consular  officer"  means  any  person 
authorized  to  perform  consular  functions, 
including  the  head  of  the  consular  establish- 
ment; 

(e)  "consular  employee"  means  any  person 
employed  in  administrative,  technical,  or 
service  functions  of  the  consular  establish- 
ment; 

(f)  "consular  premises"  means  the  bulld- 
mgs  or  parts  of  buildings  and  the  land  ancil- 
lary thereto  which  are  used  exclusively  for 
the  purposes  of  the  consular  establishment; 

(g)  "members  of  the  family"  means  the 
spouse,  minor  children  and  other  relatives 
of  a  consular  officer  or  consular  employee, 
who  form  part  of  his  household; 
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(h)    "vessel"   means  any 
Hag  ol  the  sending  state  except 

(1)    "law"  means  the  laws 
latlons,    ordinances    and    slmlla^ 
having  the  force  of  law. 
Articlz  2.  Establishment  of 


flying  the 
warships; 
decrees,  regu- 
provlslons 


Coi  [sui^R : 


Posts 
Paity  may,  un- 
es^ablish  con- 
territory  of  the 
establish  - 
shall,  in 
of  the 


lie 


1.  Either  High  Contracting 
der  the  present  Convention, 
sular  establishments  in  the 
other  High  Contracting  Party; 
ment  of  a  consular  establishment 
each  case,  be  subject  to  the 
receiving  state. 

2.  The  location  in  which  a 
lishment  will  be  established,  its 
and  the  area  of  the  consular  district 
as  any  subsequent  change  thereof 
fixed    by    agreement    between 
state  and  the  receiving  state. 

Article  3.  Heads  of  Con^ttlar 
Establishments 


coi  Lsent 


cor  sular 


es  tab- 
classification, 
as  well 
shall  be 
1  he    sending 


1.  Before  the  head  of  a  consulir 
ment  is  appointed,  the  sending 
through    diplomatic    channels, 
consent  of  the  receiving  state  for 

2.  The  sending  state  shall, 
matic  channels,  transmit  the 
mission  of  the  head  of  the 
lishment  to  the  receiving  state 

3.  The  consular  commission 
the  full  name  of  the  head  of 
establishment,  his  class,   the 
trlct,  and  the  location  and 
the  consular  establishment 

4.  The  head  of  a  consular 
shall  enter  upon  the  exercise  of 
functions  only  after  receipt  of  aii 
or  other  authorization  of  the  recqlv 

6.  The  receiving  state  may 
of    the    consulSLT    establishment 
recognition  to  exercise   his 
tions  pending  the  receipt  of  his  e 
other  authorization. 
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;hat  person. 
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Article  4.  Acting  Chit^s 

1.  In  the  event  the  bead  of  a 
tabllshment  is  unable  to  exerclsr 
tlons  or  If  the  position  is  vacan ; 
sular  establishment  may  be  placec , 
temporary  charge  of  a  consular 
consular  establishment  concerned 
consular  establishment  of  the 
located  in  the  territory  of  the 
or  of  a  member  of  the  diplomatic 
diplomatic  mission  of  the  sending 
the  receiving  state.  The  receiving 
be  notified  in  advance  of  the 
the  person  appointed  as  acting  h^ad 

2.  While  the  acting  head  is  in 
consular  establishment,  the 
present  Convention  shall  apply 
the  same  basis  as  to  the  bead  of 
establishment  concerned 

Article  5.  Consular  Officers  ANr|  Consular 
Employees 

1.  The  sending  state  may  staff 
establishments  with  the  number 
officers  and  consular  employees 
necessary.  The  receiving  state 
request  that  the  number  of  such 
employees  be  kept  within  limits 
by  It  to  be  reasonable  and  nori4al 
regard  to  existing  circumstances 
tlons  In  the  consular  district  and 
of  the  particular  consular 

2.  The  sending  state  shall 
In  advance  to  the  receiving  statue 
name  and  class  of  each  consular 
than   the   head   of  the   consular 
ment,   as  well   as  the   full   nameir 
duties  of  the  consular  employees 

3.  Consular  officers  must  be  nAtlonals  of 
the  sending  state  and  must  not  have  been 
admitted  for  permanent  residence  in  the 
receiving  state.  However,  nation:  ils  of  the 
sending  state,  who.  In  accordance    with  the 
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law  of  the  receiving  state,  are  also  nationals 
of  the  latter,  may  be  appointed  as  consular 
officers  only  with  the  consent  of  the  receiving 
state. 

4.  Consular  officers  and  consular  employ- 
ees who  are  nationals  of  the  sending  state 
may  not  carry  on  any  other  profession  or 
undertake  any  activity  for  personal  profit 
on  the  territory  of  the  receiving  state. 

5.  The  receiving  state  shall,  upon  request, 
issue  for  each  consular  officer  a  document 
attesting  to  his  consular  capacity. 
Article  6.  Procedures  for  Terminattno  the 

Activities  op  Consular  Officers  and  Con- 
sular Employees 

1.  The  receiving  state  may  at  any  time,  and 
without  having  to  explain  its  decision,  notify 
the  sending  state  through  diplomatic  chan- 
nels that  a  consular  officer  in  persona  -non, 
grata  or  that  a  consular  employee  is  un- 
acceptable. In  such  case,  the  sending  state 
shall  recall  the  consular  officer  or  terminate 
the  activities  of  the  consular  employee. 

2.  If  the  sending  state  refuses  to  fulfill 
this  obligation  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time,  the  receiving  state  may,  in  the  case 
of  the  head  of  the  consular  establishment, 
withdraw  his  exequatur  or  other  authoriza- 
tion, or.  In  the  case  of  another  consular 
officer  or  of  a  consular  employee,  pursuant 
to  notification  to  the  sending  state  through 
diplomatic  channels  of  the  decision  talcen, 
cease  to  recognize  that  person  in  such  a 
capacity. 

Article  7.  The  Exercise  op  Consular 
Functions 

1.  Constilar  functions  are  exercised  for  the 
protection  of  the  rights  and  Interests  of  the 
sending  state  and  of  its  nationals  In  rela- 
tions with  the  receiving  state,  for  the  devel- 
opment of  commercial,  economic,  cultural 
and  scientific  relations,  and  for  furthering 
any  other  type  of  friendly  relations  between 
the  two  states. 

2.  Consular  functions  shall  be  exercised 
by  consular  officers  of  the  sending  state; 
they  may  also  be  exercised  by  members  of  the 
diplomatic  staff  of  the  diplomatic  mission 
of  the  sending  state  In  the  receiving  state. 
The  full  names  of  the  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic staff  who  will  perform  consular  func- 
tions shall  be  notified  In  advance  to  the 
receiving  state.  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  Convention,  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic staff  of  the  sending  state  who  have 
been  notified  to  the  receiving  state  as  per- 
forming consular  functions  shall  continue 
to  enjoy  their  diplomatic  privileges  and  Im- 
munities. 

3.  Consular  functions  are  exercised  within 
the  limits  of  the  consular  district.  The  exer- 
cise of  consular  functions  outside  the  con- 
sular district  will  be  done  only  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  receiving  state. 
Article  8.  Functions  Relating  to  Records, 

Representation    of    Nationals,    and    the 
Issuance  of  Visas 
Consular  officers  have  the  right  to: 

(a)  keep  a  register  of  nationals  of  the 
sending  state  who  are  domiciled  In  or  are 
residents  of  their  consular  district; 

(b)  issue  and  amend  passports  and  other 
travel  documents  to  nationals  of  the  send- 
ing state  and  visas  to  persons  who  wish  to 
travel  In  the  sending  state: 

(c)  assure  representation  for  nationals  of 
the  sending  state  before  the  Judicial  and 
other  authorities  of  the  receiving  state,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  provisional  meas- 
ures for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  and 
Interests  of  such  nationals,  to  the  extent  that 
this  Is  consistent  with  the  law  of  the  receiv- 
ing state; 

(d)  request  and  receive  copies  of  or  ex- 
tracts from  documents  of  public   registry; 

(e)  Inquire  of  local  authorities  on  behalf 


of  a  national  of  the  sending  state  concerning 
his  welfare,  property,  or  other  interests. 
Article  9.  Transmtttal  and  Receipt  of 
Documents 

1.  Consular  officers  have  the  right  to  serve, 
In  a  manner  not  Inconsistent  with  the  law' 
of  the  receiving  state,  upon  nationals  of  the 
sending  state  who  are  on  the  territory  of  the 
receiving  state,  official  documents  which  are 
from  authorities  of  the  sending  state. 

2.  Consular  officers  shall  have  the  right  to 
receive  on  a  voluntary  basis  from  nationals  of 
the  sending  state  declaration  intended  for 
Judicial  or  administrative  procedure  In  the 
sending  state  In  accordance  with  Interna- 
tional agreements  In  force  or,  In  the  absence 
of  such  International  agreements.  In  any 
other  manner  compatible  with  the  law  of 
the  receiving  state. 

Article  10.  Notable  Functions 

1.  Consular  officers  shall  be  entitled,  upon 
request,  to  act  as  notary  and  In  capacities  of 
a  similar  kind,  and  to  perform  certain  func- 
tions of  an  administrative  nature,  provided 
that  there  is  nothing  contrary  thereto  in  the 
law  of  the  receiving  state. 

2.  The  acts  and  documents  resulting  from 
the  exercise  of  the  functions  described  In 
paragraph  1  of  this  Article  shall  have  In  the 
receiving  state  the  same  force  and  effect  as 
though  they  were  done,  authenticated,  or 
certified  by  the  competent  authorities  of  the 
receiving  state,  provided  that  there  is  noth- 
ing contrary  thereto  In  the  law  of  the  re- 
ceiving state. 

Article  11.  Functions  Relating  to  Vital 
Statistics 
Consular  officers  are  entlUed  to  keep  a  reg- 
ister of  births  and  deaths  of  nationals  of 
the  sending  state  and  to  Issue  certificates 
relating  thereto.  However,  the  provisions  of 
this  Article  do  not  exempt  any  person  from 
the  obligations  he  may  have  under  the  law 
of  the  receiving  state  to  notify  the  authori- 
ties of  that  state  concerning  births  and 
deaths. 

Article  12.  Functions  Relating  to  Estates 
1.  Consular  officers  may  perform  in  estates 
matters  the  following  functions : 

(a)  safeguarding  the  interests  of  nationals, 
both  Individuals  and  bodies  corporate,  of  the 
sending  state  in  cases  of  succession  mortis 
caxiaa  In  the  territory  of  the  receiving  State; 

(b)  subject  to  the  practices  and  procedures 
obtaining  In  the  receiving  State,  representing 
or  arranging  appropriate  representation  for 
national  of  the  sending  State  before  the  tri- 
bunals and  other  authorities  of  the  receiving 
State,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  of  the  receiving  State,  pro- 
visional measures  for  the  preservation  of  the 
rights  and  Interests  of  these  nationals,  where, 
because  of  absence  or  any  other  reason,  such 
nationals  are  unable  at  the  proper  time  to  as- 
sume the  defense  of  their  rights  and  interests. 

2.  The  competent  authorities  of  the  receiv- 
ing State,  if  they  have  knowledge,  shall  with- 
out delay  inform  the  consular  establishment 
of  the  sending  State,  regarding: 

(a)  the  existence  of  an  estate  left  by  a  na- 
tional of  the  sending  State  who  died  in  the 
receiving  State; 

(b)  the  existence  of  an  estate  to  which  a 
national  of  the  sending  State  who  Is  not  per- 
manently resident  in  or  represented  in  the 
receiving  State  has  or  claims  an  interest  as 
legal  Inheritor,  executor,  or  testamentary 
beneficiary,  or  with  any  other  title. 

3.  In  case  a  national  of  the  sending  State 
dies  while  located  temporarily  in  or  In  tran- 
sit through  the  territory  of  the  receiving 
State,  his  personal  effects,  other  than  those 
acquired  In  the  receiving  State  the  export  of 
which  Is  prohibited  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
as  well  as  sums  of  money  left  by  him,  shall 
be  turned  over  to  the  consular  establishment 


of  the  sending  State  with  provisional  title 
and  without  any  formality. 
Article  13.  Functions  Relating  to  Maritime 
and  River  Navigation 

1.  Consular  officers  are  entitled  to  extend 
aid  and  assistance  to  vessels  of  the  sending 
State  which  enter  a  port  within  their  con- 
sular district. 

2.  Consular  officers  are  entitled  to  com- 
municate with  the  crews  of  vessels  of  the 
sending  State,  visit  the  vessels,  verify  and 
confirm  the  vessel's  pai>ers  and  the  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  cargo  and,  in  general, 
see  that  the  shipping  law  of  the  sending 
State  Is  complied  with.  To  the  extent  it  does 
not  violate  the  law  of  the  receiving  State, 
consular  officers  may  likewise  take  the  neces- 
sary measures  to  ensure  order  and  discipline 
on  such  vessels. 

3.  In  case  of  damage,  stranding  or  ship- 
wreck In  the  national  or  territorial  waters 
of  the  receiving  State  of  a  vessel  of  the  send- 
ing State,  the  competent  authorities  of  the 
receiving  State  shall  promptly  notify  the 
consular  establishment  and  Inform  it  of 
measures  taken  for  the  rescue  and  protection 
of  the  vessel.  Its  crew,  passengers,  cargo  and 
stores.  To  the  extent  authorized  by  the  law 
of  the  receiving  State,  these  authorities  shall 
facilitate  the  cooperation  of  consular  officers 
of  the  sending  State  In  these  measures  and 
the  attendance  of  consular  officers  at  any  pro- 
ceedings which  are  convened  as  a  result  of 
the  damage,  stranding,  or  shipwreck.  Con- 
sular officers  may  request  the  authorities  of 
the  receiving  State  to  take  additional  meas- 
ures for  the  rescue  and  protection  of  the  ves- 
sel. Its  crew,  passengers,  cargo  and  stores. 

4.  If  the  owner  of  the  vessel  or  any  other 
person  authorized  to  act  for  him  is  not  In  a 
position  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
in  connection  with  the  damaged,  stranded  or 
shipwrecked  vessel,  or  its  cargo  or  stores,  the 
consular  officers  may  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  on  the  owner's  behalf.  The  con- 
sular officers  may  under  similar  circum- 
stances make  appropriate  arrangements  in 
connection  with  the  cargo  or  stores  owned 
by  the  sending  State  or  by  nationals  of  the 
sending  State  which  are  found  or  brought 
Into  port  from  any  stranded  or  shipwrecked 
vessel.  No  customs  duties  of  any  kind  shall 
be  levied  against  a  shlpwTecked  vessel  of  the 
sending  State  or  for  its  cargo  or  stores,  pro- 
vided that  these  are  removed  from  the  receiv- 
ing State. 

6.  In  case  the  competent  authorities  of  the 
receiving  state  Intent  to  take  measures 
of  attachment,  forced  sale,  or  detention 
against  vessels  of  the  sending  state,  they  shall 
inform  the  constilar  establishment  in  advance 
so  that  a  consular  officer  may  be  present  when 
such  measures  are  taken.  If,  because  of  the 
urgency  of  the  matter.  It  has  not  been  pos- 
sible to  Inform  the  consular  establishment, 
and  the  consular  officer  was  not  present  when 
the  measures  were  taken,  the  authorities  of 
the  receiving  state  shall  promptly  Inform  the 
consular  establishment  of  measures  taken. 
The  consular  establishment  shall  also  be  In- 
formed of  the  interrogation  of  any  members 
of  a  vessel's  crew  by  the  authorities  of  the 
receiving  state. 

6.  The  provisions  of  paragraph  5  of  this 
Article  do  not  apply  to  customs,  passport,  or 
sanitary  Inspections. 
Article  14.  Functions  Relating  to  Civil 
Aviation 

The  provisions  of  Article  13  shaUl  also  apply, 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  capable  of  such 
application,  to  civil  aircraft  and  civil  avia- 
tion, provided  that  this  Is  not  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  any  agreements  In  force  be- 
tween the  High  Contracting  Parties. 

Article  15.  Other  Consular  Functions 

Consular  officers  may  exercise  any  other 
consular  function,  of  the  nature  of  those 
provided  for  In  Articles  8-14  of  the  present 


Convention  or  of  any  other  nature,  entrusted 
to  the  consular  establishment  by  the  sending 
state,  which  are  not  prohibited  by  the  law  of 
the  receiving  state  or  to  which  no  objection 
is  taken  by  the  receiving  state  or  which  are 
provided  for  In  international  agreements  in 
force  between  the  sending  state  and  the 
receiving  state. 

Article  16.  Use  of  the  Coat  of  Arms  and 
Flag  of  the  Sending  State  and  of  the 
Inscription  Designating  the  Consular 
Post 

1.  The  coat  of  arms  of  the  sending  state, 
with  the  Inscription  designating  the  consular 
establishment,  may  be  affixed  at  the  consular 
premises. 

2.  The  flag  of  the  sending  state  may  be 
flown  at  the  consular  premises,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  head  of  the  consular  establish- 
ment, as  well  as  on  his  means  of  transporta- 
tion used  In  the  performance  of  his  official 
activity. 

Article  17.  Assistance  in  Procuring 
Premises  and  REsmENCES 

1.  The  receiving  state  shall  either  facili- 
tate the  acqiUsltlon  on  its  territory,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Its  law,  by  the  sending  state, 
of  the  premises  necessary  for  the  consular 
establishment,  or  shall  assist  the  sending 
state  In  obtaining  accommodation  in  some 
other  way. 

2.  The  receiving  state  shall  also,  where 
necessary,  assist  the  consular  establishment 
In  obtaining  suitable  residences  for  Its  con- 
sular officers  and  consular  employees. 
Article  IB.  iNvioLAsn-rrY  of  Consular  Prem- 
ises AND  or  THE  Residence  of  the  Head  of 
the  Consular  Establishment 

1.  The  consular  premises  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  head  of  the  consular  establish- 
ment shall  be  Inviolable.  The  authorities  of 
the  receiving  state  may  not  enter  the  con- 
sular premises  or  the  residence  of  the  head 
of  the  consular  establishment,  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  consular 
establishment,  or  the  chief  of  the  diplomatic 
mission  of  the  sending  state,  or  of  another 
person  empowered  by  them. 

2.  The  receiving  state  has  a  special  obli- 
gation to  take  all  appropriate  measures  to 
protect  the  consular  premises  against  willful 
damage  or  Intrusion,  as  well  as  against  dis- 
turbance of  the  peace  of  the  premises  or  Im- 
pairment of  Its  dignity. 

3.  The  consular  premises,  their  furnish- 
ings, the  property  of  the  consular  establish- 
ment and  its  means  of  transport  shall  be 
immune  from  any  form  of  requisition  for 
purposes  of  national  defense  or  public  util- 
ity. If  expropriation  is  necessary  for  such 
purposes,  all  possible  steps  shall  be  taken 
to  avoid  Impeding  the  performance  of  con- 
sular functions,  and  prompt,  adequate  and 
effective  compensation  shall  be  paid  to  the 
sending  state. 

Article  19.  Fiscal  Exemptions  Relating  to 
Premises  and  Residences 

1.  Lands  and  buildings  situated  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  receiving  state  which  are  owned 
by  the  sending  state  or  are  leased  by  it  for 
the  requirements  of  a  consular  establish- 
ment, or  as  residences  for  the  consular  of- 
ficers or  consular  employees,  shall  be  exempt 
from  all  taxes  and  charges  In  the  receiving 
state,  with  the  exception  of  charges  for  spe- 
cial services  rendered. 

2.  The  exemptions  referred  to  In  para- 
graph 1  of  this  Article  shall  not  apply  If,  un- 
der the  law  of  the  receiving  state,  such  taxes 
and  charges  are  payable  by  the  person  who 
contracted  with  the  sending  state  or  with 
the  person  acting  on  Its  behalf. 

Article  90.  Inviolabiuty  of  Consular 
Abchives 

Consular  archives  and  documents  are  In- 
violable at  all  times  and  wherever  they  may 
be. 


Article  21.  Freedom  of  Communication 

1.  The  receiving  state  shall  permit  and  pro- 
tect freedom  of  communication  for  official 
purposes  between  the  consular  establishment 
and  the  sending  state,  as  well  as  with  the 
diplomatic  missions  and  other  consular  es- 
tablishments of  that  state  wherever  situated. 

2.  In  the  course  of  its  consular  communi- 
cations, the  consular  establishment  has  the 
right  to  use  diplomatic  or  consular  couriers, 
the  diplomatic  or  consular  pouch,  all  public 
means  of  communication,  and  messages  In 
clear  language  or  in  code  or  cipher. 

3.  The  official  correspondence  of  the  con- 
sular establishment,  regardless  of  the  means 
of  communication  used,  and  the  consular 
pouch  are  inviolable.  The  consular  pouch 
shall  not  be  opened  or  detained.  Nevertheless, 
if  the  competent  authorities  of  the  receiving 
state  have  serious  reason  to  believe  that  the 
pouch  contains  something  other  than  official 
correspondence,  documents  and  the  Items 
described  In  paragraph  4  of  this  Article,  they 
may  request  that  the  pouch  be  opened  In 
their  presence  by  an  authorized  representa- 
tive of  the  sending  state.  If  this  request  Is 
refused  by  the  authorities  of  the  sending 
state,  the  pouch  shall  be  returned  to  Its 
place  of  origin. 

4.  The  consular  pouch  or  its  packages.  If  It 
is  composed  of  several  packages,  must  be 
sealed,  must  have  visible  external  marks  of 
their  official  character,  and  must  contain  only 
official  correspondence  or  documents  and  ob- 
jects destined  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
consular  establishment. 

5.  The  consular  courier  may  not  be  a  na- 
tional of  the  receiving  state  or  an  alien  ad- 
mitted for  permanent  residence  in  that  state. 
He  must  possess  an  official  document  which 
Indicates  his  capacity  and  the  number  of 
packages  of  which  the  consular  pouch  is 
composed.  In  the  exercise  of  his  functions, 
the  consular  courier  Is  protected  by  the  re- 
ceiving state.  He  enjoys  personal  inviolability. 
Article  22.  Protection  of  Nationals  of  the 

Sending  State 

1.  In  all  Instances  when  a  national  of  the 
sending  state  Is  placed  under  any  form  of 
deprivation  or  limitation  of  personal  free- 
dom, the  competent  authorities  of  the  re- 
ceiving state  shall  inform  the  consular  estab- 
lishment of  the  sending  state  without  delay 
and.  In  any  event,  not  later  than  after  two 
days. 

2.  The  consular  officer  has  the  right  to  re- 
ceive correspondence  or  other  communica- 
tions from  a  national  who  is  under  any  form 
of  deprivation  or  limitation  of  personal  free- 
dom and  to  take  appropriate  measures  to 
assure  him  legal  assistance  and  representa- 
tion. Likewise,  the  consular  officer  has  the 
right  to  visit  him,  to  hold  discussions,  and 
to  communicate  with  him.  These  visits  shall 
take  place  as  soon  as  possible,  but  in  any 
event  they  shall  not  be  refused  after  the 
lapse  of  a  four-day  period  from  the  date 
when  he  was  placed  under  any  form  of  depri- 
vation or  limitation  of  personal  freedom 

3.  The  competent  authorities  of  the  re- 
ceiving state  shall,  without  delay.  Inform 
the  national  of  the  sending  state  about 
the  right  accorded  him  by  this  Article  to 
communicate  virith  a  consular  officer. 

4.  The  rights  referred  to  In  paragraph  2  of 
this  Article  shall  be  exercised  in  conformity 
with  the  law  of  the  receiving  state,  subject 
to  the  proviso,  however,  that  the  said  law 
must  enable  full  effect  to  be  g^lven  to  the 
purposes  for  which  the  rights  accorded  un- 
der this  Article  are  Intended. 

Article  23.  Communication  With  the  Au- 

THORTTBES  or  THE   RBCEIVINO  STATE 

In  the  exercise  of  the  functions  provided 
for  in  the  present  Convention,  consular  offi- 
cers may  communicate  with: 

(a)  the  competent  state  or  local  authori- 
ties of  their  consular  district; 
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(b)   tne  federal  authorities  of 
Ing  state,  to  the  extent  this  Is 
under  the  law  and  custom  of  th( 
state. 
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Abticle  24.  Freedom  of  Movement 
Subject    to    Its    law    regarding 
which  access  is  prohibited  or 
reasons  of  national  security,   th€ 
state  shall  assure  members  of 
establishment  freedom  of  travel 
ment  in  its  territory. 
Article  25.  Const7lar  Charges  Ino  P'ees 

1.  The  consular  establishment 
in  the  territory  of  the  receiving 
and  fees  prescribed  for  consular 
the  law  of  the  sending  state 

2.  The  s\ims  collected  In 
paragraph  1  of  this  Article  are  ex 
any  taxes  and  dues  tn  the  recelv 
Article    26.    Facilities    Accorded 

Ofticers  and  Consular 

The  receiving  state  shall  take 
sary  measures  to  ensure  that  co4sular 
cers  and  consular  employees  will 
carry  out  their  functions  and  duties 
lively,  and  enjoy  the  immunities 
leges   accorded   by   the   present 
and  by  the  law  of  the  receiving  state 
Axticij:  27.  Protection  Accorded 
OmcERs 
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The   receiving   state    shall    trea' 
officers  with  the  respect  due  their 
shall  take  all  appropriate  steps 
any    Injury    to    their    person, 
dignity. 

Article    28.    Jurisdictional 

Personal  Inviolability  op  thi 
the  Consular  Establishmeni 
Members  of  His  Pamilt 

1.  The  head  of  the  consular  establishment 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  crimlnEil,  civil  or 
administrative  Jurisdiction  of  the 
state,  except  in  respect  of  a  civil 

(a)  arising  out  of  a  contract  concluded  by 
the  head  of  the  consular  establli  ihment  in 
which  he  did  not  contract  expressly  or  im- 
pliedly on  behalf  of  the  sending 

(b)  brought  by  a  third  party  fbr  damage 
resulting  from  an  accident  in  th«  receiving 
state,  caused  by  a  vehicle,  vessel  ^i  aircraft 

(c)  The  person  of  the  head  of  t^e  consular 
establishment  shall  be  Inviolable 
ure  of  execution  may  be  taken  ag&lnst  him 
except  where  the  provisions  of  sub^paragraph 
(a)  or  (b)  of  paragraph  1  of  this  Article  ap- 
ply and  then  only  when  the  execution  can 
be  carried  out  without  prejudice 
vlolabillty  of  his  person  or  residence. 

3.  The  members  of  the  family  o'  the  head 
of  the  consular  establishment  stjftll  be  ac- 
corded personal  inviolability  and 
from  criminal  Jurisdiction  in  th« 
state,  provided  that  they  twe  not 
of  or  permanently  resident  in  th^  receiving 
state,  and  are  not  engaged  in  private  occupa- 
tion for  gain  in  that  state. 

Articlx   29.    Jurisdictional    Imm^nttt    and 
Personal   Inviolabilitt   or   thi 
or  the  Consular  Establishmeni 
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1 .  Consular  officers  and  consular 
shall  enjoy  Immunity  from  the 
and   administrative   Jurisdiction 
celving  state  in  respect  of  acts 
them  within  the  scope  of  their 

2.  The  provisions  of  pargraph  1 
tide  shall  not,  however,  apply  In 
a  civil  action: 

(a)  arising  out  of  a  contract 
a  consular  officer  or  a  consular 
which  he  did  not  contract 
plledly  as  an  agent  of  the  sending 

(b)  by  a  third  party  for  dami 
from    an    accident    in    the 
caused  by  a  vehicle,  vessel  or 

3.  With   respect   to   activities 


expre*ly 


1  he  recelv-     apart  from  the  functions  of  their  office,  con- 
^ermlsslble     sular  officers  shall  not  be  subject  to: 

receiving  (a)  measures  of  preventive  restraint  or 
detention,  unless  they  commit  a  crime  in 
the  territory  of  the  receiving  state  for 
which  the  law  of  that  state  provides  a  maxi- 
mum penalty  of  five  years  or  more  depriva- 
tion of  freedom  and  then  only  on  the  basis 
of  a  warrant  issued  by  the  competent  Judicial 
authorities  of  the  state: 

(b)   any  other  measures  of  deprivation  of 
freedom,  except  In  the  execution  of  a  final 
Judicial  Judgment, 
may  levy,         4.   When   criminal  proceedings   are   instl- 
,  charges      tuted  against  a  consular  officer,  he  must  ap- 
^ervlces  by     pear    before    the    competent   authorities    of 
the  receiving  state.  In  such   case,  the  pro- 
with     ceedlngs  shall  be  instituted  In  the  shortest 
I  impt  from     period  of  time  possible  and  shall  be  con- 
li  ig  state.         ducted  with  the  respect  due  him  by  reason 
Consular     °'  ^^  official  position  and.  except  in  the  case 
specified  in  partigraph  3  of  this  Article,  in  a 
manner  which  will  hamper  as  little  as  pos- 
sible the  exercise  of  consular  functions. 

5.  In  case  any  measures  of  deprivation 
of  freedom  are  taken  against  a  consular  of- 
ficer or  a  member  of  his  family  or  against 
a  consular  employee,  the  competent  author- 
ities of  the  receiving  state  shall,  without  de- 
lay. Inform  the  head  of  the  consular  estab- 
lishment of  the  sending  state  of  this. 
Article  30.  GrviNC  or  Evidence  and  Expert 
Opinions 

1.  Consular  officers,  other  than  the  head 
of  the  consular  establishment,  and  consular 
employees  may  be  called  upon  by  the  com- 
petent authorities  of  the  receiving  state  to 
give  evidence  in  the  course  of  Judicial  or  ad- 
ministrative proceedings.  If  a  consular  of- 
ficer refuses  to  appear  or  to  give  evidence, 
no  coercive  measures  or  other  penalty  shall 
be  applied  to  him.  Consular  employees  may 
not  refuse  to  testify  as  witnesses  except  in 
the  cases  mentioned  In  paragraph  3  of  this 
Article. 

2.  The  authority  requiring  the  evidence 
shall  avoid  Interference  with  the  consular 
officer  In  the  performance  of  his  functions.  It 
may  take  such  evidence  at  the  consular 
establlahment  or  at  the  residence  of  the  con- 
sular officer  or  accept  a  statement  from  him 
in  writing,  whenever  this  is  possible  and  per- 
mitted. In  the  case  of  a  consular  employee, 
the  authority  requiring  the  evidence  shall 
take  all  appropriate  measures  to  avoid  inter- 
fering with  his  activities. 

3.  Consular  officers  and  consular  employees 
are  not  obliged  to  give  evidence  concern- 
ing matters  connected  with  the  exercise  of 
their  functions  and  are  not  obliged  to  pro- 
duce official  documents  and  material  from 
the  consular  archlvee.  They  are  also  entitled 
to  refuse  to  give  evidence  a«  expert  witnesses 
with  regard  to  the  law  of  the  sending  state. 

4.  Consular  officers  called  upon  to  give  evi- 
dence may  make  a  declaration  without  tak- 
ing an  oath. 

Article  31.  Exemption  From  Personal  Serv- 
ices and  Other  Obligations 

Consular  officers  and  consular  employees, 
and  members  of  their  families  who  are  not 
nationals  of  the  receiving  state  and  who  are 
not  aliens  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
residence  In  the  receiving  state,  shall  be 
exempt  in  the  receiving  state  from  obliga- 
tions and  services  of  a  military  nature,  from 
any  kind  of  compulsory  services,  and  from 
any  contributions  that  may  be  due  In  lieu 
thereof.  They  shall  likewise  be  exempt  from 
obligations  relating  to  the  registration  of 
aliens,  from  obtaining  permission  to  reside, 
and  from  compliance  with  other  similar  ob- 
ligations applicable  to  aliens. 
Article  32.  Exemption  From  Customs  Duties 
and  Inspection 
1.  The  receiving  state  shall  permit  the  Im- 
portation or  exportation  into  or  from  Its 
»rrled   on     territory  of  articles  intended  for: 
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(a)  the  official  use  of  the  consular  estab- 
lishment; 

(b)  the  personal  use  of  consular  officers 
and  consular  employees,  and  members  of 
their  families  who  are  not  nationals  of  the 
receiving  state  and  who  are  not  aliens  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence  in 
the  receiving  state.  Including  goods  Intended 
for  furnishing  their  residences.  Consumer 
goods  shall  not  exceed  the  quantities  reason- 
ably necessary  for  the  personal  use  of  those 
concerned. 

2.  The  receiving  state  shall  exempt  the 
consular  establishment  and  consular  officers 
and  consular  employees  of  the  sending  state 
from  the  payment  of  all  customs  duties  or 
similar  taxes  and  charges  imposed  on  the 
articles  referred  to  In  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article,  or  imposed  upon  the  Importation 
or  exportation  of  such  articles.  The  exemp- 
tion provided  by  this  paragraph  does  not 
apply  to  charges  levied  for  storage,  cartage, 
and  other  similar  services. 

3.  The  personal  baggage  of  consular  offi- 
cers shall  be  exempted  from  customs  mspec- 
tlon.  Such  baggage  may  be  inspected  only  if 
there  are  serious  reasons  to  believe  that  it 
might  contain  articles  other  than  those  in- 
dicated in  paragraph  1  of  this  Article  or 
articles  the  importation  or  exportation  of 
which  is  prohibited  by  the  law  of  the  receiv- 
ing state.  Such  an  inspection  must  be  carried 
out  in  the  presence  of  the  consular  officer 
concerned,  or  of  a  member  of  his  family,  or 
of  another  consular  officer  from  the  nearest 
consular  establishment  of  the  sending  state. 

Article  33.  Fiscal  Exemptions 

1.  Consular  officers  and  consular  em- 
ployees, and  members  of  their  families  who 
are  not  nationals  of  the  receiving  state  and 
who  are  not  aliens  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence  in  the  receiving  state, 
shall  be  exempt  from  all  dues  and  taxes,  per- 
sonal or  real,  national,  regional  or  municipal. 

2.  The  exemptions  provided  for  In  para- 
graph 1  of  this  Article  shall  not  apply  In 
case  of  Indirect  taxes  of  a  kind  normally  in- 
corporated in  the  price  of  goods  or  services, 
or  in  case  of  estate,  inheritance,  or  gift  taxes. 
Similarly,  the  exemptions  provided  for  In 
paragraph  1  of  this  Article  shall  not  apply 
in  the  case  of  taxes  and  similar  charges  re- 
lating to : 

(a)  the  acquisition  or  ownership  of  pri- 
vate Immovable  property  located  In  the  terri- 
tory of  the  receiving  state: 

(b)  Income  received  from  sources  in  the 
receiving  state: 

(c)  the  rendering  of  specific  services. 

3.  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  a  consular 
officer  or  consular  employee,  the  receiving 
state  shall: 

(a)  permit  the  export  of  the  movable  prop- 
erty of  the  deceased  and  exempt  such  prop- 
erty from  all  export  taxes  and  similar 
charges,  with  the  exception  of  any  such 
property  acquired  in  the  receiving  state  the 
export  of  which  is  prohibited; 

(b)  exempt  the  movable  property  of  the 
deceased  from  all  estate  or  inheritance  taxes 
and  similar  charges  if  this  property  is  lo- 
cated in  the  receiving  state  exclusively  in 
connection  with  the  presence  In  that  state 
of  the  deceased  as  a  consular  officer  or  con- 
sular employee. 

Article  34.  The   Beginning  and  End  of 
Immunities   and   Privileges 

1.  Consular  officers  and  consular  employees 
shall  benefit  from  the  immunities  and  privi- 
leges provided  by  the  present  Convention 
from  the  moment  they  cross  the  border  of 
the  receiving  state  to  take  up  their  posts  or 
from  the  moment  they  enter  on  their  duties 
if  they  are  already  in  its  territory. 

2.  Family  members  of  the  persons  men- 
tioned in  paragraph  1  of  this  Article  shall 
benefit  from  the  Immunities  and  privileges 
of  this  Convention  In  the  following  manner: 
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(a)  from  the  moment  the  consular  officers 
and  consular  employees  begin  to  benefit  from 
the  Immunities  and  privileges  In  conformity 
with  paragraph  1  of  this  Article; 

(b)  from  the  moment  of  crossing  the 
border  of  the  receiving  state,  If  they  entered 
in  Its  territory  after  the  date  foreseen  by 
sub-paragraph  a  of  this  paragraph; 

(c)  from  the  moment  they  become  family 
members  of  a  member  of  the  consular 
establishment. 

3.  When  the  activities  of  a  consular  officer 
or  consular  employee  have  come  to  an  end, 
his  Immunities  and  privileges  and  also  the 
immunities  and  privileges  of  his  family  shall 
cease  at  the  moment  he  leaves  the  territory 
of  the  receiving  state  or  upon  the  expiration 
of  a  reasonable  period  of  time  after  the  ter- 
mination of  his  employment. 

4.  The  immunities  and  privileges  of  con- 
sular employees  who  are  nationals  of  the 
receiving  state  shall  come  to  an  end  at  the 
state  who  are  permanently  resident  in  the 

receiving  state  shall  come  to  an  end  at  the 
same  time  they  lose  their  official  capacities. 

5.  The  immunities  and  privileges  of  family 
members  shall  also  come  to  an  end  from  the 
moment  they  no  longer  form  part  of  the  fam- 
ily of  a  consular  officer  or  consular  employee. 
However,  If  such  persons  make  known  that 
they  Intend  to  leave  the  territory  of  the 
receiving  state  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,  their  Immunities  and  privileges  shall 
remain  In  force  until  such  time. 

6.  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  a  consular 
officer  or  consular  employee,  the  members  of 
his  family  shall  continue  to  enjoy  the  im- 
munities and  privileges  which  are  recognized 
by  this  Convention  until  they  leave  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  receiving  state  or  until  the 
expiration  of  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
for  this  purpose. 

Article  35.  Respect  for  the  Law  of  the 
RECEivrNO  State 
Without  prejudice  to  the  immunities  and 
privileges  of  the  present  Convention  the  per- 
sons enjoying  these  immunities  and  privi- 
leges must  respect  the  law  of  the  receiving 
state. 

Article  36.  Third-Party  Liability 
Insurance 
All  vehicles  owned  by  the  sending  state 
and  used  by  the  consular  establishment,  and 
all  vehicles  belonging  to  consular  officers, 
consular  employees,  or  members  of  their 
families,  must  be  adequately  insured  against 
third  party  risks.  In  the  case  of  such  persons 
who  are  nationals  of  the  receiving  state  or 
persons  admitted  to  permanent  residence  in 
the  receiving  state.  Insurance  shall  be  ob- 
tained to  the  extent  that  Insurance  is  re- 
quired by  the  law  of  that  state. 

Article  37.  Provisions  Applicable  to 
Juridical  Entities 
The  provisions  of  this  Convention  relating 
to  nationals  of  the  sending  state  shall  apply. 
In  like  manner,  to  Juridical  entitles  which 
have  the  nationality  of  that  state  conferred 
according  to  its  law. 

Article  38.  Waiver  of  Immunities  and 
Privileges 

1.  The  sending  state  may,  by  a  notification 
through  diplomatic  channels  to  the  receiving 
state,  waive  the  Immunities  and  privileges 
enjoyed  by  a  consular  officer  or  consular  em- 
ployee pursuant  to  Articles  28,  29  and  30  of 
the  present  Convention. 

2.  Waiver  of  jurisdictional  immunity  in  a 
civil  or  administrative  proceeding  shall  not 
be  regarded  as  implying  a  waiver  of  immu- 
nity with  respect  to  the  execution  of  the 
Judgment,  for  which  a  separate  renunciation 
is  required. 

Article  39.  Termination  of  1881 
Convention 
The  present  Convention  replaces  the  Con- 
sular  Convention   signed    at   Bucharest   on 
June  6/17, 1881. 


Article  40.  Ratification,  Entry  Into 
Force,  Denunciation 

1.  The  present  Convention  shall  be  subject 
to  ratification  and  the  Instruments  of  ratifi- 
cation shall  be  exchanged  at  Washington  as 
soon  as  possible. 

2.  The  present  Convention  shall  enter  into 
force  on  the  thirtieth  day  following  the 
date  of  the  exchange  of  the  Instruments  of 
ratification.  It  shall  remain  In  force  for  a 
term  of  ten  years,  and  thereafter,  unless  ter- 
minated In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  3  of  this  Article. 

3.  Either  High  Contracting  Party  may  ter- 
minate the  present  Convention  at  the  end  of 
the  Initial  period  of  ten  years  or  any  time 
thereafter,  by  notifying  the  other  High  Con- 
tracting Party  in  writing,  one  year  In  ad- 
vance. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  Pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  this  Convention  and 
affixed  thereto  their  seals. 

Done  at  Bucharest  on  July  5,  1972,  In  two 
original  copies  m  the  English  and  Romanian 
languages,  both  texts  being  equally  authen- 
tic. 

For  the  United  States  of  America: 
William  P.  Rogers 

For  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania: 

CORNELIU  Manescu 

PROTOCOL  TO  THE  CONSULAR  CONVEN- 
TION   BETWEEN   THE    UNITED    STATES 
OP  AMERICA  AND  THE  SOCIALIST  RE- 
PUBLIC OP  ROMANIA 
At  the  time  of  the  signing  this  day,  July  5, 
1972,  of  the  Consular  Convention  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Social- 
ist Republic  of  Romania,  the  undersigned 
Plenipotentiaries,  duly  authorized,  give  the 
following  assurances  of  their  Governments  In 
connection  with  the  performance  of  consular 
functions  In  Inheritance  matters  provided  for 
In  Article  12  of  the  Convention,  and  In  con- 
nection   with    the    exercise    of    inheritance 
rights  by  nationals  of  either  High  Contract- 
ing Party  In  the  territory  of  the  other  High 
Contracting  Party: 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  assures  the  Government  of  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Romania  that: 

1.  there  is  no  Federal  law  or  other  legisla- 
tion barring  or  restricting  the  rights  of 
Romanian  nationals  to  receive  Inheritances 
In  the  United  States  of  America  and  have  the 
sums  derived  therefrom  transferred  to  them; 

2.  the  courts  or  other  authorities  com- 
petent In  inheritance  matters  are  aware  that 
the  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania  Is  not  In- 
cluded among  the  countries  enumerated  In 
31  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  211  to  which 
United  States  Government  checks  are  not 
sent,  under  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  United  States  Government  checks 
and  warrants  issued  for  any  purpose  what- 
.soever  are  belnp  sent  to  payees  In  the  So- 
cialist Republic  of  Romania; 

3.  it  win,  should  there  be  occasion  for  it, 
inform  the  courts  or  other  authorities  com- 
petent in  Inheritance  matters  of  the  assur- 
ances given  by  the  Government  of  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Romania  through  this 
Protocol. 

The  Government  of  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Romania  assures  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  that : 

1.  United  States  nationals  may  exercise 
their  inheritance  rights  In  the  Socialist  Re- 
public of  Romania  on  the  same  conditions 
as  Romanian  nationals  and  may  transfer,  in 
dollars  or  other  foreign  currency,  the  sums 
obtained  from  such  Inheritances,  at  the  of- 
ficial rate  of  exchange  with  the  most  favor- 
able premium  established  In  this  matter  In 
accordance  with  Romanian  law; 

2.  Romanian  nationals  will  receive,  in  full, 
m  dollars  or  other  foreign  currency,  the  sums 
resulting  from  estates  probated  and  settled 
In    the    territory   of   the    United    States   of 


America  and  transferred  to  the  Socialist  Re- 
public of  Romania.  Insofar  as  they  are  not 
permitted  to  retain  the  sums  In  foreign  cur- 
rency, such  sums  shall  be  converted  into  lei 
at  the  official  rate  of  exchange  with  the  most 
favorable  premium  established  in  this  matter 
in  accordance  with  Romanian  law; 

3.  For  sums  representing  Inheritance  shares 
received  in  the  United  States  of  America  by 
Romanian  heirs,  no  fees  or  taxes  shall  be 
charged,  with  the  exception  of  consular  fees. 

The  present  Protocol  forms  an  Integral  part 
of  the  Consular  Convention  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Romania,  signed  at  Bucharest  on 
July  5,  1972. 

For  the  United  States  of  America : 
William  P.  Rogers 

For  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania : 
CoRNZLiu  Manescu 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  proceeded  to  consider  Executive 
W.  92d  Congress,  2d  session,  the  Con- 
sular Convention  with  Hungary,  which 
was  read  the  second  time,  as  follows: 

CONSULAR  CONVENTION   BETWEEN  THE 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND  THE 

HUNGARIAN   PEOPLE'S   REPUBLIC 

The    President   of   the    United   States   of 

America  and  the  Presidential  Council  of  the 

Hungarian  People's  Republic; 

Motivated  by  the  desire  to  regulate  con- 
sular relations  and  thereby  contribute  to 
the  development  of  the  relations  between 
the  two  countries  as  well  as  the  facilitation 
of  the  protection  of  the  rights  and  Interests 
of  their  nationals; 

Have  agreed  to  conclude  a  Consular  Con- 
vention and  for  this  purpose  have  appointed 
their  Plenipotentiaries : 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

William  P.  Rogers.  Secretary  of  State 
The    Presidential    Coxincll    of    Hungarian 
People's  Republic : 

Janos  Pfter.  Foreign  Minister 
Who  have  agreed  on  the  following: 
Part  I.  DrriNrnoNS 
article  1 
For  the  purposes  of  this  Convention : 

(1)  the  term  "consulate"  shall  mean  any 
consulate-general,  consulate,  vice-consulate 
or  consulate  agency: 

(2)  the  term  "consular  officer"  shall  mean 
any  person,  including  the  head  of  a  con- 
sulate, who  has  been  appointed  as  such  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  charged  with  the  performance 
of  consular  duties; 

(3)  the  term  "consular  employee"  shall 
mean  any  person  employed  In  the  adminis- 
trative, technical  or  domestic  service  of  a 
consulate  and  notified  as  such  to  the  re- 
ceiving State  In  conformity  with  Article 
5(1); 

(4)  the  term  "vessel  of  the  sending  State" 
shall  mean  any  vessel  registered  In  the  send- 
ing State. 

Part  II.  Establishment  of  Consulates  and 

Consular  Appointments 

article  2 

(1)  The  establishment  of  a  consulate  by 
the  sending  State  In  the  territory  of  the  re- 
ceiving State  shall  be  subject  to  the  consent 
of  the  latter  State. 

(2)  The  sending  and  receiving  States  shall 
determine  by  agreement  the  seat  of  the  con- 
sulate. Its  classification  and  the  consular 
district. 

article  3 

(1)  Prior  to  the  appointment  of  the  head 
of  the  consulate  of  the  sending  State  It  shall, 
through  diplomatic  channels,  request  the  ap- 
proval of  the  receiving  State. 

(2)  The  head  of  a  consulate  may  enter 
upon  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  soon 
as  he  receives  an  exequatur  or  other  authori- 
zation from   the  receiving   State  after   the 
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con  mission  or 


o: 

miss  Ion 


le 


presentation  of  his  consular 
other  document  of  appointment 

(3)  The  consular  commission  oi 
ument  of  appointment  shall  spec  ify 
name  of  the  head  of  the  consuls^ 
the   consular   district   and  the 
consulate. 

(4)  After  the  presentation  of 
commission  or  other  document 
ment,  the  receiving  State  shall 
head  of  the  consulate  the 
authorization   as  soon  as  possib^ 
of  charge.  A  State  which  refuses 
exequatur  or  other  authorizatioi  i 
be  obliged  to  give  the  sending 
for  such  refusal. 

(5)  Pending  delivery  of  the 
other  authorization,  the  head  of 
may  be  admitted  on  a  provisio4al 
the  performance  of  his  duties 

(6)  The  authorities  of  the 
when  granting  the  exequatur  ui 
thorlzatlon  or  when  granting 
slonal  approval,  shall  undertake 
ures  necessary  in  order  that  the 
consulate  may  perform  his  tasks. 

ARTICLE   4 

( 1 )  If  the  head  of  a  consulat  s 
for  any  reason  to  act  as  such  or 
Is  temporarily  vacant,  the  sendlnf 
appoint  a  consular  officer  belonf  Ing 
same  consulate  or  to  another 
the  receiving  State  or  a  member 
matlc  staff  of  Its  diplomatic 
State   to  act   temporarily  In   his 
name  of  the  person  concerned  sh^ll 
fled  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
foreign  affairs  of  the  receiving 

(2)  Such  acting  officer  shall 
the  same  rights,  privileges  and 
and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
as  if  he  had  been  appointed  und4r 

(3)  If.  In  accordance  with  the 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  Article 
of  the  diplomatic  staff  of  the 
mission  of  the  sending  State  is 
porarUy  with  heading  the  consulate 
assignment  shall  not  affect  his 
privileges  and  immunities. 

ARTICLE    5 

(11    In   the   case   of  a  consula^ 
whom  Article  3  does  not  apply 
the  case  of  a  consular  employee 
State  shall   notify   In  advance 
diplomatic  channel  the  ministry 
affairs  of  the  receiving  State  of 
nationality,  rank  and  function  o 
or  employee. 

(2)    The   receiving   State   shall 
request  of  the  sending  State,  isslie 
consular   officer   included    in   the 
of  paragraph    ( 1 1    a   document 
his  right  to  exercise  consular  functions 

ARTICLE    6 

n )  ( a )  A  consular  officer  shall 
of  the  sending  State  and  not  a 
a  permanent  resident  of  the  rece 

(b)  A  consular  employee  may  b( 
of  the  sending  State,  a  national  ol 
Ing  State  or  a  National  of  a  third 

(2)    The   prior   consent   of 
State  shall  be  required  In  the 

(a)  any  appointment  of  a 
sending  State  If  the  person 
already  been  authorized  to  ente 
In,   the   receiving  State   for  othe- 
This  limitation  shall  not  apply, 
the  case  of  a  person  who  is  alread  r 
of  the  staff  of  a  consulate,  or  ol 
matlc  mission,  of  the  sending 
receiving  State: 

(b)  the  appointment  as  a 
ployee  of  a  national  or  a  permandnt 
of  the  receiving  State  or  a  natlcnj 
State. 

ARTICLE    7 

The  receiving  State  may  at  anir  time  and 
without   having    to   explain    the  [reason    for 
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its  decision,  notify  the  sending  State  through 
the  diplomatic  channel  that  a  consular  officer 
or  consular  employee  is  unacceptable.  The 
sending  State  shall  thereupon  cancel  the 
appointment  of  the  person  concerned,  or 
recall  him,  or  terminate  his  duties  at  the 
consulate.  If  the  sending  State  falls  to  carry 
out  this  obligation  within  a  reasonable 
period,  the  receiving  State  may.  In  the  case 
of  the  head  of  a  consulate,  withdraw  the 
exequatur  or  other  authorization  or,  in  the 
case  of  a  consular  officer  or  consular  em- 
ployee, decline  to  continue  to  recognize  him 
in  such  capacity. 

Part   III.  Facihties,   Privileges   and 

Immttnities 

article   8 

(1)  The  receiving  State  shall  treat  a  con- 
sular officer  with  due  respect  and  shall  take 
all  appropriate  steps  to  prevent  any  attack 
on  his  person,  freedom  or  dignity,  or  that  of 
any  member  of  his  family  residing  with  him. 

(2)  The  receiving  State  is  under  a  special 
duty  to  take  all  appropriate  steps  to  protect 
the  consular  premises  and  the  residence  of  a 
consular  officer  against  any  Intrusion  or  dam- 
age and  to  prevent  any  disturbance  of  the 
peace  of  the  consulate  or  impairment  of  Its 
dignity. 

ARTICLE     e 

(1)  The  receiving  State  shall  either  facili- 
tate the  acquisition  on  Its  territory,  In  ac- 
cordance with  Its  laws  and  regulations,  by 
the  sending  State  of  premises  necessary  for 
Its  consulate  or  assist  the  sending  State  In 
obtaining  accommodations  In  some  other 
way. 

(2)  It  shall  also,  where  necessary,  assist 
the  sending  State  In  obtaining  suitable  ac- 
commodations for  consular  officers  and  for 
consular  employees  who  are  neither  citizens 
nor  permanent  residents  of  the  receiving 
State. 

(3)  The  sending  State  shall  have  the  right, 
In  the  territory  of  the  receiving  State  and 
In  accordance  with  Its  laws  and  regulations, 
to  acquire,  own,  lease  for  any  period  of  time, 
or  otherwise  hold  and  occupy  such  lands, 
buildings,  and  appurtenances  as  may  be  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  for  consular  purposes. 
Including  residences  for  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  consulate  who  are  not  nation- 
als of  the  receiving  State. 

(4)  The  sending  State  shall  have  the  right. 
In  accordance  with  the  laws  and  regulations 
of  the  receiving  State,  to  erect  buildings,  and 
appurtenances  on  land  which  It  owns  or 
lesises  In  accordance  with  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  Article. 

ARTICLE     1 0 

Land,  buUdlngs  and  parts  of  buildings, 
used  exclusively  for  the  purposes  of  a  con- 
sulate, shall  be  Inviolable.  The  authorities  of 
the  receiving  State  shall  not  enter  the  said 
land,  buildings  or  parts  of  buildings  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  consulate 
or  of  the  head  of  the  diplomatic  mission  qf 
the  sending  State  or  of  a  person  nominated 
by  one  of  them.  The  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph shall  apply  also  to  the  residence  of  the 
head  of  a  consulate. 

ARTICLE    11 

The  consular  premises,  their  furnishings, 
the  property  of  the  consulate  and  Its  means 
of  transport  shall  be  Immune  from  any  form 
of  requisition  for  purposes  of  national  de- 
fense or  public  utility. 

ARTICLE    12 

(1)  The  flag  of  the  sending  State  and  its 
consular  flag  may  be  flown  and  its  ccat-of- 
arms  displayed  on  the  building  In  which  the 
consulate  Is  Installed  and  at  the  entrance 
door  thereof,  on  the  residence  of  the  head 
of  the  consulate  and  on  the  means  of  trans- 
port used  by  him  In  the  performance  of  his 
official  duties. 

(2)  In  the  exercise  of  the  rights  accorded 
under  this  Article  regard  shall   be  paid  to 


the  laws,  regulations  and  usages  of  the  re- 
ceiving State. 

ARTICLE    13 

(1)  The  consular  archives  and  documents 
shall  be  Inviolable  at  all  times  and  wherever 
they  may  be. 

(2)  Documents  and  objects  of  an  unofficial 
character  shall  not  be  kept  in  the  archives. 

ARTICLE    14 

(1)  A  consulate  shall  be  entitled  to  ex- 
change communications  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  sending  State  and  with  the  dip- 
lomatic mission,  or  other  consulates,  of  that 
State  In  the  receiving  State  or  In  a  third 
State.  The  consulate  may  for  this  purpose 
employ  all  public  means  of  communication 
as  well  as  couriers,  sealed  pouches,  bags  and 
other  containers,  and  may  use  codes  or 
ciphers.  However,  the  Installation  and  use 
of  a  wireless  transmitter  by  the  consulate 
shall  be  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  re- 
ceiving State. 

(2)  In  respect  of  public  means  of  com- 
munication, the  same  tariffs  shall  be  applied 
in  the  case  of  a  consulate  as  are  applied  in 
the  case  of  the  diplomatic  mission. 

(3)  The  official  correspondence  of  a  con- 
sulate (whatever  the  means  of  the  commu- 
nication employed)  as  well  as  the  sealed 
pouches,  bags  and  other  containers  deferred 
to  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  Article  shall, 
provided  that  they  bear  visible  external 
marks  of  their  official  character,  be  Inviolable 
and  the  authorities  of  the  receiving  State 
shall  not  examine  or  detain  them.  They  shall 
contain  only  official  correspondence  and  ob- 
jects Intended  exclusively  for  official  use. 

(4)  Persons  charged  with  the  conveyance  of 
consular  pouches,  bags  and  other  contain- 
ers shall  be  accorded  the  same  rights,  priv- 
ileges and  immunities  as  are  accorded  by  the 
receiving  State  to  the  diplomatic  couriers  of 
the  sending  State.  Any  such  person  shall  be 
provided  with  an  official  document  Indicating 
his  status  and  the  number  of  packages  con- 
stituting the  consular  pouch,  bag  or  other 
container. 

ARTICLE    IS 

(1)  A  consular  offcer  shall  be  Immune  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  receiving  State  except 
in  the  cases  referred  to  in  Article  48  of  this 
Convention  and  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
Article. 

(2)  The  immunity  provided  in  paragraph 

(1)  of  this  Article  shall  not,  however,  apply 
in  respect  of  civil  actions : 

(a)  relating  to  private  Immovable  property 
situated  In  the  territory  of  the  receiving 
State,  unless  he  holds  It  on  behalf  of  the 
sending  State  for  the  purposes  of  the  con- 
sulate: 

(b)  relating  to  succession  In  which  the 
consular  officer  is  Involved  as  executor,  ad- 
ministrator, heir  or  legatee  as  a  private  per- 
son and  not  on  behalf  of  the  sending  State: 

(c)  relating  to  any  professional  or  com- 
mercial activity  exercised  by  the  consular 
officer  In  the  receiving  State  outside  his  of- 
ficial functions; 

(d)  by  a  third  party  for  damage  arising 
from  an  accident  in  the  receiving  State 
caused  by  a  vehicle,  vessel  or  aircraft. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (1)   and 

(2)  of  this  Article  shall  apply  as  well  as 
members  of  the  family  of  the  consular  officer, 
residing  with  him,  provided  In  each  case  that 
the  person  concerned  is  not  a  national  or 
permanent  resident  of  the  receiving  State. 

(4)  (a)  A  consular  employee,  who  \b  a  na- 
tional of  the  sending  State  and  not  a  per- 
manent resident  of  the  receiving  State  and 
who  has  been  notified  under  Article  5(1)  as 
having  administrative  or  technical  functions, 
shall  be  Immune  from  the  criminal  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  receiving  State.  He  shall  also  be 
Immune  from  the  civil  and  administrative 
jurisdiction  of  that  State  in  respect  of  any 
act  performed  in  his  official  capacity,  subject 


to  the  exception  described  In  paragraph 
(2)  (d)  of  this  Article. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  the  first  sentence  of 
subparagraph  (a)  of  this  paragraph  shaU 
apply  as  well  ^  members  of  the  family  of 
such  a  consular  employee  who  has  been  no- 
tified under  Article  5(1),  residing  vrtth  him, 
provided  In  each  case  that  the  person  con- 
cerned Is  not  a  national  or  permanent  resi- 
dent of  the  receiving  State. 

(5)  A  consular  employee  other  than  one 
described  in  paragraph  (4)  of  this  Article, 
provided  that  he  Is  not  a  national  or  perma- 
nent resident  of  the  receiving  State,  shall 
be  Immune  from  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
State  In  respect  of  any  act  performed  In  his 
official  capacity,  subject  to  the  exception  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)(d)  of  this  Article. 

ARTICLE    16 

( 1 )  In  the  event  of  the  arrest  or  detention 
of,  or  the  Institution  of  criminal  proceedings 
against,  a  consular  employee  described  In 
Article  15(5),  the  receiving  State  shall  Im- 
mediately Inform  the  head  of  the  consulate 
accordingly. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
Article  shall  apply  as  well  to  those  members 
of  the  family  of  a  consular  officer  to  whom 
the  benefits  of  Article  15(3)  do  not  apply 
and  to  members  of  the  families  of  a  consular 
employee  to  whom  the  benefits  to  Article 
15(4)  (b)  do  not  apply. 

ARTICLE    17 

(l)(a)  A  consular  officer  or  consular  em- 
ployee may  be  called  upon  to  attend  as  a 
witness  In  the  course  of  judicial  or  adminis- 
trative proceedings. 

(b)  In  the  event  of  the  refusal  of  a  con- 
sular officer  or  a  consular  employee  described 
in  Article  15(4)  to  give  evidence  at  such 
proceedings,  no  coercive  measure  or  penalty 
may  be  applied  to  him. 

(c)  A  consular  employee  shall  not,  how- 
ever, decline  to  give  evidence,  except  In  the 
cases  mentioned  In  parargaph  (3)  of  this 
Article. 

(2)  The  respective  provisions  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  Article  concerning  consular  offi- 
cers and  consular  employees  shall  apply  also 
to  members  of  their  families,  residing  with 
them,  who  are  not  nationals  or  permanent 
residents  of  the  receiving  State. 

(3)  Consular  employees  are  under  no  obli- 
gation to  give  evidence  concerning  matters 
falling  within  the  official  work  of  Uie  con- 
sulate. They  are  entitled  to  decline  to  give 
evidence  as  expert  witnesses  with  regard  to 
the  law  of  the  sending  State. 

(4)  The  authorities  of  the  receiving  State 
shall  not  require  the  production  of  any  offi- 
cial document  or  object. 

(5)  The  authorities  of  the  receiving  State, 
In  taking  the  testimony  of  a  consular  officer 
or  a  consular  employee,  shall  take  all  appro- 
priate measures  to  avoid  hindering  his  per- 
formance of  official  duties.  Upon  the  request 
of  the  head  of  a  consulate,  such  testimony 
may,  when  possible,  be  given  orally  or  In 
writing  at  the  consular  establishment  or  at 
the  residence  of  the  person  concerned. 

ARTICLE    18 

(1)  The  sending  State  may  waive  any  of 
the  privileges  and  Immunities  provided  for 
In  Articles  15  and  17. 

(2)  Without  prejudice  to  the  provisions  o*^ 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  Article,  the  waiver  shall 
In  all  cases  be  express  and  shall  be  communi- 
cated In  writing  to  the  receiving  State. 

(3)  the  Initiation  of  proceedings  by  a  per- 
son entitled  to  Immunity  from  Jurisdiction 
under  Article  15  shall  preclude  him  from 
invoking  immunity  from  jurisdiction  In  re- 
spect of  any  counter-claim  directly  connected 
with  the  principal  claim. 

(4)  Waiver  of  Immunity  for  Jurisdiction  In 
respect  of  civil  or  administrative  proceedings 
shall  not  be  held  to  Imply  waiver  of  Immu- 
nity In  respect  of  execution  of  the  judgment 
for  which  a  separate  waiver  shall  be  required. 


ARTICLE  19 

Subject  to  Its  laws  and  regulations  con- 
cerning zones  entry  Into  which  Is  prohibited 
or  regulated  for  reasons  of  national  security, 
the  receiving  State  shall  ensure  freedom  of 
movement  and  travel  In  Its  territory  to  all 
officers  and  employees  of  the  consulate. 

ARTICLE  20 

(1)  A  consular  officer,  as  well  as,  provided 
that  he  Is  not  a  national  or  a  permanent 
resident  of  the  receiving  State,  a  consular 
employee,  shaU  be  exempt  in  the  receiving 
State  from  service  In  the  armed  forces  and 
from  other  compulsory  public  service  of  any 
kind,  e.g.,  iuiy  duty,  and  military  obligations 
connected  with  requisitioning,  military  con- 
tributions and  billeting. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
Article  shall  apply  also  to  members  of  the 
family  of  the  consular  officer  or  consular  em- 
ployee, residing  with  him,  provided  In  each 
case  that  the  person  concerned  Is  not  a  na- 
tional or  a  permanent  resident  of  the  receiv- 
ing State. 

ARTICLE  21 

(1)  A  consular  officer,  as  well  as,  provided 
that  he  Is  not  a  permanent  resident  of  the 
receiving  State,  a  consular  employee,  shall 
be  exempt  from  ail  requirements  under  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  receiving  State 
relative  to  the  registration  of  aliens  and 
permission  to  reside  and  from  compliance 
with  any  other  similar  requirements  appli- 
cable to  aliens. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
Article  shall  apply  also  to  members  of  the 
family  of  a  consular  officer  or  consular  em- 
ployee, residing  with  him,  provided  In  each 
case  that  the  person  concerned  Is  not  a  per- 
manent resident  of  the  receiving  State. 

ARTICLE  22 

(1)  No  tax  or  other  similar  charge  of  any 
kind  shall  be  Imposed  or  collected  by  the 
receiving  State  or  any  state  or  municipal  sub- 
division thereof  In  respect  of — 

(a)  land,  buildings  or  parts  of  buildings 
owned  or  leased  by  the  sending  State  or  by 
a  natural  or  juridical  person  acting  on  behalf 
of  that  State  and  used  exclusively  for  any 
of  the  purposes  specified  In  Article  9; 

(b)  transactions  or  instruments  relative 
to  the  acquisition  of  such  premises. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  sub -paragraph  (1) 
(a)  of  this  Article  shall  not  apply  with 
regard  to  payments  due  In  respect  of  specific 
services  rendered. 

(3)  The  exemption  accorded  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  Article  shall  not  apply 
to  taxes  or  other  similar  charges  payable 
under  the  law  of  the  receiving  State  by  a 
person  contracting  with  the  sending  State 
or  with  a  person  acting  on  Its  behalf. 

ARTICLE    23 

No  tax  or  other  similar  charge  of  any  kind 
for  the  payment  of  which  the  sending  Stat* 
would  otherwise  be  legally  liable  shall  be 
Imposed  or  collected  by  the  receiving  State 
or  any  state  or  municipal  subdivision  there- 
of. In  respect  of  the  acquisition  (with  the 
exception  of  indirect  taxes  of  a  kind  which 
are  normally  Incorporated  In  the  price  of 
goods  or  services),  ownership,  possession  or 
use  of  movable  property  by  the  sending  State 
for  consular  purposes. 

ARTICLE    24 

No  tax  or  other  similar  charge  of  any 
kind  shall  be  imposed  or  collected  In  the 
receiving  State  or  any  state  or  municipal 
subdivision  thereof  in  respect  of  fees  re- 
ceived on  behalf  of  the  sending  State  as  com- 
pensation for  consular  services  or  In  respect 
of  any  receipt  given  In  connection  with  such 
a  fee. 

ARTICLE    25 

(1)  A  consular  officer  or  consular  em- 
ployee or  a  member  of  his  family  forming 
part  of  his  household  shall,  provided  In 
either  case  that  he  Is  not  a  national  or  per- 


manent resident  of  the  receiving  State,  be 
exempt  in  the  receiving  State  from  all  taxes, 
or  similar  charges  of  any  kind  Imposed  or 
collected  by  the  receiving  State  or  any  state 
or  municipal   subdivision   thereof,   except — 

(a)  on  the  acquisition,  ownership,  occupa- 
tion or  disposal  of  immovable  property 
situated  within  the  receiving  State; 

(b)  without  prejudice  to  tae  provisions 
of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  Article,  on  Income 
derived  from  private  occupation  for  gain 
or  from  other  sources,  or  on  the  appreciation 
of  assets,  within  the  receiving  State: 

(c)  on  transactions,  or  Instruments  affect- 
ing transactions,  Including  stamp  duties; 

(d)  without  prejudice  to  the  provision 
of  Article  27.  on  the  passing  of  property  at 
death; 

(e)  Indirect  taxes  of  a  kind  which  are 
normally  Incorporated  In  the  price  of  goods 
or  services; 

(f)  charges  levied  for  specific  services 
rendered. 

(2)  A  consular  officer  or.  provided  that 
he  Is  not  a  national  or  permanent  resident 
of  the  receiving  State,  a  consular  employee, 
shall  be  exempt  In  that  State  from  all  taxes 
or  other  similar  charges  of  any  kind  Im- 
posed or  collected  by  the  receiving  State 
or  any  state  or  municipal  subdivision  there- 
of m  respect  of  the  official  emoluments,  sal- 
ary, wages  or  allowances  received  by  him 
as  compensation  for  his  official  duties. 

ARTICLE     26 

(1)  The  receiving  State  shall,  In  accordance 
with  such  laws  and  regulations  as  It  may 
adopt,  permit  entrj'  of  and  grant  exemption 
from  all  customs  duties,  taxes,  and  related 
charges  other  than  charges  for  storage,  cart- 
age and  similar  services  en : 

(a)  articles  Including  motor  vehicles  for 
the  official  use  of  the  consulate; 

(b)  articles  Including  motor  vehicles  for 
the  personal  use  of  a  consular  officer  or  mem- 
bers of  his  family  forming  part  of  his  house- 
hold. Including  articles  Intended  for  his  es- 
tablishment. 

(2)  Consular  employees  and  members  of 
their  families  shall  enjoy  the  prlvUeges  and 
exemptions  specified  In  paragraph  (1)  (b)  of 
this  Article  In  respect  to  articles  imported  at 
the  time  of  first  installation. 

(3)  The  personal  baggage  accompanying  a 
consular  officer,  or  a  member  of  his  family 
forming  part  of  his  hotisehold,  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  customs  Inspection,  unless  there 
are  serious  grounds  for  presuming  that  It 
contains  articles  not  covered  by  the  exemp- 
tions mentioned  In  paragraph  (1)  (b)  of  thU 
Article,  or  articles  the  Import  or  export  of 
which  Is  prohibited  by  the  law  or  controlled 
by  the  quarantine  regulations  of  the  receiv- 
ing State.  Such  Inspection  shall  be  conducted 
only  in  the  presence  of  the  consular  officer, 
the"  member  of  his  family  concerned,  or  of 
the  authorized  representative. 

(4)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (l)(b), 
(2)  and  (3)  of  this  Article  shall  not  apply 
In  the  case  of  consular  employees,  or  mem- 
bers of  their  families,  or  members  of  the 
families  of  consular  officers  when  the  per- 
son concerned  is  either  a  national  or  perma- 
nent resident  of  the  receiving  State  or  Is  en- 
gaged in  the  receiving  State  In  private  occu- 
pation for  gain. 

ARTICLE     27 

If  a  coixsular  officer,  a  consular  employee  or 
a  member  of  his  family,  residing  with  him, 
dies  and  leaves  movable  property  In  the  re- 
ceiving State,  no  tax  or  other  similar  charge 
of  any  kind  shall  be  Imposed  or  collected  by 
the  receiving  State  or  any  State  or  municipal 
subdivision  thereof  In  respect  of  that  prop- 
erty and  no  limitation  upon  export  shall  be 
applied,  provided, 

(a)  that  the  deceased  person  was  not  a  na- 
tional or  a  permanent  resident  of  the  re- 
ceiving State; 

(b)  that  the  person  entitled  to  receive  the 
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property  as  a  consequence  of  tt  e  death  is 
not  a  national  or  a  permanent  resident  of 
the  receiving  State; 

(c)   that  the  presence  of  the 
that   State  was  due  solely  to  t 
of  the  deceased  in  the  capacity  of 
officer  or  consular  employee  or  as 
of  the  family  of  a  consular  offlqer 
sular  employee. 

ARTICLE    28 
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(1)  Without  prejudice  to  the 
of  paragraph  (4)   of  this  Article 
officer,  as  well  as.  provided  that 
national  or  a  permanent  resident 
ceivlng  State,  a  consular  employee 
respect  to  services  rendered  by 
sending  State,  be  exempt  from  th  ( 
curlty  provisions  of  the  recelvlni ; 

(2)  The  exemption  provided 
graph  (1)  of  this  Article  shall 
members  of  the  family  of  the 
or  consular  employee,  residing  w 
vlded  in  each  case  that  the  person 
is   not  a   national  or  a  permane 
of  the  receiving  State. 

(3)  In  addition,  the  exemption 
for  in   paragraph    (1)    of  this 
apply  to  a  person  in  the  private 
the   consular   officer   or   consular 
provided  In  each  case  that  the 
cerned 

(a)  Is  not  a  national  or  a 
dent  of  the  receiving  State;  and 

(b)  is  covered  by  the  social 
visions  of  the  sending  State  or 
State. 

(4)  Any  such  consular  officer 
employee  who  employs  a  person  to 
provisloris  of  paragraph    (3)    of 
do  not  apply  shall  observe  any 
Imposed  upon  employees  under  thi  i 
curlty  provisions  of  the  receiving 

(5)  The  exemption  provided 
graphs  (1),  (2)  and  (3)  of  this 
not  preclude  voluntary  participation 
as  such  participation  may  be 
In  the  social  security  system  of 
State. 

ARTICLE     29 

( 1)  A  consular  officer  or  consular  employee 
shall  receive  the  Immunities  and  privileges 
due  to  him  under  this  Convention  as  from 
the  moment  of  crossing  the  fron  ler  of  the 
receiving  State  to  take  up  his  post  or.  If  he 
is  already  present  in  that  State,  a  i  from  the 
moment  of  entering  upon  his  dutl  ^8. 

(2)  Members  of  the  family  of  a  person  to 
whom  paragraph  (1)  of  this  Article  applies, 
residing  with  him.  shall  receive  th  ;  Immuni- 
ties and  privileges  accorded  to  tqem  under 
this  Convention. 

(a)  as  from  the  moment  that 
officer  or  consular  employee 
to  receive  immunities  and  priv 
cordance  with  paragraph  ( 1 )  of 

(b)  If   they  entered   the   receiving 
after    that    date,    as    from    the 
crossing  the   frontier;   or 

(c)  as    from    the    moment    of 
members  of  the  family  of  the 
cemed.  as  the  case  may  be. 

(3)  When  the  appointment  of 
officer  or  consular  employee  comes 
his  immunities  tmd  privileges,  as 
immunities   and   privileges   of   mimbe 
his  family,  residing  with  him.  sha  1 
from  the  moment  of  his  departure 
receiving  State  or  upon  the  explrj 
sonable  period  after  termination 
polntment. 

(4)  In  the  case  of  a  consular 
is  a  national  or  a  permanent  resident 
receiving   State    Immunities    and 
shall  cease  upon  the  termination 
polntment. 

(5)  Insofar  as  concerns  any  act  fcerformed 
in  his  official  capacity  by  a  consi  lar  officer 
or  consular  employee.  Immunity  fi  om  Juris- 
diction shall  continue  to  subsist  Without  li- 
mitation of  time. 

(6)  The    Immunities    and    privileges    of 
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members  of  the  family  shall  likewise  cease 
as  from  the  moment  when  they  cease  to  be 
members  of  the  family  of  the  consular  offi- 
cer or  consular  employee  in  question.  How- 
ever, If  the  person  concerned  undertakes  to 
depart  from  the  territory  of  the  receiving 
State  within  a  reasonable  period  thereafter 
the  immunities  and  privileges  shall  continue 
to  be  accorded  until  that  date. 

(7)  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  a  consu- 
lar officer  or  consular  employee,  members  of 
his  family  shall  continue  to  receive  the  im- 
munities and  privileges  accorded  to  them 
under  the  Convention  until  the  moment  of 
their  departure  from  the  receiving  State  or 
until  the  expiry  of  a  reasonable  period 
granted  for  this  purpose. 

Part  IV.  Consular  Functions 

ARTICLE  30 

The  receiving  State  shall  accord  full  facili- 
ties for  the  performance  of  the  functions  of 
the  consulate. 

ARTICLE  31 

(1)  In  addition  to  the  functions  other- 
wise specified  in  this  Convention,  a  consular 
officer  may  perform  any  other  functions  with 
which  he  Is  entrusted  by  the  sending  State, 
provided  they  are  not  prohibited  by  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  receiving  State. 

(2)  A  consular  officer  shall  be  entitled  to 
perform  consular  duties  only  within  his  own 
consular  district.  The  performance  by  him 
of  consular  duties  outside  that  district  shall 
be  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  receiving 
State. 

(3)  Upon  notification  to  the  receiving 
State,  a  consular  officer  shall  be  entitled  to 
perform  duties  on  behalf  of  a  third  State, 
provided  that  the  receiving  State  does  not 
raise  objection. 

(4)  A  consular  officer  may,  on  notification 
to  the  receiving  State,  act  as  representative 
of  the  sending  State  to  an  international  or- 
ganization. In  this  capacity  be  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  any  facilities,  privileges  and 
immunities  accorded  to  such  a  representative 
by  International  law;  however,  in  respect  of 
the  performance  by  him  of  any  consular 
function,  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any 
greater  immunity  from  Jurisdiction  than 
that  to  which  a  consular  officer  is  entitled 
under  the  present  Convention. 

ARTICLE  32 

A  consular  officer  shall  be  entitled, 

(a)  to  protect  and  promote  the  rights  and 
Interests  of  the  sending  State  and  those  of 
its  nationals  including  Juridical  persons; 

(b)  to  advance  the  Interests  of  the  send- 
ing State  with  regard  to  commercial,  eco- 
nomic, scientific  and  cultural  matters  and 
tourism  and  to  further  the  expansion  of  con- 
tacts and  the  development  of  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  sending  State  and  the  re- 
ceiving State  in  these  and  other  fields; 

(c)  to  ascertain  by  all  lawful  means  con- 
ditions and  developments  in  the  commercial, 
economic,  cultural  and  scientific  life  of  the 
receiving  State,  to  report  thereon  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  sending  State  and  give  in- 
formation to  persons  Interested. 

ARTICLE    33 

In  connection  with  the  performance  of  his 
duties,  a  consular  officer  shall  be  entitled  to 
address 

(a)  the  competent  local  authorities  within 
his  consular  district;  and 

(b)  the  central  authorities  of  the  receiv- 
ing State  to  such  extent  as  the  laws  and 
usages  of  that  State  permit. 

ARTICLE    34 

A  consulate  shall  be  entitled  to  levy  in  the 
receiving  State  the  fees  and  charges  pre- 
scribed under  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
sending  Slate  for  the  performance  of  consu- 
lar services. 

ARTICLE    35 

Subject  to  the  practices  and  procedures 
obtaining  in  the  receiving  State,  a  consular 
officer  shall  be  entitled  to  represent  or  ar- 


range appropriate  representation  for  na- 
tionals of  the  sending  State  before  the  tri- 
bunals and  other  authorities  of  the  receiving 
State,  for  the  purpose  of  requesting.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
receiving  State,  provisional  measures  for  the 
preservation  of  the  rights  and  interests  of 
these  nationals  where,  because  of  absence 
or  any  other  reason,  such  nationals  are  un- 
able at  the  proper  time  to  assume  the  defense 
of  their  rights  and  Interests. 

ARTICLE    36 

A  consular  officer  shall  be  entitled  to  serve 
judicial  documents  and  execute  letters  roga- 
tory in  accordance  with  international  agree- 
ments in  force  or  otherwise  not  inconsistent 
with  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  receiv- 
ing State. 

ARTICLE    37 

(1)  A  consular  officer  shall  be  entitled, 

(a)  to  keep  a  register  of  nationals  of  the 
sending  State; 

(b)  to  register  or  receive  notification  of  the 
birth  or  death  of  a  national  of  the  sending 
State; 

(c)  to  record  a  marriage  solemnized  under 
the  law  of  the  receiving  State,  or  a  divorce 
granted  under  the  law,  provided  that  at  least 
one  of  the  parties  to  such  marriage  or  di- 
vorce Is  a  national  of  the  sending  State; 

(d)  to  solemnize  a  marriage,  provided  that 
both  parties  thereto  are  nationals  of  the 
sending  State  and  provided  also  that  the 
solemnization  of  such  marriage  is  not  pro- 
hibited under  the  law  of  the  receiving  State. 

(2)  Nothing  in  the  provision  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  Article  shall  exempt  any  private 
person  from  any  obligation  imposed  by  the 
law  of  the  receiving  State  with  regard  to 
the  notification  to,  or  registration  with, 
the  competent  authorities  of  any  matter 
dealt  with  in  those  provisions. 

ARTICLE    38 

A  consular  officer  shall  be  entitled  to  is- 
sue, revoke,  renew,  amend,  and  extend  the 
validity  of  passports,  entry,  exit  and  transit 
visas  and  other  similar  documents. 

ARTICLE    39 

(1)  A  consular  officer  shall  be  entitled, 
provided  that  there  Is  nothing  contrary 
therto  in  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
receiving  State, 

(a)  to  draw  up,  attest,  certify,  authenti- 
cate, legalize  or  otherwise  validate  docu- 
ments of  a  Juridical  character  or  copies 
thereof,  whenever  such  services  are  re- 
quested. 

(1)  by  a  person  of  any  nationality  for  use 
in  the  sending  State  or  under  the  law  of  that 
State;  or 

(11)  by  a  national  of  the  sending  State  or  of 
the  receiving  State  for  use  In  a  third  State; 

(b)  to  translate  documents  and  to  certify 
the  accuracy  of  the  translation. 

(2)  In  any  case  where  a  document  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  Article  Is  re- 
quired for  use  In  the  receiving  State,  the 
authorities  of  that  State  shall  be  obliged  to 
give  It  the  same  force  and  effect  as  though 
it  had  been  drawn  up  or  certified  or  trans- 
lated by  the  competent  authorities  or  offi- 
cials of  the  receiving  State;  provided  that 
such  documents  shall  have  been  drawn  and 
executed  in  conformity  with  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  receiving  State. 

ARTICLE    40 

(1)  A  consular  officer  shall  be  entitled  to 
safeguard,  within  the  limits  imposed  by  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  receiving  State, 
the  interests  of  minors,  other  persons  lack- 
ing full  capacity,  and  persons  absent  from 
the  receiving  State,  who  are  nationals  of  the 
sending  State,  particularly  where  any  guard- 
ianship or  trusteeship  is  required  with  re- 
spect to  such  persons.  He  may  propose  to 
the  competent  authorities  of  the  receiving 
State  the  names  of  appropriate  persons  to 
act  as  guardians  or  trustees. 

(2)  If  it  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  the 


competent  authorities  of  the  receiving  State 
that  measures  are  required  to  be  taken  for 
the  appointment  of  s  guardian  or  trustee  of 
a  national  of  the  sending  State,  they  shall 
promptly  so  Inform  the  consular  officer. 

ARTICLE  41 

(1)  In  any  case  where  a  national  of  the 
sending  State  has  been  placed  under  deten- 
tion pending  trial  or  subjected  to  any  other 
deprivation  of  personal  liberty,  the  compe- 
tent authorities  of  the  receiving  State  shall 
notify  the  appropriate  consulate  of  the  send- 
ing State  accordingly.  Notification  shall  be 
made  without  delay  and  In  any  event  within 
three  days. 

(2)  The  consular  officer  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  correspondence  or  other  communica- 
tions from  a  national  who  has  been  so  placed 
under  detention  pending  trial  or  subjected 
to  any  other  form  of  deprivation  of  personal 
liberty  and  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
provide  him  with  legal  assistance  and  repre- 
sentation. 

(3)  The  consular  officer  shall  likewise  be 
entitled  to  visit,  to  converse  with  and  to  com- 
municate with  the  national.  Visits  shall  be 
permitted  at  latest  after  the  expiry  of  four 
days  from  the  date  on  which  the  national 
was  placed  under  detention  pending  trial  or 
subjected  to  any  other  deprivation  of  liberty. 

(4)  In  any  case  where  a  national  of  the 
sending  State  has  been  subjected  to  deten- 
tion pending  trial,  or  any  other  deprivation 
of  personal  liberty,  or  has  been  convicted 
and  is  serving  a  sentence  of  imprisonment, 
the  consular  officer  shall  have  the  right  to 
visit,  to  converse  with  and  to  communicate 
with  him.  Visits  may  be  made  on  a  recurrent 
basis  and  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  one 
month. 

(5)  The  rights  referred  to  In  paragraphs 
(2) ,  (3)  and  (4)  of  this  Article  shall  be  exer- 
cised in  conformity  with  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations of  the  receiving  State,  subject  to  the 
proviso,  however,  that  the  said  laws  and  reg- 
ulations must  not  nullify  these  rights. 

(6)  A  national  to  whom  the  provisions  of 
this  Article  apply  may  receive  from  the  con- 
sular officer  parcels  containing  food,  clothes, 
medicament  and  reading  and  writing  mate- 
rials to  the  extent  that  the  applicable  regu- 
lations of  the  institution  In  which  he  is  de- 
tained so  permit. 

(7)  The  competent  authorities  of  the  re- 
ceiving state  shall,  without  delay,  inform 
the  national  concerned  of  the  rights  of  visit 
and  communication  granted  under  this 
Article. 

ARTICLE   42 

Where  it  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
competent  authorities  of  the  receiving  State 
that  a  national  of  the  sending  State  has 
died  in  the  former  State  they  shall,  without 
delay,  inform  the  appropriate  consular  officer 
accordingly  and  shall  transmit  to  him  a  copy 
of  the  death  certificate  or  other  document 
recording  the  death. 

ARTICLE    43 

(1)  Where  it  is  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  competent  authorities  of  the  receiv- 
ing state  that  there  is  in  that  State  an 
estate, 

(a)  of  a  national  of  the  sending  State;  or 

(b)  of  a  deceased  person  of  any  national- 
ity in  respect  of  which  a  national  of  the 
sending  State   has  an   Interest, 

the  said  authorities  shall,  without  delay.  In- 
form the  appropriate  consular  officer  ac- 
cordingly. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  this  Article  shall 
apply  whatever  the  place  of  the  death  of  the 
deceased  person. 

ARTICLE   44 

(1)  In  all  those  cases  in  which  an  estate 
Is  left  in  the  receiving  State  by  a  national 
of  the  sending  State,  or  by  any  person  when 
a  national  of  the  sending  State  has  an  in- 
terest In  the  estate,  the  consular  officer  shall 
be  entitled  to  take  steps,  in  accordance  with 
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the  laws  and  regulations  obtaining  in  the 
receiving  State,  personally  or  through  his  au- 
thorized representative, 

(a)  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of 
the  estate; 

(b)  for  the  administration  (including  the 
distribution)   of  the  estate. 

(2)  In  all  those  cjises  in  which  an  estate  is 
left  in  the  receiving  State  by  a  national  of 
the  sending  State  or  by  any  person  when  a 
national  of  the  sending  State  has  an  Interest 
in  the  estate,  the  consular  officer  within 
whose  consular  district  the  estate  is  being  ad- 
ministered, or  If  no  administration  is  in- 
stituted, within  whose  consular  district  the 
propterty  Included  in  the  estate  is  situated, 
shall  be  entitled  to  represent  the  Interests  of 
the  national  of  the  sending  State  concerned. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (l)(b) 
and  (2)  of  this  Article  shall  not  entitle  the 
consular  officer  to  act  as  an  attorney  at  law, 
but  he  is  entitled  in  such  cases  to  give  a 
power  of  attorney  to  an  attorney  at  law. 

(4)  The  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  ap- 
ply whatever  the  place  of  the  death  of  the  de- 
ceased person. 

ARTICLE  45 

The  right  of  the  consular  officer  described 
in  Article  44  shall  cease  as  from  the  time 
when  a  person  who  has  received  a  power  of 
attorney  from  the  national  concerned  ap- 
pears before  the  competent  authority. 

ARTICLE   46 

(1)  The  consular  officer  shall  be  entitled, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  laws 
and  regulations  obtaining  in  the  receiving 
State,  and  in  behalf  of  a  nattpnal  of  the  send- 
ing State: 

(a)  to  take  provisional  custody  of  the  per- 
sonal property  left  by  a  deceased  national  of 
the  sending  State; 

(b)  to  administer  the  property  of  a  de- 
ceased national  of  the  sending  State  who  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  not  present  In  the 
receiving  State,  or  has  not  appointed  an  ex- 
ecutor of  the  estate  In  the  receiving  State, 
provided  that  the  consular  officer  shall  relin- 
quish such  administration  upon  the  appoint- 
ment of  another  administrator  by  the  com- 
ponent court; 

(c)  to  receive  such  money  and  property  to 
which  the  national  of  the  sending  State  is  en- 
titled upon  the  death  of  a  person  of  any  na- 
tionality, including  shares  In  an  estate,  pay- 
ments made  pursuant  to  pensions  and  social 
benefits  systems  in  general,  and  proceeds  of 
Insurance  policies; 

(d)  to  deliver  the  monies  and  proi>ertles 
mentioned  in  paragraph  (l)(c)  of  this  Ar- 
ticle. The  receiving  State  may  require  that 
the  liabilities  of  the  estate,  declared  within 
the  period  prescribed  by  law,  shall  first  be 
paid  or  guaranteed. 

(2)  In  the  cases  included  in  paragraphs 
(1)  (c)  and  (d)  the  court,  or  other  compon- 
ent authority  or  the  person  distributing  the 
estate,  may  require  that  the  consular  officer 
comply  with  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  present  a  power  of  attorney  from  the 
national  mentioned  in  paragraph  (l)(c)  of 
this  Article;  or 

(b)  present  within  a  reasonable  time  ap- 
propriate evidence  which  verifies  the  receipt 
of  the  money  and  property  by  the  national 
concerned;  or 

(c)  retiim  the  money  and  property  if  he 
is  unable  to  present  such  evidence. 

ARTICLE    47 

(1)  In  any  case  where  a  national  of  the 
sending  State  who  is  not  domiciled  in  the 
receiving  State  dies  while  temporarily  pres- 
ent in  that  State,  money  and  personal  effects 
In  his  possession,  provided  that  they  are  not 
claimed  by  a  person  who  is  present  and 
entitled  to  claim  them  shall  be  turned  over 
without  delay  on  a  provisional  basis  and  for 
conservatory  purposes,  to  the  appropriate 
consular  officer  of  the  sending  State.  This 
provision  shall  be  without  prejudice  to  the 
right  of  the  competent  authorities  of  the 


receiving  State,  to  take  charge  of  them  In  the 
interests  of  justice. 

(2)  If  an  authority  of  the  receiving  State 
is  charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
estate  of  the  deceased  person  the  consulate 
shall  hand  over  the  money  and  personal 
effects  to  the  said  authority. 

(3)  The  exportation  of  the  money  and 
personal  effects  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  receiving  State. 

(4)  The  provisions  of  .this  Article  shall  be 
without  prejudice  to  the  provisions  of  Arti- 
cles 43  to  46. 

ARTICLE    48 

The  consular  officer  In  exercising  the 
rights  described  in  Articles  44  to  47,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  Article  15 
( 1 ) ,  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  receiving 
State  and  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  judicial 
and  administrative  authorities  of  the  receiv- 
ing State  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  a  national  of  the  receiving 
State. 

ARTICLE    49 

(1)  A  consular  officer  shall  be  entitled  to 
render  every  assistance  and  aid  to  a  vessel 
of  the  sending  State  which  has  come  to  a 
port  or  other  place  of  anchorage  within  the 
consular  district. 

(2)  A  consular  officer  may  communicate 
with  the  vessel  and  proceed  on  board,  ac- 
companied. If  he  desires,  by  other  consular 
officers  or  by  cons\ilar  employees,  as  soon 
as  she  has  been  given  permission  to  establish 
contact  with  the  shore. 

(3)  The  master  alnd  members  of  the  crew 
shall  be  permitted  to  communicate  with  the 
consular  officer  and  for  this  purpose  they 
may  also,  subject  to  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  the  receiving  State  with  regard  to 
the  port  area  and  the  admission  of  for- 
eigners, proceed  to  the  consulate  or  to  some 
other  appropriate  place  designated  by  the 
consular  officer. 

(4)  A  consular  officer  may  Invoke  the  aid 
of  the  competent  authorities  of  the  receiv- 
ing State  In  any  matter  relating  to  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  with  respect  to  a 
vessel  of  the  sending  State  or  to  the  master 
and  members  of  the  crew  of  such  a  vessel. 

ARTICLE  so 

(1)  A  consular  officer  shall  be  entitled, 

(a)  to  Investigate  any  incident  occurring 
on  board  a  vessel  of  the  sending  State  during 
her  voyage,  question  the  master  and  any 
member  of  the  crew,  examine  and  confirm 
the  vessel's  papers,  take  statements  with  re- 
gard to  her  voyage  and  destination  and  gen- 
erally facilitate  the  entry  into,  stay  in  and 
departure  from,   a  port  of  the  vessel. 

(b)  to  arrange,  provided  this  is  not  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  the  receiving  State,  for 
the  engagement  and  discharge  of  the  mas- 
ter or  any  member  of  the  crew  or  for  bis 
return  to  the  vessel; 

(c)  without  prejudice  to  the  powers  of  the 
receiving  State,  to  settle  disputes  of  any  kind 
between  the  master  and  any  member  of  the 
crew,  including  disputes  as  to  wages  and 
contracts  of  service,  to  the  extent  that  this 
is  permitted  under  the  law  of  the  sending 
State; 

(d)  to  make  arrangements  for  the  medi- 
cal treatment  and  for  the  repatriation  of  the 
master  or  any  member  of  the  crew  of  the 
vessel: 

(el  to  receive,  draw  up.  notarize,  and  de- 
liver any  declaration  or  other  document  pre- 
scribed by  the  law  of  the  sending  State  in 
connection  with  vessels. 

(2)  A  consular  officer  may,  to  the  extent 
that  the  law  of  the  receiving  State  permits 
him  to  do  so,  appear  with  the  master  or 
any  member  of  the  crew  of  the  vessel  before 
the  courts  and  authorities  of  the  receiving 
State,  render  them  every  assistance  (includ- 
ing the  making  of  arrangements  for  legal 
aid)  and  act  as  or  arrange  for  an  Interpre- 
ter in  matters  t>etween  them  and  tbeee 
courts  and  authorities. 
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ABTICI2   51 


( 1 )  Where  It  Is  the  Intention  o; 
or  other  competent  authorities  of 
Ing  State  to  take  any  coercive 
Institute  any  formal  enquiry  on 
sel  of  the  sending  State,  they 
form  the  appropriate  consular 
where  this  is  impossible  on 
urgency  of  the  matter,  such 
be  made  In  time  to  enable  the 
or  his  representative  to  be 
consular  officer  has  not  been 
resented  he  shall,  upon  request 
by  the  authorities  concerned  wltl- 
matlon  with  regard  to  what  has 

(2)  The  provisions  of 
this  Article  shall  apply  also  In  any 
It   Is  the   Intention   of  the 
thorltles  of  the  port  area  to 
master  or  any  member  of  the 

(3)  The   provisions   of   this 
not,  however,  apply  to  any  rout 
tlon  by  the  authorities  In  regard 
Immigration,  public  health,  the 
at  sea,  oU  pollution,  wireless 
similar  matter,  or  with  the 
master  of  the  vessel. 
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ABTICLE    52 


the 


o- 


pres  ervlng 


In  any  case  where  a  vessel  of 
State  Is  wrecked,  runs  aground 
sustains   dsmiage    In    the   natlonajl 
torlal  waters  of  the  receiving  Stat<  • 
petent  authorities  of  that  State 
out  delay,  so  notify  the  appropriate 
of  the   sending   State.   The  said 
shall,  likewise,  notify  the  consulate 
ures  taken,  or  Intended  to  be  tak^n 
purpose  of  safeguarding  and 
lives  of  persons  on  board  the  ves^l 
cargo. 

ARTICLE    53 

The  provisions  of  Articles  49 
apply  also   In   relation   to   civil 
the    extent    that    such    an    app! 
feasible. 

Part   V.   General   Provisions 

ARTICLE    54 

(1)  All  persons  to  whom  prlvi 
munltles  are  accorded  under  this 
shall,  without  prejudice  to  the 
leges  and  immunities,  be  under 
tlon  to  respect  the  laws  and 
the  receiving  State,  Including 
to  the  control  of  traffic. 

(2)  Vehicles  owned  by  the  sending 
and  used  by  the  consulate,  and  thfse 
sular  officers,  consular  employees 
bers  of  their  families,  must  be 
Insurance  against  third  party  risk  i 
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ARTICLE    55 
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(1)  Members  of  the  diplomatic  -v 
diplomatic  mission  of  the  sending 
the  receiving  State  may  be  appoln'  ed 
form   consular.    In   addition    to   < 
duties.  The  name  of  any  person  so 
shall  be  notified  to  the  ministry 
affairs  of  the  receiving  State. 

(2)  A  member  of  the  diplomatic 
to  whom  paragraph   (1)   of  this 
piles  shall  be  accorded  the  same 
consular  officer  under  this  Conver. 
out  prejudice  to  the  provisions  of 
he  shall  continue  to  receive  the 
and  Immunities  accorded  to  him 
of  his  diplomatic  status. 

ARTICLE    56 

(1)  This  Convention  shall  be  . 
shall  enter  into  force  thirty  day 
exchange     of     instruments    of 
which  shall  take  place  at  WashlngtL 
as    possible. 

(2)  The  Convention  shall  remalK 
for  a  period  of  five  years.  In  case  .. 
Contracting   Party   shall   have   gl 
other,  twelve  months  before  the  eh, 
Bald  period  of  five  years,  notice  of 
to  terminate  the  Convention,  It 
tlnue  to  remain  In  force  until  the 
twelve  months  from  the  date  on 
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tice of  such  Intention  Is  given  by  one  High 
Contracting  Party  to  the  other. 

In  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  the  respective  Pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  this  Convention  and 
affixed  thereto  their  seals. 

Done  In  duplicate  at  Budapest  this  seventh 
day  of  July,  1972,  In  the  English  and  Hun- 
garian lanpuages,  both  texts  being  equally 
authoritative.  * 

For  the  President  of  the  United  States  oi 
America : 

William  P.  Rogers 
For  the  Presidential  Council  of  the  Hun- 
garian People's  Republic: 
Janos  Peter 
The  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Delega- 
tion, in  connection  with  the  negotiation  of 
what  became  Article  41  of  the  Consular  Con- 
vention between  the  United  States  and 
Hungary,  asked  the  Chairman  of  the  Hun- 
garian Delegation  what  the  Hungarian  prac- 
tice was  with  respect  to  those  persons  whose 
detention  pending  trial  or  subjection  to  any 
other  deprivation  of  personal  liberty  In 
Hungary  would  be  notified  to  the  United 
States  Counsul  In  Hungary  and  whom 
United  States  consular  officer  would  be  au- 
thorized to  visit  during  the  period  of  deten- 
tion In  Hungary. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Hungarian  Delegation 
referred  the  Chairman  of  the  United  States 
Delegation  to  American  Legation  Notes  num- 
bers 84  of  September  11,  1963,  and  178  of 
January  2.  1964,  and  to  Hungarian  Notes 
numbers  S2/12/X/ 15-1/1963,  dated  Novem- 
ber 30,  1963  and  S2/12/X/1-1/1964  of  Feb- 
ruary 7.  1664  in  reply.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Hungarian  De}egatlon  stated  that  these 
notes  reflected  current  Hungarian  practice 
and  that,  out  of  the  same  humanitarian  con- 
siderations, persons  travelling  to  Hungary 
with  valid  American  f>assports  and  Hun- 
garian visas  valid  for  a  temporary  stay  In 
Hungary  woiild  be  given  in  the  benefits  of 
Article  41  of  the  Consular  Convention. 

The  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Dele- 
gation stated  that  the  Hungarian  practice  as 
thus  explained  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Hun- 
garian Delegation  would  constitute  a  suffici- 
ent basis  for  consular  notification  and  access 
In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  Article  41 
of  the  Consular  Convention  and  that  he  was 
prepared  to  accept  Article  41  on  the  basis 
of  that  understanding  of  the  Hungarian  prac- 
tice. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Hungarian  Delega- 
tion then  asked  the  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  Delegation  what  the  American  prac- 
tice woiild  be  with  respect  to  the  application 
of  Article  41  of  the  Consular  Convention  to 
persons  travelling  to  the  United  States  with 
valid  Hungarian  passports  and  American 
visas  valid  for  a  temporary  stay  In  the  United 
States.  The  Chairman  of  the  United  States 
Delegation  replied  that  the  American  prac- 
tice would  be  to  give  such  persons  the  bene- 
fits of  Article  41  of  the  Consular  Convention. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Hungarian  Delega- 
tion stated  that  this  American  practice  with 
respect  to  the  persons  mentioned  in  his  in- 
quiry would  also  constitute  a  sufficient  basis 
for  notification  and  access  of  the  Consular 
officer  in  accordance  with  terms  of  Article  41 
of  the  Consular  Convention. 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  proceeded  to  consider  Execu- 
tive B,  93d  Congress,  1st  session,  the  ex- 
change of  notes  with  Ethiopia  concern- 
ing the  administration  of  justice,  which 
was  read  the  second  time,  as  follows: 

AoDis  Ababa,  October  20, 1972. 
His  Excellency  Dr.  Menassie  Haile, 
Minuter  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Imperial  Ethio- 
pian Government,  Addis  Ababa. 
Excellenct:   I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to 
the   Note  of  September   16,   1965  from  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  which  refers  to 
the  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Economic  Relations 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Ethiopia,  signed  at  Addis  Ababa  on  Septem- 


ber 7,  1951,  and  proposes  that  the  Notes  of 
the  same  date  accompanying  that  Treaty  and 
concerning  the  Administration  of  Justice  be 
terminated. 

Upon  Instruction  of  my  government  I  have 
the  honor  to  state  that  the  United  States 
agrees  to  the  termination  of  the  above-men- 
tioned exchange,  such  termination  to  be  ef- 
fected on  the  date  of  a  Note  of  Confirma- 
tion to  be  presented  to  the  Imperial  Ethio- 
pian Government  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  for  its  part  has  the  honor  to  In- 
form the  Imperial  Ethiopian  Government 
that  pending  transmission  of  its  aforecited 
Note  of  Confirmation  It  would  not  expect 
these  provisions  to  be  Invoked.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  takes 
note  of  the  Imperial  Ethiopian  Government's 
views  thereon,  agrees  that  these  provisions 
do  not  accord  with  current  international 
practice  and  would  advise  United  States 
citizens  wishing  to  invoke  them  accordingly, 
should  the  issue  arise  during  the  interim 
period. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew 
to  Yoiu"  Excellency  the  assurances  of  my  high- 
est consideration. 

E.  Ross  Adair, 
American  Ambassador. 

Imperial  Ethiopian  Government, 
Ministry  op  Foreign  Affairs, 

Addis  Ababa,  September  16,  1965. 
His  Excellency  Edward  M.  Korry, 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Addis  Ababa. 
Excellency:   I  have  the  honour  to  refer 
to  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Economic  Rela- 
tions between  Ethiopia  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  signed  at  Addis  Ababa  on  Sep- 
tember 7,  1951,  and  to  propose  that  the  notes 
concerning    the    administration    of    Justice 
which   were   exchanged   on   the   same   date, 
and  which  are  an  integral  part  of  that  treaty, 
be  terminated. 

If  the  foregoing  meets  with  the  approval 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  it  Is  proposed  that  this  note  and 
Yoiu-  Excellency's  reply  agreeing  thereto 
shall  constitute  an  agreement  between 
Ethiopia  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  shall  enter  Into  force  on  the  date  of 
your  reply. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew 
to  Your  Excellency  the  assurances  of  my 
highest  consideration. 

Ketema  YiFRtr, 
Afinisfer  of  State  For  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  proceeded  to  consider  Executive 
R,  92d  Congress,  2d  session,  the  Con- 
vention with  Japan  ifor  the  Protection  of 
Birds  and  Their  Environment,  which  was 
read  the  second  time,  as  follows: 

CONVEN-nON  BETWEEN  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OP 
AMERICA  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
JAPAN  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF 
MIGRATORY  BIRDS  AND  BIRDS  IN 
DANGER  OF  EX-HNCTION.  AND  THEIR 
ENVIRONMENT 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  Japan. 

Considering  that  birds  constitute  a  natural 
resource  of  great  value  for  recreational, 
aesthetic,  scientific,  and  economic  purposes, 
and  that  this  value  can  be  increased  with 
proper  management. 

Considering  that  many  species  of  birds 
migrate  between  areas  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  of  Japan,  where  such  birds 
live  temporarily. 

Considering  that  Island  environments  are 
particularly  susceptible  to  disturbance,  that 
many  species  of  birds  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
have  been  exterminated,  and  that  some  other 
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species  of  birds  are  In  danger  of  extinction, 

and 

Desiring  to  cooperate  in  taking  measures 
for  the  management,  protection,  and  preven- 
tion of  the  extinction  of  certain  birds. 

Therefore,  have  agreed  as  follows: 
article  I 

This  Convention   shall   apply: 

(a)  For  the  United  States  of  America,  to  all 
areas  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Its  possessions  including  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

(b)  For  Japan,  to  all  areas  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Japan. 

ARTICLE   n 

1.  In  this  Convention,  the  term  "migra- 
tory   birds"    means : 

(a)  The  species  of  birds  for  which  there 
Is  positive  evidence  of  migration  between 
the  two  countries  from  the  recovery  of  bands 
or  other  markers;  and 

(b)  The  species  of  birds  with  subspecies 
common  to  both  countries  or.  in  the  absence 
of  subspecies,  the  species  of  birds  common 
to  both  countries.  The  Identification  of  these 
species  and  subspecies  shall  be  based  upon 
specimens,  photographs  or  other  reliable 
evidence. 

2.  (a)  The  list  of  the  species  defined  as 
migratory  birds  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph 1  of  this  Article  is  contained  In  the 
Annex  to  this  Convention. 

(b)  The  competent  authorities  of  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  shall  review  from  time  to 
time  the  Annex  and.  If  necessary,  make  rec- 
ommendations to  amend  it. 

(c)  The  Annex  shall  be  considered 
amended  3  months  after  the  date  upon  which 
the  two  Governments  confirm,  by  an  ex- 
change of  diplomatic  notes,  their  respective 
acceptance  of  such  recommendations. 

ARTICLE  m 

1.  The  taking  of  the  migratory  birds  or 
their  eggs  shall  be  prohibited.  Any  sale,  pur- 
chase or  exchange  of  these  birds  or  their  eggs, 
taken  illegally,  alive  or  dead,  and  any  sale, 
purchase  or  exchange  of  the  products  thereof 
or  their  parts  shall  also  be  prohibited.  Ex- 
ceptions to  the  prohibition  of  taking  may  be 
permitted  In  accordance  with  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  respective  Contracting 
Parties  In  the  following  cases: 

(a)  For  scientific,  educational,  propagatlve 
or  other  specific  purposes  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  objectives  of  this  Convention; 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  protecting  persons 
and  property; 

(c)  During  open  hunting  seasons  estab- 
lished In  accordance  with  paragraph  2  of  this 
Article; 

(d)  With  respect  to  private  game  farms; 

(e)  Taking  by  Eskimos,  Indians,  and  In- 
digenous peoples  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  for  their  own  food  and 
clothing. 

2.  Open  seasons  for  hunting  migratory 
birds  may  be  decided  by  each  Contracting 
Party  respectively.  Such  hunting  seasons 
shall  l)e  set  so  as  to  avoid  their  principal 
nesting  seasons  and  to  maintain  their  pop- 
ulations in  optimum  numbers. 

3.  Each  Contracting  Party  shall  endeavor 
to  establish  sanctuaries  and  other  facilities 
for  the  protection  or  management  of  migra- 
tory birds. 

ARTICLE   IV 

1.  Both  Contracting  Parties  agree  that 
special  protection  is  desirable  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  species  or  subspecies  of  birds 
which  are  In  danger  of  extinction. 

2.  Whenever  either  Contracting  Party  has 
determined  the  sjjecles  or  subspecies  of  birds 
which  are  in  danger  of  extinction  and  pro- 
hibited the  taking  thereof,  the  Contracting 
Party  shall  inform  the  other  Contracting 
Party  of  such  determination,  and  of  any 
cancellation  thereafter  of  such  determina- 
tion. 

3.  Each    Contracting    Party   shall    control 


the  exportation  or  Importation  of  such 
species  or  subspecies  of  birds  as  are  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  paragraph  2  of 
this  Article,  and  of  the  products  thereof. 

ARTICLE  V 

1.  The  Contracting  Parties  shall  exchange 
data  and  publications  regarding  research  on 
migratory  birds  and  birds  In  danger  of  ex- 
tinction. 

2.  The  Contracting  Parties  shall  encour- 
age the  establishment  of  Joint  research  pro- 
grams on,  and  conservation  of,  migratory 
birds  and  birds  in  danger  of  extinction. 

ARTICLE   VI 

Each  Contracting  Party  shall  endeavor  to 
take  appropriate  measures  to  preserve  and 
enhance  the  environment  of  birds  protected 
under  Articles  m  and  IV.  In  particular,  it 
shall : 

(a)  Seek  means  to  prevent  damage  to  such 
birds  and  their  environment,  including, 
especially,  damage  resulting  from  pollution 
of  the  seas; 

(b)  Endeavor  to  take  such  measures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  control  the  Importation 
of  live  animals  and  plants  which  It  deter- 
mines to  be  hazardous  to  the  preservation 
of  such  birds;  and 

(c)  Endeavor  to  take  such  measures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  control  the  introduc- 
tion of  live  animals  and  plants  which  could 
disturb  the  ecological  balance  of  unique 
island  environments, 

ARTICLE   VII 

Each  Contracting  Party  agrees  to  take 
measures  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Convention. 

ARTICLE  viu 
Upon  the   request  of  either  Government, 
the  two  Governments  shall  hold  consulta- 
tions regarding  the  operation  of  this  Con- 
vention. 

ARTICLE    IX 

1.  This  Convention  shall  be  ratified  and 
the  instruments'  of  ratification  shall  be  ex- 
changed at  Washington  as  soon  as  possible. 

2.  This  Convention  shall  enter  into  force 
on  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  instru- 
ments of  ratification.  It  shall  remain  In  force 
for  15  years  and  shall  continue  in  force 
thereafter  until  terminated  as  provided 
herein. 

3.  A  Contracting  Party  may,  by  giving  one 
year's  written  notice,  terminate  this  Conven- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  initial  15  year  period 
or  at  any  time  thereafter. 

In  Witness  Whereof  the  representatives 
of  the  two  Governments  have  signed  this 
Convention. 

Done    in   duplicate.   In   the   English   and 
Japanese  languages,  both  equally  authentic, 
at  Tokyo,  this  foxirth  day  of  March,  1972. 
For   the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

Armin  H.  Meyer 
For  the  Government  of  Japan : 
Takeo  Fttkuda 

Annex 

1  White-billed  or  Yellow-billed  loon  (Gavio 
admsii) 

2  Arctic  loon  (Gavia  arctica) 

3  Red-throated  loon  (Gavia  stellata) 

4  Red-necked  grebe   (Podiceps  grisegena) 

5  Horned  grebe  (Podiceps  auritus) 

6  Short-tailed  albatross  (Diomedea  alba- 
trus) 

7  Black-footed  albatross  (Diomedea  ni- 
gripes) 

8  Laysan  albatross  (Diomedea  immuta- 
bilis) 

9  Northern  fulmar  (Fulmarus  glacialis) 

10  Pink-footed  shearwater  (Puffinus  car- 
neipes) 

11  Wedge-tailed  shearwater  (Puffinus  paci- 
ficus) 

12  Sooty  shearwear   (Puffinus  griseus) 

13  Slender-billed  shearwater  (Puffinus 
tenuirostris) 


14  Christmas   shearwater    (Puffinus   nati- 
vitatis) 

15  Bonln  Island  petrel  (Pterodroma  hypo- 

leuca) 

16  Bulwer's  petrel   (Bulweria  bulwerii) 

17  Fork-tailed  storm  petrel  (Oceanodroma 
furcata) 

18  Leach's    storm    petrel     (Oceanodroma 
leucorhoa) 

19  Harcourt's    or   Madelran    storm   petral 
(Oceanodroma  castro) 

20  Tristram's  storm  petrel   (Oceanodroma 
tristrami) 

21  Wilsou's      storm      petrel       (Oceanitea 
oceanicus) 

22  Red-tailed        troplcbird        (Phaethon 
rubricavda) 

23  White-tailed      troplcbird       (Phaethon 
Zcpturus) 

24  Masked    or    Blue-faced    booby     (Sula 
dactylatra) 

25  Red-footed  booby  (Sula  sula) 

26  Brown  booby  (Sula  leucogaster) 

27  Pelagic       cormorant       (Phalacrocorax 
pelagicus) 

28  Red-faced     cormorant     (Phalacrocorax 

urile) 

29  Greater  frlgatebird   (Fregata  minor) 

30  Lesser  frlgatebird   (Fregata  ariel) 

31  Cattle  egret  (Bnbulcus  ibU) 

32  Plumed  egret  (Egretta  intermedia) 

33  Reef  heron  (Demigretta  sacra) 

34  Japanese     night     heron      (Gorsachius 

goisagi)  ,     ^ 

35  Chinese     little     bittern      (Ixobrychus 

sinensis) 

36  Schrenck's   little   bittern    (Ixobrychus 
eurhythmus) 

37  Whooper  swan  (Cygnus  cygnus) 

38  Canada  goose  (Branta  canadensis) 

39  Brant  (Branta  bemicla) 

40  Emperor  goose  (Anser  canagicua) 

41  White-fronted  goose   (Anser  albifrona) 

42  Bean  goose  (Anser  fabalis) 

43  Snow  goose  (Anser  caerulescens) 

44  Mallard  (Anas  platyrhynchos) 

45  Gadwall  (Anas  strepera) 

46  PintaU  (Anas  acuta) 

47  Teal     (Including    Green-winged    teal) 
(Anas  crecca) 

48  Falcated  teal  (Anas  falcata) 

49  Garganey  (Anas  querquedula) 

50  Baikal  teal  (Anas  formosa) 

51  European  widgeon  (Mareca  penelope) 

52  American  widgeon  ( 3f areca  americana) 

53  Shoveler   (Spatula  clypeata) 

54  Common  pochard  (Aythya  ferina) 

55  Canvasback  (Aythya  valisineria) 

56  Tufted  duck  (Aythya  fuligula) 

57  Baer's  pochard  (Aythya  baeri) 

58  Common   goldeneye    (Bucephala   clan- 

gula) 

59  Bufflehead  (Bucephala  albeola) 

60  Oldsquaw  (Clangula  hyemalis) 

61  Harlequin  duck  (HUtrionicua  hUtrioni- 

cus) 

62  Steller's  eider   (Polysticta  stelleri) 

63  Common  scoter  (Melanitta  nigra) 

64  Common     merganser      (Mergus     mer- 
ganser ) 

65  Red-breasted   merganser    (Mergus  ser- 

rator) 

66  Smew  (Mergus  albellus) 

67  Rough-legged  hawk  (BuetoLopopus) 

68  Gray  sea-eagle   (Haliaeetu^  albicilla) 

69  Steller's   sea-eagle    (Haliaeetua  pelagi- 
cus) 

70  Japanese  sparrow  hawk  (Accipiter  vir- 

gatus) 

71  Black  kite   (Milvus  migrans) 

72  Osprey  (Pandion  haliaetus) 

73  Gyrfalcon  (Falco  rusticolus) 

74  Peregrine  falcon  (Falco  peregrinus) 

75  Sandhill  crane  (Grus  canadensis) 

76  Common    galUnule   or    Moorhen    (Gal- 
linula  chloropus) 

11  Eurasian  coot  (Fulica  atra) 

78  Snowy   or  Kentish  plover    (Charadrius 
alexandrinus) 

79  Little    ringed   plover    (Charadrius   dn- 
bt  us) 
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80  Ringed   plover    (Charadriua 

81  Greater  sand  plover 
enaultii) 

82  Mongolian    plover 
golus) 

83  Dotterel  (Eudromiaa 

84  American      golden     plover 
dominica} 

85  Blaclc-bellled    plover 
tarola) 

86  Ruddy   tiirnstone    (Arenaria 

87  Common  snipe  (Gallinago  . 

88  Swinhoe's  snipe  (Gallinago 

89  Jacksnlpe  (Lymnocryptea 

90  Long-billed    dowitcher    ( 
acolopaceus) 

91  Bar-tailed   godwlt    (Limosa 

92  Wood  sandpiper  ( Tringa  _ 

93  Wandering      or      Polyneslar 
(THnga  incana  Including  T 

94  Common     sandpiper      ( 
leucos) 

95  Spotted  redshank   [Tringa 

96  Greenshank  (Tringa 

97  Greater    yellowlegs     (Tringc 
leuca) 

98  Whlmbrel  (Numeniua 

99  Brlstle-thlghed       curlew 
tahitiensia) 

100  Least     whlmbrel    or 
(Numeniua    minutua    Including 
borealia ) 

101  Australian  curlew 
gascarienaia) 

102  Knot  (Calidria  eanutua) 

103  Great  knot  (Calidria 

104  Curlew  sandpiper  (Calidria 

105  Dunlin  (Calidria  alpina) 

106  Rufous-necked     sandpiper 
ruficollia) 

107  Long-toed    stint    or    Least 
(Calidria  minutilla  including 

minuta) 

108  Temmlnck's     stint 
minckii) 

109  Balrd's  sandpiper   (Calidria 

110  Sharp-tailed  sandpiper  ( 
minata) 

111  Pectoral  sandpiper  (Calidria 

112  Spoon-billed  sandpiper    ( 
chua  pygmeua) 

113  Buff-breasted     sandpiper 
subruflcollxa) 

114  Ruff  (Philomachua  pugnax) 

115  Broad-billed  sandpiper  ( 
cinellus ) 

116  Sanderling  (Crocethia  alba) 

117  Northern  phalarope  (Lobipet 

118  Red  phalarope  (Phalaropua 

119  Skua    (Catharacia  skua) 

120  Pomarlne  Jaeger  ( Stercorariu  i 
nus) 

121  Parasitic  Jaeger  (Stercorariua 
cua) 

122  Long-tailed  Jaeger  (Stercorariua 
caudus) 

123  Glaucous  gxUl   (Larua 

124  Glaucous- winged   gull    (Larui 
acena) 

125  Slaty-backed  gull  (Larua 

126  Herring  gull   (Larua  argentat\ia) 

127  Black-tailed  gull  (Larua 

128  Black -headed  gull  (Larua 

129  Black-legged   klttlwake    ( 
tyla) 

130  Sabine's  gull   (Xema  sabini 

131  Ivory  gull  (Pdgophili  eburne^) 

132  Whlte-wlnged  black  tern 
leucopterua) 

133  Aleutian  tern  (Sterna  aleuti^) 

134  Common  tern   (Sterna  hirunC.o) 

135  Gray-backed  tern    (Sterna 

136  Bridled  tern  (Sterna  a 

137  Black-naped  tern  (Sterna 

138  Least  or  Little  tern  (Sterna 

139  Sooty  tern  (Sterna  fuacata) 

140  Brown  noddy  (Anoua  atolidua 

141  Lesser  or  Black  noddy   (Ano^a 
Toatria) 

142  Gray  temlet  or  Blue-gray  no<%ly 
celaterna  cerulea) 


e^ythropua) 
melano- 


Numeniua 
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curlew 
Numeniua 


(Numen  ua  mada- 


tenuiro\tria) 

ffrruginea) 

(Calidria 

sandpiper 
Ca\idria  sub- 

(CaliA^ia     tem- 

bairdii) 
Cal  idria  acu- 

v.elanotoa) 
Eu  'ynorhyn- 


Tryngitea 

LiT!\icola  fal- 

lobatua) 
/^ilicariua) 

pomari- 

paraaiti- 

longi- 

hvper^oreua) 

glance- 

achlatiaagua) 
itat  la) 
crat  siroatria) 
Tid  bundua) 
Ris^  tridac- 

i) 

(dfilidoniaa 


Ivnata) 
inaethet  la) 

aurr  atrana) 
a'.bifrona) 

tenui- 
(Pro- 


143  White  tern  or  Fairy  tern  (Gygia  alba) 

144  Common  murre  (Uria  aalge) 

145  Thick -billed  murre  (UHa  lomvia) 

146  Pigeon  guillemot  (Cepphua  columba) 

147  Ancient    murrelet    (Symhliboramphua 
antiquua) 

148  Parakeet  auklet  (Aethia  paittacula) 

149  Crested  auklet  (Aethia  cristatella) 

150  Whiskered  auklet  (Aethia  pygmaea) 

151  Least  auklet  (Aethia  puailla) 

152  Rhinoceros  auklet  (Cerorhinca  mono- 
cerata) 

153  Tufted  puffin  (Lunda  cirrhata) 

154  Horned  puffin  (Fratercula  comicu- 
lata) 

155  Snowy  owl  (Nyctea  acandiaca) 

156  Short-eared  owl  (Aaio  flammeua) 

157  Common  cuckoo  (Cuculua  canorua) 

158  Oriental  or  Himalayan  cuckoo  (Cucu- 
lua saturatua) 

159  Hawk  cuckoo  (Cuculua  fugax) 

160  Jungle  nightjar  (Caprimulgua  indi- 
cus) 

161  Whlte-rumped  swift  (Apua  paciflcua) 

162  Wryneck  (Jynx  torquilla) 

163  Barn  swallow  (Hirundo  ru^tica) 

164  Bank  swallow  (Ripariariparia) 

165  Hawfinch  (Coccothrauatea  coccoth- 
rauatea) 

166  Redpoll  (Including  common  and 
hoary  redpoll)  (Carduelia  ftammea  Including 
C.  hornemanni) 

167  Bullfinch  (Pyrrhula  pyrrhula) 

168  Pine  grosbeak    (Pinicola  enucleator) 

169  Brambllng   (Fringilla  montifringilla) 

170  Rustic  bunting  (Emberlza  ruatica) 

171  Golden-crowned  sparrow  (Zonotrichia 
atricapilla) 

172  White-crowned  sparrow  (Zonotrichia 
leucophrya) 

173  Pox  sparrow  (Paaaerella  iliaca) 
Skylark  ( Alauda  arvenaia) 
Water  pipit    (Anthua  apinoletta) 
Indian  tree  pipit  (Anthua  hodgaoni) 
Red-throated  pipit  ( Anthua  cervinua) 
White    or    Pled    wagtail     (Motacilla 


174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
alba) 
179 
180 
181 


Gray  wagtail  (Motacilla  cinerea) 
Yellow  wagtail  (Motacilla  flava) 
Narcissus  fiycatcher  (Mu^cicapa  nar- 


cissina) 

182  Chinese  gray-spotted  flycatcher  (J»fi«- 
cicapa  griseisticta) 

183  Mlddenforff's     grasshopper     warbler 
(Locuatella  ochotensia) 

184  Arctic  warbler  (Phylloacopua  borealia) 

185  Eye-browed  thrush  (Turdua  ob- 
acurua) 

186  Siberian-  rubythroat  (Erithacua  cal- 
liope) 

187  Mountain  hedge-sparrow  or  accentor 
(Prunella  montanclla) 

188  Violet-backed  starling  (Stumua 
philippensia) 

189  Ashy  starling  (Stumua  cineraceua) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  following 
five  treaties  will  be  considered  as  having 
passed  through  their  various  parlia- 
mentary stages  up  to  and  including  the 
presentation  of  the  resolutions  of  ratifi- 
cation : 

The  Consular  Convention  with  Poland, 
Ex.  U  (92d  Cong.,  2d  sess.) ; 

The  Consular  Convention  with  Ro- 
mania, Ex.  V  (92d  Cong..  2d  sess.) ; 

The  Consular  Convention  with  Hun- 
gary, Ex.  W  (92d  Cong.,  2d  sess.) ; 

The  Exchange  of  Notes  with  Ethiopia 
Concerning  the  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice, Ex.  B  (93d  Cong..  1st  sess.) ; 

A  Convention  with  Japan  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Birds  and  Their  Environ- 
ment, Ex.  R  ( 92d  Cong.,  2d  sess.) . 

The  clerk  will  read  the  five  resolutions 
of  ratification. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 


Reaolved,  (Two-thirda  of  the  Senatora 
preaent  concurring  therein).  That  the  Sen- 
ate advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of 
the  Consular  Convention  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  the  Polish  People's 
Republic,  with  Protocols,  signed  at  Warsaw 
on  May  31,  1972   (Ex.  U,  92-2). 

Resolved,  (Two-thirda  of  the  Senatora 
preaent  concurHng  therein),  That  the  Sen- 
ate advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of 
the  Consular  Convention  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Romania,  with  Protocol,  signed 
at  Bucharest  on  July  5,  1972  (Ex.  V,  92-2) 
Reaolved,  (Two-thirda  of  the  Senators 
preaent  concurring  therein).  That  the  Sen- 
ate advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of 
the  Consular  Convention  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Hungarian 
People's  Republic,  signed  at  Budapest  on 
July  7,  1972   (Ex.  W.  92-2). 

Reaolved.  (Two-thirda  of  the  Senatora 
present  concurring  therein).  That  the  Sen- 
ate advise  and  consent  to  ratification  of  a 
note  of  September  16.  1965,  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ethiopia  and  a  reply  note  of  October 
20,  1972,  from  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  which  would  terminate  notes  ex- 
changed on  September  7,  1951,  concerning 
the  administration  of  Justice  and  constitut- 
ing an  Integral  part  of  the  treaty  of  amity 
and  economic  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Ethiopia  (Ex.  B,  93-1). 

Resolved,  (Two-thirda  of  the  Senatora 
preaent  concurring  therein).  That  the  Sen- 
ate advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of 
the  Convention  between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan  for  the  protection  of  mi- 
gratory birds  and  birds  in  danger  of  extinc- 
tion, and  their  environment,  signed  at  Tokyo 
on  March  4.  1972  (Ex.  R.  Ninety-second  Con- 
gress, Second  Session). 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  five 
treaties. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


CONSULAR  CONVENTION  WITH 
POLAND  (EX.  U,  92D  CONG.,  2D 
SESS.) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is.  Will  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  resolution  of 
ratification  of  Executive  U,  92d  Congress, 
2d  session,  a  Consular  Convention  with 
Poland? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  <Mr. 
Johnston),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Ttjnney)  ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright)  , 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Pulbright),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  TuNNEY),  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tow- 
er) are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen) and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
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McClure)  are  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen),  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  90, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[No.  59  Ex.) 
YEAS— 90 


Abourezk 

Eagleton 

Metcalf 

Aiken 

Eastland 

Mondale 

Allen 

Ervln 

Montoya 

Baker 

Fannin 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Fong 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Goldwater 

Nunn 

BeaU 

Gravel 

Pack  wood 

Bellmon 

Griffin 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Gumey 

Pearson 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Pell 

Bible 

Hartke 

Percy 

Blden 

Haskell 

Proxmire 

Brock 

Hatfield 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Hathaway 

Rlblcoff 

Buckley 

Helms 

Roth 

Burdick 

Boilings 

Saxbe 

Byrd, 

Hruska 

Schwelker 

Harry  P., 

Jr.     Huddleston 

Scott,  Pa. 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Hughes 

Scott.  Va. 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Sparkman 

Case 

Inouye 

Stafford 

Chiles 

Jackson 

Stevens 

Church 

Javits 

Stevenson 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Symington 

Cook 

Long 

Taft 

C^otton 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

McCIellan 

Welcker 

Dole 

McGee 

Young 

Domenlcl 

McOovern 

Domlnlck 

Mclntyre 
NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 10 

Fulbrlgtat 

McClure 

Tunney 

Hansen 

Muskle 

WUUams 

Johnston 

Stennis 

Mathias 

Tower 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
and  voting  having  voted  in  the  affirma- 
tive, the  resolution  of  ratification  is 
agreed  to. 


CONSULAR  CONVENTION  WITH  RO- 
MANIA (EX.  V.  92D  CONG.,  2D 
SESS.) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  now  proceed  to 
vote  on  Executive  V.  92d  Congress,  2d 
session,  the  Consular  Convention  with 
Romania.  The  question  is,  Will  the  Sen- 
ate advise  and  consent  to  the  resolution 
of  ratification?  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  ^Mr. 
Johnston),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Tunney),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  ,  is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston)  ,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Tunney),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 


and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tow- 
er) are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  92, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[No.  60  Ex.] 
YEAS — 92 


and    the    Senator    from    Texas     (Mr. 
Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen) is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  <  Mr.  Tower  )  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  92, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[No.  61  Ex. I 
YEAS— 92 


Abourezk 

Eagleton 

McGovern 

Abourezk 

Eagleton 

McGovern 

Aiken 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

Aiken 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

Allen 

Ervln 

Metcalf 

Allen 

Ervln 

Metcalf 

Baker 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Baker 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Bartlett 

Fong 

Montoya 

Bartlett 

Fong 

Montoya 

Bayh 

Pulbright 

Moss 

Bayh 

FiUbright 

Moss 

Beall 

Goldwater 

Nelson 

Beall 

Goldwater 

Nelson 

Bellmon 

Gravel 

Nunn 

Bellmon 

Gravel 

Nunn 

Bennett 

Griffin 

Packwood 

Bennett 

Grlffln 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

Gurney 

Pastore 

Bentsen 

Gurney 

Pastore 

Bible 

Hart 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hart 

Pearson 

Blden 

Hartke 

Pell 

Blden 

Hartke 

Pell 

Brock 

Haskell 

Percy 

Brock 

Haskell 

Percy 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Proxmire 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Proxmire 

Buckley 

Hathaway 

Randolph 

Buckley 

Hathaway 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Helms 

Rlblcoff 

Burdick 

Helms 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd, 

HolUngs 

Roth 

Byrd. 

HolUngs 

Roth 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Hruska 

Saxbe 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Hruska 

Saxbe 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Huddleston 

Schwelker 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Huddleston 

Schwelker 

Cannon 

Hughes 

Scott,  Pa. 

Cannon 

Hughes 

Scott,  Pa. 

Case 

Humphrey 

Scott,  Va. 

Case 

Humphrey 

Scott.  Va. 

Chiles 

Inouye 

Sparkman 

Chiles 

Inouye 

Sparkman 

Church 

Jackson 

Stafford 

Church 

Jackson 

Stafford 

Clark 

Javits 

Stevens 

Clark 

Javits 

Stevens 

Cook 

Kennedy 

Stevenson 

Cook 

Kennedy 

Stevenson 

Cotton 

Long 

Symington 

Cotton 

Long 

Symington 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Taft 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Taft 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Dole 

McCIellan 

Thurmond 

Dole 

McCIellan 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

McClure 

Welcker 

Domenlcl 

McClure 

Welcker 

Dominick 

McGee 

NAYS— 0 

Young 

Dominick 

McGee 

NAYS— 0 

Yoimg 

NOT  VOTING — 8 

NOT  VOTING— 8 

Hansen 

Muskie 

Tunney 

Hansen 

Muskie 

Tunney 

Johnston 

Stennis 

WUlams 

Johnston 

Stennis 

WUUams 

Mathias 

Tower 

Mathias 

Tower 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. On  this  vote,  the  yeas  are  92,  and 
the  nays  are  0.  Two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ators present  and  voting  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative,  the  resolution  of  rati- 
fication is  agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway).  Two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative,  the  resolution  of  ratification 
is  agreed  to. 


CONSULAR  CONVENTION  WITH 
HUNGARY  (EX.  W.  92D  CONG.,  2D 
SESS.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway).  The  question  is.  Will  the 
Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification  of  Executive  W,  92d 
Congress,  2d  session,  the  Consular  Con- 
vention with  Hungary? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Johnston)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Muskie),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Tunney),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis).  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Johnston,  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Tunney),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 


AN  EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES  WITH 
ETHIOPIA  CONCERNING  THE  AD- 
MINISTRATION OF  JUSTICE  (EX. 
B.  93D  CONG.,  1ST  SESS.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  to  vote  on  Executive  B, 
2d  session,  92d  Congress,  an  Exchange 
of  Notes  with  Ethopia  Concerning  the 
Administration  of  Justice. 

The  question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise 
and  consent  to  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion? On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  or(iered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Johnston)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Muskie),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Tunney).  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Johnston),  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Williams),  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 
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Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  ILathus) 
and  the  Senator  from  Tex  is  (Mr. 
Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (1  ilr.  Han- 
sen )  Is  detained  on  oflBcial  bus!  less 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  fMr.  Hansen)  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towe|)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— fyeas  92, 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

[No.  62  Ex.] 
YEAS— 93 


Abourezk 

Alkea 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

BeaU 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Blden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Biirdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  O. 
Cannon 
Case 
ChUes 
Churcli 
Clark 
Cook 
Cotton 
Cranston 
Cxirtls 
Dole 

Domenld 
Domlnlck 


Eagleton 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 

Goldwater 

Gravel 

Griffln 

Gurney 

Hart 

Hartke 

HaskeU 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Helms 

HolUngs 

Hruaka 

Huddleston 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inoviye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McClure 

McOee 

NATS— 0 


McGo  rem 

Mclnt  fie 

Metca  f 

Mondi  ,le 

Mont^ya 

Moss 

Nelsoi , 

Nunn 

Packw  ood 

Pastoie 

Pearsqn 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RlblcoB 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Schwetker 

Scott.  Pa. 

Scott,  Va.. 

Sparki  [lan 

Staffoi  d 

Stever  s 

Stever  son 

Symln  ?ton 

Taft 

Talmaiige 

Thum  ond 

Welcki  r 

Young 
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Hansen 

Johnston 

Mathlas 


NOT  VOTING— 8 
Muskle  Tunnek 


Stennls 
Tower 


WUllaias 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote,  the  yeas  are  92,  and  the  na:  's  are  0. 
Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting  having  voted  in  the  aflBrmative, 
the  resolution  of  ratification  i^  agreed 
to. 


oin  my 

FUL- 


A  (X)NVENTION  WITH  JAPAN  FOR 
THE  PROTECTION  OF  BIRI>S  AND 
THEIR  ENVIRONMENT  (EX,  R,  92D 
CONG.,  2D  SESS.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  T  tie  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  to  vote  on  Execitive  R, 
2d  session.  92d  Congress,  a  Conven- 
tion with  Japan  for  the  Protection  of 
Birds  and  Their  Environment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
a  distinct  pleasure  for  me  to 
colleague  from  Arkansas  (Mi. 
BRIGHT)  on  the  matter  of  this  liriportant 
International  convention  to  consi  irve  en- 
dangered species.  The  Commi  ,tee  on 
Commerce,  which  I  am  priviliiged  to 
chair,  has  recently  conducted  e:  [tensive 
hearings  into  the  matter  of  endangered 
species  as  well  els  legislation  t)  grant 
special  protection  to  worldwide  species  of 
marine  mammals. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  U.S.  trovern- 
ment  is  providing  international  leader- 
ship in  this  area  of  wildlife  ccnserva- 
tion.  As  a  delegate  to  the  Uni'  ed  Na- 
tions Conference  on  the  Human  E  nviron- 
ment  in  Stockholm  last  summer  it  was 
my  pleasure  to  hear  a  speech  by  I  ir.  Rob- 
ert M.  White,  Administrator  of   he  Na- 


tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration— NOAA — of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  In  my  opinion,  that  speech — 
aimed  at  providing  worldwide  protec- 
tion of  our  dwindling  stocks  of  great 
whales — was  the  finest  made  at  the  en- 
tire conference.  Dr.  White  received  a 
standing  ovation,  one  which  was  richly 
deserved.  Dr.  White  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  leadership  at  NOAA,  not  only  in 
protecting  and  conserving  the  fish  and 
marine  mammals  under  his  jurisdiction, 
but  in  creating  a  worldwide  spirit  of  re- 
spect for  NOAA's  reputation  for  scien- 
tific expertise  in  the  oceans  resources. 

President  Nixon  has  just  appointed 
Dr.  White  as  the  U.S.  Commissioner  to 
the  International  Whaling  Commission. 
In  this  role,  I  am  convinced  that  Dr. 
White  will  continue  to  bring  pres- 
sure on  those  nations  which  continue 
their  whaling  operations  to  begin  phas- 
ing them  out  as  soon  as  possible.  I  am 
Informed  that  even  the  Japanese,  who 
were  the  ones  responsible  for  blocking 
a  10-year  whaling  moratorium  at  the 
Stockholm  conference,  are  beginning  to 
have  second  thoughts  about  the  impact  of 
their  actions. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
the  International  Whaling  Commission 
last  year  in  London — because  of  Amer- 
ican pressure — finally  adopted  some 
meaningful  quotas  on  the  fin  whale. 
These  quotas  are  in  addition  to  the  com- 
plete protection  allegedly  afforded  to  the 
white  whales,  the  bowheads,  the  hump- 
backs, the  grey,  and  the  blue  whales.  The 
Japanese  and  Soviet  whaling  commis- 
sioners are  attempting  to  resist  this  pres- 
sure. But  I  believe  that  the  weight  of 
world  opinion  eventually  will  force  even 
these  nations  to  cease  their  wasteful 
whaling  practices. 

The  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act 
of  1972  was  the  result  of  many  months 
of  work  by  the  Commerce  Committee  last 
year.  This  act,  signed  by  President  Nixon 
In  October,  is  the  most  far-reaching  ani- 
mal protection  legislation  in  the  world. 
It  establishes  the  most  rigid  standards  of 
protection  of  all  marine  mammals,  and 
it  requires  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  to  prevent  the 
killing,  capturing,  harassing,  or  import- 
ing of  these  animals  except  imder  certain 
provisions  which  will  benefit  the  health 
and  stability  of  the  stocks. 

On  another  matter,  Mr.  President,  two 
existing,  international  organizations  In- 
volved in  fishery  management  and  con- 
servation face  difficult  problems  In  the 
years  ahead.  They  are  the  International 
Commission  on  North  Atlantic  Fisheries, 
ICNAF,  and  the  International  North 
Pacific  Fisheries  Commission.  We  have 
all  heard  with  dismay  of  the  dwindling 
stocks  of  flnflsh  off  the  New  England 
coast  because  of  overfishing  by  fleets  of 
vessels  from  East  and  West  Europe  and 
some  from  the  Far  East,  notably  Japan. 
But  I  would  warn  my  colleagues  today 
that  a  day  of  reckoning  is  ahead,  not  only 
for  the  fisheries  of  the  North  Atlantic, 
but  in  the  North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea 
as  weU.  As  a  result  of  overfishing,  our 
Nation's  sadly  depressed  fishing  Industry 
faces  darker  days  ahead.  Many  fishermen 
are  beginning  to  wonder  if  any  fish  will 
be  left  by  the  time  a  satisfactory  law  of 


the  sea  treaty  is  agreed  upon  in  t^e  Unit- 
ed Nations.  It  will  require  all  of  the  talent 
of  our  State  Department  negotiators  to 
protect  our  Nation's  fisheries  resources. 

We  have  a  long  way  to  go.  I  commend 
my  d.'stinguished  friend,  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  for  the 
work  he  has  done  in  this  area,  too.  In 
my  opinion,  the  Congress  has  been  far 
out  front  in  recognizing  this  issue  and  in 
recommending  and  pushing  legislation  to 
solve  these  problems. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is,  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  resolution  of  ratification?  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Johnston),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Tttnney),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Johnston),  the  Senator  from  California 
fMr.  Tunney),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen) is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  92, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Blden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Case 
Chiles 
Church 
Clark 
Cook 
Cotton 
Cranston 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenlci 
Domlnlck 


[No.  63  Ex.] 

TEAS— 92 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Pulbrlght 

Goldwater 

Gravel 

Griffln 

Gurney 

Hart 

Hartke 

HaskeU 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Helms 

Hollings 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McClure 

McOee 

NAYS— 0 


McOovem 

Mclntyre 

MetcaU 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RlblcoB 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Schweiker 

Scott,  Pa. 

Scott,  Va. 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Welcker 

Young 


NOT  VOTING— 8 


Hansen 

Johnston 

Mathlas 


Muskle 
Stennls 
Tower 


Tunney 
WUllams 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote,  the  yeas  are  92  and  the  nays  are  0. 
Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
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voting  having  voted  in  the  affirmative, 
the  resolution  of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  return  to  legisla- 
tive session. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


EXTENSION  OF  CLEAN  AIR  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  massage  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  H.R.  5445. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  H.R.  5445,  an  act  to  extend 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended,  for  1  year, 
which  was  read  twice  by  title. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  H  R   5445 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered, the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


EXTENSION  OF  SOLID  WASTE 
DISPOSAL  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  on  H.R.  5446. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  H.R.  5446,  an  act  to  ex- 
tend the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  as 
amended,  for  1  year,  which  was  read 
twice  by  title. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered, the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  be 
permitted  leave  from  the  Senate  on  offi- 
cial business  for  a  visit  to  Indochina 
from  Tuesday,  March  27,  to  Monday, 
April  30,  1973. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM   THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
mimicated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "WATER  RE- 
SOURCES OF  THE  DELMARVA  PE- 
NINSULA, A  SUMMARY  REPORT 
TO  THE  CONGRESS"— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Hathaway)  laid  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which,  with  the  accompanying 
report,  was  referred  \,o  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  The  mes- 
sage is  as  follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  the  enclosed 
report,  "Water  Resources  of  the  Del- 
marva  Peninsula,  a  Summary  Report  to 
the  Congress,"  by  E.  M.  Cushing,  I.  H. 
Kantrowitz,  and  K.  R.  Taylor,  which 
was  prepared  in  compliance  with  Public 
Law  89-618  (S.  2287) ,  October  4,  1966. 

The  Delmarva  study  was  made  in  re- 
sponse to  the  specific  act  cited  above, 
which  was  sponsored  by  Senator  J.  Ca- 
leb Boggs  of  Delaware  (S.  2287)  and 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton  (H.R.  9922)  who  was  a  Repre- 
sentative from  Maryland  in  1966.  Pub- 
lic Law  89-618  authorized  and  directed 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  a 
comprehensive  investigation  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  Delmarva  Peninsula. 
The  principal  objective  of  the  study  was 
to  determine  the  availability  of  fresh- 
water supplies  to  meet  future  needs  of 
the  peninsula  area.  The  summary  report 
indicates  that  the  amoimt  of  fresh  water 
that  can  be  developed  perennially  on  the 
peninsula  is  about  1,500  million  gallons 
per  day.  This  amount  is  more  than  10 
times  the  use  in  1970  and  about  six  times 
the  estimated  use  of  water  on  the  penin- 
sula by  the  year  2010. 

In  addition  to  this  summary  report 
to  the  Congress,  required  by  Public  Law 
89-618,  the  Geological  Survey  plans  to 
compile  and  publish  in  1973  a  more  de- 
tailed report  on  the  study  for  use  by 
public  and  private  agencies  and  indi- 
viduals. That  report  will  provide  Infor- 
mation for  use  In  long-range  planning, 
development,  and  management  of  water 
supplies. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  WnrTE  House,  March  27.  1973. 


ment  for  the  Humanities,  for  fiscal  year 
1972. 

It  is  essential  that  the  disciplines  of 
the  humanities — languages,  history,  phi- 
losophy, literature  and  ethics  smiong 
others — be  brought  to  bear  on  problems 
of  contemporary  concern,  both  national 
and  mternational.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment recognizes  this  need — and  has  been 
responsive  to  it. 

I  particularly  commend  to  your  atten- 
tion the  program  of  "Youthgrants  in  the 
Humanities, "  begun  in  fiscal  year  1972, 
which  provides  needed  support  for  young 
people  doing  scholarly  work  in  the  hu- 
manities. Another  impressive  effort  is 
the  Endowments  State-Based  Program, 
which,  In  less  than  two  years,  has  estab- 
lished committees  in  38  States  to  encour- 
age public  education.  The  "Jefferson  Lec- 
ture in  the  Humanities,"  aimed  at  bridg- 
ing the  gap  between  humanistic  learning 
and  public  affairs,  is  also  successfully 
imderway. 

The  public's  response  to  the  work  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities may  be  measured  in  part  by 
the  fact  that  public  contributions  to  the 
Endowment  have  exceeded  federally  ap- 
propriated funds  for  the  third  year  in 
a  row.  This  is  clear  evidence  of  broad 
public  support  for  the  objectives  of  the 
National  Endowment  and,  I  believe,  gives 
added  justification  to  the  steadily  in- 
creasing funding  which  I  have  requested 
and  which  the  Congress  has  provided 
for  its  very  worthwhile  endeavors. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  March  27.  1937. 


REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ENDOW- 
MENT FOR  THE  HUMANITIES — 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which,  with  the  accompanying 
report,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  The  mes- 
sage is  as  follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  Seventh 
Annual  Report  of  the  National  Endow- 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Hathaway)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


QUORUM    CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    OF    BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
Is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Rule  VII 
provides  that  morning  business  be  now 
in  order. 


PUBLIC    HEALTH   SERVICE   ACT 
EXTENSION  OF  1973 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 
move  that  the  Senate  return  to  the  con- 
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expiring 
Act 
Centers 


sideratlon  of  Calendar  No.  91,  3.  1136: 
that  it  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
made  the  pending  business  witho  ut  bene- 
fit of  a  morning  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  th(  bill  by 
title,  as  follows: 

A  bUl    (S.   1136)    to  extend  the 
authorities  In  the  Public  Health 
and  the  Community  Mental  Healtt 
Act. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  D-.  Larry 
Horowitz  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  consideration  of  this  i  leasure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
urge  the  enactment  of  S.  1136,  i  bill  to 
extend  those  provisions  of  th(  Public 
Health  Service  Act  and  the  Community 
Health  Centers  Act  which  expire  Jjune  30, 
1973.  Twelve  of  the  most  slgnlfiaant  au- 
thorities of  the  act,  including]  health 
services  research  and  develapment, 
health  statistics,  public  health  training, 
migrant  health,  comprehensive  health 
planning,  medical  libraries,  Hill -Burton 
hospital  construction,  allied  healt  h.  train- 
ing, regional  medical  program,  family 
planning  and  population  researc  ti,  com- 
munity mental  health  centers,  ind  de- 
velopmental disabilities  are  involved  In 
this  legislation. 

This  bill  has  broad  bipartisan  s  ponsor- 
ship  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  includ- 
ing 15  of  the  16  members  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  in  the 
Senate  and  all  of  the  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and  En- 
vironment in  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  the  Labor  anc  Public 
Welfare  Committee  has  tried  repeatedly, 
since  last  May.  to  avert  the  monumental 
legislative  logjam  which  this  legislation 
responds  to. 

Last  year,  the  committee  included  In 
S.  3327,  the  Health  Maintenanc ;  Orga- 
nization and  Resources  Deve  opment 
Act  of  1972,  a  .separate  title  wh:  ch  pro- 
posed to  extend  and  improve  sev  ;ral  ex- 
piring Public  Health  Service  aut  lorities. 
The  committee  invited  the  adninistra- 
tion  to  testify  in  respect  to  that  title  of 
S.  3327  on  May  11,  1972. 

Former  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Secretary  Ric  lardson 
stated  at  the  time: 

All  these  authorities  are  major  compo- 
nents of  the  Department's  health  program 
and  It  Is  our  preference  to  be  able  ti  i  address 
them  all  comprehensively  on  the  basis  of  In- 
formation we  are  currently  analyzli  g  In  our 
planning,  budget,  and  leglslatlv(  review 
process.  At  the  present  time,  our  Planning 
process  Is  not  sufficiently  advanced  t  >  a  point 
which  would  permit  us  to  testify  on  May  17 
on  these  expiring  authorities. 

Subsequently,  the  committee  con- 
ducted a  hearing  on  S.  3327  an!  heard 
the  following  organizations  testify  vig- 
orously in  support  of  the  bill : 

American  Nursing  Home  Association; 

American  Dental  Association; 

American  Public  Health  Association; 


Association  of  Schools  of  Allied  Health 
Professions ; 

American  Hospital  Association; 

Association  of  State  and  Territorial 
Health  Officers; 

Comprehensive  Health  Planning 
Agency  of  Missouri; 

American  Nurses  Association; 

American  Dental  Assistant  Associa- 
tion; 

Association  of  Dental  Hyglenlst; 

American  Association  of  Dental 
Schools; 

California  School  of  Denistry,  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California; 

American  Psychiatric  Association; 

National  Association  for  Mental 
Health; 

Committee  Against  Mental  Illness;  and 

National  Council  of  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers. 

At  the  time  the  committee  met  in 
executive  session  to  mark  up  S.  3327,  it 
decided  to  separate  the  provisions  con- 
tained within  title  V  of  that  bill  from 
the  HMO  bill,  and  to  order  those  pro- 
visions favorably  reported  to  the  Senate 
as  a  separate  bill.  The  new  bill,  S.  3716, 
the  Health  Facilities,  Manpower,  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act 
of  1972  was  favorably  reported  to  the 
Senate  by  the  committee  by  a  vote  of 
16-0  on  August  16.  1972. 

In  addition,  In  1972  the  committee 
acted  on  a  number  of  other  of  the  expir- 
ing Public  Health  Service  authorities 
separately.  For  example,  on  July  27,  1972, 
the  committee  held  a  hearing  on  S.  3441, 
public  health  training  and  on  S.  3752, 
medical  libraries.  All  of  the  witnesses — 
except  the  administration — who  testified 
on  those  bills  supported  prompt  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation.  The  committee 
received  testimony  in  support  of  those 
bills  from  the  dean  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  School  of  Public  Health,  the 
Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges, the  American  Academy  of  Family 
Physicians,  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, the  Student  American  Medical 
Association,  the  librarian  of  the  Medical 
Library  of  the  Washington  Hospital  Cen- 
ter, the  Association  of  Research  Li- 
braries, and  the  Association  for  Hospital 
Medical  Education. 

For  the  administration,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  Health  and 
Scientific  Affairs,  Dr.  Merlin  K.  DuVal, 
testified: 

Generally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  currently 
reviewing  all  public  health  service  authori- 
ties that  expire  at  the  end  of  Bscal  year  1973 
with  a  view  to  Identifying  necessary  and  de- 
sirable amendments.  This  review,  however.  Is 
not  complete.  We  anticipate  submitting  our 
detailed  legislative  recommendationa  in  con- 
nection with  the  1974  budget.  We  request 
yo\ir  cooperation  In  not  extending  any  of 
these  authorities  until  we  have  completed 
our  review.  Accordingly,  we  recommend 
against  enactment  of  8.  3441,  S.  3764,  and 
8.  3762  at  this  time. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  3716  as  well  as  S.  3441.  S.  3752, 
and  S.  3762,  an  extension  of  the  expiring 
provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  in  respect  to  migrant  health,  on 
September  20,  1972.  After  incorporating 


the  provisions  of  S.  3441,  S.  3752.  and 
S.  3762  into  S.  3716,  the  Senate  passed 
S.  3716  by  a  vote  of  78-0. 

Unfortunately,  companion  legislation 
never  emerged  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  President,  on  January  29  of  this 
year.  President  Nixon's  budget  was  sub- 
mitted to  Congress.  But  contrary  to  our 
expectations,  no  HEW  legislative  pro- 
posals accompanied  the  budget. 

That  budget  did  make  clear,  however, 
the  President's  intention  to  allow  several 

important  health  authorities  to  expire 

including  regional  medical  programs, 
Hill-Burton,  community  mental  health 
Centers,  Public  Health  Training  and 
AUied  Health. 

Thus,  the  budget  asked  the  Congress 
to  accept  the  phasing  out  of  several 
health  programs  without  providing  an 
overall  Indication  of  administration  in- 
tentions for  the  entire  Public  Health 
Service  Act. 

On  January  17,  then  Secretary-desig- 
nate Weinberger  testified  at  his  con- 
firmation hearings  that  detailed  legisla- 
tive proposals  would  be  forthcoming  in 
the  February-March  area. 

By  March  8  there  was  still  no  indica- 
tion of  any  forthcoming  legislative  pro- 
posals. Thus,  given  the  absence  of  any 
specific  legislative  proposals,  the  short 
time  to  the  expiration  of  the  health  au- 
thorities, and  the  President's  Intention 
to  let  several  of  those  authorities  lapse, 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
introduced  S.  1136.  Its  intention  was  and 
is  to  give  the  Congress  the  time  it  re- 
quires to  play  its  constitutionally  guar- 
anteed role  in  determining  the  substan- 
tive shape  of  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  time  S.  1136  was 
Introduced  it  was  placed  directly  on  the 
Senate  Calendar.  Subsequently,  the  Sen- 
ate unanimously  agreed  to  the  motion  of 
the  assistant  minority  leader.  Senator 
Griffin,  to  commit  the  bill  to  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  in  order 
for  Secretary  Weinberger  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  comment  upon  It.  Fur- 
ther, the  Senate  directed  the  committee 
to  report  the  bill  within  2  weeks. 

Secretary  Weinberger  testified  in  op- 
position to  the  bill  on  March  22.  Once 
again  the  Secretary  could  produce  no 
specific  constructive  legislative  proposals. 
Once  again,  he  said  they  would  be  forth- 
coming but  refused  to  give  a  date.  And 
in  the  course  of  the  hearing,  it  became 
very  clear  that  the  dismantling  of  those 
programs  currently  out  of  favor  with  the 
administration  had  begun  in  earnest. 
The  director  of  the  regional  medical 
programs  had  issued  phaseout  instruc- 
tions to  all  the  RMP's.  Several  of  those 
phaseout  plans  were  available  to  the 
committee  at  .the  time  of  the  hearng. 
Each  made  it  clear  that  orders  to  dis- 
mantle the  program  had  been  given. 

In  addition,  the  committee  obtained  a 
copy  of  a  detailed  personnel  list  which 
indicated  when  each  of  the  central  office 
RMP  positions  was  to  be  abolished. 

Under  questioning.  Secretary  Wein- 
berger conceded  that  no  Hill-Burton 
grant  money  had  yet  been  allocated  to 
the  States  for  this  current  fiscal  year. 
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Mr.  President,  the  Secretary's  appear- 
ance before  our  committee  confirmed 
our  fears.  The  process  of  phasing  out 
health  programs  has  begvm  in  earnest; 
and  yet  the  Congress  has  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  work  its  will. 

Our  committee  is  on  record  to  take  a 
fimdamental  look  at  the  entire  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  I  reiterate  that  com- 
mitment now.  We  will  strive  to  con- 
solidate, recodify  and  rationalize  the 
legislative  authorities  in  a  manner  which 
defines  the  most  appropriate  Federal  role 
in  meeting  the  health  needs  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  is 
truly  isolated  in  its  position  on  S.  1136. 
Our  committee  has  received  supportive, 
written  testimony  from  the  following 
groups: 

American  Academy  of  Pediatrics: 

American  Association  of  Colleges  of 
Pharmacy ; 

American  Association  of  Dental 
Schools ; 

American  Clinical  Laboratory  Asso- 
ciation; 

American  Dental  Association; 

American  Dental  Hygienists'  Associa- 
tion; 

American  Dietetic  Association; 

American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations; 

American  Federation  of  State,  County, 
and  Municipal  Employees — AFL-CIO; 

American  Heart  Association,  Inc. ; 

American  Hospital  Association ; 

American  Nurses'  Association,  Inc ; 

American  Public  Health  Association; 

American  Speech  and  Hearing  Asso- 
ciation; 

Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges; 

Association  of  Schools  of  Public 
Health,  Inc.; 

Association  of  State  and  Territorial 
Health  Officers; 

Association  of  University  Programs  In 
Hospital  Administration; 

Boston  University  School  of  Nursing; 

Columbia  Montour  Mental  Health 
Association ; 

Federation  of  Associations  of  Schools 
of  the  Health  Professions; 

Sandra  R.Gill; 

Harvard  University; 

International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace,  and  Agricultural  Im- 
plement   Workers    of    America— U AW; 

Joint  Health  Venture; 

Michigan  Dental  Association; 

National  Association  of  Counties; 

National  Council  of  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers,  Inc.: 

The  Network  Staff; 

New  York  City  Health  and  Hospitals 
Corp. 

New  York  State  Association  for  Men- 
tal Health,  Inc.; 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America; 

United  States  Catholic  Conference; 
and 

The  University  of  Michigan. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  all  the  written  testimony 
from  these  groups. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion, evaluation  studies  done  by  HEW 
cast  doubt  on  the  basic  premises  of  their 
position.  The  National  Institutes  of 
Health  has  developed  an  in-house  rebut- 
tal to  the  severe  reduction  in  research 
training  grants.  Secretary  Weinberger 
dismisses  all  of  this  opposition  and 
blames  it  on  the  "growing  education — 
health — poverty  complex."  Yet,  under 
questioning  he  was  imable  to  name  one 
scientist  or  on*  health  group  supportive 
of  his  position. 

Mr.  President,  Wilbur  Cohen,  one  of 
Mr.  Weinberger's  distinguished  predeces- 
sors sums  up  the  differences  this  way: 

It  Is  a  simple  task  to  repeal  and  eliminate 
health  programs.  It  is  a  hard  and  long  task 
to  create  programs  of  excellence.  Programs 
should  not  be  wiped  out  without  a  careful 
examination  by  the  Congress  of  alternatives, 
options,  and  the  risks  and  benefits. 

It  is  Just  such  a  careful  examination 
that  S.  1136  will  enable  us  to  make.  I  urge 
its  enactment. 

Mr.  President,  this  statement,  I  think, 
indicates  the  position  of  the  Senate 
Health  Committee  and  myself  as  its 
chairman.  We  have  been  attempting  for 
just  about  a  year  to  draw  from  the  ad- 
ministration its  positions  on  the  respec- 
tive health  bills,  and  have  been  unable 
to  do  so. 

As  my  opening  statement  suggests  to 
the  Senate,  Secretary  Richardson  indi- 
cated that  the  administration  would 
make  its  legislative  proposals  available 
to  the  committee  the  latter  part  of  this 
last  year,  but  they  were  never  forth- 
coming. Then,  during  the  latter  part  of 
last  year,  when  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee. Dr.  DuVal,  he  indicated  that  the  rec- 
ommendations would  be  made  available 
at  the  time  of  the  submission  of  the 
budget  in  January  of  this  year,  but  they 
were  still  not  forthcoming. 

Then,  at  the  time  of  the  confirmation 
hearing  of  Secretary  Weinberger,  he  in- 
dicated that  legislative  proposals  would 
be  available  in  February  or  March;  then, 
when  he  appeared  before  the  committee 
again  only  a  week  ago,  he  indicated  that 
he  was  still  unable  to  provide  for  the 
committee  any  legislative  proposals.  In 
contrast,  he  was  able  only  to  indicate 
which  pieces  of  legislation  the  admin- 
istration wants  terminated.  There  was 
no  submission  of  any  alternative,  really, 
for  the  committee  to  consider  on  any  of 
the  programs  marked  for  termination. 

Now  we  are  at  the  end  of  March — and 
it  is  time  for  this  committee  to  act.  We 
have,  over  the  period  of  the  past  year,  met 
our  responsibilities  in  the  consideration 
of  these  pieces  of  legislation.  We  have 
passed  a  number  of  them,  and  the  record 
will  indicate  such.  Last  year,  the  House 
of  Representatives  failed  to  act. 

Now  I  think  that  it  is  appropriate  that 
we  give  the  kind  of  careful  attention 
required  to  improve  these  various  exten- 
sions. We  have  to  determine  what  part  of 
the  act  should  be  continued,  where  there 
is  duplication,  overlap  Inefficiency,  and 


wastage;  and  we  have  to  deal  with  the 
various  difficulties.  We  are  pledged  to  do 
just  that.  While  we  consider  the  best 
course  of  action  we  must  continue  the 
various  health  programs  which  today,  in 
a  wide  variety  of  different  parts  of  the 
country,  benefit  millions  of  Americans 
from  all  walks  of  life. 

So  we  are  pledged  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  administration  to  make  these 
various  health  programs  more  efficient, 
equitable,  and  to  eliminate  waste  and 
duplication. 

We  would  have  welcomed  statements 
and  comments  by  the  administration  as 
to  ways  in  which  they  think  the  existing 
programs  could  have  been  made  more  ef- 
ficient; but  we  never  received  that  in- 
formation. The  only  information  we  did 
receive  was  that  the  administration  in- 
tended to  get  several  parts  of  this  legisla- 
tion; like  the  regional  medical  programs, 
Hill-Burton,  community  mental  health 
centers  and  allied  health. 

Our  health  subcommittee  is  committed 
to  use  the  period  afforded  by  S.  1136  to 
examine  in  considerable  detail,  these 
various  pieces  of  important  legislation 
and  to  make  them  more  efficient;  we  will 
make  the  act  compatible  ■with  a  future 
health  insurance  program,  regardless  of 
the  final  form  that  health  insurance 
takes. 

It  is  because  of  that  understanding  on 
the  part  of  15  of  the  16  members  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
that  we  have  received  such  strong  bi- 
partisan support  for  S.  1136.  Senator 
ScHWEiKER,  who  Is  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Health  Subcommittee, 
and  Senator  Javits,  who  is  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  full  committee, 
have  been  enormously  helpful. 

That  is  our  proposal.  Mr.  President. 
Our  report  goes  into  considerable  detail 
as  to  the  various  provisions  of  the  legis- 
lation itself  and  what  each  one  of  these 
pieces  of  legislation  actually  provides. 

I  can  think,  even  at  the  outset,  of  a 
number  of  different  changes  that  I  my- 
self would  like  to  make  in  these  various 
programs:  others  would  make  additional 
changes;  but  I  think  it  was  the  feeling  of 
the  committee  to  propose  a  straight  ex- 
tension and  then  to  do  the  kind  of  ex- 
haustive work  that  should  be  done  in  con- 
sideration of  these  programs  to  make 
sure  that  they  really  are  benefiting  the 
American  people  and  providing  the  best 
health  care  that  they  possibly  can 
provide. 

ExHiBrr    1 
American  Academt  of  Pediatrics, 

Ei'anston,  111.,  March  22, 1973. 
Hon.  Edward  Kennedy, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Health. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy  :  On  behalf  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics,  I  wish  to 
record  endorsement  of  S.  1136  designed  to 
extend  the  expiring  authorities  within  the 
•  Public  Health  Service  Act  for  one  year.  It  is 
understood  that  this  one  year  will  be  utilized 
by  the  Congress  to  extensively  review  our 
federal  effort  in  the  area  of  health  planning, 
service,  research  and  training  so  that  a  mas- 
ter plan  for  federal  responsibility  might  be 
further  developed. 
The  phase  out  of  many  existing  programs 
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without  adequate  preparation  for 
and  alternative  methods  for  Innovajtlon 
basic  support  would  cause  many 
problems    In   pediatrics,    particularly 
these  authorities  are  now  being  utll  Lzed 
cutting  edge  to  find  new  solutions  tc 
problems.    Among    current    author 
programs  which  might  be  modlflei  I 
hance   their  effectiveness,   such   as 
glonal  Medical  Program  which  has 
development  of  newborn  Intensive 
in  many  areas  and  have  demonstr^ed 
matlc  reductions  In  Infant  mortal  ty, 
Burton  which  might  be  directed  towi  ird 
emlzlng  outpatient  facilities  for  prli)  lary 
delivery,    public    health    training 
which  Is  particularly  Important  as 
tlnue  to  assume  a  greater  responsll^lllty 
planning  and  delivery  of  services.  W^ 
provide  further  commentary  and  su 
In  the  coming  months. 

The   American  Academy  of  Pediatrics,   In 
supporting  S.  1136,  would  urge  promf  t  action. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert   G.   Frazier,   M.l) 

Executive  Di  rector 
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American  Dental  Associatic^i 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  21 
The  Honorable  Edward  M.  Kenned" 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Healtfi 
mittee    on    Labor   arid    Public 
U.S.   Senate,   Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  The  Amerlcati 
Association  shares  the  concern  of 
sors  of  S.  1136  over  the  possibility 
eral  health  program  authorities  maj 
mltted  to  expire  without  appropriate 
by  Congress. 

As  previously  noted  in  testlmon  r 
your  Committee,  the  Association 
tlcular  Interest  In  the  allied  health 
Ing  program  which  provides  support 
education  of  dental  hyglenlsts   anc . 
assistants  who  are  essential  in  the 
deliver    high    quality    dental    care 
population. 

The  Association  also  has  a  special 
In  the  support  of  schools  of  publli 
which  are  relied  upon  to  provide  professional 
p>ersonnel   to   staff   state  and   local 
ments  of  health  throughout  the  naAon 

Additionally,  of  course,  the  Assoclajtion 
a  direct  and   vital   Interest   In  the 
library  and  comprehensive  health 

In  view  of  the  current  demands 
time  of  both  the  legislative  and  a] 
tlons   committees   having   Jurisdiction 
these  programs,  the  Association  concurs 
and  supports  the  one-year  extension 
vlded  in  S.  1136. 

We  would  appreciate  the  Inclustoi^  of  this 
letter  In  the  record  of  the  hearings. 
Sincerely  yours, 
PATH,  W.  KtTNKEL,  Jr.,  D.M.I ' 
Chairman,  CouTicil  on  Legist  ztton. 


American  Association  of  Colleges 
or  Pharmact, 

Silver  Springs.  Md.,  March  22, 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Healtt^, 

mittee    on    Labor    and    Public 

U.S.  Senate,  New  Senate  Office 

Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  This  letter  Is  to 
Inform  you  that  the  American  Ass  }clatlon 
of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy  has  recent:  y 
to  endorse  S.  1136  which  will  extend 
year   the   various   expiring   health 
authorities  named  therein. 

Your  comments  on  S.  1136  at  the 
introduction  have  dramatically  hlglilighted 
the   need   for   this   temporary 
these  Important  health  programs.  Yolu: 
slon  to  extend  these  authorities  to  allbw 
quate  consideration  of  possible 
the  only  practical  solution  In  view 
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short  time  before  the  programs  expire  and 
the  time  needed  to  establish  adequate  fund- 
ing levels. 

Pharmacy  schools  have  been  assisted  by 
several  of  the  expiring  programs.  For  exam- 
ple, the  regional  medical  program  has  pro- 
vided funds  which  permitted  several  phar- 
macy schools  to  begin  the  development  of 
drug  Information  systems  to  aid  pharmacies 
and  physicians  to  qulclsly  research  compli- 
cated drug  problems.  The  medical  library  as- 
sistance program  also  permitted  acquisition 
of  drug  and  medical  Journals  and  research 
data  used  In  these  drug  information  pro- 
grams. Also  the  program  has  permitted  ful- 
ler utilization  of  the  National  Library  of 
Medicine  resources. 

Recent  studies  have  Identified  drug  misad- 
ventures, particularly  adverse  drug  reac- 
tions, which  may  cost  the  American  public 
between  1  and  6  billion  dollars  annually, 
pharmacy  school  faculty  are  vitally  inter- 
ested in  pursuing  health  service  delivery  re- 
search to  Improve  prescribing  by  interaction 
between  pharmacists  and  prescrlbers.  Health 
service  research  and  development  programs 
must  be  continued  to  permit  this  Important 
research. 

As  you  and  the  co-sponsors  of  S.  1136  give 
consideration  to  the  revision  of  the  Included 
authorities  over  the  next  year,  we  hope  you 
will  call  on  the  AACP  for  assistance,  parti- 
cularly on  those  programs  which  may  bear 
on  improved  drug  therapy  and  related  needs 
of  the  public. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  W.  Bliven, 
Executive  Secretary-Treasurer. 


Association  or  Dental  Schools, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  15, 1973. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennzdt, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
U.S.  Senate 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  On  behalf  of  the 
membership  of  the  American  Association  of 
Dental  Schools.  I  would  like  to  offer  the 
Association's  support  of  Senate  Bill  1136  and 
Its  companion  bill  In  the  House,  which  pro- 
pose a  one-year  extension  of  the  Public 
Health  Training  Act,  Regional  Medical  Pro- 
grams, the  Allied  Health  Personnel  Act,  and 
other  legislation. 

The  Association  was  pleased  to  learn  that 
all  members  of  the  Senate  Labor  Committee, 
but  one,  are  supporting  the  BUI  and  that  the 
Senate  Is  expected  to  pass  It. 

The  AAD3  believes  that  the  Public  Health 
Training  Act,  Regional  Medical  Programs, 
and  the  Allied  Health  Personnel  Act,  should 
not  be  allowed  to  expire  since  they  support 
programs  which  are  an  Integral  part  of  the 
national  effort  to  provide  better  health  care 
services  for  the  people. 

Further,  the  Association  firmly  believes 
that  Congress  should  retain  its  Constitu- 
tional prerogatives  to  sustain  legislative  pro- 
grams which  It  has  created  and  which  It  be- 
lieves are  effective. 

The  Association  would  be  pleased  to  assist 
you  and  your  Health  Subcommittee  In  any 
way  It  can. 

Sincerely, 

Ben  F.  Millkr,  m. 
Secretary-  Treasurer. 

American  Clinical  Laboratory 

Association, 
March  21,  1973. 
,Hon.  Edward  M.  E^nnedt, 
Chairman,   Subcommittee   on    Health,    U.S. 
Senate,    New    Senate    Office    Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  am  writing  as 
counsel  to  the  American  Clinical  Laboratory 
Association,  and  on  Its  behalf,  to  urge  the 
passage  of  S.  1136.  The  Association  endorses 
this  bill's  underlying  objective,  to  extend  the 


expiring  authorities  In  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  for  a  one  year  period.  ACLA  be- 
lieves It  appropriate  that  the  Congress  have 
the  opportunity  for  careful  consideration  of 
the  various  programs  covered  by  these  acts, 
so  that  those  programs  worthy  of  continua- 
tion, whether  with  modification  or  not,  be 
carried  forth  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

The  Association  further  believes  that  the 
Clinical  Laboratories  Improvement  Act  of 
1967  (CLIA),  which  is  part  of  the  Public 
Health  Services  Act,  should  also  be  the  sub- 
ject of  Congressional  attention  during  the 
next  year.  To  the  extent  that  the  CLIA  needs 
revision  In  order  to  afford  even  greater  pro- 
tection to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
than  has  resulted  from  the  Act's  passage, 
ACLA  offers  Its  assistance. 
Sincerely  yours, 

H.  Robert  Halper. 

American  Dental 
Hycienists'  Association, 
Chicago,  III.,  March  21,  1973. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Health,  Com- 
mittee  on   Labor   and   Public    Welfare. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  behalf  of  the 
American  Dental  Hyglenlsts'  Association  I 
am  pleased  to  present  the  Association's  views 
on  S.  U36,  a  bill  to  extend  the  expiring  au- 
thorities In  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
and  the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act. 

The  Dental  Hygiene  Profession  has  a  vital 
Interest  In  that  section  which  extends  the 
existing  allied  health  professional  law,  pro- 
viding federal  support  to  dental  schools  of 
dental  hygiene  and  assisting. 

There  are  not  now  nor  has  there  ever 
been  sufficient  numbers  of  dental  auxiliaries. 
In  fact,  present  manpower  Indicate  that  there 
Is  only  one  practicing  dental  hygienlst  for 
each  10,000  population  in  the  United  States. 
In  contrast,  adequate  manpower  needs  were 
described  to  this  Committee  last  year  In 
terms  of  one  dental  hygienlst  per  4,250 
population — more  than  twice  the  number 
presently  available. 

Should  the  related  Allied  Health  Programs 
be  allowed  to  expire,  the  negative  effect 
would  be  compounded.  Not  only  will  our 
educational  system  (the  source  of  manpow- 
er fulfillment)  cease  to  expand.  It  will  begin 
to  regress. 

Developing  programs  that  were  Eissured 
federal  assistance  cannot  assume  full  fi- 
nancial responsibility  and  Inevitably  some 
will  close  their  doors  to  students.  This  failure 
results  In  loss  of  manpower  and  wasted  tax 
dollars  which  were  Invested  In  recent  years. 

As  a  direct  consequence,  we  are  In  full 
support  of  the  one-year  extension  as  provided 
m  S.  1136.  We  would  appreciate  the  Inclu- 
sion of  this  letter  In  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ing. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mart  Cosaboom,  R£J>., 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Legislation. 


The  American  Dietetic  Association, 

Chicago.  III.,  March  19, 1973. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Health,  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  U.S. 
Senate.  Washington,  D.Cl. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  on  be- 
half of  the  24,000  members  of  The  American 
Dietetic  Association  to  express  our  full  sup- 
port for  the  enactment  of  S.  1136  that  would 
extend  for  one  year  several  expiring  authori- 
ties under  the  PHS  Act,  Including  provisions 
for  the  training  of  allied  health  professions 
manpower  at  the  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate degree  levels. 

In  recent  years,  the  awareness  of  the  gen- 
eral public  of  the  Importance  of  nutrition  to 
health  has  expanded  significantly.  This  pub- 
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Uc  Interest  is  reflected  In  legislation  approved 
by  the  Congress  to  expand  and  improve  the 
school  lunch  program  and  the  food  stamp 
program  as  well  as  meal  service  for  the  el- 
derly. These  enactments  have  Increased  the 
demand  for  dietitians  and  nutritionists  as 
will  the  proposed  regulations  of  FDA  per- 
taining to  food  labeling  and  the  proposed 
HMO  legislation  that  stresses  preventive 
health  services. 

If  Federal  support  for  the  training  of  die- 
titians and  nutritionists  Is  curtailed  as  of 
June  30, 1973,  as  proposed  by  the  Administra- 
tion, the  training  resources  of  colleges,  uni- 
versities, and  schools  of  public  health  will 
necessarily  be  reduced.  Such  a  reduction 
would  sharply  diminish  the  number  of 
graduates  in  dietetics  and  nutrition.  In  time, 
the  shortages  of  these  health  workers  would 
become  more  severe,  thereby  giving  an  added 
dimension  to  the  "health  care  crisis"  that 
has  been  acknowledged  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 

In  our  view  It  would  be  more  efficient  and 
economical  to  modify  existing  authorities  for 
the  Federal  support  of  allied  health  man- 
power training  programs  as  an  alternative  to 
the  proposal  of  the  Administration.  It  would 
take  many  years  to  overcome  even  a  tempo- 
rary curtailment  of  Federal  support  for  the 
training  of  allied  health  personnel. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

IsABELLE  A.  Hallahan.  R.D.. 

President. 

American  Federation  op  Labor 
and  Congress  op  Industrial 
Organizations, 

Washington,  DC,  March  19. 1973. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Over  the  years 
Congress  has  enacted  many  vital  programs 
to  fulfill  the  health  needs  of  the  people  of 
our  nation.  Fifteen  of  these  programs  expire 
in  3V4  months. 

These  health  programs  include  among 
others  the  Hill-Burton  Hospital  Construction 
Act,  the  Community  Health  Centers  Act,  and 
the  Allied  Health  Professions  Education  Act. 
We  recognize  that  over  the  years  priorities 
among  health  programs  change  and  that 
Congress  and  the  Executive  must  review  such 
programs  to  see  that  the  health  needs  of  the 
nation  are  being  adequately  met.  We  fear, 
however,  that  there  Is  Insufficient  time  be- 
tween now  and  June  30  to  review  and  make 
desirable  changes  in  these  many  programs  to 
meet  our  changing  health  needs. 

The  AFL-CIO  therefore  supports  the  pur- 
pose of  S.  1136  to  extend  the  many  categorical 
health  programs  for  an  additional  year  In 
order  that  they  may  be  tailored  to  best  serve 
the  health  needs  of  our  nation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Andrew  J.  Biemiller, 
Director,  Department  of  Legislation. 

American  Federation  op  State, 
cottnty,  and  municipal  em- 
ployees, afl-cio, 

Washington.  D.C,  March  IS,  1973. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Health,  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  American  Fed- 
eration of  State,  County,  and  Municipal  Em- 
ployees Is  a  labor  union  representing  over 
600,000  employees  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments across  the  country.  Over  120,000  of  our 
members  are  professional  and  paraprofes- 
slonal  health  personnel.  We  congratulate  you 
and  the  fourteen  other  senators  on  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  for  your  Introduction  of  S- 
1136,  The  Public  Health  Act  of  1973.  We  urge 
Its  speedy  adoption. 


This  Act  gives  Congress  adequate  time 
systematically  to  consider  practical  and 
nece3sary  revisions  In  existing  federal  health 
programs.  It  provides  a  workable  alternative 
to  the  Ill-considered  approach  recommended 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  of  simply  eliminating  many  of  these 
programs  and  making  no  provision  for  con- 
tinuing the  services  they  furnish. 

We  are  by  no  means  slavishly  devoted  to 
continuation  of  every  single  categorical 
health  program  now  being  funded  by  the 
federal  government.  Indeed,  we  see  many 
areas  In  which  programs  can  be  combined  or 
made  more  efficient.  We  think,  however,  that 
Congress,  not  the  Executive,  Is  the  proper 
branch  of  government  to  undertake  a  revision 
of  these  federal  efforts — hearing  testimony 
from  the  Executive,  of  course,  but  also  hear- 
ing the  views  of  people  directly  affected  by 
these  programs.  Clearly,  the  best  way  to 
achieve  this  end  is  to  give  Congress  sufficient 
time  to  examine  all  these  programs.  There- 
fore, we  recommend  passage  of  S-1136. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Jerry  Wurf,  International  President. 


American  Heart  Association,  Inc., 

New  York,  N.Y.,  March  14. 1973. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy  :  The  present  rapid 
dismantling  of  health  research  and  delivery 
programs  and  facilities  may  be  a  major  loss  to 
the  health  of  Americans.  Senate  Bill  1136 
would  provide  opportunity  for  study  during 
a  period  of  one  year  so  that  the  programs 
covered  under  that  bill  could  each  be  ade- 
quately studied  and.  If  necessary,  revamped 
In  a  fashion  best  designed  to  provide  the 
maximum  cost-effectiveness  for  the  future. 

I  would  like  to  support  the  speedy  passage 
of  S-1136.  The  Impact  of  announced  changes 
In  some  programs  has  been  such  that  delay 
Imperils  the  functioning  of  agencies  vital  to 
the  health  of  each  of  us.  Simply  discarding 
the  programs,  or  dismantling  them  hurriedly, 
win  mean  that  many  groupings  of  skills  will 
be  dispersed.  The  one-year  extension  In 
S-1136  provides  time  for  careful  reappraisal 
of  each  program  and  such  a  reappraisal  will 
serve  the  nation's  health  needs. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Campbell  Mosks,  MJ}., 

Medical  Director. 

American    Hospital    Association, 
Washington  Service  Bueeatt, 

March  21,  1973. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Health, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  you  know,  the 
American  Hospital  Association  which  repre- 
sents some  7000  hospitals  and  other  health 
care  Institutions  throughout  the  country.  Is 
vitally  concerned  with  the  health  programs 
of  the  federal  government.  This  Is  to  Inform 
you  that  the  American  Hospital  Association 
fully  supports  your  bill,  S.  1136,  to  extend  for 
one  year  the  following  health  programs: 
Health  Services  Research  and  Development, 
Health  Statistics,  Public  Health  Training, 
Migrant  Health,  Comprehensive  Health 
Planning,  Hill-Burton,  Allied  Health  Train- 
ing, Regional  Medical  Programs,  Medical  Li- 
braries and  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Hospital  Association  here  In  Washington  last 
month,  the  Association's  Board  of  Trustees 
and  House  of  Delegates  approved  a  resolution 
expressing  grave  concern  about  the  drasti- 
cally reduced  commitment  to  health  pro- 
grams in  the  Administration's  FY  1974 
budget.  This  resolution  recognized  the  crucial 
need  for  Improved  and  coordinated  compre- 


hensive health  planning.  At  the  same  time.  It 
stressed  the  fundamental  necessity  of  con- 
tinuing federal  assistance  through  such  pro- 
grams as  Comprehensive  Health  Planning. 
HUl-Burton,  Regional  Medical  Programs  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Program. 
Further,  we  believe  that  some  aspects  of  these 
programs  need  improvement  and  redirection. 

We  believe  it  Is  essential  that  these  pro- 
grams which  provide  federal  assistance  In 
priority  aireas  of  health  activity  be  continued. 
On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  evident  that  ade- 
quate legislative  consideration  of  the  issues 
Involved  in  the  numerous  programs  requir- 
ing extension  and  the  efforts  of  your  Senate 
Health  Subcommittee  aimed  at  recodifying 
and  restructuring  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  cannot  be  completed  within  the  short 
t^me  remaining  before  June  30,  1973. 

The  American  Hospital  Association  sup- 
ports S.  1136  to  provide  a  one  year  extension 
of  the  expiring  legislative  authorities  without 
substantive  changes  in  these  programs  in 
order  to  provide  time  for  the  full  legislative 
review  of  each  of  the  programs. 

We  are  convinced  that  continuity  of  these 
Important  programs  Is  essential  and  a  de- 
tailed evaluation  and  review  of  them  is  neces- 
sary so  that  their  continuation,  and  where 
Indicated,  restructuring,  will  more  effectively 
and  efficiently  serve  the  health  needs  of  the 
people  of  our  country.  The  bipartisan  sup- 
port of  S.  1136  is  most  encouraging  to  the 
health  field  and  we  urge  Its  prompt 
enactment. 

Sincerely 

Leo  J.  Qerric,  M.D., 
Vice  President,  Federal  Relations. 


American  Nttrses'  Association,  Inc., 

Kansas  City,  Mo..  March  20, 1973. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Health,  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  The  American 
Nurses'  Association  would  like  to  express  Its 
support  for  S.  1136  "Public  Health  Service 
Act  Extension  of  1973." 

The  ChairmEui  and  members  of  the  Health 
Subcommittee,  who  sponsored  S.  1136  are  to 
be  commended  for  sponsoring  this  legislation 
which  will  continue  support  to  various  Im- 
portant health  programs  while  allowing  Con- 
gress ample  time  to  review.  In  an  orderly 
fashion,  each  of  the  programs  Involved.  If 
federal  support  for  ongoing  activities  Is  to  be 
discontinued,  at  the  very  least  a  reasonable 
transition  period  Is  essential  In  order  to  ar- 
range for  continued  services  through  other 
mechanisms  If  at  all  possible. 

Of  particular  concern  to  the  AJJ.A.  are  ex- 
tensions of  health  services  for  domestic  agri- 
cultural migrant  workers,  regional  medical 
programs,  community  mental  health  centers, 
tralneeships  for  public  health  and  support 
for  allied  health  personnel. 

The  recent  outbreak  of  typhoid  In  Florida 
provides  an  excellent  example  of  the  need  for 
improving  health  and  other  services  to  mi- 
grant workers  and  their  families.  The  cost 
of  providing  preventive  health  care,  includ- 
ing Immunizations  to  children  and  adults, 
proves  to  be  very  small  Indeed  when  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  treating  the  more 
than  ninety  persons  who  have  been  con- 
firmed to  be  suffering  from  typhoid  fever  and 
of  tracing  carriers  across  the  state  of  Florida 
as  well  as  into  other  states. 

However,  the  major  focus  of  migrant 
health  programs  should  be  the  well-being  of 
the  migrant  families  themselves. 

Living,  out  of  economic  necessity.  In  hous- 
ing which  Is  often  unsanitary  and  crowded, 
the  migrants  and  their  children  are  sub- 
ject to  frequent  ailments,  which,  because 
they  are  often  untreated,  may  become 
chronic  or  acutely  critical.  Lacking  money 
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to  pay  a  doctor  or  hospital,  they 
either.  Embarrassed  by  their 
tend  to  wait  until  medical 
them   to   seek    such   services 
and  hunger  also  predispose  mlgrani 
to  disabilities  which  hobble  their 
the    future.    Health    services    for 
agricultural    migrants    must    be 
and  Improved. 

A  program  of  the  complexity  of 
Medical  Programs,  which  crosses 
Institutional  and  geographic 
cooperative   efforts,   takes    several 
become    fully    operational.    In 
there  has  been  solid  achievement 
many    RMP's.    Their    continuing 
programs  have  met  the  needs  of 
of     health     practitioners.     The 
Nurses'   Association  has  heard   froi^ 
In  many  parts  of  the  United  States 
Ing  their  high  opinion  for  the 
benefits  of  RMP's.  Nurses  feel 
mast  RMP's  are  achieving  their 
that  patient  care  Is  being  directly 
through    these    efforts.    Notable    cl 
critical  cardiac  care  Is  evident  as  a 
educational   programs   which   helpeA 
and  physicians  Ijo  develop  new  skills 
significant  achle^ments  have  been 
ment  In  care  of  patients  with  cance;  ■ 
and  severe  kidney  problems.  The  effect 
search  Is  significant  only  when  the 
between   the   acquisition  of  new 
or  technology  and  Its  application 
patient  care  is  short,  and  In  this 
of    the    knowledge    gap.    RMP's 
successful.  We  do  not  mean   to 
the   long   term  future   there   shouli  1 
changes  In  the  legislation  but  we 
turbed  by  the  present  rapid 
one  year  extension  very  soon  seems 
tlve. 

Among    the    most    Important 
vances  In  mental  health  care  has 
creation  of  Community  Mental 
ters  to  provide  diagnosis,  treatment, 
habllltatlon  of  mentally  ill  and 
disturbed  persons  In  their  own 
The  American  Nurses'  Association  s 
the  Community  Mental  Health 
of  1963  and  subsequent  legislation 
Ing  the  Act.  Nurses  believe  that 
ability  of  service  In  localities  wheni 
live  helps  In  early  recognition  of  ill 
Intervention  at  a  time  when 
likely  to  be  most  successful   (and 
tally    less    costly).    Amendments 
support   for   mentally   111   children 
the  retarded  have  been  viewed  by 
as   particularly   Important.   Because 
of  community  and  often,  family 
Ing   about   mental    illness   and 
tardatlon,  the  mentally  111  and 
all  too  frequently  rejected. 

The  success  of  programs  to  combat 
mental  and  physical  Illness  depends 
measure  on  the  availability  of  well 
professional    manpower.    Therefore 
particularly    concerned    that    there 
tension    of   staffing   grants   for 
Mental  Health  Centers. 

We  strongly  support  the  extension 
He  health  tralneeshlps.  Public  healtl 
of  the  few  areas  of  health  care  which 
Interdisciplinary.  There  Is  tremendoils 
orlc  about  the  need  for  InterdlsclpUns  ry 
cation  and  the  health  team  approach 
Ing  problems  but  little  financial  s 
available.  It  would  be  a  tragic  loss 
school  support  and  tralneeshlps 
Termination  of  support  for  training  oi 
care    professionals,    particularly 
nurses,   social    workers,    admlnlstrati^s 
others  concerned  with  public  health 
perhaps  be  valid  If  evidence  existed 
an  adequate  and  corUJnuous  supply 
providers  of  care.  Of  course  that  is 
case. 

We  support  the  extension  of  aid 
training  of  allied  health  professlonat 
obvious,  given  the  complexity  of  health 
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today,  that  many  disciplines  in  the  health 
field  with  special  knowledge  and  skills  must 
be  Involved,  if  comprehensive  care  of  high 
quality  Is  to  be  provided.  We  believe  that 
federal  funds  should  be  available  for  well- 
established  educational  programs  for  the 
preparation  of  health  professionls  and  In 
carefully  controlled  demonstration  projects 
to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  new  types  of 
health  workers. 

Again,  we  emphasize  our  strong  support 
for  the  immediate  extension  of  these 
authorities. 

We  urge  favorable  consideration  of  S.  1136 
and  request  that  this  communication  be 
made  a  part  of  your  Committee's  record  of 
hearings. 

Respectfully, 

En.EEN  M.  JACOBI,  M.D.,  R.N., 

Executive  Director. 

American  I*t;blic  Health  Association, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  19, 1973. 
Hon.  Edward  Kennedy, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Health,  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press the  appreciation  of  the  American  Pub- 
lic Health  Association  to  you  and  the  other 
cosponsors  of  S.  1136  for  your  leadership  and 
concern    for    providing    continuity    for    the 
several  programs  authorized  by  the  Public 
Health    Service    Act    that    would    expire    on 
June  30,  1973  In  the  absence  of  aflirmaMve 
action  by  the  Congress. 

In  our  view,  the  abrupt  termination  of  these 
programs  would  be  clearly  inimical  to  the 
public  interest  If  not  an  abdication  of  leader- 
ship In  the  field  of  health  at  the  Federal  level. 
Several  of  the  PHS  programs  that  the  Ad- 
ministration proposes  to  terminate  are 
essential  to  the  orderly  development  of  the 
health  manpower  and  facility  resotu'ces  that 
are  needed  now.  The  shortages  will  be  ac- 
centuated to  the  extent  that  financial  barriers 
to  health  care  are  reduced  or  eliminated  in 
the  years  ahead. 

We  realize,  of  course,  that  S.  1136  is  in- 
tended as  an  interim  measure  to  provide 
continuity  pending  final  consideration  of 
modlficatioiis  in  existing  authorities  under 
the  PHS  Act.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  offer  the  assistance  of  this  Association  to 
the  extent  that  it  would  be  helpful  to  your 
Subcommittee  In  its  important  work. 
With  best  wLshes,  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Margaret  B.  Dolan.  R.N., 

President. 

American    Speech    and    He.'VRING 
Association, 

Washington.  D.C,  March  14, 1973. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  The  American 
Speech  and  Hearing  Association  (ASHA),  en 
behalf  of  Its  more  than  15,000  graduate- 
trained  speech  pathology  and  audlology  mem- 
bers, enthusiastically  endorses  your  bill  (8. 
1136)  to  extend  funding  authorities  con- 
tained In  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Services  Acts  for 
a  one-year  period  beyond  their  scheduled 
June  30. 1973  expiration. 

Our  concern  over  the  prospective  phasing 
out  of  the  vital  health  programs  authorized 
by  these  statutes  Is  perhaps  best  expressed 
by  the  following  excerpt  from  one  of  the 
many  membership  letters  we've  received  on 
the  subject: 

Here  In  Savannah  our  Georgia  Regional 
Medical  Program  Is  responsible  for  the  de- 
velopment of  an  Important  stroke  facility. 
Our  speech  and  hearing  center  is  contracted 
for  services  with  that  facility.  Georgia  Re- 
gional Medical  Program  has  also  approved, 
but  not  funded,  a  project  of  ours  involving 
the  training  and  supervision  of  volunteer 


helpers  In  an  asphasia  program.  They  have 
invited  another  of  our  project  applications 
concerning  the  development  of  an  Itinerant 
speech  pathology  service  program  for  out- 
lying areas  within  our  region,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  our  program  here  in  Savannah, 
and  a  small  program  In  Brunswick,  speech 
therapy  services  for  stroke  patients  are  not 
available  anywhere  in  our  region.  This  fact 
has  more  meaning  when  one  realizes  that 
our  region  apparently  has  the  highest  Incl- 
dence  of  stroke  in  the  country.  Our  projected 
service  programs  will  suffer  a  significant  set- 
back If  the  Regional  Medical  Program  is 
phased  out. 

The  speech  pathology  and  audlology  pro- 
fession Is  grateful  to  you.  Senator,  and  to 
the  fourteen  other  members  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  for  the  insight 
and  Incentive  which  S.  1136  evinces.  We  at 
ASHA  Intend  to  contribute  In  every  way 
possible  to  the  bill's  early  passage  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  J.  Dowling, 
Director  of  Governmental  Affairs. 


Association  of  American 

Medical  Colleges, 
Washington,  DC,  March  21,  1973. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Health,  Senate 
Labor  and   Public   Welfare   Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   The  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges  notes  with  Inter- 
est that  your  Subcommittee  will  hold  a  hear- 
ing March  22  on  S.  1136,  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Extension  of  1973.  We  hope  that 
this  letter  In  support  of  the  bill  will  be  ac- 
cepted as  part  of  the  hearing  record  and  will 
be  helpful  to  the  Senate  In  Its  consideration 
of  S.  1136. 

The  bill  provides  a  direct  one-year  exten- 
sion of  33  provisions  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  and  9  provisions  of  the  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Act,  from  June 
30,  1973  to  June  30,  1974.  It  makes  no  sub- 
stantive changes  in  the  law.  It  extends  the 
following  programs:  health  services  research 
and  development,  health  statistics,  public 
health  training,  migrant  health,  comprehen- 
sive health  planning,  Hill-Burton,  allied 
health  training,  regional  medical  programs, 
medical  libraries,  and  community  mental 
health  centers. 

Many  of  these  legislative  authorities  are 
critical  to  the  responsible  advance  of  medical 
education.  The  Association  has  testified  on 
these  measures  separately  many  times  In  the 
past.  The  Subcommittee's  records  will  reveal 
that  occasionally  we  have  recommended  re- 
form and  revision  of  some  programs.  We  re- 
gret that  the  Congress,  notwithstanding  the 
best  efforts  of  the  Senate  Health  Subcommit- 
tee In  the  past  year,  has  not  agreed  upon 
a  way  to  carry  out  such  reform  before  the 
basic  authorities  expire  on  June  30. 

The  Association  agrees  with  your  state- 
ment to  the  Senate  on  March  8  that  "it  is 
not  possible  for  the  Congress  to  do  an  ade- 
quate Job  of  restructuring  and  updating  and 
consolidating  these  legislative  authorities" 
in  the  coming  three  months.  We  applaud 
your  promise  to  do  everything  you  can  "to 
assure  that  legislation  In  this  regard  is  favor- 
ably reported  from  the  Committee  to  the 
Senate  by  next  winter."  The  Association  con- 
sequently supports  S.  1136  as  an  interim 
measure  and  urges  its  passage  by  the  full 
Congress  as  quickly  as  possible. 

In  expressing  this  support,  we  must  em- 
phasize that  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
•Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges 
to  cooperate  with  both  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  the  federal  government 
in  offering  our  suggestions  for  Improving 
health  programs.  Should  S.  1 136  become  law, 
the  Association  will  continue  to  make  Its 
views  known  to  the  Congress  and  the  Admin- 
istration on  the  component  parts  of  the  leg- 
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Islatlon  and  on  our  evaluation  of  the  many 
programs  it  contains. 

These  programs,  which  directly  affect  the 
health  of  millions  of  Americans,  were  writ- 
ten into  law  originally  because  Congress  de- 
termined that  they  were  needed.  We  com- 
mend Senator  Javlts'  remarks  to  the  Senate 
on  March  8  that  through  passage  of  S.  1136 
"Congress  will  determine  that  the  health 
progrems  Included  in  this  bill  will  remain 
on  the  statute  books  until  Congress  has  the 
opportunity  to  work  its  will  on  the  substan- 
tive nature  of  expiring  law,  including  con- 
gressional determination  of  their  viability." 

The  Association  fully  agrees  that  these 
programs  must  be  evaluated  separately,  that 
the  nation's  changing  health  needs  must  be 
considered,  and  that  revision  and  even  re- 
direction may  be  required.  This  necessary 
evaluation  cannot  be  accomplished  In  the 
next  three  months.  It  can  be  accomplished 
most  thoroughly  following  a  simple  one-year 
extension. 

We  offer  our  assistance  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee In  the  days  immediately  ahead  as  the 
Senate  considers  S.  1136,  and  in  the  coming 
months  when  the  programs  it  contains  are 
considered  for  reform.  The  Association  can 
oraw  upon  the  valuable  experience  of  114 
medical  schools,  400  teaching  hospitals  and 
SI  academic  societies  to  provide  informa- 
tion useful  to  the  Congress.  We  hope  that  you 
will  call  upon  us. 
Sincerely, 

John  A.  D.  Cooper.  M.D. 

Pre.5ident. 


State  and  Territorial  Health  Officers  is  deeply 
concerned  over  the  recommendation  of  the 
Administration  to  eliminate  the  Hill-Burton 
Program  of  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
the  construction  and  modernization  of  health 
care  facilities  as  of  June  30,  1973. 

Arguments  that  the  Hill-Burton  Program 
should  be  eliminated  because  some  communi- 
ties have  more  hospital  beds  than  are  needed 
do  not  stand  up  in  face  cf  the  fact  that  the 
States  report  a  backlog  of  $13  billion  In 
modernization  needs  and  $7  billion  In  new 
facility  needs.  (See  attached  table.) 

Consequently,  this  Association  strongly 
urges  approval  of  S.  1136  so  that  the  Hill- 
Burton  Program  can  be  continued  and  Its 
contribution  to  health  facility  construction 
activities  at  the  State  level  can  be  maintain- 
ed. The  elimination  of  this  program  would 
severely  handicap  the  States  in  meeting  the 
health  facility  needs  of  their  citizens. 

Be  assured  that  this  Association  will  be 
pleased  to  offer  its  assistance  to  your  Sub- 
committee in  developing  amendments  to 
Improve  and  expand  the  Hill-Burton  Pro- 
gram. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely, 
John  S.  Anderson,  MJD.,  President. 


ESTIMATED  HEALTH  FACILITY  CAPITAL  NEEDS 
|ln  millions  of  dollars] 


Category 


Modern-    Additional 
Total       ization       capacity 


{12, 725  $S,  950 

8,805  3,660 

2.500  1,510 

490  420 

750  945 

180  415 


Association  of  Schools  

of  Pttblic  Health,  Inc.,  aii                                       {IS  675 

March  19, 1973.  '■ 

Hon    Edward  M.  Kennedy,  General '^'I!** 

Chairrnan,   Subcommittee   on    Health   Com-  'pSTalth  centers-.:;::;;:       *'910 

mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  V.S.     outpatient  facilities 1.695 

Senate,  Washington,  D.C.  Rehabilitation  facilities 595 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  on  be-  

half  of  the  eighteen  schools  of  public  health  ^ote:  Facility  and  bed  count  from  fiscal  year  1971  Hill-Burton 

In    the    United    States    in    support    of    S.  state  plans. 

1136  that  would  provide  continuity  In  the 

Federal  program  of  financial  assistance  for  Senator  Edward  Kennedy, 

public  health  training  while  Congress  deter-  Capitol  HUl, 

mines  the  extent  to  which  the  authorities  Washington.  D.C: 

of  sections  306  and  309  of  the  Public  Health  Passage  of  SI  136  to  extend  the  only  source 

Service  Act  require  modification.  ot  support  for  the  development  of  health 

In  our  opinion,  the  Federal  government  administration  education  la  critical  to  pro- 
has  a  resjwnslbUlty  to  provide  financial  as-  vlding  management  capacity  for  health  pro- 
sistance  for  public  health  training  because  grams.  The  health  services  of  this  country  are 
the  18  schools  of  public  health  are  a  national  undermanaged  now  and  new  developments 
resource.  All  50  States  depend  on  schools  of  such  as  HMOS  add  to  the  demand  for  trained 
public  health  for  professional  public  health  managers.  Administration  plans  will  reduce 
manpower  to  staff  State,  city  and  county  management  training  capacity  and  waste 
health  departments  and  environmental  pro-  previous  public  Investment  In  development 
tectlon  agencies.  of  health  administration  programs.  One  year 

Since    President    Elsenhower    signed    the  minimum  assessment  makes  good  sense. 

Hill-  Rhodes  legislation  Into  law  In  1958,  the  Gary  L.  Pilerman, 

schools  of  public  health  have  more  than  dou-  Executive  Director,  Association  of  Uni- 

bled  enrollment  and  graduates.  Despite  this  versity  Programs  in  Hospital  Admin- 

expansion.    there    is    a    severe    shortage    of  istration. 

trained  public  health  personnel.  It  would  be  

extremely   shortsighted,   therefore,   to  force  B^g^oN  University. 

a   severe   reduction    in   the   educational    re-  g^^f        j^j          ^^^^^Ti  16,  1973. 

sources  that  have  been  mobilized  by  schools  g^^^tor  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 

m.^H«l^  ,^n         fr     *  «<»Vf,"°'*7°"l'?  ^  Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Health, 

^n^  oln^no    f  .^  *^4 o*"*^*""'"*,! °'  s«:tlon8  5^^^^  Q^^g  Building.  Washington.  DC 

^-t    J..I     fv,^^  Act  can  be  continued.  ^^  senator  Kennedy:   It  Is  with  great 

fho  r,,^  o^.-  o!?^  opportunity  to  pledge  i^t^^est  and  a  moderate  measure  of  relief 

l^L  ^„L^^P  u.^?         ^H    f^^^fi***',""  *°  that  I  have  learned  of  the  introduction  of 

Ir^L^^^^^^^^      considering  the  future  genate  Bill  S.  1136  which  would  provide  a 

training                                           ^  °"«  y«*"  extension  of  several  health  laws. 

,,,,,.  °i^„„ i_*i       T  Tbe  continuation  of  these  laws  for  this 

sS-el                        *™  P^'^*^  ^°^«*  P*""^^**®  ^^^  *^^  necessary  for 

Herschel  E.  Griffin,  M.D..  ?^*^°'fvf  ^'^J"^*'^^^^  ^  programs  provided 

President  ^°^  ^  *^®^®  '*^^- 
The  significance  of  maintaining  continuity 

In    services    for   people    can    best    be    seen 

through  the  ways  In  which  these  programs 

have  assisted  this  School  of  Nursing,  helped 

hospitals  and  other  health  care  agencies  and 

their  clients.  Some  of  these  are : 

1.  Through  the  Regional  Medical  Program 

we  have  been  able  to  Initiate,  conduct  and 

otherwise  participate  in  workshops  keeping 


The    Association    of    State    and 
Territorial  Health  Officers, 
Washington.  DC.  March  19.  1973. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Health,  Com- 
mittee  on    Labor  and   Public   Welfare. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Deab  Ma.  Chairman:   The  Association  of 


staff  nurses  In  participating  hospitals  up- 
dated in  their  skills  In  neurological  nursing 
with  emphasis  on  the  stroke  patient. 

2.  Additional  workshops  on  speech  and 
hearing  disabilities  occurlng  as  a  sequelae  of 
stroke  were  given  whereby  nursing  staffs  of 
at  least  five  large  health  care  centers  were 
trained. 

In  addition, 

3.  Nurses  trained  in  the  above  mentioned 
workshops  were  given  educational  skills 
which  would  help  them  set  up  sessions  for 
staff  nurses  In  their  own  hospitals  and  set- 
tings, thereby  Increasing  and  extending  the 
number  of  nurses  already  taught.  Ongoing 
programs  attest  to  the  value  of  this  approach. 

4.  Community  health  centers  have  been 
able  to  provide  training  opportunities  for  our 
students,  baccalaureate  and  graduate,  dem- 
onstrating how  persons  with  a  wide  variety 
of  health  needs  not  requiring  medical  regi- 
mens or  Interventions  can  be  managed  by 
professional  nurses:  such  as  drug  surveil- 
lance, nutrition  management,  health  screen- 
ing of  the  elderly,  well  baby  clinics,  etc. 

5.  Another  vital  aspect  of  the  necessity  of 
community  health  centers  Is  the  sharing  and 
colleague  relationships  developed  among  all 
health  professions  Is  the  less  bureaucratic, 
hlerarchlal  hospital  structure.  Community 
health  centers  provide  a  more  flexible  atmos- 
phere for  the  implementation  of  Intrapro- 
fesslonal  training  and  education  as  well  as 
offering  Invaluable  opportunities  for  nurses 
to  serve  as  primary  care  givers  in  Implement- 
ing assessment  skills  of  history  taking  and 
physical  examination,  follow-up  of  previ- 
ously Initiated  medicine  and  health  regimens 
to  assure  that  the  patient  Is  maintaining  the 
regimen  successfully. 

Knowing  of  your  deep  commitment  to  cre- 
ating positive  Influences  on  American  health, 
I  am  urging  your  continued  maintenance  of 
this  position,  and  appreciate  your  efforts  on 
behalf  of  our  nation's  citizens. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Irene  S.  Palmer. 
Dean  and  Professor. 


Columbia  Montour. 
Mental  Health  Association. 
Bloomsburg.  Pa.,  March  15. 1973. 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Our  local  Mental 
Health  Association  would  like  to  express  our 
sincere  appreciation  to  you  for  your  hard 
work  and  efforts  particularly  regarding 
SB.  1136.  We  honestly  feel  that  this  piece  of 
legislation  Is  of  paramount  Importance  In 
continuing  to  maintain  the  effective  func- 
tioning of  community  mental  health  centers. 
We  have  devoted  considerable  effort  and 
time  in  establishing  this  type  of  program  in 
our  community  and  are  now  able  to  see  Its 
positive  benefits  and  the  results  that  can  be 
accomplished  as  opposed  to  utilization  of 
massive  state  hospitals  presently  over- 
crowded and  understaffed. 

Your  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  mentally  111 
and  the  mentally  retarded  are  not  going  un- 
recognized by  local  mental  health  associa- 
tions such  as  ours.  Please  keep  up  the  good 
work. 

Sincerely. 

Leonard  P.  Majikas.  ACSW. 

Secretary. 


Federation  of  Associations  of 
Schools  of  the  Health  Pro- 
fessions, 

Afarch.  21,  1973. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Chairman,   Subcommittee   on  Health  Com- 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public   Welfare. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  on  be- 
half  of   the   Federation   of   Associations   of 
Schools  of  the  Health  Professions  to  urge 
prompt  approval  of  8.  1136  that  wovUd  ex- 
tend ten  authorities  of  the  Public  Health 
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Service  Act  that  otherwise  would 
30,  1973. 

Of  most  direct  concern  to  this  _ 
are  the  authorities  for  the  tralnlnj 
health    professions    manpower 
health    training.    To    provide    conAnulty 
terms  of  expanded  enrollments 
tlonal  resources  It  Is  essential  thai 
no  Interruption   In   Federal  support 
the  year  ahead  as  Congress  deliberates 
scope  and  extent  of  financial  assls 
Is  required  to  meet  health  manpo^ 
In  the  years  ahead. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to 
you  and  the  other  cosponsors  of  S 
your  leadership  In  the  field  of  health 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely, 
John  A.  D.  Cooper.  M.D.,  Chairman. 


AsBTTRY  Park,  N.J..  March  46, 1973 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennidy, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  am  writing 
letter  to  urge  passage  of  bill  Sll 
tend  the  Community  Mental  Healtl  i 
Act  for  one  year. 

The  need  for  this  type  of  servla 
mount.  If  one  realizes  how 
ures  taken  In  the  Community,  can 
possible  commitment  to  State  InAltutlons 
which  Is  more  costly  to  the  tazparer  even 
tually. 

I  am  proud  that  New  Jersey 
such  steps  thus  far.  It  Is  progressive 
Sincerely, 

Sandra  Hi.  Gill. 
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Harvard  UNivERSifTr 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  1 
Hon.  E^DWARD  M.  Kennedy, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Heal  h 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  endorse 
heartedly  S.   1136  to  extend 
under  Sees.  306  and  309  for  gradu. 
health  traineeshlps  and  for  grants 
In  part,  the  cost  of  training  public 
professionals  In  the  graduate  school  i 
lie  health. 

The  Harvard  School  of  Public 
tributes  nationally  to  far  greater 
locally  or  regionally.  At  least  75 

students  come  from  outside 

prepare  for  public  service  In  the 

and  In  the  federal  government. 

tlclpatlon  In  financing  their  training 
fore  appropriate,   indeed  essential 
training  is  to  be  continued  at 
present  levels. 

Without  such  support,  the 
grams  of  our  School  will  be 
tailed.  For  lack  of  traineeshlps.  _ 
rollment  certainly  will  decline  at  a 
the  demand  for  our  graduates  Is  „... 
ever.  Less  than  10  percent  of  present 
are  able  to  pay  their  own  way  here 
advanced  professionals  already  In 
their  basic  education.  Dlscontlnuai 
formula  grants  would  hit  hardest 
departments  in  which  the  highest  p_„ 
of  students  concentrate  for  training 
delivery  of  health  care  and  the  opi 
public  and  private  health  agencies 
formula    funds   the   departmental 
personnel  and  operations  will  be  cut 
percent.  Schoolwlde.  the  formula 
20  percent  of  the  salaries  of  the 
Ing  faculty. 

This  threat  Is  all  the  more 
cause  It  comes  Just  after  the 
a  new  Dean.  Dr.  Howard  H.  Hlatt 
moving    vigorously    to    ascertain 
pressing  health  manpower  needs  in  . 
try  and  to  meet  them  by  estabiislil 
training  programs.  For  example,  he 
launch  a  program  to  prepare  collegf 
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ates  for  careers  as  health  planners,  analysts 
and  managers.  This  Is  In  direct  response  to 
federal,  state  and  local  expressions  of  need 
for  a  new  kind  of  health  professional  who 
would  be  sophisticated  in  medicine  and 
health  on  the  one  hand  and  skilled  In  the 
analytical  and  managerial  sciences  on  the 
other.  Loss  of  federal  support  would  seriously 
compromise  the  future  of  this  program,  which 
Is  related  to  the  delivery  of  health  services, 
and  others  In  environmental  health  and 
safety,  child  development  and  other  areas 
of  national  concern. 

Ironically,  the  School  of  Public  Health  Is 
Just  now  completing  construction  of  an  edu- 
cational building  which  was  financed  largely 
by  federal  funds  In  order  to  permit  a  dou- 
bling of  student  enrollment  and  expansion 
of  training  programs.  These  purposes  surely 
will  be  defeated  If  the  Congress  does  not  re- 
store In  large  measure  the  cutbacks  which 
the  Administration  proposes  to  make  In  funds 
for  health  training. 

I  virge  passage  of  S.  1 136. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Derek  C.  Bok. 

SoLiDARmr  House, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  March  16,  1973. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Chairman,  Health  Subcommittee.  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  VS.  Sen- 
ate, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  am  writing  to 
express  to  you  the  support  of  our  Union  for 
the  passage  of  S.  1136,  the  bill  to  extend  the 
expiring  authorities  In  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  and  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act.  which  was  Introduced 
under  your  sponsorship  and  that  of  14  of 
your  Senatorial  colleagues. 

I  recognize  that  virtually  all  of  the  au- 
thority to  continue  these  programs  expires 
on  June  30,  1973.  WhUe  I  thoroughly  sup- 
port the  view  that  you  have  expressed,  as 
well  as  that  outlined  by  a  number  of  your 
colleagues,  that  these  programs  need  careful 
review  and  possible  restructuring,  I  support 
your  view  that  this  cannot  be  done  in  the 
short  time  available  to  the  Congress  and 
that  one  year's  extension  would  provide  or- 
derly and  meaningful  study,  analysis  and 
decision  on  these  programs. 

Real  hardship  would  result,  I  believe,  if 
these  programs  were  permitted  to  die  with- 
out careful  consideration  and  evaluation.  For 
example,  the  Conamunlty  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters provide  resources  where  many  of  our 
members  are  able  to  secure  services  under 
the  mental  health  benefits  of  our  collective 
bargaining  agreements.  These  services  are 
paid  for  under  our  negotiated  health  Insur- 
ance. That  insurance  would  be  much  less 
meaningful  If  means  were  available  to  pay 
for  services  but  there  were  reduced  oppor- 
tunities to  obtain  them. 

The  UAW  Is  deeply  Interested  In  the  ex- 
pansion of  prepaid  group  practice  programs 
throughout  the  country,  for  we  see  in  them 
opportunities  to  provide  improved  health 
services  to  large  numbers  of  people.  To  a 
considerable  extent  these  programs  depend 
upon  personnel  from  the  allied  health  pro- 
fessions. The  sudden  cutting  off  of  aid  to 
these  professions  has  serious  Import  for  the 
future  of  health  delivery  In  this  country. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  reported  on 
the  so-called  adequacy  of  the  number  of 
hospital  beds  and  extended  care  facilities 
available  in  this  country.  The  figures  may 
well  be  accurate  In  terms  of  national  aver- 
ages. There  are.  however,  special  areas  of  need 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  whose  resi- 
dents cannot  be  helped  by  national  averages 
when  in  fact  there  are  no  or  very  few  facili- 
ties available  to  them.  Accordingly,  precipi- 
tous termination  of  the  Hill-Burton  Act  with- 
out careful  review  of  Its  Implications  would 
be  unfortunate. 


I  refer  to  these  three  specifics  as  Illustra- 
tive of  the  need  to  give  the  Senate  more 
time  to  study,  review  and  make  decisions  on 
the  whole  situation. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  your  Committee  and 
the  Congress  will  see  fit  promptly  to  act  to 
passS.  1136. 

Sincerely, 

Leonard  Woodcock, 
President,  International  Union  VAW. 

Joint  Health   Venture, 
Lo3  Angeles,  Calif.,  March  16, 1973. 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy, 
Senate  Office  Buidling, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Pending  the  formulation 
of  a  national  policy  of  health  resource  de- 
velopment, so  badly  needed  by  this  country, 
we  urge  you  to  support  a  one-year  extension 
of  all  existing  health  program  authorizations. 
This  extension  should  be  provided  to  allow 
time  for  the  development  of  a  reformed 
health  care  policy  within  the  next  year. 
Meanwhile,  we  can  not  afford  the  cost  in 
human  lives  and  well-being  the  expiration 
of  the  current  health  care  programs  would 
mean  for  the  American  people. 

We  urge  you  to  effectively  exert  pressure, 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Health  Subcom- 
mittee, for  the  passage  of  Senate  Bill  1136. 
We  urge  you  to  oppose  what  will  no  doubt 
be  a  strong  opposition  campaign  by  the 
White  House.  Health  is  not  an  economic 
luxury,  but  a  right  of  every  American. 

Thank  you  for  your  concern.  We  hope  to 
hear  from  you  soon  concerning  the  results 
of  your  efforts. 
Sincerely, 

The  staff  and  members  of  Joint  Health 
Venture. 

Karen  Coe.  Secretary. 

PS. — Please  Include  this  letter  in  the  rec- 
ord on  the  hearings  of  Senate  bill  1136.  Staff 
and  members  of  the  Senate  Health  Subcom- 
mittee. 


Michigan  Dental  Association. 

Lansing.  Mich.,  March  16, 1973. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  The  4,100  mem- 
bers of  the  Michigan  Dental  Association 
strongly  urge  the  passage  of  S.  1136  which  re- 
stores funding  for  the  next  fiscal  year  to 
several  projects  Including  schools  of  public 
health. 

The  dental  division  of  the  School  of  Pub- 
lic Health  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
will  virtually  cease  to  exist  If  the  President's 
recommendation  for  funding  cutbacks  is  Im- 
plemented. Students  now  in  the  program  will 
be  cut  off  and  the  faculty  will  be  reduced 
so  severely  that  the  school  probably  will 
not  be  able  to  operate. 

This  school  Is  a  national  asset  and  has 
produced  much  of  the  dental  public  health 
personnel  for  the  entire  nation  for  many 
years.  A  sizable  share  of  the  personnel  of 
the  Dental  Division  of  the  U.S.  Public  Hea'th 
Service  has  come  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  School  of  Public  Health. 

The  dentists  in  Michigan  strongly  urge 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  to  report  fa- 
vorably on  S.  1136. 

Your  favorable  consideration  will  be  very 
much  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

John  O.  Nolen,  D.D.S., 

Executive  Director. 

National  Association  of  Counties, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  16, 1973. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  The  National  As- 
sociation of  Counties  supports  your  bill  S. 
1136  which  is  cosponsored  by  14  other  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee. 

We  agree  that  a  simple  one  year  extension 
of  the  expiring  sections  of  the  Public  Health 
Act  Is  the  proper  approach  at  this  time.  There 
Is  not  enough  time  In  the  three  and  half 
months  left  before  this  legislation  expires 
for  Congress  to  complete  the  kind  of  review 
necessary  to  write  and  pass  new  legislation. 
We  look  forweo'd  to  working  with  you  on 
redrafting  this  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Bernard  F.  Hillenbrand, 

Executive  Director. 

National  Council  or  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C,  March  21,  1973. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Health,  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  U.S. 
Senate,    Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  wish  to  express 
our  strong  support  for  S.  1136,  extending 
the  authorization  for  the  Conmiunity  Mental 
Health  Centers  and  other  expiring  health 
programs  for  one  year,  through  fiscal  1974, 
and  ask  that  this  letter  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record  of  your  hearings  on  the  measure. 

The  National  Council  of  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Is  a  non-profit  organiza- 
tion representing  219  community  mental 
health  centers,  most  of  whom  have  received 
federal  funding. 

It  is  essential  that  the  Congress  be  given 
adequate  time  to  thoroughly  study  the  Ad- 
ministration's health  proposals,  as  contained 
In  Its  fiscal  1974  budget,  and  then  to  make 
sound  Judgments  as  to  which,  if  any,  should 
be  adopted  and  which  countermanded.  Such 
a  task  cannot  be  completed  before  these  pro- 
grams expire  on  June  30,  and  the  extension 
of  the  legislation  through  prompt  enactment 
of  S1136  is  therefore  needed. 

We  are  totally  opposed  to  the  President's 
recommendation  eliminating  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Program,  and  thus 
accept  S1136  as  a  stop-gap  measure,  and  not 
a  substitute  renewal  of  the  CMHC  Act. 

The  Conmiunity  Mental  Health  Centers 
program  Is  one  that  has  worked  well  by  all 
account — seven  by  the  Administration's  own 
admission.  It  has  caused  the  creation  of  ef- 
fective, viable,  community  oriented  programs 
for  treating  the  mentally  ill.  It  is  a  program 
that  has  helped  to  reduce  the  population  of 
state  mental  hospitals,  kept  people  in  Jobs 
and  family  and  served  to  strengthen  the 
fabric  of  the  communities  served.  The  Con- 
gressional ambition  for  the  CHMC  program, 
as  refiected  in  the  1963  Act,  envisioned  a  net- 
work of  centers  covering  the  nation's  entire 
population — somewhere  between  1500  and  2,- 
000  programs.  Today  we  have  reached  about 
the  one-third  mark — 493  centers  having  re- 
ceived federal  funds,  of  which  389  are  oper- 
ating. 

The  President  should  not  be  allowed  to 
make  a  unilateral  decision  to  abrogate  a 
Congressional  mandate:  and  yet  that  is  what 
will  happen  if  S1136  is  not  enacted  soon.  "Hie 
President  is  calling  for  the  dismantling  of 
the  program  and  thrusting  the  burden  of 
financing  and  execution  on  the  states,  al- 
though It  ts  clear  that  the  resources  are  not 
yet  available  In  the  states  to  carry  on  exist- 
ing programs  and  develop  new  ones. 

We  estimate  that  there  are  upwards  of  200 
community  mental  health  programs,  which 
would  serve  an  estimated  26  million  people, 
ready  to  be  funded  or  In  the  developmental 
stage:  none  of  these  will  become  operational 
unless  SI  136  is  enacted,  and  the  Congress 
then  p>asse6  a  substantive  renewal  of  the 
Commimlty  Mental  Health  Centers  Act. 
Sincerely, 

JoNAS  V.  Morris, 
Executive  Director. 


Thb    Network    Staff, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  20,  1973. 
Hon.    Edward    M.    Kennedy, 
Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Health. 

Senator  Kennedy:  Network  supports  and 
encourages  the  passage  of  S.  1136,  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Extension  of  1973.  Many 
of  the  more  than  1600  sisters  of  our  task 
force,  deeply  concerned  and  struggling  against 
the  Injustice  in  the  present  health  care  sys- 
tem, would  speak  to  you  themselves  of  this 
concern  if  time  permitted;  but  since  time  is 
limited,  I  have  been  asked  to  represent  them. 

Many  of  these  members  are  working  in  the 
present  programs  which  S.  1136  will  extend. 
They  recognize  that  the  time  for  reform  of 
the  health  care  system  is  now  and  realize  that 
Congress  needs  time  to  legislate  adequately 
In  regard  to  these  health  resource  develop- 
ment programs  if  there  is  going  to  be  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  human  Justice  In 
health.  Therefore,  we  support  a  one-year  ex- 
tension of  all  existing  authorization  so  that 
Congress  can  have  the  time  it  needs  to  leg- 
islate on  these  programs  so  vital  to  the 
American    people. 

I  ask  the  committee  to  record  this  support 
for  S.  1136  in  the  record  of  the  hearings. 
Respectfully, 

Sister   Mary    Rae   Waller, 

Network    National    Staff. 

New    York   City, 
Health    and   Hospitals   Corp., 

JVeio  yorfc,  N.Y..  March  19. 1973. 
Senator    Edward    Kennedy, 
New    Senate    Office    Building, 
Washington.    D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  As  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive Officer  of  the  largest  non-federal 
health  system  In  the  United  States,  I  am 
writing  In  support  of  your  bill  to  extend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  and  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act. 

The  New  York  City  Health  and  Hospitals 
Corporation  was  created  In  1970  to  Improve 
the  municipal  hospital  system  and  to  work 
toward  the  development  of  comprehensive 
health  services  for  the  citizens  of  New  York 
City.  This  system  Includes  among  its  facili- 
ties some  nineteen  hospitals  in  addition  to 
neighborhood  family  care  centers  and  com- 
munity mental  health  centers.  The  Corpora- 
tion employs  45,000  people  who  care  for  some 
two  million  patients  annually. 

As  typical  of  many  municipal  health  sys- 
tems throughout  the  country,  the  Corpora- 
tion is  continuously  faced  with  the  need  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  care  being  delivered 
through  expanding  both  its  ambulatory  facil- 
ities and  replacing  and  modernizing  its  anti- 
quated physical  plants.  The  Health  and 
Hospitals  Corporation  has  moved  to  better 
serve  Its  outpatients  by  the  establishment 
of  community  mental  health  centers  and 
neighborhood  family  care  centers  located  in 
the  communities  in  which  their  patients 
reside.  They  represent  a  commitment  to  reach 
out  into  the  community  to  Improve  the 
quality  and  increase  the  accessibility  of  its 
ambulatory   care    services. 

In  addition  to  building  new  facilities  where 
needed,  the  Corporation  has  completed  a  $50 
million  crash  renovation  program  designed 
to  make  Improvements  to  twelve  of  Its  exist- 
ing Institutions,  while  a  $21  million  program 
is  currently  underway  and  will  benefit  the 
remaining  hospitals.  Many  of  these  efforts 
would  not  have  proceeded  without  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Acts.  That  work  Is  now  In  grave  Jeop- 
ardy for  It  is  conservatively  estimated,  with- 
out a  definite  compilation  of  propcsed  cut- 
backs, that  some  $15-20  million  will  be  lost 
by   the    Corporation. 

This  Is  not  to  deny  that  experience  has 
demonstrated  certain  legislative  revisions  are 
necessary.  But,  these  are  complicated  Issues 


and  time  is  needed  to  make  substantive 
changes.  This  Is  the  reason  why  an  extension 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  Is  so  crucial 
in  order  that  a  more  rational  approach  for 
phangp  can  be  formulated  and  implement- 
ed. 

These  legislative  proposals  have  introduced 
health  care  into  the  community  not  as  an  ex- 
periment, but  as  an  Integral  part  of  the 
health  care  delivery  system  The  thrust  of 
these  programs  has  been  community-based 
health  services  and  we  have  realized  the  ex- 
pansion of  ambulatory  and  neighborhood- 
based  facilities  which  have  enabled  us  to 
begin  to  provide  a  first  line  of  comprehen- 
sive health  care  for  all  people. 

Withdrawal  of  this  support  now.  without 
an  opportunity  to  resolve  the  problems  In- 
herent In  these  programs  is  not  the  answer, 
and  will  leave  individuals  to  bear  an  In- 
creasingly significant  portion  of  their  health 
care  expenses.  This  is  an  expense  and  bur- 
den few  can  afford. 

Again,   on   behalf   of  the  New  York  City 
Health   and  Hospitals  Corjxjratlon  and   the 
people  It  serves,  I  offer  our  bipartisan  support 
to  extend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  T.  English,  M.D., 

President. 

The  New  York  State  Association 

FOR  Mental  Health,  Inc., 
Albany,  N.Y..  March  13,  1973. 
Hon.  Jacob  J.  Javtts, 
Albany,  N.Y. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  The  New  York  State 
Association  for  Mental  Health  and  its  38 
Chapters  throughout  the  State  of  New  York 
strongly  urge  the  support  of  Senate  Bill 
1136— Public  Health  Service  Act  of  1973. 

This  bin  provides  for  the  renewal  of  fund- 
ing for  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
throughout  the  country. 

We  sincerely  believe  that  the  entire  con- 
cept of  community  board  mental  health  serv- 
ices would  be  seriously  affected  If  this  bill 
is  not  passed. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs.  Gordon  W.  Hathaway,  St.. 

President. 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  16, 1973. 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy, 
Chairman,  Health  Subcommittee,  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee.  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  There  are  com- 
pelling reasons  for  passage  of  S.  1136.  All  of 
the  authorities  expire  in  Just  over  three 
months  and  some  constitute  the  means 
where  federal  support  Is  provided  for  greatly 
needed  health  services.  It  would  border  upon 
the  unconscionable,  for  instance,  to  Inter- 
rupt health  services  for  domestic  migrant 
agricultural  workers  and  their  families.  The 
current  tragic  typhoid  fever  episode  at  the 
Homestead,  Florida.  Migrant  Camp  is  clear 
evidence  of  the  need  for  Increased  assist- 
ance, not  for  discontinuance  of  this  pro- 
gram. It  would  also  be  Inappropriate  to 
terminate  a  program  Just  recently  beginning 
to  provide  physicians  in  the  rural  coal  min- 
ing communities  of  Appalachia.  Some  of 
these  communities  are  now  for  the  first  time 
receiving  benefits  of  modem  medicine  pro- 
vided  by   young   well-trained   physicians. 

Thorough  study  and  review  of  the  efficacy 
of  these  programs  is  Indicated.  Such  study 
win  unquestionably  reveal  the  need  for 
change  in  many.  If  not  all,  of  these  authori- 
ties. Health  programs  probably  suffer  a  simi- 
lar degree  of  inefficiency  as  do  other  govem- 
mentally-sponsored  programs.  Other  pro- 
grams such  as  cost  overruns  In  the  military 
establishment  and  mismanagement  In  the 
private  sector.  Lockheed  and  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral Railroad  to  cite  Just  two,  however,  do 
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not  appear  to  be  subjected  to 
approach  as  that  indicated  for 
grams  In  the  proposed  1974  budgejt 
The  Hill-Burton  programs  need 
tlon,  not  abandonment,  because 
must  replace  antiquated  and  obsolete 
pltals  and  to  develop  the  kinds 
necessary  to  an  enlightened  healt^ 
tern.  There  are  striking  examples 
tlons  resulting  from  Regional  Medical 
grams  and  to  scrap,  rather  than 
Program  because  of  Instances  of 
be  desired  results  would  be  extreitely 
sighted.  These  are  among  the 
reasons  for  the  passage  of  S.  1 
Sincerely, 

LoRiN  E.  KittB,  M.O 
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U.S.  Catholic  Conference 
Division  of  Health  AffIirs 
Washington.  D.C..  March 
Hon.  Edward  Kennedy. 
Chairman,    Subcommittee    on 
Senate,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Your 
1136.  Introduced  In  the  Senate  or 
1973.  represents  a  Judicious  approach 
subject  of  reassessing  current 
eratlng  under  the  Public  Health 
Community  Mental  Health  Center! 

Because  of  the  magnitude  and  s 
of  these  health  programs.  It  Is  cl^ar 
mere  three  months  Is  too  brief  a 
which  Congress  can  adequately  update 
structure  or  consolidate  the 
latlve  authorities.  It  would  seem 
consideration  of  questions  raised 
effectiveness    of    existing    health 
cannot  possibly  take  place  before 
deadline.     Indeed,     your 
already  taxed  by  Its  commendable 
the  field  of  health  maintenance 
human     experimentation     and 
medical  services. 

Accordingly,  it  is  only  fair  that 
promptly  enact  a  remedial  measuie 
S.  1136  to  allow  its  members  sufla<  lent 
to   render   a    more   tempered    Judgment 
these  crucial  health  Issues. 

We  applaud  your  efforts  on  befealf  of  S. 
1136  and  look  forward  to  Its  tlmi  ly  enact- 
ment. 

Sincerely  yours. 
Sister  Virginia  Schwacer.  3.P., 

Qirector. 

The  University  of  Michigan, 

School  of  Educai^on 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich..  March 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Health 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Publi  j 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  am 
edly  In  support  of  S.  1136  to  exten 
authorities  In  the  Public  Health 
which  you  Introduced  with  fourteen 
Senators. 

I  strongly  believe  It  would  be  ve^y 
to    precipitately    act    upon 
major  modification  of   the  several 
health  program  authorities. 

There   Is   a  pressing   need   for 
portant  changes  in  some  of  these 
grams,  but  their  complexity  and  fari-reachlng 
significance  requires  careful  and  <Ieliberate 
consideration. 

Many    of   the   expiring   program  i 
vital  bearing  on  the  Implementation 
national    health    Insurance 
the    President    has    not   yet 
specific    legislative    proposal    for 
health  Insurance  to  the  Congress, 
be  possible  for  Congress  to  comply 
on    legislative    proposals    in    this 
year.  These  health  Insurance  proposals 
be   considered   carefully   In   relatloh 
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various  public  health  legislation  and  their 
interrelationship. 

FYom  my  past  experience  as  Secretary  and 
Under  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  I  believe  that  there  should  be  a 
period  of  sufficient  advance  notice  to  States, 
localities,  medical  schools,  etc.  of  any  major 
changes  in  financing  or  program  emphasis. 
This  is  necessary  to  assure  projjer  and  effi- 
cient Eidmlnlstration.  A  one-year  extension  of 
expiring  legislation  is  a  more  considerate, 
efficient,  and  intelligent  way  of  going  about 
making  basic  program  changes  than  making 
changes  solely  in  relation  to  budgetary  con- 
siderations. 

It  is  a  simple  task  to  repeal  and  eliminate 
health  programs.  It  is  a  hard  and  long  task  to 
create  programs  of  excellence.  Programs 
should  not  be  wiped  out  without  a  careful 
examination  by  the  Congress  of  alternatives, 
options,  and  the  risks  and  tienefits. 
Sincerely, 

Wilbur  J.  Cohen, 

Dean. 

Regional  Medical  Program 

FOR  Tennessee  MrD-SotrrH, 
Nashville.  Tenn.,  March  20,  1973. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  In  response  to 
your  request  for  this  Information,  I  would 
like  to  Inform  you  of  the  support  of  the 
Regional  Medical  Program  Coordinators,  with 
the  support  of  more  than  2.000  policy-making 
RMP  Regional  Advisory  Group  members,  for 
the  extension  of  the  Regional  Medical  Pro- 
gram authorization  for  one  year. 

During  the  one-year  extension  period  the 
Coordinators  hope  to  contribute  their  ex- 
tensive experience  and  expertise  to  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  future  of  the  Re- 
gional Medical  Program. 

While  we  do  not  specifically  propose  an 
indefinite  extension  of  RMP  as  known  In 
the  past,  we  are  concerned  that  the  various 
reasons  given  for  discontinuing  the  Regional 
Medical  Program  are  at  sharp  variance  with 
the  facts  of  our  experience.  Our  analysis 
follows  and  is  forwarded  for  your  considera- 
tion in  reaching  a  Judgment  in  this  matter. 

There  are  three  sources  of  statements  giv- 
ing reasons  for  discontinuing  the  RMP: 

1.  DHEW  memo  to  Regional  Offices  trans- 
mitted on  or  about  January  30.  1973 

2.  Appendix  to  the  Budget  for  FY  '74 

3.  DHEW  Budget  Analysis  by  Program 
(FY  '74) 

You  will  note  that  the  reasons  given  in 
these  sources  are  all  different,  a  fact  which 
leads  us  to  question  how  carefully  they 
have  been  thought  out. 

Source  1 :  DHEW  memo  to  Regional  Offices 
on  or  about  January  30,  1973  (attached). 

The  key  Item  Is  ".  .  .  inappropriate  use  of 
Federal  funds  for  professionals'  continuing 
education." 

Please  note  that  Section  900  (a)  of  PL 
91-515  (our  current  legislation,  attached) 
specifically  uses  the  words  continuing  edu- 
cation as  a  mandated  mission  of  RMP.  Please 
note  also  that  in  the  very  next  paragraph. 
Source  1  cites  Professional  Standards  Review 
Organizations  to  assume  that  role  In  the 
future.  However,  not  only  is  the  PSRO  role 
limited  to  a  small  part  of  all  health  care, 
but  it  Is  also  true  that  when  the  PSROs 
Identify  deficiencies  in  health  professionals' 
health  care  performance,  corrective  continu- 
ing education  will  be  a  vital  element  In 
remedying  such  deficiencies. 

Source  2:  Appendix  to  the  Budget  for 
FY  '74  (attached). 

Two  key  statements  cited  are  as  follows: 

"...  originally  established  to  upgrade 
health  care  for  persons  threatened  by  heart 
disease,  cancer,  stroke,  kidney  and  related 


diseases,  the  RMPs  in  recent  years  sought 
more  to  improve  access  to  and  generally 
strengthen  the  health  care  delivery  system." 
Please  note  that  this  suggests  a  deviation 
from  assigned  mission.  However,  your  atten- 
tion Is  invited  to  Section  900(d)  of  PL  91-516 
and  to  the  budget  narratives  of  FY  '72  and 
•73  (attached)  to  indicate  that  such  a  broad- 
ened scope  for  RMP  was  specifically  directed 
by  the  Administration  itself.  Moreover,  it 
is  quite  clear  that  when  the  health  care 
delivery  system  Itself  is  strengthened,  pa- 
tients with  heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke  and 
other  diseases  will  also  be  benefited.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  our  experience  is  that  if 
patients  have  only  very  limited  access  to 
primary  health  care,  the  specialized  treat- 
ment facilities  for  the  categorical  diseases 
are  not  really  available  to  them  either  be- 
cause the  normal  referral  pattern  does  not 
exist. 

Next,  ".  .  .  despite  expenditures  over  $500 
million  for  these  activities,  there  is  little 
evidence  that  on  a  nationwide  basis  the 
RMPs  have  materially  affected  the  health 
care  delivery  system." 

I  would  bring  to  your  attention  Sections 
900(a)  and  (d)  of  PL  91-61S  which  specify 
that  RMPs  shall  work  non-coercively  through 
voluntary  regional  cooperative  arrangements, 
and  moreover  that  the  program  will  not  in- 
terfere with  established  patterns.  We  con- 
sider it  remarkable  that  voluntary  and  co- 
operative changes  have  been  brought  about 
throughout  the  nation  despite  these  con- 
straints. Secondly,  the  reference  to  $500  mil- 
lion Is  the  total  for  all  RMPs  since  1966.  The 
amounts  spent  by  the  RMPs  nationally  in 
the  area  of  strengthening  the  health  care 
delivery  system  have  occurred  mainly  after 
January  1971  when  the  FY  '72  budget  nar- 
rative appeared;  and  that  total  more  nearly 
approximates  $80  million.  Hence  the  total 
of  $500  million  is  not  applicable  to  the 
argument. 

Source  3:  DHEW  Budget  Analysis  by  Pro- 
gram (FY  '74,  attached) . 
The  relevant  statements  are  as  follows: 
".  .  .  regionalized  systems  of  health  care  as 
originally  envisioned  in  legislation  have  not 
been  realized.  The  regions  are  almost  identi- 
cal with  state  boundaries." 

Please  note  that  "originally"  RMP  was  for 
regionalized  information  and  specialized 
services,  not  for  health  care  systems.  More 
importantly,  however,  the  statement  Ignores 
the  fact  that  most  RMPs  are  sub-regional- 
ized according  to  catchment  or  service  areas 
within  the  region,  so  that  functionally  the 
state  boundaries  do  not  Interfere  with  the 
regionalized  systems  which  have  been  de- 
veloped. A  number  of  the  regions  do  extend 
across  state  boundaries. 

The  Statement,  ".  .  .  projects  supported 
have  not  been  carried  out  according  to  any 
consistent  theme  or  set  of  priorities,"  is  a 
criticism  which  Ignores  the  directions  of  the 
FY  '72  &  '73  budget  narratives  In  which  a 
"shift  in  emphasis"  Is  specifically  directed 
(see  attached,  underlined). 

Finally,  the  statement  is  made:  ".  .  .  dis- 
mantling the  superstructure  of  the  RMPs  will 
also  reduce  the  competition  for  the  limited 
staff  available  -with  the  skills  needed  to  make 
a  contribution  to  improving  the  health  serv- 
ice system  in  the  United  States." 

Please  note  that  this  statement  clearly  ad- 
mits that  the  RMPs'  staffs  do  have  the  skills 
to  contribute  toward  improving  the  health 
service  system  in  the  United  States  as  we 
and  the  Administration  both  desire.  What  is 
incomprehensible  to  us  is  that  the  Adminis- 
tration should  recommend  dismantling  the 
RMPs  in  order  to  accomplish  what  we  are 
already  doing. 

This  Is  furnished  to  you  In  response  to 
your  request  for  information,  and  I  hope  it 
may  be  useful  to  you  in  the  course  of  your 


further  analysis  of  the  merits  for  continua- 
tion of  the  Regional  Medical  Programs. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  E.  Teschan,  M.D., 
Chairman,  RMP  Coordinators. 

Source    1 
(Note. — This  Memo  was  transmitted  from 
HEW   to   all   DHEW   Regional   Offices   about 
Jan.  30,  1973.) 

DEPARTMENT   OF   HEALTH,   EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE. 
"REGIONAL  MEDICAL  PROGRAMS" 

|ln  millions  of  dollars] 
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program  description 


Regional  Medical  Programs  began  In  1965 
as  a  mechanism  to  link  the  expertise  of 
medical  centers  with  practicing  physicians 
and  community  hospitals,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  heart,  cancer,  stroke,  and,  later, 
kidney  diseases.  This  linkage  was  mainly  In 
the  form  of  education  and  training  pro- 
grams for  health  care  practitioners,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  development  of  specialized 
resources,  such  as  Intensive  care  units.  TTie 
piu-pose  of  these  activities  was  to  improve 
the  quality  of  care  available  for  heart,  can- 
cer, stroke,  kidney  and  related  diseases. 
There  are  currently  56  RMP's  which  vary  In 
6i2«  from  single  cities  to  combinations  of 
several  States. 

reasons  for  termination 

The  greatest  expenditure  of  RMP  funds 
has  been  In  the  area  of  continuing  educa- 
tion and  upgrading  training  of  health  per- 
sonnel. It  is  not  an  appropriate  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  to  finance  continuing  education 
for  professionals  generally  capable  of  financ- 
ing his  own  education  to  improve  profes- 
sional competence.  Training  programs  sup- 
ported by  RMP's  have  been  short-term  in 
nature.  In  FY  1971,  60  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple receiving  training  by  RMP  attended  a 
project  lasting  one  day  or  less.  Another  27 
percent  attended  one  lasting  no  more  than 
5  days,  and  only  13  percent  attended  proj- 
ects lasting  more  than  5  days. 

As  a  result  of  various  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative decisions  in  recent  years,  sev- 
eral activities  for  improving  the  quality  of 
care  previously  assigned  to  RMP  are  now 
being  supported  by  other  HEW  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  special  NIH  cancer  and 
heart  Initiatives,  and  the  system  of  Profes- 
sional Standards  Review  Organizations  being 
set  up  under  the  Medicare  authoritlss. 


(Public  Law  91-515  91st  Congress,  HJR.  17670 
October  30.  1970) 

An  act  to  amend  titles  in  and  IX  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  revise, 
extend,  and  Improve  the  programs  of  re- 
search, Investigation,  education,  training, 
and  demonstrations  authorized  there- 
under, and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  IX  OF 
THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 
Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 

"Heart  Disease,  Cancer,  Stroke,  and  Kidney 

Disease  Amendments  of  1970". 
Sec.  102.  Section  900  of  the  Public  Health 

Service  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"PURPOSES 

"Sec.  900.  The  purposes  of  this  title  are — 
"(s)  through    grants    and    contracts,    to 


encourage  and  assist  In  the  establishment  of 
regional  cooperative  arrangements  among 
medical  schools,  research  Institutions,  and 
hospitals  for  research  and  training  (includ- 
ing continuing  education),  for  medical  data 
exchange,  and  for  demonstrations  of  patient 
care  in  the  fields  of  heart  disease,  cancer, 
stroke,  and  kidney  disease,  and  other  re- 
lated diseases; 

"(b)  to  afford  to  the  medical  profession 
and  the  medical  Institutions  of  the  Nation, 
through  such  cooperative  arrangements,  the 
opportunity  of  making  available  to  their 
patients  the  latest  advances  In  the  preven- 
tion, diagnosis,  and  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation of  persons  suffering  from  these 
diseases; 

"(c)  to  promote  and  foster  regional  link- 
ages among  health  care  Institutions  and  pro- 
viders so  as  to  strengthen  and  Improve  pri- 
mary care  and  the  relationship  between 
specialized  and  primary  care;  and 

"(d)  by  these  means,  to  Improve  generally 
the  quality  and  enhance  the  capacity  of  the 
health  manpower  and  facilities  available  to 
the  Nation  and  to  improve  health  services 
for  persons  residing  In  areas  with  limited 
health  services,  and  to  accomplish  these 
ends  without  interfering  with  the  patterns, 
or  the  methods  of  financing,  of  patient  care 
or  professional  practice,  or  with  the  admin- 
istration of  hospitals,  and  in  cooperation 
with  practicing  physicians,  medical  center 
officials,  hospital  administrators,  and  repre- 
sentatives from  appropriate  voluntary  health 
agencies." 

Regional  Medical  Programs 
No  extension  beyond  Jvme  30,  1973,  of  the 
regional    medical    program    authorities     is 
being  requested. 

Over  a  period  of  8  years,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, by  means  of  grant  awards  and  di- 
rect staff  activities,  promoted  and  developed 
56  RMP's,  regional  cooperative  arrangements 
among  the  Nation's  health  care  providers 
and  Institutions.  Originally  established  to 
upgrade  the  health  care  of  persons  threat- 
ened by  heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  kidney 
disease  and  related  diseases,  the  RMP's  in 
recent  years  sought  more  to  Improve  access 
to  and  generally  strengthen  the  health  care 
delivery  system.  Despite  Federal  expenditures 
in  excess  of  $500  million  for  these  activities. 
however,  there  is  little  evidence  that  on  a 
nationwide  basis  the  RMP's  have  materially 
affected  the  health  care  delivery  system.  Fur- 
ther expenditure  of  scarce  Federal  health  re- 
sources on  this  program,  therefore,  cannot  be 
Justified  on  the  basis  of  available  evidence. 

Budget  Narratives  for  Regional  Medical 
Programs  (1972-74) 

FYJ972.— Through  grants,  the  development 
of  regional  cooperative  arrangements  among 
the  Nation's  health  professions  and  institu- 
tions for:  (1)  Improvement  of  regional 
health  resources  and  services,  and  (2)  en- 
hancement of  the  capabilities  of  providers  of 
care  at  the  community  level;  and  specifically 
to  improve  personal  health  care  for  persons 
threatened  by  heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke, 
kidney  disease,  and  related  diseases.  These 
activities  are  aimed  at  improving  the  quality 
of  health  care  and  strengthening  the  health 
care  system  generally  throughout  the  Nation. 

To  date,  55  regions  encompassing  the  en- 
tire Nation  have  received  planning  grants;  of 
these,  54  have  been  awarded  operational 
grants.  The  one  remaining  region  is  scheduled 
to  become  operational  In  1971. 

The  1972  budget  Introduces  a  stronger  dis- 
criminatory policy  which  will  be  applied  In 
awarding  grants  to  Individual  Regional  medi- 
cal programs.  As  a  result;  a  sharp  retrench- 
ment in  grant  awards  will  be  made  for  those 
Regional  medical  programs  which  have  been 
the  least  productive  In  order  to  support  se- 


lected Increases  for  those  Regional  medical 
programs  which  have  shown  the  greatest  in- 
novative potential  for  moving  the  local 
health  care  system  toward  Improved  acces- 
sibility and  quality  of  care.  The  new  policy 
will  also  require  a  shifting  emphasis  In  the 
use  of  current  funds  by  the  remaining  pro- 
grams. 

The  major  shift  in  emphasis  by  the  Re- 
gional medical  programs  will  be  directed 
toward  improved  ani  expanded  service  by 
existing  physicians,  nurses,  and  other  allied 
health  personnel;  increased  utilization  of 
new  types  of  allied  health  personnel;  new 
and  specific  mechanisms  that  provide  quality 
control  and  improved  standards  and  de- 
creased costs  of  care  in  hospitals;  early  detec- 
tion of  disease;  implementation  of  the  most 
efficient  use  of  all  phases  of  health  care  tech- 
nology; and  supporting  the  necessary  cat- 
alytic role  to  help  Initiate  necessary  con- 
solidation or  reorganization  of  health  care 
activities  to  achieve  maximum  efficiency. 

FY  1973 — (a)  Grants  and  contracts. — 
Through  grant  awards  and  direct  staff  activi- 
ties, the  56  regional  medical  programs  pro- 
mote and  sustain  the  development  of  re- 
gional cooperative  arrangements  among  the 
Nation's  health  professions  and  institutions 
for:  (1)  Improvement  of  regionallzatlon  of 
health  resources  and  services,  and  (2)  en- 
hancement of  the  capabilities  of  providers  of 
care  at  the  community  level.  These  activi- 
ties are  aimed  at  improving  the  quality  of 
health  care  and  strengthening  the  health 
care  system  generally  throughout  the  Nation 
and  specifically  to  Improve  personal  health 
care  for  persons  threatened  by  heart  disease, 
cancer,  stroke,  kidney  disease,  and  related 
disease. 

In  1973,  emphasis  will  be  placed  on:  First, 
Manpower  development  and  utilization  pro- 
grams.— Training  aimed  at  enabling  exist- 
ing health  manpower  to  provide  more  and 
better  care  and  training  of  new  kinds  of 
health  manpower.  A  significant  portion 
of  the  1973  request  would  be  used  for 
these  activities  including  a  major  new  initia- 
tive in  support  of  area  health  education  cen- 
ters; second,  new  techniques  and  Innovative 
delivery  patterns. — Activities  aimed  at  im- 
proving the  accessibility,  efficiency,  and 
quality  of  health  care.  ITirough  their  pro- 
vider linkages,  the  RMP's  will  act  as  catalytic 
agents  for  the  planning  and  development  of 
health  maintenance  organizations,  ambula- 
tory and  emergency  medical  care  services, 
particularly  for  rural  areas,  and  for  the  ap- 
plication of  new  technologies,  including 
automated  systems  and  centralization  of 
laboratory  facilities.  Third,  regionallzatlon 
activities. — Provider  initiated  activities  lead- 
ing to  greater  sharing  of  health  facilities, 
manpower,  and  other  resources.  These  activi- 
ties will  Include  support  for  comorehensive 
Interregional  kidney  disease  projects.  Fourth, 
development  and  implementation  of  quality 
of  care  guidelines  and  performance  review 
mechanisms. — Such  guidelines  and  mecha- 
nisms are  necessary  to  the  development  of 
the  new  and  more  effective  comprehensive 
systems  of  health  services  such  as  health 
maintenance  organizations,  rural  health 
delivery  svstems.  and  emergency  health  csre 
systems.  Fifth,  development,  demonstration 
and  application  of  biomedical  and  manage- 
ment techniques. — Activities  aimed  at  in- 
creasing productivity  of  providers  and  ex- 
tending specialized  services  to  areas  not  cur- 
rently covered. 

Health  Services  and  Mental  Health 

Administration 

comprehensive  health  planning 

An  Increase  is  recommended  for  health 
planning  to  strengthen  the  capacity  of  the 
56  State  and  208  areawlde  health  agencies  to 
influence  the  orderly  and  efficient  develop- 
ment of  local  health  services  and  to  design 
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their  health  systems  more 
planned  growth  can  bring  about 
priorities,  such  as  excessive  reliai 
patient  care  when  ambulatory 
be  more  appropriate.  Renewal  of 
latlon  for  comprehensive  health 
provide  for  strengthening  the 
of  both  State  and  areawide  health 
bodies.  F*unds  in  1974  will  support 
mated  258  areawide  agencies 

REGIONAL   MEDICAL   PROCRAH  : 

The  legislative  authority  for  th« 
Medical  Program  expires  at  the 
1973.   The  Administration  will  no; 
extension,  and  plans  to  award  no 
June   30,    1973.   This   action   Is   be 
because  the  regionalized  systems 
care  as  originally  envisioned  in 
tion  have  not  In  fact  been 
the  seven  years  of  this  program's 
The  Regions  are  almost  exclusively 
with  State  boundaries  and  the  pro 
ported  have  not  been  carried  out 
any   consistent   theme   or  set   of 
Nearly  all  of  the  RMP  projects  ov 
project    grant    programs   supporter  I 
Department;   most  particularly 
slve  health  planning,  health  service^ 
and  development,  and  heart  and 
search.    Dismantling   the 
the  RMPs  will  also  reduce  the 
for  the  limited  staff  available  with 
needed  to  make  a  contribution  to 
the    health    service    system    In 
States. 

HEALTH    MAlhfTENANCE    ORGANIZATIONS 

Legislation  will  be  re-introduced 
the  development  of  Health  Mainteiiance 
ganizations.   These   locally   organl^d 
service  plans  provide  preventive 
ment  services  on  a  prepaid  voluntkry 
They    hold    promise    of    controlling 
health  care  costs  and  improving 
high  quality  health  care  services 
to  other  patterns  of  delivery. 

Federal  assistance  will  be  provlde< . 
an  Integrated  program  of  grants, 
loans  and  loan  guarantees  to  plan, 
and  facilitate  Initial  operations  of 
is  estimated  that  1974  funding  will  s 
planning  projects,  67  development 
and  30  operational  programs.  Legislation 
encourage  participation  in  the  H^O 
alternate  to  present  Indemnity 
will  be  assisted  In  amending  laws 
restrict  HMO  development,  and  technical 
slstance  will  be  offered  in  HMO  deve  lopment 
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A    major    contribution    to    bullii 
needed  national  supply  of  hospital 
facilities  is  credited  to  the  26  year 
Burton  program. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Presideilt.  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  1136,  which  wniUd  ex- 
tend for  1  year  without  change — at  fiscal 
year  1973  authorization  leveli— those 
health  programs  authorized  under  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  and  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act, 
which  are  due  to  expire  Jime  |30  this 
year. 

The  administration's  position 
bill   was   stated   forthrightly   aid 
clnctly  by  Secretary  Weinberge:' 
testimony  before  the  Labor  am 
Welfare  Committee. 

The  thrust  of  his  testimony 
a  simple  extension  will  perpeti^ate 
existing  welter  of  overlapping, 
tive  categorical  health  programs 
of  which  should  be  reduced,  consoflidated 
or  eliminated.  He  feels  there  is 
to  be  gained  by  postponing  the 
cisions  that  must  be  made  wheh 
programs  are  reviewed. 

I  support  S.  1136,  not  because  Ijfeel  the 
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status  quo  is  entirely  satisfactory,  or  be- 
cause I  want  to  procrastinate,  but  be- 
cause I  feel  there  simply  is  not  enough 
time  for  our  committee  to  carefully  re- 
view these  programs  and  make  intelli- 
gent recommendations  to  the  Senate  be- 
fore they  expire  on  June  30. 1  think  there 
is  considerable  merit  in  the  criticisms  ex- 
pressed by  the  administration.  I  think  we 
should  examine  each  program  closely  to 
determine  whether  it  should  be  extended, 
changed,  or  combined  with  other  pro- 
grams. But  there  is  no  way  we  can  do 
this  with  12  separate  programs  and  come 
up  with  rational  proposals  before 
June  30. 

By  providing  a  simple  1-year  exten- 
sion, S.  1136  will  give  us  the  time  we  need. 
I  hope  such  an  extension  will  not  en- 
courage the  committee  to  procrastinate 
until  we  find  ourselves  in  the  same  mess 
a  year  from  now.  Hearings  should  be 
scheduled  soon,  so  that  the  administra- 
tion and  other  interested  parties  can  give 
us  their  recommendations.  Hopefully,  the 
end  result  will  be  legislation  which 
through  consolidation,  and  elimination 
where  necessary,  will  reduce  and  ration- 
alize the  existing  t^mgle  of  categorical 
health  programs. 

It  should  be  noted  in  this  regard  that 
the  administration  has  provided  us  with 
no  concrete  alternatives.  The  fiscal  year 
1974  budget  recommendations  are  not  the 
proper  mechanism  for  rationalizing  our 
health  programs.  I  feel  strongly  that  un- 
der the  Constitution  it  is  the  executive 
branch's  duty  to  recommend,  rather  than 
dictate  with  regard  to  legislative  author- 
ity. To  the  extent  that  the  fiscal  year  1974 
budget  requests  no  money  for  programs 
the  administration  feels  should  not  be 
continued,  it  Is  an  attempt  to  do  the 
latter. 

An  even  more  direct  attempt  to  do  this 
Is  the  administration's  imilateral  action 
to  terminate  the  regional  medical  pro- 
grams before  Congress  has  had  the  op- 
portunity to  review  it.  This  is  a  clear  in- 
trusion by  the  executive  branch  into  the 
jurisdiction  of  Congress.  The  regional 
medical  programs  were  established  pur- 
suant to  a  law  made  by  Congress.  So  long 
as  that  law  remains  on  the  books,  it  Is 
the  Executive's  duty  to  execute  it.  Beyond 
that,  all  the  Executive  can  properly  do  is 
recommend  to  the  Congress  that  the  pro- 
gram be  changed  or  terminated.  The  de- 
cision must  be  made  by  Congress.  If  that 
is  not  true,  in  the  words  of  a  constituent, 
"What  are  we  here  for?" 

Already  in  this  session,  I  have  Intro- 
duced S.  1006,  an  extension  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act  with  some  modifications  to 
take  into  account  the  surplus  of  hos- 
pital beds  in  large  urban  areas  while  pro- 
viding necessary  support  for  construction 
and  modernization  of  facilities  in  rural 
areas  and  smaller  communities  where  the 
need  is  critical.  Other  legislation  being 
considered  would  provide  alternative  to 
some  of  the  programs  contained  in  this 
omnibus  bill,  but  again,  I  would  empha- 
size that  these  alternatives  are  being  de- 
veloped by  the  Congress,  not  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
stitution is  explicit  that  legislative  power 
resides  solely  wth  the  Congress.  I  feel 
we  should  guard  that  power  jealously, 
and  exercise  it  responsibly,  keeping  in 


mind  always  that  the  proper  Federal  role 
is  not  all-inclusive,  that  the  mere  spend- 
ing of  Federal  dollars  frequently  does  not 
solve  problems,  and  that  Federal  reve- 
nues are  indeed  limited.  For  that  reason 
alone — in  order  to  preserve  the  status 
quo  while  Congress  exercises  responsi- 
bly its  decisionmaking  powers  with  re- 
spect to  programs  it  has  created — S.  1136 
should  be  passed. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  S.  1136,  the  "Public 
Health  Service  Act  Extension  of  1973." 
This  legislation  extends  for  1  year,  in 
basically  unaltered  form,  and  at  the 
present  fiscal  year  levels  of  authoriza- 
tion, the  soon  to  expire  authorities  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  and  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  and  the  Congress  as  a  whole 
will  always  give  this  administration's 
legislative  proposals  a  full  and  fair  hear- 
ing. It  is  clear  that  we  have  asked  the 
administration  for  thorough  evaluation 
of  those  expiring  authorities,  and  have 
encouraged  it  to  submit  constructive  pro- 
posals to  help  us  recodify  this  vital  piece 
of  legislation. 

In  response  we  have  received  the  ad- 
ministration's fiscal  year  1974  budget 
proposal,  which  raises  serious  questions 
as  to  the  desirability  and  effectiveness  of 
some  of  these  important  authorizations. 
It  proposes  to  terminate,  phase  out  or 
substantially  change  several  programs 
whose  aims  and  objectives  I  consider  to 
be  worthy,  and  which  should,  on  the 
balance  of  information  presently  avail- 
able to  us,  continue  to  be  implemented. 
I  speak  specifically  of  the  administra- 
tion's proposals  to  terminate  the  Hill- 
Burton  hospital  and  ambulatory  care 
facilities  construction  and  moderniza- 
tion program,  the  commimlty  mental 
health  centers  programs,  and  the  re- 
gional medical  programs  for  heart,  can- 
cer, and  stroke,  and  to  substantially 
change  and  redirect  such  programs  as 
comprehensive  health  planning,  and 
maternal  and  child  health  services. 

The  administration's  able  representa- 
tives who  testify  before  us  give  several 
main  reasons  for  these  proposed  termi- 
nations and  cutbacks — these  programs 
do  not  deserve  priority  in  the  competi- 
tion for  Federal  funds,  they  are  ineffec- 
tive, duplicative,  or  wa,steful,  and  Con- 
gress intended  them  to  be  of  only  a  tem- 
porary or  demonstration  nature,  and 
that  there  is  private  funding  readily 
available  for  them.  Recognizing  and  re- 
specting the  right  and  the  obligation  of 
the  administration  to  put  forth  its  view- 
points and  legislative  recommendations 
in  their  most  favorable  light,  I  am  also 
aware  of  the  constitutional  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  thoroughly  evaluate  and  scru- 
tinize these  proposals.  Out  of  this  kind 
of  dialog,  sound  legislation  will  hope- 
fully emerge. 

In  my  opinion,  the  administration  has 
not,  in  its  recommendations  to  terminate 
and  change  these  authorities,  made  a 
persuasive  case.  I  suggest  that  its  pro- 
posals are  insufflciently  substantiated  by 
the  weight  of  the  data  and  evidence  it 
has  presented  to  us;  they  do  not  present 
to  us;  they  do  not  present  us  with  a  vi- 
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able  legislative  alternative  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  existing  authorities. 

In  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island  im- 
plementation of  the  administration's 
budgetary  proposals  for  health  would 
eliminate  or  imperil  $262,000  in  Federal 
funds  for  services  at  the  child  develop- 
ment center  for  handicapped  children  at 
Rhode  Island  Hospital,  $83,000  for  im- 
munization protection  against  polio  and 
other  diseases  for  youngsters  in  poor  and 
near-poor  families,  $254,000  for  mater- 
nity and  infant  care  for  high-risk  moth- 
ers in  inner  city  areas,  563,500  in  dental 
care  for  retarded  children,  and  $530,000 
for  food  protection  and  sanitation. 

My  State  will  in  this  fiscal  year  receive 
approximately  $2,600,000  in  grant  and 
loan  funds  under  the  Hill-Burton  pro- 
gram. In  the  last  2  years  primary  em- 
phasis has  been  placed  on  modernization 
and  development  of  much  needed  ambu- 
latory and  long-term  care  facilities.  Al- 
though the  administration  contends  that 
a  general  overabundance  of  unoccupied 
hospital  beds  indicates  that  Hill-Burton 
aid  should  be  terminated,  its  budget 
makes  no  provision  to  provide  Federal 
funding  for  these  ambulatory  care  facili- 
ties. Furthermore,  hospital  administra- 
tors in  my  own  State  tell  me  that  al- 
though there  may  be  a  high  rate  of  un- 
occupied beds  in  some  geographical 
areas,  this  applies  primarily  to  obstetri- 
cal and  gynecological  beds — not  to  medi- 
cal-surgical wards. 

If  the  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters pi'ogram  is  phased  out,  Rhode  Island 
would  lose  its  opportunity  for  obtaining 
millions  of  dollars  in  Federal  funds  for 
the  construction  and  stafltog  of  such 
centers. 

Rhode  Island  is  a  small  State.  We 
pride  ourselves,  and  I  think  justifiably 
so,  on  the  strides  we  have  made  in  mak- 
ing innovative  and  efficient  preventive 
health  care  available  to  increasing  num- 
bers of  our  citizens.  I  am  personally  fa- 
miliar with  many  of  the  federally  funded 
programs,  smd  the  persons  administer- 
ing them  in  my  State.  I  have  seen  little 
or  no  evidence  that  these  programs  do 
not  deserve  priority  or  that  they  are 
wasteful,  and  inefficient.  To  the  contrary, 
these  programs  seem  to  be  working  well, 
and  are  just  beginning  to  realize  their 
potential.  Among  the  members  of  the 
communities  which  they  serve  there  Is 
almost  universal  agreement  that  Federal 
funding  is  still  needed. 

The  regional  medical  programs  have 
been  the  subject  of  administration  criti- 
cism. In  Rhode  Island  they  provide 
grants  and  contracts  for  ambxilatory 
health  service  planning  in  Newport 
County,  the  creation  of  an  area  library 
at  Brown  University,  inservice  education 
for  nurses  in  the  management  of  patients 
with  diabetes  mellitus  at  Miriam  and  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital  in  Providence,  and 
screening,  first-aid,  and  referral  to  phy- 
sicians and  hospitals  in  the  Pawtucket 
Model  Cities  program.  I  think  that  these 
programs  are  accomplishing  valid  objec- 
tives. 

I  reiterate  my  readiness  and  willing- 
ness to  be  receptive  to  viable  administra- 
tion alternatives,  to  modernize,  coordi- 
nate, and  improve  existing  public  health 
service  legislation.  Where  there  is  incon- 


clusive evidence  or  honest  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  prioritie":  of  various 
programs,  on  their  efficiency  or  effective- 
ness, I  will  do  all  that  I  can  to  be  flexible. 
Nevertheless.  I  will  oppose  this  adminis- 
tration in  what  I  believe  to  be  an  im- 
proper use  of  the  budget  as  a  legislative 
mechanism.  To  ask  for  a  reduced  level 
of  funding  for  certain  programs  where 
moneys  have  been  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress raises  a  serious  constitutional  is- 
sue. Over  its  implications,  reasonable 
men  may  differ;  but  to  order,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  the  dismantling  of 
fimctloning  programs,  imder  presently 
existing  authorities,  without  the  consent 
of  Congress  is  to  me  clearly  violative  of 
constitutional  prerogatives.  Congress, 
not  the  President,  is  the  duly  delegated 
lawmaking  representative  of  the  people. 
For  these  reasons  I  support  the  "Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  Extension  of  1973". 

CONGBESS  MUST  RETAIN  THE  BIGHT  TO 
DETERMINE  TEDERAL  AID  TO  HEALTH 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  take  favorable  action 
today  on  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
Extension  of  1973,  S.  1136.  Immediate 
enactment  of  this  legislation,  to  extend 
various  authorities  under  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  and  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation Facilities  and  Commimlty 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act,  now  sched- 
uled to  expire  in  less  than  4  months,  is 
essential  if  Congress  is  to  exercise  effec- 
tively its  power  to  determine  the  re- 
sponse of  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  critical  health  care  needs  in  our 
Nation  today. 

Nowhere  is  the  administration's  re- 
treat from  domestic  problems  better  il- 
lustrated than  in  its  proposals  for  cut- 
backs and  terminations  of  funding  for 
vital  health  research,  training,  and 
services,  under  the  fiscal  1974  budget. 
And  these  budget  decisions  fly  in  the 
face  of  the  mandates  and  lawmaking 
powers  of  Congress. 

I  had  the  honor  to  serve  in  this  Cham- 
ber with  Senator  Lister  Hill  of  Ala- 
bama, the  father  of  Federal  involvement 
in  health  programs.  His  contribution  on 
the  Senate  side  of  Capitol  Hill  was 
matched  by  a  lifetime  of  dedication  to 
the  same  cause  by  Representative  John 
Fogarty  of  Rhode  Island.  Between  them, 
these  two  exceptional,  honest  and  con- 
cerned public  servants  led  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a  structure  of  Federal  commit- 
ment to  the  health  of  America  which 
has  avoided  partisanship  in  the  interests 
of  alleviating  human  suffering. 

The  Nation?!  Institutes  of  Health  have 
served  as  ever-growing,  enduring  monu- 
ments to  their  vision  and  compassion.  No 
better  investment  was  ever  made  by  a 
government  on  behalf  of  all  its  p)eople. 
Over  the  years  the  Federal  commit- 
ment to  health  research  has  wrought 
significant  results.  Scientific  researchers 
in  federally  supported  laboratories 
brought  into  being  ciunulative  miracles; 
the  conquests  of  rubella  and  polio  alone 
justify  our  total  expenditures. 
Now  all  this  is  in  danger. 
The  President  has  submitted  a  budget 
spelling  out  sheer  disaster  for  much  of 
the  carefully  reared  structure  of  Federal 
aid  to  health.  The  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 


are  to  be  starved  for  funds,  while  only 
two  major  programs  receive  new  fund- 
ing. 

How  such  a  policy  can  be  followed  by 
a  modern  government  in  this  day  and 
age  totally  escapes  me.  It  defies  logic. 
Virtually  every  person  in  the  Nation  has 
in  some  direct  or  indirect  manner  bene- 
fited from  this  ongoing  massive  research 
effort.  Nobel  laureates  even  now  are  to  be 
found  working  on  the  NIH  campus. 

The  philosophy  of  those  in  the  White 
House  and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  seems  to  be  to  cut  mercilessly  at 
every  program  until  some  vital  element 
of  our  health  commitment  is  ruined. 

The  Hill-Burton  program  for  construc- 
tion of  various  health  facilities  is  slated 
to  be  completely  phased  out.  In  opera- 
tion for  26  years,  Hill-Burton  has  pro- 
vided Federal  funds  to  more  than  3,800 
communities  for  construction  of  6,265 
public  and  nonprofit  hospitals  and  nurs- 
ing homes.  Now  it  is  to  be  wiped  out, 
totally  ignoring  the  desperate  need  for 
such  facilities  in  thousands  of  places 
across  the  Nation.  In  rural  America  fa- 
cilities are  needed,  as  well  as  on  Indian 
reservations  and  in  iimer  cities.  Thou- 
sands of  existing  facilities  are  desperately 
in  need  of  extensive  updating  and  re- 
modeling. 

If  Federal  funds  are  cut  off  and  Hill- 
Burton  comes  to  an  end,  our  Nation's 
physical  plant  in  the  health  area  will 
shortly  be  in  as  disastrous  a  shape  as 
it  was  when  we  began  these  programs. 

The  administration  has  also  callously 
advocated  total  withdrawal  of  Federal 
support  from  the  community  mental 
health  centers  program. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  a  successful  ven- 
ture which  has  reduced  by  50  percent 
the  number  of  patients  admitted  to  State 
mental  institutions,  and  has  grown  in 
effectiveness  since  its  inception  in  1963. 
Federal  grants  have  been  provided 
under  the  act  for  construction  of  facili- 
ties offering  comprehensive  mental 
health  services.  Later  amendments  au- 
thorized grants  for  staffing  specialized 
services  for  alcoholics,  drug  addicts  and 
cMdren. 

By  mid  1972.  423  centers  had  been 
funded.  Each  served  populations  of  be- 
tween 75,000  and  200,000  people.  Yet 
under  the  President's  proposed  budget, 
no  funds  are  requested  for  new  con- 
struction or  staffing  grants.  Many  such 
centers  have  been  located  in  high  poverty 
areas,  where  they  have  yielded  significant 
results. 

The  Federal  contribution  has  been  25 
percent.  Once  that  contribution  is  re- 
moved, all  too  many  local  jurisdictions 
will  be  left  with  no  alternative  fimding 
sources.  We  can,  therefore,  predict  with 
reasonable  certainty  that  most  of  these 
centers  will  have  to  close. 

A  similar  fate  awaits  the  regional 
medical  program  under  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1974  budget.  This  vital  Fed- 
eral imdertaking  consists  of  contracts 
and  grants  imder  the  heart  disease,  can- 
cer, and  stroke  amendments  of  1965.  Its 
main  purpose  is  to  establish  regional  co- 
operative arrangements  between  medical 
schools,  research  institutes  and  hospitals. 
Once  such  linkups  were  made,  strides 
would  be  made  in  research,  training, 
medical  data  exchange,  and  demons tra- 
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tion  of  patient  care  in  fields 
disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and 
ments. 

Today  there  are  56  regional 
programs  across  the  country.  In 
ess,  many  Americans  have  beer 
receive  up-to-date  care. 

A  fourth  major  Federal 
gram  scheduled  for  eliminatloti 
National  Institutes  of  Health 
training  grants  and  fellowship^ 
have  provided  support  for 
entists  for  20  years.  Training 
elude  stipends  awarded  student!  i 
port  research  training  mainly  ir 
cal  and  medical  sciences.  Therp 
some  support  for  related  fields 
psychology,   social  sciences, 
neering. 

Fellowships,  although  award^ 
stitutions,   are  for  support   of 
individuals.  In  1971  alone.  Nil- 
ship  and  training  grant 
vlded  assistance  for 
percent  of  all  graduate  students 
medical  sciences  and  21  percent 
in  all  blosciences. 

This  broad  support  for 
yielded  remarkable  dividends  to 
lifting   the   shadow  of   several 
scourges  from  our  land.  People 
saved  from  tragic  death  or 
mutilation.  Such  a  cumulative 
is  worth  further  broad  suppor 
than,  of  all  things,  heartless 

Another  prime  example  of 
steps  backward  by  the  Nixon 
tration  that  can  seriously 
Nation's  health  resources  is  the 
slicing  of  funds  for  health 
training.  The  President's  budget 
decrease  the  amount  which  the 
of  Health  Manpower  could 
grants  and  contracts  In  fiscal 
by  $347  million. 

We  do  not  have  such  a  perfec 
of  health  care  that  we  can 
los.<;  of  support  in  such  an 
Health  care  in  the  United 
paradox.  In  no  nation  can  more 
and    more    sophisticated 
health  care  delivery  be  foimd. 
dividends  of  advanced  medical 
technology,  and  treatment  have 
translated  into  the  best  or  even 
health  care  for  evervone  in  th( 
States.    In     1967.    the    United 
ranked  14th  in  the  rate  of 
tality  among  industrial  nations 
pectancy  at  birth  for  a  U.S. 
years — is  nearly  5   years 
that  of  a  Swedish  male.  In  10 
the  expectancy  for  females 
73.7  year  average  for  the  Unitec 

Much    of    the    discrepancy 
knowledge  available  in  health 
actual  health  of  the  average 
due  to  both  short  supply  and 
tribution  of  our  health  manpower 
estimate  that  America  currently 
about    50,000    more    physicians 
American  Medical  Association 
show   133   counties   across   the 
States  are  without  a  single  priv 
ticlng  physician.  We  are  in 
need  of  primary  care 
proportion  of  family  practitioners 
lation  to  population  declined 
than  20  percent  between  1963 

Doctors  are  not  the  only  hea. 
sonnel  needed.  Nurses  are  in 
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mand  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
In  1970,  approximately  700,000  R.N.'s 
were  practicing  and  an  additional  150,- 
000  were  needed.  By  1980,  there  is  ex- 
pected to  be  a  shortage  of  200,000  nurses. 
Severe  shortages  of  allied  health  per- 
sonnel also  exist.  New  educational  pro- 
grams are  preparing  members  of  the  al- 
lied health  professions  to  olfer  more  and 
more  of  these  services  which,  in  the  past, 
only  a  doctor  was  authorized  to  provide. 

Few  will  argue  with  the  contention 
that  we  need  more  health  personnel. 
Many  are  curious  as  to  exactly  what  and 
how  programs  of  assistance  for  training 
would  be  affected  by  the  proposed 
budget  cuts  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

First,  the  level  of  funding  proposed 
for  health  professions  as.~i.5tance  pro- 
grams— programs  for  educational  sup- 
port of  phj-sicians,  osteopaths,  dentists, 
pharmacists,  optometrists,  pediatricians, 
veterinarians  and  professional  public 
health  personnel — is  $232  million  less 
than  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

This  reduction  of  funding  in  the  broad 
category  of  "health  professions"  mangles 
several  programs.  For  example.  Congress 
authorized  a  total  of  $299  million  for 
construction  grants  in  fiscal  year  1974 
for  research  and  teaching  facilities,  yet 
no  money  is  requested  by  the  President 
for  construction  grants. 

Institutional  support  has  been  pro- 
vided through  capitation  grants  and 
special  project  grants.  Capitation  grants 
are  awarded  on  a  formula  basis  and  are 
to  be  used  to  support  education  pro- 
grams. The  budget  estimates  indicate 
support  of  125  schools  of  medicine  and 
osteopathy  in  fiscal  year  1974,  only  2 
more  than  in  fiscal  year  1973.  The  num- 
ber of  schools  of  dentistry  receiving  capi- 
tation grants.  58,  would  remain  constant. 
Capitation  grant  support  of  109  schools 
of  veterinary  medicine,  optometry,  phar- 
macy, and  podiatry  would  be  terminated. 

In  addition.  Congress  has  authorized 
special  project  grants  and  contracts  for 
a  broad  range  of  assistance  including 
curriculum  improvement,  training  new 
kinds  of  personnel,  innovative  educa- 
tional programs,  improving  supply  and 
distribution  of  health  personnel,  and  so 
forth.  The  President  Is  suggesting  fund- 
ing of  less  than  half  as  many  special  proj- 
ect awards  in  fiscal  year  1974  as  in  fiscal 
year  1973 — a  drop  from  234  to  108. 

The  program  of  scholarship  grants  for 
health  professions  students  as  it  is  now 
set  up  is  scheduled  to  be  phased  out.  No 
new  scholarship  grants  would  be  made 
in  fiscal  year  1974.  Regardless  of  fi- 
nancial need,  scholarships  would  be 
awarded  only  to  students  committing 
themselves  to  serve  in  a  Federal  program 
to  meet  national  needs. 

Similar  reductions  are  proposed  for 
support  of  nurse  training  programs. 
Whereas  a  total  of  $115  million  was  orig- 
inally requested  for  obligation  for  fiscal 
year  1973,  only  $47  million  has  been  re- 
quested for  fiscal  year  1974.  Cuts  totaling 
$28  million  are  requested  for  the  remain- 
ing months  of  fiscal  year  1973. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  health  professions 
construction  grant  program,  no  f imds  are 
requested  for  grants  for  construction  of 
nurse  training  facilities.  Institutional 
support  in  the  form  of  capitation  grants 


Is  scheduled  to  be  terminated  In  fiscal 
year  1974.  The  program  of  scholarship 
grants  for  nursing  students  Is  also  sched- 
uled to  be  phased  out. 

The  picture  is  even  more  bleak  for 
Federal  support  of  public  and  allied 
health  programs.  Last  year's  level  of  re- 
quested funds  for  obligation  to  programs 
of  public  health  training  was  $18  million, 
and  $34  million  for  allied  health.  No 
funds  have  been  requested  for  support  of 
such  programs  in  fiscal  year  1974.  On  top 
of  this,  cuts  have  been  requested  in  avail- 
able funds  for  obligation  in  the  re- 
mainder of  fiscal  year  1973 — $6  million 
from  public  health  and  $11  million  from 
allied  health. 

Perhaps  no  other  Federal  programs 
contribute  so  much  to  our  health  care 
complex  as  programs  of  health  manpower 
training.  Their  benefits  are  not  limited 
to  a  select  few,  but  are  shared  by  persons 
of  all  Income,  social,  age,  and  racial 
groups.  Congress  cannot  sit  by  and  watch 
the  administration  render  these  pro- 
grams Ineffective  by  lack  of  funding. 

Mr.  President,  these  unilateral  health 
budget  reduction  decisions  by  the  ad- 
ministration must  not  be  allowed  to 
stand.  Congress  must  not  allow  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  usurp  its  legislative 
power  to  continue  or  revise  basic  au- 
thorities under  statutory  law  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  hospital  construction 
or  modernization,  regional  medical  pro- 
grams of  vital  importance  to  rural 
America,  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters and  programs  to  address  develop- 
mental disabilities,  and  for  medical  li- 
braries, allied  health  training,  health 
services  research  and  development, 
health  statistics,  public  health  training, 
migrant  health  programs,  family  plan- 
ning and  population  research,  and  com- 
prehensive health  planning.  The  1-year 
extension  of  these  authorities  provided 
for  in  the  legislation  before  the  Sen- 
ate is  essential  to  enable  Congress  to 
give  thorough  consideration  to  major 
legislation  addressed  to  the  future  of 
these  programs. 

It  is  unconscionable  that  the  Nixon 
administration  should  now  oppose  this 
extension  after  frustrating  the  legisla- 
tive process  by  steadfastly  refusing,  for 
months  on  end,  to  provide  any  specific 
legislative  recommendations  for  these 
programs.  Last  year,  in  the  face  of  re- 
peated declinations  by  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
testify,  the  Senate  acted  upon  several 
measures  designed  to  assure  continued 
Federal  support  for  vital  programs  to 
advance  health  care  across  the  Nation. 
In  January  of  this  year,  the  Secretary- 
designate  of  HEW  promised  to  provide 
legislative  recommendations,  but  these 
failed  to  materialize. 

Instead,  the  President's  budget  for  fis- 
cal 1974  simply  recommends  the  termi- 
nation of  a  number  of  these  authorities. 
As  late  as  March  22.  Secretary  Wein- 
berger could  only  state  once  again  that 
legislative  proposals  would  be  forthcom- 
ing from  HEW. 

This  constitutes  a  record  of  total  irre- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  the  executive 
branch  with  respect  to  planning  and  ac- 
tion to  meet  the  critical  health  care 
needs  of  America. 
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I  find  no  sense  of  obligation  to  the 
American  people  In  an  administration 
policy  of  cutting  back  and  terminating 
health  programs.  If  this  policy  is  allowed 
to  stand,  incalculable  losses  will  be  suf- 
fered— some  never  to  be  restored — in 
health  research,  health  training,  and  the 
conquest  of  sickness  and  disability. 

Therefore,  Congress  must  act,  and  act 
decisively.  I  urge  the  immediate  enact- 
ment of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
Extension  of  1973  to  enable  America  to 
get  on  with  these  absolutely  essential 
tasks. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    66 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  56. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  foUowlng 
new  sections: 

Sec.  6.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Federal  Government,  In  the  admin- 
istration of  all  Federal  programs,  that  reli- 
gious beliefs  which  proscribe  the  performance 
of  abortions  or  sterilization  procedures  (or 
limit  the  clrcunxstances  under  which  abor- 
tions or  sterilizations  may  be  performed) 
shall  be  respected. 

Sec.  7.  Any  provision  of  law,  regulation, 
contract,  or  other  agreement  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  on  and  after  tne  enactment 
of  the  Act,  there  shall  not  be  Imposed,  ap- 
plied, or  enforced.  In  or  In  connection  with 
the  administration  of  any  program  estab- 
lished or  financed  totally  or  in  part  by  the 
Federal  Government  which  provides  or  assists 
In  paying  for  health  care  services  for  Individ- 
uals or  assists  hospitals  or  other  health  care 
Institutions,  any  requirement,  condition,  or 
limitation,  which  would  result  In  causing  or 
attempting  to  cause,  or  obligate,  any  physi- 
cian, other  health  care  personnel,  or  any  hos- 
pital or  other  health  care  institution,  to 
perform,  assist  In  the  performance  of,  or 
malce  facilities  or  personnel  available  for  or 
to  assist  In  the  performance  of,  any  abortion 
or  sterilization  procedure  on  any  Individual, 
if  the  performance  of  such  abortion  or  sterili- 
zation procedure  on  such  Individual  would 
be  contrary  to  the  religious  beliefs  of  such 
physician  or  other  health  care  personnel,  or 
of  the  person  or  group  sponsoring  or  admin- 
istering such  hospital  or  other  Institution. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
ruled  In  Roe,  et  dl.  v.  Wade.  District  At- 
torney of  Dallas  County  (41  U.S.L.W. 
4213) ,  that  State  laws  which  prohibit  an 
abortion  during  the  first  3  months  of  a 
woman's  pregnancy  are  contrary  to  the 
due  process  clause  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  and,  therefore, 
Invalid.  The  decision,  in  effect,  prevents 
any  interference  In  the  relationship  be- 
tween a  doctor  and  an  expectant  mother 
during  early  pregnancy,  with  regard  to 
her  legEil  rijght  to  obtain  an  abortion. 

Of  course,  this  decision  can  neither  be 
altered  nor  repealed  by  statute,  since  It 
rests  upon  the  court's  Interpretation  of 
the  Constitution,  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land.  Nevertheless,  the  decision  does 
raise  a  serious  question  as  to  Its  possible 


Impact  upon  the  Federal  Government's 
extensive  involvement  In  medicine  and 
medical  care. 

For  example,  thousands  of  hospitals 
throughout  the  United  States  have  been 
built,  remodeled,  enlarged,  modernized 
or  equipped  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Hill-Burton  Act.  Federal  money  made 
available  for  this  purpose,  has  been  ex- 
tended on  the  condition  that  the  hos- 
pitals shall  comply  with  certain  Federal 
regulations.  These  regulations  need  not 
be  prescribed  prior  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  Federal  grant  or  loan,  but  may  be 
stipulated  afterward. 

Thus  the  requirement  that  hospitals, 
furnished  Hill-Burton  funds,  must  prove 
that  charity  patients  account  for  not  less 
than  3  percent  of  their  yearly  operating 
costs,  represents  a  relatively  recent  con- 
dition laid  upon  most  hospitals  after 
they  had  obtained  the  Federal  money. 
Once  having  accepted  the  money,  the 
hospitals  are  subject  thereafter  to  com- 
ply with  such  regulations  as  the  Federal 
administrative  agency  may  choose  to 
impose. 

Physicians  who  participate  in  the  med- 
icare and  medicaid  programs  could  find 
themselves  in  the  same  predicament. 
Their  eligibility  might  come  to  be  con- 
ditioned upon  their  willingness  to  per- 
form all  those  services  prescribed  by 
Federal  regulations. 

Given  this  state  of  the  law,  I  can  well 
understand  the  deep  concern  being  ex- 
pressed by  hospital  administrators, 
clergymen,  and  physicians  whose  reli- 
gious beliefs  prohibit  abortions  and/or 
sterilization  in  most  cases.  Catholic  hos- 
pitals, for  example,  do  not  permit  their 
facilities  to  be  used  for  the  performance 
of  an  abortion  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. It  Is  simply  contrary  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  regardless  of  what  the 
civil  law  may  say. 

Nothing  is  more  fundamental  to  our 
national  birthright  than  freedom  of  reli- 
gion. Religious  belief  must  remain  above 
the  reach  of  secular  authority.  It  is  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  fashion  the  law  in 
such  a  manner  that  no  Federal  fimding 
of  hospitals,  medical  research,  or  medi- 
cal care  may  be  conditioned  upon  the 
violation  of  religious  precepts. 

Now  is  the  time  to  erect  the  appropri- 
ate safeguards  against  such  transgres- 
sions. Even  though  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  does  not  impose  the  obligation 
upon  a  hospital,  there  is  nothing  in 
existing  law  to  prevent  zealous  adminis- 
trators from  requiring  the  performance 
of  abortions,  within  the  limits  of  the 
Court's  decision,  as  a  part  of  their  reg- 
ulations pertaining  to  federally  fimded 
programs. 

This  apprehension  is  anything  but 
whimsy.  Already  a  case  has  arisen 
which  should  furnish  us  with  ample 
grounds  for  legislative  action.  A  Federal 
district  court  in  Montana,  in  the  case  of 
Mike  and  Gloria  Taylor  against  St.  Vin- 
cent Hospital,  has  Issued  a  temporary 
Injunction,  compelling  a  Catholic  hos- 
pital, contrary  to  Catholic  beliefs,  to  al- 
low its  facilities  to  be  used  for  a  sterili- 
zation operation.  The  district  court 
based  Its  jurisdiction  upon  the  fact  that 
the  hospital  had  received  Hill-Burton 
funds. 

Given  the  Injunction  Issued  by  the 


court  against  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  in 
Billings,  together  with  the  possible  ad- 
ministrative ramifications  of  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision  on  abortions, 
it  should  be  evident  that  a  provision 
needs  to  be  written  into  the  law  to  for- 
tify freedom  of  religion  as  it  relates  to 
the  implementation  of  any  and  all  Fed- 
eral programs  affecting  medicine  and 
medical  care. 

For  this  purpose,  I  have  called  up  the 
amendment  that  is  now  pending,  and 
I  hope  that  the  manager  of  the  bill  will 
accept  It.  The  amendment  would  simply 
clarify  the  intent  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  significance  of  accepting 
Federal  funding  as  it  might  apply  to  the 
question  of  performing  abortions  or 
sterilizations  in  religious  afi&liated  hos- 
pitals where  such  operations  are  con- 
trary to  religious  belief. 

Mr.  President,  if  Congress  fails  to 
clarify  its  intention,  then  we  face  a 
plethora  of  lawsuits.  The  effect  will  be 
so  debilitating  in  many  communities 
that  Congress  ought  to  take  timely 
action  to  avoid  it. 

Already  in  my  own  State,  where  the 
people  have  been  made  aware  of  the 
Montana  decision  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, there  has  been  a  striking  outcry. 
The  Catholic  bishop  In  Spokane  has 
spoken  of  civil  disobedience.  There  is 
open  conjecture  In  the  press  that  ob- 
stetrics divisions  of  Catholic  hospitals 
might  be  closed  to  perform  operations 
contrary  to  their  religious  beliefs. 

Nothing  in  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  requires  Congress  to  lay 
down  such  a  rule,  but  the  present  law 
is  not  explicit  on  this  point.  Either  we 
are  going  to  have  a  uniform  rule  laid 
down  by  Congress,  which  has  the  power 
to  Impose  such  conditions  as  it  may 
choose  upon  the  acceptance  of  Federal 
money,  or  we  are  going  to  leave  this  to 
many  different  coiu-ts  to  decide,  without 
the  benefit  of  any  explicit  expression  of 
congressional  Intent.  That  will  cause 
chaos.  Now  it  is  time  to  speak.  Now  when 
we  are  faced  with  the  extension  of  these 
programs.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  and  I  hope  it  Is  possible  for 
the  manager  of  the  bill  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  for  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator a  question. 

One  need  not  be  of  the  Catholic  faith 
or  any  other  religious  faith  to  feel  deeply 
about  the  worth  of  human  life.  The  pro- 
tections afforded  by  this  amendment 
run  only  to  those  whose  religious  beliefs 
would  be  offended  by  the  necessity  of 
performing  or  participating  in  the  per- 
formance of  certain  medical  procedures; 
others,  for  moral  reasons,  not  necessarily 
for  any  religious  belief,  can  feel  equally 
as  strong  about  human  life.  They  too  can 
revere  human  life. 

As  mortals,  we  cannot  with  confidence 
say,  when  life  begins.  But  whether  it  is 
life,  or  the  potentiality  of  life,  our  moral 
convictions  as  well  as  our  religious  be- 
liefs, warrant  protection  from  this  In- 
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trusion  by  the  Government.  Would, 
therefore,  the  Senator  includ;  moral 
convictions? 

Would  the  Senator  consider  ar  amend- 
ment on  page  2,  line  18  whlc  i  would 
add  to  religious  beliefs,  the  w  irds  "or 
moral"? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  sugges  t  to  the 
Senator  that  perhaps  his  objecti/e  could 
be  more  clearly  stated  if  the  words  "or 
moral  conviction"  were  added  aft  er  "reli- 
gious belief."  I  think  that  the  Slupreme 
Court  in  considering  the  protection  we 
give  religious  beliefs  has  given  c(  impara- 
ble  treatment  to  deeply  held  moral  con- 
victions. 

I  would  not  be  averse  to  amen(  ling  the 
language  of  the  amendment  in  such  a 
manner.  It  is  consistent  with  the  general 
purpose.  I  see  no  reason  why  £  deeply 
held  moral  conviction  ought  not  >e  given 
the  same  treatment  as  a  religlou  5  belief. 
Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  Senator's  sug- 
gestion is  well  taken.  I  thank  him. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  ame  ndment 
may  be  modified  by  adding,  on  line  18. 
page  2.  after  the  words  "religious  belief", 
the  three  words — "or  moral  con\  iction". 
The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  T  le  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  so  modify  his  imend- 
ment.  The  amendment  will  be  so  modi- 
fied. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  l  Senator 
from  Illinois  very  much  for  the  sugges- 
tion he  has  made.  I  think  it  iriproves 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Presid«nt.  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  its  abortion  deci- 
sion has  found  for  women  a  nev  right 
of  privacy  in  the  14th  amendment  and 
virtually  no  rights  imder  that  amend- 
ment for  the  unborn.  I  woull  have 
thought  that  such  moral  quest  ons  as 
when  life  begins  and  may  be  terr  linated 
in  the  womb  would  best  be  left  to  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  In 
their  legislatures. 

Being  mortals,  we  cannot  with  confi- 
dence say  when  life  begins.  I  beli  ;ve  the 
Government  in  all  its  branches  should 
move  with  the  greatest  reluctance  to 
diminish  the  value  of  human  life  on  all 
questions — whether  it  be  the  term  nation 
of  life,  or  its  potentiality  in  the  womb, 
or  the  imposition  of  capital  punis  iment. 
I  sense  a  growing  acceptance  of  luman 
life  as  but  another  commodity  in  i ,  world 
which  knows  too  much  of  violen:e  and 
too  little  of  the  human  spirit.  Human 
life  is  in  danger  of  becoming  but  i  frag- 
ment of  an  increasingly  anonymous,  de- 
personalized collective  exlstencf .  The 
Government  ought,  it  seems  to  m( .  in  its 
actions  sanctify  human  life,  never 
cheapen  It.  And  when  govemmen  ;al  de- 
cisions are  taken  which  defy  the  ( ompe- 
tence  of  mortals  and  risk  a  diminution 
of  human  life,  such  as  the  legal  zation 
of  abortion,  they  should  be  talen  by 
elected  bodies  representing  a  public 
consensus. 

The  Court  has  effectively  pret^ented 
States  from  prohibiting  abortion  luring 
the  first  6  months  of  pregnancy  That 
might  be  a  proper  decision  for  s^  State 
legislature,  though  I  personally  would 
be  most  reluctant  to  permit  abortion  on 
demand  after  the  first  quickening! in  the 
womb,  that  Is,  after  the  first  trlihester. 
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The  Court  has  not  said  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  aflBrmatively  require 
or  encourage  abortion  or  sterilization  in 
federally  supported  medical  facilities.  To 
go  that  far  would  give  individuals  an  in- 
tolerable choice  of  either  rejecting  Fed- 
eral assistance  necessary  to  the  welfare 
of  the  sick — or  of  aiding  In  the  perform- 
ance of  acts  they  deem  immoral.  The 
Constitution  poses  no  such  dilemma  for 
American  citizens.  It  do^  not  dictate 
our  moral  beliefs.  And  I  do  not  believe 
Congress  ever  intended  to  do  so.  Yet.  a 
Federal  court  has  already  required  a  hos- 
pital to  allow  its  facilities  to  be  used  for 
the  performance  of  sterilization.  It  based 
its  decision  upon  the  fact  that  the  hos- 
pital received  Hill-Burton  funds  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

One  need  not  be  of  one  religious  faith 
or  another  to  be  offended  by  such  a 
governmental  intrusion  Into  the  religious 
beliefs  of  citizens.  This  could  be  but  the 
first  blow  in  a  more  general  assault  upon 
the  religious  and  moral  beliefs  of  Individ- 
uals whose  only  offense  is  a  reverence 
for  himian  life  and  a  professional  com- 
mitment to  serve  it.  A  further  concern  is 
the  possibility  that  medical  facilities  may 
be  forced  to  reject  Federal  support  or  to 
close  obstetrical  operations.  It  Is  difBcult 
for  me  to  see  the  gains  in  such  a  policy 
no  matter  how  one  looks  at  it.  Doctors 
would  not  be  denied  the  chance  to  per- 
form these  medical  procedures  by  the 
Church  amendment.  They  can  be  per- 
formed often  in  doctors'  oflBces  and  often 
in  other  facilities.  No  individuals  will  be 
denied  an  abortion  or  sterilization  con- 
sistent with  their  own  religious  or  moral 
convictions.  If  at  the  same  time  the  moral 
and  religious  convictions  of  others  are 
respected  by  the  amendment.  Some  med- 
ical facilities  will  be  closed  to  the  per- 
formance of  such  medical  procedures,  but 
the  religious  and  moral  beliefs  of  those 
who  serve  In  such  facilities  will  be  pro- 
tected from  Intrusion  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  must  side  with  the  protection  of  deep- 
felt  religious  and  moral  convictions,  even 
if  it  causes  some  inconvenience  to  doctors 
and  patients.  I  therefore  commend  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  for  offering  his 
amendment  and  accepting  the  modifica- 
tion I  proposed.  That  modification  mere- 
ly extends  the  protection  of  the  amend- 
ment to  those  who  for  moral,  as  opposed 
to  religious,  reasons  cannot  in  good  con- 
science participate  in  medical  proce- 
dures which  terminate  life,  or  its  poten- 
tiality. The  amendment,  as  modified, 
makes  it  clear  that  no  law  of  the  Con- 
gress requires  a  doctor,  or  hospital,  or 
other  health  care  personnel,  to  perform 
or  allow  to  be  performed  in  its  facilities, 
an  abortion  or  sterilization  procedure. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  indicate  that  I  support  this  amend- 
ment. However,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  a  roUcall  vote  on  it.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorimi. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  request  for  a 
quortmi  call 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  withhold  my  request. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
'Mr.  Roth)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  renew 
my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoriim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NuNN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
Church  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


(_. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

TJNANIMODS-CONSENT   AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  authorized  by  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the 
distinguished  assistant  Republican  leader 
'Mr.  Griffin),  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gtirney)  to  propose 
the  following  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time  on 
the  bill  presently  before  the  Senate  be 
limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
•  Mr.  Javits)  ;  that  time  on  the  pending 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  be  limited  to 
1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
distinguished  author  of  the  amendment 
'Mr.  Church)  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ; 
that  time  on  the  amendment  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Gurney)  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  distin- 
guished author  of  the  amendment  (Mr. 
Gurney)  and  the  distinguished  manager 
of  the  bill  'Mr.  Kennedy)  ;  that  time  on 
any  other  amendment,  debatable  motion, 
or  appeal  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  in  the 
usual  form;  that  Senators  In  control  of 
the  time  on  the  bill  may  yield  therefrom 
to  any  Senator  on  any  amendment,  de- 
batable motion  or  appeal;  that  no 
amendments  not  germane  be  in  order 
with  the  exception  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned amendments  In  the  event  they 
may  not  be  considered  germane;  and 
that  the  time  begin  running  on  the  bill 
or  the  Church  amendment  at  2  p.m. 
today. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 
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Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  object.  I 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Nunn).  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
was  It  not  the  imderstandlng  of  the 
Chair  on  the  agreement  which  I  pro- 
posed just  a  moment  ago.  If  accepted, 
that  the  time  thereon  would  begin  run- 
ning only  at  2  p.m.  today? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  was 
the  statement  made,  yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair  and  I  renew  my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  if 
he  would  now  propose  that  we  recess  im- 
til  2  o'clock? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  think  there 
will  be  some  legislative  history  to  be 
made  first,  after  which  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill,  at  his  discretion,  will 
recess  the  Senate  until  2  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  if  he  would 
respond  to  one  or  two  questions  that  I 
have.  What  was  Intended  by  the  words 
on  page  2,  line  19  "•  •  'of  such  physician 
or  other  health  care  personnel  •  *  *  "? 

The  thought  occurs  to  me  that  It  would 
seem  reasonable  to  say  that  where  one 
seeks  a  sterilization  procedure  or  an 
abortion.  It  could  not  be  performed  be- 
cause there  might  be  a  nurse  or  an  at- 
tendant somewhere  in  the  hospital  who 
objected  to  it.  If  it  was  not  a  matter  of 
concern  to  that  Individual,  it  seems  to 
me  that  that  is  getting  to  be  a  little  far- 
fetched, that  is,  that  someone  who  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  and  was 
not  Involved  in  It  one  way  or  the  other, 
just  someone  who  happened  to  be  work- 
ing In  a  hospital,  and  was  not  Involved 
in  an  abortion  or  a  sterilization  pro- 
cedure, could  veto  the  rights  of  a  phy- 
sician and  the  rights  of  patients  to  have  a 
procedure  which  the  Supreme  Court  has 
upheld. 

Mr.  CHUP,CH.  Let  me  make  clear,  Mr. 
President,  thut  such  is  not  my  intention. 
I  understand  ti>e  basis  for  the  expression 
of  concern  on  t-he  part  of  the  Senator 
from  Lotilsiana,  but  the  words  on  line 
19,  "•  •  'of  such  physician  or  other 
health  care  personnel.  •  •  '"relate  back 
to  the  same  words  used  on  lines  12  and 
13  and  must  be  read  In  context  with  those 
words. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  I  understand  what  the 
Senator  is  saying,  he  Is  saying  that  a 


nurse  or  an  attendant  who  has  religious 
feelings  contrary  to  sterilization  or  abor- 
tion should  not  be  required  and  would 
not  be  required  by  any  Federal  activity 
to  participate  In  any  such  procedure  to 
which  they  hold  strong  moral  or  religious 
convictions  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  So  that  this  would  not,  in 
effect,  say  that  one  who  sought  such  an 
operation  would  be  denied  it  because 
someone  working  in  the  hospital  objected 
who  had  no  responsibility,  directly  or  in- 
directly, with  regard  to  the  performance 
of  that  procedure.  It  would  only  be  that 
one  who  was  Involved  in  performing  the 
operation  or  In  assisting  to  perform  the 
operation  could  not  be  required  to  par- 
ticipate when  he  or  she  held  convictions 
against  that  type  of  procedure. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

The  amendment  Is  meant  to  give  pro- 
tection to  the  physicians,  to  the  nurses, 
to  the  hospitals  themselves,  if  they  are 
religious  affiliated  institutions.  So  the 
fact  Federal  funds  may  have  been  ex- 
tended will  not  be  used  as  an  excuse  for 
requiring  physicians,  nurses,  or  institu- 
tions to  perform  abortions  or  steriliza- 
tions that  are  contrary  to  their  religious 
precepts.  That  Is  the  objective  of  the 
amendment.  There  Is  no  Intention  here 
to  permit  a  frivolous  objection  from 
someone  unconnected  with  the  procedure 
to  be  the  basis  for  a  refusal  to  perform 
what  would  otherwise  be  a  legal  opera- 
tion. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
that  explanation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  2 
p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  1 :  12 
p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  2 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Domenici). 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 

The  message  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  returning  today  without  my  ap- 
proval S.  7,  the  "Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1972." 

This  bill  is  one  of  several  now  before 
the  Congress  which  mask  bad  legislation 
beneath  alluring  labels. 

Their  supporters  would  have  the  Amer- 
ican public  believe  that  each  of  these  bills 
would  further  an  Important  social  cause. 


but  they  neglect  to  warn  the  public  that 
the  cumulative  effect  of  a  Congressional 
spending  spree  would  be  a  massive  as- 
sault upon  the  pocketbooks  of  millions  of 
men  and  women  in  this  country.  They 
also  fail  to  warn  us  that  simply  throwing 
money  at  problems  does  not  solve  any- 
thing; it  only  creates  poor  legislation 
which  frequently  misses  the  target. 

As  President,  it  Is  my  duty  to  sound 
the  warning — and  to  defend  the  public 
interest  by  vetoing  fiscally  Irresponsible, 
badly  constructed  bills  that  come  to  my 
desk  from  Capitol  Hill.  S.  7  Is  such  a  bill. 

Over  the  past  nineteen  months,  we 
have  made  significant  headway  toward  a 
goal  that  has  eluded  America  for  nearly 
two  decades :  full  prosperity  without  war. 

But  all  of  our  economic  progress — 
and  all  of  our  hopes — will  be  washed 
away  If  we  open  the  floodgates  on  the 
Federal  budget. 

S.  7,  if  enacted,  would  result  In  an  in- 
crease in  Federal  outlays  of  some  $1  bil- 
lion above  my  budget  recommendations 
for  fiscal  years  1973-1975. 

To  some  Members  of  the  Congress,  a 
$1  billion  Increase  in  Federal  spending 
may  seem  only  a  small  crack  In  the  dam. 
But  there  are  more  than  a  dozen  other 
bills  already  before  the  Congress  which 
also  carry  extravagant  price  tags.  And 
more  seem  likely  to  follow  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year. 

If  we  allow  the  big  spenders  to  sweep 
aside  budgetary  restraints,  we  can  expect 
an  Increase  of  more  than  $50  billion  in 
Federal  spending  before  the  end  of  fis- 
cal year  1975.  This  would  force  upon  us 
the  imacceptable  choice  of  either  rais- 
ing taxes  substantially — perhaps  as 
r^uch  as  15%  in  personal  income  taxes — 
or  Inviting  a  hefty  boost  in  consumer 
prices  and  Interest  rates. 

The  American  people  have  repeatedly 
shown  that  they  want  to  hold  a  firm 
line  on  both  prices  and  taxes.  I  stand 
solidly  with  them.  At  a  time  when  the 
world  is  watching  to  see  if  we  can  dem- 
onstrate our  willingness  to  hold  down 
inflation  at  home  while  we  seek  mone- 
tary stability  abroad,  this  resolve  is 
more  important  than  ever.  I  shall  there- 
fore veto  those  big-spending  bills  which 
would  jeopardize  our  economic  hopes 
for  the  future. 

I  would  emphasize  that  even  if  S.  7 
were  not  fatally  flawed  by  Its  lar^e  ex- 
pense, I  would  have  serious  reservations 
about  signing  it,  for  it  also  contains  a 
number  of  substantive  defects.  Among 
them: 

— It  would  divert  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation program  from  its  orig- 
inal purposes  by  requiring  that  it 
provide  new  medical  services.  For 
Instance,  it  would  set  up  a  new  pro- 
gram for  end-stage  kidney  disease — 
a  worthy  concern  in  itself,  but  one 
that  can  be  approached  more  effec- 
tively within  the  Medicare  program, 
as  existing  legislation  already  pro- 
vides. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  has  worked 
well  for  over  half  a  century  by  focus- 
ing on  a  single  objective :  training  people 
for  meaningful  jobs.  We  should ^not  di- 
lute the  resources  of  that  program  or 
distort  its  objective  by  turning  it  toward 
welfare  or  medical  goals. 
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— Secondly,  S.  7  would  creat »  a  hodge- 
podge of  seven  new  catego  leal  grant 
programs,    many    of    whch    would 
overlap  and  duplicate  exl  ting  serv- 
ices. Coordination  of  serv  ces  would 
become  considerably  moi  e  difficult 
and  would  place  the  Fee  eral  Gtov- 
emment  back  on  the  path  to  waste- 
ful, overlapping  program  disasters. 
— By  rigidly  cementing  into  law  the 
organizational  structures  )f  the  Re- 
habilitation Services  Adm  nistration 
and  by  confusing  the  lln«  s  of  man- 
agement responsibility.  £.  7  would 
also  prevent  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  fiom  carry- 
ing forward  his  efforts  to  manage 
vocational     rehabilitatior     services 
more  effectively. 
— Finally,  by  promising  incn  «sed  Fed- 
eral spending  for  this  program  in 
such  a   large   amount,   S    7   would 
cruelly  raise  the  hopes  of  he  handi- 
capped in  a  way  that  we  c  3uld  never 
responsibly  hope  to  fulfill. 
Through  past  increases  in  fu  nding  and 
by   our  efforts   to   find   morr   effective 
means  of  providing  services,  th  is  Admin- 
istration  has   demonstrated  Its   strong 
commitment  to  vocational  rehabilitation. 
Funding  for  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion program  will  reach  $650  million  im- 
der  my  budget  for  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
an  increase  of  75  percent  overthe  level 
of  support  when  I  took  office.  iTwo  other 
sources  of  funding  for  rehabilitation  of 
the  handicapped,  the  Disability  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund  and  the  new  Supple- 
mental Security  Income  protram,  will 
provide  another  $100  million.  Altogether 
during  the  coming  fiscal  year,  the  Voca- 
tional   Rehabilitation    program    should 
provide  services  for  about  1.2  ir  illion  peo- 
ple— an  increase  of  more  than  50 
cent  over  the  figure  of  four 

This  is  a  good  record  tind 
provides  promise  for  the  future.  I  shall 
thus  look  forward  to  workinf  with  the 
Congress  in  developing  a  mor(  responsi- 
ble bill  that  would  extend  and  Strengthen 

program, 
submitted 
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years  ago. 
one  that 


the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

.   This    Administration    has 

recommendations  to  both  the 

93rd  Congresses  which  would  s  ccomplish 


these    purposes.    The    92nd 


passed  a  bill  which  contains  i  some  of 
my  recommendations  but  was  so  inordi- 
nately expensive  that  I  felt  co  npelled  to 
veto  it.  In  returning  S.  7  withe  ut  my  ap- 
proval, I  ask  the  93rd  Congress  now  to 
turn  its  attention  to  the  substitute  re- 
cently offered  by  Representative  Earl 
Landgrebe. 

My  decision  to  disapprove  ^.  7  should 
be  seen  by  the  Congress  as  more  than 
just  an  isolated  rejection  of  a  s  ngle  piece 
of  imwise  legislation.  It  is  p  irt  of  my 
overall  commitment  to  hold  c  own  taxes 
and  prices.  I  remind  the  Congr  sss  of  that 
determination,  I  ask  the  Congr  ;ss  to  con- 
sider carefullj'  the  implications  of  spend- 
thrift actions,  and  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
be  more  reasonable  and  responsible  in 
the  legislation  it  passes  in  the  future. 
Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  March  27,  1973. 


Congress 


PRESIDENT'S  VETO  MESSAGE  ON 
REHABILITATION  ACT  OF  1972  (S. 
DOC.  NO.  93-10) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr,  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  message  with  respect  to  8.  7, 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1972,  be  printed 
as  a  Senate  Document. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoMENici) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  TO  HOLD  MESSAGE  AT  THE 
DESK 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  message  be  temporarily  held 
fl.ti  tjh6  desk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 
EXTENSION  OF  1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  1136)  to  extend  the 
expiring  authorities  In  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  and  the  Commimity  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  to  S.  1136.  Under 
the  imanlmous  consent  agreement,  the  1 
hour  allotted  for  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment will  be  divided  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church). 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  will  state  it. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Are  amendments  to  the 
Church  amendment  which  are  germane 
to  the  amendment  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They  are 
In  order  when  the  time  has  expired  on 
the  amendment 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Senators  may  not  know  that  the 
Senate  is  now  in  session,  I  hope,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  other  side,  that  I 
may  ask  unanimous  consent  for  a  brief 
quorum  call  with  the  time  to  be  charged 
equally  to  both  sides.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
DoMENici).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  attaches  of  the  Senate  will  notify 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church) 
that  his  amendment  is  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  reason  why  I  have  urged  the  Sen- 
ate to  take  a  little  time  to  consider  this 
amendment  is  that  it  is  a  matter  of  very 
great  social  and  political  importance  in 
the  country,  both  within  the  States  and 
within  the  Nation,  as  to  what  we  shall 
do  about  abortion. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Church 
amendment,  as  proposed  to  public  health 
programs  does  two  big  things.  First,  it 
declares  it  a  policy  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, in  the  administration  of  all 
Federal  programs — I  emphasize  that — 
that  religious  beliefs  which  proscribe  the 
performance  of  an  abortion  shall  be  re- 
spected. Then  it  proceeds  to  implement 
that  provision  with  simply  the  negative 
of  the  proE>osition :  That  is,  where  they 
are  prohibited  by  religious  beliefs  rather 
than  where  religious  beliefs  may  encour- 
age their  utilization. 

Further,  the  amendment  inhibits  the 
exercise  of  this  right  granted,  according 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  an  individual 
woman,  where  the  institution — which  is 
the  thing  that  is  troubling  me  here  the 
institutional  view — or  the  individual 
physician,  or  other  health  personnel  has 
a  religious  objection  to  performing  or 
assisting  or  making  facilities  available  in 
respect  to  any  abortion  or  sterUization 
procedure. 

If  this  were  confined  to  the  moral  and 
religious  convictions  of  the  individual — 
that  is,  the  physician  or  the  individual 
health  personnel.  I  do  not  see  how  any- 
body can  object.  But  I  am  very  deeply 
disturbed  about  the  fact  that  we  may  be 
adopting  a  completely  unconstitutional 
amendment  in  this  bill  with  respect  to 
abortion,  when  one  reads  the  case  of  Roe 
against  Wade.  This  is  the  landmark  case, 
which  settled  this  issue,  the  opinion 
being  deUvered  by  the  Supreme  Court  on 
January  22,  1973,  Opinion  No.  70-18  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  There  were  both 
concurring  and  dissenting  opinions  in 
that  matter,  but  the  majority  was  very 
deeply  convinced  and  apparently  pre- 
vailed, and  that  is  the  law  of  the  land. 

So  question  No.  1,  which  Is  very 
important,  is  whether  or  not  there  is 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  with  respect 
to  an  institution,  again  leaving  aside  the 
individual  but  that  I  can  understand,  and 
there  I  think  the  Constitution  operates 
affirmatively:  that  is,  the  Individual  has 
a  right  to  follow  his  religious  views  when 
it  guides  his  individual  action. 

The  second  half  of  it,  however,  is  where 
it  Is  an  institution;  and  the  question  is 
whether  that  institution  can  have  a  reli- 
gious view  because  of  the  religious  view, 
as  this  proposed  amendment  says,  of  the 
person  or  group  sponsoring  or  adminis- 
tering such  hospital  or  other  institution. 

Can  an  institution  or  a  group  have  a 
religious  scruple  without  violating  the 
establishment  clause  of  the  Constitution? 

The  other  thing  that  troubles  me  about 
the  all-inclusive  character  of  this  amend- 
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ment  Is  that  this  relates  to  giving  Fed- 
eral help  to  such  an  institution.  Ques- 
tion: Is  it  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
to  give  help  to  such  an  institution  which 
proscribes  or  prohibits  abortion  or  steril- 
ization procedures,  which  is  now  a  per- 
fectly lawful  hospital  function,  while 
such  aid  is  given  to  other  institutions 
which  furnish  such  service?  Question:  Is 
that  giving  a  particular  benefit  which  is 
discriminatory  and  not  equal  protection 
of  the  laws? 

The  question  which  the  Supreme  Court 
faced  did  not  arise  in  this  way,  because 
in  the  case  of  Roe  against  Wade,  the  is- 
sue was  whether  State  laws  which  pro- 
hibited abortion  except  for  medical  rea- 
sons, in  emergency  cases,  were  constitu- 
tional. That,  of  course,  involved  the  14th 
amendment,  and  there  the  court  held 
that  they  were  not  constitutional:  and 
this  opinion  is  very  illuminating  in  ad- 
dressing ourselves  to  this  subject, 

I  refer  to  page  37  of  the  opinion,  which 
gives  the  rationale.  I  read  from  that  page 
as  follows: 

The  court  has  recognized  that  a  right  of 
personal  privacy  or  a  guarantee  of  certain 
axeas  or  zones  of  privacy  does  exist  under 
the  Constitution. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  say,  on  the  next 
page: 

The  court's  decisions  recognizing  the  right 
of  privacy  also  acknowledge  that  some  state 
regulation  In  areas  protected  by  that  right  Is 
appropriate. 

So  that  is  not  an  unqualified  rip:ht. 

Then  the  court  lays  it  off  with  two 
juridical  concepts,  at  the  bottom  of  page 
37  of  the  opinion,  by  the  following: 

This  right  of  privacy — whether  It  be  found- 
ed in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment's  concept 
of  personal  liberty  and  restrictions  upon 
State  action,  as  we  feel  It  Is,  or,  as  the  Dis- 
trict Court  determined.  In  the  Ninth  Amend- 
ment's reservation  of  rights  to  the  public.  Is 
broad  enough  to  encompass  a  woman's  deci- 
sion whether  or  not  to  terminate  her  preg- 
nancy. 

The  Court  held  in  the  affirmative,  that 
it  was:  and  the  (^urt — that  is.  the  Su- 
preme Court — based  its  decision  upon  the 
14th  amendment,  the  very  same  amend- 
ment which  not  only  assures  personal 
liberty  but  also  assures  equal  protection 
of  the  laws. 

This  is  the  question  we  face,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident: Suppose  we  have  an  area  in  which 
practically  no  services  of  this  kind  are 
available  yet  we  have  the  amendment 
which  Senator  Church  has  proposed. 
Quite  apart  from  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  as  to  individual  hospitals  and 
other  institutions — whether  that  is  dis- 
criminatory— but  going  only  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  woman's  right,  and  that  Is 
the  right  of  privacy  the  court  was  seek- 
ing to  protect.  If  she  cannot  get  that 
service  practically,  is  she  not  being  de- 
nied a  right  under  the  14th  amendment, 
especially  where  it  is  attributable  to  the 
Federal  Government's  action  in  giving 
support  to  that  particular  institution, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  denies 
her  the  right  of  privacy  which  the 
Supreme  Court  has  sustained? 

Mr.  President,  the  reasons  why  I  raise 
these  questions,  which  are  profoimd 
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questions,  are  these:  If  we  should  enact 
law  which  contains  this  amendment 
pretty  much  as  we  have  it  here,  raising 
these  issues  will  advise  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  that  the  ques- 
tion of  constitutionality  was  raised;  that 
the  points  which  seemed  at  least  one 
lawyer  to  be  inherent  in  adopting  this 
amendment  were  brought  up;  and  that 
the  Senate  thereupon— because  we  will 
have  a  record  vote — made  its  decision  in 
the  light  of  the  questions  raised  regard- 
ing constitutionality.  That  is  point  one. 
The  other  point  which  I  think  Is  very 
important  is  that  the  Supreme  Court  will 
hear — I  am  sure  that  other  lawyers  in 
the  Chamber  will  wish  to  join  issue — 
oUier  views  concerning  constitutionality 
as  it  affects  our  vote;  and  therefore  the 
Court  will  be  enlightened  and  informed 
by  actions  which  are.  as  we  lawyers  say, 
part  of  the  res  gestae — that  is,  happened 
at  the  time  of  the  heat  of  the  struggle — 
and  be  aided  in  making  its  decision.  It 
must  be  realized.  Mr.  President,  by  those 
who  vote,  whichever  way  they  vote,  that 
this  is  a  Justiciable  question  and  un- 
doubtedly will  be  submitted  for  consider- 
ation by  the  courts.  So  much  for  the  con- 
stitutional issue. 

I  would  like  to  move  now  to  the  prac- 
ticalities of  the  amendment  itself,  and 
if  I  may  have  Senator  Church's  atten- 
tion, I  would  appreciate  it  greatly.  It 
has  been  suggested  to  me  that  two 
amendments  are  necessary  if  we  would  go 
this  route. 

One  would  be  a  provision  that  such  a 
hospital  or  health  care  institution  as  is 
benefited  by  this  amendment  may,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  State  laws 
may  not  proscribe  such  treatment,  pro- 
scribe it  itself  because  of  the  religious 
views  of  those  who  sponsor  or  admin- 
ister it.  Should  we  not  provide  that  no 
such  Institution,  however,  may  discrimi- 
nate against  a  doctor  or  against  health 
personnel  who  do  not  entertain  those 
religious  or  philosophical  beliefs,  rather 
than  to  allow  that  view  on  the  part  of 
the  Institution  itself  to  affect  the  in- 
dividual liberty  of  the  individuals  who 
may  not  agree? 

Question:  Should  there  be  a  proper 
nondiscrimination  clause  in  this  amend- 
ment? 

Second,  should  not  the  fact  that  the 
hospital  or  other  institution  entertains 
this  policy  be  very  open  and  public;  so 
that,  for  example,  a  woman  is  not  going 
to  dash  into  such  a  hospital  without 
notice  that  the  hospital  will  not  do  what 
she  may  want  done,  and  therefore  she 
would  be  able  to  help  herself  by  seeking 
assistance  elsewhere? 

So  I  would  like  to  address  those  points 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  I  have  drafted 
amendments  on  that  score,  which  may 
be  desirable,  assuming  that  the  Senate 
may  well  adopt  this  amendment,  to  make 
these  two  provisions  respecting  its  form. 
Finally,  I  would  be  less  than  fair  to 
my  friend  and  colleague,  for  whom  I 
have  great  respect,  if  I  did  not  say  that  to 
me,  without  in  any  way  anticipating  how 
I  shall  vote  on  the  matter,  it  would 
cause  me  much  less  pain  on  constitu- 
tional grounds  if  the  institutional  refer- 
ence were  eliminated.  I  could  see  it  re- 


specting philosophy  or  the  religion  of 
any  other  person  engaged  in  giving  care, 
and  I  would  not  want  to  punish  a  hospital 
or  other  institution  because  it  employed 
or  had  on  its  staff  such  personnel.  But  I 
am  deeply  concerned  on  constitutional 
grounds  when  we  make  it  institutional 
and  provide  that  hospitals  or  other  in- 
stitutions may  prescribe  this  form  of 
treatment,  with  respect  to  the  religious 
views  or  philosophical  views — because  we 
have  added  the  words  "or  moral  convic- 
tion," which  broadened  it  considerably — 
"of  the  person  or  group  sponsoring  or 
administering  such  hospital  or  other  in- 
stitution." 

It  is  not  easy.  I  know  people  have  shied 
away  from  this  debate  in  all  States  of 
the  Union,  but  nonetheless,  the  fact  is 
that  we  have  passed  an  effective  law  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  what  I  consider  to  be  one  of 
its  most  historic  and  constructive  adjudi- 
cations, has  laid  down  the  rules  regard- 
ing this  matter  in  its  owti  decision.  I 
felt  it  necessary  to  speak  rather  than 
just  let  this  amendment  go  by,  which 
would  have  been  easy  to  do  because  there 
.seems  to  be  a  feeling  that  when  you  get 
into  hot  subjects  like  this  that  it  is 
better  to  let  them  go  by  and  not  discuss 
them.  I  do  not  feel  that  way.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  spoken,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  made  a  fair  disposition 
of  the  case,  with  the  greatest  respect  for 
the  religious  views  of  a  large  body  of 
Americans.  I  would  hope  that  settled  the 
question.  I  believe  it  does.  I  certainly  go 
with  the  Supreme  Court's  decision. 

But  here  is  yet  another  aspect  of  it 
which  has  been  raised  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  which  is  not  covered  directly 
on  point  by  the  decision.  I  felt  it  my  duty 
as  a  Senator  and  as  a  lawyer,  coming 
from  a  State  that  has  legalized  abortion, 
to  raise  these  constitutional  issues  for 
the  information  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
ultimate  utilization  by  the  court  of  last 
resort. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  on  the  amendment  as 

I  may  require.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  with  the  interest  and 
consideration  that  any  remarks  he 
makes  on  this  floor  deserve.  He  is  a  con- 
stitutional lawyer  and  he  has  addressed 
himself  to  the  constitutional  aspects  of 
this  question. 

I  also  have  examined  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  Rowe  against 
Wade  decision,  and  another  decision, 
that  of  Doe  against  Bolton.  I  think  we 
should  be  clear  as  to  what  the  Court 
decided  in  the  case  of  Rowe  against 
Wade.  It  decided  that  State  governments 
may  not  outlaw  abortion  during  the  first 
3  months  of  pregnancy.  It  did  not  decide 
that  religious  affiliated  hospitals  had  an 
affirmative  duty  to  perform  abortions,  if 
contrary  to  the  religious  precepts  of  those 
iastitutions.  It  did  not  decide  that  the 
right  of  privacy  to  which  the  Senator 
from  New  York  referred  is  a  right  re- 
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On  the 

against 
second 


served  only  to  the  Individual 
contrary,  the  Court  said  In  Re  we 
Wade,  making  reference  to    he 
case  that  I  will  speak  to  in  a  rr  Dment 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Where  is  t^e  Senator 
reading? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  readint  from  the 
decision  of  Rowe  against  Wa<  e,  page  49 
of  the  court  decision.  The  court  said 

In  Doe  V.  Bolton  procedural 
contained   In  one  of   the  modern 
statutes  are  considered.  That 
this  one,  ot  course,  are  to  be 


requirements 
abortion 

<]|}lnlon  and 
together. 


reid 


Let  US  turn  from  the  Ro\te 
Wade  decision,  where  the  court 
that  no  State  law  which  prohibits 
tlon  In  the  first  3  months  of 
pregnancy  is  valid  under  the 
ment  to  the  Constitution,  to 
Doe  against  Bolton.  Doe  agalist 
had  to  do  with  a  Georgia  stal  ute 
ing  to  State  control  over  abor  ;lon 
case    addressed   Itself    to    the 
whether  hospitals  themselves 
apart  from  rights  that  may  be 
individuals  or  rights  of  religious 

At  page  16  of  the  decision 
said: 


against 

decided 

abor- 

woman's 

amend- 

case  of 

Bolton 

relat- 

That 

issue    of 

rights 

^njoyed  by 

belief. 

the  court 


!l4;h 
tie 


lad 


thi  t 


the  hos- 
has  legal 


...  It  is  to  be  remembered 

pltal  Is  an  entity  and  that  it,  to< 
rights  and  legal  obligations. 

But  the  court  went  on,  citiig  .-section 
26-1202 (e)  of  the  Georgia  statijtes: 

Under  5  26-1202 (e)  the  hospital  . 
to  admit  a  patient  for  an  abortion, 
free   not    to    have    an    abortion 
Further,  a  physician  or  any  othe:' 
has  the  right  to  refrain,  for  mo: 
glous  reasons,  from  participating  1 
tlon  procedure.   These  provisions 
are  in  the  statute  In  order  to  afffcrd 
priate  protection  to  the  individijal 
the    denominational    hospital. 
1202(e)    affords  adequate  protection 
hospital  and  little  more  Is  provic  ed 
conunlttee  prescribed  by  {  26-120 ! 


Although  this  Is  dicta,  it  isjclear  the 
Supreme  Court  itself  suggestec  in  these 
two  decisions  that  it  is  laying  ^o  afBrm- 
atlve  duty  upon  denomlnatiortal  hospi- 
tals to  perform  abortions  and  hat  hos- 
pitals, as  well  as  individuals,  l:ave  legal 
rights  which  the  Court  itself  re  ipectg. 

I  think  that  raising  the  cons  ;itutIonal 
question  here  is  not  supported  by  the 
two  relevant  Supreme  Court  decisions. 
We  are  faced  with  an  entirely  different 
question  which  is  not  constitutional  in 
character. 

No,  Mr.  President,  this  amei]  dment  is 
addressed  to  an  entirely  diffentnt  issue. 
It  is  addressed  to  the  intent  of  i  Congress. 
As  matters  now  stand,  the  Pe(  leral  law 
simply  does  not  make  it  clear  what  re- 
qiUrement  Congress  intends  t)  impose 
upon  religiously  affiliated  hospitals  if 
they  receive  Federal  money.  The  state 
of  the  law  needs  to  be  clarified 

I  do  not  bring  this  amendment  to  the 
floor  today  for  any  whimsical  reason.  I 
am  not  conjiiring  up  apparitons.  Al- 
ready we  have  had  court  decisions  that 
raise  this  question  and  make  It  appar- 
ent that  Congress  must  act  prcjmptly  to 
resolve  the  question  before  this  I  becomes 
an  issue  for  disruption,  dissent  knd  hys- 
teria In  the  land.  F 

I  cited  a  case  previously  in  Montana 
where  a  court  held  that  because  a  hos- 
pital had  received  Hill-Burtoii  funds, 
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the  Federal  court  had  jurisdiction  to 
issue  an  injunction  requiring  the  hospi- 
tal to  make  its  facilities  available  for  a 
sterilization  operation,  which  was  con- 
trary to  the  religious  precepts  of  the 
church-supported  hospital. 

I  have  already  cited  the  reaction  to 
that  decision.  The  Bishop  in  Spokane 
said  he  is  prepared  to  practice  civil  dis- 
obedience before  he  permits  Catholic 
hospitals  to  perform  operations  contrary 
to  their  religious  beUefs. 

I  have  already  cited  the  real  and  pres- 
ent danger  that  many  of  these  religious 
hospitals,  if  coerced  into  performing  op- 
erations for  abortions  or  sterilizations 
contrary  to  their  religious  precepts,  will 
simply  eliminate  their  obstetrics  depart- 
ment. 

Do  we  want  this  to  happen?  I  do  not 
think  that  the  Congress  Intends  that 
Federal  money  should  be  used  as  a  lever 
to  force  reUgious  hospitals  or  Catholic 
doctors  to  perform  operations  that  are 
contrary  to  their  moral  convictions  or 
religious  beliefs.  It  was  the  last  thing 
Congress  had  in  mind  when  Hill-Burton 
funds  were  made  available — that  there 
was  some  hidden  condition  that  would 
later  attach  to  the  acceptance  of  these 
funds  that  would  force  Catholic  hospitals 
to  perform  abortions  or  sterilizations. 

Can  anyone  say  it  would  be  fair  that 
because  a  hospital  had  received  Federal 
money  15  years  ago — when  no  one  had 
any  thought  that  the  abortion  issue 
would  become  the  issue  it  is  today— to 
build  a  wing,  to  add  a  new  surgical  oper- 
ating room  or,  to  obtain  certain  modem 
equipment,  that  the  Federal  Government 
could  come  along  15  years  later  and  say, 
"Owing  to  the  fact  that  you  accepted 
Federal  funds  for  these  purposes,  you  are 
now  required  to  perform  abortions?"  Do 
you  think  it  is  fair  to  the  hospital  or  to 
the  people  affiliated  with  it  to  impose  such 
after-the-fact  requirements  upon  them' 
Of  course  Congress  did  not  intend  it  so. 
but  not  imtil  today  has  it  been  necessary 
for  Congress  to  explicitly  state  that  it 
imposes  no  such  requirement  when  it 
extends  Federal  moneys  to  assist  these 
hospitals  in  the  performance  of  their 
functions? 

Mr.  President,  it  is  widely  recognized 
that  such  a  clear  statement  of  congres- 
sional Intent  has  become  necessary.  The 
Catholic  Conference  of  Bishops  has  ex- 
pressed its  support  for  this  amendment 
They  recognize  the  necessity  to  clarify 
the  law.  But  this  is  not  simply  a  Catholic 
question.  There  are  many  other  reli- 
gions that  have  strong  feelings  concern- 
ing abortions  and  sterilizations  that  are 
equally  affected.  In  my  own  State,  for 
example,  there  are  hospitals  affihated 
with  the  Mormon  Church,  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints.  The 
position  of  that  church  on  the  question  of 
abortion  is  similar  to  the  position  of  the 
Catholic  church.  And  throughout  the 
land  we  have  other  church-affiliated  hos- 
pitals that  are  equally  concerned. 

I  think,  for  the  benefit  of  giving  us 
some  perspective  on  this  question.  It 
would  be  appropriate  to  mention  here 
that  19  percent  of  the  Nation's  hospitals 
are  affiliated  with  one  or  another  church. 
Of  this  19  percent,  29  percent  of  the 
church-affiliated  hospitals  are  protes- 


tant,  64  percent  are  Catholic,  2  percent 
are  Jewish,  and  5  percent  are  of  other 
religious  denominations. 

So  this  amendment  addresses  itself  to 
a  distinct  minority  of  our  hospitals.  One 
thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  is 
the  total  ngure.  Most  of  our  hospitals  are 
not  church  owned,  and  this  amendment 
would  not  in  any  way  affect  sterUizations 
or  abortions  in  pubhcly  owned  hospitals. 
This  amendment  does  not  lay  dowii 
any  requirement  on  any  hospital  as  to 
what  it  may  or  may  not  do.  This  amend- 
ment Is  directed  at  what  the  Federal 
Government  may  or  may  not  do.  It  clears 
up  an  ambiguity  in  the  present  law  by 
making  It  explicitly  clear  that  it  is  not 
the  Intention  of  Congress  to  mandate 
religious  hospitals  to  perform  operations 
that  are  contrary  to  deeply  held  religious 
beliefs. 

Now,  we  have  to  make  a  choice,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  could 
make  any  other  choice  but  to  uphold 
freedom  of  religion,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  basic  and  sacred  of  those  liberties 
for  which  this  land  stands. 

Even  If  we  were  to  make  a  different 
choice,  even  if  we  were  here  to  decide, 
or  at  some  later  date  to  decide,  that  we 
would  make  it  a  condition  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  Federal  funds  to  lay  upon 
the  religious  hospitals  an  affirmative 
duty,  that  they  perform  abortions  and 
sterilizations  or  other  procedures  that 
were  contrary  to  their  religious  precepts, 
then  surely  we  would  want  to  do  it  Iii 
such  a  way  that  it  would  have  a  pros- 
pective effect.  Surely  we  would  not  want 
to  do  it  In  such  a  form  that  hospitals 
would  be  required  to  perform  such  serv- 
ices because  they  had  accepted  Federal 
funds  10  and  15  years  ago.  That  is 
preposterous. 

No  matter  how  you  look  at  this  ques- 
tion, the  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
make  clear  what  It  Intends. 

The  time  Is  upon  us  because  we  have 
a  bill  pending  that  would  extend  Hill- 
Burton  and  other  federally  financed 
medical  programs.  So,  we  cannot  dodge 
the  Issue.  We  have  to  face  up  to  it  now 
and  set  down  a  uniform  standard  for  the 
courts  and  for  those  Federal  adminis- 
trators charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  carrying  forward  these  Federal 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  modified  my 
amendment  in  one  regard,  at  the  request 
of  the  distinguished  Swiator  from  Illinois 
<Mr.  Stevenson)  ,  to  include  in  addition 
to  the  religious  beliefs,  moral  convic- 
tions, because  the  Supreme  Court  has 
given  moral  convictions  a  status  com- 
parable to  religious  beliefs  in  this  field. 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  amendment 
ought  not  also  to  cover  doctors  and 
nurses  who  have  strong  moral  convic- 
tions against  these  particular  operations. 
That  is  the  only  modification  to  the 
amendment.  And  I  think  it  has  improved 
the  amendment. 

I  would  hope  that  as  we  approach  a 
vote  the  Senate  would  make  it  clear  by 
an  overwhelming  vote  that  we  do  not 
intend  that  Federal  money  should  be 
conditioned  upon  the  violation  of  deeply 
held  religious  beliefs  or  moral  convic- 
tions. 
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Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
amendment  go  on  line  19? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  moral  convictions  go  after  "religious 
beliefs." 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  due  to  my 
own  dereliction,  I  did  not  get  around  to 
reading  the  amendment  until  just  now. 
I  did  not  realize  that  It  was  to  be  called 
up.  However,  I  wish  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  would  clarify  something  for  me. 

Is  the  Senator  saying  in  section  7  only 
that  a  doctor  or  health  personnel  of 
some  kind  may  as  individuals  refuse  on 
their  own  to  participate  in  any  surgery 
involving  sterilization  or  abortion?  Is 
that  what  the  Senator  is  saying? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  is  one  of  the 
things  I  am  saying. 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  all  right.  I  do 
not  quarrel  with  that.  However,  I  am 
wondering  whether  there  is  any  way  to 
compel  them  anyway.  Has  anyone  sug- 
gested compelling  a  doctor  to  perform 
an  abortion  if  It  is  against  his  religious 
belief  or  moral  conviction? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  we  are  already  faced  with  a  sit- 
uation In  which  a  hospital  that  is 
church  affiliated,  a  Catholic  hospital  In 
Montana,  has  been  enjoined  to  permit  the 
performance  of  a  sterilization  operation 
contrary  to  the  Catholic  belief.  In  that 
case  the  Federal  Court  based  its  juris- 
diction upon  the  groimds  that  that  hos- 
pital had  heretofore  accepted  Federal 
money  for  construction  imder  the  HIll- 
Burton  Act. 

Obviously  this  could  be  the  beginning 
of  a  whole  plethora  of  court  decisions 
based  upon  Federal  funding  and  placing 
upon  those  who  receive  Federal  funds  a 
requirement  that  as  a  condition  for 
eligibility  they  must  perform  certain 
operations  that  may  be  contrary  to  their 
moral  conviction  or  religious  belief. 

I  think  that  Congress  should  make  It 
clear  that  we  do  not  intend  that  Federal 
money  be  conditioned  In  this  way. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  did  the 
Senator  place  in  the  Record  the  rationale 
of  the  Federal  judgment,  that  the  judge 
based  his  injunctive  relief  upon  the  prop- 
osition that  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion therefore  made  it  obligatory  upon 
the  hospital  to  perform  this  surgical 
procedure? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  In  this  particular  case, 
the  judge  based  his  jurisdiction  on  the 
fact  that  the  hospital  had  previously 
received  Hill-Biu-ton  funds,  not  in  any 
way  upon  the  recent  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Com"t  relating  to  abortion  proce- 
dures. This  amendment  makes  It  clear 
that  Congress  does  not  intend  to  compel 
the  courts  to  construe  the  law  as  coercing 
religious  affiliated  hospitals,  doctors,  or 
nurses  to  perform  surgical  procedures 
against  which  they  may  have  religious 
or  moral  objection. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Is  It  the  Intent  of  sec- 
tion 7  that  the  refusal  to  permit  the 
performance  of  the  surgery  involving 
sterilization  or  abortion  in  the  hospital 
must  be  based  upon  a  moral  conviction 
or  religious  belief? 


Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  does  that 
mean  then  that  If  a  hospital  board,  or 
whatever  the  ruling  agency  for  the  hos- 
pital was,  a  governing  agency  or  other- 
wise, just  capriciously — and  not  upon 
the  religious  or  moral  questions  at  all — 
simply  said,  "We  are  not  going  to  bother 
with  this  kind  of  procedure  in  this  hos- 
pital," would  the  pending  amendment 
permit  that? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  amendment  would 
not  touch  this  operation  based  upon  reli- 
gious freedom  and  the  prerogatives  of 
church-affiliated  hospitals. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  see 
that  my  time  is  rapidly  expiring.  In  the 
time  remaining  I  would  Uke  to  briefly 
relate  the  situation  in  my  own  State. 

Idaho  has  47  generally  approved  hos- 
pitals, two  of  which  are  LDS  and  eight 
of  which  are  Catholic  affiliated. 

The  LDS  affiliated  hospitals  are  located 
in  St.  Anthony,  Idaho  Falls,  and  Cassia 
County,  Idaho. 

The  Catholic  affiliated  hospitals  are 
located  in  Idaho  Falls,  Pocatello,  Arco, 
Jerome,  Boise,  Nampa,  Cottonwood,  and 
Lewis  ton. 

These  church-affiliated  hospitals  serve 
approximately  40  to  50  percent  of  the 
population.  A  majority  of  the  hospitals 
are  publicly  owned.  There  is  no  great 
difficulty  for  those  who  wish  to  obtain  a 
sterilization  or  an  abortion  operation  to 
go  to  the  publicly  owned  hospitals  where 
such  procedures  are  available. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  said  that 
we  should  amend  this  so  as  to  impose 
some  of  public  notice.  However,  it  has 
been  commonly  imderstood  throughout 
our  life  that  Catholic  hospitals  do  not 
perform  abortions  except  under  extraor- 
dinary circumstances  where  life  may  re- 
quire It.  We  do  not  have  to  put  a  pubic 
notice  on  the  front  door  of  a  Catholic 
hospital  to  tell  the  people  what  they 
already  know. 

This  amendment  does  not  Impose  any 
requirements  on  the  hospital.  It  merely 
says  that  the  Government  does  not  im- 
pose a  new  requirement  conditioning  the 
acceptance  of  Federal  money  upon  the 
performing  of  certain  operations  that  are 
contrary  to  religious  beliefs,  or  deeply 
held  moral  conviction. 

Let  it  be  clear  that  Congress  does  not 
intend  to  impose  such  a  requirement  up- 
on the  acceptance  of  Federal  funds. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  in  con- 
nection with  my  own  State  that  Mr. 
John  Hutchison,  of  the  Idaho  Hospital 
Association,  has  told  me  that  no  area  of 
Idsdio  would  be  without  a  hospital  within 
a  reasonable  commuting  distance  which 
would  perform  abortion  or  sterilization 
procedures.  Moreover,  In  an  emergency 
situation — life  or  death  type — no  hos- 
pital, religious  or  not,  would  deny  such 
services. 

There  Is  no  problem  here.  The  people 
understand  the  situation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  So  for  this  reason,  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  adopt 
the  amendment. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  How  much  time  re- 
mains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  has 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
3  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment the  Senator  from  Idaho  for 
proposing  this  most  important  and 
timely  amendment.  It  Is  timely  in  the 
first  instance  because  the  attempt  has 
already  been  made  to  compel  the  per- 
formance of  abortion  and  sterilization 
operations  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
fundamentally  opposed  to  such  proce- 
dures. And  it  Is  timely  also  because  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  will 
likely  unleash  a  series  of  coiu"t  actions 
across  the  United  States  to  try  to  impose 
the  personal  preferences  of  the  majority 
of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  totality  of 
the  Nation. 

I  believe  it  is  ironic  that  we  should 
have  this  debate  at  all.  Who  would  have 
predicted  a  year  or  two  ago  that  we 
would  have  to  guard  against  even  the 
possibility  that  someone  might  be  free 
to  participate  in  an  abortion  or  steriliza- 
tion against  his  will?  Such  an  idea  is 
repugnant  to  our  political  tradition.  This 
is  a  Nation  which  has  always  been  con- 
cerned with  the  right  of  conscience.  It  Is 
the  right  of  conscience  which  is  protected 
in  our  draft  laws.  It  is  the  right  of  con- 
science which  the  Supreme  Court  has 
quite  properly  expanded  not  only  to  em- 
brace those  young  men  who,  because  of 
the  tenets  of  a  particular  faith,  believe 
they  cannot  kill  another  man,  but  also 
those  who  because  of  their  own  deepest 
moral  convictions  are  so  persuaded. 
,  I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  amended  his  language  to  in- 
clude the  words  "moral  conviction,"  be- 
cause, of  course,  we  know  that  this  is 
not  a  matter  of  concern  to  any  one  re- 
ligious body  to  the  excliision  of  all  others, 
or  even  to  men  who  believe  in  a  God  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others.  It  has  been  a 
traditional  concept  in  our  society  from 
the  earliest  times  that  the  right  of  con- 
science, like  the  paramount  right  to  life 
from  which  it  is  derived,  is  sacred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  the  Senator  3 
more  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  In  this  amendment, 
we  seek  to  protect  the  right  not  only 
of  institutions,  but  of  Individual  doctors 
and  individual  nurses  throughouT^ls 
country,  to  live  by  their  own  consciences. 
Through  the  adoptlMi  of  this  amend- 
ment, we  will  try  to  Insure  that  Individ- 
uals and  institutions  will  not  be  penalized 
because  of  the  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  the 
amendment  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  on  the  bill. 

During  the  course  of  the  consideration 
of  this  legislation,  we  have  heard  the 
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senior  Senator  from  New  York 
ate  some  very  interesting  and 
ing  constitutional  questions 
raised  by  this  amendment 
as  chairman  of  the  Health 
tee,  that  we  did  not  have  an 
to  examine  the  amendment  in 
mittee  in  the  hearings  or  in  thi  ( 
During  the  course  of  the 
heard  only  from  the  Secretary 
and  solely  on  the  question 
tension  of  the  existing 
legislation  that  expires  in  Jiine 
we  did  not  have  the  opportunity 
sider  this  amendment  on  its 
in   light  of   the   various 
question  It  raises.  It  is 
why    the    Senator    from 
raise  this  issue  here.  I  think  it 
understandable  why  the  senio^ 
from  New  York  and  others  are 
about  the  constitutional 
the  question,  particularly  sine* 
not  had  a  chance  to  give  it 
tion  we  might  have  liked. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  reallV 
tentially    conflicting   provision  5 
first  amendment  relating  to  the 
tional  issue  here.  There  is  the 
ment  clause  of  the  first 
there  is  the  free  exercise  clauke 
first  amendment.  I  would  agree 
interpretation  presented  by 
Senator  from  New  York   (Mr 
namely,  that  Congress  has  the 
under  the  Constitution  to 
viduals  from  any  requirement 
perform  medical  procedures 
jectionable  to  their  religious 
Indeed,  in  many  cases,  the 
itself  is  sufficient  to  grant  an 
to  protect  persons  from  official 
infringe  on  their  free  exercise  0: 
I  think  of  the  Selective  Servic« 
the  Supreme  Court,  granting 
from  the  draft  in  circumstance^ 
than  those  granted  by  Congres* 
of  Sherbert  v.  Vemer,  374  U 
(1963).  the  landmark  decisio^ 
Warren  court,   protecting 
Adventists  from  State 
they  be  willing  to  work  on 
a  condition  of  qualification 
ployment  compensation.  I  thin^ 
ccmsin  v.  Yoder,  406  U.S.C.  205  < 
most  recent  authoritative  ruli4g 
Supreme  Court,  in  which  the 
a  unanimous  decision  on  this 
Chief  Justice  Burger,  held 
children  were  not  required  to  a 
public  schools  of  Wisconsin.  Ii, 
these  decisions,  the  Court, 
its  strong  concern  to  protect 
exercise  of  religion  of  the 
volved,  held  that  the  exemptions 
an  unconstitutional  establishment 
llglon. 

The  more  difficult  question  Ls 
Congress  can  exempt  the 
self.  The  first  amendment  to 
stitution,  which  includes  both 
lishment  clause  and  the  free 
clause,  also  includes  clauses 
freedom  of  speech  and  freedoin 


fdr 
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press. 

We  know  that  in  the  recent  t'entagon 
papers  case,  for  example,  the  freedom- 
of-speech  protection  was  applies  not  only 
to  the  individuals  as  membeits  of  the 
press,  but  also  to  institutions  of  phe  press, 
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such  as  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Wasiiington  Post.  Thus,  there  are  strong 
precedents  in  the  first  amendment  area 
for  organizations  and  institutions  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  protections  in  their 
own  right. 

In  addition,  however,  whatever  the 
ability  of  a  hospital  or  other  institution 
to  invoke  the  free  exercise  of  religion 
clause  in  its  own  right  to  sustain  the  ex- 
emption in  the  pending  amendment. 
There  is  strong  authority  for  the  view 
that  Congress  has  broad  leeway  to  define 
what  is  necessary  and  proper  for  the  pro- 
tection of  first  amendment  rights  of  indi- 
viduals. Since  the  days  of  John  Marshall 
and  the  decision  in  McCulloch  against 
Maryland  in  the  early  19th  century,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  given  Congress  wide 
power  in  exercising  its  best  judgment  to 
protect  individual  rights  and  liberties.  I 
believe  that  the  Court  will  sustain  the 
judgment  of  Congress  that,  in  order  to 
give  full  protection  to  the  religious  free- 
dom of  physicians  and  others,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  extend  the  exemption  in  the 
pending  amendment  to  the  facilities 
where  they  practice  their  profession  and 
livelihood. 

I  think  the  case  that  has  been  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church) 
in  justification  of  this  provision  fully 
warrants  favorable  consideration  by  this 
body.  Therefore,  I  intend  to  support  the 
amendment. 

I  would  indicate  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  that  while  we  will  have  to  take 
this  matter  to  conference,  the  discussion 
of  constitutional  issues  and  questions 
which  have  been  raised  this  afternoon 
will  continue.  I  would  certainly  hope 
that  he  will  counsel  with  us  and  assist 
us  as  we  prepare  for  the  conference,  so 
that  we  will  be  able  to  resolve  these  ques- 
tions in  as  satisfactory  manner  and 
achieve  the  goal  of  his  amendment. 

I  hope  that  Senators  will  support  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 4  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Masachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  has  expressed  very  well  for 
himself  and  myself  the  purport  of  the 
amendment.  However,  I  think  we  ought 
also  to  define  our  terms. 

One  or  two  of  the  points  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chttrch)  do 
need  to  be  made  clear  for  the  Record. 
He  spoke  constantly  of  our  mandating 
hospitals  to  engage  in  these  operations. 
Obviously,  we  are  not  mandating  hos- 
pitals to  do  anything.  We  are  only 
deciding  who  shall  get  Federal  help  and 
who  shall  not,  and  they  shall  all  offer 
the  same  range  of  services.  Or  shall  one 
group  of  hospitals  be  excluded  from  that 
particular  service  which  is  in  the  range 
of  the  others'  services. 

But,  as  he  said,  we  cannot  undercut  a 
decision  on  a  constitutional  matter,  in 
fairness  to  the  Court  and  ourselves,  ex- 
cept to  raise  it,  which  I  have  done,  and 
I  think  it  is  our  duty  to  do  it.  The  Court 
will  decide  that  point,  but  will  know,  at 
least,  that  we  have  recognized  the  issue. 

Furthermore,  publicly  owned  hospitals 
are  not  independently  owned  hospitals; 
indeed,  they  are  the  minority  of  hos- 


pitals. In  most  cases,  hospitals  are  pri- 
vately owned.  There  are  4,838  nongov- 
ernmental hospitals  and  2,159  govern- 
mental hospitals,  which  includes  Federal, 
State,  and  local  Government  hospitals. 
I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  deal  with 
that  in  conference.  That  gave  me  trouble, 
the  words — 

or  of  the  person  or  group  sponsoring  or  ad- 
ministering such  hospital  or  other  Institu- 
tion. 

That  is  a  very  loose  phrase.  I  do  not 
know  when  a  person  sponsors  or  adminis- 
ters. Suppose  the  superintendent  of  a 
hospital  was  Catholic,  but  the  hospital 
was  not  a  Catholic  hospital,  and  he  had 
concerns,  but  the  hospital  did  not;  does 
that  mean  that  if  the  superintendent 
asserted  his  beliefs,  that  would  be  the 
end  of  the  matter  for  the  hospital  he  Is 
administering,  but  by  no  means  domi- 
nating its  policy?  As  happens  in  all 
amendments  on  the  floor,  we  have  to  take 
into  consideration  the  looseness  of  the 
language  which  may  be  employed  and  do 
our  utmost  with  it  in  conference.  Once 
the  issue,  such  as  the  issue  here,  has  been 
resolved,  it  will  be  by  the  way  in  which 
the  Senate  acts. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  there  is  nothing  about  this 
that  corrects  any  errors  of  the  past.  What 
we  are  doing  Is  having  legislation  which 
relates  to  the  future,  in  the  words — 
there  shall  not  be  Imposed,  applied,  or 
enforced — 

Which  obviously,  again,  I  think  in  con- 
ference, if  necessary,  we  could  make 
clear.  If  this  becomes  a  policy  of  law,  we 
will  not  have  one  policy  for  the  future 
and  apply  another  one  with  forfeiture  in 
the  past. 

There  is  only  one  real  basic  point  that 
I  hope  the  Senator  from  Idaho  might 
reconsider  his  position  on,  and  that  Ls 
on  the  question  of  notice.  That  is  im- 
portant. I  do  not  see  why  the  institu- 
tion would  not  be  proud  to  post  a  notice, 
giving  everyone  notice  that  they  cannot 
seek  that  kind  of  help  in  that  particular 
hospital.  Then  they  could,  indeed,  do 
what  he  said  occurs  in  his  own  State  of 
Idaho — which  is  a  perfectly  proper  argu- 
ment— go  elsewhere,  because,  in  my  view, 
the  comts  may  very  well  come  down  on 
the  practical  end  of  this,  and  that  is, 
decide  it  on  exactly  that  basis,  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  right  to  fi- 
nance activities,  even  with  this  particu- 
lar provision  in  it,  as  long  as  the  service 
is  obtainable,  so  that  the  individual  is 
not  cut  off  from  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain it  somewhere  within  practicable 
range  of  the  particular  place  the  indi- 
vidual is  located. 

So,  I  would  hope  that  when  the  time 
expires,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  might 
consider,  one,  the  nondiscrimination 
amendment,  that  is,  against  personnel 
in  such  an  institution  who  might  have 
other  views  and,  two,  the  notice  amend- 
ment which  would  simply  construct  a 
total  policy  for  Congress  and  then,  as- 
suming that  is  passed,  it  would  be  our 
duty  to  give  the  utmost  attention  we 
could  to  the  Senator's  intent  and  try  to 
lock  it  into  the  bill.  That  will  make  it 
effective  and  that  will  give  us  the  best 
chance  to  have  it  stand  up  constitu- 
tionally. 
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I  might  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
interject  there,  is  the  Senator  prepared 
to  offer  two  amendments  on  this? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  I  have  both  of  them 
and  I  will  send  them  to  the  Senator 
right  away. 

I  should  like  to  say  to  the  Senator 
that  if  he  desires  any  more  time  for  his 
discussion,  we  can  yield  it  to  him  on  the 
bill;  but  I  would  like  to  say  this,  that 
he  has  made  a  splendid  argument,  as  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) said,  and  I  think  his  argument,  his 
and  mine,  and  that  of  Senators  Ken- 
nedy and  Buckley,  will  be  extremely 
useful  both  in  fashioning  the  legislation 
and  in  any  adjudication — and  we  will 
undoubtedly  have  adjudication — by  the 
courts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Domenici)  .  The  Senator's  4  minutes  have 
expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
amendments  to  the  desk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
.amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows : 

On  page  1,  line  3,  strike  the  words  "religious 
beliefs  which  proscribe"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "religious  beliefs  or  moral  convictions 
regarding". 

On  page  2.  add  after  line  21  the  follow- 
ing new  sections: 

"Sec.  8.  In  respect  of  a  hospital  or  other 
health  care  institution  referred  to  in  Sec- 
tion 7  such  hospital  or  other  health  care 
Institution  shall  not  discriminate  in  the  em- 
ployment, promotion,  extension  of  staff  or 
other  privileges  or  termination  of  employ- 
ment of  any  physicians  or  other  health 
care  personnel  on  the  basis  of  their  person.il 
religious  or  moral  convictions  regaralng 
abortion  or  sterilization  or  their  participa- 
tion in  such  procedures. 

"Btr.  9.  Any  individual,  hospital  or  other 
health  care  Institution  declining  to  partici- 
pate in  such  procedures  on  the  grounds  of 
such  religious  or  moral  convictions  shall 
post  notice  of  such  policy  in  a  public  place 
In  such  institution." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments may  be  considered  en  bloc. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  sub- 
mitted this  amendment  not  with  any 
thought  of  doing  anything  other  than 
what  the  Senate  wishes  to  do  in  respect 
to  this  matter,  but  I  do  believe  that  it  is 
appropriate  to  give  the  measure  a  proper 
balance  as  we  pass  it.  I  intend,  If  my 
amendments  are  adopted,  to  vote  with 
Senator  Church. 

The  first  amendment  relates  to  the 
catechism  on  page  1,  line  3.  and  substi- 
tutes as  a  declaration  of  policy  the  words 
"religious  beliefs  and  moral  conviction" 
instead  of  "religious  beliefs  which  pro- 
scribe." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  revised  accordingly — "religious 
beliefs  and  moral  conviction  regarding". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  so  modify  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  that  it  reads,  in  lieu 
of  the  words  "religious  beliefs  which  pro- 
scribe" because  that  only  relates  to  one 
kind  of  attitude — in  order  to  give  it  bal- 
ance, "religious  beliefs  and  moral  convic- 
tions regarding." 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  suggest  "religious  be- 
liefs or  moral  conviction." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Fine.  It  wUl  read  "reli- 
gious beliefs  or  moral  conviction  regard- 
ing." I  modify  my  amendment  to  read 
that  way. 

On  page  2,  section  8  would  be  an  ad- 
dition. Nothing  is  changed  in  Senator 
Church's  amendment,  except  that  this 
addition  is  included: 

In  respect  of  a  hospital  or  other  health 
care  institution  referred  to  In  section  7 — 

That  is.  Senator  Church's  amend- 
ment— 

such  hospital  or  other  health  care  institu- 
tion shall  not  discriminate  In  the  employ- 
ment, promotion,  extension  of  stafif  or  other 
privileges  or  termination  of  employment  of 
any  physician  or  other  health  care  personnel 
on  the  basis  of  their  personal  religious  or 
moral  convictions  regarding  abortion  or 
sterilization  or  their  participation  In  such 
procedures. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  that  par- 
ticular amendment  simply  will  protect 
anybody  who  works  for  that  hospital 
against  being  fired  or  losing  his  hospital 
privileges  if  he  does  not  agree  with  the 
policy  of  the  hospital  and  goes  elsewhere 
and  does  what  he  wishes  to  do,  but  he 
cannot  do  it  in  that  hospital,  and  Sena- 
tor Church  is  right  about  that.  There, 
the  hospital  controls. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  In  other  words,  if  a 
physician  who  was  part  of  a  staff  of  a 
Catholic  hospital,  let  us  say,  who  was 
not  himself  a  Catholic  and  had  no  com- 
punction about  performing  sterilization 
or  abortion  operations,  were  to  perform 
them  in  some  other  hospital,  a  public 
hospital,  where  there  is  no  feeling  against 
it,  then  he  would  not  be  discriminated 
against  by  the  Catholic  hospital  for  hav- 
ing performed  those  operations  else- 
where. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  in  full  accord  with 
that,  and  I  think  that  helps  to  improve 
the  amendment. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Section  9  would  add  the 
notice  aspect  we  discussed,  and  it  does 
not  have  to  be  some  blatant,  ridiculous 
nailing  of  x  points  on  the  door  of  the 
hospital.  We  do  not  expect  that.  It  is  just 
so  that  the  people  are  informed  of  the 
policy  of  that  hospital. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  so  that  I  might  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  to  clarify 
a  matter  contained  In  his  amendment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  just  finish  this? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  All  right. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  This  is  section  9: 

Any  Individual,  hospital  or  other  health 
care  institution  declining  to  participate  In 
such  procedures  on  the  grounds  of  such  re- 
ligious or  moral  convictions  shall  post  notice 
of  such  policy  in  a  public  place  in  such  in- 
stitution. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  a 
question  with  respect  to  clarifying  the 
intent  of  the  amendment  on  the  specific 
point  as  to  whether  or  not  his  amend- 
ment in  effect  preempts  State  law. 

I  refer  specifically  to  section  2,  which 
was  contained  in  the  original  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  64,  and  which  is  now 
being  offered  in  the  form  of  an  amend- 
ment. Section  2  starts  out  "Any  provision 
of  law." 

As  I  understand  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  that  refers  to  Fed- 
eral law,  and  his  amendment  does  not 
preempt  State  law  in  this  particular 
field. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Nothing  in  this  amendment  imdertakes 
to  preempt  or  interfere  with  State  law. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  for  clarify- 
ing that  point.  There  was  a  question  in 
my  mind,  based  on  the  language  in  the 
amendment.  I  believe  the  Senator  has 
now  made  it  very  clear.  He  is  the  author 
of  the  amendment,  and  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  doubt  about  the  meaning  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  a  very  good  point. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  think  the  point  is  well 
taken. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  have  said  to 
the  able  Senator  from  New  York  that  I 
see  no  particular  need  to  post  notices  in 
Catholic  hospitals  that  abortions  are  not 
normally  performed  there,  I  have  no  par- 
ticular quarrel  with  a  notice  provision 
if  the  Senator  feels  that  one  should  be 
added  to  this  amendment.  It  is  possible 
that  in  some  cases  such  a  notice  pro- 
vision would  help  to  advise  the  individ- 
uals in  the  public  as  to  where  they  should 
go  if  they  are  looking  for  a  sterilization 
or  an  abortion  operation.  Therefore,  I 
have  no  objection  to  this  amendment  in 
either  of  its  aspects,  and  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  adopt  it. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  should  like  to  get 
some  clarification. 

The  effect  of  the  proposed  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  would 
be  to  eliminate  the  words  "which  pro- 
scribe" and  substitute  the  word  "regard- 
ing." Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
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this  is  a  distinction  with  a  difl  jrence  or 
not. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  Is  no  sec  ret  about 
my  purpose.  It  only  seeks  to  ba  lance  out 
a  statement  of  policy.  We  are  going  to 
respect  whatever  the  religious  or  moral 
convictions  are  on  either  side  oi  the  case, 
and  our  purpose  is  to  respect  tl:  em.  That 
is  the  reason  for  the  nondiscr;  mination 
portion. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Therefore,  if  a  partic- 
ular institution  did  in  fact  prose  -ibe  these 
medical  procedures,   the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  without  powe :  to  over- 
ride that  policy? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  thank  the  S  ;nator. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  un  ready 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  n  ly  time. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yeld  back 
his  time  on  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  May  I  withiiold  the 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  withhold  my  ti  me. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  would  like  3  mnutes  to 
ask  a  question. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  is  it  on  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment' 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  on  the  whole  thing.  The  ameni  Iment  of 
the  Senator  is  going  to  be  acc(  pted,  so 
it  is  part  of  the  package.  I  hope  [  am  not 
being  limited. 

My  question  is  this:  What  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  is  actually  doing  in  his 
amendment  is  to  say  that  Hil  -Burton 
funds  shall  not  be  denied  to  any  hospital 
that  does  not  choose  to  allow  abortions 
to  be  committed  within  that  hospital 
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is  based 


not  be 
rst  hos- 


Mr.  CHURCH.  If  the  refusal 

upon  religious  beliefs  or  moral  convlc 
tions  against  such  procedure. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Naturally,  thai  is  what 
the  case  would  be. 

The  amendment  of  the  Sena  or  from 
New  York  goes  on  to  say  tha  -  in  the 
event  any  doctor  who  does  pri^tice  in 
this  hospital  does  commit  an  abi  >rtion  in 
another  hospital  that  does  pern  it  abor- 
tions to  be  committed,  he  shall 
barred  from  practicing  in  the  f 
pital. 

Where  do  we  get  that  right  o  tell  a 
hospital  what  to  do  or  what  no:  to  do? 
Is  that  hospital  not  a  private  o  -ganiza- 
tion?  j-^ 

Mr.  CHURCH.  -RJie  Senator  i«  correct 
but  the  Senator's  dmendment^  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  can  spei  ik  for  it 
best— provides  that  any  hospital  accept- 
ing Federal  funds  will  do  so  \rith  the 
understanding. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  other  wor(  s,  what 
the  Senator  is  actuallv  saying  i;  that  if 
the  first  hosrital  bars  that  physic  Ian  who 
committed  an  abortion  in  the  otl  ler  hos- 
pital, it  shall  be  denied  Hill  Burton 
funds. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  No. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  There  is  no  pe  lalty. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  understand  it, 
these  hospitals  are  already  receiving 
Federal  funds.  Therefore  the  require- 
ment is  that  they  shall  not  discriminate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  if  they  do,  what 
happens? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Nothing. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Then,  what  are  we  do- 
ing? We  have  wasted  a  whole  morning 
doing  nothir.g. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  anyone  who 
can  clear  it  up. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  cannot  clear  it  up, 
but  I  cannot  see  in  the  combination  any 
penalty,  unless  I  do  not  read  it  correctly. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  My  question  is  in  two 
parts.  First,  how  does  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  impose  on  the  discretion, 
judgment,  and  right  of  doctors  of  the 
private  hospital,  whether  Catholic,  Jew- 
ish, or  Protestant;  and,  two.  If  it  does 
and  can  do  it,  what  Is  the  penalty' 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  am  the  author  of  the 
amendment  so  perhaps  I  should  answer. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  imposing  a 
duty  on  any  hospital  except  the  hospital 
seeking  to  qualify  for  Federal  fimds. 
Then  it  says  that  notwithstanding  that, 
the  hospital  may  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. That  is  the  affirmative  benefit. 
But  it  qualifies  the  benefit  by  saying  that 
if  they  do  discriminate  against  the  doc- 
tor who  is  in  their  hospital  because  he 
has  done  something  they  do  not  approve 
of  in  the  other  hospital,  we  have  the  au- 
thority to  deprive  them  of  that  benefit 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  is  the  benefit' 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Federal  money  given 
for  example  under  Hill-Burton. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Then  there  is  the  pen- 
alty. It  sounds  dictatorial. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  These  are  Federal  bene- 
fits under  a  Federal  program  which  some 
may  get  and  some  may  not  get,  depend- 
ing on  many  forms  of  qualification.  One 
form  may  be  the  range  of  hospital  serv- 
ices. The  Senator  from  Idaho  provides 
and  I  agree,  that  the  particular  hospital 
does  have  to  give  the  same  range  of  med- 
ical benefits  as  any  other  hospital  I  say 
very  well,  they  still  get  the  money  if  they 
do  not.  But  suppose  that  hospital  fires 
a  doctor  because  they  do  not  approve  of 
what  he  did  in  another  hospital  I  say 
they  do  not  have  the  right  to  fire  him 
and  they  may  lose  the  benefits  of  Federal' 
funds  because  they  are  discriminating 
against  a  doctor.  So  you  have  two  condi- 
tions. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  So  there  is  a  penalty 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  hope  so.  I  do  not  know 
If  It  will  be  so  adjudicated  by  the  ad- 
ministrator, but  it  is  there. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Let  us  assume  it  is  a 
private  hospital,  be  it  Catholic  or  Jew- 
ish, and,  as  a  rule,  that  any  person  who 
is  on  the  staff  of  that  hospital  and  com- 
mits an  abortion  in  another  hospital 
when  the  first  hospital  does  not  permit 
an  abortion  to  be  committed,  and  that 
hospital  does  not  receive  one  red  cent 
from  the  Federal  Government,  then  what 
is  the  penalty? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  None  whatever,  and  the 
law  does  not  apply. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Can  that  physician  be 
discharged  from  that  hospital  under  the 
Senator's  amendment? 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  For  having  committed 
an  abortion  in  another  hospital? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  aU  comes  down  to 
Federal  funds. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Nothing  else 
Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  correct 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  their  time? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  back  my  time 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(putting  the  question). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  as  amended.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Johnston)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  WiLLiABis) ,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia fMr.  Tttnney),  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
TuNNEY),  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams),  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen)  Is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  92 
nays  1,  as  follows: 
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Eagleton 

McGovern 
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So  Mr.  Church's  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  0FFIC:ER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  9,  lines  8  and  9,  strike  the  words 
"for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1973  and  June  30,  1974"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  and  $31,500,000  for  the  period  ending 
October  31,  1973". 

On  page  9,  line  12  and  13,  strike  out  the 
words  "for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1973  and  June  30,  1974"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973.  and  $8,330,000  for  the  period 
ending  October  31,  1973". 

On  page  9,  lines  16  and  17,  strike  the  words 
"for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1973  and  June  30,  1974"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  and  $6,000,000  for  the  period  ending 
October  31,  1973". 

On  page  9,  lines  20  and  21.  strike  the  words 
"for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  Jvme  30, 
1973  and  June  30.  1974"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  and  $5,330,000  for  the  period  ending 
October  31,  1973". 

On  page  9.  lines  24  and  25,  strike  the  words 
"for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1973  and  June  30,  1974"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973  and  $5,000,000  for  the  period  ending 
October  31.  1973.  ' 

On  page  10,  lines  3  and  4.  strike  the 
words  "for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1973  and  June  30,  1974"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973,  and  $10,000,000  for  the  period 
ending  October  31,  1973." 

On  page  10,  line  7,  strike  "June  30.  1974" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "October  31,  1974." 

On  page  10,  lines  9  and  10,  strike  the  words 
"for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1973  and  June  30.  1974"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  and  $6,500,000  for  the  period  ending 
October  31. 1973." 

On  page  10.  lines  14  and  15.  strike  out 
"June  30.  1974"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"October  31.  1973." 

On  page  10.  lines  18  and  19,  strike  the 
words  "for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1973  and  June  30,  1974"  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973.  and  $13,000,000  for  the  period 
ending  October  31,  1973." 

On  page  10,  line  22,  strike  out  "June  30, 
1974"  and  Insert  "October  31,  1973." 

On  page  11,  lines  1  and  2,  strike  the  words 
"for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30. 
1973  and  June  30.  1974"  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973.  and  $4,000,000  for  the  period  ending 
October  31, 1973". 

On  page  11.  lines  5  and  6.  strike  the  words 
"for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30. 
1973  and  June  30.  1974"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973.  and  $55,000,000  for  the  period  ending 
October  31, 1973." 

On  page  11,  lines  9  and  10,  strike  the  words 
"for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1973  and  June  30,  1974"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973,  and  $52,500,000  for  the  period  ending 
October  31. 1973." 

On  page  11,  lines  13  and  14,  strike  the 
words  "for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 


June  30,  1973  and  June  30,  1974"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  $4,330,000  for  the  period 
ending  October  31, 1973." 

On  page  11,  lines  17  and  18,  strike  the 
words  "for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1973  and  June  30,  1974''  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  $750,000  for  the  period 
ending  October  31, 1973". 

On  page  11,  lines  20  and  21,  strike  out 
"June  30,  1974"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"October  31. 1973. 

On  page  11,  lines  23  and  24.  strike  out 
"June  30,  1974"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"October  31, 1973." 

On  page  12,  lines  3  and  4,  strike  the  words 
"for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1973  and  June  30,  1974"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  and  $1,500,000  for  the  period  ending 
October  31,  1973." 

On  page  12,  lines  7  and  8,  strike  the  words 
"for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1973  and  June  30,  1974"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973  and  $1,250,000  for  the  period  ending 
October  31. 1973." 

On  page  12.  lines  10  and  11,  strike  "June  30, 
1974"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  October  31, 
1974." 

On  page  12,  strike  lines  13  and  14  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "for  the  year  ending 
October  31,  1965  and  each  of  the  next  eight 
years — ". 

On  page  12,  lines  17  and  18,  strike  the 
words  "for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30.  1973  and  June  30.  1974"  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1973,  and  $52,500,000  for  the 
period  ending  October  31,  1973". 

On  page  12,  lines  21  and  22,  strike  the 
words  "for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1973  and  June  30,  1974"  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  $30,000,000  for  the  period 
ending  October  31, 1973". 

On  page  12,  line  25,  strike  "June  30,  1974" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "October  31, 
1974". 

On  page  13,  lines  3  and  4,  strike  the  words 
"for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1973  and  June  30,  1974"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  and  $500,000,000  for  the  period  ending 
October  31.  1973". 

On  page  13,  strike  lines  6  and  7,  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971  and  the  next  two  fiscal  years'  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "year  ending  October  31, 
1971  and  each  of  tae  next  two  years". 

On  page  13,  lines  10  and  11,  strike  the 
words  "for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1973  and  June  30,  1974"  and  Insert 
m  lieu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973.  and  $14,500,000  for  the  period 
ending  October  31.  1973". 

On  page  13,  lines  14  and  15,  strike  the 
words  "for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1973  and  June  30,  1974"  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  $5,000,000  for  the  period 
ending  October  31,  1973". 

On  page  13,  lines  17  and  18,  strike  out 
"June  30,  1974"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"October  31,  1973". 

On  page  13,  lines  21  and  22,  strike  the 
words  "for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1973  and  June  30,  1974"  and  Insert 
m  lieu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  $10,000,000  for  the  period 
ending  October  31.  1973". 

On  page  14.  lines  1  and  2.  strike  the  words 
"for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30. 
1973  and  June  30.  1974"  and  Insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  and  $10,000,000  for  the  period  ending 
October  31, 1973". 

On  page  14,  lines  5  and  6,  strike  the  words 
"for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30. 
1973  and  June  30.  1974"  and  Insert  In  Ueu 


thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  and  $4,000,000  for  the  period  ending 
October  31, 1973". 

On  page  14,  lines  9  and  10,  strike  the  words 
"for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1973  and  June  30,  1974"  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  and  $425,000  for  the  period  ending 
October  31,  1973". 

On  page  14,  lines  13  and  14,  strike  the 
words  'for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1973  and  June  30,  1974"  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  $2,000,000  for  the  period 
ending  October  31,  1973". 

On  page  14,  lines  17  and  18,  strike  the 
words  "for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1973  and  June  30,  1974"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  $2,000,000  for  the  period 
ending  October  31, 1973". 

On  page  14,  lines  21  and  22,  strike  the 
words  "for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1973  and  June  30,  1974"  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  $3,330,000  for  the  period 
ending  October  31.  1973". 

On  page  15.  line  2,  strike  "July  1.  1974"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "November  1.  1973". 

On  page  15.  strike  lines  6.  7,  and  8.  and 
Insert    In    lieu    thereof    the    following: 

"(3)  Section  794D(f )  (A)  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  word  'flscal'  wherever  it  appears 
and  by  striking  'June  30,  1971'  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  'October  31.  1971'." 

On  page  15.  lines  11  and  12,  strike  out 
the  words  "for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30.  1973  and  June  30,  1974" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "for  the  flscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1973,  and  $85,000,000 
for  the  period  ending  October  31.   1973". 

On  page  15,  lines  16  and  17,  strike  out  the 
words  "for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1973  and  June  30,  1974"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  55.000.000  for  the  period 
ending  October  31, 1973". 

On  page  15,  lines  21  and  22,  strike  out 
the  words  "for  each  of  the  flscal  years  end- 
ing June  30.  1973  and  June  30,  1974"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  and  $33,000,000  for 
the  period  ending  October  31, 1973". 

On  page  15,  strike  lines  23  and  24  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  Section  207  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  'June  30,  1973'  and  Inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  'October  31.  1973'." 

On  page  16,  strike  lines  1  and  2  and  insert 
m  Ueu  thereof  the  following : 

"(c)  Section  22 1  ( b )  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1973'  and  'July  1. 
1973'  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  'Octo- 
ber 31,  1973  and  November  1.  1973.  respec- 
tively'." 

On  page  16.  lines  5  and  6,  strike  out  the 
words  "for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1973  and  June  30,  1974"  and  Insert 
m  lieu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973.  and  $20,000,000  for  the  period 
ending  October  31.  1973". 

On  page  16,  strike  out  lines  7  and  8,  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "and  (2)  by  striking 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  'year  ending  October  31, 
1967'." 

On  page  16,  lines  10  and  11.  strike  "June 
30.  1974  "  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Octo- 
ber 31,  1974". 

On  page  16,  lines  14  and  15,  strike  out  the 
words  "for  each  of  the  flscal  years  ending 
June  30.  1973  and  June  30,  1974"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973.  and  $17,500,000  for  the  period 
ending  October  31,  1973". 

On  page  16.  lines  17  and  18.  strike  "June 
30,  1974"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Octo- 
ber 31.  1974". 

On  page  16.  lines  21  and  22.  strike  out  the 
words  "for  each  of  the  flscal  years  ending 
June  30.  1973  and  June  30,  1974  "  and  Insert 
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In  lieu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal 
June  30.  1973.  and  $5,000,000  foi 
ending  October  31.  1973". 

On  page  17,  lines  1  and  2 
words  "for  each  of  the  fiscal 
June  30.  1973  and  June  30,  1974' 
In   lieu   thereof   "for   the   fiscal 
June  30.  1973.  and  827,500.000  foi 
ending  October  31.  1973". 

On  page  17.  strike  out  lines 
6  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 

"(J)  Section  261(b)   is  amei 
Ing  the  word  "flscar  everywhere 
pear   and   by   striking   'June   30 
'July   1.   1973'  and  Inserting  In 
■October   31.    1971'   and   'Nov 
respectively." 

On  page  17.  strike  out  lines  7 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 

"(k)     Section     264(c)     of 
amended — 

"(1)    by   striking   the   word 
where  It  may  appear:  and 

"(2)  by  striking  'June  30'  ev 
may  appear  and  Inserting  In  1 
•October  31';  and 

"(3>   by  striking  'July  1'  and 
lieu  thereof  'November  1'." 

On  page  17.  lines  15  and  16 
words  "for  each   of  the   fiscal  y 
June  30,  1973  and  June  30,  1974' 
In   lieu   thereof  "for   the  fiscal 
June  30.  1973.  and  $10,000,000  foi 
ending  October  31.  1973". 

On  page  17,  strike  out  lines  17 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 

"(m)    Section   271(d)(2)    is 
striking  the  word  'fiscal' 
pears   and   by   striking   'June   30, 
'July   1.   1973'  and  inserting  In 
'October   31,    1972'   and   'Nov 
respectively." 

On  page  17.  strike  lines  21  and 
sert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following 
"(n)   Section  272  of  such  Act 
by  striking  out  'June  30.  1973' 
In  lieu  thereof  'October  31,  1973'.' 

On  page  18,  line  2,  strike  out  " 
and  Insert  In  lleti  thereof  "NovemV 

On  page  18,  strike  lines  3 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  followln 
121(a)  of  the  Developmental 
Ices    and    Facilities    Constructloi  i 
use.  2661)   Is  amended  by 
dlately  after  the  first  sentence  the 
"There  Is  authorized  to  be 
the  period  July  1,  1973  through 
1973,  $7,000,000.'." 

One  page   18.  lines   11   and   12. 
the  words  "for  each  of  the  fiscal 
Ing  June  30.   1973   and  June  30. 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal 
Ing  June  30,  1973,  and  $7,000,000 
rlod  ending  October  31,  1973  ". 
On  page  18.  lines  15  and  16. 
words  "for  each  of  the  fiscal 
June  30.  1973  and  June  30.  1974" 
In  lieu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal  y 
June  30.  1973.  and  $45,000,000  for 
ending  October  31.  1973". 

On  pace  18.  lines  19  and  20 
words  "each  of  the  fiscal  years 
30.  1973  and  June  30.  1974"  and 
thereof  "the  fiscal  year  ending  Ju 
and  for  the  period  ending  Octobo 
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Presic  ent 


Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  an^endment 

The  yeas  and  nays  were 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President, 
intend  to  take  very  long 

Mr.   KENNEDY.   Mr. 
we  have  order  In  the  Chambei-? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICEjl 
will  be  order  in  the  Chamber, 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President 
cult  to  support  the  committee 
as  it  Is  currently  written.  It 
extend  every  one  of  some  44  health 
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programs  for  a  full  year  at  a  total  cost 
to  the  taxpayer  of  some  $2.5  billion.  It 
does  this  in  the  face  of  claims  by  the 
administration  and  by  Independent  ob- 
servers that  a  substantial  number  of 
these  programs  duplicate  or  overlap  each 
other,  or  are  outdated.  ineflBclent  ways 
by  which  to  achieve  particular  health 
care  goals.  The  committee  arrived  at  Its 
decision,  initially,  even  before  there  were 
hearings  on  the  bill.  Now,  a  few  weeks 
later,  we  see  it  on  the  floor  again  after 
just  1  day  of  hearings  and  one  witness. 

We  simply  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of 
delay  which  this  legislation  would  allow. 
We  fool  ourselves  If  we  think  that  Amer- 
icans benefit  from  such  a  course  of  ac- 
tion. If  money  is  wasted  In  inefficient  or 
outdated  health  programs,  then  it  Is 
money  lost  that  could  have  been  used  to 
meet  society's  more  pressing  health  needs 
as  well  as  other  pre.sslng  needs.  In  effect, 
we  face  a  double  loss:  First,  a  loss  from 
what  we  fail  to  accomplish  In  meeting 
real  health  care  needs.  Second,  we  face  a 
loss  from  what  we  are  unable  to  accom- 
plish in  other  areas — crime  prevention, 
water  or  air  pollution,  and  drug  abuse  for 
example. 

I  believe  the  committee's  recommen- 
dation on  this  bill  epitomizes  one  aspect 
of  the  conflict  over  the  Federal  budget 
now  raging  between  Congress  and  the 
Executive.  Who  is  going  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  the  efficient  use  of  the 
people's  money?  Does  the  Congress  have 
the  discipline  to  marshaU  Its  decision- 
making powers  in  order  to  decide  on  the 
appropriate  use  of  tax  dollars?  Must  we 
continually  have  legislation  through  ex- 
tension, with  little  or  no  review  or  change 
of  existing  programs? 

The  committee  points  out  that  these 
programs  expire  Jime  30.  that  they  are 
Important  and  vital  and  must  be  re- 
newed, and  that  there  is  not  time  now 
to  review  them  all  in  depth.  In  turn,  the 
administration  points  out  that  they  do 
not  have  all  of  their  recommendations 
yet. 

Thus  it  is  said  that  we  need  time  to 
evaluate  these  programs.  That  Is  a  rea- 
sonable request,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  myriad  health  care  goals  this  legis- 
lation contains.  But  a  full  year?  I  do 
not  think  so. 

I  propose,  and  that  is  what  my  amend- 
ment does,  that  we  extend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  and  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  for  4  months 
beyond  the  current  expiration  date,  or 
until  October  31,  1973.  With  the  month 
of  August  lost  to  Congress  because  of  the 
recess  during  that  month,  this  amend- 
ment would  still  give  us  6  full  working 
months  from  now  in  which  to  evaluate 
these  programs. 

The  issues  for  our  deliberation  have 
been  clearly  drawn  in  the  administra- 
tion's testimony.  Do  these  programs 
work?  Are  there  better  ways  to  carry 
them  out?  Are  there  better  sources  of 
money  or  manpower  than  those  provided 
by  Federal  resources? 

Let  me  say.  In  addition  to  this — and 
then  I  shall  be  through— that  I  have  had 
people  come  into  my  office  In  the  last 
few  weeks  to  talk  to  me  about  the  blU. 
Some  of  them  have  told  me  that  some 
of  the  programs  we  should  pass.  Some 


have  also  asked  me  not  to  make  their 
names  public,  because  they  do  not  want 
to  be  "shot  down"  by  their  constituents 
But  they  have  actually  told  me  they  d(> 
not  want  these  programs.  Others  have 
told  me  thej'  need  the  programs  vitally. 
Still  others  have  said  that  we  could  prob- 
ably cut  back  these  programs  and  make 
them  more  efficient. 

I  would  simply  say  that  If  there  has 
not  been  time  to  prepare  a  specific  bill 
and  have  it  considered  by  the  commit- 
tee, why  do  we  not,  on  this  bill,  take  our 
time,  until  October  31,  which  will  al- 
most  be  the  full  working  time  that  Con- 
gress may  be  In  session  this  year,  and 
come  up  with  a  bill  that  we  can  pass. 
That  is  what  we  ought  to  be  doing  with 
the  public  health  programs.  But  let  us 
do  it  with  some  real  facts  and  real  testi- 
mony to  back  our  own  position. 

Otherwise  we  shall  be  going  to  the  ad- 
ministration, saying.  "No,  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  spend  the  money  because  we  do 
not  believe  the  programs  are  good."  I  say 
we  have  a  chance  for  compromise.  I  am 
not  asking  anything  more  than  to  extend 
this  program  for  4  months  or  so,  in  which 
we  can  work  out  a  bill. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  .will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 
Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  support  the  Gumey 
amendment.  I  think  that  yesterday, 
when  I  spoke  before  the  Senate  on 
whether  we  should  engage  ourselves  in 
confrontation  or  accommodation,  my  re- 
marks were  squarely  on  the  question  that 
Is  before  us  today.  I  am  certain  that 
those  who  support  this  measure  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  more  time  Is 
needed  to  evaluate  which  programs 
should  continue,  which  ones  should  be 
stopped,  and  what  new  ones  should  be 
started. 

I  concur  wholeheartedly  with  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
with  regard  to  how  those  involved  In  the 
programs  are  telling  Senators  that  some 
of  these  programs  are  good,  and  some 
are  not  so  good.  I  think  as  we  go  through 
this  year — this  transition  year — when  we 
are  attempting  to  reenact  old  laws,  old 
authorizations,  and  frequently  even  last 
year's  appropriation  measures,  that.  If 
we  do  accommodate  them,  some  transi- 
tion, not  one  which  will  indefinitely 
burden  the  beneficiaries  of  the  laws,  but 
one  which  will  give  the  Senate  time  to 
pass  better  laws,  America  will  be  better. 
I  certainly  think  It  Is  admitted,  from 
the  brief  testimony  before  us,  that  there 
has  not  been  enough  time  to  evaluate 
the  programs  in  the  bill.  If  that  is  the 
case,  perhaps  there  is  Justification  to 
continue  them  rather  than  to  terminate 
them. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Florida  offers 
an  amendment  that  the  Senate  should 
subscribe  to.  Perhaps  we  should  con."=ider 
an  amendment  to  give  ourselvCvS  and  the 
administration  more  time  to  decide 
what  we  ."hould  do. 

I  urge  Senators  to  support  the  amend- 
ment of  tho  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  Health  Subcommittee  in  May  of 
last  year  recognized  that  it  would  take 
them  all  winter  to  consider  more  than 
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50  pieces  of  legislation  we  are  consider- 
ing this  afternoon  which  are  Included  in 
the  12  extensions  of  the  Public  Health 
Act  and  the  Mental  Health  Act.  We  In- 
vited Secretary  Richardson  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  come  before 
the  Health  Subcommittee  in  May  of  last 
year,  so  that  we  could  take  the  whole 
of  the  period  in  the  consideration  of 
these  particular  proposals. 

Secretary  Richardson  indicated  that 
he  was  not  prepared  to  come  up,  that 
the  administration  was  in  the  process 
of  formulating  their  programs.  In  Sep- 
tember of  last  year,  we  asked  Dr.  DuVal, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  for  Health  and  Sci- 
entific Affairs,  to  come  up  and  appear 
before  the  Health  Subcommittee  and 
give  us  his  best  judgment  about  these 
12  proposals. 

Dr.  Duval  testified  that  the  adminis- 
tration did  not  want  the  Health  Sub- 
committee to  act,  because  we  are  going 
to  have  proposals  In  January  and  Febru- 
ary of  next  year  In  connection  with  the 
President's  budget. 

So  what  did  we  do?  Because  we  felt 
that  we  had  a  responsibility  to  act,  we 
nevertheless  incorporated  seven  of  those 
proposals  in  a  bill  and  submitted  It  to 
the  Senate.  The  Senate  passed  S.  3716 
by  a  vote  of  78  to  0.  But  the  House  of 
Representatives  did  not  act  on  it. 

So  we  waited  until  January  and  Febru- 
ary of  this  year,  and  what  happened? 
The  President's  budget  was  sent  up,  but 
it  did  not  Include  any  specific  legislated 
proposals.  Mr.  Weinberger  then  came  be- 
fore the  committee,  and  we  asked  him, 
"Where  are  the  proposals?  We  are  ready 
to  act  now." 

Mr.  Weinberger  said : 

They  will  be  up  some  time  In  February." 
But  only  last  week.  Mr.  Welnbeger  came  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  we  said,  "Now,  Mr.  Weinberger,  w© 
want  your  proposals  on  the  extensions  of 
these  various  Acts.  Will  you  give  us  your 
answer? 

He  said : 

We  are  not  prepared  to  give  you  an  an- 
swer now.  I  cannot  give  you  a  specific  date. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  expires 
in  June.  But  we  have  had  virtually  no 
cooperation  from  the  administration 
since  last  May  in  respect  to  this  vital 
legislation. 

All  we  have  done  In  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate  Is  take  the  Identical  dollar 
figures  for  fiscal  year  1973  and  continue 
these  programs  for  the  year.  I  have  a 
number  of  cubstantlve  changes  I  would 
like  to  see  made  in  the  legislation  and 
other  members  of  the  committee.  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike,  have  other 
changes.  I  am  sure.  But  15  out  of  16 
members  of  the  committee  supported  the 
Idea  of  a  simple  extension  In  order  to 
give  the  Congress  time  to  act. 

I  as  chairman  and  they  as  members 
of  the  Health  Subcommittee.  Democrats, 
and  Republicans  alike,  decided  that  we 
would  begin  forthwith  to  consider  the 
whole  range  of  the  legislation.  Because 
it  is  a  massive  job.  Mr.  President,  It  will 
require  a  year  for  consideration  and  ac- 
tion. That  was  recognized  by  the  com- 
mittee Itself.  So  4  months  will  not  be  the 
answer. 
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The  second  question  Is:  How  can  we 
support  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  when  he  is  unable  to  give  us  any 
Idea,  this  afternoon,  of  what  the  admin- 
istration's position  will  be  on  any  of 
these  proposals?  He  is  not  saying,  "If  we 
only  give  them  4  months,  I  have  all 
the  different  proposals  here  in  my  back 
pocket  this  afternoon,  and  the  commit- 
tee can  consider  them  between  the  end 
of  March  and  the  end  of  the  4-month 
extension,  and  act  responsibly." 

He  cannot  do  it,  because  of  the  12  pro- 
posals we  are  considering,  there  is  only 
one  on  which  the  administration  has 
spoken,  and  that  is  on  the  extension  of 
the  Medical  Libraries  Act.  There  has 
been  no  indication  that  the  administra- 
tion would  come  up  at  any  time  and  give 
us  their  views  on  the  other  extensions, 
except  for  those  authorities  they  wish  to 
terminate. 

Finally,  let  me  say  this:  We  know  that 
the  appropriations  are  made  by  Congress 
on  an  annual  basis.  What  is  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  going  to  do  with  a 
4-month  extension?  It  would  be  virtu- 
ally impossible  to  consider  it.  A  4-month 
extension  on  these  various  prop>osals, 
with  all  that  means  in  terms  of  the  ap- 
propriations process,  would  obviously 
mean  the  strangulation  of  this  legisla- 
tion. And  let  me  say  quite  frankly,  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  that  Is  the  position 
of  the  administration  on  a  number  of 
these  authorities. 

On  the  regional  medical  program,  the 
comjnunity  mental  health  centers  pro- 
gram, the  Hill-Burton  program,  the  pub- 
lic health  training  programs  it  is  clear 
that  the  administration  is  interested  in 
ending  the  authorities.  They  would  do 
this  even  over  the  very  wide-ranging, 
strongly  objecting  positions  which  have 
been  stated  by  a  wide  variety  of  groups, 
including  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  people  involved  in  the  mental 
health  areas,  and  other  distinguished  re- 
searchers in  health  fields. 

For  all  those  reasons.  Mr.  President, 
I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected 
by  the  Senate. 

I  have  indicated  to  this  body,  on  behalf 
of  the  members  of  the  health  subcom- 
mittee, that  we  are  prepared  to  act.  We 
are  hopeful  that  in  the  consideration 
of  this  legislation,  which  will  surely  take 
a  full  year,  that  we  will  obtain  early 
reports  from  the  administration,  so  that 
we  can  work,  to  the  extent  that  that  is 
possible,  in  a  constructive  and  positive 
manner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  KEINNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
the  floor,  I  might  say,  with  some  re- 
luctance, because  I  have  supported  the 
pending  bill  in  committee  on  two  occa- 
sions, and  I  believe,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
that  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  it.  I  am  not 
sure,  but  I  think  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  thing  which 
bothered  both  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  me  during  these  hearings 


and  indeed  all  the  way  through  is  that 
we  had  no  alternative.  We  did  not  have 
time  enough,  we  both  felt,  to  be  able 
to  go  over  these  programs  one  by  one 
and  decide  for  ourselves  whether  they 
ought  to  be  extended,  changed,  or  modi- 
fied in  any  way. 

Hearing  about  the  fact  that  there  was 
to  be  no  more  funding,  for  example,  on 
the  Hill-Burton  Act.  I  put  in  a  provision 
for  a  3-year  extension  of  it.  but  with 
some  changes — changes  providing  that 
no  new  bed  hospitals  would  be  built  un- 
less they  received  the  approval  of  com- 
prehensive health  planning  which,  in  a 
given  area,  would  determine  where  beds 
were  needed  and  where  they  v;ere  not. 
I  hope  we  can  come  to  some  kind  of 
hearing  on  that  proposal  relatively  soon. 
Other  Members  of  Congress  are  arriving 
at  other  proposals  on  their  own  initiative. 

It  would  strike  me  that  some  argument 
could  be  made  for  the  positions  the  ad- 
ministration has  taken  on  programs 
that  have  worn  out  their  usefulness.  The 
nonfunding  of  the  Hill-Burton  Act  was 
largely  based  on  the  fact  that  we  have 
more  beds  than  we  need  now. 

That  is  true  only  in  certain  areas.  It 
is  not  true  in  other  areas.  There  are 
many  areas,  even  In  my  own  State,  In 
rural  commxmlties,  where  aid  and  as- 
sistance are  needed  for  adequate  hos- 
pital facilities. 

We  also  still  have  need  for  updating, 
modernization,  improvement,  and  the 
application  of  new  technology  In  hos- 
pital systems.  So  there  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  needs  In  the  health  interests  of 
the  people  of  our  country  which  I  think 
we  should  go  forward  with,  with  a  vari- 
ety of  changes  In  the  existing  programs, 
but  maiklng  those  changes  congression- 
ally,  and  not  just  cutting  off  the  whole 
Idea. 

The  question  Is:  Do  we  need  to  con- 
tinue the  existing  programs  for  a  whole 
year?  That  is  what  this  amendment  is 
about. 

It  seems  to  me  that  between  now  and 
the  end  of  October,  which  would  be  the 
period  of  time  provided  under  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, giving  us  a  total  of  not  4  months, 
but  7  months,  the  Health  Subcommit- 
tee of  this  body  and  the  health  subcom- 
mittees in  the  other  body  could  easily 
prepare  and  put  together  a  number  of 
proposals  in  a  number  of  different  areas, 
which  would  then  be  up  for  funding  be- 
fore the  Appropriations  Committees, 
without  having  to  leave  the  whole  thing 
hanging  in  Umbo  for  a  year.  Therefore,  I 
Intend  to  and  will  support  the  Senator 
from  Florida  on  his  proposed  extension. 

Congress,  whether  it  be  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatives,  can  act 
promptly.  We  have  done  it  in  the  past, 
both  in  committee  and  on  the  fioors. 
Seven  months,  after  all,  is  quite  a  long 
period  of  time  for  re\iew  and  for  mod- 
ernization of  those  programs  when 
needed. 

A  tjrpical  example  which  I  mentioned 
In  my  opening  statement,  when  this 
funding  was  brought  up  today,  is  the 
regional  medical  planning  programs. 
Those  programs,  although  they  have 
been  of  use  in  some  areas  of  the  country, 
have  been  of  no  use  in  other  areas  of  the 
country.  A  great  number  of  them  have 
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been  used  in  order  to  charm 
and  in  order  to  provide 
cation  for  the  doctors.  Thai 
in  some  instances.  In  many 
not.  Moreover,  it  can  be 
other  programs. 

It  would  seem  to  me  tha 
piece  by  piece,  look  these 
as  we  go  along  and  make 
before  the  7-month  period 

For  that  reason,  I  am  ..„„ 
port  the  Senator  from  Florid^ 
the  adoption  of  his 

The     PRESIDING 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President, 
self  5 -minutes  on  the  bill.  ] 
time  on  the  bill  because  I  thirijc 
ticularly  appropriate  to 
guments  which  I  would  ^.^„, 
bill  on  the  Gurney  amendmen 

I  would  like  to  say  at  the 
I  strongly  support  the  Gui' 
ment,  and  I  feel  it  is  wholly 
with  the  positions  I  have 

bill,  which  I  set  out  In  the 

on  page  95  of  the  committer 

We  had  in  the  committee 
of  hearings  on  this  bill,  during 
only  administration  witness  W£, 
retary  of  HEW.  The  Secretarj 
ned  down  In  question  on  that  c 
or  three  of  the  subjects  pret 
covered  by  the  bill,  and  i 
community  mental  health  ^.. 
grams.  There  really  was  little 
ting  into  policy  decisions  wh 
hind  the  decisions  reflected  in  . 
It  is  interesting  to  note  tha 
much  said  about  how  the  Ex 
taking  over  the  authority  and 
tive  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
ernment.  Yet.  so  far.  here,  the 
tee  is  so  helpless,  apparently, 
these  programs  itself,  that  af tei 
of  years  of  knowing  that  chai 
anticipated — and  I  think,  to  be 
knowing    that    the    changes 
made — the    committee   itself 
come  forth  with  one  serious 
islation  in  this  area. 

The  complaints  now  being  wip 
the  administration  has  not  comT 
its  legislative  recommendations 
to  me  the  committee  itself  has  i 
sibility  for  coming  up  with 
recommendations,     particularly 
those  circumstances. 

It  is  perfectly  all  right  to 
ask  for  information  from  the 
and  for  suggestions  from  the 
ment,  but  particularly  with  ^„„ 
the  unreceptive  mood  it  is  today 
as  the  recommendations  of  th< 
tive  are  concerned,  and  I  do  not  ; 
should  be  sitting  aroimd  waitini 
recommendations  of  the 
programs    that    we    think    o.,y, 
changed.  Of  course,  in  the  budge  t 
the  recommendations  of  the 
tlon,  we  know  what  the 
position  is  on  a  number  of 
and  the  number  they  think 
discontinued,  so  why  have  we 
having  hearings  and   listening 
nesses  on  those  particular  progrb 
know  they  will  recommend  that 
discontinued. 

If  we  take  the  Gurney 
proach,    and    add   on    an 
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months,  which  is  desirable,  we  can  at 
least  do  that  and  then  take  a  look  at  the 
programs  we  know  the  administration 
wants  to  discontinue  and  decide  whether 
they  should  be  continued  or  discontin- 
ued, which  we  can  do  by  holding  het.r- 
Ings  and  listening  to  witnesses  and  mak- 
ing our  decision  as  to  what  the  proper 
legislative  process  is.  But  to  give  a  blanket 
extension  at  this  time  would  be  a  great 
mistake.  That  is  what  the  bill  attempts 
to  do. 

But  the  accusation  that  because,  some- 
how, the  administration,  by  not  coming 
up  with  recommendations  as  to  continu- 
ing authorizations  covered  in  one  way  or 
another  substantively  in  the  budget  rec- 
ommendations, is  somehow  trying  to 
legislate  by  extension  or  by  cutting  off 
in  the  budget,  I  would  reply  to  that  by 
saying  that  that  is  what  is  being  at- 
tempted to  be  done  here,  and  what  is 
surely  being  attempted  to  be  done  in 
other  programs  which,  in  effect,  is  legis- 
lation by  simple  extension  of  authority 
without  looking  into  the  substance  of  a 
particular  measure. 

We  should  take  a  look  at  the  sub- 
stance. The  Secretary  of  HEW  did  do  a 
good  job  of  explaining  the  general  posi- 
tion. We  can  develop  from  this  numerous 
guidelines  because  there  was  no  com- 
mittee report  available  at  an  early  date, 
at  least  imtil  today.  On  March  22,  I  did 
insert  into  the  Record,  on  page  9078,  a 
statement  by  Secretary  Weinberger  be- 
fore the  committee  last  week,  talking 
about  these  programs.  He  pointed  out  at 
that  time,  and  I  repeat  here,  some  of  the 
discussion  with  regard  to  the  particular 
programs  and  with  regard  to  the  overall 
proposal  of  the  bill  to  extend  authoriza- 
tions blindly  in  what  I  would  call  a  log- 
Jam  or  a  plg-in-a-poke  approach  to  the 
probem. 

The  authorizations  come  to  about  $2 
billion  more  than  $1  billion  of  the  1974 
budget  request.  Some  of  these  authoriza- 
tions, including  comprehensive  health 
planning,  health  services,  research  and 
demonstration,  and  medical  libraries 
support,  would  continue  to  be  funded 
under  the  President's  1974  budget 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self an  additional  5  minutes  under  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  let  us  take 
a  look  at  some  of  the  programs  in  which 
there  has  been  a  phaseout,  termination, 
or  reduction,  as  suggested  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

The  first  is  the  Hill-Burton  program. 
It  Is  admitted,  as  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DoMiNicK  I  very  soundly  point- 
ed out,  that  the  Hill-Burton  program,  in 
many  respects,  has  outlived  its  useful- 
ness, as  in  many  areas  there  is  a  surplus 
of  hospital  beds,  yet  they  are  continuing 
the  building  of  more  hospital  construc- 
tion programs  without  relation  to  the 
needs  of  where  they  are.  So  that  it  seems 
to  me  very  unfortunate  to  do  that  Let  us 
not  kid  ourselves.  If  we  do  not  face  up 
to  the  situation  and  put  a  deadline  on 
ourselves  other  than  the  mere  additional 


year  on  us,  I  doubt  whether  we  will  see 
in  this  Congress — never  mind  in  this 
year— any  major  changes  in  the  Hill- 
Burton  program.  Especially  coming  from 
a  large  State,  which  I  think  is  getting  un- 
favorable treatment  under  the  Hill- 
Burton  program.  I  particularly  feel  that 
we  should  be  taking  a  hard  look  at  this 
problem,  examine  it  closely,  and  come  up 
with  a  better  hospital  program,  to  put  it 
on  a  fair  basis  where  distribution  of  funds 
are  concerned,  and  direct  our  efforts  with 
regard  to  faculties  in  those  areas  where 
the  facilities  are  most  needed. 

As  to  the  regional  medical  programs 
the  position  of  the  administration  Is  per- 
fectly  clear.   Its   position   is    that   the 
greatest  percentage   of  the   funds  has 
gone  to  finance  the  continuing  educa- 
tion of  health  professionals  who,  in  many 
fields,  could  possibly  provide  for  their 
own  support,  which  they  are  building  up 
for  their  own  professional  competence 
There  are  other  funds  under  which  in 
various  ways,  they  are  funded.  It  seems 
to  me  that  on  the  regional  medical  pro- 
grams, we  should  be  able  to  come  to  a 
pretty  quick  conclusion,  that  the  com- 
mittee, with  a  few  days  of  hearings  as 
to  whether  we  think  the  regional  medi- 
cal programs  should  be  funded  or  should 
not  be  continued,  either  way. 

I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  put  this  off 
for  a  year.  Pour  months  is  ample  time 
m  which  to  make  sensible  recommenda- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

As  to  the  categorical  allied  health 
program.  Federal  support  to  Institutions 
traimng  subprofessional  health  person- 
nel will  be  targeted  on  innovative  proj- 
ects under  the  flexible  authorities  of  the 
existing  Comprehensive  Health  Man- 
power Act.  We  should  have  hearings  and 
the  committee  should  be  able  to  fund 
and  authorize  it  under  continuing  legis- 
lation that  would  be  authorized  bv  this 
particular  bill. 

As  to  the  community  health  centers 
program,  the  Secretary  has  been  specific 
m  his  testimony  in  that  regard,  and  the 
fact  that  the  administration's  position  Is 
that  the  community  health  centers  pro- 
grams concept,  which  is  a  demonstra- 
tion    project,     has  run     through     the 
demonstration  phase,  and  that  we  will 
because  the  commitments  were  made  for 
8  years,  be  funding  existing  health  serv- 
ices,  set  up  on  a  phasing-out  basis  as 
originally  planned,  but  the  demonstra- 
tion is  completed  and  we  should  make  a 
decision  whether  further  demonstration 
is  needed  or  whether  some  general  com- 
munity health  center  plan  financed  bv 
the  Federal  Government  for  all  com- 
munities in   the   United   States   is  the 
proper  way  to  go.  We  should  andertake 
the  responsibility  of  looking  into  this. 

These  are  some  of  the  factors  that 
should  be  considered  when  we  take  a  look 
at  this  legislation  today,  although  it 
seems  to  me  that  It  is  doubtful,  or  vise, 
blindly  to  extend  the  program  for  an 
additional  year  and  say  we  cannot  put  off 
the  decision  another  year  and  then  come 
around  and  take  a  look  at  it  again  be- 
cause th-  administration  did  not  come 
up  with  some  proposal  and  we  agreed  to  it 
right  away.  The  far  more  sound  approach 
is  to  take  that  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  extend  the  proposal  at  least 
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for  an  additional  4  months  to  see 
whether  we  can  attack  it  piecemeal. 
There  is  no  need  for  all  the  items  to  be  in 
one  particular  bill.  They  are  separate 
programs  and  basically  they  can  be 
handled  and  considered  separately.  The 
committee  should  take  the  responsibility 
to  do  just  that.  The  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  is  a  sound  pro- 
posal and  one  that  deserves  the  support 
of  the  Senate.  As  to  the  support,  I,  for 
one,  will  maintain  the  position  I  took  in 
committee,  that  I  think  the  committee 
should  measure  up  to  its  responsibilities. 
I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  it  merely  as 
an  extension  program  without  looking 
at  the  merits,  or  taking  the  responsibility 
of  taking  care  of  the  health  programs  of 
this  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  ^r- 
gimients  I  have  heard  here  this  after- 
noon by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  have  an 
Alice  in  Wonderland  quality.  It  was  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  who  said  in  the 
spring  of  last  year  that,  because  the  ad- 
ministration did  not  have  its  proposals 
suflaciently  perfected,  we  should  wait 
and  delay.  To  accommodate  the  Repub- 
lican Secretary  of  HEW,  we  did  so.  Then 
Mr.  DuVal  came  up,  and  he  said: 

We  do  not  want  to  extend  various  pro- 
posals. We  will  have  pur  own  proposals  In 
January  or  February. 

So,  out  of  consideration  for  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  HEW,  we  withheld 
any  action  on  some  of  them.  We  acted  on 
seven  programs,  which  actually  passed 
in  the  Senate.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
give  assurance  to  my  friend  from  Ohio 
that  the  administration  did  not  give  us 
any  proposals  at  all  on  any  of  these 
programs.  We  will  have  a  proposal  be- 
fore the  Senate  next  year  on  every  one 
of  these  proposals,  either  with  or  with- 
out the  objection  of  the  administration: 
But  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  be  put 
in  a  position  where  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  asks  us  to  wait  for  their  recom- 
mendations, where  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  asks  us  to  wait  until  Jan- 
uary or  February  of  this  year,  where  the 
new  Secretary  of  HEW  asks  us  to  wait; 
and  now  we  find  ourselves  at  the  end  of 
March  with  no  action  yet  on  basic  pro- 
grams that  are  expiring. 

Now  we  hear  from  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  "What  has  been  wrong  with  the 
committee?"  We  have  been  trying  to  ac- 
commodate the  position  taken  by  two 
different  Secretaries  of  HEW  and  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  HEW.  We  have 
done  our  best  to  accommodate  them. 
But  now  we  are  going  to  act. 

For  that  reason,  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  give  us  the  kind  of  time  we  need,  In 
order  to  consider  these  matters  the  way 
they  should  be  considered.  I  hope  the 
Gurney  proposal  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 


On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Johnston),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MtJSKiE) ,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Tunney)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wh-liams)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Biennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams)   would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  oflBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas'  37, 
nays  56,  as  follows: 


[No.  65  Leg. I 

YEAS— 37 

Baker 

Domenlcl 

Pearson 

Bartlett 

Domlnlck 

Percy 

Beall 

Fannin 

Proxmlre 

Bellmen 

Fong 

Roth 

Bennett 

Goldwater 

Saxbe 

Brock 

Grlffln 

Scott,  Pa. 

Buckley 

Gurney 

Scott,  Va. 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Stevens 

Harry  F. 

Jr.    Hruska 

Taft 

Cook 

Mathlas 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

McClure 

Tower 

Curtis 

Nunn 

Young 

Dole 

Packwood 
NAYS— 56 

Abourezk 

Gravel 

McGovern 

Aiken 

Hart 

Mclntyre 

Allen 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

Bayh 

Haskell 

Mondale 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Montoya 

Bible 

Hathaway 

Moss 

Blden 

HoUlngs 

Nelson 

Burdlck 

Huddleston 

Pas  tore 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Hughes 

Pell 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Case 

Inouye 

Rlblcoff 

Chiles 

Jackson 

Schwelker 

Church 

Javlts 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Long 

Stevenson 

Eagleton 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Ervln 

McCleUan 

Welcker 

Fulbrlght 

McOee 

NOT  VOTING— 7 

Brooke 

Muskle 

WiUlams 

Hansen 

Stennis 

Johnston 

Tunney 

So  Mr. 

Gtjrney's  amendment  was  re 

jected. 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  rise  to  inquire  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  the  program  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  beyond. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  majority 
leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response,  may  I  say  that  it  is  anticipated 
that  very  shortly  the  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage of  the  pending  business  will  occur. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Loui- 


siana (Mr.  Long),  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  would  like  to 
have  the  Senate  take  up  H.R.  3577,  an 
act  to  provide  an  extension  of  the  in- 
terest equalization  tax,  this  evening.  He 
does  not  think  it  will  take  too  long.  There 
is  an  expiration  date  of  Saturday.  If  we 
do  not  finish  that  measure  tonight — we 
will  not  stay  In  session  too  late — it  will 
be  carried  over  until  tomorrow. 

That  measure  will  be  followed,  in  turn, 
by  H.R.  1975,  an  act  to  amend  the  dis- 
aster relief  bill,  and  that,  in  turn,  will  be 
followed  by  the  bill  to  amend  the  Par 
Value  Modification  Act,  S.  929,  and  that. 
In  turn,  will  be  followed  by  the  five  bills 
on  crime  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  If 
the  Senator  will  yield,  what  day  will  that 
be? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Later  in  the  week, 
if  we  get  to  it.  We  will  try  to  give  the 
Senator  at  least  1  day's  notice. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  As  to  the 
vote  on  whether  or  not  the  veto  of  the 
President  will  be  sustained  or  not  on  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  what  Is 
the  plan  for  calling  up  that  measure? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Next  Tuesday,  at 
a  reasonable  hour. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  This  Is 
notice,  then,  to  Senators  that  It  will  be 
Tuesday  afternoon  and  we  are  trying 
to  accommodate  as  many  Senators  as 
possible  by  virtue  of  this  early  notice. 
Tonight,  I  believe,  is  the  reception  being 
given  by  poultry  fanciers,  but  I  take  it 
we  have  an  obligation  to  do  our  duty 
here. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  all  depends  on 
whether  the  egg  or  the  chicken  came 
first — well,  that  is  it,  anyway. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 
EXTENSION  OF  1£73 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1136)  to  extend 
the  expiring  authorities  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  and  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
his  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  1  minute 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  essential  bill. 
We  will  do  our  utmost  to  resolve  each  of 
these  measures  by  proper  consideration 
that  the  course  of  time  and  this  bill  allow. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  for  my  strong 
support  for  the  Public  Health  Service 
Assistance  Extension  of  1973  (S.  1136), 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor  along  with  15 
of  the  16  members  of  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee,  was  set  forth  in 
detail  on  March  8,  1973.  in  my  remarks 
in  support  of  its  immediate  consideration 
by  the  Senate. 

The  bill  now  under  consideration  has 
one  purpose:  To  reaffirm  the  intention  of 
Congress  that  the  Congress  will  deter- 
mine whether  and  which  of  the  health 
programs  extended  for  1  year  by  the  bill 
will  continue.  Executive  budget  action 
which  has  let  certain  health  programs 
wither,  vanish,  or  be  effectively  termi- 
nated by  lack  of  adequate  funding,  is  not 
the  appropriate  mechanism  to  determine 
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the  fate  of  vital  substantive  hefalth  pro- 
grams affecting  millions  of  Am<  ricans 

It  is  entirely  possible  that,  in  fhe  words 
of  Secretary  Weinberger  whert  he  tes- 
tified before  the  Committee  on  4abor  and 
Public  Welfare: 

If  the  Congress  and  Its  resporulble  Com- 
mittees were  carefully  to  examine  each  such 
authority  in  light  of  Its  relative  i  irlorlty  In 
the  competition  for  scarce  Federal  dollars,  It 
would  agree  with  the  Admlnlstn  tlon  that 
many  of  these  authorities  should  |e  allowed 
to  terminate  on  June  30,  1973. 
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But  the  evidence  regarding  khe  need 
for  the  programs"  fiscal  life  or  de  ath  must 
be  fully  developed  and  documented  for 
the  Congress  by  the  Executive.  The  Ex- 
ecutive power  of  the  purse — thr(  lUgh  zero 
budget  appropriations  requests  or  re- 
questing funding  support  for  expiring 
programs — should  not  determine  what 
laws  Congress  shall  pass,  and  liow  they 
shall  be  implemented.  Congress  is  and 
must  continue  to  be  an  equal  p  irtner  in 
the  process  of  determining  the  f  iture  for 
programs  affecting  the  America  i  people. 

The  Executive  should  be  chei  :ked  and 
balanced  by  the  Congress,  whlc  h  is  also 
of  the  people's  elected  oflScials  That  is 
the  genius  of  the  American  poll  ical  sys- 
tem. I  believe  that  is  the  way  w  e  should 
proceed,  rather  than  upon  action  taken 
solely  by  the  President. 

The  complexity  of  the  task  b(  if  ore  the 
Congress  in  evaluating  and  mi  .king  its 
will  known  in  regard  to  the  mor<  than  50 
separate  sections  of  law  aflfectin  g  nearly 
every  facet  of  current  Federal  support 
of  the  Nation's  health  care  s  ^stem  is 
enormous.  The  committee's  deiermina- 
tion  and  commitment  to  move  a^  rapidly 
as  possibly  to  permit  Congress  t*  ration- 
alize these  legislative  authorit  es  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  api  ropriate 
Federal  role  in  respect  to  th(  health 
needs  of  the  American  people  s,  I  be- 
lieve, documented  by  its  past  i  erform- 
ance,  as  detailed  in  the  comm  ttee  re- 
port on  the  pending  bill. 

Let  us  turn  to  just  those  health  pro- 
grams Secretary  Weinberger  hfs  testi- 
fied the  administration  is  proptosing  to 
phase  out  or  terminate — corimunity 
mental  health  centers,  Hill-Bur  on.  and 
regional  medical  programs — and  to  those 
proposed  for  redirection  such  as  compre- 
hensive health  planning  and  ser/ices. 

In  regard  to  the  latter,  there  lias  been 
no  legislative  proposal  submittel  to  the 
Congress.  All  that  can  be  gleaned  is  Sec- 
retary Weinberger's  generic  testimony 
and  what  the  administration  las  pro- 
posed in  the  1974  budget.  In  essence,  a 
determination  to  utilize  expiring  section 
314 (e>  of  the  Public  Health  Ser/lce  Act 
for  funding  programs  the  Executive 
chooses  to  support.  I  am  concerned  that 
the  Executive  has  failed  to  r(K;ognize 
what  Congress  has  made  crystal  clear  in 
regard  to  such  proposed  action.  C  nly  last 
year  the  Congress  passed  and  th  b  Presi- 
dent signed  into  law.  Public  Law  92-449. 
The  legislative  history  of  sectior  314fe) 
is  enunciated  in  Senate  Report  92-285, 
where  in  discussing  this  sectior  of  the 
law  it  cites  the  House  Commltte*  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  in  its 
report  on  the  Commimicable  E>i5ease 
Control  Amendments  of  1970 : 


In  each  of  Its  budget  presentations  each 
year  since  the  enactment  of  section  314(e), 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  earmarked  specific  amounts  of 
the  314(e)  fund  request  for  specific  pro- 
grams for  the  coming  year.  In  other  words, 
the  categorical  grant  approach  has  contin- 
ued since  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  9&- 
749,  except  that  Instead  of  the  Congress  set- 
ting the  categories,  the  categories  have  been 
set  by  the  Department  of  HEW. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  this  bill  is  to 
restore  some  control  to  Congress  of  the 
categories  of  health  programs  for  which 
project  grant  funds  are  to  be  made  avail- 
able. 

The  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
in  respect  to  this  matter  in  its  report  on 
the  Health  Services  Improvement  Act  of 
1970  stated: 

The  Committee  notes  with  concern  the 
fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  programs 
funded  under  section  314(e)  continue  to  be 
too  narrowly  focused  rather  than  focused 
upon  the  broader  area  of  the  organization 
and  delivery  of  health  services. 

In  regard  to  the  programs  the  Execu- 
tive has  recommended  for  termination: 

First.  Hill-Burton:  I  have  long  indi- 
cated my  dissatisfaction  with  the  grant 
allocation  formula  of  the  program  and 
the  need  to  redirect  this  program  to  meet 
the  $12.7  billion  needs  of  modernization 
and  upgrading  of  outmoded  and  over- 
burdened public  hospitals — whose  lives 
are  in  a  fiscal  crisis — and  for  emphasis  to 
be  put  upon  innovative  outpatient  treat- 
ment facilities  that  might  keep  many  out 
of  the  expensive  hospital  treatment  set- 
ting. Hospital  new  bed  construction  is  but 
one  facet  of  this  program  and  In  response 
to  Secretary  Weinberger's  "a  special 
Federal  grant  program  for  hospital  con- 
struction is  now  unwarranted."  I  would 
suggest  the  Congress  may  wish  to  con- 
sider how  the  program  could  be  modi- 
fied by,  for  example,  certificate  of  need 
legislation  and  strengthened  with  more 
effective  comprehensive  health  planning 
and  regional  medical  program  overview. 

Second.  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers:  I  would  agree  with  Secretary 
Weinberger  that  "thiSf  program  has 
proven  itself."  but  Congress  has  no  evi- 
dence that  without  Federal  assistance  we 
can  establish  what  to  date  Congress  has 
strongly  supported,  "rationalize  these 
legislative  authorities  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  appropriate  Federal  role 
in  respect  to  the  health  needs  of  the 
American  people."  In  this  regard,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  Senator 
ScHWEWER  his  concern — which  he  ex- 
pressed at  the  hearing  on  the  pending 
bill— about  Secretary  Weinberger's  in- 
terpretation of  the  community  mental 
health  centers  program  as  "demonstra- 
tion." I  find  nothing  in  any  of  either  the 
House  or  Senate  reports  on  this  legisla- 
tion, since  its  renewal  in  1965,  1967, 
1970 — or  Senate  passage  in  1972— which 
permits  of  an  interpretation  of  CMHC's 
as  a  "demonstration"  program.  Until  the 
Congress  has  suflBcient  evidence  to  prove 
that  localities  will  undertake  to  bring 
CHMC  services  to  their  people,  I  believe 
Congress  should  provide  appropriate 
Federal  funding  support. 

Third.  Regional  Medical  Programs:  I 
am  not  convinced  that  the  Executive's 


dissatisfaction  about  regional  medical 
program's  seemingly  ill-defined  or  amor- 
phous role  and  corollary  searching  for 
more  specific  missions — which  in  many 
instances  I  share — Is  sufficient  reason  for 
Congress  to  terminate  the  program. 
There  are  56  functioning  regional  med- 
ical programs,  nationwide  coverage  hav- 
ing been  achieved  by  1968,  and  their 
capabilities,  missions,  and  achievements 
vary.  But  if.  as  alleged,  all  have  not  been 
programs  of  excellence,  this  does  not 
mean — unless  somewhere  tliere  Is  docu- 
mentary evidence,  which  I  have  not  as 
yet  had  made  known  to  me,  to  the  con- 
trary— that  the  entire  regional  medical 
program  should  be  terminated  rather 
than  have  Congress  work  its  will  in  deter- 
mining how  the  program  can  most  effec- 
tively be  utilized  in  assuring  that  all  our 
citizens  have  equal  opportunity  for  qual- 
ity medical  care. 

Mr.  President,  this  brief  overview  of 
the  complex  issues  which  must  be  con- 
sidered in  any  serious  congressional  fun- 
damental review  and  evaluation  of  the 
programs  encompassed  in  the  pending 
measure  makes  it  clear  why  Congress 
should  pass  this  bill  and  preserve  its 
prerogatives  and  priorities,  rather  than 
permit  Executive  action  alone  to  be 
the  determining  factor. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  assure  concerned  citizens  that  the  1- 
year  extension  of  the  Developmental  Dis- 
abilities Services  and  Facilities  Construc- 
tion Act  is  in  no  way  an  indication  of 
my  support  for  the  existing  law's  defini- 
tion of  "developmental  disabUitles."  My 
commitment  to  broadening  the  defini- 
tion— as  I  indicated  during  hearings  on 
that  measure — has  not  abated.  Nor.  does 
my  support  of  this  measure  mean  I  will 
in  any  way  diminish  my  efforts  and  work 
to  establish  a  national  commitment  for 
a  "bill  of  rights  for  the  mentally  retard- 
ed." I  feel  strongly  that  the  "bill  of 
rights  for  the  mentally  retarded"  should 
be  enacted  into  law  this  year. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett).  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Have  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No,  they 
have  not. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  amendment  or  on  passage? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  On  passage. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  approach 
consideration  of  this  bill  with  great  con- 
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cem  that  we  may  be  misleading  the 
American  people  as  to  the  future  of  the 
Federal  Government's  role  in  supplying 
tax  funds  for  health  services  and  medi- 
cal facilities. 

The  false  expectations  which  may  be 
created  by  the  passage  of  this  bill  are,  I 
feel,  accurately  outlined  in  the  minority 
views  to  the  committee  report,  authored 
by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Taft). 

I  feel  it  is  essential  during  this  Con- 
gress that  the  Senate  make  a  positive 
effort  to  consolidate  and  supply  a  reason- 
able perspective  to  the  existing  legisla- 
tive authorities  in  this  area.  This  is  ab- 
solutely imperative.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
are  to  arrive  at  a  more  appropriate  Fed- 
eral role  in  the  total  effort  to  provide  for 
the  health  needs  of  all  the  American 
people.  This  is  why  It  is  especially  dis- 
couraging to  note  that  the  committee 
has  reported  out  a  blanket  extension  for 
all  the  existing  programs.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  we  discriminate  between  those 
programs  with  merit  and  those  without 
merit,  if  we  are  to  make  positive  changes 
in  our  health  care  delivery  system. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee's  own 
report  recognizes  the  need  to  upgrade, 
improve,  and,  in  some  cases,  eliminate 
provisions  in  the  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams relating  to  health  care.  How  then 
can  we,  as  responsible  legislators,  ra- 
tionalize the  authorization  of  more  than 
$2  billion  to  continue  for  1  year,  pro- 
grams which  are  admittedly  deficient,  if 
not  in  some  cases  totally  unnecessary? 

There  is  a  tremendous  inertia  in- 
herent in  large-scale  Federal  programs 
which  extensions,  such  as  the  one  we  are 
now  considering,  only  tend  to  reenforce. 

I  earnestly  look  toward  the  commit- 
tee for  the  legislative  initiative  to  deal 
with  these  programs  in  a  substantive  way 
and  report  out  to  the  Senate  construc- 
tive alternatives  to  the  present  health 
care  programs.  In  the  meantime.  I  can- 
not justify  a  vote  for  the  status  quo  in 
the  face  of  such  a  pressing  need  for 
change. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  minority  views  of  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft)  ,  be  included  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  minority 
views  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MiNoRrTT  Views  of  Mb.  Tafi 

In  a  very  short  span  of  time — one  day  of 
hearings — during  which  the  Administration 
was  the  only  witness,  the  Committee  reported 
S.  1136.  a  bill  to  extend  umbrella  protec- 
tion for  some  forty-five  health  programs.  This 
protection  insures  that  all  of  these  programs, 
due  to  expire  June  30,  1973,  will  continue  for 
another  year  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
they  have  proven  to  be  worthwhile. 

What  this  bill  is  attempting  to  do  is  to 
buy  more  time,  at  a  $1.8  billion  price  tag, 
to  study  the  desirability  of  further  ex- 
tensions. In  reality.  It  Is  not  buying  time  but 
is  pointing  out  an  agonizing  fact  that  we 
as  a  Committee  have  not  done  our  Job.  If  we 
had,  there  would  be  no  need  for  a  blanket, 
automatic,  one-year  extension. 

In  the  last  Congress  the  Committee  re- 
ported a  similar  bill  on  August  16,  1972.  In 
the  Committee  report,  several  members  stated 
In  Additional  Views  that  there  was  ample 
time  to  explore  the  question  of  a  change 
In  the  Hill  Burton  formula  prior  to  that 


program's  expiration  date,  June  30,  1973.  Yet 
here  we  are,  seven  months  later,  asking  for 
more  tomorrows,  which  brings  me  to  the  crux 
of  my  objection. 

My  objection  to  reporting  this  bill  was  not 
based  on  the  difference  with  the  Committee 
over  the  wisdom  of  extending  one  or  another 
of  these  programs.  Doubtless,  some  of  them 
should  be  continued  and  others  should  not. 
However,  the  Committee  has  taken  the  course 
to  legislate  through  extension  rather  than 
face  the  task  of  scrutinizing  these  programs 
and  making  Judgments  on  the  merits,  even 
though  we  have  three  months  In  which  we 
could  do  so.  Such  a  course  serves  only  to 
prolong  the  anxiety  and  confusion  of  those 
affected  In  the  field. 

I  recognize  that  this  scrutiny  will  be  dif- 
ficult, but  I  also  recognize  that  when  we 
entered  this  legislative  body  that  all  de- 
cisions facing  us  would  not  be  eeisy  or  popu- 
lar. Yet  such  decisions  must  be  made,  and 
In  my  Judgment  an  automatic  one-year  ex- 
tension of  these  programs  to  prevent  a  so- 
called  "log  Jam"  is  poor  Justification  for 
this  type  of  legislating. 

Robert  Taft,  Jr. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  over  the  past 
two  decades  Congress  has  enacted  a 
great  number  of  health  programs  to  im- 
prove health  care  in  America.  Many  of 
these  programs  still  operate  efficiently 
and  effectively  and  perform  vital  roles  in 
the  Nation's  total  health  care  system.  Yet 
some  health  programs  have  proven  less 
effective  than  originally  expected  or  have 
accomplished  their  intended  purpose. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  agree  there  is 
a  need  for  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
the  Nation's  various  health  programs. 
Yet  the  task  of  sifting  through  the  on- 
going health  programs  to  determine 
which  should  be  extended  and  which 
should  be  deleted  Is  not  simple  or  clear- 
cut.  Many  factors  often  cloud  the  issue 
in  any  individual  program  so  its  effec- 
'tiveness  or  ineffectiveness  might  not  be 
immediately  apparent.  For  example,  it  is 
difficult  to  judge  the  effectiveness  of  a 
program  on  a  national  scale  when  some 
programs  are  naturally  more  effective  in 
urban  areas  and  others  are  more  pro- 
ductive in  a  rural  setting.  In  many  cases, 
efficient  administration  and  community 
participation  in  a  health  program  will 
make  it  effective  in  one  community  or 
State  while  it  is  a  complete  failure  some- 
where else  where  leadership  and  com- 
mimity  involvement  are  lacking.  Thus, 
the  value  of  a  program  cannot  always  be 
assessed  by  viewing  limited  examples  of 
its  operation. 

TIME     for     evaluation 

To  properly  evaluate  the  performance 
of  our  existing  health  programs  and  for- 
mulate constructive  alternatives.  Con- 
gress must  study  in  depth  the  impact 
of  existing  programs  in  individual  com- 
munities and  their  combined  effect  on 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  We  must  analyze 
alternative  and  better  means  of  coordi- 
nating the  existing  facilities  and  pro- 
grams, so  a  stronger  basis  is  established 
for  developing  a  more  comprehensive 
system  of  health  care. 

This  comprehensive  analysis  requires 
time — time  to  thoroughly  analyze  the  on- 
going programs  and  ample  time  for  plan- 
ning any  change  in  Federal  funding 
arrangements.  By  providing  advance 
notice  of  the  changes  in  these  programs, 
those  now  dependent  on  Federal  assist- 
ance which  Is  to  be  terminated  can  seek 


alternative  sources  of  funding  from  local 
and  State  sources.  In  many  instances,  an 
additional  year  of  Federal  aid  will  en- 
able many  of  the  programs  currently  de- 
pendent on  Federal  fimds  to  become 
self-supporting. 

Because  present  time  requirements  do 
not  permit  a  thorough  congressional 
analysis  of  the  health  programs  which 
expire  Jime  30,  and  because  alterations 
in  these  programs  at  this  late  date  would 
stifle  the  efforts  and  erode  accomplish- 
ments of  many  individuals  and  commu- 
nities who  have  been  working  success- 
fully under  existing  programs.  I.  today, 
support  S.  1136,  the  1973  Public  Health 
Service  and  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Extension  Act. 

S.  1136  extends  the  44  expiring  pro- 
gram authorities  under  the  Public  Health 
Services  and  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Acts  in  order  that  the  existing 
health  programs  may  be  continued  dur- 
ing a  period  in  which  Congress  considers 
more  comprehensive  legislation  and  pro- 
gram reform.  I  support  the  floor  amend- 
ment which  grants  a  4 -month  extension 
of  the  authorities  since  I  feel  this  is  ade- 
quate time  for  Congress  to  take  appro- 
priate action.  However,  should  that 
amendment  fail,  rather  than  see  the  ex- 
isting programs  terminate  June  30, 1  will 
support  the  1-year  blanket  extension 
proposed  in  the  committee  bill.  The  1- 
year  blanket  extension  will  provide  more 
adequate  time  for  a  thorough  analysis  of 
existing  programs,  permit  comprehensive 
new  programs  to  be  considered,  and  es- 
tablish a  transition  period  during  which 
new  avenues  of  Federal  support  can  be 
studied  and  local  and  State  support  ex- 
amined so  that  accomplishments  under 
the  existing  programs  will  not  be  lost  due 
to  an  abrupt  cessation  of  funds. 

KANSAS    REGIONAL    MEDICAL    PROGRAM 

Several  programs  valuable  to  Kansas 
WT)uld  be  seriously  damaged  if  the  exist- 
ing authorities  are  not  extended  and  Fed- 
eral fimds  are  not  made  available  for 
their  continuation  beyond  June  30  of 
this  year.  The  regional  medical  program 
authorized  under  901(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Services  Act  is  one  program  due 
to  expire  June  30,  1973,  if  action  is  not 
taken.  The  regional  medical  program — 
RMP —  has  been  under  fire  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  country  and  in  some  in- 
stances the  attack  has  been  justified  but 
the  Kansas  RMP  has  proven  to  be  one 
of  the  most  effective  programs  in  exist- 
ence for  upgrading  health  care  in  the 
State  and  improving  the  delivery  of 
health  services,  especially  in  rural  areas. 

During  the  past  6  years,  the  KRMP 
has  invested  nearly  $8  million  in  efforts 
to  improve  health  care  of  the  people  of 
Kansas.  The  University  of  Kansas  Med- 
ical School,  acting  as  the  Federal  grantee, 
has  contracted  with  over  20  institutions 
and  organizations  across  the  State  to  as- 
sist them  in  carrjing  out  specific  project 
activities  to  improve  the  availability  of 
quality  health  care  in  that  community. 

IMPROVING  BTJKAL  HEALTH  CAKE 

One  of  these  programs,  the  nurse  clini- 
cian program,  has  helped  meet  some  of 
the  problems  created  by  the  rural  doctor 
shortage  which  exists  In  many  parts  of 
the  State.  Under  this  program  partici- 
pating nurses  undergo  8  weeks  of  Inten- 
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slve  classroom  work  and  10  nonths  of 
internship.  The  nurse  cliniciai  is  then 
placed  in  a  community  under  t  le  super- 
vision of  a  physician  and  ajsists  the 
physician  by  relieving  him  of  so  tne  of  the 
routine  oflBce  procedures,  assisting  in 
emergency  situations,  making  house 
calls,  and  administering  to  patients 
under  the  doctor's  supervision. '  'he  nurse 
also  helps  take  histories,  assists  in  physi- 
cal examinations  and  diagnostic  tests, 
and  helps  manage  chronic  di;  ease  pa- 
tients such  as  those  suffering  fr  om  arth- 
ritis and  diabetes.  Through  the  use  of 
these  paramedical  skills,  medisal  serv- 
ices are  being  expanded  and  extended 
into  the  home,  and  in  some  insti  inces  the 
nurse  clinician  is  being  utilized  to  ex- 
pand medical  services  in  a  previously 
doctorless  commimity. 

The  nurse  clinician  program  is  oper- 
ated through  Wichita  State  tniversity 
and  since  its  inception  in  1972  has  en- 
rolled 29  nurses.  By  June  of    973,  the 
nurse  clinician  program  will  bn  serving 
23  counties  in  Kansas.  The  ave  age  cost 
per  trainee  is  approximately  $2,750  and 
each  clinician  is  estimated  to  ir  crease  a 
single  physician's  capacity  by  30  percent. 
KRMP  has  also  made  substantial  prog- 
ress toward  the  goal  of  bringing  idvances 
in  medical  knowledge  to  the  bddside  of 
Kansas  patients.  Physicians  ani  nurses 
have  received  special  training  ai  d  devel- 
oped skills  in  the  latest  techniques  for 
acute  coronary  care,  pulmonarj   disease 
care,    cancer   care,    and   renal    dialysis 
nursing.  Other  KRMP  funds  have  been 
utilized  to  develop  a  cancer  infqrmation 
center  to  handle  data  on  cancer  patients 
in  the  State,  and  a  library  system  linked 
to  field  offices  in  Great  Bend,  Wichita, 
and  Topeka,  which  is  used  to  prdvide  im- 
mediate medical  access  to  library  re- 
sources for  health  professionai  across 
the  State.  T 

EMERGENCT   MEDICAL  CARE 

KRMP  has  led  the  way  in  developing 
an  emergency  medical  service  syitem  for 
Kansas.  In  cooperation  with  the( depart- 
ment of  family  practices  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas  Medical  School]  KRMP 
assisted  in  training  1,360  emergency 
medical  service  personnel  including  330 
Kansas  highway  patrolmen  and  1,030 
firemen,  law  enforcement  personiiel,  and 
ambulance  attendants  to  Improve  their 
skills  and  assist  their  effort  to  reduce  the 
mortality  rate  due  to  trauma  aid  other 
medical  emergencies.  In  con,  unction 
with  the  State  department  of  health 
and  the  Governor's  Commission  ( >n  EMS, 
KRMP  has  developed  a  compn  ihenslve 
statewide  emergency  medical  service 
plan  to  provide  better  emergencs  care  to 
all  residents  of  the  State. 

I  am  currently  a  cosponsor  <f  a  bill 
which  would  assist  this  State  effort  by 
making  available  military  transporta- 
tion and  medical  equipment  for  emer- 
gency services  around  the  nulitatr  bases 
in  Kansas.  This  bill,  S.  31,  would  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Defense  t(i  utilize 
Department  of  Defense  resources  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  medical  emergency 
transportation  service  to  meet  tl  le  needs 
of  civilians  living  in  the  community 
around  existing  military  bases.  '  Tils  ex- 
panded utilization  of  the  nilitary 
medivac  teams  to  meet  clvillaii  needs 


should  be  a  matter  of  priority  considera- 
tion now  that  the  military  demands  for 
their  services  have  diminished,  and  I 
would  hope  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  can  give  S.  31  prompt  atten- 
tion and  favorable  consideration. 

LOCAL     HEALTH     MANPOWER     TRAINING 

Five  health  services/educational  ac- 
tivities have  also  been  established  across 
the  State  by  KRMP.  They  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  identifying  local  health 
manpower  needs  and  developing  local 
training  opportunities  for  local  talent. 
Programs  offered  through  Fort  Hays 
State  College,  Colby  Community  College, 
Marymoimt  College,  Washburn  Univer- 
sity, and  Wichita  State  University  ana- 
lyze the  needs  of  health  facilities  and 
practitioneers  in  various  communities 
and  train  local  health  personnel  who  are 
Interested  in  serving  in  that  particular 
commimity. 

Other  innovative  programs  sponsored 
by  KRMP  have  established  nurse  clinics 
In  seven  small  towns  in  Ottawa  County 
in  association  with  the  resident  physician 
in  the  county  seat  to  improve  health  care 
delivery  in  the  county.  In  Wichita,  a 
program  was  established  to  help  juvenile 
diabetics  deal  with  the  everyday  prob- 
lems of  diabetes.  In  Great  Bend,  a  com- 
prehensive educational  program  re- 
trained and  reactivated  72  nurses. 

I  bring  these  programs  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  for  two  reasons. 
First,  to  illustrate  the  effectiveness  of 
the  RMP  in  Kansas  and  to  show  the 
severe  impact  on  health  services  In 
Kansas  which  would  result  if  an  abrupt 
termination  of  Federal  fimding  of  the 
program  occurs  at  this  time.  But  in  ad- 
dition, I  feel  the  KRMP  programs  reveal 
the  potential  for  improvement  in  health 
care  in  Kansas  which  Is  possible  with- 
better  utilization  and  organization  of 
existing  medical  resoiu-ces,  KRMP  pro- 
grams have  been  inexpensive  and  at  the 
same  time  have  proven  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  improving  our  existing 
medical  care  system.  They  appear  to  be 
a  vastly  preferable  alternative  to  total 
replacement  of  our  existing  system  with 
a  $100  billion  a  year  federally  controlled 
program  whose  performance  potential  Is 
imknown  and  whose  cost  in  taxes  to  the 
American  public  is  equally  uncertain.  I, 
therefore,  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  In 
support  of  the  RMP  as  practical  and  ef- 
ficient means  of  improving  our  national 
health  care  program  by  building  on  the 
solid  base  which  already  exists.  The  ad- 
ministration has  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  as- 
sume a  more  limited  role  in  the  health 
care  field  with  emphasis  on  special 
finances  for  structural  changes  in  the 
health  care  system  either  by  providing 
new  facilities  or  demonstrating  new 
types  of  delivery  systems.  I  can  think  of 
no  better  example  of  a  limited  amount 
of  Federal  money  having  greater  impact 
on  the  development  of  new  techniques 
for  Improving  health  care  delivery  than 
has  been  recorded  by  the  operation  of 
the  RMP  in  Kansas. 

COMMUNITT    MENTAL    HEALTH    CENTERS 

S.  1136  also  extends  the  authority  of 
the  Commimity  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act  whose  programs  are  vital  to  quality 


health  care  In  Kansas.  As  a  nation,  we 
are  just  beginning  to  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  a  total  health  care  pro- 
gram— one  which  provides  for  the  mental 
as  well  as  physical  well-being  of  our  citi- 
zens.   The    community   mental    health 
centers  play  a  vital  role  in  the  health 
care  picture  and  in  the  lives  of  a  great 
many  Kansans.  Before  MHC's  were  es- 
tablished in  Kansas,  mental  health  care 
was  available  only  In  a  few  cities.  This 
meant  that  those  In  rural  Kansas  had  to 
seek  services  far  from  their  homes  and 
were  often  placed  on  waiting  lists,  be- 
cause of  overcrowded  conditions  In  State 
faculties.  Now  with  community  mental 
health    centers    In    nine    communities 
across  the  State,  Kansiems  are  able  to 
receive  outpatient  care  and  guidance  be- 
fore extremely  serious  problems  evolve. 
This  ounce  of  prevention  has  proven  to 
be  worth  a  pound  of  medicine  by  provid- 
ing   clinical    and    consultative    mental 
health  services  through  the  community 
health   centers,   costly   and   Ineffective 
long-term  and  custodial  care  in  State 
mental   Institutions  has  been  reduced. 
Since  community  mental  health  centers 
have  been  established  in  Kansas,  the 
number  of  people  requiring  services  from 
State  Institutions  has  dropped  consid- 
erably while  the  number  of  people  re- 
ceiving  mental   health   assistance   has 
steadily  increased. 

The  mental  health  care  centers  In 
Kansas  have  provided  care  for  those  In 
need  of  the  services  at  rates  they  can 
reasonably  afford.  However,  if  Federal 
staffing  and  consultative  service  funds 
are  discontinued  after  June  30,  1973, 
the  availability  of  these  comprehensive 
services  to  a  large  portion  of  the  jwpula- 
tion  will  be  threatened.  The  High  Plains 
center  which  serves  the  northwestern 
portion  of  the  State  will  be  forced  to 
drastically  reduce  its  services  if  the  Men- 
tal Health  Center  Authority  is  not  ex- 
tended. This  win  mean  that  many  north- 
west Kansas  residents  will  be  without 
mental  health  services  since  the  closest 
institution  assistance  Is  in  many  places 
more  than  200  miles  away.  The  result 
all  too  often  is  that  consultation  is 
avoided  until  the  problem  becomes  so 
critical  that  Institutionalization  is  re- 
quired. 

The  Prairie  View  center  in  south-cen- 
tral Kansas  also  stands  in  dire  need  of 
staffing  funds  and  a  new  community 
health  center  in  eastern  Kansas  will  not 
receive  the  $215,000  needed  to  meet 
startup  costs  unless  the  program's  au- 
thority is  extended.  The  1-year  extension 
of  the  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ter Authority  is  important  in  Kansas, 
because  the  mental  health  activities  in 
the  State  are  now  at  a  critical  stage. 
Federal  assistance  at  this  time  is  needed 
to  put  the  program  on  its  feet,  so  it  can 
stand  alone  in  the  future. 

STtTDENT  ASSISTANCE 

Other  legislative  authority  extended  1 
year  by  S.  1136  are  the  Allied  Health 
Professions  Personnel  Act,  which  provides 
scholarships,  grants,  work-study  pro- 
grams, and  loans  for  allied  health  stu- 
dents. These  provisions  are  Important  to 
Kansas  since  approximately  one-half  of 
health  professions  students  depend  on 
some  type  of  assistance. 
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S.  1136  will  also  extend  the  authori- 
zation for  the  Partnerships  for  Health 
Act  which  provides  314  (a) ,  (b) ,  and  (d) 
funds  for  State  and  areawide  health 
planning  agencies  and  the  formula 
grants  for  public  health  services  pro- 
grams. The  Developmental  Disability 
Services  and  Facilities  Construction  Act 
is  extended  for  1  year  and  will  continue 
the  demonstration  and  training  grants 
for  the  university  affiliated  facility  pro- 
gram operated  at  the  UAF  centers  in 
Parsons,  Lawrence,  and  Kansas  City. 

These  public  health  service  and  men- 
tal health  programs  are  of  particular 
significance  In  Kansas,  although  their 
record  nationwide  may  not  be  as  strong 
as  we  might  hope.  Cessation  of  Federal 
support  for  these  programs  at  this  time 
and  on  such  short  notice  would  be  a 
blow  to  the  health  care  in  Kansas  and  a 
waste  of  the  funds  already  Invested  in 
many  of  these  programs  up  to  this  time. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  Congress  act  promptly 
to  extend  these  important  health  au- 
thorities which  would  expire  on  June  30. 
This  is  important  not  only  to  the  Insti- 
tutions and  beneficiaries  who  depend  on 
these  programs,  but  it  is  a  test  of  the 
role  of  the  Congress  Itself.  I  do  not  over- 
state the  case  when  I  say  that  the  issue 
of  the  constitutional  separation  of  pow- 
ers is  at  stake  here. 

The  administration  has  proposed  in  Its 
1974  budget  that  four  of  the  programs 
which  would  be  extended  by  this  bill  be 
terminated  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  How- 
ever, we  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  any 
detailed  analyses  or  recommendations  on 
those  or  any  other  of  the  programs  which 
expire.  Instructions  have  already  gone 
out  to  recipients  of  funds  under  some 
programs  looking  toward  their  termina- 
tion, without  any  consideration  by  the 
Congress. 

A  very  novel  and  radical  theory  of  the 
power  of  the  executive  branch  has  been 
put  forth  by  the  administration  this 
year.  As  we  all  know,  the  administration 
is  attempting  to  phase  out  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  some  of  its 
programs — notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  only  last  year  the  President  signed 
a  bill  extending  the  programs  for  2  years. 
Termination  actions  are  underway  at 
this  very  moment,  based  simply  on  the 
President's  proposal — and  I  underscore 
proposal — that  funds  be  withdrawn  from 
community  action  programs  next  year. 
Here  is  a  case  where  the  statutory  au- 
thority for  continuing  the  OEO  programs 
is  clear — and  yet  the  administration  as- 
serts the  right  to  terminate  them  merely 
because  it  has  not  proposed  funds  for 
them  next  year. 

In  light  of  this  dangerous  precedent,  it 
Is  quite  clear  that  the  administration's 
intent  is  to  prevent  the  Congress  from 
expressing  its  will  concerning  such  vital 
programs  as  the  Hill-Burton  hospital 
program,  the  regional  medical  program, 
the  community  mental  health  centers 
program,  allied  health  training,  and  pub- 
lic health  training.  It  simply  proposes  to 
end  them — without  waiting  for  concur- 
rence of  the  Congress.  I  wonder  what  has 
happened  to  the  time-honored  tradition 
that  "the  President  proposes  and  the 
Congress  disposes."  I  wonder  what  has 


happened  to  the  constitutional  provision 
that  legislative  powers  are  vested  in  the 
Congress.  I  wonder  what  has  happened 
to  the  Constitution's  charge  that  the 
President  "take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed." 

We  do  not  stubbornly  insist  on  the 
simple  continuation  of  programs  about 
which  the  administration  has  serious  ob- 
jections. We  have  repeatedly  asked  the 
executive  branch  for  its  specific  recom- 
mendations and  for  its  detailed  analyses. 
They  have  not  been  forthcoming.  Indeed, 
last  May,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  declined  our  invita- 
tion to  testify  on  these  very  matters.  He 
promised  that  the  recommendations  of 
the  administration  would  be  developed 
in  plenty  of  time  for  the  Congress  to  con- 
sider them  before  the  authorities  expired 
in  June  1973.  They  have  never  been  re- 
ceived. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Duval  testified  in  July 
1972,  that  the  detailed  recommendations 
of  the  administration  should  be  expected 
"In  connection  with  th"  1974  budget." 
That  budget  was  received  2  months  ago 
and  the  legislative  recommendations  still 
have  not  been  received. 

In  January  1973,  Mr.  Caspar  Weinberg- 
er told  the  committee  that  the  adminis- 
tration's detailed  legislative  recom- 
mendations should  be  expected  in  Feb- 
ruary or  March.  However,  just  last  week. 
Secretary  Weinberger  testified  that  the 
administration  still  was  not  prepared  to 
submit  its  detailed  legislative  recom- 
mendations and  urged  that  the  commit- 
tee not  act  on  extension  of  these  expiring 
authorities. 

Although  he  told  us  that  he  believed  "It 
would  be  In  everyone's  Interest  to  face 
the  Issues  now,"  he  Is  still  not  prepared 
to  tell  us  what  the  specific  recommenda- 
tions of  the  administration  are.  In  these 
circumstances,  I  think  It  would  be  a  seri- 
ous abdication  of  the  constitutional  role 
of  the  Congress  to  permit  the  adminis- 
tration arbitrarily  and  unilaterally  to 
terminate  these  programs  which  have 
long  served  so  well  to  help  in  improving 
the  health  of  our  citizens. 

We  are  entirely  prepared  to  consider 
revisions  and  consolidations  of  these 
programs,  where  the  case  can  be  made. 
But  it  is  incumbent  uc>on  the  adminis- 
tration to  present  its  proposals  to  us  and 
let  us  consider  how  to  deal  with  them. 
For  example,  many  have  pointed  out  that 
the  regional  medical  program  has  In 
some  cases  not  achieved  its  objectives 
and  and  it  overlaps  other  programs.  Per- 
haps some  of  these  programs  have  not 
been  successful.  But  we  have  in  Mirme- 
sota  the  northlands  regional  medical 
program  which  is  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing health  programs  In  the  Nation. 
It  should  not  be  abolished,  because  other 
programs  have  been  unsuccessful.  As  far 
as  duplication  is  concerned,  my  col- 
leagues and  I  are  fully  prepared  to  con- 
sider how  to  relate  this  program  better 
to  others  which  the  administration  pro- 
poses to  continue.  Similarly,  many  criti- 
cisms have  been  leveled  at  the  Hill-Bur- 
ton hospital  construction  program — al- 
leging that  we  now  have  a  surplus  of  hos- 
pital beds  and  that  we  need  no  more  new 
construction  assistance.  But  the  admin- 


istration has  failed  to  tell  the  Congress 
and  the  public  how  this  argument  relates 
to  the  proposed  termination  of  authority 
for  modernization  of  hospitals. 

We  have  many  hospitals  throughout 
the  country,  especially  in  large  cities, 
where  the  plants  are  so  obsolete  that 
costs  are  enormously  high  and  care  is 
not  as  good  as  It  should  be.  In  Minne- 
apolis for  example,  we  have  begun  to  re- 
place obsolete  facilities  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Medical  Center  and  Hennepin 
County  General  Hospital.  This  is  a  very 
innovative  program  which  provides  for 
joint  use  by  a  public  smd  private  hospital 
of  certain  facilities.  It  has  been  widely 
praised  as  an  example  of  the  best  kind 
of  planning  which  we  should  demand  in 
our  hospital  programs.  We  do  not  pro- 
pose to  add  any  hospital  beds  at  all 
through  this  project.  In  fact,  it  contem- 
plates a  reduction  In  the  number  of 
hospital  beds. 

No  one  wishes  to  build  additional  hos- 
pital beds  where  they  are  unnecessary 
and  we  have  effective  State  planning 
mechanisms  to  assure  that  we  do  not. 
But  it  is  absolutely  vital  that  we  con- 
tinue to  replace  obsolete  plants  with  the 
most  modem  facilities  that  we  can  de- 
sign and  build.  This  clearly  cannot  be 
done  without  continued  Federal  assist- 
ance. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  the  other 
programs  the  administration  wants  to 
terminate.  Where  a  case  can  be  made  for 
revision,  we  will  be  glau  to  consider  it. 
But  we  cannot  permit  the  executive 
branch  to  terminate  these  programs  uni- 
laterally— and  without  any  assurance 
that  an  adequate  substitute  will  be 
available. 

Another  example  Is  the  community 
mental  health  centers  program.  Here, 
the  administration  argues  that  the  pro- 
gram has  been  successful — so  it  should 
be  terminated.  The  rationale  for  termi- 
nating the  community  mental  health 
centers  program  is  nothing  more  than 
that,  eventually,  we  will  have  a  national 
health  insurance  program  which  will 
permit  everyone  to  purchase  needed 
mental  health  services.  However,  we 
have  yet  to  receive  the  administration's 
health  insurance  proposals.  Two  years 
ago,  the  President  made  recommenda- 
tions for  national  health  insurance,  but 
it  was  many  months  until  the  bills  finally 
reached  the  Congress.  When  they  did, 
and  we  examined  them,  we  discovered 
that  38  million  people  were  left  com- 
pletely outside  of  the  coverage  of  its  pro- 
posals. Certainly,  with  this  kind  of  back- 
ground, we  cannot  permit  a  valuable 
program  to  be  terminated  merely  on  the 
promise  that  someday  we  will  have  new 
legislative  recommendations  which  will 
fill  the  gap. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  Congress  Is  ready  to  close  its  doors 
and  turn  over  all  of  the  powers  of  Gov- 
ernment to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  We  were  elected  to  legislate — 
and  legislate  we  must.  This  bill  Is  an 
essential  step  in  carrying  out  our  con- 
stitutional responsibilities.  I  hope  that  It 
will  be  approved  by  an  overwhelming 
margin  In  the  Senate  and  speedily  acted 
on  by  the  House. 
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Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President  I  rise  in 
support  of  legislation  extendii  g  for  1 
year  at  present  funding  levels  0  major 
health  programs  which  would  lormally 
expire  at  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal 
year.  In  my  judgment,  passage  o  this  bill 
is  needed  to  insure  a  continuing  Federal 
commitment  to  the  goal  of  helping  pro- 
vide quality  health  care  to  all  Aiiericans. 
We  now  find  ourselves  in  a  pre  sing  sit- 
uation, both  with  regard  to  the  o  )ntinued 
vitality  of  Federal  health  progrims  and 
the  proper  relationship  between  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches.  Last 
year,  the  Senate  approved  with  my  sup- 
port legislation  extending  thd  Public 
Health  Service  Act  and  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  bill  now  before  us.  Al- 
though the  lateness  of  Senate  ipproval 
precluded  House  action  prior  to  i  idjourn- 
ment.  there  was  a  clear  indicatioi  i  of  con- 
gressional support  for  the  programs 
covered  by  these  two  acts. 

At  that  time,  we  were  assured  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Health  Subcommittee  that  a  thorough 
review  and  recodification  of  existing 
health  programs  were  underway,  an  ef- 
fort which  would  include  an  extensive 
study  of  their  goals,  their  accomplish- 
ments, and  the  feelings  of  the  A  merican 
people  toward  them.  Although  this  re- 
view continues  on  a  priority  basis,  the  sit- 
uation has  been  further  complicated  by 
the  administration's  abandoni  [lent  of 
major  health  programs  in  the  iiroposed 
fiscal  year  1974  budget. 

Mr.  President,  the  duty  of  Cor  gress  In 
this  instance  is  clear.  In  my  judgment, 
decisions  which  the  President  h  is  made 
regarding  the  Nation's  health  irogram 
are  not  his  to  make  alone.  Adn  inistra- 
tion  statements  to  the  contrary,  t  lere  are 
several  programs  which  have  i  chieved 
not  only  substantial  results,  but  i  he  solid 
support  of  the  communities  th  !y  serve 
as  well. 

Among  these  Is  the  Kansas  regional 
medical  program  which  in  1967  became 
one  of  the  first  such  programs  in  the 
coimtry  to  receive  Federal  funding  un- 
der an  expanded  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  The  KRMP  represents  a  consortium 
of  local  medical  providers  designed  to 
respond  to  the  particular  health  leeds  of 
Kansas.  Altogether  this  progrim  co- 
ordinates the  operations  of  26  ieparate 
activities,  ranging  from  emergency 
treatment  programs  to  the  upgruding  of 
health  care  facilities  in  rural,  sparsely 
populated  regions  of  the  State. 

The  efforts  of  KRMP  to  impiove  the 
health  system  in  Kansas  have  yielded 
substantial  results.  In  conjunct!  jn  wlih 
the  Kansas  University  Medical  Center. 
KRMP  has  trained  nearly  1,50  1  emer- 
gency medical  services  personnel,  includ- 
ing the  Kansas  Highway  Patrol.  1  oRPther 
with  numerous  State  oJScials,  I5RMP  is 
now  Involved  in  the  development  of  a 
statewide  emergency  medical  pervices 
master  plan. 

In  rural  Ottawa  Coimty.  heretofore 
lacking  in  primary  health  care  f  icllities, 
the  KRMP  established  a  clinlca  health 
care  system  in  cooperation  w1  h  local 
physicians.  This  program  was  so  well 
received  that  county  citizens  have  voted 
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to  increase  public  expenditures  for  its 
continuation,  no  small  achievement  in 
light  of  growing  public  opposition  to  ris- 
ing taxes. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  but  two  of  the 
many  fine  examples  which  amply  dem- 
onstrate the  eflBcacy  of  this  program  and 
Its  value  to  Kansas.  But  luiless  the  leg- 
islation now  before  us  is  enacted,  there 
will  be  no  further  Federal  support  after 
June  of  this  year. 

It  would  indeed  be  unfortimate  If  the 
Federal  Government  discontinued  its 
funding  of  this  worthy  effort.  For  this 
Is  not  just  another  bureaucracy  operat- 
ing by  long  distance  from  Washington. 
Rather,  it  is  a  federally  financed,  local 
effort  which  has  received  the  endorse- 
ment and  cooperation  of  State  officers, 
local  governments,  and — most  impor- 
tantly— the  people  of  Kansas. 

As  an  example  of  how  all  levels  of  Gov- 
errmaent  can  meet  the  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion, this  and  other  health  programs  now 
scheduled  for  extinction  deserve  con- 
tinued Federal  support.  As  an  indication 
of  the  continuing  national  effort  to  re- 
spond to  health  needs,  the  bill  we  now 
consider  deserves  congressional  support. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  three  editorials  from  Kansas 
newspapers  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point.  Those  from  the  Kansas  City 
Kansan  and  the  Great  Bend  E>aily  Trib- 
une describe  further  the  activities  of 
the  KRMP.  The  editorial  from  the  Phil- 
lipsburg  Review  outlines  programs  which 
the  KRMP  and  the  Kansas  State  Legis- 
lature have  formulated. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom   the   Kansas   City   Kansan,   July   28. 

1971] 

Health  Care  QtrAirxY  Good 

Quality  of  health  care  available  to  Kan- 

sans  Is  higher  today  than  at  anytime  in  the 

past. 

This  continuous  upgrading  of  care  Is  due 
to  efforts  of  many  Individuals,  Institutions 
and  organizations.  However,  much  credit  Is 
due  to  projects  conducted  during  the  past 
four  years  by  the  Kansas  Regional  Medical 
Program. 

KRMP  is  a  federally  fxmded,  locally  con- 
trolled effort  to  upgrade  health  care  thru- 
out  the  state.  Headquartered  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas  Medical  Center,  KRMP  has 
sponsored  a  variety  of  training  programs 
since  Us  founding  designed  to  familiarize 
health  professionals  In  the  state  with  latest 
techniques  of  treatment. 

It  has  proved  most  useful  In  spreading 
new  medical  developments  from  the  con- 
fines of  the  reesarch  lab  to  the  practicing 
physicians,  nurses  and  other  health  profes- 
sionals In  small  towns  and  hospitals  thru- 
out  Kansas. 

The  regional  medical  program  was  founded 
here  In  1966  as  part  of  a  national  effort  to 
more  effectively  combat  heart  disease,  can- 
cer and  stroke.  It  began  operations  In  1967 
under  a  federal  grant  of  slightly  more  than 
$1  million. 

Since  then.  KRMP  has  sponsored  training 
courses  for  occupational  and  physical  thera- 
pists, circuit  courses  to  upgrade  the  train- 
ing of  practictag  nurses,  seminars  for  doc- 
tors in  the  use  of  drugs  to  treat  cancer,  cor- 
onary care  programs  for  nurses  and  a  host 
of  other  projects  designed  to  help  health 
professionals  help  their  patients. 

The  program  recently  received  a  federal 
grant  for  about  $1,762,000  to  finance  Its  fifth 


year  In  operation  which  will  Include  three 
major  new  projects  as  well  as  continued 
operation  of  five  existing  projects. 

One  of  the  new  projects  will  be  to  train 
40  nurses  for  expanded  roles  as  nurse  cli- 
nicians who  will  perform  many  routine  tasks 
that  now  take  up  much  of  physicians'  time. 
These  nurses  will  take  an  8-week  primary 
academic  coiirse  at  KUMC  and  then  train 
for  10  months  under  the  doctors  for  whom 
they  will  work.  Such  use  of  nurses  is  one 
answer  to  the  doctor  shortage.  Ivan  Ander- 
son, KRMP  associate  director,  said  the  pro- 
gram may  Improve  the  productivity  of  phy- 
sicians by  as  much  as  25  to  30  per  cent. 

Another  program  is  designed  to  train  kid- 
ney patients  and  their  families  to  perform 
home  dialysis,  a  process  by  which  the  pa- 
tients* blood  is  "washed"  of  Impurities  by 
machine,  a  function  normally  performed  by 
the  kidneys. 

This  program  will  also  train  nurses  thru- 
out  the  state  in  the  care  of  kidney  patients. 

The  third  new  program  will  establish  a 
tumor  registry.  It  will  contain  a  central  file 
on  cancer  cases  In  the  state,  thereby  helping 
Identify  the  nature  and  prevalence  of  can- 
cer in  Kansas.  The  registry  will  also  for- 
ward to  Individual  doctors  the  recorded  ex- 
periences of  other  physicians  on  the  best 
methods  of  treating  certain  types  of  cancer. 

KRMP's  five  continuing  programs  Include 
a  6-week  refresher  course  for  Inactive  nurses 
In  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  a  cardiac  care  educa- 
tion course  in  Wichita,  a  year-round  area 
educational  program  for  doctors,  nurses  and 
other  health  professionals  in  Great  Bend, 
training  for  medical  records  clerks  and  a 
network  of  medical  libraries  with  call-In 
service  available  to  physicians  thniout  the 
state. 

Altho  these  programs  are  designed  to  train 
health  professionals,  the  real  beneficiaries 
will  continue  to  be  the  people  of  Kansas. 

(Prom  the  Oreat  Bend  Dally  Tribune, 

Oct.  26,  1971] 

Benefit  to  All 

The  Kansas  Regional  Medical  Program,  In 
which  the  Central  Kansas  Medical  Center 
la  Involved,  has  recently  Issued  Its  fourth 
year  report. 

It  has  a  set  of  goals  which  are  designed 
to  continually  up-grade  the  health  services 
which  are  provided  by  members  of  the  medi- 
cal profession.  With  the  University  of  Kansas 
Medical  Center  as  the  base,  the  KRMP  in- 
cludes a  number  of  hospitals  in  Its  program. 

A  glance  at  the  report  indicates  some  of 
the  achievements  of  the  regional  program. 
A  medical  library  network  for  Kansas  with 
staff  In  Kansas  City,  Oreat  Bend,  Topeka  and 
Wichita  is  established;  courses  have  been 
held  for  dieticians;  special  programs  have 
been  held  for  nurses  who  deal  with  patients 
with  kidney  problems,  strokes  and  heart  dis- 
ease; training  programs  have  reactivated  65 
Inactive  nurses  from  14  counties.  These  are 
but  a  few  of  the  wide  range  of  the  health 
spectrum  In  which  the  Kansas  Regional  Med- 
ical program  has  been  operating  during  Its 
past  four  years. 

Obviously,  Its  efforts  have  been  of  great 
benefit  to  everyone  In  this  area  of  the  state 
In  particular  through  the  association  of  the 
Central  Kansas  Medical  Center  with  the 
program.  It  should  be  a  matter  of  state  pride 
that  Kansas  was  one  of  the  first  states  to 
receive  federal  support  for  such  a  pro- 
gram .  .  .  and  that  this  area's  medical  center 
should  be  the  first  to  be  Included  in  the 
state  program. 


IProm  the  Kansas  Phillipsburg  Review. 

Feb.  22.  1973) 

Health  Care  DELrviaiY 

A  year  ago  Kansas  broke  new  ground  in  an 

effort    to    Improve    the    delivery    of    general 

health  care  throughout  the  state  when  the 


legislature  made  a  minor  and  little  noticed 
change  In  the  statutes  which  permitted  the 
K.  U.  Medical  Center  to  support  medical 
residences  away  from  the  walls  of  the  Uni- 
versity hospital. 

Kansas  thus  became  the  first  state  to  rec- 
ognize the  value  of  a  broader  medical  ex- 
perience for  young  doctors,  who  can  now 
receive  a  portion  of  their  medical  education 
m  general  hospitals  of  high  quality  located  In 
situations  which  deal  with  the  health  prob- 
lems of  the  public  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

Yet  quality  control  was  not  surrendered. 
This  learning  experience  is  still  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  K.  U.  Medical 
Center,  which  must  approve  the  hospitals, 
and  the  staff  Involved  before  setting  up  a 
residency  program,  and  the  work  is  under 
constant  review. 

The  direct  action  taken  here  conforms  to 
the  new  emphasis  on  the  Family  Practice 
specialty,  which  equips  young  doctors  to 
meet  general  health  care  needs,  contrasted  to 
the  more  sophisticated  specialties  In  which 
complete  concentration  on  one  single  phase 
of  medicine  is  given  throughout  the  period  of 
residency. 

Medical  authorities  have  been  recognizing 
the  need  for  far  more  emphasis  on  family 
practice  than  has  been  given  by  medical 
schools  In  the  past  15  years. 

Dr.  David  E.  Rogers,  Dean  of  the  Medical 
School  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  slimmed 
up  the  change  in  thinking  in  a  recent  state- 
ment to  the  American  Medical  college: 

"We  must  stop  pretending  that  we  are  ade- 
quately fulfilling  our  educational  mission  by 
continuing  to  limit  our  faculty,  our  students 
and  efforts  almost  exclusively  to  this  one 
special  institution  (the  University  hospital) 
.  .  .  Our  obligation  to  the  training  of  physi- 
cians that  we  must  have  multlfaceted  edu- 
cational laboratories  that  will  permit  the 
student  to  become  acquainted  In  health 
problems  as  they  are  encountered  by  mem- 
bers of  a  community  . . .  not  Just  those  which 
are  important  to  a  research-oriented 
faculty." 

Kansas  has  now  taken  the  first  steps  In 
this  direction. 

Dr.  Wm.  O.  Rieke,  vice  chancellor  for 
health  affairs  at  the  K.  U.  Medical  Center, 
feels  that  the  extension  of  the  medical  cen- 
ter program  Into  well-equipped  hospitals 
with  competent  personnel,  is  a  desirable  ob- 
jective to  give  residents  more  exposure  to 
general  health  needs  at  the  community  level: 
but  at  the  same  time,  that  this  extension 
must  be  under  the  supervision  and  control  of 
the  medical  center. 

A  program  of  this  type  Is  already  under 
way.  Dr.  Jack  Walker,  at  the  same  time.  Is 
beading  up  a  new  department  of  Family 
Practice  Specialty  at  the  Medical  Center. 
Wesley  Hospital,  at  Wichita,  which  started 
such  a  program  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Stan  Mosler  and  Dr.  Vic  Vop.rhees,  already 
has  17  young  graduate  doctors  taking  a 
three-year  family  practice  course.   ' 

In  the  past,  fully  80  percent  of  all  young 
doctors  have  entered  the  more  sophisticated 
specialties,  learning  virtually  everything 
about  one  phase  of  medicine  and  very  little 
about  others.  General  health  care  needs, 
however,  comprise  fully  80  percent  of  the 
work  of  the  medical  profession,  and  new  em- 
phasis Is  now  being  placed  on  this  latter 
phase  of  public  need  In  Kansas. 

During  this  same  period,  new  attention 
has  been  centered  on  paramedical  assistance 
with  special  course  work  now  offered  under 
K.  U.  Medical  Center  auspices  at  Wichita 
University  for  nurse-clinicians  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  Cramer  Reed. 

Registered  nurses  may  take  this  concen- 
trated course  of  instruction,  and  then  be 
certified  to  do  such  tasks  as  may  be  assigned 
to  them  by  the  primary  physician.  It  Is  em- 
phasized  that   no  patient   may  be  treated. 


however,  without  the  Instructions  of  the 
physician. 

The  Hansen  Health  Care  program  proposes 
to  use  these  new  skills  with  a  central  radio- 
band  network.  The  procedures  have  been 
checked  at  all  levels  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion. 

Dr.  Bob  Brown,  director  of  the  Kansas 
Regional  Medical  Advisory  Council,  who  is 
working  on  other  Innovative  programs  for 
the  development  of  Rural  Health  Care,  says 
the  program  Is  headed  "In  the  right  direc- 
tion." 

The  Hansen  Foundation,  in  establishing  a 
grant  to  finance  the  "D.  G.  Hansen  Rural 
Health  Care  Program"  Is  putting  all  of  these 
Innovative  steps  together  In  a  single  "pack- 
age." It  Is  the  hope  of  the  Foundation  that  a 
pilot  project  which  will  be  of  assistance  In 
developing  better  rural  health  care  every- 
where, has  here  been  started. 

We  hope  so,  too,  for  better  health  care  Is 
the  most  vital  and  pressing  need  of  countless 
communities  across  the  land,  and  we  hope 
that  what  helps  us  may  help  others. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  PBESmENT  NIXON'S  POLICY  TO 
TERMINATE  COtUinNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH 
CENTERS   PROGRAM   ON   INDIANA 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  speak  in 
support  of  the  Public  Health  Services 
Assistance  Extension  Act  of  1973,  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor  and  urge  Its  pas- 
sage. 

S.  1136  now  under  consideration  has 
one  purpose:  to  reaffirm  the  intention  of 
Congress  that  Congress  will  determine 
whether  and  which  of  the  health  pro- 
grams extended  for  1  year  by  the  bill  will 
continue.  Executive  budget  action  which 
lets  certain  health  programs  wither,  van- 
ish, or  be  effectively  terminated  by  lack 
of  adequate  funding,  is  not  the  appro- 
priate mechanism  to  determine  the  fate 
of  vital  substantive  health  programs  af- 
fecting millions  of  Americans. 

We  have  known  for  some  time  that  the 
expiration  of  the  major  portions  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  would  create 
a  legislative  logjam.  We  attempted  to 
anticipate  that  last  year,  and  in  fact 
successfully  ptissed  S.  3716  by  a  78  to  0 
vote,  to  improve  many  of  the  expiring 
provisions.  The  administration  testified 
in  opposition  to  that  and  it  died  in  the 
House.  Despite  repeated  attempts  to  get 
constructive  legislative  proposals  from 
the  administration,  and  despite  repeated 
assurance  that  such  legislation  woiUd  be 
forthcoming — first  by  January,  then  by 
February,  then  before  spring — none  has 
been  forthcoming. 

Many  of  the  affected  health  programs 
were  passed  in  some  of  the  finest  hours 
of  the  Congress,  and  with  the  full  and  ac- 
tive support  of  past  Presidents.  But  now 
we  are  confronted  with  a  I*resident  who 
would  turn  away  from  the  good  we  have 
accomplished,  who  would  withdraw  the 
gains  we  have  made,  and  who  would  say 
to  the  American  people  regarding  these 
vital  health  programs:  "You'll  get  no 
more  assistance  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. From  now  on  you  can  work 
things  out  for  yourself." 

The  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1974  proposes  the  total  elimination  on 
radical  restructuring  of  the  Hill -Burton 
hospital  program,  the  allied  health  train- 
ing program,  the  regional  medical  pro- 
gram for  heart,  cancer,  and  stroke,  the 
public  health  training  program,  and  the 
community  mental  health  centers  pro- 
gram. 


Our  bill  makes  no  substantive  changes 
In  the  law.  It  simply  extends  the  life  of 
the  following  health  programs  from  June 
30,  1973,  to  June  30,  1974:  Health  serv- 
ices research  and  development,  health 
statistics,  public  health  training,  migrant 
health,  comprehensive  health  planning, 
Hill-Burton,  allied  health  training,  re- 
gional medical  programs,  medical  librar- 
ies, and  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters. 

The  Impact  of  the  President's  health 
budget  proposals  is  graphically  Illus- 
trated in  the  case  of  the  community 
mental  health  centers  urograms. 

A  decade  ago,  the  Congress  passed  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Center  Act, 
which  was  designed  to  establish  2,000 
centers  throughout  the  Nation.  The  goal 
of  these  centers  has  been  to  make  high 
quality  care  available  to  all  citizens  who 
suffer  from  the  many  mental  illnesses. 
In  addition,  they  provide  special  pro- 
grams for  the  mental  health  of  children, 
for  drug  abuse,  and  for  alcoholism. 

Today,  515  commimity  mental  health 
centers  have  been  established.  That  Is 
scarcely  one-fourth  of  the  total  required 
to  reach  all  Americans  in  the  local  com- 
munity setting.  Already  the  centers  have 
been  proven  successful,  and  have  relieved 
the  overcrowding  and  stress  that  exists 
in  too  many  State  mental  hospitals. 

Does  President  Nixon  want  to  expand 
this  humane  legislation?  He  does  not. 
His  budget  proposes  that  the  legislation 
be  allowed  to  expire  this  June  30 — with 
nearly  1,500  centers  remaining  to  be  built 
and  staffed. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  come  up  with  an  ingenious  device  for 
obscuring  the  administration's  real  in- 
tentions. At  first  glance,  the  fiscal  1974 
request  for  mental  health  programs  ap- 
pears to  be  doubled. 

But  the  total  includes  $636  million  that 
would  not  be  spent  in  1974  at  all.  That 
amount,  already  authorized  for  the  cen- 
ters, would  be  portioned  out  annually- 
through  1980.  President  Nixon  would  end 
Federal  support  in  1980,  and  the  centers 
would  have  to  rely  entirely  on  State  and 
local  governments,  private  contributors, 
and  third-party  payment  systems. 

And  not  only  Federal  taxes  are  sup- 
porting these  centers  today.  Federal 
funds  currently  amount  to  only  about  30 
percent  of  the  centers"  total  budget.  State 
and  local  governments  already  provide 
40  percent  of  the  funds  needed  to  keep 
the  centers  at  their  important  work.  The 
Federal  contribution  is  needed,  and  will 
be  needed  beyond  1980,  to  establish  new 
centers  and  to  assist  those  already  in 
operation. 

The  effects  of  this  action  on  commimity 
mental  health  in  Indiana  virill  be  serious. 

Currently  there  are  8  federally  funded 
centers  in  Indiana.  4  of  them  serving 
areas  designated  as  urban  or  rural  pov- 
erty areas.  These  centers  provide  com- 
prehensive mental  health  services  to  a 
total  population  of  1,398,242  people  mak- 
ing these  services  readily  available  with- 
in their  own  community.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  ambulatory  care,  to  encourage 
the  patient  to  continue  living  at  home  if 
possible  or  in  small  community  residen- 
tial centers. 

A  fully  comprehensive  range  of  services 
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is  required  of  all  federally  funde(  centers 
to  insure  that  every  patient  rec(  ives  the 
form  of  care  best  suited  to  hJs  needs. 
Federally  funded  centers  pri>vide  a 
unique  system  of  care  for  all  persons  in 
a  designated  area,  including  preventive 
services — provided  through  e(  [ucation 
and  consultation  programs  for  schools, 
probation  and  police  departmerts,  wel- 
fare agencies,  church  groups  aid  other 
public  agencies.  Linkages  with  oth  er  care- 
givers in  the  community,  required  under 
the  Federal  program,  insure  caitinuity 
of  care,  as  well  as  early  detection  of  men- 
tal disorders  or  potentially  handi  capping 
conditions. 

Care  in  a  community  menta]  health 
center  is  demonstrably  more  iffective 
and  less  costly  than  institution  il  care. 
Yet,  under  the  Nixon  administration's 
policy  it  is  highly  probable  that  over  the 
next  several  years  many  people  n  Indi- 
ana will  be  denied  community  ca  -e — and 
referred  instead  to  State  menta:  hospi- 
tals— because  alternative  care  Mill  just 
not  be  available. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  Fedei  al  con- 
tribution to  Indiana  through  the  CMHC 
program,'  grants  totaling  $2,728  million 
were  awarded  to  Indiana  center  In  fis- 
cal year  1972.  and  $3,038  million  :n  fiscal 
year  1973.  These  grants  break  cown  as 
follows : 

To  meet  part  of  the  costs  of 
staffing; 

Fiscal  year  1972... $2  303.000 

Fiscal  year  1973 2  670,000 

To  meet  part  of  the  costs  of  staff- 
ing a  specialized  facility  for 
children : 

Fiscal  year  1972 425,000 

Fiscal  year  1973 368,000 

Under  current  law  each  Federa  I  grant 
Is  reduced  gradually  over  an  8-y  sar  pe- 
riod. As  these  grants  drop  off — an(  1  under 
the  administration's  current  policy,  as 
they  expire  completely — local  cot  imunl- 
ties  and  the  State  of  Indiana  mu  st  pick 
up  approximately  S3  million  pe-  year. 
This  is  In  addition  to  the  contribution  al- 
ready made  by  the  State  and  lopalities 
to  meet  the  costs  of  the  CMHC  program 
which  are  not  covered  by  the  federal 
grant.  These  include  all  operational 
costs,  as  well  as  the  non-Federal  smare  of 
staffing  costs.  The  most  immediate  and 
direct  effect  on  Indiana  of  Mr.  sixon's 
policy  would,  however,  be  the  joss  of 
$1,087,786  in  Federal  funds  whicn  were 
to  have  been  awarded  shortly.        ! 

There  are  a  total  of  33  catmment 
areas  in  Indiana,  yet  only  eight  of  these 
areas  have  a  community  mental  health 
center.  The  termination  of  the  federal 
program  makes  it  highly  unlikel?  that 
the  remaining  25  catchment  areits  will 
be  served  by  a  CMHC  at  any  time  In  the 
near  future.  The  large  reductions  i:  i  Fed- 
eral categorical  grant  programs,  £s  well 
as  the  impact  of  the  termination  of  the 
centers'  program  itself,  will  place  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  State's  resources.  While 
existing  centers  may  be  able  to  rMX>ver 
lost  Federal  dollars  from  the  Stiite,  it 
seems  highly  questionable  whether  new 
centers,  which  require  a  consideral  ile  in- 
vestment, will  be  initiated. 

In  two  of  these  catchment  areas,  plan 
ning   for   a   comprehensive  community 
mental  health  program  has  been  com- 
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pleted,  and  applications  for  Federal 
grants  approved  by  NIMH.  As  a  direct 
result  of  the  cutoff  in  new  grants 
awarded — which  the  administration  or- 
dered in  fiscal  year  1973 — these  two  cen- 
ters will  not  receive  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion which  they  had  expected.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Mental  Health  Center  of  St. 
Joseph  County,  which  received  a  Federal 
construction  grant  in  1968.  will  not  re- 
ceive its  expected  staflang  grant.  This 
center's  grant  application  has  also  been 
aproved  by  NIMH  and  would  have  been 
awarded  had  funds  been  available. 
Whether  the  center  can  continue  to  offer 
services  to  its  community  under  these 
circumstances  is  questionable. 

Thus  Indiana  will  not  receive  the  fol- 
lowing CMHC  program  funds,  although 
the  grants  have  been  approved: 

Mental  Health  Center  of  St.  Joseph 
County,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  $265,212. 

Region  Ten  Community  MHC,  Colum- 
bus, Ind.,  $557,362. 
Regional  MHC,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  $265,212. 
If  these  services — already  expected  in 
the  communities — are  to  be  provided, 
State  and  local  tax  money  must  meet 
the  entire  costs,  including  the  $l.l-mil- 
lion  share'the  Federal  Government  was 
expected  to  provide. 

Perhaps  the  most  tragic  aspect  of  the 
administration's  policy  is  that  we  are 
ending  the  Federal  effort  with  less  than 
one-quarter  of  the  centers  needed  to 
service  the  entire  country.  Slow  as  our 
progress  has  been,  there  has  until  now 
been  a  growth  in  the  number  of  centers 
operating  every  year  since  1966.  Unfor- 
tunately, that  growth  seems  likely  to 
end.  Of  the  33  catchment  areas  in  Indi- 
ana nine  are  in  poverty  areas — areas 
where  alternative  sources  of  fimds  are 
extremely  scarce.  For  those  living  in  the 
25  areas  not  serviced  by  a  community 
mental  health  center  and  in  need  of  care 
the  outlook  is  now  grim.  Many  will  wind 
up  in  the  State  mental  hospital,  becom- 
ing an  even  greater  burden  to  the  tax- 
payer. 

Others  will  continue  to  live  In  the  com- 
munity while  their  condition  steadily 
worsens,  requiring,  eventually,  more  ex- 
pensive treatment  and  having  less  chance 
of  a  complete  recovery. 

Ironically  this  administration  has 
stressed  its  support  for  the  concept  of 
community  mental  health,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  federally  funded 
community  mental  health  centers  pro- 
gram has  provided  better  and  more  read- 
ily accessible  care  is  not  at  Issue.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  HEW  budget  the  termina- 
tion of  the  CMHC  program  is  justified 
as  follows: 

The  workability  of  the  community  mental 
health  center  concept  has  been  thoroughly 
demonstrated  and  a  large  portion  of  a  na- 
tional system  will  have  been  put  Into  place 
when  the  eight  year  grants  provided  for  In 
current  law  are  concluded.  The  Administra- 
tion proposes  that  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  be  allowed  to  expire  on 
June  30,  1973  on  the  grounds  that  the  cur- 
rent momentum  behind  the  community 
mental  health  center  concept  should  be  ade- 
quate to  maintain  existing  centers  and  stim- 
ulate the  establishment  of  new  centers. 


cess  and  concluded  that  the  Federal 
program  was  "inequitable,  because  peo- 
ple served  by  the  federally  f imded  centers 
receive  better  care  than  the  rest  of  the 
Nation." 

Last  week  Mr.  Caspar  W.  Weinberger, 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  reiterated  the  administration's 
curious  attitude  toward  the  mental 
health  centers  program,  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Health.  Mr.  Weinberger  said  in  part: 

We  believe  that  continued  preferential 
treatment  by  the  Federal  Government  of  a 
few  communities  is  unwarranted. 

This  is  indeed  a  curious  position  for  an 
administration  that  is  determined  to  see 
to  it  that  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
centers  contemplated  by  Congress  when 
it  passed  the  act  will  even  get  off  the 
ground.  Of  course  the  obvious  way  to 
guarantee  that  each  community  in  need 
of  such  a  center  has  the  opportunity  to 
develop  one  is  to  extend  the  program  and 
fulfill  the  mandate  of  Congress. 

Thus  the  question  is  not  "Do  we  con- 
tinue to  fund  community  mental  cen- 
ters?" the  question  is  "How  do  we  pro- 
vide the  funding?" 

The  administration  maintains  that 
States  and  localities  together  with  con- 
tributions by  public  and  private  health 
insurance  plans  can  support  community 
mental  health  centers.  Yet,  most  insur- 
ance plans  do  not  cover  the  services  of- 
fered in  mental  health  centers  and  a 
bare  12  percent  of  all  centers'  income  is 
derived  from  public  and  private  health 
insurance.  Furthermore,  the  administra- 
tion s  own  Health  Insurance  Partner- 
ship Act  of  1972  did  not  even  provide 
coverage  of  mental  health  services,  and 
its  1973  proposal  is  not  expected  to  rem- 
edy this.  Should  some  form  of  Federal 
health  insurance  program  be  enacted 
™]i,  ^°^^  provide  full  coverage  for 
w!^P-  s^'^lces,  the  administration  haa 
still  failed  to  explain  how  centers  are  to 
survive  in  the  meantime. 

The  States  and  localities  it  seems  un- 
der the  administration's  poUcy.  must 
pick  up  the  tab.  As  of  this  date,  Indiana 
will  have  received  a  total  of  $4.92  mil- 
lion imder  this  program. 

"The  following  chart  Indicates  the  pop- 
ulation being  served  by  federally  funded 
community  mental  health  centers  In  In- 
diana. P  indicates  a  center  serving  a 
designated  poverty  area: 

Population  served 
The  Community  MHC  (P)  •  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind 197,070 

Southern  Indlana-MH  &  Guidance 
Ctr.,    Inc.    (P)»    Jefferson  vine, 

I°<*-   — - 200,000 

Comp.    CMHC     (P)»     Vlncennes, 

Ind.    76,490 

Southwestern  Indiana  MHC,  Inc.,* 

EvansvlUe.   Inc 248  000 

Katherln     Hamilton     MHC,     Inc. 

(P)*,  Terre  Haute,  Inc 216,637 

Mental  Health  Center  of  St.  Jo- 
seph Co.,  Inc.,  South  Bend.  Ind.       124,  723 
Memorial   Hosp.   of  South   Bend, 

South  Bend,  Ind 120  322 

Community  Hospital  of  Indianap- 
olis, Inc.,  Indianapolis.  Ind 216,000 


On  another  occasion,  an  administra- 
tion aide  recently  assessed  the  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers  program  suc- 


Total 1,398,242 

•  Operational  (other  centers  have  received 
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construction  funds  only). 


It  seems  incredible  that  so  worthy  a 
program  would  be  dropped.  But  most 
incredible  of  all  is  the  administration's 
twisted  reasoning  for  phasing  out  sup- 
port of  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters. People  receive  better  care  at  these 
centers.  That  is  why  they  were  estab- 
lished. That  is  why  they  should  be 
strengthened,  not  weakened,  and  that  is 
why  more  centers  are  needed. 

Mr.  President,  the  importance  of  this 
particular  measure  is  not  any  one  or 
more  of  these  health  programs,  but  the 
total  constitutional  issue  of  how  our  laws 
are  to  be  made. 

It  is  entirely  appropriate  for  the  Pres- 
ident to  urge  Congress  to  terminate  any 
one  or  more  of  these  existing  health  pro- 
grams and  provide  the  evidence  to  Con- 
gress to  justify  his  recommendation.  But 
the  action  of  the  executive  must  be 
checked  and  balanced  by  the  Congress, 
that  is  the  genius  of  the  American  politi- 
cal system. 

I  am  not  totally  satisfied  with  each 
and  every  one  of  the  programs  that  will 
be  extended  by  S.  1136,  but  the  passage 
of  this  bill  will  provide  the  necessary 
time  frame  for  Congress  to  work  its  will 
regarding  all  of  the  provisions  and  to 
bar  an  executive  budget  recommenda- 
tion from  determining  either  what  health 
programs  are  to  live  or  die,  or  how  these 
programs  are  to  be  modified,  improved, 
and  implemented. 

YEAR  exti;nsion  of  health  programs  essen- 
tial,   SAYS   SENATOR   RANDOLPH 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  measure  now  being  considered 
in  the  Senate  to  extend  the  expiring 
authorities  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  the  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters Act,  and  the  Developmental  Disabil- 
ities Services  and  Facilities  Construction 
Act.  I  commend  the  capable  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) for  his  leadership  in  bringing  S. 
1136  to  the  Senate. 

Some  12  major  health  programs  will 
expire  on  June  30  of  this  year  unless  the 
pending  measure,  S-  1136,  Is  enacted  Into 
law.  The  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1974  indicates  the  administration's  inten- 
tion to  allow  many  of  these  to  expire. 
With  respect  to  others,  no  specific  legis- 
lative recommendations  have  been  forth- 
coming. 

It  Is  my  strong  belief  that  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  these  expiring  authorities  Is 
absolutely  necessary.  The  administra- 
tion only  2  months  ago  revealed  some  of 
its  intentions  with  respect  to  expiring 
health  programs.  If  we.  in  the  Congress, 
are  to  legislate  Intelligently  we  must  care- 
fully review  the  administration's  ration- 
ale for  terminating  or  revising  these  pro- 
grams. We.  In  the  legislative  branch,  of 
the  Federal  Grovemment  must  make  our 
own  assessment  of  what  should  be  termi- 
nated or  consolidated  or  revamped.  The 
short  period  of  time  between  now  and 
June  30  will  not  permit  the  careful  scru- 
tiny of  these  complex  health  programs 
that  will  be  required  if  Congress  is  to  act 
responsibly. 

The  able  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  outlined  the  meaning  of  S.  1136.  I 
wish  to  focus  specific  attention  on  just 
three  of  the  programs  proposed  to  be 
extended. 


DEVELOPMENTAL   DISABIUTIES    ACT 

The  Developmental  Disabilities  Serv- 
ices and  Facilities  Construction  Act  be- 
came law  in  1970.  Its  authorizations  ex- 
pire this  June,  as  do  those  of  the  other 
programs  in  S.  1136.  Hearings  have  been 
held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Hand- 
icapped, which  I  am  privileged  to  chair, 
on  S.  427,  a  bill  to  extend  the  act  for 

1  year. 

Although  the  subcommittee  intended 
to  review  carefully  the  operation  of  the 
Developmental  Disabilities  Act  with  the 
hope  that  whatever  substantive  changes 
were  necessary  could  be  made  before  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year,  it  soon  became  ap- 
parent that  a  great  number  of  concerns 
have  arisen  with  respect  to  the  operation 
of  that  act.  These  concerns  have  cen- 
tered on  the  methods  by  which  funds  are 
being  allocated,  how  funds  are  being 
spent,  and  how  the  law  has  been  imple- 
mented and  administered. 

In  order  to  fulfill  our  responsibility  of 
legislative  oversight,  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Handicapped  has  initiated  an  in- 
depth  study  of  the  developmental  dis- 
abilities program.  We  have  asked  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  provide  in 
detail  answers  to  a  rather  lengthy  list  of 
questions.  An  adequate  GAO  response 
will  take  time,  more  time  than  is  remain- 
ing In  this  fiscal  year.  When  the  General 
Accounting  Office  completes  Its  report, 
it  is  my  firm  Intention,  and  that  of  the 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Handicapped,  to  review  the  report  and 
develop  substantive  legislation  without 
delay. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  ajid  Public 
Welfare,  in  order  to  prevent  the  expira- 
tion of  the  Developmental  Disabilities 
Act,  and  to  provide  adequate  time  for  a 
detailed  study  of  that  act,  sigreed  to  in- 
clude a  1-year  extension  of  the  act  under 
the  aegis  of  S.  1136. 

HILL-BURTON    PROGRAM 

The  adnainistration  is  seeking  to  end 
the  very  successful,  27-year-old  Hill- 
Burton  hospital  construction  program. 
The  justification  for  the  administration's 
position  was  provided  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in 
testimony  before  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  on  March  22,  1973. 
The  Secretary  stated : 

We  have  clearly  passed  the  point  where 
this  kind  of  special  Federal  intervention  Is 
needed  by  our  health  service  delivery  sys- 
tem. ...  A  special  Federal  grant  program 
for  hospital  construction  Is  now  unwar- 
ranted. 

I  indicated  to  the  Secretary  my  belief 
that  although  the  total  number  of  hos- 
pital beds  in  the  United  States  may  be 
adequate  on  paper,  there  is  a  maldistri- 
bution of  such  facilities.  I  also  expressed 
the  belief  that  the  Hill-Burton  program 
had  a  definite  continuing  function  with 
respect  to  the  renovation  of  old  hospital 
facilities  and  providing  new  outpatient 
care  facilities. 

Certainly  the  Hill-Burton  program  is 
neither  outmoded  nor  unnecessary  in  my 
own  State  of  West  Virginia.  In  fact,  if 
there  were  no  limitations  on  Federal 
matching  grant  fimds,  West  Virginia 
could  initiate  worthwhile,  necessary  proj- 
ects totaling  $88.8  million  over  the  next 

2  years.  In  fiscal  year  1974,  my  State  also 


could  utilize  over  $36.6  million  in  Hill- 
Burton  funds.  I  am  certain  that  other 
States  are  similarly  situated.  The  admin- 
istration's pronouncements  notwith- 
standing, the  Hill-Burton  program  is 
most  definitely  not  pass6. 

REGIONAL   MEDICAL    PROGRAM 

Another  program  that  the  administra- 
tion seeks  to  terminate  is  the  regional 
medical  program.  It  appears  that  the 
principal  argument  for  discontinuation 
is  that  RMP  has  mainly  operated  as  a 
source  of  continuing  education  for  pro- 
fessionals generally  capable  of  financing 
their  own  education.  This  is  not  at  all 
my  understanding  of  the  function  or  op- 
eration of  the  program  in  West  Virginia. 
In  my  State,  seven  clinics  are  being  built 
in  remote  rural  areas  where  medical 
service  has  heretofore  been  virtually  non- 
existent. The  State  RMP  has  developed 
a  pediatric  nurse  assocate  program  to  ex- 
pand the  medical  resources  available  to 
children.  Valued  assistance  has  been 
provided  by  the  West  Virginia  RMP  in 
obtaining  grants  for  various  health  pro- 
grams in  the  State. 

The  Secretary  of  HEW  also  stated  in 
his  testimony  of  March  22 : 

We  are  proposing  the  termination  of  the 
Regional  Medical  Program  because  we  be- 
lieve that  it  has  not  achieved  its  promise 
when  It  was  first  enacted  seven  years  ago, 
and  shows  no  reasonable  chance  of  doing 
so  in  the  future. 

During  its  short  life  the  West  Virginia 
regional  medical  program  has  imder- 
taken  no  fewer  than  38  projects,  includ- 
ing a  rural  multicounty  emergency  med- 
ical service  program,  home  health  care, 
maternity  care  using  nurse  midwives,  a 
biomedical  computer  information  proj- 
ect, surveys  of  health  needs,  and  many 
others.  Without  the  RMP,  I  fear  that 
many  of  these  badly  needed  projects 
would  not  be  carried  forward  in  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  by  reaffirm- 
ing my  strong  support  for  the  enactment 
of  S.  1136,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
favor  the  continuation  of  these  vital 
health  programs  with  their  affirmative 
votes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thttrmond)  .  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  per- 
mitted to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Johnston),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(^Mr.  MusKiEi,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Tunney)  ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  <Mr.  Williams),  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
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(Mr.  Johnston)  ,  the  Senator  frcm 
fomla  (Mr.  Ttjnney)  would  ejfch 
•yea."        

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce 
Senator      from      Massachusetts 
Brooke)  Is  absent  by  leave  of  th<! 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  ( 
SEN)  and  the  Senator  from  Sout.h 
olina   (Mr.  Thttrmond)    are 
absent. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  froni 
Carolina  (Mr.  THtrimoND)  has  b^en 
viously  announced. 

The  result  was  announced — jfeas 
nays   19,  as  follows: 
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Dominlck 
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Buckley 
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Fannin 
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Stevens 
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PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A   LIVE   PAIR.  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  REOORDED— 11 

Cotton,  against. 


NOT  VOTING— 8 
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So  the  biU  (S.  1136)  was  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  1136 

An  act  to  extend  the  expiring  authorities 
In  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  ind  the 
Conununlty  Mental  Health  Center  i  Act 


States 
Thit 


of 

of 

this 

Health 


tie 


Pub- 

:!0l)    Is 

:he  Os- 

In- 

eacb 

and 


aid 
1£73 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiid  Hjpuse 
Representatives    of    the    United 
America  in  Congress  Assembled 
Act  shall  be  known  as  the  "Public 
Service  Act  Extension  of  1973". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  304(c)(1)  of 
Uc   Health    Service    Act    (42   U.S.C. 
amended  by  striking  the  phrase  "for 
cal    year   ending    June    30,    1973" 
sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  the  phrase  ' 
of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
June  30,  1974". 

(b)  Section  306(d)  of  such  Act  Is 
by  striking  the  phrase  "for  the 
ending  June  30,  1973"  and  Inserting 
thereof  the  phrase  "for  each  of  th(i 
years   ending   June   30.    1973   and   Jijne 
1974". 

(c)  Section  306(a)  of  such  Act  Is  ariiended 
by  striking  the  phrase  "for  the  flscjl 
ending  June  30,  1973"  and  Inserting 
thereof  the  phrase  "for  each  of  th« 
years  ending   June   30.   1973   and   Jine 
1974". 


flscil 
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(d)  Section  309(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  phrase  "for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  phrase  "for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30.  1973  and  June  30 
1974". 

(e)  Section  309(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  phrase  "for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  phrase  "for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1973  and  June  30 
1974". 

(f )  Section  310  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  the  phrase  "for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  phrase  "for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1973  and  June  30, 
1974". 

(g)  Section  314(a)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  "June  30,  1973"  the 
first  time  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "June  30,  1974",  and  (2)  by  striking 
the  phrase  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  phrase  "for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing June  30,  1973  and  June  30,  1974 •'. 

(h)  Section  314(b)(1)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  the  term  "June  30.  1973"  In 
the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  term  "June  30.  1974":  and 

(2)  striking  the  phrase  "for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973"  In  the  second  sentence 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1973  and  June  30, 
1974". 

(1)  Section  314(c)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  the  term  "June  30,  1973"  In 
the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "June  30,  1974";  and 

(2)  striking  the  phrase  "for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1973  and 
June  30.  1974". 

(J)  Section  314(d)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  phrase  "for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  phrase  "for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1973  and 
June  30,  1974 '. 

(k)  Section  314(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  the  phrase  "for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  phrase  "for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1973  and  June  30. 
1974". 

(1)  Section  393(h)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  phrase  "for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  phrase  "for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1973  and  June  30, 
1974". 

(m)  Section  394(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  the  phrase  "for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  phrase  "for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1973  and 
June  30,  1974 '. 

(n)  Section  395(a)  of  such  Act  Is  Eimended 
by  striking  "June  30,  1973"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "June  30,  1974". 

(o)  Section  395(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  "June  30,  1973"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1974". 

(p)  Section  396(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  phrase  "for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  phrase  "for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1973  and  June  30. 
1974". 

(q)  Section  397(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  the  phrase  "for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  phrase  "for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1973  and  June  30, 
1974". 

(r)   Section  398(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 


by  striking  "June  30,  1973"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "June  30, 1974". 

(s)  Section  601  (a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  the  word  "eight"  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  word  "nine". 

(t)  Section  601(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  phrase  "for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  phrase  "for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30.  1973  and  June  30 
1974". 

(u)  Section  601(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  the  phrase  "for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  phrase  "for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30.  1973  and  June  30 
1974". 

(V)  Section  621(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  "June  30,  1973"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "June  30. 
1974". 

(w)  Section  625(2)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1973  and 
June  30,  1974". 

(X)  Section  631  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  the  word  "two"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  word  "three". 

(y)  Section  791(a)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  phrase  "for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  phrase  "for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1973  and  June  30. 
1974". 

(z)(l)  Section  792(a)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  the  phrase  "for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  phrase  "for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1973  and  Jiuie  30, 
1974". 

(2)  Section  792(a)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  "June  30,  1973"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "June  30,  1974". 

(aa)  Section  792(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  the  phrase  "for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  phrase  "for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1973  and  June  30,  1974". 

(bb)  Section  792(c)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  the  phrase  "for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973"  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  the  phrase  "for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1973  and 
June  30,  1974". 

(cc)  Section  793(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  the  phrase  "for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  phrase  "for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1973  and  June  30, 
1974". 

(dd)  Section  794A(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  the  phrase  "for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  phrase  "for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1973  and  June  30, 
1974". 

(ee)  Section  794B(f)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  the  phrase  "for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  phrase  "for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1973  and  June  30, 
1974". 

(ff)  Section  794C(e)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  phrase  "for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  phrase  "for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30.  1973  and  June  30. 
1974". 

(gg)(l)  Section  794D(c)  Is  amended  (A) 
by  striking  the  phrase  "for  the  fiscal  j'ear 
ending  June  30,  1973"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1973  and  June  30,  1974",  (B)  by 
striking  out  "each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"each  at  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years", 
and  (C)  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1973"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1974". 


(2)  Section  794D(e)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1977"  each  place  It  occurs  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "1978". 

(3)  Section  794D(f)  (1)(A)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "each  of  the  next  two  fiscal 
years"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "each 
of  the  next  three  fiscal  years". 

(hh)  Section  901(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  the  phrase  "for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  phrase  "for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1973  and  June  30, 
1974'. 

(U)  Sections  1001(c),  1002(d),  1003(b). 
1004(b),  and  1005(b)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  are  amended  by  striking  out  "for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1973  and  June  30, 
1974". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2681) 
Is  amended  by  striking  the  phrase  "for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  the  phrase  "for  eswih  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1973  and 
June  30,  1974". 

(b)  Section  207  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1973"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "1974". 

(c)  Section  221^)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1973"  each  j^I^e  it  occurs  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "1974". 

(d)  Section  224 (a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
(1)  by  strlklni  the  phrase  "for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  phrase  "for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30, 1973  and  June  30,  1974" 
and  (2)  by  striking  out  "thirteen  succeeding 
years"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "four- 
teen succeeding  years!" 

(e)  Section  246  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  "June  30,  1973"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "June  30,  1974." 

(f)  Section  247(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  phrase  "for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  phrase  "for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1973  and  June  30, 
1974." 

(g)  Section  252  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  "June  30.  1973"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1974". 

(h)  Section  253(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  phrase  "for  the  flsctil  year 
ending  June  30,  1973"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  phrase  "for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1973  and  June  30, 
1974". 

(1)  Section  261(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  phrase  "for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  phrase  "for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30.  1973  and  June  30, 
1974". 

(J)  Section  261(b)  Is  amended  (1)  by  strik- 
ing out  "nine  fiscal  years"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "ten  fiscal  years",  and  (2)  by 
striking  out  "1973"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "1974." 

(k)  Section  264(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
( 1 )  by  striking  the  words  "June  30,  1973"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  words  "June  30, 
1973  and  June  30,  1974"  (2)  by  striking  out 
"eight  fiscal  years"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "nine  fiscal  years",  and  (2)  by  strik- 
ing out  "July  1,  1973"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "July  1.  1974". 

(1)  Section  271(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  the  phrase  "for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  phrase  "for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30.  1973,  and  June  30, 
1974". 

(m)  Section  271(d)  (2)  is  amended  (A)  by 
striking  out  "eight  fiscal  years"  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "nine  fiscal  years",  and 
(B)  by  striking  out  "1973"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "1974". 

(n)  Section  272  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1973"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"1974". 


Sec.  4.  Section  601  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  revise,  extend,  and  Improve  the  program 
established  by  title  VI  of  such  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes"  Is,  amended  by  striking 
"July  1,  1973"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"July  1,  1974". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  121(a)  of  the  Develop- 
mental Disability  Services  and  Facilities  Con- 
struction Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "for 
each  of  the  next  five  fiscal  years  throvigh  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973"  and  Insertiikg 
in  Ueu  thereof  "for  each  of  the  next  six  fiscal 
years  through  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974". 

(b)  Section  122(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  3,  1973"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1973,  and  June  30,  1974". 

(c)  Section  131  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1973"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1973, 
and  June  30,  1974". 

(d)  Section  137(b)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  "the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973."  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"the  fiscal  ye^rs  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
June  30,  1974". 

Sec.  6.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Federal  Government,  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  all  Federal  programs,  that 
religious  beliefs  or  moral  conviction  regard- 
ing the  performance  of  abortions  or  sterili- 
zation procedures  (or  limit  the  circum- 
stances under  which  abortions  or  sterUiza- 
tlons  may  be  performed)  shall  be  respected. 

Sec.  7.  Any  provision  of  law,  regulation, 
contract,  or  other  agreement  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  on  and  after  the  enactment 
of  the  Act.  there  shall  not  be  Imposed,  ap- 
plied, or  enforced,  in  or  In  connection  with 
the  administration  of  any  program  estab- 
lished or  financed  totally  or  In  part  by  the 
Federal  Government  which  provides  or  as- 
sists In  paying  for  health  care  services  for 
individuals  or  assists  hospitals  or  other 
health  care  institutions,  any  requirement, 
condition,  or  limitation,  which  would  result 
in  causing  or  attempting  to  cause,  or  obli- 
gate, any  physician,  other  health  care  per- 
sonnel, or  any  hospital  or  other  health  care 
institution,  to  perform,  assist  In  the  per- 
formance of,  or  make  facilities  or  personnel 
available  for  or  to  assist  In  the  performance 
of,  any  abortion  or  sterUizatlon  procedure  on 
any  individual.  If  the  performance  of  such 
abortion  or  sterilization  procedure  on  such 
individual  would  be  contrary  to  the  religlovis 
beliefs  or  moral  convictions  of  such  phy- 
sician or  other  health  care  personnel,  or  of 
the  person  or  group  sponsoring  or  adminis- 
tering such  hospital  or  other  institution. 

Sec.  8.  In  respect  of  a  hospital  or  other 
health  care  Institution  referred  to  In  section 
7  such  hospital  or  other  health  care  Instltu- 
tlcn  shall  not  discriminate  in  the  employ- 
ment, promotion,  extension  of  staff  or  other 
privileges  or  termination  of  employment  of 
any  phy.^lcian  or  other  health  care  jjerson- 
nel  on  the  basis  of  their  personal  religious 
or  moral  conviction  regarding  abortion  or 
sterilization  or  their  participation  In  such 
procedures. 

Sec  9.  Any  Individual,  hospital  or  other 
health  care  institution  declining  to  partici- 
pate In  such  procedures  on  the  grounds  of 
such  religious  or  moral  convictions  shall  post 
notice  of  such  policy  in  a  public  place  in 
such  institution. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
passed. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  express  very  briefly  my  appreciation 
to  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Health  Subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwedcer)  for  the 
work  he  did  in  developing  this  legisla- 
tion. I  also  thank  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  for  his  direction, 
counsel,  and  guidance.  I  also  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  ,  who  was 
enormously  cooperative  and  helpful  in 
the  scheduling  of  the  meetings  and  ex- 
ecutive sessions  and  was  of  extremely 
valuable  help  and  support. 

I  also  thank  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DoMiNicK) .  who  was  the  form- 
er ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Health  Subcommittee,  and  who  also  has 
been  extremely  helpful  in  health  and 
other  measures.  His  assistance  was  ex- 
tremely useful. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  wish  to  thank  the 
staff  members  of  the  committee — Larry 
Horowitz,  who  did  great  work  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  legislation  under  the 
leadership  of  LeRoy  Goldman,  the  stail 
director  of  the  subcommittee.  I  also  wish 
to  thank  Jay  CTutler,  who  represents  the 
minority.  I  doubt  if  there  are  harder 
working  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Health  Subcommittee  or  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

It  is  very  significant  to  point  out  the 
excellent  efforts  on  the  part  of  all  of 
these  people. 

I  want  to  stress  at  this  time,  after  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  we  all  recognize  that 
a  heavy  responsibility  goes  to  the  com- 
mittee in  the  redrafting  of  the  Health 
Services  Act.  This  work  has  already  been 
started.  The  staff  members  have  already 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on  the  selec- 
tion of  material  and  witnesses.  We  will 
have  a  full  program  outlined  for  us  In  the 
very  near  future. 

We  look  forward  to  reporting  back  to 
the  Senate — hopefully  with  the  adminis- 
trati(Mi's  support — a  measure  to  provide 
more  effective  health  programs  for  the 
American  people. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  GALLAU- 
DET  COLLEGE— APPOINTMENT  BY 
THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
DoMENici) .  The  Chair  on  behalf  of 
the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  83-420,  appoints  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Gallaudet  College. 


CANADA-UNITED  STATES  INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY MEETING— AP- 
POINTMENT BY  THE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoMENici) .  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
86-42,  appoints  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey)  to  the  Canada- 
United  States  Interparliamentary  Meet- 
ing to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  April 
4  to  8.  1973. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  _ 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  th< 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
No.  88,  H.R.  3577. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk 
follows: 

Calendar  No.  88.  HM.  3577,  a  bUl 
vide  an  extension  of  the  Interest 
tion  Tax,  and  for  other  purposes. 


President, 

Senate 

dalendar 

The  bill 

read  as 

to  pro- 
Squallza* 


hlch 
Comm]  ttee 


page 


11175' 


I  ESS 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection  to  the  request  of  the 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  w 

been  reported  from  the  

Finance  with  amendments  on  ^. 
line  3,  strike  out  "June  30,  1974" 
sert  in  lieu  thereof  "March  31, 
line  15,  strike  out  "on  or  after  . 
1.  1973"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereo 
December  31,  1972,  except  that 
case  of  the  assumption  of  a  debt 
tlon  of  a  foreign  corporation 
treated  as  issued  under  section  „ 
(2 1  after  December  31,  1972,  anc 
Januarj'  1.  1974.  the  amendment : 
paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  with 
to  estates  of  decedents  dying 
cember  31,  1972." 

On  page  3,  beginning  with  line 
out — 

"(e)    Issues  After    Jantary  29, 
Case   of   Smppmo  Companies  in 
VELOPED  Countries. — 

"(1)  Repeal  of  exclusion. — Excep 
vided  by  paragraphs  (2),  (3).  and  ( 
section  (a)  (2)  shall  not  apply  to 
of  stock  or  debt  obligations  of  a  k.. 
described  in  subsection  (a)(1)(B) 
to   certain   less  developed   country 
companies)    which   were  Issued  on 
January  30,  1973." 

"(2)    Exception  for  preexisting 
MENTs.— Paragraph    (1)    of    this 
shall  not  apply  to  an  acquisition 

"(A)    made  pursuant  to  an  obi 
acquire    which,  on  January  29,  197 

"(1)  was  unconditional,  or 

"(11)    was  subject  only  to  cond 
talned  In  a  formal  contract  under  « 
tlal  performance  had  occurred:  or 

"(B)    as   to   which   on   or    before  f, 
29,  1973,  the  acquiring  United  State;; 
(or.  In  a  case  where  2  or  more  United 
persons  are  making  acquisitions  as 
single  transaction,  a  majority  in  l„_ 
such  persons)  had  taken  every  action 
nlfy  approval  of  the  acquisition 
procedures  ordinarily  employed  by  „_.^ 
son  (or  persons)  in  similar  transactlo ns 
Ject  only  to  the  execution  of  forms  1 
menta  evidencing  the  acquisition  and 
tomary  closing  conditions,  and  the  . 
ing  United  states  person  (or  persors 

"(I)   had  sent  or  deposited  for 
the  foreign  Issuer  or  obligor  from 
acquisition   was   made    written 
such  approval  In  the  form  of  a 
letter,    memorandum   of   terms, 
chase  contract,  or  other  documelit 
forth,  or  referring  to  a  document  sen  ; 
foreign  issuer  or  obligor  from  whom 
qulsltion    was   made    which    set    foijth 
principal  terms  of  such  acquisition, 

"(11)   had  received  from  the 
or  obligor  from  whom  the 
made    a  memorandum  of  terms 
chase   contract,  or  other  document 
forth,  or  referring  to  a  document 
the  acquiring  United  States  person 
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sons)   which  set  forth,  the  principal  terms 
of  such  acquisition. 

"(3)  EIxcEpnoN  FOR  public  offering. — 
Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
apply  to  an  acquisition  if — 

"(A)  a  registration  statement  (within  the 
meaning  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933)  was 
In  effect  with  respect  to  the  stock  or  debt 
obligation  acquired  at  the  time  of  Its  ac- 
quisition; 

"(B)  the  registration  statement  was  first 
filed  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission on  January  29,  1973,  or  within  90 
days  before  that  date;  and 

"(C)  no  amendment  was  filed  with  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  after 
January  29,  1973,  and  before  the  acquisition 
which  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  shares  of  stocks  or  the  aggregate  face 
amount  of  the  debt  obligations  covered  by 
the  registration  statement. 

"(4)  Exception  for  options,  foreclosures, 
AND  conversions. — Paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  an  acquisi- 
tion— 

"(A)  of  stock  pursuant  to  the  exercise  of 
an  option  or  similar  right  (or  a  right  to  con- 
vert a  debt  obligation  into  stock).  If  such 
option  or  right  was  held  on  January  29,  1973. 
by  the  person  making  the  acquisition  or  by 
a  decedent  from  whom  such  person  ac- 
quired the  right  to  exercise  such  option  or 
right  by  request  or  Inheritance  or  by  reason 
of  such  decedent's  death,  or 

"(B)  of  stock  or  debt  obligations  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  foreclosure  by  a  creditor  pursuant 
to  the  terms  of  an  Instrument  held  by  such 
creditor  on  January  29.  1973." 

And  insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

"(e)  Repeal  of  Exclitsion  for  Issues  After 
January  29,  1973,  in  the  Case  of  Less  Devel- 
oped Country  Shipping  Companies. — Sub- 
section (a)  (2)  shall  not  apply  to  acquisi- 
tions of  stock  or  debt  obligations  of  a  cor- 
poration described  In  subsection  (c)(1)(B) 
(relating  to  certain  less  developed  country 
shipping  companies)  which  were  Issued  after 
I3ecember31,  1972." 

(2)         CONFORMINO        AMENDMENT. — SeCtlOn 

4916(a)  (2)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(except 
as  provided  in  subsection  (e) ) "  after  "less 
developed  country  corporation". 

(c)  Exceptions  to  Exclusion  Rules  for 
Certain  Pre-Existing  Commitments,  Etc. — 

(1)  Exception  for  pre-existing  commit- 
ments.— Section  4916(e)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  repeal  of 
exclusion  for  Issues  after  January  29,  1973, 
In  the  case  of  less  developed  country  ship- 
ping companies)  shall  not  apply  to  an  acqui- 
sition— 

(A)  made  pursuant  to  an  obligation  to 
acquire  which,  on  January  29,  1973 — 

(I)  was  unconditional,  or 

(II)  was  subject  only  to  conditions  con- 
tained In  a  formal  contract  under  which 
partial  performance  bad  occurred; 

(B)  as  to  which  on  or  before  January  29. 
1973,  the  acquiring  United  States  person 
(or.  In  a  case  where  2  or  more  United  States 
persons  are  making  acquisitions  as  part  of 
a  single  transaction,  a  majority  in  Interest 
of  such  persons)  had  taken  every  action  to 
signify  approval  of  the  acquisition  under 
the  procedures  ordinarily  employed  by  such 
person  (or  persons)  In  similar  transactions, 
subject  only  to  the  execution  of  formal  docu- 
ments evidencing  the  acquisition  and  to  cus- 
tomary closing  conditions,  and  the  acquiring 
United  States  person  (or  persons)  — 

(1)  had  sent  or  deposited  for  delivery  to 
the  foreign  Issuer  or  obligor  from  whom  the 
acquisition  was  made  written  evidence  of 
such  approval  In  the  form  of  a  commitment 
letter,  memorandum  of  terms,  draft  pur- 
chase contract,  or  other  documents  setting 
forth,  or  referring  to  a  document  sent  by 
the  foreign  issuer  or  obligor  from  whom  the 
acquisition  was  made  which  set  forth,  the 
principal  terms  of  such  acquisition,  or 


(11)  had  received  from  the  foreign  Issuer 
or  obligor  from  whom  the  acquisition  was 
made  a  memorandum  of  terms,  draft  pur- 
chase contract,  or  other  document  setting 
forth,  or  referring  to  a  document  sent  by  the 
acquiring  United  States  person  (or  persons) 
which  set  forth,  the  principal  terms  of  such 
acquisitions; 

(C)  of  stock  or  a  debt  obligation  Issued  In 
connection  with  the  purchase  or  lease  of  a 
ship  the  construction  of  which  was  begun 
before  January  30,   1973,  if — 

(I)  the  acquisition  meets  the  requirements 
of  subparagraph  (B)  (except  that  for  pur- 
poses of  this  clause,  the  term  "January  29, 
1973"  appearing  In  such  subparagraph  shall 
be  read  as  "April  30,  1973"),  and 

(II)  the  contract  for  the  construction  of 
the  ship  was  entered  Into  by  the  United 
States  person,  or  by  a  less  developed  country 
corporation  described  In  section  4916(c)(1) 
(B)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
which  Is  a  member  of  the  same  controlled 
group  (within  the  meaning  of  section  1563(a) 
of  such  Code)  as  that  person,  which  pur- 
chased or  leased  such  ship;  or 

(D)  of  stock  or  a  debt  obligation  Issued  In 
connection  with  a  purchase  or  lease  of  a  ves- 
sel the  construction  of  which  was  begun 
before  January  30,  1973  If — 

(I)  a  request  for  a  ruling  had  been  filed 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  within  60 
days  prior  to  January  30,  1973,  with  respect 
to  the  transaction. 

(II)  before  such  date  the  United  States  per- 
son financing  the  transaction  (or  If  two  or 
more  such  persons  are  participating  in  fi- 
nancing the  transaction,  a  majority  In  inter- 
est of  such  persons)  had  approved  the  trans- 
action, or  given  a  commitment  to  participate 
In  the  transaction  (orally  or  In  writing) ,  sub- 
ject to  customary  closing  conditions,  and 

(III)  the  vessel  to  be  acquired  In  the  trans- 
action was  delivered  on  or  before  March  1 
1973. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph — 

(1)  Foreign  issuer  or  obligor. — The  term 
"foreign  Issuer  or  obligor"  shall  Include  any 
person  which,  on  the  date  of  such  acquisition, 
owned  at  least  80  percent  of  each  class  of 
stock  of  the  foreign  Issuer  or  obligor,  as  de- 
termined under  section  968(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  or  which  Is  the 
agent  or  representative  of  such  person. 

(II)  Acquiring  united  states  person. — The 
term  "acquiring  United  States  person  (or 
persons)"  Includes  the  immediate  predeces- 
sor In  interest  to  such  person  or  persons. 

(2)  Exception  for  public  offering. — Such 
section  4916(e)  shall  not  apply  to  an  acqui- 
sition If— 

(A)  a  registration  statement  (within  the 
meaning  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933)  had 
been  in  effect,  with  respect  to  the  stock  or 
debt  obligation  acquired,  at  the  time  of  its 
Issuance; 

(B)  the  registration  statement  was  first 
filed  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission on  January  29,  1973.  or  within  90 
days  before  that  date;  and 

(C)  no  amendment  was  filed  with  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  after 
January  29,  1973,  and  before  the  Issuance  of 
such  stock  or  debt  obligation  which  had  the 
effect  of  Increasing  the  number  of  shares  of 
stock  or  the  aggregate  face  amount  of  the 
debt  obligations  covered  by  the  registration 
statement. 

(3)  Exception  for  options,  foreclosures, 
AND  conversions. — Such  section  4916(e)  shall 
not  apply  to  an  acquisition — 

(A)  of  stock  pursuant  to  the  exercise  of 
an  option  or  slmlllar  right  (or  a  right  to 
convert  a  debt  obligation  Into  stock),  if  such 
option  or  right  was  held  on  Janu. 
ary  29.  1973.  by  the  person  making  the  acqui- 
sition or  by  a  decedent  from  whom  such  per- 
son acquired  the  right  to  exercise  such  option 
or  right  by  bequest  or  inheritance  or  by  rea- 
son of  such  decedent's  death,  or 

(B)  of  stock  or  debt  obligations  as  a  re- 
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lult  of  a  foreclosure  by  a  creditor  piu-suant 
to  the  terms  of  an  Instrument  held  by  such 
creditor  on  January  29, 1973. 

(4)  Construction. — The  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  construed  and  applied  as 
if  this  subsection  were  part  of  chapter  41  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  Interest  equalization  tax) ,  and  the  terms 
used  In  this  subsection  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  such  terms  have  when  used  In 
such  chapter. 

On  page  11,  line  17,  strike  out  "(c)" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(d) ". 

On  page  12,  beginning  with  line  4, 
strike  out: 

"(a)  General  Rule.  The  tax  Imposed  by 
section  4911  shall  not  apply  to  the  acquisi- 
tion by  a  United  States  person  of  stock  or 
a  debt  obligation  constituting  all  or  part  of 
an  original  or  new  Issue  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 4917(c) )  which  was  Issued  for  the  pur- 
pose of  financing  new  or  additional  direct  In- 
vestment (as  defined  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate)  In  the  United  States  by  the  foreign 
Issuer  or  obligor  and  which  qualifies  under 
subsection  (b). 

And  insert  In  lieu  thereof : 

"(a)  General  Rule. — The  tax  Imposed  by 
section  4911  shall  not  apply  to  the  acquisi- 
tion by  a  United  States  person  of — 

"(1)  stock  or  a  debt  obligation  constitut- 
ing all  or  part  of  a  new  Issue  (as  defined  In 
section  4917(c))  which  was  Issued  for  the 
piuTJose  of  financing  new  or  additional  direct 
investment  (as  defined  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate)  in  the  United  States  by  the 
foreign  Issuer  or  obligor  and  which  qualifies 
under  subsection  (b),  - 

"(2)  stock  pursuant  to  a  right  to  convert 
a  debt  obligation  Into  stock  without  the  pay- 
ment of  any  further  consideration  If  such 
debt  obligation  qualified  for  exclusion  from 
tax  under  this  subsection  when  It  was  Issued, 
or 

"(3)  a  debt  obligation  Issued  for  the  pur- 
pose of  refunding  or  refinancing  a  new  or 
original  issue  which  met  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (1)  when  that  new  or  original  Is- 
sue was  Issued. 

On  page  14,  after  line  8,  insert: 
For  pwpoees  of  this  subsection,  a  foreign 
Issuer  or  obligor  shall  not  be  considered  to 
have  failed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  an  Issue  of  stock 
described  In  subsection  (a)  (2) ,  or  a  debt 
obligation  described  In  subsection  (a)(3). 
If  he  compiles  with  the  requirements  Imposed 
on  him  by  this  subsection  with  respect  to 
the  debt  obligation  converted,  refunded,  or 
refinanced. 

And  on  page  16,  beginning  with  line 
18,  Insert: 

(e)  Corporations  Formed  To  Acquire  For- 
eign Securities. — Section  4912(b)(3)  (re- 
lating to  acquisitions  from  domestic  cor- 
poration or  partnership  formed  or  availed  of 
to  obtain  funds  for  foreign  Issuer  or  obligor) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following;  "The  preceding  sentence  shall 
not  apply  to  the  acquisition  of  stock  or  a  debt 
obligation  of  a  domestic  corporation  all  of 
whose  acquisitions  of  stock  or  debt  obliga- 
tions of  foreign  Issuers  or  obligors  are  either 
subject  to  the  tax  imposed  by  section  4911  or 
without  liability  for  payment  of  such  tax 
under  section  4916.  4917,  4918,  or  4920(b). 
An  acquisition  to  which  section  4914(c)  ap- 
plies shall  not  be  taken  Into  consideration  In 
determining  whether  a  domestic  corporation 
or  partnership  Is  formed  or  availed  of  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  funds  (directly  or  Indi- 
rectly) for  a  foreign  Issuer  or  obligor." 

(f )  Export  Financing. — 

( 1 )  Sale  or  Lease  of  United  States  Prop- 
erty OR  Services. — Section  4914(c)  (1)  (re- 
lating to  export  credit,  etc..  transactions)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  f oUovra : 

"(1)  In  OENBiAi,. — ^The  tax  Imposed  by  sec- 


tion 4911  shall  not  apply  to  the  acquisition  of 
a  debt  obligation  arising  out  of  the  sale  or 
lease  of  tangible  personal  property  or  service, 
or  both.  If — 

"(A)  payment  of  such  debt  obligation  (or 
of  any  related  debt  obligation  arising  out  of 
such  sale  or  lease)  Is  guaranteed  or  insured, 
in  whole  or  In  part,  by  an  agency  or  wholly 
owned  Instrumentality  of  the  United  States; 
or 

"(B)(1)  not  less  than  85  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  loan  or  the  amount  paid  or 
other  consideration  given  to  acquire  such 
debt  obligation  Is  attributable  to  the  sale 
or  lease  of  property  manufactured,  produced, 
grown,  or  extracted  In  the  United  States,  or 
to  the  performance  of  services  by  United 
States  persons,  or  to  both,  and 

"(11)  the  extension  of  credit  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  debt  obligation  related  thereto 
are  reasonably  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
sale  or  lease  of  property  or  services  out  of 
which  the  debt  obligation  arises,  and  the 
terms  of  the  debt  obligation  are  not  unrea- 
sonable In  light  of  credit  practices  In  the 
business  In  which  the  person  selling  or  leas- 
ing such  property  or  services  Is  engaged. 
The  term  'services'  as  used  In  this  paragraph 
and  paragraph  (2),  shall  not  be  construed 
to  Include  functions  performed  as  an  under- 
writer." 

(2)  Refunding  or  refinancing  certain  debt 
OBLIGATIONS. — Sectlon  4914(c)  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  paragraph  (8)  as  (9),  and 
by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (7)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph : 

"(8)  Refunding  or  refinancing  certain 
DEBT  obligations. — The  tax  Imposed  by  sec- 
tion 4911  shall  not  apply  to  the  acquisition 
of  a  debt  obligation  Issued  for  the  purpose 
of  refunding  or  refinancing  a  new  or  original 
debt  obligation  If — 

"(A)  the  purpose  for  which  and  circum- 
stances under  which  the  new  or  original  debt 
obligation  was  Issued  are  such  that,  were 
such  debt  obligation  Issued  on  the  date  on 
which  the  refunding  or  refinancing  debt 
obligation  Is  issued,  the  acquisition  of  that 
new  or  original  debt  obligation  would  not  be 
subject  to  tax  under  section  4911,  and 

"(B)  the  terms  of  the  refunding  or  re- 
financing debt  obligation  are  not  unreason- 
able in  light  of  credit  practices  In  the  busi- 
ness In  which  the  person  acquiring  the  debt 
obligation  Is  engaged  and  the  refunding  or 
refinancing  of  the  new  or  original  debt  obli- 
gation Is  customary  In  transactions  of  the 
type  out  of  which  It  arose." 

(g)(1)  Exclusion  for  acquisitions  by 
QLFC's  TO  finance  EXPORTS. — Sectlou  4915(e) 
(1)  (A)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  (1)  the  amounts  received  by  the  cor- 
poration as  a  resvUt  of  the  acquisition  will 
not  be  vised  to  acquire  stock  of  foreign  issuers 
or  debt  obligations  of  foreign  obligors  (other 
than  stock  or  debt  obligations  the  acquisi- 
tion of  which  Is  not  subject  to  the  tax  im- 
posed by  section  4911  on  account  of  section 
4914(c)),  or  utilized  In  any  way  outside  of 
the  trnlted  States  other  than  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  tangible  personal  property  for  leasing 
which  is  manufactured  or  produced  in  the 
United  States,  or  (11)  the  funds  used  for  such 
acquisition  were  obtained  from  sources  out- 
side the  United  States;  and". 

(2)  Section  4920(d)(2)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  everything  preceding  subpara- 
graph (A)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(2)  all  debt  obligations  of  foreign  obli- 
gors (other  than  debt  obligations  the  ac- 
quisition of  which  Is  not  subject  to  the  tax 
Imposed  by  section  4911  on  account  of  sec- 
tion 4914(c))  acquired  by  such  corporation, 
and  all  tangible  personal  property  not  manu- 
factured or  produced  In  the  United  States  ac- 
quired by  such  corporation  for  leasing,  are 
acquired  and  carried  solely  out  of — ". 

(h)(1)  Participating  firms  trading  for 
THEia  OWN  accounts. — Section  4918(e)  (re- 
lating to  sales  effected  by  participating  firms 


In  connection  with  exempt  acquisitions)    Is 
amended  by — 

(A)  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 

(7). 

(B)  redesignating  paragraph    (8)    as    (9), 

and 

(C)  inserting  after  paragraph  (7)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph ; 

"(8)  sells  for  its  own  account  and  pays 
the  tax  Imposed  under  section  4911  on  Its 
acquisition  of  such  stock  or  debt  obligation 
not  later  than  the  time  It  would  be  required 
to  pay  over  such  tax  to  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  If  such  tax  were  withheld  under 
paragraph  (7) ;  or". 

(2)  Effective  date. — The  amendment 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  ac- 
quisitions of  stock  or  debt  obligations  made 
on  or  after  July  15, 1967. 

(i)(l)  Interest  equalization  tax  re- 
funds.— Section  4919(a)  (relating  to  credit 
or  refund)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"credit  or  refund  (without  Interest) "  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "credit  (without  In- 
terest) or  refund". 

(2)  Section  6611  (relating  to  Interest  on 
overpayments)  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (h)  as  (1),  and  by  Inserting  after 
subsection  (g)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  Refund  Within  45  Days  After  Fil- 
ing Claim  for  Refund  of  Interest  Equaliza- 
tion Tax  PAm  on  SECURrriES  Sold  to  For- 
eigners.— No  Interest  shall  be  allowed  under 
subsection  (a)  on  any  overpayment  of  the 
tax  Imposed  by  section  4911,  arising  by  rea- 
son of  section  4919(a),  If  the  overpayment 
Is  refunded  within  45  days  after  the  filing  of 
a  claim  for  refund  for  that  overpayment  of 
tax  with  respect  to  a  prior  quarter." 

(J)  Changes  in  DEFiNtnoNs  and  Special 
Rules. — 

(1)  Foreign  lending  or  finance  busi- 
nesses.—Section  4920(a)  (3A)  is  amended 
by— 

(A)  amending  subparagraph  (A)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(A)  the  term  'lending  or  finance  busi- 
ness" has  the  meaning  given  to  it  by  section 
542(d)(1),  except  that  the  portion  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)(1)  of  such  section  following 
'60  months'  shall  be  disregarded;"  and 

(B)  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  the 
following  sentence:  "For  pvirposes  of  deter- 
mining whether  a  domestic  corporation  Is 
primarily  engaged  In  the  lending  or  finance 
business,  ownership  of  stock  of  an  aflBliated 
corporation  which  satisfies  the  requirements 
of  clause  (,1)  and  (II)  of  paragraph  (3)(C) 
shall  be  disregarded." 

(2)  Funding  of  stock  options  and  other 
ISSUES  of  stock. — Section  4920(b)  (2)  (relat- 
ing to  class  of  stock  defined)  Is  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (C), 

(B)  redesignating  subparagraph  (D)  as 
(K). 

(C)  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (C)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  Issued  after  November  10,  1964,  and 
prior  to  January  30,  1973,  upon  exercise  of  a 
stock  option  granted  to  an  Individual,  in  con- 
nection with  his  employment  by  the  employ- 
er corporation,  to  purchase  stock  of  such 
corporation  If  the  tax  Imposed  by  section 
4911  has  been  paid;", 

(D)  amending  clause  (11)  of  subparagraph 
(E)  (as  redesignated  by  subparagraph  (B)  of 
this  paragraph)  by  Inserting  before  the  semi- 
colon the  following:  ",  or  on  the  latest  record 
date  before  the  issuance  of  such  additional 
shares", 

(E)  amending  clause  (Iv)  of  such  sub- 
paragraph (E)  by  Inserting  after  "4917,"  the 
following:  "or  are  shares  Issued  after  Jan- 
uary 29,  1973.  upon  exercise  of  an  option 
described  in  section  4914(a)  (8)  (determined 
without  regard  to  whether  or  not  the  op- 
tionee Is  a  United  States  person)  granted  to 
an  employee  who  Inunedlately  after  such 
option  Is  granted  Is  an  Individual  described 
In  section  422(b)  (7)   (provided  that  the  ag- 
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gregate  number  of  shares  of  such 
Ject  to  all  options  described  In 

(a)  (8)      (determined     without 
whether  or   not   the   optionee   Is 
States  person)   that  are  granted 
calendar  year  does  not  exceed  one 
the  total  number  of  outstanding 
such  class  on  the  first  day  of  such 
year),". 

(P)  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
(V)    of  such  subparagraph    (E)    anc 
Ing  a  semicolon  and  "or", 

(G)     Inserting    after    such    su 
(E)  the  following  new  subparagrapi 

"(F)  Issued  after  March  31.  1973,  ai 
eratlon  for.  or  upon  conversion   (or 
nectlon  with  the  prior  conversion) 
obligations    which    were    the 
for,  the  acquisition  of  stock  of  a 
poratlon.  If  Immediately  after  such 
tlon  the  acquiring  corporation  ovnis 
ly  or  Indirectly)    more  than  50 
the  total  combined  voting  power  of 
of  stock  of  such  foreign  corporatloi 
acquisition    of    more    than    50 
value)  of  the  assets  of  a  foreign 
If— 

"(1)  such  corporation  satisfied  the 
ments   of  sections   4920(b)  (2)  (E) 
and  (lU): 

"(11)  shares  of  such  class  were  help 
ord  by  more  than  5.000  persons  on 
poratlon's  latest  record  date  before 
1,  1973; 

"(Ul)  during  the  period  beginning 
uary  1,  1973.  and  running  through 
of  Issuance  of  such  shares,  shares 
class  were  listed  for  trading  on  one 
national  securities  exchanges 
the  Securities  and  Exchange 

"(Iv)  during  the  period  beginning 
uary  1,  1973,  and  running  through 
of  the  issuance  of  the  additional 
corporation  has  maintained  its 
fice  In  the  United  States: 

"(v)  during  the  period  beginning 
uary  1.  1973.  and  running  through 
of  issuance   of  the   additional 
corooratlon   has   been   engaged    In 
business  In  the  United  States; 

"(vl)  during  the  5-year  period 
preceding  the  date  of  Issuance,  the 
number   of   additional    shares    ( 
additional  shares  Issued  under 
(B).  (C).  fD).or  (E)  of  this 
not  exceed  5  percent  of  the  total 
outstanding  shares  of  such  class  on 
day  of  such  5-year  period,  and 

"U'lD  the  acquired  forelen 
engaged  in  the  active  conduct  of  a 
business    f other  than   as   a  dealer 
Titles)   Immediately  before  the  datt 
acquisition .".  and 

(H)  striking  "suboaragraph  (D)" 
It  appears  in  the  text  of  such 

(b)  (2)    after  subnaraeraph    (F)    ( 
subparagraph    (G)    of  this 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "s 

(3)    Foreign    sottrcs    borrowing 

from  rflattd  corporations. scctloi  1 

(2)  (A)  (11)  Is  amended  to  read  as 

"(M)  a  foreign  corporation  (not 
a  qualified  lending  or  financing 
or  a  foreign  corporation  engaged  In 
merclal    banking    business    which 
such  debt  obligations  In  the  ordln 
of  such    commercial    banking   bu 
such  corporation  (or  one  or  more 
corporations  In  an  affiliated   groui 
fined  In  section  1504.  of  which  su 
ration  Is  a  member)   owns  directly 
rectlv  (within  the  meaning  of 
(a)(1))    10  percent   or   more   of 
combined  voting  power  of  all  classei 
of  such  foreign  crirporatlon.  exceT  t 
extent   such   foreign  corporation 
having  given  sulvance  notice  to  the 
or  his  delegate,  sold  Its  debt 
persons    other    than    persons 
clauses  (I)   and  (11)   and  this 
using  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
obligations  to  acquire  the  debt 
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of  such  corporation  (or  such  other  domestic 
corporation),". 

(4)  Percentage  OP  STOCK  OWNED  BY  PARENT 
CORPORATION  OF  QLFC. — Sectlon  4920(d)  (2) 
(B)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "by  one  or 
more  members  of  a  controlled  group  (as  de- 
fined In  section  48(c)  (3)  (C) )  of  which  such 
corporation  Is  a  member  ( or  by  a  corporation 
which  would  be  such  a  member  If  It  were  a 
domestic  corporation)"  and  inserting  "by 
a  corporation  owning  directly  or  Indirectly 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  4915(a)  (1) ) 
10  percent  or  more  of  the  total  combined 
voting  power  of  all  classes  of  stock  of  such 
corporation". 

(5)  SotmcE  OF  FUNDS  FOR  QLFC's. — Sectlon 
4920(d)  (2)  Is  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (C), 

(B)  striking  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (D)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  comma  and  "or",  and 

(V)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  debt  ob- 
Ugatlona  (by  a  domestic  corporation  which 
has  made  eui  election  under  section  4912(c) 
with  respect  to  such  debt  obllgatlona)  to  a 
person  other  than  a  person  described  in 
clause  (1).  (11).  or  (HI)  of  subparagraph  (A) 
if  the  proceeds  are  transferred  directly  from 
the  lender  to  such  corporation;". 

(6)  EQtnTT  INVESTMENTS  OF  QLFc's. — Sec- 
tion 4920(d)(3)  is  amended  to  read  aa  fol- 
lows: 

"(3)  which  does  not  acquire  or  own  any 
stock  of  foreign  issuers  or  of  domestic  cor- 
porations or  domestic  partnerships  other 
than — 

"(A)  stock  of  one  or  more  members  of  a 
controlled  group  (as  defined  In  section  48 
(c)(3)(C))  of  which  such  corporation  Is  a 
member  (or  of  a  corporation  which  would  be 
a  member  If  It  were  a  domestic  corporation) 
acquired  as  payment  for  stock,  or  as  a  con- 
tribution to  capital,  of  such  corporation, 

"(B)  (1)  stock  of  a  corporation  described  in 
section  4915(e)  (2)  (C)  or  section  4920(a) 
(3B) .  If  10  percent  or  more  of  the  total  com- 
bined voting  power  of  all  classes  of  such  stock 
U  owned  (directly  or  Indirectly)  by  the  ac- 
quiring corporation,  or 

"(11)  stock  of  a  partnership  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  section  4920(d)  (1)  and 
(2)  under  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  If  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  acquisition  such  corporation  owns 
(directly  or  Indirectly)  10  percent  or  more  of 
the  profits  Interest  in  such  partnership, 

"(C)  stock  acquired  by  such  corporation 
through  foreclosure,  where  such  stock  was 
held  by  such  corporation  as  security  for  loans 
or  leases  described  In  paragraph  (1)  If  such 
stock  Is  disposed  of  within  a  90-day  period 
beginning  on  the  day  after  the  date  of  such 
foreclosure  (Including  any  additional  90-day 
periods  reasonably  necessary  to  dispose  of 
such  stock  that  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate may  allow) ,  or 

"(D)  stock  of  a  foreign  corporation  ac- 
quired In  connection  with  and  Incidental  to 
an  acquisition  of  a  debt  obligation  In  a  trans- 
action described  In  paragraph  (1)  If  (1)  at 
the  time  of  the  acquisition  of  the  debt  obli- 
gation the  value  of  such  stock  does  not  ex- 
ceed 10  per  centum  of  the  value  of  the  debt 
obligation,  and  (11)  the  terms  of  the  debt 
obligation  are  not  unreasonable  In  light  of 
credit  practices  In  the  business  in  which  the 
corporation  acquiring  such  debt  obligation  Is 
engaged;  and". 

(7)  Stock  dividends  by  certain  mutual 
FUNDS. — Section  4920(e)  (relating  to  certain 
mutual  funds)  is  amended  by  Inserting  be- 
fore the  period  ",  except  stock  Issued  as  a 
capital  gain  dividend,  as  defined  In  section 
852(b)(3)(C)". 

Sec.  4.  Report  by  Secretary  of  Treasury. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  study 
the  efTect  on  International  monetary  stability 
of  the  exemption  granted  under  the  author- 
ity of  section  4917  of  the  Internal  Revenue 


Code  of  1954  (relating  to  exclusion  for  origi- 
nal or  new  Issues  where  required  for  inter- 
national monetary  stability)  from  the  tax 
Imposed  by  chapter  41  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  Interest  equalization  tax)  of  new  Is- 
sues of  Canadian  stock  or  debt  obligations. 
The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Congress, 
not  later  than  September  30.  1973,  the  re- 
sults of  such  study  and  his  conclusions  as 
to  whether  the  termination  of  such  exemp- 
tion will  have  such  consequences  for  Canada 
as  to  Imperil  or  threaten  to  Imperil  the  sta- 
bility of  the  international  monetary  system, 
together  with  any  recommendations,  Includ- 
ing recommendations  for  legislation,  he  may 
have. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Michael  Stem, 
Robert  WUIan,  William  Morris,  and  Rob- 
ert Best  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  and  Laurence  Woodworth. 
Donald  Evans,  Howard  Sllverstone,  and 
Michael  Bird  of  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion, be  permitted  to  have  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  the  consideration  of 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  principal  feature  of 
H.R.  3577  is  the  provision  extending  the 
Interest  equalization  tax  for  another  2 
years,  from  March  31,  1973,  imttl  March 
31,  1975.  This  2-year  extension  is  the 
major  difference  between  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee  and  the  House- 
passed  bill,  which  would  have  extended 
the  tax  for  15  months  until  Jime  30, 
1974. 

The  Treasury  Department  requested 
the  committee  to  extend  the  tax  until  the 
end  of  December  1974,  because  it  believed 
that  the  tax  should  at  that  time  be 
permitted  to  expire.  Because  of  this 
Treasury  view,  the  committee  did  not  be- 
lieve that  a  June  30  expiration  date  was 
appropriate.  That  date  would  have  re- 
quired an  additional  6-month  extension 
if  the  tax  were  to  terminate  in  December 
1974.  At  the  same  time,  the  commit- 
tee Is  by  no  means  sure  that  Congress  will 
want  to  permit  capital  flows  out  of  the 
United  States  free  of  tax  after  1974.  The 
balance-of-payments  problems  we  now 
face  are  of  large  proportion  and  It  ap- 
pears likely  they  will  extend  beyond  1974. 
As  a  result,  we  in  Congress  may  well  want 
to  extend  the  tax  beyond  the  1974  ter- 
mination date  the  administration  now 
seeks. 

The  committee  met  this  date  problem 
by  extending  the  tax  until  the  end  of 
March  1975.  Had  we  extended  the  tax 
only  until  December  1974,  since  Con- 
gress is  unlikely  to  be  in  session  In  De- 
cember, we  might  at  that  time  be  power- 
less to  act  if  an  additional  extension  be- 
yond the  end  of  December  were  neces- 
sary. The  March  1975  date  will  give  us 
plenty  of  time  to  consider  the  future  of 
this  tax  during  a  period  we  are  likely 
to  be  In  session. 

Both  the  House  and  the  committee 
have  adopted  several  minor  modifications 
and  the  committee  has  added  a  number 
of  technical  amendments;  a  description 
of  these  modtflcations  and  technical 
amendments  is  contained  In  the  com- 
mittee report  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  pertinent  parts  of  the  report 
relating  to  these  amendments  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  state- 
ment. The  sonendments  are  largely  tech- 
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nical  in  nature  and  they  have  been 
cleared  by  the  Committee  on  Finance 
as  well  as  by  the  Treasury  Department. 
So  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  objection 
to  any  of  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  LONG.  Let  me  outline  briefly  the 
purpose  of  the  interest  equalization  tax. 
Its  purpose  is  to  protect  our  balance-of- 
payments  position  by  restraining  capital 
outflow  from  the  United  States.  This  is 
accomplished  by  discouraging  foreigners 
from  borrowing  in  the  United  States  by 
increasing  the  cost  to  foreigners  of  this 
borrowing.  The  tax  achieves  this  result 
by  providing  the  equivalent  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  annual  Interest  rate  on 
funds  borrowed  from  the  United  States 
by  as  much  as  1 1/2  percentage  points.  The 
President  has  discretion  to  vary  the  tax 
to  an  interest  rate  equivalent  of  anything 
up  to  this  rate.  Presently  he  has  imposed 
a  tax  equivalent  to  an  interest  rate  dif- 
ferential of  three-fourths  of  1  percent. 
The  extension  of  the  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  Is  necessary  at  the  present  time 
because  the  expiration  of  the  tax  would 
add  significantly  to  our  already  exces- 
sive balance-of-payments  deficit  which 
reached  $22  billion  in  1971  and  nearly 
$14  billion  in  1972.  In  addition,  extension 
of  the  tax  is  necessary  even  with  the 
recent  move  away  from  fixed  exchange 
rates  by  "floating"  the  dollar  and  other 
currencies.  The  tax  is  necessary  at  this 
time  to  avoid  significant  capital  outflows 
before   the   currency   revaluations   and 
trade  negotiations  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  correct  the  underlying  imbal- 
ances   in    our    international    accoimts. 
Moreover,  removal  of  the  tax  at  this  time 
could  undermine  the  pending  trade  nego- 
tiations with  our  major  trading  partners 
who  would  regard  removal  as  premature 
and   indicative  of  insufficient  concern 
about  our  balance-of-payments  deficits 
and  capital  outflows. 

An  indication  of  the  possible  capital 
outflow  effect  If  the  tax  were  not  ex- 
tended Is  provided  by  the  lower  interest 
rates  in  the  United  States  than  abroad 
and  the  record  of  the  tax  in  restraining 
borrowing  in  the  United  States  by 
foreigners. 

Our  capital  markets  are  much  better 
organized  than  those  of  foreign  coun- 
tries and  any  time  our  Interest  rates  are 
lower  than  those  in  foreign  countries, 
there  is  a  temptation  to  borrow  here. 
This  is  particularly  important  now  be- 
cause our  interest  rates  are  below  those 
in  many  foreign  countries. 

For  example,  in  October  1972,  the  yield 
on  long-term  U.S.  Government  bonds 
was  5.69  percent;  the  average  for  West- 
ern European  Government  bonds  was 
7.19  percent,  a  differential  of  1.5  per- 
centage points.  The  differential  on  Indus- 
trial Issues  is  also  significant.  In  Decem- 
ber 1972,  the  rate  on  U.S.  industrials 
was  7.33  percent,  while  the  rate  in  West 
Germany  was  8.58  percent,  In  France  was 
8.3  percent,  and  in  the  United  Kingdom 
was  10.4  percent.  These  differentials  be- 
tween the  foreign  interest  rates  and  the 
lower  U.S.  rates  are  clearly  large  enough 
to  attract  a  significant  amount  of  foreign 
borrowing  in  the  absence  of  the  tax. 
In  addition,  during  the  period  we  have 


had  this  tax  in  effect,  and  also  controlled 
to  some  degree  direct  Investments 
abroad,  U.S.  companies  have  issued  large 
amounts  of  foreign  securities  abroad  to 
finance  their  direct  Investment  in  various 
countries.  If  the  tax  were  not  to  continue, 
there  would  be  a  temptation  to  refinance 
some  of  these  amounts  in  the  United 
States.  At  the  end  of  1972,  the  volume  of 
these  securities  outstanding  amounted  to 
$15.2  billion  not  counting  bank  loans.  As 
a  result,  the  tax  is  essential  to  prevent 
the  refinancing  of  this  large  "overhang" 
of  securities  held  by  foreigners  wlilch  are 
associated  with  U.S.  companies. 

Even  apart  from  this  special  situation 
of  U.S.  companies  with  securities  held  by 
foreigners,  the  interest  equalization  tax 
has  also  been  effective  in  preventing  for- 
eigners from  fiiaanclng  both  new  securi- 
ties here  and  also  selling  outstanding 
securities  here.  Based  upon  past  trends, 
and  experience  in  those  areas  where  the 
tax  is  not  operative.  It  appears  that,  even 
apart  from  the  special  situations  that  I 
have  referred  to,  the  tax,  on  the  average, 
prevents  foreigners  from  borrowing 
something  like  $2  billion  a  year  in  our 
markets. 

The  interest  equalization  tax  is  also 
important  because  it  is  a  part  of  a  larger 
program  designed  to  reduce  capital  out- 
flows. Not  only  do  we  have  the  interest 
equalization  tax  which  applies  to  so- 
called  portfolio  investments— that  is, 
where  the  investment  is  not  so  large  as 
to  be  a  factor  in  the  control  of  the  foreign 
company — but  we  also  have  the  direct 
investment  control  program  run  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  also  the 
program  run  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem to  limit  short-term  bank  credit 
abroad.  If  the  interest  equalization  tax 
were  not  to  be  continued,  therefore,  not 
only  would  we  have  the  increase  in  cap- 
ital outflow  arising  from  portfolio  in- 
vestments, but  it  seems  unlikely  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  maintain  our  cap- 
ital outflow  controls  in  the  direct  in- 
vestment area  if  this  eventuality  were 
to  come  to  pass. 

I  think  it  is  clear  from  these  consid- 
erations that  extension  of  the  interest 
equalization  tax  Is  necessary  to  avoid 
capital  outflows  which  could  be  desta- 
bilizing both  for  the  recently  floated  dol- 
lar and  for  the  upcoming  trade  negotia- 
tions. By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
a  continuation  of  this  tax  will  solve  our 
balance-of-payments  problems.  Far  from 
it.  But  one  thing  I  think  we  can  be  sure 
of:  our  balance-of-payments  problem 
will  be  much  worse  without  this  tax. 

I  lu-ge  the  Senate  to  pass  this  bill  and 
extend  this  tax  for  a  2-year  period. 
Exhibit  1 
General  Explanation  or  the  Bill  as 
Amended  by  Committee 

1.  Extension  of  Interest  equalization  tax 
(sec.  2  of  the  bUl  and  sec.  4911(d)  of  the 
code). 

Under  present  law,  the  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  expires  as  of  April  1,  1973.  The  House 
has  extended  the  application  of  this  tax  for 
a  period  of  15-months.  or  until  July  1,  1974. 
As  explained  more  fully  In  the  prior  part  of 
this  report,  "Reasons  for  the  bUl,"  this  tax 
continues  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  U.S. 
balance-of-payments  program,  and  its  ex- 
tension for  the  additional  period  Is  believed 
to  be  necessary  In  view  of  our  present  bal- 
ance-of-payments situation.  However,  for  the 
reasons  Indicated  above,  the  committee  has 


amended  the  House  bill  to  provide  a  2-year 
extension. 

2.  Estate  taxation  of  debt  held  by  foreign 
persons  where  Interest  equalization  tax  ap- 
plies (sec.  3(a)  of  the  bUl  and  sec.  2104(c) 
of  the  code ) . 

Present  law  contains  a  procedure  which  is 
designed  to  enable  domestic  companies  and 
partnerships  to  directly  obtain  foreign  funds 
for  their  foreign  affiliates  In  a  manner  which 
complies  with  the  restrictions  on  foreign  In- 
vestment Imposed  by  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Direct  Investment  In  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. This  procedure  allows  a  domestic  com- 
pany or  partnership  to  elect  (under  sec.  4912 
(c))  to  treat  an  Issue  of  Its  debt  which  Is 
Issued  to  foreign  persons  as  subject  to  the 
interest  equalization  tax  If  acquired  by  a 
U.S.  person.  This  provides  assurance  that  the 
obligations  Issued  by  the  domestic  company 
or  partnership  In  connection  with  the  for- 
eign borrowing  will  not  be  acquired  by  U.S. 
persons  and  thus  provides  the  necessary  as- 
surance for  the  foreign  direct  investment 
program  that  the  funds  obtained  from  the 
foreign  borrowing  will  not  be  Indirectly  re- 
placed by  U.S.  funds. 

This  procedure,  which  was  adopted  in  the 
Interest  Equalization  Tax  Extension  Act  of 
1971,  was  in  large  part  designed  to  allow  do- 
mestic companies  and  partnerships  to  obtain 
these  foreign  funds  directly  rather  than  hav- 
ing to  utilize  foreign  subsidiaries '  for  this 
purpose  as  had  been  done  In  the  past.  Since 
foreigners  supplying  funds  to  foreign  corpo- 
rations would  not  be  subject  to  the  flat  30- 
percent  (or  a  lower  rate  Imposed  by  treaty) 
U.S.  tax  on  the  Interest  Income  Involved 
(generally  Imposed  on  Interest  paid  by  U.S. 
residents  to  foreign  persons).  Congress  de- 
cided not  to  apply  this  tax  to  the  interest 
paid  on  debt  subject  to  the  new  interest 
equalization  tax  election  (provided  the  debt 
has  a  maturity  of  not  more  than  15  years  and 
was  originally  purchased  by  underwriters 
with  a  view  to  distribution  through  resale ) . 
In  the  absence  of  this  exemption,  the  new 
procedure  would  not  have  provided  a  viable 
alternative  to  the  past  practice  of  using  for- 
eign subsidiaries  to  obtain  the  foreign  funds, 
since  the  domestic  debt  issued  under  the  new 
procedure  would  have  been  subject  to  the  30- 
percent  withholding  tax  but  the  debt  Issue 
by  the  foreign  subsidiaries  would  not  have 
been.  In  the  absence  of  this  provision,  there- 
fore, it  would  have  been  substantially  more 
attractive  to  foreign  investors  to  purchase  the 
debt  obligations  from  foreign  corporations. 

At  the  time  the  new  procedure  was  adopted 
in  the  Interest  Equalization  Tax  Extension 
Act  of  1971.  another  difference  In  the  treat- 
ment of  debt  Issued  by  a  domestic  company 
to  a  foreign  person  and  debt  issued  by  a  for- 
eign subsidiary — namely,  the  applicability  of 
the  U.S.  estate  tax  to  nonresident  alien  de- 
cedents for  debt  issued  by  the  domestic 
company  but  not  to  debt  issued  by  the  for- 
eign subsidiary — was  not  dealt  with.  It  was 
then  thought  that  this  difference  would  not 
appreciably  affect  the  marketability  of  debt 
Issued  by  a  domestic  company  under  the  new 
procedure.  However,  experience  since  that 
time  has  proved  this  was  not  the  case.  The 
potential  applicability  of  the  U.S.  nonresi- 
dent alien  decedent  estate  tax  to  the  debt  of 
a  domestic  company  apparently  has  made 
debt  Issued  under  the  new  procedure  unat- 
tractive to  many  foreign  investors  and,  this. 
In  turn,  has  substantially  Impaired  the  work- 
abUlty  and  effectiveness  of  the  new  proce- 
dure. 

To  correct  this  shortcoming  In  the  new 
procedure  and  attain  the  intended  objectives 


'Under  present  law.  it  is  also  possible  to 
use  for  this  purpose  domestic  financing  cor- 
porations which  have  80  percent  or  more  of 
their  gross  Income  from  sources  without  the 
United  States.  References  hereafter  to  foreign 
subsidiaries  are  intended  to  include  these  do- 
mestic financing  companies. 
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of  the  new  procedure,  the  provlslois  of  the 
House  bill,  with  which  the  commltfte  agrees 
(With  one  exception  noted  below) .  pf-ovlde  an 
exemption  from  the  U.S.  estate  tax  imposed 
on   nonresident   alien   individuals    for  debt 
obligations  Issued  by  a  domestic  coiapany  or 
partnership  under  the  new  interest  i  quallza- 
tlon  tax  election  procedure  (sees.  8  31(a)(1) 
(O)  and  4912(c) ).  The  bill  achieves  this  re- 
sult by  providing  (in  sec.  2104(c) )  tiat  obli- 
gations are  to  be  treated  as  sltuate<   outside 
the  United  States  (and  thus  are  no,  subject 
to  U.S.  estate  tax)  when  they  are  teld  by  a 
nonresident  alien  Individual  and  the  election 
referred  to  above  has  been  made.  Th  is  result 
is  to  remain  unaffected  regardless  of  the  rate 
of  the  interest  equalization  tax.  This  will  pro- 
vide these  debt  obligations  with  tie  same 
U.S.    Income   and   estate   tax   attrllutes   as 
bonds   Issued   by   a  foreign  subsidiary   and 
should  make  them  equally  attractlv  >  to  for- 
eign Investors  from  this  standpoint.  Die  U  S 
estate  tax  base  of  U.S.  citizens  and  i  esldents 
remains  unaffected   by  this  provlsldn    This 
amendment  Is  generally  to  apply  wltl  respect 
to  estates  of  decedents  dying  on    ar  after 
January  1.  1973. 

The  House  provision,  In  addition  t  >  apply- 
ing to  debt  obligations  Issued  from  1973  on 
also  would  apply  to  debt  obligations  that 
were  Issued  before  1973.  Including  c  ebt  ob- 
ligations of  foreign  financing  subildlarles 
which  are  assumed  by  Its  U.S.  pare  it  This 
assumption  rule  would  permit  for  sign  fi- 
nancing subsidiaries  to  reincorporate!  in  the 
United  States  In  order  to  avoid  existing  for- 
eign Income  taxes. 

However,  the  committee  conclude<]  that  If 
this  provision  were  to  be  allowed  to  go  Into 
effect  Immediately,  it  might  have  an  ad- 
verse Impact  on  the  budgets  of  small  coun- 
tries where  U.S.  corporations  have  organized 
foreign  financing  subsldUrles.  Theref  sre  the 
committee  postponed  the  effective  late  of 
this  provision  for  one  year,  or  unlU  Jan- 
uary 1.  1974.  but  only  In  the  case  of  assump- 
tions of  debt  obligations  of  foreign  fli  lanclng 
subsidiaries  In  the  period  from  January  1 
1973  to  January  1,   1974.  ' 

3.  Shipping  companies  in  less  developed 
countries  (sec.  3(b)  and  (c)  of  the  I  Ul  and 
sec.  4916  of  the  code) . 

Under  present  law.  the  Interest  ecuallza- 
tlon  tax  does  not  apply  to  the  acquisition 
by  a  U.S.  person  of  stock  or  debt  obliga- 
tions of  a  less  developed  country  corp<  ration 
Among  the  foreign  corporations  whlcl  i  qual- 
ify as  less  developed  country  corpc  rations 
are  corporations  which  derive  substrntlally 
all  of  their  Income  from  the  opera  Ion  of 
ships  or  aircraft  registered  in  a  less  de-  eloped 
country  and  whose  stock  Is  substinlally 
owned  by  U.S.  persons  or  residents  of  less 
developed  countries. 

The  less  developed  country  exclu  Ion  is 
designed  to  avoid  cutting  down  the  low  of 
private  capital  to  those  nations  with  c  hronlc 
capital  shortages,  urgent  development  needs 
and  limited  capability  for  foreign  borrowing 
on  normal  commercial  terms.  The  c;<  ngress 
has  previously  recognized  that  the  [Jnlted 
States  has  long  had  a  responsibility  for 
assisting  these  nations  In  their  stnq  gle  to 
achieve  Improved  standards  of  llvln  -  and 
therefore  recognized  that  the  appllcal  ion  of 
the  tax  to  Issues  of  these  countries  would 
work  against  that  objective. 

The  House  concluded,  and  your  com  nlttee 
agrees,  that  the  less  developed  country  ex- 
clusion which  applies  to  shipping  corpora- 
tions which  derive  substantially  all  o;  their 
income  from  the  operation  of  alrcrift  or 
ships  registered  In  those  countries  and  whose 
stock  Is  substantalUy  owned  by  U.S.  persons 
or  residents  of  those  countries  does  not 
result  in  significant  capital  investme  its  in 
less  developed  countries. 

Instead  it  appears  to  have  merely  re  mlted 
in  the  registration  of  ships  In  those  coun- 
tries. Furthermore,  It  appears  that  ttis  ex- 
clusion has  also  bad  the  effect  of  enci  lurag- 
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Ing  the  use  of  U.S.  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  ships  In  other  developed  countries 
(not  the  United  States) .  Therefore,  the  com- 
mittee  agreed   with   the   provisions   of   the 
House  bill  which  provide  that  this  exclusion 
18  no  longer  to  apply  to  the  acquisition  of 
stock  or  a  debt  obligation  of  a  less  developed 
country  shipping  corporation  which  was  is- 
sued on  or  after  January  30.  1973.  The  com- 
mittee wants  to  make  it  clear  that  the  less 
developed  country  exemption  wUl  generally 
continue  to  be  applicable  to  nonshlpplng  cor- 
porations which  have  significant  operations 
within    those    countries.    For   example,    the 
acquisition  of  stock  or  a  debt  obligation  of 
a  foreign  corporation  which  derives  substan- 
tially all  of  its  income  from  the  active  con- 
duct of  a  ship  building  business  in  a  less 
developed  country  wUi  generally  continue  to 
be  exempt  from  the  interest  equalization  tax 
Preexisting  commitments  .—The  House  rec- 
ognized that  there  may  be  preexisting  com- 
i^   ?J5,'i*^  already  outstanding  on  January 
29,  1973.  under  which  stock  or  debt  obliga- 
tions would  subsequently  be  acquired  There- 
fore, the  House  bUl  provides  that  this  exclu- 
sion  continues  to  apply  to  an  acquisition 
made  pursuant  to  an  obligation  to  acquire 
oi°^^r.nl  ^^^^  obligations  which,  on  January 
^9.   1973,  was  unconditional  or  was  subject 
only   to  conditions  contained   in   a  formal 
contract  under   which  partial  performance 
had  occurred.  The  committee  concurs  with 
the  provision. 

Under  the  House  bill,  the  exclusion  also 
contmues  to  apply  to  acquisitions  as  to 
Which  on  or  before  January  29,  1973  the 
acquiring  U.S.  person,  (or,  in  a  case  where 
two  or  more  U.S.  persons  are  qualifying  as 
part  of  a  single  transaction,  a  majority  in 
interest  of  such  persons)  had  taken  every 
action  to  signify  approval  under  the  proce- 
dures ordinarily  employed  by  such  person 
(or  persons)  in  similar  transactions  and 
satisfied  one  of  two  conditions.  Under  a  com- 
mittee amendment,  a  predecessor  in  interest 
may  also  be  eligible  for  the  exclusion  where 
he  took  the  actions  referred  to  above 

Under  both  the  House  and  committee  ver- 
sions of  the  bin.  for  this  provision  to  apply 

«  H  fw*'^^^  ^^  P«'"^'»  ™ust  have  satis- 
fied the  Treasury  Department  that  he  sent  or 
depOTited  for  delivery  to  the  foreign  issuer 
or  obligor  written  evidence  of  such  approval 
in  the  form  of  a  commitment  letter  or  other 
signed  document  setting  forth  the  principal 
terms  of  the  acquisition,  subject  only  to  the 
execution  of  formal  documents  evidencing 
the  acquisition  and  to  customary  closing  con- 

fl  T.f;\l'"'"^^''  ^^'^  committee  version  of 
the  bUl,  the  foreign  Issuer  or  obligor  Includes 
a  person  owning  at  least  80  percent  of  each 
class  of  stock  of  the  foreign  Issuer  or  obligor 
on  the  date  of  the  acquisition,  or  the  agent 
or  representative  of  that  person.)  In  order 
for  the  House  or  committee  provision  to 
apply,  however,  the  acquiring  U.S.  person 
must  have  both  approved  the  acquisition 
and  sent  or  deposited  the  requUlte  com- 
mitment letter  or  simUar  document  on  or 
before  January  29,  1973.  In  lieu  of  the  first 
condition  described  above  (relating  to  the 
commitment  letter) ,  the  acquiring  UJS  per- 
son may  establish  that  he  had  received  from 
the  foreign  borrower,  prior  to  January  30. 
1973.  a  memorandum  of  terms,  draft  pur- 


»Any  transactions  In  which  a  U.S.  person 
purchases  from  a  foreign  corporation  a  ship 
built  outside  the  United  States  and  leases  it 
back  on  a  bareboat  charter  to  that  corpora- 
tion Is  subject  to  U.S.  Maritime  Administra- 
tion approval.  Maritime  Administration  ^- 
proval  of  such  a  transaction  is  an  example  of 
a  "customary  closing  condition."  SlmUarly.  a 
contingency  of  a  favorable  Internal  Revenue 
Service  ruling  with  respect  to  the  nonappll- 
cabUlty  of  the  Interest  equalization  tax  based 
upon  the  exclusion  for  less  developed 
shipping  corporations  Is  an  example  of  a 
"customary  closing  condition." 


chase  contract,  or  other  document  setting 
forth  the  principal  terms  of  the  acquUltlon 
subject  only  to  the  execution  of  formal  docu- 
ments evidencing  the  acquisition  and  to  cus- 
tomary closing  conditions. 

For  this  exclusion  to  apply  where  two  or 
more  U.S.  persons  acquire  stock  or  debt 
obligations  In  a  single  transaction,  under 
both  versions  of  the  bUl  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  actual  value  of  the  stock  or  debt 
must  have  been  subject  to  the  commitment 
letter  or  other  document  setting  forth  the 
principal  terms  of  acquisition  on  or  before 
January  29,  1973.  A  person  who  entered  into 
a  short  sale  contract  on  or  before  January 
29,  1973.  generally  will  be  considered  subject 
to  a  preexisting  commitment  because,  In 
effect,  such  person  Is  unconditionally  obli- 
gated to  make  an  acquisition  to  cover  the 
short  sale. 

Another  type  of  preexisting  commitment 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
involves  the  situation  where  It  is  a  normal 
business  practice  of  some  businessmen  to 
give  oral  rather  than  written  commitments 
for  financing  the  acquisition  of  ships  (as 
discussed  above,  the  House  bill  requires 
written  commitments).  As  a  result,  the 
committee  has  provided  In  addition  to  the 
present  preexisting  commitment  provisions 
contained  in  the  House  bill,  that  this  ex- 
clusion is  to  continue  to  apply  to  an  ac- 
quisition If  It  meets  three  conditions:  (1) 
within  60  days  prior  to  January  30,  1973, 
a  request  for  a  nillng  under  this  exclu- 
sion had  been  filed  with  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  In  connection  with  the  trans- 
action; (2)  prior  to  January  30,  1973,  the  V£. 
person  financing  the  transaction  (or  a  ma- 
jority of  the  U.S.  persons  participating  In 
financing  the  transaction)  had  approved  (or 
given  a  commitment  to  participate  in)  the 
transaction,  either  orally  or  in  writing,  sub- 
ject to  customary  conditions;  and  (3)  the 
vessel  to  be  acquired  In  the  transaction  Is 
delivered  on  or  before  March  1.  1973. 

Construction  commenced  by  announce- 
ment date— The  committee  further  amend- 
ed the  bin  to  provide  that  the  exclusion  Is  to 
continue  to  apply  to  an  acquisition  of  a 
debt  obligation  of  a  less  developed  country 
shipping  corporation  If  it  was  Issued  In  con- 
nection with  the  purchase  or  lease  of  a  ship 
If  three  conditions  are  met:  (1)  the  con- 
struction of  the  ship  was  begun  on  or  be- 
fore January  29.  1973;  (2)  the  acquisition 
met  the  requirements  of  the  preexisting  com- 
mitment provisions  of  the  House  bUl  (de- 
scribed above)  except  that  the  acquiring 
U.S.  person  must  have  taken  every  action 
to  signify  approval  of  the  acquisition  prior 
to  May  1.  1973  (instead  of  prior  to  January 
30.  1973);  and  (3)  the  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  ship  was  entered  Into  by  the 
U.S.  person,  or  Its  related  less  developed 
country  shipping  corporation,  which  pur- 
chases or  leases  the  ship. 

Public  offering  registered  by  announce- 
ment dates.— The  House  bill,  in  addition  to 
the  commitment  letter  approach,  provides 
that  the  exclusion  Is  to  continue  to  apply 
to  an  acquisition  of  the  stock  or  a  debt  ob- 
ligation of  a  less  developed  country  shipping 
corporation  if  three  conditions  are  met:  (1) 
a  registration  statement  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933)  had  been 
In  effect,  with  respect  to  the  stock  or  debt 
obligation  acquired,  at  the  time  of  its  U- 
suance;  (2)  the  registration  was  first  filed 
with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion on  January  29,  1973,  or  within  90  days 
before  that  date;  and  (3)  no  amendment 
was  filed  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  after  January  29.  1973,  and  be- 
fore the  acquisition  which  had  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  number  of  shares  of  stock  or 
the  aggregate  face  amount  of  the  debt  obli- 
gations covered  by  the  registration  state- 
ment. For  purposes  of  this  provision,  the 
committee  intends  that  securities  which 
may  be  Issued  without  UabUity  for  the  In- 
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terest  equalization  tax  because  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  public  offering  provision  pro- 
vided in  the  House  bUl  and  subsequently  are 
resold  under  another  registration  statement 
may  be  acquired  without  liability  for  the  tax. 

Existing  options  and  foreclosures  of  exist- 
ing instruments. — Both  the  House  and  the 
committee  versions  of  the  bill  also  provide 
that  the  exemption  is  to  continue  to  apply 
to  an  acquisition  of  stock  of  a  less  developed 
country  shipping  corporation  pursuant  to  the 
exercise  of  an  option  or  slmUar  right  or  of  a 
right  to  convert  a  debt  obligation  into  stock 
of  the  same  Issuance  if  the  option  or  right 
was  held  on  January  29,  1973,  by  the  person 
making  the  acquisition  or  by  a  decedent 
from  whom  the  person  acquired  the  right  to 
exercise  the  option  or  right  by  bequest  or  In- 
heritance or  by  reason  of  the  decedent's 
death. 

Both  versions  of  the  bUl  further  provide 
that  the  exclusion  Is  to  continue  to  apply  to 
an  acquisition  of  stock  or  a  debt  obligation 
of  a  less  developed  country  shipping  corpora- 
tion as  a  result  of  a  foreclosure  by  a  creditor 
under  the  terms  of  an  Instrument  held  by 
the  creditor  on  January  29.  1973. 

4.  Exclusion  for  original  or  new  Issues  to 
finance  direct  Investment  In  the  United 
States  (sec.  3(d)  of  the  bill  and  new  sees. 
4922  and  6689  of  the  code) . 

At  the  present  time,  foreign  Issuers  or 
obligors  wishing  to  make  direct  investments 
in  the  United  States  cannot  raise  funds  from 
U.S.  persons  for  such  direct  Investment  gen- 
erally without  the  U.S.  person  being  subject 
to  the  Interest  equalization  tax  on  the  di- 
rect Investment.  TTie  House  concluded,  and 
the  committee  agrees,  that  this  restriction 
limiting  the  amount  of  new  capital  which 
the  foreign  person  may  raise  In  the  United 
States  in  order  to  make  a  direct  investment 
here,  has  the  effect  of  discouraging  the  for- 
eigner from  making  the  basic  Investment 
here. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  both  ver- 
sions of  the  bill  provide  a  procedure  under 
which  a  foreign  person  who  wishes  to  make 
a  direct  investment  in  the  United  States 
may  obtain  some  of  the  funds  for  the  di- 
rect Investment  from  U.S.  i>ersons  without 
subjecting  the  acquisition  (of  the  foreign 
person's  securities)  by  the  U.S.  persons  to 
the  Interest  equalization  tax.  The  House  and 
the  committee  believes  that  this  exclusion 
Is  appropriate,  however,  only  In  situations 
where  the  funds  being  raised  in  the  United 
States  win  remain  as  Investments  In  the 
United  States.  In  addition,  for  such  an  ex- 
clusion to  apply,  the  House  and  the  com- 
mittee believe  that  the  foreign  source  funds 
to  be  Invested  here  should  be  of  a  type  which 
win  result  in  the  creation  of  new  Jobs  in  the 
United  States. 

For  the  reasons  given  above,  the  committee 
is  in  agreement  with  the  provisions  of  the 
House  bill  which  provide  that  the  acquisition 
of  stock  or  a  debt  obligation  of  a  foreign  is- 
suer or  obligor  which  Is  part  of  a  new  or 
original  issue.  Issued  for  the  purpose  of  fi- 
nancing new  or  additional  direct  investments 
In  the  United  States.  Is  not  to  be  subject 
to  the  Interest  equalization  tax.  However, 
this  exclusion  Is  not  to  apply  unless  the  for- 
eign Issuer  or  obligor  demonstrates  to  the 
Treasury  Department's  satisfaction,  prior  to 
the  date  of  the  Issuance  of  the  stock  or  debt 
obligations  Involved,  that  certain  conditions 
will  be  met.  TTils  exclusion  Is  to  apply  only 
to  the  first  acquisition  of  the  stock  or  debt 
obligations.  However,  generally  a  sul:Requent 
acquisition  of  these  stock  or  debt  obligations 
would  be  exempt  from  the  tax,  since  in  most 
cases,  the  acquisitions  would  be  eligible  for 
the  exemption  for  prior  American  ownership 
and  compliance  (under  sec.  4918) . 

As  explained  above,  this  exclusion,  under 
both  versions  of  the  bill,  applies  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  new  issue  of  stock  or  debt  obli- 
gations of  a  foreign  issuer  or  obligor  to  fi- 
nance new  or  additional  Investment  in  the 


United  States.  For  this  ptirpose,  direct  In- 
vestment which  Is  new  or  additional  means 
an  Investment  which  Is  primarily  for  land, 
buildings,  and  equipment.  However,  It  also 
Includes  sufficient  capital  to  operate  the 
business.  For  Instance,  direct  Investment 
which  Is  new  or  additional  Includes  the 
buUdlng  of  a  new  plant  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  In  the  United  States,  and, 
also,  sufficient  operating  capital  to  run  the 
plant.  A  new  direct  Investment  wovUd  also 
Include  the  purchase  of  such  stock  which 
constitutes  not  less  than  10-percent  of  the 
total  combined  voting  power  of  all  classes  of 
stock  of  a  corporation  if  that  purchase  was 
of  the  authorized  but  unissued  stock  or 
treasury  stock  of  the  corporation  (for  this 
purpose,  purchases  of  stock  from  other  stock- 
holders is  not  to  be  considered  a  new  or  ad- 
ditional direct  Investment) .  Investments  In 
service  Industries  may  qualify.  However,  not 
Intended  to  be  Included  Is  new  direct  In- 
vestment for  the  acquisition  and  exploitation 
of  natural  resources.  Furthermore,  this  term 
does  not  Include  the  purchase  of  capital 
equipment  for  use  directly  or  Indirectly  In  a 
foreign  country.  Nor  does  It  Include  any 
funds  Invested  by,  or  for  the  operation  of.  a 
stock  brokerage  house.  Investment  company, 
or  a  bank.  It  Is  contemplated  that  the  Treas- 
ury Department  will  issue  guidelines  to  more 
fully  define  the  direct  Investment  which  will 
be  considered  acceptable  under  this  exclu- 
sion. In  doing  so.  It  is  expected  that  a  major 
consideration  to  be  taken  Into  account  by 
the  Treasury  Department  Is  the  likelihood 
that  a  proposed  Investment  here  by  a  for- 
eigner will  create  new  Jobs  In  the  United 
States.  As  a  result.  It  Is  expected  that  the  ex- 
clusion generally  will  be  applicable  only  to 
new  Investments  with  respect  to  which  new 
Jobs  are  being  created  In  the  United  States. 
This,  of  course,  means  that  the  purchase  of 
existing  facilities  generally  will  not  qualify. 

The  direct  Investment  may  be  made  di- 
rectly by  the  foreign  Issuer  or  obligor  in  such 
assets  as  plants,  machinery,  equipment,  and 
supporting  production  facilities  In  the 
United  States,  or  Indirectly  by  a  U.S.  cor- 
poration (controlled  by  the  foreign  Issuer 
or  obligor)  which  will  make  the  capital  In- 
vestment in  the  above-described  assets. 

Both  the  House  and  committee  versions 
of  the  bin  provide  that  the  foreign  Issuer  or 
obligor  must  satisfy  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment that  he  wUl  meet  certain  conditions 
before  the  exclusion  applies  to  an  acquisi- 
tion of  stock  or  debt  obligations.  First,  gen- 
erally, he  must  establish  that  at  least  50- 
percent  of  the  funds  required  for  the  direct 
Investment  in  the  United  States  will  come 
from  foreign  sources.  (The  committee  In- 
tends that  the  50-percent  foreign  source 
funds  requirement  be  applied  on  an  issue- 
by-issue  basis.  The  U.S.  source  funds  are 
not  applied  ratably  to  all  the  Issues  of  the 
foreigner  In  determining  if  the  test  Is  met.) 

Second,  he  must  establish  that  the  invest- 
ment win  be  for  a  minimum  of  a  10-year 
period. 

Third,  the  foreign  issuer  or  obligor  must 
establish  that  during  that  10-year  period 
the  aggregate  amount  of  all  of  the  foreign 
Investments  In  the  United  States  made  by 
him  will,  at  no  time,  be  reduced  below  the 
aggregate  amount  of  all  his  direct  Invest- 
ment in  this  country,  as  determined  imme- 
diately after  the  investment  to  which  the 
exclusion  applies.  For  example.  If  the  foreign 
Issuer  or  obligor  had  $1  mllUon  Invested  In 
the  United  States  immediately  before  the 
Investment  to  which  the  exclusion  applies, 
and  he  makes  an  additional  Investment  of 
$2  million  In  the  United  States  (of  which 
$500,000  came  from  U.S.  sources  under  this 
exemption),  that  foreign  issuer  or  obligor 
must  maintain  at  least  $2  million  of  Invest- 
ments at  all  times  In  the  United  States  during 
the  10-year  period  (the  $1  million  previous 
Investment,  the  $500,000  of  U.S.  source  funds, 
and  $500,000  of  foreign  source  funds) .  Minor 


reductions  In  this  required  amount  of  aggre- 
gate investment  may  be  allowed  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Treasury  Department  If  they  are 
of  a  temporary  nature. 

Fourth,  the  foreign  Issuer  or  obligor  must 
during  the  10-year  period  comply  with  all 
other  conditions  and  requirements  the  Treas- 
ury Department  prescribes.  For  purposes  of 
this  requirement,  it  is  contemplated  that  the 
Treasury  Department  may  prescribe  certain 
requirements  for  one  foreign  Issuer  or  obligor 
which  may  not  be  prescribed  with  respect 
to  another  Issuer  or  obligor.  For  example,  if 
a  foreign  Issuer  or  obligor  has  no  significant 
investment  In  the  United  States,  he  may  be 
required  to  enter  Into  a  bond,  deposit  funds 
In  special  bank  accounts  In  the  United  States, 
or  purchase  special  Treasury  notes  in  the 
amount  of  the  Interest  equalization  tax 
which  would  be  Imposed  but  for  this  exclu- 
sion. However,  it  Is  contemplated  that  once 
he  has  established  that  be  has  made  such 
a  significant  Investment,  such  special  re- 
quirements as  these  will  no  longer  be  Im- 
posed. However,  other  requirements  may  con- 
tinue to  be  Imposed  where  appropriate. 

Fifth,  the  foreign  issuer  or  obligor  must 
establish  that  during  the  10-year  period  he 
will  submit  to  the  Treasury  Department  any 
reports  and  Information  required  In  order  to 
substantiate  compliance  by  him  with  the 
preceding  conditions.  He  must  also  keep 
sufficient  records  in  the  United  States  to  sub- 
stantiate compliance.  After  the  foreign  Issuer 
or  obligor  satisfies  the  Treasury  Department 
that  he  will  meet  the  conditions  described 
above,  the  stock  or  debt  obligations  may  be 
Issued.  Any  acquisition  of  these  stock  or 
debt  obligations  as  part  of  a  new  or  original 
Issue  Is  excluded  from  the  Interest  equaliza- 
tion tax. 

The  committee,  while  agreeing  with  the 
House  provision,  has  made  certain  minor 
technical  modifications  which  are  discussed 
below. 

Stock  Issued  without  payment  of  addi- 
tional consideration  upon  the  conversion  of  a 
debt  obligation  (which  itself  was  acquired 
without  liability  for  the  interest  equalization 
tax  by  reason  of  the  exclusion  for  original  or 
new  Issues  to  finance  direct  investment  In  the 
United  States)  may  also  be  acquired  without 
liability  for  the  tax.  However,  stock  Issued 
upon  the  exercise  of  a  warrant  Is  considered 
as  an  issue  of  new  stock  and  must  meet  all 
of  the  requirements  of  this  provision  of  the 
House  bill. 

A  debt  obligation  issued  for  the  purpose  of 
refunding  or  refinancing  a  debt  obligation 
which  was  eligible  for  this  exclusion  may  be 
acquired  without  llabUlty  for  the  tax  by  rea- 
son of  this  exclusion  If  the  amount  of  the 
debt  Is  not  increased. 

Imposition  of  tax  on  failure  to  comply  with 
conditions. — Both  the  House  and  the  com- 
mittee versions  of  the  bUl  also  contain  rules 
providing  for  the  loss  of  the  exclusion  In  the 
case  of  subsequent  noncompliance  by  the 
foreign  Issuer  or  obligor.  If  the  foreign  issuer 
or  obligor  subsequently  faUs  to  comply  with 
any  of  the  conditions  applicable  to  him  under 
this  exclusion  at  any  time  during  the  lO-year 
period,  liability  for  the  Interest  equalization 
tax  wni  be  imposed  upon  that  foreign  issuer 
or  obligor  at  the  time  his  failure  to  comply 
occurs.  The  amount  of  tax  due  In  the  case  of 
noncompliance  will  be  equal  to  the  amount 
of  tax  which  would  have  been  due  (deter- 
mined as  if  this  exclusion  had  not  applied 
to  the  acquisitions)  at  the  time  the  stock  or 
debt  obligations  entitled  to  the  exclusion 
were  acquired  by  U.S.  persons  as  a  new  or 
original  Issue.  However,  in  no  case  will  liabil- 
ity for  the  Interest  equalization  tax  be  im- 
posed upon  a  foreign  issuer  or  obligor  under 
this  provision  If  the  tax  Itself  has  expired. 
The  amount  of  tax  is  to  be  determined  under 
the  rates  applicable  at  the  time  of  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  stock  or  debt  obligations  as  a 
new  or  original  Issue  and  not  at  the  time  of 
the  failure  of  the  foreign  issuer  or  obligor  to 
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comply  with  the  conditions.  If  the 
applied,  a  United   States  purchase 
foreigner's  stock  or  debt  obligations 
become  liable   for  the   tax   because 
failure  of  the  foreign  issuer  or 
comply   with   the   conditions 
him. 

Penalty  for  failure  to  comply  w 
tions. — If  a  foreign  Issuer  or  obllgoi 
comply   with   the   conditions  Impoa  ;d 
him.  as  described  above,  both  the 
the  committee  versions  of  the  bill,  in 
to  any  other  penalties  Imposed  by 
In  addition  to  the  tax  Imposed  upoi 
reason  of  the  operation  of  these 
subjects  him  to  a  penalty  equal  to  2i 
of  the  amount  of  the  tax  which  is 
upon   him   by   reason    of   his    falli^e 
penalty  is  not  to  apply  if  the  failure 
to  reasonable  cause  and  not  due 
neglect. 

In  any  case  In  which  the  Interest 
tlon  tax  (or  any  penalty  in  respect 
imposed  on  the  foreign  Issuer  or 
rensons  of  the  provisions  relating  tc 
elusion  for  direct  investment  In  th 
States,  the  usual  filing,  payment, 
requirements   with    respect   to   the 
equalization  tax  are  to  apply. 

The  exclusion  for  new  or  original 
stock  or  debt  obligations  for  new 
tlonal  direct  Investment  In  the  Un 
and  the  relating  provisions,  are  effect 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 

5.  Corporations  formed  to  acquire 
securities  (sec.  3(e)  of  the  bill  and 
(b) (3)   of  the  code). 

Under  present  law.  If  a  domestic 
tlon  or  partnership  acquires  forelgr 
ties,  generally,  it  Is  subject  to  the 
equalization  tax   on  those   acqulslt 
addition.  If  It  Is  found  that  the 
or  partnership  is  formed  or  availed  o 
principal  purposes  of  acquiring 
curities,    the    shareholders    or    part 
taxed  on  their  stock  or  Interest  as  if 
poration  or  partnership  was  foreign 
case,  a  credit  for  their  taxes  Is  giv- 
corporation  or  partnership.  If  an 
company  acquires  more  than  a  de 
amount  of  foreign  Investment,  the 
Revenue  Service  has  held   that  the 
issue  of  the  shares  of  the  Investme  it 
pany  may  be  subject  to  the  Interest 
zatlon  tax  at  the  full  rate  In  the 
the  Investment  company  shareholder^ 

The  committee  l)elleves  that 
the  shareholder  level  does  not  serve 
purpose,   except   In  limited  situations 
creates  an  imnecessary  degree  of 
Therefore,  the  committee  has 
House  bill  to  provide  that  the  Interes : 
izatlon  tax  Is  to  be  Imposed  at  the 
level,    rather    than    the    sharehold^ 
where   all   the   foreign   investments 
domestic  corporation  were  taxable 
exempt  from  taxation  by  reason  of 
slons  relating  to  less  developed  cou 
Canadian  exemption,  the  exemption 
American  ownership  and  compliance 
foreign  stock  treated   as  domestic 
tions   which    would    be   excluded 
under  other  provisions,  such  as  th 
Investment     exclusion,     would     be 
under  the  present  rules  at  the 
level  with  a  credit  to  the  corporatloi  i 

6.  Extension  of  credit  for  export 
(sees.  3(f).  (e).  and  (g)(1)   of  the 
sees.  4914(c)  ( 1 ) ,  4912(b)  (3) .  and  491 
(A)  of  the  code). 

Under  present  law.  the  Interest 
tlon  tax  does  not  apply  to  the 
a  U.S.  person  of  debt  obllgatlonsln 

tlon  with  certain  export  credit 

This  exception  is  provided  In  presenl 
order  not  to  Impose  an  Impediment 
sale  or  lease  of  U.S.  made  goods 
vary  In  scope,  however,  depending  u 
nature  of  the  transaction  and  the  U.S 
acquiring  the  foreign  debt  obllgatior 
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for  example,  a  commercial  bank  may  acquire 
a  foreign  debt  obligation  (without  liability 
for  the  Interest  equalization  tax)  arising  out 
of  the  sale  or  lease  of  personal  property  or 
services  if  not  less  than  85  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  loan  Is  attributable  to  the 
sale  or  lease  of  U.S.  made  goods  or  the  per- 
formance of  services  by  U.S.  persons,  if  the 
extension  of  credit  and  the  acquisition  of  the 
debt  obligation  Is  reasonably  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  export  transaction  and  the 
terms  of  the  foreign  debt  obligations  are  not 
unreasonable.  Further,  any  U.S.  person  may 
generally  acquire  a  foreign  debt  obligation 
which  is  guaranteed  or  Insured  by  an  agency 
such  as  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  There  are  additional  circum- 
stances under  which  a  U.S.  person  may  ac- 
quire a  foreign  debt  obligation  (without  li- 
ability for  Interest  equalization  tax)  In  con- 
nection with  the  sale  or  lease  of  U.S.  made 
goods  or  the  performance  of  services  by  a 
U.S.  person.  These  additional  rules,  however, 
are  limited  to  cases  where  the  U.S.  person 
acquiring  the  foreign  debt  obligation,  manu- 
factured the  goods  ( or  the  goods  were  manu- 
factured by  an  affiliate  of  the  U.S.  person)  or 
the  sal©  or  lease  was  made  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  U.8.  person's  trade  or  business, 
or  a  debt  obligation  was  first  acquired  by 
either  the  manufacturer  or  exporter  and 
was  later  transferred  to  any  other  U  S 
person. 

It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  limitations  in  the  above 
rules  have  prevented  some  U.S.  persons  from 
acquiring  foreign  debt  obligations  (without 
liability  for  interest  equalization  tax)  in 
cases  where  the  U.S.  person  has  acquired  for- 
eign debt  obligations  in  an  export  credit 
transaction  which  have  a  favorable  balance 
of  trade  Impact.  Therefore,  the  committee 
has  liberalized  the  restrictions  In  these  types 
of  situations  previously  applicable  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  foreign  debt  obligation  in  con- 
nection with  an  export  credit  transaction. 

Expansion  of  export  credit  exemption  (sec. 
3(f)  of  the  bill  and  sec.  4914(c)  of  the 
code).— The  committee's  amendment  pro- 
vides that  the  interest  equalization  tax  is  not 
to  apply  to  the  acquisition  of  a  debt  obliga- 
tion of  a  foreign  Issuer  or  obligor  arising  out 
of  the  sale  or  lease  of  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty or  services  (not  Including  functions  per- 
formed as  an  underwriter)  if  not  less  than 
85  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  loan  Is  at- 
tributable to  the  sale  or  lease  of  U.S.  made 
goods  (whether  or  not  produced  by  a  U.S. 
person)  or  to  the  performance  of  services  by 
U.S.  persons.  In  order  for  this  exception  to 
apply,  the  acquisition  of  the  debt  obligation 
must  be  reasonably  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  sale  or  lease  of  the  property  or  services 
out  of  which  the  debt  obligation  arises,  and 
the  terms  of  the  debt  obligation  must  not 
be  unreasonable  in  light  of  the  credit  prac- 
tices in  the  business  in  which  the  person 
selling  or  leasing  the  property  or  services  Is 
engaged.  In  addition,  the  refunding  or  re- 
financing of  a  debt  obligation  may  qualify 
for  the  export  credit  exemption.  In  order  for 
the  refunding  or  refinancing  to  qualify,  the 
amount  of  the  new  debt  obligation  may  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  the  previous  debt  obli- 
gation. Further,  the  previous  debt  obligation 
must  be  one  which,  if  it  arose  at  the  time 
of  the  refunding  or  refinancing,  would  qual- 
ify for  an  exemption  from  the  Interest  equal- 
ization tax  as  an  export  credit  transaction. 
Finally,  the  terms  of  the  refunding  or  re- 
financing must  not  be  unreasonable  In  light 
of  credit  practices  in  the  business  in  which 
the  person  who  Is  providing  the  refunding 
or  refinancing  Is  engaged  and  the  refunding 
or  refinancing  must  be  in  a  transaction  In 
which  the  refunding  or  refinancing  Is  not 
unusual.  Thus,  for  example,  if  the  sale  of  a 
ship  with  a  20-year  life  was  financed  by  debt 
obligations  having  a  5-year  life  to  maturity, 
the  refunding  or  refinancing  of  the  original 


debt  obligations  for  an  additional  5-year 
period  will  qualify  for  an  export  credit  ex- 
emption If  the  original  debt  obligation  could 
qualify  under  the  export  credit  exemption 
provided  in  the  committee's  version  of  the 
bill  at  the  time  of  the  refunding  or  refi- 
nancing. 

Loans  to  U.S.  persons  to  finance  export 
transactions  (sec.  3(e)  of  the  bill  and  sec. 
4912  (b)(3)  of  the  code). — A  domestic  cor- 
poration or  partnership  which  lends  funds  to 
a  foreign  person  may  be  treated  as  being 
formed  or  availed  of  for  the  principal  purpose 
of  obtaining  funds  for  a  foreign  issuer  or 
obligor.  However,  this  loan  may  be  exempt 
from  the  interest  equalization  tax  if  it  is  an 
export  credit  transaction.  It  has  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  that  if  another 
corporation  invests  in  the  stock  of,  or  makes 
a  loan  to,  this  corporation  or  partnership 
m  order  for  It  to  enter  Into  an  exempt  ex- 
port credit  transaction  with  a  foreign  bor- 
rower the  other  corporation  may  be  subject 
to  the  tax  (since  it  is  treated  as  acquiring 
the  debt  obligation  of  the  foreign  borrower). 
Accordingly,  th^  committee  has  amended 
the  House  bill  to  provide  that  an  acquisition 
which  satisfies  the  requirements  of  being  an 
export  credit  transaction  and  Is.  therefore, 
without  liability  for  Interest  equalization  tax 
Is  not  to  be  taken  Into  consideration  In  de- 
termining whether  a  domestic  corporation 
or  partnership  is  formed  or  availed  of  for 
the  principal  purpose  of  obtaining  funds  for 
a  foreign  issuer  or  obligor. 

Exclusion  for  acquisitions  by  QLFCS  to 
finance  exports  (sec.  3(g)  (1)  of  the  bill  and 
sec.  4915(e)(1)(A)  of  the  code)  .—Under 
present  law.  Investments  in  a  QLFC  (qualified 
lending  and  finance  corporation)  or  domestic 
lending  and  financing  corporation  may  not 
be  used  to  acquire  stock  or  debt  obligations 
of  foreign  issuers  or  obligors  unless  the  U.S. 
person  making  the  Investment  obtained  the 
funds  for  his  Investment  from  sources  out- 
side the  United  States.  The  committee  does 
not  see  why  a  QLFC  or  domestic  lending  and 
financing  corporation  should  not  use  do- 
mestic funds  to  acquire  a  foreign  debt  obliga- 
tion when  the  acquisition  arises  out  of  an 
export  credit  transaction  which  Is  exempt 
from  the  Interest  equalization  tax.  Accord- 
ingly, the  committee  has  amended  the  House 
bill  to  provide  that  a  QLFC  or  domestic  lend- 
ing or  financing  corporation  may  use  do- 
mestic source  funds  to  lend  for  qualified  ex- 
port credit  transactions  or  to  buy  U.S.  made 
goods  for  leasing  outside  of  the  United  States. 
7.  Participating  firms  trading  for  their  own 
accounts  (sec.  3(h)  of  the  bill  and  sec.  4918 
(e)  of  the  code). 

Under  present  law,  there  are  a  number 
of  circumstances  under  which  a  participating 
firm  may  issue  a  broker-dealer  confirmation 
indicating  that  the  securities  It  is  selling  are 
exempt  from  tax.  However,  present  law  does 
not  specifically  provide  for  the  Issuance  of 
a  confirmation  where  a  participating  firm 
sells  securities  it  purchased  for  its  own  ac- 
count and  pays  the  tax  Itself.  Regiuatlons 
dealing  with  this  problem  have  not  been  is- 
sued since  these  provisions  were  enacted  in 
1967.  Despite  this,  the  Treasury  Department 
has  Indicated  in  a  technical  Information  re- 
lease that  in  these  situations  a  confirmation 
will  be  considered  to  be  valid.  The  val'dlty 
of  a  confirmation  Is  Important  mainly  be- 
cause If  a  firm  issues  a  false  conflrmntlon 
the  law  provides  a  penalty  of  125  percent  of 
the  tax  that  otherwise  would  be  payable. 

The  committee  has  amended  the  House  bill 
to  make  it  clear  that  a  participating  firm 
may  Issue  a  valid  broker-dealer  confirmation 
if  It  sells  securities  for  its  own  account  and 
pays  the  tax  by  the  date  it  would  have  had 
to  deposit  the  funds  in  a  separate  account  if 
it  had  been  acting  for  a  customer  instead  of 
for  Itself.  However,  the  126  percent  penalty 
will  continue  to  apply  to  all  tax  avoidance 
cases.  Additionally,  the  rules  applicable  to 
these   transactions   remain   unchanged    (In- 
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eluding  the  rules  relating  to  the  requirements 
of  making  returns,  to  the  time  for  filing  re- 
turns, and  to  interest  and  penalties) . 

Since  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
that  this  rule  relating  to  participating  firms 
Uadlng  for  their  own  account  is  declarative 
of  existing  law,  this  amendment  to  the  House 
bill  has  been  made  retroactive  to  the  date 
of  the  original  adoption  of  the  participating 
firm  rules  (i.e.,  it  Is  to  apply  to  acquisitions 
of   foreign    securities    made    after   July    14, 

1967).  ,      _,     , 

8.  Interest  equalization  tax  refunds  (sec. 
3(1)  of  the  bUl  and  sec.  4919  and  6611(e)  of 
the  code). 

Under  present  law,  an  underwriter  or  deal- 
er in  securities  which  acquires  foreign  secu- 
rities generally  is  subject  to  the  Interest 
equalization  tax  upon  that  acquisition.  How- 
ever, the  firm  is  generally  allowed  a  credit 
or  refund  of  the  tax  to  the  extent  the  foreign 
securities  are  resold  to  foreigners.  An  Interest 
equalization  tax  return  is  required  to  be  filed 
by  the  firm  for  each  calendar  quarter  during 
which  It  incurs  llabUlty  for  the  tax.  If  the 
firm  does  not  resell  the  foreign  securities 
until  after  the  elapse  of  a  2-day  period  In 
the  case  of  stock  or  a  90-day  period  In  the 
case  of  debt  obligations,  It  Is  required  to  pay 
the  tax.  If  the  due  date  for  the  quarterly  re- 
turn falls  In  this  period,  a  tax  must  be  paid 
even  though  subsequently  If  It  resells  the 
foreign  securities  to  foreigners  it  may  claim 
a  credit  or  refund  of  the  tax  paid.  However, 
under  present  law,  the  firm  Is  not  entitled 
to  Interest  on  a  refund  regardless  of  the 
length  of  time  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
takes  to  process  the  claim  for  refund. 

It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  processing  of  the  types  of 
refunds  referred  above  may  In  some  cases 
take  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  up  to  two 
years.  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
that  such  a  delay  Is  excessive.  Therefore,  the 
committee  has  amended  the  House  bUl  to 
provide  that  a  firm  In  this  situation  Is  to  be 
entitled  to  Interest  on  a  refund  which  is  not 
paid  within  45  days  after  the  date  on  which 
the  claim  for  refund  Is  filed  for  an  overpay- 
ment in  a  prior  quarter. 

9.  Foreign  lending  or  finance  businesses 
(sec.  3(J)  (1)  of  the  biU  and  sec.  4926(a)  (3A) 
of  the  code). 

Present  law  provides  an  election  for  a  U.S. 
corporation  which,  in  effect,  exempts  it  from 
the  interest  equalization  tax.  If  It  (together 
with  any  subsidiaries)  is  primarily  engaged 
In  a  lending  or  finance  business  (making 
loans  for  48  months  or  less)  through  offices 
located  outside  the  United  States  and  holds 
Itself  out  In  the  ordinary  course  for  its  for- 
eign lending  or  finance  business  as  lending 
money  to  the  public  generaUy.  This  result  Is 
accomplished  by  permitting  the  U.S.  com- 
panies meeting  these  tests  to  elect  to  be 
treated  as  foreign  corporations  for  purposes 
of  this  tax. 

As  stated  above,  in  order  for  the  tax  not  to 
apply,  a  U.S.  corporation  making  this  election 
must  be  "primarily"  engaged  In  a  lending 
or  finance  business.  If  a  U.S.  corporation  bor- 
rows funds  abroad  and  loans  these  funds  to 
Its  foreign  subsidiary  which  makes  loans  to 
foreigners,  it  may  be  considered  "primarily" 
engaged  In  the  finance  business.  However,  If 
this  procedure  Is  followed,  it  may  In  certain 
circumstances,  violate  the  thin  capitalization 
rules  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  If  the 
thin  capitalization  rules  would  be  violated  by 
a  loan,  corporations  generally  would  make 
an  equity  Investment  In  the  subsidiary  In 
order  to  provide  It  new  funds  with  which 
to  operate.  On  the  other  hand.  If  the  U.S. 
corporation  makes  an  equity  Investment  In 
Its  foreign  lending  and  finance  subsidiary,  it 
may  be  subject  to  the  Interest  equalization 
tax  even  though  only  foreign  funds  are  used 
for  this  equity  Investment,  since  It  may  no 
longer  be  considered  as  being  "primarily" 
In  the  lending  or  finance  business. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
this  restriction  on  the  equity   Investments 


of  electing  U.S.  corporations  In  their  for- 
eign lending  or  finance  subsidiaries  is  un- 
duly burdensome  and  serves  no  U.S.  balance 
of  payments  purpose  if  foreign  funds  are 
used  for  the  investment.  Therefore,  the  com- 
mittee has  amended  the  House  bill  to  pro- 
vide that  a  U.S.  corporation  which  would 
otherwise  be  treated  as  primarily  engaged 
In  the  foreign  lending  or  finance  business 
is  to  be  allowed  to  make  equity  contribu- 
tions to  foreign  lending  and  finance  corpo- 
rations which  are  members  of  the  same 
affiliated  group  without  being  considered 
not  "primarily"  engaged  In  a  lending  or  fi- 
nance business.  Only  foreign  source  funds 
may  be  used  for  this  type  of  Investment. 

The  conunlttee  has  also  amended  the  House 
bill  to  change  the  rvUe  discussed  above  pro- 
viding that  in  order  for  a  corporation  to  be 
considered  as  primarily  engaged  in  a  lend- 
ing or  finance  business.  It  may  make  only 
loans  of  48  months  or  less.  While  this  ma- 
turity was  the  trade  practice  when  this  pro- 
vision was  originally  enacted.  It  is  now  the 
trade  practice  to  regularly  make  loans  for 
periods  of  up  to  60  months.  Therefore,  the 
committee  has  provided  that  the  48-month 
rule  be  extended  to  60  months. 

10.  Funding  of  stock  options  by  foreign 
corporations  treated  as  domestic  (sec.  3 (J) 
(2)(A)-(F)  of  the  bUl  and  sec.  4920(b)(2) 
of  the  code). 

Under  present  law,  certain  of  foreign  cor- 
porations are  considered  as  domestic  Issuers 
and,  thus,  the  acquisition  of  their  stock  by  a 
U.S.  person  Is  not  subject  to  Interest  equali- 
zation tax.  Generally,  If  at  least  65  percent  of 
the  stock  of  a  foreign  corporation  was  held 
by  U.S.  persons  at  the  time  of  the  original 
enactment  of  the  Interest  equalization  tax, 
or  If  the  stock  was  principally  traded  on  a 
U.S.  stock  exchange  and  If  at  least  50  percent 
of  the  stock  was  held  by  U.S.  persons,  the  for- 
eign stock  Is  treated  as  the  stock  of  a  do- 
mestic corporation  for  purposes  of  the  Inter- 
est equalization  tax.  The  committee  has 
noted  that  certain  of  these  specially  treated 
foreign  corporations  desire  to  grant  their 
employees  an  option  to  buy  their  stock.  If 
these  employee  stock  options  are  granted 
with  respect  to  a  new  class  of  stock  Issued 
after  November  10,  1964,  their  exercise  gen- 
erally will  result  In  the  Interest  equalization 
tax  being  Imposed  on  the  acquisition  of  the 
stock. 

The  effect  of  this  provision  Is  to  the  ex- 
empt some  option  stock  from  the  interest 
equalization  tax  while  Imposing  the  tax  on 
others,  solely  on  the  basis  of  whether  or  not 
the  stock  was  outstanding  at  the  time  of  the 
original  enactment  of  the  Interest  equaliza- 
tion. 

To  remove  this  difference  In  treatment,  the 
committee  has  amended  the  House  bill  to 
provide  that  stock  acquired  by  U.S.  em- 
ployees upon  the  exercise  of  their  stock 
options  Is  to  be  exempt  from  the  tax  where 
certain  conditions  are  met.  These  conditions 
are:  (1)  the  stock  mtist  be  held  (as  shown 
on  the  records  of  the  corporation)  by  more 
than  250  shareholders  on  the  corporation's 
last  record  date  before  either  July  19.  1963. 
or  the  date  of  the  issuance  of  the  additional 
shares;  (2)  the  stock  must  be  Issued  pursu- 
ant to  an  option  plan  which  is  not  trans- 
ferable other  than  by  will  or  similar  means 
and  which  Is  exercisable  only  by  the  U.S.  em- 
ployee during  his  lifetime;  (3)  no  stock  may 
be  issued  to  an  employee  who  owns  more 
than  5  percent  of  the  stock  of  the  corpora- 
tion; and  (4)  the  options  granted  In  a  year 
do  not  represent  more  than  1  percent  of  the 
outstanding  stock  of  the  corporation.  This 
provision  applies  to  stock  Issued  after  Jan- 
uary 29.  1973,  and  it  Includes  both  stock  is- 
sued under  a  qualified  stock  option  plan 
(under  section  422)  and  under  a  nonquali- 
fied plan.  The  nxxmber  of  shares  of  stock  Is 
to  be  adjusted  to  refiect  recapitalizations  and 
stock  dividends  during  the  year. 

Another  related  problem  presented  to  the 


committee  Involved  situations  where  stock 
had  already  been  Issued  to  employees  after 
November  10,  1964,  under  a  stock  option 
plan.  This  stock  when  acquired  by  employees 
who  are  VS.  persons  was  subject  to  interest 
equalization  tax.  In  such  cases  the  market- 
ability of  the  stock  Issued  after  November 
10,  1964,  has  been  seriously  restricted  since 
it  must  bear  a  legend  that  It  may  be  subject 
to  the  interest  equalization  tax  If  acquired 
by  a  U.S.  person.  The  committee  concluded 
that  It  was  unfortunate  to  restrict  the  sale 
of  the  stock  In  this  manner  in  the  case  of 
these  U.S.  employees.  As  a  result,  the  com- 
mittee amended  the  House  bill  to  provide 
that  stock  acquired  by  an  employee  upon 
the  exercise  of  an  employee  stock  option 
which  Is  Issued  to  the  employee  by  his  em- 
ployer after  November  10.  1964,  and  prior  to 
January  30,  1973,  Is  to  be  exempt  from  the 
tax  if  the  tax  was  paid  In  any  prior  acquisi- 
tion of  the  stock  In  those  cases  where  the 
stock  was  Issued  pursuant  to  the  exercise  of 
an  employee  stock  option.  This  rule  is  not 
needed  for  stock  issued  after  January  30. 
1973.  since  It  Is  expected  that  stock  (Issued 
(Hirsuant  to  the  exercise  of  employee  stock 
options)  after  that  date  will  generally  come 
within  the  provisions  of  the  stock  option 
rules  discussed  above. 

11.  Foreign  corporations  treated  as  domes- 
tic m  reorganizations  (sec.  3(J)  (2)  (O)  of  the 
bin  and  new  sec.  4920(b)  (2)  (P)  of  the  code) . 

Under  present  law,  a  foreign  corporation 
whose  stock  Is  treated  as  domestic  stock 
(meeting  the  general  tests  set  out  In  No.  9 
above)  can  Issue  new  stock  after  November 
10,  1964,  without  payment  of  Interest  equali- 
zation tax  If  all  of  the  additional  stock  Is 
Issued  In  exchange  for  shares  of  a  domestic 
corporation  which  Is  engaged  In  the  active 
conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  Immediately 
before  the  exchange.  However,  this  rule  does 
not  apply  If  the  stock  Is  Issued  for  the  stock 
of  a  foreign  corporation.  The  committee 
concluded  that  this  rule  which  distinguishes 
between  stock  acquisitions  of  corporations 
solely  upon  the  basis  of  where  the  acquired 
corporation  is  organized,  is  overly  restrictive 
and  can  unduly  retard  the  growth  of  business 
predominantly  owned  by  U.S.  persons. 

As  a  result,  the  committee  has  amended 
the  House  bill  to  permit  the  issuance  of 
stock  as  consideration  for  the  acquisition  of 
stock  of  a  foreign  corporation  if  Immediately 
after  the  acquisition  the  Issuer  owns  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  stock  of  the  acquired 
corporation.  Alternatively,  stock  may  be  Is- 
sued as  consideration  for  the  acquisition  of 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  assets  of  a  for- 
eign corporation.  It  Is  common  for  these 
acquisitions  to  be  effected  by  using  either 
stock  or  convertible  debt  obligations  as  con- 
sideration. Therefore,  stock  may  be  Issued 
upon  conversion  of  debt  obligations,  or  In 
connection  with  the  prior  conversion  of  debt 
obligations  (such  as  to  repay  a  loan  of  exempt 
shares  tised  to  convert  such  debt  obliga- 
tions), which  were  the  consideration  for  the 
acquisition  of  stock  or  assets. 

However,  for  the  tax  not  to  apply  if  these 
corporations  acquire  other  corporations  In 
this  manner,  they  must  meet  the  following 
tests.  The  acquired  corporation  must  be  en- 
gaged In  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
business  other  than  as  a  dealer  tn  securities. 
Immediately  before  the  acquisition.  Further, 
the  stock  of  the  acquiring  corporation  must 
have  been  held  by  more  than  5.000  persons 
on  the  corporation's  last  record  date  before 
January  1,  1973.  During  the  period  beginning 
January  1.  1973.  and  running  through  the 
date  of  the  acquisition,  the  acquiring  cor- 
poration's stock  must  have  been  traded  on 
a  U.S.  stock  exchange.  It  must  have  had  its 
principal  office  In  the  United  States,  and  It 
must  have  been  engaged  In  business  in  the 
United  States.  Additionally,  the  acquiring 
corporation  must  have  lieen  actively  engaged 
in  a  trade  or  business  on  July  19.  1963.  shares 
of  the  class  of  stock  must  have  been  held  by 
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more  than  250  shareholders  on  the 
tlon"s  last  record  date  prior  to  that 
prior  to  the  Issuance  of  the  addttlot^al 
the  percentage  requirement   (65 
50    percent)    must    have    been    me 
the  corporation  may  not  Issue 
percent  of  Its  Steele  for  this  purpo^ 
termlnlng   whether  the   5   percent 
ment  has  been  met.  the  stock  Issue^ 
acquisition  Is  added  to  other  stock 
this  purpose  during  the  preceding 
The  number  of  shares  Issued  during 
ceding   5  years   Is  to  be   adjusted 
recapitalization  and  stock  dividends 
those  years. 

12.   Qualified   lending  and  flnandlng 
poratlon  (QLPC)    (sec.  3(g)(2)   anc 
(6)  of  the  bill  and  sec.  4920(d)  of 

Present  law  contains  a  procedur* 
by  a  U.S.  person  may  make  a  dlrec  t 
ment   In   a   foreign   corporation    ( 
electing    domestic    corporation)     If 
conditions  are  met.  Corporations 
Isfy  the  conditions  are  referred  to  as 
lending  and  financing  corporations 
The   conditions   which    a   corporation 
meet  are:  First,  the  business  actlvltlps 
corporation  must  be  the  making 
the    acquiring    of    accounts    rece 
leasing  of  tangible  personal  property 
servicing  of  debt  obligations 
made  to  foreign  persons   (and  foreign 
tarvglble  personal  property  used  In 
business  I  must  be  made  with  forel( 
from  specified  foreign  sources.  Thesi  i 
source  funds  include  loans  from 
foreign   persons,  earnings  from   the 
lending  or  financing  business,  and 
tlons  to  capital  or  as  payment  for 
where  the  funds  are  derived  from 
of  debt  obligations  by  a  related 
the  specified   types  of  foreign  pers(^ns 
committee  has  become  aware  of  the 
there  are  a  number  of  limitations  as 
a  QLFC  may  do  and  still  retain  the 
tlon  from  the  interest  equalization 
order  to  permit  a  QLPC  to  finance 
or  lease  of  U.S.  made  goods  and  to 
more  effectively  with  foreign 
committee    has    made    a    number 
modifications  which  do  not  adverse  y 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

Exclusion   for    acquisitions    by 
finance  exports  (sec.  3(g)  (2)  of  the 
sec.  4920(d)  (2)  of  the  code). — Under 
law,  a  QLFC  may  use  its  own  domestic 
Ings  to  acquire  U.S.  made  goods  foi 
outside  the  United  States.  However 
may  not  use  domestic  funds  to 
sale  cf  property  manufactured  In  th( 
States.  The  committee  Is  of  the  opln:on 
the   differing   results   In   these 
cannot  be  Justified.  Accordingly,  the 
tee  has  amended  the  House  bill  to 
QLFC  to  use  domestic  source  funds  to 
the  sale  of  U.S.  made  goods. 

Foreign  source  borrowing  by 
related  corporations  (sec.  3(J)(3)  of 
and  sec.  4920(d)  (2)(A)  (HI)   of  the 
Under  present  law.  if  a  QLFC  borrows 
source  funds  from  a  related  foreign 
tlon.  these  funds  are  treated  as 
qualified  foreign  sources  only  U  the 
foreign  corporation  has  given  prior 
Its  Intent  to  borrow  from  nonrelated 
sources  and  to  use  these  funds  to 
related  QLFC. 

The  committee  believes  that  th 
notice  and  tracing  requirements  are 
sary  where  a  related  commercial  banl 
a  loan  to  a  QLFC.  Furthermore,  It  Is 
tlcable  to  trace  the  source  of  the  fund^ 
bank's  depositors.  The  committee 
lleves  that  these  requirements  are  too 
tlve  In  that  they  prevent  a  related 
clal  bank  from  lending  to  a  relate< 
which  relends  the  funds  to  a  second 
QLFC. 

Tot  these  reasons,  the  committee  has 
amended  the  House  bill  to  permit  a  related 
commercial  bank  to  make  a  loan  to  a  related 
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QLFC  without  having  to  comply  with  the 
prior  notice  and  tracing  requirements.  In  ad- 
dition, the  committee's  bill  permits  a  related 
QLFC  to  make  a  loan  to  a  second  related 
QLFC  (currently  the  second  QLFC  is  gener- 
ally required  to  obtain  the  funds  from  un- 
related sources). 

Percentage  of  stock  owned  by  parent  cor- 
porations of  QLFC   (sec.  3(J)(4)   of  the  bill 
and  sec.  4920(d)  (2)  (B)  of  the  code. — Under 
present  law.  a  QLFC  may  only  make  loans  to 
foreign  persons  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
payment  for  Its  stock  or  contributions  to  its 
capital,  if  these  proceeds  were  derived  from 
the  sale  to  unrelated  foreign  persons  of  secu- 
rities  by    a    more   than    60   percent    related 
corporation.  Therefore,  the  funds  obtained 
by  a  QLPC  from  a  10  percent  direct  investor 
in  a  QLFC  may  not  be  loaned  to  foreign  per- 
sons. The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
any  Investment  which  qualifies  as  a  direct 
investment  under  the  Interest  equalization 
tax  provisions  should  be  able  to  qualify  as  a 
source  of  funds  which  may  be  lent  to  foreign 
persons.    Accordingly,    the    committee    has 
amended  the  bill  to  reduce  the  more  than 
50  percent  ownership  requirement  to  a   10 
percent  or  more  ownership  requirement  In 
determining  whether  proceeds  of  the  pay- 
ment for  stock  or  contributions  to  capital 
of  a  QLFC  may  be  lent  to  foreign  persons. 
Source  of  funds  for  QLFCs  (sec.  3 (J)  (5)  of 
the  bill  and  sec.  4920(d)(1)  of  the  code). — 
Under  present  law,  a  QLFC  may  obtain  for- 
eign source  funds  by  borrowing  from  related 
foreign  corporations  or  certain  related  do- 
mestic corporations  which  are  treated  as  for- 
eign. It  would  appear  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  effect  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments an  equally  acceptable  soiu-ce  of  for- 
eign funds  are  funds  obtained  from  a  related 
domestic   corporation   which    obtains   these 
funds  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  its 
debt  obligations  which  the  related  domestic 
corporation  has  elected  to  be  treated  as  sub- 
ject to  interest  equalization  tax  (these  debt 
obligations  are  in  effect  treated  as  the  obli- 
gations of  a  foreign  Issuer) .  As  a  result,  the 
committee  has  amended  the  bill  to  provide 
that  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  debt  ob- 
ligations by  a  domestic  corporation  which 
has  made  an  election  to  treat  the  debt  ob- 
ligations as  foreign  is  to  qualify  as  a  source 
of  funds  to  be  loaned  to  foreign  persons  by 
a  QLFC  If  the  proceeds  are  directly  trans- 
ferred by  the  foreign  lenders  to  the  QLFC. 
In  this  case  the  debt  obligations  must  be 
sold  to  unrelated  foreign  persons. 

Equity  investments  of  QLFCs  (sec.  3(J) 
(6)  of  the  bin  and  sec.  4920(d)(3)  of  the 
code). — Under  present  law.  QLFSs  generally 
are  not  permitted  to  own  stock  of  other  cor- 
porations. It  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee,  however,  that  there  are  a 
number  of  valid  business  reasons  for  a  QLFC 
to  make  an  equity  Investment  In  another 
corporation.  For  example,  obtaining  the  stock 
of  a  borrower  may  be  the  most  effective 
means  a  QLPC  may  have  of  foreclosing 
on  a  loan.  Also,  a  QLPC  may  need  to  make 
an  Investment  in  a  second  QLFC  In  order 
to  participate  in  an  Investment  In  certain 
foreign  countries.  Finally,  a  QLFC  may,  as 
part  of  a  financing  transaction,  take  back 
shares  of  a  foreign  issuer  or  obligor. 

Since  foreign  funds  are  xised  for  these 
acquisitions  and  they  are  customary  trans- 
actions In  the  lending  and  financing  busi- 
ness, the  committee  concluded  that  QLFCs 
should  be  able  to  make  these  types  of  in- 
vestments. Accordingly,  the  committee 
amended  the  bill  to  provide  that  a  QLFC 
may  (1)  make  a  10  percent  or  more  equity 
investment  in  another  QLFC  or  in  a  partner- 
ship which  would  generally  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  being  a  QLFC;  (2)  acquire 
stock  by  foreclosure  if  the  stock  Is  dis- 
posed of  within  a  ninety  day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  day  after  the  date  of  the  foreclo- 
sure (or  such  additional  90  day  periods  as 
the  Treasury  Department  determines  are 
needed  to  dispose  of  the  stock);  or  (3)  ac- 


quire stock  of  a  foreign  corporation  if  it  la 
In  connection  with,  and  Incidental  to,  a  fi- 
nancing transaction,  but  only  if  the  stock 
does  not  have  a  value  in  excess  of  10  percent 
of  the  value  of  the  debt  obligation  and  the 
terms  of  the  debt  obligation  are  not  un- 
reasonable In  light  of  the  credit  practices 
In  the  business  in  which  the  person  acquir- 
ing the  debt  obligation  is  engaged. 

13.  Stock  dividends  by  certain  mutual 
funds  (sec.  3(J)  (7)  of  the  bill  and  sec.  4920 
(e)  of  the  code). 

Under  present  law.  a  qualifying  domestic 
mutual  fund  which  is  investing  in  foreign 
securities  may  elect  to  be  treated  as  a  foreign 
Issuer  with  respect  to  any  acquisition  of  its 
stock. 

A  problem  exists  in  this  case  where  a 
domestic  mutual  fund  which  has  elected  to 
be  treated  as  a  foreign  Issuer  for  purposes 
of  the  interest  equalization  tax  issues  a  stock 
dividend  to  shareholders  who  have  the  op- 
tion to  receive  a  cash  dividend.  In  this  case 
the  stock  dividend  is  subject  to  the  Interest 
equalization  tax  in  the  hands  of  the  share- 
holders, since  the  shareholders  are  treated 
as  receiving  interests  in  stock  in  foreign 
corporations. 

Since  the  availability  of  such  an  option  to 
the  shareholders  does  not  contribute  to  any 
adverse  effect  on  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments, the  committee  amended  the  House 
bill  to  allow  stock  dividends  to  be  distributed 
to  the  shareholders  without  the  Imposition 
of  an  interest  equalization  tax  in  the  case 
of  mutual  funds  which  have  made  the  elec- 
tion referred  to  above. 

14.  Report  by  Secretary  of  Treasury  (sec.  4 
of  the  bin ) . 

Under  present  law,  there  Is  an  exclusion 
for  new  or  original  issues  where  the  President 
of  the  United  States  determines  that  the 
imposition  of  the  interest  equalization  tax 
will  have  consequences  for  a  foreign  country 
which  Imperil  or  threaten  to  Imperil  the 
stability  of  the  International  monetary  sys- 
tem. At  the  present  time  an  Executive'order 
Is  in  effect  determining  that  the  Imposition 
of  the  interest  equalization  tax  would  have 
such  consequences  in  the  case  of  Canada 
Questions  have  arisen  as  to  whether  under 
this  standard  there  continues  to  be  a  need 
for  this  exclusion  for  Canadian  Issues  As 
a  result,  the  committee  has  added  a  pro- 
vision to  the  House  bill  requiring  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  study  the  effect  of 
the  Canadian  exemption  on  International 
monetary  stability  and  report  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  September  30,  1973  The 
report  is  to  contain  the  results  of  his  study 
and  his  conclusions  as  to  whether  termina- 
tion would  Imperil  or  threaten  to  Imperil 
the  International  monetary  system,  together 
with  any  recommendations  he  may  have  in- 
cluding those   involving  legislation. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  tlie  committee  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  en  bloc  and  regarded 
as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of  further 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
object,  but  I  reserve  the  right  to  object. 
The  Senator  has  taken  care  of  any  pos- 
sible amendments  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

I  understand  from  my  oflace  that  I  may 
have  a  technical  amendment,  although 
I  do  not  know.  However,  I  would  greatly 
appreciate  it  if  the  manager  of  the  bill 
would  give  me  an  opportunity  to  check 
that  out. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator's  right  to  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  a  committee 
amendment  is  not  prejudiced. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendments 
are  agreed  to  en  bloc. 
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Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  unless  we 
expect  the  present  very  bad  balance-of- 
payments  situation  to  get  a  great  deal 
worse  than  it  is,  unless  we  want  interest 
rates  to  rise  drastically  and  immediately, 
then  this  bill  must  be  passed  by  the  end 
of  March.  Otherwise  there  would  be  a 
tendency  for  American  fimds  to  flow  out 
after  the  end  of  this  month  for  invest- 
ment outside  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  BuR- 
DicK).  Objection  is  heard.  The  clerk  will 
continue  the  call  of  the  quorum. 

The  legislative  clerk  continued  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  sought 
the  floor  before,  in  order  to  make  some 
brief  remarks  on  the  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  and  especially,  as  I  have  enter- 
tained the  view  for  a  long  time  and  have 
expressed  it  time  and  time  again,  be- 
cause the  tax  is  a  bad  and  ineffective 
way  to  approach  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  difficulties.  Those  difficulties  have 
already  proliferated.  They  are  worse  now 
than  ever.  The  balance  of  payments 
which  we  have  today  Is  in  worse  shape 
than  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  ex- 
tension In  1969.  The  interest  rate  dis- 
parities between  the  United  States  and 
other  countries,  notably  the  United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  Italy,  and  others,  is 
still  so  wide  that  we  are  caught  in  a 
box.  There  is  very  little  we  can  do  about 
it,  even  though  this  is  a  regressive  tax. 

The  important  point  which  I  should 
like  to  make  is  that  in  view  of  our  un- 
happy balance-of -payments  situation.  It 
is  very  desirable  to  support  considerable 
investment  in  the  United  States.  That  is 
what  our  Government  has  generally 
pursued  with  a  very  constructive  policy 
on  that  score. 

As  I  am  heavily  involved  In  many  of 
these  matters,  in  a  public  policy  sense, 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  chainnan  of  the 
Finance  Committee  if  he  would  be  kind 
enough  to  give  me  his  attention  and 
reply  to  one  or  two  questions. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  feel- 
ing, especially  In  Europe,  that  if  the 
United  States  withholding  tax  on  divi- 
dends and  interest  for  foreigners  were 
repealed,  there  would  be  an  enormous 
difference  in  terms  of  portfolio  invest- 
ment in  the  United  States.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  net  foreign  purchases  of  U.S. 
securities  constitute  one  of  the  most 
favorable  sectors  in  our  international 
payments  accounts.  This  suggests,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  a  substantial  amoimt 
of  investment  which  has  been  put  off  by 
the  rather  considerable  "penalty"  which 
the  withholding  provision  represents. 


I  should  therefore  like  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  whether  the  consideration  of  this 
matter  has  been  or  will  be  a  subject  of 
consideration  by  the  Finance  Committee. 
The  issue  is  important  at  this  time,  be- 
cause it  is,  perhaps,  tailor-made  to  the 
question  whether  we  would  really  get 
an  affirmative  portion  of  foreign  invest- 
ment here,  which  otherwise  we  would 
not  get,  due  to  a  phrasing  in  the  law 
that  way. 

Mr.  LONG.  This  matter  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  Mr.  Mills,  and  is 
presently  imder  study  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  If  it  can  be 
worked  out  without  serious  tax  evasion 
possibilities  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
very  much. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  problems  involved,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  are  many,  but  if  they 
can  be  resolved,  I  think  we  should  give 
it  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  agree  with  me  that  this  be 
done  with  a  scalpel,  that  is,  with  great 
care,  to  see  that  it  will  result  in  an  im- 
provement in  the  investment  level? 

Mr.  LONG.  If  we  do  not  do  it  care- 
fully, it  will  provide  a  windfall  to  Ameri- 
cans who  arrange  to  have  their  invest- 
ment income  sent  to  them  abroad.  The 
Senator  does  not  want  that,  as  I  am 
sure  I  do  not. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Another  question  I  had 
for  the  Senator  was  this:  We  have  tried 
in  a  variety  of  ways  to  bring  about  a 
proposal  by  the  Treasury  Department  of 
its  own  concepts  for  comprehensive  re- 
form of  the  Internal  Revenue  System, 
the  so-called  tax  loophole  business.  It 
may  be  recalled  that  last  year  an  amend- 
ment which  I  had  tried  on  that  score  was 
headed  off,  as  it  were,  by  a  commitment 
from  the  Treasury  Department  that  it 
would  submit  such  a  plan.  Now,  so  far  ss 
I  can  see,  notwithstanding  a  lot  of  fol- 
lowup,  nothing  like  that  has  happened. 

Does  the  Senator  still  believe  that  that 
is  desirable?  I  certainly  do  think  it 
is,  that  we  should  do  something  and  tiT 
to  get  that  out  of  the  administration 
even  though  we  failed  the  last  time  on 
a  kind  of  gentlemen's  agreement  basis. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  administration  is 
committed  to  making  tax  reform  rec- 
ommendations. Of  course,  that  matter 
will  be  resolved  first  when  these  recom- 
mendations are  sent  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  which  presently  is 
conducting  hearings  on  the  matter.  So 
that  I  have  no  doubt  we  will  see,  in  the 
next  few  months,  the  administration's 
recommendations  In  the  tax  reform 
area.  They  have  been  the  subject  of  con- 
siderable discussion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
very  much.  That  Is  very  reassuring.  I 
gathered  as  a  corollary  to  that  that  the 
Senator  and  the  committee,  at  least  a 
majority  on  the  committee,  join  in  the 
strong  feeling  that  the  concepts  of  a 
comprehensive  tax  reform  proposal 
should,  in  the  first  instance,  come  from 
the  administration  itself. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  certainly  would  expect 
the  administration  to  present  its  views. 


I  am  sure  that  we  will  be  hearing  from 
the  administration  relative  to  its  recom- 
mendations during  the  next  few  months. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
very  much,  and  sisk  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  my  correspondence  with 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Shultz,  on  the 
subject  of  tax  reform,  together  with 
other  documents  useful  for  developing  a 
legislative  history  on  the  subject,  be 
inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Secrttahy  op 

THE  Treasury, 
Washington,  DC,  June  24, 1972. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Jack:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
June  8,  with  respect  to  the  tax  reform  issue. 

I  hope  your  concern  that  the  Administra- 
tion has  taken  a  negative  attitude  about  this 
Important  issue  has  been  dispelled  by  the 
President's  remarks  In  his  press  conference 
of  June  22,  1972.  In  that  press  conference, 
the  President  made  a  firm  commitment  to 
tax  reform.  He  announced  that  an  intensive 
Treasury  study  of  tax  reform  has  been  under 
way  for  some  time  and  that  a  tax  reform 
proposal  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Congress 
by  the  first  of  next  year. 

The  President  has  now  made  a  meaningful 
commitment  to  over-all  tax  reform  &s  you 
suggested.  In  light  of  the  President's  re- 
marks, I  do  not  feel  that  legislation  estab- 
lishing a  one-year  tax  reform  commission 
along  the  line  of  your  draft  bill  would  be 
necessary  or  desirable.  The  time  of  the  Treas- 
ury tax  staff  is  heavily  committed  to  prepa- 
ration of  proposals  in  accordance  with  the 
President's  timetable.  It  is  the  Treasxiry  prac- 
tice to  consult  with  outside  experts  where 
consultation  would  be  helpful.  However,  the 
appointment  of  a  one-year  commission  would 
obviously  be  inconsistent  with  our  half-year 
timetable,  and  would,  in  any  event,  be  a 
serious  diversion  of  Treasury  energies  from 
Its  present  tax  reform  program. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  transcript  of  the 
President's  press  conference  for  your  Infor- 
mation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Oeorce  p.  Shttltz. 


(The  President's  News  Conference  of  June  32, 

1972] 

School  Financing  and  Tax  Reporm 

Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  tell  us  what 
progress  you  are  making  toward  keeping  your 
promise  about  finding  a  way  to  relieve  prop- 
erty taxes  and  provide  fair  and  adequate  fi- 
nancing for  public  schools  and  save  the  pri- 
vate sch(X)ls? 

The  PHEsmENT.  First,  with  regard  to  the 
general  problem  of  tax  reform,  I  would  like 
to  commend  Chairman  Mills  for  the  posi- 
tion that  he  has  taken.  I  had  breakfast  with 
him  and  Congressman  Byrnes  and  with  Sec- 
retary Connally  before  I  went  off  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  discussed  the  problem  of  tax  reform. 
He  Is  very  Interested  in  tax  reform.  I  am 
Interested  in  tax  reform  and.  of  course,  I 
have  noticed  several  candidates  that  have 
expressed  themselves  on  this  point. 

The  problem  is  that  tax  reform,  or  tax 
legislation,  in  an  election  year,  as  Mr.  Mills. 
as  one  of  the  most  experienced  men  in  this 
field,  and  Mr.  Byrnes  both  agree,  is  simply 
not  a  wise  course  of  action.  It  is  hard  enough 
to  get  a  responsible  tax  law  in  a  non-election 
year.  In  an  election  year  It  will  be  totaUy 
Impossible. 

Consequently,  I  think  Chairman  Mills'  an- 
nouncement that  be  will  begin  hearings  on 
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tax  reform  legislation  early  In  the  n^xt 
slon  of  the  Congress  shows  high 
ship.  Now  we  will  be  ready  for  thosjs 
Ings. 

Secreteiry  Connally  Instituted,  at 
quest,  an  Intensive  study  within  the 
ury  Department  of  how  we  could  ref<  rm 
tax  system  to  make  It  more  equitable 
make  It  more  simple  and  also  to 
problems  like  property  tax  which 
65  million  people  and  therefore  are 
view,  unfair. 

These    studies    have    gone    forwar<i 
slderable  progress  has  been  made. 
Shultz  Is  continuing  these  studies 
make  a  decision  on  It  prior  to 
the  budget  and  will  present 
to  the  next  Congress  dealing  with 
sues. 

I  will  not  at  this  time  prejudge 
ous  proposals  that  have  been 
fore  me.  Certainly  Included  In  that 
will   be   relief  for  nonpublic  schools 
committed  to  that,  and  the  approach 
credits  In  this  area  will  be  Included 
proposal. 

Just  so  that  somebody  won't  say 
trying  to  duck  a  hard  one  here.  I  know 
question  of  value-added  will  come  up . 
has  been   a   lot  of  speculation   abou  t 
VeUue-aulded — I  have  Instructed  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  along  v^lth 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers — can 
sldered  as  a  possible  approach  but 
we  can  find  a  non-retrogressive  formu)a 

Tax  reform  should  not  be  used  as 
for  a  tax  Increase.  Value-added  has 
evaluated  then  under  those 

On  final  point  I  will  make  Is  that 
move  In  this  area  we  have  to  reall^ 
we   have  had  considerable  tax 
the  past  3  years.  Nine  million  poor 
have  been  totally  removed  from  the 
tax  rolls.  The  lower-Income  laxpay 
had  reductions  of  83  percent  In  the 
since  1969  and  middle-Income  taxpayers 
had  reductions  of  13  percent 

But   there  are  still   inequities.   On( ' 
I  particularly  emphasize:  At  a  time 
have  made  some  necessary  reforms, 
which  I  have  referred  to,  we  have  m^ved 
the  wrong  direction  in  another  way. 
system,  particularly  the  Federal  incotne 
system.  Is  hopelessly  complex.  I  majored 
law  school  In  tax  law.  As  a  lawyer  I 
do  quite  a  bit  of  tax  work.  I  naturally 
take  the  time  to  make  up  my  own 
tax  returns  now.  But  when  Manolo 
recently  and  asked  me  to  help  him 
the  forms,  I  had  to  send  him  to  a 
and  when  that  Is  the  case  with  a  m^n 
Is  In  basically  not  a  high  income 
then  it  is  time  to  do  something  to 
system  not  only  more  equitable  bui 
It  more  simple.  It  will  put  some  lawyi  irs 
accountants  out  of  business,  but  tb^re 
other  things  they  can  do. 

Q.  Are  you  saying  all  these  proposal  i 
come  until  after  the  first  of  the  year' 

The  Pbesident.  We  will  make  the 
before  the  first  of  the  year,  but 
not  be  considered  by  the  Congress  until 
the  first  of  the  year. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  the  AmerlcAi 
pie.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  those,  for 
pie.  Interested  In  the  nonpublic  schoo 
to  suggest  that  the  Congress,  In  this 
sputtering,   start-and-stop   period — I 
they  are  stopping  next  week  and  the^ 
back  for  6  weeks  and  maybe  come 
the  Republican  Convention  and  the 
that  It  could  enact  tax  reform.  It  Is  no ; 
to  happen,  and  I  am  aware  of  that 
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jAvrrs   Urges    President    To    Make    Tax 
Refobm  Report  Public 

Mr.  jAvrrs.   Mr.  President,  on  the 
President  Johnson's  message  on  the 
the  Union — a  message  that  reportet^y 
deal  directly   with   the  fiscal   policy 
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United  States — I  rise  to  urge  him  to  make 
public  the  staff  report  on  tax  reform. 

Mr.  President,  an  amendment  to  the  tax 
surcharge  bill  last  year — an  amendment  I 
sponsored — called  for  a  report  on  tax  reform 
by  the  President  before  December  31,  1968. 
When  that  time  arrived,  the  White  House  an- 
nounced that  a  report  on  this  critical  sub- 
ject would  not  be  made  available  to  the  gen- 
eral public  and  to  Congress  generally  but 
would  be  delivered  only  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

Mr.  President,  once  this  report  Is  circulated 
In  Congress  It  must  Inevitably  become  public 
as  members  of  the  committees  are  not  bound 
by  a  secrecy  label  on  such  a  document.  A 
vital  aspect  of  the  whole  situation  Is  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  10-percent  surcharge  in 
whole  or  In  part  and  this  In  turn  Is  affected 
by  what  can  be  gained  by  tax  reform. 

I  feel  that  this  subject  Is  so  Important  a 
part  of  the  entire  fabric  of  our  economic 
situation  today,  that  I  urge  the  President  to 
take  off  the  secrecy  label  and  make  It  public 
now  at  the  time  when  he  Is  commenting  on 
the  state  of  our  economy  and  proposing  a 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

A  budget  without  proposals  for  tax  reform 
would  be  seriously  deficient  In  one  vital 
aspect — It  would  Ignore  the  fact  that  the 
people  who  pay  have  a  right  to  know  that  If 
they  are  to  continue  to  pay  more.  It  Is  at  least 
equitable. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  New  York 
Times  editorial  dated  January  10  and  a  New 
York  Post  editorial  of  the  same  date,  critical 
of  the  President's  refusal  to  submit  tax  re- 
form proposals  to  Congress,  and  a  January  2, 
1969,  article  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
this  subject  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  and 
the  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  10,  1969] 
EvAOiNc   Tax   Rxtorm 

President  Johnson  has  set  a  deplorable  ex- 
ample In  this  farewell  period  by  refusing  to 
submit  his  recommendations  on  tax  reform 
to  Congress  and  the  country.  When  Congress 
approved  the  surtax  last  year.  It  stipulated 
that  the  President  send  tax  reform  propos- 
als to  Capitol  HUl  by  Dec.  31. 

Instead  of  welcoming  the  opportunity  to 
provide  leadership  on  this  vital  Issue,  Mr. 
Johnson  shied  away  from  It.  The  Treasury 
experts  prepared  a  tax  message  but  the  Pres- 
ident has  kept  it  secret.  He  did  send  private 
copies  to  the  chairmen  and  ranking  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Finance  and  House  Ways 
and  Means  Conmilttees.  This  curious  per- 
formance was  Justified  as  a  courtesy  to  the 
Incoming  Nixon  Administration  which  would 
have  to  administer  any  new  tax  law.  But  Mr. 
Johnson's  highest  obligation  Is  not  to  the 
convenience  of  his  successors  but  to  the  pub- 
lic which  pays  these  Inequitable  taxes  and 
which  has  the  right  to  know  in  detail  what 
Is  wrong  with  them. 

Representative  Wilbur  Mills,  chairman  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
Senator  Russell  Long,  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  and  their  senior  Republi- 
can colleagues  agreed  with  this  under-the- 
table  procedure.  Naturally  they  would.  They 
like  to  write  the  tax  laws  and  they  prefer  as 
Uttle  Interference  as  possible  from  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Treasury  experts,  the  rank-and-file 
members  of  Congress  or  the  general  public. 

Mr.  Mills  Is  once  again  discussing  reforms 
his  committee  may  Initiate,  but  this  pro- 
vides no  grounds  for  optimism.  In  the  past 
ten  years.  Mr.  Mills  has  talked  more  and 
done  less  about  tax  reform  than  any  man  In 
the  history  of  the  Republic. 

Taxes  meanwhile  are  about  as  unfair  as 
they  were  on  April  20,  1961,  when  President 
Kennedy  sent  a  tax  reform  message  to  Con- 
gress. What  he  said  then  about  the  subtle 
corruption   of   expense    account   deductions 


could  well  be  said  of  the  entire  Income  tax 
law:  "This  Is  a  matter  of  national  concern, 
affecting  not  only  our  public  revenues,  our 
sense  of  fairness,  and  our  respect  for  the 
tax  system,  but  our  moral  and  business  prac- 
tices as  well." 

The  tax  laws  bear  too  heavily  upon  the 
poorest  people  and  much  too  lightly  upon 
many  of  the  wealthy.  President  Johnson  may 
have  refused  to  submit  any  proposals  pub- 
licly to  Congress  because  of  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  oil  depletion  allowance  which  Is 
so  Important  In  his  native  Texas.  The  oil  de- 
pletion allowance  is  excessive,  but  there  are 
many  other  loopholes  and  Inequities  which 
are  more  important  and  more  technical  in- 
volving capital  gains,  estate  taxes  and 
depreciation. 

Senator  Javlts  of  New  York  is  right  In  In- 
sisting that  If  the  White  House  will  not  com- 
mit itself  on  tax  reform,  the  very  least  It 
should  do  Is  make  the  recommendations  of 
the  Treasury  available  to  the  ordinary  pub- 
lic. The  public  Is  going  to  need  all  the  In- 
formation It  can  get  if  it  Is  ever  to  win  the 
battle  for  tax  reforms  over  the  opposition  of 
the  lobbyists  and  the  Congressional  Insiders. 


(From   the   New   York  Post,   Jan.   10,    1969) 
Those  Lost  "Findincs"  on    Tax  Reform 
It  may  be  a  Happy  New  Year  for  opponents 
of  federal  tax  reform;  In  any  event,  they  had 
special  reason  to  celebrate  on  New  Year's  Eve. 
That  was  the  deadline  date  by  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  was  to  have  submitted  his  re- 
form recommendations  to  Congress.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  he  was  under  formal,  legal 
obligation  to  act.  An  amendment,  sponsored 
by  Sen.   Javlts    (R-N.Y.),   to  last  year's  tax 
surcharge  act  specifically  requiring  him  to 
send  up  proposals  by  Dec.  13. 

What  he  sent  Instead  to  Congressional 
leaders  was  a  sheaf  of  studies  and  proposals 
made  by  Treasury  Dept.  staff  members.  He 
said:  "I  have  not  made  any  Judgment  on 
these  staff  proposals.  They  are  the  technical 
product  of  the  tax  specleUists  In  the  depart- 
ment and  have  not  been  discussed  or  exam- 
ined by  me." 

It  may  be  that  the  technical  findings  are 
both  Illuminating  and  Informative  guides  to 
legislation,  but  neither  the  public  nor  most 
Congressmen  are  In  a  position  to  Judge.  The 
staff  reports  and  recommendations  are  still 
secret. 

Sen.  Javlts  has  forcefully  protested  this 
furtive  maneuver  and  has  demanded  full 
public  disclosure.  "I  do  not,"  he  says,  "see 
anything  but  benefit  that  can  come  from  an 
open  declaration  and  an  open  debate."  The 
alternative  to  both  may  be  Indecent  burial  of 
Important  Information  bearing  on  tax  re- 
form. The  President  Is  not  necessarily  obliged 
to  endorse  the  findings.  But  he  has  no  right 
to  "lose"  them. 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  2,  1969] 
JOHKSON  To  Pass  Major  Tax  Retorm  Plans 
TO  Nixon,  Instead  or  Making  Them  Pub- 
lic 

Washington. — President  Johnson  put  a 
major  tax  reform  effort  deeper  Into  limbo  by 
refusing  to  submit  a  special  message  to  Con- 
gress. 

Within  a  few  hours  of  the  New  Year's  Eve 
deadline  set  In  the  10%  surtax  bUl  enacted 
last  summer,  Mr.  Johnson  made  clear  In 
Texas  that  the  reform  proposals  would  be 
passed  privately  to  key  Congressmen  and  to 
the  Nixon  Administration  Instead  of  being 
made  public  as  originally  envisioned. 

The  proposals,  according  to  earlier  com- 
ments of  Treasury  officials,  were  to  Include  a 
sizable  amount  of  income-tax  relief  for  low- 
Income  families  offset  by  tighter  tax  treat- 
ment of  corporations  and  of  affluent  personal 
taxpayers. 

Among  the  key  restrictive  features,  it's  un- 
derstood, was  to  be  a  minimum  tax  assuring 
that  no  one  could  entirely  escape   Income 
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taxes  because  of  receipts  from  tax-exempt 
sources  such  as  Interest  on  municipal  bonds 
or  because  of  specially  large  deductions  for 
charitable  donations  and  the  like.  Also, 
Treasury  technicians  had  hoped  for  a  more 
effective  estate  and  gift  tax  system  and  for 
curbing  the  tax  break  some  corporations  get 
through  having  a  large  number  of  subsidi- 
aries. 

Because  of  the  heavily  liberal  nature  of 
the  proposals  and  because  of  their  complex- 
ity, Treasury  strategists  appeared  doubtftd 
that  the  Nixon  Administration  would  be  In- 
clined to  push  most  of  the  features  very  soon 
or  very  ardently,  if  at  all. 

Mr.  Johnson  had  originally  promised  a  tax- 
reform  message  In  his  economic  report  of 
early  1967,  but  It  was  withheld  to  avoid  com- 
plicating the  difficult-enough  progress  of  his 
surtax  proposal  in  Congress. 

EARLIER    ASStTRANCES 

Until  quite  recently,  high  officials  had  con- 
tinued to  give  both  public  and  private  assur- 
ances that  the  message  would  be  submitted 
well  before  the  year-end  deadline  set  by 
Congress. 

But  in  New  Year's  Eve  letters  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Johnson  advised  that  tax-reform 
proposals  developed  by  the  Treasury  will  in- 
stead be  passed  on  without  recommendation 
to  the  Nixon  Administration. 

This  decision  was  made,  he  said,  with  the 
concurrence  of  House  Ways  and  Means  Chair- 
man Mills  (D.,  Ark.)  and  Senate  Finance 
Chairman  Russell  Long  (D.,  La.) ,  whose  com- 
mittees would  handle  such  legislation. 

"We  believe,"  the  President  asserted  In  his 
letters,  "that  in  Justice  to  the  Administra- 
tion that  will  take  office  within  the  next 
month  and  who  will  have  to  live  with  and 
administer  any  legislation  passed.  It  Is  only 
appropriate  that  they  have  the  opportunity 
to  examine  carefully  and  make  their  Judg- 
ment on  these  matters."  President-elect 
Nixon's  Treasury  Secretary-designate,  David 
Kennedy,  also  concurred  in  this  decision,  Mr. 
Johnson  said,  adding  that  "all  data  pertain- 
ing to  this  matter  will  be  made  available  to 
the  incoming  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
promptly." 

The  President  stressed  that  he  wasn't 
taking  any  stand  on  the  proposals,  which  he 
said  are  available  to  Congress.  "These  studies 
and  proposals,  sJthough  reviewed  by  Secre- 
tary Fowler  (who  resigned  the  top  Treasury 
post  last  month) ,  should  be  viewed  primarily 
as  the  technical  product  of  the  Treasury 
staff,"  Mr.  Johnson  wrote.  "I  have  not  re- 
ceived, considered  or  made  any  Judgments 
on  these  staff  proposals." 

available  to  CONGRESS 

Rep.  Mills  said  he  had  been  advised  that 
the  tax-reform  material  Is  available  to  the 
appropriate  Congressional  committees.  The 
ways  and  means  chairman  said  In  a  statement 
that  he  thought  it  "desirable  for  a  new  Ad- 
ministration to  review  this  material  and  work 
out  arrangements  with  the  ways  and  means 
and  finance  committees  for  hearings  on  these 
tax  proposals  at  a  time  convenient  to  both." 
He  said  Sen.  Long  concurred  In  this,  adding 
thac  so  did  the  ranking  minority  members  of 
the  two  committees.  Sen.  John  Williams  (R., 
Del.)  and  Rep.  Byrnes  (R.,  Wis.). 

The  Administration's  failure  to  make  pub- 
lic the  Treasury  proposals  drew  criticism 
from  Sen.  Javlts  (R.,  N.Y.),  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  that  called  for  a  Presidential  tax- 
reform  message  by  Dec.  31.  He  noted  that 
while  "at  least  the  thinking  of  the  present 
Administration  at  the  staff  level  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  appropriate  committees  and  to 
the  new  Administration."  this  "does  not  com- 
ply with  the  amendment  In  that  it  Is  not 
the  President's  report  .  .  ." 

Tax  reform  is  so  important  In  relation  to 
fighting  Inflation  and  whether  to  extend  the 
surtax,  which  is  slated  to  expire  June  30,  Sen. 
Javlts  said,  "that  members  of  Congress,  finan- 


cial experts  and  the  public  generally  ought  to 
have  a  chance  to  consider"  the  Treasury  staff 
proposals.  He  urged  the  President  allow  the 
report  to  be  made  public. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  57  and  ask  that  it  be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  readiJig 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  30.  after  line  22,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"SUBMISSION    OF    PROPOSALS    FOR    TAX    REFORM 

"Sec.  6.  Not  later  than  120  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress proposals  for  a  comprehensive  reform 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964." 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  George  Grum- 
bar  may  have  permission  to  remain  on 
the  floor  during  this  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  at  the  desk  is  submitted  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  and  it  is 
a  very  simple  amendment.  It  covers  a 
subject  matter  which  has  been  consid- 
ered a  number  of  times  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  various  tax 
measures. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
require  the  administration  to  submit  a 
comprehensive  program  of  tax  reform 
for  consideration  by  Congress  at  the 
earliest  practicable  opportunity.  The 
amendment  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  submit  a  tax  reform 
plan  to  Congress  no  later  than  120  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  to  extend  the  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax.  Since  the  current  tax  expires 
on  March  31,  and  since  the  pending  bill 
to  extend  the  tax  has  already  passed  the 
House,  it  Is  likely  that  the  bill  will  be 
signed  Into  law  by  the  President  with- 
in a  few  days.  Therefore,  under  the  120- 
day  provision  of  the  amendment  I  am 
introducing,  Congress  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  the  administration's  proposals  for 
tax  reform  at  the  end  of  July  or  In  early 
August. 

It  Is  long  past  time  for  the  admin- 
istration to  inform  Congress  and  the 
American  people  about  its  plans  on  the 
critical  issue  of  tax  reform.  The  rising 
popular  demand  for  such  reform  was  a 
major  issue  in  the  1973  election  cam- 
paign, and  nothing  that  has  happened  In 
the  intervening  months  has  diminished 
the  need.  If  anything,  the  outcry  across 
the  country  has  increased  in  the  months 
since  election  day.  Rarely  has  anyone  de- 
scribed the  existing  feeling  more  effec- 
tively than  Phil  Stem  in  the  title  of  his 
new  best-seller,  "The  Rape  of  the  Tax- 
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payer."  The  feeling  is  especially  intense 
today,  as  millions  of  taxpayers  through- 
out the  Nation  enter  the  final  throes  of 
preparing  their  armual  returns  to  meet 
the  April  15  tax  deadline  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

Responding  to  the  rising  tide  of  pop- 
ular demand  for  tax  reform,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  began  an  extensive 
series  of  hearings  on  tax  reform  at  the 
outset  of  the  93d  Congress.  So  far,  the 
committee  has  heard  literally  scores  of 
hours  of  testimony,  extending  over  many 
weeks,  comprising  thousands  of  pages  of 
evidence  by  experts  on  tax  reform. 
Thanks  to  the  leadership  and  initiative 
of  Chairman  Mills  and  his  committee,  a 
tax  reform  bill  is  already  beginning  to 
take  shape  on  the  horizon  of  the  93d 
Congress. 

But  throughout  the  preliminary  stages 
of  this  major  debate  in  Congress,  we 
have  not  had  the  benefit  of  any  formal 
position  paper  or  proposals  by  the  ad- 
ministration. To  the  extent  that  we  have 
any  indication  at  all  of  the  administra- 
tion's position,  it  is  the  ominous  indi- 
cation that  they  stand  for  no  reform  at 
all,  but  simply  a  perpetuation  of  the 
existing  tax  system — a  system  that  flouts 
the  basic  principle  of  our  progressive  in- 
come tax,  and  turns  It  instead  Into  a 
Swiss  cheese  of  loopholes,  incentives, 
shelters,  and  safe  harbors  for  the  special 
interests  and  the  few  who  have  the 
wealth  and  expertise  to  profit  from  such 
provisions. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  is  an 
entirely  appropriate  addition  to  the 
pending  legislation  on  the  interest  equal- 
ization tax.  At  a  time  when  the  Federal 
Government  is  about  to  embark  on  a  ma- 
jor extension  of  a  significant  existing  tax 
provision,  it  is  especially  important  that 
we  take  the  longer  view  and  facilitate  a 
major  goal  of  the  93d  Congress,  the 
enactment  of  comprehensive  tax  reform. 
To  me,  there  could  be  no  more  out- 
rageous or  unfair  distortion  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  tax  justice  than  to  maintain  the 
many  flagrant  inequities  that  now  exist 
in  the  way  our  tax  laws  operate.  Con- 
gress ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
administration's  views  on  tax  reform, 
and  we  ought  to  have  them  now,  as  the 
debate  in  Congress  and  across  the  coim- 
try  begins  to  move  into  high  gear. 

Often  before,  as  in  the  surtax  debates 
of  1968  and  1969,  the  cause  of  tax  reform 
has  been  effectively  enhanced  by  coup- 
Ung  it  to  major  tax  legislation.  We  can 
do  no  less  today,  at  a  time  when  the 
need  for  reform  is  now  more  urgent  than 
ever  before. 

Indeed,  in  1968,  Congress  enacted  vir- 
tually the  identical  provision  I  am  pro- 
posing today.  In  the  Revenue  Expendi- 
ture and  Control  Act  passed  in  June  that 
year,  the  Senate  adopted  a  floor  amend- 
ment by  voice  vote,  proposed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  requiring  the  then  Demo- 
cratic administration  to  submit  a  pro- 
gram for  comprehensive  tax  reform  by 
the  end  of  the  year. 

The  wisdom  of  that  amendment  was 
amply  justified  by  subsequent  events.  The 
tax  reform  program  proposed  by  the  out- 
going administration  of  President  Lyn- 
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don  Johnson  was  a  landmark  in 
tory  of  tax  reform  in  the  Unit^ 
It  laid  the  groimdwork  for  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  and  wis 
mense  contribution  to  the  de^te 
year  in  Congress. 

The  amendment  I  propose  toc^y 
signed  to  achieve  the  same  ._ 
the  debate  on  tax  reform  go  or 
it  go  on  in  an  informed  and  even 
way,  so  that  Congress  can  write 
fairly  reflect  the  mandate  of  _ 
for  tax  reform.  Only  then  will 
a  Revenue  Code  that  represents 
interests  of  all  the  people,  a 
brings  real  tax  justice  to  every 
citizen. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  raised  this  issue 
at  the  time  of  the  revenue-sharing  bill 
in  September  of  last  year,  and  ,he  floor 
manager  of  that  bill,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  ?toance, 
indicated  to  me  that  he  did  not  feel  that 
the  Revenue-Sharing  bill  was 
vehicle  for  such  consideration, 
he  expressed  the  view  at  that 
the  proposal  itself  had  some 
now  Senator  Humphrey  and  I 
again,  and  urge  that  such  ^-_ 
submitted  by  the  administratio  i 

Mr.  President,  I  think  all  oJ 
aware  that  the  American  people 
erally  very  concerned  about  the 
tax  equity,  and  appropriately 
House    of    Representatives    is    . 
deeply  involved  in  a  very  extensivp 
of  the  whole  tax  system  in  this 
and  we  know  that  sometime  in 
too  distant  future,  the 
Finance  will  also  concern  itself 
issue.  It  is  only  appropriate  that 

the  best  judgment  of  the 

too,  so  that  Congress  and  the 

people  will  understand  the 

tion's  position  on  these  importart  meas- 
ures. So  this  proposal  follows  a  pattern 
that  has  been  accepted  In  the  past.  I 
think  it  Is  a  matter  which  is  extremely 
important. 

I  feel  that  the  administration!  should 
welcome  this  concern  and  initiative  by 
Congress  in  trying  to  obtain  iis  ideas 
and  give  its  proposals  the  due  coijsldera- 
tion  which  they  should  ._,.^.. 
ceive.  I  hope  that  the  committee 
able  to  take  this  amendment  to 
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ence. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  ^rtll  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  tlais  reallji 
be  bipartisan,  and  I  hope  othei 
tors  might  join.  It  is  a  matter 
pursued  for  a  long  time,  as  the 
has  so  gracously  said,  and  I  wo^ild 
the  Senator  to  add  my  name 
sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President 
unanimous  consent  that  the  namis 
Senator  from  New  York  be 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President 
joining  the  Senator  from  Massaqhusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)    in  sponsoring 
reform  amendment.  The  amendn^ent 
are  proposing  today  is  simple.  It 
the  President  of  the  United  . 
submit  to  Congress  proposals 
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comprehensive  reform  of  the  Tax  system 
witliin  120  days. 

That  is  all  it  does.  It  does  not  men- 
tion any  specific  loopholes. 

It  just  says,  plainly  and  simply,  "Mr. 
President,  give  the  Congress  the  benefit 
of  your  thinking  on  tax  reform." 

I  note  that  the  President  is  very  will- 
ing to  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  thinking 
on  spending,  and  the  reform  of  the  con- 
gressional budgetary  process.  Mr.  Nixon 
has  proposed  a  spending  ceiling.  He  has 
proposed  modifications  in  the  way  Con- 
gress examines  the  budget. 

That  is  his  right. 

All  of  us  need  to  be  concerned  about 
fiscal  responsibility.  But  may  I  suggest 
that  there  are  two  sides  to  fiscal 
responsibility. 

The  first  begins  with  the  President's 
own  budget  proposals:  For  4  years  now, 
the  President  has  sent  a  budget  to  Con- 
gress filled  with  deficits — more  than  $100 
billion  of  deficits  in  4  years.  I  do  not 
know  how  fiscally  responsible  that  is. 
But  I  do  know  that  Congress  has  cut 
those  budgets  by  $20  billion  in  the  last 
4  years.  I  call  that  fiscal  responsibility. 

The  other  side  to  the  fiscal  coin  is 
taxes  and  tax  justice. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
it.  The  tax  system  of  this  coimtry  is  out 
of  joint.  It  tilts  toward  the  big  corpora- 
tions and  the  special  interest. 

Last  fall,  the  American  people  were 
treated  to  a  parade  of  administration 
spokesmen  saying  that  the  administra- 
tion would  soon  have  a  tax  reform  plan 
of  its  own. 

Treasury  Secretary  Shultz  on  Septem- 
ber 1  said  that  the  "Administration  was 
working  on  a  tax  reform  plan  of  its  own." 
On  October  10,   1972,  John  Ehrlich- 
man  said: 

We  are  going  to  propose  to  the  next  Con- 
gress a  plan  that  wUl  relieve,  that  wUl  start 
down  the  road  of  reducing  the  burden  of 
property  taxes. 

Consequently,  in  June  of  last  year 
President  Nixon  said: 

We  will  make  the  proposals  before  the  first 
of  the  year,  but  they  will  not  be  considered 
by  the  Congress  untu  after  the  first  of  the 
year. 

It  is  now  March  of  1973.  The  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  presently 
holding  hearings  on  tax  reform.  April  15, 
tax  day,  is  quickly  approaching,  and  still 
there  is  no  plan,  no  proposal,  no  legisla- 
tion from  the  Nixon  administration. 

In  fact,  there  is  just  the  opposite.  The 
Nixon  administration  has  begim  a  con- 
certed drive  to  diminish  support  for  tax 
reform. 

About  2  weeks  ago.  Presidential  Coun- 
selor John  Ehrlichman  stated  on  nation- 
wide television  that  tax  reform  would 
mean  working  Americans  would  lose 
their  personal  deductions  and  deduc- 
tions for  home  taxes  and  mortgage  In- 
terest. 

Mr.  President,  that  may  be  the  admin- 
istration's view  of  tax  reform.  If  It  is, 
then  the  President  should  send  Congress 
legislation  that  removes  these  types  of 
deductions.  I  am  certain  the  Congress 
would  be  very  interested  In  such  a  pro- 
posal. 


But  the  fact  Is  that  the  administration 
has  not  made  any  proposals. 

As  every  working  man  and  woman 
knows,  injustice  rims  throughout  our  tax 
system: 

In  1969,  corporate  taxes  amounted  to 
20  percent  of  the  total  revenue  of  the 
United  States.  By  1974,  that  percentage 
was  reduced  to  15  percent. 

The  Nixon  Revenue  Act  of  1971  gave 
business  a  9-to-l  advantage  over  in- 
dividuals as  far  as  tax  relief  was  con- 
cerned. 

In  1970,  over  100  Americans  with  in- 
comes of  over  $200,000  paid  no  income 
tax. 

In  1970,  the  Nation's  20  largest  oil  com- 
panies paid  an  average  tax  of  8.7  per- 
cent; that  is  less  of  a  rate  than  a  work- 
ingman  making  $8,000  a  year  pays. 

Payroll  taxes  have  Increased  from  21 
percent  of  the  total  governmental  reve- 
nues in  1969  to  31  percent  in  1970. 

The  profits  for  big  business  rose  to  over 
$50  billion  last  year,  all  at  a  time  when 
corporate  taxes  were  going  down  and 
down. 

Some  major  U.S.  corporations  pay 
more  in  taxes  to  foreign  countries  than 
they  do  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  what  the  aver- 
age workingman  sees  in  our  tax  system: 
unfairness,  injustices,  unevenness. 

That  Is  what  we  must  try  to  correct. 
We  can  do  so  in  a  responsible  manner. 
We  can  do  so  In  a  way  that  preserves  the 
driving  engine  of  private  enterprise 
while  at  the  same  time  Injecting  an  ele- 
ment of  fairness  Into  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code. 

And,  Congress  and  the  President 
should  work  together  in  this  endeavor. 

That  is  why  I  am  cosponsoring  this 
amendment  today.  We  need  to  know  the 
President's  thinking.  We  want  his 
counsel.  We  want  his  advice.  He  should 
be  willing  to  give  It  to  us  without  any 
direction  by  Congress.  That  is  surely  the 
responsible  way  to  legislate  and  nm  a 
government. 

We  need  smd  ask  some  Indication  of 
support  for  tax  reform  by  the  President. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  the  Senators 
sponsoring  the  amendment,  and  I  am 
willing  to  take  it  to  conference,  and  I 
hope  the  House  will  accept  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  a 
series  of  clerical  amendments  to  this 
measure  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  considered  as  one  amendment. 
They  are  purely  of  a  perfecting  nature. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendments  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  2,  line  21,  strike  "1972"  and  insert 
"1973". 

On   page   6,   line   9,   strike   "December  31, 
1972"  and  Insert  "January  29,  1973". 

On  page  8.  line  5,  strike  "ship"  and  Insert 
"vessel". 

On  page  8,  line  14,  strike  "ship"  and  Insert 
"vessel". 

On  page  8,  line  21,  strike  "ship"  and  In- 
sert "vessel". 

On  page  14,  line  13,  strike  "compiles"  and 
Insert  "continues  to  comply". 
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On  page  14,  line  15,  before  the  period  In- 
sert a  comma  and  the  following:  "for  the  full 
10-year  period". 

On  page  20,  line  9,  before  "Section  4920 
(d)(2)"  insert  "Definition  of  QLFC 
amended. — ". 

On  page  21.  line  14,  before  "Section  6611" 
insert  "Grace  period  for  prompt  refunds. — ". 

On  page  23,  line  4,  after  the  comma  Insert 
"or  Its  parent  or  subsidiary  corporation,". 

On  page  23,  line  5,  strike  "such  corpora- 
tion" and  insert  "any  such  corporations". 

On  page  29,  strike  line  18.  and  insert 
"allow),  or". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  the  amendments  are  agreed  to. 
The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  has  an  opportunity  to  divest 
the  statute  books  of  one  of  the  more  futile 
exercises  in  capital  controls  ever  In- 
vented ;  namely,  the  interest  equalization 
tax.  This  measure  was  established  as  a 
temporary  measure  in  the  early  1960's 
to  slow  down  the  deterioration  in  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments  without  the 
painful  process  of  altering  the  exchange 
rate.  This  program,  the  interest  equal- 
ization tax,  was  a  failure  in  its  own 
right,  and  It  led  to  more  stringent  con- 
trols; namely,  the  foreign  direct  invest- 
ment and  volimtary  foreign  credit  re- 
straint program. 

I  think  It  would  be  useful  to  quote  from 
the  "International  Economic  Report  of 
the  President"  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress last  week.  This  report  by  the  Presi- 
dent emphasizes  the  utter  Ineffectiveness 
of  the  Interest  equalization  tax  and 
related  capital  controls  to  effect  the 
desired  change  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

The  VPCR,  the  lET,  and  the  FDIP  were 
established  aa  temporary  measures  In  the 
early  1960s  to  assist  our  balance  of  payments 
by  restricting  financial  outflows  resulting 
from  US  direct  investment  abroad,  portfolio 
investment  in  foreign  stocks  axid  bonds,  and 
commercial  bank  lending  abroad.  In  retro- 
spect, the  direct  favorable  Influence  of  these 
capital  control  measures  on  the  overall  pay- 
ments balance  may  have  been  only  marginal. 
Moreover,  to  the  extent  that  they  did  work, 
they  may  have  had  a  longer  term  negative 
effect  of  delaying  the  more  fundamental  ad- 
justments which  were  needed  and  finally 
imdertaken  In  1971.  They  have  also  Imposed 
an  administrative  burden  on  both  private 
business  and  the  Federal  Government. 

One  reason  controls  may  not  achieve  their 
Intended  effect  on  the  overaU  payments  bal- 
ance Is  that  restrictions  on  financial  Sows 
can  have  off-setting  effects  on  other  com- 
ponents of  the  balance  of  pa3mifints.  For 
example,  a  restriction  of  financial  flows 
abroad  may  lower  the  Investment  component 
of  the  balance  of  payments,  but  It  also  may 
lower  exports  because  foreigners  cannot  ob- 
tain dollar  financing  abroad.  Thus,  to  some 
extent,  the  overall  payments  balance  effect 
Is  neutralized. 

The  restrictions  also  had  another  effect 
which  worked  to  neutralize  their  Intended 
Impact.  Since  foreign  corporations  desired  to 
borrow  dollars,  they  Issued  dollar-denomi- 
nated debt  In  the  Eurobond  market,  or  bor- 
rowed In  the  EurodoUar  markets.  Foreigners 


who  had  dollars  and  wanted  to  Invest  In 
doUar-denomlnated  securities  then  could  In- 
vest In  the  Eurobond  and  Eurodollar  market 
Instead  of  In  the  VS  security  markets.  As 
a  result,  foreign  Investment  In  the  United 
States  was  lower  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  been  because  of  the  restriction,  thus 
offsetting  the  balance  of  payments  effect  of 
the  controls. 

Now  that  the  United  States  has  dem- 
onstrated a  willingness  to  change  the 
exchange  rate,  this  more  straight- 
forward method  of  controlling  imbal- 
ances in  the  balance  of  payments  should 
replace  a  jury  rigged  capital  control 
system. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  Is,  Shall  It  pass? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Fm,BRiGHT) ,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Huddleston),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  , 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tun- 
ney),  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Wn,LiAMS)  are  necessarily  absent. 
I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  Ulness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  oflQcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen) and  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond)  8u:e  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER) ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias),  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  are  necessarily  absent. 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias).  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  83. 
nays  3,  as  follows: 


[No.  67  Leg.] 

YEAS— 83 

Abourezk 

Cranston 

Javlts 

Aiken 

Curtis 

Kennedy 

Allen 

Dole 

Long 

Baker 

Domenlcl 

Magnuson 

Bartlett 

Eagleton 

Mansfield 

Bayh 

E&Btland 

McCleUan 

Beau 

Ervln 

McOee 

Bellmon 

Fannin 

McGovem 

Bennett 

Pong 

Mclntyre 

Bentsen 

Gravel 

Metcalf 

Bible 

Oriffln 

Mondale 

Blden 

Gurney 

Montoya 

Brock 

Hart 

MOBB 

Burdlck 

Hartke 

Ntfaon 

Byrd, 

HaskeU 

Munn 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Hatfield 

Pftckwood 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Hathaway 

Pastore 

Cannon 

Helms 

Pearson 

Case 

HoUlnga 

Pell 

Chiles 

Hruska 

Percy 

Church 

Hughes 

Proxmlre 

Clark 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Cook 

Xnouye 

Rlblcoff 

Cotton 

Jackson 

Roth 

Saxbe 
Schwelker 
Scott,  Pa. 
Sc^tt,  Va. 

Stafford 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 

NATS— 3 

Talmadge 
Tower 
Welcker 
Young 

Buckley 

Domlnick 

McClure 

NOT  VOTING— 14 

Brooke 

Pulbnght 

Ooldwater 

Hansen 

Huddleston 

Johnston 

Mathias 

Muskie 

Sparkman 

Steimis 

Taft 

Thurmond 

Tunney 

Williams 

So  the  bill  (HJl.  3577)  was  passed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed.         

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  Insist  on  its  amendments  and 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  thereon,  and  that 
the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Long, 
Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Bennett, 
and  Mr.  Curtis  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  acting  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Aboueezk)  : 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  Holland.  Michigan,  expressing  appreciation 
for  the  passage  of  the  General  Revenue 
Sharing  bill.  Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  Holland,  Michigan,  relating  to  revenue 
sharing.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McGEE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  352.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  within  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  a  Voter  Registration  Adminis- 
tration for  the  purpose  of  administering  a 
voter  registration  program  through  the 
Postal  Service  (Rept.  No.  93-91),  together 
with  separate  views. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  filing 
minority  views  on  S.  352,  however,  those 
views  are  not  ready  to  be  filed  yet. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
allowed  to  file  my  minority  views  at  a 
later  date,  probably  tomorrow,  and  that 
those  minority  views  be  printed  as  part 
n  of  the  report  on  S.  352^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  I  have  been  requested 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGei)  to  make  the 
following  unanimous-consent  request: 
He  has  reported  the  bill  S.  352,  with  an 
amendment,  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  today.  On 
his  behalf,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  views  of  Mr.  Fong,  which  are  not  yet 
available,  but  are  to  be  submitted  with 
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the  report,  be  printed  as  a 
report  on  S.  352. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without 

S.  1235.  A  bUl  to  amend  Public 
authorizing  an  additional  appropflatlon 
an  International  Center  for  Foreign 
cerles  (Kept.  No.  93-92) . 


of  the 

Without 

I  IJommlttee 
amendment: 


I  AW 


OF 

92D 
A  COM- 


TIE 


REPORT    ENTITLED     "REP(t)RT 
ACTTVITIES      DURING      _ 
CONGRESS"— REPORT  OF 
MTTTEE 

<S.  REPT.  JfO.  93-89) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  iA  accord- 
ance with  the  requirement  established 
by  section  136(b)  of  the  Leglslitive  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  artended,  I 
submit  the  attached  report  on  t|ie  activi- 
ties of  the  Senate  Committee  pn  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  dtring  the 
92d  Congress.  The  report  was  ^eed  to 
without  objection  by  the  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.]  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  printe( 
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90-553 

for 

Chan- 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "OPERATION 
OF  ARTICLE  VII,  NATO^TATUS 
OP  FORCES  TREATY"— REPORT 
OF    A    COMMITTEE 

<S.    REFT.    NO.    93-90) 

Mr.  ERVIN,  from  the  ComiAittee  on 
Armed  Services,  submitted  a  rroort  en- 
titled "Operation  of  Article  vi,  NATO 
Status  of  Forces  Treaty."  whiclf  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "LEGISLATIVE 
REVIEW  DURING  THE  92p  CON- 
GRESS BY  THE  SENATE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  RULES  AND  ADMDIISTRA- 
TION"— REPORT  OF  A  COM^kllTTEE 

(S.    REFT    NO.  93-93) 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Comiiiittee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  sub  nltted  a 
report  entitled  "Legislative  Rev  ew  Dur- 
ing the  92d  Congress  by  the  Sen:  te  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Adminis  ration," 
which  was  ordered  to  be  print  ?d 


f  rst 


INTRODUCTION      OF      BILLil 
JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint 
tions  were  introduced,  read  the 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated 
By  Mr.  FANNIN  (for  himself, 
SEN.  and  Mr.  Dominick)  : 

S.  1370.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interial 
nue  Code  of  1954  to  facUltate  acqu 
ownership  of  private  enterprises  by 
ployees  of  such  enterprises.  Refernd 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BELLMON: 

S.  1371.  A  bill  to  require  the 
Agriculture  to  call  a  hearing  In  a 
order  area  upon  petition  of  produfcers. 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcu:  ture 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  CHILES: 

S.   1372.   A  biU   to  establish  the 
L.  Holland  National  Seashore  in  the 
Florida,  and  for  other  purposes, 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
fairs. 


AND 


resolu- 

time 

second 


VIr.  Han- 

Reve- 

sltlon  of 

the  em- 

to  the 


Sec  retary 
I  milic 


of 

market 

Re- 

and 


Spessard 

State  of 

to 

Af- 


Re  ferred 


By  Mr.  INOUYE : 
8.  1373.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Cone- 
gundo  A.  Echlvarre;  and 

S.  1374.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlas  Such 
Shlh  Lo.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HART: 
8.  1375.  A  bill  to  provide  adequate  mental 
health  care  and  psychiatric  care  to  all  Amer- 
icans. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

S.  1376.  A  bill  to  preserve  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request) : 
S.  1377.  A  bill  to  amend  the  law  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  extend  certain  privi- 
leges to  representatives  of  member  states  on 
the  CouncU  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

By   Mr.   MOSS    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hart)  : 
S.  1378.  A  bill  to  encourage  earlier  retire- 
ment  by  permitting  Federal   employees   to 
purchase   into  the   civil   service   retirement 
system  benefits  undupUcated   in  any  other 
retirement  system  based  on  employment  In 
Federal    programs    operated    by    State    and 
local    governments    under   Federal    funding 
and  supervision.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  BAKER : 
S.  1379.  A  bill  to  authorize  further  appro- 
priations  for   the    Office    of   Environmental 
Quality,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Stevenson)  : 
S.  1380.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  to  the 
Paul  H.  Douglas  National  Lakeshore.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Abourezk,  Mr.  Bellmon,  Mr.  Bent- 
sen.  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Domi- 
Nici,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr. 
Ottsnet,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Mansiteld, 
Mr.  McClellan,   Mr.  McClttre,  Mr. 
NuNN,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Sparkman. 
Mr.  Talmadce,  and  Mr.  Hollincs)  : 
S.  1381.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1965  relating  to  the  collection  of  fees 
in  connection  with  the  use  of  Federal  areas 
for  outdoor  recreation  purposes.  Referred  to 
the    Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
8.  1382.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maria  He- 
lena de  Souza; 

S.  1383.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Magdalena 
Plsga  Mulato.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Fannin)  (by  request) : 
S.  1384.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  transfer  franchise  fees 
received  from  certain  concession  operations 
at  Glen  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area, 
in  the  States  of  Arizona  and  Utah,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

8.  1385.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  of  Jxme  30,  1954,  as  amended,  providing 
for  the  continuance  of  civil  government  for 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1386.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  saline  water  program  for  fiscal  year 
1974,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TALMADOE : 
S.  1387.  A  blU  to  amend  section  204  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


By  Mr.  TALMADOE  (for  himself,  Mr 
Eastland,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Allen! 
Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr! 
Clark,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Bellmon,  and 
Mr.    Dole)  : 
S.  1388.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  encourage  and  assist  the 
several  States  In  carrying  out  a  program  of 
animal  health  research.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  1389.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Service  Con- 
tract Act  of  1966  to  extend  Its  geographical 
coverage  to  contracts  performed  on  Canton 
Island.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and   Public   Welfare. 

By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  1390.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  national  policy 
and  program  with  respect  to  wild  predatory 
mammals;  to  prohibit  the  poisoning  of  anl- 
mals  and  birds  on  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States;  and  to  regiUate  the  manufac- 
ture, sale,  and  possession  of  certain  chemical 
toxicants,  for  predator  control  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

S.  1391.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  a  segment 
of  the  Wisconsin  River  for  potential  addi- 
tion to  the  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers 
system.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  1392.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  ceUlng  on 
expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1974  and  to 
provide  procedures  for  Congressional  ap- 
proval of  action  taken  by  the  President  to 
keep  expenditures  within  the  ceUlng.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

8.  1393.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Gloria 
Borja  Tan.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DoMENici) : 
S.  1394.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  acquisition 
of  lands  within  the  Vermejo  Ranch.  N.  Mex. 
and  Colorado,  for  addition  to  the  national 
forest  system,  and  for  other  piuposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Conunittee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
8.  1396.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  support 
the  dissemination  of  news,  opinion,  scientific, 
cultiiral,    and   educational   matter   through 
the  malls.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  1396.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rlcardo  A. 
and  Cllna  Kostner.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McClellan)  : 
S.  1397.  A  bin  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
AgrlcvUture  to  carry  out  a  program  providing 
for  the  Inspection  of  fish  produced  on  fish 
farms  In  the  United  States.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request) : 
S.  1398.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  transfer  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
funds  for  making  payments  on  certain  pre- 
1934  bonds  of  the  Philippines,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY   (for  himself,  Mr. 

Hathaway,  and  Mr.  Muskie)  : 

S.  1399.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Olson  Home, 

Cushlng,  Maine,  as  a  national  historic  site. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 

Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

McClellan)  : 

8.  1400.  A  bill  to  reform,  revise,  and  codify 

the  substantive  criminal  law  of  the  United 

States;  to  make  conforming  amendments  to 

title  18  and  other  titles  of  the  United  States 

Code;   and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  1401.  A  bill  to  establish  rational  criteria 
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for  the  mandatory  imposition  of  the  sentence 
of  death,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE : 
S.  1402.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  pro- 
gram to  encourage  voluntary  donation  of 
pure  and  safe  blood,  to  require  licensing  and 
Inspection  of  all  blood  banks,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  national  registry  of  blood  donors.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.   Cannon,  Mr.  Eastland, 
Mr.    Pastore,    and    Mr.    Scott    of 
Pennsylvania) : 
S.J.  Res.  84.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  prayer  in  public  build- 
ings.  Referred    to   the   Committee    on   the 
Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  FANNIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hansen,  and  Mr.  Dominick)  : 

S.  1370.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  facilitate  ac- 
quisition of  ownership  of  private  enter- 
prises by  the  employees  of  such  enter- 
prises. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  Mr.  Hansen,  and  Mr.  Domi- 
nick, I  introduce  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  and  ask  that  it  be 
appropriately  referred. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  facilitate 
the  expanding  of  the  capital  ownership 
base  of  the  U.S.  economy,  beginning  with 
the  employees  of  U.S.  corporations  which 
account  for  over  80  percent  of  the  goods 
and  services  produced  by  the  private  sec- 
tor. 

Today  there  is  vital  need  for  revltal- 
izatlon  of  the  free  enterprise  system.  We 
need  to  create  incentives  that  will  re- 
kindle the  work  ethic  in  America. 

You  may  be  familiar  with  some  of  the 
unhappy  statistics: 

The  fact  that  more  people  draw  money 
from  the  Government  for  not  working 
today  than  during  the  depression; 

The  fact  that  General  Motors  esti- 
mates that  absenteeism  costs  the  com- 
pany more  than  $50  million  annually  In 
fringe  benefits  alone; 

The  fact  that  some  workers  purposely 
sabotage  the  assembly  lines  they  work 
on; 

The  fact  that  too  many  workers  have 
no  pride  in  the  product  they  are  turn- 
ing out. 

We  obviously  have  a  problem  that 
threatens  our  national  well-being  and 
our  ability  to  remain  competitive  In 
world  trade. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  alienation 
of  youth  and  the  general  frustration  of 
many  Americans  today  is  tiie  inevitable 
result  of  the  capitalist  or  free  enter- 
prise system.  In  the  past,  the  solution  to 
every  problem  is  to  create  more  bureauc- 
racy, to  provide  more  government  con- 
trol, to  dilute  the  capitalist  system. 

This  attitude  has  prevailed  in  the  Con- 
gress now  for  the  better  part  of  four  dec- 
ades; and  as  a  result  we  have  found  that 
we  have  inflation,  imemployment,  and 
an  apparent  lack  of  national  determina- 
tion or  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendments  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  contained  in  this 


bill  would  allow  for  the  expansion  and 
development  of  corporate  financing  tech- 
niques cEilled  employee  stock  ownership 
plan — ESOP — which  are  successfuly  be- 
ing employed  by  a  growing  number  of 
corporations. 

One  of  the  major  problems  in  the  cur- 
rent economic  scheme  is  the  manner  in 
which  corporations  obtain  new  financing. 
In  most  cases  a  corporation  will  borrow 
money  to  buy  new  productive  machinery. 
When  the  loan  is  paid  off,  it  means  usu- 
ally that  the  book  value  of  the  outstand- 
ing stock  has  increased.  This  indirectly 
benefits  the  old  stockholders,  or  the  es- 
tablished capitalists,  but  does  not  in  it- 
self add  any  new  stockholders. 

Today  when  corporations  issue  new 
stock  to  finance  their  expansion,  this 
stock  is  usually  purchased  by  the  already 
established  capitalists.  Lower  and  middle 
class  Americans  simply  do  not  have  the 
excess  income  to  make  large  investments 
in  stock. 

Under  this  bill,  corporations  would 
have  new  incentives  to  obtain  their  new 
financing  through  employee  trusts. 

The  existing  ESOP  plans  incorporate 
the  use  of  a  deferred  compensation 
trust — technically  a  stock  bonus  trust — 
into  the  financing  process  itself.  Under 
one  ESOP  technique,  the  trust  borrows 
funds  to  invest  in  the  employer  corpo- 
ration. This  instantly  makes  the  employ- 
ees beneficial  owners  of  the  corporation's 
stock,  subject  only  to  the  trust's  paying 
ofif  the  loan.  The  employer  corporation 
obligates  itself  to  make  annual  payments 
into  the  trust  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
amortize  the  debt  out  of  tax-deductible 
dollars. 

The  tax  deduction  makes  it  possible 
for  the  corporation  to  build  greater  capi- 
tal ownership  into  employees  than  it 
otherwise  could,  and  the  cost  of  financing 
its  growth  is  about  the  same  as  if  it  con- 
ventionally borrowed  and  repaid — as  to 
princiE>al — ^in  after-tax  dollars  After  the 
employer's  stock  has  been  paid  for  in  this 
manner,  the  trust  can,  if  desired,  be  di- 
versified by  tax-free  exchanges  of  stock 
for  other  securities,  or  by  a  public  offer- 
ing out  of  the  trust 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  use  of  ESOP 
financing  methods  by  business  by  linking 
the  day-to-day  performance  of  work  by 
employees  and  the  day-to-day  growth 
and  operatlMi  of  business,  the  bill  modi- 
fies the  Internal  Revenue  Code  as 
follows : 

First.  Provides  that  a  qualified  em- 
ployee benefit  trust  shall  have  the  tax 
characteristics  of  a  charitable  organiza- 
tion for  purposes  of  income,  estate,  and 
gift  taxes. 

Second.  Provides  a  tax  deduction  to 
corporations  for  the  amount  of  dividends 
which  they  pay  on  stock  held  by  qualified 
profit-sharing  or  stock  bonus  plan  trusts, 
provided  that  the  dividends  are  promptly 
paid  over  to  the  employees  covered  by  the 
plan. 

Third,  Provides  for  an  Increase  from 
15  percent  to  30  percent  in  the  percent- 
age limitation  on  the  maximum  annual 
tax-deductible  contribution  that  can  be 
made  to  a  qualified  employee  benefit 
trust 

Fourth.  Provides  an  additional  tax  de- 
duction for  a  corporation  making  a  con- 
tribution to  a  qualified  profit-sharing  or 


stock  bonus  trust  where  the  trust  pays  oCf 
indebtedness  incurred  to  purchase  stock 
of  the  corporation.  The  amount  of  the 
special  deduction  would  be  50  percent  of 
the  principal  amount  of  the  indebtedness 
paid  by  the  trust  during  the  taxable  year 
of  the  corporation. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  important  as- 
pects of  the  ESOP  financing  technique 
are: 

Tho  loan  is  made  not  directly  to  the 
corporation,  but  to  a  specially  designed 
ESOP  that  qualifies  as  a  tax-exempt 
employee  stock  bonus  trust  under  sec- 
tion 40Ha)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  Such  trusts  normally  cover  all  em- 
ployees of  the  corporation  and  their 
relative  interests  are  proportional  to 
their  relative  annual  compensation — 
however  defined — over  the  period  of 
years  that  the  financing  is  being  paid 
off.  The  trusts  are  normally  under  the 
control  of  a  committee  appointed  by 
management  and  its  membership  may 
include  labor  representatives. 

The  committee  invests  the  proceeds  of 
the  loan  in  the  corporation  by  purchas- 
ing newly  issued  stock  at  its  current 
market  value. 

The  trust  gives  its  note  to  the  lender, 
which  note  may  or  may  not  be  secured 
by  a  pledge  of  the  stock.  If  it  is  so  se- 
cured, the  pledge  is  designed  for  release 
of  proportionate  amounts  of  the  stock 
each  year  as  installment  payments  are 
made  on  the  trust's  note  to  the  lender 
and  the  released  stock  is  allocated  to 
participants'  accounts. 

The  corporation  issues  its  guarantee 
to  the  lender  assuring  that  it  will  make 
annual  payments  into  the  trust  in 
amounts  sufficient  to  enable  the  trust  to 
amortize  its  debt  to  the  lender.  Within 
the  limits  specified  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code,  such  paj-ments  are  deducti- 
ble oy  the  corporation  as  payments  to  a 
qualified  employee  deferred  compensa- 
tion trust.  Thus  the  lender  has  the  gen- 
eral credit  of  the  corporation  to  support 
repayment  of  the  loan,  plus  the  added 
security  resulting  from  the  fact  that  the 
loan  is  repayable  in  pretax  dollars. 

Each  year  as  a  payment  is  made  by 
the  corporation  into  the  ESOP,  there  Is 
allocated  proportionately  among  the  ac- 
coimts  of  the  participants  in  the  trust  a 
number  of  shares  of  stock  proportionate 
to  the  partiicpant's  allocated  share  of 
the  payment.  Special  formulas  have  been 
designed  to  counteract  the  relatively  high 
proportion  of  early  amortization  pay- 
ments used  to  pay  interest  and  the  rela- 
tively high  proportion  of  later  amortiza- 
tion payments  used  to  repay  principal. 

As  the  financing  is  completed  and  the 
loan  paid  off,  the  beneficial  ovniership  of 
the  stock  accrues  to  the  employees.  Most 
trusts  are  designed  to  permit  the  with- 
drawal of  the  portfolio  in  kind,  subject 
to  vesting  provisions,  either  at  termina- 
tion of  employment,  or  at  retirement. 
However,  it  Is  desirable  to  so  design  the 
ESOP  that  any  dividend  Income  on 
shares  of  stock  that  have  been  paid  for 
by  the  financing  process  and  are  then 
allocated  to  the  employees'  accounts,  be 
distributed  currently  to  the  employee- 
participants,  thus  giving  them  a  second 
source  of  Income. 

Diversification   of   the  trust   can   be 
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achieved  after  a  particular  bloc! :  of  stock 
has  been  paid  for  by  excharging  the 
stock,  at  fair  market  value,  or  other 
shares  of  equal  market  value.  Since  the 
trust  Is  a  tax  exempt  entity,  su  :h  diver- 
sification is  without  tax  impact. 

The  ESOP  financing  technique  proper- 
ly uses  the  qualified  deferred  compen- 
sation trust  to  give  the  employe*  a  means 
of  legitimately  buying  and  paying  for 
capital  as  a  function  of  enaliling  the 
corporation  to  finance  its  growti  i  and  the 
acquisition  of  assets,  and  moti'  ating  its 
employees,  it  can  properly  be  ;aid  that 
what  the  employee  receives  is  lot  com- 
pensation in  the  sense  of  pay  fo  •  labor  at 
all.  He  is  being  provided  with  a  means  of 
buying  stock  through  the  devict  of  a  de- 
ferred compensation  trust,  couided  with 
a  commitment  by  the  corp(»ration — 
usually  to  a  third  person — to  jiay  what 
amounts,  in  economic  theory,  o  a  pre- 
tax preferential  di\idend  to  ;mployee 
buyers  who  are  being  so  financed.  The 
justification  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
corporation,  for  making  such  an  eco- 
nomic preferential  dividend  h  that  it 
wishes  to  take  advantage  of  the  acquisi- 
tive instinct  of  employees  in  order  to 
motivate  them,  not  only  to  wor  :  harder, 
but  to  insist  upon  their  fellow  workers 
also  working  harder  and  to  use  every  ef- 
fort to  achieve  cost  savings.  The  em- 
ployee, in  short,  is  by  the  ESO]>  financ- 
ing technique,  put  in  a  positicn  where 
what  he  does,  and  what  his  fell(  w  work- 
ers do,  affects  the  value  of  his  capital 
holding.  No  better  motivationi  il  device 
can  be  conceived. 

The  concern  about  the  proslems  of 
worker  alienation  that  abound  in  our 
society  todav  turn  primarily  on  the  fact 
that  most  work  in  America  does  ;iot  make 
a  man  rich.  To  be  rich  means  t<i  own  in- 
come producing  capital.  A  man  who 
merely  has  high  wages  or  a  hii  h  salary, 
dissipated  by  the  high  cost  of  1;  ving  and 
high  taxes,  an  income  that  will  t  erminate 
the  instant  he  stops  performing  personal 
productive  toil,  is  not  rich,  n)  matter 
what  income  he  receives.  The  most  im- 
portant type  of  job  enrichment  is  simply 
enrichment. 

Through  the  use  of  ESOP  f  nancing, 
the  corporation  can  obtain  low  <  ost  capi- 
tal, not  on  a  short  term  basis,  but  on  a 
long  term  basis,  after  the  tax  savings, 
and  the  yield  of  that  savings  re  ;ained  in 
the  corporation,  has  restored  thie  tempo- 
rary earnings  dilution.  Corporations 
need,  but  heretofore  have  never  had,  a 
way  to  raise  the  incomes  of  employees 
without  raising  their  costs.  Whither  the 
yield  of  the  capital  represents  i  by  the 
stock  acquired  by  the  ESOP  trust  is  ac- 
cumulated in  part  in  the  corpoi  ation.  or 
accumulated  in  the  trust,  o  •  passed 
through  the  tnist  into  the  employees' 
pockets,  such  income  is  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  the  employee  partic  pants  In 
the  trust.  The  employees  either  ?ain  cur- 
rent income,  or  current  capital  appreci- 
ation, or  capital  accumulation,  or  any 
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two  or  all  three  of  these  from 


ment  they  acquire  beneficial  oivnership 


of  the  stock.  Absent  this  unique 


ment.  so  long  as  we  have  rising  costs  of 
living,  rising  taxes — which  need  no  docu- 
mentation— and  reasonably  risii  ig  expec- 
tations, employees  have  no  poss  Ibility.  if 


the  mo- 


arrange- 


we  are  realistic,  of  avoiding  frustration 
except  to  demand  progressively  more 
pay  for  the  same,  or  very  often  for  less 
work  input. 

By  planning  in  advance  to  build  a  rea- 
sonable share  of  the  ownership  of  the 
corporation's  growth  into  the  labor  force, 
management  puts  the  employees  in  a 
position  where  their  economic  security 
and  future  income  growth  can  occur 
without  their  demanding  more  and  more 
pay  for  the  same,  or  for  less  work.  Thus 
every  reason  that  management  has  his- 
torically used  to  avoid  the  class  conflict 
approach  to  labor  relations  justifies 
ESOP  financing  from  the  corporation's 
standpoint.  ESOP  financing  attacks  the 
causes  of  infiation  by  enabling  the  em- 
ployee to  build  his  economic  security 
without  demanding  progressively  more 
pay  for  progressively  less  work,  the  force 
that  has  powered  the  engine  of  inflation 
for  40  years  or  more. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  the  benefits  of 
providing  every  worker  a  chance  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  ownership  of  capital  are 
enormous : 

It  spreads  the  base  of  capitalism. 

It  motivates  productivity. 

It  increases  income  and  purchasing 
power. 

It  could  minimize  unemployment  and 
welfare. 

It  raises  the  tax  base. 

It  eliminates  causes  of  inflation. 

And  it  provides  adequate  retirement 
income. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1370 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  170(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  percentage 
limitations  on  the  deduction  for  charitable 
contributions  by  Individuals)   Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (vil) , 

(2)  by  Inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(vlU),  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  clause  (vlll)  the 
following  new  clause: 

"(U)  a  trust  described  In  section  401  (a) .". 

(b)  Section  170(c)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  definition  of  charitable  contribution)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (5) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  A  trust  described  In  section  401(a) 
(other  than  a  trust  created  by  the  taxpayer 
or  by  a  corporation  which,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, controls  or  Is  controlled  by  the  tax- 
payer or  the  person  or  persons  who  control 
the  taxpayer)  If,  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the 
trust  or  a  condition  of  the  contribution,  no 
part  of  the  contribution  may  be  allocated  to 
or  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  taxpayer,  or  If 
the  taxpayer  Is  an  Individual,  the  taxpayer's 
spouse,  children  (Including  legally  adopted 
children),  grandchildren,  or  parents,  or  any 
person  who  owns  50  percent  or  more  Jn  value 
of  the  stock  of  the  corporation  that  created 
the  trust,  or.  If  the  taxpayer  is  a  corporation, 
any  shareholder  who  owns,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly. 50  percent  or  more  in  value  of  the 
stock  of  the  corporation,  or.  In  the  case  of  a 
partnership,  estate,  or  trust,  any  partner  or 
beneficiary  thereof." 

(c)  Section  20S5(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to   the   reduction    for   transfers   for   public. 


charitable,  and  religious  uses  in  computing 
the  taxable  estate)   is  amended — 

(1 )  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3), 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ";  or",  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  to  a  trust  described  in  section  401(a) 
if,  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  trust  or  a 
condition  of  the  contribution,  no  part  of  the 
contribution  may  be  allocated  to  or  held  for 
the  benefit  of  the  decedemt's  spouse,  children 
(Including  legally  adopted  chUdren),  grand- 
children, or  parents,  or  any  person  who  owns, 
directly  or  indirectly,  60  percent  or  more  In 
value  of  the  stock  of  the  corporation  that 
created  the  trust." 

(d)  Section  2522(a)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  the  deduction  for  charitable  and 
similar  gifts  In  computing  taxable  gifts)  la 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  or",  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  a  trust  described  In  section  401(a) 
If,  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  trust  or  a 
condition  of  the  contribution,  no  part  of 
the  contribution  may  be  allocated  to  or  held 
for  the  benefit  of  the  donor,  his  spouse, 
ChUdren  (Including  legally  adopted  chil- 
dren), grandchildren,  or  parents,  or  any  per- 
son who  owns,  directly  or  indirectly.  50  per- 
cent or  more  in  value  of  the  stock  of  the 
corporation  that  created  the  trust." 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a),  (b),  and  (d)  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  contributions  or  gifts  made  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  The 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (c)  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  estates  of  de- 
cedents dying  after  such  date. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Part  VIII  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  special  deductions  for  cor- 
porations) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  251.  Divioends  Pah)  on  Stock  Held  bt 
Certain  Qxtaufieo  Employes 
Trusts. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — In  the  case  of  a  cor- 
poration, there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduc- 
tion the  amount  of  any  qualified  dividend 
paid  during  the  taxable  year  by  the  corpo- 
ration on  its  stock. 

"(b)  Qualified  Dividend  Defined. — For 
purposes  of  subsection  (a),  a  dividend  paid 
by  a  corporation  shall  be  a  qualified  divi- 
dend If— 

"(1)  the  stock  with  respect  to  which  the 
dividend  was  paid  was  held  on  the  record 
date  for  such  dividend  by  a  trust  which 
forms  part  of  a  profit-sharing  or  stock  bonus 
plan  described  in  section  401  (a) .  and 

"(2)  the  dividend  is  paid  by  the  trust  to 
the  employees  who  are  covered  by  such  plan 
during  the  year  In  which  it  is  received  by 
the  trust  In  the  proportion  In  which  such 
dividend  is  to  be  allocated  to  the  employees 
under  the  plan." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"Sec.  251.  Dividends  paid  on  stock  held  by 
certain  qualified  employee 
trusts." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  dividends 
paid  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  404(a)  (3)  (A)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
the  limitation  on  the  deduction  for  contri- 
butions to  profit-sharing  and  stock  bonus 
trusts)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "15  per- 
cent" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "30  percent". 
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(b)  Section  404(a)  (7)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  the  limitation  on  the  deduction 
for  contributions  to  more  than  one  trust) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "25  percent"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "50  percent",  and 
by  striking  out  "30  percent"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "50  percent". 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  only  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  404  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  deduction 
for  contributions  of  an  employer  to  an  em- 
ployees' trust)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Additional  Deduction  for  Certain 
Contributions — 

"(1)  General  rule. — If  contributions  arc 
paid  by  an  employer  under  a  plan  described 
in  subsection  (a)  (3)  under  which  such  con- 
tributions are  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  stock  acquisition  Indebtedness  of 
the  trust,  there  shall  be  allowed,  In  addition 
to  the  deduction  allowed  under  subsection 
(a),  a  deduction  equal  to  50  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  stock  acquisition  Indebted- 
ness paid  by  the  trust  during  the  taxable 
year. 

"(2)  Stock  acquisition  Indebtedness  de- 
fined.— For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
term  'stock  acquisition  Indebtedness'  means 
the  principal  amount  of  any  indebtedness 
of  the  trust  incurred  in  connection  with — 

"(A)  a  qualified  stock  purchase  by  the 
trust  of  stock  of  the  employer,  and 

"(B)  any  purchase  from  the  employer  by 
the  tr\ist  of  any  stock  (including  treasury 
stock)  of  the  employer. 

"(3)  Qualified  stock  purchase  defined. — 
For  piu-poses  of  paragraph  (2)  (A),  the  term 
■qualified  stock  purchase'  means  the  pur- 
chase by  a  trust  of  Issued  and  outstanding 
stock  of  the  employer  if  Immediately  after 
such  pxirchase  the  trust  Is  in  control  of  the 
corporation.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  term  'control'  means  the  own- 
ership of  stock  possessing  at  least  50  percent 
of  the  total  combined  voting  power  of  all 
classes  of  stock  entitled  to  vote  or  at  least 
60  percent  of  the  total  value  of  shares  of  all 
cleisses  of  stock  of  the  corporation." 

(b)  THfe  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  only  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


ByMr.BELLMON: 

S.  1371.  A  biU  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  call  a  hearing  in  a 
milk  market  order  area  upon  petition  of 
producers.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  Federal 
milk  market  orders  authorized  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937,  as  amended,  provide  the  pricing 
structure  for  almost  65  percent  of  the 
milk  sold  by  farmers  in  this  country.  As 
such  these  market  orders  heavily  in- 
fluence the  level  of  income  of  dairy 
farmers  all  across  the  Nation. 

In  enacting  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  Congress  sought  to  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  the  orderly  development 
of  the  markets  for  a  number  of  farm 
commodities,  including  milk.  It  was  In- 
tended that  the  market  orders  developed 
would  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
farmer.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  full 
opportunity  is  given  for  public  hearing 
during  the  development  of  a  market 
order.  As  a  means  of  maintaining  the 
responsiveness  of  a  market  order  to  the 
needs  of  the  market,  provision  is  made 
in  the  act  for  the  calling  of  hearings  to 
consider  amendments  that  may  be 
needed  from  time  to  time. 


Unfortunately  dairy  farmers  operating 
under  many  of  the  milk  market  orders 
have  found  it  imposible  to  get  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  hold  a  hearing 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  a  needed 
amendment  to  an  order.  During  the  last 
winter,  requests  were  made  in  30  or  more 
of  the  62  Federal  milk  markets  order 
areas  for  emergency  hearing  to  con- 
sider the  need  for  price  increases  to  meet 
extraordinary  increases  in  operating 
costs  which  was  causing  the  liquidation 
of  dairy  herds  and  thus  leading  to  a 
shortage  of  milk  for  consumers.  "The 
request  for  the  hearing  was  denied  out  of 
hand  without  ever  giving  an  opportunity 
to  present  the  case. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  one  thing  to  base  an 
adverse  decision  in  the  case  of  a  market 
order  on  the  record  developed  as  a  part 
of  a  public  hearing.  It  is  quite  another, 
however,  to  arbitrarily  deny  even  the 
hearing  itself.  The  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  will  provide  the  means  of 
preventing  that  from  happening.  It  will 
assure  that  the  market  orders  developed 
under  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  are  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  markets  they  are  designed  to  serve. 


By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  1375.  A  bill  to  provide  adequate 
mental  health  care  and  psychiatric  care 
to  all  Americans.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  as  many  as  20  million 
Americans  may  suffer  from  mental  ill- 
ness. 

If  those  projections  applied  to  a  phys- 
ical disease,  this  country  would  declare 
a  national  emergency  and  would  launch 
some  sort  of  crash  program  to  conquer 
mental  illness. 

Despite  the  absence  of  such  a  decla- 
ration, public  awareness  of  mental  ill- 
ness is  growing,  and  we  are  learning  that 
it  is  a  disease  which  afflicts  many  people 
in  various  ways  and  which  often  can  be 
successfully  treated. 

Proof  of  this  growth  in  public  under- 
standing is  the  fact  that  many  health  in- 
surance programs  now  cover  treatment 
and  hospitalization  costs  resulting  from 
mental  illness. 

However,  I  think  it  fair  to  say  that 
mental  health  still  does  not  receive  the 
priority  attention  given  other  types  of 
health  care  problems. 

Of  course,  one  might  argue  that,  In  the 
face  of  complaints  about  the  rising  cost 
of  medical  care,  the  distinction  is  not 
worth  making. 

However,  as  we  look  toward  the  day, 
not  too  distant,  I  hope,  when  we  will 
have  some  tjTie  of  national  health  insur- 
ance program  to  insure  adequate  medi- 
cal treatment,  regardless  of  an  indi- 
vidual's income  for  physical  disorders, 
we  hear  too  little  discussion  of  providing 
the  same  opportunities  for  adequate 
mental  health  care. 

For  that  reason,  I  introduce  today  a 
bill,  admittedly  far  from  complete,  to 
provide  mental  health  care  for  all  Amer- 
icans in  need  of  such  care. 

The  bill  does  not  address  itself  to  cost 
or  how  the  program  will  be  financed. 
Hearings  will  provide  better  answers 
than  I  to  these  questions.  I  offer  the  leg- 


islation not  as  a  solution,  th«"i,  but  as  a 
vehicle  for  discussion. 

The  sooner  such  a  discussion  begins, 
the  sooner  the  Nation  will  arrive  at  sat- 
isfactory answers  as  to  how  best  in- 
sure that  our  system  of  health  care  pro- 
vides adequate  treatment  for  all  types  of 
illnesses. 

Certainly  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
give  full  credit  to  Congressman  Michael 
Harrington  of  Massachusetts  for  taking 
the  initiative  in  this  matter.  The  bill  I 
am  introducing  is  taken  from  legislation 
prepared  by  Congressman  Harrington 
which  he  will  introduce  today  in  the 
House. 


By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  1376.  A  bill  to  preserve  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
the  war  on  poverty 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  admin- 
istration is  proceeding  to  abolish  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  to 
dismantle  or  to  reduce  the  funding  for 
many  of  the  Office's  programs. 

This  action  means,  in  effect,  that  the 
administration  is  reorganizing  a  congres- 
^ionally  authorized  office  without  the 
consent  of  Congress,  is  ignoring  the  in- 
tent of  the  enacted  economic  opportunity 
amendments  to  finance  a  war  on  poverty. 

One  does  not  have  to  contend  that  all 
of  the  antipoverty  programs,  or  even  a 
large  majority  of  them  have  been  suc- 
cessful to  take  exception  to  the  adminis- 
tration's actions  regarding  OEO. 

As  the  National  Legislature  acting  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  Constitution, 
the  Congress,  since  1964,  has  approved  a 
series  of  proposals  designed  to  help  eradi- 
cate poverty  in  this  Nation  of  affluence. 

If,  indeed,  this  country  is  prepared  to 
abandon  this  effort  or  redesign  its  plan 
of  attack,  so  be  it,  but  that  is  not  a  mat- 
ter for  the  administration  alone  to  de- 
cide. 

Congress,  which  had  a  role  in  launch- 
ing the  war  on  poverty,  also  must  have  its 
say  on  changing  strategies  or  withdraw- 
ing from  the  battlefield  with  the  goal 
still  not  achieved. 

For  that  reason,  I  introduce  a  bill  to 
prohibit  impoundment  or  diversion  of 
EOE  funds.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  bill 
may  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  debate  and  vote  on  the  future  of 
the  war  on  poverty. 

Congressman  John  Conyers  of  De- 
troit, author  of  the  legislation,  intro- 
duced an  identical  bill  last  week  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  Congressman  Conyers  in 
taking  this  action  to  encourage  Congres- 
sional consideration  on  this  issue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  section 
by  section  synopsis  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portimity  Amendments  of  1973  and  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  s>Tiopsis 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Section-by-Section   Synopsis  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Oppobtunity  Amendments  of  1973 

Sec.  1.  Prohibits  the  Impoundment  of 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  economic 
opportunity  programs  and  exempts  the  Of- 
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fice  of  Economic  Opportunity  fron 
visions  of  the  Federal  Antl   "  " 

Sec.  2.   Provides  for  the 
Community  Action  Programs; 

Sec.  3.  Same  as  above; 

Sec.  4.  Provides  that  a  vacancy 
In  the  Office  of  the  Director  may 
temporarily  for  not   more   than 
conformity  with  title  5,  United 
section  3348: 

Sec.  5.  This  Is  the  key  provlslo^ 
pends  the  President's  authority  to 
the  Director  to  delegate  any  of 
or  functions,  or  programs  admlnli . 
this  Act  unless  he  compiles  with 
of  the  Executive  Reorganization 
will  provide  Congress  with  the  o„ 
to  evaluate  the  eflfectlveness  of  th( 
Economic  Opportunity; 

Sec.  6.  Prohibits  the  Director  ..  _ 
Ing  of  property   belonging  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  that  would 
effect  of  reducing  the  Office's 
tlons  or  programs. 

Sec.  7.  Provides  that  the  Director 
transfer  funds  to  other  Federal 

the  performance  of  Office  of 

portunlty  functions  delegated  afte: 
31.   1973.  If  the  President  has  not 

with  the  requirements  of  the 

organization  Act  of  1949  as  provld^ 
tlon  5  above.  This  section  also 

any  unexpended  funds  so  tra 

to  March  1.  1973  be  returned  to  th( 
Economic  Opportunity; 

Sec.  8.  Provides  procedures  for  a 
fair  hesirlng  before  financial  assj 
be  suspended  under  any  title  of 


the  pro- 

deflcikncy  Act; 

continuation  of 


occurring 

be  filled 

days  m 

Code, 


It  sus- 

ftuthorlze 

powers 

under 

he  terms 

\ct.   This 
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S.  1376 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  - 
of  Representatives  of  the  United 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Thl  i 
be    cited    as    the    "Economic 
Amendments  of  1973'". 


aid  House 

States  of 

Act  may 

Opbortiuilty 


PROHIBmON    OF   IMPOtTNDMENT   OF 
MENTS  AND  DrVERSION  OF 


Al  PORTION- 


FUNI  IS 


Section  1.   (a)   The  Congress  „. 
no  part  of  any  svims  which  have 
portioned  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
Impounded  or  withheld  from  the  pu 
which  appropriated  by  any  officer  or 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
ernment. 

(b)  No  funds  authorized  to  be 
for  carrying  out  the  Economic  , 
Act    of    1964    shall    be    expended    - 
behalf  of  any  Federal  department, 
or    Instrumentality    other    than 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  except  ( 
be  provided  by  Reorganization  Pli_, 
for  functions  delegated  to  anothef 
department,  agency  or 
fore  January  31,  1973. 

(c)  Section  3679(c)  of  the  Revisec 
of  the  United  States  (31  US.C. 
not    apply    with    respect    to    a] 
made  to  carry  out  the  Economic 
Act  of  1964. 


directs  that 

been  ap- 

of  the 

shall  be 

putposes  for 

employee 

Federal  Gov- 
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1  y   or   on 
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Office 

)  as  may 
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CENERAt.  PROVISIONS  FOR  FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  2.   (a)   The  first  sentence 

221(a)    of    the    Economic    _^, 

Of  1964  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
rector  may  provide  financial  a 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The 
provide  financial  assistance,"  and 
Ing   before   the  period   at   the   end 
a  comma  and  the  following :  "excep  t 
may  suspend  financial  assistance 
lents  for  failure  to  comply  with 
laws  or  regulations." 

(b)   Section  221(a)   1«  further 
striking  out   "also"  in  the  last 

(C)  Section  221(b)  of  such  Act  „ 
by  striking  out   "he   may   extend 
assistance"    and    inserting    in    lie- 
"he  shall  extend  financial  asslstai  ce 
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SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  AND  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  3  Section  222(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  Director  may  develop  "  and  In 
lieu  thereof  "the  Director  shall  develop". 

OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 

Sec.  4.  Section  601(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"A  vacancy  occurring  In  the  Office  of  the 
Director  shall  be  filled  In  conformity  with 
Title  5,  United  States  Code,  section  3348." 

AUTHORITY  OF  DIRECTOR 

Sec  5  Section  602(d)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"The  Director's  authority,  under  this  sub- 
section, to  delegate  any  of  his  powers  Is  here- 
by suspended  for  a  period  of  one  year  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sentence.  For 
the  duration  of  such  period,  the  Director 
shall  not  delegate  or  transfer  any  of  his 
powers  or  functions,  or  programs  adminis- 
tered under  this  Act  unless  the  President 
complies  with  the  requirements  of  Chapter 
9  of  Title  5.  United  States  Code  (relating  to 
executive  reorganizations ) .  The  provisions  of 
section  905(b)  of  such  title  shall  not  apply  to 
a  reorganization  under  this  provision.  Any 
transfers  or  delegations  effected  after  Janu- 
ary 31,  1973,  not  In  compliance  with  this  pro- 
vision, are  hereby  rescinded  and  such  powers, 
functions  and  programs  are  retiu^ned  to  the 
Director.  This  provision  shall  not  apply  to 
delegations  made  prior  to  January  31,  1973, 
and  shall  not  affect  the  Director's  authority 
to  reimburse  the  heads  of  other  Federal  agen- 
cies for  the  performance  of  such  functions  so 
delegated:  Provided,  That  he  complies  with 
the  requirements  of  this  subsection  to  assure 
the  maximum  possible  liaison  between  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the  dele- 
gate agencies." 

LIMITATIONS  ON  DISPOSAL  OF  PROPERTY 

Sec.  6  Section  602(f)  of  the  Economic  Op- 
porttinlty  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking 
the  semicolon  following  the  word  "other- 
wise" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: ":  Provided,  That  no  authority  exercised 
under  this  subsection  shall  have  the  effect  of 
abolishing,  or  reducing  the  powers  or  func- 
tions of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  any  component  thereof,  or  any 
program  administered  under  this  Act;". 

LIMITATION  ON  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  7  Section  602(h)  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"The  Director  shall  not  transfer  funds  un- 
der this  subsection  for  a  period  of  one  year 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  provision 
unless  the  President  has  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  Chapter  9  of  Title  5,  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  executive  reorganiza- 
tions). Any  unexpended  funds  transferred  to 
other  Federal  agencies  after  March  1,  1973, 
not  in  compliance  with  this  provision,  are  di- 
rected to  be  returned  to  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  This  provision  shall  not 
apply  to  transfers  of  funds  made  to  continue 
programs,  or  to  exercise  powers  or  functions 
transferred  by  the  Director  prior  to  January 
31,  1973." 

APPEALS.   NOTICE  AND   HEARING 

Sec  8(a)  Section  604  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  clause  (2)  and  in  lieu  thereof  In- 
serting the  following : 

"Financial  assistance  under  any  title  of 
the  Act  shall  not  be  suspended  for  failure 
to  comply  with  applicable  terms  and  condi- 
tions, except  in  emergency  situations,  nor 
shall  an  application  for  re-funding  under 
any  title  be  denied  unless  the  recipient 
agency  has  been  afforded  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  full  and  fair  hearing, 
and  the  Director  solely  on  the  basis  of  the 
record  In  that  hearing  has  made  a  determi- 


nation that  the  recipient  agency  cannot,  In 
accordance  with  this  Act  and  the  rules,  reg- 
ulations, guidelines  and  other  standards 
promulgated  thereunder,  satisfactorily  ad- 
minister the  project  or  program  for  which 
financial  assistance  was  extended:  Provided. 
That  the  programs  or  projects  Instituted  on 
a  pilot,  demonstration,  or  experimental  basis 
pursuant  to  sections  of  the  Act  authorizing 
such  programs  or  projects  shall  not  be 
afforded  the  protections  of  this  section." 

(b)  Section  604  Is  further  amended  by 
reletterlng  604(3)  as  "604(3)  (A)"  and  strik- 
ing the  period  at  the  end  of  604(3)  and 
adding  the  following:  "and  the  Director 
solely  on  the  basis  of  the  record  In  that 
hearing  has  made  a  determination  that  the 
recipient  agency  cannot.  In  accordance  with 
this  Act  and  the  rules,  regulations,  guide- 
lines and  other  standards  promulgated 
thereunder,  satisfactorily  administer  the 
project  or  program  for  which  financial  as- 
sistance was  extended.  (B)  For  the  purpooe 
of  this  section,  re-funding  will  be  considered 
denied  If  the  renewed  funding  will  be  re- 
duced by  more  than  5  percent  of  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  available  to  the  recipient 
agency  under  the  immediately  previous 
grant,  contract  or  agreement,  or  If  the  period 
of  operation  authorized  under  the  renewed 
grant,  loan  or  agreement  is  less  than  12 
months.  Only  recipient  agencies  denied  re- 
funding subsequent  to  December  31,  1972, 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  hearing  on  a  denial 
of  re-funding  pursuant  to  this  section." 


By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  re- 
quest) : 

S.  1377.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  law  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  extend  certain 
privileges  to  representatives  of  member 
states  on  the  Council  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  amend  the  law  to  extend 
certain  privileges  to  representatives  of 
member  states  on  the  Council  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the 
Department  of  State  and  I  am  introduc- 
ing it  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  spe- 
cific bill  to  which  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  pubUc  may  direct  their  atten- 
tion and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  the  matter  is  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  the  letter  from  the  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Vice 
President  dated  March  2. 1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  1377 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeTiate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
of  the  July  10,  1952.  (66  Stat.  516,  22  U.S.C. 
288g)   is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  The  title  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "An  Act  to  extend  certain  privi- 
leges to  the  representatives  of  member 
states  and  permanent  observers  to  the  Orga. 
nizatlon  of  American  States." 

(b)  The  body  of  the  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"That,  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  shall  determine,  the  President  is  hereby 
authorized  to  extend,  or  to  enter  Into  an 
agreement  extending,  to  the  representatives 


of  member  states  (other  than  the  United 
States)  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  to  permanent  observers  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  and  to 
members  of  the  staffs  of  said  representatives 
and  permanent  observers,  the  same  privilege 
and  immunities,  subject  to  corresponding 
conditions  and  obligations,  as  are  enjoyed  by 
diplomatic  envoys  accredited  to  the  United 
States." 


Department  of  State, 
Washington.  DC.  March  2,  1973. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Aonew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Senate  an  amendment  to  Public  Law  82- 
486  (66  Stat.  516.  22  U.S.C.  288g,  July  10. 
1952),  An  Act  to  Extend  Certain  Privileges 
to  Representatives  of  Member  States  on  the 
Council  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  to  pro- 
vide the  President  with  the  authority  to  ex- 
tend or  enter  into  an  agreement  extending 
to  the  Permanent  Observers  to  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  and  their  staffs  the 
privileges  and  immunities  extended  to  the 
Permanent  Representatives  of  the  member 
states  and  their  staffs  under  the  provisions 
of  PL  82-486. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  by  resolution  AG/ 
RES  50  (I-0/71),  adopted  April  23,  1971, 
established  the  status  of  Permanent  Ob- 
servers to  the  Organization  and  authorized 
the  Permanent  Council  to  set  the  criteria  for 
this  status.  By  resolution  CP/RES.  52  (61/ 
72)  adopted  January  19,  1972,  the  Council 
provided  that  nonmember  American  states 
and  those  non-American  states  that  partici- 
pate in  OAS  programs  were  eligible  to  apply 
for  this  status.  (At  present  there  are  two 
countries  in  the  first  category  and  some 
thirteen  which  might  qualify  under  the  sec- 
ond.) To  date  six  countries — Canada, 
Guyana,  Israel,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Spain — ^have  applied  for  and  been  granted 
Permanent  Observer  status.  Canada  and 
Spain  have  each  Indicated  that  their  desig- 
nated Permanent  Observer  will  have  Ambas- 
sadorial rank  and  their  Permanent  Observer 
mission  in  Washington  will  function  sepa- 
rately from  their  diplomatic  mission.  Three 
of  the  other  observer  countries  have  desig- 
nated their  Ambassadors  to  the  United  States 
to  serve  as  Permanent  Observers  to  the  OAS, 
and  it  is  expected  that  most  of  the  countries 
which  apply  for  observer  status  In  the  future 
will  also  designate  the  Ambsissador  to  the 
United  States  to  serve  additionally  as  Ob- 
server to  the  OAS. 

Ambassadors  and  members  of  their  staffs 
who  are  dually  accredited  to  the  United 
States  and  as  Permanent  Observers  to  the 
OAS  are  already  accorded  diplomatic  privi- 
leges by  virtue  of  their  accreditation  to  the 
United  States.  However,  the  Permanent  Ob- 
servers who  are  not  part  of  their  country's 
diplomatic  mission  are  not  entitled  to  dip- 
lomatic privileges  and  Immunities  under  ex- 
isting legislation.  The  proposed  amendment 
would  authorize  the  President  to  extend 
privileges  and  Immunities  to  this  category 
of  OAS  participants,  thus  according  to  the 
members  of  the  observer  missions  who  are 
not  part  of  their  country's  diplomatic  mis- 
sion the  same  diplomatic  privileges  enjoyed 
by  the  Permanent  Observers  who  are  ac- 
credited to  the  United  States  as  well  as  being 
accredited  as  observers  to  the  OAS. 

The  privileges  and  Immunities  extended 
by  the  proposed  amendment  would  at  this 
time  add  a  relatively  small  number  of  per- 
sons to  the  list  of  those  entitled  to  diplo- 
matic privileges  under  existing  legislation,  as 
only  Canada  and   Spain   have   Indicated   an 
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Intention  of  establishing  separate  observer 
missions,  each  having  named  a  Permanent 
Observer  and  one  Alternate  of  diplomatic 
rank.  The  Department  believes  that  the  ac- 
tive participation  of  the  Permanent  Observ- 
ers In  the  activities  of  the  OAS  is  very  much 
in  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States. 
This  legislation  Is  narrow  in  scope  and  will 
apply  only  to  the  Permanent  Obser^'ers  to 
the  OAS.  and  to  those  members  of  their  staffs 
entitled  to  privileges  and  Immunities.  It  Is 
not  applicable  to  observers  to  any  other  in- 
ternational organization. 

In  addition  to  adding  the  members  of  the 
OAS  Permanent  Observer  missions  to  the 
legislation  authorizing  the  President  to  ex- 
tend privileges  and  immunities  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  OAS  member  states  and 
their  staffs,  the  proposed  amendment  would 
revise  the  terminology  of  the  Act  to  make  It 
consistent  with  the  Charter  structure  as 
revised  by  the  OAS  C^harter  amendments 
which  entered  into  force  on  February  27, 1970. 
At  that  time  the  structure  of  the  Organiza- 
tion was  changed  so  that  the  old  Council  and 
its  subordinate  Councils  were  replaced  by 
three  co-equal  Councils:  the  Permanent 
Council,  the  InterAmerlcan  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  and  the  InterAmerlcan 
Council  for  Education,  Science  and  Culture. 
In  conformity  with  this  change,  most  mem- 
ber country  representations  have  been  con- 
verted to  Missions  (In  most  cases  designated 
"Permanent  Mission")  to  the  OAS.  headed 
by  "Permanent  Representatives  (or  simply 
Representatives)  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States."  The  Chief  of  Protocol  of 
the  OAS  has  suggested  that  all  member  coun- 
tries standardize  their  representation  In  this 
manner. 

It  Is  therefore  proposed  that  the  existing 
legislation  be  changed  to  refer  to  representa- 
tives of  member  states  "to  the  Organization 
of  American  States"  Instead  of  representa- 
tives of  member  states  "on  the  Council  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States." 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission 
of  this  proposed  amendment  to  PL  82-486  to 
the  Congress  for  Its  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Marshall  Wright. 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congres- 
sional Relations. 


By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hart)  : 
S.  1378.  A  bill  to  encourage  earlier  re- 
tirement by  permitting  Federal  em- 
ployees to  purchase  into  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  System  benefits  unduplicated 
in  any  other  retirement  system  based  on 
employment  in  Federal  programs  oper- 
ated by  State  and  local  governments  un- 
der Federal  fimding  and  supervision. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OflSce 
and  Civil  Service. 

retirement   benefits  for   employees   of   FED- 
ERAL-STATE COOPERATIVE  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  bring  employees  of 
Federal-State  cooperative  programs  un- 
der the  civil  service  retirement  system. 
Although  hearings  have  been  held  on 
legislation  of  this  type  in  the  past,  no 
action  has  been  taken. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  93d  Congress  will 
bring  an  end  to  this  longstanding  in- 
equity. 

As  everyone  knows,  retirement  privi- 
leges have  been  extended  to  State  and 
county  agricultural  extension  workers, 
but  most  of  the  other  employees  who  are 


now  working  or  have  worked  in  the  past 
on  programs  financed  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  operated  by  State  or 
local  government  are  exclude<3.  They  are 
treated  like  second-class  citizens  when  it 
comes  time  to  retire. 

Aside  from  the  importance  of  estab- 
lishing a  uniform  Federal  retirement  sys- 
tem, passage  of  this  bill  would  be  most 
helpful  in  assuring  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  experience  and  expertise  of 
many  men  and  women  who  now  hesitate 
to  take  positions  offered  to  them.  Re- 
cruiting of  experienced  employees  would 
be  enhanced  if  these  employees  could  be 
sure  that  their  years  of  service  in  coop- 
erative programs  would  be  credited  to- 
ward retirement. 

Mobility  and  interchange  between  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  is 
vital  if  national  agencies  are  to  con- 
tinue to  act  in  an  efifective  and  iimo- 
vative  fashion.  As  cooperation  among 
Federal,  State,  and  local  units  grows — 
and  I  think  this  definitely  is  the  pattern 
of  the  future — we  must  facilitate  and  en- 
courage, not  hinder,  the  exchange  of 
personnel. 

The  argument  has  been  offered  that 
the  proposed  extension  of  benefits  would 
constitute  still  another  Government  ex- 
pense. At  this  point,  we  simply  do  not 
know  how  many  people  will  be  covered 
by  the  law.  Even  if  we  had  an  up-to-date 
and  accurate  estimate  of  the  number  eli- 
gible, we  still  have  no  means  of  deter- 
mining how  many  employees  would  elect 
to  take  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  or  for  how  long  annuity  payments 
would  have  to  be  made.  Some  employees 
who  have  already  retired  may  have  a 
short  life  expectancy  and  thus  may  de- 
cide that  the  advantages  of  entering  the 
retirement  fund  are  limited. 

The  key  point  in  considering  cost, 
however,  is  that  none  of  these  people  is 
asking  for  a  Federal  handout.  In  order 
to  participate,  the  employee  would  have 
to  pay  into  the  Federal  civil  service  re- 
tirement an  amount  equal  to  the  aggre- 
gate of  what  he  would  have  paid  into  the 
fund  during  his  period  of  service  plus 
Interest.  This  lump  sum  should  more 
than  offset  the  Initial  costs  of  the  bill. 


By  Mr.  BAKER: 

S.  1379.  A  bill  to  authorize  further  ap- 
propriations for  the  Office  of  Environ- 
mental Quality,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  En- 
vironmental Quality  Improvement  Act  of 
1970— title  II  of  Public  Law  91-224— 
created  the  Office  of  Environmental 
Quality,  which  has  operated  as  a  pi^rt 
of  the  President's  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality. 

Because  Public  Law  91-224  authorized 
appropriations  for  the  office  through 
fiscal  year  1973,  there  is  a  need  before 
June  30  to  extend  the  authorization  for 
the  office.  The  bill  I  am  Introducing  to- 
day would  authorize  such  an  extension. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  funds  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  for  the  Coun- 
cil and  the  ofBce  since  their  establish- 
ment. 
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Fiscal  year: 
1970... 
1971... 
1972_.. 
1973... 
1974... 


■  Estimate. 

This  bUl,  as  drafted  by  the 
tration,  does  not  impose  a  limit 
thorizations.  Personally,  it  is 
that  when  the  bill  is  considerec 
mittee  that  a  reasonable  annual 
tion  will  be  included  in  any 
reported  to  the  Senate  floor. 

The  work  of  the  Council  anc 
flee,  since  their  inception,  ha^ 
great  value  to  our  national 
Improve  environmental  quality 
hope  that  this  legislation  w 
prompt  consideration.  Mr 
ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  bill,  as  well  as  a  letter  to 
ident  of  the  Senate  from 
sell  E.  Train  be  included  at  , 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  th« 
letter  were  ordered  to  be 
Record,  as  follows: 
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S.   1379 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
Representatives  of  the  United  State 
ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
of  the  Environmental  Quality 
Act  of  1970   (42  V£.C.  4374)    Is 
read  as  follows : 

"Section  205.  There  are  hereby 
to   be   appropriated   for   the 
the    Office    of    Environmental 
the  Council  on  Environmental  _.__ 
sums  as  the  President  may  request 
year  1974  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
This  authorization  la  in  addition 
contained  In  Public  Law  91-190 


House  0/ 

of  Amer- 

Sictlon  205 

Imj  rovement 

ac  tended  to 


Mabch 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Acniw, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  PREsiDErrr:  There  Is 

herewith  a  proposed  bill,  "To 

ther  appropriations  for  the  Office 
mental  Quality,  and  for  other 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  Em- 
Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970 
224)    is  "to  authorize  an  Office  of 
mental  Quality,  which, 
other   provision   of   law.   shall 
professional  and  administrative 
Council    on    Environmental 
Ushed  by  Public  Law  91-190." 
the    Act    authorized    appropriations 
sliding  scale  ending  with  fiscal  ye 
new  authorization  beginning  with 
1974.  to  supplement  the  standing 
tlon  In  PL  91-190,  is  necessary  to 
Council    to    continue    performance 
functions  and   responsibilities 
PL  91-224  and  PL  91-190. 

The  proposed  bill  would  authorize 
sums  as  the  President  may  request 
year   1974   and  for  each  fiscal 
after." 

The  Council  has  been  advised  by 
of  Management  and  Budget  that 
of  the  proposed,  legislation  would  be 
with  the  program  of  the  President 
Sincerely, 

RUSSEIX  E.  TR/lkK 


16,  1973. 
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Public  Law 
91-190 


Public  Law 
91-224 


Budget  request      Appropriations 


Obligations 


1300,000 
700,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 


$500,000 

750, 000 

1,250,000 

1.500,000 


$600,000 
1,450,000 
2,250.000 
2.500,000 
2,466,000 


$350,000 
1,450,000 
2,250,000 
2.500,000 


$315,000 

1. 409, 000 

2, 145,0o0 

>2, 500, 000 


adminis-  By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself  and 

on  au-  Mr.  Stevenson)  : 

^y  hope  S.  1380.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of 

in  com-  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 

limlta-  to  the  Paul  H.  Douglas  National  Lake- 

that  is  shore.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

TO  CHANGE  THE  NAME  OF  THE  INDIANA  DtTNES 
NATIONAL  LAKESHORE  TO  THE  PAITL  H.  DOUG- 
LAS   NATIONAL    L.1.KESHORE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
a  great  gentlemen,  my  distinguished 
predecessor  in  the  Senate,  Paul  H.  Doug- 
las, celebrated  his  81st  birthday. 

At  this  time,  I  am  reintroducing,  with 
the  cosponsorship  of  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Illinois.  (Mr.  Steven- 
son) ,  a  proposal  which  would  change  the 
name  of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  to  the  Paul  H.  Douglas  Na- 
tional Lakeshore.  In  1958,  Senator  Doug- 
las introduced  the  first  bill  to  establish 
a  national  lakeshore  along  the  dunes. 
Through  the  years,  he  fought  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Indiana  Dunes 
against  formidable  odds.  In  1966.  he 
achieved  victory,  when  the  dunes  were 
established  as  a  national  lakeshore. 

Since  Illinois,  with  11.1  million  people, 
is  one  of  the  few  States  that  does  not 
have  a  national  park  within  its  borders, 
the  dunes  have  become  a  favorite  recrea- 
tion area  for  northern  Illinois  residents. 
As  Carl  Sandburg  once  remarked. 

The  Indiana  Dunes  are  to  the  Midwest 
what  the  Grand  Canyon  is  to  Arizona. 

As  the  champion  of  saving  the  Indiana 
Dunes,  Paul  Douglas  merits  having  the 
national  lakeshore  named  after  him.  "Of 
all  my  legislative  work,"  he  said  in  his 
autobiography.  In  the  Fullness  of  Time, 
"the  dimes  park  was  closest  to  my  heart  " 
On  the  occasion  of  his  81st  birthday,  let 
us  pay  proper  tribute  to  the  man  who  had 
the  vision  and  the  flghting  spirit  neces- 
sary to  preserve  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  .bill  renaming 
the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 
to  the  Paul  H.  Douglas  National  Lake- 
shore  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.    1380 

"such         ^*  "  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

for  fiscal     representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

there-      ^'^erica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  na- 

t tonal  lakeshore  established  pursuant  to  the 

;he  Office     Act    of   November    5,    1966    (80   Stat.    1309). 

e  lactment     Itnown  as  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 

In  accord      shore,  shall  hereafter  be  known  as  the  "Paul 

H.  Douglas  National  Lakeshore",  and  any  law, 

regulation,  map,  document,  or  record  of  the 

United   States   In   which   such   lakeshore  Is 

Chairman.         designated  or  referred  to  under  the  name  In- 


a  uthorlzed 

oper  itlons    of 

and 

Qu^lty  such 

for  fiscal 

thereafter. 

to  those 


dlana  Diuies  National  Lakeshore  shall  be  held 
to  refer  to  such  lakeshore  under  and  by  the 
name  of  the  Paul  H.  Douglas  National  Lake- 
shore. 


Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Abottrezk.  Mr.  Bellmon,  Mr. 
Bentsen,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  Dobjenici,  Mr.  Eagleton, 
Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Gurney,  Mr. 
Hansen,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr. 
McClure,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr. 
NUNN,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Spark- 
man,    Mr.    Talmadge,    and   Mr. 

HOLLINCS)  : 

S.  1381.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  Act  of  1965  relating  to  the 
collection  of  fees  in  connection  with  the 
use  of  Federal  areas  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

LIMITATION  ON  BECREATION  FEES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am,  today, 
joining  in  the  introduction  of  legisla- 
tion to  limit  the  assessment  of  recrea- 
tion fees  scheduled  to  be  charged  at  Fed- 
eral lakes  administered  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

This  bill  is  necessary  to  clarify  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  with  regard  to  these 
fees,  and  it  is  required  to  avoid  a  com- 
pletely unnecessary  and  impractical 
burden  on'millions  of  American  families. 

MAJOB  INTEREST 

The  proposal  to  begin  charging  a  va- 
riety of  fees  for  the  use  of  recreational 
facilities  at  federally-constructed  lakes 
in  Kansas  has  generated  some  of  the 
most  intense  feelings  in  recent  memory. 
Citizens  from  every  walk  of  life  have 
voiced  their  strongest  objections  to  these 
fees  and  the  way  in  which  they  have 
been  presented. 

It  may  be  surprising  to  some  to  hear 
that  a  proposal  involving  water  recrea- 
tion could  be  of  major  Interest  to  Kan- 
sans,  but  the  construction  of  more  than 
a  dozen  multipurpose  reservoirs  in  the 
State — plus  others  nearby  in  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Nebraska,  and  Oklahoma — has 
made  water  and  its  many  recreational 
uses  prominent  in  the  lives  of  Kansas 
citizens.  Millions  of  people  every  year 
come  to  enjoy  the  waters  and  surround- 
ing areas  of  these  Kansas  lakes,  and 
many  Kansans  go  to  the  lakes  in  the 
neighboring  States. 

VALTTABLE   TO    KANSANS 

These  lakes  and  the  opportunities  they 
represent  for  recreation  and  entertain- 
ment have  provided  a  great  source  of 
enrichment  for  the  lives  of  many  Kan- 
sans. A  wholesome,  constructive,  and  eco- 
nomical new  variety  of  recreational  and 
lelsuretlme  activities  has  been  created. 
And   whether   you   think   In   terms   of 
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youngsters  exploring  the  wonders  of  na- 
ture and  engaging  in  healthful  exercise; 
families  getting  together  for  picnics, 
weekend  camping,  and  boating  expedi- 
tions; or  older  citizens  finding  new  pleas- 
ures In  their  retirement  years— these 
lakes  have  become  a  major  part  of  the 
lives  of  many  Kansans.  And  I  believe 
they  are  extremely  valuable. 

As  one  who  was  bom  and  raised  vir- 
tually In  the  center  of  the  State  at  a 
time  when  a  small  pond  was  a  major 
landmark,  it  is  still  surprising  to  see  huge 
lakes  with  their  boats,  fishermen,  and 
camping  families  in  Kansas  today.  In  my 
hometown,  Russell,  it  Is  difficult  to  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  sight  of  speed- 
boats parked  In  the  same  driveways 
which,  when  I  grew  up,  were  200  miles 
or  more  from  any  worthwhile  body  of  wa- 
ter. Today,  a  resident  of  Russell  can  have 
his  boat  in  Wilson  Lake  for  a  summer 
evening  of  fishing  or  waterskiing  within 
a  half  hour  of  leaving  work.  Times  have, 
Indeed,  changed. 

TWO   CONCERNS 

So  I  understand  the  concern  of  the 
people  in  Kansas  over  the  fees  proposed 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Actually,  I  believe  these  concerns  lie 
In  two  particular  areas.  First  is  a  concern 
with  their  substance — the  fees  them- 
selves. And  second  is  a  concern  with  the 
way  in  which  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  gone  about  implementing  them. 

A   QUESTION   OF   FAIR   PlAY 

The  American  people  have  a  deep- 
seated  sense  of  fair  play  and  due  process. 
They  expect  to  be  treated  fairly  by  their 
fellow  citizens  in  their  business  and  per- 
sonal dealings.  And,  when  they  do  not  re- 
ceive fair  treatment  or  if  they  feel  some- 
one is  trjdng  to  pull  a  "fast  one"  on  them, 
they  have  a  well-deserved  reputation  for 
Indignation  and  loud  complaint.  And  If 
Americans  are  famous  for  these  charac- 
teristics in  their  personal  dealings,  they 
are  doubly  known  for  their  reaction 
against  supposed  abuses  by  their  Gtovem- 
ment. 

And  I  believe  the  people  of  Kansas — 
as  reflected  in  the  largest  volume  of  mail 
to  my  office  on  any  subject  in  more  than 
a  year — got  tJtie  impression  that  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  was  less  than  totally  can- 
did and  straightforward  in  the  proposal 
and  consideration  of  these  fees. 

SHOET   TIMETABLE   FOR   CtTIZEN    COMMENTS 

They  sav7  that  the  law  authorizing 
these  fees  was  passed  in  July  1972.  They 
saw  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  did  not 
make  Its  fee  proposals  public  until  Feb- 
ruary 1973,  in  the  Federal  Register,  a 
publication  which  Is  hardly  everyday 
reading  for  most  citizens.  And  they  then 
saw  the  statement  that  it  was  "Imprac- 
tical and  contrary  to  the  public  Interest" 
to  give  more  than  15  days  for  public 
comment  and  criticism  of  the  proposals. 

Well.  I  believe  the  people  had  a  differ- 
ent view  of  the  public  interest  and  the 
practicalities  involved  here.  After  waiting 
some  6  months  from  passage  of  the  en- 
abling legislation,  to  see  these  fees  put 
forward  In  an  obscure  notice  In  an  equal- 
ly obscure  Federal  publication  with  an 
unsubstantiated  assertion  that  the  peo- 
ple should  only  have  15  days  to  comment. 


they  felt  something  unusual  was  hap- 
pening. 

And  I  think  I  can  understand  the  feel- 
ings of  a  father  with  two  children  when 
he  saw  tills  fuzzy,  unclear  bureaucratic 
notice  saying  he  might  have  to  pay  up- 
wards of  $30  per  weekend  to  take  his 
family  camping  at  the  local  lake.  And 
then  he  read  further  and  saw  that  all 
this  was  going  to  happen  without  any 
opportunity  for  him  to  speak  out  and  be 
heard  because  by  the  time  he  found  out — 
the  comment  period  had  expired. 

Well,  as  we  subsequently  learned,  there 
were  errors  in  the  published  proposal,  the 
comment  period  was  extended,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  clarified  several  points 
about  what  fees  would  and  would  not  be 
charged,  and  as  finally  promulgated,  the 
fees  did  not  come  near  totaling  $30  per 
weekend. 

TARNISHED    REPUTATION 

But  I  do  understand  the  wide  con- 
cern—particularly in  light  of  the  feeling 
in  some  quarters  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  general  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  In  particular  has  a  somewhat 
tarnished  reputation  for  failing  to  in- 
volve the  public  at  appropriate  stages  in 
its  decisionmaking  processes.  In  many 
cases  this  criticism  Is  unwarranted,  but  a 
a  case  such  as  this  certainly  does  noth- 
ing to  enhance  the  standing  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  or  our  Government  In  the 
eyes  of  the  ordinary  citizen  and  tax- 
payer. 

OBJECTIONS 

When  these  proposals  were  first 
brought  Into  the  spotlight— in  addition 
to  making  the  point  that  the  public  com- 
ment period  was  too  brief — I  registered 
three  major  objections  to  the  proposals. 

First.  I  pointed  out  the  possibility  that 
the  fees  could  be  totally  unreasonable 
for  most  families  using  the  lakes.  Fol- 
lowing the  corrections  and  clarifications 
made  by  the  corps,  it  appears  that  the 
maximum  fees  In  each  category  will  not 
be  charged  or  will  not  apply. 

The  highest  Individual  assessment  is 
set  at  $2 — and  that  at  fewer  than  half 
of  the  overnight  camping  sites.  And  I  do 
not  believe  from  what  the  people  have 
told  me  that  they  object  to  a  fair  fee 
charged  for  a  valuable  service — such  as 
a  neat,  clean  and  well-equipped  over- 
night camping  area. 

The  other  two  major  objections  have 
not  been  resolved,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. They  involve  the  administration 
of  certain  fee  collections  and,  as  a  re- 
lated matter,  the  application  of  these 
fees  at  the  places  where  they  are  col- 
lected. 

Insofar  as  fees  other  than  those  for 
overnight  camping  are  concerned,  it 
seems  almost  impossible  to  avoid  great 
administrative  difficulties  which  in  addi- 
tion to  creating  major  inconvenience  and 
irritation  for  the  public  will  also  cost 
far  more  than  the  amount  of  the  fees 
collected.  Thus,  these  fees  will  do  no  good 
for  anyone — the  people  who  pay  them, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  or  the  taxpayers 
generally. 

CLARIFICATION  REQUIRED 

In  addition  there  Is  the  serious  ques- 
tion of  whether  Congress  ever  Intended 
fees  to  be  charged  for  the  use  of  day  rec- 


reation areas  and  other  facilities  which 
most  visitors  could  be  expected  to  utilize 
when  they  visited  these  lakes.  In  several 
meetings  with  Corps  of  Engineers  offi- 
cials, this  point  has  stood  out  in  sharp 
disagreement.  Apparently  the  corps  be- 
lieves it  is  required  to  Impose  fees  for 
some  day  recreation  areas,  regardless  of 
the  administrative  difficulties  or  the  in- 
convenience to  the  public  or  the  likeli- 
hood that  the  collections  will  not  be 
enough  to  offset  costs. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  it  Is  appro- 
priate to  charge  fees  for  day-use  recrea- 
tion areas  for  picnic  tables,  drinking 
fountains,  toilets  and  other  lightly  de- 
veloped facilities.  First,  there  is  the 
question  that  Congress  did  not  intend 
for  them  to  be  charged  and  the  legisla- 
tive history  gives  substantial  weight  to 
this  point. 

Second,  it  simply  seems  that  common 
sense  would  avoid  initiating  a  fee  pro- 
gram which  will  probably  cost  more  than 
it  earns — and  likely  create  a  good  deal 
of  inconvenience  and  disagreement  in 
the  process.  Perhaps  this  legislation  is 
needed  to  save  the  Coi-ps  of  Engineers 
from  itself  and  from  the  embarrassment, 
unpopularity  and  waste  of  charging  fees 
for  these  particular  facilities. 

I  hardly  think  Congress  .should  make 
the  image  or  self-imposed  difficulties  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  its  major  con- 
cern. But  I  do  believe  we  must  act  on 
behalf  of  the  public  interest. 

Therefore,  I  am  joining  today  in  the 
Introduction  of  legislation  to  make  the 
intent  of  Congress  unmistakable  that 
day  use  recreational  facilities  and  other 
ordinary  faculties  which  any  visitor 
might  be  expected  to  utilize,  should  not 
be  subject  ot  fees. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  schedule  of 
fees  published  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
shows  that  few  day  use  sites — columns 
B  and  C — at  most  lakes  will  be  subject 
to  the  fees;  however,  this  fact  does  not 
solve  the  problems  of  administration.  In- 
convenience or  unprofitabillty  which 
constitute  the  basic  objections  to  im- 
posing the  fees  at  all. 

So  Mr.  President,  I  am  plesised  to  join 
in  this  legislation  to  limit  these  fees.  I  be- 
lieve it  will  serve  the  pubUc  interest  by 
eliminating  a  great  source  of  displeasure 
and  Inconvience  for  those  who  go  to 
these  lakes  for  recreation  and  leisure  ac- 
tivities. It  will  remove  from  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  an  unnecessary  and  cost- 
analysis  unjustified  administrative  bur- 
den. And  In  the  long  run  It  will  probably 
save  the  American  taxpayers  money. 

I  would  hope  this  bill  can  receive  hear- 
ings and  passage  at  an  early  date,  so  this 
difficulty  can  be  resolved  as  soon  as 
possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a 
schedule  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  for  the  schedules  for  Kansas  proj- 
ects and  areas  where  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers proposes  to  charge  these  fees,  the 
text  of  the  explanatory  press  release  from 
the  Kansas  City  district  office  of  the 
corps,  and  the  text  of  this  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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:a) 

Ci  Tiping 


Project  and  area  name 


Arei 


Council  Grove  Lake: 

Richey  Cove  North X 

Richey  Cove  South  Area  No.  2 X 

Canning  Creek X 

Neosho  Park  Area  No.  1 X 

Neosho  Park  Area  No.  2 X 

Neoshi  Park  Area  No.  3 X 

Neosho  Park  Area  No  4 X 

Richey  Cove  South  Area  No.  1 X 

Elk  City  Lake: 

Card  Creek X 

Oak  Ridge X 

Fall  River  Lake: 

Midde  and  North  Rock  Ridge  Cove. . .  X 

Brown's  Cove X 

White  Hall  Bay X 

John  Redmond  Reservoir: 

Oamsite  North X 

Hickory  Creek  East X 

Hickory  Creek  West X 

OamsileWesf X 

Damsite  South X 

Redmond  Cove  North X 

Kanopolis  Lake: 

Outlet X 

Venango X 

Marion  Lake.  

HilslMroCove X 

Durham  Cove X 

French  Creek  Cove X 

North  Cottonwood  Cove X 


U.S.  Armt  Corps  of  Engineeis 
March  2, 


Corps    Announces    Fees    for    Corf  s    Lakes 


Kan  tas, 


ae 


Septei  Qber 


maln- 

rec^eatlonal 

in 

Treaiury  and 

cc  ncerned. 


b^ 


Colonel  W.  R.  Needham,  Kansas 
trlct  Engineer,  announced  today  thajt 
tlonal   user   fees  have   been  establ 
the  ten  Corps  lakes  located  In 
sourl,  Iowa  and  Nebraska  which 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Kansas  City 
These  fees  have  been  established  Ir 
ance  with  Public  Law  92-347  dated 

1972.  passed  by  the  92nd  Congress, 
scheduled  to  l>e  placed  In  effect 
1973    and   continue    through 

1973.  the  Colonel  said. 
Purpose  of  the  fees  Is  for  operatic^ 

tenance    and    improvement    of 
facilities.  Fees  collected  will  be  deposited 
a  special  account  of  the  U.S. 
be  made  available  to  the  aeency 

According  to  Colonel  Needham. 
tlon.  day  use  and  overnight  camping 
be  charged  for  use  of  highly  develoried 
where  a  substantial  Federal  expenditure 
been  made  In  the  development  of 
If  a  person  desires  to  use  a  develoied 
lie  use  area  during  the  day,  he  wnuld 
only  the  day  use  fee.  If  he  remairjed 
night,   he    would   be   charged   the 
fee,  but  he  would  not  be  charged  bbth 
It  would  simply  be  one  or  the  ofcer, 
pending  on  whether  or  -not  he 
night. 

There  will  be  some  free  day  use 
each   Corps  lake  where  no  substantial 
eral  expenditure  has  been  made. 

Colonel  Needham  explained  day 
of  50  cents  per  car  will  be  charged 
nated  areas  and  overnight  campin 
SI. 00    or    $2  00    per    camping    unit 
charged  in  designated  use  areas 
upon    improvements   such    as   access 
potable  water,  pit  or  flush-type 
picnic    tables,   fireplaces,   refuse 
and  designated  trailer  or  tent  spac* 

There  will  be  no  charge  for  laur  chin 
private  boat  In  any  public  use  ares 
ten  lakes  in  the  Kansas  City  District 
vlduals  may  park  their  vehicles  In 
area.s  after  launching  their  boats  at 
while   boating.   However,    If   they 
the  public  u.se  area  after  boating 
charges  are  in  effect,  and  use  the 
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they  will  be  charged  a  fee  established  for  that 
particular  area,  the  Colonel  explained. 

User  fees  in  the  day  use  areas  will  cost 
50c  per  vehicle,  regardless  of  the  number 
of  occupants,  the  Colonel  said. 

Camping  and  day  use  fees  for  the  ten  lakes 
in  operation  in  the  Kansas  City  District 
have  been  established  at  the  various  public 
use  areas  at  each  lake  as  follows: 

Kanopolis  Lake  located  on  the  Smoky  Hill 
River  southwest  of  Sallna,  Kansas,  has  two 
public  use  areas  where  fees  for  overnight 
camping  are  to  be  charged.  They  are  the 
Outlet  Area  immediately  below  the  dam  and 
the  Venango  Area  located  on  the  north  side 
of  the  lake  near  the  dam.  An  overnight 
camping  fee  in  the  amount  of  $2.00  per 
camping  unit  for  each  area  has  been  estab- 
lished. There  are  no  day  use  fees  at  Corps 
operated  public  use  areas  on  Kanopolis  Lake. 

Visitor  attendance  at  Kanopolis  Lake  for 
1972  totaled  435.000. 

User  fees  at  Wilson  Lake  on  the  Saline 
River  near  Russell,  Kansas,  will  Involve  four 
public  use  areas.  Lucas  Park  and  Sylvan 
Park  areas  will  have  a  camping  fee  of  $1.00 
each,  but  no  day  use  fees  are  involved. 
Minooka  Park  and  Otoe  Park  areas  will  have 
a  camping  fee  of  $2.00  and  a  day  use  fee 
of  50c. 

Visitor  attendance  at  Wilson  Lake  during 
1972  totaled  536,000. 

Milford  Lake  on  the  Republican  River  near 
Junction  City,  Kansas,  has  six  public  use 
areas  affected,  Fannim  Creek,  School  Creek 
outlet,  and  Timber  Creek  will  have  camping 
available  at  $1.00  per  night,  but  no  day  use 
fees  are  involved.  At  Rolling  Hills  public 
use  area  a  camping  fee  of  $2.00  and  a  day  use 
fee  of  50c  has  been  established.  The  Clay- 
view  public  use  area  has  a  group  camp 
facility  where  a  $6.00  fee  will  be  charged 
for  either  camping  or  day  use  by  various 
groups.  Reservations  may  be  made  with  the 
project  manager. 

Visitor  attendance  at  Milford  last  year 
totaled   1.913.000. 

Tuttle  Creek  Lake  located  on  the  Big  Blue 
River  north  of  Manhattan,  Kansas,  has  six 
public  use  areas  where  fees  are  to  be  charged. 
Baldwin  Creek  and  Carnahan  Creek  have  a 
camping  fee  of  $1.00  and  a  day  use  fee  of 
50c.  .Stockdale  nubile  use  area  has  a  camp- 
ing fee  of  $2.00  and  a  day  use  fee  of  50c. 


Both  Swede  Creek  and  Tuttle  Creek  Cove 
public  \ise  areas  will  have  a  camping  fee 
of  $1.00,  but  no  day  use  fee. 

The  Garrison  public  use  area  has  a  group 
camp  facility  where  a  user  fee  for  either 
camping  or  day  use  will  be  $3.00.  Reserva- 
tions may  be  made  with  the  Project  Manager. 

Visitor  attendance  at  Tuttle  Oeek  Lake  In 
1972  waa  1,304,000. 

Perry  Lake  located  on  the  Delaware  River 
north  of  Perry,  Kansas,  has  nine  public  use 
areas  where  user  fees  are  applicable.  A  fee 
of  $2.00  for  camping  and  50#  for  day  use  will 
be  charged  In  the  Longvlew,  Old  Town 
(South),  Paradise  Point,  Perry,  Rock  Creek. 
Slough  Creek,  and  Sunset  Ridge  public  use 
areas.  Old  Town  (North)  and  Thompson vllle 
public  use  areas  each  have  a  camping  fee  of 
$2.00,  but  no  day  use  fee. 

There  were  2,029,000  visitors  at  Perry  Lake 
during  1972. 

Pomona  Lake  west  of  Ottawa,  Kansas,  haa 
four  public  use  areas  affected  by  the  user  fees, 
Carbondale  and  Outlet  public  use  areas  have 
a  $1.00  fee  for  camping,  but  no  day  use  fee. 

Michigan  Valley  and  Wolf  Creek  areas  have 
a  camper  fee  of  $2,00  and  a  day  use  fee  of  50<. 

Visitor  attendance  at  Pomona  Lake  dur- 
ing 1972  waa  l,256,CtoO. 

Harlan  County  Lake  located  on  the  Re- 
publican River  near  Alma,  Nebraska,  has  five 
public  use  areas  affected  by  the  user  fees. 
Hunter  Cove  public  use  area  will  have  a  $2.00 
fee  for  camping,  but  no  day  use  fee.  The  Out- 
let and  Methodist  Cove  public  use  areas  have 
a  camping  fee  of  $1.00,  but  no  day  use  fee. 
Patterson  Harbor  public  use  area  will  have 
a  camping  fee  of  $1.00  and  a  day  use  fee  of 
50*.  The  Gremlin  Cove  area  Is  a  day  use  area 
where  a  fifty-cent  charge  will  be  made,  but 
no  camping  will  be  permitted  In  that  area. 

Attendance  at  Harlan  CJounty  Lake  during 
1972  was  990,000 

Pomme  de  Terre  Lake  on  the  Pomme  de 
Terre  River  near  Hermitage.  Missouri,  has 
seven  public  use  areas  affected  by  the  tiser 
feee.  The  Bolivar.  Lightfoot.  and  WheatUmd 
areas  have  a  camping  fee  of  $2.00  and  a  day 
use  fee  of  50C.  A  fee  of  $2.00  will  be  charged 
for  camping  at  the  Damsite  public  use  area. 
No  charge  will  be  made  for  day  use.  Nemo 
public  u.«>e  area  will  have  fees  of  $1.00  for 
camping  and  50c  for  day  use.  Both  the  Outlet 
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and  Pittsburg  public  use  areas  will  have  a 
fee  of  $1.00  for  camping,  but  no  day  use  fees. 

Visitor  attendance  at  Pomme  de  Terre  Lake 
during  1972  was  2,261,000 

Stockton  Lake  located  on  the  Sac  River 
near  Stockton,  Missouri,  has  nine  public  use 
areas  where  user  fees  wUl  be  charged.  Cedar 
Ridge,  Crabtree  Cover,  Hawker  Point,  Mas- 
ters, Mutton  Creek,  Orleans  Trail,  Ruark 
Bluff,  and  Stockton  public  use  areas  all  have 
camping  fees  of  $2.00  and  day  use  fees  of 
60<.  The  Old  Mill  public  use  area  has  a 
camping  fee  of  $2.00,  but  no  day  use  fees. 

Visitor  attendance  at  Stockton  during 
1972  was  1,849,000. 

Rathbun  Lake  located  on  the  Charlton 
River  near  Centervllle,  Iowa,  has  six  public 
use  areas  affected  by  the  user  fees.  Bridge- 
view,  Buck  Creek  (West),  Island  View,  Roll- 
ing Cove,  and  South  Fork  public  use  areas 
will  each  have  a  camping  fee  of  $2.00  and  a 
day  use  fee  of  bO<.  The  Buck  CJreek  (East) 
public  use  a^ea  has  a  camping  fee  of  $2.00, 
but  no  day  use  fees. 

Attendance  at  Rathbun  Lake  during  1972 
was  1,588,000. 

Visitor  attendance  at  the  ten  Corps  lakes 
in  the  Kansas  City  District  during  1972  to- 
taled 14,161,000.  Campers  at  the  same  lakes 
during  the  same  period  totaled  3,996,000,  or 
28%  of  the  visitor  total,  the  Colonel  con- 
cluded. 


S.  1381 

Be  is  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  paragraph  of  Section  4(b)  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965, 
as  amended  (78  Stat.  897;  16  U.S.C.  460L  (b) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Special  Recreation  Use  Fees. — Each 
Federal  agency  developing,  administering,  or 
providing  specialized  sites,  facilities,  equip- 
ment, or  services  related  to  outdoor  recrea- 
tion shall  provide  for  the  collection  of  special 
recreation  use  fees  for  the  use  of  sites,  fa- 
cilities, equipment,  or  services  furnished 
at  Federal  expense:  Provided,  That  In  no 
event  shall  there  be  a  charge  for  the  day  use 
or  recreational  use  of  those  facilities  or  areas 
which  virtually  all  visitors  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  utilize,  such  as,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  lightly  developed  or  back  country 
campgrounds,  picnic  areeis,  boat  ramps  where 
no  mechanical  or  hydraulic  equipment  is 
provided,  drinking  water,  wayside  exhibits, 
roads,  trails,  overlook  sites,  visitors'  centers, 
scenic  drives,  and  toilet  facilities." 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Fannin)   (by  request) : 

S.  1384.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  transfer  fran- 
chise fees  received  from  certain  con- 
cession operations  at  Glen  Canyon  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area,  in  the  States  of 
Arizona  and  Utah,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Afifairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest. I  send  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Fannin),  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  transfer 
franchise  fees  received  from  certaiii  con- 
cession operations  at  Glen  Canyon  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area,  in  the  States  of 
Arizona  and  Utah,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation  was 
submitted  and  recommended  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  executive 
communication  accompanying  the  pro- 
posal from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 


be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  execu- 
tive communication  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record),  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  16,  1973. 
Hon.  Spibo  T.  Aghew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mb.  President:  Enclosed  is  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bUl,  "To  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  transfer  franchise  fees  re- 
ceived from  certain  concession  operailons  at 
Glen  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area,  in 
the  States  of  Arizona  and  Utah,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

We  recommend  that  this  bill  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  ccmmittee  for  consideration, 
and  we  recommend  that  it  be  enacted. 

The  bill  directs  the  placement,  in  a  sep- 
arate fund  of  the  Treasury,  of  the  annual 
franchise  fee  received  by  the  Secretary  of 
this  Department  from  the  concessioner  in 
connection  with  the  Rainbow  Bridge  floating 
concession  operation  In  Glen  Canyon  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area.  The  bill  further  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  annually  transfer 
such  fees  from  the  fund  to  the  Navajo  Tribe 
of  Indians,  in  consideration  of  the  tribe's 
continued  agreement  to  the  use  of  former 
Navajo  Indian  Reservation  lands  for  the  pxir- 
pose  of  anchoring  the  Rainbow  Bridge  float- 
ing concession  facility. 

It  is  Intended  that  the  compensation  com- 
mence after  the  enactment  of  the  legislation, 
and  be  for  franchise  fees  that  accrue  after 
that  date.  Under  the  terms  of  an  agreement 
with  the  Tribal  Council,  the  annually  trans- 
ferred franchise  fees  will  be  the  only  com- 
pensation the  tribe  receives  for  use  of  the 
lands  as  an  anchor  for  the  floating  complex. 

Glen  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area, 
Arizona  and  Utah,  is  administered  by  the 
National  Park  Service  pursuant  to  P.L.  92- 
593,  the  1972  Act  establishing  the  national 
recreation  area.  Prior  to  passage  of  that  Act. 
substantially  the  same  area  was  administered 
by  the  National  Park  Service  pursuant  to  a 
cooperative  agreement  with  the  Biu-eau  of 
Reclamation,  dated  AprU  18, 1958,  and  revised 
September  17,  1965.  As  a  part  of  recrea- 
tional developments  for  the  area,  in  January 
1965  the  National  Park  Service  and  its  con- 
cessioner constructed  a  floating  marina  com- 
plex. Installed  It  on  Lake  Powell  in  Forbid- 
ding Canyon,  and  anchored  the  facility  to 
former  Navajo  Indian  Reservation  land.  Pur- 
suant to  section  2  of  the  Act  of  September  2, 
1958  (72  Stat.  1688) ,  former  reservation  lands 
transferred  to  the  United  States  for  the  Glen 
Canyon  project  may  not  be  used  for  public 
recreational  faculties  without  the  approval 
of  the  Navajo  Tribal  CouncU.  (Section  2(b) 
of  P.L.  92-593,  the  Act  establishing  the  na- 
tional recreation  area,  explicitly  continues 
the  Tribal  Council's  right  to  approve  recrea- 
tional use  of  Parcel  B  lands.)  The  tribe  has 
construed  the  use  of  former  reservation  lands 
for  anchoring  the  Rainbow  Bridge  floating 
concession  complex  in  Forbidding  Canyon 
as  a  use  for  public  recreational  facilities 
within  the  purview  of  section  2  of  the  1958 
Act.  While  the  use  of  the  lands  for  this  pur- 
pose was  necessary  to  protect  the  floating 
complex,  we  believe  the  tribe  Is  correct  In 
Its  view. 

The  Navajo  Tribal  Council  has  approved 
the  use  of  the  former  reservation  lands  for 
this  purpose.  In  an  agreement  approved  Sep- 
tember 11,  1970,  which  relates  generally  to 
the  use  and  development  of  the  Glen  Canyon 
National  Recreation  Area  and  adjacent  tribal 
lands.  The  tribe's  approval,  however,  and  Its 
agreement  to  any  recreational  use  of  former 
reservation  land  within  the  recreation  area, 
as  well  as  cooperative  development  of  con- 
tiguous   tribal    lands.    Is    contingent    upon 


transfer  of  the  annual  franchise  fee  for  the 
Rainbow  Bridge  floating  concession  complex 
in  Forbidding  Canyon  to  the  tribe. 

The  facility  at  Forbidding  Canyon  con- 
sists of  a  floating  marina  offering  emergency 
boat  repair  services,  boat  fuel  and  oil,  and 
the  services  of  a  camping  supply  store.  Pur- 
suant to  a  concession  contract  executed 
March  26,  1969,  it  Is  operated  by  Canyon 
Tours,  Inc.  The  contract  covers  the  30-year 
period  January  1,  1969,  to  December  31,  1998, 
and  authorizes  the  concessioner  to  provide 
visitor  services  at  both  the  Rainbow  Bridge 
floating  complex  and  Wahweap.  The  fran- 
chise fee  Is  a  $60  annual  fee  for  the  use  of 
Government-owned  structures,  plus  2^4  per- 
cent of  the  annual  gross  receipts  from  the 
combined  facilities. 

Under  an  earlier  contract,  w^hlch  was  su- 
perseded by  the  one  mentioned  above.  Can- 
yon Tours,  Inc.,  has  provided  services  at  the 
Rainbow  Bridge  floating  complex  from  July  1, 
1964,  through  December  31,  1963.  That  con- 
tract— applicable  only  to  the  Rainbow  Bridge 
floating  complex — provided  for  a  franchise 
fee  of  $200  annually,  plus  3  percent  of  the 
annual  gross  receipts.  Under  that  formula 
the  franchise  fee  paid  was  as  follows: 

1965    $1,064 

1966    3,065 

1967    3,784 

1968    4,923 

On  the  basis  of  past  receipts,  it  can  be 
estimated  that  payments  to  the  Navajo  Tribe 
under  the  proposed  legislation  will  probably 
be  in  excess  of  $5,000  per  year.  As  noted 
above,  the  tribe  will  receive  only  those  fran- 
chise fees  accruing  after  passage  of  the  leg- 
islation. 

Although  there  are  no  other  situations  In 
which  franchise  fees  are  transferred  by  the 
National  Park  Service  to  an  Indian  Tribe, 
at  Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area, 
Montana,  the  Crow  Indian  Tribe  of  Montana 
Is  given  a  preferential  right  to  construct  and 
operate  revenue-producing  facilities  on  cer- 
tain Federal  lands,  and  to  retain  any  result- 
ing revenues,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 15,  1966  (80  Stat.  913:   16  VS.C.  460t). 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised   that  there   is  no  objection   to  the 
presentation  of  this  draft  bUl  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Nathaniel  Reed, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Fannin)   (by  request) : 

S.  1385.  A  biU  to  amend  section  2  of 
the  act  of  June  30, 1954,  as  amended,  pro- 
viding for  the  continuance  of  civil  gov- 
ernment for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  send  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Fannin),  a  bill  to  amend  section  2 
of  the  act  of  June  30,  1954,  as  amended, 
providing  for  the  continuance  of  civil 
government  for  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation 
was  submitted  and  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  executive 
communication  accompanying  the  pro- 
posal from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  executive 
communication  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
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VS.  Department  of  the  Intei+i 
Washington,  D.C.,  March 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is 
draft  bill  "To  amend  section  2  of 
June  30,  1954,  as  amended,  providing 
continuance  of  civil  government  for) 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands". 

We  recommend  that  the  bill 
to  the  appropriate  committee  for 
tlon  and  strongly  urge  Its  enactment 

Public    Law    91-678    currently 
the  appropriation  of  $60  million 
years  1971.  1972.  and  1973,  but  It 
provision  for  funds  for  the  civil 
of  the  Trust  Territory  beyond  fiscal 
Our  proposed  bill  would  authorize 
prlatlon  of  such  sums  as  may  be 
for  the  civil  government  of  the  ~ 
tory. 

The  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Is  administered  by  the  United 
suant  to  a  strategic  trusteeship 
concluded  In  1947  with  the  Security 
of  the  United  Nations.  Under  this 
the  United  States  is  charged  with 
motion  of  political,  social 
economic  development.  The  Trust 
was  originally  under  the 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  but  In  191 
Istratlve  responsibility  was 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Governmental  responsibilities 
out    through    a    territorial 
tablished  by  order  of  the  Secreta^ 
Interior.  The  chief  executive  of 
Territory  is  appointed  by  the 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  territory  has  a 
lative   body  composed  of  a  twelv(t 
Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatjl 
21  members.  The  Judiciary  is 
the  Executive  and  Legislative 
Is  headed  by  a  Chief  Justice 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  Trust  Territory  Qovernment 
substantial  progress  in  recent  y 
veloplng    and    Implementing    a 
program,  which   Is  normally 
years  In  advance.  The  complexity  o: 
rent  political  situation  with 
cronesla,  however,  makes  it  difficult 
with  certainty  the  needs  for  that 
riod  lito  the  future.  We  recommeild 
fore,  an  appropriation  authorization 
strlcted  as  to  either  an  annual 
a  single  year. 

While  the  1974  budget  Includes 
prlatlon  of  $56  million  for  the 
tory,    we    do    not    necessarily 
amount     as  an  indication  of 
levels  for  future  years  since  the 
the    pr?«^prit    nec^otiations    is    so 
Even  with  the  status  negotiations 
Ing,  however.  It  seems  clear  tha't 
tlons  for  the  civil  government  of 
Territory   ore   likely  to   continue 
period   beyond   fiscal    1974. 
believe  it  is  desirable  not  to  limit 
or  period  of  yenrs  for  which 
are    authorized    for    maintaining 
governmept. 

The   United   States   Oovernmcn 
over   three   years   been   negotlatlr. 
delegation  of  the  Congress  of 
ward  a  mutually  beneficial  form 
tion.  We  have  come  a  long  way  anc, 
veloped  with   that  Congress  the 
compact  of  free  association  under 
cronesla  would  be  Internally 
and  the  United  States  would  be 
for  the  foreign  affairs  and  defense 
nesla.  Other  areas  of  the 
yet  to  be  resolved,  but  future 
are  expected   to  outline  the 
the  obligations  and  commitment^ 
the  United  States  and  Micronesia 
detail.  A  part  of  the  status 
focus  upon  the  financial  com  mi 
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the  United  States  to  Micronesia  that  will  re- 
place the  current  administrative  financial 
burdens  now  held  by  our  government.  More- 
over, it  la  possible  that  agreement  on  an 
association  of  the  Marianas  Islands  with  the 
United  States  may  develop  rather  quickly. 

Over  the  years,  substantial  strides  have 
been  made  In  the  development  of  political 
Institutions  of  which  the  establishment  In 
1964  of  the  territorial  legislative  body,  the 
Congress  of  Micronesia,  was  a  major  step. 
Educational  progress  also  has  been  substan- 
tial, and  universal  education  through  the 
twelfth  grade  has  been  established  as  an  at- 
tainable goal.  Utilization  of  the  area's  limited 
natural  resources  has  lagged  until  recently 
although  tourism  and  the  utilization  of  the 
reso'.irces  of  the  surrounding  seas  present  im- 
mediate opportunities  for  gainful  employ- 
ment and  Income. 

During  fiscal  year  1974  and  subsequent 
years,  the  Trust  Territory  will  continue  the 
programs  begun  In  prior  years.  The  four  main 
goals  of  the  current  and  proposed  programs 
are:  (1)  improving  of  health  and  education 
programs  and  facilities  In  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory; (2)  developing  a  viable  money  eco- 
nomy in  Micronesia,  which  requires  land 
registration  and  title  determination  and 
public  works  improvements;  (3)  increasing 
the  ability  of  Mlcroneslans  to  communicate 
with  each  other  and  with  the  rest  of  the 
world:  and  (4)  bringing  more  Mlcroneslans 
into  high-ranking  and  responsible  positions 
in  the  Government. 

The  FY  1974  program  reflects  a  policy  of 
holding  the  increasing  cost  of  operations  to 
a  minimum  In  order  that  maximum  amounts 
may  be  made  available  for  needed  capital 
improvements.  Additional  staffing  will  be 
held  to  a  minimum  but  consistent  with  the 
need  to  Insure  the  operation  of  new  facili- 
ties. The  replacement  of  United  States  per- 
sonnel by  qualified  Mlcroneslans  character- 
izes many  programs  during  this  period,  and 
emphasis  will  continue  to  be  directed  toward 
the  development  of  a  physical  infrastructure. 

Appropriations  will  be  requested  as  neces- 
sary and  will  reflect  the  relative  priorities 
within  those  amounts  for  continued  progress 
In  providing  support  for  elementary,  sec- 
ondary and  post  secondary  public  education; 
for  dental,  mental,  preventative,  and  environ- 
mental public  health  programs.  Including 
expansion  of  water  and  sewerage  systems; 
and  for  Increased  electric  power  generation 
and  Improved  communications. 

The  Congress  of  Micronesia  Is  concerned 
about  economic  development  and  cites  roads, 
shlp|)lng  facilities  and  airports  as  high  prior- 
ity items.  Construction  and  Improvement  of 
such  facilities  Is  vital  to  education,  health, 
commerce,  and  the  simplest  operations  of 
government  and  private  enterprise  In  most 
areas  of  the  Trust  Territory.  With  the  ter- 
ritory's 20  major  population  centers  scat- 
tered across  3,000,000  square  miles  of  ocean, 
such  facilities  are  critical.  Accordingly,  work 
will  continue  on  the  Improvement  of  alr- 
flelds,  roads,  and  shipping  facilities. 

Another  program  which  is  necessary  for 
the  development  of  Micronesia  Is  a  district 
land  tenure  system  which  will  adequately 
protect  the  needs  of  the  people  of  Micronesia 
and  serve  as  a  base  for  future  economic  de- 
velopment. The  present  land  program,  which 
was  started  in  FY  1971,  will  be  continued  in 
order  to  provide  ownership  and  boundary 
determinations  and  title  registration  for  both 
public  and  private  lands. 

The  achievement  of  the  proposed  program 
for  FY  1974  will  continue  to  place  a  major 
burden  upon  the  people  of  Micronesia.  Con- 
sistent with  existing  policies,  construction 
will  be  done  where  possible  with  local  con- 
tractors, using  local  labor  and,  wherever 
possible,  using  locally  available  building  ma- 
terial. This  will  provide  quality  facilities  at 
lower  prices  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
training,  employment,  and  Incomes  for 
young  people  and  those  working  at  BUbslst- 


ence  level.  Because  of  their  complexity,  large 
projects  may  continue  to  require  outside  con- 
tractors. In  addition,  locally  generated  re- 
venues will  continue  to  Increase.  The  recent 
passage  by  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  of  the 
first  Trust  Territory  tax  on  salaries,  wages, 
and  business  receipts  evidences  a  solid  com- 
mitment by  the  citizens  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory to  share  in  the  cost  of  their  govern- 
ment and  development  of  their  economy. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  the  presentation  of  thia  pro- 
posed legislation  Is  In  accord  v?lth  the  Ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Kyl, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON    (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Fannin)   (by  request) : 

S.  1386.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  saline  water  program  for 
fiscal  year  1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  send  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Fannin),  a  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  saline  water  program  for 
fiscal  year  1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation  was 
submitted  and  recommended  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  executive 
communication  accompanying  the  pro- 
posal from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  executive 
communication  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  5. 1973. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  E^nclosed  is  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  "To  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Saline  Water  Program  for  fis- 
cal year  1974,  and  for  other  purposes." 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  enacted. 
fiscal  tear  1974  appropriation 
authorization 

The  legislation  under  which  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water  conducts  Its  program,  the  Saline 
Water  Conversion  Act  of  1971  (42  V3.C. 
1959-1959h,  as  amended),  authorizes  "to  be 
appropriated  such  sums,  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  as  may  be  specified  In  an- 
nual appropriation  authorization  acts."  In 
order  to  meet  fiscal  year  1974  program  re- 
quirements, we  propose  an  appropriation  of 
$2,527,000  be  authorized  to  conduct  the 
desalting  research  and  development  pro- 
gram. This  represents  a  decrease  of  $24,344,- 
000  from  1973  authorized  appropriations,  as 
more  particularly  set  forth  below: 


Authorized  (xpenditure 


1973  1974 


(3) 


(<) 
(5) 


Research  expense 15,850,000  0 

Development  expense 12,131,000  0 

Design,  construction,  acquisition, 

modification,    operation,    and 

maintenance  of   saline   water 

conversion  test  beds  and  test 

facilities 5,085,000     $250,000 

Design,  construction,  acquisition, 

modification,    operation,    and 

maintenance   of   saline  water 

conversion  modules 1,075,000       677,000 

Administrationandcoordlnation...    2,730,000    1,600,000 

Total 26,871,000    2,527,000 


The  decrease  from  the  1973  program  level 
reflects  a  major  redirection  In  Federal  de- 
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salting  research.  Construction  and  operation 
of  capital-intensive  test  facilities  for  fur- 
ther development  of  processes  such  as  distil- 
lation and  branch -water  reverse-osmosis  de- 
salting will  be  ciu-tailed.  These  processes  are 
sufBclently  advanced  to  be  taken  over  by 
private  Industry  as  the  costs  of  competitive, 
conventional  sources  of  water  supply  rise. 
More  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  basic  re- 
search on  promising  new  processes  such  as 
desalination  of  seawater  by  membranes, 
which  offer  a  greater  return  at  a  much  lower 
level  of  funding.  Development  work  will  be 
limited  to  bringing  these  latter  processes  to 
the  stage  where  further  development  can  be 
profitably  undertaken  by  the  private  sector. 

Of  amounts  authorized  and  appropriated, 
$22,399,937  was  made  available  to  carry  out 
the  saline  water  conversion  program  for 
fiscal  year  1973  and  $6,675,094  remains  as 
planned  carryover  to  FY  1974.  Program  funds 
required  for  FY  1974  total  $9,202,094,  Includ- 
ing the  $6,675,094  carryover.  Research  and  De- 
velopment expense  programs  (categories  (1) 
and  (2)  totaling  $2,800,000  will  be  entirely 
funded  from  carryover  funds  as  a  result  of 
the  redirection  of  the  program  during  FY 
1973.  Test  beds,  facilities,  and  modules  pro- 
grams (categories  (3)  and  (4)  amount  to 
$4,802,094,  including  carryover  fvmding  of 
$3,875,094.  Administration  (category  (6) )  ex- 
penses of  $1,600,000  are  based  upon  reduced 
employment  and  other  support  costs. 

In  view  of  the  proposed  reduction  In  the 
total  program,  we  recommend  that  the  pre- 
viously employed  breakdown  of  appropria- 
tions authorized  for  categories  (1)  through 
(4)  be  eliminated  in  order  to  permit  more 
efficient  utilization  of  new  and  carryover 
funds;  and  the  accompanying  draft  bill  so 
provides. 

The  annual  authorization  approach  has 
been  retained  for  FY  1974  becavise  of  the 
projjosed  program  redirection  previously 
mentioned.  However,  In  view  of  this  redi- 
rection Eind  the  nature  and  level  of  the  pro- 
gram anticipated  In  future  years.  It  Is  rec- 
ommended that  the  use  of  annual  authoriza- 
tions be  discontinued  as  unnecessary  and 
time-consuming. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
appropriations  for  FY  1974  set  forth  above. 
Section  2  would  provide  an  automatic  In- 
crease In  authorization  for  FY  1974  should 
subsequent  Federal  employee  pay,  allowances, 
or  other  personal  bene^ts  require  additional 
appropriations  beyond  the  proposed  author- 
ization level.  This  will  obviate  the  possible 
need  to  seek  amendment  of  the  authorization 
for  these  automatic  increases.  Section  3  of 
the  bill  would  eliminate  the  need  for  annual 
authorizations  after  FY  1974  as  described 
above. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  ETTECTS 

The  environmental  Impact  of  the  program 
that  will  be  carried  out  under  this  Act  during 
FY  1974  Is  described  in  the  enclosed  environ- 
mental statement  dated  February  1973. 
Should  future  actions  under  this  program  in- 
volve significant  environmental  effects  not 
previously  covered  by  an  environmental  Im- 
pact statement  prep>ared  under  section  102 
(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environmental  PoUcy 
Act  of  1969,  such  a  statement  will  be  pre- 
pared and  circulated  in  accordance  with  the 
Act's  requirements. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  this  proposed  legislation  Is  In 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  C.  Whitaker, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


By  Mr.  TALMADGE  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  McGovern, 
Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr. 
Hm)DLESTON,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Curtis,  Mr.  Bellmon,  and  Mr. 
Dole) : 
S.  1388.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  encourage  and  as- 


sist the  several  States  in  carrying  out  a 
program  of  animal  health  research.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
news  is  full  of  stories  about  the  high 
cost  of  food.  Almost  every  metropolitan 
daily  that  one  picks  up  these  days  has 
something  about  high  food  costs  in  it. 
Recently,  a  major  weekly  news  magazine 
had  a  picture  on  its  front  cover  of  a  man 
eating  a  sandwich  made  out  of  dollars. 

Of  course,  the  food  items  which 
housewives  are  most  concerned  about 
are  the  meats — and  meat  prices  have 
risen  recently.  After  a  period  of  years  In 
which  meat  producers  were  making  little 
or  no  profits  and  a  period  which  forced 
many  of  them  to  cut  back  production  or 
to  get  out  of  business  altogether,  meat 
prices  have  begun  to  respond  to  a  boom- 
ing market  demand.  Because  meat  pro- 
ducers have  not  received  an  adequate 
return  for  their  production  in  the  past 
years,  they  are  not  geared  up  to  produce 
the  quantity  of  meat  that  today's  af- 
fluent consumer  Is  demanding.  Hope- 
fully today's  improved  prices  will  en- 
courage greater  production  of  meat,  but 
this  will  take  time — more  than  3  years  In 
the  case  of  cattle. 

Certainly,  it  behooves  us  to  do  every- 
thing within  our  power  to  increase  the 
eflBciency  of  our  livestock  producers  so 
that  they  can  meet  the  burgeoning  world 
demand  for  protein.  Currently,  livestock 
producers'  organizations  agree  that  dis- 
ease and  parasites  are  the  greatest  hand- 
icaps to  efficient  production  and  profits. 
The  USDA  report,  "A  National  Program 
of  Research  for  Agriculture"  stated: 

Infectious  diseases  represent  the  single 
greatest  hazard  to  the  production  of  an  ade- 
quate and  wholesome  supply  of  animal  pro- 
tein. 

With  the  current  world  and  national 
shortage  of  meat,  we  cannot  afford  to 
waste  meat  animals.  The  total  value  of 
U.S.  livestock  and  poultry  is  over  $31  bil- 
lion plus  the  annual  offtake.  The  esti- 
mated annual  loss  of  U.S.  livestock  and 
poultry  because  of  animal  disease  is  $3 
billion  or  10  percent  of  total  value. 

Despite  the  Importance  of  meat  ani- 
mals to  the  Nation's  consumers  and  de- 
spite the  current  shortage  of  certain 
meats,  the  Federal  Government  devotes 
little  money  to  research  on  diseases  that 
affect  food  animals.  A  report  released 
last  year  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Science  called  "New  Horizons  for  Veteri- 
nary Medicare"  states  that  funding  for 
research  in  veterinary  medical  colleges 
is  far  from  adequate.  In  reviewing  Its 
report,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
stated: 

American  livestock  continues  "under  the 
threat  of  highly  Infectious  and  devastating 
diseases  from  abroad,"  and  research  Is  need- 
ed to  develop  means  of  prompt  detection  and 
treatment.  Moreover,  "many  chronic.  Infec- 
tious, parasitic,  toxic,  metabolic,  nutritional, 
reproductive,  genetic,  degenerative,  and  neo- 
plastic diseases  and  disorders  of  animals  In 
the  United  States  have  not  yet  been  attacked 
effectively"  and  the  "food  loss  for  which 
these  diseases  are  responsible  is  too  great  to 
be  accepted." 

Our  livestock  producers'  organizations 
agree  that  disease  and  parasites  are  the 
greatest  handicaps  to  production  and 
profits.  The  livestock  industry  has  made 


great  strides  in  recent  years  in  improving 
the  quality  of  meat  animals  and  increas- 
ing production.  However,  the  current 
worldwide  protein  shortage  and  the  in- 
creased price  of  meat  in  this  country 
shows  that  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect 
the  kind  of  research  that  will  give  an 
even  greater  stimulus  to  meat  animal 
production. 

Moreover,  current  methods  of  produc- 
ing livestock  and  poultry  in  large  con- 
centrated units  have  the  inherent  risk  of 
greater  and  more  frequent  exposure  to 
disease.  Currently,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  undertaking  an  inten- 
sive research  program  on  Asiatic  New- 
castle disease  as  part  of  an  emergency 
program  to  eradicate  the  disease  in  the 
United  States.  Five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  was  recently  allocated  by  the 
USDA  for  a  7-month  crash  effort  by  the 
Agriculture  Research  Service  in  coopera- 
tion with  five  universities  to  stamp  out 
the  disease  that  has  played  such  havoc 
in  the  commercial  egg  laying  industry  In 
southern  California. 

We  should  not  have  to  wait  as  long 
as  was  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  New- 
castle epidemic  to  undertake  intensive 
research  efforts  to  stamp  out  animal  or 
poultry  disease.  Although  there  are  a 
number  of  well-equipped  and  well-staffed 
laboratories  scattered  throughout  the 
Nation,  they  are  slow  to  respond  to  the 
Immediate  research  needs  of  livestock 
producers.  Their  best  efforts  are  directed 
toward  the  control  and  eventual  eradica- 
tion of  major  livestock  diseases  such  as 
hog  cholera,  brucellosis,  tuberculosis,  and 
foot-and-mouth  disease. 

Our  schools  of  veterinary  medicine 
should  have  the  funds,  facilities,  and 
personnel  to  work  on  animal  disease 
problems  immediately  as  they  occur 
throughout  the  Nation.  They  need  the 
flexibility  to  work  on  any  disease  prob- 
lem within  their  capability  without 
spending  a  year  or  more  searching  for  a 
source  of  support.  The  legislation  which 
I  am  introducing  today  would  give  them 
this  flexibility. 

In  addition  to  research  on  diseases  of 
meat  animals,  there  is  need  for  increased 
research  on  diseases  of  horses  and  of 
companion  animals  such  as  dogs  and 
cats.  I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues  of 
the  epidemic  of  VEE  which  was  a  se- 
vere threat  to  the  $12  billion  horse  In- 
dustry. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing was  introduced  by  the  late  chairman 
of  our  committee.  Senator  EUender,  on 
June  26,  1972.  This  bill  was  introduced 
late  in  the  92d  Congress  and  no  action 
was  taken  on  it.  However,  it  Is  extremely 
worthy  legislation  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  can  take  prompt  action  on  It  this 
year. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
administer  a  grant  program  for  research 
and  research  facilities  needed  in  solving 
the  health  problems  of  livestock,  poultrj*. 
and  companion  animals.  There  are  three 
meaningful  features  of  this  legislation: 

First.  The  recipients  of  funds  would 
be  the  colleges  of  veterinary  medicine 
and  the  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations.  At  institutions  having  both  a 
college  and  an  agricultural  experiment 
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station,  the  college   would  be 
ciplent. 

Second.  Funds  would  be 
eligible  institutions  according 
mula.  The  formula  gives  a  weidht 
percent  to  the  research  capacit  '^ 
eligible  institutions  and  a  weigit 
percent  to  the  relative  State  valup 
stock  and  poultry — with  the 
that  this  amount  cannot  exceed 
times  the  funds  obtained  through 
search  capacity.   Four  percent 
funds  would  be  retained  for 
administration  of  the  program 
may  also  be  appropriated  for 
facilities — to  be  distributed  ir 
manner. 

Third.  An  advisory  board  w 
pointed  by  the  Secretary  to  mike 
ommendations  concerning  relative 
mal  health  research  capacity  of 
institutions,  animal  health 
orities,  and  other  matters  relate^ 
administration  of  the  act. 
leges  of  veterinary  medicine  and 
agricultural  experiment  statlonfe 
directly  participate  in  the  progr^^^ 
established  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  iuianim<lus 
sent  that  there  be  printed  in  the 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarts 
of  the  veterinary  medical  colleges 
State  agricultural  experiment 
that  would  be  eligible  for  benefit 
this  bill. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  l.» 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  is  wrong 
slder  that  animal  disease  losses 
problems  of  the  livestock  producers 
The   current   controversy   over 
shortages  and  meat  prices  is 
testimony     to     the     fact  that 
diseases  are  the  problems  of 
also.  Disease  losses  are  a  part 
cost  of  production  for  which 
must  pay.  In  the  long  run,  it 
much  cheaper  to  invest  in  more 
to  eliminate  costly  diseases.  It 
mated  that  the  cost  of  carrying 
program  to  be  authorized  by 
lation  would  be  $5  million  for 
year  with  an  annual  increase  of 
lion   over   4   years   until   the 
reached  a  S25  million  level.  Such 
expenditures  would  amount  to 
fraction  of  the  $3  billion  annual 
to  animal  diseases. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  weddeh 
formula  for  distribution  of  func^ 
this  bill  or  to  other  provisions  in 
When  the  Committee  on  Agricultjure 
Forestry  holds  hearings,  we  may 
that  changes  are  desirable.  Howe  ; 
feel  that  we  must  take  prompt 
to  begin  a  research  program 
reduce  animal  losses  due  to  dlsea^ 
Exhibit  1 


th; 
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Animal   Health   Research   Act 


1.    VETERINABT    MEDICAL    COLLEGES 
RECEIVE    ANIMAL    HEALTH    RESEARCH 


School    of   Veterinary    Medicine, 
University,  Auburn,  Ala. 

School   of  Veterinary  Medicine,   '  [^afllcegee 
Institute,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  tJ^lverslty 
of  California,  Davis,  Calif. 

College  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  (Colorado 
State  University,  Fort  Collins,  Colo 
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Auburn 


School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  University 
of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  University 
of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 

School  of  Veterinary  Science  and  Medicine, 
Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  Iowa  State 
University,  Ames,  Iowa. 

College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  Texas  A&M 
University,  College  Station,  Tex. 

College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  Kansas 
State  University,  Manhattan,  Kans. 

College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  Michigan 
State  University,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  University 
of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  University 
of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

New  York  State  Veterinary  College,  Cornell 
University.  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  Oklahoma 
State  University,  Stillwater,  Okla. 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  Washington 
State  University,  Pullman,  Wash. 

2.  STATE  AGRICULTtJRAL  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS 
ELIGIBLE  TO  RECEIVE  ANIMAL  HEALTH  RE- 
SEARCH    FUNDS 

Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  Univer- 
sity of  Alaska,  College,  Alaska. 

Arizona  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

Arkansas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
PayettevUle,  Ark. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, New  Haven,  Conn. 

Coimectlcut  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Storrs,  Conn. 

Delaware  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Newark,  Del. 

Institute  of  Food  and  Agricultural  Sciences, 
University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

Hawaii  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
University  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Idaho  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Moscow,  Idaho. 

Kentucky  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Lexington,  Ky. 

Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
University   Station,   Baton   Rouge,   La. 

Maine  Agrlciiltural  Experiment  Station, 
Orono,  Maine. 

Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
College  Park,  Md. 

Massachusetts  Agrlcxiltural  Experiment 
Station,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Forestry  Ex- 
periment Station,  State  College,  Miss. 

Montana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Bozeman,  Mont. 

Nebraska  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Nevada  Agricultural  Expierlment  Station, 
Reno,  Nev. 

New  Hampshire  Agricultural  Experiment, 
Station,  Durham,  N.H. 

New  Jersey  Agricvatural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

New  Mexico  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. New  Mexico  State  University,  Las 
Cruces,  N.Mex. 

New  York  State  Agrlculttiral  Exi>erlment 
Station,  Geneva,  N.Y.* 

North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  State  University  Station,  Fargo,  N. 
Dak. 

Ohio  Agricultural  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Center,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

Oregon  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Corvalls,  Oreg. 


•  Eligible  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
In  which  there  apparently  Is  not  current  ani- 
mal health  research. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  University  Park,  Pa. 

Puerto  Rico  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Rio  Pledras,  P.R. 

Rhode  Island  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Kingston,  R.I. 

South  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Clemson,  S.C. 

South  Dakota  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Brookings,  SJJak. 

Tennessee  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Knoxvllle,  Tenn. 

Utah  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Lo- 
gan, Utah. 

Vermont  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Burlington,  Vt. 

Agricultural  and  Life  Sciences  Research 
Division,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Blacksburg,  Va. 

West  Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Morgantown,  W.Va. 

Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Madison,  Wis. 

Wyoming  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
University  Station,  Laramie,  Wyo. 

3.  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS 
INELIGIBLE  TO  RECEIVE  ANIMAL  HEALTH  RE- 
SEARCH ACT  FUNDS 

Alabama  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Auburn,  Ala. 

California  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. Berkeley,  Calif. 

Colorado  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

Georgia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Athens,  Oa. 

Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Urbana,  111. 

Indiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Lafayette,  Ind. 

Iowa  Aigrlculture  and  Home  Economics 
Experiment  Station,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Kansas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Manhattan.  Kans. 

Michigan  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Minnesota  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. St.  Paul  Campus,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Missouri  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Columbia,  Mo. 

New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
ComeU  Station,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Stillwater,  Okla. 

Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
College  Station,  Tex. 

Washington  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Pullman,  Wash. 


By  Mr.  NELSON: 

S.  1391.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  a  seg- 
ment of  the  Wisconsin  River  for  poten- 
tial addition  to  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  to  add  the  lower 
Wisconsin  River  to  the  list  of  rivers  be- 
ing studied  for  inclusion  In  the  national 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  system. 

Originally  established  in  1968,  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  system  Is  in- 
tended to  include  those  rivers  which 
"possess  outstanding  scenic,  recreational, 
geologic,  fish  and  wildlife,  historic,  cul- 
tural, and  other  similar  values." 

The  lower  Wisconsin  River,  stretching 
74-miles  from  Prairie  du  Sac  in  Sauk 
County,  through  southwestern  Wiscon- 
sin, to  Prairie  du  Chlen  on  the  Wlscon- 
sln-Iowa  border,  meets  all  of  these  re- 
quirements. The  river  has  served  for 
numerous  studies  on  the  ecological  de- 
velopment of  waterways  by  major  uni- 


versities, for  investigations  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  creation  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  also  represents  a  recreational  re- 
source of  the  highest  quality. 

In  1969,  the  Interior  Department  con- 
sidered adding  the  lower  Wisconsin  River 
to  a  broad  study  of  the  recreational 
values  of  the  upper  Mississippi  River 
area.  Although  it  was  not  subsequently 
included  in  that  study,  the  Department 
did  indicate  an  Interest  in  including  the 
Wisconsin  River  in  the  overall  long-range 
plans  for  resource  preservation  in  the 
Midwest. 

The  addition  of  the  lower  Wisconsin 
River  to  the  Wild  Rivers  system  would 
be  particularly  appropriate  at  this  time. 
The  inclusion  of  the  Namekagon  River, 
and  portions  of  the  Wolf  and  St.  Croix 
Rivers  in  the  system  when  it  was  first 
established,  the  addition  of  the  lower 
St.  Croix  under  legislation  which  I  spon- 
sored In  1972,  and  the  development  of 
the  Apostle  Islands  and  a  nimaber  of 
other  new  national  parks  and  lakeshores 
In  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Michigan, 
all  point  to  the  possibility  of  establish- 
ing a  network  in  the  upper  Midwest  of 
complementary  areas  of  unsurpassed 
beauty  and  great  national  significance. 

The  Wisconsin  River  remains  relative- 
ly unspoiled  by  pollution  or  commercial 
development.  Having  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  "ride  the  rapids"  of  the  river 
and  to  see  the  breathtaking  natural 
beauty  of  this  magniflcant  waterway,  it 
is  easy  to  understand  the  importance  of 
swift  action  to  preserve  the  natural  state 
of  the  Wisconsin  River. 

Mr.  President,  the  Prairie  du  Chlen 
Courier  Press  on  March  7,  1973,  printed 
a  moving  article  on  the  lower  Wisconsin 
River,  entitled  "Time  Machine  Backs  up 
300  Years,  Little  Change  in  Wisconsin," 
which  vividly  illustrates  the  preserved 
beauty  of  the  Wisconsin  River.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article, 
along  with  a  copy  of  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing, be  Included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Time  Machine  Backs  Up  300  Years,  Little 
Change  in  Wisconsin 

Reflections  on  the  Wisconsin  River  cast 
back  some  strange  figures.  Canoeists  on  the 
lower  river  have  often  Imagined  they  were 
the  explorers,  Marquette  and  Jolllet.  Today, 
as  It  was  300  years  ago,  the  lower  Wisconsin 
River  Is  a  quiet  dreamy  stream. 

Changes  are  noticed  by  the  historians.  The 
hillsides  are  clocked  with  great  stands  of 
timber.  There  are  some  bare  spots.  Spotted 
animals  graze  In  the  background.  Their  re- 
flections on  the  ripples  remind  one  of  the 
buffalo  herds.  Little  settlements  send  up  their 
steam  and  smoke  from  morning  fires. 

Instead  of  tepees  there  are  shingled  roofs 
In  the  distance.  Man  has  changed  along  with 
Nature.  Most  of  the  lower  Wisconsin  River 
resembles  that  of  old.  Great  sandbars  hinder 
the  speedy  action  of  the  canoes.  The  good  eye 
of  the  lead  paddler  places  the  canoe  In  the 
deeper  waters.  It  wUl  be  a  struggle  against 
the  currents  to  undo  the  grounding  of  a 
canoe. 

Paddles  dipping  In  unison  drop  their  Jewels 
of  memory.  To  the  resonant  drip  there  Is  the 
same '  gurgling  sound  of  the  fleeting  ripples 
skuddlng  from  the  sides  of  the  canoe.  Over- 
head there  Is  the  wilderness  of  the  river. 
Birds  continue  their  serenade  along  with  the 
humming  of  the  water  against  the  fallen 


trees.  Leaves  and  branches  form  an  armada 
of  encore  to  the  people  marking  the  300  years 
of  time. 

Around  the  bend  Is  civilization.  This  time 
the  tepees  and  wooden  pole  homes  of  the 
Indians  take  the  form  of  a  farm  settlement 
of  this   new  300   years  of  progress. 

The  Wisconsin  River  has  changed  each  year 
for  300  years.  The  Islands  have  reformed.  The 
river  Is  shallower  due  to  the  control  dams 
of  the  power  and  paper  Industry  along  the 
middle  and  upper  reaches  of  the  Wisconsin. 
The  lower  river  from  Spring  Green  to  Prairie 
du  Chlen  has  changed  little.  On  some  occa- 
sions, the  highways  echo  their  sounds  from 
the  hills — the  chugging  of  farm  machinery, 
the  occasional  tapping  of  a  small  Industry 
In  the  distance. 

The  shore  line  has  changed  In  small  places. 
There  are  summer  cottages  and  a  few  year- 
around  homes.  This  doesn't  destroy  the  nat- 
ural appearance  of  the  river.  The  railroad  and 
highway  bridges  bring  a  shocking  reminder 
to  the  present  to  be  a  reflection  In  looking 
b£u:k,  to  disappear  from  view  at  the  bend. 

Marquette  and  Jolllet  found  this  a  peace- 
ful river.  Travelers  today  enjoy  the  lower 
river.  Residents  of  the  area  have  claimed 
this  Is  one  of  the  most  under-rated  areas  of 
the  midwest.  It  is  a  near  wild  river,  with 
all  the  peaceful  calmness  for  the  novice  canoe 
or  river  person.  This  Is  a  drifting  river. 

A  helping  hand  of  strong  current  makes 
the  Wisconsin  River  a  dream  of  a  place.  The 
sandbars  are  nice  camping  areas.  You  should 
have  some  local  Information  on  the  safe  and 
best  places  to  camp.  The  Wisconsin  River  Is 
stronger  than  any  swimmer,  so  the  respect 
and  concern  of  the  users  of  an  unexplored 
area  Is  necessary  for  safety. 

Early  explorers  didn't  take  the  changes  of 
the  modem  generations.  They  respected  the 
beauty,  tranquility,  majesty  and  calm  of  the 
various  waterways.  This  Is  the  gateway  to 
exploration  of  the  Journey  to  the  Mississippi; 
a  doorway  to  300  years  of  discovery. 

S.  1391 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
6(a)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  1276  (a) )  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(28)  Wisconsin  River,  Wisconsin:  The 
segment  from  Prairie  du  Sac  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Mississippi  River  at  Prairie  du 
Chlen." 


By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  1392.  A  bill  to  establish  a  ceiling  on 
expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1974 
and*  to  provide  procedures  for  congres- 
sional approval  of  action  taken  by  the 
President  to  keep  expenditures  within 
the  ceiling.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    59 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  pleased  to  introduce  the  Budget 
Control  Act  of  1973. 

The  last  several  months  have  seen  an 
unprecedented  effort  by  the  Executive 
branch  to  assume  virtually  complete  con- 
trol of  domestic  priorities  without  either 
the  advice  or  consent  of  the  Congress. 
Just  for  example,  in  recent  weeks  the 
President  has: 

Impounded  half  of  the  authorization 
for  water  pollution  control  passed  last 
fall  over  his  veto; 

Frozen  Federal  housing  programs; 

Decreed  an  end  to  the  public  service 
jobs  program; 

Without  warning,  cut  ofif  access  to  the 


farm  emergency  disaster  loan  program, 
enacted  at  Presidential  request  last 
August; 

Ordered  the  end  of  56  regional  medi- 
cal programs  and  a  phase-out  of  Fed- 
eral support  of  over  500  commimity 
mental  health  centers; 

Ended  most  efiforts  to  help  farm  com- 
munities; 

Announced  plans  to  sharply  reduce  day 
care  and  other  social  service  programs 
designed  to  help  families  off  the  welfare 
rolls,  and  to  help  the  elderly  avoid  insti- 
tutionalization. 

This  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  long  list. 
Top  Presidential  advisors  have  sworn  to 
disregard  congressional  actions  opposing 
program  termination.  And  the  climate  of 
cooperation,  respect  and  compromise  be- 
tween the  Executive  branch  and  Con- 
gress— so  essential  to  the  operation  of  our 
constitutional  system — threatens  to  dis- 
solve into  bitter  infighting  from  en- 
trenched and  inflexible  positions. 

This  must  not  be  allowed  to  go  further. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introducing 
today  is  designed  to  guarantee  the  finan- 
cial responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  restore  the  Congress  to  Its 
proper  role  in  public  decisionmaking,  and 
to  reestabUsh  the  conditions  for  a  full 
and  equal  dialog  between  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  regarding  the  fu- 
ture of  American  domestic  policy. 

First,  the  bill  is  designed  to  establish  a 
congressional  ceiling  on  Federal  expend- 
itures of  $268  billion  in  the  next^l974— 
fiscal  year.  This  figure  would  be  auto- 
matically adjusted  upward  to  reflect  any 
increase  in  Federal  revenues  through  tax 
reform  or  economic  growth  beyond  pres- 
ent expectations.  If  in  the  course  of  the 
congressional  appropriations  process  the 
ceiling  is  exceeded,  all  funds  available 
for  expenditure  in  controllable  areas  of 
Federal  spending  would  be  reduced  on 
a  pro  rata  basis. 

Second,  the  bill  would  end  the  practice 
the  so-called  "Impoimdment"  of  congres- 
sionally  appropriated  funds  which  has 
been  put  to  such  extraordinary  use — or 
rather  abuse — by  the  present  administra- 
tion. I  propose  to  accomplish  this 
through  the  procedure  suggested  by  the 
very  distinguished  and  able  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  . 

A    BUDGET   CEILING 

Title  I  Of  the  bill  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  would  establish  a  ceiling  of 
$268  billion  on  all  Federal  expenditures 
during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

This  expenditure  level  reflects  a  con- 
sensus among  economists;  in  fact,  it  is 
$700  million  below  the  level  proposed  by 
the  President  himself.  In  the  opinion  of 
most  experts,  it  will  limit  inflationary 
pressure  without  jeopardizing  our  con- 
tinuing economic  recovery. 

To  the  extent  that  Congress  exceeds 
this  ceiling,  all  funds  available  for  ex- 
penditure would  be  reduced  pro  rata — so 
that  priorities  established  through  the 
legislative  process  would  be  preserved. 
The  following  fixed  obligations  of  the 
U.S.  Government  would  be  exempted 
from  reduction :  interest,  veterans'  bene- 
fits and  services,  payments  from  social 
insurance  trust  funds,  public  assistance 
maintenance  grants,  medicaid  social 
service  grants  imder  title  IV  of  the  Social 
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miliary  re- 


Security  Act.  food  stamps, 
tirement  pay.  and  judicial  salaries 

The  mechanical  function  of  co:  nputing 
pro  rata  reductions  would  be  performed 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
and  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  approval  imder  expediled  pro- 
cedures. 

The  $268  billion  ceiling  would  1  te  auto- 
matically adjusted  upward  to  re  lect  in- 
creased revenues  through  tax  reform  or 
economic  growth. 

AN    END   TO    IMPOUNDMENT 

With  the  establishment  of  a  fi  -m  ceil- 
ing on  expenditures,  there  is  no  e  ccuse  at 
all  for  continuing  the  practice  of  im- 
poimdment,  which  threatens  to  tl  p  a  bal- 
ance of  power  between  Congress  md  the 
Executive  which  has  lasted  nearly  200 
years.  Therefore,  title  n  of  the  leg  islation 
I  propose  adopts  the  approach  developed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  f ror  i  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin).  No  impou:idment 
would  be  permitted  without  the  a  pproval 
of  Congress.  And  again,  expedited  pro- 
cedures for  prompt  consideratior  of  im- 
poundment requests  would  be  piovided. 

Under  this  approach,  the  President 
would  be  required  to  report  all  im  pound- 
men  ts  to  the  Congress,  which  woi  Id  con- 
sider them  under  expedited  procedures 
which  would  prohibit  delay.  If  not  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  within  6  0  days, 
any  authority  to  impound  would  expire. 

Proposals  have  been  advanced  n  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  undei  which 
Presidential  Impoimdments  woul^  stand 
under  disapproval  by  the  Congre*  with- 
in a  given  period.  But  with  th(  many 
opportimities  open  to  an  organizi  td  con- 
gressional minority  to  delay  and  o!  struct, 
this  approach  is  not  workable. 

If  there  is  to  be  effective  congression- 
al participation,  the  burden  of  justifying 
impoundment  must  lie  with  the  JExecu- 
tive,  as  the  Senator  from  North  Cjarolina 
(Mr.  Ervin)  has  proposed. 

I  recognize  that  there  is  wast^,  there 
are  ineflfective  programs  which  mi  ly  need 
cutting — and  there  are  circumstances 
where  all  funds  provided  by  Congress 
cannot  wisely  be  spent.  And  so  t  lis  bill 
permits  the  President  to  w  thhold 
funds — subject  to  congressional  approV' 
al.  We  in  Congress  must  assert  and  ac- 
cept our  responsibility.  We  must  have 
dialog  between  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive in  the  arena  of  reform,  not  single- 
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demolition    by    the    executive 


handed 
branch. 

THE    NEED    FOR   IMMEDIATE    ACTICJN 

My  bill  does  not  attempt  to  res^  )lve  all 
of  the  complex  and  diflBcult  quest!  )ns  in- 
volved in  establishing  an  ongoing  con- 
gressional budgetary  process.  Those 
questions  are  well  presented  in  he  re- 
cent Interim  report  of  the  Joint  Study 
Committee  on  Budgetary  Contnl,  and 
must  be  resolved  after  further  stidy  by 
the  committee  and  full  debate  jy  the 
Congress.  This  process  will  tak(  time, 
and  almost  certainly  will  be  cor^pleted 
too  late  to  take  effect  this  year 

Instead,  the  biU  which  I  am  prdposmg 
today  is  designed  to  establish  imn  lediate 
congressional  control  of  Federal  spend- 
ing and  priorities  for  the  next  fiscj  1  year, 
begiimlng  July  1  of  this  year — wh  lie  the 
Congress   considers   the   organizational 


questions  involved  in  a  more  permanent 
approach. 

And  we  must  take  immediate  action 
before  the  Congress  becomes  an  orna- 
mental advisory  board  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

NEED  rOE  AN  EXPENDITURE  CEILING 

Everyone  agrees  that  a  ceiling  on  ex- 
penditures is  badly  needed.  The  Amer- 
ican people  carmot  afford  to  pay  for  con- 
tinued deficits  on  the  record  level  of  re- 
cent years. 

During  the  first  4  years  of  the  Nixon 
administration,  the  total  deficit  has  ex- 
ceeded $80  billion — more  than  all  the 
deficits  of  Presidents  Eisenhower,  Ken- 
nedy, and  Johnson  put  together.  While 
these  deficits  may  have  been  useful  dur- 
ing our  recovery  from  the  recession  of 
1969,  to  continue  them  would  contribute 
to  another  round  of  unchecked  inflation. 
In  recent  months  the  need  to  bring 
spending  under  control  has  become  even 
more  urgent.  We  are  now  experiencing 
the  worst  inflation  In  22  years,  putting 
an  intolerable  burden  on  our  citizens  and 
threatening  the  stability  of  the  dollar 
abroad. 

Much  of  this  is  due  to  delayed  adop- 
tion and  premature  abandonment  of 
wage  and  price  controls  and  other  eco- 
nomic mistakes,  but  some  of  it  Is  due  to 
the  spiraling  deficits  of  recent  years. 

By  acting  now  to  impose  a  firm  ceiling 
on  spending,  we  can  assure  American 
citizens  that  inflation  will  not  be  fueled 
by  more  deflclt  spending,  and  we  can 
assure  our  friends  abroad  that  we  are 
doing  our  part  to  maintain  the  stability 
of  the  dollar. 

We  can  demonstrate  clearly  that  Con- 
gress Is  prepared  to  act  in  a  fiscally  re- 
sponsible manner. 

But  let  us  set  the  record  straight.  Over 
the  past  5  years,  the  Congress  has  cut 
Presidential  requests  for  appropriations 
by  approximately  $30  billion.  We  have  in- 
creased other  forms  of  Federal  spending 
for  example,  through  Increased  social  se- 
curity benefits— by  only  a  little  more. 
And  a  major  share  of  these  increases 
has  come  in  social  security  and  medicare 
programs  which  are  fully  fimded  through 
the  payroll  tax,  and  which  therefore  do 
not  themselves  cause  deflclt  spending. 
Charges  that  the  Congress  has  spent  vast 
sums  over  the  objections  of  the  adminis- 
tration are  simply  not  true. 

The  Congress  has  not  outspent  the 
executive  branch.  And  the  Congress  Is 
on  record  as  favoring  a  spending  ceiling. 
Last  October,  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate overwhelmingly  agreed  to  the  $250 
billion  ceiling  on  expenditures  proposed 
by  the  President  for  the  current— 1973— 
fiscal  year. 

But  when  the  executive  branch  refused 
to  tell  lis  where  the  cuts  would  be  made, 
the  Senate  insisted  that  cuts  be  made 
across  the  board,  so  as  to  retain  the 
priorities  previously  established  by  the 
Congress.  And  we  acted  last  fall  under 
the  leadership  of  the  former  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan)  a  widely 
respected  member  of  the  President's  own 
party,  and  certainly  an  economic  con- 
servative. Unfortimately,  the  President 
refused  to  accept  these  limits  on  Im- 


poundment, and  the  measure  died  in 
conference  with  the  House. 

While  the  Congress  has  not  outspent 
the  administration,  and  while  the  Con- 
gress has  agreed  with  the  administration 
on  the  need  for  a  spending  ceiling,  the 
Congress,  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  has  often 
disagreed  with  the  administration  on 
how  funds  should  be  spent.  And  this  is 
the  real  root  of  the  present  dispute  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  Executive. 

IMPOUNDMENT 

When  the  President  disagrees  with  the 
Congress,  the  Constitution  gives  him  the 
right  to  veto  legislation — and  the  veto  in 
turn  may  be  overriden  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  both  the  House  and  Senate. 
But  in  recent  months,  the  President  has 
simply  refused  to  spend — or  "im- 
pounded"— funds  in  those  areas  where  he 
disagrees  with  congressional  judgments. 

There  is  no  way  to  override  an  im- 
poundment. While  this  may  appear  to 
some  in  the  executive  branch  to  be  a 
more  efficient  way  to  manage  govern- 
ment, it  also  carries  us  too  far  down  the 
road  to  one-man  rule.  And  once  we  start 
down  that  road,  we  may  find  it  hard  to 
turn  back. 

Mr.  President,  figures  on  current  Im- 
poimdment  released  by  the  administra- 
tion last  month  reveal  a  truly  funda- 
mental and  alarming  shift  in  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  in  determining  our  na- 
tional priorities. 

According  to  the  administration,  only 
3.5  percent  of  available  funds  are  pres- 
ently impounded.  But  I  have  just  dis- 
covered that  an  analysis  by  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  reveals  that  an 
incredible  29  percent  of  controllable 
funds  made  available  by  the  Congress  for 
nondefense  purposes  in  the  current  year 
have  been  Impounded.  And  this  figure 
does  not  include  other  actions  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  do  not  fit  the  technical  definition 
of  "impoundment" — including  the  ad- 
ministration's refusal  to  allocate  $6  bil- 
lion of  the  $11  billion  enacted  by  the 
Congress  last  fall  over  the  President's 
veto  for  water  pollution  control. 

In  the  words  of  a  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  analyst: 

Whatever  the  merits  of  the  technical  argu- 
ment. It  certainly  suggests  that  the  total 
amount  of  reserves — from  whatever  sources — 
are  at  a  record  level. 

A  CHALLENGE  TO  THE  ADMINISTRATION 

The  issue  between  the  Congress  and 
the  President  is  not  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral spending,  or  the  amount  of  the  Fed- 
eral deficit.  On  those  questions,  I  believe 
we  agree.  The  issue  Is  the  unchecked 
power  claimed  by  the  administration  to 
destroy  some  programs  entirely,  while 
spending  fuUbore  for  others,  with  no 
regard  for  the  requirements  of  law. 

Under  our  Constitution,  the  President 
has  the  right — even  the  obligation — to 
send  the  Congress  his  recommendations 
on  what  should  be  done  In  the  Nation's 
interest.  And  after  the  Congress  has 
acted,  he  has  the  authority  to  accept  or 
to  reject  what  we  have  done.  But  no- 
where does  the  Constitution  give"  the 
President  the  right  to  substitute  his 
judgment  for  that  of  the  Congress.  He 
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can  suggest — he  can  lobby — he  can  try 
to  persuade — he  can  do  many  things,  but 
he  carmot  act  in  our  stead. 

Yet,  that  is  precisely  what  this  Presi- 
dent is  trying  to  do — what  in  fact  he  Is 
doing.  From  every  indication,  he  is  at- 
tempting on  his  own — without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Congres.s — to  repeal  the 
shared,  bipartisan  commitment  to  social 
and  economic  justice  which  this  Nation 
lias  consciously,  and  at  times  painfiilly, 
developed  over  the  past  40  years. 

The  question  is:  Will  the  Congress  do 
what  is  necessary  to  make  its  own  judg- 
ment felt  in  this  great  decision?  Will  we 
act  affirmatively  to  reassert  our  consti- 
tutional authority  in  the  budgetary 
process?  Will  we  be  able  to  come  together 
in  common  cause  to  preserve  the  balance 
between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  Govermnent  which  has 
served  us  so  well  for  nearly  200  years? 

Or  will  we,  instead,  continue  to  grad- 
ually but  knowingly  relinquish  our  con- 
stitutional authority  to  the  White  House? 

It  saddens  me  to  know  that  large 
numbers  of  Americans — perhaps  even  a 
majority — are  convinced  we  will  do  the 
latter.  They  are  convinced  that  the  Con- 
gress is  overmatched  in  this  struggle — 
they  are  convinced  that  our  resources — 
staff,  access  to  information,  command  of 
media,  and  all  the  rest — cannot  compete 
on  an  equal  footing  with  those  of  the 
Executive.  But,  most  of  all,  they  are  con- 
vinced that  we  carmot  agree  among  our- 
selves on  a  plan  of  action  to  correct  the 
present  Institutional  imbalance. 

It  is  with  this  latter  point  most  firmly 
in  mind,  Mr.  President,  that  I  have  de- 
signed my  bill.  It  Is  intended  to  be  a 
bill  that  virtually  every  Member  of  the 
Congress  can  support  if  he  or  she  wants 
to  effectively  restore  congressional  au- 
thority to  its  proper  place  in  our  deci- 
sionmaking process.  It  Is  for  this  reason 
that  the  bill  is  based  on  two  fundamental 
principles: 

That  the  Federal  Government  must 
live  within  its  financial  means; 

That  within  those  means,  the  Con- 
gress Itself  shall  determine  how  our  re- 
sources shall  be  spent. 

These  principles  have  nothing  to  do 
with  party — I  am  preparing  a  ceiling 
even  below  the  President's  own.  They 
have  nothing  to  do  with  ideology — liber- 
als and  conservatives  alike  have  adhered 
to  them  both  since  the  Nation's  begin- 
ning. They  have  only  to  do  with  budget- 
ary responsibility  and  constitutional  gov- 
ernment— concerns  that  are  shared  by 
all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope,  that  my 
colleagues  who  subscribe  to  these  princi- 
ples will  join  me  in  this  effort.  I  would 
hope  as  well  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  lend  us  his  support. 
He  has  spoken  forcefully  and  often  on 
behalf  of  both  budgetary  responsibility 
and  constitutional  government.  If  he  is 
sincere  In  his  support  of  these  principles, 
then  this  bill  is  one  that  he  can  readily 
endorse.  If  he  does  not  support  these 
principles,  then  we — and  the  Nation — 
should  know  that. 

But  I  am  hopeful  that  the  President 
will  support  this  effort,  because  I  am 
convinced  that  only  by  working  togeth- 
er— within  our  constitutional  frame- 
work— can  we  achieve  our  common  goals. 


I  am  convinced  that  only  through  com- 
promise between  the  Congress  and  the 
President  will  our  (3overrmient  work  as 
it  was  intended  to  work — in  the  interests 
of  all  its  citizens.  That  is  why  I  am  pro- 
posing that  the  Congress  accept  a  budget 
ceiling  even  lower  than  the  President  has 
proposed:  if  adopted,  it  is  absolute  proof 
that  the  Congress  is  prepared  to  live 
within  soimd  financial  limitations. 

I  for  one  am  more  than  willing  to  live 
within  the  ceiling  proposed  in  this  bill. 
I  will  work  as  best  I  can  in  the  Con- 
gress for  additional  revenues  through 
closing  the  special  interest  loopholes 
which  riddle  our  tax  laws.  It  will  work  to 
cut  waste  in  the  E^ntagon  and  in  social 
programs  as  well.  And  I  will  work  to  in- 
vest the  savings  in  meeting  our  urgent 
domestic  needs — for  a  cleaner  environ- 
ment, decent  health  care,  better  educa- 
tion, and  urban  and  riu-al  development. 

If  the  Congress  agrees  to  live  within 
the  President's  budget  ceiling,  then  the 
question  becomes,  will  the  President  in 
turn  agree  that  the  Congress  shares  re- 
sponsibility for  determining  how  the  Na- 
tion's resources  are  to  be  spent  in  meet- 
ing its  needs? 

It  is  that  question,  Mr.  President,  to 
which  we  are  most  earnestly  awaiting 
the  President's  answer. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  submitting  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
me,  to  the  bill  (S.  929)  to  amend  the 
Par  Value  Modiflcatlon  Act. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
I  have  introduced  (S.  1392),  and  the 
amendment  which  I  have  submitted  (No. 
59)  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
amendment  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1392 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Budget  Control  Act 
of  1973". 

Sec.  2.  The  following  provisions  of  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Expenditure  Con- 
trol Act  of  1973". 

TTTLE  I— CEILING  ON  FISCAL  YEAR 

1974  EXPENDITTTRES 
Part  A — Establishment  of  a  Ceilino 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b),  expenditures  and  net  lending 
dxirlng  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
under  the  Budget  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment  shall    not   exceed    $268,000,000,000. 

(b)  If  the  estimates  of  revenues  which  will 
be  received  In  the  Treasury  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  as  made  from  time 
to  time,  exceed  $255,300,000,000,  the  limita- 
tion specified  In  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
Increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  such  ex- 
cess. 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  any  other  law,  the  President  shall. 
In  accordance  with  this  section,  propose  res- 
ervations from  expenditure  and  net  lending, 
from  appropriations  or  other  obUgatlonal 
authority  otherwise  made  available,  of  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  expend- 
itures and  net  lending  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  within  the  limita- 
tion specified  In  section  101. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  President  shall  propose 
reservations  of  amounts  proportionately  from 
appropriations  or  other  obllgatlonal  author- 
ity available  for  all  programs  and  activities 
of  the  Government  (other  than  expenditures 
for  interest,  veterans'  benefits  and  services. 


payments  from  social  Insurance  trust  funds, 
public  assistance  maintenance  grants,  Medi- 
caid, social  service  grants  under  title  rv  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  food  stamps,  military 
retirement  pay,  and  judicial  salaries) . 

(c)  The  President  shall  propose  reserva- 
tions of  expenditures  under  this  section  by 
one  or  more  special  messages  to  the  Congress. 
Each  special  message  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
on  the  same  day,  and  shaU  be  delivered  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  If 
the  House  is  not  In  session,  and  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  if  the  Senate  Is  not  in 
session.  Each  such  message  shall  be  printed 
as  a  document  of  each  House. 

(d)  Any  proposed  reservation  of  expendi- 
tures shall  become  effective  on  the  date  on 
which  a  concurrent  resolution  approving 
such  reservation  is  agreed  to  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  pursuant 
to  title  II  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  103.  In  the  administration  of  any  pro- 
gram as  to  which — 

(1)  the  amount  of  expenditures  is  lim- 
ited pursuant  to  this  Act,  and 

(2)  the  allocation,  grant,  apportionment, 
or  other  distribution  of  funds  among  recipi- 
ents is  required  to  be  determined  by  appli- 
cation of  a  formula  involving  the  amount 
appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available  for 
distribution, 

the  amount  .available  for  ezpendlt\ire  (after 
the  application  of  this  Act)  shaU  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  amount  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  in  the  application 
of  the  formula. 

Part    B— Congressional    Consideration    of 
Proposed  Reservations  of  Expenditures 
Sec.    ill.   The   following  sections   of  this 
title  are  enacted  by  the  Congress — 

( 1 )  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, respectively,  and  as  such  they  shall 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively,  but  applicable  only  with 
respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in 
such  House  in  the  case  of  resolutions  (as  de- 
fined in  section  202);  and  such  rules  shall 
supersede  other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  Inconsistent  therewith;  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  in 
such  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of 
any  other  rule  of  such  House. 

Sec.  112.  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term 
"resolution"  means  only  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  the 
matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of  which 
is  as  follows  (the  blank  spaces  t}elng  ap- 
propriately filled) :  "That  the  Congress  ap- 
proves the  reservations  of  expenditures  set 
forth  in  the  special  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Congress  dated ,  19 — 

(House  Document ,  Senate  Document 


-)." 


Sec.  113.  A  resolution  with  respect  to  a  spe- 
cial message  shall  be  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee (and  all  resolutions  with  respect  to  the 
same  message  shall  be  referred  to  the  same 
committee)  by  the  President  of  the  Senate 
or  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be. 

Sec.  114.  (a)  If  the  committee  to  which 
has  been  referred  a  resolution  with  respect 
to  a  special  message  has  not  reported  it  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  ten  calendar  days  after 
Its  Introduction  (or.  In  the  case  of  a  reso- 
lution received  from  the  other  House,  ten 
calendar  days  after  Its  receipt) ,  It  shall  then 
(but  not  before)  be  in  order  to  move  either 
to  discharge  the  committee  from  further 
consideration  of  such  resolution,  or  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  from  further  consid- 
eration of  any  other  resolution  with  respect 
to  such  message  which  has  been  referred  to 
the  committee. 

(b)  Such  motion  may  be  made  only  by  a 
person  favoring  the  resolution,  shall  be 
highly  privileged  (except  that  It  may  not  bo 
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made  after  the  committee   has 
resolution  with  respect  to  the  samje 
message) ,  and  debate  thereon  shall  b  b 
to   not   to  exceed  one  hour,   to   b< 
divided   between   those   favoring  ai  id 
opposing  the  resolution.  No  amenc  ment 
such  motion  shall  be  In  order,  anc 
not  be  In  order  to  move  to  reconi  ilder 
vote  by  which  such  motion  is  agr(  ed 
disagreed  to. 

(c)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  is 
or  disagreed  to.  such  motion  may  i 
newed.  nor  may  another  motion  to 
the  committee  be  made  with  respe(Jt 
other   resolution   with   respect   to 
special  message. 

Sec.  115.  (a)  When  the  commltte  i 
ported,  or  has  been  discharged  fron 
consideration  of,   a  resolution   witl; 
to  a  special  message,  It  shall  at 
thereafter  be  In  order  (even  though 
ous  motion  to  the  same  effect  has 
agreed  to)   to  move  to  proceed  to 
sideration  of  such  resolution.  Such 
shall  be  highly  privileged  and  shal . 
debatable.  No  amendment  to  such 
shall  be  in  order  and  It  shall  not  be 
to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  wh|ch 
motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to, 
(b)    Debate   on    the   resolution 
limited   to   not   to  exceed   ten  hour  i 
shall  be  equally  divided  between  tho  <e 
Ing  and  those  opposing  the  resolutlo  i 
tlon  further  to  limit  debate  shall 
batable.  No  amendment  to,  or  motlc(n 
commit,  the  resolution  shall  be  In 
It  shall  not  be  In  order  to  move  to 
the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  is 
or  disagreed  to. 

Sec.  116.  (a)  All  motions  to  postpone 
with  respect  to  the  discharge  from 
tee,  or  the  consideration  of,  a  resolution 
respect  to  a  special  message,  and  all 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  ottjer 
ness,  shall  be  decided  without  deba  e 
(b)   All  appeals  from  the  decision} 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
tlves,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the 
relating  to  a  resolution   with 
special    message   shall   be    decided 
debate. 

Sec.  117.  If.  prior  to  the  passage  by  one 
House  of  a  resolution  of  that  Hou  se  with 
respect  to  a  special  message,  such  H}use  re- 
ceives from  the  other  House  a  resolut  on  with 
respect  to  the  same  message,  then — 

(1)  If  no  resolution  of  the  first  Ho^se 
respect  to  such  message  has  been 
committee,  no  other  resolution  with 
to  the  same  message  may  be  reported 
spite  the  provisions  of  section  204 
made  the  subject  of  a  motion  to  discharge 

(2)  If  a  resolution  of  the  first  Hovse  with 
respect  to  such  message  has  been  referred 
to  committee — 

(A)  the  procedure  with  respect  to 
other  resolutions  of  such  House  with 
to  such  message  which  have  been 
committee  shall  be  the  same  as  If  no 
tlon  from  the  other  House  with 
such  message  had  been  received;  but 

(B)  on  any  vote  on  final  passage  ol 
lutlon  of  the  first  House  with  respect 
message  the  resolution  from  the  othe^ 
with  respect  to  such  message  shall 
matlcally  substituted  for  the  resoli4tlon 
the  first  House. 
TITLE   II— REQUIREMENT   OP    CO*GRES- 

SIONAL  APPROVAL  OP  IMPOUNDMENTS 
Sec.  201.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (g).  whenever  the  President  Im- 
pounds any  funds  appropriated  or  ot  tierwise 
obligated  for  a  specific  purpose  or  pr<  Ject,  or 
approves  the  impounding  of  such  funds  by 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States, 
he  shall,  within  ten  days  thereafter,  transmit 
to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repi  esenta 
tlves  a  special  message  specifying — 
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(1)  the  amount  of  the  funds  Impounded; 

(2)  the  date  on  which  the  funds  were 
ordered   to   be   Impounded; 

(3)  the  date  the  funds  were  Impounded; 

(4)  any  account,  department,  or  establish- 
ment of  the  Government  to  which  such  Im- 
pounded funds  would  have  been  available 
for  obligation  except  for  such  impoundment; 

(5)  the  period  of  time  during  which  the 
funds  are  to  be  Impounded; 

(6)  the  reasons  for  the  Impoundment; 

(7)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
the  estimated  fiscal,  economic,  and  budgetary 
effect   of  the   Impoundment. 

(b)  Each  special  message  submitted  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  on  the  same  day,  and  shall  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives If  the  House  Is  not  In  session,  and 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  If  the  Senate 
Is  not  In  session.  Each  such  message  shall  be 
printed  as  a  document  for  each  House. 

(c)  A  copy  of  each  special  message  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  on  the  same  day  as  It  is 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(d)  If  any  information  contained  In  a 
special  message  submitted  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  Is  subsequently  revised,  the  Pres- 
ident shall  transmit  promptly  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Comptroller  General  a  sup- 
plementary message  stating  and  explaining 
each  such  revision. 

(e)  Any  special  or  supplementary  message 
transmitted  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
printed  In  the  first  Issue  of  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister published  after  that  special  or  supple- 
mental message  is  so  transmitted. 

(f)  The  President  shall  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register  each  month  a  list  of  funds 
Impounded  as  of  the  first  calendar  day  of 
that  month.  Each  list  shall  be  published  no 
later  than  the  tenth  calendar  day  of  the 
month  and  shall  contain  the  Information 
required  to  be  submitted  by  special  message 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a) . 

(g)  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not 
apply  to  any  reservation  of  expenditures 
which  the  President  proposes  to  the  Congress 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  102  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  202.  The  President  shaU  cease  the  Im- 
pounding of  funds  set  forth  In  each  special 
message  within  sixty  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  after  the  message  Is  received 
by  the  Congress  unless  the  specific  Impound- 
ment shall  have  been  ratified  by  the  Con- 
gress by  passage  of  a  resolution  In  accord- 
ance with  the  procedure  set  out  In  section 
304  of  this  title. 

Sec.  203.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Im- 
pounding of  funds  Includes — 

(1)  withholding  or  delaying  the  expendi- 
ture or  obligation  of  funds  (whether  by  es- 
tablishing reserves  or  otherwise )  appropriated 
or  otherwise  obligated  for  projects  or  activi- 
ties, and  the  termination  of  authorized  proj- 
ects or  activities  for  which  appropriations 
have  been  made,  and 

(2)  any  type  of  executive  action  which  ef- 
fectively precludes  the  obligation  or  expendi- 
ture of  the  appropriated  funds. 

Sec.  204.  The  following  subsections  of  this 
section  are  enacted  by  the  Congress: 

(a)(1)  As  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  they 
shall  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively,  but  applicable  only  with 
respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  In 
that  House  In  the  case  of  resolutions  de- 
scribed by  this  section;  and  they  shall  super- 
sede other  rxiles  only  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  Inconsistent  therewith:  and 

(2)  With  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules   (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure 


of  that  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case 
of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

(b)  (1)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "resolution"  means  only  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  the  case  may  Ise,  which  is  In- 
troduced and  acted  upon  by  both  Houses 
before  the  end  of  the  first  period  of  sixty 
calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of  the 
Congres-s  after  the  date  on  which  the  Presi- 
dent's message  Is  received  by  that  House. 

(2)  The  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 
of  each  resolution  shall  read  as  follows: 
"That  the  Senate  (House  of  Representatives) 
approves  the  Impounding  of  funds  as  set 
forth  In  the  special  message  of  the  President 

dated ,  Senate  (House)  Document 

No. ■'. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
continuity  of  a  session  Is  broken  only  by  an 
adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die,  and 
the  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not  in 
session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  shall  be 
excluded  In  the  computation  of  the  sixty-day 
period. 

(c)  (1)  A  resolution  introduced  with  re- 
spect to  a  special  message  shall  not  be  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  and  shall  be  prlvl- 
ledged  business  for  immediate  consideration. 
It  shall  at  any  time  be  in  order  (even  though 
a  previous  motion  to  the  same  effect  has 
been  disagreed  to)  to  move  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution.  Such 
motion  shall  be  highly  privileged  and  not 
debatable.  An  amendment  to  the  motion 
shall  not  be  in  order,  and  It  shall  not  be  in 
order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed 
to. 

(2)  If  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  resolution  is  agreed  to,  debate 
on  the  resolution  shall  be  limited  to  ten 
hours,  which  shall  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the 
resolution.  An  amendment  to  the  resolution 
shall  not  be  In  order.  It  shall  not  be  in  order 
to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to,  and 
it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move  to  consider 
any  other  resolution  introduced  with  respect 
to  the  same  special  message. 

(3)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  consideration  of  a  resolution, 
and  motions  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  other  business,  shall  be  decided  without 
debate. 

(4)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  Chair 
relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure  relating 
to  a  resolution  shall  be  decided  without 
debate. 


Amendment  No.  59 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  following: 
Sec.  2.  The  following  provisions  of  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Expenditure  Control 
Act  of  1973". 

TITLE  I— CEILING  ON  FISCAL  YEAR  1974 
EXPENDITURES 
Part    A — Establishment    of    a    CEn^iNC 
Sec.  101.   (a)   Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section   (b),  expenditures   and   net   lending 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
under  the  Budget  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment shall  not  exceed  $268,000,000,000. 

(b)  If  the  estimates  of  revenues  which 
will  be  received  in  the  Treasury  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974,  as  made 
from  time  to  time,  exceed  $255,300,000,000, 
the  limitation  specified  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  increased  by  an  amount  equal  to 
such  excess. 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  any  other  law,  the  President  shall, 
in  accordance  with  this  section,  propose 
reservations  from  expenditure  and  net  lend- 


ing, from  appropriations  or  other  obllgatlonal 
authority  otherwise  made  available,  of  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  ex- 
penditures and  net  lending  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  within  the  limi- 
tation specified  in  section  101. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  President  shall  propose  res- 
ervations of  amounts  proportionately  from 
appropriations  or  other  obllgatlonal  authority 
available  for  all  programs  and  activities  of 
the  Government  (other  than  expenditures 
for  Interest,  veterans'  benefits  and  services, 
payments  from  social  insurance  trust  funds, 
public  assistance  maintenance  grants,  medic- 
aid, social  service  grants  under  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  food  stamps,  mili- 
tary retirement  pay,  and  Judicial  salaries). 

(c)  The  President  shall  propose  reserva- 
tions of  expenditures  under  this  section  by 
one  or  more  special  messages  to  the  Congress. 
Each  special  message  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  House  of  Representatlevs  and  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  same  day.  and  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
if  the  House  is  not  In  session,  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  if  the  Senate  is  not 
in  session.  Each  such  message  shall  be 
printed  as  a  document  of  each  House. 

(d)  Any  proposed  reservation  of  expendi- 
tures shall  become  effective  on  the  date  on 
which  a  concurrent  resolution  approving 
such  reservation  is  agreed  to  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  pursuant 
to  title  II  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  103  In  the  administration  of  any 
program  as  to  which — 

( 1 )  the  amount  of  expenditures  Is  limited 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  and 

(2)  the  allocation,  grant,  apportionment, 
or  other  distribution  of  funds  among  re- 
cipients is  required  to  be  determined  by  ap- 
plication of  a  formula  involving  the  amount 
appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available 
for  distribution, 

the  amount  available  for  expenditure  (after 
the  anolicatlon  of  this  Act)  shall  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  amount  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  in  the  application  of 
the  formula. 

Part    B — Congressional    Consideration    of 
Proposed  Reservations    of    ExPENDirtrRES 
Sec.    111.  The   following  sections  of  this 
title  are  enacted  by  the  Congress — 

( 1 )  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  and  as  such  they  shall 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively,  but  applicable  only  with 
respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in 
such  House  In  the  case  of  resolutions  (as 
defined  in  section  202);  and  such  rules  shall 
supersede  other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that 
they  are   inconsistent  therewith;    and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  In 
such  House)  at  any  time,  In  the  same  man- 
ner, and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of 
any  other  rule  of  such  House. 

Sec.  112.  As  iised  In  this  title,  the  term 
"resolution"  means  only  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  the  mat- 
ter after  the  resolving  clause  of  which  Is  as 
follows  (the  blank  spaces  being  appropri- 
ately filled) :  "That  the  Congress  approves 
the  reservations  of  expendltiires  set  forth  In 
the  special  message  of  the  President  to  the 

Congress  dated ,   19 —   (House 

Document ,  Senate  Document  )." 

Sec.  113.  A  resolution  with  respect  to  a 
special  message  shall  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee (and  all  resolutions  with  respect  to 
the  same  message  shall  be  referred  to  the 
same  committee)  by  the  President  of  tho 
Senate  or  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, as  the  case  may  be. 

Sec.  114.  (a)  If  the  committee  to  which  has 
been  referred  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a 
special  message  has  not  reported  It  before 
the  expiration  of  ten  calendar  days  after  its 


introduction  (or,  in  the  case  of  a  resolution 
received  from  the  other  House,  ten  calendar 
days  after  Its  receipt),  it  shall  then  (but  not 
before)  be  in  order  to  move  either  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  from  further  con- 
sideration of  such  resolution,  or  to  discharge 
the  committee  from  further  consideration  of 
any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  such 
message  which  has  been  referred  to  the 
committee. 

(b)  Such  motion  may  be  made  only  by  a 
person  favoring  the  resolution,  shall  be  highly 
privileged  (except  that  It  may  not  be  made 
after  the  committee  has  reported  a  resolution 
with  respect  to  the  same  special  message), 
and  debate  thereon  shall  be  limited  to  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the 
resolution.  No  amendment  to  such  motion 
shall  be  in  order,  and  it  shall  not  be  in  order 
to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  such 
motion  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(c)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  is  agreed 
to  or  disagreed  to,  such  motion  may  not  be 
renewed,  nor  may  another  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
same  special  message. 

Sec.  115.  (a)  When  the  committee  has  re- 
ported, or  has  been  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of,  a  resolution  with  respect  to 
a  special  message,  It  shall  at  any  time  there- 
after be  In  order  (even  though  a  previous 
motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been  disagreed 
to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  such  resolution. *Such  motion  shall  be 
highly  privileged  and  shall  not  be  debatable. 
No  amendment  to  such  motion  shall  be  in 
order  and  it  shall  not  be  In  order  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  such  motion 
is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(b)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  not  to  exceed  ten  hours,  which  shall 
be  equally  divided  between  those  favoring 
and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  A  motion 
further  to  limit  debate  shall  not  be  debatable. 
No  amendment  to,  or  motion  to  recommit. 
the  resolution  shall  be  in  order,  and  It  shall 
not  be  In  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  resolution  Is  agreed  to  or  dis- 
agreed to. 

Sec.  116.  (a)  All  motions  to  postpone,  made 
with  respect  to  the  discharge  from  commit- 
tee, or  the  consideration  of,  a  resolution 
wXX.'h  respect  to  a  special  message,  and  all 
motions  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
other  business,  shall  be  decided  without 
debate. 

(b)  All  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procediire 
relating  to  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a 
special  message  shall  be  decided  without 
debate. 

Sec.  117.  If.  prior  to  the  passage  by  one 
House  of  a  resolution  of  that  House  with 
respect  to  a  special  message,  such  House 
receives  from  other  House  a  resolution  with 
respect  to  the  same  message,  then — 

(1)  If  no  resolution  of  the  first  House 
with  respect  to  such  message  has  been  re- 
ferred to  conunlttee,  no  other  resolution  with 
respect  to  the  same  message  may  be  reported 
or  (despite  the  provisions  of  section  204(a) ) 
be  made  the  subject  of  a  motion  to  discharge. 

(2)  If  a  resolution  of  the  first  House  with 
respect  to  such  message  has  been  referred 
to  committee — 

(A)  the  procedure  with  respect  to  that  or 
other  resolutions  of  such  House  with  respect 
to  such  message  which  have  been  referred  to 
committee  shall  be  the  same  as  if  no  reso- 
lution from  the  other  House  with  respect  to 
such  message  had  been  received;  but 

(B)  on  any  vote  on  final  passage  of  a  reso- 
lution of  the  first  House  with  respect  to  such 
message  the  resolution  from  the  other  House 
with  respect  to  such  message  shall  be  auto- 
matically substituted  for  the  resolution  of 
the  first  House. 


TITLE  II— REQUIREMENT  OP  CONGRES- 
SIONAL APPROVAL  OP  IMPOUNDMENTS 
Sec.  201.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (g).  whenever  the  President  im- 
pounds any  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
obligated  for  a  specific  purpose  or  project, 
or  approves  the  Impounding  of  such  funds 
by  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States,  he  shall,  within  ten  days  thereafter, 
transmit  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  special  message  specify- 
ing— 

(1)  the  amount  of  the  funds  Impounded: 

(2)  the  date  on  which  the  funds  were  or- 
dered to  be  Impounded; 

(3)  the  date  the  funds  were  Impounded; 

(4)  any  account,  department,  or  establish- 
ment of  the  Government  to  which  such  im- 
pounded funds  would  have  been  available 
for  obligation  except  for  such  Impoundment; 

(5)  the  period  of  time  during  which  the 
funds  are  to  be  Impounded; 

(6)  the  reasons  for  the  Impoundment; 

(7)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
the  estimated  fiscal,  economic,  and  budget- 
ary effect  of  the  Impoundment. 

(b)  Each  special  message  submitted  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  same  day,  and  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
if  the  House  Is  not  In  session,  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  If  the  Senate  Is  not 
in  session.  Each  such  message  shall  be 
printed  as  a  document  for  each  House. 

(c)  A  copy  of  each  special  message  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  on  the  same  day  as  it  Is 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

(d)  If  any  Information  contained  In  a  spe- 
cial message  submitted  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  Is  subsequently  revised,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  transmit  promptly  to  the  Congress 
and  the  Comptroller  General  a  supplemen- 
tary message  stating  and  explaining  each 
such  revision. 

(e)  Any  special  or  supplementary  message 
transmitted  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
printed  In  the  first  Issue  of  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister published  after  that  special  or  supple- 
mental message  is  so  transmitted. 

(f )  The  President  shall  publish  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  each  month  a  list  of  funds  Im- 
pounded as  of  the  first  calendar  day  of  that 
month.  Each  list  shall  be  published  no  later 
than  the  tenth  calendar  day  of  the  month 
and  shall  contain  the  information  required 
to  be  submitted  by  special  message  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a) . 

(g)  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not 
apply  to  any  reservation  of  expenditures 
which  the  President  proposes  to  the  Congress 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  102  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  202.  The  President  shall  cease  the  Im- 
pounding of  funds  set  forth  in  each  special 
message  within  sixty  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  after  the  message  is  re- 
ceived by  the  Congress  unless  the  specific  Im- 
poundment shall  have  been  ratified  by  the 
Congress  by  passage  of  a  resolution  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedure  set  out  in  sec- 
tion 304  of  this  title. 

Sec.  203.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Im- 
pounding of  funds  includes — 

(1)  withholding  or  delaying  the  expendi- 
ture or  obligation  of  funds  (whether  by  es- 
tablishing reserves  or  otherwise)  aoproprl- 
ated  dr  otherwise  obligated  for  projects  or 
activities,  and  the  termination  of  authorized 
projects  or  activities  for  which  appropria- 
tions have  been  made,  and 

(2^  any  type  of  executive  action  which 
effectively  precludes  the  obligation  or  ex- 
penditure of  the  appropriated  funds. 

Sec.  204.  The  following  subsections  of  this 
section  are  enacted  by  the  Congress: 

(a)(1)  As  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
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By  Mr.  MONTOYA  (for 
and  Mr.  Domenici)  : 

S.  1394.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
sltlon    of    lands    within    the 
Ranch,  New  Mexico  and  Colored© 
addition  to  the  national  forest 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referrec 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President 
half  of  mvself  and  my  coUeagije 
New    Mexico    (Mr.    Domenici), 
pleased  to  introduce  a  bill  aut^iorlzlng 
the  acquisition  of  land  within 
mejo  Ranch  in  New  Mexico 
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rado  for  addition  to  the  national  forest 
system. 

This  bill  was  introduced  in  the  92d 
Congress  as  S.  2699.  The  bill  passed  the 
Senate  last  year  on  Jime  15,  and  was 
favorably  reported  by  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  on  October  3.  Time 
ran  out  on  the  bill  before  the  House 
could  act  on  it,  however,  and  it  died  with 
the  adjournment  of  the  92d  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  time  is  now  rurming  out 
on  the  period  when  we  may  acquire  this 
unique  and  beautiful  land.  The  Vermejo 
Ranch  is  part  of  an  estate  which  is 
rapidly  being  liquidated.  If  the  Congress 
does  not  act  quickly  to  acquire  the  land 
for  the  public,  the  opportimlty  may  be 
lost  forever.  In  the  place  of  what  could 
have  been  a  majestic  park  of  mountains 
and  high  country  open  to  all,  we  may 
end  up  seeing  this  area  ravaged  by  sub- 
dividers  and  open  only  to  the  owners  of 
vacation  homes. 

Although  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  committees  last  year  reported  the 
bill  favorably,  I  am  sorry  to  report  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  objected 
to  the  passage  of  the  bill.  Their  objec- 
tions were  based  on  two  grounds. 

First,  the  USDA  argued  that  the  site 
of  the  Vermejo  Ranch  is  too  far  removed 
from  major  population  centers  to  be  ac- 
cessible to  large  numbers  of  people.  The 
answer  to  this  argument  is  simply  that 
the  site  Is  well  within  driving  distance  of 
Albuquerque,  Denver,  Pueblo,  and  Colo- 
rado Springs — all  major  population  cen- 
ters in  the  West. 

Second,  the  Department  argued  that 
there  is  no  money  available  with  which 
to  acquire  the  property.  Granted,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  difficult  to  acquire  this 
land  with  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  moneys  when  the  administration 
cuts  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  appropriation  request  from  the  au- 
thorized level  of  $300  million  annually 
to  a  mere  $50  million  for  fiscal  year  1974. 
But  I  think  that  the  Department  should 
come  up  with  better  arguments  than  to 
plead  financial  helplessness  In  the  face  of 
an  unpleasant  situation  of  Its  own 
creation. 

Moreover,  even  if  the  project  cannot 
be  funded  immediately,  passage  of  this 
bill  would  enhance  our  ability  to  fend 
off  commercial  Interests  now  seeking  to 
buy  the  land,  while  giving  us  time  to 
work  with  private  conservation  organi- 
zations and  foundations  to  secure  funds 
which  could  hold  the  land  imtil  the 
United  States  could  purchase  it.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Sierra  Club  have  re- 
cently been  in  my  ofiBce.  and  they  advise 
me  that  they  are  already  in  contact  with 
the  Ford  Foundation  and  other  organi- 
zations in  an  effort  to  preserve  the 
Vermejo. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord certain  portions  of  last  year's  Agri- 
culture Committee  report  on  S.  2699. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  portions 
of  the  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

VEHMEJO    ranch    ACQTTISmON 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, to  which  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  2899) 
to  authorize  the  acquisition  of  lands  within 
the  Vermejo  Ranch.  New  Mexico  and  Colo- 
rado, for  addition  to  the  national  forest  sys- 


tem, and  for  other  purposes,  having  con- 
sidered the  same,  reports  favorably  thereon 
with  an  amendment  and  recommends  that 
the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

SHORT  EXPLANATION 

S.  2699  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  acquire  such  lands,  waters, 
and  Interests  as  he  deems  desirable  for  na- 
tional forest  purposes  within  the  proposed 
Vermejo  Ranch  purchase  area  as  shown  on  a 
map  on  file  In  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service.  Acquisitions  would  become  a 
part  of  the  Carson  National  Forest.  Moneys 
appropriated  from  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund  would  be  available  for  such 
acquisitions;  and  such  acquisitions  would 
not  be  counted  for  the  purpose  of  the  pro- 
vision of  section  6(a)(1)  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965,  which 
provides  that  not  more  than  15  percent  of 
the  acreage  added  to  the  national  forest  sys- 
tem pursuant  to  that  section  shall  be  west  of 
the  100th  meridian. 

NEKD  FOR   THE   LEGISLATION 

Unless  the  Federal  Government  acts  now 
to  purchase  this  480,000-acre  tract  of  land 
which  adjoins  the  Carson  National  Forest  the 
opportunity  may  be  forever  lost. 

Evidence  presented  during  the  course  of 
the  hearings  on  this  measure,  taken  from  an 
article  which  appeared  In  the  December  25 
National  Observer.  Indicated  that: 

"There  Is  much  concern  from  all  interested 
parties  that  a  consortium  might  buy  the 
ranch  and  immediately  start  on  a  helter- 
skelter  land-resort  development  that  would 
neatly  subdivide  the  ranch  Into  a  thousand 
parcels. 

"Reportedly,  there  are  two  consortiums 
close  to  making  the  buy.  "I'm  not  at  liberty 
to  discuss  who  offers  what  or  whether  they 
even  made  an  offer,"  Simon  says.  But  when- 
ever there  is  so  much  money  and  land  hang- 
ing flre,  secrets  are  hard  to  keep.  It  is  known 
the  Japanese  Mitsubishi  Corp.  Is  Interested, 
and  that  another  group  of  private  Individuals 
bid  the  $26,500,000  if  the  $l,000,000-plU8 
worth  of  cattle  were  thrown  In. 

"Now  a  consortium  headed  by  Charlie 
Crowder  of  Albuquerque  Is  supposedly  close 
to  a  bid.  Crowder,  a  respected  land  dealer, 
has  a  group  of  movie  stars,  land  developers, 
and  financiers  ready  to  go.  according  to  the 
current  story.  "Charlie's  sort  of  a  mysterious 
character."  says  the  Forest  Service's  Ted  Ko- 
skella.  "You  never  know  what  he's  up  to 
until  he  comes  In  with,  in  our  case,  a  land 
exchange  all  neatly  tied  together.  He  has 
pulled  off  more  than  his  share  of  deals.  *  •  •" 
and 

"The  first  man  to  meet  our  terms  will  buy 
the  ranch,"  says  Richard  U.  Simon,  the  Fort 
Worth  lawyer  handling  the  sale,  "We've  told 
the  Forest  Service  and  members  of  Congress 
all  along  that  we  will  not  wait  to  see  if  they 
finally  decide  to  buy  It.  Right  now  we  have 
half-a-dozen  private  groups  seriously  nego- 
tiating for  its  purchase.  ♦  •  •" 

Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson  in  his  testi- 
mony described  the  land  and  the  opportunity 
in  this  way: 

"The  Vermejo  Ranch  la  the  heart  of  the 
old  Maxwell  Land  Grant  originally  granted 
by  the  Governor  of  Mexico  on  January  11. 
1841.  and  finally  confirmed  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  In  1887.  The  grant 
originally  contained  approximately  1.714.765 
acres.  During  the  next  50  years  after  the  con- 
firmation of  the  grant,  there  were  numerous 
subdivisions  of  the  grant.  These  tracts  passed 
from  one  owner  to  another  until  1945  when 
Mr.  W.  J.  Gourley,  a  prominent  businessman 
from  Pt.  Worth,  Texas,  began  acquiring  prop- 
erty In  the  area.  Between  1945  and  1948. 
Mr.  Gourley  purchased  several  tracts  and  con- 
solidated them  Into  what  is  now  known  as 
the  W-S  or  Vermejo  Ranch. 

"This  trace  of  land  adjoins  the  Carson  Na- 
tional Forest  and  could  be  easily  managed  by 
the  Forest  Service  •  •  •  Kaiser  Steel  Com- 
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pany  holds  a  coal  lease  on  about  252,000 
Bcres.  The  lease  permits  the  company  to  use 
sufficient  of  the  sxirface  to  operate  the  mines 
but  does  not  permit  town  sites.  All  explora- 
tion reports  Indicate  that  all  present  and 
future  milling  would  be  deep  undergrovmd 
mining  of  coal  with  very  little  surface 
disturbance. 

"I  view  this  tract  of  land  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  Its  kind  In  the  Southwest 
and  believe   It  Is   in  asset  that  should  be 
acquired  and  preserved  by  the  Government 
for  the  people  of  this  country.  If  pxirchased 
by  the  Government  and  added  to  the  Na- 
tional Forest  and  managed  under  the  multi- 
ple use  laws,  It  would  provide  outdoor  recrea- 
tion of  many  varieties  to  thousands  of  peo- 
ple from  many  states  annually.  It  would  pro- 
vide grazing  for  approximately  10,000  head 
of  cattle  belonging  to   local  ranchers.  The 
ranchers  In  this  area  are  mostly  Individuals 
with  a  very  few  head  of  livestock  and  are, 
for  the  most  part,  at  or  below  the  poverty 
level  Income.  Grazing  permits  would  enable 
these  people  to  Increase  their  herds  and  flocks 
and  be  a  tremendous  economic  boost  to  a 
chronically  depressed  area.  In  the  past,  the 
Income  from  this  ranch  as  mostly  gone  to 
Texas  banks;   and  except  for  some  employ- 
ment of  local  people.  It  has  not  been  a  great 
economic  asset  to  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 
In  the  years  to  come,  there  will,  of  course, 
be  a  new  timber  crop  to  be  harvested;  and 
the  value  of  this  timber  we  expect  to  be 
much  greater  than  it  would  be  at  this  time. 
"The  Gourley  Estate  has  offered  this  ranch 
to  the  Government  for  approximately  26  mil- 
lion which,  according  to  appraisals  made  and 
provided  me  by  the  Forest  Service,  is  not  out 
of  line  with  other  sales  in  New  Mexico.  If  the 
ranch  Is  not  acquired  by  the  Government, 
there   is   a  possibility   that   this   Important 
watershed  will  be  broken  up  and  sold  to  spec- 
ulators, or  to  a  Japanese  company  that  has 
been  trying  to  acquire  the  ranch  for  exploita- 
tion. I  hope  that  we  can  put  this  valuable 
land  Into  public  ownership." 

Witnesses  described  the  wildlife  habitat 
jmd  resources  as  truly  exceptional,  by  far  the 
best  of  any  area  of  like  size  In  the  State. 
There  is  a  fine  herd  of  no  less  than  4,000  elk, 
and  mule  deer  number  about  12,(X)0.  Black 
bear  are  more  numerous  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  State.  There  are  200  antelope  in  the 
low-lying  prairie  area.  Merriam  wild  turkeys 
are  in  good  supply  and  with  the  existing  op- 
timum habitat  there  is  room  for  an  Increase 
In  numbers.  There  are  also  blue  grouse  in  the 
areas  above  8.500  feet,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  ducks  nest  around  the  lakes  and 
beaver  ponds. 

There  is  a  normal  population  of  mountain 
lions.  There  are  gray  foxes,  bobcats,  too  many 
coyotes,  badgers,  abert  and  chicaree  squirrels, 
prairie  dogs,  cottontail,  snowshoe,  and  jack 
rabbits.  Beavers  are  abundant  and  provide 
many  ponds  to  augment  trout  waters.  The 
endangered  black-footed  ferret  may  still  exist 
there. 

Nowhere  else  that  I  know  of  can  one  find 
the  variety  and  abundance  of  wildlife  species 
that  is  resident  on  Vermejo  Park.  The  out- 
standing feature  of  the  big  game  situation  Is 
that  the  area  embraces  both  summer  and 
winter  range.  There  is  suitable  habitat  for 
restoration  of  bighorn  sheep  and  ptarmigan, 
which  were  indigenous  to  the  area. 

The  trout  f  shlng  resources  are  extensive, 
diversified,  and  exciting.  There  are  about  100 
miles  of  trout  streams  and  60  lakes,  large  and 
small.  Some  lakes  can  be  enlarged  and  new 
ones  developed  by  transferring  water  rights 
from  agriculture  to  fisheries.  The  fisheries  re- 
sources are  of  special  interest  because  lakes 
and  streams  are  located  in  the  most  beauti- 
ful scenic  areas. 

The  area  Is  adaptable  for  camping,  picnick- 
ing, scenic  sightseeing — by  car  or  otherwise — 
bird  and  animal  watching,  picture  taking, 
rock  collecting,  exploring,  mountain  climb- 
ing, hiking,  backpacking,  horseback  riding, 


horse  pack-In  trips,  wilderness  experiences, 
et  cetera. 

This  remarkable  Vermejo  Park  area  has 
virtually  unlimited  resources  for  all  of  these 
activities.  There  is  spectacular  scenery  all 
the  way  from  6,000-foot  lowlands  to  the  13,- 
000-foot  timberline  peaks.  Wild  flowers  oc- 
our  In  great  variety,  since  the  area  embraces 
five  of  the  six  life  zones  found  in  New 
Mexico  and  five  of  the  seven  to  be  found  In 
North  America. 

Land  today  Is  In  great  demand.  Land  is  the 
most  valuable  resource  that  we  have.  Land 
of  the  quality  of  Vermejo  Park  is  as  sound  an 
Investment  as  can  possibly  be  made.  It  is  a 
once-ln-a-llfetlme  occurrence  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  acquire  for  public  use  and 
benefit  a  tract  of  land  of  this  size  and  packed 
with  multiple,  high  quality  resources.  It 
seems  to  many  individuals  and  organizations 
that  it  would  be  a  major  tragedy  for  the 
Forest  Service  not  to  be  authorized  to  ac- 
quire Vermejo  Park,  or  ranch. 

COST    ESTIMATE 

In  accordance  with  section  252  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970  the 
committee  agrees  with  the  original  acquisi- 
tion cost  estimate  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  about  $26.5  million. 

Administrative  cost  estimates  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  would  approximate 
$288,000  per  year. 

The  committee  agrees  with  the  Department 
on  its  estimates. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  Senator  Montoya.  in 
introducing  a  bill  which  would  add  a 
truly  unique  and  beautiful  parcel  of 
land — the  Vermejo  Ranch — to  our  na- 
tional forest  system. 

This  magnificent  ranch  covers  480,000 
acres  of  truly  unsurpassed  terrain  in 
northern  New  Mexico  and  southern 
Colorado. 

Fishing  lakes,  trout  streams,  timber 
lands,  lush  meadows,  and  huge  popula- 
tions of  deer,  elk,  antelope,  and  other 
wild  animals  are  abundant.  And  the  land 
itself  has  a  broad  range  of  topographic 
and  climatic  conditions  seldom  found  in 
a  single  parcel  of  land,  regardless  of  size. 

We,  in  New  Mexico,  are  proud  of  the 
Vermejo  Ranch  and  are  thrilled  with  its 
magnificence;  we  would  like  to  share  this 
with  visitors  for  generations  to  come. 

I  believe  we  must  preserve  the  natural 
beauty  of  our  great  country,  we  must 
shelter  such  magnificent  areas  as  this. 
We  must  preserve  it  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

It  will  cost  this  country  a  mere  $55  an 
acre  to  add  Vermejo  Ranch  to  the  na- 
tional forest  system.  I  believe  this  is  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  such  enduring 
beauty  that  our  sons  and  grandsons  for 
years  to  come  will  be  able  to  enjoy.  If 
we  should  let  this  opportunity  pass,  we 
will  not  have  another  chance  to  acquire 
such  splendid  land  as  this  at  any  price. 


By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

S.  1395.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  sup- 
port the  dissemination  of  news,  opinion, 
scientific,  cultural,  and  educational  mat- 
ter through  the  malls.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  which,  if 
enacted,  would  provide  direct  congres- 
sional support  for  the  dissemination  of 
news,  opinion,  scientific,  cultural,  and 


educational  material  through  the  mails. 
As  a  result  of  passage  of  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970.  Congress  is  no 
longer  in  the  business  of  setting  rates  for 
any  class  of  mail.  That  task  is  now 
implemented  by  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission with  approval  of  the  new  Postal 
Service  Board  of  Governors. 

On  June  29,  1972,  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors announced  that  temporary  rate 
increases  would  become  permanent  on 
July  6,  1972.  Regular  second-class  mall 
rates  were  increased  an  average  of  127 
percent  phased  in  over  a  5-year  period. 
Nonprofit  magazines  also  have  seen  their 
costs  increase  substantially  as  a  result 
of  the  rate  lilke.  Until  the  new  sched- 
ule of  rates  became  permanent,  a  per 
piece  charge  had  never  been  imposed 
upon  authorized  nonprofit  mailers.  This 
charge  is  in  addition  to  the  per  pound 
rate  increase  schedule  now  in  effect.  I 
know  that  the  impact  of  postal  rates  on 
nonprofit  publications  Is  of  particular 
concern  to  many  people.  Representatives 
of  the  American  Legion,  for  example, 
have  discussed  this  issue  with  me  on 
numerous  occasions. 

For  over  half  a  century  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  91-375,  the  Con- 
gress provided  preferential  mail  rates  for 
second-class  publications.  These  rates 
Included  commercial  magazines,  news- 
papers, publications  of  veterans  orga- 
nizations, churches,  and  other  nonprofit 
groups  who  disseminated  information  to 
benefit  the  public.  The  question  remains, 
are  second-class  publications,  profit  and 
nonprofit,  worth  saving?  I  tliink  they 
are,  and  I  am  sure  I  am  not  alone  in 
this  observation. 

Several  of  our  colleagues  have  intro- 
duced legislation  which  would  be  of  ben- 
efit to  second-  and  third-class  publi- 
cations. My  measure  is  another  variation 
of  possible  changes  in  the  law.  In  my 
judgment,  Members  of  Congress  con- 
cerned with  this  subject  are  not  certain 
what  the  final  answer  should  be.  I  know 
that  I  am  not.  It  is  vital  that  we  explore 
a  range  of  possibilities.  I  am  confident 
that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service,  of  which  I  am 
the  ranking  member,  will  carefully  con- 
sider this  bill  along  with  S.  411  by  Sen- 
ator McGee,  S.  842  by  Senators  Ken- 
nedy and  Goldwater,  S.  630  by  Senator 
Nelson  and  other  proposals  in  order  to 
report  legislation  which  will  be  of  bene- 
fit to  second-class  users  in  this  country. 
Briefly  my  bill  would  do  the  following: 
First  of  all,  this  legislation  would 
amend  the  policy  section  of  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970  to  make  it 
abundantly  clear  that  the  Postal  Service 
has  an  obligation  to  provide  postal  serv- 
ices at  rates  which  will  encourage  and 
assist  the  wide  publishing  of  informa- 
tion and  differing  points  of  view  on  all  is- 
sues of  interest  to  the  country. 

Second,  this  measure  would  prohibit 
the  imposition  of  a  per  piece  surcharge 
upon  second-class  qualified  nonprofit 
matter. 

Third,  this  bill  would  set  the  second- 
class  postal  rates  at  the  level  of  June  1, 
1972,  for  the  first  250.000  issues  of  news- 
papers and  magazines  sent  through  the 
mails.  These  rates  include  the  approxi- 
mately 33^3  percent  increase  in  second- 
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class  charges  that  were  put 
on  a  temporary  basis  last  May 
vision  would  be  of  particular  sT^pport 
the  smaller,  almost  nonprofit 
ent   journals   of   opinion    that 
exist.  It  would  also  encourage 
to  new  publications  of  this  type 
vide    continuing    outlets    for 
views  and  fresh  ideas. 

Any  future  increase  in  sec(Jnd 
rates  for  issues  over  the  250.000 
ing  would  be  phased  in  during 
period  under  this  bill.  This  10- 
rlod  would  apply  only  to 
editorial  content,  and  any 
advertising   material   would 
mented  during  5  years  as  is 
the  law  for  both  categories. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  w 
vide  for  sharing  of  second-class 
creases  one-half  by  mail  users 
half  by  appropriations:  first, 
second-class  sharing  would  app 
phased  amount  of  the  recently 
rate  increase  as  well  as  to  all  future 
creases;    second,    regular   rate 
class  sharing  would  apply  onlj 
increases  resulting  from  futuie 
Rate  Commission  proceedings- -all 
recently  approved  rate  increases 
have  to  be  paid  by  the  mail  user. 

Finally,  my  bill  requires  a 
congressional  approprintion 
service  subsidies  and  revenue  fdrgone 
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S.  1398.  A  biU  to  authorize  Ithe  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  transi  er  to  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  funds  for  making  payments 
on  certain  pre-1934  bonds  of  thfe  Philip- 
pines, and  for  other  purposes.  Eleferred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  F  elations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce  for  appropiiate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  authorize  the  Jlecretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  transfer  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  the  Philip 
pines  fimds  for  making  payments  on 
certain  pre-1934  bonds  of  th^  Philip- 
pines, and  for  other  purposes 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  [  am  in- 
troducing it  in  order  that  then;  may  be 
a  specific  bill  to  which  Membe-s  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  may  diiject  their 
attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op 
pose  this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter  Is 
considered  by  the  Committee  oij  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  tl  is  point, 
together  with  the  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  the  V  ice  Pres 
ident.  dated  March  7, 1973,  and  ^a  analy- 
sis of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  liill,  letter 
and  analysis  were  ordered  to  bf  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.   1398 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
Representatives    of    the    United 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
section    (g)     of    section    6    of 
March    24.     1934.    as    amended 
1393(g)),  (relating  to  the  trust  acjcount 
the  payment  of  pre-1934  bonds  of 
emment  of  the  Philippines)   Is  refcealed 
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Sec.  2.  In  order  to  Implement  the  Execu- 
tive Agreement  concluded  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
on  November  26,  1969.  under  which  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines agreed  to  assume  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  sole  responsibility  for  pay- 
ments of  the  principal  of  and  Interest  on  all 
outstanding  bonds  of  the  Philippines,  Its 
Provinces,  cities  and  municipalities.  Issued 
prior  to  May  1,  1934,  under  authority  of  Acts 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  to 
transfer  to  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  whatever  sums  remain 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  In  the  spe- 
cial trust  account  with  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  In  the  name  of  the  Secretary 
set  up  by  section  6(g)  (4)  of  the  said  Act  of 
March  24,  1934,  as  amended. 

Sec.  3.  As  of  the  date  of  the  transfer  of 
sums  to  the  Government  of  the  Philippines, 
authorized  by  section  2  of  this  Act.  the  United 
States  shall  cease  to  be  liable  for  the  pay- 
ment of  principal  or  Interest  on  all  out- 
standing bonds  of  the  Philippines,  its  Prov- 
inces, cities  and  munlcpallties,  Issued  prior 
to  May  1.  1934,  under  authority  of  Acts  of 
the  Congress. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  60  days 
after  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 


Secretart  op  the  Treasttrt, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  7,  1973. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Acnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill.  "To  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
transfer  to  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  funds  for  making  pay- 
ments on  certain  pre-1934  bonds  of  the 
Philippines,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  proposed  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  transfer  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment,  the 
money  then  held  in  a  special  trust  account 
In  the  Treasury  for  making  payment  on  cer- 
tain Philippine  bonds  issued  before  1934,  all 
of  which  have  matured.  The  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment would  assume  the  responsibility  for 
such  payments  and,  as  of  the  date  of  trans- 
fer, the  United  States  would  cease  to  be 
liable  for  them.  As  of  June  30,  1972.  the  total 
outstanding  amount  of  principal  and  Inter- 
est on  the  bonds  was  $138,733.69.  As  of  the 
same  date,  the  special  trust  account  held 
$138,739.21.  There  have  been  few  payment 
transactions  during  the  past  several  years. 

Enactment  of  the  proposed  bill  would  be 
in  the  best  Interests  of  this  Government  and 
of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  for  the  following  reasons.  The 
special  trust  account  was  established  In  1946 
with  money  received  from  the  Philippine 
Government  In  effect  to  guarantee  that  pay- 
ment on  Its  obligations  would  be  made.  Those 
obligations  have  now  matured  and  the  exact 
liability  therefor  determined.  However.  It 
cannot  be  said  when,  if  ever,  all  the  out- 
standing matured  bonds  and  Interest 
coupons  will  be  presented  for  payment,  and 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  considers 
therefore  that  It  Is  unnecessary  for  It  to 
continue  to  maintain  Indeflnltely  the  spe- 
cial trust  account  on  the  books  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Finally,  the  Philippine  Government,  by 
an  Executive  Agreement  dated  November  26, 
1969,  has  agreed  to  assume  sole  responsi- 
bility for  the  payments  of  Its  bonds  If  and 
when  presented. 

I  enclose  herewith  an  analysis  which  offers 
more  detailed  Information  concerning  the 
provisions  of  the  draft  bill  and  the  reasons 
for  its  proposal. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  lay 
the  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate.  An  Iden- 
tical bin  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that  there 
Is  no  objection  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program  to  the  submission 
of  this  proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  P.  Shtjltz. 


Analysis  op  a  Treasttrt  Proposed  Bill 

"To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  transfer  to  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  funds  for  mak- 
ing payments  on  certain  pre-1934  bonds  of 
the  Philippines,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  proposed  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  transfer  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  the 
money  held  in  a  special  trust  account  In  the 
Treasury  to  make  principal  and  interest  pay- 
ments on  outstanding  bonds  of  the  Philip- 
pines. Its  Provinces,  cities  and  municipali- 
ties. Issued  before  May  1,  1934,  pursuant  to 
Congressional  authorizations  (those  bonds 
are  hereafter  referred  to  as  pre-1934  Philip- 
pine bonds  for  ease  of  reference) .  The  Philip- 
pine Government  would  assume  responsi- 
bility for  the  payments.  The  United  States 
would  not  be  liable  therefor  as  of  the  date 
of  transfer. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  the 
proposed  bill  repeals  subsection  (g)  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Act  of  March  24,  1934  (48  Stat. 
456),  as  added  by  the  Act  of  August  7,  1939 
(53  Stat.  1226,  1228)  and  amended  by  the 
Act  of  September  22,  1959  (73  Stat.  621,  622), 
codified  at  22  U.S.C.  1393(g),  which  provides 
the  specific  statutory  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  make  principal  and 
Interest  payments  on  pre-1934  Philippine 
bonds  and  prescribed  the  conditions  for  set- 
ting up  the  special  trust  account  and  its  au- 
thorized Investment.  The  bill  provides  for  an 
effective  date  60  days  after  enactment  to 
allow  the  Treasury  adequate  time  for  mak- 
ing the  necessary  fiscal  arrangements. 

By  1953  all  of  the  obligations  for  which 
the  special  trust  account  is  liable  hEid  ma- 
tured. The  total  outstanding  liability  for 
principal  and  interest  was  $138,733.69  on 
June  30,  1972.  More  than  enough  money, 
$138,739.21  on  the  same  date,  remains  in  the 
special  trust  account  to  satisfy  that  liability. 
The  Treasury  Bureau  of  Accounts  maintains 
$57,174.21  of  the  amount  on  hand  for  pay- 
ments on  the  peso  denominated  bonds  and 
the  Office  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  administers  the  remainder  for  pay- 
ments on  the  dollar  denominated  bonds. 

The  trust  account  to  which  the  bill  refers 
was  set  up  by  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
August  7,  1939  (53  Stat.  1226) ,  which  added 
subsection  (g)  to  section  6  of  the  Act  of 
March  24,  1934  (48  Stat.  456).  That  subsec- 
tion provided  for  the  establishment  before 
July  4,  1946,  of  a  special  trust  account  In 
the  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
principal  and  Interest  payments  on  "bonds 
of  the  Philippines  to  which  a  moral  obliga- 
tion of  the  United  States  might  have  been 
attached"  (H.  Rept.  1058,  76th  Congress,  3 
(1939)  and  8.  Rept.  453,  76th  Congress,  3 
(1939)),  and  specified  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  the  person  authorized  to  make 
such  payments  when  the  amount  In  the  ac- 
count was  adequate.  The  account  was  to  con- 
sist of  all  sinking  funds  maintained  by  the 
Government  of  the  Philippines  Itself  for 
the  payment  of  Its  bonds,  one  of  which  con- 
sisted of  the  proceeds  of  taxes  Imposed  on 
exports  to  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
section  6(e)  of  the  1934  Act.  The  trust  ac- 
count was  to  consist  also  of  the  supplemen- 
tary sinking  fund  on  deposit  with  the  Treas- 
i;rer  of  the  United  States  held  for  the  same 
purpose,  consisting  of  quarterly  payments 
by  the  Philippine  Government  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  export  taxes  Imposed  and  collected 
by  It  after  August  7,  1939,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6(g)  (1)  as  added  to  the  1934  Act  by  the 
1939  Act.  Pursuant  to  an  agreement  be- 
tween  the  Government  of  the  Philippines 
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and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that  Gov- 
ernment also  made  annual  payments  Into 
the  trust  account  between  1946  and  1951. 

All  provisions  of  section  6(g)  of  the  1934 
Act  have  either  been  fulfilled  or  have  ex- 
pired, except  for  the  provision  In  subsection 
(g)(5)  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  make  principal  and  Interest  pay- 
ments on  pre-1934  Philippine  bonds.  In  par- 
ticular. In  accord  with  subsection  (g)(5)  in 
November  1951  the  Secretary  determined  that 
the  trust  account  balance  was  sufficient  to 
meet  principal  and  Interest  payments  on  all 
outstanding  bonds,  and  all  interest  and  prin- 
cipal payments  began  to  be  paid  from  the 
account;  up  to  that  time  the  Independent 
Philippine  Government  had  made  all  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  payments.  Also,  In  accord 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (g)(5) 
that,  whenever  the  Secretary  determined  that 
the  trust  account  balance  was  In  excess  of 
an  amount  adequate  to  meet  Interest  and 
principal  payments  on  all  such  obligations, 
such  excess  be  turned  over  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Philippines,  the  Secretary  determined 
to  be  excess  and  returned  to  the  Philippines 
an  aggregate  of  $1,838,000,  consisting  of 
$1.0*0,000  in  May  1954,  $600,000  In  February 
1962,  and  $238,000  In  August  1965. 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  has  agreed  to  accept  the  sums 
which  the  bill  proposes  to  be  transferred  and 
thereafter  to  assume  full  responsibility  for 
principal  and  Interest  payments  In  an  Execu- 
tive Agreement  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  dated  Novmber  26,  1969,  which 
by  Its  terms  will  enter  into  force  upon  receipt 
by  the  Philippine  Government  of  advice 
from  the  United  States  Government  that  the 
proposed  bill  has  been  enacted.  Therefore, 
enactment  of  the  proposed  bill  Is  necessary  to 
Implement  the  Executive  Agreement.  The  De- 
partment of  State  Legal  Adviser's  Office,  in 
a  19J9  Memorandum  of  Law,  concurred  in 
the  Treasury  conclusion  that  enactment  of 
the  proposed  bill  was  necessary  because  sec- 
tion 6(g)(5)  cf  the  1934  Act  specifies  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  the  official  au- 
thorized to  make  principal  and  Interest  pay- 
ments on  pre-1934  Philippine  bonds. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY   (for  himself, 
Mr.  Hathaway,  and  Mr.  Mus- 
KiE) : 
S.  1399.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Olson 
Home,  Cushing,  Maine,  as  a  national  his- 
toric site.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

OLSON   HOME   NATIONAL    HISTORIC   SITE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  leg- 
islation we  introduce  today  would  estab- 
lish as  a  national  historic  site,  the  Olson 
Home  in  Cushing,  Maine.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  full  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  at  the  conclusions  of  these 
remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Though  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  many  Americans 
may  not  be  familiar  with  the  name  "Ol- 
son Home,"  almost  everyone  is  familiar 
with  the  house  that  serves  as  the  setting 
in  the  haunting  painting  by  the  distin- 
guished American  artist  Andrew  Wyeth — 
"Christina's  World."  This  legislation  not 
only  commemorates  a  historic  colonial 
structure,  a  well-known  American  paint- 
er, but  a  tradition  in  American  art. 

The  National  Park  Service  ordinarily 
considers  sites  for  Inclusion  in  the  na- 
tional park  system  only  if  the  structure 
or  site  has  achieved  historic  importance 
more  than  50  years  ago.  But  we  have  an 
opportunity  with  this  legislation  to  make 
a   part   of   that   system,   a   site   which 


though  of  relatively  recent  historic  im- 
portance has  become  so  meaningful  to 
most  Americans  that  inclusion  in  this 
national  historic  preservation  effort  is 
more  than  warranted. 

Andrew  Wyeth,  bom  July  12,  1917,  re- 
ceived his  early  artistic  training  from  his 
father,  the  noted  Illustrator  Newell  Con- 
vers  Wyeth.  The  Wyeth  family  spent 
their  summers  in  the  picturesque  Maine 
countryside  where  Andrew  found  the 
subjects  of  the  landscapes  and  seascapes 
that  were  exhibited  in  1937  in  New  York. 
Since  that  time,  the  success  of  Andrew 
Wyeth  has  grown  enormously;  and  he 
is  considered  our  leading  American 
painter. 

He  is  admired  by  critics  and  public 
alike  for  his  intimate  and  loving  por- 
trayals of  the  land  and  the  people  of 
Maine  and  Pennsylvania.  His  water  colors 
and  temperas  are  exhibited  in  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago.  University  of 
Nebraska,  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Butler  Art 
Institute,  Toledo  Museum,  New  Britain 
Institute,  and  the  Lincoln  Museum  in 
England  among  others.  Life  magazine 
noted  in  1948: 

If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  purely  Amer- 
ican tradition  in  art.  It  Is  represented  at  Its 
best  In  the  straightforward  canvases  of  An- 
drew Wyeth. 

Andi'ew  Wyeth 's  talent  has  been  char- 
acterized as  fresh,  flawless,  lyric,  pol- 
ished, clear,  controlled,  and  as  the  New- 
York  Times  pointed  out  in  1953: 

It  Is  only  the  rigorous  discipline  of  his 
craftsmanship  that  keeps  the  Ud  on  pessi- 
mism and  on  a  sort  of  wild  nostalgia  for  the 
lost  and  for  the  displaced. 

It  is  this  feeling  for  the  lost  or  dis- 
placed or  the  lonely  that  permeates  the 
famous  painting,  "Christinas  World." 
In  the  painting,  Christina  Olson,  crip- 
pled and  haunted  looks  toward  her  house 
which  stands  in  stark  isolation  against 
the  horizon.  Through  the  years  Andrew 
Wyeth  did  over  200  paintings  and  draw- 
ings of  Christina.  "Christina's  World" 
now  hangs  in  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
in  New  York.  Critics  since  1948  when  the 
painting  was  completed  have  overwhelm- 
ingly praised  the  artistic  achievement  of 
the  painting.  But  beyond  all  of  this,  the 
painting  has  a  very  special  meaning  to 
the  rest  of  us  who  are  neither  artists  nor 
critics.  And  it  is  this  unique  feeling  for 
the  painting  that  is  most  difficult  to  char- 
acterize in  words,  but  so  clearly  present 
when  confronted  with  the  work.  Perhaps, 
the  sense  of  alienation,  frustration,  and 
loneliness  that  Christina  represents 
matches  our  own  in  the  modern  world; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  a  hopeless 
portrait  and  Christina's  sense  of  be- 
longing to  and  being  a  part  of  her  nat- 
ural surroundings  is  similar  to  our  own 
return  to  an  awareness  and  appreciation 
of  our  natural  gifts. 

The  Olson  home  is  a  three-story  struc- 
ture 70  miles  from  Portland,  Maine,  that 
houses  a  permanent  collection  of  Wyeth 
paintings.  The  home  has  been  lovingly 
restored  and  maintained  by  Joseph  E. 
Levine  and  opened  to  the  public  for  their 
appreciation.  To  date  over  20,000  people 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  view  the 
artist's  work  and  enjoy  the  home  and 
land. 

The  Olson  home  which  often  accom- 


modates 2,000  visitors  a  wee':  will  need 
expert  and  continuous  care  and  main- 
tenance through  the  years  if  the  173- 
year-old  house  is  to  withstand  the  pres- 
sure of  time.  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Levine  and 
the  Cushing  Historical  Society  have  re- 
stored and  preserved  the  home  to  the 
great  benefit  of  us  all.  We  have  an  op- 
portunity with  this  legislation  to  assure 
that  the  outstanding  work  which  they 
h?ve  done  will  be  preserved  for  our  chil- 
dren and  all  future  generations  of  Amer- 
icans. 

Exhibit  1 

S.  1399 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire by  gift  or  by  purchase  with  appropri- 
ated or  donated  funds  the  lands,  including 
improvements  thereon.  In  Cushing.  Maine, 
comprising  the  so-called  Olson  Home,  to- 
gether with  such  additional  lands  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  the  Olson  Home  as  a 
national  historic  site. 

Sec.  2.  The  property  acquired  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  interior  under  the  first  section 
of  this  Act  shall  constitute  the  Olson  Home 
National  Historic  Site.  Such  historic  site 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  interior,  through  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  establish  a  National  Park 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
August  25.  1916,  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented, ar.d  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  preservation  of  historic  Ameri- 
can sites,  buildings,  objects,  and  antiquities 
of  national  significance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses ",  approved  August  21,  1935. 

Sec  3.  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  enter  Into  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  public  and  private  agencies.  In- 
stitutions, organizations  and  other  entitles 
to  assist  m  the  preservation  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  aforementioned  properties,  or 
portions  thereof. 

Sec  4  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sum  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McCLELLAN)  : 
S  1400.  A  bill  to  reform,  revise,  and 
codify  the  substantive  criminal  law  of 
the  United  States;  to  make  conforming 
amendments  to  title  18  and  other  titles 
of  the  United  States  Code:  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

THE    CRIMINAL    CODE    REFORM    ACT    OF    1973 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  introducing  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan) 
S.  1400,  the  Criminal  Code  Reform  Act 
of  1973. 

In  1966,  the  Congress  created  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal 
Criminal  Laws  and  charged  it  with  these 
statutory  duties: 

Sec  3.  The  Commission  shall  make  a  full 
and  complete  review  and  study  of  the  statu- 
tory and  case  law  of  the  United  States  which 
constitutes  the  Federal  system  of  criminal 
Justice  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  and 
recommending  to  the  Congress  legislation 
which  would  improve  the  Federal  system  of 
criminal  justice.  It  shall  be  the  further  duty 
of  the  Commission  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  revision  and  recodification  of  the 
criminal  laws  of  the  United  States.  Includtog 
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the  repeal  of  unnecessary  or  undesltable  stat- 
utes and  such  changes  In  the  peni  Jty  struc- 
ture as  the  Commission  may  feel  Krill  better 
serve  the  end  of  Justice.  (Pub.  L.  (B-801) 


tiie 


Along  with  my  cosponsor, 
man  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Laws  and  Procedures,  the  Sens 
North  Carolina  (Senator  ERviif) 
privileged  to  serve  on  the  Comni  ission. 

On  January  7,  1971,  the  Commission 
submitted  to  the  President  and 
gress  its  final  report,  which 
a  series  of  recommendations  designed 
serve  as  a  work  basis  for  cong 
c  onsideration  of  the  need  for  reflorm 
a  view  toward  further  refinement 
federal  system  of  criminal  justic  e. 

At  that  time  President  Ni^^n  made 
the  following  statement : 
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Statement  by  the  President  ArrrfR 

OP  the  Report  of  the  Nationai 

sioN  on  Reform  or  Federal  Criminal 

January  16.  1971 

Over  two  centuries  the  Federa! 
law  of  the  United  States  has  evclved 
manner  both  sporadic  and  haphazi  ird 
have  been  met  as  they  have  arise  i 
solutions  have  been  utilized.  Man  r 
criminal  law  have  been  left  to 
by  the  courts  on  a  case-by-case 
than  satisfactory  means  of  develodlng 
governing  legal  principles. 

Not  unexpectedly  with  such  a 
and  loopholes  in  the  structure  of 
have    appeared;    worthwhile    stat 
been  found  on  the  boolcs  side  by 
the  unusable  and  the  obsolete, 
fusing  and  even  conflicting,  laws 
dures  have  all  too  often  resulted  in 
Justice  neither  to  society  nor  to 

Laws  that  are  not  clear, 
are  not  understood,  undermine  the 
tem  of  justice  of  which  they  are 
tions. 

In  1966.  Congress  undertook  to 
United  States  with  a  modern 
and  workable  Federal  code.  The 
step  In  that  effort  was  an  act  of 
creating  the  Commission  on 
Federal    Criminal     Law — and    Its 
author  was  Congressman  Richard 
Virginia. 

Composed     of     distinguished 
judges,  attorneys — all  of  demonstrited 
petence  in  the  field  of  Federal  crim 
the  Commission  was  mandated  to 
haustively  the  Federal  criminal 
make  recommendations  for  both 
and  substantive  reform. 

The  Commission  has  fulfilled  Its 
and  I  was  pleased  to  receive  its 
personal  appreciation  goes  to  the 
of  the  commission,  the  advisory 
and  the  staff — and  especially  to  the 
slon  Chairman,  the  Honorable 
Brown,  the  Vice  Chairman,  Congres! 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Justice  Tom  Clark. 

Even  a  brief  e.xamlnatlon  of  the 
dicates  the  enormous  investment  oi 
thought  it  represents,  and  the  v 
vast  work  of  4  years.  Because  of 
and  its  various  approaches  to 
problems,  it  would  be  premature  at 
for  me  to  render  judgment  on  the 
of  the  recommendations. 

What  Is  apparent,  however.  Is 
Congress  has  been  given  what  the 
gress  had  requested — a  broad 
framework  in  which  to  decide  the 
volved  In  reform  of  the  Federal  crln^nal 

I   have   directed  the  Attorney 
create  and  staff  a  team  of  experienced 
Department    attorneys    to 
own  evaluation  of  the  Cotnmlssic^ 
suggestions  and  further  to  make 
of  their  evaluation  available  to 
prlate  committees  of  the  Congress 
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have  directed  the  Department  to  work  with 
Congress  In  the  same  close  and  cooperative 
spirit  that  marked  the  evolution  and  passage 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  Reform 
and  Criminal  Procedure  Act  of  1970. 

Certainly,  the  need  for  clarification  and 
modernization  of  Federal  criminal  law  ts  as 
great  as  was  the  need  for  reform  of  the  crim- 
inal law  and  procedures  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Just  as  In  the  later,  so  In  the  former, 
procedural  reform  must  go  hand-ln-glove 
with  substantive  reform — as  the  Chief  Justice 
recommended  himself  In  the  State  of  the  Ju- 
diciary message. 

Further,  if  the  same  spirit  of  bipartisan  co- 
operaton  prevails  In  this  new  endeavor,  as  It 
did  In  the  last,  our  success  is  assured. 

In  accordance  with  the  President's 
statement,  the  following  request  was 
made  of  the  former  Attorney  Greneral 
John  Mitchell: 

The  President's  Memorandum  to  the  At- 
torney General  Directing  Action,  Jan- 
uary 16,  1971 

The  Federal  Criminal  Code  reflects  our  na- 
tional growth.  It  has  continously  been 
amended  to  meet  new  problems.  However, 
this  evolution  has  resulted  In  conflicting  and 
overlapping  criminal  statutes.  The  entire 
Code  Is  in  dire  need  of  comprehensive  re- 
form. 

I  have  recently  received  the  Report  of  the 
Nationai  Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal 
Criminal  Laws,  which  was  created  in  1966  to 
make  a  thorough  and  complete  review  of  the 
statutory  and  case  laws  constituting  the  Fed- 
eral system  of  Criminal  Justice.  The  Report 
provides  a  useful  framework  for  considering 
the  Issues  Involved  In  reform  of  the  Federal 
penal  law. 

Because  reform  of  the  Federal  Criminal 
Code  should  he  among  the  highest  of  pri- 
orities of  your  Department,  I  am  requesting 
you  to  take  the  following  actions: 

1.  Establish  a  team  of  experienced  attor- 
neys within  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
work  full-time  on  a  comprehensive  reform  of 
the  Federal  Criminal  Code,  and  make  suffi- 
cient deployment  to  that  team  of  other  per- 
sonnel with  specialized  expertise. 

2.  Prepare  a  thorough  evaluation  of  the 
Commission's  Report. 

3.  Make  an  Independent  examination  of  the 
present  Federal  Criminal  Code  and  recom- 
mendations for  its  comprehensive  reform. 

4.  Carefully  examine  the  recent  address  on 
the  State  of  the  Judiciary  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States,  and  consider  pro- 
cedural as  well  as  substantive  areas  of  re- 
form. 

5.  After  the  foregoing  through  analysis, 
prepare  and  submit  appropriate  legislation 
encompassing  comprehensive  reform  of  our 
Federal  Criminal  laws. 

6.  Work  closely  with  appropriate  Congres- 
sional committees  and  their  staffs  through- 
out your  evaluation  and  recommendation 
process. 

I  would  like  to  receive  in  six  months  a 
summary  of  your  progress  and  your  views 
concerning  appropriate  futiire  action. 

In  February  of  1971.  the  Subcommittee 
on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Senator  McClellan, 
began  an  ambitious  set  of  hearings  and 
studies  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission.  These  hearings  continued 
over  the  course  of  the  92d  Congress  and 
culminated  in  the  introduction  of  S.  1, 
the  massive  "Criminal  Ju-tice  Codifica- 
tion Revision  and  Reform  Act  of  1973" 
on  January  12  of  this  year.  Along  with 
Senator  Ervin,  I  was  pleased  to  join  Sen- 
ator McClellan  in  cosponsoring  S.  1. 

Over  the  course  of  the  last  2  years,  the 
Criminal  Code  Unit  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  labored  diligently 


along  with  representatives  of  other  in- 
terested Federal  agencies,  in  the  effort  to 
create  the  Criminal  Code  Reform  Act. 

In  his  sixth  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage on  crime  on  March  14,  1973,  the 
President  announced  his  imminent  sub- 
mission to  Congress  of  legislation  to  re- 
vise, reform,  and  codify  existing  Federal 
criminal  laws.  The  bill  which  I  introduce 
today  and  S.  1  will  thus  provide  the  two 
major  legislative  items  upon  which  the 
Senate  will  focus  in  coming  months  as  It 
proceeds  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
creating  a  new  Federal  Criminal  Code 

S.  1  represents  the  diUgent  and  un- 
sparing efforts  of  Senator  McClellan 
and  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Similarly,  the  bill  which  I  introduce  to- 
day is  the  product  of  extensive  and  inten- 
sive effort  by  the  administration.  As  is  to 
be  expected,  however,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  differences  between  S.  1  and  S. 
1400 — some  minor,  others  more  substan- 
tial— but  even  a  cursory  comparison  be- 
tween them  demonstrates  their  esse'Vitial 
similarity  of  conception  and  execution. 

Despite  the  differences  between  S.  1 
and  the  subject  bill,  it  must  be  empha- 
sized that  neither  is  partisan  in  nature. 
The  revision,  reform  and  codification  of 
the  Federal  criminal  law  is  universally 
conceded  to  be  imperative.  For  too  long 
now  our  efforts  to  protect  life  and  prop- 
erty, human  rights  and  domestic  tran- 
quillity have  been  hobbled  by  the  most 
ftmdamental  element  of  the  criminal 
justice  system,  the  law  itself. 

While  numerous  Individual  criminal 
statutes,  particularly  some  of  the  more 
recent  ones,  have  been  of  great  value,  a 
great  number  have  been  of  little  or  no 
use,  and  as  a  body  of  law  existing  provi- 
sions have  been  deficient.  S.  1400  faces 
this  problem  squarely  by  suggesting  a 
rational,  integrated  code  which  is  both 
workable  and  responsive  to  the  demands 
of  our  highly  complex  20th-century 
society. 

The  bUl  Is  structured  as  an  amend- 
ment to  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code — Crimes  and  Criminal  Procedure: 
Title  I  consists  of  a  thorough  revision  of 
substantive  Federal  criminal  law  and  Its 
codification  into  an  integrated  Federal 
Criminal  Code;  title  n  provides  neces- 
sary conforming  amendments  to  the  en- 
tire United  States  Code.  The  new  Federal 
Criminal  Code  proposed  by  title  I  of  the 
bill  is  divided  Into  three  parts:  the  first 
part  deals  with  general  provisions  and 
principles,  the  second  with  definitions 
of  Federal  offenses,  the  third  with  pro- 
visions for  sentencing. 
part  i:  general  provisions  hxro  principles 

Part  I  of  title  I,  setting  forth  general 
provisions  and  principles  with  respect  to 
such  matters  as  Federal  criminal  juris- 
diction, culpability,  complicity,  and  de- 
fenses, contains  a  number  of  significant 
innovations.  Foremost  among  these  Is  a 
new  approach  to  the  treatment  of  Fed- 
eral criminal  jurLsdictlon — treating  as  a 
Federal  offense  the  basic  criminal  mis- 
conduct which  occurs  under  circxmi- 
stances  giving  rise  to  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion rather  than  regarding  the  offense  In 
terms  of  an  affront  to  some  Federal  Juris- 
dictional factor  such  as  the  malls. 

Among  the  numerous  advantages  to 
this  approach  are  clarity  of  drafting,  unl- 
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formity  of  interpretation,  and  consolida- 
tion of  numerous  existing  offenses  con- 
sisting of  basically  the  same  type  of  con- 
duct. For  example,  approximately  70 
theft  offenses  under  current  law — each 
written  in  a  different  fashion  to  cover 
the  taking  of  various  kinds  of  property 
in  different  jurisdictional  situations — 
have  been  replaced  by  5  general  sections. 
Almost  80  forgery,  counterfeiting,  and 
related  offenses  have  been  replaced  by 
three  sections.  About  50  statutes  involv- 
ing perjury  and  false  statements  have 
been  consolidated  into  four  sections.  Ap- 
proximately 70  arson  and  property  de- 
struction offenses  have  been  reduced  to 

four.  ,  .. 

Similar  advantages  result  from  the 
bill's  treatment  of  culpability,  the  mental 
element  of  an  offense.  Instead  of  79  im- 
defined  different  terms,  or  combinations 
of  terms,  presently  found  in  title  18.  the 
bill  uses  four  defined  terms — intention- 
ally, knowingly,  recklessly,  and  negh- 
gently — to  describe  the  state  of  mind. 

Another  major  innovation  reflected  in 
part  I  is  the  codification,  for  the  first 
time  in  Federal  criminal  law,  of  general 
defenses  to  prosecution.  Not  only  does 
codification  of  defenses  comport  with  the 
bill's  overall  goal  of  setting  forth  in  one 
place  all  major  aspects  of  substantive 
Federal  criminal  law,  it  permits  clarifica- 
tion of  areas  in  which  the  law  is  con- 
fused, supplies  uniform  Federal  stand- 
ards in  the  area  for  the  first  time,  and 
would  provide  congressional  support  for 
the  better-reasoned  judicial  interpreta- 
tions under  existing  law. 

Probably  the  most  significant  feature 
of  the  bill's  chapter  on  defenses  is  its 
treatment  of  the  insanity  defense.  Un- 
der section  502,  a  mental  disease  or  de- 
fect will  not  absolve  a  person  of  guilt 
imless  it  deprives  him  of  the  intent  or 
knowledge  required  for  commission  of 
the  offense  charged.  The  purpose  of  this 
formulation,  which  has  considerable 
support  in  psychiatric  and  legal  circles. 
Is  to  shift  the  inquiry  from  "Was  he  able 
to  control  his  conduct?"  to  "Did  he  know 
what  he  was  doing  and  if  so,  does  he  re- 
quire treatment  or  does  he  deserve  im- 
prisonment?" This  innovative  approach 
to  the  problem  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween mental  illness  and  crime  could  go 
far  to  assure  better  protection  for  society 
while  at  the  same  time  providing  mean- 
ingful dispositions  for  the  mentally 
diseased. 

part  n:    oppenses 

Part  n  of  title  I  defines  in  one  place, 
for  the  first  time  since  1790,  all  Federal 
felonies,  as  well  as  certain  related  Fed- 
eral offenses  of  a  less  serious  character. 
As  is  true  of  part  I,  part  n  encompasses  a 
variety  of  essential  reforms.  Offenses 
and,  in  appropriate  instances,  specific 
defenses,  are  defined  in  simple,  concise 
and  straightforward  terms. 

Those  provisions  of  existing  law  which 
have  been  found  to  be  obsolete  or  un- 
usable have  been  eliminated — for  exam- 
ple, 18  U.S.C.  1651 — operating  a  pirate 
ship  on  behalf  of  a  "foreign  prince";  18 
U.S.C.  45 — detaining  a  U.S.  carrier 
pigeon;  18  U.S.C.  2198 — seducing  a  fe- 
male steamship  passenger — loopholes  in 
existing  law  have  been  closed — for  exam- 
ple, section  1731— theft  of  union  welfare 
funds — and    new    offenses    have    been 


created  where  necessary — for  example, 
section  1862 — leading  organized  crime.  Of 
course,  where  existing  law  has  proved 
satisfactory  and  where  existing  statu- 
tory language  has  received  favorable  case 
law  interpretation,  the  law  and  the  op- 
erative language  have  been  retained. 

Reforms  are  also  suggested  with  re- 
spect to  penalties:  anomalies  have  been 
obviated  and  penal  sanctions  have  been 
provided  which  appropriately  reflect  the 
seriousness  of  the  offense  by  contem- 
porary standards.  In  some  instances, 
higher  potential  penalties  resultr— for  ex- 
ample, the  penalty  for  arson  has  been 
raised  from  5  to  15  years  in  prison— in 
others  the  potential  penalties  have  been 
reduced— for  example,  impersonation  of 
a  foreign  official  carries  a  3  rather  than  a 
10 -year  prison  term.  Thus,  the  effect  of 
the  bill's  penalty  provisions  Is  to  reflect 
current  judgments  as  to  the  seriousness 
of  different  offenses.  This  is  particularly 
true  with  respect  to  the  death  penalty, 
which  would  be  provided  only  for  par- 
ticularly heinous  criminal  conduct  such 
as  wartime  treason,  sabotage  or  espio- 
nage and  murder  in  certain  types  of  situ- 
ations— section  2401. 

As  with  the  definitions  of  an  offense, 
the  circumstances  giving  rise  to  Federal 
jurisdiction  over  an  offense — the  juris- 
dictional bases — are  spelled  out  in  simple, 
concise  langage.  Far  more  important, 
however,  is  the  bill's  discriminating  ap- 
proach to  Federal  jurisdiction.  It  em- 
phatically rejects  the  notion  of  drastic 
encroachment  on  areas  of  State  sover- 
eignty, whether  by  proliferating  the 
number  of  jurisdictional  bases  or  by  radi- 
cally expanding  their  applicability.  In- 
deed, jurisdiction  has  been  contracted 
in  areas  in  which  the  States  have  dem- 
onstrated little  need  for  assistance  in 
effectively  protecting  their  citizens. 

Although  the  bill  reflects  a  modest  ex- 
tension of  Federal  jurisdiction,  extreme 
care  has  been  taken  to  limit  expansion 
to  areas  of  compelling  Federal  interest 
which  are  not  adequately  dealt  with  un- 
der present  law.  For  example,  imder  pres- 
ent law  traveling  in  interstate  commerce 
to  bribe  a  witness  in  a  State  court  pro- 
ceeding is  a  Federal  crime — 18  United 
States  Code  1952— but  traveling  in  inter- 
state commerce  to  threaten  or  intimidate 
the  witness  is  not,  even  if  the  intimida- 
tion takes  the  form  of  murder.  Obviously, 
the  Federal  interest— assisting  the  State 
in  safeguarding  the  integrity  of  its  judi- 
cial processes — is  the  same  in  each  case. 
This  being  so,  an  extension  of  Federal 
jurisdiction  is  plainly  warranted. 

It  is  anomalous  situations  of  this  kind 
which  have  prompted  the  moderate  ex- 
pansion of  Federal  jurisdiction  reflected 
in  the  Code.  And.  of  course,  the  existence 
of  Federal  jurisdiction  does  not  require 
that  it  be  exercised  blindly.  As  they  have 
in  the  past.  Federal  prosecutors,  under 
guidelines  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  can  be  expected  to  continue  to 
exercise  discretion  by  deferring  to  local 
authorities  in  cases  primarily  of  State 
concern.  The  bill  encourages  the  sound 
exercise  of  prosecutorial  discretion  in  this 
area  by  requiring  the  filing  of  annual 
reports  by  the  Department  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  Congress  the  number  of 
cases  brought  under  each  of  the  various 
jurisdictional  bases — section  211. 


part  in:  sentencing 
The  reforms  wrought  by  parts  I  and 
n  of  title  I  would  have  little  practical 
significance  if  they  were  unaccompanied 
by  a  realistic  approach  to  the  myriad 
problems  which  arise  once  a  person  has 
been  convicted  of  a  Federal  offense. 
Existing  law  in  title  18  alone,  provides 
for  18  different  terms  of  imprisomnent 
and  14  different  fines,  often  with  no  dis- 
cernible relationship  between  the  possible 
term  of  imprisonment  and  the  size  of  the 
fine.  Part  in  of  the  bill,  therefore,  re- 
places existing  anomalies  with  a  rational 
system  whereby  offenses  are  classified 
for  purposes  of  imprisonment  and  fines 
into  eight  categories. 

The  bill  provides  for  imposition  in  ap- 
propriate cases  of  a  "notice  sanction" 
requiring  a  corporate  or  individual  de- 
frauder  to  give  notice  of  the  conviction 
to  those  innocent  victims  who  may  be 
entitled  to  file  civil  claims  for  damages- 
section  2004;  and  includes  mandatory 
minimum  prison  terms  for  persons  using 
dangerous  weapons  in  the  course  of  a 
crime — section  1813 — traflQckers  tn  hard 
narcotics — section  1821 — and  organized 
crime  leaders — section  1862. 

To  reduce  the  possibility  of  unwar- 
ranted disparities  in  sentencing,  the  bill 
sets  forth  criteria  for  the  imposition  of 
sentence — including,  in  section  2401,  de- 
tailed criteria  for  imposition  of  the  death 
penalty.  Another  significant  change 
which  is  suggested  in  this  area  is  the  in- 
clusion of  a  parole  component  in  all  pris- 
on sentences  to  insure  that  control  will 
be  maintained  over  hardened  criminals 
after  their  release  from  confinement. 

As  even  this  limited  review  of  the  bill's 
more  significant  features  makes  clear,  its 
potential  for  enhancing  our  Federal  law 
is  enormous. 

This  bill  can  be  regarded  as  a  truly 
momentous  advance  toward  fulfillment 
of  one  of  the  most  basic  demands  of  our 
society,  justice  in  the  administration  of 
the  criminal  law,  for  justice  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  criminal  law  inevi- 
tably rests  upon  the  justice  of  the  crimi- 
nal law. 

Mr.  President,  when  S.  1  was  intro- 
duced. Senator  McClellan  and  I  both 
indicated  that  we  were  not  prepared  to 
provide  a  blanket  endorsement  of  its  pro- 
visions. That  bill  was  viewed  only  as  a 
preliminary  work  product.  It  is  a  starting 
point.  A  base  upon  which  to  build.  Each 
provision  will  be  given  deep  study  and 
serious  consideration.  Some  will  be 
adopted,  some  modified,  and  some  re- 
jected during  the  processing  of  the  bill. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
authorized  me  to  say  that  his  attitude 
and  approach  to  the  instant  bill  will  be 
the  same  as  they  will  be  with  respect  to 
S.  1.  So  will  mine. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today  is 
recognized  as  a  monumental  effort  by  the 
administration,  including  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  other  participating 
departments  and  agencies.  Particular 
accolades  should  go  to  former  Attorney 
General  Mitchell,  Attorney  General 
Kleindienst,  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Henry  Petersen  and  Mr.  Ronald  L.  Gain- 
er who  led  the  Code  Unit  tn  the  Criminal 
Division  of  the  Department. 

There  is  much  room  for  debate  on  this 
bill  and  S.  1.  I  myself  will  Ukely  have 
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reservations  with  respect  to  certain 
visions  of  S.   1400.  For  example 
Is  no  provision  in  it  for  the 
review  of  criminal  sentences  as 
by    the    final    report    of    the 
commission.   Moreover,   this 
not  even  recognized  to  the  ext^t 
rent  law  with  respect  to  dangerous 
cial  offenders  as  contained 
United  States  Code,  section 
by   Public   Law   91-452.   the 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1970. 

The  lack  of  authority  and 
to   review  unreasonable 
troubled  this  Senator  for 
Hopefully,     the     bill     that 
emerges  from  Congress  to  suppliant 
current  Federal  criminal  law 
tain  some  provision  in  this  regard 
the  lines  of  S.  716  which  I 
on  February  1  of  this  year  with 
sponsorship  of  Senator  McCl^llan 

Senator  McClellan  and  I 
lieve  that  the  project  of  rew 
18  must  be  approached  with 
spirit  of  compromise.  The  bill 
will  eventually  bring  forward 
provisions  to  which  we  may 
about  which  we  may  not  be  __.. 
and  that  may  be  true  as  to  eacl 
of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
ciary  Committee.  But  if  we  an 
about  this  reform,  again  I  say 
has  to  be  some  give  and  take 
have  to  make  up  our  minds 
not  going  to  vote  against  the  whole 
gram  just  because  it  contains  . 
sion  of  law  or  one  feature  of  a 
we  do  not  like. 

S.  1400  and  S.  1  offer  Congre;^ 
opportunity  in  nearly  200  yea^-s 
structure  Federal  criminal  law 
better  serve  the  ends  of 
broadest  sense — justice  to  the  i 
and  justice  to  society  as  a  whci(e 
it  would  be  unrealistic  to  a 
every  facet  of  S.  1400  or  S. 
viewed  with  equal  favor  by  all 
I  do  not  think  it  too  much  to 
the  task  of  translating  the  prop(^als 
embody  into  reality  will  be 
with  quiet  reason  and  in  a  spir 
bipartisanship.    The    monu 
portance  of  the  undertaking  deijiands 
less. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tha' 
lowing  exhibits  be  printed  In  ^ 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarl^ 

First.  Excerpts  from  the  . 
sixth  message  to  Congress  on 
of  the  Union ; 

Second.  Letter  from  the 
eral  transmitting  the  Criminal 
form  Act  of  1973 ; 

Third.  An  analysis  of  the 
and 

Fourth.  A  series  of  compariso^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 

ExHiBrr  No.  1 

The  White 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  Sta 

This  sixth  message  to  the 
State    of    the    Union,   concerns 
system  of  criminal  Justice.  It 
the   progress   we   have   made   In 
that    system   and    the    additional 
must    take    to   consolidate   our 
ments  and  to  further  our  efforts 
a  saf!».  Just,  and  law-abiding  socldty. 
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In  the  period  from  1960  to  1968  serious 
crime  In  the  United  States  Increased  by  122 
percent  according  to  the  FBI's  Uniform 
Crime  Index.  The  rate  of  increase  acceler- 
ated each  year  until  it  reached  a  peak  of 
17  percent  In  1968. 

In  1968  one  major  public  opinion  poll 
showed  that  Americans  considered  lawless- 
ness to  be  the  top  domestic  problem  facing 
the  Nation.  Another  poll  showed  that  four 
out  of  five  Americans  believed  that  "Law 
and  order  has  broken  down  In  this  country." 
There  was  a  very  real  fear  that  crime  and 
violence  were  becoming  a  threat  to  the  sta- 
bility of  our  society. 

Tha  decade  of  the  1960s  was  characterized 
In  many  quarters  by  a  growing  sense  of 
permissiveness  in  America — as  well  Inten- 
tloned  as  it  was  poorly  reasoned — In  which 
many  people  were  reluctant  to  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  control  crime.  It  Is  no  coin- 
cidence that  within  a  few  years  time,  Amer- 
ica experienced  a  crime  wave  that  threat- 
ened to  become  uncontrollable. 

This  Administration  came  to  office  In  1969 
with  the  conviction  that  the  Integrity  of  our 
free  Institutions  demanded  stronger  and 
firmer  crime  control.  I  promised  that  the 
wave  of  crime  would  not  be  the  wave  of  the 
future.  An  all-out  attack  was  mounted 
against  crime  in  the  United  States — 

The  manpower  of  Federal  enforcement 
and  prosecution  agencies  was  Increased. 

New  legislation  was  proposed  and  passed 
by  the  Congress  to  put  teeth  Into  Federal 
enforcement  efforts  against  organized  crime, 
drug  trafflckmg,  and  crime  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Federal  financial  aid  to  State  and  local 
criminal  Justice  systems — a  forerunner  of 
revenue  sharing— was  greatly  expanded 
through  Administration  budgeting  and  Con- 
gressional appropriations,  reaching  a  total  of 
$1.5  billion  in  the  three  fiscal  years  from 
1970  through  1972. 

These  steps  marked  a  clear  departure  from 
the  philosophy  which  had  come  to  dominate 
Federal  crime  fighting  efforts,  and  which  had 
brought  America  to  record-breaking  levels 
of  lawlessness.  Slowly,  we  began  to  bring 
America  back.  The  effort  has  been  long,  slow, 
and  difficult.  In  spite  of  the  dlfflcxUtles,  we 
have  made  dramatic  progress. 

In  the  last  four  years  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  obtained  convictions  against 
more  than  2500  organized  crime  figures,  in- 
cluding a  number  of  bosses  and  tinder-bosses 
in  major  cities  across  the  country.  The  pres- 
sure on  the  underworld  is  building  con- 
stantly. 

Today,  the  capital  of  the  United  States 
no  longer  bears  the  stigma  of  also  being  the 
Nation's  crime  capital.  As  a  result  of  decisive 
reforms  in  the  criminal  Justice  system  the 
serious  crime  rate  has  been  cut  in  half  In 
Washington,  D.C.  From  a  peak  rate  of  more 
than  200  serious  crimes  per  day  reached  dur- 
ing one  month  in  1969.  the  figure  has  been 
cut  by  more  than  half  to  93  per  day  for  the 
latest  month  of  record  in  1973.  Felony  prose- 
cutions have  increased  from  210O  to  3800, 
and  the  time  between  arrest  and  trial  for 
felonies  has  fallen  from  ten  months  to  less 
than  two. 

Because  of  the  combined  efforts  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  agencies,  the  wave  of 
serious  crime  in  the  United  States  is  being 
brought  under  control.  Latest  figures  from 
the  FBI's  Uniform  Crime  Index  show  that 
serious  crime  Is  Increasing  at  the  rate  of 
only  one  percent  a  year — the  lowest  recorded 
rate  since  1960.  A  majority  of  cities  with 
over  100,000  population  shows  an  actual  re- 
duction in  crime. 

These  statistics  and  these  Indices  suggest 
that  our  antl-crlme  program  is  on  the  right 
track.  They  suggest  that  we  are  taking  the 
right  measures.  They  prove  that  the  only 
way  to  attack  crime  In  America  is  the  way 
crime  attacks  our  people — without  pity.  Our 
program  is  based  on  this  philosophy,  and 
It  Is  working. 


Now  we  Intend  to  maintain  the  momentum 
we  have  developed  by  taking  additional  steps 
to  further  Improve  law  enforcement  and  to 
further  protect  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 


THE  CRIMINAL  CODE  REFORM  ACT 

The  Federal  criminal  laws  of  the  United 
States  date  back  to  1790  and  are  based  on 
statutes  then  pertinent  to  effective  law  en- 
forcement. With  the  passage  of  new  criminal 
laws,  with  the  unfolding  of  new  court  deci- 
sions interpreting  those  laws,  and  with  the 
development  and  growth  of  our  Nation,  many 
of  the  concepts  still  refiected  In  pur  criminal 
laws  have  become  inadequate,  climisy,  or 
outmoded. 

In  1966,  the  Congress  established  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Reform  of  the  Federal 
Criminal  Laws  to  analyze  and  evaluate  the 
criminal  Code.  The  Commission's  final  re- 
port of  January  7,  1971,  has  been  studied 
and  further  refined  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  working  with  the  Congress.  In  some 
areas  this  Administration  has  substantial 
disagreements  with  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations. But  we  agree  fully  vsrlth  the 
almost  universal  recognition  that  modifica- 
tion of  the  Code  is  not  merely  desirable  but 
absolutely  Imperative. 

Accordingly,  I  will  soon  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  Criminal  Code  Reform  Act  aimed 
at  a  comprehensive  revision  of  existing  Fed- 
eral criminal  laws.  This  act  will  provide  a 
rational.  Integrated  code  of  Federal  criminal 
law  that  Is  workable  and  responsive  to  the 
demands  of  a  modern  Nation. 

The  act  is  divided  Into  three  parts — 

1.  General  provisions  and  principles; 

2.  Definitions  of  Federal  offenses;  and 

3.  Provisions  for  sentencing. 

Part  1  of  the  Code  establishes  general  pro- 
visions and  principles  regarding  such  matters 
as  Federal  criminal  Jurisdiction,  culpability, 
complicity,  and  legal  defenses,  and  contains 
a  number  of  significant  Irmovatlons.  Fore- 
most among  these  Is  a  more  effective  test  for 
establishing  Federal  criminal  Jurisdiction. 
Those  circumstances  giving  rise  to  Federal 
Jurisdiction  are  clearly  delineated  In  the 
proposed  new  Code  and  the  extent  of  Juris- 
diction is  clearly  defined. 

I  am  emphatically  opposed  to  encroach- 
ment by  Federal  authorities  on  State  sover- 
eignty, by  unnecessarily  Increasing  the  areas 
over  which  the  Federal  Government  asserts 
Jurisdiction.  To  the  contrary,  Jurisdiction, 
has  been  relinquished  In  those  areas  where 
the  States  have  demonstrated  no  genuine 
need  for  assistance  In  protecting  their 
citizens. 

In  those  Instances  where  Jurisdiction  is 
expanded,  care  has  been  taken  to  limit  that 
expansion  to  areas  of  compelling  Federal 
Interest  which  are  not  adequately  dealt  with 
under  present  law.  An  example  of  such  an 
Instance  would  be  the  present  law  which 
states  that  It  Is  a  Federal  crime  to  travel 
in  Interstate  commerce  to  bribe  a  witness 
In  a  State  court  proceeding,  but  it  Is  not  a 
crime  to  travel  In  Interstate  commerce  to 
threaten  or  Intimidate  the  same  witness, 
though  Intimidation  might  even  take  the 
form  of  murdering  the  witness. 

The  Federal  interest  Is  the  same  In  each 
case — to  assist  the  State  In  safeguarding  the 
Integrity  of  its  Judicial  processes.  In  such 
a  case,  an  extension  of  Federal  Jurisdiction 
Is  clearly  warranted  and  Is  provided  for  under 
my  proposal. 

The  rationalization  of  Jurisdictional  bases 
permits  greater  clarity  of  drafting,  uniform- 
ity of  Interpretation,  and  the  consolidation 
of  numerous  statutes  presently  applying  to 
basically  the  same  conduct. 

For  example,  title  18  of  the  criminal  Code 
as  presently  drawn,  lists  some  70  theft  of- 
fenses— each  written  In  a  different  fashion 
to  cover  the  taking  of  various  kinds  of  prop- 
erty in  different  Jurisdictional  situations.  In 
the  proposed  new  Code,  these  have  been  re- 
duced to  5  general  sections.  Almost  80  for- 


gery, counterfeiting,  and  related  offenses 
have  been  replaced  by  only  3  sections.  Over 
50  statutes  Involving  perjury  and  false 
statements  have  been  reduced  to  7  sections. 
Approximately  70  arson  and  property  de- 
struction offenses  have  been  consolidated 
Into  4  offenses. 

Similar  changes  have  been  made  In  the 
Code's  treatment  of  culpability.  Instead  of 
79  undefined  terms  or  combinations  of  terms 
presently  found  In  title  18,  the  Code  uses 
four  clearly  defined  terms. 

Another  major  Innovation  reflected  In  Part 
One  Is  a  codification  of  general  defenses 
available  to  a  defendant.  This  change  per- 
mits clarification  of  areas  In  which  the  law 
is  presently  confused  and,  for  the  first  time, 
provides  uniform  Federal  standards  for 
defense. 

The  most  significant  feature  of  this  chap- 
ter Is  a  codification  of  the  "insanity"  de- 
fense. At  present  the  test  is  determined  by 
the  courts  and  varies  across  the  country. 
The  standard  has  become  so  vague  in  some 
instances  that  it  has  led  to  unconscionable 
abuse  by  defendants. 

My  proposed  new  formulation  would  pro- 
vide an  insanity  defense  only  If  the  defend- 
ant did  not  know  what  he  was  doing.  Under 
this  formulation,  which  has  considerable 
support  In  psychiatric  and  legal  circles,  the 
only  question  considered  germane  In  a  mur- 
der case,  for  example,  would  be  whether  the 
defendant  knew  whether  he  was  pulling  the 
trigger  of  a  gun.  Questions  such  as  the  exist- 
ence of  a  mental  disease  or  defect  and 
whether  the  defendant  requires  treatment  or 
deserves  Imprisonment  would  be  reserved  for 
consideration  at  the  time  of  sentencing. 

Part  Two  of  the  Code  consolidates  the  defi- 
nitions of  all  Federal  felonies,  as  well  as 
certain  related  Federal  offenses  of  a  less 
serious  character.  Offenses  and,  In  appropri- 
ate Instances,  specific  defenses,  are  defined 
in  simple,  concise  terms,  and  those  existing 
provisions  found  to  be  obsolete  or  unusable 
have  been  eliminated — for  example,  operat- 
ing a  pirate  ship  on  behalf  of  a  "foreign 
prince,"  or  detaining  a  United  States  car- 
rier pigeon.  Loopholes  In  existing  law  have 
been  closed — for  example,  statutes  concern- 
ing the  theft  of  union  ftinds,  and  new  of- 
fenses have  been  created  where  necessary,  as 
In  the  case  of  leaders  of  organized  crime. 

We  have  not  indulged  In  changes  merely 
for  the  sake  of  changes.  Where  existing  law 
has  proved  satisfactory  and  where  existing 
statutory  language  has  received  favorable  in- 
terpretation by  the  coiuts,  the  law  and  the 
operative  language  have  been  retained.  In 
other  areas,  such  as  pornography,  there  has 
been  a  thorough  revision  to  reassert  the  Fed- 
eral Interest  In  protecting  our  citizens. 

The  reforms  set  forth  In  Parts  One  and 
Two  of  the  Code  would  be  of  little  practical 
consequence  without  a  more  realistic  ap- 
proach to  those  problems  which  arise  in  the 
post-conviction  phase  of  dealing  with  Fed- 
eral offenses. 

For  example,  the  penalty  structure  pre- 
scribed In  the  present  criminal  Code  Is  rid- 
dled with  Inconsistencies  and  Inadequacies. 
Title  18  alone  provide  18  different  terms  of 
Imprisonment  and  14  different  fines,  often 
with  no  discernible  relationship  between  the 
possible  term  of  Imprisonment  and  the  pos- 
sible levying  of  a  fine. 

Part  Three  of  the  new  Code  classifies  of- 
fenses into  8  categories  for  purposes  of  as- 
sessing and  levying  imprisonment  and  fines. 
It  brings  the  present  structure  into  line  with 
current  Judgments  as  to  the  seriousness  of 
various  offenses  and  with  the  best  opinion 
of  penologists  as  the  efficacy  of  specific  pen- 
alties. In  some  Instances,  more  stringent 
sanctions  are  provided.  For  example,  sen- 
tences for  arson  are  increased  from  5  to  15 
years.  In  other  cases  penalties  are  reduced. 
For  example.  Impersonating  a  foreign  official 
carries  a  three  year  sentence,  as  opposed  to 
the  10  year  term  originally  prescribed. 


To  reduce  the  posslbUlty  of  unwarranted 
disparities  In  sentencing,  the  Code  estab- 
lishes criteria  for  the  Imposition  of  sentence. 
At  the  same  time,  It  provides  for  parole  super- 
vision after  all  prison  sentences,  so  that  even 
hardened  criminals  who  serve  their  full 
prison  terms  will  receive  supervision  follow- 
ing their  release. 

There  are  certain  crimes  refiectlng  such  a 
degree  of  hostility  to  society  that  a  decent 
regard  for  the  common  welfare  requires  that 
a  defendant  convicted  of  those  crimes  be 
removed  from  free  society.  For  this  reason  my 
proposed  new  Code  provides  mandatory  mini- 
mum prison  terms  for  trafficking  in  hard 
narcotics;  It  provides  mandatory  minimum 
prison  terms  for  persons  using  dangerous 
weapons  in  the  execution  of  a  crime;  and  It 
provides  mandatory  minimum  prison  sen- 
tences for  those  convicted  as  leaders  of  or- 
ganized crime. 

The  magnitude  of  the  proposed  revision  of 
the  Federal  criminal  Code  will  require  careful 
detailed  consideration  by  the  Congress.  I  have 
no  doubt  this  wlU  be  time-consuming. 
•  •  •  •  * 

CONCLUSION 

This  Nation  has  fought  hard  and  sacrificed 
greatly  to  achieve  a  lasting  peace  In  the 
world.  Peace  In  the  world,  however,  must  be 
accompanied  by  peace  In  our  own  land.  Of 
what  ultimate  value  Is  It  to  end  the  threat  to 
our  national  safety  In  the  world  If  our  citi- 
zens face  a  constant  threat  to  their  personal 
safety  In  our  own  streets? 

The  American  people  are  a  law-abiding 
people.  They  have  faith  in  the  law.  It  is  now 
time  for  Government  to  Justify  that  faith  by 
insuring  that  the  law  works,  that  our  system 
of  criminal  Justice  works,  and  that  "domestic 
tranquility"  Is  preserved. 

I  believe  we  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
erasing  the  apprehensions  of  the  last  decade. 
But  we  must  go  further  If  we  are  to  achieve 
that  peace  at  home  which  will  truly  comple- 
ment peace  abroad. 

The  Federal  Government  cannot  do  every- 
thing. Indeed,  It  Is  prohibited  from  doing 
everything.  But  It  can  do  a  great  deal.  The 
crime  legislation  I  will  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress can  give  us  the  tools  we  need  to  do  all 
that  we  can  do.  This  Is  sound,  responsible 
legislation.  I  am  confident  that  the  approval 
of  the  American  people  for  measures  of  the 
sort  that  I  have  suggested  will  be  reflected 
In  the  actions  of  the  Congress. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  March  14, 1973. 

Exhibit  2 

Office  op  the  Attornet  General, 

Washington,  D.C. 
The  Vice  President, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  In  his  State  of 
the  Union  message  on  crime  on  Wednesday, 
March  14,  1973,  President  Nixon  stated  that 
he  soon  would  be  transmitting  to  the  Con- 
gress a  bin  to  reform,  revise,  and  codify  the 
substantive  criminal  law  of  the  United 
States.  Attached  for  your  consideration  and 
appropriate  reference  Is  the  proposal  to 
which  the  President  referred — the  Criminal 
Code  Reform  Act  of  1973. 

The  proposed  Criminal  Code  Reform  Act 
had  Its  genesis  In  Public  Law  89-801,  by 
which  the  Congress  created  the  National 
Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal 
Laws  to  review  the  existing  criminal  code 
and  to  make  recommendations  for  Its  re- 
form. On  January  7,  1971,  the  Commission 
submitted  Its  report  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  "as  a  work  basis  upon  which 
the  Congress  may  undertake  the  necessary 
reform  of  the  substantive  criminal  laws." 
Upon  receipt  of  the  report,  the  President 
acknowledged  the  valuable  contribution  of 
the  Commission  and  directed  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  establish  a  team  of  ex- 


perienced attorneys  to  "prepare  a  thorough 
evaluation  of  the  .  .  .  Report  (of  the  Com- 
mission,] make  an  Independent  examination 
of  the  present  Federal  Criminal  Code  and 
recommendations  for  Its  comprehensive  re- 
form .  .  .  [and,]  after  the  foregoing  thorough 
analysis,  prepare  and  submit  appropriate 
legislation  encompassing  comprehensive  re- 
form of  our  Federal  criminal  laws."  For  two 
years  the  Department  of  Justice  has  been 
engaged  In  the  task  assigned  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  attached  Criminal  Code  Reform 
Act  Is  the  product  of  that  effort. 

The  need  for  reform  and  codification  of 
the  federal  criminal  law  is  universally  con- 
ceded. For  too  long  now  our  efforts  to  pro- 
tect life  and  property,  human  rights  and 
domestic  tranquility  have  been  hobbled  by 
the  most  fundamental  element  of  the  crim- 
inal Justice  system,  the  law  itself.  While 
numerous  Individual  criminal  statutes,  par- 
ticularly some  of  the  more  recent  ones,  have 
been  of  great  value,  an  even  greater  number 
have  been  of  little  or  no  use,  and  as  a  body 
of  law  the  existing  provisions  have  been 
sadly  deficient.  The  Criminal  Code  Reform 
Act  faces  this  problem  squarely  and  meets 
It  fairly,  by  providing  a  rational.  Integrated 
code  which  Is  both  workable  and  responsive 
to  the  demands  of  our  twentieth  century 
society. 

Although  the  Code  contains  approaches 
and  proposals  suggested  by  numerous 
sources.  Its  principal  Indebtedness  Is  to  the 
"work  basis"  supplied  by  the  Commission  and 
to  those  elements  of  the  current  statutory 
and  case  law  that  have  proved  particularly 
effective. 

Title  I  of  the  draft  bill  contains  the  re- 
vision of  the  substantive  federal  criminal 
law.  It  consists  of  an  amendment  of  existing 
Part  I  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  which 
replaces  that  Part  with  three  parts  relattag, 
first,  to  general  provisions  and  principles  of 
criminal  law;  second,  to  a  description  of  fed- 
eral offenses;  and  third,  to  sentencing  for  of- 
fenses against  federal  law. 

Part  I  of  the  proposed  Code  sets  forth  gen- 
eral provisions  and  principles  with  respect 
to  such  matters  as  federal  criminal  Jurisdic- 
tion, culpability,  and  complicity,  and  codifies, 
for  the  first  time  In  federal  criminal  law,  gen- 
eral defenses  to  prosecution. 

The  matter  of  the  most  fundamental  Im- 
portance In  Part  I  Is  the  approach  to  the 
treatment  of  federal  criminal  Jurisdiction^ 
treating  as  a  federal  offense  the  basic  crimi- 
nal misconduct  which  occurs  under  circum- 
stances giving  rise  to  federal  Jurisdiction 
rather  than  regarding  the  offense  In  terms  of 
an  affront  to  some  federal  Jurisdictional  fac- 
tor. Among  the  nimaerovis  advantages  to  this 
approach  are  clarity  of  drafting,  uniformity 
of  Interpretation,  and  consolidation  of  nu- 
merous existing  offenses  consisting  of  basi- 
cally the  same  type  of  conduct.  While  the 
basis  of  this  approach  had  been  recommend- 
ed by  the  Commission,  the  variation  adopt- 
ed by  the  Department  of  Justice  achieves 
the  advantages  of  the  approach  without  fos- 
tering a  material  expansion  of  the  reach  of 
federal  crimmal  Jurisdiction.  This  has  been 
accomplished  by  including  In  each  section 
describing  an  offense  a  separate  subsection 
which  concisely  spells  out  the  specific  cir- 
cumstances giving  rise  to  federal  jurisdic- 
tion, and  which  tailors  those  circumstances 
to  the  scope  of  current  law  unless  there  Is 
good  reason  to  vary  from  It.  The  proposed 
Code,  therefore,  rejects  any  expansion  of 
federal  Jurisdiction  which  would  cause  a 
material  encroachment  on  areas  of  state  sov- 
ereignty, whether  by  proliferating  the  num- 
ber of  Jurisdictional  bases  or  by  significantly 
expanding  their  applicability. 

Part  II  of  the  proposed  Code  defines  In  one 
place,  for  the  first  time  since  1790,  all  federal 
felonies,  as  well  as  certain  related  federal 
offenses  of  a  less  serious  nature.  Offenses  and. 
In  appropriate   Instances,  specific  defenses. 
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are  defined  In  simple,  concise,  and 
forward  terms.  Those  provisions  o 
law  which  have  been  found  to  b« 
or  unusable  have  been  eliminated 
tlve  or  overlapping  provisions  have 
solldated  and  gaps  have  been 
existing    statutory    prov 
the   more  recent  enactments- 
satisfactory,    and    where   existing 
language  has  received  valuable 
terpretatlon,  the  law  and  the 
guage  have  been  retained. 

Part  III  of  the  proposed  Code 
existing  hodgepodge  of  sentences 
with  a  rational  system  whereby 
classified  for  purposes  of 
fines  Into  nine  categories.   (These 
are  made  applicable  to  offenses 
side  Title  18  as  well  as  those  described 
the  Title.)  For  the  most  part,  thes ! 
levels  generally  reflect  the  terms 
onment  determined  by  the 
warranted  by  the  current  counterpa^ 
specific  offenses  listed  In  the  Code 
mandatory  minimum  prison  terms 
Included  for  persons  using 
ons  in  the  course  of  a  crime 
hard  narcotics,  and  organized  crlm  i 
and  a  parole  component  has  been 
In  all  prison  sentences  to  Insure  tha ; 
time"  supervision  will  be  avallabl; 
offenders  and  not  Just  those  found 
early  release  on  parole.  The  fine 
ever,  have  been   substantially 
order  that  they  may  be  felt  not 
fendants  without  major  financial 
but  by  those  defendants,  corporate 
Tldual,  who  for  too  long  have  tende^ 
criminal  fines  as  an  Insignificant 
addition  to  the  cost  of  doing  buslne^ 
over.  Part  III  provides  for  the 
appropriate  cases  of  a  "notice 
quiring  a  corporate  or  Individual 
to  give  notice  of  the  conviction  to 
nocent  victims  who  may  be  entitled 
civil  claims  for  damages.  The  deatt 
provisions  of  the  proposed  Code 
carefully  drafted  to  meet  the 
pressed  by  the  justices  of  the  Suprer^e 
the  penalty  Is  made  available  only 
ticular  crimes — treason,  sabotage 
and  murder — and  then  only  undei 
very  limited  circumstances 

Title  U  of  the  draft  bill  primarily 
conforming  amendments.  Including 
ments  designed  to  retain  but 
provisions  concerning  misdemeanors 
are   appropriately   located   outside 
because   of   their  relationship   to 
government  agency  or  program,  and 
ments  to  conform  references  to 
tions  of  Title  18  to  the  new  section 
There  are  a  few  substantive  changes 
Title  II.  The  provisions  relating  to 
sanity  of  the  defendant,  and  Juven 
quency  have  been  substantially 
accord  with  the  amendments  to  Title 
by  Title  I  of  the  draft  bill,  and  a 
of  limitations  provision  has  been 
to  provide  a  single  provision  for 
offenses.  A   few  dther  provisions  hive 
modified   or   repealed,    consistent 
sentencing  provisions  In  proposed 
of    Title    18.    Other    technical 
amendments   to   certain   provisions 
Title  18  which  remain  to  be  made 
prepared  and  submitted  for  later 
tlon. 

Title   in   of  the   draft   bill 
severability  and  effective  date 

Congress  is  now  presented  with 
opportunity  in  nearly  200  years  to 
and  restructure  the  federal  criminal 
as  to  serve  more  effectively  the  endi 
tlce    In    its    broadest    sense — Justice 
Individual  and  justice  to  society  as 
While  every  facet  of  the  proposed 
not  be  viewed  with  equal  favor  by  al 
ers,  we  do  not  think  It  too  much 
that  the  task  of  translating  the 
embodies    Into   reality   will    be    approached 
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with  quiet  reason  and  In  a  spirit  of  true 
bipartisanship.  The  monumental  Importance 
of  the  undertaking  demands  no  less. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  the  Con- 
gress in  its  consideration  of  this  legislation 
and  we  will  welcome  the  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide testimony  and  documentary  explana- 
tions of  the  reasons  underlying  specific 
aspects  of  the  Code. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  the  Department  that  enactment  of 
this  proposal  would  be  in  accord  with  the 
Program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 


Attorney  General. 


ExHiBrr  3 

Outline  or  Some  of  the  Most  SiCNincANX 

Provisions  op  S.  1400 

CHAPTER    1 

S  102.  Pour  purposes  of  sentencing  are 
listed:  assurance  of  just  punishment,  deter- 
rence, incapacitation,  and  rehabilitation. 

§  103.  The  common-law  rule  requiring  strict 
construction  of  penal  statutes  is  applicable 
to  the  code  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
assure  fair  notice  of  what  constitutes  an  of- 
fense. Any  other  historical  aspects  of  the  rule 
are  expressly  made  inapplicable,  as  they  are 
under  current  case  law.  Such  an  express  abro- 
gation of  the  other  historical  aspects  of  the 
rule  Is  Included  in  several  modern  state 
codes. 

§  104.  This  section  assures  that  any  civil 
remedy  available  to  a  victim  of  an  offense 
will  m  no  way  be  abrogated  by  any  provision 
of  the  code. 

§  105.  Applicable  sentences  for  offenses  are 
separated  Into  nine  penalty  levels.  Instead 
of  permitting  an  Infinite  range  of  penalties. 

!  111.  A  total  of  seventy-nine  terms  com- 
monly used  throughout  the  code  are  cata- 
logued and  specifically  defined.  In  current 
law,  many  of  these  terms  are  undefined  and 
others  are  separately  defined  with  conflicting 
meanings.  Standard  definitions  for  such  fre- 
quently used  terms  as  "anything  of  value", 
"government",  "mall",  "public  servant",  and 
"United  States"  is  a  major  Improvement  over 
current  law. 

CHAPTER    2 

Chapter  2  Introduces  the  general  treatment 
of  federal  jurisdiction  In  the  proposed  new 
criminal  code.  The  essence  of  the  cod©  ap- 
proach Is  to  Impose  punishment  for  the  un- 
derlying misconduct  which  is  within  the  fed- 
eral Jurisdiction,  rather  than  to  impose  pun- 
ishment for  the  interference  with  the  juris- 
dictional factor  itself.  For  example,  the  es- 
sence of  section  1621  is  kidnapping,  rather 
than,  as  In  the  primary  provision  of  current 
law,  the  interstate  transportation  of  a  victim 
of  a  kidnapping.  The  power  of  the  federal 
government  to  prosecute  for  kidnapping  un- 
der section  1621,  however,  is  limited  by  a 
subsection  setting  forth  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances permitting  prosecution  (among 
thes©  being  the  interstate  transportation  of 
the  victim) .  This  approach  has  several  mate- 
rial advantages,  not  the  least  of  which  are 
clarity  of  drafting,  uniformity  of  interpre- 
tation, and  consolidation  of  offenses  into 
fewer  offenses  with  several  jurisdictional 
bases.  This  Is  the  most  fundamental  Inno- 
vation proposed  by  the  Brown  Commission. 

Two  collateral  jurisdictional  proposals  were 
also  made  by  the  Brown  Commission.  First, 
the  Brown  Commission  recommended  con- 
solidating the  existing  circumstances  giving 
rise  to  federal  jurisdictional  bases,  one  or 
mor©  of  which  would  apply  to  each  penal  sec- 
tion by  cross  reference.  This,  by  the  general- 
ity of  the  language  employed,  would  signifi- 
cantly expand  federal  jurisdiction  in  nu- 
merous offenses. 

This  approach  is  rejected  In  the  proposed 
new  criminal  code;  Instead,  particularized 
bases,  tailored  to  the  penal  section  In  which 
they  appear,  have  been  employed.  This  ap- 


proach permits  tight  control  over  any  juris- 
dictional expansion  or  contraction.  Second, 
the  Brown  Commission  proposed  that  some 
offenses  be  subject  to  federal  prosecution  if 
they  occur  In  the  course  of  another  offense 
over  which  federal  Jurisdiction  exists.  While 
this  concept  of  ancillary  ("piggyback")  ju- 
risdiction has  several  advantages,  and  In  fact 
Is  employed  in  substance  in  several  provi- 
sions of  current  law,  its  broad  application 
as  suggested  by  the  Brown  Commission 
would  result  in  a  material  Increase  in  federal 
jurisdiction.  While  the  proposed  new  crim- 
inal code  adopts  the  concept  of  ancillary 
jurisdiction  because  of  its  basic  advantages, 
its  use  in  the  proposed  code  is  severely  lim- 
ited— considerably  more  limited  than  its  use 
in  the  Brown  Commission  proposal  or  the 
use  of  the  analogous  "compound  grading" 
technique  employed  in  S.  1. 

S  202.  Proof  of  more  than  one  circum- 
stance giving  rise  to  federal  jurisdiction  over 
an  offense  does  not,  in  itself.  Increase  the 
number  of  offenses  committed.  Thus,  theft 
of  a  federal  document  from  the  mails  on 
a  military  post  is  one  offense  (theft)  with 
three  circumstances  giving  rise  to  federal 
jurisdiction,  rather  than  three  offenses  (theft 
of  government  property,  theft  from  the  malls, 
and  theft  on  a  federal  enclave) . 

§  203.  This  section  defines  in  one  place 
the  territorial  maritime,  and  aircraft  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States.  A  major  addi- 
tion to  the  special  territorial  jurisdiction  is 
jurisdiction  over  the  Indian  country.  This, 
together  with  associated  changes,  will  elim- 
inate the  discrimination  in  current  law  so 
that  an  offense  committed  by  or  against  an 
Indian  will  now  carry  the  same  penalty  aa 
an  offense  committed  by  or  against  a  non- 
Indian.  As  under  current  law,  however,  fed- 
eral law  does  not  apply  to  Indian  reserva- 
tions where  a  state  has  exclusive  jurisdiction 
or  where  tribal  law  has  been  applied. 

The  broad  range  of  the  special  aircraft 
jurisdiction  Incorporates  the  requirements 
imposed  by  treaties. 

§  204.  This  sets  forth  in  a  single  provision 
all  Instances  in  which  the  United  States  may 
prosecute  for  an  offense  committed  outsld© 
Its  ordinary  jurisdiction.  It  contains  three 
Innovations.  First,  in  subsection  (g)  it  closes 
the  gape  in  jurisdiction  where  a  civilian 
accompanying  the  Armed  Forces  commits  an 
offense  for  which  the  host  nation  will  not  or 
cannot  prosecute,  where  a  United  States  dip- 
lomat commits  an  offense  and  cannot  be 
prosecuted  by  the  foreign  nation  because  of 
his  Immunity,  and  where  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces  commits  an  offense  In  a  foreign 
nation  and  the  commission  of  the  offense  is 
not  discovered  prior  to  his  discharge.  Second, 
in  subsection  (h)  extraterritorial  jurisdiction 
is  extended  to  cover  any  offense  by  or  against 
a  U.S.  citizen  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
nation,  thereby  permitting  prosecution  for 
offense  committed  In  areas  not  now  covered 
by  the  law  of  any  nation,  such  as  Antarctica 
or  the  moon.  Third,  subsection  (I)  covers 
such  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  as  is  re- 
quired by  treaty  to  Implement  United  States 
obligations  under  various  international  con- 
ventions. This  provision  would  cover  piracy, 
for  example,  as  an  aspect  of  extraterritorial 
jurisdiction  under  a  treaty,  through  which 
traditional  assault  and  property-taking  of- 
fenses may  be  prosecuted  rather  than  as  a 
substantive  offense  of  "Piracy." 

§  211.  Annual  Reports  to  the  Congress,  set- 
ting forth  for  each  offense  the  number  of 
prosecutions  commenced  during  the  preced- 
ing year,  and  Identifying  the  number  prose- 
cuted under  each  particular  circumstance 
giving  rise  to  federal  Jurisdiction,  are  required 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  Congress 
with  the  information  necessary  to  make  rea- 
sonable determinations  concerning  the  ad- 
visability of  expanding  or  retracting  the 
reach  of  federal  Jurisdiction  In  particular 
areas.  This  means  of  ascertaining  and  con- 
trolling the  exercise  of  federal  jurisdiction  by 
legislative    review    is    substituted    for    the 
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Brown  Commission's  hortatory  approach.  The 
Brown  Commission  had  called  for  the  decli- 
nation of  prosecution  unless  there  exists  a 
"substantial  federal  Interest"  in  an  offense, 
such  as  would  be  prompted  by  the  involve- 
ment of  organized  crime  or  the  corruption  of 
state  law  enforcement  agencies;  the  existence 
or  nonexistence  of  such  a  "substantial  fed- 
eral interest"  would  not  be  lltlgable. 

CHAPTER    3 

5§  301-302.  The  mental  element  of  an  of- 
fense must  be  described  by  one  of  four  de- 
fined terms  denoting  particular  states  of 
culpability.  The  current  title  18  uses  79 
different  terms  or  combination  of  terms  to 
cover  the  same  ranges  of  culpability.  The 
simplification  should  permit  far  more  uni- 
formity of  Interpretation.  The  Brown  Com- 
mission proposal  and  several  modern  state 
codes,  in  emulation  of  the  Model  Penal  Code, 
have  employed  variations  of  the  same  four 
terms. 

5  303.  Subsection  (c)  provides  that  culpa- 
bility Is  not  required  for  jurisdictional  fac- 
tors. Consequently,  it  Is  not  a  requisite  to 
federal  conviction  that,  for  example,  a  sniper 
be  aware  that  the  police  officer  he  Is  shoot- 
ing Is  a  federal  police  officer,  nor  that  a  thief 
be  aware  that  It  is  federally-owned  property 
he  is  stealing.  This  accords  with  current  case 
law  In  most,  but  not  all,  areas. 

CHAPTER  4 

S  402.  The  liability  of  an  organization  for 
the  conduct  of  its  ageat  has  been  drafted  to 
parallel  existing  case  law,  rather  than  to 
contract  the  existing  law  slightly  as  the 
Brown  Commission  inadvertently  proposed, 
or  to  expand  it  slightly  as  others  have  sug- 
gested. 

CHAPTER   s 

For  the  first  time  In  federal  law,  general 
defenses  to  prosecution  are  codified.  How- 
ever, Instead  of  adopting  the  Brown  Com- 
mission approach  of  detailing  all  of  the  rami- 
fications of  the  various  defenses,  they  are  set 
forth  in  simple,  general  terminology  designed 
to  permit  the  courts  necessary  flexibility. 
This  approach  will  permit  the  clarification 
of  areas  in  which  the  case  law  is  confused, 
and  will  provide  Congressional  support  for 
the  more  carefully  considered  Interpretations 
under  existing  law,  while  not  presuming  to 
occupy  the  field. 

For  the  most  part  the  codified  defenses 
refiect  present  law  in  the  majority  of  Juris- 
dictions. The  major  exception  Is  the  defense 
of  Insanity.  The  proposed  approach  reflects 
rejection  of  the  McNaughton  rule  combined 
with  the  "irresistible  Impulse"  rule,  the  nu- 
merous variations  of  these  rules  suggested 
by  the  ALI  and  others,  and  the  Durham  rule 
with  which  the  District  of  Columbia  had 
experimented.  The  proposal  would  permit 
insanity  to  serve  as  a  defense  to  a  criminal 
prosecution  only  if  the  insanity  precluded  a 
finding  of  the  existence  of  the  required  men- 
tal element  of  the  offense.  Under  this  "crimi- 
nal Intent"  test,  a  defendant  who  suffers 
from  a  mental  disease  or  defect,  but  who 
nevertheless  Is  capable  of  acting  Intention- 
ally or  knowingly,  would  have  his  Insanity 
considered  at  pre-sentence  stage  in  connec- 
tion with  a  determination  of  what  should  be 
done  with  him.  WhUe  this  is  not  yet  the  law 
In  any  American  Jurisdiction,  respectable 
legal  and  psychiatric  authority  has  devel- 
oped in  Its  support  and  It  was  recommended 
by  a  minority  of  the  Brown  Commission. 

CHAPTER    10 

S 1001.  There  is,  under  the  current  law,  no 
attempt  statute  of  general  applicability,  al- 
though a  number  of  individual  offenses  con- 
tain attempt  provisions.  This  section  makes 
It  an  offense  to  attempt  to  commit  any  Fed- 
eral crime.  The  attempted  offense  in  most 
Instances  carries  the  same  penalty  as  the 
completed  offense  on  the  theory  that  a  de- 
fendant who  begins  to  commit  an  offense 
should  not  benefit  from  a  happenstance  caus- 


ing Its  interruption.  Nevertheless,  to  encour- 
age abandonment  of  criminal  enterprise,  a 
voluntary,  complete,  and  effective  avoidance 
of  the  offense  constitutes  an  affirmative 
defense. 

S  1002.  The  conspiracy  provision  reflects 
ciurent  law,  as  developed  through  judicial 
Interpretations  of  the  present  general  con- 
spiracy statute. 

i  1003.  With  the  exception  of  subornation 
of  perjury,  there  is  no  solicitation  offense  In 
current  Federal  law.  The  Brown  Commission 
recommended  a  general  offense  covering  the 
solicitation  of  another  to  commit  any  Federal 
offe'nse.  This  section  severely  limits  the 
offenses  for  which  solicitation  Is  itself  an 
offense  because  of  concern  that  its  indis- 
criminate application  might  In  some  areas 
Infringe  on  First  Amendment  protections. 

CHAPTER    n 

§  1101.  Unlike  the  Brown  Commission  ap- 
proach, treason  Is  cast  in  the  terminology 
employed  in  the  Constitution,  thereby  as- 
suring constitutionality  and  preservation  of 
existing  case  law.  Major  rebellion  is  graded 
less  severely  than  assistance  to  foreign 
enemies. 

§  1102.  Domestic  rebellion,  of  lesser  scope 
than  that  described  In  1101,  is  made  a  sep- 
arate offense,  carrying  a  lesser  penalty  than 
treason.  While  possibly  giving  the  appearance 
of  cutting  back  on  the  reach  of  existing  law. 
It  does  not  do  so  in  fact,  since  it  Is  similar 
to  18  U.S.C.  2382  and  2384. 

§  1103.  This  replaces  the  Smith  Act,  18 
U.S.C.  2385.  It  Is  a  simplified  version,  em- 
bodying those  elements  the  Supreme  Court 
held  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  Smith 
Act  and  eliminating  the  superfluous  verbiage 
and  the  matters  held  to  be  invalid. 

§  1104.  This  penalizes  the  use  of  weapons 
by  a  group  of  persons  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing over  a  government  function  or  a  govern- 
ment agency.  There  is  no  comparable  pro- 
vision in  current  law,  although  the  Brown 
Commission  proposed  a  similar  provision.  The 
Brown  Commission  proposal,  which  would 
penalize  the  use  of  weapons  by  a  group  for 
"political  purposes".  Is  broader  than  §  1104. 

§  1111.  There  Is  added  to  the  traditional 
means  of  committing  sabotage  the  knowing 
supplying  of  defective  materials  for  national 
defense  purposes. 

§1121.  This  section  covers  the  espionage 
offenses — collecting  and  communicating  mili- 
tary secrets  to  foreign  powers — now  found 
in  18  U.S.C.  793(a)  (c)   and  794. 

The  subject  of  espionage  is  defined  as  "na- 
tional defense"  Information,  a  term  less  broad 
than  the  Brown  Commission's  "national  se- 
curity" Information.  It  covers  any  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  national  defense,  whether 
or  not  classified.  The  offense  requires  a  spe- 
cific intent  to  harm  the  United  States  or  to 
benefit  a  foreign  power.  Espionage  carries 
the  highest  penalty  If,  inter  alia,  it  is  com- 
mitted either  during  wartime  or  during  a 
specially-declared  period  of  "national  defense 
emergency." 

The  Brown  Commission's  proposal  to  cover 
espionage  on  behalf  of  domestic  rebels  is 
rejected;  adequate  coverage  is  available  un- 
der related  sections. 

{  1122.  Disclosure  of  national  defense  in- 
formation to  any  person  not  authorized  to 
receive  it  Is  made  an  offense  even  though  the 
information  is  not  classified.  This  covers  such 
Information  as  has  not  yet  been  stamped 
as  classified,  and  such  Information  as  is  in- 
herently not  capable  of  being  classified.  The 
offense  Is  currently  covered  by  18  U.S.C.  793 
(d)  and  (e). 

§  1123.  This  offense,  derived  from  18  U.S.C. 
793(f),  punishes  grossly  negligent  conduct, 
on  the  part  of  one  entrusted  with  national 
defense  Information,  who  subjects  It  to 
compromise. 

{1124.  The  offense  of  disclosing  classified 
Information  has  been  broadened  both  as  to 
leakers,  by  Including  former  officials  and 
other  persons  entrusted  with  classified  mate- 


rials, and  as  to  recipients,  by  covering  dis- 
closure to  any  unauthorized  person,  not 
merely  communists  or  foreign  agents  as  in 
current  law  (50  U.S.C.  783  (b)).  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  conviction  that  the  information  was 
classified:  the  propriety  of  the  classification 
is  irrelevant.  To  avoid  the  possibility  of 
penalizing  persons  who  have  no  special  re- 
sponsibility for  classified  Information,  penal- 
ization of  the  recipient  either  as  an  accom- 
plice or  as  a  co-conspirator  Is  expressly  pre- 
cluded. 

§  1125.  An  unauthorized  recipient  of  classi- 
fied Information  himself  commits  an  offense 
only  if  he  is  a  foreign  agent.  The  provision 
of  current  law  (50  U.S.C.  783(c))  covering 
communists  who  are  not  foreign  agents,  as 
well  as  foreign  agents,  is  dropped. 

CHAPTER     13 

§  1301.  Current  law  contains  an  offense 
for  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  government  (18 
U.S.C.  371)  but  not  a  substantive  offense  of 
defrauding  the  government.  This  section  re- 
places that  portion  of  the  conspiracy  statute 
with  a  substantive  offense.  In  combination 
with  the  theft  provision  which  covers  frauds 
Involving  the  taking  of  property,  and  the 
various  other  provisions  of  Chapter  13  which 
cover  specific  forms  of  non-property  taking 
frauds  against  the  United  States,  this  sec- 
tion assures  adequate  coverage  against  any 
scheme  to  defraud  the  government. 

S  1313.  The  penalty  for  ball  jumping  paral- 
lels the  penalty  provided  for  the  underlying 
offense  charged  in  cases  of  major  crimes.  This 
eliminates  the  Incentive  to  Jump  ball  In  the 
hope  of  facing  a  reduced  penalty  after  suf- 
ficient time  has  passed  that  the  government's 
main  case  has  grown  stale  through  unavail- 
ability of  witnesses  and  evidence. 

§  1315.  Introducing  or  possessing  contra- 
band items  in  a  federal  prison  is  graded 
according  to  the  seriousness  of  the  item  in- 
volved, ranging  from  high  penalties  for  such 
things  as  firearms  or  heroin  to  very  minor 
penalties  for  such  things  as  prohibited  food 
Items  or  clgaretts  which  are  deemed  contra- 
band purely  for  reasons  of  prison  discipline. 
Under  current  law,  possession  or  introduc- 
tion of  any  prohibited  Item  carries  a  ten- 
year  felony  penalty. 

i  1321.  The  outright  bribery  of  a  witness 
In  an  official  proceeding  to  Infiuence  his  testi- 
mony receives  separate  treatment,  as  it  does 
In  current  law.  It  carries  a  relatively  high 
penalty,  refiectlng  the  seriousness  of  the  of- 
fense tmd  its  effect  on  the  administration  of 
Justice. 

§  1322.  Payments  that  do  not  amount  to 
outright  bribes,  but  are  nonetheless  improper 
payments  for  or  because  of  a  person's  testi- 
mony or  appearance  at  an  official  proceeding, 
are  penalized  as  they  are  under  current  law. 
Problems  that  have  plagued  the  courts  on 
the  Issues  of  who  specifically  is  a  witness  or 
when  an  official  proceeding  has  begun  have 
been  resolved. 

{  1323.  Current  law  covers  tampering  with 
witnesses  and  Informants  by  means  of  force 
or  threats  only  in  a  vague  obstruction  of 
justice  statute.  This  section  spells  out  the 
prohibited  conduct  In  detail,  but  continues 
a  catch-all  clause  to  assure  that  the  coverage 
of  current  law  is  maintained.  The  provision 
of  current  law  making  it  a  federal  crime  to 
cross  a  state  line  or  to  u.se  an  Interstate  fa- 
cility for  the  purpose  of  bribing  a  witness  in 
a  state  case  is  broadened  to  cover  such  con- 
duct for  the  pvirpose  of  threatening  or  In- 
timidating such  a  witness. 

§  1324.  Current  law  does  not  cover  cross- 
ing a  state  line  or  using  an  Interstate  facil- 
ity to  retaliate  against  a  witness  or  an  In- 
formant in  a  state  proceeding.  This  section 
would  parallel  the  bribery  jurisdiction  In 
such  cases. 

S;  1331-1336.  These  sections  deal  with 
criminal  contempt  and  related  offenses.  Con- 
tempt may  be  punished  summarily,  as  It 
carries  only  a  six-month  prison  term.  How- 
ever,   If    the    contemptuous    behavior    con- 
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stltutes  an  offense  under  another 
of  the  Code  (e.g.,  failure  to  appear 
ness),  the  person  could  later  be 
for  such  an  offense  and  would  face 
tional  prison  term  of  up  to  three 
der  current  law,  there  Is  no  limit  on 
of  imprisonment  that  may  be 
a  prosecution  for  criminal  con 

§  1342.  Current  law  does  not  makfe 
an  offense  If  the  false  testimony  is 
terlal.  This  section  creates  such 
carrying  a  misdemeanor  penalty,  as 
included  form  of  perjury. 

§  1343.  This  section  consolidates 
merous    false    statement   statutes 
throughout  the  United  States 
title   18  alone.  The  offense,  unllk( 
law,  Is  graded  below  the  penalty 
in  order  to  obviate  practical 
der  the   current   statutes.  Oral 
ments,  as  well  as  written  ones,  arn 
by  the  section.  A  limited  defense 
to  exempt  oral  false  statements,  an^ 
false  statements,  made  to  law 
officers. 

5  1346.  In  correspondence  with 
of  Congress  in  1970.  the  two-witne^ 
perjury  prosecutions  is  eliminated 
tlon  defense  Is  codified,  and  a 
eluded  permitting  conviction  upon 
two  inconsistent  statements 
of  which  of  the  two  is  false.  The 
"materiality",  which  previously  has 
to  case  law.  is  codified  along  the 
Istlng  judicial  Interpretation. 

§  1351.  Although  the  term 
eliminated,  this  section  covers  in  a 
fashion  the  same  reach  as  the  ctirreilt 
provisions,  and  maintains  the  hlgt 
under  current  law  (fifteen  years) 
a  public  servant. 

Concurrent   federal   Jvirlsdlction 
ecute  state   and  local   briberies   is 
tended  beyond  current  law.  Where 
tlon  does  exist  to  prosecute  for  a 
ery,  however.  It  is  the  federal 
bribery  that  will  apply,  and  not 
tlon  that  happens  to  exist  under 
the  particular  state  in  which  the  o 
curred.    This    should    help    simplify 
prosecutions     for     such     state 
briberies. 

i  1352.  The  current  lesser-lnclude(  1 
bribery  is  maintained  to  cover 
tlons  where  no  express  agreement 
standing  can  be  proved,  but  wher^ 
ment,  either  before  or  after  the 
tlon  in  question,  Is  made  "for  or 
such  action.  This  provision  has 
of  material  value. 

J  1354.  Payments  to  public 
leal   party  officials,   and  relatives 
servants  are  made  illegal  If  the 
made  in  return  for  the  recipient's 
Influence  on  a  public  servant  wltli 
to  his  official  action. 

§  1356.  Public  servants  are 
using  their  own  official  actions  or 
gained  because  of  their  position 
gain  while  they  remain  public 
for  one  year  after  they  leave  publli  i 
As  a  statute  of  general  applicabilltj 
fense  is  new  to  federal  law. 

{  1357.  The  use  of  force,  threat 
tlon.  or  deception  to  Influence  a 
vant  In  the  exercise  of  his  official 
prohibited.  However,  a  defense  Is 
If  the  threat  wm  of  lawful  conduc; 
purpose  was  solely  to  Influence 
servant  to  perform  his  duties 

CHAPTER     14 

5  1401.  Contrary  to  the  Brown  Coihmlsslon 
proposal,   for  the  purpose  of  avolc  Ing 
necessarily  complex  proof  problems 
evasion  statute  Is  graded  as  a  seven 
ony  irrespective  of  the  size  of  the 
flclency. 

CHAPTKR     IS 

§  1501.  The  current  statute  covering  con- 
spiracy to  deprive  a  person  of  his  cl  11  rights 
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is  modified  by  writing  it  as  a  substantive 
offense,  by  elmiinatlng  the  more  antiquated 
provisions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
offense  may  be  committed  (going  'in  dis- 
guise" on  a  highway  or  on  another's  prem- 
ises) ,  by  eliminating  the  requirement  that 
the  victim  be  a  citizen,  and  by  grading  the 
offense  as  a  misdemeanor  rather  than  a  10- 
year  felony.  The  reduction  to  a  misdemeanor 
is  appropriate  in  light  of  the  nature  of  the 
offense,  and  in  light  of  the  fact  that  an 
actual  assault,  maiming,  or  murder  occurring 
in  the  course  of  the  offense  may  be  sepa- 
rately charged  and  punished. 

§  1502.  This  replacement  for  the  current 
civil  rights  statute  reaching  state  action 
covers  a  law  enforcement  officer  who  inten- 
tionally commits  a  crime  against  a  person 
which  deprives  that  person  of  his  civil  rights. 
It  Is  narrower  than  existing  law  in  that  it 
covers  only  acts  that  are  criminal  in  them- 
selves: It  is  broader  than  existing  law  in  that 
the  required  intent  concerns  the  criminal  act 
and  not  the  deprivation  of  civil  rights. 

S  1531.  Coverage  of  existing  law  is  expanded 
to  include  disclosure  of  the  contents  of  inter- 
cepted mail,  thereby  paralleling  the  provi- 
sions of  the  wiretapping  statute. 

5§  1532-1533.  The  current  statutory  provi- 
sions against  wiretapping  and  electronic 
eavesdropping  are  maintained.  The  current 
provision  that  prohibits  certain  advertising 
of  eavesdropping  devices  Is  expanded  to  cover 
additional  forms  of  advertising. 

CHAPTER    16 

§  1601.  The  degrees  of  murder  are  elimi- 
nated as  they  have  been  employed  histori- 
cally, only  to  differentiate  between  murders 
to  which  the  death  penalty  is  applicable  and 
those  to  which  it  is  not;  this  differentiation 
Is  supplied  In  the  proposed  new  code  by  sec- 
tion 2401. 

The  felony-murder  doctrine  Is  continued 
in  a  modified  form.  It  applies  only  if  the  kill- 
ing occurs  in  the  course  of  one  of  the  offenses 
specified,  tf  the  killing  is  of  a  person  other 
than  one  of  the  participants  in  the  offense, 
and  If  the  kUUng  In  the  course  of  the  offense 
was  a  reasonably  foreseeable  possibility  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  defendant. 

Concurrent  federal  jurisdiction  over  homi- 
cide (and  other  offenses  in  the  assault  area) 
is  limited  to  lesser  federal  public  servants 
who  are  law  enforcement  officers,  prison  em- 
ployees, or  other  specifically  designated  for 
coverage  by  the  Attorney  General,  and  who 
are  killed  because  of  their  official  duties.  Con- 
current federal  jurisdiction  is  also  provided, 
by  the  ancillary  jurisdiction  concept,  over 
killings  occurring  in  the  course  of  certain 
specified  felonies,  some  of  which  currently 
carry  an  Increased  penalty  if  death  results  In 
the  course  of  the  offense,  and  some  of  which 
do  not.  While  the  Brown  Commission  draft 
would  permit  federal  prosecution  for  a  mur- 
der occurring  In  the  course  of  any  other  fed- 
eral offense,  the  proposed  code  limits  the  at- 
tachment of  such  ancillary  jurisdiction  to 
approximately  twenty-five  federal  offenses  In 
which  the  availability  of  an  aggravated  pen- 
alty Is  most  needed. 

§:  1602-1603.  In  these  sections,  as  In  the  as- 
sault series,  an  increased  penalty  Is  provided 
if  the  victim  of  a  manslaughter  or  a  negligent 
homicide  is  the  President  or  a  successor  to 
the  presidency. 

§  1611.  Unlike  the  recommendation  of  the 
Brown  Commission,  but  like  current  law,  this 
provision  provides  an  appropriately  severe 
penalty  (15  years)  where  an  assault  reaches 
the  level  of  maiming. 

5  1615.  This  provides  for  an  Increased 
penalty  for  engaging  In  any  criminal  conduct 
which  recklessly  endangers  the  life  of 
another.  The  provisions,  which  was  suggested 
by  the  Brown  Commission,  provides  a  con- 
venient way  for  upgrading  offenses,  which 
may  or  may  not  In  themselves  endanger 
human  life,  when  life  in  fact  is  endangered 
(e.g.,  arson) .  It  also  provides  a  means  of  in- 


creasing the  penalty  where  extremely 
aggravated  forms  of  regulatory  offenses  are 
committed. 

S  1621.  Current  law  punishes  kidnapping 
for  ransom  "or  otherwise."  This  section  spells 
out  the  specific  Instances  in  which  a  kid- 
napping will  warrant  the  highest  penalties. 
The  grading  section  Is  designed  to  deter  a 
kidnapper  from  subjecting  his  victim  to  seri- 
ous bodily  injury  or  death. 

§5  1622-1623.  These  are  lesser-included 
forms  of  kidnapping,  carrying  grading  levels 
proportionate  to  the  offense.  Current  law 
applies  the  same  penalty  to  all  forms  of  kid- 
napping. 

§  1625.  The  grading  of  aircraft  hijacking 
is  altered,  like  kidnapping,  to  provide  the 
highest  penalty  where  a  victim  of  the  offense 
Is  killed,  the  next  highest  penalty  where  a 
victim  of  the  offense  Is  seriously  injured,  and 
the  third  highest  penalty  where  no  victim 
of  the  offense  is  injured.  This  approach 
is  predicated  on  the  theory  that  the  primary 
responsibility  of  the  government  is  to  deter 
the  offender  from  taking  the  lives  of  Innocent 
victims. 

A  special  aircraft  hijacking  jurisdiction 
provision  has  been  provided  to  Implement  the 
responsibUlty  of  the  United  States  under  the 
recent  Convention  for  International  Coopera- 
tion to  Combat  Aircraft  Hijacking. 

§  1631.  The  offense  of  rape,  and  the  other 
sexual  offenses  In  the  sections  that  follow, 
apply  without  distinction  as  to  the  sex  of  the 
offender  or  of  the  victim;  forcible  sodomy 
Is  Included  In  the  definition  of  the  offense. 

No  particularized  evidentiary  require- 
ments, corroboration  requirements,  or  In- 
struction requirements  are  Included,  nor  Is 
there  any  defense  or  grading  distinction 
based  upon  the  promiscuity  of  the  victim. 

The  fifteen-year  penalty  Is  the  basic 
penalty  only.  To  it  U  added,  by  the  use  of  the 
ancillary  Jurisdiction  concept,  any  penalty  for 
use  of  a  weapon  (seven  years),  serious  bodily 
injury  (seven  years),  maiming  (fifteen 
years),  or  death  (life  imprisonment  or 
death). 

S  1632.  Subsection  (a)  (4)  provides  a  gen- 
eral lesser  included  form  of  rape  which  serves 
to  assure  that  an  offender  is  less  apt  than 
under  current  law  to  avoid  any  penalty  at 
all  where  a  Jiuy  questions  the  sufficiency 
of  the  victim's  resistance. 

§  1633.  Consensual  sexual  activity  between 
peers  is  excluded  from  the  statutory  rape 
provision.  A  limited  mistake  of  age  defense 
is  provided. 

CHAPTER    17 

!§  1701-1703.  The  grading  of  the  arson 
series  of  offenses,  while  apparently  lower 
than  is  customary.  Is  subject  to  being  in- 
creased by  application  of  the  assault  and 
murder  series  of  offenses  where  persons  are 
Injured  or  kUled,  and  by  application  of  the 
reckless  endangerment  offense  where,  al- 
though no  one  Is  Injured,  persons  are  en- 
dangered by  the  commission  of  the  offense. 
Vital  public  facilities  are  specifically  in- 
cluded for  protection  against  arson,  bomb- 
ing, and  other  damage. 

§  1711.  The  modem  state  code  version  of 
burglary  is  largely  adopted,  with  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  outmoded  common  law  require- 
ment of  a  "breaking".  The  federal  interest 
in  covering  such  premises  as  bank  buildings 
and  post  offices  is  preserved. 

§  1712.  The  criminal  trespass  statute  is 
carefully  graded  so  that  the  penalty  matches 
the  degree  of  protection  required  by  the 
premises  in  question  and  the  amount  of 
notice  a  trespasser  has  received.  The  highest 
penalty  (Class  A  misdemeanor)  is  limited 
to  trespass  In  highly  secured  government 
premises  and  dwellings. 

S  1721.  The  robbery  offense  is  cast  In  tra- 
ditional terminology,  which  has  a  fairly  set- 
tled meaning,  instead  of  the  "theft  plus  as- 
sault" terminology  suggested  by  the  Brown 
Commission. 
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§  1722.  Extortion  Is  Included  as  a  separate 
offense,  paralleling  the  robbery  offense,  in- 
stead of  being  submerged  in  the  general  theft 
section  as  suggested  by  the  Brown  Commis- 
sion. This  avoids  the  loss  of  a  favorable  body 
of  case  law.  However,  the  section  is  worded 
to  overcome  the  adverse  effects  of  a  recent 
Supreme  Court  opinion  construing  the  legis- 
lative Intent  as  to  one  aspect  of  the  existing 
statute  in  an  unusually  restrictive  manner. 
A  jurisdictional  provision  is  added  to  per- 
mit federal  prosecution  of  persons  extorting 
money  from  an  employee  of  a  federally- 
insured  bank,  thus  filling  a  major  gap  In  the 
current  law  which  co\ers  only  bank  robbery 
and  not  bank  extortion. 

§  1723.  This  section  creates  a  lesser  form 
of  extortion,  permitting  a  grading  distinc- 
tion not  available  under  curreut  law. 

I  1724.  The  loansharklng  provisions  passed 
by  Congress  In  1968  are  here  Incorporated  In 
revised  form.  The  only  material  change  is 
the  making  of  an  independent  offense  out 
of  elements  constituting  only  a  prima  facie 
case  tinder  the  1968  legislation.  This  offense, 
committed  by  making  a  loan  of  over  (100 
at  an  annual  Interest  rate  In  excess  of  45 
percent  which  Is  unenforclble  under  the  law 
of  the  state  In  which  It  is  made  (and  which 
presumably  is  Intended  to  be  enforced  by 
extra-legal  means) ,  carries  a  seven-year  pen- 
alty as  opposed  to  fifteen  years  for  the  other 
two  forms  of  loansharklng.  The  plenary 
federal  jurisdiction  provided  by  the  1968  act, 
which  was  based  upon  the  commerce  power 
and  the  bankruptcy  power,  Is  continued  un- 
changed. 

§  1731.  The  70-some  theft  provisions  under 
current  law  are  consolidated  Into  a  single 
offense.  It  covers  all  common  law  property- 
taking  offenses,  Including  larceny,  embezzle- 
ment, misappropriation,  and  fraud.  It  should 
assure  a  far  greater  uniformity  of  case  in- 
terpretation than  previously  has  been  pos- 
sible. The  extensive  list  of  circumstances  un- 
der which  the  federal  government  might 
prosecute  for  theft  is  derived  from  the  juris- 
dictional provisions  of  the  numerous  statutes 
being  consolidated. 

I  1735.  The  existing  maU  fraud  and  wire 
fraud  statutes  have  been  extremely  valuable 
in  federal  prosecutions  of  "white  collar" 
crime,  having  received  highly  favorable  inter- 
pretations by  the  federal  courts.  Incorporat- 
ing these  statutes  within  the  gener.il  theft 
provision,  as  suggested  by  the  Brown  Com- 
mission, could  well  result  in  the  loss  of  what 
Is  one  of  the  most  Important  bodies  of  fed- 
eral case  law.  This  section  sets  forth  the  pro- 
visions of  those  exlstng  statutes,  using,  for 
the  most  part,  the  current  language.  A  pri- 
mary difference  is  that,  since  the  central  ele- 
ment of  the  offense  Is  the  scheme  to  defraud 
rather  than  the  use  of  the  malls  for  Inter- 
state communications  as  in  existing  law,  the 
mailing,  for  example,  of  fifty  post  cards  In 
furtherance  of  a  single  scheme  wUl  con- 
stitute one  offense  rather  than  fifty.  This 
meets  the  concerns  that  have  been  expressed 
about  this  aspect  of  the  existing  statutes. 

A  new  statutory  injunction  remedy  is  pro- 
vided in  the  procedural  part  of  the  Code  to 
restrain  violations  of  this  section — a  remedy 
that  should  be  of  considerable  importance 
in  protecting  potential  victims  from  "white 
collar"  crime.  This  provision  parallels  the  ef- 
fective provision  for  Injunctive  relief  which 
has  long  been  available  for  violation  of  the 
fraud  provisions  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Act.  The  limited  injunctive  relief 
currently  granted  the  Postmaster  General  is 
too  narrow  to  be  effective. 

5  1741.  This  section  consolidates  more  than 
50  current  statutes  relating  to  counterfeit- 
ing and  forgery— Including  statutes  covering 
the  counterfeiting  and  forgery  of  U.S.  and 
foreign  currency  and  securities;  U.S.  docu- 
ments, badges,  seals,  etc.;  writings  used  to 
infiuence  an  action  of  the  U.S.:  records  of 
federally  Insured  banks,  and  securities  and 
tax  stamps.  The  section  creates  a  distinction 
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between  the  terms  "counterfeited"  and 
"forged"  and  clearly  defines  each  term,  elim- 
inating the  confusion  engendered  by  the 
common  law  use  of  these  terms  as  synonyms. 
Counterfeiting  (manufacturing  a  writing  In 
its  entirety)  is  treated  as  a  more  serious 
crime  than  forgery  (altering  an  otherwise 
genuine  writing) . 

i  1742.  This  section  consolidates  more  than 
20  current  statutes  dealing  with  the  unau- 
thorized use  of  certain  writings  of  the  UJS., 
such  as  obligations  and  securities,  seals,  pass- 
ports, licenses,  citizenship  documents,  post- 
age stamps,  etc.  The  unauthorized  issuance 
or  use  of  such  writings,  where  there  Is  a  fed- 
eral Interest,  is  given  the  same  general  cov- 
erage as  in  the  forgery  and  counterfeiting 
area,  thereby  providing  consistent  and  uni- 
form coverage. 

§  1743.  Consolidated  in  this  section  are  ap- 
proximately fifteen  current  statutes  relating 
to  the  manufacture,  use,  or  possession  of  im- 
plements suited  for  the  counterfeiting  of 
U.S.  coins,  currency,  stamps,  postmarks, 
vouchers,  securities,  seals,  citizenship  papers, 
visas,  licenses,  and  foreign  coins  and  ciir- 
rency. 

S  1751.  This  offense  of  commercial  bribery, 
although  broadly  worded.  Is  limited  by  the 
circumstances  giving  rise  to  federal  jurisdic- 
tion to  those  cases  where  the  payments  in- 
volve the  banking  industry  and  government 
contractors.  Contrary  to  the  suggestion  made 
by  the  Brown  Commission,  the  reach  of  the 
section  Is  not  broadened  beyond  the  bounds 
of  current  law.  Existing  federal  jurisdiction 
over  the  offense  is,  in  fact,  contracted  In 
order  to  avoid  an  unnecessary  overlap  with 
state  criminal  jurisdiction  where  there  is  no 
real  need  for  federal  Intervention.  The  specific 
provisions  of  current  law  dealing  with  the 
televised  quiz  shows  and  "payola"  in  the 
record  Industry  are  maintained  as  misde- 
meanors outside  the  criminal  code. 

i  1752.  This  section  moves  from  title  29  of 
the  United  States  Code  the  most  serious  form 
of  bribery  of  union  officials — Involving  pay- 
ments from  employers  to  influence  union  ac- 
tions— and  increases  the  penalty  from  a  mis- 
demeanor level  to  a  three-yesa'  felony. 

The  present  title  18  statutes  covering  bri- 
bery of  pension  and  welfare  officials  is  con- 
tinued. Its  reach  is  expanded,  however,  to 
cover  all  trust  funds  for  employee  benefits. 
Current  law  is  also  expanded  to  Include  the 
bribing  of  union  officials  In  relation  to  union 
membership  procedures  and  work  placement, 
and  in  relation  to  the  Investment  or  ex- 
penditure of  union  assets — a  coverage  which 
will  parallel  that  of  the  existing  theft  provi- 
sions. 

S  1765.  This  section  retains  existing  pen- 
alty provisions  of  current  law  that  punish 
such  acts  as  distributing  mlsbranded  foods 
or  drugs  with  Intent  to  defraud,  thereby 
preserving  the  availability  of  felony  prison 
sentences  for  this  form  of  "white  collar" 
crime.  The  current  penalty  for  sound  re- 
cording piracy  is  increased  to  a  felony  level 
to  reflect  recent  problems  in  that  Industry. 

§1766.  Offenses  concerning  the  knowing 
distribution  of  adulterated  meat,  poultry, 
and  eggs  are  moved  Into  the  criminal  code 
and  maintained  as  felonies  in  order  to  ensure 
public  safety  and  protection. 

CHAPTER   18 

§§  1801-1806.  These  sections  generally 
maintain  the  substance  of  the  existing  fed- 
eral law  concerning  riots,  although  the  defl- 
nitlon  of  "riot"  has  been  contracted  to  re- 
quire participation  by  at  least  flve  rather 
than  three  persons.  In  addition,  federal 
jurisdiction  over  the  offense  of  participating 
In  a  riot  has  been  slightly  contracted  and 
the  penalty  for  the  offense  has  been  reduced 
from  five  years  to  six  months,  unless  the 
riot  occurs  In  a  federal  prison  or  other 
federal  detention  facility.  In  which  case  the 
penalty  Is  one  year.  Similar  grading  distinc- 
tions are  applied  to  inciting  or  leading  a  riot 
and  arming  rioters. 


§§  1811-1812.  These  sections  Incorporate 
the  existing  penal  provisions  from  regulatory 
oifenses  involving  firearms  and  explosives. 

§  1813.  As  in  a  recently-enacted  provision 
of  existing  law,  the  use  of  a  firearm  or  explo- 
sive in  the  course  of  a  crime  is  made  an 
independently  chargeable  offense  with  a 
mandatory  minimum  penalty.  This  provision 
also  covers,  although  by  a  lower  mandatory 
penalty,  the  use  of  any  other  kind  of  dan- 
gerous weapon  in  the  course  of  a  felony. 

§  1821.  These  provisions  parallel,  in  the 
code  form,  the  new  penal  sanctions  for  drug 
offenses  recently  proposed  to  Congress  to 
supplement  those  enacted  in  1970.  Basically, 
they  will  provide  more  severe  penalties  for 
persons  who  traffic  In  substantial  quantities 
of  hard  narcotics,  while  continuing  present 
law  with  respect  to  other  drugs.  A  procedural 
section  continues  provisions  for  discharging 
first  offenders  found  guilty  of  mere  posses- 
sion, as  well  as  for  expurglng  records  of  such 
offenders  who  are  less  than  21  years  old. 
Possession  of  marijuana  or  other  drugs  con- 
tinues to  be  a  misdemeanor. 

§§  1831-1832.  These  provisions  consolidate 
several  current  statutes  covering  gambling 
activities,  restricting  the  application  of  fed- 
eral law  to  large-scale  illegal  gambling  and 
to  protection  of  state  antl-gambllng  policies. 
Under  section  1831,  engaging  In  an  Illegal 
gambling  business  of  a  specified  size,  or 
accepting  lay-off  wagers,  carries  a  seven-year 
penalty.  Section  1832  prohibits  interstate 
transmission  of  gambling  Information  and 
transportation  of  gambling  devices  or  pro- 
ceeds from  gambling. 

Pending  the  recommendations  of  the 
newly-created  Commission  on  the  Review 
of  the  National  Policy  Toward  Gambling,  no 
changes  in  the  wagering  tax  laws  are 
Included. 

§  1851.  This  section  consolidates  various 
provisions  of  current  law  dealing  with  ob- 
scenity. The  section  covers  dissemination  of 
obscene  material  to  all  persons  other  than 
those  who  have  legitimate  scholarly  or  medi- 
cal reasons  for  possessing  it.  The  definition 
of  "obscene  material"  is  more  objective  and 
precise  than  under  current  law;  this  will 
make  the  coverage  of  the  law  clearer  to  citi- 
zens and  to  the  courts. 

§  1861.  This  section  largely  parallels  the 
racketeering  provisions  of  the  Organized 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1970.  The  penalty,  how- 
ever, is  raised  from  20  years  to  30  years.  Provi- 
sions for  criminal  forfeiture  and  civil 
remedies  have  been  moved  to  the  procedural 
part. 

5  1862.  Current  law  does  not  contain  an 
offense  of  leading  a  criminal  syndicate,  al- 
though several  suggestions  for  such  an  of- 
fense have  been  made  In  the  past.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter,  the  offense  can  lever  be  prose- 
cuted unless  evidence  has  been  secured  as 
a  result  of  a  wiretapping  warrant,  unless  an 
undercover  agent  has  Infiltrated  the  organi- 
zation, or  unless  a  member  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  willing  to  testify  (occasional  Instances 
of  such  willingness  are  beginning  to  occur). 
The  offense  carries  a  thirty-year  potential 
penalty,  with  a  ten-year  mandatory  mini- 
mum. 

S  1863.  This  section  continues  the  current 
law  proscription  on  use  of  evidence  to  prose- 
cute organized  crime  activities  and  raises  the 
penalty  from  flve  to  seven  3rears. 

!  1881.  This  section  Incorporates  the  as- 
similated crimes  provisions  of  current  law. 
It  Is  of  less  Importance  than  In  current  law, 
however,  because  the  rest  of  the  code,  by 
separating  the  federal  Jurisdictional  elements 
from  the  definitions  of  offenses,  provides  a 
readymade  federal  code  for  application  in 
enclaves.  Hence,  all  major  offenses  in  en- 
claves will  be  prosecuted  directly  under  other 
federal  statutes,  leaving  only  the  relatively 
less  important  offenses  to  be  assimilated. 

CHAPTER  20 

S  2002.  This  provision  has  the  effect  of 
reducing  all  felonies  outside  title  18  to  the 
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level  of  a  one-year  misdemeanor, 
certain  repeating  offenders.  This  Is 
slble  by  moving  all  serious  felonies 
proposed  new  criminal  code,  and 
outside  title  18  only  those  offenses 
one-year's  Imprisonment,  or  less.  Is 

5  2003.  This  section  continues 
discretion   to   order   the   making 
sentence  Investigation  and  report 
cases. 

§  2004.  This  section  permits  a  Ju 
pose  a  requirement  that  certain 
give  notice  to  classes  or  persons  _ 
their  convictions  In  order  to  faclllta 
suits  for  restitution.  There  Is  no 
provision  In  current  law.  While 
Commission  would  have  applied  _ 
vision  only  to  corporate  offenders 
vision  also  includes  Individual  ofl 
vlcted  of  offenses  Involving  fraud 

CHAPTER   21 

{ 2101.   This  section   follows   cmj-ent 
In  creating  no  presumption  for 
probation. 

S  2102.  Unlike  current  law,  a  mlnliAum 
year   term   of  probation   Is  provided 
probation  is  Imposed  for  a  felony 

i  2103.  A  split  sentence  as  a  condition 
probation,   as   provided   by   current 
eliminated.  The  same  general  effect 
achieved  by  alternative  means. 

!  2104.  This  section  Is  consistent  .. 
ent  law,  rejecting  the  recommendatl  )n 
Brown   Commission   that   probation 
quired    to    run    concurrently    with 
state,  or  local  prison  terms.  Since 
pose  of  probation  Is  to  observe 
son  conducts  himself  out  of  custody 
tlon  term  cannot  sensibly  run  con 
with  a  prison  term. 

CHAFTEB   22 

§  2201.  This  section  effects  a  matferlal  in- 
crease in  current  fine  levels  In  order  to  make 
sanctions  against  "white-collar"  crUne  more 
effective.  The  basic  fine  levels  are  Approxi- 
mately ten  times  the  amounts  recommended 
by  the  Brown  Commission.  The  high  ;r  alter- 
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native  limit  of  double  the  defendant's  gain 
or  the  victim's  loss  was  recommended  by  the 
Brown  Commission.  If  the  defendant  Is  con- 
victed of  a  non-title- 18  offense  for  which  the 
maximum  fine  Is  even  higher  than  that  per- 
mitted by  section  2201,  the  highest  of  the 
three  limits  Is  the  one  that  governs. 

§  2202.  In  Imposing  a  fine,  the  court  Is  re- 
quired to  take  Into  consideration  the  defend- 
ant's ability  to  pay. 

§  2204.  Imprisonment  for  willful  refusal  to 
pay  a  fine  (as  opposed  to  Inability  to  pay  a 
fine)  Is  permitted  for  a  limited  period  If  the 
nonpayment  Is  Inexcusable.  Inexcusable  fail- 
ure to  pay  by  an  organization  renders  the  ap- 
propriate disbursement  officer  subject  to  Im- 
prisonment for  the  f allxire  to  pay. 

CHAPTXB   23 

I  2301.  Under  this  provision,  the  Judge  re- 
tains power  to  sentence  a  defendant  to  any 
term  of  years  up  to  the  maximum  set  for  the 
offense.  Authority  Is  provided  for  a  Judge  to 
set  a  minimum  term  which  a  defendant  must 
serve  before  being  eligible  for  parole,  but, 
unlike  the  current  law  which  makes  a  min- 
imum term  automatic  in  the  absence  of  a 
contrary  action  by  the  court,  affirmative  ac- 
tion by  the  court  Is  required  to  Impoee  such 
a  term.  The  longest  period  that  can  be  set 
by  the  court  Is  one-fifth  of  the  total  term 
Imposed,  as  opposed  to  one-third  of  the  to- 
tal term  Imposed  as  Is  the  case  under  cur- 
rent law. 

§  2302.  Included  automatically  within  any 
sentence  to  Imprisonment  is  a  term  of  parole 
to  which  a  defendant  may  be  subject  even 
If  he  has  served  the  total  term  of  his  Im- 
prisonment, and  an  additional  contingent 
term  of  Imprisonment,  totalling  no  more 
than  one  year,  to  which  he  may  be  subject 
If  he  violates  parole  after  having  served  the 
full  term  of  Imprisonment  Imposed.  Such  a 
provision,  the  substance  of  which  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  Brown  Commission,  does 
not  exist  in  current  law.  It  assures  that  all 
prisoners  will  receive  at  least  some  street 
supervision. 


S  2303.  The  provisions  of  this  section  lim- 
it the  power  of  a  court  to  Impose  consecu- 
tive sentences.  No  such  statutory  limitation 
exists  In  current  law. 

CHAPTER    24 

§  2401.  This  section  creates  a  constitution- 
ally supportable  death  penalty  provision.  It 
would  permit  application  of  the  death  pen- 
alty only  to  treason,  sabotage,  or  espionage, 
or  to  murder  committed  either  by  itself  or 
in  the  course  of  seven  other  federal  offenses. 
Even  In  such  Instances,  the  penalty  could 
not  be  Imposed  unless  the  Jury,  in  a  separate 
proceeding,  found  that  one  or  more  factors  In 
the  list  of  aggravating  factors  existed,  and 
that  none  of  the  factors  In  the  list  of  miti- 
gating factors  existed.  Upon  such  a  special 
finding,  however.  Imposition  of  the  death 
penalty  by  the  Judge  would  be  mandatory. 

CHAPTER   42 

I  4202.  This  provision,  unlike  the  corre- 
sponding provision  recommended  by  the 
Brown  Commission,  creates  no  presumption 
either  for  or  against  parole.  The  Parole  Board 
is  required  to  reconsider  a  denial  of  parole 
annually  Instead  of  every  three  years  as  un- 
der current  law. 

S  4204.  Under  current  law,  the  period  of 
parole  lasts  for  the  balance  of  the  term  of 
Imprisonment  Imposed  but  not  served, 
whether  It  is  20  days  or  20  years.  This  sec- 
tion requires  the  Imposition  of  a  specific 
parole  term  of  between  one  and  five  years, 
Irrespective  of  the  period  of  Imprisonment 
Imposed  but  unserved.  Contrary  to  current 
law,  the  Parole  Board  Is  empowered  to  ter- 
minate a  period  of  parole  prior  to  Its  expira- 
tion date. 

S  4205.  Contrary  to  current  law,  the  Parole 
Board  Is  empowered  to  Increase,  up  to  a 
total  period  of  five  years,  any  lesser  term  of 
parole  previously  Imposed. 

§  4207.  This  section  sets  forth  detailed  pro- 
visions for  the  revocation  of  parole  to  accord 
with  requirements  of  a  recent  Supreme  Court 
decision. 


EXHIBIT  NO.  4 
Cautionary  note:  The^e  tables  should  be  used  is  a  rough  guide,  since  they  attempt  to  compare  materials  that  are  not  always  comparable. 
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Present  title  18 


Brown  commission 


S.  1400 


S.  1 


Ch.  15— Claims  and 
services  In  matters 
affecting 
Government: 

281 Titles Title  10 Title  5. 

283 Title  5 Tit.e  10 Title  5. 
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1751-52 1741,  1743 2-8E2,  2-8E3. 

TiUeSl Title31 Title  31. 

1351-52,  1751 1341,  1343,  1741-42....  2-6D1,  2-602,  2-8E1. 

1751-52 1741 2-8E1. 

1751 1741 2-8E2. 

1751 1741 2-8E1. 

1752 1741-43 2-8E3. 


546. 
547. 
548. 

549. 


....  1343,  1421,  1423 2-6G4. 

....  Title  19,  1421-23;  2-6G4;  title  19. 

proc.  part  title  18. 
Title  22 Title  22. 


Title  22. 
1421-2 2-6G4. 


550 

551 

552 

Ch.  29— Elections  and 
political  activities: 

591 

592 


1411. 

1411,  title  19 1343, 1421;  proc.  2-6G4;  tiUe  19. 

part  title  18. 
1411. 1732 1343,  1345,  1421,  2-6G4,  2-8D3. 

1731-32. 

1352, 1732 1343, 1731 2-602,  2-8D3. 

1323,1367,1411 1325,1345 2-6B3,  2-6C1,  2-6G4. 

401, 1002 Omitted 1-2A6,  2-9F5. 


Omitted do. 

1535 do. 


1-1A4. 
2-6H1. 
2-6HI,  2-7F3. 


593-94 1511.1531 Omitted;  1521... 

595 1511.1531-32 1523 :.:.  2-6Hi:  2-7F2;  2-7F3. 

596 Omitted Omitted Omitted. 

597 1531 1521 2-6Hh 

598 1532 1523 2-7F2. 

599-600 1364-65,1531 1355;  title  2 -'-6E2. 

601 1511,1532-33 1523 2-6H1,  2-7F2. 

602-03 1534 1525 2-6H2. 


Present  title  18 


Brown  commission 


S.1400 


S.  1 


604-05 1532 Omitted 2-7F2. 

606 1533 1524 2-6E5 

607 1534 Omitted 2-6H2. 


608-12 Title  2. 


1541. 


Title  2  (omined  in 

part). 
1526 


Title  2 


2-6H3. 


1731-32 2-8D3. 

1731,  1742-43 2-SD?,  2-8E1. 


613 

Ch.  31— Embez'le- 
ment  and  theft: 

641 1732 

642 1732.1752. 

643 1732, 1737;  title  5 17311 '.'.'.'.'.'.'.  2-8D3!2-8D6,  title  5. 

644... 1732  1737:  title  12....  1731 2-803,2-806  title  12. 

645-47 173?,  1737;  title  28....  1731 2-8D3  2-8D6  title 28 

648-53 1732, 1737;  title  5 1731;  title  5 2-803,  2-8D6  title  5. 

654 1732,  1737 1731 2-803  2-8D6 

655 1732,1737,3501 1731 1-4A3,  2-8D?  2-8D6. 

656-57 1732,  1737 Ill,  1731 2-803  2-806 

658 1738 1735 2-8D7 

659 206,707,1732,1737...  205,1731-33 2-803,2-806,3- 

1185,2-804. 

660 707, 1732, 1737 1731 2-803  2-805  3- 

11B5. 

661 1732,1737 1731 2-802  2-803,2-806. 

662 1732,1737 1732 2^04! 

663-64 1732.1737 1731 2-803  2-806. 

Ch.  33 — Emblems.  ' 

insignia  and 
names: 

700.. 

701.. 

702.. 

703.. 

704. 


Title  4 Title  4 2-9G1. 

Title4 Title4 Title  4. 

Titles  10, 42 Title  10,  title  42 Titles  10, 42. 

Title  22 Title  22... Title  22. 

Iltle  10 Title  10 Title  10. 


705-06 Title  36 Title  36 Title  36. 

707 Title  7 Title  7 Title  7. 

708 Title  22 Title  22 Title  22. 

709 Title  4 Title  12,  title  28 2-8F4;  title  4. 

710 Title  10 Title  10 Title  10. 

711 Title  7 Title  7 Title  7. 

712-13 Title  4 Title  4 Tide  4, 

714 Title  43 Title  43 TiUe  43. 

715 (Not  considered) Title  16 (Not  considered.) 

Ch.  35— Escape  and 
rescue: 

751 1306 1314 2-6B5, 1-2A4. 

752-53 1306 1001,1314  (omitted       2-685, 1-2A6, 2-683. 

in  part). 

754 1301 Omitted 2-6B1. 

755 1306-07 Omitted Omitted. 

„     756-77 1120 1118 2-5B11. 

Ch.  37— Espionage 
and  censorship: 

792 1118 1311 2-5810. 

793-94 1112-13 1002,1121-24 2-587,2-588. 

795-97 1112-13,  1712;  title  50.  Title  SO 2-587,2-588  2-8C5; 

title  50. 

1114 Omitted 2-588. 

1712;  title  42 Title  42 2-8C5;  title  42. 


798 

799 

Ch.  39— Explosives 
and  other  danger- 
ous articles: 
831. 


832-34 1602,1613,1701, 

1704;  title  49 


835 

836 

Ch.  40— Importing, 
manufacturing,  dis 
tribution  and 
storage  ol  explo- 
sive material: 

841 

842 

843 


Title49 Title49 Title49. 

1615;tltle49 2-783,2-881,2-883; 

title  49. 

Title  49 Title  49 Title  49. 

Title  15 Title  49 Title  15 


Title  26 Title  15 Title  26. 

1812;  title  26 Title  15 2-903,  title  26. 


THe26 Tit.e  15 

844 109(1),  1614,  1618  111,  1601.  1611-13. 

1701, 1705, 1811,  1615-lt.  1701-04, 

1814.  3202(2Xe);  1811, 1813,  proc.  pL 

title  26.  title  18. 

845-48 Ttle26 Title  15 Title26. 

Ch.  41— Extortion 
and  threats: 

871 1614-15 

872 1381, 1617, 1732-33... 

873 1381, 1617, 1732-33... 

874 1732 

875-77 1614, 1617-18, 1732- 

33. 

Ch.  42— Extortinate 
credit  transactions: 

891-96 1771 111.1724 2-*D2. 

Ch.  43— False 
personation: 

911 1352 1343;  title  8 2-9C2. 

912-13 1381 1361,1731,1361 2-6F4. 

914 1732-33 1731-32 2-803. 

915 1381 1731 2-6F4. 

916 Title  7 Title  7 Title  7. 

917 Title  36 TiUe  36 TiUe  36 


TiUe  26 

2-7C3,  2-881,  2-885, 
2-902  2-902, 
2-905;  title  26. 


111,1616-18 2-7C3. 

1722 2-6F4,  2-9C3,  2-9C4. 

1723 2-9C3,2-9C4. 

1722-23 2-9C3. 

1616-17. 1722-23 2-7C3, 2-9C3, 2-904. 
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EXHIBIT  NO.  4— Continued 
[Cautionary  note:  The^  tables  should  be  used  as  a  rough  guide,  since  they  attempt  to  compare  materials  that  art  not  always  comparabte.) 

TABLE  1— Continued 


[This  table  traces  the  provisions  of  present  title  18 


Ch.  44— Firearms: 

921 Title  26 

922 1812;  title  26 

923 Title  26 

924 1811.  3202(2Xe); 

title  26. 

925-28 Title  26 

Ch.  45— Foreign  relations: 

951 1206;  title  22 

952 1112-14 

953 Omitted 

954 ....  1353 

955 Title  22 

956 1202 

957 1001-02 - 

958 1203. 

959 1203;  title  22 

960 1201-02  -     ..  

961... 1204-05;  title  22....  _ 

962 1201. 1204-05;  tiUe  22. 

S63-64 1204-05;  Utie  22 


I«9 


!l5 Title  26. 

.do 2-9D3;  title  26. 

.do Title  26. 

1812-13;  tiUe        2-902,  l-4B2(bX2) 
(V);  title  26. 
TitfclS.. Title  26. 


3H 


11!  J 

ii:i-24 

Onjtted 

.do 

Tltfc22 

12(!.. 

Oit  tted 

12(1 

12(  t 

12(1.  

Til  !22 

Till!  22 


12CI 


1!04 

11 
965 1204-05, 1352;  title  22.  12C  I;  title  22;  proc. 

p  irt  title  18. 
1201, 1343;  title  22; 

p  ocd.  part  title  18. 
120  I;  title  22;  proc. 

(  irt  title  18. 
TitI  I  22. 


966 1352;mie22.... 

967 1204-05,  title  22. 


969.  .- Title  22 

970. (Not  considered) 

Ch.  47 — Fraud  and 


170  -04. 


false  statements: 

lOOl 

1002 

1003 


1352 

1751 

1732,1751. 


1004 1753;  title  12 

1005 1352,1732.1751. 

1753;  title  12. 
1006 1352,1372,1732, 

1751,  1753, 1758; 

title  12. 

1007 1352,  1732 

1008. 1352. 1732, 1751... 

1009 Title  12  

1010 1352,1732,1751, 

1753. 

1011 1352,1732 

1012 1352,1356,1361; 

title  42. 

1013 1732... 

1014 1352, 1732 

1015 1108,1221.1224, 

1352, 1753. 

1016 1352, 1753 

1017-19 1753 

1020 1352.1732-33 

1021-22 1753 

1023 1732-1737 

1024 1732:  title  10 

1025 1732, 1753 

1026 1352 

1027 1352,1732-33 

Ch.  49— Fugitives 
from  justice: 

1071-72 1303 

1073-74 1310 


134  1. 
174 
134  1 
174 

134 


134 


ti 


....  134  1 

....  134 

....  134 

....  134 

....  173 

....  173 

....  173 

....  134 

....  134 


131 

131 


Ch.  50    Gambling: 

1031 

1082 

1083 

1084      

Ch.  51 -Homicide: 

nil 

1112 

1113 

1114 

1115 

1116-17 


Title  46. 

1831;  title  46 

Title  46 

1831-32 


tl 


Til 
183 
Tl 
205 


tl 


1601-02 

1601-03 

1001 

1601-03 

1601-03 

(Not  considered). 


160 

100 
100 
111 


Ch.  53— Indians: 

1151-53...  211 

1154-56 Title  25. 

1158-62 do.. 


134  1 


1163 1732 

1164-«5.  ..  Title  25 

Ch.  55— Kidnapping: 

1201  ..  1631-33:1635.... 

1202 1304 

Ch.  57-Labor;  1231..  1551 

Ch.  59— Liquor 

traffic:  1261-65 Title  27 

Ch.  61    Lotteries: 

1301-03 1831-32 

1304-05 Omitted 

1306  Title  12 

Ch.  63    Mail  fraud: 
1341-43. 1001,1732,1751. 


1731 
Til 


183! 
T 

.  TitI 
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Criminal  Code  Reform  Act  of  1973;  and  to  S.  l.) 


title  22;  1001, 
;  proc.  part  title 


2-5C5;  title  22. 

2-5B7,  2-5B8. 

Omitted. 

2-602(3X7). 

Title  22. 

2-5CI,  1-2A5. 

Omitted. 

2-5C2. 

2-5C2,  title  22. 

2-5C1. 

2-503,2-504;  title  22. 

2-5C1,  2-5C3, 2-5C4; 

title  22. 
2-5C3, 2-5C4;  title  22. 


2  503, 2-5C4, 2-602; 

title  22. 
2-602:  title  22. 

2-5C3,  2-SC4;  title  22. 

Title  22. 

(Not  considered.) 


1731.1741 


1741, 1742 

1356, 1742, 1751. 


134  1,1731 

134  1,1741 

Titl!l2 

134  1,1741 


134 
134 


,1731,1741; 

fe  5;  title  12. 

1731 


134  1. 
134  I 
130  ,  1343, 1742. 


1742 

,1742,1743.. 

i7'3i;V742.'. 

,1732^;!;;" 


proceeding  part 
18  (omitted  in 
l+rt). 


t  :le  : 


46 

;  title  46 

46 

1832;  tiUe  47. 


1601 -03 
HI 


,1602-03 

1601^3,  r6i  1-14'. 

-03      

1002,1601-03.... 


203  

Omitted 

;  title  25; 
oinitted  in  part. 

"    32 

25 


tl! 


2-6D2. 

2-8E2. 

2-803,  2-8E2. 

Title  12. 

2-602, 2-803,  2-8E2, 

title  12. 
2-602, 2-6  F3,2-8D3, 

2-8E2,2-8F3;  title 

12. 
2-«D2,  2-8D3,  2-8E2. 
2-602, 2-803,  2-8E2. 
Title  12. 
2-602, 2-803,  2-8E2. 

2-602,2-803. 
2-602, 2-603, 2-6E1; 

Title  42. 
2-803. 

2-602,2-803. 
2-602,2-503,2-501. 

2-«D2. 
2-fiD2. 

2-602,2-803. 
2-602. 

2-803,  2-806. 
2-803,  title  10. 
2-803.  2-602. 
2-602. 
2-602  2-803. 


2-6B3. 
2-6B7. 


Title  46. 
2-9F1;  title  46. 
Title  46. 
2-9Fl,2-9F2. 

2-7B1,  2-7B2. 
2-7B3,  2-7B4. 
2-7Bl,2-7B3, 1-2A4. 
2-7Bl,2-7B3,2-7B4. 
2-7B4. 

{Omitted  as  separated 
section]. 

l-lA6(b). 
Title  25. 
Do. 

2-803. 
Title  25. 


,1621-24 2-701,2-704. 

2-6B3(aX3). 

2-77F6. 


100  1 
131! 
Om  tted 

TitI  1  27 Title  27. 


tl! 


;  title  39 2-9F1,  2-9F2. 

47 Omitted. 

12 Title  12. 

17* 2-805. 


Present  title  18         Brown  commission         S.  1400 


S.  1 


Ch.  65— Malicious 
mischief: 

1361 

1362 

1363 

1364 

Ch.  67— Military  and 
Navy: 

1381 

1382 

1333 

1384 

1385 

Ch.  69— Nationality 
and  citizenship: 

1421 

1422 

1423 

1424 

1425 

1426 

1427 

1428 

1429 

Ch.  71— Obscenity: 

1461 

1462-6 

Ch.  73— Obstruction 
of  justice: 
1501 

1502 

1503 


1705 1701-04 

1107, 1705 111-1112,1701-04.. 

1107, 1613, 1704-05 do 

1701,  1705 1701-04 , 


1119 

1712 

1712;  title  10. 

1841-43 

Title  10 


1117, 1311. 

Title  50... 

do..... 

Omitted.... 

Title  10... 


2-8B5,  2-886. 
2-5B4.  2-«B5,  2-8B 

Oo. 
2-8B1,  2-8B2. 


2-5B10. 
2-8C5. 

2-8C5,  title  10. 
2-9F3, 2-9F4. 
Title  10. 


1732, 1737;  title  28....  1731 

1362,1732 1351-52,1731 

1225,1352,1531,  1224-25,1301,1341, 

1751,  1753.  1343, 1741, 1742. 

1221,1224,1351-52,       1224,1301,1341, 

1753.  1343, 1742. 

1224. 1351-52, 1361,       1224, 1301,  1343, 1742. 

1753. 
1351-52, 1751-52 1341, 1343, 1741-43.... 

401,  1002 Titles 

Title  8 do 

1342-43 1332-33 


1851 1851 

1851 1851:  proc.  part  title 

18. 


2-803, 2-806,  title  28. 
2-6E2, 2-803. 
2-503,  2-602. 

2-501,  2-5D3. 2-6D1, 

2-602. 
2-503,  2-601,  2-6D2, 

2-8E6. 
2-601,  2-602, 2-8E2, 

2-8E3. 
1-206,  2-503. 
Title  8. 
2-6C2. 

2-9F?. 
2-9F5. 


.  1301-03, 1611-12.... 

.  1301-02 

.  1301,  1321-24,  1327, 
1346, 1366-67. 


1504.... 
1505.... 

1506.... 


1324 

1301  1321-23,1327, 

1346, 1366-67. 
1323,1352,1356,1732. 


1507 

1508 

1509 

1510 

1511 

Ch.  75— Passports 
and  visas: 

1541 

1542 

1543 

1544 

1545 

1546 

Ch.  77— Peonage  and 
slavery: 

1581 

1582 

1583 

1584-85 

1586 

1587-88 

Ch.  79— Perjury: 

1621 

1622 

1623. 

Ch.  81— Piracy  and 
privateering: 
1651 

1652. 

1653 

1654 

1655 

1656 

1657 

1658 

1659 

1660 

1661 

Ch.  83— Postal 
Service: 

1691-99 

1700 

1701 

1702.. 

1703 

1704 

1705 

1706- 

1707-10 


1325 

1326 

1301 

1322, 1367 

1361, 1831-32-  ... 


1302, 1611-14 

1302,1611-14 

1321-25. 1357-58... 


1328 

1321-25. 

1325,1343.1345,1731. 

1328 

1327 

1302.1357 

HI,  1322-24 

1351-52,1831 


2-6B1, 2-6B2, 2-7C1, 

2-7C2. 
2-6Bl,2-6B2. 
2-5Bl,2-6Cl,2-6C3, 

2-6F2,  2-6C4, 2-6E3. 

2-6E4. 
2-6C3. 
2-6B1.2-6C1.2-6F2. 

2-604,  2-6E3,  2-6E4. 
2-6C1,  2-602,  2-603. 

2-863. 
2-6C4. 
2-6C5. 
2-6B1. 

2-6C1  2-6E4. 
2-9Fl,2-6El. 


1381,1753 1361,1742 2-6F4,  2-6D2,  2-8E6. 

1225, 1352, 1753 1221-22,  1225,  1343. ..  2-503, 2-602. 

1751 1225, 1741,  1742;  title    2-8E2. 

22. 
401, 1002.  K21-22,         1221-22, 1225;  title  22.  1-2A6, 2-501,  2-50; 

1225,t.t!e22.  title  22. 

Title  22.... Title  22 Title  22. 

1221-22,1351-52     1221-22,1341,1343.   2-501,2-601,2-602. 

1751-53.  1741,  1743.  2-8E2, 2-8E3. 


1301,1631-32 1302,1622 2-«Bl,  2-701.  2-702 

401,1002 Omitted 1-2A6,  2-702. 

1631 1622 2-701. 

1631-32 1622 2-701,  2-072. 

1002 Omitted Omitted. 

1631-32 1622 2-701,2-702. 

1351 1341 8-601. 

401,1003 1003 2-«01. 1-2A6, 1-2A3, 

2-6C1. 
1351 204,1341,1346 2-601,2-602. 


204 E-1A4(53)  and  (54); 

Chs.  7-8. 

204 1-1A7,  2-7Bl,2-8B2. 

204 1-A7. 

204 1-IA7,  1-2A6. 

204 2-705. 

204 2-803. 

401,1002-04,1805 204 2-705, 1-2A6, 1-2A4, 

1-2A5. 

204 2-886,  2-803. 

204 l-lA4(M)and(65). 

2-802. 

1304,1732 204 2-804,2-683. 

201(1),  1721 204 1-1A4(54),  2-8D2. 


201(1);  chs.  16-17... 

208(h) 

208(g) 

208(h),  401, 1002.... 

1805. 

1732. 


1613,  1705,  1732. 
201(aXl),  1721... 


Title  39 Title  39 Title39. 

1737,  title  39 do 2-806;  title  39. 

1301 1302 - 2-6B1. 

1564,1732 1302,1531,1731 2-703,2-803. 

1564, 1705;  title  39....  1302, 1531, 1703;  title  7-7G3,  2-886;  title  39. 
39. 

1734;  title  39 1731 2-803;  title  39. 

1301.  1564,  1705 1302, 1703 2-681,  2-7G3,  2-8B6. 

1301, 1705, 1732 1302,  1703, 1731 2-«Bl,  2-886,  2-803. 

1732 1731-32 2-806. 
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Present  title  18         Brown  commission         S.  1400 


S.  1 


1711. 
1712. 
1713. 
1714. 
1715. 
1716- 


1716A 

1717 

1718 

1719 

1720 

1721 

1722 

1723 

1724 

1725 

1726-28 

1729-31 

1732 

1733 

1734 

1735-37  "(new).. 
Ch.  84— Presidential 
assassination,  kid- 
napping and 
assault: 

1751 


1732,1737 1731;  title  39-.--.-.. 

1352,  1732;  title  39...-  1343,  1731;  title  39... 

1753;  title  39 1942 

Omitted Title  39 

Title  39 do -- 

1001,  1601-03, 1612-       1601-03,  1611-15; 

13,  1701-02, 1704-         title  39. 

05;  title  39. 

Title  39 ---.  Title  39 -.------ 

1001, 1003;  title  39-...  1001, 1003;  title  39..- 

Title39 Title  39 

1733 1731 

1733, 1751 1731. 1741 

1732, 1737;  title  39....  1731 

1352, 1733;  title  39-..-  1343, 1731 

1733;  title  39 1731;  title  39 

Title  39 Title  39 

1733;  title  39 1731;  title  39 

1732;  title  39 1352, 1731 

1381;  title  39 Title  39 

1753;  title  39 1343, 1742 

1733;  title  39 1731.-.. 

Title  39 Title  39 

Title  39 Title  39 


2-803,  2-806. 

2-602,  2-803;  title  39. 

2-602;  title  39. 

Omitted. 

Title  39. 

Chs.  7-8,  title  39. 


Title  39. 

1-2A3;1-2A4.  title  39. 
Title  39. 
2-803. 
2-803. 

2-803, 2-806;  title  39. 
2-602, 2-803;  title  39. 
2-803;  title  39. 
Title  39. 
2-803;  title  39. 
2-803;  title  39. 
2-6F4:  title  39. 
2-602;  title  39. 
2-803;  title  39. 
Title  39. 
Title  39. 


1752. 

Ch.  85— Prison-made 
goods; 

1761-62 

Ch.  87— Prisons: 

1791 

1792 

Ch.  89— Professions 
and  occupations: 

1821 

Ch.  91— Public  lands: 

1851 

1852-54 

1855 

1856 

1857-58 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862-63 

Ch.    —Public  officers 
and  employees: 

1901 


1001, 1004, 1601-03,       111, 1001-02, 1601-02, 
1611-12, 1631-32;  1611-14, 1621-23; 

Title  18,  pt.  D.  proc.  pL  title  18. 

(Not  considered) 205, 1871;  ttle  3 


Title  15 Title  15. 


1309;  title  18,  pt  E..-.  1315.  -    ... 
1308-09 1315,1801-03. 


2-7B1, 2-701, 1-2A4, 
1-2A5,  3-lOAl. 

2-681, 2-886. 


Title  15. 

2-686, 3-12C1. 
2-«86, 2-981,  2-983, 
1-2  A4, 1-2  A5. 


TiUe  15. 


Title  15 Title  15. 


1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907-08 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 


1923 

Ch.  95— Racketeering: 
1951 


1732 

1705,1732 

1702. 1704-05 

1703 

1705 

1301 

1617;  title  43 

1732;  title  43 

1712 


1732,1737,3501; 

title  5. 

1371-72 

1372 

1371-72 

1371,3501 

1371;  title  12 

1371;  3501:  title  12.... 

1363;  title  12 

Title  28 

1732, 1737;  title  28.... 

1363,1732.3501 

Title  5 

Title  19. 

1737;  title  5 

1352, 1512;  title  5 

Omitted 

1352,1732 

1352-1732 

1732:  title  5 

1352. 1511. 1617; 

title  5. 
1732,1734 


1731 

1702-03,1731-32 

1702-03 

Title  43 

1703 

1302 

Title  43 

do 

Omitted  in  part;  1712. 


1731. 


1356,  title  5 

1356 

Omitted 

Titles 

Title  12 

do 

do 

Title  28 

.do 


1353. 

Titles 

Title  19 

1731;  title  5 

1343;  title  5 

Titles 

1343.1731 

1341. 1343, 1731.. 

1731-. 

1343;tiUe5 


1001,  1004,1721,  1732- 


1731 

Ill, 1721-22 


1952 1361,1403,1701,1732,    1321-22,1351-52, 

1822-24, 1831-32,  1701, 1721-23. 

1841.  1821-22. 1824. 

1831-32,  1841. 

1953  -.--  1831-32 205,1832 

1954 1758;  title  18,  pt.E.-..  1752 -.---. 

1955  "  ..--  1831;  title  18,  pt.  0-.-  1831;  proc.  pt..  title  18. 

Ch.  96— Racketeer  influenced  and  corrupt  organizations: 

1961  ...  Not  considered 111,1861 

1962 do       1002,1861 

1963 do  1861;  proc.  pt.,  title  18 

im    ".'.'."'.'.'.'..'... ..lio Proc-  pt-  title  18 


1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968 
Ch.  97— Railroads: 

1991 1001.1711,1713..... 

1992  ...  707,1601-03.1613. 

1701-02,1705. 


do 

do 

:::""::":'";ido-: 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

1711 

1601-03. 1611-14. 
1701-04;  proc.  pL 
tiUe  18. 


2-803. 

2-886  28B3. 

2-882,  2-883. 

2-884. 

2-8B6. 

2-681. 
.  2-9C4;  title  43. 
.  2-803;  title  43. 

2-8C5. 


2-803,2-806, 1-4A3; 
title  5. 

2-6F1.  Z-in. 
.  2-6F3. 
.  2-6n,2-6F3. 

2-6  Fl,  104  A3. 
.  2-*Fl;  title  12. 
.  2-6Fl,l-4A3;  title  12. 
.  2-6E2;  title  12. 
.  Title  28. 

.  2-803,  2-806;  title  28. 
.  2-6E2,  2-803, 1-4A3. 
.  Titles. 
.  Title  19. 
.  2-806;  title  5. 
.  2-602,  2-7F3;  title  5. 
.  Omitted. 
.  2-602,  2-8D3. 
.  6-602,  2-803. 
.  2-803;  title  5. 

2-602,  2-7F2, 2-9C4; 
title  5. 

2-803. 

2-9C1,  2-9C3,  2-802, 

2-803. 
2-9C1,  2-6E1,  2-6G3, 

2-881,  2-9E1,  2-9E2, 

2-9F4. 

2-9F2. 
2-8F2. 
2-9F1,  1-4A4. 

2-9C1. 

2-9C1. 
.  2-9C1,  1-4A4. 
.  3-13A1,  3-13A2,  3- 
13A3. 

3-13A4. 

3-13A4. 

3-13A4. 

3-13AS. 

2-781,  2-8D2,l-2A4. 
2-781,2-782,2-783, 

2-784,2-881,2-882 

2-885. 2-8B6. 


Present  title  18         Brown  commission         S.  1400 


S.  1 


Ch.  99— Rape: 

2031  1641-42 

2032 1641. 1646 

Ch.  101— Records 
and  reports: 

2071  —  1356,1705,1732 

2072 1753;  title  7 

2073      1732-33.1737.1753.- 

2074 Title  15 

2075 Title  5 

2076  Title  28 

Ch.  102- Riots: 

2101-02 206. 707. 1801-02 

Ch.  103— Robbery 
and  burglary: 

2111-12.- 1721 - 

2113        1601-3,1611-13.1711. 

1721.  1732. 


2114 1611-13, 1721 

2115 1711 

2116       1301, 1611-12, 1712- 

13. 
2117 206,707.1001,1712- 

13. 
Ch.  105— Sabotage: 

2151 1105 

2152 1107, 1301, 1705, 1712.. 

2153-54 1004.1105-07 

2155-56 1105. 1107 

2157 Omitted 

Ch.  107— Seamen  and 
stowaways: 

2191 1612,1633 

2192  ....  1001.  1003-04, 1633. 

1801, 1803. 

2193 1805 

2194 1631-33 

2195 Title  46. 

2196 1613 

2197 1732, 1751. 1753 

2198 1642 

2199 1714, 1733 

Ch.  109— Searches 
and  seizures:  ..  .. 

2231  1301,1366,1611-13, 

1616. 

2232 1301,1323 

2233 1301. 1323,1401.1732. 

2234-36 1521 

Ch.  HI— Shipping:  ^  ,,,, 

2271  1004,1705.1732 

2272"      1705.1732 

2273    1705 

2274  -  .  1001-04. 1705;  title 

46. 

2275    1601,1611-13.1701 

05. 


1631-32 2-7E1. 

1633 2-7E2. 

1345  1731 2-603,2-886,2-803. 

1343,1742 2-6D2,title7. 

1343, 1731. 1741 2-8D3,  2-8D6, 2-*D2. 

Title  15 Title  15. 

Titles Titles. 

Title  28 Title  28. 

205. 18-1-03, 1805 2-9B1. 2  9B2, 2-9A1. 


1721 

Ill,  1601-02,  1611- 
14,1711,1721, 
1731-32. 

1611-14  1721 

1711 

1302,  1611  14,  1712- 

205,  1711;  proc.pt. 
title  18. 

Ill 

1111-12. 1302. 1701- 
1704,  1712. 

1002,  1111-1112 

1002,1111-12 

Omitted 


2-802. 

2-781,  2-782,  2-7B3, 
2-784,  2-7Cl,2- 
7C?,  2-8C1,  2-8C2, 
2-801,  2  802,  2-803. 

2-7C1,  2-7C2  2-801, 
2-802. 

2-802. 

2-6B1,  2-7C1,  2  7C2, 
2-8C5. 

1-2A4,  2-8C5.  2-8C2. 


2-584. 

2-584,  2-681,  2-886, 

2-805. 
2-584,  1-2AS. 
2-584, 1-2AS. 
Omitted. 


1611-13,1623 

1117. 1621-23, 1626- 


1626 

1621-23 

Title  46 

1615 

1731, 1741-43 

1631-32 

111,1713 


2-7C1.2-7C2,  2-703. 
2-586,2-703,2-981, 

2-983, 1-2A3, 1-2A4, 

1-2A5. 
2-705. 

2-701,  2-702,  2-703. 
Title  46. 
2-886. 

2-803,  2-8E2. 
2-7  E2. 
2-803. 


2276 1001.1705.1711-13....  1703,1711 


2277-78 

2279 

Ch.  113— Stolen 
property: 
2311 

2312 

2313 

2314-15 - 


Title  46 

1712;  title  46 


1302, 1358, 1611-14.       2-6B2,  2-6E3  2-7C2. 
18i3  2-7C3,2-7C4. 

1302, 1325 2-€Bl,  2-682,  2-6C1. 

1302, 1731 2-681,  2-6C1.  2-«Gl. 

2-803. 
1501-02 2-7FS. 

1002. 1702-04, 1731....  2  886,  2-803. 1-2A5. 

1702-04,1731 2-886,2-803. 

1702-04 2-886. 

204, 1002, 1301,  2-886,  1-2A3,  1-2A4. 

1702-04;  Proc.  1-2A5;  title  46. 

1615,  lVl-04 2-7B1.  2-7C1.  2-7C2. 

2-8B1,  2-882, 
2-883,  2-884. 
2-885. 
-  .  2-886,  2-8C2.  2-8C5, 
1-2A4. 

Title  46 Title  46. 

do 2-8C5;  title  46. 


2316-17 

2318 

Ch.  115— Treason, 
sedition,  and 
subversive  activities 

2381 

2382 

2383-85 


1735(7),  1736. 1741(0, 
1754(k).  (1). 

1732.1736 

1732 

1732. 1751, 1752 

1732 

Title  15 


111.  1744 2-8Al(12),  2-8A2. 

1731         2-803.  2-808. 

1732         2-803. 

1301,' 1731, 1732. 1741.   2-803,  2-8E2,  2-8E3. 
1743. 

1732 2-803. 

Title  15 TiUe  15. 


1101-02 

1118 

1103 


2386 

2387 

2388 


2389-90. 
2391.... 


1104;  title  50 

1110 

1004. 1109-11. 1303. 


1101-03. 1203 

1004. 1109-11. 1303.... 


Ch.  117— White  slave 
traffic: 

2421 

2422-23 

2424 


1841 

1631-32.1841-42 

Omitted 


1101       2-581,2-582. 

Omitted 2-5810. 

1102. 1002, 1101-02.       2-583. 
1002,1103.  .   ,„ 

Omitted 2-901;  title  50, 

1117       2-586. 

1002."1114, 1115-17.       2-585,  2-*D2(aX6). 

1311  2-6B3,  1-205. 

1203  2-581,  2-582,  2-S83. 

2-5C2. 
Title  50        2-586,  2-602{aX6). 

2-683,1-205. 

1841  2-9F4. 

1621^22,1841 2-7D1,  2-702, 2-9F4. 

Omitted Omitted. 
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(Cautionary  note:  Thesi 


(This  tabi*  traces  the  provisions  of  present  title  18, 


Ini 


Present  title  18 


Brown  commission 


S.14I0 


Ch.  119— Wire  inter- 
ception and  inter- 
ception of  oral 
communications: 

2510 

2511 


2512.. 
2513.. 
2514.. 
2515.. 


.  1563;  Title  18,  pt.D. 
.  1561;titlel8,  pt.  0; 
title  47. 

-  1562 

.  5802 


Ill, 
1001 
Pl 
1533 
Proc, 


5803. 
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ited  States  Code.  '<>»?•,«;// c'JP^'^.'^l^^e^^tiona^^  jn  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal  Laws  (the  Brown  commission);  to  S.  1400.  the 


S.  1 


..  3-lOCl. 
2-7G1. 


534 

1532;  prx. 
title  18. 

2-7G2. 

pt.  title  18 1-4A4,3-13A3. 

3-1002. 

3-10C5. 


o 


Present  title  18         Brown  commission         S.  1400 


S.  1 


2516. 
2517. 
2518. 


2519 

2520 

Ch.  207— Release: 

3150 

Title  18  app.: 

1201 

1202 


^ do 3-10C2. 

SS do 3-10C3, 3-10C2. 

5«* do 3-10C3.  3-10C5, 

■ian?  ..  3-llEl. 

^ do 3-I0C4. 

5*08 do J-13A2. 


1305. 


1313. 


2-6B4. 

1812- title  26 1812;  title  15 Omitted. 

do do Do. 


Table  No.  2 
This    table    traces   the   provisions 


of   tbe 


Pinal  Report  of  the  National  Oommla  ion  on 


Reform    of    Federal    Criminal    Laws 


Brown   Commission")    to  the  provisions  of 

Act  of 

S.  1400 


3.   1400, 
1973."' 


the  "Criminal  Code  Reform 


Ch.  1 
101 
103 


Brown  Commission 
Preliminary  provlsiona: 


103 emitted 

104 emitted 

109   .4^  111 

Ch.  2:  Federal  penal  Jurisdiction: 
201 oknltted 

202  - omitted 

203  -. IQOl-03 

204    


205 
206 


207  (see  211) omitted 


208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
219 
Ch.  3: 


liability: 


Bases    of    criminal 
Culpability;  causation: 

301    

302    

303    

304    

305  oiiitted 

Ch.  4:  Complicity: 

401    

402    

403    

409    ""'.I. 

Ch.  5:  Responsibility  defenses:  Ju 
venlles;  intoxication;  mental  dia 
ease  or  defect : 

501    

502    

503 ""iiiiri! 

Ch.  6:  Defenses  Involving  justlflca 
tlon  and  excuse: 

601  (omitted  In  part).. 

602   

603 ■ 

604 


104 
621 
522 
522 
605 oriitted 


606 


607    £21-24 

608    oiiittcd 

609    

610    

619    ::   1^1,624 

Ch.  7:  Temporal  and  other  restraints 
on  prosecution : 

701    

702 "IIII" 

703 ocfltted 

704    or  iltted 

705 omitted 

706 _..   onatted 

707 omitted 

708 onitt«d 

709 Quitted 


("the 


101 
102 


303 
202 
205 


204 
1881 
203 
203 
204 
111 


301 
302 
501 
501 


401 
402 
403 
111 


603 
502 


523 


632 
611 


3281 
531 


Ch.  10:  Offenses  of  general  applica- 
bility: 

1001 1001 

1002 omitted 

1003 1003 

1004   1002 

1005   1004 

1006 omitted 

Ch.  11 :  National  security: 
1101 1101 

1102 1101 

1103  1101-1103 

1104  1104 

1105 nil 

1106 1112 

1107 nil 

1108  1115 

1109  1115-16 

1110 1117 

1111  — - 1114 

1112 1121 

1113  1122 

1114  1121-22.1124 

1115 1124 

1116  - — 1125 

1117  omitted 

1118  - 1311 

1119  1117,1311 

1120  1118 

1121  -. 1131 

1122 1127 

1129    -- omitted 

Ch.  12:  Foreign  relations,  immigration 
and  nationality,  foreign  relations, 
and  trade : 

1201   1201 

1202 1202 

1203    1203 

1204   1211 

1205 _.  12C4 

1206   1128 

Immigration,  naturalization,  and  pass- 
ports: 

1221    1221 

1222    1222 

1223    1223 

1224 _. 1224 

1225 1225 

1229 1226 

Ch.  13:  Integrity  and  effectiveness  of 
Government  operations : 

1301 1302 

1302    1302 

1303   1311 

1304 1312 

1306    1313 

1306 1314 

1307 omitted 

1808   1801 

1309    1315 

1310 1316 

1321 1322-23 

1322 1322-23 

1323    1325 

1324   _• 1326 

1325  -. 1328 

1326    _ 1327 

1327 1323 

1341    1331 

1342 _..     1332 


1343 
1344 
1346 
1346 
1349 
1361 


1333 
1336 
1336 
1003 
1334 
1341 


1362   1342-43 

1353   1343 

1364  1344 

1366   i34g 

1356   1343-45 

1361    1361 

1362   1352 

1363    1353 

1364  (omitted  In  part).. 1355 

1365   1354 

1366   1357 

1367 1324.  58 

1368 1361-66.  1357-58 

1369    1369 

1371  .— omitted 

1372   1356 

1381 1361 

Ch.  14:  Internal  revenue  and  customs 
offenses : 

1401   

1402 

1403    

1404 

1405   

1409 _ 


1401 
1402 
1411 
1411 
1411 
1403 


1411 1421—23 

Ch.  15:  Civil  rights  and  elections: 

1601  — 1501 

1502   1602 

1511    1511 

1512    1512 

1513    1512 

1514 1512 

1516 1513 

1516 omitted 

1521    1502 

1531    1521-22 

1532    1523 

1633    1524 

1534 1625 

1536 omitted 

1641    1526 

1651  omitted 

1561  1632 

1562 1633 

1563  1534 

1564 1531 

Ch.   16:   Offenses  involving  danger  to 
the  person : 
1601 1601 

1602   1602 

1603 1603 

1603    1601-03 

1611    1613 

1612   1612 

1613   1615 

1614   1616 

1615   1618 

1616 1614 

1617 1723 

1618 1617 

1619 omliled 

1631    : 1621 

1632   1622 
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1633   - —   1623 

1634 - 1621-23 

1635   1625 

1639   1624 

1641   1631 

1642   1632 

1643 1631 

1644 - 1632 

1646 1633 

1648   - 1634 

1647 1635 

1648 omitted 

1649   1636 

1660   1631-35 

Oh.  17:  Offenses  against  property: 

1701  1701 

1702 1615.  1701-02 

1703 omitted 

1704  1615, 1701-02 

1706 1702-03 

1706   1701-02 

1708 1704 

1709 111,  1704 

1711   1711 

1712 1712 

1713 1711-12 

1714 1713 

1719 1714 

1721    1721 

1731 1731 

1732    1731 

1733 1731 

1734 1731 

1736 1731 

1736 1731 

1737 1781 

1738 1736 

1739  (omitted  In  part) 1733 

1740 1731.1735 

1741 Ill 

1751 1741 

1752 1743 

1753 1742 

1754 1744 

1755    Title  31 

1756 1764 

1757   1753 

1758    1751-52 

1759    1771 

1771    1724 

1772    1761 

1773    omitted 

Ch.  18:  Offenses  against  public  order, 

health,  safety  and  sensibility: 

1801    1801 

1802    1802 

1803    1803 

1804 1804 

1805    1626 

1811     1811-12 

1812    1811-12 

1813    1811-12 

1814 1811 

1821    1825 

1822    1821-22 

1823   1822,24 

1824     1823 

1825 1821-23 

1826 1821-24 

1827   6101 

1829 111,1825 

1831    1831 

1832   1832 

1841    1841 

1842  (omitted  in  part).. 1841 

1843 omitted 

1848 omitted 

1849 1636, 1841 

1851    1851 

1852   1871 

1861    1871 

Ch.  30:  General  sentencing  provisions: 

3001   2001 

3002   105 

3003  omitted 

3004   2003 

8006 omitted 

3006   2002 

3007 2004 


Ch.  31 :  Probation  and  unconstitution- 
al discbarge: 

3101   2101 

3102    2103 

3103    2103 

3104   2104 

3105 omitted 

3106 omitted 

Ch.  32:  Imprisonment: 

3201    - - 2301 

3202 omitted 

Ch.  32:  Imprisonment: 

3203  (omitted  In  part) 2204 

3204 2303 

3205 2304 

Ch.  33:  Fines: 

3301   2201 

3302 2202 

3303 2203 

3304 2204 

Ch.  34 :  Parole : 

3401 4202 

3402   4202 

3403 4204 

3404 4205 

3405 4206 

3406 4208 

Ch.  35 :  Disqualification  from  office  and 
other  collateral  consequences  of 
conviction : 

3501    omitted 

3501 omitted 

3503 omitted 

3504 omitted 

3505 omitted 

Ch.  36:  Life  Imprisozmient : 
3601    omitted 

Ch.  36 :  Provisional :  Sentence  of  death 
or  life  imprisonment: 

3601    2401 

3602    2402 

3603   2401 

3604    2401 

Appellate  Review  of  Sentence:    Title 

28: 
1291 omitted 


By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McClellan)  : 
S.  1401.  A  bill  to  establish  rational  cri- 
teria for  the  mandatory  imposition  of 
the  sentence  of  death,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

BESTOBING  THE  DEATH  PENALTY 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  myself  and  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan) S.  1401,  a  bill  to  establish  ra- 
tional criteria  for  the  mandatory  impo- 
sition of  the  sentence  of  death,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Earlier  today,  I  introduced  S.  1400,  the 
massive  "Criminal  Code  Reform  Act  of 
1973."  Section  2401  of  that  biU  provided 
in  certain  instances  for  the  imposition  of 
the  death  sentence  in  Federal  prosecu- 
tions for  treason,  sabotage,  espionage, 
and  murder.  Section  2402  of  S.  1400  set 
forth  the  procedures  to  be  followed  in 
determining  the  applicability  of  the  sen- 
tence of  death  in  these  instances. 

The  bill  which  I  now  send  to  the  desk 
would  work  the  same  effect  as  sections 
2401  and  2402  of  S.  1400.  It  is  introduced 
separately  in  order  to  allow  the  Congress 
to  act  upon  the  death  penalty  as  an  in- 
dependent Issue  of  immediate  concern, 
which  can  be  resolved  prior  to  final  ac- 
tion on  the  larger  project  of  rewriting  the 
present  Federal  Criminal  Code. 

Present  Federal  law  provides  that  the 
death  penalty  is  an  authorized  sentence 
upon  conviction  in  at  least  10  instances, 
including  murder,  trea.son,  rape,  air  pi- 


racy, and  delivery  of  defense  Information 
to  aid  a  foreign  government.  (18  U.S.C. 
sec.  34  (destruction  of  motor  vehicles  or 
motor  vehicle  facilities  where  death  re- 
sults) ;  18  U.S.C.  sec.  351  (assassination 
or  kidnaping  of  Member  of  Congress) ;  18 
U.S.C.  sec.  794  (gathering  or  delivering 
defense  information  to  aid  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment) ;  18  U.S.C.  sec.  1111  (murder  in 
the  first  degree  within  the  special  mari- 
time and  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States) ;  18  U.S.C.  sec.  1114  (mur- 
der of  certain  ofiQcers  and  employees  of 
the  United  States) ;  sec.  1716  (causing 
death  of  another  by  mailing  injurious 
articles) ;  18  U.S.C.  sec.  1751  (Presiden- 
tial and  Vice  Presidential  murder  and 
kidnaping) ;  18  U.S.C.  sec.  2031  (rape 
within  the  special  maritime  or  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States) ;  18 
U.S.C.  sec.  2381  (treason) ;  and  49  U.S.C. 
sec.  1472  (i)   (aircraft  piracy)). 

As  drafted,  they  appear  to  be  imconsti- 
tional  under  the  1972  decision  in  Furman 
v.  Georgia,  408  U.S.  238  (1972).  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  several  other  statutes  that 
authorize  the  death  penalty,  but  each 
appears  to  be  unconstitutional  imder 
United  States  v.  Jackson,  390  U.S.  570 
(1968),  because  by  permitting  the  jury 
and  not  the  court  to  impose  the  penalty, 
they  inhibit  the  exercise  of  the  right  to 
demand  a  jury  trial. 

This  bill  will  cure  the  constitutional 
defects  inherent  in  present  law  as  re- 
vealed in  Furman  and  thus  restore  the 
death  penalty  as  an  available  sentence 
in  certain  heinous  situations. 

This  "two-track"  approach  to  restor- 
ing the  death  penalty  was  suggested  by 
the  President  in  his  March  14  crime  mes- 
sage and  Is  supported  fully  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures  (Mr.  McClellan) 
and  myself. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  unlikely  event 
that  any  Senator  is  unaware  of  it,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  partic- 
ularly shocking  crime  which  was  com- 
mitted here  in  a  Washington  suburb  just 
a  short  time  ago.  According  to  news- 
paper accounts,  5  men  armed  with 
handguns  and  a  shotgun  held  about  25 
employees  of  a  vending  machine  com- 
pany hostage  for  more  than  an  hour. 
During  that  time,  they  beat,  kicked,  pis- 
tol-whipped and  shot  their  victims  in 
what  appears  to  have  been  a  random 
exercise  of  terror.  One  of  the  detectives 
who  investigated  it  described  it  as  the 
most  vicious  holdup  he  had  ever  seen. 
At  the  end  of  it  all,  one  of  the  assailEmts 
was  dead.  Two  suspects  and  a  dozen  of 
the  innocent  victims  were  hospitalized. 
It  appears  to  have  been  pure  chance 
that  none  of  the  victims  was  killed.  As 
it  is,  one  woman  employee — shot  in 
the  throat — may  not  be  able  to  speak  for 
a  year,  and  others  may  have  been  per- 
manently disfigured. 

Reports  indicate  that  at  least  two 
of  the  suspects  were  not  new  to  crimes 
of  violence.  In  fact,  they  had  pleaded 
guilty  less  than  a  week  earlier  to  charges 
that  they  were  accessories  to  a  murder 
the  previous  September.  They  were  at 
the  time  of  this  most  recent  incident 
free  on  bond  awaiting  sentencing. 

This  case  is  not  unique.  It  does  under- 
score once  again  the  desperate  need  for 
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tough,  realistic  new  efforts  to 
lessness  and  violence.  And, 
It  underscores  the  need  to 
death  penalty  to  our  laws. 

But  If  they  run  true  to  foriji 
hear  social  theorists  talking 
"inhumanity"   of  new   laws 
the  criminals,  rather   than 
rights  of  peaceful  citizens 
from  the  threat  of  imminent 
Mr.  President,  I  say  to  the  _. 
rists:  Read  the  reports  of  this 
episode,  which  took  place  only 
and  tell  the  victims  if  the 
proach   to   crime   which   you 
should  be  pursued  to  the 
else.  Read  the  accounts  of 
who,  in  the  midst  of  the 
told,  and  I  quote:  "there's  no 
alty — what  do  I  have  to  lose," 
tell  these  victims  that  there  is 
in    the    recommendation    tha 
pimishment  be  restored. 

The  American  people,  in  my 
are  fed  up  with  the  kind  of 
occurred    last    week    in    the 
suburbs.  There  can  be  no  oth^r 
describe  it.  They  simply  are  fed 
must  be  a  return  to  the  idea 
a  person  breaks  a  law,  he  mu^ 
personally  responsible  and  he 
pimished  for  it.  The  Americajn 
are  not  of  a  mood  to  accept 

The  instant  bill  would  creade 
stitutionally  supportable  death 
limited  in  applicability  solely  to 
treason,   sabotage  or  espionage 
murder  committed  durinsr  the 
seven  specified  offenses  or 
limited    circumstances.    How 
death  penalty  could  only  be 
the  jury,  in  a  separate 
termlned  that  the  offense  was 
by  one  or  more  specified 
and  that  none  of  the 
gating  factors  was  present. 

It  Is  my  understanding  the 
Laws  Subcommittee  will 

consideration  of  this  Issue , 

will  be  able  to  enact  this  bill 
necessary  modifications  In  the 
distant  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
of  the  bill  and  the  transmittal 
printed  in  the  Record 
lowing  my  remarks  along  with .. 
accounts  of  the  shocking  crime 
to  earlier  in  this  statement  and 
from  the  President's  sixth 
sage  to  the  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
material  were  ordered  to  be 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.   1401 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
Representatives    of    the    United    „. 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tha  ; 
227  of  title  18,  United  States  Code 
ed  by  adding  after  section  3562  a 
3562A,  to  read  as  follows: 
'•3562A.  Sentencing  for  capital 

"(a)    A  person  shall  be  subjected 
penalty  of  death  for  any  ofTen.se 
by  the  laws  ct  the  United  States 
hearing    Is  -tield    In    accordance 
section. 

"(b)  When  a  defendant  Is  „ 
of  or  pleads  guilty  to  an  offense 
one  of  the  sentences  provided  Is 
Judge  who  presided  at  the  trial 
whom  the  guUty  plea  was  entered  „_ 
duct  a  separate   sentencing  hearln  ; 
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termine the  existence  or  nonexistence  of  the 
factors  set  forth  In  subsections  (f)  and  (g), 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  sentence 
to  be  Imposed.  The  hearing  shall  not  be  held 
If  the  Government  stipulates  that  none  of 
the  aggravation  factors  set  forth  In  sub- 
section (g)  exists  or  that  one  or  more  of 
the  mitigating  factors  set  forth  in  subsection 
(f )  exists.  The  hearing  shall  be  conducted. 

"(1)  before  the  Jury  which  determined  the 
defendant's  guilt; 

"(2)  before  a  Jury  Impaneled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  hearing  if 

"(A)  the  defendant  was  convicted  upon 
a  plea  of  guilty; 

"(B)  the  defendant  was  convicted  after  a 
trial  before  the  court  sitting  without  a 
jury:  or 

"(C)  the  Jury  which  determined  the  de- 
fendant's guUt  has  been  discharged  by  the 
court  for  good  cause;  or 

"(3)    before    the    court   alone,    upon    the 
motion  of  the  defendant  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  court  and  of  the  Government. 
"(c)   In  the  sentencing  hearing  the  court 
shall  disclose  to  the  defendant  or  his  coun- 
sel all  material  contained  In  any  presentence 
report.  If  one  has  been  prepared,  except  such 
material  as  the  court  determines  is  required 
to  be  withheld  for  the  protection  of  human 
life  or  for  the  protection  of  then  national 
security.  Any  presentence  Information  with- 
held from  the  defendant  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered In  determining  the  existence  or  the 
nonexistence  of  the  factors  set  forth  In  sub- 
section (f)  or  (g).  Any  Information  relevant 
to  any  of  the  mitigating  factors  set  forth  In 
subsection   (f)    may  be  presented  by  either 
the  government  or  the  defendant,  regardless 
of  its  admissibility  under  the  rules  govern- 
ing admission  of  evidence  at  criminal  trials; 
but  the  admissibility  of  information  relevant 
to  any  of  the  aggravating  factors  set  forth 
in  subsection  (g)  shall  be  governed  by  the 
rules  governing  the  admission  of  evidence  at 
criminal  trials.  The  goverrmient  and  the  de- 
fendant shall  be  permitted  to  rebut  any  In- 
formation received  at  the  hearing,  and  shall 
be  given  fair  opportunity  to  present  argu- 
ment as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  information 
to  establish  the  existence  of  any  of  the  fac- 
tors set  forth  in  subsection  (f)   or  (g).  The 
burden  of  establishing  the  existence  of  any 
of  the  factors  set  forth  In  subsection  (g)  Is 
on  the  government.  The  burden  of  establish- 
ing the  existence  of  any  of  the  factors  set 
forth  in  subsection  (f)  is  on  the  defendant. 
"(d)   The  Jury  or.  if  there  Is  no  Jury,  the 
court  shall  return  a  special  verdict  setting 
forth  Its  findings  as  to  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  each  of  the  factors  set  forth  in 
subsection  (f)  and  as  to  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  each  of  the  factors  set  forth  In 
subsection  (g). 

"(e)  If  the  Jury  or,  if  there  is  no  Jury,  the 
court  finds  by  a  preponderance  of  the  Infor- 
mation that  one  or  more  of  the  factors  set 
forth  In  subsection  (g)  exists  and  that  none 
of  the  factors  set  forth  In  subsection  (f )  ex- 
ists, the  court  shall  sentence  the  defendant 
to  death.  If  the  Jury  or.  if  there  Is  no  Jury, 
the  court  finds  that  none  of  the  aggravating 
factors  set  forth  in  subsection  (g)  exists,  or 
finds  that  one  or  more  of  the  mitigating  fac- 
tors set  forth  In  subsection  (f)  exists,  the 
court  shall  not  sentence  the  defendant  to 
death  but  shall  Impose  any  other  sentence 
provided  for  the  offense  for  which  the  de- 
fendant was  convicted. 

"(f)  The  court  shall  not  Impose  the  sen- 
tence of  death  on  the  defendant  if  the  Jury 
or.  If  there  Is  no  Jury,  the  court  finds  by  a 
special  verdict  as  provided  In  subsection  (d) 
that  at  the  time  of  the  offense 

"  ( 1 )  he  was  under  the  age  of  eighteen; 
"(2)  his  capacity  to  appreciate  the  wrong- 
fulness of  his  conduct  or  to  conform  his  con- 
duct to  the  requirements  of  law  was  signif- 
icantly Impaired,  but  not  so  Impaired  as  to 
constitute  a  defense  to  prosecution; 
"(3)  he  was  under  unusual  and  substantial 


duress,  although  not  such  duress  as  to  con- 
stitute a  defense  to  prosecution; 

"  (4)  he  was  a  principal,  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  this  title.  In  the  offense,  which 
was  committed  by  another,  but  his  participa- 
tion was  relatively  minor,  although  not  so 
minor  as  to  constitute  a  defense  to  prosecu- 
tion; or 

"(5)  he  could  not  reasonably  have  foreseen 
that  his  conduct  In  the  course  of  the  commis- 
sion of  the  offense  for  which  he  was  con- 
victed would  cause,  or  would  create  a  grave 
risk  of  causing,  death  to  another  person. 

"(g)  If  no  factor  set  forth  In  subsection 
(f)  Is  present,  the  court  shall  Impose  the 
sentence  of  death  on  the  defendant  if  the 
jury  or.  If  there  Is  no  Jury,  the  court  finds  by 
a  special  verdict  as  provided  In  subsection 
(d)  that: 

"(1)  If  the  defendant  Is  convicted  of  an 
offense  under  section  794  or  2381  of  this  title: 

"(A)  the  defendant  has  been  convicted  of 
another  offense  under  one  of  those  sections, 
committed  before  the  time  of  the  offense,  for 
which  a  sentence  of  life  Imprisonment  or 
death  was  Imposable; 

"(B)  In  the  commission  of  the  offense  the 
defendant  knowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of 
substantial  danger  to  the  national  security; 

"(C)  in  the  commission  of  the  offense  the 
defendant  knowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of 
death  to  another  person;  or 

"(2)  If  the  defendant  Is  convicted  of  mur- 
der or  of  any  other  offense  for  which  the 
death  penalty  Is  available  If  death  results: 
"(A)  the  defendant  committed  the  offense 
during  the  commission  or  attempted  com- 
mission of,  or  during  the  immediate  flight 
from  the  commission  or  attempted  commis- 
sion of  an  offense  under  section  751  794 
844(d),  844(f),  844(1),  1201,  or  2381  of  this 
title,  or  section  902(1)  of  the  Act  of  August 
23.  1958,  as  added  by  section  1  of  the  Act  of 
September  5.  1961.  and  amended  (75  Stat 
466,  49  U.S.C.  1472(1)); 

"(B)  the  defendant  has  been  convicted  of 
another  federal  or  state  offense,  committed 
either  before  or  at  the  time  of  the  offense, 
for  which  a  sentence  of  life  Imprisonment  or 
death  was  Imposable; 

"(C)  the  defendant  has  prevlouslv  been 
convicted  of  two  or  more  state  or  federal 
offenses  with  a  penalty  of  more  than  one 
year  imprisonment,  committed  on  different 
occasions  before  the  time  of  the  offense.  In- 
volving the  infliction  of  serious  bodily  In- 
Jury  upon  another  person; 

"(D)  In  the  commission  of  the  offense  the 
defendant  knowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of 
death  to  another  person  In  addition  to  the 
victim  of  the  offense; 

"(E)  the  defendant  committed  the  offense 
in  an  especially  heinous,  cruel,  or  depraved 
manner: 

"(P)  the  defendant  procured  the  commis- 
sion of  the  offense  by  payment,  or  promise 
of  payment,  of  anything  of  pecuniary  value: 

"(O)  the  defendant  committed  the  offense 
as  consideration  for  the  receipt,  or  In  expec- 
tation of  the  receipt,  of  anything  of  pecuni- 
ary value;  or 

"(H)  the  defendant  committed  the  offense 
against 

"(1)  the  President  of  the 'United  States, 
the  President-elect,  the  Vice  President,  or  If 
there  Is  no  Vice  President,  the  officer  next 
In  order  of  succession  to  the  office  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Vice- 
President-elect,  or  any  person  who  Is  acting 
as  President  under  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States: 

"(11)  a  chief  of  state,  head  of  government, 
or  the  political  equivalent,  of  a  foreign  na- 
tion; 

"(111)  a  foreign  official  listed  In  section 
in6(b)  (1)  of  this  title,  if  he  Is  in  the  United 
States  because  of  his  official  duties;  or 

"(Iv)  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a 
federal   law  enforcement   officer,  or  an  em- 
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ployce  of  a  United  States  penal  or  correc- 
tional Institution,  whUe  performing  his  offi- 
cial duties  or  because  of  his  status  as  a  pub- 
lic servant.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
a  'law  enforcement  officer'  Is  a  public  serv- 
ant authorized  by  law  or  by  a  government 
agency  to  conduct  or  engage  in  the  preven- 
tion. Investigation,  or  prosecution  of  an  of- 
fense." 

Sec.  2.  Section  34  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  changing  the  comma 
after  the  words  "Imprisonment  for  life"  to 
a  period  and  deleting  the  remainder  of  the 
section. 

Sec.  3.  Section  844(d)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  there- 
from the  words  "as  provided  in  section  34 
of  this  title". 

Sec.  4.  Section  844(f)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  there- 
from the  words  "as  provided  In  section  34 
of  this  title". 

Sec.  5.  Section  844(1),  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  there- 
from the  words  "as  provided  in  section  34 
of  this  title." 

Sec.  6.  The  second  paragraph  of  section 
1111(b)  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Whoever  is 
guUty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree  shaU 
be  punished  by  death  or  by  Imprisonment 
for  life." 

Sec.  7.  Section  1116(a)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  the 
words  ",  except  that  any  such  person  who 
Is  found  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree 
shall  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life". 
Sec.  8.  Section  1201  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  words  "or  for  life"  in  subsection  (a)  the 
words  ",  and  If  the  death  of  any  person  re- 
sults, shall  be  punished  by  death  or  life  im- 
prisonment". 

Sec.  9.  The  last  paragraph  of  section  1716 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  changing  the  comma  after  the  words  "im- 
prisonment for  life"  to  a  period  and  deleting 
the  remainder  of  the  paragraph. 

Sec  10.  The  fifth  paragraph  of  section  1992 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
changing  the  comma  after  the  words,  "im- 
prisonment for  life"  to  a  period  and  deleting 
the  remainder  of  the  section. 

Sec.  11.  Section  2031,  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  deleting  the 
words  "death,  or". 

Sec.  12.  Section  2113(e)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code  Is  amended : 

(a)  by  striking  therefrom  the  words  "kills 
any  person,  or";  and 

(b)  by  striking  therefrom  the  words  "or 
punished  by  death  If  the  verdict  of  the  jury 
shall  so  direct"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "or  may  be  punished  by  death  If 
death  results". 

Sec.  13.  Section  902(1)  (1)  of  the  Act  of 
August  23,  1958,  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1472 
(I)  (1) ) ,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Whoever  commits  or  attempts  to 
commit  aircraft  piracy,  as  herein  defined, 
shall  be  punished 

"(A)  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
twenty  years:  or 

"(B)  If  the  death  of  another  person  results 
from  the  commission  or  attempted  commis- 
sion of  the  offense,  by  death  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  life." 

Sec.  14.  The  analysis  of  chapter  227  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  item  3562  the  following  new  Item: 

"3562A.  Sentencing  for  capital  offenses." 

Office  of  the  Attorney  General, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  14. 1973. 
The  Speaker. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Waihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  There  is  attached  for 
your  consideration  and  appropriate  reference 
a  draft  bill,  "To  establish  rational  criteria  for 


the  mandatory  Imposition  of  the  sentence 
of  death,  and  for  other  purposes." 

In  Furam  v.  Georgia,  408  U.S.  238,  decided 
June  29,  1972,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  held  that  statutes  which  left  the  im- 
position of  the  death  penalty  to  the  unfet- 
tered discretion  of  a  Judge  or  a  Jury  violated 
the  Eighth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments  of 
the  Constitution.  The  decision  thereby  In- 
validated the  death  penalty  provisions  of  all 
federal  statutes  xinder  which  the  death  pen- 
alty Is  now  Imposable. 

Furman  was  decided  by  a  five-to-four  vote, 
each  Justice  VTrltlng  a  separate  opinion.  Of 
the  majority,  only  two  justices,  Brennan  and 
Marshall,  argued  that  the  Constitution  man- 
dated an  absolute  prohibition  of  the  death 
penalty.  Justices  Stewart,  White,  and  Douglas 
based  their  concurrences  in  the  reversals  on 
the  fact  that  the  statutes  before  the  Court 
left  the  Imposition  of  the  death  penalty  to 
the  unchecked  discretion  of  the  Judge  or  Jury, 
thereby  permitting  and  occasioning  Irration- 
al, selective,  and  discriminatory  imposition. 
None  of  the  opinions  of  the  latter  three  Jus- 
tices precludes  the  upholding  of  the  consti- 
tutionality of  a  death  penalty  procedure 
which  would  remove  such  unchecked  dis- 
cretion. 

It  Is  the  Department's  opinion  that  Fur- 
man  holds  unconstitutional  the  Imposition 
of  the  death  penalty  as  a  discretionary,  non- 
mandatory  sentencing  alternative,  but  never- 
theless does  not  preclude  the  enactment  of 
appropriate  circumscribed  legislation  author- 
izing the  Imposition  of  the  death  penalty.  It 
Is  the  view  of  the  Department  that  It  Is  rea- 
sonable to  conclude  that  the  death  penalty 
has  deterrent  value,  and  that  It  may  provide 
a  measure  of  protection  against  Incorrigible, 
dangerous  Individuals. 

In  his  recent  message  on  law  enforce- 
ment and  drug  abuse  prevention.  President 
Nixon  stated : 

"I  am  convinced  that  the  death  penalty 
can  be  an  effective  deterrent  against  specific 
crimes.  The  death  penalty  Is  not  a  deterrent 
so  long  as  there  is  doubt  whether  It  can 
be  applied.  The  law  I  will  propose  would 
remove  this  doubt. 

"The  potential  criminal  will  know  that 
If  his  Intended  victims  die.  he  may  also  die. 
The  hijacker,  the  kidnapper,  the  man  who 
throws  a  fire  bomb,  the  convict  who  attacks 
a  prison  guard,  the  person  who  assaults  an 
officer  of  the  law,  all  will  know  that  they 
may  pay  with  their  own  lives  for  any  lives 
that  they  take." 

Under  the  Department's  proposal,  capital 
punishment  will  require  a  post-trial  sentenc- 
ing hearing  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  existence  or  nonexistence  of  specific 
aggravating  factors  or  mitigating  factors. 
The  hearing  will  be  held  before  the  Judge 
who  presided  at  the  trial  and  before  the  same 
jury,  or,  under  certain  circumstances,  before 
a  Jury  specially  Impanelled  or  before  the 
Judge  alone.  Imposition  of  the  death  penalty 
by  the  Judge  will  be  mandatory  If  there  Is  a 
special  verdict  finding  the  existence  of  one  or 
more  aggravating  factors  and  the  absence  of 
any  mitigating  factor.  The  death  sentence  Is 
prohibited  If  the  existence  of  any  one  or 
more  mitigating  factors  Is  found. 

Among  the  factors  which  would  preclude 
the  Imposition  of  a  death  sentence  are  the 
youth  of  the  defendant,  lack  of  capacity 
to  appreciate  the  wrongfulness  of  the  con- 
duct, and  unusual  and  substantial  duress. 
Aggravating  factors  Include,  for  treason  or 
espionage,  the  creation  of  a  grave  risk  to  the 
national  security,  and  for  murder,  the  killing 
of  another  person  during  the  commission  of 
the  offense  of  kidnapping  or  aircraft  hijack- 
ing, the  assassination  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  commission  of  mur- 
der after  conviction  of  another  offense  for 
which  a  sentence  of  life  Imprisonment  or 
death  was  Imposable. 
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I  urge  the  prompt  Introduction  and  early 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  be   In   accord   with  the   Program   of 
the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Attorney  General. 


[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  and 

Dally  News,  Mar.  14.  1973) 

Ordeal  in  Terror 

(By  Tonl  House  and  Jackie  Stone) 

John  Terry  Robinson  had  Just  punched  out 

for  the  day  on  his  Job  as  a  mechanic  at  the 

Canteen  Corp.  in  Landover  and  was  walking 

to  his  truck  when  a  large  brown  car  with 

five  men  wheeled  Into  the  lot. 

"Who  are  they?"  a  Canteen  driver  asked 
Robinson. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  replied.  "Maybe  they're 
here  to  rob  the  place." 

Moments  later  Robinson's  glib  aside  turned 
Into  terrifying  reality  as  he  and  24  others 
found  themselves  hostages  of  a  group  of 
masked  men  intent  on  robbing  the  company 
of  its  estimated  $25,000-$30.000  daUy  receipts. 
For  what  "seemed  like  days"  to  Robinson, 
he  and  the  others  were  Jammed  to  an  8-by- 
12  foot  yellow  tile  and  concrete  men's  room, 
where  they  were  subjected  to  verbal  and 
physical  abuse  as  the  masked  men  ran  In 
and  out  of  the  bathroom,  firing  handguns 
wildly  and  shouting  epithets. 

"I  think  I'll  throw  a  hand  grenade  to 
here,"  Robinson  recalled  one  suspect  In  a 
red  ski  mask  saying.  Robinson  said  he  was 
"the  crazy  one  .  .  .  the  big  mouth." 

"There's  no  death  penalty,  what  do  I  have 
to  lose?"  Robinson  said  the  man  shouted. 

"None  of  us  thought  we'd  get  out  of  there 
alive,"  recalled  another  hostage.  Edward 
Foley,  as  he  described  the  ordeal.  "The  way 
they  were  acting,  they  were  like  maniacs  .  .  . 
high  on  dope.  I'm  sure  they  had  every  in- 
tention of  kUltag  m  aU." 
Foley  was  among  the  wounded  hostages. 
Robinson's  keys  were  still  dangling  to  the 
lock  of  his  white  van  at  the  company  and 
his  weddtag  band  was  safely  tucked  to  a 
roll  of  toilet  paper  in  the  men's  room  that 
had  been  his  prison  as  Robinson  told  of  the 
60-minute  ordeal  while  awalttog  treatment 
at  the  emergency  room  of  Prince  Georges 
General  Hospital  last  night. 

Robinson  had  been  pistolwhlpped  as  had 
five  other  hostages.  His  light  blue  Canteen 
Corp.  shirt  and  dark  blue  pants  were  spat- 
tered with  blood. 
Here's  his  story: 

About  3:30  p.m.  the  27-years-old  Bladens- 
burg  mechanic  said  he  was  walking  across 
the  parktog  lot  at  the  Ardmore-Ardwlck 
warehouse  when  he  was  seized  at  gunpotot 
by  two  of  the  suspects.  Robinson  then  was 
hustled  inside  the  warehouse  and  herded  toto 
a  men's  room,  which  was  rapidly  filltog  with 
fellow  employes  being  rounded  up  at  gun- 
point by  the  bandits  and  collected  there. 

The  hostages  were  ordered  to  He  on  the 
floor  of  the  bathroom  and  keep  quiet.  They 
followed  orders,  lying  to  a  squirming  sweat- 
ing heap,  on  the  yellow  concrete  floor. 

"Every  couple  of  minutes"  a  gunman  would 
open  the  bathroom  door  and  fire  wildly  into 
the  room,  apparently  In  an  effort  to  keep 
the  large  number  of  hostages  cowed.  Robin- 
son could  not  recall  how  many  shots  were 
fired.  It  was  not  clear  at  this  time  If  anyone 
was  wounded  In  the  bathroom. 

On  one  occtision  a  bandit  opened  the  door 
and  ordered  the  hostages  to  place  all  of  their 
valuables  In  the  sink.  Some  threw  their 
wallets  and  valuables  Into  a  pile,  while 
others  tried  to  hide  theirs. 

Robinson  said  he  concealed  his  wedding 
ring  In  a  toilet  paper  roll  tube,  but  threw 
his  wallet  and  watch  Into  the  sink  to  satisfy 
the  bandits. 
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On  another  occasion  the  bandllfc 
the  bathroom  doors  and  said 
kill  anybody  they  caught  with  keys 
son  said,  which  touched  off  a  flur  -y 
tlvlty  as  men  and  women  scattereq 
keys  around  the  bathroom 

Raymond  U.   Johnson,   a  Dunbai 
guard   (an  armored  car  employe) 
already   been   wounded   twice,   was 
from  the  bathroom  by  gunmen  who 
to  a  small,  unopened  safe  and 
to  open  It. 

They  returned  to  the  room  anc 
out  Nancy  Weaver,  a  coin  counter, 
son  suggested  knew  the  comblnatl(^n 
son  told  police  Miss  Weaver  said 
to  have  her  pocketbook  to  open 
then  was  shot  in  the  neck  before 
get  It. 

At  least  two  women,  Eleanor 
Wendy  Post,   were  plstol-whlpped 
of  the  hostages  In  the  room.  Mrs. 
she  did  not  know  why  she  was  hit. 

Miss  Post  was  struck  In  the 
the  gun  discharged.  "My  God,"  she 
as  the  blow  split  her  mouth  and 
out  several  of  her  teeth,  Robinson 
"You  better  hope  you  have  a  God. 
a  gunman  replied.  "Maybe  you'd 
off  back  with  Adam  and  Eve." 

Robinson's  chance  came  when  he 
others  were  marched  outside  to  serve 
for  the  bandits  as  they  tried  to 
police  who  had  cordoned  off  the 

The  gunmen  kept  firing  at  police 
lined  up  the  hostages  against  the 
wall  in  front  of  a  line  of  parked 
trucks. 

Robinson    was   ordered   to   open 
door  but  said  the  keys  were  lost 
was  plstol-whlpped  for  my  trouble, 
and  whUe  the  masked  men  conslderfed 
to  do  next,  he  shoved  past  them  anc 
for  the  police  line. 

As  he  zlg-zagged  across  the 
said,  the  bandits  fired  at  him'  thre  f 
He  heard  one  bullet  ricochet  off  a 
whistle  past  him. 

Foley  said  he  probably  was  the 
the  employes  herded  Into  the  ment 
The  next  45  minutes  were  a  night  n 
threats  and  violence. 

"They  said  they  wanted  all  our 
watches  and  valuables.  Then  they 
service  manager.  Howard  Dlllard.  to 
the  stuff  and  put  it  In  ji  paper  baj 
he  said  he  didn't  have  "one,  they 
knocked  him  down,  bashed  his  head 
a  wall  and  then  pulled  him  back  to 
again.  Dlllard  told  them  to  give 
and    that's    when    they    shot    him 
arm." 

The   gunmen   then   forced   Dlllare 
with  them  to  the  money  room  and 
safe.  Then  Nancy  Weaver  was 
the   bathroom  to  the   money   room 
ahe  was  shot  In  the  neck. 

When  the  gunmen  attempted  to 
sacks   of   money   into    their   car, 
the  police  and  ordered  Foley  and 
employes  to  act  as  hostages  and 
them  to  the  loading  dock.  The 
the  gunmen  began  to  exchange  fire. 
"John  Robinson  was  standing  in 
me,  and  he  pushed  this  one  guy 
tween  two  trucks.  Robinson  took 
nlng  and  managed  to  get  away 

"Then  the  guy  turned  around 
twice    at   me.   I   was    running 
police  lines,  and   I  guess  the 
must  have   hit  me.   But   I  ran 
crawled  and  ran  again  to  the  side 
building.   A  policeman   hollered   for 
'Get  down,   and   that's   when   my 
way." 

■  Foley,  the  father  of  four  lives  In 
Md.      and    fills    the    canteen 
the   Star-News.   The    gunmen's 
lodged  In  his  left  thigh.  He  said  his 
has  not  yet  decided  whether  (or 
remove  the  bullet. 
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opened         "The  doctor   said   It  didn't   do  a  lot   of 

would     damage,  and   that  maybe  an  operation  to 

"  Robin-      remove  It,  at  least  right  now,  would  do  more 

of  ac-  harm  than  good." 
and  hid  Asked  what  his  thoughts  were  this  morn- 
ing, Foley  replied,  "At  first  I  was  Just  sorry 
to  learn  that  the  police  had  only  killed  one 
of  them.  Those  kind  of  people  shouldn't  be 
on  the  street.  Two  of  them  were  out  on 
bond  on  murder  charges  already. 

"As  long  as  they  (the  courts)  keep  letting 
people  out  on  bond  when  they're  charged 
with  major  crimes,  thU  kind  of  thing  is 
going  to  keep  on  happening.  They  should 
keep  this  kind  of  criminal  locked  up  until 
he  can  go  to  trial." 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  15,  1973] 
Victims  Petrified  in  Hour  op  Terror 

(By  Ivan  G.  Goldman) 
"Petrified,  that's  the  best  way  to  describe 
how  everjone  felt,"  said  the  guard  yesterday 
who  was  shot  four  times  by  holdup  men  dur- 
ing a  wild  robbery  attempt  Tuesday  at  a 
warehouse  In  Prince  George's  County. 

"There  was  no  reason  to  shoot  any  of  those 
people,"  said  armored  car  guard  Raymond  H. 
Johnson.  "Everyone  was  too  scared  even  to 
scream.  I  didn't  think  I'd  ever  get  out  alive." 
Johnson  was  one  of  at  least  three  hostages 
shot  by  five  would-be  robbers  during  the 
Tuesday  shooting  at  the  Canteen  Corp.  build- 
ing In  the  Ardmore-Ardwick  Industrial  Park. 
County  police  surrounded  the  building, 
killed  one  suspect  and  captured  four  others, 
wounding  two. 

Johnson,  shot  In  both  legs,  the  right 
shoulder  and  neck,  described  a  bloody  scene 
of  random  mayhem  as  the  trapped,  enraged 
bandits  shot,  beat  and  plstol-whlpped  un- 
armed hostages.  He  was  shot  when  he  and 
another  guard.  WUUam  T.  Marks,  stumbled 
Into  the  holdup  while  making  a  currency 
pickup. 

"We  didn't  know  what  was  going  on," 
Johnson  said.  "We  were  both  trapped.  They 
were  already  inside.  They  pulled  their  guns 
on  us.  We  both  tried  to  pull  our  guns,  and 
that's  when  I  got  shot  the  first  time.  In  the 
leg. 

"Then  they  told  us  to  go  Into  the  bath- 
room with  the  others.  I  asked  them  where 
It  was,  and  that's  when  I  got  beat  In  the  face 
with  a  gun.  They  told  us  to  behave  ourselves 
or  we'd  get  killed.  Then  they  worked  over  my 
partner,  beating  him  for  no  reason  at  all. 
Then  they  put  us  In  the  men's  room  with  the 
others." 

Johnson  said  there  was  no  room  for  him 
to  lie  down  with  the  dozen  or  so  other  hos- 
tages, CDnflned  there.  He  stood  bleeding  in  a 
corner,  and  no  one  attempted  to  administer 
to  his  wounds.  "I  was  bleeding  pretty  badly," 
he  said  matter-of-factly. 

■'One  of  the  gunmen  stayed  in  there  with 
us  the  whole  time.  That's  the  one  I  wanted 
to  blow  away.  He  was  beating  this  woman. 
He  told  her  to  get  out  from  behind  the  door. 
As  he  said  It.  he  slapped  her  with  the  butt 
of  his  gun.  I  saw  teeth  go  flying. 

"He  was  the  same  one  who  shot  me  all  four 
times.  One  guy  (bandit)  came  in  and  told  a 
guy  to  take  his  shirt  off.  He  wanted  It  for 
the  muzzle  of  his  shotgun.  He  didn't  take  It 
off  fast  enough  and  they  shot  him  and  ripped 
it  off  him. 

"Then  they  took  me  out  and  put  me  In 
the  vault  where  they  kept  the  change.  They 
told  me  to  open  the  safe,  and  I  said  I  didn't 
know  the  combination.  I  told  them  who  had 
It.  and  they  brought  her  In.  She  wasn't  fast 
enough  or  something,  and  they  shot  her  In 
the  neck.  They  were  mad  because  she  said 
the  combination  was  in  her  pocketbook." 

Johnson  said  It  was  difficult  to  keep  track 
of  time,  but  it  soon  became  evident  that 
the  building  was  surrounded  by  police,  and 
that  the  gunmen  knew  it.  He  said  the  gun- 
men had  him  begin  loading  bags  of  coins 
and  currency  from  a  pile  onto  a  cart,  and 
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that  he  was  shot  three  more  times  during 
the  loading  "because  I  wasn't  fast  enough. 
"There  were  about  30  or  40  bags,  and  I 
loaded  the  better  part  of  them.  Then  they 
told  me  to  push  the  cart  through  the  door." 
he  said.  "I  did,  and  that's  when  I  got  away. 
I  told  police  there  were  other  people  in 
there." 

Johnson,  who  has  worked  for  Dunbar  Ex- 
press Co.,  the  armored  car  firm,  four  weeks, 
said  the  one-hour  ordeal  "took  about  a  year, 
it  seemed." 

Johnson  was  In  fair  condition  In  Prince 
George's  County  Hospital  and  Nancy  Carmen 
Weaver,  32,  a  Canteen  employee,  was  In 
serious  condition  yesterday  with  a  gunshot 
wound  In  the  throat.  Police  were  still  piecing 
together  details  yesterday,  and  had  not  fully 
Interviewed  all  witnesses. 

AssUtant  Police  Chief  John  W.  Rhoads  said 
he  believed  about  five  other  employees  were 
hiding  in  the  building  during  the  one-hour 
siege.  They  were  not  taken  by  the  holdup 
men,  he  said,  but  they  were  unable  to  get 
out  of  the  building  safely  as  the  robbers 
shot  It  out  with  police. 

All  lour  suspects  were  charged  with  armed 
robbery  and  murder.  A  Maryland  law  dic- 
tates that  when  death  results  from  the  com- 
mission of  a  felony,  then  the  perpetrators 
can  be  held  legally  responsible  for  the  death. 
Police  said  Baron  Jerome  Cathy,  22  of 
3457  25th  St.  SE,  was  shot  to  death  at  the 
scene,  an  office-warehouse  at  7650  Preston 
Dr.,  in  the  Industrial  park.  They  Identified 
the  four  other  suspects  as  Guy  Thurston 
Marshall,  22,  of  408  Aspen  St.  NW;  Robert 
John  Young,  27.  of  5011  Jay  St.  NE;  Samuel 
Edward  Brown,  27,  of  2930  Knox  St.  SE;  and 
Robert  Wesley  Smith  Jr.,  27,  of  823  N.  Henry 
St.,  Alexandria. 

Smith,  Young,  and  Brown  were  under  po- 
lice guard  yesterday  In  Prince  George's  Gen- 
eral Hospital.  Hospital  authorities  said  Smith 
was  In  fair  condition  with  gunshot  wounds 
In  the  chest  and  face.  Brown  was  In  fair 
condition  with  a  gunshot  wound  to  the  ab- 
domen. Young  was  In  good  condition  with 
multiple  lacerations  and  a  Jaw  fracture. 

The  three  patients  were  held  without  bond. 
Marshall  remained  In  the  county  Jail  In 
Upper  Marlboro  after  County  District  Court 
Judge  Howard  S.  Chasanow  set  his  bond  at 
$125,000. 

Marshall,  who  appeared  smiling  at  the 
hearing  and  wearing  Jail  denims  and  shower 
clogs,  was  unable  to  post  the  bond.  He  said 
nothing  at  the   brief  hearing. 

County  State's  Attorney  Arthur  A.  Marshall 
Jr.  (no  relation  to  the  suspect  Marshall) 
said  Marshall  and  Young  had  pleaded  guilty 
Friday  In  County  Circuit  Court  as  accessories 
before  the  fact  In  the  Sept.  18,  1972,  murder 
of  Dennis  Johnson,  26. 

Each  had  been  free  on  $10,000  bond  await- 
ing sentencing.  Law  enforcement  officials  de- 
scribed the  murder  as  a  narcotics-related 
execution.  Robert  E.  Hall,  25,  of  1234  Prairie 
St.  NE,  was  convicted  of  first-degree  murder 
and  conspiracy  to  commit  murder  in  the 
slaying  by  a  County  Circuit  Court  jury  trial 
yesterday. 

Rhoads  said  that  about  50  county  police- 
men surrounded  the  building  minutes  after 
the  robbers  entered  the  building.  They  were 
summoned,  he  said,  by  a  silent  alarm  pressed 
by  a  Canteen  employee. 

The  robbers  had  driven  to  the  building  In 
a  stolen  1971  Cadillac,  Rhoads  said.  He  said 
they  entered  through  a  loading  dock,  pulling 
their  guns  immediately  and  herding  employ- 
ees Into  the  men's  room. 

Rhoads,  who  directed  the  battle,  said  his 
men  fired  "only  a  few  shots"  because  they 
knew  the  gunmen  held  hostages. 

Rhoads  said  one  of  the  gunmen  fired  at 
police  MaJ.  Blair  Montgomery  as  Mont- 
gomery, speaking  through  a  bullhorn  tried 
to  persuade  the  men  to  throw  down  their 
guns  and  surrender.  Only  one  man  came  out 
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unarmed,  Rhoads  said,  and  he  was  captured 
without  Injury. 

"In  terms  of  criminal  brutality,"  Rhoads 
said,  "that  was  the  worst  crime  scene  I've 
ever  seen.  For  no  apparent  reason  people 
were  shot  and  beaten  unmercifully." 

The  White  Hoxtsk, 

March  14, 1973. 
Message  to  Congress 

The  sharp  reduction  In  the  application  of 
the  death  penalty  was  a  component  of  the 
more  permissive  attitude  toward  crime  In 
the  last  decade. 

I  do  not  contend  that  the  death  penalty 
Is  a  panacea  that  will  cure  crime.  Crime  Is 
the  product  of  a  variety  of  different  circum- 
stances— sometimes  social,  sometimes  psy- 
chological— but  It  Is  committed  by  human 
beings  and  at  the  point  of  commission  It  Is 
the  product  of  that  individual's  motivation. 
If  the  Incentive  not  to  commit  crime  is 
stronger  than  the  Incentive  to  commit  It, 
then  logic  suggests  that  crime  will  be  re- 
duced. It  Is  In  part  the  entirely  Justified  feel- 
ing of  the  prospective  criminal  that  he  will 
not  suffer  for  his  deed  which.  In  the  present 
circumstances,  helps  allow  those  deeds  to 
take  place. 

Federal  crimes  are  rarely  "crimes  of  pas- 
sion." Airplane  hl-Jacking  Is  not  done  In  a 
blind  rage;  It  has  to  be  carefully  planned. 
Using  Incendiary  devices  and  bombs  are  not 
crimes  of  passion,  nor  Is  kidnapping;  all 
these  must  be  thought  out  In  advance.  At 
present  those  who  plan  these  crimes  do  not 
have  to  Include  In  their  deliberations  the  pos- 
sibility that  they  will  be  put  to  death  for 
their  deeds.  I  believe  that  In  making  their 
plans,  they  should  have  to  consider  the  fact 
that  If  a  death  results  from  their  crime,  they 
too  may  die. 

Under  those  conditions,  I  am  confident 
that  the  death  penalty  can  be  a  valuable  de- 
terrent. By  making  the  death  penalty  avail- 
able, we  will  provide  Federal  enforcement 
authorities  with  additional  leverage  to  dis- 
suade those  Individuals  who  may  conamlt  a 
Federal  crime  from  taking  the  lives  of  others 
in  the  course  of  committing  that  crime. 

Hard  experience  has  tauglU  us  that  with 
due  regard  for  the  rights  of  all — Including 
the  right  to  life  Itself — we  must  return  to  a 
greater  concern  with  protecting  those  v;ho 
might  otherwise  be  the  innocent  victims  of 
violent  crime  than  with  protecting  those 
who  have  committed  those  crimes.  The  so- 
ciety which  falls  to  recognize  this  as  a  reason- 
able ordering  of  its  priorities  must  Inevit- 
ably find  Itself,  In  time,  at  the  mercy  of 
criminals. 

America  was  heading  In  that  direction  In 
the  last  decade,  and  I  believe  that  we  must 
not  risk  returning  to  It  again.  Accordingly, 
I  am  proposing  the  re-lnstltution  of  the 
death  penalty  for  war-related  treason,  sabo- 
tage, and  espionage,  and  for  all  specifically 
enumerated  crimes  under  Federal  Jurisdic- 
tion from  which  death  results. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  examined 
the  constitutionality  of  the  death  penalty 
In  the  light  of  the  Supreme  Court's  recent 
decision  In  Furman  v.  Georgia.  It  is  the  De- 
partment's opinion  that  Furman  holds  tin- 
constitutional  the  Imposition  of  the  death 
penalty  only  Insofar  as  It  is  applied  arbi- 
trarily and  capriciously.  I  believe  the  best 
way  to  accommodate  the  reservations  of  the 
Court  is  to  authorize  the  automatic  Impo- 
sition of  the  death  penalty  where  It  Is  war- 
ranted. 

Under  the  proposal  drafted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  a  hearing  would  be  required 
after  the  trial  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing the  existence  or  nonexistence  of  certain 
rational  standards  which  delineate  aggravat- 
ing factors  or  mitigating  factors. 

Among  those  mitigating  factors  which 
would  preclude  the  Imposition  of  a  death 


sentence  are  the  youth  of  the  defendant, 
his  or  her  mental  capacity,  or  the  fact  that 
the  crime  was  committed  under  duress.  Ag- 
gravating factors  include  the  creation  of  a 
grave  risk  of  danger  to  the  national  security, 
or  to  the  life  of  another  person,  or  the  kill- 
ing of  another  person  during  the  conunis- 
slon  of  one  of  a  circumscribed  list  of  serious 
offenses,  such  as  treason,  kidnapping,  or  air- 
craft piracy. 

The  bearing  would  be  held  before  the 
judge  who  presided  at  the  trial  and  before 
either  the  same  Jury  or,  If  clrctmistances  re- 
quire, a  Jury  specially  Impaneled.  Imp>oeltlon 
of  the  death  penalty  by  the  Judge  would  be 
mandatory  if  the  Jury  returns  a  special  ver- 
dict finding  the  existence  of  one  or  more 
aggravating  factors  and  the  absence  of  any 
mitigating  factor.  The  death  sentence  is 
prohibited  If  the  Jury  finds  the  existence  of 
one  or  more  mitigating  factors. 

Current  statutes  containing  the  death  pen- 
alty would  be  amended  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement for  Jury  reconunendation,  thus 
limiting  the  Imposition  of  the  death  penalty 
to  cases  In  which  the  legislative  guidelines 
for  Its  Imposition  clearly  require  it,  and 
eliminating  arbitrary  and  capricious  applica- 
tion of  the  death  penalty  which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  condemned  In  the  Furman  case. 


ByMr.HARTKE: 

S.  1402.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
program  to  encourage  voluntary  dona- 
tion of  pure  and  safe  blood,  to  require 
licensing  and  inspection  of  all  blood 
banks,  and  to  establish  a  national  regis- 
try of  blood  donors.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  more  than  2  million  blood  trans- 
fusions performed  in  the  United  States 
this  year.  One  out  of  every  150  of  these 
will  cause  a  death  from  serum  hepatitis 
in  the  over  40  age  group.  Many  more 
transfusions  will  cause  sickness  in 
younger  people. 

Hepatitis  is  a  growing  menace  to  our 
Nation's  health.  Dr.  J.  Garrot  Allen,  of 
Stanford  Medical  Center,  has  estimated 
that  at  least  455,000  hospital  bed-days 
are  devoted  to  this  disease  every  year.  Ef- 
fective measures,  however,  can  go  far  to 
wiping  out  this  disease.  The  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  is  designed  to  provide  the 
means  necessary  to  accomplish  that 
goal. 

In  many  communities  throughout  the 
Nation,  there  is  a  critical  shortage  of 
blood.  To  meet  this  need,  blood  banks 
have  been  established.  Most  of  these 
blood  banks  are  highly  reputable  and 
have  performed  invaluable  service  to 
those  in  need ;  but  there  are  far  too  many 
imscrupulous  blood  banks  which  have 
failed  to  screen  properly  those  who  do- 
nate their  blood. 

Much  of  the  serum  hepatitis  in  this 
country  comes  from  the  paid  blood  donor. 
He  may  be  an  alcoholic  or  a  drug  addict 
seeking  money  for  his  habit,  and  some 
commercial  blood  banks  are  all  too  will- 
ing to  give  him  the  few  dollars  he  seeks 
without  checking  into  his  background. 

Profitmaking  blood  banks  have  been 
established  because — regrettably — the 
voluntary  donor  system  h£is  not  been 
able  to  meet  the  demand  for  blood.  Hos- 
pitals have  no  choice  but  to  turn  to  the 
commercial  blood  bank  for  their  supply, 
yet  reliable  studies  have  shown  that  the 
risk  of  contracting  hepatitis  from  the 
blood  of  paid  donors  is  from  11  to  70 


times  greater  than  the  risk  from  volun- 
tarily donated  blood. 

Although  the  Federal  Government  is 
already  involved  in  the  regulation  of 
blood  banks,  additional  licensing  is 
necessary. 

To  meet  the  problems  of  regulation, 
my  bill  would  establish  a  new  ofi&ce  In 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  to  license,  inspect,  and 
regulate  all  blood  banks  in  this  country. 
The  poor  past  performance  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Health,  now  the  Bu- 
reau of  Biologies  under  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  is  proof  enough 
that  responsibility  should  be  placed  else- 
where. 

Because  the  lack  of  voluntary  blood  is 
the  only  justification  for  using  paid 
donors,  my  bill  provides  for  a  national 
effort  to  recruit  voluntary  donors.  It  also 
requires  that  the  source  of  each  pint  of 
blood  be  clearly  stated  on  its  label. 

Under  my  proposal,  the  Director  of  the 
National  Blood  Bank  is  to  inspect,  li- 
cense, and  regulate  all  blood  banks.  It 
authorizes  $9  million  for  a  national  pro- 
gram to  recruit  voluntary  donors,  in- 
clude efforts  to  develop  new  procedures 
and  techniques  to  inform  the  public  of 
the  need  to  donate  blood  voluntarily. 

The  Director  will  be  assisted  by  an  ad- 
visory coimcil  made  up  of  representa- 
tives of  blood  banks,  consumers,  and  the 
public  relations  industry.  The  council 
will  advise  in  the  development  of  long 
range  policy  for  the  blood  bank  program 
and  provide  expert  advice  on  proposed 
regulations  and  voluntary  recruitment 
efforts. 

Recognizing  that  the  national  blood 
bank  systems  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  the  American  Association  of  Blood 
Banks  deserve  special  attention,  the  bill 
authorized  the  Director  to  accept  their 
inspection  and  accreditation  program  in 
lieu  of  Federal  inspections. 

Among  its  other  provisions,  it  would 
establish  two  classes  of  accredited  blood 
banks.  Class  A  blood  banks  are  those 
having  a  maximum  percentage  of  volun- 
tary donors.  Class  B  blood  banks  are  all 
others.  The  Director  is  required  to  up- 
date annually  the  percentage  to  qualify 
for  class  A  status  to  the  highest  level 
consistent  with  an  adequate  national 
blood  supply.  Federal  agencies  are  pro- 
hibited from  purchasing  blood  from 
other  than  class  A  blood  banks. 

Mr.  President,  17  States  have  no  laws 
governing  blood  banks.  Another  21  have 
laws  which  prevent  patients  infected  by 
contaminated  blood  from  collecting 
monetary  damages.  It  Is  time  that  the 
Federal  Government  acted  to  protect  the 
health  of  the  American  public. 

A  serious  illness  or  accident  Is  tragedy 
enough  without  the  danger  of  receiv- 
ing contaminated  blood.  The  quality  of 
blood  available  to  hospitals  is  nothing 
short  of  disgraceful.  The  legislation  I  in- 
troduce today  will  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  eradicate  this  disgrace  without 
further  delay. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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S.    1402 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT    TTTLE 


Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited 
•National  Blood  Bank  Act  of  1973". 


as  the 


FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  human 
blood  Is  necessary  for  medical  treatme  at  and 
that  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  ard  safe 
blood  throughout  the  United  States 
sentlal  to  the  welfare  of  the  Natlonj.  Con' 
gress  further  finds  that  Interstate  shipment 
of  pure  and  safe  whole  blood  and  bloo  1  com 
ponents  Is  necessary  for  the  welfare 
United  States;  that  since  human  blo^  Is  a 
living  tissue  which  cannot  be  manufastured 
an  adequate  Interstate  supply  of  bio  3d  de 
pends  upon  the  willingness  of  indlvld  lals  to 
donate  their  blood;  that  since  the  virui 
tltls  is  transmitted  in  human  blood 
found  significantly  more  often  in  th« 
of  persons  who  donate  for  monetar] 
pensatlon  than  in  the  blood  of  voliintary 
donors  the  purity  and  safety  of  the  nutlona) 
blood  supply  Is  seriously  threatened 
Inadequate  level  of  voluntary  donation  and 
by  monetary  compensation  of  blood  donors 
The  Congress  therefore  finds  that  the  f^elfare 
of  the  United  States  will  be  promoted 
velopment  of  a  100  per  centum  voltintary 
blood  supply  as  soon  as  feasible,  that  jpolun- 
tary  donation  should  therefore  be  encouraged 
and  promoted,  and  that  certain  procedures 
and  standards  should  be  established  with  re 
spect  to  the  operation  of  all  blood 
In  the  United  States. 
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Sec.  3.  There  Is  established  in  the 
ment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
National  Blood  Bank  Program  to  be 
the  supervision  of  a  Director  appointed 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
fare.    The    Director   of   the   National 
Bank  Program   (hereinafter  in  this 
f erred   to   as   the   "Director")    shall 
pointed  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
in  the  competitive  service,  and  shall 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53 
title   relating   to   classification   and 
Schedule  pay  rates. 

rUNCTIONS  AND  DUTIES  OF  DIRECTOa 

Sec.   4.    (a)    National   Blood   Bank 
TEMS. — Upon  the  application  of  any 
organization   of   blood    banks,    the 
shall  designate  such  group  or  organization 
a   national   blood   bank   system   und< 
Act  If  the  group  or  organization — 

( 1 )  Includes  member  blood  banks 
less  than  ten  States,  which  member 
have  drawn  an  aggregate  of  not  les! 
two  million  units  of  blood  In  the 
ceding  application; 

(2)  requires  by  written  contract 
blood  banks,  which  are  not  maintained 
operated  directly  by  the  group  or 
tlon,  to  adhere  and  be  bound  by  th< 
and  regulations  of  the  group  or  organ 

(3)  requires  all  member  blood 
maintain  a  program  for  the  recrultmfcnt 
voluntary  blood  donors; 

(4)  adopts  rules  and  regiilatlons 
operation  of  member  blood  banks  whic^i 
and  regulations  are  approved  by  the 
and  certified  to  be  equal  to  or  more 
than    the    standards    for    blood    banl^ 
transfusion  services  of  the  American 
tlon    of    Blood    Banks    and    the 
standards  of  the  American  Red  Cross 

(5)  provides  for — 

(A)  accreditation  of  member  blood 
which  operate  In  conformity  with  thr 
and  regulations  referred  to  In  paragrap  h 

(B)  a  program  approved  by  the  Director 
annual,  unannounced  Inspection  of 
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Ited  member  blood  banks  to  determine 
adherence  to  such  standards;    and 

(C)  recommend  the  fining,  suspension,  or 
termination  of  accreditation  of  member  blood 
banks  which  fall  to  adhere  to  such  stand- 
ards; 

(6)  requires  that  accredited  member  blood 
banks — 

(A)  designate  named  Individuals  in  such 
accredited  member  blood  banks  to  have  ex- 
press responsibility  for  recruitment  of  volun- 
tary blood  donors; 

(B)  be  open  for  business  on  days  and  at 
hours  most  convenient  for  voluntary  blood 
donors; 

(C)  cooperate  with  other  blood  banks  In 
the  recruitment  of  voluntary  blood  donors 
and  In  other  functions;  and 

(D)  label  clearly  each  unit  of  blood  col- 
lected as  "donated"  when  It  Is  from  a  volun- 
tary blood  donor  or  "purchased"  when  It  Is 
from  a  paid  blood  donor. 

(b)  Promotion  or  Volitntart  Blood  Dona- 
tion.— In  order  to  assure  an  adequate  supply 
of  pure  and  safe  blood  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, the  Director  shall — 

( 1 )  develop,  by  grant  or  contract,  new  pro- 
cedures, materials,  and  techniques  to  Inform 
the  public  of  the  need  to  voluntarily  donate 
blood; 

(2)  provide  direct  assistance  to  establish 
an  adequate  supply  of  voluntary  blood  In 
those  parts  of  the  country  where  It  Is  present- 
ly unavailable; 

(3)  develop  a  national  program  to  honor 
and  recognize  all  voluntary  donors; 

(4)  establish  yearly  goals  of  voluntary 
donors  for  each  blood  bank; 

(5)  conduct  evaluations  of  the  effective- 
ness of  various  recruitment  techniques  and 
Inform  the  licensed  blood  banks  of  the  most 
effective  techniques; 

(6)  classify  blood  banks  which  collect  no 
more  than  a  specified  percentage  of  their 
blood  from  paid  donors  as  "Class  A  Blood 
Banks"  and  classify  all  other  blood  banks  as 
"Class  B  Blood  Banks"; 

(7)  annually  Increase  the  allowable  per- 
centage of  paid  donors  to  qualify  as  a  "Class 
A  Blood  Bank"  to  the  highest  level  consistent 
with  an  adequate  national  blood  supply. 

(c)  DoNOR  Registry. — The  Director  shall 
maintain  a  registry  of  all  persons  who  give 
blood  after  July  1,  1972,  to  a  licensed  blood 
bank  and  shall  Identify  Individuals  on  such 
registry  who  may  have  been  Implicated  In 
the  transmission  of  hepatitis  or  who  should 
otherwise  be  disqualified  as  blood  donors. 
The  Director  shall  notify  all  blood  banks  of 
such  dlsquallfiylng  Information. 

license  to  operate  as  a  blood  bank 
Sec.  5.  (a)  License  Requireo. — No  person 
may  operate  as  a  blood  bank  unless  such  per- 
son is  licensed  under  this  section. 

(b)  Requirements  of  License. — Upon  ap- 
plication therefor  the  Director  shall  issue  a 
license  to  operate  as  a  blood  bank  to  any 
person  If — 

( 1 )  such  person  agrees  to  require  Identifi- 
cation of  each  blood  donor  and  such  other 
Information  relating  to  each  blood  donor  as 
the  Director  may  prescribe;  and 

(2)  such  person  agrees  to  transmit  to  the 
Director  such  Information  (Including  Infor- 
mation Indicating  that  the  donor  may  be  In- 
fected with  hepatitis)  as  the  Director  may 
require;  and 

(3)  the  application  therefor  contains  or 
Is  accompanied  by  such  Information  as  the 
Director  finds  necessary  and  the  applicant 
agrees  and  the  Director  determines  that  the 
blood  bank  will  be  operated  In  accordance 
with  standards  the  Director  Issues  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  Including 
standards  for  purity,  potency,  and  safety  of 
blood,  donor  selection,  allowable  {percentage 
of  paid  donors,  regulations  covering  the  man- 
agement of  blood  Inventories;  and  a  require- 
ment that  all  blood  be  tested  by  the  best 


practical  test  for  the  presence  of  hepatitis; 
and 

(4)  such  person  agrees  to  clearly  label  each 
unit  of  blood  collected  as  "low  risk"  when 
It  Is  from  a  voluntary  donor  and  "high  risk" 
when  It  Is  from  a  paid  donor. 

(c)  Period  of  VALrorry. — A  licensed  Issued 
under  this  section  shall  be  valid  for  a  pe- 
riod of  three  years,  or  such  shorter  period 
as  the  Director  may  establish  for  any  blood 
bank  or  class  or  classes  thereof. 

(d)  Fees. — The  Director  may  require  pay- 
ment of  fees  for  the  Issuance  and  renewal 
of  licenses,  but  the  amount  of  any  such  fee 
shall  not  exceed  $125  per  annum. 

(e)  The  Director  or  his  designee  shall 
conduct  an  annual  Inspection  of  each  blood 
bank  licensed  under  this  section  to  deter- 
mine compliance  with  standards  Issued  im- 
der  this  Act.  The  time  of  such  inspections 
shall  not  be  announced  prior  to  the  Inspec- 
tion. 

(f )  The  Director  may  designate  a  national 
blood  bank  system  as  his  Inspecting  agent 
for  purposes  of  this  section.  He  may  accept 
accreditation  by  a  national  blood  bank  sys- 
tem In  lieu  of  this  Inspection  requirement. 

(g)  Revocation,  Suspension,  or  Limita- 
tion; Notice  and  Hearings;  Grounds. — A 
blood  bank  license  may  be  revoked,  sus- 
pended, or  limited  If  the  Director  finds,  af- 
ter reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  the  licensee  blood  bank,  that  such 
licensee  or  any  employee  of  the  blood  bank — 

(1)  has  been  guilty  of  misrepresentation  In 
obtaining  the  license; 

(2)  has  engaged  or  attempted  to  engage 
or  represented  himself  as  entitled  to  per- 
form any  procedure  or  category  of  proce- 
dures not  authorized  In  the  license; 

(3)  has  failed  to  comply  with  reasonable 
request  of  the  Director  for  any  Information 
or  materials  or  work  on  materials,  he  deems 
necessary  to  determine  the  blood  bank's  con- 
tinued eligibility  for  Its  license  hereunder 
or  continued  compliance  with  the  Director's 
standards  hereunder; 

(4)  has  refused  a  request  of  the  Director 
or  any  Federal  oflBcer  or  employee  duly  des- 
ignated by  him  for  permission  to  Inspect 
the  blood  bank  and  Its  operations  and  per- 
tinent  records 'at  any  reasonable   time;    or 

(6)  has  violated  or  aided  and  abetted  In 
the  violation  of  any  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion or  of  any  rule  or  regulation  promulgated 
thereunder. 

(h)  Legal  Procedure;  Imminent  Hazard 
TO  Public  Health;  Jurisdiction  of  District 
Court;  Temporary  Injunction  or  Restrain- 
ing Orders;  Bond;  Final  Orders. — Whenever 
the  Director  has  reason  to  believe  that  con- 
tinuation of  any  activity  by  a  blood  bank  li- 
censed under  this  section  would  constitute 
an  Imminent  hazard  to  the  public  health, 
he  may  bring  suit  In  the  district  court  for  the 
district  In  which  such  blood  bank  Is  situated 
to  enjoin  continuation  of  such  activity  and, 
upon  proper  showing,  a  temporary  injunc- 
tion or  restraining  order  against  continua- 
tion of  such  activity  pending  Issuance  of  a 
final  order  under  this  section  shall  be 
granted    without   bond   by   such   court. 

"(1)  Appeals;  Petitions;  Record;  Addition- 
al Evidence;  Modified  or  New  Findings; 
Jurisdiction  of  Court  of  Appeals;  Con- 
clusiveness OF  Findings;  Review  by  Su- 
preme Court. — 

(1)  Any  party  aggrieved  by  any  final  ac- 
tion taken  under  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion may  at  any  time  within  sixty  days  after 
the  date  of  such  action  file  a  petition  with 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  wherein  such  person  resides  or  has 
his  principal  place  of  business,  for  Judi- 
cial review  of  such  action.  A  copy  of  the 
petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Director  or 
other  officer  designated  by  him  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  Director  thereupon  shall  file  In 
the  court  the  record  on  which  the  action  of 
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the  Director  Is  based,  as  provided  In  section 
2112  of  title  28. 

(2)  If  the  petitioner  applies  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  and 
shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
such  additional  evidence  Is  material  and 
that  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  the 
failure  to  adduce  such  evidence  In  the  pro- 
ceeding before  the  Director,  the  court  may 
order  such  additional  evidence  (and  evi- 
dence in  rebuttal  thereof)  to  be  taken  before 
the  Director,  and  to  be  adduced  upon  the 
hearing  In  such  manner  and  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  court  may  deem 
proper.  The  Director  may  modify  his  findings 
as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new  findings,  by  rea- 
son of  the  additional  evidence  so  taken,  and 
he  shall  file  such  modified  or  new  findings, 
and  his  recommendations.  If  any,  for  the 
modification  or  setting  aside  of  his  original 
action,  with  the  return  of  such  additional 
evidence. 

(3)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  referred 
to  m  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  tne 
action,  or  to  set  it  aside  In  whole  or  in  part, 
temporarily  or  permanently.  The  findings  of 
the  Director  as  to  the  facts.  If  supported  by 
substantial  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive. 

(4)  Th3  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming  or 
setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  such 
action  of  the  Director  shall  be  final,  subject 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certification 
as  provided  In  section  1254  of  title  28. 

(J)  Violations  and  Penalties. — Any  per- 
son who  willfully  violates  any  provision  of 
this  section  or  any  rule  or  regulation  promul- 
gated thereunder  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  shall  on  conviction  thereof  be 
subject  to  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000, 
or  both  such  Imprisonment  and  fine. 

ADVISORY    COUNCIL 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Establishment. — ^There  Is 
established  an  Advisory  Council  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  following  nine  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President : 

(1)  two  representatives  from  each  na- 
tional blood  bank  system,  one  of  whom  shall 
be  a  person  with  not  less  than  five  years'  re- 
cent experience  In  blood  bank  administra- 
tion; 

(2)  three  representatives  of  blood  con- 
sumer groups  Including : 

(A)  one  hospital  administrator, 

(B)  one  representative  of  organized  labor 

(C)  one  representative  of  business  man- 
agement; and 

(3)  two  persons  experienced  In  advertising 
and  public  relations  neither  of  whom  may  be 
employed  or  retained  during  their  service  on 
the  Council  by  any  firm  or  other  organization 
which  Is  engaged  In  operating  a  blood  bank. 

(b)  Duties  of  Council. — The  Advisory 
Council  shall — 

(1)  make  recommendations  to  the  Direc- 
tor with  respect  to  long-term  policy  goals  for 
the  National  Blood  Banks  Program  estab- 
lished under  section  3  of  this  Act; 

(2)  make  recommendations  to  the  Director 
with  respect  to  the  encouragement  of  blood 
donation  and  the  motivation,  recruitment, 
and  recognition  of  blood  donors;  and 

(3)  make  recommendations  to  the  Direc- 
tor relating  to  reciprocal  transactions  be- 
tween national  blood  bank  systems  to  the  ex- 
tent that  no  agreement  relating  to  such 
transactions  exists  between  such  systems. 

(c)  Travel  Expenses;  Per  Diem. — While 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  In  the  performance  of  services  for 
the  council,  members  of  the  Council  shall  be 
allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  In  the  same  manner  as 
persons  employed  Intermittently  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service  are  allowed  expenses  under 
section  5703(b)  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code. 


antitrust  exemption 

Sec.  7.  Notwithstanding  any  antitrust  law, 
as  defined  In  section  2(a)  of  the  Antitrust 
ClvU  Process  Act  (76  Stat.  548:  15  U.S.C.  1311 
(a) ).  a  national  blood  bank  system  may  ex- 
clude or  reject  from  membership  In  such  sys- 
tem any  blood  bank  which  does  not  qualify 
for  tax-exempt  status  under  section  501(c) 
(3)  or  501(c)(4)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

blood  assurance  programs 

Sec.  8.  No  person  other  than  a  blood  bank 
which  Is  classified  as  a  "Class  A  Bank"  may 
maintain  any  program  In  which  Individuals 
deposit  blood  In  advance  of  their  need  for 
blood  or  pledge  to  give  blood  upon  request. 

PURCHASE   OF   BLOOD   BY    FEDERAL   GOVERNMENT 

Sec.  9.  No  agency,  department,  or  other 
Instrumentality  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  shall  contract  for  or  pay  for 
the  provision  of  blood  from  any  person  other 
than  a  "Class  A  Blood  Bank"  and  such  agency 
department,  or  other  Instrumentality  shall 
take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
Insure  that  such  blood  has  been  tested  ac- 
cording to  the  best  available  test  for  hepa- 
titis. 

definitions 

Sec.  10.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
term — 

(a)  "Blood"  means  human  whole  blood,  or 
any  component  thereof. 

(b)  "Blood  bank"  means  any  person  or 
other  entity  engaged  In  the  bleeding  of  In- 
dividuals and  performing  two  or  more  of 
the   following   functions — 

(1)  recruitment  of  blood  donors; 

(2)  processing  of  blood  for  transfusions; 

(3)  storage  of  blood; 

(4)  crossmatching  of  blood; 

(5)  administration  of  blood  to  Individuals; 
or 

(6)  preparation  of  blood  components  for 
transfusion. 

(c)  "Blood  donor"  means  a  paid  blood 
donor  or  a  voluntary  blood  donor. 

(d)  "Paid  blood  donor"  means  an  Indi- 
vidual who  receives  monetary  compensation 
or  an  adjustment  In  his  scheduled  period  of 
prison  confinement  for  his  donation  of  blood 
or  any  component  thereof. 

(e)  "Voluntary  blood  donor"  means  any 
Individual  donatmg  his  blood  other  than  a 
paid  donor. 

(f )  "Accredited  blood  bank"  means  a  blood 
bank  accredited  by  a  National  Blood  Bank 
System.  • 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  11.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1973, 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1974,  and  910,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1975  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Hartke  and  I  together  sponsored  the 
National  Blood  Bank  Act  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. No  one  can  be  as  pleased  as  I  that 
Senator  Hartke  is  reintroducing  this  bill 
today.  Assuring  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try a  safe  and  economical  blood  supply 
deserves  priority  consideration,  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Indiana  deserves 
our  commendation  and  support  for  again 
giving  the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider this  fine  bill. 

Since  our  introduction  of  the  National 
Blood  Bank  Act,  blood  banking  in  this 
country  has  seen  some  important 
changes,  most  notably  in  my  home  State, 
Illinois.  Illinois,  I  am  very  proud  to  say. 
Is  a  leader  in  the  blood  banking  field. 
Since  last  October  1,  when  the  State 
blood  labeling  law  went  into  effect,  all 
blood  in  Illinois  is  labeled  "From  Volun- 


teer Donor"  or  "Purchased."  And  after 
July  1,  1973.  any  attending  physician 
who  orders  the  use  of  purchased  blood 
must  specify  in  the  patient's  medical 
record  his  reasons  for  such  action.  In 
essence,  Illinois  has  banned  purchased 
blood  and  is  well  on  its  way  toward  a 
statewide  all-volunteer  donor  system. 

What  Illinois  is  doing  can  have  sig- 
nificant impact  for  the  public  health  in 
the  coimtry.  Therefore,  on  March  16.  I 
went  back  to  my  State  and  met  with  the 
members  of  the  Governor's  blood  task 
force  and  other  blood  experts  to  assess 
the  impact  of  the  State  blood  labeling 
law  and  to  solicit  recommendations  for 
Federal  legislation  on  blood  banking. 

What  I  learned  at  the  meeting  has  per- 
suaded me  not  to  join  Senator  Hartke 
in  the  reintroduction  of  the  National 
Blood  Bank  Act  at  this  time.  Instead,  at 
a  later  date  I  will  be  introducing  a  modi- 
fled  version  of  the  bill,  incorporating  the 
lessons  that  Illinois  has  learned  about 
blood  banking  from  its  blood  labeling 
law. 


By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER  <for  him- 
self, Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Cannon, 
Mr.  Eastland.  Mr.  Pastore,  and 
Mr.  ScoTT  of  Pennsylvania)  : 

S.J.  Res.  84.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  prayer  in 
public  buildings.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  myself  and  Senators  Baker, 
Cannon,  Eastland,  Pastore,  and  Scott 
of  Pennsylvania,  a  joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
voluntary  prayer  in  public  schools  and 
buildings.  On  January  4  of  this  year  I 
introduced  a  similar  proposal,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  10.  which  I  am  pleased 
to  say  has  28  cosponsors,  including  the 
Senators  who  join  me  today. 

In  brief.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  10 
provides  for  restoration  of  "voluntary, 
nondenominational  prayer  or  medita- 
tion" in  our  public  schools  and  build- 
ings. I  introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 10 — identical  to  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 34  introduced  by  Senator  Scott  in 
the  92d  Congress — because  I  disagree 
with  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  of  the 
1960's  which  held  school  prayer  uncon- 
stitutional. I  believe  prayer  has  a  place 
in  our  public  schools  and  I  belie\e  the 
great  majority  of  Americans  share  my 
belief. 

The  joint  resolution  I  offer  today  calls 
simply  for  the  restoration  of  voluntary 
prayer  in  our  public  schools  and  build- 
ings. It  is  introduced  after  extensive  con- 
sultation with  constitutional  authorities 
from  both  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
the  academic  community.  It  is  the  opin- 
ion of  these  experts  that  the  words  "non- 
denominational"  and  "meditation"  con- 
fuse the  question  at  hand,  and  that  in- 
clusion of  this  language  will  only  serve 
to  diminish  chances  for  ultimate  passage 
of  the  school  prayer  amendment. 

These  expert  opinions  are  based  on 
the  following  considerations.  First,  "non- 
denominational"  is  a  word  not  easily  de- 
fined in  legal  terms.  To  find  a  truly  non- 
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denominational    prayer    would 
legal  contortions.  Second,  " 
is  not  currently  prohibited  by 
preme  Coiu-t.  Meditation,  and 
student-sponsored  prayer 
permitted  around  the  Nation.  But 
not  the  issue  at  hand.  What  we 
cerned  with  is  returning  truly  vo 
prayer  to  the  classroom. 

The  three  school  prayer 
Introduced  in  the  Senate  this  yeai 
dition  to  my  resolution,  SenaU 
Resolution  10,  also  provide  for 
nominational"  prayer.  Thus,   th; 
resolution  we  introduce  today 
a  clear  alternative  to  those 
Introduced.  It  is  my  hope  that  th«  ■. 
sors  and  supporters  of  those  othef- 
lutions  will  now  unite  behind  the 
tary  prayer"  language  in  this  ne\r 
lution. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  tha 
the  House  of  Representatives 
this  issue  in  1971,  the  word 
was  substituted  for  the  word 
nominational"    in    the    school 
amendment.  If  we  are  to  achiev^ 
mate    passage    of    the    school 
amendment.  It  must  be  approved 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  the 
and  the  legislatures  of  three 
the  States.  That  is  why  it  Is  so 
tant  for  us  to  unite  behind  the 
widely  accepted  version  of  the 
ment. 

The  resolution  we  offer  today  is 
lar  in  wording  to  House  Joint 
333,  introduced  in  the  House  of 
sentatives  by  Congressman 
Wylie,  of  Ohio.  February  8.  The 
ference  between  the  two  versions 
in  addition  to  affirming  the  right 
sons  lawfully  assembled  in  any 
building  to  participate  In 
er,  my  proposal  also  expressly 
States  and  the  District  of 
provide  for  voluntary  prayer  In  the 
schools  of  that  jurisdiction.  It  Is  a 
difference,  but  I  think  it  leaves  no 
for  doubt  about  the  legislative 
the  resolution.  We  Intend  by  this 
to  return  voluntary  prayer  to  the 
room.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  Congressman  Wylie,  and  all 
porters  of  school  prayer,  toward  ou:  ■ 
tual  goal. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced 
support  for  school  prayer  is  at 
time  hi^h  and  that  supporters  of 
are   becoming  disillusioned  with 
gress.  The  vnst  majority  of  people 
prayer  returned  to  our  public  school: 
they  carmot  understand  why  their 
oflQclals  remain  unresponsive.  The 
has  come  for  swift  and  afflrmative 
on  the  school  prayer  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  th o 
text  of  the  joint  resolution  be 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.  84 
Resolved    by    the    Senate    and 
Representatives    of    the    United 
America  in  Congress  assembled   {two- 
of  each  House  concurring  therein) , 
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following  article  U  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  If  rati- 
fied by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of 
the  several  States  within  7  years  after  Its 
submission  to  the  States  for  ratification: 
"article  — 
"Nothing  contamed  In  this  Constitution 
shall  prohibit  the  several  States  and  the 
District  constltutmg  the  seat  of  government 
of  the  United  States  from  provldtog  for 
voluntary  prayer  In  the  public  schools  of 
that  Jurisdiction,  nor  shall  It  abridge  the 
right  of  persons  lawfully  assembled  In  any 
public  buildmg  to  participate  m  voluntary 
prayer." 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    31 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  31,  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  utilize 
Department  of  Defense  resources  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  medical  emergency 
transportation  services  to  civilians. 

S.  34 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  34,  to  pro- 
vide for  accelerated  research  and  de- 
velopment in  the  care  and  treatment  of 
autistic  children. 

S.   138 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  136,  a  bill 
to  authorize  financial  assistance  for  op- 
portunities industrialization  centers, 

S.  353 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGee.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweik- 
er) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  352, 
to  amend  title  13,  United  States  Code,  to 
establish  within  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus a  Voter  Registration  Administration 
for  the  purpose  of  administering  a  voter 
registration  program  through  the  Postal 
Service. 

•  S.  397 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mono  ale)  , 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood), 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Stafford)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  397,  to  require  disclosure  of  financial 
Interests  by  Members  of  Congress  and 
certain  congressional  employees. 

S.    408 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thttrmond,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  408,  to  amend 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  in  order  to 
prohibit  the  distribution  of  food  stamps 
to  any  household  where  the  head  of  the 
household  is  engaged  in  a  labor  strike. 

S.  514 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  514,  to  amend  the 
act  of  June  27,  1960  (74  Stat.  220),  re- 
lating to  the  preservation  of  historical 
and  archeologlcal  data. 


8.  eso 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  580,  to  es- 
tablish an  Institute  for  Contlnuiiig  Stud- 
dies  of  Juvenile  Justice. 

S.  628,   S.   837,  8.  638,  AND  8.  639 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  626,  to  provide  in- 
creases in  certain  annuities  payable  un- 
der chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code;  8.  627,  to  provide  that  the  first 
$4,000  received  as  civil  service  retirement 
annuity  from  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  thereof  shall  be  excluded  from 
gross  Income;  S.  628,  to  eUminate  the  an- 
nuity reduction  made  in  order  to  provide 
a  surviving  spouse  with  an  annuity  dur- 
ing periods  when  the  annuitant  is  not 
married;  ana  S.  629,  to  increase  the 
contribution  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  costs  of  Federal  employees'  health 
benefits  insurance. 

8.   845 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Tttnney),  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  645,  a 
bill  to  strengthen  interstate  reporting 
and  interstate  services  for  parents  of 
runaway  children;  to  conduct  research 
on  the  size  of  the  rimaway  youth  popu- 
lation: for  the  establishment,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  temporary  hous- 
ing and  counseling  services  for  transient 
youth,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    783 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  783,  to 
establish  the  Everglades-Big  Cypress  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  in  the  State  of 
Florida. 

S.    321 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  821,  a  biU  to 
improve  the  quality  of  juvenile  justice 
in  the  United  States  and  to  provide  a 
comprehensive,  coordinated  approach  to 
the  problems  of  Juvenile  delinquency, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

8.   861 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  861,  to 
allow  an  Income  tax  deduction  for  repair 
or  improvement  of  a  taxpayer's  resi- 
dence. 

S.    «09 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rollings,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  909,  to 
amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949  to  permit 
donations  of  surplus  Federal  property  to 
State  and  local  public  recreation 
agencies. 

S.    1033 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  pleased  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Oregon,  Senator  Bob 
Packwood,  In  sponsoring  S.  1033,  a  bill 
to  control  the  export  of  timber  from  the 
United  States. 

The  matter  of  cosponsorshlp  of  legis- 
lation Is  a  matter  I  take  very  seriously 
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and  I  must  be  convinced  before  commit- 
ting myself  to  cosponsoring  legislation 
that  a  problem  exists  which  is  addressed 
by  the  legislation  in  question.  In  regard 
to  S.  1033,  I  am  convinced,  as  are  many 
people,  that  there  is  a  critcial  need  to 
control  the  export  of  timber  from  the 
United  States.  I  agree  with  Senator 
Packwood  that  the  national  interest  de- 
mands a  cutback  in  timber  exp>orts.  Fig- 
ures cited  by  Senator  Packwood  when 
introducing  S.  1033  show  that  the  export 
of  logs,  primarily  to  Japan,  and  the  im- 
port of  "substituted  lumber,"  primarily 
from  Canada,  results  in  a  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  which  is  highly  detri- 
mental to  the  trade  position  of  the 
United  States. 

One  of  the  other  serious  threats  to  our 
national  interest  has  an  all  too  familiar 
face  these  days — infiation.  The  cost  of 
wood  for  the  average  home  has  gone  up 
$1,200  in  the  past  6  months  alone.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  part  of  the  rising 
cost  of  liunber  is  directly  attributable  to 
this  Nation's  growing  dependence  on  im- 
ported limiber  which  is  free  of  any  form 
of  price  or  profit  margin  control  on  the 
first  transaction,  while  at  the  same  time 
foreign  buyers  are  outbidding  domestic 
users  for  native-grown  timber. 

I  realize,  as  does  Senator  Packwood 
and  other  sponsors  of  S.  1033,  that  con- 
trol of  exports  is  not  the  final  answer  to 
the  problem  of  rising  lumber  costs.  We 
need  to  take  action  to  increase  the  total 
supply  of  timber  and  our  capacity  to 
process  it,  for  example.  But,  control  of 
log  exports,  to  my  mind,  Is  a  step  which 
must  be  taken  If  any  other  efforts  are 
to  be  of  beneficial  consequence  to  the 
American  consiuner  who  can  no  longer 
afford  to  pay  the  exorbitant  price  tag 
attached  to  timber  products.  I  note  with 
pleasure  that  hearings  are  already  being 
held  on  this  bill.  I  urge  its  speedy  passage 
when  reported  to  the  floor. 

S.    1036 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1036,  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  with 
respect  to  legislative  activity  by  certain 
types  of  exempt  organizations. 

8.    1083 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1083,  a 
bill  to  amend  certain  provisions  of  Fed- 
eral law  relating  to  explosives. 

S.    1130 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicofp,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1120,  a  bill 
to  permit  oflQcers  and  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  elect  coverage 
under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability Insurance  system. 

8.   11X5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hughes,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rol- 
lings), the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1125,  to  amend 
the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and 


Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treatment,  and 
Rehabilitation  Act  and  other   related 
acts  to  concentrate  the  resources  of  the 
Nation  against  the  problem  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism. 

6.  1138 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ervin,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1128,  to 
protect  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press  and  to  secure  the  flow  of  informa- 
tion in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
by  protecting  the  newsman  against  the 
compulsory  disclosure  of  confidential 
sources  of  information  and  the  compul- 
sory production  of  unpublished  informa- 
tion. 

S.  1148 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1148,  to  pro- 
vide for  operation  of  all  domestic  volun- 
teer service  programs  by  the  ACTION 
Agency,  to  establish  certain  new  such 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  1199 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rollings,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  and 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1199, 
amending  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  permit  a  married  couple  to  deduct 
certain  household  and  dependent  care 
expenses  when  one  spouse  is  a  full-time 
student  to  the  same  extent  that  a  deduc- 
tion would  be  allowable  were  both  spouses 
employed. 

S.  1265,  S.  1266,  S.  1267,  AND  S.  1268 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevenson, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin) ,  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gur- 
NEY),  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  1265,  S.  1266,  S.  1267,  and  S. 
1268,  to  provide  long-range  as  well  as 
emergency  relief  from  shoreline  erosion. 

SENATE    JOINT   BESOLtTTION    1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweeker) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1,  a  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  providing  for  the  direct 
popular  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLTTTION    4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  4,  to  authorize  a  National 
Welcome  Rome  to  our  Prisoners  Week. 

SENATE    JOINT   BESOLUTION    24 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyre,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen), 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams), and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Schweiker)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
24,  to  establish  the  fourth  Saturday  of 
each  September  as  "National  Hunting 
and  Fishing  Day." 

SENATE    JOINT   BESOLUTION    47 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  47,  to  prevent  forced  busing 
in  our  Nation's  schcx)ls. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 

SENATE  RESOLUTION    15 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 15,  to  establish  a  special  committee 
to  investigate  the  feasibility  of  improv- 
ing the  efficiency  in  the  conduct  of  Sen- 
ate hearings. 


EXTENSION      OF      THE      INTEREST 
EQUALIZATION  TAX— AMEND- 

MENT 

amendment   NO.    57 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  HJl.  3577, 
the  bill  to  extend  the  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax,  and  I  ask  that  it  may  lie  on  the 
table  and  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  require  the  administra- 
tion to  submit  a  comprehensive  program 
of  tax  reform  for  consideration  by  Con- 
gress no  later  than  120  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  pending  bill  to 
extend  the  interest  equalization  tax. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendment  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT    NO.    57 

On  page  30,  after  line  22,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowmg  new  section: 

"stTBMISSION    OP    PROPOSALS    FOB    TAX    BEFOBM 

"Sec.  5.  Not  later  than  120  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
proposals  for  a  comprehensive  reform  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954." 


AMENDMENT  OF  PAR  VALUE  MOD- 
IFICATION ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    58 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

SPENDING     CUTS     JOINTLY     MADE     BT     CONGRESS 
AND   THE   PRESIDENT 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  S.  929,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Par  Value  Modification 
Act,  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  and  held 
at  the  desk. 

This  amendment  would  do  two  things. 
First,  it  would  establish  by  law  the  ex- 
penditure ceiling  of  $268.7  bUllon  recom- 
mended by  the  administration  for  fiscal 
year  1974.  Second,  it  would  provide  for 
a  cooperative  approach  between  the 
President  and  Congress  in  making  such 
spending  cuts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
stay  within  that  ceiling. 

In  the  past,  spending  ceiling  proposals 
have  foundered  on  the  question  of  who 
will  make  the  reductions  which  may  be 
necessary  to  stay  within  the  adopted 
ceiling.  At  least  three  approaches  have 
been  suggested. 

The  first  would  be  to  give  to  the  Presi- 
dent absolute  discretion  to  make  what- 
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ever  cuts  he  chooses.  That  is  tot  illy  un- 
acceptable to  me  and  I  belie  re  to  a 
majority  in  Congress.  It  would  be  nothing 
less  than  a  congressional  blessin  f  of  im- 
poundments. 

The  second  approach  may  )e  even 
worse  since  it  appears  to  give  Co  igress  a 
voice  in  the  reductions  which  a-e  made 
but,  in  reality,  gives  it  no  voice  at  all.  This 
provision  would  restrict  Congres  s  to  the 
right  to  say  no  to  the  spending  cuts 
recommended  by  the  President. 

Suppose  Congress  does  say  lo.  The 
spending  ceiling  would  still  sts  nd  and 
it  would  have  to  be  met.  Clearly  in  that 
situation,  the  President  woild  feel 
obliged  to  impound  the  money  ai  ly way — 
and  ver>-  likely  the  same  money  <  longress 
said  it  did  not  want  cut. 

The  third  approach  would  limit  the 
discretion  given  the  President  by  provid- 
ing either  that  he  cut  all  programs  by  a 
given  percentage  or  that  he  not  cut  any 
one  program  by  more  than  a  gi  'en  per- 
centage. That  is  preferable  to  tlie  other 
two  approaches  discussed,  but  it  still  has 
serious  drawbacks. 

The  most  obvious  is  that  some  pro- 
grams would  be  able  to  stand  he  pre- 
scribed reduction  better  than  ot  lers.  All 
would  depend  on  how  severely  th  it  budg- 
et was  pruned  when  it  went  thn  ugh  the 
Congress.  For  example,  a  health  or  edu- 
cation program  which  was  parel  to  the 
bone  in  the  appropriations  proce  is  might 
be  put  out  of  business  altogethe  •  should 
it  have  to  absorb  a  further  5  or  10  per- 
cent reduction.  By  contrast,  other  pro- 
grams will  get  through  the  Congi  ess  with 
a  good  deal  of  fat  in  them  ard  could 
stand  a  healthy  reduction  or  two. 

All  of  this  will  lead,  as  it  has  in  the 
pa.st,  to  exemptions  for  certair  budget 
items,  beginning  with  the  so-called  im- 
controllables  but  inevitably  exte  iding  to 
other  favored  programs  as  w<ll.  And, 
thus,  would  begin  the  unraveling  of  the 
whole  effort  to  impose  discifline  on 
spending. 

An  additional  problem  is  thii  uncer- 
tainty of  whether  the  percentage  cut 
provided  for  would  be  sufficient  to  bring 
total  spending  for  the  year  wi  hin  the 
ceiling  adopted. 

Finally,  this  approach  fails  to  fully 
meet  the  impoundment  (luestion. 
Granted  it  is  better  than  giving  away  all 
of  Congress'  power  of  the  purs;  to  the 
President.  But  I  am  not  sure  th£  t  giving 
away  only  part  of  it  meets  th<  serious 
constitutional  questions  at  issue.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  better  way  and  my 
amendment  attempts  to  set  ou ,  such  a 
procedure. 

Basically,  It  is  the  same  procec  ure  used 
In  appropriating  money  except  that  in 
this  case  Congress  would  be  rescinding 
funds  already  appropriated.  Under  my 
amendment,  the  following  steps  vould  be 
taken  in  the  event  reductions  must  be 
made  to  meet  the  adopted  spenc  Ing  ceil- 
ing: 

First,  the  President  would  ad^  ise  Con- 
gress when  the  cimiulativo  toU  1  of  ap- 
propriations and  other  spending  bills  ex- 
ceeded the  ceiling  and  offer  hii  recom- 
mendations for  cuts. 

Second,  Congress  would  tale  those 
recommendations  under  consi  leration. 
If  it  failed  to  act  within  30  days  the 
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President's      recommendations      would 
stand. 

Third,  however.  Congress  would  have 
the  right,  operating  under  special  pro- 
cedures to  assure  that  the  resolution 
reaches  a  vote  within  the  30  days  al- 
lowed, to  substitute  its  own  recissions 
equal  to  the  amoimt  needed  to  stay  with- 
in the  ceiling.  Such  a  resolution  would  be 
open  to  amendment. 

Fourth,  if,  after  both  Houses  parsed 
such  a  substitute  measuve,  the  Presi- 
dent failed  to  sign  it  into  law  or  vetoed 
it.  the  ceiling  automatically  would  be 
adjusted  upward  by  the  amount  involved, 
unless  and  until  a  recission  measure  is 
agreed  upon.  That  would  prevent  a  dead- 
lock over  this  issue  and  preclude  the 
President  from  merely  turning  to  his  a.s- 
sumed  impoundment  powers  to  effect  the 
reductions  he  originally  asked  for. 

I  hope  that  some  day  Congress  will  be 
able  to  perfect  its  procedures  for  con- 
sidering spending  bills  so  that  we  never 
rim  into  the  problem  of  exceeding  the 
ceiling.  But  realistically  viewed,  that  day 
is  a  long  way  off. 

In  the  meantime,  we  must  face  up  to 
the  problem  before  us  and  devise  some 
means  of  dealing  with  it.  I  believe  my 
amendment  would  effectively  answer  the 
demand  for  greater  discipUne  in  Federal 
spending  while  preserving  the  constitu- 
tional roles  of  both  Congress  and  the 
President. 

The  amendment  deals  with  the  budget 
process  as  it  is,  allowing  Congress  to 
continue  considering  spending  measures 
on  their  merit.  The  one  change  it  would 
require  is  that  at  the  end  of  that  process. 
Congress  must  review  its  work  and  come 
up  with  the  hard  decisions  on  overall 
priorities  which  it  tends  now  to  put  off. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
my  amendment  and  an  article  by  Alton 
Fr>e  which  appeared  in  a  recent  edition 
of  the  Washington  Post,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Amendment   No.   68 

At  the  appropriate  place  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

Sec. — (a)  Expenditures  and  net  lending 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
under  the  budget  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment shall  not  exceed  $268,700,000,000. 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  determines 
that  appropriations  or  other  obllgational  au- 
thority hereafter  made  available  would  re- 
quire or  permit  expenditures  and  net  lend- 
ing during  fiscal  year  1974  to  exceed  the  limit 
prescribed  by  subsection  (a),  he  shall  pro- 
pose, by  special  message  transmitted  to  the 
Congress,  reservations  from  expenditure  and 
net  lending,  from  appropriations  or  other 
obllgational  authority  heretofore  or  hereafter 
made  available,  of  such  amounts  as  are  neces- 
sary to  keep  expenditures  and  net  lending 
during  fiscal  year  1974  within  such  limit.  A 
proposal  under  this  subsection  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  both  Houses  on  the  same  day  and 
shall  be  delivered  to  each  House  while  it  is 
in  session. 

(c)  The  President  Is  authorized,  after  the 
close  of  the  30-day  consideration  period  (a« 
defined  in  subsection  (e) )  applicable  to  a 
proposal  transmitted  under  subsection  (b), 
to  reserve  from  expenditure  and  net  lending 
the  amounts  set  forth  In  such  proposal,  un- 
less, before  the  close  of  such  30-day  period, 
the  Congress  has  passed  legislation  rescind- 


ing appropriations  or  other  obllgational  au- 
thority available  for  expenditure  or  net  lend- 
ing during  the  fiscal  year  1974  in  an  aggre- 
gate amount  not  less  than  the  aggregate 
amount  of  reservations  set  forth  in  such  pro- 
posal. If,  before  the  close  of  such  30-day 
period,  the  Congress  has  paised  such  legisla- 
tion, but  it  does  not  become  law,  then  the 
figure  set  forth  In  subsection  (a)  Is  hereby 
increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  reservations  set  forth  In  such 
proposal. 

(d)  During  the  30-day  consideration  pe- 
riod applicable  to  any  proposal  transmitted 
by  the  President  under  subsection  (b),  any 
proposed  legislation  to  rescind  appropria- 
tions or  other  obllgational  authority  shall  be 
highly  privileged  In  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress and  rules  similar  to  the  provisions  of 
sections  911,  912,  and  913  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  shall,  apply  to  such  proposed 
legislation,  except  that  amendments  to  such 
proposed  legislation  shall  bs  In  order.  This 
subsection  is  enacted  as  an  exercise  of  the 
rulemaking  power  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  respectively. 

(e)  The  30-day  consideration  period  ap- 
plicable to  any  proposal  submitted  under 
subsection  (b)  is  the  first  period  of  30  cal- 
endar days  of  continuous  session  of  the  Con- 
gress after  the  date  on  which  the  proposal 
Is  transmitted  to  the  Congress.  For  purposes 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  (1)  continuity  of 
session  is  broken  only  by  an  adjournment 
of  the  Congress  sine  die,  and  (2)  the  days 
on  which  either  House  is  not  in  session  be- 
cause of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  3 
days  to  a  day  certain  shall  be  excluded  in 
the  computation  of  the  30-day  period. 

(f)  In  the  administration  of  any  program 
as  to  which — 

( 1 )  the  amount  of  expenditures  Is  limited 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c),  and 

(2)  the  allocation,  grant,  apportionment, 
or  other  distribution  of  funds  among  recipi- 
ents is  required  to  be  determined  by  appli- 
cation of  a  formula  involving  the  amount 
appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available  for 
distribution. 

the  amount  available  for  expenditure  (as  de- 
termined by  the  President  *  shall  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  amount  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  In  the  application  of 
the  formula. 

Mending  the  Fbatzd  Congresssional 

PtJRSESTRINCS 

(By  Alton  Prye) 

In  the  ebb  and  flow  of  efforts  to  modernize 
Congress,  there  is  at  least  one  constant: 
Congress  and  Its  critics  tout  control  of  the 
pursestrlngs  as  the  most  powerful  tool  of 
the  legislative  branv;h.  It  has  been  and  should 
be,  but  the  strings  have  frayed.  More  and 
more  congressmen  are  searching  for  ways  to 
ward  off  the  creeping  Impotence  of  their 
authority  to  raise  and  appropriate  federal 
funds. 

The  latest  spur  to  concern  on  this  point 
was  President  Nixon's  request  for  explicit 
congressional  approval  of  a  8250  billion  ceil- 
ing on  expenditures  for  fiscal  1973.  After 
intensive  debate.  Congress  declined  to  give 
the  Chief  Executive  carte  blanche  to  cut  back 
spending  as  he  deems  necessary.  As  a  result, 
the  President  will  cut  back  spending  as  he 
deems  necessary. 

He  will  do  so,  however,  without  either  sanc- 
tion or  guidance  from  the  legislature.  He  will 
do  so  largely  by  resorting  to  the  ancient  but 
dubious  custom  of  Impoundin'?  funds  in  areas 
where,  according  to  the  executive's  fiscal 
plans,  Congress  has  over-appropriated.  Ex- 
perience suggests  that  even  an  Irate  Capitol 
will  be  unable  to  compel  a  determined  White 
House  to  spend  money  against  Its  will. 

This  situation  represents  a  serioijs  degen- 
eration of  our  politics.  Yet  the  crucial  prob- 
lem is  not  that,  through  impoundment  and 
administrative  stretch-outs  of  programs  the 


executive  Imposes  Its  priorities  on  the 
budget;  It  Is  that  Congress  lacks  a  conclu- 
sive mechanism  for  asserting  its  own  priori- 
ties in  a  budget  of  finite  dimensions.  Through 
Its  decentralized  authorization  and  appro- 
priations procedures.  Congress  treats  ele- 
ments of  the  budget  In  detaU.  But  It  has  no 
means  to  integrate  those  elements  Into  a 
coherent  whole  or  to  reconcile  their  spending 
Implications  with  likely  revenues. 

Over  the  years  this  classic  lament  has 
prompted  many  to  call  for  a  "legislative 
budget."  The  idea  has  usually  been  for  Con- 
gress, on  receipt  of  the  President's  budgetary 
recommendations,  to  devote  some  time  to  a 
broad  overview  of  national  needs  and  pro- 
grams and  to  adjust  the  general  priorities 
of  the  budget  before  descending  to  closer 
analysis  of  its  several  parts.  The  merit  of  the 
Idea  is  exceeded  only  by  its  improbabUlty. 

Perhaps  the  moment  is  opportune  to  con- 
sider a  less  perfect  but  more  practicable  cure 
for  this  malady.  If  Congress  is  not  equipped 
for  comprehensive  budget-making,  it  makes 
sense  to  f.ocus  on  marginal  decisions  to  refine 
the  de  facto  budget  which  emerges  from  the 
legislative  process.  Given  the  nature  of  that 
process,  the  vital  choices  lie  at  the  end, 
rather  than  the  beginning,  of  the  road.  Con- 
gress needs  a  method  to  review  its  actual  ap- 
propriations and  to  align  them  with  the  de- 
mands of  fiscal  prudence. 

As  outlined  in  recent  hearings  before  Sens. 
Charles  McC.  Mathlas  and  Adlal  Stevenson 
m,  a  fresh  approach  to  this  problem  might 
follow  procedures  similar  to  those  employed 
for  government  reorganization  plans.  Within 
30  days  after  Congress  concludes  action  on 
appropriations,  the  President  could  be 
obliged  by  statute  to  submit  his  recommen- 
dations, if  any,  for  adjusting  planned  expend- 
itures. He  should  specify  the  programs  and 
amounts  he  proposes  to  reduce.  If,  within 
another  30  days.  Congress  does  not  object, 
the  President's  proposals  would  take  effect. 
However,  prior  to  that  deadline.  Congress 
could  change  the  Executive's  recommenda- 
tions by  a  Joint  resolution  prescribing  alter- 
native cuts  In  a  total  amount  not  less  than 
that  proposed  by  the  White  House. 

This  arrangement  promises  several  advan- 
tages. Such  a  device  would  focus  and  con- 
trast executive  and  legislative  priorities  in 
the  final  stages  of  the  budget  process,  where 
It  matters  most.  Unlike  the  present  clrctma- 
stances.  Congress  would  retain  effective  au- 
thority to  endorse  or  alter  the  President's 
preferences.  And  Congress  would  have  a  uni- 
que opportunity  to  view  the  overall  results 
of  Its  own  handiwork,  confronting  the  hard 
choices  at  the  margin  which  now  elude  it. 

This  mechanism  could  also  serve  as  a  ful- 
crum for  more  responsible  engagement  of  the 
two  parties  In  Congress.  The  Democratic  and 
Republican  Policy  Committees  could  well 
assume  the  tasks  of  analyzing  the  Presi- 
dent's priorities  and  of  proposing  alterna- 
tives. They  could,  In  theory,  provide  a  nat- 
ural forum  for  synthesizing  the  perspectives 
of  the  diverse  membership  and  committees 
of  the  Congress. 

This  plan  would  add  two  months  to  a 
process  which  is  already  too  prolonged,  but 
the  latter  problem  might  best  be  redressed 
by  shifting  the  fiscal  year  to  a  calendar- 
year  basis,  affording  Congress  a  full  year  to 
consider  the  budget.  Paradoxically,  this  pro- 
cedure might  encourage  speedier  action  on 
Individual  funding  bills,  since  Congress 
could  look  forward  to  an  opportunity  at  the 
end  of  the  year  to  clear  up  discrepancies  and 
to  shift  certain  emphases. 

Both  Congress  and  the  President  ought  to 
welcome  a  method  to  harmonize  their  fiscal 
and  programmatic  preferences,  for  both  pro- 
fess their  dedication  to  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. Present  practice  affronts  that  Ideal. 
Imperfect  though  It  may  be,  the  Idea 
sketched  here  offers  to  fill  a  void  which  Con- 
gress tolerates  only  at  peril  to  Itself  and  its 
constituents. 


DOMESTIC     VOLUNTEER     SERVICE 

ACT  OP  1973— AMENDMENTS 

amendment  no.  60 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit for  printing  and  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  series  of  amendments  presented 
en  bloc  to  S.  1148,  the  proposed  "Do- 
mestic Volimteer  Service  Act  of  1973." 
which  I  introduced  on  March  8,  1973. 
These  amendments  are  bipartisan  in 
nature  and  are  cosponsored  by  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Human  Resources,  Mr. 
Beall,  which  will  meet  in  executive  ses- 
sion to  consider  S.  1148  on  March  28,  as 
well  as  by  the  three  original  sponsors  of 
S.  1148,  Senators  Randolph,  Williams, 
and  Kennedy.  At  the  same  time,  I  am 
today,  Mr.  President,  adding  Senator 
Beall  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1148. 

Thus,  these  amendments  represent  a 
bipartisan  approach  in  the  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  and  oversight  of  the  Ac- 
tion Agency  by  the  subcommittee. 

The  amendments,  Mr.  President,  are 
intended  basicaUy,  first,  to  afford  the 
Agency  some  more  flexibility  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  its  funds  as  earmarked  in 
the  bill,  specifically  for  special  volunteer 
programs  imder  part  C  of  title  I — by  re- 
ducing the  earmarked  part  A — VISTA — 
amount  from  $27.5  to  $26  million  and 
the  UYA  earmarked  amount  from  $10  to 
$8.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1976,  thereby 
making  $3  million  more  available  for 
part  C  programs  in  fiscal  year  1976 — 
and  for  foster  grandparents  and  older 
American  community  service  programs 
imder  part  B  of  title  II — by  permitting 
prior  year's  carryover  balances — ap- 
proximately $6  million  from  fiscal  year 
1973— to  be  included  in  the  $25  million 
earmarked  in  annual  obligations  for  the 
traditional  PGP  program:  second,  to 
limit  any  allowances  and  stipends  paid 
to  fulltime  volunteers  serving  in  a  year- 
long program  under  part  C  of  title  I  to 
those  authorized  for  volunteers  under 
part  A  of  title  I:  third,  to  require  special 
efforts  to  recruit  minority  group  older 
persons  into  the  title  n  older  Americans 
programs — rather  than  to  lower  the  60- 
year  age  minimum  to  55.  as  proposed  in 
S.  1148  as  introduced  in  view  of  the 
shorter  life  span  and  more  rapid  aging 
of  minority  group  persons  generally) ; 
and  fourth,  to  provide  for  a  Deputy 
Associate  Director  of  the  Action  Agency 
for  older  American  programs  and  to 
make  such  official,  as  well  as  the  Deputy 
Associate  Director  for  VISTA  and  UYA— 
also  specified  in  the  bill — appointed  by 
the  Director,  but  not  necessarily  direct- 
ly responsible  to  him. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  particularly  de- 
lighted with  the  bipartisan,  nonpartisan 
spirit  and  action  represented  by  these 
amendments  and  want  to  express  my 
personal  appreciation  for  the  enormously 
effective  and  cooperative  efforts  of  the 
subcommittee's  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber. Mr.  Beall,  who  has  worked  out  these 
amendments  with  us.  I  believe  these 
amendments  strengthen  the  bill  and  I 
look  forward  to  bringing  S.  1148  to  the 
floor  for  action  prior  to  the  April  18 
spring  recess. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendments  No.  60 

On  page  16,  line  8,  strike  out  "The"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  the":  and 
between  lines  10  and  11,  insert  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(c)  The  Director,  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations he  shall  prescribe,  may  provide  to 
volunteers  serving  as  fulltime  volunteers  In 
a  program  of  one  or  more  years'  duration 
under  this  part  such  allowances  and  stipends, 
to  the  extent  and  in  amounts  not  in  excess 
of  those  authorized  to  be  provided  under 
part  A  of  this  title,  as  he  determines  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  pxupose  of  this 
part." 

On  page  16,  line  24,  page  18,  line  18.  page 
20.  line  5,  strike  out  "10"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "5"  In  each  place. 

On  page  21,  line  21.  and  on  page  23,  line  11, 
strike  out  "fifty-five"  and  Insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "sixty";  and  on  page  27,  between  lines  14 
and  15,  insert  the  following  new  section: 

"MINOHITT    GROUP    PARTICIPATION 

"Sec.  23.  The  Director  shall  take  appro- 
priate steps  to  Insure  that  special  efforts  are 
made  to  recruit,  select,  and  assign  qualified 
minority  group  Individuals  60  years  and  older 
to  serve  as  volunteers  under  this  title." 

On  page  31,  line  16,  strike  out  from  "who" 
through  the  end  of  line  20  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "primarily  responsible  for  programs 
carried  out  under  parts  A  and  B  of  title  I  of 
this  Act,  and  one  Deputy  Associate  Director 
primarily  responsible  for  programs  carried 
out  under  title  U  of  this  Act,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Director." 

On  page  54,  line  19,  strike  out  "50"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "not  less  than  12". 

On  page  55,  lines  4  and  11,  strike  out  "S27,- 
500,000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$26,000,- 
000";  on  lines  13  and  18,  strike  out  "$37,500,- 
000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$34,500,000" 
In  each  place;  and  on  lines  20  and  25,  strike 
out  $47,500,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$44,500,000"  in  each  place. 

On  page  55,  line  22,  Insert  "and"  after  the 
semicolon. 

On  page  56,  line  1,  strike  out  from  "but" 
through  the  end  of  line  11  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "shall  be  apportioned  for  use  for  car- 
rying out  parts  A.  B,  and  C,  respectively,  of 
this  title  for  each  such  fiscal  year  in  an 
amount  for  each  such  part  bearing  the  same 
ratio  to  the  total  of  such  excess  amount  made 
available  for  each  such  year  as  the  amount 
set  aside  for  use  for  each  such  year  under 
each  such  part  in  clauses  (1),  (2),  and  (3), 
respectively,  of  this  subsection  bears  to  the 
total  of  such  amounts  set  aside  for  use  for 
each  such  fiscal  year  under  all  such  parts." 

On  page  57,  lines  16  and  19,  Insert  "a  sum 
which  when  added  to  carryover  balances 
otherwise  available  for  obligation  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  211  equals"  after  "of" 
in  each  place;  and  on  lines  18  and  24,  strike 
out  "subsection  (a)  of  section  211"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "such  subsection"  In  each 
place. 

NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BY  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  COMMITTEE  ON 
NOMINATION  OF  DAVID  LUKE 
NORMAN  TO  BE  AN  ASSOCIATE 
JUDGE.  SUPERIOR  COURT  OF  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia ^^-ill  hold  a  public  hearing  on  the 
nomination  of  David  Luke  Norman  to 
be  an  associate  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
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Tuesday,  April  3,  at  9:30  a.m 
6226.  New  Senate  Office  Buildihg 
sons  wishing  to  present  testliiony 
this  hearing  should  contact  Mr 
Harris,  staff  director  of  the  Distr 
mittee,  room  6222,  New  Senate 
Building,  by  Monday,  April  2, 19T  3 


in  room 

Per- 

at 

Robert 

ct  Com- 

Office 


NOTICE   OF  HEARING  ON  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  J  idlciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub  ic  hear 
ing  has  been  scheduled  for  Wednesday 
April  4.  1973,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room  2228, 
Dlrksen  Office  Building,  on  thq  follow- 
ing nominations: 

J.  Foy  Guin,  Jr.,  of  Alabama,  t^  be  U.S. 
district  judge,  northern  district  of  Ala- 
bama, vice  Clarence  W.  Allgood,  retired. 

James  H.  Hancock,  of  Alaban:  a,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge,  northern  district  of 
Alabama,  vice  Seyboum  H.  Lypne,  re- 
tired. 

At  the  indicated  time  and 
sons  interested  in  the  hearing 
such  representations  as  may  be 

The  subcommittee  consists  of 
ator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McCIellan 
the     Senator     from     Nebraski, 
Hruska),  and  myself  as  chalrmi  n 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  AND  THE 
NATION'S  ECONOMY 


the 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President 
in  the  February  19,  1973,  issue 
Detroiter,    published    by    the 
Detroit  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
sharply  on  the  Importance  of 
mobile  to  the  Nation's  economt>' 
whole.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows : 

Lest  We  Kill  "The  Goose  That 
Golden  Egg" 
(By  D wight  Havens) 

The  American  automobile  Industr  ■ 
Ing  the  price  of  leadership.  The  most 
ful  sales  year  In  history  has  Just  be^n 
pleted.  The  Industry  la  achieving 
leal  miracles  In  passenger  safety  and 
mental  clean-up.  But  ironically.  It 
become  the  scapegoat  for  many  of 
Ills  and  is  increasingly  attacked  by 
tional  critics. 

It  seems  everyone  Is  determined 
pot  shot  at  this  most  visible  Indus' 
vlronmentallsts,    safety    groups 
groups,   and   all   levels   of 
clamoring  for  a  piece  of  the  action 
number  app>ears  to  be  legion. 

With  open  season  on  the  Industry, 
lie   image   has  deteriorated.   Althou|h 
respected,  recent  polls  show  that  It 
has  the  same  high  regard  It  once 

But  leadership  has  always  had  its 
justified  or  not.  It  Is  the  extent  that 
rlsome.  The  number,  depth  and  scop  > 
Industry's  critics  Is  becoming 

Haraoament  of  the  industry  is  at 
precedented  level.  Ironically,  it 
time  the  Industry's  positive  responses 
reeponslblUtles  are  at  an  aU-tlme 

The  auto  industry  has  been  a  maj 
In  the  unprecedented  effort  to  clean 
air.  The  industry  has  responded 
It  la  cleaning  up  Its  plants. 
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products  to  a  degree  that  soon  it  may  well  de- 
serve the  title:  "Nation's  Cleanest  Major  In- 
dustry." And  the  work  continues  at  a  feverish 
pace  to  meet  air  pollution  and  product  safety 
standards  and  deadlines. 

Meeting  goverimient  deadlines  has  become 
a  way  of  life  for  the  industry.  It  has  lived 
up  to  Its  responsibUlties  and  the  challenges 
posed  by  changing  safety  regulations  and 
antl-poUutlon  deadlines.  Large  sums  of 
money  are  being  spent  In  safety  research  of 
vehicles  Involving  the  entire  gamut  of  safety 
related  items.  This  is  a  thorough  examina- 
tion from  Initial  design  to  air  bags.  Millions 
of  additional  dollars  have  been  spent  on  en- 
vironmental Improvements. 

But  the  dUemma  stUl  remains.  Will  the 
soaring  costs  to  the  industry  and  Inevitably 
to  the  customer  achieve  the  desired  benefits? 
Evidence  suggests  that  the  cost-benefit  ratio 
Is  out  of  line.  Reasonableness  and  realism  in 
the  standards  and  the  lead-time  required  to 
meet  them  are  missing.  This  means  iinneces- 
sarUy  high  costs  to  the  Industry  and  to  the 
nation.  This  is  a  national  expense  we  cannot 
afford. 

For  the  past  several  years,  the  Industry 
has  made  tangible  and  unprecedented  prog- 
ress toward  meeting  the  federal  standards, 
but  critics  continue  to  slice  away  with  emo- 
tion-tinged barrages  at  the  Industry. 

They  continue  to  flaU  away  at  an  Industry 
that  provides  one  out  of  every  six  jobs  In 
this  country,  that  provides  one-sixth  of  the 
$1  trillion  plus  Gross  National  Product,  that 
provides  one-fifth  of  the  total  of  all  state  tax 
revenues  collected  last  year. 

We  are  talking  about  an  Industry  that  pro- 
vides 13.4  million  jobs,  a  $185  billion  chunk 
of  the  Gross  National  Product  and  state  taxes 
of  nearly  $10  bUllon.  We  are  talking  about  a 
major  foundation  of  the  American  economy. 

If  that  Isnt  enough,  those  who  berate  the 
Industry  Ignore  the  fact  that  the  economic 
growth  of  the  nation  during  the  past  75  years 
Is  largely  attributable  to  the  motor  vehicle; 
that  our  100  million  plus  vehicles  provide 
all  of  us — Including  critics — new  freedom  In 
choosing  where  to  work,  live  and  spend  our 
leisure:  while  improving  our  standard  and 
quality  of  life. 

No  Industry  Is  so  large  that  it  cannot  be 
severely  restricted,  harmed,  even  destroyed 
by  ill-timed  and  unnecessary  political  deci- 
sions and  directives  forced  upon  it.  And  that 
Is  the  present  danger  to  the  automotive  in- 
dustry. 

While  the  Industry  Is  being  subjected  to 
the  penalties  of  leadership,  it  Is  Important  to 
recognize  the  magnitude  and  value  of  Its 
contribution  to  all  of  us. 

Nationally  the  Industry  has  534  plants  lo- 
cated In  243  cities.  More  than  900,000  people 
are  currently  employed  In  motor  vehicle  as- 
sembly and  parts  manufacturing.  But  one 
job  In  this  industry  generates  16  more  jobs 
in  allied  industries.  That  brings  the  total 
vehicle-related  work  force  to  13.4  million 
people,  or  one  out  of  every  six  jobs. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  nation's  economists 
observe  the  fluctuations  in  the  automotive 
market  so  closely.  Some  50,000  firms  supply 
materials,  parts,  components  and  services  to 
motor  vehicle  manufacturers.  Major  pro- 
ducers of  steel,  iron,  alxmiinum,  cotton, 
nickel,  rubber  and  zinc  are  all  affected  by 
the  economic  health  of  this  Industry. 

Despite  the  critics,  the  real  test  remains 
In  the  marketplace.  And  the  auto  Industry 
has  always  met  and  continues  to  meet  all 
challenges  of  the  marketplace.  Last  year's 
sales  were  record  breaking.  And  the  pace 
has  continued  into  this  year. 

But  there  Is  cause  for  concern.  Overregu- 
latlon,  unreasonable  safety  and  pollution 
standards,  rigid  and  arbitrary  deadlines  could 
Introduce  a  straight-jacket  of  inflexibility 
that  even  the  giant  auto  Industry  cannot 
overcome  without  seriously  affecting  the  sale- 
ability  of  Its  product  in  the  marketplace.  And 
that  affects  all  of  us. 


This  Is  a  time  for  cool  heads,  a  time  for 
reasonableness  and  a  realistic  evaluation  of 
the  course  Immediately  ahead.  There's  too 
much  at  stake  to  bind  the  fate  of  the  in- 
diistry  to  imrealistlc  and  unnecessary  bureau- 
cratic decisions.  The  future  of  the  auto  in- 
dustry Is  a  proper  concern  for  us  all. 

There  Is  a  responsibility  here  for  each  of 
lis.  Each  of  us  has  a  stake  In  the  future 
health  and  vlabUlty  of  the  American  auto- 
mobile Industry.  Everyone  In  business,  gov- 
ernment and  labor  must  carefully  consider 
their  own  Involvement  and  actions  to  Ije 
certain  that  they  are  part  of  the  solution 
and  not  part  of  the  problem.  We  must  be 
careful  we  constructively  help  Improve  the 
Industry — lest  we  kill  "the  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  egg." 


LATIN  AMERICAN  TEACHING  FOUN- 
DATION  GROWS  RAPIDLY  IN  MEX- 
ICO 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  in  the  Senate  a 
very  interesting  article  that  appeared  in 
the  February  7,  1973,  issue  of  the  News 
concerning  the  Latin  American  teaching 
fellowships — LATF— program.  The  News 
is  Mexico's  major  English-language 
paper. 

I  have  had  the  honor  of  serving  for 
the  past  year  as  a  member  of  the  na- 
tional advisory  board  of  the  LATF  pro- 
gram. This  program  sends  young  men 
and  women  at  the  Ph.  D  level  to  Latin 
America  to  teach  in  Latin  American  uni- 
versities. The  great  bulk  of  the  support 
for  this  effort  comes  from  the  Latin 
Americans  themselves.  There  are  cur- 
rently 95  LATF  fellows  in  Latin  America 
of  which  12  are  in  Mexico.  This  is  a  very 
practical  program  that  has  paid  real  edu- 
cational and  cultural  dividends  for  both 
Latin  America  and  the  United  States. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  by  the  cur- 
rent position  of  the  three  former  LATF 
fellows  who  are  currently  teaching  in 
major  universities  in  Florida.  The  main 
burden  of  teaching  in  the  area  of  Latin 
American  economics  at  the  University  of 
Florida,  University  of  Miami,  and  Florida 
State  University  Is  carried  by  former 
LATF  fellows  Bill  Tyler,  Jan  Wogart, 
and  Mike  Everett  respectively. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  see  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  LATF  program  in  Mexico. 
We  in  the  United  States  need  an  in- 
creased understanding  of  our  very  im- 
portant neighbor  to  the  South.  Franklin 
Roosevelt  launched  the  "good  neighbor" 
pohcy  in  the  1930's.  But  you  can  only  be 
a  good  neighbor  if  you  understand  your 
neighbor.  And  it  is  practical  programs 
like  LATF  that  lead  to  increased  imder- 
standing. 

I  have  had  recent  meetings  with  Wil- 
liam M.  Cloherty,  director  of  operations 
for  LATF,  and  Kevin  Kinsella,  LATF's 
resident  director  in  Mexico,  in  which  they 
outlined  the  prospects  for  a  substantially 
increased  program  in  Mexico.  I  am 
pleased  that  oiu-  Government  is  going  to 
help  his  effort  in  a  modest  way.  I  am 
hopeful  that  private  sources  in  both 
Mexico  and  in  America  will  Increase  their 
support  of  this  very  successful  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Fellows  P^ght  "Brain  Drain" 


(By  Patricia  Allsau) 

In  the  wake  of  ever-Increasing  Industriali- 
zation, one  of  the  most  practical  exchanges 
between  the  UJS.  and  Mexico  is  a  corps  of 
dedicated  young  social  scientists  and  tech- 
nicians. 

Manning  university  posts  an  Interning  In 
multinational  business  firms  throughout 
Latin  America,  the  group  belongs  to  the 
Tufts  Latin  American  Teaching  Fellowship 
CLJi-F-T.),  a  non-profit  organization  run  by 
Tufts  University's  Fletcher  School  of  Law. 

Open  to  doctoral  candidates  or  persons 
with  Ph.D's.  the  bilingual  LA.F.T.  fellows  are 
no  ordinary  envoys  for  U.S.  technology.  Their 
task  in  Mexico  and  otherjAtln  countries  is  a 
give-and-take  venture. 

To  stem  the  Latin  American  "brain  drain," 
L.A.P.T.  helps  Industrial  firms  and  universi- 
ties to  expand  their  education  programs  and 
at  the  same  time  provide  teaching  and  busi- 
ness internship  experience  for  the  fellows. 

Another  major  goal  Is  to  give  fellows  a 
first  person  look  at  Latin  America  In  antici- 
pation of  their  returning  to  teach  In  the 
U.S. 

Since  L.A.F.T.  positions  run  for  24  months, 
the  Individual  gets  an  in-depth  picture  of 
the  assigned  country. 

Mexico  has  12  fellows  placed  in  Monterrey, 
Mexico  City  and  Cholula,  Puebla.  The  fruits 
of  their  labor  are  already  evident. 

Hunt  Howell,  an  economist  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  In  his  second  year  of 
a  business-Internship  here,  is  conducting  re- 
search for  his  doctoral  dissertation  on  corn 
and  oil  seed  yields.  He  Is  working  with  the 
Mexican  Research  Center  for  Wheat  and  Corn 
and  the  National  Agricultural  Research  In- 
stitute, In  their  long-range  programs  to  make 
Mexico  an  exporter  of  top-grade  grain. 

Supported  by  I.B.M.  de  Mexico  in  the  re- 
search. Howell  also  helped  design  I£.M.'s 
first  science  center  In  Latin  America,  opened 
in  Mexico  City  last  June.  Purpose  of  the  cen- 
ter is  to  conduct  joint  research  projects  with 
outside  Institutions  throughout  South  Amer- 
ica. 

Many  of  the  fellows  hail  from  other  parts 
of  the  globe  besides  the  U.S.  For  some,  like 
Dr.  Vivekananea  Kandarpa,  a  metallurgist 
from  India  teaching  mechanical  engineering 
at  the  Americas  In  Cholula.  this  Is  their  first 
classroom  experience. 

A  National  Academy  of  Science  fellow  and 
former  research  physicist  with  Michigan 
State  University,  Dr.  Kandarpa  Is  already 
adding  a  course  In  applied  experimental  en- 
gineering to  the  U.  of  A.  curriculum. 

Another  fellow.  Dr.  Fred  Golden,  teaches 
chemical  engineering  at  Cholula.  A  Ph.  D 
from  Berkeley,  Golden  plans  to  develop  timely 
new  programs  around  projects  like  pollution 
control  and  update  existing  lab  facilities. 

Dr.  John  Farnbach  uses  his  teaching  tools 
at  Mexico  City's  Unlversldad  Ibero-amerl- 
cana.  A  graduate  of  Princeton  University  who 
once  designed  electronic  Instrumentation  for 
underground  nuclear  tests,  Farnbach  was  at 
first  taken  aback  by  the  students'  reactions 
to  him.  "It  was  embarrasingly  favorable,"  he 
said.  "They  look  up  to  me  as  an  authority 
because  they  think  any  technical  knowledge 
from  the  U.S.  Is  superior." 

Contrary  to  Parnbach's  experience,  not  all 
fellows  are  wholly  accepted  at  first.  Some- 
times openly  accused  of  being  foreign  agents 
they  work  hard  at  earning  respect  from  their 
students. 

Take  the  case  of  a  former  fellow  In  Mexico 
who  taught  at  one  of  the  upper  level  tech- 
nical schools.  In  the  beginning  students 
taunted  him  with  "Yankee  Go  Home."  Later 
he  became  one  of  the  most  popular  teachers 
with  pupils  at  the  Institute. 

L.A.F.T.  was  founded  In  1965  by  Prof.  Wil- 
liam S.  Barnes  of  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law 
and  Diplomacy  who  set  It  up  as  a  small  ex- 
perimental  program.   In    1967   the   first    10 


fellows  were  sent  to  Latin  America.  To  date 
more  than  120  have  been  placed. 


NEW    FEDERALISM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, Mr.  James  T.  Lynn,  made  an 
Interesting  and  informative  address 
March  6,  1973,  to  the  aimual  Anderson, 
S.C,  Chamber  of  Commerce  ladies'  night 
banquet. 

In  delivering  this  speech  on  domestic 
policies  and  problems  in  the  United 
States,  Secretary  Lynn  made  a  very  fine 
impression.  He  conveyed  in  an  eloquent 
presentation,  the  administration's  views 
on  "New  Federalism"  and  the  fight 
against  inflation.  I  believe  it  would  be 
of  interest  to  every  Member  of  this  body 
to  read  the  remarks  of  Secretary  Lynn 
on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Secretary  Lynn's 
address  to  the  Anderson,  S.C,  Chamber 
of  Commerce  on  March  6,  1973,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Excerpts  From  Remarks  Prepared  fob 
Delivery  bt  James  T.  Ltnn 

I'd  like  to  talk  to  you  this  evening  about 
some  extremely  important  Intlatlves  Presi- 
dent Nixon  Is  taking  on  the  domestic  scene. 

Let  me  quote  from  his  January  address  to 
the  South  Carolina  Legislature,  If  I  may. 
This  Is  the  quote : 

"For  much  too  long,  power  has  been  flow- 
ing from  the  people,  from  the  cities,  from 
the  counties,  from  the  States,  to  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  And  that  is  why,  beginning  with 
an  historic  move  on  revenue-sharing,  and  In 
other  areas,  I  feel  firmly  we  must  t\irn  it 
around,  and  that  power  should  flow  away 
from  the  concentration  In  Washington  back 
to  the  states  and  the  people." 

What  we  have  there  Is  the  core  element 
of  what  the  President  has  termed  the  New 
Federalism. 

It's  a  fairly  good  bet.  I  think,  that  New 
Federalism  is  a  label  that  wUl  affix  Itself 
to  the  President's  two  terms. 

But  New  Federalism  Is  vastly  different 
from  what  we've  known  In  the  past  under 
other  labels — the  New  Deal,  the  Fair  Deal,  the 
New  Frontier,  the  Great  Society. 

Certainly  I  would  be  the  last  to  suggest 
that  those  Democratic  concepts  were  con- 
ceived with  less  than  noble  intention.  I 
would  be  the  last  to  say  they  were  devoid  of 
accomplishment. 

But  what  they  shared  was  a  devotion  to 
the  concept  of  Federal  superiority,  if  not  In- 
fallibility. If  you  don't  trust  government, 
they  said,  trust  State  and  local  government 
least  of  all. 

They  also  shared  the  conviction  that 
money  solves  all  problems.  At  the  level  of 
government  philosophy,  they  rejected  the 
contention  that  money  can't  buy  happiness. 

And  those  concepts  often  seemed  to  In- 
corporate the  suggestion  that  the  Federal 
money  supply  is  endless. 

You  remember  Pogo's  line,  "We  have  met 
the  enemy,  and  they  are  us."  It's  about  time 
someone  said,  "We've  found  out  where  that 
supposedly  endless  supply  of  Federal  money 
Is  coming  from,  and  It's  our  pockets."  .  .  . 

Now,  the  New  Federalism  Is  directly  op- 
posed to  the  concept  of  Federal  omnipotence 
and  unchecked  spending.  And  it  Is  Important 
to  note  that  a  return  of  power  to  State  and 
local  government  Is  only  part  of  what  the 
concept  Is  about. 

Another  very  Important  part  la  the  re- 
quirement that  the  continuing  Federal  Es- 


tablishment, which  we  aU  know  toUl  con- 
tinue with  all  Its  essential  functions,  be 
made  more  responsive  and  more  responsi- 
ble. .  .  . 

Let  us  mention  as  well  the  consideration 
that  kept  the  New  Federalism  and  new  F'ed- 
eral  responslbUity  from  being  .more  than  a 
mere  Presidential  preference. 

It  was  the  literal  danger  to  the  Nation,  as 
the  President  saw  it.  If  spending  and  program 
escalations  were  to  continue  unchecked. 

He  was  and  Is  trying  to  tell  us  that  we 
simply  don't  have  any  choice  about  exercis- 
ing control.  We  simply  can't  go  on  multiply- 
ing projects,  programs  and  deficits  without 
wild  Inflation.  He  means,  of  coiirse,  the  kind 
of  Inflation  that  makes  a  cruel  hoax  of  wage 
Increases — the  kind  of  Inflation  that  hurts 
everybody.  Including  the  people  all  those  ex- 
pensive projects  and  programs  are  supposed 
to  help. 

The  Inflation  battle  Is  difficult  enough 
already.  And  the  only  other  possible  even- 
tuality. If  spending  Isn't  held  In  check,  is 
higher  taxes. 

All  these  things  led  the  President  to  his 
proposals,  some  of  them  recent,  some  from 
his  flrst  term.  This,  to  refresh  your  memory, 
is  the  present  state  of  his  New  Federalism 
package: 

First,  hold  Federal  spending  during  the 
current  fiscal  year,  which  ends  this  coming 
June  30,  to  $250  billion.  Hold  the  next  fiscal 
year's  figure  to  $269  billion  and  the  figure 
for  fiscal  1975  to  $288  bUllon. 

It's  the  only  way,  says  the  President,  to  the 
Inflation  down  and  prevent  that  tax  In- 
crease. 

And  the  only  way  to  hold  the  figiu-es  to 
those  levels,  he  decided,  was  to  limit  spend- 
ing of  some  funds  appropriated  In  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year — and  to  curtail  or  end  some 
programs  that  aren't  doing  the  Job  they 
were  supposed  to  do. 

We're  all  very  well  aware  of  the  contro- 
versies that  have  grown  up  around  this  de- 
cision. I  wUl  return  to  that  matter  In  a 
moment. 

But  second.  In  the  President's  New  Fed- 
eralism package,  is  his  plea  for  Congressional 
approval  to  reorganize  and  streamline  the 
Federal  Establishment.  The  object  is  to  In- 
crease efficiency  as  well  as  to  save  money. 

The  President's  reorganization  proposal 
was  first  made  In  1971.  As  you  might  recall, 
he  wants  to  take  seven  existing  Departments 
and  reduce  them  to  four,  organized  around 
major  missions. 

The  seven  Departments  are  my  own — 
Housing  and  Urban  Development — ^plvis  these 
six:  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Interior,  Labor, 
Transportation,  and  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare.  The  titles  of  the  four  new  Depart- 
ments Indicate  their  missions — Community 
Development,  Human  Resources,  Economic 
Affairs  and  Natural  Resources. 

Congressional  adoption  of  this  reorganiza- 
tion would  go  a  long  way  toward  improving 
coordination  of  related  programs — and  to- 
ward better  management  generally. 

The  third  major  element  In  the  President's 
New  Federalism  package  Is  that  central  mat- 
ter of  returning  power  to  the  States  and 
municipalities.  We  are  already  Into  it,  of 
course,  through  general  revenue  sharing.  But 
the  President  wants  to  go  much  further, 
through  special  revenue  sharing. 

To  oversimplify,  the  Idea  of  special  reve- 
nue sharing  Is  to  abolish  Federal  categori- 
cal grant  programs  In  particular  areas  and 
give  the  money  to  governments  below  the 
Federal  level  to  spend  within  very  broadly  de- 
fined areas,  the  better  to  get  more  out  of 
both  Federal  and  local  dollars. 

Of  course,  an  equally  Important  part  of  the 
concept  is  to  return  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments the  decision-making  power  and  re- 
sponsibility they  should  have  had  all  along. 

Now,  with  allthls — a  shifting  In  the  poles 
of  governmental  ]>ower  ...  a  shaking  of  staid 
bvireaucracles  ...  a  decision  to  eliminate 
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entrenched  but  basically 
and  programs — we  are  In  the 
could   be   the   most  profound 
change  In  the  history  of  the 

Upheavals  of  that  magnitude 
Inevitable  the  controversies  I 
earlier.  As  I  said,  we  all  know  they 

Congress,    for   example.    Is 
the  Idea  of  withholding 
that,  If  spent,  would  send  expen 
Ing  over  the  Presidents  budget 

There   is   a   predictable — and 
able — displeasure  among  those 
programs  are  being  cut  back  or 
No   one    Ukes   to   change    Jobs 
wishes — or   to   lose   known 
change  for  new  approaches  whlc^ 
might  not  be  of  as  much  benefit 
ticular  person. 

I  think  It  13  well  to  put  those 
Into  better  perspective. 

The  first  point  to  be  made  is 
eral  budgets  we  are  proposing 
not    pinch-penny    affairs,    even 
restraints  the  President  has 
Into  effect. 

The   8250   billion   budget   for 
year  Is  Itself  818  billion  more 
ure  for  Fiscal  1972. 

From  this  year's  S250  billion, 
would  add  $19  billion  next  year 
year   beginning — Jxily    1 — maklni 
$269  billion. 

He  would  add  yet  another  81£ 
the  next  year— Fiscal  1975 — raising 
to  $288  billion. 

And  so  the  money  Is  there.  The 
how  It  can  be  spent  most  wisely 
dictates  shutting  down  Ineffecti^ 
and  spending  the  money  where 
done.  This  does  not  Imply  a  lack 
slon  or  an  abandonment  of  the 

The  President  noted  In  his 
Message  to  Congress  that — durln( : 
between  1969  and  1974 — outlays 
human    resource    programs   will 
double.    Total    budget    outlays 
same  period  will  grow  by  only  46 

This  Administration  has  shovpi 
passion  for  the  elderly  during 
years  by  Increasing  Social 
from   830   billion   In    1970   to   85; 
1974,  for  an  Increase  of  83  percent 

As  still  another  example,  nearly 
Hon  more  poor,  aged  and 
win  benefit  In  1974  through 
clal  si'.pport  for  health  services 

Despite  the  halt  in  new 
Ing  commitments  during  a  period 
ation  of  better  ways  to  provide  ' 
sidlzed  starts  in  calendar  year 
ceed   the  starts   in   calendar  yeai 
will  be  over  300.000  units. 

Let  us  consider  urban 
Improvements,   street   wldenlngs 
benefits  and  the  sale  of  land 
ment  purposes.  The  operating 
programs  will  continue,  through 
at  the  average  rate  of  the  past 
or  slightly  more  than  $1  billion 

A  number  of  categorical 
like  Urban  Renewal  and  Model 
being  replaced,  and  that  is 
erable  complaint. 

But  the  President  is  asking  foi 
Hon    Better   Communities 
revenue  sharing  program — and 
Hon  will  be  more  than  the  total 
tlon  for  the  community 
gorlcal  programs  we're  doing 

What  the  Better  Communities 
is  that  communities  get  their 
$2.3    billion    directly    and    make 
decisions  about  bow  to  spend 
projects. 

I'd  like  to  mention  one  thlnf 
ficlals    who   talk   about   how 
programs  down  and  how  they're 
proper  funding. 

"They  should  think  about  whit 
spending — and  anything  more  thajt 
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dent has  outUned  would  be  excessive — what 
that  excessive  spending  would  cost  all  levels 
of  government  In  terms  of  inflation. 

I've  been  dealing  mostly  with  the  partic- 
ulars of  the  New  Federalism  as  It  takes  shape. 
But  I'd  like  to  go  just  briefly  Into  the  spirit 
of  It  ...  an  example  why  It's  so  clearly 
needed. 

In  the  past  few  years,  we've  seen  Urban 
Renewal,  for  example,  do  some  exciting 
things — If  you're  familiar  with  them,  the 
Gateway  in  Minneapolis,  the  rlverbank  In 
San  Antonio,  the  Embarcadero  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, a  downtown  plaza  In  beleaguered  New- 
ark or  the  world's  largest  pedestrian  mall.  In 
Fresno.  California. 

But  we've  also  seen  bulldozers  roaming 
around  other  cities  with  less  aim  than  we 
would  have  liked  .  .  .  and  with  Insufliclent 
regard  for  the  people  who  had  occupied  the 
land  we'd  Just  cleared. 

We've  seen  the  Model  Cities  program  bring 
on  a  whole  new  way  of  planning  In  a  fruitful 
coalition  between  City  Hall  and  disadvan- 
taged and  alienated  neighborhoods. 

But  we've  also  seen  the  promise  frittered 
away  In  too  many  cases  by  endless  bickering. 

We've  seen  HUD-subsldlzed  bousing  go  up 
and  sometimes  be  successfully  occupied  on 
a  permanent  basis. 

But  other  times  we've  seen  It  abandoned 
almost  immediately. 

The  trouble  Is  that.  In  too  many  such  pro- 
grams, the  results  have  been  entirely  un- 
satisfactory. 

Why? 

I  won't  try  to  cover  all  the  reasons,  but 
one  thing  I  can  tell  you  is  that  we've  been 
too  tied  up  In  the  very  process  of  getting  Fed- 
eral taxpayers'  money  from  the  Federal  treas- 
ury to  the  local  agencies. 

Under  the  system  as  It  exists,  there's  no 
way  to  give  enough  attention  to  purpose  and 
performance. 

I  wish  you  could  sit  In  one  day  at  a  meet- 
ing between  representatives  of  my  depart- 
ment and  the  people  receiving  the  grants. 

You  wouldn't  hear  them  talking  about  how 
great  everything  Is  going.  You'd  hear  a  lot 
of  terms  like  grants-in-aid,  submission  re- 
quirements and  waivers.  You'd  hear  compli- 
cated or  baffling  names  for  a  lot  of  require- 
ments and  regulations. 

A  whole  new  language  has  developed.  In  the 
past.  In  and  out  of  Jokes  about  Federal 
bureaucracy,  we've  called  it  governmentese  or 
gobbledygook. 

And  what  it  does  is  talk  us  all  out  of  any 
really  good  Idea  of  Just  what  Is  going  on. 

There's  a  story  that  one  of  our  designated 
Model  Cities  In  New  England  had  a  large 
Greek  population  In  the  neighborhood  being 
Improved. 

Somebody  made  the  suggestion  that  we 
translate  the  Model  Cities  submission  re- 
quirements Into  Greek. 

The  HUD  staff  felt  there  was  a  certain 
redundancy  there ! 

What  the  New  Federalism  envisions  Is  a 
curbing  of  red  tape  and  conflicting  govern- 
ment preferences,  ar.d  a  by-passing  of  road- 
blocks. 

It  envisions  Increased  efficiency  through  a 
revenue  sharing  process  that  returns  much 
of  the  money  and  many  of  the  programs  and 
a  great  deal  of  the  decision-making  to  the 
local  level. 

You  might  be  thinking  you've  heard  so 
much  about  Federal  power  and  bureaucracy 
that  It  hardly  bears  repeating. 

But  the  point,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  Is  that 
a  President  of  The  United  States  Is  finally 
trying  to  do  something  about  it. 

For  years  we  have  heard  that  constant  and 
Justified  litany  about  the  abandonment  of 
State  and  local  rights. 

How  Ironic  it  would  be  now  if  scattered  op- 
position— In  the  Congress,  In  the  cities, 
among  special  interest  groups — should  com- 
bine to  tie  the  President's  hands. 

I  think  the  various  opponents  of  varlovis 


aspects  of  the  President's  overall  program 
should  recognize  that  the  well-being  and  the 
future  of  this  Nation  are  Involved. 

I  think  they  should  look  beyond  them- 
selves and  bite  the  bullet.  The  opportunity 
could  be  a  long  time  coming  again. 

If,  In  1976,  George  Washington  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  could  somehow  look  In  on  us  and 
see  what  200  years  had  wrought,  they  surely 
would  see  much  to  elate  them  and  much  that 
was  disappointing. 

Let  us  hope  they  would  at  least  see  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels — local.  State  and  Fed- 
eral— acting  as  the  true  Instruments  of  the 
people,  busy  with  the  Job  of  securing  the 
blessings  of  liberty  for  Its  citizens  and  their 
prosperity. 


THE    81ST   BIRTHDAY   OF   FORMER 
SENATOR  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ator Paul  H.  Douglas  taught  us  that  no 
task  Is  impossible  so  long  as  man  has  the 
desire  and  conunitment  to  seek  its  ful- 
fillment. We  are  all  his  students  and 
would  do  well  to  remember  the  lessons 
of  his  life.  As  I  salute  him  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  81st  birthday,  I  find  it  im- 
possible to  cite  all  his  myriad  achieve- 
ments or  adequately  measure  the  great- 
ness of  this  man. 

Senator  Douglas'  accomplishments 
cannot  be  easily  quantified  nor  can  their 
positive  effect  on  the  lives  of  our  people 
be  adequately  measured. 

He  is  a  source  of  vision,  and  his  legis- 
lative accomplishments  still  produce 
countless  benefits  for  all  Americans. 

He  is  an  inspiration  and  a  conscience 
in  public  life. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Douglas  is  well 
known  for  his  understanding  of  the  com- 
plexities of  our  economy.  He  recognized 
that  economic  growth  is  not  necessarily 
economic  maturity  or  economic  justice. 
Through  his  efforts,  means  for  stimulat- 
ing rational  national  growth  were  made 
available  through  such  vehicles  as  the 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965.  He 
possessed  the  skill  and  tmderstanding 
required  to  see  such  landmark  legisla- 
tion enacted.  He  also  possessed  the  fore- 
sight to  know  that  it  was  not  enough.  In 
his  own  words: 

with  the  free  land  gone  and  with  ever 
closer  concentration  In  Industry,  finance  and 
commerce.  It  Is  necessary  to  find  new  ways  In 
which  (the)  spirit  of  true  democracy  may 
express  Itself.  To  seek  to  do  so  Is  Indeed  to 
put  oneself  at  the  very  center  of  the  real 
spirit  of  Americanism  ...  a  living  union 
with  the  great  tradition  of  our  country. 

Paul  Douglas  possesses  that  real  spirit 
of  Americanism.  He  continues  to  help  us 
live  by  it.  And  his  career  will  always 
stand  out  as  an  inspiration  to  those  who 
seek,  as  he  did,  to  improve  the  human 
condition  through  our  self-governing 
pohtical  process. 


PROPOSAL  FOR  A  MARGINAL  BAL- 
ANCED BUDGET  POLICY 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  important  objectives  of  the  93d 
Congress  must  be  to  come  up  with  a 
system  to  bring  Federal  spending  under 
control  and  stop  the  chronic  deficit 
spending  which  has  been  a  prime  cau.se 
of  the  runaway  inflation  we  now  face. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  take  part 


in  the  work  of  the  Joint  Study  Commit- 
tee on  Budget  Control.  We  laave  heard 
some  interesting  testimony  and  some 
good  proposals. 

In  my  judgment  one  of  the  most  sen- 
sible proposals  put  before  the  committee 
came  from  Prof.  William  A.  Niskanen, 
Jr.,  of  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley.  He  proposes  a  system  that 
would  allow  for  flexibility,  but  would 
place  the  responsibility  for  overspending 
clearly  on  the  shoiJders  of  those  who 

cause  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  topic 
is  of  deep  concern  to  all  Members  of 
Congress  and  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  Professor  Niskanen 's  re- 
marks to  the  committee  on  March  14, 
1973,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Proposal  for  a  Marginal  Balanced  Budget 

POLICT 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
address  the  important  subject  of  this  Com- 
mittee. My  remarks  this  morning  summarize 
one  chapter  of  a  study  on  "Structural  Re- 
form of  the  Federal  Budget  Process"  to  be 
published  shortly  by  the  American  Enter- 
prise Institute. 

Federal  fiscal  policy  Is  now  charged  with 
two  major  functions: 

Efficient  allocation  of  the  nation's  re- 
sources between  the  federal-  and  non-fed- 
eral sectors,  and 

Stabilisation  of  the  national  economy  at 
low  rates  of  unemployment  and  Inflation. 

At  best,  unfortunately,  the  present  fed- 
eral budget  process  can  perform  one  or  the 
other  of  these  functions,  but  not  both.  The 
evidence  of  the  last  several  years  suggests 
that  the  Increasing  focus  on  the  stabiliza- 
tion function  has  undermined  the  allocation 
function  without  making  an  effective  con- 
tribution to  stabilizing  the  economy.  The 
primary  reason  for  both  of  these  effects  is 
that  the  marginal  dollar  of  federal  spending 
is  financed,  partly  or  wholly,  by  Increasing 
the  federal  deficit. 

The  one  essential  characteristic  of  fiscal 
policy  necessary  to  perform  both  the  alloca- 
tion and  stabuizatlon  functions  Is  that,  after 
some  desired  amount  of  fiscal  stimulus  or 
restraint,  any  change  In  federal  spending  be 
wholly  financed  by  changing  some  broadly- 
based  and  broadly  perceived  tax.  This  form 
of  fiscal  policy  Is  best  described  as  a  "mar- 
ginal balanced  budget  policy";  the  total  fed- 
eral budget  may  have  any  planned  surplus 
or  deficit  that  Is  believed  appropriate  under 
expected  economic  conditions,  but  any  ap- 
proved changes  in  federal  spending,  around 
the  level  consistent  with  the  desired  fiscal 
effects,  would  be  balanced  by  an  approved 
change  in  tax  rates  to  generate  an  equal 
change  in  expected  tax  revenues. 

The  general  characteristics  of  a  process 
designed  to  Implement  a  "marginal  balanced 
budget  policy"  are  summarized  below: 

1.  The  process  starts  with  the  submission 
of  the  President's  budget,  usually  late  in 
January.  As  at  present,  this  budget  would 
propose  a  total  spending  level,  estimate  the 
revenues  expected  from  the  current  tax  sys- 
tem and  any  proposed  changes,  estimate  the 
expected  economic  conditions,  and  discuss 
the  appropriate  fiscal  policy  for  these  condi- 
tions. At  this  stage,  this  process  would  not 
differ  from  present  practices. 

2.  Soon  after  submission.  Congress  wotild 
have  a  formal  fiscal  policy  review  conducted 
by  some  Joint  or  select  committee  consisting 
of  the  leadership  of  the  major  economic  com- 
mittees. This  committee  would  review  the 
total  spending  and  revenues  In  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  the  expected  economic  condi- 


tions, and  the  proposed  fiscal  policy — based 
on  submissions  by  the  administration.  Its 
own  staff,  and  outside  sources.  This  commit- 
tee would  then  submit  a  resolution  establish- 
ing an  outlay  target  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
for  all  activities  Included  in  the  unified 
budget,  and  this  resolution  would  be  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  both  houses  and  the 
President.  This  part  of  the  process  would  be 
similar  to  the  Ill-fated  "legislative  budget" 
process  established  by  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  with  a  number  of 
critical  exceptions: 

(a)  the  outlay  constraint  would  be  a 
target,  and  not  a  celling,  and 

(b)  most  important,  the  resolution  would 
provide  for  an  automatic  change  in  the  per- 
sonal Income  tax  to  generate  revenues  equal 
to  the  difference  between  total  approved  out- 
lays and  the  target  outlays,  given  the  ex- 
jsected  economic  conditions. 

3.  After  approval  of  the  resolution  estab- 
lishing the  outlay  target  and  the  tax  trigger. 
Congress  would  review  each  spending  bill  "on 
Its  own  merit"  as  it  does  now.  If  the  total 
outlays  approved  by  Congress,  including 
those  for  programs  not  requiring  annual  ap- 
propratlons,  exceeded  the  approved  outlay 
target  by  some  threshold  amount,  personal 
Income  tax  rates  would  automatically  be  in- 
creased (without  any  additional  required 
legislation)  to  generate  expected  revenues 
equal  to  the  outlay  difference.  Conversely,  of 
course,  If  the  total  outlays  approved  by  Con- 
gress were  less  than  the  threshold,  personal 
income  tax  rates  would  be  reduced  to  reduce 
expected  revenues  by  the  outlay  difference. 

This  process  is  primarily  designed  to  es- 
tablish a  dollar-for-dollar  relation  between 
marginal  federal  spending  (relative  to  the 
outlay  target)  and  expected  personal  income 
tax  revenues.  This  condition  should  improve 
both  the  allocation  function  and  the  stabi- 
lization function  of  fiscal  policy.  Changes  in 
the  personal  Income  tax  would  make  the 
public  face  and  bear  the  current  tax  cost  of 
marginal  federal  spending,  and  every  con- 
gressman contributing  to  a  spending  deci- 
sion would  be  forced  to  defend  the  tax  effects 
of  the  aggregate  of  these  decisions.  This 
process  would  contribute  to  the  stabilization 
function  by  stabilizing  the  expected  surplus 
or  deficit  in  absolute  amounts.  If  actual  eco- 
nomic conditions  differ  from  those  expected 
at  the  time  the  outlay  target  is  established, 
the  actual  surplus  or  deficit  will  differ  from 
that  expected  In  a  counter-cyclical  direction. 
This  process,  thus,  would  constrain  the  ex- 
pected surplus  or  deficit  to  that  planned  in 
setting  the  outlay  target  and  still  permit 
counter-cyclical  variations  In  the  actual  de- 
ficit to  refiect  current  economic  conditions. 

The  major  institutional  issues  that  must 
be  resolved  to  make  this  process  effective  are 
Identified  and  discussed  In  my  larger  study. 

Both  the  administration  and  Congress  con- 
tribute to  the  problems  of  Implementing  an 
effective  fiscal  policy.  Although  the  adminis- 
tration has  assumed  the  primary  role  In  for- 
mulating fiscal  policy,  no  administration  to 
date  has  developed  successful  procedures  to 
serve  both  the  allocation  and  stabilization 
functions.  The  Intermittent  presidential  re- 
quest for  discretionary  spending  or  tax  au- 
thority reflects  this  concern,  but  Congress 
has  been  understandably  unwilling  to  grant 
this  authority.  Congress'  one  major  experi- 
ment to  formulate  and  implement  a  legisla- 
tive budget  was  a  dramatic  failure.  The  major 
reform  In  the  federal  budget  process  sug- 
gested here  requires  the  understanding  and 
approval  of  Congress.  In  contrast  with  the 
proposals  for  presidential  spending  or  tax 
authority,  this  reform  would  affirm  the  pri- 
mary authority  of  Congress  to  formulate  and 
Implement  fiscal  policy.  At  the  same  time, 
this  reform  would  broaden  the  policy  role 
of  Congress,  by  sharing  with  the  administra- 
tion the  responsibility  for  formulating  the 
appropriate  fiscal  policy  in  each  year,  and 
would  establish  a  process  that  would  con- 


strain the  aggregate  spending  decisions  of 
Congress  in  order  to  implement  the  fiscal 
poUcv  approved  by  Congress.  There  Is  both 
sustained  and  current  evidence  of  widespread 
support  within  Congress  for  the  objectives  of 
a  legislative  budget  but.  as  yet,  no  consensus 
on  an  acceptable  procedure.  The  reform  de- 
scribed here  is  suggested  for  consideration  In 
the  belief  that  Congress  wants  to  exercise  a 
greater  responslbUlty  In  formulating  fiscal 
policy  and  Is  willing  to  approve  some  proce- 
dure that  would  make  its  own  spending  de- 
cisions more  consistent  with  the  fiscal  policy 
Congress  Itself  selects. 


ARMS  CONTROL 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
blue  Monday,  March  26,  there  were  two 
significant  articles  In  the  morning 
papers,  one  in  the  New  York  Times,  the 
other  in  the  Washington  Post. 

Together  these  articles  remind  us  once 
more,  that  the  cold  warriors  in  our  midst 
cannot  accept  the  idea  of  detente  with 
Russia. 

They  and  their  patrons  insist  upon 
keeping  the  arms  race  going  at  full  steam 
ahead,  and,  as  always  at  this  time  of 
year,  as  the  appropriation  procedures 
begin,  they  produce  frightening  stories 
about  Russian  prowess  and  American 
weakness.  Ever  since  the  "missile  gap" 
fiction  of  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1960  it  has  been  fashionable  for  the 
Washington  Post  to  carry  such  stories  of 
American  feebleness,  which  I  suppose 
have  their  origin  in  the  Pentagon  propa- 
ganda machine. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the 
two  stories  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  26.  1973] 

U.S.  Arms  Control  Body  Faces  Shake-Up 

and  Cttts 

(By  John  W.  Finney) 

Washington,  March  25. — The  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency — the  semi- 
autonomous  agency  created  in  the  Keimedy 
Administration  to  coordinate  and  direct  dis- 
armament policy — Is  undergoing  an  identity 
crisis,  brought  on  by  the  threat  of  a  person- 
nel shake-up  and  by  budget  cuts. 

As  described  by  the  White  House  to  the 
agency's  Senate  supporters,  the  Administra- 
tion's Intent  Is  not  to  dismantle  but  rather 
to  reshape  and  revitalize  the  12-year-old 
body. 

But  In  arms-control  circles  within  and 
outside  the  Government,  there  Is  growing 
concern  that  the  White  House  is  intent  on 
transforming  the  political  outlook  and  re- 
ducing the  influence  of  the  agency,  which 
has  taken  the  lead  in  negotiating  the  arms 
control  agreements  of  the  last  decade. 

Among  past  and  present  officials  of  the 
agency  there  is  also  a  mounting  suspicion 
that  the  White  House  moves  reflect  the 
behind-the-scenes  influence  of  Senator 
Henry  M.  Jackson,  who  has  been  privately 
critical  of  the  agency,  and  portend  an  Ad- 
ministration shift  toward  a  harder  line  on 
strategic  arms  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Even  if  the  Administration's  intent  Is  only 
to  reshape  the  organization,  some  officials 
also  are  fearful  that  the  White  House  has  set 
in  motion  an  irreversible  process  leading  to 
the  virtual  dismantling  of  the  agency.  With 
the  present  uncertainty  over  the  future 
status  of  the  agency,  they  say.  it  is  going  to 
be  extremely  difficult  to  recruit  qualified  in- 
dividuals to  serve  In  the  organization. 
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There  are  Indications  that  the 
already  Is  running  into  difficulty 
director's  post,  which  has  been 
nearly  four  months. 

BtTDGET  CUT  PROPOSED 

It  was  understood  that  the  post 
to   Dr.   Harold   Agnew,   the 
Atomic    Energy    Commission's 
scientific  laboratory,  and  that  he 

The  administration  now  has  re 
fered  the  Job  to  Dr.  Fred  Charle: 
of  the  social  science  department 
Corporation  and  a  former 
leal   science   at  Massachusetts 
Technology. 

IDr.  Ikle  at  first  declined  the 
according  to  Senate  sources,  has 
mind  and  Is  likely  to  be 
post  shortly.  He  has  the 
ator  Jackson. 

In  recent  months  there  have 
of  White  House  actions  all 
reducing  If  not  displacing  the 
Its  original  status  as  a  policy- 
nlzatlon  directly  responsible  to 
and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

For  the  coming  fiscal  year,  the 
tion  has  proposed   a  one-third 
agency's    annual    $lO-mllllon 
budgetary  cut   would   fall 
agency's  research  program,  whlcli 
reduced  from  an  annual  level  ol 
and  more  to  around  $500,000 

Since  last  January,  according  U 
John  J.  McCloy,  the  chairman  of 
once  influential  but  now  dormant 
vlsory  committee,  has  been  trying 
fully  to  see  President  Nixon  to 
budget  cuts.  It  was  Mr.  McCloy  a 
Republican  and  a  banker  who 
active  in  the  disarmament  field 
proposed  creation  of  the 
to  President  Kennedy. 

Except   for   Its   symbolic 
budgetary  cut  is  not  regarded  as 
crippling  the  agency.   There  wai 
among  many  agency  officials  that 
past  research  was  of  secondary 

"a  state  or  LIMBO' 

Par  more  serious  to  agency 
way  the  Administration  seems  to 
the  agency  of  Its  functions  and 
are  in  a  state  of  limbo,' 
clal  who  is  being   forced   out, 
frankly  we  are  baffled  as  to  the 
tlon's  intentions  for  the  agency." 

The  1969  law  provided  that  one 
clpal  functions  of  the  agency  wou 
aration  for  and  managment  of 
participation  in  international 
the   arms   control   and 
Under    this    mandate,    the 
agency  represented  the  United 
negotiations  that  led  to  the  1968 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
agreements  on  limitation  of 

The  agency  has  now  been 
a  negotiating  role  in  the  seconc 
strategic  arms  talks  under  way  in 

Gerard    C.    Smith,    who 
United  States  in  the  first  round 
resigned  in  January  as  director  o: 
cy.    Even   before    his   resignation 
Nixon   had   made   clear  his 
outside  the  agency  for  the 
sentatlve  in  future  negotiations 
this  decision  he  picked  U.  Alexis 
senior  diplomat  with  considerable 
experience  but  little  background 
armament  field. 

Then  the  White  House  dealt 
to  agency  morale  by  suggesting 
that  most  if  not  all  the  top 
agency  would  be  replaced. 

As  a  result,  the  agency  is 
some  of  Its  most  experienced 
Lawrence  D.  Weiler,  counselor  to 
James  F.  Leonard,  assistant 
International  relations  bureau,  am  1 
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M.  Keeny  Jr.,  assistant  director  of  the  science 
and  technology  bureau. 

The  impending  personnel  changes  are  view- 
ed as  part  of  a  Government-wide  attempt  by 
the  White  House  to  shake  up  the  top  bu- 
reaucracy and  make  it  more  responsible  to 
the  views  and  policies  of  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  arms  control  agen- 
cy officials  see  an  additional  White  House 
motive  of  attempting  to  change  the  philo- 
sophical outlook  of  the  agency.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  officials  see  the  influence  of  Sen- 
ator Jackson  entering  the  picture. 

There  have  been  subtle  yet  significant 
philosophical  differences  between  the  arms 
control  agency  and  Senator  Jackson  over  the 
proper  approach  toward  strategic-arms  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Basically,  the  arms  control  agency  has 
argued  for  agreements  based  on  the  concept 
of  parity,  where  each  side  might  have  dis- 
similar strategic  forces  but  enough  to  assure 
the  destruction  of  the  other  If  attacked.  In 
essence  this  concept  was  incorporated  into 
the  Interim  agreement  imposing  a  five-year 
freeze  on  the  deployment  of  offensive  stra- 
tegic weapons. 

Senator  Jackson  was  openly  critical  of  the 
first  agreement  on  strategic  arms,  which  he 
contended  placed  the  United  States  In  a 
potential  position  of  nuclear  inferiority.  In 
an  amendment  ultimately  endorsed  by  the 
White  House  last  year.  Senator  Jackson 
argued  that  any  future  arms-control  agree- 
ments should  be  based  on  the  concept  of 
numerical  equality  of  Intercontinental  stra- 
tegic weapons. 

With  the  arms  control  agency  divorced  of 
Its  negotiating  responsibility,  as  had  been 
urged  by  Senator  Jackson,  and  with  many 
of  the  agency's  policy-making  officials  being 
removed,  observers  within  and  outside  the 
Government  see  the  Nixon  Administration 
shifting  toward  what  they  regard  as  the 
"hard-line"  approach  of  Senator  Jackson. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  26,  1973] 

Democrats  and  Nationai.  Defense 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Nowadays,  in  the  dark  hours  before  dawn, 
you  sometimes  wonder  whether  a  lot  of  vir- 
tuous Americans  do  not  actually  want  to  see 
their  country  defeated.  Consider,  to  begin 
with,  the  powerful  drive  now  taking  shape 
among  the  liberal  Democrats  In  Congress  to 
dismantle  the  national  defense. 

Then  consider  a  few  other  things  of  some 
significance,  like  the  dreadful  surprise  that 
followed  hard  on  the  heels  of  the  first  round 
of  SALT  talks.  The  surprise  took  the  form  of 
a  Soviet  test,  demurely  delayed  until  the 
first  SALT  round  was  over,  of  a  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missile  with  a  range  of 
about  4,500  miles. 

The  surprise  was  dreadful  for  several  rea- 
sons. To  begin  with,  the  range  of  this  new 
submarine-launched  missile  exceeds  by 
around  1,000  miles  the  maximum  that  had 
been  considered  possible  by  the  American 
scientific  analysts.  The  first  SALT  agreement 
was  squarely  based  on  the  U.S.  analysts'  pre- 
dictions, which  have  now  turned  out  to  be 
poppycock. 

Then,  too,  the  Soviet  test  proved  that  in 
the  first  round  of  SALT  talks,  the  Soviet 
negotiators  had  been  grossly  misleading,  if 
not  directly  untruthful.  They  had  pleaded 
that  their  submarine  launched  ballistic  mis- 
siles had  a  much  shorter  range  than  the  com- 
parable American  weapons.  They  had  stressed 
the  complex  operational  factors  that  make 
an  increase  of  range  almost  exactly  equiva- 
lent to  an  increase  of  number.  In  the  case  of 
strategic  missiles  launched  from  submarines. 

Hence  the  Soviets  had  claimed  they  had 
a  right  to  a  lot  more  submarine-launched 
missiles  than  the  United  States.  This  claim, 
made  In  the  sacred  name  of  "parity,"  was  In 


fact  recognized.  Under  SALT  I,  the  Soviets 
are  allowed  to  build  up  to  a  total  of  950  sub- 
marine launched  nuclear  missiles,  whereas 
the  United  States  is  held  to  a  level  about  600 
such  missiles. 

Now,  however,  the  Soviets  have  a  sub- 
marine launched  missile  of  much  longer 
range  than  any  in  the  U.S.  arsensd,  either  In 
existence  or  In  prospect.  Its  present  accuracy 
has  been  questioned,  but  accuracy  can  al- 
ways be  improved.  With  missiles  of  such 
range,  moreover,  Soviet  nuclear  submarines 
can  lurk  in  the  Bering  Sea  or  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  U.S.  sea 
surveillance,  and  thence  loft  their  missiles  to 
almost  all  the  most  vital  American  targets! 

In  sum.  this  single  Soviet  missile  test  be- 
tokens a  coming  change  In  the  strategic 
balance  that  ought  to  give  the  creeps  to  any 
liberal  Democrat  who  gives  a  pin  about  his 
country's  future.  Instead,  one  of  the  prime 
alms  of  the  liberal  Democratic  attack,  now 
being  organized  in  the  Senate,  Is  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Trident  program.  This  is 
the  program,  of  course,  intended  to  give  this 
country  greater  and  less  vulnerable  sea- 
borne nuclear  striking  power. 

One  of  the  main  objections  to  Trident, 
naturally,  is  that  the  new  missiles  will  be 
MIRVed — In  other  words,  will  have  multiple 
warheads  capable  of  being  Independently 
targeted.  The  doctrine  of  the  virtuous  is 
that  if  the  United  States  goes  on  MIRVlng 
its  missiles,  the  Soviets  will  then  be  driven 
to  MIRV  their  missiles.  This,  once  again,  la 
purest  goose  talk. 

Soviet  nuclear  missiles  are  not  MIRVed 
today,  simply  because  Soviet  missile  devel- 
opment took  a  wrong  turn  a  good  many 
years  ago.  To  MIRV  a  missile  successfully, 
you  have  to  put  a  complex  miniaturized 
computer  on  board  the  missile.  For  detailed 
guidance,  the  Soviets  Instead  relied  for  a 
long  time  on  computer-systems  at  the  launch 
point,  rather  than  using  on-board  computers. 

Throughout  much  of  the  first  round  of 
SALT  talks,  however,  it  was  already  perfectly 
clear  that  the  Soviets  were  working,  all  out 
to  correct  this  past  error — and  thus  to  MIRV. 
Another  recent  Soviet  missile  test  has  shown, 
furthermore,  that  the  Soviets  have  already 
achieved  considerable  success  In  this  inten- 
sive effort. 

The  new  missile  tested  la  called  the  SS-17. 
It  has  an  on-board  computer  and  a  range  of 
6,000  miles.  It  can  even  be  regarded  as  a 
new  "counterforce  weapon."  But  the  main 
point  is  that  the  new  missile  is  a  long  step 
in  the  direction  of  much  more  widespread 
Soviet  MIRVlng,  which  the  goose-talkers  say 
we  must  not  "stimulate."  In  such  matters, 
the  Soviets  need  no  stimulation. 

The  goose-talkers  still  quack  about  "par- 
ity." In  reality,  another  question  already 
faces  us.  How  will  the  Soviets  behave.  If  and 
when  they  are  allowed  to  acquire  a  heavy 
predominance  of  nuclear  striking  power?  Any 
sensible  man  ought  to  be  able  to  figure  out 
the  answer  to  that  question.  And  the  ques- 
tion Indicates  where  the  Soviets  are  heading. 


RESEARCH  IN  SURFACE  MINING 
RECLAMATION  TECHNIQUES  AT 
BEREA  COLLEGE,  KY. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  on  March  7, 
1972, 1  appeared  before  the  Interior  Sub- 
committee of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  urged  that  a  budget  addition 
of  $1,575,000  be  allowed  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice to  expand  its  research  program  at 
Berea  College  in  Kentucky  for  improved 
technology  for  the  reclamation  of  sur- 
face mined  lands.  In  addition  I  requested 
that  $1,320,000  be  made  available  to  con- 
struct an  office-laboratory  at  Berea. 

While  the  construction  fimds  were  not 
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authorized,  an  increase,  in  a  lesser 
amount,  was  added  for  the  research  and 
demonstration  of  reclamation  tech- 
niques. Unfortunately,  these  funds  were 
impoimded  and  this  much  needed  re- 
search was  curtailed.  I  intend  to  pursue 
this  matter  in  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  I  bring  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  at  this  time  be- 
cause the  Interior  Committee  has  just 
completed  hearings  on  several  surface 
mining  bills  and  are  in  the  process  of 
drafting  a  revised  bill.  I  anticipate  that 
it  will  be  submitted  in  the  near  future 
for  Senate  action.  The  hearings  left  no 
doubt  that  the  very  foundation  upon 
which  any  acceptable  bill  will  be  based 
is  the  requirement  that  adequate  recla- 
mation must  be  accomplished  by  the 
mining  operator.  Such  reclamation  of  the 
surface  will  require  that  a  detailed  plan 
be  submitted  by  the  operator  before  a 
mining  permit  can  be  issued.  Prior  to 
the  release  of  his  posted  bond,  such  rec- 
lamation must  be  accomplished.  This  is 
as  it  should  be  and  I  have  always  sup- 
ported this  policy.  However,  I  submit 
that  without  adequate  research  in  recla- 
mation techniques,  optimum  results  may 
not  be  obtained.  In  essence,  the  coal  In- 
dustry finds  itself  in  much  the  same  posi- 
tion in  mining  its  coal  as  does  the  utility 
industry  in  the  use  of  the  coal  itself.  Here 
again  regulations  are  outstripping  re- 
search. As  I  did  in  my  statement  on 
March  1,  1973,  concerning  tlie  require- 
ment for  a  commercially  tested  desul- 
furization  system,  I  again  urge  that  this 
imbalance  be  corrected.  I  believe  that 
the  bill,  S.  1283.  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor,  would  provide  research  to  assist 
the  Nation  in  its  search  to  find  ways  to 
use  our  coal.  However,  as  over  50  per- 
cent of  this  coal  is  surface  mined,  we 
have  an  equally  important  problem  of 
finding  acceptable  ways  to  continue  this 
production. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  consider 
this  reclamation  research  and  demon- 
stration program  expansion  at  Berea, 
Ky.,  separate  from  surface  mining  oper- 
ations. Rather,  as  the  only  sustained 
Federal  research  program  of  its  kind  in 
the  Nation,  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
surface  mine  legislation  itself. 

I  have  been  granted  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  the  Interior  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
when  this  subject  is  considered  and  have 
been  assured  by  its  chairman,  my  good 
friend  Senator  Bible,  that  he  will  give 
this  important  matter  his  personal  at- 
tention. I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
do  likewise. 


GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  the  2- 
week  period  designated  by  the  Senate  for 
the  placing  of  eulogies  in  the  Record  to 
honor  the  memory  of  the  late  distin- 
guished former  Senator  from  Iowa.  Guy 
M.  Gillette,  has  been  graciously  extended 
for  another  week. 

I  have  in  hand  a  number  of  news- 
paper obituaries  and  commentaries  con- 
cerning Senator  Gillette's  life  and  ca- 
reer. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Record  to  roimd  out 


the  Senate's  tribute  to  this  great,  de- 
parted public  servant. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obitu- 
aries were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From   the   Des    Mones    (Iowa)    Trlbvme, 
Mar.  3,  1973) 

Lawmaker  Gillette  Dies  at  94 — Noted 
Senator  Prom  Iowa 

Cherokee,  Iowa. — Guy  M.  Gillette,  94,  who 
as  a  U.S.  representative  and  later  a  U.S.  sen- 
ator represented  Iowa  from  the  depression 
years  of  the  1930s  until  the  mid-1950s,  died 
early  Saturday  at  the  Sioux  Valley  Memorial 
Hospital  here. 

His  death  followed  a  prolonged  illness  for 
which  Gillette  had  been  hospitalized  for  a 
number  of  years.  Hospital  officials  said  the 
cause  of  death  was  a  combination  of  age 
and  Illness. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  2  p.m.  Tuesday 
In  the  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Cherokee,  with  burial  at  the  Oak  Hill  Ceme- 
tery. 

LEFT    senate    IN    1955 

A  Cherokee  native,  Gillette  had  been  liv- 
ing here  since  leaving  the  U.S.  Senate  In  1955. 
He  had  been  a  resident  of  a  nursing  home 
wing  of  the  Sioux  Valley  hospital  since  No- 
vember, 1966,  officials  said. 

A  Democrat,  Gillette  was  a  U.S.  repre- 
sentative from  1933  until  1936  and  a  U.S. 
senator  from  1936  to  1945  and  again  from 
1949  to  1955. 

Gillette  was  the  last  living  member  of  the 
bipartisan  Senate  committee  appointed  to 
work  with  the  late  Secretary  of  State  Ccrdell 
Hull  In  preparing  a  tentative  draft  of  the 
original  United  Nations  Charter. 

Because  of  his  work  on  the  charter  and 
his  lengthy  membership  on  congressional 
foreign  relations  committees.  Gillette  main- 
tained a  steadfast  faith  in  the  U.N. 

In  one  of  his  lengthy  Interviews,  In  1966. 
Gillette  said,  "I  fully  believe  that  the  United 
Nations  organization  represents  the  highest 
point  ever  attained  by  civilized  nations  In 
the  prevention  of  deadly  and  destructive 
wars." 

He  was  known  as  an  inveterate  reader  of 
newspapers,  news  magazines,  classical  poetry 
and  history. 

Gillette  was  known  as  Iowa's  "Mr.  Demo- 
crat" through  much  of  two  decades. 

He  was  in  Congress  all  but  four  years  from 
1933  to  1955 — four  years  in  the  House  and 
14  in  the  Senate.  His  Senate  service.  Inter- 
rupted by  defeat  in  1944,  was  resumed  in 
1949;  and  ended  again  when  he  was  de- 
feated by  Republican  Thomas  Martin  la 
1954. 

While  he  was  out  of  the  Senate  from  1945 
to  1949,  he  was  chairman  of  the  Surplus 
Property  Board  for  six  months  and  then  was 
president  of  the  American  League  for  a  Free 
Palestine. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Democratic  State 
Central  Committee  in  1958,  and  became 
chairman  of  the  Iowa  State  Volunteer  Cru- 
sade for  the  American  Cancer  Society  later 
that  year.  He  won  the  American  Freedom 
Association's   1954  World  Peace  Award. 

After  giving  up  his  Senate  seat  in  1955, 
he  served  as  counsel  for  the  Internal  security 
division  of  the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  for  a  short  time  and  then 
returned  to  his  home,  on  a  200-acre  farm  west 
of  Cherokee. 

Gillette  had  an  air  of  independence  that 
attracted  an  emotional  following  that  trans- 
cended party  lines,  and  gave  him  the  ability 
to  carry  Senate  elections  in  Iowa  In  years 
when  no  other  Democrat  could  win. 

He  got  votes  from  persons  who  both  idol- 
ized and  hated  then  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

He  was  a  delegate  to  the  1940  Democratic 
national  convention,  but  did  not  attend  be- 


cause he  opposed  a  Roosevelt  third-term 
nomination. 

Gillette  was  elected  to  Congress  in  the 
1932  Roosevelt  landslide.  He  had  attracted 
some  attention  by  voting  against  the  Na- 
tional Recovery  Act  (NRA)  and  the  first  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  (AAA). 

The  death  of  Senator  Louis  Murphy  In 
1936  sent  Gillette  to  the  Senate  for  the  two- 
year  remainder  of  Murphy's  term.  Gillette's 
opposition  to  Roosevelt's  "court  packing" 
proposal  raised  Gillette  to  martyrdom  in  the 
1938  Democratic  Senate  primary  in  which 
the  Rooseveln  administration  backed  former 
Representative  Otha  D.  Wearln  against  Gil- 
lette. 

CLOSE    RACE 

Gillette  defeated  Wearln  and  went  on  to 
defeat  former  U.S.  Senator  L.  J.  Dickinson,  a 
Republican,  in  the  1938  general  election. 

But  the  general  election  race  was  so  close 
that  the  winner  was  not  known  for  days. 

Gillette  finally  won  by  a  2.805-vote  mar- 
gin— about  one  vote  per  precinct — in  the 
same  year  the  late  George  A.  Wilson  led  Re- 
publicans back  to  the  Statehouse  after  a  six- 
year  absence  by  defeating  Gov.  Nelson  O, 
Kraschel  by  56,000  votes. 

SENSED    DEFEAT 

In  1944,  U.S.  Senator  Bourke  B.  Hlcken- 
looper,  riding  Republican  resurgence,  went 
from  governor  to  senator  by  retiring  Gillette 
by  a  29,734-vote  margin.  Gillette.  Inciden- 
tally, felt  he'd  lose  that  election.  His  guess 
was  he'd  be  25,000  votes  shy. 

But  Gillette  made  a  spectacular  comeback 
in  1948  with  a  162,000-vote  victory  over  then 
incumbent  George  Wilson.  The  Gillette  mar- 
gin compared  to  former  President  Harry  Tru- 
man's victory  In  Iowa  of  28,000  votes. 

Martin  ended  Gillette's  senatorial  career 
In  1954  when  he  defeated  Gillette  by  39,000 
votes. 

LAW   PRACTICE 

Gillette  was  born  two  miles  west  of  Chero- 
kee on  Feb.  3,  1879.  He  was  graduated  from 
Drake  University  Law  Schcxjl  in  1900,  and 
practiced  law  in  Cherokee  for  17  years.  He 
enlisted  in  the  Spanish-American  war  at  19; 
was  a  captain  in  World  War  I.  When  the  war 
ended,  he  returned  from  France  to  enter 
dairy  farming  instead  of  resuming  his  law 
practice. 

He  had  been  elected  Cherokee  county  at- 
torney in  1907,  and  to  the  Iowa  Senate — by  a 
single  vote— In  1912.  Prom  1912  to  1932  he 
had  only  a  casual  Interest  in  pwlltics. 

He  easily  won  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  Congress  in  1932  and  was  elected  by  10,- 
000  votes  in  1932  general  election.  He  was 
re-elected  by  26,000  votes  in  1934. 

Gillette  married  Rose  Freeman  of  Ran- 
dolph In  1907.  Mrs.  GUlette  died  In  Wash- 
ington in  1955.  They  had  one  son,  Mark, 
now  a  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  businessman. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  4,  1973] 

Isolationist      Tctrned      Internationalist — 

FORMER  Senator  Gut  Gillette  Dies 

(By  J.  Y.  Smith) 

Former  U.S.  Sen.  Guy  M.  Gillette — an 
isolationist  turned  internationalist,  an  advo- 
cate of  rigid  farm  price  supports  who  also 
worked  for  lower  consumer  prices,  a  onetime 
foe  of  President  Franklin  D.  Rcxjsevelt  who 
was  also  a  critic  of  the  late  Sen.  Joseph  R. 
McC.irthy — died  yesterday  in  Cherokee,  Iowa. 
He  was  94. 

Between  1932,  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  until  1954,  when 
he  was  defeated  in  a  bid  for  re-election  to  the 
U.S.  Senate,  he  spent  18  years  in  Congress 
representing  Iowa. 

He  was  known  as  one  of  the  best  Demo- 
cratic votegetters  In  a  largely  Republican 
state  and  at  one  time  was  the  only  member 
of  his  party  In  the  Iowa  congressional  dele- 
gation. 
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In  the  years  prior  to  World  War 
Gillette  opposed  President  Roosevel ; 
"pack"  the  Supreme  Court.  He 
ber   of   a    group    of   congressmen 
Roosevelt   wanted   to  purge  from 
Nonetheless,  the  voters  kept  him 

He  voted  against  extending  the 
Service   Act   after   the   outbreak   <f 
Europe,    against    lend-lease    assistance 
Britain,   and   for  any   changes   In 
trallty  Act  that  was  designed   to 
United  States  out  of  foreign  wars. 

But  by  the  time  his  first  full  tehn  in  the 
Senate  was  coming  to  a  close  In  194  i  (he  wa3 
defeated  for  re-election  that  year  1  y  Bourke 
B.  Hlckenlooper.  a  Republican) ,  he  had  come 
to  the  view  that  the  future  of  world  peace  lay 
In  an  International  organization.  T<  this  end, 
he  helped  draft  the  U.S.  formulatt)n  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

By  that  time.  Sen.  Gillette  had 
his  peace  with  Roosevelt,  who 
chairman  of  the  Surplus  Property 
though  the  senator  had  opposed 
nomination  for  third  and  fourth 

Sen.  Gillette  was  returned  to  the 
1948.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
for  revisions  to  strengthen  the  U.K 

It   was  In   the  same  period   that 
among  the  critics  of  Sen.  McCarthy 
consln  Republican.  He  served  on 
Elections    Subcommittee    that 
McCarthy's  financial  affairs  in  1951 
Carthys  attacks  on  the  Committee' 
formed  part  of  the  basis  for  his 
the  full  Senate  in  1954. 

Throughout   his   career   In 
Gillette  backed  high,  rigid  farm 
ports.  But  on  two  occasions,  he 
hearings  in  the  Senate  that  led 
ductlon  of  coffee  prices. 

The  senator  was  bom  In 
He  took  a  law  degree  from  Duke 
In  1900.  He  established  a  law 
hometown  and  was  elected  Cherokee 
attorney  In  1906. 

In  1912.  he  was  elected  to  the 
Senate,  where  he  served  four  years 

When  the  United  States  entered 
I  In  1917.  Sen.  Gillette  joined  the 
a  boy  of  14,  he  had  Joined  the  Iowa 
Guard.  He  signed  for  service  in  the 
American  War,  but  got  no  closer  to 
Ing   than   a   training   camp   in 
World  War  I.  he  was  a  captain 
fantry  and  spent  much  of  his  tlm« 
troops. 

After  the  war.  he  gave  up  his  . 
in  politics  and  became  a  farmer  for 

In  1932.  he  was  elected  to  Congre;  s 
re-elected  two  years  later.  Near 
his  second   term  In  the  House,  he 
cessfully  for  an  unexpired  term  In 
ate.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  Senat(  t 

Following  his  defeat  by  Hlcken 
1944  and  his  service  on  the  Surplus 
Board.  Sen.  Gillette  returned  to  lo^^a 
meantime,  he  refused  nomination 
eral  Judgeship  by  President  Harry 
man,  saying  he  was  not  qualified 
position. 

It  was  during  the  period  betwfeen  1945 
and  1948.  when  he  went  back  to  ths  Senate, 
that  he  became  president  of  the  limerlcan 
League  for  a  Free  Palestine. 

During  his  final  term  In  the  Seiiate.  Sen. 
Gillette,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Senate 
^relgn  Relations  Committee,  warnei  against 
US.  Involvement  In  Indochina, 

In  a  speech  prepared  for  dellveijy 
Senate   in   April,   1954.   he  said 
States  is  "deeply,  dangerously  and 
Inextricably  Involved"  In  Indochina 
It  would  start  a  "program  of 
fare,  as  distinct  from  military 

This  was  prior  to  the  French 
from  Indochina  and  the  negotlatl(^ 
Geneva  Accords  that  divided 
northern  and  southern  regions. 

Following  his  final  retirement  to  f  berokee. 
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Sen.  Gillette  suffered  a  stroke  in  1966.  He  was 
hospitalized  In  recent  years. 
He  Is  survived  by  a  son,  Mark. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  4,  1973] 

Ex-Senator  Gtrr  Gilletti:  Dead;   Iowan,  94, 
IN    CoKGESs    18    Years — Farm    Democrat 
Went  Prom  Isolation  to  International- 
ism— Made  Comeback  in  1948 
Cherokee,  Iowa,  March  3. — Former  Senator 
Guy  M.  Gillette,  a  Democrat  who  represented 
Iowa  In  the  United  States  Congress  for  18 
years,   died   at  a  hospital   here  early  today. 
He  was  94  years  old. 

A  GENIAL  orator 

(By  Alden  Whitman) 

Silver-haired,  handsome,  tall  and  soldierly 
In  bearing.  Guy  Mark  Gillette  looked  the 
part  he  played  in  life  for  14  years,  that  of 
a  United  States  Senator.  He  had,  moreover, 
the  oratorical  skills  to  match  and  an  in- 
dependence of  mind  that  recommended  him 
to  Iowa's  voters.  In  addition,  he  possessed 
an  Innate  geniality  that  made  him  popular 
with  his  fellow  members  of  Congress. 

A  powerful  vote-getter  In  a  traditionally 
Republican  state,  Mr.  Gillette  was  elected 
first  to  the  House  of  Representatives  In  the 
Roosevelt  sweep  of  1932.  Near  the  end  of  his 
second  House  term,  he  was  elected  to  a  two- 
year  term  to  fill  a  vacancy  In  the  Senate, 
where  he  remained  through  1945,  defeated  for 
re-election  by  Bourke  B.  Hlckenlooper,  a 
Republican. 

Three  years  later  he  staged  a  spectacular 
comeback  and  reentered  the  Senate  for  six 
years.  He  was  unseated  in  1954.  an  event 
many  observers  traced  to  President  Dwlght 
D.  Elsenhower's  popularity  and  Mr.  Gillette's 
opposition  to  the  flexlble-farm-prlce-support 
system. 

Although  Mr.  Glllete  was  more  than  75 
years  old  when  he  made  the  race,  he  con- 
ducted a  robust  campaign  and  maintained 
his  reputation  as  one  of  Iowa's  foremost 
orators.  He  spoke  then,  as  he  had  In  Congress, 
without  notes  or  a  manuscript  but  with  a 
notable  variety  of  vigorous  gestures. 

In  defeat  he  was  without  rancor.  Asked 
what  he  thought  had  "primarily"  accounted 
for  his  loss,  he  replied: 

"Well,  primarily.  It  was  that  I  didn't  get 
enough  votes." 

A  WORKING  farmer 

Mr.  Glllete's  down-to-earth  approach  to 
politics  reflected  his  farm  background.  He 
was  born  a  farmer's  son  In  Cherokee  on  Feb.  3, 
1879.  and  spent  some  of  his  adiilt  years  as  a 
farmer  who  milked  his  cows  twice  a  day  and 
took  pride  In  his  ability  to  "pick"  a  chicken 
and  grow  tall  com. 

Mr.  Gillette  took  his  law  degree  at  Drake 
University  In  Des  Moines  in  1900  and  set 
up  practice  In  his  hometown.  He  entered 
politics  as  a  Democrat  almost  immediately 
and  was  elected  to  local  posts,  becoming  a 
state  senator  in  1912.  His  margin  was  one 
vote  in  a  strong  Republican  district. 

In  World  War  1,  he  was  a  captain  in  the 
Army  and  served  five  months  overseas.  Re- 
leased and  back  home  in  1919,  he  discovered 
that  In  his  absence  he  had  run — and  been 
defeated— for   state   auditor. 

Mr.  Gillette  was  Just  as  plensed,  retiirnlnt; 
to  farming  for  what  he  described  as  14  years 
of  "happy  days." 

Urged  by  friends  to  run  for  the  House  In 
1932,  Mr.  Gillette  accepted  with  reluctance 
and  won  by  10.000  votes.  Two  years  later, 
his  margin  rose  to  26.000  votes.  In  the  House, 
his  chief  legislative  activity  was  In  behalf 
of  farmers,  and  he  sought  to  expose  monop- 
oly and  profiteering  by  middlemen  In  the 
food  Industry. 

An  Independent  New  Dealer,  he  opposed 
the  National  Recovery  Administration  pro- 
gram of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  He 
also  voted  against  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  on  the  ground  that  It  was  "com- 


pulsory and  passed  the  processing  tax  from 
the  Industrial  East  to  the  West." 

Mr.  Gillette  was  renominated  for  the 
House  in  1936,  but  during  the  summer  Sen- 
ator Richard  Louis  Murphy  was  killed  in  an 
automobile  accident,  and  a  state  Democratic 
convention  chose  Mr.  Gillette  as  a  candidate 
for  the  vacancy.  He  won  easily. 

In  the  Senate,  he  opposed  President  Roose- 
velt's Supreme  Court  reorganization  plan 
and  was  reportedly  on  the  President's  "purge 
list"  for  the  1938  primaries.  However,  Mr. 
Gillette  defeated  his  opponent,  who  had  been 
endorsed  by  the  President's  confidant  and 
spokesman  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  and  went  on 
to  win  in  the  general  election. 

WORKED    ON    XT.N.   CHARTER 

In  this  Senatorial  term,  Mr.  Gillette  shared 
the  Isolationist  views  of  many  Midwesterners. 
He  voted  against  lend-lease  and  against  ex- 
tending Selective  Service.  He  also  fought 
modification  of  the  Neutrality  Act  as  an  aid 
to  Britain  and  Prance.  By  1943,  however,  he 
had  changed  his  attitude,  introducing  a  res- 
olution that  supported  the  principles  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  and  advised  the  President 
to  negotiate  "a  postwar  peace  charter." 

The  Gillette  resolution  was  eventually 
merged  into  another  resolution  approving 
American  participation  in  a  world  organiza- 
tion. Mr.  Gillette  was  then  named  to  a  bi- 
partisan Senate  group  that  worked  with  the 
State  Department  in  drafting  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter. 

His  other  legislative  activities  included  a 
bill  designed  to  curb  exploitation  of  racial 
prejudice  In  elections,  a  vote  to  abolish  the 
Fair  Employment  Practices  Commission  and 
a  vote  to  support  a  stringent  antlstrlke  bill. 
Mr.  Gillette  was  also  a  critic  of  what  he  con- 
sidered excessive  spending  for  election  pur- 
poses. 

ACTIVE    FOR    REFUGEES 

Mr.  Gillette  was  a  prime  mover.  In  1943, 
in  the  creation  of  the  War  Refugee  Board, 
and  his  was  a  powerful  voice  to  save  surviv- 
ing European  Jews. 

In  1944,  the  Senator  withdrew  as  a  delegate 
to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  be- 
cause, he  said,  "I  could  not  conscientiously 
vote  for  the  renomlnatlon  of  President  Roose- 
velt." He  had  also  opposed  a  third  Roosevelt 
term  In  1940,  but  less  dramatically. 

Following  the  Senator's  1944  defeat.  Presi- 
dent Harry  S  Truman  offered  him  a  Federal 
judgeship,  but  Instead  he  took  the  presi- 
dency of  the  American  League  for  a  Free 
Palestine.  The  group  advocated  a  democratic 
Arab-Jewish  government  for  Palestine.  Mr. 
Gillette  headed  the  league  until  1948. 

Returned  to  the  Senate  In  that  year,  he 
made  frequent  headlines  for  his  efforts  to 
keep  consumer  food  prices  from  getting  out 
of  hand. 

His  term  was  also  notable  for  his  clashes 
with  the  late  Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy 
of  Wisconsin.  As  a  member  of  a  Senate  Elec- 
tions subcommittee,  Mr.  Gillette  questioned 
whether  Mr.  McCarthy  had  diverted  to  his 
personal  use  contributions  from  his  anti- 
Communist  campaign  fund.  Mr.  McCarthy 
denied  that  he  has  misused  the  monies,  but 
the  special  Senate  subcommittee  that  voted 
L^ter  for  his  censure  took  Into  account  his 
refusal  to  cooperate  fully  with  the  Gillette 
subcommittee. 

Following  his  defeat  in  1954,  Mr.  GUlette 
was  employed  as  counsel  by  Senate  commit- 
tees, returning  in  1961  to  his  Cherokee  farm, 
where  he  lived  until  his  death. 

In  1907  Mr.  Gillette  married  Miss  Rose 
Freeman,  a  schoolteacher,  now  dead.  Their 
son.  Mark  Freeman  Gillette,  survives. 

[From  the  Cherokee  (Iowa)  Dally  Times, 

Mar.  3. 19731 

Gut  M.  Gillettk  Dies  at  94 

Guy  Mark  Gillette,  credited  generally  as 

the  most  Illustrious  and  famous  citizen  in 
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the  history  of  Cherokee,  died  Saturday  at 
Sioux  Valley  Memorial  Hospital,  where  he 
had  been  In  residence  for  the  past  few  years. 
He  was  94. 

Former  con<jressman  and  U.S.  senator,  the 
prestigious  Democrat  was  In  public  life  over 
a  span  of  six  decades;  and,  until  his  final 
days,  he  remained  aware  of  and  Interested  In 
events  of  the  world. 

An  adversary  of  President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  and  a  confidant  of  Secretary  of 
State  Cordell  Hull  and  other  national  lead- 
ers, Gillette  outlived  his  contemporaries. 

On  the  world  scene,  Gillette  Is  remembered 
for  his  Impassioned  Involvement  In  helping 
form  the  new  nation  of  Israel. 

Nationally,  he  Is  noted  for  his  change  from 
being  an  isolationist  In  the  Thirties  to  an 
Internationalist  in  the  Forties,  when  he  aided 
in  establishing  the  United  Nations. 

But,  in  his  own  estimation,  the  most  mem- 
orable contributions  he  made  In  his  years  of 
public  service  were  In  helping  Iowa  farmers 
get  electric  power  and  In  promoting  soybeans 
as  a  new  cash  crop. 

In  a  lifetime  of  varied  pursuits,  most  al- 
ways concerned  with  helping  others,  he  was 
m  turn  a  soldier,  lawyer,  legislator,  farmer 
and  statesman. 

Guy  Mark  Gillette  was  born  In  Cherokee 
County  on  Feb.  3,  1879,  the  son  of  Mark 
Dennis  Gillette  and  Mary  Hull. 

He  married  Rose  Freeman  on  June  17,  1907. 
She  preceded  him  In  death  In  1956.  Their 
son,  Mark,  now  resides  In  Florida. 

Gillette's  career  as  a  soldier  began  when 
he  was  only  14  years  old.  As  a  member  of 
Company  M,  Fourth  Regiment,  Iowa,  Na- 
tional Guard,  Gillette  was  on  duty  during  a 
railroad  strike  in  Sioux  City. 

In  1898,  Gillette  was  called  Into  federal 
service  dxirlng  the  Spanish-American  War 
and  as  a  sergeant,  with  Company  M,  served 
out  the  emergency  In  a  Georgia  camp. 

The  hometown  company,  which  had  been 
disbanded,  was  reactivated  In  1910  under 
Gillette,  then  a  captain.  Then  In  1917,  Gil- 
lette again  was  called  into  service,  heading 
an  Infantry  company  which  went  overseas  In 
1918.  When  discharged  in  1919,  he  was  a 
major. 

A  graduate  of  Cherokee  Hi?h  School  in 
1896,  Gillette  received  his  law  degree  In  1900 
after  spending  a  year  as  an  understudy  to 
his  uncle,  J.  D.  F.  Smith,  who  was  a  Cherokee 
attorney,  and  a  year  at  Drake  Law  School. 

He  began  his  professional  practice  here  In 
1901. 

Gillette's  political  career  began  In  1906 
when  he  was  elected  county  attorney.  De- 
feated in  1908.  Gillette  was  appointed  city 
attornev  for  Cherokee. 

In  1912,  Gillette  won  election  to  the  Iowa 
Senate  from  a  district  comprising  Cherokee, 
Plymouth  and  Ida  counties — a  district  which 
had  never  before  sent  a  Democratic  senator 
to  the  legislature. 

Four  years  later,  Gillette  had  determined 
that  America's  entry  Into  the  war  In  Europe 
was  Imminent,  so  he  announced  that  he 
would  not  seek  reelection.  However,  he  was 
nominated  on  a  write-in  vote.  He  did  not 
campaign  for  the  post  and  was  narrowly 
defeated. 

Following  World  War  I  service,  Gillette 
farmed  near  Cherokee  until  1932  when  he 
again  ran  for  office  and  was  elected  to  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Almost  Imme- 
diately, the  Cherokee  native  formed  a  group 
of  coneressmen  from  Midwest  states  to  work 
for  legislation  that  would  benefit  their  area, 
and  Gillette  was  named  chairman. 

In  1936.  Gillette  resigned  his  House  post 
and  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  to  fill 
a  vacancy.  He  was  reelected   In   1938. 

An  isolationist  In  the  years  preceding 
World  War  II,  Gillette  often  clashed  with 
President  Roosevelt,  particularly  concern- 
ing neutrality  legislation. 

On  Oct.  2,  1941,  amid  predictions  that  war 
soon  would  break  out  with  Japan,  Gillette 


introduced  a  Senate  resolution  calling  for 
Investigation  of  what  he  believed  to  be  sub- 
versive groups  of  Japanese  on  the  mainland 
and  in  Hawaii.  And  privately,  he  used  his 
position  to  pass  on  to  the  State  Department 
Intelligence  reports  which  Indicated  that 
Japan  planned  to  attack  Pearl  Harbor. 

Once  the  U.S.  had  entered  the  war,  Gillette 
began  to  change  his  philosophy.  By  1944,  he 
was  recognized  as  an  internationalist;  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  he  worked  with  Hull  to 
chart  this  country's  conception  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations.  He  Introduced  the  first  Senate 
resolution  calling  for  creation  of  the  In- 
ternational organization. 

That  same  year,  he  failed  to  win  reelec- 
tion. 

In  the  election  aftermath.  President  Harry 
Truman  offered  Gillette  an  appointment  to 
the  federal  bench,  and  the  Cherokean  made 
headlines  when  he  refused.  He  reasoned 
that  he  was  not  qualified.  Inasmuch  as  he 
had  not  practiced  law  for  years.  A  Wash- 
ington correspondent  commented  that  "An 
honest  man  has  been  found." 

Appointed  chairman  of  the  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Board,  Gillette  served  In  that  capacity 
until  mid-1945  when  he  resigned  to  become 
president  of  the  American  League  for  a  Free 
Palestine. 

In  1948  the  same  year  that  the  United 
Nations  authorized  the  creation  of  Israel  as  a 
nation,  Gillette  ran  for  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
was  elected. 

In  1954,  he  was  defeated  when  he  sought 
another  six -year  term  at  the  age  of  75.  He 
returned  to  Cherokee  to  live  in  seml-retlre- 
ment. 

In  his  later  years,  he  was  active  locally  as 
a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Rotary  Club,  as  chairman  of  the  Cherokee 
County  Red  Cross  for  three  years,  as  mem- 
ber of  the  Cherokee  Library  board  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Chamber's  industrial  com- 
mittee. He  also  served  as  a  director  of  Chero- 
kee State  Bank. 

In  1964.  Gillette  was  honored  at  a  com- 
munity banquet  attended  by  Gov.  Harold 
Hughes.  Trltnites  to  Gillette's  contribu- 
tions came  from  President  Lyndon  John- 
son. ex-President  Truman,  Sen.  Margaret 
Chase  Smith  and  Sen.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

The  following  year,  Gillette  was  presented 
with  a  scroll  of  honor  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Association  of  Iowa. 

In  1966,  at  the  age  of  87,  Gillette  suffered 
a  stroke  and  was  hospitalized. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Tuesday 
at  2  p.m.  at  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church. 
Rev.  A.  E.  Goldhorn  will  officiate  and  burial 
will  be  In  Oak  Hill  Cemetery. 

Speculative  Lodge  No.  307  A.F.  and  AA!. 
will  meet  at  the  Masonic  Lodge  temple 
Tuesday  at  1:15  to  conduct  a  Masonic  Serv- 
ice. 

The  Gillette  family  requests  that  memo- 
rials reflect  Mr.  GUlette's  love  of  nature  and 
his  belief  that  a  strong  democracy  is  an 
educated  one.  Memorials  may  be  sent  to  the 
Cherokee  Park  Commission,  the  Cherokee 
Garden  Club  or  the  Cherokee  Library  Board. 


service  In  the  House,  he  was  elected  U.S. 
Senator  In  1936.  His  achievements  have  been 
outstanding,  both  In  and  out  of  Congress. 
Many  present  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
remember  his  ciistlngulshed  work  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  fact 
that  he  Is  the  only  living  Senate  Member 
who  signed  the  United  Nations  Charter.  At 
a  time  when  America  has  awakened  to  the 
valued  contributions  our  citizens  can  make 
In  the  later  years  of  their  lives,  we  are  par- 
ticularly proud  of  Senator  GUlette,  who  re- 
mains acute  of  mind  and  young  of  heart 
despite  his  confinement  in  the  hospital.  My 
own  affection  and  esteem  for  Senator  Gil- 
lette, feelings  shared  by  all  lowans,  were 
contained  In  the  telegram  which  I  sent  to 
him  on  his  birthday.  It  reads  as  follows: 

"Heartiest  congratulations  to  you  on  the 
happy  occasion  of  your  ninetieth  birthday. 
Your  distinguished  career  of  public  service 
stands  as  an  Inspiration  to  me  as  to  all  other 
lowans.  God  bless  you  and  your  fighting 
heart." 

I  know  that  this  distinguished  American 
would  enjoy  hearing  from  his  friends  and 
colleagues  of  the  Senate. 


[Prom  the  Congressional  Record,  Feb.  4, 
1969] 
Ninetieth  Birthday  Anniversart  of  Form- 
er Senator  Gxnr  M.  Gillette,  of  Iowa 
Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  President,  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 3,  was  the  90th  birthday  anniversary 
of  a  distinguished  American  public  servant, 
former  U.S.  Representative  and  Senator,  Guy 
M.  Gillette,  of  Iowa.  Senator  Gillette,  who  was 
stricken  with  serious  Illness  in  1966.  observed 
his  birthday  In  the  Sioux  County  Memorial 
Hospital  In  his  native  Cherokee,  Iowa,  alert 
and  In  good  spirits.  Born  In  Cherokee  In  1879, 
Guy  GUette  served  as  county  attorney  In 
Cherokee  County  and  subsequently  as  State 
senator.  He  was  elected  a  U.S.  Representa- 
tive In  1932.  After  two  terms  of  outstanding 


Gut  M.  Gillette, 
Cherokee,  Iowa,  March  17, 1964. 

Dear  Mac  :  I  need  your  help  today  In  a  cou- 
ple of  matters — 

First,  A  group  of  psychiatrists  called  on 
me  yesterday  and  said  they  were  contacting 
me  at  the  request  of  Governor  Hughes  of 
Iowa  who  was  greatly  Interested  In  helping  in 
the  field  of  alcoholism  and  had  psked  these 
men  to  make  a  study  and  report  of  such 
advance  had  been  made  and  was  being  made 
In  this  field.  That  the  four  Scandinavian 
countries  had  made  strides  in  this  field  and 
It  was  urged  that  a  small  delegation  go  Into 
that  area  and  find  what  had  been  done  and 
what  was  being  done.  They  wanted  me  to 
help  In  forwarding  such  a  study  trip. 

I  told  them  that  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
possibility  of  funds  to  finance  such  a  trip 
however  of  value  It  might  be.  And  that  If 
Federal  funds  were  available  In  whole  or  In 
part.  It  would  be  necessary  that  It  be  a  Na- 
tional Inquiry  rather  than  an  Iowa  Inquiry. 
And  in  addition.  It  would  have  to  have  the 
clearance  of  the  State  Department.  I  told 
them  I  would  try  to  find  out  if  any  Federal 
funds  were  available  In  whole  or  In  part  to 
go  with  State  fund  to  finance  the  study  and 
Inquiry.  I  would  welcome  for  them  any  In- 
formation or  suggestion  as  It  would  be  highly 
desirable  that  If  Scandinavia  or  any  area 
had  developed  means  of  help  for  these  un- 
fortunates, we  should  have  the  benefit  of 
their  advanced  work. 

March  24.  1964. 
Hon.  Guy  M.  Gillette, 
Cherokee,  Iowa. 

Dear  Senator:  It  was  delightful  to  hear 
from  you  in  your  letter  of  St.  Patrick's  Day, 
and  I  was  glad  to  be  asked  to  give  you  some 
help. 

With  respect  to  your  first  request  about 
possible  Federal  funds  for  a  study  and  treat- 
ment of  alcoholism  In  Scandinavia,  the  fol- 
lowing Information  may  be  useful: 

The  National  Institutes  of  Mental  Health 
Is  sponsoring  research  in  alcoholism,  and, 
indeed,  has  financed  a  meeting  with  repre- 
sentatives from  Scandinavia  and  other  coun- 
tries on  the  methods  they  use  In  treating 
this  malady.  Grants  by  NIH  can  be  made  to 
individuals,  but  as  a  general  rule  a  sponsor- 
ing Institution  is  involved.  This  need  not  be 
a  university  or  a  medical  school  but  could  be 
a  county  or  State  psychiatric  or  medical 
society.  If  your  group  of  psychiatrists  would 
find  an  appropriate  public  or  private  spon- 
soring Institution  and  draw  up  a  fairly  spe- 
cific proposal  for  submission  to  NIH,  we  on 
the  Committee  would  be  very  happy  to  help 
It  on  Its  way  through  the  bureaucratic  laby- 
rinth. I  would  Imagine  that  the  State  Depart- 
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ment   of   Health   would   have 
knowledge  and  experience  In 
handling  NIH  research  grants. 

Statemekt   on   Out   Gn-utrrE's 
Washington,  D.C.,  March 

All  lowans  will  be  saddened  at 
of  Guy  GUlette.  a  great  Senator 
summate  gentleman.  In  his  two 
service  In  the  Senate.  Senator  GlUellte 
fully  represented  the  people  of  Iowa 
people  of  America.  In  hla  twilight 
has  been  a  benign  father-flgiire  to 
lowans  In  public  life.  Including  me. 
sought   his   counsel   and   received    s.. 
from  his  advice  and  encouragement 

Ho  was  a  ruggedly  Independent  lut 
passionate  man  who  looked  the  pirt 
Senator      and      conducted      hlmsep 
strength,  wisdom  and  dignity, 
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(From  the  Cherokee  (Iowa)  Dally  rimes 

Mar.  3,  1973] 

The  Life  and  Times  op  the  Honorable 

Guy  Mark  Gillette 


1879 — Bom  February  3. 
1893— Enlisted    In    Iowa   National 
In  Sioux  City  "Pullman  Puss." 

1896 — Graduated     from     Cherokefe 
School. 

1898— With  rank  of  Sergeant  in 
off  to  Spanish-American  War. 

1899— Read  law  with  J.  D.  P.  Smith 
190O— Graduated  from  Drake  Law 
1901— Began  law  practice  In 
1906 — County  Attorney. 
1907— Married  Rose  Preeman. 
1908 — City  Attorney. 
1909— Reactivated  Co.  M.,  66th 
serving  as  Captain. 
1912— State  Senator. 
1917  to  1919— WWI.  discharged 
1919. 

1919  to  1932— Was  a  '"dirt 
dairyman. 

1932— Elected  to  Congress. 
1936 — Resigned  from  the  House; 
the  U.S.  Senate  to  fill  a  vacancy. 
1938— Elected  to  sU-year  term  In 
1944 — Lost   Senate   seat.   After  ^^mv 
1945  was  offered  a  position  on  Pedera  I 
by  President  Truman  but  refused. 
1944-45 — Chairman,       Surplus 
Board.  Resigned  July  15. 

1945-48— President      of      the 
League  for  Free  Palestine. 
1948 — Elected  to  Senate. 
1954— Defeated  In  bid  for  reelection 
turned  to  Cherokee.  Age  75. 

195&— July  4,  Gillette  Park  dedicatee  , 
1964 — Cherokee  Testimonial  Dlnne- 
In  his  honor. 

196e— Oct.   24.  United   Nations  ^ 
planted  In  Gillette  Park  In  his  honor 
1966 — ^Late  In  year  suffered  severe 


Da^, 


He  Sano  Bass  In  the  Choir 

Guy  Gillette's  national  prominence 
to  overshadow  his  contributions  on 
level. 

Some  years  ago,  when  asked  to 
his  busy  life  In  and  around  Cherokee 
Gillette  responded  as  follows: 

"It  rather  surprised  me  that  I  had 
pated  In  so  many  local  activities;  but 
bom  and  raised  here,  and  it  is  natur4l 
I  would  have  an  interest  In  my  home 
nlty. 

"I  am  not  listing  these  to  show 
humdinger  I  was,  but  as  factual  matter 
you  might  want  to  have  In  your  flies 
my  demise." 

Church — Presbyterian.  Sang  bass  in 
many  times.  Superintendent  of  the 
School  for  two  or  three  years.  Helped  „..„ 
and  was  president  of  Men's  Brotherhoc  d 
planned   most  of   Its  programs  during 
years  when  it  was  the  strongest  men 
nlzatlon  In  the  city. 
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Lodge— Master  Masonic  Lodge.  Chancellor 
Commander  of  Knights  of  Pythias.  Secretary 
P.O.  Eagles.  Captain  and  trainer  of  Uniform 
Rank  Knights  of  Pythias  unit,  taking  It  to 
state  meetings.  Captain  and  trainer  of  Girls' 
DrUl  Team  which  visited  several  nelghborlne 
towns. 

Sports  and  Social  Groups — For  several  years 
was  manager  of  semi-pro  baseball  team,  play- 
ing teams  in  surrounding  towns.  Member  of 
city  bowling  team,  which  competed  in  other 
towns.  Helped  organize  and  was  a  member 
of  Cherokee  Tennis  Association.  Member  of 
city  whist  team,  which  played  teams  from 
several  cities.  For  many  years  was  president 
of  dancing  club  and  helped  organize  military 
balls  and  others. 

Military— Member  of  original  Co.  M,  4th 
Iowa  Military,  and  went  with  this  company 
to  the  1893  railroad  strike  at  Sioux  City  (14 
years  of  age).  Member  of  Co.  M,  52nd  Iowa 
Infantry  Volunteers,  Spanish  American  War. 
In  1909  reorganized  Co.  M,  56th  Iowa,  and 
established  It  at  Cherokee;  and  helped  or- 
ganize the  group  that  buUt  the  Maple  Street 
Armory.  In  World  War  I,  attended  officers 
training  camp  at  Minneapolis.  In  Europe  as 
Captain  of  Co.  F,  U.S.  Regular  Infantry.  As 
member  of  Treptow  Camp,  American  Legion, 
organized  the  Miniature  Minstrels,  which 
played  In  several  cities.  Wrote  all  the  music, 
songs,  and  minstrel  material,  and  played  the 
piano  for  them. 

Political — County  chairman  for  many  years 
of  the  Democratic  County  Committee.  Served 
as  City  Attorney,  County  Attorney,  State 
Senator.  Later  served  over  20  years  in  Wash- 
ington as  9th  District  Congressman  and  U.S. 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Later  years — Member  of  Cherokee  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  minor  committees.  Rotary 
Club,  County  Red  Cross  chairman  for  three 
years.  Member  of  the  Industrial  Committee. 
Member  of  Library  Board.  Board  of  Directors 
of  Cherokee  State  Bank. 
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COT     PDR     APPOINTMENT 

After  Sen.  GUlette's  1944  defeat,  however 
Roosevelt  appointed  him  chairman  of  the 
Surplus  Property  Board.  He  resigned  after 
5  months  He  later  was  offered  a  federal 
Judgeship  by  President  Harry  S  Trvunan  but 
instead  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Amer- 
ican League  for  a  Free  Palestine. 

Born  on  a  farm  here,  Sen.  Gillette  re- 
tained an  active  Interest  In  the  land.  He  lived 
for  a  whUe  on  a  small  farm  near  Cherokee 
where  he  grew  corn  and  raised  hens. 

Sen.  Gillette  was  a  widower.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  a  son,  Mark.  Services  wUl  be  Tues- 
day at  the  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church 
here. 


PROVISIONS  OP  THE  GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION  ARE  CLEAR  AND 
PRECISE 
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(Prom  the  Washington  Star  &  Dally  News, 

Mar.  4,  1973] 

Ex-Senator  Gut  Gillette  Dies,  Isolationist 

Before   World   War   II 

Cherokee,  Iowa. — Former  U.S.  Sen.  Guy  M. 
Gillette,  a  one-time  Isolationist  who  later  be- 
came one  of  the  United  Nations'  strongest 
supporters,  died  yesterday  at  the  age  of  94. 

Sen.  Gillette  had  been  hospitalized  for  the 
past  few  years.  He  suffered  a  stroke  In  1966. 

UntU  World  War  n,  Sen.  Gillette  was  an 
Isolationist,  opposing  lend-lease  and  U.S.  In- 
volvement In  foreign  wars,  although  he  had 
fought  In  the  Spanish-American  War  and 
World  War  I.  At  one  point  he  was  one  tar- 
get of  an  attempted  "purge"  of  unfriendly 
congressmen  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. 

After  the  war.  Sen.  GUlette  worked  for 
International  cooperation.  He  was  a  member 
of  a  bipartisan  Senate  group  that  worked 
with  the  State  Department  to  formulate  the 
U.N.  charter  and  he  authored  a  resolution 
that  set  up  a  group  to  study  U.N.  charter 
revision. 

IN    congress     18     TEARS 

Sen.  Gillette,  a  Democrat,  was  in  Congress 
for  18  years.  He  was  first  elected  to  the  House 
In  1932.  Near  the  end  of  his  second  term,  he 
was  elected  to  a  two-year  term  to  fill  a  Sen- 
ate vacancy. 

He  remained  In  the  Senate  through  1944, 
was  defeated,  then  was  re-elected  In  1948  by 
the  greatest  majority  In  Iowa  history.  He 
was  defeated  In  1954  by  Republican  Thomas 
E.  Martin. 

Sen.  Gillette,  who  received  his  law  degree 
from  Drake  University,  foi.ight  Roosevelt  on 
several  issues  besides  foreign  policy.  He  op- 
posed Roosevelt's  third  and  fourth  terms  in 
the  White  House  and  his  plan  for  reorganiz- 
ing the  Supreme  Court. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  those 
who  oppose  Senate  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  have  often  gone  to 
great  lengths  to  point  out  the  purported 
vagueness  of  the  provisions  of  that  con- 
vention. In  the  words  of  one  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  who  opposes  rati- 
fication, the  "meaning  of  the  convention 
IS  shrouded  in  uncertainty"  such  that 
"no  mind  can  fathom"  the  effects  of  some 
of  its  provisions. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  opponents  of 
this  convention  are  doing  their  best  to 
foster  this  uncertainty  by  bringing  up 
the  most  outlandish  hypothetical  condi- 
tions and  asking  with  alarm,  "will  the 
Genocide  Convention  bring  ruin  to  our 
system  of  laws?"  In  reality,  the  provisions 
of  the  Genocide  Convention  are  as  clear 
and  precise  as  those  of  any  other  treaty 
or  law  I  can  think  of. 

For  example,  there  has  been  much  ado 
about  the  term  "mental  harm"  as  it  ap- 
pears in  article  II  of  the  convention  as 
a  possible  commission  of  genocide.  This 
term  has  repeatedly  been  further  eluci- 
dated by  the  understanding  requested  by 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, that  "mental  harm"  means  "perma- 
nent physical  injury  to  mental  faculties." 
This  to  me  seems  a  perfectly  clear  ex- 
pression which  can  be  applied  without 
undue  difficulty  to  specific  cases.  What 
opponents  of  the  convention  apparently 
desire  is  a  definition  of  mental  harm 
which  would  cover  every  conceivable  in- 
stance of  possible  mental  harm  and  spell 
out  whether  it  comes  under  the  conven- 
tion's  definition   or   not.   Even   I,   not 
trained  as  a  lawyer,  know  very  well  that 
no  law  can  fully  spell  out  its  precise 
application;  that  is  what  courts  of  law 
are  for.  We  can  certainly  expect  this  to 
be  the  case  with  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. 

Another  aspect  of  "uncertainty"  con- 
jured up  by  opponents  of  the  convention 
is  the  jurisdictional  question.  We  are  led 
to  believe  that  enactment  of  the  conven- 
tion will  mean  that  citizens  of  our  coun- 
try will  be  led  away  In  chains  to  face  the 
cruel  sanctions  imposed  by  an  interna- 
tional penal  tribunal.  This,  of  course, 
would  not  be  the  case.  Article  VI  of  the 
convention  stipulates — in  completely 
clear  English — that — 

Persons  charged  with  genocide  or  any  of 
the  other  acts  enumerated  .  .  .  shall  be  tried 
by  a  competent  tribunal  of  the  nation  In 


the  territory  of  which  the  act  was  committed 
or  by  such  International  penal  tribunal  as 
may  have  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  those 
contracting  parties  which  shall  have  accepted 
Its  Jurisdiction. 

This  makes  abundantly  clear  that 
implementation  of  the  treaty  provisions 
is  wholly  up  to  the  signatories  unless 
they  agree  otherwise. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  ratify  this 
convention  without  delay. 


THE  BIKEWAY  PLAN 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  bicycle, 
one  of  our  earlier  forms  of  trsmsporta- 
tion,  may  hold  the  solution  to  some  of 
today's  environmental  and  traffic  prob- 
lems. A  recent  report  compiled  by  the 
Denver  Planning  Office  at  the  request 
of  the  Denver  City  Coimcil,  entitled 
"The  Bikeway  Plan,"  clearly  shows  the 
potential  of  the  bicycle  to  eliminate  air 
and  noise  pollution,  reduce  traffic  prob- 
lems, and  promote  physical  fitness. 

Prior  to  preparing  "The  Bikeway 
Plan,"  the  Denver  Planning  Office  con- 
ducted a  survey  and  found  that  there  are 
a  significant  number  of  bicycle  com- 
muters in  the  Denver  area,  and  an  even 
larger  percentage  of  commuters  who 
would  use  bicycles  if  bikeways  were 
available.  The  planning  office  then  de- 
veloped a  plan  for  a  network  of  bicycle 
routes  designed  to  give  commuters  liv- 
ing within  a  5-mile  radius  of  downtown 
Denver  a  clean,  efficient,  and  economical 
alternative  to  driving  to  work.  A  pilot 
bicycle  route  from  an  outlying  residen- 
tial area  to  the  heart  of  downtown  Den- 
ver is  being  established  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  this  pilot  route  will  lead 
to  the  establishment  of  a  164-mile  net- 
work of  bikeways  for  the  Denver  area. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  only  too  well  known 
a  fact  that  each  year  our  citizens  be- 
come a  Utile  less  physically  fit,  our  air 
a  little  more  polluted,  and  our  traffic  a 
great  deal  more  unbearable.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  Denver — along  with  sev- 
eral cities  which  have  already  developed 
extensive  bikeway  systems— is  among 
the  leaders  in  exploring  the  use  of  bi- 
cycles to  reverse  this  trend. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Linden  Blue, 
councilman  at  large  of  the  city  and  coim- 
ty  of  Denver,  for  bringing  this  matter 
to  my  attention.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  Mr.  Blue  for  his 
leadership  in  the  development  of  this 
idea,  and  applaud  his  associates  at  the 
Denver  City  Council  and  the  Denver 
Plaimlng  Office  for  the  excellent  work 
they  did  in  preparing  "The  Bikeway 
Plan." 


EDWARD  DURRELL  STONE,  ARCHI- 
TECTURAL GIANT 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  February-March  issue  of  the  maga- 
zine Modem  Maturity  there  appears  an 
article  by  Arthur  S.  Freese  entitled  "The 
Man  Who  Designed  It." 

This  article  consists  of  an  interview 
with  the  famous  architect,  Edward  Dur- 


rell   Stone,    together   with    appropriate 
comments  by  the  author  of  the  article. 
Mr.  Stone  has  long  been  recognized  as 
one  of  the  greatest  architects  ever  pro- 
duced by  our  country. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Stone  is  a  native  of  my  hometown 
Fayetteville,  Ark.,  where  he  spent  his 
youth  and  where  his  interest  in  archl- 
tectiu-e  was  first  aroused  by  a  local  com- 
petition to  build  birdhouses. 

I  regret  that  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord cannot  reproduce  the  distinguished 
photograph  of  Mr.  Stone  which  accom- 
panies the  article. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  include 
the  article  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Man  Who  Designed  IT 
(By  Arthur  S.  Freese) 

Edward  Durell  Stone  has  long  straddled  the 
architectural  world  as  one  of  the  few  gen- 
uine giants  of  our  era.  His  buildings  cover 
the  earth.  He  has  built  mosques  In  Jordan 
and  science  Institutes  In  Pakistan.  His  El 
Panama  Hotel  In  Panama  City  set  the  style 
for  hotels  from  Hawaii  to  Istanbul. 

Here  In  the  United  States,  where  he  has 
designed  buildings  literally  from  coast  to 
coast  and  border  to  border,  his  latest  dis- 
tinctive contribution  Is  the  new  Ethel  Percy 
Andrus  Gerontology  Center  on  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California  campus  In  Los 
Angeles. 

Bom  on  March  9,  1902,  In  little  Fayette- 
ville, Ark.,  Stone  has  spent  56  of  his  al- 
most 71  years  Involved  with  building.  At  14, 
he  won  a  local  competition  for  the  design 
of  a  bird  house  and  says  the  fame  and  for- 
tune— his  name  was  In  the  paper  and  he  won 
$2.75 — started  him  on  his  career. 

In  his  early  school,  he  recalls,  "they  dldnt 
know  the  difference  between  a  carpenter,  an 
architect  and  a  builder."  But  he  moved  to 
Boston  where  his  older  brother  was  an  archi- 
tect. Working  as  an  office  boy  and  studying 
at  night,  Edward  Stone  won  three  architec- 
tural scholarships;  to  Harvard,  then  to  MIT, 
finally  for  advanced  studies  In  Europe. 

Returning  to  New  York  City  In  1929.  his 
first  work  was  on  the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel. 
Then,  while  working  on  Rockefeller  Center, 
he  became  friendly  with  Nelson  Rockefeller 
who  brought  him  Into  the  Museum  of  Mod- 
em Art  project  as  associate  architect.  As 
Stone  says,  "This  was  my  first  significant 
building  and  the  first  so-called  modem 
buUdlng  In  New  York — a  very  auspicious 
start."  He  was,  by  then,  35. 

But  architecture,  he  explains,  "Is  not  tra- 
ditionally a  young  man's  profession,  since 
clients  usually  don't  entrust  the  huge  sums 
of  money  Involved  to  an  architect  until  he 
has  built  an  organization."  Pausing,  he  goes 
on  with  a  mischievous  chuckle:  "As  a  rule 
of  thumb,  an  architect  only  tools  up  for  his 
life's  work  when  he's  about  50 — so  It  pays 
to  keep  his  health  and  live  forever  If  he 
wants  to  get  that  life's  work  done." 

With  a  string  of  doctorates  and  honorary 
awards.  Stone  has  taught  at  Yale,  Princeton, 
MIT,  Cornell,  Columbia.  New  York  University 
and  the  University  of  Arkansas. 

A  few  of  his  designs  are  the  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  and  the 
National  Geographic  Building  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  the  American  Pavilion  at  the  1957 
Brussels  World's  Pair,  New  York's  General 
Motors  Building.  Chicago's  80-story  Standard 
Oil  of  Indiana  Tower,  and  the  Elsenhower 
Medical  Center  In  Palm  Desert,  Calif.  He  was 
recently  named  architect  for  a  $50  million 
hotel-resort  complex  outside  Dubrovnlk, 
Yugoslavia,  overlooking  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and 


Is  said  to  be  the  first  American  architect  to 
get  a  major  commission  In  Eastern  Europe. 

What  has  this  giant  of  modem  art  and 
architecture — for  the  two  go  hand  In  hand — 
to  offer  from  his  vast  talent  and  experience? 
Here  are  some  of  his  thoughts : 

Which  of  your  buildings  do  you  like  the 
best? 

Architects  go  through  phases  In  their  ca- 
reers. The  Museum  of  Modern  Art  was  In 
what  we  then  called  the  "International 
style."  When  I  was  50,  I  built  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy In  New  Delhi  and  it  has  a  sentimental 
attachment  for  me — it  was  a  landmark  In  my 
career,  a  striking  departure  and  an  Individ- 
ual personal  approach.  [This  building  has 
been  called  a  masterpiece,  one  of  the  most 
significant  structures  of  our  century.) 

What  should  architecture  be? 

The  architect  should  never  approach  any 
problem  with  a  preconceived  Idea.  The  build- 
ing should  grow  out  of  all  the  circum- 
stances— Its  relationship  to  the  community, 
the  reason  for  it,  the  client's  wishes — all  the 
considerations  unique  to  that  particular 
problem. 

What  were  your  goals  in  designing  the 
Andrus  Center? 

When  you  work  on  a  college  campus  with 
a  tradition — and  USC  Is  one — It's  very  Im- 
portant that  all  the  buildings  be  related  In 
scale,  size  and  material.  USC's  campus  Is 
fundamentady  In  the  Romanesque  tradition : 
It's  a  red  brick  campus  of  certain  size  build- 
ings. I  wanted  to  design  something  related, 
and  the  center  Is  just  that — a  very  basic  so- 
lution to  a  building.  It's  hlstorlcaUy  good  In 
that  climate  and  In  the  architectural  tradi- 
tion of  the  area,  being  built  around  a  beauti- 
ful garden  or  courtyard  (or  patio,  as  It  Is 
called  there) . 

It  had  to  satisfy  all  the  requirements  I've 
mentioned  and  the  result  U,  I  think  you'll 
agree,  a  very  distinguished  building. 

How  do  you  rate  the  Andrus  Center  with 
your  other  buildings? 

I  think  It's  one  of  the  recent  good  build- 
ings. It  rates  high  because  It  was  built  for 
and  Is  harmonious  with  the  particular  place, 
climate  and  client. 

How  Important  Is  good  architecture  to  a 
happier  world? 

It's  one  of  the  factors  profoundly  affecting 
man  In  his  environment.  Man  responds  to  a 
beautiful  environment.  The  Italians,  for  ex- 
ample, love  the  beauty  of  their  cities  and  vil- 
lages— they  know  how  to  Uve  In  them  and 
relish  them.  They've  planned  for  people,  and 
the  people  are  happy  even  though  most  of 
them  have  only  very  modest  Incomes. 

What  should  older  people  look  for  In  archi- 
tecture, for  greater  happiness  In  their  later 
years? 

Buildings  have  lives  Just  as  human  beings 
do.  A  simple  way  to  get  great  pleasure  from 
your  environment  Is  to  have  a  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  architectural  history;  with  this, 
you  can  follow  the  history  of  the  whole  de- 
velopment of  the  city.  It's  fascinating — and 
I'm  sure  there  are  primers  on  architectural 
history  that  can  enable  laymen  to  know  where 
the  Ideas  originated. 

Are  retirement  communities  a  good  thing? 

I  don't  think  retirement  Is  a  very  good  Idea 
and  I  don't  ever  Intend  to  retire  unless  I  de- 
velop some  physical  Infirmity.  The  painter 
Titan  was  90;  ChurchUl,  Adenauer,  Pope 
John,  De  Gaulle — all  had  some  of  their  most 
productive  years  when  they  were  elderly.  I 
think  man  seeks  his  own  Justification 
through  work  and  feeling  useful,  so  giving 
up  the  enormous  personal  satisfaction  of 
being  useful  to  your  fellow  man  is,  I  think, 
a  mistake. 

Retirement  communities  aire  not  a  good 
Idea — they're  places  where  you  assemble  a  lot 
of  people  who've  given  up  striving  for  a 
realization  of  their  life's  work. 

What  kind  of  home  have  you  designed  for 
yourself? 
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I  haven't.  It's  amazing  what 
express  your  personal  taste  by 
matlon  of  a  bouse,  but  I've 
house  for  myself.  Like  the 
maker?  Exactly! 

Should  people  change  homes 
times  of  their  lives? 

My  avocation   Is  travel, 
civilizations  lived  inspires  and 
But   I   can   only   speak    for 
change,  and  I  don't  know  how  .. 
places  I've  lived  In  New  York, 
Connecticut.    I    think    change 
everyone. 

How  good  Is  today's  archltecti^e 
Not  very.  In  my  profession — 
told — there  are  only  a  handful 
who  are  any  good:  only  10  per  ceht 
qualified.  I  don't  know  whether 
in  that  10  per  cent,  but  If  not, 
lack  of  effort ! 

How  do  you  see  the  profession 
ture? 

The  responsibility  of  guiding  a 
or  a  great  corporation  In  the  ex 
sometimes  hundreds  of  millions 
a  fantastic  vote  of  confidence,  a 
liege  not  given  to  many  people 
seriously.  There's  a  moral  obli„. 
be  cavalier  with  expenditures,  to 
to  this  scene  more  than  you 
It's  always  hard   to  reconcile 
dollars — but  that's  one  of  the 
Jectlvea  of  architecture. 

What  changes  for  the  better 
In  architecture? 

I  don't  find  many  things  that  , 
There  hasn't  been  much  strlvln  f 
lence    in    architecture    here    s 
Jefferson.  I  would  hasten  to  add 
In  the  last  20  years  there  Is  a 
the  ever-growing  problems  of  , 
Should  we  have  community 
future  building? 

The    only    city    the    United 
planned  was  Washington,  D.C.  .. 
son  was  an  architect  and  George 
a  surveyor:  they  started  us  off  in 
manner.  But  the  country  grew 
It  was  built  without  advance  p 
this  was  one  of  history's  major  1. 
ties.  Since  the  1850s,  nothing  h__ 
right.  Now  it  all  has  to  be  done 
It  win  be.  There's  more  reallzatlcil 
buildings  are  not  single  objects 
relate  to  a  large  pattern — should 
Into  a  grand  plan. 

How  much   attention  should 
ecological    balance   and   the 
overcrowding? 

Only  20  years  ago,  no  one  had 
realization   that   we'd   ruined 
ment,  poisoned  our  rivers,  that 
dangerous.  They  didn't  even  use 
ecological   balance.   Now  they're 
We   need   more   parks   and   pi 
Cities,    less    crowding,    more 
where   people   can   be   free  of 
like  beautiful  Venice,  a  city  of 
What  is  your  recipe  for 
The  great  period  of  Greece  was 
est  civilization,  a  time  of  beauty 
gence — yet  they  didn't  have  a  wo^d 
plness!  The  closest  meant  work 
cause  to  a  constructive  end. 
feel.  You  can't  get  happiness  frotn 

things.  It  has  to  originate 

whatever  you  can  to  the  fullest  1 
ftbUlty  and  for  the  benefit  of 
man. 

Is  today's  world  better  or 
when  you  were  a  child? 

Things  were  relatively  simple 
when  I  was  a  boy — the  problemj 
sons  face  In  our  society  today  are 
cult  with  all  the  labyrinths  and 
modern  life. 

What  do  you  consider  the  work 
danger  today? 

I  don't  think  there's  any  easy 
the  single  most  alarming  thing 
pect  of  overpopulation. 
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What  do  you  believe  Is  the  world's  greatest 
hope? 

Education,  because  through  It  you  can  al- 
leviate such  fundamental  problems  as  hun- 
ger. It's  the  one  sure  route  to  the  future. 

What  do  you  think  is  the  world's  greatest 
need? 

Granted  the  basic  problems  are  food,  shel- 
ter, and  so  on — but  education  should  dispel 
all  these.  Man  has  always  relied  on  his  spir- 
itual life  and  should  continue  to  do  so. 

If  you  had  your  life  to  live  over,  what 
would  you  do  differently? 

I'm  sure  that  Inadvertently  I've  ttxixt  some 
people,  but  I  know  my  motivations  were  ac- 
ceptable and  I  have  no  regrets.  I  think  I've 
been  blessed  and  probably  have  gotten  more 
out  of  life  than  I  have  deserved. 

What  Is  the  most  significant  lesson  you 
ever  learned? 

Maybe  It's  a  banality,  but  I  think  you 
should  really  make  certain  that  in  every 
single  Instance  when  you  deal  with  another 
human  being  you  give  more  than  you  get — 
that's  a  fundamental  belief  of  mine.  I've 
tried  to  live  that  way  and  will  continue  to. 

Have  you  any  special  advice  for  younger 
generations? 

I've  always  been  obsessed  with  excellence. 
I've  tried  to  convey  that  Idea  to  my  three 
sons — and  have  succeeded. 

What  gofil  should  one  seek  in  life? 

Excellence  and,  through  its  pursuit,  Jvtstl- 
flcatlon  of  one's  own  existence.  Only  through 
searching  for  excellence  can  one  find  happi- 
ness. 

How  important  is  knowledge? 

I'm  not  a  scholarly  or  a  reflective  man.  I 
cant  sit  under  a  tree  with  a  book  of  poetry. 
I'm  a  man  who's  concerned  with  other  peo- 
ple with  making  their  lives  more  acceptable 
through  their  environment. 

How  Important  are  friends? 

Love  of  my  fellow  man  is  a  very  basic 
part  of  my  life.  I  actually  do  genuinely  love 
my  fellow  man,  and  I'm  not  presimiptuoua 
enough  to  believe  I'm  entitled  to  pass  Judg- 
ment on  others. 

How  Important  are  religious  beliefs? 

I  personally  find  the  Christian  philosophy 
important  and  I  like  to  live  by  it. 

How  important  are  the  arts? 

A  friend  of  mine  said  all  great  periods  of 
history  are  great  only  because  of  the  art 
they  produced.  I  find  solace  in  that  because 
I'm  dedicated  to  the  arts.  No  one  Is  interested 
in  who  was  mayor  of  Venice  when  Michel- 
angelo created  "David,"  or  who  was  king  of 
Prance  when  Chartres  Cathedral  was  buUt. 

How  Important  is  science? 

Archltectvu'e  Is  a  combination  of  art  and 
science.  The  invention  of  the  elevator  and 
the  concept  of  framing  a  building  with  steel 
made  possible  the  skyscraper,  America's  uni- 
que contribution  to  architecture.  It  has  a 
"made  in  U.S.A."  label  on  It. 

Have  you  found  most  people,  In  the  long 
run,  to  be  good? 

Yes,  yes,  yes!  I  long  ago  decided  I  wasn't 
going  to  live  In  suspicion  of  my  fellow  man. 
I  work  and  live  in  trust  of  others,  and  I've 
very,  very  seldom  been  disappointed. 

Which  individuals  among  those  you  have 
known  have  you  liked  the  most? 

My  wife.  She's  my  inspiration  and  the  most 
important  person  In  my  life. 

If  you  could  take  a  look  at  the  world  in 
2073,  what  would  you  like  to  see? 

That's  a  large  order.  Of  course,  the  folly 
of  war  is  Incredible.  If,  by  some  miracle — 
I'm  not  optimistic — war  were  eliminated.  .  .  . 


THE  DEDICATION  OF  MENDEL 
RIVERS  PARK  AND  THE  UNVEIL- 
ING OP  A  MONUMENT  OP  THE 
LATE  CONGRESSMAN  IN  CHARLES- 
TON, S.C. 


answer,  but         Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 

the  pros-     March  23.  1973,  a  ceremony  was  held  In 

downtown  Charleston,  S.C,  dedicated  to 


the  memory  of  our  late  and  distinguished 
colleague,  Congressman  L.  Mendel 
Rivers. 

It  was  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  great 
American  who  contributed  so  much  to 
the  security  of  this  Nation.  A  crowd  of 
about  1,000  persons  jammed  the  small 
park  adjacent  to  the  county  courthouse 
where  a  monument  of  Congressman 
Rivers  was  imvelled  by  Mrs.  Rivers. 

Congressman  F.  Edward  Hubert,  the 
able  successor  to  Mr.  Rivers  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Anned  Sen-ices  Commit- 
tee, delivered  the  principal  address. 
Other  speakers  were  Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark 
and  Gov.  John  C.  West. 

In  addition  to  Mrs.  Rivers  and  other 
members  of  her  family,  the  ceremony 
was  attended  by  a  sizable  delegation 
from  Washington  and  people  from  all 
walks  of  life  in  South  Carolina.  It  was 
my  pleasure  to  be  among  them.  Through- 
out the  short  program  there  was  praise 
for  the  patriotism  which  guided  Con- 
gressman Rivers  and  which  makes  this 
country  great. 

Indeed,  this  Nation  is  better  for  hav- 
ing had  the  leadership  and  services  of 
Mendel  Rivers.  His  dedication  and  his 
foresight  have  left  indelible  lines  of 
progress  and  patriotism  for  all  of  us  to 
follow. 

Mr.  President,  there  were  several 
newspaper  articles  and  editorials  pub- 
lished about  the  dedication  ceremonies. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  four  such 
accounts  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  They  are 
as  follows:  "Rivers'  Patriotism  Lauded," 
Charleston  Evening  Post,  Charleston. 
S.C,  March  23,  1973;  "Rivers  Monu- 
ment," the  News  and  Courier,  Charles- 
ton, S.C,  March  24,  1973;  "Friends  Dedi- 
cate Rivers  Monument,"  the  News  and 
Courier,  Charleston,  S.C,  March  24, 1973; 
and  "Clark  Lauds  Rivers  as  'Mighty 
Mendel',"  the  State,  Columbia,  S.C, 
March  24,  1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rivers'  Patbiotism  Lauded 
(By  Sally  Lofton) 
A  Uttle  girl  clutching  her  Raggedy  Ann 
doll,  the  working  man  and  woman,  the  poor, 
the  rich,  and  local,  state  and  national  lead- 
ers came  out  to  pay  tribute  to  the  late  L. 
Mendel  Rivers  today. 

Several  hundred  persons  attended  the  cere- 
mony held  to  dedicate  a  monument  erected 
In  his  honor  In  the  County  Courthouse  Park. 
Keynote  speaker  for  the  ceremony  was  U.S. 
Rep.  P.  Edward  Hebert,  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee.  Hebert 
served  in  Congress  with  Rivers  for  30  years; 
both  of  them  were  sworn  in  together  In  1941. 
Hebert  said  he  remembered  Rivers  as  "one 
of  the  greatest  patriots  of  all  time.  .  .  for  the 
great  leadership  he  gave  .  . . 

"I  remember  the  heap  of  trouble  we  got 
Into  when  I  stumped  for  Strom  Thurmond 
for  President  In  Louisiana  and  Mendel 
stumped  for  him  In  South  Carolina  .  .  . 

"I  remember  thoee  of  us  In  Congress  who 
were  fearful  Charleston  would  sink  If  It  got 
any  more  military  here." 

Hebert  paraphrased  a  quote  of  John  C.  Cal- 
hoxin  whom  he  said  Rivers  patterned  himself 
after,  saying  "At  the  essence  of  government 
Is  the  consideration  of  public  service  as  a 
public  trust." 

The  Louisiana  congressman  said  the  mem- 
ory of  Mendel  Rivers  should  be  a  blend  of 
'What  I  remember  and  what  you  remember 


into  a  common  memory  of  a  great  man,  a 
great  American  whom  you'll  never  forget." 

Also  speaking  In  tribute  to  Rivers  was  Gov. 
West,  who  said  he  should  be  remembered  for 
making  the  term  "freedom"  have  meaning 
and  be  a  reality.  Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark,  chalr- 
uian  of  the  Rivers  Monument  Committee, 
said  he  would  remember  Rivers  as  "Mendel 
the  Mighty,"  a  phrase  which  he  said  svuns 
"his  patriotism,  his  statesmanship,  his  many 
strengths." 

Unveiling  the  bronze  bust,  sculptured  by 
Wlllard  Hlrsch,  was  the  congressman's 
widow.  She  was  escorted  by  her  son.  S.C.  Rep. 
L.  Mendel  Rivers  Jr. 

Among  the  guests  at  today's  ceremony  were 
Sen.  Ernest  P.  HolUngs  and  Sen  Strom  Thur- 
mond, and  U.S.  Reps.  Mendel  J.  Davis,  Mel- 
vln  Price,  Bob  WUson,  Samuel  S.  Stratton. 
Luclen  N.  Nedzl.  William  L.  Dickinson,  Floyd 
V.  Hicks,  Richard  C.  White,  John  E.  Hunt,  W. 
C.  Daniel,  Floyd  D.  Spence,  Marjorle  S.  Holt 
and  Robert  W.  Daniel  Jr. 

Also  attending  was  Robert  W.  Stevens, 
former  Secretary  of  the  Army;  Dewey  J. 
Short,  former  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee;  Gen.  William  C.  West- 
moreland, USA  (ret.),  former  Army  chief  of 
staff;  Vice  Adm.  Hyman  T.  Rlckover  and  MaJ. 
Gen.  Marlon  L.  Boswell  of  the  Department 
of  Defense;  MaJ.  Gen.  John  R.  Blandford, 
USMC,  (ret.),  former  chief  counsel  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee;  Rear  Adm. 
Alfred  J.  Whittle,  commander  of  Submarine 
Flotlla  Six,  Charleston  Naval  Base;  and  Brig. 
Gen.  Robert  L.  Moeller,  commander  of  the 
436th  MUltary  Air  Lift  Wing  at  the  Charles- 
ton Air  Force  Base. 

RivEKs  Monument 

Dedication  on  a  sunny  March  day  of  a 
monument  to  the  late  L.  Mendel  Rivers  paid 
honor  to  a  renowned  son  of  Charleston  and 
added  another  spot  of  beauty  to  a  famous 
neighborhood.  The  bronze  bust  by  Charleston 
sculptor  Wlllard  Hlrsch  was  unveiled  by  the 
congressman's  widow.  In  the  company  of 
friends  and  admirers  of  her  husband.  In  a 
small  park  between  the  venerable  court 
house  and  the  new  county  office  building.  An 
iron  fence  matches  the  one  around  Wash- 
ington Square  across  Meeting  Street  near 
Broad. 

In  appropriate  ceremonies,  three  speakers 
concisely  and  eloquently  paid  tribute  to 
Mendel  Rivers,  a  man  they  all  knew  well: 
Gov.  John  C.  West,  Rep.  F.  Edward  H6bert, 
who  succeeded  Mr.  Rivers  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Commltee,  and  Gen. 
Mark  W.  Clark,  chairman  of  the  Rivers 
Monimient  Committee.  Dlstlng^ulshed  guests 
from  far  and  near  were  gathered  In  Meeting 
Street  for  the  occasion.  Joined  by  people  of 
the  community.  The  News  and  Courier  joins 
In  applause  for  those  who  had  a  part  in 
developing  this  tasteful  memorial  to  Men- 
•del  Rivers.  His  name  deserves  to  be  known  by 
generations  yet  to  come. 

FRrENDs  Dedicate  RrvERS  Monument 
(By  Barbara  S.  Williams) 

L.  Mendel  Rivers  would  have  loved  It. 

His  friends  were  there. 

The  crowd  of  1,000  ranged  from  the  "man 
on  the  street"  to  the  star-studded  military 
and  the  power  politician. 

The  sky  was  blue,  the  music  by  the  Sixth 
Naval  District  Band  was  stirring  and  the 
speeches  contained  the  kind  of  poetic  imagery 
Rivers  liked. 

While  they  sometimes  drowned  out  the 
oratory,  It  somehow  seemed  appropriate  that 
there  were  military  planes  in  the  sky  as  the 
L.  Mendel  Rivers  Monument  was  dedicated 
Friday. 

It  was  a  time  for  reminiscing. 

Rivers'  successor  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Rep.  F.  Edward 
Hebert  of  Louisiana,  mentally  carried  the 
crowd  back  in  time. 


Hebert  remembered  how  he  and  Rivers 
stood  together  in  the  House  chamber  in 
Washington  to  take  the  oath  of  office  In 
1941. 

The  Louisiana  Democrat  also  recalled  the 
trouble  he  and  Rivers  got  Into  with  their 
party  when  they  stumped  their  states  for 
States  Rights  presidential  candidate  and 
now-Republican  U.S.  Sen.  Strom  Thiirmond, 
who  was  among  the  crowd  of  dignitaries. 

Hebert  was  among  many  In  the  audience 
who  made  the  trip  to  the  Birmingham,  Ala., 
hospital  where  Rivers  died  of  heart  failure 
on  Dec.  28,  1970.  "I  remember  the  last  time 
I  saw  him  there.  So  fuU  of  fire  and  life, 
giving  me  orders,"  Hebert  recalled. 

Rivers'  final  trip  back  home  to  the  First 
District  he  had  turned  into  a  mUltary  strong- 
hold also  was  on  Hebert's  mind.  "I  remember 
seeing  the  highways  lined  with  people,  black 
and  white,  waiting  for  the  funeral  cortege. 
They  wanted  to  see  for  the  last  time  a  man 
who  had  been  their  friend,"  Hebert  said. 

Rivers'  old  friend.  Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark, 
who  headed  the  monument  committee,  told 
the  crowd  that  history  should  portray  the 
late  congressman  as  "Mendel  the  Mighty." 

"It  is  the  kind  of  title  more  Americans 
should  seek.  It  is  the  way  I  shall  fondly  re- 
member him.  It  sums  up  his  patriotism,  his 
statesmanship,  his  many  strengths,"  Clark 
said. 

Gov.  John  C.  West  described  Rivers  as  a 
"man  born  to  challenge  and  a  man  bom  to 
greatness." 

".  .  .  .  He  will  be  remembered  as  a  man 
who  defended  his  nation  when  many  at- 
tacked It;  he  will  be  honored  as  a  mim  who 
supported  national  defense  when  many  criti- 
cized It;  he  wlU  be  saluted  as  a  patriot  when 
the  term  was  not  totally  appreciated,"  West 
said. 

The  list  of  notables  who  came  to  Charles- 
ton to  salute  Rivers  Is  long.  It  Includes  Vice 
Adm.  Hyman  Q.  Rlckover,  former  Secretary 
of  the  Army;  Robert  T.  Stevens,  former 
Armed  Services  Committee  Chairman;  Dewey 
J.  Short,  South  Carolina's  congressional  dele- 
gation, and  the  entire  House  Armed  Services 
Conamlttee.  The  crowd  also  Included  many 
Just  plain  friends  and  employes.  Including 
long-time  assistant  Mrs.  John  Bull. 

In  the  crowd  were  two  Mendels,  Rivers'  son 
and  godson,  who  have  both  climbed  the  po- 
litical ladder  since  the  congressman's  death. 

Mendel  J.  Davis  succeeded  Rivers  as  First 
District  Congressman  and  L.  Mendel  Rivers 
Jr.  is  a  new  member  of  the  State  House  of 
Representatives. 

Young  Rivers  escorted  his  mother  across 
Meeting  Street  to  the  new  Courthouse  Square 
Park  where  the  monument  Is  located.  While 
the  monument  itself  has  been  on  view  for 
several  weeks,  a  bust  of  Rivers,  by  Charleston 
sculptor  Wlllard  Hlrsch,  was  unveiled  at  the 
ceremony  by  Rivers'  widow  and  son. 


Clark  Lauds  River.s  As  "Mightt   Mendel" 

Charleston. — The  late  Bep.  L.  Mendel 
Rivers,  chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Conunlttee  for  five  years,  was  lauded  Fri- 
day by  Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark  as  "Mighty 
Mendel." 

Clark,  speaking  at  a  dedication  ceremony 
for  a  monument  to  Rivers,  said  the  former 
First  District  congressman  "was  mighty  and 
he  was  right." 

The  general,  retired  president  of  The 
Citadel,  Joined  Gov.  John  C.  West,  current 
Armed  Services  Chairman  F.  Edward  Hebert, 
D-La.,  and  more  than  100  other  officials  for 
the  ceremony. 

"He  was  a  mighty  man,  a  mighty  servant 
of  the  people,  a  mighty  politician,  a  mighty 
statesmen,"  said  Clark.  "Yes,  he  was  mighty 
right." 

About  700  citizens  whom  Rivers  liked  to 
call  "My  people"  Joined  In  paying  tribute  to 
Rivers  during  ceremonies  In  a  small  court- 
yard in  the  shadow  of  the  historic  Port  City's 
county  office  building. 


Rivers'  widow  and  son.  State  Rep.  L.  Men- 
del River  Jr.,  D-Charleston  dedicated  a  large 
granite  memorial  and  bronze  bust  of  Rivers 
during  the  ceremony. 

Hebert,  the  man  who  succeeded  Rivers  as 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
was  principal  speaker. 

He  said  be  remembered  Rivers  as  that 
"gangly  kid  born  on  the  other  side  of  the 
tracks  who  came  up  the  hard  way  to  become 
one  of  America's  greatest  patriots." 

"No  one  who  can  remember  Mendel  Rivers 
can  ever  remember  him  acknowledging  In- 
feriority in  anything  he  did,"  Hebert  said. 

"He  sought  always  to  refiect  superiority." 

West  said  Rivers  knew  that  "only  through 
strength  could  we  bargain  and  negotiate  for 
peace." 

"I  hope — as  do  all  Americans — that  we  have 
reached  the  point  that  a  true  and  meaning- 
ful peace  can  be  achieved,"  he  said. 

"If  we  are  successful,  then  our  entire  na- 
tion owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  L.  Mendel 
Rivers,  the  man  who  kept  America  strong 
and  helped  it  weather  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult periods  in  our  nation's  history." 

West  said  Rivers'  name  would  "take  its 
place  among  the  greatest  Americans  of  our 
time"  and  he  described  the  late  congressman 
as  a  "man  born  to  challenge,  a  man,  born  to 
greatness." 

The  entire  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee attended  the  event  along  with  Sens. 
Ernest  F.  Holllngs,  D-S.C,  and  Strom  Thur- 
mond, R-S.C,  and  Rep.  Mendel  J.  Davis,  D- 
S.C,  Rivers  godson  and  successor  In  office. 

The  granite  monument,  enclosed  In  a  high 
wrought-lron  fence,  described  Rivers  as  a 
"Statesman  and  Patriot."  A  short  Inscription 
reads:  "He  spoke  for  his  neighbors  and  strove 
to  keep  his  country  strong." 

The  monument  and  bust  were  made  pos- 
sible. In  part,  by  small  donations  from  Rivers' 
former  constituents. 

"This  monument  will  be  a  tangible  and 
visible  reminder  for  generations  to  come  of 
the  affection  and  esteem  which  we  held  for 
him,"  said  West. 


SOCIAL  SERVICES  REGULATIONS 
COUNTERPRODUCTIVE 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  new 
social  services  regulations  proposed  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  on  February  16  would  have 
a  devastating  effect  on  the  ability  of 
Missouri  to  provide  meaningful  services 
to  public  assistance  recipients,  and 
would  virtually  eliminate  preventive  and 
supportive  services  to  enable  families  to 
stay  off  the  welfare  rolls  and  older  peo- 
ple to  remain  in  their  homes. 

Many  aspects  of  the  proposed  regula- 
tions are  open  to  criticism.  In  my  view, 
those  with  the  most  serious  implications 
are  a  prohibition  against  the  use  of  pri- 
vate funds  as  a  State's  matching  share 
and  severe  restrictions  on  eligibiUty  for 
services  of  those  who  are  not  currently 
welfare  recipients. 

The  immediate  effect  of  these  regu- 
lations In  Missouri  would  be  the  closing 
down  of  a  large  number  of  "^y-care  cen- 
ters, forcing  perhaps  hundreds  of  fam- 
ilies onto  the  welfare  rolls. 

Their  effect,  in  the  long  term,  would 
be  to  indefinitely  postpone  the  develop- 
ment of  vitally  needed  social  services.  In- 
cluding those  which  can  enable  older 
people  to  avoid  institutionalization  and 
remain  in  their  homes. 

DAT  CARE  JEOPARDIZED 

One  of  the  more  important  compo- 
nents of  the  social  services  program  in 
Missouri  is  day  care  for  the  children  of 
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working  mothers.  This  day  c  ire  is  pro- 
vided primarily  through  con  racts  with 
other  public  or  private  agencii  s  and  with 
the  State's  share  of  the  fund  ng  coming 
from  either  private  sources  or  model 
cities  agencies. 

A  prohibition  against  the  c  onatlon  of 
private  funds  would  put  in  immediate 
jeopardy  day-care  programs  s(  rving  over 
600  children  in  St.  Louis.  60  o  70  chil- 
dren in  St.  Joseph,  and  30  children  in 
Mexico. 

Uncertainties  about  the  future  of 
model  cities  funding  affect  a  s<  cond  day- 
care program  in  St.  Louis  se-ving  over 
200  children  and  day-care  services  for 
more  than  600  children  in  Kansas  City. 
Putting  aside  the  question  of  con- 
tinued funding,  the  proposed  r  jgulations 
governing  the  eligibility  of  c  lildren  to 
receive  day-care  services  woul  i  disqual- 
ify large  numbers  of  those  chi  dren  who 
now  receive  day  care  in  Missouri. 

Under  existing  regulations,  sdclal  serv- 
ices may  be  made  available  to  low- 
income  families  and  individuals  who  are 
potential  welfare  recipients  for  a  period 
of  up  to  5  years  and  to  former  welfare 
recipients  for  a  period  of  up  t)  2  years. 
Under  the  proposed  regulations,  a  per- 
son leaving  the  welfare  rolls  would  be 
deprived  of  supportive  servlceii,  Includ- 
ing day  care,  within  3  months   Services 
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would  be  available  to  potential 
recipients  for  a  period  of  only  I 


and  only  if  their  income  did  n  )t  exceed 
133 > 3  percent  of  the  State's  public  as- 
sistance payment  level. 

Under  these  rules,  the  Karsas  City 
Model  Cities  Agency  estimates  that  60 
percent,  or  450,  of  the  children  between 
the  ages  of  3  and  5  years  now  receiving 
day  care  In  Kansas  City  would  be  made 
ineligible. 

Mr.  President,  the  effect  of  tl  lese  reg- 
ulations would  be  to  deny  daj  care  to 
those  families  who  can  derive  he  most 
benefit  from  It.  The  end  resilt  could 
well  be  the  addition  of  hundred ;  of  Mis- 
souri families  to  the  welfare  roils. 

The  Child  Day  Care  Associati  )n  of  St. 
Louis  estimates  that  100  of  the  600-odd 
families  they  serve  could  end  up  on  wel- 
fare If  their  day-care  eliglblllt  r  Is  ter- 
minated. 

In  St.  Joseph,  as  many  as  5;  former 
welfare  recipients  whose  child)  en  now 
receive  day  care  in  the  Wesley/  ::atholIc 
Services  day-care  program  might  be 
forced  to  return  to  the  welfare  rolls. 

Mr.  President,  how  ironic  It  Is  that  an 
administration  which  lauds  the  "work 
ethic,"  which  professes  concern  for  the 
"working  poor,"   and   which  criticizes, 
and  properly  so,  the  disincentlM  es  built 
Into  our  welfare  programs  shotQd  now 
say  to  a  mother  in  St.  Josepi,  Mo.: 
"As  long  as  you  work  so  little  t  lat  you 
qualify  for  welfare,  you  may  hiive  day 
care  for  your  children.  But  if  ydu  work 
your  way  off  welfare,  then  yoj  must 
make  other  arrangements  for  yo  ir  chil- 
dren or  quit  your  job  and  go  lack  on 
welfare." 
stTPPOR-nvz  srsvicEs  fob  elderly  wauu)  be 

ELIMINATED 

Under  a  law  passed  by  Congress  last 
year,  the  States  are  required  to  s]  lend  90 
percent  of  their  social  services  f u  ids  for 
the  elderly  on  services  for  current  velf are 
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recipients.  This  is  a  statutory  require- 
ment that  I  believe  should  be  recon- 
sidered. 

In  any  event,  the  proposed  regiUatlons 
would  make  It  virtually  Impossible  for 
States  to  utilize  even  10  percent  of  their 
funds  for  elderly  persons  not  receiving 
old-age  assistance. 

Under  current  regulations,  services 
may  be  provided  beginning  at  age  60  to 
enable  an  elderly  person  to  maintain 
his  or  her  Independence  and  avoid  Insti- 
tutionalization. Under  the  proposed  regu- 
lations no  such  services  could  be  provided 
until  6  months  before  the  person's  65th 
birthday. 

The  Kansas  City  Model  Cities  Agency 
tells  me  that  210.  or  70  percent,  of  the 
elderly  people  It  now  serves  with  home- 
maker  services,  home-delivered  meals 
chore  service,  transportation,  and  protec- 
tive care  would  become  Ineligible.  The 
provision  of  adult  services  In  the  St. 
Louis  model  cities  area  would  be  simi- 
larly affected. 

Mr.  President.  In  my  view,  our  efforts 
should  be  directed  toward  providing  more 
adequate  supportive  services  for  the  el- 
derly. Without  those  services,  many  more 
of  our  senior  citizens  will  be  forced  to 
leave  their  homes  and  turn  to  various 
forms  of  Institutional  care  at  a  greater 
expense  to  the  public  and  to  their  own 
self-esteem  and  dignity. 

DEVELOPMENT  OP  NEW  SERVICES  WOULD  BE 
THWARTED 

Missouri  has  a  relatively  small  social 
services  program.  Currently  it  receives 
Federal  funds  at  an  annual  rate  of  $17 
million  even  though  its  share  imder  the 
$2.5  billion  ceUlng  established  by  Con- 
gress last  year  Is  $57  million. 

Prospects  for  the  development  of  more 
adequate  services  for  public  assistance 
recipients  and  other  low-Income  resi- 
dents lie  largely  with  the  contribution  of 
private  funds. 

If  the  use  of  such  fimds  Is  prohibited 
those  prospects  would  vanish  and  a  num- 
ber of  projects  now  In  the  developmental 
stage  would  have  to  be  postponed  In- 
definitely. 

In  St.  Louis  a  coalition  of  voluntary 
agencies  has  agreed  to  provide  necessary 
social  services  to  the  approximately 
18,000  old  age  assistance  recipients  in 
that  community,  a  communltywlde  net- 
work of  Information  and  referral  serv- 
ices is  also  being  planned.  Both  of  these 
projects  are  dependent  upon  the  use  of 
private  funds. 

In  St.  Joseph  a  home  health  care  proj- 
ect, a  cooperative  effort  between  a  United 
Fund  agency  and  two  general  hospitals, 
was  to  have  been  implemented  later  this 
r,uf:  ?  ^^®  ^®  °'  private  funds  is  pro- 
hibited, both  that  effort  and  a  projected 
social  services  program  for  public  hous- 
ing residents  In  St.  Joseph  would  go  by 
the  boards. 

CONGRESS    MAY    ACT    TO    SAVK    SOCIAL    SERVICES 

Mr.  President,  on  February  14  a  group 
of  46  Senators.  In  a  letter  addressed  to 
Secretary  Weinberger,  expressed  our  con- 
cern about  the  proposed  regulations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  that  letter  and  the  Secretary's  reply 
dated  March  14,  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 


spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Pebruart   14,    1973 
Hon.  Caspar  Weinberger, 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  are  extremely  con- 
cerned about  reports  that  forthcoming  social 
service  regulations  may  make  fundamental 
changes  In  the  operation  of  federally-assisted 
programs  In  the  fields  of  day  care,  aid  to  the 
elderly,  mental  retardation  and  Juvenile  de- 
linquency. 

In  particular,  we  would  like  to  register  our 
strong  opposition  to  the  reported  admlnls- 
tratlve  repeal  of  existing  provisions  which 
permit  the  use  of  privately  contributed 
fimds— from  charitable  organizations  such 
as  the  United  Way  of  America— to  make  up 
the  required  local  or  state  match.  This  pro- 
posed change  would  seriously  undermine  the 
excellent  existing  prlvate-pubUc  partnership 
approach  to  human  problems.  These  kinds  of 
cooperative  efforts  should  be  encouraged 
rather  than  discouraged. 

Such  an  extreme  change  in  the  existing 
social  services  program  is  unwarranted  Pears 
of  an  uncontroUable  budget  In  this  area  were 
resolved  by  the  $2.5  billion  celling  on  Title 
rV-A  which  the  Congress  adopted  last  year. 
And  less  extreme  proposals  for  dealings  with 
isolated  examples  for  abuse  have  been  offered 
by  individuals  such  as  former  Secretary 
Richardson.  We  are  attaching  for  your  in- 
formation a  copy  of  a  letter  Secretary 
Richardson  sent  to  Representative  Wilbur 
Mills  last  October  concerning  this  issue. 

In  addition,  we  would  like  to  express  our 
concern  about  other  parts  of  the  reported 
new  regulations  such  as  those  which  would 
repeal  the  current  use  of  In-klnd  contribu- 
tions for  the  non-federal  match,  deny  day 
care  eligibility  to  former  welfare  recipients 
just  after  this  day  care  program  has  per- 
mitted them  to  find  employment  and  leave 
the  welfare  rolls;  and  raise  serious  questions 
about  whether  the  Federal  Inter-agency  Day 
Care  Standards — which  establish  minimum 
protection  for  children  In  federally-assisted 
day  care  and  which  have  been  In  effect  for 
the  past  5  years— will  continue  to  apply. 

We  respectfuUy  request   that  we  be  in- 
formed   In    advance    about    any    proposed 
changes  in  areas  such  as  these,  and  that  if 
and  when  any  changes  are  proposed  they  be 
available    for    public    comment    and    later 
revision. 
With  warmest  personal  regards, 
Sincerely. 
Senators  Mondale,  Javlta,  Rlbicoff,  Pack- 
wood,     Stevenson,     Abourezk,     Bayh, 
Beall.  Brooke.  Burdlck,  Case,  Church, 
Cranston,    Domlnlck,    Eagleton,    Pul- 
brlght.  Gravel.  Hart,  Hartke.  Hatfield. 
Hathaway,  Huddleston,  Hughes,  Hum- 
phrey, Kennedy,  Mathias,  McOee,  Mc- 
Oovem.     Mclntyre.     Metcalf.     Moss,  ' 
Muskle,    Nelson,    Nunn.    Pell.    Percy, 
Randolph,        Schwelcker,        Stafford, 
Stevens,  Taft,  Tunney,  Williams,  Clark, 
Montoya  and  Symington. 


Thb  Secretary  or  Health, 

Education,  and  WELrARE, 
Washington,  D.C.  March  14.  1973. 
Hon.  Thomas  p.  Eagleton, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Eagleton:  Thank  you  for 
your  expression  of  concern  over  the  proposed 
revisions  In  the  social  service  regulations 
which  govern  programs  operated  under  the 
public  assistance  titles  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

A  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  Making  was 
printed  in  the  Federal  Register  February  16. 
We  believe  the  redirection  In  the  regulations 
Is  consistent  with  Congressional  intent  when 
titles  I,  IV-A,  X,  XIV.  and  XVI  were  amended 
in  1962  to  allow  75%  Federal  matching  of  the 
costs  of  social  services. 
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The  amendments  were  added  to  encourage 
States  to  provide  services  In  order  to  help 
people  receiving  public  assistance  to  become 
self-supporting  or  self-sufficient  and  to  pre- 
vent families  and  Individuals  from  becoming 
dependent  on  welfare.  The  Administration 
has  always  understood  that  these  programs 
were  targeted  entirely  for  the  poor  and  near 
poor,  among  whom  are  some  mentally  re- 
tarded persons,  as  well  as  aged  persons  and 
youth  In  danger  of  delinquency.  Other  De- 
partmental authorities,  however,  are  designed 
specifically  to  serve  individuals  and  groups 
with  special  problems  such  as  mental  re- 
tardation, regardless  of  income.  Eligibility  for 
federally  supported  public  assistance  social 
service  programs  Is  limited  to  families  and 
individuals  on  welfare  and  those  who  are 
very  close  to  dependency  on  such  assistance. 

The  Department  has  been  engaged  in  a 
lengthy  discussion  of  the  use  of  private 
funds  as  the  State's  share  In  claiming  Fed- 
eral match.  Members  of  Congress,  particularly 
those  on  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  have 
expressed  concern  over  continued  recognition 
of  these  funds.  This  matter  also  was  brought 
up  recently  In  the  hearing  on  my  confirma- 
tion as  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Consistent  with  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed, we  have  Included  a  prohibition  on 
the  use  of  these  funds  In  the  proposed  regu- 
lations. Tou  may  be  assured  that  the  De- 
partment will  analyze  very  carefully  com- 
ments on  this  subject  in  order  to  determine 
the  most  appropriate  position.  However,  at 
no  time  has  use  of  In -kind  contributions 
been  valid  for  matching  under  these  pro- 
grams. These  rules  imply  no  change  In  that 
prohibition. 

There  appears  to  be  some  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  intent  of  the  proposed  revisions. 
At  State  option,  any  family  In  danger  of  be- 
coming dependent  on  welfare  within  six 
months  is  eligible  to  receive  day  care  and 
other  services  In  order  to  allow  the  caretaker 
to  accept  training  or  employment.  If  such  a 
family  is  not  eligible  as  a  former  recipient 
within  the  three-month  limitation,  but 
might  be  forced  to  return  to  welfare  with- 
out day  care  services,  it  Is  possible  that  the 
family  may  again  be  determined  to  be  eligi- 
ble under  the  "potential"  category.  The  six- 
months'  limitation  for  potential  recipients 
does  not  preclude  receipt  of  services  for  a 
longer  period  of  time;  it  does  require  States 
to  certify,  at  the  end  of  the  six-month  period. 
that  the  recipient  is  still  In  Immediate  dan- 
ger of  welfare  dependency  If  services  were  not 
provided.  The  purpose  of  the  provision  is  to 
make  certain  that  States  do  periodically  re- 
view these  categories. 

We  are  mindful  of  the  necessity  and  Im- 
portance of  day  care  standards.  The  exist- 
ing Federal  Interagency  Day  Care  Require- 
ments are  now  under  Intensive  review  and 
will  become  effective  as  soon  as  final  clear- 
ance and  approval  procedures  are  completed. 

The  purpose  of  publishing  proposed  regu- 
lations is  to  stimulate  discussion  of  the  pro- 
visions before  final  rules  are  set.  After  you 
and  members  of  your  staff  have  studied  the 
proposed  regulations,  we  hop)©  you  will  com- 
ment further.  I  am  asking  Departmental  staff 
to  be  available  to  assist  in  Interpreting  spe- 
cific provisions  to  assure  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  purposes  of  the  revised  regula- 
tions. 

Sincerely. 

Caspab  W.  Weinberger, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  14.  a  bipartisan  group  of  Sena- 
tors, under  the  leadership  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mlrmesota  (Mr.  Moitoale)  in- 
troduced S.  1220,  a  bill  to  limit  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  promulgate  reg- 
ulations governing  the  social  services 
program. 


I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  text 
of  that  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  1220 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That — 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  (re- 
lating to  the  administration  of  titles,  I,  X, 
XIV,  and  XVI,  and  part  A  of  title  IV,  of  the 
Social  Security  Act)  as  in  effect  on  January 
1,  1973,  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect 
insofar  as  such  regulations  relate  to — 

(1)  the  use  of  privately  contributed  funds 
and  Inklnd  contributions  as  part  of  State 
expenditiu-es,  in  determining  (for  purposes 
of  any  such  title  or  part  A)  the  amoimt  of 
the  Federal  contribution  to  which  any  State 
is  entitled  on  account  of  expenditures  in- 
curred by  the  State  for  social  services  under 
a  State  plan  approved  under  any  such  title 
or  part  A:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  may 
clarify  requirements  that  such  privately  con- 
tributed funds  be  expended  In  accordance 
with  a  State  plan. 

(2)  the  authority  of  any  State,  under  any 
such  plan,  to  define  the  categories  or  classes 
of  individuals  who  are  eligible  to  receive  such 
social  services; 

(3)  the  authority  of  any  State,  under  any 
such  plan,  to  Include,  as  social  services,  drug 
and  alcohol  treatment  programs,  education 
and  training  services,  and  comprehensive 
service  programs  for  children,  the  elderly,  or 
the  disabled  (Including  such  programs  for 
mentally  retarded  children  and  adults) ; 

(4)  reporting  requirements  of  States,  un- 
der any  such  plan,  with  respect  to  the  provi- 
sion of  social  services;  or 

(5)  the  standards  imposed,  under  any  such 
plan,  with  respect  to  the  provision,  as  social 
services,  of  day  care  services. 

(b)  No  regulation,  promulgated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
after  January  1,  1973,  shall  have  any  force 
or  effect,  and  any  such  regulation  shall  be 
Invalid,  If,  and  insofar  as,  such  regulation  Is 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (a). 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  brief- 
ly, this  bill  would  preserve  existing  regu- 
lations relating  to^— 

The  use  of  privately  contributed  funds 
and  Inkind  contributions  to  make  up  the 
State's  matching  share; 

The  authority  of  the  States  to  provide 
services  to  p£ist  welfare  recipients  for  up 
to  2  years  and  to  potential  welfare  re- 
cipients for  up  to  5  years; 

The  authority  of  the  States  to  provide 
drug  and  alcohol  treatment  programs, 
education  and  training  services;  and 
comprehensive  services  for  children,  the 
elderly  and  the  disabled; 

The  application  of  day-care  standards; 
and 

Reporting  requirements  of  the  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  Sec- 
retary Weinberger  and  his  Department 
will  recognize  the  counterproductive  na- 
ture of  the  proposed  social  services  reg- 
ulations. I  cannot  believe  that  this  ad- 
ministration really  wants  to  take  actions 
that  would  penalize  Industry  and  self- 
reliance  or  that  would  require  the  insti- 
tutionalization of  additional  numbers  of 
our  elderly  citizens. 

However,  if  the  final  regtilatlons  to  be 
Issued  by  HEW  do  not  provide  for  the 
continued  use  of  private  funds  and  do 


not  preserve  the  ability  of  the  States  to 
provide  preventive  and  supportive  social 
services,  then  I  will  join  with  Senator 
Mondale  in  an  effort  to  obtain  the  ex- 
peditious enactment  of  S.  1220. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Missouri  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  City  Council  of  Kan- 
sas City;  a  statement  by  Bert  Shulimson, 
director  of  the  Missouri  Division  of  Wel- 
fare; and  communications  from  James  E. 
Meyers,  president,  health  and  welfare 
council  of  Metropolitan  St.  Louis;  Don- 
ald Checkett,  executive  director,  child 
day  care  association  of  St.  Louis;  Prank 
E.  Boykin,  chairman,  board  of  commis- 
sioners, St.  Louis  Housing  Authority; 
Samella  Gates,  director,  Kansas  City 
Model  Cities  Agency;  and  Robert  L. 
Slater,  president,  and  Rabbi  Stephen 
Arnold,  chairman  of  the  plaiming  com- 
mittee, St.  Joseph  Area  United  Fimd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Missouri  House  of  Representatives — 
Resolution 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  has  proposed  new  regu- 
lations that  will  affect  the  delivery  of  Social 
Services  under  the  Social  Security  Act;  and 

Whereas,  these  regulations,  if  enacted, 
would  seriously  curtail.  If  not  eliminate  many 
of  the  services  Missouri  has  been  able  to 
provide  for  low-Income  families,  senior  citi- 
zens, and  chUd  welfare  programs;  and 

Whereas,  some  of  these  services  are  pro- 
tective services  to  children  and  adults,  in- 
cluding health  related,  employment,  educa- 
tional, day  care,  family  planning,  foster  care, 
and  homemaker  services:  and 

Whereas,  the  proposed  regulations,  If  and 
when  effective,  wlU  have  the  effect  of  dis- 
couraging the  poor.  l>oth  on  and  off  public 
assistance  rolls,  from  exerting  further  efforts 
to  break  the  poverty  cycle  In  which  they  are 
entrapped,  and  of  encouraging  or  even  re- 
quiring low-income  parents  who  have  now 
broken  the  poverty  cycle  to  return  to  the 
statxis  of  welfare  recipients  for  lack  of  finan- 
cial  ability  to  provide  day  care  for  chUdren; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Missouri  Division  of  Welfare's 
capability  to  deliver  these  essential  social 
services  may  well  bid  to  have  a  disastrous 
impact  on  the  urban  centers  of  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  Springfield,  St.  Joseph  and 
others; 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  77th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Missouri  here- 
by expresses  its  dismay  and  objection  to  the 
proposed  new  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service  Regulations  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  on  the 
delivery  of  Social  Services  In  Missouri,  and 
petitions  such  modification  of  these  regula- 
tions as  win  ass\ire  the  continuance  of  all 
services  currently  offered  to  Its  low-Income 
citizens:  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  this  Resolu- 
tion be  adopted  and  that  copies  hereof  be 
provided  to  Mr.  Casper  W.  Weinberger,  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare;  to 
Mr.  Phillip  J.  Rutledge,  Acting  Administrator. 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service;  to  Mr. 
Robert  Davis,  Regional  Commissioner,  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Service;  to  each  of  the 
Missouri  members  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  thiis  con- 
veying the  conviction  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly that  such  proposed  change.  If  permitted 
to  stand,  will  result  In  serious  harm  and  dan- 
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ger  to  the  general  well-being  of  the 
of  the  sovereign  State  of  Missouri. 

Offered  by  Representative  Phillip 
etal. 

I.  Agnes  Moore.  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Representatives  of  the  T7th  Genera 
bly,  certify  that  the  above   is  a 
correct  copy   of  House   Resolution 
adopted   by   the   House   of 
March  15,  1973. 

Agnes  MooiE 
C/iicj 


Jouse  of 
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Expressing  dismay  at  the  Impact 
and  rehabilitation  service  rei 
posed  by  the  Department  of 
cation,  and  Welfare  of  the  tJnlte^ 
on  child  day  care  programs 
Whereas,   among   many   federally 
programs  of  value  to  the  community 
Ing   drastic    reduction    or   outright 
ment  under  new  fiscal  policies  of 
government,  the  Child  Day  Care 
Ingeniously  devised  and  of  unique 
that  Its  benefits,  largely  directed  tc 
come  employed  parents,  have  enable  i 
welfare  recipients  to  accept 
to  remove  themselves  from  public 
rolls,  and  have  freed  mothers 
quired  to  remain  at  home  to  s 
children,  to  augment  the  family  incotne 
the  poverty  level  by  accepting 
ployment:  anr 

Whereas,   new  Social   and 
Service  Regulations  proposed  by  the 
ment  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
United  States,  by  effectively 
funding  of  Day  Care  programs  to 
of  current  welfare  recipients,  threaten 
duce  the  number  of  children  now 
by  such  projects  In  Kansas  City  by 
60'-„;  and 

Whereas,  such  proposed  regulatloiis 
when  effective,  will  have  the  effec; 
couraglng  the  poor,  both  on  and 
assistance    rolls,    from    making 
forts  to  break  the  poverty  cycle  In 
are  entrapped,  and  of  encouraging 
requiring,  low-income  parents  who 
broken  the  poverty  cycle  to  retur^ 
status  of  welfare  recipients  for 
ceptable  and  economically  feasible 
for  day  care  of  their  children;  and 

Whereas,  the  Council  Is  dlsmaye^ 
Impact  of  such  proposed  regulations 
Day  Care  Programs,  and  on  the  lives 
dreds  of  deserving  citizens  of  thlg 
whom  such  programs  represent  the 
portunlty  to  escape   from  the 
poverty  and  reach  the  dignity  of 
port  and  self  respect:  Now,  therefoi-e 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Council  o: 
City: 

That  the  Council  hereby  express 
may  at  the  Impact  of  new  Social 
habllltatlon    Service    Regulations, 
by  the  Department  of  Health 
Welfare  of  the  United  States,  on 
Care  programs.  In  Kansas  City,  and 
out  the  Nation;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  this 
be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the 
In  testimony  thereof,  and  that  co; 
of  be  provided  to  Mr.  Caspar  W 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
to  Mr.  Philip  J.  Rutledge,  Acting 
tor.  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 
Robert   Davis,  Regional   Comm 
ctal  and  Rehabilitation  Service, 
the  Missouri  members  of  the  Unlt4d 
Senate,  and  to  each  member  of 
States  House  of  Representatives  fro^ 
gresslonal  District  including  any 
the  City  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
of  the  deep  conviction  of  the 
such  regulations.  If  permitted  to 
destroy  Important   fibers   In   the 
American  self  sufficiency  and  self 


off 


lack 
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Clerk. 


citizens  Statement 

(By  Bert  SbvQlmson,  Director,  Missouri 
3.  Curls,  Division  of  Welfare) 

On  February  16  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  published  a  proposed 
set  of  new  regulations  affecting  the  social 
services  program  under  the  Social  Security 
Act.  We  believe  these  regulations.  If  they  are 
finalized,  will  severely  restrict  the  ability  of 
Missouri  to  provide  adequate  social  services 
through  this  agency. 

However,  a  thirty  day  period  prior  to  the 
final  adoption  of  the  propKieed  regulations 
win  be  given  to  any  comments,  suggestions 
or  objections.  We  are  submitting  our  objec- 
tions to  Washington  and.  In  addition,  are 
advising  Governor  Bond  and  the  members  of 
the  Missouri  Congressional  delegation  of  our 
objections.  Furthermore,  members  of  the 
Missouri  General  Assembly,  members  of  the 
County  Welfare  Commissions,  and  private 
agencies  and  organizations  that  provide  serv- 
ices to  welfare  recipients  wUl  have  our  com- 
ments. 

At  the  present  time  nearly  $25  million  Is 
being  spent  per  year  on  social  services  to 
low  income  families  and  public  assistance 
recipients  In  Missouri.  Seventy-flve  percent 
of  the  cost  of  these  services  has  been  pro- 
vided by  Federal  Government  while  the  re- 
maining twenty-five  percent  Is  money  that 
has  been  appropriated  by  the  State  Legis- 
lature or  Is  private  funds  donated  by  other 
public  and  private  agencies. 

Some  of  the  services  that  are  provided 
are  protective  services  to  children  and  adults, 
health  related  services,  employment  services, 
educational  services,  day  care  services,  family 
planning  services,  foster  care  services,  and 
homemaker  services.  Some  or  all  of  these 
services  are  presently  available  to  all  welfare 
recipients  and  other  low  Income  families 
residing  in  model  cities  areas  or  in  designated 
public  housing  facilities.  The  proposed  regu- 
lations could  drastically  curtail  the  Federal 
funds  available  to  the  state  for  these  social 
services. 

Some  of  the  more  restrictive  provisions  of 
the  new  regulations  Include  the  elimination 
of  the  use  of  private  donated  funds  to  match 
Federal  funds,  a  narrow  definition  of  eligi- 
bility for  low  income  families  to  receive  social 
services,  overly  restrictive  and  burdensome 
procedures  for  the  administration  of  such 
programs,  the  limitation  of  the  kinds  of  serv- 
ices which  can  be  matched  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  a  significant  loss  of  Federal 
matching  funds  for  the  state's  child  welfare 
program. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  Impact  of 
these  regulations  on  low  Income  families  In 
Missouri.  These  regulations  are  exceedingly 
harsh  and  will  substantially  reduce  social 
services  to  families  In  need.  The  definition 
of  services  to  "former  and  potential"  recip- 
ients has  been  so  limited  as  to  make  the 
procedures  unworkable  and  unusable.  Espe- 
cially since  so  many  other  programs  provid- 
ing services  to  the  poor  are  about  to  be  cur- 
tailed, It  Is  tmfortunate  that  low  Income 
families  and  public  assistance  recipients  must 
now  suffer  a  reduction  In  welfare  services 
which  help  to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty. 

The  most  profound  affect  of  the  new  reg- 
ulations would  be  to  virtually  eliminate  the 
Division  of  Welfare's  capability  to  purchase 
certain  social  services  such  as  day  care  from 
to  Mr.     private  agencies  or  other  government  orga- 
So-      nlzatlons.  Since  many  families  presently  re- 
each  of     celvlng  services  will  be  unable  to  pay  for 
States     the   cost  of  these  services,  many  day  care 
United     programs  and  agencies  will  be  forced  out  of 
a  Con-     operation.  Thus  In  addlton  to  thousands  of 
portion  of      low  Income  children  and  adults  being  denied 
In  token     these  services,  as  many  as  500  Jobs  In  day 
Couicll  that     care  centers  and  other  service  programs  will 
St  ind,  will     be  Jeopardized. 
1  abric   of         The  attached  tables  list  and  describe  the 
spect.         purchase   of  service   programs   which   most 
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probably  will  have  to  be  eliminated.  Letters 
have  been  sent  to  the  private  agencies  we 
are  contracting  with  advising  them  of  the 
precarious  situation  and  the  public  housing 
and  model  cities  programs  will  be  contacted 
shortly. 

The  proposed  regulations  will  also  place 
Missouri's  child  welfare  program  In  dlffi- 
cxilty  since  a  major  portion  of  the  present 
Federal  matching  funds  wlU  no  longer  be 
available  for  the  cost  of  providing  these 
services.  More  state  revenue  will  have  to  be 
appropriated  to  offset  this  reduction. 

Other  restrictions  will  affect  the  eligibility 
for  services  of  those  recipients  In  model  cities 
and  Federal  housing  units.  The  requirement 
that  the  Division  of  Welfare  would  have  to 
individually  certify  every  child  and  every 
person  who  was  to  receive  pvtrchase  of  serv- 
ices, describe  the  kind  of  services  to  be  pur- 
chased, and  Justify  the  need  for  them  would 
necessitate  a  complete  new  paperwork  proce- 
dure. An  assistance  recipient  would  no  longer 
be  automatically  eligible  for  such  services 
Just  because  he  was  an  active  assistance 
recipient  and  a  new  determination  by  Wel- 
fare staff  would  have  to  be  made  on  a  quar- 
terly basis.  These  are  procedures  which  are 
not  being  done  at  the  present  time  and  most 
assuredly  the  Division  of  Welfare  does  not 
have  the  service  staff  and  the  money  to  com- 
ply with  these  regulations. 

In  short  the  proposed  regulations  would 
effectively  reduce  the  amoimt  of  money 
which  would  be  spent  on  the  provision  of 
social  services  through  private  agencies  and 
other  units  of  state  and  local  government. 
The  major  restrictions  In  the  new  regula- 
tions to  contend  with  being:  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  private  donated  funds  as  match; 
reduction  In  the  percentage  of  "former  and 
potential"  recipients  who  can  be  served; 
elimination  of  group  services  and  provision 
for  individual  services  based  on  an  Individ- 
ual service  plan;  and  a  quarterly  redeter- 
mination of  ellglbUlty  for  services.  These 
restrictions,  taken  either  Individually  or  col- 
lectively, will  hamper  the  operation  of  the 
service  program. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  rescind  much  of  what  Is  contained 
In  the  proposed  regulations.  We  understand 
that  these  regulations  were  designed  to  cur- 
tail social  service  expenditures  In  those 
states  which  had  taken  unfair  advantage  of 
"loop  holes"  In  the  laws.  Contrary  to  state- 
ments originating  from  Washington,  the 
Missouri  Division  of  Welfare  program  has 
been  "clean"  and  Federal  dollars  have  been 
well  spent.  No  Division  of  Welfare  staff  or 
outside  agency  personnel  have  "got  fat"  pro- 
viding social  services.  No  funds  intended  for 
services  have  been  used  to  build  roads,  buy 
uniforms,  or  make  films,  to  mention  a  few 
abuses  that  have  apparently  taken  place  In 
other  states. 

The  tbtal  loss  of  Federal  matching  money 
for  the  1973-74  fiscal  year  Is  estimated  to  be 
In  excess  of  $7.5  million  with  the  total  loss 
In  dollars  for  services  to  be  $10  million.  This 
will  represent  a  thirty-three  percent  reduc- 
tion In  funds  available  for  social  services  In 
fiscal  1974  as  compared  with  fiscal  1973. 

We  had  planned  to  expand  our  social  serv- 
ices program  In  fiscal  1974  to  take  advan- 
tage of  money  authorized  by  Congress  In  the 
Revenue  Sharing  Act.  Missouri's  share  was 
to  have  been  $57  million.  It  now  appears  en- 
tirely unrealistic  for  us  to  expect  "to  be  able 
to  match  these  funds  without  support  from 
the  private  sector  and  other  government 
agencies.  To  add  to  the  problem.  It  is  now 
believed  that  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  will  not  s|>end  as  much 
as  Congress  has  provided  and  Missouri's  share 
for  social  services  will  only  be  about  $40  mil- 
lion. 

The  states  and  other  parties  will  have  until 
March  19.  1973  to  object  or  comment  on  the 
proposed  social  services  regulations,  and  any 


such  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Administrator.  Social  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Service.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare.  330  Independence  Avenue, 
S.W.  Washington.  D.C. 

PROGRAM  DESCRIPTIONS 

I.  Provider:  Child  Day  Care  Association  of 
St.  Louis. 

Donor :  Health  and  Welfare  Council  of  Met- 
ropolitan St.  Louis. 

This  program  provides  Day  Care  services  to 
children  from  families  who  are  current  recip- 
ients of  AFDC  as  well  as  former  and  poten- 
tial recipients  residing  within  Model  Cities 
Neighborhoods  or  Hovising  Authority.  The 
geographic  area  served  by  this  contract  Is 
Metropolitan  St.  Louis  and  during  January 
1973.  CDCA  provided  services  to  a  total  of 
627  children.  The  total  approved  budget  for 
this  project  Is  $140,000.00. 

II.  Provider:  Wesley/Catholic  Services. 
Donor:  United  Community  Council  of  St. 

Joseph. 

This  program  provides  Day  Care  services  to 
current  AFDC  recipients  and  former  and 
potential  recipients  residing  in  St.  Joseph 
and  Buchanan  County.  During  January  1973, 
W'CS  served  a  total  of  45  children  and  the 
approved  budget  for  this  project  Is  $60,960.00. 

ni.  Provider:  Kansas  City  Model  Day  Care 
Corporation. 

Donor:  Kansas  City  Model  Cities. 

Program  provides  Day  Care  Services  to 
children  from  families  who  are  current  AFDC 
recipients  or  former  and  potential  recipients 
residing  within  Housing  Authority  or  Model 
Cities  neighborhoods.  Geographic  area  cover- 
ed by  this  agreement  Is  Metropolitan  Kansas 
City  and  Jackson  County.  Total  number  of 
children  served  during  January  1973.  was 
329  and  anproved  budget  for  this  project  Is 
$2,400,000.00. 

IV  Provider:  Early  Childhood  Education 
Center.  Kansas  City  Board  of  Education. 

Donor:  Kansas  City  Model  Cities. 

Program  provides  Day  Care  Services  to 
children  from  families  of  current  AFDC 
recipients  as  well  as  former  and  potential 
clients  residing  in  Model  Cities  Neighbor- 
hoods or  Housing  Authority.  Geographic  area 
served  by  this  program  Includes  Metropoli- 
tan Kansas  City  and  Jackson  County.  A  total 
of  359  children  received  services  under  this 
program  In  January  1973.  and  the  approved 
budget  for  this  program  Is  $800,763.00. 

V.  Provider:  St.  Louis  Division  of  Commu- 
nity Services. 

Donor:  St.  Louis  Model  Cities. 

This  program  provides  protective,  trans- 
portation, homemaker.  home  delivered  meals, 
and  chore  services  to  current  recipients  of 
OAA,  AB.  and  PTD  residing  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan St.  Louis  area.  The  program  also  provides 
these  sen'lces  to  former  and  potential  reci- 
pients living  within  the  Model  Cities  neigh- 
borhoods and  Housing  Authority  in  this  same 
geographic  area.  Approved  budget  for  this 
program  is  $644,752.00. 

VI.  Provider:  Early  Child  Care  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

Donor:  St.  Louis  Model  Cities. 

Program  provides  Day  Care  services  to  chil- 
dren from  families  currently  receiving  AFDC 
and  former  and  potential  recipients  living  In 
the  Model  Cities  neighborhoods  and  Housing 
Authority.  Geographic  area  by  this  program 
Is  St.  Louis  Metropolitan  area.  During  Jan- 
uary 1973.  230  children  received  services  and 
approved  budget  for  the  project  Is  $1,478,- 
560.00. 

VII.  Provider:  Housing  Authority  Social 
Service  Center,  Health  and  Welfare  Council. 

Donor:  St.  Louis  Housing  Authority. 

Program  provides  Information  and  Refer- 
ral. Job  development  and  counseling,  com- 
munity planning,  and  social  group  activities 
to  current,  former  and  potential  recipients 
of  assistance,  with  the  exception  of  GR  and 
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BP  to  residents  of  public  bousing  In  the  St. 
Louis  Metropolitan  area.  Approved  budget 
for  this  program  Is  $1,705,152.00. 

vm.  Provider:  Services  for  the  Elderly, 
Human  Resources  Corporation. 

Donor:  Kansas  City  Model  Cities. 

This  program  provides  the  same  social 
services  to  the  same  client  population  as  the 
program  In  St.  Louis  (see  #V)  which  Is 
sponsored  by  St.  Louis  Model  Cities;  ap- 
proved budget  for  this  program  is  $400,- 
000.00. 

IX.  Provider:  Slkeston  Child  Day  Care. 
Donor:  Bootheel  Regional  Planning  Com- 
mission. 

Program  provides  Day  Care  Services  to 
children  from  current  AFDC  families  and 
former  and  potential  recipients  living  within 
the  Housing  Authority.  Geographic  area 
served  by  this  program  is  Scott  County. 
Total  of  30  children  received  services  in 
January  1973.  Total  approved  budget  for  the 
program  Is  $49,439.05. 

X.  Provider:  American  Camping  Associa- 
tion. 

Donor:  Health  and  Welfare  Council  of 
MetroF>olltan  St.  Louis. 

This  program  provides  summer  camping 
experience  for  children  from  families  who 
are  current  recipients  of  AFDC  In  St.  Louis 
City,  St.  Louis  County,  Jefferson,  St.  Charles, 
and  Franklin  Counties.  Total  budget  for  this 
program  tvhlch  operates  primarily  during  the 
summer  Is  $565,339.00. 

XI.  Provider:  National  Youth  Development 
Foundation. 

Donor:  United  Community  Services  of 
Jackson  County. 

Program  provides  same  services  as  provided 
under  purchase  agreement  with  American 
Camping  Association  In  remaining  areas  of 
the  State  not  covered  by  ACA  contract.  This 
project  also  operates  primarily  during  sum- 
mer and  approved  budget  Is  $375,000.00. 

XII.  Provider:  Courtney  Community  Child 
Care  Center. 

Donor:  Mexico  Housing  Authority. 

Provides  Day  Care  Services  to  children 
from  families  In  Audrain  County  who  are 
current  recipients  of  AFDC  and  former  and 
potential  recipients  living  In  Mexico  Housing 
Authority.  Total  of  28  children  received  serv- 
ice In  January  1973;  and  approved  budget  is 
$39,600.00.  Program  was  initiated  In  Novem- 
ber 1972. 

XIII.  Provider:  Serve,  Incorporated. 
Donor:  Pulton  Housing  Authority. 
Program     provides     Homemaker    services. 

Home  Delivered  Meals.  Educational,  Employ- 
ment, Housing  Improvement,  and  Social 
Group  Activities  to  current  recipients  of  all 
categories  except  GR  and  BP  In  Callaway 
County  and  former  and  potential  recipients 
In  Pulton  Housing  Authority.  Approved  bud- 
get for  program  is  $69,113.17.  Program  Initi- 
ated In  Mid-December. 

xrv.  Provider;  East  Central  Missouri  Men- 
tal Health  Center. 

Donor:  Mexico  Housing  Authority. 

This  program  provides  the  same  services  as 
program  of  Fulton  Housing  Authority,  but 
eligible  clients  are  limited  to  current  recip- 
ients of  assistance  residing  In  Mexico  Housing 
Authority.  Program  was  approved  on  Febru- 
ary 15,  1973,  and  Is  not  yet  In  operation.  Ap- 
proved budget  Is  $43,500.00. 

XV.  Provider:  Information  and  Referral 
Health  and  Welfare  Council. 

Donor:  Metropolitan  Association  of  Philan- 
thropy. 

This  contract  was  approved  In  June  1972, 
as  a  planning  contract  for  the  development 
of  a  network  of  Information  and  Referral  for 
the  St.  Louis  Metropolitan  area.  Original 
amount  of  contract  was  $50,240.00,  but  con- 
tract expires  February  28,  1973,  and  may  not 
be  renewed  under  new  regulations. 


Health  and  Welfare  Council, 
OF  Metropolitan  St.  Lotns,  Inc., 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  February  28,  1973. 
Hon.  Thomas  F.  Eagleton, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Tom:  On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Health  &  Welfare  Council  I 
have  today  sent  the  enclosed  letter  regarding 
the  proposed  social  service  regulations  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  Social  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Service  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare. 

First,  let  me  thank  you  for  co-slgnlng  the 
letter  to  Secretary  Weinberger  on  this  sub- 
ject. We  appreciate  your  prompt  and  force- 
ful action. 

The  implications  of  these  regulations  cause 
us  great  concern.  They  will  severely  restrict 
the  abUity  of  both  the  public  and  voluntary 
agencies  to  serve  those  In  need.  On  one  hand 
oxu-  State  Division  of  Welfare  will  provide 
fewer  services  to  less  people.  On  the  other 
hand  the  demand  on  the  voluntsiry  agencies 
will  Increase  substantially  while  the  amount 
of  governmental  support  will  either  be  de- 
creased or  in  some  areas  totally  eliminated. 

Let  me  cite  some  specific  examples: 

Twenty-one  day  care  centers  (list  en- 
closed) in  our  community  are  serving  ap- 
proximately 600  children  on  AFDC.  If  the 
prohibition  against  the  use  of  voluntary 
funds  goes  into  effect,  these  600  children  may 
be  deprived  of  this  service  unless  either  the 
State  provides  the  local  matching  ftinds  or 
the  United  Fund  or  some  other  voluntary 
source  provides  the  amount  currently  coming 
from  the  Federal  government.  Even  If  the 
prohibition  against  the  use  of  private  funds 
Is  eliminated  from  the  proposed  regulations, 
approximately  90  of  these  children  may  no 
longer  be  eligible  for  this  service  because  of 
the  restrictive  new  eligibility  requirements. 

Approximately  3,000  children  on  AFDC 
have  attended  39  different  camps  operated  by 
17  voluntary  agencies  In  our  community.  A 
copy  of  the  camps  and  agencies  Is  enclosed. 
This  program  is  endangered  on  two  grounds. 
First,  It  is  dependent  upon  the  use  of  private 
funds  for  matching  purposes;  and  second, 
the  proposed  regulations  seem  to  eliminate 
camping  as  a  service  in  which  the  Federal 
government  participates  financially. 

Our  social  sevice  program  serving  the 
tenants  of  public  housing  will  have  to  be  cut 
back  severely  if  the  prohibition  against  "area 
eligibility"  goes  Into  effect  and  if  Informa- 
tion and  referral  services  Is  no  longer  a  per- 
missible service.  We  have  been  developing 
this  program  for  over  a  year  and  may  now 
find  that  a  significant  Investment  of  time  and 
Federal  money  may  go  down  the  drain. 

A  number  of  important  programs  In  our 
community  are  now  In  the  developmental 
stage.  These  efforts  will  have  to  be  termi- 
nated as  a  result  of  the  proposed  new  regula- 
tions. A  coalition  of  voluntary  agencies  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  necessary  social  service 
to  Old  Age  Assistance  recipients,  of  which 
there  are  approximately  18,000  In  our  com- 
munity. This  effort  has  been  given  a  high 
priority  by  the  Division  of  Welfare  but  is 
again  dependent  largely  upon  the  use  of  pri- 
vate funds  for  matching  purposes.  The  other 
project  in  danger  is  a  community- wide  net- 
work of  Information  and  referral  sevlces.  This 
network  would  result  In  a  more  effective 
utilization  of  all  our  health  and  social  wel- 
fare resources.  It  would  also  assist  the  Social 
Security  Administration  In  carrying  out  a 
mandate  given  to  them  by  the  President  last 
summer. 

You  can  see  from  the  above  examples  that 
the  proposed  regulations  affect  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  and  agencies  In  our  community. 
Anything  that  you  can  do  to  avert  the  nega- 
tive Impact  of  these  regulations  will  be  deeply 
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appreciated    by    those    citizens    affected    by 
them. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jakes  E.  Meters, 

President. 

Health  and  Welfare  Council  op 
Metropolitan  St.  Louis,  Inc 

St.  Louis.  Mo.,  February  0jr.  1973. 
Administrator. 

Social  arid  Rehabilitation.  Servicel  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  aru^  Welfare. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  ; 

The  Health  and  Welfare  Council 
polltan  St.  Louts,  a  voluntary 
resenting  close  to  two  hundred  hablth 
social  welfare  agencies,  and  business 
professional  and  other  civic  organizations 
predates  the  opportunity  to  comm  >nt 
the  proposed  regulations  pertaining 
provision  of  services  for  families  anc| 
and  for  aged,  blind  or  disabled 
published    In   tentative   form   on 
leth,  1973.  The  contents  of  this  letter 
been  approved  by  our  Board  of  Directors 
regularly  scheduled  meeting  on 
1973. 

We   are   Impressed    with   the  clJ^ty 
precision   of  the   regulations  and 
applaud    the   emphasis    upon 
achievement.  While  there  may  be  certain 
minlstrath-e  problems  with  the  st^cter 
qulrements  for  Individual  service 
believe  this  emphasis  is  laudatory 
plemented  through  the  provision 
quired  services  will  produce  tanglbl  i 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of 
In  the  proposed  regulations  which 
great  concern  and  we  wish  to  com|nent 
these  In  detail. 

Reduction  of  mandatory  services 

Families  and  Children:  The  propdsed 
ulations  reduce  the  mandatory  services 
provided  by  each  State  to  family 
foster  care  and  protective  services 
dren.  While  each  of  these  mandatory 
Ices  are  desirable  and  should  be 
throughout  each  State,  the  propose^ 
tlon  of  mandatory  services  Is  deflclen  t 
following  two  reasons; 

(1)  They  appear  to  be  In  vlolatlo^i 
statutory  requirements  for  services 
IV  A  of  the  Social  Security  Act; 

(2)  They  negate  both  the  Intent  o: 
and  make  It  Impossible  to  achieve 
Ice  goals  stated  In  the  proposed  re 

Title  IV  A  of  the  Social  Security 
that  a  State  plan  must  provide  a 
of  family  services  which  will  assist 
lents  to  attain  or  retain  capability 
support      and      care,      and 
strengthen   family   life.   Family 
defined  as  services  to  a  family  or 
ber   thereof   for   the   purpose   of 
rehabilitating,    reuniting,    or 
the  family,  and  such  other  services 
assist  members  of  a  family  to  attalK 
tain  capability  for  the  maximum 
port  and  personal  Independence. 

The   proposed    regulations  state 
services  to  be  provided  must  be  directed 
the   achievement   of   the   following 
goals : 

(1)   Self    support    goal:    To 
maintain   the   feasible   level   of 
and  economic  self  sufficiency. 

(2 1   Self  sufficiency  goal:   To  achfcv 
maintain  personal  Independence,  sef 
mlnation  and  security,  Including  for 
the   achievement   of   potential   for 
Independent  living. 

In  view  of  the  statutory  requlrei^e 
family  services  and  the  specific  goal 
support  and  self  sufficiency  we  bellive 
limiting  mandatory  services  to  faml  y 
nlng.  foster  care  and  protective 
children   Is  undesirable  and  self 

The     three     mandatory     services 
themselves   only   to   certain   aspects 
definition  of  family  services  and 
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with  a  portion  of  the  "self  sufficiency  goal." 
None  of  the  mandatory  services  are  related 
to  the  self  support  goal  which  we  believe  is 
of  equal  Importance. 

We.  therefore,  urge  that  the  entire  subject 
of  mandatory  services  be  thoroughly  reex- 
amined before  new  regulations  are  proposed 
and  Implemented.  We  are  especially  con- 
cerned about  the  elimination  of  the  following 
mandatory  services  which  appear  under  the 
following  headings  in  the  current  regula- 
tions: 220.17  Employment  objectives;  220.18 
Child  care  services:  220.22  Services  to  meet 
particular   needs  of   families   and    children; 

220.24  Services  related  to  health  needs:  and 

220.25  Legal  services. 

Aged,  Blind  and  Disabled:  While  we  recog- 
nize that  Titles  1.  X,  XIV,  and  XVI  do  not  re- 
quire mandatory  services  for  the  aged,  blind 
or  disabled  we  believe  that  the  current  regu- 
lations which  make  certain  services  manda- 
tory are  sound  and  should  be  retained.  The 
language  in  the  proposed  regulations  which 
refers  to  services  in  the  adult  categories  as 
"defined"  services  is  undesirable  and  may  lead 
to  a  further  deterioration  of  services  for  those 
population  groups. 

Other  comments  on  services :  The  proposed 
regulations  reclassify  a  number  of  manda- 
tory services  as  optional  services  and  elimi- 
nate others  completely.  Our  concern  about 
the  reduction  of  mandatory  services  has  been 
expressed  In  the  previous  section.  Through- 
out the  proposed  regulations  we  note  an 
obvious  limitation  of  specific  services  to  be 
provided — either  mandatory  or  optional — 
and  a  deemphasls  or  elimination  of  those 
ser\1ces  which  focus  on  prevention,  rehabili- 
tation, protection  of  legal  rights,  and  the  de- 
velopment aspects  of  family  life  generally 
and  children  specially,  and  the  removal  of 
barriers  which  prevent  families  and  Indi- 
viduals from  becoming  self  supporting  and 
self  sufficient. 

Specifically  we  note  that  because  of  the 
limited  definitions  of  services  the  provision 
of  resident  camping  and  Information  and 
referral  may  have  Inadvertently  been  com- 
pletely eliminated.  Resident  camping  con- 
tributes substantially  to  helping  children  at- 
tain personta  Independence  and  achieve  the 
potential  for  eventual  Independent  living. 
Information  and  referral  services  result  in 
maximum  utilization  of  public  and  voluntary 
agencies  providing  similar  or  related  services 
which  Is  one  of  the  requirements  of  both 
the  current  and  proposed  regulations. 

Limitation  of  the  definition  of  "former" 
and  "potential"  recipients:  One  of  the  posi- 
tive aspects  of  our  public  assistance  pro- 
grams, has  been  the  fact  that  while  financial 
assistance  was  limited  to  those  who  met  spe- 
cific and  in  some  states  overly  rigid  Income 
and  resotirce  limitations,  services  could  be 
provided  to  a  far  wider  population. 

The  Intent  of  providing  services  to  former 
and  potential  recipients  is  to  enable  those 
who  have  been  recipients  to  remain  self  sup- 
porting and  self  sufficient  and  to  prevent 
others  from  becoming  dependent  upon  finan- 
cial assistance  payments.  The  current  regula- 
tions define  "former"  and  "potential"  quite 
broadly.  Thl.s.  in  our  Judgment.  Is  wise  and 
forestghted.  It  Is  better  to  provide  social  serv- 
ices to  families  and  Individuals  while  they  are 
still  comparatively  self  supporting  and  self 
sufficient  Instead  of  waiting  until  they  are 
Just  one  step  from  destitution. 

The  proposed  regulations  by  severely  lim- 
iting the  definition  of  "former"  and  "po- 
tential" recipients  constitute  a  serious  step 
backward.  While  these  proposed  regulations 
may  save  money  In  the  short  run  they  will 
result  In  greater  costs  In  the  long  run.  They 
will  on  one  hand  serve  as  a  disincentive  for 
recipients  to  leave  the  assistance  programs 
and  on  the  other  hand  many  others  who 
would  never  become  recipients  because  of 
the  availability  of  services  will  actually  wind 
up  as  recipients. 
We.  therefore,  urge  that  the  current  regu- 


lations pertaining  to  "former"  and  "poten- 
tial" recipients  be  retained  substantially  in 
their  present  form.  We  also  believe  that  the 
current  regulations  which  permit  group  or 
area  eligibility  are  sound  and  economical  and 
should  be  retained. 

Prohibition  against  use  of  donated  funds 
for  matching  purposes :  The  proposed  regula- 
tions state:  "Donated  private  funds  or  In- 
klnd  contributions  may  not  be  considered 
as  the  State's  share  in  claiming  Federal  re- 
imbursement." 

Current  regulations  read :  "Donated  private 
funds  for  services  may  be  considered  as  State 
funds  In  claiming  Federal  reimburse- 
ment.   .    .    ." 

The  current  regulations.  In  our  Judgment, 
If  properly  enforced  contain  adequate  safe- 
guards against  the  misuse  of  the  utilization 
of  private  funds.  The  provision  permitting 
the  use  of  private  funds  has  resulted  in  a 
sound  partnership  between  the  governmental 
and  voluntary  sectors.  Pxirthermore,  It  has 
tended  to  result  In  a  better  utUizatlon  of 
lUmted  financial  and  human  resources. 

We  want  to  assure  that  in  our  community 
this  provision  has  not  resulted  In  reduced 
allocations  of  voluntary  funds  to  the  social 
services  provided  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  but  has  been  used  for  Increasing  and 
improving  the  quantity  and  quality  of  these 
services. 

During  the  past  year  3,668  children  have 
received  day  care  and  camping  services  as 
a  result  of  $300,000  of  donated  funds.  If 
the  proposed  regvUatlons  remain  unchanged 
these  children  will  be  deprived  of  services 
unless  the  State  legislature  replaces  these 
funds. 

Not  only  do  we  strongly  urge  the  retention 
of  the  current  provision  but  Its  use  should 
be  encouraged  wherever  feasible.  If  this  pro- 
vision Is  eliminated  It  will  severly  damage 
the  social  services  programs  for  those  most 
in  need. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  E.  Meters, 

President. 

Child  Dat  Care 
Association  of  St.  Louis, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  9, 1973. 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  Impact  proposed  HEW  regu- 
lations would  have  on  the  lives  of  working 
ADC  families  and  other  working  poor  per- 
sons In  St.  Louis. 

The  regulations  prohibiting  the  use  of 
private  funds  as  matching  funds  for  social 
service  programs  would  Immediately  stop  day 
care  services  to  527  working  ADC  mothers 
In  St.  Louis  and  In  addition,  would  stop  day 
care  services  to  another  100  non-ADC  work- 
ing poor.  The  effect  of  this  appears  to  be 
diametrically  opposed  to  your  own  stated 
goals  for  the  attainment  of  personal  inde- 
pendence. 

If  the  intent  of  this  regulation  Is  to  force 
states  to  assume  the  matching  fund  respon- 
sibility, then  It  seems  vitally  Important  to 
allow  them  a  year  in  which  to  plan  for  the 
assumption  of  this  responsibility.  If  you 
Intend  to  substitute  special  revenue  sharing 
funds,  then  the  action  ought  to  wait  until 
such  legislation  Is  passed.  Failure  to  allow 
a  phasing  over  period  will  simply  mean  the 
loss  of  day  care  services  to  working  parents 
and  the  destruction  of  their  ability  to  main- 
tain their  employed  status. 

The  regulation  which  restricts  the  defini- 
tion of  former  and  potential  recipients  has  an 
equally  destructive  effect  on  poor  families 
striving  to  stay  off  welfare.  The  100  plus 
such  families  we  are  serving  will  very  likely 
end  up  on  the  welfare  rolls  If  their  ability 
to  recel\e  employment  related  day  care  serv- 
ice'; is  destroyed.  The  use  of  geographic 
eligibility  (Model  City  area  and  public  hous- 


ing) Is  an  Important  tool  In  the  fight  against 
poverty,  particularly  If  it  Is  restricted  to  those 
families  under  the  poverty  guidelines  who 
reside  in  such  areas. 

The  regulation  which  requires  certification, 
an  Individual  plan  and  periodic  re-verlflca- 
tion  is  one  we  agree  with  In  principal,  how- 
ever. It  should  be  broadened  somewhat  so 
that  as  a  nation,  we  do  not  spend  a  dispro- 
portionate amount  of  time,  effort  and  money 
on  a  constant  bureaucratic  merry-go-round 
of  paper-work.  Let's  limit  service  to  eligible 
persons  but  let's  do  It  In  a  reasonable  manner 
which  does  not  wind  up  defeating  Its  own 
purpose. 

The  concept  of  private  and  public  money 
working  together  is  a  valuable  one  and 
should  be  maintained.  It  Is,  In  fact,  the 
first  really  viable  example  of  this  concept 
In  practice.  If  there  have  been  abxises,  regu- 
lations can  be  devised  to  curb  the  abuses. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  destroy  the  entire  con- 
cept In  the  process. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  express 
our  point  of  view  and  sincerely  trust  that 
you  win  see  the  validity  of  ova  position  on 
these  matters  and  Instruct  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  modify 
the  proposed  regulations  accordingly. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  Checkett, 
Executive  Director. 

St.  Louis  Housing  Authoritv. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  8, 1973. 
Administrator  , 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  wish  to  comment  upon  the  pro- 
posed social  service  regulations  published 
in  tentative  form  on  February  16.  1973. 

The  St.  Louis  Housing  Authority  has  long 
been  aware  of  the  inadequacies  of  social 
services  to  Its  tenants,  most  of  whom  are 
either  current,  former  or  potential  recipients 
of  public  assistance.  After  many  false  starts 
the  Missouri  Division  of  Welfare  decided  to 
purchase  through  the  Health  &  Welfare 
Council  of  Metropolitan  St.  Louis,  compre- 
hensive social  services,  including  information 
and  referral  services,  for  the  tenants  of  our 
various  projects.  This  purchase  of  service 
arrangement  fully  utilizes  the  concept  of 
goal  oriented  social  service  dellverj*.  The 
program  Is  now  In  the  second  year  of  Its 
existence  and  Is  beginning  to  show  some 
initial  results. 

We  believe  that  the  proposed  regulations 
seriously  endanger  our  project  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1.  While  our  tenant  population  Is  com- 
posed predominantly  of  (approximately  75 
percent)  current  public  assistance  recipients. 
It  also  includes  a  significant  number  of 
former  and  potential  recipients  who  will  be 
excluded  from  services  under  the  proposed 
regulations.  These  former  and  potential  re- 
cipients are  struggling  to  remain  off  the 
public  assistance  programs  and  should  not 
be  penalized  for  this  effort  by  being  denied 
extremely  valuable  social  services. 

2.  We  have  found  that  the  Information  and 
referral  services  provided  In  each  of  our 
housing  projects  has  been  of  great  value  in 
assisting  tenants  to  obtain  services  from 
public  and  voluntary  agencies  In  our  com- 
munity. Frequently,  these  services  have  been 
provided  at  no  cost  to  the  State  agency. 

3.  The  most  prevalent  problem  faced  by 
our  tenants  is  in  the  area  of  employment. 
The  social  services  program,  therefore,  has 
concentrated  heavily  on  assisting  tenants  to 
become  partially  or  fully  self-supporting. 
This  has  required  the  provision  of  a  variety 
of  social  services,  all  of  which  are  currently 
Included  as  mandatory  services.  Limiting  the 
mandatory  services  to  family  planning,  foster 
care  and  protective  services  for  children  will 
make  the  task  of  rehabilitating  our  tenant 
population  far  more  difficult,  If  not  Impossi- 
ble. 


4.  Some  of  the  services  provided  to  public 
hoiislng  tenants  have  been  made  possible 
through  the  donation  of  voluntary  funds.  If 
such  funds  may  no  longer  be  used  for  match- 
ing purposes,  these  services,  we  are  afraid, 
win  no  longer  be  available  to  our  tenants. 

For  the  above  reasons,  we  urge  that  the 
proposed  regulations  be  changed  in  order  to 
enable  the  Division  of  Welfare  to  continue 
operating  a  comprehensive  social  services 
program  for  our  tenants.  The  specific 
changes  which  we  suggest  are: 

1.  To  make  all  services  mandatory  which 
are  required  to  help  families  and  individuals 
achieve  the  goal  of  self  support  and  self 
sufficiency. 

2.  To  make  I  &  R  a  service  in  which  the 
Federal  government  will  financially  partic- 
ipate. 

3.  To  retain  the  current  definitions  of  for- 
mer and  potential. 

4.  To  permit  the  continued  utilization  of 
private  funds  for  matching  purposes. 

We  are  sure  that  you  will  give  these  com- 
ments your  most  serious  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  E.  Boykin, 
Chairman,  Board  of  Commissioners. 


Model  Cities. 
Citt  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 

March    16.  1973. 
Mr.  Philip  J.  Rutledge. 
Acting  Administrator,  Social  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Service,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Rutledge:  On  behalf  of  the 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  Model  Cities  Agency, 
I  am  writing  to  express  our  grave  concern 
and  to  comment  adversely  on  the  proposed 
regulation  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
of  February  16,  1973  relative  to  the  Title 
IV-A  program  of  social  services  for  children, 
and  the  elderly. 

In  order  to  better  focus  your  attention  and 
demonstrate  the  magnitude  of  the  potential 
problems  we  are  facing,  I  will  confine  my 
review  and  comments  to  a  single  item,  the 
proposed  eligibility  requirements,  and  the 
effect  of  those  requirements  on  projects 
which  Model  Cities  is  now  funding. 

Model  Cities  now  provides  local  matching 
funds  for  two  projects  under  Title  IV-A;  Day 
Care  and  Social  Services  for  the  Elderly.  Un- 
der the  new  proposed  eligibility  require- 
ments 450  children  between  3  and  5  years  old 
(more  than  60%)  would  be  Ineligible  for  day 
care  services  and  210  elderly  (more  than 
70% )  would  also  be  Ineligible. 

On  the  surface,  It  would  seem  that  Model 
Cities  Is  providing  matching  funds  to  services 
for  a  large  number  of  non-welfare  families 
and  Individuals  who  can  pay  for  the  services 
and  thus  are  not  intended  to  have  the  benefit 
of  those  services.  But  a  simple  examination 
of  AFDC  and  OAA  payments  will  shatter  this 
illusion.  In  the  Stat^  of  Missouri,  the  AFDC 
payment  for  a  mother  with  4  children  is 
$121.00  monthly.  The  OAA  payment  for  an 
elderly  Individual  Is  $85.00  monthly.  133>/2% 
of  $121.00  and  $85.00  is  $161.00  and  $113.00 
respectively.  We  question  your  Interpretation 
of  the  statutory  language  as  saying  In  effect 
that  only  those  families  (e.g..  mother  with  4 
children  who  have  Income  of  less  than 
$161.00.  and  elderly  individuals  who  have 
income  of  less  than  $113.00  are  potential  wel- 
fare recipients  and  thus  qualify  for  Title 
IV-A  programs.  Many  states.  Including  Mis- 
souri, define  ellglbUlty  for  AFDC  and  OAA 
on  the  basis  of  minimum  level  necessary  for 
subslstance  but  provide  payments  which  are 
substantially  below  that  state-determined 
level.  This  Is  a  fact  of  life,  especially  for  a 
large  portion  of  Model  Neighborhood  resi- 
dents. 

In  addition,  we  also  question  the  wisdom 
for  this  Interpretation  for  the  following 
reasons : 

( 1)  In  view  of  the  widely  known  disparity 
of  AFDC  and  OAA  payments  between  states, 
we  don't  believe  it's  wise  nor  reasonable  to 


relate  income  requirements  for  potential  wel- 
fare recipients  to  the  welfare  payments  the 
state  Is  presently  providing.  We  have  been 
using  OEO  poverty  guidelines  as  Income  eligi- 
bility requirements.  The  OEO  poverty  guide- 
lines are  far  more  realistic  for  indicating  a 
minimum  level  of  subsistence,  and  they  are 
applied  nation-wide  as  we  believe  is  the  In- 
tent of  federal  social  legislation. 

(2)  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  those  individ- 
uals served,  the  community  In  which  they 
live,  the  state  and  the  nation  as  a  whole  to 
have  social  services  provided  to  a  wider 
range  of  Income  levels  than  the  proposed 
regulation  would  allow.  We  trust  HEW,  with 
its  vast  Investment  in  social  programs,  un- 
derstands that  It  is  not  only  Important  but 
almost  mandatory  to  have  wide  income- 
group  participation  to  make  social  service 
programs  successful.  Our  experience  with  the 
Model  Cities  Program  certainly  reaffirms  this 
point.  If  the  proposed  regulation  Is  put  Into 
effect.  It  would  be  most  Ironic  that  while 
HtJD  is  learning  painfully  through  the  ex- 
p>erience  of  concentrating  poverty  faLmUies, 
location-wise,  HEW  Is  in  effect  promoting  a 
similar  type  of  concentration  program-wise. 

(3)  There  Is  a  good  chance  that  the  fam- 
ilies and  elderly  Individual  will  try  to  be 
qualified  as  AFDC  or  OAA  recipients  In  order 
to  take  advantage  of  social  service  and  day 
care  programs.  We  believe  this  Is  a  direct 
contradiction  toi  the  legislative  intent,  but 
for  the  many  borderline  cases  we  expect  this 
would  be  the  result  of  the  regulation,  (e.g.  it 
is  only  natural  for  an  elderly  person  who  has 
only  social  security  income  to  try  to  qualify 
for  OAA  even  only  for  a  smaU  portion  of  it 
in  order  to  receive  benefits  from  the  social 
service  for  elderly  project.) 

Our  concern  is  definitely  shared  by  the 
City,  the  State,  and  many  others  who  are 
involved  in  Social  Programs.  Though  we  be- 
lieve they  have  written  to  yon  individually, 
we  do  wish  to  caU  to  your  attention  the  at- 
tached copy  of  resolution  no.  42387  of  the 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  City  Council  relative 
to  this  issue. 

In  closing,  I  want  only  to  re-emphasize 
that  we  are  unequivocally  opposed  to  the 
proposed  changes  In  Title  IV-A  eUglbillty  as 
published  in  the  February  16,  1973  Federal 
Register. 

Sincerely, 

Samella  Gates, 

Director. 


St.  Joseph  Area  United  Fund. 
St.  Joseph.  Mo.,  March  9.  1973. 
Hon.  Thomas  F.  Eagleton, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  com- 
ment and  advise  of  our  official  Board  acti-jn 
on  the  proposed  regulations  on  social  serv- 
ices as  published  in  the  Federal  Register  on 
February  16,  1973.  This  proposal  will  dras- 
tically eliminate  or  curtan  a  number  of  es- 
sential social  services  presently  being  pro- 
vided in  St.  Joseph  to  those  individuals 
presently  eligible. 

Specifically,  the  proposed  regulations  will : 

(a)  eliminate  Day  Care  services  for  74 
children,  and  may  cause  52  former  welfare 
recipients  now  participating  in  these  pro- 
grams to  return  to  the  welfare  roles. 

(b;  leave  dozens  cf  low-income  families 
without  essential  Home  Health  Care  services 
which  were  propossd  as  a  cooperative  proj- 
ect between  a  United  Fund  agency  and  two 
general  hospitals  for  implementation  later 
In  the  year. 

(c)  drastically  reduce  the  number  of  low- 
Income  children  who  will  be  able  to  attend 
summer  camp  this  year  in  YMCA  and  Girl 
Scout  programs. 

(d)  eliminate  or  Indefinitely  postpone 
vital  social  services  to  residents  of  public 
housing  and  other  low-income  family  hous- 
ing projects  within  the  metropolitan  St. 
Joseph  area. 

The   particular   regulations   that   se-.erely 
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limit  our  ability  to  serve  Indlv 
within  our  ccmmunity  are  the 

(a)  Section  221.6  Eligibility. 

This  section  places  such  restr 
former  and  potential  client  service 
as  to  make  such  persons  vlrtuall] 
guishable  from  current  recipients 
strictlons  fall  to  recognize  the 
and  supportive  aspects  of  current 
which  lieep  people  free  from  depci 
contribute  to  the  well-being  of 
community. 

(bi   Section  221.61    (a)   and  221 
Donated  Funds. 

The  use  of  private  donated 
have  virtually  no  impact  on  the 
of  services  because  of  the  ceiling 
social  service  allotments  to  states 
State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance 
If     proposed     eligibility     requ 
maintained,    this    would    further 
creases  in  social  service  expendit 

Furthermore,  the  restrictions 
of  such  donated  funds  precludes 
billty  of  maintaining  a  viable  pubf  c 
partnership  in  the  delivery  of 
services  in  a  comprehensive  and 
manner. 

(c)    Section  221.6  Optional  Ser 

This  section,  by  limiting  the 
optional    services   under   Family 
Services,    prevents    flexibility    in 
other  programs  which  have  been 
cant  benefit  to  our  community,  foi 
information    and    referral    servic^ 
planning,  etc. 

We  are  cognizant  of  and  support 
goals    behind    the    change    in    re 
namely,  to   substitute  more 
dures  for  assuring  that  dollars 
be  spient  in  the  best  interests  of 
ing  the  services  the  most.  We  be 
this  can  be  accomplished  by  a 
and  possible  revision  of  the 
eligibility  requirements;  however 
believe  that  this  can  be  done  withi 
ty-day  period. 

On  behalf  of  hundreds  of 
will  be  denied  vital  community 
ask  your  reconsideration  of  the  act 
on  February  16. 
Sincerely. 

Rabbi  Stephen 
ChaiTinan,  United  Fund  P 
mittee. 

Robert  L.  Slater 
President.  St.  Joseph.  Area 
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KATE  RODEN:  PORTRAIT 
YOUTH  VOLUNTEER 
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Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President, 
ruary  issue  of  the  Mental 
News  featured  an  article  about 
Roden.  an  extraordinary  younk 
woman,  who  is  a  nursing  student 
Youth  National  Association  for 
Children. 

Miss  Roden 's  activities  in  the 
of    mental    retardation    and 
health  care  represent  a 
talent  and  interest  that  will 
mendous  benefit  not  only  to  her 
but  also  to  the  rest  of  us  who 
directly  affected  by  her  careei 
gratulate  Miss  Roden  on  the 
pllshments  of  her  term  as 
YNARC  and  wish  her  much 
her  chosen  field  of  service. 

Kate  Roden 's  achievements 
bitions  can  be  held  up  as  models 
all.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
article    from    the    Mental 
News  be  included  at  this 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th( 
as  follows : 


fin; 
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ldu4ls  In  need  Kate  Rooen:  Portrait  of  a  Youth 

Volunteer 
For  a  young  woman  who  has  said  "I  could 
never  devote  my  life  to  any  one  subject." 
Kate  Roden  has  a  headstart  on  accomplish- 
ing just  the  opposite.  This  pert,  21-year-old 
president  of  Youth  NARC  has  been  Involved 
In  the  field  cf  mental  retardation  as  a  vol- 
unteer since  she  was  ten. 

Kate's  involvement  Is  due  In  part  to  the 
clcse  relatioashlp  between  her  and  her  older 
sister.  Barbara,  who  is  mentally  retarded.  As 
a  child,  Bar'oara  would  experience  epileptic 
seizures.  When  the  seizure  would  begin,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Roden  would  send  Kate  and  her 
two  brothers  cut  of  the  room.  "I  used  to  go 
outside  and  walk  around  wondering  if  she 
was  going  to  die.  It  was  quite  frighte:ilng  be- 
cause I  didn't  understand  what  was  hap- 
pening. And  it  seemed  to  me  that  my  parents 
spent  more  time  with  her  than  with  me." 
Kate  recollected. 

One  day  a.s  Mrs.  Roden  was  working  on  a 
dress  in  the  sewing  room,  young  Kate  ap- 
peared at  the  door  and  declared.  "You  don't 
love  me  as  much  as  you  love  Barbs!"  Mrs. 
Roden  stopped  sewing  aiid  acccrdii.g  to  Kate. 
"She  Just  engulfed  me  with  her  arms  and  my 
I  ices.  parents  knew  I  was  ready  and  needed  to  learn 

mber  of      about    mental     retardation     and     what     It 
Adult      meant." 
designing  Kate  was  rarely  embarrassed  by  her  sister's 

jf  slgnifi-      retardation,   mostly   frustrated   by   the   lack 
example,      of   understanding  from  other  children, 
family  "My  sister  is  a  very  loving  and  sensitive 

person.  And  she  knows  she  cannot  do  every- 
thing we  can  do.  She's  discussed  it  with  me 
often.  But  she  Is  very  proud  of  the  things 
she  can  do  well.  She  likes  to  sew.  although 
she  needs  a  little  help  In  finishing  the  gar- 
ment. And  she  Is  really  quite  a  good  artist." 

SERVED    ON    WISCONSIN    COMMITTEE 

Kate's  mother,  a  special  education  teacher. 
and  father  have  been  involved  In  local  asso- 
ciations for  retarded  persons.  So.  when  the 
Youth  ARC  movement  first  started  gaining 
ground  in  Wisconsin  Just  four  months  after 
grants  from  the  Alcoa  Aluminum  Corporation 
and  the  federal  government  made  it  possible 
for  NARC  to  initiate  a  youth  activities  pro- 
gram. Kate  was  chosen  to  serve  on  tht  steer- 
ing committee  which  organized  a  May  1968 
conference  to  kick-off  the  state  wide  asso- 
ciation. It  is  to  Kate's  and  her  fellow-com- 
mittee members'  credit  that  the  Wisconsin 
Youth  ARC  has  become  one  of  the  strongest 
m  the  Youth  NARC  chain  which  now  has 
15.000  members  and  over  500  local  associa- 
tions. 
OF  A  Although  the  organizational  aspect  of  the 

youth  group  has  changed  somewhat  since  its 
inception  six  years  ago.  the  personal  aspect 
he  Feb-  and  its  purpose  remain  the  same — young 
people  helping  retarded  persons  of  all  ages. 
That  help  might  include  a  Youth  ARC  mem- 
ber spending  an  afternoon  in  the  park  with 
a  retarded  child,  or.  It  might  encompass  a 
full  scale  campaign  for  needed  faculties  with- 
in the  community.  Recently,  after  Youth 
NARC  membership  became  alarmed  at  the 
high  incidence  of  retardation  due  to  lead 
poisoning,  a  conference  to  establish  a  coali- 
tion of  youth  volunteers  to  work  toward  the 
eradication  of  lead  poisoning  was  held, 
funded  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion &  Welfare's  Bureau  for  Community  En- 
vironmental Management. 

"Youth  NARC  is  an  ideal  situation  for 
young  people  who  really  want  to  do  some- 
thing." Kate  said  In  interview  with  Mental 
Retardation  News.  "We  are  saying.  'Hey! 
There's  a  need  here,  and  we're  willing  to 
help  do  something  about  it!'  It  gives  us  an 
opportunity  to  show  our  community  and 
civic  concern  and  at  the  same  time  learn 
about  careers  in  the  field  of  mental  retarda- 
tion and  health  care." 

A  young  person  doesn't  have  to  be  Inter- 
ested In  mental  retardation  and  health  care 
article     ^g  a  career,  however,  to  become  a  member 
Record,     of  a  Youth  arc.  Any  person  between  the 
ages  of   13   and  25   Is  eligible  to  Join  bis 
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local  group.  If  there  Is  no  local  Youth  ARC.  he 
can  obtain  Information  about  the  group 
closest  to  his  home  by  writing  NARC  head- 
quarters In  Arlington,  Texas. 

DEVELOP     LEADERSHIP     ABILITIES 

Being  a  member  cf  Youth  NARC  also 
affords  a  young  person  the  chance  to  develop 
leadership  abilities  while  working  within  the 
framework  of  the  organization.  Kate  is  one 
of  the  many  who  have  taken  advantage  of 
this  learning  experience.  Three  years  after 
serving  on  the  steering  committee  in  Wis- 
consin, she  was  elected  president  of  Youth 
NARC. 

DISTINCTIVE     STYLE 

That  election  opened  the  door  to  many 
new  and  exciting  experiences  for  Kate,  each 
of  them  challenging  and  rewarding.  And  she 
has  met  them  all  with  great  finesse.  For  in 
spite  of  any  apprehension  she  may  have  felt, 
Kate  has  brought  a  distinctive  Inimitable 
style  to  the  presidency.  She  has  Insisted  on 
the  personal  touch  In  every  respect  of  her 
administration — writing  her  own  letters  of 
appointment  and  corresponding  with  Youth 
ARC  leaders  across  the  nation. 

She  takes  great  delight  In  dropping  in  on 
Youth  meetings  unannounced  and  partici- 
pating In  the  Interaction  before  identifying 
herself.  "It's  really  fantastic.  They  know  who 
I  am  before  they  know  what  office  I  hold,  and 
we  really  communicate  on  a  person-to-person 
basis."    - 

DEDICATED    TO    COOPERATIVE    EFFORT 

In  addition  to  her  many  other  achieve- 
ments, Kate  has  been  particularly  dedicated 
to  generating  a  spirit  of  cooperative  effort  on 
the  part  of  adult  and  youth  members  within 
NARC.  This  Is  most  evident  In  the  work  of 
the  Interaction  Committee  which  she  chairs. 
In  discharging  Its  responsibility  to  effect 
divisional  status  for  Youth  within  NARC, 
the  conunlttee  has  obtained  approval  for  a 
new  organizational  model  which  strengthens 
the  voice  of  local  and  state  Youth  ARCs  by 
giving  state  presidents  direct  voice  in  set- 
ting national  priorities.  It  Is  a  great  source 
of  pride  to  Kate  that  the  NARC  constitutional 
amendment  which  will  formally  recognize 
the  Youth  group  as  a  division  of  NARC  has 
been  Initiated  during  her  final  term  as  presi- 
dent. 

"I  think  the  new  working  relationship  be- 
tween Youth  and  adult  ARCs  is  fantastic. 
We  need  this.  The  divisional  status  will  give 
us  a  broader  base  from  which  to  work.  It 
will  help  give  us  greater  national  visibility," 
she  said. 

Preliminary  discussions  and  plans  for  the 
change  were  begun  In  1971,  Kate's  first  year 
In  office.  In  the  months  that  followed,  she  de- 
voted much  of  her  time  to  helping  draft  the 
model  for  divisional  status  and  Youth  ARC 
bylaws.  Ratification  of  the  bylaws  Is  expected 
at  the  upcoming  Youth  ARC  Convention  to 
be  held  in  August  at  Boise.  Idaho. 

Coming  to  the  presidency  after  a  four- 
year  period  of  rapid  membership  growth,  Kate 
geared  much  of  her  effort  to  organizational 
development.  Due  in  part  to  her  unrelentless 
drive  to  see  better  understanding  between 
youth  and  adults,  some  dozen  Youth  mem- 
bers have  been  appointed  to  serve  on  various 
NARC  committees,  including  the  extremely 
active  Membership  Development  Committee. 
And  In  addition,  a  task  force  which  Is  cur- 
rently writing  proposed  standards  for  the 
evaluation  of  member  units  is  Including  a 
section  for  Youth  ARCs. 

MATURITY   OF  JUDGMENT 

"A  great  deal  of  credit  for  the  divisional 
status  goes  to  Kate,"  said  Marlon  Smith, 
NARC  Senior  Vice  President.  Smith,  who  is 
President  Robert  L.  Jensen's  special  repre- 
sentative to  the  Youth  ARC  Interaction  Com- 
mittee, has  worked  closely  with  Kate  dur- 
ing her  administration.  "She  had  some  pretty 
tough  homework  facing  her,  and  the  enthu- 
siasm and  dedication  with  which  she  pur- 
sued it  has  helped  to  make  the  new  status 
a  reality. 


"Kate  has  shown  a  maturity  of  judgment 
that  many  adults  might  feel  Is  uncommon  In 
a  young  person,"  he  continued.  "Her  creativ- 
ity In  problem-solving  has  enabled  us  to 
quickly  and  logically  resolve  some  situations 
that  might  otherwise  have  been  a  deterrent 
In  the  continued  development  of  Youth 
NARC. 

"In  addition  to  being  an  articulate  and 
knowledgeable  spokeswoman  for  Youth,  I 
feel  strongly  that  Kate  has  made  a  lasting 
contribution  In  helping  to  build  a  firm  foun- 
dation for  Youth  NARC  In  the  years  to 
come." 

TIME  AND  TRAVEL 

If  Kate  were  unprepared  for  any  aspect 
of  her  presidency  It  might  be  the  great 
amount  of  time  she  must  devote  to  It.  For 
Instance,  recently  she  flew  out  of  O'Hare  In 
Chicago  on  a  Thursday  to  attend  the  South- 
east Regional  Conference  in  Orlando,  Fla.. 
and  was  there  for  three  days  before  return- 
ing to  school.  Two  days  later  she  left  for 
Minneapolis  for  a  three  dSiy  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  on  Mental  Deficiency 
In  which  she  also  holds  membership.  She 
finished  In  Minnesota  at  5  AM  and  headed 
Immediately  for  Pendleton,  Ore.,  and  the 
Northwest  Regional  Conference.  Two  days 
later  she  was  back  at  school  trying  to  catch 
up  on  all  the  classes  she  had  missed  and 
getting  ready  for  the  Iowa  Youth  ARC  Con- 
vention which  started  the  next  week. 

JUNIOR  NURSING  STUDENT 

Somehow,  however,  she  has  managed  to 
squeeze  In  enough  college  hours  tp  become 
a  Junior  nursing  student  at  the  University 
of  Illinois.  Kate  spends  five  hours  per  week 
attending  lectures  at  the  Medical  Center  and 
twenty  hourr  per  week  working  at  a  Cook 
County  Hospital  In  Chicago  as  required  to 
receive  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  In 
nursing. 

"You  have  to  learn  p.ll  the  textbook  things, 
naturally.  I  could  cite  you  the  symptoms  of 
and  treatments  for  metabolic  acidosis — but. 
really,  I  don't  know  what  It's  all  about  until 
I've  worked  with  a  child  who  Is  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  diarrhea." 

She  recently  completed  a  pediatric  unit 
and  has  attended  children  who  are  mentally 
retarded.  One  of  her  patients  was  a  two-and- 
a-half-year-old  boy  who  was  mentally  re- 
tarded. "As  a  nurse  I  could  understand  his 
physiological  problems,  but  I  also  had  a  sen- 
sitivity to  his  retardation  and  could  under- 
stand It.  too.  I  think  I  communicated  with 
him  and  that  gave  me  a  true  sense  of  meet- 
ing his  needs." 

Public  health  holds  particular  Intrigue  for 
Kate  as  a  career  possibility,  and  she  feels 
that  at  this  time,  at  least,  she  Is  headed  in 
that  direction.  "I  don't  think  I  could  fit 
Into  the  ret^lmented  pattern  of  a  hospital. 
And,  I  prefer  working  with  the  emotional 
needs  of  the  patient  and  his  family  as  well 
as  the  medical  needs.  I  guess  you  could  say 
that  I  have  a  humanistic  approach  toward 
nursing." 

PHILOSOPHY    OF    EDUCATION 

You  might  also  say  that  she  has  a  "human- 
istic" approach  toward  many  things — one  of 
which  Is  education:  "Education  Isn't  neces- 
sarily what  you  learn  from  books,  you  know. 
Education  is  the  total  of  your  experiences — 
It's  what  you  learn  In  the  pursuit  of  life." 

Putting  her  words  Into  action.  Kate  has 
taken  time  off  from  her  formal  education  to 
seek  work  experience.  After  her  freshman 
year  which  was  spent  at  Belolt  College,  she 
participated  In  a  field  program.  Her  first  as- 
signment was  at  the  Cooperative  School  and 
Rehabilitation  Center  in  St.  Paul,  working 
with  young  adults  with  mental  retardation. 

After  four  months  there,  she  moved  to 
Rochester,  Minn.,  where  she  was  a  live-In 
volunteer  at  the  Former  Adolescent  Psychi- 
atric Unit  of  Mayo  Clinic.  Her  five  months  In 
Rochester  turned  out  to  be  some  of  the  most 
memorable  of  her  life.  "I  will  never  regret 
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taking  the  time  to  do  this.  I  learned  so  much 
about  myself. 

"One  of  my  projects  was  to  help  the  direc- 
tor of  the  unit  with  a  new  diagnostic  form 
designed  to  do  away  with  labels — like  schizo- 
phrenic, paranoid.  Just  like  we're  trying  to 
do  away  with  the  labeling  of  retarded  per- 
sons." 

RAP    SESSIONS    IMPORTANT 

Kate  is  Into  communication  among  people. 
Her  idea  of  an  exciting  evening  Is  one  spent 
with  a  few  friends— sharing  experiences  and 
talking.  This  Is  not  unusual,  however,  for  her 
family  has  been  having  "rap  sessions"  all  her 
life.  The  Rodens  are  undeniably  part  of  that 
seemingly  vanishing  breed— the  family  unit. 

Home  for  Kate  is  a  rambling  farmhouse  on 
the  Illinois  side  of  the  Wlsconsln-niinols 
statellne,  about  10  miles  out  of  Belolt.  Their 
farm  Itself  Is  not  in  any  town,  but  part  of  a 
group  of  rural  communities.  Kate's  home 
overlooks  140  acres  of  farnUand,  replete  with 
a  pond  that's  Ideal  for  Ice  skating  after  the 
first  good  freeze.  None  of  her  ancestors  were 
farmers,  however,  at  least  none  In  Kates  recol- 
lection. As  a  matter  of  fact,  her  grandfather 
was  an  Inventor  of  sorts.  He  came  up  with  an 
idea  for  a  special  mailing  wrapper  device  and 
founded  the  "Pull  the  String"  Mailing  Wrap- 
per Company  In  1894.  Kate's  father  has  kept 
the  family  business  going  with  the  able  as- 
sistance of  his  only  employee,  "Gerty."  a 
trustworthy  machine  that  has  been  spitting 
out  mailing  labels  for  nearly  a  century. 

KEPT    FAMILY    TRADITION 

Not  only  have  the  Rodens  kept  the  family 
business  alive  but  the  family  tradition  of 
doing  things  together  has  been  nourished 
also.  Thev  always  seem  to  have  a  project  go- 
ing. Several  years  ago.  the  project  was  re- 
furbishing a  retired  school  bus.  painting  it 
and  furnishing  it  with  beds,  sofa,  table  and 
chairs.  When  completed.  It  was  a  great  camp- 
er and  dutifully  hauled  the  Roden  troupe 
on  many  an  expedition  across  the  United 
States. 

PROJECT  IN  THE  WORKS 

One  Of  their  biggest  undertakings  Is  still 
in  the  works.  They  are  planning  to  build  a 
small  residential  facility  for  retarded  persons 
on  several  acres  of  their  land.  In  this  project. 
Barbs  is  leading  the  way  with  what  may 
prove  to  be  the  most  valuable  advice  since 
she  can  offer  personal  observations  on  what 
a  mentally  retarded  person  needs  and  wants 
most.  Although  realization  of  the  facility  Is 
still  several  vears  away,  It  will  be  completed 
with  their  special  brand  of  togetherness. 

Perhaps  it  Is  the  support  and  encourage- 
ment of  her  family  that  has  enabled  Kate  to 
work  so  dUlgently  as  the  number  one  volun- 
teer in  Youth  NARC.  She  is  never  hesitant  to 
get  a  plug  in,  wherever  or  whenever  possible. 
For  Instance,  displayed  prominently  on  the 
briefcase  she  carries  Is  a  bold,  bright  sticker 
bearing  the  Initials  Y.A.R.C.  (Youth  Associa- 
tions for  Retarded  ChUdren).  Kate  said, 
"You'd  be  surprised  how  many  people  ask 
me  what  it  means!"  And,  of  course,  she  Is 
always  willing  to  tell  the  story  of  youth 
volunteers. 

She  is  also  wlUIng  to  discuss  the  future  of 
Youth  NARC.  "One  of  the  most  Important 
things.  I  think.  Is  Joining  with  adult  mem- 
bers of  NARC  In  preying  for  the  application 
of  the  knowledge  we  now  have.  Some  Euro- 
pean countries  have  taken  what  we  know 
and  put  it  Into  action,  accomplishing  great 
things  for  their  retarded  citizens.  And,  we 
must  never  stop  looking  for  the  answers  to 
why  there  is  retardation  and  also  get  Involved 
in  prevention. 

"In  the  future,"  she  continued.  "I  think 
you  will  see  even  greater  membership 
growth."  Citing  current  Citizen  Advocacy 
activities  by  Youth  ARCs  In  such  states_as 
Illinois,  Florida,  Nebraska  and  Tennessee, 
she  said,  "I  think  you  will  also  see  young 
people  who  are  advocates  for  the  human 
rights  of  all  Individuals,  young  people  who 
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can  speak  with  knowledge  about  mental  re- 
tardation, and  young  people  who  are  wlUlng 
to  help  provide  the  manpower  necessary  to 
offer  increased  services  to  mentally  retarded 
persons." 

WILL  SERVE  A3  PAST  PRESIDENT 

One  of  those  young  people  will  no  doubt 
continue  to  be  Kate  Roden.  Although  her 
term  as  Youth  NARC  President  Is  up  In  Au- 
gust, she  will  continue  to  serve  on  the  board 
of  directors  as  immediate  past  president. 
After  that,  Kate  would  like  to  get  back  to 
volunteerlsm  on  a  one-to-one  basis.  In  a  less 
administrative  capacity. 

Whatever  she  decides  to  do.  you  can  be 
assured  that  Kate  will  do  It  vrtth  the  same 
determination  she  displayed  as  an  adolescent 
when  she  marched  confidently  up  to  her 
father  and  announced.  "I  want  to  be  a  per- 
son of  my  own.  I  don't  want  to  be  known 
just  as  Harlan  Roden's  daughter!" 

He  smUed  and  sympathized.  "I  know  what 
you  mean,  Kate.  It's  the  same  for  me.  In 
many  places.  I'm  known  as  Kate  Rodens 
father!"  „  ^      , 

But  when  you  think  about  It.  Kate  Roden  s 
father  must  be  a  pretty  nice  person  to  be. 


DOES  NOT  CONCUR  WITH  VA  STUDY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Topeka, 
Kans.,  State  Journal  of  March  8,  1973, 
carried  a  most  interesting  interview  with 
Dr.  Mark  Ardis.  director  of  the  Veteran's 
Hospital  in  Topeka. 

Dr.  Ardis  points  out  that  the  Topeka 
VA  Hospital  was  not  visited  by  congres- 
sional staffers  who  recently  conducted  a 
secret  study  of  the  care  and  treatment 
of  veterans  in  VA  hospitals  which  re- 
sulted in  critical  conclusions  of  the  VA 
hospital  system. 

The  interview  was  most  informative 
and  I  would  like  to  share  it  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  in- 
terview with  Dr.  Mark  Ardis  be  entered 
into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  interview 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ToPEKA's  Unit  Not  Visited 
(By  Stannie  Anderson) 

Topeka  VA  Hospital  was  not  one  of  the  14 
VA  hospitals  visited  and  criticized  by  a  con- 
gressional committee  and  "as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, the  hospital  here  provides  excellent 
care  comparable  to  any  hospital  In  the  com- 
munity." Dr.  Mark  Ardis.  director,  said  today. 

The  hospital  director  said  seven  personnel 
positions  were  dropped  "In  the  recent  shuffle 
as  a  part  of  the  economy  moves.  These  were 
partly  from  current  vacancies  that  we  simply 
won't  fill.  We  have  made  every  effort  to  keep 
the  cuts  in  areas  that  do  not  affect  patient 

care."  ^  ^  , 

Topeka  VA  Is  not  on  the  verge  of  being 
closed,  he  emphasized,  and  there  have  been 
many  Indications  to  the  contrary.  Among 
them  are  the  intensive  care  unit  being  com- 
pleted and  the  activation  of  a  nuclear  medi- 
cine unit  for  which  approval  has  been  re- 
ceived to  purchase  $100,000  worth  of  equip- 

Dr.  Ardis  said  that  If  VA  hospital  quarters 
are  cramped,  they  would  not  meet  hospital 
accreditation  standards. 

"At  the  present  time,  as  far  as  I  know,  there 
Is  no  hospital  In  the  VA  system  that  Is  not 
accredited.  In  the  private  sector  there  are  a 
good  many  hospitals  that  are  not  accredited. 
So  there's  an  absolute  Inconsistency  there. 
The  accreditation  standards  are  ven,-  clear 
cut,  and  no  hospital  Is  accredited  unless  It 
meets  the  standards." 

Discussing  the  charge  that  dally  census  fig- 
ures of  VA  hospitals  over  the  nation  have  pad- 
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ded    their    figures    by    2.000.    Dr 
Topeka  VA  had  as  many  as  five  be4s 
that  It  couldn't  use  for  anywhere 
to  a  week   In  one  building  while 
bedside  oxygen. 

He  did  not  feel  this  was  a  slgnlfl<|ant 
ber.  Nor  did  he  feel  that  2.000 
service  among  the  approximately 
crating  beds  over  the  nation  was 
on  any  one  particular  day.  because 
age  dally  patient  load  is  about 
year. 

"At   the   present   time   at  Topelja 
have  no  waiting  list   in  medical 
wards.  "  Dr.  Ardls  said.  "We  do  hafe 
Ing  list  in  psychiatry  and  in  the 
service   (extended  care).  But  ther  i 
a  waiting  list  for  an  emergency  or 
ment  of  a  service-connected  ailment 
Ing    for    psychiatric    treatment, 
emergency  patient,  may  be  about 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Pre.s 
Lloyd  Shearer,  in  the  March  1 
magazine,   wrote  a  succinct 
article    about    a    recent    book 
Charles  Fenn,  entitled  "Ho  Chi 
It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
descriptions    of    some    of    the 
stances  of  our  engagement  in 
that  I  have  seen.  I  ask 
sent  that  it  be  inserted  in  the 
as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 

When  Ho  Chi  Minh  Was  an 
Agent  for  the  United 
(By  Lloyd  Shearer) 

Dublin,  Ireland. — Charles  Fenn, 
lean  intelligence  agent  who  had 
The   Associated   Press   in    China 
recruited  the  kind,  bearded  old 
towards  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
cruited  him  In  the  Indochina  cafe 
PI  Street  in  Kunming,  China,  In 

The  gentleman,  then  55,  lived  li 
dank  room   above   a   candle   shop 
Chinese-type  cotton  trousers  and 
spent  most  of  his  spare  time  in 
can  Office  of  War  Information.  wheJe 
everything  from  Time  magazine  t( 
cyclopedia  Americana." 

Fenn    gave    him    the    code    nan* 
and  agreed  to  supply  him  with  rad  lo 
ment,  a  radio  operator,  arms  anc 
supplies. 

In  return,  Lucius  and  his  band 
nam  guerrillas  agreed  to  fight  the 
enemy.   Japan,   to  rescue   Americap 
who  were  shot  down  In  Indochln 
provide  the  Americans  with  the 
ligence.  As  part  of  the  deal  Lucius 
to  meet  Oen.  Claire  Chennault 
mandlng  the  U.S.   14th  Air  Force 
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ONE   PHOTO,    Snt    PISTOLS 

At  the  meeting  Lucius  was  gracious,  dip- 
lomatic and  said  he  wanted  only  me  favor 
from  the  American  general,  an  aul  ographed 
photo.  Chennault  was  only  too  lappy  to 
comply.  Later.  Lucius  asked  Charles  Fenn  for 
one  further  favor:  "Six  new  Colt  45  auto- 
matic pistols  in  their  original  wraf  pings 

With  Chennault's  autographed  p  hoto  and 
the  six  .45's.  Lucius  waa  able  to  be  ;ome  the 
leader  of  the  Vietmlnh  and  to  he|p  rescue 
17  American  airmen. 

In  August.  1945.  when  the  Anerlcans 
dropped  atomic  bombs  on  Hirosl;  Ima  and 
Nagp.sakl.  Lucius  wrote  a  final  letter  to 
Charles  Fenn. 

"The  war  is  finished,"  he  wrote  ill  English. 
"It  is  good  for  ev'erybody.  I  feel  only  sorry 
that  our  American  friends  have  to  1<  ave  us  so 
soon.  And  their  leaving  this  country  means 
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that  relations  between  you  and  tis  wUl  be 
more  difficult. 

"The  war  Is  won.  But  we  small  countries 
and  subject  countries  have  no  share,  or  very 
small  share,  we  have  still  to  fight.  I  believe 
that  your  sympaty  (sic)  and  the  sympaty 
of  the  great  American  people  will  always  be 
with  us. 

"I  also  remain  sure  that  sooner  or  later, 
we  will  attain  our  aim  because  it  is  Just. 
And  our  country  get  independent.  I  am  look- 
ing forward  for  the  happy  day  of  meeting 
you  and  our  other  American  friends  in  In- 
dochina or  in  the  U.S.A.!" 

Lucius  was  Ho  Chi  Minh.  the  Communist 
father  of  Vietnam,  who  died  in  1969  and 
never  lived  to  see  his  country  united  or  at 
peace. 

RUNS    ARTISTS    COLONT 

Fenn.  65,  who  now  runs  an  artists  colony 
in  SchuU.  a  fishing  village  of  500  in  County 
Cork.  Ireland,  tells  how  he  first  recruited 
"Uncle  Ho"  into  the  U.S.  Intelligence  network, 
how  Ho  operated  behind  the  lines,  how  he 
was  compelled  to  fight  on  against  the  French 
and  later,  the  Americans. 

It's  all  In  his  worthy,  objective,  revealing 
book.  Ho  Chi  Minh,  which  Scrlbner's  plans 
to  publish  within  the  next  few  months. 

"The  first  time  I  met  Ho."  Fenn  recalls, 
"was  on  March  17.  1945.  In  the  Office  of  War 
Information  In  Kunming.  China.  I  kept  a 
diary — extracts  are  printed  In  my  book — 
which  Is  why  I'm  so  exact  about  the  date. 

"Back  then  I  was  an  agent  for  OSS.  the 
Office  of  Strategic  Services  which  was  later 
to  become  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
My  assignment  was  to  work  with  another  In- 
telligence group  operating  In  Indochina,  a 
group  known  as  GBT,  from  the  Initials  of 
three  Allied  civilians,  formerly  employed  by 
an  oil  company  in  Saigon.  These  three  were 
L.  L.  Gordon,  a  Canadian;  Harry  Bernard, 
an  American,  and  Frank  Tan,  a  Chinese- 
American.  They  had  superb  French  contacts 
and  supplied  the  Allies  with  the  best  in- 
telligence on  Vietnam  until  the  Japanese 
wiped  out  their  French  contacts.  I  was  then 
ordered  to  replace  those  contacts  with  a 
Vietnamese  network  of  agents. 

"Kunming  In  early  1945,"  Fenn  narrates, 
"was  filled  with  Vietnamese — they  were  called 
Annamltes — but  we  had  been  warned  not 
to  use  them  since  no  one  seemed  to  know 
which  of  them  were  reliable  and  which  were 
not. 

"An  officer  I  knew  In  AGAS,  stlU  another 
operational  U.S.  Intelligence  agency  (Air 
Ground  Aid  Services),  told  me  there  w?.s  an 
old  Annainlte  In  Kunming  who  had  rescued 
an  American  pilot  down  In  Vietnam,  a  Lieut. 
Shaw,  and  who  also  controlled  a  rather  large 
political  group  In  Vietnam. 

"A  meeting  was  arranged,  and  Ho  came 
with  a  young  associate  named  Fam.  Ho 
wasn't  at  all  what  I  expected.  He  had  a  silvery 
wisp  of  a  beard,  which  gave  him  the  appear- 
ance of  an  elder,  but  his  eyes  were  bright  and 
alert  and  all  his  movements  were  vigorous. 
We  spoke  In  French.  He  told  me  that  what  he 
wanted  from  the  Americans  was  recognition 
of  his  group,  the  Vietmlnh  or  the  League  of 
Independence,  something  which  some  of  our 
OSS  men  had  previously  denied  him. 

COMMUNIST  QUERY 

"I  remember  asking  Ho  If  his  Vietmlnh 
group  was  Communist,  and  he  said  the 
French  called  all  Vietnamese  who  wanted 
their  Independence,  Communists.  I  told  him 
something  about  our  work  and  asked  If  he 
would  be  interested  in  providing  us  with  In- 
telligence on  Japanese  movements.  He  said 
yes  but  that  he  had  neither  radios  nor  men 
who  knew  how  to  operate  such  sophisticated 
equipment. 

"I  told  him  that  It  could  all  be  arranged 
and  asked  what  he  wanted  In  return.  He  said 
arms  and  medicines.  We  agreed  to  meet 
again. 

"At  our  next  meeting,"  Fenn  continues, 


"we  discussed  radio  equipment,  the  logistics 
of  supplying  Ho's  group  and  which  of  us 
would  accompany  him  back  to  his  cave  head- 
quarters In  Bac  Bo,  Vietnam.  It  was  at  this 
meeting  that  Ho  again  asked  to  see  General 
Claire  Chennault.  We  agreed  to  arrange  such 
a  meeting  providing  Ho  didn't  ask  the  gen- 
eral for  anything. 

"On  the  29th  of  March,  Ho  met  Gen.  Chen- 
nault, who  gave  him  a  photo  and  signed  It, 
'Yours  Sincerely,  Claire  L.  Chennault.' 

BECOMES  TOP   MAN 

"Weeks  later,  after  we  had  flown  Ho  down 
to  the  border  In  one  of  our  small  taxi  planes, 
an  L-5,  and  he  had  walked  back  Into  Viet- 
nam, he  Invited  all  the  top  leaders  of  Viet- 
nam, his  political  rivals,  to  a  meeting.  He  told 
them  that  he  had  secured  the  help  of  the 
Americans  and  Gen.  Chennault  In  particular. 
When  his  rivals  doubted  him.  Ho  whipped 
out  Chennault's  autographed  photo,  then 
gave  as  a  gift  to  each  of  the  leaders,  one  of 
the  six  Colt  automatics  we  had  previously 
supplied  him  with.  That  clinched  It  for  him. 
Prom  that  point  on  Ho  Chi  Minh  was  the 
number-one  man  in  Vietnam,  and  we  had  a 
trusted  agent  whom  we  regularly  supplied 
with  weapons,  radio  equipment,  operators, 
and  medicine.  All  of  it  served  to  reinforce 
his  position  and  status. 

"I  wanted  to  join  Ho  but  AGAS  wouldn't 
let  me  parachute  Into  his  headquarters.  In- 
stead we  dropped  in  a  young  officer  named 
Phelan.  Like  the  rest  of  us,  Phelan  started 
out  suspicious  of  Ho.  particularly  because  of 
his  Communist  background,  but  ended  up 
convinced  that  the  old  man  was  a  selfless, 
dedicated  patriot. 

"Ho  set  up  an  excellent  intelligence  net- 
work of  native  agents,  and  he  served  us  well, 
very  well.  We  exchanged  correspondence  for 
some  time  but  I  regret  that  circumstances 
prevented  me  from  ever  seeing  him  again. 

"Unfortunately  some  of  the  men  OSS  sent 
Into  Vietnam  were  not  the  most  perceptive 
and  Intelligent  men  we  had.  I  have  fre- 
quently wondered  If  America  might  have 
found  In  Ho,  not  merely  a  second  Tito  but 
a  new  species  of  political  animal — one  who 
could  transmute  Marxism  Into  true  inter- 
nationalism." 

When  I  asked  Charles  Fenn  if  he  thought 
the  current  cease-fire  In  Vietnam  would 
work,  he  said,  "In  my  opinion  it  will  work 
long  enough  to  extricate  the  U.S.  forces  and 
prisoners  of  war  from  Vietnam,  but  I  doubt 
If  it  will  work  for  the  Vietnamese. 

"After  all,  the  South  Vietnamese  and  the 
U.S.  together  were  unable  to  beat  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong.  Can  It  seri- 
ously be  supposed  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
by  themselves  can  now  have  a  better  success? 

"The  elections  In  Vietnam"  he  predicted, 
"can  take  place  only  against  a  background  of 
squabbles.  Intimidation  and  bitter  accusa- 
tions of  rigging.  If  the  North  Vietnamese 
lose,  they  will  certainly  find  ways  to  sabo- 
tage the  elected  government  as  being  falsely 
Instigated.  They  will  make  It  unworkable. 
They  will  take  over  In  a  series  of  coups,  some 
ijf  them  bloodless.  I  should  think  this  might 
happen  within  a  year  or  two. 

MUST    offer    StJBSTITUTE 

"If  we  deplore  this  situation."  he  went 
on,  "we  need  to  remember  that  the  evil  lies 
not  so  much  In  such  high-handed  methods 
as  In  the  U.S.  having  supported,  as  It  did 
in  China,  a  regime  which  was  unable  to 
win  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  popula- 
tion. It  Is  not  much  good  being  antl-Com- 
muntst  (or  antl-anythlng)  if  you  cannot 
offer  people  a  substitute  they  believe  in." 

Fenn,  like  other  authorities  on  Vietnam, 
believes  that  had  President  Truman  and  his 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  been  more 
knowledgeable  and  farslghted,  had  they  been 
more  tolerant  and  open-minded  with  their 
one-time  intelligence  agent.  Ho  Chi  Minh, 
and  his  nationalist-Communist  back- 
ground— as  President  Nixon  Is  of  the  Soviet 


Union's  Leonid  Brezhnev  and  China's  Mao 
Tse-tung — then  the  U.S.  might  never  have 
gotten  so  long  and  expensively  bogged  down 
in  the  tragic  Vietnamese  quagmire. 

Surely  In  hindsight  that  was  the  single 
most  costly  error  of  the  Truman-Acheson 
and  subsequent  U.S.  Administrations. 


PRODUCTIVITY  IN  THE  FOOD 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  testified 
on  March  14  in  support  of  the  extension 
of  the  authorization  for  the  National 
Commission  on  Productivity,  a  commis- 
sion which  was  set  up  by  legislati(Hi  I 
introduced. 

The  purpose  of  the  Productivity  Com- 
mission is  to  seek  solutions  to  a  national 
crisis  which  evolved  during  the  1960's; 
namely,  the  reduced  output  per  man-hour 
of  American  workers.  This  problem  has 
caused  us  great  damage  in  our  interna- 
tional competitive  position,  and  it  also 
generates  inflation  at  home.  For  if  pro- 
ductivity does  not  keep  pace  with  in- 
creased labor  costs,  the  result  is — as  It 
has  been  in  the  United  States  over  the 
past  5  years — reflected  in  higher  prices 
of  goods  produced. 

Since  the  food  industry  has  a  huge  im- 
pact on  the  cost  of  living,  and  since  the 
food  price  component  in  recent  years 
and  the  most  recent  wholesale  price  in- 
dex has  risen  steeply  and  exorbitantly, 
the  success  or  failure  of  productivity  in 
that  area  is  of  major  concern;  even 
though  Americans  now  spend  a  lower 
percentage  of  their  disposable  income  on 
food  than  any  other  people  in  the  world. 
In  order  for  this  to  be  true  in  the  future, 
the  food  industry  in  this  country  must 
find  new  and  innovative  ways  to  bring 
food  from  the  farmer  to  the  table. 

Prof.  Gordon  Bloom  has  recently  com- 
pleted a  comprehensive  study  of  produc- 
tivity in  food  area,  a  work  entitled  "Pro- 
ductivity in  the  Food  Industry:  Prob- 
lems and  Potential."  Because  of  the  im- 
pact that  the  food  industry's  productivity 
record  has  on  oiu-  country's  productivity 
gains.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  summary  of  Mr.  Bloom's 
book  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

productivity  in  the  food  industry: 
Problems  and  Potential 
(By  Dr.  Gordon  F.  Bloom) 

The  American  food  Industry  has  performed 
an  outstanding  Job  In  bringing  an  abun- 
dance of  food  to  the  American  consumer  at 
low  prices.  In  no  other  country'  in  the  world 
do  consumers  spend  such  a  low  percentage 
of  disposable  Income  on  food  as  In  the  Uni- 
ted States.  This  record  of  achievement  has 
resulted  from  the  Individual  efforts  of  thou- 
sands of  manufaturers,  wholesalers,  and 
retailers  to  lower  costs  and  to  Improve  the 
efficiency  of  their  own  businesses. 

The  American  food  Industry  will  continue 
to  make  such  efforts  to  further  improve  effi- 
ciency in  the  future.  But  such  individualis- 
tic efforts  are  unlikely  to  be  able  to  cope 
with  the  cost  pressures  which  now  face  the 
Industry.  The  pressures  arising  from  consum- 
erism, environmental  concerns.  Increasing 
demand  for  meat  and  other  products,  and 
rising  costs  in  agriculture  stemming  from 
the  growth  of  union  organization,  a  rising 
minimum  wage,  and  other  factors  are  likely 
to  be  felt  at  the  checkout  counters  In  the 


form  of  higher  prices.  Moreover,  the  Industry 
record  of  Improvement  In  manhour  output — 
which  over  the  past  decade  averaged  about 
3  per  cent  per  annum — Is  unlikely  to  be  able 
to  cope  with  the  level  of  wage  adjustments 
now  being  demanded  by  unions  In  the  in- 
dustry. 

Although  there  Is  much  talk  about  Im- 
proving productivity  In  the  Industry,  It  Is 
unlikely  that  the  rate  of  change  In  manhour 
output  win  vary  materially  from  that  in  the 
past  unless  government  adopts  a  prc^ram  de- 
signed to  stimulate  needed  reseeu'ch  and  to 
eliminate  Institutional,  legal,  and  systems 
barriers  which  Impede  rapid  progress.  It  Is 
sobering  to  consider  that  In  the  entire  pe- 
riod from  1929  to  1958,  which  was  marked  by 
one  of  the  most  revolutionary  changes  in  the 
long  history  of  food  distribution — the  transi- 
tion from  service  to  self-service  stores — the 
rate  of  improvement  In  manhour  output  In 
food  wholesaling  and  retailing  averaged  only 
about  2.8%  per  annum. 

What  U  needed  Is  a  systems  approach 
which  look  at  the  entire  food  distribution 
business  as  one  process  and  will  seek  to 
design  programs  and  to  standardize  com- 
ponents so  as  to  achieve  major  breakthroughs 
In  productivity.  There  are  a  number  of  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  such  a  systems  ap- 
proach Is  required  to  achieve  results  In  the 
food  Industry : 

1.  The  most  visible  areas  of  Inefficiency 
In  the  Industry  He  in  the  intercorporate 
orbit — In  the  great  wasteland  between  the 
manufacturer  and  the  wholesaler  and  the 
retailer.  Legal  and  institutional  problems 
have  retarded  progress  in  this  area. 

2.  The  nature  of  technology  in  Industry 
at  large  is  changing:  a  number  of  significant 
technological  developments — including  the 
Universal  Code  and  Automatic  Checkout — 
can  only  be  feasible  if  Introduced  on  an 
overall  basis  with  agreements  among  firms 
as  to  standardized  applications. 

3.  Efforts  by  Individual  companies  to  Im- 
prove productivity  have  sometimes  been 
counterproductive  from  a  systems  viewpoint 
because  they  have  produced  diseconomies 
elsewhere  in  the  system  at  the  same  time  as 
they  have  improved  efficiency  of  the  initiating 
company. 

4.  The  structure  of  the  food  Industry  Is 
such  that  key  leadership  could  be  brought 
together  In  Industry  committees  to  estab- 
lish priorities  for  technological  advances,  to 
suggest  areas  for  standardization,  and  to 
recommend  overall  policies  which  would  im- 
prove productivity  on  an  industry  basis. 

If  the  nation  Is  truly  Interested  In  Im- 
proving productivity  In  the  food  Industry, 
It  should  embark  upon  a  long  range  pro- 
gram which  would  Involve: 

1.  Government  sponsored  research  Into 
complex  distribution  problems,  such  as 
greater  use  of  the  unit  train,  carton  stand- 
ardization, unitized  shipments,  and  the 
like  which  are  now  being  neglected  because 
they  are  beyond  the  scope  of  control  of  any 
one  company. 

2.  Industry  committees  should  be  con- 
vened with  authority  to  set  priorities,  to 
focus  on  areas  of  inefficiency,  and  to  recom- 
mend corrective  procedures,  including  great- 
er standardization. 

3.  Subject  to  satisfactory  safeguards  to 
protect  the  public  interest,  the  application 
of  the  antitrust  laws  should  be  relaxed  so 
as  to  permit  and  to  encourtige  cooperative 
action  among  firms  designed  to  Improve  food 
Industry  productivity. 


DISTRICT  COURT  JUDGE  QUASHES 
WATERGATE  SUBPENAS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
21.  Judge  Charles  R.  Richey  of  the  U.S. 
District  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
delivered  an  eloquent  and  significant  de- 


cision denying  a  motion  that  would  have 
required  the  reporters  and  officials  of 
four  publications — the  Washington  Post, 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  News,  the 
New  York  Times,  and  Time  magazine — 
to  testify  and  release  certain  dociaments 
arising  in  the  course  of  the  publications' 
Watergate  investigations.  The  subpenas, 
which  were  issued  by  the  Committee  for 
the  Reelection  of  the  President  which  is 
plaintiff  in  a  libel  suit  against  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  were  ex- 
tremely broad,  encompassing  all  the 
tapes,  notes,  drafts,  and  documents  pre- 
pared and  obtained  in  the  course  of  their 
investigations. 

I  highly  commend  Judge  Richey's  de- 
cision to  quash  these  subpenas.  His  wise 
opinion  only  serves  to  reaffirm  my  faith 
in  the  courts  as  the  best  means  of  han- 
dling this  difficult  problem. 

As  you  are  aware,  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
has  recently  conducted  hearings  on  the 
pending  newsmen's  privilege  legislation. 
But  such  legislation  would  not  have  been 
necessary  had  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided in  the  Caldwell  case  to  take  a  bal- 
anced approach  to  this  problem.  To  my 
mind,  this  would  have  been  preferable. 
Judge  Richey's  fine  opinion  confirms  my 
judgment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
excerpts  from  the  decision  as  they  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  of  March 
22,  1973,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Opinion  of  JtrncE  on  Press  Freedom 

We.  then,  must  go  to  the  constitutional 
issue  which  Is  viewed  by  this  court,  at  least, 
as  one  of  the  first  magnitude.  What  Is  In- 
volved here  Is  the  right  of  the  press  to 
gather  and  publish,  and  that  of  the  public  to 
receive,  news  from  widespread,  diverse  and 
often  times  confidential  sources. 

Now.  this  record  contains  numerous  and 
persuasive  affidavits  of  prominent  figures  in 
the  fourth  estate  or  the  field  of  Journalism 
which  assert  unequlvocably  that  the  en- 
forcement of  these  subpoenas  would  lead  to 
the  disclosure  and  subsequent  depletion  of 
confidential  news  sources  without  which  in- 
vestigative reporting  would  be  severely,  If 
not  totally,  hampered. 

The  competing  consideration  Is  the  right 
of  litigants  to  procure  evidence  in  civil  liti- 
gation. 

Underlying  that  right  Is  the  basic  proposi- 
tion that  the  public  has  a  right  to  every 
man's  evidence,  and  that  In  examining  any 
man's  or  any  person's  claim  of  exemption 
from  the  correlative  duty  to  testify,  there  is 
the  primary  assumption  that  there  is  a  gen- 
eral duty  to  give  what  testimony  one  Is  cap- 
able of  giving,  and  that  any  exemptions 
which  may  exist  are  distinctly  exceptional. 

This  court  is  of  the  view,  and  so  finds  that 
these  cases  are  all  exceptional  on  the  basis 
of  the  facts  alleged,  and,  thus,  require  a 
special.  If  not  particular,  scrutiny  by  the 
courts. 

This  court  Is  well  aware  that  other  courts 
In  civil  and  criminal  cases,  including  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  In  a 
landmark  case  Involving  a  newsman's  testi- 
mony before  a  grand  Jury,  have  been  reluc- 
tant In  the  absence  of  a  statute  to  recognize 
even  a  qualified  newsman's  privilege  from 
the  disclosure  of  confidential  news  sources. 

In  view  of  the  decisions  and  circumstances 
present  In  many  of  the  cases.  I  think  It  will 
be  Instructive  for  all  of  us  to  note  what  Is 
not — and  I  emphasize  "not" — present  in  the 
Instant  cases. 
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First  of  all.  these  three  cases  .  . 
criminal   cases.  And  even  though 
primarily,   with   one   exception,    ac' 
monetary  damages,  thetr  importance 
eyes  of  this  court  transcends  an 
encountered  in  the  annals  of 
dlcial  history. 

The  movants  are  not  parties,  as 
suggested  today,  to  these  actions, 
have  merely  been  called  upon  to 
produce  documents  at  an  oral  deposi 
parties  on  whose  behsklf  the 
issued  have  not  demonstrated  that 
mony  and  material  sought  here 
heart  of  their  claim   .  .  . 

What  Is  ultimately  Involved  in 
between  the  major  political  parti 
the  very  Integrity  of  the  Judicial, 
the  executive,  branches  of  our 
and  our  political  processes  in  this 

For.  without  Information 
workings    of    the    government,    the 
confidence  In  that  Integrity  will 
suffer.  This  is  especially  true  where 
strong  allegations  have   been   mad< 
ruptlon  within  the  highest  circles 
emment  and  In  a  campaign  for 
dency  Itself. 

This  court  cannot  blind  Itself  to 
ble  chilling  effect  the  enforcement 
subpoenas  would  have  on  the  flow 
matlon  to  the  press  and.  thus,  to  th 

This    court    stands    convinced 
allows  the  discouragement  of 
reporting  Into  the  highest  levels  ol 
ment.   that   no  amount   of   legal 
could   allay   the   public's   suspicion: ', 
dered  by  Its  actions  and  by  the 
leged  in  this  lawsuit  .  .  . 

Now,  In  proceeding  to  fashion 
In  the  Instant  case,  the  court 
the  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Powell's 
opinion    in   the   Branzburg   v.   Hays 
wherein  he  stated,  and  I  quote: 

"The  asserted  claim  of  privilege 
Judged    on    its    facts   by    the    strik 
proper  balance  between  the  freedo^i 
press  and  the  obligation  of  all 
give  relevant  testimony. 

"Ttie  balance  of  these  vital  cons 
and  societal  interests  on  a  case-by- 
accords  with  the  tried  and  traditional 
adjudicating  such  questions." 

Now.  the  court  has  noted  the 
stitutlonal   Interest,  which,  I  mlgh ; 
an    Interest    which    translates    itsel ' 
mind  Into  nothing  less  than  the 
maintaining  an  Informed  public 
conducting  its  own  affairs  .  .  . 

Against  this  interest  must  be 
interest   of   the   parties   to  receive 
going  to  the  substance  of  their  cla 

Yet.  there  has  been  no  showing 
alternative  sources  of  evidence  h 
exhau-.ted  or  even  approached  rs  to 
slble  gleaning  of  facts  alternatively 
from  the  movants  herein. 

Nor  has  there  been  any  positive 
of    the    materiality    of    the 
other  materials  sought  by  the  s 

In  the  fi.ce  of  these  conslderatio 
pears  to  the  court  that  what  is 
hers.   In  effect,   is  for  the   dcors   tc 
porters  to  bo  completely  opened. 

The  scales,   when   balanced,   he 
heavily  v.elghted  in  favor  of  the 

The  rcca?;nition  that  the  movr^nt 
titled.  In  my  mli'.d.  to  a  qualified 
from  having  to  testify  under  the 
stances  of  these  cases  Is  not  totallj 
legal  precedent .  . . 

All  Indicate  that  First  Amendment 
will  weigh  differently  In  a  civil  case  i 
a  criminal  ca.<;e. 

And  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
Court,    Itself.    In    Branzburg 
without  some  protection  for  seekin 
news,  freedom  of  the  press  would  b( 
ated,  and  that  is  an  exact  quote. 

This  court  disagrees  with  counsel  for  the 
newsmen  In  the  sense  that  they  cap  be  said 
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to  have  an  absolute  privilege.  This  court  be- 
lieves that  the  holding  of  an  absolute  privi- 
lege under  the  circumstances  even  of  this 
case  would  be  clearly  Improper  under  the 
Branzburg  decision. 

Now,  It  may  be  that  at  some  future  date 
the  parties  in  this  case  will  be  able  to  dem- 
onstrate to  the  court  that  they  are  unable 
to  obtain  the  same  Information  from  sources 
other  than  the  movants,  and  that  they  have 
a  compelling  and  overriding  Interest  in  the 
information  thus  sought. 

Until  that  time,  this  court  will  not  require 
movants  to  testify  at  the  scheduled  deposi- 
tions or  to  make  any  of  the  requested  ma- 
terials available  to  the  parties. 

In  conclusion,  the  court  notes  and  believes 
that  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  the  Bin  of  Rights  of  the  federal 
Constitution,  is  broader  than  that  suggested 
by  counsel  for  the  news  media.  It  entitles 
the  public  to  more  than  the  right  to  know. 
It  also  requires  that  any  Incursions  into  the 
areas  protected  by  the  BUI  of  Rights  will  be 
given  a  prompt  Judicial  Inquiry,  and,  hope- 
fully, one  that  wUl  be  predicated  on  a  Judi- 
cial decision  that  will  not  only  be  sound — 
and  this  Is  what  I  want  to  emphasize — but 
which  the  public  will  understand  and  ac- 
cept .  .  . 

The  government  generally,  and  the  courts 
in  particular,  must  always  stand  first  In  the 
vani^uard  of  upholding  the  spirit,  as  well 
as  the  letter,  of  the  First  Amendment  free- 
doms which,  of  course,  are  among  the  most 
precious  of  a  citizen's  fundamental  rights. 

This  Includes  recognition  of  a  special  role 
for  the  press  as  was  so  well  expressed  by 
James  Madison  when  he  said,  and  I  quote: 

"A  popular  government  without  popular 
information,  or  the  means  of  acquiring  it.  Is 
but  a  prologue  to  a  farce  or  tragedy,  or  per- 
haps both." 

The  court  will  enter  an  order  that  the 
subpoenas  be  quashed  at  this  time. 


DENYING  THE  HANDICAPPED:  THE 
TRAP  OF  "HOSPrrALITIS" 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  an  article 
about  Miss  Stephanie  Monteverdi,  a 
young  woman  facing  what  most  consider 
an  impossible  life  situation,  was  recently 
brought  to  my  attention.  Miss  Monte- 
verdi was  bom  without  arms  or  legs.  She 
is  an  example  of  one  of  many  severely 
disabled  individuals  with  a  strong  desire 
to  be  as  self-sufficient  as  possible.  Many 
severely  disabled  never  escape  an  often 
deplorable  hospital  existence.  Some  have 
no  families  and,  therefore,  no  homes. 
They  are  unemployed  and  have  no  trans- 
portation available  even  if  a  job  oppor- 
tunity were  to  arise.  During  this  Con- 
gress I  have  again  introduced  the  Dis- 
abled Workers  Transportation  Assistance 
Act  which  provides  for  the  reimburse- 
ment of  extraordinary  transportation 
expenses  incurred  by  certain  disabled  in- 
dividuals. This  is  one  step  to  help 
solve  transportation  problems.  Attention 
should  also  be  focused  on  establishing 
supervised  housing  In  order  that  a  se- 
verely disabled  individual  may  be  a  con- 
tributing part  of  our  society  and  not  a 
hospital  shut-in. 

The  following  article,  "Denying  the 
Handicapped:  The  Trap  of  'Hospital- 
itis',"  by  Joanna  Mermey,  appeared  in  the 
Village  Voice  January  18,  1973.  At  this 
point  I  ask  unanimous  consent  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Dekying    the    Hakdicapped:    The    Trap   of 

"HosprrALrris" 

(By  Joanna  Mermey) 

Stephanie  Monteverdi  was  born  21  years 
ago  without  arms  or  legs.  The  only  homes 
she  has  known  are  New  York  City  Institu- 
tions. She  grew  up  at  Bellevue  and  now  lives 
on  a  ward  at  Bird  S.  Coler  Hospital  on  Wel- 
fare Island  In  a  drab  green  cubicle.  Her  door 
is  a  sheet  on  a  string.  Day  after  day.  Stepha- 
nie sees  her  fellow  patients  leaving  on  a  slab 
and  she  wants  out  before  it's  too  late. 

Although  Coler  Is  clean,  drug  addiction 
and  alcoholism  are  rampant  and  patients  fear 
for  their  lives.  Neglect  Is  evident  at  any 
time  of  day  when  the  halls  are  filled  with 
patients  in  wheelchairs  or  stretchers  staring 
vacantly  into  space  or  glued  to  the  television 
sets  waiting  to  die. 

This  bright,  sensitive,  active  young  woman 
has  taught  herself  to  type.  file,  write,  and 
care  for  herself — with  her  prosthesis  and 
without — preparing  for  an  eventual  life  in 
the  "outside  world,"  as  she  calls  It.  Her 
overwhelming  desire  is  to  live  in  the  com- 
munity and  be  Independent.  But  almost  in- 
surmountable barriers  prevent  her  escape  and 
force  Stephanie  and  hundreds  like  her  to  be 
prisoners  In  the  Isolated  depressing  world 
of  the  Institution. 

When  Stephanie  finished  high  school  In 
1971,  she  applied  to  the  New  York  State  Of- 
fice of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  (OVR)  for 
assistance  In  planning  vocational  goals.  OVR 
is  the  only  governmental  agency  which  funds 
education  and  vocational  training  for  the 
disabled  In  New  York  State.  If  OVR  considers 
an  individual  feasible  for  employment.  It 
will  pay  for  training  and  transportation  costs 
only  to  and  from  the  training  site. 

On  her  own  Initiative.  Stephanie  applied 
to  and  viras  accepted  at  the  Human  Re- 
sources Administration,  a  vocational  train- 
ing school  on  Long  Island,  but  OVR  refused 
to  sponsor  her  and  she  could  not  go.  She  ap- 
plied and  was  accepted  at  New  York  Com- 
munity College,  but  OVR  did  not  consider 
her  "college  material,''  based  on  Its  own 
tests,  and  she  could  not  attend.  OVR  would 
not  even  give  her  the  chance  to  secure  or 
fail. 

No  matter  how  many  times  she  asked  the 
agency  about  the  status  of  her  case,  she  was 
given  no  Information  and  told  to  wait.  Fi- 
nally OVR  Informed  her  that  because  she 
had  no  outside  home  to  go  to.  It  was  im- 
practical to  liivest  money  In  her  because  a 
patient  Is  not  permitted  to  work  on  the  out- 
side and  live  In  the  hospital. 

In  order  for  OVR  to  act  any  further  Steph- 
anie had  to  find  a  place  to  live.  But  there 
was  no  place  for  her  to  go.  Housing  for  the 
handicapped  is  almost  non-existent.  Practi- 
cally no  private  housing  with  the  needs  of 
the  handicapped  in  mind  Is  being  built.  Al- 
though public  housing  does  provide  some 
housing,  federal  laws  mandate  that  only  fam- 
ilies may  apply.  Foster  homes  are  an  alterna- 
tive, but  according  to  Stephanie's  social 
worker  these  hemes  have  been  traditionally 
reserved  for  ihe  Immobile  elderly. 

By  February  1972,  Stephanie  was  tired  of 
no  action.  "I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Dally  News 
Action  Reporter  and  suddenly  OVR  finds  me 
a  program.  You've  got  to  do  It  yourself.  I 
may  be  physically  handicapped  but  my  spirit 
Isn't.  I'm  not  giving  up,"  she  said  emphati- 
cally. 

She  commuted  to  an  evaluation  program 
at  the  Federation  of  the  Handicapped  and 
was  told  she  should  be  trained  for  home- 
bound  work,  which  would  put  her  behind 
closed  doors  again.  In  the  meantime,  Steph- 
anie had  spent  two  summers  working  In  the 
nursing  office  In  the  hospital  as  part  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and  had  also 
registered  patients  to  vote.  When  OVR  waf. 
asked  whether  her  work  experience  had  any 
effect  on  her  evaluation,  her  counselor  re- 
marked, "We  never  thought  to  consider  It." 
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One  of  the  reasons  for  the  decision  to  train 
her  for  homebound  work  was  based  on  her 
need  for  special  transportation  and  the  total 
•  lack  of  government  funds  to  transport 
handicapped  working  people  to  their  Jobs. 
(The  handicapped  must  pay  for  their  own 
transportation,  which  may  run  as  high  as 
$90  per  week.) 

Stephanie  is  caught  up  in  the  vicious  circle 
that  affects  the  handicapped.  She  can't  get 
a  Job  until  she  leaves  the  Institution,  but 
she  can't  find  a  place  to  live.  Even  If  she  does 
find  a  home  outside,  she  won't  be  able  to  af- 
ford the  astronomical  cost  of  transportation 
and  won't  be  able  to  work.  If  she  leaves  the 
institution,  she  may  be  forced  to  stay  in  an 
apartment  and  depend  on  welfare,  although 
she  desperately  wants  to  become  a  contribut- 
ing member  of  the  community. 

If  Stephanie  stays  in  Coler  much  longer, 
she's  liable  to  become  one  of  the  "failures." 
as  Dr.  Maurcy  SUber,  Director  of  Rehabilita- 
tive Medicine,  describes  them.  "They  are  the 
patients."  he  explains,  "who  have  chronic 
hospltalitls  and  will  never  leave  the  institu- 
tion. They  have  been  institutionalized  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  cannot  be  saved." 
Al  Santana  and  Bernle  Llghte,  whom  SU- 
ber has  called  "failures,"  react  violently  to 
this  categorization.  "Sllber  used  that  excuse 
because  he  can't  conquer  us,"  said  Llghte. 
Llghte,  who  cannot  control  his  bodily  move- 
ments and  Is  strapped  to  a  wheelchair,  types 
with  his  foot.  Editor  of  the  patient  news- 
letter, he  wants  to  become  a  writer.  "But, 
Dr  Sllber  and  OVR  say  I'm  too  far  gone." 
he  laughed  cynically,  "You  know  what  I'd 
love  to  do  more  than  anything,"  he  said 
with  a  grin.  "Go  to  Jimmy's  and  drink  with 
the  writers  and  politicians.  I  may  be  stuck 
In  this  place  but  I  know  where  the  action 
is." 

Santana.  formerly  a  salesman  in  the  Ful- 
ton Fish  Market,  is  now  a  quadraplegic  as  a 
result  of  an  accident.  He  was  appointed  by 
Manhattan  Borough  President  Percy  Sutton 
to  Planning  Board  8  to  represent  the  hospi- 
tal community,  and  also  heads  the  Patients' 
Coalition  which  Is  demanding  better  care  and 
opportunities  for  the  patients.  By  no  reason- 
able standards  is  Al  Santana  a  failure. 

"In  this  institution  you  are  a  number  and 
a  vegetable."  says  Santana  very  matter-of- 
factly.  "The  only  difference  between  this  and 
a  prison  is  that  there  are  no  bars.  We're 
not  looked  at  as  individuals  but  as  case  num- 
bers who  may  live  another  15  or  20  years.  I 
have  five  kids  and  have  been  here  for  eight 
years.  I  know  I'm  not  destined  to  lie  In  a 
cubicle  and  be  a  number. " 

Coler's  rehabilitation  unit  Is  quite  selec- 
tive and  actively  treats  only  133  of  the  1100 
patients.  Its  success  rate  is  very  high.  But 
Llghte  charged.  "If  a  patient  Is  not  an  In- 
teresting teaching  case,  he  Is  not  cared  for. 
As  a  resiUt  of  staff  neglect,  patients  who  were 
once  able  to  carry  on  limited  movement  are 
now  stiff  and  motionless  and  dying  by 
Inches." 

"When,  at  1:30,  'As  the  World  Turns' 
comes  on.  Coler  stops."  Llghte  continued. 
"If  you  want  to  go  to  the  bathroom  you 
either  hold  It  or  let  It  go.  If  you  have  an 
accident  in  the  chair  when  the  shifts  are 
changing,  they  leave  you  for  the  next  shift. 
When  the  next  slilft  arrives,  you  get  it  in 
the  neck  and  they  ask  you  why  you  didn't 
have  the  early  shift  clean  you  up." 

Santana's  anger  flares  when  he  sees  em- 
ployes watching  television  and  collecting 
their  paychecks.  'We  have  patients  who  have 
the  ability  to  do  administrative  work,  but  are 
denied  that  right  by  archaic  government 
laws.  No  patient  is  allowed  to  work  at  Coler." 
After  seeing  elevator  operators  shut  the 
doors  in  patients'  faces,  I  was  Impressed  by 
one  operator  who  showed  compassion  for  a 
patient  Just  learning  to  vise  an  electric 
wheelchair.  He  spent  several  moments  show- 
ing her  how  to  maneuver  the  chair  out  of 
the  elevator.  I  later  learned  that  he  had  once 
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been  a  patient  at  Coler  and  understood  the 
despair  and  frustration  of  the  patients. 

Patients  receive  bi-weekly  allowances. 
Those  on  welfare  receive  $8.50  and  those  on 
medicaid  $13.25.  which  the  state  feels  is  suf- 
ficient. But  Stephanie  says.  "After  a  few 
sodas  and  cigarettes  there's  nothing  left  for 
a  new  dress  or  a  trip  outside,  but  we're  not 
supposed  to  need  those  things.  You  know 
what  it  feels  like  to  be  on  welfare  when  you 
want  to  work?" 

Santana  is  presently  trying  to  organize  a 
lobbying  effort  to  pressure  the  government 
to  allow  patients  to  work.  He  feels  this  will 
allow  the  hospital  to  function  as  a  halfway 
house  (an  idea  Sllber  rejects)  and  give  the 
doctors  added  insight  into  the  patients' 
potential. 

"This  place  Is  crawling  with  drug  addicts 
and  alcoholics,"  Llghte  said,  shaking  his 
head.  "Patients  are  turning  on  other  patients 
and  mugging  and  stealing  to  keep  up  their 
habits.  We're  afraid  of  traveUng  in  the  halls 
at  night  for  fear  of  attack.  The  patients  have 
asked  since  1969  for  a  drug  program  but 
nothing  has  been  done." 

Dealing  with  the  medical  staff  is  another 
problem  Santana  explained.  "We  are  treated 
as  sub-human.  Our  cases  are  discussed  with 
everyone  except  the  patient.  (Dr.  Sllber  very 
willingly  discussed  privileged  details  of  Miss 
Monteverdi's  case  with  this  reporter  and 
Voice  photographer  Fred  McDarrah.) 

Santana  recalled  Dr.  Sllbers  bowel  train- 
ing program  for  para-  and  quadraplegics. 
"Everyone  had  to  move  their  bowels  once  a 
day.  We  were  required  to  move  them  between 
7  and  8  a.m.  That's  when  breakfast  Is  served. 
Can  you  Imagine  eating  breakfast  on  a  bed- 
pan? 

"We  are  human  beings  with  normal  de- 
sires," Santana  mused  quietly.  "But  they 
would  never  consider  us  having  normal  sexual 
relationships.  We  have  no  place  for  privacy 
in  this  hospital.  The  third  floor  hallway  is 
lovers'  lane.  We  find  our  own  hiding  places. 
When  Dr.  Sllber  and  members  of  his  staff 
were  asked  whether  there  was  sexual  activity 
In  the  hospital,  they  laughed,  and  Sllber 
remarked,  "Sure,  one  patient  Just  had  an 
abortion;  does  that  answer  your  question?" 

Santana  alleges  he  was  removed  from  the 
rehabilitation  program  for  political  reasons. 
He  attacked  the  medical  staff  for  not  attend- 
ing to  the  patients  and  was  soon  transferred 
off  rehabilitation.  He  says  his  chart  now  reads 
"no  program."  He  still  believes  that  If  pa- 
tients can  open  communication  with  the 
doctors  and  the  administration,  there  is  a 
chance  for  Improvement,  but  Llghte  main- 
tains that  the  patients  fearing  staff  reprisals, 
are  often  afraid  to  stand  up  for  their  rights. 
Theodore  Perkins,  executive  director  of 
Bird  S.  Coler.  blames  the  problems  on  lack 
of  money.  He  is  aware  of  the  drug  problems 
but  says  he  has  no  money  for  a  psychiatric 
unit  or  drug  program.  He  attributes  the  lack 
of  care  to  the  fact  that  "it  Is  hard  to  attract 
qualified  staff  to  this  type  of  Institution.  The 
medical  staff  wants  the  glamor  Jobs.  If  we 
have  a  hospital  full  of  Bernle  Llghtes  no 
doctor  would  work  here.  We  have  to  select 
interesting  cases  to  keep  a  staff." 

Perkins  tried  to  prevent  McDarrah  from 
taking  pictures  of  anything  except  those  he 
had  authorized.  He  was  very  amenable  to 
our  photographing  patients  typing  and  writ- 
ing, but  when  he  found  McDarrah  taking 
pictures  of  patients  lying  around  the  hall- 
ways he  had  a  security  guard  follow  us.  He 
seemed  afraid  to  let  others  see  the  hundreds 
of  patients  sitting  around  waiting  to  die.  It 
is  Interesting  to  note  that  Perkins  Informed 
us  that  Oscar  Turk,  who  works  as  a  liaison 
with  the  patients,  and  was  the  only  member 
of  the  administration  who  was  cooperative. 
Is  to  be  fired  for  talking  too  much. 

Dr.  Sllber,  representing  the  medical  staff, 
blamed  the  faUures  on  "society."  When  asked 
why  they  were  failures,  he  refused  to  com- 
ment on  the  subject.  "People  won't  accept 


the  handicapped,"  he  said.  "They  look  at 
them  as  freaks."  He  admitted  that,  "after  30 
years  In  this  business,  I  still  have  not  gotten 
used  to  seeing  a  seriously  disabled  patient." 
He  defined  a  patient  as  "one  who  has  tre- 
mendous Insecurity  by  definition  of  being  a 
patient  and  an  Inferiority  complex  by  defi- 
nition of  being  handicapped."  If  this  Is  how 
the  Director  of  Rehabilitation  perceives  the 
patient,  how  can  he  expect  society  to  change 
its  values  or  the  patients  to  achieve  suc- 
cess? His  attitude  Is  perceived  by  every  pa- 
tient Interviewed. 

Santana  sees  the  future  in  store  for  the 
handicapped  as  complete  oblivion  unless 
there  is  a  public  outcry.  "We  will  continue  to 
be  hidden  In  institutions  dying  slowly  with- 
out treatment.  The  city  spends  $40,000  a  year 
per  patient  for  a  bed,  three  lousy  meals,  and 
medication." 

The  city  could  provide  patients  with  a  lux- 
ury apartment,  a  full-time  nurse,  and  trans- 
portation to  and  from  work  for  half  that  cost. 
Instead  enormous  amounts  of  money  are 
spent  to  let  the  patients  rot  in  Bird  S.  Coler. 

Because  of  pressure  from  the  press.  OVR 
has  once  again  agreed  to  reconsider  Stephanie 
Monteverdi  after  a  year's  hiatus.  A  spokes- 
man from  the  agency  told  me  OVR  would  be 
willing  to  try  to  place  her  In  a  training  pro- 
gram, although  she  has  not  found  suitable 
housing  as  yet.  OVR  must  first  meet  with  a 
team  from  the  hospital  to  determine  If  the 
hospital  thinks  she  Is  ready  to  leave  Welfare 
Island  for  the  outside  world.  Hopefully  they 
will  vote  In  her  favor.  But  as  Dr.  Sllber  told 
me.  "I  don't  care  what  you  want  or  what 
Stephanie  wants.  I  am  the  expert  and  I  make 
the  decisions." 


COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAM 
AND  LEGAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  is  presently 
being  dismantled  by  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration without  the  expressed  approval 
of  the  Congress  and  in  violation  of  the 
letter  of  the  law  which  gives  authority  to 
the  Office  through  June  30,  1975.  A  num- 
ber of  beneficial  services  to  those  citi- 
zens who  are  economically  disadvantaged 
are  being  ended  as  a  result  of  the  actions 
of  Howard  Phillips,  the  Acting  Director 
of  OEO,  imder  the  orders  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Several  of  the  programs  administered 
by  the  OEO  have  been  debated  since  the 
inception  of  the  war  on  poverty.  Support- 
ers of  the  community  action  program 
and  legal  services  projects  have  consist- 
ently argued  that  these  programs  are 
necessary  if  poor  people  are  to  be  given 
the  proper  motivation  to  join  the  main- 
stream of  American  economic,  social, 
and  community  life.  Detractors  of  these 
programs,  including  Mr.  Phillips,  have 
argued  that  these  agencies  aggravate 
social  tensions  and  foster  dissent. 

I  wish  to  introduce  into  the  record  a 
resolution  which  was  pas.sed  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  Hawaii  on  March  16, 
1973.  This  resolution  places  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii  firmly  on  the  side 
of  the  supporters  of  the  legal  services 
program.  The  Legal  Aid  Society  of  Ha- 
waii which  works  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  Hawaii  legal  services  project  and  the 
staff  of  the  project  have  been  providing 
legal  assistance  to  the  poor  for  several 
years.  This  assistance  has  begun  to  make 
the  American  goal  of  "justice  for  all"  a 
reality  in  Hawaii.  I  wish  to  be  counted 
among  the  supporters  of  these  programs. 
Accordingly,  I  request  unanimous  con- 
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sent   that   this   resolution,   which   elo 
quently  expresses  my  views  coijcernlng 
the   need  for  continuation   of 
support  for  Legal  Services 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
ORD.  as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution   No.    isfe 
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Whereas  the  Legal  Aid  Society 
provides  legal  assistance  to  persons 
not  afford  private  counsel;  and 

Whereas  the  Hawaii  Legal 

act.  a  part  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society 
sponsored    by    the    National    Legal 
program,  furnishes  legal  assistance 
criminal  matters  to  poor  persons 
the  State:  and 

Whereas  the  stafT  of  the  Hawaii 
Ices  Project  have  for  many  years 
dedicated  and  capable  counsel  for 
through   negotiation,   In  the  courts 
mlnlstratlve  hearings,  and  before 
lature:  and 

Whereas  the  activities  of  the  Hawill 
Services  Project  have  been  of  profoui  id 
flt  not  only  to  the  poor  but  to  all 
the  State  of  Hawaii;  and 

Whereas  certain  changes  at  the 
level  may  result  In  reduced  funding 
Hawaii  Legal  Services  Project,  or  In 
tlous  upon  the  scope  of  services  whlc  h 
provide  to  the  poor:  Now.  therefore 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Sev 
Islature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  Ret, 
slon  of  1973.  that  the  Hawaii  Legal 
Project  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society  of  I 
and  It  hereby  is,  commended  for  Its 
efforts  In  behalf  of  the  poor;  and  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the 
Hawaii  fully  supports  the  continue  1 
ence  of  the  HawaU  Legal  Services 
its  present  form:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of 
olutlon  be  transmitted  to  President 
M.  Nixon,  Governor  John  A.  Burns, 
Hiram  L.  Fong.  Senator  Daniel  K 
Representative  Spark  Matsunaga. 
atlve  Patsy  Mink,  and  Legal  Aid  _. 
Hawaii  President  Robert  R.  Mackey.  |S.M. 
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TIME  FOR  THE  DEPARTMEAT  OF 
TRANSPORTATION  TO  AC':q  NOW 
ON  SCHOOLBUS  SAFETY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  over  7  years 
ago,  Congre.ss  gave  to  the  Secre  ;ary  of 
Tran.sporUtion  the  authority  Ut  issue 
regulations  and  to  establish  standi  rds  for 
motor  vehicle  safety.  This  was  m^ant  to 
inchide  standards  for  schoolbus 

Two  snecific  acts,  the  Federal 
way  Safety  Act  and  the  National 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act.  allow 
Secretary  to  approach  this  problem 
different  routes.  The  Highway  Saf  ;ty 
of    1966    instructs    the    Deoartmjnt 
Transportation  to  assist  the  Ststes 
establishing  and  operating  variois 
grams  designed  to  reduce  traffl( 
dents.  The  general  wording  of 
and   the  reliance  on   State 
however,  has  precluded  effective 
action. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  National 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
vests  in  the  Secretary  of 
authority    to   prescribe   Federal 
regulations  for  all  motor  vehicles 
the  act  is  administered  in  the 
ment  of  Transportation  under 
visions  of  the  National  Highway 
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Safety  Administration  —  NHTSA  —  it 
could  serve  as  the  most  capable  tool  for 
establishing  effective  schoolbus  safety 
standards.  The  act  places  the  authority 
to  promulgate  schoolbus  safety  regula- 
tions with  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. Accordingly,  no  new  legislation 
would  be  necessary  if  agency  officials 
carried  out  their  assigned  responsibility. 
During  the  7  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  passage  of  this  act,  41  Federal 
motor  vehicle  standards  have  been 
drafted  by  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  by  its  own  count. 
On  the  surface,  this  appears  to  be  an 
impressive  attempt  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation  to  comply  with  the 
act.  In  fact,  in  its  report  to  the  House 
and  Senate  Commerce  Committees  on 
legislation  introduced  last  year  by  Sen- 
ator Nelson  to  mandate  schoolbus  safety 
standards  by  a  fixed  date,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  pointed  to  these 
41  proposed  regulations  as  clear  evidence 
that  NHTSA  was  satisfactorily  comply- 
ing with  the  stated  intent  of  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966.  The  report  concluded  that  the  new 
legislation  was  not  necessary  in  hght  of 
that  eCfort. 

Further  investigation  reveals,  however, 
that  this  conclusion  is  far  from  accurate 
and  that  the  facts  on  which  it  is  based 
may  be  misleading.  Three  concerned  stu- 
dents at  the  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity Law  School— James  T.  Bruce, 
Carol  A.  Elder  and  Laura  G.  Ross— under 
the  supervision  of  Prof.  John  Banzhaf, 
undertook  an  exhaustive  review  of  these 
41  proposed  regulations  and  presented 
their  findings  in  a  106-page  petition  sent 
to  the  Department  of  Transportation 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  533(e),  49  CFR 
533.31(a).  and  49  C.F.R.  5.11.  Read  to- 
gether, this  statute  and  supporting  Fed- 
eral regulations  establish  the  right  of  any 
interested  person  to  submit  a  petition 
to  the  appropriate  administrator  of  any 
Federal  agency  asking  him  to  issue  new 
regulations  or  to  amend  existing  depart- 
mental regulation  or  rules. 

This  group,  organized  as  "BUS- 
WREC-— BAN  Unsafe  Schoolbuses 
Which  Regularly  Endanger  Children- 
charged  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion with  procrastination  and  outright 
neglect  of  its  statutory  duty  under  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966.  They  further  pro- 
posed eight  separate  engineering  per- 
formance standards  to  insure  schoolbus 
safety:  safety  seats,  rollover  strength 
structural  integrity,  driver  restraints  and 
steering  wheel  delethalization,  front  seat 
passenger  protection,  elimination  of 
stanchions,  and  safer  exit  doors. 

BUSWREC's  petition  also  points  out 
that  only  21  of  the  41  proposed  standards, 
rehed  on  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  stifle  legislation  last  year 
apply  to  schoolbuses.  Furthermore  the 
petition  demonstrates  that  most  of  these 
regulations  were  drafted  for  oasspnger 
car  safety  and  were  extended  to  include 
schoolbuses  seemingly  as  an  after- 
thought. 

Another  alarming  fact  indicated  in  the 
BUSWREC  petition  reveals  that  Jhe 
Department  of  Transportation  classified 
schoolbuses     under     the    category     of 
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"buses"  generally,  and  only  occasionally 
were  they  cited  under  a  separate  classi- 
fication. When  only  one  out  of  72,000 
full-time  employees  in  EXDT  is  working 

on  schoolbus  safety  on  a  full-time  basis 

according  to  a  recent  investigative  series 
by  WTTG-TV— Metromedia— reporter 
John  Goldsmith — neglect  seems  inher- 
ent. 

Just  after  I  became  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  847  in  February,  these  various  charges 
against  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion were  brought  to  my  attention.  S. 
847  is  similar  to  S.  2582,  introduced  last 
year  by  Senator  Nelson,  which  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  argued  was 
not  necessary  in  hght  of  their  41  pro- 
posed regulations.  The  bill  would  amend 
the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966  to  require  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  issue,  within 
18  months  after  enactment,  minimum 
design  standards  concerning  specific  as- 
pects of  schoolbus  safety  performance. 

Shortly  after  I  joined  Senator  Nelson 
and  others  on  S.  847,  several  Congress- 
men and  Senators,  including  myself,  re- 
ceived a  letter,  dated  February  15,  1973 
from  BUSWREC.  This  letter  thoroughly 
explained  the  reasons  underlying  their 
petition  to  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. Their  principal  conclusion  was 
that: 

In  the  past  4  "/a  years.  DOT  has  Issued  or 
proposed  only  four  bus  standards  which  can 
be  said  to  have  involved  any  significant 
agency  effort,  and  these  four  standards  have 
undesirable  limitations.  Contrast  this  to  the 
41  existing  or  proposed  standards  listed  In 
the  DOT  outline  which  gave  the  Impression 
of  a  conscientious  ongoing  Federal  effort  to 
Improve  schoolbus  safety. 

The  real  difference  involves  the  com- 
prehensiveness and  effectiveness  of  the 
DOT  standards.  Unfortunately,  neither 
of  these  factors  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidered by  this  Department  in  f ormulat  - 
ing  standards.  Ultimately,  it  will  be  th» 
difference  between  the  number  of  ch?l  - 
dren  who  are  needlessly  killed  or  maimed, 
and  those  who  would  have  gone  un- 
harmed if  protected  by  adequate  safety 
standards. 

As  more  data,  substantiating  BUS- 
V/REC's  charges  was  received,  I  sought, 
an  explanation  of  this  apparent  disre- 
gard by  DOT  for  the  safety  of  the  20  mil- 
lion American  children  who  ride  school- 
buses  each  day. 

On  March  1,  1973.  I  wrote  Secretary 
Claude  Brinegar,  explaining  that  I  co- 
sponsored  S.  847  because  I  had  become 
convinced  that  NHTSA  had  abdicated  its 
public  responsibility  under  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966.  In  that  letter,  to  be  printed  in  its 
entirety  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
I  asked  Secretary  Brinegar  personally  to 
investigate  ^^hether  the  Department  had 
failed  to  follow  the  clear  instructions  of 
that  act,  requiring  promulgation  of  Fed- 
eral standards  for  safer  schoolbuses. 

I  pointed  out  to  the  Secretary  that 
even  the  regulation  of  just  a  little  over 
a  month  ago  for  safer  bus  seats  was  not 
without  a  history  of  unacceptable  delay. 
The  long  overdue  proposal  came  after  a 
5  year  hiatus  and  only  after  the  BUS- 
WREC report  was  issued.  By  contrast, 
seat  standards  have  been  in  effect  for 
regular  autos  since  1968. 


On  further  analysis,  it  now  turns  out 
that  even  this  seat  regulation  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  It  wholly  ignores  a 
recent  recommendation  by  the  New  York 
State  Automobile  Association  to  that 
State's  legislature  proposing  a  padded 
seat  compartment,  including  a  padded 
shoulder  rail,  padded  armrests,  and  high- 
back  rearward  facing  seats.  The  pro- 
posed standard  also  does  not  apply  to 
side-facing  seats  commonly  found  on 
"short  route"  buses  and  does  not  ade- 
quately provide  for  seat  integrity  in  side- 
impact  situations.  Moreover,  the  pro- 
posed standard  leaves  unmentioned  such 
interior  features  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  passenger  seats  as  overhead 
tiand  grasps,  hazardous  window  frame 
structure,  and  aisle  poles. 

Finally,  I  pointed  out  to  Secretary 
Brinegar  that  figures,  furnished  by  a 
NHTSA  spokesman  and  cited  in  a  Wash- 
ington Post  article  of  February  28,  1973, 
conservatively  estimated  that  over  1.4 
million  American  children  ride  to  school 
each  day  dangerously  standing  in  the 
aisles.  The  article  concluded  that  no 
major  attempt  to  reduce  this  number 
of  standees  had  been  implemented  by 
DOT,  even  though  standard  17,  part  204, 
title  23,  Public  Transportation  Safety,  is- 
sued May  6,  1972,  effective  June  6,  1972, 
prohibits  this  dangerous  condition. 

On  March  19,  1973,  I  received  what  I 
regretfully  considered  to  be  an  unsatis- 
factory response  from  Secretary  Brine- 
gar. Basically,  the  Secretary  related  that 
the  NHTSA  was  currently  reviewing 
many  of  the  possible  safety  coimtermeas- 
ures  which  I  mentioned  in  my  letter  to 
him,  but  the  response  implied  that  all 
was  proceeding  space  so  far  as  schoolbus 
safety  was  concerned. 

It  appears  that  DOT  feels  that  what 
in  some  instances  has  been  referred  to  as 
"the  yellow  tin  can"  which  we  call  a 
schoolbus  is  not  in  urgent  need  of  man- 
datory standards  for  rollover  protection, 
efficiency  and  integrity  of  joints,  emer- 
gency exists,  floor  strength,  and  the  elim- 
ination of  padding  of  interior  poles. 

In  light  of  the  47,000  schoolbus  acci- 
dents costing  150  lives  and  injuring  5,600 
persons  in  1971  alone,  I  could  not  dis- 
agree more  with  the  Department's  assess- 
ment. If  DOT  does  not  reorder  priorities 
and  act  shortly,  I  plan  to  call  for  an  in- 
vestigation in  the  very  near  future  within 
the  Senate  Permanent  Investigations 
Subcommittee,  on  which  I  serve  as  the 
ranking  minority  member. 

As  a  result  of  this  apparent  lack  of 
concern  on  the  part  of  DOT,  i  have 
written  directly  to  the  presidents  of  the 
major  schoolbus  manufacturing  com- 
panies enlisting  their  support  and  sug- 
gestions for  comprehensive  Federal 
safety  standards.  I  am  awaiting  their  re- 
plies, in  the  hope  that  the  industry  will  be 
more  responsive  to  this  urgent  situation 
than  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

In  order  for  Senators  who  are  partic- 
ularly interested  in  this  problem  to 
have  a  complete  record  of  the  entire  ex- 
change of  correspondence  referred  to 
above,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  documents  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point:  my  March  1  letter 
to  Secretary  Brinegar;  Secretary  Brine- 


gar's  March  19  response  to  my  letter;  and 
BUSWREC's  March  21  memorandum, 
commenting  on  Secretary  Brinegar's  re- 
sponse to  me.  I  also  request  that  the  orig- 
inal BUSWREC  letter  of  February  15, 
1973,  with  attached  appendices  be  in- 
cluded at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C.,  March  1, 1973. 
Hon.  Claude  S.  Brinegar, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  In  the  last  several 
months  I  have  become  Increasingly  con- 
cerned about  the  safety  of  the  20  million 
American  children  who  ride  schoolbuses 
each  day.  On  February  8,  1973,  I  co-sponsored 
a  bUl  (S.  847)  that  would  finaUy  require  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  Issue 
comprehensive  safety  standards  for  the  de- 
sign and  construction  of  new  schoolbuses  by 
a  date  certain.  Mandatory  standards  would 
be  required  for  emergency  exits.  Interior 
protection  for  occupants,  floor  strength, 
seating  systems,  crashworthlness  of  body 
and  frame,  vehicle  operating  systems,  win- 
dows, windshields,  fuel  systems,  exhaust 
systems,  and  fiammablUty  of  Interior 
materials. 

I  supported  that  bill,  frankly,  because 
I  am  convinced  that  NHTSA  has  abdicated  Its 
public  responsibility  under  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  promulgate  Federal  standards  for  sr.fe 
schoolbuses.  I  would  ask  you  to  Investigate 
whether  there  has  not  been  a  dereliction  of 
duty  In  the  fact  that  the  Department  has 
failed  to  promulgate  certain  elementary  pre- 
cautions and  regulations  to  prevent  school- 
bus  accidents.  In  1971  there  were  47,0(X) 
schoolbus  accidents,  taking  150  lives  and  In- 
juring some  5,600  persons,  many  of  the  In- 
juries particularly  resulting  from  weak 
structural  design  which  allowed  the  buses 
to  crumble  upon  Impact.  Too  many  buses 
have  too  many  Joints  and  far  too  few  rivets 
fastening  the  sheet  metal  exterior  to  the 
bus  frame.  As  a  result,  upon  impact  during 
a  collision,  the  sheet  metal  not  Infrequently 
peels  back  almost  like  a  giant  cookie  cutter 
and  needlessly  lacerates  children  riding  on 
the  bus.  Moreover,  parts  of  the  bus  have  been 
known  to  break  apart  In  such  circumstances. 

Many  other  tragedies  result  from  poor 
seating  design  with  the  chest  and  heads 
of  children  propelled  Into  Inflexible  metal 
bars  atop  seat  backs.  Still  other  children 
suffer  serious  Injury  when  their  bodies  are 
thrust  forward  over  low  seat  bicks  and  Into 
steel  protrusions  in  the  front  of  schoolbuses. 

Seven  years  ago,  the  Congress  gave  DOT 
the  power  to  issue  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards  which  would  prevent  "unreason- 
able risk  of  death  or  Injury"  In  schoolbus 
accidents.  It  Is  a  tragic  commentary  on  the 
carrying  out  of  that  mandate  that  today 
Congress  sees  a  need  for  "kick  In  the  pants" 
legislation  to  spur  NHTSA  Into  action  that 
Is  long  overdue. 

Last  year  when  legislation  nearly  Identi- 
cal to  S.  847  was  Introduced,  Congress  was 
Informed  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion that  such  legislation  was  unnecessary. 
An  impressive  list  of  41  schoolbus  safety 
standards  (Issued  or  proposed)  was  offered 
as  evidence  that  NHTSA  was  pursuing  Its 
mandate  vigorously.  No  doubt  the  relevant 
Commerce  Committees  of  both  Houses  were 
soothed  by  these  assurances. 

I  am  disturbed,  however,  that  the  Con- 
gress was  misled.  A  number  of  Congressmen 
and  Senators,  including  myself,  recently  re- 
ceived an  In-depth  analysis  of  the  41  school- 
bus  safety  standards  allegedly  Issued  or  pro- 
posed by  NHTSA.  A  group  of  George  Wash- 
ington   University   law   students — organized 


to  ban  unsafe  schoolbuses  which  regularly 
endanger  children  (BUSWREC) — took  the 
time  to  exhaustively  scrutinize  all  motor 
vehicle  safety  standards  applicable  to  school - 
buses  that  had  been  issued  or  proposed  as  of 
December  31.  1972.  I  find  their  principal  con- 
clusion, expressed  In  a  letter  to  me  dated 
15  February  1973  (which  I  am  attaching), 
to  be  most  upsetting : 

".  .  .  In  the  past  4Vi  years,  DOT  has  Issued 
or  proposed  only  four  bus  standards  which 
can  be  said  to  have  involved  any  significant 
agency  effort,  and  these  four  standards  have 
undesirable  limitations.  Contrast  this  to  the 
41  existing  or  proposed  standards  listed  in 
the  DOT  outline  which  gave  the  Impression 
of  a  conscientious  ongoing  Federal  effort  to 
Improve  schoolbus  safety." 

If  NHTSA 's  presentations  have  not  been 
dupllcltous,  at  the  very  best  the  agency  has 
not  been  wholly  candid  about  Its  progress  In 
the  area  of  schoolbus  safety. 

Last  week  the  agency  finally  proposed  a 
bus  seating  standard  which  apparently  has 
been  In  development  for  about  5  years  now. 
First,  let  me  say  that  Its  arrival,  however 
belated.  Is  welcome.  Probably  no  other  sin- 
gle standard  was  as  sorely  needed  to  pro- 
tect the  millions  of  children  who  ride  school- 
buses  dally. 

As  I  read  this  standard,  however.  I  can't 
help  but  wonder  If  the  major  portion  of  it 
could  not  have  been  Issued  years  earlier. 
High  seatbacks,  padding,  strong  seat  anchor- 
ages, and  seat  belts  are  all  the  kind  of  safety 
features  that  were  Incorporated  into  auto- 
mobiles at  least  five  years  ago.  Even  if  this 
proposal  Is  finalized,  buses  are  not  expected 
to  Incorporate  the  required  equipment  un- 
til after  September  1,  1974. 

If  such  a  rudimentary  and  vital  standard 
took  this  long,  how  much  longer — how  many 
more  months  and  years — must  we  wait  for 
more  Improvements  in  schoolbus  safety?  How 
many  children  will  be  needlessly  maimed  or 
even  killed  before  NHTSA  overcomes  Its  in- 
ertia again  to  recognize  and  proclaim  the 
obvious? 

I  am  also  concerned  about  another  .irea 
of  schoolbus  safety  which  apparently  has 
been  neglected  by  NHTSA  and  that  is  the 
enforcement  of  Standard  17,  Part  204.  Title 
23,  Pupil  Transportation  Safety.  In  partic- 
ular, this  standard  clearly  prohibits  standees 
on  schoolbuses  while  In  motion.  Yesterday's 
Washington  Post  cited  a  "conservative"  tst!- 
mate  coming  from  a  NHTSA  spokesman  and 
based  on  1970  figures  that  over  1.4  mllMon 
children  ride  to  school  each  day  dangerously 
standing  In  the  aisles  of  schoolbuses. 

I  realize  that  the  states  have  primary  re- 
sponsibility to  enforce  these  rules,  but  when 
the  states  fail  to  do  so  the  Federal  govern- 
ment is  authorized  to  reduce  Federal  funding 
as  an  Incentive  to  compliance.  If  I  am  wrong 
and  NHTSA  Is  encouraging  state  ccmpllanc-. 
then  plea.se  Inform  me.  To  aid  In  the  en- 
forcement of  this  requirement,  would  it  not 
be  feasible  to  request  through  a  press  release 
that  any  parent  who  discovers  that  his  child 
is  forced  to  stand  on  a  schoolbus  enroute  to 
or  from  school  should  contact  NHTSA  im- 
mediately? 

Claude,  this  letter  is  written  with  regr?t, 
because  under  the  leadership  of  NHTS.^  Ad- 
ministrator, Douglas  Toms,  the  aeency  h.T« 
established  an  outstanding  record  of  promt:'.- 
gating  effective  safety  standards  iii  ether 
phases  of  motor  vehicle  safety.  I  regret  hl» 
announced  departure  from  that  post  becav.s* 
I  believe  that  his  vigorous  concern  for  atito- 
mobile  safety  would  have  been  carried  ovei 
into  the  schoolbus  area.  Perhaps  it  was  a 
matter  of  priorities.  But  the  priority  need 
for  prompt  and  concentrated  attention  to 
schoolbus  safety  cannot  be  overstated.  I  cnly 
hope  that  past  neglect  In  the  area  of  school- 
bus  safety  will  be  remedied  forthwith.  I  en- 
cotirage  ycu  personally  to  look  into  this  mat- 
ter and  energize  the  agency  effort  so  th.it  fur- 
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ther  legislation  and  other  such  sticfull  will 
be  rendered  unnecessary. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  H.  PercIt. 

U.S.  SexatoT. 
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The  Secretary  op  Transportatio  f 
Washington.  DC,  March  19 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Committee  on  Government  Operatic 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  Thank  you 
letter    of    March    1.    1973,    commen 
school   bus  safety,  and  enclcslng  a 
your    correspondence    from    Mr 
Bruce.    The    petition    to    which    Mr 
refers  wad  submitted  by  Mr.  Lowell 
Director.  Center  for  Auto  Safety,  on 
ber  29,  1972.  In  accordance  with     _ 
governing  the  answering  of  petitio 

The  Department  shares  your 
school  bus  .lafety.  It  should  be  ._ 
that   the  estimated  pupil  fatality 
1971  was  83.  Of  these.  17  were  pupil 
bus.  33  were  pupils  r\in  over  by  the 
33    were   pupils  run   over  by   other 
Despite  the  small  number  of  fatalllies 
Department   recognizes   the   need   to 
the  well-being  of  .school  children  wljlle 
are  being  transported  to  and  from  s 
school  buses.  To  this  end,  the 
Is  working  to  improve  school  bus  sa 
der   both   the   Highway  Safety   Act 
National   Traffic  and   Motor   Vehicle 
Act. 

Under    the   Highway   Safety   Act, 
partment.   in   May    1972   made  what 
slders   to   be   a   significant    advance 
regulation  of  school  bus  operation. 
Highway   Safety   Program   Standard 
Pupil   Transportation   Safety.   The 
is   designed   to   Improve  Stat*  pro 
transporting  pupils  safely  In  urban 
areas  by  setting  requirements  for 
safe  equipment;  maintenance  of  _^_ 
selection,  training,  and  supervlslon^ol 
and  maintenance  personnel:  and  adrr  I 
tlve  provisions  In   the   field  of  pupl 
portatlon. 

In  general.  Standard  No    17  has  „ 
received  and  is  being  Implemented 
States   through   the   various  legls 
administrative    bodies    that    have 
bUity  for  Implementing  the  ._ 
the  standard.   Since   standard 
tion  requires  considerable  resource's 
ordination  of  numerous  public  and 
groups,   the   Act  contemplates 
tion   over   a   reasonable   period   of    . 
most  cases   the   States   are   afforded   „ 
years  to  achieve  full   Implementatlc  n 
need  for  several  years  for  Implementjitl 
especially  true  with  respect  to  the 
requirement  prohibiting  standees  t( 
you    refer.    The    National    Highway 
Safety    Administration     (NHTSA)     . 
couraged  States  to  being  Immediately 
solutions   to   their   standee   problen 
officials  have  begun  to  develop  plans 
Islatlve     amendments,     rerouting 
scheduling  plans,  and  additional  vehicle 
chases  that  may  be   necessary  to 
standees.   We   hope   to   see   some   s.„ 
advances  in  this  tu-ea  as  more  States 
administrative   and   substantive 
in  the  area  of  pupil  transportation 

There  has  also  been  significant 
under  the  Vehicle  Safety  Act.  The 
of  all  safety  standards  promulgated 
under  this  Act,  including  those 

school  buses,  were  Initially  , „ 

Improve    passenger    car    performanci 
this   vehicle    type    represents   80   pe 
the  vehicle  population.  A  great  deal 
research   and  standard  development!  1 
was  put  into  this  effort   Many  of  these 
ards  address  basic  safety  problems 
common  to  several  vehicle  types,  1. 
buses    The  standards  are.  therefore 
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prlate  for  application  to  buses.  The  fact  that 
limited  additional  effort  was  necessary  to 
adapt  the  requirements  does  not  detract 
from  the  safety  benefits  of  these  standards. 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  some  adapta- 
tion efforts.  It  is  also  true  that  issuance  of 
safety  standards  normally  necessitates  the 
shutdown  and  changeover  of  vehicle  assem- 
bly lines.  Passenger  car  assembly  lines  are 
usually  shutdown  annually  to  accommodate 
a  model  year  change,  while  the  shutdown 
and  changes  of  truck  and  bus  assembly  lines 
are  considerably  longer.  Thus,  a  longer  lead- 
time  is  needed  by  the  truck  and  bus  In- 
dustry for  the  introduction  of  standards  If  a 
complete  disruption  of  the  truck  or  bus 
assembly  process  is  to  be  avoided.  For  this 
reason,  truck  and  bus  standards  became  ef- 
fective at  a  later  date. 

We  have  recently  Instituted  several  im- 
portant rulemakings  relating  specifically  to 
buses.  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Standard  No.  217, 
Bus  Window  Retention  and  Release,  is  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  possibility  of  pupil  ejec- 
tion and  will  aid  in  emergency  egress.  The 
standard  also  provides  for  the  Identification 
of  emergency  exists.  Also,  on  February  29, 
1973.  a  Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking  was 
Issued  on  bus  passenger  seating  and  crash 
protection.  The  proposed  standard  would  re- 
quire buses  to  have  passenger  seats  that  are 
stronger,  higher,  and  less  hostile  on  Impact 
than  present  seats.  An  alternative  seat  belt 
restraint  system  is  provided  that  employs  lap 
belts  and  sequential  warning  systems. 

Many  planned  research  and  developmental 
efforts  discussed  in  the  Department's  earlier 
submissions  are  also  continuing.  Crash  Avoid- 
ance Standards,  particularly  on  direct  and 
Indirect  visibility  aids  for  the  school  bus 
driver  to  prevent  him  from  Inadvertently 
running  over  the  child,  continue  to  be  stud- 
led.  This  is  especially  Important  In  view  of 
the  high  percentage  of  pupil  fatalities  (66  of 
83  total)  that  are  outside  the  vehicle.  In 
addition.  Highway  Safety  Program  Standard 
17  Includes  requirements  relating  to  school 
vehicle  Identification  and  regulation  of  other 
motorists  around  the  vehicle,  as  well  as  re- 
quirements for  mirrors. 

Crash  Survivability  Standards  will  further 
reduce  the  Injuries  and  fatalities  experienced 
by  children  Inside  the  bus.  These  standards 
are  concerned  with  occupant  protection,  of 
which  the  new  seating  standard  Is  a  part,  as 
well  as  the  structural  Integrltv  of  the  bus 
Itself.  The  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  has  recommended  that  school  bus 
structTires  he  Improved,  oartlcularly  In  the 
area  of  Joint  construction.  NHTSA  Is  pres- 
ently drafting  a  new  standard  which  ad- 
dresses this  problem  and  has  scheduled  It  for 
early  release. 

In  addition,  a  School  Bus  Structural  Im- 
provement Proeram  Is  being  Included  In  the 
NHTSA  FY  1973  research  programs.  The  re- 
search Is  Intended  to  establish  the  perform- 
ance of  current  model  buses  by  a  series  of 
structural  and  ooeratlonal  tests,  and  by 
structurally  modifying  an  advanced  "pro- 
totype" bu<:  and  test  Its  performance.  This 
proBT'im  win  Dolnt  the  way  toward  future 
Imnroved  school  bus  safety  standards. 

The  NHTSA  Is  currently  re^'lewlng  many 
of  the  Dosslble  safety  countermea.su  res  men- 
tioned by  you  and  those  which  are  Included  In 
the  petition  to  which  you  have  referred. 
All  of  the  docket  Information  and  other 
sources.  Inciudln"?  research  renorts  related 
to  school  bus  s-ifetv.  are  being  used  for  con- 
sideration In  Imolementlne  the  NHTSA 
course  of  nation  on  school  bus  ni'prnaklne. 

I  appreciate  vour  bringing  this  critical  sit- 
uation to  mv  attention,  and  I  share  your  con- 
cern for  the  safety  of  children  who  ride  in 
school  buses  everyday.  If  I  may  be  of  any 
further  assistance,  please  contact  me. 
Sincerely, 

Claude  S.  Brinecar. 


Memorandum 


March  22,  1973. 
To  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy. 

Prom  Carol  Elder,  Laura  Ross,  Jim  Bruce: 
BUSWREC  (Ban  Unsafe  Schoolbuses 
Which    Regularly    Endanger   Children). 

Re  Schoolbus  Safety:  March  19  Response  of 
Department  of  Transportation  Secretary 
Brinegar  to  Letter  of  Senator  Percy  dated 
March  1,  1973. 

The  following  Issues  are  raised  by  Secre- 
tary Brinegar's  response: 

disparate  statistics 

Secretary  Brinegar  says  that  an  "esti- 
mated" 17  children  were  killed  while  passen- 
gers in  schoolbuses  in  1971.  While  this  figure 
is  subject  to  dispute  because  of  the  lack  of 
accurate  or  comparable  reporting  by  states, 
a  much  more  significant  figure  in  any  con- 
sideration of  the  magnitude  of  the  schoolbus 
safety  problem  is  the  sum  of  5,600  disabling 
injuries  in  schoolbus  accidents  In  1971.  The 
latter  figure  does  not  even  Include  the  un- 
doubtedly thousands  of  reported  and  unre- 
ported nondisabling  injuries,  nor  does  It 
include  injuries — disabling  or  otherwise — In 
the  following  states:  Alaska,  Connecticut, 
Georgia,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island.  Wyoming.  (National  Safety 
Council — Accident  Pacts,  1972 — p.  93) 

All  these  injuries  to  passengers  are  for 
the  most  part  unnecessary  and  senseless  re- 
sults of  Departmental  and  industrial  In- 
action in  not  requiring  a  safer  vehicle. 
Furthermore,  the  NHTSA  1971  figure  of  17 
fatalities  Is  very  suspect  considering  the 
fact  that  we  know  of  one  recent  schoolbus 
accident  alone  In  1972,  in  New  Mexico,  in 
which  there  were  19  passenger  deaths.  There 
are  290,000  schoolbuses  in  the  U.S. 

The  figures  cited  in  your  letter  of  March  1 
had  been  cited  earlier  by  former  DOT  Secre- 
tary John  Volpe. 

implementation   of  standard   17 

In  his  reply,  Secretary  Brinegar  states, 
with   respect  to  Standard    17: 

"Since  standard  Implementation  requires 
considerable  resources  and  coordination  of 
numerous  public  and  private  groups,  the 
Act  contemplates  Implementation  over  a 
reasonable  period  of  time.  In  most  cases  the 
States  are  afforded  several  years  to  achieve 
full  implementation.  The  need  for  several 
years  for  Implementation  is  especially  true 
with  respect  to  the  standard  requirement 
prohibiting  standees  to  which  you  refer.  The 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion (NHTSA)  has  encouraged  States  to  be- 
gin Immediately  to  seek  solutions  to  their 
standee  problem." 

The  passage  above  is  an  exercise  In  obfus- 
cation  and  another  attempt  to  deflect  criti- 
cism of  DOT'S  nonfeasance  by  misleading  a 
concerned  Member  of  Congress.  When  Stand- 
ard 17  was  Issued  on  May  6,  1972.  it  was  ac- 
companied with  the  traditional  comments 
of  the  Administrator  of  NHTSA,  excerpts  of 
which  are  set  forth  below.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  the  Pupil  Transportation  Safety 
requirements  were  divided  into  4  distinct 
categories: 

A.  Administration 

B.  Identification  and  equipment 

C.  Operation 

D.  Vehicle  maintenance 

The  "no  standees"  provision  was  Included 
under  category  "C.  Operation"  as  part  C. 
(3)  Id)  (2) .  The  question  of  when  compliance 
would  be  required  was  specifically  addressed 
by  Administrator  Etouglas  Toms  in  the  com- 
ments which  explain  the  standards: 

"It  is  expected  that  States  will  begin  im- 
mediately to  Implement  the  administrative, 
operational  and  maintenance  requirements 
of  the  Standard  by  developing  whatever  pro- 
grams   are   possible    for   the    1972-73   school 


year.  Of  particular  importance  are  establish- 
ment of  an  administrative  authority,  devel- 
opment of  schoolbus  inspection  procedures, 
and  programs  for  proper  selection  and  train- 
ing of  schoolbus  drivers. 

"It  is  understood  that  since  the  schoolbus 
fleet  represents  an  existing  capital  invest- 
ment, the  equipment  and  identification  re- 
quirements may  be  less  susceptible  to  im- 
mediate compliance.  It  is  expected,  how- 
ever, that  States  will  begin  imme- 
diately to  develop  programs  showing  the 
long-range  plans  for  achieving  full  compli- 
ance with  these  as  with  all  other  require- 
ments within  a  reasonable  period  of  time." 
(Federal  Register.  Vol.  37,  No.  89,  p.  9212, 
Saturday,  May  6, 1972) 

Thus.  NHTSA  expected  that  there  would  be 
immediate  implementation  of  Categories  A, 
C,  and  D.  Whatever  programs  that  were 
possible  for  the  1972-73  school  year  were  ex- 
pected to  be  immediately  developed.  The  "no 
standees"  provision  Is  Included  under  this 
urgency  deadline. 

Implicit  In  this  language  Is  the  assump- 
tion that  any  delay  in  Implementation  of 
Categories  A,  C,  or  D  could  be  justified  only 
If  the  Secretary  were  convinced  that  the 
particular  provisions  In  question  were  not 
within  the  realm  of  possibility  for  Immedi- 
ate Implementation. 

The  less  urgent  "reasonable  period  of  time" 
deadline  was  reserved  for  "Category  B.  Iden- 
tification and  equipment"  and  for  other  cate- 
gory requirements  that  could  not  possibly 
be  met  In  the  1972-73  school  year. 

This  Is  not  Just  legalistic  hairsplitting.  It  is 
clear  that  DOT  has  effectively  repealed  this 
sense  of  urgency  with  respect  to  categories  on 
administration,  operation,  and  vehicle  main- 
tenance, including  the  "no  standees  provi- 
sion." By  simple  misinterpretation  and  ob- 
fuscatlon  of  the  original  standard,  DOT  has 
gutted  Standard  17  for  the  next  several  years. 

The  Federal  Highway  Safety  Act  is  un- 
equivocal as  to  the  Secretary's  duty: 

"Federal  aid  highway  funds  apportioned  on 
or  after  January  1,  1969,  to  any  State  which  Is 
not  implementing  a  highway  safety  pro- 
gram approved  by  the  Secretary  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section  shall  be  reduced  by 
amounts  equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the 
amounts  which  would  otherwise  be  appor- 
tioned to  such  State  under  section  104  of 
this  title,  until  such  time  as  such  State  is 
Implementing  an  approved  highway  safety 
program.  Whenever  he  determines  It  to  be  In 
the  public  Interest,  the  Secretary  may  sus- 
pend, for  such  periods  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary, the  application  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence to  a  State.  Any  amount  which  Is  with- 
held from  apportionment  to  any  State  under 
this  section  shall  be  reapportioned  to  the 
other  States  In  accordance  with  the  applica- 
ble provisions  of  law."  (Public  Law  89-564. 
Title  I— Highway  Safety  Section  101,  Title  23, 
Chapter  4  Highway  Safety  Section  402(b) 
(2)(c)). 

Thus,  If  Secretary  Brinegar  believes  it  is  in 
the  public  Interest  to  delay  the  Implementa- 
tion of  Standard  17,  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  "no  standees"  provision,  that  should 
be  made  clear.  The  question  he  faces  Is 
whether  It  Is  In  the  public  interest  for  over 
1.44  million  children  to  ride  to  school  each 
day  standing  up  for  the  next  "several  years.  ' 

it  has  been  nearly  10  months  since  Stand- 
ard 17  became  effective  (June  6,  1972).  Net 
one  cent  of  highway  construction  funds  has 
been  withheld  as  a  result  of  action  by  the 
Secretary  to  "encourage"  compliance  with 
Standard  17. 

adaptation  op  Atrro  standards  to 
schoolbuses 

In  the  second  paragraph  of  page  two  of  his 
letter.  Secretary  Brinegar  discusses  the  De- 
partment's activity  under  the  Vehicle  Safety 
Act.  He  discusses  why  many  of  the  stand- 
ards first  applied  to  cars  were  later  made 
applicable  to  buses:  "The  fact  that  limited 


additional  effort  was  necessary  to  adapt  the 
requirements  does  not  detract  from  the  safety 
benefits  of  these  standards. '  The  Secretary 
apparently  missed  the  point  that  Senator 
Percy  was  trying  to  make  In  his  March  1  let- 
ter. If  Indeed,  as  the  Secretary  puts  It,  these 
earlier  auto  standards  "address  basic  safety 
problems  that  are  common  to  several  ve- 
hicle types.  Including  buses"  and  these  auto 
standards  ".  .  .  are,  therefore,  appropriate 
for  application  to  buses"  and  only  "limited 
additional  effort  was  necessary  to  adapt  the 
requirements"  to  buses — then  why  was  there 
such  a  prolonged  delay  (5  years)  before  the 
adaptation  was  completed? 

priorities  against  delays 

Senator  Percy  expressed  the  belief  In  his 
letter  that  the  reason  for  delay  In  pro:nul- 
gatlng  needed  standards  was  really  a  prob- 
lem of  agency  priorities.  However,  Secretary 
Brinegar  suggests  a  much  more  disturbing 
explanation : 

"A  longer  leadtlme  Is  needed  by  the  truck 
and  bus  Industry  for  the  Introduction  6f 
standards  If  a  complete  disruption  of  the 
truck  or  bus  assembly  process  Is  to  be  avoid- 
ed. For  this  reason,  truck  and  bus  standards 
became  effective  at  a  later  date." 

Secretary  Brinegar  has  thereby  rewritten 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  so  that  assembly 
line  convenience  displaces  passenger  safety. 
It  would  appear  that  the  public  must  wait 
until  the  bus  and  truck  Industries  decide  to 
shut  down  their  assembly  lines  before  safety 
standards  can  be  Implemented. 

Furthermore.  Secretary  Brinegar  heralds 
a  new  policy  of  disincentives  to  innovation 
In  the  transportation  Industry:  manufactur- 
ers should,  by  this  reasoning,  minimize  Im- 
provements In  their  vehicles  so  that  as- 
sembly line  shutdowns  become  less  frequent. 
In  this  manner  an  even  longer  "leadtlme" 
will  become  necessary. 

If  Indeed  a  longer  leadtlme  Is  needed  to 
give  adequate  notice  to  the  truck  and  bus 
manufacturers,  then  why  doesn't  NHTSA 
issue  the  standards  immediately,  but  In- 
crease the  period  between  the  standard's  is- 
suance and  its  effective  date?  This  would  give 
a  longer  period  of  effective  notice  to  the  In- 
dustry. Normally,  the  lag  time  is  about  two 
years,  and  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  Sec- 
retary to  grant  extensions. 

Finally,  except  for  the  proposed  standard 
on  seating  which,  if  adopted,  will  not  be- 
come effective  until  September,  1974,  there 
really  are  no  Federal  standards  covering  buses 
which  would  require  any  major  structural 
changes.  For  the  most  part,  the  only  disrup- 
tion Involved  would  be  changing  the  sub- 
component fed  into  the  assembly  line.  The 
effect  on  the  assembly  line  itself  would  be 
minimal. 

recent  rulemaking  proposals  of  dot 

On  page  3  of  the  Brinegar  letter,  two  re- 
cent rulemakings  relating  specifically  to 
buses  are  discussed.  Standard  217,  Bus  Win- 
dow Retention  and  Release  was  issued  on 
May  10,  1972,  and  will  be  effective  Septem- 
ber 1,  1973.  It  sets  the  minimum  total  area 
of  unobstructed  openings  for  emergency  exits 
on  buses  but  schoolbuses  are  explicitly  ex- 
cluded from  this  requirement!  If  a  schoolbus 
happens  to  contain  push-out  windows  (few 
do)  or  other  emergency  exits,  then  these 
exits  must  conform  to  certain  standards  for 
identification  of  the  exit,  means  of  open- 
ing the  exit  and  a  requirement  that  an  indi- 
vidual can  pass  unobstructed  through  the 
exit.  This  standard  also  requires  the  window 
frames  (excluding  the  windshield)  to  retain 
the  window  when  a  test  force  Is  applied 
such  as  might  be  exerted  by  a  person  being 
thrown  against  it. 

The  other  standard  concerns  bus  passenger 
seating  and  crash  protection.  It  Is  long  over- 
due but  sorely  needed.  Nevertheless,  it  has 
several  weaknesses,  a  number  of  which  were 
pointed  out  by  the  Insurance  Institute  for 


Highway  Safety  Status  Report  of  February 
26,  1973: 

The  standard  would  not  apply  to  side- 
facing  or  rear-facing  seats  commonly  found 
on  "short  route"  buses 

The  proposal  has  no  requirements  for  seat 
strengths  in  oblique  or  side  force  loadings. 

The  proposal  does  not  address  hostile  win- 
dow frame  structures,  overhead  hand  grasps, 
foot  rests,  luggage  racks,  aisle  poles  or  other 
needlessly  hazardous  bus  interior  features 
that  are  located  outside  a  small,  designated 
zone  directly  ahead  of  the  passenger  seats. 

If  bus  makers  choose  to  Install  belts,  seat 
anchorages  would  have  to  be  stronger  than 
on  seats  without  belts.  "Forward"  and  "rear- 
ward" seat  strength  performance  tests  would 
also  be  modified.  Under  the  proposal,  pas- 
senger belt  anchorages  (which  are  required 
to  be  attached  to  the  seat)  would  be  tested 
under  a  pull  of  only  1,000  pounds.  Under  a 
standard  already  In  existence  (FMVSS  210), 
seat  belt  anchorages  for  passengers  and  driv- 
ers of  cars  and  trucks  and  for  bus  drivers 
are  tested  under  a  pull  of  5,000  pounds. 

However,  there  Is  another  more  glaring 
deficiency  in  the  proposal.  If  the  manufac- 
turer does  not  choose  to  Install  belts,  then 
in  an  accident  where  the  bus  Impacts  at  an 
oblique  angle  or  Is  hit  from  the  side  or  rolls 
over,  there  is  no  provision  for  preventing  the 
occupants  from  flying  out  of  their  seats.  In 
November  of  1968  the  National  Motor  Vehi- 
cle Safety  Advisory  Council  recommended 
that  any  seat  standard  Include  "protection 
from  side  Impact  by  use  of  arm  rests  ..." 
In  response  to  the  Council's  recommenda- 
tions on  seats,  the  NHTSA  acknowledged  in 
September,  1969,  that  they  were  working  on 
a  seat  standard:  "This  proposal  Includes  re- 
quirements for  high  seat  back,  stat  an- 
chorages, padded  armrests  (on  the  aisle  side) 
.  .  ."  (emphasis  added).  In  research  done  on 
bus  safety  at  UCLA  a  safety  seat  was  de- 
signed, built  and  tested.  It  included  a  safety 
armrest  that  would  restrain  the  occupants 
If  thrown  to  the  side  during  a  collision. 
Somehow  along  the  way  NHTSA  dropped  this 
critical  component  of  the  safe  bus  seat. 

Finally,  the  performance  standard  Is 
worded  so  that  the  anchorage  of  each  seat 
will  be  tested  individually.  There  Is  no 
guarantee  that  in  an  accident  the  floor  struc- 
ture to  which  the  seats  are  attached  will  re- 
main strong  when  a/2  the  seats  are  subjected 
to  the  Impact  decelerations  simultaneously. 

SUMMARY 

Secretary  Brinegar  is  not  responsive  to  the 
question  of  why  within  the  last  4>2  years 
DOT  has  issued  or  proposed  now  only  5  bus 
standards  which  can  be  said  to  have  In- 
volved any  significant  agency  effort.  (Senator 
Percy's  letter  mentioned  4  as  of  the  end  of 

1972 the    bus   seating   standard    has   since 

been  proposed.)  Those  standards  are:  Bus 
Seating,  Bus  Window  Retention  and  Release 
(No.  217  mentioned  above);  Hydraulic  Brake 
Systems  (No.  105)  which  will  not  be  effec- 
tive until  September  1,  1975;  Air  Brake  Sys- 
tems (No.  120)  which  does  not  require  any 
bus  to  have  these  safest  of  brakes  but  rather 
imposes  restrictions  on  those  buses  which  do 
have  air  brakes;  and  finally  the  standard  on 
Direct  Fields  of  View  Is  only  proposed. 


February  15.  1973. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy  :  We  are  a  group  of 
three  George  Washington  University  Law 
Students  who  are  concerned,  as  you  are.  for 
the  safety  of  the  twenty  million  children 
who  travel  dally  in  schoolbuses.  In  December 
1972,  we  submitted  to  the  Department  of 
TransfKjrtatlon  a  10t3-page  legal  petition  for 
rule-making  for  the  following  schoolbus 
safety  standards:  1)  well-anchored  safety 
seats;  2)  energy-absorbing  high  seatback 
with  armrest;  3)  roll-over  strength:  4)  Joint 
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efficiency:  5)  front  seat  passenger 
by   wheel  delethalizatlon;   7) 
stanchions:    and    8)    outward    opeiil 
doors.    These    recommendations 
standards  for  school  buses  were  base^ 
analyses    and    conclusions    of    the 
Trai'sportatlon  Safety  Board,   the 
of  Transportation  and  Traffic  at  Ut;LA 
Society    of    Automotive    Engineers 
Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission 

We  felt  the  necessity  for  taking 
lie  Interest"   action  because  we  bel 
the  Department  of  Transportation 
derelict  In  its  duty  to  fulfill  the 
the  National  Traflic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Act  of  1966.  From  your  past  and 
expression    of  concern   for  these 
traveling   In    fragile   yellow 
feel  that  you  have  reached  a  conclusion 
ilar  to  ours:  The  Department  of 
tion  has  grossly  neglected  the  issue 
bus  safety. 

In    response    to    H.R.    11159    and 
(companion   bills)    Introduced   in 
Congress,  you  rec?ived  letters  from 
partment  of  Transportation  indicating 
there  was  no  need  for  this  type  of 
to  t)e  enacted.  (A  copy  of  the  letter 
tor    Magnuson    Is    attached   and    la 
"Appendix  I). 

Attached  to  DOT's  letter  of  ass 
an  outline  of  their  efforts  entitled 
or   Proposed    Federal    Motor   Vehlcl 
Standards  Relating  to   the  Areas  o; 
Bus   Performance  Listed  in  Section 
2582."  A  number  of  Senators  and 
men  received  this  outline  from  DOT 
We  have  analyzed  this  document 
line    (Appendix   II)    to   determine 
fact,  DOT  has  done  in  the  area  of 
safety.   Our  conclusion   is   that   the 
menfs  activity  on  schoolbus  safety 
Imagined  than  real.  Indeed.  It  woul< 
to  us  that  the  Department  has  milled 
Congress  Into  thinking  that  the 
committed  to  promulgating  safety 
in  the  critical  area  of  crash-worthidess 
occupant  protection.  As  the  summar;  ■ 
psndix  II  fully  explains.  In  the  past  4 
DOT  has  Issued  or  proposed  only 
standards   which    can    be   said   to   hjave 
volved    any    significant     agency 
these  four  standards  have  undeslral^le 
tatior.s.  Contrast  this  to  the  41 
proposed  standards  listed  In  the  DOT 
which  give  the  Impression  of  a  cor 
ongoing  federal   effort  to  Improve 
safety. 

A   further  documentation  of  the 
ment's    zealous    pronouncements    Is 
study,  researched  by  us,  of  the  Agei 
peated    promises   for   a   standard    or 
seats  over  the  last  four  years.  ( Appen  11 
All  technical  studies  done  in  this 
iiidicated   that   the    overwhelming 
schoolbus  Injuries  is  the  seat,  and 
critical   that   the  "unconscionable  e 
Ing"  of  the  schoolbus  seat  be  corrected 
the  Department  has  done  nothing 
empty  promises  since  1968. 

As  we  are  sure  you  are  aware,  le 
ha.s  been  again  introduced  in  this 
urging  the  Department  of  Transport4tlon 
enact   schoolbus   safety   standards 
fixed  time  period.  We  would   hope 
enclosures  will  demonstrate  to  you  thi 
Is  a  need  for  this  type  of  legislation, 
partment's    assurances    of    schoolbus 
programs  will   not  effectuate  safety 
ards:  the  Impetus  must  come  from 
gress.  Not  only  has  the  Department 
the  Congress  In   believing  that   ther  ; 
need  for  legislation  in    this  area   (as 
mented  in  Appendix  I  and  II):   but. 
repeatedly   issued  false  promises  to 
criticism  from  the  Congress,  the  mass 
and  the  concerned  public. 

Should   we   be  able   to  be  of  any 
assistance   In   your   efforts   to  establish 
Department    of   Transportation's 
fclllty    for    the    safety    of    twenty 
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youngsters,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  con- 
tact us. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  T.  Bruce, 
Carol  A.  Elder, 
Laura  Ross, 

Chairman. 

Office   or   the    Secretary    of 
Transportation, 
Washington,  B.C.,  February  17,  1972. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
Chaiiman,    Committee    on    Commerce,    U.S. 
Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  CHAraMAN:  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  request  for  the  views  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  on  S.  2582.  a  bill 

"To  amend  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  to  authorize  .le- 
sigii  standards  for  schoolbuses.  to  require 
certain  standards  be  established  for  school- 
buses,  to  require  the  investiijatlon  of  cer- 
tain schoolbus  accidents,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

This  bill  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  Issue,  within  18  months 
after  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  minimum 
design  of  performance  standards  covering 
specified  aspects  of  schoolbus  safety  oer- 
formanoe.  "Schoolbus",  as  defined  in  this 
bill,  includes  any  motor  vehicle  designed 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  transporting 
children  to  and  from  schools.  The  aspects  of 
performance  would  be  (1)  emergency  exists. 
(2)  interior  protection  for  occupants  (in- 
cluding restraint  systems),  (3)  floor 
strength,  (4)  seat  anchorages,  (5)  crash 
worthiness  of  body  and  frame,  (6)  vehicle 
operating  systems,  (7)  windows  and  wind- 
shields. (8)  fuel  systems,  (9)  exhaust  sys- 
tems, and  (10)  flammablllty  of  Interior  ma- 
terials. 

Thi!  Secretary  would  be  required  to  pro- 
cure an  experimental  safety  schoolbus  not 
later  than  three  years  after  the  enactment 
of  this  bill. 

Schoolbus  manufacturers  and  distributors 
would  be  required  to  follow  special  certifica- 
tion procedures  in  addition  to  those  ores- 
ently  specified  In  the  Act.  The  manufactur- 
ers and  distributors  would  be  required  to 
certify  that  each  new  schoolbus  had  been 
Indlvic'ually  Inspected  and  test  driven  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  Its  conformity 
with  all  applicable  safety  standards.  Fur- 
ther, dealers  would  be  required  to  certify 
that  they  had  test  driven  each  new  school- 
bus. 

This  bill  would  also  require  the  Secretary 
to  Investigate  and  report  to  the  public  the 
probable  cause  of  each  fatal  schoolbus  ac- 
cident and  of  each  fatality  In  such  ac- 
cidents. 

The  Department  recognizes  the  need  to 
ensure  the  well-being  of  school  children 
while  they  are  being  transported  to  and 
from  school  In  schoolbuses.  To  this  end,  the 
Department  Is  working  to  Improve  school- 
bus  safety  under  both  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  and  the  High- 
way Safety  Act.  Under  the  former  Act,  the 
Department  has  issued  or  Is  developing 
standards  relating  to  eight  of  the  ten  school- 
bus  performance  areas  specified  In  section  3 
of  thU  bill.  A  complete  list  of  these  stand- 
ards l3  attached  to  this  letter. 

Among  the  proposed  standards  are  ones 
relating  to  bus  seating,  window  retention 
and  release,  and  tires.  The  proposal  on  bus 
seatlnf  would  require  stronger  seats  and 
seat  anchorages,  substantial  padding  In  the 
Immediate  seat  area,  and  Increased  seat  back 
height  for  Improved  occupant  protection.  It 
would  also  require  the  elimination  of  lethal 
surfaces.  A  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  on 
the  proposal  will  be  issued  next  year. 

Notices  of  proposed  rulemaking  have  al- 
ready been  Issued  with  regard  to  the  other 
two  proposals.  The  window  notice  proposss 
minimum  escape  criteria  and  requirements 
for  the  Integrity  of  the  structure  and  latch- 


ing mechanisms  of  bus  windows.  The  tire 
notice  proposes  performance  requirements 
for  pneumatic  tires.  Final  rules  with  respect 
to  both  notices  will  be  Issued  early  next 
year. 

Under  the  Highway  Safety  Act,  the  De- 
partment Is  nearlng  issuance  of  a  Highway 
Safety  Program  Standard  on  PupU  Trans- 
portation. The  standard  Is  Intended  to  im- 
prove State  programs  for  transporting  school 
children  safely  by  setting  requirements  for 
safe  routing:  proper  and  safe  schoolbus 
equipment;  maintenance  of  schoolbuses; 
and  selection,  training  and  supervision  of 
schoolbus  drivers  and  maintenance  person- 
nel. Implementation  of  this  standard  will 
Improve  the  already  good  safety  record  of 
the  schoolbus.  The  fatality  rate  (based  on 
each  hundred  million  hours  of  travel)  for 
schoolbuses  Is  approximately  1  as  compareil 
to  96  for  passenger  cars. 

In  view  of  the  Department's  rulemaking 
activity  on  schoolbus  safety,  the  require- 
ment for  the  promulgation  of  standards 
covering  specific  performance  areas  appears 
unnecessary.  The  authority  clearly  exists  for 
promulgating  standards  with  respect  to  the 
specified  performance  areas  and  Is  being  so 
used. 

The  authorization  In  section  1  of  this  bill 
for  the  formulation  of  safety  standards  for 
schoolbuses  in  terms  of  either  design  or  per- 
formance Is  also  unnecessary.  We  under- 
stand the  present  Vehicle  Safety  Act  as  con- 
ferring authority  to  set  performance  stand- 
ards which  affect  design  so  long  as  they  are 
stated  in  objective  terms  and  regulate  only 
those  features  of  vehicles  and  equipment 
which  bear  on  their  safety  performance. 

The  value  of  performance  standards  Is  that 
they  provide  the  manufacturer  with  latitude 
in  his  choice  of  a  method  of  compliance.  In 
addition,  they  permit  him  to  Innovate  and 
adopt  superior  methods  of  compliance  as  they 
are  developed.  This  opportunity  enables  the 
manufacturers  to  compete  with  each  other  in 
the  extent  to  which  their  vehicles  exceed  the 
level  of  safety  performance  required  by  the 
standards. 

Design  standards.  I.e.,  standards  that  con- 
tain a  detailed  description  of  every  significant 
aspect  of  a  product,  including  materials  and 
processes  used,  would  unduly  Inhibit  inno- 
vation and  competition.  If  several  methods  of 
providing  a  particular  type  of  safety  per- 
formance were  available,  the  Department 
would  probably  be  compelled  to  Issue  a  de- 
sign standard  for  each  of  them.  Ptirther.  new 
methods  of  compliance  could  not  be  adopted 
until  the  Department  had  had  an  opportunity 
to  evaluate  them  and  then  promulgate  addi- 
tional design  standards  for  those  methods 
providing  the  necessary  level  of  safety. 

Issuance  of  performance  standards  would 
obviate  the  necessity  for  Issuing  multiple 
standards  for  the  same  aspect  of  vehicle  per- 
formance. A  well-drafted  performance  stand- 
ard would  also  make  generally  unnecessary 
amendments  or  new  standards  as  new  meth- 
ods of  providing  the  required  level  of  safety 
were  developed.  Only  when  the  technology 
of  the  new  methods  had  advanced  substan- 
tially beyond  that  of  the  methods  existing 
at  the  time  of  the  drafting  of  the  standard 
might  an  amendment  be  necessary. 

The  additional  certification  procedure 
specified  In  section  5  of  this  bill  Is  unneces- 
sary and  impracticable.  Manufacturers  and 
distributors  of  schoolbuses  are  already  re- 
quired by  section  114  of  the  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  1403)  to  certify  the  con- 
formity of  each  schoolbus  with  all  appli- 
cable safety  standards.  Failure  to  issue  such 
a  certification  is  a  violation  of  the  Act  and 
punishable  by  a  civil  penalty  of  up  to  $1,000 
per  violation.  Further,  the  issuance  of  a  cer- 
tification by  a  person  who.  In  the  exercise  of 
due  care,  has  reason  to  know  such  certifica- 
tion Is  false  or  misleading  in  a  material  re- 
spect Is  also  a  violation  of  the  Act.  While 
testing  of  a  vehicle  In  accordance  with  the 


test  procedures  specified  In  the  safety  stand- 
ards Is  not  required  under  the  Act.  It  Is  the 
best  method  for  establishing  the  requisite 
care. 

Several  bus  safety  standards  which  have 
been  Issued  or  are  being  developed  specify 
destructive  test  procedures,  such  as  a  collision 
Into  a  fixed  barrier.  Thus,  the  testing  by 
manufacturers  and  distributors  of  each  new 
schoolbus  In  accordance  with  such  test  pro- 
cedures would  clearly  be  Impossible. 

Furthermore,  even  as  to  those  procedures 
which  are  nondestructive,  no  guidance  is  pro- 
vided In  this  bill  as  to  what  conduct  would 
satisfy  the  Inspection  and  test  driving  re- 
quirements in  section  5.  While  the  ambiguity 
might  be  eliminated  by  promulgation  of  In- 
terpretive regulations  under  section  119  of 
the  Act  (15  U.S.C  1407).  such  rulemaking 
would  duplicate  the  effort  expended  in  de- 
vising the  test  procedures  In  the  standards. 
More  importantly,  such  regulations  might,  by 
specifying  requirements  other  than  the  com- 
plete test  procedures  In  the  standards,  dilute 
the  due  care  provision.  Instead  of  establish- 
ing minimum  requirements  for  the  measures 
which  would  have  to  be  taken  to  satisfy  the 
due  care  provision  In  the  case  of  schoolbuses. 
this  section  and  the  regulations  might  be 
construed  as  establishing  maximum  require- 
ments. 

Section  7  of  this  bill,  which  would  require 
the  Investigation  of  all  fatal  schoolbus  ac- 
cidents, may  also  be  unnecessary.  The  De- 
partment has  already  been  directed  under 
section  106  of  the  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1395)  to  In- 
vestigate motor  vehicle  accidents  to  collect 
data  on  the  relationship  between  vehicle 
performance  and  accidents  and  deaths  and 
Injuries  resulting  from  such  accidents.  Pur- 
suant to  that  authority,  the  Department  has 
established  multl-dlsclpllnary  accident  In- 
vestigation teams  to  collect  the  necessary 
data.  This  data  Is  Invaluable  In  Identifying 
the  need  for  developing  new  safety  stand- 
ards. It  is  also  useful  In  verifying  the  ef- 
ficacy of  existing  safety  standards. 

In  selecting  schoolbus  accidents  to  be  in- 
vestigated, we  give  special  attention  to  those 
accidents  likely  to  yield  the  most  new  knowl- 
edge on  schoolbus  safety.  We  believe  that 
this  practice  of  selective  Investigation  should 
be  continued  since  it  permits  us  to  maxi- 
mize the  amount  of  new  knowledge  collected 
on  the  safety  performance  of  different  types 
of  vehicles. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  discussion,  the 
Department  does  not  favor  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  would  be  no  objection  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram to  the  submission  of  this  report  to  the 
Congress. 

Sincerely, 

John  W.  Barnum, 

General  Counsel. 


Existing  or  Proposed  Federal  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Standards  Relating  to  the  Areas 
of  Schoolbus  Performance  Listed  In  Section 
3  of  S.  2582 

1.  Emergency  Exits:  New — Bus  Window 
Retention  and  Release.' 

2.  Interior  Protection  for  Occupants  (in- 
cluding restraint  systems)  : 

(a)  FMVSS  No.  208 — Occupant  Crash  Pro- 
tection. 

(b)  FMVSS  No.  209— Seat  Belt  Assemblies. 

(c)  FMVSS  No.  210 — Seat  Belt  Assembly 
Anchorages. 

(d)  New — Amend  FMVSS  No.  201 — Occu- 
pant Protection  in  Interior  Impact.' 

(e)  New — Amend  FMVSS  No.  203 — ^Impact 
Protection  for  the  Driver  from  Steering  Con- 
trol Systems.' 


'  Final  rule  or  notice  of  proposed  rulemak- 
ing to  be  Issued  by  6/30/72. 


(f )  New — Bus  Passenger  Seating  and  Crash 
Protection.^ 

3.  Floor  Strength:  FMVSS  No.  207 — 
Anchorage  of  Seats. 

4.  Seat  Anchorages:  FMVSS  No.  207 — 
Anchorage  of  Seats. 

5.  Crash  worthiness  of  Body  and  Frame: 

(a)  New — Amend  FMVSS  No.  204 — Steering 
Control  Rearward  Displacement.' 

(b)  New — Vehicle  Crash  Energy  Manage- 
ment Systems. 

6.  Vehicle  Operating  Systems: 

(a)  FMV'S  No.  101 — Control  Location, 
Identification,  and  Illumination. 

(b)  FMVSS  No.  101— Transmission  Shift 
Lever  Sequence,  Starter  Interlock,  and  Trans- 
mission Braking  Effect. 

(c)  FMVSS  No.  103— Windshield  Defrosting 
and  Defogglng  Systems. 

(d)  FMVSS  No.  104— Windshield  Wiping 
and  Washing  Systems. 

(e)  FMVSS  No.  107 — Reflecting  Surfaces. 

(f)  FMVSS  No.  108 — Lamps.  Reflective  De- 
vices, and  Associated  Ek^ulpment. 

(g)  FMVSS  No.  112 — Headlamp  Conceal- 
ment Devices. 

(h)  FMVSS  No.  113 — Hood  Latch  Systems. 

(1)  FMVSS  No.  116 — Motor  Vehicle  Hy- 
draulic Brake  Fluids. 

(J)   FMVSS  No.  121— Air  Brake  Systems.^ 

(k)  New— Amend  FMVSS  No.  105— Hy- 
draulic Brake  Systems.' 

(1)  New— Amend  FMVSS  No.  106— Brake 
Hoses  and  Brake  Hose  Assemblies.' 

(m)  New— Amend  FMVSS  No.  Ill— Indi- 
rect Visibility. 

(n)  New— Amend  FMVSS  No.  117— Re- 
treaded  Tires  Other  Than  Passenger  Cars. 

(o)   New — Brake  Shoe  and  Pad  Assemblies. 

(p)   New — Vehicle  Power  Requirements. 

(q)  New — Tires,  Rims,  Wheels,  other  than 
Passenger  Cars.' 

(r)   New — Road  Wheel  Performance. 

(s)   New — Tire  Pressure  Warning  Indicator. 

(t)   New— Direct  Fields  of  View. « 

(u)   New — Spray  Protectors. 

(V)   New — Accelerator  Control  Systems.' 

(w)   New — Driver  Environment. 

(X)  New — High  Speed  Warning  and  Con- 
trol.' 

(y)   New — Alcohol  Interlock  System. 

(z)    New — Warning  Devices.' 

(aa)  New — Amend  CFR575.101 — Consumer 
Information — Stopping  Distance.' 

7.  Windows  and  Windshields : 

(a)  FMVSS  No.  205 — Glazing  Materials. 

(b)  New— Amend  FMVSS  No.  212— Wind- 
shield Mounting.' 

(c)  New — Bus  Window  Retention  and  Re- 
lease.' 

(d)  New — Windshield  Zone  Intrusion.' 

8.  Flammablllty  of  Interior  Materials: 
FMVSS  No.  302— Flammablllty  of  Interior 
Materials. 


Appendix  II:  Analysis  of  "Existinc  or  Pro- 
posed Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Standards  Relating  to  the  Arenas  of 
Schoolbus  Performance  Listed  in  Section 
3  of  S.  2582" 

1.  Emergency  Exits:  New — Bus  Window  Re- 
tention and  Release ' 

This  standard  was  indeed  issued  on  May  10. 
1972  and  will  be  effective  September  1,  1973. 
It  sets  the  minimum  total  area  of  unob- 
structed openings  for  emergency  exits  on 
buses  but  schoolbuses  are  explicitly  excluded 
from  this  requirement.  If  a  schoolbus  hap- 
pens to  contain  push-out  windows  (few  do) 
or  other  emergency  exits,  then  these  exits 
must  conform  to  certain  requirements  on 
Identification  of  the  exit,  means  of  opening 
the  exit  and  a  requirement  that  an  Individ- 
ual can  pass  unobstructed  through  the  exit. 

2.  Interior  Protection  for  Occupants  (In- 
cluding restraint  systems)  : 


=  Final  rule  or  notice  or  proposed  rulemak- 
ing to  be  Issued  by  12/31/72. 


(a)  FMVSS  No.  208 — Occupant  Crash  Pro- 
tection: This  standard  provided  Incremental 
Increases  In  the  effectiveness  of  re- 
straint systems  for  occupants  and  eventu- 
ally will  require  complete  passive  protection 
for  all  occupants.  Rollover  protection  and 
lateral  Impact  protection  standards  are 
spelled  out.  It  is  a  thorough,  tough,  occu- 
pant crash  protection  standard.  However, 
these  provisions  do  not  apply  to  school  buses. 
The  driver  of  the  schoolbus  Is  only  required 
to  have  a  seatbelt — that  Is  all  this  standard 
demands  of  schoolbuses.  Effective  1/1/72 

(b)  FMVSS  No.  209  Seat  Belt  Assemblies: 
specified  requirements  pertaining  to  the 
manufacture  of  seat  belt  assemblies  for  all 
vehicles.  The  requirements  apply  to  straps, 
webbing,  buckles,  fasteners,  hardware  de- 
signed for  Installation.  Again,  In  the  case  of 
schoolbuses.  only  the  driver  must  have  a 
seat  belt.  Effective  7/1/72 

(c)  FMVSS  No.  210  Seat  Belt  Assembly  An- 
chorages: Effective  7/1/71  although  this 
standard  applied  to  automobiles  In   1968. 

Specifies  the  requirements  for  seat  belt 
assembly  anchorages  to  ensure  effective  oc- 
cupant restraint  and  to  reduce  the  likelihood 
of  failure  In  collisions.  Included  Is  a  require- 
ment for  anchorages  for  lap  and  upfier  torso 
restraint  belts  in  all  forward  facing  outboard 
seats  (four  in  standard  sedans) . 

However,  the  upper  torso  restraint  is  not 
required  for  anyone  in  a  school  bus  and  only 
the  driver  must  have  a  seat  belt. 

(d)  New — Amend  FMVSS  No.  201 — Occu- 
pant Protection  in  Interior  Impact:  ' 

"Over  a  wide  range  of  Impact  speeds,  the 
injuries  suffered  by  driver  and  passengers  are 
largely  determined  by  the  extent  to  which 
the  structures  on  the  Inside  of  the  vehicle 
have  been  designed  to  cushion  the  heads  and 
other  parts  of  the  bodies  hitting  them.  This 
standard  specifies  requirements  to  afford  Im- 
pact protection  for  occupants:  it  contains  re- 
quirements for  padded  instrument  panes, 
seat  backs,  sun  visors,  and  armrests." 

However,  this  standard  does  not  apply  to 
schoolbuses  and  as  of  Feb.  15.  1973  It  still  did 
not.  nor  had  a  Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemak- 
ing been  Issued  although  the  footnote  Indi- 
cated that  some  action  would  have  been 
taken  by  June  30.  1972. 

(e)  New — Amend  FMVSS  No.  203 — Impact 
Protection  for  the  Driver  from  Steering  Con- 
trol Systems:  ' 

Spteclfles  requirements  for  minimizing 
chest,  neck,  and  facial  Injuries  by  providing 
steering  systems  that  yield  forward,  cushion- 
ing the  impact  of  the  driver's  chest  and  ab- 
sorbing much  of  his  impact  energy  in  front- 
end  crashes.  Such  systems  are  already  proving 
highly  effective  In  reducing  the  likelihood  of 
serlotis  and  fatal  injuries. 

Unfortunately,  this  standard  does  not  ap- 
ply to  school  buses.  The  footnote  indicated 
that  by  June  30.  1972  either  a  Notice  of  Pro- 
posed Rulemaking  or  the  rule  would  be  Is- 
sued. As  of  Feb.  15,  1973.  neither  have  ap- 
peared. 

(f )  New —  Bus  Passenger  Seating  and  Crash 
Protection:  ^ 

The  history  of  DOT'S  delay  on  this  standard 
Is  provided  In  Appendix  m. 

3.  Floor  streneth:  FMVSS  No.  207  Anchor- 
age of  Seats:  This  standard  requires  "when 
tested  in  accordance  with  S5.  each  occupant 
seat,  other  than  a  sde  facing  seat  or  a  pas- 
senger seat  on  a  bus.  shall  withstand  the  fol- 
lowliig  forces."  (emphasis  added)  Thus,  this 
standard  applies  only  to  the  school  bus  driv- 
er's seat. 

4.  Seat  Anchorages:  FMVSS  No.  207 — 
Anchorage  of  Seats.  See  3. a. 

6.  Crashworthlness  of  Body  and  Frame: 
(a)  New — Amend  FMVSS  No.  204 — Steering 
Control  Rearward  Displacement:  ' 

Specifies  requirements  limiting  the  rear- 
ward displacement  of  the  steering  control 
into  the  passenger  compartment  to  reduce 
the  likelihood  of  chest,  neck,  or  head  Injuries. 
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However,  this  standard  does  not 
schoolbuses.  We  can  only  presume 
proptosed   amendment    would    bring 
buses    under    this    provision 
footnote   says  that   either  a  Notice 
posed  Rulemaking  or  final  rule 
by  June  6.  1972.  as  of  Feb.  15.  '73 
has  been  taken  of  any  kind. 

(b)    New — Vehicle  Crash  Energy 
ment    Systems:    Presumably    this 
would  require  devices  or  designs  thjit 
soak  up  the  force  of  an  accident 
present  there  is  no  such  standard 
or  In  existence  that  would  apply 
buses. 

6.  Vehicle  Operating  Systems: 

(a)  PMVSS  101 — Control  Locatlot 
fication,  and  Illumination:  TTils 
quires    that    essential    controls    b< 
reach  of  driver  when  wearing  his 
and  that  certain  of  these  controls 
when  mounted  on  the  instrument 
buses    with    a    gross    weight    und 
pounds  there  are  instrument  panel 
tlon    requirements    effective    as    of 
1972.  and  for  heavier  buses  the 
provisions  are  effective  March  1 

(b)  PMVSS   No.    102 — Tran8mlsslt>n 
Lever  Sequence.  Starter  Interlock 
mission  Braking  effect; 

Requires  that  transmission  shift 
quences    have    the    neutral    posltl 
between  forward  and  reverse  drive 
Its   purpose   is   to   reduce   the 
driver  error  In  shifting.  Also  requlijed 
Interlock  to  prevent  starting  the 
reverse  and  forward  drive  positions 
engine-braking    effect   In   one   of 
gears  at  vehicle  speeds  below  25 
hour. 

This  provision  has  applied  to 
since  Jan.  1.  1968. 

(c)  FMVSS  No.  103— Windshield 
Ing  and   Oefogglng  Systems 
there   be   a   windshield   defrosting 
fogging  system,  but  schoolbuses  are 
Irom    the    section    that    sets 
standards  for  these  systems. 

(d)  FMVSS   No.    104 — Windshield 
and  Washing  Systems:  The  schoolbus 
have  a  windshield  wiper  and  washin  j 
and  performance  standards  are 

(e)  FMVSS  No.   107— Reflecting 
Specl0e3  limits  on  how  much  IJghl 
reflected  from  windshield  wiper  arm  s 
windshield    moldings,   horn   rings 
frames    and     brackets    of    inside 
mirrors. 

(f )  FMVSS  No.  108— Lamps.  Refle4tl 
vices,  and  Associated  Equipment: 
ber,  location,  and  brightness  of  red 
lights  on  schoolbuses  is  specified. 

(g»    FMVSS   No.    112 — Headlamp 
ment    Devices:    Just    In    case 
desires  a  rakish  sports  schoolbus 
safety  requirements  applicable  to 
Ing  headlamps. 

(h)  FMVSS  No,  113— Hood  Latch 
There  must  be  a  hood  latch  and  tw(  > 
If   the  hood   blocks   the  driver's   v 
opened. 

(1)   FMVSS    No.    116— Motor    Veh 
draullc    Brake    Fluids:     Minimum 
requirements   for   brake   fluids   used 
motor  vehicles. 

(J)   FMVSS  No.  121— Air  Brake 
The  original  standard  consisted  of 
ance  and  equipment  requirements 
cles  which  have  air  brakes.  There 
qulrement  that  specific  vehicles  be 
with  air  brakes.  The  footnote  su 
changes  were  Imminent  and  indeed 
24.  1972.  minor  amendments  were 

(k»   New — Amend    FMVSS    No. 
draullc   Brake  Systems:  '   This 
tablished  requirements  for  hydrau 
but  schoolbuses  were  excluded.  Hov^e 
Sept.  2,  1972  the  standard  was 
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clude schoolbuses.  Unfortunately,  the  provi- 
sions applying  to  schoolbuses  will  not  be  ef- 
fective until  Sept.  1,  1975. 

(1)  New — Amend  FMVSS  No.  106 — Brake 
Hoses  and  Brakes  Hose  Assemblies:  ^  The 
standard  at  present  does  not  apply  to  school- 
buses  at  all.  The  footnote  Indicates  that  an 
amendment  woxild  be  proposed  or  Issued  by 
June  30,  1972.  However,  as  of  Feb.  15,  1973 
nothing  has  appeared. 

(m)  New— Amend  FMVSS  No.  Ill— Indi- 
rect visibility:  This  standard  is  entitled 
"Rear-view  Mirrors"  In  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations  because  it  only  applies  to  pas- 
senger cars  and  multipurpose  vehicles,  not 
schoolbuses.  As  of  Feb.  15,  1973,  there  has 
been  no  action  taken  of  any  kind  on  an  In- 
direct VislbUlty  standard. 

(n)  New — Amend  FMVSS  No.  117 — Re- 
treaded  tires.  Other  than  Passenger  Cars: 
The  existing  standard  Is  entitled  "Retreated 
Pneumatic  Tires".  Labeling  and  manufactur- 
ing requirements  are  set  forth  along  with 
performance  requirements  for  retreated  tires. 
However,  schoolbuses  are  not  included  under 
this  regulation  and  the  amendment  to  in- 
clude schoolbuses  has  not  appeared  in  any 
form. 

(o)  New — Brake  Shoe  and  Pad  Assemblies: 
No  sign  of  this  has  appeared  at  all  as  of 
Feb.  15,  1973. 

(p)  New — Vehicle  Power  Requirements :  No 
evidence  of  such  a  standard  as  of  Feb.  15, 
1973. 

(q)  New — Tires.  Rims,  Wheels,  other  than 
Passenger  Cars:  '  An  Advance  '.  Notice  of  Pro- 
fKSsed  Rulemaking  was  Issued  in  Nov.  1972. 

However.  It  would  only  specify  labeling 
requirements  for  tires  filled  with  ceUular 
foam  Instead  of  air. 

(r)  New — Road  Wheel  Performance:  No 
sign  of  such  a  standard  as  of  Feb.  15,  1973. 

(s)  New — Tire  Pressure  Warning  Indicator: 
No  sign  of  such  a  standard  as  of  Feb.  15, 
1973. 

(t)  New— Direct  Fields* of  View:  On  April 
12,  1972,  a  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 
was  Issued  that  "specifies  requirements  for 
freedom  from  obstructions  In  fields  of  direct 
view  of  driver,  for  light  transmlttance  of 
glazing  materials  within  those  fields  of  view, 
for  visibility  of  the  front  vehicle  corners, 
and  for  the  installation,  view  interception, 
adjustment,  and  spectral  transmlttance  of 
sun  visors." 

(u)  New — Spray  Protectors:  As  of  Feb.  15, 
1973,  no  such  standard  has  appeared. 

(v)  New — Accelerator  Control  Systems:  ^  On 
April  8.  1972,  a  standard  was  Issued  specify- 
ing that  the  accelerator  must  return  to  Idle 
if  the  linkage  breaks  or  the  driver's  foot 
Is  taken  off  the  accelerator.  However,  com- 
pliance Is  required  only  after  September  1, 
1973.  Also,  a  proposed  rulemaking  was  un- 
veiled that  would  require  the  accelerator  to 
return  to  idle  after  no  more  than  >,^  second. 

(w)  New — Driver  Environment:  No  such 
proposal  seen  as  of  Feb.  15,  1973. 

(X)  New — High  Speed  Warning  and  Con- 
trol: 1  Although  action  was  supposed  to  be 
taken  by  June  30.  1972.  nothing  has  appeared 
on  this  subject  as  of  Feb.  15.  1973. 

(y)  New — Alcohol  Interlock  System:  No 
sufh  standard  has  been  Issued  or  proposed 
as  of  Feb.  15,  1973. 

(Z)    New — Warning  Devices:  -' 

Establishes  shape,  size  and  performance 
requirements  for  reuseable  day  and  night 
warning  devices  that  can  be  erected  on  or 
near  the  roadway  to  warn  approaching  mo- 
torists of  the  presence  of  a  stopped  vehicle. 
It  applies  only  to  devices  that  do  not  have 
self-contained   energy   sources. 

This  standard  was  Issued  on  March  1.  1972. 
but  will  become  effective  Jan.  1,  1974.  As  one 
can  see  from  the  description  of  the  proposal 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  schoolbus  design 
or  construction. 

(aa)  New— Amend  CFR  575.101 — Consumer 
Information  —  Stopping  Distance':  This 
standard  does  not  apply  to  school  buses  and 


no  amendments  have  been  issued  or  proposed 
as  of  Feb.  15, 1973. 

(7)  Windows  and  Windshields : 

(a)  FMVSS  No.  205 — Glazing  Materials: 
Specifies  requirements  for  all  glazing  mate- 
rials used  in  windshields,  windows,  and  in- 
terior partitions  of  motor  vehicles.  Its  pur- 
pose Is  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  lacerations 
to  the  face,  scalp,  and  neck,  and  to  minimize 
the  possibility  of  occupants  penetrating  the 
windshield  In  collisions. 

This  standard  has  applied  to  all  vehicles 
since  Jan.  1.  1968. 

(b)  New— Amend  FMVSS  No.  212— Wind- 
shield Moimtlng  > :  This  standard  requires 
that,  when  tested  as  described,  each  wind- 
shield mounting  must  retain  either:  (1)  not 
less  than  75  percent  of  the  windshield  periph- 
ery; or  (2)  not  less  than  50  percent  of  that 
portion  of  the  windshield  periphery  on  each 
side  of  the  vehicle  longitudinal  centerline.  if 
an  unrestrained  95th  percentile  adult  male 
manikin  is  seated  in  each  outboard  front 
seating  position.  The  purpose  of  the  standard 
is  to  keep  the  vehicle  occupants  within  the 
confines  of  the  passenger  compartment  dur- 
ing a  crash. 

This  standard  has  applied  since  Jan.  1, 
1970  to  passenger  cars,  not  to  schoolbuses  and 
no  proposed  amendments  have  appeared,  al- 
though supposedly  action  was  to  be  taken 
before  Jan.  1.  1972. 

(c)  New — Bus  Window  Retention  and  Re- 
lease: >  The  rule  was  Issued  May  10.  1972,  and 
will  become  effective  Sept.  l,  1973.  This 
standard  requires  the  window  frames  (ex- 
cludes the  windshield)  to  retain  the  window 
when  a  test  force  Is  applied  such  as  might 
be  encountered  by  a  person  being  thrown 
against  it.  It  does  not  apply  to  windows  which 
have  a  mlnlmxun  dimension  less  than  8 
inches.  "The  purpose  of  this  standard  Is  to 
minimize  the  likelihood  of  occupants  being 
thrown  from  the  bus  and  to  provide  a  means 
of  readily  accessible  emergency  egress."  (See 
l.a.) 

(d)  New— Windshield  Zone  Intrusion: «  No 
such  standard  has  been  proposed  as  of  Feb. 
15,  1973,  even  though  action  was  supposed 
to  be  taken  by  June  30,  1972. 

(8)  Plammabllity  of  Interior  Materials: 
FMVSS  No.  302— Flammablllty  of  Interior 
Materials : 

This  standard  specifies  burn  resistance  re- 
quirements for  materials  used  In  the  occu- 
pant compartment  of  motor  vehicles  In  order 
to  reduce  deaths  and  Injiu-les  caused  by  ve- 
hicle fires.  This  applies  to  cars,  trucks,  multi- 
passenger  vehicles,  and  buses  as  of  Sept.  1, 
1972. 

SUMMARY  OF  APPENDIX  n — AS  OF  DECEMBER  30, 
1972 

There  are  22  Federal  standards  which  have 
been  Issued  or  proposed  which  apply  to 
school  buses.  Two  of  these  (No.  213  Child 
Seating  Systems  and  No.  125  Warning  De- 
vices) have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the 
operation  or  design  of  schoolbuses  and  so 
there  are  really  only  20  applicable  standards. 
Of  these  20  standards  15  are  currently  effec- 
tive, 1  Is  proposed,  and  4  are  issued  but  not 
yet  effective. 

As  of  Aug.  6,  1968,  four  and  a  half  years 
ago,  9  of  these  20  standards  were  already  in 
effect.  Hence  under  the  present  administra- 
tion of  NHTSA  only  11  standards  applicable 
to  schoolbuses  have  been  proposed  or  issued. 
Of  these  11  standards  4  consisted  of  simply 
requiring  buses  to  meet  prior  existing  auto- 
mobile safety  standards.  That  Is,  the  agency 
merely  extended  the  applicability  of  previous 
standards  to  Include  buses.  These  standards 
are  No.  101  Control  Location,  No.  210  Seat 
Belt  Assembly,  No.  207  Anchorage  of  Seats, 
No.  207  Seat  Belts  Installation.  All  four  of 
these  standards  had  been  drafted  and  made 
applicable   to  automobiles  by  Aug.  6,  1968. 
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Their  extension  to  Include  buses  required 
minimal  effort  on  the  part  of  NHTSA.  So  In 
the  past  414  years  only  7  standards  appli- 
cable to  schoolbuses  can  be  said  to  have  been 
truly  researched,  debated  and  issued. 

Of  these  7  stcmdards  applicable  to  school- 
buses  which  required  some  agency  resources 
to  develop  In  the  last  A^  years,  only  4  can  be 
said  to  have  Involved  consideration  of  buses 
In  particular.  The  other  three  standards  (No. 
124  Accelerator  Control,  No.  302  Flammabll- 
lty of  Interior  Materials,  No.  116  hydraulic 
brake  fluids)  apply  to  nearly  all  vehicles  and 
so  they  did  not  require  any  special  effort  on 
the  part  of  NHTSA  as  far  as  bus  safety  Is 
concerned. 

Only  4  standards  remain  for  our  consid- 
eration and  they  apply  to  buses  In  general 
and  not  Just  schoolbuses.  First,  Direct 
Fields  of  View  Is  only  proposed.  Second,  No. 
105  Hydraulic  Brake  Systems  will  not  be  ef- 
fective untU  Sept.  1,  1975.  Third,  No.  121 
Air  Brake  Systems  does  not  require  buses 
to  have  air  brakes,  the  safest  kind  of  brake 
available.  Rather  if  the  bus  Is  equipped  with 
air  brakes  then  there  are  certain  require- 
ments. And  finally,  the  standard  on  Bus 
Window  Retention  and  Release  and  Emer- 
gency Exits  specifically  exempts  schoolbuses 
from  the  provisions  on  emergency  exits.  Yet 
the  above  4  standards  are  all  that  NHTSA  can 
claim  to  have  accomplished  In  the  area  of 
bus  safety  In  the  last  4»/2  years  under  the 
mandate  of  the  National  TrafiBc  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966. 

Appendix  III :  In  a  Petttion  for  Rulemaking 
FOB  THE  Establishment  of  Schoolbus 
Safety  Standards  which  was  Submitted 
TO  the  Department  of  Transportation  on 
December  29.  1972 

The  following  was  the  Justification  for  the 
standard  on  seating  systems  which  the  peti- 
tioners proposed : 

JUSTIFICATION  FOR  STANDAHC  ON  SEATING 
SYSTEMS 

Of  all  the  motor  vehicle  occupsmt  hazards 
which  might  be  classed  as  "unconscionable 
engineering"  probably  none  can  compare  to 
the  typical  schoolbus  seat.  Of  particular 
notoriety  is  the  steel  "gxiard  rail"  and  the 
steel  bar  which  often  lorma  the  top  ol  the 
typical  seatback. 

Six  years  have  elapsed  since  the  passage 
of  the  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  and 
yet  even  today  schoolbuses  are  being  sold 
with  these  dangerous  seats.  To  a  though'.f  ul 
engineer  the  interior  of  these  buses  Is  a 
grotesque  but  precise  array  of  steel  weaponry, 
with  each  child's  head  targeted  for  a  piece 
of  steel.  The  driver,  the  children,  and  even 
the  schoolboard  which  purchased  the  bus 
are  all,  most  likely,  unaware  of  the  dangers 
involved.  And  yet  suddenly,  with  no  warn- 
ing, one  of  those  schoolbuses  will  eventually 
have  an  accident.  The  yellow  schoolbus  will 
instantly  be  transformed  into  the  yellow 
peril  as  all  the  children  are  simultaneously 
hurled  against  the  steel  cudgels  before  them. 
Injuries  and  deaths  wiu  be  inflicted  which 
are  entirely  unnecessary,  wholly  the  result 
of  negligent  engineering. 

This  prediction  Is  certainly  within  the 
realm  of  reasonable  forseeabillty.  In  fact.  It  1? 
a  statement  of  the  inevitable. 

In  November  of  1968  the  National  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Advisory  Council — the  Council 
authorized  by  Congress  to  advise  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Safety  Bureau  (and  later 
the  successor  organization — the  NHTSA)  — 
offered  the  following  recommendation  to  the 
Bureau : 

"7.  Collision  protection  of  schoolbus  as 
follows:  .  .  .  (g)  performance  standards  for 
seats  within  schoolbus  should  be  developed 
making  allowances  for:  seat  back  height 
requirements,  strength  to  withstand  forward 
and  rear  force  application,  protection  from 
side  impact  by  use  of  arm  rests  and  elimina- 


tion of  all  force -concentrating  contours  and 
materials  within  possible  range  of  the  pupils 
during  impact." 

In  response  to  this  specific  schoolbus  safety 
recommendation  of  the  Advisory  Council  the 
Bureau  stated  the  following: 

"Docket  No.  2-11,  at  the  discussion  paper 
phase,  applies  to  passenger  seats  In  school 
buses.  This  proposal  Includes  requirements 
for  high  seat  backs,  seat  anchorages,  padded 
armrests  (on  the  aisle  side)  and  padding  on 
rear  of  seat  backs.  Other  Impact  protection 
requirements  in  the  interior  of  the  bus  could 
be  added.  .  .  ." 

In  a  study  which  was  contracted-out  by 
DOT  in  1969  to  the  Institute  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Traffic  Engineering  of  UCLA  the  re- 
searchers made  the  following  conclusions  in 
their  report  entitled  "School  Bus  Seat  Re- 
straint and  Seat  Anchorage  Systems": 

"The  overwhelming  cause  of  injury  in  a 
school  bus  collision  Is  the  seat.  This  fact  does 
not  appear  to  hold  true  for  commercial  and 
charter  buses  using  a  covered  seat.  It  is  prob- 
able that,  as  currently  designed,  seats  ac- 
count for,  or  contribute  to.  two-thirds  or 
more  of  the  Injuries  In  the  TYPE  III  Im- 
pacts." 

Thus,  as  early  as  1969  the  Department  was 
cognizant  of  the  Importance  of  Issuing  a 
standard  on  passenger  seats.  Its  Advisory 
Council  and  researchers  were  calling  for  ac- 
tion and  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bu- 
reau (predecessor  of  NHTSA)  was  showing 
Incipient  signs  of  Interest. 

On  January  27,  1970  Senator  Edward  Ken- 
nedy wrote  DOT  Secretary  John  Volpe  a  let- 
ter In  which  the  Senator  expressed  his  con- 
cern for  the  deplorable  lack  of  safety  engi- 
neering In  schoolbuses  and  recommended 
rulemaking  In  a  number  of  areas: 

"All  of  these  questions  seem  to  be  matters 
that  the  Department  should  have  resolved 
long  ago  to  carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  Na- 
tional Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act. 
Nearly  all  of  these  points  were  cited  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  National  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Advisory  Council  on  November 
26,  1968,  and  positive  action  by  the  Depart- 
ment was  discussed  in  a  report  by  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Safety  Bureau  ...  I  believe 
the  following  steps  should  be  a  matter  of 
Immediate  concern  and  action  by  your  De- 
partment. 

"1.  Performance  standards  for  seats  and 
for  padding  of  seat  backs,  the  latter  also 
affecting  school  buses  now  in  service." 

John  Volpe  replied  to  Senator  Kennedy's 
letter  on  February  10,  1970.  referring  specifi- 
cally to  the  Kennedy  recommendation  on 
seats: 

"Performance  standards  for  Seats: 

"The  Department,  in  Dock  2-11,  has  already 
initiated  the  first  rule-making  action  to 
upgrade  substantially  the  safety  perform- 
ance of  school  bus  seats.  Prior  to  proceeding 
with  this  work  a  research  contract  was  Ini- 
tiated with  the  ITTE  at  the  UCLA,  ...  to 
provide  objective  criteria  for  seat  perform- 
ance standards.  While  the  Information  from 
this  research  has  not  been  as  definitive  as  we 
would  like,  we  nevertheless  believe  that  there 
is  sufficient  information  for  us  to  proceed 
with  this  rule-making  ..." 

In  a  letter  written  five  days  later  by  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  National  High- 
way and  Traffic  Safety  Administration. 
Douglas  Toms,  to  a  Dr.  Shelness  of  the 
Physicians  for  Auto  Safety — a  professional 
concerned-citizens  group,  the  Acting  Ad- 
ministrator noted  that — 

"In  addition,  we  will  soon  release  a  notice 
of  proposed  rulemaking  on  bus  seats  which 
will  provide  additional  protection  to  school 
children." 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  In  early  1970  a 
federal  standard  on  bus  seats  was  forth- 
coming and  all  concerned  legislators  and 
citizens  coiUd  rest  assured  that  the  Depart- 


ment of  Transportation  was  looking  after  the 
welfare  of  their  little  loved  ones. 

But  a  whole  year  passed  and  there  was  no 
proposed  rule  making  on  bus  seats.  The  De- 
partment had  not  forgotten  about  the  earlier 
promises  it  had  made.  On  the  contrary,  at  a 
New  Jersey  Symposium  on  Seat  Belts  and 
Emergency  Exits  In  School  Buses  NHTSA 
trotted  out  its  Director  of  Pupil  Transporta- 
tion— David  Soule  to  demonstrate  their  com- 
mitment to  keep  their  promise: 

"The  DOT  wUl  soon  issue  a  Federal  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Standard  on  a  high  strength 
padded  safety  seat  that  wUl  materially  reduce 
the  hostile  environment  presented  by  the 
present  bare  metal  frame  found  in  most  of 
today's  school  buses." 

1971  moved  on  and  the  Department  did 
not.  But  the  Administrator  of  NHTSA  man- 
aged to  raise  hopes  once  again  that  a  rule 
making  on  seats  was  at  hand.  At  a  hearing 
m  July  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  which 
was  investigating  the  "Effectiveness  and 
Efficiency  of  DOT  Programs  Relating  to  Auto- 
mobUe  and  Schoolbus  Safety"  Mr.  Toms 
testified : 

•We  deem  one  of  the  best  pavoffs  in 
schoolbus  standards  would  be  to  provide  for 
friendlier  seats.  One  thing  we  do  not  like 
are  the  seats  with  the  metal  hard  rails  and 
metal  backs  so  as  the  youngster  moves  for- 
ward m  any  kind  of  a  crash  he  strikes  a  solid 
unyielding  surface  ...  We  are  moving  for- 
ward to  see  that  the  seat  backs  and  most  of 
the  Interior  parts  of  the  bus  are  friendlier 

"Docket  2-11.  Bus  Passenger  and  Crash 
Protection.  Notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  to 
be  issued  late  summer  or  early  fall  1971.  Pro- 
poses stronger  seats  and  seat  anchorages 
elimination  of  lethal  surfaces,  substantial 
padding  in  the  Immediate  seating  area  and 
increased  seat  back  height  for  improved  oc- 
cupant containment." 

The  summer  passed  and  the  early  fall  came 
and  stUl  there  was  no  rulemaking.  But  Ad- 
ministrator Toms  was  back  on  the  Hill  with 
his  now  familiar  projections: 

"I  would  like  to  describe  ijriefly  three  of 
our  current  proposals  for  improved  bus 
safety.  We  ere  nearing  completion  of  a  notice 
of  proposed  rulemaking  that  would  require 
stronger  seats  and  seat  anchorages,  substan- 
tial padding  in  the  immediate  seating  area 
and  increased  seat  back  height  for  improved 
occupant  protection.  It  would  also  require  the 
elimination  of  lethal  surfaces  " 

Apparently  the  legislators  had  had  their 
nil  of  empty  promises  for  in  late  September 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  and  Congressman  Les 
Aspln  introduced  companion  legislation  that 
would  require  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation to  Issue  standards  within  a  specified 
time  period.  After  the  General  Counsel  for 
DOT  informed  the  legislators  that  the  De- 
partment was  certainly  aware  of  It*  authority 
to  promulgate  rules,  he  went  on  to  say: 

"Among  the  proposed  standards  are  ones 
relating  to  bus  seating,  window  retention  and 
release,  and  tires.  The  proposal  on  bus  seat- 
ing would  require  stronger  seats  and  seat  an- 
chorages, substantial  padding  In  the  immedi- 
ate seat  area,  and  increased  seat  back  height 
for  improved  occupant  protection.  It  would 
also  require  the  elimination  of  lethal  sur- 
faces. A  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  on 
the  proposal  will  be  issued  next  year."  (em- 
phasis added) 

That  letter  was  dated  February  19,  1972. 
Almost  two  months  later  NHTSA  Issued  a 
press  release  In  which  It  said : 

"NHTSA  is  preparing  several  standards  that 
apply  to  new  school  bus  construction.  Our 
goal  here  is  to  Increase  bus  safety  In  the  area 
of  occupant  crash  protection.  The  most  sig- 
nificant standard  would  relate  to  improved 
occupant  containment.  We  will  attempt  to 
Improve  the  hostile  environment  Inside  pres- 
ent buses,  so  that,  in  a  crash  situation,  occu- 
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pants  are  retained  within  the  bv  ; 
protected  from  serious  Injury.  Ont 
standard,  to  be  issued  shortly,  desJi 
passenger   seating   and   crash 
would   require   stronger  seats   and 
chorages.  elimination  of  lethal  su 
stantlal  padding  In  the  Immediate 
Increased  seat   back  height.  The 
to  contain   passengers   between 
padded,    high-backed   seats  durlni ; 
situation."   (Emphasis  supplied) 

A  little  over  a  month  later  In 
Congressman    John    Moss 
committee  on  Commerce  and  Pinailce 
of  Representatives.  Secretary  Volpe 
following  announcement : 

"A  third  rulemaking  action  relating 
passenger   safety   Is   underway.   A 
proposed  rulemaking  is  slated  to  be 
in  the  next  few  weeks,  titled,  "Bus 
Seating  and  Crash   Protection", 
will     propose     greatly     improved 
protection  In  the  form  of  strong 
high-backed   seats   to   form 
partments   which   will    restrain 
passengers  in  most  crash  situation^ 
The  seasons  passed  with  summe  r 
Into  fall  and  again  there  was  no 
rule   making.    In    late   September 
newspaper    article    In    a    Washin 
paper  quoted  the  agency  (NHTSA) 
that  they  "had  decided  to  give 
slderatlon    to    proposing    strong    s 
higher  backs  to  protect  children  In 

"In  a  few  more  weeks,  the 
will  have  a  notice  of  proposed 
stronger,  safer  seats.  Then  In  a  if) 
a  hearing  will  be  held  and  eventu^ly 
standard    will    be    announced." 
added) 

The  reporter  observed  that  "It 
six  years  to  get  this  far  on  a  seat 
No  one  will  venture  to  guess  how 
take  to  get  a  standard  on  a  safer 
ture."   Actually   the   reporter   was 
a  great  deal  In  thinking  that  the 
getting  any  nearer  to  a  standard 
than  It  had  in  1968  when  it  first  r 
the  critical  need  for  one.  In  an 
report  of  the  Insurance  Institute 
way  Safety  the  Institute  quoted 
official  as  saying: 

"NHTSA  will  soon  require  schoolb^s 
facturers  to  build  buses  equipped 
padded  seat  backs,  ...  a  public 
the  requirement  is  'Imminent'  .  .  . 
A   pattern   emerges   of   promises 
surances  of  DOT'S  forthcoming  actlcfns 
never  seem  to  materialize.  DOT'S 
far    has    been    effective    In 
critics'   charges  but   surely  the  pa' 
the  public  Is  limited.  The  situation 
Intolerable    because    NHTSA   has 
bottleneck,   clearly   Implying   that 
major  action  on  schoolbuses  will 
taken  until  the  seat  standards  are 

"Asked  abotit  his  aeencv's  reaction 
(NTSB)  board's  call  for  Immediate 
schoolbus  structural  strength,  an 
flclal   told   Status  Report   that   It 
■possibly  two  years'  before  NHTSA 
corrective  standard.  It  Is  giving 
suggested,  to  the  area  of  passenger 
In  school  buses,  which  It  feels  Is  th( 
single'  factor  In  occupant  protectlc  n 
we  get  that  out  of  the  way  we  can 
the  other  things,'  he  said 
that   the   improved  seat  backs    (wh(ch 
plan  to  propose  a  rule  on  soon)  "wll 
the  need  for  seat  belts  In  school 
said." 

Thus,  it  would  appear  that  NHT$A 
Jor  priority  to  schoolbus  safety  is 
restraints,  but  NHTSA  hopes  that 
for  restraints  will  be  obviated  by 
seats.  And  we  are  told  that  a 
rule-making   is   Imminent.  Again 
assurance  quell  the  public  outcry 
But  this  strategy  is  losing  Its  credlfclllty 
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Senator  Charles  H.  Percy's  News  Release 
Washington. — Senator  Charles  H.  Percy 
(R-Ill.)  said  today  on  the  Senate  floor  that 
the  Department  of  Transportation  may  have 
misled  the  Congress  about  the  need  for  new 
legislation  requiring  safety  standards  for 
schoolbuses  by  a  fixed  date. 

When  legislation  was  Introduced  In  Con- 
gress last  year,  Percy  said,  D.O.T.  officials 
testified  that  It  was  "unnecessary"  becavise, 
they  claimed,  comprehensive  safety  require- 
ments were  already  underway. 

"I  am  disturbed,  however,  that  the  Con- 
gress was  misled. "  Percy  said.  "An  "Impres- 
sive' list  of  41  schoolbus  safety  standards  was 
used  as  evidence  that  the  National  Highway 
Safety  Administration  was  pursuing  the  Is- 
sue vigorously,"  Percy  said.  "But  a  recent 
Independent  study  of  those  standards  does 
not  support  the  agency's  position."  he  said. 

The  study,  conducted  by  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  George  Washington  University 
Law  School — organized  to  Ban  Unsafe  School- 
buses  Which  Regularly  Endanger  Children 
(BUSWREC)  concluded  that  as  of  the  start 
of  this  year.  D.O.T.  had  Issued  or  proposed 
only  four  bus  safety  standards  since  1968 
which  involved  any  significant  agency  ef- 
fort— and  those  four  have  serious  limitations. 

"The  real  difference  involves  the  compre- 
hensiveness and  effectiveness  of  the  D.O.T. 
standard — they  are  neither."  Percy  said. 
"Ultimately,  it  will  be  the  difference  between 
the  number  of  children  who  are  needlessly 
killed  or  maimed,  and  those  who  would  have 
gone  unharmed  If  protected  by  adequate 
safety  regulations, "  he  added. 

Percy  wrote  to  D.O.T.  Secretary  Claude  S. 
Brlnegar  saying.  "If  NHTSA's  presentations 
have  not  been  duplicitous.  at  the  very  best 
the  agency  has  not  been  wholly  candid  about 
Its  progress  In  the  area  of  schoolbus  safety." 

In  his  letter  to  Brlnegar.  Percy  said  that 
he  has  supported  another  schoolbus  bill  this 
year,  despite  D.O.T.  claims  that  new  legisla- 
tion was  not  needed.  "I  supported  that  bill, 
frankly,  because  I  am  convinced  that  NHTSA 
has  abdicated  Its  public  responsibility,"  he 
said. 

"I  would  ask  you  to  Investigate  whether 
there  has  not  been  dereliction  of  duty  In  the 
fact  that  the  Department  has  failed  to  pro- 
mulgate certain  elementary  precautions  and 
regulations  to  prevent  schoolbus  accidents. ' 
he  said  In  his  letter. 

Percy  noted  that  In  1966,  Congress  gave 
D.O.T.  authority  to  Issue  safety  standards 
for  all  motor  vehicles,  including  schoolbuses, 
and  that  no  new  legislation  would  be  needed 
if   agency   officials    were   doing   their   Job. 

'After  a  five  year  delay,  and  after  the 
BUSWREC  report  was  issued,  NHTSA  pro- 
posed a  regulation  for  safer  bus  seats  Jiist  a 
little  over  a  month  ago.  By  contrast,  seat 
standards  have  been  In  effect  for  regular 
autos  since  1968."  he  said. 

"And  even  this  seat  regulation  leaves  much 
to  be  desired."  he  said.  In  addition  to  the 
fact  that  it  ignores  the  recent  recommenda- 
tion by  the  New  York  State  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation to  that  State's  legislature  proposing 
a  padded  seat  compartment.  Including  a 
padded  shoulder  rail,  padded  armrest,  and 
high  back  rearward  facing  seats.  Percy  also 
criticized  the  stand  because : 

It  docs  not  apply  to  side-facing  seats 
commonly  found  on  "short  route"  buses. 

It  does  not  adequately  provide  for  seat 
strength  Integrity  In  side-Impact  situations. 

It  leaves  unmentioned  such  interior  fea- 
tures in  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  passenger 
seats  as  overhead  hand  grasps,  hazardous 
window  frame  structures,  and  aisle  poles. 

Percy  said  the  reintroduced  legislation  Is 
a  "tragic  commentary  on  the  carrying  out  of 
the  (1966  Congressional)  mandate  that  to- 
day Congress  sees  a  need  for  'kick  In  the 
pants'  legislation  to  spur  NHTSA  into  action 
that  Is  long  overdue." 


Percy  cited  an  Investigation  conducted  last 
week  by  local  TV  Station  WTTG  (Metro- 
media) which  revealed  that  of  72,000  full- 
time  employees  In  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation only  one  is  assigned  full-time  re- 
sponsibility for  schoolbus  safety. 

"Viewing  the  problem  as  an  example  of  Ill- 
considered  priorities  at  best  if  not  outright 
dereliction."  Percy  noted  that  In  1971  there 
were  47,000  schoolbus  accidents  costing  150 
lives  and  Injuring  5,600  persons.  He  warned 
that  If  D.O.T.  failed  to  act  soon,  he  would 
call  for  an  Investigation  "In  the  very  near 
future"  within  the  Senate  Permanent  Sub- 
conunlttee  on  Investigations  on  which  he 
serves  as  ranking  minority  member. 

Percy  characterized  Secretary  Brlnegar's 
lengthy  response  to  his  letter  as  "regret- 
fully unsatisfactory."  but  expressed  the  hope 
that  now  that  the  schoolbus  safety  problem 
has  been  brought  to  the  Secretary's  personal 
attention,  he  will  give  the  matter  priority 
consideration. 

Prom  all  I  can  tell,"  Percy  said,  "D.O.T. 
feels  that  the  yellow  tin  can  which  we  call 
a  schoolbus  Is  not  In  urgent  need  of  manda- 
tory standards  for  roll-over  protection,  ef- 
ficiency and  Integrity  of  Joints,  emergency 
exits,  floor  strength,  and  elimination  or  pad- 
ding of  Interior  poles.  I  couldn't  disagree 
more." 

Secretary  Brlnegar's  response  said.  "The 
NHTSA  Is  currently  reviewing  many  of  the 
possible  safety  countermeasures  mentioned 
by  you." 

In  a  separate  action,  Percy  has  written  di- 
rectly to  the  presidents  of  the  major  bus 
manufacturing  companies  enlisting  their 
suggestions  and  support  for  comprehensive 
Federal  safety  standards. 


SENATOR  ERVIN'S  STATEMENT  ON 
"SPEECH  OR  DEBATE"  CLAUSE 
BEFORE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
CONGRESSIONAL  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  March  21,  1973,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  appearing  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Congressional  Operations, 
in  connection  with  the  Joint  Committee's 
hearings  on  the  Legislative  Role  of  Con- 
gress in  Gathering  and  Disclosing  In- 
formation. 

The  protection  of  Members  of  Congress 
from  intimidation  and  harassment  by 
the  executive  and  judicial  branches  of 
Government  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
separation  of  powers  doctrine  and  is  a 
matter  which  rightly  concerns  every 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  remarks  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Congressional  Operations 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  oKlered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  of  U.S.  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr., 
Before  the  Joint  Committee  on  Congres- 
sional Operations 

I  want  to  commend  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Congressional  Operations  for  its  initiative 
In  scheduling  these  hearings.  Americans  of 
every  Ideological  persuasion  are  greatly  con- 
cerned that  the  principle  of  separation  of 
powers,  one  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  in- 
corporated In  our  Constitution,  is  on  Its 
deathbed.  The  search  for  a  cure  has  become 
absolutely  essential  if  the  form  of  govern- 
ment established  under  our  Constitution  is  to 
be  preserved.  I  am  confident  that  this  Com- 
mittee's hearings  will  underline  the  imbal- 
ance of  power  that  presently  exists  among 
the  branches  of  the  federal  government  and 


point  us  toward  some  remedies  to  this  imbal- 
ance. 

WOille  there  are  many  Important  Issues  cur- 
rently associated  with  the  principle  of  separa- 
tion of  powers — Including  such  matters  as 
Executive  Impoundment  of  appropriated 
funds,  sweeping  Presidential  assertions  as  to 
the  scope  of  executive  privilege,  and  the 
troublesome  relationship  between  Congress 
and  the  President  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs — I  want  to  concentrate  today  upon 
the  Issues  in  conflict  with  respect  to  the 
"Speech  or  Debate"  Clause  of  Article  I,  Sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Constitution.  This  Clause  is  a 
vital  part  of  the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers  Inasmuch  as  It  protects  members  of 
Congress  from  Intimidation  by  the  Executive 
and  Judiciary  through  the  use  of  Judicial  In- 
quiry Into  legislative  activity. 

During  Its  last  term  the  Supreme  Court 
decided  two  cases.  United  States  v.  Gravel, 
408  U.S.  606  (1972),  and  United  States  v. 
Brewster,  408  U.S.  501  (1972).  In  which  the 
Court  set  forth  Its  interpretation  of  this 
Clause.  In  my  opinion,  these  decisions  pose  a 
dangerous  threat  to  the  Independence  and 
integrity  of  the  Legislative  Branch. 

The  Senate  was  properly  alarmed  about 
the  threat  to  Its  Independence  posed  by  the 
Judicial  Inquiry  Into  the  activities  of  Senator 
Mike  Gravel.  After  the  Supreme  Court  agreed 
to  hear  the  case,  the  Senate  on  March  23, 
1972,  adopted  S.  Res.  280  authorizing  the  fil- 
ing of  an  amicus  curiae  brief  with  the  Court 
on  Its  behalf.  The  Senate  realized  that  the 
Supreme  Court  would  Interpret  the  "Speech 
or  Debate"  Clause  and,  in  the  words  of  the 
resolution,  feared  that  the  Court  thereby 
might  "Impair  the  constitutional  Independ- 
ence and  prerogatives  of  every  Individual 
Senator,  and  of  the  Senate  as  a  whole." 

The  Senate's  fears  were  well-founded,  for 
on  June  29,  1972,  the 'Supreme  Court  did 
Just  that.  In  handing  down  its  decisions  In 
United  States  v.  Gravel  and  United  States  v. 
Brewster,  which  also  Involved  an  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  "Speech  or  Debate"  Clause,  the 
Court  set  forth  significant  restrictions  as  to 
the  scope  of  the  protection  provided  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  by  the  Clause. 

In  these  two  cases  the  new  majority  on 
the  Court  tinkered  with  the  very  heart  of 
the  constitutional  doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers.  These  decisions  impair  the  consti- 
tutional Independence  and  prerogatives  of 
every  individual  Senator  and  of  the  Senate 
as  a  whole  to  a  degree  none  of  us  anticipated 
when  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

These  two  Supreme  Court  decisions  have 
OS  restricted  the  Immunity  given  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  by  the  "Speech  or  Debate" 
Clause  that  they  can  no  longer  Independently 
acquire  information  respecting  activities  of 
the  Executive  Branch  nor  Inform  their  con- 
stltutents  of  their  findings  without  risking 
criminal  prosecution.  Indeed,  these  decisions 
raise  the  clear  danger  that  a  Member's  speech 
or  vote  on  the  floor  may  subject  him  to  In- 
quiry by  the  Executive  or  Judicial  Branch. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  wrote  the 
"Speech  or  Debate"  Clatise  to  remedy  a  very 
specific  evil.  Fresh  In  their  minds  was  the 
history  of  harassment  by  English  kings  and 
their  Judges  of  Members  of  Parliament  who 
spoke  out  in  the  course  of  their  legislative 
activities  in  a  manner  embarrassing  to  the 
Crown.  The  legislative  Immimity  Incorpo- 
rated In  our  Constitution  Is  a  product  of  that 
turbulent  period  in  English  history  marked 
by  the  Glorious  Revolution  and  the  behead- 
ing of  Charles  the  First.  Indeed,  one  rea- 
son Charles  the  First  lost  his  head  was  his 
Imprisonment  of  Members  of  Parliament 
who  opposed  his  overseas  military  campaigns. 

Justice  Frankfurter  related  the  history 
and  origins  of  legislative  immunity  to  the 
"Speech  or  Debate"  Clause  in  his  excellent 
opinion  in  the  case  of  Tenney  v.  Brandhove. 
341  U.S.  367.  372  (1971)  : 

"In  1668.  after  a  long  and  bitter  struggle, 
Parliament  finally  laid  the  ghost  of  Charles 


I,  who  had  prosecuted  Sir  John  Elliot  and 
others  for  'seditious'  speech  In  Parliament. 
...  In  1689.  the  Bill  of  Rights  declared  In 
unequivocal  language:  'That  the  Freedom  of 
Speech,  and  Debate  or  proceeding  In  Parlia- 
ment, ought  not  to  be  Impeached  or  ques- 
tioned In  any  Court  or  Place  out  of  Parlia- 
ment.' 1  Wm.  &  Mary  Sess.  2,  Ch.  2. 

"Freedom  of  speech  and  action  In  the 
legislature  was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course 
by  those  who  severed  the  Colonies  from  the 
crown  and  founded  our  Nation.  It  was 
deemed  so  essential  for  representatives  of 
the  people  that  it  was  written  Into  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation  and  later  Into  the  Con- 
stitution. .  .  . 

"The  reason  for  the  privilege  Is  clear.  It 
was  well  summarized  by  James  Wilson,  an 
Infiuentlal  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Detail  which  was  responsible  for  the  pro- 
vision In  the  Federal  Constitution.  'In  order 
to  enable  and  encourage  a  representative  of 
the  public  to  discharge  his  public  trust  with 
firmness  and  success.  It  Is  Indispensably 
necessary  that  he  should  enjoy  the  fullest 
liberty  of  speech,  and  that  the  should  be  pro- 
tected from  the  resentment  of  everyone, 
however,  powerful,  to  whom  the  exercise  of 
that  liberty  may  occasion  offence.'  II  Works 
of   James   Wilson    (Andrews    ed.    1896)    38." 

Until  these  decisions  by  the  present  activ- 
ist majority,  the  Supreme  Court  relied 
heavily  upon  this  history  to  derive  the 
meaning  of  the  Clause.  When  I  refer  to  a 
court  as  "activist,"  I  mean  a  court  which 
ignores  the  history  or  policy  or  settled  prec- 
edents underlying  a  particular  clause  of  the 
Constitution  or  statute.  The  Supreme  Court 
popularly  considered  "liberal,"  as  was  the 
Warrent  Court,  or  as  "conservative."  The  vice 
Is  the  same  whatever  the  ideology — placing 
the  Court  Itself  above  the  Constitution.  It 
Is  not  interpreting  and  applying,  but  rewrit- 
ing. 

An  unfortunate  example  of  an  activist 
court  at  work  Is  also  found  In  the  majority 
opinion  In  United  States  v.  Brewster,  written 
by  Chief  Justice  Burger  who  was  joined  by 
Justices  Stewart.  Marshall  Blackmun, 
Powell  and  Rehnqulst.  There  the  majority 
concluded  that  the  English  history  which 
gave  rise  to  ArtcUe  I,  Section  6  of  the  Con- 
stitution was  no  longer  dispositive  in  Inter- 
preting the  "Speech  or  Debate"  Clause.  It 
was  satisfied  that  "our  history  does  not 
reflect  a  catalog  of  abuses  at  the  hands  of 
the  Executive  that  gave  rise  to  the  privilege 
In  England." 

The  Court  has  conveniently  forgotten 
much  about  .'Vmerlcan  history.  During  the  in- 
famous "allen-sedltlon"  period  the  Federal- 
ist Administration  used  the  Judiciary  to  In- 
timidate antl-Federallst  Congressmen.  For 
example,  in  1798  Congressman  Matthew  Lyon 
was  convicted  and  sentenced  before  a  biased 
Federalist  judge  who  was  motivated  by  pure- 
ly partisan  political  considerations.  Tl^e 
Judge  would  not  even  allow  Lyon  time  to 
prepare  his  defense.  In  1797  a  grand  Jury 
under  the  supervision  of  another  Federalist 
Judge,  conducted  an  Inquisition  of  an  anti- 
Federalist  Congressman  for  "sedition"  in 
sending  a  newsletter  to  his  constituents  crit- 
ical of  the  Administration's  war  policy. 
Thomas  Jefferson  considered  the  grand 
jury's  action  to  be  a  blatant  violation  of  the 
"Speech  or  Debate"  Clause  and  suggested 
that  the  grand  jurors  should  be  arrested  and 
Imprisoned  for  this  "great  crime  wicked  In 
Us  purpose,  and  mortal  In  its  consequences." 

Of  course,  even  if  the  Court  were  correct 
about  its  American  history.  Its  conclusions 
would  be  of  little  comfort.  My  fears  world 
not  be  allayed  by  the  knowledge  that  until 
now  most  Presidents  have  exercised  great 
restraint  in  hauling  legislators  they  do  not 
like  Into  court.  Effective  separation  of  pow- 
ers between  branches  of  government  must 
rest  not  only  upon  good  faith  and  great  ex- 
pectations, but  also  on  the  firm  bedrock  of 
Constitutional  principles. 


The  Constitution  provides  two  methods 
by  which  Congressmen  can  be  held  account- 
able for  their  misdeeds.  They  can  be  disct- 
pllred  by  the  body  of  which  they  are  a 
members  and  they  can  be  disciplined  by  the 
electorate  at  the  next  election.  These  meaus 
of  holding  Congressmen  accountable  for 
misbehavior  do  not  comoromlse  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Legislative  Branch. 

Apparently,  the  Supreme  Court's  majority 
In  the  Breu'sfer  case  was  not  satisfied  with 
what  the  Founding  Fathers  provided  for  In 
this  respect  This  majority  Ignorei  the  ex- 
plicit words  and  policy  of  the  Constitution 
In  favor  of  what  It  believed  to  be  a  better 
procedure  for  dealing  with  alleged  misdeeds 
by  members  of  Congress.  In  so  doing,  the 
Court's  majority  In  United  States  v.  Brew- 
ster ran  roughshod  over  the  "Speech  or  De- 
bate" Clause. 

Earlier  Courts,  concerned  about  the  In- 
dependence of  Congress,  have  felt  It  neces- 
sary to  give  the  Clause  the  broadest  possible 
Interpretation.  Chief  Justice  Burger,  In  his 
majority  opinion  in  United  States  v.  Brew- 
ster, dismissed  these  prior  judicial  expres- 
sions. He  wrote  that,  "the  contention  for  a 
broader  Interpretation  of  the  privilege  draws 
essentially  on  the  fiavor  of  the  rhetoric  and 
the  sweep  of  the  language  used  by  the  courts, 
not  on  the  precise  words  used  in  any  prior 
case,  and  surely  not  on  the  sense  of  those 
earlier  cases,  fairly  read."  He  thus  ration- 
alized away  the  important  policies  and  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  Clause  which  have  been 
recognized  by  all  Supreme  Courts  until  this 
one  by  the  simple  and  unconvincing  device 
of  labelling  the  Court's  past  precedents  as 
mere  rhetoric  and  sweeping  language. 

The  Brewster  case  involved  the  alleged 
solicitation  and  acceptance  of  a  bribe  by 
former  U.S.  Senator  Daniel  B.  Brewster  of 
Maryland.  A  1969  Indictment  charged  that 
Senator  Brewster  as  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
had  been  influenced  In  his  actions  on  legis- 
lation proposing  changes  In  postal  rates  as 
the  result  of  an  alleged  $24,000  bribe  from 
the  mall-order  company  of  Spiegel  Inc.  The 
District  Judge  dismissed  the  indictment 
against  the  former  Senator  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  Immune  from  prosecution  under 
the  "Speech  or  Debate"  Clause.  The  Supreme 
Court  reversed  by  simply  concluding  that  the 
bribery  could  be  proved  without  relying  on 
the  evidence  of  what  the  Court  defined  as 
protected  activity — the  actual  vote  on  the 
postal  rates. 

The  Gravel  case  Involved  Senator  Mike 
Gravel's  reading  of  the  "Pentagon  Papers"  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds 
and  the  Inclusion  of  the  documents  into  the 
Subcommittee  record.  The  case  arose  out  of 
the  attempt  by  a  Federal  grand  Jury  in  Bos- 
ton to  Inquire  Into  the  matters  relating  to  the 
public  disclosure  of  the  Papers,  and  its  sub- 
pena  of  an  aide  to  the  Senator.  Senator  Gravel 
moved  to  intervene  in  the  aide's  motion  to 
quash  the  subpena — asserting  immunity  un- 
der the  "Speech  or  Debate"  on  behalf  of  the 
aide. 

Although  the  Senator  failed  to  quash  the 
subpena  against  this  aide,  the  lower  Federal 
courts  granted  a  protective  order  preclud- 
ing questioning  of  the  Senator  or  any  mem- 
ber of  his  staff  about  the  Subcommittee  meet- 
ing. Including  the  acquisition  and  subse- 
quent publication  by  Beacon  Press  of  the 
Papers  and  the  proceedings  before  the  Sub- 
committee. The  Court  of  Appeals  based  Its 
order  on  Its  conclusion  that  the  aide  and 
Senator  Gravel  enjoy  similar  Immunities  un- 
der the  Clause  and  on  a  common  law  privilege 
akin  to  that  accorded  Executive  and  Judi- 
cial officials  to  protect  them  from  liability 
for  official  conduct. 

There  were  several  different  Issues  before 
the  Court  In  each  of  these  two  cases.  How- 
ever, the  fundamental  question  facing  the 
Court  In  both  cases  was  the  same,  a  qxiestlon 
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of   jurisdiction — whether   inquiry 
tain  behavior  of  Members  of 
be  conducted  by  the  Executive 
branches  or  whether  the  separatlo^i 
ers    concept    and    the    "Speech 
Clause  require  that  the  Inquiry 
exclusive    responsibility    of    the 
Branch. 

The  general   question  of  what 
protected  by  the  "Speech  or  IDeba 
and.  therefore,  is  within  the  excl 
diction  of  Congress  took  three  forn^s 
cases. 

First,  in  the  Gravel  case,  the 
whether  aides  to  Members  of 
Joy  the  same  immunity  vinder  the 
Members  themselves. 

Second,  in  Gravel  and  to  a  certali 
Brewster,    the   Court   determined 
•'legislative  activity"  and  thereby 
by  the  Clause.  More  precisely  the 
termlned    whether   a   Member    wai 
In  legislative  activity  when  he  ac 
formation  on  the  activities  of  the 
and  informed  his  constituents  of  hi 
Finally,   in   Brewster  the   Court 
cerned  with  the  extent  to  which 
court    could    indirectly    question 
on  concededly  protected  activity— 
ing  of  a  vote — without  violating  the 
The  Court  decided  the  first  issue- 
aides  enjoyed   the  same   Immunity 
legislator-employers — In    the 
concluded  that  the  immunity  of 
Identical  to  that  of  the  Senator.  In 
words  the  Clause  provides  immun 
aide,  'where  his  conduct  would 
tected  Legislative  act  if  perform^l 
Member  himself." 

Unfortunately,  this  determlnatK 
Court  is  of  little  significance 
the  Court  gave  with  one  hand  it 
took  away  with  the  other. 

While  the  Court  concluded   tha 
enjoys  Immunity  equal  to  that  of 
ator.  it  so  restricted  the  immunlt  r 
by  the  Senator  as  to  make  it 
less  to  the  Senator  or  his  aide.  Ii 
In  the  Gravel  case,   that  the 
Information  in  preparation  for  a 
hearing  and  the  publication  of 
thereafter  are  not  protected  actlv 
In   Brewster,   it  held   that  even  a 
activity  such  as  voting  is  still 
qulry  by  the  Court  or  the  Executlv  s 

Under  the  Supreme  Court's  v 
tlvity  is  protected  except  the  n 
fined  casting  of  a  vote  or  the 
speech   before   the  House  or   in 
No   preparatory   acts   leading   up 
tected  activity  would  be  Immune 
Clause.   A   Senator   would   not   be 
when  he  obtains  Information  for 
speech  or  a  hearing  or  when  he 
bring   the   result   of   his   legislatlv* 
or  that  of  the  whole  body  to  the 
of  the  public.  F^lrther.  even  the  nai 
of   activity   still   protected   after 
clslons — voting  and  speaking  on 
Is  subject  to  question  if  the 
Judiclarj-  can  find  a  possibility  of 
act.   So,   in  effect,   not  even   voting 
ficlal  speaking  are  any  longer 
Clause. 

In  Gravel  the  Court  excluded 
and   republication    from    the 
the  "Speech  or  Debate"  Clause 
matters  did  not  fall  within  its  new 
definition   of   "legislative   activity." 
ing  to  the  Court  the  only  activity 
"legislative"  and  therefore  entitled 
tion   is  that  which  is  "an  Integra! 
the  deliberative  and  communlcatlv 
by  which  Members  participate  In 
and  House  proceedings  with  respect 
consideration    and    passage    or    re 
proposed  legislation  or  with  respect 
matters  which  the  Constitution 
In  the  Jurisdiction  of  either  House 
words,  five  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Court,  none  of  whom  has  spent  an; 
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decided 
en- 
Clause  as 


into  cer-     Congress,  have  concluded  that  the  acqulsl- 
s  could      tion   of   information    for   hearings   and    the 
Judicial      communication  of  the  results  of  hearings  to 
of  pow-     the   public   are   not  "Integral"  parts  of  the 
Debate"      legislative  process, 
rfemain  the  This  definition  of  "legislative  activity"  re- 

'.  legislative      fleets  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  things  es- 
sential to  the  legislative  process.  As  we  all 
ictivity   is      know,    the    formulation,    consideration    and 
e"  Clause      passage   of   legislation   Involves   much   more 
u|ive  Juris-      than  the  introduction  of  a  bill,  a  few  speeches 
in  these      and  a  vote.  The  Washington  Post,  In  an  edi- 
torial critical  of  this  decision,  on  July  15, 
1972.  made  this  point  quite  forcefully: 

"This  decision  is  extremely  troubling  be- 
cause it  declares,  in  effect  that  the  only  com- 
munications    essential     to     the     legislative 
extent  in      process  are  those  among  congressmen.  This 
what    was      relegates    to    a    lesser    realm    the    constant, 
protected      churning  trafBc  in  ideas  and  opinions  be- 
Court  de-      tween   congressmen   and   citizens.   Yet   this 
engaged      communication  is  central  to  the  idea  and 
uired  In-      functioning    of    representative    government, 
Executive      not  peripheral  as  the  court  seems  to  think." 
>  findings.  To  my  mind,  Chief  Justice  Parsons  had  a 

was  con-      much  more  realistic  view  of  the  lefflslatlve 
a  Federal      process  when  he  defined  the  scope  of  leglsla- 
Senator      tlve  activity  in  the  case  of  Coffin  v.  Coffin, 
the  cast-      4  Mass.  1.  27  (1808) : 

Clause.  •  •  •  for  every  thing  said  or  done  by  him, 

whether      as  a  representative,  in  the  exercise  of  the 

as  their      functions  of  that  office,  without  inquiring 

It      whether  the  exercise  was  regular  according 

n  aide  is      to  the  rules  of  the  house,  or  Irregular  and 

Court's      against  their  rules. 
ty  to  the  According  to  Chief  Justice  Parson,  "legls- 

a  pro-  latlve  activity"  Is  what  we  as  Members  of 
by  the  Congress  do  as  representatives  of  our  con- 
stituents. If  we  feel  that  we  are  represeut- 
n  by  the  ^S  out  constituents  by  investigating  the 
what  Executive  Branch's  conduct  of  a  foreign  war, 
than  *s  anti-Federalist  Congressmen  did  during 
Federalist  Administrations  In  the  late  1700's, 
that  Is  legislative  activity  and  beyond  In- 
quiry in  a  Federal  court.  If  we  want  to  In- 
form our  constituents  of  the  findings  of  our 
Investigations,  that  is  also  legislative  ac- 
tivity and  beyond  Inquiry  by  a  Federal  court. 
Of  course,  we  are  not  unaccountable  in  the 
performance  of  these  legislative  activities. 
Our  constituents  can  vote  us  out  of  office  If 
they  decide  that  any  of  our  activities  do  not 
represent  their  interests.  And  the  Senate  can 
establish  rules  and  penalize  us  for  activity 
It  deems  Inappropriate.  But  the  Supreme 
Court  can  contrive  no  definition  which  will 
convince  me  that  It  Is  appropriate  for  any 
Federal  court  or  grand  Jury  to  Inquire  Into 
such  legislative  activity  as  obtaining  infor- 
mation about  the  functioning  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  and  informing  the  public  of  the 
actions  of  its  government. 

What  I  have  just  stated  has  been  the  un- 
questioned law  of  this  land  for  almost  two 
centuries.  Indeed  the  Supreme  Court  has  fre- 
quently relied  on  Justice  Parson's  formula- 
tion (e.g..  Kilbourne  v.  Thompson,  103  U.S.C. 
16J  (1880)  ). 

There  is  very  disturbing  language  in  these 
opinions,  language  which   Ulustrates  a  lack 
of  appreciation  of  what  is  essential  to  the 
legislative  function.  Although  the  Brewster 
decision  does  not  turn  on  what  Is  and  what 
Is  not  legislative  activity,  the  majority  felt 
a^julsltlon      compelled  to  expound  on  the  subject.  Despite 
of      the  fact  that  It  Is  all  dicta,  the  Court's  rea- 
these     sonlng  reveals  its  attitude  toward  Congress 
artificial      and   perhaps   explains   the   real   reason   why 
Accord-      the  Court  stripped  Congress  of  Immunity  for 
which  Is      acquisition  and  publication  In  Gravel. 
protec-  In  Brewster,  the  Court  expressed  its  view 

part  of      that  Congress  Is  Incapable  of  disciplining  Its 
process      own   Members   in   a   wise  manner  and   that 
committee     Congress  could  not  provide  all  the  protec- 
to  the      tlons  that  a  Federal  court  could  In  dlsclplln- 
on    of      Ing  misbehavior, 
to  other         But  to  my  mind,  the  most  serious  affront 
places  with-      to  this  body  occurred  In  the  Court's  dlstlnc- 
In  other     tion  in  Brewster  between  protected  and  non- 
Supreme      protected  activity.  The  Coiul,  drew  a  dlstlnc- 
tlme  In      tion  between  what  it  determined  to  be  "polit- 
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leal"  activity  and  "legislative"  activity.  The 
majority  would  not  protect  what  It  labels  as 
"political"  activity  or  "errands"  performed 
by  Congressmen : 

These  Include  a  wide  range  of  legitimate 
"errands"  performed  for  constltutents,  the 
making  of  appointments  with  government 
{igencles.  assistance  in  securing  government 
contacts,  preparing  so-called  "news  letters" 
to  constltutents.  news  releases,  speeches  de- 
'.livered  outside  the  Congress.  .  .  .  They  are 
I  performed  in  part  because  they  have  come 
to  be  expected  by  constituents  and  because 
they  are  a  means  of  developing  continuing 
support  for  future  elections. 

In  essence,  the  majority  believes  that  those 
activities  we  do  on  behalf  of  our  constituents 
are  for  our  own  personal  advancement,  that 
is,  for  increasing  our  chances  of  re-election. 
It  regards  them  as  "political"  and  therefore 
not  entitled  to  protection.  It  demeans  many 
legitimate  acts  we  perform  in  our  representa- 
tive capacity  or  as  ombudsmen  between  the 
people  and  their  government  by  labeling 
them  as  "errands"  and  assuming  that  they 
are  performed  for  base  political  reasons. 

As  disturbed  as  I  am  about  the  ruling  in 
Gravel  and  dicta  in  Brewster  stripping  im- 
munity from  acquisition  and  republication, 
I  fear  that  the  Court  may  have  sounded  the 
death  knell  for  the  "Speech  and  Debate " 
Clause  in  its  holding  in  Brewster  permitting 
indirect  inquiry  Into  the  motives  for  a  Mem- 
ber's actual  speech  or  vote  In  the  floor  or  in 
committee.  The  Court  in  Brewster  split  over 
whether  inquiry  Into  a  nonleglslatlve  act 
(bribery  In  this  case)  could  be  conducted 
without  indirectly  bringing  into  question  a 
legislative  act — the  casting  of  a  vote  in  com- 
mittee or  on  the  floor.  Justice  White,  who 
wrote  the  majority  opinion  in  Gravel, 
thought  that  inquiry  into  the  former  was  for 
all  practical  purposes  an  inquiry  Into  the 
latter  and  filed  a  vigorous  dissent  In 
Brewster. 

In  writing  the  majority  opinion  In  Brew- 
ster, Chief  Justice  Burger  was  faced  with 
Justice  Harlan's  fine  opinion  in  the  case  of 
United  States  v.  Johnson,  383  U.S.  169,  a  1966 
case  with  facts  almost  Identical  to  Brewster. 
In  that  case  the  Court  frustrated  a  prosecu- 
tion of  a  Congressman  for  giving  a  speech  In 
return  for  a  bribe,  while  In  Brewster  the 
prosecution  was  for  the  casting  of  a  vote  in 
return  for  a  bribe.  Justice  Burger  distin- 
guished the  cases  by  concluding  that  the 
Johnson  Court  would  have  been  satisfied  if 
the  government  had  proven  the  bribe  and 
a  promise  to  give  a  speech  without  offering 
the  speech  as  evidence  of  the  bribe.  There- 
fore, the  Chief  Justice  reasoned,  the  prose- 
cution in  Brewster  could  proceed  If  the  gov- 
ernment would  offer  only  the  promise  to  vote 
and  not  the  vote  Itself.  Ironically,  almost 
the  same  argument  was  offered  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department  in  the  Johnson  case  and 
was  explicitly  rejected  by  Justice  Harlan. 

In  Justice  White's  view  an  Inquiry  into 
the  bribery  would  of  necessity  touch  upon 
matters  which  are,  beyond  question,  within 
the  scope  of  the  privilege — that  is  the  vote 
itself  and  the  Senator's  motives  In  casting 
the  vote.  In  the  Justice's  own  words: 

"Insofar  as  It  charged  crimes  under  18 
U.S.C.  5  201(c)  (1),  the  Indictment  fares  little 
better.  That  section  requires  proof  of  a  cor- 
rupt arrangement  for  the  receipt  of  money 
and  also  proof  that  the  arrangement  was  in 
return  for  the  defendant  'being  influenced 
In  his  performance  of  any  official  act  .... 
Whatever  the  official  act  may  prove  to  be, 
the  Government  cannot  prove  its  case  with- 
out calling  into  question  the  motives  of  the 
Member  in  performing  that  act.  for  It  must 
prove  that  the  Member  undertook  for  money 
to  be  Influenced  In  that  performance." 

Justice  White  recognized  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice's logic  for  what  It  was — mechanistic  and 
artificial — a  logic  which  falls  to  recognize 
the  fundamental  principle  underlying  the 
"Speech  or  Debate"  Clause. 
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We  could  look  upon  these  decisions  fatal- 
istically. We  might  resign  ourselves  to  the 
view  that  the  unbridled  expansion  of  Execu- 
tive Privilege  and  the  withering  of  legislative 
privilege  are  part  of  an  inevitable  trend  of 
aggrandizement  of  power  in  the  Presidency 
evidenced  throughout  American  history.  But 
If  we  do  so,  we  profane  our  oaths  to  uphold 
the  Constitution  and  Indeed  we  may  preside 
over  the  funeral  of  our  system  of  government. 

If  we  do  not  respond  rationally  and  firmly 
to  the  constitutional  crisis  wrought  by  these 
decisions,  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  pow- 
ers may  die  a  quiet  and  ignoble  death.  The 
Congress  may  find  Itself  in  the  same  situa- 
tion as  Parliament  found  Itself  under  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First.  That  crisis  led  to 
revolution  In  1640  and  a  total  restructuring 
of  the  English  system  of  government.  Con- 
tinued inaction  on  our  part  may  lead  to  con- 
sequences no  less  grave  for  our  constitu- 
tional system.  As  Woodrow  Wilson  once 
warned,  warfare  between  branches  would  be 
fatal  to  the  continuation  of  democratic 
government. 

SHENYANG   ACROBATIC   TROUPE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  April  18 
will  be  the  date  of  a  historic  TV  broad- 
cast. The  Shenyang  Acrobatic  Troupe  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  will  per- 
form that  evening  for  90  minutes.  This 
special  event  marks  a  significant  opening 
in  the  door  of  cultural  exchange  between 
the  people  of  China  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

The  bringing  of  this  engaging  TV  per- 
formance to  the  American  people  is  the 
result  of  the  efforts  of  David  J.  Mahoney, 
chairman  and  president  of  Norton  Simon. 
Inc.  Mr.  Mahoney  witnessed  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Shenyang  Acrobatic  Troupe 
when  it  was  in  the  United  States.  He  de- 
cided that  all  the  American  people  should 
have  the  opEwrtunity  to  witness  perform- 
ances that  took  place  in  New  York; 
Washington.  D.C:  Chicago  and  Indian- 
apolis. His  decision  has  been  translated 
into  action  and  on  April  18  the  TV  per- 
formance of  the  Shenyang  Acrobatic 
Troupe  will  be  an  experience  for  every- 
one to  share. 

Mr.  Mahoney's  introductory  remarks  to 
the  TV  special  are  as  follows: 

"President  Nixon's  dramatic  visit  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  last  year,  brought 
about  a  new  chapter  in  our  relationships  with 
China.  And  we  at  Norton.  Simon.  Inc..  are 
proud  to  be  part  of  this  move  toward  friend- 
ship through  understanding. 

"And  so.  we  are  particularly  pleased  to  pre- 
sent the  renowned  Shenyang  Acrobatic 
Troupe — the  first  performing  arts  group  from 
the  People"s  Republic  of  China  to  visit  the 
United  States.  I  first  heard  of  the  Shenyang 
Troupe  when  I  was  in  China  last  November. 
Not  long  after,  they  conducted  their  first  tour 
of  this  country,  to  standing  room  only  audi- 
ences. Wherever  they  played — Chicago,  In- 
dianapolis. New  York  and  Washington's  Ken- 
nedy Center,  where  tonight's  show  was  taped 
— the  people  loved  it.  And  like  everjone  who's 
seen  the  show.  I  found  them  fascinating. 

"Chinese  acrobatics  is  one  of  the  world's 
oldest  art  forms,  going  back  to  the  second 
century  before  Christ.  Today,  acrobatics  are 
taught  In  every  Chinese  primary  school  and 
virtually  every  province  has  its  own  troupe. 
The  Shenyang  Troupe,  which  is  named  for 
the  city  in  northeast  China,  is  the  most  cele- 
brated acrobatic  troupe  throughout  the 
world. 

"It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  the  Shenyang 
Acrobatic  Troupe  presentation  will  be  just 
the  first  In  a  long  series  of  cultural  and  edu- 


cational exchanges  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China." 


SCHOOL  FINANCING  IN  MINNESOTA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Minnesota  under  the  leadership 
of  Gov.  Wendell  Anderson  has  had 
the  courage  and  vision  to  face  up  to  the 
requirements  of  financing  quality  edu- 
cation. The  Governor  led  the  fight  to  es- 
tablish a  financing  system  that  provides 
a  fair  and  equal  finance  base  for  all 
school  districts  in  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota. 

The  article  by  the  respected  columnist 
Carl  T.  Rowan  entitled  "School  Financ- 
ing: Minnesota  Moves"  describes  the  pro- 
gram that  was  outlined  by  the  Governor 
and  the  action  taken  by  the  State  of 
Minnesota. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

School  Financing:  Minnesota  Moves 
(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — An  honest-to-goodness 
revenue  sharing  plan  would  not  be  the  Tro- 
jan-horse  disaster  that  the  Nixon  scheme 
is  if  more  states  and  local  officials  showed 
the  guts  and  farsightedness  being  manifested 
here  in  my  old  home  state. 

A  lot  of  mayors  and  some  governors  are 
now  screaming  that  Mr.  Nixon  has  suckered 
them  on  revenue  sharing.  They  say  he  gives 
a  dollar  with  one  hand  and  takes  two  with 
the  other  by  hatcheting  social  programs  pre- 
\'lously  financed  by  Washington. 

Many  of  these  local  officials  deserve  just 
what  they  are  getting,  because  they  always 
viewed  revenue  sharing  eis  a  way  to  get  money 
without  facing  the  political  risks  of  raising 
local  taxes  or  revising  their  own  spending 
priorities. 

A  lot  of  poor  people  and  minorities  are 
screaming  about  revenue  sharing  because 
they  fear  that  states  and  cities  cannot,  or 
will  not.  grapple  with  Immense  social  prob- 
lems the  way  the  Federal  Government  could. 

Their  fears  are  well  justified.  Most  states 
and  cities  never  lifted  a  flngar  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  hunger  in  general,  or  school 
lunches  in  particular,  until  the  national  gov- 
eniment  moved  in.  What  state  or  city  ever 
made  a  real  go  at  compensatory  education 
for  the  culturally  and  educationally  de- 
prived, or  a  "head  start"  program  for  four- 
year-olds? 

The  challenge  these  last  several  years  has 
not  been  whether  local  government  would 
show  initiative  in  the  social  fields;  ihe  ques- 
tion was  whether  they  could  be  forced  to 
spend  federal  allocations  on  the  poor  for 
whom  they  were  intended  instead  of  divert- 
ing monies  to  luxuries  and  frills  for  the  al- 
ready affluent. 

Yet,  if  more  state  officials  had  the  good 
sense  and  the  guts  of  Minnesota's  young 
Gov.  Wendell  R.  Anderson,  revenue  sharing 
would  not  be  such  a  sham  and  America's 
needy  would  have  less  reason  to  be  suspi- 
cious. 

Anderson  has  been  bold  enough  to  raise 
taxes,  something  that  was  political  suicide 
for  his  predecessors.  He  has  shown  a  genuine 
concern  for  the  education  of  the  poor  and 
the  handicapped — and  has  made  Minnesota 
the  foremost  example  of  proeress  toward  a 
public  education  financing  ."system  that  is 
fair  to  rich  and  poor  alike. 

It  was  Just  under  two  years  ago  that  the 
California   Supreme    Court    ruled    that    the 


quality  of  public  school  education  available 
to  a  child  could  not  be  conditioned  on  the 
property  wealth  of  the  local  school  district 
because  this  automatically  meant  that  one 
child  got  a  super  education  while  another 
child  was  neglected. 

A  federal  appeals  court  then  confirmed  the 
unconstitutionality  of  the  old  "real  estate 
tax"  system  of  financing  public  schools.  But 
Just  a  few  days  ago  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
ruled.  5-4,  that  that  California  Judge  and 
the  appeals  court  were  wrong. 

But  Gov.  Anderson  had  seen  enough  In 
his  state  to  conclude  that  the  property  tax 
system  was  unjust.  The  suburban  Anoka 
school  district  was  levying  a  tax  of  $581  on  a 
$20,000  home  so  it  could  spend  $536  per 
pupil;  yet  the  suburban  Golden  Valley  dis- 
trict levied  only  $369  on  a  similar  home  in 
order  to  spend  $837  per  pupil. 

Democrat  Anderson  said  he  "felt  it  ab- 
solutely essential  to  try  to  do  something 
about  school  financing  In  Minnesota." 

What  he  did  was  badger  a  Republican- 
controlled  legislature  into  raising  the  liquor 
tax  25  percent,  the  tax  on  a  pack  of  cigarettes 
by  a  nickel,  the  sales  tax  by  a  penny  (a  SVa 
percent  boost ) .  He  Increased  the  Income  tax 
and  wlpted  out  the  deductibility  of  federal 
taxes  paid  by  corporations. 

By  raising  these  taxes,  the  legislature  could 
reduce  real  estate  taxes  by  an  average  of 
11.5  percent  and  still  come  up  with  $600 
million  in  new  money.  This  money  enabled 
the  state  to  Increase  its  support  for  the 
maintenance  costs  of  education  from  43  per- 
cent In  1971  to  70  percent  today. 

The  result  Is  that  the  $20,000  homeowner 
In  Anoka  now  is  taxed  only  $359  to  provide 
$627  per  pupil,  while  the  Golden  Valley  resi- 
dent is  taxed  $397  to  provide  $1,031  per  pupil. 
The  Anderson  plan  has  made  great  progress 
at  equalizing  the  taxes,  but  the  richer  dis- 
tricts continue  to  boost  expenditures  faster 
than  poor  ones. 

Anderson  is  now  pressing  a  Democrat-con- 
trolled legislature  to  increase  the  budget  by 
$700  million  for  the  next  two  years,  with 
about  $250  million  of  the  increase  going  to 
education.  He  wants  the  legislature  to  com- 
mit the  state  to  raising  per-pupil  expendi- 
tures In  all  the  poorer  districts  to  the  state- 
wide average  within  six  years. 

Minnesota  officials  say  they  are  handi- 
capped because  they  have  no  idea  what  the 
federal  revenue  sharing  package  for  educa- 
tion will  do  for  or  to  the  state — If  Congress 
aporoves  such  a  package. 

But  this  is  one  place  where  officials  are 
moving  on  their  own  to  at  leeat  try  to  do 
what  Is  fair  for  people  and  good  for  the 
state. 


REPORT  TO  KANSAS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  my  latest 
report  to  the  citizens  of  Kansas  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Washington  Newsletter 
( By  Bob  Dole  of  Kansas ) 

DOLE    W.^RNS    OF    MAJOR    EFFETTS    OF    FUEL 
SHORTAGi: 

Citing  the  inability  of  seven  Independent 
Kansas  refineries  to  obtain  sufficient  crude 
oil  supplies  for  maintaining  capacity  fuel 
production.  Senator  Dole  has  warned  of  pos- 
sible major  effects  on  agriculture  and  con- 
sumers. 

In  a  letter  to  President  NLxon.  also  signed 
by  the  other  members  of  the  Kansas  delega- 
tion. Dole  pointed  out  that  these  refineries, 
particularly  coojjeratives.  which  are  major 
suppliers  of  agricultural  fuels,  are  producing 
at   1.3  million  gallons  tielow  their  capacity 
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each  day  because  they  cannot  obtai^  enough 
crude  oil. 

In  a  statement  on  the  Senate 
said,  "IX  farmers  cannot  get  fuel 
planting,  they  will  be  unable  to  mee  i 
Ing  demand  for  their  crops  and  picxlucti 
with  the  certain  outcome  of  severe 
tious  In  our  rural  economy  and 
being  driven  to  new  heights." 

The  Senator  said  "while  immediate 
Is  Imperative,  a  reallocation  of 
oU  supplies  is.  however,  not  a 
or  short  term  answer.  Many  other 
involving  Increased  supplies,  more 
use,  and  better  planning  must  be  ta|ken 
account  as  we  deal  with  the  broad 
of  a  comprehensive  national  energy 

Dole  urged  the  President  to 
efforts  to  secure  Immediate  relief" 
shortages  by  Increasing  the  supplies 
oil    made    available    to   these    refin<  ries 

930   CONGRESS   TO    CONSIDER    MAJOR   LEpiSLATTVE 
ISSUES 

Many  issues  will  be  considered  d<  ring  the 
first  session  oi  the  93rd  Congress,  jsome  of 
the  major  items  will  be: 

Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973— iThU  bill 
was  reported  out  of  the  Senate  Publ  Ic  Works 
Committee  on  March  1.  The  propoa  fd  high- 
way legislation  would  authorize  spending  of 
nearly  $18  billion  over  the  next  thi  ee  years. 

Federal  Housing  F>rogram — The  loi  ,n  insur- 
ance authority  of  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration expires  June  30. 

Health  Insurance — Several  proposals  for 
National  Health  Insurance  plans  wU  be  con- 
sidered. The  Subcommittee  on  Heal  h  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  of  which  Senate  r  Dole  is 
a  member,  will  be  the  first  to  consider  the 
legislation. 

No-fault  Insurance — A  No-Fault  Ihsurance 
Plan  was  reported  in  1972  but  not  considered 
by  the  Senate. 

Wage-Price  Controls — The  Presidents 
power  to  enforce  wage  and  price  coiitrols  ex- 
pires April  30. 


Dole  Seeks  Hearings  on  User 
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Senator    Dole    has   Joined    with 
Senators   in   requesting   Senate 
the  proposed  User  Pees  to  be  collected 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  at  water 
development  projects. 

Dole  has  held  a  series  of  meetifigs 
Major    General    J.    W.    Morris   of 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  with  other 
concerning  tne  User  Fees  proposal 
published  on  February  1. 

Following  a  meeting  on  March  14.  Dole  In- 
dicated the  following  points  had  bepn  clari- 
fied: 

1 — There  will  be  no  Corps  of  Engineers  fees 
whatsoever  for  the  use  of  private  joats  on 
the  lakes  in  question  or  for  boat  It  unchlng 
ramps  where  no  special  mechanica  1  or  hy- 
draulic equipment  is  available. 

2 — Only    use    fees    comparable 
charged    at    similar    sites    by    othei 
agencies  (U.S.  Forest  Service  and 
of  Interior)  would  be  charged. 

3 — Preliminary  studies  indicate  t 
night  fees  at  approximately  90 'r  of 
and  trailer  sites,  where  fees  have  cu 
been  charged  by  the  Corps  since  1 
be  less   than  $2.00 — significantly 
$4.50  maximum  mentioned  in  the  ifut: 
proposal. 

However,  Dole  said  there  was  serious  dls- 
agree<Tient  with  the  Corps  of  Engln  ;ers  over 
the  intent  of  Congress  regarding  tl:  e  collec- 
tion of  fees  at  day  use  recreation  ai  sas. 

The  lelter  requesting  hearings  wa  5  sent  to 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  an  1  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Parks  and  Recreaipon  Sub- 
committee. 
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Dole    Proposes    Extension:    Senav: 
Hearings  on  Farm  Progra 
Hearing  began  February  27,  In 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee 
programs.  Senator  Dole  has  introduc  ed 
latlon  to  extend  present  farm  prof  rams 
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five  more  years.  Working  with  Senator  Milton 
Young  (R-N.D.),  Dole  drafted  the  bill.  Sev- 
eral Senators  from  farm  states  are  cospon- 
sorlng  It. 

The  bill  was  designed  to  assure  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  wheat,  feed  grains,  dairy 
and  wool  programs  and  the  Food  For  Peace 
Program. 

Dole  said,  "Kansas  farmers  have  generally 
indicated  to  me  that  they  are  pleased  with 
these  programs,  they  enable  them  to  plant 
those  crops  which  are  most  profitable  to  their 
particular  operation." 

Two  factors  of  the  present  farm  program 
which  Dole  believes  require  a  closer  look  and 
may  result  in  amendments  to  the  bill  are: 
— the  method  of  determining  domestic  mar- 
keting certificate  payments  to  a  recurrence  of 
the  Inequities  resulting  from  the  Russian 
wheat  sale  of  last  summer:  and 
— proven  yield  provisions  for  wheat  allot- 
ments have  several  weaknesses  and  need  close 
scrutiny  In  considering  new  farm  legislation. 

The  Senate  hearings  are  expected  to  con- 
tinue through  April. 

DOLE    ADDS    KANSANS   TO   SENATE    STAPP 

Senator  Dole  has  made  some  recent  addi- 
tions to  his  Washington  staff.  The  new  staff- 
ers, all  Kansans  and  graduates  of  Kansas 
universities  are: 

Judy  Ann  Barnes,  1970  graduate  of  the 
Washburn  University  School  of  Law.  Judy 
is  from  Great  Bend  and  attended  Fort  Hays 
Kansas  State  College  as  an  undergraduate. 

Becky  Sinclair,  1970  graduate  of  Kansas 
State  University  with  a  B.S.  In  Speech  Pa- 
thology. Becky  is  from  Sallna. 

William  J.  Daley,  1970  graduate  of  Wash- 
burn University  with  a  B.A.  In  Political  Sci- 
ence. Bill  is  from  Parsons. 

George  E.  Speer,  1971  graduate  of  Kansas 
University  with  a  B.A.  in  History.  George  is 
from  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 


Resolution  Introduced  To  Investigate 
Vietnam  War 

Senator  Dole  has  Introduced  in  the  93rd 
Congress  a  resolution  to  create  a  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  to  investigate  the 
causes  and  origins  of  U.S.  Involvement  in 
Vietnam. 

Dole  proposed  that  a  Joint  committee,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  conduct  a  thorough 
study  and  Investigation  of  United  States  in- 
volvement In  Vietnam  from  1945  to  the 
present. 

When  proposing  the  resolution  Dole  said, 
"When  the  battle  flags  have  all  been  brought 
home  and  America  has  recovered  her  -sons, 
and  the  question  Is  asked,  'How  did  n  all 
begin?'  A  people  such  as  ours  cannot  simply 
reply  with  weary  indifference,  'Ah  if  one  only 
knew,'  ■' 

"We  must  know.  We  have  paid  bitterly  for 
whatever  wisdom  there  may  be  in  this  long- 
est war.  And  if  from  that  wisdom,  we  m^y 
get  peace  and  reconciliation — and  if  by  that 
wisdom  we  may  prevent  the  loss  of  other, 
future  lives — then  should  we  not  seek  that 
wisdom?  I  think  we  must." 

In  a  reply  letter  dated  February  23,  1973, 
Senator  J.  W.  Fulbrlght,  Chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  wrote:  Dear 
Senator  Dole:  examination  of  the  origins  of 
the  war  is  called  for.  The  staff  of  the  Commit- 
tee has  Issued  a  few  pamphlets  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  we  have  not  as  yet  undertaken  a  full- 
fledged  Investigation,  such  as  called  for  by 
your  resolution. 

I  appreciate  your  writing  me. 

(s)     j,  w.  pulbright. 

Dole  Appointed  to  Finance — Senate  Rank 
Increases 

In  the  93rd  Congress,  Senator  Dole  will  be 
the  67th  ranking  member  of  the  Senate. 

On  his  major  committees.  Dole  is  the  2nd 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee  and  5th  on  the  finance 
Committee, 


In  addition.  Dole  Is  the  3rd  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  Select  Committee  on  Nutri- 
tion and  Human  Needs  and  3rd  on  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

Senator  Dole  Is  on  five  of  the  six  sub- 
committees the  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Committee.  They  are: 

Agricultural  Credit  and  Rural  electrifica- 
tion— 

Agricultural  Production,  Marketing  and 
Stabilization  of  Prices — 

Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation— 

Rural  Development — Foreign  Agricultural 
Policy — 

Dole's  appointment  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee makes  blm  the  fourth  Kansas  Senator 
to  serve  on  that  Committee  since  1919. 

The  first  was  Charles  Curtis,  who  was  a 
member  between  1919  and  1929.  While  a 
member  of  the  Committee,  Senator  Curtis 
was  majority  leader  and  resigned  in  1929  to 
become  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Arthur  Capper  was  the  next  Kan- 
san  to  serve  on  the  Committee;  he  was  a 
member  from  1935  to  1942. 

In  1953,  Senator  Frank  Carlson  became  a 
member,  he  served  on  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee until  his  retirement  in  1968. 

Dole  has  been  appointed  to  three  key  sub- 
committees of  the  Finance  Committee.  They 
are: 

Health — this  subcommittee  will  deal  with 
major  health  issues  such  as  Medicare,  Medic- 
aid and  Health  Insurance  proposals. 

Private  Pension  Plans  this  Subcommittee 
will  deal  with  the  rights  of  the  Individual 
and  the  guarantees  of  pension  plans. 

International  Finance  and  Resources — this 
subcommittee  will  be  concerned  with  taxa- 
tion of  overseas  income,  foreign  investments 
and  energy. 

reappointed  to   U.S.   COMMISSION   FOR   UNESCO 

Senator  Dole  has  been  reappointed  to  the 
U.S.  National  Commission  for  the  United 
Nations  Education,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization  (tTNESCO). 

The  U.S.  National  Commission  for  UNESCO 
Is  a  100  member  body  of  citizens  and  non- 
governmental organizations  which  advises 
the  Department  of  State  on  matters  of  Inter- 
national science,  culture,  education  and 
communications. 


Senator  Testifies  on  U.S.  Postal  Service 

On  March  8,  Senator  Dole  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee to  testify  on  the  operations  of  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service. 

Dole  told  the  Committee  that  he  had  re- 
ceived more  complaints  about  mall  service 
than  any  other  governme.at  service  provided 
to  Kansas.  He  said  that  problems  most  often 
mentioned  Included: 

The  consolidation  of  rural  routes 

The  reduction  of  Post  Office  personnel  and 
operating  hours 

The  possibility  of  additional  postal  rate 
increases 

The  possible  discontinuance  of  Sunday 
delivery  service  to  third  and  fourth  class 
Post  Offices. 

Dole  said  that  all  Kansans,  whether  from 
a  large  or  small  community,  have  a  right  to 
expect  efficient  mall  service  and  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  should  be  committed  to  de- 
livering this  service. 

"The  U.S.  Postal  Service  cannot  be  viewed 
as  Just  another  business,"  Dole  said,  "rather, 
it  must  be  considered  as  a  public  service  pro- 
viding both  commercial  and  social  services 
on  which  every  community  relies." 

Postmaster  General  E.  T.  Klassen,  a  former 
Kansan,  was  present  during  Dole's  testimony. 
Klassen  said  he  is  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lems facing  rural  residence  In  regard  to  lack 
of  efficient  postal  service  and  that  he  appre- 
ciated the  Senator's  testimony.  However,  he 
added,  it  will  be  some  time  before  all  of  the 
problems  can  be  corrected. 
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DOLE   UBGES    JUDGESHIP  FOR   KANSAS 

Senator  Dole  has  urged  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Ma- 
chinery to  authorize  an  additional  Federal 
Judgeship  for  the  District  of  Kansas. 

Dole  told  the  Subcommittee  that,  "the  Dis- 
trict of  Kansas  has  been  identified,  by  a  four 
year  survey  of  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  United  States  Courts,  as  one  of  the  dis- 
tricts where  the  workload  had  Increased  to 
the  point  that  a  new  Judgeship  was  neces- 
sary." 

Dole  said  two  factors  add  considerably  to 
the  volume  of  work  In  the  District  of  Kansas. 

1 — The  presence  of  the  United  States  Peni- 
tentiary at  Leavenworth  and  the  stream  of 
prisoners  petitions,  challenges  and  appeals 
flowing  out  of  Leavenworth  Into  the  Federal 
Court  In  Kansas. 

2— The  unusually  high  ratio  of  criminal 
cases  tried  by  Juries,  Dole  said  he  was,  un- 
aware of  the  cause  of  this  but,  "anyone  who 
has  ever  practiced  as  either  a  prosecutor  or 
defense  attorney  can  verify,  a  Jury  trial  is 
Infinitely  more  time-consuming  than  a  case 
tried  before  a  Judge. 

Hearings  Requested  on  Date  Chance  for 
Veterans  Day 

Senator  Dole  has  requested  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  his 
proposal  to  reinstate  November  11,  as  Vet- 
erans Day.  In  1971,  Veterans  Day  was  changed 
to  the  fourth  Monday  in  October  In  lieu  of 
November  11. 

The  Kansas  Senator  said  that  Veterans  Day 
Is  a  day  of  great  significance  to  all  Americans 
and  changing  the  legal  holiday  date  cannot 
erase  its  significance. 

Dole  said,  "An  extra  three-day  weekend  Is 
little  Justification  for  slighting  this  Nation's 
tribute  and  homage  to  the  men  and  women 
who  have  made  free  holidays  possible  at  all. 


THE  U.S.  PRESENCE  IN  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
noted  on  the  back  page  of  the  press  on 
Monday,  March  26,  a  statement  that  U.S, 
Air  Force  planes  had  just  completed  the 
19th  consecutive,  daily  B-52  bombing  at- 
tack in  Cambodia.  Yesterday  it  was  so 
close  it  rattled  windows  in  Phnom  Penh. 

The  news  from  Cambodia  is,  except  for 
the  recent  attack  on  the  Palace  in 
Phnom  Penh,  so  relegated  to  the  back 
pages  that  the  American  people  are  not 
aware  of  what  military  force  is  being 
used  in  their  name  in  that  country. 

I  believe  it  is  imperative  that  the  ad- 
ministration make  a  public  statement 
focused  on  these  three  questions: 

First.  What  are  American  forces  doing 
in  Cambodia? 

Whom  are  we  striking?  Whom  are  we 
supplying? 

How  many  Americans  are  in  Cambodia, 
inor  out  of  uniform? 

Second.  Why  are  we  carrying  on  these 
activities  in  Cambodia? 

Are  we  pi*tecting  American  forces 
there? 

Are  we  there  to  support  Lon  Nol  and 
the  form  of  government  he  represents? 

Has  the  executive  branch  made  some 
vague  "commitment"  to  Lon  Nol? 

Third.  By  what  authority  is  the  United 
States  carrying  on  any  military  activities 
in  Cambodia? 

By  some  wild  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion has  the  administration  projected 
SEATO  as  a  legal  basis  for  our  military 
presence? 

Does  the  President  assert — as  the 
Kings  of  old — that  as  Commander  in 


Chief  he  can  order  American  forces  any- 
where for  any  purpose  that  suits  him? 

Unless  a  full,  forthcoming  statement  is 
made  shortly,  I  see  no  course  other  than 
a  full  public  hearing  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  explore  this  subject  in  depth. 


ANNUAL  BROTHERHOOD  AWARD  TO 
MANUEL     JARA,     FORT     WORTH, 

TEX. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  a  few  remarks  about  an  out- 
standing organization,  and  about  an  out- 
standing citizen  of  Texas  who  will  be 
honored  by  that  organization  within  a 
few  days. 

The  organization  is  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews,  which 
has  worked  tirelessly  since  1928  to  ad- 
vance the  ideas  of  brotherhood  and  re- 
spect for  all  men  among  Americans.  The 
goals  of  the  NCCJ  represent  the  highest 
values  of  our  civilization.  Its  methods, 
devoid  of  the  harshness  and  stridency 
which  lead  to  divisiveness,  are  efifective. 
And,  its  accomplishments  are  many. 

The  citizen  of  Texas  to  whom  I  refer 
is  Manuel  Jara.  of  Fort  Worth.  On 
March  29,  the  West  Texas  Region  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews  will  present  to  Mr.  Jara  its  annual 
brotherhood  award.  And,  judging  from 
his  record  of  service  to  his  commimity 
and  Nation,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  a  more  appropriate  recipient. 
His  energy  seems  boundless,  the  list  of 
his  activities  endless. 

Manuel  Jara  now  serves  as  president 
of  Catholic  Social  Services  for  Tarrant 
County,  Tex.  and  of  the  International 
Good  Neighbor  Council  in  Fort  Worth. 
He  is  a  past  president  of  the  Commu- 
nity Action  Agency  of  Tarrant  County. 

He  has  also  made  his  services  available 
to  an  immense  range  of  worthy  causes, 
including  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  which  he  serves  as 
a  director;  Tarrant  County  Child  Study 
Center:  Easter  Seal  Society:  Arthritis 
Foundation;  Tarrant  County  United 
Fund;  North  Texas  Region  of  American 
GI  Forum;  Tarrant  County  Drug  Abuse 
Council;  and  Big  Brothers  of  Tarrant 
County. 

Manuel  Jara  has  been  honored  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  his 
work  for  the  Selective  Service  as  an  ad- 
viser to  registrants;  he  has  been  hon- 
ored by  the  Director  of  the  U.S.  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity;  and  he 
has  been  praised  for  his  efforts  by  the 
Governor  of  Texas,  the  mayor  of  Fort 
Worth,  the  coimty  judge  of  Tarrant 
County,  the  American  GI  Forum,  the 
Governor  of  the  Mexican  State  of  Ja- 
lisco, and  the  mayor  of  Guadalajara, 
^fexico. 


SENATOR  WILLIAM  BENTON 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  March 
19,  1973,  I  announced  in  the  Senate  that 
former  Senator  William  Benton,  of  Con- 
necticut, had  died  on  March  18.  Bill  Ben- 
ton was  a  brilliant  man  whose  talents 
were  diverse,  ranging  from  advertising 
to  business  to  politics.  He  was  a  great 
American  and  his  Nation  and  the  State 
of  Connecticut  benefited  enormously  be- 


cause of  his  efforts.  The  Hartford  Cour- 
ant  on  March  21  and  the  Hartford  Times 
on  March  26  carried  editorials  on  Bill 
Benton.  I  ask  unanimoos-oOTisent  that 
the  editorials  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  along  with  an  article  about 
Bill  Benton  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
March  25. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

William  Benton — An  Appraisal 
(By  Sidney  Hyman) 

William  Burnett  Benton,  Yale  '21,  worked 
a  year  for  the  National  Cash  Register  Com- 
pany and  was  then  told  by  his  strongwilled 
mother — a  school  teacher — to  enroll  in  the 
Harvard  Law  School.  But  for  the  first  time  in 
his  young  life,  he  defied  her  by  entering 
instead  the  world  of  advertising. 

When  news  of  his  waywardness  In  New 
York  reached  his  mother  in  St.  Louis,  she 
compressed  her  outrage  Into  a  one-sentence 
letter:  "I  am  appalled  to  learn  that  you  are 
going  to  waste  yourself  In  a  business  which 
does  nothing  except  say  that  PalmoUve  soap 
Is  a  good  soap." 

Only  14  years  of  Mr.  Benton's  life,  which 
ended  last  week  on  the  eve  of  his  73d  birth- 
day, were  tied  to  advertising.  And  of  these, 
only  six  were  spent  with  Benton  &  Bowles, 
which  he  and  Chester  Bowles  founded  In 
July,  1929  and  from  which  he  voluntarily 
resigned,  as  planned.  In  1935. 

He  was  35  at  the  time,  and  his  break  with 
the  business  was  Irrevocable. 

Yet  no  matter  what  he  did  afterward,  and 
did  with  distinction  in  different  fields — In 
education,  publishing,  national  politics  and 
diplomacy — snlfflsh  people  declassed  his 
worth,  saying  that  he  was  "Just  another 
flim-flam  Madison  Avenue  type." 

Mr.  Benton,  on  his  part,  never  apologized 
for  his  time  in  advertising.  Many  of  his 
best  achievements  were  rooted  in  the  million 
dollars  paid  him  in  installments  for  the  stock 
he  sold  back  to  Benton  &  Bowles  when  he 
resigned  from  the  firm. 

The  money  financed  his  high-risk  ven- 
tures involving  the  purchase  or  start  of  a 
cluster  of  companies  that  were  to  make  him 
a  worldwide  force  In  mass  education,  and 
only  incidentally  one  of  the  richest  men  In 
the  United  States. 

When  Mr.  Benton  embarked  In  1922  on 
his  short  but  lucrative  career  in  advertising. 
New  York  had  more  agencies  than  Chicago, 
but  Chicago  was  where  the  most  creative 
minds  In  the  field  were  to  be  found. 

Most  of  the  valedictorians  of  the  "Chicago 
school"  were  trained  at  Lord  &  Thomas, 
whose  head  and  sole  owner  was  Albert  D. 
Lasker.  Mr.  Lasker,  all  Imperlo'js,  e.xciting. 
excitable  and  wacky  genius,  was  to  the  ad- 
vertising world  of  the  day  the  same  protean 
force  that  John  H.  Patterson  of  the  National 
Cash  Register  Company  was  to  the  world  of 
"scientific  sales  management." 

To  expose  himself  to  what  Mr.  Lasker  had 
to  teach.  Mr.  Benton  moved  from  New  York 
to  Chicago  in  the  mld-nineteen-twentles  and 
into  a  Job  at  Lord  &  Thomas.  Mr.  Benton 
gave  Mr.  Lasker  what  the  agency  head 
wanted  and  he  absorbed  from  Mr.'  Lasker 
what  he  needed  to  know  before  he  brought 
his  own  firm  of  Benton  &  Bowles  to  birth. 

There  were  particular  reasons  why  that 
firm  became  after  six  years  of  life  one  of  the 
largest  single-office  advertising  agencies  In 
the  United  States. 

First,  the  Great  Depression  of  the  nine- 
teen-thlrties  forced  corporations  to  examine 
their  advertising  policies  and  to  welcome 
new  Ideas.  The  need  for  new  Ideas  brought 
creative  men  to  the  forefront  In  place  of  the 
old-line  account  executives  who  had  previ- 
ously dominated  the  advertising  business. 

It  was  a  time  when  other  young  men  like 
Mr.     Benton     and     Mr.     Bowles,     originally 
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trained  as  copywriters,  founded 
advertising  agencies  or  took  over 
tlon  of  existing  firms. 

A  second  element  in  the  success 
ton  &  Bowles  was  Mr.  Benton's 
Into  New  York  of  the  consumer 
veys    that    he    had    accidentally 
Lord  &  Thomas  In  Chicago.  These 
prospects  the  hope  of  being  more 
in  deciding  how  to  sell  and 
products  in  a  market  where 
sumcr  purchasing  power  was 
tailed. 

The  rough-hewn   surveys  Mr 
troduced  into  New  York  were  later 
in   polish   and   significance   when 
Rublcan.   the  creative   head  of 
most  admired  newer  advertising 
the  day.  turned  to  the  academic 
help.  At  Northwestern  University  on 
of   Chicago,    he   found   a   young 
named   George   Gallup,   who   was 
techniques  for  polling  public 

Another  element  in  the  success 
&  Bowles  Involved  innovations  in 
radio. 

The  innovations  Included  the 
live   audiences  and   the   first  cueing 
dlences    with   placards   reading 
"applaud." 

The  commercials  were  also 
Previously,  during  a  "pause  for  a 
clal  announcement."  a  "voice  from 
sor"  would  read  a  few  paragraphs 
tlsing.    This    was    changed   after 
Bowles  launched  the  "Maxwell 
Boat." 

The  actors  drank  coffee,  smacked 
and  tinkled  their  cups  to  give 
dlences    around    the    country    an 
substitution     for  what  their  eyes 
see.  These  innovations  were 
Benton    invention   of   the   singing 
clal — something  for  which  he  later 
ance. 

Above  all,  Mr.  Benton's  success  ic 
business  away  from  old  and  large 
agencies  lent  credence  to  a  theor  r 
vanced  and  proved  by  his  later  s 
other   enterprises   at   which   big 
had  faltered  or  failed. 

"Every    great    corporation."    he 
struggling  with  many  failures 
in  its  soft  underbelly,  failures  awi 
velopment  by  enterprising  men  wit 
Ideas.  If  I  were  a  young  man  In 
wealth  I  would  look  for  and 
the  big  corporations  at  their  weaJ 

"I    am    not    talking    about    a 
such    as    the    Commonwealth 
pany.   You  don't  compete   with 
when  you  are  .a  young  man.  thought 
to  create  and  own  them  when  you 
But  as  a  young  man,  I  would  loo^ 
soft  spots  in  the  business  structu 
great  nonmonopollstic  corporations 
my  own  buslne.ss  'n  one  or  anothei 
o.reis." 
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William  Benton 
William    Benton,    former    United 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  died 
his   sleep   March    18   at   his   New   ^ork 
apartment.   It   may   come   as   a  s 
some  that  the  educator,  statesmah 
clan,  advertising  pioneer,  art  collector 
eler,  lecturer  and  philanthropist 
For  Mr.  Benton  crammed  five  dlv 
into  his  almost  73  years  whetted 
satiable  thirst  for  activity  abetted 
ingly  unlimited  energy. 

Thanks   to   his   perfect   sense   of 
timing,  whatever  he  touched  seeme^ 
to  money.  Yet,  though  his  genius 
tlon  made  him  a  millionaire  by  the 
it  was  as  a  statesman  and  educatoi 
Benton    wanted    to    be    recalled, 
foundation  of  his  fortune  was  laid 
his  life  using  much  of  it  for  a 
good  causes,  particularly  related 
tlon. 
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Under  his  guidance,  financial  losers  such 
as  Encyclopedia  Brltannlca  and  Muzak  Cor- 
poration became  winners.  His  advertising 
agency,  Benton  and  Bowles,  in  partnership 
with  former  Connecticut  Governor  Chester 
Bowles,  became  the  world's  sixth  largest. 
Always  daring  to  try  something  new,  he  de- 
veloped the  first  sound  commercials  for 
radio.  During  his  tenure  as  Senator  from 
1949  to  1953  he  initiated  the  investigation  of 
Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  leading  to  the  Wis- 
consin legislator's  censure. 

While  active  in  International  affairs,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development  which  helped  rebuild 
Europe  after  World  War  II  and  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 
Later  he  supervised  the  Infant  Voice  of 
America  radio  operation. 

Besides  his  countless  private  interests.  Mr. 
Benton  was  most  proud  of  his  work  with  col- 
leges and  universities,  including  those  at 
Chicago  and  Bridgeport,  Brandels  University 
and  the  University  of  Connecticut.  In  the 
latter  capacity  he  worked  for  higher  salaries 
for  faculty  and  scholarships  for  deserving 
needy  students. 

Up  to  $45  million  In  encyclopedia  royalties 
have  benefited  the  University  of  Chicago 
since  Mr.  Benton  turned  them  over  to  the 
school  in  1943.  All  his  stock  in  the  firm  went 
to  establish  the  Benton  Foundation  in  1968. 
His  extensive  art  collection  now  is  housed 
in  the  UConn  art  museum  bearing  his  name. 

For  his  humanitarian  efforts  at  home  and 
abroad,  Mr.  Benton  has  been  honored  many 
times.  But  perhaps  his  greatest  gift  was  his 
flair  for  living — "at  full  tilt"  as  a  biographer 
put  It.  It  is  not  surprising  that  so  large  an 
enthusiasm  overflowed  to  encompass  so  many 
of  his  fellow  men,  the  beneficiaries  of  his 
generosity  for  years  to  come. 

Wn.LiAM  Benton 

It  was  a  happy  coincidence  that  Chester 
Bowles  and  Bill  Benton  were  students  at 
Yale  University  at  the  same  time.  Their 
friendship  produced  two  statesmen  whose 
services  were  significant  to  Connecticut  and 
the  nation. 

Their  partnership  In  an  advertising  agency 
made  them  financially  independent  while 
they  were  still  young.  In  the  many  offices, 
both  elective  and  appointive,  they  held  dur- 
ing their  public  lives,  they  were  free  of  the 
responsibilities  of  earning  a  living  and  pro- 
viding for  their  families.  When  a  call  to 
service  came  along,  each  of  them  could  con- 
sider It  on  its  merits. 

Early  In  his  career  of  public  service.  Bill 
Benton  associated  himself  with  education. 
His  connection  with  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, among  others  in  higher  education,  made 
him  known  in  national  affairs  and  enabled 
him  to  attract  offers  from  government. 

Except  In  Connecticut,  Mr.  Benton's  name 
probably  is  not  widely  recognized  outside 
business  circles.  Yet  he  exerted  significant 
Influence  on  the  nation  and  the  world. 

He  was  the  first  United  States  senator  to 
call  for  the  resignation  or  censure  of  the 
demogoglc  Joe  McCarthy  of  Wisconsin.  He 
was  an  assistant  secretary  of  state,  and  in 
that  post  he  organized  the  Voice  of  America 
and  helped  establish  UNESCO — two  accom- 
plishments whose  effects  will  outlive  his 
generation. 

As  a  citizen  of  Connecticut,  he  was  an 
able  United  States  senator  and  was  generous 
with  his  time  and  talents  in  behalf  of  the 
University  of  Connecticut  and  the  University 
of  Bridgeport,  among  other  institutions.  His 
art  benefactions  are  remembered  in  the  art 
museum  of  the  University  of  Connecticut, 
which  last  year  was  named  for  Mr.  Benton. 

Bill  Benton's  story  is  not  the  Horatio  Alger 
cliche.  Though  he  achieved  financial  success 
early  In  life  and  thereafter  was  not  primarily 
Interested  In  making  money,  he  had  a  kind 
of  Midas  touch,  a  feeling  for  a  good  invest- 
ment at  the  right  time. 


He  has  been  praised  for  his  political  cour- 
age— in  attackhig  McCarthy  at  the  high  tide 
of  the  other  senator's  popularity,  for  In- 
stance. His  courage  also  displayed  Itself  in 
decisions  affecting  his  personal  life.  It  took 
courage  to  refuse  a  Rhodes  scbolsirship  in 
favor  of  going  into  the  advertising  business, 
and  It  took  courage  to  buy  Encyclopaedia 
Brltannlca  when  encyclopedia  salesmen  were 
Joked  about  as  pests. 

It  is  safe  to  predict  that  his  obituaries  are 
not  the  last  word  on  Bill  Benton.  His  stature 
and  reputation  will  surely  attract  biog- 
raphers, and  posterity  may  know  him  even 
better  than  do  we,  his  contemporaries. 


PROTECTION  OF  THE  NEWS  MEDIA 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  weeks  we  have  heard  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  about  freedom  of  the  press 
and  whether  the  Congress  should  enact 
some  kind  of  legislation  to  provide  a 
Federal  "shield"  granting  newsmen  and 
their  sources  of  information  either  ab- 
solute or  qualified  protection  under  the 
law. 

As  one  who  has  long  revered  the  free- 
doms which  our  Founding  Fiathers  sought 
to  protect  through  the  first  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  I  have  listened  care- 
fully to  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  debate 
and  studied  carefully  legislation  proposed 
for  the  protection  of  the  news  media. 

Up  until  this  moment,  I  do  not  see  how 
any  legislation  could  be  adopted  which 
would  not  only  dilute  the  protection  of 
the  first  amendment  for  all  citizens  and 
endanger  the  very  freedom  of  the  press 
which  the  legislation  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect. 

The  big  stumbling  block  comes  when 
legislators  encoimter  the  problem  of  just 
who  the  legislation  is  supposed  to  shield. 
The  question  arises  as  to  how  to  define 
"newsmen"  or  whether  the  word  is  to  be 
defined  at  all.  If  the  law  attempts  to 
define  the  term  "newsmen"  it  would,  in 
effect,  be  establishing  a  system  for  licens- 
ing members  of  the  press.  And  Mt.  Presi- 
dent, when  you  reach  the  point  where 
the  press  is  licensed  by  any  branch  of  the 
Government,  you  reach  the  point  where 
the  word  freedom  is  meaningless. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  do  not 
define  the  term  newsmen,  any  irrespon- 
sible person  in  the  country  can  get  out  a 
mimeographed  scandal  sheet  and  claim 
immunity  under  the  law.  Failure  to  de- 
fine the  term  "newsmen"  in  this  kind  of 
law  would  extend  its  protection  and  priv- 
Ueges  to  anybody  who  claims  to  be  a 
journalist  and  provide  him  with  im- 
munity from  testifying  about  a  crime  he 
may  have  witnessed  or  knows  about. 

The  impossibility  of  enacting  sound 
legislation  in  this  area  is  comparable  to 
the  impossibility  of  accurately  defining 
who  is  a  "newsman."  Where  can  the  line 
be  drawn?  After  all.  newsmen  are  not 
professionals  in  the  same  sense  as  are 
doctors  and  lawyers.  They  are  not  re- 
quired to  measure  up  to  a  set  of  standards 
for  the  right  to  practice.  They  are  not 
required  to  meet  any  particular  stand- 
ards of  responsibility  or  honesty,  except 
as  these  traits  are  demanded  by  their 
employers  and  by  the  possible  penalties 
inherent  in  the  libel  laws. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  public  life,  I  have 
encountered  all  kinds  of  newsmen,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  responsible  and 


honest.  However,  I  encountered  some 
who  were  nothing  more  than  liars  and 
character  assassins.  I  had  the  privilege 
of  suing  one  such  journalist — an  alleged 
magazine  publisher — and  was  awarded  a 
$90,000  judgment  against  him.  And  hav- 
ing had  such  an  experience,  I  would 
shudder  to  think  of  passing  a  law  which 
would  grant  this  man  and  those  like  him 
any  special  privileges  not  enjoyed  by  the 
remainder  of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  great  and  abid- 
ing belief  in  the  ability  of  the  legitimate 
press  in  this  country  to  defend  its  own 
freedom.  I  agree  with  many  of  the  more 
conscientious  newsmen  who  claim  there 
is  no  need  for  setting  newsmen  apart 
from  other  citizens  and  making  their 
freedom  something  more  than  just  an 
exercise  of  free  speech. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  remind  the 
Senate  that  the  first  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  states  that — 

Congress  shall  make  no  law — abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press. 

I  am  just  wondering  whether  the  cur- 
rent rush  to  shield  the  news  media  might 
not  do  just  what  the  amendment  warns 
against.  As  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  my  colleague.  Senator  Ervin, 
has  himself  stated : 

The  same  Congress  which  grants  the  privi- 
lege may  condition  It  on  proper  conduct.  A 
future  Congress,  irritated  by  a  critical  press, 
may  hold  repeals  of  the  privilege  as  a  threat 
to  secure  a  more  compliant  press. 

Thus,  Mr  President,  legislation  which 
would  for  the  first  time  put  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  position  of  granting  special 
privileges  to  newsmen  and  set  them  apart 
from  other  citizens  might  just  be  the 
kind  of  a  law  the  Founding  Fathers  and 
the  Constitution  warned  against. 

It  is  my  considered  belief,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  the  Constitution  is  clear  and 
adequate  as  it  now  stands.  The  only  true 
way  to  protect  the  freedom  of  the  press  Is 
to  allow  the  courts  to  apply  the  provi- 
sions of  the  first  amendment  to  each  in- 
dividual case  as  it  arises.  Any  other 
course.  I  believe,  would  violate  the  spirit 
of  the  first  amendment  and  increase 
rather  than  diminish  the  threat  to  a  free 
press  in  this  country. 


CHILD  NUTRITION  EDUCATION  ACT 
OF  1973 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  1  I  introduced  S.  1063,  the  Child 
Nutrition  Education  Act  of  1973.  The 
purposes  of  that  legislation  include  the 
raising  of  the  school  lunch  program's  re- 
imbursement rates,  the  establishment  of 
an  effective  nutrition  education  program, 
and  the  expansion  of  the  school  break- 
fast program.  In  addition,  S.  1063  seeks 
to  clarify  States'  responsibilities  with 
regard  to  recalcitrant  school  districts 
that  have  refused  to  provide  free  or  re- 
duced price  school  lunches  to  all  needy 
children  and  to  extend  the  school  lunch 
program  to  all  schools  In  a  participating 
school  district,  as  we  required  by  Public 
Law  91-248  to  be  effective  January  1, 
1971. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  there 
is  some  misunderstanding  about  my  in- 
tentions pursuant  to  section  14  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Education  Act  of  1973. 


In  order  to  fully  clarify  my  purposes 
under  that  provision,  I  think  it  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  brief  explanation  of  it. 

Section  14  of  my  bill — which  would 
amend  section  8  of  the  School  Lunch 
Act — 42  U.S.C.  1757 — is  not  intended 
to  postpone  the  requirement  that,  as  of 
January  1,  1971,  all  needy  children  in 
participating  school  districts  were  to  re- 
ceive free  or  reduced  price  lunches.  That 
requirement — which  is  contained  in  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  act^^2  U.S.C.  1758— will 
not  be  changed  or  postponed  at  all  by 
my  proposed  legislation.  In  point  of  fact, 
I  take  great  pride  in  the  role  I  played 
in  assuring  that  all  needy  children, 
whose  family  income  falls  below  the  in- 
come poverty  guideline  must  receive  a 
free  lunch;  school  districts  may  provide 
reduced  price  limches  to  children  whose 
family  income  is  above  the  income  pov- 
erty guideline.  That  was  accomplished  by 
the  passage  of  Public  Law  92-433  last 
year,  a  bill  that  I  cosponsored. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  provision 
of  free  lunches  to  all  needy  children  In 
participating  school  districts,  those  dis- 
tricts, since  January  1,  1971,  have  been 
required  to  provide  school  lunch  pro- 
gram services  in  all  of  their  schools.  The 
purpose  of  my  bill,  S.  1063,  is  not  to  di- 
minish that  requirement  but  to  put 
greater  strength  in  it.  All  needy  children 
in  participating  school  districts,  under 
my  bill,  retain  their  section  9  rights — 
(obtained  in  Public  Law  91-248  and  Pub- 
lic Law  92-433 — to  go  to  court  to  enforce 
their  free  lunch  entitlements.  But,  since 
several  school  districts  have  not  fully 
extended  the  program,  it  is  clear  that 
more  substantial  me£uis  must  be  used  to 
accomplish  this  goal. 

Section  14  of  my  bill  gives  clear  in- 
structions to  State  educational  agencies. 
Those  agencies,  as  a  condition  of  dis- 
bursing Federal  school  limch  program 
fimds  to  school  districts,  must  make  sure 
that  such  school  districts  implement  the 
program  in  all  of  their  schools  by  June 
30,  1975.  Previously,  the  State  agencies 
did  not  know  how  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  section  9  requiring  the  exten- 
sion of  the  program  to  all  schools  in  a 
district  that  contained  needy  children. 
Now  those  State  educational  agencies 
will  know  that  they  may  not  disburse 
Federal  funds  after  June  1975  unless 
local  school  districts  comply  with  oiu- 
present  requirements  imder  section  9. 
This  added  remedy  will  give  needy  chil- 
dren a  better  chance  to  have  their  pres- 
ent free  lunch  rights  enforced. 

Finally,  my  bill  will  require  States  to 
expand  the  program  to  lionparticipating 
school  districts.  Unlike  poor  children's 
present  rights  in  participating  school  dis- 
tricts, indigent  children  in  nonpartici- 
pating  school  districts  cannot  legally 
compel  officials  to  expand  the  limch  pro- 
gram to  their  schools.  My  bill  would 
change  this  and  would  bring  midday 
nutrition  to  needy  youngsters  residing  in 
nonparticipating  school  districts. 

In  sum,  my  bill  takes  the  necessary 
steps  toward  feeding  the  needy  through- 
out the  country.  No  effort  is  more  im- 
portant. I  am  hopeful  that  the  day  will 
soon  come  when  no  child  is  denied  equal 
educational  opportvmities  due  to  his 
hunger  and  consequent  inability  to  learn. 
My  bill  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to 


end  malnutrition  in  our  Nation's  class- 
rooms. 


REFORMING  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET   PROCESS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  my  letter  to  the  Honorable 
Jamie  L.  Whitten  and  Al  Ullbian,  co- 
chairmen  of  the  Joint  Study  Committee 
on  Budgei  Control,  on  the  subject  of  re- 
forming the  congressional  budget  process. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Wa^ington,  DC,  March  23.  1973: 
Hon.  Jamie  L.  Whtiten. 
Hon.  Al  Ullman, 

Cochairmen,  Joint  Study  Committee  on 
Budget  Control. 
Deae  Messrs.  Chairmen:  Thank  you  for 
giving  me  the  opportunity  to  submit  testi- 
mony on  this  very  important  subject,  namely, 
reforming  the  Congressional  budget  process 
so  that  Federal  spending  outlays  reflect  na- 
tional priorities  without  contributing  to  In- 
flationary fiscal  policies  and  Insuring  that 
Congress  can  assert  Its  prop>er  responsibility 
In  this  crucial  area. 

OFFICE   OF   GOALS   AND   PRIORITIES  ANALYSIS 

As  we  have  become  recently  aware,  this 
country  faces  a  major  budget  crisis  brought 
about  by  the  fact  that  we  In  Congress  have 
been  voting  to  spend  money  at  a  rate  faster 
than  our  ability  to  gather  revenues  at  full 
employment.  No  reasonable  person  could  deny 
that  one  of  the  chief  contributing  factors  to 
this  deplorable  situation  has  been  the  ab- 
sence of  anybody  in  the  Congress  responsible 
for  informing  the  Congress  about  the  hard 
facts  of  priorities  plannmg. 

No  existing  office  or  committee  provides 
the  kind  of  overview  which  is  necessary.  This 
arises  simply  from  the  fact  that  most  Com- 
mittees are  specialists  In  and  advocates  for 
a  certain  slice  of  the  federal  dollar.  It  is 
assumed  that  when  a  bUl  Is  considered  by 
the  Senate  or  the  House  on  the  floor  that  an 
overview  will  be  provided.  But  we  all  know 
that  the  Congress  Itself  too  often  proceeds 
piecemeal — as  do  the  Committees — without 
overview. 

Thus,  the  Congress  needs  a  mechanism 
which  would  assist  it  by  providing  a  frame- 
work for  and  encouraging  that  overview  as 
well  as  additional  Information  to  make  keen 
assessments  of  relative  priorities  within  that 
framework. 

For  some  years,  I  have  proposed  an  Office 
of  Goals  and  Priorities  Analysis — in  effect, 
a  Budget  Bureau  responsible  to  the  Con- 
gress— so  that  we  might  be  able  to  make 
rational  choices  among  appropriations  with 
the  same  analytical  capability  as  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  has  when  drafting  Its  own 
budget  proposals.  The  most  recent  version  of 
my  proposal  is  contained  in  Title  II  of  S. 
5  (attached),  which  has  been  re-introduced 
In  1973  after  having  passed  the  Senate  last 
year. 

Title  n  of  S.  5  would  establish  within  the 
Congress  all  OfBce  of  Goals  and  Priorities 
Analysis.  The  Director  and  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  are  to  be  appointed  Jointly 
by  the  majority  leader  in  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House.  Drawing  from  the 
social  data  and  program  ei'aluations  gener- 
ated by  the  Council  of  Social  Advisers  and 
other  sources,  the  Office  of  Goals  and  Prior- 
ities Analysis  would  submit  an  annual  report 
to  the  Congress  setting  forth  goals  and  prior- 
ities In  the  general  context  of  needs,  costs, 
available  resources,  and  program  effective- 
ness. It  would  also  provide  information  to 
members  of  the  Congress  on  an  ongoing  basis. 

At  a  time  when  the  ability  of  Congress  to 
carry  out  Its  responsibilities  even  In  its  own 
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domain  of  power  over  the  purse  his  been 
challenged.  It  U  essential  that  thos;  of  us 
who  serve  In  the  public  trust  have  at  )ur  dis- 
posal more  adequate  means  of  mak  ng  en- 
lightened  priority   decisions. 

Of  course,    the   appropriations 
the  vital  mechanism  through  which 
gress  seeks  to  reflect  Its  views  on 
priorities.   But   there   remains  a   gre^t 
to  equip   Congress  with  the  kind 
power,  data  and  technology  that  woitld 
nlsh   It   with   the   information   net 
It  Is  to  fully  examine  and  evaluate  e|w;h 
proprlatlons    measure,    separately 
haps  most  crucially — In  view  of  all  oljher 
proprlatlons   measures,   with   regard 
relative  needs  of  the  Nation.  The  ofllce 
posed    In   title   II   would   not  supplm 
efforts  of  the  Appropriations  Committees 
determine  the  Nations  expenditures. 
It    would    further    explain,    coordlnajte 
compare  the  vswlous  budgetary  proposals 
as  to  provide  the  overview  so 
responsible  fiscal  planning.  The 
formation    it    would    collect    and 
would  be  made  available  to  other 
tecs  and  Individual  Members  of 

The   Congress   needs   such   an 
in  order  to  attempt  to  redress  the 
that  exists  in  the  information  aval<able 
the  legislative,  as  opposed  to  the 
branch,  in  the  essential  matter  of 
tures. 

Since   1965,  budget  outlays  on  a 
basis  have   Increased  by  $111   blllioii 
result,    we    are   now   in   a   budget 
major  dimensions,  wherein  tax  hikes 
ting  back  on  established  programs 
seriously  considered  and  cutbacks  are 
taking   place.   Furthermore,   many 
agree  that  the  helter-skelter  way  In 
certain  programs  were  enacted  has 
their  effectiveness.  The  authors  of  th< 
Brookings    Institution    study    on 
priorities  have  pointed  out  to  us 
effective  prior  planning  as  to  how 
best  have  spent  this  8111  billion  wou  d 
prevented  the  budget  crisis  from 
That  Is  what  the  Office  of  Goals  and 
Analysis  could  have  given  us 

Therefore.  I  strongly  urge  that  as 
step  In  Congressional  budgetary  refofm 
establish    a    Congressional    budget 
along  the  lines  which  the  Senate  has 
approved  in  Title  n  of  S.  5. 

MANDATING    APPROPRIATIONS 

While  Congress  must  reform  its 
and   appropriations   processes,   It   also 
take  action  to  recapture  Its  control 
expenditure  of  federal  funds.  By  this 
to  the  impoundment  problem. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Senate  Ad 
committee  on  Impoundment  of  Pun 
Includes  members  of  the  Judiciary 
tee  and  Government  Operations 

This  subcommittee  held  hearings  or 
wr.Uh  Is  cosponsored  by  over  50 
the    Senate,    including    myself,    and 
seeks  to  limit  the  ability  of  the 
Impound    appropriated    funds    w 
approval  of  the  Congress.  Similar 
has   been   Introduced   In   the   House 
leadership  and  it   is  quite  likely 
type   of   measure   will   pass   both 
Congress  seeking  to  limit  the  ability 
pound  appropriated  funds. 

However,  it  should  be  recognized 
gress    throughout    the    years    has 
acquiesced  In  Impoundments  by  the 
tlve  but  has  made  most  of  Its 
permissive    rather    than    mandatory. 
Deputy   Attorney   General   Joseph   T 
testified    before    the    Ad   Hoc 
on  Impoundment,  he  stated  that 
been  few  instances  where  Congress 
pressed   an   unequivocal   intention   tc 
date  spending  for  a  particular 
Sneed  concluded  that  if  Congress 
mandate  full  spending  for  a  particu 
gram  it  must  do  so  in  unmlstakabl  r 
terms. 
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Mr.  Sneed  further  stated  In  his  testimony 
that  the  President  often  must  consider  other 
laws  such  as  the  debt  limit  In  deciding 
whether  or  not  to  spend  money  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  In  an  appropriations  law. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Sneed  also  felt  that  to 
mandate  spending  Congress  must  explicitly 
express  an  intention  to  override  the  Antl- 
DeSciency  Act  and  all  other  direct  and  In- 
direct statutory  sources  of  Presidential 
spending  control.  Even  then  he  felt  Con- 
gress" power  was  limited  in  the  area  of  for- 
eign affairs  and  military  affairs  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Constitutional  powers.  During  the 
course  of  the  questioning,  Mr.  Sneed  did 
admit  that  Congress  could  mandate  that 
funds  be  spent  notwithstanding  other  laws 
and  that  the  Executive  would  probably  have 
to  spend  them. 

At  another  hearing  on  the  confirmation  of 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Weinberger,  I  asked  whether  the  Depart- 
ment would  spend  moneys  mandated  by  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  and  Mr. 
Weinberger  said  that  those  funds  would  be 
spent  as  called  for  by  the  Congress. 

Thus,  without  conceding  the  correctness 
of  any  arguments  made  by  Deputy  Attorney 
General  Sneed,  I  believe  the  Congress  can 
and  should  mandate  spending  in  those  areas 
where  It  feels  this  should  be  done.  When  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  was  before 
the  Senate,  I  suggested  language  mandating 
spending  since  It  was  clear  that  HEW  was 
going  to  spend  over  $2  billion  less  than  was 
called  for  by  Congress  In  that  bill.  At  the 
time,  the  Chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  thought  that  the  problem  should 
be  dealt  with  on  a  broad  basis  and  not  Just 
on  one  particular  bill  which  basically  only 
covered  expenditures  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  HEW.  I  agreed  and  did  not  press 
the  amendment  at  that  time. 

I  believe  that  this  Committee  should  con- 
sider recommending  to  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  that 
they  include  the  following  language  in  ap- 
propriations bills  to  mandate  spending: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  full  amounts  appropriated  under 
this  Act  for  projects  and  activities  shall  be 
made  available  and  obligated  by  the  appro- 
priate departments,  agencies,  corporations, 
offlces  and  other  organizational  units  of  the 
Government  during  the  period  for  which 
appropriated." 

This  language  would  obviate  the  Anti- 
Deficiency  Act,  the  Debt  Limit  and  any  other 
statutory  authorities  relied  upon  by  the 
President  for  his  authority  to  impound  ap- 
propriated funds. 

If  we  are  to  recapture  our  authority  over 
the  spending  of  federal  funds.  It  is  Impera- 
tive that  Congress  mandate  spending  so  that 
the  Executive  will  be  presented  with  a  clear 
expression  of  Congressional  Intent  to  spend 
funds  in  an  area.  If  we  do  not  want  all  the 
funds  spent  then  we  should  appropriate  less 
or  give  the  President  discretion  to  hold  back 
a  certain  amount  In  particular  appropria- 
tions bills. 

It  is  not  enough  to  reform  the  budgetary 
and  appropriations  process  alone  but  we 
must  also  reassert  Congressional  power  and 
prerogatives  over  the  purse  If  we  are  to 
prevent  further  erosion  of  Congressional 
power  and  further  Imbalance  In  the  Consti- 
tutional separation  of  powers. 

With  best  wishes, 
Sincerely, 

(8)  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs. 


RULES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING,  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  133B  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended  by  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 


tion Act  of  1970,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  rules  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Rules  of  Committ^  on  Banking,  Housing 
AND  Urban  Attaibs 

(Adopted  In  executive  session.  Mar.  II,  1971) 
rule  1. — regular  meeting  date  for 
committee 
The  regular  meeting  day  for  the  Commit- 
tee to  transact  its  business  shall  be  the  last 
Tuesday  In  each  month:  except  that  if  the 
Committee  has  met  at  any  time  during  the 
month   prior   to   the   last   Tuesday   of  the 
month,  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Commit- 
tee may  be  cancelled  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Chairman. 

RULE    2. committee 

Investigations 

(a)  No  investigation  shall  be  initiated  by 
the  Committee  unless  the  Senate  or  the  full 
Committee  has  specifically  authorized  such 
investigation. 

Hearings 

(b)  No  hearing  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
scheduled  outside  the  District  of  Columbia 
except  by  agreement  between  the  Chairman 
and  the  Committee  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  or  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  Committee. 

CONFIDENTIAL   TESTIMONY 

(c)  No  confidential  testimony  taken  or 
confidential  material  presented  at  an  execu- 
tive session  of  the  Committee  or  any  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  such  executive  session 
shall  be  made  public  either  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  way  of  summary,  unless  speciflcally 
authorized  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  or  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

INTERROGATION    OP   WTTNESSES 

(d)  Committee  Interrogation  of  a  witness 
shall  be  conducted  only  by  members  of  the 
Committee  or  such  professional  staff  as  Is 
authorized  by  the  Chairman  or  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the   Committee. 

Prior  notice  of  mark-up  sessions 

(e)  No  session  of  the  Committee  or  a  sub- 
committee for  marking  up  any  measure  shall 
be  held  unless  ( 1 )  each  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee or  the  subcommittee,  as  the  case 
may  be,  has  been  notified  In  writing  of  the 
date,  time  and  place  of  such  session  at  least 
48  hours  prior  to  the  commencement  of  such 
session,  or  (2)  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  determines  that  exigent 
circumstances  exist  requiring  that  the  ses- 
sion be  held  sooner. 

Prior  notice  of  first  degree  amendments 

(f)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  for  the  Com- 
mittee or  a  subcommittee  to  consider  any 
amendment  In  the  first  degree  proposed  to 
and  measure  under  construction  by  the 
Committee  or  subcommittee  unless  a  written 
copy  of  such  amendment  has  been  delivered 
to  each  Member  of  the  Committee  or  sub- 
committee, as  the  case  may  be,  and  to  the 
office  of  the  Committee  at  least  24  hours 
before  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  or 
subcommittee  at  which  the  amendment  Is 
to  be  propHDsed.  This  subsection  may  be 
waived  by  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  or  subcommittee  voting.  This 
subsection  shall  apply  only  when  at  least  48 
hours  written  notice  of  a  session  to  mark  up 
a  measure  Is  required  to  be  given  under  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  rule. 

BULK   3. SUBCOMMriTEES 

Authorization  for 
(a)  A  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  may 
be  authorized  only  by  the  action  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee. 
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Mem.bership 

(b)  Membership  to  subcommittees  shall 
be  by  nomination  of  the  Chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
and  shall  be  approved  by  the  majority  vote 
of  the  Committee. 

Investigations 

(c)  No  Investigation  shall  be  Initiated  by 
a  subcommittee  unless  the  Senate  or  the 
full  Committee  has  specifically  authorized 
such  investigation. 

Hearings 

(d)  No  hearing  of  a  subcommittee  shall  be 
scheduled  outside  the  District  of  Columbia 
without  prior  consultation  with  the  Chair- 
man and  then  only  by  agreement  between 
the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee or  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Commit- 
tee. 

Confidential  testimony 

(e)  No  confidential  testimony  taken  or 
confidential  material  presented  at  an  exec- 
utive session  of  the  Subcommittee  or  any 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  such  executive 
session  shall  be  made  public,  either  in  whole 
or  In  part  or  by  way  of  sununary,  unless  spe- 
ciflcally authorized  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  or  by  a  major- 
ity vote  of  the  Subcommittee. 

Interrogation  of  witnesses 

(f)  Subcommittee  interrogation  of  a  wit- 
ness shall  be  conducted  only  by  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  or  such  professional  staff 
as  Is  authorized  by  the  Chairman  or  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Subcommittee. 

Special  meetings 

(g)  If  at  least  three  members  of  a  sub- 
committee desire  that  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Subcommittee  be  called  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee,  those  members 
may  file  in  the  offices  of  the  Committee  their 
written  request  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee for  that  special  meeting.  Immedi- 
ately upon  the  filing  of  the  request,  the 
Clerk  of  the  Committee  shall  notify  the 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  of  the  filing 
of  the  request.  If.  within  three  calendar  days 
after  the  filing  of  the  request,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  does  not  call  the  re- 
quested special  meeting,  to  be  held  within 
seven  calendar  days  after  the  filing  of  the 
request,  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  may  file  in  the  offices  of  the 
Committee  their  written  notice  that  a  spe- 
cial meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  will  be 
held,  specifying  the  date  and  hour  of  that 
special  meeting.  The  Subcommittee  shall 
meet  on  that  date  and  hour.  Immediately 
upon  the  filing  of  the  notice,  the  Clerk  of 
the  Committee  shall  notify  all  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  that  such  special  meet- 
ing will  be  held  and  inform  them  of  its  date 
and  hour.  If  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee is  not  present  at  any  regular,  addi- 
tional, or  special  meeting  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee, the  ranking  member  of  the  majority 
party  on  the  Subcommittee  who  is  present 
shall  preside  at  that  meeting. 

Voting 
(h)  No  measure  or  matter  shall  be  recom- 
mended from  a  Subcommittee  to  the  Com- 
mittee unless  a  majority  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee are  actually  present.  The  vote  of  the  Sub- 
committee to  recommend  a  measure  or  mat- 
ter to  the  Committee  shall  requfre  the  con- 
currence of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  voting.  On  Subcommittee 
matters  other  than  a  vote  to  recommend  a 
measure  or  matter  to  the  Committee  no  rec- 
ord vote  shall  be  taken  unless  a  majority  of 
the  Subcommittee  are  actually  present.  Any 
absent  member  of  a  Subcommittee  may  af- 
firmatively requFst  that  his  vote  to  recom- 
mend a  measure  or  matter  to  the  Committee 
or  his  vote  on  any  such  other  matter  on 
which  a  record  vote  Is  taken,  be  cast  by 
proxy.  The  proxy  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall 


be  sufficiently  clear  to  Identify  the  subject 
matter  and  to  Inform  the  Subcommittee  as 
to  how  the  member  wishes  his  vote  to  be 
recorded  thereon.  By  written  notice  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  any  time  be- 
fore the  record  vote  on  the  measure  or  mat- 
ter concerned  is  taken,  the  member  may 
withdraw  a  proxy  previously  given.  All  proxies 
shall  be  kept  In  the  files  of  the  Committee. 

RULE    4. — WITNESSES 

Filing  of  statements 

(a)  Any  witness  appearing  before  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  (Including  any 
witness  representing  a  Government  agency) 
must  file  with  the  Committee  or  Subcom- 
mittee before  noon  48  hours  preceding  his 
appearance  75  copies  of  his  statement  to  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee.  In  the  event 
that  the  witness  falls  to  file  a  written  state- 
ment In  accordance  with  this  rule,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  or  Subcommltte  has 
the  discretion  to  deny  the  witness  the  privi- 
lege of  testifying  before  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  until  the  witness  has  properly 
complied  with  the  rule. 

Length  of  statements 

(b)  Written  statements  properly  filed  with 
the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  may  be  as 
lengthy  as  the  witness  desires  and  may  con- 
tain such  documents  or  other  addenda  as  the 
witness  feels  Is  necessary  to  present  properly 
his  views  to  the  Commmlttee  or  Subcommit- 
tee. It  shall  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee as  to  what  portion  of  the  documents 
presented  to  the  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee shall  be  published  In  the  printed  tran- 
script of  the  hearings. 

Fifteen-minute  duration 

(c)  Oral  statements  of  witnesses  shall  be 
based  upon  their  filed  statements  but  shall 
be  limited  to  15  minutes  duration.  This  pe- 
riod may  be  extended  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Chairman  presiding  at  the  hearings. 

Subpoena  of  witnesses 

(d)  Witnesses  may  be  subpoenaed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  a  subcommit- 
tee with  the  agreement  of  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  or  Subcom- 
mittee or  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Commit- 
tee or  Subcommittee. 

Counsel  permitted 

(e)  Any  witness  subpoenaed  by  the  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee  to  a  public  or  ex- 
ecutive hearing  may  be  accompanied  by 
counsel  of  his  own  choosing  who  shall  be 
permitted,  while  the  witness  is  testifying,  to 
advise  him  of  his  legal  rights. 

Expenses  of  witnesses 

(f)  No  witness  shall  be  reimbursed  for  his 
appearance  at  a  public  or  executive  hearing 
before  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  un- 
less such  reimbursement  is  agreed  to  by  the 
Chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  or  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Committee. 

Limits  of  questions 

(g)  Questioning  of  a  witness  by  members 
shall  be  limited  to  10  minutes  duration,  ex- 
cept that  if  a  member  is  unable  to  finish  his 
questioning  in  the  10  minute  period,  he  may 
be  permitted  further  questions  of  the  witness 
after  all  members  have  been  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  question  the  witness. 

Additional  opportunity  to  question  a  wit- 
ness shall  be  limited  to  a  duration  of  10 
minutes  until  all  members  have  been  given 
the  opportunity  of  questioning  the  witness 
for  a  second  time.  This  10  minute  time  pe- 
riod per  member  will  be  f'ontlnued  until  all 
members  have  exhausted  their  questions  of 
the  witness. 

RULE    5. VOTING 

Vote   to  report   a   measure  or  matter 
(a)  No  measure  or  matter  shall  be  reported 
from  the  Committee  unless  a  majority  of  the 
Commitee  are  actually  present.  The  vote  of 


the  Committee  to  report  a  measure  or  mat- 
ter shall  require  the  concurrence  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Committee  who 
are  present. 

Any  absent  member  may  affirmatively  re- 
quest that  his  vote  to  report  a  matter  be  cast 
by  proxy.  The  proxy  shall  be  sufficiently  clear 
to  identify  the  subject  matter,  and  to  Inform 
the  Committee  as  to  how  the  member  wishes 
his  vote  to  be  recorded  thereon.  By  written 
notice  to  the  Chairman  any  time  before  the 
record  vote  on  the  measure  or  matter  con- 
cerned is  taken,  any  member  may  withdraw 
a  proxy  previously  given.  All  proxies  shall  be 
kept  In  the  files  of  the  Committee,  along  with 
the  record  of  the  roll  vote  of  the  members 
present  and  voting,  as  an  official  record  of 
the  vote  on  the  measure  or  matter. 
Vote  on  matters  other  than  a  report  on  a 
measure  or  matter 

(b)  On  committee  matters  other  than  the 
vote  to  report  a  measure  or  matter,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  may  request  that  his 
vote  may  be  cast  by  proxy. 

Vote  to  report  a  measure  or  matter 

(c)  No  measure  or  matter  shall  be  report«d 
from  the  Committee  unless  a  majority  of  the 
Committee  are  actually  present.  The  vote  of 
the  Committee  to  report  a  measure  or  matter 
shall  require  the  concurrence  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  who  are 
present. 

Any  absent  member  may  affirmatively  re- 
quest that  his  vote  to  report  a  measure  or 
matter  be  cast  by  proxy.  The  proxy  shall  be 
in  writing  and  shall  be  sufficiently  clear  to 
Identify  the  subject  matter,  and  to  Inform 
the  Committee  as  to  how  the  member  wishes 
his  vote  to  be  recorded  thereon.  By  written 
notice  to  the  Chairman  any  time  biefore  the 
record  vote  on  the  measure  or  matter  con- 
cerned Is  taken,  any  member  may  withdraw 
a  proxy  previously  given.  All  proxies  shall  be 
kept  In  the  files  of  the  Committee,  along  with 
the  record  of  the  roll  call  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers present  and  voting,  as  an  official  record 
of  the  vote  on  the  measure  or  matter. 
Vote  on  matters  other  than  a  report  on  a 
measure  or  matter 

On  Committee  matters  other  than  a  vote  to 
report  a  measure  or  matter,  no  record  vote 
shall  be  taken  unless  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee are  actually  present.  On  any  such 
other  matter,  a  member  of  the  Committee 
may  request  that  his  vote  may  be  cast  by 
proxy.  The  proxy  shall  be  m  writing  and  shall 
be  sufficiently  clear  to  identify  the  subject 
matter,  and  to  inform  the  Committee  as  to 
how  the  member  wishes  his  vote  to  be  re- 
corded thereon.  By  written  notice  to  the 
Chairman  any  time  before  the  vote  on  such 
other  matter  is  taken,  the  member  may  with- 
draw a  proxy  previously  given.  All  proxies 
relating  to  such  other  matters  shall  be  kept 
in  the  flies  of  the  Committee 


No  executive  session  of  a  Committee  or  a 
Subcommittee  shall  be  called  to  order  unless 
a  majority  of  the  Committee  or  Subcom- 
mittee, as  the  case  may  be.  are  actually  pres- 
ent. Unless  the  Committee  otherwise  pro- 
vides or  is  required  by  the  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  one  member  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  receipt  of  evidence,  the 
swearlnc  of  witnesses,  and  the  taking  of 
testimony. 

RULE  7. STAFF  PRESENT  ON  DAIS 

Only  members  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  permitted  on  the  dais  dur- 
ing public  or  executive  hearings,  except  that 
a  member  may  have  one  staff  person  accom- 
pany him  during  such  public  or  executive 
hearing  on  the  dais.  If  a  member  desires  a 
second  staff  person  to  accompany  him  on 
the  dais  he  must  make  a  request  to  the 
Chairman  for  that  purpose. 

RULE   8  PUBLIC  ATTFNPANCE   AT   MEETINGS 

Except  In  the  case  of  the  conduct  of  hear- 
ings (Which  are  provided  for  in  section  112(a) 
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of    the    Legislative    Reorganization 
1970).  or  In  the  case  of  any  meeting 
than  a  hearing)  to  consider  the  nomination 
of  an  Individual  submitted  by  the 
to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and 
meetings  for  the  transaction  of  business 
eluding   sessions  for   marking  up 
resolutions,  of  the  Committee  and 
mlttees  thereof  shall  be  open  to  the 
unless  the  Committee  or  subcommitjtee 
the  the  case  may  be)    In  open 
with    a   quorum   present,   by   majority 
conducted  by  roll  call,  determines 
part  of  the  remainder  of  the  meeting 
day  shall  be  closed  to  the  public.  In 
of  any  such  meeting  with  respect  to 
nation,  the  Committee  or  subcommittee 
executive  session  may.  with  a  quoruii 
ent  and  by  majority  vote  conducted 
call,  determine  that  the  meeting  for 
shall  be  open  to  the  public. 
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Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President 
ruary  20  I  introduced  S.  918,  a 
require  a  mandatory  life 
those  convicted  for  illegal  trafBcling 
narcotics  and  for  those  convicted 
committing  a  violent  crime  while 
the  influence  of  such  drugs.  Joining 
in   supporting  the  bill  are  my 
guished  colleagues  Senator  Bible. 
tor  Eastland,   Senator  Helms 
Pastore,  and  Senator  Thurmond 

When  the  Senate  Judiciary 
begins  hearing  on  this  and  other 
antidrug  abuse  proposals,   I  intAid 
propose  a  modification  of  S.  918  tc 
a  mitigated  sentence  if  the 
convicted  for  pushing  drugs  is 
tive  in  disclosing  information  rela 
illegal  drug  sources. 

As  presently  written,  S.  918 
for  a  mandatory  life  sentence 
suspension  or  probation  or  paroh 
amendment  I  intend  to  add  will 
the   court   to  determine,   upon 
mendatlon  of  the  U.S.  attorney,  w 
or  not  the  individual  has  cooperajted 
providing  useful  source  information 
the  court  so  determines,  those 
regarding  mandatory  sentencing 
not  apply. 

In  his  own  proposal  relating 
sentencing  of  drug  pushers,  the 
guished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
ciary  Committee,  Senator  Eastlan 
vides  a  similar  exemption  to  the 
tory  life  sentence.  I  believe  this 
has  strong  merit  for  several 

First  of  all,  it  is  obvious  that 
not  be  able  to  stop  drug  abuse  an(  1 
trafiBcking  unless  we  can  get  to  the 
of  these  illegal  drugs.  As  those 
involved  in  drug  abuse  enforcement 
forts  are  well  aware,  it  is  rarely  the 
pusher  who  is   the  real  source 
problem.  This  fellow  is  more  than 
just  one  of  a  network  of  people 
in  smuggling,  storing,  transportim ; 
distributing  a  large  amount  of 
throughout  the  country  and  typically 
is  an  addict  himself.  Uncovering 
networks  and  getting  to  the 
may  take  months  or  even  years, 
not  afiford  years — or  even  months- 
the  stakes  are  so  high.  Thus,  any 
ance  in  breaking  a  ring  is  important 

Second,  it  is  likely  that  this 
will  result  in  increased  information 
sist  our  law  enforcement  people. 
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with  the  prospect  of  spending  his  life  In 
prison,  a  pusher  will  have  little  to  lose 
and  everything  to  gain  by  cooperating.  If 
he  refuses  to  cooperate,  he  will  go  to 
prison  and  we  will  have  rid  the  streets 
of  another  menace. 

Third,  there  is  legal  precedent  for 
such  sentence  reduction.  Common  law 
has  traditionally  left  room  for  discretion 
in  sentencing  where  cooperation  is  in- 
volved. We  are  now  witnessing  apparent- 
ly successful  use  of  this  information 
stimulating  device  In  the  Watergate  case, 
where  Mr.  McCord  is  offering  to  provide, 
according  to  him,  a  great  deal  of  hither- 
to concealed  information  about  the 
Watergate  affair. 

Finally,  the  constant  fear  of  being 
identified  will  put  pressure  on  those  in- 
volved in  the  drug  business,  and  should 
serve  as  a  deterrent  to  some  who  might 
consider  becoming  Involved. 

I  have  been  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
support  I  have  received  from  many  in- 
dividuals in  connection  with  S.  918. 1  be- 
lieve this  amendment  will  improve  the 
bill  even  further.  It  provides  a  just  alter- 
native and  a  strong  deterrent  toward 
drug  abuse. 

A  NATIONAL  ENERGY  POLICY 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  20.  Andrew  J.  Biemiller,  director 
of  the  department  of  legislation  of  the 
AFL-CIO  spoke  before  the  second  an- 
nual energy  fonim  of  the  U.S.  National 
Committee  of  the  World  Energy  Forum. 

Support  was  expressed  for  the  $20  bil- 
lion, 10-year  program  I  introduced  with 
27  colleagues  earlier  this  week,  to  make 
America  self-sufficient  in  energy  by  1983. 

Mr.  Biemiller,  our  respected  former 
colleague  in  the  Congress  who  is  one  of 
the  most  perceptive  spokesmen  in  Wash- 
ington, expressed  confidence  that  this 
countrj-'  can  find  answers  to  the  need  for 
a  national  energy  policy. 

He  pointed  out  that  all  Americans,  as 
workers,  consumers,  and  as  environmen- 
talists have  a  vital  stake  in  solving  this 
problem  and  I  share  those  views. 

The  AFL-CIO  represents  15  million 
union  members  throughout  America. 
Over  the  years  their  efforts  have  bene- 
fited not  only  members  of  organized 
labor  but  all  Americans  through  their 
support  of  far-sighted  and  progressive 
legislation  and  policies  for  the  benefit  of 
our  society  as  a  whole. 

I  welcome  labor's  continued  concern 
over  the  shape  and  content  of  U.S.  en- 
ergy policy.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Biemiller's  comments  on  "A 
Realistic  National  Energy  Policy"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

A   Re.\listic   National   ENixcy   Policy 

Some  14  years  ago,  the  AFL-CIO  urged 
adoption  of  a  comprehensive  national  policy 
covering  both  natural  resources  and  energy. 
Now  that  there  is  a  so-called  "energy  crisis" 
perhaps  our  voice  will  be  heard. 

Less  than  one  month  ago,  the  AFL-CIO 
Executive  Council  repeated  its  call  for  such 
a  policy — a  policy  that  would  "foster  and  sus- 
tain full  employment,  protect  and  preserve 
the  environment,  benefit  the  consumer,  pre- 
vent monopoly  and  eliminate  wasteful  and 


.  .  .  contradictory  activities  among"  federal 
agencies. 

It  doesn't  take  a  divining  rod  to  figure  out 
why  the  labor  movement  Is  concerned  about 
future  energy  sources: 

First,  our  members  are  workers.  Without 
energy,  there  Is  no  work. 

Second,  they  afe  consumers.  Every  month 
they  receive  in  the  mall  their  electric  and 
gas  bills.  About  once  a  week  they  take  the 
family  car  to  the  gas  station.  So,  they  are 
very  concerned  about  prices. 

Third,  in  addition  to  working  in  this  coun- 
try, they  also  live  here.  Workers  are  con- 
cerned about  the  environment,  too.  When 
they  go  fishing  they  don't  want  to  find  the 
water  polluted  and  the  fish  dead. 

While  it  is  traditional  for  the  labor  move- 
ment to  point  out  problems — ^such  as  natural 
resources  and  energy — we  are  also  optimists. 
We  have  faith  that  this  country  can  find  the 
answers  that  will  satisfy  union  members  and 
all  Americans  as  workers,  as  consumers  and 
as  environmentalists. 

Since  we  were  talking  about  the  need  for  a 
national  energy  policy  long  before  many  of 
our  industry  colleagues,  there  is  no  point  In 
trying  to  stampede  the  labor  movement  into 
panicked  reactions  in  a  so-called  "crisis." 

For  example,  the  natural  gas  companies  tire 
going  to  have  to  convince  us  that  gas  prices 
will  not  soar  If  federal  regulation  over  gas 
pipeline  companies  is  lifted.  And  I'll  be  frank 
with  you:  we  are  not  the  least  bit  impressed 
with  the  cries  for  an  increased  return  on 
Investment,  especially  with  today's  average 
return  of  15  percent. 

The  Interior  Department  says  that  the 
petroleum  Industry  has  exported  refining 
capacity  and  110,000  refining  Jobs  and  plans 
to  Increase  Its  export  through  1975. 

The  oil  companies  are  going  to  have  to  do 
a  lot  of  talking  to  convince  us  that  the  ex- 
port of  110,000  American  refining  Jobs  was 
In  the  best  Interests  of  the  American  workers 
who  buy  their  products.  (Parenthetically,  I 
might  add,  the  oil  companies — with  two 
notable  exceptions — have  shown  proper  con- 
cern for  the  workplace  as  an  environment 
and  given  workers  a  contractual  role  in  keep- 
ing the  workplace  safe  and  healthful.  It  Is  a 
lesson  other  Industries  should  heed.) 

Rather  than  promote  a  panic,  we  believe 
the  energy  industry  should  support  the  rea- 
soned approach  of  Senators  Jackson  and 
Magnuson.  Just  as  this  country  set  and 
achieved  a  goal  of  reaching  the  moon  in  10 
years,  let  us  set  a  goal  of  energy  self-suf- 
ficiency In  10  years. 

This  goal  is  not  going  to  be  achieved  by 
more  and  more  govarnment  concessions  to 
industry.  The  favorable  economic  and  regu- 
latory climate  of  the  past  decade  did  not 
encourage  private  research  and  development. 
It  only  brought  about  complacency  and  neg- 
lect. That  Is  why  the  federal  government 
must  stimulate  a  $20  billion,  10-year  research 
and  development  project  that  takes  into  con- 
sideration all  potential  energy  sources  and 
the  nation's  supply  of  natural  resources. 

I  believe  that  every  member  of  this  panel 
is  a  realist — in  business  and  In  politics.  If 
for  one  minute,  anyone  here  thinks  that  the 
consumer  is  prepared  to  loosen  what  few 
controls  he  now  has — regulatory  and  environ- 
mental controls — because  of  slick  television 
commercials,  then  he  is  not  being  realistic. 

One  of  the  things  organized  labor  is  most 
concerned  about  is  the  trend  toward  monop- 
olies In  energy-production.  Rather  than 
loosen  regulations,  we  think  they  should  be 
tightened.  We  don't  think  they  should  be 
punitive. 

L-et's  also  face  facts  about  the  scope  of  the 
federal  research  and  development  effort  that 
Is  required.  There  is  less  than  $800  million 
In  the  current  federal  budget  for  energy  re- 
search and  development — and  three-quarters 
of  this  is  for  nuclear  power.  That's  called 
putting  all  of  our  eggs  In  the  nuclear  basket. 

We  believe  the  budget  should  be  more  like 


42  billion  a  year  to  promote  research  and  de- 
velopment of  all  potential  energy  sources — 
coal  gasification,  solar  power,  shale  oil.  ad- 
vanced power  cycles,  coal  Uqulficatlon  and 
geothermal  energy.  Because  energy  Is  a  na- 
tional problem,  the  federal  share  of  research 
funds  should  be  proportional  to  the  risk  and 
uncertainty  of  each  approach. 

A  broad-scale,  national  research  and  de- 
velopment project  could  serve  as  a  bargain- 
ing point  with  foreign  oil  producers.  As  long 
as  they  believe  the  U.S.  has  no  place  to  go, 
they  wont  reduce  their  prices.  But  other 
countries  are  very  much  aware  of  the  tech- 
nological potential  of  the  United  States. 
They  know  that  if  the  sleeping  giant  of 
American  research  and  development  is 
awakened,  America  will  have  another  place 
to  go  and  won't  be  sympathetic  toward  trad- 
ing "partners"  who  gouged  this  nation  when 
It  needed  help. 

While  we  are  talking  about  self-sufficiency. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  leave  out  America's 
battered  and  neglected  merchant  marine. 
Self-sufficiency  demands  a  healthy  U.S.  mer- 
chant marine  capable  of  transporting  petro- 
leum and  natural  gas — American  ships,  fly- 
ing the  American  flag  and  manned  by  Ameri- 
can seamen. 

It  is  critical  that  the  public  be  Informed  as 
to  what  is  going  on.  After  all.  the  public,  as 
consumers,  will  be  paying  the  bill.  What  I'm 
saying  is  advertising  is  not  what  I'd  call  in- 
formation, and  trying  to  push  the  Congress 
Into  passing  special  interest  or  "relief"  meas- 
ures is  not  going  to  solve  the  problems. 

Hence,  the  AFL-CIO  repeats  its  call  for  a 
full-scale  Congressional  investigation  of  the 
so-called  energy  crisis.. 

We  reiterate  our  support  for  a  Council  on 
National  Energy  Policy. 

We  again  ask  for  creation  of  a  TVA-type 
development  agency  for  raw  materials  and 
energy  fuels.  This  agency  would  oversee 
domestic  fuel  reserves  on  public  lands  and 
In  the  oceans,  while  maintaining  a  proper 
balance  between  industry  needs,  consumer 
needs  and  environmental  needs. 

We  repeat  our  support  for  a  truly  national 
power  grid  system  open  to  all  utilities. 

Loud  and  clear,  for  those  who  may  have 
missed  it  earlier,  we  repeat  our  opposition 
to  efforts  to  remove  interstate  natural  gas 
pipeline  companies  from  federal  regulation. 

We  repeat,  for  the  umpteenth  time,  our 
call  for  expanded  research  into  alternatives 
for  the  internal  combustion  engine. 

And  lastly,  we  call  for  a  Congressional  in- 
vestigation of  the  increasing  concentration 
of  energy  resources  in  a  small  number  of 
giant  corporations. 

The  AFL-CIO  believes  that  the  United 
States  must  be  self-sufficient  in  energy.  This 
country  cannot  be  dependent  upon  the  poli- 
tical whims  of  foreign  countries.  That  is  not 
"protectionism";  that  is  plain  common  sense. 

We  are  optimistic.  It  Is  a  big  Job,  but  it 
can  be  done.  The  stakes  are  enormous — to 
producers,  to  consumers,  to  the  economy. 

1983  is  the  target,  and  the  goal  Is  abundant 
supplies  of  reasonably  priced  fuels  to  meet 
this  country's  needs.  Lets  get  on  with  the 
Job. 


RETIREMENT    OF    ASSISTANT    SEC- 
RETARY SPENCER  J.  SCHEDLER 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Spen- 
cer J.  Schedler,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  for  Financial  Management, 
will  leave  Government  service  on  March 
31  of  this  year  to  accept  a  position  as 
executive  vice  president  of  Hycel,  Inc.,  a 
Houston  based  manufacturer  of  auto- 
mated medical  laboratory  equipment. 

I  look  upon  Mr.  Schedler's  leaving  with 
mixed  emotions.  On  the  one  hand,  I 
know  that  his  new  position  in  industry 
affords  him  a  great  personal  opportunity, 


and  a  chance  to  spend  more  time  with 
his  lovely  wife,  Judy,  and  son,  Ryan.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Government  will 
miss  having  the  highly  capable  services 
of  this  fine  gentleman,  who  was  dedi- 
cated and  devoted  to  the  service  of  his 
country  and  to  the  concept  of  sound  fi- 
nancial management  of  the  Air  Force. 

Since  Mr.  Schedler  became  Assistant 
Secretary,  the  Air  Force  has  made  sub- 
stantial improvements  toward  control- 
ling cost  growth  on  major  weapons  sys- 
tems, implemented  a  centralized  and  au- 
tomated military  pay  system,  and  re- 
duced the  cost  of  operating  its  ever  more 
complex  modern  weapons  systems  for  the 
defense  of  the  Nation. 

As  a  result  of  these  changes,  there  has 
been  vast  improvement  in  the  overall  fi- 
nancial operations  of  the  Air  Force,  with 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  being  the 
chief  beneficiaries. 

I  ask  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Members  of  this  body,  to  enter  in  the 
Record  my  sincere  appreciation  for  the 
service  Mr.  Schedler  rendered  to  the  Na- 
tion as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  and  my  best  wishes  to  him  in  his 
new  venture. 


ROBERT  BALL— A  SUPERB  PUBLIC 
SERVANT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
March  15  Washington  Post  contained  an 
editorial  on  Robert  M.  Ball,  who  has 
served  as  Commissioner  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration  for  the  past  11 
years. 

The  editorial — entitled  "A  Superb 
Public  Servant  Steps  Down" — summa- 
rizes well  whv  those  of  us  who  have 
worked  with  him  hold  Commissioner  Ball 
in  such  high  esteem. 

In  these  days  when  there  is  so  much 
talk  about  Government  programs  that 
do  not  work,  he  has  demonstrated  that 
Government  programs  can  work — that 
they  can  bring  real  benefits  to  people 
efficiently  and  fairly.  And  he  has  given 
us  a  standard  against  which  all  programs 
can  be  measured. 

He  has  given  real  meaning  to  the  term 
"Government  service."  He  will  be  missed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Post 
editorial  on  Commissioner  Ball  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Superb  Public  Servant  Steps  Down 

This  is  the  last  week  of  duty  for  Robert  M. 
Ball,  the  remarkable  Commissioner  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration,  who  has  been  In 
office  for  11  years  and  who  served  in  lesser 
Jobs  with  the  Social  Security  Administration 
for  21  years  before  that.  To  the  disappoint- 
ment of  many — ourselves  included — the 
White  House  picked  up  Mr.  Ball's  pro  forma 
resignation  this  winter  after  the  election.  But 
we  do  not  feel  that  Mr.  Ball's  leaving  office 
should  be  the  occasion  for  expressing  more 
gloom.  Rather,  it  seems  a  moment  briefly  to 
recount  the  career  of  this  extraordinary  pub- 
lic official.  For  Mr.  Ball's  34  years  in  govern- 
ment constitute  a  genuine  good  news  story — 
and,  not  incidentally,  they  challenge  some  of 
the  absolutes  you  hear  tossed  around  these 
days  concerning  the  capacity  of  the  federal 
government  to  govern  and  the  capacity  of  the 
bureaucracy  to  do  well  by  the  rest  of  us. 

Mr.  Ball,  who  began  his  career  in  1939  in 
the  field  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Old 


Age  and  Survivors  Insurance,  worked  his  way 
up  through  the  career  service  to  become  So- 
cial Security  Commissioner.  In  the  course  of 
so  doing  he  threatened,  by  his  performance, 
to  give  the  bureaucracy  a  good  name.  For,  in 
his  particular  way,  Mr.  Ball  has  been  tl.e 
Ideal  public  official:  fair-minded,  energetic, 
committed  to  the  success  of  the  statutes  he 
administered  and — above  all — apolitical.  In 
the  11  years  since  he  came  to  preside  over  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  all  these  at- 
tributes were  put  to  the  test  as  coverage  (and 
complexity)  expanded  at  a  geometric  rate 
during  the  1960s. 

Lyndon  Johnson  was  fond  of  describing  the 
actions  required  to  put  Medicare  into  effect 
after  its  enactment  in  1965  as  the  most  com- 
plicated and  arduous  government  operation 
undertaken  since  the  military  planning  op- 
erations of  World  War  II.  He  dldnt  exagger- 
ate much.  Mr.  Ball  and  his  associates  had  11 
months'  time  to  arrange  for  such  diverse  and 
intricate  matters  as  medical  standards,  hos- 
pital care  regulations.  Insurance  coverage, 
accounting  procedures,  reimbursement  tech- 
niques and  the  rest  for  some  19  million 
Americans  who  came  under  Medicare's  pro- 
visions as  of  July  1,  1966.  To  look  back  over 
the  news  clippings  of  the  period  is  to  read  a 
wealth  of  public  statements  from  all  manner 
of  concerned  persons  predicting  certain  disais- 
ter  on  D-Day.  It  didn't  happen — and  the  rea- 
son it  didn't  lies  largely  with  the  man  who  is 
now  leaving  his  government  post.  That  par- 
ticular exercise  in  competence  and  success 
would  of  itself  have  been  enough  to  distin- 
guish Mr.  Ball's  career.  But  as  many  people 
In  this  town  know  it  was  typical — not  atyp- 
ical— of  his  performance.  Robert  Ball's  34 
years  in  government  were  devoted  to  showing 
what  could  be  done. 


THE  LAW  OF  THE  SEA  CONVENTION 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Convention  are  now  com- 
pleting preparatory  sessions  in  New  York 
for  the  upcoming  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
vention to  be  held  in  Santiago,  Chile, 
later  this  year.  The  actions  taken  in 
Santiago  will,  in  many  respects,  deter- 
mine not  only  how  protluctive  our  oceans 
will  be  in  the  future,  but  also  how  har- 
moniously we  will  be  able  to  work  with 
both  developed  and  undeveloped  nations. 

Attaining  success  at  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Convention  is  essential— and  it  will 
come  only  through  a  complete  under- 
standing of  the  problems  involved,  and 
a  willingness  on  the  part  of  each  nation 
to  discuss  these  matters  in  an  open  and 
frank  way.  Because  of  its  timeliness,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  highly  innovative  and  well- 
thought-out  article  by  Capt.  A.  T. 
Church.  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy,  retired,  entitled 
"The  Time  Has  Come  the  Porpoise 
Said  *  *  *."  In  this  article,  which  was 
published  in  a  centennial  issue  of  Naval 
Institute  Proceedings.  Captain  Church 
views  the  needs  of  lav.-  of  the  sea 
reforms  from  a  wholly  different  per- 
spective—that of  the  inhabitants  of 
our  marine  environment.  Perhaps  the 
overriding  theme  of  the  article  is  that 
the  need  for  boundaries  and  other  re- 
strictions are  not  nearly  as  great  as 
having  an  understanding  by  all  na- 
tions concerned  that  we  are  all  depend- 
ent upon  the  marine  environment — and 
we  must  deal  in  an  air  of  cooperation  if 
we  are  to  benefit  by  the  things  the  oceans 
have  to  provide. 

Captain   Church,   who  is   a  personal 
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friend  of  mine  and  a  cousin  of 
league  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chui^ch 
eminently  qualified  to  write  this 
on  law  of  the  sea.  He  is  a 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  he  coiiducted 
international  law  extension  courses  at 
the  Naval  War  College,  served  variously 
as  assistant  chief  of  staff  at  CinC  PacFlt 
acted  as  senior  aid  to  the  Under  S«  cretary 
of  the  Navy,  on  the  Joint  Staff,  4nd  was 
in  OpNav. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President.  I  shou  d  point 
out  that  Captain  Church  comes  from  a 
true  and  distinguished  Navy  family.  His 
father,  A.  T.  Church,  Sr.,  graduated  from 
the  Naval  Academy  and  later  managed 
the  Bremerton  Naval  Shipyard  in  Wash 
ington  State.  Further,  Captain  C  lurch's 
son,  A.  T.  Church  III,  also  grs  duated 
from  the  Naval  Academy  and  is  now  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Navy  serving  ov  a  de^ 
stroyer  in  the  Pacific. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the 
text  of  Captain  Church's  article  in  the 
Record  so  as  to  make  it  availaple  for 
all  Members  to  read. 

There  being  no  objection,  thelarticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thb  Time  Has  Come,  the  Porpoise 
Said  .  .  . 
(By  Capt.  A.  T.  Church.  Jr.) 
They  had  all  come  together  on  a  blateau 
on  the  North  Atlantic  Ridge  In  Ncfvember 
1972.  There  were  eels  from  the  Sa 
turtles  rrom  Ascension  Island,  seals  f^om 
Bering  Straits.  They  were  all  there 
bellied    sunflsh,    dogfish,    stately 
tuna,  swordfish,  halibut,  mackerel, 
and    exotic    tropical    fish    that    carried 
proxies  of  many  crustaceans  and  smal 
ctes  that  could  not  come  because  of 
tance  Involved  or  lack  of  fare. 

Earlier,  the  Temporary  Chairman 
McKlnley  Actopus,  had  welcomed  th^m 
reminded  them  that  the  first  CIO 
tlon  had  been  called  to  formulate  the 
all  position  toward  the  Internatlonsjl 
ference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea,  to  be 
1973. 

The  Introduction  of  Perclval  Lee 
to  the  Convention  by  the  Temporary 
man,  Ev  Octopus,  had  been  memoral^le 
fectlonately  wrapping  several  arms 
Percy  Porpoise,  while  holding  up  sever4l 
arms  for  silence — and  two  in  his 
"Victory"  sign — Octopus  had  intonedt  "Our 
Permanent  Chairman,  as  you  all  cun  tell 
from  his  novel  navel,  is  neither  flsh  n<  r  fowl. 
He  Is.  however,  a  mammal  who  is  nol  about 
to  be  taken  in  by  a  line;  a  mamm  il  who 
prefers  plain  old  herring  and  mack  srel  to 
caviar;  a  mammal  who  knows  a  can  of  fworms 
when  he  sees  one;  a  mammal  who 
Following  the  tumultuous  appl 
Octopus'  introduction,  a  hush  fell 
convention  as  Porpoise  grasped  the 
with  both  flippers  and  began  earnestly 
time  has  come,"  he  said,  "to  talk  of 
things  .  .  ." 

When  the  ovation  had  died  down 
was    permitted    to    resume,    he 
"Oentleflsh.   compared   to   the   insect 
and  the  stars  in  the  heavens,  we  are 
norlty.  Yet,  we  who  Inhibit  70^.  of  the 
area  of  the  planet  have  our  rights, 
have  the  right  to  eat  what  we  like."  Ai 
words,  the  herring,  mackerel,  and  squl(  1 
gatlons  coughed  nervously  and  eyed  th( 
est  exits.  "We  have  the  right  to  love 
dlstaflf  dolphins  present  smiled  and 
In    agreement — "and,   finally,    we 
right  to  protest." 

"I  remind  you  again."  Porpoise  cbntin- 
ued,  "that  our  CIO  Conference  was  con- 
vened In  anticipation  of  a  U.N.-spoisored 
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Conference  on  the  International  Law  of  the 
Sea,  to  be  held  in  1973.  As  most  of  you  know, 
the  United  Nations  Is  an  organization  and 
fonmi  for  a  landlubber  species  which  calls 
Itself  Homo  sapiens,  a  term  which  refers  to 
its  alleged  wisdom,  as  reflected  by  Its  enor- 
mous brain — somewhat  half  the  size  of  mine. 
"This  species — for  convenience  sake,  let's 
call  it  Man — is  one  of  many,  many  forms  of 
life  that  crawl  around  on  the  land.  However, 
man  has  assumed  unto  himself  a  position  of 
predominance  over  all  other  land-based 
species.  Man,  it  has  been  said,  although 
neither  the  strongest  nor  the  swiftest,  is  eas- 
ily the  smartest  of  all  living  things.  But,  of 
course,  nobody  but  man  has  said  so. 

"We  can  learn  something  of  the  nature 
of  Man  when  we  ponder  the  thought  that  he 
shudders  at  the  sound  of  the  word  'man- 
eater' — yet  thinks  'fishing'  is  a  manly  sport. 
We  can  agree  if  we  define  'manly'  as  insult- 
ingly as  he  does  the  word  'fishy' — something 
doubtful  or  suspicious.  You,  my  friends,  and 
I  have  cause  to  worry. 

"Their  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
will  cover  seven  topics:  (1)  the  Seabed  Re- 
gime. (2)  the  Contmental  Shelf  Regime.  (3) 
the  Territorial  Sea  Regime,  (4)  the  Regime 
of  the  High  Seas.  (5)  Fishing  and  Conserva- 
tion of  Living  Resources.  (6)  Scientific  Re- 
search, and  (7)  Preservation  of  the  Marine 
Environment.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  fifth  and 
the  last  of  these  topics  are  of  greatest  con- 
cern to  us.  However,  mankind  will  be  look- 
ing into  all  these  topics  as  they — not  neces- 
sarily as  we — might  perceive  each  problem. 
Consequently,  one  of  the  major  decisions 
that  has  faced  our  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Law  and  the  sub-committees  which 
have  been  hard  at  work  here  for  several  weeks 
before  this  Conference  convened,  was  wheth- 
er we  should  comment  to  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  on  all  the  topics 
to  be  addressed  at  their  1973  Conference,  or 
only  on  those  that  were  clearly  of  direct  vital 
Interest  to  you  and  me.  Your  Conunlttee  on 
International  Law  of  the  Sea  elected  the  for- 
mer alternative  for  two  reasons.  First.  It  Is 
possible  that  any  action  associated  with  the 
sea  conceivably  could  affect  us;  and  second, 
because  of  our  vastly  greater  knowledge  of 
the  sea  environment,  our  comments — solic- 
ited or  not — might  be  helpful.  Accordingly, 
our  Report  to  the  Secretary  General,  which 
I  shall  present  to  you  shortly  for  your  ap- 
proval, embraces  all  those  topics  although  not 
Item  by  Item. 

"I  must  once  again  stress  the  naive  char- 
acter of  the  creature  with  whom  we  are  deal- 
ing. For  example,  mankind  simplistlcally  as- 
sumes that  the  small  fish  eats  the  tiny  fish, 
the  medium-sized  fish  eats  the  small  flsh.  and 
so  on.  To  a  degree,  that  Is  correct,  and  for 
their  purposes  perhaps  that  will  suffice  for 
the  present;  however,  we  all  know  that  such 
a  view  fails  to  take  into  consideration  the 
millions  of  years  that  it  has  taken  us  to 
attain  the  ecological  oceanic  balance  of  which 
we  may  be  Justly  proud. 

"One  point  they  do  not  understand  is  that 
we  have  no  objection  to  providing  them  with 
food  from  our  over-abundance.  To  assure  you 
that  the  foregoing  statement  is  correct,  I 
discussed  this  point  at  length  with  the  cod, 
tuna,  shellfish,  and  other  concerned  delegates 
a  few  days  ago.  They  will  confirm  the  point, 
but  each  and  every  one  added  a  qualification, 
to  wit:  'provided  that  it  does  not  upset  the 
ecological  balance  within  the  oceans. '  They 
(Homo  sapiens)  may  have  difficulty  under- 
standing our  philosophy  on  this,  because  they 
are  not  naturally  inclined  to  share  their  own 
overabundances  with  their  neighbors.  The 
point  we  wish  to  make  to  them  is  that  they 
are  most  welcome  to  our  over-abundance  if 
at  the  same  time  they  will  not  further  de- 
plete those  endangered  species  which  con- 
tribute to  our  ecological  balance.  They  should 
not  confuse  this  with  the  evolutionary  proc- 
ess of  gradual  extinction  of  a  species  that 
does  not  contribute  to  any  ecological   bal- 


ance. To  read  the  statements  of  their  en- 
vironmentalists, one  might  conclude  that  If 
dinosaurs  were  still  on  land  Man  would  go 
to  great  extremes  to  ensure  their  perpetua- 
tion. 

"Making  this  clear  may  be  difficult,  because 
one  of  the  accomplishments  of  which  they 
are  most  proud  is  their  U.N.  'Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,'  prepared  vrtthout  regard  to 
commensurate  'responsibilities.'  despite  the 
advice  of  all  their  world  leaders  at  the  time. 
In  short,  they  are  strong  on  rights  and  weak 
on  responsibilities.  I  warn  you  on  this  point. 
They  may  grab  you  with  no  thought  of 
your — or  even  their  own — perpetuity!  In 
brief,  we  cannot  credit  them  with  an  under- 
standing of  the  difference  between  the  flowers 
and  the  weeds  of  life's  garden. 

"With  your  indulgence,  then,  I  will  proceed 
directly  to  read  to  you  what  your  Committee 
on  the  International  Law  of  the  Sea  has 
proposed  that  I  forward  to  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations,  with  the  request 
that  he  place  It  before  their  Conference  in 
1973." 

Resolved!  That  the  following  be  forwarded 
to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions : 

My  dear  Secretary  General : 
I  am  Perclval  Lee  Porpoise.  Permanent 
Chairman  of  the  Conference  of  Inhabitants 
of  the  Ocean,  and  I  am  respectfully  address- 
ing you  on  the  subject  of  your  forthcoming 
International  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the 
Sea. 

We  note  that  you  do  not  plan  to  address 
a  large  body  of  your  well  established  common 
law  of  the  sea,  notably  such  matters  as 
blockade,  pacific  blockade,  neutrality,  insur- 
gency, contraband,  and  related  matters  such 
as  continuous  voyage.  This  is  understandable. 
This  body  of  law  was  developed  during  the 
period  you  call  "colonial,"  and  by  association 
might  be  repugnant  to  many  developing  na- 
tions. However,  having  objectively  observed 
its  application,  we  wish  to  remind  you  that 
you  cannot  erase  experience,  and  that  you 
will  find  within  that  body  of  law  many  op- 
tions for  the  settlement  or  avoidance  of 
disputes  that  are  far  less  drastic  and  bloody 
than  initial  resort  to  the  foot  soldier  and 
attack  aircraft. 

First,  I  shall  address  the  matter  of  Bound- 
aries. Each  of  your  seven  topics  contains 
an  underlying  Implication  that  a  great  deal 
of  your  discussions  will  relate  to  boundaries 
that  you  will  establish  on  the  sea — lines  that 
you  will  draw  on  your  maps  and  charts  of 
the  oceans.  I  would  remind  you  that  life  has 
been  absolutely  chaotic  on  land  ever  since 
you  crawled  out  of  the  waters  a  few  hun- 
dred million  years  ago.  One  of  your  first  ter- 
ritorial imperatives  was  to  set  up  bound- 
aries— borders,  fences,  maps  with  lines.  At 
one  time  you  even  tried  to  do  this  with  sea 
areas  under  a  mare  clausum  concept,  which 
did  not  hold  water.  Furthermore,  most  of 
your  lives  over  the  centuries  have  been  in- 
volved in  bloodletting  over  Jurisdictional 
disputes  about  these  same  artificial  bound- 
aries. 

We  serve  notice  to  you :  we  have  no  Inten- 
tion whatsoever  of  abiding  by  any  boimd- 
arles  you  set  up.  Nevertheless,  there  Is  a 
tie-in  with  your  anti-pollution  efforts  and 
to  that  extent  we  do  have  an  interest  In 
"general  areas"  as  opposed  to  "specific 
boundaries." 

To  be  completely  candid,  I  must  Inform 
you  that  although  the  report  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Ocean  has 
been  endorsed  by  over  one  million  sea  spe- 
cies, there  was  one  dissent.  This  was  the 
shark  vote.  The  sharks  were  strongly  of  the 
view  that  this  Conference  should  endorse  a 
position  that  lines  and  boundaries  be  estab- 
lished throughout  the  ocean  areas  and  that 
you  then  fight  it  out  as  to  who  controls 
what.  The  shark  delegation  was  out\-oted, 
but  I  regret  to  inform  you  that  this  Con- 
ference cannot  assume  responsibility  for  fu- 
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ture  shark  actions  should  yo\i  fall  to  heed 
the  advisories  set  forth  herein. 

I  note  that  In  the  past  your  agreements 
concerning  fishing — terrible  word! — have 
been  formulated  without  any  consistency 
with  respect  to  territorial  boundaries.  In  gen- 
eral this  is  good,  since  no  standard  rule  will 
fit  all  the  geography  and  sinuosities  of  the 
coasts  throughout  the  world,  let  alone  the 
habits  of  our  migratory  fish  species.  What  I 
hope  I  am  getting  across  to  you  Is  that  If  I 
am  a  seal  caught  at  a  certain  latitude,  it  is 
of  little  significance  to  me  whether  the  Ca- 
nadian, U.S.,  Japanese,  or  Soviet  fisherman 
had  the  "right"  to  catch  me.  He  was  there  I 
He  could  afford  to  be  there  without  being 
interfered  with.  Artiflcal  boundaries  are  not 
going  to  change  that.  Furthermore,  whereas 
one  of  your  nation  states  may  have  the  right 
of  appeal  to  an  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, Ms.  Seal  does  not.  Thus,  Ms.  Seal's 
survivors  and  mourners  are  concerned  with 
quantities,  not  boundaries.  Without  intend- 
ing to  carp,  we  are  not  concerned  with  species 
that  might  become  extinct  by  normal  evo- 
lution. We  are,  however,  very  much  concerned 
about  an  "over-catch"  of  species  vital  to  our 
current  ecological  balance. 

If  the  nations  of  the  world  decide  that 
they  wish  to  pro-rate  the  resources  that  are 
available  in  the  oceans,  they  will  have  to  do 
so  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation.  Governments 
have  as  yet  shown  little  disposition  to  do  so, 
but  people  might  do  this!  Still,  in  the  last 
analysis,  unilateral  declaration  of  bound- 
aries In  the  oceans  is  naive.  Those  who  can 
exploit  will  exploit,  as  both  men  and  flsh 
have  observed  in  the  continuing  threat  of 
the  Red  Tide.  Those  who  cannot  are  Incapa- 
ble of  doing  anything  about  it. 

In  this  connection  the  oceans'  population 
recognizes,  as  one  of  your  more  Intelligent 
achievements  through  the  years,  your  con- 
cept of  "Innocent  passage"  &a  the  funda- 
mental precept  of  International  law  of  the 
sea.  This  provides  all  people,  nations,  ships, 
and  other  Interests  an  overriding  privilege 
insofar  as  their  action  is  innocent.  How  In- 
telligent you  have  been  to  narrow  the  ques- 
tion to  the  meaning  of  "Innocent"  In  the 
military  sense.  Instead  of  arguing  about 
whether  a  ship  was  there  or  200  miles  off- 
shore! Of  course,  we  are  aware  of  the  disrup- 
tive efforts  to  expand  the  Interpretation  of 
"innocent"  beyond  Its  historical  military 
connotation — to  such  areas  as  potential  pol- 
lution, for  example.  Should  that  happen  you 
will  have  entered  into  an  entirely  new  era 
of  oceanic  chaos.  We  do  not  care ! 

We  are  quite  aware  of  your  "International 
Law  of  the  Sea."  Perhaps  we  are  more  cog- 
nizant of  it  than  you  seem  to  be.  It  appears 
that  you  cannot  get  off  the  subject  of  bound- 
aries— 3-mlle  limit,  6-mlle  limit,  12-mlle 
limit,  200-mlle  limit  I  If  you  would  only  look 
Into  your  own  common  law  of  the  sea  you 
would  find  that,  through  the  last  few  cen- 
turies, you  have  already  established  various 
degrees  of  control  of  territorial  and  extra- 
territorial waters  for  specific  purposes.  Even 
before  you  engaged  in  arguments  about  terri- 
torial waters  being  too  restrictive — when  m 
fact  they  were  over-permissive — exclusive 
rights  to  sponge  diving  were  recognized  20 
to  30  miles  offshore,  and  the  right  to  the 
resources  on  and  under  the  sub-shelf  on  the 
part  of  a  contiguous  state  also  had  accept- 
ance world-wide.  In  brief,  you  have  long  ago 
settled  most  of  the  Issues  that  you  are  pre- 
paring to  go  to  conference  to  argue  about. 
All  the  principles  exist  In  vour  customary 
law.  If  you  must  Insist  on  "codifying  it— a 
step  of  doubtful  value — we  only  advise  you 
to  stick  to  principles,  not  depthsor  distances. 

I  now  take  up  my  second  subject.  Free- 
dom of  the  Seas,  to  which  the  right  of  inno- 
cent passage  Is  directly  related,  Flsh  enjoy 
freedom  of  the  seas.  Except  as  it  might  inter- 
fere with  his  own  ecological  balance,  any  fish 
may  go  any  place  where  man  still  has  left 
blm  sufficient  oxygen  to  breathe.  "Freedom 


of  the  Seas,"  as  we  understand  your  appli- 
cation of  the  expression,  has  meant  freedom 
to  engage  In  international  commerce  with- 
out Interference — provided,  of  course,  that 
a  nation  has  the  merchant  fleet  to  engage 
in  international  commerce,  and  provided  that 
It  has  a  navy  to  protect  that  merchant  fleet. 
That  ties  In  very  nicely  with  recent  exten- 
sive claims  over  territorial  waters.  In  other 
words.  It  Is  our  observation  that  one  of  the 
powerful  nations  could  make  exorbitant 
claims  and  be  able  to  back  them  up  with 
force.  A  smaller  state  might  make  similar 
claims,  but  could  not  back  them  up.  The 
smaller  state,  at  your  1973  Conference,  is 
therefore  looking  for  a  guarantee  that  will 
ensure  him  against  past  practices,  and  he  is 
doing  it  in  a  most  artlflclal  and  arbitrary 
manner,  and — we  must  add — with  complete 
Inattention  to  the  words  and  actions  of  the 
de  facto  seapowers.  The  real  power  of  cus- 
tomary law  that  the  smaller  state  has  In  Its 
favor  Is  the  right  of  Innocent  passage  which 
permits  his  ship  absolute  freedom  of  passage 
through  any  ocean  waters.  Instead  of  press- 
ing for  that  principle,  the  small  state  is 
attempting  to  protect  itself  against  past 
practices  that  are  completely  unrelated  to 
the  present  situation.  Their  actions  are  self- 
defeating. 

This  paradox  becomes  even  more  apparent 
when  one  examines  the  much -touted  concept 
of  the  resources  of  the  sea  as  "the  common 
heritage  of  mankind."  My  friends  and  I  have 
reservations  about  that  wording,  but  I  shall 
not  dwell  on  the  point.  However,  with  that 
altruistic  start,  the  nations  that  have  most 
to  beneflt  from  the  concept  are  staking  claims 
that  they  cannot  police,  e.g.,  200  miles  of  ab- 
solute Jurisdiction.  Such  claims,  if  acknowl- 
edged, could  take  up  30%  to  50%  of  the 
ocean  floor  and  the  waters  above.  Add  to  that 
a  very  possible  agreement  on  a  200-meter 
depth  Jurisdiction  off  the  coast  of  the  littoral 
state,  and  very  little  Is  left  for  "all  man- 
kind." What  Is  left  Is  In  the  very  deepest 
areas  of  the  ocean  that  will  be  the  last  and 
most  difficult  for  you  to  exploit.  Actually, 
very  few  of  us  even  Inhabit  those  depths.  It 
leaves  absolutely  nothing  to  your  landlocked 
beneflclary  of  the  concept  of  "the  common 
heritage  of  all  mankind." 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  your  efforts  to 
establish  your  individual  nation  states'  areas 
of  cognizance  are  based  on  a  deep  feeling  of 
mutual  distrust.  The  reactions  of  your  nation 
states  have  often  been  perverse.  Again,  you 
might  question  as  of  what  Interest  Is  this 
to  us,  I  can  answer  quite  honestly.  We  have 
no  interest  In  going  on  land,  not  even  as 
tourists,  but  at  the  same  time  we  detect  a 
strong  tendency  on  your  part  of  going  Into 
the  sea.  We  are  vitally  concerned  over  the 
manner  In  which  you  do  it. 

I  would  suggest  to  you  that  we  have  at 
least  two  elements  of  leverage  on  our  side.  I 
have  already  mentioned  our  shark  delega- 
tion, whose  position  we  have  not  at  this  time 
supported.  Should  we  reverse  our  position, 
I  am  sure  you  would  flnd  them  very  effective 
"shock  troops,"  and  I  suggest  they  would  in 
those  circumstances  be  actively  supported  by 
sting  rays,  barracuda,  killer  whales.  Moray 
eels,  and  others  of  our  group.  Secondly,  we 
have  already  on  our  books  legislation  to  be 
implemented  only  in  emergencies.  Although 
this  was  Intended  to  be  a  passive  protest  to 
pollutant  activities  on  a  regional  basis,  it  is 
sufficiently  broadly  written  to  be  applicable 
against  a  more  active  challenge.  This  is  our 
"no-blte  "  dictum.  Fishing  requires  patience 
and  certain  equipment,  but,  above  all  else,  it 
requires  flsh.  Oceanwlde,  we  know  we  could 
hurt  you  if  we  all  kept  our  mouths  shut.  We 
also  are  developing  oceanwlde  tactics  for  net 
avoidance. 

As  my  third  point,  I  should  like  briefly  to 
address  a  group  of  problems,  all  Interrelated, 
which  I  am  sure  will  be  considered  at  your 
Conference.  These  involve  scientific  research 
In  the  oceans,  navigation  control,  and  the 


matter  of  absolute  versus  limited  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

To  start  with  the  last  one.  the  fact  that 
you  have  a  need  for  any  Jurisdiction  at  all 
Is  evidence  of  your  mutual  distrust  and  lack 
of  cooperation.  We  only  advise  that  your  own 
common  International  law  of  the  sea  pro- 
vides you  with  all  sorts  of  limited  Jurisdic- 
tion if  you  deem  that  any  Jurisdiction  at  all 
be  necessary.  Certainly  extensions  of  abso- 
lute Jurisdiction  are  retrogressive. 

With  respect  to  navigation  control  It  Is 
rather  obvious  that  a  state  with  an  under- 
water drilling  rig.  for  example,  would  wish  to 
avoid  having  it  rammed  by  a  tanker  pf  a 
foreign,  or  even  its  own,  &ag.  So  would  the 
tanker!  Seemingly,  such  a  simple  problem 
could  be  resolved  without  claims  of  absolute 
Jurisdiction  over  the  waters  In  which  the 
drilling  rig  Is  established. 

This  is  a  serious  problem  on  a  state  border- 
ing on  an  international  strait.  Because  of 
your  preoccupation  with  staking  our  bound- 
aries, you  are  threatening  your  customary 
law  of  right  of  free  navigation  through 
straits  and  territorial  waters.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  an  economic  absurdity  for  a  ship 
to  be  diverted  200,  or  even  six.  nilles  around 
some  arbitrary  line  established  by  one  na- 
tion which  might  choose  to  deny  the  right  of 
free  navigation.  This  is  why  we  have  con- 
tended throughout  that  your  concept  of 
"innocent  passage"  is  the  real  wisdom  of  your 
international  law  of  the  sea.  No  master  of  a 
ship  will  deliberately  endanger  his  ship.  That 
point  was  confirmed  at  the  Convention  for 
the  Prevention  of  Collisions  at  Sea  in  London 
in  October  1972.  The  results  of  that  Conven- 
tion, although  amply  provided  with  legal 
advice,  primarily  will  be  the  views  of  seamen. 

Your  Convention,  alas,  is  political.  We  ad- 
vise that  you  not  override  the  Judgments  of 
seamen ! 

I  understand  that  one  of  your  serious  con- 
cerns is  with  respect  to  scientific  activities  of 
one  or  more  nations  off  the  coasts  of  other 
nations.  You  may,  of  course,  decide  to  place 
Inordinate  restrictions  on  this  type  of  activ- 
ity. Actually,  we  are  not  overly  concerned  if 
you  obstruct  yourselves  and  delay  your  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge  in  the  oceanic 
medium.  We  of  the  undersea  world  are  quite 
content  without  you.  At  the  same  time,  we 
are  alert  to  your  belated  but  growing 
awareness  of  the  resources  in  the  ocean  and 
under  the  ocean  floor,  as  the  ant  is  resigned 
to  the  existence  of  the  anteater.  So  we  accept 
your  continued  scientific  research  and  even- 
tual extensive  arrival  into  the  sea  environ- 
ment as  inevitable.  We  only  trust  that  your 
1973  Conference  wUl  serve  as  a  medium 
through  which  you  arrive  in  a  responsible 
manner. 

With  respect  to  scientific  activities  in  the 
waters  contiguous  to  a  particular  State,  it 
would  appear  that  a  simple  Resolution  to  the 
effect  that  the  contiguous  State  be  invited 
to  participate  in  any  such  scientific  activities 
would  be  reasonable  and  adequate. 

You  do  not  need  boundaries  and  restric- 
tions. You  need  a  "control  '  system. 

Next,  Mr.  Secretary  General,  I  address  my 
fourth  subject,  which  is  anti-pollution.  This, 
as  you  undoubtedly  understand,  is  a  matter 
of  some  urgency  to  us.  We  realize,  of  course, 
that  the  International  Conference  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  is  separate  from  the  U.N.  ■ 
Conference  on  Anti-Pollution.  Nevertheless, 
we  feel  that,  essentially,  the  Issues  vou  face 
in  your  conferences  and  the  decisions  you 
may  reach  will  be  interlocking. 

I  must  strongly  advise  that  we  are  greatly 
disturbed  by  explosions  of  mammofh  tankers 
on  the  high  seas  and  by  collisions  of  your 
ships  In  the  approaches  to  your  harbors,  with 
resultant  spills  of  oil  and  loss  of  life  to  the 
fish  species.  I  know  that  you  can  counter  the 
implications  of  this  statement  by  pointing 
out  that  much  greater  spillage  occurs  from 
natural  faults.  This  is  true,  but  fish  have 
advance  warning  on  most  natural  phenom- 
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ena.  We  have  no  such  warning  on 
mltted  by  you,  however,  accidental 
be. 

These,  and  following  comments, 
are  Important  to  your  Law  of  the 
ference,  because  with  diverse  rules 
gatlon  over  "staked-out"  sea  areas 
different  members  of  your  organtzitl 
net  result  will  be  confusion.  colUsli  tn 
and  resultant  pollution.  I  apologue 
redundance  In  reporting  that  the 
gent  shark  delegation  favored  this 
but  we  are  at  a  period  In  our  hlstor  r 
the  minority  view  must  be 

\Vlth  the  exception  of  such 
have  cited  above,  and  which  I  su 
carefvilly  consider  during  your 
Conferences,   the   undersea   Inhabl 
not    too   concerned    about    oil 
the  high   seas.   We   have  become 
little  bit  of  oil.  We  get  very  Uttli 
most  of  It  Is  Is  removed  by  bacter 
theless.  a  touch  here  and  there  h 
like   dressing   on    the   salad     Since 
completely  and  abyimally 
how  much  oil  the  ocean  can  absor|) 
you  win  abstain  from  any  rulings 
right  of  passage  of  ships  based  on 
tentlal   oil   discharge,    including 
ballast   and   bilge,   in   the   course 
operations. 

The  ocean  on  the  whole  probabl  r 
soro   all   the  pollutants  that  you 
cidentally   pour    Into   It   o\'er   the 
thousand    years.   Still,    we    do    not 
your    habit    of   dumping 
pollutants  into  confined  off-shore 
areas.    This    has    already    become 
problem  for  many  of  our  shellfish 

We  have  watched  your  anti- 
forts  and   we  favor  them   in 
ever,  we  are  aware  of  your 
tlon.  after  having  ignored  a  probler  i 
ades  or  more,   to   take  drastic   anc 
actions    in    an    attempt    to    correc  t 
example,    one   of   your   nations 
States.  Is  Imposing  stringent 
merchant  ships  with  respect  to 
posal  and  doing  very  little  about 
charges  in  the  major  waterways 
areas.  Merchant  ships  contribute 
maximum  of  one  tenth  of  one 
the  problem.  We  find  it  difficult 
such    misdirected    efforts    toward 
abatement.  We  would  prefer  that 
the   seat  of  the  problem.   To  rein 
point  by  using  an  example  In  a 
unrelated  field,  this  same  nation. 
States,   has   a   catastrophic    accldeht 
on    Its   highways,   95   to  98 '^r    of 
caused  by  incompetent  or  drunkeh 
The  answer  of  this  nation  to  tha 
has  been  to  go  to  great  expense  tc 
sumer   to  ensure  that  the 
drunken  driver  will  have  an  abso! 
automobile  with  which  to  commit 

May  I  assure  you  that  we  do  not 
philosophy  carried  over  Into  your 
into  the  oceans,  nor  do  we  wish 
germinate  In  your  Conferences  or 
of  the  Sea  and  Pollution  in  1973 

We  do  indeed  endorse  your  efforts 
pollution  of  the  seas.  V/e  object 
such  as  have  been  taken  In  San 
fornla.  where  you  have  created  a 
sightly  area  off  Point  Loma  In  th 
t    of  anti-pollution  of  San  Diego 
suits  of  which  must  be  as  repulsive 
It  has  been  to  us.  We  support 
gradual   scale   that   will   counteract 
cessant   pollution   of   Inshore   area  5 
same  time  we  warn  you  against 
tremes.   Some  of  our  species  over 
few    thousand    years   have    adjusted 
selves  to  a  diet  of  some  of  your 
Too   radical   a  readjustment  coul( 
astatlng! 

In  sum.  please  bear  in  mind 
pollution  Issues  are  considered  at 
ferences — and  we  are  sure  they 
Is  our  request  that  you  do  not 
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that  will  so  upset  the  ecological  balance  In 
the  oceans  that  it  will  deprive  me  of  my 
dinner — and  you  of  yours! 
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RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  AR- 
KANSAS HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT- 
ATIVES ON  RECREATION  USE 

FEES 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Arkansas  House  of  Representatives  has 
recently  adopted  a  resolution  which 
urges  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  to  re- 
frain from  establishing  special  recreation 
use  fees. 

The  resolution  points  out — 

These  projects  were  initially  constructed 
from  public  funds  and  the  establishment  of 
schedules  of  fees  for  the  use  of  these  projects 
will  deny  access  thereto  to  thousands  of  citi- 
zens, and  win  enable  only  individuals  of 
wealth  or  substantial  income  to  gain  the 
benefits  from  these  projects. 

The  proposed  special  recreation  use 
fees,  in  compliance  with  provisions  of 
Public  Law  92-347,  appear  to  have  sig- 
nificantly enlarged  the  scope  of  activities 
and  facilities  which  will  be  subject  to  use 
fees  by  requiring  that  comparable  *ees 
should  be  charged  by  all  Federal  agen- 
cies for  comparable  facilities  and  serv- 
ices. 

As  the  special  recreation  use  fees  are  of 
a  particular  concern  to  the  people  of 
Arkansas,  I  have  been  in  contact  with 
the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  about  this 
matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

House  Resolution  29 
Urging  the  U.S.   Corps  of  Engineers  to  re- 
frain from  establishing  special  recreation 

use  fees 

Whereas,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  en- 
gaged in  numerous  projects  In  Arkansas  in 
creating  dams,  reservoirs,  and  other  water 
Impoundments:  and 

Whereas,  these  projects  were  constructed 
from  tax  funds  paid  by  the  public  and  were 
constructed  for  multiple  public  purposes: 
and 

Whereas,  one  of  the  purposes  for  which 
these  projects  were  constructed  Included  the 
availability  thereof  for  public  recreation 
purposes:  and 

Whereas,  thousands  of  citizens  of  this 
State,  and  of  other  states,  have  benefited 
from  recreational  use  of  these  projecs;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers published  a  proposed  regulation  In  the 
February  1,  1973  Federal  Register  proposing 
to  establish  special  recreation  use  fees  for 
various  projects  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers:  and 

Whereas,  said  regulation  would  propose  to 
Impose  fees  for  camp  and  trailer  sites,  boat 
storage,  boat  houses,  and  for  operating  a 
motor  boat  or  other  boat  thereon:   and 

Whereas,  such  system  of  fees  and  charges 
would  make  It  impossible  for  many  families 
to  continue  to  enjoy  camping,  boating,  fish- 
ing, and  other  recreational  activities  on  such 
Corps  of  Engineers  projects:  and 

Whereas,  these  projects  were  initially  con- 
structed from  public  funds  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  schedules  of  fees  for  the  use  of 
these  projects  will  deny  access  thereto  to 
thousands  of  citizens,  and  will  enable  only 
individuals  of  wealth  or  substantial  Income 
to  gain  the  benefits  from  these  projects. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 


of  Representatives  of  the  69th  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Arkahsas; 

That  the  House  ot  Representatives  respect- 
fully urges  each  member  of  the  Arkansas 
Congressional  Delegation  to  use  the  influ- 
ence of  their  office  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed special  recreational  use  fees  which 
were  published  on  page  3051  of  the  Federal 
Register,  Volume  38,  Number  31,  on  Thurs- 
day, February  1,  1973. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that,  upon  adoption 
hereof,  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  shall  be 
furnished  to  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
United  States  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  to 
each  member  of  the  Arkansas  Congressional 
Delegation, 


THE  DOCTOR  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  want  to  discuss  the  doctor  shortage,  a 
shortage  national  in  dimension  but  acute 
in  certain  areas. 

Now  when  we  talk  of  a  doctor  shortage, 
we  are  considering  more  than  a  straight 
numbers  situation.  We  are  also  discussing 
maldistribution. 

We  not  only  need  more  doctors,  we 
need  them  in  the  right  places. 

By  far  the  great  majority  of  physicians 
are  located  in  metropolitan  areas  where 
facilities  and  technical  assistance  are 
readily  available. 

This  is  not  the  case  in  many  rural 
areas.  Nor  is  It  always  the  case  in  the 
inner  cities;  133  counties  have  no  active 
physician  in  patient  care,  yet  nearly  half 
a  million  Americans  live  in  these,  pre- 
dominantly rural,  areas. 

And,  as  I  have  already  noted,  many 
inner  cities  are  also  deprived  in  terms 
of  physician  services. 

Let  me  quote  the  President  in  his  1971 
health  message  to  the  Congress : 

In  some  areas  of  New  York,  he  said,  there 
Is  one  doctor  for  every  200  persons,  but  in 
others  the  ratio  is  one  to  12.000.  Chicago's 
Inner  city  neighborhoods  have  some  1,700 
fewer  physicians  today  than  they  had  10 
years  ago. 

And  just  2  years  ago  the  mayor  of 
Baltimore  told  a  Senate  hearing  that 

...  so  many  doctors  have  left  Baltimore 
for  the  suburbs  that  15  census  tracts  have 
no  neighborhood  doctors. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has  not 
been  insensitive  to  this  problem.  Steps 
are  and  have  been  taken  to  meet  it.  The 
Federal  Government  has  provided  sub- 
stantial assistance  to  medical  schools 
through  the  Health  Professions  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act,  an  act  originally 
enacted  in  1963  and  amended  five  times 
since. 

This  legislation  provides  a  variety  of 
programs  to  aid  schools  of  medicine, 
osteopathy,  dentistry,  veterinary  medi- 
cine, optometry,  pharmacy,  and  podiatry. 

The  Congress  last  amended  this  pro- 
gram in  1971  when  it  passed  the  Com- 
prehensive Health  Manpower  Training 
Act,  and  the  strength  of  the  Congress' 
support  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  bill 
passed  the  Senate  without  a  nay  vote 
and  cleared  the  House  with  only  three 
dissents. 

As  the  legislation  now  stands,  finan- 
cial support  is  authorized  for  construc- 
tion of  medical  and  other  health  profes- 
sions schools,  for  capitation  grants  for 
basic  educational  support,  for  special 
projects   to  encourage  curriculum  im- 
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provements  and  enrollment  expansions, 
and  for  startup  assistance  to  new  schools 
of  medicine,  dentistry,  and  osteopathy. 

In  addition  to  authorizing  a  variety  of 
student  assistance  programs,  the  act  au- 
thorizes grants  for  family  medicine 
training  and  grants  for  graduate  train- 
ing of  physicians  and  dentists  who  are 
taking  their  internships  and  residencies 
In  primary  care. 

Mr.  President,  the  Intent  of  this  legis- 
lation is  clear.  It  provides  many  incen- 
tives for  medical  schools  to  increase 
their  enrollments,  broaden  their  curricu- 
lums,  train  increasing  numbers  of  pri- 
mary care  physicians,  and  encourages 
physicians  to  practice  in  areas  of  great- 
est need. 

Over  the  years,  the  support  authorized 
by  the  Health  Professions  Educational 
Assistance  Act  has  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  our  medical  education 
resources. 

In  1968,  there  were  10,240  first-year 
medical  students  in  the  Nation's  medical 
schools.  By  1972  the  figure  had  risen  to 
13,330,  as  the  number  of  medical  schools 
increased  from  100  to  108  in  that  same 
timespan. 

In  fiscal  1973  it  is  estimated  that 
12,859  medical  students — almost  30  per- 
cent of  the  eligible  students— will  receive 
HPEA  student  loans,  while  7,305—17 
percent  of  the  eligible  students— will  re- 
ceive HPEA  scholarships. 

But  in  spite  of  increasing  enrollments. 
In  spite  of  additional  schools,  thousands 
of  individuals  who  want  to  become  phy- 
sicians are  still  being  turned  away. 

In  the  1971-72  academic  year,  29,172 
applied  for  entrance  into  medical 
schools.  But  only  12,335  were  accepted. 

And  this  discrepancy  tells  only  half 
the  story,  Mr.  President,  because  the  in- 
dividuals we  have  been  educating  in 
medicine  have  become  specialists  and 
not  family  practitioners. 

In  1931,  72  percent  of  the  private  prac- 
ticing physicians  in  the  United  States 
were  family  practitioners.  But  by  1967, 
only  2  percent  of  the  students  graduating 
from  medical  school  followed  that  pur- 
suit. 

It  should  be  obvious  from  these  starkly 
simple  figures  that  the  need  to  provide 
more  physicians,  particularly  family 
practitioners,  remains  very  great,  Mr. 
President. 

Yet  it  is  equally  obvious  that  incen- 
tives are  there,  incentives  already  pro- 
vided by  law. 

Given  this.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that  it 
is  crucially  important  to  fund  those  pro- 
grams authorized  under  the  Health  Pro- 
fessions Educational  Assistance  Act  at  a 
level  which  would  help  them  to  meet 
their  objectives. 

Yet  it  is  equally  clear  to  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  is  not  the  administration's 
Intent. 

Consider  its  fiscal  1974  budget: 

No  new  construction  grant  money  is 
requested: 

No  funds  are  requested  for  startup  as- 
sistance ; 

Only  81  special  project  grant  awards 
will  be  made  to  medical  and  osteopathic 
schools,  as  contrasted  with  174  in  fiscal 
1973; 
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Schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  and 
dentistry  will  continue  to  receive  capita- 
tion grants,  but  other  schools  author- 
ized for  such  assistance  under  the 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act  will  not. 

Obviously,  this  administration  does  not 
consider  increasing  the  number  of 
trained  physicicins  a  priority  concern, 
and  this  is  truly  unfortunate.  It  is  more 
than  unfortunate:  it  is  dangerous. 

Real  progress  has  been  made  under  the 
HPEA  Act  in  the  last  10  years,  but  much 
remains  to  be  done,  far  too  much,  Mr. 
President,  to  countenance  the  fiscal 
starving  of  such  important  legislation. 

Underscoring  all  this  is  still  another 
factor: 

We  must  remember  that  the  physician 
shortage  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  health 
problem  facing  poorer  areas.  Even  where 
good  health  is  available,  the  poor  are 
often  closed  out  of  the  system  either  be- 
cause they  cannot  pay,  or,  equally  sig- 
nificant, because  of  cultural  and  psycho- 
logical fears. 

I  believe  these  barriers  must  be  broken 
down.  This  is  why  on  March  6  I  reintro- 
duced my  National  Health  Care  Act  of 
1973 — S.  1100 — a  measure  directed  at 
improving  both  the  financing  and  deliv- 
ery of  health  care.  I  beUeve  comprehen- 
sive legislation  of  this  kind  is  necessary 
if  we  are  to  guarantee  quality  health  care 
to  all  Americans  at  a  cost  they  can 
afford. 

The  doctor  shortage  problem  bears  an 
important  relationship  to  national  health 
insiurance.  It  is  clear  that  any  national 
health  insurance  will  greatly  increase  the 
demand  for  health  services  as  more  and 
more  people  are  given  access  to  compre- 
hensive care. 

In  view  of  the  current  shortages  of 
health  manpower,  I  do  not  believe  the 
system  will  be  able  to  meet  this  new  de- 
mand, and  so  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  full  fimding  of 
health  manpower  programs  already  leg- 
islated and  authorized. 


LEGISLATIVE  REVIEW  ACTIVmES 
OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERN- 
MENT OPERATIONS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  section 
136(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  190d 
(b) ) ,  requires  Senate  standing  commit- 
tees to  make  reports  "not  later  than 
March  31  of  each  odd-numbered  year" 
with  respect  to  their  activities  during  the 
previous  Congress  in  reviewing  the 
"application,  administration,  and  execu- 
tion of  those  laws  or  parts  of  laws,  the 
subject  matter  of  which  Is  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee." 

The  following  report  is  submitted  In 
compliance  with  the  above  requirement. 
Complete  details  concerning  all  of  the 
activities  of  this  committee  wUl  be  con- 
tained in  the  activities  report  for  the  92d 
Congress,  which  will  be  published  at  a 
later  date. 

COMMrrTEE   JURISDICTION 

The  functions  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  pursuant  to  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  sunended,  require  consideration  of  leg- 


islation and  other  matters  dealing  with 
budgeting  and  accounting,  other  than 
appropriations,  and  with  reorganizations 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  committee  is  further  re- 
quired to:  First,  study  audit  and  other 
special  reports  submitted  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Congress;  second,  study  the  opera- 
tion of  Government  activities  at  all  levels 
with  a  view  to  determining  economy  and 
efBciency;  third,  evaluate  the  effects  of 
laws  enacted  to  reorganize  the  legislative 
as  well  as  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government;  and  fourth,  study  inter- 
governmental relationships  between  the 
United  States  and  the  States  and  munic- 
ipalitie.'5,  and  between  the  United  States 
and  international  organizations  of  which 
the  United  States  is  a  member. 

BUDGETING   AND   ACCOUNTING 

During  the  92d  Congress,  the  commit- 
tee received  and  reviewed  291  reports 
containing  reviews  of  various  govern- 
mental activities,  prepared  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  pursuant  to  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921,  the 
Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950,  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act, 
and  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1970.  In  addition,  the  committee  staff 
met  with  GAO  staff  on  numerous  occa- 
sions to  discuss  action  indicated  to  fol- 
low up  on  GAO  recommendations. 

In  further  implementing  its  respon- 
sibilities relative  to  budgeting  and  ac- 
counting, the  committee  staff,  in  collab- 
oration with  the  GAO,  reviewed  the 
execution  of  all  legislative  enactments 
dealing  with  financial  management  in 
the  Federal  Government.  This  review, 
which  Is  part  of  a  continuing  study  of 
these  matters,  was  entitled.  "Financial 
Management  in  the  Federal  Government, 
Volume  n."  Published  as  Senate  Docu- 
ment 92-50,  it  contained  selected  in- 
formation on  all  financial  developments 
in  this  field  from  the  enactment  of  the 
Treasury  Act  of  1789  and  dealt  with  all 
developments  from  the  80th  through  the 
86th  Congresses. 

Finally,  the  committee  reviewed  vari- 
ous operations  imder  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act,  1921,  and  processed  and 
considered  a  number  of  bills  to  amend 
that  statute. 

EVALUATION    or   LEGISLATIVE    REORGANIZATION 

During  the  92d  Congress,  the  com- 
mittee conducted  a  continuing  study  and 
appraisal  of  the  effect  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970 — Public  Law 
91-510 — to  determine  whether  it  enabled 
the  Congress  to  operate  effectively  and 
whether  further  legislative  action  was 
required  to  improve  committee  and  con- 
gressional operations.  In  this  connection, 
special  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the 
requirements  of  the  Senate. 

This  study  revealed  that  additional 
legislation  was  required  to :  First,  correct 
certain  omissions  in  the  1970  act  relative 
to  use  of  counterpart  fimds  by  com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
second,  clarify  and  simplify  certain  pro- 
cedures relative  to  supplemental  expen- 
diture authorizations  for  Senate  standing 
committees:  third,  enable  improvements 
in  specified  operations  of  the  Senate  Dis- 
bursing Office;  fourth,  clarify  the  status 
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and  source  of  pajonent  of  minonty  cleri- 
cal personnel  for  Senate  committees; 
fifth,  authorize  professional  staiff  mem- 
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by  the 

bers  of 

ise   the 


bers  of  the  Appropriations  C 
and  the  Majority  and  Minori 
Committees  of  the  Senate,  ani 
joint  committees,  to  obtain  the 
cialized  training  as  was  authoriz 
1970  act  for  professional  staff  m 
standing  committees ;  sixth, 
minimimi  age  of  Senate  pages;  and 
seventh,  require  Senate  committees,  and 
certain  joint  committees,  to  nimburse 
the  General  Accounting  OflQce  for  the 
salaries  of  employees  assigned  or  detailed 
to  such  committees. 

Following  further  study  and  co  asldera- 
tlon,  the  committee  reported  favorably 
HJR.  4713  which  became  Public  Law  92- 
136  on  October  11, 1971.  All  of  th4  recom- 
mended actions  were  included  in  this 
act,  except  the  proposed  change  in  the 
age  of  Senate  pages  which  was  jleft  un- 
changed. 

EXECUTIVE  REOBCANIZATION 

During  the  92d  Congress,  the  Commit- 
tee, and  its  Subcommittee  on  Executive 
Reorganization  and  Government  Re- 
search, continued  its  evaluationj  of  the 
effects  of  laws  enacted  to  reorganize  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  as 
well  as  its  study  and  review  of  the  opera- 
tion of  research  and  developmmt  pro- 
grams financed  by  Federal  depattments 
and  agencies  in  order  to  brin^  about 
govemmentwide  coordination  and  ehm- 
Ination  of  overlapping  and  duplication 
of  scientific  and  research  activities. 

Following  hearings  and  careAil  con- 
sideration by  the  subcommittee,  the  com- 
mittee concluded  that  revision  and  clari- 
fication of  chapter  9  of  title  5,]  United 
States  Code — executive  reorganisation — 
was  necessary.  In  reporting  an  extension 
of  the  President's  authority  to  sul>mlt  re- 
organization plans,  the  committed  revised 
and  restructured  portions  of  the  I  statute 
In  an  effort  to  clarify  and  simplify  its 
language  without  effecting  any  ihanges 
in  the  procedures  or  the  substantive  law 
provided  for  therein.  These  revisions 
were  embodied  in  Public  Law  9E-179 — 
December  10,  1971.  j 

During  the  92d  Congress,  in  Connec- 
tion with  its  continuing  study  and  sur- 
veillance of  the  executive  brarih,  the 
committee  prepared  and  issued  jits  an- 
nual chart  refiecting  the  organization, 
structure,  and  personnel  requirements  of 
executive  branch  departments  an  1  agen- 
cies, as  of  January  1,  1972.  In  aiditlon, 
the  committee  conducted  extensiv  e  hear- 
ings relative  to  the  President's  mtjor  de- 
partmental reorganization  proposals. 

In  the  field  of  Government  research, 
the  committee  issued  two  corimlttee 
print,  prepared  by  the  subcon  mittee, 
which  appeared  In  December  1971  and 
November  1972,  as  parts  6  and  7,  respec- 
tively, entitled  "An  Inventory  cf  Con- 
gressional Concern  With  Research  and 
Development." 

NATIONAL    sEcrmrrY    and    internai  ional 

OPERATIONS 

In  carrying  out  its  responsibl  ity  for 
efficiency  and  economy  of  all  blanches 
and  functions  of  the  GovemmenI  in  the 
field  of  national  security  and  interna- 
tional operations,  the  Subcommi;tee  on 
National  Security  and  International  Op- 


erations studied  the  operation  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947,  as  amended, 
and,  in  this  connection,  reviewed  the 
role  of  the  National  Security  Council  and 
its  relation  to  the  other  national  security 
agencies,  including  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  subcommittee  issued  three  commit- 
tee prints  on  International  negotiation, 
and  one  committee  print  on  councils  and 
committees. 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL    RELATIONS 

The  continuing  responsibility  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
for  Intergovernmental  Relations  is  con- 
ducted by  its  regularly  established  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, which  carried  on  the  following  leg- 
islative review  activities: 
REVIEW  OP  AcnvrriES  op  the  advisory  com- 
mission ON  intergovernmental  relations 

(ACIR) 

The  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  on  November  16,  1971, 
conducted  a  legislative  review  hearing 
on  the  operations  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
which  was  created  in  1959  by  Public  Law 
86-380. 

At  that  hearing  the  subcommittee 
heard  testimony  from  several  witnesses, 
Including  Robert  E.  Merriam,  Chairman 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  who  was  accom- 
panied by  Mayor  Richard  G.  Lugar  of 
Indianapolis,  the  Vice  Chairman;  Repre- 
sentative Al  Ullman,  a  Commission 
member;  and  WUliam  R.  Mac£>ougall, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Commission.  In 
addition,  the  subcommittee  reviewed  the 
activities  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  since 
1966,  when  it  last  conducted  such  hear- 
ings. At  that  time,  the  subcommittee 
submitted  a  report  entitled  "Five-year 
Record  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergoverrunental  Relations  and  Its  Fu- 
ture Role,"  published  as  Senate  Docu- 
ment 80,  89th  Congress. 

The  subcommittee  found  that  in  re- 
cent years  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  has  sought 
to  play  a  more  active  role  in  securing  im- 
plementation of  its  recommendations  for 
intergovernmental  action.  At  the  same 
time,  the  ACER  staff  has  increased  the 
nimaber  and  scope  of  its  reports  as  well  as 
its  range  of  technical  and  professional 
assistance  to  all  levels  of  government. 

The  subcommittee  concluded  that  at 
a  time  when  State  and  local  governments 
are  faced  with  responding  positively  to 
awesome  challenges  confronting  them, 
it  is  doubly  important  that  the  ACIR — 
as  an  independent,  bipartisan  body  rep- 
resenting all  levels  of  our  Federal  sys- 
tem— be  maintained  and  strengthened. 
The  subcommittee  was  somewhat  con- 
cerned, however,  that  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergoverrunental  Relations 
faces  some  danger  of  becoming  too 
closely  allied  with  spokesmen  for  the 
Federal  Government. 

review     OF     THE     INTERGOVERNMENTAL     COOP- 
ERATION     ACT      OF      1968       (Pi.      eO-57T) 

The  subcommittee  held  hearings  in 
March  and  April  1972,  to  review  the  In- 
tergovernmental Cooperation  Act  of 
1968,  and  considered  a  bill,  S.  3140.  which 
would  have  amended  the  1968  act.  The 


purpose  of  the  bill  was  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  the  Federal  grant-in-aid 
system  by  strengthening  State  auditing 
procedures,  providing  a  mechanism  for 
the  consolidation  of  grant  programs  In 
the  same  fimctlonal  area,  and  providing 
a  mechanism  for  approval  of  combined 
applications  for  joint  grant-in-aid  proj- 
ects which  require  funding  from  two  or 
more  programs.  Following  approval  by 
the  full  committee,  S.  3140  was  reported 
favorably  on  Augxist  17,  1972 — Senate 
Report  92-1109.  It  passed  the  Senate  on 
September  14,  1972,  and  was  referred  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  which  took 
no  further  action. 

review    of    THE    UNIFORM    RELOCATION    ACT    OF 
1970     (PX.    91-646) 

During  its  review  of  the  Uniform  Re- 
location Assistance  and  Real  Property 
Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970,  the  sub- 
committee foimd  a  series  of  shortcom- 
ings In  the  law.  As  a  result  of  that  find- 
ing, the  subcommittee  recommended 
favorable  action  on  S.  1819,  which  was 
reported  favorably  by  the  full  committee 
on  March  28,  1972 — Senate  Report  92- 
721 — and  passed  the  Senate  on  April  12, 
1972.  This  legislation  would  have  con- 
tinued untU  July  1,  1976,  full  Federal 
funding  of  the  first  $25,000  per  displacee 
In  relocation  assistance  payments  to  per- 
sons forced  to  move  from  their  homes  or 
businesses  by  a  federally  assisted  project. 
It  was  also  Intended  to  expend  the  cover- 
age of  the  1970  act.  An  amended  version 
of  S.  1819  passed  the  House  August  7, 
1972.  On  October  10.  1972,  Senate  and 
House  conferees  agreed  to  a  compromise 
version  of  S.  1819.  That  legislation  failed 
to  be  enacted,  however,  when  the  House, 
for  lack  of  a  quorum,  was  unable  to  act 
upon  the  conference  report  before  the 
adjoumament  of  the  92d  Congress. 

Ri:VIEW    of    THE    INTERGOVERNMENTAL    PERSON- 
NEL  ACT   OF    1970    (P.L.    91-648) 

During  its  review  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Personnel  Act  of  1970,  the  sub- 
committee considered  legislation,  S.  3141, 
to  amend  that  act.  The  purpose  of  this 
legislation  was  to  create  a  Federal-State 
fellows  program  and  a  Federal-urban 
fellows  program  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  employment  of  younger  citizens  by 
State  and  local  governments,  thereby 
strengthening  the  federal  system.  The 
subcommittee  heard  testimony  on  S.  3141 
March  7,  1972,  and  took  no  further 
action. 

FEDERAL    PROPERTY    AND    ADMINISTRATIVE    SERV- 
ICES ACT  OF  1949,  AS  AMENDED    (40  U.S.C.  471) 

The  committee  continued  its  review 
of  the  activities  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  with  particular  reference 
to  activities  and  operations  under  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  involving  the  disposal  of 
surplus  property. 

Hearings  were  held  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Sub- 
committee on  Federal  Surplus  Property, 
and  numerous  proposals  to  improve  the 
administration  of  the  act  were  consid- 
ered and  processed,  a  number  of  which 
were  enacted  into  law. 

The  committee  also  considered  and 
processed  111  proposals  from  the  GSA, 
and  other  Federal  agencies,  relating  to 
the  disposal  of  surplus  Federal  property 
by  negotiated  sale. 
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ADDITIONAL    LEGISLATIVE    REVIEW    ACTIVITIES 

During  the  92d  Congress,  the  commit- 
tee, through  its  Permanent  Subconunlt- 
tee  on  Investigations,  conducted  in- 
quiries and  investigations  in  specified 
areas,  relative  to  economy  and  efficiency 
in  the  Goverrmient  at  all  levels. 

In  1971,  following  an  intensive  in- 
quiry into  the  operations  of  military 
service  clubs,  messes,  and  post  ex- 
changes, the  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  found  evidence  of 
widespread  fraud,  corruption,  and  other 
criminal  activities  in  the  operation  of 
these  nonappropriated-fund  activities. 
Following  the  completion  of  the  inquiry, 
which  included  public  hearings,  the 
committee  issued  a  report,  prepared  by 
the  subcommittee,  detailing  its  findings 
and  conclusions — Senate  Report  No.  92- 
418.  Thereafter,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  other  Federal  agencies,  took 
more  than  60  corrective  and  remedial 
actions  designed  to  eliminate  any  repeti- 
tion of  the  practices  found.  Where  ap- 
propriate, information  was  turned  over 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  appro- 
priate action,  and  the  principal  individ- 
uals concerned  were  tried  and  convicted. 
In  addition,  four  legislative  proposals, 
including  amendments  to  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act,  1921,  designed  to 
correct  and  prevent  the  practices  found, 
were  prepared  by  the  subcommitteee, 
and  introduced  in  the  Senate. 

The  subcommittee  also  conducted  an 
intensive  investigation  into  theft,  con- 
versions, and  manipulation  of  stolen  se- 
curities involving  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Following  hearings  by  the  subcom- 
mittee, various  remedial  and  corrective 
actions  were  taken  by  Federal  regulatory 
agencies  which  were  concerned,  and 
recommendations  are  expected  to  be 
forthcoming  for  appropriate  legislative 
action. 

The  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations, In  cooperation  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  engaged  in  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  disposal  of  surplus  and 
excess  war  materiel  by  the  armed  serv- 
ices, and  of  the  military  supply  and  pro- 
curement system.  A  specific  objective  of 
this  study  was  to  determine  whether  ex- 
isting statutes  are  adequate  to  regulate 
U.S.  participation  In  international  sales 
of  surplus  and  excess  war  materiel.  Fol- 
lowing hearings,  in  1971,  the  military 
services  undertook  a  series  of  corrective 
actions,  designed  to  remedy  numerous 
deficiencies  in  the  present  system,  which, 
if  fully  implemented,  are  expected  to  re- 
sult in  annual  additional  returns  from 
such  sales  of  approximately  $50  million. 


WEINBERGER  PLEDGES  BILINGUAL 
SUPPORT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  share  with  Senators  a  most 
heartening  letter  I  have  received  from 
HEW  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger, 
in  which  he  promises  administration  sup- 
port for  the  bilingual  education  pro- 
gram and  assures  me  that  the  program 
will  be  continued  at  division  status  with- 
in the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

The  Secretary  also  indicates  that  a 
permanent  director  for  the  Division  will 
be  named  In  the  near  future. 

As  author  of  the  measure  that  re- 


sulted In  the  bilingual  program  being 
elevated  to  a  division,  I  am  deeply 
pleased  to  have  the  assurances  of  the 
new  Secretary  that  bilingual  education 
will  have  organizational  priority  and  full 
administration  support  over  the  next  4 
years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  of  February  23,  1973, 
to  Secretary  Weinberger,  and  his  re- 
sponse to  me  of  March  22,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

FEBRUARY  23,   1973. 
Hon.  Caspar  W.  Weinberger, 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:   According  to  Infor- 
mation I  have  received  from  within  the  U.S. 
Office   of  Education,   the  present   BUlngual 
Division  Is  slated  to  be  reorganized  back  to 
Its  former,  lower  status  as  a  small  program 
within  the  Bureau  of  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education.  If  this  report  is  correct,  I 
urge  you  to  Intervene  and  correct  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  an  unsound  decision. 

Last  year,  I  authored  an  amendment  to  S. 
659 — the  Higher  Education  bill — that  prohib- 
ited unauthorized  program  mergers  and  fund 
transfers  from  one  appropriation  to  another. 
The  amendment  Is  now  law.  The  original 
language  of  my  measure  Included  the  statu- 
tory organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  and  specified 
a  Division  of  BUlngual  Education  within 
BESE.  I  agreed,  as  did  other  conferees  on  the 
bUl,  to  drop  this  statutory  organization  lan- 
guage upon  receipt  of  written  assurances  by 
the  then  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Elliot  Richardson,  that  the  bUlngual 
program  would  be  raised  to  a  Division  within 
BESE.  These  assurances  were  received,  and 
the  conferees  adopted  my  amendment  minus 
the  statutory  organization  language. 

In  the  months  that  have  passed  (It  will  be 
a  year  In  May)  the  Bilingual  Division  has 
struggled  along  with  no  permanent  director 
and  only  token  support  from  the  Administra- 
tion. Preliminary  budget  figures  for  1974 
Included  no  funds  for  bilingual  education, 
and  though  monies  were  eventually  restored, 
they  are  less  than  was  spent  last  year,  despite 
growing  evidence  of  need.  As  you  know,  the 
funds  normally  devoted  to  training  bilingual 
teachers  under  the  Education  Professions 
Development  Act,  are  absent  from  the  Pres- 
ident's new  budget.  Also,  the  funds  specified 
by  the  Congress  to  be  spent  for  bUlngual 
purposes  under  the  new  school  desegregation 
program  have  been  reduced  to  a  tiny  frac- 
tion of  the  amount  the  Congress  appropri- 
ated. And  now  we  learn  that  the  federal  bi- 
lingual eflfort  may  be  denied  even  token 
vlsabUlty  by  dropping  It  In  status  and,  un- 
questionably. In  spirit  and  vitality. 

As  Senator  from  California,  I  protest 
strongly  this  reportedly  contemplated  action. 
The  history  of  the  federal  role  In  bilingual 
education  is  brief,  but  so  very  promising. 
Successful,  federally-sponsored  bilingual  pro- 
grams have  sparked  enthusiasm  and  re- 
newed hope  In  schools  throughout  California, 
the  Southwest,  and  elsewhere  in  the  nation, 
and  have  provided  a  base  for  encouraging 
local  and  state  actions  without  reliance  upon 
federal  funds. 

We  dare  not,  I  believe,  let  our  efforts  at 
the  federal  level  subside  Into  atrophy.  It 
Is  not  a  matter  of  differing  philosophies  about 
what  the  federal  role  should  be;  It  is  a  matter 
of  honor  about  keeping  federal  promises. 

I  am  hopeful  that  your  response  wlU  assure 
our  bilingual  constituents  In  California  and 
elsewhere  that  the  federal  efforts  In  bilingual 
education  will  not  waste  away  or  vanish. 
Just  at  the  height  of  their  promise.  The 
Division  of  Bilingual  Education  should  be 


continued,  a  permanent  Director  appointed, 
and  Its  place  as  a  national  priority  program 
clearly  established  by  the  Administration 
as  It  has  by  the  Congress  on  so  many 
occasions. 
With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Alan  Cranston. 

The  Secretary  op  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare. 
Washington,  D.C.  March  22,  1973. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston 
U.S.  Senate 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Alan:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
February  23  concerning  a  report  from  the 
OfBce  of  Education  that  the  Division  of  Bi- 
lingual Education  would  be  reorganized  back 
to  Its  former,  lower  status  as  a  small  program 
within  the  Bureau  of  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  this  report  is  in- 
correct. There  are  no  plans  to  reduce  the 
status  of  Bilingual  Education  below  the 
Division  level.  We  are  hopeful  of  announcing 
our  selection  of  a  permanent  director  for 
the  BUlngual  Education  Division  in  the  near 
future. 

Please  be  assured  of  the  Administration's 
continued  support  for  the  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion Program. 
Sincerely, 

,  Secretary. 


HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ISSUES  FOR  1973 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
impact  of  the  administration's  housing 
moratorium  and  community  develop- 
ment terminations  has  been  shrouded 
by  the  complexities  of  the  budget  and 
facile  rhetoric  from  the  administration. 
However,  the  February  issue  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  Housing  sets  the  record  straight 
in  a  clear  and  unemotional  article  by 
Mary  K.  Nenno  and  John  Magulre. 

Among  other  things,  the  authors  find 
that: 

The  level  of  new  commitments  for 
federally  subsidized  housing  will  drop 
from  426,924  imlts  in  fiscal  year  1972  to 
29,800  units  in  fiscal  year  1974 — a  reduc- 
tion of  93  percent  in  activity. 

Because  of  housing  units  already  com- 
mitted before  the  moratoriimi,  there  will 
be  a  continuing  level  of  new  construc- 
tion starts  of  232,400  units  In  fiscal  year 
1974.  This  is  a  slight  reduction  from  the 
259,100  units  anticipated  for  fiscal  year 
1973  but  a  reduction  of  27  percent  from 
the  level  of  322,025  new  housing  starts  In 
fiscal  year  1972.  The  level  will  drop  off 
drastically  in  fiscal  year  1975  because  of 
no  new  commitments  In  fiscal  year  1974, 

The  moratoriimi,  added  to  an  already 
slowed-down  pace  of  new  construction 
activities,  will  place  the  HUD  assisted 
programs  45  percent  behind  the  goals 
set  for  these  programs  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1974,  as  projected  in  the  first 
annual  housing  goal  report  published  in 
1968. 

The  suspension  of  the  HUD  housing 
programs  will  have  an  economic  impact 
related  to  new  housing  starts  spread  over 
fiscal  years  1973, 1974,  and  1975.  In  total, 
it  will  result  in  a  loss  of  $7.5  billion  in 
new  housing  construction  activity,  with 
a  total  economic  impact,  including  re- 
lated facilities  and  services  of  $19.3  bil- 
lion. There  is  an  estimated  loss  of  2.2 
million  man-years  of  employment. 
Mr.  President,  the  picture  painted  by 
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Miss  Nenno  and  Mr.  Maguire's 
presentation  amounts  to  a  searing 
ment  of   the   administration's 
housing  policy.  I  ask  unanimous 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows : 
Housing  and  Community 
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(By  Miss  Mary  K.  Nenno,  Director 
Policy   and   Research   Division 
Magulre,  Staff  Director,  NAHRO 
tlon  Center  for  Community 

The   Nixon   Administration,    in 
weeks  of   1973,   Initiated   a   series 
and  budgetary  actions  and  offered 
proposals  designed  to  curb  federal 
and  to  accomplish  the  President's 
of   "New   Federalism,"    i.e.,    a 
of  the  federal   system,  a 
the  national  government,  and  a 
of  public  decisionmaking  away  from 
eral  government  to  state  and  local 
ment.  In  the  housing  and  commu 
velopment  field,  these  actions 

— an  18-montb  moratorium  on 
mltments  programs,  effective  June 
to  be  replaced  in  p.irt  by  a 
velopment    Special    Revenue    Sharlig 
gram,  whose  effective  date  would  bq 
later,  July  1,  1974;  and 

— the  Impoundment  of  nearly  l.2£ 
dollars  of  fiscal  year  1973 
Congressionally-approved  contract 
for  housing,   urban  development, 
development  programs    (see  chart 
66). 

The    blueprint    for   the 
new  domestic  strategy  Is  set  forth  In 
of  Presidential  statements  Issued 
first  of  the  year;   the  second 
dress,  the  State  of  the  Union 
budget  proposal  for  fiscal  year  1974, 
Economic   Report,   and   the   January 
nouncement  of  an  18-month  houslni; 
torlum.    These    policy    directions 
marized  in  a  terse  opening  paragrapl . 
budget  messeage  sent  to  Congress 
uary  29:  "The  1974  budget  proposes 
federal    bureaucracy.    Increased    rell^n 
state   and   local   governments  to 
what  are  primarily  state  and  local 
siblUtles,  and  greater  freedom  for  th(  • 
lean  people  to  make  for  themselves 
mental  choices  about  what  Is  best  for 

The  keystone  of  the  fiscal  year  1974 
Is    a    268.7    billion    dollar    spending 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  250  blUloi  i 
ceiling  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
dent's  firm  Intention  to  maintain 
Ings  is  based  on  a  belief  that  this 
will  result  In   improving  the  natloi 
nomlc  picture.  As  further  detailed 
1973  economic  report,  the  "268.7" 
designed  to  preclude  the  necessity 
taxes,  to  reduce  inflation  to  an 
of  2.5  percent,   to  lower 
a  4.5  percent  rate,  to  accelerate 
nomlc  growth  to  a  6.75  percent 
to  cut  the  federal  deficit  In  half,  tc 
billion  dollar  level. 

While    the    268.7    blUlon    doUar 
celling  does  represent  an  18.7  billloi 
rise  over  estimated  fiscal  year  1973 
Ing,  Increases  in  "uncontrollable' 
Interest  in  the  national  debt  and 
social  security  payments)   mean 
programs  must  be  terminated  or 
to    achieve    this    spending    maxlmu^ 
budget,    therefore,    proposes    a 
of  over  70  programs  and  severe 
ductlons    for    dozens    more, 
budget  also  reveals  the  extent  of 
1973   Impoundments  necessitated   to 
tain  this  year's  250  billion  dollar 
proposes  to  stretch  other  fiscal  year 
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propriations through  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1974. 

In  addition,  to  the  bousing  and  community 
development  areas  cited  above,  the  budget 
also  would  terminate  such  programs  as:  the 
public  service  employment  program;  Hill- 
Burton  hospital  construction;  federal  library 
construction  grants:  regional  medical  re- 
search and  treatment  centers;  and  training 
programs  for  medical  and  scientific  research 
personnel.  The  budget  also  proposes  to  phase 
out  federal  support  for  local  mental  health 
programs;  to  curtail  or  to  eliminate  various 
education  and  manpower  programs.  Includ- 
ing a  drastic  reduction  in  "Impacted"  aid  to 
local  school  districts;  and  to  reduce  federal 
spei'.dlr.g  In  the  environmental  field.  Ironi- 
cally, the  budget  does  call  for  Increases  In 
certain  areas,  such  as  a  5.7  billion  dollar  in- 
crease In  defense  and  smaller  Increases  for 
law  enforcement,  housing  and  community 
development  research,  and  mass  transit. 

The  President  also  proposes  that  federal 
special  revenue  sharing  be  substituted  for 
many  of  the  programs  In  the  fields  of  man- 
power, education,  and  community  develop- 
ment. His  budget  proposes  four  such  categor- 
ies of  special  revenue  sharing — community 
development,  education,  law  enforcement, 
and  manpower.  These  programs,  similar  to 
those  proposed  two  years  ago  by  the  Presi- 
dent, but  not  enacted  by  Congress,  would 
allocate  federal  money  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  be  used  within  these  broadly 
defined  areas.  However,  In  some  cases  the  spe- 
cial revenue  sharing  would  result  In  less  fed- 
eral money  than  la  currently  being  spent  and 
In  others  (community  development)  would 
not  be  activated  until  12  months  after  the 
existing  programs  were  terminated.  Proposals 
for  two  other  special  revenue  sharing  pro- 
grams— transportation  and  rural  develop- 
ment— are  dropped  from  this  year's  legisla- 
tive package. 

The  President's  Justification  for  terminat- 
ing programs  and  proposing  special  revenue 
sharing  Is  summed  up  In  his  State  of  the 
Union  message:  "The  time  has  come  when  we 
must  make  clear  choices — choices  between 
old  programs  that  set  worthy  goals  but  failed 
to  reach  them  and  new  programs  that  pro- 
vide a  better  way  to  realize  those  goals;  and 
choices,  too,  between  competing  programs — 
all  of  which  may  be  desirable  in  themselves, 
but  only  some  of  which  we  can  afford." 

Implicit  in  these  messages,  moreover,  Is 
the  President's  determination  to  bring  about 
a  restructuring  of  the  federal  bureaucracy. 
It  Is  expected  that  his  executive  reorganiza- 
tion proposals  to  create  four  new  super- 
cabinet  posts  will  again  be  sent  to  Congress 
(see  1971  Journal,  No.  2,  page  61).  Pending 
Congressional  action,  the  President  has 
moved  to  accomplish  much  of  this  reorga- 
nization through  administrative  action.  For 
example.  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Secretary  Lynn  has  already  been  named  com- 
munity development  counselor  to  the  Presi- 
dent and,  as  such.  Is  to  coordinate  all  fed- 
eral programs  In  the  fields  of  housing,  trans- 
portation, and  community  development,  not 
just  those  administered  by  his  department 
(see  page  62).  In  a  related  move,  the  budget 
proposes  to  dismantle  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  transfer  Its  functions  to 
various  other  departments.  (The  community 
action  programs  would  be  terminated  but 
could  continue  at  the  local  level  by  using 
general  or  special  revenue  sharing  funds.) 
Finally,  the  elimination  of  programs  or  their 
substitution  by  special  revenue  sharing 
wotUd  mean  a  reduction  in  the  federal  bu- 
reaucracy, another  goal  of  "New  Federalism." 
In  short,  the  President  summarized  his  phi- 
losophy m  a  radio  address  of  January  28,  tell- 
ing Americans  that  the  purpose  of  his  new 
program  was  "to  get  big  government  off  your 
back  and  out  of  your  pocket." 

The  President's  Philosophy:    An   analysis 


of  "New  Federalism"  Is  contained  In  the 
Presidential  messages  and  documents  reveals 
five  undercurrents  In  the  philosophy  that 
underlies  It. 

First,  the  President's  domestic  prlorltlea 
are  clearly  economic,  not  social.  Curbing 
inflation  is  given  a  higher  priority  than 
rebuilding  cities.  In  fact,  controlling  the 
economy  becomes  the  chief  federal  do- 
mestic function,  with  the  solution  of  social 
problems  relegated  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ment for  action. 

Second,  the  Administration  firmly  believes 
that  many  existing  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams are  not  working  and.,  therefore,  should 
be  eliminated,  reevaluated,  or  replaced. 
Housing  and  community  development  pro- 
grams fall  within  this  category,  as  noted 
below. 

Third,  the  "economy  first"  argument  is 
being  used  to  kill  or  cripple  a  number 
cf  programs  that  have  always  been  un- 
popular with  conservatives.  The  dismantling 
of  OEO  Is  one  prime  example  of  this  under- 
current. 

Fourth,  there  Is  a  belief  that  the  shift- 
ing of  responsibility  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment in  certain  areas  will  Improve  ef- 
forts to  cure  social  problems.  This  "grass 
roots"  philosophy  is  evidenced  In  the  special 
revenue  sharing  proposals.  A  corollary  to  this 
feeling  is  that  state  and  local  government 
will  be  strengthened  by  the  shifting  of  re- 
sponsibility to  them  and  that  the  citizen 
will  be  better  served  by  local  decisionmakers. 

Fifth,  there  Is  a  distrust  of  the  present 
federal  bureaucracy,  composed,  to  a  large 
degree,  of  men  and  women  believed  to  be 
more  sympathetic  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
Democratic  party  than  to  Republican  goals. 
Because  of  civil  service  protection,  many 
middle  management  staff  and  professionals 
remain  within  the  bureaucracy,  having  en- 
tered Into  federal  service  during  the  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  years.  The  President  may 
feel  thwarted  by  these  bureaucrats  and, 
hence,  see  a  major  governmental  reorganiza- 
tion and  restructuring  as  the  only  means 
of  accomplishing  his  objectives. 

HUD  1974  appropriations  REDUCED  BY 
37  PERCENT 

Appropriations  requests  to  Congress  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1974  total  2.7  billion  dol- 
lars: a  net  reduction  of  1.6  billion  dollars, 
or  37  percent,  from  the  4.3  billion  dollars 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1973.  Actual 
HUD  outlays  In  1974,  however,  will  Increase 
from  3.4  million  dollars  to  4.8  billion  dol- 
lars, refiectlng  the  momentum  of  past  com- 
mitments. 

The  principal  area  for  reductions  Is  com- 
munity development,  where  the  appro- 
priations request  Is  over  2  billion  dollars  less 
than  approved  In  fiscal  year  1973,  a  drop  of 
over  90  percent.  This  reduction  refiects  the 
termination  of  all  new  community  develop- 
ment activity  for  seven  categorical  grant 
programs  by  June  30,  1973  (urban  renewal, 
model  cities,  water  and  sewer,  open  space, 
neighborhood  facilities,  rehabilitation  loans, 
and  public  facility  loans).  To  replace  them, 
the  budget  anticipates  Congressional  psissage 
of  urban  community  development  special 
revenue  sharing  legislation,  to  be  effective 
on  July  1,  1974.  The  budget  document 
projects  an  annual  level  of  2.3  billion  dol- 
lars for  fiscal  year  1975  for  community  de- 
velopment  under   new   legislation. 

In  terms  of  the  urban  renewal  program,  the 
budget  document  Indicates  that  the  full  fis- 
cal year  1973  appropriation  will  be  committed 
during  the  fiscal  year  (950  million  dollars  for 
regnlar  Title  I  programs  and  510  million 
dollars  for  disaster  assistance) .  For  fiscal  year 
1974,  137.6  million  dollars  Is  proposed  but 
this  amount  will  not  support  new  activity. 
The  funds  for  1973  must  cover  existing  ac- 
tivity In  urban  renewal  projects.  Including 
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NDPs,  until  the  effective  date  of  special  rev- 
enue sharing.  The  appropriations  request  for 
1974  covers  127  million  dollars  for  conven- 
tional projects  and  10  million  dollars  for 
NDPs  and  Is  Intended  only  to  accelerate  the 
close-out  of  existing  projects,  as  well  as  to 
"preserve  the  capability"  of  local  agencies 
(e.g.  provide  administrative  costs)  over  the 
year  so  that  they  will  be  In  a  position  to 
participate  In  any  special  revenue  sharing 
for  community  development  effective  on 
July  1, 1974. 

During  a  January  28  radio  address,  the 
President  cited  urban  renewal  as  one  of  the 
programs  that  needs  replacement.  He  stated : 
"(Urban  renewal  programs)  have  cost  us 
billions  of  dollars,  with  very  disappointing 
results.  And  little  wonder.  How  can  a  com- 
mittee of  federal  bureaucrats  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  miles  away,  decide  Intelligently 
where  building  should  take  place?  This  Is  a 
job  for  people  you  elect  at  the  local  level, 
people  whom  you  know,  people  you  can  talk 
to." 

An  additional  20  million  dollars  Is  made 
available  under  the  312  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram, bringing  the  amount  available  for  fis- 
cal year  1973  to  70  million  dollars;  this  addi- 
tional funding  will  be  used  for  loans  to 
facUltate  the  closing  out  of  tu-ban  renewal 
projects.  A  total  of  72  million  dollars  still  re- 
mains Impounded  and  the  117  code  enforce- 
ment program  Is  not  reactivated. 

Model  cities  funding  will  be  used  to  sup- 
plement programs  in  effect  as  of  June  30, 

1973.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  funds  will  be 
sufficient  to  provide  localities,  on  the  average 
(except  for  planned  variations  cities),  new 
funds  at  a  rate  of  55  percent  of  the  current 
grant  level,  from  February  1.  1973  to  July  1. 

1974,  with  no  additional  funds  thereafter. 
Not  all  cities  will  be  funded  at  the  average 
rate  but  funds  will  be  withdrawn  from  poor 
performers  and  reallocated  to  better  perform- 
ers. According  to  the  Administration,  model 
cities  "does  not  have  a  significant  enough 
Impact  on  social  and  economic  problems  na- 
tionally to  justify  continued  funding  as  a 
separate  program." 

The  fiscal  year  1974  budget  also  antici- 
pates the  termination  by  June  30  of  the 
community  development  training  and  fellow- 
ship programs  funded  at  a  1973  level  of  3.5 
million  dollars  and  the  new  community  sup- 
plementarj-  assistance  program  funded  in 
1973  at  7.5  million  dollars. 

The  largest  Increase  In  the  HUD  appropri- 
ations, other  than  for  housing  payments.  Is 
for  research  and  technology,  with  a  new  level 
of  71.5  mUllon  dollars,  up  18.5  million  dollars 
over  last  year.  This  Is  largely  a  result  of  the 
addition  of  13  million  dollars  for  research 
and  demonstration  efforts  formerly  per- 
formed by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. The  balance  of  the  Increase  (5  mil- 
lion dollars)  will  be  used  to  maintain  the 
level  of  HUD  research  activity  attained  In 
1973.  A  major  emphasis  of  HUD  research  and 
technology  will  be  In  housing  management 
(11  million  dollars):  housing  allowances 
(11.6  million  dollars);  other  research  to  sup- 
port national  housing  programs  (9.4  million 
dollars).  In  addition,  a  range  of  research 
activities  (17.8  million  dollars)  will  focus  on 
environment  and  utility  service  technology; 
patterns  and  trends  of  national  growth;  and 
delivery,  equity,  and  quality  of  local  gov- 
ernment services.  For  the  first  time  since 
1969,  no  funds  will  be  alllocated  to  Operation 
Breakthrough. 

A  significant  shift  In  direction,  although 
related  only  to  an  Increase  of  10  million 
dollars  In  appropriations.  Is  In  the  "701" 
comprehensive  planning  program.  In  the 
past,  the  majority  of  this  funding  was  made 
directly  to  cities  for  comprehensive  plan- 
ning. Beginning  In  1974,  grants  will  be  made 


only  to  states,  with  governors  expected  to 
make  sub-allocations  to  local  governments 
and  other  eligible  recipients  In  accordance 
with  state  priorities.  The  Administration  In- 
tends to  propose  legislation  to  broaden  this 
program  Into  "a  more  fiexlble  Instrument  of 
community  development  planning  and  man- 
agement assistance,  which  will  support  all 
aspects  of  government  management  Includ- 
ing the  application  of  development  re- 
sources." 

Appropriations  for  the  Federal  Insurance 
Administration's  national  fiood  Insurance 
program  will  be  doubled,  from  10  million 
dollars  to  20  million  dollars.  This  money  will 
be  used  for  administrative  expenses  and  for 
studies  and  surveys  necessary  for  conduct  of 
the  program. 

Significant  appropriations  decreases  occur 
within  HUD  management.  Total  appropria- 
tions for  department  management  decline  by 
some  6  million  dollars,  refiectlng  the  pro- 
jected cut-backs  In  total  HUD  personnel  by 
some  12  percent.  The  number  of  permanent 
full-time  employees  Is  expected  to  be  cut  to 
13,868  by  June  30,  1974,  a  drop  of  1968  from 
the  expected  June  30,  1973  level.  Virtually  all 
all  of  this  decrease  will  result  from  reductions 
In  the  staffing  of  housing  production  (1540) 
and  community  deveopment  (382)  programs 
as  a  result  of  the  projected  reduced  workload. 
The  full  Impact  of  these  staff  reductions  Is 
shown  In  "functional"  areas.  Salaries  and  ex- 
penses for  housing  production  and  mortgage 
credit  are  reduced  from  15.7  million  dollars 
In  1973  to  5.3  mUlIon  dollars  In  1974,  the 
result  of  the  cut  of  over  1500  employees  In 
this  area. 

Appropriations  requests  for  all  other  HUD 
activities  remain  at  basically  the  same  levels 
as  In  1973.  For  further  detail,  see  the  table 
on  page  68. 

1974  HOUSING  budget  TIED  TO  MORATORIUM, 
REVIEW 

In  housing,  the  fiscal  year  1974  HUD 
budget  provides.  In  essence,  no  new  contract 
authority  for  subsidized  housing  programs 
and  confirms  the  January  8  announcement 
of  an  18-month  moratorium  on  all  new 
assisted  housing  commitments,  resulting  In 
a  withholding  of  431  million  dollars  of  Con- 
gressionally-approved fiscal  year  1973  con- 
tract authority.  TTils  moratorium  Is  part  of 
the  President's  strategy  to  reduce  federal 
spending  and  curtail  programs  that  he  feels 
have  not  accomplished  their  goals. 

The  18-month  "freeze"  on  new  housing 
commitments  Implements  these  objectlvce  In 
specific  ways : 

The  suspension  of  new  housing  commit- 
ments will  result  In  substantial  reductions 
In  outlays  In  the  federal  budget  beginning 
In  fiscal  year  1973,  when  there  will  be  fewer 
past  commitments  reaching  the  completion 
stage  requiring  federal  bousing  payments. 
These  suspensions.  It  Is  estimated,  will  save 
50  million  dollars  from  the  federal  budget 
In  fiscal  year  1973,  305  mlllon  dollars  In  fiscal 
year  1974,  and  612  million  dollars  In  fiscal 
year  1975. 

There  will  be  a  new  dependence  on  the 
"private  market."  The  present  strong  posi- 
tion of  private  housing  production  ■will  be 
called  upon  to  serve  a  larger  part  of  housing 
need.  Private  housing  starts  in  1972  reached 
2.4  million  housing  units,  despite  a  drop  In 
federally-assisted  housing.  In  1972,  318,000 
housing  units  were  produced  with  federal 
assistance  for  low-  and  moderate-Income 
families,  13.5  percent  of  total  production. 
This  compares  with  408.000  units  In  1971 
(20  percent),  and  400,000  units  In  1970  (28 
percent) . 

Hovislng  assistance  programs  are  among 
those  programs  that  "set  worthy  goals  but 
failed  to  reach  them."  These  programs  are 
to  be  reevaluated,  particularly  with  a  view 


to  establishing  "a  greater  sense  of  responsi- 
bility at  the  state  and  local  level,  and  among 
Individual  Americans."  The  18-month  sus- 
pension win  provide  a  time  for  such  reeval- 
uatlon. 

Rationale  for  Suspension  of  Housing  Pro- 
grams: The  rationale  for  the  suspension  of 
new  housing  commitments  In  the  HUD-as- 
slsted  housing  programs,  as  well  as  for  the 
decisions  on  housing  funding  as  part  of  the 
fiscal  year  1974  HUD  budget,  Is  expressed 
as  follows  in  the  appendix  to  the  budget: 
"The  Federal  Government  has  committed  it- 
self to  long-term  housing  assistance  pay- 
ments which  win  cost  the  Federal  taxpayer 
In  the  range  of  57  billion  dollars  to  82  bil- 
lion dollars  In  direct  subsidy  payments 
alone,  as  well  as  additional  sums  for  various 
tax  subsidies.  These  programs  have  not  pro- 
duced results  commensurate  with  the  costs 
to  the  taxpayer.  Instead,  the  statutory  pro- 
grams have: 

"Provided  a  fortunate  few  with  new  hous- 
ing through  subsidies  totaling  700  dollars  to 
3000  dollars  annually,  while  other  families 
In  the  same  Income  range  pay  more  for  un- 
subsldlzed  housing  that  Is  not  new; 

"Provided  vrtndfall  profits  and  tax  shel- 
ters to  intermediaries  In  housing  and  finan- 
cial sectors; 

"Created  strong  pressvues  for  builders,  de- 
velopers, suppliers,  and  laborers  to  Inflate 
construction  and  land  costs,  causing  subsi- 
dized housing  to  cost  more  than  compara- 
ble unsubsldlzed  housing; 

"Placed  families  In  homes  which  they  can- 
not afford  to  maintain  thus  severely  strain- 
ing the  family  budget. 

"The  Administration  Is  evaluating  alter- 
native means  for  enabling  families  and  In- 
dividuals to  afford  adequate  housing  on  their 
own." 

Some  Impacts  of  the  Housing  Suspension: 
New  commitments  reduced — Because  of  the 
18-month  moratorium  on  new  commitments 
for  HUD  housing  assistance  programs  that 
began  on  January  5,  1973  and  is  reflected  In 
the  proposed  fiscal  year  1974  budget,  there 
will  be  the  following  relative  reductions  in 
new  activity  (see  table  on  page  70) : 

The  level  of  new  commitments  will  drop 
from  426,924  units  In  FY  1972  to  29,800  units 
in  FY  1974 — o  reduction  of  93  percent  in  ac- 
tivity. 

The  level  of  new  commitments  in  FT  1973 
will  drop  from  an  anticipated  level  of  500,- 
800  units  In  the  original  FY  1973  budget  to 
195,000  units  In  the  adjusted  budget — a  drop 
of  62  percent. 

Construction  starts  leveled  off:  Because 
of  housing  units  already  committed  before 
the  moratorium  of  January  5.  1973  (units 
under  preliminary  loan  contract  in  public 
housing  or  with  approved  feasibility  in  FHA- 
asslsted  programs),  there  will  be  a  continu- 
ing level  of  new  construction  starts  of  232.400 
units  In  fiscal  year  1974.  This  is  a  slight  re- 
duction from  the  259,100  units  anticipated 
for  FY  1973  but  a  reduction  of  27  percent 
from  the  level  of  322.025  new  housing  starts 
in  fiscal  year  1975  because  of  no  new  commit- 
ments in  FY  1947. 

Housing  authorizations  unused:  Tlie  mora- 
torium on  new  commitments  will  leave  un- 
used substantial  amounts  of  contract  author- 
ization for  the  rent  supplement  and  Sections 
235  and  236  programs — in  total  for  these  three 
programs,  436.1  million  dollars,  which  could 
produce  some  485,500  new  houslne  units  for 
low-  and  moderate-Income  families.  There 
win  be  no  unused  authority  In  the  public 
housing  program:  It  will  require  further  Con- 
gressional authorization  if  new  commitments 
are  to  be  made. 

Housing  goals  set  back:  The  January  5 
moratorium  on  new  commitments,  added  to 
an  already  slowed-down  pace  of  new  activity 
resulting  In  lower  numbers  of  construction 
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starts,  will  place  the  HUD-asslstetJ 
programs   45   percent   behind    the 
for  these  programs  by  the  end  of 
1974.  as  projected  In  the  original 
Ing  goals.  By  the  end  of  FY  1974 
year  for  the  10- year  goals)  the 
for  HUD-asslsted  programs  proj. 
the  G  million  subsidized  units  for 
period;  based  on  FT  1974  budget 
goal.  The  most  serious  goal  gaps 
housing  (55  percent  gap) ,  both  of 
the  lowest-Income  families.  Only  . 
remain   (through  fiscal  year  1978) 
up  these  deficits  (see  table  at  right) 

Economic  activity  and  jobs  lost 
pension  of  the  HUD  housing 
grams   (the  failure  to  utilize  the 
contract  authority  in  Sections  235 
programs)  will  have  an  economic  Ir 
lated  to  new  housing  starts  spread 
1973,  1974,  and   1975.  In  total  it  w 
In  a  loss  of  7.5  billion  dollars  in  new 
construction  activity,  with  a  total 
impact,  Including  related  facilities 
Ices,  of  19.3  bUllon  dollars.  There  Is 
mated  loss  of  2.2  million  man-year  i 
ployment  (see  table  on  page  68). 

Public  Housing  Modernization  «. 
The  public  housing  modernization 
Is  suspended,  as  of  June  30.  1973. 
gram  has  been  utilizing  annual 
authority   at    a    level   of   20   mUUoi 
for  the  last  two  fiscal  years  and  has  a 
tlve  obligation  of  87.5  mUUon  do: 
special  HUD  study  made  in  March 
funded    modernization    requlremedts 
estimated  at  approximately  90 
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1  OWARO  1968  HOUSING  GOALS  FOR  LOW-  AND  MOOERATMNCOME  FAMILIES  UNDER  HUD  PROGRAMS 
tin  dwelling  units,  starts  and  rehabilitation,  estimated  through  fiscal  year  19741 


HUD  programs 


Public  housing 

S«c.  235  (homeownership).. 
Sac.  236  (plus  other  rentals). 

Rent  supplements 

Rehab  loans  and  grants.jm 


Total 


.,^^°y"^  For  original  housing  goals:  hearings  beloi  s 
1325.  For  actual  starts:  fiscal  years  1%9  through  197 
Budget  Highight  Tables,"  fiscal  year  1974,  HUO,  Jan.  |i 


AMOUNT   OF   FISCAL   YEAR   1973   APPROPRIAT  0 
AND     CONGRESSIONALLY-APPROVED 
THORITY  CURRENTLY  IMPOUNDED 


Appropriated  funds  (or  community  develop- 
ment and  other  HUO  programs  impounded' 

Water  and  sewer  grants 

Sec.  312  rehabilitation  loan  faniSK....  .   . 

Nonprofit  sponsor  loans  and  grants 

Open  space  grants 

Public  facility  loans ' 

Interstate  land  sales  protection  program !^ 

Subtotal 

Congrtssionally-approved    contract    authority 
withheld: 

Sec.  235  homeownership 

Sec.  236  rental  assistance ..". 

Rent  supplements 

College  housmg '..'..'....'. 

Subtotal... 

Farmers    Home    Administration    funds    im- 
pounded: 
Rural  water  and  waste  disposal  grants 
Housing  (or  domestic  (arm  labor  . 

Mutual  and  self-help  housing 

Rural  housing  insurance  funds.. .1....'.'."," 

SubtoUl 

Total "i^ 


•  Includes  balance  available  from  loan  repayment* 
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lars,  which.  If  funded,  would  require  slightly 
over  77  million  dollars  of  additional  contract 
authority.  A  total  of  20  million  dollars  of 
contract  authority  was  utilized  In  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973,  leaving  an  un- 
funded requirement  at  the  end  of  the  FY 
1973  of  35  million  dollars,  not  counting  addi- 
tional requirements  which  may  have  devel- 
oped since  March  1971. 

Nonprofit  Housing  Sponsor  Funds  Sus- 
pended: The  nonprofit  sponsor  fund  was 
suspended  as  of  January  5,  1973 — and  the 
FY  1974  budget  has  no  appropriations  re- 
quest. In  FY  1973,  31  sponsors  received  loans 
covering  3565  housing  units,  for  a  total  of 
1.1  mUlion  doUars.  As  expressed  In  the 
budget  appendix,  activity  is  being  discon- 
tinued "since  the  program  U  considered  an 
ineffective  means  of  providing  assistance 
which  is  available  elsewhere  from  a  variety 
of  public  and  private  organizations." 

Public  Housing  Operating  Subsidy  Ex- 
tended on  "Interim  Formula":  Operating 
subsidy  is  projected  at  a  level  of  280  mlUlon 
doUars  for  FT  1974  to  cover  "forward  fund- 
ing" obligations.  This  Is  In  contrast  to  the 
fiscal  year  1973  level  of  350  mUllon  dollars 
(which  covered  260  mUlion  doUars  In  "for- 
ward funding"  obligations,  60  mUllon  dol- 
lars to  restore  1972  deficits,  and  30  million 
dollars  in  reimbursements).  The  1974  fiscal 
year  projection  involves  extending  the  use 
of  the  "interim  formula"  of  December  1 
1972  through  fiscal  year  1974.  The  minimum 
requirement  for  public  housing  was  esti- 
mated by  HUD  at  325  million  doUars  In  early 
1972.  Experience  under  the  1972  "formula" 
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indicates  that  the  funds  most  bousing  au- 
thorities receive  wUl  be  seriously  deficient 
In  terms  of  operating  cost  needs.  The  true 
need  for  operating  subsidy  is  estimated  at 
close  to  400  million  dollars. 

Housing  Payments  Budget  Item  Increases: 
The  major  Increase  in  the  HUD  budget  is  for 
payments  for  assisted  housing  already  in 
management — up  to  300  mUllon  dollars  over 
fiscal  year  1973.  reflecting  365,000  new  sub- 
sidized units  placed  In  management  over 
last  year's  figure.  Total  assisted  housing  pay- 
ments  for  next  fiscal  year  are  2.1  blUion 
dollars. 

Public  housing  accounts  for  1.3  bUllon 
dollars  of  this  1974  payment.  Including  689 
miUion  doUars  for  debt  service;  280  mUlion 
dollars  for  operating  subsidies  (see  above  for 
discussion);  248  mUllon  dollars  for  leased 
housing;  and  87.5  million  dollars  for  mod- 
ernization debt  service.  There  wUl  be  1,170,- 
000  units  of  public  housing  under  payment 
In  fiscal  1974,  a  100,000-unlt  increase.  In  rent 
supplements,  a  total  of  162,000  units  wUl  be 
under  contract  (a  36,000  unit  increase) .  in- 
creasing appropriations  to  164  mUllon  "dol- 
lars. Fifty  thousand  Section  235  units  wlU 
come  into  management  In  fiscal  1974,  bring- 
ing the  total  to  503,000  units  requiring  a 
412  mUllon  doUar  appropriation.  The  largest 
Increase,  however,  is  In  the  Section  236  pro- 
gram, with  an  additional  174,000  units  com- 
ing into  management  for  a  total  of  335,000 
units  under  this  program.  The  appropria- 
tions request  wUl  increase  to  800  mlUlon 
dollars. 
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1969-74  im-73 


Estimated    Gap  in  goals  progress  behind 
housing  units,  goal 

fiscal  1974 


Units 


Percent 


995,000 
695,000 
865,000 
360.000 
135.000 


386,499 
400,883 
517,921 
80,463 
53,865 


60,000 
17,100 
136,600 
19,400 
6,855 


-548,501 
-277,017 
-210, 479 
-260, 137 
-74. 280 
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39 

24 
72 
55 


3. 050, 000 
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239,955         -1,370,414 
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1, 1973,  table 9.  "^         national  Housing  Goals,    1972,  pp.  44-45.  For  estimated  housing  starts:  fiscal  years  1972,  1973,  and  1974, 


FUNDS 
CONTR|kCT     AU- 


APPROPRIATIONS  REQUESTED  FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT:  FISCAL  YEAR  1974 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars] 


Estimated    Appropriations 

appropriations  requests: 

1972-73  1973-74 


$410,175,000 
2, 320.  000 
6, 686,  000 
0, 050. 000 

;  0.000, 000 

'  341,  000 


Estimated    Appropriations 

appropriations  requests' 

1972-73  1973-74 


5!  1,572,000 


221.000,000 
if.  500,  000 
600, 000 
I ),  200, 000 


44  1,300,000 


12  1. 000, 000 

!,  947, 000 

832,000 

131,000.000 


25  1,779.000 


24  1, 651, 000 


Housing  production  and  mort- 
gage credit: 
Nonprofit  sponsor  fund Jl.  000 

Total 1  000 ~ 

Housing  production  and  mort- 
gage credit-GNMA: 
Restoration    of    capital  - 

special  assistance  (unds J95  547 

Participation  sales  insuffi- 
ciencies   26,054  24.931 

Total 26.054  120^578 

Housing  management: 
Housing  payments: 

Public  housing .        1,214,500  1,305  000 

College  housmg 11,500  19  000 

Rent  supplements 122,000  164  000 

Sec.  235  (homeown- 
ership)   340,000  412  OCO 

See.  236 (rental) 112.000  200.000 

Total 1,800,000  2,100,000 


Community  planning  and  man- 
agement: 
Comprehensive     planning 

grants (701) 

Community    development 

training 

New  community  assistance 
grants _. 


$100,000 
3,500 
7,500 


$110,000 


Total. 


111,000 


110,000 


Community  development: 

Urban  renewal  programs... 
Rehabilitation  loans  (312) 

Model  Cities 

Neighborhood       (acilitles 

grants 

Open  space  land  programs.. 


'1,450,000 

70,000 

500.000 

40.  000 
100.000 


•  137,500 


Total 2,160,000 


137,500 


Federal  Insurance  adminis- 
tration: National  flood  insur- 
ance  

Interstate  land  sales  registra- 
tion  

Research  and  technology 

Fair  housing  and  equal  opportu- 
nity  


100. 00 


20,000 


885 

1.100 

53.000 

«  71. 450 

9.489 

9,850 
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Estimated     Appropriations 

appropriations  request* 

1972-73  1973-74 


Department  management: 

General  management,  ad- 
ministration, staft  serv- 
ices $25,048 

Regional  management  and 
services 22,991 

Salaries  and  expenses, 
functional  programs 72,041 

Total 120,080 

Total  HUD  appropri- 
ations 4.291,508 


i  $29, 325 

20,200 

164,300 


113, 825 


2,684,303 


I  Additional  authorizing  legislation  will  be  proposed  by  the 
administration  to  focus  701  grants  more  particularly  on  improving 
State  and  local  government  management 

•  Includes  $510,000,000  for  disaster  assistance. 

•  The  administration  anticipates  community  development 
revenue-sharing  legislation  to  be  enacted  by  July  1,  1974  and 
funded  at  $2,300,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

« Includes  $13,000,000  in  research  activity  transferred  from  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  ^    ■  -^   ,■  . 

•  The  increase  in  general  management  and  administration 
Includes  creation  of  the  new  office  of  l'"P?«j'';,.p*,™"J-^^,",f?f 
salaries  ar  ....-._.  .i  . 

in  Housinf 
10  $5,300,1 

ECONOMIC  IMPACT  OF  SUSPENSION  OF  NEW  ACTIVITY  IN 
HUD  HOUSING  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS,  FISCAL  YEAR 
1973  AND  19741 


Housing 

starts 

possible 

with 

unutilized 

contract 

authority 

as  of 

June  30, 

1973' 


Total  cost 
(millions) 


I.— Construction  cost: 

See.  235  (single-family  home- 
ownership): 

Improvement:  $15.200 260,000 

Land  improvement:  $2,500...         260, 000 

Sec.  236  (multifamily  rental):  

Improvement;  $13,500 190,500 

Land  improvement:  $1,700...         190. 500 

Public  Housing  (no  unutilized 
authority) 


$3, 952. 0 
650.0 

2, 571. 8 
323.9 


Total. construction  cost. 


7,  497. 7 


Per  unit 
cost 


Number  Total  cost 
of  units  (millions) 


II.— Community  facilities  to  sup- 

Se?!'235Tsin"i?e-family) $3,000  260,000  $780.0 

Sec.236(multi(amily) 1,500  190,500  285.8 

Additional  direct  expenses 250  450,500  112.6 

Durable  goods  and  services 500  450,500  225.3 

Total,  community  facilities 1,403.7 

Total,  housing  and  support- 
ing facilities  cost  (sum  of  -  --,  , 
I  and  II) 8,901.4 

lll.-Multiplier  effect: 
Total,  direct  expenditures:   I 
and  II  ($7,497.7  +  $1,403.7): 
$8,901.4  multiplied  by  2 $17,802.8 

IV.— Related  services: 
Real  estate  taxes:  ,„  „ 

Sec.  235    WO    260,000         109.2 

Sec.  236; 400    190,500  76.2 

interest: 

Sec.  235      1,578    260,000         410.3 

Sec.  236 1,357    190,500         258.5 

Insurance:  „  , 

Sec, 235 60    260,000  15.6 

Heat  and  utilities: 

Sec.235 360    260,000  93.6 

Maintenance  and  repairs: 

Sec.235 168    260,000  43.7 

Annual  operating  expenses  on 
multifamily  units: 

Sec.  236..... 2,562    190,500         488.1 

Total,  related  services 1,495.2 

Total,   dollar   impact   (I, 
II,  III, and  IV) 19,298.0 


Total  mai»- 
years  lost 


v.— Impact  on  employment:  Based  on  a  factor 
of  115  workers  employed  for  1  year  for  each 
$1,000,000  spent  on  all  construction  and  re- 
lated facilities  and  services: 
Total,  dollar  impact  ($19,298.0X115) 


2,200,000 


1  Based  on  factors  supplied  by  Dr.  Michael  Sumichrast, 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders.  .        . 

«  Part  of  the  economic  impact  from  unutilized  authority  will 
come  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  because  of  cut- 
backs in  projected  construction  starts  in  fiscal  year  1973.  ine 
sec  235  construction  starts  were  reduced  by  105,500  units  over 
the  original  fiscal  year  1973  budget;  the  sec.  236  starls  were 
reduced  by  87,800  units  over  the  original  budget.  Public  housing 
starts  were  reduced  20,000  units  over  the  original  projections  in 
fiscal  year  1973  but  will  be  placed  under  contract  in  fiscal  year 
1974.  ^^^^^^___^ 

NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS 
SUMMER  JOB  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 20,  1973,  26  Members  of  this  body 
joined  with  me  in  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent calling  to  his  attention  the  very 
serious  youth  unemployment  problem 
and  the  need  for  an  aggregate  of  $505.5 
million  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corp 
simimer  job  and  recreation  programs 
to  provide  a  total  of  1,018,991  job  oppor- 
timities,  as  well  as  recreation  and  trans- 
portation; joining  in  that  letter  were  the 
following  Senators:  Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr. 
Caknon,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Crans- 
ton, Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Haskell, 
Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Kud- 
DLESTON,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Tunney,  Mr.  Weicker, 
and  Mr.  Williams. 

The  President  announced  on  March  21, 
that  the  administration  plans  to  provide 
776,000  summer  jobs  for  poor  youth  this 
summer  with  $424  million  in  Federal 
funds.  This  is  some  recognition,  at  least, 
of  the  very  crucial— if  not  dangerous — 
situation  we  would  face  this  summer  with 
respect  to  youth  unemployment  in  our 
major  cities  and  poverty  areas— where 
the  unemployment  rate  ranges  from  30 
to  40  percent. 

In  fact,  however,  the  administration's 
proposal  stUl  falls  short  by  242,891  Jobs 
of  the  1,018,991  needed  according  to  a 
city-by-city  survey  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities-U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors  at  my  request,  and,  perhaps 
even  worse,  the  administration  would 
ask  the  cities  to  provide  the  776,000  slots 
by  raiding  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  for  certain  other  equally  needy 
groups  in  our  Nation— the  returning  vet- 
eran, the  welfare  recipient,  the  displaced 
aerospace  engineer  and  other  imem- 
ployed. 

This  arises  from  the  fact  that  $300 
million— almost  three-fourths  of  the 
amoimt  to  be  made  available  for  the  sum- 
mer jobs — is  to  be  taken  out  of  fxmds 
already  requested  by  the  administration 
and  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971,  the 
public  service  employment  program. 

The  $300  million  is  itself  29  percent  of 
the  $1.25  billion  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration and  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress for  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act. 


Ironically,  none  of  the  proposed  fvmd- 
ing  is  to  be  provided  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  or  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962 — the  statutory  sources  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  summer  pro- 
grams since  its  inception — even  though 
the  administration  requested  and  the 
Congress  already  made  available  $256.5 
million  for  575,000  summer  jobs  for  that 
specific  purpose. 

The  Emergency  Employment  Act  ia 
designed  to  provide  "transitional"  Job 
opportunities  for  unemployed  and  imder- 
employed  persons  of  all  socioeconomic 
and  age  groups;  although  youth  are 
amoiig  those  who  may  receive  assistance, 
the  act  focuses  on  year-roimd  programs; 
it  was  not  designed  to  focus  on  short- 
term  work  experience  between  school 
years;  the  latter  is  the  focus  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  summer  Job 
program. 

Thus  the  situation  is  that  the  admin- 
istration has  been  "keeping  money  in  the 
drawer"  specifically  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  for  one  purpose — and  now 
urges  that  cities  and  other  governmental 
agencies  utilize  funds — intended  for  an- 
other and  essential  purpose — to  meet  the 
needs  of  youth. 

This  is  more  than  impoimdment;  it  is 
impoundment  and  breach  of  promise. 

The  cities  were  entitled  to  rely  upon 
and  imdertake  planning  imder  the  ad- 
ministration's own  requests  both  for  full 
funding  for  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act,  and  for  at  least  $256.5  million  for  the 
1973  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  summer 
Job  program. 

The  administration's  proposal  means 
that  instead  cities  and  States  are  left 
w^th  the  "Hobson's  choice"  of  "firing  the 
father  in  order  to  hire  the  son." 

It  means  that  the  administration  is 
giving  cities  and  States  new  responsibili- 
ties but  "at  a  discount";  the  decision- 
making "buck"  is  being  passed  to  the 
local  level,  but  dismembered  on  the  way. 
It  means,  most  sadly,  that  someone 
will  suffer — either  poor  youth  with  30  to 
40  percent  unemployment  or  Vietnam 
veterans  with  10  to  20  percent  unemploy- 
ment or  thousands  of  the  approximately 
2  million  persons  on  welfare  who  are 
"employable"  but  cannot  get  jobs;  even 
with  full  funding  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1971  could  reach  only 
228,000  or  approximately  5  percent  of  the 
four  million  unemployed. 

When  the  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  is  considered  in  the 
Senate,  within  the  next  few  weeks,  I  shall 
seek  the  funds  necessary  to  meet  the 
actual  needs  of  the  cities  for  summer 
jobs  for  disadvantaged  youth  and  related 
transportation  and  recreation — which 
the  National  League  of  Cities  estimates  at 
$505.5  million — wltout  diminution  of  ef- 
forts under  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  of  1971. 

The  "crises  of  the  cities"  is  not  just  a 
youth  employment  crisis;  with  national 
imemployment  at  5.1  percent — 0.6  percent 
above  the  4.5  percent  threshold  which 
"triggers"  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  into  operation— it  affects  millions  of 
other  individuals;  the  administration 
should  be  held  to  its  original  commit- 
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ments  to  do  what  is  necessary  4o  do  the 
job. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  adxnlni*;ratlon 
announcement,  the  President  states 
the  "Government  commitment 
mer  jobs  is  being  matched  by 
efforts  in  the  private  sector" 
that  the  National  Alliance  of 
men  has  a  goal  of  175,000  yoimj  i 
I  share  the  President's  pride  in 
vate  effort  and  urge  that  it  be  unflertaken 
with  the  maximum  commitmeat 
the  private  sector.  But  in  ever 
times",  similar  goals  have  neited 
proximately   150,000  jobs  and 
not  forget  that  the  "target"  groi^D 
talked  about  is  not  just  the 
which  the  cities  indicate  they 
fectively  place,  but  over  1.7  miUi<ti 
Accordingly,  we  need  a  greater 
mental  commitment  and  a 
vate  commitment  at  the  same 
cite  the  President's  statement. 
The  summer  of  1973  Is  to  be  a  tlifce  of  ex- 
panded opportunity  for  young 
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I   ask   unanimous   consent 
statement  by  the  President,  dated 
21,  1973,  together  with  a  copy  of 
ter  dated  February  20,  1973.  anc 
ments  as  well  as  a  copy  of  a  let 
the  National  Alliance  of 
me  dated  March  16,  1973,  be 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 

Statement  by  the  Pezsidei^ 

Today  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
$424  million  In  Federal  funds  will 
able  this  summer  for  youth  program 
million  more  than  last  year. 

This  money  should   help   In 
summer  of  1973  a  time  of  expanded 
nlty  for  young  Americans 

The  outlook  for  young  people  this 
Is  encovu-aglng  In  many  ways.  Job 
are  particularly  promising,  thanks 
measure  to  the  rapid  expansion  of 
omy.  Last  year  the  unemployment 
youth  dropped  by  1.8  percent,  ever. 
the  youth  labor  force  Increased  by 
lion  people.  This  summer,  as  we  coi, 
lower  the  overall  rate  of  unemplojnnent 
can  expect  stlU  further  gains  for  youi  ig 
leans. 

One  important  element  In  the 
picture — especially  for  disadvantage 
in  our  central  cities  whose 
rate  Is  far  too  high — is  that  fundiug 
Federal  programs  will  be  sufficient 
port  776,000  Job  opportunities  for  yo  ang 
pie.  Total  Federal  funding  avallablej 
effort  wUl  be  $354  million,  slightly 
last  year  but  more  than  the  average 
ous  years. 

Three  different   8o\u*ces   are   available 
States  and  localities  in  providing 

— The    Emergency     Employment 
ance   Act.   Last   year   I   asked   thai 
for  this  program  be  increased  fron 
lion  In  fiscal  year  1972  to  $1.25  bUlioii 
current  fiscal  year.  Under  a  contlnu!  ng 
lutlon  passed  by  the  Congress  last 
full  funding  la  now  available  for 
gram,  and  we  estimate  that  the  St^ites 
local  communities  will  be  able  to 
$300  million  of  it  for  summer  youth 

— Direct   Federal   Employment 
tlonal  $50.4  million  la  avaUable  to 
eral  Qovernment  Itself  for  hiring  yotng 
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pie  through  ongoing  Federal  programs.  The 
Federal-State  Employment  Service  should 
provide  a  total  of  120,000  Jobs  for  young 
Americana  through  Its  Youth  Summer  Place- 
ment Program. 

— Finally,  another  $3.5  million  is  available 
for  summer  Job  programs  through  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps. 

I  am  also  happy  to  report  that  this  Gov- 
ernment commitment  to  summer  jobs  Is 
being  matched  by  significant  efforts  In  the 
private  sector.  For  example,  the  National 
Alliance  of  Businessmen  plana  a  massive 
summer  employment  campaign  to  hire  an 
additional  175,000  young  people  in  126  ma- 
jor metropolitan  areas.  Overall,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  this  summer  will  bring  another  sig- 
nificant Increase  In  the  employment  rate  of 
our  youth. 

For  those  under  fourteen,  a  wide  range  of 
recreational  opportunities  will  be  available 
this  summer  through  federally  funded  rec- 
reation programs  operated  by  cities,  colleges 
and  universities  across  America.  These  pro- 
grams are  targeted  to  the  needs  of  disadvan- 
taged youth,  providing  them  with  healthful 
exercise,  sports  Instruction  and  exposure  to 
local  cxiltural  Institutions.  Such  efforts  will 
make  the  coming  summer  a  better  and  more 
productive  time  for  approximately  2.3  million 
people. 

Other  summer  programs  will  provide  trans- 
portation services  to  make  these  employment 
and  recreational  opportunities  more  acces- 
sible. Approximately  850,000  young  people  will 
benefit  from  federally  financed  transporta- 
tion services  concentrated  in  the  Nation's 
largest  cities.  In  another  important  effort — 
one  that  Is  also  expanding  this  summer — the 
summer  nutrition  program  will  serve  some 
128  million  meals  to  nearly  2  million  needy 
young  Americans. 

Our  Nation's  youth  are  our  most  valuable 
natural  resource.  Each  of  these  sununer  pro- 
grams vrtll  enrich  their  lives  and  help  develop 
their  potential  as  well-rounded  human 
beings  and  as  good  citizens.  I  pledge  the 
fullest  possible  cooperation  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  help  make  the  summer  of 
1973  a  great  svunmer  for  all  of  our  young 
people.  And  I  urge  the  American  people  to 
give  their  fullest  cooperation  and  support 
to  all  of  these  efforts. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  20, 1973. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 

President  of  the  United  States,  The  White 
House,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  are  writing  to 
urge  you  to  submit  revised  and  amended 
budgetary  requests  for  fiscal  year  1973  for 
an  aggregate  of  $505,517,789  for  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  summer  job  program 
and  related  transportation  and  recreation 
components  for  the  coming  summer.  The 
Administration's  revised  budget  request  for 
fiscal  year  1973  does  not  request  any  funds 
for  the  program. 

Aa  you  know,  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  summer  Jobs  program,  which  la  au- 
thorized under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962  and  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  provides  work  ex- 
perience opportunities  with  public  and  pri- 
vate non-profit  agencies,  and  related  trans- 
portation for  economically  disadvantaged 
youth,  fourteen  to  twenty-one  years  of  age: 
the  recreational  component  of  the  program 
funds  meaningful  activities  for  poor  youth 
six  to  twelve  years  of  age. 

Our  request  consists  of  the  following  ele- 
ments: 

$476,887,788  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  summer  Job  program  to  make  available 
an  aggregate  of  1,018,991  Job  opportunities,  as 
outlined  In  detail  below;  last  year  the  Ad- 


ministration provided  740,200  opportunities 
with  an  aggregate  of  $316,250,000. 

$24,946,580  ior  the  recreation  component; 
last  year  a  total  of  $14.8  mlllloa  was  provided. 
$3,683,431  for  the  transportation  element; 
last  year  $1.2  million  was  made  available. 

These  requests  are  documented  on  a  clty- 
by-clty  basis  in  the  enclosed  letter  dated  Jan- 
uary 12,  1973  and  attachments  to  Senator 
Javits  from  the  National  League  of  Cities- 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors,  which 
represent  the  Nation's  cities. 

As  stated  In  the  National  League  of  Cities 
letter,  the  amounts  requested  are  those  which 
the  cities  may  "effectively  utilize".  In  fact, 
the  overall  needs  are  much  greater;  for 
example,  the  Department  of  Labor  estimates 
that  In  the  Job  program  more  than  1.8  million 
poor  youths  could  benefit — almost  twice  the 
number  which  may  be  covered  under  our  re- 
quest. 

The  Administration's  position  Is  set  forth 
in  the  enclosed  letter  dated  February  2,  1978 
from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Peter  J.  Bren- 
nau,  which  states: 

"Under  the  President's  revised  1973  budget, 
the  Manpower  Training  Services  appropria- 
tions doos  not  contain  funds  for  the  funding 
of  a  1973  NYC  Summer  Program.  Instead, 
local  sponsors  of  EEA  projects  will  be  per- 
mitted to  use,  to  the  extent  they  desire,  1973 
EEA  funds  for  a  summer  employment  pro- 
gram. In  addition.  States  and  local  com- 
munities may  elect  to  use  existing  Man- 
power Training  Services  funds  avaUable  in 
the  commtmltles  to  supplement  the  EEA 
summer  program." 

While  we  recognize  and  share  the  Admin- 
istration's general  concern  with  respect  to 
limiting  federal  expenditures  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  we  believe  that  funding  for 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  should  be 
given  the  highest  priority  and  attention.  Al- 
though, the  Administration  has  been  success- 
ful in  reducing  unemployment  nationally 
from  six  percent  to  five  percent,  disadvan- 
taged youth  in  poverty  areas  continue  to  face 
unemployment  rates  ranging  from  thirty  to 
forty  percent.  The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
program  is  designed  for  that  group  and  pro- 
vides a  meaningful  alternative  to  wasted 
summers  of  restlessness. 

The  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971 
(EX^A)  cannot  be  viewed  as  an  adequate 
alternative  source  of  funding  to  meet  the 
employment  needs  of  poor  youth.  As  you 
know,  the  Act  is  designed  to  reach  all  ages 
and  socio-economic  groups  and  coverage  is 
largely  at  the  discretion  of  State  and  local 
sponsors.  Unfortunately,  experience  indicates 
that  coverage  of  poor  youth  will  not  be  ade- 
quate to  their  needs.  Of  the  138,170  Job 
opportunities  presently  funded  under  the 
$1.0  billion  available  nationally,  only  14,150 — 
or  approximately  10.2  percent — are  held  by 
poor  youth  under  the  age  of  twenty-two; 
even  if  the  Administration's  request  for  an 
additional  $250  million  for  fiscal  year  1973 
is  appropriated,  it  Is  quite  clear  that  the 
aggregate  number  of  slots  that  could  be  made 
available  to  poor  youth  from  these  new 
sources  will  not  begin  to  meet  the  needs 
which  we  have  documented. 

Slmlliu'ly,  manpower  training  services  funds 
available  in  communities  will  not  be  satis- 
factory alternative  sources  of  Jobs  for  poor 
youth;  In  fact.  If  the  Administration's  new 
requests  for  fiscal  year  1973  are  appropriated, 
appropriations  (not  taking  into  account  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  summer  program) 
will  fall  approximately  $200.0  million  below 
the  actual  level  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

We  were  very  gratified  by  your  support  for 
a  supplemental  appropriation  last  summer 
and  we  urge  you  to  respond  to  these  needs 
at  the  earliest  possible  time  so  that  poor 
youth  can  make  plans  for  a  profitable  and 
meaningful  summer  and  the  communities 
and  agencies  responsible  for  administering 
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the  program  may  ensure  the  most  effective 

use  of  funds. 

Very  trxily  yours, 
Jacob  K.  Javits.  James  Abourezk,  Wil- 
liam D.  Hathaway,  Prank  E.  Moss,  John 
V.  Tunney,  Dick  Clark,  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr., 
Edward  M.  Kennedy.  Walter  D.  Hud- 
dleston,  Jennings  Randolph.  Harold  E. 
Hughes.  Alan  Bible,  Gaylord  Nelson, 
Philip  A.  Hart,  Clifford  P.  Case,  Ed- 
ward W.  Brooke,  Alan  (Cranston,  Quen- 
tln  Burdlck,  Floyd  K.  Haskell,  Edmund 
S.  Muskle,  Gale  McGee,  Walter  F.  Mon- 
dale,  Mark  O.  Hatfield,  Mike  Gravel, 
Howard  W.  Cannon,  and  Lowell  P. 
Welcker. 


Nationai.  Leagttk  of  CrriEs, 
United  States  Conferencb 
OF  Mayors, 

January  12,  1973. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  In  response  to  your 
request  for  Information,  we  have  made  In- 
quiries as  to  the  cities'  1973  needs  for  the 
svimmer  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  slots. 
The  Information  we  have  received  from  the 
60  largest  cities  shows  that  the  total  number 
of  slots  these  50  large  cities  could  effectively 
use  this  summer  Is  421,930. 

On  the  basis  of  our  contacts  with  a  sample 
of  smaller  cities,  we  estimate  that  their  needs 

SUMMER  NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS 


and  the  number  of  slots  these  smaller  cities 
could  effectively  utilize  total  597,061. 

Combining  these  figures — the  total  for  the 
50  largest  cities  with  estimated  needs  for  the 
balance  of  the  Nation — the  present  real  need 
for  1973  is  1,018,991  slots  nationwide. 

We  trust  that  these  statistics  will  be  help- 
ful to  you  In  pointing  up  the  critical  need 
for  an  adequate  appropriation  for  the  sum- 
mer Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 
Sincerely, 

Alixn  E.  Pritchabd,  Jr., 
Executive     Vice    President,    National 
League  of  Cities. 

John  J.  Gunther, 
Executive  Director,  US.  Conference  of 
Mayors. 


Slot! 


City  and  (rank  in  size)      Population  1972  need 


1972  actual  >      1973  need 


Dollars ' 
1973  need 


REGION  I 

Boston  (16).. —  641  000 

REGION  II 

Buffalo(28) 463,000 

Newark(35) 382,000 

New  York  (1) 7,868,000 

Rochester  (49) 296,000 

REGION  III 

Baltimore'm 906,000 

Norfolk  (4^) 308,000 

Philadelphia  (4) 1  949,000 

Pittsburgh  (24) 520.000 

District  of.Columbia  (9).  757,000 

REGION  IV 

Atlanta(27) 497,000 

Birmingham  (48) 301,000 

Jacksonville  (23) 529,000 

Louisville  (38) 361,000 

Memphis  (17) 624,000 

Miami  (Dade  County) 

(42) 335,000 

Nashville  (30) 448,000 

Tampa  (50) 278,000 

REGION  V 

Chicago  (2) 3,367,000 

Cincinnati  (29) 452,000 

Cleveland  (10) 751,000 

Columhus(21) 540,000 

Detroit  (5) 1,511,000 

Indianapolis  (11) 745,000 

Milv»aukee  (12) 717,000 

Minneapolis  (32) 434,000 

St.  Paur(46) 310, 000 

Toledo  (34) 384,000 

REGION  VI 

Dallas(8) 944,000 

EIPaso(45) 322,000 

Fort  Worth  (33) 393,000 

Houston  (6) 1.233,000 

New  Orleans  (19) 593, 000 

Okla.  City  (37) 366, 000 

San  Antonio  (15) 654,000 

Tulsa  (43) 332,000 

REGION  VII 

Kansas  City  (26) 507, 000 

Omaha  (41) 347,000 

St.  Louis  (18) 622. 000 


5,000 


5.213       (4,692)         6,400      J2, 995, 200 


4,268 

2,238 

(2,014) 

6,834 

3,198,312 

14,563 

7,000 

(6, 300) 
(49,  320) 

14,563 

6,815,484 

77,500 

54,800 

77,500 

36, 270, 000 

4,650 

1,030 

(927) 

4,650 

2, 176, 100 

9,420 

7,712 

(6,941) 
(1,  980) 

9,420 

4,408,560 

2,625 

2,200 

3,500 

1,638,000 

12,500 

8,571 

(7,714) 

15,000 

7,020,000 

9,265 

5,670 

(5, 103) 

9,265 

4, 336, 000 

36,000 

3,999 

(3,  599) 

20,000 

9,360,000 

3,408 

4,680 

(4,212) 
(2,  481) 

5,388 

2, 521, 584 

2,135 

2,757 

2,774 

1,  298,  232 

1,735 

637 

(573) 

2,500 

1,170,000 

3,500 

2,250 

(2,025) 

3,500 

1,638,000 

2,394 

1,935 

n,741) 

2,394 

1,120,392 

8,226 

5,429 

(4,886) 

8,226 

3, 849,  768 

2,000 

1.700 

(1,530) 

2,000 

936,000 

6,515 

2,649 

(2,384) 

6,515 

3, 049, 020 

40,000 

31,617 

(28,455) 

40,000 

18,720.000 

3,000 

3,592 

(3,  233) 

5,000 

2, 340, 000 

11,100 

12,  457 

(11.211) 

12,  500 

5. 850, 000 

2.0O0 

1,650 

(1,485) 

1,800 

842, 400 

25, 000 

18,  488 

(16,639) 

25.000 

11,700,000 

2,500 

2,100 

(1,890) 

3,000 

1,404,000 

3,000 

3,379 

(3,041) 

3,379 

1,581,372 

2.735 

1,800 

(1,620) 

3,080 

1,441,440 

1,025 

1,120 

(1, 008) 

1,300 

608, 400 

990 

1,400 

0,260) 

1,400 

655, 200 

2,280 

1,505 

(1,355) 

2,280 

1,067,040 

3,000 

1,168 

(1,051) 

4,672 

2, 186, 496 

1,507 

155 

(140) 

1,507 

705,  276 

3,560 

5,284 

(4,756) 

5,664 

2,650,752 

5,000 

3,085 

(2,  776) 

5,000 

2,340,000 

1,530 

1,010 

(909) 

1,530 

716, 040 

5,514 

5,080 

(4,  572) 

6,000 

2, 808, 000 

1,011 

771 

(693) 

1,011 

473, 148 

4,000 

3,580 

(3,  222) 

4,000 

1,872,000 

1,670 

867 

(780) 
(7.2545 

1,670 

781,560 

5,910 

8,060 

9,000 

4,212,000 

Slots 


City  and  (rank  in  size)       Population  1972  need 


1972  actual  i       1973  need 


Dollars' 
1973  need 


REGION  VIII 

Denver  (25) 515,000  2,100 

REGION  IX 

Honolulu  (44) 325,000  2,800 

Long  Beach  (40) 358,000  432 

Los  Angeles  (3) 2,813,000  24,568 

Oakland(39)- 362,000  5,850 

Phoenix(20) 582  000  17,000 

San  Diego  (14) 697,000  4,510 

San  Francisco  (13) 716,000  8,000 

San  Jose  (31) 446,000  3,535 

REGION  X 

Portland  (36) 382,000  5,000 

Se3ttle;(22) 581,000  5,000 

SAMPLING  OF  CITIES 
OTHER  THa/<  50 
LARGEST 

Akron,  Ohio 275.425  1,216 

Albany,  N.Y 114,873  540 

Albuquerque,  N.Mex...  243,751  1,000 

Amarillo,Tex 127,010  1,092 

Baton  Rouge,  La 165,963  225 

Columbia, S.C 113,542  1,825 

Columbus,  Ga 154,168  1,820 

Dayton, Ohio 243,601  1,500 

Oes  Moines,  Iowa 200,587  750 

Erie,  Pa 129,231  950 

Flint,  Mich 193,317  1,800 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  na 139,590  540 

Gary,  Ind 175.415  4,447 

Greensboro,  N.C 144,076  871 

Hartford  Conn 158,017  2,730 

Jackson,  Miss 153,968  757 

Knoxville,  Tenn 174,587  1,520 

Lansing,  Mich 131,546  900 

Lincoln.  Nebr 149,518  350 

Little  Rock,  Ark 132,483  1,320 

Mobile,  Ala 190,026  900 

Montgomery,  Ala 133,386  500 

Riverside,  Calif 140,089  150 

Santa  Ana,  Calif 156,601  2,550 

Savannah,  Ga 118,349  600 

Shreveport,  La 182,064  637 

Syracuse,  N.Y 197,208  1,365 

Tacoma,  Wash 154,581  600 

Wichita,  Kans. 276,554  980 

Winston-Salem,  N.C 132,913  850 

Worcester,  Mass 176,572  825 

50  largest, total. 
Balance  of  cities... 

Total 948,724 


2,038       (1,834)         2,100         $982,800 


791 

(711) 

384 

(345) 

25,319 

(22,787) 

2,050 

(1,845) 

3,964 

(3, 567) 

4,733 

(4,259) 

4,000 

(3,600) 

1,91C 

0,719) 

2,500 
2,163 


(2, 250) 
(1,947) 


2,800 
432 

27,491 
5,850 

17,000 
5,500 
8,000 
3,535 


5,000 
5,000 


1,310,400 
202, 176 
11,700,000 
2,737,800 
7,956,000 
2,574.000 
3,744,000 
1,654,380 


2,  340, 000 
2.340,000 


1,190 
449 
815 
820 
150 

2,030 

1,720 

1,320 
750 
950 
920 
600 

3,500 
880 

2,495 
403 

1,520 
460 
386 
72 
756 
557 
75 

1,900 
550 
628 

1,200 
588 

1,075 
750 
705 


(1,071) 
(404) 
(733) 
(738) 
(135) 

(1,827) 

(1,548) 

(1,188) 
(675) 
(855) 
(828) 
(540) 

(3,150) 
(792) 

(2,  245) 
(363) 

(1, 368) 
(414) 
(347) 
(65) 
(680) 
(Ml) 
(67) 

(1,710) 
(450) 
(565) 

(1,080) 
(529) 
(967) 
(675) 
(634) 


1,351 
600 

1,000 

1,200 
250 

2,030 

2,000 

2,500 
750 
950 

2,000 
600 

4,447 
968 

3,000 
757 

1,520 

1,000 
400 

1,320 
950 
570 
150 

2,800 
650 
700 

1,500 
600 

1,075 
850 
900 


632, 268 
280,000 
468,000 
561,600 
117,000 
950, 04O 
936, 000 

1,170.000 
351,000 
444,600 
936.000 
280,800 

2,081,196 
453,028 

1,404,000 
354, 276 
711,360 
468,000 
187,200 
617,760 
444,600 
266,760 
70,200 

1,310,400 
304,200 
327, 60O 
702,000 
280,800 
503,100 
397,800 
421,200 


410,831 

278,490  (250,641) 
461,732  (415,559) 

421,930  197,463.240 

537,893 

597, 061  279, 424, 548 

740,222    (656,200)  1,018,991    476,887,788 


'  All  figures  in  the  above  chart  represent  10-week  slots  except  the  first  column  under  "72  Actual" 
which  are  9-week  slots. 


>  Dollar  figures  represent  10-week,  26-hour  slots  at  J1.65  per  hour. 


SUMMER  RECREATION  SUPPORT  PROGRAM  (RSP) 


1972  need  1972  actual       1973  need 


REGION  I 
Boston $180,000     $168,000       $350,000 


1972  need    1972  actual      1973  need 


1972  need    1972  actual      1973  need 


REGION  II 

Buffalo 120,000 

Newark 140,000 

New  York 2,934,000 

Rochester 95,000 


Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

District  of  Columbia 

REGION  IV 


123,000 

100,000 

, 336, 000 

68,000 


125,000 

200,000 

2,934.000 

136.000 


REGION  III 


Baltimore.. 
Norfolk.... 


335,000 


302,910         335,000 


180,000         132,000         201,500      Tampa. 


Atlanta 

Birmingham 

Jacksonville 

Louisville... 

Memphis 

Miami  (Dade  County). 
Nashville 


$700,000 
165, 000 
364,000 

$543,000 
168,000 
245,000 

$1,000,000 
200,000 
364,000 

180, 000 
170,000 

143,000 
120,000 

180, 000 
170, 000 

175,000 
130,  000 
305,000 

150.000 

96,000 

264,000 

250, 000 
130, 000 
305,000 

192,000 
150,000 
175,000 

126,000 
150,000 
132,000 

192,000 
200,000 
175,000 

REGION  V 

Chicago $2,100,000 

Cincinnati 175,000 

Cleveland 205,000 

Columbus 211,000 

Detroit 897,000 

Indianapolis 195,000 

Milwaukee 155,000 

Minneapolis 96,000 

St.  Paul 58,000 

Toledo 120,000 

REGION  VI 

Dallas 285,000 

El  Paso 200,000 


$913,000 

$2,100,000 

135,000 

175,000 

230,000 

380,000 

132.000 

211,000 

399,000 

897,000 

130,000 

260,000 

144,000 

160,000 

63,000 

130,000 

36,000 

58,000 

84, 000 

120,000 

228,000 

285,000 

194.000 

250,000 

crxix- 
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(RSP>-Con. 


1972  need      1972*ctul    1973  naed 


Fort  Worth $173,000 

Houston „  440,000 

New  Orleans.. 300,000 

San  Antonio 400,000 

Tulsa 115,000 

Oklahoma  City 170,000 


REGION  VII 


Kansas  City.. 

Omaha 

SL  Louis 


130,000 

96,000 

384,000 


REGION  VIII 


Denver. 170.000 


REGION  IX 


Honolulu 

Long  Beach... 
Los  Angeles.. 

Oakland 

Phoenix 

San  Diego 

San  Francixo. 
San  Jose 


REGION  X 


Portland. 
SMttle... 


99,000 
125,000 
650.000 
125,000 
200,000 
200,000 
250,000 
100,000 


135.000 
129.  OOO 


tl08,  OO 
350,001 
306. 00( 
324, 00( 
92,00( 
108,001 


118,001 

61,001 

254.001 


126. 40( 


70.00C 
72,00« 
552.000 
104.000 
144.000 
164.000 
180,000 
85.000 


89,000 
89,000 


50  largest,  total 15,928,000    11,451.310 

Balance  of  cities 6,030,000     3.548,690 


Total 21.958,000    15,000,000 


SUMMER  YOUTH  TRANSPORTATION  PROGR)  M  (SYTP) 


1972 
need 


1972 
actual 


REGION  I 

Boston $20,000 

REGION  II 

Buffalo 13.000 

Newark 39,500 

New  York 251.400 

Rochester 12,000 

REGION  III 

Baltimore 35.000 

Nortolk_ 12.000 

Phriadelphia 24  360 

Pittsburgh 22  000 

Washington,  O.C 38,700 

REGION  IV 

Atlanta 30.000 

Birmingham 24,000 

Jacksonville 14  000 

Louisville 12.500 

Memphis 18.000 

Miami  (Dade  County). .  23. 000 

Nashville 12,000 

Tampa 17.000 

REGION  V 

Ctiiweo 70,000 

CiiKinnati 15,000 

Cleveland 35,000 

Columbus 17,000 

Detroit 75,000 

Indianapolis 15,000 

Milwaukee 65,000 

Minneapolis 20,000 

St.  Paul 12,500 

Toledo 15,750 

REGION  VI 

Dallas 23.990 

El  Paso 58.900 

Fort  Worth 15.000 

Houston 45.000 

New  Orleans 25.000 

Oklahoma  City 25,000 

San  Antomo 26. 570 

Tulsa 12,500 

REGION  VII 

Kansas  City 50,000 

Omaha 15,000 

SL  Louis 43  500 


$10. 700 
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135,000 
129,000 


18,096.500 
6, 850. 080 


24. 946,  580 


1973 
need 


$20,000 


7,500 

13.000 

23, 437 

69,300 

149, 130 

500, 000 

7,500 

15.000 

21.100 

35,000 

7.500 

25,600 

24,360 

100,000 

12.650 

22,000 

22.960 

100,000 

12,080 

30.000 

13, 790 

24,000 

6,300 

14,000 

7,500 

12.500 

11.860 

18,000 

12.000 

23,000 

7,000 

12.000 

7,500 

0 

42, 240 

70.000 

7,920 

15,000 

19.  310 

35,000 

8,640 

17,000 

36,560 

75,500 

8.480 

15,000 

47,  280 

66,192 

12,  380 

75  000 

7,500 

12,500 

7,990 

20.000 

19,340 

23.990 

38.900 

77,800 

8.130 

15,  000 

25,060 

0 

14,790 

25,000 

14,000 

25.000 

14,  570 

26.  570 

7.500 

20,000 

13,970 

50,000 

13,500 

16,000 

25.790 

43,500 

1972 
need 


1972 
actual 


1973 
naed 


$175,000 
440,000 
500,000 
500.000 
200.000 
170,000 


200.000 

96,000 

405.000 


170,000 


140.000 
125. 000 
650.000 
125.000 
288,000 
825, 000 
250,000 
100,000 


REGION  VIII 

Denver $29,000 

REGION  IX 

Honolulu 15,000 

Long  Beach 16,000 

Los  Angeles 82,870 

Oaklana 28,000 

Phoenix 23,000 

San  Oiego 30,000 

San  Francisco 25,000 

San  Jose 8.160 

REGION  X 

Portland 13,000 

Seattle 32,100 

50  largest  total 1,608,940 

Balance  of  cities 1,141,060 

Total 2,750,000 


$18,320         $29,000 


7,500 
7.500 
82. 870 
15,000 
11.740 
14,360 
11,970 
7,500 


25.000 
19,060 


15,000 
16,000 
164.000 
28,000 
25,000 
30,000 
25,000 
9.000 


25,000 
32,100 


979, 487   2, 155, 552 
520, 513   1, 527. 879 


1.500,000   3,683,431 


National  Alliance  of  BtrsiNESSAiXN, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March,  16,  1973. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits. 

U.S.  Senate.  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 

DzAS  Senator  Javits:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  March  9,  1973.  We  appreciate  your 
Interest  and  share  your  concern  for  the  prob- 
lems of  providing  Job  opportunities  for  dis- 
advantaged youth  this  summer.  The  Alliance 
will  be  operating  this  coming  year  with  about 
one  third  fewer  metro  offices  throughout  the 
country,  as  we  are  streamlining  our  efforts 
to  provide  the  greatest  results  within  the 
llmlte  of  the  funds  available  to  us. 

In  spite  of  this,  we  have  decided  not  to 
lower  our  goals  from  last  year  and  have  set 
a  minimum  target  of  175,000  Jobs  for  the 
summer  of  1973.  The  survey  of  our  field  of- 
fices for  Individual  targets  is  not  yet  com- 
plete, but  If  there  Is  any  adjustment  to  this 
figure  it  will  be  upward. 

Because  other  summer  work  programs,  no- 
tably Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  are  doubt- 
ful participants  this  summer,  NAB  will  make 
a  very  strong  effort  to  pick  up  as  much  of  the 
slack  as  possible  with  Job  opportxmltles  In 
the  business  community. 

With  best  wishes, 
Sincerely. 

Lawrence  L.  O'Connob. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  McCLEL- 
LAN'S  SERVICE  AS  CHAIRMAN 
AND  JAMES  R.  CALLOWAY'S 
SERVICE  AS  CHIEF  COUNSEL 
AND  STAFF  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  name 
John  L.  McClellan  has  long  been  sjTa- 
onymous  with  U.S.  efforts  to  combat 
crime,  strengthen  law  enforcement,  and 
reform  the  administration  of  criminal 
Justice.  His  unprecedented  achievements 
In  this  field  have  earned  him  Presidential 
acclaim  and  the  lasting  gratitude  of  a 
nation  engaged  in  an  unrelenting  war 
against  crime. 

As  the  vigorous,  able,  and  effective 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  for  18  years, 
Senator  McClellan  has  been  the  driv- 
ing force  behind  its  exposure  of  organized 
crime  in  this  country.  He  has  uncovered 
malfeasance,  mismanagement,  and  cor- 
ruption in  both  governmental  and  private 


Institutions.  He  has  conducted  more  than 
107  major  Investigations  and  saved  tax- 
payers billions  of  dollars  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  squandered  or 
wasted  in  operations  of  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy. No  other  chairman  of  a  con- 
gressional investigating  committee  in  the 
history  of  the  U.S.  Congress  has  ap- 
proached Senator  McClellan's  records 
for  tenure  as  chairman  of  both  the  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
and  the  Select  Committee  on  Improper 
Activities  In  the  Labor  or  Management 
Field — popularly  known  as  the  McCle- 
lan  Committee — for  number  of  investi- 
gations conducted,  total  days  and  hours 
of  hearings,  and  numbers  of  witnesses 
heard. 

Since  1955,  more  than  135  persons  have 
been  convicted  of  unlawful  acts  uncov- 
ered by  Senator  McClellan's  subcom- 
mittee and  Its  productive  Incursions  Into 
the  twilight  zone  of  crime  In  America. 
From  investigations  of  military  textile 
contracts,  the  Billie  Sol  Estes  empire,  and 
PX  scandals  to  the  riots  on  college 
campuses  and  the  underworld  infiltration 
of  the  securities  market,  John  L.  Mc- 
Clellan has  led  the  way  for  honesty  in 
Government  and  a  society  free  from  the 
scourge  of  corruption. 

Mr.  President,  It  was  altogether  fitting, 
therefore,  that  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  paid  special  tribute 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
upon  his  resignation  as  chairman  of  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions, a  body  he  led  with  such  remark- 
able distinction.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  insert  into  the  Record  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  on  January  26,  1973,  so 
honoring  Senator  McClellan  for  his  long 
and  meritorious  subcommittee  service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution  or  the  Committee  on  Oovern- 

MiNT  Operations  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
adopted  janttabt  2a.  1973,  in  REcooNrnoN  or 

HON.    JOHN    L.    M'CLELLAN 

Whereas  the  dlstlngiilshed  Senior  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  has  honorably  and  faith- 
fully served  for  18  years  as  Chairman  of  the 
tJnited  States  Senate  Permanent  Subcommit- 
tee on  Investigations  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations;  and 

Whereas  John  L.  McClellan  throughout  his 
many  years  as  Chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee has  taken  an  unswerving  stand  In  defense 
of  freedom  and  democracy  and  has  worked 
unrelentingly  to  combat  crime,  corruption 
and  subversion  In  America;  and 

Whereas  John  L.  McClellan  has  been  ac- 
claimed natlonaUy  for  his  vigorous,  energetic 
and  effective  Investigation  Into  the  opera- 
tions of  organized  crime  and  Into  unlawful 
labor-management  practices;  and 

Whereas  John  L.  McClellan's  diligent  ef- 
forts have  led  to  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion which  has  saved  taxpayers  untold  mil- 
lions of  doUtirs,  strengthened  our  Nation's 
fight  against  crime,  bolstered  the  forces  of 
law  and  order  and  Improved  our  system  of 
criminal  Justice;  and 

Whereas  John  L.  McClellan  has  rendered 
exemplary  and  outstanding  service  to  the 
Committee  and  Subcommittee,  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  to  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and 
to  the  people  of  this  Nation;  and 

Whereas  John  L.  McClellan  has  found  it 
necessary  to  resign  his  Chairmanship  of  the 
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Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
In  order  to  devote  more  of  his  time  and  energy 
to  his  new  responsibilities  as  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

•  Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  the  Members  thereof, 
express  and  record  their  deepest  apprecia- 
tion and  esteem  for  John  L.  McClellan's  ex- 
traordinary leadership,  his  valued  and  treas- 
ured friendship  and  his  personal  contribu- 
tions to  the  Committee  and  Subcommittee, 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  people  of  bis  State  and  Nation. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
course  of  serving  In  the  Congress,  one 
of  the  most  distinct  pleasures  and  re- 
warding moments  comes  with  the  op- 
portunity to  honor  staff  members  who 
have  made  special  contributions  to  the 
legislative  process  and  to  the  welfare  of 
this  great  Chamber.  Speaking  personally 
and  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  which  I  chair,  I  wish 
to  offer  such  deserved  recognition  today 
to  James  R.  Calloway,  former  chief  coun- 
sel and  staff  director  of  my  committee. 

Jim  Calloway's  12-year  career  on  the 
committee  was  filled  with  extraordinary 
achievement — a  testament  to  his  im- 
usually  high  professional  abilities  and  his 
unusually  high  personal  qualities.  But 
he  did  more  than  just  manage,  adminis- 
ter, and  oversee  the  countless  day-to-day 
details  of  the  committee.  Its  four  sub- 
committees, and  large  staff  with  remark- 
able skill  and  aplomb.  He  did  more  than 
counsel  the  committee  membership  and 
its  chairman  with  willing  dedication,  sin- 
gular ableness,  and  selfless  tact.  He  went 
well  beyond  all  normal  expectations  in 
fulfilling  the  myriad  and  multlfaceted 
responsibilities  of  his  Job.  Jim  Calloway's 
most  exceptional  mark  was  his  creative 
Initiative — his  astuteness  In  recognizing 
the  larger  legislative  picture  and  adding 
this  pertinent  dimension  with  such  clar- 
ity and  originality  to  his  many  commit- 
tee endeavors. 

It  Is  particularly  noteworthy  that  those 
who  have  had  the  good  fortime  to  have 
known  and  worked  with  Jim  Calloway 
In  his  committee  capacities  over  the  years 
have  only  the  highest  admiration,  esteem 
and  affection  for  him.  As  we  begin  this 
93d  Congress,  all  of  us  serving  the  com- 
mittee and  on  Its  staff  will  sorely  miss 
his  loyal  presence,  his  keen  advice,  and 
his  skillful  direction.  But  we  take  pride 
in  Jim  Calloway's  appointment  as  coun- 
sel of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  wish  him  continued  success  and 
every  good  fortune  In  this  new  position. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  into  the  Record  a  resolution 
of  appreciation  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  on  Janu- 
ary 26,  1973,  in  tribute  to  Jim  Calloway. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  of  the  U.S.  Senate 

ADOPTED  JANUARY  26,   1973.  IN  RECOCNITION  OF 
JAMES  R.  CALLOWAY 

Whereas,  James  R.  Calloway  has  honorably, 
loyally,  and  faithfully  served,  since  1961  as 
Professional  Staff  Member,  and.  since  1966 
as  Chief  Counsel  and  Staff  Director,  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  of  the 
United  States  Senate;  and 


Whereas,  James  R.  CaUoway  has,  in  these 
capacities,  untiringly,  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently performed  his  Committee  duties  In  an 
outstanding  manner,  demonstrating  the 
highest  qualities  of  responsible  staff  leader- 
ship, creative  Initiative  and  exemplary  dedi- 
cation; and 

Whereas,  James  R.  CaUoway  has  made 
numerous  and  extraordinary  contributions  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
specifically  Its  Chairman,  and  its  Members, 
as  weU  as  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
and,  by  virtue  of  his  expertise,  sklU  and 
knowledge,  has  advanced  and  Improved  the 
legislative  process,  and  rendered  unique  and 
able  assistance  In  the  development  and  en- 
actment of  legislation  which  has  enhanced 
the  economy  and  efficiency  of  government, 
the  organization  and  performance  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  thereof  and  the  Intergovern- 
mental relationships  of  government  at  all 
levels;  and 

Whereas,  James  R.  Calloway  has  found 
It  necessary  to  relinquish  his  position  with 
this  Committee  In  order  to  assume  new  duties 
and  responslblUtles  as  Counsel  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations;  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved:  That  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  the  Members  thereof, 
express  and  record  their  deep  appreciation 
and  esteem  for  his  many  exceptional  contri- 
butions and  for  his  years  of  dedication, 
loyalty  and  service  to  this  Committee,  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would  also 
like  to  place  Into  the  Record  some  ex- 
cerpts from  the  transcript  of  the  execu- 
tive session  in  which  Senator  McClellan 
and  Mr.  Calloway  received  their  resolu- 
tions. These  excerpts  reflect,  I  believe, 
the  attitudes  and  feelings  of  each  of  the 
members  of  the  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

ExcKRPTS  or  MErrxNO 

(Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  March,  1973) 

Resolution  for  Senator  McClellan: 

Senator  Javtts.  "Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say 
on  behalf  of  the  minority  that  I  have  had 
long  experience  with  Senator  McCleUan  and 
I  have  yet  to  find  the  definition  of  an  Amer- 
ican more  accurately  portrayed  than  that  of 
our  distinguished  former  Chairman." 

Senator  Jackson.  "Mr.  Chairman,  from  my 
side,  may  I  Just  say,  as  the  Chairman  read 
the  Resolution,  it  does.  Indeed,  describe  a 
man  who  ts.  In  every  sense,  a  real,  decent 
American,  and  I  speak  as  one  who  served 
with  him,  continuously  now.  for  21  years, 
since  January  of  1953.  And  I  might  say  that 
anyone  who  has  dealt  with  Senator  McClel- 
lan, whether  It  be  as  a  witness,  an  adversary 
or  a  friend,  has  always  found  one  thing  to 
be  true,  and  that  is:  He  Is  fair,  honorable, 
and  decent.  And  I  do  not  know  how  one  can 
add  much  to  that. 

"With  that.  I  wholeheartedly  Join  In  the 
comments  of  the  Chairman  and  the  distin- 
guished minority  member  Senator  Javits." 

Chairman  Ervin.  "I  would  like  to  say  that 
some  years  ago  I  was  on  a  radio  program  and 
was  asked  about  a  possible  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  and  I  said:  "If  you  want  to 
get  a  man  with  rugged  individualism  and 
rugged  honesty  and  rugged  courage — the 
rugged  courage  of  Grover  Cleveland — nobody 
fits  that  definition  better  In  my  book  than 
John  McClellan." 

Resolution  for  James  R.  Calloway: 

Senator  Jackson.  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  move  the  adoption  of  the 
Resolution.  I  think  all  of  us  who  have  served 
on  the  Conunittee — and  I  have  been  on  It 


since  Jim  first  came  to  the  Committee — 
deeply  respect  hlfl  professionalism.  We  know 
we  could  always  get  the  right  answer  from 
Jim.  He  was  always  fair,  as  Staff  Director  of 
the  Committee.  And  It  has  been  a  real  pleas- 
ure for  my  staff  and  for  myself  to  work  with 
Jim  Calloway." 

Senator  Javits.  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Uke 
to  Join  In  and  adopt  everything  that  Sena- 
tor Jackson  has  said  about  Jim  Calloway,  and 
I  think,  equal  In  rank  with  this  testimonial 
we  are  giving  blm  now.  Is  that  fact  that  he 
has  been  called  to  at  least  as  eminent  a  posi- 
tion by  the  man  with  whom  he  had  worked 
for  many  years. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  that  would  delight 
me  more,  if  I  were  Chief  Clerk  of  this  Com- 
mittee, than  to  know  that  when  the  Chair- 
man went  to  so  high  a  responslbUlty  he 
wanted  me  with  him  to  assure  that  be  would 
discharge  that  post  credibly. 

I  certainly  congratulate  Jim  and  second 
the  Resolution." 

Chairman  Ervin.  "My  personal  experience 
with  Jim  has  been  that  he  has  always  done 
his  full  duty  and  he  always  went  the  second 
mile  not  only  for  the  Committee  but  for 
every  member  of  the  Committee  that  needed 
his  assistance." 

Senator  Chiles.  "1  Just  wanted  to  say,  as 
a  freshman  member  of  this  Committee.  Jim 
Calloway  spent  an  awful  lot  of  time  with  me 
and  my  staff  trying  to  get  us  prepared,  and 
I  think  that.  In  spite  of  all  his  other  duties, 
he  wlU  spend  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
with  the  freshman  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  doing  the  same  thing. 

Certainly.  I  think  Jim  Calloway  repre- 
sented aU  of  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee In  his  work. 

Chairman  Ervin.  "WeU,  I  know  when  you 
are  speaking.  In  law,  about  evidence,  I  think 
Jim  Calloway  is  about  the  best  evidence  1 
know  of  the  truth  that  what  good  Is  accom- 
plished by  a  Senator  or  by  the  Senate  Is  due, 
in  large  measxire,  to  those  Uke  Jim  CaUoway, 
who  assist  us." 

Mr.  MCCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  touched  by  this  tribute  from  the 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  and 
my  colleagues  on  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

While  I  appreciate  this  expression  of 
support,  I  am  convinced  that  whatever 
success  that  I  have  achieved  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  is  based  upon 
the  assistance  given  me  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  Little  could  have 
been  accomplished  without  the  confi- 
dence, the  cooperation,  and  the  dedicated 
efforts  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  cherish  the  long  and 
close  association  I  have  had  with  my 
colleagues  In  the  committee  and  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  them  imder  the 
able  leadership  of  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jackson  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions and  Senator  Sam  Ervin  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Government  Opera- 
tion's Committee. 

Again,  I  thank  my  colleagues  for  this 
fine  tribute. 

Good  staff  work  is  an  indispensable 
essential  to  the  wise  and  sound  delibera- 
tions of  this  body.  Overall,  the  Senate 
has  been  most  fortimate  in  this  respect. 
And,  no  committee  of  the  Senate  has 
been  better  served  than  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  during  the  7 
years  that  James  R.  Calloway  was  its 
chief  counsel  and  staff  director. 

As  the  former  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  it  is 
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a  source  of  great  personal  pleasu  :e  to  me 
to  see  Mr.  Calloway  honored  in  this 
Chamber  today.  It  is  also  a  great  priv- 
ilege and  pleasure  to  announce  hat  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  las  ap- 
pointed him  as  its  new  counsel. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  to  mi  ike  this 
announcement  because  Mr.  Callo  tvay  has 
proven  himself  to  be  a  skillful  lei  rislative 
technician  who  is  exceptionally  knowl- 
edgeable and  who  is  a  most  loya!  Senate 
staff  member.  He  has  shown  unu  ;ual  ad- 
ministrative ability,  tact,  and  e  Bciency 
in  the  performance  of  his  dutieii  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
to  the  Senate,  and  to  the  peoph  of  the 
United  States. 

I  know  he  will  make  a  signflcant  con- 
tribution to  the  vital  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

During  his  12  years  of  dedicat<d  serv- 
ice on  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations— the  last  7  as  its  chie  f  coim- 
sel  and  staff  director — Mr.  Calloxi  ay  evi- 
denced his  professionalism  in  thj  finest 
tradition  and  sense  of  the  term,  de  dis- 
charged his  responsibilities  with  thor- 
oughness, expedition,  and  efficiency.  He 
dealt  with  problems  of  law,  adm  nistra- 
tion,  and  procedure  in  a  fashion  that  re- 
flects a  high  degree  of  credit  on  limself 
and  on  this  body. 

I  take  special  pride  in  his  accoi  nplish- 
ments  over  the  past  dozen  years.  Our 
contacts  and  association  together  have 
extended  far  beyond  a  mere  professional 
and  official  relationship.  His  coiirtesles, 
his  devotion  to  duty,  and  my  resp  ect  for 
his  abilities  have  commanded  my  pasting 
admiration  for  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  endoi-se  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  the  Govei  nment 
Operations  Committee  resolution. 
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Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
past  few  months  there  have  beei 
bling  signs  of  disagreement  and 
ray  within  the  ranks  of  public  tel 
in   this   country.   The  Corporati^ 
Public    Broadcasting,    an    ind 
agency  established  by  Congress, 
nounced  its  intention  to  assume 
over  all  national  programing 
for  public   television.   Licensee   , 
zations.  stations,  and  production 
cies  from  coast  to  coast  have  --_ 
with  cries  of  protest  and  dismaj 
Internal  division  troubles  me 
unless   resolved,   it  obviously 
bode  well  for  the  future  of  publif 
vision. 

In  Michigan,  the  tangible   . 

the  Federal  contribution  to  the 
television  system  are  evident.  Wi 
help  of  Federal  funds,  public  .. 
stations  in  Michigan  have  grown  ir 
ber  and  in  capability.  WTVS  in 
now  in  its  17th  year  on  the  air, 
cently  been  joined  by  WGVC  in 
Rapids  and  WNPB  in  Marquette 
of  which  went  on  the  air  just  3 
ago.  These  three  stations,   along 
stations  in  East  Lansing,  Mount 
and   University  Center   have   all 
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aided  by  the  national  programing  under- 
written by  Federal  funds  and  by  public 
television  facilities  grants  from  HEW. 
But  now  what  should  be  a  healthy  part- 
nership between  CPB,  the  major  source 
of  Federal  funds,  and  the  stations  looks 
progressively  weaker. 

For  the  past  2  months,  two  distin- 
guished  representatives   of   Michigan's 
public  broadcasting  licensees — Dr.  Clif- 
ton Wharton,  Jr.,  president  of  Michigan 
State  University  and  head  of  WKAR, 
East  Lansing,  and  Mrs.  Edward  Cole 
board  member  of  WTVS  in  Detroit—^ 
have  been  on  a  negotiating  team  repre- 
senting the  views  of  the  public  television 
licensees  before  the  Corporation  for  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting.  The  existence  of  this 
special   team  suggests  a  growing  split 
between  CPB  goals  and  licensee  goals. 
That  "split"  results  from  the  CPB  effort 
to  wrest  from  station  control  all  respon- 
sibility for  selecting  and  scheduling  na- 
tional programing  and  from  CPB's  dis- 
regard for  the  wishes  of  the  local  stations 
as  to  what  programs  they  desire  to  be 
funded  for  next  season.  These  actions 
clearly  run  counter  to  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  CPB's  mandate  from  Congress. 
Congressional  support  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  funding  of  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  dates  back  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Carnegie  Com- 
mission report  on  public  broadcasting. 
Essentially,  those  recommendations  en- 
visioned   the    progressive    growth    and 
strengthening   of    an    American    public 
television  system  based  on  two  princi- 
ples: Local  control  of  programing  deci- 
sions and  long-range,  insulated  funding 
to  protect  an  otherwise  vulnerable  com- 
munications medium  from  abuse.  CPB 
was  to  act  as  a  patron  or  "guardian 
angel"  for  the  system,  but  was  specifi- 
cally forbidden  from  producing  programs 
and  from  operating  anything  resembling 
a  national  network. 

We  all  know  that  the  long-range 
financing  promise  has  not  yet  been  ful- 
filled—nearly 6  years  after  passage  of 
the  act — and  recent  CPB  announcements 
indicated  that  centralization,  not  local- 
ism, is  the  watchword  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. CPB  apparently  does  not  feel  bound 
by  the  rstrictions  imposed  on  its  activ- 
ities by  the  1967  act.  An  indication  of 
licensee  apprehension  about  CPB's  ac- 
tions is  the  fact  that  licensees,  meeting 
in  Washington  this  week  will  vote  on 
whether  to  unite  in  a  single  new  public 
television  organization.  The  purpose  of 
the  proposed  new  licensee  organization 
would  be  to  oppose  actions  taken  by  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  on 
licensee  control  of  national  programing 
and  interconnection  policy. 

Mr.  President,  the  twin  principles  of 
localism  and  long-range  insulated  fi- 
nancing were  cited  in  the  1967  Carnegie 
report  and  more  recently  they  have  been 
linked  together  by  the  administration. 
Dr.  Clay  Whitehead  of  the  Office  of  Tele- 
communications Policy  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Communi- 
cations a  few  weeks  ago  and  repeated 
the  administration  position  that  long- 
range  financing  should  not  be  considered 
until  certain  structural  changes  In  public 


broadcasting  were  made.  Dr.  Whitehead 
referred  to  President  Nixon's  concern 
that  the  fundamental  principle  of  local- 
ism was  being  lost  in  an  ever  more  cen- 
tralized public  television  system. 

Dr.  Whitehead's  testimony  prompted 
me  to  submit  to  him  a  written  list  of 
quetsions  about  his  attitudes  toward  the 
future  of  public  broadcasting.  Among  my 
questions  were  the  following: 

First.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  ap- 
parent contradiction  between  your  stated 
position  of  concern  over  the  centraliza- 
tion of  powers  in  Washington  and  the 
recent  CPB  action  which  serves  to  cen- 
tralize those  powers  in  an  even  more 
concentrated  manner? 

Second.  Where  is  the  administration's 
long-range  financing  plan  for  public 
broadcasting  which  was  promised  many 
months  ago? 

Third.  How  do  you  feel  about  public 
affairs  or  current  events  programing 
decisions  for  the  national  service? 

Fourth.  What  Is  the  role  of  the  local 
stations  with  regard  to  programing  deci- 
sions for  the  national  service? 

Dr.  Whitehead's  answers  are  not,  in 
my  view,  fully  responsive  to  my  questions. 
However,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  questions  and  the  answers  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  any 
event,  I  must  express  my  strong  dis- 
agreement with  the  conclusions  reached 
by  the  administration.  It  seems  to  me 
that,  given  the  demonstrable  need  for 
more  funds  and  for  long-range  financing 
in  public  television  and  given  the  recent 
attempt  to  centralize  decisionmaking 
power  In  an  organization  that  is  not 
under  licensee  control.  Congress  would 
be  well  advised  to  look  carefully  at  the 
status  of  public  television  today,  6  years 
after  passage  of  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Act.  The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
compare  the  goals  and  principles  of  the 
Carnegie  report  with  the  reahty  of  public 
television  as  we  see  it  today. 

At  the  very  least.  Congress  should  con- 
sider whether  significant  amendments 
should  be  added  to  the  Public  Broadcast- 
ing Act  to  spell  out  more  explicitly  the 
limitations  originally  imposed  on  the 
Corporation's  powers  and  responsibilities. 
The  most  important  of  these  limitations, 
of  course,  are  the  prohibitions  against 
program  production  and  against  control 
of  the  national  interconnection. 

Mr.  President,  public  television  simply 
cannot  survive  and  maintain  any  credi- 
bility if  it  is  continually  involved  in  a 
national  political  dispute.  Where  there  is 
a  pos.'Jibility  that  15  men  and  women, 
appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  have  ultimate  con- 
trol over  public  broadcasting's  direction 
and  goals,  public  broadcasting  is  in 
trouble.  F^irther,  I  suggest  we  redouble 
our  efforts  to  develop  a  plan  for  long- 
range  insulated  financing.  The  gravity  of 
the  present  situation — centralized  pro- 
gram control  and  no  plan  for  long-range 
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financing  even  in  evidence  on  the  hori- 
zon— dictates  that  Congress  examine 
much  more  closely  the  changing  rela- 
tionship between  the  independent  li- 
censees and  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting.  A  long-range  financing 
plan  is  long  overdue — a  plan  that  guar- 
antees insulation  for  public  television 
from  undue  control  from  any  and  all 

quarters. 

Exhibit  1 

Questions  Pbom  Senator  Hart  to  Dr.  Clay 
Whitehead 

Dr  Whitehead,  you  have  expressed  con- 
cern over  what  you  describe  as  the  centrali- 
zation of  power  In  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Service.  At  the  same  time  you  urge  that  the 
local  stations  should  be  the  primary  de- 
cision-makers  In   matters   of  programming. 

Just  recently  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  announced  that  it  was  plan- 
ning to  assume  all  responsibility  for  national 
television  programming  and  PBS,  which  is 
governed  by  a  board  with  a  majority  of  sta- 
tion representatives,  would  be  responsible 
only  for  the  operation  of  the  Interconnec- 
tion system.  A  question  which  naturally 
comes  to  mind  \s  "How  do  you.  Dr.  White- 
head, feel  about  the  apparent  contradiction 
between  your  stated  position  of  concern  over 
the  centralization  of  powers  in  Washington 
and  the  recent  CPB  action  which  serves  to 
centralize  those  powers  in  an  even  more 
concentrated  manner?" 

"Where  is  the  Administration's  long-range 
financing  plan  for  public  broadcasting  which 
was  promised  many  months  ago?" 

"How  do  you  feel  about  public  affairs  or 
current  events  programming  on  public  tele- 
vision?" 

"What  Is  the  role  of  the  local  stations 
with  regard  to  programming  decisions  for  the 
national  service?" 

(With  regard  to  last  question,  I  must 
state  my  own  prejudice  that  the  local  sta- 
tions must  have  a  major  role  in  decisions 
affecting  national  programming.  The  freedom 
to  use  or  not  use  nationally  distributed  pro- 
grams Is  not  the  same  as  playing  an  active 
role  In  the  decisions  about  which  programs 
wUl  be  offered  and  at  what  time.) 
answers  of  dr.  whitehead  to  senator  hart 

Your  other  questions  touched  on  public 
broadcasting  and  certain  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  relationship  between  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting  and  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Service. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  state  that  I  share 
your  "prejudice"  in  favor  of  local  stations 
and  the  weight  they  should  carry  in  public 
broadcasting  generally.  I  continue  to  believe, 
as  I  have  previously  Indicated,  that  decen- 
tralization of  programming  activities  should 
be  a  cornerstone  of  the  public  broadcasting 
foundation,  and  that  local  stations  should 
play  a  major  role  In  decision-making  In  mat- 
ters of  programming.  The  most  effective  way 
for  them  to  play  this  role  Is  not  to  provide 
for  some  limited  local  station  representation 
In  national  entitles  that  make  program  deci- 
sions, but  to  implement  the  plan  of  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Act,  which  gives  local 
stations  the  autonomy  and  authority  for 
complete  control  over  their  program  sched- 
ules. 

Once  this  and  other  Issues  In  public  broad- 
casting are  resolved  It  will  be  appropriate 
to  consider  long-range  financing. 

Finally,  public  affairs  and  current  events 
programming  is  an  Important  component 
of  public  television's  contribution  to  the 
flow  of  information.  Indeed,  this  type  of 
programming  Is  recognized  as  part  of  every 
broadcasters  responsibilities  under  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934. 
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While  I  support  public  affairs  and  current 
events  progranmilng  done  by  local  educa- 
tional broadcast  stations  on  public  televi- 
sion, I  have  been  concerned  about  use  of 
appropriated  funds  to  produce  and  dis- 
seminate such  programming  at  the  national 
level,  especially  with  the  tendency  of  pro- 
gram production  to  become  centralized  in 
New  York  or  Washington  based  production 
centers.  Reliance  on  federal  monies  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  affairs  programming 
Is  Inappropriate  and  potentially  dangerous. 
Robust  electronic  journalism  cannot  flour- 
ish when  federal  funds  are  used  to  support 
such  programming. 


THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE 
NATION'S  ECONOMY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
for  printing  in  the  Record  a  statement 
made  by  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council 
delineating  their  concern  for  the  present 
state  of  the  Nation's  economy  and  sug- 
gesting steps  they  feel  should  be  taken 
to  lift  America's  economy  to  a  sustained 
and  balanced  level,  to  create  jobs  and 
expand  needed  public  facilities  and  serv- 
ices. 

I  commend  the  AFL-CIO  on  their 
analysis  of  the  many  facits  of  the  eco- 
nomic problem  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  be  printed  at 
this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The  National  Economt 

The  momentum  of  the  economy's  rapid 
expansion,  which  got  under  way  last  year 
after  a  slow  start  In  1971,  Is  carrying  forward 
In  1973. 

However,  4.4  million  workers,  or  5  percent 
of  the  labor  force,  were  stiU  unemployed  in 
January  and  an  additional  2  million  workers 
were  compelled  to  work  part-time  because 
full-time  jobs  were  not  available.  In  addi- 
tion, the  recent  sharp  rise  In  the  wholesale 
prices  of  farm  products  and  processed 
foods — at  a  yearly  rate  of  45.1  percent  In  the 
three  months  from  November  to  January — 
threatens  to  reverse  the  reduced  pace  of 
Increasing  living  costs  and  undermine  the 
government's  stabilization  effort.  And  the 
continuing  deterioration  of  America's  posi- 
tion in  international  economic  relationships 
adds  uncertainty  to  business  conditions. 

The  outlook  for  economic  developments 
during  the  course  of  1973.  particularly  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  year.  Is  further  clouded. 
The  Administration's  proposed  cuts  of  essen- 
tial government  programs  and  predictions  of 
a  tightened  monetary  policy — with  interest 
rates  already  moving  up— can  bring  a  sub- 
stantial slowdown  In  the  pace  of  the  econ- 
omy's expansion.  If  they  become  a  reality. 
Moreover,  the  probable  slowing  In  the  rise 
of  consumer  expenditures,  which  account  for 
close  to  two-thirds  of  total  national  output, 
can  add  to  the  emergency  of  growing  eco- 
nomic difficulties  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Yet,  continuation  of  a  rapid  rate  of  eco- 
nomic expansion  throughout  1973 — accom- 
panied by  specific  job-creating  government 
measures — is  essential,  If  further  reduction? 
In  the  unsatisfactory  level  of  unemployment 
are  to  be  achieved,  In  this  period  of  sharply 
advancing  productivity  and  fast  growth  In 
the  civilian  labor  force. 

The  core  of  the  economy's  rapid  expansion, 
last  year,  was  in  residential  construction  and 
consumer  spending.  Housing  starts  rose  from 
the  depressed  level  of  1.4  million  in  1970  to 
2.1  mlUlon  In  1971  and  2.4  mlUlon  In  1972— 


spurred  by  government  programs,  a  wide- 
spread housing  shortage  and  Increasing  real 
Incomes  of  many  families.  The  volume  of 
consumer  expenditures,  after  accounting  for 
increased  prices,  rose  6  percent  in  1972,  fol- 
lowing a  nearly  4  percent  gain  In  the  previous 
year — reflecting  the  slower  pace  of  Inflation 
since  early  1971,  as  weU  as  Increases  In  wages, 
working  hours  and  employment  and  an  ex- 
traordinarily sharp  rise  of  installment  credit. 

But  the  home-bulldlng  Industry  states  that 
the  rise  of  housing  starts  of  the  past  two 
years  is  now  over.  At  present  high  rentals 
for  new  apartments  and  prices  of  homes, 
in  relation  to  famUy  Incomes — com- 
bined with  a  hold-down  of  government 
programs  and  anticipated  further  increases 
of  Interest  rates — housing  starts  are  expected 
to  decline  In  1973. 

In  addition,  the  pace  of  rising  consumer 
expenditures  will  probably  slow  down,  after 
the  early  months  of  the  year.  With  repay- 
ments in  Installment  debt  now  running  at 
$11.6  billion  a  month,  the  more  than  15 
percent  rise  In  the  extension  of  installment 
credit  of  1972  cannot  be  sustained  through 
1973.  The  anticipated  slowing  of  Installment 
buying  and  the  growing  burden  of  repay- 
ments mean  that  the  pace  of  rising  consumer 
expenditures,  during  the  second  part  of  the 
year,  will  Increasingly  depend  on  consumer 
buying  power  and  confldence — employment, 
wages  and  the  degree  of  advance  of  living 
costs. 

A  slackening  rise  of  consumer  spending 
durmg  the  second  half  of  the  year  and  the 
expected  decline  of  housing  starts  through 
1973  can  be  offset,  only  partially,  by  the  an- 
ticipated 14  percent  rise  of  business  invest- 
ment in  plants,  machines  and  equipment. 
During  the  latter  part  of  1973.  the  national 
economy  may  become  dominated  by  a  tem- 
porary, lopsided  boom  of  business  outlays 
for  capital  goods,  with  declines  or  slower  rates 
of  expansion  in  other  economic  sectors. 

The  foundation  for  such  a  lopsided  con- 
dition has  been  set  by  the  government-en- 
couraged, unbalanced  profit  boom,  with 
after-tax  profits  shooting  up  14  percent  In 
1971  and  about  15  percent  In  1972.  while  wage 
Increases  have  been  under  government  re- 
straint. And  this  lack  of  balance  in  the  econ- 
omy will  be  aggravated.  If  the  government 
pursues  proposed  cuts  of  essential  job-creat- 
ing programs,  while  the  growth  of  the  money 
supply  is  slowed  substantially  and  Interest 
rates  climb. 

As  the  year  progresses  to  Its  close,  such 
trends  could  produce  a  sharply  slowing  pace 
of  general  economic  expansion,  with  a  re- 
newed rise  of  unemployment. 

Government  measures  are  required  to  as- 
sure a  balanced  expansion  of  the  economy  In 
1973,  with  rising  real  Incomes  and  declining 
unemployment — decisive  and  selective  meas- 
ures to  lift  the  economy  on  a  sustained  and 
balanced  basis,  to  create  jobs  and  expand 
needed  public  facilities  and  services. 

1.  We  urge  the  Congress  to  reject  propiosals 
to  cut  or  terminate  essential  government  pro- 
grams and,  instead,  to  expand  the  operation 
of  programs  that  strengthen  American  so- 
ciety and  create  Job  opportunities. 

We  repeat  our  request  to  the  Congress  to 
adopt  an  expanded  and  strengthened  public- 
service  employment  program — federal  grants 
to  the  states  and  local  governments  for  the 
creation  of  jobs  to  provide  needed  public 
sen-lces. 

2.  Tax  Justice  and  additional  federal  rev- 
enue are  needed  and  can  be  achieved  by 
eliminating  major  loopholes  of  tax  privilege 
for  corporations  and  wealthy  famUles.  Such 
action  can  eliminate  the  continuing  federal 
budget  deficits  that  have  resulted  from  the 
effects  of  the  1969-1970  recession  and  the 
grant  of  bUllons  of  dollars  of  special  tax  sub- 
sidles  to  business. 
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3.  We  urge  the  Congress  to  direct 
eral  Reserve  System  to  allocate  a 
available  bank  credit,  at  reasonable 
rates,  to  effectuate  the  construction 
Ing  and  community  facilities.  We 
the  Congress  to  require  pension 
trust  accounts  of  banks  to  Invest  a 
tlon  of  these  moneys  In  low-  and 
Income  housing.  Socially  Important 
need  protection  against  the 
the  money  market  so  that  In  period 
money  all  available  credit  is  not 
to  corporate  Interests  at  the  expense 
public  good  as  Is  the  case  now 

A  Congressional  review  of  the  entire 
eral  Reserve  System  and  the  natlon'i 
etary  policy  is  long  overdue — to  bring 
lea's  central  bank  fully  Into  the  federil 
ernment  structure,  to  provide  Improve  i 
dlnatlon  of  the  nation's  monetary  policy 
to   make   the   Board   of   Governors 
managing  boards  of  the  district  banl!^ 
representative  of  the  major  groups 
economy.  Including  workers  and 

4.  We  urge  the  Administration 
Congress  to  eliminate  the  inequities 
slst  In  the  economic  stabilization 

6.  We  call  on  the  Congress  for 
action  to  Increase  the  federal  mlnlmuih 
and  to  extend  the  coverage  of  the  FalJ 
Standards  Act  to  the  millions  of 
workers  who  are  still  outside  of  thd 
protection. 

6.  We   urge   the   Administration 
Congress  to  adopt  and  pursue  a 
slve  policy  to  halt  the  continuing 
tlon  of  America's  position  In  the  worlc 
omy — to  stop  the  export  of  America  a 
and  undermining  of  the  nation's 
base,   to   regulate    the   export   of 
technology  and  capital,  to  eliminate 
and    other    Incentives    that    encourage 
companies  to  expand  their  operations 
elgn  countries  and  to  curb  the  rising 
Imports  that  displace  American 
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BLUEPRINT    FOR    A    CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  for  thje  past 
several  years,  the  distinguished  feenior 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Perc-s)  has 
been  a  leader  In  corrections  refoni.  We 
all  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  far  his 
contributions  in  this  field. 

Last  July,  the  Penitentiaries  Su  )com- 
mittee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee held  hearings  on  the  Federal  Correc- 
tions Reorganization  Act.  introduced  by 
Senator  Percy.  As  a  foUowup  to  those 
hearings.  I  would  like  for  my  colleagues 
to  have  available  to  them  an  articlfe  that 
Senator  Percy  wrote  for  the  Amsrlcan 
Criminal  Law  Review,  volume  11,  fJo.  1, 
1972. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator's  article  app  jar  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  uticle 
wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R  xord, 
as  follows: 
The    Federal    Corrkctions    Reorganisation 

Act;    Blueprint  for   a   Criminal  Justice 

System 

(By  the  Honorable  Charles  Perct) 

INTRODtlCnON 

Tne  "criminal  Justice  sysetm"  Is  a  Jhrase 
widely  used  to  describe  the  combined  func- 
tions of  our  police,  our  courts  and  our 
prisons.  The  system  strives  to  ensure  i  rotec- 
tlon  for  potential  victims,  fairness  a  id  re- 
habilitation for  offendera.  and  Justice  'or  all. 
To  accomplish  these  goals  w©  atteaxpt  to 
employ  a  system  of  coordinated.  Interdepend- 


ent efforts  between  the  police,  courts  and 
prisons.  This  so-called  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem, however,  neither  dispenses  Justice  nor 
even  vaguely  resembles  a  system. 

Overview  of  the  present  system 
Statistics  compiled  over  the  past  twelve 
years  confirm  that  our  prior  efforts  have  been 
wholly  Inadequate.  WhUe  our  population  rose 
13.3%  between  1960  and  1970,  reported  inci- 
dents of  violent  crime  and  property  crime 
rose  156%  and  180%  respectively.'  But  even 
these  estimates  fall  to  fully  expose  our  fail- 
ures, particularly  because  they  exclude 
"white  collar"  crimes  such  as  embezzlement, 
tax  fraud  and  prlce-flxlng  and  only  reflect 
Increases  In  the  numb^*  of  crimes  reported 
to  authorities.' 

Furthermore,  only  one  out  of  every  70  re- 
ported crimes  results  In  an  Individual  being 
charged,  convicted,  sentenced  and  Incarcer- 
ated.' But  even  those  we  bring  within  the 
system  have  failed  to  respond  to  our  efforts. 
About  80%  of  all  felonies  are  committed  by 
repeaters  •  and  about  two-thirds  of  all  prison 
Inmates  have  been  In  prison  previously.* 

There  have  been  efforts  to  reform  the  sys- 
tem," but  too  often  these  efforts  have  been 
haphazard  and  piecemeal.  Attention  Is  often 
focused  upon  one  aspect  of  the  system  while 
another  equally  Important  and  vitally  re- 
lated aspect  is  completely  Ignored.  The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  Reform  and  Criminal 
Procedures  Act  of  1970,'  for  example,  mod- 
ernizes courtroom  management  procedures, 
but  leaves  the  other  parts  of  the  system,  par- 
ticularly the  prisons,  virtually  unable  to  cope 
with  the  Inevitable  result  of  Its  reforms — 
a  massive  Influx  of  new  cases. 

In  hearings  held  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Business,  Commerce  and  the 
Judiciary  of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  consequences  of  piecemeal 
reform  were  dramatically  described.  Because 
of  the  new  procedures  implemented  by  the 
Act,  prosecutions  In  the  District  were  esti- 
mated to  Increase  from  2.150  In  1970  to  ap- 
proximately 5,200  In  1973."  This,  In  turn,  was 
expected  to  Increase  the  overall  number  of 
offenders  committed  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Department  of  Corrections  from  3,972 
In  September  of  1970  to  an  estimated  5.258 
by  the  end  of  June.  1972."  But  facilities  have 
not  expanded  to  meet  the  needs.  In  fact,  the 
Department  of  Corrections  now  seriously 
contemplates  the  use  of  10  railroad  cars  to 
house  200  Inmates  In  order  to  relieve  severe 
overcrowding.'" 

At  the  federal  level,  the  corrections  crisis 
Is  no  less  severe.  Perhaps  there  Is  no  better 
example  of  a  completely  overburdened  agen- 
cy than  the  United  States  Board  of  Parole." 
With  only  eight  members  and  a  staff  of  eight 
hearing  examiners,  the  Board  assumed  re- 
sponsibility for  over  20,000  prisoners  In  flscal 
1970.'="  During  that  year,  the  Board  Issued 
17,453  ofBclal  decisions,"  each  requiring  the 
concurrence  of  at  least  two  members.  Thus, 
nearly  35,000  Individual  decisions  were  made 
by  only  eight  men. 

Another  factor,  however,  compounds  the 
problem.  In  addition  to  making  these  deci- 
sions, the  members  and  examiners  conducted 
1 1 ,784  personal  hearings  In  prisons  across  the 
nation."  Were  the  Board  members  to  have 
the  patience  of  Job  and  the  wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon, they  still  could  not  make  35,000  In- 
dividual decisions  and  conduct  thousands  of 
hearings  in  one  year  with  anything  approach- 
ing the  care  and  cloee  personal  attention 
that  both  the  prisoner  and  society  deserve. 

At  the  operational  level,  the  burdens  are 
also  overwhelming.  A  mere  640  federal  pro- 
bation officers  supervise  42,541  people."  The 
resulting  average  caseload,  66  per  officer.  Is 
nearly  twice  that  recommended."  In  large 
metropolitan  areas,  however,  each  officer  Is 
burdened  with  over  100  cases.'" 
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Response  to  the  criminal  justice  crisis 

The  Inadequacies  of  the  criminal  Justice 
system  have  not  gone  unnoticed,  however. 
Everyone  from  the  President  to  the  Chief 
Justice  has  pointed  to  the  stunning  faUure 
of  the  system  to  serve  and  protect  society.  In 
the  corrections  area,  for  example.  President 
Nixon  has  pointed  out: 

"The  varioxis  stages  of  rehabilitation  ai« 
often  poorly  coordinated  at  present.  The  of- 
fender cannot  proceed  In  an  orderly  manner 
from  confinement  to  work  release  to  release 
under  supervision  and  finally  to  an  unsu- 
pervised release.  The  unification  of  the  vari- 
ous programs  Involved  could  bring  to  this 
process  the  coordination  and  sense  of  pro- 
gression it  badly  needs."  '» 

Fortunately,  however,  many  have  offered 
new  Ideas  as  well  as  condemnations.  Since 
1967,  four  presidential  commissions,  dozens 
of  legislative  reports  and  the  authors  of  more 
than  500  books  and  articles  have  recom- 
mended reform  of  our  correctional  system." 
But  despite  these  suggestions  and  others 
made  as  early  as  1929  by  the  Wlckersham 
Commission,  we  have  taken  no  positive  steps 
towards  overhauling  this  tragically  inade- 
quate system. 

I  am  not  an  expert  In  the  area  of  criminal 
Justice.  My  background  Is  in  business,  and 
during  my  years  In  the  Senate,  I  have  at- 
tempted to  scrutinize  the  operations  of  the 
government  by  using  the  same  commonsense 
approach  I  once  applied  to  business  organi- 
zations. Consequently,  the  President  has 
given  me  the  responsibility  of  Introducing 
and  managing  four  major  Executive  Reor- 
ganization bills  now  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress.2»  The  need  for  these  bills  Is  great,  but 
nowhere  Is  the  need  for  reorganization 
greater  than  In  the  criminal  Justice  system. 

Federal  Corrections  Reorganization  Act 

For  these  reasons,  I  Introduced  the  Federal 
Corrections  Reorganization  Act.  S.  3185,  on 
February  17,  1972."  This  bUl  attempts  to 
reorganize  the  federal  system  of  Justice  by 
providing  a  new  structure  m  which  to  In- 
corporate many  suggestions  that  have  been 
made,  but  never  fully  Implemented.  To  sup- 
plement the  structural  reform,  the  bill 
creates  new  programs  that  have  been  sug- 
gested and  tested  by  some  of  the  most  re- 
spected people  In  the  field  of  criminal 
Justice.^ 

As  President  Nixon  has  observed,  however, 
"  'reform'  as  an  abstraction  is  something  that 
everybody  Is  for,  but  reform  as  a  specific 
Is  something  that  a  lot  of  people  are 
against,"  =»  I  have  found  this  to  be  true  con- 
cerning prison  reform.  Although  I  have  re- 
ceived much  favorable  comment  on  the  bill, 
and  everyone  has  agreed  that  something 
should  be  done,  many  people  are  reluctant 
to  discard  the  present  system. 

By  utilizing  a  forum  such  as  this  article, 
I  hope  to  stimulate  critical  comments  that 
will  Improve  the  bill."  I  originally  Introduced 
the  legislation,  not  because  I  considered  It 
to  be  the  final  solution  to  the  problems  of 
the  criminal  Justice  system  (because  It  Is 
not) ,  but  because  I  felt  It  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  catalyst  for  the  generation  of  thought, 
comment,  and  hopefully,  some  results.  The 
following  analysis  will  Illustrate  how  the  Act 
changes  the  current  system  and  will  outline 
the  new  organization  that  would  be  created, 
the  new  programs  that  would  be  encouraged, 
and  the  results  that  should  be  achieved. 

It  should  be  kept  In  mind,  however,  that 
this  Is  an  organizational  bill.  We  are  all 
cognizant  of  the  need  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems that  foster  and  promote  crime,  and  oxix 
efforts  In  this  regard  should  continue  un- 
abated. Nevertheless,  while  we  attempt  to 
solve  these  long-term  problems,  we  should 
neither  Ignore  the  problems  Inherent  in  the 
structure  of  the  present  system  nor  fall  to 
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reform  It  so  It  may  effectively  meet  the  chal- 
lenge posed  daUy  by  crime  In  our  nation. 

TTTLE  I — FEDERAL  CORRECTIONS  ADVISORY 

co-UNcn. 

In  1950,  Congress  enacted  18  U3.C.  6002, 
authorizing  the  creation  of  an  "Advisory 
corrections  CouncU"  to:  "Improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  Justice  and  assvu-e 
the  coordination  and  Integration  of  policies 
respecting  the  disposition,  treatment,  and 
correction  of  all  persons,  convicted  of  offenses 
against  the  United  States.  It  shall  also  con- 
sider measures  to  promote  the  prevention 
of  crime  and  delinquency  (and),  suggest 
appropriate  studies  in  this  connection  to  be 
undertaken  by  agencies  both  public  and 
private."  ■ 

The  potential  embodied  In  the  enabling 
legislation,  however,  has  not  been  realized. 
While  our  crime  rate  has  skyrocketed  and  oup 
system  of  Justice  has  staggered,  the  Advisory 
Corrections  Council  has  failed  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years.  No  one  Is  even  sure 
when  the  members  of  the  Council  last  got 
together.* 

The  role  of  that  Council,  as  It  is  delineated 
by  statute.  Is  an  Important  one;  yet,  today 
that  role  1b  not  adequately  filled.  In  response 
to  President  Nixon's  memorandum  of  Nov- 
ember 13,  1969,*'  the  Inter-Agency  Council  on 
Corrections  was  established  within  the  Exec- 
utive branch  to  perform  a  similar  function. 
According  to  Its  Director,  Norman  Carlson, 
this  Council  has  three  goals : 

1)  Develop  recommendations  for  national 
policies  and  priorities  in  corrections. 

2)  Develop  strategies  and  mechanisms  to 
Implement  national  corrections  policies  and 
priorities. 

3)  Deevlop  methods  of  maintaining  closer 
coordination  between  federal  agencies,  pri- 
vate Industry,  labor,  and  state  and  local  Juris- 
dictions In  an  endeavor  to  develop  better 
tools  as  aids  In  the  correction  of  the 
offender." 

Although  I  think  the  Inter-Agency  Coun- 
cil Is  a  step  In  the  right  direction,  more  co- 
ordination Is  needed.  It  Is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Congress  to  take  the  Initiative,  to 
build  on  the  present  foundation  and  thereby 
to  bring  some  order  out  of  the  chaos  that 
now  exists  In  our  criminal  Justice  system. 

One  experience  will  Illustrate  the  present 
extent  of  the  confusion.  I  was  Interested  to 
know  exactly  how  much  money  was  being 
spent  by  the  federal  government  for  pro- 
grams designed  to  benefit  the  criminal 
offender.  I  soon  found,  however,  that  no  one 
knew  either  the  total  amount  being  ^ent 
or  how  many  were  spending.  Consequently, 
on  October  28,  1971,  I  requested  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  to  Initi- 
ate an  Investigation  In  an  attempt  to  answer 
this  simple  question. 

The  efficiency  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  is  weU  known,  yet  despite  its  efficiency. 
It  took  more  than  half  a  year  for  Q.A.O.  to 
obtain  the  Information  I  requested.  Seven 
months  later,  on  May  17,  1972,  I  received 
the  report  of  the  Comptroller  General.  It 
Identified  11  different  federal  departments 
and  agencies  which  were  conducting  pro- 
grams designed  to  benefit  the  criminal  of- 
fender, programs  that  together  cost  $192 
million  per  year.™ 

Although  the  programs  Identified  were  all 
worthwhile,  no  one  knew  what  the  govern- 
ment as  a  whole  was  doing.  Thus  there  was  a 
real  danger  that  these  programs  might  be 
operating  at  cross-purposes.  We  were  spend- 
ing close  to  $200  million  per  year  In  such  a 
totally  uncoordinated  manner  that  It  took 
more  than  a  half  of  a  year  Just  to  find  the 
programs.  If  a  business  were  to  operate  In 
this  manner.  It  would  soon  be  bankrupt. 

The  results  of  this  Inquiry,  I  believe,  pres- 
ent dramatic  evidence  of  the  need  for  a  co- 
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ordlnatlng  body  to  monitor  the  various  pub- 
lic and  private  activities  In  this  area,  and  to 
recommend  alternative  approaches  to  the 
government.  I  believe  that  the  Federal  Cor- 
rections Advisory  CouncU,  established  In 
Title  I  of  S.  3185  fills  this  need. 

The  membership  of  such  a  Council  must 
be  diverse  and  professional,  grounded  In  both 
practicality  and  academla.  The  Council,  as 
I  promise  It,  would  be  composed  of  two  for- 
mer federal  prisoners,  two  criminologists,  an 
attorney,  a  former  or  retired  federal  Judge, 
two  law  enforcement  officials,  two  sociolo- 
gists, two  psychologists,  one  person  represent- 
ing the  communications  media  and  one  per- 
son, with  some  knowledge  and  interest  in 
this  area,  who  may  not  fit  Into  any  particular 
category.  In  addition,  various  officials  of  the 
government  would  serve  as  ex-officlo  mem- 
bers of  the  Council. 

The  CoxmcU  would  have  three  main  pur- 
poses: 

1)  to  exercise  an  Investigative  and  advisory 
role  In  the  overseeing  and  direction  of  the 
federal  corrections  system; 

2)  to  recommend  standards  and  guidelines 
for  States  to  meet  in  order  for  them  to  be 
eligible  to  receive  grants  under  any  federal 
program  Involving  state  law  enforcement 
and  correctional  agencies.  Including  the  re- 
organization of  their  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  rest  of 
the  bill;  and 

3)  to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  study, 
planning  and  dissemination  of  Information 
m  the  field  of  corrections.*' 

To  achieve  these  ends,  the  Council  would 
establish  a  study  center  at  which  Informa- 
tion could  be  coUected  and  disseminated.  It 
would  sponsor  seminars  for  Judges,  attorneys, 
correctional  officers,  and  all  others  who  are 
part  of  the  criminal  Justice  system  In  order 
to  make  them  more  aware  of  their  place  In 
an  Integrated  scheme. 

Out  of  such  a  structure  would  emerge  the 
new  Ideas  and  suggestions  necessary  for  more 
efficient  operations  of  ovir  correctional  sys- 
tem. More  specifically,  the  Council  wo\Ud  rec- 
ommend a  complete  reorganization  of  fed- 
eral correctional  facilities  for  the  purpose  of 
Increasing  the  alternative  means  available 
for  disposition  of  Individual  cases.  After 
regular  meetings  It  would  also  Issue  yearly 
reports  to  the  three  branches  of  government, 
recommending  what  courses  of  action  each 
should  follow  to  keep  the  system  operating 
at  peak  efficiency,  without  sacrificing  Justice 
and  safety  for  all  citizens. 

The  experience  of  groups  such  as  the  Vera 
Institute  of  Justice  In  New  York  and  the 
EXCEL  program  In  Indiana  would  also  as- 
sist the  Council  In  its  efforts.**  The  success 
of  these  groups  would  be  made  part  of  the 
system,  and  their  observations  would  be  in- 
valuable In  the  Initial  stages  of  reform.  We 
need  some  central  body  that  can  collect  such 
Information  and  bring  It  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  are  working  In  this  area.  Prop- 
erly organized,  such  data  wUl  serve  as  a 
catalyst  for  new  Ideas  and  programs." 

The  Council  established  by  Title  I  of  S. 
3185  would  perform  these  functions  and.  I 
believe,  perform  them  well.  We  must  stop 
mindlessly  discussing  and  creating  Innumer- 
able councils  and  boards,  while  allowing 
other  such  bodies,  without  clear-cut  charters 
and  sufficiently  diverse  membership,  to  lan- 
guish In  the  statute  books.  These  sham  or- 
ganizations give  the  appearance  of  coordi- 
nation without  providing  Its  benefits.  We 
need  to  establish  an  effective  body  that  will 
have  both  the  authority  and  the  responsibil- 
ity to  find  new  solutions  to  old  problems  In 
a  way  that  will  truly  serve  the  needs  of  con- 
temporary society. 

TTTUS    n FEDERAL    CIRCDTr    OFFENDER 

DISPOSITION  BOARD 

In  order  to  establish  some  consistency  In 
the  operational  phase  of  criminal  Justice,  we 
need  an  overall  authority  to  assume  responsi- 


bility for  the  administration  of  the  new  or- 
ganization. At  present,  the  federal  courts 
lack  such  an  authority  and,  as  a  result,  do 
not  apply  uniform  standards  In  dealing  vTlth 
offenders  who  are  brought  before  the  bench. 
This  lack  of  uniformity  Is  most  conspicuous 
in  the  sentences  Imposed  by  federal  Judges. 
In  1965,  for  Instance,  the  average  length  of 
prison  sentences  for  narcotics  violations  was 
83  months  in  the  10th  Circuit,  but  only  44 
months  in  the  3rd  Circuit."  Similarly,  dur- 
ing 1962,  the  average  sentence  for  forgery 
ranged  from  a  high  of  68  months  in  the 
Northern  District  of  Mississippi  to  a  low  of 
7  months  In  the  Southern  District  of  Missis- 
sippi." Faced  with  such  Inequality,  we  can 
only  agree  with  the  conclxislon  of  the  former 
Attorney  General  and  later  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Robert  Jackson: 

"It  Is  obviously  repugnant  to  one's  sense  of 
Justice  that  Judgment  meted  out  to  an  offen- 
der should  be  dependent  in  large  part  on  s 
purely  fortuitous  circumstance;  namely,  the 
personality  of  the  particular  Judge  before 
whom  the  case  happens  to  come  for  dfspoel- 
tlon.» 

This  inconsistency  was  also  clearly  Illus- 
trated at  workshop  sessions  of  the  Federal 
Instlute  on  Disparity  of  Sentences.^*  Judges 
were  given  sets  of  facts  for  several  offen- 
ders and  offenses  and  were  asked  what  sen- 
tences they  would  have  Imposed.  In  one 
case  Involving  tax  evasion,  of  54  Judges  who 
responded,  three  Judges  voted  for  a  fine 
only;  23  voted  for  probation;  and,  28  voted 
for  prison  terms  ranging  from  less  than  one 
year  to  five  years."  As  a  result  of  this  type  of 
experiment,  Judges  themselves  have  at- 
tempted to  resolve  these  discrepancies  by 
meeting  to  study  various  sentencing  tech- 
niques." 

While  these  trends  are  encouraging,  we 
must  not  fiill  to  appreciate  the  time  and 
energy  that  would  be  consumed  If  we  leave 
the  solution  of  the  disparity  problem  to  an 
already  overworked  Judiciary.  If  we  Impose 
this  added  burden  upon  our  Judges,  we  can 
only  diminish  their  effectiveness.  The  task 
of  providing  for  a  coordinated  sentencing 
policy  In  the  federal  Judicial  system  should 
be  given  to  a  body  that  is  better  stilted  to 
that  type  of  problem.  Since  the  problem  Is 
national  in  scope,  a  national  body  Is  needed. 

Title  n  of  S.  3185  would  establish  a  Federal 
Circuit  Offender  Disposition  Board  (the  Cir- 
cuit Board]  to  handle  precisely  this  type  of 
problem.  The  11  board  members,  each  repre- 
senting a  federal  circuit,  would  be  drawn 
from  the  fields  of  corrections,  psychiatry, 
psychology,  sociology,  law,  medicine,  and 
education  among  others.  It  would  set  national 
guidelines  for  the  Imposition  of  sentences 
but  would  not  arbitrarily  Impose  Its  will  upon 
every  federal  Judge  In  the  country.  We  do 
not  now,  nor  should  we  ever  contemplate 
complete  uniformity  of  sentencing,  for  such 
a  practice  would  Ignore  the  need  for  Indi- 
vidualized, If  not  personalized,  attention  for 
a  particular  offender.  The  Circuit  Board,  how- 
ever, would  help  the  federal  Judiciary  to 
function  harmoniously  as  a  component  part 
of  an  Integrated  system  of  Justice, 

Nor  would  the  Circuit  Board  be  concerned 
with  Just  one  facet  of  the  criminal  Justice 
system.  Questions  Involving  ball,  alternative 
programs,  parole  and  Incarceration  are  Inte- 
gral parts  of  the  sentencing  function  and 
should  all  be  confronted  at  the  national  level. 
To  meet  this  need,  the  Circuit  Board  would 
cUso  establish  guidelines  for  federal  courts 
In  pre-trial  release,  diversion  In  lieu  of  prose- 
cution, probation,  parole,  diversion  In  lieu 
of  Incarceration,  and  Incarceration. 

The  Circuit  Board  would  also  hear  appeals 
from  decisions  concerning  parole,  SlnQe  It 
would  also  establish  national  policy  on  parole. 
It  Is  the  logical  body  to  handle  appeals  of 
this  nature.  In  this  regard.  It  would  be  much 
like  the  present  United  States  Board  of 
Parole,  except  that  It  would  be  relieved  of 
the    day-to-day    decisionmaking    rMponal- 
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blllty."  Under  the  new  system  wbl^sb 
would   establish,    the   operational 
would  be  made  on  a  local  level,  allowing 
Circuit  Board  to  concentrate  on 
of  policy  and  conducting  appellate 

Each    member    of    the    Circuit 
representative  for  a  federal   clrcxilt 
oversee  the  direction  and  operatl  in 
various   local    (District)    boards 
circuit.   In   essence,   a   pyramidal 
would  be  established,  thus  providing 
tinulty  of  responsibility  and  a  decli  ion 
Ing  procedure  that  separates  policy 
tlon  from  operational  detail. 
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When  a  person  is  apprehended 
with  the  commission  of  a  federal 
steps  through  which  he  proceeds 
rest  to  release,  should  be  monitored 
rected  by  one  authority.  At  present 
of  setting  bail,  pretrial  procedure! 
t  nclng  Investigations,  tests  and 
to  determine  prison  assignments 
bUlty  for  parole  are  all  determined 
rate  agencies,  with  little  or  no 
among  them.'''  As  a  result,  an  offender 
shunted  from  agency  to  office,  to 
to  board,  thus  minimizing  the 
each  body  and  reducing  the  possibU^y 
effective     rehabilitation.     Neither 
dividual  offender  nor  society  is  serve^ 
a  haphazard  process. 

The  Reorganization  Act  woxild 
present  hodgepodge  with  a  networl ; 
trlct     Court     Offender     Disposition 
(District  Boards)  to  supervise  the 
of  the  system  components  In  each 
The  membership  of  a  District  Boafd 
represent   the   same   diverse 
that   of   the   Circuit   Board,   but 
varying  caseload  of  Individual 
number  of  people  on  each  of  thei^ 
vary." 

The     District     Boards     are 
achieve  two  major  goals: 
unification.  In  the  parole  area,  for 
no  longer  would  35,000  individual 
be  made  and  11,784  personal 
ducted   by   16   Parole   Board 
examiners,  located  thousands  of  ml]es 
with  little  or  no  time  to 
with   any  degree  of  personalized 
Instead,   each  District  Board  woul< . 
an  average  of  about  400  cases  per 
detailed  attention  for  each. 

This  process  of  regionalizatlon  Is 
the  least  controversial  aspect  of 
Regionalizatlon  of  decision-making, 
right   to  appeal  to  a  national  bod;' 
only  logical  way  to  deal  with  the 
ber  of  cases  passing  through  our 
Justice  system  each  year.  In  fact, 
approach  has  long  been  used  by 
trial  court  system.  Our  Judicial 
come  a  long  way  since  the  days 
would  ride  a  circuit,  yet  our  paroh 
has  barely  moved.  The  reglonallzatu  n 
clslon-maklng  would  belatedly  bring 
role  process  Into  the  twentieth 
Unification  Is  a  much  more 
cept  to  implement  since  few 
are  willing  to  dismantle  themselvei 
alone,  however,  the  present  system 
tlnue  to  function  with  the  speed 
tlon  of  an  amoeba.  Perhaps  we 
this  type  of  resistance  to  change 
areas  of  our  society,  but  we  can  111 
expend  our  money  and  patience 
for  a  criminal  Justice  system  that 
a  rate  of  falliu'e  fast  approaching 

There  has  been  quite  a  bit  of 
to  whether  we  might  not  solve  the 
by  grafting  new  procedures  and 
the    old    system.    This    approach, 
would  further  tax  an  already 
system  and  only  Increase  the  already 
erable  Inefficiency.  The  only  way  t< 
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the  problem  Is  to  scrap  the  unworkable  sys- 
tem and  replace  It  with  one  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  both  offender  and  society. 

The  new  system  must  be  designed  with 
care.  It  must  ensure  professionalism  and  per- 
sonal attention.  It  mvist  guarantee  fairness 
and  provide  officials  with  sufficient  time  to 
carefully  consider  all  of  the  factors  relevant 
to  a  proper  sentencing  or  parole  decision.  But 
more  than  this,  any  new  system  should  be 
Just  that — a  system,  coordinated  and  Inte- 
grated with  the  other  aspects  of  the  criminal 
Justice  process.  Similar  functions  should  be 
performed  by  a  single  body,  a  body  that  pro- 
vides a  reservoir  of  expertise  upon  which 
other  parts  of  the  system  can  rely  for  sound 
recommendations  and  efficient  operations.  By 
imlfylng  these  various  functions  within  the 
District  Boards,  such  a  coordinated  system 
would  emerge. 

THE    OPERATION    OF   THE    NEW    SYSTEM 

Pre-trial  procedures 

After  arrest  each  defendant  would  be  as- 
signed to  the  District  Board  which  would 
promptly  recommend  the  proper  ball  to  be 
set.  At  this  point,  the  District  Board  would 
become  acquainted  with  the  Individual  by 
conducting  a  relatively  cursory  examination 
into  the  defendant's  background.  Since  It 
would  be  futile  for  someone  else  to  repeat  the 
same  investigation  at  a  later  point  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, the  process  of  sifting  through  the 
Information  would  be  performed  with  an  eye 
towards  later  stages  of  the  process. 

This  Information  would  be  distilled  into 
a  formal  report  for  use  at  a  precharge  confer- 
ence attended  by  counsel  for  the  defense 
and  the  prosecuting  attorney.  Unlike  the 
plea-bargalnlng  conference  commonly  held, 
the  primary  concern  of  the  participants 
would  not  be  the  quickest  disposition  of  the 
case  at  hand,"  but  rather  the  determination 
of  the  appropriateness  of  noncriminal  dis- 
position for  the  offender.** 

Not  every  defendant  ought  to  be  prose- 
cuted. Chief  Judge  Harold  H.  Greene  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  testified  before  the 
Congress  on  June  23.  1971  that  "present  court 
figures  suggest  that  perhaps  as  many  as 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
cases  prosecuted  annually  might  be  diverted 
from  the  criminal  Justice  system  if  a  narcot- 
ics pretrial  diversion  project  were  fully  im- 
plemented." «  In  the  same  way  confirmed 
alcoholics  should  not  be  processed  through 
the  criminal  Justice  system.  Sick  people  will 
not  benefit  from  legal  Interference  and  the 
system  will  only  be  stlfied  by  their  sheer 
numbers." 

Certainly  the  federal  system  will  not  be 
plagued  by  relatively  large  numbers  of  al- 
coholics or  drug  addicts,  but  If  they  do  find 
their  way  Into  the  system,  there  should  be  a 
procedure  whereby  they  can  be  diverted  from 
the  legal  system  Into  medical  facilities.  Both 
they  and  society  will  benefit  from  this  di- 
version since  there  Is  little  use  In  prosecuting 
a  sick  person  for  having  exhibited  the  symp- 
toms of  his  disease. 

Likewise,  there  are  offenders  who  may  not 
be  sick  but  whose  problems  can  be  better 
lealt  with  by  a  diversion  project  than  by  pros- 
ecution. In  New  York,  for  Instance,  the  VERA 
Insltute  of  Justice  sponsored  the  Manhattan 
Court  Employment  Project,  a  program  de- 
signed to  divert  defendants  who  could  bene- 
fit from  some  tjrpe  of  vocational  training. 
Alcoholics  and  drug  addicts  were  specifically 
excluded  from  this  project  and  the  results 
were  dramatic.  The  average  rate  of  arrest 
among  active  participants  was  .039%  during 
the  second  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1971-72,*" 
partly  because  the  project  established  a  reg- 
ular procedure  for  screening  defendants  and 
evaluating  the  chances  for  successful  diver- 
sion In  lieu  of  prosecution.  Great  attention 
was  given  to  ensuring  that  the  offender  would 
be  helped  and  society  protected. 

If  we  want  a  correctional  system  that  pays 
for  Itself  many  times  over  by  truly  helping 


to  "correct"  an  offender,  we  must  utilize 
programs  such  as  this.  The  Precharge  Confer- 
ence would  provide  an  opportunity  to  make 
these  rational  decisions,  based  upon  sound 
background  developed  by  the  District  Board. 

Placement  in  a  diversionary  program,  of 
course,  would  depend  upon  the  consent  of  the 
particular  defendant.  The  charges  would  be 
held  In  abeyance  until  such  time  as  the  de- 
fendant either  demonstrates  his  successful 
completion  of  his  diversion  project,  or  is 
terminated.  A  necessary  compliment  to  any 
program  of  this  kind,  however,  is  an  Inten- 
sive counseling  apparatus  supervised  by  the 
District  Board." 

If  the  experience  of  the  aforementioned 
projects  were  Indicative  of  the  successes  the 
new  system  will  bring,  there  would  be  a  sub- 
stantial benefit  to  society  In  terms  of  reduced 
crime.  The  savings  to  society  derived  from 
the  reduction  of  crime  as  well  as  the  Improve- 
ment In  the  quality  of  our  human  resources 
would  more  than  offset  any  Increased  costs 
of  th©  re-organizatlon.  Diversion  projects 
have  proven  their  worth.  The  system  should, 
therefore,  be  redesigned  so  that  diversion 
decisions  can  be  intelligently  made. 

Sentencing 
If  the  defendant  were  prosecuted  and  con- 
victed, the  District  Board  would  again  play  a 
very  Important  role.  As  previously  noted, 
many  Judges  will  disagree  on  the  proper  dis- 
position of  a  convicted  defendant  in  a  par- 
ticular case.  But  under  S.  3185,  the  Circuit 
Board  will  have  established  board  national 
sentencing  guidelines.  Within  these  guide- 
lines. It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Dis- 
trict Board  to  recommend  the  sentence  that 
should  be  Imposed  upon  the  offender.  It 
would  base  Its  recommendation  not  only  upon 
the  professional  background  of  Its  members, 
but  also  upon  the  substantial  amount  of  In- 
formation It  has  accumulated  during  prose- 
cution. 

At  present,  pre-sentence  reports  are  widely 
used  for  Informational  purposes.'"'"  These  re- 
ports are  prepared  by  probation  officers  who 
not  only  have  a  caseload  two  to  three  times 
greater  than  that  recommended,  but  who  also 
serve  as  parole  officers  as  well.  Because  of 
their  burdensome  caseloads,  they  do  not  have 
the  time  to  prepare  a  complete  presentence 
report.  Under  the  new  system,  the  local  board 
report  would,  of  course,  recommend  the  pen- 
alty to  be  imposed,  such  as  probation,  a  fine, 
an  alternative  to  Incarceration,  or  Incarcera- 
tion. But  the  report  would  also  Include  two 
new  and  very  significant  elements.  The  pur- 
pose or  reason  for  imposing  the  sentence  and 
the  goals  the  offender  must  attain  in  order 
to  obtain  release  from  the  court's  Jurisdic- 
tion." 

The  Supreme  Court  has  noted  four  pur- 
poses for  Imposing  a  sentence:  1)  deterrence 
of  similar  crimes,  2)  protection  of  society. 
3)  discipline  of  the  offender,  and  4)  rehabili- 
tation of  the  offender."  There  may  be  other 
valid  reasons,  yet  too  often  these  are  never 
articulated  by  the  court,  let  alone  under- 
stood by  the  offender.  In  S.  3185,  the  District 
Board  would  make  It  clear  why  a  sentence 
was  Imposed. 

By  establishing  corrections  goals  for  offend- 
ers we  will  transform  sentencing  Into  a 
meaningful,  achievement-oriented  process. 
The  sentence  will  be  shaped  to  correspond 
with  the  offender's  needs,  thus  Improving 
the  chances  of  successful  rehabilitation.  More 
specifically, 

"[a]  detailed  Judicial  determination  of  the 
specific  goal  to  be  attained  by  supervised 
confinement  would  provide  administrators 
with  guides  for  shaping  the  Individual's  cor- 
rectional experience  as  well  tis  serve  as  a 
benchmark  by  which  the  progress  and  nature 
of  each  prisoner's  treatment  within  the  in- 
stitution could  be  Judged."  " 

The  new  procedures  In  S.  3185  would  give 
the  sentencing  process  the  attention  and  pro- 
fessionalism It  has  long  deserved.  In  a  society 
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Interested  in  the  rights  of  the  accused,  we 
have  tended  to  focus  all  of  our  attention  on 
arrest  and  trial.  But  It  Is  probably  more  Im- 
portant to  society  to  effectively  deal  with  a 
criminal  after  w©  have  convicted  him.  The 
courts  themselves  have  recognized  the  mis- 
placed emphasis  by  focusing  more  directly 
upon  sentencing  procedures,  prison  condi- 
tions and  parole  practices."  The  time  has  long 
passed  for  the  process  of  sentencing  to  be 
elevated  to  a  more  professional  status. 

A  report,  prepared  for  me  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  on  September  30,  1971,  examined 
the  procedures  for  sentencing  criminals  In 
foreign  countries.  The  report  Indicates  that 
other  countries  have  made  efficient  use  of 
outside  experts  to  aid  the  court  in  the  sen- 
tencing process.  Though  all  of  the  countries 
studied  left  the  finding  of  guilt  and  the  re- 
sponsibility for  Imposing  a  sentence  to  the 
courts,  "these  standard  procedures  do  not 
prevent  the  courts  from  seeking  expert  advice 
where  problems  arise  as  to  the  Imputability 
of  a  crime  because  of  the  mental  condition 
of  the  defendant,  or  other  factors  residing 
within  him  or  his  environment.  In  Scandi- 
navian countries,  for  instance,  the  courts  as 
a  practical  matter  rely  heavily  on  the  advice 
of  experts  who  are  appointed  directly  by  the 
courts,  rather  than  appearing  as  expert  wit- 
nesses for  the  defense  or  the  prosecution.""" 

Informal  procedures  have  developed,  both 
In  this  country  and  abroad,  which  recognize 
the  inability  of  the  court,  by  Itself,  to  ade- 
quately determine  a  sentence.  Consequently, 
advice  and  recommendations  are  sought,  be 
It  from  a  pre-sentence  report  by  a  probation 
officer,  or  a  panel  of  experts. 

Given  the  great  Importance  of  the  sentenc- 
ing process,  informal  methods  of  dealing  with 
sentencing  should  be  Incorporated  In  a  for- 
mal structvire  through  which  the  most  com- 
petent and  professional  advice  can  reach  the 
court  on  a  regular  basis.  The  present  hap- 
hazard manner  of  getting  this  type  of  infor- 
mation should  be  replaced  by  a  newer  model. 
In  this  regard  the  United  States  can  and 
should  be  a  leader  in  proposing  and  imple- 
menting solutions  for  these  complicated 
problems. 

I  re-emphaslze  that  recommendations  by 
the  Board  would  not  be  binding  on  the  sen- 
tencing Judge.  At  all  times,  he  would  retain 
his  prerogative  to  reject  the  advice  and  Im- 
pose his  own  sentence.  If  he  Is  to  reject  the 
advice,  however,  he  too  would  have  to  state 
both  his  reasons  for  Imposing  the  particular 
sentence  and  goals  he  feels  the  offender 
should  attain.  This  additional  procedure  Is 
necessary  to  protect  both  society  and  rights 
of  the  Individual  offender. 

Probation  and  parole 

Under  the  present  system.  If  an  offender 
were  released  Into  the  community  under 
limited  supervision  or  placed  on  probation, 
his  community  or  probation  officer  would 
operate  under  the  administrative  authority 
of  the  court.  This  again  imposes  a  needless 
burden  upon  our  court  system.  Since  an  ad- 
ministrative body,  the  District  Board,  would 
already  exist,  good  management  would  dic- 
tate that  a  community  officer  be  under  Its 
administrative  responsibility.  The  commu- 
nity officer,  now  better  supervised,  would 
help  the  offender  to  achieve  the  rehabilita- 
tion goals  set  for  him  by  the  court. 

Despite  the  fact  that  parole  and  proba- 
tion, two  supervised  release  programs,  have 
evolved  in  an  historically  Independent  man- 
ner," It  makes  little  sense  to  Institutionalize 
an  historical  accident  by  keeping  two  sim- 
ilar functions  separate  and  distinct.  To- 
day, for  instance,  one  man  may  be  both  a 
probation  officer  reporting  to  the  court,  and 
a  parole  officer  reporting  to  the  parole  board. 
In  either  case,  he  performs  essentially  the 
same  function  but  responds  to  two  masters, 
possibly  with  two  different  philosophies.  In 
the  legislation  which  I  have  proposed,  the 
community  officer  would  answer  only  to  the 


District  Board,  which  would  handle  the  ad- 
ministrative problems  and  ensure  that  the 
sentence  and  Its  goals  would  be  carried  out 
In  the  most  efficient  manner.'" 

If  the  offender  were  Incarcerated,  the  value 
of  the  goals  set  by  the  trial  Judge  would  be 
equally  significant.  At  present,  too  many 
inmates  have  no  clear  idea  of  what  they 
must  do  In  order  to  effect  their  retxu-n  to 
the  community.  I  have  received  Innumerable 
letters  from  prisoners  who  have  been  denied 
parole  without  knowing  why.  They  were  never 
told  with  any  specificity  what  they  had  to 
do  to  make  parole,  and  often  waited  months 
for  a  one  word  answer,  "yes"  or  "no,"  from 
the  Parole  Board." 

Although  the  United  States  Parole  Board 
has  made  limited  Improvements,  the  pris- 
oner still  does  not  receive  the  type  of  in- 
depth  report  that  Inspires  him  to  improve 
himself.  He  still  neither  knows  why  he  has 
been  denied  parole  nor  what  he  must  do  in 
the  future.  The  anger  and  frustration  cre- 
ated by  this  arbitrary  process  is  a  major 
cause  of  both  prison  unrest  and  the  high 
rate  of  recidivism  among  ex-offenders. 

The  procedures  established  by  S.  3186 
would  replace  this  antiquated  process  with 
a  system  of  Incentives  based  upon  reason. 
Upon  entering  prison,  the  offender  would 
know  why  he  was  sentenced,  and  what  he  had 
to  do  to  obtain  release.  "The  goals  toward 
which  he  could  strive  would  always  be  In 
sight. 

At  least  once  a  year  the  District  Board 
would  hold  a  hearing  to  determine  the  pris- 
oner's progress.  The  hearing  would  consist 
of  an  in-depth  study  of  the  prisoner's  record 
by  people  familiar  with  the  case  from  the 
time  of  arrest.  This  would  replace  the  five 
minute  presentation  before  an  overworked 
and  nameless  official  that  is  now  so  com- 
mon in  the  parole  area.  During  these  hear- 
ings, a  review  of  the  offender's  progress  would 
be  made,  and  within  two  weeks  he  would 
receive  a  decision  as  to  his  sultabUIty  for 
parole.  Within  another  two  weeks,  the  de- 
tailed reasons  for  the  denial  of  parole  would 
be  given  to  the  offender,  hopefully  accom- 
panied by  a  personal  visit. 

An  obvious  benefit  of  this  type  of  approach 
vould  be  a  reduction  in  tension  inside  our 
prisons  and  an  increasing  emphasis  upon  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  Individual  offender. 
Those  individuals  who  threaten  the  safety  of 
the  community  would  be  confined,  but  those 
who  could  be  safely  released  under  super- 
vision would  have  the  opportunity  to  rejoin 
their  famlUes.  as  well  as  a  greater  chance 
of  staying  out  of  prison. 

Once  released  on  parole,  the  offender's 
community  officer  would  also  be  under  the 
authority  of  the  District  Board.  His  progress 
In  the  community  could  be  monitored  in  a 
manner  that  would  both  help  the  offender  to 
readjust  to  his  surroundings  and  ensure  the 
safety  of  others." 

The  District  Board  Is  the  logical  body  to  fill 
our  very  pressing  needs.  By  regionalizing.  It 
would  make  the  decisional  process  one  that 
is  open  to  thought  and  personalized  atten- 
tion, and  by  imlfylng,  it  would  eliminate 
needless  duplication  of  function.  Perhaps  we 
are  still  doomed  to  suffer  through  experi- 
ences like  that  of  Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce  In 
Bleak  House.''  Perhaps  we  will  continue  to 
tolerate  a  system  that  does  nothing  but 
produce  failures.  But  common  sense  demands 
that  something  be  done.  S.  3185  offers  us  a 
new  approach  that  will  ensure  that  our 
criminal  Justice  system  meets  the  needs  of 
all  Americans. 

Conclusion 
Macblavelli  warned  that  "[T)here  is 
nothing  more  difficult  to  carry  out,  nor  more 
doubtful  of  success,  nor  more  dangerous  to 
handle,  than  to  initiate  a  new  order  of 
things.""  But  certainly,  nothing  could  be 
worse  than  our  present  sjrstem  of  Justice.  No 
one  Is  satisfied  with  it;  everyone  clamors  that 


it  must  be  changed.  We  must  now  take  posi- 
tive action  to  give  meaning  to  our  words. 

I  believe  that  the  changes  proposed  by  S. 
3185  can  help  solve  the  problems  created  by 
crime  in  a  free  society.  Those  of  us  in  the 
Congress,  as  well  as  members  of  the  legal 
community,  should  not  feel  It  necessary  to 
limit  ourselves  to  past  mistakes.  Adherence 
to  present  procedures  will  bind  us  to  a  sys- 
tem as  archaic  and  useless  as  many  of  our 
antiquated  prisons.  We  should  learn  from 
past  experience,  the  successes  as  well  as  the 
failures,  and  thereafter  apply  our  knowledge 
to  the  creation  of  a  new  system  of  criminal 
justice.  This  is  the  goal  of  the  Federal  Cor- 
rections Reorganization  Act. 

The  Act  was  considered  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee Number  3.«s  In  the  Senate  the  Act 
was  the  subject  of  hearings  on  July  25,  26. 
and  27  before  the  Subconmiittee  on  National 
Penitentiaries  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  At 
that  time  It  received  searching  examination 
that  will  help  make  it  a  better  bill.  Real- 
istically, I  know  that  this  bill  will  not  be 
passed  by  Congress  this  year;  time  U  too 
short.  I  plan  to  reintroduce  this  bill  during 
the  next  Congress,  however,  with  changes  In- 
spired by  the  many  helpful  comments  that  I 
have  and  wUl  continue  to  receive. 

We  cannot  permit  such  a  vital  bill  to  lan- 
guish and  be  forgotten  in  the  Congress.  We 
can  ill  afford  to  allow  the  present  system 
to  sap  our  resources  while  giving  us  nothing 
but  failures.  The  Congress  must  act  so  that 
we  may  transform  an  apparatus  designed  for 
the  needs  of  a  borse-and-buggy  era  Into  a 
system  that  will  meet  the  challenges  of  our 
modern  society  In  an  effective  and  profes- 
sional manner.  In  the  struggle  to  meet  this 
challenge.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
legal  community  to  achieve  this  common 
goal.  Its  suggestions  and  Ideas  and  support 
will  be  essential  to  success. 

FOOTNOTES 

'F.B.I.,  Uniform  Crime  Report  2-4.  charts 
1-3  (1970). 

=  The  National  Opinion  Research  Center 
has  estimated  that  the  rate  of  violent  crime 
In  1965-66  was  almost  twice  that  actually 
reported.  The  rates  for  burglary  and  forcible 
rape  were  respectively  estimated  to  be  three 
and  four  times  the  reported  levels.  National 
Opinion  Research  Center  Survey,  reprinted  in 
The  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  the  Administration  of  Justice, 
Task  Report :  Crime  and  Its  Impact — Assess- 
ment 17  (1967). 

'  Testimony  of  Jerome  M.  Rosow,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Policy  Evaluation  and  Research, 
United  States  Dept.  of  Labor,  Before  the  Sub- 
comm.  on  National  Penitentiaries,  Senate 
Comm.  on  the  Judiciary,  May  19,  1971.  quoted 
in  117  Cong.  Rec.  20,746  (daUy  ed.  Dec  7 
1971). 

•C.Q.  Weekly  Report,  June  4,  1971.  at  1219, 
quoting  Richard  W.  Velde,  Associate  Admin- 
istrator. Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration. 

'■Id.,  quoting  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger. 

'  For  an  account  of  one  attempt  at  correc- 
tions reform  see  in  this  Symposium  Note,  The 
Youth  Corrections  Act  at  — . 

'D.C.  Code  5S  11-101  to  23-1705  (Supp.  IV 
1971 ) .  ^ 

s  Hearings  on  Impact  of  the  Court  Reform 
and  Criminal  Procedure  Act  of  1970  on  the 
Correctional  Irutitutions  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Before  the  Subcomm.  on  Business, 
Commerce  and  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate 
Comm.  on  the  District  of  Columbia  92d 
Cong..  1st  Sess.  166  (1971). 

'Id. 

'"letter  from  Kenneth  Hardy.  Director  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Dept.  of  Corrections, 
to  Senator  Charles  Percy,  June  23.  1972. 

^See  18  U.S.C.  §201  et  seq.  (1970). 

"  [1968-1970]  Untted  States  Board  of 
Parole  Biennial  Report  16 

"  Id.  at  17. 
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Admin  istratlve 

Before 
Penitentiaries 


tlie 


II 17 
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"M.  atie. 

"  Statement  of  Wayne  P.  Jackson 
the    Division   of    Probation, 
Office  of  the  United  States  Covirts, 
Subcommittee    on    National 
Senate  Comm.  on  the  Judiciary,  July 
(presently  unpublished). 
«/d. 

"  This  figure  was  supplied  by 
Meeker,    Chief    Probation    Officer. 
Illinois,  through  a  communication  tc 
flee  of  the  author. 

"Statement  of  the  President  Outl 
Point  Program  for  Reform  of  the 
Corrections  System.  Nov.  13,  1969  in 
Papers  ok  the  PRESmENTS  of  the 
St.ites:  Richard  Nixon.  1969,  at  924 
[hereinafter  cited  as  Statement  of 
dent  I . 

">  Time,  Jan.  18,  1971,  at  48. 
»S.  1433,  92d  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.   ( 
1432.  92d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  ( 1971 ) :  S. 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.   (1971):   S.   1430,  92< . 
1st  Sess.  (1971). 

»i  See  app.  A  In/ra  for  complete 
S.  3185. 

"E.g.,  The  EXCEL  Program 
Indiana:    P.A.C^.    Institute,    Cook 
Illinois:   Vera  Institute  of  Criminal 
New  York,  New  York,  EXCEL  and 
discussed  infra  note  31. 

"Address  by  President  Nixon 
Conference  on  the  Judiciary,  in 
burg.  Va.  March  11.  1971. 

"  I  have  already  redrafted  the  BUI 
times,  based  upon  comments  I  have 
"18U.S.C.  5  5002  (1970). 
»•  Letter  from  Comptroller  General 
tor  Percy,  May  17, 1972. 

''Statement  of  the  President, 
18. 

"Letter  from  Norman  Carlson, 
Inter-Agency  Council  on  Corrections 
ator  Percy.  July  7, 1971. 

•»  The  findings  of  the  O.A.O.  are 
In  app.  B,  in/ra. 

•OS.  3185,  92d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  i  102 
»  EXCEL,  Ex-Offender  Coordinated 
ment  Lifeline,  with  the  aid  of  matching 
from  both  the  federal  government 
State  of  Indiana,  conducts  a  Job 
and  counseling  program  for  ex 
primarily  relying  on  businessmen  and 
parole    officers    to   encourage    e 
hire  those  with  prison  records, 
met   with   significant  success.   In 
1972  It  had  placed  175  of  Its  clients 
March  of  that  year  had  increased  tha^ 
ber  to  250. 

Vera  Institute  of  Justice,  a  private 
zatlon  based  In  New  York  City,  has 
and  continues  to  sponsor  a  number 
ects  to  benefit  criminal  offenders.  Thd 
tute  and  the  projects  It  sponsors  (e.g 
hattan  Ball  Project,  Manhattan 
ployment  Project,  Manhattan  Bower;  r 
ect)  operate  with  the  close  cooperation 
New  York  City  police  and  corrections 
ments  as  well  as  other  city  agencies 
dscrlptlon  of  a  number  of  Vera's 
Cmr  OF  New  York,  Criminai,  Jttst 
oRoiNATiNO  Council  Two  Year  Rkp. 
1968-AprU  1969). 
«» In   Statement   of   the   President, 
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note  18,  Mr.  Nlxon  emphasized  the 
such  a  system.  He  concluded  that  "t 
record  of  our  rehabilitative  efforts  injdlcates 
that  we  are  doing  something  wrong 
we  need  extended  research  both  on 
programs  and  on  suggested  new  methods 
After  noting   the  large   number  of 
agencies  Involved  in  corrections,  he 
nlzed  that  "if  all  of  these  efforts  ar< 
effectively  coordinated  then  some 
thorlty  must  do  the  coordinating." 
"  The   President's   Coumission 
Enforcemznt   and  the   Aomznistrat^n 
Jttstice,  Task  Force  Report:  The 
(1967)   [hereinafter  cited  as  Task 
PORT :  The  Courts. 
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"/d.,  quoting  1940  Att't  Gen.  Ann.  Rep, 
5-6.  Cf.  ABA  Project  on  Minimum  Standards 
FOR  Criminal  Justice,  Standards  Relating  to 
Sentencing  ALTESiNATrvES  S  2.1(a),  Comment 
(Approved  Draft  1968)  (hereinafter  cited  as 
ABA  Standard:  Sentencing]  which  suggest 
that 

"[o]ne  of  the  chaotic  aspects  of  the  law 
relating  to  sentencing  Is  the  condition  of  the 
penal  codes  themselves.  It  is  easily  demon- 
strable in  most  states  that  the  sanction 
available  for  different  offenses  are  utterly 
without  rational  basis.  This  in  turn  Is  one  of 
the  significant  contributors  to  disparity  In 
treatment  of  offenders  of  comparable  culpa- 
bility." 

»«The  Institute,  convened  on  October  12 
and  13,  1961  by  the  Chief  Judges  of  the 
Sixth,  Seventh  and  Eighth  Circuits,  extended 
Invitations  to  all  District  Judges  of  the 
three  circuits.  This  and  similar  Institutes 
are  authorized  by  28  U.S.C.  §  334  (1970)  "for 
the  purpose  of  studying,  discussing  and  for- 
mulating the  objectives,  i>oIlcles,  standards 
and  criteria  for  sentencing  those  convicted  of 
crimes  and  offenses  In  the  United  States 
. . . .  "  M, 

For  a  record  of  the  proceedings  see  Semi- 
nar arul  Institute  on  Disparity  of  Sentences. 
30  Fli.D.  401  (1961)  [hereinafter  cited  as 
Seminar  and  Institute]. 

"  Seminar  and  Institute,  supra  note  36,  at 
506,  table  5A. 

•»  The  establishment  of  a  Sentencing  Coun- 
cil and  Sentencing  Institutes  is  also  recom- 
mended in  ABA  Standards:  Sentxncino 
supra  note  36,  at  {  7.1-2.  For  a  review  of 
similar  Judicial  sentencing  programs  and  al- 
ternative solutions  to  the  disparity  problem 
see  Task  Force  Report:  The  Courts,  supra 
note  33,  at  22-26. 

"  The  United  States  Board  of  Parole  places 
heavy  reliance  upon  its  hearing  examiners 
in  making  parole  decisions.  In  a  recent  con- 
versation with  the  author,  James  Nagel  of 
the  United  States  Parole  Board  estimated 
that  as  many  as  86  per  cent  of  all  parole 
decisions  are  made  by  hearing  examiners 
with  only  the  concurrence  of  the  Board 
member. 

*^  See  Diagram  of  the  Present  Criminal 
Justice  System,  app.  C  infra. 

<^Each  District  Board  would  have  a  mini- 
mum of  five  members.  The  need  for  flexi- 
bility in  the  maximum  membership  of  each 
District  Board  becomes  apparent  upon  ex- 
amination of  recent  caseloads  in  the  United 
States  District  Courts.  The  total  number  of 
criminal  cases  commenced  in  the  93  District 
courts   was  36,837   in   fiscal   1969,   40,026   In 
fiscal  1970  and  46,880  In  fiscal  1971,  or  an 
average  caseload  of  385  cases  per  district  In 
1969,  430  cases  in  1970  and  493  cases  In  1971. 
In  the  District  courts  of  Illinois,  for  exam- 
ple, the  caseloads  are  distributed  as  follows: 
Northern  District  of  Illinois: 
1969—868. 
1970—732. 
1971—1.020. 

Eastern  District  of  Illinois: 
1969—93. 
1970—168. 
1971—162. 

Southern  District  of  Illinois: 
1969—158. 
1970—201. 
1971—206. 

1971  Att't  Gen.  Ann.  Rep.  11,  table  1;  1970 
Att't  Gen.  Ann.  Rep.  16-17,  table  1;  1969 
Att't  Gen.  Ann.  Rep.  105-06  table  1. 

"During  a  recent  conversation  with  the 
author,  George  Reed,  former  Chairman  of 
the  United  States  Board  of  Parole,  stated 
that  the  parole  process  will,  of  necessity, 
move  in  the  direction  of  greater  reglonallza- 
tlon. 
"  See  note  5  supra  and  accompanying  text. 
"The  Intensity  of  the  concern  for  sum- 
mary disposition  W81S  expressed  by  Judge 
Lummus  several  decades  ago: 


"[Tjhe  prosecutor  must  subordinate  al- 
most everything  to  the  paramount  need  of 
disposing  of  his  list  during  the  sitting. 
Rather  than  dismiss  the  excess  by  noUe 
prosequi,  with  no  penalty,  he  must  Induce  in 
fact  guUty  to  plead  guilty  in  order  that  some 
penalty  may  be  Imposed.  Half  a  loaf  is  bet- 
ter than  no  bread.  .  .  ." 

Enker,  Perspectives  on  Plea  Bargaining,  in 
Task  Force  Report:  The  Courts  supra  note 
33,  app.  C,  at  112  quoting  Lummus,  The  Trial 
Judge  43-46  (1937).  See  Ohlln  and  Rem- 
ington, Sentence  Structure:  Its  Effects  Upon 
Systems  for  the  Administration  of  Criminal 
Justice,  23  Law  &  Contemp.  Pros.  495,  604 
(1958).  See  generally  ABA  Project  on  Mini- 
mum Standards  for  Criminal  Justice, 
Standards  Relating  to  Guiltt  Pleas  (Ap- 
proved Draft  1968) ;  D.  Newman,  Convic- 
tion: The  Determination  of  Conviction 
Without  Trial   (1966). 

^  The  President's  Task  Force  on  the  Courts 
suggests: 

"(A)  conference  between  the  prosecutor 
and  defense  counsel  before  formal  charges 
are  filed  would  provide  an  opportunity  for 
them  to  discuss  the  appropriateness  of  non- 
criminal disposition  of  the  case.  .  .  .  When 
there  Is  a  factual  basis  for  the  charge,  the 
central  concern  at  the  precharge  confer- 
ence should  turn  on  the  question  of  what 
disposition  Is  most  appropriate  for  the  of- 
fender and  whether  prosecution  or  noncrlm- 
Inta  methods  are  the  preferable  way  to  at- 
tain that  disposition." 

Task  Force  Report:  The  Courts,  supra 
note  33,  at  7-8. 

**  Hearings  on  Drug  Addiction  and  Treat- 
ment in  the  District  of  Columbia  Before  the 
Subcomm.  on  Public  Health,  Education. 
Welfare  and  Safety  of  the  Senate  Comm.  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  92d  Cong.,  Ist  Sess. 
14  (1971). 

"  According  to  statistics  compiled  by  the 
P3  J.,  drunks  account  for  approximately  one- 
third  of  all  arrests.  Task  Force  Report:  The 
Courts,  supra  note  33,  at  99.  The  success  of 
the  Manhattan  Bowery  Project,  however, 
clearly  shows  the  benefits  derived  by  divert- 
ing alcoholics  from  the  system.  Arrests  for 
disorderly  conduct,  loitering  and  public  in- 
toxication In  the  Bowery  during  1968  totalled 
3,655.  After  the  Institution  of  a  diversion 
project,  arrests  on  those  charges  dropped  to 
157  In  1971.  Letter  from  George  V.  Pascale. 
Vera  Liaison  Office,  New  York  City  Police 
Dept.  to  Senator  Percy,  August  30,  1972.  See 
generally  Citt  of  New  York,  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Coordinating  Council  Two  Year  Rep. 
(April  1968-April  1969)  [hereinafter  cited  as 
Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Council  J. 

•*  Manhattan  Court  Employment  Project, 
Quarterly  Report  5  (2d  Quarter,  1971-1972). 
See  generally  Criminal  Justice  Coordinatino 
Council,  supra  note  47,  at  10-12. 

*»  Such  a  program  Is  authorized  in  S.  3309, 
92d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1972),  Introduced  by 
Senator  Quentln  Burdlck  and  co-sponsored 
by  the  author. 

"See  R.  Dawson,  Sentencing  11-65  (1969) 
for  a  detailed  discussion  and  evaluation  of 
pre-sentencing  practices.  (Dawson  primarily 
relies  upon  a  comparison  of  the  results  of 
field  investigations  conducted  in  the  cities  of 
Detroit  and  Milwaukee  and  the  State  of 
Kansas.) 

"  If  the  offender  is  to  be  Incarcerated,  the 
recommendation  would  Include  the  goals  the 
prisoner  must  attain  In  order  to  be  released 
on  parole. 

"  Lay,  A  Judicial  Mandate.  Trial,  Nov.-Dec. 
1971.  at  15. 
»/d.,  at  18. 

"  Cross  reference  to  Kutak. 
"Library  of  Congress,  Procedure  for~&en- 
tenclng  Criminals  in  Foreign  Countries,  Sept. 
30,  1971  (report  prepared  for  Senator  Percy). 
See  also  J.  Conrad,  Crime  and  Its  Correction 
(1967)  (a  survey  of  international  corrections 
theories  and  practices) . 
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MFor  a  history  of  the  parole  process  see, 
e.g.,  D.  Dressler,  Practice  and  Theort  of 
Probation  and  Parole  66-76  (2d  ed.  1969); 
O.  Oiardini,  The  Parole  Process  (1969);  C. 
Newman  &  C.  Thomas,  Sourcxbook  on  Pro- 
bation, Parole  and  Pardons  (3d  ed.  1968); 
Moran,  The  Origins  of  Parole.  1945  National 
Probation  Assoc.  Yearbook  71;  O'Leary,  Pa- 
role Administration  in  this  Symposium  at — . 

For  a  history  of  probation  see,  e.g..  D. 
Dressler,  supra,  at  16-32;  United  Nations, 
Dept.  of  Social  Affairs,  The  Legal  Origins  of 
proijation,  in  Probation  and  Parole  :  Selected 
Readings  3  (R.  Carter  and  L.  Wilkins  ed. 
1970). 

"The  North  Carolina  Penal  Study  Com- 
mittee, for  example,  could  find:  "no  logical 
reason  why  these  persons  should  not  be  su- 
pervised by  one  department.  The  education, 
training  and  type  of  supervision  is  essentially 
the  same."  North  Carolina  Penal  Studt 
Committee,  Interim  Rep.  13  (March,  1971) 
[hereinafter  cited  as  Interim  Rep.]. 

'^  Despite  its  lack  of  manpower,  the  United 
States  Board  of  Parole  has  attempted  to  pro- 
vide more  detailed  Justification  for  its  de- 
cisions. In  two  institutions  the  Board  has 
Instituted  the  use  of  a  check  list  of  reasons 
for  denial  of  parole.  The  reasons  Included 
(e.g..  "He  has  not  done  enough  In  the  Insti- 
tution to  Improve  himself";  or  "[b]ecause  of 
the  natiure  of  the  offense.  Justice  reqtilres  he 
be  confined  for  a  longer  period  of  time."), 
are,  at  best,  a  slight  Improvement.  See  U.S. 
Board  of  Parole,  Form  H-7a. 

"The  North  Carolina  Penal  Study  Com- 
mittee also  concluded  that  "the  supervision 
of  all  persons  convicted  of  crime  and  who  are 
released  and  placed  on  probation,  parole  or 
given  conditional  release  should  be  super- 
vised under  one  system.  Interim  Ret.,  supra 
note  57. 

•""(The  court  was)  mistily  engaged  in  one 
of  ten  thousand  stages  of  endless  cause, 
tripping  one  another  up  on  slippery  prece- 
dents, groping  knee-deep  in  technicalities, 
running  their  goat  hair  and  horse-hair 
warded  heads  against  walls  of  words;  and 
making  a  pretense  of  equity  with  serious  faces 
as  players  might.  .  .  .  Well  may  the  coiirt  be 
dim,  with  wasting  candles  here  and  there: 
well  may  the  fog  hang  heavy  In  it,  as  If  it 
would  never  get  out:  well  may  the  stained 
glass  windows  lose  their  coloiir,  and  admit 
no  light  of  day  Into  the  place :  well  may  the 
uninitiated  from  the  streets,  who  peep  In 
through  the  glass  panes  in  the  door,  be  de- 
terred from  the  entrance  by  its  owlish  aspect. 
.  .  .  [B]ut  Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce  still  drags 
its  weary  length  before  the  court,  peren- 
nially hopeless.  The  empty  court  is  locked 
(now) .  If  all  the  injustice  it  has  committed, 
and  all  the  misery  it  has  caused,  could  be 
locked  up  in  it,  and  the  whole  burnt  away 
in  a  great  funeral  pyre, — why  so  much  the 
better."  C.  Dickens,  Bleak  House  2,  3,  5 
(Riverside  ed.  1956). 

"N.  Machiavelli,  The  Prince  21  (Mod. 
Library  ed.,  L.  Rlccl  transl.  1940) . 

"The  bill  was  introduced  by  colleague 
Congressman  Tom  Railsback  of  Illinois  as 
H.R. 13293. 

Appendix  A 
A  bill  to  promote  more  effective  operations 
and  management  of  the  Federal  correc- 
tions system  by  reorganizing  certain  func- 
tions and  creating  new  organizations,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Cor- 
rections Reorganization  Act". 

(b)(1)  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
a  reorganization  of  the  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  dealing  with  parole,  probation, 
and  other  activities  relating  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  Federal  offenders  is  necessary  to  in- 
sure a  unified  and  coordinated  approach  to 


the  rehablltatlon  of  such  offenders  and  the 
protection  of  society. 

(2)  The  Congress  further  declares  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  primary  responsi- 
bility for  formulating  coordinated  Federal 
corrections  policies  with  regard  to  prison 
construction,  the  appointment  and  training 
of  corrections  personnel,  pretrial  and  post- 
trial  release  programs,  alternatives  to  Incar- 
ceration, the  establishment  of  a  national 
clearinghouse  and  study  center  for  correc- 
tions, and  other  such  activities. 

(3)  The  Congress  further  declares  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  responsibility  In 
recommending  standards  and  guidelines  to 
States  for  the  operation  of  programs  con- 
cerning State  correctional  facilities,  and  the 
treatment  of  State  offenders. 

TITLE  I— FEDERAL  CORRECTIONS  ADVI- 
SORY COUNCIL 
Establishment;  Composition 
Sec.  101.  (a)   There  is  hereby  established 
the    Federal    Corrections    Advisory    Council 
(hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the 
"Council")  which  shall  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing members : 

(1)  two  members  who  shall  be  former  In- 
mates of  Federal  Correction  Institutions; 

(2)  two  members  who  shall  be  criminolo- 
gists; 

(3)  one  member  who  shall  be  an  attorney; 

(4)  one  member  who  shall  be  a  former  or 
retired  Judge  of  a  Federal  coiirt; 

(5)  two  members  who  shall  be  Involved  In 
law  enforcement; 

(6)  two  members  who  shall  be  sociologists; 

(7)  two  members  who  shall  be  psycholo- 
gists: 

(8)  one  member  who  shall  be  appointed 
on  the  basis  of  his  knowledge  and  Interest 
in  the  field  of  corrections; 

(9)  one  member  representing  the  commu- 
nications media; 

(10)  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons  (ex  officio  member); 

(11)  Administrator  of  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  (ex  officio  mem- 
ber); 

(12)  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  (ex  officio  member) ; 

(13)  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  (ex  officio  member),  who  shall  be  des- 
ignated by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States; 

(14)  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  (ex  officio  member) ; 

(15)  Secretary  of  Labor  (ex  officio  mem- 
ber): 

(16)  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget    (ex  officio   member);    and 

(17)  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Circuit  Of- 
fenders Disposition  Board  (ex  officio  mem- 
ber). 

(b)  The  CoxincU  shall  elect,  from  among 
its  members,  one  member  to  serve  as  Chair- 
man. The  Council  may  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  a  Director  (who  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  administrative  dr.tles  of 
the  Council)  and  such  other  staff  personnel 
as  It  deems  necessary. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Council  designated 
In  clauses  (1)  through  (9)  of  subsection  (aj 
of  this  section  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
shall  serve  for  terms  of  five  years,  except 
that  of  such  members  first  appointed,  two 
shall  serve  for  terms  of  one  year,  two  shall 
serve  for  terms  of  two  years,  two  shall  serve 
for  terms  of  three  years,  two  shall  serve  for 
terms  of  four  years,  and  one  shall  serve  for 
a  term  of  five  years,  as  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  time  such  appointments  are 
made.  Members  shall  be  eligible  for  reap- 
pointment. 

(d)  (1)  Members  of  the  Council  designated 
in  clauses  (1)  through  (9)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  of  $100  for  each  day  on 
which  they  are  engaged  in  the  performance 


of  duties  of  the  Council,  and  shall  be  en- 
titled to  reimbursement  for  travel,  subsis- 
tence, and  other  necessary  expenses  reason- 
ably incurred  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  Council. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Council  serving  ex 
officio  shall  serve  as  members  of  the  Council 
without  additional  compensation,  but  shall 
be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  rea- 
sonably incurred  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  Council. 

(e)  The  first  meeting  of  the  Council  shall 
be  called  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

Purpose  of  Council 

Sec.  102.  It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  the 
Coiincil — 

(1)  to  exercise  sin  investigative  and  ad- 
visory role  in  the  oversight  and  direction 
of  the  Federal  corrections  system; 

(2)  to  recommend  standards  and  guide- 
lines for  States  to  meet  before  being  eligible 
to  receive  grants  under  any  Federal  pro- 
gram involving  State  law  enforcement  and 
correction  agencies;  and 

(3)  to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  study, 
planning,  and  dissemination  of  information 
in  the  field  of  corrections. 

Functions  of  Council 
Sec  103.  (a)  The  Council  shall  recommend 
to  the  courts  of  the  United  States  and  other 
appropriate    Federal    instrumentalities    and 
officers,  guidelines,  and  standards  for — 

(1)  the  training  and  appointment  of  oor- 
rectlonal  employees  within  the  Federal  sys- 
tem; 

(2)  the  design  of  the  physical  plan  and  fa- 
cilities of  Federal  prisons  and  the  replace- 
ment of  existing  Federal  correctional  Institu- 
tions; 

(3)  the  operations  of  all  Federal  correc- 
tional Institutions; 

(4)  pretrial  and  posttrial  release  programs; 

(5)  the  operation  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons; 
and 

(6)  States  to  meet  as  a  condition  of  eligi- 
bility for  Federal  grants  which  may  be  made 
by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration, or  any  other  F'ederal  Instrumental- 
ity when  such  grant  has  a  substantial  rela- 
tionship to  corrections,  pretrial  release,  p)08t- 
trtal  release,  or  alternatives  to  Incarceration. 

(b)  The  CouncU  shall  establish  an  infor- 
mation and  study  center  for — 

(1)  the  collection,  evaluation,  and  dissem- 
ination to  appropriate  Federal,  State,  or  pri- 
vate organizations  of  Information  relating  to 
corrections  and  corrections  reform: 

(2)  the  training  of  personnel  In  the  field 
of  Federal  and  State  corrections.  Including 
parole  and  probation  personnel; 

(3)  conducting  seminars  for  attorneys. 
Judges,  administrators,  Federal  and  State 
correctional  officials,  ex-offenders,  and  stu- 
dents of  the  correctional  system: 

(4)  the  study,  analysis,  and  encourage- 
ment of  plans  and  projects  relating  to  cor- 
rections submitted  or  recommended  by  pri- 
vate organizations; 

(5)  the  development  of  a  plan  which,  If 
adopted,  would  reorganize  the  Federal  correc- 
tions system  in  a  manner  which,  within  the 
five-year  period  following  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  would  give  the  Federal 
courts  maximum  flexlbUity  In  deciding  upon 
the  disposition  and  treatment  of  Federal  of- 
fenders, and  which  would  give  the  district 
court  disposition  boards  and  Federal  prison 
authorities  maximum  flexibility  with  respect 
to  disposition  and  treatment:  and 

(6)  the  study  of  plans  and  petitions  from 
Federal  prisoners  and  ex-offenders. 

(c)  The  Council  shall  submit  annually  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  and  the  Con- 
gress (through  the  Committees  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  Appropriations,  and  Ju- 
diciary of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives)  a  public  report  which  shall — 
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(1)  examine  tne  effectiveness 
ous  Federal  programs  and 
to  the  field  of  corrections; 

(2)  review  and  assess  other  prcsrams  In 
the  field  of  corrections  which  are  i^nlque  or 
otherwise  of  national  significance; 

(3)  recommend  legislative  act 
Congress,  and  recommend  to  the 
and  the  Chief  Justice  admlnlstratlije 
which  could  be  taken  by  the  exec 
Judicial  branches,  to  Improve  the 
corrections; 

(4)  comment  specifically  on  the 
tation  of   the  recommendations 
called  Wickersham  Commission  ( 
Con^lsslon  on  Law  Observance  i 
ment — 1931).  and  the  report  of 
dent's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce|nent 
AdnUnlstratlon   of  Justice — "The 
of  Crime  In  a  Free  Society";  and 

(5)  comment  specifically  on  the 
tlon  of  legislation  to  establish  aca 
correctional  officers  training  on  ei 
tlonal  or  regional  basis. 

(d)  In  carrying  out   its  functlokis 
this   act,    the   Council   shall    Insure 
ordination  and   Integration  of  policlei 
programs  respecting  the   dlspositlc  n 
ment,  and  rehabilitation  of  offend^s 
Federal  and  Stat©  levels. 

(e)  The  Council  shall  assist  in  th( 
ment    of    funding    requests    for    al 
Instrumentalities    which    partlcipa;e 
contribute  to  the  areas  of  correctio  i 
rehabilitation  of  offenders,  and  shpU 
request,  be  available  to  advise  the 
on  matters  Involving  the  allocation 
resources  in  such  areas. 

(f)  Any  vacancy  in  the  membjrshlp  of 
the  CouncU  shall  not  aflect  its  pc  wers  and 
shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment  was  made 

(g)  The  CouncU  may  establish  ^ch 
porary  task  forces  as  It  may  deqai 
sary. 

(h)  The  Council  Is  authorized  to  <  nter  con- 
tracts or  other  arrangements  for  goods  or 
services,  with  public  or  private  prol  t  organi- 
zations, to  assist  it  in  carrying  out  pts  duties 
and  functions  under  this  Act. 
TITLE  II— FEDERAL  CIRCUIT  OfFENDER 
DISPOSITION  BOARD 
Establishment;  Compositk^ 

Sec.  201.   (a)    There  Is  hereby 
the    Federal    Circuit    Offender 
Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  in 
the  "Circuit  Board") .  which  shall] 
posed  of  eleven  members  appoints  d 
President  of  the  United  States,  by  - 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
who  shall  represent  diverse 
eluding,  but  not  limited  to,  the  fieljls 
rectlon,    psychiatry,    psychology 
law,    medicine,    education,    and 
training.  Such  members  shall  serve 
of  four  years,  except  that,  of  the 
first  appointed,  three  shall  serve 
of  one  year,  three  shall  serve  for  te 
years,  three  shall  serve  for  terms 
years,  and  two  shall  serve  for 
years,  as  designated  by  the  Pi 
time   of   their    appointment,   each 
shall  be  designated  by  the  President 
sent  a  specific  Judicial  circuit.  The 
General  shall  call  the  first  meet' 
Circuit  Board  within  six  months 
ment. 

(b)  The  Circuit  Board  shall 
among  Its  members,  one  member 
Chairman.  The  Chairman  shall 
Circuit  Board   en   the  Council 
Board  Is  authorized  to  appoint 
compensation  of  such  employees  as 
mines  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
this  Act. 

(c)  Members   of   the   Board   s 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  8100 
day  on  which  they  are  engaged  In 
formance  of  the  duties  of  the  F 
shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement 
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subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
reasonably  incurred  In  the  performance  of 
the  duties  of  the  Board. 

(d)  Tiie  Circuit  Board  Is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  contracts  or  other  arrangements 
for  goods  or  services,  with  public  or  private 
profit  organizations,  to  assist  It  In  carrying 
out  Its  duties  and  functions  under  this  Act. 
Functions 

Sec.  202.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Circuit  Board  to  formulate,  promulgate,  and 
oversee  a  national  policy  on  the  treatment 
of  offenders  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
court  of  the  United  States  on  the  basis  of 
a  charge  of  having  violated  any  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States.  In  carrying  out  such 
function,  the  Circuit  Board  shall,  among 
other  things — 

( 1 )  establish  and  recommend  sentencing 
guidelines  and  standards  for  the  United 
States  courts,  and  provide  periodic  review 
thereof; 

(2)  establish  guidelines  and  standards  for 
the  United  States  courts  In  probation, 
parole,  or  other  forms  of  reletise  of  offend- 
ers; 

(3)  hear  appeals  by  offenders  denied  pa- 
role on  the  sole  ground  that  a  District  Board 
deviated  from  the  established  national 
guidelines  and  standards  established  pur- 
suant to  clause  (2)  of  this  section; 

(4)  assist  and  advise  the  Council  In  deter- 
mining overall  Federal  correction  policy; 

(5)  assign  to  each  member  of  the  Board 
the  responsibility  of  overseeing  the  direction 
and  operation  of  the  various  District  Boards 
within  the  circuit  which  such  member  rep- 
resents; and 

(6)  assign  each  member  of  the  Board  the 
responsibility  of  notifying  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  any  vacancy  on  the  vari- 
ous District  Boards  within  the  circuit  which 
such  member  represents. 

Reports 

Sec.  203.  The  Board  shall,  not  less  than 
annually,  make  a  written  report  to  the 
Attorney  General  concerning  the  carrying 
out  of  Its  functions  and  duties  under  this 
Act. 

TITLE    ni— DISTRICT   COURT 

DISPOSITION  BOARDS 

Establishment;    Composition 

Sec.  301.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  In 
each  Judicial  district  a  District  Court  Dispo- 
sition Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this 
Act  as  the  "District  Board"),  which  shall  be 
composed  of  not  less  than  five  members 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  representing  diverse  back- 
grounds. Including,  but  not  limited  to,  the 
fields  of  corrective,  psychiatry,  psychology, 
sociology,  law,  medicine,  education,  and  vo- 
cational training.  Such  members  shall  serve 
terms  of  six  years,  and  shall  be  eligible  for 
reappointment.  The  Board  shall  elect,  from 
among  Its  members  one  member  to  serve  as 
Chairman.  The  Board  may  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  employees  as  it 
determines  are  necessary  to  carry  out  Us 
duties  under  this  Act.  The  Attorney  General 
shall  call  the  first  meeting  of  each  District 
Board. 

(b)  Each  member  of  a  District  Board  shall 
be    compensated    In    an    amount    equal    to 

$ per  annum,  and  shall  be  entitled  to 

reimbursement  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  reasonably  Incurred 
In  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the 
Board. 

(c)  Each  District  Board  may  establish  such 
units  as  it  determines  necessary,  which  may 
Include  an  investigation  unit,  a  pretrial  eval- 
uation unit,  a  presentence  unit,  a  youthful 
offender  unit,  and  a  narcotics  and  alcohol 
unit.  Each  unit  shall  consist  of  such  mem- 
bers as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board. 
Each  unit,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board, 
shall  be  authorized  to  appoint  and  fix  the 


compensation  of  such  employees  as  it  deter- 
mines are  necessary  to  carry  out  its  duties. 

(d)  Immediately  following  the  arraignment 
of  a  person  charged  with  a  Federal  offense, 
the  case  shall  be  assigned  to  the  District 
Board,  which  shall — 

( 1 )  investigate  the  defendant's  background, 
family  ties,  relationship  with  the  commu- 
nity, employment  history,  and  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  alleged  offense,  and 
other  Information  which  It  deems  pertinent; 

(2)  recommend.  If  indicated,  mental  ob- 
s?rvatIon,  or  medical  obssrvatioii  for  prob- 
lems such  as  alcoholism,  drug  addiction,  or 
other  mental  or  physical  dlSTbllities;  and 

(3)  submit,  within  thirty  days  of  arraign- 
ment, a  written  report  to  the  counsel  of  rec- 
ord for  such  defendant,  and  the  office  of  the 
United  States  attorney  having  Jurisdiction 
over  the  case. 

(e)  The  report  shall  set  forth  the  findings 
and  conclusions  of  the  District  Board,  In- 
cluding its  conclusions  as  to  any  physical, 
mantil.  social,  economic,  or  other  problems 
of  the  defendant  and  shall  recommend 
whether  and  what  type  of  diversion  of  the 
defendant  from  the  criminal  justice  system 
of  prosecution  is  desirable.  The  report  shall 
be  made  part  of  the  permanent  record  of  the 
defendant's  case. 

(  f )  The  report  shall  be  the  basis  for  discus- 
sion between  the  United  States  attorney  and 
counssl  of  record  for  the  defendant  at  a 
formal  precharge  conference,  during  which 
the  report  and  alternatives  to  prosecution 
shall  be  considered.  If  the  United  States  at- 
torney and  counsel  for  the  defendant  agree 
that  diversion  of  the  defendant  from  the 
criminal  prosecution  system  would  be  de- 
sirable, and  an  appropriate  authorized  diver- 
sion program  exists,  then  the  charges  against 
the  defendant  shall  be  suspended  for  up  to 
twelve  calendar  months,  subject  to  the  de- 
fendant agrefiine  to  participate  In  that  pro- 
gram. The  Board  shall  file  with  the  court  a 
statement  of  the  date  the  defendant  has  com- 
menced participation  In  the  program.  The 
United  States  attorney  shall  make  periodic 
reviews  as  to  the  progress  of  the  defendant 
while  participating  In  the  program.  If  the 
United  States  attorney  Is  not  satisfied  with 
the  defendant's  progress,  he  may  resume  pros- 
ecution of  the  charges  by  filing,  within  one 
year  after  the  defendant  commenced  partic- 
ipation In  the  program,  a  statement  of  In- 
tention to  resume  prosecution,  which  shall 
Include  the  reasons  for  resumption  of  pros- 
eciitlon.  If  the  United  States  attorney  does 
not  file  a  timely  statement  of  Intention  to 
resume  prosecution  of  the  charges  against  the 
defendant,  the  charges  shall  be  permanently 
dismissed.  The  statement  of  intention  by  the 
United  States  attorney  to  resume  prosecu- 
tion shall  be  included  In  the  record  of  the 
case. 

(g)  If  a  defendant  Is  prosecuted  for,  and 
convicted  of,  a  Federal  offense,  the  court 
shall  refer  the  record  of  the  case  to  the  ap- 
propriate District  Board  for  review  and  con- 
sideration prior  to  sentencing.  The  Board 
shall  examine  and  review  the  record,  the 
pretrial  evaluation  report  and  other  perti- 
nent Information  concerning  the  case,  includ- 
ing the  recommendations  of  counsel  for  the 
defendant.  Within  thirty  days  after  receiving 
the  record,  the  Board  shall  file  a  written  re- 
port with  the  court,  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fendant, and  the  United  States  attorney,  such 
report  shall  include — 

(1)  the  sentence  recommended  by  the 
Board,  which  may  be  a  susjjended  sentence, 
probation.  Imprisonment,  or  any  alternative 
authorized  by  law  to  Imprisonment; 

(2)  the  reasons  for  the  sentence  recom- 
mended; and 

(3)  if  Imprisonment  Is  recommended — 
(A)  the  reason  Imprisonment  Is  recom- 
mended (such  as  for  reasons  of  punishment, 
deterrence  or  rehabilitation)  and  what  alter- 
natives were  considered  as  Inapplicable,  and 
the  reasons  therefor; 
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(B)  the  term  of  Imprisonment  recom- 
mended and  the  Institution  or  facility  In 
which  the  imprisonment  Is  recommended  to 
be  carried  out;  and 

(C)  the  goals  for  the  offender  to  attain 
while  so  Imprisoned  which,  when  attained, 
should  entitle  him  to  parole,  but  the  goals 
may,  from  time  to  time,  be  revised  by  the 
District  Board. 

(h)  If  the  court  determines  not  to  follow 
the  recommendations  of  the  District  Board, 
It  shall  so  state  In  writing  along  with  the  rea- 
sons therefor,  and  the  purposes  and  goals  of 
its  sentence. 

(1)  The  District  Board  shall  carry  out,  with 
respect  to  a  defendant  who  has  been  sen- 
tenced, the  functions  relating  to  probation, 
parole,  or  other  form  of  release  (as  the  case 
may  be)  transferred  to  the  Board  pursuant  to 
section  401  of  this  Act.  In  carrying  out  those 
fuctlons.  the  District  Board  shall  hold  an 
annual  hearing  with  respect  to  each  offender 
who  has  been  sentenced  to  Imprisonment.  In 
the  hearing,  all  pertinent  Information  con- 
cerning the  offender  shall  be  reviewed  with 
a  view  to  determining  the  progress  of  the  of- 
fender in  attaining  the  goals  established  for 
him  by  the  District  Board.  At  the  hearing  the 
offender  shall  have  the  right  to  be  represented 
by  counsel,  to  submit  evidence,  and  to  cross 
examine  witnesses.  Within  fourteen  days  fol- 
lowing the  conclusion  of  the  hearing,  the 
Board  shall  make  Its  determination  as  to 
whether  the  offender  should  be  released  on 
parole  or  other  authorized  alternative  action 
taken.  A  determination  by  the  Board  to  au- 
thorize release  on  parole  of  an  offender  eli- 
gible for  parole  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
statement  of  the  conditions  of  parole.  If  the 
Board  determines  that  an  offender  who  Is  not 
eligible  for  parole  should  be  released  on  pa- 
role, it  shall  recommend  to  the  appropriate 
court  that  the  sentence  of  the  offender  be 
reduced  so  that  the  offender  may  be  so  re- 
leased, or  that  an  authorized  alternative  dis- 
position be  made.  Within  fourteen  days  after 
the  determination,  the  District  Board  shall 
submit  to  the  offender  and  to  the  appropriate 
court  a  written  report  containing  the  decision 
of  the  Board  and  the  reasons  therefor.  In- 
cluding the  views  of  the  Board  with  respect 
to  the  goals  the  offender  has  attained  and 
the  goals  he  has  not  yet  attained. 

(J)  A  quorum  for  any  hearing  held  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (1)  shall  be  not  less  than 
three  members  of  the  District  Board. 

(k)  The  decision  of  the  District  Board 
may  be  appealed  to  the  Circuit  Board  by  the 
offender  affected  by  the  decision  solely  on 
the  basis  that  the  District  Board,  In  con- 
ducting the  hearing,  failed  to  follow  the 
standards  and  guidelines  established  by  the 
Circuit  Board  pursuant  to  section  202(2) 
of  this  Act.  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be 
construed  as  abridging  the  right  of  an  of- 
fender to  appeal  a  sentence  to  the  Federal 
courts. 

(1)  The  District  Boards  are  authorized  to 
enter  Into  contracts  or  other  arrangements 
for  goods  or  services,  with  public  or  private 
profit  organizations  to  assist  them  In  carry- 
ing out  Its  duties  and  functions  under  tlils 
Act. 

TITLE  IV — TRANSFER  OF  FUNCTIONS 
Pakole;   Probation 

Sec.  401.  There  are  hereby  transferred  to 
the  District  Boards  established  by  this  Act 
all  functions  which  were  carried  out  Imme- 
diately before  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

( 1 )  by  the  Federal  Board  of  Parole; 

(2)  by  any  United  States  court  relating 
to  the  appointment  and  supervision  of  pro- 
bation officers; 

(3)  by  the  Attorney  General  relating  to  the 
prescribing  of  duties  of  probation  officers; 
and 

(4)  by  the  Director  of  the  Administration 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  relating  to 
probation  officers  and  the  operation  of  the 
probation  system  In  the  United  States  courts. 


Miscellaneous 
Sec  402.  (a)  With  respect  to  any  function 
transferred  by  this  title  and  exercised  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section,  reference 
In  any  other  Federal  law,  rule,  or  regulation 
to  any  Federal  Instrumentality  or  officer  from 
which  or  whose  functions  are  transferred  by 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  mean  the  In- 
strumentality or  officer  in  which  or  whom 
such  function  is  vested  by  this  Act. 

(b)  In  the  exercise  of  any  function  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act,  the  appropriate  officer 
of  the  District  Board  to  which  such  func- 
tions were  so  transferred  shall  have  the  same 
authority  as  that  vested  in  the  officer  exer- 
cising such  function  Immediately  preceding 
its  transfer,  and  such  officer's  actions  In  exer- 
cising such  functions  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  when  exercised  by  such 
officer  having  such  function  prior  to  Its 
transfer  by  this  title. 

(c)  All  personnel  (other  than  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Parole),  assets,  liabili- 
ties, property  and  records  as  are  lletermlned 
by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  be  employed,  held  or  used 
primarily  In  connection  with  any  function 
transferred  by  this  title  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  District  Boards  in  such  manner 
and  to  such  extent  as  the  said  Director  shall 
prescribe.  Such  jjersonnel  shall  be  transferred 
In  accordance  with  applicable  laws  and  reg- 
ulations relating  to  the  transfer  of  functions. 

(d)  Effective  on  the  effective  date  of  sec- 
tion 401  of  this  Act,  the  Board  of  Parole 
shall   lapse. 

(e)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "func- 
tion" Includes  powers  and  duties. 

Effective  Date 

Sec  403.  Sections  102,  103,  202,  subsections 
(d),  (e),  (f),  (g),  (h),  (1),  (J),  and  (k)  of 
section  301,  and  sections  401  and  402  of  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  one-hundred-a:id-twenty-day  period  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  All  other  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  upon  the  date  of  its  enactment. 
Definition 

Sec  404.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term 
"State"  Includes  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands    and    Guam. 

Authorizations 

Sec  406.  (a)  On  and  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  all  moneys  received  by 
any  court  of  the  United  States  as  fines,  pen- 
alties, forfeitures  and  otherwise  shall  be  de- 
posited In  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of 
Federal  Circuit  Offender  Disposition  Board 
and  shall  be  available  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  in  ad- 
dition to  those  available  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Appendix  B 
Listing  of  programs  designed  to  benefit  the 

criminal  offender 
(Amount  applicable  to  criminal  offender — 

fiscal  year  1971] 
department  of  health,  education,  and 
welfare 
Office  of  Education : 

Vocational  Education $1, 188, 000 

Adult  Education  Program 2,  381,  000 

Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of 

1965 19,100,000 

Title  IT  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of 

1965 (») 

Teacher  Corps  Program 1,502,000 

Project  START  5 90,000 

Drug  Education  Program {}) 

Nationwide     Education     Pro- 
grams In  Corrections 400.000 


Career  Opportunities  Program        $112,  000 

Community  Service  Program.  29,000 

Title  I  of  the  Library  Services 

and  Construction  Act (') 

Health     Services     and     Mental 
Health  Administration : 

Research  on  criminal  behavior 
and  on  the  sociology  of 
crime  „ 2,200,000 

Supporting  research  and  de- 
velopment— Corrections 2,100,000 

Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation 
Program    —       6,591,000 

Training  of  social  workers, 
psychiatrists,  and  para- 
professionals  In  the  correc- 
tional field 5.167,000 

Narcotic    Addict    Community 

Assistance  Program 18,  939, 000 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ice: 

Title  I  of  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1968 634,266 

Title  n  of  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency   Prevention    and 

Control  Act  of  1968. 2.  530,  000 

department  of  labor 
Offender     Rehabilitation     Pro- 
gram         15,900,000 

office  of  economic  OPPOETTJNmr 

Legal  Services  Program {}) 

Drug  Rehabilitation  Program..  (i) 

VolTinteers  In  Service  to  America 

(VISTA)   (I) 

Other  Programs  and  Projects  =..      5, 410,  950 
department  or  the  intesios 

Emplo>Tnent     Assistance     Pro- 
gram      200,000 

corps  of  engineers 

Rehabilitated      Offender      Pro- 
gram      6,300 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCT 

Physically     Handicapped     Pro- 
gram     (») 

DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 

Extension   Service (•) 

Forest  Service 0) 

U.S.    POSTAL    SERVICE 

Job  Opportunity  Program (») 

Postal  Academy  Program (>) 

DEPARTMENT    OF    JUSTICE 

Law      Enforcement     Assistance 
Administration : 
Block    grants    tmder   title    I, 
Omnibus      Crime      Control 

and  Safe  Streets  Act ('♦) 

Discretionary     grants     under 

title  I,  part  C,  of  the  act  «..     18.  969.  625 
National  Institute  of  Law  En- 
forcement    and     Criminal 

Justice 2,100,000 

Grants  under  title  I,  part  E, 

of  the  act (•) 

Other  bureaus: 

Rehabilitation     of     offend- 

ders-    22,170,000 

Treatment  of  narcotics  and 

dangerous  drug  offenders.       2,  428,  000 
Federal    Prison    Industries. 

Incorporated*   .-. 44.500.000 

JUDICIAL   BRANCH     (FEDERAL   PROBATION 
SFRVICE) 

Services  of  probation  officers..     17,  500,  000 

DEPARTMENT    OF    HOUSING    AND    XTRBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Model  cities  program (») 

Total 192,148,131 

>  We  were  unable  to  determine  the  amount 
of  funds  being  applied  to  programs  or  proj- 
ects affecting  the  criminal  offender.  For  more 
details,  see  appendix  n. 

•This  project  was  co-funded.  The  Office  at 
Education  contributed  $75,500,  and  the  CItU 
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remain- 


Indirect 
studies, 

J  was  $47,- 


Serrlce   Commission  provided   the 
Ing  tl4.500. 

•  Tbls  total  ts  a  siim  of  the  ezao^ples  pre 
sented  on  page  16  in  appendix  II  and  is  not 
to  be  considered  all  Inclusive. 

•Part  C  Includes  estimated  expenditures 
of  WCeecooo  for  correction  and  rehabili- 
tation. Information  was  not  available,  bow- 
ever,  to  show  bow  much  of  tbls  mottey  woxUd 
be  spent  to  benefit  tbe  criminal  onender. 

»  Our  analysis  included  only  tbo60  projects 
Interpreted  as  having  direct  Impatt  on  the 
criminal   offender.   Projects  bavin 
Impact,  such  as  research  projects 
were  excluded. 

•  The  amount  budgeted  for  part 
600.000  for  fiscal  year  1971.  Information  was 
not  available  to  show  the  amount  of  funds 
to  be  spent  for  projects  to  benefit  the  crim- 
inal offender.  J 

•  The  amount  Includes  $20,990,000  from  tbe 
Bureau  of  Prisons.  The  total  appropriations 
for  the  Bureau  were  about  $74  9  million  for 
fiscal  year  1969,  $87.6  million  for  fiscal  year 
1970,  and  $120.2  mUlion  for  fiscal  ^ear  1971. 
In  this  report  we  Included  only  thfiee  funds 
that  we  could  identify  as  being  expended 
(or  programs  and  projects  to  bebefit  the 
criminal  offender. 

•  This  figure  represents  the  total!  sales  for 
fiscal  year  1971.  Net  industrial  profits  were 
about  $5  million.  The  Federal  coirectional 
Institutions'  vocational  training  jprograms 
are  funded  from  these  profits. 


CORVAIR  STABI 
CONTROVERSY 


Mr.  RDBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  14,  1973, 1  released  the  results  of 
a  2 1/2  year  staff  study  of  charges  by  Mr. 
Ralph  Nader  that  representaftlves  of 
General  Motors  had  misled  the  Bubcom- 
mittee  on  Executive  Reorganization  con- 
cerning the  safety  of  the  1960-6^  Corvair 
automobile  at  a  hearing  on  N^rch  22, 
1966.  The  staff  found  that  GMIhad  not 
misled  the  subcommittee  and  I  Iftierefore 
informed  Mr.  Nader  that  I  saw  n  0  reason 
to  hold  any  further  hearings  on  this 
matter. 

I  intended  to  place  the  staff  re  sort  and 
related  exhibits  in  the  Record  N  arch  14, 
but,  in  response  to  a  request  flx)m  Mr. 
Nader,  I  agreed  to  delay  doing  |  so  imtil 
he  had  an  opportunity  to  comfaient  on 
the  report.  Yesterday,  Mr.  Nadei  sent  me 
a  lengthy  letter,  memorandum  a  ad  other 
material  concerning  the  report  which 
shall  appear  in  the  Record  after  the 
staff  report.  Following  Mr.  Naders  mate- 
rial will  appear  a  response  to  hi  5  memo- 
randum by  my  staff.  This  material  wiU 
provide  a  complete  public  record  on  this 
Important  controversy. 

To  assist  the  public  in  reac  Ing  and 
understanding  this  material,  I  Y  ave  pre- 
pared the  following  brief  table  of  con- 
tents: 

Attachment  I  Staff  Investiga  ion  Re- 
port and  Exhibits. 

Attachment  n  Nader  letter  to  Senator 
RiBicoFF  dated  March  12,  1973. 

Attachment  HI  RrarcoFF  1  ;tter  to 
Nader  dated  March  14,  1973,  and  staff 
memorandum  in  response  to  Niider  let- 
ter. 

Attachment  IV  Nader  letter  o  Sena- 
tor RiBicoFF  dated  March  26,  ]  973. 

Attachment  V  Nader  staff  m;moran- 
dum  and  exhibits. 

Attachment  VI  RrsrcoFF  letter  5o  Nader 
dated  March  27.  1973,  and  staf   memo- 


randum in  response  to  Nader  letter  and 
memorandum. 

Having  complied  with  the  rules  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  documents 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Attachmsnt  I — Stajt  Intkstigation  Report 
AKD  Exhibits 

To:  Senator  Rxbicoft. 

From:  Robert  Wager  and  John  Koskinen. 

Re:  Corvair  Stability  Controversy. 

I.  SX7MMAB7 

For  more  than  two  and  a  half  yetirs,  we 
have  conducted  an  extensive  investigation 
Into  Mr.  Ralph  Nader's  charges  that  state- 
ments of  certain  General  Motors  witnesses  at 
the  hearing  of  March  22,  1966,  misled  the 
Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorganization 
concerning  the  safety  of  the  Corvair  auto- 
mobile. After  consideration  of  all  tbe  rele- 
vant evidence,  we  have  concluded  that  the 
subcommittee  was  not  misled  and  hence 
there  is  no  basis  for  reop>enlng  the  hearings 
for  further  testimony  on  the  stability  and 
handling  of  the  Corvair. 

Although  we  have  not  upheld  Mr.  Nader's 
charges  against  the  Corvair  and  General 
Motors,  we  believe  they  were  made  In  good 
faith  based  on  the  Information  available  to 
him.  After  gathering  aU  the  evidence  con- 
cerning them,  we  can  understand  how  he 
reached  the  poeitions  stated  In  his  letters. 
The  documents  he  cites  provide  some  sup- 
port for  his  views.  However,  we  believe  the 
clear  preponderance  of  the  evidence,  much  of 
which  was  unavailable  to  Mr.  Nader,  is  on 
the  other  side. 

n.   BACKGROUND 

A.  The   1966  Hearings 

We  believe  it  is  best  to  begin  by  reviewing 
the  testimony  at  the  hearing  relating  to  the 
Corvair.  The  subject  of  the  hearing  on  March 
22,  1966,  was  General  Motors'  (hereinafter 
OM)  investigation  and  surveillance  of  Mr. 
Nader's  personal  life  (Tr.  1380) .  The  issue  of 
Corvair  safety  was  first  discussed  by  Mr. 
Aloysius  F.  Power,  general  counsel  of  OM, 
when  he  maintained  that  the  Corvair  was 
not  unsafe,  and  cited  two  court  cases,  Ander- 
son V.  GM,  and  Collins  v.  GM,  in  which  OM 
bad  won  Jury  verdicts  (Tr.  1409) . 

Mr.  Nader's  (hereinafter  Nader)  testimony 
followed  the  GM  witnesses  and  was  devoted 
in  large  part  to  an  attack  on  the  safety  of 
the  Corvair  (Tr.  1469-1500).  His  statement 
described  the  Corvair  as  "an  inordinately 
dangerous  vehicle"  (Tr.  1469),  and  he  sub- 
mitted for  the  record  a  design  study  of  the 
Corvair  prepared  at  his  request  by  a  New 
York  consulting  firm  (Tr.  1471). 

In  a  short  rebuttal.  Mr.  James  Roche, 
chairman  of  GM.  asked  to  have  Inserted  in 
the  record  a  copy  of  the  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Louis  Brldenstine.  assistant  general 
counsel  of  GM,  and  Mr.  Prank  Winchell 
(hereinafter  Winchell) ,  chief  of  research  and 
development  at  Chevrolet,  to  the  Michigan 
Legislature  in  February  1966  (Tr.  1554).  Mr. 
Bridenstlne's  statement  to  the  Michigan 
Legislature  said  in  part: 

"•  •  •  to  assure  that  your  committee  Is 
not  misled,  we  can  advise  you  regarding  liti- 
gation already  terminated.  In  the  only  two 
cases  in  which  this  claim  that  the  Corvair  is 
defectively  designed  has  been  tried  and  de- 
cided, the  Juries  in  both  instances  returned 
verdicts  in  favor  of  General  Motors  •  •  •. 
In  both  cases,  and  under  proper  rules  of  pro- 
cedure and  evidence,  the  juries  disagreed 
with  plaintiffs'  counsel  and  agreed  with  our 
position.  (Tr.  1555) ." 

Wlnchell's  statement  to  the  Michigan 
Legislature  explained  certain  automotive  en- 
gineering terms  relating  to  vehicle  dynamics. 


described  the  stability  and  handling  charac- 
teristics of  the  1960-65  Corvair.  and  com- 
mented upon  Michigan  Senate  bill  773,  which 
would  have  established  a  lateral  accelera- 
tion standard  of  0.76  for  all  vehicles  operated 
within  the  State  (Tr.  1559-63) . 

The  printed  hearings  of  the  subcommittee 
contained  additional  material  relating  to  the 
safety  of  the  Corvair.  This  includes  a  re- 
buttal to  Wlnchell's  statement  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Manos,  associate  professor  of  mechanical  en- 
gineering at  the  University  of  Detroit,  and 
a  plaintiff's  witness  in  certain  {Anderson, 
Collins,  and  others)  Corvair  court  cases  (Tr. 
1664-70) ,  a  statement  by  Mr.  Harry  M.  Phllo, 
one  of  the  plaintiffs'  attorneys  in  the  Ander- 
son case,  entitled  "Accident  Reconstruction 
Problems  in  Corvair  Cases"  (Tr.  1570-72), 
and  a  copy  of  the  complaint  in  Franklin  v. 
Gilf,  one  of  the  leading  Corvair  cases  of  the 
time  (Tr.  1573-80). 

The  committee  report  to  the  Senate  on  the 
Federal  role  in  traffic  safety  noted  the  con- 
tinuing controversy  over  the  Corvair.  It  said: 

"During  the  hearing,  and  in  documents 
submitted  for  the  record,  the  safety  of  the 
Corvair  automobile  was  debated.  The  sub- 
committee reaches  no  conclusions  on  this 
matter.  The  subcommittee  lacks  the  tech- 
nical competence  to  do  so.  Moreover,  such  an 
inquiry  Is  beyond  the  purpose  of  tbe  hearing 
and  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  subcommittee. 
This  Is  not  the  proper  forum  to  decide  that 
issue.  (S.  Rept.  951,  90th  Cong.,  second  sess., 
1968,  p.  33.)" 

Thvis,  the  subcommittee  made  no  deter- 
mination about  the  safety  of  the  Corvair  as 
a  result  of  the  1966  hearings.  Moreover,  we 
had  no  Jurisdiction  over  the  1966  traffic  and 
highway  safety  legislation.  Accordingly,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  any  substantive  effect  on  the 
subcommittee  from  the  GM  statements  con- 
cerning the  Corvair. 

The  safety  of  the  1960-63  Corvair  design 
has  been  heavily  litigated.  Nearly  300  cases 
have  been  filed,  of  which  about  30  are  still 
pending.  The  potential  liability  from  the 
pending  cases  exceeds  $40  million. 

The  subcommittee  had  no  further  involve- 
ment with  the  Corvair  until  Nader's  letters 
to  you  and  Secretary  Volpe  on  September  4, 
1970,  requesting  that  you  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  undertake  official  In- 
vestigations into  the  safety  of  the  vehicle 
and  GM's  actions  concerning  it.  These  let- 
ters, and  subsequent  correspondence,  are  at- 
tached as  exhibit  5. 
B.  Department  of  Transportation  evaluation 

of  the  stability  and  handling  of  the  1960- 

63  Corvair 

In  response  to  Nader's  request,  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  his  suggestions,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  (DOT)  conducted 
extensive  performance  tests  of  the  1962  Cor- 
vair and  five  other  contemporary  vehicles — a 
1962  Falcon.  1962  Volkswagen,  1963  Renault, 
1960  Valiant  and  a  1967  Corvair.  To  assist 
the  Department  in  evaluating  the  results,  it 
employed  three  Independent,  outside  techni- 
cal experts. 

The  tests  were  conducted  at  the  Texas 
Transportation  Institute  (TTI)  under  the 
supervision  of  DOT  engineers  in  the  summer 
of  1971.  All  vehicles  were  Instrumented  and 
every  test  was  filmed.  The  five  test  maneu- 
vers selected  by  DOT  were  designed  to  dis- 
close any  Instability  or  susceptibility  to  roll- 
over. 

After  examining  the  data  and  films,  the 
DOT  concluded  in  July  1972  that  "the  han- 
dling and  stability  performance  of  the  1960- 
63  Corvair  does  not  result  in  abnormal  po- 
tential for  loss  of  control  or  rollover  and  its 
handling  and  stability  performance  Is  at  least 
as  good  as  (the  other  vehicles  tested.]"  DOT 
Report,  p.  93. 

After  independently  reviewing  the  test  re- 
sults, the  panel  reached  the  same  conclusion 
and  added,  "the  1960-63  Corvair  does  not 
have  a  safety  defect  and  Is  not  more  un- 
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stable  or  more  likely  to  rollover  than  con- 
temporary automobiles."  (Panel  Report, 
p.  3.) 

The  conclusion  of  the  DOT  and  Its  inde- 
pendent panel  are  consistent  with  the  re- 
sults of  tests  performed  by  Consumer  Un- 
ion, Ford  Motor  Co.,  GM,  and  with  state- 
ments of  expert  witnesses  questioned  during 
our  investigation. 

Nader  has  challenged  the  validity  of  the 
DOT  conclusions,  claiming  that  they  conflict 
with  earlier  tests  conducted  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  Highway  Safety  Research 
Institute  (EISRI).  Nader  further  asserts  that 
the  DOT  Ignored  both  relevant  Corvair  acci- 
dent statistics  developed  by  Professor  B.  J. 
Campbell  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
and  GM  test  report  PG  11106,  which  showed 
that  a  1960  Corvair  overturned  in  a  J-turn  at 
25  mph.  Nader's  comments  on  the  background 
of  the  DOT  tests  and  his  analysis  of  them, 
prepared  by  Dr.  Carl  Nash,  are  attached  as 
exhibit  1.  This  material  has  also  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 

Many  of  Nader's  contentions  are  techni- 
cal and  we  do  not  have  the  capability  to 
evaluate  them  fiilly.  We  asked  the  DOT  to 
give  us  its  analysis  and  response  to  bis 
claims.  After  considering  them,  the  DOT 
reaffirmed  its  previous  conclusions.  The  DOT 
letter  Is  attached  as  exhibit  2. 

Nader  places  great  reliance  on  the  HSRI 
test  results,  pointing  out  that  the  Corvair 
rolled  over  in  the  HSRI  drastic  steer-drastic 
brake  maneuver  when  tested  in  a  lightly 
loaded  condition.  (It  did  not  roll  over  In 
the  corresponding  DOT  tests  when  loaded 
with  an  additional  616  pounds.) 

We  asked  DOT  to  explain  the  difference 
in  result  between  its  own  tests  and  those 
conducted  at  the  HSRI.  In  response,  DOT 
advised  us  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
drastic  steer  brake  comparative  tests  it  noted 
tbe  results  were  not  the  same  as  those  ob- 
tained by  HSRI.  Accordingly,  DOT  decided  to 
conduct  another  series  of  tests  on  the  Cor- 
vair in  a  lightly  loaded  condition. 

DOT  described  the  test  results  as  follows: 

"No  outrigger  contact  (i.e.,  simulated  over- 
turning) occurred  during  any  of  the  TTI  28 
p.8.i.  (hot)  front  and  rear  tire  noncompara- 
tive  maneuvers.  During  one  50  m.pJi.,  18 
p.8.i.  (hot)  front  and  30  p.s.1.  (hot)  rear  TTI 
noncomparative  maneuver,  with  the  tires 
that  had  the  imique  sldewall,  shoulder,  and 
tread  wear  from  previous  severe  limit  ma- 
neuvers, outrigger  contact  occurred.  The 
tires  were  switched  so  tbe  tires  with  the 
smaller  amount  of  wear  from  the  limit 
maneuvers  were  placed  on  the  outboard  side 
of  the  vehicle  in  the  turn  and  the  tires  with 
the  greater  amount  of  weax  were  on  the  in- 
board side  of  the  turn.  No  outrigger  contact 
occurred  at  either  the  same  steering  input  or 
more  severe  steering  inputs  up  to  the  limit 
of  the  equipment. 

"During  the  60  m.pji.,  18  p.8.1.  (hot)  front 
and  30  p.s.l.  (hot)  rear  TTI  noncomparative 
maneuver  again  with  tires  worn  from  pre- 
vious severe  limit  maneuvers,  no  outrigger 
contact  occurred  until  the  last  run  with  the 
maximum  (for  the  equipment)  steering 
input.  When  the  rear  tires  were  switched  left 
to  right  and  right  to  left  and  the  maneuver 
repeated  at  this  maximum  input,  no  outrig- 
ger contact  occurred.  .  .  . 

"The  tires  in  the  18  p.s.l.  (hot)  front  and 
30  p.s.i.  (hot)  rear  TTI  noncomparative  testa 
were  tires  that  had  the  unique  wear  pat- 
terns from  previous  severe  limit  maneuvers 
similar  to  those  believed  to  be  on  the  Cor- 
vair during  the  HSRI  drastic  brake  maneu- 
ver. The  tires  on  the  28  p.s.i.  (hot)  front 
and  rear  TTI  noncomparative  tests  were 
tires  that  had  not  been  used  in  previous 
limit  maneuvers.  These  tires  were  broken-ln 
and  the  wear  monitored  in  accordance  with 
the  procedures  of  the  comparative  test 
program.  The  wear  referred  to  is  that  re- 
sulting from  severe  limit  maneuvers,  not 
normal  highway  wear." 


DOT  believes  Its  results  are  valid  and 
pointed  out  "considerable  and  important 
differences"  between  the  HSRI  and  TTI 
tests: 

"One  significant  difference  was  the  condi- 
tion of  the  test  surfaces  which  in  both  cases 
were  former  aircraft  runways.  The  sxirface  in 
the  original  HSRI  tests,  which  they  recog- 
nized as  being  in  poor  condition,  was  con- 
crete that  was  spalled  and  cracked  with 
marked  irregularities  and  uneven  dlsplace- 
mentat  the  divider  strips.  The  test  surface 
at  TTI  on  the  other  hand  was  in  much  bet- 
ter condition,  with  more  even  and  uniform 
surface  and  less  distortion  at  the  divider 
strips.  HSRI  personnel  aided  in  the  selection 
of  the  TIT  test  site  and  recommended  the 
actual  area  on  the  runway  that  was  sub- 
sequently used  .... 

"Another  significant  difference  was  the 
effect  of  using  tires  that  had  unique  and 
abnormal  sldewall,  shoulder,  and  tread  wear 
patterns  resulting  from  previous  severe  limit 
maneuvers  and  using  tires  that  bad  been 
broken-ln  and  the  wear  monitored  to  as- 
sure uniformity  and  repeatability  in  the 
tests." 

In  a  follow  up  study  to  the  one  cited  by 
Nader,  but  not  noted  in  his  material,  HSRI 
fotmd  "a  dramatic  sensitivity  of  peak  side 
force  to  tire  shoulder  wear — the  type  of  wear 
which  occurs  during  limit  turning  tests."  Ve- 
hicle Handling  Performance,  Svunmary  Re- 
port, November,  1972,  p.  5.  Therefore,  HSRI 
concluded  that  "adequate  measurements  of 
'Oj;.'  limit  cornering  performance  cannot  be 
made  for  certain  tire-vehicle  systems  by  a 
testing  method  which  utilizes  repetitive  runs 
as  a  means  of  searching  for  the  limit,  since 
the  testing  process  acts  to  alter  the  O.E. 
condition."  Ibid,  p.  17. 

This  finding  and  conclusion  are  particu- 
larly relevant  in  comparing  the  results  of  the 
original  HSRI  and  TTI  tests.  Robert  Ervin, 
the  HSRI  engineer  who  conducted  the  1970 
tests,  told  us  that  the  tires  were  not  checked 
for  wear  nor  were  they  rotated  dvu-lng  the 
tests.  All  six  test  maneuvers  were  performed 
on  one  set  of  four  tires,  Ervln  stated.  This 
would  tend  to  confirm  DOT's  assertion  that 
the  tire  wear  characteristics  were  a  signifi- 
cant difference  in  the  two  tests.  It  would 
also  be  consistent  with  another  recent  report 
from  HSRI  which  declared  that  "tires  are 
probably  the  single  most  Important  vehicle 
component  in  determining  how  the  vehicle 
responds  in  extreme  steering  and  braking 
maneuvers."  Limit  Handling  Performance  as 
Infiuenced  by  Degradation  of  Steering  and 
Suspension  systems,  November  1972,  volume 
l,p.  26. 

Another  Important  point  should  be  made 
about  the  tires  used  in  the  HSRI  and  TTI 
tests.  DOT  installed  original  equipment  type 
tires  on  the  Corvair  at  TTI.  but  Ervln  told 
us  that  the  HSRI  Corvair  was  equipped  with 
three  different  make  and  model  tires.  (Two 
Peerless  and  two  others  from  different  manu- 
facturers. Ervln  could  not  recall  them,  and 
the  car  has  been  disposed  of  by  HSRI. 

Use  of  these  tires  by  HSRI  may  have  sub- 
stantially affected  the  stability  and  handl- 
ing performance  of  the  Corvair.  Earlier  in 
our  investigation,  as  discussed  further  in  the 
Corporate  RespKinslblUty  section  below,  we 
found  that  certain  after-market  tires  signifi- 
cantly changed  the  handling  characteristics 
of  tbe  Corvair  and  other  cars.  Though  some 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  danger  which 
may  result  from  mixing  radial  and  bias  ply 
tires,  particularly  snow  tires,  there  has  been 
no  recognition  that  serious  stability  and 
handling  problems  may  arise  from  the  use 
of  certain  replacement  tires.  As  indicated  be- 
low, this  subject  requires  further  study  by 
DOT.  the  tire  manufacturers  and  auto  com- 
panies. 

As  a  third  reason  for  the  difference  in  result 
between  its  own  tests  and  those  of  HSRI, 
DOT  noted  that  the  drastic  steer-drastic 
brake  maneuver  conducted  with  the  lightly 
loaded  Corvair  at  TTT  Involved  "more  severe" 


speeds  and  steering  wheel  Inputs  than  those 
performed  at  HSRI. 

Finally,  DOT  concluded,  "none  of  the  mis- 
cellaneous test  material  and  data  modifies 
our  previously  announced  decision  that  the 
handling  and  stability  performance  of  the 
1960-63  Corvair  does  not  result  in  an  ab- 
normal potential  for  loss  of  control  or  roll- 
over and  that  its  handling  and  stability  per- 
formance Is  at  least  as  good  as  the  perform- 
ance of  some  contemporary  vehicles  both  for- 
eign and  domestic.  If  anything  It  adds  sup- 
port to  our  decisions  relative  to  Importance 
of  certain  controls  necessary  for  this  type  of 
testing. .  . ."  DOT  then  asked  the  panel  mem- 
bers whether  the  results  of  the  lightly  loaded 
vehicle  tests  would  cause  them  to  change 
their  conclusions  or  report.  "Each  [of  them] 
indicated  that  it  would  not,"  DOT  told  us. 

Further  analjrses  of  the  TTT  tests  also  sup- 
port the  views  of  DOT  and  the  panel.  Nader 
stresses  the  additional  615  pounds  carried  in 
the  Corvair  during  the  comparative  DOT 
tests,  claiming  they  made  the  car  more  re- 
sistant to  splnout  and  overturning.  Back- 
ground p.  14. 

It  is  true  that  this  weight  increased  the 
initial  resistance  to  splnout  and  rollover  by 
about  20  percent.  But  after  the  brakes  were 
applied  in  tbe  drastic  steer-drastic  brake 
maneuver,  this  weight  provided  20  percent 
more  energy  toward  splnout  and  rollover. 
This  is  the  result  of  the  well-known  fiy- 
wheel  effect.  The  added  weight  made  it  more 
difficult  to  reach  the  point  where  splnout  or 
rollover  would  occur,  but  once  that  point  was 
reached,  the  additional  615  pounds  made  it 
more  likely  that  these  responses  would  occur. 
(See  explanation  attached  as  exhibit  3.)  This 
is  implicit  in  the  GM  recommendation  that 
the  Corvair  be  tested  in  a  lightly  loaded  con- 
dition. See  GM  submission  to  DOT,  Proposed 
Vehicle  Testing  Procedure,  p.  1-3.  Accord- 
ingly, we  do  not  believe  that  tbe  additional 
weight  tended  to  make  the  Corvair  more 
stable  in  limit  of  control  maneuvers,  rather  it 
tended  to  make  the  car  more  unstable  and 
hence  made  a  splnout  or  rollover  more  likely 
than  if  the  vehicle  were  tested  in  a  lightly 
loaded  condition. 

In  summary,  we  believe  that  neither  the 
HSRI  test  results  nor  the  additional  weight 
carried  in  the  Corvair  during  the  comparative 
DOT  test  runs  provide  a  sufficient  basis  for 
invalidating  the  conclusions  reached  in  the 
DOT  and  panel  reports. 

Second,  Nader  asserts  that  DOT  "dis- 
missed" data  compiled  by  Professor  B.  J. 
Campbell  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Nader  claims  that  Campbell's  data  is  "more 
directly  indicative  of  the  handling  and  stabil- 
ity problem  which  the  Corvair  and  other  rear- 
engine  swing  axle  cars  have  since  it  directly 
measures  the  incidence  of  crashes  which  are 
most  likely  to  be  due  to  handling  defects." 
Analysis,  p.  11. 

The  IK)T  report  discussed  the  Campbell 
data  and  noted  the  relationship  of  tbe 
accident  statistics  to  the  changes  in  the 
Corvair  suspension.  (See  report,  p.  32-33). 
But  it  declined  to  draw  any  specific  con- 
clusion from  the  data  "in  view  of  unex- 
plained changes  In  the  sstme  data  for  other 
vehicles,  such  as  the  Chevy  n.  and  Valiant 
about  which  there  ts  no  Itnowledge  of  any 
pertinent  changes  In  the  vehicle  during  the 
related  periods."  Report,  p.  32. 

We  called  Professor  Campbell  to  discuss 
his  data  and  its  significance.  He  explained 
that  he  had  studied  more  than  270,0<X)  auto 
accidents  over  a  period  of  two  years  in  North 
Carolina,  and  had  divided  them  into  seven 
categories:  ran  off  road,  car  v.  fixed  object, 
car  V.  othei-  object,  car  v.  car.  car  v.  truck, 
multiple  vehicle,  and  other.  A  summary  of 
his  Corvair  data  is  attached  as  exhibit  4. 

Differing  with  Nader's  interpretation  of 
his  classification  system.  Professor  Campbell 
told  us  that  it  did  not  "directly  measure" 
the  incidence  of  crashes  due  to  handling 
defects.  He  pointed  out  that  a  car  may  go 
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off  the  road  or  become  involved  In 
type  of  accident  for  a  number  of 
other  than  loss  of  control  cavised  by 
dling  defect.  Campbell   believes  Na^er 
overstated   the    conclusions   which 
drawn  from  his  classification  system. 

Continuing,    Campbell    stated 
trend  of  the  Corvalr  ran  off  road 
statistics  corresponds  to   changes 
the  rear  suspension  in  1964  and  '65 
pointed   out  two  important   caveats 
muse  be  considered  when  Interpret  ng 
data: 

1.  The  Corvalr  pattern  U  not  unlt^ 
Corvette  (which  has  never  been 
on  its  stability  and  handling)   has 
higher  percentage  of  off  road  crashes 
exhibit  4.)    Accordingly,   Campbell 
that  his   present  data   does   not 
conclusion   that   the   Corvalr  accidents 
due  to  its  rear  svispension  and  the 
crashes  to  another  cause.  "You  can 
It  both  ways,"  Professor  Campbell 
Logically,  both  sets  of  data  require 
Bistent  conclusion. 

2.  While   the   Corvair's   percentage 
road    crashes    is    relatively    high 
noted  that  in  assessing  its  total 
performance,  you  must  also  take 
sideration  its  less  than  average 
accidents  in  other  categories.  For 
Campbell's  statistics  show  that  the 
Corvalr  Is  consistently  involved   in 
cantly  less  than  average  truck  and 
vehicle  accidents. 

We  askedi  Professor  Campbell   wh^t 
elusions   he   has   reached   on   the 
bis  study  of  the  Corvalr.  He  replied 
to  the  limit  of  control  [.6gl  he  belldves 
car  is  perfectly  satisfactory.  He  tok 
had  owned  a   '61   Corvalr,  driven  it 
miles  and   was  satisfied  with   its 
ance.  But  at  the  limit  of  control  it 
differently  from  most  other  cars,  he 
We  then  asked  him  whether  he  believed 
difference  was  suflSclent  to  Justify 
Ing  of  a  defect  and  consequent  redall 
answered,  "no."  "The  benefit  to  the 
does  not  Justify  the  cost.  If  I  were  [ 
Toms  (Director  of  the  NHTSA],  I  wo^ld 
recall  the  Corvalr,"  he  concluded. 

Finally,    Nader    contends    that 
cepted   GM's   unsupported   claims 
15699    and    17103    were    not    relevant 
inquiry.  Analysis    p.  13.  He  malntalis 
PQ  Report  11106  showed  the  Corvai- 
of  stability  by  rolling  on  Its  side  in  a 
maneuver  at  25  mph.  Analysis,  p.  1^ 

Test  reports  15699  and  17103  are 
below.  Report   11106  is  also  a    rollover 
similar  to  the  later  ones.  There  is 
significantly  new  or  different  in  it. 

In  answer  to  Nader's  charge  DCf 
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"The  NHTSA  did  not  accept  the 
or  conclusions  of  either  the  propoi^nts 
opponents  of  the  Corvalr  without 
We  did  solicit  and  accept  films,  data 
formation  from  various  sources  and 
listened  to  many  opinions.  The  Admjlnlstra 
tlon  then  sifted  and  evaluated  these 
to  arrive  at  our  own  Independent 
sions.  The   fact  that  we  may  have 
at  the  same  conclusions  as  someone 
not  mean  they  were  adopted  withoiit 
tion.  Allegations  to  the  contrary  are 
not  true. 

"More  specifically,  NHTSA's  evaludtlon 
the  significance  of  these  GM  rollovsr 
is  documented  on  pages  34  and  35 
NHTSA   report  and  the  srimmary  is 
here  for  your  information: 

"  'In  summary,  because  of  the  nattire 
severity  of   these   development  test! 
were  not  representative  of  the  practlc  al 
Ing  environment,  these  tests  should 
Bonably    be    Interpreted    to    conclude 
1960-1963   Corvalr  is  susceptible  to 
at  low  speeds  on  a  flat  surface  in 
mal  driving  environment.' 
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"The  foregoing  is  NHTSA's  evaluation — 
not  GM's." 

To  conclude  this  section,  we  do  not  believe 
that  Nader's  criticisms  of  the  DOT  report 
Justify  rejecting  its  conclusions.  As  noted 
above,  we  do  not  have  the  technical  capabil- 
ity to  make  an  independent  engineering  eval- 
uation of  the  stability  and  handling  of  the 
Corvalr.  Congress  established  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration  to 
make  Just  such  technical  Judgments.  We 
must  accept  its  conclusions  where,  as  here, 
they  appear  reasonable  and  its  tests  were 
conducted  in  accordance  with  Nader's  sug- 
gestions. Of  coiu-se,  our  decision  in  this  mat- 
ter is  limited  to  the  context  of  this  report. 
The  Senate  Conmierce  Committee  will  make 
its  own  determination  of  the  quality  and 
competence  of  the  DOT  report. 

We  shall  now  consider  Nader's  charges 
concerning  GM's  conduct  in  certain  Corvalr 
lawsuits,  its  statements  to  the  subcommittee 
and  the  Michigan  Senate,  and  its  handling 
of  certain  documents.  These  matters  deserve 
separate  consideration  from  the  technical 
issues. 

C.  Charges  concerning  the  Corvair 

Nader's  letter  to  you  on  September  4,  1970, 
alleged  that  GM  ofiScials  knowingly  misled 
the  subcommittee  regarding  the  safety  of  the 
Corvair  by  "suppression  of  test  data  and  films 
•  •  •".  The  letter  to  Secretary  Volpe  claimed 
that  "GM  proving  ground  test  and  films  back 
in  1962-63  conclusively  proved  the  Corvalr 
uniquely  unstable  with  unprecedented  roll- 
over capability  unlike  any  other  American 
car."  The  letter  relied  on  certain  GM  docu- 
ments and  a  so-called  "hot  documents"  file 
as  proof  of  these  claims. 

Your  reply  to  Nader  on  September  14,  1970, 
said  that  his  charges  "raise  important  Issues 
which  the  subcommittee  must  seriously  con- 
sider." Accordingly,  you  asked  him  to  provide 
you  with  "all  the  information  in  his  posses- 
sion concerning  the  Corvair." 

Six  weeks  later,  on  October  23,  Nader  sent 
you  a  32-page  letter,  concurrently  distributed 
to  the  press,  detailing  his  allegations  against 
GM.  It  made  four  basic  charges : 

"1.  Suppression  of  adverse  documents 
within  GM; 

"2.  Fraud  in  the  defense  of  the  Anderson 
and  Cotlins  cases; 

"3.  Confilct  between  the  results  in  proving 
ground  tests  17103  and  two  GM  statements — 
Mr.  Roche's  testimony  to  the  subcommittee 
in  1965  on  Improvements  In  automobile  sta- 
bility and  Mr.  Edward  Cole's  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 1970  to  Secretary  Volpe  explaining 
the  significance  of  that  proving  ground  re- 
port. This  charge  was  repeated  and  expanded 
in  Nader's  letter  to  you  on  July  8,  1971; 

"4.  A  greater  likelihood  that  the  Corvalr 
wheel  rim  would  contact  the  road  than  would 
the  wheel  rim  of  other  cars." 

A  second  letter  to  you,  on  May  20, 1971,  did 
not  concern  the  stability  and  handling  of  the 
Corvalr.  Accordingly,  it  Is  discussed  in  an- 
other section  of  this  report. 

The  third  letter,  on  July  8,  1971,  was  ac- 
companied by  several  documents,  and  made 
seven  baste  charges  against  GM: 

"1.  Throughout  the  1950's  and  early  1960's 
Maurice  Olley,  a  highly  respected  GM  sus- 
pension engineer,  warned  the  corporation  of 
the  hazards  of  a  rear  engine,  swing  axle  in- 
dependent rear  suspension  vehicle,  such  as 
the  Corvair; 

"2.  GM  attempted  to  suppress  the  exist- 
ence of  these  warnings  and  falsely  attempted 
to  explain  them  away  in  the  court  cases; 

"3.  In  the  Interest  of  cost  savings,  GM  re- 
fused to  adopt  modifications  to  the  1960  Cor- 
vair which  would  have  remedied  its  defect; 

"4.  The  difference  in  front/rear  tire  pres- 
sures was  insufficient  to  provide  adequate 
vehicle  stability; 

"5.  After  introduction  of  the  Corvair,  GM 
failed  to  take  the  action  necessary  to  correct 


the  car's  defect,  but  instead  attempted  to  fix 
it  through  minor  modifications; 

"6.  Winchell  misrepresented  the  nature  of 
the  changes  In  the  1964  Corvalr  suspension; 

"7.  Winchell  misrepresented  the  purpose 
and  effect  of  the  1966  Corvalr  suspension 
modifications." 

Copies  of  your  correspondence  with  Nader 
and  bis  three  letters  are  attached  as  ex- 
hibit 6. 

During  the  entire  period  of  the  investiga- 
tion, we  had  numerous  conferences  with 
Nader  and  his  associate,  Mr.  Gary  Sellers,  to 
develop  and  refine  the  Issues  further.  These 
meetings  provided  several  leads  and  helped 
advance  the  progress  of  the  Inquiry.  We  also 
asked  GM  for  written  responses  to  Nader's 
charges,  all  of  which  bad  received  wide  pub- 
lication in  the  Nation's  press. 
D.  The  investigation 

Our  investigation  focused  on  two  principal 
Issues — the  veracity  of  GM's  testimony  to  the 
subcommittee  in  1966  and  Its  conduct  of  cer- 
tain Corvalr  lawsuits. 

On  the  same  day  you  wrote  to  Nader  re- 
questing that  he  provide  the  subcommittee 
with  all  the  information  and  documents  in 
his  possession  substantiating  his  charges, 
you  wrote  to  GM  asking  for  certain  informa- 
tion and  material  discussed  in  Nader's  letter. 
Ross  Malone,  vice  president  and  general  coun- 
sel of  GM,  and  bis  staff,  cooperated  fully  in 
the  investigation.  Throughout  the  investiga- 
tion they  provided  access  to  every  document 
sought  to  be  inspected  and  every  person 
asked  to  be  interviewed.  In  total,  they  fur- 
nished us  with  thousands  of  pages  of  in- 
formation and  scores  of  individual  docu- 
ments and  films  in  answer  to  Nader's  charges. 

To  support  their  claims  Nader  and  Sellers 
provided  us  with  53  documents.  Carl  Tbelln, 
Harley  Copp,  George  Caramarma,  and  others 
not  presently  connected  with  General  Mo- 
tors provided  additional  documentary  evi- 
dence which  contributed  to  the  investiga- 
tion. Much  of  this  material  is  discussed  in 
later  sections  of  this  report. 

All  these  documents  were  helpful  in  il- 
luminating various  aspects  of  the  case  and 
have  been  carefully  studied,  but  the  heart  of 
our  Investigation  consisted  of  117  hours  of 
recorded  interviews  with  97  people.  They 
covered  33  days  in  seven  cities.  The  major- 
ity of  our  time.  20  days,  was  spent  in  Detroit. 
These  interviews  were  reduced  to  writing  and 
now  cover  over  4,000  pages.  Except  as  indi- 
cated below,  each  is  accompanied  by  a  sworn 
affidavit  attesting  to  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ments made.  In  addition  to  the  interviews 
and  affidavits,  we  obtained  written  state- 
ments and  spoke  on  the  telephone  with  more 
than  30  other  present  and  former  GM  em- 
ployees concerning  their  knowledge  of  cer- 
tain Issues  relating  to  Corvalr  safety. 

Our  interviews  covered  every  level  of  the 
corporation,  from  the  top  management, 
Messrs.  Roche  and  Cole,  to  clerical  and  tech- 
nical employees.  We  sought  to  obtain  all 
relevant  information  on  the  Issues  before  us 
by  the  best  means  possible.  Thus,  the  Infor- 
mation we  gathered  includes  personal  inter- 
views, written  documents,  films,  graphs,  and 
charts. 

In  addition  to  our  interviews  with  current 
GM  personnel,  we  questioned  many  retired 
and  former  employees  and  several  persons  not 
connected  with  GM. 

in.  THE  CORVAIR  ISStTE 

A.  The  October  23.  1970,  Letter 
1.  Status  of  adverse  documents  within  GM 
Nader's  letter  alleged  that  GM  atempted 
"to  hide  from  the  courts  and  even  from  their 
own  defense  witnesses  the  existence  and  con- 
tents of  reports  (such  as  PG  15699  and  17103) 
critical  of  the  Corvair's  safety."  (P.  6)  (Re- 
ports 15699  and  17103  are  a  series  of  related 
rollover  tests  conducted  by  GM  in  1962  and 
1963.  They  are  attached  as  exhibit  6).  This 


charge  is  apparently  based  on  statements  of 
Carl  Thelln,  a  former  GM  employee  in  the 
product  analysis  unit  (a  group  of  Chevrolet 
engineers  assigned  to  the  defense  of  the  Cor- 
vair and  other  Chevrolet  products),  reported 
In  the  Washington  Post  on  September  27, 
1970.  The  article  Is  attached  as  exhibit  7. 

We  questioned  Mr.  Thelln  (hereinafter 
Thelln)  at  length  concerning  this  matter. 
Early  in  the  Interview  he  acknowledgrd,  "Any 
opinion  I  might  have  about  withholding  is 
strictly  the  opinion  of  an  engineer  who  looks 
at  the  questions  and  looks  at  the  answers  and 
makes  his  decisions  based  on  personal  belief, 
which  are  not  necessarily  the  result  of  legal 
training."  This  statement  places  the  issue  in 
proper  perspective.  The  question  is  whether 
GM  was  legally  obligated  to  produce  certain 
documents  in  the  coiut  cases  and  failed  to 
do  so. 

In  examining  the  record  of  these  and  other 
cases,  we  have  not  reviewed  them  in  the  man- 
ner of  an  appellate  court,  to  determine 
whether  the  verdict  reached  was  clearly  er- 
roneous. This  would  be  Inappropriate  for  a 
Senate  investigation.  Rather,  we  sought  to 
determine  whether  GM  had  perpetrated  a 
fraud  or  deceit  upon  the  courts  so  that  it 
would  have  been  improper  for  the  corpora- 
tion to  rely  on  the  Judgments  obtained  as 
judicial  findings  favorable  to  its  position. 

Thus,  whether  GM  restricted  access  to  re- 
ports within  the  corporation  is  relevant  here 
only  if  it  resulted  in  illegal  actions  in  the 
trial  of  the  Corvalr  cases.  Moreover,  in  order 
for  the  subcommittee  to  have  been  misled, 
the  unlawful  actions  must  have  taken  place 
before  March  22,  1966,  the  date  of  the  Senate 
hearing. 

We  find  both  necessary  elements  missing 
here.  In  March  1966,  Anderson  and  Collins 
were  the  only  cases  which  had  been  litigated 
to  a  conclusion.  In  Anderson,  the  court  re- 
quired production  of  only  those  documents 
in  existence  prior  to  April  19,  1963,  which  re- 
lated to  the  testing  of  1960,  1961  and  1962 
models.  Since  PG  15699  was  issued  June  14, 
1963,  and  17103  on  November  4,  1963,  there 
was  no  requirement  for  GM  to  furnish  them 
to  the  plaintiff.  Similarly,  in  Collins,  the  dis- 
covery order  was  confined  to  tests  of  1960 
and  earlier  models.  Accordingly,  there  was  no 
reason  to  supply  those  particular  reports  to 
the  plaintiff. 

Furthermore,  so  far  as  we  could  learn, 
knowledge  of  these  documents  was  not 
withheld  from  GM  witnesses  In  these  cases. 
Almost  contemporaneous  with  the  trials, 
GM  produced  test  reports  15699  and  17103 
for  discovery  In  the  Franklin  case  (see  dis- 
cussion below).  We  questioned  many  wit- 
nesses closely  on  this  point,  but  could  find 
no  evidence  that  these  reports  were  con- 
cealed from  the  lawyers  and  engineers  in- 
volved in  the  Anderson  and  Collins  cases. 

Nader  next  maintains  that  GM  testimony 
before  the  subcommittee  and  the  Michigan 
Senate  overstated  the  results  of  the  Ander- 
son and  Collins  cases  and  thus  misled  us. 
As  examples,  he  cites  Power's  assertion  at 
the  hearing  that  "engineers  have  advised  us 
that  it  [the  Corvair)  isnt  unsafe,  and  they 
have  testified  in  two  cases  already  in  court 
and  a  Jury  has  accepted  their  testimony;" 
and  Brldenstine's  Michigan  statement  that 
"In  both  {Anderson  aJid  Collins)  cases  and 
under  proper  rules  of  evidence,  the  Juries 
•  ■  .  agreed  with  our  position."  Nader  claims 
"this  testimony  directly  conflicted  with 
GM's  own  internal  documents  such  as  PQ 
17103  .  .  ."  (Letter,  p.  5.) 

To  the  extent  the  GM  statements  imply 
that  the  Anderson  and  Collins  cases  were  a 
complete  disposition  of  the  Corvalr  safety 
Issue,  they  attempt  to  make  too  much  of  the 
cases.  Collins  and  i4nderson  were  simply  the 
findings  of  two  Juries  in  two  separate  legal 
and  factual  situations.  The  fact  that  the 
Juries  there  did  not  find  that  the  design  of 
the  Corvair  contributed  to  those  specific  ac- 
cidents does  not  resolve  the  general  ques- 


tion of  the  safety  of  the  Corvair.  A  more 
proper  description  of  these  cases  would  have 
been  to  state  that  Juries  In  two  cases  had 
found  that  the  Corvalr  design  did  not  cause 
those  specific  accidents. 

We  believe  that  in  the  manner  of  advo- 
cates both  OM  and  Nader  have  misstated 
the  decisions  in  the  Anderson  and  Collins 
cases.  GM's  version  was  too  broad,  implying 
that  the  general  question  of  safety  had  been 
at  issue,  and  Nader's  too  narrow  arguing  that 
the  cases  could  not  legitimately  be  men- 
tioned at  all.  We  do  not  believe  the  sub- 
committee was  misled  by  GM's  characteriza- 
tion of  the  cases,  for  as  noted  above,  the  sub- 
committee reached  no  conclusion  on  the 
question  of  Corvair  safety  in  1966  and  the 
DOT  study  has  supported  GM's  position  that 
the  Corvalr  was  not  unsafe. 

Nader's  letter  to  Secretary  Volpe  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  1970,  claimed  that  certain  films 
and  reports  properly  responsive  to  interrog- 
atories were  "secreted  in  a  special  category 
of  hot  documents."  In  answer  to  a  subcom- 
mittee inquiry,  GM  acknowledged  on  Oc- 
tober 21,  1970,  the  existence  in  1965  and 
1966  of  a  collection  of  documents  which 
might  be  used  by  plaintiff's  lawyers  in  an 
adverse  manner.  These  Items  were  com- 
monly called  "hot  documents"  by  some  of 
those  acquainted  with  them,  and  were  kept 
in  the  legal  staff  offices.  These  documents 
had  been  collected  by  GM  lawyers  in  the  fall 
and  winter  of  1965-66,  after  the  trial  of  the 
Anderson  and  Collins  cases,  in  an  attempt 
to  determine  whether  additional  documents 
existed  which  might  be  used  adversely  to 
GM's  position  in  future  litigation.  We  were 
told  that  there  was  no  index  or  list  of  those 
dociunents,  and  they  were  subsequently  dis- 
assembled. GM  stated  that  It  was  not  pos- 
sible to  reconstruct  the  collection,  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  recollection  of  the  law- 
yers, they  included  PG  reports  17103,  15699, 
12207,  11543,  and  11106.  Our  investigation 
disclosed  that  the  collection  also  contained 
engineering  correspondence  and  minutes  of 
Chevrolet  engineering  staff  meetings. 

Though  the  existence  of  this  collection  of 
documents  was  not  widely  known  among  GM 
lawyers  Involved  in  the  Corvair  litigation, 
we  could  find  no  evidence  that  any  document 
contained  in  it  was  unlawfully  withheld 
from  a  plaintiff  in  a  lawsuit.  Where  neces- 
sary, GM  lawyers  consulted  this  collection  In 
responding  to  Interrogatories  to  Insure  that 
answers  were  complete  and.  when  legally  re- 
quired, supplied  relevant  documents  to  the 
plaintiffs. 

In  March  1966,  there  were  many  other 
cases  in  the  pretrial  stage.  Among  the  most 
significant  were  Franklin  and  Fuette.  We  In- 
vestigated GM's  response  to  the  court  or- 
ders in  these  cases  and  determined  that  no 
relevant  data  had  been  improperly  withheld 
from  the  plaintiffs  (for  specific  discussion  of 
PG  15699  and  17103,  see  infra). 

Nader  and  Sellers  have  imsuccessfully  at- 
tempted in  other  contexts  to  prove  suppres- 
sion of  documents  and  to  secure  a  reopening 
of  certain  Corvalr  cases. 

In  1971,  Nader  wrote  to  Judge  Bernard 
Jefferson,  the  Judge  who  decided  the  Drum- 
mond  (Corvair)  case,  alleging  suppression  of 
documents  and  perjury  at  the  trial.  Judge 
Jefferson,  rejected  the  charges  and  refused  to 
reopen  the  case,  pointing  out  that  Nader  had 
no  standing  to  raise  such  Issues  (Los  An- 
geles Times,  Aug.  5,  1971) . 

Sellers  charged  two  GM  attorneys  with  mis- 
conduct before  the  grievance  board  of  the 
Michigan  State  Bar  Association.  He  alleged 
that  they  filed  false  answers  to  interroga- 
tories in  two  cases  by  falling  to  disclose  the 
existence  of  certain  microfilm  records.  After 
review,  the  board  dismissed  the  complaint 
(file  No.  29793,  Jan.  20,  1972). 

In  one  of  these  two  cases,  Veatch  v.  GM 
(U.S.D.C.  Kansas,  1971),  the  plaintiff  sought 
to  impose  sanctions  on  GM  for  failure  to 
disclose  the  existence  of  the  microfilm  rec- 


ords which  were  Involved  In  the  Michigan 
bsir  proceeding.  The  court  denied  the  plain- 
tiff's request  saying,  "I  can't  find  that  there 
was  a  withholding  of  Information,  which.  If 
taken  as  true,  would  have  caused  a  different 
result  to  ensue." 

2.  Fraud  In  the  defense  of  the  court  cases — 
Anderson 

With  respect  to  the  Anderson  case.  Nader's 
letter  charged  that  the  testimony  of  Frank 
Winchell,  then  head  of  Chevrolet  research 
and  development,  was  "grossly  misleading" 
in  response  to  questions  concerning  the 
existence  of  written  records  of  tests  for  sev- 
eral 1960,  1961,  and  1962  Corvalrs.  Nader 
asserted.  In  effect,  that  by  this  testimony 
Winchell  denied  the  existence  of  PG  15699 
and   17103. 

The  testimony  in  question  at  pp.  4802-03 
follows : 

By  Mr.  Masterson: 

Q.  Mr.  Winchell,  were  there  Corvair  auto- 
mobiles involved  in  this  testing? 

A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many? 

A.  WeU,  I  tried  to  estimate  that  a  moment 
ago.  I  think  I — I  couldn't  say  It  very  pre- 
cisely, 12  to  24,  In  that  area. 

Q.  Does  It  include  1960,  1961,  and  1962 
models? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  the  results  of  your  testing  re- 
duced to  writing? 

A.  No.  Our — our  testing  was  a  development, 
exploratory  kind  of  work  where  we  are  seek- 
ing fundamental  facts. 

Q.  And  the  results  of  these  tests  were  not 
reduced  to  writing? 

A.  Not  formal  reports  with 

Q.  Well,  was  any  of  the  data  preserved? 

A.  Well,  when  you  say  "any  of  the  data," 
I — I  would  be  hard  pressed  to  say.  Our  custom 
in  this  thing,  I  have  to  explain  to  you,  Mr. 
Masterson,  is 

Q.  Well,  my  question  was:  Is  any  of  the 
data  preserved? 

A.  I  can't — I  can't  say  positively  whether 
there  was  any  or  not.  I  presiime  there  was 
some. 

Q.  Where  would  it  be  If  It  was  preserved? 

A.  Probably  In  our  Research  and  Develop- 
ment files. 

Q.  Of  which  you  are  the  head? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  preserved 
or  not? 

A.  I  can't  really  say,  Mr.  Masterson.  It 
was 

[The  transcript  then  changed  to  another 
subject.] 

Nader's  letter  sets  out  Wlnchell's  testi- 
mony at  pages  4802-4806  of  the  record  and 
concludes.  "Thus,  by  these  untruthful  an- 
swers, GM  withheld  significant  GM  proving 
ground  test  reports  and  records  which  were 
essential  to  her  [plaintiff's]  case."  (Letter,  p. 

11.) 

A  proper  evaluation  of  Wlnchell's  testi- 
mony in  Anderson  must  be  based  on  the  en- 
tire record  In  the  case,  and  the  knowledge 
gained  during  our  Investigation.  Earlier  In 
his  testimony  In  the  Anderson  case.  Winchell 
explained  why  no  written  records  were  made 
of  these  tests.  He  told  the  court  that  in  1961 
and  1962,  the  research  and  development  unit 
established  a  vehicle  dynamics  group  In  order 
to  determine  more  precisely  the  factors 
which  Influence  automobile  behavior.  The 
group  was  quite  small :  Two  engineers,  two 
technicians,  and  a  driver-consultant.  Mr. 
Winchell  stated  that  they  tested  between  100 
and  200  cars,  front-engine  as  wel'  as  rear-en- 
gine vehicles,  including  the  12  to  24  Corvalrs 
of  various  designs  he  personally  tested  (Tr. 
4787-91).  He  Informed  the  court  that  the 
testing  program  took  place  at  a  number  of 
locations:  The  GM  proving  ground,  the  GM 
technical  center,  and  road  racing  courses 
across  the  country  (Tr.  4799-BOO) . 

It  was  these  tests  for  which  Mr.  Winchell 
said  there  were  no  formal  reports.  As  the 
record  shows,  the  Judge  found  it  difficult  to 
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accept  that  such  extensive  testing 
done  without  written  reports,  so  Mr. 
distinguished  for  the  court  (and  later 
the  informal  test  procedures  vised  in 
let  research  and  development  and 
formal    test    procedures    applicable 
Chevrolet  production  engineering 
the     product     improvement    prograAa. 
Chevrolet  Research   and   Developmeat 
does    the    basic    design    and    ev 
establish  the  feasibility  of  the  car 
components,    while   product 
concerned  with  the  design  of  the 
hardware  and  subsequent  reSnemenjts 

Oiir  investigation  showed  that 
performed   at   the   GM   proving 
GM  proving  ground  personnel  result 
mal  proving  ground  test  reports 
vehicle  dynamics  team  used  its  own 
nel   and   equipment   at   many   local 
these  tests,  there  were  no  formal 
therefore  Winchell's  testimony  was 

Wlncbell's   testimony   did  not 
some  records  had  been  kept;  in  fact, 
that  the  results  were  noted  and  be 
that  some  material  was  preserved  in 
search  and  development  files.  In  the 
of  our  Investigation,  we  learned  thai 
conclusion  of  the  vehicle  dynamics 
in  1966,  after  the  Anderson  trial,  the 
were  summarized  In  a  series  of  films. 

When  astced  by  the  Judge  how 
neers  communicated  the  results  of  th^ir 
to  others  at  QM,  WlncheU  replied 
was  done  "by  personal  contact  •  •  • 
Ings  and  (ride)  evaluations  •••••( 
This  testimony  was  corroborated  foi 
two  knowledgeable  witnesses,  Oeorg» 
manna,   a   technician   In  the 
development  group  for  13  years,  told 
the  results  of  most  research  and 
tests  were  not  written,  but  personal^ 
municated.  Mauri  Rose,  the  driver  of 
In  many  of  the  vehicle  dynamics 
scribed  most  of  the  work  as  "seat  of 
stuff",  which  was  not  written  up 
discussed. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Wlnchell^ 
mony   did   not   deny   the   existence 
15699  and  17103.  Tboee  reports  were 
suit  of  work  done  for  the  Chevrolet 
engineering    section    by    the    GM 
ground.  This  was  com.pletely  separa^ 
the   work   performed   by   WlncheU 
group. 

The  only  testimony  by  Winchell 
relevant  to  Nader's  charges  shows 
response  to  a  question  concerning 
ence  of  lateral  acceleration  tests  on 
vair  in  1960,  1961,  and  1962,  he  repUec 
are  quite  a  few  published  reports  on 
believe."  (Tr.  5226.)  And  in  answer 
lated,  following  question,  he  said,  "I 
such  reports  would  be  at  the  proving 
or  the   Chevrolet  engineering  centei 
5230-31) 

3.  Defense  of  Collins 

Concerning  the  Collins  case,  Naderfe  letter 
made  three  principal  allegations:  Fahe  testi- 
mony by  Mr.  Winchell  in  four  Instan  ses,  de- 
celt  by  GM  In  denying  the  existence  of  certain 
test  reports  and  willful  failure  to  j  >roduce 
PQ  17103. 

As  In  the  Anderson  case,  Wlnchellt  testi- 
mony must  be  Judged  on  the  entire  record, 
not  Just  the  sections  quoted  In  Nad<  r's  let- 
ter. Wlncbell's  testimony  In  this  cas<  covers 
over  750  pages.  We  have  carefully  reviewed 
all  of  It.  It  discloses  that  Winchell  ivas  re- 
sponsible only  for  the  design  of  the  Corvair 
transmission  (tr.  2676),  and  that  it  pas  the 
duty  of  each  engineer  to  test  the  con  ponent 
he  had  developed  (tr.  2691).  We 
tabllshed  that  WlncheU  did  not 
volved  in  matters  relating  to  the 
and  handling  of  the  Corvair  until 
Its  public  introduction. 

One   of  Nader's  charges  against 
was  that  he  denied  knowledge  of 
proving  ground  reports  such  as  11245 
blowout  test)    and  11106   (a  rollover 
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(letter,  p.  17).  However,  in  view  of  his  role 
In  the  development  of  the  car,  it  was  under- 
standable that  he  would  not  have  known 
about  these  reports.  He  did  not  have  respon- 
slbUlty  for  such  matters  and  was  not  In 
volved  In  them. 

Moreover,  the  testimony  quoted  by  Nader 
related  to  records  of  testing  at  Manitou 
Springs,  Colo.,  and  did  not  call  for  a  re- 
sponse from  Winchell  concerning  PO  11245 
and  PG  11106.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
the  Manitou  Springs  test  was  done  in  1958, 
diirlng  the  research  and  development  phase 
of  the  car's  preparation.  Accordingly,  a  for- 
mal test  report  was  not  made  regarding 
stabUlty  and  handling. 

A  second  charge  against  WlncheU  Is  that 
he  denied  the  existence  of  lateral  accelera- 
tion tests  on  the  1960  Corvair  (letter,  p.  13). 
The  testimony  cited  In  Nader's  letter  falls 
to  support  this  charge  and  is  rebutted  by 
other  evidence.  It  is  clear  from  the  trial 
transcript  that  the  plaintiff  was  attempting 
to  prove  that  the  Corvair  was  not  adequately 
tested  prior  to  public  sale.  The  plaintiff's 
lawyer  was  trying  to  show  that  the  testa 
WlncheU  had  previously  referred  to  were 
done  In  connection  with  the  litigation.  In 
response,  Winchell  said  only  that  these  tests 
did  not  involve  the  1960  Corvair.  (See  trans- 
cript pages  3213-16  attached  as  exhibit  8.) 

At  no  time  did  WlncheU  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  lateral  acceleration  tests.  In  fact,  at 
page  3766  of  the  record,  he  said  he  bad  run 
such  a  test  on  a  1960  Corvair  and  at  page 
3848-49,  he  acknowledged  the  existence  of 
written  reports  on  such  tests.  The  testimony 
cited  on  page  20  of  Nader's  own  letter  (page 
3856-58  In  the  trial  record)  also  shows  that 
Winchell  recognized  the  existence  of  lateral 
acceleration  tests.  (These  pages  are  attached 
as  exhibit  9.) 

The  third  asserted  instance  of  WincheU's 
alleged  false  testimony  is  bis  statement,  "I 
have  never  seen  the  Corvair  roUed  over  on  the 
[GMJ  skid  pad." 

The  excerpt  quoted  on  page  19  of  Nader's 
letter  (page  3855  of  the  trial  record)  makes 
it  clear  that  the  plaintiff's  attorney,  Mr. 
Harney,  was  asking  Winchell  whether  he  was 
present  when  a  Corvair  was  rolled  on  the  skid 
pad. 

"Q.  Have  you  ever  at  General  Motors  seen 
a  car  turned  over  on  the  skid  pad  except  for 
a  Corvair? 

"A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  What  kind? 

"A.  Renault. 

"Q.  A  Renault.  Any  others? 

"A.  Volkswagen. 

"Q.  Any  other? 

"A.  I  can't  recall  of  any  others. 

"Q.  Each  and  every  one  was  a  rear  engine 
car? 

"A.  Those  two  are  rear  engine  cars. 

"Q.  And  Corvair  Is  a  rear  engine  car? 

"A  Yes. 

"Q.  You  have  seen  the  Corvair  roll  over  on 
the  skid  pad? 

"A.  I  have  never  seen  the  Corvair  rolled 
over  on  the  skid  pad. 

"Q.  Didn't  you  see  the  movies  that  were 
presented? 

"A.  I  saw  those.  When  you  said  skid  pad,  I 
thought  you  were  referring  to  our  skid 
pad." 

The  record  and  our  Investigation  support 
Mr.  Winchell's  answer.  He  had  previously 
testified  that  he  personally  rolled  a  Corvair 
at  the  proving  grounds,  but  not  on  the  skid 
pad  (Tr.  3154,  3360,  3361),  and  he  had  seen 
the  rollover  film  produced  at  trial.  There 
would  be  no  reason  for  him  to  deny  his  pres- 
ence at  such  a  test.  So  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  determine,  this  is  a  true  statement. 

The  fourth  Instance  of  alleged  false  testi- 
mony by  WlncheU  was  his  statement  that 
the  only  skid  pad  test  for  which  movies 
existed  was  the  rollover  test  at  one  and  one- 
half  mUes  per  hour  (letter,  p.  18).  The  test 
Nader  refers  to  was  not  a  rollover  test,  but 


a  simulated  road-ability  test,  which  Winchell 
designed  to  demonstrate  the  dynamics  of  load 
transfer  distribution  (Tr.  3269-60).  Nader's 
letter  did  not  cite  any  transcript  page  on 
which  WlncheU  is  alleged  to  have  made  such 
a  statement,  but  It  app)ears  that  he  Is  re- 
ferring to  Winchell's  testimony  on  p.  3858, 
where  he  is  being  questioned  about  the 
documents  and  films  be  has  seen  since  his 
arrival  in  San  Jose  for  the  trial.  There  Wln- 
cheU did  not  deny  the  existence  of  rollover 
test  film  because  he  was  not  questioned 
about  it. 

Nader  also  alleged  that  "the  depositions  of 
other  key  GM  employees  were  equally  In- 
accurate as  to  the  existence  of  past  records 
or  proving  ground  tests."  (letter,  p.  12.)  As 
proof  of  these  charges,  Nader  cited  WincheU's 
answers  to  certain  questions  concerning  the 
depositions  of  Harry  Barr,  then  chief  engi- 
neer of  Chevrolet,  and  Kal  Hansen,  staff 
engineer,  taken  21/2  years  earlier  In  another 
case,  Drummond  v.  GM. 

In  response  to  questions  by  plaintiff's 
counsel  In  which  counsel  asserted  that  Barr 
and  Hansen  had  said  that  "practically  every- 
thing that  had  to  do  with  the  testing  of  the 
Corvair  had  been  destroyed  by  General 
Motors,"  Winchell  stated,  "I  did  not  read 
that."  (Tr.  3128.)  On  the  contrary,  WlncheU 
said  that  to  his  knowledge,  such  material 
had  not  been  destroyed. 

We  questioned  Barr  and  Hansen  closely 
concerning  their  depositions  In  the  Drum- 
mond Case.  Both  denied  under  oath  making 
the  statement  attributed  to  them  by  the 
plaintiff's  councel.  We  also  obtained  copies 
of  their  depositions  and  reviewed  them.  We 
could  find  nothing  In  them  to  support  the 
contention  of  Mr.  Harney,  plaintiff's  counsel. 
In  fact,  Hansen  testified  that  some  of  the 
engineering  reports  were  still  in  existence 
(p.  86) ,  and  the  record  shows  that  a  number 
of  such  documents  were  presented  to  the 
plaintiff  at  the  deposition  (p.  87) . 

Turning  from  WincheU's  testimony  to  the 
corporate  response  to  the  plaintiff's  subpena 
In  Collins,  Nader  charged,  "There  were  es- 
sential proving  ground  tests  such  as  PG  1 1245 
•  •  •  and  PG  11285,  which  were  never  ad- 
mitted by  GM  to  exist."  (Letter,  p.  16.)  The 
record  shows,  however,  that  the  test  report 
and  film  for  11245  were  submitted  to  plain- 
tiff in  that  case  (tr.  1477,  81). 

PG  11285  was  not  submitted  to  the  plaintiff 
because  It  was  a  roUover  test,  and  In  GM's 
Judgment,  beyond  the  scope  of  a  subpena 
calling  for  "tests  of  stabUlty  and  handling 
characteristics."  (tr.  1482,  87.)  'x'he  plaintiff's 
attorney,  Mr.  Harney,  obtained  a  copy  of  the 
film  of  this  test  from  counsel  in  the  Anderson 
case,  and  sought  to  use  it  as  a  basis  for  sub- 
penalng  similar  tests  from  GM.  After  a  long 
debate.  In  which  Its  admlssablUty  was  fuUy 
argued  to  the  court,  the  Judge  refused  to 
grant  the  subpena  and  excluded  the  test  (tr. 
1498). 

Based  on  this  ruling.  It  seems  likely  that 
the  other  rollover  tests  cited  In  Nader's  let- 
ter, such  as  11106  and  12207,  also  would  have 
been  excluded  by  the  Judge.  The  Collins  case 
did  not  involve  vehicle  roUover  and  Harney 
repeatedly  stated  that  he  was  seeking 
"lateral"  or  "directional"  stability  tests  (see 
e.g.,  pp.  1496-97  and  3856-58,  where  he  used 
these  words  nine  times) .  Carl  Thelln  and 
George  Caramanna,  former  GM  employees, 
told  us  that  a  distinction  between  lateral 
stability  and  rollover  tests  was  recognized  by 
GM  engineers.  Many  of  the  engineers  later 
corroborated  this  point  during  our  inter- 
views. (Cf.  P.G.  Report  2673-16,  which  estab- 
lishes the  procedure  for  a  steady  state  lateral 
stability  test.  See  also  Vehicle  Dynamics  Ter- 
minology SAE  J670a  1965.)  In  any  event.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  plaintiff  was 
prejudiced  by  lack  of  these  reports,  since  GM 
did  furnish  voluntarily,  although  not  re- 
quired by  the  court,  the  motion  pictures  of 
PG  11106.  a  rollover  test,  which  were  shown 
to   the   Jury.    Moreover,   the   court   aUowed 


numerous  other  roUover  films  to  be  placed 
in  evidence  by  Harney. 

During  our  Investigation  Gary  SeUers  sub- 
mitted a  list  of  15  additional  PG  reports 
which  he  believed  GM  should  have  supplied 
In  the  Collins  case.  The  majority  of  these 
reports  consisted  of  static  ride  and  roll  rate 
and  durability  tests.  As  noted  above,  the 
subpena  In  the  Collins  case  required  the  pro- 
duction of  "tests  of  stablUty  and  handling 
characteristics  •  •  ♦."  In  Interpreting  these 
words.  It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  there 
was  no  pretrial  discovery  In  the  case.  AU 
discovery  took  place  during  the  trial.  Since 
Harney  stated  that  he  was  seeldng  lateral  or 
directional  stability  tests.  It  was  reasonable 
for  GM  to  conclude  that  he  wanted  direc- 
tional controllabUlty  tests  under  normal  op- 
erating conditions — the  generally  accepted 
meaning  of  lateral  stabUlty  tests  within  the 
engineering  profession  and  the  corporation 
(see  Vehicle  Dynamics  Terminology,  supra). 
Such  tests  are  not  commonly  understood  to 
Include  static  or  durability  tests.  (Ibid.) 

The  final  allegation  concerning  the  Collins 
case  was  that  PG  17103  should  have  been 
produced.  At  page  15  of  Nader's  letter,  he 
quotes  from  GM's  statement  of  September 
26,  1970,  which  said  that  the  report  had  not 
been  produced  "because,  in  the  opinion  of 
our  counsel,  it  has  not  been  called  for,"  and 
concludes  "no  objective  analysis  can  fall  to 
discredit  this  statement."  He  then  quotes 
the  relevant  language  from  the  subpena  In 
the  Collins  case  which  required  the  submis- 
sion of  "all  tests  •  •  *  of  stability  and  han- 
dling characteristics  of  Corvair  prototype, 
Corvair  preproductlon  and  1960  Corvair  au- 
tomobiles •  •  •"  But  V.S  noted  above,  the 
court  required  only  tests  relating  to  1960  and 
earlier  models  to  be  produced.  The  automo- 
biles used  In  PG  17103  were  modified  1962 
and  1963  models.  Accordingly,  GM  was  under 
no  obligation  to  supply  it  In  this  case. 
4.  Comparison  between  the  results  of  PG 
17103  and  two  GM  statements 
a.  The  Roche  statement 

Nader's  letter  of  October  23,  1970,  charged 
that  certain  statements  of  Roche  In  1966  and 
Cole  In  1970  conflict  with  the  results  of 
PG  17103. 

First,  concerning  Roche's  statement,  the 
five  paragraphs  quoted  by  Nader  on  pages  23 
and  24  of  his  letter  were  not  part  of  Roche's 
March  1966  testimony,  as  stated  by  Nader. 
Roche  made  these  comments  8  months  ear- 
lier during  his  July  1965  testimony  on  the 
Federal  role  in  traffic  safety.  He  did  not  refer 
to  the  Corvair  by  name,  stating  generally 
"Today's  automobUe,  even  at  higher  speeds 
(more  than  50  mUes  per  hour),  is  almost 
impossible  to  turn  over  (in  a  J  turn),  unless 
the  outside  wheels  strike  an  obstacle." 

Nader  contends  Roche's  statement  Is  con- 
tradicted by  the  results  of  PG  15699  and 
17103.  In  these  tests  a  modified  1962  and  a 
1963  model  Corvair  rolled  over  in  J  turns  at 
speeds  lower  than  50  mUes  per  hour 

In  July  1965,  Roche  wtis  one  of  several 
auto  Industry  witnesses  called  to  testify  be- 
fore the  subcommittee.  His  testimony  was 
broad  gaged.  He  began  by  saying,  "My  com- 
ments .  .  .  wUl  concentrate  on  what  the  cor- 
poration has  done  and  Its  significant  contri- 
butions to  the  overall  improvement  of  traffic 
safety  In  this  country."  Then  he  listed  a 
two-page,  chronological  summary  of  the 
safety  advances  made  by  GM  in  the  past  55 
years.  The  paragraphs  Nader  cites  are  a  seg- 
ment of  that  testimony.  In  the  quoted  por- 
tion, Roche  was  speaking  generlcally  about 
the  safety  Improvements  made  In  GM  cars 
in  the  past  30  years.  The  Corvalr's  safety 
was  not  raised  specifically  anywhere  during 
the  1965  hearings. 

Nader  does  not  claim  that  these  para- 
graphs are  Incorrect  In  the  context  In  which 
they  were  made.  Rather,  he  seeks  to  test 
them  by  a  much  narrower  standard — a  prov- 
ing ground  test  of  two  Corvalrs — a  tiny  frac- 


tion of  the  many  models  GM  produced  dur- 
ing those  years. 

In  defense  of  Roche's  statement,  GM 
argues  that  It  was  literally  true.  When 
Roche  said,  "Today's  automobUes,"  the 
phrase  meant,  and  was  Intended  to  mean 
Just  1965  model  cars. 

We  cannot  agree  with  GM's  interpretation 
of  Roche's  testimony.  The  thrust  of  Roche's 
statement  and  the  language  he  used  are  too 
broad  to  be  narrowed  to  a  single  model  year. 
In  context,  Roche's  statement  could  Just  as 
easily  be  Interpreted  to  mean  all  contem- 
porary vehicles  on  American  roads.  If  his 
statement  was  to  be  limited,  this  should  have 
been  done  clearly  with  no  ambiguity. 

Reading  Roche's  statement  broadly,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  find  it  misleading.  As  noted 
above,  the  Department  of  Transportation 
found  that  the  tests  which  resulted  in  PO 
17103  were  severe  engineering  tests,  not  re- 
presentative of  normal  driving  patterns. 
Though  the  Corvair  did  overturn  several 
times  during  them.  It  did  not  experience  a 
single  rollover  during  the  DOT  tests  at 
speeds  up  to  60  miles  per  hour,  when  equip- 
ped with  original  equipment  type  tires  in 
good  condition.  And  DOT  found  that  the 
Corvair  was  no  more  Ukely  to  overturn  than 
other  slmUar  cars.  Thus,  the  DOT  results  do 
provide  some  support  for  Roche's  statement 
as  applied  to  the  1960-63  Corvair. 

Moreover,  in  light  of  the  time  period  be- 
tween Roche's  1965  statement  and  the  March 
1966  hearing,  and  the  fact  that  the  subcom- 
mittee specifically  disclaimed  any  findings 
relating  to  Corvair  safety,  we  do  not  believe 
the  subcommittee  was  misled  by  Roche's 
statement. 
b.  Cole's  letter  of  September  7,  1970  to  DOT 

On  pages  24-25  of  Nader's  letter  he  claims 
Cole's  description  of  the  PG  tests  In  reports 
15699  and  17103  "Is  contradicted  by  the  lan- 
guage of  17103."  Cole  described  the  tests  as 
"engineering  devel(^ment  tests  In  which 
Corvalrs,  speclaUy  equipped  with  experi- 
mental parts,  were  Intentionally  overturned 
by  experienced  test  drivers  using  violent  ma- 
neuvers designed  to  overturn  them."  Nader 
contends  that  the  "actual  words  of  test  run 
No.  120  show  the  vehicle  to  be  a  '1963  pro- 
duction' "  car. 

The  automobUe  used  In  run  No.  120  was  a 
1962  Corvair  which  had  been  modified  for  the 
rollover  tests  by  installation  of  a  roll  bar, 
removal  of  the  gas  tank  and  rear  seat,  and 
the  attachment  of  a  50th  percentUe  dummy 
in  the  left  rear  passenger  seat  to  simulate  an 
unfavorable  load  condition.  In  addition,  the 
rear  suspension  rebound  angles  had  been 
reset  to  7>,4  degrees.  GM  advised  us  that 
these  modifications  adversely  affected  the 
roUover  stabiUty  of  the  car  by  about  10  per- 
cent, compared  to  a  production  vehicle  with 
two  passengers  in  the  front  seat. 

Nader's  allegation  that  the  vehicle  used 
In  run  No.  120  Is  a  production  car.  Is  ap- 
parently based  on  the  test  svmimary  sheet  in 
the  PG  report.  (P.  11.)  Under  the  heading 
"designation  of  shock  absorber,"  the  phrase 
"63  production"  Is  written  on  the  line  sum- 
marizing run  No.  120.  He  probably  concluded 
from  this  that  the  vehicle  was  a  "63  produc- 
tion" car. 

But  the  car  was.  In  fact,  a  1962  model 
which  had  been  altered  for  the  tests.  The 
engineers  who  conducted  them  believed  that 
It  was  representative  of  a  production  car 
for  their  purposes;  however,  it  is  not  accu- 
rate to  say  that  the  vehicle  was  a  "63  pro- 
duction". It  was  a  1962  with  1963  shock 
absorbers  on  which  the  rear  suspension  re- 
bound angles  had  been  set  to  nonstandard 
specifications.  (Standard  angles  on  1962 
models  initially  was  10.4  and  11  degrees.  This 
was  later  reduced  to  8.1  and  9  degrees  during 
the  model  year,  and  further  reduced  In  1963 
to  6.8  and  8  degrees.) 

We  believe  DOT  aptly  described  PG  15199 
and  17103  when  It  said:  "because  of  the 
nature   and   severity   of   these   development 


tests    (they   are)    not   representative  of  the 
practical   driving   environment  •   •   ••■  ix)T 
report  p.  35.  This  Is  consistent  with  Cole's 
characterization  of  them. 
5.   The   alleged   greater  likelihood  that  the 

Corvair  wheel  rim  would  contact  the  road 

than  would  the  wheel  rim  of  other  cars. 

The  gravamen  of  Nader's  argument  here  la 
that  the  InstabUlty  of  the  1960-63  Corvair 
rear  suspension  causes  the  tires  to  tuck  un- 
der In  hard  cornering  maneuvers  thereby 
allowmg  the  wheel  rtm  to  hit  the  road  and 
tip  the  car  over.  As  evidence,  he  points  to 
tire  scraping  In  PG  reports  15699  and  17103 
(letter,  p.  29-30) .  Accordingly  he  asserts  that 
WincheU's  Michigan  Senate  statement  that 
"photographs  of  tire  distortion  with  a  car 
sliding  sideways  wlU  show  no  significant  dif- 
ference between  the  proximity  of  the  rlm  to 
the  pavement  of  the  Corvair  and  any  other 
automobile"  is  untrue. 

Nader's  theory  is  apparently  based  on  the 
then  widely  held  belief  that  wheel  rlm  con- 
tact caused  the  Corvair  rollovers  (see  Nader, 
AutomobUe  Design  Hazards,  16  American 
Journal  Proof  of  Facts,  section  91,  pp.  121, 
130-131).  This  Idea  was  disapproved  by  DOT. 
Through  frame-by-frame  analysis  of  the  mo- 
tion pictures  of  15699  and  17103,  the  Depart- 
ment found  that  the  "wheel  rlm  contact  with 
the  pavement  Is  not  the  precipitating  caiise 
of  Corvair  rollover,  but  occurs  In  the  course 
of  rollover."  (DOT  report  p.  33.)  DOT  also 
found  that  "tuckunder  Is  not  observed  until 
the  vehicle  is  well  into  a  rollover  mode." 
Ibid.  From  this  it  concluded  that  tuckunder 
"Is  not  a  major  contribution  to  Corvair 
rollovers."  Ibid. 

GM  submitted  side  pull  test  photographs 
to  the  subcommltteee  shovrtng  the  relative 
rlm  to  ground  clearance  of  Corvair  rear  and 
Falcon  front  tires  at  various  levels  of  lateral 
acceleration.  They,  too,  support  WincheU's 
statement. 

B.  Letter  of  July  8. 1971 

1  and  2.  The  writings  and  testimony 

regarding  Maurice  OUey 

Maurice  OUey  was  a  highly  respected  GM 
suspension  engineer.  He  retired  from  the 
corporation  In  December  1955,  but  was  peri- 
odically retained  for  years  afterward  as  an 
Informal  adviser.  We  sought  to  interview  Mr. 
OUey,  but  were  advL'sed  by  his  close  friend, 
Mr.  WUUam  MUllken  of  the  Cornell  Aero- 
nautical Laboratory,  that  this  would  be  Im- 
possible due  to  his  poor  health.  OUey  died  on 
AprU  20,  1972. 

OUey  was  a  prolific  writer,  publlshmg  many 
articles  on  vehicle  suspension.  Nader  cites 
some  of  them  to  show  that  OUey  ■warned  GM 
of  the  dangers  Inherent  in  the  design  of  the 
Corvair  suspension  (letter,  pp.  9-13).  Nader 
also  contends  that  GM  should  have  produced 
the  OUey  papers  in  response  to  the  subpenas 
In  the  Collins  and  other  cases  (letter,  p.  11) . 
Finally,  Nader  alleges  Winchell's  testimony 
In  the  Anderson  and  Collins  cases  explaining 
OUey's  writing  was  deceptive  and  misleading. 

Nader's  letter  cites  only  a  few  of  the  many 
papers  and  articles  written  by  OUey  concern- 
ing the  Corvair  and  the  swing  axle  rear  sus- 
pension which  It  employed.  To  obtain  a 
complete  picture  of  OUey's  views  on  the 
Corvair  and  Its  suspension,  we  requested 
GM  to  provide  us  every  relevant  document 
written  by  OUey.  After  a  thorough  search  of 
Individual  and  corporate  files,  GM  delivered 
to  us  numerous  documents,  several  of  which 
apparently  were  unknown  to  Nader  or  the 
general  public.  Two  of  them  are  especiaUy 
relevant  to  our  Inquiry. 

The  first  is  titled  "Cadet  Studies,"  dated 
April  13,  1957.  Prom  the  text  of  the  paper, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  design  of  the  Corvair 
was  then  under  consideration  by  the  GM 
management.  OUey  discussed  the  proposed 
swing  axle  rear  suspension,  concluded  that 
a  swing  axle  should  be  used  and  stated  that 
the  type  adopted  for  the  Corvair  was  superior 
to  the  single  or  double  Jointed  low  center 
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axle  (pp.  5.  7-8)    (this  paper  is 
exhibit  10). 

The  second  Is  titled  simply  " 
dated  June  29.  1959,  Just  3 
public  Introduction  of  the  car.  Ii 
reviews  the  characteristics  of  the 
plains     how     certain     design 
achieved,  and  concludes,  "There's 
tlon  that  the  car  Is  an  outstanding 
{P.  9.)    (This  paper  is  attached 
11.) 

Thus,  it  Is  clear  that  Olley 
the  design  process  on  the  car  and 
of  the  result.  We  believe  these 
more  probative  of  Olley's  views  on 
valr  than  his  earlier,  general 
did  not  specifically  concern  the 

Olley's  papers  recognized   that 
tire  design  would  be  necessary  for 
tory  handling  in  the  Corvalr.  In 
Studies"  paper  he  said,  "The  need 
with  cornering  power  more  nearl 
tional  to  the  load  seems  a  necessaiiy 
rear  engine   development."    (P.  9.)| 

In   his   paper   on   the   Corvalr, 
that: 

"Modern  low  profile,  long  cord  ti 
Tyrex  cord,  and  mounted  on  wide 
cornering  power  much  more  nearl^ 
tional  to  load  than  anything  which 
able  a  few  years  ago  ...  All  that 
is   to   use  normal  Inflation  in  rea: 
modem  type  and  adequate  size, 
reduce  the  mflation  of  the  fronts 
the  assistance  of  independent 
front  and  a  swing  axle  at  the  rear 
produced  the  desired  margin  of 
(P.  5  ) 

This  is  much   the   same   point 
made  in  bis  testimony  in  the 
which  Nader  criticized   on  page 
letter.  Nader's  remarks  about 
tlmony  in  the  Collins  case   (p.  12 
similarly  disposed  of.  There, 
that  rear  wheel  Jacking  occurs 
severe  lateral  acceleration.  As 
this  Is  exactly  what  DOT  found  Ir 
and  so  stated  in  its  report   (p.  33) 

Olley's  paper,  "Corvalr  Steering 
Nader,  is  consistent  with  his 
on  the  Corvalr.  From  the  preface 
quent  discussion,  it  is  evident  the 
the  paper  was  to  explain  that  the 
limit  of  control  could  be  extended 
Ing  the  roll  couple  distribution, 
course  GM  followed  in  the  1964  and 
pension    changes.    Olley's 
"The  Increased  cornering  power  of 
tires  virtually  'saves  the  life'  of  the 
follows  from  his  prior  stress  on 
tance  of  proper  tires  on  rear 
axle  cars. 

Olley  acknowledged  that  his 
were   preliminary   and    incomplete 
focusing  on  only  one  point — roll 
trlbutlon.  We  find  no  expressed 
statement  that  the  then  current 
unstable  of  handled  improperly.  ( 
per  "Corvalr  steering,"  is  attached 
13.) 

Nader's  contention  that  GM 
provided  the  Olley  papers  to  the 
the   Collins   case   cannot   be 
stated  above,  the  subpena  in  that 
quired  the  production  of  "tests, 
ports,  et  cetera,  pertaining  to  G^ 
ground  tests  of  stability  and  handl 
Bctertstics    •    •    •"  The   Olley 
completely     Independent    of     the 
ground    reports.    So    far    as    we 
there  is  no  reference  In  any  of 
proving  ground  tests  of  stability 
dllng  characteristics. 
8.  GM's  alleged  refusal  to  adopt 

tions   to   the   Corvalr   which 

remedied  Its  defect. 

Nader  argues  that  GM  failed  to 
front  stabilizer  bar  and  multiple 
spring  suspension  because  they  wcfuld 
Increased  the  cost  of  the  car  and 
a  more  harsh  ride.  In  support  of 
be  quotes  a  paper  by  Charles  Rubly, 
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attached  as     the  GM  engineers  who  developed  the  Cor- 
valr suspension   (letter,  p.  15). 
and         Our  Investigation  disclosed  that  the  pretest 
before     model  version  of  the  Confalr  did  Include  a 
it  Olley     front  stabilizer  bar.  However,  later  develop- 
car,  ex-     ment  tests  with  and  without  the  bar  showed 
s     were     that  it  contributed  little  to  the  car's  han- 
no  ques-     dllng.  (See  PG  report  10841.  Mar.  17, 1959,  at- 
success."     tached  as  exhibit  13.) 

s  exhibit  As  a  result.  McCullom,  one  of  the  super- 
visory engineers,  ordered  the  bar  removed. 
His  memorandum  to  Rubly  said,  "This  car 
with  the  latest  engine  mounts  is  a  very  good 
handling  car  either  with  or  without  the 
stabilizer  bar.  Without  the  bar  there  Is  a 
slight  loss  of  straight  ahead  stability  and  an 
improvement  in  cornering.  There  was  no  no- 
ticeable Increase  In  roll  when  the  bar  was 
removed  and  the  ride  balance  is  improved." 
(Memo  dated  Mar.  29,  1959.  attached  as  ex- 
hibit 14.)  Subsequently.  Hansen  wrote  a 
memorandum  to  Barr  concerning  the  deci- 
sion to  remove  the  stabilizer  bar: 

"The  decision  to  remove  the  front  stabilizer 
bar  on  the  Holden  vehicle  was  based  on 
the  rides  which  took  place  on  Tuesday,  April 
7  at  the  Proving  Ground. 

During  this  ride  demonstration,  the  rider 
and  other  people  drove  the  Holden  [the  pre- 
production  code  name  for  the  Corvalr]  with 
and  without  the  stabilizer  bar,  and  in  the 
writer's  opinion  It  was  felt  that  during  the 
normal  maneuver  of  this  vehicle,  it  would  be 
acceptable  to  remove  the  stabilizer  bar  for 
production.  However,  while  testing  this  ve- 
hicle at  higher  speeds  and  under  extreme 
cornering,  it  was  not  as  good  for  recovery  feel. 
"Based   on   this  experience,   we   have   the 
Winchell     agreement  that  all  handling  test  work  will 
case,     be  based  on  no  stabilizer  bar  on  this  vehicle, 
of  his     If  however  during  this  test  program   It  is 
's  tes-     felt  that  the  stabUlzer  bar  Is  needed,  we  wUl 
may  be     go  ahead  and  reinstate  it  as  per  our  agree - 
stated     ment  and  that  we  leave  the  provisions  In  the 
under     front  cross  member  so  that  it  could  be  rein- 
above,     stated  without  modifications  In  production." 
its  tests      (memo  dated  April  20,  1959.) 

These  documents  demonstrate  that  GM's 
decision  to  remove  the  stabilizer  bar  was 
based  on  engineering  test  data  on  ride 
evaluations.  We  believe  these  contempora- 
neous documents  are  more  probative  of  GM's 
reason  for  removing  the  stabilizer  bar  than 
Rubly's  later  explanation. 

The  evidence  adduced  by  GM  showed  that 
the  swing  axle  rear  suspension  of  the  Corvalr 
was  selected  after  evaluation  of  several  dif- 
ferent types.  In  addition  to  the  Olley  paper 
referred  to  above,  the  GM  Engineering  staff 
conducted  model  studies  of  four  alternative 
rear  suspensions  (these  studies  are  attached 
as  exhibit  IS).  Though  there  was  consider- 
able doubt  about  the  accuracy  and  correla- 
tion of  these  tests  to  actual  vehicle  perform- 
ance, they  showed  that  the  Corvalr  rear  sus- 
pension begins  Jacking  at  approximately  .7g 
and  the  vehicle  would  overturn  at  l.Og.  (Later 
tests  show  these  particular  figures  to  be 
nearly  correct.)  The  other  suspensions  stu- 
died did  not  show  rollover  at  that  level  of 
lateral  acceleration.  The  engineers  who  con- 
ducted and  evaluated  the  tests  recognized, 
however,  that  since  their  calculations  did 
not  consider  the  effect  of  the  front  suspen- 
sion, tire  characteristics  and  road  surfaces, 
the  results  could  not  be  used  as  a  basts  for 
production  decisions. 

The  test  figures  were  given  to  Cole  and 
Hansen,  but  did  not  cause  them  to  change 
the  Corvalr  suspension.  Hansen  did  not  recall 
the  tests,  but  described  them  as  "academic 
studies."  However  Barr  did  remember  them 
and  said  be  considered  this  level  of  lateral 
acceleration  to  be  quite  high,  much  better 
than  the  VW,  which  was  the  model  they  used 
for  comparison. 
Install  a         In  retrospect.  Von  Polhemus,  the  engineer 
leaf  rear     who  ordered  the  model  studies  made,  said 
have      the  difference  in  performance  among  the  four 
produced      suspensions  were  marginal  because  the  con- 
charge,      dltlons  at  which  they  occurred  were  far  be- 
one  of     yond  normal  or  "even  abnormal"  driving. 
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Zora  Duntov,  a  Chevrolet  engineer  con- 
sulted In  the  development  of  the  Corvalr, 
Independently  reached  the  same  conclusion 
as  the  GM  engineering  staff.  We  asked  him 
whether  a  car  which  would  overturn  at  about 
l.Og  would  be  safe  to  drive  In  ordinary  trafflc 
He  assured  us  It  would  be. 

Nader  alleges  that  a  certain  1956  Olley 
patent  shows  the  technology  was  available 
for  GM  to  produce  a  more  stable  car  than  the 
Corvalr  (letter,  p.  14-15).  Our  research  dis- 
closed that  Olley's  patent  concerned  a  means 
for  lowering  the  rear  roll  center  In  order  to 
alter  the  roll  couple  distribution.  James 
Musser,  an  engineer  in  the  Chevrolet  R.  &  D. 
unit,  testified  in  the  Collins  case  that  he 
built  and  evaluated  a  Corvalr  with  such  a 
suspension.  He  said  It  was  rejected  because 
they  found  no  benefit  from  it  (Tr.  4484-88). 
Moreover,  Olley,  himself  recognized  the  dis- 
advantages of  such  a  suspension  and  rec- 
ommended against  Its  Installation  on  the 
"Cadet"  car  (see  Cadet  Studies,  p.  7). 

The  1960  Corvalr  rear  suspension  was  an 
adaptation  of  the  one  used  on  the  VW,  Re- 
nault, and  Flat.  Over  the  next  2  years,  aa 
part  of  the  vehicle  dynamics  program  under- 
taken by  Chevrolet  R.  &  D.,  Winchell's  group 
built  several  experimental  models  in  an  ef- 
fort to  extend  the  Corvalr's  limit  of  control. 
Semon  Knudsen,  then  general  manager  of 
Chevrolet,  told  us  that  in  mid  1962,  some 
critical  magazine  articles  and  the  pending 
litigation  prompted  him  to  ask  Winchell  to 
recommend  changes  which  would  overcome 
the  criticism.  At  the  same  time,  the  pro- 
duction engineering  group.  Rubly,  Hansen, 
et  cetera,  were  also  working  on  a  revised  rear 
suspension.  In  December  1962,  Knudsen  ac- 
cepted Winchell's  proposal  an '.  ordered  it  to 
be  Installed  on  the  1964  cars.  Knudsen  said 
he  considered  this  to  be  a  normal  product 
development. 

Thus,  we  conclude  on  the  basis  of  our  in- 
vestigation that  GM  did  not  select  the  Cor- 
valr suspension  solely  on  the  basis  of  cost 
or  to  achieve  a  plush  ride.  We  believe  GM 
attempted  in  good  faith,  after  long  study  and 
testing,  to  select  the  suspension  which  would 
provide  the  best  combination  of  perform- 
ance, comfort,  safety,  and  economic  value  for 
the  consimier.  and  that  these  efforts  con- 
tinued until  the  1964  and  1965  suspensions 
were  developed  and  approved  for  production. 
4.  Tire  Pressure  and  Vehicle  Stability 

Nader  contends  "it  is  violative  of  sound 
engineering  practice  to  rely  on  tire  presstire 
differential  to  give  stability  to  a  vehicle." 
As  authority  he  cites  statements  from  two 
automotive  engineers    (letter   18-19.  24-26). 

Of  course,  vehicle  stability  is  not  solely  a 
function  of  tire  pressure.  As  we  learned  in 
our  investigation,  many  other  factors  must 
be  considered — front  and  rear  suspension, 
wheel  and  tire  size,  and  the  specifications 
of  the  tire  Itself.  A  car  may  have  acceptable 
handling  with  one  make  and  model  tire,  and 
yet  be  imacceptable  with  another  (see  dis- 
cussion below  under  corporate  responsibil- 
ity.) 

We  have  previously  indicated  that  we  do 
not  believe  GM  relied  solely  upon  tire  pres- 
sure to  achieve  vehicle  stability.  This  was 
only  one  of  the  methods  used  to  obtain  the 
desired  result.  As  evidence  of  this,  even  after 
the  1964  and  1965  suspension  changes  had 
altered  the  roll  couple  distribution,  GM  con- 
tinued to  reconmiend  that  tire  pressures  be 
maintained  at  15  front/26  rear. 

S  '^stantlal  tire  pressure  differentials  have 
long  been  common  practice  in  the  auto  in- 
dustry. Such  differentials  were  standard  on 
the  other  rear  engine  compacts  of  the  period. 
The  recommended  tire  pressure  for  the  VW 
was  17  front/23  rear.  For  both  the  Renault 
Dauphlne  and  the  Flat  600,  It  was  14  23. 

Significant  tire  pressurre  differentials  are 
generally  accepted  practice  In  front  engine 
vehicles  which  may  be  expected  to  carry 
heavy  loads  in  the  rear.  The  recommended 
tire  pressures  for  the  1960  and  1961  Falcon 
wagon,  for  example,  were  22  front/26  rear 
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with  normal  load,  and  22  front/30  rear  with 
full  load.  Some  manufacturers  even  advised 
a  reversal  of  tire  pressure  under  full  load 
conditions.  The  normal  pressures  on  the  1960 
and  1961  Rambler  were  22  front/20  rear.  But 
with  full  load  they  were  changed  to  22  front/ 
30  rear.  Recent  model  Ford,  Chrysler,  and 
American  Motors  wagons  continue  the  prac- 
tice of  advising  substantially  higher  rear 
tire  pressures. 

It  should  also  be  recalled  that  In  his  paper 
on  the  Corvalr,  referred  to  above,  Maurice 
Olley  specifically  endorsed  the  tire  pressure 
differential  on  the  car  (see  p.  5) . 

Finally,  the  DOT  steady  turn,  rough  road 
test  demonstrates  that  even  with  nearly 
equal  tire  pressure,  the  Corvalr  Is  a  stable, 
understeerlng  vehicle.  In  this  test,  the  tires 
were  inflated  to  23  front/26  rear.  The  car  was 
then  driven  at  30  mph  through  a  .3g  turn 
over  three  series  of  differently  spaced  bumps. 
(This  Is  a  more  severe  turn  that  a  driver 
would  be  likely  to  encounter  In  everyday 
driving  at  that  speed.)  The  test  Is  designed  to 
evaluate  the  car's  ability  to  hold  a  designated 
path  over  unforeseen  obstacles.  The  chart 
on  page  72  of  the  DOT  report  shows  that  the 
Corvalr  remained  In  a  state  of  stable  under- 
steer  throughout  the  turn.  Its  performance 
compared  favorably  to  the  other  cars  tested. 
The  chart  on  p.  69  shows  that  the  decrease 
in  lateral  acceleration  (i.e.,  the  tendency  of 
the  car  to  slide  off  the  road)  between  all  the 
cars  tested  was  less  than  .04g,  a  very  small 
difference. 

These  results  are  consistent  with  tests 
performed  by  GM  in  1967,  In  connection 
with  the  Neilan  case  in  Callfomia.  There,  the 
tire  pressures  tested  were  28  front/28  rear 
and  30  LF,  28  RF/28  LR  and  23  RR.  In  both 
tests  the  transition  from  understeer  to  over- 
steer  occtirred  at  about  .35g  in  a  steady  state 
turn  on  the  skid  pad.  The  transition  point 
with  standard  15  front/26  rear  tires  was  .4g. 
In  all  of  the  tests,  limit  of  control  perform- 
ance was  not  substantially  affected  by  the 
tire  pressure  differentials  (test  results  avail- 
able in  subcommittee  files) . 

5.  Corvalr  modlflcatlons 

Nader  claims  GM  suppressed  Information 
concerning  changes  In  the  shock  absorbers 
and  rebound  camber  angles,  while  trying  to 
improve  the  stability  of  the  Corvalr  through 
these  detail  modifications  (letter,  p.  21). 

The  results  of  our  Investigation  do  not 
support  this  charge.  We  found  no  effort  to 
hide  such  Information.  In  fact,  Winchell's 
Michigan  Senate  statement  mentioned  the 
control  arm  angle  In  connection  with  the 
1964  suspension  changes  (Tr.  1562) . 

Nader  correctly  summarizes  the  efforts  of 
the  Rubly  group  in  1962  to  extend  the  Cor- 
valr's limit  of  control  and  so  reduce  Its 
susceptibility  to  rollover.  But  the  purpose  of 
these  tests  was  not  a  "cheap  fix,"  for  none 
of  those  Involved  thought  that  the  car  was 
unsafe.  In  fact,  many  of  the  GM  engineers 
who  worked  on  the  Corvalr  bought  the  1960- 
63  models,  drove  them  daily  and  gave  them 
to  their  wives  and  children  to  drive. 
6.  Winchell  statements  on  the  nature  and 

purpose  of  the  1964  suspension  changes 

Nader  argues  that  the  1964  suspension 
changes  were  not  part  of  normal  product 
development,  but  were  a  belated  recognition 
of  Olley's  warnings  and  advice  on  how  to 
remedy  the  Corvalr's  handling  defect  (letter, 
p.  22).  As  evidence,  he  cites  a  paper  issued 
by  Chevrolet  R.  &  D.  in  June,  1964,  stating 
that  "shortly  sifter"  It  was  discovered  that 
roll  couple  distribution  was  responsible  for 
the  Corvalr's  "misbehavior,"  a  car  with  a 
single  leaf  transverse  rear  spring  and  front 
StabUlzer  was  built  and  demonstrated. 

Our  discussion  above  provides  a  full  an- 
swer to  Nader's  charges  here,  but  a  brief 
summary  may  be  useful  at  this  point.  The 
1960  Corvalr  suspension  was  developed  after 
extensive  research  and  testing.  Various 
alternatives  were  considered  and  rejected  by 
management.  Including  the  front  stabilizer 


bar  and  other  types  of  rear  suspensions.  Sub- 
sequently, both  Chevrolet  R.  &  D.  and  the 
production  engineering  group  attempted  to 
Increase  the  limit  of  control  and  Improve  Its 
resistance  to  rollover.  In  late  1962,  after  com- 
parative performance  tests,  Knudsen  chose 
the  suspension  design  proposed  by  Winchell 
Incorporating  the  stabilizer  bar  and  leaf 
spring  and  ordered  It  Installed  on  the  1964 
cars.  Our  investigation  revealed  that  this 
car  was  not  built  until  Just  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  tests  in  December  1962. 

Nader  maintains  that  the  quotation  from 
the  vehicle  dynamics  paper  demonstrates 
GM's  "fraud"  on  the  subcommittee  and 
proves  we  were  misled  (letter,  pp.  4.  5,  and 
22) .  But  this  statement,  like  all  others,  must 
be  analyzed  in  context.  The  purpose  of  the 
vehicle  dynamics  program  was  "to  under- 
stand more  about  the  things  influencing 
maximum  controllability"  (p.  9).  Thus,  the 
Corvalr  was  tested  and  compared  with  racing 
and  sports  cars,  such  as  the  Corvette  and 
Formula  1  Cooper  (p.  9) .  Applymg  what  they 
learned  during  the  program,  R.  &  D.  de- 
signed and  built  three  sports  car  versions  of 
the  Corvalr  (p.  10). 

It  was  in  this  context  that  the  paper  re- 
ferred to  the  Corvalr's  "misbehavior."  Clear- 
ly, it  meant  the  car's  limit  of  control  per- 
formance under  extreme  conditions,  not  Its 
stability  and  handling  In  everyday  driving. 
In  short,  we  fcund  no  evidence  showing  GM 
made  the  1964  suspension  changes  to  remedy 
a  safety  defect. 

7.  Winchell  Statement  on  the  Purpose  and 
Effect  of  the  1965  Suspension  Changes 

Ntider  aserts  that  Winchell  misrepresented 
the  purpose  and  effect  of  the  1965  suspension 
changes  by  falling  to  disclose  that  they  lim- 
ited the  maximum  rebound  angle  of  the  rear 
wheels  to  4  degrees  and  by  concealing  his 
prior  statement  that  the  1964  modifications 
were  Inadequate  to  make  the  Corvalr  "at  least 
as  safe  as  the  standard  Chevrolet."  (Letter. 
pp.  22-23.) 

We  find  no  suppression  in  Winchell's  omis- 
sion of  the  change  in  the  rear  wheel  rebound 
angles  from  his  statement.  Nader  apparently 
believes  that  the  rebound  angles  are  related 
to  the  Jacking  characteristics  of  the  swing 
axle  (letter,  p.  23).  But  the  rebound  angle 
has  no  real  effect  on  the  control  character- 
istics of  the  car  (see  PG  15699  and  17103). 
The  rebound  angle  is  simply  an  Indicator  of 
the  amount  of  suspension  travel  and  the 
quality  of  the  ride  (higher  angles  mean  more 
suspension  travel  and  thus  a  smoother  ride) . 
There  was  no  need  to  discuss  this  matter  In 
connection  with  the  1965  suspension. 

Nader  cites  an  alleged  1964  Winchell  to 
Knudsen  memo  as  proof  that  the  1965  sus- 
pension change  was  not  made  "for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  ride,  while  at  the  same 
time,  maintaining  the  control  characteris- 
tics and  higher  limits  achieved  In  1964,"  as 
claimed  by  Winchell  In  his  Michigan  state- 
ment. Nader  asserts  the  memo  shows  that 
Winchell  believed  the  1964  changes  were  In- 
sufficient to  make  the  car  as  safe  as  a  stand- 
ard Chevrolet,  and  hence  this  was  the  real 
reason  for  adoption  of  the  1965  suspension. 
We  could  find  no  such  Winchell  to  Knudsen 
memo;  GM  did,  however,  voluntarily  provide 
us  a  memo  from  Winchell  to  Ellis  Premo, 
chief  engineer  of  Chevrolet,  dated  June  21, 
1963,  the  last  sentence  of  which  states,  "If  in 
management's  Judgment  this  car  must  be  as 
safe  as  the  conventional  Chevrolet,  engineer- 
ing must  take  the  position  that  the  swing 
axle  is  Inadequate."  It  is  attached  as  exhibit 
16. 

We  questioned  Winchell  very  closely  on 
two  separate  occasions  about  this  statement. 
Throughout  our  interviews  Winchell  main- 
tained that  the  Corvalr  was  an  improvement 
over  earlier  compact  cars  because  it  had  a 
higher  limit  of  control  than  other  front  or 
rear  engine  cars,  and  was  more  resistant  to 
rollover  than  other  rear  engine  cars.  From 
the  first,  he  acknowledged  that  it  was  easier 


to  overturn  than  a  standard  Chevrolet  once 
it  was  out  of  control.  In  his  1963  memo  he 
was  taking  the  position  that  If  management 
wanted  the  Corvalr  to  have  the  same  rollover 
resistance  as  a  standard  Chevrolet,  then  use 
of  the  swing  axle  must  be  discontinued. 

Within  GM,  Winchell  was  both  construc- 
tive critic  and  defender  of  the  Corvalr.  As 
head  of  Chevrolet  R.  &  D..  he  forcefrlly  advo- 
cated suspension  charges  to  Improve  its 
ultimate  performance.  And  as  chief  technical 
adviser  to  the  product  liability  law>ers,  he 
argued  equally  strongly  for  the  defenslbility 
of  the  Corvalr  in  court  (see  discussion  below 
under  Corporate  Responsibility K 

We  find  no  Inherent  conflict  in  these  roles. 
Winchell  wanted  to  Improve  the  Corvalr.  to 
make  it  a  better  car.  but  he  believed  It  was  a 
safe  car.  The  fact  that  Winchell  owned  both 
a  igno  and  a  1962  Corvalr,  which  his  wife  and 
daughter  drove,  strongly  supports  his  re- 
peated statements  that  he  believed  the  car 
was  safe  even  without  either  the  1064  or  1365 
suspension    improvements. 

With  regard  to  the  1964  suspension,  the 
Winchell  to  Premo  memo  Itself  makes  clear 
Winchell  did  not  believe  the  1964  suspension 
was  inadequate.  In  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  memo,  he  states  that  the  1964  suspen- 
sion "is  absolutely  satisfactory  for  cornering 
stability."  It  Is  well  established  that  the 
limit  of  control  of  both  the  1964  and  1965 
Corvalr  Is  .7g.  (See  DOT  Report,  p.  20.) 

It  Is  important  to  note  at  this  point  that 
the  management  decision  to  install  the  1965 
suspension  was  not  based  either  on  Win- 
chell's memo  or  on  any  finding  or  consensus 
that  the  Corvalr  was  unsafe. 

Semon  Knudsen,  general  manager  of  the 
Chevrolet  Division  at  the  time  the  decision 
was  made,  told  us  that  "the  1965  [suspen- 
sion ]  was  merely  a  further  development  since 
we  were  doing  an  entirely  new  car."  When 
he  asked  him  specifically  about  the  effect  of 
the  Winchell  memo,  he  replied,  "I  can't  re- 
call that  I  discussed  it  with  him  ...  I  never 
thought  it  [Corvalr]  was  a  particularly  un- 
stable car  .  .  .  the  1965  Corvalr  [suspension] 
was  quite  similar  to  the  Corvette  suspension, 
there  were  a  number  of  reasons  for  putting  it 
on  ...  we  got  a  little  rub-off  [the  pres- 
tige of]  the  Corvette. . . ." 

Knudsen's  description  of  the  reasons  for 
Installing  the  modified  Corvette  suspension 
on  the  1965  Corvalr  Is  supported  by  the  docu- 
ments we  reviewed.  By  January  18,  1968, 
Chevrolet  had  determined  to  adopt  the  Cor- 
vette type  suspension  for  1965.  See  exhibit 
17.  This  decision  was  carried  forward  in  the 
Chevrolet  presentation  to  the  Engineering 
Policy  Group  on  February  20,  1963.  (The  En- 
gineering Policy  Group  Is  composed  of  the 
top  executives  of  the  corporation  who  must 
approve  every  new  car  program  before  it  can 
be  Implemented  for  production.)  The  Chev- 
rolet presentation  to  the  Engineering  Policy 
Group  makes  clear  that  the  primary  reason 
for  the  1965  suspension,  and  the  resulting 
improved  handling,  was  not  safety,  but  eco- 
nomics— to  improve  the  competitive  position 
of  the  Corvalr.  The  document  is  attached  as 
exhibit  18. 

The  Engineering  Policy  Group  approved 
the  Chevrolet  presentation  oh  February  20. 
Thus,  the  corporate  decision  on  the  1965  rear 
suspension  was  made  5  months  before  Win- 
chell's memo  to  Premo.  It  played  no  role  in 
the   management  determination. 

Later,  however,  some  engineers  questioned 
the  necessity  for  adopting  the  1965  suspen- 
sion and  it  was  in  answer  to  this  view  that 
Winchell's  memo  was  written. 

We  were  troubled  by  Winchell's  statement 
to  Premo  so  we  asked  him  why  the  Corvalr 
buyer  should  not  receive  the  same  protection 
from  rollover  as  the  buyer  of  a  standard 
Chevrolet.  He  responded  that  every  auto- 
mobile Is  a  series  of  compromises  in  perform- 
ance, economy,  safety,  and  other  character- 
istics. The  Corvalr  achieved  greater  vehicle 
responsiveness  than  comparable  cars  at  a 
cost    of    some    lees    of    rollover   resistance. 
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Wlnchell  believed  the  car  was  safe 
way  driving  and  a  good  overall  valine 
consximer.    He    pointed    out    that 
comparison  could  also  be  made 
standard  Chevrolet  and  the  Cadillac 
would   not  necessarily  mean  the 
was  unsafe. 

Wlnchell's  statement  to  the  Mich  gan 
ate  was  directed  to  the  technical 
the  1960-65  Corvalr  (Tr.  1559).  Hlii 
tlon  of  the  purpose  and  effect  of 
changes   Is   consistent   with   the 
referred  to  above  and  the 
BCterlstics  of  the   1965  Corvalr   ( 
port  20105,  available  In  subcomml^ee 

In  sum,  we  do  not  believe  that 
statement  to  the  Michigan  Senate 
Ing  the  1963  suspension  changes 
subcommittee. 


perf  orma  ace 

(see 


rV.    THE    CORVAIR    CRmCS 


During  our  Investigation  we 
views  of  several  Individuals  who 
cal  of  the  stability  and  handling  o 
valr  or  of  QM's  conduct  In  the 
concerning  It. 

A.  Dt.   Thomas  Manos 
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The   first   critic   of   the   Corvalr 
Thomas  Manos.  At  the  Invitation 
Sonosky,    then    staS    director    and 
counsel  of  the  subcommittee,  he 
critique  of  Wlnchell's  statement 
Michigan  Senate  for  our  record 
70). 

We  need  not  unduly  lengthen 
with  a  full  analysis  of  each  of 
14  points.  It  win  be  sufiBclent 
his  basic  thesis  was   that  rear 
under  causes  oversteer  which  results 
of  control  and  finally  allows  the 
to  touch  the  ground  thereby  overtvt-nlng 
car.  This  theory  was  disproven  an( . 
In  the  DOT  report  (p.  33) . 

B.  Carl  Thelin 
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A  second  critic  was  Carl  Thelin 
engineer   In   the   product   analysU 
General  Motors.  We  Interviewed 
vate  three  times  at  his  home  In 
We  did  not  obtain  an  affidavit 
swearing  to  the  truth  of  his 
cause  he  was  the  first  person  we 
and  our  policy  of  obtaining  such 
was  adopted  later.  However,  he 
and  honest  during  our  dlscussloi, 
do  not  doubt  his  veracity. 

Thelin 's  principal  contention  was 
should  have  disclosed  PG  Reports 
17103  In  the  Corvalr  litigation  (we 
vlously  dealt  with  the  charge 
edge    of    these    documents    was    s 
within   the   corporation,   supra). 
expressed  It  to  us,  "I  had  the 
that   instead  of  playing  split  the 
the   Interrogatories],   why  not 
to  them  anyway.  Just  get  It  out  In 
once  and  for  all,  and  let's  have 
the  merits].  I  would  have  liked  to 
that.  But  It  didn't  happen."  Thellr 
to  the  strict  Interpretation  which 
gave   the   Interrogatories,   though 
nlzed  that  It  was  their  Job  to  Interfcret 
and  his  to  provide  the  material  foi 

Thelin    also    pointed    out    two 
aspects  of  PO  Report  17103.  First, 
search  for  the  document  he  discovered 
the  PG  number  on  the  Chevrolet 
test  report  was  Incorrect,  an  extra 
been  added  so  that  It  read  "1701t3 
techn'.cal  test  report  Is  the  notification 
the  Chevrolet  proving  grovmd 
Chevrolet  production  engineer  who 
the  test,  that  It  had  been  comple^ 
second,    the    cover   of   the    PO 
stamped  "special  security  handling 

We  carefully  reviewed  QM's 
court  cases  in  which  the  productlbn 
reports  15699  and  17103  could  have 
quired.  As  explained  above,  they 
called  for  In  the  Anderson  and  Colilns 

These    documents    would,    h 
been  required  to  be  produced  In  the 
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tor  high-      case,  but  the  plaintiff's  lawyer  elected  to  seek 
for  the      a  contempt  order  and  default,  alleging  that 
similar      GM  had  failed  to  comply  with  the  subpenas. 
the      Concurrently,   GM   appealed   to  the   Illinois 
but  this     Supreme   Court   contending   that   the   sub- 
[Jhevrolet     penas  were  invalid.  The  court  sustained  GM 
and  the  case  was  settled  without  further  dls- 
Sen-      covery  In  1967.  Nevertheless,  the  record  shows 
ispects  of      that  GM  had  produced  the  test  work  ord?rs 
descrlp-      (the  test  Instructions  from  the  production 
the  1965      engineer   to   the   proving   ground   engineer) 
d^uments      and  Chevrolet  technical  test  reports  which 
char-      related  to  PG  reports  15699  and  17103.  We  also 
PG  re-      determined  that  both  test  reports  were  avail- 
files),      able    for    discovery.    After    Interviewing    the 
1  yinchell's      lawyers  and  engineers  who  worked  on  the 
concern-      case,   and  reviewing  all   the   relevant   facts 
Enisled  the      and  documents,  we  were  unable  to  find  fault 
with  GMs  conduct  In  this  litigation. 

The  last  case  which  requires  discussion  is 
Porterfield  v.  G.M.  Though  the  events  In  this 
case  occurred  after  March  22,  1966,  and 
hence  the  subcommittee  could  not  have  been 
misled  by  anything  which  happened  during 
It,  we  viewed  this  litigation  as  a  major  test 
of  QM's  good  faith  compliance  with  court 
orders.  The  interrogatories  In  the  case 
clearly  called  for  PG  15699,  and  It  was  listed 
In  1967,  and  actually  produced  In  1969.  The 
lawyers  and  engineers  assigned  to  the  case 
at  the  tlnje  believed  PG  17103  was  not  within 
the  scope  of  the  court  order  and  accordingly 
did  not  produce  It. 

Three  years  later,  however,  the  case  hav- 
ing remained  pending,  another  GM  attorney 
took  a  contrary  view  and  argued  within  the 
legal  staff  that  PG  17103  should  have  been 
produced.  He  also  questioned  the  sincerity 
of  those  who  reached  the  earlier  decision 
concerning  the  report.  After  a  lengthy  In- 
ternal debate,  the  general  counsel  of  GM, 
still  believing  the  document  was  not  called 
for,  decided  to  produce  It,  "out  of  an  abun- 
dance of  caution."  We  closely  examined  all 
the  Individuals  and  documents  Involved  In 
the  case  and  concluded  that  GM's  original 
Judgment  was  honestly  reached  and  Justified 
on  the  merits. 

Returning  to  Thelln's  contention  that 
15699  and  17103  should  have  been  disclosed 
In  the  litigation,  as  an  engineer,  he  would 
have  personally  preferred  to  face  squarely 
the  issue  of  the  stability  and  handling  In 
the  Corvalr — with  all  the  relevant  dociunents 
before  the  court  or  Jury.  But  this  Is  not  the 
way  our  adversary  system  of  law  functions. 
The  defendant  need  not  volunteer  valuable 
Information  to  the  plalntff.  He  Is  required 
to  provide  only  so  much  information  as  the 
plaintiff  may  obtain  by  valid  discovery 
order.  GM  followed  these  rules.  We  cannot 
say  It  acted  Improperly  In  doing  so.  Thelin 
did  not  cite  any  specific  cases  In  which  PG 
15699  and  17103  should  have  been  produced 
but  were  not.  We  could  find  none. 

The  mystery  of  the  extra  zero  In  the  PQ 
number  on  the  Chevrolet  technical  test  re- 
port was  resolved  as  Thelin  thought  It  would 
be.  During  our  interview  he  suggested  that 
It  was  simply  a  clerical  error.  Subsequently, 
we  learned  that  Gerald  A.  Kansler,  a  clerk 
in  the  technical  data  department  of  the 
Chevrolet  division  office  at  the  proving  ground 
mistyped  the  number.  The  error  was  discov- 
ered and  corrected  at  an  unknown  date 
prior  to  November  8,  1966. 

Turning  to  Thelln's  last  point,  we  found 
that  the  "special  security  handling"  desig- 
nation was  created  by  Louis  Lundstrom,  di- 
rector of  the  proving  ground,  and  his  assist- 
ant, George  Vanator,  head  of  the  technical 
data  department,  in  1963.  to  provide  better 
document  control  of  material  they  consid- 
ered to  be  valuable  or  sensitive  to  the  auto- 
In  the      motive  divisions.  (The  proving  ground  serves 
of  PG     as  the  test  center  for  all  divisions  of  Gen- 
been  re-     eral  Motors  and  rigid  security  Is  maintained 
were  not     to   assure   confidentiality   of   test   data — for 
cases,     each  division).  The  designation  was  not  re- 
er,    have      lated  to  the  conditions  or  circumstances  un- 
Franklin     der  which  the  tests  were  conducted.  The  test 
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for  PO  15699  and  PO  17103  were  not  per- 
formed In  secret,  nor  was  there  any  special 
urgency  about  them. 

Lundstrom  and  Vanator  did  not  consult 
with  the  automotive  divisions  or  the  legal 
staff  In  establishing  this  category  of  docu- 
ments, nor  did  they  provide  specific  criteria 
for  classifying  test  reports.  Neither  of  them 
could  recall  any  event  which  caused  them 
to  Initiate  this  classification,  and  we  could 
find  no  connection  with  the  Corvalr  litiga- 
tion. 

We  found  that  there  were  a  total  of  13 
proving  ground  reports  stamped  "special  se- 
curity handling."  Only  one,  PO  17103  was 
relevant  to  the  stability  and  handling  of 
the  Corvalr.  It  was  the  first  one  designated 
for  special  security  handling,  but  the  policy 
establishing  this  category  had  been  deter- 
mined sometime  previously.  The  category 
was  not  devised  specially  for  this  report. 

When  a  document  was  stamped  special 
security  handling  It  was  omitted  from  the 
regular  proving  ground  indices,  but  listed  on 
a  separate  Index  In  Vanator's  office.  No  copies 
were  to  be  made  of  the  report  when  It  was 
sent  to  the  division  which  had  requested  It, 
and  the  division  was  asked  to  return  the  re- 
port after  30  days. 

However,  Nelson  Parley,  the  Chevrolet  en- 
gineer who  requested  the  test  resulting  In  PO 
17103,  refused  to  send  back  the  report  and 
kept  It  In  his  files.  Lundstrom  and  Vanator 
then  decided  to  "discontinue"  their  file  on 
the  report.  "Discontinued"  files  were  burned. 
This  did  not  mean,  however,  that  all  refer- 
ences to  the  report  were  eliminated  from  the 
proving  ground  records.  The  Chevrolet  test 
work  order  and  Chevrolet  technical  test  re- 
port remained  In  a  separate  file  In  the  Chev- 
rolet Installation  at  the  proving  ground  and 
the  PG  report  continued  to  be  listed  on  the 
special  security  handling  index.  The  only  re- 
sult of  "discontinuing"  the  report  was  that 
it  did  not  appear  In  certan  proving  ground 
files.  However,  the  report  was  retained  In  the 
Chevrolet  division  files. 

The  special  security  handling  classification 
was  abandoned  after  about  a  year  and  a  half, 
because  the  automotive  divisions  would  not 
cooperate  In  the  procedures.  Later,  probably 
in  1966,  report  number  17103  was  restored  to 
the  chronological  Index,  but  the  report  was 
not  physically  replaced  In  the  library  file  un- 
til recently. 

We  found  the  story  of  the  special  security 
handling  documents  a  puzzling  episode  In 
our  Investigation.  We  could  find  no  Intent  to 
suppress  the  test  results,  for  no  effort  was 
made  to  hide  the  test  film  of  the  rollovers. 
It  was  filed  In  the  normal  manner.  Nor  was 
any  consideration  given  to  classifying  report 
15699  as  a  special  security  handling  docu- 
ment. It  remained  in  all  the  Proving  Ground 
files  and  Indices.  Certainly,  anyone  wanting 
to  prevent  plaintiffs  from  learning  of  the 
tests  would  have  made  some  attempt  to  con- 
ceal the  films  and  an  obviously  related  re- 
port. (See  p.  3  of  PG  17103,  which  specifically 
refers  to  15699,  the  first  half  of  the  rollover 
tests). 

After  Interviewing  Lundstrom  and  Vanator 
at  length,  and  In  the  absence  of  other  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  we  concluded  that 
their  zeal  to  protect  the  security  of  proving 
ground  data,  as  a  general  policy,  led  them 
to  devise  the  special  security  handling  clas- 
sification. The  subsequent  burning  of  the  re- 
port was  a  disturbing  act.  No  harm  came  of 
It,  but  as  a  result  of  these  disclosures  GM 
has  taken  steps  to  assure  the  Integrity  of  the 
proving  ground  filing  system. 

C.  George  Caramanna 
George  Caramanna  was  a  technician  In 
Chevrolet  research  and  development  for  13 
years,  from  1957  to  1970.  In  newspaper  stories 
in  May  and  June  1971,  he  alleged  that  the 
Corvalr  was  unstable  and  that  GM  officials 
were  aware  of  it  at  the  time  the  car  was  in- 
troduced. (See  articles  from  LA  Times  and 
Detroit  Free  Press  attached  as  exhibit  19.) 


Throughout  the  summer  of  1971,  we  at- 
tempted to  arrange  an  interview  with  Cara- 
manna, but  he  and  his  attorney,  Gary  Sellers, 
declined  to  cooperate  voluntarily,  until 
September.  During  this  period  OM  was  able 
to  take  Caramanna'B  deposition  in  the  Flynn 
case,  thereby  learning  in  advance  much  of 
what  he  was  to  tell  us.  This  virtually  elimi- 
nated any  advantage  of  surprise  we  might 
hAve  bad  in  using  his  information  as  the 
basis  for  questioning  OM  employees. 

We  spent  more  time  interviewing  George 
Caramarma  than  any  other  witness  in  the 
entire  investigation — the  tape  alone  runs 
over  14  hours.  But  his  testimony  is  difficult 
to  evaluate  for  two  reasons.  First,  he  refused 
to  correct  and  return  the  bulk  of  his  testi- 
mony after  we  had  transcribed  it  and  sent  it 
to  him  for  correction.  And  second,  his  testi- 
mony contained  numerous  conflicts  and  in- 
consistencies, particularly  on  technical 
matters. 

Despite  this,  we  were  able  to  discern  six 
specific  charges: 

1.  OM  should  not  have  removed  the  front 
stabilizer  bar  prior  to  public  introduction  of 
the  Corvalr.  In  support  of  this  contention 
he  points  out  that  the  prototype  vehicle,  with 
the  stabilizer  bar,  rolled  over  the  first  time 
it  was  tested  on  the  skid  pad  in  1958.  He  also 
claims  that  be  and  Frank  Burrell,  a  foreman 
on  the  Corvalr  project,  warned  Kai  Hansen 
against  removal  of  the  stabilizer  bar. 

2.  The  Corvalr  was  not  properly  tested  be- 
fore public  Introduction. 

3.  Von  Polhemus,  a  OM  suspension  engi- 
neer, told  the  men  working  on  the  Corvalr 
project  that  the  rear  suspension  was  unsafe. 

4.  The  main  faxUt  of  the  Corvalr  suspen- 
sion was  the  14-inch  rear  roll  center.  This 
was  too  high.  Tests  with  a  GM  suspension 
test  vehicle  demonstrated  this. 

5.  Experienced  racing  and  rally  drivers 
such  as  Denlse  McCluggage  thought  the  car 
was  not  safe. 

6.  The  Installation  of  a  stabilizer  bar, 
shorter  rear  springs  and  rebound  straps 
would  have  prevented  the  Corvalr  from  roll- 
ing over. 

We  will  consider  these  charges  seriatim. 

Taking  up  the  first  one,  we  have  already 
demonstrated  that  GM  tests  proved  that 
the  stabilizer  bar  had  no  appreciable  effect 
on  the  stability  of  the  Covalr.  And  in  our 
interview,  Caramaima  acknowledged  that  the 
stabilizer  bar  alone  would  not  remedy  the 
Covair'B  alleged  defect.  When  we  questioned 
Burrell  about  Caramanna's  statements,  he 
denied  telling  Hansen  the  car  was  unsafe 
without  the  stabilizer  bar.  In  fact  he  said  all 
those  working  on  the  car  were  pleased  with 
the  way  it  handled.  He  added  that  he  never 
heard  Caramanna  criticize  the  stability  and 
handling  of  the  Corvalr. 

The  skid  pad  rollover  cited  by  Caramanna 
resulted  from  a  broken  rear  cross-member 
which  was  not  adequately  constructed  and 
attached  to  the  frame,  Hansen  told  us.  He 
showed  us  the  blueprints  for  the  production 
car  Incorporating  strengthened  parts  (blue- 
prints available  in  subcommittee  files). 

Concerning  Caramanna's  contention  that 
the  Corvalr  was  not  adequately  tested,  both 
Hansen  and  Burrell  testified  that  the  car  was 
given  all  the  regular  preproductlon  tests. 
Emphasizing  the  point,  Hansen  said  the  car 
was  test  driven  "more  extensively  than  any 
other  car  I  have  been  connected  with."  As 
an  example  of  the  testing,  we  were  given 
reports  of  a  test  trip  to  Berea,  Ky.,  and  a 
1,000-mile  slmultated  cross-country  trip 
niade  at  the  proving  ground.  (See  exhibit 
20.) 

Polhemus  denied  Caramanna's  charge  that 
he  thought  the  Corvalr  rear  suspension  was 
unsafe,  pointing  out  that  he  owned  and  drove 
both  a  1962  and  a  1963.  In  fact,  Polhemus 
told  us  that  he  preferred  the  1960-63  car  to 
the  1964  and  1965  models.  He  thought  they 
were  more  "responsive." 

Caramanna  believed  that  work  on  the  OM 


suspension  test  vehicle  (STV)  showed  that 
the  rear  roll  center  of  the  car  was  too  high. 
In  1963,  Caramanna  was  one  of  those  assigned 
to  build  the  STV,  which  could  be  altered  to 
simulate  the  suspsenslon  of  any  car.  They 
tested  it  for  the  first  time  In  the  fall  of  that 
year  with  the  suspensions  set  like  that  of  the 
Corvalr.  In  this  condition.  Randy  Beinke,  the 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  project,  recorded 
"Ready  to  reset  suspension  to  roll  center 
height  of  3^  Inches  from  7  Inches,  which  is 
too  high,  causing  Jacking  of  the  outside 
wheels  at  lateral  accelerations  in  the  area  of 

Ig." 

At  our  interview,  Beinke  distinguished  be- 
tween the  STV  and  the  Corvalr,  noting  that 
the  STV  had  a  narrower  tread  than  the  Cor- 
valr thus  tending  to  make  it  more  likely  to 
Jack  at  a  lower  level  of  lateral  acceleration 
and  racing-type  tires  which  enabled  It  to  gen- 
erate much  higher  cornering  forces  than  the 
Corvalr.  He  said  the  tests  were  more  severe 
than  those  performed  on  production  cars  and 
concluded  that  there  was  little  analogy  be- 
tween the  Corvalr  and  STV  tests. 

More  to  the  point,  our  investigation  re- 
vealed that  the  height  of  the  real  roll  center 
on  the  1964  Corvalr  was  also  14  Inches,  and 
everyone  but  Caramanna  acknowledged  that 
this  is  a  safe  handling  car.  From  what  we 
have  said  above,  it  is  clear  that  the  transi- 
tion from  understeer  to  oversteer  of  the 
1960-63  Corvalr  was  attributable  to  the  roll 
couple  distribution,  not  the  height  of  the 
roll  center. 

Turning  to  Caramanna's  fifth  charge,  he 
was  chief  mechanic  for  the  Corvalr  rally  cars 
at  the  1961  Trans-Canada  rally.  Denlse  Mc- 
Cluggage was  one  of  the  drivers.  We  asked 
Caramanna  what  she  thought  of  the  cars, 
and  he  said,  "very  bad."  This  proved  untrue 
(see  below,  for  discussion  of  McCluggage's 
views) .  At  the  conclusion  of  the  rally  Cara- 
manna wrote  a  memorandum  to  Duntov  re- 
porting on  his  experiences.  He  concluded, 
"Car  height  is  felt  to  be  of  more  importance 
than  handling."  (See  exhibit  21.) 

Caramanna's  last  argument  was  that  the 
installation  of  certain  suspension  compo- 
nents would  prevent  the  car  from  rolling 
over.  During  our  interview,  however,  he  ac- 
knowledged that  this  equipment  did  not  help 
much  in  ultimate  performance.  This  was 
demonstrated  by  test  number  two  of  PO 
15699,  where  a  car  with  these  components 
rolled  180  degrees  on  the  seventh  run. 
D.  David  Lewis 

Lewis  was  an  employee  of  the  OM  public 
relations  depeirtment  for  several  years  before 
leaving  to  become  a  professor  of  business 
history  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  Nader 
and  Sellers  advised  us  that  he  had  an  inter- 
esting story  to  tell  and  urged  us  to  call  him. 
We  did,  and  he  related  he  following  Incident 
to  us: 

"In  1961  the  son  of  an  executive  vice-presi- 
dent was  crippled  for  life  in  a  Corvalr  in 
what  his  father  thought  was  an  uncalled-for 
accident.  The  father  ordered  a  full-scale  In- 
vestigation at  the  OM  Tech  Center.  The  car 
was  torn  down,  thoroughly  tested  and  found 
to  have  the  faults  Nader  mentioned.  OM 
lawyers  and  certain  PJl.  people  were  taken 
out  to  the  Tech  Center  and  shown  the  find- 
ings. They  went  away  shaking  their  heads, 
but  OM  kept  quiet  about  it.  (Letter  of  March 
8,  1971,  and  attachment  in  subcommittee 
files) ." 

On  investigating  this  allegation  we  found 
that  Cyrus  W.  Osbom,  the  son  of  Cyrus  R. 
Osbom,  executive  vice  president  of  OM  In 
charge  of  the  engine  divisions  and  overseas 
operation,  was  injured  In  an  accident  while 
driving  a  Corvalr  on  December  22,  1959.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report  In  the  Detroit  News, 
young  Osbom  was  speeding  on  an  expressway 
at  6  a.m.  when  the  car  went  out  of  .ontrol, 
careened  up  an  embankment,  rolled  down, 
struck  a  utility  pole,  spun  around  and  turned 
over  several  times  (Detroit  News,  December 
22,  1959,  p.  1). 


Every  OM  lawyer,  engineer  and  executive 
we  interviewed  was  questioned  about  these 
events,  but  we  learned  nothing.  Many  of 
them  recalled  the  accident,  but  none  knew 
of  any  investigation  or  meeting  at  the  Tech 
Center.  Osbom  is  now  deceased  but  Joan 
Marland  was  his  secretary  at  the  time  of 
the  accident.  She  said  so  far  as  she  knew 
there  was  no  study  of  the  accident. 

Edward  Cole,  whose  office  was  next  to  Os- 
born's  at  the  time,  told  us  that  he  went  to 
the  scene  of  the  accident  that  morning  and 
found  no  skid  marks,  which  would  show  an 
attempt  to  control  the  car.  Hence,  he  con- 
cluded that  young  Osbom  probably  fell 
asleep  at  the  wheel.  Later,  be  examined  the 
vehicle  and  found  no  parts  falliu-e  which 
might  have  caused  the  accident. 

At  OUT  request,  OM  conducted  an  Internal 
Investigation  of  Lewis'  charges  in  which  the 
following  additional  Individuals  were  asked 
about  purported  events: 

E.   V.   GUlUand— Attorney    (retired). 

William  Hamilton — Public  Relations  (re- 
tired). 

Alvle  Smith — Industry-Oovernment  rela- 
tions (formerly  public  relations) . 

Joseph  Karshner — Public  relations. 

Thomas  Groehn — Public  relations. 

Kenneth  Brooker — see  file  searches. 

Paul  King — Chevrolet  Engineering  (for- 
merly passenger  car  development — Chevrolet 
proving  ground). 

Charles  W.  Kramer — Chevrolet  engineer- 
ing, proving  ground. 

William  Konopacke — Chevrolet  engineer- 
ing, proving  ground. 

Oeorge  Peters — Public  relations. 

In  addition,  the  following  files  of  the  cor- 
poration were  specially  searched : 

1.  Engineering  staff  files — Ken  Brooker, 
secretary  to  engineering  policy  group  and 
manager-staff  c^erations — engineering  staff. 

2.  Harry  Barr  files— 1959-65. 

3.  E.  N.  Cole  files— 1959-66. 

4.  Legal  Staff  files. 

6.  Cyrus  Osbom  files. 

All  of  this,  we  were  informed,  yielded 
nothing. 

Finally,  we  spoke  with  Mrs.  Osbom  and 
her  son.  She  told  us  that  so  far  as  she  knew 
there  had  been  no  OM  Investigation  of  the 
accident.  She  recalled  that  her  husband  was 
"completely  shattered"  by  the  accident  and 
"blamed  himself  excessively  for  allowing  the 
boy  to  drive  a  car  be  was  not  familiar  with. 
He  did  not  want  to  see  the  car  or  talk  to 
anyone  about  the  accident,"  she  concluded. 

The  son  did  not  remember  the  accident, 
but  said  he  had  never  talked  to  anyone  at 
GM  about  It.  Mrs.  Osborn  said  that  a  police 
officer  had  seen  the  accident  and  told  them 
that  the  car  had  swung  around  a  mail  truck, 
possibly  skidded  on  a  patch  of  Ice,  and  went 
out  of  control  up  on  the  embankment. 

We  obtained  a  copy  of  the  Detroit  Police 
Department  accident  report  (available  in  sub- 
committee files).  It  states  that  the  Osborn 
vehicle  was  exceeding  the  speed  limit  and 
that  the  driver  had  been  cited  for  reckless 
driving.  The  officer  making  the  report  found 
no  defect  In  the  car. 

Our  inability  to  find  anyone  who  knew 
an3rthlng  of  these  events  was  both  puzzling 
and  disconcerting,  so  we  searched  for  other 
explanations  of  Lewis'  allegations.  We  found 
that  on  March  22,  1960,  Bruce  Hancock,  the 
son  of  a  proving  grounds  employee  and  two 
other  boys,  were  Injured  In  an  accident  in 
a  Corvalr.  Hancock  lost  control  of  the  car 
at  an  icy  spot  on  a  road  near  the  proving 
ground  and  hit  a  tree  at  about  50  miles  an 
hour. 

Two  extensive  reports  on  the  accident  were 
made  by  Paul  Skeels  and  Richard  Painter 
of  the  proving  ground  staff.  However,  neither 
was  critical  of  the  Corvalr  and  Skeels  con- 
cluded, "I  think  that  the  high  crushablllty 
of  the  Corvalr  front  end  should  be  given  full 
credit  for  keeping  the  severity  of  this  acci- 
dent as  low  as  It  was."    (Accident  reports 
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available  m  subcommittee  flies.)  It  Is  )osslble 
that  wltH  the  passage  of  time  th«  re  may 
have  been  some  confusion  and  dlsto:  tlon  of 
these  accidents  and  Lewis  may  slriply  be 
repeating  a  merged,  erroneous  veriion  of 
both  of  them. 

There  is  one  other  plausible  expl  inatlon 
for  Lewis*  charges.  In  July  1962.  M.  G.  P. 
Ausburn  of  Stephen  E.  Blewett  &  As;  Delates, 
an  engineering  consulting  firm,  re  juested 
GM  to  compare  the  performance  of  t  le  Cor- 
valr  and  certain  other  cars  as  part  of  the 
preparation  for  forthcoming  trials,  These 
tests  were  subsequently  conducted  ur  der  the 
test  work  order  No.  25592.  The  results  were 
seemingly  unfavorable  to  the  Corvf  Ir,  but 
It  was  later  discovered  that  the  tea;s  were 
not  properly  performed  and  hence  tie  data 
was  Inaccurate.  It  is  possible  that  a  a  dis- 
cussion of  these  test  results,  the  nan  le  Aus- 
burn was  repeated  as  Osborn,  and  co  nblned 
In  some  manner  with  the  story  of  the  acci- 
dent. 

Neither  of  these  theories  is  a  completely 
satisfactory  explanation  of  Lewis'  stor ,.  Some 
piece  of  the  picture  may  still  be  Hissing. 
Though  we  could  And  no  evidence  to  cor- 
roborate his  statements,  we  could  net  posi- 
tively disprove  them.  However,  we  foind  no 
reason  to  doubt  his  honesty  and  sine  ;rlty. 

On  balance,  we  are  inclined  not  t<  credit 
Lewis"  story,  due  to  the  sheer  weight  of  the 
negative  evidence.  The  police  repoit  gave 
Osbom  no  cause  to  be  suspicious  of  the 
stability  and  handling  of  the  Corvalr  More- 
over, those  most  affected  by  the  a(  ddent, 
the  Osborn  family,  did  not  hold  the  Covalr 
responsible.  Accordingly,  it  is  imp-obable 
that  GM  conducted  a  study  or  invest  Igation 
of  young  Osborn's  accident. 

E.  Sergay.  Fonda,  and  Smith 

During  our  investigation.  Nader  submit- 
ted to  us  and  DOT,  statements  by  thre  b  auto- 
motive engineers,  Dlmltry  Sergay,  Albert 
Fonda,  and  Ralph  Smith,  concerning  PQ 
15699.  17103,  and  the  rollover  suscej  tlbllity 
of  the  Corvalr.  The  DOT  report  su(clnctly 
analyzes  these  statements  (pp.  35-4 D)  and 
concludes  that  they  provide  no  bssis  for 
finding  a  safety  defect.  We  accept  thl  5  Judg- 
ment and  believe  there  Is  no  furth<r  need 
to  comment  on  their  views. 

F.  The  owner  complaint  letter.', 

In  April  1971,  news  stories  revea:  ed  the 
existence  of  thousands  of  1961,  19<2.  and 
1963  Chevrolet  owner  complaint  letters.  OM 
reacquired  these  letters,  which  had  be  »n  sold 
for  scrap,  and  subsequently  annour  ced  In 
June  1971,  that  all  77,167  microfilm  records 
had  been  cataloged.  Of  this  total,  14,7  X)  con- 
cerned the  Corvalr,  GM  said,  with  25  classi- 
fied as  steering  control  complaints.  We  re- 
viewed all  of  them.  and.  while  four  related 
to  stability  or  cross  wind  performance,  they 
would  not.  In  our  view,  constitute  not  Ice  of  a 
potential  safety  defect. 

G.  Harley  Copp 

Harley  Copp  Is  an  automotive  engineer 
with  Ford  Motor  Co.  During  the  late  I950's, 
he  was  one  of  the  engineers  who  deteloped 
the  Falcon  automobile.  On  June  3,  1)71,  he 
wrote  Senator  Magnuson,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  challenging 
GM's  statement  that  the  Corvalr's  Imlt  of 
control  "Is  equal  to  or  better  than  th  e  limit 
of  control  of  competitive  cars  of  th  s  same 
era." 

He  contended  that  the  Falcon  ha<  a  su- 
perior limit  of  control  and  offered  three 
principal  Items  of  evidence  In  suppor  of  his 
claim  ( 1 )  The  Corvalr  overturned  thre  i  times 
during  Ford  evaluations  of  the  car  1 1  1969, 
(2)  th©  Corvalr  rear  suspension  caused  poor 
handling  in  emergency  maneuvers,  and  (3) 
1969  films  of  comparative  performa  ice  on 
the  Ford  test  circle  and  road  course  clearly 
showed  the  Falcon  to  be  a  superior  hi  ,ndllng 
car.  Copp's  letter  contained  addltloniil  alle- 
gations that  Maurice  OUey  warned  Against 
the  use  of  the  swing  axle  rear  suspension  and 
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that  the  swing  axle  plus  high  rear  roll  cen- 
ter caused  oversteer.  These  charges  are  dealt 
with  elsewhere  in  this  report  and  so  will  not 
be  further  discussed  here.  The  full  text  of 
Copp's  letter  Is  attached  as  exhibit  22.  We 
interviewed  Copp  twice  and  spoke  with  him 
several  times  on  the  telephone  concerning 
the  information  he  provided. 

At  our  suggestion,  Copp  prepared  a  numeri- 
cal performance  rating  of  the  Falcon  and 
Corvalr  In  the  test  film  and  a  critique  of 
Winchell's  statement  in  the  1966  hearing 
record.  The  critique  is  attached  as  exhibit  23. 
After  the  publication  of  the  DOT  report, 
Copp  discovered  certain  mathematical  errors 
In  his  calculations  and  submitted  an  amend- 
ed version  of  the  ratings  to  us.  They  are 
attached  as  exhibit  24.  Copp  also  provided 
us  a  critique  of  the  DOT  report,  which  is 
attached  as  exhibit  25.  The  fourth  document 
supplied  by  Copp  was  his  comments  on  cer- 
tain Ford  documents  concerning  efforts  to 
establish  a  company  handling  standard.  It 
is  attached  to  the  exhibit  No.  26.  The  Ford 
documents  are  available  In  the  subconunit- 
tee  files. 

We  questioned  Copp  about  each  of  the 
three  rollovers  he  cited.  The  first  was  the 
Bill  Stroppe  rollover,  which  is  discussed  in  a 
separate  section  below.  The  second  occurred 
while  a  young  engineer  trainee  was  driving 
the  car.  Copp  was  not  present  and  did  not 
know  the  circumstances  of  the  rollover.  The 
third  one  took  place  in  Kentucky  during  a 
competitive  evaluation  trip.  Like  the  Stroppe 
rollover,  it  happened  off  the  road  when  the 
Corvalr  skidded  and  hit  a  ditch. 

We  do  not  believe  these  rollovers  demon- 
strate that  the  Corvalr  Is  unstable.  The  two 
of  which  Copp  knew  both  occurred  off  the 
road.  Most  rollovers  take  place  in  this  man- 
ner. See  "Analysis  of  Rollover  Accident  Fac- 
tors and  Injury  Causation"  by  Huelke,  Marsh, 
and  Sherman,  attached  at  exhibit  27.  This  Is 
because  there  are  few  roads  In  this  country 
with  adequate  space  and  coefficient  of  fric- 
tion to  enable  a  car  to  overturn  on  the  pave- 
ment. Typically,  rollovers  happen  when  a  car 
runs  off  the  road  and  strikes  an  object  or 
encounters  a  surface  which  generates  suf- 
ficient friction  to  produce  a  rollover.  Any  car 
can  overturn  In  these  circumstances. 

Copp's  statement  about  the  performance  of 
th©  Corvalr  under  emergency  conditions  Is 
not  supported  by  the  DOT  drastic  steer-dras- 
tic brake  test  results  and  the  panel  com- 
ments relating  to  It.  The  drastic  steer-drastic 
brake  test  Is  a  severe  emergency  maneuver  In 
which  the  vehicle  Is  turned  sharply  and  the 
brakes  locked  up.  The  test  Is  designed  to  in- 
duce overturning,  but  as  stated  above,  the 
Corvalr  did  not  experience  outrigger  contact 
(that  is,  simulated  overturning)  at  speeds  up 
to  60  miles  jjer  hour  when  equipped  with 
original  equipment  type  tires  In  good  condi- 
tion. Th©  panel  also  commented  on  the  per- 
formance of  the  Corvalr  under  extreme  con- 
ditions. It  declared  that  "Although  the  1960- 
63  Corvalr  does  oversteer  from  0.4  to  0.6,  It 
Is  not  unstable,  and  the  control  sensitivity  is 
superior  to  that  of  contemporary  vehicles 
•  •  •  the  data  supplied  •  •  •  showed  the 
Corvalr  to  be  stable  in  the  range  from  .Og  to 
.6g  laterally."  (Panel  report,  p.  24)  Based 
on  this  evidence,  we  believe  the  handling  of 
the  Corvalr  is  satisfactory  in  emergency  situ- 
ations within  Its  limit  of  control. 

The  most  jjrobatlve.  seemingly  objective, 
evidence  submitted  by  Copp  was  the  compar- 
ative handling  film.  However,  when  DOT  an- 
alyzed it  with  a  frame-by-frame  projector,  it 
found  Inappropriate  driver  conduct  in  sev- 
eral sequences  which  resulted  In  erratic  ve- 
hicle performance  (DOT  report  40-52). 
Hence.  DOT  concluded  that  the  film  was  "not 
a  valid  evaluation  of  the  handling  charac- 
teristics of  the  1960  Corvalr."   (Id.,  at  62.) 

We  asked  Ford  whether  its  engineers  had 
viewed  the  film  with  such  a  projector.  Ford 
replied  that  Charles  Vranlan,  a  vehicle  devel- 
opment engineer,  had   done  so.  We   Inter- 


jvlev/ed  Vranlan,  and  he  told  us  he  had  viewed 
the  film  several  times  on  or  about  August  1, 
1972,  in  preparation  for  rerunning  the  1959 
circle  and  handling  course  tests.  When  we 
questioned  Vranlan  about  the  driver's  be- 
havior, he  told  us  that  he,  too,  observed  the 
arm  and  hand  movements  cited  by  the  DOT, 
but  he  could  provide  no  explanation  for 
them.  In  summary,  he  said  he  could  "not 
disagree"  with  the  DOT  conclusion  and 
added  "it  reflects  my  experience." 

Vranlan  told  us  further  that  he  was  di- 
rected to  reperform  the  1959  tests,  by  Wil- 
liam Innes.  Ford  executive  vice  president  for 
North  American  operations  about  July  25  or 
26,  1972.  In  doing  so,  first,  he  acquired  a  1961 
Falcon  and  a  1981  Corvalr.  Then  both  vehi- 
cles were  restored  ns  closely  as  possible  to 
original  manufacturers'  specifications.  He  ob- 
tained from  Unlroyal  a  set  of  the  exact  tires 
made  for  the  Corvalr  a  decade  ago. 

The  tests  were  run  between  August  1-5  by 
Vranlan  and  two  other  engineers,  John  Dob- 
byn  and  Carl  Wenzel.  During  the  tests,  Vran- 
lan drove  both  cars  so  that  be  could  gauge 
the  i)erformance  of  each.  Of  course,  the  tests 
could  not  precisely  duplicate  the  1959  runs, 
since  different  vehicles  and  drivers  were  in- 
volved, and  the  surface  of  the  track  had  been 
repaved.  However,  the  drivers  drove  the  cars 
at  speeds  of  20,  25,  30,  35,  40,  and  45  miles 
F>er  hour,  so  that  the  tests  would  resemble 
as  closely  as  possible  the  1959  runs.  The  tests 
did  not  exactly  follow  the  1959  series,  since 
the  Corvalr  was  not  driven  VTith  equal,  non- 
standard, tire  pressures. 

Vranlan  reported  that  on  the  test  track 
circle,  the  Corvalr  "had  a  quicker  response 
than  the  Falcon"  and  did  not  leave  the  pave- 
ment. He  rated  their  performance  as  "rela- 
tively equal."  On  th©  handling  road,  the  Cor- 
valr again  showed  a  quicker  response  and  did 
not  go  off  the  road  at  any  time.  "There  was 
no  difference  in  keeping  either  vehicle  on  th© 
S  curve  •  •  •."  And  again  he  rated  the  per- 
formance of  the  cars  as  "relatively  equal." 

W©  asked  Vranlan  to  explain  the  substan- 
tially different  results  In  1959  and  1972.  He 
replied  he  could  not  do  so. 

We  next  questioned  him  about  several 
statements  critical  of  the  Corvalr  contained 
in  an  October  1,  1959.  report  to  the  Ford 
executive  committee  (Copp  cites  them  In  his 
film  analysis).  W©  were  Informed,  however, 
that  most  of  these  statements  do  not  appear 
In  the  document  in  the  Ford  archives.  Th© 
page  containing  them  Is  not  Included  in  the 
official  record  of  the  committee  meeting. 
Bruce  Kvilp,  a  senior  attorney  on  the  Ford 
legal  staff,  offered  the  explanation  that  the 
report  supplied  to  Ford  by  Copp,  and  then  by 
Ford  to  the  subcommittee,  was  an  unofficial 
draft. 

One  important  statement,  however,  does 
appear  in  both  docxunents.  It  said.  "The  Cor- 
valr •  •  •  shows  marked  instability  under 
conditions  of  severe  cornering  and  passing." 
Vranlan  said  this  did  not  conform  to  his 
experience. 

We  could  not  accept  the  markedly  differ- 
ent results  achieved  in  the  two  Ford  tests 
without  further  investigation,  so  we  asked 
OM  whether  it  had  conducted  tests  similar 
to  those  done  by  Ford.  GM  responded  that 
it  had  performed  the  Ford  tests  three  separ- 
ate times  in  1972,  twice  at  its  own  proving 
ground,  and  once  on  the  Ford  test  track.  All 
the  tests  were  Instrumented  and  fllmed.  A 
summary  of  the  results  prepared  by  GM  Is 
attached  as  exhibit  28.  We  viewed  the  films 
and  found  the  summary  of  them  accurate. 
Th©  GM  restats  were  consistent  with  the 
1972  Ford  tests  and  contradicted  the  1959 
Ford  test.  Thus,  these  tests  have  now  been 
performed  five  times — on  four  occasions  the 
Corvalr  handled  well,  and  once  It  did  not. 
Copp  attempted  to  explain  the  first  test  re- 
stUts  in  terms  of  driver  response  to  the  tran- 
sition from  understeer  to  oversteer.  He  seems 
to  argue  that  the  driver  could  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  performance  of  the  car  be- 
cause he  could  not  move  the  wheel  with  suf- 
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flclent  speed  to  affect  the  performance  of 
the  car.  Both  DOT  and  our  own  consultant. 
Bay  Caldwell,  rejected  this  theory  (see  ex- 
hibits 29  and  30.  respectively),  and  their 
position  appears  correct.  First,  none  of  the 
vehicles  in  the  recent  Ford  and  GM  tests  per- 
formed In  this  manner.  Second,  like  DOT.  we 
examined  the  film  with  a  frame-by-frame 
projector  and  noted  an  apparent  relationship 
between  the  driver's  movements  and  the  per- 
formance of  the  car.  These  did  not  seem  to 
be  normal  corrective  steering  changes.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  share  DOT'S  belief  that  the  1959 
Ford  test  film  Is  not  a  valid  measure  of  the 
stability  and  handling  of  the  Corvalr. 

As  noted  above,  we  asked  Ray  Caldwell  to 
serve  as  our  consultant  to  assist  us  in  evalu- 
ating the  material  provided  by  Copp.  Cald- 
well was  a  member  of  the  DOT  advisory  pan- 
el, so  he  was  familiar  with  all  the  basic  In- 
formation concerning  the  Corvalr.  We  found 
him  fair  and  objective  about  the  Issues  be- 
fore us.  He  analyzed  Copp's  critique  of  Win- 
chell's statement  before  the  Michigan  Senate 
and  concluded  that  "Winchell's  comments 
are  reasonable  given  the  atmosphere  of  that 
lime"  (letter,  p.  3).  In  addition,  he  found 
that  the  Ford  film  did  not  substantiate 
Copp's  arguments  (letter,  p.  7).  Caldwell's 
letter  is  attached  as  exhibit  31. 

After  we  received  Copp's  revised  papers, 
we  asked  Caldwell  to  reconsider  the  state- 
ments In  his  letter  and  amend  It.  If  neces- 
sary. He  responded  that.  "I  would  make  no 
changes  or  modifications  In  my  previous 
statement  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Copp's  amended 
views. "  (See  exhibit  30.) 

Once  the  Copp  film  has  been  rejected 
as  a  basis  for  evaluating  the  Corvalr,  much 
of  his  critique  of  the  Winchell  statement  Is 
also  negated,  for  as  Copp  himself  notes, 
"There  is  a  direct  relationship  between  my 
film  analysis  and  my  critique  •  •  •."  Further, 
we  accept  Caldwell's  assessment  of  Copp's 
arguments.  Based  on  all  the  evidence  before 
us,  we  believe  he  has  properly  analyzed  Copp's 
charges  and  that  there  is  nothing  In  Win- 
chell's statement  which  misled  the  subcom- 
mittee concerning  the  stability  and  handling 
of  the  Corvalr. 

One  point,  however,  does  require  further 
discussion.  Winchell  stated  that,  "Even  re- 
versing the  tire  pressure  differential  is  un- 
recognizable at  30  to  40  miles  per  hour  in  a 
Corvalr.  The  effect  becomes  noticeable  as 
the  speed  Increases,  but  It  does  not  render  the 
car  uncontrollable."  (Tr.  1661.)  We  ques- 
tioned several  persons  about  the  accuracy  of 
this  statement. 

In  support  of  Winchell's  statement,  QM 
produced  three  documents — two  letters  from 
Winchell  to  Edwin  GiUiland,  a  lawyer  on 
the  OM  legal  staff,  dated  June  1  and  3.  1964, 
and  a  note  from  Winchell  to  Joseph  Bldwell, 
another  GM  engineer,  dated  July  16,  1964. 
They  are  attached  as  Exhibit  32.  The  letters 
discuss  the  possible  effect  of  the  tire  pres- 
sures (LF  25.  RF  17,  LR  21,  RR  20  or  17)  on 
the  Plerlnl  car.  (The  Pierini  case  was  one  of 
the  early  Corvalr  lawsuits) .  In  the  first  letter, 
he  stated.  "My  opinion  Is  that  the  average 
individual  could  not  tell  whether  the  tires 
were  properly  inflated  or  Inflated  as  claimed." 
In  the  second  letter,  he  added,  "I  subse- 
quently drove  the  car  (a  Corvalr  with  the 
same  tire  pressures  as  the  Plerlnl  car)  for 
several  days,  to  and  from  work,  20  miles  each 
way.  up  to  90  m.p.h.  and  am  convinced  that 
at  30-35  m.p.h.  these  pressures  were  in  no 
way  responsible  for  Mrs.  Plerlnl's  loss  of  con- 
trol." Finally,  the  note  to  Bldwell  said.,  "Our 
tests  on  the  Corvalr  have  shown  conclusively 
that  at  these  speeds  [about  40  m.p.h.]  nei- 
ther engineer  or  layman  can  differentiate 
between  normal  and  reversed  tire  pressures." 
Thelln  told  us  Winchell  wanted  to  be  cer- 
tain the  1966  Michigan  Senate  testimony  was 
accurate,  so  he  asked  all  the  engineers  in 
the  product  analysis  unit  to  critique  it  be- 
fore presentation.  Thelln  said  that  several 
of  the  engineers  objected  to  the  statement 
concerning  tire  pressures  on  the  ground  that 


reversing  them  would  ruin  the  quality  of  the 
ride  and  make  the  front  end  feel  "very 
stiff."  But  the  difference  In  handling  would 
be  "relatively  small,"  he  said. 

When  we  questioned  Kal  Hansen  about 
the  effect  of  reversing  tire  pressures,  he  said 
the  average  person  would  notice  a  difference 
in  the  riding  qualities  of  the  car  and  Its 
"straight  ahead  stability  would  be  poor." 

Winchell's  correspondence,  written  long 
before  the  Michigan  Senate  statement  was 
prepared,  plus  his  submission  of  the  state- 
ment to  his  fellow  engineers  for  their  review 
is  ample  evidence  of  his  good  faith  belief  in 
the  truth  of  the  statements  made  therein. 
Obviously,  the  effects  of  reversing  the  Corvalr 
tire  pressures  is  a  subject  on  which  automo- 
tive engineers  can,  and  do,  differ,  but  we 
found  no  persuasive  evidence  that  Winchell's 
statement,  as  written.  Is  untrue.  Accordingly, 
we  do  not  believe  the  subcommittee  was  mis- 
led by  it. 

At  the  end  of  our  second  interview,  we 
asked  Copp  what  standard  we  should  use  in 
determining  whether  we  had  been  misled. 
He  replied  that  If  the  i>erformance  of  the 
Corvalr  and  Falcon  were  within  10  percent  of 
each  other,  on  a  fair  test  of  stability  and 
handling,  we  could  conclude  we  were  not 
misled. 

We  consider  the  DOT  tests  an  objective 
comparison  of  the  two  vehicles.  In  only  one 
of  the  five  maneuvers  employed  by  DOT  did 
the  performance  of  the  Corvalr  fall  below 
that  of  the  Falcon.  This  was  on  the  first 
test,  steady  turn  braking  on  a  smooth  road 
without  the  wheels  locked.  There,  while  the 
response  of  the  two  vehicles  was  similar,  the 
Corvalr  showed  a  greater  tendency  to  slide 
out  than  the  Falcon,  but  this  occurred  under 
harder  braking.  However,  taking  all  five  tests 
as  a  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  if  one  had 
ridden  as  a  blindfolded  passenger  in  the 
Corvalr  and  Falcon,  he  would  have  been 
unable  to  determine  from  the  responses  of 
the  cars  in  which  vehicle  he  was  riding. 

This  conclusion  Is  consistent  with  Vran- 
ian's  description  of  the  stability  and  handling 
of  the  Corvalr  and  Falcon  as  "relatively 
equal." 

Though  Copp's  contention  about  the  han- 
dling performance  of  the  Falcon  and  Corvalr 
could  not  be  sustained,  he  should  be  com- 
mended for  spteaking  out  on  an  important 
public  issue.  We  believe  Copp  is  a  man  of 
integrity  and  sincerity,  motivated  solely  by 
loyalty  to  the  product  he  helped  design  and 
a  sense  of  responsibility  to  participate  in  the 
debate  on  a  major  question  of  vehicle  safety. 

V.  CORVAm  SUPPORTERS 

In  the  course  of  our  Investigation  we  dis- 
cussed the  Corvalr  with  three  Independent 
automotive  experts  who  expressed  approval 
of  Its  stability  and  handling.  We  also 
obtained  two  road  test  reports  on  the  Corvalr 
from  Consumers  Union,  the  independent 
product  testing  organization. 

A.  Consumer  Union 

In  January  1960,  CU  tested  the  Corvalr, 
Falcon,  and  Valiant.  In  commenting  on  the 
car  It  said: 

The  Corvalr  corners  with  very  little  sway 
•  •  •  As  to  the  Corvair"s  handling,  and  the 
sandstorm  of  controversy  about  understeer- 
Ing  vs.  oversteering  and  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  in  relation  to  front  vs.  rear 
mounting  of  an  engine,  CU  suggests  that 
prospective  buyers  need  not  be  unduly  con- 
cerned. CU"s  Corvalr  did  oversteer  moderately 
(though  less  than  a  Volkswagen,  for  in- 
stance), but  so  to  an  extent  do  a  million 
other  cars  now  on  U.S.  roads. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  Corvalr.  If 
driven  In  Ignorance  of  its  oversteering  ten- 
dency, or  with  faulty  Judgment,  will  get  the 
driver  into  trouble  a  little  more  easily — and 
Into  trouble  requiring  somewhat  more  skill 
to  get  out  of — than  a  car  that  understeers 
to  a  similar  extent.  •   •   • 

Later  that  same  year,  in  July,  CU  road 


tested  six  compact  cars.  It  described  the  Cor- 
vair"s  handling  qualities  as  "agile,  accurate; 
feels  cross  winds  badly;  oversteers  when  cor- 
nering hard,"  but  concluded  "unless  it  is 
recklessly  driven  no  unusual  amount  of  han- 
dling skill  is  required;  on  the  contrary,  the 
Corvalr  in  normal  use  controls  with  ease  and 
precision  and  Inspires  confidence."  (P.  376.) 
These  results  are  consistent  with  the  per- 
formance of  the  Corvalr  In  the  later  DOT, 
Ford,  and  GM  tests. 

B.  Denise  McCluggage 

Denlse  McCluggage  was  one  of  the  leading 
women  race  and  rally  drivers  of  the  late 
1950's  and  early  1960's.  For  a  time  she  was 
the  automobile  writer  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  She  is  widely  respected,  both 
as  a  driver  and  as  a  Journalist. 

General  Motors  employed  her  as  a  con- 
sultant on  the  Collins  case,  and  as  noted 
above,  she  was  one  of  the  Corvalr  drivers  in 
the  1961  Trans-Canada  rally.  When  George 
Caramanna  told  us  that  she  considered  the 
Corvalr  a  bad  car.  we  contacted  her  and 
asked  for  her  views  on  the  Corvalr.  We  also 
asked  her  whether  she  had  any  information 
which  would  Indicate  that  GM  officials 
thought  the  Corvalr  unsafe. 

Her  answer  speaks  for  Itself  and  the  full 
text  of  her  letter  Is  included  as  exhibit  33. 
She  has  had  no  contact  with  GM  since  1965, 
and  we  believe  the  letter  expresses  her  true 
opinion. 

It  Is  unnecessary  to  quote  at  length  from 
the  letter.  One  sentence  will  suffice.  Sum- 
ming up  concerning  the  Corvalr  she  said.  "In 
short.  It  was  not  really  the  best  car.  but  It 
was  better  than  most  being  offered  us  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  at  the  time."  (Em- 
phasis in  original.) 

We  investigated  her  statement  about  the 
alleged  Phil  HiU  roUover  and  found  that  Hill 
did  not  roll  over  a  Corvalr. 

C.  Bill  Stroppe 

Bill  Stroppe  has  long  been  associated  with 
the  racing,  testing  and  vehicle  preparation 
activities  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  He  has  had 
a  close  and  continuing  connection  with  Ford 
for  nearly  two  decades.  He  prepared  and 
drove  Lincolns  during  the  Mexican  Road 
Races  of  the  mld-flftles  and  recently  pre- 
pared and  co-drove  the  Bronco  which  won 
the  Mexican  1,000  for  the  second  year  in  a 
row.  Stroppe  has  an  excellent  reputation  as 
a  man  who  knows  automobiles. 

During  our  first  interview  with  Harley 
Copp.  he  told  us  that  Stroppe  and  some  of 
his  associates  had  rolled  a  Corvalr  during  an 
evaluation  run  at  the  Ford  Proving  Ground. 
We  contacted  Strc^pe  and  asked  htm  to  tell 
us  how  the  rollover  occurred  and  to  give  us 
his  opinion  of  the  stability  and  handling  of 
the  Corvalr. 

His  answer  Is  included  as  exhibit  34.  He 
concluded.  "All  members  of  the  test  crew 
felt  the  Corvalr  to  be  a  very  good  automobile. 
The  vehicle  handled  well  and  was  stable  on 
the  track  even  in  high  wind  testing." 

At  the  end  of  our  interview  with  Vranlan, 
we  read  Stroppe's  conclusions  to  him  and 
asked  if  he  agreed  with  them.  He  replied 
that  he  did. 

In  a  telephone  conversation,  Stroppe  sup- 
plemented his  letter.  He  recalled  that  In  the 
fall  of  1959,  he  and  one  of  his  drivers  were 
called  back  to  Dearborn  to  make  a  second 
evaluation  of  the  Corvalr.  Ford  engineers 
had  written  a  report  stating  that  the  Corvalr 
was  a  dangerous,  unsafe  car,  and  Ford  man- 
agement asked  Stroppe  for  an  independent 
evaluation  of  the  car. 

Apparently  based  on  this  Internal  engi- 
neering report.  Ford,  and  Its  advertising 
agency.  J.  Walter  Thompson,  prepared  p.n 
advertising  campaign  aimed  at  showing  tha 
instability  of  the  Corvalr.  In  one  sequence  a 
Corvalr  was  shown  rolling  over  on  the  Ford 
test  track  while  being  passed  by  a  Falcon. 

However,  after  testing  the  Corvalr  again. 
Stroppe  told  Ford  that  the  car  had  "good 
control."   There   were   no   rollovers   and   he 
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concluded    that    the    car    was 

neered"  and  "handled  real  well 

tlslng  campaign  was  never  used 

asserted  the  decision   not  to 

was  unrelated  to  Stroppe's  evaluation 

car. 

D.  Mauri  Rose 

Mauri  Rose  was  an  outstandlrg  racing 
driver  during  the  1930'3  and  1940's  winning 
the  Indianapolis  500  three  times.  After  his 
retirement  from  racing,  he  worked  as  a  test 
driver  for  Chevrolet  and  In  this  capacity 
tested  many  Corvalrs.  He  Is  now  ret  red  from 
OM,  and  Is  teaching  automotive  zi^echanlrs 
In  a  Michigan  high  school. 

At   Gary   Sellers'    urging,   we 
Rose  on  one  of  our  trips  to  Detroit, 
told  us  that  though  Rose  formerl  r 
for  GM.  he  would  be  an  unbiased, 
ent  witness.  We  found  this  to  be 

He  told  us  that  he  considered 
to  be  a  stable,  safe  handling  vehicle 
he  said  he  tried  to  roll  It  over  but 
do  .so. 

As  evidence  of  his  faith  In  the  ca 
us  that  he  bought  a  1961  Corvalr  with 
ard  transmission  for  his  daughter, 
her  left  hand  was  paralyzed  by 
she  wa3  a  child,  she  controlled  the 
He  then  told  us  that  one  night. 
was  driving  the  car  at   top  speed 
m.ph.).  a  tire  blew  out,  but  she 
to  bring  the  car  to  a  safe  stop.  Ro^ 
to  feel  that  this  was  ample  proof  ol 
blUty  and  handling  of  the  Corvalr. 
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During   the   past   2    years.    Nadei 
and  others  have  raised  several  issue ; 
the   scope   of   our   Investigations   l^to 
testimony  regarding  the  stability 
dllng  of  the  Corvalr.  Nader's  moet  s 
charges  were  set  forth  In  a  letter 
May  20.  1971. 

A.  The  May  20, 1971.  Letter 

This  letter  contained  three  basic 

1.  Private   detective   reports 
GM  on  the  Locality  of  Mayor's 
of  Harlem.  N.Y..  and  John  Volosln 
ofBclal     and    former    employee. 
Roche's  statement  that  the  Nader 
tlon  was — 

"A  very  uncommon  occurrence  In 
poratlon,  and  to  my  knowledge 
first  one  of  this  kind  that  has  ever 
dertaken  •   •   •  other  Investigation: 
do  only  with  minor  affairs,  such 
ployment  checks  of  Individuals  •  * 
Internal  problems  we  mljht  have 
ployees.   and   perhaps   problems   In 
tion  with  embezzlement,  and  purch  isl 
tlvltles  or  other  activities  of  the 
tlon."  (Tr.  1385.)  (Letter  4-6.) 

2.  In  the  Collins  case.  GM  used 
private   Investigator  to  obtain 
concerning  the  plaintiff's  case 
Ing  Roche's  statement  that  prlvat( 
gators  had  been  used  "only  In  Mi 
case."  (Tr.  1383.)  (Letter  6-7.) 

3.  The   hearing  record   of   the 
1966.  proceedings  had  been  unlawfully 
by  GM  and  the  subcommittee  staff 
7-13.) 

We  shall  consider  each  of  these 
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1 1  turn. 
1.  The  Private  Detective  R€p<  rts 
Nader    urges    that    Roche    be    recalled 


Cc  rvalr. 


the  subcommittee  to  explain  these 
Investigations  of  Individuals  condi 
der  OM's  auspices.  At  our  first  meeii 
Nader  and  Sellers  In  1970,  following 
celpt  of  Nader's  October  letter,  we 
them  that  our  Investigation  would  1 
on  the  testimony  concerning  the 
made  It  plain  that  we  would  invedt 
matters  relating  to  the  testimony  oc 
and  handling,  and  the  Corvalr 
we  would  not  reconsider  the  GM 
tlon  of  Nader  unless  new 
forthcoming. 

The  private  detective  Investlgatfcru  cited 
by  Nader  In  hla  letter  were  known  U  the  sub- 
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committee  and  Nader  long  before  hla  1971 
letter.  The  Justice  Department  reviewed  all 
the  facts  underlying  Nader's  allegations  In 
Its  Investigations,  and  found  no  basis  for 
criminal  action  against  Roche.  Its  Investiga- 
tion disclosed  that  private  detective  Glllen 
had  conducted  26  prior  Investigations  for 
GM.  They  were  described  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment as : 

".  .  .  criminal  and  credit  record  checks  of 
persons  who  were  employed  or  under  con- 
sideration for  employment  by  General  Motors 
or  one  of  Its  dealers.  A  few  of  the  Investiga- 
tions are  similar  to  the  Nader  investigation  In 
that  surveillance  was  used  and  the  subject's 
moral  character  was  inquired  about.  Al- 
though the  reason  for  each  Investigation  was 
not  always  mentioned  in  the  reports.  It  ap- 
pears that  none  of  them  were  of  an  Inten- 
tionally harassing  nature  or  of  persons  who 
had  criticized  General  Motors  or  one  of  Its 
products." 

And  the  Department  concluded: 

"With  regards  to  possible  perjury  stem- 
ming from  Roche's  testimony  that  the  Nader 
Investigation  was  the  first  of  Its  kind  en- 
gaged In  by  General  Motors.  It  Is  clear  from 
records  of  the  hearing  that  the  reference 
was  to  a  complete  background  investigation 
of  a  General  Motors  critic.  As  Indicated 
earlier,  an  examination  of  the  Investigations 
by  Gillen  for  General  Motors  reveals  nothing 
which  would  contradict  any  of  the  testimony. 
If  a  statement  under  oath  Is  "literally  true," 
there  can  be  no  perjury." 

(Justice  Department  memorandum,  July 
19,   1968,   In  subcommittee   files.) 

2.  Use  of  a  private  Investigator  In  the 
Collins  case 

Nader  asserts  that  in  this  ca£e  QM  used 
an  undercover  agent  in  an  attempt  to  obtain 
information  concerning  the  plaintiff's  evid- 
ence and  theory  of  the  case.  This  action  and 
related  events  were  the  subject  of  a  California 
law  suit.  Ford  v.  GAf,  filed  only  a  month 
before  the  hearing  on  March  22,  1966.  Nader 
believes  this  Incident  should  have  been  dis- 
closed in  Roche's  testimony. 

We  thoroughly  Investigated  the  events  al- 
leged by  Nader.  We  learned  that  the  private 
Investigators  were  hired  by  local  counsel, 
John  Whitney,  without  prior  approval  of  any 
GM  personnel.  Both  David  Harney,  counsel 
for  the  plaintiff  and  John  Costanzo,  local 
counsel  for  GM  confirmed  that  It  was  custom- 
ary for  them  to  xise  private  Investigators  in 
cases  against  one  another. 

According  to  Mrs.  Patricia  Pola,  the  private 
Investigator  Involved,  she  was  Instructed  by 
her  supervisor.  Mr.  Wilson  of  the  Kraut  & 
Schneider  agency,  to  "go  to  the  Hyatt  House 
and  keep  my  ears  open."  She  understood  that 
her  mission  was  to  find  out  the  schedule  of 
the  plaintiff's  investigators  so  that  they 
would  be  easier  to  trail  the  next  day.  She  was 
not  assigned  to  learn  the  theory  and  details 
of  the  plaintiff's  case,  but  decided  on  her  own 
to  do  this. 

Harney  and  Paul  O'Shea,  his  expert  wit- 
ness, told  US  that  from  the  outset  they  sus- 
pected Pola  was  a  private  Investigator  em- 
ployed by  the  defendants.  They  confirmed 
It  when  they  found  a  Kraut  &  Schneider 
tlmesheet  in  her  car,  while  ostensibly  help- 
ing her  with  her  luggage.  Harney  claimed  an 
anonymous  telephone  call  had  advised  him 
that  a  woman  would  be  used  to  obtain  in- 
formation about  the  case  from  bis  investi- 
gators. 

After  one  day  on  the  case,  Harney  accused 
Pola  of  being  a  private  Investigator  and  sub- 
penaed  her  as  a  witness  in  the  case.  Local 
counsel  then  dismissed  the  investigators.  Ed- 
ward Adkins,  the  GM  attorney  assigned  to 
the  Collins  case,  first  learned  these  facts  on 
his  arrival  In  San  Jose,  for  the  beginning  of 
the  trial. 

A  few  days  later,  at  a  hearing  before  the 
Judge  in  the  Collins  case,  Whitney  admitted 
that  he  had  hired  Pola  but  insisted  her  objec- 
tive was  "strictly  surveillance"  of  the  plain- 


tiff's investigators  (Collins  Tr.  287) .  This  was 
confirmed  to  us  by  Mr.  Albert  Moffat,  presi- 
dent of  Kraut  &  Schneider.  Harney  main- 
tained that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to 
influence  one  of  his  witnesses  (Collins  Tr. 
288).  Defendants  motion  to  quash  the  sub- 
pena  on  Pola  was  rejected,  but  she  v.-as  never 
called  to  testify  In  the  case. 

Adkins  did  not  inform  his  superiors  at  QM 
of  these  events  tmtll  the  following  February, 
when  the  Ford  suit  was  filed  (the  suit  was 
later  dismissed  In  return  for  an  extension  of 
time  for  filing  an  appeal  In  another  case,  thus 
giving  some  Indication  of  a  lack  of  substance 
to  the  Ford  case).  Subsequently  GM  In- 
formed local  counsel  that  before  tmdertaklng 
backgroimd  Investigations  or  surveillance  of 
persons  Involved  in  litigation,  they  must  ob- 
tain the  approval  of  the  general  counsel. 

GM  claims  it  had  no  obligation  to  disclose 
this  Incident  in  Roche's  testimony  because  it 
had  not  authorized  the  employment  of  the 
investigators.  Moreover,  GM  contends  that 
the  private  detectives  were  not  used  to  In- 
vestigate any  Individual. 

Though  GM  did  not  directly  hire  the  in- 
vestigators it  did  accept  ultimate  respon- 
sibility for  their  actions  through  payment  for 
their  services  by  Its  liability  insvirer,  Royal 
Globe.  And  while  the  detectives  did  not  in- 
vestigate O'Shea,  as  they  did  Nader,  there  Is 
at  least  a  limited  parallel  in  the  surveillance 
of  an  adversary  individual. 

Roche  told  us  he  did  not  know  of  the  Ford 
case  at  the  time  he  testified  on  March  22, 
1966.  This  was  confirmed  by  the  GM  legal 
staff. 

OM's  lawyers  argue  they  believed  in  good 
faith  that  the  Ford  case  was  unrelated  to  the 
Nader  investigation.  We  do  not  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  their  assertion  but  both  Instances 
Involved  the  use  of  private  detectives  for  sur- 
veillance of  Individuals  opposing  the  corpor- 
ation. In  part,  this  is  what  Roche  apologized 
for  on  March  22, 1D66. 

We  need  not  belal>or  the  point  here.  The 
statute  of  limitations  has  run  on  any  possible 
offense.  Moreover,  it  Is  evident  from  the  Jus- 
tice Department  memorandum  that,  having 
found  no  grounds  for  prosecution  in  the  Lo- 
cality Mayors  and  Volosln  incidents,  it  would 
find  none  here.  Nor  do  we  believe  the  sub- 
committee was  misled  In  any  substantial  way 
by  Roche's  failure  to  inform  us  about  the 
Ford  case.  The  outcome  of  the  hearing  would 
have  been  no  different  if  we  had  known  of 
the  case.  But  we  do  believe  that  the  Judg- 
ment of  GM's  legal  staff  was  faulty  in  this 
instance.  The  circumstances  of  the  Ford  case 
were  within  the  ambit  of  the  Nader  investi- 
gation, and  for  complete  candor,  should  have 
been  disclosed. 

3.  The  transcript  alterations 

Nader  charges  that  the  printed  record  of 
the  March  22,  1966,  hearing  was  "changed  or 
falsified  by  deletions  as  well  as  additions" 
(letter  p.  7) .  The  changes  he  says,  had  the 
effect  of  "altering  the  chronology  of  events, 
covering  up  evidence  and  contradictions  and 
removing  assertions  of  fact"  (letter  p.  8). 
Relying  on  an  audio  transcript  of  the  hear- 
ing, Nader  cited  five  examples  of  altered 
testimony: 

"(1)  the  deletion  of  the  statement  by  GM 
President  James  M.  Roche  that  the  GM  In- 
vestigation "did  not  employ  girls  as  sex  lures" 
(p.  1381), 

"(2)  the  deletion  of  the  critical  word  "en- 
tire" from  Mr.  Roche's  original  statement 
that  GM's  "entire  intent"  in  making  their 
Investigations  were  limited  to  finding  out 
my  "qualifications,  background,  expertise 
and  association  with  such  attorneys,  .  .  ." 
(p.  1390), 

"(3)  the  deletion  of  that  portion  of  Sen- 
ator Kennedy's  request  that  Mr.  Roche  state 
if  phone  calls  were  In  fact  made  by  "repre- 
sentatives of  GM",  (p.  1391) , 

"(4)  the  deletion  of  that  portion  of  Sena- 
tor Harris'  question  regarding  GM's  respon- 
sibility for  Its  "agents",  (p.  1401) . 
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"(5)  the  insertion  of  a  new  limiting  phrase 
In  Mr.  Bridenstine's  original  sworn  answer 
to  an  Inquiry  regarding  the  cost  of  the 
'others  (investigations)'  by  GM.  At  the  hear- 
ing Mr.  Brldenstlne  was  heard  to  testify  that 
as  to  the  cost  of  the  investigations,  'the  bill 
up  there  was  $120'.  In  the  printed  record, 
as  later  published,  however,  his  answer  ap- 
pears differently.  The  two  words  "in  Con- 
necticut' have  been  inserted.  This  has  the  ob- 
vious effect  of  limiting  the  scope  of  his  as- 
sertion and  making  It  cover  some  thing  other 
than  total  cost." 

Believing  we  could  not  legitimately  In- 
vestigate our  own  conduct,  we  referred  this 
matter  to  the  Justice  Department,  request- 
ing that  It  reconsider  Its  1968  decision  that 
there  was  insufficient  evidence  to  warrant 
prosecution  of  GM  officials  for  perjiu-y  or  ob- 
struction of  Justice.  Concurrently,  we  made 
available  to  the  Department  copies  of  the 
original,  unedited,  1966  transcript  and  other 
documents  relating  to  Nader's  charges. 

After  reviewing  all  the  evidence,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  found  no  evidence  of  any 
misconduct  and  determined  that  "none  of 
the  matters  brought  to  our  attention  merits 
further  outside  inquiry  or  suggests  a  conclu- 
sion different  from  that  previously  reached 
ta  our  1968  letter  regarding  perjury  and  ob- 
struction of  justice."  (Copies  of  your  state- 
ment, the  letters  to  the  Justice  Department 
and  Its  response  are  attached  as  exhibit  35.) 
We  considered  Nader's  charges  extremely 
serious  and  so.  In  addition  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment Inquiry,  we  conducted  our  own  in- 
ternal Investigation  with  staff  members  not 
Involved  in  the  1966  hearings.  We  found  that 
there  were  Indeed,  many  variations  between 
Nader's  tapes  and  the  printed  record.  By  our 
count  the  stenographer  missed  words  or 
phrases  64  times  in  the  record  covered  by 
Nader's  material.  Three  of  the  deletions  were 
changes  number  2.  3,  and  4  cited  by  Nader 
In  his  letter.  We  believe  these  omissions,  as 
well  as  the  others,  were  inadvertent.  No  evi- 
dence has  been  offered  to  prove  otherwise. 

The  fifth  change  mentioned  by  Nader,  the 
addition  of  the  words  "in  Connecticut"  was 
requested  by  GM.  In  our  view,  this  was  a 
minor  clarification  to  indicate  that  the  cost 
of  the  O'Neill  Investigation  in  Connecticut 
was  $120,  so  as  not  to  leave  the  mislmpres- 
slon  that  GM  spent  only  $120  for  the  entire 
Investigation  of  Nader. 

The  first  change  cited  by  Nader,  the  dele- 
tion of  the  words  "did  not  employ  girls  as 
sex  lures"  Is  the  moet  difficult  to  explain. 
These  words  were  In  the  printed  text  of 
Roche's  statement  which  was  handed  out  to 
every  reporter  who  attended  the  hearing. 
They  were  also  reported  the  following  day 
In  the  New  York  Times  and  Washington 
Post  and  were  In  the  transcript  General 
Motors  returned  to  the  subconmiltee  after 
making  suggested  corrections.  The  text  of 
Roche's  testimony  that  is  still  made  avail- 
able by  the  corporation  today  continues  to 
Include  these  words. 

Th  wide  public  dlstrlbtitlon  of  Roche's 
statement  and  Its  reporting  In  the  press 
made  It  extremely  unlikely  that  General 
Motors  would  have  been  able  to  gain  any- 
thing by  engaging  In  some  unethical  or  il- 
legal conduct  to  have  these  words  deleted 
fron\  the  transcript.  No  evidence  of  such  con- 
duct has  been  found. 

The  Justice  Department  specifically  there- 
fore concluded  that  a  printer's  error  was  the 
likely  explanation,  particularly  In  light  of 
the  series  of  clerical  and  printing  errors 
made  throughout  the  transcript.  This  con- 
clusion was  also  reached  by  Thomas  White- 
side in  his  book,  "The  Investigation  of  Ralph 
Nader".  (See  pp.  167-168.) 

In  considering  Nader's  allegations  of  tran- 
script changes.  It  Is  appropriate  to  note  that 
Nader  made  96  changes  in  his  own  testi- 
mony. All  were  grammatical  or  minor,  except 


one  instance.  In  that  case  Nader  made  a  sub- 
stantive change  In  his  qualifications  to  eval- 
uate engineering  and  statistical  Information 
(Tr.  1127,  record  1510) .  In  response  to  Sen- 
ator Kennedy's  question  whether  he  had  any 
training  as  an  engineer,  the  original  tran- 
script shows  Nader  answered  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Nader.  I  have  no  formal  training  as 
an  engineer.  Senator.  I  have  picked  up  and 
learned  through  the  process  of  self  educa- 
tion a  considerable  amount  of  knowledge  in 
this  area  as  well  as  in  statistics." 

That  answer  was  changed  In  the  printed 
record  to  read  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Nader.  I  have  had  no  formal  training 
as  an  engineer.  Senator.  I  have  familiarized 
myself  with  engineering  materials  and  have 
a  knowledge  of  statistics.  As  an  attorney  I 
am  also  trained  in  the  evaluation  of  evidence 
for  sound  policymaking." 

We  believe  we  should  also  point  out  that 
the  subcommittee  staff  cooperated  com- 
pletely with  Nader  In  his  search  for  an  orig- 
inal hearing  transcript  before  he  made  his 
charges.  In  fact,  it  was  our  suggestion  that 
he  contact  the  radio-TV  networks  to  ascer- 
tain whether  they  had  a  recording  of  the 
hearing.  They  did,  and  thus  Nader  was  able 
to  obtain  a  tape  recording.  This  conduct  Is 
hardly  consistent  with  an  effort  on  our  part 
to  conceal  the  transcript  changes. 

We  believe  that  no  significant  changes  In 
the  transcript  were  made  by  GM  or  Nader 
and  that  the  reporter's  omissions  were  Insuf- 
ficient to  mislead  the  Justice  Department  or 
the  general  public. 

B.  Alleged  pressure  on  Carl  Thelin 

On  Monday,  October  12,  1970,  prior  to  our 
first  Interview  with  Thelin  on  November  28, 
he  was  approached  by  WUUam  MllUken,  Jr., 
director  of  the  division  In  which  he  worked 
at  the  Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory,  re- 
garding his  Involvement  in  the  Corvalr  con- 
troversy. Milliken  expressed  concern  that 
Thelln's  statements  might  Jeopardize  the 
laboratory's  confidential  military  and  civilian 
contracts.  During  the  conversation,  Thelin 
raised  the  possibility  that  he  might  be  re- 
quired to  go  to  Washington  for  an  extended 
period  during  a  Goverimient  Investigation. 
Milliken  responded  that  If  he  did  go.  It  would 
have  to  be  "on  your  own,"  and  then  added, 
"vou  might  not  have  anything  to  come  back 
to." 

Later  that  same  week,  on  Wednesday  or 
Friday,  Milliken  again  spoke  with  Thelin. 
They  discussed  the  stability  and  handling  of 
the  Corvalr  at  some  length  and  then  MllUken 
said  that  if  Thelin  was  called  to  Washington 
for  a  long  time,  "It  would  be  treated  like  Jviry 
duty." 

We  asked  Thelin  if  he  felt  threatened  by 
this  incident.  He  answered.  "I  felt  an  indirect 
threat.  The  only  thing  he  said  was  that  if  I 
went  to  Washington  I  would  be  on  my  own 
and  I  Interpreted  that  [to  mean]  that  when 
I  oame  back  I'd  have  nothing  to  do  •  •  •  And 
later  on  he  said  he  didn't  mean  for  It  to  be 
that  way.  And  I'm  sure  that  he  doesn't  mean 
for  It  to  be  that  way.  I  take  It  from  the  many 
conversations  that  we've  had  since  then  that 
he  wouldn't  take  a  move  like  that." 

We  also  met  with  MllUken  about  this  epi- 
sode. He  assured  us  that  he  had  meant  no 
threat  to  Thelin.  His  remark  that  if  Thelin 
went  to  Washington,  it  would  be  "on  his 
own,"  simply  reflected  the  laboratory's  deci- 
sion to  separate  Thelln's  personal  Involve- 
ment In  the  Corvalr  matter  from  his  position 
as  an  employee.  He  believed  any  misunder- 
standing about  Thelln's  employment  status 
at  the  laboratory  was  quickly  eliminated  by 
their   subsequent    conversations. 

An  abbreviated  version  of  this  episode  was 
reported  later  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
March  10,  1971  (Washington  Merry-Go- 
Round,  p.  B13) .  The  article  Implied  that  this 
matter  should  have  been  referred  to  the  Jus- 


tice    Department     for     investigation.     We 
disagree. 

Title  18  U.S.C.  1505  makes  It  a  crime  to 
threaten  any  witness  in  connection  with  any 
congressional  committee  Investigation.  It  Is 
obvious  from  the  above  that  these  events 
took  place  several  weeks  before  our  first 
interview  with  Thelin.  We  had  had  no  con- 
tact with  him  at  the  time  they  occurred. 
Accordingly,  Thelin  was  not  a  "witness"  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  statute. 

Moreover,  Thelin  did  not  raise  the  matter 
with  us  at  either  our  November  or  December 
Interviews,  and  later  told  us,  "you're  beating 
a  dead  horse  *  •  •  There  was  a  misunder- 
standing between  Bill  and  me  and  It  probably 
was  only  a  misunderstanding  •  •  •".  We  be- 
lieve the  matter  was  Insufficient  to  warrant 
referral  to  the  Justice  Department. 

Thelin  resigned  from  the  laboratory  in 
September  1972,  to  accept  a  position  as  an 
automobile  safety  engineer  at  Consimier_ 
Union.  Thelin  wrote  to  us,  "I  sought  this 
Job,  not  to  escape  any  pressure  at  CAL,  but 
because  I  believe  that  this  assignment  will 
be  more  career-like  than  the  Job-shop-like 
atmosphere  of  fighting  for  contracts  at  CAL." 
C.  Altered  and  missing  documents 

During  our  investigation  Nader  and  Sellers 
alleged  that  certain  documents  submitted 
to  the  subcommittee  In  1966  by  GM  and  Gil- 
len were  altered  and  that  other  material  bad 
been  withheld  from  us.  Upon  investigation, 
we  found  that  the  title  page  of  the  detective 
report  on  Nader  had  been  changed  before 
delivery  to  the  subcommittee,  the  first  page 
of  Glllen's  Instructions  to  his  agents  had 
been  omitted  and  three  letters  between 
Eileen  Murphy,  the  GM  law  librarian,  Richard 
Danner,  the  GM  Washington  lawyer,  and 
detective  Glllen  were  not  disclosed. 

Glllen  acknowledges  changing  the  title 
page  of  the  detective  report. 

As  submitted  to  the  subcommittee  in  1966, 
the  title  page  read : 

"This  investigation  was  Initiated  to  obtain 
detailed  background  information  on  Ralph 
Nader,  author  of  the  book,  "Unsafe  at  any 
Speed."  and  of  various  articles.  The  primary 
objective  Is  to  fill  In  those  periods  of  his 
life  not  covered  In  preliminary  information, 
with  emphasis  on  anything  showing  prej- 
udice against  automobiles  or  their  manu- 
facturers, or  any  subsidy  involved  In  his 
writings." 

At  our  request,  OM  supplied  a  copy  of  the 
original  first  page. 

It  read : 

"This  investigation  Into  the  background 
of  the  above  was  initiated  for  a  client  or  our 
client,  who  Is  considering  making  a  Job  offer 
to  Nader.  Client  company,  or  organization,  is 
Impressed  by  Nader's  appEu«nt  intelUgence. 
talent  for  research  and  writing  ability,  but 
wish  to  know  more  about  him  before  ap- 
roaching  him.  Investigation  to  concentrate 
on  his  prejudices,  political  leanings,  source 
of  Income  and  any  other  area  which  might 
embarrass  any  employer." 

In  connection  wltli  the  March  1966.  hear- 
ing, Glllen  provided  the  subcommittee  a 
copy  of  his  Instructions  to  his  agents  con- 
sisting of  six  typewritten  pages.  We  asked 
OM  If  any  part  of  the  document  had  been 
altered  or  was  not  furnished  to  the  subcom- 
mittee in  1966.  GM  denied  any  knowledge  of 
changes  in  it,  but  provided  us  an  additional 
page  which  Glllen  had  not  submitted  in 
1966.  We  established  that  OM  received  the 
page  after  June  16,  1967,  as  a  part  of  the 
discovery  in  a  law-suit  by  Nader  against 
Oillen  In  the  New  York  State  courts.  Glllen 
alleged  in  his  deposition  in  the  case  that 
GM  had  participated  in  the  alteration  of  the 
document. 

The  three  letters  referred  to  above  were 
from  Murphy  to  Danner  on  February  25, 
1966,  Danner  to  Glllen  on  February  28,  and 
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Olllen  to  Danner  on  March  3.  The 
now  In  the  public  domain    (see 
The  Investigation  of  Ralph  Nader, 
127).  GM  told  us  that  the  letters 
given  to  the  subcommittee  In  1966 
the  Investigation  had  terminated 
they  were  not  within  the  scope  of 
committee's  request  for  documenti 

We  did  not  spend  much  time 
these  matters  during  our  Investlea 
will    not  devote  more  space  to  th 
None  of  them  was  ever  related  to 
mony  on  the  stability  and  handling 
Corvalr.  The  Justice  Department 
dum  makes  clear  that  It  had 
these  documents  and  allegations 
them  and  found  no  basis  for  furth 
against  OM.  Accordingly,  we  conslc|er 
matters  closed. 

D.  Vincent  Gillen 
GUlen  was  the  private  detective 

by  GM  to  Investigate  Nader's 
1966.  In  the  two  subsequent  Justice 
ment  Investigations  for  the 
1966  and  1967,  he  was  Interviewed 
the  P^I  and  was  deposed  by  Nader' 
in  Nader's  civil  suit  against  him. 
viewing  the  deposition  and  all  othkr 
able  relevant  Information,  the  Jusf 
partment  twice  concluded  that 
no  grounds  for  prosecuting   any 
In  connection  with  the  March  1966 
The  Department  again  reaffirmed 
elusion  in  1971    (see  exhibit  35). 

During  our  Interview  with  Glller 
vealed   no  new  Information  which 
consistent  with  his  previous 
which  materially  added  to  the  ev 
sented  to  the  Justice  Department. 

E.  Eileen  Murphy 
Miss  Eileen  Mtirphy,  the  retired 

librarian  who  played  a  primary  role  1 
vestlgatlon   of  Nader,   was  the  firs , 
we   attempted    to   see    In   our   in 
At   Nader's    urging,    we    called   her 
initial    trip    to   Detroit    in    Decemt 
to    arrange    an    Interview.    She    dec : 
see  us  and  reported  our  request 
to   the   Corooratlon.    GM   informed 
Miss  M'UT>hy  had  a  serious  heart 
wh'.ch  was  previously  unknown  to  us 
ingly.  in  the  absence  of  any 
Miss  Murphy,  or  anyone  else,  that  si 
talk  to  us  or  could  provide  relevant 
tlon,  w?  did  not  again  seek  to 

However.  In  the  summer  of  1972.  wi 
that  Thomas  Whiteside  had 
for  Ms  book  on  the  GM-Nader  liv 
We   then   arranged   an   Interview 
Murphy  at  her  apartment  in  Detroit 
ber  17,  1972.  She  refused  to  allow 
cusslon  to  be  tape  recorded,  but 
to  review  the  notes  we  t'-ok  and 
additions  or  corrections  she  felt 
After  reading  our  record  of  the  con 
she  asked  permission  for  her  former 
at  GM  to  retvpe  portlon'5  of  sev 
We  agreed,  advising  her  that,  while 
not  Informed  GM  of  our  meeting, 
free  to  do  so. 

We  need  not  recount  the  substance 
entire  2  hour  Interview  with  Mlas 
We  believe  It  will  suffice  to  list  a 
points  she  made  which  are  relevant 
present  inquiry  or  have  some 
torlcal  significance : 

"(1)  She  was  not  Involved  in  an; 
litigation  and  had   no  knowledge 
she  recalls,   the   principal   concern 
Corvalr  cases  was  whether  the  legal 
sufflc'ent  personnel  to  handle  them 

"(2)    She    was   not    present    wh 
Boone,  a  OM  lawyer,  overturned  a 
the  proving  ground  In  December  1964 
not   dls:uss   the   Incident   with   her 
was   the   OM   lawyer   In   charge  of 
liability  litigation  in  1964.  He  died 
nry    1365.   The  rollover  Is  dlacuase<l 
below.) 

"(3)  Brldenstlne  probably  did  not 
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1«  tters  are     the  initiation  of  the  Nswler  investigation  and 
Whiteside,      .she  did  n-t  report  to  him  concerning  It. 
pp.  126-         "(4)   The    seven    page    so-called    Murphy 
vere  not     memorandum  was  "simply  'goodies'  that  she 
because     had   been  able  to  obtain  herself  from  the 
hence     O'Neill  report  and  questions  she  had  put  to 
the  sub-      particular    friends    of    hers."    None    of    her 
friends  had  done  any  special  investigation  or 
any  of      questioning   on   her    behalf   but   simply   re- 
Ion  and      sponded  to  telephone  or  personal  inquiries  of 
m  here,     a  general  nature.  Miss  Murphy  noted  that 
testl-      most  of  the   material   in   her  memorandum 
of  the      Is  nothing  but  gossip  and  that  In  no  way  was 
niemoran-      the  memorandum  based  on  any  other  investi- 
to  all     gatlons  other  than  the  O'Neill  report.  As  far 
as  Miss  Murphy  knows,  no  other  investiga- 
tion was  conducted  but  she  firmly  felt  that 
someone  was  "trotting  right  after  us  while 
the  investigation  was  going  on." 

"(5)  She  did  not  know  whether  Rcche  first 
learned  of  the  Nader  investigation  on  March 
6.  1966,  as  he  stated  to  the  subcommittee." 
We  questioned  GM  about  the  Boone  roll- 
over and  learned  that  it  occurred  during 
the  preparations  for  a  demonstration  of  the 
Corvalr  for  lawyers  and  potential  expert  wit- 
nesses at  the  Mesa,  Ariz.,  proving  ground. 

After  analyzing  the  plaintiff's  arg'smcnts, 
Boone  had  determined  that  the  cases  could 
be  defended  by  proving  through  expert  wit- 
nesses that  the  Corvalr  was  not  inherently 
unstable.  This  was  the  strategy  GM  used  In 
the  Anderson  and  Collins  cases. 

Charles  Simmons,  a  GM  engineer,  was  in 
the  car  with  Boone  at  the  time  the  rollover 
occurred  and  told  us  that  it  happened  during 
a  d'Jmonstration  of  understeer  and  oversteer. 
He  explained  that  Boone  had  a  tendency  to 
slow  down,  as  In  normal  driving,  and  so  did 
not  experience  the  oversteer.  On  his  last 
attempt,  be  increased  the  speed  of  the  car 
too  greatly  and  it  rolled  over  in  a  turn.  Boone 
and  Simmons  apparently  recognized  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  car  would  overturn,  because 
Simmons  recalled  they  were  wearing  seat 
belts  and  crash  helmets. 

VU.    CORPORATE    RESPONSIBILITT 

The  ultimate  question  in  the  Corvalr  con- 
toversy  extends  beyond  the  details  of  the 
litigation  and  the  interpretation  of  technical 
engineering  data.  The  real  issue  is  corporate 
responsibility — did  GM  meet  its  obligation  to 
produce  a  car  which  is  reasonably  safe  for 
driving  on  American  roads  and  then,  before 
ordering  the  Corvalr  defended  in  court,  did 
the  top  management  of  GM  fulfill  their  re- 
sponsibility to  inform  themselves  about  its 
stability  and  handling? 

We  Ijelleve  that  the  results  of  the  DOT,  re- 
cent Ford,  OM  and  Consumers  Union  tests, 
plus  the  statements  of  McCluggage.  Stroppe, 
and  Rose  require  an  aflBrmative  answer  to  the 
first  question.  By  every  objective  measure  we 
have  t>een  able  to  find,  the  Corvalr  compares 
favorably  In  stability  and  handling  with  con- 
temporary compact  cars  of  that  era. 

One  of  the  priority  objectives  of  our  In- 
vestigation was  to  detemine  whether  the 
chief  officers  of  OM  were  aware  of  the  con- 
troversy over  the  stability  and  handling  of 
the  Corvalr  during  the  mld-1960's  and.  If  bo, 
what  action  they  took  concerning  it.  We  be- 
lieved this  was  vitally  important  because. 
If  management  was  properly  informed  about 
the  situation  and  still  believed  in  good  faith 
that  the  car  was  safe.  It  would  be  strong  evi- 
dence that  the  subcommittee  was  not  subjec- 
tively misled  (i.e.,  that  OM  Ijelieved  the  Cor- 
valr was  unsafe  but  testified  otherwise). 
Further,  it  would  tend  to  show  that  the  cor- 
poration acted  responsibly  concerning  the 
Corvalr.  Conversely,  if  we  could  not  estab- 
lish such  facts,  there  would  be  grounds  for 
a  contrary  conclusion. 

We  found  no  corroborated  evidence  that 
any  engineer,  lawyer  or  executive  within  OM 
thought  the  Corvalr  was  imsafe  at  the  time  it 
was  developed  and  produced. 

Beyond   this,    our    Investigation   disclosed 

that  in  May  1965,  Just  prior  to  the  trial  of 

know  of     the  Anderson  and  Collins  cases,  the  top  man- 
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agement  of  OM  met  with  the  Corvalr  lawyers 
and  engineers  to  discuss  the  litigation.  There 
was  an  offer  to  settle  the  Anderson  case  for 
$350,000  and  Harney  had  offered  to  settle  all 
61  of  his  law  suits  for  $5.7  million.  The  ques- 
tion was  whether  to  accept  the  offers. 

Those  attending  the  meeting  included 
Donner,  chairman  of  the  board;  John  Gordon, 
president  of  GM;  Jf  mes  Go^-'man,  executive 
vice  president;  Cole,  vice  president  for  car 
and  truck  operations;  Knudsen,  general  man- 
ager of  Chrevolet;  from  the  legal  staff, 
Power.  Brldenstlne.  Roslnllo.  Adklns.  and 
Frank  Allen;  and  from  the  Chevrolet  en- 
gineering staff,  Hansen  and  Winchell.  The 
lawyers  had  gathered  together  for  presenta- 
tion at  the  meeting  all  of  the  documents 
available  at  the  time  which  might  be  us^d  in 
an  adverse  manner.  In  discussing  them, 
the  lawyers  expressed  some  apprehension 
about  the  outcome  of  the  case"?,  but  Winchell 
strongly  maintained  that  the  Corvalr  was  safe 
and  defensible.  No  one  argued  the  car  was 
unsafe.  Hence,  management  decided  to  reject 
the  settlement  offers  and  to  defend  the  cases. 

Further,  concerning  corporate  responsibil- 
ity. OM  assumed  an  obligation  to  bring  to  our 
attention  all  relevant  information  concer.i- 
ing  the  Corvalr,  even  where  it  might  l>e  un- 
favorable to  the  c.ir.  We  have  already  cited 
some  examples  of  this.  In  addition,  while  pre- 
paring for  the  trial  of  a  case  in  1971,  OM  dis- 
covered that  certain  aftermarket  tires  could 
"adversely  affect  the  handling  of  the  car  to 
a  substantial  degree."  As  a  result,  OM  con- 
ducted laboratory  and  road  tests  on  eight 
popular  brands  of  aftermarket  tires,  slje 
6.50-13  in  new  condition,  both  in  sets  cf 
four,  and  mixed  with  worn  original  equip- 
ment tires.  Two  models  of  the  Corvalr,  and 
one  front  engine  vehicle  were  used  in  the 
tests.  OM  found  that  the  handling  character- 
istics of  the  aftermarket  tires  tested  varied 
considerably  from  each  other,  and  from  the 
new  original  equipment  tires.  Some  of  the 
1971  model  aftermarket  tires  substantially 
degraded  the  handling  characteristics  of  all 
of  the  vehicles  used  in  the  testing.  The  GM 
tests  were  limited  in  scope  and  did  not  con- 
stitute a  complete  evaluation  of  the  tires. 
However,  they  did  show  that  under  certain 
cornering  conditions  the  Ward  Riverside  HST 
and  General  Jet  tires  gave  the  worst  perform- 
ance. OM  informed  DOT  of  these  tests. 

These  test  findings  opened  up  an  entirely 
new  aspect  of  the  stability  and  handling  of 
the  Corvalr.  They  showed  that  when 
equipped  with  certain  tires,  the  handling  of 
the  car  is  unacceptable  under  some  driving 
conditions.  Tet  on  other  tires  It  was  ac- 
ceptable. But  the  significance  of  these  tests 
goes  beyond  the  Corvalr,  for  OM  found  that 
the  handling  of  the  front  engine  car,  the 
Chevy  II,  was  also  unacceptable  with  certain 
makes  and  models  of  tires.  Clearly,  this  Is  an 
area  which  requires  further  research  by  the 
auto  manufacturers,  tire  companies,  and 
DOT.  If  DOT  is  to  establish  vehicle  handling 
standards  this  will  probably  require  compre- 
hensive tire  performance  standards  as  well. 

But  there  were  some  defects  in  GM's  rec- 
ord of  corporate  responsibility.  We  have  al- 
ready pointed  out  that  at  certain  places  GM's 
testimony  to  the  subcommittee  and  the 
Michigan  Senate  was  imprecise.  It  was  GM's 
responsibility  to  make  its  statements  as  cleer 
as  possible.  If  there  were  limitations  on  its 
assertions,  they  should  have  been  explicitly 
stated,  not  supplied  by  others.  We  also 
pointed  out  OM  should  have  disclosed  the 
surveillance  during  the  Collins  case  to  the 
subcommittee. 

In  addition,  GM's  statement  in  the  owner's 
manual  concerning  tire  pressures  was  not 
comprehensible  to  the  averace  driver.  It  said 
"Oversteer  problems  may  also  be  enountered 
with  Incorrect  pressures."  In  fact,  most  driv- 
ers do  not  understand  what  oversteer  is  and 
how  it  affects  the  handling  of  a  car.  At  the 
time  the  Corvalr  was  Introduced,  there  was 
a  widespread  belief  (not  entirely  accurate) 
that   tire   pressure   differentials  could  sub- 
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stantlally  affect  handling  performance.  This 
was  not  properly  reflected  In  the  owner's 
manual. 

After  talking  with  all  the  Corvalr  lawyers 
and  engineers,  we  gained  a  clear  impression 
that  In  the  1965-66  period,  OM  was  not  or- 
ganized to  respond  to  the  demands  of  the 
Corvalr  litigation.  Answers  to  Interrogatorlea 
seemed  to  be  made  on  an  individual,  ad  hoc 
basis,  documents  appeared  to  be  scattered 
throughout  the  corporation,  and  correlation 
between  proving  ground  reports  and  films 
was  very  difficult. 

The  same  lack  of  organization  and  coor- 
dination was  apparent  on  the  engineering 
side  of  the  corporation.  At  one  time  or  other 
during  the  development  and  production  of 
the  1960-65  Corvalr,  Chevrolet  R.  &  D.,  Chev- 
rolet product  engineering,  and  the  GM  engi- 
neering staff  all  worked  on  the  Corvalr  rear 
suspension.  Most  of  the  time,  one  group  did 
not  seem  to  know  what  the  others  were  do- 
ing. We  understand  that  this  situation  re- 
sulted from  the  OM  policy  of  decentraliza- 
tion and  the  desire  of  management  to  en- 
courage some  degree  of  competition  among 
its  employees,  but  we  suspect  that  had  the 
efforts  of  these  groups  been  pooled,  or  better 
coordinated,  the  decision  to  alter  the  roll 
couple  distribution  might  have  been  reached 
and  implemented  earlier  than  it  was. 

Vin.   CONCLUSIONS 

The  history  of  the  Corvalr,  from  its  early 
engineering  development  In  the  mid  1950's 
to  the  litigation  concerning  it  in  the  mid 
1960's  is  much  like  a  giant  Jigsaw  puzzle  with 
thousands  of  pieces.  Only  when  all  of  them 
are  sorted  out  and  fitted  together  does  the 
entire  picture  of  these  events  become  under- 
standable. We  believe  the  foregoing  sections 
of  this  report  have  presented  the  relevant, 
evidence  necessary  for  determination  of  the 
basic  Issues  before  you.  Accordingly,  based 
on  this  record,  and  the  evidence  available  to 
us,  we  submit  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  The  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Re- 
organization was  not  misled  by  the  testimony 
of  GM  witnesses  concerning  the  stability  and 
handling  of  the  Corvalr  at  the  hearing  on 
March  22,  1966.  As  indicated  above,  the  DOT. 
GM.  recent  Ford  and  Consiuner  Union  tests 
support  the  GM  contention  that  the  han- 
dUng  performance  of  the  1960-63  Corvalr 
compares  favorably  to  similar  contemporary 
cars.  Furthermore,  the  executive  level  meet- 
ing of  May  1965  demonstrates  that  the  re- 
sponsible officials  of  OM  believed  in  good 
faith,  with  sufficient  knowledge,  that  the 
Corvalr  was  safe  and  defensible  in  court.  We 
were  unable  to  find  any  evidence  that  they 
negligently  or  willfully  failed  to  consider  any 
documents  or  information  which  would  have 
led  a  reasonably  prudent  executive  to  a  con- 
trary decision. 

2.  GM  did  not  engage  in  any  fraud  or  de- 
ceit in  its  conduct  of  the  Anderson,  Collins 
and  other  cases  we  reviewed. 

3.  None  of  the  other  matters  alleged  by 
Nader  warrant  further  investigation  by  the 
subcommittee  or  reopening  of  the  hearings. 
In  particular,  we  reaffirm  the  subcommittee's 
previous  conclusion  that  the  1966  hearing 
protected  the  integrity  of  the  legislative 
process  and  safeguarded  the  right  of  wit- 
nesses to  testify  free  from  harrassment  or  in- 
timidation. (S.  Rept.  951,  90th  Cong.,  2d  sess., 
1968,  p.  33). 

4.  Nader's  accusations  against  Frank  Win- 
chell are  unjustified.  Winchell  bore  the  brunt 
of  Nader's  charges  in  the  letters  of  October  23, 
1970,  and  July  8,  1971,  both  cf  which  were 
publicly  released  and  widely  reported.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  believe  it  U  appropriate  to  state 
for  the  record  that  we  could  find  no  factual 
basis  for  Nader's  allegations.  So  far  as  we 
could  determine,  in  his  testimony  In  court 
and  interviews  with  us.  Wlnchell's  statements 
were  accurate  and  honest  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  ability. 

5.  GM's  record  of  corporate  responsibility 
concerning  the  Corvalr  contains  both  pluses 


and  minuses.  The  relevant  facts  and  infor- 
mation have  been  discussed  above.  We  do 
not  believe  any  of  these  matters  warrant 
further  investigation  or  hearings  by  the  sub- 
committee, or  referral  to  Federal  or  State 
law  enforcement  agencies. 

Necessarily,  our  conclusions  are  based  only 
on  the  record  before  us.  Though  we  have 
sought  to  make  a  thorough  investigation, 
there  may  be  some  contrary  documents  and 
information  which  we  have  not  uncovered 
or,  which  were  not  brought  to  our  attention, 
as  requested,  by  Nader,  OM,  and  the  people 
we  interviewed  during  our  214 -year  investi- 
gation. In  the  absence  of  such  evidence,  we 
have  reached  the  Judgments  set  forth  above. 

In  closing  our  report  it  Is  Important  also 
to  point  out  those  matters  on  which  we 
reached  no  conclusion.  Though  we  have  made 
a  comprehensive  investigation  of  the  engi- 
neering development  of  the  Corvalr  and  cer- 
tain litigation  concerning  Its  stability  and 
handling,  the  conclusions  we  reach  are 
limited  by  the  focus  of  our  Inquiry.  The 
basic  Issue  before  us  was  whether  the  sub- 
committee was  misled  about  the  safety  of 
the  Corvalr.  We  believe  our  investigation  has 
satisfactorily  resolved  that  question.  But  we 
express  no  opinion  on  the  technical  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  ultimate  safety  of  the 
car.  Nor  do  we  sanction  every  action  of  OM 
in  all  the  cases  litigated  during  the  past  dec- 
ade or  express  any  opinion  on  the  outcome 
of  those  trials.  We  determined  only  that  there 
was  no  fraud  in  the  cases  we  reviewed. 
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ExHiBrr  1 
A  CarnQtrE  or  the  NHTSA  Defect  Investiga- 
tion OP  THE  1960-63  CORVAIR  Handling  and 

STABtLITT 

(By  Cart  E.  Nash) 
I.  Background  to  the  NHTSA  Corvair  Han- 
dling AND  STABILITT  DEFECT  INVESTIGATION 
ORIGINS   OF  THE  SWING  AXLE  CORVAIB 

Maurice  Olley  was  Chevrolet's  Director  of 
Research  and  Development  until  1955.  In 
1956,  he  applied  for  a  patent  for  a  svrtng 
axle  design  which  looks  very  much  like  the 
one  used  on  the  original  Corvair.  There  is 
a  crucial  difference,  however.  In  that  Olley's 
design  has  a  roll  center  about  35%  lower  than 
that  of  the  Corvalt  The  reason  for  the  differ- 
ence was  made  clefc  in  his  patent,  granted  on 
November  3,  1959,  in  which  Olley  criticized 
the  conventional  swing  axle  such  as  was  used 
on  the  Corvair: 

"The  ordinary  swing  axle,  under  severe 
lateral  forces  produced  by  cornering,  tends 
to  lift  the  rear  end  of  the  vehicle,  so  that 
both  wheels  assume  severe  positive  camber 
positions  to  such  an  extent  that  the  vehicle 
not  only  "oversteers"  but  actually  tends  to 
roll  over.  In  addition,  the  effect  Is  non-linear 
and  Increases  suddenly  in  a  severe  turn,  thus 
presenting  potentially  dangerous  vehicle 
handling  characteristics."  > 

Among  the  objects  of  Olley's  design  were 
"to  reduced  [sic]  the  roll  couple  carried  by 
the  wheels  and,  therefore,  reduce  the  tend- 
ency of  the  vehicle  to  "oversteer." "  Another 
object  was  "to  provide  a  suspension  of  this 
stated  character  which  is  simple  in  con- 
struction, low  in  cost  and  efficient  in  opera- 
tion." Olley  also  stated,  "(t)ests  have  shown 
that  by  dropping  the  swing  axis  only  a  few 
Inches,  significantly  improved  results  are 
obtained."  The  patent  was  assigned  to  OM 
indicating  that  these  design  subtleties  had 
been  explored  in  OM's  test  facilities  at  least 
three  years  before  the  first  Corvair  was  sold 
to  the  public. 

Although  Olley  was  brought  back  from 
retirement  by  OM  in  1959  to  give  his  public 
endorsement  of  the  Corvalr  design,  he  still 
had  doubts  about  it.  In  a  paper  written  in 
April  1961  for  General  Motors'  internal  use 
only,  Olley  said: 

"It  Is  shown  that  in  the  present  Corvair 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


the  swing  axle,  due  to  lift,  handles  rather 
worse  than  a  solid  axle,  but  other  studies 
have  shown  that  this  effect  decreases  rapidly 
as  the  roll  couple  carried  by  the  swing  axle 
is  decreased."* 

The  design  parameters  proposed  here  by 
Olley  were  those  eventually  incorporated  in 
the  1964  model  Corvair.  Designs  which  re- 
duced the  rear  roll  couple  of  swing  axle  sus- 
pensions had  been  Incorporated  on  the  swing 
axle  Porsche  and  Mercedes  Benz  well  before 
the  original  introduction  of  the  Corvalr. 
The  decision  to  Ignore  these  design  advances 
on  the  Corvair  was  dictated  by  cost  consid- 
erations, consistent  with  the  GM  policy  of 
giving  safety  second  priority  to  cost.  The 
roll  couple  distrtbutlon  between  front  and 
rear  suspension  can  be  altered  in  at  least 
two  ways.  The  rear  roll  couple  can  be  re- 
duced by  lowering  the  height  of  the  rear  roll 
center,  or  by  directly  reducing  the  roll  re- 
sistance of  the  rear  suspension  springs. 

The  former  would  have  required  extensive 
redesign  of  the  rear  suspension  springs.  The 
former  would  have  required  extensive  re- 
design of  the  rear  suspension,  so  that  for  the 
1964  model  Corvair,  a  transverse  leaf  spring 
with  no  roll  resistance  was  used  to  support 
part  of  the  weight  of  the  car,  allowing  a  re- 
duction in  the  stiffness  of  the  rear  coil 
springs.  The  total  roll  resistance  of  the  ve- 
hicle was  kept  approximately  as  before  by 
adding  an  anti-roll  bar  to  the  front  suspen- 
sion. 

Assuming  evidence  submitted  to  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion (NHTSA)  for  their  Corvair  handling 
and  stability  defect  investigation*  consti- 
tutes all  relevant  material  from  GM,  tests  of 
the  1960  model  Corvair  handling  and  stabil- 
ity were  sparse  to  say  the  least.  The  first  re- 
corded GM  tests  of  a  production  design  Cor- 
vair in  emergency  maneuvers  were  not  made 
until  April,  1959,  Just  before  production  was 
to  begin.  In  a  summary  discussion  of  these 
tests,  the  GM  report  states : 

"J  Turns  to  the  right  were  tried  on  the 
Military  skid  pad  at  15,  20,  and  25  m.p.h. 
Right  rear  wheel  lift  was  noticeable  at  15 
and  20  mph.  At  25  mph  the  vehicle  rolled 
onto  its  top."  ' 

Later  Proving  Ground  reports  on  these 
tests,  conducted  in  1962  and  1963  (PO  -15699  " 
and  PG-17103 ')  showed  that  only  two 
changes  resulted  in  a  substantial  improve- 
ment in  the  stability  of  the  Corvalr  In  J 
turns.  First  were  those  changes  which  were 
subsequently  Incorporated  into  the  1964 
model — a  redistribution  of  the  roll  couple  to- 
ward tha  front  suspension.  The  Second 
change  which  was  done  strictly  for  record- 
ing purposes,  v.'as  the  addition  of  two  high 
speed  movie  cameras  to  the  rear  of  the  ve- 
hicle which  lowered  the  center  of  gravity  0.8 
inche.?  end  moved  it  back  4.7  inches.  The 
cameras  i;icreased  the  weight  at  the  rear 
from  1.771  pounds  to  1.981  pounds  and  in- 
creased the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  vehicle 
about  all  principle  axes.  General  Motors 
report  PG-17103  concluded: 
"These  tests  showed  that  the  dj-namlc  stabil- 
ity of  the  current  production  19G3  Corvalr 
was  not  substantially  Improved  through 
practical  modifications  to  shock  absorber  de- 
sign and  configuration.  A  test  phase  which 
Incorporated  a  pair  of  high  speed  movie 
cameras  mounted  on  outriggers  to  the  rear 
of  the  car,  showed  that  this  change  in  the 
weight  distribution  prevented  the  car  from 
overturning  during  these  test  maneuvers. 

"A  1964  prototype  suspension  installed  in 
the  car  made  the  dynamic  stability  char- 
acteristics acceptable  for  several  different 
test  conditions." 

The  importance  of  such  loading  was  to 
become  a  central  issue  in  the  much  later 
government  tests  of  the  Corvalr.  The  GM  en- 
gineers found  the  pre-1964  Corvair  without 
the  cameras  relatively  easy  to  roll  at  speeds 
between  25  and  40  mph  even  with  Improved 
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shock  absorbers  and  shorter  limits 
pension  rebound  travel.' 

Consumers  who  owned  Corvalrs 
experlencirg    difSculties    with    the 
Within  six  >  :ars  of  the   lir.roduct 
ro  ire  than  one  hundred  suits  allef  Ing 
dl  ng  Instability  had  been  filed  ag 
Although  most  of  these  suits  were 
small  amounts  following  GMs  con 
success  ill  two  of  the  early  suits,  se 
settled  o\it  of  court  for  amounts  on 
of  $100,000  and  more.'  Up  to  the  ti 
NHTSA  investlg.^tlon  of  the  Corvalr, 
suits  had  been  filed 

INrrUL  COVERNMENr  IXTCREST  I.N-  T 

The    issue    gained    wide    public 
with  the  publication,  in  late  1965, 
Nader's    Uiisafe    at    Anu    S!)ei:d:" 
chapter  of  this  work,  "the  Sporty 
detailed  the  case  against  the  Corv 
dllng  and  stability  as  it  was  know 
tune    The  book,  and  the  subsequetlt 
slon    of    General    Motors'    then 
James   Roche   that   his   company 
ducted  an  Investigation  Into  Naderfe 
life,  gave  impetus  to  the  movement 
gress  to  pass  Federal  auto  safety 
legislation."     This     legislation,     w 
signed  into  la.v   on  September  9 
contained    a    section    which 
vestlgatlon   by   the   Secretary   of 
(later  the  Secretary  of 
motor    vehicle   defects    which   might 
traffic  safety,  and  subsequent  notlfl 
vehicle    owners    by    the    manu 
defect  was  found. 

There  was  considerable  debate  In 
safety    agency    over    the    question 
dressed   by  the  legislation,   of  w 
Act  covered  defects  in  vehicles  bul|t 
the  passage  of  the  .\ct.  The  debate 
been  decided  by  April  24,  1968  w 
wrote  to  Lowell   K.  Brldwell, 
of    the    Federal    Highway 
under  which   the   National    Highw; 
Bureau    (NHSB.   precursor   to   the 
operated.  Nader  opened: 

"The    National    Highway    Safety 
Is  now  entering  its  twentieth  mon^h 
the  auto  safety  law  without  hav 
to  exercise   responsibility  for  acbleji' 
recall  of  these  defective  vehicles 
manufacturers  refuse  to  recognize 
notorloios  of  these  defective  vehicle 
1960-1963    Corvalrs.    with   their   w 
handling  Instability  (In  addition  t( 
logue  of  other  distinctive  hazards 
to  all  Corvalrs  ranging  from 
tank    exposure,    ramroddlng-prone 
column  and  carbon  monoxide 
the  heater."  » 

A  month  later.  Dr.  William 
rector  of  the  NHSB,  reacted  to  Nad^ 
lenge  by  proposing  to  Brldwell  the 

"I  .  .  .  recommend  that  we  take 
Issue  of  the  Corvalr'a  alleged 
crash  involvement  and  lack  of  crasl 
tlon)  to  the  National  Academy  of 
Ing  and  request  them,  with 
support  they  require,  and  within 
know,   very  limited  resources,  to 
blue-ribbon     ad     hoc    group     whlcl. 
undertake  to  answer  Just  as  thorou 
as    objectively    as    possible    the 
which  have  been  raised  with  respeit 
early  Corvalrs."  " 

Haddon  was  frustrated  In  his 
spite  repeated   memoranda  to  Brld 
memorandum  for  the  record  dated 
ber  17.  1968.  reads  simply.  "No  oral 
response  has  been  received  with 
this  memo   |of  July  24.  1968,  asklnt 
opinion  on  the  Corvalr  losue].  My 
remains   unchanged."  »^   Beneath 
written  memo  is  a  later 
stating  that  Brldwell  did  not  want 
valr  Issue  opened,  did  not  want 
go  to  the  National  Academy  of  Eng 
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and  did  not  want  a  legal  opinion  on  whether 
the  NHSB  could  Investigate  defects  on  pre- 
September  1966  cars.  By  this  date,  however, 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  Howard  HeSron  had  con- 
cluded in  a  memorandum  that  the  Act 
covered  defects  In  pre-1966  vehicles. 

THE    BEGINNING    OF    THE    NHTSA    INVESTIGATION 

The  Corvalr  Issues  lay  dormsint  for  two 
more  years.  Then  on  September  4, 1970,  Nader 
addressed  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation John  A.  Volpe."  In  this  letter,  he  not 
only  reiterated  his  view  that  the  NHSB  had 
a  public  responsibility  to  Investigate  the  Cor- 
valr stability  and  beater  (carbon  monoxide 
leakage)  defect  Issues,  but  charged  GM  of- 
ficials with  "collusion  ...  to  sequester  and 
suppress  comnauy  produced  data  and  films 
proving  the  Corvalr  (1960-63  models)  danger- 
ously u.istable." 

The  NHTSA  opened  what  was  to  have  been 
a  four  month  arm  chair  Investigation  with  a 
meeting  between  NHTSA  defect  ofiBce  Includ- 
ing Frank  Mitchell  and  Robert  Eaton.  By  the 
end  of  December  1970,  the  NHTSA  had  com- 
pleted Its  evaluation  of  the  evidence  In  Its 
possession  concerning  the  Corvalr  handling 
and  stability,  and  it  was  rumored  that  the 
agency  was  prepared  to  find  no  defect  in  the 
Corvalr  handling  and  stability. 

On  February  23,  1971,  Nader  again  wrote 
to  the  Secretary  urging  that  the  agency  un- 
dertake Its  own  objective  testing  of  the  Cor- 
valr." He  also  transmitted  an  offer,  made  by 
a  Michigan  citizen  of  a  Corvalr  for  testing. 
Although  the  government  accepted  the  car 
and  kept  It  as  a  back-up  vehicle.  It  was 
never  used  In  the  test  program  which  was 
sr.bsequently  undertaken. 

THE  COMPARATIVE   VEIIIC:LE   HANDLING  TEST 
PROCHAU 

The  NHTSA  hurriedly  put  together  a  test 
program  ba&ed  on  NHTSA  contract  teste  done 
at  the  Highway  Safety  Research  Institute 
(HSRI)  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  Ap- 
parently i\-.e  HSRI  wa3  asked,  in  March  1971, 
to  perform  the  NHTSA's  defect  investigation 
tests  on  the  Corvalr  and  other  contemporary 
cars,  but  declined  because  of  the  lack  of  a 
good  test  track.  The  original  1970  HSRI  tests 
were  designed  to  demonstrate  the  efficacy  of 
Input-response  handling  test  procedures  us- 
ing programmed  automatic  driving  equip- 
ment. Four  vehicles  had  been  used  in  the 
HSRI  tests,  a  1961  Corvalr,  a  1967  Ford  Sta- 
tion Wagon,  a  1969  Mercedes  250  sedan,  and  a 
1970  Toyota  2000  GT  sports  coupe."  The  Cor- 
valr was  found  to  be  comparatively  unstable 
In  some  of  these  tests.  The  Corvalr  easily 
rolled  againiit  its  roll  limiting  outriggers 
in  a  test  in  which  "the  limit  response  condi- 
tion [condition  In  which  the  vehicle  may  be 
said  to  fall  the  test]  .  .  .  corresponds  to  the 
case  where  the  rolling  motion  following  re- 
lease of  the  brake  Is  so  great  as  to  cause  the 
vehicle  to  roll  over."  None  of  the  other  cars 
In  the  test  program  reached  this  limit.  The 
final  report  of  the  HSRI  tests  was  submitted 
In  November.  1970  to  the  NHTSA. 

After  HSRI  turned  down  the  Corvalr  de- 
fect test  contract.  Cornell  Aeronautical  Lab- 
oratories (CAL.  now  Calspan  Corp.)  was  asked 
to  take  the  contract.  Vehicle  purchasing  was 
begun  m  Bufialo,  New  York  (where  CAL  Is 
located )  ."•  The  CAL  contract  was  withdrawn 
within  about  a  week  because  of  the  discovery 
of  a  possible  conflict  of  Interest. 

Mr.  Carl  Thelin.  an  employee  of  CAL  at  the 
time,  had  previously  worked  (from  Septem- 
ber. 1965  through  1966)  for  GM  in  their 
Product  Analysis  Group  (a  cover  name  for 
the  Corvalr  litigation  defense  group) .  In  1970, 
Thelin  acknowledged  and  confirmed  some  of 
the  unethical  tactics  used  by  OM's  legal  de- 
fense to  Corvalr  litigation.  Because  of  the 
likelihood  that  GM  would  strenuously  ob- 
ject to  this  possible  conflict  of  interest,  the 
contract  was  terminated. 

On  the  recommendation  of  HSRI  person- 


nel, the  Texas  Transportation  Institute  of 
Texas  A  &  M  University  (TTl)  was  hur- 
riedly chosen  as  the  sole  source  contractor  to 
carry  out  the  testing  under  the  close  super- 
vision of  six  NHTSA  engineers. 

Because  TTI  had  never  carried  out  ve- 
hicle handling  tests  of  the  type  proposed  by 
the  NH8TA,  an  HSRI  engineer  was  con- 
tracted by  TTI  to  demonstrate  the  use  of 
the  HSRI-developed  automatic  driving  and 
test  epuipment.*  None  of  the  six  NHSTA  en- 
gineers assigned  to  the  project  were  recog- 
nized experts  in  the  field  of  vehicle  dynamics. 
The  project  engineer,  Ernest  Wlttlch,  was 
a  sixteen  year  veteran  of  GM  (Bulck  and 
OldsmobUe  Divisions)  before  Joining  the 
NHSTA  In  1968.=^  Mr.  Wlttlch  doesnl't  hold 
an  engineering  degree,  and  received  all  of 
his  technical  training  (mainly  in  the  area  of 
service  and  reliability)  from  the  General 
Motors  Institute.  Wlttlch  also  had  the  po- 
tential of  a  direct  financial  conflict  of  Intrest 
in  that  he  concurrently  held  stock  in  QM 
while  supervising  the  Corvalr  testing.^  It  was 
not  for  lack  of  other  engineers  in  the  NHTSA 
or  even  in  the  Office  of  defects  Investigation 
that  Wlttlch  was  chosen  as  project  engineer. 
There  were  approximately  twenty  other  engi- 
neers in  the  defects  office  alone.  The  NHTSA's 
Insensltivity  to  Wlttlch's  potential  conflict 
of  Interest  when  compared  with  their  hyper- 
sensitivity concerning  Thelin,  is  but  one  ob- 
vious example  of  the  way  in  which  the  in- 
vestigation was  biased  toward  exoneration  of 
the  Corvalr. 

To  assure  that  all  Interested  parties  agreed 
on  the  complex  technical  aspects  of  the  ex- 
pensive comparative  tests  being  undertaken 
by  the  NHTSA.  associates  of  Nader  asked 
permission  to  have  an  observer  at  the  sight 
of  the  tests  but  were  turned  down.  They  next 
asked  for  public  review  and  comment  on 
the  agency's  test  conditions  and  procedures 
and  were  again  refused.  The  NHTSA  would 
agree  only  to  receive  blind  comments  and 
suggestions.  Both  GM  and  Gary  Sellers,  an 
attorney  and  former  associate  of  Nader,  sub- 
mitted comments.  Thus  the  agency  afforded 
no  opportunity  for  discussion  or  comment 
which  would  have  helped  to  assure  that 
they  were  fully  Informed  of  all  views  on  the 
test  methods  and  conditions. 

In  his  letter  to  Rudolpho  Diaz.  Acting 
Associate  Director  of  the  NHTSA's  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Programs.  Sellers  stressed  that  the  Cor- 
valr be  tested  with  "the  critical  variables  .  . . 
at  the  most  severe  levels — those  most  likely 
to  reveal  the  defects  alleged — or  the  differ- 
entials in  the  margin  of  safety  present." » 
Diaz  replied  on  March  25.  1971,  with  the 
statement,  "Your  suggestions  are  good  ones. 
I  feel  that  our  test  procedures  can  acccnuno- 
date  all  of  the  specific  recommendations  you 
offered  as  to  test  criteria,  vehicles  to  be 
tested  and  the  necessity  for  24-hour  super- 
vision to  assure  tamper-free  test  results."  =• 
The  important  issue,  however,  was  whether 
the  critical  variables  were  at  their  moot 
severe  levels. 

The  NHTSA  subsequently  deemed  that 
the  overriding  consideration  was  expediency 
in  carrying  out  the  tests,  and  violated  Diaz' 
commitment  to  Sellers  In  several  important 
respects.  For  example,  when  the  agency  en- 
gineers found  that  the  weight  of  the  test 
equipment  overloaded  the  smallest  of  their 
test  cars,  the  Renault  Dauphlne.  the  decision 
was  made  to  load  all  of  the  vehicles.  Includ- 
ing the  Corvalr.  to  their  maximum  recom- 
mended load  rating,  rather  than  make  ad- 
justment in  each  vehicle  In  the  amount  of 
equipment  used. 

The  NHTSA  sanctioned  the  heavy  loading 
despite  the  fact  that  their  engineers  claimed 
to  have  carefully  studied  a  GM  proving 
ground  report,  PG-17103,  which  showed  that 
the  effect  of  loading  the  rear  of  the  Corvalr 
was  to  make  it  "very  stable."  In  these  OM 
tests  two  high  speed  cameras  had  been 
mounted  low  and  behind  the  rear  bumper 
of  a  nearly  stock  Corvalr  to  film  the  tires 
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and  rear  suspension  during  J-ttim  tests. 
These  emergency  maneuvers  performed  at 
speeds  of  from  27  to  36  mph  resulted  In  no 
rollovers,  and  the  test  report  notes,  "the  car 
looked  very  stable."  After  the  cameras  were 
removed,  reducing  the  weight  on  the  rear 
wheels  by  more  than  200  pounds,  a  30  mph 
j-turn  was  performed  with  the  vehicle  other- 
wise as  before. 

The  report  notes  that  this  time,  "the  car 
rotated  to  the  right  approximately  180*  and 
the  right  rear  wheel  lifted  approximately  2 
feet.  High  speed  movies  taken  of  this  test 
showed  that  the  car  was  very  nearly  In  a 
roll  condition."  The  NHTSA  engineers  ran 
their  1971  tests  with  the  Corvalr  In  a  con- 
dition rather  similar  to  that  which  OM  had 
found  "very  stable"  eight  years  previously. 

All  vehicles  in  the  test  program  at  TTI 
were  fully  loaded,  "to  match  the  manufac- 
turer's maximum  recommended  weight  with 
passengers  and  luggage."  (Maximum  recom- 
mended weight  usually  refers  to  six  passen- 
gers and  about  200  lbs.  of  luggage.)  But  It 
cannot  be  claimed  that  the  distribution  of 
the  weight  matched  that  of  passengers  and 
luggage.  Aside  from  the  test  equipment, 
which  was  mounted  low  In  the  passenger 
compartment,  it  appears  from  the  film  of 
the  tests  that  the  extra  weight  was  added  pri- 
marily to  the  ends  of  the  vehicle  below  the 
center  of  gravity.  This  extra  weight,  com- 
bined with  the  weight  of  the  outrigger  used 
to  prevent  overtiimlng,  significantly  in- 
creased the  yaw  moment  of  inertia  as  well 
as  the  roll  moment  of  Inertia.  The  combina- 
tion would  make  the  Corvalr  both  more 
resistant  to  drastic  oversteer  (spinout)  and 
to  overturning.  The  lowering  of  the  center  of 
gravity  which  probably  also  occurred  (al- 
though It  was  not  measured)  would  also  have 
enhanced  the  vehicle's  stability. 

The  "loading"  decision  was  curious  for  at 
least  two  other  reasons.  First,  the  HSRI  test 
equipment  as  used  In  their  Michigan  tests 
in  1970  weighed  less  than  350  pounds  while 
the  NHTSA  had  twice  that  amoimt  In  their 
cars.  No  explanation  is  given  for  the  extra 
weight  In  the  NHTSA  tests,  nor  does  it  appear 
that  they  could  measure  any  important  pa- 
rameters that  HSRI  could  not.  In  fact,  much 
of  the  equipment  was  the  same  In  both  tests. 
Second,  the  two  comparison  test  vehicles 
which  caused  all  of  the  vehicles  to  be  fully 
loaded — the  Volkswagen  and  the  Renault- 
were  small  foreign  vehicles  whose  handling 
qualities  were  known  to  be  at  least  as  bad 
as  Is  the  Corvalr's. 

Drivers  of  these  small  foreign  sedans  were 
well  aware  of  the  radical  differences  be- 
tween the  handling  of  these  cars  and  that 
of  typical  American  cars.  The  Corvalr,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  designed  to  seem  as 
much  like  an  American  car  as  p>osslble,  with 
fairly  "slow"  steering  and  considerable  un- 
dersteer  under  moderate  cornering  stress. 
Thus,  adding  the  Renault  and  VW  to  the 
tests  compromised  them  by  making  It  seem 
necessary  to  load  all  of  the  test  cars  to 
their  limits.  The  performance  of  the  Renault 
and  VW  was  not  pertinent  to  the  goal  of 
the  testing  and  was  a  waste  of  both  time 
and  money. 

Even  had  the  NHTSA  engineers  not  been 
aware  of  the  handling  and  stability  per- 
formance advantage  given  by  heavily  load- 
ing the  Corvalr.  it  must  have  become  ob- 
vious to  them  shortly  after  the  testing  com- 
menced that  their  Corvalr  was  exceptionally 
stable.  However,  rather  than  re-evaluating 
their  test  conditions  and  procedures,  the 
NHTSA  engineers  comf>ounded  their  error 
by  simply  continuing  their  tests  with  the 
fully  loaded  cars. 

The  NHTSA  personnel  were  further  con- 
fronted with  the  fact  that  their  own  test 
results  were  completely  at  odds  with  all 
other  test  findings  on  the  Corvalr.  Profes- 
sor Leonard  Segel,  head  of  Physical  Factors 
at  Highway  Safety  Research  Institute,  and 
one   of   the   authors   of   the  HSRI   vehicle 


handling  test  report  In  which  a  1961  Cor- 
valr was  tested,  suggested  a  rationale  for  the 
outcome  of  the  NHTSA's  Corvalr  investiga- 
tion: 

*'It  seems  patently  clear  that  the  DOT 
personnel,  having  produced  negative  findings 
in  the  Texas  tests,  reevaluated  the  data  de- 
veloped and  furnished  by  other  parties  and 
drew  conclusions  which  they  felt  to  be  con- 
sistent with  their  own  test  findings.  On  the 
basis  of  personal  conversions  that  I  had  with 
DOT  personnel  associated  with  this  pro- 
gram, it  Is  my  recollection  that  they  fully 
expected  the  Corvalr  to  roll  over  In  the 
course  of  the  test  program.  Since  It  did 
not  (according  to  the  official  report).  It 
appears  that  NHTSA  staff  have  gone  to  some 
effort  to  discredit  the  conclusions  drawn  by 
others  or  to  Interpret  the  test  findings  of 
other  parties  In  a  manner  so  as  to  make 
their  own  findings  look  reasonable.  Whether 
there  has  been  any  effort  to  twist  the  facts 
would  be  difficult  to  say.  For  example,  I  can 
see  how  NHTSA  personnel  and  the  evaluation 
panel.  In  view  of  their  fundamental  limita- 
tions In  separating  the  "wheat  from  the 
chaff,"  would  arrive  at  the  position  ex- 
pressed in  these  two  documents  in  the  fact 
of  the  hard  evidence  produced  in  Texas."" 

One  must  conclude  that  either  the 
NHTSA  and  TTI  personnel  knew  that  these 
tests  would  not  demonstrate  the  Corvalr  de- 
fects, or  these  persormel  were  not  profes- 
sionally competent  to  carry  out  a  valid  Cor- 
valr handling  and  stability  test  program. 

The  loading  of  the  Corvalr  was  Justified  by 
Secretary  Volpe  by  noting  that  Sellers  had 
suggested  that  the  Corvalr  be  tested  "also 
with  the  maximum  recommended  load."  '■* 
However,  Sellers'  overriding  requirement 
was  that  critical  variables  be  at  their  most 
severe  levels.  In  the  case  of  the  Corvalr,  It 
Is  apparent  that  the  most  severe  level  of  ve- 
hicle loading  is  lightly  loaded — as  with  a 
driver  alone  or  driver  and  passenger  only. 

VEHICLE    DEGRADATION    AND    OTHER    FACTORS 

One  Issue  not  addressed  at  all  in  the  Cor- 
valr handling  and  stability  Investigation  was 
the  effect  of  degradation  of  tires  and  suspen- 
sion components  on  the  stability  and  han- 
dling of  the  Corvalr.  Precedent  was  set  In 
the  other  Corvalr  defect  Investigation,  Into 
the  Corvalr  direct  air  heater,  that  normal 
degradation  shoiild  be  considered  a  factor 
in  a  defect  Investigation. 

The  Corvalr  uses  air  to  directly  cool  the 
engine  of  the  car.  In  the  process,  the  air 
passes  over  all  parts  of  the  engine  including 
the  exhaust  manifolds.  The  air  heated  by  the 
engine  is  then  used  by  the  direct  air  heater 
to  warm  the  passenger  compartment.  It  was 
alleged  that  there  was  a  significant  likeli- 
hood that  this  air  could  become  contami- 
nated with  exhaust  gases  containing  the  poi- 
sonous gas  carbon  monoxide  from  an  Im- 
properly sealed  cylinder  head  (six  individu- 
al seals),  or  from  parts  of  the  exhaust  sys- 
tem (which  had  at  least  twelve  Joints  in 
the  direct  flow  of  the  cooling  air,  each  with 
the  potential  for  leakage). 

Contrary  to  the  preictice  used  in  the  han- 
dling and  stability  investigation,  vehicles 
which  were  In  consumer's  hands  and  were  in 
various  states  of  degradation  were  tested  for 
carbon  monoxide  leakage  (CO)  into  the  In- 
terior of  the  cars  from  the  heating  system." 
No  attempt  was  made  to  bring  the  cars  up 
to  the  original  condition  before  testing,  or 
to  otherwise  repair  them.  In  contrast.  In 
the  case  of  NHTSA's  handling  and  stability 
tests,  the  only  Corvalr  used  was  renewed  to 
approximately  original  condition  before  any 
testing  was  performed.  The  factor  of  degra- 
dation was  never  even  considered  in  the 
handling  Investigation. 

The  automobile  safety  law  does  not  limit 
the  definition  of  a  safety  defect  or  its  direct 
potential  to  one  which  must  be  present  at 
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the  time  of  a  vehicle's  manufacture.  It  Is 
obvious  from  the  legislative  history  that  a 
safety  defect  can  be  the  result  of  unforseen 
degradation."  Specific  cases  in  which  the 
NHTSA  has  determined  a  defect  such  as  the 
Corvalr  heater  case  and  the  Chevrolet  engine 
mount  case,  have  set  the  precedent  that  deg- 
radation must  be  considered  a  factor  in 
analyzing  a  safety  defect  under  the  law.=* 

On  the  basis  of  the  NHTSA's  test  evidence, 
the  1965  model  Corvalr  heater  was  declared 
defective  by  the  NHTSA  on  October  29,  1971 . 
Although  GM  denied  the  defect  on  the  basis 
that  the  vehicles  would  have  no  CO  leakage 
if  kept  in  optimal  condition.  It  agreed  to 
send  defect  notifications  to  all  owners  of 
1961-69  Corvalrs.  The  notification  did  not 
comply  with  the  minimum  legal  require- 
ments, so  that  the  NHTSA  caused  a  second 
letter  to  be  sent  from  GM  to  Corvalr  owners. 
GM  refused,  however,  to  pay  for  any  repairs 
necessary  to  eliminate  the  defect  other  than 
their  obligated  warranty  repairs. 

The  Corvalr  heater  defect  also  exacerbates 
the  effect  of  the  Corvalr's  handling  instability 
in  that  carbon  monoxide  from  the  Corvalr 
heater  may  cause  a  driver's  perception  and 
reactions  to  become  impaired.  Such  an  Im- 
paired driver  would  be  even  less  able  to  cope 
with  the  Corvalr's  unusual  responses  In  emer- 
gency maneuvers.*"  The  fact  that  General 
Motors  refused  to  recall  the  Corvalr  for  the 
heater  defect  or  to  recommend  an  adequate 
repair  for  the  defect  means  that  most  Cor- 
valrs continue  to  have  the  potential  for  car- 
bon monoxide  leakage  from  their  beaters. 

A  second  allegation  concerning  the  Cor- 
valr's stability  was  also  never  addressed  In 
this  defect  investigation.  Having  a  high  pro- 
portion of  weight  at  the  rear  (nearly  two 
thirds  of  the  total  vehicle  weight),  the  Cor- 
valr could  be  expected  to  be  less  stable  under 
side  wind  buffettlng  than  the  more  conven- 
tional front  engine  car.  This  Is  because  the 
further  forward  the  center  of  gravity  of  a 
vehicle,  compared  to  the  center  of  pressure 
due  to  a  side  wind,  the  better  the  vehicle's 
ability  to  hold  a  straight  course  without 
steering  correction.  A  lightly  loaded  vehicle 
would  be  most  sensitive  to  sidewinds. 

THE    ENGIN^XRING    PANEL    EVALUATION 

To  give  the  NHTSA  defect  Investigation 
the  approval  of  Independent  professionals  be- 
fore its  public  release  a  group  of  three  out- 
side engineers  was  empanelled  by  the  NHTSA 
on  September  15.  1971.  Their  charge  was  "to 
arrive  at  Joint  panel  findings,  conclusions 
and  recommendations  about  past  and  future 
NHTSA  programs  for  evaluations  of  the  1960- 
1963  Corvalr  handling  and  stability." ""  The 
panel  Included  an  auto  racing  specialist,  an 
aerospace  engineer,  and  a  highway  engineer. 
The  latter.  Dr.  Paul  H.  Wright,  had  a  poten- 
tial conflict  of  Interest  In  that  he  was  cur- 
rently under  contract  with  the  NHTSA  to 
produce  Multldiscipllnary  Accident  Investi- 
gations. Should  his  findings  have  embar- 
rassed the  agency.  It  might  well  have  Jeopar- 
dized his  contract. 

The  NHTSA's  panel  of  engineers  was  some- 
what more  critical  of  the  Corvalr  than  was 
the  NHTSA.  The  panel  noted  that  a  Corvalr  s 
lateral  acceleration  "might  go  from  0.3  g  to 
0.6  g  in  a  quarter  to  a  half  second  depending 
on  the  attitude  and  speed  of  the  vehicle." 
They  further  noted  that  the  difference  be- 
tween cornering  at  .4  g.  on  a  108  ft.  radius 
curve  and  at  .6  g  on  a  smaller  radius  curve  is 
only  about  Vs  turn  of  the  steering  wheel,  and 
that  the  vehicle  approaches  divergent  'nsta- 
blllty  at  around  .6  g  lateral  acceleration. 
(Lateral  acceleration  Is  the  acceleration 
toward  the  center  of  a  curve  resulting  from 
the  sideward  forces  between  the  road  and 
tires.  Here  It  Is  expressed  as  a  fraction  of  the 
acceleration  due  to  gravity  In  a  free  fall,  i  The 
panel  recommended  that  owners  be  cau- 
tioned about  the  "unusual  handling  charac- 
teristics under  conditions  of  hard  corner- 
ing," and  about  the  need  for  correct  tire  pres- 
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sures    to    avoid    exacerbating    tb^    unusual 
handling. 

The  NHT8A  Issued  a  press  relesbe  on  Au- 
giist  13,  1972.  stating  that  such  a  communi- 
cation would  b«  sent  to  Corvalr  owners.  The 
four  page  proposed  text  oi  the  lett  er  was  at- 
tached. The  first  2y2  pages  summirlzed  the 
NHTSA's  position  on  the  Issue.  Th  i  cautions 
concerning  tire  pressures  and  tlie  under- 
steer-oversteer  transition  reconur  ended  by 
the  panel  were  burled  at  the  bottom  of  the 
third  page,  written  In  such  blan^l  and  re- 
assuring language  as  to  defeat  tHe  purpose 
of  th©  warning.  Subsequent  protests  from 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  und  Nader 
caused  NH'l'SA  Director,  Douglas  Toms,  to 
reconsider  sending  the  letter.  In  i>  letter  to 
Nader  dated  September  21.  1972,  Toms  ad- 
mits "we  lean  toward  the  view  that  the 
$100,000  [the  cost  of  sending  the  letter  to 
the  several  hundred  thousand  /emalnlng 
owners  of  early  Corvalrs)  can  be  p\  t  to  more 
productive  uses."  No  letter  of  any  kind  was 
sent  to  Corvalr  owners  on  Its  hand  Ing  prob- 
lems. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  NHTSA  Issued  Its  findings  on  the 
Corvalr  handling  and  stability  defect  In- 
vestigation In  a  134  page  report,  along  with 
the  engineering  panel's  24  page  leport.  on 
July  12,  1972.  A  detailed  crltiqi  e  of  the 
NHTSA  report  Is  contained  In  pari  33  of  the 
present  paper. 

The  NHTSA  will  not  have  any  vehicle 
handling  standards  for  new  cars  aiytlme  In 
the  foreseeable  future,  according  tc  Its  latest 
program  plan.  The  NHTSA  had  assiimed  that 
by  making  comparisons  between  tie  Corvalr 
and  other  contemporary  small  cars  that  the 
Issue  of  the  validity  of  the  tests  t  lemselves 
would  not  have  been  raised.  Hov  ever,  the 
extremely  Idealized  and  limited  conditions 
of  the  vehicles  and  tests  make  generaliza- 
tion of  the  test  results  completely  unwar- 
ranted. It  Is  not  known,  for  exampl  5,  If  load- 
ing a  conventional  front  engln  >  vehicle 
causes  an  Improvement  or  a  degradation  In 
the  response  of  the  vehicle  to  Inj  uts  from 
the  HSRI  tests.  It  Is  clear  that  the  Corvalr's 
emergency  maneuvers  response  improves 
considerably  when  It  Is  loaded.  Hawever,  a 
heavily  loaded  Corvalr  will  be  operating 
much  closer  to  Its  design  limits  and  may 
therefore  be  more  likely  to  suUer  cata- 
strophic failure  of  the  tires  or  s  ispenslon 
components. 

It  had  Initially  been  hoped  that  the  Cor- 
valr defect  Investigation  test  progr  im  would 
add  to  the  general  knowledge  cf  vehicle 
handling  standards  and  their  compl  lance  test 
procedures.  In  fact,  little  or  notilng  was 
learned  which  could  be  said  to  ad  ranee  the 
understanding  of  the  connection  be  tween  ve- 
hicle handling  and  stability,  and  traffic 
safety. 
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59  nms  with  various  modifications  to  the 
shock  absorbers  and  springs. 

•  Nader  Ralph,  Unsafe  at  Any  Speed,  Gross- 
man Publishers,  New  York,  1965,  p.  9.  Plertnl 
v.  GM  was  settled  out  of  court  for  $70,000. 
Veatch  v.  GM  was  settled  out  of  court  for 
$150,000,  Purr  v.  GM  was  settled  for  $49,000. 
Cantos  v.  GM  was  settled  for  $66,000  to  be 
paid  by  both  GM  and  a  San  Fernando,  Cali- 
fornia auto  dealer.  Franklin  v.  GM  was  set- 
tled for  "a  very  substantial  amount"  which 
could  not  be  disclosed  as  a  condition  of 
settlement  Imposed  by  GM. 

Many  of  the  lawyers  for  the  plaintiffs  set- 
tled or  dropped  their  cases  because  they 
could  not  sustain  the  financial  drain  Im- 
posed on  them  by  a  battery  of  GM  attorneys 
and  technical  employees  armed  with  cameras 
and  other  equipment  for  courtroom  use. 

"■  Ibid. 

"Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Executive  Reorganization  "Federal  Role  In 
Traffic  Safety,"  Part  4,  March  22,  1966. 

"  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1966,  Public  Law  89-563,  enacted  Sep- 
tember 9,  1966. 

"Letter  from  Ralph  Nader  to  Lowell  K. 
Brldwell.  Administrator.  Federal.  Highway 
Administration,  dated  April  24,  l968. 

'*  Memo  from  Dr.  William  Haddon,  Jr.,  Di- 
rector, National  Highway  Safety  Bureau,  to 
Mr.  Lowell  K.  Brldwell,  dated  June  4,  1968. 

"  Memorandum  for  the  record  from  Dr. 
Haddon  dated  September  17,  1968. 

"  Letter  from  Ralph  Nader  to  Secretary  of 
Transportation  John  Volp©  dated  Septem- 
ber 4,  1970. 

'■  Letter  from  Ralph  Nader  to  Secretary 
Volpe  dated  February  2,  1971. 

i-'  Dugoff,  Howard,  R.  D.  Ervln,  and  Leonard 
Segel,  Vehicle  Handling  Test  Procedures, 
Highway  Safety  Research  Institute,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  No- 
vember, 1970  (prepared  under  contract  FH- 
11-7297  with  the  National  Highway  Safety 
Bxireau.) 

"•Input  Response  Tests  of  Selected  Small 
Passenger  Cars,  Texas  Transportation  Insti- 
tute, Texas  A  c&  M  Research  Foundation,  Col- 
lege Station,  Texas,  November,  1971,  pp.  20, 
21. 

»'  Ibid.,  p.  1. 

*i  Letter  from  B.  A.  Boaz.  Acting  Director. 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  and  Public  In- 
formation, NHTSA.  to  Carl  Nash  dated  Au- 
gust 8,  1972. 

*•  October  6.  1972,  deposition  of  Ernest  Paul 
Wlttlch  In  Dillon  v.  GM,  tT.SJJ.C.  Central 
District  of  California,  No.  71-2162-ALS. 

» Letter  from  Gary  Sellers  to  Rudolfo  A. 
Diaz,  Acting  Associate  Director,  Motor  Vehicle 
Programs,  NHTSA,  dated  March  17,  1971.  Pur- 
chase of  most  of  the  test  vehicles  had  been 
completed  prior  to  this  date. 

"  Letter  from  Rudolfo  Diaz  to  Gary  Sellers 
dated  March  25.  1971. 

"^  Letter  from  Leonard  Segel,  Head,  Physical 
Factors  Group,  Highway  Safety  Research  In- 
stitute, University  of  Michigan,  to  Ralph 
Nader,  dated  August  17,  1972,  p.  1. 

''Letter  from  Secretary  of  Transportation 
John  A.  Volpe  to  Ralph  Nader  dated  Septem- 
ber 15,  1972. 

=^111-249,  the  NHTSA  defect  Investigation 
Into  the  Corvalr  Direct  Air  Heater,  was 
opened  during  September.  1970.  and  con- 
cluded on  October  29.  1971. 

«^  Testing  was  carried  out  on  292.  1961-69 
Corvairs  by  the  Automobile  Club  of  South- 
em  California,  among  which  a  significant 
number  were  found  to  have  dangerous 
amounts  of  Carbon  Monoxide  In  the  passen- 
ger compartment  from  the  heater. 

"  The  Act  defines  a  defect  to  Include  "any 


defect  In  performance,  construction,  compo- 
nents, or  materials  In  motor  vehicles  or  motor 
vehicle  equipment."  It  gives  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  the  authority  to  investigate 
a  defect  which  "relates  to  motor  vehicle 
safety."  The  Chevrolet  engine  mount  defect 
(IR^258)  concerns  the  "possibility  that  sep- 
arated motor  mount  may  allow  motor  to  lift, 
which  may  affect  throttle  linkage,  momen- 
tarily Increasing  throttle  opening,  possibly  to 
full  throttle."  The  separation  of  the  engine 
mount  Is  a  result  of  degradation  of  the  rub- 
ber which  allows  it  to  separate  from  the 
metal  plates  which  attach  to  the  frame  and 
engine  of  the  car. 

^Carbon  Monoxide  In  levels  as  low  as  50 
parts  per  million  Is  known  to  affect  both 
the  perception  and  motor  response. 

«  Panel  Evaluation  of  the  NHTSA  Approach 
to  the  1960-1963  Corvair  Handling  and  Sta- 
Wity,  General  Testing  Laboratories,  Inc., 
January  25,  1972,  p.  2. 

II.  Analysis  or  the  NHTSA's  Evaluation  or 
THE  1960-1963  Corvair  Handlino  and  Sta- 

BILITT 

The  NHTSA's  Evaluation  of  the  1960-1963 
Corvair  Handling  and  Stability '  is  not  an 
objective  technical  paper  assessing  all  of  the 
evidence  and  documentation  concerning  the 
handling  and  stability  of  the  early  Corvalr. 
The  report  selectively  discusses  primarily  the 
evidence  which  was  made  public  before  the 
release  of  the  Evaluation  In  July.  1972.  and 
then  presents  an  abridgement  of  the  Texas 
Transportation  Institute  report "  on  the 
NHTSA's  tests  of  the  handling  and  stability 
of  the  Corvalr  and  five  other  small  cars. 
Much  of  the  Important,  but  little  known 
evidence  concerning  the  Corvalr's  instability 
Is  simply  ignored  In  the  Evaluation. » 

The  major  evidence  discussed  in  the  Eval- 
uation, aside  from  the  TTI  test  report,  is  as 
follows : 

1.  Miscellaneous  Items  under  the  heading, 
"Analysis  of  General  Motors  Documents  and 
Related  Material."  Although  no  attribution  is 
given,  much  of  this  material  was  developed 
by  General  Motors  for  its  defense  of  the 
Corvalr.  both  against  lawsuits  and  at  the 
Michigan  State  Senate  hearings  of  February 
21.  1966.* 

2.  Two  reports  dated  October  and  Novem- 
ber, 1968,  by  John  Garrett  of  Cornell  Aero- 
nautical Laboratory  (CAL)  which  Include 
rollover  occurrence  data  In  selected  crashes 
on  rural  roads  In  Utah  and  New  Mexico." " 

3.  A  report,  dated  July.  1970.  by  Prof.  B.  J. 
Campbell  director  of  the  Highway  Safety  Re- 
search Center  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.'  The  primary  purpose  of  Camp- 
bell's report  was  to  show  injury  rates  in 
various  makes  and  models  of  cars  Involved  in 
standardized  crash  types.  Campbell's  data 
also  Include  some  statistics  on  the  frequency 
distribution  of  involvement  in  various  types 
of  crashes. 

4.  General  Motors  proving  ground  reports 
PG-15699'  and  PG-17103.»  given  partlc\ilar 
emphasis  because  Nader  had  brought  them 
to  public  attention  before  the  beginning  of 
the  NHTSA  Investigation.  Discussion  of  these 
proving  grcujid  reports  is  scant,  however. 
The  NHTSA  preferred  to  devote  most  of  this 
part  of  its  report  to  critiques  of  these  reports 
by  three  Independent  engineers '"  which  had 
been  forwarded  to  the  NHTSA  by  Nader.'' 

5.  Films  made  by  the  Ford  Motor  Company 
in  late  1959  which  show  a  comparison  of 
the  handling  characteristics  of  a  1960  Corvalr 
and  a  1960  Falcon.!^  with  an  analysis  of  the 
films  made  In  1971  by  Harley  Copp,  a  senior 
Ford  engineer.'-' 

Conspicuously  missing  from  the  NHTSA's 
Evaluation  Is  discussion  of  the  following 
relevant  materials  and  facts: 

1.  The  1970  report  from  the  Highway 
Safety  Research  Institute  of  the  University 
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of  Michigan  (HSRI)  prepared  under  contract 
for  the  NHTSA  concerning  vehicle  handling 
test  methods,"  The  methods  developed  by 
HSRI  under  this  contract  were  used  by  the 
NHTSA  in  its  Corvalr  handling  tests.  Omitted 
by  the  NHTSA  Is  any  reference  to  the  fact 
that  a  1961  Corvalr  was  one  of  the  test  vehi- 
cles used  in  the  HSRI  project,  and  that  In 
the  HSRI  tests  the  Corvalr  rolled  over  a  large 
number  of  times. 

2.  An  unpublished  update  of  the  earlier 
week  by  Campbell  In  which  the  data  base 
has  been  considerably  expanded." 

3  GM  proving  ground  report  PG-11106," 
completed  in  1959,  which  showed  that  a  1960 
model  Corvalr  could  be  rolled  In  a  J-turn  on 
smooth  pavement  at  a  speed  of  25  mph. 

According  to  the  NHTSA  report  Introduc- 
tion, the  analysis  of  all  documentary  evi- 
dence on  the  Corvalr  handling  and  stability 
took  place  In  less  than  foxu:  months  at  the 
end  of  1970.  (3)  (Page  references  to  the 
NHTSA  Evaluation  wUl  be  given  In  paren- 
theses in  the  text.)  Testing  of  the  Corvalr 
had  not  been  contemplated  until  Nader  wrote 
to  Secretary  Volpe  on  February  23,  1971," 
urging  that  It  be  done.  The  introduction  goes 
on  to  state  that  the  testing  was  completed 
on  JiUy  15,  1971,  (4)  a  full  year  before  the 
results  of  the  Investigation  were  made  pub- 
lic. No  explanation  Is  given  for  this  12-month 
delay. 

CHOICE    OF   TEST    METHODS 

The  discussion  of  the  evidence  considered 
begins  with  a  section  titled  "Current  State- 
of-the-Art."  Here,  the  NHTSA  report  states 
that  "Task  Performance  tests,  which  include 
the  driver-vehicle  Interface  were  ruled  out 
because  of  the  inability  to  quantitatively 
measure  the  driver  inputs  and  reactions." 
(7)  The  NHTSA  concedes  that  the  Input- 
response  tests  used  "had  never  been  vali- 
dated nor  had  they  been  correlated  with 
actual  driving  maneuvers."  (8)  They  were 
chosen  primarily  because  they  eliminated  the 
human  uncertainties  and  allowed  "accurate 
repetition  of  a  variety  of  steering  and  brak- 
ing control  inputs."  (8)  The  NHTSA  had 
contracted  the  development  of  the  HSRI 
input-response  handling  test  procedures  and 
equipment  as  a  part  of  Its  program  to  estab- 
lish a  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  for 
handling. 

Carl  Thelln,  a  former  GM  engineer,  said  In 
a  recent  letter  to  Clarence  Dltlow,'*  a  Nader 
associate: 

Apparently,  only  HSRI  and  the  DOT  are 
proponents  of  this  approach  to  evaluating 
automobile  handling.  Everyone  else  (this  Is 
probably  not  exactly  true,  but  close)  In- 
cluding me  and  GM  do  believe  that  the  han- 
dling picture  must  Include  a  normal  driver 
and  a  roadway  to  drive  upon. 

Similarly,  Harley  Copp.  Director  of  Engi- 
neering Technical  Services  Office  of  Ford's 
Product  Development  Group,  said  In  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee," 

The  test  methods  employed  by  NHTSA  are 
In  no  way  representative  of  those  used  by 
the  automotive  Industry  for  developing  and 
measuring  handling  stability  and  control- 
lability of  oiu"  products.  The  point  of  these 
statements  is  that  while  It  may  be  useful  to 
evaluate  vehicles  In  highly  Idealized  tests 
(cars  driven  by  machines  or  near  perfect  road 
surfaces)  as  was  done  by  the  NHTSA,  an  im- 
portant part  of  any  comprehensive  vehicle 
handling  test  program  should  be  to  operate 
the  vehicles  with  drivers  on  real  road  condi- 
tions. 

OVERSTEER   AND  UNDERSTEER 

The  beginning  of  the  discussion,  "Control 
Characteristics,"  displays  a  full  page  drawing 
which  purports  to  show  the  difference  be- 
tween oversteer  and  understeer.  (13)  Al- 
though no  attribution  is  given,  it  Is  obvi- 
ously copied  directly  from  GM's  testimony 
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before  the  Michigan  State  Senate  in  1966.-'<> 
The  Illustration,  and  the  accompanying  text 
"an  oversteerlng  vehicle  will  tend  to  gener- 
ate a  smaller  radius,  with  Increasing  lateral 
acceleration,  without  any  change  in  steer- 
ing angle."  (12)  are  fundamentally  mislead- 
ing In  Indicating  that  an  oversteerlng  vehi- 
cle which  Is  at  the  limit  of  control  wUl  leave 
the  road  toward  the  Inside  of  a  curve,  with 
the  vehicle  heading  In  Its  direction  of  travel. 
The  fact  Is  that  both  under-  and  over- 
steerlng vehicles  will  leave  a  roadway  with 
the  radius  of  the  path  of  the  center  of  grav- 
ity Increasing  (that  Is.  toward  the  outside 
of  a  curve)  when  they  exceed  their  limit  of 
control.  The  reason  Is  that  the  centrlpettd 
forces  generated  by  the  tires  are  not  large 
enough  to  continue  to  accelerate  the  vehicle 
toward  the  center  of  the  curve.  The  terms 
"understeer"  and  "oversteer"  Indicate  wheth- 
er the  front  or  rear  tires  will  have  greater 
side  slip  or  will  lose  traction  first.  The  un- 
dersteerlng  car  (typical  In  America  and  con- 
sidered desirable)  will  leave  the  roadway 
with  the  front  of  the  vehicle  leading.  Given 
a  stifflclent  unobstructed  path,  control  can 
be  re-established  by  either  reducing  the 
steering  angle  or  the  speed  of  the  vehicle  so 
that  the  front  tires  will  regain  traction. 

The  divergently  oversteerlng  car,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  leave  the  roadway  with  the 
rear  of  the  vehicle  overtaking  the  front, 
spinning  about  a  vertical  axis.  If  the  vehicle 
has  rotated  significantly.  It  will  lose  trac- 
tion entirely,  and  control  cannot  be  regained 
because  the  direction  the  car  Is  heading 
win  not  coincide  with  the  direction  of  the 
path  of  the  vehicle. 

The  oversteerlng  vehicle  Is  also  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  understeerlng  vehicle  be- 
cause of  the  likelihood  of  Its  turning  broad- 
side to  Its  direction  of  travel.  Regardless  of 
Its  Intrinsic  propensity  to  overturn,  the  like- 
lihood of  a  vehicle's  overturning  Is  consider- 
ably Increased  when  It  Is  traveling  sideways 
so  that  the  torques  which  wotild  overturn  It 
act  perpendicular  to  the  axis  about  which 
the  moment  of  Inertia  Is  smallest.  Oversteer 
Is  self -generating  In  that  once  a  vehicle  be- 
gins to  oversteer.  Its  lateral  acceleration 
(which  promotes  the  oversteer)  Is  Increased 
either  by  the  fact  that  the  curve  of  Its  path 
will  have  a  smaller  radius,  or  because  the 
vehicle  may  be  sliding  sideways. 

The  Corvalr  was  designed  to  understeer 
under  most  ordinary  circumstances  both  be- 
cause GM  engineers  believed  that  under- 
steer is  generally  desirable  and  to  make  the 
normal  handling  qualities  of  the  rear  engine 
Corvalr  as  similar  to  the  front  engine  GM 
cars  as  possible.  As  cornering  speeds  or  con- 
ditions become  more  severe  the  Corvalr  will 
begin  to  oversteer.  It  Is  the  occurrence  of  this 
transition  which  Is  often  blamed  for  the 
handling  difficulties  of  the  Corvalr. 

THE    DRIVERS    REACTIONS 

The  NHTSA  report  states  (as  did  the  draft 
of  the  letter  to  Corvalr  owners)  that,  "Driv- 
ers, though  they  may  not  be  aware  of  their 
actions  do  correct  for  these  phenomena  [ve- 
hicle over-  and  understeer]  In  everyday 
usage  of  their  vehicles."  (14)  No  reference  is 
given  for  this  statement,  nor  Is  it  stated  un- 
der what  conditions  It  Is  true.  In  fact,  the 
statement  Is  a  tautology,  being  accurate  only 
\mder  the  conditions  In  which  drivers  nor- 
mally retain  control  of  their  vehicles.  The 
statement  has  no  particular  value  without 
some  very  careful  experimental  work  to  de- 
fine the  limits  of  Its  validity  for  drivers  In  a 
Corvalr.  To  make  that  statement  to  Corvalr 
owners  Is  tantamount  to  guaranteeing  that 
they  will  never  lose  control  of  their  cars,  a 
fact  disproved  dally  on  the  highways. 

The  NHTSA  discussion  of  the  tolerance 
limits  of  drivers  to  lateral  accelerations 
which  may  occur  In  their  driving  Is  equally 
simplistic.  Loss  of  vehicle  control  on  an  In- 
cldent-per-mlle  traveled  basis  Is  very  rare, 
even  In  an  early  Corvalr."  It  Is  precisely  the 


unexpected,  though  not  necessarily  unusual, 
condition — a  defect  In  the  road  or  vehicle, 
a  heavy  crosswlnd,  an  Impaired  driver,  or  an 
unusual  traffic  situation — which  will  lead  to 
a  crash.  Under  these  conditions,  the  be- 
havior of  ordinary  drivers  under  ordinary 
conditions  simply  does  not  apply  to  Corvalr 
drivers  in  emergency  conditions.  Further- 
more, the  "basic  research  conducted  by  Gen- 
eral Motors  [which]  has  established  that  a 
driver,  characteristically,  when  confronted 
with  an  unexpected  obstacle,  will  not  at- 
tempt evasive  maneuvers  which  will  require 
lateral  accelerations  In  excess  of  about 
0.3  g,"(14)  refers  to  people  driving  conven- 
tional front  engine  vehicles.  A  driver  In  a 
Corvalr  may  make  a  steering  correction  In 
an  emergency  condition  which.  If  made  In  an 
ordinary  vehicle,  would  not  cause  the  ve- 
hicle's lateral  acceleration  to  exceed  0.3  g, 
but  which  might  cause  the  Corvalr  to  go 
completely  out  of  control. 

The  NHTSA's  analysis  also  ignores  the  fact 
that  the  lateral  acceleration  experienced  by 
a  driver  may  not  be  directly  related  to  the 
lateral  forces  which  are  generated  instan- 
taneously by  the  vehicle's  tires.  The  report 
by  the  NHTSA  states  that  "It  also  was  ob- 
served In  GM  films  and  reported  on  at  least 
one  road  test  (Autocar.  January  6,  1961) 
that  wheel  hop  (patter)  occurs  prior  to  In- 
cipient vehicle  breakaway,  at  which  tiu-.e 
the  Corvalr  can  still  be  controlled,  mdlcat- 
Ing  that  discernible  warning  Is  given  to  the 
driver  prior  to  the  limit  of  control  (19) 
There  Is  no  Indication  in  the  NHTSA  report 
that  the  driver  Is  able  to  feel  or  hear  the 
wheel  "patter."  The  allegation  that  such 
warning  Is  given  Is  directly  contradicted  in  a 
1960  paper  by  Charles  Rubly,"  a  OM  en- 
gineer. Rubly's  paper  shows  that  lateral  front 
seat  frame  motion  induced  by  vertical  wheel 
tramp  In  the  Corvalr  Is  considerably  re- 
duced compared  to  other  cars  of  the  period 
so  that  the  driver  of  a  Corvalr  Is.  to  a  large 
extent.  Insulated  from  feeling  the  wheel  mo- 
tion. There  Is  also  no  mention  of  wheel 
hop  having  occurred  In  the  NHTSA's  tests 
of  the  Corvalr. 
On  the  same  subject.  Mr.  Copp  notes: 
•■.  .  .  On  these  real  world  undulattag  roads 
the  total  vehicle  lateral  G  forces  are  much 
lower  than  the  transient  and  Instantaneous 
lateral  loads  which  are  constantly  developed 
between  the  tires  and  the  road.  Therefore, 
with  most  suspension  systems  running  on 
undulating  blacktop  the  total  vehicle  g  loads 
are  often  very  low  while  Instantaneous  G 
forces  between  the  tires  and  road  are  near  the 
critical  point  due  to  suspension  system  ab- 
sorption of  the  undulations,  bumps  and 
changes  In  road  camber."  " 

ACCIDENT  DATA THE  CORVAIR  IN  THE  REAL 

WORLD 

The  NHTSA'S  discussion  of  Corvalr  roll- 
over rates  is  confusing  because  It  includes 
three  analyses  of  accident  statistics  which 
show  two  completely  different  aspects  of  the 
question  of  Corvalrs  handling  and  stability 
dangers. 

The  data  In  the  Garrett  study  of  rollover 
accidents  carried  out  at  Cornell  Aeronautical 
Laboratory  (CAL)"  are  probably  a  subset  of 
the  data  used  in  Garrett's  CAL  Volkswagen 
study  »  (8749  vehicles  in  the  former,  and 
45,523  In  the  latter) .  There  was  considerable 
selection  In  this  data  In  that  It  includes  only 
rural  crashes  In  which  there  was  personal  In- 
Jury.  The  rollover  rate  Is  also  listed  only  as  a 
percentage  of  these  crashes,  and  not  as  a 
function  of  vehlcle-mlles  traveled  In  the  par- 
ticular make  or  group.  The  CAL  data  are 
therefore  not  an  Indication  of  the  effect  of 
the  Corvalr's  handling  and  stability  on  its 
likelihood  of  becoming  Involved  in  a  crash, 
but  rather  are  primarily  an  Indication  of  its 
rollover  Instability  when  the  Corvalr  is  out 
of  control  during  a  crash.  It  Is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  Corvalr  did  not  compare  un- 
favorably In  this  tabulation  because  of  Its 
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low  center  of  gravity.  Piirther,  th( 
of  the  data  by  the  inclusion  of  ar 
minant   number   of    1964   and   late 
makes  the  data  Invalid  for  an 
Just  the  1963  and  earlier  models  w(lch 
a  serious  handling  deflclency.  For 
If  the  approximately   twenty  percent 
1963  Corvalrs  In  the  CAL  study  had 
rate  half  of  that  of  the  pre-1964  m^els 
overall  rate  of  rollover  for  all  Corv 
be  reduced  by   10%   from  the  ratt 
pre-1964  Corvalrs. 

Rollover  is  not  necessarily  the  bes' 
of  a  vehicle's  handling  and  stablll  y 
event.  Rollover  Is  usually  preceded 
of  control  which  means  that  the  ve|ilcle 
turn  at  least  partially  sideways 
turning.    North    Carolina's 
Campbell's  data*  are  more  dlrectlr 
tlve  of  the  handling  and  stability 
which    the   Corvalr   and   other 
swing  axle  cars  have  since  It  directly 
ures  the  Incidence  of  crashes  which 
likely  to   be  due   to  handling  defects. 
NHTSA  dismissed  this  data  by  notU  ig 
included  crashes  In  which  there  wjre 
outs,    excessive    speed,    and    Imp 
ers.  (32)  The  NHTSA "s  Multldlsclplii^ary 
dent    Investigations    have    shown 
tually  all  crashes  result  from  severil 
including  read  and  traffic  conditions 
error,  and  vehicle  design.  A  vehicle 
defect  will  generally  be  exposed  in 
gency  situation  brought  on  by  oth^r 
In  which  a  non-defective  vehicle 
kept  or  brought  back  under  contrbl 
ously  If  all  cars  were  kept  In  excellent 
dltlon,  and  all  drivers  were  comple 
and  well  trained  and  operated  theli 
In  a  sensible  manner,  and  all  road 
were  reasonably  good,  the  serious 
rate  would  be  reduced  to  a  very 
tlon  of  v,?hat  It  Is,  regardless  of 
of  motor  vehicles  within  fairly  wl(Je 
What  Professor  Campbell's  data 
given  normal  range  of  operating 
the  early  Corvalr   will   leave   the 
crash,  for  whatever  reason,  slgnlficaitly 
often  than  typical  cars  of  the  perfod 
thermore.    Professor    Campbell's 
(which  the  NHTSA  failed  to  obtal 
that  the  involvement  rate  In  slngl^ 
crashes  of  the  1964  Corvalr  (with 
Improvements)  Is  much  nearer  the 
its    contempKDrarles    than    Is    the 
previous  Corvalrs.  A  similar  trend 
by  Professor  Campbell   in  the  dat£ 
Volkswagen  sedan  over  the  several 
modest  improvement  of  Its  rear 
system  (1967-1969  models)  which 
lar  '■)  the  evolution  of  the  Corvalr 
slon. 

CM'S   PBOVIKO    GROUND   TESTS 
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The  next  section  of  the  NHTSA 
devoted    to   "Analysis   of   Documenlts 
mented  on  by  Engineers  Cited  by  Mj  . 
Cited  in  this  section  are  the  GM 
15699  and  PG-17103    (which  had 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Nader's  September  4.  1970.  letter 
Job  numbers  PG  Job  No.  032127  an( 
No.  032307 ) ;  -"  comments  on  these  n 
three  engineers,  Ralph  Smith,  Albei|t 
and  Dim! try  Sergay  (submitted  wi 
December  15.  1970,  letters);  and  a 
the    Ford    Motor   Company    showlnb 
comparison  tests  of  a  1960  model 
a  1960  Corvalr,  done  In  late  1959, 
ments  on  the  film  by  Harley  Copp 
Senator  Magnuson  In  1971. 

The  NHTSA  showed  Its  willingness 
cept    GM's    unsupported    claims 
15699  and  PO-17ld3  are  not  relevaiit 
agency's    Inquiry.    The    agency's 
states,  "because  of  the  nature  and 
of  these  |GM|  development  tests 
not  representative  of  the  practical 
environment,  these  tests  should  noi 
ably  be  Interpreted  to  conclude 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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1963  Corvalr  Is  [sic]  susceptible  to  rollover 
at  low  speeds  on  a  flat  surface  In  the  normal 
driving  environment."  (35) 

Rollovers  occurred  In  these  tests  at  speeds 
as  low  as  28  mph.  The  "practical"  or  "normal 
driving  environment"  Is  left  conveniently  un- 
defined. Given  the  NHTSA's  attitude  toward 
the  GM  tests.  It  Is  curious  that  they  chose 
to  conduct  their  own  tests  using  automatic 
driving  equipment  in  Input-response  tests, 
since  such  tests  must  be  even  ftu^her  from 
the  "practical"  and  "normal  driving  environ- 
ment" than  are  the  GM  tests. 

General  Motors  had  fotuid,  In  proving 
ground  test  PG-in06  that  the  Corvalr  lacked 
stability  In  emergency  maneuvers  (In  a  25 
mph  J-turn,  the  Corvalr  rolled  on  to  Its 
side).  As  a  result  of  GM's  concern  for  the 
Corvalr's  propensity  for  rollover  In  J-turns 
between  25  and  40  mph,  they  requested  two 
test  series  be  carried  out  at  the  GM  proving 
ground,  each  designed  to  find  the  su^enslon 
modifications  necessary  to  Improve  the  Cor- 
valrs deficient  roll  stability.  The  changes  in 
the  suspension  of  the  1964  model  Corvalr 
"made  the  dynamic  stability  characteristics 
acceptable  for  several  different  test  condi- 
tions." (emphasis  added]  The  Implication  of 
this  statement  Is  that  the  "dynamic  stability" 
of  the  earlier  Corvalr  was  less  than  "accept- 
able." Taken  together,  the  three  test  reports 
constitute  evidence,  produced  by  GM  Itself, 
of  serious  deficiencies  In  the  (Corvalr's 
handling  stability.  The  fact  that  GM's  tests 
showed  the  Corvalr  to  have  a  handling  Insta- 
bility should  create  a  presumption  of  that 
defectiveness  which  the  NHTSA  should  have 
directly  attempted  to  rebut  before  render- 
ing Its  conclusion. 

In  the  NHTSA  analysis  of  the  GM  tests,  a 
particular  point  Is  made  of  the  fact  that 
"The  center  of  gravity  had  been  shifted  up- 
ward and  rearward  as  a  result  of  these  modi- 
fications to  the  vehicle  (Installation  of  a  roll 
bar,  removal  of  some  glass  and  the  rear  seat, 
and  minor  body  modifications  In  the  GM  test 
Corvalr]."  (36)  The  tot^l  shift  of  the  center 
of  gravity  of  the  GM  proving  ground  Corvalr 
was  about  two  Inches.  The  NHTSA's  real  con- 
cern for  the  ImpKjrtance  of  the  position  of  the 
center  of  gravity  In  handling  tests  Is  Illus- 
trated bv  the  fact  that  It  was  never  measured 
on  the  NHTSA's  test  car.»  The  NHTSA  engi- 
neers made  a  belated  effort  to  measure  the 
center  of  gravity  on  their  car  at  TTI,  but 
failed.  

The  statement  Is  made  by  the  NHTSA  that 
"other  American  vehicles  can  also  be  made 
to  roll  over  on  flat  surfaces."  (37)  This  state- 
ment has  been  shown  to  be  true  only  In  a 
very  few  special  cases,  and  Ignores  the  cru- 
cial issue:  what  Is  the  severity  of  conditions 
required  before  a  conventional  car  will  over- 
turn (If  In  fact  It  will  roll  under  any  set  of 
conditions)  compared  with  the  relatively 
normal  conditions  under  which  a  Corvalr  will 
roll?  The  HSRI  test  Corvalr,  for  example, 
consistently  rolled  In  the  drastic  steer-drr.s- 
tlc  brake  maneuver,  while  none  of  the  other 
vehicles  In  their  1970  tests  (Including  a  1967 
Ford  Station  Wagon)  would  roll  under  any 
set  of  conditions." 

GM's  own  tests  confirm  the  relative  lack 
of  roll  resistance  of  the  Corvalr.  Their  re- 
port. PG-15699.  states: 

"A  rollover  occurred  In  nine  of  the  ten 
Corvalr  suspension  modifications  .  .  ,  Anal- 
ogous to  the  Corvalr  Roll-Over  Stability  Eval- 
uation Test  Series,  tests  were  performed  on 
a  production  1961  Chevrolet  4-door  sedan. 
Eight  trial  runs  were  made  with  Instrumen- 
tation and  two  more  were  made  without  the 
maneuverability  handicap  of  the  Instrument 
cables  and  Instrument   van.    (30) 

THI   FORD    FILM 

After  devoting  only  one  page  to  a  direct 
discussion  of  only  two  of  GM's  many  proving 
ground  tests  and  five  pages  to  rebutting  the 
opinions  of  three  engineers  on  these  two 
reports,  thirteen  pages  of  the  NHTSA  report 
are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  single  Ford 
Motor  Company  submission,  the  existence  of 


which  was  suppressed  vmtll  a  Ford  executive 
Harley  Copp,  revealed  It  In  June,  1971.  The 
film  shows  a  handling  test  comparison  be- 
tween a  I960  Ford  Falcon  and  a  1960  Chevro- 
let Corvalr.  In  this  section  of  the  Evaluation, 
the  NHTSA  disputes  the  validity  of  these 
tests  which  show  the  inferiority  of  the  Cor- 
valr compared  to  the  Falcon  In  handling 
characteristics.  The  NHTSA  claim  Is  that  the 
driver  of  the  Corvalr  contrived  to  throw  the 
Corvalr  out  of  control. 

There  Is  considerable  controversy  sur- 
rounding the  Ford  films.  Intlally,  when  asked 
about  the  films.  W.  A.  McConnell,  Director  of 
the  Product  Test  Operations  Office,  Product 
Development  Group  of  Ford  Motor  Company, 
wrote  to  Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee : 

"We  believe  these  tests  were  performed 
objectively.  In  this  connection,  we  discussed 
the  film  with  the  drivers  of  both  vehicles  who 
stated  that  the  tests  were  performed  to  the 
best  of  their  ability."  « 

As  a  result  of  the  NHTSA  report,  however. 
Ford  purchased  a  used  1961  Corvalr  and  re- 
peated the  tests.  In  the  new  test  series,  the 
driver  "had  no  difficulty  in  negotiating  the 
turns  at  the  speeds  set  forth  In  the  Safety 
Administration  report  which  were  apparently 
the  speeds  used  In  the  1959  film."  ="  However, 
m  a  second  letter  from  McConnell  to  Sena- 
tor Magnuson,  It  Is  noted: 

"The  person  who  directed  the  [1959  Pal- 
con-Corvalr]  test  and  the  drivers  continue 
to  maintain  that  the  cars  were  driven  to 
the  best  of  the  drivers'  ability  and  they  deny 
that  any  Improper  steering  in-put  Into  the 
Corvalr  was  Involved."  *> 

The  letter  goes  on : 

"Thus,  there  seems  to  be  a  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  1959  film  and  certain  tests  of  the 
Corvalr  this  year.  This  perhaps  could  be 
explained  by  the  use  of  different  cars,  differ- 
ent track  surfacing,  different  drivers  and  all 
the  other  circumstances  that  could  vary  over 
a  13  year  period." 

Ford  also  conducted  at  least  tv.o  other  test 
series  which  Included  a  Con'alr,  In  1966  and 
In  1968.  The  ability  of  these  lane  change  and 
obstacle  avoidance  tests  to  detect  vehicles 
with  unacceptable  handling  qualities  was  ap- 
parently checked  by  vising  the  Corvalr  as  a 
vehicle  which  was  below  the  standards  con- 
sidered acceptable  by  the  Ford  engineers  for 
vehicle  handling. 

The  Issue  of  the  validity  of  the  1959  Ford 
tests  cannot  be  resolved  without  a  consider- 
ably more  detailed  and  careful  Investigation, 
including  an  attempt  to  determine  the  exact 
condition  of  the  test  track  In  1959,  and  an 
attempt  to  replicate  more  exactly  the  1960 
model  Corvalr  equipped  with  tires  bulft  to 
1959  specifications.  No  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  effect  of  changes  In  tire  tech- 
nology between  1959  and  1971,  the  year  the 
tires  used  In  the  Corvalr  Investigation  were 
purchased. 

It  Is  not  necessary,  however,  to  determine 
the  validity  of  the  1959  Ford  tests  In  order  to 
draw  some  conclusions  as  to  their  value  In 
the  determination  of  the  question  of  defect  ^ 
In  the  early  Corvalr.  The  commentary  given 
following  the  first  showing  of  the  film  to 
Ford's  Executive  Committee  on  October  1, 
1959,  states: 

"The  lack  of  extreme  cornering  ability  Is 
not  a  significant  pr<kluct  disadvantage  In  It- 
self. Of  much  greater  significance  In  the 
preceding  film  has  been  the  difficulty  experi- 
enced by  the  Corvalr  driver  In  re-establishing 
control  over  his  vehicle  once  It  had  been  lost. 
This  Is  Indicative  of  a  lack  of  stability  which 
Is  more  likely  to  be  encountered  by  the  aver- 
age driver  under  average  conditions  and  thU 
condition  Is  deemed  to  be  K^elgnlflcani  prod- 
uct disadvantage. 

"The  Corvalr  with  its  rear  heavy  weight 
distribution  shows  a  marked  instability  un- 
der conditions  of  severe  cornering  and  in 
passing.  While  the  driver  will  not  encounter 
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difficulty  under  most  normal  driving  condi- 
tions, there  are  frequently  encountered  emer- 
gency conditions  such  as  slippery  pavement 
or  emergency  maneuvers  In  which  the  driver 
cannot  maintain  control  of  the  vehicle." 

THB    NHTSA's   COBVAIR   TESTS   AT  TTI 

The  abridged  version  of  the  TTI  test  re- 
port which  appears  In  the  NHTSA's  Evalua- 
tion refiects  many  of  the  deficiencies  of  the 
complete  TTI  report.  The  discussion  of  the 
test  equipment  used  at  TTI  was  limited  to 
noting  that  the  tests  were  of  the  "Input- 
response"  type,  and  that  the  "test  procediu-es 
employed  in  this  program  were  defined  by 
NHTSA  although  they  were  closely  related 
to  methods  previously  developed  and  used  at 
the  HSRI." 

The  discussion  of  the  modifications  to  the 
vehicles  as  they  were  brought  "up  to  the 
manufacturer's  specifications  In  accordance 
with  Its  Individual  service  manuals,"  Is  equal- 
ly unlnformatlve.  Fjr  example,  the  total  dis- 
cussion of  the  choice  of  tires  for  use  In  the 
testing  program  Is  as  follows: 

"The  tires  used  In  the  test  program  were 
as  close  to  the  original  O.E.M.  specifications 
(size,  manufacturer,  tread  design,  and  ma- 
terials) as  possible.  The  correct  tire  sizes  in 
the  present-day  line  and  materials  were 
found  for  all  the  cars  except  the  Renault." 

Tire  technology  has  advanced  considerably 
since  1959.  Both  two  and  four  ply  tires  were 
were  used  on  the  Corvalr  between  1959  and 
1963,  and  various  tread  compounds  and 
sldewall  constructions  were  used.  While  It 
Is  true  that  most  of  the  Covalrs  on  the  roads 
today  will  have  recently  built  tires,  the  as- 
sessment of  much  of  the  evidence  from  the 
past  requires  a  detailed  understanding  of 
the  differences  between  the  original  equip- 
ment tires  of  the  Corvalr  from  1959  through 
1963  and  the  tires  used  in  the  NHTSA  tests 
at  TTI  so  that  It  can  be  determined  whether 
the  deficiencies  In  the  Corvalr's  handling  and 
stability  have  been  at  least  partially  correct- 
ed by  improvements  in  modem  tires. 

CONCLUSIONS 

A  major  deficiency  In  the  NHTSA  Corvalr 
Investigation  Is  that  it  was  conducted  In  a 
completely  ad  hoc  manner.  Belatedly  opened 
at  the  Insistence  of  Ralph  Nader,  It  was  even 
more  belatedly  expanded  to  Include  actual 
vehicle  testing  for  the  same  six  months  later. 
The  NHTSA  engineers  apparently  never 
formulated  a  program  for  the  investigation, 
never  critically  analyzed  the  General  Motors 
propaganda  and  theses,  and  never  developed 
any  criteria  for  determining  either  the 
v/elght  of  evidence  In  the  Investigation  nor 
the  standards  against  which  a  finding  would 
be  made. 

Overall,  the  NHTSA's  Corvalr  Evaluation 
selectively  highlights  materials  which  sup- 
port Its  apparently  preconceived  findings. 
Considerable  weight  Is  given  to  GM's  Cor- 
valr submissions  and  explanations  first  pub- 
licized In  the  1966  Michigan  Senate  hearings 
and  to  the  materials  prepared  for  GM's  de- 
fense In  product  liability  litigation.  GM's 
Internal  working  research,  (proving  ground 
reports  PG-11106,  PG-15699,  and  PQ-17103) 
aimed  at  discovering  and  eliminating  the 
handling  stability  deficiencies  In  the  Corvalr, 
showed  the  serious  problems  In  the  Corvalr's 
handling  and  stability.  But  these  reports 
were  Ignored  or  dismissed  by  the  NHTSA  as 
Irrelevant.  Similarly,  the  most  comprehen- 
sive accident  investigation  work  on  Involve- 
ment rates  of  particular  makes  and  models 
(by  B.  J.  Campbell  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina)  was  also  Ignored  in  favor  of  an  old- 
er and  more  limited  study  of  questionable 
relevance. 

The  NHTSA  approved  the  HSRI  study 
which  showed  slgnlficlant  handling  and  sta- 
bility problems  with  the  Corvalr  by  Imitat- 
ing Its  procedures  In  their  tests  at  TTI  but 
then  simply  Ignored  the  dissimilar  and  di- 
vergent findings  of  the  HSRI  completely  In 
Its  Evaluation. 


The  NHTSA  had  an  lnte*«st  in  the  outcome 
of  the  Corvalr  Investigation.  The  NHTSA  was 
dependent  on  the  good  wUl  of  General  Motors 
to  support  the  agency's  passive  restraint  and 
Experimental  Safety  Vehicle  programs.  GM 
was  the  only  major  auto  company  which  did 
not  overtly  oppose  the  NHTSA's  passive  occu- 
pant restraint  regulation,  motor  vehicle  safe- 
ty standard  208,  by  not  Joining  the  other 
manufacturers  in  a  suit  to  delay  Its  im- 
plementation. The  NHTSA  was  also  aware 
that  a  finding  of  a  defect  In  the  Corvalr 
handling  and  stability  could  require  a  sim- 
ilar finding  for  the  Volkswagen  Beetle,  the 
Renault  Dauphlne,  and  several  other  ve- 
hicles. Such  a  finding  would  have  led  to 
demands  for  the  recall  of  between  one  and 
two  million  vehicles  at  a  cost  which  could 
approach  $100  million. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  agency  ignored 
serious  confilcts  of  interest  among  Individ- 
uals with  a  direct  responsibility  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  Investigation  and  Its  review. 
Yet  the  NHTSA  was  not  so  oblivious  to  po- 
tential conflict  of  Interest  to  allow  it 
when  there  might  have  been  a  protest  from 
General  Motors.  There  appears  to  have  been 
a  substantial  gap  between  the  level  of  train- 
ing and  competency  of  the  NHTSA  and  Texas 
Transportation  Institute  engineers  and  tech- 
nicians and  the  expertise  required  to  under- 
stand the  subtleties  of  the  questions  Involved 
Ui  the  Investigation.  This  was  especially  true 
m  the  fact  of  the  massive  amount  of  material 
varying  widely  In  relevance  and  veracity, 
and  the  major  pressures  being  brought  to 
bear  on  the  Investigation  from  all  sides.  Re- 
markably, none  of  the  engineers  Involved  In 
the  project  had  either  specialized  training 
In  vehicle  handling,  nor  were  any  of  them 
recognized  experts  in  the  field. 

As  documentation  for  the  level  of  care 
exercised  In  the  expenditure  of  nearly  a  mll- 
liou  dollars  of  public  money,  the  NHTSA 
Evaluation  demonstrates  considerable  In- 
competence as  well  as  misplaced  priorities. 
For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  Highway 
Safety  Research  Institute's  Vehicle  Handling 
Test  Procediures,  completed  In  1970,  included 
the  development  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  test  equipment  as  well  as  tl:e  test  proce- 
dures. The  cost  of  the  HSRI  contract  was 
$193,065.  The  Texas  Transportation  Insti- 
tute's tests  did  not  require  any  significant 
development  of  equipment  or  procedures, 
was  supervised  by  no  less  than  six  NHTSA 
engineers  who  also  participated  in  the  test- 
lug,  and  cost  the  American  public  $271,163. 

FOOTNOTES 

i  Evaluation  of  the  1960-1963  Corvair  Han- 
dling and  StaUlity,  National  Highway  Traf- 
fic Safety  Administration,  Department  of 
Transportation,  July,  1972,  p.  3. 

'Input  Response  Tests  of  Selected  Small 
Passenger  Cars,  Texas  Transportation  In- 
stitute. Texas  A  &  M  Research  Foundation, 
CoUege  Station,  Texas.  November.  1971. 

»A  list  of  GM  submitted  documents  and 
films  Is  a  part  of  the  public  file  for  IR-279, 
which  Is  available  In  the  Technical  Reference 
Division,  NHTSA,  Rm  5108  Na.sslf  Building, 
400  7th  Street,  SW,  Washington,  D.C.  20590. 

♦  "Statements  by  Ge.neral  Motors  Corp.  be- 
fore the  Michigan  Senate  Highway  Commit- 
tee (Including  Discussion  of  1960-1983  Model 
Corvalr)"  General  Motors  Corp..  Lansing, 
Michigan,  February  21,  1966,  p.  15. 

» Garrett,  John  W.,  "A  Study  of  Rollover 
In  Rural  United  States  Automobile  Acci- 
dents." Automotive  Accident  Crash  Injury 
Research,  Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory, 
Inc.,  In  the  Twelfth  Stapp  Car  Crash  Con- 
ference, October,  1968. 

•Garrett,  John  W.,  and  Arthur  Stern,  "A 
Study  of  Volkswagen  Accidents  in  the 
United  States,"  ACIR,  Cornell  Aeronautical 
Laboratory,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  New  York,  Novem- 
ber, 1968. 

'Campbell,  B.  J„  Driver  Injury  in  Auto- 
mobile   Accidents    Involving    Certain    Car 


Models,  Highway  Safety  Research  Center, 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 
JUly,  1970. 

•  Heurteblse,  B.,  "Rollover  Stability  Evalua- 
tion of  Various  Corvalr  Suspension  Systems," 
GM  Proving  Ground  Report  PG-15699, 
June  14.  1963. 

•Culver.  C.  C,  "Corvair  Dynamic  Stability 
Tests  for  Chevrolet  Motor  Division,"  GM 
Proving  Ground  Report  PO-17103,  March  30, 
1964. 

"Statement  by  Ralph  Smith  in  response 
to  questions  from  Ralph  Nader  about  the 
implications  of  GM  Proving  Ground  tests  of 
the  Corvalr  rollover  propensity,  PG-15699  and 
PO-17103.  Statement  by  Albert  G.  Fonda 
and  Dlmltry  Sergay,  In  response  to  ques- 
tions from  Ralph  Nader  concerning  PG- 
15699  and  Pa-17103. 

"  Letter  from  Ralph  Nader  to  Secretary  of 
Transportation  John  A.  Volpe  dated  Decem- 
ber 15,  1970. 

u"1960  Falcon-Corvalr  Handling  Compari- 
son (film),  Ford  Motor  Co.,  October.  1959. 

"  Copp,  H.  F.,  "Falcon  Vs.  Corvair  Handling, 
Film  Analysis  Quantification  of  HandUng 
Comparisons,"  July  26,  1971. 

"  Dugoff,  Howard,  R.  D.  Ervln,  and  Leonard 
Segel.  Vehicle  Handling  Test  Procedures, 
Hlghwray  Safety  Research  Institute,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 
November.  1970. 

"  Private  communication  between  Prof. 
Campbell  and  the  author.  The  data  show 
the  crash  rate  of  various  makes  and  models 
of  automobiles  operating  In  North  Carolina 
as  a  function  of  vehicle  miles  traveled. 

"General  Motors  Proving  Ground  Report 
PG-11106  dated  June.  1959. 

"Letter  from  Ralph  Nader  to  Secretary 
Volpe  date  February  23.  1971. 

"  Letter  from  Carl  Thelln  to  Clarence  Dlt- 
low  dated  July  31.  1972. 

"  Copp,  Hariey,  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
Hearings  on  Oversight:  Auto  Safety,  July  25, 
1972. 

«>  General  Motors,  "Statements  by  General 
Motors  Corp.  before  the  Michigan  Senate 
Highway  Committee."  p.  15. 

^  Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  Cmwim- 
latire  Regulatory  Effects  on  the  Cost  of  Auto- 
motive Transportation  (RECAT),  February 
28,  1972,  p.  II-A2.  The  mean  time  between 
vehicle  crashes  of  any  kind  In  the  U.S.  Is 
about  four  years.  No  specific  figures  are 
available  for  the  Corvalr. 

-  Rubly,  Charles  M.,  "Suspensions  from  the 
Ground  Up,"  Chevrolet  Motor  Division.  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corp..  for  Presentation  to  the 
SAE  National  Automobile  Week.  Detroit. 
Michigan,  March  15-17. 1960. 

=>  Copp,  Harley.  Te«;tImony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee,  op.  clt. 
>«  Oarrett.op.  clt. 

=  Garrett  and  Stem.  op.  clt.  Cornell  Aero- 
nautical L.'.'ooratory  ha?.  In  its  Trrmsportatlon 
Research  Section,  an  Accident  Research  Sec- 
tion which  Is  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Garrett.  They  have  only  one  data  bank  for 
the  large  scale  collection  of  crash  statistics. 
and  the  two  reports  were  issvied  within  a 
month  of  each  other. 
»  Campbell,  op.  clt. 

»?  Letter  from  Ralph  Nader  to  Secretary 
Volpe  dated  September  4,  1970. 

"Texas  Transportation  Institute,  op.  clt., 
p.  21. 

» Dugoff,  Ervln.  and  Segel.  op.  clt.  The 
NHTSA  further  notes  In  the  Ei'aluatiov  (  57) . 
"As  In  the  case  of  the  Corvalr.  a  considerable 
amount  of  effort  Is  required  to  achieve  roll- 
over and  It  Is  difficult  to  repeat."  This  state- 
ment Is  contradicted  by  the  HSRI  Vehicle 
Handling  Test  Procedures,  which  states,  "the 
positive  Identification  of  a  single  limit  re- 
sponse point  (a  set  of  conditions  under  which 
rollover  would  take  place]  Is  considered  ade- 
quate demonstration  of  the  dlscrlminatori- 
power  of  this  unique  test  pr(5cedure." 
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»"  GM.  PG- 15699.  p.  2. 

^'  Letter  from   W.  A.   McConnell. 
Product  Test  Operations  Office.  Product 
velopment  Group.  Ford  Motor  Com  y. 
Senator    Warre  i    O.    Magiuson 
Committee  or.  Commerce  dated  April 
J  Letter  fram  W.  A.  McConr.ell  to 
Warren    O.    Magnuson    dat3d 
1972. 

'■Ibid. 

**  Cjpp.  Harley,  "Falcon  Vs.  CorvalJ  C-r^alr 
Hardllng,  ..."  p.  1. 
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III.  A  Comparison  Between  the  HfeHI  and 
TTI  Tests  of  the  1960-1963  Icorvair 
Handling  and  Stability 
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The  tests  carried  out  by  the  Texa  i 
portatlon  Institute  '  (TTI)   under 
tion  of  the  National  Highway  Tra;: 
Administration  (NHTSA)  were  modefed 
and  used  much  of  the  same  equlpm  >nt 
was    developed    by    the    Michigan 
Safety  Research   Institute    (HSRI) 
contract   on    Vehicle   Handling   Tes\ 
dures?  The   primary   difference    in 
tests  relative  to  the  Corvair,  was 
used   a  lightly  loaded   1961    Corvali 
while  the  TTI  test  vehicle  was  heavil  j 
1963  Corvair  sedan.  Although  there 
differences  between  the  1961  and 
Corvatrs,'  the  most  Important 
the   two   vehicles   tested   was   the 
GM  has  testified  that  there  are  no  s 
differences  in  the  handling  and  s 
any  of  the  1960-1963  Corvairs.  The 
of  the  Corvair  rear  susjienslon  is  si^h 
adding  the  equivalent  of  six 
their  luggage  as  weis  done  at  TTI  w 
the  rear  suspension  at  least  two  inches 
its  unloaded  state,  and  will  deflect  t 
suspension  even  more.'*  The  result  is 
rear  wheels  will  be  decambered 
(that  is,  they  will  lean  inward  at  this 
an  angle  of  5°  from  the  vertical) 
slderably  better  lateral  rear  wheel 
The  added  weight  also  lowers  the 
gravity,  the  rear  roll  center,  and  Inci 
lateral  force  required  for  significant 
the  rear  of  the  vehicle  (Jacking). 

(  Editor's  Note. — The  omitted  here 
able  in  subcommittee  files.] 

These  effects  are  best  Illustrated 
paring  the  results  of  the  rapid  extremje 
ing  tests  carried  out  both  at  HSRI 
In  this  test,  the  vehicle  is  driven  In  a 
line  at  30  mph.  The  accelerator  is 
and   simultaneously,   the  steering 
turned  through  a  predetermined  an 
produces  something  like  a  "J"  turn. 

In  the  HSRI  tests,  the  steering 
Initially   turned   through   an   angle 
and  In  successive  tests  to  greater  a 
Increments    of   22'.   According   to 
Leonard  Segel,  one  of  the  Investlga 
the  HSRI  contract,  between  the  ruis 
the  steering  wheel  turned  to  129' 
"Inlot  only  was  there  an  abrupt 
the  character  of  the  response,  there 
a  marked  Increase  In  the  peak  valu 
lateral  acceleration  that  was  achlevejd 
HSRI  data  show  that  the  peak  lateral 
celeration   increased   from   .47   to   .7J 
the  acceleration  of  gravity  when 
steering  angle  Increased  from  120^ 
(a  small  change  In  the  position  of 
Ing  wheel   In  the  range  between  a 
and  a  half  turn,  especially  at  the  re 
low    vehicle    speed    of    30    mph) 
Segel  also  notes  that  the  change  In 
response  character  is  due  to  "the 
properties  of  the  swing  axle  resulting 
rear  end  of  the  vehicle  lifting  and 
tires  Inclining  with  respect  to  the 
He  concludes,  it  should  be  emphasized 
this  Jacking  behavior  of  the  rear  axle 
in    a    rather    abrupt    manner, 
vehicle  to  spin  and  Increase  its 
velocity."  » 
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The  HSRI  data  can  also  be  analyzed  In  the 
terms  used  by  the  NHTSA.  The  HSRI  data 
can  be  presented  In  the  same  form  as  the 
NHTSA  data — yaw  rate  (the  rate  of  rotation 
about  a  vertical  axis)  times  velocity  versus 
lateral  acceleration."  When  t,he  yaw  rate 
times  the  velocity  Is  less  than  the  lateral 
acceleration,  the  yaw  rate  Is  less  than  It 
would  be  If  the  vehicle  were  cornering  at  a 
steady  speed  with  no  side  slipping  of  the 
tires.  This  condition  can  be  described  by  the 
term  "understeer."  If  the  yaw  rate-velocity 
r-roduct  Is  greater  than  the  lateral  accelera- 
tion, the  vehicle  can  be  described  as  over- 
steering.  The  transition  between  understeer- 
Ing  and  oversteerlng  occurs  In  the  HSRI  test 
between  maximum  steering  angles  of  129* 
and  151  °  indicating  that  a  significant  factor 
In  the  transition  Is  the  occurrence  of  Jack- 
ing In  the  rear  stispenslon.  Figure  1  shows  a 
comparison  between  the  lateral  acceleration 
versus  the  yaw  rate — velocity  product  for  the 
lightly  loaded  and  heavily  loaded  Corvairs 
In  step  steer  tests.  Note  that  the  heavily 
loaded  car  does  not  spin  significantly  until 
the  lateral  acceleration  exceeds  .9g  while  the 
lightly  loaded  car  spins  considerably  at  be- 
tween .7  and  .8g  with  maximum  steering 
wheel  angles  in  excess  of  151°.  Apparently, 
the  Jacking  of  the  rear  end  of  the  heavily 
loaded  Corvair  Is  not  a  serious  problem.  Jack- 
ing leads  to  high  yaw  rates  because  It  places 
the  wheel  on  the  outside  of  the  turn  at  a 
very  unfavorable  angle  for  maximum  lateral 
traction.'" 

In  a  1961  paper  on  Corvair  suspension 
characteristics,"  Maurice  Olley,  a  retired 
General  Motors  suspension  engineer,  calcu- 
lated the  magnitude  of  the  lift  due  to  Jack- 
ing which  could  be  expected  to  result  from 
the  high  roll  center  and  relatively  stiff  roll 
resistance  of  the  rear  suspension  of  the 
Corvair.  His  paper,  which  appears  to  be  the 
precursor  of  the  suspension  changes  made  In 
the  1964  model  Corvair,'-  states: 

It  Is  shown  that  in  the  present  Corvair  the 
swing  axle,  due  to  lift,  handles  rather  worse 
than  a  solid  axle,  but  other  studies  have 
shown  ihat  this  effect  of  the  swing  axle  de- 
creases rapidly  as  the  roll  couple  carried  by 
the  swing  axle  Is  decreased. 

In  fact  a  swing  axle  which  carries  the  pro- 
portion of  the  roll  couple  normally  carried  by 
a  rigid  axle  will  perform  almost  exactly  like 
a  rigid  axle,  as  regards  steerl.ig.  and  will  ride 
better  because  It  does  not  tramp." 

OUey's  equations  show  further  that  the 
lift  wUl  be  smaller  in  magnitude  if  the  ve- 
hicle is  heavily  loaded.'*  The  lift  Is  propor- 
tional to  the  height  of  the  roll  centep which 
is  reduced  by  about  15%  with  a  fully^^aded 
Corvair.  The  lift  Is  also  roughly  proportional 
to  the  difference  in  lateral  force  on  the  out- 
side and  Inside  rear  wheels  Which  Is  reduced 
when  the  vehicle's  center  of  gravity  is  lowered 
because  of  the  reduced  weight  transfer.  Also 
Important  is  the  fact  that  two  Inches  of  lift 
of  a  fully  loaded  Corvair  will  only  bring  it 
back  up  to  Us  unloaded  height  while  two 
Inches  of  lift  of  an  unloaded  Corvair  will 
put  the  inside  rear  wheel  at  its  full  rebound 
position. 

These  results  were  graphically  demon- 
strated in  the  TTI  tests  of  the  Corvair  In  that 
there  was  no  strong  discontinuity  In  the 
steering  respovjse  as  a  function  of  the  steer- 
ing wheel  a-.igle  In  the  rapid  extreme  steering 
tests  as  there  had  been  In  the  HSRI  tests 
using  a  lightly  loaded  Corvair.  Further.  It 
appears  from  the  films  of  the  TTI  tests  that 
In  none  of  the  Corvair  tests  was  there  suffi- 
cient lateral  force  developed  in  the  fully 
lofMled  Cor/alr  to  Jack  the  outer  rear  wheel 
to  Its  full  rebound  position.  While  there  did 
seem  to  be  some  Jacking,  it  appeared  only  to 
lift  the  vehicle  to  around  Its  unloaded  height 
at  the  outside  of  the  turn. 

Concerning  the  HSRI  tests,  Segel  noted 
that  the  simple  "J"  turns  they  carried  out 
were  terminated  because  of  the  fear  of  over- 
turning the  Corvair. 


At  that  time  we  were  doing  the  "step 
steer"  maneuvers  (J-turns  with  closed 
throttle)  without  outriggers  and  the  behav- 
ior of  the  Corvair  became  sufficiently  threat- 
ening as  to  convince  the  test  driver  that  the 
sequencing  of  runs  at  higher  steer  Inputs 
should  be  discontinued.  I  have  ree.xamlned 
the  Corvair  J-turn  data  and  It  appears  that 
we  may  not  have  reached  the  "limit  turn- 
ing" response,  as  was  established  for  the 
three  other  test  vehicles.  Tlius,  we  are  left 
with  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Corvair 
would  have  rolled  over  in  the  J-turn  maneu- 
ver. If  the  test  procedure  had  not  inhibited 
the  driver  from  pushing  the  vehicle  harder'* 
It  should  be  remembered  that  these  ma- 
nuevers  were  being  carried  out  at  an  Initial 
speed  of  only  30  mph,  and  that  the  maneuver 
were  far  less  drastic  than  the  drastic  steer, 
drastic  brake  maneuvers  used  in  both  the 
HSRI  and  TTI  tests.  Furthermore,  the  im- 
portant question  here  is  not  whether  the 
HSRI  vehicle  would  ha-'e  turned  over,  but 
rather  whether  an  average  or  less  than  aver- 
age driver  could  control  the  Corvair  after  It 
had  undergone  the  drastic  transition  that 
accompanies  the  Jacking  of  the  rear  suspen- 
sio'i.  It  Is  obvious  that  given  a  large  enough 
clear  flat  space,  and  In  the  absence  of  roll 
over,  loss  of  control  of  the  Corvair  would  not 
be  a  problem.  Where  a  driver  would  get  into 
trouble  Is  In  the  more  conflned  spaces  typi- 
cal of  actual  roads,  which  have  the  combined 
dangers  of  objects  which  can  be  struck,  and 
road  and  curb  Irregularities  which  can  cause 
an  out  of  control  Corvair  to  roll  over. 

The  other  HSRI  tet  In  which  significant 
differences  from  the  TTI  tests  were  found  is 
the  drastic  steer,  drastic  brake  maneuver. 
With  an  Initial  speed  between  47  and  48 
mph,  and  a  steering  wheel  angle  of  324°  the 
HSRI  Corvair  consistently  rolled  against  the 
rollover  limiting  outriggers.  The  manuever 
Involves  steering  the  vehicle  to  a  predeter- 
mined angle,  and  when  the  vehicle's  yaw 
rate  is  greatest,  applying  the  brakes  for  a 
half  second. 

In  similar  tests  at  TTI,  with  speeds  of  40, 
50,  and  60  mph,  and  steering  wheel  angles 
ranging  up  to  400°,  there  was  no  outrigger 
contact  in  any  of  the  1963  Corvair  tests. 
The  differences  can  again  be  laid  to  the 
various  effects  of  heavily  loading  the  TTI 
vehicle. 

General  Motors  engineers  had  discovered 
the  effect  of  loading  the  rear  axle  of  the 
Corvair  eight  years  before  the  NHTSA  dem- 
onstrated the  same  effect.  While  tests  of 
rollover  stability  of  the  Corvair  were  being 
carried  out  at  the  GM  Proving  Ground, 
"Chevrolet  Motor  Division  asked  that  high 
speed  cameras  be  mounted  on  the  rear  of 
the  vehicle  to  photograph  rear  wheel  tire 
and  suspension  action."  "  Both  J-turns  and 
modified  J-turns  at  30  and  36  mph  were 
run.  The  series  was  terminated  "becaxise 
the  car  looked  very  stable  under  the  various 
maneuver  configurations."  " 

After  removing  the  cameras  but  making 
no  other  changes,  a  30  mph  J-turn  was 
attempted  during  which,  "the  car  rotated 
to  the  right  approximately  180°  and  the 
right  rear  wheel  lifted  approximately  2  feet. 
High  speed  movies  taken  of  this  test  showed 
that  the  car  was  very  nearly  In  a  roll  condi- 
tion." "  The  dramatic  Increase  In  the  roll 
stability  of  the  car  equipped  with  the  two 
cameras  had  resulted  from  an  Increase  In 
the  weight  on  the  rear  wheels  of  210  pounds, 
a  slight  lowering  of  the  center  of  gravity, 
and  an  Increase  In  the  yaw  moment  of 
Inertia. 

In  the  TTI  tests,  off-design  tire  pressures 
(approximately  equal  pressure  in  front  and 
rear  tires)  were  used  In  only  one  of  the  test 
maneuvers,  steady  turn  on  a  rough  road. 
The  only  explanation  given  was  that  "[ble- 
cause  of  program  constraints,  it  was  not 
feasible  to  test  the  vehicles  under  all  of  the 
suggested  combinations  of  conditions."  The 
HSRI  report  strongly  Indicates  the  need  for 
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tests  using  oS-deslgn  tire  pressures  because 
of  the  deterioration  of  the  Corvalr's  handling 
under  such  conditions.  In  the  rapid,  extreme 
steering  maneuver,  the  change  In  the  char- 
acter of  the  response  (under-  to  oversteer) 
occurred  in  the  30  mph  step  steer  tests  be- 
tween steering  wheel  angles  of  108°  and  151° 
rather  than  between  steering  wheel  angles 
of  129°  and  151°  as  in  the  case  of  recom- 
mended tire  pressures. 

In  the  drastic  steer,  drastic  brake  ma- 
neuver with  off-design  tire  pressures,  the 
HSRI  researchers  found  the  following: 

"In  the  tests  with  off-design  tire  pressures, 
the  severity  of  motions  in  response  to  com- 
parable sub-limit  [no  outrigger  contact]  con- 
trol Inputs  was  uniformly  greater  than  in 
the  tests  with  nominal  pressures  (15  psi  front 
and  30  psl  rear).  This  finding  .  .  .  demon- 
strates the  desirability  of  tests  with  off- 
design  service  factors  when  evaluating  motor 
vehicles  with  the  drastic  steer  and  brake 
maneuver."  " 

What  legitimate  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
from  the  comparison  between  the  HSRI  tests 
with  a  lightly  loaded  Corvair  and  the  TTI 
tests  with  a  fuUy  loaded  Corvair?  The  stabil- 
ity of  a  Corvair  In  emergency  maneuvers  can 
be  Improved  considerably  by  adding  weight 
to  the  rear  of  a  Corvair  which  Is  In  good  me- 
chanical condition  and  which  U  equipped 
with  good  tires.  This  cannot  be  recommended 
for  repair  of  the  Corvalr's  handling  instabil- 
ity for  at  least  two  reasons,  however.  First, 
the  directional  InstablUty  of  the  Corvair  In 
sidewinds  would  be  exacerbated  by  adding 
weight  to  the  rear  of  the  car.  Second,  the 
stress  of  constantly  operating  a  ten  year  old 
car  fully  loaded  would  Increase  the  likelihood 
of  excessive  wear  or  breakage  of  suspension 
components,  as  well  as  causing  excessive  tire 
wear,  making  the  car  more  hazardous  to 
drive.  The  NHTSA  had  no  Justification  for 
their  generalized  conclusion  "that  the  han- 
dling and  stability  performance  of  the  1960- 
1963  Corvair  does  not  result  In  an  abnormal 
potential  for  loss  of  control  or  rollover  and 
that  Its  handling  and  stability  performance 
Is  at  least  as  good  as  the  performance  of  some 
contemporary  vehicles  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic." »  Had  the  NHTSA  tested  a  lightly 
loaded  Corvair  at  TTI  they  would  presumably 
have  the  same  results  as  those  of  HSRI,  and 
this  conclusion  could  never  have  been  put 
forth. 

In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Nader,  Professor  Segal 
stated  In  bis  conclusion: 

"Finally,  It  seems  rather  odd  that  both  the 
writers  of  the  DOT  report  and  the  panel 
chose  to  Ignore  the  findings  produced  at 
HSRI.  We  rolled  the  Corvair  a  large  number 
of  times  and  produced  sufficient  wheel-rim/ 
road-surface  contacts  that  the  rear  suspen- 
sion and  axle  assembly  finally  broke  loose, 
dropping  the  transmission  on  the  test  pad. 
We  then  had  to  repair  the  Corvair  to  com- 
plete our  test  program.  It  appears  that  roll- 
overs occurring  with  a  less  than  fully  loaded 
Corvair  didn't  count  as  valid  data  points  for 
the  purposes  of  DOT'S  study."  ^ 

Whether  It  was  an  oversight  or  an  attempt 
to  hide  the  HSRI  findings  as  damning  of  the 
NHT3^  test  program  that  caused  the  NHTSA 
to  Ignore  the  HSRI  tests  (which  were  the 
precursors  of  the  TTI  tests)  Is  not  known. 
Repeated  attempts  by  the  author  to  speak 
with  the  NHTSA  technical  staff  about  the 
TTI  tests  have  been  denied.  However,  it 
does  not  speak,  well  of  the  quality  or  thor- 
oughness of  the  NHTSA  investigation  that 
no  attention  was  paid  to  the  HSRI  work.  The 
NHTSA  had.  In  effect,  given  its  endorsement 
to  the  HSRI  work  by  first  accepting  It  in 
completion  of  Its  contract  responsibilities, 
and  second.  In  adopting,  almost  completely, 
the  methodology  and  Instrumentation  of  the 
HSRI  for  Its  own  testing  at  TTI  of  smaller 
cars  Including  the  Corvair. 
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from  Its  direction  of  sideslip  travel).  Tires 
rapidly  lose  lateral  traction  when  they  are 
cambered  In  the  other  direction.  Jacking 
significantly  Increases  the  rear  tire  slip 
angles  because  it  causes  the  tire  on  the  out- 
side of  the  turn  (which  carries  the  greatest 
load)  to  have  the  wrong  camber  for  maxi- 
mum lateral  traction. 

Edward  Heltzman,  formally  of  Princeton 
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ful that  a  driver  would  be  aware  of  the  phe- 
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Included.  The  result  Is  that  the  front  suspen- 
s'on  carried  most  of  the  Corvalr's  roll  re- 
sistance. 
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Addendum  to  the  Report  on  the  Corvair 
Concerning  Suppressed  Data  From  the 
Tests  of  the  Corvair  Carried  Out  for  the 
NHTSA  at  the  Texas  Transportation 
Institute 

The  preceding  report  makes  clear  the  pri- 
mary difference  between  the  NHTSA's  1960- 
1963  Corvair  tests  carried  out  at  the  Texas 
Transportation  Institute  (TTI  tests)  and 
most  other  known  handling  and  stability 
tests  of  the  Corvair.  The  Corvair  used  In  the 
TTI  tests  was  loaded  "to  the  manufacturer's 
maximum  recommended  weight  with  pas- 
sengers and  luggage"  while  In  most  other 
tests,  the  Corvair  was  loaded  with  the  equiva- 
lent of  one  or  two  passengers,  as  it  would 
usually  be  found  on  the  roads. 

In  previously  secret  test  data  and  films  re- 
cently revelaed  by  the  NHTSA,  It  has  been 
learned  that  the  NHTSA  and  TTI  engineers 
did,  m  fact,  conduct  some  tests  at  TTI  with 
a  lightly  loaded  Corvair.  The  documents 
state : 

It  appeared  [to  the  NHTSA  engineers 
supervising  the  TTI  tests)  that  the  results 
were  not  the  same  as  the  HSRI  Corvair  tests. 
Therefore,  unofficial  tests  were  run  with  the 
load  condition  slmUar  to  the  HSRI  tests.  This 
resulted  in  the  Corvair  being  615  pounds 
lighter  than  the  fully  loaded  comparative 
tests  [sic.],  (from  a  memo  from  Robert 
Carter,  Associate  Administrator  for  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Programs,  NHTSA  to  Douglas  Toms,  Ad- 
minsitrator,  NHTSA,  dated  December  13, 
1972.) 

These  "unofficial  tests"  with  a  lightly 
loaded  Corvair  were  withheld  by  the  NHTSA 
defects  office  engineers  from  the  public  until 
about  a  month  ago.  Even  at  that  time,  there 
was  no  public  notice  of  any  wind  indicating 
that  the  material  had  been  made  avaUable  to 
the  public  in  the  NHTSA's  Technical  Refer- 
ence Division  in  Washington.  D.C.  The 
agency  claims  that  only  the  six  engineers  di- 
rectly Involved  in  the  TTI  tests  knew  about 
these  tests  and  that  the  Administrator,  the 
Chief  Counsel  Lavirence  Schneider,  the  As- 
sociate Administrator  for  Motor  Vehicle  Pro- 
grams, and  the  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Defects 
Investigation  Andrew  DeUlck,  were  all  un- 
aware of  the  documents  or  tests  until  they 
were  inadvertently  revealed  by  one  of  the  six 
engineers.  Thus,  these  tests  were  concealed 
not  only  during  the  Investigation,  but  for 
six  months  after  the  NHTSA  announced  the 
finding  that  the  Corvair  had  no  "abnormal 
potential"  for  loss  of  control  or  rollover. 

Since  the  tests  of  a  lightly  loaded  Corvair 
at  TTI  were  not  conducted  in  a  logical  or 
systematic  way,  the  results  of  these  tests  do 
not  support  any  conclusion  or  finding,  (a 
summary  of  the  TTI  tests  of  the  lightly 
loaded  Corvair  Is  at  the  end  of  the  Adden- 
dum.) The  tests  were  all  drastic  steer-drastic 
brake  maneuvers  conducted  at  50  and  60 
mph.  There  were  two  sequences  of  runs,  each 
preceded  by  six  pre-test  runs.  The  first 
sequence  of  eleven  runs  was  carried  out  on 
well-used  tires  at  General  Motors'  recom- 
mended tire  pressures.  In  two  of  these  runs, 
the  Corvair  would  have  overturned  but  for 
the  outriggers.  In  the  second  sequence,  with 
new  tires  all  infiated  to  28  psi,  the  right  rear 
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no  cases  of  rollover.  In  none  of 

revealed  test  runs  were  the  test  cckidltlons 

(amount  of  wear  of  the  tires,  tire  p-essures, 

speed,  steering  Input,  and  so  on)    Identical 
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The   questions   which   are  raised 
newly  available  data  or  which 
answered    cast    substantial    doubt 
validity   of    the    NHTSA's   Corvalr 
and  stability  defect  investigation : 

1.  What  were  the  reasons  which 
NHTSA    and    TTI    engineers     to 
Corvalrs  in  a  lightly  loaded  condltlc^n 

2.  Was  It  determined  before  the 
was  begun  what.  If  any,  significance 
be  placed  on  the  results  of  the  test 
Ing  the  various  possible  vehicle 

3.  Once  the  decision  was  made  to 
Corvalr  with  a  light  load,  why  were 
ly   worn   tires  used   In   the   first 
When  the  second  sequence  of  lightl; 
Corvalr    tests    was    begun,    why 
recommended  tire  pressures  used  in 
the  fact  that  such  a  condition  would 
low  comparison  with  either  the 
test   (with  recommended  tire 
heavy  loading)  or  with  the  HSRI 

4.  Why  were  none  of  the  other  kehlcles 
which  had  been  tested  at  TTI  run  in  similar, 
light  load  tests  for  comparison 

These  questions  can  be  answered 
the  six  engineers  who  conducted 
and  who  cooperated  In  suppressing 
ly  loaded  Corvalr  test  data.  The 
refused  for  the  second  time,  on 
1973,  the  author's  request  to 
Wlttich  or  Mr.  LlUey.  The  reason 
the  Chief  Counsel,  LawTence 
that  the  author  is  a  potential  litigant 
the  NHTSA,  and  should  not  have  anj 
tunlty  to  discover  government 
at  this  time,  via  personal  contact 
NHTSA  engineers.  Mr.  Schneider  did 
opportunity  to  meet   with   Andrew 
the  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Defects  " 
tion.    However,   since    Mr.   Detrick    Was 
according  to  the  NHTSA  public  lnfo:matlon 
office,  privy  to  the  suppressed  test  daia 
a  meeting  would  have  been  of  little 

To  understand  the  importance  of 
tletles  involved  in  the  drastic  steer 
brake  tests,  and  how  this  may 
differences  between  the  two  TTI 
and  also  the  HSRI  tests  which  m 
resulted  from  improper  test 
procedures,  consider  the  HSRI 
the  teat: 

1.  The  vehicle,  initially  proceedin  ; 
a  straight  path  at  a  speed  of  50  m  >h 
example  I .  which  was  subjected  to  a  h  ilf 
wave  steering  wheel  Input  [  the  steerln  g 
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was  turned  and  then  straightened  within 
about  one  second)  which  produced  a  yaw-roll 
response  [the  vehicle  spins  about  a  vertical 
axis  while  rolling  to  the  side  |  of  a  character- 
istic form. 

2.  At  a  point  In  time  where  the  vehicle's 
yaw  rate  response  had  Just  about  reached 
a  maximum  [the  vehicle  would  have  rotated 
significantly],  a  severe  step  of  brake  Input 
was  applied.  Thl3  Input  caused  the  vehicle's 
wheels  to  lock  and  perceptibly  perturbed  the 
yaw  and  roll  response. 

3.  After  one  half  second,  the  brake  input 
was  suddenly  released.  The  vehicle's  wheels 
resumed  rclllng.  The  associated  sudden  in- 
crements in  lateral  force  and  roll  moment 
prcduced  little  change  In  yaw  rate  but  a 
very  substantial  augmentation  of  the  rate  of 
rolling.  (It  will  be  noted  that  the  relative 
phase  of  control  actions  and  response  vari- 
ables Is  extremely  significant.) 

The  single  most  crucial  event  in  the  se- 
quence is  the  timing  of  the  brake  application 
after  the  Initial  steering  input.  If  the  brakes 
are  applied  too  soon,  the  steering  input  will 
not  be  able  to  begin  the  rotation  of  the 
vehicle.  (Locking  the  front  wheels  with  the 
brakes  will  cause  them  to  slide  forward  rather 
than  to  track  In  the  direction  of  the  turn.) 
If  the  timing  of  the  brake  application  Is  too 
late,  the  vehicle  may  already  be  sliding  so 
that  the  tires  will  not  be  able  to  regain 
traction  after  the  brake  Is  released.  The  HSRI 
report  also  states. 

Quantitatively,  this  combination  of  con- 
trol Inputs  simulates  a  real-world  emergency 
maneuver  where  the  driver  attempts  to  avoid 
an  obstacle  by  simultaneously  steering  and 
braking,  then  releases  the  brakes  upon  per- 
ceiving the  skidding  resulting  from  wheel 
locking.  The  critical  juncture  In  the  maneu- 
ver is  the  instant  Immediately  following 
brake  release,  when  the  locked  wheels  sud- 
denly spin  up,  and  the  magnitudes  of  the 
lateral  tire  forces  Increase  from  near  zero 
to  relatively  high  values.  As  the  maneuver 
becomes  more  extreme,  a  motor  vehicle  will 
exhibit  an  Increasingly  severe  response,  pos- 
sibly to  the  point  of  rollover.  The  character 
of  the  resulting  response  and  the  maneuver 
severity  level  at  which  it  occurs  are  con- 
sidered to  represent  performance  qualities  of 
distinct  safety-relevance.  So  too,  again,  the 
infiuencing  thereon  of  service  factor  varia- 
tions. 

It  is  clear,  when  viewing  the  HSRI  films, 
how  these  factors  Interact.  The  response  of 
the  Corvalr  lu  the  TTI  tests  appear  qualita- 
tively different.  howe%'er.  While  the  HSRI 
Corvalr  had  rotated  perceptibly  before  the 
brake  was  applied,  In  the  TTI  tests  the  brak- 
ing appeared  to  occur  sooner,  before  the 
vehicle  had  begun  to  respond  significantly 
to  the  steering  In  both  test  series.  Further- 
more, In  some  of  the  TTI  tests,  the  brake 
application  did  not  appear  sufficient  to  cause 
wheel  lock-up,  necessary  for  a  successful 
test  run. 


The  NHTSA  claimed  that  "the  results  were 
the  same  whether  the  maneuver  was  con- 
ducted with  the  vehicle  loaded  to  the  manu- 
facturer's recommended  maximum  Umlt  or 
only  partially  loaded."  This  conclusion  refers 
to  only  one  factor  in  the  tests,  whether  or  not 
there  was  outrigger  contact  (equivalent  to 
rollover).  In  the  31  pre-test  and  test  runs 
with  a  lightly  loaded  Corvalr.  there  was 
spinout  in  all  cases  except  one.  while  In  the 
heavily  loaded  Corvalr  test  series,  spinout 
occurred  in  only  those  cases  where  the  speed 
and  steering  inputs  were  fairly  severe.  Even 
when  spinout  occurred  with  the  heavily 
loaded  Corvalr.  it  was  never  much  more  than 
a  quarter  turn  rotation.  The  spinouts  with 
the  lightly  loaded  Corvalr  were  typically  a 
full  half  turn  with  the  car  rolling  backward 
In  its  original  direction  of  travel  after  the 
maneuver. 

Beyond  the  direct  technical  questions  in- 
volved in  the  TTI  tests,  including  the  sup- 
pressed test  series.  Is  the  question  of  the 
scientific  standards  of  the  whole  test  pro- 
gram. Secretary  Volpe's  reply  to  an  inquiry 
about  the  Corvalr  investigation  by  Nader 
and  the  author  discusses  the  standards  of 
practice  he  expected  in  his  department: 

There  are  many  differences  in  purposes  of 
the  HSRI  and  TTI  tests.  As  in  any  scientifi- 
cally based  test.  It  Is  standard  practice  to 
examine  the  effect  of  the  variation  of  a 
parameter  by  holding  all  other  variables  es- 
sentially constant  and  changing  only  the 
one  parameter  under  study.  This  approach 
was  utilized  in  the  two  tests  in  question. 

.  .  .  the  purpose  of  the  TTI  tests  was 
to  compare  the  handling  and  stability  char- 
acteristics of  the  1960-1963  Corvalr  wrlth  the 
same  characteristics  of  some  selected  con- 
temporary vehicles.  In  doing  this,  only  the 
vehicle  model  was  allowed  to  vary.  There  was 
no  variation  between  the  vehicles'  configura- 
tions since  they  were  all  restored  to  manu- 
factvirer's  specifications,  the  environmental 
and  other  test  conditions  were  held  as  closely 
as  possible  and  each  vehicle  was  subjected  to 
the  same  input.  Although  these  tests  were 
conducted  properly.  It  is  not  proper  to  at- 
tempt to  draw  a  conclusion  from  the  com- 
bination of  the  two  tests  [HSRI  and  TTI) 
relative  to  cause  and  effect  when  In  fact 
several  parameters  are  varying  at  the  same 
time.  To  attempt  to  do  so  violates  the  ex- 
perimental procedures  described  above  and 
is  careless,  arbitrary,  and  capricious  with 
the  data. 

The  standard  set  by  the  Secretary  was 
violated  by  the  NHTSA's  own  engineers  in 
the  tests  they  suppressed.  In  these  tests,  they 
varied  several  parameters,  condition  of  the 
tires,  tire  pressure,  and  loading  simultane- 
ously. If  the  standard  of  care  demonstrated 
in  the  suppressed  test  series  Is  Indicative  of 
the  care  taken  with  the  remainder  of  the 
series,  the  NHTSA's  conclusion  to  the  Corvalr 
handling  and  stability  defect  Investigation 
collapses  like  a  house  of  cards. 


RESULTS  OF  TESTING  A  LIGHTLY  LOADED  19)3  CORVAIR  IN  THE  DRASTIC  STEER-DRASTIC  BRAKE  MANEUVER  AT  THE  TEXAS  TRANSPORTATION  INSTITUTE  ON  JUNE  9.  1971 


Jrake  input 
(seconds) 


ime     Duration    Remarks 


0. 7  0. 5  Spinout. 

.7  .5  Do. 

.6  .5  Do. 

.6  .5  Do. 

.6  .5  Do. 

.5  .5  Do. 


.7  .5 

.7  .5    R/R  rim  contact,  rim  bent 

outrigger  conlac!. 
.6  .5    Spinout. 

.6  .5  Do. 

.6  .5  Do. 


Run  No. 


Steering 

input 

Speed  (degrees) 


Brake  input 
(seconds) 


Time     Duration    Remarks 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Pretest  runs  with  new 
tires  at  28  p/in>  (all 
tires): 

1 

2- 

3 

4 

5 

6 


50 
60 
60 
60 
60 

60 


50 
SO 
50 
60 
60 


300 
200 
300 
350 
400 

400 


200 
300 

3S0 
200 
300 
350 


.5  Do. 

.5  Do. 

.5  Do. 

.5  Do. 

.5  R/R  rim  contact,  rim  bent 

outrigger  contact. 

.5  Spinout 


.5  Do. 

.5  Do. 

.5  Do. 

.5  Do. 

.  5  R/R  rim  contact,  spinout. 

.  5  Spinout. 
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Steering 
input  — 
Speed  (degrees) 

Brake  input 
(seconds) 

Time     Duration 

• 
Remarks 

Run  No. 

Steering 

Brake  input 
(seconds) 

Run  No. 

Speed  (degrees) 

Time 

Duration 

Re.Tiarks 

Test  runs  with  new  tires 
at  28  p/in2  (all  tires): 
1            

50            200 
50            300 
50             350 

.7 
.7 
.6 

.5 
.5 
.5 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

50             400 

60             200 

60             300 

60             350 

60             400 

.6 
.7 
.6 
.6 
.6 

.5 
.5 
.5 
.5 
.5 

Do. 
Do. 
R/R  rim  contact,  spinout. 

2      

Spinout. 

3 

D3. 

ExKiBrr  2 

U.S.  Depabtmint  of  Transportation, 

Washington.  D.C.,  February  23.  1973. 
Mr.  Robert  J.  Wagee, 

Staff  Director  and  General  Counsel,  Subcom- 
mittee on  Executive  Reorganization  and 
Government  Research,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  Mr.  Waonee:  The  following  informa- 
tion is  supplied  In  response  to  your  verbal 
request  for  comments  on  Mr.  Nader's  re- 
cent critique  of  the  National  Highway  Traf- 
fic Safety  Administration  (NHTSA)  han- 
dling and  stabUity  investigation  of  the  1960- 
63  Corvalr. 

As  we  have  previously  stated,  the  Corvalr 
investigation  generated  a  great  deal  of  in- 
vestigative Information  from  the  Industry, 
the  public,  and  the  NHTSA  comparative 
testing  program.  Upon  completion  of  the  In- 
vestigation, most  of  this  Information  was 
placed  In  our  public  files.  Other  miscellane- 
ous test  material  and  data.  Including  the 
pilot  test  program,  test  data  rejected  because 
of  instrumentation  errors  and  Incorrect  pro- 
cedures, and  certain  ooncomparatlve  tests 
not  relating  directly  to  our  comparative  test- 
ing were  not  placed  in  the  public  file  at  that 
time  because  our  technical  staff  did  not  con- 
sider this  material  and  data  to  be  valid  for 
the  comparisons  nor  was  it  used  for  this 
purpose.  At  no  time  was  this  material  inten- 
tionally withheld  from  the  public.  Once  com- 
piled and  Indexed,  this  miscellaneous  mate- 
rial, which  in  no  way  invalidated  or  com- 
promised the  conclvislon  of  NHTSA's  report, 
was  added  to  the  public  file  and  voluntarily 
forwarded  to  the  Senate  Commerce  Conunlt- 
tee. 

Also,  this  material  was  not  withheld  from 
the  Panel.  It  was  sJways  available  for  their 
review  as  part  of  the  large  volume  of  docu- 
ments and  films  accumulated  during  the 
extensive  NHTSA  investigation.  The  Panel 
had  a  sizable  task  In  reviewing  all  the  mate- 
rial studied  and  work  performed  by  NHTSA 
and  they  did  not  examine  in  detail  each  and 
every  piece  of  Information.  Subsequently 
the  Panel  was  contacted  to  determine  if 
specifically  considering  the  nonoomparative 
tests  would  result  in  modification  of  their 
conclusions  or  report.  Each  of  the  Panel 
members  indicated  that  it  would   not. 

There  were  some  considerable  and  impor- 
tant differences  between  the  Highway  Safety 
Research  Institute  (HSRI)  tests  and  the 
Texas  Transportation  Institute  (TTI)  tests. 
One  significant  difference  was  the  condi- 
tion of  the  test  surfaces  which  In  both  cases 
were  former  aircraft  runways.  The  surface 
in  the  original  HSRI  tests,  which  they  rec- 
ognized as  being  in  poor  condition,  was  con- 
crete that  was  spalled  and  cracked  with 
marked  Irregularities  and  uneven  displace- 
ment at  the  divider  strips.  The  test  surface 
at  TTI  on  the  other  hand  was  in  much  better 
condition,  with  more  even  and  uniform  sur- 
face and  less  distortion  at  the  divider  strips. 
HSRI  personnel  aided  in  the  selection  of  the 
TTI  test  site  and  recommended  the  actual 
area  on  the  runway  that  was  subsequently 
used.  Even  this  test  surface  at  TTT  was  too 
Irregular  and  rough  for  HSRI's  follow-on  re- 
search contract;  this  area  was  resurfaced  to 
create  a  smooth,  hlgh-coefflcient  skid  pad 
that  eliminated  these  irregularities. 

Another  significant  difference  was  the  ef- 


fect of  using  tires  that  had  unique  and  ab- 
normal sldewall,  shoulder,  and  tread  wear 
patterns  resulting  from  previous  severe  limit 
maneuvers  and  using  tires  that  had  been 
broken-ln  and  the  wear  monitored  to  assure 
uniformity  and  repeatability  in  the  tests. 

The  tires  in  the  18  p.s.1.  (hot)  front  and 
30  p.s.l.  (hot)  rear  TTT  noncompartlve  tests 
were  tires  that  had  the  unique  wear  pat- 
terns from  previous  severe  limit  maneuvers 
similar  to  those  believed  to  be  on  the  Cor- 
valr during  the  HSRI  drastic  steer,  drastic 
brake  maneuver.  The  tires  on  the  28  p.s.i. 
(hot)  front  and  rear  TTI  nonoomparative 
tests  were  tires  that  had  not  been  used  in 
previous  limit  maneuvers.  These  tires  were 
broken-ln  and  the  wear  monitored  in  accord- 
ance with  the  procedures  of  the  comparative 
test  program.  The  wear  referred  to  is  that  re- 
sulting from  severe  limit  maneuvers,  not 
normal  highway  wear. 

No  outrigger  contact  occurred  during  any 
of  the  TTI  28  p.s.i.  (hot)  front  and  rear  tire 
nonoomparative  maneuvers.  During  one  50 
m.pJi.,  18  p.s.i.  (hot)  front  and  30  p.s.l.  (hot) 
rear  TTT  noncompEU-atlve  maneuver,  with  the 
tires  that  had  the  unique  sldewall,  shoulder, 
and  tread  wear  from  previous  severe  limit 
maneuvers,  outrigger  contact  occurred.  The 
tires  were  switched  so  the  tires  with  the 
smaller  amount  of  wear  from  the  limit  ma- 
neuvers were  placed  on  the  outboard  side  of 
the  vehicle  in  the  turn  and  the  tires  with 
the  greater  amount  of  wear  were  on  the  in- 
board side  of  the  turn.  No  outrigger  contact 
occurred  at  either  the  Same  steering  Input 
or  more  severe  steering  inputs  up  to  the  limit 
of  the  equipment. 

During  the  60  m.pli.,  18  p.s.i.  (hot)  front 
and  30  pjt.l.  (hot)  rear  TTI  nonoomparative 
maneuver  again  with  tires  worn  from  previ- 
ous severe  limit  maneuvers,  no  outrigger 
contact  occtured  until  the  last  run  with  the 
maximum  (for  the  equipment)  steering  in- 
put. When  the  rear  tires  were  switched  left 
to  right  and  right  to  left  and  the  maneuver 
repeated  at  this  maximum  input,  no  outrig- 
ger contact  occurred. 

Another  difference  between  the  HSRI  Cor- 
valr drastic  steer,  drastic  brake  maneuver 
and  the  TTT  noncomparative  maneuvers  was 
that  the  large  majority  of  TTT  noncompara- 
tive maneuvers  were  conducted  at  more  severe 
levels. 

It  la  NHTSA's  view  that  none  of  the  mis- 
cellaneous test  material  and  data  modifies 
our  previously  announced  decision  that  the 
handling  and  stability  performance  of  the 
1960-63  Corvalr  does  not  result  In  an  ab- 
normal potential  for  loss  of  control  or  roll- 
over and  that  Its  handling  and  stability  per- 
formance is  at  least  as  good  as  the  perform- 
ance of  some  contemporary  vehicles  both  for- 
eign and  domestic.  If  anything  it  adds  sup- 
port to  our  decisions  relative  to  Importance 
of  certain  controls  necesary  for  this  type  of 
testing.  The  variation  in  results  on  tests  due 
to  abnormal  tire  wear  is  also  supported  by 
more  recent  research. 

Mr.  Nader  now  attempts  to  deny  the  advice 
of  his  own  experts.  On  March  17,  1971,  Mr. 
Oary  Sellers,  Mr.  Nader's  expert  advisor  at 
the  time,  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Rodolfo  A. 
Diaz  stating  that  in  his  opinion  the  maximum 
vehicle  load  represented  the  most  severe  test 
conditions  for  this  parameter.  Contrary  to 
"speaking  for  himself,"  as  Mr.  Nader  states, 
Mr.  Sellers'  opening  paragraph  states:  "Mr. 


Nader  hEis  asked  me  to  follow-up  on  this  mat- 
ter. .  .  ."  No  less  than  10  times  In  this  letter 
be  refers  to  Mr.  Nader  and  himself  as  "we" 
or  "our."  Further,  these  recommended  test 
procedures  were  made  known  by  copies  of  Mr. 
Sellers'  letter  to  Mr.  Nader  and  two  of  his 
other  engineering  experts,  Mr.  Edward  Heltz- 
man  and  Mr.  Albert  Fonda,  who  never  Indi- 
cated any  disagreement.  In  documentation 
of  these  facts,  we  quote  more  fully  from  Mr. 
SeUers'  March  17,  1971,  letter: 

"In  general,  we  suggest  that  the  testing  on 
these  vehicles  begin  under  conditions  where 
the  critical  variables  (such  as  high  coef- 
ficient of  friction,  equal  tire  pressures,  heavy 
weight  load,  etc.)  are  at  the  most  severe 
levels — those  most  likely  to  reveal  the  defects 
alleged — or  the  differentials  in  the  margin  of 
safety  present.  If  under  these  conditions,  the 
Corvalr  does  not  respond  in  a  dangerous 
fashion,  at  variance  with  the  public's  expec- 
tation of  response,  then  the  public  can  be 
content  that  the  defects  revealed  in  the  GM 
proving  ground  reports  are  anomolus  or  mis- 
taken. .  .  ." 
and: 

"Or  more  specific  suggestions  are:  ...  6. 
That  the  vehicle  also  be  tested  with  the  maxi- 
mum recommended  load  (such  as  weight  of 
four  to  sb£  passengers),  as  might  often  be 
experienced  on  a  Sunday  drive.  (Mrs.  Collins 
had  six  people  In  her  vehicle  and  luggage  on 
the  roof  when  her  Corvalr  went  out  of  con- 
trol.)  .  .  ." 

Due  to  the  complexity  of  any  vehicle  han- 
dling and  stability  tests,  it  is  Impossible  to 
test  all  vehicles  In  all  configurations  and 
load  conditions.  The  natxire  of  the  NHTSA 
input-response  tests  required  a  heavy  In- 
strimientation  load  and  as  these  tests  wer« 
for  comparison,  the  full  load  test  condition 
was  adopted  as  the  test  configuration  most 
compatible  for  all  the  vehicles  involved.  This 
was,  of  course,  in  keeping  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  Mr.  Nader's  experts  as  to  the 
most  severe  conditions.  It  vrould  appear  that 
the  Corvalr  critics'  objections  are  prompted 
more  by  the  results  than  by  an  objective  re- 
view of  the  procedures. 

Considering  the  Infinite  combinations  of 
vehicles  we  do  believe  that  our  testa  and 
studies  have  sufficiently  covered  the  sub- 
ject. Including  variations  of  configurations, 
to  establish  that  the  Corvalr  handling  is  not 
a  safety  related  defect. 

NHTSA  evaluated  a  considerable  amount 
of  documents  and  films  from  General  Motors 
(GM)  and  other  sources  where  human  driv- 
ers were  operating  Corvalrs  under  extremely 
severe  conditions  as  well  as  normal  condi- 
tions. The  NHTSA  rationale  for  not  using  hu- 
man drivers  In  its  test  program  is  docu- 
mented on  pages  6-10  of  the  NHTSA  report. 
Essentially,  this  part  of  the  report  explains 
the  limitations  In  the  state-of-the-art  rela- 
tive to  vehicle  handling,  the  lack  of  definitive 
standards,  the  problems  of  quantifying  the 
effects  of  drlver-vehlcle-road  interface,  and 
the  reasons  for  NHTSA  selection  of  Input- 
response  tests  for  the  Corvalr  test  program. 
Piuther,  it  explains  the  specific  criteria  for 
the  selection  of  the  maneuvers  and  test  con- 
ditions actuaUy  used  in  the  NHTSA  tests. 

Finally,  the  NHTSA  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  record  is  fiill 
of  opinions  by  individual  drivers,  some  of 
considerable  reputation.  The  Injection  of  still 
another  human  driver  into  the  testa,  with 
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the  attendant  questions  of  driver 
driver  skill,  and  definition  of  ' 
tlons,"  would  have  yielded  Just 
Jectlve  opinion   and   resulted   In 
the  debate  as  long  as  one  side  or 
was  not  satlsfield  with  the  result. 

The  problem  of  determining  the 
vehicle  control  of  drivers  Impaired 
monoxide,  alcohol  or  drugs  Is  the 
major  research  by  both  Industry 
ernment  and  Is,  of  course,  beyond 
of  the  Corvair  test  program.  With 
state  of  scientific  knowledge  on 
It  Is  easy  to  philosophize  but  vlrtbally 
possible  to  quantify  this  effect  on 
valr's  handling  and  stability. 

NHTSA  Is  confident  that  none  o' 
cials  assigned  to  the  Corvair  handling 
stability  study  had  a  conflict  of  Int  erest 
Ernest  P.  Wlttlch,  a  former  employ  se 
has  been  accused  of  having  a  conflict 
terest  by  Mr.  Nader.  While  employed 
Mr.  Wlttlch  participated  In  a  sav  ngs 
that  resulted  In  the  simultaneous 
tlon  of  GM's  stocks  and  Govemmei  ,t 
bonds.  At  present  he  still  retains  th( 
amount  of  stocks  and  Government 
quired   through  this  savings  prog|'am. 
modest  amount  of  his  holdings  Is 
to  be  Inconsequential  to  affect  the 
of  an  employee's  services  In  any 
which  he  may  act  In  his  governmental 
city.  Contrary  to  Mr.  Nader's 
Wlttlch  did  not  have  sole  control  of 
or  test  preparation.   In  addition 
supervision  by  his  engineer  su 
was  Joined  by  three  other  englneets 
the  tests.  Further,  the  test  program 
cedures  were  formulated  by  a  largei 
engineers  and  Mr.  Wlttlch  had  mlnl»ial 
Into  these  requirements. 

The  NHTSA  did  not  accept  the 
conclusions  of  either  the  proponents 
ponents  of  the  Corvair  without  queptlo; 
did  solicit  and  accept  films,  data 
matlon  from  various  sources  and 
listened  to  many  opinions.  The 
tlon  then  sifted  and  evaluated 
to  arrive  at  our  own  Independent 
The  fact  that  we  may  have  arrived 
same  conclusions  as  someone  else 
mean  they  were  adopted  without 
Allegations  to  the  contrary  are  simply 
true. 

More   specifically,   NHTSA's 
the  significance  of  these  OM  rollcjver 
Is  documented  on  pages  34  and 
NHTSA  report  and  the  summary 
here  for  your  Information. 

"In  summary,  because  of  the  nature 
severity  of  these   development 
were  not  representative  of  the  prac^cal 
Ing  environment,  these  tests  should 
■sonably    be    Interpreted    to 
1960-1963  Corvair  Is  susceptible  t<i 
at  low  speeds  on  a  fiat  surface  In 
driving  environment." 
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Exhibit  5 

September 
Senator    Abraham    Ribicoft, 
Chcij-man,  Senate  Subcommittee 
tive  Reorganization,  Senate 
Operations     Committee,      US 
Washington.    DC. 
E>EAR  Senator  Ribicoff:  Enclosed 
of  a  letter  which  I  have  sent  to 
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The  foregoing  Is  NHTSA's  evaluatlpn — 
not  GM's. 

In  addition  to  GM's  data  on  driver-vehicle 
Interaction,  NHTSA  also  examined  other  re- 
ports of  such  interactions  and  related  drlver- 
vehlcle-road  Interface  problems  that  are  doc- 
umented on  pages  97-102  of  the  NHTSA 
report : 

"A  Study  of  the  Relation  Between  For- 
ward Velocity  and  Lateral  Acceleration  In 
Curves  During  Normal  Driving.  ("Human 
Factors,"  June  1968) 

"Accident  studies  by  Cornell  Aeronautical 
Laboratories,  Inc.,  and  B.  J.  Campbell,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina. 

"Technical  articels  and  consumer  groups 
analyses  of  Corvair  performance. 

"Ford  Motor  Company  data." 

Mr.  Nader  also  cited  certain  Ford  Motor 
Company  data  In  his  accusations.  As  re- 
cently as  May  12,  1972,  In  bis  press  confer- 
ence Mr.  Nader  used  a  1959  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany film  and  an  analysis  of  It  by  Mr.  Harley 
Copp  to  support  his  contention  concerning 
drlver-vehlcle-road  interface  actions.  This 
material  was  not  considered  valid  by  NHTSA 
In  Its  evaluation. 

Since  that  time  these  tests  on  which  Mr, 
Nader  relied  so  heavily  have  been  repro- 
duced four  times.  Twice  they  were  repro- 
duced at  the  GM  Proving  Grounds  by  OM. 
The  clearly  documented  results  support  the 
NHTSA  analysis.  The  tests  were  also  re- 
produced twice  at  the  Ford  Proving  Grounds, 
once  by  GM  and  once  by  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany. The  GM  test  were  well  documented  and 
they  again  confirm  NHTSA's  analysis  and 
disprove  Mr.  Nader's  accusations,  "The  Ford 
Motor  Company  tests  were  not  dociimented 
as  precisely  as  the  GM  tests  but  the  results 
were  essentially  the  same.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  described  these  tests  as  follows: 

"In  an  attempt  to  resolve  the  question. 
we  purchased  a  used  1961  Corvair  and  had 
one  of  our  engineers,  who  is  not  a  profes- 
sional driver,  drive  it  on  the  same  segments, 
of  our  track  on  which  the  original  test  was 
conducted.  He  had  no  (emphasis  added)  dif- 
ficulty In  negotiating  the  turns  at  the  speeds 
set  forth  In  the  Safety  Administration  re- 
port, which  were  apparently  the  sp)eeds  used 
in  the  1959  film.  We  also  permitted  General 
Motors  to  conduct  tests  of  the  Corvair  and 
Falcon  on  this  track  and  we  understand  that 
neither  the  Corvair  nor  the  Falcon  had 
any  difficulty  negotiating  the  turns  (empha- 
sis added)." 

We  have  forwarded  Mr.  Nader's  comments 
to  the  Panel  members  for  their  Information 
and  evaluation.  Should  any  member  feel  the 
need  to  comment  further  or  modify  their 
conclusions,  we  will  arrange  to  obtain  this 
Information  also. 

In  summary,  we  believe  we  have  completed 
all  logical  Investigation  of  the  Corvair's  han- 

EXHIBIT4 


dllng  characteristics  within  the  constraints 
of  the  resources  the  question  warrants  ex- 
pending. A  huge  volume  of  data  and  infor- 
mation has  been  examined  and  an  engineer- 
ing test  program  conducted,  both  In  an  un- 
bliised  and  professional  manner.  The  Ad- 
ministration has  spent  over  one-half  million 
dollars  in  direct  costs  for  less  than  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  the  vehicles  on  the  road  and 
probably  a  considerably  lower  percentage 
of  the  mileage  driveiL 

If  we  can  be  of  any  further  assistance, 
please  contact  us. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  L.  Carter, 
Associate    Administrator,    Motor    Ve- 
hicle  Programs. 

Exhibit  3 

The  mass  moment  of  inertia  of  an  object 
of  fixed  size  Is  in  direct  proporatlon  to  Its 
weight.  The  equation  to  determine  the  mass 
moment  of  inertia  of  a  rectangular,  homo- 
genous body  about  Its  centroldal  axis)  axis 
through  the  center  of  gravity)  is: 

/  equals  M  times  (a'  plus  b*)  divided  by  12. 

M  equals  W  divided  by  32.2. 

M  equals  the  total  mass  of  the  object, 
which  is  equal  to  the  weight  divided  by  the 
acceleration  due  to  gravity  and  A  and  B  are 
the  height  and  width  of  the  object  measured 
perpendlctilar  to  the  axis. 

The  length  of  the  Corvair  is  15  feet  (180 
Inches),  the  width  is  5.58  feet  (67  inches), 
and  the  height  Is  3.8  feet  (45  inches  meas- 
ured from  the  floor  pan  to  the  roof).  The 
Corvair  as  tested  by  HSRI  In  1970  probably 
weighed  about  2985  pounds  (2500  pounds 
nominal  weight,  plus  350  pounds  for  the  test 
equipment  plus  gas,  oil,  etc.) . 

Inserting  these  figures  Into  the  formula 
gives  a  resistance  to  spin  (or  energy  for 
spin)  of  2400  slug  feet  squared  when  the 
weight  is  3600  pounds  and  1990  slug  feet 
squared  when  the  weight  is  2985  pounds. 
Similarly,  the  resistance  to  roll  (or  the  energy 
for  roll)  Is  427  slug  feet  squared  at  3600 
pounds  and  354  slug  feet  squared  when  the 
weight  Is  2985  pounds. 

Thus,  the  600  pound  weight  difference 
made  a  20.4  percent  difference  In  the  mass 
moment  of  inertia.  Inertia  Is  that  property 
of  an  object  which  resists  a  change  In  mo- 
tion. Given  the  same  input,  a  more  heavily 
laden  vehicle  will  require  a  longer  time  to 
reach  its  full  response,  but  will  ultimately 
reach  the  same  level  of  response.  Once  it  does, 
the  greater  weight  provides  more  energy  to 
be  dissipated.  Thus,  In  the  drastic  steer-dras- 
tic brake  maneuver,  the  increased  weight 
served  to  resist  splnout  and  rollover  up  to 
the  time  of  brake  application.  However,  once 
the  brakes  were  applied,  the  Increased  weight 
created  more  energy  to  be  expended,  and 
hence  made  splnout  or  rollover  more  likely 
than  if  the  vehicle  had  been  lightly  loaded. 


Corvair  accident  data  provided  by  Prof.  B.  J.  Campbell,  University  of  North  Carolina 
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John  Volpe  concrnlng  the  suppression  of 
test  data  and  films  by  General  Motors  re- 
garding the  hazards  of  the  Corvair. 

As  you  recall,  the  only  treatment  of  the 
Corvair  problem  before  Congress  was  before 
your  Subcommittee  on  March  22,  1966.  On 
Page  1554  of  the  hearing,  Mr.  James  Roche, 
President  of  General  Motors,  produced  for 
the  hearing  record  Exhibit   143   containing 


statements  by  Louis  G.  Brldenstine  and  Frank 
Wlnchell  which  were  seriously  misleading  and 
consciously  erroneous.  It  is  ironic  that  al- 
though the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau 
was  established  during  the  peak  of  the  Ccr- 
valr  controversy,  It  never  made  any  attempt 
to  Investigate  this  massive  series  of  design 
hazards.  It  was  as  if  the  Corvair  issue  was 
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too  big  to  deal  with  under  the  1966  law — 
when  Just  the  opposite  should  be  true. 

Knowingly  misleading  a  Congressional 
Committee  Is  a  grave  matter.  I  would  request 
that  you  obtain  a  detailed  explanation  of 
these  statement's  from  Mr.  Roche  in  the  light 
of  the  attached  Information  Re-openlng  the 
Inquiry  to  see  whether  the  National  Highway 
Safety  Bureau  can  redeem  its  neglectful  four 
years  and  act  to  protect  the  public  In  this 
truly  shocking  vehicle  hazard  would  be  ap- 
propriate. The  Corvair  Is  no  longer  being 
produced,  but  over  a  million  are  on  the  road 
with  the  carbon  monoxide  seepage  and  600,- 
000  of  these  vehicles  with  the  inherent  in- 
stability that  leads  to  breakaway  and  roll- 
over. The  continuing  Corvair  casualties,  p  tf- 
tlcularly  among  the  young  and  poor  who 
now  have  many  of  these  models,  should  pro- 
vide the  most  profound  reason  for  the  small 
amount  of  attention  that  is  respectfully  re- 
quested of  your  Subcommittee. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Ralph  Nader. 

September  4,  1970. 
Hon.  John  A.  Volpe, 

Secretary  of  Transportation,  Department  of 
Transportation,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Volpe:  For  five  years, 
nearly  four  of  them  under  the  auto  safety 
law,  the  federal  government  has  declined  to 
become  Involved  in  the  Corvair  matter,  not- 
withstanding the  mass  of  evidence  as  to  its 
hazards  which  has  been  externally  collected 
and  transmitted  to  the  government.  Now 
comes  decisive  evidence  which  reveals  a  laby- 
rlnthic  and  systematic  intra-company  collu- 
sion, involving  high  General  Motors  officials, 
to  sequester  and  suppress  company  pro- 
duced data  and  films  proving  the  Corvair 
(1960-63  models)  dangerously  unstable.  The 
Department  of  Transportation  can  no  longer 
avoid  confronting  the  GM-Corvalr  depravity 
and  the  dally  carnage  of  Innocent  people 
Injured  or  killed  In  these  vehicles.  Probably 
600,000  of  these  Corvalrs  are  still  on  the 
roads,  driven  Increasingly  by  the  young  and 
the  poor.  Little  can  be  done  about  past  Cor- 
vair casualties,  except  as  a  spur  to  end  this 
dismaying  refusal  to  act  by  the  Department. 
Much  can  be  done  to  prevent  further  crash - 
Injuries  and  to  understand  additional,  serious 
design  defects  affecting  all  Corvalrs  (1960- 
1969  models).  But  first  It  Is  necessary  to 
understand  the  enormity  of  what  General 
Motors  officials  have  done  to  their  customers 
(and  passengers),  the  federal  government, 
the  courts  and  any  American  who  trusted 
the  testimony  and  assurances  of  the  nation's 
largest  industrial  corporation.  For  In  a  word, 
GM  manufactured  and  maintained  a  massive 
He. 

The  company's  credibility  is  not  at  stake 
here.  Its  credibility  is  shattered  here.  It  can 
now  be  reliably  asserted  that  GM  proving 
ground  tests  and  films  back  in  1962-63  con- 
clusively proved  the  Corvair  to  be  uniquely 
unstable  with  unprecedented  rollover  capa- 
bility unlike  any  other  American  car.  (Such 
characteristics  were  known  by  GM  engineers 
when  the  Corvair  was  in  its  design  stage 
back  m  the  late  Fifties.  But  the  cautions  of 
the  more  concerned  were  over-ridden  by 
management  which  refused  to  adopt  a  much 
safer  suspension  system  then  available.) 
None  of  this  Information  was  ever  offered 
or  disclosed  In  response  to  court  orders  to 
produce  such  or  any  other  requests  from 
federal  and  state  officials.  On  the  contrary. 
In  a  consistent  posture  of  suppression  and 
prevarication,  the  company  declared  the 
Corvair  as  safe  as  any  other  car  and  asserted 
that  any  claims  to  its  lack  of  safety  were 
false. 

Before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Execu- 
tive Reorganization  on  March  22,  1966,  James 
M.  Roche,  then  President,  General  Motors 
(Jorp.  read  approvingly  Into  the  hearing  rec- 
ord a  statement  by  GM's  Assistant  General 


Counsel,  Louis  H.  Brldenstine  and  a  tech- 
nical account  by  Mr.  Frank  Wlnchell,  Chief 
Engineer  for  Research  and  Development  of 
Chevrolet  Motor  Division,  which  will  become 
principal  exhibits  of  the  falsehoods  and  dis- 
tortion utilized  by  the  company's  spokesmen. 
Other  GM  officials,  including  Mr.  Edward 
Cole,  now  the  company  president  and  long 
known  as  the  "father  of  the  Corvair"  stated 
what  GM's  own  tests  said  was  not  so  about 
the  vehicle's  handling. 

Mr.  Winchell's  statement  was  replete  with 
statements  contradicted  by  GM's  own,  secret 
test  data  and  films  to  which  Mr.  Wlnchell 
had  access.  For  example,  in  words  to  be  sub- 
stantially repeated  under  oath  before  courts 
across  the  land,  Mr.  Wlnchell  told  the 
Michigan  Senate  Committee  on  Highways 
(February  21,  1966)  that  "The  Corvair  differs 
from  other  cars  only  in  the  arrangement  of 
Its  components"  and  "Photographs  of  tire 
distortions  with  a  car  sliding  sideways  will 
show  no  significant  difference  between  the 
proximity  of  the  rim  to  the  pavement  of  the 
Corvair  and  any  other  automobile."  These 
statements  were  made  by  Mr.  Wlnchell,  now 
a  special  assistant  to  Mr.  Cole,  although  they 
are  contradicted  by  GM  proving  ground  data 
and  films  which  were  completed  between 
three  and  nearly  four  years  earlier. 

Despite  repeated  Interrogatories  and  mo- 
tions to  produce  in  litigation  Involving  crash 
victims,  these  data  and  films  were  secreted 
In  a  special  category  of  "hot  documents". 
For  example,  your  Department  should  be 
interested  in  obtaining  all  the  reports,  memos 
and  films  growing  out  of  PG  Job  No.  032127 
beginning  approximately  April  11,  1962  and 
specifically  including  those  portions  dealing 
with  Test  run  numbers  46-50,  58,  71,  75,  80, 
86,  92,  99,  104;  and  arising  out  of  PG  Job 
No.  032307  beginning  approximately  Nov.  13. 
1962  and  specifically  Including  those  por- 
tions dealing  with  test  run  numbers  117, 
120,  125,  126,  127-31,  134,  135-36.  These  films 
showing  roll  overs  at  speeds  of  26  mph.  28 
mph,  and  30  mph  would  be  enlightening 
repudiation  of  the  shocking  disparities  artic- 
ulated in  courts  and  before  legislative  hear- 
ings by  GM  officials. 

In  the  afore-mentioned  Michigan  testi- 
mony. Mr.  Brldenstine,  now  GM's  number 
two  lawyer  (after  General  Counsel  Ross 
Malone)  had  the  presumption  of  raising  the 
Canons  of  Professional  Ethics  regarding  the 
behavior  of  a  Detroit  attorney  while  he  has 
been  closely  involved  in  keeping  suppressed 
the  test  data  and  films  by  GM's  own  engi- 
neers showing  the  early  Corvalrs  to  be  ex- 
ceptionally facile  roll  over  candidates.  He 
maintained  this  stance  against  the  regular 
crashes  incident  to  Corvair  rollovers  week 
after  week  and  against  the  court  sanctioned 
interrogatories  put  to  GM  for  this  material. 
The  canons  may  well  be  applied  to  Mr. 
Brldenstlne's  behavior. 

Pertinent  to  this  suppression  of  data  dam- 
aging to  the  Corvair  and  the  public  state- 
ment and  testimony  that  all  was  well  with 
the  vehicle  Is  the  company's  tactics  of  attri- 
tion and  Judicial  manipulation.  In  a  major 
Corvair  trial,  GM's  presentation  misled  the 
California  Judge,  Bernard  Jefferson,  into 
writing  a  lengthy  opinion  concluding  that 
the  Corvair  design  was  not  unsafely  de- 
signed. Having  obtained  such  a  decision,  GM 
proreeded  to  transform  It  Into  a  promotion 
and  In  an  obscene  gesture  perhaps  unheard 
of  in  corporate  legal  hlstor>',  initiated  Its 
distribution  to  Its  Chevrolet  dealers,  state 
and  federal  legislators  and  other  Influential 
recipients  including  Judges.  Sizable  settle- 
ments In  Cori'alr  litigation  are  associated 
with  how  close  plaintiff's  lawyer  gets  to  the 
"hot  documents"  in  his  discovery  motions. 
If  GM's  lawyers  could  not  wear  the  plaintiff 
down  b7  dilatory  techniques,  or  flout  the 
discovery  orders  with  impunity,  the  company 
order  from  the  top  would  be  to  "purchase  the 
case"  with  a  settlement.  Several  settlements 
have  exceeded  the  $100,000  level. 


The  afore-mentioned  test  data  together 
with  other  memoranda,  letters,  and  corrob- 
orating personnel,  show  conclusively  that: 

GM  officials  knew  they  had  a  safety  prob- 
lem Involving  rollover  and  uucontrollabllity 
before  the  Corvair  litigation  started  about 
1963,  and  dabbled  with  a  cheap  prospective 
technical  "fix"  that  flopped: 

GM  officials  consciously  refused  to  lssu« 
warnings  or  recall  the  vehicles; 

GM  officials  launched  a  policy  of  falsely 
stating  that  the  Corvair  did  not  behave  dif- 
ferently than  any  other  American  car  and 
misled  members  of  three  branches  of  govern- 
ment at  both  state  and  federal  levels; 

GM  officials  demanded  or  condoned  un- 
ethical behavior  by  Its  lawyers  and  engineers 
which  had  major  rapercusslons  on  the  fre- 
quency of  Corvair  crashes  and  casualties; 

GM  officials  at  the  highest  level  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  preceding  policies  and 
spared  no  expense  to  perpetuate  false  de- 
fense strategies  In  the  courts  and  suppres- 
sion of  GM's  own  tests  adverse  to  the  Cor- 
vair; 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  proceeds  from 
the  personal  responsibility  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  Mr.  Roche,  and  the  President, 
Mr.  Cole.  For  years,  they  have  been  on  notice 
as  to  the  problems  of  the  Corvair;  Indeed 
Mr.  Cole  took  a  personal  role  In  Its  design. 
For  years,  thler  legal  duties  to  the  public 
safety,  not  to  mention  their  shareholders, 
should  have  required  the  disclosure  of  all 
company  tests  data,  regardless  of  its  crltl- 
callty,  simply  because  American  lives  are  in- 
volved. For  years,  they  actively  defended 
the  Corvair  and  carefully  avoided  true  dis- 
closure. If  in  the  annals  of  corporate  Ir- 
responsibility this  behavior  is  not  groimds 
for  resignation,  then  the  monster  of  cor- 
poratism has  overtaken  the  law.  They  should 
both  resign. 

The  situation  of  Mr.  Ross  Malone,  GM's 
General  Counsel  and  former  President  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  is  one  of  a  need 
for  prompt  re-appraisal.  Having  Joined  the 
company  nearly  two  years  ago,  he  Is  the  heir, 
rather  than  the  shaper  of  most  of  the  Cor- 
vair legal  strategy.  However,  his  duty  is  to 
require  reversal  of  odious  practices  such  as 
placing  as  many  private,  potential  Corvair 
expert  witnesses  on  a  monthly  retainer  to 
monopolize  this  "market"  around  the  coun- 
try, or  requiring  attorney's  with  whom  they 
settle  to  agree  not  to  take  any  more  Corvair 
cases.  More  Important.  Mr.  Malone  must  real- 
ize the  grave  impropriety  of  using  his  law- 
yers as  a  shield  to  hide  llfesavlng  company 
test  data  and  as  a  sword  to  defeat  attempts 
to  obtain  such  Information  under  Judicial 
procedures.  One  has  only  to  read  the  news- 
papers' regular  descriptions  of  sudden  roll- 
over Corvair  crashes  to  realize  that  the  prop- 
er legal  advice  to  the  corporate  client  is  to 
promptly  warn  motorists  and  recall  and  fix 
the  source  of  Instability,  not  to  camouflage 
th©  truth  and  mass  the  company's  legal  re- 
sources to  overwhelm  plaintiffs  and  tie  up 
the  courts.  There  is  the  added  responsibility 
for  corporate  counsel  to  review  all  cases 
where  interrogatories  were  not  responded  to 
truthfully  and  completely. 

A  design  defect  that  affects  all  Corvair 
models  from  1960  to  1969  permits  the  seepage 
of  combustion  chamber  gases  into  the  passen- 
ger compartment  along  with  the  heated  air. 
These  gases  Include  carbon  monoxide.  This 
Is  a  very  common  complaint,  as  many  letters 
to  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau  and 
General  Motors  show.  GM  has  hundreds  of 
these  complaints.  Privately,  both  present  and 
former  engineers  for  the  company  concede 
the  defect,  but  the  company  policy  officials 
continue  to  cover  It  up.  In  the  opinion  of 
specialists,  this  Is  a  most  serious  hazard  and 
has  been  known  to  overwhelm  or  sicken  the 
driver.  Further  Information  known  to  GM 
is  forthcoming  for  your  consideration. 

Clearly,  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion has  the  authority  to  take  action  to  pro- 
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tect  motorists  and  passengers.  It  car. 
GM  to  send  a  notification  ot  defecttfs) 
Corvalr  owners.  Although  this  year 
leated   a  request  by  the  National 
Safety  Bureau  to  obtain 
thorlty  to  compel  recalls,  the 
notify  usually  Involves  a  recall. 

The  Department  should  also  requfest 
Mr.  Roche  a  complete  report  on  the 
design   and   the  company's  secret 
film  data  and  relevant  memoranda, 
be  emphasized  that  the  materials 
associated  facts  will  soon  be 
spectlve   of   whether   or  not   he   takes 
opportunity  to  assert  full  corporate 
sibillty. 

While   to  some,  the  cessation  of 
production  means  the  vehicle  is  his  ory, 
fact  Is  that  Corvalrs  are  being  driven 
day  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles 
dreds  of  thousands  of  drivers  und^r 
hazards  that  should  be  considered 
able  by  your  Department.  Your 
exerted  authority  to  require  defect 
tlon  on  pre-196e  vehicles  in  the 
truck  wheel  defect.  This  range  of  vehicle 
fects  for  the  Corvalr  Is  much  mor« 
In   volume   and   severity.   The 
pretext  underlying  National  Highway 
Bureau    Inaction    regarding    the 
namely  that  there  is  civil  Utigatlo^ 
Ing — borders  on  malfeasance  in 
litigation  should  never  block  enforc^ent 
the  law. 

How  corporations  react  to  crises 
own  making  Is  Increasing,  tending 
cataclysmic  potential   for  many  clt^ens 
companies  become  larger  and  their 
ogy  more  complexly  fraught  with 
General  Motors,  thanks  to  outside 
and  Inquiries,   no  longer  receives 
deference  to  Its  alleged  knowhow 
Us   unearned    Increment   from   society, 
many  facts  have  been  unloosed 
public  in  recent  years  about  the 
suppression  of  pollution  control 
Its  profligate  expenditures  on  profitable 
and  wasteful  corporate  ego  trips  to 
mont  of  attention  to  safety,  durabUfty 
of  repair  and  eflBclency  in  vehicle 
At  the  present  time.  GM  lobbyists 
yers  are  all  over  Washington  pursu^i^K 
lous  drives  to  seriously  weaken  the 
lutlon  legislation  and  to  delay  the 
tlon  of  the  air  bag.  or  similar  syitem 
motor  vehicles  so  thousands  of  livi  s 
be   saved   in   crashes.   Their  collust  >n 
other  auto  companies  In  these  effofts 
tlctilarly   the   pollution   lobbying, 
mockery  out  of  the  consent  decretf 
they  signed  last  year  with  the  Antltn|st 
slon  of  the  Justice  Department. 

P^irther   revelations  about  Corval^- 
sion  and  suppression,  known  and 
at  the  highest  GM  levels  will  open 
lie  understandings  of  the  extent 
this  company  will  go  to  shield  Its 
vehicles  even  from  its  own  self-ln 
of  them. 

I  look  forward  to  your  response. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ralph  ITaoer 

Septembeh  14.  1970. 
Mr.  Ralph  Nader. 
Washinaton.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Nader:  The  charges  made 
letters  to  Secretary  Volpe  and  me 
response  of  Mr.  Cole  to  them,  raise  In^Kirta 
Issues  which  the  Subcommittee  on 
tlve    Reorganization    and    Government 
search  must  seriously  consider. 

Tour  letter  to  me  alleged  that  at 
Ing  on  March  22.  1966.  GM  oflSclals 
Ingly  misled"  the  Subcommittee, 
to  Secretary  Volpe,  charged  that 
Ing  ground  tests  and  films  back  In 
conclusively    proved    the    Corvalr 
unstable    with    unprecedented    roUoJper    ca 
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pabllity  unlike  any  other  American  car."  It 
cited  certain  GM  documents  and  a  so-called 
"hot-documents"  file  as  proof  of  your  claims. 

Mr.  Cole's  letter  to  Secretary  Volpe 
countered  that  the  material  you  referred  to 
"were  reports  of  engineering  development 
tests  In  which  Corvalrs,  specially  equipped 
with  experimental  parts,  were  liitentiouaUy 
overturned  by  experienced  test  drivers  using 
violent  maneuvers  designed  to  overturn 
them."  His  letter  offered  to  make  available 
to  Secretary  Volpe  any  information  or  mate- 
rial on  the  Corvalr  relating  to  its  safety. 

Accordingly.  I  have  requested  that  GM 
provide  the  Subcommittee  with  those  docu- 
ments and  films  referred  to  in  your  letter  to 
Secretary  Volpe  plus  any  other  significant 
proving  grouad  reports  concerning  the  han- 
dling and  safety  of  the  Corvalr.  and  any 
memoranda  between  Mr.  Brldeustit.e.  Mr. 
Power.  Mr.  Winchell.  Mr.  Cole.  Mr.  Kuudsen, 
and  Mr.  Roche  or  other  high  ranking  officers 
concerning  the  safety  of  the  Ccrvalr.  I  have 
also  asked  for  a  memorandum  explaining  the 
alleged  "hot-documents"  file. 

Concurrently.  I  request  that  you  provide 
the  Subcommittee  with  all  the  Information 
in   your  possession  concerning   the   Corvalr. 

Only  by  examining  all  the  relevant  evi- 
dence will  the  Subcommittee  be  able  to  de- 
termine a  proper  course  of  action.  Accord- 
ingly, I  ask  that  you  cooperate  with  us  in 
bringing  this  matter  to  a  prompt  conclusion. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  please  contact 
me.  or  Robert  J.  Wager,  General  Counsel  of 
the  Subcommittee. 
Sincerely, 

Abe  Ribicoff. 

Chairman. 


[For  release  Sunday.  October  25.  1970  A.M.) 

October  23. 1970. 
Hon.  Abraham  A.  Ribicoff. 
Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorganization, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ribicoff:  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  September  12.  1970.  I  have 
now  compiled  the  following  analysis  of  cer- 
tain documents  and  Issues  concerning  the 
safety  of  the  Corvalr  automobiles  manufac- 
tured and  sold  by  General  Motors  from  1960 
through  1969.  This  analysis  summarizes  the 
relationship  and  contradictions  between  doc- 
uments suppressed  by  GM  and  GM's  March 
1966  testimony  before  yotir  subcommittee.  I 
believe  the  now  emerging  record  shows  that 
much  of  that  GM  testimony  was  inaccurate, 
dishonest  or  both  with  regard  to  many  mat- 
ters, and  particularly  the  stability  and  safety 
of  the  1960  through  1965  Corvalrs. 

The  examples  below  are  illustrative  of  this 
massive  conspiracy: 

misrepresentation     no.     1  :     THK    CONTlNtrlNO 
FRAUD  IN  OM'S  LEGAL  DEFENSE  OF  THE  CORVAIR 

Background  facts  and  GM's  statements  to 
the  U.S.  Senate 

During  your  March  22.  1966  hearings  in 
Washington,  D.C.  you  questioned  the  General 
Counsel  of  OM  as  to  the  reasons  for  GM's  In- 
vestigation of  me.  In  his  response.  Mr.  Aloys- 
ius  Power  testified  that  GM  had  Investigated 
Nader's  charges  of  an  "unsafe  and  Inherently 
improper  and  unsafe  design"  since  GM's 
"own  people,  engineers,  have  advised  ua  that 
It  [the  Corvalr)  isnt  unsafe." 

The  exact  testimony,  at  page  1447,  was: 
■  •  •  •  • 

Senator  Ribicoff.  ...  Do  you  investigate 
everybody  who  writes  an  article  about  a  Gen- 
eral Motors  car? 

Mr.  PowxB.  No.  We  don't  find  many  people 
doing  it  on  the  scale  that  this  was  done, 
and  we  don't  find  anybody  writing  where 
they  are  saying  that  it  Is  unsafe  and  Inher- 
ently Improper  and  unsafe  design.  That  1b  a 
pretty  serious  charge. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Well,  It  Is. 

Mx.  Power.  But  If  someone  elBe  writes  an 


article  on  that,  we  will  check  into  that  one, 
too.  Now,  we  have  got  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  we  are  going  to  stand  for  disparage- 
ment of  a  product  where  our  own  people,  en- 
gineers have  advised  us  that  it  isn't  safe, 
and  they  have  testified  in  two  cases  already 
in  court  and  a  fury  has  accepted  their  testi- 
mony, (emphasis  added). 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Couldn't  you  write  a  book 
or  an  article  saying  that  the  Corvalr  was 
safe? 

Mr.  Power.  Well,  I  know  it  Is — 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  addition,  the  March  22.  1966  hearing 
record  contained  large  amounts  of  material 
Involving  the  safety  and  stability  of  the  Cor- 
valr. Indeed,  this  was  the  underlying  issue 
which  had  Instigated  most  of  the  actions  by 
all  parties.  I  specifically  brought  this  issue 
to  the  Committee's  attention  at  pp.  '1499- 
1501. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  testimony,  Mr. 
James  Roche,  then  President  of  GM,  asked 
for  and  received  permission  to  Insert,  as  part 
of  the  record  at  page  1554.  GM's  testimony 
by  Mr.  Louis  H.  Brldenstlne,  Assistant  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  GM,  and  Mr.  Prank  Winchell, 
Chevrolet  Chief  Engineer  for  Research  and 
Development,  before  the  Michigan  Senate 
Committee  on  Highways  on  February  21, 
1966.  This  testimony  ridicules  court  chal- 
lenges by  plantifTs  injured  in  Corvalrs.  Mr. 
Bridenstlne's  purpose  was  In  his  own  words 
"to  assure  that  [the  Michigan]  Committee  is 
not  misled"  as  to  the  Issues  Involved.  His 
Intent  was  to  deter  the  enactment  of  Mlchl* 
gan  auto  safety  legislation.  Mr.  Brldenstlne 
purported  to  show  that  juries,  vrtth  the  best 
first-hand  access  to  facts,  had  all  exonerated 
GM  after  examining  a  complete  record  of 
Corvalr  driving  performance.  The  implication 
of  Mr.  Roche's  Insertion  In  your  bear- 
ing record  was  clear — that  since  all  the 
evidence  had  been  fairly  studied  and  the 
assertions  of  plaintiffs  had  been  deemed  by 
Juries  to  be  unsubstantiated,  the  U.S.  Sen« 
ate  Committee  need  not  examine  the  safety 
of  the  Corvair's  handling  characteristics. 

Mr.  Bridenstlne's  remarks,  a  part  of  the 
Ribicoff  Committee  record  at  page  1655,  were: 

Therefore,  consistent  with  our  policy  and 
practice,  we  have  not  included  In  this  state- 
ment to  your  committee  evidence  establish- 
ing the  safe  design  of  the  1060-63  Corvalr. 

However,  to  assure  that  your  committee  U 
not  misled,  we  can  advise  you  regarding  liti- 
gation already  terminated.  In  the  only  two 
cases  in  which  this  claim  that  the  Corvalr 
Is  defectively  designed  has  been  tried  and 
decided,  the  Juries  in  both  Instances  returned 
verdicts  In  favor  of  General  Motors.  The  first 
case  Involved  a  trial  of  ten  weeks  in  San 
Jose.  California.  The  second  case.  In  which 
Mr.  Phllo  and  his  law  firm  participated,  in- 
volved a  six  weeks'  trial  in  Clearwater,  Flor- 
ida. In  bis  statement  before  your  committee, 
Mr.  Pbllo  named  Dr.  Thomas  Manos  an  au- 
thority for  Mr.  Phlloe'  assertions.  It  Is  In- 
teresting that  Dr.  Manos  testified  at  length 
for  the  plaintiff  and  was  croes-examlned  In 
both  trials  regarding  his  tests  and  conclu- 
sions on  the  Corvalr  design. 

In  these  two  trials  we,  of  course,  presented 
evidence  and  our  witnesses  were  croes  ex- 
amined regarding  the  development,  design 
and  performance  of  the  Corvalr.  In  both  cases 
and  uTider  proper  rules  of  procedure  and  evi- 
dence, the  Juries  disagreed  with  plaintiffs' 
counsel  and  agreed  with  our  position,  (em- 
phasis added) 

Effect  of  these  misrepresentations 

GM's  insinuations  that  several  litigated 
law  suits  bad  conclusively  determined  the 
safety  of  the  Corvalr  were  persuasive. 

No  further  examination  of  Corvalr  design 
defects  was  made  by  the  tl.S.  Senate.  More 
Important,  the  entire  Congress  was  deceived 
as  is  evident  from  the  auto  safety  leglsla- 
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tlon  enacted  later  in  1966.  Had  It  been  real- 
ized that  a  vehicle  marketed  for  six  years 
and  sold  In  the  millions  was  secretly  known 
by  the  manufacturer  to  be  susceptible  to 
rollover  at  low  speeds  under  normal  operating 
conditions,  surely  the  Congress  would  not 
have  hesitated  to  legislatively  require  manda- 
tory recall  and  criminal  penalties  for  willful 
neglect  by  the  manufacturer.  It  is  anguishing 
to  speculate  how  many  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans have  perished  or  been  maimed  since  1966 
because  of  the  absence  of  these  necessary 
deterrents  in  the  basic  auto  safety  law. 

GM's  testimony  In  February  and  March 
1966  necessarily  was  both  an  assertion  by 
GM  that  they  had  testified  accurately  before 
the  Courts,  and  that  they  knew  of  no  existing 
evidence  which  would  rebut  that  testimony. 
To  that  extent,  this  testimony  directly  con- 
flicted with  GM's  own  Internal  documents, 
such  as  PO  17103,  which  were  being  withheld 
from  Courts  across  the  country,  from  the 
Michigan  Senate  Committee  and  from  your 
U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee. 

Details  of  GM's  misrepresentation 
Mr.  Carl  Thelln,  a  former  GM  engineer,  has 
now  publicly  stated  that  at  the  time  Mr. 
Power  was  testifying  before  your  Subcom- 
mittee In  1966,  Mr.  Thelln  was  discovering  a 
macabre  scheme,  originating  inside  GM  be- 
fore 1966,  to  hide  from  the  courts  and  even 
from  some  of  their  own  defense  witnesses  the 
existence  and  contents  of  reports  critical  of 
the  Corvair's  safety.  This  scheme  was  a  de- 
liberate frustration  of  an  injured  person's 
basic  right,  embodied  In  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence of  state  and  Federal  law,  to  receive  In  a 
law  suit  the  product  maker's  data  about  the 
safety  tests  of  his  product  without  having 
first  to  Identify  the  information  Itself. 

The  suppressed  documents  Included  the 
now  renowned  PG  17103.  which  showed  that 
the  1962  Corvalr  would,  If  subjected  at  a 
speed  of  less  than  30  mph  to  a  simple  J-ttim 
(essentially  the  situation  any  car  experiences 
If  it  hits  a  wet  patch  or  rough  spot  in  the 
road  or  If  It  makes  a  sudden  turn  while 
passing  another  car)  rollover  on  a  level  sur- 
face. Also  suppressed  were  other  test  reports, 
such  as  PG  15699,  where  the  Corvalr  in  9  of 
10  tests  rolled  over  while  the  Chevrolet  sedan 
did  not  roll  over  under  the  same  test  condi- 
tions. These  documents  provide  substantial 
evidence  of  the  defects  in  the  suspension  sys- 
tem of  the  1960-64  Corvalrs.  Mr.  Thelin's 
statements  and  referenced  documents  make 
it  clear  that  the  GM  conspiracy  was  known 
to.  If  not  directed  by,  Mr.  Power's  legal  staff. 
The  essence  of  the  GM  plan  was  to  keep 
any  damaging  relevant  Information  from  po- 
tential witnesses,  including  some  witnesses 
for  GM.  Thus,  the  testimony  of  these  wit- 
nesses could  reflect  only  what  they  knew, 
which  was  necessarily  less  than  the  complete 
truth  or  clear  untruths.  This  scheme  was 
therefore  a  deliberate,  premeditated  attempt 
first  to  mislead  injured  plaintiffs  and  the 
Courts,  and  then  the  Michigan  and  U.S.  Sen- 
ate Committees,  and  finally  the  public,  as  to 
the  safety  of  the  Corvalr.  Mr.  Power's  asser- 
tions that  he  knew  the  Corvalr  was  a  safe 
car  could  have  been  repeatedly  contradicted 
by  the  release  of  the  evidence  requested  by 
plaintiffs,  but  suppressed  by  Mr.  Power's  staff 
Inside  General  Motors. 

As  a  further  example  of  the  misrepresenta- 
tion by  GM  as  to  the  safety  of  the  Corvalr. 
the  public  record  shows  that  the  data  which 
GM  supplied  to  the  courts  In  the  two  com- 
pleted trials  cases  {Anderson  v.  General  Mo- 
tors Corporation  and  Collins  v.  General  Mo- 
tors Corporation)  was  purposefully  'naccu- 
rate  and  Incomplete.  GM's  boasting  to  the 
Michigan  Senate  and  your  Subcommittee 
about  these  cases  compounded  the  fraud. 

For  example,  in  the  Anderson  case  in 
Clearwater.  Florida,  GM  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Frank  J.  Winchell,  then  Chevrolet  Chief  Re- 
search and  Development  Engineer,  was 
grossly  misleading  In  its  response  to  plain- 


tiff's questions  abcut  whether  T^Tltten  recorr's 
were  kept  of  the  proving  grounds  tests  on  12 
to  24  Corvalr  automobiles  of  the  model  yeurs 
1960,  1961  and  1962. 

Despite  the  existence  of  PG  reports  17103, 
15699  and  other  tests  of  a  similar  nature, 
pages  4802-4806  of  the  transcript  (Law  No. 
17.013  shows  that  Mr.  Winchell  asserted  the 
following  under  oath : 

•  •  •  •  • 

VOIR    DIRE    EXAMINATION 

By  Mr.  Masterson: 

Q.  Mr.  Winchell,  were  there  Corvalr  auto- 
mobUes  Involved  In  this  testing? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  How  many? 

A.  Well,  I  tried  to  estimate  that  a  moment 
ago.  I  think  I— I  couldn't  say  it  very  pre- 
cisely. 12  to  24,  In  that  area. 

Q.  Does  It  Include  1960,  "61  and  1962 
models? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  And  were  the  results  of  your  testing 
reduced  to  writing? 

A.  No.  Our — our  testing  was  a  develop- 
ment, exploratory  kind  of  work  where  we 
are  seeking  fundamental  facts. 

Q.  And  the  results  of  these  tests  were  not 
reduced  to  writing? 

A.  Not  formal  reports  with — 

Q.  Well,  was  any  of  the  data  preserved? 

A.  Well,  when  you  say  "any  of  the  data," 
I_I  would  be  hard  pressed  to  say.  Our  cus- 
tom in  this  thing,  I  have  to  explain  to  you 
Mr.  Masterson,  is 

Q.  Well,  my  question  was:  Is  any  of  the 
data  preserved? 

A.  I  can't — I  can't  say  positively  whether 
there  was  any  or  not.  I  presume  there  was 
some. 

Q.  Where  would  It  be  If  It  was  preserved? 

A.  Probably  In  our  Research  and  Develop- 
ment files. 

Q.  Ol  which  you  are  the  head? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  It  was  preserved 
or  not? 

A.  I  can't  really  say,  Mr.  Masterson.  It 
was 

The  Court.  Are  you  telling  vs  that  you  do 
a  great  deal  of  research  and  keep  no  records 
of  what  you  find  out? 

A  Well,  we  don't — what  I  said  Is  we  don't 
Issue  any  formal  reports.  When  you  are — 
when  you  are  in  the  exploratory  range  of  this 
thing  you  are  not  in  a  position  to  come  to 
any  conclusions. 

The  Court.  But  do  you  keep  any  written 
records  of  what  you  find  out  each  day  or  do 
you   just  try   to  keep   that  in   your  mind? 

The  Witness.  No,  we  do  note  our  results, 
and  we  meet  and  discuss  them,  and  they  are 
held  for  some  period  of  time,  but  I  couldn't 
tell  you  whether  they  are  still  In  existence 
or  not. 

The  Court.  All  right,  sir. 

further  direct  examination 

By  Mr.  Nunez: 

Q.  Mr.  Winchell,  In  that  connection  what 
Is  the — what  is  the  usual  procedure  for — 
that  is  set  In  motion  at  Chevrolet — for  doing 
something  to  or  with  an  automobile  that 
will  result  In  a  formal  test  report? 

A.  Well,  the  procedtire  Is — originates  with 
the — what  we  call  the  product  engineer,  the 
man  who  is  responsible  for  releasing  this 
component  to  production.  He  is  called  the 
Production  Engineer.  He  writes  a  test  order 
or  a  build  order  or  a  design  order.  If  It  Is 
a  test  order,  the  test  order  goes  to  the  labora- 
tory head  or  the  proving  groimd  head.  He 
assigns  certain  people  to  the  conduct  of  the 
test,  they  meet  and  discuss  what  they  are 
going  to  do.  The  test  Is  conducted,  and  the 
produce  (sic)  engineer  gets  the — gets  the 
facts  from  the  test  Immediately,  verbally,  and 
then  as  a  matter  of  record.  If  we  think  that 
that— that  test  has  any  use  to  us  In  future 
design  work,  or  as  a  reference,  a  formal  re- 


port Is  written  by  report  writers  under  the 
direction  of  the  test  engineer. 

The  CoTJRT.  Do  you  keep  any  record  of  the 
tests  that  were  made  that  you  decided  had 
no  use  to  you  so  that  you  don't  repeat  that 
test  the  next  month  or  next  year? 

The  Witness.  Well,  our  Research  and  De- 
velopment Group,  sir,  Is  rather  small,  and  we 

don't  run  that 

Mr.  Nunez.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Winchell,  I 
think  the  Judge  can  hear  you  quite  clearly, 

but  I  would 

The  Court.  You  face  the  Jury 

Mr.  Nunez.  Address  your  answers  to  me. 
The  Court.  So  everyone  can  hear,  then. 
The  Witness.  We  have — as  I  say.  In  this 
particular  program  I  had  about  two  engineers 
to  start  with,  and  I  don't  r\m  the  hazard 
of  this  thing  being  repeated  by  personnel. 
By  Mr.  Nunez: 
Q.  Well,  you  were  telling  me  about  a  par- 
tlctilar  device  that  makes  a  record  on  a — on 
a  running  piece  of  graph  paper,  some  kind 
of  paper. 

A.  Well,  Mr.  Masterson  asked  me  specific- 
ally  

Mr.  Masterson.  May  I  ask  that  the  witness 
repond  to  the  Judge's  question?  The  Judge 
asked  you  If  you  preserved  data  so  that  you 
don't  repeat  the  test  which  was  not  useful 
to  you. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  can't  give  just  a  yes 
or  no  answer  on  that.  Sometimes  we  do,  and 
sometimes  we  don't.  I  say.  if — If,  In  our  opin- 
ion, we  think  It  has  some  Influence  on  our 
future  conduct  we  keep  it  for  some  period 
of  time.  If  we  don't  think  so,  we  don't  keep 
It. 
The  Court.  Proceed,  Mr.  Nunez. 
The  Witness.  Could  I  say  something  by 
way  of  explanation  here? 
The  Court.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Witness.  In  vsTltlng  a  report  that  Is 
going  to  be  useful  to  engineers  of.  say.  three 
or  four  or  five  years  hence.  It  has  to  be  a  very 
comprehensive  report.  Just  to — to  supply  him 
with  a  data  sheet  of  some  measurements 
you've  taken  doesn't  necessarily  do  him  any 
good.  And  what  I'm  trying  to  say  is  the  com- 
position of  a  very  comprehensive  report  that 
an  engineer  some  five  or  six  years  hence  or 
farther  can  make  use  of,  requires  a  good  deal 
of  effort  by  the  reporting  engineer.  And  so 
we  don't  bother  with  things  that  we  don't 
think  have  that  kind  of  value  In  research 
and  development. 

By  Mr.  Nunez: 
A.  All  right.  Did  any  of  the — the  data  that 
you  gathered  In  your  testing  and  evaluation 
of  vehicle  handling  back  In  the  1960  through 
1962  era.  was  any  of  It  resulted  Into  any  sort 
of  formal  form  or  written  form  or  a  form 
which  would  preserv'e  the  Information  that 
you  derived  from  those  tests? 
A.  Not  to  my  recollection. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Thus,  by  these  untruthful  answers,  GM 
withheld  significant  GM  proving  ground  test 
reports  and  records  from  the  plaintiff  which 
were  essential  to  her  case.  Just  as  misleading 
Is  the  fact  that  GM's  suppressed  test  reports, 
such  as  PG  17103,  tend  to  rebut  and  dis- 
credit the  limited  test  results  which  GM  did 
produce  as  evidence. 

The  depositions  of  other  key  GM  employees 
were  equally  Inaccurate  as  to  the  existence 
of  past  records  of  proving  ground  tests.  The 
transcript  of  the  case  of  Collins  v.  General 
Motors  Corporation  (Superior  Court  of  the 
State  of  Calif.  Santa  Clara  C.)  partially  re- 
veals the  contents  of  depositions  of  OM  Vice 
President  Harry  Barr  and  GM  Chassis  De- 
sign Chief  Kal  Hansen. 

In  the  questioning,  the  plaintiff's  attorney 
was  attempting  to  establish  the  existence  of 
virrltten  records  of  proving  ground  and  other 
Corvalr  tests.  The  transcript  In  that  case. 
Docket  No.  149317.  shows  at  page  3264: 
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By  Mr.  Harney: 

Q.  As  of  1962  Is  It  correct  that 
everything  that  had  to  do  with 
Corvalr    had    been    destroyed    by 
Motors? 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Have  you  read  the  deposition 
Barr  in  which  he  said  that  was 

A.  No.  I  did  not  read  that. 

Q.  Did  you  read  the  deposition  of 
sen  In  which  he  said  that  was 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  only  read  the  portion  of 
sen's  deposition  on  the  subject  of 
was  against  the  location  of  the 
rear? 

A.  I  believe  Kal  Hansen  had  his 
taken  a  number  of  times  and  I 
them  all. 

Q.  Which  one  did  you  read? 

A.  It  has  been  more  than  a  year 
don't  know  which  one  I  read,  Mr. 

Q.  Who  asked  you  to  read  the 

A.  I  think  Mr.  GlUlland  of  our 
that  time  asked  me. 
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I  believe  that  as  your 
amines   the   records   it   will  find 
similar  examples.  But,  this  will  not 
Recognizing  the  treacherousness 
tlvltles,  General  Motors  has,  as  a 
corporate  policy,  attempted  to  destroy 
public  and  private  records  of  all 
For  example,  we  have  been  told  tha  . 
purchased  the  Courts'  only  file 
Collins  transcript  from  the  Court 
Luckily,  parts  of  that  transcript 
viously   secured   by   various   plalntjffs 
partial  transcript  alone  reveals  the 
of  the  fraud  perpetrated  by  General 
In  the  Collins  transcript  at  pages 
Wlnchell  denied  the  existence  of  la|teral 
celeration  tests  on  a  1960  Corvalr 
skid  pad  rollover  tests  revealing 
celeration   Information   are  detailed 
Report  11106  of  6/10/59,  In  PG 
of  8/25/59,  and  PG  Report  12207 
and   were  actually  available   but  hidden 
GM  flies. 
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By  Mr.  Harnzt  : 

Q.  These  tests  that  you  have  toldlthe  jury 
about  were  not  in  any  way  connec  ted  with 
the  decision  to  put  the  Corvalr  on  thp  Ameri- 
can market,  were  they? 

Mr.  WnrrNET.  Which  tests  are  we 
to? 

Tour  honor,  I  object  to  it.  He 
tests.  Mr.  Wlnchell  has  been  on  the 
time  after  time  and  he  has  testified 
tests. 

Q.  Each  and  every  test  you  talked 
this  case  was  never,  ever  done  in 
with  the  original  decision  to  put  thi 
on  the  market,  correct? 

Mr.  CosTANZo.  I  object  to  that 
ground  counsel  has  already  referre* . 
tain  tests  that  were  shown  to  the  Ju 
he   follows   that   up   with   another 
about  this,  obviously  it  leaves  the 
he  Is  talking  about  the  tests  that  we#e  shown 
to  the  jury.  I  object  to  that  questl  m,  your 
Honor. 

The  CoTTRT.  Will  you  repeat  your 

Mr.  Harntt.  Yes. 

Q.   With   respect   to  each   and 
that  you  as  a  witness  have 
In  connection  with  showing  to  the  J 
and  every  test  was  done  In  connect 
litigation  and   not  in  connection 
decision  to  put  the  Corvalr  on  the 

A.  The  decision  to  put  the  Corral^ 
market  was  made  In  1957  or  '58. 

Q.  Can  you  answer  my  question? 

A.  Are  you  talking  about  the  193t 
Corvalr? 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  all  the  t^sts  you 
have  talked  about  In  this  trial  In  Tront  of 
these  twelve  ladles  and  gentlemen  )lus  the 
alternates. 
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A.  Some  of  the  tests  that  were  run  were 
certainly  related  to  the  1964  and  1965  Cor- 
valr. The  1960  Corvalr,  no. 

Q.  Like  this  set  you  brought  In  here,  did 
you  have  that  set? 

A.  Not  that  particular  one,  but  that  Is  not 
a  novel  demonstration  of  lateral  accelera- 
tion. 

Q.  Did  you  have  such  a  thing  to  demon- 
strate the  lateral  acceleration  of  a  1960  Cor- 
valr? 

A.  No  sir. 

Q.  No  sir.  How  about  this  table  here? 

A.  No  sir. 

Q.  How  about  that  chart  behind  you? 

A.  Well,  this  Is  a  reproduction  of  a  very 
ordinary  chart  that  we  use. 

«  •  •  •  • 

To  reestablish  the  record  for  the  benefit  of 
your  Subcommittee's  review  and  the  public 
file,  I  strongly  recommend  that  you  procure 
the  entire  Collins  transcript  from  General 
Motors.  We  would,  of  course,  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  study  It,  and  to  assist  your 
Subcommittee  with  further  comments. 

The  GM  statement  to  the  public  on  Sep- 
tember 26,  1970  said:  "Test  Report  17103 
has  not  been  produced  because.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  our  counsel,  It  has  not  been  called 
for." 

No  objective  analysis  can  fall  to  discredit 
this  statement.  In  fact,  GM  suppressed  Test 
Report  17103  inside  the  company  and  de- 
liberately withheld  It  In  several  court  cases 
I  have  checked  already — even  where  the 
plaintiff  had  requested  all  the  relevant  tests 
of  the  Corvalr. 

For  example,  In  the  Collins  case  In  Cali- 
fornia on  June  11,  1965,  the  plaintiff  had 
requested  and  received  a  valid  Superior 
Court  order  for  GM  to  produce. 

*  •  •  •  • 
...  all  tests,  studies,  reports,  movies,  pho- 
tographs and  other  documents  pertaining  to 
Mllford,  Michigan  or  Mesa,  Arizona  or  other 
General  Motors  Proving  Ground  Tests  of 
stability  and  handling  characteristics  of  Cor- 
valr prototype.  Corvalr  pre-production  and 

1960  Corvalr  automobiles  and  such  Proving 
Ground  tests  of  other  rear  engine  cars  as 
a  comparison  to  or  model  for  the  design  of 
the  said  Corvalr  automobile  . . . 

•  «  «  ♦  • 

In  response  to  this  court  order,  GM  simply 
never  produced  or  acknowledged  the  exist- 
ence of  many  essential  proving  ground  tests 
some  of  which  are  Identified  In  this  letter. 
Thus,  the  plaintiff  who  requested  such  tests 
from  GM  in  CoIUtis  was  denied  his  legal 
rights. 

Although  the  films  GM  suppressed  In  the 
ColHna  case  clearly  would  have  changed  the 
character  of  the  trial,  the  plaintiff  was 
forced,  by  his  own  ignorance,  to  accept  GM's 
statement  that  there  was  only  one  proving 
ground  test  for  which  film  existed  from  all 
the  Corvalr  testing  up  to  that  time.  The 
plaintiff  did  subpoena  that  short  film  of  a 

1961  Corvalr  which  went  out  of  control  and 
was  allowed  to  show  It  to  the  Jury  on  June 
30,  1965;  however,  GM  weakened  Its  effect 
by  not  producing  any  precise  details  or  data 
for  the  film  and  no  films  or  data  of  existing 
GM  comparison  tests  run  with  other  U.S. 
cars.  As  a  result,  the  test  showed  the  Jury 
Just  as  little  as  OM  had  Intended. 

There  were  essential  proving  ground  tests 
such  as  PG  11245  or  August  7,  1959  and  PG 
11285  of  August  25,  1959,  which  were  never 
admitted  by  GM  even  to  exist.  Mr.  Carl  Thelln 
has  already  made  a  public  statement  that 
these  omissions  were  familiar  to  him,  were 
the  result  of  a  corporate  policy  to  con- 
sciously withhold  this  evidence  from  Injured 
parties  and  even  to  mislabel  film  to  Imple- 
ment Us  dlfittcult  retrieval.  Other  GM  em- 
ployees win  confirm  this  conspiracy  and 
allow  you  to  Identify  the  p)ersons  responsible 
for  the  creation  of  this  monstrous  scheme. 

A  primary  agent  In  the  OM  plot  was  Mr. 


Wlnchell.  For  example,  he  testified  to  the 
Collins  Jury  on  July  12,  1965,  at  the  time  he 
was  serving  In  a  key  executive  position  with 
responsibilities  for  the  legal  defense  of  the 
Corvalr,  that  he  knew  of  no  written  records 
that  were  kept  of  the  testing  of  the  Corvalr 
before  It  was  released  to  the  public  In  late 
1959.  His  testimony  at  page  2690  was: 

VOIR    DIRE    EXAMINATION 

By  Mr.  Harney: 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  any  stability  or 
handling  tests  were  done  on  the  Corvalr 
before  It  was  released  to  the  public? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  that,  sir? 

A.  At  the  proving  ground  and  at  our  Manl. 
tou  proving  grounds  In  Colorado.  We  have 
a  Pike's  Peak  proving  ground  In  Colorado.  It 
was  located  In  Manltou  Springs. 

Q.  What  year  weis  that,  air? 

A.  That  was  '58. 

Q.  You  were  personally  present? 

A.  Yes.  I  was  In  the  car.  I  was  not  during 
the  testing  period;  I  was  a  passenger  in  the 
car. 

Q.  Were  written  reports  made? 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Harney.  All  right.  Thank  you. 

The  above  testimony,  under  oath,  should 
be  compared  with  the  contents  of  such  PG 
reports  such  as  PG  11245  of  August  7,  1959 
which  Is  a  tire  blowout  comparison  at  60 
mph.,  or  PG  lllOC  of  June  10,  1959,  which 
was  a  skid  pad  roll  test  on  the  then  soon  to 
be  released  Corvalr,  so  that  the  Committee 
can  ask  Itself  whether  such  test  results  could 
even  possibly  have  been  unknown  to  Mr, 
Wlnchell. 

Two  other  examples  Illustrate  the  utter  de- 
pravity and  insolence  with  which  GM  con- 
ducted Its  legal  defense  of  the  Corvalr  in 
courts  and  before  your  Subcommittee.  De- 
spite the  existence  of  over  one  dozen  fully 
documented  rollover  test  reports  Involving 
hundreds  of  trial  runs  of  Corvalrs,  completed 
from  1959  through  May  1965,  with  uncounted 
numbers  of  rollovers  and  other  examples  of 
Instability  of  these  cars.  Mr.  Wlnchell  told 
the  Jury  m  the  Collins  case  that  "I  have 
never  seen  the  Corvalr  rolled  over  on  the 
[GM]  skid  pad"  (p.  3855). 

In  addition,  despite  the  fact  that  GM  had 
made  at  least  several  movies  of  Corvalr  roll- 
overs by  1964,  Mr.  Wlnchell  testified  to  the 
California  Court  in  1965  that  the  only  skid 
pad  test  for  which  movies  existed  was  the 
rollover  test  at  one  and  one  half  miles  per 
hour,  a  movie  which  had  been  shown  to  the 
Jury  there.  In  summary,  Mr.  Wlnchell's  asser- 
tions of  Ignorance  about  the  rollovers  on 
film  In  PG  17103  and  PG  15699  are  totally 
Implausible  In  light  of  his  position  at  GM 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Wlnchell's  exact  testimony  was : 

Mr.  Harney:  Q.  Do  you  know  who  the 
man  at  General  Motors  Is  who  developed  a 
method  of  t\irnlng  cars  over? 

(Mr.  WiNCHELLl  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  It  Is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  make  the  modern  car 
rollover  except  for  the  Corvalr? 

A.  I  wouldn't  agree  to  that. 

Q.  Isn't  It  true  that  at  General  Motors  In 
order  to  get  non-Corvalrs  to  turn  over,  they 
had  to  build  tremendous  ramps  that  prac- 
tically turned  the  thing  over  in  the  air  or  run 
them  into  soft  dirt  off  an  embankment? 
A.  No,  I  don't  think  that  la  true. 
Q.  Have  you  ever  at  General  Motors  seen 
a  car  turned  over  on  the  skid  pad  except  for 
a  Corvalr? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  kind? 
A.  Renault. 

Q.  A  Renault,  any  others? 
A.  Volkswagen. 
Q.  Any  others? 

A.  I  can't  recall  of  any  othera. 
Q.  Each  and  every  one  was  a  rear  engine 
car? 
A.  Those  two  are  rear  engine  cars. 
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Q.  And  Corvalr  Is  a  rear  engine  car? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  seen  the  Corvalr  roll  over  on 
the  skid  pad? 

A.  I  have  never  seen  the  Corvalr  rolled 
over  on  the  skid  pad. 

Q.  Didn't  you  see  the  movies  that  were 
presented? 

A.  I  saw  those.  When  you  said  skid  pad, 
I  thought  you  were  referring  to  our  skid 
pad. 

Q.  General  Motors'  skid  pad. 

A.  I  thought  you  were  referring  to  Dr. 
Manos'  test. 

Q.  No,  there  is  another  film  that  was 
shown  to  the  Jury  in  this  case  at  the  Gen- 
eral Motors'  skid  pad  where  a  Corvalr  auto- 
mobile comes  out  from  the  right  going  to  the 
left  and  the  driver  jerks  the  wheel  and  then 
he  Jerks  It  back  and  it  rolled  over. 

A.  I  remember  that.  I  am  sorry. 

Q.  Who  was  driving  the  car? 

A.  I  don't  know  the  man's  name, 
•  •  •  •  • 

By  Mr.  Harket  : 

Mr.  Wlnchell,  since  you  have  been  here 
in  San  Jose,  have  you  seen  any  General 
Motors  test  on  the  lateral  stability  or  the 
directional  stability  with  Instrumentation  of 
the  Corvalr  automobile? 

A.  Since  I  have  been  In  San  Jose?  That 
would  be  tests  conducted  here  In  San  Jose? 

Q.  No,  the  physical  presence  of  cmy  such 
report  In  San  Jose  since  you  have  been  here? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  you  know  where  such  test  reports 
would  be  located? 

A.  I  was  shown  a  stack  of  material  that  I 
understood  had  been  submitted  to  the  plain- 
tiff In  this  case  and  was  asked  was  I  familiar 
with  these  tests.  I  said  I  couldn't  say.  Some 
of  them  I  had  some  familiarity  with,  some 
I  did  not. 

A.  I  am  asking,  Mr.  Wlnchell,  about  lateral 
stability  and  directional  stability  tests  on 
the  Corvalr  with  instrumentation.  Do  you 
understand  my  question? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  seen  such  reports? 

A.  There  were  quite  a  few  reports  there. 
Some  of  this  test,  I  seem  to  recall  having 
seen  several  roEidablllty  tests. 

Q.  With  Instrumentation? 

A.  Yes  sir,  all  the  roadablllty  tests  are 
with  instrumentation. 

Q.  What  type  of  instrumentation? 

A.  I  don't  know  precisely  what  type,  but 
I  know  the  data  they  get.  What  particular 
Instruments  they  used  in  getting  It,  I  can't 
testify  to  that. 

Q.  Would  It  be  correct  that  the  only  in- 
strumentation in  any  test  of  what  you  are 
aware  of  was  in  the  one  mile  an  hour  test? 

A.  If  I  understand  your  question  correctly, 
absolutely  not. 

Q.  Then  you  have  seen  other  test  reports 
pertaining  to  the  lateral  stability  and  the 
directional  stability  of  the  Corvalr  with  in- 
strumentation, true? 

A.  If  I  understand  your  question  correctly, 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  seen  It  here  in  San  Jose? 

A.  1  saw  the  reports  that  I  spoke  of.  I  saw 
the  data  that  I  read  to  you  in  evidence.  I 
saw  the  photographs  that  were  submitted  In 
evidence.  I  saw  the  film  that  was  submitted 
In  evidence  of  this  one  and  a  half  mile  an 
hour  test.  That  Is  all  I  can  recall  at  the 
moment. 

Q.  Any  movies  you  have  seen  of  any  lateral 
stability  or  directional  stability  test  Is  the 
one  mile  an  hour  test,  correct? 

A.  I  believe  that's  correct,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CosTANZo:  Are  you  referring  only  to 
the  Corvalr  automobile.  Counsel? 

Mr.  Harney:  Yes,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Harney  : 

Q   On  exhibit 

A.  Excuse  me.  Just  a  moment.  I  saw  Dr. 
Manos'  movie. 


Q.  I  am  talking  about  emanating  from 
General  Motors. 
A.  I  don't  believe  so,  Mr.  Harney. 

•  •  •  •  • 
This  testimony  shows  how  GM  has  been 

able  to  obtain  untold  numbers  of  fraudulent 
Judgments  or  settlements  across  the  coun- 
try. To  document  the  size  of  this  Injustice 
for  your  Subcommittee  and  the  public  rec- 
ord, I  urge  you  to  request  from  GM  a  sum- 
mary of  the  number  and  location  of  all  pay- 
ments made  by  General  Motors  In  settlement 
to  Injured  Corvalr  plaintiffs  or  potential 
plaintiffs,  and  to  find  out  from  GM  what 
they  plan  to  do  to  give  justice  to  those  people 
(like  Mr.  Anderson  and  Miss  Collins)  who 
have  been  injured  at  least  twice  by  GM's 
avarice. 

Misrepresentation  No.  3:  The  Corvair's  Insta- 
bility Compared  to  other  American  Cars 
Background  facts  and  GM  statements 
During  your  1966  Subcommittee  hearings, 
then-GM  President  Roche  presented  the  his- 
tory of  GM's  continuous  addition  of  safety 
features  to  GM  cars  since  1910.  In  the  course 
of  that  presentation,  Mr.  Roche  discussed  the 
improvements  made  in  the  stability  of  GM 
cars.  As  proof  of  that  assertion  Mr.  Roche 
cited  the  difference  in  rollover  capacity  of 
today's  automobiles  with  their  1935  prede- 
cessors. Mr.  Roche's  exact  words,  at  pages 
660  and  661,  were: 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  center  of  gravity  of  vehicles  has  been 

lowered  substantially  over  the  years.  Improv- 
ing vehicle  stability. 

Since  1935,  on  a  regular  Chevrolet  the 
center  of  gravity,  the  point  at  which  the 
car's  weight  will  balance,  has  been  lowered 
from  24.8  to  19.6.  This  is  a  reduction  of  over 
5  Inches — or  more  than  26  percent — In  cen- 
ter of  gravity  during  the  past  30  years. 
Similar  lowering  of  the  center  of  gravity  has 
been  achieved  on  the  other  General  Motors 
car  lines.  These  changes  have  made  our  cars 
less  top  heavy  and  more  sure  footed,  de- 
creasing the  possibility  of  rollovers. 

We  have  film  footage  and  data  concerning 
earlier  destructive  tests  run  with  cars  on 
what  we  now  call  the  J-turn.  A  1935  car 
traveling  at  about  50  miles  per  hour  on  a 
grass  field  woiild  roll  over  when  put  into  a 
severe  J-tum.  Today's  automobile,  even  at 
higher  speeds,  is  almost  impossible  to  turn 
over  in  the  same  type  of  sharp  turn  unless 
the  outside  wheels  strike  an  obstacle.  This 
J-turn  test  is  Included  in  the  GSA  specifica- 
tions for  testing  the  ability  of  tires  to  re- 
main Inflated  during  such  a  turn  at  50  miles 
per  hour  on  a  concrete  surface. 

Our  modern  frames,  which  are  much 
sturdier,  have  also  contributed  to  this  In- 
creased stability.  New  design  concepts  have 
allowed  us  to  lower  the  side  rails  for  a  lower 
car  and  these  rails  are  integrated  more  close- 
ly with  the  body  than  those  of  earlier  years. 
This  provides  greater  rigidity  and  strength 
for  the  overall  body  structure.  [Emphasis 
added.] 

•  *  *  •  • 

Mr.  Edward  N.  Cole,  In  a  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 7,  1970  to  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion John  Volpe,  said  that  the  test  reports 
to  which  Mr.  Nader  referred  were  "reports 
of  engineering  development  tests  in  which 
Corvalrs,  specially  equipped  with  experi- 
mental parts,  were  Intentionally  overturned 
by  experienced  test  drivers  using  violent 
maneuvers  designed  to  overturn  them." 
The  conflict  between  GM's  statements  and 
its  own  Proving  Ground  tests 

If  Mr.  Roche's  1935  model  car  rolled  over 
at  50  mph,  then  "one  of  today's  automo- 
biles", such  as  a  1963  Corvalr.  Is  revealed 
In  the  suppressed  PG  Report  17103  (In  test 
run  itl20)  to  have  rolled  over  on  Its  roof, 
a  roll  of  180°,  when  taken  Into  "a  simple 
J-turn"  at  28  mph  or  at  less  than  60  7o  of 


the  50  mph  speed.  Moreover,  there  were 
other  separate  test  runs  In  PG  17103  such 
as  the  18  test  runs  from  115-119  and  121- 
133  which  Indicate  that  the  few  changes 
made  there  in  the  shock  absorber  design  and 
configuration  were  GM  attempts  to  stabilize 
that  production  model  system.  In  test  runs 
135  and  136,  where  1962  shock  absorbers 
were  used  with  slight  shimming  to  limit  the 
rear  rebound  angles  slightly,  which  would 
tend  to  increase  stability  the  test  report 
results  in  both  cases  said  that  the  car  "ex- 
hibit [ed]   unstable  characteristics." 

In  summary,  the  actual  words  of  test  run 
#120,  as  a  "  '63  production"  vehicle  totally 
conflict  with  both  Mr.  Cole's  explanation 
that  the  only  Corvalrs  tested  were  "experi- 
mental," and  Mr.  Roche's  testimony  that 
GM  had  done  so  much  to  increase  the  stabil- 
ity of  its  cars  since  1935. 

The  actual  text  of  the  results  and  conclu- 
sions of  PG  Report  i7103  are  even  more 
damning  of  the  Corvalr.  At  page  1  that  docu- 
ment says : 

"These  tests  showed  that  the  dynamic 
stability  of  the  current  production  1963  Cor- 
valr was  not  substantially  improved  through 
practical  modifications  to  the  shock  absorber 
design  and  configuration  ...  A  1964  pro- 
totype suspension  Installed  In  the  car  made 
the  dynamic  stability  characteristics  ac- 
ceptable for  several  different  test  condi- 
tions." 

Conclusions 

Test  run  No.  120  of  PG  17103,  together 
with  PG  15699,  Illustrates  that  GM  has 
clearly  misrepresented  the  stability  of  the 
1960-63  Corvalrs  both  in  1966  and  again  in 
1970.  In  short,  GM's  own  proving  ground 
reports  on  the  performance  of  their  Cor- 
valrs refute  Mr.  Roche's  statements  before 
your  Subcommittee,  and  Mr.  Cole's  state- 
ments last  month. 

Although  Mr.  Roche  did  not  define  where 
"today's  automobile"  would  be  "almost  im- 
possible" to  roll  over,  Mr.  Roche  could  only 
have  been  referring  either  to  a  grass  sur- 
face or  to  the  proving  ground  surface. 

If  Mr.  Roche  has  testified  that  the  1960-63 
Corvalrs  would  be  "practically  impossible" 
to  roll  over  on  a  grass  field  at  50  mph,  then 
he  must  be  asked  to  document  this  to  your 
Committee  since  engineering  authorities  ap- 
pear to  agree  that  a  grass  field  would  have 
(in  comparison  to  the  proving  ground)  sev- 
eral factors  that  would  make  a  rollover 
easier  than  at  the  proving  ground.  (These 
factors  are  the  variable  surface  and  a  greater 
likelihood  of  a  "plowing"  effect,  which  would 
probably  more  than  offset  the  grass  field's 
lower  coefficient  of  friction) . 

Alternatively,  If  Mr.  Roche  had  assumed 
or  stated  that  the  1960,  1961,  1962  and  1963 
Corvalrs  would  be  very  difficult  to  roll  over 
on  the  proving  ground,  while  a  1935  car 
would  not,  then  he  has  clearly  told  the  Sub- 
committee a  tale  which  is  directly  and  spe- 
cifically contradicted  by  his  proving  ground 
report  17103,  which  documents  that  the  1963 
production  model  Corvalr  rolled  over  at 
speeds  of  28  to  30  mph.  Indeed,  the  sup- 
pressed PG  Reports,  particularly  PG  17103, 
illustrate  that  despite  Improved,  less  roll- 
inducing  surface  of  concrete,  the  1960-63 
Corvalrs  would,  and  did,  roll  over  at  speeds 
of  26,  28  and  30  mph.  In  fact,  his  1962  PG 
test  17103  may  suggest  that  If  these  Corvalrs 
had  a  1935  type  suspension  system  the  roll- 
over might  have  been  a/erted.  In  short,  if 
Mr.  Roche  was  saying  that  GM's  1966  sus- 
pension systems  would  prevent  rollover  ex- 
cept at  speeds  far  above  50  mph  because  GM 
has  Improved  them  so  much,  the  28  mph 
rollover  in  PG  17103  indicates  that  he  is  not 
only  totally  Inaccurate,  but  also  that  the 
1935  suspension  may  actually  have  been 
more  stable  than  the  1960-63  Corvalr  sus- 
pension. 

The  overall  significance  of  PG  17103  is  also 
made  explicit  in  the  text  of  that  document. 
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The  summary  of  test  rvm  136  on  i  age  8  of 
PG  17103,  after  the  conclusion  ofl  over  24 
test  runs,  says: 

"The  decision  was  made  by  the  Chevrolet 
Motor  Division  engineers  to  dlscontl  Que  test- 
ing this  shock  absorber  and  suspeu  slon 
tem  configuration  since  It  was  qulti  i 
that  the  car  could  be  rolled." 

The   additional    significance   of 
with  1962  shock  absorbers  is  its  apj^lcabiUty 
to  1960  and  1961  Corvatrs.  The 
Chief  of  Chevrolet  Chassis  Etesign 
Hansen,  in  the  Anderson  court  transcript 
page  975,  has  afBrmed  that  there 
nificant  difference  between  the  196C 
1962  Corvalrs  In  regard  to  their 
and  shock  absorber  svstems. 
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General  Motors'  statements 

Prior    to    1966,    plaintiffs' 
safety  engineers  had  all  suggested 
was  an  unusually  high  likelihood 
rim  of  the  '60-'63  Corvalr  wheel 
the  pavement  when  the  Corvalr 
maneuvers  like  the  J-tum.  The 
their  argument  was  that  such  a 
the  rim  of  the  wheel  was  more 
Corvalr  than  with  other  autos,  and 
was  additional  evidence  of  the 
of  stability  in  the  Corvalr.  (If  the 
firmly  hits  the  pavement,  even  GMfs 
have  agreed  that  a  rollover  of  the 
Imminent,  if  not  Inevitable;  but 
slsted  that  this  Is  only  an  effect  of 
already  under  way  from  other  verj 
circumstances.) 

Mr.   P.   Wlncheirs    1966   testimoi^y 
Michigan  State  Senate,  which  Mr 
serted  in  your  hearing  record  of 
1966,  stated  that  the  tire  dlstortic^ 
Corvalr  were  not  significantly 
"any  other  automobile"  in  the  " 
the  rim  to  the  pavement."  This 
was  offered  as  the  essential  part  ol 
elusion   that   the    Cor\'alr   was   as 
other  American  cars.  Mr.  Wlnchell 
fered  the  misleading  explanation 
valrs  may  roll  over,  but  that  this  w 
rollovers  occur  la  any  car  which 
embankment,  obstacle,  or  goes  off 
Mr.  Wlnchell's  exact  statement,  at 
was: 

"Photographs  of  tire  distortions 
sliding  sideways  will  show  no  sign 
ference  between  the  proximity  of 
the  pavement  of  the  Corvair  and 
automablle." 
The  conflicting  evidence  in  PG 

The  tests  for  PG  Report  17103 
formed  at  the  GM  proving  groim^ 
1962  and  early  1963.  Over  30  test 
made    during    these    tests    which 
either   an   exact   production   mode 
Corvalrs  with   insignificant   v 
production  models,  or  Corvalrs 
cations  which  Increased   (or   were 
to  increase)   stability  over  the  1 
duction    models.    Indeed,   Mr 
knowledged  to  your  Senate 
erations    Subcommittee    staff    In 
1970  his  awareness  of  PG  Report  1 
the  time  it  was  performed;  however 
text  and  the  photos  of  PG  17103 
bis  assertions  as  to  tire  distortion 
the  Rlbicoff  Subcommittee  in  1966 

For  example.  In  the  first  12  out 
of  PG  17103   (before  the  stabler 
stlspenslon  was  tried ) ,  the  paint  on 
valr  tires  was  scrap)ed  off  every  tlm  5 
half  way  up  to  the  rim,  and  in  five 
all  the  way  up  to  the  rim  Itself  ( 
6  and  6  of  PO  17103).  This 
tire  Illustrates  that  even  In  the 
without  a  rollover  result,  a  rollover 
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certainly,  only  narrowly  avoided.  Moreover, 
the  scraping  was  greater  (was  higher  on  the 
tire)  on  these  1962  and  1963  production  Cor- 
valrs than  on  the  Corvalrs  with  the  1964  sus- 
pension system,  which  were  tested  In  nins 
137  through  146,  where  no  tire  scraping  was 
mentioned.  In  test  118,  the  Corvalr  was  ac- 
tually described  as  'quite  unstable  by  the  en- 
gineers, even  where  the  changes  in  the  sus- 
pension system  (from  production  standards) 
were  those  designed  to  Increase  stability  be- 
yond that  of  the  1960-63  models  (see  pp.  4,  5 
and6of  PG17103).» 

1  The  use  of  the  word  "unstable"  and  other 
similar  potentially  damaging  words  probably 
have  been  removed  from  most  now  existing 
versions  of  GM  proving  ground  reports.  It  was 
part  of  Mr.  Thelln's  Job  to  substitute  softer 
phrases  for  or  totally  eliminate  such  lan- 
guage. 

This  Illustration  of  the  Instability  of  the 
Corvalr  was  also  known  to  GM  from  PG 
15699.  The  photographs  of  the  tires  In  the 
teats  m  PG  16699  also  show  the  difference  In 
tire  scraping  on  the  1962  Corvalr  used  in  this 
test  compared  to  the  virtual  absence  of  this 
phenomenon  on  the  standard  1961  Chevrolet, 
even  though  these  vehicles  experienced  Iden- 
tical maneuvers.  Thus,  much  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  first  12  tests  of  PG  17103  (com- 
pared to  the  last  five  tests,  where  a  1965  type 
suspension  system  was  used)  was  shown  by 
the  difference  in  the  scrap>ed  paint  phe- 
nomenon. This  paint  phenomenon  Indicates 
that  large  portions  of  the  sides  of  the  tires 
touched  the  road — even  in  the  cases  where 
the  Corvalr  did  not  actually  roll  over. 
Conclusion 

Although  Mr.  Wlnchell  has  acknowledged 
that  he  had  awareness  of  PG  17103  at  the 
time  of  his  1966  testimony.  Its  conclusions 
are  omitted  from  his  testimony.  This  omis- 
sion is  significant  because  those  test  conclu- 
sions (from  1963  tests)  about  Corvalr  tires 
are  In  direct  conflict  with  his  own  proving 
ground  reports,  particularly  PQ  17103  and 
PQ  15699.  In  particular,  Mr.  Wlnchell's  1966 
testimony  Is  rebutted  by  the  photos  and 
tests  of  the  last  11  tests  of  PG  15699.  In 
summary,  he  misled  the  Subcommittee  Into 
the  belief  that  ( 1 )  no  evidence  existed  which 
would  illustrate  the  radical  difference  be- 
tween th3  Corvalr  and  other  automobiles 
and  (2)  he  made  no  mention  of  the  signifi- 
cant increases  In  the  stability  of  the  Corvalr 
and  the  reduced  tire  scraping  when  the  sus- 
pension changes  were  adopted  for  the  1964 
Corvalr. 

Final  conclusion 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Sen- 
ator Warren  Magnuson,  Chairman,  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  Senator  Vance 
Hartke,  Chairman,  Senate  Commerce  Sub- 
committee on  Surface  Transportation,  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  GM's  conduct  now 
clearly  involves  matters  of  great  public  safety 
for  Corvalr  owners  and  thus  falls  within  the 
purview  of  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Act  of  1966.  I  would  be  happy  to  sit 
down  with  yoti  and  your  staff  or  Senator 
Magnuson  and  his  staff  to  discuss  further  or 
amplify  any  of  the  statements  in  this  letter. 

In  view  of  the  seriousness  of  the  above 
findings,  I  strongly  urge  you  or  Senator  Mag- 
nuson to  thoroughly  examine  GM's  conduct 
and  to  convene  a  public  hearing  to  deter- 
mine: 

(1)  Precisely  who  Is  responsible  for  these 
misrepresentations   to   your   Subcommittee; 

(2)  Whether  your  Subcommittee  should 
proceed  to  request  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  undertake  an  Investigation  to  determine 
the  nature  of  possible  violations  of  Title  18, 
§  1001.  This  section  of  the  U.S.  Code  pro- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


vides  for  the  fine  and  imprisonment  of  In- 
dividuals who  are  determined  to  have  en- 
gaged In  fraud,  false  statements  or  misrepre- 
sentations to  an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment; 

(3)  Whether  other  action  should  be  rec- 
ommended to  any  other  U.S.  or  State  District 
Attorneys  who  were  engaged  In  earlier  litiga- 
tion regarding  the  Corvair  In  which  GM's 
representations  were  inaccurate  and  Incom- 
plete. At  a  minimum,  I  beUeve  you  or  Sena- 
tor Magnuson  shotild  obtain  from  the  State 
records  and  from  GM  a  summary  of  how 
many  past  cases  they  have  defended  in  a 
manner  like  the  Anderson  and  Collins  cases, 
In  the  light  of  their  General  Counsel's  state- 
ment to  you  In  1966  that  there  were  over  106 
lawsuits  In  23  states  attacking  the  design 
of  the  Corvalr;  and 

(4)  Whether  to  recommend  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  that  General  Motors 
Corporation  be  assessed  the  maximum  pen- 
alty under  Sections  108  and  109  of  the  Na- 
tional Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
of  1966  for  failure  to  effect  Safety  Defect 
Notification  to  all  owners  of  1960-1963  Cor- 
valrs under  §  113. 

Sincerely, 

Ralph  Nader. 

May  20,  1971. 
Hon.  Abraham  Ribicoff, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Re- 
organization, Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator 'Ribicoff;  Enclosed  are  copies 
of  newly  obtained  materials.  Including  some 
heretofore     non-public     documents,     from 
which   your   Committee   should   be  able  to 
prove    beyond    any    reasonable    doubt    the 
falsity  of  much  of  the  General  Motors'  1966 
testimony  to  your  Committee. 
These  documents  are: 

1.  Private  detective  reports,  ordered  by 
GM,  which  show  Investigations  into  the  lives 
of  private  citizens  who  had  criticized  or  ques- 
tioned the  civil  rights  practices  of  General 
Motors'  during  the  1960's — although  Mr. 
Roche  swore  to  your  Committee  that  during 
that  period  of  time  GM  had  conducted  no 
other  Investigations  of  "critics"  of  the  Corpo- 
ration. 

2.  Private  detective  reports,  ordered  by  GM. 
which  show  an  investigation  into  the  life  of 
a  labor  union  official  who  had  left  regular 
employment  by  General  Motors  to  become 
one  of  over  200  "International  Reoresenta- 
tives"  of  the  United  Auto  Workers.  Mr.  Roche 
swore  to  your  Committee  that  only  a  "very 
few"  Inveitigatlons  of  any  kind  had  been 
conducted  by  General  Motors  and  that  those 
which  were  conducted  had  "to  do  only  with 
minor  affairs  such  as  preemployment  checks 
of  Individuals  who  are  Joining  us,  perhaps 
Internal  problems  we  might  have  with  em- 
ployees, and  perhaps  problems  with  em- 
bezzlement and  purchasing  activities  or  other 
activities  of  the  Corporation." 

The  attached  investigation  of  the  U.A.W. 
official  does  not  fall  Into  any  of  these  cate- 
gories— but  Instead  was  ordered  as  a  general 
Investigation  with  particular  empba.sls  on 
"subversive  or  Communist  activities," — al- 
though he  had  been  an  excellent  employee 
for  over  15  years  and  there  was  not  a  scintilla 
of  evidence  of  such  activities  on  his  part — 
clearly  this  was  a  cover  story  to  justify  a 
search  for  negative  material  of  any  type. 

3.  A  complaint  from  the  Callfor'ila  Superior 
Court  of  February  1966  describes  how  the 
GM  attorney  in  a  1965  Corvalr  court  case  em- 
ployed a  private  detective  agency,  who  In 
turn  employed  a  woman  spy,  in  a  frantic 
effort  to  entice  an  expert  witness  who  was 
testifying  for  plaintiffs.  Mr.  Roche  swore  to 
your  Committee  that  as  to  the  use  of  private 
detectives,  that  "only  In  Mr.  Nader's  case" 
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had  detectives  been  used  to  Investigate  "an 
expert  witness". 

4.  Documentation  of  significant  alteration 
of  testimony  given  under  oath  at  the  Com- 
mittee hearings  of  March  2,  1966.  In  short, 
the  Committee  Hearing  record,  published  in 
July  1966  as  The  Federal  Role  in  Traffic  Safe- 
ty, Part  Fovir,  does  not  faithftUly  reproduce 
the  sworn  testimony  because  it  contains 
major  deletions  and  additions  In  the  testi- 
mony of  the  GM  witnesses. 

In  summary,  GM  President,  James  Roche, 
has  denied  under  oath  the  use  of  Investiga- 
tive procedures  on  "expert  witnesses", 
"critics"  of  the  corporation,  or  on  other  par- 
ties. His  statment  were  Inaccurate  and  misled 
tlie  Senate  and  the  Committee  and  the  pub- 
lic. Then  the  1967  Justice  Department  In- 
vestigation of  GM  was  based  on  a  false  record 
of  the  proceedings.  Thus  the  public  was  mis- 
led once  again. 

The  total  effect  of  these  actions  has  also 
unfortunately  destroyed  the  validity  of  some 
of  the  conclusions  of  your  Subcommittee  Re- 
port of  January  1968  at  page  33,  which  said: 
"The  purpose  of  the  hearing  was  to  protect 
the  Integrity  of  the  legislative  process  and  to 
safeguard  the  right  of  witnesses  to  testify 
free  from  harassment  or  intimidation.  The 
subcommittee  believes  that  these  purposes 
were  accomplished". 

Yet  the  record  now  available,  and  presented 
here,  shows  how  GM  nullified  those  conclu- 
sions: GM  penetrated  the  very  heart  of  the 
isglslatlve  process  by  finding  a  way  to  testify 
Liaccurately  and  then  to  later  falsify  the 
b.isic  record  of  facts  upon  which  other  Senate 
and  Justice  Department  decisions  were  made. 
GM's  sworn  testimony  denying  other 
investigations  of  GM  critics 
The  Roche  testimony  was: 
"Senator  RiBicorr.  Mr.  Roche,  I  appreciate 
your  forthright  statement.  What  concerns 
me  Is  this:  Here  you  are  the  head  of  one  of 
the  largest  companies  In  the  world.  I  can 
understand  your  desire  to  find  out  if  there 
Is  a  connection  between  Mr.  Nader  and  other 
attorneys  involved  In  litigation.  But  how 
wlde.'^read  is  it,  in  corporations  such  as 
yours,  to  have  people  who  are  Involved  In 
controversies  or  who  might  make  a  deroga- 
tory remark  about  General  Motors  to  have 
their  entire  life  investigated? 

"Mr.  Roche.  It  Is  a  very  uncommon  occur- 
rence in  our  corporation.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
to  my  knowledge  this  is  the  first  one  of  this 
kind  that  has  ever  been  undertaken.  On  the 
contrary,  I  think  that  we  solicit  the  com- 
ments and  the  criticism  of  our  products. 
We  spend  a  preat  deal  of  money  and  time 
through  consumer  research  and  other  meth- 
ods to  find  out  what  people  think  about  our 
proci.ucts,  and  what  they  like  about  them, 
and  what  they  dislike  about  them.  An  epi- 
sode of  this  kind  Is  certainly  a  very  rare  and 
unusual  occurrence  In  General  Motors. 

"Senator  Ribicoff.  Do  you  know  that  It  Is 
rare  or  unusual  or  does  this  take  place  with- 
out you  ever  realizing  It? 

"Mr.  Roche.  No,  sir;  I  would  know  about  it 
If  It  did  take  place,  and  we  have  been  making 
very  careful  checks  to  ascertain  what  other 
Investigations  have  been  made,  and  other 
investigations  have  to  do  only  with  minor 
affairs,  such  as  preemployment  checks  of  In- 
dividuals who  are  joining  us,  perhaps  inter- 
nal problems  we  might  have  with  employees, 
and  perhaps  problems  In  connection  with 
embezzlement,  and  purchasing  activities,  or 
other  activities  of  the  corporation. 

"There  have  been  very  few  of  them.  I  have 
had  the  records  checked  very  carefully  over 
the  past  years,  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
there  is  nothing  except  very  minor  investi- 
gations along  the  line  that  I  have  men- 
tioned." (Page  1385.) 


Investigations  by  GM  which  refute 
Mr.  Roche's  testimony 

The  attached  records,  which  Include  GM 
correspondence.  Illustrate  that  GM's  actual 
practice  in  responding  to  critics  has  been  to 
employ  Investigators  to  probe  Into  their  pri- 
vate lives.  For  example,  in  1960,  the  Harlem, 
New  York,  "Locality  of  Mayor's  Committee," 
Informed  New  York  office  of  General  Motors 
Acceptance  Corp.  that  their  Committee  sur- 
vey detected  discriminatory  hiring  policies 
at  OMAC;  the  Committee  requested  a  reply 
to  Its  letter.  In  response  GM  sent  the  usual 
acknowledgment  of  receipt  of  the  letter, 
denied  the  existence  of  discrimination,  but 
secretly  instigated  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  letterwriter,  his  associates,  and  his 
civil  rights  group,  the  "Locality  of  Mayors 
Inc."  In  fact,  GM  used  the  same  firm  of  de- 
tectives, Gilien  and  Associates,  whose  activi- 
ties were  examined  by  you  In  the  1966  In- 
vestigation. This  GM  investigation  (of  which 
the  resultant  report  is  attached  as  appendix 
item  "C")  Included  sending  a  spy  to  the  of- 
fice of  the  critical  civil  rights  group. 

In  order  to  gain  entrance  to  the  private 
offices  of  the  civil  rights  group  and  Its  asso- 
ciates and  to  obtain  a  lengthy  Interview,  the 
spy  misrepresented  himself  and  the  purpose 
of  the  visit.  The  spy  took  extensive  notes  on 
other  personal  conversations  of  the  civil 
rights  leader,  where  he  kept  his  records,  and 
even  induced  the  unsuspecting  critic  to  offer 
hlra  a  Job.  All  of  this  information  was  then 
formally  reported  back  to  GM.  (See  Appendix 
item  "C") 

This  conduct,  ordered  and  paid  for  by  GM, 
Is  in  direct  conflict  with  Mr.  Roche's  pious 
denials  (above)  and  his  description  of  the 
Investigation  of  GM's  critics  as  "the  first 
one  of  this  kind  that  has  ever  been  under- 
taken." Indeed,  the  short  time  lapse  between 
(1)  the  July  6,  1960  and  July  13,  1960  letters 
to  OMAC,  and  (2)  GM's  Initiation  of  this 
investigation,  indicates  that  Initiation  of  In- 
vestigations may  be  almoet  routine  for  the 
GM  Personnel  Office  In  Detroit.  Mr.  Roche 
should  be  recalled  by  the  Committee  to 
enumerate  how  many  other  Individuals  or 
groups  critics  of  GM  have  had  their  activities 
and  those  of  their  work  associates  and  their 
businesses,  subjected  to  GM-pald  spying  ex- 
peditions, simply  for  sending  critical  letters 
to  GM — an  act  certainly  less  public  and  less 
critical  than  writing  a  v^ldely-read  book  crit- 
ical of  a  major  GM  product. 

Another  OM-ordered  Investigation — Incon- 
sistent with  Roche's  explanation — Is  the  GM 
investigation  of  Mr.  John  Volosln  of  Linden, 
New  Jersey. 

As  the  attached  records  show  (In  Appendix 
Exhibit  D)  Mr.  Volosln  was  Investigated  by 
GM  within  one  week  after  leaving  regular 
employment  there  to  become  an  Interna- 
tional Board  member  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers.  While  Mr.  Volosln  retained  some 
GM  seniority  In  this  new  position,  he  was 
neither  an  employee  nor  within  any  other 
class  of  persons  which  GM  admlttedlv 
Investigates. 

The  Investigation  of  Mr.  Volosln  is  par- 
ticularly serious  because  similar  use  of  pri- 
vate agents  by  GM  officials  was  condemned 
In  U.S.  Senate  Hearings  In  1937  as  "lal5or 
espionage"  when  they  were  used  to  try  to 
break  the  labor  movement  In  the  auto  In- 
dustry. At  that  time,  GM  witnesses  gave 
their  assurances  to  the  Senate  that  the  use 
of  private  detectives  had  been  discontinued. 
(See  Hearings.  Violations  of  Free  Speech  and 
Rights  and  Rights  of  Labor,  parts  6-8,  Senate 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  75th  Con- 
gress, 1st  Session,  1937) 

Another  example  of  deception  In  Mr. 
Roche's  1966  testimony  relates  to  his  explicit 
and  unqualified  denials  of  similar  Investiga- 
tions of  "expert  witnesses".  He  said:  "Trou- 


bled by  what  appeared  possibly  to  be  a  con- 
certed effort  on  the  part  of  a  few  trial 
attorneys  handling  most  of  the  Corvair  cases 
to  stimulate  both  additional  cases  and  the 
kind  of  sensationally  adverse  publicity  that 
might  influence  juries  against  the  Corvalr — 
and  troubled  further  by  requests  from  share- 
holders as  well  as  from  both  satisfied  and 
worried  Corvalr  buyers  that  the  corporation 
counteract  the  harsh  attacks  on  this  product 
which  had  been  continuously  made  outside 
the  courtroom — our  general  counsel  felt 
called  upon,  first,  to  ascertain  whether  any 
actions  for  libel  of  the  corporation  or  its 
products  or  bar  association,  grievance  proce- 
dures, based  on  violations  of  the  canons  of 
ethics,  should  be  Instituted  against  members 
of  the  bar  (including  Mr.  Nader)  who  pub- 
licly discussed  pending  or  anticipated  litiga- 
tion; second,  to  ascertain  whether  any  wit- 
ness, or  author  of  any  book  or  article  which 
might  be  offered  as  evidence  In  any  court 
(including  Mr.  Nader)  who  were  most  often 
said  to  be  cited,  or  consulted  by  these  at- 
torneys, or  to  be  publicizing  their  allegations, 
could  properly  be  cross  examined  In  any  trial 
In  which  they  might  appear  as  expert  wit- 
nesses to  show  bias,  lack  of  reliability  or 
credibility,  Jf  It  were  a  fact  that  they  had  a 
self-Interest  In  the  litigation  or  had  been 
attempting  deliberately  to  influence  public 
opinion. 

"In  Mr.  Nader's  case,  and  only  In  Mr. 
Nader's  case,  the  general  counsel  felt  that  he 
could  not  ascertain  the  answers  to  these 
questions — and  they  were  only  questions,  not 
charges — without  using  a  private  investi- 
gating agency  to  check  on  Mr.  Nader's  credi- 
bility, reliability,  and  qualifications  as  an 
expert  witness  and  his  ties.  If  any,  with  these 
attorneys."   (page  1383) 

Rebuttal 
This  testimony  was  prepared  In  1966.  At 
that  time.  GM  legal  officials  had  known  since 
June,  1965,  that  an  attorney  for  GM  In  a 
Corvalr  case  had  employed  a  private  detec- 
tive agency  which  in  turn  used  a  female 
agent  in  an  attempt  to  discover  Information 
about  the  case  and  the  opposing  witnesses. 
This  undercover  agent  told  the  plaintiff's 
chief  witness  that  she  had  been  deserted  at 
a  hotel  near  the  trial  location  (a  long  way 
from  her  home)  when  her  real  purpose  ap- 
parently was  to  ensnare  the  witness.  Fortu- 
nately, the  plaintiff's  attorney  uncovered  the 
plot,  on  approximately  June  7.  1965.  and 
served  a  subpoena  on  her  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  her  testimony  against  GM  In  the 
forthcoming  case.  She  assaulted  him  during 
the  service  of  the  subpoena. 

The  details  of  this  sordid  maneuver  and 
GM's  mvolvement  are  spelled  cut  In  the 
court  complaint  (attached  hereto  as  Ap- 
pendix E)  filed  against  GM  and  Its  allies, 
on  February  17.  1966,  in  the  Superior  Court 
of  the  State  of  California  In  and  for  the 
County  of  Los  Angeles.  No.  878958.  In  short, 
GM  legal  officials  were  reminded  of  this  epi- 
sode less  than  five  weeks  before  they  denied 
Its  existence  to  your  Committee. 

The  fact  that  this  case  was  eventually 
settled  out  of  court  by  GM  does  not  obscure 
the  falsity  of  Mr.  Roche's  1966  statements  to 
the  Committee.  Moreover,  this  California 
episode  may  explain  why  the  1966  GM  testi- 
mony to  the  Senate  was  subsequently  doc- 
tored to  delete  Mr.  Roche's  denial  of  the  use 
of  "sex  lures" — particularly  since  the  facts 
of  the  California  case  appear  to  Involve  "ac- 
costing" actions  which  were  later  conceded 
by  Mr.  Roche  to  constitute  "harassment" 
and  thus  are  more  than  an  attempt  to 
"annoy  or  Invade  the  privacy  of  any  other 
critic"  of  GM  which  attempts  he  specifically 
denied.  Thus,  the  deletion  would  remove  the 
"use  of  sex  lures"  Issue  from  further  exami- 
nation as  to  its  accuracy. 
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The  changes  made  in  the  Committee'i 
of  the  testimony 

Newly   discovered    evidence. 
Appendix  Item  A,  reveal  a  successful 
by  GM  to  breach  the  Integrity  of 
ate's  Internal  processes.  Testimony 
der  oath  becomes  an  official  Senate 
and  cannot '  be  modified  in  any 
way.  As  you  know,  the  only  "official' 
of  hearings  held  by  the  Senate 
Operations  Subcommittee  on  March 
Is  that  version  published  by  GPO 
1966.    Unlike   the   Informal    debates 
floor    of    Congress    or    informal 
hearings,   where  substantial  editing 
transcript  can  be  made,  the  record  ol 
hearings,  where  witnesses  are  under 
supposjd  to  be  a  complete  and  accurkte 
ord  of  what  occurred.  The  Importance 
fact   is    underscored    in    this  case 
testimony  Involved  was  given  by 
zens.  not  members  of  Congress,  was 
the  floor  of  Congress,  and  was  given 
oath.  I  have  recently  been  informeil 
ever,  that  parts  of  that  record  hare 
changed  or  falsified  by  deletions  and 
as   additions   made   on   the 
hearing  transcript  prior  to  Its  being 
In  July.  1966. 

To  arcertaln  the  fact,  on  April 
Mr.  Gary  Sellers  of  my  office  called  Mr 
Wager,   now  General  Counsel  of  yoi  ir 
committee,   to   discover  what  testimony 
any,  might  possibly  have  been  chanj  ;ed 
Wager  stated  that   the  original 
transcripts  of  March,   1966  were 
discarded   quite  recently    (in   1971) 
Committee,  so  that  no  record  was 

Subsequent  reference  to  an  accural^ 
of  the  original  testimony  which  I 
available  to  you.  Indisputably  establ4bes 
existence  of   major   transcript  cl- 
deed,  this  evidence  (examples  of  wljlch 
presented  and  examined  in  detail  In 
ment  A  of  this  letter)   indicates 
deletions  and  additions  In  the  origin^ 
script  were  made.  Tho  changes  to 
refer  were  made  both  in  the  prepar^ 
mony  read  Into  the  record  and  in 
by  GM  witnesses  to  cross-examination 
sub'jtantial  nature  of  these  changes 
strates  a  falsification  of  the  orlglnil 
script.  They  have  the  effect  of  altering 
chronology  of  events,  covering  up 
and  contradictions  and  removing 
of  facts. 

Major  examples  of  such  altered 
are; 

( 1 )  The  deletion  of  the  statement 
President  James  M.  Roche  that  the 
vestlpatlon  "did  not  employ  girls  as 
(p.  1381): 

(2)  The  deletion  of  the  critical 
tire"   from  Mr.   Roche's   original 
that  OM's  "entire  Intent"  In 
Investigations   were   limited   to   finding 
mv  ■qi'sMflcatlons,  background 
association  with  such  attorneys, 
1390) : 

(3)  The  deletion  of  that  portion  of 
Kennedy's  request  that  Mr.  Roche 
phone  calls  were  In  fact  made  by  " 
atlves  of  GM"   (p.  1391); 

(4)  The  deletion  of  that  portion 
ator  Harris'  question  regarding  GM's 
sibiUty  for  Its  "agents"  (p.  1401): 

(5)  The  Insertion  of  a  new  llmltlni ; 
In  Mr.   Brldenstlne'a  original  sworn 
to   an    Inquiry   regarding   the   coet 
"others    f Investigations]"    by    QM. 
hearing  Mr.  Brldenstlne  was  beard 
that   as  to  the   cost   of  the 
"the  bUl  up  there  was  $120".  In  the 
record,    as    later    published 
answer  appears  differently.  The 
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"In  Connecticut"  have  been  Inserted.  This 
has  the  obvious  effect  of  limiting  the  scope 
of  his  assertion  and  making  it  cover  some- 
thing other  than  total  cost. 

A  clear  pattern  shows  In  these  major  tran- 
script manipulations.  Each  reduces  or  re- 
moves the  liability  of  OM  witnesses.  No  such 
luxury  attended  other  witnesses  as  what  few 
changes  as  were  made,  none  went  to  the 
basic  facts  In  issue  before  the  Committee. 
More  specifically,  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Power  and  Mr.  Roche  was  substantially 
changed  In  the  above  examples  and  In  10 
other  places — while  other  witnesses  were  al- 
lowed to  make  only  non-substantive  or  the 
most  minor  editorial  changes. 

The  existence  of  clear  grounds  for  prose- 
cution Is  shown  by  the  contradiction  of 
parts  of  the  now-uncovered  original  OM 
testimony.  The  conflicts  between  this  testi- 
mony and  the  details  contained  in  the 
Murphy  memorandum  make  the  Senate 
staff's  failure  to  recommend  prosecution 
very  puzzling.  The  final  printed  record  of 
the  hearing  did  contain  a  few  selected  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Murphy  memorandum;  how- 
ever, these  excerpts  only  hinted  at  the  dis- 
parity between  the  truth  and  the  original 
GM  testimony  because  the  other  much  more 
significant  contradictions  of  Roche  and 
Power  had  been  removed  from  the  transcript 
and  were  not  printed  In  the  July  version. 
For  example,  GM  witnesses  testified  that 
only  two  Investigations  were  made  (the 
O'Neill  Investigation  in  November  1965  and 
the  Glllen  investigation  of  January,  Feb- 
ruary and  March  of  1966).  The  MiuT)hy 
memorandum  of  January  1966.  however, 
contained  at  least  ten  new  pieces  of  in- 
formation which  GM  had  somehow  obtained 
in  January  1966  but  which  GM  had  not 
received  from  the  O'Neill  Report.  (This 
Included  information  about  family  vaca- 
tions, law  school  activities,  family  business 
matters,  etc.)  The  presence  of  these  new 
facts  showed  the  existence  of  other  investi- 
gations by  General  Motors,  but  no  Justice 
Department  action  was  taken  since  later 
material  transcript  alterations  obscured  this 
fact.  Moreover,  at  several  other  points  in 
the  transcript,  the  GM  testimony  was  altered 
to  allow  the  insertion  of  language  which 
placed  the  blame  for  certain  Investigative 
actions  on  "Olllen"  when  the  facts  do  not 
support  that  charge  (p.  1444).  At  another 
point,  the  GM  Assistant  General  Counsel 
was  asked  about  the  cost  of  "the  others" 
[Investigations]  besides  the  GUlen  investi- 
gation. While  Mr.  Brldenstlne  actually  said 
the  cost  of  all  "others"  was  $120,  his  altered 
testimony  asserts  that  $120  was  the  cost  of 
only  the  investigation  up  "in  Connecticut". 
These  two  new  words  were  added  to  his  testi- 
mony. 

That  these  alterations  In  the  hearing 
transcript  are  vital  to  the  import  of  the 
document  Is  manifest.  Their  legal  material- 
ity l3  unquestionable.  In  your  opening 
statement,  of  that  hearing,  you  declared:  "I 
am  concerned  because  I  know  that  the  sub- 
committee will  never  be  able  to  complete  its 
work  successfully  If  witnesses  believe  their 
personal  lives  might  be  Investigated  and 
their  rights  to  privacy  infringed  by  the  auto 
Industry  or  other  Interested  parties. 

"This  situation  cannot  be  allowed  to  go 
unchallenged.  It  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
legislative  process.  If  this  hearing  does 
nothing  else  today,  it  should  reaffirm  the 
right  and  duty  of  every  citizen  to  speak  his 
mind  on  matters  of  public  Interest  and 
concern". 

Thus,  GM  cannot  argue  that  changes  made 
In  the  record  of  sworn  statements  regarding 
the  number  of  times,  coet  of,  and  degree  to 
which  GM  Investigated  the  lives  and  work  of 


its  critics  do  not  go  to  the  genesis  of  the 
1966  Hearings. 

In  February  1967,  when  the  Murphy 
memorandum  and  other  facts  and  documents 
were  made  known  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  your 
Committee  called  for  and  received  a  P.B.I. 
Investigation  into  the  accuracy  of  GM's  testi- 
mony. The  investigation  was  to  cover  "any 
violations  of  the  criminal  laws"  of  the  United 
States  or  the  District  of  Columbia.  Nqw,  it  Is 
clear  that  the  F.B.I,  investigation  was  defec- 
tive from  the  beginning  because  It  was  based 
on  the  secretly  altered  hearing  record  rather 
than  on  the  untouched  original  transcript. 
The  investigation  ended,  not  surprisingly,  in 
Augtist  1968  with  a  recommendation  that  no 
action  be  Initiated  against  GM.  The  full 
record  now  allows  the  public  to  see  the  de- 
fects Inherent  In  the  Justice  Department's 
response  to  your  February  1967  request  for  an 
"Investigation  and  determination  of  whether 
criminal  acts  have  been  committed  under  the 
Federal  criminal  statutes".  In  connection 
with  the  1966  hearings.  The  alterations  in 
the  printed  record  on  which  the  investiga- 
tion was  based,  however,  had  the  effect  of 
protecting  the  GM  witnesses  from  Just  such 
an  investigation.  That  Is,  the  record  falsi- 
fications, carefully  limiting  the  scope  of  sev- 
eral major  factual  assertions,  clearly  pre- 
vented F.B.I,  detection  of  violations  18  U.S.C. 
§  1001  (relating  to  false  statements).  The 
changes  in  the  record  apparently  also  led 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  look  only  for  the 
possible  commission  of  perjury  rather  than 
for  perjury  and  false  statements.  This  omis- 
sion alone  rendered  the  whole  Justice  Depart- 
ment study  of  the  '66  hearings  defective. 
(The  failure  to  pursue  the  possibility  of 
!  1001  violations  was  conceded  by  the  Justice 
Department  in  response  to  an  Inquiry  made 
within  the  last  two  weeks.) 

The  difference  between  the  federal  crimes 
of  perjury  (18  U.S.C.  i  1621)  and  making 
false  statements  ( 18  U.S.C.  §  1001 )  Is  basically 
that  the  offense  of  making  false  statements, 
S  1001,  Is  far  broader  in  scope.  It  is  substan- 
tially easier  to  plead  and  prove  than  per- 
jury. Any  complete  investigation  based  on 
the  acciuate  hearing  record  would  have  In- 
cluded a  study  of  the  application  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

Such  a  study  would  have  shown,  for  ex- 
ample, that  under  §  1621  only  one  person 
testifying  before  the  ComnUttee  could  be  held 
to  have  perjured  himself.  In  contrast,  under 
I  1001  the  author  of  a  statement  read  before 
the  Committee  by  an  other  can  be  held 
criminally  liable.  I  have  attached  as  an 
Appendix  A  a  more  complete  discussion  of  the 
legal  consequences  of  the  application  of  these 
two  sections  to  s{)eclflc  GM  conduct.  (See 
Appendlx-ltem  F.) 

The  major  deletions  and  additions  to  the 
testimony  of  GM  witnesses,  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed, came  at  a  time  when  the  record  was 
In  the  custody  of  the  Subcommittee  staff — 
and  apparently  were  made  without  your 
knowledge  or  that  of  any  Senator.  They  raise, 
therefore,  questions  regarding  the  personal 
responsibility  of  certain  Senate  employees 
during  that  period  In  1966.  These  questions 
are  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  the  Senate  was 
simply  deprived  of  a  significant  GM  docu- 
ment at  the  March  22,  1966  hearing  because 
It,  the  "Murphy  Memorandum."  was  with- 
held by  a  Senate  aide.  In  1967  the  same  aide 
minimized  the  effects  of  his  act  and  expressed 
doubt  that  the  hearing  wotild  have  been 
much  different  had  the  Senators  on  the  Sub- 
committee seen  the  memo.  Even  In  1967, 
when  only  evidence  in  printed  Hearings  of 
July  26,  1966  was  considered,  this  explana- 
tion so\mded  weak,  albeit  remotely  possible. 
However,  comparing  the  Murphy  Memoran- 
dum with  the  actual  1966  hearing  record 
demonstrates  the  significance  of  the  memo- 
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randum,  both  to  the  U.S.  Senate  In  1966  and 
to  the  Justice  Department  In  1967.  For  ex- 
ample, It  contained  evidence  that  an  Investi- 
gation, m  addition  to  those  admitted  by  OM, 
bad  been  conducted,  and  that  the  "entire" 
intent  of  the  corporation  could  hardly  have 
been  to  seek  "connections  with  attorneys" 
since  the  memo  contained  no  discussion  rele- 
vant to  that  inquiry.  Moreover,  the  "in 
depth"  investigative  technique  was  not  sim- 
ply a  frolic  pursued  by  Oillen  but  was  really 
undertaken  at  GM's  direction.  In  short,  the 
suppression  of  the  Murphy  memorandvim  at 
that  time  kept  the  Senate  from  knowing  of 
other  investigations  (plural).  That  suppres- 
sion also  concealed  from  the  Senate  GM  mo- 
tives different  from  the  one  disclosed  In  the 
Hearing.  Also,  the  attached  examples  of  the 
true  transcript  showing  changes  subsequent- 
ly made,  Illustrate  other  contradictions  In 
the  original  testimony  of  GM  officials.  Roche, 
Power  and  Brldenstlne  when  the  testimony 
Is  compared  with  other  facts  or  with  the 
Murphy  memorandum. 

Predictably  enough,  much  of  the  tran- 
script falsification  consists  of  changes  which 
serve  to  remove  these  contradictions.  For  ex- 
ample, the  March  22,  1966  Senate  hearing 
dwelt  heavily  on  the  cause  of  the  surveil- 
lance and  other  Invasions  of  privacy.  GM's 
answer  was  that  the  Olllen  investigation 
went  too  far  and  that  the  only  errors  of  OM's 
legal  counsel's  office  were  In  falling  to  act 
to  limit  the  investigation  once  It  had  knowl- 
edge of  Its  extent  and  In  Issuing  a  false  press 
release.  Yet  the  suppression  of  the  Murphy 
memorandum  (which  clearly  reveals  an  in- 
tent different  from  "pre-employment"  or 
"Corvalr  litigation"  which  the  Senate  finally 
accepted)  and  the  transcript  deletions  ef- 
fectively cut  off  any  further  committee  ques- 
tioning or  investigation  of  the  truth  of  cer- 
tain OM  statements.  For  example,  at  p.  1401, 
Senator  Harris  stated  that  GM  "of  course 
has  to  assume  responsibility  for  Its  employees 
and  agents",  and  then  asked  Chairman 
Roche  If  GM  employees  knew  prior  to  the 
March  9  press  release  that  extraneous  mat- 
ters were  regularly  being  Investigated  by  de- 
tectives and  "agents".  Roche's  actual  answer 
admitted  that  GM  employees  knew  of  these 
methods  and  he  accepted  responsibility  for 
their  silence.  Yet  the  doctored  transcript 
deletes  the  words  "and  agents"  from  Sena- 
tor Harris'  question,  and  thus  greatly  limits 
the  scope  of  the  answer,  and  the  scope  of  any 
subsequent  Inquiry. 

Similarly,  Mr.  Roche  actually  denied  "the 
use  of  sex  lures "  at  p.  1381,  in  his  prepared 
statement,  which  he  read  into  the  record. 
But  in  the  official  Committee  version  the 
denial  Is  deleted.  Why?  At  a  minimum,  this 
deletion  assured  Mr.  Roche  that  he  did  not 
have  to  be  questioned  about  the  accuracy  of 
this  assertion  either  in  reference  to  the 
Washington,  DC.  case  or  to  other  cases  as 
the  California  case.  Indeed,  Mr.  Roche  has 
been  able  for  five  years  to  say  he  never  ut- 
tered a  denial.  He  should  certainly  be  re- 
quired to  Anally  to  tell  the  truth— since  the 
suppression  of  the  Miu^jhy  memorandtim 
(which  reveals  other  investigation  results 
and  broader  GM  purposes)  concealed  the 
contradictions  which  would  certainly  have 
led  the  Senators  to  ask  Mr.  Roche  to  explain 
these  matters. 

For  almost  five  years  now  General  Motors 
officials  have  covered  up  the  actual  substance 
of  their  actions.  The  above  evidence  not  only 
relates  to  substantive  crimes  but  relates  to 
GM's  credibility  on  the  safety  issue.  GM  has 
resisted  the  U.S.  Senate  and  perverted  Its 
public  function  by  presenting  behind  closed 
doors  Its  selection  of  evidence  on  safety  Issues. 
Meanwhile,  over  500,000  of  the  1960-63  Cor- 
valrs  continue  In  use.  These  drivers  are  con- 
tinually subjected  to  the  risk  of  Injury  and 
death  because  they  remain  Ignorant  of  facts 


known  to  Oeneral  Motors  for  years.  Appar- 
ently OM's  hope  is  that  the  whole  matter 
will  be  studied  superficially  or  will  simply 
fade  away,  just  as  the  original  investigation 
of  their  actions  was  treated  and  then  faded 
away.  I  know  you  will  now  end  this  pattern. 
Unfortunately,  I  don't  believe  you  can  expect 
the  Oeneral  Motors  Corporation  to  correct 
Itself  through  self-imposed  sanctions  against 
those  men  In  the  corporation  who  misled  the 
public  and  the  Senate.  Mr.  Roche  swore  to 
you,  for  example,  that  he  had  approved  the 
March  9th  press  release  on  the  basis  of  as- 
surances by  his  Assistant  General  Counsel. 
These  assurances  were  later  shown  to  be  "un- 
true" at  the  hearing.  Since  that  time,  the 
man  who  wrote  that  misleading  public  state- 
meat  and  gave  those  false  assurances  has 
been  promoted  to  Vice  President  of  General 
Motors.  So  much  for  GM's  capacity  for  self 
refcwm. 

In  addition,  Oeneral  Motors'  backstage 
maneuvers  demonstrate  that  public  hearings 
are  now  Imperative.  I  write  to  you  out  of  a 
concern  that  despite  the  unquestioned  in- 
tegrity and  good  faith  of  your  staff  members 
and  those  concerned  with  the  subject  at  the 
Department  of  Transportation — GM  has  as- 
sumed such  a  pervasive  degree  of  control  over 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  present  in- 
vestigation that  the  subjects  outlined  In  my 
letters  of  last  September  and  October  may 
not  be  adequately  examined  In  public. 

Although  Mr.  Cole  proclaimed  to  the  world 
In  September  1970  that  the  evidence  on  these 
charges  would  show  that  GM  and  its  execu- 
tives "have  been  faithful  to  their  public 
trust,"  GM's  response  to  these  investigations 
reveals  a  continuing  aversion  to  any  public 
scrutiny  of  most  of  that  same  evidence.  Un- 
fortunately thus  far  they  have  succeeded  In 
keeping  this  Important  Information  out  of 
public  view.  For  example,  OM  has  monot- 
onously reiterated  the  groundless  statement 
that  much  of  the  evidence  concerning  this  no 
longer  produced  car  must  be  kept  secret  to 
protect  its  "proprietary  interests".  It  unsup- 
portably  claims  that  the  attorney-client 
privilege  requires  that  a  large  amount  of  ad- 
ditional evidence  be  suppressed.  Ross  I.  Ma- 
lone,  OM  Oeneral  Counsel,  has  apparently 
extracted  agreements  from  members  of  the 
Senate  staff  and  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation which  have  Insulated  crttlcal  evidence 
from  public  examination.  This  sequestered 
evidence  could  well  answer  the  questions  of 
the  members  of  the  engineering  and  legal  pro- 
fessions who  have  been  trying  to  sort  out  the 
needlessly  secret  Information  surrounding 
this  matter  for  ten  years.  This  pointless  hide- 
and-seek  has  caused  Senate  employees  to 
conduct  Inquiries  In  secret  and  has  pre- 
cluded public  access  even  to  the  transcript. 
There  is  no  justification  to  treat  data  on  a 
vehicle  which  is  no  longer  in  production  with 
this  secrecy. 

Unhappily,  Mr.  Malone's  efforts  to  control 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  these  Investiga- 
tions did  not  stc^  with  agreements  requiring 
secrecy.  His  improper  attempts  to  ingratiate 
himself  and  his  employees  Include  the  provi- 
sion of  limousines  and  on-the-spot  expensive 
secretarial  services  in  Detroit. 

By  Insisting  that  these  preliminary  in- 
quiries into  the  charges  be  conducted  In  such 
a  clubby  atmosphere  (and  that  GM  be  al- 
lowed to  tell  Its  story  on  the  Q.T.).  Mr. 
Malone  has  seriously  weakened  If  not  de- 
stroyed the  credibility  and  moral  fore©  of  any 
conclusions  favorable  to  GM  that  might  re- 
sult from  such  a  process.  Aa  Professor  Lon 
Fuller  has  pointed  out,  belief  in  the  disin- 
terestedness of  the  Judge  and  the  opportunity 
for  full  hearing  of  both  sides  are  Important 
considerations  which  led  moral  force  to  an 
official  decision. 

And,  naturally,  a  full  hearing  of  both  sides 


contemplates  a  vigorous,  knowledgeable  ad- 
versary-type development  of  the  evidence. 
Little,  If  any,  critical  examination  by  parties 
outside  the  Committee  staff  has  been  made 
of  the  carefully  selected  secrcrt  GM  evidence. 
This  is  especially  Blgnlflcaxit  in  llglvt  of  the 
implications  of  the  Information  I  have  out- 
lined. The  many  credible  and  relevant  wit- 
nesses—outside and  inside  GM — do  not  have 
a  chance  to  present  their  evidence  and  recol- 
lections under  this  type  of  Inquiry. 

Cross-examination  is,  as  Wlgmore  said,  "be- 
yond any  doubt  the  greatest  legal  engine 
ever  invented  for  the  development  of  the 
truth."  But  your  Investigators  may  have  been 
undoily  handicapped  by  the  absence  of  mean- 
ingful croes-examlnatlon  owing  to  the  con- 
dition of  secrecy.  Mr.  Malone  apparently 
extracted  from  them.  Without  the  opportun- 
ity to  study  the  documents  and  testimony 
now  being  offered  by  OM,  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible for  others  to  offer  any  concrete  sugges- 
tions relating  to  the  credltablllty  of  the  com- 
pany's presentation.  The  prime  purpose  and 
utility  of  the  ability  to  cross-examine  and 
present  witnesses  Is  to  correct  false  impres- 
sions generated  by  self-selected  expressions 
by  the  exposing  party. 

Your  Committee's  past  experience  with 
GM's  deceptions  in  volunteered  statements 
and  Bwom  testimony  also  provee  the  need  for 
a  public  hearing.  In  1966,  your  Committee 
was  given  a  lesson  in  the  unreliability  of 
General  Motors'  selective  version  of  evidence. 
As  you  will  recall  at  the  time  General  Motors' 
use  of  detectives  first  came  to  public  atten- 
tion General  Motors  first  Issued  a  denial,  and 
then  a  deceptive  press  release.  That  press  re- 
lease was  at  best  misleading,  because,  as  you 
said,  Senator:  "It  Is  apparent,  as  you  thumb 
through  and  read  this  report,  that  practically 
none  of  the  Investigation  has  anything  to  do 
with  what  you  [General  Motors]  contended 
yotu"  investigation  was  for  In  your  news  re- 
lease of  March  9."  (Hearings  of  March  22, 
1966,  p.  1396) 

Thus,  as  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
pointed  out.  "had  the  chairman  not  called  a 
hearing,  really  the  public  and  the  news- 
papers would  have  been  misled."  (Hearings 
p.  1389) 

Now,  very  substantial  evidence  backed  by 
knowledgeable  witnesses  formerly  employed 
by  General  Motors,  has  surfaced.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  Corvair  to  millions  of  Americans 
who  must  drive  or  ride  in  them  and  the 
necessity  to  make  truth  in  Congressional 
hearings  a  deterrence  to  future  corporate 
deception  and  prevarication  on  other  Issues 
call  for  a  public  hearing  by  your  Conunlttee. 

I  hope  that  the  attached  documents  will 
assist  your  inquiry  in  making  such  a  decision 
shortly. 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest. 
Sincerely. 

Ralph  Naoeb 


July  8,  1971. 
Hon.  Abraham  Ribicoff, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Re- 
organization,    Senate     Office     Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  RrBicoFF:  Pursuant  to  your 
request  for  written  submissions  wherever 
possible,  enclosed  are  copies  of  recently  ob- 
tained materials.  Including  some  heretofore 
non-public  documents.  Prom  these  materials 
your  Committee  should  now  be  able  to  prove 
beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  both  the  haz- 
ards in  the  early  Corvalr  and  the  falsity  of 
much  of  the  Oeneral  Motors'  sworn  testi- 
mony to  your  Conunlttee  related  to  this  sub- 
ject. Whatever  additional  facts  and  explana- 
tions are  needed  can  certainly  be  resolved 
by  a  public  hearing. 

These  documents  are : 

1.  A  hlstorj'.  entitled  "Vehicle  Dynamics 
and  G.S.  II  Programs"  dated  June  16,  1964 
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end 


De- 
other 
Corvalr 


and  prepared  by  Chevrolet  Research 
velopment,    which    describes    among 
things,  Chevrolet's  efforts  to  fix  the 
from  1960-64. 

2.  "Corvair  Steering"  by  General  Klotors" 
legendary  Maurice  Olley  In  1961  (wh  ch  dis- 
cusses the  steady  state  performance  of  the 
1961  Corvalr).  and  concludes  that  even  under 
very  modest  stresses,  the  differential  In  tire 
pressure  Is  necessary  to  "save  the  llf^  of  the 
CORVAIR." 

3.  "Notes  on  Suspensions"  by  Maurice  Olley, 
dated  August,  1961. 

4.  "Notes  on  Handling  Stability"  by  tiaurlce 
Olley,  dated  March  17, 1953. 

5.  A  GM  document,  prepared  In  196fc  which 
Is  entitled  "Corvair  Changes  and  ]chassis 
Improvements. " 

6.  GM  Proving  Ground  Reports  niimbered 
PG15699  &  PG17103-tests  performed  ^n  1962 
and  1963. 

7.  Data  from  Document  #000907,  apparent- 
ly prepared  In  1965,  and  which  shows  1  be  Cor- 
valr's  shock  absorber  changes  befoi  e  1964, 
I.e.,  changes  in  rear  suspension  maxlz«um  re- 
bound angle. 

8.  A  GM  paper  entitled  Agenda 
lines  the  presentation  of  a  "Vehicle 
Ics  Course"  for  GM  personnel  which 
from  June  27-29,  1966. 

9.  "Vehicle  Dynamics"  Course,  date^ 
ary  20.  1966 — In  rough  draft. 

10.  A  letter  from  Harley  Copp  to 
Magnuson  of  June  3,  1971. 

These  documents  finally  provide 
complete  picture  of  GM's  knowledge 
the  origin  of  the  handling  deficiencies 
caused,  what  General  Motors  chooses 
cately  call  In  document  jj-l  above 
valr's  "misbehavior",  (2)   of  General 
efforts  to  remedy  these  deficiencies 
major  misrepresentations  General 
maintained   In   order   to  obscure 
public  what  It  has  known  for  yeari 
the  Ccrvalr's  "out  of  control" 
and   (4)   of  the  Issues  that  demand 
exploration  in  light  of  what  is  now 

This  letter  was  prepared  so  that 
the  rest  of   the   Senate — and   the 
public — might  have  a  more  complete 
Because  much  of  that  picture's 
so  shocking — we  enclosed  the  attachetl 
ments  together  with  an  evaluation 
plication  of  their  Importance. 
Underlying  issue:    The  fraud  in  GM'  r  public 
statements 


the 
19  66, 
aly 


Speaking  of  the  duty  to  be 
honest    with    the    public    In    these 
Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  said,  at 
ate  Investigative  hearings  of  GM  In 
body  has  a  greater  responsibility  re 
General  Motors."  (p.  1399)  The 
dence   shows   exactly   how   General 
has  contemptuously  Ignored  that 
blllty  In  Its  public  and  court 
on  the  Corvalr. 

For  example,  on  May  5,  1966  Jamefc 
wrote  on  behalf  of  OM  and  solemnly 
you,  your  Committee  and  the  U.S. 

"Historically  we  have  recognized 
bear  a  responsibility  not  only  for 
out  actual  or  potential  defects  In 
mobiles,  but  also  for  correcting  thes« 
at  no  cost  to  the  owner  under  our 
warranty  program.   •    •    •  Finally 
detect  a  product  failure  which.  In  the 
of  the  responsible  engineering, 
Ing  and  service  groups,  requires  a 
palgn  even  though  the  cars  may 
In    the    hands    of    their   owners 
months,  we  take  steps  to  Insure  tha  ; 
prlate  corrections  are  made  Just  as 
la  physically  possible.  The  moment 
Is  discovered,  ovu  engineers  set  to 
find  Its  cause.  Next  they  determine 
remedy,  design  any  parts  that  may 
sary  and  change  production 
may  be  Involved.  If  new  parts  are 
for  the  correction,  they  are  sent  to 
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as  soon  as  they  can  be  fabricated."  *  •  * 

And,  of  course,  since  September  1966,  Fed- 
eral law  has  required  notification  of  such 
defects  to  owners  and  users. 

As  to  the  more  precise  Issue  of  the  safety 
of  the  Corvalr  for  the  past  ten  years,  despite 
widespread  public  clamor  about  the  unsafe 
handling  of  the  early  Corvalr  and  an  ever- 
mounting  toll  in  resulting  Injuries  and 
deaths.  General  Motors  has  persisted  in  the 
public  position  that  the  1960-1963  Corvalr 
Is  controllable  to  the  same  extent  as  "all 
passenger  cars  of  the  same  period,"  and  that 
the  changes  made  in  1964  were  nothing  more 
than  "a  step  In  the  normal  process  of  prod- 
uct Improvement."  (p.  1562)  At  other  points 
OM  officials  have  asserted  that  they  have  pro- 
duced "all"  the  evidence  for  the  courts,  and 
that  "they  know"  the  Corvair  was  a  "safe" 
vehicle,  (p.  1568  &  1447).  In  sxmamary,  GM 
has  said  they  know  of  no  evidence  of  an  un- 
safe quality  In  the  Corvalr,  and  anything 
they  observed  as  a  problem  could  not  be  fixed 
until  1964. 

Those  who  have  taken  issue  with  GM's 
position  have  been  ridiculed  and  fought  In 
courts  as  General  Motors  has  publicly  ac- 
cused them  of  conducting  a  "vendetta"  and 
of  Issuing  "false  and  vitriolic  statements" 
with  the  ulterior  motive  of  destroying  the 
confidence  of  Its  customers  and  the  public 
in  GM.  (GM  Press  Release  of  October  25, 
1970  and  Edward  Cole  letter  of  Septem- 
ber 7.  1970). 

Moreover,  when  a  few  secret  GM  proving 
ground  repwrts  first  revealed  to  the  public 
in  the  fall  of  1970,  the  President  of  GM. 
sent  a  letter  of  September  7th  to  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  John  A.  Volpe,  In  which 
he  said  that  such  test  results  were  hardly 
typical  of  the  Corvalr  since  the  Corvalrs  In 
these  tests  "were  especially  equipped  with 
experimental  parts,  [and)  were  Intentionally 
overturned  by  •  •  •  violent  maneuvers  ♦  •  •." 
Facts 

The  above  GM  assertions  are  at  complete 
variance  with  the  attached  GM  reports  and 
records.  For  example,  one  of  the  enclosed 
documents  from  General  Motors'  own  records 
is  their  history  of  Corvalr  problems.  This 
document  reveals  In  Its  own  words,  that  In 
January,  1960.  a  "more  or  less  Informal",  In 
fact,  undisclosed  program  was  initiated  to 
evaluate  the  "out  of  control"  characteristics 
of  the  Corvair.  The  results  of  that  clandestine 
program.  Implemented  in  the  1964  and  1965 
model  changes,  constitute  Irrefutable  proof 
of  the  fraud  In  General  Motors'  continued 
public  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  existence 
of  and  causes  for  hazardous  instabilities  In 
the  1960-63  Corvalrs.  This  secret  history  of 
General  Motors'  Corvair  program  says  that: 
"In  January  1960"  a  program  was  Initiated 
to  evaluate  the  "out  of  control"  character- 
istics of  the  Corvalr  and  taat: 

Experiments  with  roll  couple  distribution 
suspension  configurations,  etc.,  indicated 
that  the  jacking  characteristics  consequent 
to  the  swing  axle  and  roll  couple  distribution 
was  responsible  for  the  misbehavior.  A  Cor- 
valr with  a  single  leaf  transverse  rear  spring 
and  front  stabilizer  was  built  and  demon- 
strated shortly  thereafter,  (p. 11) 

In  short,  even  the  single  leaf  spring  was 
fully  developed  "shortly"  after  1960.  Despite 
these  facts,  on  March  22,  1966  Mr.  Roche 
submitted  for  yoiu"  Committee's  record,  on 
behalf  of  General  Motors,  a  deceptive  pres- 
entation prepared  by  his  subordinates  that 
stated  that  the  1964  and  1965  changes  to 
the  Corvalr  were  made  only  in  the  "normal 
process  of  product  development,"  and  also 
equated  the  1960-63  Corvalr  controllability 
with  "all  American  passenger  cars  of  that 
date."  Since  he  told  the  Committee  he  had 
looked  thoroughly  into  the  matter  before 
that  testimony,  Mr.  Roche,  or  the  authors 
of  his  presentation,  must  have  known  what 
one  of  the  GM's  secret  records  said — that 


some  years  before  OM  had  concluded  that 
the  Corvair  was  not  only  different  from  other 
cars  but  that  "the  jacking  characteristics 
consequent  to  the  swing  axle  and  roll  couple 
distribution  was  responsible  for  the  [Cor- 
valr's]  misbehavior."  (See  attached  "Vehicle 
Dynamics"  etc.)  The  only  other  explanation 
for  this  deceptive  testimony  was  of  willful 
Insubordination  from  Mr.  Cole  on  down.  For 
example,  even  though  the  GM  engineer  re- 
sponsible for  the  Corvalr  suspension,  Charles 
Rubly,  had  admitted  in  a  scientific  paper  that 
in  1958-1959  the  foremost  consideration  in 
deciding  bow  to  attempt  to  find  stability 
for  the  Corvalr  wtis  cost,  not  feaslbilty;  the 
attached  documents  show  the  details  of  this 
decision  and  its  effects.  GM  officials  refused 
to  Incorporate  the  front  stabilizer  bar  and 
transverse  leaf  springs  (to  substantially  cor- 
rect the  Corvalr's  instability)  even  though 
these  corrective  changes  were  known  and  de- 
veloped In  1959,  were  later  offered  to  Corvair 
owners  as  a  higher  priced  option  (RPO  696) . 
Moreover,  the  revelations  of  Mr.  George  Car- 
amanna,  a  GM  technician  who  worked  on 
the  original  Corvair,  substantiate  the  case 
that  it  was  originally  designed  and  tested 
with  the  front  stabilizer  bar  but  the  bar  was 
ordered  removed  from  production  models. 
Both  the  front  stabllzer  bar  and  the  trans- 
verse leaf  spring  were  begrudglngly  adopted 
for  the  1964  model  Corvair,  but  only  after 
the  failure  of  niunerous  lower-cost  correc- 
tive attempts.  Indeed,  there  are  now  wit- 
nesses such  as  Mr.  Caramanna,  who  are 
available  to  say  that  they  knew  that  the 
single  leaf  transverse  spring  (finally  used  in 
the  1964  Corvair)  was  actually  the  same  de- 
velopment Implemented  two  years  earlier  in 
the  1962  Chevy  II.  In  part,  these  refusals  of 
a  few  GM  officials  to  put  the  1964-type 
changes  on  the  1959  Corvalr  led  to  putting 
the  burden  on  the  Cotvalr  owner  to  maintain 
73  7o  more  pressure  in  the  rear  tires  than  in 
the  front  tires. 

The  attached  documents,  particularly  the 
Research  and  Development  paper  of  June 
1964,  and  the  memoranda  of  Maurice  Olley 
written  in  1953  and  1961,  reveal  that  the 
root  cause  and  the  nature  of  the  defect  in 
the  Corvalr.  The  1953  Olley  memo  actually 
suggests  the  precise  corrective  action  which 
was  eventually  taken  by  Chevrolet  over  10 
years  later.  The  second  Olley  memo  of  1961 
shows  that  even  after  the  solution  was  clear- 
ly outlined  to  GM  officials  a  second  time, 
these  few  men  went  ahead  to  produce  well 
over  one-half  million  more  of  the  1962-63 
model  Corvalrs,  and  failed  to  warn  their  cus- 
tomers of  these  well -understood  dangers. 

What  also  is  now  revealed  is  Mr.  Cole's 
misrepresentations  to  the  VS.  Government 
and  to  your  Committee  in  1970  regarding 
PG  Reports  No.  15699  and  17103.  For  example, 
in  these  two  test  reports  we  see  the  results  of 
a  series  of  tests  run  In  May  and  June  of  1962 
(PG  15699)  and  November,  1962,  March, 
April,  May,  1963  (PG  17103).  When  the  sub- 
ject of  these  Corvair  rollover  tests  arose  last 
September,  Mr.  Cole  told  the  public  that: 

"These  were  reports  of  engineering  devel- 
opment tests  in  which  Corvalrs,  specially 
equipped  with  experimental  parts,  were  in- 
tentionally overturned  by  experienced  drivers 
using  violent  maneuvers  desig^ned  to  over- 
turn them.  The  purpose  of  the  tests  was  to 
evaluate  the  experimental  parts  as  to  their 
effect  upon  the  handling  characteristics  of 
the  Corvair." 

This  flatly  erroneous  characterization  of 
these  reports  deserves  close  comparison  with 
the  doctunents  themselves.  The  discrepancy 
between  what  Mr.  Cole  described,  and  the 
actual  repjorts  offers  a  splendid  example  of 
the  kinds  of  distortions  that,  unchallenged 
and  not  subject  to  cross-examination,  GM 
engages  in  regularly. 

The  actual  text  of  PG  test  report  15699  said 
that  it  Involved:  "A  series  of  vehicle  roll- 
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over  tests  to  determine  the  roll  stability 
characteristics  of  ten  different  modifications 
to  the  suspension  system  of  a  1962  Corvalr 
•700'  series,  4-door  sedan."  and  "Compara- 
tive tests  were  also  conducted  with  a  1961 
Chevrolet,  4-door  sedan.  This  vehicle  had  no 
modification    to    the    suspension    system." 

(P-  2) 

Tests  were  run  on  ten  types  of  Corvalr 
suspension  modifications  designed  to  limit 
the  maximum  rear  axle  movement  in  re- 
bound. Nine  vehicles  rolled  when  subjected 
to  a  J-turn  maneuver  at  speeds  under  25 
mph.  Of  the  one  that  did  not  roll,  the  PG 
Report  says:  "The  suspension  system  that 
appeared  to  be  the  most  stable  [Test  No.  31] 
used  production  components  excepting  for 
the  rear  shock  absorbers  which  were  of  the 
hydraulic  rebound  cut  off  type  with  0.5  inch 
spacer  blocks."  As  suspension  engineers  will 
testify,  these  changes  were  all  designed  by 
the  best  GM  engineers  to  increase  the  Cor- 
valr's stability,  and  cannot  now  fairly  be 
characterized  by  Mr.  Cole  as  experimental 
pairts  which  would  make  the  Corvair  less 
stable.  As  to  the  runs  done  for  comparison's 
sake  on  the  1961  Chevrolet,  the  PG  Report 
said:  "Eight  trial  runs  were  made  with  in- 
Btrumentation  and  two  were  made  with- 
out maneuverability  handicap  of  the  In- 
strument cables  and  Instrument  van.  (Figure 
14).  No  roll-overs  were  experienced  In  these 
10  runs."  (p.  5) 

Mr.  Cole  obviously  overlooked  this  aspect 
of  PG  15699  and  what  it  implies  about  the 
stability  of  the  Corvalrs  that  overturned  in 
what  he  calls  "violent  maneuvers",  since 
these  same  "violent  maneuvers"  failed  to  roll 
a  standard  Chevrolet.  This  aspect  of  this 
test  also  rebuts  GM's  1966  testimony  that 
the  controllability  of  the  1960-63  Corvalrs 
was  comparable  to  "all  American  passenger 
cars  of  that  date." 

The  text  of  the  final  report  of  P.O.  17103 
also  reveals  the  error  of  Mr.  Cole's  statement 
to  the  public.  The  text  said  the  test  purpose 
was:  "to  evaluate  and  determine  the  dynamic 
stability  characteristics  on  the  Chevrolet 
Corvalr  with  various  shock  absorbers  and 
suspension  configurations."  The  test  results 
were  summarized  by  the  PG  Report  langu- 
age which  itself  refutes  Mr.  Cole's  explana- 
tion that  these  Corvair  tests  were  atypical 
because  the  Corvalrs  were  "specially  equip- 
ped with  experimental  parts"  and  were  "in- 
tentionally overturned  .  .  .  using  violent  ma- 
neuvers designed  to  overturn  them."  As  the 
test  itself  said  in  its  Results  and  Conclu- 
sion section  at  page  1 : 

"These  tests  showed  that  the  dynamic  sta- 
bility of  the  current  production  1963  Cor- 
valr was  not  substantially  improved  through 
practical  modification  to  shock  absorber  de- 
sign and  configuration.  A  test  phase  which 
incorporated  a  pair  of  high  speed  movie 
cameras  mounted  on  outriggers  to  the  rear 
of  the  car,  showed  that  this  change  in  the 
weight  distribution  prevented  the  car  from 
overturning  during  these  maneuvers. 

"A  1964  prototype  suspension  Installed  in 
the  car  made  the  dynamic  stability  charac- 
teristics acceptable  for  several  different  test 
conditions.  The  last  run  of  the  series  was  an 
abnormally  severe  maneuver  from  a  super 
elevated  surface  to  a  level  surface  and  caus- 
ed the  car  to  overturn." 

Thus  this  GM  test  report  also  disposes  of 
Mr.  Cole's  September  1970  assertion  that 
the  GM  tests  themselves  were  a  situation  in 
which  experimentally  equipped  cars  "were 
intentionally  overturned  by  experienced 
drivers  using  violent  maneuvers  designed  to 
overturn  them."  Instead,  you  can  see  that 
the  GM  tests  were  seeking  configurations 
with  "acceptable"  dynamic  stability  charac- 
teristics (nonrolllng)  In  the  different  test 
conditions.  Also,  as  the  test  said,  the  1964 
prototjrpe  suspension  "made  the  dynamic 
stability  characteristics  acceptable  for  several 


different  test  runs."  In  fact,  when  the  rolling 
of  the  1964  prototype  occurred  In  the  last 
run,  the  test  report  explained  that  by  stress- 
ing that  "an  abnormally  severe  maneuver," 
had  been  Involved.  In  short,  the  earlier  test 
runs  were  not  that  severe. 

CONCLTJSIOM    AS    TO    THE    CBEMBILrrT    OF    OM'S 
PBESXNT    MANAGEMENT 

Putting  aside  Mr.  Cole's  misdescription  of 
these  test  reports,  they  (together  with  1959 
tests  such  as  PG  1106  which  showed  rollover 
even  then)  unarguably  demonstrate  that  GM 
officials  recognized  and  knew  that  the  Corvair 
was  so  unlike  other  American  cars  that  they 
were  spending  large  sums  to  develop  a  "fijc" 
which  would  not  clearly  reveal  their  original 
error  and  would  not  involve  the  easily  avail- 
able but  earlier  rejected  remedies  of  the  front 
stabilizer  bar  and  transverse  leaf  springs. 
These  remedies — which,  according  to  avail- 
able witnesses,  would  have  cost  GM  less  than 
twenty  dollars  per  Corvalr — were  apparently 
considered  too  expensive  for  a  vehicle  which 
was  still  trying  to  compete  with  the  less 
costly  Falcon  and  the  Valiant.  Thus,  even 
twenty  dollars  was  too  great  a  price  to  cor- 
rect a  danger  which  these  few  men  had  pri- 
vately described  as  the  Corvalr's  "misbe- 
havior." 

We  believe  the  clear  inaccuracy  of  the  GM 
assertions  about  the  Corvalr  reveals  how 
little  GM  thinks  of  the  public,  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  n.S.  Senate.  What  stands 
revealed  by  these  actions  of  a  few  GM  ex- 
ecutives makes  a  mockery  of  Edward  N. 
Coles'  pious  protestations  last  fall  that  "GM 
and  its  executives  have  been  faithful  to 
their  public  trtist."  What  stands  revealed  Is 
a  sordid  story  of  how  a  very  few  General 
Motors'  executives  misused  the  vast  resources 
of  that  organization  to  hide  their  mistakes 
and  thus  serve  their  personal  interests  in 
self-entrenchment  and  eventual  advance- 
ment, even  though  this  meant  unjustified 
uses  of  the  stockholder's  money,  violation  of 
GM's  acknowledged  duty  to  the  public,  and 
most  importantly,  preventable  injuries  and 
fatalities  to  uncounted  Innocent  people  who 
had  put  their  faith  in  the  GM  "Mark  of  Ex- 
cellence." 

The  balance  of  this  letter  contains  a 
chronological  explication  of  the  details  of 
the  decision-making  within  OM  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Corvalr,  revealed  by  the  attached 
documents. 

THE    TEARS    19S0-1958 

First  Issue:  Did  General  Motors  officials 
learn,  before  the  Corvalr's  production,  of  the 
existence  of  its  unusual  susceptibility  to  spin 
out  of  roll  over? 

Background 

The  preeminent  engineer  in  the  field  of 
vehicle  handling.  General  Motors'  Maurice 
Olley,  warned  General  Motors  repeatedly  in 
his  public  writing  of  the  hazards  in  the  roll 
couple  distribution  associated  with  rear  en- 
gine designs.  He  also  warned  of  the  added 
disadvantages  in  rear  swing  axles.  What  has 
been  unknown  up  to  this  time  is  what  be 
said  and  did  privately. 

We  now  know  that  GM  engineers,  includ- 
ing Olley.  developed  a  lightweight  rear  en- 
gine car  in  the  late  1930's.  but  that  it  had 
"pronounced  oversteerlng  which  was  eventu- 
ally balanced  by  creating  a  16  pound  tire 
pressure  differential  (19/35  psl),  or  by  using 
400  pounds  of  sand  In  the  nose,  or  by  using 
one  Inch  larger  rear  tires.  Finally,  however, 
the  car  was  fitted  with  a  front  anti-roll  bar 
and  de  Dion  rear  suspension,  which  gave  It 
better  rear  cornering  power — ^particularly 
with  a  23/33  psl  tire  pressure  differential. 

One  of  the  recently  acquired  documents 
shows  that  at  least  as  early  as  1953,  GM's 
Maurice  Olley  wrote  a  GM  memorandum 
(attached  as  item  4)  to  men  such  as  E.  N. 
Cole,    C.    M.    Rubly    and   K.    Hansen,    all   of 


whom  were  to  play  prominent  roles  In  devel- 
oping the  Corvair,  al>out  the  hazards  in  the 
roll  couple  distribution  that  was  to  be  ex- 
pected in  a  rear  engine  vehicle.'  Mr.  Olley 
was  the  "senior  stateman"  at  General  Mo- 
tors on  such  matters.  His  papers  on  "Sus- 
pension and  Handling"  date  back  to  at  least 
1937.  When  in  1953  he  wrote  to  other  engi- 
neers that  the  effects  of  the  roll  couple  dis- 
tribution associated  with  a  rear  engine  de- 
sign might  be  alleviated  by  Increasing  the 
amount  of  roll  couple  carried  on  the  front 
wheels  by  means  of  a  front  stabilizer  bar.  It 
should  be  assumed  that  they  listened.  More- 
over, Mr.  Harley  Copp  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  has  recently  testified  that  GM  en- 
gineers specifically  rejected,  "as  early  as 
1946-47"  the  "use  of  the  swing  axle  type" 
for  the  rear  independent  suspension. 

In  1953  Mr.  Olley  also  delivered  a  tech- 
nical paper,  "European  Postwar  Cars,"  con- 
taining a  sharp  critique  of  rear-engine  auto- 
mobiles with  swing-axle  suspension  systems. 
He  called  such  vehicles  "a  poor  bargain,  at 
least  In  the  form  In  which  they  are  presently 
built,"  adding  that  they  could  not  handle 
safely  In  a  Wind  even  at  moderate  speeds,  de- 
spite tire  pressure  differential  between  front 
and  rear. 

Also,  of  course,  In  a  subsequently  much 
discussed  1956  patent  application,  Mr.  Olley 
made  the  following  statement  with  reference 
to  a  swing  axle  independent  suspension: 

"While  this  type  of  suspension  has  enjoyed 
a  certain  measure  of  success,  particularly  In 
the  relatively  small  vehicles  popular  in 
Europe,  it  nevertheless  possesses  certain  In- 
herent disadvantages  which  have  thus  far 
prevented  widespread  acceptance.  In  particu- 
lar, the  ordinary  swing  axle,  made  sever© 
lateral  forces  produced  by  cornering,  tends 
to  lift  the  rear  end  of  the  vehicle,  so  that 
both  wheels  assiune  severe  positive  camber 
positions  to  such  an  extent  that  the  vehicle 
n6t  only  'oversteers'  but  actually  tends  to  roll 
over.  In  addition,  the  effect  is  non-linear  and 
increases  suddenly  in  a  severe  turn,  thus 
presenting  potentially  dangerous  vehicle 
handling  characteristics." ' 

GM's  refusal  to  admit  knowledge — their 
courtroom  denials 

When  the  design  of  the  original  Corvalr 
came  under  fire  from  injured  parties,  these 
parties  attempted  to  show  that  Mr.  Olley  had 
warned  GM.  In  response.  General  Motors  has 
tried  to  put  a  great  deal  of  distance  between 
Itself  and  the  relevant  engineering  opinions 
of  Maurice  Olley,  by  testifying  about  the 
Olley  papers  and  opinions  as  If  they  were 
Interesting  only  as  historical  relics,  appli- 
cable only  In  the  days  when  cars  were  nar- 
row, high,  stlffiy  sprung  and  running  on  tires 
not  as  good  as  those  available  when  the 
Corvalr  was  designed. 

Clear  examples  of  GM's  duplicity  as  to 
their  early  knowledge  are  found  in  their 
courtroom  denials  of  knowledge  of  the  dan- 
gers in  the  Corvalr — and  their  denial  in 
court  of  the  existence  of  such  memoranda, 
tests,  or  the  knowledge  these  would  have 
given  them.  For  example,  after  the  1960-63 
Corvalrs  were  involved  in  accidents  in  which 
the  driver  experienced  as  "unexpected  re- 
sponse or  "loss  of  control"  of  the  vehicle — 
(the  very  dangers  which  Mr.  Olley  had  pre- 
dicted In  the  above  1956  patent  application 
for  saier  swing  axle  vehicles  of  this  type), 
the  victims  of  Corvair  accidents  tried  re- 
peatedly. In  courts  across  the  country,  to 
ascertain  whether  Mr.  Olley  or  GM  had  found 
(but  not  used)  a  means  of  correcting  this 
control  or  response  problem  before  or  while  It 
produced  the  1960-63  Corvalrs.  In  attempt- 


>  "Notes  on  Handling  Stability"  by  Maurice 
Olley — Appendix  Item  No.  4. 

=  U.S.  Senate  Hearings,  March  22,  1966, 
p.  1494. 
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ing  to   show   OM's  knowledge, 
obtained  court  orders  to  see  all 
"memoranda,    tests,    etc."   on    this 
Tbese  orders  certainly  should  have 
OM  to  produce  some  of  the 
papers;  however,  no  such  candor 
tlced  by  OM. 

For  example,  In  the  Collins  v.  GAf 
was  required  on  June  11,  1965  by 
perlor    Court    of    California. 
County,  to  produce  for  the 
tests,  studies,  reports,  movies, 
and  other  documents  pertaining  to 
era!  Motors  Proving  Ground  Tests  oi 
and  handling  characteristics  of 
totype,    Corvalr    pre-production 
Corvalr." 

The  1953  and  1961  Olley 
not  produced  In  respanse  to  that 
although  the  1961  documents  are 
stability  and  handling   (steering) 
tlon  and  the  Corvair  Steering 
clflcally  discusses  the  1960  and  196: 

The    particular   value   to  the 
Mr.  OUey's  1953  paper  to  these  GM 
would   have  been  to  show   that 
these   executives  of   the   Inherent 
problems  In  rear  engine  cars  and 
bUlty  of  alleviating  them  by 
roll  couple  carried  by  the  front 
bad  said  In  that  paper  at  page  12 : 

"Rear  engine  cars,  with  a  35-65 
trlbutlon.  are  virtually 
wind,   unless  fitted   with  twin 
rear.  The  same  statement  applies 
and  busses  with  a  similar  weight 
tlon  unless  tbese  are  fitted  with 
tires.  This  was  explained  on  a 
and  understeer  (Figure  11) .  but  this 
fully  account  for  the  extremely  ligh 
feet  of  rear-engine  cars.  It  appears 
handling  of  rear  engine  cars  mt 
proved  by  fitting  a  front  stabilizer 
increase  the  feel  of  the  road.  Such 
zer  Is  limited  however  by 
lifting  the  Inside  front  wheel  off 
on  a  hard  turn."  (Emphasis  added 

In  summary,  over  five  years  before 
valr  was  developed  a  few  GM  officials 
on  notice  of  this  danger  but  did 
these   necessary  precautions   when 
signed  and  produced  their  Corvalr. 

In  later  cotirt  cases,  when  plain 
denied  access  to,  or  even 
the  secret  Olley  documents,  these 
tlms  then  tried  to  show  OM's 
these  dangers  by  referring  to  the 
statement    (on   the  same  general 
which  he  made  In  his  1956  patent 
tlon  and  elsewhere.  In  reply  to  this 
OM  witnesses  maintained  in 
that  even  the  publicly  available 
Ings    (In   published    papers    and    1 
applications)  were  either  based  on 
concepts,  were  Irrelevant  or 
deed,    when   asked   ta  testify   aboi^ 
public  comments.  OM  witnesses 
ently  confident  enough  of  support 
pressing  the  secret  Olley  memos 
demeaned  and  rebutted  his  less 
less  specific  public  conclusions. 

As  an  example  of  how  some  OM 
suppressed  this  Olley  data,  the  casi 
lins  v.  GM  In  California  In  1965 
basic  plan  and  Its  effects.  Olley's  1 
application  (and  accompanying 
were  Introduced  into  evidence  by 
tiff  In  an  attempt  to  show  Its 
the  Corvalr  and  the  resulting  dangei 
TTie  head  of  Chevrolet  Research  and 
ment.  Mr.  Frank  Wlnchell,  was 
whether  he  agreed  with  Olley's 
that: 

"In   particular,    the   ordinary 
under  severe  lateral  forces  producec 
nerlng  tends  to  lift  the  rear  end  ol 
hide  so  that  both  wheels  assume 
tlve  camber  positions  to  such  an 
the  vehicle  not  only  oversteers  but 
tends  to  roll  over." 
Mr.  Wlnchell 's  Incomplete  and 
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victims     answer  was  that  the  Olley  statement  only 
relevant  OM      applied  to  the  most  unusual  driving  clrcum- 
subject.      stances.  His  exact  words,  at  page  3330.  were : 
required  "Under  the  circumstances  that  he  [Olley] 

attended  Olley     describes,    that   Is   true;    under   the    severe 
'<ra8  prac-     lateral    acceleration,    point   nine,   or   some- 
thing like   that,  the  wheels  come  together 
trial,  OM     and  the  center  of  gravity  raises." 
the  Su-         This  testimony  (by  confining  Olley's  state- 
Clara     ments  to  these  conditions,  of  "severe  lateral 
"any      acceleration,  point  nine  or  something  like 
that")  stressed  that  only  extreme  or  grossly 
reckless  circumstances  would  precipitate  the 
oversteerlng  danger.  Contrary  evidence,  de- 
tailed   In    Olley's    1961    memorandum,    was 
never    acknowledged.    This    evidence    con- 
cluded that  both  the  rise  In  center  of  gravity 
and  oversteer  originate  In  a  Corvalr  around 
0.3g  to  0.4g  and  that  they  grow  rapidly  after 
that  point.  Moreover,  the  PO  tests  such  as 
PG11106  of  June  1959.  showed  a  roll  over  of 
a  Corvalr  at  25  mph  In  a  simple  J  turn.  Even 
existence  of  this  data,  apart  from  the  serious 
conclusions  which  can  be  drawn  from  It,  was 
suppressed  by  GM.  Moreover,  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Wlnchell  further  explained  away  the 
Olley  prediction    (of  oversteer  foUowed   by 
rollover)   by  producing  other  GM  tests  that 
showed  that  the  Corvalr  was  average.  If  not 
better  than  average  In  cornering  perform- 
ance, and  then  stating  that  Olley's  predicted 
weight  dls-     dangers  only  arose  under  conditions  which 
in  a     were  far  beyond  "the  performance  limit  of 
at  the     average    cars."   Mr.    Wlnchell's   exact   testl- 
X)  trucks      mony.  at  page  3331  of  the  transcript  was: 
dlstrlbu-         "Now.  I  would  agree  with  Mr.  Olley  as  I 
Iwln  rear     have  agreed  here  that  under  severe  lateral 
of  over      acceleration  far  beyond  the  capability  of  the 
does  not     driver,  far  beyond  the  performance  limit  of 
steering     average  cars,  far  beyond  the  standards  In 
that  the     which   highways   are   designed,   such   things 
)  be  im-      [oversteer    possibly    followed    by    rollover] 
so  as  to     exist. . . ." 

\  stablll-         A  similar  pattern  of  dishonest  testimony 
of     was  followed  In  the  Anderson  v.  GM  trial  In 
ground     Florida    In    1965.    When   Mr.    Wlnchell    was 
asked  his  opinion  of  Olley's  1956  statements 
the  Cor-     about  the  dangers  of  the  rear  swing  axle  ve- 
wereput     hides  (quoted  above)   Mr.  Wlnchell  swiftly 
adopt     distinguished  the  Olley  comments  from  the 
they  de-      conditions  present  In  the  1960  Corvalr.  By  his 
precise  explication  of  the  many  differences 
between  most  rear  engine  cars  and  the  Cor- 
valr, the  "expert"  witness  superficially  agreed 
with  the  Olley  comment,  but  explained  away 
Its  relevance  by  telling  the  court  that  Olley's 
comments  were  based  upon  Inapplicable  en- 
gineering facts,  and  that  while  these  facts 
had  existed  in  the  cars  Olley  had  examined, 
they  were  not  relevant  to  the  1960  Corvalr. 

Mr.  Wlnchell's  exact  testimony  denigrating 
the  Olley  patent  was: 

"Mr.  Olley  Is  talking  about  cars  of  the  vin- 
tage of  about  52  to  '54  which  had  a  very 
short  tread  compared  to  the  Corvalr,  a  very 
high  center  of  gravity  compared  to  the  Cor- 
vair. and  narrow  rims,  tires  without  the  cor- 
nering power  that  we  have  now,  and  without 
the  linear  extension  that  we  have  now."  (p. 
5218). 

Conclusions 
The  above  testimony,  as  a  partial  presen- 
tation of  the  engineering  facts,  would  have 
been  misleading  even  if  Mr.  Olley  had  not 
written  "Corvalr  Steering"  which  explicitly 
details  the  weakness  of  the  1961  Con'air  and 
stated  at  one  point  that  the  73%  differential 
In  tiro  pressure  "virtually  saves  the  life  of 
the  Corvalr."  Given  the  existence  and  cir- 
culation   of    "Corvalr    Steering",    the    1965 
courtroom  testimony  more  fully  reveals  the 
wUllngness  of  Mr.  Wlnchell  to  deceive  the 
court, 
sw^ng    axle         in  OM's  attempt  to  minimize  the  impor- 
by  cor-     tance  of  Mr.  Olley  or  his  Ideas,  F.  Wlnchell, 
the  ve-     not    only    disputed    the    quality    of    Olley'.'? 
posl-     knowledge    but   even   denied    knowledge    of 
extent  that     (Sley's  employment  by  GM  after  his  retire- 
actually     ment  about  1956.  For  example,  during  the 
Anderson  v.  GAf  trial  when  asked  to  com- 
^eceptlve     ment  upon  Olley's  public  writings  and  was 
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recognized  as  a  competent  or  capable  per- 
son," [sic]  Wlnchell  said:  "Mr.  Olley  has 
not  been  active  or  Intimate  with  the  devel- 
opments since  his  retirement"  and  that  "[i] 
don't  recall  Mr.  Cole's  statement  that  Mr. 
Olley  was  in  consultation  [for  GM]  through 
1960."  (p.  4967) 

Although  Olley  had  Indeed  returned  to 
OM  to  prepare  his  damning  1961  memoran- 
dum. GM  found  It  easiest  to  deny  these  un- 
pleasant facts  by  denying  Olley's  presence. 
Thus,  in  the  fullest  tradition  of  vast  power 
holders.  OM  made  the  truth  teUer  a  non- 
p)€rson. 

Surely  this  testimony,  by  the  then  head  of 
Research  and  Development  for  Chevrolet, 
creates  a  dear  presumption  of  malfeasance 

or  nonfeasance  of  the  grossest  magnitude 

in  the  absence  of  facts  still  unk"  ^  to  the 
public  today.  Therefore,  we  ret.  ,nat  if 

your  review  of  this  material  comes  to  the 
same  conclusion,  you  conmiunlcate  this  to 
Mr.  James  Roche  or  Mr.  Ross  Malone. 

Most  importantly,  the  above  facts  show 
that  GM  officials  knew  before  1958,  and  were 
told  again  In  1961,  of  the  dangers  In  a  Cor- 
valr type  vehicle. 

Also,  the  final  redesign  of  the  Corvalr  In 
1964  and  1965  vindicated  Mr.  Olley  to  an  ex- 
tent that  cant  be  muffled  by  General  Mo- 
tors' many  attempts  to  make  Olley  a  non- 
person  In  the  Intervening  years.  I.e.,  when 
General  Motors  finally  corrected  the  han- 
dling Instabilities  in  the  Corvalr  they  did  so 
by  making  changes  recommended  befcre 
production  began — installing  a  front  cla- 
blllzer  bar  (as  Mr.  Olley  had  recommended 
In  tho  case  of  rear  engine  cars  In  his  1953 
paper  attached  hereto) .  and  then  abandon- 
ing the  swing  axle  independent  rear  suspen- 
sion (which  also  had  drawn  Mr.  Olley's  crit- 
icism In  various  papers  emd  patent  claims 
durln,^  the  1950's)  in  favor  of  a  four-link 
type  of  rear  suspension. 

In  short.  GM  officials  knew  of  the  Cor- 
valr's  danger  from  the  Olley  studies  and 
from  experiments  on  foreign  rear  engine 
cars.  They  were  specifically  on  notice  of  the 
danger  from  the  rollover  tests  of  the  Corvalr 
prototype  In  1958  and  1959: 

Second  Issue:  Could  GM  Officials  Have  Im- 
plemented Safety  Precautions  Before  Pro- 
ducing the  1960  Corvair? 

The  GM  position 

As  GM  stated  to  the  U.S.  Senate  In  1966, 
the  suspension  (safety)  changes  for  the  Cor- 
valr In  1964  and  1965.  were  Introduced  In  a 
normal  process  of  "product  development." 
(see  p.  1452)  In  short  OM  made  clear  that 
such  changes  were  always  Introduced  as  soon 
as  the  state  of  the  art  was  developed. 
The  facts 

The  Olley  patents  and  the  Information 
from  Harley  Copp,  (the  engineer  chlefiy  re- 
sponsible for  the  competing  Falcon  for  the 
Ford  Motor  Company)  show  that  technology 
for  producing  a  Corvair  (without  the  dan- 
gerous qualities  of  the  1960-1963  models)  was 
available  In  1958.  Indeed,  the  evidence  shows 
that  the  front  stabilizer  bar  was  used  on  the 
prototype  Corvalr  In  1958-1959 — was  planned 
for  the  1960  production  model  Corvalr.  but 
was  discarded  (along  with  the  multiple  leaf 
rear  spring),  apparently  because  of  cost  con- 
siderations. All  this  Is  not  to  say  that  the 
Corvalr's  designers  and  executive  supervisors 
Ignored  such  considerations  when  they  de- 
signed the  Corvalr.  On  the  contrary,  there  Is 
quite  conclusive  evidence  that  they  know 
they  had  a  problem,  that  the  car's  designers 
recognized  the  potential  for  trouble  In  the 
cars  roll  couple  distribution  and  the  aggra- 
vation of  that  characteristic  by  the  particular 
swing  axle  rear  suspension  they  had  chosen. 
The  evidence  herein  further  shows  that  they 
tried  to  control  these  problems  by  larger 
tires,  wider  rims  and  a  recommended  tire 
pressure  differential;  however,  they  rejected 
known,  available  alternatives  for  correcting 
the  roll  couple  distribution  primarily  because 
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of  cost  and  In  the  Interest  of  a  softer  ride. 
In  a  paper  delivered  to  the  Society  of  Auto- 
motive Engineers  In  March,  1960,  Charles  M. 
Bubly,  Chevrolet  staff  engineer  in  charge  of 
the  Corvalr  suspension  system  spelled  it  out. 
Pertinent  excerpts  follow: 

"Engineering  fully  realized  that  with  a 
weight  distribution  of  40%  front  and  60% 
rear  there  was  an  unusual  situation  with  re- 
gards to  handling  in  a  conventional  passen- 
ger car.  •  •  •  It  was  then  decided  that  a  tire 
of  larger  size,  incorporating  new  Internal 
construction,  plus  a  wider  rim  and  compat- 
ible suspension  geometry  were  necessary  to 
accomplish  our  handling  objective,  without 
compromising  ride  comfort,  or  adding  undue 
harshness  to  the  vehicle.  •  •  •  15  psl 
(pounds  per  square  inch)  represents  the  Cor- 
valr front  tire  pressure  and  26  psl  represents 
the  Corvair  rear  tire  pressures.  Note  that  un- 
der these  tire  pressures  and  at  one  passenger 
load  the  front  and  rear  tire  deflections  are 
practically  the  same.  The  objective  was  to 
arrive  at  equal  tire  deflections  front  and 
rear  under  riding  conditions  and  equal  slip 
angles  front  and  rear  during  cornering.  At 
five  passenger  load  the  difference  in  tire  de- 
flection In  less  than  .1  Inch.  •  •  •  Thus,  In 
line  with  our  original  objective,  an  engineer- 
ing solution  to  lateral  stability  has  been  ob- 
tained by  proper  design  of  tires,  rims,  and 
specified  Inflation  pressures." 

•         ••*••• 
Rear  suspension 

The  swing  axle  Independent  rear  suspen- 
sion (Fig.  10)  is  one  of  the  most  Interesting 
features  of  the  Corvalr  chassis.  •  •  •  This 
type  of  swing  axle  suspension  is,  we  believe, 
unique  in  Its  application.  •  •  •  Another  In- 
teresting aspect  of  this  particular  swing  axle 
was  the  roll  couple  distribution  front  to 
rear.  •  •  • 

It  Is  also  true  that  on  a  swing  axle  suspen- 
sion of  this  type  more  of  the  roll  couple  Is 
taken  on  the  rear  than  on  the  front,  and  If 
you  had  equal  tire  pressures,  front  and  rear, 
the  result  would  be  great  slip  angles  on  the 
rear  than  on  the  front. 

Again  the  saving  grace  of  the  lighter  front 
end,  which  allowed  the  Corvalr  to  use  a  much 
lower  tire  pressure  on  the  front  than  the  rear. 
This  in  turn  produced  small  differences  be- 
tween front  and  rear  tire  slip  angles  under 
cornering  conditions. 

One  of  the  obvious  questions  Is  "If  you 
wish  more  of  the  roll  couple  to  be  taken  on 
the  front  wheels  why  did  you  leave  the  sta- 
bilizer off?" 

First,  we  felt  the  slight  amount  of  gain 
realized  did  not  warrant  the  cost,  secofadly, 
we  did  not  wish  to  pay  the  penalty  of  In- 
creased road  noise  and  harshness  that  re- 
sults from  use  of  a  stabilizer. 

Another  question  that  no  doubt  can  be 
asked  is  why  did  we  choose  an  Independent 
rear  suspension  of  this  particular  type?  There 
are  other  swing  axle  rear  suspension,  of 
course,  that  permit  transferring  more  of  the 
roll  couple  to  the  front  end.  Our  selection  of 
this  particular  tyjw  of  a  swing  axle  rear  sus- 
pension Is  based  on: 

1.  Lower  cost. 

2.  Ease  of  assembly. 

3.  Ease  of  service. 

4.  Simplicity  of  design. 

5.  We  also  Ts*lshed  to  take  advantage  of 
coll  springs  •  •  •  in  order  to  obtain  a  more 
pleasing  ride. 

6.  Reduction  of  unsprung  weight  results 
In  a  softer  feeling  vehicle  and  a  shake  reduc- 
tion. •   •  • 

7.  The  abUlty  to  Isolate  the  body  from 
distortion  stresses.  •  •  •  This  last  point  Is 
very  Important  In  reducing  transmission  of 
road  noise  and  engine  noise  Into  the 
vehicle.  •  •  • 

•  *  •  In  this  paper  we  have  attempted  to 
take  a  closer  look  at  some  of  the  develop- 


ments that  made  a  fundamentally  different 

approach  a  very  practical  one." 

Summary 

It  does  not  require  an  engineering  degree 
to  see,  therefore,  that  t}^e  men  who  designed 
the  Corvalr  considered  the  recommended  tire 
pressure  differential  critically  important  in 
counteracting  the  recognized  effects  of  the 
roll  couple  distribution,  and  it  Is  also  clear 
that  the  foremost  reason  for  their  rejection 
of  available  methods  for  transferring  more 
of  the  roll  couple  to  the  front — a  front  sta- 
bilizer bar  and  a  different  type  of  rear  sus- 
pension— was:  COST. 

Not  surprisingly.  In  an  analogy  to  the 
tactic  which  has  seen  General  Motors  never 
call  Maurice  Olley  to  testify  but  instead  at- 
tempt to  discount  and  discredit  the  opin- 
ions Mr.  Olley  offered  GM  on  relevant 
subjects  In  the  1950's.  Mr.  Rubly  and  the 
other  key  men  who  made  the  crucial  deci- 
sions on  the  design  of  the  Corvalr  suspen- 
sion, and  who  knew  of  Its  dangers,  have 
never,  as  far  as  we  know,  been  offered  as 
witnesses  by  General  Motors.  And  when  such 
men  have  appeared  as  reluctant  witnesses 
summoned  by  General  Motors'  opponents  to 
depositions,  they  have  suffered  from  atroci- 
ously poor  memories. 

THE    YEARS     1958-60 

Third  Issue:  What  Did  GM  Officials  Do  To 
Protect  The  Public  From  These  Special  Haz- 
ards of  The  Corvair? 

In  summary,  they  rejected  the  front  sta- 
bilizer bar  and  they  recommended  that  a 
car  be  operated  with  a  tire/pressure  differen- 
tial to  save  the  manufacturer  money  but  it  Is 
certainly  not  a  reasonable  substitute  for  de- 
signing stability  into  the  vehicle. 

The  evidence  will  show  that  even  when 
used  with  the  recommended  tire  pressure 
differential  the  original  Corvalr  does  not 
have  an  acceptable  degree  of  lateral  stability. 
Nonetheless,  since  Mr.  Rubly  found  the  pos- 
sibility of  using  a  tire  pressure  dlfferentisil 
to  achieve  stability  a  "saving  grace"  in  the 
Corvair,  it  should  be  understood  why  in  any 
case  such  a  solution,  even  though  It  may 
have  lessened  the  production  cost  of  the  au- 
tomobile, was  incompatible  with  sound  en- 
gineering practice. 

Derwyn  Eevery,  nationally  recognized  ex- 
pert in  connection  with  questions  of  automo- 
bile safety  and,  on  occasion,  a  witness  em- 
ployed by  General  Motors  to  testify  on  such 
questions,  has  said: 

"Where  the  public  at  large  is  expected  to 
maintain  the  tire  pressure  understanding, 
then  I'd  say  it  becomes  a  dangerous  situa- 
tion to  the  extent  that  the  vehicle  is  sensi- 
tive to  oversteer  or  directional  Instability 
from  variations  in  tire  pressure." 

Robert  N.  Janeway,  an  engineer  who  has 
headed   Chrysler's   dynamic   research,   says: 

•'  •  •  •  this  expedient  must  be  considered 
a  last  resort.  For,  Instead  of  stability  being 
Inherent  in  the  vehicle  design,  the  operator 
Is  relied  upon  to  maintain  a  required  pres- 
sure differential  In  front  and  rear  tires.  This 
responsibility  Is.  In  turn,  passed  along  to 
service  station  attendants,  who  are  notori- 
ously unreliable  In  abiding  by  tire  pressures. 
There  is  also  serious  doubt  whether  the  own- 
er or  service  man  is  fully  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  the  recommended 
pressures." ' 

The  "serious  doubt"  entertained  by  Mr. 
Janeway  has  to  be  followed  by  a  firm  convic- 
tion that  neither  owners  nor  service  station 
attendants  could  be  charged  with  knowledge 


*  Suspensions  From  The  Ground  Up"  by 
Charles  M.  Rubly,  for  presentation  at  SAE 
National  Automobile  Week,  March  15-17, 
1960. 

'  Passenger  Car  Design  and  High  way  Safe- 
ty, Consumers  Union,  1962.  p.  45. 


of  the  Importance  of  the  recommended  tire 
pressure  differential  In  the  Corvalr.  For  fli'e 
consecutive  years,  1960  through  1964,  Corvalr 
Owners  Manuals  accompanied  the  prescribed 
tire  pressures  with  cryptic  warning: 

"Oversteer  problems  may  also  be  en- 
countered with  Incorrect  pressures.  Main- 
tain the  recommended  Inflation  pressures  at 
all  times." 

But,  £is  a  judge  who  pursued  this  subject 
during  a  Corvalr  trial  has  observed: 

"None  of  the  engineers  of  General  Motors 
could  explain  what  this  language  meant. 
This  Is  preposterous.  Why  was  such  language 
used?  Certainly  the  average  purchaser  would 
have  no  conception  of  what  was  meant  by 
this  language  In  the  Owner's  Guide."  • 

In  any  case,  the  most  persuasive  evidence 
that  it  is  violative  of  sound  engineering 
practice  to  rely  on  a  tire  pressure  differential 
to  give  stability  to  a  vehicle,  has  to  be  the 
backpeddling  GM  has  done  and  the  misrep- 
resentations it  has  advanced  in  a  frantic 
effort  to  minimize  the  Importance  of  the 
tire  pressure  differential  since  the  Corvalr's 
stability  became  a  public  Issue.  Certainly 
someone  at  General  Motors  must  have  seen 
that  such  misrepresentations  would  sooner 
or  later  be  tagged  as  lies  or  as  establishing 
a  corporate  position  that  the  men  to  whom 
General  Motors  entrusted  that  aspect  of  the 
problem  Involving  lateral  stability  were  engi- 
neering idiots. 

THE  YEARS  FROM   1960-62 

Fourth  Issue:  {!)  Did  GM  Executives  En- 
gage in  a  Continued  Refusal  from  1960-1962 
to  Correct  the  Defect?  (2)  Did  Their  Earlier 
Attempts  to  Correct  the  Corvair's  "Mis- 
behavior" Concentrate  on  Finding  a  Cheap 
"Fix"? 

Both  to  the  U.S.  Senate  and  to  courts,  a  few 
GM  officials  have  described  the  1960-1963 
suspension  designs  as  the  same.  For  example, 
in  the  Wlnchell  statement  GM  submitted  to 
your  Committee,  he  speaks  about  'the  design 
characteristics  of  the  1960-1963  Corvalr." 
(p.  1559)  Similarly,  this  was  the  evidence 
given  by  GM  to  Judge  Jefferson.  Other  court 
cases  reveal  the  same  pattern  of  testimony 
I.e.,  there  were  no  significant  differences  In 
these  suspensions.  Also,  the  attached 
"Agenda"  used  by  GM  officials  to  brief  their 
attorneys  and  other  personnel  also  states 
that  the  1960-63  suspensions  were  "the 
same." 

Facts 

The  attached  documents,  originating  In 
the  Chevrolet  R&D  Section  of  GM  show 
that  there  were  several  slgnlflcant  pre-1964 
suspension  changes.  These  Included  a  limita- 
tion on  rebound  angle  and  a  change  In  rear 
spring  rate.  Also,  the  results  of  several  GM 
Proving  Ground  reports  were  available  In 
1962.  which  showed  certain  systems  that 
appeared  to  be  the  more  stable  when  spacer 
blocks  and  other  changes  were  made.  For 
example.  In  P.O.  15699.  done  In  early  1962, 
the  best  results  appeared  when  the  vehicle 
used  production  components  except  for  the 
rear  shock  absorbers  which  were  of  the  hy- 
draulic rebound  cut  off  type  with  0.5  In. 
spacer  blocks.  As  In  the  other  Chevrolet  Lay- 
out L-58339  shows,  (Plaintiffs'  Exhibit  91  In 
Franklin  v.  General  Motors],  these  modified 
shock  absorbers  were  then  Incorporated  In 
the  1963  Corvalr  (6/12/;  ECR  47153). 

In  summary,  the  full  history  of  the  1959- 
1962  efforts  by  ChevrolPt  and  GM  engineers 
to  correct  the  Corv'alr's  "misbehavior"  is  just 
beginning  to  emerge;  however,  apparently  It 
Involves  two  more  or  less  parallel  efforts,  one 
by  the  men  who  designed  the  Corvalr  and 
the  other  Initiated  by  Chevrolet  R&D  In 
January  1960. 


'Drummond  v.  General  Motors,  California 
Superior  Court,  Los  Angeles  County,  No.  771 
098,  p.  24. 
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The  first  of  these  efforts,  the  on« 
men  who  designed  the  Corvalr,  sough  t 
a  cheap  "fix"  to  tinkering  with  the 
out  altering  Its  basic  design.  Although 
were  some  early  changes  in  the 
rates   that  may  have  affected  the 
handling  characteristics,  Mr.  Rubly 
group  apparently  focused  on  the 
of  controlling  the  problem  by  redufcing 
maximum  rebound  or  positive  camber 
rear  wheels.  In  a  pre-production 
been    noted    that    restricting    the 
tended  to  improve  the  car's  roll  s 
So,  shortly  after  the  car  went  on 
designers  were  experimenting  with 
an  effort  to  limit  rebovmd.'  Further 
this  direction  prompted  an  Interim 
of  the  shoclt  absorbers  in  the  middle 

1962  model  year  "to  restrict  rebound . 
maximum  rebound  or  jxisltlve  camber 
rear   wheels   were  thereby   limited 
contrasted  with  the  original  11°. 

In  May  and  June  of  1962,  ten  different 
suspension  modifications — not  all 
changes  in  the  shoclcs  but  all  aimed 
ing  rebound — were  tested  for  their 
the  Corvalr 's  roll  stability 
The  suspension  modification  that 
"most  stable" — i.e.,  the  only  one  wlt^i 
the  car  did  not  roll  over — used 
absorbers  of  the  hydraulic  rebound 
type  of  0.5  in.  spacer  blocks.  The.^ 
absorbers  were  incorporated  as  a 
the    1963    model    "for    improved 
stability." "    Some    General    Motors 
say  that  they  limited  maxlmimi 
positive  camber  in  the  rear  wheela 
However,  a  proving  ground  test 
available  says.  "These  shock  absorberi 
the  rear  wheel  rebound  angle  to  7', 

In  any  case,  further  tests  of  equipment 
limit  the  maximum  rebound  and 
prove  lateral  stability  led  to  the 
according  to  the  General  Motors'  re^rt 
17103,  "that  the  dynamic  stabUlty  of 
rent  production  1963  Corvalr  was 
stantlally  Improved  through  practical 
flcatlons  to  shock  absorber  design 
figuration." 

These  tests  apparently  ended 
the  "fix"  could  be  cheap. 

SummaTy 

As  far  as  we  can  tell,  OM  never 
that  the  1962.  or  mld-1962,  or  1963 
pension   was   different   from   the 
models.  Such  an  admission  woiUd 
an  Immediate  question  by  the  Corsair 
tima  as  to  what  was  the  nature  of 
ence,  and  the  reason  for  the  change, 
to  explain  changes  of  this  sort  would, 
have    had   some    critical    implication 
cemlng  both  their  lack  of 
GM's  own  evaluation  of  the  original 
And,  who  knows,  exploring  the 
the   different  shock  absorbers  used 

1963  model  might  have  led  the  Corvalr 
tlms    In    turn    to    uncovering    P.O. 
11543,   12207.   15699  and  the  P.O. 
noted  above,  QM  did  not  undertake 
Thus  the  attached  documents  prove 
slvely  the  falsity  of  GM's  testimony 
Identity  of  the  1960-1963  stispenslops 
Appendix  items  No.  5  and  7) 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  GM  will 
late  date,  attempt  to  excuse  its  false 
on  this  matter  by  minimizing  the 
of  the  different  shock  absorbers  In 
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»GM  Test  Report  No.  25004-13  (19  58). 

•  See  data  on  Chart  entitled  Shock  Absorb- 
er <t  Rebound  Travel. 

10  Data  from  GM  Chart  No.  0009^7— Ap- 
pendix Item  No.  7. 

"  P.G.  Report  No.  15699 — Append^  Item 
No.  6(a). 

"  "Corvalr  Changes  &  Chassis  Improve- 
ments," p.  2. 

>»  Data  from  GM  Chart  No.  000907. 

"P.G.  Report  No.  17103,  p.  5 — Aj)pendlx 
Item  6(b). 
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1962  and  again  on  the  1963  model,  as  It  now 
attempts  to  minimize  the  Importance  of  the 
tire  pressure  differential  it  prescribed  for  the 
early  Corvalrs.  However,  such  shock  absorber 
and  rebound  limitation  changes  were  essen- 
tial enough  to  Involve  substantial  costs  to 
QM  and  nobody  familiar  with  GM  will  ever 
believe  that  it  consciously  spent  money  on  a 
quest  for  meaningless  non-vlslble  vehicle 
modification. 

Fifth  Issue:  The  Suspension  Changes  In 
the  1964  Corvalr — Were  There  Misrepresenta- 
tions by  Mr.  Winchell  as  to  the  Nature  of 
Corvalr  Modifications  In  19647 

GM'3  position  and  testimony 

The  Winchell  statement  GM  submitted  to 
your  Committee  says  that  the  1964  modifica- 
tions of  ^he  Corvalr  suspension  system:  "did 
not  alter  the  full  rebound  control  arm  angle 
at  the  rear  wheels.  They  did  transfer  more 
of  the  roll  couple  to  the  front  wheels  and, 
thus,  transfer  more  cornering  force  to  the 
outside  front  wheel.  All  of  this  was  In  an 
attempt  to  extend  the  limit  of  control  as  a 
step  In  the  normal  process  of  product  Im- 
provement. The  limit  of  control  was  In- 
creased to  approximately  0.7g  lateral  acceler- 
ation with  terminal  neutral  steer."  (p.  1562) 
Facts  and  conclusion 

However,  when  Mr.  WlncheU  testified  that 
the  1964  changes  "did  not  alter  the  full  re- 
bound control  arm  Eingle  of  the  rear  wheels" 
he  neglected  to  state  that,  as  the  attached 
Internal  documents  from  Reseaircb  and  De- 
velopment conclusively  prove,  the  maximum 
rebound  design  angle  of  the  Corvalr  had  been 
changed  In  May  1962,  and  then  again  in  the 

1963  model.  These  documents  also  conclu- 
sively show  that  the  length  of  the  standard 
shock  absorber  had  been  reduced  three 
times — In  the  1962  model,  again  In  May  of 
1962,  and  then  again  with  the  1963  model. 
Thus  this  talk  by  Mr.  WlncheU  about  '64 
control  arm  rebound  was  essentially  Irrele- 
vant and  misleading.  The  only  question  Is 
whether  the  1964  change  in  roll  couple  dis- 
tribution was  Indeed  part  of  "the  process  of 
normal  product  Improvement". 

GM's  own  research  and  their  P.G.  testa 
make  It  clear  that  GM  knew  of  the  value 
of  the  roll  couple  and  stabilizer  bar  \n  1953, 
and  that  all  the  attempted  fixes  that  failed 
were  in  lieu  of  stabilizer  bar  and  roll  couple 
changes.  Since  GM  knew  of  this  need  in  1953, 
and  then  was  aware  of  the  roll-overs  of  the 
Corvalr  in  1959,  and  was  continually  re- 
minded of  the  inability  of  tests  such  as  P.G. 
11543  (of  November  1959)  to  cure  the  prob- 
lem, without  a  stabilizer  bar,  particularly 
In  light  of  the  1961  OUey  memorandum.  Mr. 
Wlnchell's  1966  testimony  which  described 
the  '64  adoption  of  the  stabilizer  bar  and 
!eaf  springs  as  "normal  product  improve- 
-nent"  was  totally  misleading — particularly 
in  suggesting  that  all  this  was  done  as  rapid- 
ly as  the  knowledge  became  available.  In- 
deed, the  roll  bar  was  on  the  prototype  Cor- 
valr and  the  Vehicle  Dynamics  Paper  of 
April  1964  makes  the  statement  that  "short- 
ly after"  Chevrolet  R&D  found  out  that  "roll 
couple"  distribution  was  largely  "responsible 
for  the  misbehavior"  of  the  Corvalr — "a 
Corvair  with  a  single  leaf  transverse  rear 
spring  and  front  stabilizer  ttos  built  and 
demonstrated."  (p.  13).  Certainly  this  knowl- 
edge was  driven  home  again  to  Mr.  Wln- 
cheU by  Mr.  OUey's  1961  paper,  and  It  was 
reemphasized  when  tests  were  run  with  a  sta- 
bilizer bar,  and  the  results  were  studied.  Yet 
inexpllcablllty  this  alternative  continued  to 
be  rejected  by  the  Chevrolet  decision  mak- 
ers. Thus,  by  Mr.  Wlnchell's  own  Depart- 
ment's statement,  the  1964  changes  were 
developed  in  response  to  a  determination  of 
the  reasons  for  the  •'misbehavior"  of  the 
early  Corvalr,  NOT  "In  the  normal  process 
of  product  improvement." 

Sixth  Issue:  Did  GM  Represent  the  Pur- 
pose  and  Effect  of  the  1965  Corvair  Suspen- 
sion Changes? 


GM's  position 

Mr.  Wlnchell's  statement  to  the  Senate 
said: 

The  changes  made  in  the  1966  suspension 
were  for  the  purpose  of  improving  ride, 
while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  the  con- 
trol characteristics  and  higher  limits  achieved 
In  1964.  (p. 1562). 

Issue 

This  testimony  (which  equates  the  1965 
changes  with  the  1964  changes) ,  to  the  ex- 
tent it  does,  contains  a  puzzling  faUure,  re- 
peated elsewhere  in  court,  to  mention  that 
the  1965  Corvalr  rear  suspension  also  limited 
the  maximum  rebound  or  positive  camber 
in  the  rear  wheels  to  approximately  four  de- 
grees as  contrasted  with  the  maximum  re- 
bound or  positive  camber  of  approximately 
eleven  degrees  In  the  1960  Corvair,  and  ap- 
proximately 6.8°  In  the  1964  model.  Why 
this  omission?  Was  it  significant  in  mislead- 
ing the  Senate  and  the  courts'/ 
Conclusion 

Your  investigations  should  study  Mr.  Whi- 
chell's  letter  to  Semoii  Knudsen,  at  the  time 
General  Manager  of  Chevrolet,  which  took 
the  position  that  the  1964  changes  were  in- 
sufficient, that  the  full  redesign  of  the  1965 
suspension  system  was  needed  if  the  Corvair 
was  to  be  "at  least  as  safe  as  the  standard 
Chevrolet."  Thus,  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  understand  how  Mr.  Winchell,  of  all 
people,  could  represent  the  1965  changes  as 
being  merely  for  the  "purpose  of  improving 
ride,  whUe  at  the  same  time  maintaining  the 
control  characteristics  and  higher  limits 
achieved  In  1964."  (p.  1562,  Senate  Hearings) 

WhUe  true  that  the  ultimately  Important 
1965  changes  had  made  the  roll  couple  dis- 
tribution, 54  7o  rear  and  46%  front  in  the 
1965  Corvair  (p.  28);  however,  the  1965 
changes  also  limited  maximum  rebound. 
More  significantly,  in  regard  to  the  rebound 
limitation,  Mr.  Wlnchell's  own  history  of 
the  Chevrolet  vehicle  dynamics  program  re- 
buts Mr.  WlncheU's  public  testimony.  With- 
in GM,  Mr.  Winchell  admits  that  the  work 
on  the  "out  of  control"  characteristic  of  the 
Corvair  "Indicated  that  the  jacking  charac- 
teristics consequent  to  the  suHng  axles  and 
roU  couple  distribution  were  responsible  for 
the  misbehavior."  (p.  11,  emphasis  added) 

Therefore,  a  summary  list  of  the  misrepre- 
sentations In  the  single  paragraph  of  the 
Winchell  statement  concerned  with  the  1965 
changes  is : 

1.  The  statement  implies  that  the  increase 
In  control  achieved  by  the  changes  did  not 
require  any  alteration  of  the  full  rebound 
control  arm  angle  of  the  rear  wheels.  We 
know  that  not  only  did  the  1965  changes 
limit  the  maximum  rebound  in  the  rear 
wheels  but  that  "the  Jacking  characteristics 
consequent  to  the  swing  axles"  had  been 
determined  by  Mr,  Wlnchell's  own  group  as 
a  cause  of  the  Corvair's  "misbehavior." 

2.  The  1965  changes  "were  for  the  purpose 
of  Improving  ride,  while  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  the  control  characteristics  and 
higher  limits  achieved  in  1964."  Mr.  Wln- 
cheU's own  position  urging  adoption  of  the 
more  extensive  suspension  changes  that  be- 
came the  1965  model  contradicts  this  state- 
ment. Also,  Its  Implication  that  the  immen- 
tioned  1965  limitation  of  the  maximum  re- 
bound in  the  rear  wheels  must  have  been 
for  purposes  of  "improving  ride"  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  WlncheU's 
own  group  that  "the  jacking  characteristics 
consequent  to  the  swing  axle"  were  a  cause 
of  the  Corvair's  "misbehavior." 

In  other  words,  with  the  use  of  an  alter- 
native to  the  "swing  axle"  originally  selected 
for  the  rear  suspension,  the  Corvair's  han- 
dling peculiarities  were  significantly  cor- 
rected in  later  models. 

But  when  public  questions  were  raised 
from  1965  to  the  present  moment  about  the 
handling  safety  of  earlier  models  still  on  the 
road,  GM  Indignantly  replied  that  the  upper 
unit  of  control  of  the  Corvalr  Is  0.6  G  and 
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"this  lateral  acceleration  Is  the  upper  limit 
of  control  abUlty  for  all  passenger  cars  of  the 
same  period",  and  swore  to  you  the  changes 
m  the  1964  and  1965  models  were  nothing 
more  than  "a  step  in  the  normal  process  of 
product  improvement."  Indeed,  GM  sup- 
pressed their  explicit  presentation  to  their 
own  staff  that  after  the  1964  changes,  GM's 
changes  to  the  1965  Corvalr  were  necessary 
to  eliminate  Jacking.  Nevertheless,  GM  testi- 
fied to  the  TJ.S.  Senate  that  "The  changes 
made  in  the  1965  suspension  were  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  ride,  while  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  the  control  characteristic 
and  higher  limits  achieved  in  1964."  " 

Seventh  Issue:  What  was  GM's  Duty  to 
Protect  the  Public? 

But  this  history  contains  an  even  grimmer 
Irony.  It  was  Just  about  the  time  that  QM 
was  introducing  the  Oorvalr  to  the  American 
public  In  the  faU  of  1959  that  the  Michigan 
Supreme  Court  was  compelled  to  angrUy  speU 
out  for  QM  a  manufacturer's  duty  when  It 
acquires  knowledge  of  a  latent  defect  In  a 
product  It  has  sold  that  may  endanger  the 
user.  The  case  was  Comstock  v.  General 
Motors,  and  the  latent  defect  at  Issue  in- 
volved the  loss  of  brake  fiuld  In  certain 
Bulcks: 

"In  our  view,  the  facts  In  this  case  Im- 
posed a  duty  on  defendant  to  take  all  reason- 
able means  to  convey  effective  warning  to 
those  who  had  purchased  '53  Bulcks  with 
power  brakes  when  the  latent  defect  was 
discovered. 

"•  •  •  Prompt  warning  could  easily  have 
prevented  this  accident." 

What  Did  GM  do  to  Protect  the  Public? 
The  Attempted  Tire  Pressure  Fix,  and  GM's 
Refusal  to  Admit  its  FaUure 

As  seen  earlier,  the  only  significant  de- 
cision QM  made  to  offset  the  InstablUtles  re- 
sulting from  the  drastic  roll  couple  distribu- 
tion in  the  original  Corvalr  (as  seen  by  them 
In  PG  11106  of  June  1959)  was  In  the  adop- 
tion of  a  tire  pressure  differential,  15  psi 
front  and  26  pal  rear  when  cold.  The  tech- 
nique was  well  known.  Mr.  OUey's  1953  paper 
had  pointed  out,  "Decreasing  front  tire  in- 
flation. Increases  the  aligning  torque  of  the 
front  tires  and  therefore  the  handling  sta- 
bUlty." (p.  12)  And  again,  "Lowering  the 
front  Infiation  will  also  Increase  the  aligning 
torque  and  road  feel."  (p.  13)  However,  P.G. 
11106  of  June  1959,  bad  shown  OM's  Holden 
automobile  (the  OM  code  name  for  Its  pro- 
totype version  of  the  Corvalr)  bad  wheel  lift 
at  15  and  20  mpb  and  actual  rollover  at  25 
mpb. 

Thus,  the  tire  pressure  recommendation 
carried  with  it  the  Implication  that  QM  knew 
that  stability  was  not  Inherent  In  the  Cor- 
vair's design.  In  the  Owner's  Manual,  QM 
accompanied  the  prescribed  tire  pressure 
differential  with  a  cryptic  warning: 

"Over -steer  problems  may  also  be  encoun- 
tered with  incorrect  pressures.  Mamtain  the 
recommended  Inflation  pressures  at  aU 
times." 

Could  this  warning  be  considered  a  good 
faith  attempt  to  cope  with  recognized  insta- 
bilities in  the  Corvalr  design?  It  seems  doubt- 
ful particularly  when  it  was  disowned  in  the 
courtroom  by  GM.  As  Judge  Bernard  Jef- 
ferson's opinion  said  of  the  Owner's  Manual 
"warning": 

"None  of  the  engineers  of  General  Motors 
could  explain  what  this  language  meant. 
This  Is  preposterous.  Why  was  such  language 
used?  Certainly  the  average  purchaser  would 
have  no  conception  of  what  was  meant  by 
this  language  in  the  Owner's  Guide." 

Judge  Jefferson's  question — "Why  vras  such 
language  used? — has  never  been  answered 
by  GM  documents — except  that  the  1961 
OUey  memo  now  reveals  Its  true  value — to 
"save  the  life  of  the  Corvalr." 

But  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  Corvalr 
came  under  public  attack,  QM  evolved  a  cor- 
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porate  position  that  minimized  any  possible 
effect  In  the  tire  pressure  differential.  In  the 
WlncbeU  statement  OM  submitted  to  your 
Committee,  for  Inatance,  he  says: 

"Tire  experts  would  agree  that  faUure  to 
maintain  the  optimum  or  recommended  tire 
pressures  in  any  vehicle  may  result  In  some 
degree  of  oversteer,  or  some  change  In  sta- 
bUlty. However,  even  reversing  the  tire  pres- 
sure differential  is  unrecognizable  at  30  to 
40  mph  in  a  Corvair.  The  effect  becomes  no- 
ticeable as  the  speed  Increases,  but  it  does 
not  render  the  car  uncontrollable.  The  pres- 
sures selected  for  the  Corvalr  were  the  best 
choice  for  satisfaction  and  value  to  the  cus- 
tomer m  control,  tread-life  and  ride." 
Facts 

The  avaUable  evidence,  much  of  which  Is 
attached  hereto — the  1953  OUey  paper,  the 
CorneU  Aeronautical  Research  In  the  1960's, 
GM's  resort  to  tire  pressure  differential  in  the 
elTort  to  equalize  cornering  coefficients  (and 
the  revealing  language  in  the  cryptic  Owner's 
Manual  warning),  the  1960  Rubly  paper, 
etc. — all  show  that  GM  knew  the  Inherent 
Instabilities  in  the  Corvalr  before  it  was  put 
on  the  market,  that  GM  knew  that  the  cor- 
rective action  Indicated  vras  to  shift  more  of 
the  roll  couple  to  the  front,  and  that  GM 
knew  of  methods,  other  than  fiddling  with 
tire  pressures,  to  obtain  a  better  roU  couple 
distribution. 

Somewhere  else — unless  It  has  been  de- 
stroyed— there  must  be  technical  data,  min- 
utes of  meetings,  some  evidence  from  which 
it  can  be  determined  what  other  data  promp- 
ted GM  to  prescribe  the  tire  pressure  differ- 
ential that  It  now  would  lead  the  public  to 
believe  inconsequential.  Their  shyness  on  the 
subject  Is  understandable.  Anyone  who  un- 
derstands this  subject  knows  that  the  basis 
for  the  prescribed  tire  pressure  differential 
wUl  also  evidence  GM's  Knowledge  of  the  in- 
stabUitles  in  the  design  at  a  time  before  it 
was  placed  on  the  market.  Despite  GM's  bad 
memory  on  this  matter,  there  are  now  records 
which  show  that  the  date  on  which  this  73  ^t 
tire  pressure  differential  was  decided  was 
January  21,  1959. 

General  conclusion 

The  men  responsible  for  the  production  of 
the  1960-63  Corvalr  should  not  be  heard  to 
say  that  this  presentation  is  a  rejection  of 
American  business,  apropos  Mr.  Roche's  des- 
perate repose  pattern.  That  is  too  arrogant 
and  transparent  a  canard.  As  the  evidence 
herein  demonstrates  this  letter  Is  prlmarUy 
a  commentary  on  the  men  responsible  for 
misusing  GM's  resources  for  a  purpose  un- 
worthy of  American  business. 

There  are  about  600.000  of  these  dangerous 
Corvalrs  stUl  on  the  road.  The  hazard  inher- 
ent in  them  have  undoubtedly  been  multi- 
plied by  the  ravages  of  age,  and  because  of 
their  vintages  they  are  driven  increasingly 
by  the  young  and  the  poor — those  classes  of 
people  who  are  probably  least  able  to  spend 
the  money  for  necessary  corrections  In  their 
basic  mode  of  transportation.  Thus,  every 
passing  day  presents  the  probabUlty  of  more 
casual  ities  In  continuing  sacrifice  to  the 
careers  of  a  group  of  men  at  GM  who  until 
now  have  succeeded  in  suppressing  evidence 
of  their  callousness.  As  Mr.  Fonda  and  Mr. 
Sergay  estimated  a  few  months  ago,  these 
600.000  wiU  probably  be  involved  in  over  500 
more  maiming  roll  overs  If  they  are  left  on 
the  road.  Although  the  Corvair's  past  impact 
cannot  be  retrieved,  these  men  stUl  can  help 
save  lives  and  injuries  in  the  future  by  com- 
ing out  candidly — if  they  rethink  their  pro- 
fessional obligations  to  the  public.  It  is  now 
a  question  only  of  who  steps  forward  first. 

A  public  hearing  by  your  Committee  can 
assure  that  the  new  deaths  and  Injuries  do 
not  occur  In  these  roU  over  vehicles.  This 
should  not  be  delayed  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  study  of  whether  this  roll 
over  propensity  is  a  defect  under  the  1966 
law.  Another  certain  benefit  of  a  public  bear- 


ing wUl  be  to  place  before  the  public  the 
heater  defect  which  affects  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  families  from  the  carbon  monoxide 
leakage. 

In  a  reflection  of  the  reward  structure 
within  GM,  the  officials  responsible  for  the 
Corvair  debacle  continue  In  control  of  the 
world's  lagest  manufacturer,  enjoymg  the 
rich  personal  rewards  they  have  reaped  for 
shielding  this  corporate  crime.  Nothing  sug- 
gests that  they  have  any  remorse  whatsoever 
for  the  innocent  human  beings  who  have 
been  maimed  by  GM's  refusal  to  acknowledge 
and  warn  of — or  correct — the  hazards  Gen- 
eral Motors  has  secretely  recognized  for  years 
under  their  own  euphemistic  label  of  "mis- 
behavior." 

This  presentation  offers  to  the  XTnlted 
States  Senate  and  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation— and  the  entire  American  public — 
documentation  of  this  whole  story  from  Gen- 
eral Motors'  own  records.  For  a  decade  GM 
has  refused  to  come  clean,  so  such  records  are 
now  our  most  conclusive  evidence. 

Mr.  James  M.  Roche,  Chairman  of  GM,  has 
recently  expressed  distress  over  the  present 
avaUabllity  of  large  portions  of  GM's  hereto- 
fore secret  Corvair  records,  and  hp.s  taken 
to  public  platforms  to  denounce  those  who 
ask  employees  to  "blow  the  whistle"  on  cor- 
porate misbehavior  seriously  harmful  to  the 
public  Interest.  Mr.  Roche  complains  that, 
"however,  this  is  labeled — Industrial  espio- 
nage, whistle  blowln3.  or  professional  respon- 
sibility— it  Is  another  tactic  for  spreadtog 
disunity  and  creating  conflict."  (Speech  of 
James  M.  Roche,  March,  1971.)  Thus  his  fear 
of  public  scrutiny  of  the  manner  in  which 
GM  operates  leads  him  to  argue  that  the  pub- 
lic concern  for  truth  about  safety  and  health 
must  be  limited  by  the  degree  of  disunity  or 
conflict  the  truth  would  create.  This  atti- 
tude is  the  consummate  corporate  tyranny 
since  the  most  dishonest  areas  would  receive 
the  least  disclosure.  Mr.  Roche  is  saying  that 
what  cannot  be  disclosed  Is  that  which  GM 
decides  is  In  its  Interest,  regardless  of  the 
public  or  consumer  interest.  He  should  read 
the  professional  canons  of  ethics  (engineer- 
ing and  law)  which  define  professional  re- 
sponslbUity  to  the  public  as  above  that  of 
the  employer.  Nonetheless,  when  at  the  end 
of  that  day  Mr.  Roche  doffs  his  mantle  as 
corporate  spokesman  and  approaches  things 
on  a  more  ordinarily  human  level,  even  he 
would  subscribe  to  the  proposition  that  hu- 
man lives  and  well-being  are  more  important 
than  the  need  to  adhere  to  what  Chevrolet 
Internal  memos  call  the  "party  line"  In  the 
name  of  a  diseased  sense  of  corporate  loyalty. 
Certainly  the  forthright  approach  of  one 
automobUe  executive  engineer  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Harley  Copp,  shows  that  the  truth  Is 
no;  anti-business.  Rather.  Mr.  Copp's  actions 
show  that  moral  awareness  and  the  sense 
of  personal  responsibUlty  have  not  yet  been 
stifled  In  all  of  the  Detroit  decision  makers. 
Mr.  Copp's  testimony  also  shows  that  much 
of  bis  Information  was  shared  with  other 
auto  executives,  and  thus  it  suggests  that 
your  Committee  should  Investigate  why  the 
equivalent  GM  executives  have  never  dared 
to  speak  as  candidly  in  public  about  the 
Corvalr.  The  Interested  public  wUl  be  watch- 
ing the  degree  to  which  Mr.  Copp  is  treated 
with  honesty  and  fairness  by  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  for  his  display  of  professional  en- 
gineering conscience. 

In  any  case,  the  attached  material  shotUd 
show  the  real  basis  for  the  current  anger  of 
some  General  Motors  officials  over  "whistle 
blowing".  Responsibility  for  one  of  the  most 
scandalous  episodes  of  corporate  suppres- 
sion of  truth  ever  to  reach  public  view  can 
now  be  established,  and  the  evidence  of  it. 
after  ten  years  of  being  successfully  cloaked, 
probably  never  would  have  seen  the  light  of 
day  if  the  consciences  of  a  few  insiders  had 
not  told  them  that  the  public  Interest  in  the 
truth  of  this  matter  is  more  Important  than 
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any  career  risks  they  might  run  In 
that  evidence  forward. 

In  the  fresh  light  of  the  new 
Its  implications  contained  in  this 
gether  with  the   gatherings  of  y 
Inquiry,  the  public  should  be  able 
through  a  public  hearing  by  your  C( 
the  facts  and  necessary  admissions 
public  hearing  can  set   the  record 
and  assist  the  Congress  In  forming 
policies  so  that  such   corporate 
tlons  be  less  likely  to  occur  In 
We  respectfully  urge  you  to  comm 
a  hearing,  hoping  that  you  share 
that  these  materials  and  additional 
tlon  In  your  Committee's  possessloi 
such  a  conclusion. 

Thank  you  for  yo\ir  continuing 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ralph 
Gary 
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ExHiBrr   6 
GM  PROVING  GROUND  REPORT 
Test    Report — Rollover    STAsiLrrv 
noN     OF     Various     Corvair 
Systems 

foreword 

Mr.  N.  E.  Parley  of  the  Chevrolet 
Division  requested   the  Experiment  il 
neerlng  Etepartment  to  conduct  a 
vehicle  roll-over  tests  to  determine 
stability  characteristics  of  ten  different 
iflcatlons  to  the  suspension  system 
Corvalr  "700"  series,  4-door  sedan 

Comparative  tests  wera  also 
a  1961  Chevrolet,  4-door  sedan.  Thl  i 
had    no    modifications    to    the 
system. 

These   tests   were   performed 
and  June  1962. 

TEST    REStJLTS 

The  test  vehicle  was  evaluated 
types  of  suspension  modifications, 
pension  system  that  appeared  to  be 
stable  (Test  No.  3),  used  productlor 
nents  excepting  for  the  rear  shock  s 
which  were  of  the  hydraulic  reboun  1 
type   with   0.5    in.    space   blocks.    A 
diameter  front  stabUlzer  bar  was  Ins 
the  front  suspension.  Tables  1  and  2 
Ings  of  the  suspension  systems 
Indicate  If  the  vehicle  rolled. 

DISCUSSIOK 

Mr.  N.  E.  Parley  of  the  Chevrolet 
Division  requested   the   Experiment  il 
neerlng  Department  to  conduct  a 
vehicle  roll-overs  to  determine  the 
blllty  characteristics  of  ten  differei.t 
flcatlons  to  a   1962   Corvalr  "700'" 
door  sedam.  The  acceleration  forc«  s 
on  the  vehicle  at  the  Instant  of 
roll-over,  as  recorded  by  seven 
ters  located  on  the  vehicle  will  be 
criteria    for    determining    the    roll 
characteristics.  A  1961  Chevrolet    ' 
dan   without   suspension   modifications 
also  included  in  this  test  series  for 
son  to  a  nontransaxle  vehicle  roll 
characteristics. 


INSTRCMENTATION 


accelerorr  eter 
gra 


which 


Biaxial  accelerometers  to  measu* 
and  vertical  accelerations  were  mop 
the  front  and  rear  bumper  centers 
ures  1  and  2).  A  triaxial 
mounted  at  the  vehicle's  center  of 
measure    lateral,    longitudinal    and 
accelerations.  The  left  rear  control 
equipped  with  a  potentiometer 
vlded  an  electrical  signal  proportional 
vertical  motion  of  the  left  rear  w! 

The  signals  from  these  instrumebts 
recorded   with   an  oscillograph  and 
stiltant  acceleration  vectors  were 
from  the  oscillograph  data  on  the 
Computer. 

Vehicle  preparations 

As  a  safeguard  for  the  driver,  a 
bars     were     construc;«ci    within 
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srlnglng  cavity.  The  center  of  gravity  and  moment 
of  Inertia  of  the  test  vehicle  was  determined 
by  swinging  the  vehicle  on  the  long  and 
short  swings  located  at  the  Proving  Ground 
Engineering  Test  Department.  The  car  as 
swung  was  equipped  with  roll  bars,  camera 
mount  and  two  anthropomorphic  dummies 
which  occupied  the  left  front  and  left  rear 
seats.  In  addition  the  gasoline  in  the  fuel 
tank  was  replaced  with  water.  For  the  test 
runs,  the  water  In  the  fuel-tank  was  main- 
tained at  the  half-full  mark.  Fuel  for  the 
engine  was  sup»plled  from  a  one-gallon  safety 
fuel  can  bolted  to  the  floor  of  the  front 
luggage  compartment.  Before  the  start  of 
all  tests,  except  test  number  ten,  the  tire 
Inflation  was  set  to  the  recommended  15  psl 
front  and  26  psl  rear.  After  several  trial  runs, 
the  tires  would  build  up  to  18  psl  front  and 
(lADEK.  30  psl  resu:.  At  no  time  while  testing  was  any 

Si  iLLEBs.  air  bled  off.  In  test  number  ten,  the  tires  were 

Inflated  to  25  psl  front  and  40  psl  rear. 
Photographic  coverage 

Fixed  to  the  left  rear  frame  rail  was  a 
graduated  sector  of  a  circle  as  shown  in 
Figure  3.  A  reference  pointer  was  mounted 
on  the  axle.  A  1000  frame  per  second  "triad" 
camera  motmted  on  the  vehicle  recorded  the 
movemer.t  of  the  axle,  with  respect  to  the 
vehicle  frame. 

This  series  of  tests  were  rvm  on  the  level 
bituminous  concrete  Military  Skid  Pad. 
Positioned  around  the  perimeter  of  the  test 
area  were  a  400  frame  per  second  "Mllllken" 
and  a  128  frame  per  second  "Bell  and  Howell" 
cameras.  Color  photographs  of  these  tests 
were  filmed  at  a  24  frame  per  second  rate 
by  an  "Arriflex"  camera.  These  films  are  on 
file  at  the  proving  Ground  under  No"s. 
A-186.  A-191,  and  A-208. 

Test  procedure 

The  test  runs  were  made  by  executing  a 
sharp  left  turn,  upon  entering  the  Skid 
Pad,  and  abruptly  reverse  steering  into  a 
full  lock  right  turn.  This  maneuver  is  known 
as  a  "modified  J-turn".  The  first  trial  runs 
were  started  from  a  point  Just  short  of  the 
Skid  Pad  on  its  access  route.  These  first 
trial  runs  were  from  the  level  portion  of  the 
access  route  onto  the  level  test  pad  area. 
The  more  stable  suspension  systems  required 
high  speeds  and  more  violent  maneuvers  to 
produce  vehicle  roll-over  tendency.  Longer 
approach  runs  were  made  to  allow  the  driver 
to  make  a  gear  change  from  first  Into  second 
gear  and  attain  speeds  of  33-35  mph.  The 
maximum  speed  In  first  gear  on  the  short 
runs  was  approximately  28-29  mph.  These 
speeds  were  as  observed  by  the  driver.  As  the 
runs  were  extended  beyond  the  length  of 
the  Instriunent  cables,  it  became  necessary 
for  the  Instrument  van  to  "chase"  the  test 
vehicle  along  a  short  straight  course  parallel 
to  the  test  vehicle's  path. 

Summary 

Ten  different  sets  of  test  conditions  were 
evaluated.  They  consisted  entirely  of  modi- 
fications to  the  suspension  system.  T'hese 
modifications  are  listed  In  Table  No.  1,  In 
the  order  that  they  were  tested.  It  Is  also 
noted  in  the  Table  if  the  vehicle  rolled.  Table 
2  Is  a  tabulation  of  the  test  vehicle's  rear 
axle  angular  free  travel  In  rebound  for  each 
test  condition.  Figures  4  through  13  are  typi- 
cal views  of  the  10  different  test  series.  Each 
test  series  was  performed  by  making  runs  at 
Increased  speed  Increments  until  the  vehicle 
rolled  or  It  was  difficult  to  produce  a  more 
violent  maneuver. 

Test  No.  1:   The  addition  of  .5  In.  spacer 
blocks  to  the  rear  shock  absorbers  was  the 
only  change  made  to  the  production  suspen- 
sion. On  the  fifth  trial  run,  the  vehicle  rolled 
were     360*,  (Figure  4). 
the   re-         Test  No.  2:   Test  No.  2  was  run  with  the 
computed     same  svtsp>enslon  components  as  Test  No.  1, 
IBM  1620     that  Is  production  suspension  modified  with 
.5  In.  spacer  blocks  on  the  rear  shocks.  This 
test  used  web  rebound  limiting  straps  on  the 
of  roll     rear  control  arms.  A.  .625  In.  diameter  stabl- 
body     llzer  bar  was  Installed  on  the  front  suspen- 
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slon.  On  the  seventh  trial  run,  the  vehicle 
rolled  180',  (Figure  5). 

Test  No.  3:  Test  No.  3  also  used  production 
components  except  for  the  rear  shock  absorb- 
ers which  were  described  as  "hydraulic  re- 
bound cut  off  type  and  0.5  spacer  blocks  on 
the  rear  shocks".  These  spacer  blocks  wer» 
used  for  the  first  four  runs  and  then  re- 
moved. The  .625  to.  diameter  front  stabUlzer 
bar  was  retained.  This  suspension  exhibited 
a  marked  roll  resistance  and  In  six  trial  runs 
did  not  roll  over,  (Figure  6) . 

Test  No.  4:  Test  No.  4  used  "hydraulic  re- 
bound cut  off"  rear  shocks  with  0.5  in.  rear 
shock  spacer  blocks.  The  remaining  compo- 
nents were  production  as  In  Test  No.  3,  except 
for  the  .625  in.  diameter  front  stabilizer  bar, 
which  was  removed.  Seven  trial  runs  were 
made  before  the  vehicle  was  rolled  90°.  The 
vehicle  was  righted  and  two  more  runs  were 
made  with  the  spacer  blocks  removed  from 
the  rear  shock  absorbers.  No  more  roll-overs 
were  experienced,  (Figure  7) . 

Test  No.  5:  Test  No.  5  was  made  using 
production  control  arms  and  shock  absorbers 
with  the  .5  in.  spacers.  The  rear  coll  springs 
were  of  a  reduced  rate  (300  lb/in.)  and  a 
transverse  leaf  spring  was  installed  in  the 
rear.  The  vehicle  rolled  180°  on  the  second 
trial  run,  (Figure  8). 

Test  No.  6:  Test  No.  6  used  production 
control  arms,  reduced  rate  (300  lb /In.)  rear 
coll  springs  and  a  transverse  leaf  spring.  The 
production  shock  absorbers  were  replaced  by 
the  "hydraulic  rebound  cut  off"  type  and 
the  .5  In.  shock  absorber  spacers  were 
omitted.  On  the  fifth  trial  run,  the  car  made 
a  180°  roll,  (Figure  9). 

Test  No.  7:  Test  No.  7  used  reduced  rate 
(300  lb/In.)  rear  coll  springs  with  "airlift" 
bags  mslde  the  colls.  This  dictated  a  change 
in  shock  absorber  location  and  also  In  shock 
absorbers.  The  production  Corvalr  valvlng 
was  duplicated  in  longer  shock  absorbers 
which  were  mounted  outside  and  to  the  rear 
of  the  coll  springs.  The  control  arms  were 
production  items  and  a  transverse  leaf  spring 
was  Installed.  On  the  sixth  trial  run  the 
vehicle  rolled  360*,  (Figure  10). 

Test  No.  8:  Test  No.  8  followed  the  con- 
ditions of  Test  No.  7,  used  reduced  rat© 
(300  lb/In.)  coll  spring  and  "air  lift"  bags, 
longer  shock  absorbers  with  production  valv- 
lng and  relocated  mounting.  The  addition 
of  1.25  In.  spacers  to  the  lower  ends  of  the 
shock  absorbers  more  nearly  approached  re- 
bound travel  limits  of  the  control  arm  In 
Test  No.  1  and  others  were  .5  In.  spacers 
were  used  In  connection  with  production 
shock  absorbers.  Production  control  arms 
were  used  on  this  test.  On  the  sixth  trial 
run  the  car  rolled  270°  and  In  the  process 
the  left  rear  axle  broke  at  the  wheel.  This 
was  attributed  to  a  fatigue  failure,  (Figure 
11). 

Test  No.  9:  Test  No.  9  used  production 
components  with  the  exception  of  the  shock 
absorbers  which  were  the  "hydraulic  rebound 
cut  off"  type.  Again  the  .125  In.  shock  ab- 
sorber spacers  were  used.  The  4  wheels  were 
offset  outboard  I.O  In.  each  giving  an  overall 
tread  Increase  of  2.0  Inches,  The  .125  In. 
shock  absorber  spacers  were  removed  after 
the  sixth  trial  run.  On  the  seventh  run  the 
car  rolled  180°,  (Figure  12) . 

Test  No.  10:  Test  No.  10  was  run  with 
production  suspension  parts  except  for  the 
shock  absorbers  which  were  the  "hydraulic 
rebound  cut  off"  type  with  .125  In.  spacers. 
The  wheels  were  Corvalr  production  wheels 
with  the  rear  tires  Inflated  to  40  psl,  14  psl 
over  normal,  and  the  front  tires  with  25  psl, 
10  psl  above  normal.  After  the  second  trial 
run  the  .126  In.  spacers  were  removed  from 
the  shock  absorbers.  On  the  flftb  run  the 
car  rolled  very  hard,  going  through  540  \ 
(Figure  13) 

Analogous  to  the  Corvalr  Roll-Over  Sta- 
bility Evaluation  Test  Scries,  tests  were  per- 
formed on  a  production  1961  Chevrolet,  4- 
door  sedan.  Eight  trial  runs  were  made  with 
Instrumentation  and  two  were  made  without 
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the  maneuverability  handicap  of  the  Instru- 
ment cables  and  Instrument  van,  (Figure  14) . 
No  roll-overs  were  experienced  In  these  10 
runs. 

A  roll-over  occurred  on  nine  of  the  ten 
Corvalr  suspension  modlflcatlons.  The  re- 
sultant acceleration  and  direction  at  the 
center  of  gravity  of  six  of  these  tests,  prior 


to  and  at  rollover  are  plotted  In  Figures  15, 
16,  18,  20,  21,  and  22.  In  each  Instance,  a 
curve  from  the  preceding  run  of  the  same 
suspension  modification.  In  which  no  rollover 
occurred,  appears  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 
Similar  plots  of  trial  runs  No.  62,  Figure  17, 
and  No.  73,  Figure  19,  which  experienced  no 
roll-over  are  Included  to  show  the  roll  sta- 

TABLE  l.-REPORT  NO.  PG-15699 


blllty  characteristics  of  the  more  stable  sus- 
pension modifications.  This  also  Is  the  case 
for  trial  rvm  No.  112  of  Test  No.  11,  Figure  23, 
of  the  1961  production  Chevrolet,  4-door  se- 
dan. 

[EorroR's  NOTE. — Figure  1  and  test  or  work 
request  sheet  are  available  In  subcommittee 
files.] 


Date 


Corvair  suspension  modifications 


Remarks 


Run  Nos.— 

46.  47,  48,  49,  and  50 May  14,1962    Test  No.  1:  Production  suspension  components  and  shock  absorbers.  Half  inch 

spacers  installed  between  shock  absorber  lower  end  mountings  and  rear  control 

arms  to  liiriit  rebound  travel. 
51,  52,  53,  54,  55,  56,  57,  and  58 May  15,  1962    Test  No.  2:  Production  suspension  components  and  shock  absorbers  with  the  half 

inch  spacers.  Web  rebound  limit  straps  on  real  control  arms  and  a  0.625  in.  dia.n- 

eter  front  stabilizer  bar. 
59,  60, 61, 62, 63,  and  64 May     17,1962  Test  No.  3:  Production  suspension  with  new  shock  absorbers  described  as  "hy- 
draulic rebound  cutoff  type".  Half  inch  spacers  were  used  to  limit  rebound  travel 

but  were  removed  after  run  No.  62.  A  0.625  in.  diameter  front  stabilizer  bar  was 

used. 
65, 66, 67,  68, 69,  70, 71, 72,  and  73 May  18, 1962    Test  No.  4:  Production  suspension  with  "hydraulic  rebound  cutoff"  shock  absorbers. 

The  half  inch  spacers  were  used  through  test  run  No.  72,  but  were  removed  for 

test  run  No.  73.  The  front  stabilizer  bar  was  not  used  in  this  test 
74  and  75 May  28,1962    Test  No.  5:  Production  control  arms  and  shock  absorbers  with  half  inch  spacers 

installed.  Reduced  rate  rear  coil  springs  (300  lb/in.)  with  camber  compensator  rear 

leaf  spring. 
76, 77, 78,  79,  and  80 May  29,1962    Test  No.  6;  Production  control  arms  and  the  "hydraulic  rebound  cutoff"  shock 

absorbers  without  the  half  Inch  spacers.  Reduced  rate  rear  springs  and  camber 

compensator  leaf  spring. 

81, 82, 83, 84, 85,  and  86 June  4, 1962  Test  No.  7:  Production  control  arms,  reduced  rate  rear  springs  with  "airlift"  bags  in- 
side the  coils.  Camber  compensator  leaf  spring  and  longer  shock  absorbers  mounted 
outside  and  to  the  rear  of  the  rear  coil  springs.  "Airlift"  bags  inflated  to  13  p.s.i. 
No  rebound  limits  other  than  shock  absorbers. 

87,  88,  89, 90,  91,  and  92 June  6, 1962  Test  No.  8:  Production  control  arms.  Reduced  rate  rear  spring  with  "airlift"  bags  in- 
flated to  13  p.s.i.  Camber  compensator  leaf  springs  and  the  long  shock  absorbers 
with  1.25  in.  spacers  to  limit  rebound  travel. 

93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98,  and  99 June  7, 1972    Test  No.  9:  Production  suspension  with  "hydraulic  rebound  cutoff"  shock  absorbers 

and  0.125  In.  spacers  at  lower  mountings  used.  After  run  97  the  spacers  were  re- 
moved. Wheels  with  1  in.  of  offset  were  used.  Overall  tread  increase  front  and  rear 
was  2  in. 

100,  101, 102, 103,  and  104 June   8, 1962    Test  No.  10:  Production  suspension  components  and  wheels  were  used,  "hydraulic 

rebound  cutoff'  shock  absorbers  with  0.125  in.  spacers.  After  run  101  spacers  were 
removed.  Rear  tires  inflated  to  40  p.s.i.,  fronts  to  25  p.s.i.  Normally  the  tires  are 
inflated  to  26  p.s.i  rear,  and  15  p.s.i.  front. 

TABLE  2.— MAXIMUM  CORVAIR  REAR  AXLE  MOVEMENT  IN  REBOUND 


Car  rolled  360°  on  run  No.  50. 


Car  rolled  180°  on  run  No.  58 


Car  did  not  roll  over. 


Car  rolled  90°  on  run  No.  71;  did  not  roll 

on  run  Nos.  72  and  73. 

Car  rolled  180°  on  run  No.  75. 


Car  rolled  180°  on  run  No.  80. 


Car  rolled  360°  on  run  No.  86. 


Car  rolled  270°  on  run  No.  92. 


Car  rolled  180°  on  run  No.  99. 


Car  rolled  540°  on  run  No.  104. 


Free  angle 


Loaded  angle  (300  lb) 


TKtNo. 


Condition 


Left 


Right 


Left 


Right    Run  numbers 


1 1%3  production  H-ln  rebound  restriction 10°18' 9°48' 

2. Nominal  5H-in.  straps 5°23' 6°1'. 

3 Hydraulic  cutoff  with  .68-in  external  shims 5°35' 5°35' 

3  and  4 Hydraulic  cutoff  with  .18-in.  external  shims 7°23' 7°22' 


4 Hydraulic  cutoff  with  no  external  shims 8°45'. 

5 Pro.  sliocks  J^in.  rebound  restrrction  300  Ib.ln.  coil  springs  camber  compensator  leaf 10°0'. 

6 Hydraulic  cutoff  with  no  spacers  300  tbyin.  and  leaf 8°50'.. 

7 Ail  bag  13.5  lb  psi  300  lb/in.  coil.  88  shims  reg.  shocks t^... 

8 Air  bag  13.5  lb  psi  300  lb/in.  coil  1.24  It  .88  rt.  shims 6°25'. 

9 Std  suspension  with  hydraulic  cutoff  shocks— shimmed  .125  in.— 56.5  in.  track 8°40'. 

9 Std  suspension  with  hydraulic  cutoff  shocks— no  shims;  56.5  in.  track 9°15'. 

10 Std  suspension  with  hydraulic  cutoff  shocks — .12  in.  shims;  40  psi  rear,  25  psi  front 8°40'.. 

10 Std  suspension  with  hydraulic  cutoff  shocks— no  shims;  40  psi  rear,  25  psi  front 9°15'., 


8°20'.. 
9°50'. 
8°40'.. 
8"^)'... 
8°0'... 
8°50'. 
9''20'. 
8°50'. 
9°20'., 


.  10°2r 10°0' 46-49  no  roll;  50  rolK 

.  6°17' 6°18' 51-57  no  roll;  58  rolL 

.  6°20' 6°20' 59-62  no  roll. 

8°10' 8°0' 63-69  no  roll;  72-73  no  rolL 

,  9°24' 8°55' 70  no  roll;  71  roll. 

74  no  roll;  75  roll. 

76-79  no  roll:  80  rolL 

81-«5  no  roll;  86  roH. 

87-91  no  roll;  92 roll. 

93-97  no  roll. 

98  no  roll;  99  rolL 

100-101  no  roH. 

102-103  no  roll;  104  roll. 


General  Motors  Proving  Ground 
This  report  mvist  not  be  copied  or  dupli- 
cated in  any  manner.  It  Is  for  the  express 
use  of  the  recipients  listed  on  the  distribu- 
tion sheet  and  is  not  to  be  distributed  fiu-- 
ther  without  written  approval  of  the  director 
at  Chevrolet  Proving  Ground  operations. 

All  copies  are  on  loan  only.  They  are  to 
be  returned  to  the  GM  Prortng  Ground  Li- 
brary after  one  month's  time.  Pile  copies  will 
be  retained  In  a  "Special  Security  Handling" 
file  In  the  vault  and  will  not  be  released  to 
anyone  uiithout  the  icritten  approval  of  the 
director  of  the  proving  ground. 

FOREWORD 

This  series  of  tests  was  run  to  evaluate  and 
determine  the  dynamic  stability  character- 
istics of  the  Chevrolet  Corvalr  with  various 
shock  absorbers  and  suspension  configura- 
tions. These  tests  were  performed  by  driving 
a  specially  equipped  Corvalr  through  a  series 
of  high  speed  maneuvers  on  a  flat,  level,  bi- 
tuminous concrete  surface  In  an  attempt 
to  overturn  the  car.  Maneuvers  and  compo- 
nents used  for  each  test  were  as  directed  by 
Mr.  M.  Sheean  of  the  Chevrolet  Motor  Divi- 
sion. Personnel  of  the  Experimental  Engi- 
neering Department  condtxcted  the  tests  on 
CXIX 618— Part  8 


November  13th,  and  26th,  1962.  and  on  March 
18th,  April  5th,  10th,  11th,  and  May  14th. 
and  17th,  1963.  This  work  was  done  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  N.  E.  Farley  of  the  Chevrolet 
Motor  Division. 

resttlts  and  conclusions 

A  summary  of  the  complete  series  of  33 
runs  Is  presented  In  Table  1. 

These  tests  showed  that  the  dynamic  sta- 
bility of  the  current  production  1963  Corvalr 
was  not  substantially  Improved  through 
practical  modlflcatlons  to  shock  absorber  de- 
sign and  configuration.  A  test  phase  which 
Incorporated  a  pair  of  high  speed  movie 
cameras  mounted  on  outriggers  to  the  rear 
of  the  car,  showed  that  this  change  in  the 
weight  distribution  prevented  the  car  from 
overturning  during  these  test  maneuvers. 

A  1964  prototype  suspension  Installed  in 
the  car  made  the  dynamic  stability  char- 
acteristics acceptable  for  several  different 
test  conditions.  The  last  run  of  the  series 
was  an  abnormally  severe  maneuver  from  a 
super  elevated  surface  to  a  level  surface  and 
caxised  the  car  to  overturn. 
discussion 

These  tests  were  run  to  assist  Chevrolet 
Motor  Division  engineers  In  evaluating  Cor- 


valr suspension  modifications  made  to  Im- 
prove the  car's  dynamic  stability.  Evalua- 
tions of  vehicle  roll  characteristics  were 
made  from  observations  of  the  tests  and 
analysis  of  high  speed  movies  of  maneuvers 
of  the  test  car  at  25  to  40  mph  on  a  level, 
bituminous  concrete  surface. 

Vehicle  preparation 

Essentially  all  of  the  preparatory  vehicle 
modifications  were  made  to  protect  the 
driver  during  possible  vehicle  rollover  con- 
ditions. These  were  made  in  regards  to  pos- 
sible fire,  vehicle  deformation,  driver  Im- 
pact against  the  Internal  surfaces  of  the 
car,  and  flying  car  components  such  as  the 
seat  and  glass.  The  production  gasoline  tank 
was  removed  and  a  one  gallon  safety  gaso- 
line can  installed  for  the  engine  fuel  sup- 
ply. This  was  Installed  In  the  front  luggage 
compartment  In  a  manner  that  would  per- 
mit quick  removal  In  case  of  an  emergency. 

A  gravity  "lock-ln-posltlon"  switch  was 
Installed  In  the  Ignition  circuit  to  open  and 
hold  open  the  Ignition  circuit  In  case  of  a 
vehicle  rollover.  This  switch  was  Installed 
for  two  purposes,  the  flrst  being  the  obvious 
fire  hazard  In  case  of  a  rollover,  and  the  sec- 
ond being  in  case  of  a  rollover  which  ter- 
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rmnated  with  the  car  on  Its 
possible  dazed  driver  unable  to 
neuver  the  car  out  of  a  hazardoi^ 

A  substantial  rollover  bar 
stalled  Inside  the  car  to  prevent 
hide  deformations  from  Injuring 
Also,    all     Internal    surfaces 
be   Impacted  by   the  belt 
were  padded  with  ensollte  mateAal 
clent  thickness  to  reduce  the  In  ury 
tlal  to  a  satisfactory  level.  A 
was  Installed    on  the  driver's  di>or 
opening  to  prevent  the  driver's 
possibly    his   head    from   being 
through   the  open  window  and 
the  road  surface  or  being  Inju 
the  rolling  vehicle  and  the  road 

All  loose  and  unnecessary 
removed  from  the  vehicle,  this 
rear  seat  bade  and  cushion,  the 
and  other  small  flttlngs.  The 
rear  light   were  removed,  the 
rolled  down  and  the  front  door 
removed.  For  tests  No.  115  through 
standard    production    front    seat 
For  the  remainder  of  the  tests  an 
bucket   type  seat  was  Installed, 
that  this  seat  would  give  the  driver 
measure    of   protection   during 
50th  percentile  dummy  W8is  sec 
In  the  left  rear  passenger  positlbn 
ulate  an  unfavorable  load  condivon 
Test  procedure 
Prior  to  each  test  phase,  s 
flcations  were  made  to  the  vehlc  e 
tial  measurements  and  adjiistmer  ts 
per  Chevrolet  Motor  Division 
pressures  were  adjusted  to  a  hot 
17  psl  front,  and  28  psl  rear  as  pn 
showed  these  pressures  to  be 
for  these  tests.  A  minimum  amouht 
line  was  maintained  In  the  safe  y 
can  and  a  pliable  adhesive  mater^l 
over  the  vents  of  the  battery  caps 
acid  spillage  in  case  of  a  rollovei 
ately  prior  to  each  test,  the  car  was 
as  shown  in  Figure  1 .  The  car  was 
the  Military  Skid  Pad  and  throu^ 
termined  maneuver  while  high 
were  taken  of  the  vehicle's  actlo)is 
over  or  significant  engineering 
cernlng    the    suspension 
phase  of  a  test  program. 

Test  site 
The  level  bituminous  concrete 
the  east  end  of  the  Military 
used  for  these  tests.  Sweeping 
Pad  was  done  as  necessary  to  provide 
test  area;  a  dry  road  surface  was 
ulslte  for  all  tests.  Figure  1  shoves 
area. 

Photographic  coverage 
Documentary  still  photographs 
before,  during,  and  after  each  test 
to  accurately  record  vehicle 
speed  movies  were  taken  of  each 
perimeter    locations.    These 
varied  from  one  test  phase  to 
tests  No.  127  through  131  high  s 
were  installed  on  outriggers  to 
the  vehicle  to  photograph  each  r^ar 
action    during    the    test    maneuvtr 
camera  positions  are  Indicated  In 
Most  of  the  high  speed  movies 
at  128  fps,  however,  some  were 
fps.  Standard  speed  movies  were 
as  requested.  Copies  of  all  movies 
given  to  the  Chevrolet  Motor 
their  analysis.  The  original  movies 
filed  at  the  Technical  Data 
the  General  Motors  Proving  Groun|d, 
Driver  protection. 

Driver  safety  took  precedence  ov^r 
test  conditions.  A  lap  belt,  two 
and  a  chest  belt  were  Installed 
the  driver.  A  safety  helmet  wltt 
front  shield  was  used,  and  the 
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wore  a  sport's  type  mouthpiece  to  protect  his 
teeth.  The  previously  mentioned  padding 
throughout  the  interior  of  the  car  further 
prevented  possible  driver  injury. 
Test  setup 
Figure  2  shows  the  test  car  No.  CH2702 
which  was  used  for  the  tests  115  through  120. 
The  test  driver  Is  in  position  and  the  car 
Is  ready  to  be  run  on  the  first  test.  This  car 
had  been  used  In  a  previous  set  of  tests,  re- 
ported in  Report  No.  PO-15699,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  deformed  body  condition. 
Figure  3  shows  a  50th  percentile  dummy 
and  its  retention  In  the  left  rear  seat  pas- 
senger position.  All  dummy  components  were 
securely  lashed  into  position  to  prevent  theia 
from  flailing  about  and  injuring  the  driver 
during  any  rollover  maneuver.  Following  are 
brief  descriptions  and  test  results  of  each 
test: 

Run  No.  115,  Date:  11-13-62,  speed  28  mph 
Prior  to  this  test,  Chevrolet  Division  per- 
sonnel had  Installed  shock  absorbers  on  the 
rear  suspension  designated  as  second  version 
9^"  Delco  shock  absorbers.  These  shock  ab- 
sorbers restricted  the  rebound  of  the  rear 
axles  to  9°  as  measured  relative  to  the  body 
of  the  vehicle.  These  shock  absorbers  are  also 
known  as  the  hydraulic  cutoff  type.  The  front 
shock  absorbers  were  standsird  1963  produc- 
tion absorbers.  All  previously  mentioned  pre- 
cautions and  preparations  were  taken  prior 
to  the  test.  A  simple  "J  Turn"  to  the  right  at 
approximately  28  mph  caused  the  right  rear 
wheel  to  come  off  the  ground  for  approxi- 
mately 50  feet  of  forward  travel  of  the  vehi- 
cle. A  "J  Turn"  maneuver  consists  of  driving 
the  car  straight  ahead  at  a  predetermined 
speed,  turning  the  front  wheels  sharply  In 
one  direction,  and  giving  the  engine  full 
throttle.  Prior  to  the  test  the  outside  side- 
wall  of  the  left  rear  tire  had  been  painted 
white  to  Indicate  any  scrubbing  action.  At 
the  end  of  the  test  this  paint  showed  that 
the  tire  had  been  scrubbed  on  the  road  sur- 
face all  the  way  up  to  the  rim.  The  car  did 
not  roll  over  as  the  result  of  this  test. 
Run  No.  116,  Date:  11-13-62,  speed  28  mph 
This  test  was  very  similar  to  the  previous 
run,  however,  a  slight  maneuver  was  made 
before  the  simple  "J"  turn.  This  is  referred 
to  as  a  modified  "J"  turn.  This  modified  "J" 
turn  Is  executed  by  the  driver  turning  to  the 
right,  then  left,  and  again  right  Into  the  "J" 
turn  In  a  rather  zig-zag  fashion,  and  again 
as  In  the  previous  run,  the  right  wheel  was 
lifted  for  a  considerable  distance  and  the 
paint  was  scrubbed  from  the  outside  wall  of 
the  left  rear  tire. 

Run  No.  117,  Date:  11-13-62.  speed  28  mph 
Approximately  the  same  conditions  were 
used  for  this  test,  except  that  the  lateral  ex- 
citation was  Increased  by  a  more  violent  zig- 
zag prior  to  the  "J"  turn.  As  a  result  of  the 
maneuver,  the  car  made  two  complete  lateral 
rollovers.  Figure  4  shows  the  car  as  It  Is  about 
to  start  the  flrst  rollover.  At  the  end  of  the 
two  rollovers,  the  car  again  landed  on  Its 
wheels.  As  shown  In  Figure  5,  the  left  front 
wheel  showed  considerable  misalignment. 
Later  examination  of  the  test  vehicle  showed 
the  lower  ball  Joint  to  be  defective,  that  the 
tie  bar  on  the  left  rear  shock  had  been 
"puUed  through"  and  that  the  right  rear  axle 
shaft  was  bent  and  had  to  be  replaced.  Close- 
ups  of  the  left  rear  wheel  are  shown  In  the 
photographs  of  Figure  6.  Note  how  the  paint 
has  been  scrubbed  from  the  tire  wall  and  the 
rim  distorted  from  Its  contact  with  the  road 
surface.  The  vehicle  position  after  test  Is 
shown  In  Flg\ire  7. 
Run  No.  118,  Date:  11-26-62,  speed  28  mph 
The  car  was  repaired  as  necessary  and  a 
set  of  shocks  designated  as  third  version 
Delco  shock  absorbers  were  Installed  on  the 
rear  suspension.  This  shock  absorber  limited 


the  rebound  of  the  rear  axle  to  7>4°.  a  28 
mph  simple  J  Turn  showed  the  car  to  be 
quit©  unstable.  The  car  did  not  roll  over  how- 
ever. The  high  speed  movies  show  that  the 
right  rear  wheel  lifted  approximately  18 
Inches  and  the  left  rear  tire  had  the  paint 
scuffed  from  the  sldewall  to  within  lu 
Inches  of  the  rim. 

Run  No.  119,  Date:  11-26-62.  speed  28  mph 
This  test  was  an  Identical  test  to  the  pre- 
vious run  and  again  the  car  very  nearly  over- 
turned. This  completed  the  testing  on  this 
pair  of  shock  absorbers. 
Run  No.  120.  Date:  11-26-62,  speed  28  mph 
For  this  test,  a  pair  of  1963  production 
shock  absorbers  were  Installed  In  the  rear 
suspension.  These  shock  absorbers  limited 
the  rear  wheel  rebound  angle  to  7'/2  °.  In  this 
test,  a  28  mph  simple  "J  Turn"  caused  the 
car  to  roll  over  onto  Its  roof.  High  speed 
movies  show  that  the  right  rear  wheel  came 
off  the  pavement  when  the  car  had  turned 
approximately  90°.  The  wheel  came  up  about 
18  Inches  and  then  the  car  rolled  quickly 
over  onto  Its  roof.  The  left  rear  wheel  rim 
dug  Into  the  pavement  during  the  roll.  This 
test  terminated  the  testing  activities  with 
this  car  because  Chevrolet  Division  engineers 
felt  that  the  rollover  tests  had  changed  the 
body  rigidity  characteristics  and  that  this 
car  was  no  longer  representative  of  a  produc- 
tion vehicle. 

For  the  following  tests,  No.  121  through 
147,  Car  No.  CH3905  was  used.  As  with  the 
previous  car,  roll  bars  were  Installed  and  all 
the  associated  safety  equipment  and  vehicle 
modifications  made.  While  the  new  car  was 
being  setup  a  test  program  was  run  on  the 
MUltary  Skid  Pad,  using  the  Proving  Grounds 
coefficient  of  friction  skid  trailer  to  deter- 
mine the  coefficient  of  friction  of  the  road 
surface  being  used  for  the  rollover  tests. 
These  tests  show  that  the  coefficient  of  fric- 
tion was  between  .77  and  .86. 

Before  the  test  setup  was  made  In  the  new 
car,  two  dummies  were  positioned  In  the 
vehicle  and  the  height  of  the  center  of  grav- 
ity determined.  It  was  found  to  be  19.3  Inches 
above  the  ground,  67.7  Inches  behind  the 
centerllne  of  the  front  wheels,  and  2.54 
Inches  to  the  left  of  the  centerllne  of  the  car. 
After  the  roll  bars  and  other  modifications 
had  been  installed  In  the  vehicle,  the  center 
of  gravity  location  was  found  to  have  shifted 
as  follows:  20.4  Inches  above  ground,  69.9 
Inches  behind  the  centerllne  of  the  front 
wheels,  and  2.72  Inches  to  the  left  of  the  cen- 
terllne of  the  car.  When  the  car  was  set  up, 
the  shock  absorbers  Installed  In  the  rear  sus- 
pension were  designated  as  the  four-hole 
hydraulic  cutoff  shock  absorbers.  These  limit- 
ed the  rear  axle  rebound  to  714  °.  These  shock 
absorbers  were  used  for  tests  No.  121  through 
126. 

Run  No.  121,  Date:  3-18-63.  Speed  28  mph 
The  car  as  set  up  for  test  Is  shown  In  Fig- 
ure 12.  Figure  13  shows  details  of  the  roll 
bar  and  padding  inside  the  vehicle.  Figure  14 
shows  the  car  Just  prior  to  test  No.  121.  This 
test  was  a  simple  "J"  turn  at  a  speed  of  28 
mph.  His  speed  movies  of  this  run  show  that 
the  right  rear  tire  was  picked  up  from  the 
road  surface  and  that  the  white  paint  was 
scrubbed  from  the  tire  on  the  left  rear  wheel 
approximately  half  way  to  the  rim. 
Run  No.  122,  Date:  3-18-63,  Speed  28  mph 
This  was  an  Identical  rerun  of  the  prevl- 
ous  test.  In  this  test  the  right  rear  wheel 
lifted  a  little  higher  from  the  road  surface 
than  In  the  previous  run.  However,  all  other 
conditions  were  practically  Identical. 
Run  No.  123,  Date:  3-18-63,  Speed  30  mph 
In  this  test  a  simple  "J"  turn  was  made 
from  30  mph.  This  run  was  slightly  more 
severe  than  the  previous  two  runs.  Results 
were  the  same  as  for  the  previous  two  runs. 
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Run  No.  124.  Date:  3-18-63,  Speed  33  mph 
This  again  was  similar  to  the  previous 
three  runs.  However,  the  simple  "J"  turn  was 
preceded  by  an  "S"  maneuver  and  the  test 
speed  was  Increased  to  33  mph.  Again  the 
movies  show  that  the  right  rear  wheel  came 
up,  In  this  test  about  12  inches.  The  white 
paint  was  scrubbed  from  the  wall  of  the  left 
rear  tire  approximately  half  way  up  the  side 
of  the  tire. 

Run  No.  125,  Date:  3-18-63,  Speed  40  mph 
Again  conditions  were  identical  to  the  pre- 
vious tests.  However,  the  test  speed  was  In- 
creased to  approximately  40  mph,  and  again 
an  "S"  turn  preceded  the  "J"  turn.  A  photo- 
graph showing  the  car  action  Is  shown  In  Fig- 
ure 15.  This  Figure  also  shows  similar  photo- 
graphs for  Runs  No.  121  through  124.  In  this 
series  of  runs.  It  was  quite  obvious  to  the  ob- 
servers that  the  car  was  approaching  an  un- 
stable condition. 

Run  No.  126.  Date:  3-18-63.  Speed  38  mph 
Conditions  were  as  for  the  five  previous 
runs,  and  a  speed  of  approximately  38  mph 
was  used.  In  this  test  the  right  rear  wheel 
came  up,  the  left  rear  wheel  "tucked  under" 
its  rim  cut  Into  the  road  surface  and  the  car 
rolled  one  complete  lateral  rollover.  The  mo- 
ment of  Impending  roll  is  shown  In  Figure  16. 
Figure  17  shows  the  car  after  the  rollover, 
and  Figure  18  shows  the  skid  marks  for  Runs 
No.  121  through  126.  At  the  completion  of 
this  test,  the  vehicle  was  returned  to  the 
Chevrolet  Motor  Division  garage  to  be  re- 
paired for  future  tests. 

At  this  point  In  the  test  program,  Chevro- 
let Motor  Division  asked  that  high  speed  cam- 
eras be  mounted  on  the  rear  of  the  vehicle 
to  photograph  rear  wheel  tire  and  suspension 
action.  Figure   19  shows  the  test  car  with 
the  cameras  installed.  The  camera  installa- 
tion changed  the  center  of  gravity  location 
as  follows:  The  center  of  gravity  height  be- 
came 19.6  inches  and  was  located  72.3  inches 
behind  the  centerllne  of  the  front  wheels  and 
2.72  inches  to  the  left  of  the  centerllne  of  the 
vehicle.  The  seat  was  also  changed  at  this 
time  from  the  standard  full  bench  type  seat 
to  an  Oldsmoblle  bucket  seat.  The  seat  In- 
stallation, plus  the  belt  restraining  system  for 
the  driver  Is  shown  In  Figure  20. 
Run  No.  127.  date:  4-5-63,  speed  27  mph 
The  shock  absorbers  used  In  this  test  were 
Model  XD220293  Delco  shock  absorbers  and 
designated    as    a  six-hole    hydraulic    cutoff 
shock  absorber.  These  shock  absorbers  limited 
the  left  rear  wheel  rebound  to  6°  45',  and  the 
right  rear  wheel  rebound  angle  to  1'  15'.  In 
this  teet,  a  27  mphy  "J"  turn  caused  very  lit- 
tle tire  scuff  and  no  noticeable  lifting  of  the 
right  rear  wheel.  Figure  21  shows  the  car  In 
the  most  severe  part  of  the  skid. 
Run  No.  128,  date:  4-5-63.  speed  30  mph 
This  test  was  Identical  to  the  previous  test. 
However,  the  test  speed  was  Increased  to  30 
mph.  Again  there  was  only  a  little  scuffing  on 
the  left  rear  tire  and  the  right  rear  wheel  was 
not  lifted  appreciably. 
Run  No.  129.  Date  4-3-63,  speed  36  mph 
Test  conditions  were  Identical  to  the  previ- 
ous two  runs.  However,  the  test  speed  waa 
Increased  to  36  mph  and  a  modified  "J  Turn" 
was  executed.  The  car  looked  very  stable. 
Run  No.  130.  date:  4-5-63,  speed  36  mph 
Test  condtlons  were  identical  to  the  previ- 
ous  run,    and    again   the    car    looked    very 
stable. 
Run  No.  131,  Date:  4-5-63,  Speed  36  mph 
Conditions  for  this  test  run  were  identical 
to  the  prevloiis  tests.  This  was  the  last  test 
of  this  phase  because  the  car  looked  very 
stable  under  the  various  maneuver  configura- 
tions. Peak  lateral  slides  are  shown  for  Runs 
127  through  131  in  Figure  21.  The  tire  skid 
marks  for  these  runs  are  shown  in  Figure  22. 


Run  No.  132,  Date:  4-10-63,  Speed  30  mph 
Tlie  Model  XD220293  Delco  shock  absorbers 
were  retained  on  the  rear  suspension  of  the 
car  for  this  test,  however,  the  movie  cameras 
were  removed  from  the  car.  As  a  result  of  the 
30  mph  "J"  turn,  the  car  rotated  to  the  right 
approximately  180°  and  the  right  rear  wheel 
lifted  approximately  2  feet.  High  speed  movies 
taken  on  this  test  showed  that  the  car  was 
very  nearly  in  a  roll  condition.  The  left  photo- 
graph of  Figure  23  shows  the  vehicle  during 
the  skid.  Removing  the  cameras  and  acces- 
sories from  the  car  had  raised  the  center  of 
gravity  from  19.6  inches  to  20.4  Inches  and 
had  moved  the  center  of  gravity  ahead  from 
72.3  to  67.6,  also  the  center  of  gravity  moved 
slightly  to  the  left  from  2.7  to  3.05  Inches 
to  the  left  of  the  center  of  the  vehicle.  Re- 
moving the  cameras  from  the  rear  of  the  ve- 
hicle reduced  the  load  on  the  rear  axle  from 
1981  lbs  to  1771  lbs. 

Run  No.  133,  Date:  4-10-63,  Speed  30  mph 

For  this  test  the  XD220293  Delco  rear  shock 
absorbers  were  shimmed  to  limit  the  rebound 
on  the  left  to  5  "35'  and  on  the  right  to 
6°  30'.  In  this  test  the  30  mph  "J"  turn  caused 
the  right  wheel  to  lift  up  2"/2  to  3  feet  and 
scrub  the  paint  from  the  left  rear  tire  Vi  of 
the  way  of  the  tire  sldewall.  In  this  test 
the  car  looked  unstable. 
Run  No.  134,  Date:  4-10-63,  Speed  30  mph 

Conditions  for  this  test  were  Identical  to 
the  previous  test,  however,  during  the  "J" 
turn  maneuver  the  car  rolled  laterally  over 
onto  Its  roof.  Figure  24  shows  the  car  Just 
previous  to  rolling  over  and  the  car  in  the 
rollover  position.  The  lower  right  hand  photo- 
graph of  this  Figure  shows  a  closeup  of  the 
left  rear  tire  and  wheel  showing  how  the 
paint  has  been  scrubbed  from  the  tire  and 
the  rim  has  been  deformed  by  the  road  sur- 
face. Following  this  test  the  car  was  rolled 
over  on  Its  wheels  and  taken  to  the  Chevrolet 
garage  for  a  check -over  and  shock  absorber 
chdnge. 

Run  No.  135,  Date:  4-11-63,  Speed  26  mph 
For  this  test  1962  production  shock  absorb- 
ers were  Installed  and  shimmed  to  limit  the 
left  rear  angle  to  5°  30'  and  the  right  rear 
rebound  angle  to  6°35'.  The  26  mph  "J"  turn 
showed  the  car  to  exhibit  unstable  character- 
istics. The  left  photograph  of  Figure  25  shows 
the  car  In  the  lateral  skid. 

Run  No.  136,  Date:  4-11-63.  Speed  26  mph 
Conditions  for  this  test  were  identical  to 
the  previous  test.  A  26  mph  "J"  turn  again 
showed  the  vehicle  to  exhibit  unstable  char- 
acteristics. The  lateral  skid  Is  shown  in  the 
right  photograph  of  Figure  25.  The  decision 
was  made  by  the  Chevrolet  Motor  Division 
engineers  to  discontinue  testing  on  this 
shock  absorber  and  suspension  conflguratlon 
since  it  was  quite  obvious  that  the  car  could 
be  rolled. 

Run  No.  137.  Date:  5-14-63.  Speed  28  mph 
For  this  test  a  1964  suspension  configura- 
tion was  installed  on  the  car.  This  suspension 
incorporated  a  lateral  leaf  spring  under  the 
rear  suspension,  softer  coll  springs  In  the 
rear,  and  a  13/16"  diameter  roll  bar  on  the 
front  suspension.  1963  production  shock  ab- 
sorbers were  Installed  both  front  and  rear. 
The  rear  shocks,  however,  were  shimmed  to 
limit  the  left  rear  wheel  rebound  angle  to 
7°  35'  and  the  right  rear  wheel  rebound  angle 
to  7°  30'.  The  28  mph  conventional  "J"  turn 
showed  the  car  to  be  very  stable  with  very 
little  lift  of  the  right  rear  wheel. 
Run  No.  138.  Date:  5-14-63,  Speed  30  mph 
This  test  was  identical  to  the  previous  test, 
except  that  the  speed  was  Increased  from  28 
to  30  mph  and  an  abbreviated  "S"  turn  per- 
formed before  the  "J"  turn.  Again  the  car 
appeared  to  be  very  stable. 


Run  No.  139,  Date:  5-14-63,  Speed  38  mph 
Conditions  for  this  test  were  Identical  to 
the  two  previous  tests,  except  that  the  speed 
was  increased  to  38  mph,  a  more  severe  "S" 
maneuver,  and  "J"  maneuver  were  executed. 
Again  there  was  very  little  roll  or  lift  and 
the  car  appeared  to  be  very  stable. 
Run  No.  140,  Date:  5-14-63,  Speed  38  mph 
This  test  was  Identical  to  the  previous  tests 
except  that  a  more  severe  "S"  turn,  followed 
by  the  "J"  txim  was  used  and  the  vehicle 
path  was  such  that  It  passed  from  the  super- 
elevated  section  of  the  skid  pad  down  Into 
the  lateral  section.  This  caused  the  right  rear 
wheel  to  raise  approximately  12  inches.  This 
was  a  severe  test  for  this  suspension  con- 
flguratlon. 
Run  No.  141.  date:  5-14-63,  speed  38  mph 
For  this  test  the  spacers  were  removed 
from  the  rear  shock  absorbers  which  In- 
creased the  robound  angle  on  the  left  rear 
wheel  from  7«35'  to  8°5'.  The  right  rear  sus- 
pension rebound  angle  was  increased  from 
7°30'  to  8°25'.  The  38  mph  combination  "S" 
and  "J"  turn  caused  very  little  lift  of  the 
right  rear  wheel  and  the  car  looked  very 
stable. 
Run  No.  142,  date:  5-14-63.  speed  38  mph 
Conditions  for  this  test  were  identical  to 
the  previous  test,  however,  there  was  a  slight 
modification  in  the  path  of  the  "S"  and  "J" 
turn.  This  caused  some  lift  of  the  right  rear 
wheel.  However,  the  car  still  appeared  to  be 
quite  stable. 

Run  No.  143.  date:  5-14-63.  speed  38  mph 
This  was  an  identical  re-run  of  the  pre- 
vious test  and  the  right  rear  wheel  again 
lifted  as  in  the  previovis  test.  These   tests 
showed  the  car  to  be  very  stable  and  the 
Chevrolet  Division  engineers  asked  that  the 
tests  be  terminated  for  that  test  condition. 
Run  No.  144.  date:  5-17-63,  speed  30  mph 
The  1963  production  shock  absorbers  were 
removed  from  the  rear  suspension  and  a  pair 
of  Delco  shock   absorbers  No.   XD-220292-1 
were  installed.  These  permitted  the  left  rear 
rebound  angle  to  be  8''15'  and  the  right  rear 
wheel  rebound  angle  to  be  8  "40'.  A  30  mph 
simple  "J"  turn  caused  a  slight  lifting  of  the 
right  rear  wheel,  however,  the  car  appeared 
stable. 
Run  No.  145,  date:  5-17-63,  speed  36  mph 
The  36  mph  combination  "S"  and  "J"  turn 
of  the  vehicle  as  equipped  In  the  previous 
test  caused  some  lifting  of  the  right  rear 
wheel,  however,  the  car  again  looked  very 
stable  (Figure  28) . 

Run  No.  146,  Date:  5-17-63,  Speed  38  mph 
This  was  an  Identical  re-run  of  the  pre- 
vious test  except  at  38  mph  and  the  car  again 
looked  very  stable  (Figure  27) . 

Run  No.  147,  Date:  5-17-63,  Speed  38  mph 

The  38  mph  combination  "S"  maneuver 
followed  by  a  "J"  turn  caused  the  car  to 
roll  laterally  1  '4  times.  However,  the  vehicle's 
approach  path  was  from  the  super-elevated 
section  of  the  Skid  Pad  down  Into  the  flat 
section  In  a  rather  \uiusual  maneuver,  so 
that  this  test  could  not  be  considered  a 
valid  comparison  with  previous  test  runs. 
Figure  29  shows  the  car  as  It  is  about  to 
roll  up  on  its  side  during  the  first  roll  and 
Figure  30  shows  the  car  at  the  completion 
of  the  IV4  lateral  roll.  Figure  31  shows  the 
car  after  It  had  been  rolled  back  over  on  its 
wheels.  Note  that  both  rear  tires  have  lost 
almost  all  of  their  air.  Figure  32  shows  that 
the  front  wheel  has  cut  into  the  road  surface 
as  well  as  the  left  rear  wheel.  This  Is  unusual 
because  on  previous  rollovers,  the  left  front 
wheel  rim  had  not  contacted  the  surface 
of  the  road  In  this  manner.  Figure  33  shows 
the  1964  suspension  conflguratlon.  This  test 
terminated  the  testing  on  this  vehicle. 

(EorroR's  Note. — Figure  1,  not  printed 
here,  is  available  in  subcommittee  flies.] 
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Corvair  No.  CH  2702  used  tor  1st 
series  of  runs; 
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used  for  the  following  tests: 
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Exhibit  7 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  27 
Engineek  Says  GM  Suppressed  Adveh^ 

ON  COBVAia 

(By  Morton  Mlntz) 
A   former   General   Motors   englnee^ 
played  a  key  role  In  opposing 
suiting   from   roll-over   accidents 
1960-63  Corvalrs,  says  that  GM 
own  adverse  test  reports  to  prevent 
from  surfacing  In  the  courts. 

OM,  In  a  denial  yesterday,  said  In 
that  It  "has  Identified  or  produced  all 
ments   which.   In   the   opinion  of   Its 
counsel,    It    was    required    to 
produce." 

The  engineer,  Carl  P.  Thelln,  said 
superior  once  produced  from  "a  back 
a  three-ln  stack  of  previously  secret 
ground  documents — ^but  with  a 
Thelln  not  to  copy  them  and  to  wl 
them  from  GM's  legal  defense  files 
tentlal  witnesses. 

"Thus  a  witness  could  say  he  never 
of  It,"  he  told  The  Washington  Post  In  i 
hour  Interview. 

Thelln  described  the  documents  as 
mlte."  He  said  that  one  of  them.  No 
proved  that  with  suspension  systems 
those  on  later  models  the  early 
would  have  been  "almost  Impossible 
over." 

These  and  similar  statements 
support  recent  charges  by  Ralph  Nade- 
GM  executives  possessed  but  concealed 
Ing  ground  test  data  and  films,  unfav 
to   the    Corvair.   Nader   charged   that 
"conclusively  proved"  the  early 
be  "dangerously  unstable." 

Yet,  Thelln  feels  that  the  early 
driven  sensibly,  are  safe,  especially 
hands  of  a  public  that,  he  believes 
now  familiar  with  criticisms  of  their 
dllng  characteristics. 

In   addition,   he   rejects — on 
practical  and  financial  grounds — Nader 
tentlon  that  the  government  should 
for  correction  the  estimated  600,000  1 
Corvalrs  still  on  the  roads. 

Three  weeks  ago.  GM  President 
Cole  said  that  the  test  data  and  films 
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TABLE  1.— TEST  SUMMARY  SHEET 
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1^  33  mi/h  J-turn 

7M°  40  mi/h  J-turn 
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by  Nader  were  of  "engineering  development 
tests  in  which  Corvalrs,  specially  equipped 
with  experimental  parts,  were  Intentionally 
overturned  by  experienced  test  drivers  using 
violent  maneuvers  designed  to  overturn 
them." 

That  is  correct,  Thelln  said.  "The  cdrs 
were  Intentionally  overturned.  That  was  the 
whole  point,  to  make  them  less  prone  to  roll 
over." 

As  a  result,  he  said,  GM  modified  the  1963 
Corvalrs  to  stop  roll -overs  and  corrected  sub- 
sequent models  so  that  they  would  "neither 
rollover  nor  'spin  out.'  The  '65  was  an  all-new 
Corvair." 

But  none  of  this.  Thelln  said,  means  that 
Nader  made  "Irresponsible  and  false  charges," 
as  Cole  asserted  on  Sept.  7  In  a  letter  to 
Secretary  of  Transportation  John  A.  Volpe. 

BECOLLECTION   HAZT 

Thelln  said  that  four  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  documents  episode.  Moreover,  it 
occurred  during  a  long,  confused  period  of 
transition  from  one  boss  to  another. 

For  these  reasons,  Thelln  said,  he  Is  not 
now  certain  whether  the  superior  who  pro- 
duced the  "dynamite"  documents  and  or- 
dered them  suppressed  was  R.  A.  Gallant  or 
C.  D.  Simmons. 

Gallant  was  staff  engineer  of  the  "Prod- 
uct Analysis  Group"  the  cover  name  for  the 
"Corvair  defense  group"  in  GM's  Chevrolet 
Division,  Thelln  said.  Simmons  succeeded 
Gallant. 

Gallant,  reached  in  Detroit,  said,  "I  dont 
remember  anything  about  It."  Simmons  could 
not  be  reached. 

Thelln  was  among  the  GM  employees  who 
were  "entitled  to  have  access"  to  the  papers 
"as  and  when  required  In  the  performance 
of  their  duties,"  the  company  said  yesterday. 

The  papers  had  been  "in  the  custody  of  lils 
superiors  and  presumably  were  made  avail- 
able to  Mr.  Thelln  and  other  employes  by  his 
superiors  on  that  basis,"  GM  said. 

Thelln,  in  the  Interview,  described  in  de- 
taU  various  methods  used  by  the  Corvair  de- 
fense group  to  frustrate  plaintiff's  lawyers* 
interrogatories — the  written  questionnaires 
which  the  courts  require  be  answered. 

"We  felt  that  some  of  these  guys  were 


planning  to  screw  GM  Just  because  It  had 
billions  of  dollars,"  he  said. 

The  defense  group  never  used  as  witnesses 
the  "old  fogies  who  designed  this  car,"  The- 
lln said.  "We  were  told  that  some  of  these 
guys  had  to  be  kept  off  the  stand  because 
they  wovUd  look  like  fools." 

That's  why  GM  recruited  the  defense 
group,  In  which  he  was  one  of  about  a  dozen 
engineers,  Thelln  said. 

"Our  witnesses  were  very  knowledgeable, 
very  expert;  more  than  that,  they  had  good 
rapport  with  Jurors.  They  would  avoid  engi- 
neering words;  talk  to  the  Jury,  not  past 
them.  They  were  anxioiis  to  testify  and  had 
good  speaking  voices." 

STAR   WITNKSS 

The  "most  effective  witness"  was  Prank  J. 
Wlnchell.  Thelln  said.  "He  coiUd  wow  that 
Jury." 

WlniJhell,  then  director  of  Chevrolet's  re- 
search and  development  engineering  center 
In  Warren,  Mich.,  and  now  a  special  assistant 
to  GM  president  Cole,  had  recruited  Thelln 
in  September,  1965,  for  the  Corvair  defense 
group. 

Wlnchell  has  "persona:  magnetism",  Thelln 
said.  "He  Is  a  good  engineer  and  a  hell  of  a 
man.  He's  a  leader.  Whatever  the  word  'Iead« 
er'  means,  he's  that  kind." 

Thelln  emphasized  his  belief  that  serious 
design  problems  In  the  Corvair  were  neither 
Inherent  nor  unavoidable.  They  resulted, 
rather,  from  engineering  Incompetence  at 
middle-management  levels,  he  said. 

Young  engineers,  he  said,  could  look  at  the 
car  and  Instantly  spot  a  needless  design  fault. 

Thelln  had  first  told  his  story  to  Gary  B. 
Sellers,  legal  consultant  to  Ralph  Nader.  Then 
he  told  it  to  Frank  W.  Allen,  a  GM  lawyer, 
and  finally,  to  a  reporter.  In  each  case  his 
cooperation  was  requested,  not  volunteered: 

"I've  got  to  tell  the  truth,"  he  told  the  re- 
porter at  his  home  near  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

He  recalled  that  GM  lawyers,  discussing 
how  to  behave  on  the  witness  stand,  had  ad- 
vised him,  "Never  attempt  to  lie.  Just  tell 
the  truth — what  you  know.  Then  you  don't 
have  to  keep  track  of  what  you've  said." 

"I'll  always  live  by  that,"  Thelln  told  me. 
"It's  a  good  way  to  live.  If  I'm  asked  a  ques- 
tion I'll  go  straight  down  the  middle". 
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Thelln  began  his  travels  "down  the  middle" 
of  the  Corvair  controversy  when  Sellers,  act- 
ing for  Nader,  came  to  see  him  the  night  of 
Sept.  3. 

This  was  on  the  eve  of  Nader's  public 
charge — made  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Volpe — that  GM  had  for 
about  eight  years  suppressed  adverse  proving 
ground  reports  and  films  on  the  early  Cor- 
valrs. 

Nader  bad  first  come  to  prominent  public 
attention  as  a  Corvair  critic.  This  was  almost 
five  years  ago,  when  his  book,  "Unsafe  at 
Any  Speed,"  was  published.  Then,  early  In 
1966,  came  the  famed  "snooping"  episode. 
Finally,  In  May  1969,  with  sales  way  down, 
GM  stopped  making  the  car.  With  that,  the 
controversy  apparently  faded  away. 

In  recent  months,  however,  secret  sources 
have  been  supplying  Nader  and  Sellers  with 
new  Information  and  documents  in  which 
Thelln's  name  repeatedly  cropped  up,  Sellers 
said. 

Sellers  undertook  a  search  for  corrobora- 
tions. It  was  for  this  purpose  that  he  went 
to  see  Thelln,  who  now  heads  the  vehicle  test 
and  design  section  of  the  Cornell  Aeronau- 
tical Laboratory,  Inc.,  In  Buffalo  (of  which 
GM  Is  a  client) . 

Five  days  later — after  news  media  had  car- 
ried stories  on  the  Nader  and  Cole  letters  to 
Volpe — Sellers  made  a  second  visit  to  the 
Thelln  home.  This  time,  Thelln  Invited  him 
to  dinner. 

The  next  day,  Sept.  10,  Prank  Allen,  the 
QM  lawyer  with  whom  Thelln  had  worked 
closely  in  the  Corvair  defense  group,  phoned. 
He  began  with  a  cheerful  "HI,  Carl,  old 
buddy,"  and  then  led  up  to  the  Nader  and 
Cole  letters. 

In  the  conversation  with  Allen  Thelln  vol- 
unteered that  "Nader's  people"  had  con- 
tacted him. 

Thelln  said  he  told  Allen,  In  "a  brief  re- 
6\ime,"  that  he  had  confirmed  the  authen- 
ticity of  materials  which  Sellers  had  brought 
to  him.  These  Included  copies  of  the  "dyna- 
mite" documents. 
Allen  said,  "Oh,  boy." 

He  proposed  to  see  Thelln  in  Buffalo. 
Thelln  agreed. 

The  next  day  at  the  same  dining  room  table 
where  Sellers  had  questioned  Thelln,  Allen 
Interviewed  the  engineer  for  "a  solid  four 
hours  without  Interruption." 
"We  remain  friends,"  Thelln  remarked. 
Thelln,  40,  Is  a  graduate  of  the  TJniversity 
of  Wisconsin,  a  mechanical  engineer,  a  "car 
buff."  a  Republican,  an  active  Baptist  layman 
and  former  head  of  the  safety  council  of  St. 
Clair  Shores,  Mich. 

He  came  to  GM  In  1955  and  became  a  front- 
wheel-drlve,  chassis  and  steering  specialist 
on  the  engineering  staff.  His  design  Innova- 
tions ciUminated  In  the  experimental  models 
of  the  Oldsmoblle  Toronado — "my  claim  to 
fame." 

At  the  time,  members  of  the  American 
Trial  Lawyers  Association  (ATLA)  had  filed 
the  Initial  batch  of  what  ultimately  would 
become  more  than  300  lawsuits  in  behalf  of 
persons  Injured  or  kUled  in  Corvair  roll-over 
accidents. 

"We  felt  that  ATLA  was  seeking  to  expand 
the  product-llabUlty  business,  and  that  they 
singled  out  the  Corvair  because  of  Its 
uniqueness,"  Thelln  said. 

The  Corvair  was  the  first  mass-produced 
American  car  with  an  engine  in  the  rear— 
Mid  an  air-cooled  engine  at  that.  It  entered 
the  economy-car  market  In  the  fall  of  1959. 
And  so  Thelln  went  to  work  for  Prank 
Wlnchell  as  If  he  were  Joining  In  a  "French 
Foreign  Legion"  type  of  adventure,  an  en- 
thusiast anxious  to  make  "a  sacrificial  effort 
to  defend  the  right  of  engineers  to  make 
design  Innovations." 

In  addition,  Thelln  felt  he  was  aiding  the 
cause  of  "fundamentalist"  design  engineers, 
who  had  been  "low  men  on  the  totem  pole," 
against  the  cause  of  the  production  engi- 
neers. 


Thelln's  assignment  was  engineering  liai- 
son with  QM's  legal  staff,  especially  Prank 
Allen,  but  he  had  certain  specific  primary 
and  secondary  missions. 

First  of  all  he  had  to  provide  "engineering 
support  for  the  defense  of  any  Corvair  case," 
such  as  accident  Investigation. 

He  traveled  a  lot  to  look  at  wrecked  Cor- 
valrs and  to  try  to  figure  out  what  had  hap- 
pened. Many  times,  at  the  GM  proving 
ground  In  Milford,  Mich.,  he  tried  to  dupli- 
cate the  accident  site.  "It  was  fun,  man,  an 
exciting  Job,"  Thelln  said. 

After  a  time,  he  also  became  responsible 
for  producing  16-mlllimeter,  wldescreen 
sound  movies  to  be  shown  to  trial  Juries. 

Thelln  would  make  such  movies  after  a 
plaintiff.  In  a  pre-trial  deposition,  had  de- 
scribed in  his  own  words  how  an  accident  had 
occurred — say,  on  a  curve  on  a  country  road. 

With  the  plaintiff's  description  as  a  shoot- 
ing script.  Thelln  and  his  colleagues  would 
duplicate  the  accident — sometimes  even  at 
the  original  site  and  with  competitive 
economy  cars  of  the  same  model  year  as  the 
particular  Corvair. 

"Everything  was  entirely  on  the  up-and- 
up,"  Thelln  said. 

"We  would  show  that  the  Corvair  went 
through  this  like  all  the  other  cars,"  Thelln 
said.  "Then  we  would  show,  as  a  clincher, 
how  recklessly  you  had  to  drive  In  order  to 
have  an  accident,  although  our  skilled  test 
drivers  could  prevent  one. 

"Our  defense  was  principally,  almost  al- 
ways, that  you  had  to  drive  in  a  very  reckless 
manner  In  order  to  take  the  Corvair  beyond 
the  'limit  of  control,'  and  that  limit  was 
higher  for  the  Corvair  than  for  competitive 
models  of  the  same  year,"  Thelln  continued. 

"The  camera  was  In  the  back  seat,  viewing 
over  the  driver's  shoulder,  with  a  wide-screen 
lens  giving  close  to  normal  vision,"  he  said. 
"The  movies  would  knock  your  eye  out,  they 
were  so  good." 

EDUCATING    LAWTER8 

Thelln  also  had  a  couple  of  continuing 
"background"  missions. 

One  was  "to  conduct  seminars  on  vehicle 
dynamics  for  the  benefit  of  lawyers,  who  had 
to  be  given  a  survey  course  in  the  subject  so 
they  could  question  witnesses  Intelligently." 
The  defense  lawyers  were  not  only  those  on 
GM's  staff,  but  also  those  from  law  firms  the 
company  retains  In  every  state. 

A  second  "background"  Job  was  "to  ac- 
quire. Index  and  write  critiques"  of  materials 
that  might  be  construed  to  be  critical  of  the 
Corvair.  ^ 

Some  of  these  materials  were  "Internally 
originated,"  such  as  reports  on  proving 
ground  tests  and  Corvair  shop  manuals  and 
sets  of  specifications.  Others  were  "public 
originated,"  such  as  the  Nader  book  and 
articles  in  car  buff  magazines. 

In  any  event,  Thelln's  Job  was  to  process  all 
of  these  materials  for  the  legal  defense  files, 
so  that  GM  witnesses  "could  study  and  re- 
but" criticisms. 

Some  of  the  "internal"  materials  were 
"freely  offered"  to  plaintiffs'  lawyers,  Thelln 
said. 

But  there  was  a  feeling,  which  he  shared, 
that  "we  owed  them  no  favors,  and  we  had 
to  give  them  what  the  law  required  and  no 
more." 

In  a  Chicago  case,  the  decision  was  to  "pile 
on  the  answers,  snow  them,  bury  them  under 
material,"  Thelln  said.  The  defense  group 
shipped  out  a  wailful  of  boxes  of  technical 
materials  that  the  plaintiff's  attorney 
"couldn't  understand"  and  that  would  leave 
him  "glassy-eyed  in  two  hours,"  he  added. 

GM,  In  Its  statement  yesterday,  said  that 
as  an  engineer,  Thelln  "had  no  legal  training 
or  experience  qualifying  him  to  construe  dis- 
covery questions,  subpoenas  and  other  court 
documents." 

"devil's  advocate" 

As  Thelln  continued  to  search  for  critical 
material,  playing  the  role  of  a  selfscrlbed 
"devil's  advocate,"  he  said.  "I  eventually  got 


to  the  point  where  I  was  looking  for  some 
material  I  couldn't  find." 

He  came  to  believe,  for  example,  that  there 
must  exist  proving  ground  test  reports  that 
he  hadn't  seen.  He  persisted  In  making  in- 
quires about  this. 

"Somebody — Simmons  or  Gallant — finally 
said,  'Here  they  are,' "  Thelln  said.  That  was 
when  the  "dynamite"  documents  came  out 
of  the  closet  and  when  he  was  told  that,  above 
all,  he  must  not  show  these  papers  to  i>oten- 
tlal  witnesses.  After  that,  be  himself  wsis 
"kept  out  of  cases  where  he  might  be  called," 
he  said. 

Thelln  said  the  documents,  which,  oddly, 
Included  some  in  the  public  domain,  con- 
sisted of  proving  ground  reports  and  films 
on  Corvair  "ski  path"  tests  and  other  "runs" 
made  as  early  as  1U61. 

These  materials  have  "purposeful  atten- 
tion" to  handling  characteristics,  particularly 
roll-over  possibilities,  with  various  types  of 
equipment,  he  said. 

Thelln  said  he  put  the  documents  In  a 
binder  or  folder.  "I'm  not  a  counter-espionage 
guy,"  he  remarked. 

The  binder  or  folder  was  "not  Identified 
in  a  provocative  manner,"  he  said.  He  kept  it 
in  an  open  bookcase  In  his  office.  A  few  others 
In  GM,  including  his  office  assistant,  knew 
of  it,  he  said. 

Thelln  said  that  one  document  In  par- 
ticular was  "damning."  It  was  "never  offered 
to  any  plaintiff's  attorney,"  at  least  while  he 
was  at  GM,  he  said.  Yet,  in  his  view,  GM 
was  obligated  to  produce  It  In  response  to  cer- 
tain interrogatories. 

KEY   DOCUMENT 

This  document  was  No.  17103,  the  one 
which,  according  to  Thelln,  established  that 
the  early  Corvalrs  would  have  been  "almost 
Impossible  to  roll  over"  had  they  had  differ- 
ent— and  differently  positioned — suspension 
equipment  similar  to  that  on  1963  and  later 
models. 

All  internal  GM  references  to  the  document 
"misidentifled"  it,  Thelln  raid.  Therefore,  "I 
could  say  there  was  no  17103." 

The  "mls-identificatlon"  was  caused  by  an 
extra  zero,  the  origin  of  which  Is  unknown 
to  him,  Thelln  said. 

The  extra  digit  transformed  "17103"  Into 
"170103."  Ultimately,  Thelln  said,  he  dis- 
covered that  It  had  been  established  at  OM 
some  time  earlier — in  writing — that  "170103 
Is  really  17103." 

GM  in  its  statement  yesterday,  said  it  had 
not  produced  17103  "because  In  the  opinion 
of  our  counsel,  it  has  not  been  called  for." 
However,  GM  said  It  has  turned  over  this  and 
related  materials  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  a  Senate  subcommittee. 

"That's  when  my  stomach  started  to 
chtim,"  Thelln  said.  "That's  when  I  knew  I 
was  getting  Into  deep  water.  Ignorance  Is  a 
wonderful  thing." 

He  said  that  the  gung-ho  feelings  he  had 
brought  to  his  mission  at  Chevrolet  now 
were  sounding  "a  little  bit  hollow." 

It  began  to  seem  to  him  that  there  was  a 
possible  pattern  emerging  from  such  ele- 
ments as  the  "dynamite"  documents,  the  ex- 
clusion of  Corvair  designers  as  GM  witnesses 
and  the  odd  addition  of  a  digit  to  the  17103 
paper. 

Another  Important  point  Increasingly 
troubled  Thelln.  He  believed,  as  his  own  work 
for  QM  had  shown,  that  the  Corvair  was  not 
more  prone  to  accidents  than  comparable 
cars  of  the  same  model  year.  Indeed,  he  said, 
"a  Corvair  driver  had  a  better  chance  of 
avoiding  single-car  accidents,  because  of 
better  brakes  and  handling." 

What  struck  him,  however,  was  more  and 
more  evidence  that  when  there  is  an  acci- 
dent of  a  kind  that  generates  "lateral  accel- 
eration, or  side  force"  tending  to  overturn 
the  vehicle,  the  consequences  In  an  early 
Corvair  are  "more  severe." 

He  put  It  another  way:  In  an  emergency 
situation  in  which  a  driver,  say,  seeks  to  avoid 
an  accident,  there  may  come  a  point  at  which 
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certain  maneuvers  take  a  car  ou( 
trol.  Then  It  will  no  longer  do  what 
It  to  do. 

In  such  a  situation.  Thelln  said 

tlonal  cars  tend  to  continue 

straight  ahead.  The  early  Corvalrs 
"spin  out  to  either  side,  but  could 
over,"  he  said. 

TheUn     said     that     although 
"bothered"  he  continued  to  work. 

In  December  1966,  GM  settled  a 
ber  of  Corvalr  cases  brought  by  a 
law  firm.  This  TheUn  said,  "took 
sure  off,  or  relaxed  it." 

At   about   that   time,   he 
management  "perceived  an 
slon,"  with  the  result  that  It 
per  cent  reduction  In  the  work 
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THELIK    QTTTT8 

Thelln  was  transferred  to  a  bodj 
Job  at  Chevrolet,  "a  kind  of  work  I 
disliked."  In  addition,  he  no  longei 
use  of  a  company  car  and  similar 
sites.  After  two  months  of 
quit. 

Thelln  went  to  Unlroyal,  the  tire 
and  stayed  a  year  and  a  half.  Then, 
1969,  he  grabbed  a  chance  to  move 
Aeronautical,    where    he    does 
safety  work. 

Thelln  was  himself  the  owner  of 
a  1962  model.  He  was  then  not 
of  any  controversy  about  Its  safety 
sldered  It  a  "cute  little  car." 

He  read   Nader's  "Unsafe  at 
early  in  1966. 

"My  Initial  reaction  was  the ,., 

line,"  he  said.  "Here  was  a  smartale^k 
make  a  lot  of  monev  criticizing 
little  car.  We  thought  he  was  paid 

BOOST    TO    ENGINEERS 

He  feels  differently  todav.  "Ralpii 
through  his  book  and  other  actlv: 
enabled  'fundamentalist'  engineers 
greater  design  responsibility  for  the 
car,"  he  said.  ^ 

And  because  Nader  "helped  to 
free,  the  design  engineer,"  Thelln 
cars  of  recent  vintage  are  much 
hides  than  those  of  only  a  few  yt- 

When  Nader  released  his  letter  to 
OM  spokesman  said,  "We  deny  his 
and  reiterate  that  the  Corvalrs  are 
effective  cars  to  drive." 

Later.  OM  president  Cole.  In  his 
the  Secretary,  said  "I  want  to  assure 
General  Motors  and  Its  executives 
faithful  to  their  public  tnist." 

In  March,  1966,  after  the  "snoo 
sode,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  -- 
Reorganization  held  a  hearing.  Th« 
and  Us  safety  was  a  central  Issue. 

OM  president  (now  chairman) 
Roche,  testifying  under  oath,  put 
hearing  record  a  highly  favorable 
the   Corvalr  which   Chevrolet's 
chell    had    previouslv    given    to    a 
State  Senate  committee. 

Now  Nader.  In  his  letter  to  Voipe 
tacked  the  Wlnchell  report  and 
Sen.    Abraham    A.    Rlblcoff    (D-Cv. 
subcommittee  chairman,  to  reopen 
Ing.  An  aide  said  Rlblcoff  has  not 
decision. 
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ExHiBrr  8 
Excerpt  Prom  Transcript  in  Collin^ 
Pages  3213-16 
By  Mr.  Hakney.  Q.  These  tests 
have  told  the  Jury  about  were  nol 
way  connected  with  the  decision  to 
Corvalr  on  the  American  market,  w 
Mr.  Whitnet.  Which  tests  are  we 
to? 

Your  Honor.  I  object  to  It.  He  . 
tests.  Mr.  Wlnchell  has  been  on  the 
sometime  and  he  has  testified  to 

By  Mr.  Haknet.  Q.  Each  and  every 
talked  about  in  this  case  was  ne 
done   In   connection   with   original 
to  put  the  Corvalr  on  the  market, 


maiy 


never 
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he     was 


Nader, 

has 

to  have 

finished 


said 


of  con-         Mr.  Costanzo.  I  object  to  that  upon  the 
he  wants     ground  counsel  has  already  referred  to  cer- 
tain   tests    that    were   shown    to   the   Jury. 
When  he  follows  that  up  with  another  ques- 
tion about  this,  obviously  It  leaves  the  Im- 
pression he  is  talking  about  the  tests  that 
were  shown  to  the  Jury.  I  object  to  the  ques- 
tion, your  Honor. 
The  CoDRT.  Will  you  repeat  your  question? 
Mr.  Harney.  Yes. 

Q.  With  respect  to  each  and  every  test  that 
you  as  a  witness  have  participated  In  In  con- 
nection with  showing  to  the  Jury,  each  and 
every  such  test  was  done  In  connection  with 
litigation  and  not  in  connection  with  the 
decision  to  put  the  Corvalr  on  the  market? 
A.  The  decision  to  put  the  Corvalr  on  the 
market  was  made  In  1957  or  '68. 
Q.  Can  you  answer  my  question? 
A.  Are  you  talking  about  the  1960  or  1966 
Corvalr? 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  all  the  tests  you  have 
talked  about  In  this  trial  In  front  of  these 
twelve  ladles  and  gentlemen  plus  the  alter- 
nates. 

A.  Some  of  the  tests  that  were  ran  were 
certainly  related  to  the  1964  and  1966  Cor- 
valr. The  1960  Corvalr,  no. 

Q.  Like  this  set  you  brought  In  here,  did 
you  have  that  set? 

A.  Not  that  particular  one  but  that  Is  not  a 
novel  demonstration  of  lateral  acceleration. 

Q.  Did  you  have  such  a  thing  to  demon- 
strate the  lateral  acceleration  of  a  1960  Cor- 
valr? 

A.  No  sir. 

Q.  No  sir.  How  about  this  table  here? 
A.  No  sir. 

Q.  How  about  that  chart  behind  you? 
A.  Well,  this  Is  a  reproduction  of  a  very 
ordinary  chart  that  we  use. 

Q.  In  connection  with  the  1960  Corvalr? 
Mr.  Whitney.  May  he  finish  the  answer, 
Counsel? 

The  Witness.  This  Is  a  chart,  a  reproduc- 
tion of  regular  tire  data.  This  chart  was  made 
specifically  for  the  purpose  that  you  see  It 
here  now. 
By  Mr.  Harney.  Q.  Of  the  1960  Corvalr? 
A.  These  tire  characteristics  were  produced 
In  this  form  to  bring  to  this  courtroom. 
Q.   Does   It  relate   to  a   1960  Corvalr? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  tire  characteristics  for 
a  typical  6:50-13  tire. 
Q.  When  was  that  chart  made  up? 
A.  That  was  made  In  the  past  three  or  four 
months. 

Q.  There  was  no  such  chart  made  up  for 
the  1960  Corvalr?  , 

A.  There  are  many,  many  charts  of  that. 
Q.  Can  you  find  one  for  me  that  was  made 
before  that  car  was  put  on  the  American 
market? 

Mr.  Whttney.  There  Is  no  foundation  for 
this  question.  Object  to  It,  your  Honor. 
The  Court.  The  objection  is  sustained. 
By  Mr.  Harney.  Q.  Do  you  have  any  with 
you  that  you  could  point  out  to  me  that  were 
made  before  this  car  was  put  on  the  Ameri- 
can market? 

Mr.    Whttney.    Object    as    argumentative 
unless    there    Is    some    foundation    be    has 
brought  all  the  engineering  data. 
The  Court.  The  objection  Is  overruled. 
The  Wttness.  I  did  not  bring  any  such  tire 
data  with  me. 

By  Mr.  Harnet.  Q.  What  would  you  call 
such  tire  data? 

A.  Well,  the  tire  companies  and  the  General 
Motors  Corporation  as  well  as  other  auto- 
motive business 

Q.  The  only  question  Is,  what  do  you  call 
It? 

A.  I  am  trying  to  tell  you  there  are  tire 
characteristics  curves  for  all  tires. 

EZRIBIT  9 

Excerpt  From  Transcript  in  Collins  v.  GM, 

Pages  3868-58 

By  Mr.  Harnet.  Mr.  Wlnchell,  since  you 

have  been  here  In  San  Jose,  have  you  seen 

any  General  Motors  test  on  the  lateral  sta- 
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blllty  or  the  directional  stability  with  Instru- 
mentation of  the  Corvalr  automobile? 

A.  Since  I  have  been  In  San  Jose?  That 
would  be  tests  conducted  here  In  San  Jose? 

Q.  No,  the  physical  presence  of  any  such 
report  In  San  Jose  since  you  have  been  here? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  you  know  where  such  test  reports 
would  be  located? 

A.  I  was  shown  a  stack  of  material  that  I 
understood  had  been  submitted  to  the 
plaintiff  In  this  case  and  was  asked  was  I 
familiar  vrtth  these  tests.  I  said  I  couldn't  say. 
Some  of  them  I  had  some  familiarity  with, 
some  I  did  not. 

Q.  I  am  asking,  Mr.  Wlnchell,  about  lateral 
stability  and  directional  stability  teets  on 
the  Corvalr  with  Instrumentation.  Do  you 
understand  my  question? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  seen  such  reports? 

A.  There  were  quite  a  few  reports  there. 
Some  of  this  test,  I  seem  to  recall  having  seen 
several  readability  tests. 

Q.  With  Instrumentation? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  all  the  roadablllty  tests  an 
with  Instrumentation. 

Q.  What  type  of  Instrumentation? 

A.  I  don't  know  precisely  what  type,  but 
I  know  the  data  they  get.  What  particular  In- 
struments they  used  In  getting  It,  I  can't 
testify  to  that. 

Q.  Would  It  be  correct  that  the  only  In- 
strumentation In  any  test  of  what  you  are 
aware  of  was  In  the  one  mile  an  hour  test/ 

A.  If  I  understand  your  question  correct- 
ly, absolutely  not. 

Q.  Then  you  have  seen  other  teat  reports 
pertaining  to  the  latemal  stability  and  the 
directional  stability  of  the  Corvalr  with  In- 
strumentation, true? 

A.  If  I  understand  yovu-  question  correctly, 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  seen  it  here  In  San  Jose? 

A.  I  saw  the  reports  that  I  spoke  of.  I  saw 
the  data  that  I  read  to  you  In  evidence.  I  saw 
the  photographs  that  were  submitted  In 
evidence.  I  saw  the  film  that  was  submitted 
In  evidence  of  this  one  and  a  half  mile  and 
hour  test.  That  Is  all  I  can  recall  at  the 
moment. 

Q.  Any  moves  you  have  seen  of  any  lateral 
stability  or  directional  stability  test  Is  the 
one  mile  an  hour  test  correct? 

A.  I  believe  that's  correct;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Costanzo.  Are  you  referring  only  to 
the  Corvalr  automobile.  Counsel? 

Mr.  Harney.  Yes,  sir. 

Exhibit  10 

Cadet    Stttdies — April   16,   1957 

conclusions 

From  looking  over  our  Cadet  drawings 
again  I  get  the  general  picture  as  follows: 

Prameless  car  of  about  2650 — 2800  lbs. 
curb  wt. 

Wheelbase  longer  than  standard  In  rela- 
tion to  car  length — approx.  119"  w.b. 

Vee  6  engine  set  longitudinally  ahead  of 
axle,  with  unit  torque  converter  transmission 
back  of  drive  gear  and  hollow  pinion  hypold 
drive. 

Rear  swing  axle  with  pivot  at  wheel  cen- 
ter height. 

Diagonal  positioning  of  swing  axle  pivot 
centers  to  be  kept  as  small  as  possible  to 
avoid  toe  change  In  rear  tires. 

Considerable  argument  in  favor  of  torsion 
rods. 

Rear  brakes  In  the  wheels  rather  than 
central. 

Swing  axle  of  open  A  frame  type. 

Front  suspension  still  In  doubt.  Wishbone 
(SLA)  type  with  longitudinal  torsion  rods 
would  be  preferred  except  that  unless  arms 
are  very  short  they  Interfere  with  trunk 
space.  The  steering  linkage  also  Interferes. 
The  reversed  Porsche  has  evident  advantages, 
but  we  cannot  claim  to  have  produced  a 
good  design.  Possibly  use  Porsche  laminated 
torsion  rods. 

Spare     wheel     horizontal     behind    front 
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hiimner    as  on  Renault  Dauphlne.  Battery  and   were   then   strongly   reminded   of  the  Tatra  which  puts  a  wide  baggage  compart- 

foVward'  Gas  tank  at  rear  beside  engine.  fundamental  steering  troubles  from  driving  ment  in  between          ^,  ...„,,„„   „^,  ,  .^ 

^dlator  beside  engine.  Air  Intakl  ahead  through  the  front  wheels.  The  40/60   weight  distribution  was  tried 

of  rear  whee^  Ai  exit  behind  rear  window.  With  a  conventional  engine  the  front  drive  out  by  "racing'   a  '52  Chev    with  one  hun- 

■^mnw  Teat  backs  needed.  car  appeared  to  be  of  grotesque  shape.  In-  dred  and  twenty-four  Inch  wheelb^   and 

^iCrtra^veisT  behind  power  unit.  terest  In  this  waned.  40/60    wt.    distribution.    This    handled   dls- 

^yShromes^  b^  S^gear^^lft  mecha-  Rear  engine  "nctly  better  than  a  standard  car. 

nism  was  not  studied.  Fundamental  objections  were:  Power  plant 

In  attached  notes  I  have  listed  objections  ^j^  Lack  of  a  station  wagon  design.  The   24"-25"    dimension   from   rear   seat 

to  rear  engine  but  not  Its  advantages.  Per-  ^j)  Lack  of  baggage  space.  back  to  wheel  center  at  wheel  center  height 

haps  these  are:  (3)   Lack  of  rear  baggage  space,  for  emer-  could  not  be  obtained  with  the  Vee  6  engine, 

(1)  The  least  expensive  construction  pos-  gency  carrying  of  btilky  objects.  because  of  the  engine  height  and  slope  of  the 
Bible.  (4)  Excessive  rear  weight  with  our  present  seat  back,  except  by  abandoning  the  simple 

(2)  Improved  accessibility.  engines.  swing  axle  and  using  a  seml-swlng  Independ- 

(3)  Better  traction,  especially  In  winter  ^gj  increased  wheelbase— considered  un-  ent  or  DeDlon,  with  twln-Jolnted  drive 
driving.  sightly  by  Styling,  especially  with  the  reduc-  shafts.  This  led  us  Into  various  more  complex 

(4)  Less  roll  for  a  given  roll  stiffness.  ^j^^  j^  ^^g^^  overhang  which  we  proposed.  transverse    arrangements   all   of    which   are 
(6)  Longer    wheelbase    giving     Improved  (6)  Gas  tank  location.  best  forgotten,  since  they  were  all  costly  and 

handling     (with     front-rear     weight     ratio  (7)  Collision  risks.  clumsy. 

properly  controlled.)  (gj   Lack  of  a  considerable  mass  between  Glacosa  has  pointed  out  that  the  principal 

(6)  A  completely  flat  floor.  Flatter  than  ^^^  front  wheels  to  control  wheel  fight.  production  advantage  of  the  rear  engine  car 
a  front-drive  which  has  to  bring  the  ex-  ^g^  Heating  of  car.  is  the  use  of  a  single  power  plant  block  con- 
haust  back.  (i)  The  first  appears  Insuperable.  The  Flat  nected  to  the  rear  wheels  by  two  simple  drive 

(7)  Light  steering.  "Multlpla"  or  Volkswagen  dellverv  Van  de-  shafts  protruding  from  the  differential.  The 

(8)  Better  Isolation  of  engine  noise  is  gjg^g  ^^^  ^gt  ^  solution  because  "of  lack  of  swing  axle  Is  therefore  the  only  acceptable 
possible.  rear    entrance,    unsightly    appearance,    and  rear  suspension,  and  the  reduced  load  varla- 

(9)  A  more  uniform  riding  quality  when  collision  risk.  tlon  on  the  rear  wheels  makes  the  swing 
light  and  fully '  loaded,  because  more  unl-  (2)  (3)  Accepting  this,  It  still  appeared  pos-  axle  acceptable  on  a  rear  engine  car  without 
form  ratio  of  front  to  rear  deflection  under  gi^ie  to  provide  at  least  some  emergency  a  leveling  device.  However,  torsion  rods  are 
all  conditions.  baggage  space  at  the  rear  of  the  car,  plus  a  preferable  to  coll  springs  to  allow  shop  ad- 

(10)  Beaming  deflection  reduced  because  ^^^  baggage  space  In  front.  To  do  this  the  justment  of  standing  height  to  meet  weight 
torque  reactions  are  carried  directly  In  the  gp^re  wheel  could  be  laid  down  flat  Just  be-  variations  due  to  air  conditioning,  different 
power  plant  mass,  which  again  Is  housed  In  j^jj^^j  ^.jjg  front  bumper,  the  battery  could  be  body  types,  etc.,  as  well  as  to  avoid  the  com- 
the  stlffest  portion  of  the  body-structure.  tucked  into  a  corner  of  the  front  compart-  merclal  load  variation  of  coil  springs. 

(11)  Reduced  power  consumption  at  speed  ment,  at  a  moderate  Increased  cost  In  starter  Some  difficulty  arose  in  the  location  of  the 
because  no  power  lost  In  air  turmoil  iinder  cable,  to  help  the  weight  balance,  and  a  deep,  radiator.  In  fact  the  preference  for  air  cool- 
the  hood.  but  short,  trunk  space  at  the  rear  could  be  ing  was  not  a  matter  of  weight  so  much  as 

(12)  Greatly  improved  braking  becaiise  of  contrived  Just  back  of  the  rear  wheels  (But  a  feeling  that.  If  cooling  air  was  going  to  be 
uniform  load  distribution  in  deceleration.  Q^jy  ^mj  considerable  reduction  In  engine  hard  to  get,  it  would  be  preferable  to  dlssl- 

Maurice  Olley.  accessibility).  pate  heat  at  a  higher  temperature  dlfferen- 

(7)  The  forward  flat  mounting  of  the  spare  tlal  than  a  pressure  loaded  radiator  could 

Some  of  the  ideas  are  Ulustrated  In  the  wheel   helps   to   reduce   collision   risk.   The  give  us. 

photostats  of  the  Styrofoam  models  which  -reversed  Porche"  suspension  also  involves  a  Some    French    figures    indicated    that    a 

have  been  handed  to  you.  transverse  structure  at  the  toe  board  portion  sports   car   consumed   a  lot  of  power   with 

As  far  as  possible  the  drawings  are  listed  qj  tjjg  dash  which  helps  to  strengthen  the  radiator  open  due  to  the  power  dissipated 

In  chronological  order.  front  end.  But  the  menace  of  the  concentrat-  by  the  Impact  air  in  passing  through  the 

They  cover,  7  engines,  several  transmls-  gd  engine  mass  at  the  rear  still  remains.  And  radiator  and  hood.  In  contrast  the  Renault 

slon  variations,  front  drive,  rear  engine,  and  wherever  the  gas  tank  Is  placed,  even  high  4  c.v.  consumed  less  power  with  the  cooling 

front  engine  rear  drive.  up  behind  the  rear  seat  as  in  the  Vauxhall,  system    In    action    than    blanked    off.    (See 

The  engines  are:  it  is  still  In  the  path  of  the  engine  in  col-  Menthlery  push-tow  tests.) 

2  cycle  4  cylinder  barrel.  llslon.  (An  exception  to  this  Is  the  Renault  This  appeared  to  Indicate  that  consider- 

2  cycle  4  cylinder  X  engine.  Dauphlne).  able   engine   power   might  be   required   for 

Flat  4  air  cooled.  (4)  to  obtain  a  reasonable  weight  balance  pushing  enough  air  through  a  rear  radiator. 

Plat  6  air  cooled  and  water  cooled.  (which  we  set  at  40/60)  It  appeared  essential  (Our  attempt  at  a  rear  baggage  compartment 

Vee  6  water  cooled.  to  mount  the   engine  forward  of   the   rear  increased    our    difficulties,    and    was    later 

Vee  8  water  cooled.  wheels.  Schemes  of  side  opening  rear  trunk  abandoned.) 

Line  6  water  cooled.  uds,   for   access   to   engine,   were   sketched.  side  cowls  for  air  Intake  were  suggested. 

A  variety  of  front  suspensions  Is  shown.  (These  are  not  in  attached  list  of  drawings) .  but  It   was  noted  that  Tatra  now  take  in 

Most  Interesting  for  a  rear  engine,  frame-  Even   when  so  mounted  the  engine   will  cooling  air  through  a  scoop  at  the  rear  of  the 

less  car  is  the  "Reversed  Porsche",  since  this  need  to  be  of  aluminum  to  achieve  40/60  roof,  pasblng  down  through  hollow  quarter 

offers  an  opportunity  for  clearing  the  front  weight  distribution,  with  4  passengers.  panels. 

compartment  floor  to  give  maximum  front  This  does  not  Impose  any  penalty  on  over-  piat  take  In  air  from  the  dead  air  in  the 

baggage  space.  By  using  a  longer  lower  arm,  all  car  length,  provided  that  one  accepts  a  wake,  which  at  least  has  the  advantage  of 

or  by  "splaying"  the  upper  and  lower  arms,  greater  ratio  of  wheelbase  to  overall  length  sucking    from    a    spot    having    atmospheric 

the  pro-dive   tendency  of  the  pusher  sus-  than  we  use  now,  and  that  the  rear  wheels  pressure,  but  which  must  be  extremely  bad 

pension  can  be  avoided,  and  a  good  steering  will  come  some  10"  to  12"  further  back  than  for  dust.  (Note  the  objection  to  rear  engine 

geometry  can  still  be  obtained.  at  present  relative  to  the  back  of  the  rear  school  buses  for  this  reason.)  Volkswagen  do 

A  variety  of  rear  suspensions  is  also  shown,  seat.  the  same.  Perhaps  the  dust  objection  Is  dl- 

but,  in  view  of  our  expl.  work  the  swing  axle  por  a  rear  engine,  the  dimensions  In  the  mlnlshlng  with  modern  roads.  The  side  In- 

wlth  normal  center  height  appears  to  be  the  plane  of  the  wheel  centers,  appeared  to  work  takes  of  the  Renault  Dauphlne  appealed  to 

only  one  of  present  Interest.  out  approximately  as:  Styling,  who  made  sketches  on  this  line. 

Front  drive  Inches  Much  must  depend  on  the  body  shape.  For 

The  front  drive   study  started  ttom  the     Front  wheel  to  dash     —     10  instance  with  a  ??od"'J,^bj°^„«'*.  ^*<=^:",^^^^ 

consideration  of  the  design  faults,  of  today's     ^<^^  ^  «"  !f**  ^""^—yr.Vr  — "     !t  ****"»  f  considerable  <JeP«sslon  back  of  the 

standard  car.  In  which  we  go  ti  Immeiise     Rear  seat  back  to  rear  wheel 25  rear  '^"dow^*^''^^  makes  this  a  desirable 

expense  and  trouble  to  carry  the  drive  from  ^     ,^                                                 T^^  ^^^f^  ^^^^^^,'''^^ ''^  Z?^Z!:^rfJ^^^na^ 

the  heavy  end  of  the  car  U>  the  light  end,                 Wheelbase    - 119  (If<='^*'^*any    an    openable    rew    wl^^^ 

Where  under  moderately  slippery  conditions  This  84"  body  length  Appeared  necessary  would  be  Impossible  In  this  case  because  of 

we  cannot  get  traction.  to  obtain  comfort  with  a  55"  roof  height  be-  fumes.)                                       ^„*.,„„i.t«/i  it 

It  was  Shown  that,  given  a  highly  un-  ^use  of  the  necessarily  reclined  position  of  For  an  *ng  ne  of  ^^e  olze  oontemplated  It 

coventional  engine  design,  it  would  be  possl-  the  passengers,  but  a  great  deal  hinged  on  appeared  that  sWe  cowls  ahead  of  the  «^ 

ble  to  buUd  a  front  drtve  car  with  a  short  the  ablllty%o  produce  a  thin  seat  back  to  ^^".f  !^,  ,^"!L„^'""^^'!!  and  tw  n  rad'^^rto^s 

hood.    Short    wheelbase.    and    short    overall  the  front  &  rear  seats.  Some  notice  was  taken  ^ff.'lf /j^^.!^*' ^iSJ^slSf  of    the   e^^^^^^^^ 

length.  Mario  Revell.  and  Styling  generally,  of  Vauxhall  &  other  European  cars  in  this  '^"'"if -JX^e  bist 

were   quite   In   favor  of  a  front  drive  car,  respect.  It  was  also  doubtful  what  thickness  '''°^'-  "^sn             ^ 

which  puts  a  large  mass  between  the  front  was  required  between  passengers  and  engine  raTKr^wju/™ 

Wheels,  and  is  good  for  controls  &  car  heat-  for  heat  and  noise  Insulation.  Rear  engine  'The   best   s"Bge/«on   for   a   transmission 

ing.  It  offers  big  savings  In  simplified  body  cars  in  Europe  have  a  bad  reputation  for  en-  and  bevel  drive,  was  a^^ortened  torque  con- 

construction      ^            ^  gine    noise    because    of    noise    transmission  verter  back  of  the  hypold  ring  gear    with 

We  purchased  the  Hotchkiss-Oregolre  car,  through  the  large  rear  panel.  All  except  the  drive  back  from  the  engine  through  a  hollow 
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pinion.  We  were  helped  In  this 
for  a  front-drive  car.   with   engine 
front    wheels,    from    Thome's 
(We  have  these  prints — L3-1110 
16/54.) 

Tbeae  Included  the  Kelley 

which  at  one  time  we  thought  of 
I  now  think  that  disc  brakes  In 
are  preferable. 

The  trouble  with  the  drive 
the  hollow  pinion  Is  to  get  the 
ends  of  the  drive  shafts  close 
maximum  length  of  swing  arm 
show  that,  by  using  a  form  of 
entlal,  it  Is  possible  to  get  the 
pot-and-block  U-Jolnts  only  5" 
giving  on  a  58"  track,  a  swing 
of  26".  6"  center  dlstfince  was 
own  swing  axles. 

There  was  some  question  ... 
to  use  a  common  lubricant  for 
and  hypold  gears.  The  bevel  _ 

not  be  used  without  drastic 

swing  arm  length.  (Several  studies 
Valukonls.) 

There    Is    a   question    In   my 
whether,  with  E.P.  oU,  the  comu, 
pot-and-block   Joint    (as   used  by 

Flat)    Is  not  as  good  as,  and  

the    Chrysler  type  with  pot  and 
roller. 

There  were  no  designs  made  fdr  3  speed 
synchromesh  transmissions.  In  1951  we  seem 
to  have  assumed  that  by  1959  (?]  the  syn- 
chromesh would  be  dead. 

The  only  other  type  of  drive  ..„ 
possible  Interest  la  the  U.S.  Rubb<  r 
belt  drive.  Our  one  expl.  set  up  w 
a  drive  was  mounted  right  below 
floor  In  a  split  torque-converter 
slon,  showed  the  extreme  silence  of 
of  drive.  It  ran  less  than  400  mil^s 
did  not  expect  It  to  run  this 
(through  U.S.  Rubber)    Is  that  ^. 
making  further  developments  alonj 
There  Is  no  question  that,  once 
tlal  rear  trunk  Is  abandoned,  the 
accessibility  is  obtained  with  the 
of  the  rear  wheels.  We  concluded 
sonable   (40/60)   weight  balance   „„ 
be  had  with  this  arrangement  and 
glne  sizes  (say  a  180  c.  in.  Vee  6) 
we  did  not  look  at  this  hard  enou 
alumlnima   engine,    but    I   don't 
Mounting  the  engine  ahead  of 
forces  a  25"  dimension  from  seal 
wheel  center,  and  it  Is  this  dlmens;  on 
provides  the  40/60  weight  dlstrlbut  Ion. 

A  side-opening  hood  on  the  rear 
posed  for  accessibUity,  but  Is  u 
car-structure.  A  good  trunk  lid 
engine  and  slde-radlators,  will 
ter  accessibility  than  we  have 
Swing  axles 
We  have  drawings  of  nearly  every 
Single  Joint. — Low  center.   The 
rear  axle  casing  evidently  means  u 
crease  on  a  rear  engine  car.  Besldei  i 
single  Joint  axle  involves  large  J( 
beyond  the  capacity  of  a  pot-and- 
This  was  discarded. 

Low    Center — Two   Joint. — Seveikl 
Ings  of  this  In  various  forms.  Our 
expl.  cars  shows  no  necessity  for 
center,  which  has  the  fault  of  cau 
misalignments  of  the  axle  shafts  in 
bearings    and    therefore    requiring 
aligning  bearing  at  the  wheel.  Also 
considerable  slide  In  the  U-Jolnts  ( 
cost  and   shorter  swing  arm  radios 
some  brake  drum  misalignment,  ajd 
brake  Is  almost  Impossible. 

Thus  I  think  we  can  forget  the  l(iw  center 
swing  axle. 

Conical  or  parallel  swing. — The 
arm  type  of  swing  axle  such  as  we 
experimentally,  with  axle  shafts 
the  open,  seems  to  be  the  best  type 
structlon  cost  and  general 
have  drawn  parallel  and  conical 
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We  have  built  and  run  only  the  conical 
swing,  having  a  "virtual  radius  arm"  of 
about  45",  which  is  too  great  for  very  much 
anti-lift  In  braking,  but  avoids  excessive  toe- 
change. 

It  Is  not  proven  that  even  this  amount  of 
toe  change  is  desirable,  but  we  think  it  is  less 
than  on  the  Volkswagen.  The  Mercedes  has 
no  toe  change  since  the  axle  stays  straight 
m  plan  view.  The  effect  of  the  Volkswagen 
toe  change  on  tire  wear  Is  not  known. 

In  the  original  Mercedes  swing  axle  the 
rear  wheel  forces  were  carried  entirely  by 
the  drive  casing.  On  the  new  Mercedes  swing 
axles  driving  and  braking  forces  are  carried 
almost  directly  to  the  rocker  sills.  The  same 
is  true  on  the  Volkswagen,  but  lateral  forces 
are  carried  to  the  power  plant,  which  must 
be  stiffly  mounted  to  receive  them.  Oiu-  own 
diagonal  swing  axles  carried  all  rear  wheel 
forces  direct  to  the  frame,  and  this  seems 
true  of  the  Fiat  600  also,  so  that  the  power 
plant  may  be  mounted  to  carry  only  its  ex- 
ternal driving  torque  to  the  best  advantage. 

Of  the  various  types  the  Plat  600,  which 
Is  almost  the  same  as  our  own  high  center 
swing  axle,  appears  the  best. 

I  believe  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  take 
another  look  at  the  swing  axle  with  a  view 
to  using  torsion  rods.  This  may  Imply  parallel 
swing,  which  is  probably  best  for  tire  wear, 
although  lacking  brake  drive  compensation. 
Also,  it  carries  almost  all  the  normal  road 
forces  straight  forward  Into  the  body  struc- 
ture, &  allows  height  adjustment. 

A  compromise  between  parallel  swing  and 
o\ii  present  design  with  the  torsion  rods 
slightly  diagonal  and  anchored  to  the  rocker 
sill,  may  be  best. 

Front  suspension 

There  were  several  studies  of  "reversed 
Porsche"  suspension. 

The  styrofoam  model  photos  show  one 
form.  Probably  the  laminated  torsion  rods 
(packed  In  grease)  would  be  appropriate.  We 
made  tests  and  drawing  studies  of  these. 

With  this  suspension  It  was  almost  essen- 
tial to  produce  truly  paraUel  wheel  motion, 
which  we  thought  desirable.  We  could  clear 
the  front  floor  almost  completely. 

An  objection  was  that  we  could  get  no 
"frame"  forward  of  the  dash,  but  only  a 
"tin  box".  And  therefore,  the  holding  of  the 
front  bumper  worried  us. 

Probably  we  made  a  mistake  In  departing 
from  the  original  Porsche  design  of  arms, 
which  are  forged  and  stuck  into  plain  bear- 
ings in  the  ends  of  round-section  cross  tubes, 
being  held  on  to  the  laminated  rods  only  by 
taper-pointed  set  screws.  We  tried  designs 
which  looked  a  little  safer  than  these  set 
screws. 

Perhaps  we  should  have  done  better  with 
the  normal  traUlng  arm  Porsche  suspension, 
but  using  only  one  cross  tube  In  the  lower 
position,  to  clear  the  front  trunk  floor. 

Also  as  you  will  see  from  the  photos,  we 
tried  a  short  arm  wishbone  suspension  with 
antl-dlve,  but  got  In  trouble  trying  to  keep 
the  steering  linkage  clear  of  the  floor.  Per- 
haps such  a  suspension,  with  longitudinal 
torsion  rods,  could  be  combined  with  a  low 
trunk  floor. 

As  you  will  see  from  drawings  and  models 
a  considerable  amount  of  trouble  was  caused 
by  our  Involvement  with  alr-oll  springing  or 
Firestone  (old  type)  bellows. 
Tires 
The  need  for  tires  with  cornering  power 
more  nearly  proportional  to  load  seems  a 
necessary  part  of  rear  engine  development. 
The  Europeans  have  been  heading  in  this 
direction  for  years,  with  their  long-cord 
tires.  The  American  tire  Industry  is  also  mov- 
ing In  this  direction  as  one  means  to  post- 
pone the  standing  wave. 

Although  our  40/60  "faked  Chevrolet" 
looked  good.  It  may  be  desirable  to  urge  U.S. 
Rubber  In  this  direction,  or  to  use  sports  car 
tires. 

Maurice  Olx£t, 


ExHiBrr  11 
CoRVAiR — June  29,  1959 
Weight  balance 
The  typical  American  passenger  car  has 
an  accepted  place  In  the  life  of  the  typical 
American  family.  It  has  ample  power,  ample 
passenger    and    baggage    space,    a    forward 
mounted  V8  or  line  6  engine,  probably  auto- 
matic transmission,  and   conventional  rear 
axle. 

It  Is  likely  to  have  such  Items  as  power 
steering,  power  brakes,  air  conditioning,  and 
a  dozen  other  refinements. 

But,  when  it  comes  to  designing  the  best 
possible  light  car,  with  a  clean  slate  to  start 
with,  it  seems  desirable,  rather  than  simply 
shrinking  the  dimensions  of  a  standard  car, 
to  take  a  new  approach. 

You  can  say  that  this  is  simply  for  the 
sake  of  novelty.  But  It  Isn't.  It  Is  chiefly  be- 
cause of  the  disposition  of  the  "payload", 
consisting  of  passengers  and  baggage. 

Conventional  cars  locate  the  payload  most- 
ly towards  the  rear  of  the  car,  with  a  tend- 
ency therefore  to  establish  an  almost  eqvial 
balance  of  weight  on  front  and  rear  wheels, 
when  loaded. 

Consider  for  example  a  4000-pound  car  with 
an  added  payload  of  800  pounds,  consisting 
of  4  passengers  and  200  pounds  of  baggage, 
of  which  perhaps  600  pounds  will  fall  on  the 
rear  wheels.  The  change  In  weight  distribu- 
tion between  the  light  and  loaded  condition 
will  not  be  serious  on  a  car  of  this  type, 
though  the  change  In  handling  and  ride  Is 
noticeable. 

If  the  weight  distribution  of  the  empty 
car  was  55  percent  on  the  front  wheels  and 
45  percent  on  the  rear,  the  distribution  when 
loaded  will  be  equal  front  and  rear.  There  is 
an  Impression  that  American  cars  are  habit- 
ually running  In  a  "nose-heavy"  condition, 
and  even  that  this  Is  essential  for  handling 
stability.  Actually  some  makes,  with  the 
heavier  engines,  are  nose-heavy  even  with  a 
normal  passenger  load,  while  others  are 
loaded  equally  front  and  rear.  The  nose- 
heavy  cars  frequently  call  for  higher  Inflation 
in  the  front  tires  than  In  the  rear,  to  avoid 
excessive  understeer. 

The  weight  balance  of  the  station  wagon  Is 
radically  different.  In  these  the  body  is 
heavier  on  the  rear  wheels  and  carries  more 
payload,  so  that  the  weight  distribution  when 
loaded  will  frequently  be  40%  on  the  front 
wheels  and  60%  on  the  rear. 

Most  drivers  know  that  any  handling 
dlf&culties  in  this  condition  can  be  avoided 
simply  by  Increasing  the  Inflation  of  the 
rear  tires. 

On  a  compact  car  with  the  conventional 
forvtrard  engine,  weighing  only  say  2400 
pounds  empty,  the  addition  of  800-pound 
load  can  change  the  weight  distribution  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other.  The  typical  car  of 
this  type  win  have  65%  on  the  front  wheels 
when  empty,  and  may  have  nearly  66%  on 
the  rear  wheels  loaded.  When  loaded  the 
weight  on  the  rear  springs  will  Increase  by  as 
much  as  66  percent,  so  that  If  these  springs 
are  to  have  as  much  as  6"  deflection  under 
full  load,  they  will  have  only  3"  deflection 
when  light. 

With  only  3"  deflection  one  cannot  expect 
anything  but  a  poor  ride,  and,  when  the 
brakes  are  applied  with  the  car  lightly  loaded, 
the  rear  springs  are  unloaded  still  further  bj 
the  weight  transfer  due  to  braking,  and  may 
momentarily  be  almost  completely  unloaded 
Consequently  the  braktag  of  such  a  car 
when  lightly  loaded  may  become  fairly  dan- 
gerous, especially  on  rough  roads. 

One  has  to  consider  how  to  make  the 
lighter  car  comfortable  to  ride  and  steer,  and 
safe  to  stop,  at  all  loads,  since  It  will  cer- 
tainly be  used  under  all  conditions  from 
driver  only,  to  all  the  load  it  will  carry.  We 
don't  want  It  to  ride  with  its  taU  high  when 
light,  or  to  sa?  down  at  the  rear  when  loaded. 
The  evident  solution  is  to  distribute  the 
weight  of  the  empty  car  In  the  same  pro- 
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portion  as  the  average  distribution  of  the 
payload.  Then  there  will  be  no  appreciable 
change  In  the  balance  of  the  car  at  any  load. 

A  convenient  average  distribution  of  the 
payload  Is  40%  front,  and  60%  rear,  so  it 
appears  that  the  empty  car  should  have  the 
same  distribution. 

By  building  an  alrcooled  engine  of  light 
construction  just  back  of  the  rear  wheels, 
with  an  Integral  aluminum  transmission 
ahead  of  It,  it  is  possible  to  concentrate  all 
the  driving  mechanism  In  the  rear  of  the 
car,  and  still  (even  with  a  llght-welght  Inte- 
gral body)  come  out  with  a  40/60  weight 
distribution,  on  the  empty  car. 
Handling 

The  next  question  Is — can  a  car  with  40/60 
weight  distribution  be  designed  to  handle 
properly?  Considering  the  existing  balance 
of  our  station  wagons  when  loaded,  and  of 
all  commercial  vehicles,  there  should  be  no 
doubts  about  this. 

When  the  tires  and  the  suspensions  at  each 
end  of  the  vehicle  are  correctly  adapted  to 
their  loads,  the  "forty  sixty"  will  handle 
perfectly.  And  Its  great  advantage  Is  that  It 
will  handle  In  the  same  way  at  all  loads. 

To  compare  a  car  with  an  arrow  is  a  com- 
plete fallacy.  All  that  an  arrow  can  do  is  fly 
straight  In  still  air.  The  nearest  comparison 
m  an  automobile  is  one  In  which  the  steering 
has  been  disconnected,  so  that  only  the  rear 
wheels  have  any  sense  of  direction. 

A  car  must  steer,  and  it  does  this  by 
adjusting  the  direction  of  the  front  wheels, 
using  the  rear  wheels  as  a  point  of  reference 
or  fulcrum. 

There  are  two  requirements  for  stable 
handling,  and  it's  difficult  to  say  which  is 
the  more  Important.  One  is  that  the  rear 
tires  must  not  be  overloaded.  If  they  are  the 
car  win  wander  whatever  Its  other  condi- 
tion may  be.  The  other  is  that  the  sense  of 
direction  of  the  rear  wheels  should  be  slightly 
better  than  the  fronts.  This  gives  the  desired 
margin  of  "understeer." 

A  truck  gets  this  result  by  fitting  dual 
rear  wheels.  But  a  passenger  car  can  get  the 
same  result  without  dual  tires  by  simply 
using  rear  tires  which  have  adequate  cor- 
nering power  for  the  load  they  carry.  The 
contribution  of  the  tire  makers  to  this  result 
Is  of  first  importance.  Modern  low  profile, 
long  cord  tires,  using  Tyrex  cord,  and 
mounted  on  wide  rims,  have  cornering  power 
much  more  nearly  proportional  to  load  than 
anything  which  was  available  a  few  years 
ago.  Thus  there  Is  now  no  need  to  use  clumsy 
oversize  tires  on  a  rear  engine  car,  or  to  use 
different  tire  sections  front  and  rear. 

All  that  Is  needed  Is  to  use  normal  inflation 
in  rear  tires  of  modem  type  and  adequate 
size,  and  then  to  reduce  the  Inflation  of  the 
fronts  until,  with  the  assistance  of  independ- 
ent suspension  In  front  and  a  swing  axle  at 
the  rear,  we  have  produced  the  desired  mar- 
gin of  understeer. 

Then  we  have  got  about  the  only  design  of 
light  car  which  maintains  its  weight  balance, 
and  therefore,  its  riding,  handling  and  brak- 
ing characteristics  at  all  loads. 

We  also  have  a  number  of  other  features — 

1.  We  have  a  much  improved  body,  ex- 
cellently adapted  for  Integral  construction, 
since  It  Is  not  weakened  structurally  by  a 
central  tunnel,  or  by  being  split  In  front  to 
mount  an  engine.  It  can  combine  a  low  roof 
with  ample  head  room,  easy  entrance  and 
exit,  adequate  seat  height,  and  a  flat  floor. 
The  body  has  none  of  the  road  noise,  engine 
noise,  and  shake  in  the  front  compartment  so 
often  associated  with  Integral  construction, 
in  a  light  car. 

(1)  There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  One  Is 
the  much  better  front  structure  due  to  the 
absence  of  the  engine.  The  other  Is  the  use 
or  largo  front  tires  with  low  inflation. 

(2)  Because  of  the  lightly  loaded  front 
tires,  the  steering  Is  light  and  precise,  with 
effortless  parking. 
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(3)  A  new  type  of  power  plant  can  be 
used,  which  would  be  too  wide  to  flt  between 
the  front  wheels,  but  which  Is  Ideal  for  rear 
moiuitlng. 

This  is  an  extremely  light  air-cooled  alu- 
minum "flat-six",  about  half  the  weight  of 
the  existing  Vee  eights.  It  Is  In  perfect  bal- 
ance, and  forms  one  compact  unit  with  the 
transmission  and  drive  gears.  High  gear  drive 
Is  ■"direct." 

(4)  Besides  the  saving  in  weight  there  are 
no  water  connections,  water  pump,  radiator, 
no  antl-freeze,  and  no  boiling.  Two  minutes 
after  starting  the  engine  Is  up  to  tempera- 
ture, the  choke  is  off,  and  a  great  deal  of 
the  fuel  normally  used  to  heat  up  the  cast 
Iron  of  the  engine,  the  cooling  water,  and 
the  radiator  is  saved. 

(5)  Another  saving  is  that  the  engine  Is 
cooled  by  fan  only,  not  by  the  motion  of 
the  vehicle.  Consequently  the  power  usually 
consumed  in  the  form  of  added  head  resist- 
ance needed  to  force  air  through  the  "cave 
of  the  winds"  under  the  hood.  Is  all  saved. 
The  fan  Intake  is  throttled  by  thermostat 
so  that  the  power  it  consumes  is  only  that 
needed  for  cooling. 

(6)  All  parts  of  the  power  plant  which 
require  service  attention  are  completely  visi- 
ble and  accessible. 

(7)  The  conventionally  designed  light  car 
when  carrying  the  driver  only.  Is  so  close 
to  unloading  the  rear  end  when  braking  on 
a  dry  road  that  little  useful  braking  can  be 
done  with  the  rear  wheels. 

On  the  rear  engine  car  front  and  rear 
brakes  both  do  an  equal  amount  of  work, 
giving  maximum  life  of  the  brakes  and 
greatly  improved  stopping  power. 

The  rear  engine  car  remains  almost  level 
when  braking,  and  there  Is  no  overloading 
of  the  front  tires  when  brakes  are  applied 
hard. 

(8)  It  is  well  known  that  traction  In  win- 
ter conditions  or  on  soft  roads  is  excep- 
tionally good  on  a  rear  engine  car.  This  Is 
not  simply  because  of  the  adequately  loaded 
rear  tires,  but  even  more  because  the  lightly 
loaded  front  tires  pave  the  way  for  the  rears. 
The  practice  of  having  the  more  lightly  load- 
ed wheels  In  front  actually  goes  back  to  the 
days  of  horse-drawn  carriages. 

As  compared  with  a  55/45  weight  distribu- 
tion the  40/60  actually  gives  an  Increase  of 
33%  In  the  maximum  acceleration  without 
slipping  the  rear  wheels  on  any  paved  road, 
wet  or  dry. 

(9)  The  gas  tank  Is  protected  behind  the 
front  suspension  structiure  and  housed  with- 
in the  structtu^  of  the  vehicle.  It  is  com- 
pletely removed  from  the  exhaust  system, 
and  Immune  from  either  front  or  rear  col- 
lision damage. 

Equally  Important,  the  entire  fuel  system 
Is  on  the  cool  side  of  the  engine.  So  that 
fuel  loss  by  evaporation,  which  occurs  on 
conventional  cars  In  hot  weather,  is  largely 
avoided,  and  vapor  lock  is  unknown. 

(10)  Within  the  car  a  high  degree  of  si- 
lence and  coolness  is  secured  by  the  absence 
of  drive  line  and  exhaust  under  the  floor. 
For  winter  driving  an  air-flow  heater  Is  used, 
which  gives  Instantaneous  heat. 

(11)  There  seems  to  be  a  belief  that  rear 
engine  cars  become  unmanageable  in  a 
crosswind.  In  some  of  the  known  cases  this 
is  true.  But  it  doesn't  need  to  be.  It  comes 
about  through  going  at  the  job  the  wrong 
way. 

■The  cars  In  question  appear  to  have  start- 
ed off  wrong  by  overloading  the  rear  tires. 
Then,  when  the  vehicle  has  proved  unstable, 
the  designers  have  tried  to  restore  "feel"  to 
the  steering  wheel  by  using  excessive  caster 
angles,  or  even  by  putting  centering  springs 
on  the  steering. 

Summary 

Thanks  to  improved  tires  and  improved 
supplies  of  aluminum.  It  Is  now  possible  to 
build  a  compact  rear  engine  car  with  Amer- 
ican standards  of  comfort  and  performance. 


This  is  the  only  design  of  light  car  which 
maintains  the  weight  balance,  and  there- 
fore the  required  riding,  handling  and  brak- 
ing characteristics,  at  all  loads.  The  weight 
distribution  Is  40%  front  and  60%  rear. 

Success  of  this  weight  distribution  de- 
pends on  adequate  rear  tires.  The  mflatlon 
of  the  front  tires  Is  then  reduced  till  the 
handling  of  the  car  Is  correct.  No  excessive 
caster,  centering  springs,  or  other  devices 
are  used. 

The  results  are — 

An  excellent  body  with  lots  of  room,  and 
a  flat  floor.  The  body  is  quiet  and  cool,  with- 
out front  end  shake. 

The  fuel  tank  is  protected,  and  the  fuel 
line  is  cool. 

The  steering  Is  light. 

Braking  is  exceptionally  good  whether 
light  or  loaded. 

The  engine  Is  accessible.  It  maintains  its 
temperature  at  all  times,  and  there  is  no 
warming-up  period. 

Traction  in  snow  is  immensely  Improved. 

There's  no  question  that  the  car  Is  an  out- 
standing success. 

M.  OlXET. 

(Copies  of  the  attached  sent  to :  H.  P.  Barr, 
E.  J.  Prcmo,  R.  Schilling,  M.  S.  Rosenberger, 
J.  L.  Cutter  (3),  K.  H.  Hansen,  W.  R.  Mack- 
enzie, A.  F.  Baske.) 

ExHisrr  12 
CoRVAiR  Steering 

(By  Maurice  OUey,  written:  April,  1961,  pub- 
lication date:  December  1961 — GM  re- 
stricted— for  Corporation  use  only) 

PREFACE 

Although  the  attached  notes  look  a  little 
technical,  I  have  done  my  best  to  suppress 
all  calculations  and  tables  of  flgures. 

The  aim  is  to  show : 

(1)  The  fault  with  our  swing  axles  today 
Is  that,  because  of  their  wide  spring  base  and 
high  roll  center,  we  are  carrying  too  much 
lateral  weight  transfer  on  the  rear  tires. 

(2)  When  this  weight  transfer  Is  made 
similar  to  that  of  a  conventional  car  with  a 
rigid  rear  axle,  the  swing  axle  performs  Just 
like  a  rigid  axle  (except  that  It  should  ride 
better) . 

It  appears  that  further  studies  on  the  same 
lines  are  needed  for  Greenbrier,  Corvair, 
Tempest,  etc. 

Maurice  Oixet. 

CoRVAiR  Steering 

Means  have  been  found  to  predict  steady- 
state  skid  pad  curves  with  reasonable  ac- 
curacy. These  have  been  applied  to  independ- 
ent front  suspension,  rear  axles  and  swing 
axles.  The  results  are  based  on  an  approxi- 
mate mathematical  representation  of  tire 
characteristics.  They  have  now  been  applied 
to  the  Corvalr. 
Tire  tests 

To  begin  with.  Fig.  1  and  Pig.  2  represent 
flat-bed  test  curves  for  front  and  rear  Corvalr 
tires,  supplied  by  GM  Research.  These  In- 
dicate a  friction  coefficient  for  the  tire  rub- 
ber of  1.25. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  Is  too 
high  for  actual  skid  pad  testing  where  the 
wheel  and  tire  are  less  rigidly  controlled. 

Another  doubtful  point  in  the  test  is  that 
the  rise  of  cornering  force  at  light  loads  with 
Increased  slip  angle  Is  shown  as  more  rapid 
on  the  underinflated  front  tires  than  on  the 
overlnflated  rears.  Individual  tire  variations 
may  account  for  this. 

To  obtain  "synthetic"  tire  characteristic 
curves  approximating  to  the  tests,  after  try- 
ing various  alternatives,  I  have  adopted  a 
friction  coefficient  of  1.0,  and  a  linear  de- 
crease of  cornering  coefficient  i.e.  side  force/ 
vert,  load  as  indicated  on  Figs.  1  and  2. 

On  the  rear  tires  I  get  an  accurate  match 
vvith  the  test  at  4  degrees  slip  angle.  On  the 
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fronts  the  match  is  not  so  good 
normal  load  of  600  lb. 

It  Is  thought  that  the  calculatec 
acterlstlcs  In  Figs.  1  and  2,  while 
not  be  strictly  accurate,  are  a 
representation  of  what  actually 
pad  testing  to  give  a  fair  prediction 
dllng.  My  assumption  of  a  parab<ilic 
side   force   with   slip   angle   probi  bly 
understatement  at  light  loads  and 
angles.   But,   since   It   Is   relatively 
calculate  and  gives  realistic  skid 
It  is  considered  good  enough  for 
studies. 


tire  char- 

they  may 

enough 
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(EDrroR's  Note. — Figures  1  arid  2,  not 
printed  here,  are  available  In  sub^mmlttee 
files.) 

CORVAIR   (Standard   1961  Spru  ama) 
The  assumed  conditions  are: 
W/=1200  lb 
Wr  =  1800  lb 
Wi  =  3000  lb 

Wheel  track  7^=54  in.  (4.5  ft) 
r,  =  55  in.  (4.583  ft) 
Length  =  108  in.  (9  ft) 
Ride  rates  Kr  =S8  lb/In. 
ifr  =  122  lb/in.  (PO  test) 
Effective  deflection  <l/  =  6.82  In.  (.fc68  ft) 
dr=7.38  in.  (0.615  ft)  (Note:  rear|deflectlon 
6V2  %  greater  than  front) 


Roll  rate  Rf= 


88X(54)' 
1376 


186.8  lb  ft.'deg  (106a  1  lb  ft;rad) 


R,- 


_122X(55)5 
1375 


- 268.2  lb ft/deg  (with  tires)  (18  70 lb  f t/rad) 


JJ  f  +  iif =26060  lb  ft/rad 

Height  of  C.  O.   (loaded)  =21  in.l  (1.75  ft) 

Rear  roll  center  ht  (/ir)  =27.5/2  1.6X11.6= 

14.181n.=1.18ft 

Rolling  moment  Q=WrH+Wr 
(H-ftr)  =1200X1.75+1800X0.5743126  lb  ft 
ft 

Roll  angle  (P)  when  lateral  acceleration  (X)  =1, 


'''  mh^Q^i^^''*'^  ""  ^• 


8<l 


(This  Is  only  about  68%  of  normal  roll  angl  .  The  car  is 

still  in  roll.) 

Weight  transfers  (X=l) 

Front.  r,=^='»2J3^=324  lb 
If  4.5 

_/?,P+H',A^_15370X0.13634-1800X  .18 


Rear.  T,= 


T/-)-r,= 1246  lb 


4.KS3 


<f 
a  igle 


Roll  couple  distribution,  26%  F.  74%  R. 

Note  that.  In  spite  of  the  over^  soft  rear 
springing,  the  rear  weight  transfer  Is  still 
2.85  times  as  great  as  the  front. 

Ackerman  angle  on  skid  padj=9/108  = 
0.0833  rad  =  4.775'. 

The  steering  characteristics  are 
by  assuming  the  tire  side  forces 
and  2,  and  by  first  finding  the  slip 
steering  angles  with  a  solid  axle  is 
having  the  same  spring  base  and 
height  as  the  swing  axle. 

From  this  preliminary  calculation  the  side 
forces  on  the  outer  and  inner  rear  tires  can 
be  figured.  And,  with  these  the  urt  of  the 
rear  end  and  the  steering  charact^^tics  of 
the  swing  axle  oan  be  calctilated. 

The  preliminary  solution  for  a  4oIld  axle 
gives  the  following: 


Lateral  .\ce. 


X=0.20        0.40        0.50        0.6 


Fr.sUp  angle  ar=1.2J° 
R.shpanfrle  o,  =  l.^'yi° 
Stg.  angle        4=4.74° 


2. 70"  3.  63°  4. ; 
3. 075°  4. 56°  7. 
4. 4(1°      3. 845°     2. 


These  are  plotted  in  Fig.  3.  Th.  i  lack  of 
curvature  In  the  ar  line,  and  th«  upward 
curvature  of  the  ar  line  are  an  lidlcatlon 
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that  the  rear  end  is  carrying  too  much  roll 
couple,  and  that,  even  with  a  solid  axle,  there 
would  be  pronounced  oversteer. 

The  next  question  is  how  much  worse  this 
Is  made  by  the  swing  axle. 

To  find  this,  we  figure  the  side  forces  on 
outer  and  inner  tires.  These  are  in  Pig.  4. 

From  tills  we  can  figure  the  vertical  lift 
of  the  rear  end  of  the  car.  This  is  shown  in 
Pig.  4. 

(EorroR's  Note.— Figures  3,  4,  and  6  are 
available  in  subcommittee  flies.] 

SWINO  Axuc 

iJr= roll  rate 

RoU  center  height=27.5/22.5X  11.6= 14.18 
in.  (  =  1.18  ft) 

The  axle  is  credited  with  the  raised  roll 
center  O,  but  Is  thenceforth  treated  as  a 
single  Joint  swing  axle. 

Vi  and  y«  are  outer  and  inner  side  forces. 

These  are  "externtil,"  that  Is  they  don't 
include  side  force  necessary  to  balance  cam- 
ber thrust. 

Assvmiing  that  Br  contains  the  tire  deflec- 
tion, camber  angles  y  remain  equal  on  either 
side  of  the  car. 

Then,  since  the  spring  base  remains  hori- 
zontal, the  roll  angle  0  remains  the  same  as 
In  the  case  above  of  the  solid  axle.  The  thing 
that  changes  Is  the  lift  &h,  which  occurs  due 
to  the  side  forces  Vi  and  Yi. 

It  app>ears  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
tires  act  like  sections  through  the  middle  of 
a  sphere,  i.e.  variations  in  track  and  wheel 
radius  can  be  ignored. 

Ttien. 


hr+Ah 


Luting  force  =  (yi-i',)  (^^-y)  =  (y,-K,)  _^ 

(Y,-Y,)   (hr+M,) 


Hence  lift  AA  =  '"    '''  ^••;^""'  or  M  = 
—  X- 

(Yi-Y,)  ft, 

fx?-(y.-y,) 

Using  the  side  forces  and  calculated  lifts 
of  Fig.  4  and  refigurlng  for  the  increased 
weight  transfer  due  to  the  lift,  and  for  the 
camber  thrusts  on  the  outer  and  inner 
wheels  due  to  the  camber  change  In  the  rear 
wheels,  we  get  the  Increase  in  rear  slip  angle 
shown  In  the  curve  marked  "S-w,  Ax"  in  Pig. 
3,  and  the  corresponding  curves  for  side 
thrust  on  outer  and  limer  wheels  shown  in 
Fig.  4. 

It  can  be  seen  that  although,  under  this 
high  roll  couple,  the  swing  axle  acts  some- 
what worse  than  the  solid  axle,  the  change  Is 
not  great,  and  Fig.  4  shows  that  the  side 
forces  are  so  much  alike  that  there  is  no  need 
to  refigure  the  swing  axle,  using  the  revised 
values  of  y,  and  Y^. 

(These  predicted  test  results  appear  to  be  a 
bit  worse  than  the  latest  actual  test  results. 
Meaning  perhaps  that  the  actual  tire  char- 
acteristics are  better  than  my  assimied  char- 
acteristics on  Pigs.  1  and  2.) 

It  has  been  found  In  earlier  studies  that 
the  departure  between  swing  axle  character- 
istics and  those  of  the  solid  axle  decreases 
rapidly  as  the  roll  couple  carried  on  the  rear 
end  is  decreased. 

So,  to  simplify  the  figuring,  it  seems  ade- 
quate to  study  how  a  solid  axle  would  be- 
have under  reduced  roll  couple. 

This  Is  done  in  two  stages  and  is  shown  in 
Pig.  5. 

(1)  Rear  Roll  Rate  Is  decreased  and  Front 
increased  until  the  lateral  weight  transfer 
Is  only  50%  greater  In  the  rear  than  the 
front  I.e.,  F.  40%,  R.  60%.  At  the  same 
time  the  roll  stiffness  Is  slightly  decreased  to 
Increase  the  roll  angle  from  3.9*  to  4.3'  at  a 
lateral  acceleration  of  0.5g. 

This  restilts  in  a  completely  neutral  steer- 
ing,  the   front   and   rear  slip   angle   curves 
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being  practically  identical,  as  shown  in  Pie 
5.  "■ 

(2)  In  this  case  the  total  roll  stiffness  is 
still  further  decreased  to  permit  the  vehicle 
to  roll  to  a  conventional  roll  angle  of  6.73' 
(0.10  radian)  at  0.5g  lateral  acceleration. 
This  is  suggested  to  slow  down  the  roll  fre- 
quency to  match  up  more  closely  with  the 
pitch  and  bounce  frequencies  for  the  sake 
of  ride.  It  would  be  desirable  at  the  same 
time  to  stiffen  the  rear  ride  rate  so  as  to 
"flatten"  the  ride. 

The  roll  rate  at  the  rear  is  now  decreased 
to  an  almost  nominal  figure  of  73  lb  ft/deg 
such  as  might  l>e  obtained  from  a  substan- 
tial rubber  pivot  Joint  on  a  transverse  leaf 
spring  together  with  the  rubber  Joints  on  the 
wheel  arms. 

The  aim  is  to  obtain  equal  lateral  weight 
transfers  front  and  rear,  i.e.  50/50  F.  &  R. 
And  the  result,  as  shown  in  Pig.  5,  is  a  sub- 
stantial understeer. 

The  comparative  roll  rates  (with  tires) 
are: 

|ln  pounds  feet/degrees 


Present 
Corvair 

Case  (1) 

Case  (2) 

Front  roll  rate 

Rear  roll  rate..    . 

186.5 
268 

264 
155 

254 
73 

The  above  two  examples  are  worked  out 
for  solid  rear  axles.  It  is  shown  that  In 
the  present  Corvair  the  swing  axle,  due  to 
lift,  handles  rather  worse  than  a  solid  axle, 
but  other  studies  have  shown  that  this  effect 
of  the  swing  axle  decreases  rapidly  as  the 
roll  couple  carried  by  the  swing  axle  Is  de- 
creased. 

In  fact  a  swing  axle  which  carries  the  pro- 
portion of  the  roll  couple  normally  carried 
by  a  rigid  axle  will  perform  almost  exactly 
like  a  rigid  axle,  as  regards  steering,  and  will 
ride  better  because   it  does  not  tranp. 

TRACTION 

The  angles  plotted  in  Figs.  3  and  6  do  not 
include  traction  effects.  Studies  in  "Steering 
Notes"  have  shown  the  oversteering  effects 
of  rear  traction,  appearing  chiefly  at  lateral 
accelerations  above  .5g.  The  traction  effect 
could  be  expected  to  make  the  sudden  over- 
steer  of  Fig.  3  considerably  worse.  But  here, 
as  In  the  case  of  swing  axle  lift,  the  deteriora- 
tion due  to  traction  \a  extremely  sensitive  to 
the  roll  couple  carried  by  the  rear  end, 
so  that.  In  case  (2)  of  Fig.  5,  it  will  virtually 
disappear. 

TIRES 

The  other  thing  that  appears  from  these 
studies  is  the  extreme  importance  of  the 
tire  characteristics.  The  Increased  corner- 
ing power  of  the  rear  tires  virtually  "saves 
the  life"  of  the  Corvair. 

Note:  As  an  addition  to  Figs.  4  and  6,  I 
have  added  the  flgured  lift,  side  forces, 
and  steering  characteristics  for  case  (2) 
above.  These  confirm  that  with  the  re- 
duced weight  transfer  on  the  rear  the  Oft 
is  reduced,  and  the  steering  is  almost  the 
same  for  a  swing  axle  as  for  a  rigid  axle. 

Exhibit  13 

Ride   Rate   and   Roll   Rate   Test:  Cab  No. 

0104,  Chevrolet 

General  Motors  Proving  Ground,  Milford, 
Michigan. 

Date.  March  17,  1959. 

Report  No.  Pa-10841. 

Test  Run  For  Chevrolet  Motor  Division, 
W.  O.  No.  806-3. 

Confidential:  Prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
Chevrolet  Motor  Division  only. 

Requested  By  P.  J.  King. 

Report  Sent  To  P.  J.  King. 

Report  Prepared  By  P.  Garthe,  P.  Oxford, 
Engineering  Test  Department. 
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DISCUSSION 

This  test  was  performed  \islng  the  pro- 
cedure outlined  in  Report  No.  Pa-2672-10 
with  the  following  exceptions: 

(1)  The  rear  doors  were  removed  to  per- 
mit attachment  of  the  loading  equipment 
near  the  vehicle  center  of  gravity. 

(2)  "Weaver"  plates  were  placed  under  the 
rear  wheels  to  accommodate  the  tread  change 


during  the  test.  Since  the  travel  of  these 
plates  is  limited  to  approximately  three 
Inches,  portions  of  the  ride  rate  curve  on 
both  sides  of  the  design  range  have  a  differ- 
ent rate  caused  by  the  restricted  tread  as 
the  "Weaver"  plates  reached  the  end  of  their 
travel.  The  spring  rate  published  is  that 
obtained  through  the  free  tread  travel  por- 
tion only.  This  free  travel  portion  of  the 


curve  lies  below  the  full  design  load  but  It  is 
assumed  that  the  spring  rate  would  be  essen- 
tially constant  through  the  design  range  if 
free  tread  travel  could  be  provided. 

(EnrroR's  note. — The  graphs  that  were 
made  a  part  of  this  exhibit  are  not  repro- 
duced here.  However,  they  are  available  in 
subcommittee  flies.) 


GENERAL  MOTORS  PROVING  GROUND-RIDE  RATE  AND  ROLL  RATE-DESCRIPTION  AND  TABULATION  OF  RESULTS 

IReport  No.  P6-10841— Car  No.  0104) 

Car  Chevrolet;  year.  19-;  body  type,  4-door  sedan;  transmission,  manual  3-speed;  tires,  Firestone;  size,  6.50-13;  pressure-front,  17;  rear,  29;  test  weight  (lb.)  car,  2,376  plus  load,  600  equals 
2,976;' wheelbase  (in.),  106;  passenger  distribution,  2  front,  2  rear  ^ /•   v  c,  ,  o..,  en 

Suspension:  Front— Type  springs,  roll  stabilizer,  diameter  Cm.),  0.5;  track  bar,  tread  (m.),  54.3.  Rear,  54.3. 

TEST  RESULTS 


Ride  rate 


Roll  rate 


Car  weight 
(lb) 


Test  weight 
Ob) 


Ride  rate 
(lb/in) 


Test  weight 
(lb) 


Roll  rate  (Ib-ftydeg) 


Left  front JIJ  jjg 

Right  front *"  ^^ 

Total  front 

l•ftrM^ 

Right  rear 

Total  rear 

Total  car 

Percent  front 

Odometer 

Date - 

1  Front  stabilization,  conn.  '  Front  sUbilization.  disc 

Request  to  General  Motors  Proving  Ground  Signed :  N.  E.  Farley. 

FOB  Pebtobmance  OP  TEST  Posltlon :  Director. 

Car  No.  0104.  Division:  Chevrolet. 

PG  Job  No.  20-616.  Exhibit  14 

Report  No.  PG  10841.  r.x,™=«,wH. 

Report  completion  date  3-17-69.  mS ITipsS 

Report  author  Garthe  &  Oxford.  ^<^^''"'  ^°-  •'»5'- 

Date  3-13-59.  To:  0.  M.  Bubly,  Engineering  Center, 

Request  by  Mr.  P.  J.  King  of  Chevrolet  From:  W.  L.  McCuUum,  Proving  Ground. 

Division  Subject:  StabUizer  Bar  H-25  Cara. 

Division:  Test  No. T.  R.  No. CO.  M.  M.  Roensch,  M.  S.  Roaenberger,  K. 

W.O.  806-3,  Project  No. .  Hansen,  0.  H.  Pehlberg,  R.  C.  Emig,  N.  E. 

Requested  of  Proving  Ground:  Engineering  Parley,  P.  J.  King. 

^*^*"  ^  «        .        #  _. ►  ♦«  t>   T  tr\r,„  On  car  0104  measvirements  of  ride  and  roU 

send  9  copies  of  report  to  R  J.  ^;  ^te  were  taken,  and  ride  evaluations  con- 

Is    prellmmary    <^py    of    data    essentia^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  stabilizer  bar 

(Ext. 341).                            J  4.    o  ifl  Ko  and  168  Ib./ln.  front  rate).  This  car  with 

Desired  test  «'"^Pl«"°S^^f  ^f;^^®-  latest  engine  mounts  is  a  very  good  handling 

Name  of  test  Ride  and  Roll  Rate.  ^                ^thout  the  stabUlzer  bar. 

Testobjectives:  Plea^  measure  Ride  Ra^  Without  the  bar  there  was  a  slight  loss  In 

and  Roll  Rate  with  and  without  the  stabilizer  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  stabUity  and  an  improvement 

^^-  in  cornering.  There  was  no  noticeable  In- 

CAB  DATA  (essential— FILL  IN  ALL  PEBTDfENT  ^^.^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^j^g  ,,ar  was  removed  and 

BLANKS)  ^jjg  j,jjjg  balance  is  improved. 

Car:  Make ,  Model  19xx,  Year .  .^he  measured  ride  and  roU  rates  are  tabu- 

^°-~     ~\    .  ^        ^  ,    ,         lated  below: 

Body  style  4  door,  transmission . 

Speedometer  gear  ratio ,  Axle  ratio — 

N/V Ride  rate 

Engine- .    '                 -  Wheel  load             (Ib./in.) 

Bore  ,  Stroke  ,  Displacement     — " 

,  Firing  order .  Left  front 598  84 

Odometer  at  which  carbon  was  last  re-      Right  front MO  y 

moved   ,    nominal    compression    ratio     ^?**[*J^j- 900  i65 

Type  of  fuel ,  Engine  oil . 

Tires:  Make ,  Size ,  Cold  pres-  t^o"  'ate 

sure:  Front  14,  Rear  26;  Tread  width:  Front                                                     ,yj,^  i,,^       Without  bar 
,  Rear . 

Test  weight:  Curb hLoad  = 

Pounds.  F'ont Z«  '^^ 

(Note— Cars  for  time-distance  tests  to  be  «e" _ 

delivered  at  least  650  lb.  below  specified  test  -tjiji 611  546 

weight).  .Q  ,  ,.  c 

Other  data  required:    Rim  at  curb  plus  Percent  of  front 39.1 jkj 

necessary  added  weight  for  equipment. 

CC:    Engineering  Test,   P.   J.   King,  O.  L.  W.  L.  McCollum, 

CasweU,  R.  K.  Hirchert,  W.  L.  McCollum  Development  Engineer. 


84 
81 


598                  (')                    (») 
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1,188 

165 

1,194 
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172 
165 

898  . 
891  . 

1,468 

1,795 

337 

1,789 

372 

374 

2,376 
k.2 

2,983 

4,818 
3A6/59 

502 

32.9 

4,818 

3A6/59 

2,983 
40 

611 
39.1 

4,818 
3/16/59 

546 

31.5 

4,818 

3A6/59 
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(Rear  Suspension  Model  Test  Proposed  full 
swing  axle  and  others.  May  13,  1958.  139- 
64) 

Engineering  Staff, 
General  Motors  Corp., 
Detroit.  Mich..  May  13. 19S8. 
To:  William  C.  Mclntyre,  Suspension  Devel- 
opment. 

The  theoretic  analysis  of  a  proposed  full 
swing  independent  rear  suspension  indicated 
that  the  car  would  roll  In  a  severe  turn  in- 
stead of  sliding.  Therefore,  Suspension  De- 
velopment built  a  %  scale  model  of  this  rear 
suspension  to  determine  If  the  theoretic  re- 
actions of  the  suspension  geometry  were 
correct. 

The  proposed  full  swing  independent  rear 
suspension  was  built  as  a  yg  scale  model.  The 
swing  axle  pivots  were  at  the  same  height  as 
the  centerllne  of  wheels.  A  lateral  force  to 
slmxUate  centrifugal  force  was  applied  at 
the  center  of  gravity  (C.G.)  height  through 
a  spring  scale.  The  wheels  were  then  covered 
with  a  40  grit  emery  cloth  and  set  on  a  rub- 
ber slab  which  gave  a  coefficient  of  friction 
of  approximately  one.  The  force  was  applied 
at  ten-pound  increments  and  roll  angle  and 
lift  of  the  body  measured.  Graphs  were 
plotted  of  roll  angle  versus  the  "G"  loading 
and  lift  versus  "G"  loading.  Pictures  of  the 
model  suspensions  are  also  Included  in  the 
report. 

The  test  of  the  full  swing  Independent 
with  the  Inner  pivots  on  the  centerllne  of 
the  wheels  was  followed  by  the  testing  of  a 
four-link  solid  axle;  a  semi-swing  independ- 
ent with  iimer  pivots  two  Inches  above  the 
centerllne  of  wheels;  a  full  swmg  independ- 
ent with  the  pivots  four  inches  below  the 
centerllne  of  the  wheels;  a  full  swing  inde- 
pendent vfith  lateral  leaf  spring  and  roll  bar 
and  a  full  swing  Independent  with  intercon- 
nected flat  spring. 

Charles  W.  Latkeiixx. 
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The  Ejtect  or  Lateral  Acceleratio)  r 
Ancle  and  C.  G.  Height  With 
perimental  Rear  Suspensions 
(By  L.  J.  Kehoe) 

REAR    SUSPENSION    BEHAVIO^ 

Summary 

A  series  of  tests  were  made  to  determine 
the  effect  of  lateral  acceleration  on  i  our  types 
of  rear  suspensions. 

Results 


1.  Conventional  Four  Link 
(o)   Height  of  C.  Q.  remains 
(b)   Roll  angle  is  directly  pi., 

lateral  loading  from  .1  g  to  1.05 
point  the  car  slides. 

2.  Seml-Swlng  Arm  Independent 
Inner   Pivots   2"    Above    the 
Wheels  (Figure  2). 

(o)   Height  of  C.  a.  remains 

about  .5  g  lateral  loading.  It  then 
until  car  slides  at  .90-.95  g. 

(b)  Roll  angle  Is  negligible  tin  til 
g  acceleration  loading  is  reached. 
Increases  rapidly  until  at  .90-  95  g 
slide. 

3.  Full  Swing  Independent  with 
4"  Below  Center-line  of  Wheels  (_ 

ta)  Height  of  C.  G.  does  not  vary 
slight  fall  being  followed  by  a  si 

(b)   The  roll  angle  vs.  lateral  a_ 
curve  Is  practically  a  duplicate  of 
talned  with  the  four-link  axle,  ess 
straight  line  to  1.0  g  acceleration, 
wheels  slide. 

4.  Full  Swing  Independent  with 

on  Center-line  of  Wheels  (Figure  4) 

(a)  Height  of  the  C.  G.  does  no. 
until   about  .7  g.  It  then  Increase 
until  at  10  g  the  cnr  overturns. 

(b)  There  Is  no  body  roll  until  _ 
lateral  acceleration.  By  1.0  g,  rolls 
proached  6*  and  the  car  overturns 

Method  of  test 
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For   some   years   past,    the   Structure 
Suspension  Development  Group  of 
Motors  Engineering  Staff  has  been  dl 
the  roll  steer  and  ride  steer  geometr ' 
posed    suspensions    through    the    ui 
scale  models.   (Figure  5).  To  avoid 
tlon,  the  opposite  end  of  the  mode 
ported  on  a  knife  edge.  For  prellmin 
les.    the    scale    model    has    almost 
graphical  analysis,  due  to  the  ease  _ 
racy  obtained  with  the  scale  model 

When   It  was  decided   to   Invesi 
dynamic  characteristics  of  certain 
pensions  under  lateral  acceleration 
analysis  was  rejected  since  observation 
shown  that,  for  example,  the  helglip 
cars  C.G.  Is  a  variable,  as  is  roll. 

Figure  No.  8  Is  a  view  of  the  e 
and   methods   used  to  obtain   the 

which  curves  1.  2.  3  and  4  are 

be  noticed  that  the  front  wheels  are 
plete.  This  permits  observation  from 
since  the  wheels  do  not  rotate. 

At  the  start  of  the  program  It  w 
that: 

1.  Total  weight  on  the  wheels  is 
Iba. 

2.  Lateral  load  Is  applied  at  an 
CO.   height,   rather  than  the   CO 
model. 

3.  Load  is  applied  by  pulling  a 
which  is  attached  to  a  fine  wire,  which 
turn  attached  to  the  chassis  model. 
No.  7  shows  this  attachment  clearly 
that  vertical  components  du?  to 
will  be  minimized.  It  is  recomm 
the  wire  will  be  at  least  20  ft.  long. 

4.  Measurements  are  to  be  taken  vttille 
tests  progress  and  tests  should  be 
several  times  until  a  consistent 
ues  are  obtained.  In  this  connectli)n 
recommended  that  all  tests  be  condi 
the  same  personnel   to  avoid  varia 
technique. 

5.  From  previous  work  it  has 
llshed  that  wooden  wheels  to  w 
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change 
rapidly 


decided 

;o  be  25 

I  rbltrary 
of  the 


estab- 
coarse 


emery  cloth  has  been  stapled,  bearing  on  a 
one  Inch  thick  pad  of  70  durometer  rubber 
will  permit  lateral  loading  of  1.0-1.05  g  be- 
fore sliding.  This  is  comparable  with  new 
tires  on  a  reasonably  good  concrete  pave- 
ment. 

6.  For  photographic  purposes,  a  rod  tipped 
with  white  paint  Is  placed  as  a  reference 
mark  near  the  C.G.  load  application  point. 

The  attached  pictures  were  not  made  dur- 
ing the  tests.  They  have  been  photographed 
with  the  charts  as  a  visual  aid  to  Interpre- 
tation of  the  curves.  In  each  one  the  arrow 
on  the  chart  Indicates  the  load  applied. 

(Editor's  note. — The  graphs  that  were 
made  a  part  of  this  exhibit  are  not  printed 
here  but  are  available  in  subcommittee  flies.) 

Exhibit   16 

Chevrolet. 
June  21,  1963. 
To:  Mr.  E.  J.  Premo,  1-328  Engineering  Cen- 
ter. 
From:  Mr.  P.  J.  Wlnchell,  L-lOS  Engineering 

Center. 
Subject:  1965  Corvair  Rear  Suspension. 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  we  wUl 
assist  Mr.  King  with  his  problems  associated 
with  the  handling  of  the  1965  pretest  Cor- 
valrs. 

Since  there  appears  to  be  some  contro- 
versy at  the  present  time  over  the  relative 
merits  of  the  1964  and  1965  rear  suspensions, 
I  would  like  to  reiterate  the  following  points. 

1.  Assuming  no  extraordinary  deflection 
steer  or  roll  steer  characteristics,  the  primary 
factor  in  cornering  stability  of  this  or  any 
car  of  reasonable  proportions  is  the  relative 
rate  of  weight  transfer  from  Inside  wheel  to 
outside  wheel  In  the  front  and  rear  suspen- 
sions. This  Is  customarily  referred  to  as  roll 
couple  distribution.  The  benefits  of  Improved 
roll  couple  distribution  should  be  independ- 
ent of  how  It  Is  achieved.  I  understand  that 
both  the  1964  and  the  1965  suspensions  give 
about  40%  front  and  60%  rear  which.  In  my 
opinion.  Is  absolutely  satisfactory  for  corner- 
ing stability. 

2.  Preliminary  mdlcatlons  are  that  the  Im- 
proved roll  couple  applied  to  the  swing  axle 
as  it  has  been  In  the  1964  suspension  will 
prevent  roll -over  with  the  lateral  force  po- 
tentially available  on  a  smooth,  dry  road  sur- 
face. I  consider  this  a  very  significant  im- 
provement over  previous  model  Corvalrs. 

3.  The  fact  remains  that  the  swing  axle 
geometry  is  capable  of  sufficient  reduction 
in  tread  and  lift  of  the  center  of  gravity  of 
the  vehicle  to  cause  roll-over  under  circum- 
stances which  would  not  resiUt  In  roll-over 
with  the  1965  suspension  or  with  a  conven- 
tional rigid  rear  axle;  I.e.,  a  dip  In  the  road 
while  cornering  hard  or  skidding  Into  a  curb, 
rut  or  other  obstruction. 

4.  The  1964  suspension  may  get  some  ad- 
verse publicity  due  to  Its  apparent  slmUarlty 
to  the  Empl  kit,  while  the  1965  suspension 
appears  to  be  a  prestige  feature. 

If,  In  management's  Judgement,  this  car 
must  be  as  safe  as  the  conventional  Chev- 
rolet, engineering  must  take  the  position  that 
the  swing  axle  is  inadequate. 

P.  J.   WiNCHELL. 

Research  and  Development. 

Exhibit  17 
Chevrolet  Motor  DrvisioN :  Product 
Program — Major  Revisions 
(List  all  revisions  by  UPC  group.) 
Model:  1965. 
Series:  500,  600,  700,  900. 
Last  submission  date:  Dec.  10, 1962. 
Revision  date:  January  18,  1963. 
Revisions: 

UPC  4 — A  new  Independent  rear  suspen- 
sion design  with  wheel  movement  controlled 
by  a  3-llnk  articulating  system  at  each  wheel 
will  be  used  for  Improved  ride  and  handling. 
The  design  Is  similar  to  the  type  used  in  the 


1963  Corvette  except  that  coll  springs  will 
be  used  rather  than  the  transverse  leaf  unit. 

Exhibit  18 
1966  CoRVAiB  Presentation  to  EPO 

INTRODUCTION 

The  present  Corvair  was  originally  Intro- 
duced In  1960  to  meet  the  competitive  threat 
of  small  foreign  cars  and  the  lower  priced 
small  domestic  cars. 

The  Corvair  Is  unique  In  many  respects, 
not  only  because  of  its  rear  engine  design] 
but  also  the  fact  that  Its  styling  cycle  haa 
proven  to  be  of  much  longer  duration  than 
our  other  passenger  car  lines. 

For  this  reason,  before  describing  a  new 
1965  Corvair  proposal,  a  brief  history  of  the 
current  model  might  be  helpful,  to  your  con- 
siderations. 

Slide  1 
This   Is   a   diagram   of  our  original   Cor- 
vair design  as  Introduced  for  the  1960  model 
year. 

You  will  note  that  in  order  to  eliminate 
the  Drive -line  Tunnel  Chevrolet  designed  a 
light  weight,  air-cooled,  rear  mounted  engine, 
with  a  transaxle  for  rear  wheel  drive.  This 
also  gave  nearly  constant  weight  distribution 
under  various  loading  conditions,  good  trac- 
tion and  braking  characteristics  and  excel- 
lent steering  and  maneuverability.  The  body- 
frame  Integral  structure  gave  low  roof, 
ample  headroom,  adequate  seat  height  and 
flat  floor. 

For  various  reasons  Including  the  Inherent 
costs  of  the  vehicle,  it  did  not  completely 
meet  the  requirements  of  Its  Intended  econ- 
omy market,  but  Instead  actually  created  an 
Image  and  a  market  of  its  own.  This  image 
was  largely  that  of  a  sports  car,  economi- 
cally priced  in  comparison  with  other  sports 
cars,  and  having  a  certain  "Foreign"  flavor 
because  of  Its  rear  engine,  and  low  silhouette. 
Slide  2 
Capitalizing  on  this  new  Image,  we  made 
various  changes  to  meet  this  demand  and 
at  the  same  time  pressed  ahead  with  the 
Chevy  II  for  coverage  In  the  basic  trans- 
portation area. 

In  January  1960.  we  added  a  club  coupe 
and  a  few  months  later  the  popular  Monza 
Coupe,  the  Luxury  Version  of  this  model.  A 
high  performance  engine  also  helped  enhance 
this  Image. 

Other  Improvements  followed  In  1961  such 
as  a  direct  air  heater  to  replace  the  expen- 
sive gasoline  heater;  the  spare  tire  was  moved 
from  the  forward  trunk  compartment  to  the 
engine  compartment,  and  a  larger  fuel  tank 
was  Installed.  A  4-speed  transmission,  a 
Monza  Sedan  and  Air  Conditioning  were  also 
added  In  1961. 

In  1962  we  added  a  convertible  model  and 
Introduced  the  Monza  Spyder  with  Turbo- 
Charger. 

In  1964  we  wUl  Introduce  the  164  cubic  Inch 
engine  for  better  performance.  Currently  75% 
of  all  Corvalrs  are  in  the  Monza  series,  20% 
in  the  Deluxe  700  series  and  only  57o  In  the 
low  priced  standard  500  series. 

CORVAIR  COMPETITIVE  PRICES,  1960-63  DEALER  NET 


Corvair 


Falcon 


Stand- 
ard 


Stand- 
Deluxe        ard 


With 
deluie 
option 


4-doar  models:  < 

}«? 1,522  »1,569  Jl,477  $1,523 

1961 1,475  l,b22  1,477  1,532 

1962 (s)  1,522  1,477  1,538 

,1963 (2)  1,522  1,477  1.504 

2-door  models:' 

I960 1,483  1,530  1,431  1,477 

1961.... 1.435  1,483  1.431  1,486 

1962 1,435  1,483  1,431  1,492 

1963 .  1.435  1,483  1,431  1,458 


>  All  model  prices  indude  heater. 

>  Not  available. 
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Slide  3 


The  Corvalr's  price  position  with  respect  to 
the  Falcon  Is  shown  here,  at  the  dealer  net 
level. 

In  1962  Chevrolet  dropped  the  4-door  sedan 
In  the  low  price  line  so  that  our  lowest  priced 
4-door  sedan  became  our  700  series  deluxe 
Corvair  at  $1522  with  the  lowest  priced  Pal- 
con  at  $1477.  While  this  created  a  disadvan- 
tage of  about  $46.00  with  the  lowest  priced 
Falcon,  the  two  vehicles  were  quite  closely 
priced  on  a  comparable  base  of  deluxe  equip- 
ment. In  fact  the  Corvair  at  this  level  shows 
a  $16  advantage  when  the  $1522  price  Is 
compared  to  the  Ford  $1538.  Ford  eliminated 
some  of  their  deluxe  option  features  In  1963 
in  order  to  overcome  this  disadvantage. 

The  2-door  comparison  reflects  our  lowest 
priced  2-door  unit  In  1963  to  be  $4.00  over  the 
lowest  priced  Falcon  and  on  a  comparable 
base  of  deluxe  equipment,  these  two  vehicles 
are  also  quite  closely  priced — $1483  for  the 
Corvair  compared  to  $1458  for  the  Falcon. 

In  this  comparison  of  2-door  units,  how- 
ever. It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Cor- 
vair Is  actually  a  coupe  style  with  limited  rear 
compartment  size  while  the  Falcon  more 
nearly  meets  the  specifications  of  a  2-door 
sedan. 

While  we  do  not  believe  the  Corvair  and 
Falcon  are  necessarily  reaching  the  same 
market,  the  prices  shown  here  would  indicate 
that  where  they  do  compete,  they  are  on 
fairly  equal  terms  prtcewlse. 

PRODUCTION  VOLUME  (MODEL  YEAR) 


Corvair    Chevy  II      Falcon    Fairlane     ^^i^t^- 
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Dimensional  differences  in  terms  of  1965 
advantage  over  the  present  Corvair  are 
shown  in  this  sketch.  Door  openmg-to- 
ground  Is  up  1.4  Inches  at  the  front  and  1.2 
Inches  at  the  rear.  Door  opening-to-seat  is 
greater  by  1.0  inch  In  front  and  1.8  Inches  at 
the  rear.  By  moving  the  rear  seat  rearward 
about  one  inch,  we  have  a  compvarable  gain 
In  rear  knee  room  and  leg  room.  Other 
dimensions  are  equivalent  to  those  of  the 
present  model. 
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A  proposed  new  heating  system  which  In- 
troduces a  central  duct,  eliminates  the  rather 
complex  dual  rocker  panel  ductwork  of  the 
current  car.  A  distributor  under  the  front 
seat  directs  heated  air  to  front  and  rear  com- 
partments. The  center  duct  also  feeds  the 
defrosters  at  the  base  of  the  windshield. 

The  engine  cooling  air  Intake  Is  relocated 
from  the  deck  lid  to  the  tulip  panel  Just 
back  of  the  rear  window,  giving  a  cleaner  air 
supply  and  better  water  separation.  This  new 
design  permits  use  of  outside  air,  not  previ- 
ously available,  for  defogglng  in  mUd 
weather. 

Other  changes  In  body  construction  con- 
tribute to  reduced  cost  and  Improved  resist- 
ance to  corrosion. 
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The  unitized  front  suspension  and  cross- 
member  assembly  Is  of  simplified  construc- 
tion. To  facilitate  assembly,  a  new  cam  ec- 
centric is  used  to  adjust  camber.  A  link  type 
stabilizer  will  be  added  as  standard  equip- 


1960 250.007 435,676 

1961 282,075 439,312  . 

1962 292.531      326.607    414,282    298,116 

1963 '260,000   '355,000... 

1964 '200,000  '600,000 


Total 1,284,613 

Average,  5  years....     256, 923 


1  Index  volume. 
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Volume  sales  of  the  Corvair  seem  to  rep- 
resent a  continuing  demand  In  the  area  of 
250,000  per  year. 

During  the  6  year  period  (1960  through 
1964)  in  which  the  present  Corvair  will  have 
been  on  the  market,  approximately  1,284,000 
units  will  have  been  sold  establishing  the 
260,000  annual  sales  on  a  firm  experience 
basis.  The  Ford  Falcon,  during  the  3  years 
compared  on  this  chart  has  achieved  a  vol- 
ume over  50%  In  excess  of  the  Corvair,  but 
participates  largely  In  the  basic  transporta- 
tion area. 

Chevrolet  feels  that  the  Corvair  rep- 
resents an  almost  exclusive  market  segment 
and  Its  sale  has  not  reduced  our  sales  In 
other  lines  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

With  this  background  and  with  5  years  of 
unchanged  body  style,  Chevrolet  now  pro- 
poses a  new  Corvair  for  1965  with  new  fresh 
lines  but  keeping  the  same  basic  Corvair 
Image  that  has  found  for  Itself  a  definite 
place  In  the  automobile  market. 
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This  Is  the  new  look  proposed  for  the  1965 
Corvair.  The  model  shown  here  Is  a  Monza 
4-door  hardtop  sedan.  The  sedan  and  coupe 
will  be  hardtop  models  featuring  frameless 
curved  side  glass.  The  car  will  be  3.0  Inches 
longer  and  about  2.0  Inches  wider  but  will 
retain  the  same  108"  wheelbase  and  over-all 
height.  Moreover,  the  design  Includes  sig- 
nificant Improvement  In  two  critical  areas. 
Improved  entrance  is  provided  and  rear  seat 
knee  and  leg  room  are  Increased.  Chassis 
changes  In  the  area  of  steering,  braking  and 
suspension  systems  will  give  the  Corvair  im- 
proved handling  and  maneuverability. 


Steering    changes    with    reduced    turning 
radius  Improve  maneuverability. 
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The  new  3-llnk  coil  spring  Independent 
rear  suspension,  similar  to  the  1963  Cor- 
vette, provides  Improved  handling.  The  3-llnk 
system  works  much  like  the  familiar  short 
and  long  arm  design  of  the  front  suspension. 
Here  the  short  arm  Is,  the  axle  shaft  which 
has  "U"  joints  at  each  end.  This  enables  the 
axle  shaft  to  serve  the  dual  function  of  driv- 
ing member  and  upper  suspension  link.  The 
strut  rod  Is  the  lower  link,  and  can  pivot  at 
both  ends  through  relatively  simple  pin 
Joints.  The  dual  links  of  the  1965  design 
result  m  a  more  vertical  wheel  path,  with 
consequent  reduction  In  tire  scrub. 
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The  third  link  of  the  new  design  shown 
here  In  profile  Is  a  torque  control  arm  rvm- 
ning  forward  from  the  wheel  to  a  pivot  di- 
rectly attached  to  the  body  and  controls 
brake  torque. 

Wider  rear  brakes  give  a  better  wear  bal- 
ance with  front  units  and  Increased  braking 
capacity  and  durability. 
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The  model  line-up  proposed  for  1965  is 
basically  unchanged  from  the  present,  as  the 
spyder  600  line  merely  replaces  our  present 
spyder  option.  As  mentioned  earlier,  hardtop 
styles  replace  the  thin  pillar  2-door  coupes 
smd  4-door  sedans  In  the  present  line.  One 
other  change,  in  the  bottom  of  the  line,  a  4- 
door  hardtop  Is  shown.  This  Is  In  place  of 
the  2-door  club  coupe  which  we  have  cur- 
rently. The  piirpose  Is  to  provide  a  small 
sedan.  If  possible,  at  the  base  of  our  line  to 
fill  the  vacancy  left  by  the  growrth  of  the 
Chevy  n  to  the  larger  "A"  car  size.  Present 
estimates  indicate  that  It  may  be  feasible  to 
have  the  4-door  sedan  In  this  base  line  in- 
stead of  the  2-door  model  but  the  decision 
will  be  reviewed  later  as  costs  to  the  two 
body  styles  become  firmer. 

Our  basic  concern  Is  to  have  a  low  priced 
unit  for  competitive  purposes  In  the  600 
series,  and  while  we  would  prefer  a  four  door 
tinit  for  this  purpose,  costs  may  require  that 
we  remain  with  the  two  door  as  our  anchor 
m  the  low  price  field.  We  do  not  believe  that 


the  volume  Is  sufficient  to  permit  two  body 
styles  in  this  line. 

1965  CORVAIR  MODEL  LINE 


Standard       Deluxe 
500            700 

Vlonza        Spyder 
900             600 

4-door  hardtop 
sedan 

.  X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

2-door  hardtop 
coupe 

2-door  converti- 
ble  

X 

X 
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Present  estimates  Indicate  that  our  price 
cost  of  the  new  4-door  hardtop  style  for  1965 
will  approximate  that  of  the  thin  pillar  style 
In  1964.  Actually  a  $2  net  savings  is  currently 
Indicated. 

The  net  savings  in  the  body  are  approxi- 
mately offset  by  the  net  Increase  in  chassis 
costs.  The  principal  reason  for  the  chassis 
Increase  Is  the  major  change  to  incorporate 
the  Corvette  type  rear  suspension.  Were  it  not 
for  this  change,  chassis  costs  would  also  be 
lower  In  total  for  1965. 

Both  Fisher  and  Chevrolet  are  working  on 
cost  reduction  programs  and  speakmg  for  the 
chassis  area,  we  feel  we  have  excellent  op- 
portunities to  develop  further  cost  reduc- 
tions as  our  designs  and  studies  progress. 

The  program  presented  here  contemplates 
the  hardtop  model  as  the  1965  version.  Styl- 
ing has  also  developed  a  thin  pillar  version 
and  a  pillar  version  with  frameless  door  glass. 
The  thin  pillar  version  would  further  reduce 
the  body  cost  shown  here  by  $9,  while  the 
cost  of  the  thin  pillar  with  frameless  door 
glass  would  approximate  the  hardtop. 

Because  of  the  greatly  improved  appear- 
ance of  the  hardtop  version,  we  recommend 
that  our  program  continue  on  this  basis. 
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In  the  area  of  tool  cost,  a  low  volume  line 
such  as  the  Corvair  presents  particular  prob- 
lems. We  have  demonstrated  that  unlike  our 
usual  line  of  cars  requiring  frequent  model 
changes  and  extensive  face  lifts,  the  Corvair 
can  carry  Its  market  for  an  extended  period 
of  time  without  major  changes  or  revisions. 

The  present  Corvair  will  have  run  for  five 
years  by  1965  with  virtually  no  styling  change 
except  for  ornamentation.  We  feel  the  new 
Corvair  should  also  be  evaluated  on  a  long 
term  basis  and  would  suggest  a  four  year 
period  for  consideration  of  tool  allocation. 

This  chart  indicates  the  comparison  of 
tool  costs  as  experienced  on  the  present  Cor- 
vair versus  the  estimated  costs  of  the  1965 
Corvair  if  carried  four  years. 

The  present  Corvair  body  total  includes 
approximately  nine  million  dollars  for  a  sta- 
tion wagon  model  brought  out  In  1961  which 
la  not  contemplated  In  the  1965  line.  Elim- 
ination of  this  item  would  reduce  the  body 
total  of  the  present  Corvair  to  —  million  In 
place  of  the  —  million  as  shown.  Also  a  sub- 
stantial foreign  (approximately  —  million) 
of  the  chassis  tooling  In  the  present  Corvair 
was  represented  by  the  engine  which  will  be 
largely  carryover  In  the  1965  program.  F^ir- 
ther,  because  of  the  completely  new  design 
of  this  vehicle  in  1960,  more  subsequent 
modifications  were  necessary  than  we  would 
anticipate  with  this  1965  design. 

Unit  tool  absorption  would  of  course  de- 
pend upon  the  cycle  used  for  consideration 
but  the  total  tool  bill,  indicates  a  reduction 
of  25  million  dollars  In  the  two  comparable 
4  year  periods.  Using  an  annual  volume  of 
200,000  units  or  800,000  for  the  cycle,  thla 
would  represent  a  savings  of  approximately 
—  per  unit  In  tool  cost  over  the  original 
Corvair  program. 

CONCLUSION 

We  feel  that  the  Corvair  program  for  1965 
has  merit.  It  replaces  a  vehicle  that  will  have 
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been  in  the  market  for  five  years 
now  be  restyled  with  fresher  lines, 
more,  with  over  one  million  Corvajrs 
road    receiving   good   public 
would  be  a  very  difficult  decision  U 
this  concept. 

Economically,   the   project   is   at 
good    as    the   present   version   If 
on  a  long-range  basis.  Variable 
not  as  good  as  our  regular  passenger 
pares  favorably  with  the  present  C^rvair 
sltion. 

With  the  high  proportion  of  Mdnza 
on  which  the  profit  position  is  better, 
the  option  sales  opportunity  on 
the  profit  position  on  the  complete 
becomes  much   more  attractive  tqan 
viewed  from  a  base  model  alone. 

The  Corvalr  participates  In  a 
represents  largely  plus  volume  for 
because  of  Us  unusual  character  wb|ch 
It  unique  In  the  Industry. 

As  a  promotional  activity  our 
forming  Corvalr  clubs  much  In  the 
ner  as  Corvette  clubs  have  sprung 
the  country.   With  the   fresh   new 
styling   and   Improved   front  and 
pensions,  It  is  conceivable  that  w( 
tually   Increase   our   volume   potertial 
present  levels  and  thereby  enhance 
possibilities. 

Chevrolet  strongly  recommends 
Ing  policy  approval  to  proceed  with 
j)ortant  project. 
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{From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  May|28.  1971] 
CoRVAiR  Defects  Known  From  STAEf,  Ex-GM 

Technician  Sats 
man    who    helped    build   prototypt    claims 
exectjtives  knew  of  safett  questions  be- 
fore cars  went  on  sale 

(By  Alexander  Auerbach) 

A  man  who  helped  build  the  first  Corvalr 

says  that  executives  at  General  Mot  ars  knew 

before  the  car  was  put  on  sale  th^t  It  had 

handling  problems  affecting  its  s 

George  Caramanna,  a  senior  deslg 
velopment  technician  In  the  Chevrolet 
search    and   development   department 
1957  to  1970,  also  says  that  the  first 
buUt  rolled  over  the  first  time  It  w 
Among  those  who  knew  of  the 
he  says,  are  Edward  Cole,  now  president 
General  Motors,  and  Prank  Wlnchell 
assistant  who  has  testified  in  defend 
car.  Wlnchell  was  put  in  charge  of 
glneerlng  staff  Thursday,  and  Is 
become  a  vice  president  of  the  conlpany 

Caramanna  also  says  that  a  front  rod  sta- 
bilizer bar.  Intended  to  make  the  car  less 
likely  to  roll,  was  designed  and  ins  ailed  on 
the  prototype,  but  was  removed- -to  save 
money,  he  was  told — before  the  Corvalr  went 
into  production  In  1959. 
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Asked    to    comment,    a    General 
spokesman  said  "allegations  of 
sign  of  the  1960-1963  Corvalr  .  . . 
refuted  on  a  number  of  ocasions  In 
room  following  the  examination 
examination  of  qualified  expert  w 

Nothing  that  the  Department  of 
tatlon  is  currently  studying  handli 
acteristics  of  the  car.  the  spokesme 
"We  believe  an  In-depth  analysis  of 
gations    by    competent   experts   to 
reliable  than  the  hit-run  tactics  of 
fled  critics." 

He  would  not  comment  as  to 
manna  was  an  "unqualified  critic." 

The  statement  concluded  that  ' 
Motors  has  never  denied  that  the 
model  Corvalr  may  be  rolled  over 
substantially  exceeds  its  limit  of 
which  is  equal  to  or  better  than 
of  control  of  competitive  cars  of 
era." 
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RESIGNED   POST 

Caramanna  resigned  from  GM  and  left  De- 
troit when  his  marriage  broke  up.  He  was 
brought  to  Los  Angeles  to  help  a  Hollywood 
firm  design  racing  cars,  but  the  company 
folded  soon  after  he  arrived.  Now  Caramanna 
operates  a  service  station  In  Spring  Valley. 

His  story  adds  an  Insider's  chapter  to  the 
Corvalr  controversy.  The  car  became  the  focal 
point  In  a  debate  over  auto  safety  with  the 
publication  of  Ralph  Nader's  "Unsafe  At 
Any  Speed"  in  1965. 

The  Corvalr  went  out  of  production  In 
1969,  but  an  estimated  600,000  still  remain 
on  the  road. 

Currently  the  National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau  is  conducting  tests  of  the  Corvalr, 
both  for  handling  and  for  suspected  carbon 
monoxide  leaks  from  the  car's  heater. 

Sen.  Warren  B.  Magnuson's  Commerce 
Committee  also  Is  Investigating  the  car,  and 
according  to  a  committee  aide  Caramanna  is 
expected  to  be  asked  to  testify. 

Caramanna 's  story  conflicts  at  some  points 
with  public  statements  by  GM  officials.  In 
1966  Frank  Wlnchell  told  the  Michigan  sen- 
ate that  the  Introduction  of  a  front  stabi- 
lizer bar  on  the  1964  Corvalr  was  simply  "a 
step  In  the  normal  process  of  product  im- 
provement." 

STABILIZES  BAR 

According  to  Caramanna.  the  stabilizer 
bar  was  designed  for  the  1960  Corvalr  but 
was  not  vised.  The  early  models,  he  adds,  had 
a  mounting  spot  for  the  bars  embossed  into 
the  body  three  years  before  the  "product  Im- 
provement" took  place. 

Caramanna,  44,  Is  not  an  engineer,  but  he 
gained  a  knowledge  of  suspension  engineer- 
ing while  building  and  racing  cars  and  work- 
ing for  four  years  In  GM's  structure  and 
suspension  division  before  Joining  Chevro- 
let R&D.  He  holds  half  a  dozen  patents  on 
automotive  devices. 

While  other  GM  employes  Involved  with 
the  Corvalr  have  given  Information  to  Sen- 
ate and  private  Investigators,  Caramanna  is 
the  first  man  who  saw  development  of  the 
car  from  its  earliest  stages  to  production  and 
then  through  the  company's  internal  re- 
action to  the  estimated  400  court  cases  In- 
volving the  car,  to  speak  out  publicly  against 
It. 

His  flrst  Job  in  Chevrolet  R&D,  says  Cara- 
manna, was  preparing  a  pretest  vehicle  for 
the  Corvalr  engine  and  rear  suspension. 

He  and  an  engineer,  F^ank  Burrell  cut  the 
engine  and  rear  end  out  of  a  German  Porsche 
and  fitted  it  with  Corvalr  components. 

"It  was  Cole's  baby,"  Caramanna  recalls. 
Cole  did  much  of  the  design  work  as  chief 
engineer  for  Chevrolet,  and  about  the  time 
the  car  moved  off  the  drawing  boards  Cole 
was  named  general  manager  of  the  Chevro- 
let division. 

Cole  drove  the  first  Porsche  with  the  Cor- 
valr engine,  having  been  awakened  long 
after  midnight  on  standing  orders  to  call 
him  when  the  Job  was  done.  Caramanna  says 
Cole  was  Jubilant. 

The  first  true  Corvalr  was  the  prototype, 
made  in  R&D  a  few  months  later,  and  Its 
initial  ride  was  less  fortunate. 

The  prototype  had  the  same  structure  as 
the  production  Corvalr,  although  some  of  the 
external  sheet  metal  was  different.  The  pro- 
totj-pe  was  taken  to  the  GM  proving  ground 
as  soon  as  it  was  finished,  and  a  driver  named 
Gib  Hofstadter,  with  Jack  Wlnchell,  a  tech- 
nician, took  the  car  to  the  "skid  pad,"  a 
large  paved  circle. 

(Wlnchell's  brother  is  Frank  Wlnchell,  the 
man  who  took  the  stand  for  General  Motors 
In  court  battles  and  legislative  hearings  on 
the  Corvalr.) 

"They  went  out  to  the  skid  pad  and  rolled 
the  car."  Caramanna  says,  "rolled  It  right 
into  the  roof."  The  rollover  was  purely  ac- 
cidental, not  part  of  any  test  program,  he 
says. 


No  one  was  Injured. 

That  rollover  was  not  the  flrst  Indication 
trouble  lay  ahead  for  the  reputation  of  Cor- 
valrs  suspension,  however. 

Before  moving  to  R&D,  Caramanna  worked 
on  suspensions  under  a  man  named  Von  D. 
Polhemls.  Polhemls  Caramanna  says,  met 
with  some  of  the  men  In  charge  of  the  Cor- 
valr project  long  before  the  car  was  In  pro- 
duction, and  told  them  he  felt  the  suspension 
was  unsafe.  "They  laughed  at  him  and  called 
him  an  Idiot,"  Caramanna  recalls. 

TEIXS  OF    MEETINO 

Shortly  before  the  Corvalr  was  to  go  Into 
production  In  1959,  Caramanna  says,  he  and 
Frank  Burrell  met  with  Kal  Hansen,  who 
was  directly  responsible  to  Cole  for  the 
project. 

"Kal  told  us  that  the  front  roll  stabilizer 
on  the  prototype  would  not  be  used  on  the 
production  model,  because  It  cost  too  much." 
A  few  days  later  he  and  Burrell  told  Hansen 
In  Cole's  presence  that  they  felt  the  lack 
of  the  stabilizer  bar  would  make  the  car 
unsafe,  be  says. 

In  a  1960  speech  GM  suspension  engineer 
Charles  Rubly  said  the  roll  stabilizer  bar 
was  left  off  because  "we  felt  the  slight 
amount  of  gain  realized  did  not  warrant  the 
cost." 

The  problem  with  the  Corvalr,  In  Cara- 
manna's  opinion.  Is  not  that  it  was  a  rear- 
engine  vehicle,  as  many  laymen  believe,  but 
that  it  had  problems  with  Its  rear  suspen- 
sion and  swing  axle. 

There  Is  a  theoretical  point  in  a  car  called 
the  "roll  center,"  he  explains.  When  the  car 
Is  In  a  sharp  turn  or  when  hit  by  a  gust  of 
wind,  it  tends  to  rotate  around  that  point. 

The  Corvair's  roll  center  was  about  14 
inches  above  the  ground  when  fully  loaded 
and  higher  with  only  the  driver  aboard.  He 
thinks  that  was  far  too  high.  The  theoretical 
point  can  be  located  near  or  even  on  the 
ground  by  using  different  susp)enslon  tech- 
niques, he  says. 

EASILY   CHANGED 

The  standard  Corvalr  could  be  readily 
altered  to  make  It  far  more  roll-resistant, 
Caramanna  says. 

Shortly  after  the  car  was  put  on  the  mar- 
ket, reports  flltered  back  to  GM  that  Corvalrs 
were  wearing  out  tires  very  quickly  In  races, 
scuffing  the  sldewalls. 

R&D  was  charged  with  building  a  Corvalr 
that  would  do  well  In  racing,  and  Caramanna 
prepared  three  cars  for  the  Daytona  Beach 
races  In  Florida.  The  Job  was  relatively  easy, 
he  says. 

He  put  on  the  stabilizer  bar  that  had  been 
designed  for  the  prototype  Corvalr,  then  cut 
the  coil  springy  In  the  rear  to  lower  the  car. 
The  shorter  springs  gave  the  car  a  wider 
rear  track.  The  final  touch  was  the  Installa- 
tion of  nylon  straps  to  keep  the  rear  wheels 
from   "Jacking"  or  tucking  under  the  car. 

"You  Just  could  not  turn  that  car  over 
the  way  we  flxed  It,"  Caramanna  says. 

PREPARING   DEFENSE 

As  the  court  cases  erupted  early  in  1960, 
one  of  R&D's  main  tasks  became  preparing 
the  defense  of  the  car. 

As  part  of  one  defense,  Caramanna  had  to 
drive  a  Corvalr  as  fast  as  he  could  through 
a  series  of  turns  around  pylons,  reproducing 
the  sharp  turns  that  were  said  to  cause  the 
car  to  roll  over. 

"I  had  a  movie  camera  In  front  and  an- 
other In  back,  one  to  the  side  and  another  In 
a  helicopter  overhead,"  he  says. 

"I  got  the  car  through  by  keeping  my  foot 
steady  on  the  accelerator  pedal  tapping  the 
brake  once  with  my  left  foot,  and  whipping 
the  steering  wheel  from  side  to  side. 

That  was  vital  in  driving  the  Corvalr  under 
lateral  acceleration,  he  says,  since  keeping 
the  gas  on  kept  the  retw  wheel  from  slipping. 

Once  the  rear  wheels  began  to  slip,  he  said, 
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they  would  tend  to  "Jack"  or  fold  under  the 
car,  making  a  rollover  possible. 

"Now  I  could  keep  the  accelerator  steady, 
and  most  race  drivers  could,  but  the  reaction 
of  the  ordinary  driver  ou  the  street  Is  to  hit 
his  brakes,  or  back  off  the  gas,"  Caramanna 
says. 

"That's  the  worst  thing  you  can  do,  be- 
cause the  rear  end  llfta  up  and  the  rear 
wheels  lose  their  grip  on  the  road. 

"If  the  car  has  any  lateral  acceleration 
when  you  do  that,  from  a  skid  or  a  gust  of 
wind  or  if  you  Jerk  the  steering  wheel,  you're 
gonna  roll  that  vehicle. 

"It  doesn't  have  to  be  at  a  high  speed.  It 
can  happen  at  30  m.pji.  or  even  less  In  a 
sharp  turn." 

[From  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  June  14,  1971] 
Ex-GM  Aide  Told  Family  To  Steer  Clear 

OF    A    CORVAIB 

(By  wmiam  Schmidt) 

San  Diego,  Calif. — In  1960,  George  Car- 
manna  visited  his  sister  LHUan  Mullvlhlll  In 
Southgate,  and  offered  her  some  inside  ad- 
vice. 

"Whatever  you  do,  Lillian,"  said  George,  at 
the  time  a  technician  at  the  General  Motors 
Tech  Center  In  Warren,  "don't  buy  a  Corvalr. 

"If  anyone  In  the  family  does.  In  fact,  I'll 
give  them  a  good  kick  In  the  butt." 

George  Caramanna  was  not,  as  he  was  to 
say  later,  "Just  speaking  for  my  health." 

At  the  time,  Caramanna  was  among  a 
handful  of  highly  paid  Chevrolet  engineers 
and  technicians  who  had  Just  helped  design, 
test  and  prepare  the  rear-engine  Corvalr  for 
Its  late  1959  debut. 

Caramanna,  who  now  lives  near  San  Diego, 
runs  his  own  service  station  and  no  longer 
depends  on  GM  for  his  future,  became  the 
first  real  insider  to  claim  publicly  what  many 
critics  have  been  arguing  for  years — that 
the  Corvalr  was  a  poorly  designed  and  dan- 
gerous car  and  General  Motors  knew  It  from 
the  beginning. 

And  Caramanna  has  been  subpenaed  to  ap- 
pear In  Washington,  D.C.,  Wednesday  and 
tell  Sen.  Abraham  Rlblcoff's  subcommittee 
on  executive  reorganization  all  about  the  car. 

The  subcommittee  is  investigating  charges 
that  GM  gave  false  testimony  during  a  one- 
day  hearing  in  March,  1966,  at  which  a  GM 
exectuive  denied  allegations  the  car  was  un- 
safe. 

Caramanna  received  unexpected  support 
from  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  which  turned  over 
to  the  subcommittee  private  test  data  on  the 
car.  A  Ford  engineer,  Harley  P.  Copp,  had 
written  the  subcommittee  on  June  5  and  told 
them  that  Ford  test  data  showed  the  Cor- 
valr to  be  unsafe. 

"I  knew  It  was  a  lousy  car  and  so  did  a 
lot  of  people  I  worked  with,"  said  Cara- 
manna, 44,  a  short,  lean  auto  mechanic  and 
part-time  race  driver  who  quit  GM  In  1970 
and  headed  for  the  West  Coast. 

"Even  so,  a  lot  of  those  same  people  turned 
right  around  and  went  out  In  the  courtroom 
to  defend  the  car. 

"There  are  still  too  many  Corvalrs  on  the 
road  today.  I  cant  even  keep  a  clear  con- 
science about  it  anymore." 

According  to  Caramanna,  who  worked  on 
the  Corvalr  for  about  seven  years  In  Chevro- 
let's Research  and  Development  (R  &  D) 
section,  early  models  of  the  car  produced  be- 
tween 1960  and  1963  suffered  from  a  poorly 
designed  rear  suspension  that  caused  han- 
dling problems  affecting  safety. 

It  is  an  old  charge,  flrst  made  by  Ralph 
Nader  in  his  1963  book,  "Unsafe  At  Any 
Speed,"  and  repeated  In  lawsuits  flled  by 
former  Corvalr  owners  who  blamed  their 
accidents  on  the  car's  poor  handling. 

The  problem  with  the  1960-63  Corvalr  Is 
highly  technical,  said  Caramanna,  and  in- 
volved a  poor  rear  suspension  which  he  said 
gives  the  vehicle  a  tendency  to  roll  over  or 
spin  out  In  a  sharp  ttirn  or  when  hit  by 
strong  gust  of  wind. 


He  said  GM  engineers  knew  about  the 
problem  early  in  the  Corvair's  development, 
because  a  prototype  of  the  car  built  by  Cara- 
manna and  engineer  Frank  Burrell  rolled 
over  the  flrst  time  it  was  driven. 

Though  he  had  no  formal  engineering  edu- 
cation, Caramanna  said  he  later  Installed  a 
stabilizer  bar  In  the  prototype  to  make  It 
less  dangerous. 

Despite  warnings  from  engineers  and  sus- 
pension experts  InvoU-ed  In  the  project,  how- 
ever, Caramaruia  said  GM  removed  the  bar 
before  the  car  went  into  production.  He  said 
he  was  told  It  was  done  to  save  money. 

In  1964,  after  the  flrst  wave  of  allegations 
that  the  car  was  unsafe,  Caramanna  said  the 
stabilizer  was  Installed  In  the  new  models. 

GM  has  denied  Caramanna's  charges,  flrst 
described  May  28  In  a  Los  Angeles  Times 
newspaper  article.  In  a  statement,  GM  said 
similar  allegations  already  had  been  "refuted 
on  a  number  of  occasions  In  the  court  room 
following  the  examination  and  cross-exami- 
nation of  qualified  expert  vrttnesess." 

But  Caramanna  said  he  already  knew  that. 

He  said  he  was  the  guy  who  drove  the  Cor- 
valr In  some  of  the  films  General  Motors 
made  to  use  In  court  as  evidence  to  prove  the 
car  handled  safely. 

In  one  of  the  fllms,  Caramanna  had  to 
drive  a  Corvalr  as  fast  as  he  could  through  a 
series  of  turns  and  pylons  while  he  was  filmed 
by  two  cameras  Inside  the  car,  two  cameras 
outside  and  another  In  a  helicopter  overhead. 

Despite  the  quick,  sharp  turns,  the  car 
didn't  roll  over. 

"O  cotxrse  It  didn't,"  said  Caramanna. 
"I  was  driving  the  car  like  a  racedrlver — 
keeping  a  steady  foot  on  the  gas  and  J\ist 
pedal-tapping  the  brake. 

"Ordinary  drivers  wouldn't  drive  that  way. 
In  a  sharp  turn,  they'd  hit  the  brake  or 
back  off  the  gas,  which  can  cause  the  rear 
end  to  lift  up  and  wheels  to  lose  grip  on  the 
road. 

"The  flrst  thing  you  know  youll  roll  over 
or  start  spinning." 

Caramanna  knows  what  be  is  talking 
about  when  It  comes  to  racing.  He  spent  sev- 
eral years  roaring  around  Detroit's  old  Mo- 
tor City  Speedway  In  a  refurbished  1935 
Hudson  coupe,  and  later  helped  design  and 
buUd  the  streamlined  Chaparral,  America's 
flrst  Formula  I  racing  car  to  win  In  Europe. 

A  native  of  New  Jersey,  Caramanna's  fam- 
ily moved  to  Detroit  when  he  was  13.  He 
attended  several  schools,  and  Anally  dropped 
out  In  the  11th  grade  at  Eastern  High  School 
in  1944. 

He  enlisted  In  the  Navy,  which  trained 
him  as  a  mechanic.  When  he  left  the  sen-Ice 
In  1947,  he  went  to  work  In  a  gas  station  on 
Gratiot  near  E.  Forest. 

"I've  always  had  a  natural  mechanical 
ability,"  says  Caramanna.  "When  I'm  driving 
along  in  a  car,  I  can  see  In  my  head  how  the 
whole  engine  Is  working — pistons  moving, 
the  cam,  everything." 

In  1953,  General  Motors  advertised  for  a 
suspension  mechanic,  and  Caramanna — hop- 
ing to  Improve  the  handling  of  his  Hudson 
stock  car — hired  on  at  $375  a  month  In  GM's 
structure  and  susp>enslon  division. 

In  1967,  he  became  part  of  the  Chevrolet 
R&D  section  launched  flve  years  earlier  by 
Edward  Cole,  the  Chevrolet  chief  engineer 
who  Is  now  president  of  OM. 

The  Corvalr  was  Cole's  pet  project,  and 
he  used  to  pencil  Ideas  for  It  when  he  man- 
aged the  Cadillac  Tank  plant  In  Cleveland 
during  the  Korean  War. 

Caramanna  said  Cole  was  so  enthused 
about  the  car  that  be  ordered  him  and  Bur- 
rell to  call  as  soon  as  they  had  completed 
the  pretest  model  so  Cole  could  test  drive  it. 

"We  got  him  out  of  bed  sometime  after 
midnight  for  that  first  drive,"  said  Cara- 
manna. "Cole  was  so  excited  about  the  car 
that  when  he  flnlshed  the  drive  he  got  out 
and  actually  Jumped  up  in  the  air  and 
clicked  his  heels." 


Despite  bis  lack  of  formal  engineering  edu- 
cation, Caramanna's  natural  ability  carried 
him  a  long  way.  Working  with  the  OM  pat- 
ent section,  Caramanna  patented  a  half- 
dozen  different  automative  devices.  Including 
one  he  invented  with  Prank  Wlnchell,  the 
former  director  of  Chevrolet  R&D  who  Is 
now  a  GM  vice  persident. 

When  he  left  GM  In  February  1970,  Cara- 
manna's salary  had  grown  to  $1,275  a  month. 

He  left  GM  shortly  after  his  marriage  In 
Detroit  broke  up. 

Caramanna  traveled  to  North  Hollywood, 
Cal.,  and  hired  on  with  actor  Steve  McQueen 
in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  buUdlng  rac- 
ing cars. 

Later  In  the  year,  Caramanna  moved  to 
Spring  Valley,  a  suburb  of  San  Diego,  and 
opened  a  service  station  he  says  Is  already 
bringing  him  better  money  than  he  made  at 
GM. 

Caramanna  said  he  decided  to  speak  out 
about  the  Corvalr  when  he  heard  about  the 
Campaign  GM  project  In  Detroit  last  year. 

Let  by  Nader,  the  project  was  aimed  at 
making  GM  more  responsive  to  consumer  de- 
mands. 

As  a  result.  Caramanna  became  Involved 
with  Nader's  people,  and  is  now  represented 
by  attorney  Gary  Sellers,  who  Is  Nader's  legal 
aide. 

"My  only  regret  Is  that  I  didn't  speak  out 
sooner,"  said  Caramanna. 

"In  1961  or  '62,  I  almost  wrote  Sen.  (Rob- 
ert) Kennedy  about  the  Corvalr.  But  I  had 
a  wife  and  two  kids  and  was  a  little  worried 
about  my  Job. 

"But  now  it's  different.  I  appreciate  every- 
thing GM  did  for  me,  and  I  like  the  free  en- 
terprise sjrstem. 

"But  there  is  no  way  In  the  world  a  com- 
pany shotild  be  allowed  to  build  cars  that  are 
Just  going  to  hurt  people." 

ExHiBrr  20 

July  16,  1959. 
To.  E.  N.   Cole,  K.  E.  Staley,  E.  H.  Kelley. 

H.  P.  Barr,  D.  D.  Douglass,  N.  E.  Farley, 

R.  G.  Ford,  E.  Gray,  K.  H.  Hanson,  E.  L. 

Harrlg,  L.   R.   Mason,  L.   N.   Mays,  E.  J. 

Premo,  L.  J.  Rausch,  M.  S.  Rosenberger. 

W.  E.  Schmidt,  H.  H.  Schroeder,  and  E.  S. 

Wellock. 
From:  A.  W.  Harris,  J.  E.  Mackenzie,  J.  O. 
Purcell,  T.  O.  Townsend. 

Subject:  Comparison  of  Corvalrs  and  Chevro- 
lets  on  simulated  cross-country  trips. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Willow  Run 
Plant,  the  Service  Department  was  able  to  ob- 
tain its  Corvalrs  for  the  Flat  I?ate  and  Wreck 
Programs  two  days  ahead  of  schedule.  This 
enabled  us  to  make  a  1000  mile,  tvro-day  run 
at  the  Proving  Ground  simulating  a  cross- 
country vacation  trip.  The  two  Corvalrs  were 
compared  against  two  Impala  hardtops  by 
the  above  personnel. 

Although  we  are  more  or  less  familiar  with 
the  Corvalr  design  and  performance  on  short 
test  under  specific  conditions,  none  of  us  had 
an  overall  feel  of  the  Corvalr  on  long  dis- 
tance, vacation-type  drlrtng.  We  felt  that  a 
simulated  test  would  be  desirable  not  only  to 
leam  more  about  the  product,  but  also  to 
know  what  to  lock  for  when  the  Corvalr 
errives  In  the  field,  to  better  train  our  per- 
sonnel, and  to  compare  our  opinions  with 
Engineering  Reports  from  the  customers' 
point  of  view. 

Consequently,  on  July  9  and  10,  the  fovir 
of  us  each  drove  a  Corvalr  one  day  and  a 
Chevrolet  one  day  for  a  distance  of  500  miles 
over  an  average  dally  running  time  of  9 
hours,  12  minutes,  and  elapsed  time  of  11 
hours,  and  43  minutes.  We  did  not  change 
cars  during  a  single  day's  run  to  simulate 
actual  customer  conditions.  Half  of  the  dis- 
tance was  driven  on  the  ride  and  handling 
loop  which  consists  of  a  series  of  different 
type  asphalt  and  concrete  pavement  condi- 
tions with  severe  vmbanked.  curves  and  rail- 
road   tracks.    Road    surfaces    ranged    from 
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broken-up,  poorly  repaired  concret 
smooth  asphalt  with  a  considerable 
of  corduroy,  washboard,  dips.  p)ot 
The  other  half  of  the  distance  was 
the  truclc  loop  which  has  a 
siirface  but  Is  quite  hilly.  Approxii^tely 
miles   each    day    was   driven    on 
shoulder  of  the  truck  loop  which  Is 
rough    gravel    permitting   top 
m.pJi.  to  stimulate  a  horrible 
detour. 

The  two  Corvalrs  were  both  equipped 
automatic     transmissions.     The 
they  were  compared  against  were  bbtix 
new  Impala.  4-door  hardtops  equl]  ped 
power  steering  and  power  brakes 

r283,  2 -barrel  engine  and  Powergll^e 
mission  while  the  other  had  a 
with  TurbogUde  transmission.  (The 
here   was  to  compare   the  top  of 
liixury  models  with  the  bottom  oi 
economy  cars.)    Each  of  the  four 
first  given  a  safety  check  only,  to 
mate  a  "hlt-and-mlss"  type  of  fleU , 
conditioning. 
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In   summary   we   are   very  favorably 
pressed  about  the  capabilities  of 
It  Is  a  roadable  "automobile"  with 
tures  mote  desirable  than  the  Impila 
the  conditions  driven.  While  we  ar< 
position  to  Judge   its  salablllty,  it 
estlng  to  note  that  when  we 
opinions,  most  of  us  were  thinking 
one  for  wives  or  teen-agers. 

We  did  find  some  "bugs"  during 
and,  know   of   many   others.   It   is 
hoped    that    Management    will    attempt 
eliminate  these  conditions  on  C< 
at  Milford  so  that  we  don't  get 
of  "TurbogUde  type"  campaigns  In 
with  resulting  loss  of  confidence 
sale  and  retail  personnel. 

The  following  are  some  general 
categorized  into  Fatigue  and  Comfoit 
etc.  Attached  are  a  narrative  of  roa  1 
during  the  test,  results  of  an  Inspect  Ion 
on  all  four  cars  prior  to  the  test, 
latlon  of  speed,  oil,  and  gasoline 

rATIODX    Airo    COMrOBT 

The  group  rate  the  Corvalr  slightly 
than  the  Chevrolet  under  the  conditions 
drove.  Individual  opinions  vary  fron 
off  to  superior.  The  major  Corvalr 
here  is  In  the  front  seat.  We  bellev(  i 
pala  seating  position  is  much  mors 
ural  (low  to  floor).  Also,  the  Impa 
rated  as  slightly  to  considerably  hotter 
the  Corvalr  seat  due  to  type  of  trim 
Shoulder  support  on  the  Corvalr 
back  rest  Is  better.  The  attachment 
seat  to  the  body  seems  to  be  mych 
positive    with    no   noticeable   fore 
chucking. 

The  Impala  requires  much  more 
control  on  rough  curves  at  fast 
though  equipped  with   power 
power   brakes.  The   Corvalr  really 
on  a  carpet." 

Conversely,    all    of    us    feel    the 
accelerator  pedal  effort  Is  excessive 
tributed    to    fatigue.    We    all 
cramped  left  foot  position  due  to 
housing.  We  believe  the  toe -pan 
be  improved  in  this  area  for  more 
even  with  wheel  housing  limitation  i 

SAFETY 

We  are  very  much  concerned  aboiit 
throttle  linkage  sticking  in  the  ^de 
position.  This  occurred  twice  on 
77  and  789  miles  and  once  on  the 
at  207  miles.  Proving  Ground  personnel 
spected  both  cars  (one  while  stuckp 
believe  they  agree  the  sticking  is 
In  the  tunnel  and  not  in  the  usual 
the  engine  compartment.  Tunnel 
both   cars  were   removed  and   no 
sticking  could  be  pinpointed. 

Our  concern  is  made  acute  becauke 
knows  why  the  throttles  stuck  and 
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dition cannot  be  duplicated.  Thus,  there  Is 
at  this  point  no  fix  and  we  know  of  no  way 
to  check  for  a  potential  failure.  If  the  con- 
dition occurs  In  the  field,  it  will  Inevitably 
lead  to  accidents  and  lawsuits.  Engineering 
Center  and  Plant  personnel  have  been 
advised. 

When  trying  to  check  the  stuck  throttle 
linkage  on  one  car,  the  accelerator  pedal 
splines  were  stripped.  It  appears  this  pedal 
attachment  Is  complex,  expensive,  and  In- 
effective. 

For  conservative  drivers,  the  Corvalr  power 
plant  and  gear  ratios  are  quite  adequate.  The 
engine  Is,  of  course,  inferior  to  the  283  two- 
barrel  engine  in  passing  ability  and  high 
speeds,  and  on  grades. 

Service  brakes  were  rated  adequate  to  ex- 
cellent and  loss  of  pedal  during  the  1000 
miles  was  much  less  on  both  Corvalrs  than 
on  both  Chevrolets.  The  parking  brake  failed 
on  one  Corvalr  (reported  as  a  loose  fulcrum 
pin).  This  condition,  of  course,  left  the  car 
with  no  method  of  holding  the  car  when 
parked.  None  of  us  feel  the  pump-up  type 
emergency  brake  is  as  safe  as  the  present 
type.  The  release  is  "explosive"  and  rattles. 

A  left  rear  tire  blew  out  on  one  Corvalr  at 
50  m.pJi.  on  a  railroad  crossing  (not  due  to 
fault  of  car  or  driver)  and  no  difficulty  what- 
soever was  noted  controlling  the  car  to  a 
halt.  Tire  wear  was  much  less  on  Corvalrs 
than  Impalas.  Both  right-front  Impala  tires 
were  bald  at  the  end  of  the  test  and  must  be 
replaced.  (Toe-In  on  one  car  was  V4"  ^'^  *mi 
the  other  had  1/16"  toe-out,  although  wear 
was  equal.) 

The  cornering  ability  of  the  Corvalr  Is 
rated  from  very  good  to  outstanding  even 
though  we  drove  alone  with  no  luggage.  It 
seems  to  Impart  a  feeling  of  confidence  that 
the  driver  can  take  sharp,  unbanked  curves 
much  faster  than  In  a  Chevrolet.  The  fiatter 
feel  of  the  ride  with  lack  of  "float"  Is  not  as 
pleasant  as  the  billowy  type  of  Chevrolet  ride 
except  when  going  over  railroad  tracks  and 
"roller  coaster"  type  of  bumps. 

Olare  and  reflections  In  the  windshield  are 
not  as  severe  on  the  Corvalr  but  glare  off  the 
top  of  the  lids  over  the  instrument  cluster 
and  glove  box  as  well  as  windshield  wiper 
arms  was  noted.  The  turn  signal  housing 
and  upper  portion  of  the  steering  wheel  re- 
flected very  visibly  on  the  windshield. 

NOISES 

Our  second  major  complaint  on  Corvalrs 
concerns  the  cacophony  of  discordant  buzzes, 
rattles,  creaks,  squeaks,  moans,  etc.  Both 
the  heaters  had  a  singing  tea  kettle  type  of 
noise.  Instrument  panel  rattles  were  par- 
ticularly bad  in  the  cluster  area,  the  glove 
box,  and  ash  tray.  Door  trim  pads  were  noisy, 
one  turn  signal  cancelling  cam  clicked  on 
all  turns.  Rear  spring  type  of  noise  was  ob- 
jectionable on  one  rear  suspension  and 
noticed  on  the  other.  Both  cars  had  a  light 
moaning  or  whoomlng  noise  at  60-65  m.pJi. 
Various  panels  buzzed  when  the  horn  was 
blown.  The  bodies  appeared  to  have  a  drum- 
ming noise  on  rough  roads  at  high  speeds. 
One  Corvalr  had  a  noisy  speedometer  cable. 

None  of  these  noises  Individually  are  per- 
haps serious  but  when  heard  as  a  whole  are 
extremely  objectionable.  We  recommend  En- 
gineering assign  a  squeak-and-rattle  engineer 
to  check  twenty  or  thirty  Corvalrs  on  the 
rlde-and-handllng  loop  as  they  are  unloaded 
from  the  haulaways.  This  should  provide  a 
pattern  leading  to  the  solution  of  most  noises 
we  heard. 

One  Impala  (which  bore  a  sticker  saying 
"100%  deliverable")  was  extremely  noisy. 
Metal-to-metal  squeaks  were  found  In  the 
radiator  lower  valance  panel  to  left  bumper 
support  and  at  the  left  fender  skirt  to  fender 
behind  the  wheel  opening.  The  right  front 
door  creaked  and  the  gearshift  lever  rattled 
excessively. 

At  high  speeds,  the  Corvalr  engine  noise 
Is  practically  Inaudible.  At  low  speeds  and 
at  Idle,  It  was  rated  from  the  driver's  seat 


as  acceptable  to  good.  However,  It  Is  not  as 
good  as  the  283  engine  under  these  condi- 
tions. 

GENERAL   COMMENTS 

We  expected  more  Corvalr  gasoline  econ- 
omy than  we  got  (18.2  average  both  cars) 
even  under  these  hard  driving  conditions. 
However,  these  figures  are  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  we  foiuid  early  In  the  test  both 
right-hand  carburetor  to  manifold  gaskets 
mlsposltloned  which  restricts  the  bore  and 
causes  an  air  leak  (plant  advised).  Economy 
before  gaskets  were  positioned  was  about  3 
m.p.g.  less  than  the  rest  of  the  test.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Corvalr  engine  seems  to 
"loosen  up"  much  more  In  the  first  500  miles 
than  the  V-8's. 

We  are  afraid  the  public  will  be  disillu- 
sioned If  economy  Is  given  too  much  em- 
phasis. 

The  upward  opening  of  the  front  door 
handles  and  downward  opening  of  rear  door 
handles  is  confusing.  We  like  the  true  Chev- 
rolet type  of  door  locking  procedure  much 
better  than  the  "Ford"  tjrpe  on  the  Cor\'alr. 

Trunk  space  leaves  much  to  be  desired  and 
emblem  studs  protected  way  Into  the  trunk 
with  possible  damage  to  the  contents.  The 
spare  tire  air  pressure  cannot  be  checked 
easily  according  to  present  type  mounting. 
The  tire  should  be  reversed. 

A.  W.  Harris, 
Manufacturing  Department. 

J.   C.   PURCEt^L, 

Service  Devartment. 
J.  E.  Mackenzie, 

Service  Department. 
T.  O.  Townsend, 
Manufacturing  Department. 
Attachments. 

Narrative  of  Road  Failures 

CoRVAiH  00769W100017 — Odometer  and 

Remarks 

28  Left  rear  tire  blew  out  and  wheel  dam- 
aged by  a  loose  plank  at  railroad  crossing. 

60  Engine  oil  suction  pipe  and  screen  as- 
sembly fell  out  (early  design  without 
bracket).  The  pipe  measured  0.621"  and  the 
hole  0.623"  (hot).  Vacuum  leak  discovered 
at  right-hand  carburetor  to  manifold  gasket. 
Found  gasket  had  been  turned  end  for  end 
Introducing  a  vacuum  leak  and  restricting 
the  passage  of  fuel  vapor. 

150  Powergllde  began  to  lam  away  occa- 
sionally for  a  few  seconds  during  throttle 
upshift. 

Note:  This  gradually  got  worse  and  after 
the  test  It  WM  found  that  the  control  cable 
was  approximately  0.100"  too  short  at  the 
checking  dimension  from  the  ball  to  the 
flange.  This  has  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  assembly  plant.  This  In  turn  was  found 
to  be  due  to  a  poorly  routed  and  twisted 
cable  conduit.  When  straightened  out,  it  was 
O.K. 

207  Throttle  stuck  wide  open. 

540  Coll  primary  wire  fell  off  coll. 

700  Noticed  a  light  moaning  noise  at  60-65 
m.ph.  Sounds  like  an  air  induction  noise. 

995  Engine  flooded  out  going  down  hill  on 
both  gravel  detour  loops  (first  type  carbure- 
tors) .  On  the  second  loop.  It  took  four  min- 
utes to  get  the  engine  started. 

CORVAIR  00769W100015 — Odometek  and 
Remarks 

53  Parking  brake  became  inoperative  (re- 
ported as  fulcrum  pin  came  loose). 

77  Throttle  stuck  wide  open. 

222  Glove  box  door  pops  open  continually. 
Discovered  vacuum  leak  In  rlghthand  car- 
buretor to  manifold  gasket.  This  Is  an  iden- 
tical failure  to  the  other  Corvalr. 

400  Sun  visor  won't  stay  up  and  there  Is 
no  means  of  tightening.  What  do  I  do  now? 

573  Parking  brake  release  handle  screws 
are  loose.  Had  parking  brake  and  glove  box 
repaired. 

632  A  whirring  hum  that  comes  and  goes 
at    constant   wide   open   throttle   about   70 
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m.ph  was  noticed  similar  to  a  belt  or  fan 
hum. 

671  Gasoline  gauge  drops  from  one-eighth 
full  to  below  empty  Indicating  an  Intermit- 
tent open  circuit.  Later  It  was  O.K.  Slight 
brake  pinch  out  noted. 

719.  A  noise  similar  to  coll  spring  noise 
noted  In  rear  suspension. 

789  Throttle  stuck  wide  open.  Engine  oil 
leak — LF  comer  When  replacing  accelerator 
pedal  (splines  stripped  when  checking  stuck 
throttle),  It  was  noted  the  Powergllde  con- 
trol cable  was  Improperly  routed  at  toe -pan, 
a  clip  was  missing,  and  the  Powergllde  cable 
cover  was  cut  by  emergency  brake  cable 

CHEVROLET    F59F24361 1— ODOMETER    AND 
,  REMARKS 

167  Hood  shake  at  left  rear  corner  noted 
on  bumpy  roads. 

369  Transmission  groaned  loudly  In  rev- 
erse at  medium  throttle. 

450  Reflections  and  glare  are  objection- 
able. 

478  Gearshift  lever  rattles.  Knob  has  Yt" 
free  play  and  will  drop  of  Its  own  weight. 

50  The  aft  end  of  the  hood  flutters  notice- 
ably above  60  m.pJi. 

200  Rocker  arm  ball  nut  chirp  noted. 

300  Front  wheel  unbalance  noted  at  ap- 
proximately 80  m.p.h. 

400  Left  side  of  cowl  started  to  creak. 
Later  disappeared  before  500  miles. 

869  Made  odometer  check — found  2.28% 
fast. 

Preliminary  Inspections — No  Water  Tests 
Were  Made 
corvair  no.  00769w100015 
Note:   Additional  items  were  found,  but 
they  had  been  noted  by  Willow  Run  for  re- 
pair. Repairs  were  not  made  at  Service  De- 
partment request  to  expedite  delivery. 

1.  Rear  window  frames  misaligned,  low 
and  forward.  (Possibly  center  pillar  Is  too  far 
aft.)* 

Note;  An  asterisk  Indicates  the  condition 
was  noted  on  both  cars.  Items  are  not  re- 
peated on  Corvalr  No.  17. 

2.  Trunk  Ud  misaligned  to  right. 

3.  Roof  side  rail  mouldings  short  at  front 
lower  end.  (The  Junction  of  the  door  parts, 
fender,  and  cowl  at  lower  comer  of  wind- 
shield has  an  objectionable  appearance.)  * 

4.  Very  rough  metal  above  and  below  head- 
lights. 

6.  Left  front  corner  of  headlining  soiled. 

6.  Rub-thru  on  forward  edge  of  cowl  louvre 
panel. 

7.  Flanges  on  trunk  floor  do  not  fit  prop- 
erly to  wheel  house  panels.* 

8.  Thinner  bolls  on  both  ends  of  Instru- 
ment panel  (both  areas  approximately  1" 
X  6"). 

9.  Pinch  welds  under  rocker  panels  are  un- 
sightly.* 

10.  No  provision  made  to  seal  a  large  hole 
In  engine  compartment  at  Ucense  light,  yet 
hood  latch  hole  (approximately  same  size) 
Is  sealed.* 

11.  Ash  tray  plastic  retainer  loose  In  in- 
strument panel. 

12.  Glove  box  bezel  bellied  between  screws. 
Why  have  a  seal  on  the  Instrument  cluster 
bezel  and  not  on  glove  box  bezel?  Owners 
will  think  one  is  missing. 

13.  Parking  brake  required  2Vi  strokes  to 
lock  brakes. 

14.  Nine  points  of  air  leakage  were  ob- 
served in  engine  compartment  sealing.  The 
smallest  was  Vg"  x  '^"•  Some  are  design 
deficiencies.* 

16.  (Critical)  Engine  air  cleaner  to  carbu- 
retor hose  clamps  at  all  foxir  carburetor  ends 
were  positioned  partly  off  hose.  When  one 
hoee  on  No.  0015  was  checked  for  losseness, 
the  air  cleaner  to  hose  bracket  fell  off.  Only 
one  of  four  tabs  was  welded  and  it  was  de- 
fective. 

16.  Neutral  safety  switch  mlsadjusted.  En- 
gine starts  between  neutral  and  drive  dent- 
ents. 


17.  Oil  leak  at  filler  pipe  connection  to 
transmission.* 

18.  Both  parking  lights,  dome  light,  and 
instrument  panel  lights  were  inoperative. 

19.  Heater  controls  were  stiff.* 

20.  Gasoline  leak  at  tee  to  heater  hose. 

21.  Windshield  washer  Jar  cap  hinge  de- 
sign is  very  flimsy. 

CORVAIR  NO.  007e69W100017 

1.  Solder  pits  at  tulip  panel  behind  rear 
window. 

2.  Left  rear  door  weatherstrip  torn  at  upper 
front  corner. 

3.  Both  rear  door  trim  pads  were  bellied 
out. 

4.  Dirt  In  paint  at  top  of  lock  pillar  in- 
terior trim  panel. 

6.  Paint  has  dripped  from  above  on  deck 
lid  and  lift  front  fender. 

6.  Vacuum  advance  hose  partially  kinked 
at  coll. 

7.  Transmission  vacuum  hose  rubs  on 
right  rear  lower  control  arm. 

8.  TV  lever  rubs  edge  of  transmission  oil 
pan  lightly. 

9.  (Critical)  Steering  wheel  to  malnshaft 
nut  had  never  been  tightened,  Just  started 
on  shaft. 

10.  (Critical)  All  tie  rods  clamps  were 
loose,  both  tie  rods  could  be  rotated  easily 
by  band. 

11.  Windshield  wiper  blades  parked  too 
high. 

12.  Windshield  wli>er  arm  under  da^h  rubs 
wiring. 

13.  Battery  cable  negative  terminal  not 
tight,  easily  removed  by  hand. 

14.  Heater  air  duct  clamp  at  forward  blower 
was  missing.  Why  Is  a  clamp  needed  here? 

CHEVROLET    F59r243eil 

1.  FUe  marks  on  right  rear  door  below 
moulding. 

2.  Front  seat  back  trim  out  of  place  on 
left  end. 

3.  Dash  pad  material  partially  covers  left 
defroster  duct  opening  . 

4.  Right  front  door  creaks. 

5.  Engine  oil  pant  front  gasket  has  a  slight 
leak. 

6.  Air  cleaner  is  loose. 

7.  Fuel  hose  is  twisted  and  slightly  kinked 
at  fuel  pump. 

8.  Fan  belt  is  too  loose. 

9.  Powergllde  upper  cooler  pipe  interferes 
with  breather  pipe  bracket. 

10.  Gas  tank  vent  pipe  is  misaligned. 

11.  Radiator  lower  valance  panel  Interferes 
with  bumper  support  bar  and  squeaks. 

12.  Spare  tire  and  Jack  loose  rattling. 

13.  Left  front  fender  has  a  metal-to-metal 
contact  with  fender  skirt  and  squeaks. 

14.  Speedometer  seal  sticks  out  2%"  on 
left  end. 

15.  Left  windshield  washer  stream  aimed  at 
bottom  of  windshield  lower  garnish  mould- 
ing. 

CHEVROLET    FSgr2«3ee4 

1.  I^ft  rear  door  cocked  in  opening.  There 
is  an  Interference  at  the  bottom  rear  corner. 

2.  Right  rear  door  also  cocked  in  opening 
being  tight  at  the  top  front  comer. 

3.  Right  front  door  has  rub-thru  on  lower 
rear  edge. 

4.  Left  rear  door  trim  pad  loose  at  lower 
front  corner. 

6.  Right  front  door  remote  control  lock 
rod  grommet  is  loose. 

6.  Right  rear  door  reveal  moulding  not  in 
clips  at  rear. 

7.  Left  rear  tower  window  Is  extremely 
noisy  when  window  Is  raised. 

8.  Glove  box  Is  misaligned. 

9.  Right  rear  quarter  lower  trim  pad  is 
missing. 

10.  Ash  tray  Is  misaligned. 

11.  Rough  metal  finish  on  right  rear  quar- 
ter at  comer  next  to  tall  light. 

12.  Fan  belt  is  loose. 


•Delayed  by  repairs  and  investigations. 


13.  Accelerator  pedal  is  misaligned  to  oper- 
ating rod. 

14.  Choke  pipe  is  loose  In  manifold. 

15.  Gas  tank  vent  pipe  is  misaligned 

16.  Gas  line  hoee  clamp  at  left  frame  side 
rail  interferes  with  toepan. 

17.  Horn  ring  is  dead  at  7 :00. 

18.  Horn  rattles  against  grille  header  panel. 

SPEED  AND  ECONOMY  RECORD 


Aver-  Aver- 
age age  Gaso- 
miles  miles  line  Oil 
per  per  (miles  (miles 
hour  hour  per:  per 
O'lving  elapsed  gallon)  quart) 

Corvair  No.  00769W100017- 

Mackenzie 54.8  37.3  19  3  4Sfi 

Townsend 54  7  43  0  jg  ,  :?9 

Corvair  No.  00769W100015;  .  ^'* 

Harris 52  4  40  c  ,,  «  ,,, 

Purcell si  0  400  7?  cii 

Chevrolet  •■348"; •"  ""^  ^^ 

J,°*"5end 61.2  49.7  II.7  500 

Mackenzie 5(4  4b  3  1,  ,'  ?S 

Chevrolet  "283"-  ^^  ''•'  ^'^ 

£"":«" 56.3  43.4  I2.g  349 

^'"'^ 52.8  41.4  13.7  506 


T^     TT    «    T,  "^^^   20,    1969. 

To.  H.  F.  Barr,  E.  J.  Premo,  M.  S.  Rosen- 
berger,  H.  H.  Schroeder,  M.  M.  Roensch, 
K.  H.  Jepson,  N.  H.  McCuen,  N.  E  Farley 
P.  J.  King,  A.  E.  Kolbe.  C.  M.  Rubly', 
J.  W.  Hakspacher,  D.  B.  Elfes,  R  D 
Aldrlch,  E.  E.  Madion,  J.  w  Fodrea 
W.  W.  Route.  ^«"«, 

Subject:  Comments  on  Test  Trip  to  Berea 
Kentucky 

The  following  comments  are  a  result  of  our 
test  trip  to  Berea,  Kentucky  Involving  the 
Corvalr  test  cars  on  both  the  automatic  and 
the  3 -Speed  transmission. 

KNGINK 

1.  On  both  cars  the  engine  oU  Alter  tube 
was  loose  as  we  have  previously  experienced 
on  production  engines.  A  change  must  be 
nmde  to  correct  this  condition  on  our  present 

2.  The  change  which  was  made  in  the 
exhaust  ramp  of  the  cam  improve  the  valve 
noise  level  on  Car  0500. 

3.  There  was  considerable  oU  fumes  and 
seepage  noticed  at  the  oU  dip  stick  We 
should  very  seriously  look  at  sealing  off'  thla 
with  a  positive  fitting  seal. 

♦»,*■  o^^"  ''^  Indications  of  detonation  on 
the  3-Speed  In  high  gear  when  operating  at 
the  low  engine  speeds.  I  do  not  consider  this 
a  very  Important  item  and  plan  no  change  in 
the  spark  advance  curve  to  remedy  this  con- 
wVi*V^°*^  ^  normal  operation  It  would  be 
shifted  into  second  gear. 

5.  There  was  excessive  air  cleaner  vibra- 
tion noticeable  in  the  car  at  about  65  mph 
This  Is  a  tuning  problem  and  should  be 
looked  Into  to  see  if  we  can  remedy  this 
condition.  ' 

6.  Considerable  driving  was  done  on  vari- 
ous carburetors  to  finalize  the  necessity  for 
separate  carburetors  on  the  automatic  and 
the  3-Speed.  The  conclusion  which  we  came 
to  after  these  series  of  changes,  would  be 
that  we  would  accept  a  separate  carburetor 
for  these  two  transmissions  and  what  was 
driven  on  the  return  trip  on  these  two  cars 
would  be  the  lean  limit  of  each  carburetor. 
We  win  proceed  Immediately  to  finalize  this 
calibration  and  release  these  carburetors  for 
production,  even  though  on  the  return  trip 
we  only  gained  about  Vi  of  a  mile  per  gallon 
on  the  3-Speed  over  the  automatic  for  high- 
way economy. 

7.  There  was  a  very  definite  period  at  the 
low  engine  speed  which  from  our  past  obser- 
vations, Is  related  to  muffler.  This  vibration 
is  considerably  worse  with  a  cold  engine.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Proving  Ground,  this  condi- 
tion can  be  remedied  almost  completely  by 
the  installation  of  flexible  mounts  at  the  rear 
end  of  the  attachment  of  the  muffler  to  the 
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engine.  If  this  Is  the  final  fix  for 
this  vibration,  we  will  move  In  this 
with  our  design. 

8.  From  our  tests,  we  Indicate 
balance  of  the  generator  Is  critical 
We  must  look  at  a  mount  for  the 
which  Is  not  as  critical  for  vlbratloi. 
one  that  we  have  released  for 

9.  It  was  felt  that  the  engine 
tuned  very  close  to  the  torque 
rlod  on  the  automatic  transmission  a1 1 
Idle.  We  must  change  our  mount 
tics  so  that  this  condition  will  not 
this  range  of  engine  speed. 

10.  There  was  some  observation  of 
sticking    at    Idle   on   the   automatic 
mission.  Even  though  we  had  a  heav; 
spring  on  the  throttle  linkage,  the 
retors  should  be  checked  to  see  If  the; 
to  the  Idle  stops  and  we  must  be 
this  condition  will  not  become 
cars  when  the  torsional  spring  Is 
from  the  carburetor  cross  shaft. 

11.  The  ground  strap  which  Is 
to  the  throttle  and  does  not  stay  In 
This  Is  a  design  deficiency  If  this 
Is  up-to-date. 

12    On  test  car  0550  there  was  an 
oU  Uak  at  the  rear  end  of  the  englni  i 
vicinity  of  the   oil   cooler.  This 
checked. 

SUSPENSION 

1.  We  were  very  much  dissatisfied 
released    rear    shock    absorbers, 
considerable  pitching  of  the  vehicle 
roads  both  on  and  off  the  main 
This  has  been  experienced  on  prev 
cars  on  this  type  of  operation, 
took  a  set  of  experimental  shock 
which  have  been  worked  out  at  the 
Ground  along  on  this  trip.  These 
stalled  and  driven  over  a  conslderal^le 
tance  In  the  vicinity  of  Berea. 

It  was  a  general  agreement  among 
ous  observers  that  this  would  be  a 
Improvement  In  the  overall  ride  and 
of  this  car.  As  a  result  of  this,  we 
mediately  release  this   experimental 
absorber  valvlng  and  get  It  Into 
as  soon  as  possible.  We  will  work  with 
ductlon  Engineering  so  as  not  to  bulljl 
absorbers  with   the  present  release 
All  engineering  cars  to  be  converted 

2.  Mr.  Cole  felt  that  we  should 
rebound   travel   of   the   rear 
much  as  possible  both  from  the 
and  the  general  handling  of  the  car. 
felt  that  the  production  car  with 
shock  absorber  valvlng  was  very 
for  handling  on  these  extreme  roads, 
not  reduce  any  rebound  travel  If  It 
our  overall  ride  but  we  will  ellmlnat* 
bound  travel  which  is  not  necessary 
behavior  of  the  rear  suspension. 

Proving  Ground  will  install  rebounc 
on  the  rear  wish  bones  In  conjunctlc  a 
a  scratch  graph.  This  will  give  us  an 
tlon  of  how  far  we  can  go  to 
bound  travel.  Rebound  travel  has 
duced  previously. 

3.  The  observation  of  wheel  fight 
test  trip  was  quite  favorable  on  the  cai 
we  have  reduced  the  positive  cswter 
We  will  Immediately  release  a  design 
ductlon  which  changes  our  upper  fro^t 
trol  arm  to  give  us  this  new  wheel 
We   will   go  one   step   farther   to 
wheel  fight,  and  that  Is  to  observe 
eral  cars  the  new  Idler  lever  which 
had  on  one  of  the  test  cars.  It  was 
that  this  new  construction  on  the 
which  is  the  same  as  our  1959  Idler 
a  gain.  This  construction  should  be 
ated  on  several  cars  at  the  Proving 
to  make  sure  that  It  Is  a  help. 

4.  Spring  Interference  was  apparei^t 
corrected  on  the  rear  sxispenslon. 
dltlon  was  remedied  by  bending  the 
on  the  lower  plate  of  the  cross  membet 
Is  a  production  Item  and  should  be 
car©  of  Immediately  with  Willow  Run 
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removing  should  also  see  to  It  that  we  obtain  as  much 
clearance  as  possible  on  our  production 
design. 

5.  Directional  signal  prongs  shorts  across 
the  horn  contact  when  the  steering  shaft  Is 
deflected  on  Oar  0550.  This  condition  observed 
shows  a  very  close  clearance  between  the 
canceling  prongs  and  the  horn  contact.  This 
is  a  design  condition  and  should  be  remedied 
as  soon  as  possible. 

6.  On  both  cars,  very  serious  brake  rough- 
ness was  observed  on  practically  all  types  of 
brake  applications.  This  Is  a  condition  which 
has  appeared  on  previous  cars  but  not  to  the 
alarming  degree  which  we  observed  on  this 
test  trip.  A  very  aggressive  program  has  been 
initiated  to  finalize  and  to  remedy  this  con- 
dition on  production  vehicles.  Mr.  Rubly  will 
work  directly  with  the  Development  Group 
on  this  program  to  observe  and  also  to  relate 
any  design  changes  which  are  necessary  to 
eliminate  this  condition.  We  will  Investigate 
both  the  drum  and  the  brake  shoes  and  also 
the  fit  of  the  yoke  In  the  axle  to  see  If  that  Is 
also  related  to  this  observed  roughness. 

7.  It  was  observed  that  the  3-Speed  throt- 
tle control  introduced  vibrations  Into  the 
throttle  pedal.  This  will  be  Investigated  to 
see  If  we  have  the  right  Isolation  character- 
istics. 

GENERAL   OBSEBVATIONS 

1.  During  our  rides  there  were  several 
criticisms  of  the  seat  cushion  and  back.  The 
general  conclusion  which  was  arrived  at  was 
that  we  should  have  cushions  with  somewhat 
stiffer  seats  so  that  we  did  not  get  into  an 
uncomfortable  condition  after  riding  over  a 
considerable  time.  It  was  felt  that  the  seat 
cushions  as  a  whole,  were  too  soft  with  In- 
sufficient dampening,  and  that  the  slope  of 
the  seat  cushion  should  be  raised  at  the 
front  edge  as  It  was  Installed  In  one  of  the 
test  cars.  This  type  of  a  cushion  Is  being 
demonstrated  In  these  same  two  cars  at  the 
Proving  Ground. 

2.  The  single  speed  windshield  wiper  was 
tested  during  the  rainy  weather  and  under 
very  wet  conditions  we  had  58  cycles/minute 
of  the  blade  and  when  the  windshield  was 
slightly  wet  the  oscillations  dropped  to  50 
cycles/minute. 

3.  There  was  water  In  the  luggage  com- 
partment after  heavy  rain  on  both  cars. 

4.  The  front  rubber  carpet  on  the  floor  was 
torn  In  several  places.  This  could  be  poor 
material. 

5.  The  heater  controls  were  too  tight  for 
pleasant  operation  and  also  the  knobs  were 
not  of  the  latest  contour. 

6.  The  defroster  action  kept  the  wind- 
shield clear  during  the  rain. 

7.  A  very  objectionable  reflection  was  ob- 
served from  the  dash  in  the  windshield  right 
at  eye  level.  This  will  be  a  very  serious  cus- 
tomer complaint. 

K.  J.  Hansen, 
Engineering  Department. 

ExHisrr  21 
Inteb-Organization  Lettehs  Only 

Chevrolet, 
May  24, 1961. 
To :  Mr.  Duntov. 
From:  Mr.  G.  Caramanna. 
Subject:  Trans  Canadian  Rally. 

Upon  arriving  in  Montreal,  we  foimd  the 
Chevrolet  dealership  full.  We  then  called  up 
the  G.M.  training  center,  and  were  given 
room  to  work. 

Mr.  Trent  Jarman  complained  about  some 
front  end  oversteer;  upon  checking  four 
cars,  on  front  end  machine,  it  was  found 
that  they  were  from  'A"  to  1"  toed  In. 

The  cars  were  set  with  full  racing  type 
suspension.  The  rear  springs  were  cut  off 

one  full  coll,  to  lower  car  and  to  get  3* 

camber.  The  front  springs  were  left  with 
their  full  length,  the  thought  being  that 
the  added  weight,  of  spare  parts,  gas,  oU  and 
pther   miscellaneous    things     would   lower 
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cars.  All  this  was  done  without  regard  to 
spring  rate.  There  were  no  rebound  straps 
added  to  suspension  to  take  rebound  shock 
and  relieve  shocks. 

The  roads  that  the  Rally  traveled  on,  for 
the  most  part,  were  not  the  type,  that  were 
conducive  to  the  above  type  of  car  suspen- 
sion. There  were  m%ny  donkey  backs  and 
many  rutted  and  very  rough  roads. 

The  time  element  Involved  In  this  Rally, 
was  rot  of  the  nature  to  warrant  very  much 
speed,  point  In  many  Instances  all  cars  In 
rally,  were  from  one  half  hour  to  two  hours 
early  at  check  points. 

There  were  three  production  type  Cor- 
valrs  also  m  Rally.  I  completely  checked 
over  these  cars,  to  compare  their  perform- 
ance to  ours. 

Upon  completion  of  Rally,  It  was  foimd 
that  the  production  cars  had  little  or  no 
damage  to  under  side  of  cars,  while  the  four 
we  had  were  very  bad.  The  controls  were 
bent,  and  In  one  case  the  throttle  linkage 
was  stuck  on  one  half  throttle. 

The  tunnel  covers  were  smashed  beyond 
repair,  and  shift  tubes  had  to  be  hammered 
straight  for  them  to  fully  engage  gear.  Near 
completion  of  rally,  the  tires  In  our  cars 
were  throwing  their  threads.  The  cars  also 
were  losing  standing  height. 

One  car  had  frozen  Its  transmission,  and 
broke  case.  It  was  noticed  that  there  were 
no  transmission  dope  on  the  ground,  it  is 
felt,  that  the  case  was  cracked  when 
traveling  a  very  rough  road;  the  road  was 
so,  that  drivers  left  the  road  and  went  on 
the  flelds  rather  than  travel  them. 

One  car  had  a  bent  push  rod.  It  was  noticed 
that  push  rod  was  Installed  up  side  down, 
with  lube  hole  on  the  lifter  side. 

The  production  Corvalrs  lost  a  total  of  4 
fan  belts  and  ours  lost  two.  One  produc- 
tion Corvalr  lost  Its  rear  axle  beMlng.  One 
had  a  frozen  front  wheel  bearing. 

It  Is  felt  that  any  one  of  our  Corvalr 
could  at  any  time,  have  been  knocked  out 
of  Rally,  due  to  the  lowered  height  of  cars. 
Car  height  Is  felt  to  be  of  more  Importance, 
than  handling. 

George  Caramanna. 
Research  and  Development. 

ExHisrr  22 
Dearborn,  Mich.,  June  3,  1971. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Macnttson, 
Chairman,    Senate    Commerce    Committee, 
Old   Senate    Office   Building,    Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Macnttson:  I  am  writing 
you  thU  letter  as  an  Individual  experienced 
In  the  design  and  development  of  motor  cara 
and  without  the  knowledge  of  my  Manage* 
ment  In  the  Ford  Motor  Company.  In  my 
attempt  to  affirm  the  source  and  truth  of  a 
General  Motors  statement  that  the  1960-«3 
Corvalr  was  "equal  to  or  better  than  the 
limit  of  control  of  competitive  cars  of  the 
same  era".  I  called  Mr.  Alexander  Auerbach 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times — Washington  Post 
Service  and  he  suggested  that  I  provide  addi- 
tional copies  of  this  letter  to  DOT.  Because 
of  Mr.  Auerbach's  Interest  and  assistance  I 
have  also  provided  him  a  copy  of  this  letter 
at  his  request. 

The  Detroit  News  stated  on  Friday.  May 
28,  1971,  copy  enclosed: 

"General  Motors  has  never  denied  that  the 
1960-63  model  Corvalr  may  be  rolled  over 
after  It  substantially  exceeds  Its  limit  of  con- 
trol, which  Is  equal  to  or  better  than  the 
limit  of  control  of  competitive  cars  of  the 
same  era." 

I  refute  the  competitive  implications  of 
this  statement;  "which  Is  equal  to  or  better 
than  the  limit  of  control  of  competitive  cars 
of  the  same  era"  concerning  our  competitor 
the  1960  Falcon  engineered  and  manxifac- 
tured  by  the  Ford  Motor  Company. 

I  had  the  engineering  responsibility  on 
our  competitive  car,  the  1960  Falcon.  Upon 
joining  the  Ford  Division  as  Assistant  Chief 
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Engineer  In  August  1956  Mr.  R.  S.  McNamara, 
Vice-President  and  General  Manager  of  Ford 
Division,  and  Mr.  Hans  Matthias  then  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Ford  Division  assigned  to  be 
the  responsibility  for  developing  designs  for 
an  economy  car.  Prior  to  this  assignment  I 
was  Ctiief  Engineer  of  Lincoln  and  I  am  now 
Director  of  our  Company  Engineering  Tech- 
nical Service  Office. 

We  began  our  pre-program  studies  on  econ- 
omy cars  with  an  assessment  of  various  vehi- 
cle configurations  Including  reviews  of  a  rear 
engine  car  in  the  1700-2300  pound  weight 
range.  The  results  of  these  pre-program 
studies  led  to  the  front  engine  Falcon  which 
was  Introduced  in  late  1959  as  a  1960  model. 

As  you  know,  Ford  Motor  Company  evalu- 
ates and  tests  competitive  cars  as  a  routine 
aspect  of  our  business.  Therefore,  prior  to 
Introduction  of  the  Falcon  we  exchanged  five 
production  Falcons  for  five  production  Cor- 
valrs with  Chevrolet  management.  Of  these 
five  and  some  additional  Corvalrs  bought 
through  dealerships,  three  Corvalrs  rolled 
over  during  our  early  customer  type  evalua- 
tions. 

None  were  rolled  due  to  abusive  driving, 
none  were  considered  driver  error  and  all 
came  as  surprise  to  the  drivers  and  pas- 
sengers. These  roll-overs  were  a  most  un- 
usual occurrence  because  of  their  frequency. 

The  roll-overs  were : 

1.  Late  summer  1959  on  Dearborn  Prov- 
ing Grounds  lowspeed  track. 

2.  Late  summer  1959  on  Dearborn  Prov- 
ing Grounds  while  an  engineer  was  taking 
a  ride. 

3.  Late  fall  on  a  Kentucky  road  during 
a  competitive  product  evaluation  trip. 
Other  competitive   cars   were  on  this  trip. 

The  Corvalr  rear  suspension  was  a  swlfig 
axle  type  with  a  high  rear  roll  center  from 
1960  until  the  1965  model.  Relating  to  this 
type  of  suspension.  Mr.  Maiirlce  Olley  who 
retired  from  General  Motors  in  1955  as  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  Chevrolet  Chief  Engi- 
neer In  charge  of  suspension  development 
stated  in  his  patent.  No.  2,911,052,  which 
was  Issued  on  November  3.  1959  and  applied 
for  on  May  18,  1956,  subject:  Independent 
Rear  Suspension  for  Vehicles: 

"While  this  type  of  suspension  has  enjoyed 
a  certain  measure  of  success,  particularly 
In  the  relatively  small  vehicles  popular  in 
Europe,  it  nevertheless  possesses  certain 
inherent  disadvantages  which  have  thus  far 
prevented  widespread  acceptance.  In  partic- 
ular, the  ordinary  swing  axle,  under  severe 
lateral  forces  produced  by  cornering,  tends 
to  lift  the  rear  end  of  the  vehicle,  so  that 
both  wheels  assume  sever©  positive  camber 
positions  to  such  an  extent  that  the  vehicle 
not  only  'oversteers'  but  actually  tends  to 
roll  over.  In  addition,  the  effect  is  non- 
linear and  increases  suddenly  In  a  severe 
turn,  thus  presenting  potentially  dangerous 
vehicle    handling    characteristics." 

Apparently  Mr.  Olley  retained  some  af- 
filiation with  Chevrolet  after  retirement  be- 
cause three  months  prior  to  Introduction  of 
the  Corvalr  he  was  used  by  Chevrolet  to 
provide  "expert  testimony"  on  the  engi- 
neering characteristics  of  the  rear  engine 
car  to  50  newsmen  at  the  Detroit  Athletic 
Club. 

Technology  existed  to  certify  on  an  objec- 
tive basis  the  superior  handling  characteris- 
tics and  "limit  of  control"  of  the  Falcon,  e.g.: 

1.  General  Industry  practice  is  to  design 
the  handling  characteristics  of  our  cars  to 
the  driving  habits  of  our  customers.  Ford 
practice  has  always  been  to  Insure  that  the 
handling  characteristics  of  the  vehicle  re- 
sult In  predictable  response  during  an 
emergency  maneuver.  The  1960  Falcon  ex- 
hibited these  favorable  characteristics  while 
the  Corvalr  did  not. 

2.  Automotive  proving  grounds  have  as 
part  of  their  facility  a  vehicle  handling  road. 
In  this  road  system  is  a  switch  back  wherein 
the  vehicle  makes  either  a  left  or  right  turn 
and  Immediately  thereafter  is  expected  to 


make  the  opposite  turn.  On  repeated  tests 
over  our  handling  roads  the  1960  Falcon  was 
clearly  superior  in  "limit  of  control"  to  the 
1960  Corvalr. 

3.  Rear  engine  cars,  regardless  of  the  rear 
suspension,  exhibit  borderline  handling  char- 
acteristics especially  If  the  total  weight  of 
the  vehicle  exceeds  1,800  pounds.  These  bor- 
derline characteristics  are  particularly  true 
on  wet  pavements  and /or  icy  roads  where, 
because  the  greater  weight  of  the  vehicle  Is 
behind  the  center  of  gravity,  the  rear  end 
of  the  vehicle  wants  to  rotate  and  skid  in  the 
direction  of  travel  when  cornering  or  brak- 
ing; rear  end  first. 

4.  In  the  mld-1950's  Ford  built  a  front 
engine  experimental  swing  axle  car  with  a 
rear  suspension  similar  to  the  1960  Corvalr 
rear  suspension  and  this  car  rolled  over  on 
our  proving  grounds  during  a  typical  han- 
dling test. 

5.  Mercedes  Benz  had  used  swing  axle  rear 
suspension  for  a  number  of  years  with  front 
engine  configuration.  In  the  1950's  they  in- 
troduced a  low  pivot  swing  axle  design  which 
was  developed  to  minimize  the  oversteer 
characteristics  of  the  swing  axle  with  its 
higher  roll  center.  Among  professionals  it 
was,  and  is,  accepted  fact  that  conventional 
swing  axle  cars  with  their  associated  high 
roll  center  cause  oversteer  and  tend  to  give  a 
false  sense  of  safety  up  to  the  "point  of  sur- 
prise"— either  skid  or  roll  over. 

6.  Inherent  oversteer  of  swing  axle  cars 
can  be  ameliorated  by  use  of  higher  rear  tire 
pressure  compared  to  front  tire  pressure.  Cor- 
valr specified  a  73  7e  higher  rear  pressure 
than  front  with  only  an  ll^t  difference  in 
rear  end  curb  weight  over  front.  Falcon  spec- 
ified no  difference  in  tire  pressure  with  a 
minus  4%  difference  in  rear  end  curb  weight 
over  front  Quoting  from  Mr.  Maurice  Olley's 
1953  SAE  paper.  No.  53-18: 

"Finally,  It  appears  Impossible  to  make  a 
car  with  heavily  loaded  rear  tires  handle 
safely  in  a  wind  even  at  moderate  speeds, 
without  fitting  twin  tires  at  the  rear,  which 
is  impossible  with  a  swing  axle.  The  Euro- 
pean cars  of  this  type,  even  though  they 
use  up  to  10  lbs.  more  infiation  in  the  rear 
tires  and  up  to  10  degrees  caster  angle,  and 
even  fit  centering  springs  on  the  steering 
linkage,  still  wander  badly  in  a  high  wind." 

It  was  an  established  technical  fact  among 
sxispenslon  engineers  in  the  early  1950's  that 
the  1960  Corvalr  type  high  roll  center  swing 
axle  rear  suspension  controverted  historical 
Industry  practice  of  designing  cars  to  the 
driving  habits  of  our  customers  whereas  the 
1960  Falcon  met  these  requirements  and  had 
predictable  response  during  an  emergency 
maneuver.  As  early  as  1946-47.  the  General 
Motors  experimental  "Light  Chevrolet"  en- 
gineered by  the  late  Mr.  E.  S.  MacPherson, 
then  of  O.M.  and  later  Vice  President  of  En- 
gineering at  Ford,  refused  the  use  of  the 
swing  axle  type  In  designing  the  rear  inde- 
pendent suspension  for  the  experimental 
"Light  Chevrolet"  which  was  built  and  tested 
at  General  Motors.  He  personally  discussed 
and  reviewed  with  me  in  1951  the  design  and 
theory  underlying  his  refutation  of  swing 
axle  on  that  car. 

In  summary,  the  1960  Falcon  was  superior 
in  "limit  of  control"  compared  to  the  Cor- 
valr and  General  Motors  implication  that 
the  Falcon,  a  competitor  of  the  same  era,  was 
no  better  than  the  Corvalr  in  "limit  of  con- 
trol" is  a  flagrant  violation  of  facts. 
Sincerely 

Harlet  F.  Copp. 

ExHiBrr  23 
Amended   November   30,    1972,   Crixique  or 
General   Motors   Discussion   on   Design 
Characteristics  or  the  Corvair 

pages     1S5B-63    IN    PART    IV — FEDERAL    BOLE    IN 
traffic    SAFETY 

(By  H.  F.  Copp) 

NOTE 

Amendment:  All  references  to  speed  and 
lateral  O  forces  as  indicated  in  Falcon  vs. 


Corvalr  Handling  Film  submitted  by  Ford 
Motor  Company  have  been  removed  from 
text. 

BACKGROUND 

During  my  discussions  with  Senator  Ribi- 
coff's  staff  on  June  14,  1971  Mr.  John  Kos- 
klnen  and  Mr.  Robert  Wager  asked  me  to 
prepare  a  critique  of  General  Motors  Discus- 
sion on  Design  Characteristics  of  the  Corvalr 
authored  by  Mr.  Prank  Winchell  and  con- 
tained in  Part  rv — ^Federal  Role  in  Traffic 
Safety  dated  March  22,  1966,  beginning  eth 
paragraph  on  Page  1559,  concluding  4th  para- 
graph on  Page  1663.  These  statements  are 
submitted  in  accordance  with  the  "Canons 
of  Ethics  for  Engineers"  in  the  Ford  Motor 
Company. 

My  first  knowledge  of  the  General  Motors 
statement  contained  in  Part  rv  was  on  June 
13.  1971.  I  was  unaware  of  the  degree  of 
controversy  because  I  was  on  assignment  as 
Director  of  Engineering  for  Ford  of  Britain/ 
Ford  of  Europe  from  June  1963  to  May  1968. 
Therefore,  since  learning  of  these  statements 
on  Jime  13,  I  have  studied  in  detail  tech- 
nology available  to  the  automotive  engineer 
prior  to  and  during  the  design  of  the  Cor- 
vair. I  have  also  calculated  relative  values  of 
Corvair  vs.  Volkswagen  using  formulae  avail- 
able at  that  time. 

I  stated  in  my  letter  to  Senator  Magnuson 
dated  June  3,  1971,  that  we  considered  and 
discarded  the  rear  engine  configuration  prior 
to  selecting  the  front  engine  arrangement 
as  the  basic  design  for  our  Falcon  which  was 
the  primary  Corvair  competitor.  I  also  said 
in  my  letter  to  Senator  Magnuson.  "Rear 
engine  cars,  regardless  of  the  rear  suspen- 
sion, exhibit  borderline  handling  character- 
istics especially  If  the  total  weight  of  the 
vehicle  exceeds  1800  lbs." 

DISCUSSION 

G.M.  begins  and  ends  their  statement  with 
truthful  representations  of  the  manner  in 
which  we,  as  an  industry,  have  developed 
the  handling  and  control  characteristics  of 
our  motor  cars  for  at  least  26  years.  How- 
ever, between  their  opening  and  closing 
statements  I  believe  they  sophlstlcally  mis- 
led the  layman  on  four  major  issues: 

1.  Corvalr  is  NO  Different  than  Other  Rear 
Engine  Cars — Page  1560 

2.  Only  Expert  Drivers  Can  Handle  More 
than  .3  Lateral  G — Page  1561 

3.  Corvair  Tire  Pressure  Differential  is  of 
Minor  Importance — Page  1561 

4.  Oversteer  Might  be  Better  than  Under- 
steer — Page  1562 

SUMMARY   OP   REFUTATIONS 

/.  Corvair  is  No  Different  Than  Other  Rear 
Engine  Cars — Page  1560 

1.  The  Corvalr  was  40%  heavier,  larger  and 
a  greater  load  carrying  car  than  the  com- 
parators. Because  of  the  added  weight  and 
wheelbase.  the  Corvalr's  latent  skidabUity 
was  twice  that  of  the  Volkswagen.  Again,  be- 
cause of  weight  and  wheelbase  it  generated 
1.8  times  the  spin  force  once  It  began  to  skid. 

2.  The  Corvair  controverted  established  rear 
engine  suspension  effective  roll  couple  dis- 
tribution thereby  grossly  deteriorating  its 
potential  handling  performance.  The  Volks- 
wagen was  basically  an  understeering  vehicle 
whereas  the  Corvalr  was  an  under-oversteer- 
ing  vehicle.  As  an  industry  we  design  for 
understeer.  avoid  oversteer  and  consider  un- 
der/oversteer  a  dangerous  condition. 

3.  The  films  showing  Falcon  vs.  Corvalr 
handling  submitted  by  Ford  Motor  Company 
clearly  demonstrate  the  results  of  the  above 
two  deficiencies.  Also,  the  Volkswagen  and 
Renault  Dauphlne  were  run  under  similar 
circumstances  in  1959  and  were  able  to  comer 
higher  speeds  with  less  instability  than  the 
Corvair. 

4.  Compared  to  VolkswEigen.  the  Corvalr  had 
38%  greater  power  to  weight  ratio  and  ac- 
celeration performance.  Therefore,  for  safety 
purposes  controllability  performance  should 
have  been  Improved  by  at  least  the  same 
amount  compared  to  Volkswagen.  And  yet, 
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their  product  showed  quite  the 
suits  In  controllability  performance 
lag  to  a  gross  deficit  In  the  range  ol 
compared  to  Volkswagen  (38%  plui 
deficit  of  one-third  to  one-half 
troUabllity   performance   than 
//.  Only  Expert  Drivers  Can  Handle 
.3  Lateral  G — Page  1561 

1.  O.M.  falls  to  mention  that 
tions  for  which  they  speak  are  v 
smooth,    ideal   conditions   wherein 
felt  by  the  driver  are  very  nearly  th« 
forces  on  the  tires  at  the  road 
fact,  under  real  world  conditions  the 
felt  by  the  driver  are  much  less  than 
at  the  tire/road  on  typical  undulatU^ 
U>p/concrete  public   roads.  Real 
to  road  lateral  G  forces  cause  In^ 
or  slip  which  the  average  driver  does 
cem.  Indeed,  we  as  an  industry,  a* 
disguise  these  forces  so  that  the 
may  experience  the  pleasure  of  a  p 

This  was  especially  the  case  for  th( 
and  was  proclaimed  as  a  virtue 
Instantaneous  lateral   G  forces 
clplent  skid  were  so  well  disguised 
stated  as  a  result  of  their 
with  "rear  wheels  In  tramp  motion 
hop  frequency"   (lateral  forces  as 
road:  12-15  cycles  per  second) : 

"A  1957  Chevrolet  (the  last  model 
let  produced  with  solid  axle  and 
rear  suspension)   had  2.9  times  morn 
axle   motion.   1.4  times  more  lateral 
frame   motion,  and   six  times  mon 
front  seat  frame  motion  compared 
valr  with  equal  vertical  wheel  motlonjs 
presently  produced  vehicles  with 
and  leaf  spring  rear  suspensions  had 
large  lateral  motions  excited  by  this 
suspension."  (Emphasis  added.) 

Therefore,    a    highly    Idealized 
force  suspension  system  has  no 
these  values  cannot  be  translated 
petltlve  handling  on  public  roads  as 
the  last  paragraph  of  CM.'s  dlscussloh 

"A  car  having  a  high  capability  li 
acceleration  may  be  completely 
In  the  transitional  phase  of  entering 
ing  a  curve,  or  In  an  S  maneuver,  or 
Ing,  or  In  turning  while  braking  or 
Ing,  or  In  low  coefBclent  pavements." 

2.  Drivers  encounter  roads  having 
coefficients  as  low  as  .10  and  many 
coefHcients  wUl  change  from  .30  to  .10 
.70  to  .10  without  warning.  Examples 
leaves  on  wet/dry  concrete;  wet,  ol 
blacktop  repair  patches  on  wet/dry 
early  morning  frost  patches. 

3.  A  primary  automotive  engineer  1 
Jectlve  Is  to  prevent  loss  of  control 
from  Inadequate  suspension  system 
and/or  unpredictable  suspension  sy 
sponse.  Roll-over  Is  only  one  posslblk 
of  loss  of  control.  The  use  of  Ideallzec 
O  values  has  no  relevants  to  the 
Jectlve  of  developing  real  world  s 
systems  If  the  basic  system  Is  not  In 
with  O.M.'s  opening  and  closing 

4.  The   films  showing  Falcon   vs. 
handling   and   my    anaylsls   of    theaje 
clearly   demonstrate   that   an   expert 
was  unable  to  control  the  Corvalr  in 
paratlve  highway  handling  tests 
run  on  dry.  slightly  undulating  " 
films  and  the  analysis  are  visual  proo ' 
fallacy  In  playing  "a  numbers  gam( 
lateral  G.  During  the  five  highway 
sequences  shown  In  the  Ford  film,  the 
achieved  a  100%  rating  whereas  the 
achieved  only  a  10%  rating  and  yet 
Motors  emphasizes  that  the  Corvalr 
ble  of  higher  lateral  O  than  other 
glne  cars. 
///.   Corvair  tire  pressure   difjerentidf. 

minor  importance — Page  1 561 

1.  Prom  my  analysis  of  the  Pord 
paring  Falcon  vs.  Corvalr  handling.  I 

"For  non-standard  tire  pressure 
psl  severe  control  problems  began 
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tering the  second  corner  of  the  8  ctirve  In 
Phase  II  highway  handling  whereas  similar 
control  problems  with  standard  tire  pressure 
began  on  leaving  the  second  corner  of  the  S 
curve.  This  amounts  to  a  reduction  In  'on 
course'  control  of  approximately  33%  lor  26- 
26  psl  tire  pressure." 

The  General  Motors  statement  says: 
"However,  even  reversing  the  tire  pressure 
differential  Is  unrecognizable  at  30-40  mph  In 
a  Corvalr." 

2.  G.M.  publicly  stated  In  March  1960  when 
discussing  the  development  of  the  Corvalr 
suspension  system : 

"The  objective  was  to  arrive  at  equal  tire 
deflections,  front  and  rear,  under  riding  con- 
ditions and  equal  slip  angles,  front  and  rear, 
during  cornering.  At  5-passenger  load  the 
difference  In  tire  deflection  Is  less  than  .10 
Inch.  (Emphasis  added  because  slip  angle 
Induces  understeer.) 

"There  are  two  things  that  could  have  been 
done  to  better  this  condition.  One  would 
be  to  lower  front  tire  pressures  to  13  psl  or 
Increase  rear  tire  pressure  to  28  psl." 

Also,  "Thus,  In  line  with  our  original  ob- 
jective an  engineering  solution  to  lateral 
stability  has  been  obtained  by  prop>er  design 
of  tires,  rims  and  specified  inflation  pres- 
sures." (Emphasis  added.) 

3.  G.M.  also  stated  on  July  1,  1959  In  a  pre- 
Introduction  press  review: 

"With  the  proper  tire  inflation  and  with 
the  assistance  of  Independent  suspension  In 
front  and  a  swing  axle  at  the  rear,  we  have 
produced  the  desired  margin  of  understeer." 
(Emphasis  added.) 

4.  Technically,  it  has  been  calculated  with- 
in ±  10%  at  35  mph  that  equalizing  front  and 
rear  tire  pressure  causes  a  60%  deterioration 
in  steady  state  response  for  an  understeerlng 
rear  engine  car  with  drive  only  and  an  80% 
deterioration  at  full  passenger  load.  For  the 
Volkswagen  which  was  a  much  better  han- 
dling vehicle  than  the  Corvalr,  the  affect  of 
equalizing  front  and  rear  tire  pressure  caused 
a  60%  deterioration  in  vehicle  response  at 
35  mph  with  driver  only. 

IV.  Oversteer  might  be  better  than 
understeer — page  1562 

1.  The  General  Motors  statement  suggests 
that  oversteerlng  cars  might  be  safer  because 
they  would  spin  Into  the  corner  rather  than 
Into  the  oncoming  lane.  In  fact,  the  Ford 
film  analysis  shows  that  when  oversteer  was 
Increased  on  the  Corvalr  by  Increasing  front 
tire  pressure  the  first  swerve  or  deviation  in 
loss  of  control  threw  the  Corvalr  Into  the  on- 
coming lane  during  all  three  test  sequences 
and  these  tests  were  run  with  an  expert 
driver. 

2.  The  analysis  of  the  Ford  films  showing 
Falcon  vs.  Corvalr  handling  proves  that  In 
the  Important  highway  handling  sequences 
the  understeerlng  Falcon  achieved  a  100% 
rating  and  the  under/oversteering  Corvalr 
achieved  a  10%  rating. 

3.  The  film  analysis  also  shows  that  dur- 
ing all  five  sequences  of  the  highway  han- 
dling test  runs  the  Corvalr  deviated  into  the 
oncoming  lane  during  each  test  sequence 
and  that  complete  loss  of  control  was  experi- 
enced in  three  of  the  five  sequences. 

4.  The  F\)rd  film  analysis  indicates  that 
Increasing  oversteer  by  equalizing  the  tire 
pressure  on  the  Corvalr  caused  an  approxi- 
mate 33'"'   deterioration  In  controllability. 

5.  Historical  Industry  practice  Is  to  design 
our  motor  cars  for  understeer  because  it  Is 
more  unl-dlrectlonal  and  provides  the  basis 
for  warning  and  quicker  response  by  the 
driver.  Technical  literature  published  by 
General  Motors  for  years  proves  that  they 
design  for  understeer  to  achieve  favorable 
vehicle  stability  criteria.  I  quote  from  the 
OM  press  review  of  July  1959  on  the  Corvalrs: 

"There  are  two  requirements  for  stable 
handling  and  It  Is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the 
more  important.  One  is  that  the  rear  tires 
must  not  be  overloaded.  If  they  are,  the  car 
win  wander  whatever  Its  other  conditions 


might  be.  The  other  Is  that  the  seme  of  di. 
rection  of  the  rear  wheels  should  be  slightly 
better  than  the  front.  This  gives  the  desired 
margin  of  understeer."  (Emphasis  added.) 

6.  The  major  reason  for  specUylng  the 
large  tire  pressure  differential  on  the  Corvalr 
was  to  Induce  understeer  as  stated  In  their 
owners  manual. 

CONCLUSION 

I  conclude  that  apart  from  opening  and 
closing  statements  by  General  Motors  In  their 
Discussion  on  Design  CharacterUtlcs  of  the 
Corvalr,  their  nmln  arguments  consist  of  in- 
congruous artifices  which  mislead  the  layman 
by  clever  omission  of  published  knowledge 
and  facts  known  to  them  prior  to  and  follow- 
ing Introduction  of  the  Corvalr  In  October 
1969.  AppUcation  of  these  artifices  to  the  de- 
sign of  our  motor  cars  would  result  In  disas- 
trous controllability  and  by  comparison  in 
1959-63  Corvalr  control  problems  would  pale 
to  Insignificance.  Furthermore,  I  believe  that 
the  four  central  Issues  contained  within  the 
G.M.  statement  as  described  above  would  not 
have  been  accepted.  If  submitted,  for  pres- 
entation or  publication  by  the  Society  of 
Automotive  Engineers  or  any  other  reputable 
automotive  engineering  fraternity. 

Finally,  I  must  say  that  In  my  25  years  of 
designing  and  developing  motor  cars  I  have 
never  had  submitted  to  me  data  or  a  tech- 
nical report  arguing  in  favor  of  even  one  of 
the  four  major  issues  which  I  have  proscribed 
in  the  G.M.  statement  on  Design  Characteris- 
tics of  the  Corvalr: 

1.  Larger,  heavier  and  more  powerful  rear 
engine  cars  are  no  different  than  the  smaller 
Volkswagens,  Renault  Dauphlnes. 

2.  Only  expert  drivers  can  handle  more 
than  .3  lateral  O. 

3.  Tire  pressure  differential  has  little  or  no 
affect  on  rear  engine  car  handling  between  30 
to  40  mph. 

4.  Oversteer  might  be  better/safer  than 
understeer. 

ExHiBrr  24 
Amended     November     30,     1972,     Sdmmast, 
Analysis  op  Ford  Film  Showing  Falcon 
Versus  Corvair  Handling 
(ByH.  P.  Copp) 

NOTE 

Amendment:  All  references  to  8i>eed  and 
lateral  G  forces  as  indicated  In  Falcon  vs. 
Corvalr  Handling  Film  submitted  by  Ford 
Motor  Company  have  been  removed  from 
text. 

BACKGROUND 

While  preparing  my  letter  to  Senator  Mag- 
nuson  dated  June  3,  1971,  I  discovered  the 
only  extant  copy  of  a  film  made  on  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  Dearborn  Proving  Grounds 
in  August-September  1959  indicating  the 
serious  handling  deficiencies  of  the  1960  Cor- 
valr. This  film  was  made  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  J.  O.  Wright  then  Vice  President  and 
General  Manager  of  the  Ford  Division  and 
was  subsequently  shown  to  the  Ford  Tech- 
nical Evaluation  Committee  on  September  23, 
1959,  and  October  1,  1959  to  the  Executive 
Committee  which  was,  at  that  time,  the  Cor- 
porate Operating  Committee  and  Included 
Mr.  Henry  Pord  II,  Mr.  E.  R.  Breech,  Group 
Vice  Presidents,  etc. 

During  my  discussions  with  Senator  Ribl- 
cofl's  staff  and  specifically  Mr.  John  Kosklnen 
and  Mr.  Robert  Wager,  I  was  asked  to  ana- 
lyze this  film  and  quantify  the  relative  han- 
dllng  characteristics  of  the  Corvalr  as  run  In 
the  tandem  sequences  with  the  Falcon.  The 
attached  analysis  and  this  summary  are  sub- 
mitted in  accordance  with  the  "Canons  of 
Ethics  for  Engineers"  in  the  Pord  Motor 
Company. 

discussion 

Following  my  testimony  to  Mr.  Kosklnen 
and  Mr.  Wager  In  Washington  on  June  14, 
additional  documents  were  discovered  and 
submitted  to  the  Ford  Corporate  Office  of 
General  Counsel  from  which  important  state- 
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ments  relating  to  the  film  and  Corvalr  han- 
dling evaluations  as  presented  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  on  October  1,  1959  are 
quoted  below : 

1.  Before  showing  the  film: 

"It  is  necessary  to  emphasize  at  this  point 
that  these  are  completely  objective  tests  and 
In  no  sense  have  they  been  contrived  to  show 
the  Corvalr  in  an  unfavorable  light.  The 
drivers  of  both  cars  are  equally  skilled  drivers 
from  our  test  track  area,  and  the  Corvalr 
driver  was  Instructed  to  make  every  effort  to 
keep  his  car  under  control." 

2.  After  showing  the  film: 

"The  lack  of  extreme  cornering  ability  Is 
not  a  significant  product  disadvantage  In 
Itself.  Of  much  greater  significance  In  the 
preceding  film  has  been  the  difficulty  experi- 
enced by  the  Corvair  driver  In  re-establish- 
ing control  over  his  vehicle  once  It  had  been 
lost.  This  Is  Indicative  of  a  lack  of  stability 
which  Is  more  likely  to  be  encountered  by 
the  average  driver  under  average  conditions 
and  this  condition  Is  deemed  to  be  a  signifi- 
cant product  disadvantage." 

3.  In  the  discussion  on  Ride  aiid  Handling: 
"The  Corvalr  with  Its  rear  heavy  weight 

distribution  shows  marked  Instability  under 
conditions  of  severe  cornering  and  In  pass- 
ing. While  the  driver  will  not  encounter  diffi- 
culty under  most  normal  driving  conditions, 
there  are  frequently  encountered  emergency 
conditions  such  as  slippery  pavement  or 
emergency  conditions  such  as  slippery  pave- 
ment or  emergency  maneuvering  In  which 
the  driver  cannot  maintain  control  of  the 
vehicle.  The  Corvalr  falls  considerably  short 
of  our  handling  standards." 

Although  during  my  Investigations  and 
subsequent  searching  we  were  unable  to  dis- 
cover any  additional  film  which  showed  the 
Volkswagen  and  Renault  Dauphlne  running 
against  the  Falcon,  It  Is  Important  to  note 
that  during  the  Executive  Committee  pres- 
entation on  October  1,  1959  we  stated: 

"For  reference  purposes,  we  have  also 
shown  the  Volkswagen  and  the  Renault  Dau- 
phine  under  similar  circumstances  at  com- 
parable speeds.  These  pictures  show  that 
both  of  these  vehicles  have  ability  to  corner 
at  higher  speeds  with  less  instability  than 
the  Corvair."  (Emphasis  added.) 

METHOD    OF   ANALYSIS 

The  film  shows  10  sequences  run  at  speci- 
fied tire  pressures:  5  sequences  on  a  150  ft. 
radius  circle  referred  to  as  "Phase  I — Com- 
parative Breakaway";  5  sequences  (of  much 
greater  significance  on  an  "S"  curve  of  ap- 
proximately 200  ft.  radii  with  a  100  ft.  In- 
ter-connectlon  between  the  two  curves  re- 
ferred to  as  "Phase  II — Comparative  High- 
way Handling".  Nine  additional  sequences 
were  run  with  the  Corvalr  at  equal  tire  pres- 
sure, front  and  rear,  of  26  psl. 

A  numerical  percentage  summary  has  been 
calculated  by  assigning  declining  percentage 
ratings  to  control  performance  for  the  cate- 
gories of :  stable,  minor,  major,  and  lost.  Each 
film  sequence  was  analyzed  and  graded  Into 
these  four  categories  and  then  translated 
Into  percentage  ratings  to  develop  an  average 
for  each  of  the  two  phases. 

RESULTS   AT   SPECIFIED  TIRE   PRESSURES 

1.  The  Corvalr  achieved  a  35%  control  rat- 
ing during  the  "Phase  I — Comparative  Break- 
away" tests  as  compared  to  the  Falcon  which 
achieved  100%. 

2.  The  Corvalr  achieved  only  a  10%  con- 
trol rating  during  the  "Phase  II — Compara- 
tive Highway  Handling"  tests  as  compared  to 
the  Falcon  which  achieved  100%. 

3.  The  average  of  the  Phase  I  and  Phase  II 
testing  was  18%  compared  to  the  Falcon  at 
100%. 

4.  An  absolute  minimum  acceptance  stand- 
ard of  60%  should  have  been  achieved  for 
the  average  of  the  two  types  of  tests  but  the 
Corvalr  achieved  less  than  one-third  of  this 
minimum;  18%.  vs.  60%.  Significantly,  the 
standards  of  General  Motors  appear  to  be 


even  higher  as  stated  by  Mr.  Frank  Wlnchell 
on  Page  1560  of  Part  rv.  Federal  Role  In 
Traffic  Safety  dated  March  22,  1966.  I  quote : 

"Much  of  our  testing,  therefore,  la  com- 
paratively; acceptability  Is  based  on  com- 
parison with  successful  vehicles  In  use  by 
the  motorist  on  public  road  systems." 

Note:  I  have  also  been  asked  to  provide  a 
critique  of  GJil.'s  statement  referenced  In 
Point  4  above  under  Results.  There  Is  a  direct 
relationship  between  my  film  analysis  and  my 
critique  because,  as  noted  above,  G.M.  fully 
understands  that  handling  evaluation  is 
comparative  and  I;  therefore,  reference  my 
film  analysis  In  the  critique  of  G^I.'s  state- 
ments. 

Amended  November  30.  1972,  Falcon  Versus 
Corvair  Handling,  Film  Analysis  Quanti- 
fication OF  Handling  Comparisons 

note 
Amendment:  All  references  to  speed  and 
lateral  G  forces  as  Indicated  In  Falcon  vs. 
Corvalr  Handling  Film  submitted  by  Ford 
Motor  Company  have  been  removed  from 
text. 

The  film  showing  the  Falcon  vs.  Corvalr 
handling  comparison  submitted  by  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  to  the  United  States  Senate 
has  been  analyzed  at  the  request  of  Messrs. 
Kosklnen  and  Wager.  This  film  was  made  by 
the  Pord  Motor  Company  on  the  Dearborn 
Proving  Grounds  during  August-September, 
1959,  prior  to  introduction  of  these  two  cars 
and  at  the  request  of  Mr.  J.  O.  Wright  then 
Vice  President  and  General  Manager  of  the 
Ford  Division,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
the  serious  Corvalr  handling  problems  which 
we  had  discovered  during  our  early  evalua- 
tions. 

The  film  was  shown  to  the  Corporate  Tech- 
nical Evaluation  Committee  on  September 
23,  1959  and  on  October  1,  1959  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company. 
To  my  knowledge,  this  is  the  first  and  only 
time  a  comparative  handling  movie  has  been 
made  to  demonstrate  to  Corporate  manage- 
ment a  comp)€titor's  handling  characteristics. 
We  said  to  the  Ford  Executive  Committee 
when  presenting  this  film: 

"The  Corvalr  has  been  shown  attempting 
to  maintain  the  same  speed  as  the  Falcon  in 
the  various  maneuvers.  It  Is  necessary  to  em- 
phasize at  this  point  that  these  are  com- 
pletely objective  tests  and  In  no  sense  have 
they  been  contrived  to  show  the  Corvalr  In 
an  unfavorable  light.  The  drivers  of  both  cars 
are  equally  skilled  drivers  from  our  test  track 
area,  and  the  Corvalr  driver  was  Instructed 
to  make  every  effort  to  keep  his  car  vmder 
control. 

For  reference  purposes,  we  have  also  shown 
the  Volkswagen  and  the  Renault  Dauphlne 
under  similar  circumstances  at  comparable 
sp>eeds.  These  pictures  show  that  both  of 
these  vehicles  have  ability  to  corner  at  higher 
speeds  with  less  Instability  than  the  Corvalr. 
(Film) 
Discussion  of  Handling  Film 

These  pictures  have  shown  only  that  the 
Corvalr  exhibited  Instability  under  extreme 
cornering  conditions,  under  which  the  Pal- 
con  remained  stable.  The  lack  of  extreme 
cornering  ability  Is  not  a  significant  product 
disadvantage  in  Itself.  Of  much  greater  sig- 
nificance In  the  preceding  film  has  been  the 
difficulty  experienced  by  the  Corvalr  driver 
m  re-establishing  control  over  his  vehicle 
once  It  had  been  lost.  This  Is  Indicative  of  a 
lack  of  stability  which  Is  more  likely  to  be 
encountered  by  the  average  driver  under 
average  conditions  and  this  condition  Is 
deemed  to  be  a  significant  product  disad- 
vantage." 
We  also  said  In  the  same  presentation : 
"The  handling  and  stability  of  the  Falcon 
are  excellent.  The  Corvalr  with  Its  rear  heavy 
weight  distribution  shows  marked  Instability 
under  conditions  of  severe  cornering  and  in 
passing.  While  the  driver  will  not  encounter 


difficulty  under  most  normal  driving  condi- 
tions, there  are  frequently  encountered  emer- 
gency conditions  such  as  slippery  pavement 
or  emergency  maneuvering  In  which  the 
driver  cannot  maintain  control  of  the  vehi- 
cle. The  Corvalr  falls  considerably  short  of 
our  handling  standards." 

There  are  innumerable  methods  of  analyz- 
ing comparative  handling  characteristics 
shown  In  the  film.  In  the  final  analysis,  re- 
sults must  provide  "go"-  "no  go  '  quantifica- 
tion of  handling  characteristics.  In  this  In- 
stance, a  typical  method  has  been  iised  to 
assess  the  control  adequacy  of  the  Corvalr 
relative  to  the  Falcon  as  shown  In  the  At- 
tachment; viz. 

First,  the  severity  of  control  deviation  was 
defined  In  terms  of  four  categories:  stable, 
minor,  major,  lost  (Attachment  p.  1). 

Second,  control  adequacy  percentage  with- 
In  a  range  of  ±10%  was  assigned  to  each  of 
the  above  four  severity  ratings  (Attachment 
p.l). 

Third,  all  test  runs  In  the  film  were  ana- 
lyzed. Severity  ratings  were  assigned  and  the 
sequence  of  control  deviation  was  noted  In 
terms  of  on-coming  lane  and/or  adjacent 
shoulder  (Attachment  pp.  2-3) . 

Poxirth,  the  percent  control  adequacy  with- 
in a  range  of  ±10%  was  assigned  for  each 
test  run  based  on  the  above  (Attachment 
pp.  2-3). 

Fifth,  an  average  performance  of  60%  con- 
trol adequacy  was  established  as  the  mini- 
mum acceptance  standard. 

In  s\unmary,  a  method  has  been  evolved 
which  provides  quantification  of  control  ade- 
quacy In  terms  of  percentage  relative  to  the 
Falcon  but  only  for  the  conditions  of  dry, 
blacktop,  slightly  undulating  surfaces.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  fully  definitive 
comparisons  would  require  similar  tests  un- 
der many  more  adverse  conditions,  such  as 
wet  blacktop,  curves  with  changing  road 
camber,  surprise  bumps  on  cornering  which 
tend  to  throw  the  vehicle.  Ice,  snow,  etc. 

The  film  analysis  is  summarized  as  follows 
and  detailed  on  the  Attachment,  Pages  2 
and  3. 

CONTROL  ADEQUACY  COMPARISON 


Percent  control 
adequacy  :±10  percent 


Film  test  description 


Corvair 


Falcon 


Standard  tire  pressure: 

Phase  I— Comparative  breakaway; 

5  sequences 

Phase    II— Comparative    highway 
handling;  5  sequences 

Average  percent,  phase  I  and  II 

Percent  range  ±10  percent 

Minimum      percent      acceptance 
standard 

Nonstandard     tire     pressure     Corvair 
26-26  p.s.i.: 
Phase  I— Comparative  breakaway; 

6  sequences 

Phase    II— Comparative    highway 
handling;  3  sequences 

Average  percent,  phase  I  and  II 

Percent  range  -^10  percent 

Minimum  acceptance  standard 


35 

100 

10 

100 

18 
8-28 

100 
90-100 

60 

60 

37 

100 

8 

100 

22 

12-32 

60 

100 

90-100 

60 

Based  on  a  60%  minimum  acceptance 
standard,  the  Corvalr  with  standard  tire 
pressure  achieved  30%  of  the  standard 
(18%/60%).  Applying  the  maximum  favor- 
able variation  of  +10%,  the  Corvalr  achieved 
48%  of  the  minimum  acceptance  standard 
(28%/60%). 

Additional  conclusions  which  result  from 
the  Attachment  are: 

1.  For  non-standard  tire  pressure  of  26- 
26  psl,  severe  control  problems  began  upon 
entering  the  second  corner  of  the  S  curve  in 
Phase  II  highway  handling  whereas  similar 
control  problems  with  standard  tire  pressure 
began  on  leaving  the  second  corner  of  the 
S  curve.  This  amounts  to  a  reduction  In  "on 


onco  uing 


anl 


jyu. 
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course"   cont^rol   of   approximately 
26-26  psl  tire  pressure. 

2.  For  non-standard  tire  pressure 
psl,  in  both  Phase  I  and  Phase 
the  Corvair  deviated  Into  the  .. 
*ix  times  during  nine  test  runs  . 
strated  complete  loss  of  control 
during  the  nine  test  nxns. 

3.  For  standard  tire  pressure  In 
I  and  Phase  II  testing,  the  Corval' 
Into  the  oncoming  lane  eleven 
the  ten  comparative  tests  when  nailnl: 
the  standard  tire  pressure.  Complete 
control  occurred  five  times  durlni; 
test  runs. 

H  P 
(July  26.  1971,  Amended  Novembe^ 


both 


Copp, 


30,  1972). 


HANDLING- 


FILM  ANALYSIS,  FALCON  VERSUS  CORVAIR 
DATA  SHEET 

PHASE  {-COMPARATIVE  BREAKAWAY  (ISJFT  RADIUS 
CIRCLE;  DRY  BUCKTOPSURFACESLIGHTLYU'^OUUTING; 
LANE  WIDTH  OF  12  FT) 


Corvair 


Sequence  of  con- 
trol deviations     Sever- 

ityof 

On-  control 


Test  run 


coming    Shoul-     devel- 
lane         der  opment 


Per  :ent  control 

± [0-percent 

i  dequacy 


Con  air      Falcon 


Standard  pres- 
sure lS-26 
|U.i.: 

I 1 Minor.. 

2 1 Lost... 

3 1 2 do... 

♦ 1 Minor.. 

5 2,4....  1,3 do... 

Average  5 
tests 


35 


Nonstandard 
pressure  26-26 

"f: 1.. 

2 

3 2. 

4 

5 

6 


Minor.. 
...do... 
Major.. 
Lost... 
Minor.. 
Lost... 


Average  6 
tests 


PHASE  ll-COMPARATIVE  HIGHWAY  HANI  LING 

(S  curve.  136°  arc  at  200  ft  radius,  100  ft  straightav  ay,  140°  arc 
at  200  ft  radius.  182  ft  straightaway;  dry  blac  ttop  surface 
slightly  undulating;  lane  width  of  12  ft) 


Standard  Pressure  15-26 
p.si.: 

1 1st       2d.       Lost.. 

3d        4th 

2 2d....  1st do.. 

3 1st,      Major. 

2d 

4 1st...  2d....  Lost.. 

5 2d....  1st...  Major. 


Average  5  tests. . 


Nonstandard  pressure 
26-26  p.s.i.: 

1 Isf...  2d....  Lost.. 

2 1st,       2d do.. 

3d 

3 1st...  2d....  Major. 


Average  3  tests.. 


Note:  For  25-26  p.s.i.,  major  control  problems 
taring  second  corner  compared  to  control  problei  i 
p.s.i..  which  began  on  leaving  the  second  corner 


FILM    ANALYSIS-FALCON    VERSUS    CORVAIR  llANDLING 
DEFINITION  OF  CONTROL  DEVIATION  SEV;RITY 


Percent 
Severity  control 

rating  adequacy    Vehicle/driver  control  coi^itions 


Stable 100 

Minor i  50-75 


No  deviations. 

Minor    swerve    with 
using  less  than  oncom 
adjacent  shoulder. 


ful 
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33%   for 


of  26-26 

testing, 

lane 

demon- 

T  times 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


lOO 


50 

75 
25 

0 
175 

0 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


37 


100 


0 
25 

0 
25 


100 

100 
100 

100 

100 


10        100 


NA 
100 


25        100 


8       100 


lega 


n  at  en- 
s  at  15-26 


Percent 
Severity  control 

rating  adequacy    Vehicle/driver  control  conditions 


Phase 

deviated 

3  dxiring 

ng  with 

loss  of 

the  ten 


Major. 
Lost... 


recovery 
ng  lane  or 


25  Major  swerve  which  occupies  oncom- 
ing lane  and/or  shoulder  equal  to 
car  width. 
0  Major  swerve  which  occupies  more 
than  oncoming  lane  and/or  shoulder 
greater  than  car  width  and  results 
in  loss  of  control  including  spinouts. 


I  Minor  deviation  which  uses  oncoming  lane,  50  percent; 
Minor  deviation  which  stays  in  lane  or  uses  adjacent  shoulder, 
75  percent. 

NOTES:  Assigned  percentage  values  should  be  assumed  to  be 
representative  within  a  range  of  ±10  percent. 

Minimum  acceptance  standard:  Defined  as  60  percent  which 
allows  minor  deviations  of  50-75  percent  control  adequacy  but 
full  recovery. 

Relationship  Betwebn  Copp  Corvaib-Fal- 
CON  Fn.M  Analysis  Rating  Percentages 
AND  THE  Ford  "Vehicle  Evaluation  Rat- 
ing System" 

(By  H.  P.  Copp) 

I  have  been  asked  whether  there  Is  any 
correlation  of  the  percentage  method  which 
I  used  In  assessing  the  Ford  film  comparing 
Falcon  and  Corvair  Handling  with  the  Ford 
procedure  used  In  our  "Vehicle  Evaluation 
Rating  System". 

I  must  admit  that  my  method  was  In  no 
way  related  to  our  numerical  1  thru  10  proce- 
dure used  In  our  "Vehicle  Evaluation  Rating 
System".  My  technique  Is  shown  In  my  Film 
Analysis  of  July  25.  1971  and  amended  No- 
vember 30,  1972  as  Attachment  Page  1  and  Is 
attached  hereto  for  ready  reference. 

Some  15  years  ago  we  attempted  to  quan- 
tify subjective  Jury  evaluations  of  control 
performance  on  all  types  of  road  surfaces  by 
introducing  a  "Vehicle  Evaluation  Rating 
System".  This  system  has  been  under  con- 
stant refinement  since  Its  Introduction  but 
has  continued  with  a  1  to  10  numerical  scale 
which  all  evaluators  apply  to  their  assess- 
ments. As  it  applies  to  handling  and  con- 
trollability, the  scale  is: 


Rating 

index    Acceptability    Grade 


Expertise  required 


1....  Unacceptable.  Poor All  customers. 

2 do.... do Average  customer. 

3 do... do Do. 

4 — do Customer  complainL.        Do. 

5 Borderline...  Borderline Critical  customer. 

6 —  Acceptable...  Barely  acceptable...         Do. 

7 do Fair Do. 

8 do Good Trained  observer. 

9 do Very  good Do. 

10 do Excellent Not  perceptible. 

Any  system  of  handling  and  controllability 
tests  and  their  ensuing  conclusion  must 
separate  good  from  bad;  unacceptable  from 
borderline,  and  txsrderllne  from  acceptable. 

It  would  be  most  convenient  If  I  could  as- 
sign percentage  values  to  each  rating  begin- 
ning with  1  at  10%  and  ending  with  10  at 
100%.  Unfortunately,  this  Is  not  the  case 
because : 

1.  We  rated  the  Falcon  Handling  Perform- 
ance at  atxiut  7.5  whereas  my  Film  Analysis 
method  rated  it  at  90-100%. 

2.  A  1962  Corvair.  not  generally  different 
from  the  1960  Corvair,  was  rated  at  3.4  where- 
as my  Film  Analysis  rated  it  at  a  nominal 
18%  ±10%  for  a  maximum  of  28%. 

A  recently  completed  Ford  Control  Per- 
formance Project,  ATMD  72-5,  which  has 
been  reviewed  with  DOT  shows  correction 
factors  of  approximately  ±12%  for  subjec- 
tive ratings  by  20  evaluators.  As  previously 
noted,  I  considered  my  method  of  rating  to 
be  representative  within  ±10%.  I  also  as- 
signed a  60%  minimum  acceptance  standard 
for  the  Corvair  because  It  was  following  the 
Falcon  which  had  no  relationship  to  the 
Ford  Rating  Index  of  5  which  is  borderline 
and  6  which  is  l>arely  acceptable. 

If  one  attempts  to  correlate  the  Rating 
Indices  with  my  percentage  method  be  must 


first  correct  for  the  1960  Falcon  rating  Index 
of  7.6  ±12%  and  the  90-100%  resulting  from 
the  P^lm  Analysis. 

In  actual  fact,  we  are  constantly  raising 
our  standards  of  control  performance  and 
about  the  best  we  have  recently  measured  as 
indicated  In  ATMD  72-5  is  a  corrected  index 
of  8.30  on  a  1971  Mercedes  220  4-door  sedan 
during  a  rough  road  cornering  test.  It  Is 
obvious  that  our  standards  have  been  raised 
since  1959  and  the  1960  Falcon  Index  which 
we  assessed  at  7.5  in  1969  might  now  be 
assessed  at  only  6.5.  It,  therefore,  follows  that 
1971-72  data  and  techniques  cannot  be  cor- 
related with  one  film  showing  only  two  types 
of  tests  on  dry,  blacktop  roads. 

As  I  stated  on  Page  2  of  my  Film  Analysis: 

"There  are  innumerable  methods  of  ana- 
lyzing comparative  handling  characteristics 
shown  In  the  film.  In  the  final  analysis,  re- 
sults must  provide  "go" — "no  go"  quanti- 
fication of  handling  characteristics.  In  this 
instance,  a  typical  method  has  been  used  to 
assess  the  control  adequacy  of  the  Corvair 
relative  to  the  Falcon." 

Also,  "In  'summary,  a  method  has  been 
evolved  which  provides  quantification  of  con- 
trol adequacy  In  terms  of  percentage  rela- 
tive to  the  Falcon  but  only  for  the  condi- 
tions of  dry,  blacktop,  slightly  undulating 
surfaces.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  fully 
definitive  comparisons  would  require  similar 
tests  under  many  more  adverse  conditions, 
such  as  wet  blacktop,  curves  with  changing 
road  camber,  surprise  bumps  on  cornering 
which  tend  to  throw  the  vehicle.  Ice,  snow, 
etc." 

One  might  argue  that  I  was  unduly  harsh 
in  my  method  of  assessing  the  Corvair  and 
overly  generous  In  assessing  the  Falcon.  In 
defense  of  such  argument,  I  submit: 

1.  Control  performance  is  a  relative  com- 
parison in  terms  of  time  and  weight  class.  For 
example,  the  1965-68  Ford  was  a  better  han- 
dling car  than  the  1954-57  Mercury  although 
both  cars  were  about  the  same  weight,  com- 
parably equipped. 

2.  In  1966,  a  1962  Corvair  was  rated  un- 
acceptable by  an  experienced  group  of  de- 
velopment engineers.  Their  rating  index  of 
3.4  was  1.6  or  32%  below  the  Index  of  6, 
which  Is  "borderline"  minimum  and  43% 
below  the  Index  of  6  which  is  graded  as  "bare- 
ly acceptable". 

3.  My  film  analysis  method  defined  a  minor 
swerve  with  full  recovery  using  less  than  the 
oncoming  lane  as  50%  control  adequacy.  It 
is  significant  that  had  all  the  swerves  been 
Into  the  oncoming  lane  with  full  recovery, 
the  Corvair  would  have  met  the  minimum 
handling  standard  of  60%  when  applying  the 
plus  10%  tolerance.  As  a  matter  of  compari- 
son. It  should  be  noted  that  a  swerve  with 
full  recovery  onto  the  shoulder  rather  than 
the  oncoming  lane  was  only  penalized  25% 
from  the  100%  base,  and,  therefore,  assigned 
a  75%  value  for  control  adequacy.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, all  the  swerves  had  been  onto  the 
shoulder  with  full  recovery,  the  Corvair 
would  have  exceeded  the  minimum  handling 
standard  by  25%  without  application  of  the 
plus  10%  tolerance. 

4.  By  selecting  the  most  favorable  toler- 
ance, plus  or  minus.  In  an  effort  to  deter- 
mine the  best  relationship  between  Corvalr- 
Falcon  rating  indices  and  my  Corvalr-Palcon 
Film  Analysis,  we  arrive  at: 

[In  percent) 


Corvair 

Falcon 

Ratio 
Falcon/ 
Corvair 

Rating  index 

Selected  tolerance 

..       3.4 
.  -12.0 
.     13.0 
.      18.0 
.  +10.0 
.    "28.0 

7.5 

+12.0 
«8.4 

100.0  . 
-10.0  . 

•90.0 

Best  relationship 

2.8 

Copp  rating  Ford  film 

Selected  tolerance 

Best  relationship 

3.2 

Average  of  best  relationship 
ratios 

3.0 

■  Minimum. 


'Maximum. 
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From  the  above  It  can  be  seen  that  by  se- 
lecting accepted  or  specified  tolerances  in  an 
effort  to  show  the  closest  correlation  of 
Corvalr-Palcon  rating  indices  with  my  rat- 
ings of  the  Corvalr-Palcon  Handling  Com- 
parison Film,  we  indicate  reasonable  simi- 
larity in  results.  The  average  ratio  of  best 
relationships  shown  In  the  last  ime  at  a 
value  of  3.0  Is  within  ±7%  of  the  individual 
best  relationship  ratios  in  rating  Indices  and 
my  Film  Analysis  percentages. 

FILM  ANALYSIS-FALCON  VS.  CORVAIR  HANDLING,  DEFINI- 
TION OF  CONTROL  DEVIATION  SEVERITY 


Vehicle/driver  control  conditions 


Percent 

Severity         control 

rating     adequacy 


Nodeviations Stable....  100 

Minor  swerve  with  full  recovery  using    Minor 150-75 

less  than  oncoming  lane  or  adjacent 

shoulder. 
Major  swerve  which  occupies  oncoming    Major 25 

lane  and/or  shoulder  equal  to  car 

width. 
Major  swerve  which  occupies  more  than    Lost 0 

oncoming  lane  and/or  shoulder  great- 
er than  car  width  and  results  in  loss  of 

control  including  spinouts. 


I  Minor  deviation  which  uses  oncoming  lane— 50  percent; 
minor  deviation  which  stays  in  lane  or  uses  adjacent  shoulder — 
75  percent. 

Note.— Assigned  percentage  values  should  be  assumed  to  be 
representative  within  a  range  of  ±10  percent.  Minimum  accept- 
ance standard:  Defined  as  60  percent  which  allows  minor  devia- 
tions of  50-75  percent  control  adequacy  but  full  recovery. 


Exhibit  25 
CBrriQUE   OF   DOT-NHTSA    1960-63    Corvair 

Handling    and    Stability;     DOT    HS-820 

198 

(By  H.  P.  Copp) 

I.  cRrnciSM  OF  my  calcttlated  speeds  by 
dot  is  justified 

The  DOT  report  much  more  accurately 
represents  the  speed  and  G  forces  indicated 
in  the  Ford  film  showing  Falcon  vs.  Corvair 
Handling.  My  investigation  of  the  cause  for 
my  errors  resulted  In  learning  that  the  pro- 
jector used  m  my  stop  watch  timing  analysis 
was  running  at  18  frames  per  second  whereas 
the  film  was  taken  at  24  frames  per  second 
(see  Attachment  I  for  detailed  discussion). 
n.   corvair   rapid   transition   from    under- 

STEER        to        OVERSTEER       EXCEEDS       DRIVER'S 

reaction  time 

From  Page  6  of  the  Panel  Evaluation  of  the 
NHTSA  Approach  to  the  1960-1963  Corvair 
Handling  and  Stability  (Report  No.  A3971) : 

"What  Is  different  about  the  1960-through- 
1963  Corvair  Is  the  characteristic  transition 
from  understeer  to  oversteer  which  occurs 
at  a  lateral  acceleration  of  0.4  O  to  0.5  G." 

Also,  "In  the  General  Motors  films  It  was 
observed  that  the  lateral  acceleration  might 
go  from  0.3  G  to  0.6  G  in  a  quarter  to  a  half 
second  depending  on  the  attitude  and  speed 
of  the  vehicle." 

The  NHTSA  report  attempts  to  destroy  the 
credlbUlty  of  the  Ford  film  by: 

Stating  that  losses  of  control  occurred  In 
about  the  same  location  and  in  front  of  the 
camera. 

Showing  pictures  of  the  driver's  arms  turn- 
ing the  wheel  in  a  direction  that  would  in- 
duce loss  of  control. 

In  examining  the  Individual  frame  by 
frame  sequences  of  the  Ford  film,  I  con- 
clude that: 

1.  Assuming  speeds  to  be  the  same  in  the 
first  and  second  corners  of  the  Phase  II  high- 
way cornering  tests,  G  forces  in  the  second 
comer  are  6%  higher  even  though  the  curve 
radius  to  road  centerline  is  the  same  for  both 
comers  at  200  feet.  In  the  first  corner  the 
cars  are  running  on  the  outside  lane  at  206 
feet  radius  and  on  the  second  corner  they  are 
running  on  the  inside  lane  at  a  194  foot 
radius.  In  fact,  the  films  show  that  the  cars 
are  still  accelerating  In  the  first  corner. 


2.  The  Corvair  Is  experiencing  latent  con- 
trol problems  as  it  enters  the  second  turn 
of  the  Phase  II  tests. 

3.  At  standard  tire  pressure,  the  Corvair 
loss  of  control  in  Phase  I  and  Phase  n  test- 
ing was  not  identical  as  indicated  in  my 
film  analysis. 


Phase  II 

Phase  I        comparative 

comparative  highway 

breakaway  handling 


Test  sequences.. 

Minor  loss 

Major  loss 

Complete  loss... 


I  believe  that  staged  tests  which  make  the 
Corvair  look  bad  would  have  attempted  to 
make  the  Corvair  look  bad  in  all  sequences. 
This  Is  not  apparent  In  the  Ford  film. 

4.  At  the  point  of  loss  of  control  the 
driver's  corrections  to  the  Corvair  are  exactly 
those  instinctive  reactions  which  would  be 
made  with  an  understeerlng  car;  i.e.  turn 
more  to  the  right  In  a  right  hand  comer. 

5.  The  best  of  measured  driver  reaction 
times  are  from  0.25  to  0.33  second  and  tb^se 
times  are  more  the  result  of  instinctive  reac- 
tion. At  24  frames  per  second,  therefore,  the 
very  best  instinctive  reaction  represents  6 
frames  In  0.25  second.  The  driver's  arm  move- 
ments to  the  right  occur  In  less  than  6  frames 
as  Indicated  by  Individual  frame  analysis  of 
the  film. 

6.  As  quoted  earlier  from  the  Panel  Report, 
the  Corvair: 

Went  from  understeer  to  oversteer  "at  a 
lateral  acceleration  of  0.4  G  to  0.5  G". 

"Might  go  from  0.3  G  to  0.6  G  in  a  quarter 
to  half  second." 

Interpolating  these  data  clearly  shows  the 
Corvair  problem  and  the  driver's  Inability 
to  cope  with  the  rapid  transition  from  un- 
dersteer to  oversteer. 

Transition  occurs  at  0.4  O  to  0.5  O  which 
equals  0.1  G  maximum  span. 

Transition  from  0.3  G  to  0.6  G  occurs  In 
one  quarter  to  one-half  second  which 
amounts  to  a  rate  of  0.1  G  in  0.08  to  0.17 
second  all  of  which  are  well  below  the  best 
possible  driver's  instinctive  reaction  time  of 
0.25  to  0.33  second. 

7.  A  driver's  reaction  time  Is  much  higher 
when  he  has  to  think  and  then  react.  A  mini- 
mum of  0.5  second  to  1.0  second  Is  accepted 
criteria.  On  this  basis,  the  Corvair  rate  of 
transition  from  understeer  to  oversteer  ex- 
ceeds human  reaction  time  by  a  minimum 
of  0.33  second  to  0.92  second.  In  the  Ford 
film  taken  at  24  frames  per  second,  this 
translates  to  8  frames  at  the  minimum  and 
22  frames  at  0.92  second.  In  distance  traveled 
at  38  mph  it  translates  to  a  range  of  18  to 
51  feet  in  excess  of  the  best  known  psycho- 
motor '  reaction  time  due  to  the  change  from 
understeer  to  oversteer. 

8.  At  higher  speeds  the  problem  Is  made 
worse  proportionally: 

Distance  traveled  in  feet  in  1960-63  Corvair 
due  to  understeer/oversteer  rate  of  change 
beyond  best  human  psychomotor  response 
time: 

Speed 
(m.p.h.) 

22  to  61 45 

27  to  74 66 

31  to  87 85 

36  to  102 75 

9.  Assuming  a  good  driver  Is  aware  of  the 
Corvalr's  transition  from  understeer  to  over- 
steer and  that  he  Is  driving  in  an  understeer 
mode  but  due  to  road  conditions  and/or  the 
demand  for  an  emergency  maneuver  he 
transverses  into  the  oversteer  mode,  his  best 
psychomotor  reaction  time  will  more  nearly 


•  Muscular  action  ensuing  from  prior  con- 
scious mental  activity. 


approach  1.0  second.  Allowing  for  the  lowest 
rate  of  change  from  understeer  to  oversteer 
in  a  1960-63  Corvair  as  stated  In  the  Panel 
Report  and  quoted  earlier  at  0.5  second  from 
0.3  G  to  0.6  G,  a  good  driver  under  the  condi- 
tions mentioned  above  will  exceed  his  psy- 
chomotor response  capabilities  in  a  1960-63 
Corvair  by — 

Speed 
Distance  traveled  (feet) :  {m.pJi.) 

55 45 

67 —         65 

79   88 

93  _. 75 

The  above  is  based  on  the  optimistic  as- 
sumption that  upon  occurrence  of  oversteer, 
a  good  driver  corrects  accordingly  and  the 
suspension  system  remains  in  the  oversteer 
mode.  In  actual  practice  this  is  rarely  the 
case.  For  example,  undulations,  bumps  and/ 
or  changes  in  road  camber  have  a  marked 
afreet  on  front  and  rear  wheel  movements 
with  consequent  additive  transition  In  sus- 
pension system  steer  characteristics. 

m.   TEST    METHOD   USED    BY    NHTSA    DO   NOT 
correlate    with    REAL    WORLD    CONDmONS 

At  the  top  of  Page  54  of  the  Report  it  says: 

"The  vehicle  handling  test  procedures  em- 
ployed In  this  program  were  defined  by 
NHTSA  although  they  were  closely  related  to 
methods  previously  developed  and  used  at 
the  HSRI"  (Highway  Safety  Research  In- 
stitute of  the  University  of  Michigan). 

Also,  on  page  68 : 

"The  road  surface  grade  of  test  areas  was 
level  within  1%.  The  average  skid  number 
for  the  road  surface  was  79  to  30  mph  and 

80  to  60  mph." 

It  is  well  known  that  Ford  uses  subjective 
methods  for  rating  the  handling  and  con- 
trollability of  our  motor  vehicles.  Some  15 
years  ago  we  attempted  to  quantify  these 
subjective  jury  evaluations  on  all  types  of 
road  surfaces  by  Introducing  a  "Vehicle 
Evaluation  Rating  System".  This  system  has 
been  under  constant  refinement  since  its  in- 
troduction but  has  continued  with  a  1  to  10 
numerical  scale  which  all  evaluators  apply 
to  their  assessments.  As  it  applies  to  han- 
dling and  controllability,  the  scale  is: 


Rating  index  and 
accpptability 

Grade 

Expertise  required 

1  Unacceotable... 

2    do 

3    do 

4    do 

5  Borderline 

6  Acceptable 

7    do 

8    do 

9    do 

10    do 

..  Poor 

do 

do 

..  Customer  com- 
plaint. 

..  Borderline 

..  Barely  acceptable. 

..  Fair 

..  Good 

..  Very  good 

..  Excellent 

All  customers. 
Average  customer. 

Do. 

Do. 

Critical  customer 

Do. 

Do. 
Trained  observer. 

Do. 
Not  perceptible. 

Any  system  of  handling  and  controllability 
tests  such  as  the  HSRI  proposals  must  spring 
from  and  support  the  subjective  real  world 
tests  which  we  use  to  separate  good  from 
bad;  unacceptable  from  borderline,  and  bor- 
derline from  acceptable.  The  HSRI  tests  fall 
completely  In  this  regard;  show  excessive 
variability  and  non-correlation.  Results  of 
the  Ford  14-month  investigation  of  the 
HSRI  procedure  and  our  counter  proposals 
have  been  reviewed  with  DOT  as  indicated  In 
Ford  Report  ATMD  72-5  dated  August  29, 
1972. 

2.  Under  the  conditions  of  test,  ultra  level 
and  high  adhesion  surfaces,  it  is  possible  to 
generate  theoretical,  non  real  world  lateral  G 
forces  which  have  no  relevance  on  the  major- 
ity of  our  public  roads  which,  as  we  all  know, 
are  not  smooth.  On  these  roads,  the  total 
vehicle  lateral  G  forces  are  much  lower  than 
the  transient  and  Instantaneous  lateral  Q 
loads  which  are  constantly  developed  be- 
tween the  tires  and  the  road.  Therefore,  the 
total  vehicle  G  loads  are  often  ver"  low  while 
Instantaneous  G  forces  between  the  tires  and 
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road  are  near  the  critical  point  __ 
pension  system  absorption  of  th« 
tlons,  bumps,  and  changes  In  road 

3.  The  t«st  methods  of  "steady 
non  real  world  simply  because  mc 
maneuvers  are  a  complicated  syster  i 
slent  dynamics  or  In  other  words 
of  ever-changing  conditions. 

I  conclude  that  the  test  methods  _ 
by  NHTSA  are  In  no  way  represei  i 
those  methods  used  by  the 

dxistry  for  developing  and . 

dllng    stability    and    controllablllt" 
products. 

IV.  DOT  HAS  STATED  THAT  NO  STSTEN 
HAS  YET  BEEN  DEVISED  WHICH  CA 
TO  RATE  OR  QDALIFT  THE  HANDLIXC 
MENTS  OP  MOTOR  CARS 

It  Is  public  knowledge  that  Mr 
Director  of  DOT,  has  stated  that 
nately,  despite  great  effort.  DOT.  . 
the  automotive  industry  have  been 
devise  a  series  of  procedures  and 
could  be  used  to  measure  the 
formance    of    motor    cars.    This 
should,  perforce,  invalidate  the 

V.    1962    CORVAIR    RATED    tTNACCEPTABU 
FORD    JURT    OP    DEVELOPMENT 

During  the  continuing  Ford  _.. 
on  handling  tests  in  an  attempt  to 
handling      performance      standard: 
would  correlate   with   real   world 
and    provide    a    more    objective    m 
evaluation,  a  1962  Corvalr  was 
by  a  Jury  of  experienced  dev.._^. 
glneers.  Six  additional  vehicles  were 
eluding  a  1966  station  wagon  which 
purposely  modifled  to  maJce  it  unai 
Ratings  ranged  from  7.5  for  the  1, 
tang  to  3.0  for  the  modifled  station 

The  1962  Corvalr  rating  of  3.4  as 
our     Vehicle     Evaluation     Rating 
means:  Unacceptable;  Poor 
plaint;  and  Average — customer  woulb 
handling  problem  during  life  of  cai 

The  full  report  containing  this 
contained  In  an  August  3.  1966  Foid 
Company  Intra  Company  communlc;  it 
dressed  to  Mr.  R.  E.  Edwards,  subj- 
dllng  Tests  fcr  Safety  Committee 
dllng  Performance  Standards.  This 
been  submitted  to  the  Federal 
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VI.  MY  FILM  ANALYSIS  OF  "i960  FALCO> 
HANDLING  COMPARISON"  GAVE  DtTE 
FOB  FALCON'S  ADVANTAGE  AS  LEAD  C\ 

Prom  Page  41  of  the  July  DOT 
"The  test  was  conducted  so  that 
was  always  the  lead  car  when  the 
were  driven  in  the  same  scene.  It 
conclusion  of  the  analysts  that  this 
Falcon  a  distinct  advantage  in 
maneuvers  on  the  test  track." 

The  Falcon  had  to  be  the  lead 
vent  an  accident  and  because  It 
mltted  this  advantage  and  establish e(  1 
mum  handling  standard  of  60%.  _ 
40%  discount,  the  Corvalr  failed  to 
one-half  the  standards  of  60% 
Falcon  which  achieved  100%  at 
pressure. 

Vn.  I  Dm  NOT  RATE  THE  CORVAIR 
26/26  PSI  TIRE  PRESSTTRE  THAN 
ARD    PRESSXTRE 

From  Page  46  of  the  July  DOT 
"A  point  to  note  is  that  Mr.  Copp 
Corvair  higher  with  nonrecommen 
front  and  rear  tire  pressures  than 
manufacturer's  recommended  tire 
used  in  test  No.  1  which  were 
with  his  analysis." 

The   following  table  is 
my  film  analysis  dated  July  25. 


HIGH  ER 


wm: 


did 


rep  ort. 

rtted  the 

26  psl 

i?lth  the 

F  ressures 

inconsistent 


summarized  from 
1971 
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WITH 
STAND- 


Percent  contiol  ±10 
percent  adequacy 


Test 


Corvaif 


Falcon 


la    Comparative  breakaway— stand- 
ard pressure 35  100 

lb    Comparative  breakaway— 26/26 

Ib/inJ 37  100 

I  la  Compara've  highway  handling- 
standard  pressure 10  100 

Mb  Comparative  highway  handling— 

26/25  Ib.ini 8  100 


I  clearly  indicated  that  any  method  of 
analysis  could  not  be  more  accurate  than 
±10%. 

Ttova.  the  above  It  can  be  seen  that  the 
nominal  value  in  Test  lb  Is  exactly  2% 
higher  than  the  nominal  value  in  Test  la. 
Applying  my  specified  tolerance  of  ±10%  to 
Tests  la  and  lb  the  ranges  are : 


Nominal 
percent 


+10 
percent 


-1 
percent 


Standard  pressure. 
26/26  lb/m» 


35 
37 


45 

47 


25 
27 


Had  the  report  acknowledged  my  specified 
tolerance,  Its  authors  would  have  omitted 
the  above  quote.  It  Is  most  apparent  that 
the  range  of  accuracy  in  my  ratmg  system 
would  have  shown  that  a  standard  pressure 
ratmg  of  45  7o  was  possible  and  that  a  non- 
standard pressure  at  26/26  psl  of  27%  was 
possible  as  Indicated  In  the  above  table 
underlined  values. 

ATTACHMENT    I;    CRITICISM    OF    MT    CALCULATED 
SPEEDS  BY   DOT  IS  JUSTIFIED 

My  Stated  speeds  were  based  on  repeated 
timing  by  a  Jury  of  three  people  using  a 
standard  silent  film  projector  running  at  18 
frames  per  second.  After  the  DOT  Report  was 
Issued,  I  verified  that  the  film  had  been 
taken  at  24  frames  per  second  thereby  in- 
validating my  speeds  by  the  ratio  of  24/18 
which  amounts  to  33%.  In  my  report  I  also 
stated  the  speeds  to  be  accurate  within 
±10%.  Because  of  the  more  sophisticated 
projector  used  by  DOT,  I  would  assume  their 
speeds  to  be  accurate  within  ±5%.  Correct- 
ing for  my  projector  error  of  33%  and  using 
a  tolerance  of  ±10%  for  my  crude  methods 
of  timing  and  a  ±5%  for  the  DOT  more 
sophisticated  frame  count  method  estab- 
lishes reasonable  correlation,  viz.: 


Phase  I 

comparative 

breakaway 

(mi/h) 


Phase  II 

highway 

cornering 

(mi/h) 


DOT— Standard  Ib/in'tire pressure: 

Nomi  nal 

±5  percent  tolerance 

DOT-2676  lb/in»tire  pressure: 

Nominal.   _ 

±5  percent  tolerance 

Copp— Standard   and  26/26  lb/in< 
tire  pressure: 

Nominal 

±10  percent  tolerance 

Cop(>— Corrected: 

±10  percent  tolerance 

Add  33  percent  (24,18) 

Total 


35 
33-37 

35 
37-39 


30 
27-33 

27  33 
9-il 


38 
33-40 

0) 
(') 


31 

28-34 

28-34 
9-11 


36-44 


37-44 


<  Not  indicated. 

Note:  OCT  speeds  at  standards  and  26'26  lb;'in»  tire  pressure 
with  tolerance  of  ±5  percent:  33  to  39  mi/h,  phase  I,  36  to  40 
mi/)i,  phase  II. 


Exhibit  26 
Comments     on     "Request     No.    8,"    Fosd 

Efforts  in   1966  To  Establish  Handling 

Performance  Standards 

(ByH.  F.  Copp) 

I  have  prepared  this  statement  on  file  "Re- 
quest No.  8"  forwarded  to  me  by  Mr.  Robert 
Wager  In  his  letter  of  July  19,  1972.  Many  of 
the  pertinent  questions  In  "Request  No.  8" 
are  answered  In  my  Study  "Relationship 
Between  Copp  Corvalr-Falcon  Film  Analysis 
Rating  Percentages  and  the  Ford  'Vehicle 
Evaluation  Rating  System' ".  Some  other 
comments  of  Interest  concerning  this  4  Doc- 
ument file  are : 

1.  The  tests  were  a  concerted  effort  by 
Ford  to  develop  a  series  of  dlscpllned  objec- 
tive tests  from  which  we  could  establish 
Product  Acceptance  Handling  Performance 
Standards.  The  effort  was  unsuccessful 
primarily  because  as  stated  In  the  last  sen- 
tence of  the  August  3,  1966  communication 
to  Mr.  R.  E.  Edwards,  "No  efforts  have  been 
made  to  measure  road  disturbance  Inputs." 

2.  Our  most  recent  work  which  does  show 
a  large  measure  of  success  has  been  reviewed 
with  DOT  and  completely  Invalidates  the 
HSRI  methods  used  in  the  DOT  1960-63  Cor- 
valr Handling  and  Stability  studies  as  they 
reported  In  their  July  DOT  HS-820  198.  Our 
report  Is  ATMD  72-5  dated  August  29,  1972. 

3.  The  1966  station  wagon  achieved  a  sub- 
jective rating  of  6.5  on  our  1-10  Rating  In- 
dex as  defined  in  Ford's  "Vehicle  Evaluation 
Rating  System".  By  definition,  the  6.5  rating 
is  at  the  low  end  of  the  acceptable  range 
and  1.5  above  "borderline". 

4.  A  similar  wagon  was  modified  to  Induce 
a  high  rate  of  change  from  understeer  to 
oversteer  and  this  modified  wagon  was  rated 
at  3.0  which  Is  unacceptable  and  its  poor 
handling  would  be  discerned  by  the  average 
customer  during  the  life  of  the  vehicle.  I 
should  emphasize  that  this  modified  station 
wagon  was  a  necessary  tool  for  the  evalua- 
tors  so  that  they  could  establish  a  range  of 
rating  indices  from  3.0  to  7.5  for  test  corre- 
lation purposes. 

5.  The  1962  Corvalr  used  in  these  tests  in- 
adverently  overturned  during  a  dry  run  over 
the  test  course.  I  have  personally  discussed 
this  accident  with  the  driver  and  he  confirms 
the  conditions  causing  the  roll  over. 

"Request  No.  8"  Reference  Documents: 

1.  August  3,  1966  letter  to  Mr.  R.  E.  Ed- 
wards, Subject:  Handling  Tests  for  Safety 
Committee  on  Handling  Performance  Stand- 
ards (13  Pages)  from  Mr.  D.  H.  lacovonl 

2.  August  11,  1966  letter  to  Mr.  H.  C.  Mac- 
Donald,  Subject:  Status  Report-Minimum 
Handling  Standards  (9  Pages)  from  Mr.  R.  E. 
Edwards 

3.  August  17,  1966  letter  to  Mr.  C.  R.  Sor- 
ensan.  Subject:  Handling  Tests  for  Safety 
Committee  on  Handling  Performance  Stand- 
ards (16  Pages)  from  Mr.  C.  Beauregard  and 
Mr.  D.  J.  Burkhardt 

4.  August  12,  1966  close-out  date  Vehicle 
Development  Project  Order,  Subject:  Devel- 
opment of  Objective  Safety  signed  by  K.  A. 
Wolf 

Exhibit  27 
Analysis  of  Rollover  Accident  Factors  and 

Injury  Causation 
(By  Donald  F.  Huelke,  The  University  of 
Michigan  Medical  School;  Joseph  C.  Marsh 
IV,  The  University  of  Michigan  Highway 
Safety  Research  Institute:  Harold  W.  Sher- 
man. The  University  of  Michigan  Highway 
Safety  Research  Institute — Present  at  the 
1972  Annual  Conference  of  the  American 
Association  of  Automotive  Medicine.) 

abstract 
One  of  the  most  violent  automobile  ac- 
cidents In  terms  of  occupant  Injury  exposure 
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Is  the  rollover  crash.  In  this  environment  the 
most  consistently  noted  damaged  area  of  the 
vehicle  has  been  roof  crush.  Hence,  it  has 
been  hypothesized  that  the  prevention  of 
significant  roof  crush  will  result  In  reduced 
injury  severity.  An  analysis  was  made  of  the 
clinical  accident  Investigation  reports  of  249 
rollover  crashes  out  of  over  2,500  accident 
cases  available.  The  results  of  the  study  dis- 
closed that  average  occupant  Injuries  In  roll- 
overs are  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Injury 
severity  scale  and  are  similar  in  severity  to 
occupants  In  all  other  tj^aes  of  crashes.  How- 
ever, twice  as  many  fatal  Injuries  occur  in 
rollovers  than  In  all  accidents  and  two-thirds 
of  these  fatalities  are  due  to  unrestrained 
occupant  ejection.  From  these  data  It  would 
appear  that  containment  of  occupants  within 
the  vehicle  would  provide  a  significant  reduc- 
tion of  Injury  severity  levels,  and  that  reduc- 
ing roof  crash  In  rollover  accidents  will  be  of 
little  significance  In  Injury  severity  reduc- 
tion. 

Rollover'  crashes  can  be  the  most  violent 
In  terms  of  occupant  Injury  exposure.  In 
these  types  of  crashes  a  variety  of  force 
vectors  are  applied  to  car  occupants  with 
these  vectors  changing  a  number  of  times 
during  very  brief  periods.  On  the  other  hand, 
rollovers  can  be  as  a  "leaf  tumbling  down 
the  roadway"  and  in  these  crashes  there  can 
be  minimal  force  and  force  vector  changes 
applied  to  the  occupant. 

Occupant  containment  within  the  vehicle 
Is  a  major  premise  for  survivability.  How- 
ever, in  rollover  collisions  the  potential  is 
higher  for  door  opening  and  occupant  ejec- 
tion than  in  many  of  the  other  crash 
configurations. 

Probably  one  of  the  obvious  damaged  areas 
consistently  noted  about  the  vehicle  in  roll- 
overs is  roof  crush.  Thus,  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  preventing  significant  roof  crush 
the  occupant  Injury  severity  would  be  re- 
duced. Likewise,  with  the  relatively  high  in- 
cidence of  door  openings  in  rollovers,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  ejection  through  open 
doors  would  be  reduced  if  roof  crush  could  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum  level. 

In  the  amendment  to  the  proposed  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Standard  216  It  states  that, 
".  . .  available  data  have  shown  that  for  non- 
ejected  front  seat  occupants  In  rollover  ac- 
cidents, serious  Injuries  are  more  frequent 
when  the  roof  collapses.  The  roof  crush 
standard  will  provide  protection  in  rollover 
accidents  by  Improving  the  integrity  of  the 
door,  side  window,  and  wildshield  retention 
areas.  Preserving  the  overall  structures  of  the 
vehicle  in  a  crash  decreases  the  likelihood  of 
occupant  ejection,  reduces  the  hazard  of  oc- 
cupant Interior  impacts  and  enhances  occu- 
pant agrees  after  the  accident"  (1).« 

It  is  the  intent  of  this  paper  to  explore  the 
distinctive  factors  that  characterize  rollover 
accidents,  their  frequency,  dynamics,  ve- 
hicle damage,  and  occupant  Injury  severity. 
methodology  and  data 
The  Highway  Safety  Research  Institute 
(HSRI)  at  The  University  of  Michigan  has 
processed  over  3,000  Collision  Performance 
and  Injury  Reports  (CPIR)  (2)  Into  com- 
puter storage  and  Is  currently  providing  on- 
line access  to  these  data  via  remote  computer 
terminals  In  the  automobile  industry.  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion (NHTSA)  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, and  six  of  the  NHTSA  sponsored 
Multidisclpllnary  Accident  Investigation 
(MDAI)  teams.  The  field  accident  Investiga- 
tions and  the  computer  processing  of  these 
cases  was  sponsored  by  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Manufacturers  Association  (formerly  Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers  Association)  and  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

» Vehicle  rollover  or  overturning  Is  defined 
as  at  least  a  90  degree  vehicle  rotation  about 
any  horizontal  axis. 

"Numbers  In  parentheses  designate  refer- 
ences at  end  of  paper. 


All  vehicle  measurements,  injury  descrip- 
tions, injury  severities  and  mechanisms  of 
Injury  were  computerized  from  the  field  ac- 
cident reports.  Twenty  four  different  clinical 
accident  investigation  teams  (Table  1)  sub- 
mitted the  CPIR  Revision  3  Long  Form  re- 
ports used  in  this  study.  All  data  were  edited 
by  HSRI  to  conform  to  consistent  definitions 
of  rollover  occurrence,  damage,  and  Injury 
severity. 

The  cases  reported  were  selected  according 
to  various  criteria  established  by  the  study 
teams.  The  population  of  cases  In  the  data 
file  are  not  a  cross-section  of  the  general  ac- 
cident population.  Of  over  2,500  cases  avail- 
able, this  study  was  restricted  to  2,336  solid 
top  (metal)  passenger  cars  (excluding  trucks 
and  convertibles).  In  this  group  there  were 
249  rollover  cases  of  which  212  sustained  roof 
crush  (Table  2). 

In  what  ways  are  rollovers  different  than 
non-rollover  collisions?  In  order  to  identify 
the  type  of  accident  situations  strongly  as- 
sociated with  vehicle  rollover,  a  number  of 
two-way  tables  were  prepared.  These  blvari- 
ant  tables  contrasted  rollovers  vs.  non-roll- 
overs for  many  accident  variables,  such  as 
horizontal  road  alignment,  driver's  age,  and 
time  of  day. 

In  order  to  statistically  test  for  possibly 
significant  factors  (e.g.,  day  and  night),  a 
one-way  analysls-of-variance  was  performed 
on  a  number  of  interesting  control  variables 
(e.g.,  time  of  day)  using  rollover  "yes/no"  as 
a  dichotomous  dependent  variable.  The  F- 
Ratlo  statistics  provided  a  significant  meas- 
ure of  the  over-involvement  of  rollovers  in  a 
particular  accident  situation  (e.g.,  rollovers 
are  involved  twice  as  often  in  night  acci- 
dents than  in  day  accidents).  All  the  results 
presented  here  were  significant  to  .01 
(p  less  than  .01). 

Because  the  analysls-of-variance  program 
drops  cases  from  the  individual  tables  in 
which  a  variable  is  coded  "unknown,"  the 
total  number  of  cases  may  vary  from  table 
to  table. 

In  an  effort  to  learn  what  induces  a  car  to 
overturn  and  whether  overturning  was  the 
first  event,  two  hundred  available  hard  copy 
cases  were  retrieved  for  tabulation.  They 
were  not  selected  on  any  other  basis  and 
should  generally  represent  all  the  cases  in 
computer  storage. 

The  analysis  of  occupants  and  their  In- 
juries was  restricted  to  those  in  the  front 
seat,  who  represent  approximately  84  percent 
of  all  occupants.  This  was  done  to  parallel 
the  statements  In  the  MVSS  216  Docket  2-6 
(1).  Again,  the  one-way  analysis-of- variance 
program  was  used  to  describe  occupants  in 
rollovers  and  to  relate  Inches  of  roof  crush 
to  average  Injury  severity. 

ROLLOVER    frequency 

How  many  cars  roll  over  each  year?  i4cci- 
dent  Facts  (3)  of  1972  reports  "Overturned 
In  Road"  as  0.6%  (or  98,400  of  16.400,000 
accidents).  All  other  rollovers  are  not  re- 
ported because  overturns  are  only  one  class 
In  the  accident  classifications  (4).  Thus,  If 
the  first  event  Is  "collision  between  motor 
vehicles"  and  one  of  the  vehicles  subse- 
quently rolls  over,  only  the  first  event  is  re- 
corded and  the  rollover  Is  not  documented. 
In  the  CPIR  file  the  question  of  rollover  Is 
coded  separately  and  independently  of  acci- 
dent configuration.  Of  200  rollover  cases 
hand  sorted  cmd  reviewed  tn  detaU,  only  3 
per  cent  occurred  on  the  roadway.  Of  the 
remaining  97  per  cent,  60  per  cent  struck 
another  object  or  vehicle  before  rolling  over 
and  37  per  cent  ran  off  the  road  before  over- 
turning. Thus,  if  97  per  cent  of  vehicle  roll- 
overs are  not  Indicated  In  police  accident  re- 
porting, then  the  number  of  rollovers  Is 
much  higher  than  the  0.6%  reported  In  the 
mass  accident  data,  perhaps  on  the  order 
of  19  per  cent  are  rollovers   (0.6x97h-3). 

Garrett's  (6)  study  of  rural  state  police 
reported  accidents  indicates  13  percent  as 
being  principally  rollover  collisions.  An  ear- 


lier Automobile  Crash  Injury  Research 
(ACIR)  study  (6)  found  rollovers  m  25 
per  cent  of  rural  injury  producing  accidents. 
The  magnitude  or  extent  of  the  rollover 
phenomena  Is  not  all  clear  and  further  reso- 
lution Is  required  In  order  to  evaluate  the 
need  for  and  Impact  of  an  rollover  standards. 

ROLLOVER    ACCIDENT    CHARACTERISTICS 

Vehicle  rollovers  have  been  signaled  out  as 
imlque  events  for  the  application  of  special 
countermeasures  and  standards,  such  as 
MVSS  216.  In  order  to  gain  a  fuller  perspec- 
tive of  potentially  fruitful  countermeasures, 
those  features  that  characterize  rollovers 
need  to  be  Identified.  By  contrasting  roll- 
overs and  non-rollovers,  a  number  of  CPIR 
variables  were  Identified  that  distinctively 
set  rollovers  apart  as  a  unique  event. 

Rollover  accidents  occur  when  a  young  im- 
paired driver  speeds  around  the  curve  of  a 
dark  rural  road.  Typically  the  small  vehicle 
overturns,  frequently  ejects  the  occupants 
out  a  window,  and  sustains  crush  across  the 
forward  third  of  the  roof.  The  following 
tables  display  these  characteristics. 

In  Table  3,  rollovers  are  overrepresented 
in  rural  accidents  where  they  represent  17 
percent  of  the  crashes,  while  In  urban  acci- 
dents only  6  per  cent  are  rollovers.  The  roll- 
over type  of  crash  is  more  frequent  on  curves 
than  crashes  on  straight  roads.  They  account 
for  23  percent  of  crashes  on  curved  portions 
of  the  roadway,  whereas  only  8  percent  of 
crashes  on  straight  roads  are  rollovers  (Ta- 
ble 4).  It  Is  also  Interesting  to  note  that 
limited  visibility  is  significantly  related  to 
rollover  crashes.  At  dawn/dusk,  13  percent 
of  crashes  are  rollovers  and  14  percent  are 
rollovers  at  night  (Table  5) . 

As  seen  In  Table  6.  30  percent  of  single 
vehicle  crashes  are  rollovers  whereas  only  3 
percent  multiple  car  creishes  are  rollovers. 
The  smaller  the  cars  the  more  Involved  they 
are  in  rollovers  (Table  7) .  Six  percent  of  the 
standard  size  vehicles  overturn  while  16  per- 
cent of  the  subcompact  or  mini  cars  over- 
turn. As  indicated  In  Table  8.  relatively  few 
rollovers  occur  under  40  mph,  but  with  higher 
speeds  the  frequency  of  cars  overturning  in- 
creases significantly. 

In  Table  9.  we  see  that  the  young  driver, 
21  and  under,  is  almost  twice  as  Involved  in 
rollovers.  Interestingly  the  impaired  driver 
rolls  over  17  percent  of  the  time,  while  the 
unimpaired  driver  only  rolls  7  percent  of  the 
time  (Table  10).  EWver  impairment,  as  de- 
fined In  the  CPIR  form.  Includes  several  cate- 
gories of  psychological  (e.g..  asleep,  inatten- 
tion) ,  physiological  (e.g.,  mfirmities)  and 
pharmacological  (e.g..  alcohol,  drugs),  which 
have  been  combined  in  Table  10. 

Recall  again  that  traveling  speed  is  also 
highly  associated  with  rollover  Involvement 
and  many  of  the  factors  (e.g..  driver  age, 
Impairment,  speed,  etc.)  often  associated 
with  the  general  accident  population  are  sig- 
nificantly overlnvolved  or  overrepresented  in 
the  population  of  rollover  accidents.  This 
suggests  that  there  may  exist  a  select  com- 
bination of  accident  prevention  mesisures 
that  would  be  uniquely  effective  hi  reducing 
the  frequency  of  the  rollover  event. 

Given  that  the  driver  becomes  engaged  in 
a  rollover  situation,  how  does  his  vehicle 
overturn?  As  a  preventive  measure,  can  the 
vehicle  handling  and  vehicle  dynamics  be 
Improved  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  rollover? 
Vehicle  rollover  dynamics  have  been  dis- 
cussed adequately  In  the  literature  (7.  8). 
It  is  sufficient  here  to  note  that,  while  it  Is 
possible  to  design  a  vehicle  suspension  system 
that  will  Induce  rollover,  cars  manufactured 
in  the  USA  today  are  designed  to  minimize 
the  rise  in  the  center  of  mass  during  severe 
maneuvers  thereby  removing  the  possibility 
of  a  self-Induced  rollover  on  a  fiat  surface. 

Many  envision  a  rollover  as  a  car  merely 
turning  on  its  side.  However,  rollovers  can 
occur  when  the  vehicle  yaws  and  pitches  at 
the  same  time.  Combining  minimal  amounts 
of  pitch  and  yaw  with  a  change  in  coefficient 
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can  also  cause  the  vehicle  to  roll, 
tlon,    vehicles    can    vault    due    to 
changes  In  horizontal  surface  altgnr^ent. 

Of  the  200  rollover  cases  that  wefe 
sorted  and  reviewed  In  detail,  one- 
ninety  six  rolled  over  due  to  pitch 
and  "toe  stubbing"  (e.g.,  tire  hit  curli 
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were  in  atypical  situations,  i.e.,  towirig 
ers,  buflfeted  by  i>asslng  tractor  trailer 
or  where  the  vehicle  rode  up  a  guardi  all 
ramped  over. 

The  initial  direction  of  vehicle  ro 
scribed  in  Table  11.  Not  too  surpris 
roll     over    sidewise     most     frequ 
slightly  more  often  towards  the  drlve^ 
Interestingly     overturned     cars 
quently   come   to   rest   upside   down 
12) ,  which  can  complicate  extracati^n 
cedures.   Further   examination   of 
file  show  that  special  extrication 
(beyond  simply  opening  the  door) 
on   I0.4Ti   of  the  overturned  cars 
6.5%  of  non-rollover  cars. 
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Rollover  vehicle  damage  may 
portion  of  the  car,  but  our  concern 
the  roof  and  supporting  structures, 
displays  the  distribution  of  roof 
the  subset  of  solid  top  passenger 
rolled  over.  These  are  measurement 
rect  roof  crush  down  along  a 
through  the  point  of  maximum 
table  indicates  that  60  per  cent  of 
that  rolled  over  had  6  inches  or  less 
roof  crush;    therefore,  these  vehicles 
ently  already  meet  the  intent  of  odcupant 
protection  as  implied  In  the  roof  crusl^  stand- 
ard, MVSS  216. 

In  the  Mackay  and  Tampen  field  s 
89  rollovers  (9),  all  but  ten  cases  hac 
roof  distortion  and  penetration  of 
senger  compartment.  All  of  these 
were   limited    to   90   degree   rolls, 
shows  the  frequency  of  the  point  ol 
mum  collapse  on  the  roof  area 
frequent   point   is   Immediately  behihd 
(windshield)    header  region,  centrally 

As   expected,    roof   structural   damfge 
curs  most  frequently  In  rollover 
crash  cars  having  left  side  pillar 
per  cent  of  rollover  cars  had  damage 
left  side  pillars  (Table  14).  The 
the  right  side  are  similar 

Significantly  It  was  found  that  a 
opened  in  14  per  cent  of  vehicle 
only    9    per    cent    of    non-rollover    v 
Mackay  and  Tampen   (9)   found  tha 
per   cent   of   their   89   rollover   cases 
more  doors  opened.  The  frequency 
openings  during  rollovers  presents  the 
of  potential  occupant  ejections. 

ROLLOVER    EJECTIONS 

Other   studies   have   shown   that 
from  the  vehicle  is  one  of  the  leading 
of  serious  Injury  and  death   (10,  11 
problem  is  particularly  &cvi'^  In  rollotfer 
cldents.  In  rollovers.  21  percent  of 
had   occupants   who  were   ejected 
only  3  percent  of  non-rollover 
occupants  ejected  (Table  15).  Table 
cates  that  of  those  ejected,  46  percent 
rollovers. 

For  those  occupants  that  were  ejectfed,  the 
various  possible  portals  of  ejection  are  shown 
In  Table  17.  Of  the  large  number  of  occ  upants 
not  ejected  in  crashes,  only  9  percent  were 
In  rollovers.  However,  rollovers  Involved  a 
higher  percentage  of  occupant  eJectUns.  Of 
these  occupants  ejected  through  dooi  open- 
ings, 28  percent  were  in  rollovers,  whl  e  roll- 
overs accounted  for  50  percent  of  all  wind- 
shield ejections  and  ejections  throu  ;h  the 
Bide  glass  openings  amounted  to  61  jercent 
In  rollovers. 

Of  the  62  ejectees  In  rollover  crash*  s.  half 
went  out  of  the  vehicle  through  side  \f  Indow 
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areas.  Occupant  ejection  through  the  side 
glass  has  been  reported  previously  (12). 
When  the  vehicle  rolls,  the  unrestrained  oc- 
cupant moves  to  the  down  side  of  the  car. 
If  the  window  Is  open  the  occupant  can  be 
partially  or  completely  ejected  with  the  car 
then  rolling  over  him.  If  the  window  is 
closed,  the  glass  can  be  broken  In  the  first 
quarter  roll  with  occupant  ejection  through 
the  door  glass  opening  occurring  in  sub- 
sequent rollovers.  Sometimes  the  dynamics 
of  the  crash  are  such  that  the  unrestrained 
occupant  catapults  through  the  side  glass 
and  Is  partially  or  completely  ejected.  Im- 
proved roof  structural  Integrity  will  not 
eliminate  these  types  of  ejections.  Once  there 
Is  significant  roof  crush  to  occlude  the  glass 
opening,  occupant  ejection  cannot  then  occur 
through  this  area. 

In  the  past,  doors  have  opened  frequently 
In  rollovers  due  to  either  frame  and  body  dis- 
tortion, door  button  activation  from  ground 
contact  on  the  outside,  or  by  inadvertent  oc- 
cupant activation.  Inadvertent  door  opening 
and  ejection  due  to  roof  crush  has  not  been 
noted  in  the  literature  or  by  the  authors' 
field  accident  investigations.  As  shown  In 
Table  18,  door  related  ejections  decrease  with 
Increase  in  roof  crush,  indicating  occupant 
containment  within  the  car.  It  appears  that 
door  ejections  occur  before  any  significant 
roof  crush  has  been  sustained.  An  open  door 
of  a  crashed  car  with  obvious  roof  collapse 
in  the  area  of  the  door  opening  often  mis- 
leads one  to  Interpret  roof  crush  as  the 
causal  agent.  The  high  frequency  of  side  win- 
dow ejections  related  to  rollovers  and  the 
lower  frequency  of  door  ejections  related  to 
overturn  crashes  can  be  explained  by  the 
Improvements  in  the  latch-striker  mecha- 
nism, which  maintains  the  Integrity  of  the 
side  of  the  car.  The  variety  of  door  opening 
mechanisms  has  been  presented  elsewhere 
(13). 

Finally  a  statistical  analysis  of  277  un- 
belted rollover  occupants  Indicates  no  signif- 
icant relationship  between  ejection  and  roof 
crush  |F(4,272)— 0.420]. 

ROLLOVER    INJURY    SEVERITY 

The  definition  of  Injury  severity  in  the 
CPIR  data  file  is  based  on  the  American 
Medical  Association's  Abbreviated  Injury 
Scale  (AIS)  as  outlined  in  Table  19.  While 
many  may  not  accept  the  AIS  as  a  linear 
scale,  most  researchers  will  agree  that  the 
AIS  is  an  ordinal  scale.  The  distribution  of 
AIS  for  rollovers  and  all  accidents  Is  dis- 
played in  Table  20.  This  table  shows  that  the 
distribution  of  Injuries  at  the  lower  injury 
levels  Is  approximately  the  same  in  rollovers 
as  in  all  vehicle  collisions.  However,  rollovers 
have  16  percent  of  occupants  In  the  fatal 
category  (AIS  6-9),  twice  that  of  all 
accidents. 

In  Table  21  it  can  be  seen  that  for  those 
ejected  49  per  cent  are  in  the  fatal  categories 
(AIS  6-9),  whereas  only  7  per  cent  of  those 
not  ejected  In  rollovers  were  fatally  Injured. 
The  data  Indicate  that  4  out  of  6  rollover 
fatalities  are  due  to  ejection  from  the  ve- 
hicle. 

Figure  2  Illustrates  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  amount  of  roof  crush  and  the  aver- 
age Injury  level  of  occupants  not  ejected. 
Note  that  up  to  6  Inches  of  roof  crush  the 
average  Injuries  are  minor  to  moderate  in 
severity.  From  7  to  24  Inches  of  roof  crush, 
the  average  occupant  Injury  Is  in  the  moder- 
ate injury  range.  It  is  only  when  the  roof 
la  crushed  downward  more  than  two  feet, 
thereby  obliterating  compartment  space  (In 
general  found  only  In  extremely  severe 
crashes) ,  does  the  average  Inliiry  level  ap- 
proach the  serious  category.  'The  T-bars  In 
the  figure  show  the  standard  deviation  for 
Injuries  In  each  roof  crush  Increment. 

While  a  strong  association  between  extent 
of  roof  crush  and  Injury  severity  Is  displayed. 
Figure  2  does  not  define  a  causal  relation- 
ship. It  could  be  that  extent  of  roof  crush 
13  simply  an  indicator  of  accident  severity 


and  that  injury  severity  Increases  with  acci- 
dent severity.  Figure  3  shovTS  that  Increased 
frontal  crush  In  rollovers  is  significantly  as- 
sociated with  Increased  AIS.  Does  this  mean 
that  Increased  frontal  criish  "causes"  In- 
creased injury?  Or  In  other  words,  should 
cars  have  stiff  noncnishable  front  enda? 
Clearly  not.  It  should  be  noted  that  tiecause 
two  variables  are  statistically  associated,  this 
in  Itself  does  not  mean  a  causal  relationship. 
Because  roof  crush  is  related  to  injury,  this 
doea  not  mean  that  roof  crush  causes  Injury. 

The  compEU'lson  of  roof  crush  and  AIS  for 
belted  and  unbelted  occupants  is  fairly  re- 
vealing (Fig.  4).  Occupants  restrained  by  a 
lap  belt  have  a  lower  average  overall  Injury 
level  than  unrestrained  occupants  in  crashes 
Involving  roof  crush.  Lap  belted  restrained 
occupants  have  an  average  Injury  of  moder- 
ate even  with  significant  roof  crush  of  13-24 
Inches.  The  F-Ratlo  statistic  (3,646)  was  1.7, 
Indicating  no  significant  statistical  relation- 
ship exists  between  AIS  and  roof  crush  for 
restrained  occupants  in  rollovers. 

The  story  for  unrestrained  occupants  Is 
not  so  happy.  Injury  Is  again  strongly  related 
to  roof  crush  for  the  unbelted  occupant. 
Thus,  It  is  not  cletir  that  passive  restraints 
would  protect  the  rollover  occupant  as  much 
as  If  he  had  worn  his  belt  restraint  system. 

CONCLX7SI0NS 

The  accurate  number  of  annual  rollover 
crashes  in  the  United  States  Is  not  deter- 
mined by  police  accident  mass  data  reports. 
Rollovers  probably  occiu:  In  one  out  of  five 
or  eight  crashes. 

Rollover  crashes  are  more  often  single  ve- 
hicle crashes,  on  curves  rather  than  on 
straight  roads  and  In  limited  visibility 
(dawn/dusk  or  at  night)  and  at  higher  trav- 
eling speeds.  Smaller  cars,  the  subcompact 
(minis),  roll  over  more  often  than  larger 
sized  cars. 

Many  of  the  factors  often  associated  with 
the  general  accident  population,  are  sig- 
nificantly overlnvolved  or  overrepresented  In 
rollover  crashes.  The  young,  under  21  years, 
driver  or  those  with  impairments  are  overly 
Involved  in  rollover  crashes. 

Most  rollovers  are  caused  by  several  si- 
multaneous factors — pitch,  yaw,  and  changes 
In  coefficient  of  friction,  or  changes  in  sur- 
face alignment  and  seldom  occur  on  a  flat 
surface. 

Six  of  ten  rollover  cars  had  zero  to  six 
Inches  of  roof  crush  and  these  cars  appar- 
ently meet  the  Intent  of  occupant  protec- 
tion as  Implied  in  MVSS  216.  Door  openings 
during  the  crash  sequence  were  significantly 
higher  In  rollovers  than  In  all  accidents. 

MVSS  216  Indicates  that  serious  Injuries 
are  more  frequent  to  the  non-ejected  front 
seat  occupants  In  rollovers  when  the  roof 
collapses.  However,  the  results  of  this  study 
indicate  that  minimizing  roof  crush  by  ve- 
hicle redesign  would  not  significantly  de- 
crease occupant  Injury  at  lower  amounts  of 
roof  crush.  The  data  show  that  minor  or 
moderate  Injuries  are  sustained  with  mini- 
mal roof  crush  of  zero  to  six  inches.  For  roof 
crush  down  as  far  as  24  Inches,  the  average 
injury  severity  for  non-ejected  occupants  U 
only  In  the  moderate  range.  Only  when  roofs 
crush  more  than  two  feet  does  the  average 
occupant  Injury  severity  approach  the  seri- 
ous category.  The  data  do  show  that  there  Is 
a  statistical  relationship  between  Increments 
of  roof  crush  and  Increases  In  average  In- 
jury levels;  however,  this  is  not  a  causal  re- 
lationship. Roof  crush  probably  Is  an  Indi- 
cator of  accident  severity. 

In  rollovers,  average  occupant  Injuries  are 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  AIS  and  are  similar 
in  severity  to  occupants  In  all  types  of 
crashes.  However,  the  data  Indicate  that 
twice  as  many  fatal  Injuries  occur  In  roll- 
overs than  In  all  accidents  and  four  out  of 
six  of  these  fatalities  are  due  to  occupant 
ejection.  Ejection  occurs  more  often  through 
the  glass  areas,  especially  the  side  glass  areas, 
and  ejection  takes  place  before  significant 
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roof  crush  has  been  sustained.  There  Is  no 
significant  statistical  relationship  between 
unbelted  occupant  ejection  and  the  amount 
of  roof  crush  and  thus  roof  crush  preventa- 
tive measures  would  not  be  effective  to  elimi- 
nate this  problem. 

Lap  belted  occupants  In  rollovers  have  a 
lower  average  overall  Injury  level  than  those 
who  are  unrestrained.  No  statistically  signifi- 
cant relationship  exists  between  lab  belted 
Injury  levels  and  the  amount  of  roof  crush. 
However,  the  lap  belt  does  prevent  side  glass, 
windshield  and  door  ejections  and  prevents 
the  occupants  from  being  buffeted  about  in- 
side the  car.  Therefore,  the  roof  crush  stand- 
ard would  not  reduce  the  Interior  Impact 
hazard  for  unbelted  occupants. 
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TABLE  1.— SOLID  TOP  CASE  VEHICLE  CARS  BY  TEAM 


Cases  in  file 


Rollover  case 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Georgia  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology   52  2.2 

Highway  Safety  Research 

Institute 618  26.5 

Indiana  University 23  1.0 

University  of  Miami 82  3.5 

Maryland     Medical/Legal 

Foundation 45  1.9 

University  of  New  Mexico..  65  2. 8 

Oakland  <iounty,HSRI-lll..  207  8.9 

Ohio  State  University 28  1.2 

Research  Triangle  Institute.  67  2.9 

University  of  Rochester 41  1.8 

University  of  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia   34  1.5 

Stanford  Research  Insti- 
tuted)   7  .3 

Stanford  University 33  1.4 

Southwest  Research  Insti- 
tute   148  6.3 

Trauma  Research  Group, 

UCLA 68  2.9 

Tulane  University 40  1.7 

University    of    California 

(Siegel) 41  1.8 

University     of     Michigan 

(Huelke) 259  11.1 

University  of  Utah 17  .7 

Total 2,336  100.0 


40 
6 
7 

8 

9 
16 

3 
10 

1 


0 
1 

16 

12 
2 


50 
6 


2.4 

16.1 
2.4 
2.8 

3.2 
3.6 
6.4 
1.2 
4.0 
.4 


.0 
.4 

6.4 

4.8 
.8 

2.0 

2a  1 

2.4 


249       100.0 


TABLE  2— SOLID  TOP  ROOF  CRUSH  < 


Roof  crush 


Total 
Percent     Number       number 


Non-roll-over.. 
Rollover 


2 
85 


45 
212 


2,086 
249 


>  Excluding  convertibles. 

TABLE  3.-AREA  OF  ACCIDENT 


Rollovers 


Total 
Percent     Number       number 


Urban. 
Rural.. 


6 
17 


83 
166 


1,384 
955 


TABLE  4.-R0AD  HORIZONTAL  PLANE 


Rollovers 


Total 
Percent     Number       number 


Straight. 
Curve... 


8 
23 


146 
102 


1,892 
442 


TABLE  5.— TIME  OF  DAY 


Rollovers 


Total 
Percent     Number       number 


Day 7 

Dawn/dusk 13 

Night 14 


89 

1,233 

19 

147 

138 

953 

TABLE  6.-NUMBER  OF  VEHICLES  INVOLVED 


Rollovers 


Percent     Number 


Total 
number 


Multiple  vehicle. 
Single  vehicle... 


3 
30 


53 
200 


1,681 
685 


Cases  in  file 

Rollover 

case 

TABLE  7.-CASE  VEHICLE  MODELS 

Rollovers 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Total 
number 

Percent 

Number 

51 
64 
27 

221 

98 

2.2 
2.7 
1.2 

9.5 

4.2 

5 
4 
5 

31 

5 

2.0 
1.6 
2.0 

12.4 

2.0 

Ann  Arbor,  HSRI-III 

Baylor  College  of  Medicine. 

Boston  University 

Cornell  Aeronautical  Lab^ 

Luxury  sedan 

Standard 

Intermediate. 

Compact 

Mini 

5 

4 
42 
60 
99 
39 

77 

6 

11 

697 
547 

IIA 

13 

16 

764 

Cornell  Aeronautical  Lab- 
IIB 

245 

TABLE  8.— CASE  VEHICLE  SPEED  PRIOR  TO  INITIAL  IMPACT 


Rollovers 


Miles  per  hour 


Percent     Number 


Total 
number 


1-10 1  4 

11-20 1  2 

21-30 3  9 

31-40 9  37 

41-50 15  55 

51-60 21  41 

61-70 21  33 

71-80 24  9 

81-90 40  10 

91-100 60  6 


178 

157 

341 

405 

361 

195 

157 

38 

25 

10 


TABLE  9.— DRIVER  AGE  IN  ROLLOVERS 

Rollovers 

ToUl 
number 

Percent     Number 

Over  21 8           110 

1,372 

Under  21  ...                    15            143 

951 

TAB  L  E  lO.-DRIVER  I^FAIR^ENT 

Rollovers 

Total 
number 

Percent     Number 

Unimpaired 7            102 

1,456 

Impaired 17            HI 

769 

TABLE  11.-DIRECTI0N  OF  ROLLOVER 

Number 

Percent 

Over  front  end. 
Over  right  side. 
Over  left  side.. 
Unknown 


3 
68 

76 

102 


1.2 
27.3 
30.5 
41.0 


TABLE  12.-VENICLE  FINAL  RESTING  POSITION 


Number        Percent 


On  left  side... 
On  right  side., 

Upright 

Inverted ., 

Unknown 


3.2 

26 

10.4 

79 

31.7 

93 

37.3 

43 

17.4 

TABLE  13.-R00F  CRUSH  IN  OVERTURNED  CARS 


Number        Percen 


Oinch 

1  to  6  inches 

7  to  12  inches 

13  to  24  inches 

25  or  more  inches.. 
Unknown 


37 

14.9 

112 

45.0 

53 

21.3 

31 

12.4 

7 

2.8 

9 

3.6 

TABLE  14.- 

-ROLLOVER  LEFT  PILUR  DAMAGE 

Number 

Percent 

Undamaged 

56 
196 

21 

Damaged... 

79 

TABLE  15.-EJECTEES  IN  ALL  ACCIDENTS 

- 

Rollovers 

Nonrollovers 

Percent    Numbers 

Percent 

Numbers 

Not  ejected. 

79            288 
21              76 

97 
3 

2,850 

Ejected 

90 

9818 


TABLE  16.-EJECTEES  IN  ROLLOVEf  S 


Rollovers 


Percent    Numbei  i 


Not  ejected. 
Ejected 


9 
46 


28! 


TABLE  17.-AREA  OF  EJECTION 


Rollovers 


Percent    Number 


Not  ejected 9 

Door 28 

Windshield 50 

Side  windows 61 


28 
2 
1 


TABLE  18.-R0LL0VER  ROOF  CRUSH  VERSUS  00(  R  EJECTION 


Percen 


1  to  6  inches 

7  to  12  inches 

13  to  24  inches.... 
25  or  more  inches. 


TABLE  19.-ABBREVIATED  INJURY  SC  iLE 


No  injury 

Minor...  

Moderate I...I  ] 

Severe  (not  life-threatening) 

Serious  (life-threatening,  survival  probable}.. 

Critical  (survival  uncertain) 

Fatal  (within  24  hours) 

Fatal  plus  serious  or  critical  injuries 

Fatal  lesions  in  2  body  areas 

3  or  more  fatal  injuries  or  incineration 


TABLE  20.— OVERALL  OCCUPANT  INJURY  SEVERITY 
|ln  percent) 


AIS 


Rollover 


0 15.1 

1 44. 

2 12.1 

3 7. 

h:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  h 

6  to  9 15.1 

Total ICO.  ( 


TABLE  21.-ROLL0VER  INJURY  SEVERITY 
|ln  percent! 


AIS 


No 
Ejected      ejectei 


0 ao  19. 

1 21.1  51.; 

2 7.9  13.1 

3 14.5  6.1 

4 2.6  l.i 

5 5.3  1.1 

6to9 48.7  6.1 

Total iooTo  100.  ( 


(Editor's  note. — Figures   1-4  are  not  print^  here  but 
they  are  available  in  subcommittee  Tiles.) 


Exhibit  28 

Statement  bt  General  Motors. 
CEMBES  21,  1972,  Regarding  "1960 
CoRVAiR  Handling  Comparison" 
Related  Tests 

General    Motors'    evaluation    of 
Ford  fllm  entitled  "1960  Falcon-Cor^alr 
dllng   Comparison"    started    with 
analysis  of  the  fllm  Itself.  This  w^ 
sary  because  no  actual  measuremepts 
available  to  us. 

By  counting  the  number  of  flldi  frames 
talwn  while  a  vehicle  Is  passing  a  s  atlonary 
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Total 
number 


3.136 
166 


Total 
number 


3,136 
76 
20 
51 


Number 


7 

32 

14 

8 

1 


All 
vehicles 


23.9 
46.6 
11.9 
6.0 
2.0 
1.7 
7.9 


300.0 


Total 


15.3 

44.6 

118 

7.8 

1.4 

2.5 

15.6 


100.0 


D^TED    De- 

Falcon - 

I'n.M   AND 


:he    1959 
Han- 
careful 
neces- 
were 


object,  and  knowing  the  length  of  the  vehicle 
and  the  fllm  speed  in  frames  per  second.  It 
Is  possible  to  compute  the  speed  of  the 
vehicle  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  accviracy. 
The  Corvair  automobile  is  luaown  to  be 
designed  to  be  exactly  16  ft.  long  with  a 
wheelbase  of  exactly  9  ft.,  and  a  fllm  speed 
of  24  frames  per  second  (commercial  photo- 
graphic speed)  was  assumed. 

The  eight  sequences  of  Phase  I  (circle 
test)  were  timed  with  the  vehicles  at  various 
places  on  the  circle.  The  vehicle  speeds  for 
all  of  the  runs  were  computed  to  be  35  mph 
and  quite  constant  around  the  circle. 

The  eight  sequences  of  Phase  11  (S-curve 
test)  were  timed  in  like  manner.  The  vehicle 
speeds  were  found  to  be  41  mph  at  entry 
of  the  first  turn,  and  to  be  approximately 
40  mph  in  front  of  the  camera. 

The  lateral  accelerations  to  which  the 
vehicles  were  subjected  while  on  course  were 
then  calculated,  assuming  a  center  of  gravity 
path  in  the  center  of  the  lane.  The  resulting 
values  of  0.62g  for  Phase  I  and  0.57g  for 
Phase  n  were  found  to  be  within  the  known 
range  of  controllability  of  the  Corvair.  The 
fllm  was  then  studied  for  driver-vehicle  be- 
havior, to  determine  the  reason  for  the  be- 
havior of  the  Corvair. 

In  the  Phase  I  tests,  it  was  observed  that, 
as  the  vehicles  approached  the  camera,  the 
Corvair  began  to  describe  a  radius  larger  than 
the  actual  circle,  bringing  the  outside  rear 
tire  close  to,  and  often  off  of,  the  edge  of 
the  road.  This  was  coupled  with  an  abrupt 
left  steer  input  in  front  of  the  camera  (as 
observed  in  the  front  wheels),  causing  the 
vehicle  to  yaw  left  (counter  clockwise).  The 
driver's  hands  and  arms  could  not  be  clearly 
seen  during  the  steering  maneuver  because 
of  the  camera  angle. 

The  Phase  II  test  fllm  more  clearly  showed 
driver  manipulation.  In  six  of  the  eight  runs, 
the  driver  of  the  Corvair  could  clearly  be  seen 
to  be  imparting  additional  right  steer  to  the 
Corvair  as  he  neared  the  end  of  the  right- 
hand  (second)  curve  and  was  in  front  of  the 
camera.  Had  he  found  it  necessary  to  change 
his  steering  angle  at  all  at  that  time,  it 
should  have  been  to  reduce  his  right  input 
for  the  approaching  straight. 

In  one  run  (the  seventh  run  of  Phase  II) , 
the  driver  for  some  unknown  reason  steers 
to  the  left,  approximately  half-way  through 
the  right-hand  curve,  and  naturally  goes  off 
the  course  to  the  left. 

In  the  sixth  run  of  Phase  n  (the  solo  run 
of  the  Corvair),  the  driver's  actions  cannot 
be  seen.  However,  it  can  be  observed  that,  as 
the  Corvair  enters  the  second  turn,  it  is 
allowed  to  go  over  the  centerline.  The  vehicle 
is  then  steered  abruptly  to  the  right,  and 
then  the  front  wheels  are  returned  to  the 
straight  ahead  position,  so  that  the  Corvair 
leaves  the  course  straight  ahead. 

On  May  12.  1972,  Mr.  Nader  called  a  press 
conference  and  distributed  copies  of  Mr. 
Copp's  analysis  of  the  Ford  fllm,  showing 
speeds  of  30  mph  (Phase  I)  and  31  mph 
(Phase  n) . 

On  May  13,  1972,  the  sections  of  the  Ford 
handling  course  shown  in  the  film  were  out- 
lined with  traffic  cones  on  the  Vehicle 
Dynamics  Test  Area  of  the  General  Motors 
Proving  Grounds  at  Milford,  Michigan.  In- 
strumented cars  were  available  in  restored 
production  condition.  Movie  cameras  were 
placed  in  the  cars  to  record  measured  values 
and  driver  actions.  A  ground  camera  was  also 
used.  Engineers  experienced  In  vehicle  han- 
dling evaluation  were  used  as  drivers.  Runs 
on  the  Phase  I  course  were  made  at  30  and 
35  mph.  Runs  on  the  Phase  n  course  were 
made  at  31,  35,  and  41  mph.  No  difficulty  In 
control  of  either  car  In  either  phase  was  expe- 
rienced. All  runs  were  with  the  Corvair 
following  the  Falcon,  and  with  manufac- 
turers' recommended  the  pressures  on  both 
cars. 

Two  additional  runs  were  made  on  the 
Phase  II  course  at  30  mph  where  the  driver 


of  the  Corvair  deliberately  drove  the  vehicle 
off  the  inside  of  the  second  curve.  The  groimd 
camera  recorded  arm  motions  similar  to  thoee 
in  the  Ford  film. 

On  July  20, 1972,  the  Ford  course  was  again 
constructed  on  the  Vehicle  Dynamics  Test 
Area  at  the  General  Motors  Proving  Grounds, 
this  time  with  paint  stripes.  The  same  drivers 
and  vehicles  were  used.  The  Phase  I  course 
was  run  at  30  and  35  mph,  and  the  Phase 
II  course  was  run  at  31,  35,  and  41  mph. 
In-car,  ground  and  overhead  cameras  were 
used.  Again,  no  difficulties  were  experienced 
with  either  vehicle.  No  intentional  deviations 
from  the  Phase  n  course  were  run.  All  rum 
were  with  the  Corvair  following  the  Falcon, 
and  with  the  manufacturers'  recommended 
tire  pressures  on  both  cars. 

On  September  16,  1972,  the  sequences  were 
re-run  by  General  Motors  drivers  on  the 
handling  course  at  the  Dearborn  Proving 
Ground  of  Ford  Motor  Company.  In-car, 
ground  and  overhead  cameras  were  used.  The 
same  vehicles  were  used,  but  a  different 
Corvair  driver  was  used  (also  experienced). 
The  handling  course  had  recently  been  re- 
surfaced, but  was  of  the  same  dimensions 
except  for  edge  stripes  marking  11  ft.  wide 
lanes.  A  44  ft.  speed  trap  was  used  to  measure 
the  speed  of  the  lead  vehicle. 

The  Phase  I  (circle)  portion  was  run  with 
the  Corvair  following  the  Falcon  at  35  mph. 
and  then  with  the  Falcon  going  as  fast  as  It 
could  negotiate  the  course  (36  mph).  The 
vehicle  positions  were  then  reversed,  and 
with  the  Falcon  following  the  Corvair,  the 
Corvair  driver  was  Instructed  to  negotiate 
the  course  as  fast  as  possible.  The  resultant 
speed  was  38  mph. 

The  Phase  II  (S-tum)  portion  was  run 
with  the  Corvair  following  the  Falcon  at  41 
mph,  and  then  with  the  Falcon  going  as  fast 
as  it  could  negotiate  the  course  (43  mph  at 
entrance  to  second  curve) .  The  vehicle  posi- 
tions were  then  reversed,  and  with  the  Falcon 
following  the  Corvair,  the  Corvair  went  as 
fast  is  it  could  negotiate  the  course.  That 
speed  was  45  mph  at  the  entrance  to  the  sec- 
ond curve.  The  drivers  had  no  difficulty  in 
controlling  either  car  In  either  phase. 

A  30  mph  skid  stop  with  the  Corvair  was 
made  on  the  Phase  I  portion  of  the  course. 
A  measured  skid  distance  of  44  ft.  9  in. 
yielded  a  computed  Skid  Number  of  67.3. 

General  Motors  concluded,  from  an  analy- 
sis of  the  1959  Ford  fllm  and  from  Its  own 
running  of  the  same  tests,  that  the  1959  Ford 
fllm  did  not  provide  an  objective  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Corvalr's  handling  characteristics 
and  that  the  maneuvers  of  the  car  were  the 
result  of  the  driver's  action.  In  our  opinion, 
the  only  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  about 
the  relative  handling  characteristics  of  the 
two  cars  from  these  particular  tests  run  by 
General  Motors  is  that  the  steady  state  limit 
of  control  of  the  Corvair  is  slightly  higher 
than  that  of  the  Falcon.  The  layout  of  the 
course  in  these  tests  was  such  that  the  tran- 
sient limit  of  control  of  either  vehicle  could 
not  be  reached. 

Exhibit   29 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportaton. 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  10,  1973. 
Mr.  Robert  J.  Waceb, 

Staff  Director  and  General  Counsel,  Subcom- 
mittee on  Executive  Reorganization  and 
Government      Research,      U.S.     Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Wager:  In  accordance  with  your 
request  for  NHTSA's  comments  on  Mr.  Copp's 
critique  of  the  NHTSA  Corvair  handling  re- 
port, the  enclosed  information  Is  forwarded. 
Sincerely, 

Andrew  G.  Detrick, 
Acting  Director,  Office  of  Defects  Inves- 
tigation, Motor  Vehicles  Programs. 

Janttart  10,  1973. 

I.  The  NHTSA  personnel  have  looked  at 
the  1959  Ford  fllm  showing  the  Falcon  vs. 
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Corvair  Handling  at  18  frames  per  second 
projection  speed.  It  was  determined  that  the 
speed  of  the  Corvair  would  have  been  about 
26  and  27  mph  at  this  projection  rate  for 
Phase  I  Test  1  and  2  respectively. 

The  thing  about  watching  the  fllm  at  18 
frames  per  second  that  immediately  struck 
the  NHTSA  personnel  was  that  the  fllm  looks 
like  slow  motion.  This  is  most  evident  when 
the  Corvair  is  in  a  slide  out  or  spin  out  mode, 
.[t  is  difficult  to  understand  how  anyone  could 
spend  very  much  time  watching  the  fllm  and 
not  recognize  the  slow  motion  effect  at  18 
frames  per  second. 

A  plus  or  minus  10%,  which  Mr.  Copp 
uses,  applied  to  26  mph  speed  gives  a  range 
of  23.4  to  28.6  mph  and  24.3  to  29.7  for  27 
mph. 

Mr.  Copp  appears  also  to  have  used  the 
center  of  the  road  for  the  radius  in  his 
calculations  rather  than  the  path  of  the 
vehicle.  30  mph  at  150  ft.  (r)=.4g;  30  mph 
at  166  ft.  (r)=.385g. 

There  also  appears  to  be  an  error  In  his 
appendix  for  Phase  I  Comparative  Break- 
away/mph,  DOT — 26/26  psi  tire  pressure: 
nominal,  35;  ±5%  tolerance,  37-39. 

n.  Mr.  Copp  quotes  the  "Panel"  from  page 
6  of  their  report.  This  is  in  first  section  of 
their  report  and  it  contained  their  initial 
understandings.  The  addendiun,  which  was 
written  after  they  had  been  exposed  to  addi- 
tional Information  concerning  the  transi- 
tion, provides  the  Panel's  final  understand- 
ing about  transition. 

It  is  their  final  understanding  about  the 
transition  that  Is  most  important,  the  same 
as  Mr.  Copp's  flnal  understanding  about  the 
vehicles'  speed,  etc.,  in  the  Ford  fllm  Is  most 
important. 

In  the  Panel's  June  6  addendum  they 
state: 

"The  1960-1963  Corvair,  which  is  an  Ini- 
tially understeerlng  vehicle,  changes  from 
understeer  to  neutral  steer  at  approximately 
.4g  lateral  acceleration.  At  greater  lateral 
accelerations  this  condition  changes  to  over- 
steer  which  increases  with  the  lateral 
acceleration  until  the  vehicle  Is  no  longer 
under  control  of  the  driver  above  .6g  (limit 
of  control).  The  time  frame  within  which 
the  transition  occurs  Is  a  function  of  vehicle 
speed  and  trim,  but  the  amount  of  steering 
wheel  correction  or  steering  change  required 
to  maintain  a  constant  108  foot  radius  is  only 
about  50  degrees  of  steering  wheel  motion 
from  .4g  to  .6g. 

"By  comparison,  a  1967  Chevrolet  sedan  and 
1967  Chevrolet  station  wagon,  both  of  which 
are  understeerlng  vehicles,  required  approxi- 
mately 175  degrees  of  steering  wheel  move- 
ment, respectively,  to  maintain  the  same 
steady  state  conditions. 

"This  means  that  the  Corvair  has  greater 
control  sensitivity  than  these  vehicles  as  well 
as  greater  control  sensitivity  than  contempo- 
rary vehicles."  (emphasis  added) 

Mr.  Copp  quoted  the  Panel  "What  Is  dif- 
ferent (emphasis  added)  at)out  the  1960 
through  1963  Corvair  is  the  characteristic 
transition  from  understeer  to  oversteer  which 
occurs  at  a  lateral  acceleration  of  0.4k  to 
0.5g." 

The  difference  does  not  mean  that  it  is  bad. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Panel  describes  the 
difference  in  the  end  of  the  report  as  fol- 
lows: "Although  the  1960-1963  Corvair  does 
oversteer  from  .4g  to  .6g  it  is  not  unstable 
and  the  control  sensitivity  is  superior  to  that 
of  contemporary  vehicles  (emphasis  added) 
In  the  sense  that  less  steering  Input  is  re- 
quired for  a  desired  maneuver." 

rr.  ( 1 )  Mr.  Copp  conveniently  assumes  that 
the  speed  of  the  vehicles  to  be  the  same  for 
both  curves.  There  Is  a  verj'  good  possibility 
that  the  speeds  on  the  first  ciirve  could  be 
higher  than  the  second  curve.  The  vehicles 
did  have  a  longer  distance  to  get  up  to  speed 
at  the  first  curve  and  they  probably  scuffed 
off  some  speed  going  around  the  curve.  They 
may  not  have  gotten  up  to  the  same  speed  by 


the  second  curve.  There  Is  a  difference  In 
the  radius  of  curvltiire  of  the  Inside  and  out- 
side of  the  turns,  6%  as  Mr.  Copp  states.  A 
one  mile  per  hour  decrease  in  speed  will  make 
up  the  differences  In  the  two  radius  from  the 
first  curve  to  the  second  curve — 41  mph  on 
the  206  foot  radius  Is  0.544  gs  40  mph  on  the 
194  ft.  radius  is  0.549  gs. 

(2)  Mr.  Copp  stated  that  "The  Corvair  is 
experiencing  latent  control  problems  as  it 
enters  the  second  turn  of  the  Phase  II  tests." 

Close  examination  of  the  Corvair  as  it 
enters  the  second  turn  clearly  shows  it  is  not 
experiencing  any  problems.  It  can  clearly  be 
seen  that  it  negotiates  the  second  turn  with 
no  problems.  It  Is  not  until  after  the  driver 
puts  in  the  unexplalnable  steering  at  the  end 
of  the  second  curve  that  the  car  goes  off  the 
road  in  response  to  his  input. 

(3)  Mr.  Copp  stated:  "I  believe  that  staged 
tests  which  make  the  Corvair  look  bad  would 
have  attempted  to  make  the  Corvair  look  bad 
in  all  sequences." — Not  If  they  are  clever! 

(4)  Mr.  Copp  states:  "At  the  point  of  loss 
of  control  the  driver's  corrections  to  the  Cor- 
vair are  exactly  those  Instinctive  reactions 
which  would  be  made  with  an  understeerlng 
car;  turn  more  to  the  right  in  a  right  hand 
turn." 

Close  examination  of  the  driver  of  the 
Falcon  In  Ford  fllm  clearly  shows  that  this 
Is  not  true.  The  driver  of  the  Falcon  as  he 
passed  in  front  of  the  camera  at  the  same 
point  where  the  driver  of  the  Corvair  put  in 
the  unexplalnable  steering  input  the  driver 
of  the  Falcon  did  not  put  in  any  more  steer- 
ing at  all.  He  Just  kept  the  steering  he  had  in 
at  that  point. 

During  constant  speed — constant  radius 
turns,  once  the  vehicle  Is  In  the  turn  a  driver 
Just  maintains  the  steering  input  he  has  es- 
tablished to  maintain  path  direction.  He  does 
not  put  In  any  more  steering  than  is  needed. 
The  driver  only  attempts  to  maintain  path 
control.  A  driver  only  uses  the  steering  In- 
put necessary  to  make  the  car  go  where  he 
wants  It  to  go — not  any  more. 

If  Mr.  Copp's  statement  was  true,  which 
it  isn't,  it  would  be  like  saying  that  when  a 
driver  drives  a  Lincoln  around  a  curve  he  puts 
In  so  many  degrees  of  steering  Into  the 
steering  wheel.  Then  when  he  drives  a  Mus- 
tang through  the  saiae  curve,  which  would 
have  a  more  responsive  steering,  that  the 
driver  would  put  more  steering  in  at  the  end 
of  the  curve  with  the  Mustang  Just  because 
he  put  in  a  higher  amount  when  driving  the 
Lincoln. 

The  driver  of  the  Corvair  had  no  reason  to 
put  in  more  steering  at  the  end  of  the  curve 
and  there  was  no  logical  instinctive  reason 
for  it. 

Items  5,  6,  7,  8.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  reason  for  discussing  these  since  it  is 
very  apparent  what  the  drivers  of  the  Corvair 
and  Falcon  actually  did  in  the  fllms. 

(9)  If  Mr.  Copp  had  observed  any  driver 
steering  motions  of  Corvalrs  during  the  tran- 
sition from  understeer  through  neutral  steer 
to  oversteer  he  would  understand  that  little 
or  no  steering  may  be  required  during  this 
period.  Movies  taken  simultaneously  of  the 
suspension  and  a  driver  of  a  Corvair  going 
over  rises  and  bumps  In  the  road  on  curves 
causing  the  vehicle  to  go  through  the  transi- 
tion ranges  clearly  demonstrate  that  these 
do  not  have  any  consequent  additive  transi- 
tions In  the  suspension  system  steer  char- 
acteristics. 

The  Pael  in  their  addendum  state  that 
"This  means  that  the  Corvair  has  greater 
control  sensitivity  than  these  vehicles  (1967 
Chevrolet  sedan  and  1967  Chevrolet  station 
wagon  referred  to  In  the  previous  paragraph] 
as  well  as  greater  control  sensitivity  than 
contemporary  vehicles." 

III.  (1)  In  Mr.  Copp's  discussion  about 
Ford  methods  of  evaluating  vehicles  he  states 
"The  results  of  the  Ford  14  month  Investi- 
gation of  the  HSRI  procedure  and  our  coun- 
ter proposals  have  been  reviewed  with  DOT 


as  indicated  In  Ford  Report  ATMD  72-5  dated 
August  29.  1972." 

As  of  this  time  a  check  of  the  NHTSA  per- 
sonnel involved  with  the  HSRI  test  proce- 
dures has  not  turned  up  anyone  who  has 
received  the  information  indicated  by  Mr. 
Copp. 

(2)  The  test  conditions  of  a  relatively 
smooth  higher  coefficient  surface  was  se- 
lected to  be  able  to  produce  the  maximum 
lateral  accelerations.  The  maximum  transi- 
ent accelerations  experienced  in  the  testing 
program  were  considerably  higher  than  those 
attained  during  steady  state  conditions.  The 
level  test  surface  condition  was  selected  to 
assure  uniformity  and  comparability. 

(3)  The  tests  conducted  by  Ford  in  their 
Falcon-Corvair  fllms  were  also  steady  turn 
tests.  The  150  ft.  radius  circular  track  is 
certainly  a  steady  turn  and  the  two  200  ft. 
radius  curves  are  also  steady  turns. 

IV.  Mr.  Copp  stated:  "DOT  has  stated  that 
no  system  of  tests  has  yet  been  devised 
which  can  be  tised  to  rate  or  qualify  the 
handling  requirements  (emphasis  added) 
of  motor  cars." 

The  tests  conducted  by  NHTSA  were  not 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  handling 
requirements  but  were  for  the  purpose  of 
comparing  the  characteristics  of  the  vehi- 
cles under  consideration. 

The  NHTSA  tests  did  provide  information 
and  data  about  the  inputs  and  responses  of 
the  vehicles  and  these  were  then  compared. 
These  were  comparative  tests  not  require- 
ment tests. 

V.  Mr.  W.  A.  McConnell,  Director  of  Prod- 
uct Test  Operations  Office,  Product  Develop- 
ment Group,  Ford  Motor  Company  in  his 
April  28,  1972.  letter  to  Senator  Magnuson 
briefly  discussed  some  fllms  Involving  a  used 
1962  Corvair  in  poor  condition.  It  appears 
from  the  Information  NHTSA  has  received 
from  Ford  that  this  Is  the  same  Corvair  Mr. 
Copp  refers  to  In  Part  V  of  his  critique. 

Mr.  McConnell  stated  In  his  letter:  "We 
have  two  other  reels  of  fllm  Involving  a  Cor- 
vair. These  fllms  were  made  in  1968  and  in- 
volved  a  used  1962  Corvair  In  poor  condi- 
tion. The  tests  shown  in  these  films  were  not 
designed  to  measure  the  handling  character- 
istics of  the  Corvair  (emphasis  added)  and 
do  not  present  a  fair  Ulustratlon  of  its  han- 
dling characteristics." 

Mr.  McConnell  and  Mr.  Copp  apparently 
do  not  have  the  same  opinions  concerning 
the  tests.  Mr.  Copp's  title  of  Section  V  of  his 
critique  "1962  Corvair  Rated  Unacceptable 
In  1966  Ford  Jury  of  Developmental  Engi- 
neers" does  not  agree  with  Mr.  McConnell's 
sta.tements  concerning  the  tests. 

The  rating  of  the  1962  Corvair  did  rate  a 
little  higher  than  the  similar  condition  1968 
Ford  station  wagon. 

VT.  There  is  no  logical  reason  why  the  Fal- 
con had  to  be  the  lead  car  unless  the  results 
of  the  tests  had  been  predetermined.  Since 
the  drivers  of  cars  did  not  have  any  apparent 
protective  equipment,  they  must  have  been 
confident  nothing  would  occvir  to  risk  their 
safety. 

If  the  driver  of  the  Corvair  wa.s  given 
the  lead  car  position  then  he  had  to  drive 
the  vehicle  to  the  best  of  his  ability  or  possi- 
bly risk  a  crash.  Also,  If  the  Corvair  had  been 
in  the  lead  It  may  have  been  able  to  go 
faster  than  the  Falcon  with  proper  driving 
without  the  unexplalnable  steering  inputs. 

VII.  Mr.  Copp  rated  the  Corvair  at  35  for  the 
standard  tire  pressure  and  37  for  the  26/26 
tire  pressure.  Plus  or  minus  10  percent  to 
each  one  still  make  their  ranges  25  to  45 
versus  27  to  47. 

Mr.  Copp  stated  that  "for  the  nonstandard 
tire  pressure  of  26-26  psl.  in  both  Phase  I 
and  Phase  II  testing,  (emphasis  added)  the 
Corvair  deviated  into  the  oncoming  lane  six 
times  during  nine  runs  and  demonstrated 
complete  loss  of  control  four  times  during 
nine  test  runs. 
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oncoming  lane 

"For  standard  tire  pressure  in  b^th 
and  Phase  11  testing,  the  Corv 
Into  the  oncoming  lane  eleven  tltnes 
the  ten  comparative  tests  when 
standard  tire  pressure.  Complete 
trol  occurred  five  times  during  te 
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oncoming  lane 

Even  If  the  tests  had  been  vallc 
cent  loss  on  control  in  the  oncom]  ng 
the  26/26  psl  tire  pressure  wou 
than  the  110  percent  for  the  standard 
sure.  Also,  a  44  percent  complete 
trol  for  the  26/26  psl  tire  pressur^ 
better  than  a  50  percent  loss  of 
the  standard  pressure. 

Mr.  Copp.  In  his  tabulation  of  his  evalua- 
tion, shows  that : 
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Standard  tire  pressiire :  tT<Ji, 

Average,  phase  I  and  n 

Range  ±  10  percent 

Nonstandard  tire  pressure,  Corval 
26  psl: 

Average,  phase  I  and  n 

Range  i  10  percent 
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Marblehead,  Mass.,  Januar,  r 
Robert  J.  Wager.  Esq., 
Staff  Director  and  General  Counsel 
mittee  on  Executive 
Government     Research,      U.i 
Washington,  D.C. 
Deak  Bob  :  Your  letter  of 
You  forwarded  to  me  the  followln( 

1.  My  letter  to  you  dated  August 
(9  pages). 

2.  Comments  on  "Request  No 
forts  In  1966  to  Establish  Handllni; 
ance    Standards,    H.    F.    Copp,    1 
pages) . 

3.  Amended  November  30,  197! 
of    Oeneral    Motors    Discussion 
Characteristics  of  the  Corvalr,  H, 
11/30/72  (5  pages). 

4.  Critique  of  DOT-NHTSA  1960463 
Handling  and  SUblllty  DOT 
P.  Copp.  11/30/72,   (6  pages.  1 

5.  Critique  of  Oeneral  Motors 
on  Design  Characteristics  of  the 
F.  Copp,  10/22/71.  (6  pages) . 

You  asked  me  the  following 

1.  Has  Copp  changed  his  views? 

2.  What  changes  or  modifications 
you  make  In  your  own  prevloiis 
any,   as   a   result   of   Copp's   own 
views? 

3.  What  do  you  think  of  Copp's 
the  DOT  tests? 

St7MlfAR7 

I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Copp  has 
views  towards  the  Corvalr;    and 
Critique    of    DOT-NHTSA    I960- 
Handling  and  Stability  DOT  HS 
not  changed  my  opinion  of  the 

Mr.  Copp's  Critique  would  have 
date  the  NHTSA  report  since  the 
not  Include  driver  reaction  time 
surface,    and    subjective    driver 
Since  no  reliable  tests  were  avall4ble 
elude  the  above.  NHTSA  chose  a 
tests  which   would  quantltatlvelj 
the  performance  of  the  Corvalr 
temporary  vehicles.  This  was  the 
sonable  way  of  determining  whether 
the  Corvalr  should  be  charged 
defect. 

Question  1.  It  appears  that  Mr. 
not  changed  his  views  in  any  wa;' 
seems  to  have  slightly  less 
bis  views  In  that  he  has  removed 
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ences to  speed  and  lateral  O  forces  as  indi- 
cated In  the  Falcon  vs.  Corvalr  handling  film. 

Question  2.  I  would  make  no  changes  or 
modifications  In  my  previous  statement  as 
a  result  of  Mr.  Copp's  amended  views. 

Question  3.  In  evaluating  Mr.  Copp's  Cri- 
tique of  DOT-NHTSA  1960-63  Corvalr  Han- 
dling StabUlty  DOT-HS-820  198,  I  will  com- 
ment on  each  of  Mr.  Copp's  numbered  points 
as  follows: 

1.  Criticism  of  my  calculated  speeds  by 
DOT  is  justified. — Given  that  Mr.  Copp  now 
agrees  with  the  DOT  calculations  of  O  load- 
ings and  speed  for  the  Falcon  vs.  Corvalr 
film.  Given  that  Mr.  Copp  states  that,  "at 
the  loss  of  control  the  driver's  corrections  to 
the  Corvalr  are  exactly  those  Instinctive  re- 
actions which  would  be  made  with  an  under- 
steering  car."  We  then  can  predict  the  spin 
displayed  by  the  Corvalr  when  exiting  the 
right  hand  turn  since  the  Corvalr  has  con- 
siderably higher  control  sensitivity  than  the 
Falcon.  In  short,  If  one  takes  the  steering 
wheel  movement  required  to  change  the  di- 
rection of  the  Falcon  at  high  G  loadings 
and  applies  this  same  steering  wheel  move- 
ment to  the  oversteerlng  Corvalr  one  will 
Induce  a  spin. 

2.  Corvair  rapid  transition  from  understeer 

to  oversteer  exceeds  driver's  reaction  time. 

Unfortunately  Mr.  Copp  has  decided  to  base 
an  entire  mathematical  analysis  on  the  sin- 
gle comment,  "In  the  Oeneral  Motors  film 
it  was  observed  that  the  lateral  acceleration 
might  go  from  .3  to  .6  O's  In  a  quarter  to  a 
half  a  second  dependent  on  the  attitude  and 
speed  of  the  vehicle."  The  observation  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Copp  occurred  during  tests 
wherein  a  Falcon  and  a  Corvalr  entered  a 
108  foot  skid  pad  circle  on  a  tangent  at  vari- 
ous speeds.  The  particular  case  being  ob- 
served was,  I  believe,  at  the  speed  of  40 
mph  where  neither  car  was  able  to  make  the 
turn  onto  the  108  foot  circle.  The  Falcon 
plowed  off  the  outside  of  the  circle  and  the 
Corvalr  spun  to  the  Inside  of  the  circle.  This 
again  displayed  that  there  Is  a  practical 
limit  of  control  In  both  oversteerlng  and 
understeerlng  vehicles.  Oversteerlng  vehicles 
due  to  Instability  and  understeerlng  vehicles 
due  to  uncontrollabUlty.  It  was  In  these  tests 
where  the  Corvalr  was  almost  pitched  at  the 
108  foot  circle  that  the  O  loadings  built-up 
In  the  very  small  time  frame. 

The  panel  only  made  this  point  in  order  to 
question  the  Oeneral  Motors  comment  that 
the  Corvalr  had  a  gentle  transition  from 
understeer  to  oversteer  without  referring  to 
any  time  frame.  Since.  In  the  case  Copp  se- 
lects, the  vehicle  had  to  be  thrown  Into  an 
uncontrollable  mode  In  order  to  have  the 
transition  In  a  fraction  of  a  second;  It  seems 
Irrelevant  that  this  particular  Induced  activ- 
ity causes  a  situation  which  exceeds  driver 
reaction  time. 

If  a  driver  is  forced  to  execute  a  ma- 
neuver which  temporarily  throws  a  car  out 
of  control,  then  he  must  be  Instinctively 
ready  to  correct  the  situation.  Further,  the 
large  amount  of  steering  wheel  angle  re- 
quired to  quickly  change  the  direction  of  a 
Falcon  under  emergency  situations  might 
also  be  impossible  within  driver  reaction 
time. 

3.  Test  methods  used  by  NHTSA  do  not 
correlate  with  real  world  conditions. — In  or- 
der to  determine  whether  or  not  the  1960 
through  1963  Corvair  should  be  charged  with 
a  safety  defect,  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  chose  a  series  of  tests 
which  would  quantitatively  evaluate  the 
Corvalr  relative  to  contemporary  cars  This 
approach  seems  valid. 

Everyone  involved  realized  that  surface 
adhesion  conditions,  non-level  road  surfaces. 
etc..  could  change  the  characteristics  of  the 
various  automobUes  tested.  Also  there  was  a 
realization  that  a  series  oi  tests  should  be 
initiated  which  would  attempt  to  better 
evaluate  the  Interface  between  the  average 
driver  and  various  handling  characteristics 


of  c£irs  used  on  the  American  highways  which 
brings  us  to  point  #4. 

4.  DOT  has  stated  that  no  system  of  tests 
has  been  devised  that  can  be  used  to  rate  or 
qualify  the  handling  requirements  of  motor 
cars. — It  is  my  opinion  that  Mr.  Doug  Toms, 
Director  of  DOT,  when  he  stated  that  "de- 
spite great  effort  DOT-HSRI  and  the  auto- 
motive Industry  have  been  unable  to  devlae 
a  series  of  procedures  and  tests  to  measure 
the  control  performance  of  motor  cars,"  that 
he  meant  that  there  were  not  a  series  of  teste 
that  could  take  Into  consideration  various 
conditions  of  road  surfaces  and  grade  that 
might  be  encountered  by  an  automobile  or 
take  Into  consideration  the  Interface  be- 
tween many  different  drivers  which  might 
attempt  to  drive  a  motor  car  on  the  United 
States  highways.  Consequently,  the  DOT 
took  a  standard  series  of  tests  and  ran  con- 
temporary cars  against  the  Corvalr  to  prove 
qxiantltatlvely  that  It  met  or  exceeded  the 
values  posted  by  contemporary  cars.  I  con- 
sequently, therefore,  do  not  believe  that 
Doug  Toms'  statement  per  force  Invalidate 
the  DOT  report. 

5.  1962  Corvair  rated  unacceptable  in  1966 
Ford  Jury  of  Development  Engineers.— I  be- 
lieve we  aU  gave  Ford  credit  for  attempting 
to  relate  subjective  driver  reactions  to  quan- 
titative test  results  on  the  handling  of  auto- 
mobiles. In  fact,  most  of  us  recommended 
that  additional  work  be  done  In  this  area 
But  It  appeared  at  the  time  of  the  Corvalr 
tests  by  the  Ford  engineers  that  the  accept- 
ability or  unacceptablllty  of  the  Corvalr  was 
based  strictly  on  the  subjective  feelings  of 
drivers.  It  appears  to  me  that  very  close  cor- 
relation would  need  to  be  established  before 
this  system  could  be  used  to  decide  whether 
or  not  particular  cars  have  safety  defects 

Part  6  and  7  seem  self-explanatory  in  Mr. 
Copp's  analysis. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ray  W.  Caldweli,, 

President. 

ExHiBrr  31 

AUTODYNAMICS   INC., 

Marblehead.  Mass.,  August  16,  1972 
Robert  J.  Wager,  Esq., 
General  Counsel.  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Executive  Reorganization   and   Govern- 
ment Research.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mh.  Wager:  In  your  April  7,  1972  let- 
ter to  me,  you  enclosed  for  my  evaluation  a 
copy  of  your  1966  hearings  In  which  a  state- 
ment by  Prank  Wlnchell  appears  on  Pages 
1950  through  63,  H.  P.  Copp's  critique  of  the 
Wlnchell  statement  and  related  movie  anal- 
ysis, and  certain  material  supplied  to  you  by 
the    Ford    Motor    Company    describing    its 
efforts  to  establUh  a  handling  standard  for 
Its  cars. 

You  stated  that  you  had  the  foUowlng 
questions  concerning  those  documents: 

1.  Is  there  anything  Inacciu-ate  or  mislead- 
Ing  In  Winohell's  statement? 

2.  Is  Copp's  critique  valid? 

3.  Based  on  your  knowledge  of  the  relative 
StabUlty  of  the  Corvalr  and  Falcon,  do  you 
accept  the  results  of  Copp's  movie  analysis? 

4.  Are  the  results  of  the  Ford  tests  consist- 
ent with  Copp's  analysis? 

5.  From  the  Ford  tests,  what  conclusions 
can  be  drawn  about  the  stablUty  and  han- 
dling of  the  various  cars? 

In  addition  to  th-s  above.  I  will  also  add 
my  own  evaluations  of  the  1960  through  1963 
Corvalr. 

INTRODUCTION' 

Wlnchell,  Copp,  Manos.  and  Nader  are  only 
a  few  of  the  many  people  who  have  had  opin- 
ions on  the  I960  through  1963  Corvalr.  All 
seem  to  have  some  kind  of  axe  to  grind  Wln- 
cheU  works  for  General  Motors,  Copp  works 
for  the  Ford  Motor  Company  (and  seems  to 
be  miffed  because  he  thought  someone  was 
putting  down  th.-  I'alco'i),  Professor  Manos 
(I  don't  know  why)    and  Ralph  Nader  who 
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rose  to  prominence  on  the  Corvalr.  The  only 
way  my  comments  can  be  of  value  In  this 
controversy  is  If  they  can  somehow  separate 
fact  from  fiction.  I  have  no  relevant  affiliation 
with  any  of  the  groups  concerned,  and  have 
nothlng'to  gain  or  lose  by  the  outcome  of  the 
Oorvalr  controversy. 

SUMMARY 

Question  1.  Some  of  the  comments  in 
Wlnchell's  statement  need  further  evalua- 
tion. These  comments  are  primarily  the  ones 
pointed  out  by  Copp  In  his  critique.  But. 
taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the 
Corvalr  controversy  had  begun  and  Mr.  Wln- 
chell was  employed  by  General  Motors  Corpo- 
ration, It  appears  that  his  comments  were 
reasonable  and  prudent  at  the  time  and  what 
one  would  expect  from  a  man  in  his  position. 
At  least  his  comments  are  not  an  attack  on 
anyone. 

Question  2.  Mr.  H.  P.  Copp's  critique  of  Mr. 
Wlnchell's  statement  concentrates  on  four 
points  In  Wlnchell's  statement  which  do  re- 
quire clarification.  To  support  his  claims,  Mr. 
Copp  uses  a  very  subjective  analysis  of  an 
old  Ford  film  which  was  recently  made  pub- 
lic by  Ralph  Nader.  The  veracity  of  this 
film  is  questionable  in  that  it  does  not  appear 
to  agree  with  the  tremendous  amounts  of 
information  which  have  been  collected  and 
evaluated  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. The  four  points  upon  which  Mr.  Copp 
chooses  to  differ  with  Mr.  Wlnchell  do  merit 
discussion.  But  using  the  subjective  anal- 
ysis of  the  Ford  film  as  the  basis  upon  which 
to  refute  Mr.  Wlnchell's  clalm£  actually  weak- 
ens Mr.  Copp's  case.  Also,  unfortunately  his 
critique  Is  an  attack.  . 

Question  3.  Since  Mr.  Copp  presents  a  com- 
plete description  of  his  means  of  subjectively 
evaluating  the  Ford  film,  his  approach  Is  ac- 
ceptable. But,  when  the  percentage  conclu- 
sions he  draws  are  lifted  from  the  complete 
explanation  and  presented  separately,  they 
are  very  misleading.  However,  the  problem 
does  not  He  as  much  in  the  analysis  of  the 
film  as  In  the  film  Itself.  The  film  depicts  the 
Corvalr  as  being  very  substandard  to  the  Fal- 
con. Whereas  Information  submitted  by  Oen- 
eral Motors,  Pord  and  exhatistlve  testing 
done  by  the  Department  of  Transportation 
would  Indicate  that  the  Corvalr  quantita- 
tively meets  or  exceeds  the  standards  set  by 
contemporary  cars  In  stability  tests,  corner- 
ing tests,  and  roll-over  tests.  (Pord  material 
was  that  supplied  to  your  Subcommittee) . 
Further,  members  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  counted  film  frames  and 
timed  the  cars  in  the  Pord  film  to  get  an  In- 
dication of  their  speed  and  consequent  G 
loadings.  Calculations  indicated  that  the  cars 
were  operating  In  the  .5  to  .55  lateral  O  area 
rather  than  In  the  .32  to  .4  O  area  suggested 
by  Copp  In  his  analysis.  In  addition,  visual 
analysis  of  the  film  shows  radical  steering 
Inputs  being  administered  to  the  Corvalr. 
Considering  the  high  O  loadings  and  the 
severe  driving  technique,  one  can  predict  the 
characteristics  displayed  by  the  Corvalr 
which  has  much  higher  control  sensitivity. 
The  film,  however,  In  my  opinion,  gives  little 
Indication  of  the  relative  merit  of  the  two 
cars. 

Question  4.  The  main  purpose  of  the  Pord 
tests  was  to  attempt  to  correlate  subjective 
driver  opinion  with  the  characteristics  ex- 
hibited by  various  cars.  It  did  appear  that 
the  drivers  Involved  preferred  cars  which 
tended  towards  understeer.  But  this  Is  not 
directly  relevant  to  the  Corvalr  controversy 
which  centers  on  whether  or  not  the  car  Is 
unsafe. 

Question  S.  No  new  Information  is  shed  on 
the  Corvalr  controversy  by  the  Pord  tests,  the 
Jectlvely  prefer  oversteerlng  or  understeerlng 
other  cars  have  been  well  defined.  The  Im- 
portant point  to  be  noted  Is  the  validity  of 
an  attempt  to  detemlne  whether  drivers  sub- 
jectively prefer  oversteerlng  or  understeerlng 
cars.  If  the  preference  trend  away  from  the 
oversteerlng  Corvalr  Is  an  Indication  that  the 


drivers  are  uncomfortable  In  the  Corvalr  be- 
cause they  feel  Inadequate  to  cope  with  the 
oversteer,  then  we  are  back  to  the  nub  of  the 
Corvalr  controversy  which  is:  Can  the  aver- 
age driver  cope  with  the  transition  from  un- 
dersteer to  oversteer  during  an  emergency 
situation? 

The  Corvair  appears  to  be  a  well  engineered 
car  that  went  through  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  tests  in  Texas  with  less 
mechanlcstl  problems  than  contemporsu-y 
cars.  The  Corvalr  quantitatively  meets  or  ex- 
ceeds the  standards  set  by  contemporary  cars. 
It  seems,  therefore,  inconsistent  to  even 
consider  citing  the  Corvair  with  a  safety 
defect  in  the  handling  area.  It  does,  however, 
have  a  transition  from  understeer  to  over- 
steer through  the  neutral  steer  condition 
which  occurs  at  .4  lateral  Os.  At  .6  lateral  O 
the  Corvalr  is  tending  rapidly  towards  ter- 
minal oversteer.  Through  the  entire  rating 
from  .4  to  .6  lateral  O  the  Corvalr  has  better 
control  sensitivity  than  contemporary  cars 
in  that  it  requires  less  steering  wheel  angle 
to  accomplish  any  driving  maneuver.  One 
concludes,  therefore,  that  the  only  significant 
feature  of  the  Corvalr  which  could  account 
for  the  Corvalr  handling  controversy  Is  the 
transition  from  understeer  to  oversteer  in 
the  controllability  range.  Focus  should  now 
be  drawn  away  from  the  Corvalr  itself  and 
directed  to  the  broader  question  of  whether 
or  not  present  vehicles  should  be  built  with 
a  similar  transition.  This  question  is  impor- 
tant since  there  are  some  current  vehicles 
such  as  vans,  loaded  station  wagons,  etc. 
which  display  the  same  transition  as  the 
early  Corvalr. 

Is  there  anything  inaccurate  or  mislead- 
ing in  the  Winchell  statement? 

Mr.  Wlnchell's  comments  are  reasonable 
given  the  atmosphere  of  that  time.  The  Cor- 
vair controversy  is  coming  into  full  bloom. 
He  states  In  one  place,  "the  design  charac- 
teristics of  the  1960-1963  Corvalr  which  were 
claimed  to  be  wrong,"  and  In  another  place, 
"we  were  accused  of  ignoring  elementary 
mechanisms  alleged  to  eliminate  the  charac- 
teristics." I  think  It  Is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  Mr.  Wlnchell  was  on  the  defensive  dur- 
ing this  hearing  and  that  his  remarks  should 
be  evaluated  in  that  light. 

The  comments  Mr.  Wlnchell  makes  early 
in  his  statement  relative  to  the  character- 
istics of  vehicles  and  how  they  effect  vehicle 
control  are  quite  succinct.  He  touches  on 
one  of  the  elements  of  the  Corvalr  contro- 
versy which  I  have  not  seen  appropriately 
spelled  out  to  date.  Control  and  stability 
are  two  different  characteristics. 

If  one  were  to  draw  a  graph  with  complete 
stability  as  one  extreme  and  instability  as 
the  other  extreme,  how  would  one  define 
those  limits?  I  suggest  that  complete  sta- 
bility in  a  vehicle  means  that  no  steering 
input  or  road  disturbance  would  have  any 
effect  on  the  direction  the  vehicle  was  travel- 
ing. Instability,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
mean  that  any  steering  input  or  road  dis- 
turbance would  cause  the  vehicle  to  spin. 
Clearly,  neither  extreme  Is  acceptable  and, 
I'm  sure  you  will  agree,  we  must  come  away 
from  total  stability  towards  instability  to 
some  compromise  point  where  the  car  is 
controllable.  The  reason  Is  simply  that  a 
vehicle  completely  stable  as  to  path  Is  not 
controllable  and  as  you  tend  across  the  graph 
towards  instability  the  vehicle  becomes  more 
controllable. 

Detractors  of  the  Corvalr  are  quick  to  point 
out  that  the  Corvalr  at  its  limit  of  control 
becomes  unstable  and  spins  out.  Those  same 
detractors,  however,  do  not  point  out  that 
contemporary  understeer  vehicles  are  un- 
controllable at  the  same  lateral  acceleration 
(continued  turning  of  the  steering  whee.  has 
no  effect  on  the  path  of  the  vehicle) .  Thus, 
there  is  a  practical  limit  of  control  In  both 
oversteer  and  undersrteer  vehicles,  oversteer 
vehicles  due  to  instability  and  understeer 
vehicles  due  to  uncontrollabUlty. 


Wlnchell's  comment,  "Corvalr  differs  from 
other  cars  only  in  the  arrangement  of  its 
components,"  in  the  general  sense  is  true. 
Corvalr  is  still  a  car  with  engine,  seats, 
transmission,  four  wheels,  steering  wheel,  etc. 
However,  the  Corvair  does  have  handling 
characteristics  due  to  weight  distribution 
and  suspension  characteristics  which  are 
different  from  most  contemporary  cars  with 
the  possible  exception  of  some  imports.  The 
only  Important  characteristic,  to  my  way  of 
thinking.  Is  the  transition  from  understeer  to 
oversteer  in  the  .4  to  .5  lateral  G  area.  Since 
I  believe  that  quantitatively  the  Corvalr  was 
able  to  pull  as  many  lateral  Gs  as  contem- 
porary cars  and  was  controllable  to  the  same 
limit,  then  the  question  becomes,  how  do 
these  characteristics  effect  the  normal  Amer- 
ican driver  under  conditions  of  stress? 

The  next  significant  point  in  Wlnchell's 
statement  regards  the  number  of  lateral  Os 
drivers  can  cope  with.  WlncheU's  comment 
that  Oeneral  Motors'  experience  Is  that  in  an 
emergency  situation  few  motorists  have  the 
capacity  to  control  any  cars  on  public  roads 
in  excess  of  .3Q  at  30  mph  and  .2G  at  60  mph 
is  certainly  controversial.  I  suspect  that  most 
drivers  do  not  enjoy  high  lateral  acceleration 
and  would  certainly  under  normal  conditions 
stay  under  the  .3G  and  .2G  limits.  However, 
my  opinion  is  that  many  drivers  under  em- 
ergency situations  do,  in  fact,  generate 
lateral  forces  considerably  in  excess  of  .30s 
and  conceivably  as  high  as  .7.  It  is  under 
these  extreme  emergency  conditions  that  the 
Corvalr's  transition  from  understeer  to  over- 
steer between  .4  and  .50  and  terminal  over- 
steer characteristics  at  .6G  may  cause  an 
unfamiliar  driver  difficulty. 

Mr.  Wlnchell's  comments,  "even  at  .75Q 
lateral  acceleration,  the  suspension  has  drop- 
ped only  one  degree  below  its  position  In  a 
normal  straight  ahead  course,  does  not  indi- 
cate the  most  Important  factor  which  Is  the 
tires  relationship  to  the  road.  If  the  car  at 
that  point  has  3  to  5  degrees  of  roll  then  the 
roll  plus  one  degree  mentioned  by  Mr.  Win- 
chell would  Indicate  that  the  tire  may  have 
4  to  6  degrees  of  positive  camber  relative  to 
the  road.  This  figure  is,  therefore,  4  to  5 
degrees  higher  than  that  for  the  normal 
straight  axle  rear  suspension,  and  contributes 
to  the  Corvalr's  transition  and  terminal  over- 
steer. 

It  is  my  experience  that  changing  the  tire 
pressures  on  a  rear  engine  car  (or  any  car 
for  that  matter)  will  have  an  effect  on  the 
handling  characteristics  of  the  car.  In  the 
case  of  the  Corvalr,  the  same  tire  pressure 
all  around  wUl  Increase  oversteer  and  move 
the  transition  from  understeer  to  oversteer 
to  a  lower  O  figure.  Wlnchell  states,  "the 
pressure  selected  for  the  Corvalr  was  the  best 
choice  for  satisfaction  and  value  to  the  cus- 
tomer in  control,  tread  life,  and  ride."  I'm 
sure  this  is  the  case,  however,  these  pressures 
should  be  adhered  to.  One  can  only  speculate 
on  whether  or  not  Oeneral  Motors  changes 
to  the  1964  Corvair  were  Indeed  "a  step  in 
the  normal  process  of  development."  The  fact 
that  the  Corvalr  controversy  does  not  sur- 
round the  1964  Corvalr  which  stiU  had  a 
swing-axle  is  an  Indication  that  the  swing- 
axle  per  se  was  not  the  problem,  but  rather 
the  characteristics  of  the  car.  I  also  suspect 
the  1964  car  did  change  in  the  0  to  .6G  range 
in  that  the  transition  from  understeer  to 
oversteer  was  probably  pushed  up  from  the 
.4G  range  to  the  .6G  range. 

I  wish  someone  would  underline  Wlnchell's 
comment,  "It  Is  desirable  that  a  planned 
program  for  the  extension  of  driver  capability 
parallel  the  development  in  extended  vehicle 
and  highway  capability." 

Wlnchell's  comments  relative  to  oversteer 
being  better  than  understeer  may  be  accurate 
in  the  absolute  sense.  But  the  important 
factor  is  the  reaction  of  the  general  public 
to  the  understeerlng  and  oversteering  cars. 
This  Is  the  area  where  the  Corvalr  Is  in  ques- 
tion. Not  whether  or  not  It  can  do  the  things 
other  cars  can   do,  but  more   Importantly, 
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now  do  drivers  react  to  a  car  with 
acterlstlcs? 

All  the  curves  I  have  studied 
wheel   angle  vs.  lateral   Gs  on   a 

radius  circle  do  not  support 

tentlon    that    further    turning 
into  a  turn  reduce  the  cornering 
the  front  wheels  causing  the  car 
erate    even    a    larger    radius.    The 
reaction  of  a  driver  In  an  uncf" 
is  to  steer  farther  towards  the  turn 
along  with  backing  off  on  the  gas 
mendous  angle  on  the  front 
tend  to  slow  the  car  down,  and 
slowed  down  It  would  tend  to  start 
towards   the    Inside    as   originally 
On  the  other  hand,  In  an 
axle  car  the  driver  senses  his 
off  the  gas  which  transfers  weight 
rear  to  the  front  wheels.  This 
the  oversteer  particularly  in  the 
Corvalr  because  as  the  rear  of  the 
the  rear  tires  tend  to  positive 
hence  the  car  turns  sharper  than 
intended. 

Wlnchells'  comments  on  Senate 
773  would  appear  reasonable. 

Is  Copp's  Critique  Valid? 

In  general   terms,  Harley   Copp's 
on  Frank  Wlnchell's  statement  to 
mlttee  brings  up  some  valid  points 
I   think   the   basis   for   his 
weak. 

Under   background,  he   makes 
ment  that  Ford  evaluated  rear  eni 
and  decided  against  them  making  ' 
ment.  ''rear  engine  cars,  regardless 
rear  suspension,  exhibit  borderline 
characteristics  especially  If  the  toti 
of   the   vehicle    exceeds    1800    lbs." 
1880  lbs.  Is  an  arbitrary  figure  and 
glne  cars  by  definition  do  not  ne( 
hlbit   borderline   characteristics. 
Porsche  911  which  is  a  2500  lb. 
very  heavy  rear  engine  exhibits  quit  j 
able  handling  characteristics. 

Harley  Copp's  main  objections 
comments : 

1.  Corvalr  is  no  different  than  o 
engine  cars. 

2.  Only   expert   drivers   can 
than  .3  lateral  Gs. 

3.  Corvalr  tire  pressure 
minor  importance. 

4.  Oversteer  might  be  better  tha  i 
steer. 

Let's  take  one  point  at  a  time 

Copp  takes,  by  way  of  refuting  ' 
valr  is  no  different  than  other 
cars",  the  position  that  since  the 
40=;^  heavier  with  longer  wheelbasf 
has  latent  skid  ability  twice  that  of 
wagen  and  when  It  begins  to  skid 
times  the  spin  force.  This  has  to  do 
polar  moment  of  Inertia  and  Copp 
indicate  that  because  of  its  long( 
base  the  Corvalr  also  has  a  higher 
to  counteract  its  latent  skid  ability  " 
force.  Without  calculating  both 
cannot  make  any  relevant  comment. 

It  Is  possible  that  the  Corvalr 
established  rear  engine  suspension 
roll  couple  distribution,  but  I  do  n 
necessarily  grossly  deteriorated  Its 
handling  performance.  What  It  dl<. 
put  a  transition  from  understeer  to 
m  the  controllability  range,  and  thai 
evaluated  in  terms  of  how  It  effect ; 
drivers. 

Copp  by  way  of  supporting  his 
that  the  Corvalr  was  different  from  c 
uses  subjective  percentages,  i.e.,  th  s 
suffers  "a  controllability  performan;e 
amoiaitlng  to  70  to  90%  compared  t< 
wagen."  None  of  the  other  test  data 
on  the  Corvalr  would  Indicate  that 
film  showing  the  Corvalr  following 
con  reasonably  Indicates  the  actual 
ance  of  the  two  vehicles.  In  fact, 
that  ooth  the  Volkswagen  and 
phlne  were  run  under  nlmllar  clrc 
In  1959  and  were  able  to  corner 
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speeds  with  less  Instability  than  the  Corvalr. 
In  the  Department  of  Transportation  testa 
the  Corvalr  never  made  outrigger  contact 
which  would  Indicate  a  roll-over  whereas 
both  the  Volkswagen  and  Renault  Dauphlne 
Indicated  roll-overs. 

Relative  to  "only  expert  drivers  can  handle 
more  than  .3  lateral  Gs."  Copp.  I  believe, 
makes  some  reasonable  points.  The  surface 
upon  which  a  driver  Is  operatmg  his  vehicle 
has  a  large  amount  to  do  with  lateral  Gs  be- 
cause the  surface  may  be  either  undulating 
or  exhibit  a  poor  coefficient  of  friction.  There- 
fore, one  cannot  simply  state  lateral  Gs  as  an 
Indication  of  handling  for  all  clrcumstancee. 

Copp  sights  the  film  showing  Corva'.r  vs. 
Falcon  handling  as  an  indication  that  an  ex- 
pert driver  cannot  control  a  Corvalr  over  the 
.3G  figure  mentioned  by  Wlnchell.  However. 
DOT  timed  some  of  the  skid  pad  tests  on  the 
Ford  film  and  It  appears  that  the  cars  were 
operating  closer  to  the  .5G  range.  Also,  Copp 
gives  the  Corvalr  a  10%  rating  and  the  Pal- 
con  a  100%  rating  based  on  his  subjective 
system.  This  system  would  tend  to  Indicate 
the  Falcon  Is  ten  times  better  than  the  Cor- 
valr and,  as  such.  Is  misleading. 

Relative  to  Point  3  on  tire  pressures,  com- 
mon sense  would  agree  with  Copp's  challenge 
to  the  comment,  "tire  press»ire  differential  Is 
of  minor  Importance."  As  tire  pressures 
change,  slip  angles  also  change  effecting  over- 
steer/understeer  performance  and  conse- 
quently Wlnchell's  statement  should  be  ques- 
tioned. However,  Copp's  numbers  game  with 
percentages  Is  misleading.  He  states  that  the 
Corvalr  went  off  the  road  six  seconds  sooner 
with  26/26  tire  pressures  than  !t  did  with 
standard  pressures  which  amounts  to  33% 
deterioration.  He  Is  comparing  apples  and 
oranges  and  battleships  over  an  18  second 
course.  It  Is  a  33%  deterioration  In  time  but 
In  no  way  can  be  construed  as  a  33%  deteri- 
oration In  handling. 

When  Copp  puts  In  parenthesis  (emphasis 
added  because  slip  angle  induces  understeer) , 
It  is  misleading  because  high  slip  angles  In 
rear  tires  Induce  oversteer.  and  high  slip 
angles  In  front  tires  Induce  understeer.  There 
Is  no  question  that  the  Corvalr  should  be 
driven  with  the  recommended  tire  pressures. 

Much  more  Information  Is  required  In 
order  to  analyze  Copp's  comment  that  "It 
has  been  calculated  within  plus  or  minus 
10%  at  35  mph  that  equalizing  front  and 
rear  tire  pressure  causes  a  60  7o  deterioration 
In  steady  state  response  for  an  understeer- 
Ing  rear  engine  car  with  driver  only  and  an 
80%    deterioration    at    full    passenger    load. 

Copp's  entire  refutation  of  Wlnchell's 
statement,  "oversteer  might  be  better  than 
understeer,"  is  based  ou  the  Ford  film 
which  appears  to  be  unrepresentative. 

In  summary,  I  feel  that  Harley  Copp  does 
point  out  four  reasonable  areas  for  discus- 
sion relative  to  the  Wlnchell  report.  (1) 
The  Corvalr  Is  no  different  than  other  cars. 
(2)  Only  expert  drivers  can  handle  more 
than  3  lateral  Gs.  (3)  Corvalr  tire  pressure 
differential  Is  of  minor  Importance.  (4)  Over- 
steer might  be  better  than  understeer.  But. 
I  believe  the  Ford  film  used  by  Copp  as  sup- 
porting evidence  Is  unreasonable,  and  does 
not  prove  his  points. 

Are  the  results  of  the  Ford  tests  consist- 
ent with  Copp's  analysis? 

In  my  opinion  the  Ford  films  are  Inconsist- 
ent with  Copp's  film  analysis.  Copp  makes 
the  comment.  "The  film  showing  Falcon  vs. 
Corvalr  handling  and  my  analysis  of  these 
films  clearly  demonstrates  that  an  expert 
driver  was  unable  to  control  the  Corvalr  In 
the  normal  highway  handling  test  of  .32G." 

The  Ford  Report  dated  November  8,  1968 
and  entitled  "Vehicle  Response  Characteris- 
tics of  Test  Vehicle  GAP  No.  1"  makes  the 
following  comment.  "The  vehicle  Is  near 
neutral  to  about  .4G  lateral  acceleration  and 
then  goes  to  an  oversteer  state."  The  evalua- 
tion of  Figure  1  In  the  same  report  entitled. 
"Steady   State   Response    Characteristics   of 


GAP  1"  Indicates  that  the  Corvalr  actually 
tends  toward  understeer  at  about  .45Qs 
and  would  appear  controllable  to  at  least 
.55Gs.  These  figures  are  certainly  Inconsist- 
ent with  Copp's  .320  figure  stated  in  the 
previous  paragraph. 

The  Ford  Report  dated  August  3.  1966 
end  entitled  "Handling  Tests  for  Safety 
Committee  on  Handling  Performance  Stand- 
ards" includes  Figure  3  which  is  a  curve 
plotting  steering  wheel  torque  against  lateral 
acceleration  In  Gs.  This  curve  Indicates  a 
rather  linear  Increase  In  steering  wheel 
torque  relative  to  G  increase  which  would 
tend  to  Indicate  the  car  is  neutral  up  to  the 
.4G  bracket.  As  the  Gs  continue  to  build 
up  from  .4  to  .6  less  steering  wheel  torque 
per  unit  O  Increase  Is  required  Indicating 
that  the  car  is  tending  towards  oversteer. 
The  Important  factor  here  Is  that  they 
seem  to  have  reasonably  reliable  data  clear 
up  to  the  .6G  bracket  which  certainly  Indi- 
cates that  the  car  Is  not  out  of  control  until 
that  point.  Again,  it  would  seem  that  Ford's 
own  data  on  the  G  limits  of  the  Corvalr 
is  Inconsistent  with  Copp's  movie  analysis 
wherein  he  indicates  that  the  Corvalr  Is  out 
of  control  at  .32Gs. 

Earlier  In  my  critique  I  Indicated  that  tim- 
ing of  the  movies  both  by  counting  frames 
and  using  a  stop  watch  indicates  that  the  O 
limits  were  considerably  higher  than  those 
quoted  by  Mr.  Copp.  Since  Ford's  own  test 
data  on  the  Corvalr  indicates  that  the  Cor- 
valr breaks  away  or  becomes  imcontrollable 
in  the  oversteering  mode  at  much  higher  O 
levels  than  Mr.  Copp  indicates;  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  Department  of  Transportation's 
thinking  and  my  thinking  relative  to  the  O 
levels  displayed  In  the  movie  are  correct.  Now. 
from  all  the  evaluation  of  steering  wheel 
angle  vs.  lateral  O  graphs  we  know  that  quick 
steering  movements  In  the  Corvalr  In  the  .50 
range  can  quickly  throw  the  Corvalr  Into  the 
oversteering  condition  shown  in  the  Ford 
movie.  Of  particular  Interest  is  when  the  Cor- 
valr comes  out  of  the  right  hand  turn  on  the 
test  rack  In  the  Ford  movie  and  after  nearly 
completing  the  turn  the  test  driver  puts  In  a 
violent  steering  wheel  correction  to  the  right. 
We  can  anticipate  under  those  conditions 
that  the  Corvalr  would  display  the  behavior 
indicated  by  the  movie.  Similar  drastic  move- 
ment of  the  steering  wheel  toward  the  turn 
In  the  Falcon  would  not  cause  a  similar  reac- 
tion in  that  the  Falcon  at  high  G  limits  Is 
tending  towards  Its  understeerlng  limit  of 
control  and  therefore  Is  very  insensitive  to 
steering  wheel  movement.  In  short,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Corvalr  vs.  Falcon  film  al- 
though it  indicates  behavior  that  we  would 
expect  under  certain  types  of  steering  wheel 
movement  on  the  Corvalr.  does  not  indicate 
the  relative  merits  of  the  Falcon  vs.  the  Cor- 
valr. 

I  would  like  to  digress  briefly  and  say  that 
even  though  the  Ford  tests  actually  have 
little  bearing  on  the  Corvalr  controversy  or 
Copp's  analysis,  they  are  of  critical  impor- 
tance. The  reason  they  are  of  critical  Im- 
portance is  because  they  do  attempt  to  col- 
late objective  vehicle  tests  with  subjective 
feelings  of  drivers.  It  is  just  this  type  of  test- 
ing which  would  ultimately  be  needed  If  the 
Corvalr  controversy  were  going  to  be  ulti- 
mately laid  to  rest.  Because,  as  was  stated  be- 
fore, we  have  plenty  of  information  to  evalu- 
ate the  characteristics  of  the  Corvalr,  but 
what  we  do  not  have  Is  how  the  average  driver 
reacts  to  this  particular  set  of  characteristics. 
The  Ford  tests  are  an  attempt  to  prove  how 
drivers  'feel'  about  certain  vehicle  charac- 
teristics. 

Ford,  in  this  series  of  test,  states  that  they 
have  little  conclusive  correlation  between 
subjective  driver  feeling  and  objective  vehicle 
tests.  The  Ford  tests  did  Indicate  that  the 
drivers  used  were  both  experienced  and  Inex- 
perienced and  the  drivers  did  appear  to  dis- 
like the  oversteering  characteristics  of  the 
Corvalr.  What  Is  critical  is  not  whether  or 
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not  the  drivers  dislike  the  characteristics  of 
the  oversteering  car,  but  rather  was  the  driver 
able  or  not  able  to  cope  with  the  oversteering 
characteristics.  There  is  no  indication  of  this 
In  the  Ford  reports. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  no  testing  should  be 
done  whether  or  not  drivers  can  cope  with 
the  understeer/ oversteer  transition  of  the 
Corvalr.  What  should  be  done,  however.  Is  to 
take  modern  vehicles,  1972  vehicles,  and  ad- 
just them  with  different  loads  and  different 
tire  pressures  to  change  the  characteristics 
and  then  determine  whether  or  not  Inexperi- 
enced drivers,  or  at  least  drivers  unfamiliar 
with  the  tests,  are  able  to  negotiate  a  given 
course.  The  reason  simply  is  that  we  have 
considerable  Information  on  the  actual  han- 
dling characteristics  of  cars  but  very  little 
Information  on  the  Interface  between  the 
driver  and  the  cars  with  these  various  char- 
acteristics. 

From  the  Ford  tests,  what  conclusions  can 
be  drawn  about  stability  and  handling  of  the 
various  cars? 

With  the  amount  of  Information  actually 
available  in  the  submitted  Ford  Reports,  It 
appears  that  no  significant  evaluation  can  be 
made  of  each  separate  vehicle.  Certainly  tests 
in  general  Indicate  that  the  majority  of  the 
cars  tested  are  cars  that  understeer.  An  eval- 
uation of  Ford's  specially  set-up  station 
wagon  which  appears  to  have  somewhat  sim- 
ilar characteristics  to  the  Corvalr  would  be 
of  Interest  In  order  to  learn  how  much  ad- 
justment is  required  to  change  a  vehicle 
from  the  basic  understeerlng  to  an  oversteer- 
ing mode.  We  already  know  that  on  the  '64 
Corvalr  changing  the  spring  rates  and  add- 
ing a  front  anti-sway  bar  made  the  car  han- 
dle more  like  other  contemporary  vehicles. 
In  short,  the  Ford  reports  tend  to  indicate 
that  Copp's  O  analysis  is  Incorrect,  contem- 
porary cars  do  have  a  practical  limit  of  con- 
trol of  about  .6G8,  smd  the  Corvalr  does  over- 
steer more  than  contemporary  vehicles. 

AN  ADDITIONAL   COMMENT 

As  I  was  reading  further  in  the  book  on 
hearings  some  comments  by  Professor  Manos 
caught  my  eye.  He  Indicates  that  be  believes 
that  a  1962  Chevrolet  was  In  full  control  at 
.BGs.  We  have  no  Indication  In  all  of  the 
Information  gathered  that  contemporary  cars 
were  able  to  pull  anywhere  near  that  kind  of 
cornering  force.  Further,  Figure  No.  1  en- 
titled "Steady  State  Yawing  Velocity  Re- 
sponse" in  the  Ford  Report  dated  August  3, 
1966  subject  "Handling  Tests  for  Safety  Com- 
mittee on  Handling  Standards"  indicated 
that  a  1966  Ford  wagon  set-up  In  the  normal 
fashion  has  a  practical  understeerlng  limit  of 
control  of  slightly  under  .60s. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Rat  Calowexl. 

ExHisrr  32 

JtTNi  1,  1964. 
To  Mr.  E.  V.  OnxiLAND,  GM.  Legal  Staff: 

This  Is  to  confirm  my  views  and  requests 
regarding  Plerlni  vs.  Chevrolet. 

( 1  )     TIBE    PRESSITRE 

Our  tests  of  last  January  were  conclusive  tn 
that  at  30-35  miles  an  hour  the  tire  pres- 
sures reported  on  the  Plerlni  car  were  not 
significant  in  the  normal  driving  of  the  car. 
That  Is,  the  car  was  not  deficient  in  any 
recognizable  way  going  straight  or  in  corner- 
ing at  these  speeds.  The  car  did  not  seem  to 
drift  or  pull  more  one  way  than  another.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  the  average  indlvldiial 
could  not  tell  whether  the  tires  were  properly 
Inflated  or  inflated  as  claimed.  I  think  that, 
in  light  of  our  statement  in  the  Owners 
Guide  regarding  inflation  pressures,  it  is  go- 
ing to  be  extremely  difficult  to  convince  a 
jury  that  my  testimony  is  not  prejudiced: 

At  theee  low  speeds,  the  tire  preesures  are 
not  significant.  The  Owners  Guide  must  have, 
of  course,  considered  that  the  car  will  be 
driven  at  high  speed.  Inflation  pressures  be- 
oome  critical  as  the  speed  Increaaes.  The  cen- 
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trlfugal  forces  which  are  reacted  by  the  tires 
varies  as  the  square  of  the  speed  for  any 
given  displacement  of  the  steering  wheel.  In 
other  words,  at  a  given  displacement  of  the 
steering  wheel,  the  side  forces  on  the  tires  at 
60  miles  an  hoiu-  are  4  times  the  forces  at  30 
miles  an  hour.  At  90  miles  an  hoiur,  the  side 
forces  are  9  times  the  forces  at  30  miles  an 
hour.  At  the  same  time,  however,  It  must  be 
realized  that  the  same  forces  can  be  gener- 
ated at  30  mllee  as  can  be  generated  at  any 
other  speed.  The  relationship  between  force 
and  speed  is  as  follows — 

F  =  KV'W'  divided  by  R 
The  limiting  forces  at  any  speed  Is  equal 
the  weight  of  the  car  times  the  coefficient  of 
friction — 

Fmat  =  WlI, 

In  other  words,  at  "any"  speed,  any  force 
up  to  and  equal  to  the  limit  of  axlheslon  can 
be  generated  If  the  steering  wheel  Is  turned 
far  enough  to  reduce  the  radius  enough. 

It  la  my  opinion  that,  although  theee  tire 
pressures  could  not  have  adversely  affected 
Mrs.  Plerlnl's  ability  to  drive  the  car  at  these 
speeds,  it  wovUd  have  affected  to  some  slight 
degree  her  ability  to  recover  control  of  the 
car  once  having  lost  it. 

I  feel  confident  that  the  reported  tire  pres- 
sures had  no  bearing  at  all  on  Mrs.  Plerlnl's 
loss  of  control.  To  verbally  convince  the  court 
of  this  Is  a  difficult.  If  not  Impossible,  task. 
It  was,  therefore,  my  recommendation  that 
the  court  In  some  way  experience  the  differ- 
ence In  the  behavior  of  the  car  at  these 
speeds  and  at  both  normal  and  the  reported 
tire  pressures.  I  am  certain  that  the  differ- 
ence in  tire  pressures  on  the  same  car  would 
not  be  recognizable  at  the  30-35  mile  speed 
range  over  any  selected  course.  I  understand 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  subject  the  court  to 
this  experience.  I  would,  therefore,  recom- 
mend that  an  unbiased  witness  or  witnesses 
be  subjected  to  this  variation  in  tire  pres- 
sure. I  am  certain  that  this  would  be  much 
more  convincing  than  any  verbal  testimony 
by  us  or  anyone  else  in  General  Motors. 

(2)     PATH    OF    MRS.    PIEBINl'S   CAB 

There  seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opin- 
ion regarding  the  precise  path  generated  by 
Mrs.  Plerlni  in  losing  control  of  the  car.  In 
view  of  her  testimony,  I  think  it  is  extremely 
Important  to  determine  accurately  the  course 
of  her  car  as  stated  In  qui  discussions  last 
January.  I  think  this  can  be  done  accurately 
enough  for  us  to  understand  the  exact  con- 
ditions the  car  was  experiencing  prior  to  Its 
having  turned  over.  This  can  be  done  by 
setting  up  an  appropriate  camera  In  the 
exact  location  by  superimposing  the  original 
negative  on  the  ground  glass  viewer  and  re- 
tracing the  skid  marks  and  measuring  its 
curvature.  Knovrtng  this  radius  and  the 
speed  reported  by  Mrs.  Plerlni.  we  would 
be  able  to  positively  calculate  the  forces  act- 
ing on  the  tires  and  would  know  if  Mrs. 
Plerlni  was  inside  or  outside  controllable 
range  of  the  Corvalr.  Furthermore.  It  would 
seem  to  me  Important  to  be  able  to  state  to 
the  court  that  Mrs.  Plerlni  veered  across  the 
road  at  30  miles  an  hour  generating  a  2000 
ft.  radius  or  whatever  it  was. 

In  addition.  It  would  seem  Important  to 
know  whether  Mrs.  Plerlni  was  or  was  not 
on  the  pavement  when  she  attempted  to  turn 
the  vehicle  right.  This  is  pertinent  In  light 
of  the  testimony  that  spillage  of  air  from  the 
left  rear  tire  contributed  to  the  loss  of  con- 
trol. From  the  present  photographs,  it  ap- 
pears that  Mrs.  Plerlni  dropped  her  right 
front  wheel  off  the  shoulder,  turned  the 
wheel  to  the  left  too  far  causing  the  car  to 
veer  in  a  left  hand  turn  clear  across  the 
pavement  and  that  she  did  not  make  a  right 
hand  correction  until  the  left  rear  tire  was 
on  the  soft  shoulder.  I  believe  that  air  was 
spilled  from  the  tire  when  It  struck  the  small 
embankment  and  that  the  car  turned  over  at 
this  time. 

P.   J.   WiNCHELL. 


June  3.  1964. 
To:  Mr.  R.  V.  Gilliland,  CM.  Legal  Staff 

Prom  Blewett's  investigation  of  August 
30th,  1961  (accident  occurred  on  August 
18th) ,  I  take  the  following — 

(Editob's  Note. — The  graph  Is  available  In 
subcommittee  files.) 

I  concur  with  his  analysis  of  what  hap- 
pened. 

I  also  concur  with  Pierce  Ausbum's  analy- 
sis that  the  tire  deflated  when  it  struck  the 
divider.  Otherwise,  there  would  have  been 
score  marks  on  the  rim.  Furthermore,  we  and 
Engineering  Staff  were  not  able  to  spill  air 
from  a  '61  Corvalr  wheel  and  tire  on  an  ordi- 
nary pavement,  by  broad  sliding  the  car  or 
dragging  it  sideways  at  the  limit  of  adhesion 
regardless  of  tire  pressures. 

Mrs.  Plerlni  appears  to  have  been  com- 
pletely incompetent  since  the  left  radius  she 
took  across  the  road  was  approximately  210 
ft.  which,  at  the  speed  reported,  would  be 
almost  within  the  normal  cornering  range  of 
"any"  driver  In  making,  normal  turn  around 
a  street  corner.  Further,  the  subsequent 
right  hand  correction  took  some  300  ft. 
which  must  have  been  much  greater  than 
a  200  ft.  radius  and  at  a  slower  speed.  The 
fact  that  at  no  place  was  there  evidence  of 
her  applying  the  brakes  suggests  that  she 
may  have  become  "unseated"  by  the  "sud- 
den" left  turn  when  the  steering  angle 
Anally  overcame  the  straightening  force  of 
the  edge  of  the  pavement  on  the  tire.  I  can- 
not think  of  any  other  reason  why  a  com- 
petent person  would  not  have  applied  the 
brakes. 

Tire  pressures  were  reported  as — LF  25: 
RF  17;  LR  21;   RR  17. 

A  '61  Corvalr  was  set  up  with  these  the 
pressures  and  driven  by  Simmons,  Passon. 
Gilliland  and  Wlnchell  on  the  test  track  at 
G.  M.  Tech  Center. 

There  was  no  consistent  drift  right  or  left. 
Furthermore,  at  these  speeds  of  30-35.  there 
was  no  deficiency  evidence  of  oversteer.  ecc. 
at  normal  driving.  I  subsequently  drove  the 
car  for  several  days,  to  and  from  work.  (20 
miles  each  way)  up  to  90  MPH  and  am  con- 
vinced that  at  30  or  35  MPH  these  pressures 
were  in  no  way  responsible  for  Mrs.  Plerlnl's 
loss  of  control;  that  few  people,  if  any,  would 
recognize  this  discrepancy  in  pressures  at 
30-35  MPH,  even  at  .3g's. 

Furthermore,  Simmons,  Passon,  Gilliland 
tmd  Wlnchell  made  an  evaluation  of  the  re- 
sponse of  this  car  at  these  pressures  when 
dropping  off  a  pavement  edge  of  4"  with  re- 
spect to  a  regular  Chevrolet.  The  regular 
Chevrolet  reacted  more  violently  than  this 
Corvalr  with  these  pressures. 

The  same  tests  were  conducted  with  the 
tires— LF  25;  RF  25;  LR  17;  RR  17. 

Both  Mr.  Plerlni  and  Mrs.  Plerlni  state 
that  on  some  occasions  the  car  was  normal 
and  on  others  it  was  not.  For  Instance,  Mr. 
Plerlni  stated  that  he  had  some  "sway" 
problem  going  to  work  but  coming  home  It 
was  O.K.  This,  of  course.  Is  unreasonable  If 
the  claim  is  "oversteer"  due  to  Improper  in- 
flation. Also,  Mr.  Plerlni  claims  he  experi- 
enced difficulty  at  20  MPH. 

Plerlnl's  Interrogatory;  questions  No.  41 
and  42.  answers  that  photos  were  taken  at 
the  scene  immediately  after  the  accident  by 
Tom  Halde  (20  color  slides) .  1006  Santa  Bar- 
bara Street,  Santa  Barbara.  Calif. — we 
should  have  these  pictures. 

According  to  deposition  of  W.  H.  Harper. 
Horgan  has  all  of  Halde's  photos. 

Do  we  have  the  photos  that  T.  Halde  took 
of  car  and  of  tire  and  rim? 

Only  one  tire  mark  observed  by  Harper. 
He  recalls  that  the  northbound  lanes  are 
lower  than  southbound.  (16-18  to  22). 

Harper  states  rollover  damage  was  slight, 
car  was  probably  going  at  slow  speed  (18-17 
to  22),  partially  on  pavement  and  dirt. 

Page  23-17  to  22  infers  dirt,  debris  and 
vegetation  was  In  the  tire. 
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Page  24-20  to  26  claim  some  sl^ht  pave- 
ment abrasions  on  rim. 

Pages  27  and  28  are  Interesting 
states  that  the  outside  bead  was 
either  from  impact  or  the  side 
Ing  from  the  centrifugal  forces. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Harper  state! 
handled  O.K.  after  the  accident 
pressures  apparently  at  — LF  25: 
21;   RR  17.  Is  certainly  consistent 
nh.<?ervatlon.  He  also  tested  to  45 

P.  J.  WAjcheix, 
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To  Mr.  J.  B.  BiDWELL.  Research  Lckoratories 

Deab  Joe:  I  have  read  with  co  islderable 
Interest  your  report  on  tire  pressur{  s  (Report 
No.  24-876). 

I  have  been  assisting  the  Legal  Staff  In 
the  defense  of  lawsuits  brought  against  the 
corporation  related  to  handling  i  haracter- 
Istlcs  and  very  recently  to  the  effect  of  tire 
pressures. 

In  this  latter  Instance,  the  plaintiff  lost 
control  of  the  car  at  30  miles  an  lour:  due 
she  claims  to  the  fact  that  the  ( tealersblp 
rotated  her  Corvalr  tires  and  did  n  }t  change 
the  pressures.  Our  tests  on  the  Co:  vair  have 
shown  conclusively  that  at  thei  e  speeds 
neither  engineer  or  layman  can  dil  ferentiate 
betweeen  normal  and  "reversed"  ;lre  pres- 
sures. 

You  report  states  accurately  thi  critical - 
ness  of  tire  pressure.  It  is  assumed  however, 
that  the  reader  understands  that  here  Is  a 
critical  speed.  The  report  could  be  lamaglng 
as  evidence  without  such  a  qualll  cation. 

I  think  a  separate  and  lndepend<  nt  report 
on  the  relationship  of  speed  to  tie  critical 
behavior  of  the  car  would  not  only  be  help- 
ful In  future  cases  but  would  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  nxlsuse  of  this  reporl . 

P.    J.    WlficHEU,, 

ExHiBrr  33 

The  ExNEWsPAibm, 
Warren.  Vermont,  December  if,  1971. 
Bob  Wager, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bob:  Pardon  me  for  not 
promised  letter  off  sooner,  but  I 
some  rather  personal  consumer 
to  or  not  to — so  I  had  to  get 
assignments  off  first. 

You   asked  on  the  phone   If, 
association  with  OM  and  Corvalr. 
any  evidence  that  would  Indicate 
QM  people  KNEW  that  the  CorvaU 
than  safe.  The  answer  is  no 

I  saw  nor  heard  no  evidence  of  GM 
that  the  Corvalr  was  "unsafe"  (at 
speed)    nor   was   there   any   ev 
actually  being  unsafe  or  even 
as  my  personal  experience  was 
for  the  GM  higher-ups.  I  was  not 
their  Innermost  thoughts  or 
Maybe  they  were  sitting  in  their 
elates  ofBces  rubbing  their  hands 
patlon  of  highway  carnage  cause< . 
Corvalr.  I  do  not  know.  What  I  do 
that  the  Corvalr — as  I  drove  It — wi 
the  sweetest  handling  most 
production  cars  I  had  experienced. 

Most  of  the  car-buffs  felt  fondl 
the  Corvalr  from  the  time  it  first 
Here  was  what  we  considered  to  be 
attempt  from  "Detroit"  to  make  a 
driver.  (The  Corvette  in  Its  early 
scorned  as  a  bit  of  con — a  pseudo- 
for  the  giUUbles.)  The  Corvalr  was 
by  our  standards,  it  was  people-slzei  I 
of  one  of  those  wheeled  dirigibles,  11 
engine  over  the  drive  wheels  whlcli 
a  sensible  place.  It  was  interesting 
engineering  standpoint  and  it  lent 
all  sorts  of  modifications.    (Every 
domestic   machinery  at  that   time 
extensive    modifications — stlffer 
for  a  start — to  make  It  even 
truly  keen  driver,  but  most  of 
confirmed  sow's  ears  to  begin  with 
Ignored.) 
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The  Corvalr  inspired  all  sorts  of  special 
equipment — John  Fitch  for  one  did  clever 
stltchery  around  the  basic  Corvalr  to  come 
up  with  a  truly  fine  little  car.  The  Corvalr 
also  Inspired  lots  of  print  in  the  nuts-and- 
bolts  media  on  how  to  improve  the  car.  how 
to  drive  it  etc.  Ralph  Nader,  In  his  research 
for  his  first  book,  was  obviously  impressed  by 
the  existence  of  the  proportionately  large 
amount  of  type  devoted  to  the  Corvalr  and, 
I  thmk,  he  not  being  a  car -minded  type,  mis- 
interpreted it.  He  was  not  aware  that  so 
much  space  was  devoted  to  how  to  make  the 
Corvalr  a  better  car  not  because  the  motoring 
Journalists  thought  that  it  was  a  bad  car  but 
because  they  thought  it  was  so  much  better 
than  anything  else  offered  to  us  by  Detroit. 
I  personally  was  responsible  for  one  such 
article — "How  to  Drive  a  Corvalr".  I  think  it 
was  called.  In  a  special  on  Corvalr  put  out 
by  "Car  Life"  magazine  in  California.  I  know 
that  Mr.  Nader  saw  the  article  because  he 
quoted  from  It  in  "Unsafe  at  Any  Speed" 
In  a  way  which  led  me  to  suspect  he  didn't 
know  much  about  cars.  (I  think  a  non-car 
person  plunging  into  the  middle  of  that  spe- 
cial world  of  the  automotive  media  is  in  for 
a  degree  of  culture  shock.  Articles  are  written 
in  a  Jargon  and  they  are  written  for  the  con- 
verted. They  assume  a  certain  position  on 
the  part  of  the  readers  to  begin  with.  (A 
politician  making  a  speech  to  a  banquet  of 
party  regulars  speaks  with  different  shadings 
than  he  does  when  campaigning  in  the  baili- 
wick of  the  opposition.) 

Anyway  I  have  great  admiration  for  Mr. 
Nader,  but  always  felt  that  his  anthropologi- 
cal foray  into  the  world  of  car  nuts  was  less 
than  accurate. 

I  wrote  in  the  article  about  the  type  of  ac- 
cident a  Corvalr  was  apt  to  have  when  piish- 
ed  to  the  maximum  and  how  to  avoid  it — 
the  off-the-road  backwards  type.  Now  every 
car  has  its  own  particular  accident  to  which 
It  Is  prone.  Just  as  every  Junkie  has  his  drug- 
of-cholce.  The  Corvalr  happened  to  be  an 
oversteerlng  car  In  a  world  of  extreme  under - 
steerers.  Still,  I  would  not  say  that  It  was 
beyond  the  normal  ability  of  the  average 
driver  under  average  conditions  to  drive  rea- 
sonably well.  In  short,  it  was  not  really  the 
best  car,  but  it  was  better  than  most  being 
offered  us  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  at  the 
time.  And  its  potential  was  excellent. 

Now,  in  retrospect,  I  think  there  is  no 
question  that  for  a  little  more  money  GM 
could  have  put  an  Improved  suspension  sys- 
tem on  the  Corvalr  right  from  the  start — 
stops  on  the  swing  axle  etc.— rather  than  a 
few  years  later.  A-little-more-money  seems 
to  be  the  critical  matter  in  selling  cars. 
That's  how  most  Americans  buy — by  price. 
I  swear  if  you  offered  them  an  option  that  for 
$500  more  they  would  never  have  an  accident 
they  would  turn  it  down.  Whether  ads,  be- 
ginning with  the  famed  "Somewhere  west  of 
Laramie"  type,  have  trained  them  to  buy 
image — at  the  lowest  base  price  possible  (they 
never  seem  to  count  in  the  extras) ,  rather 
than  cars.  I  don't  know.  Anyway,  the  manu- 
facturers fiddle  with  pennies  on  each  part 
so  that  they  can  compete,  and  the  Corvalr 
was  already  priced  higher  than  the  Falcon 
and  the  Valiant — its  direct  and  more  con- 
ventional rivals.  But  that  Is  good  old  Amer- 
ican free-enterprise  "capitalist"  thinking, 
isn't  it?  Whether  it  Is  venality  Is  another 
matter.  (And  whether  you  can  really  separate 
the  two  Is  still  another  matter.)  Did  the  GM 
decision-makers  on  their  thick  carpets  with- 
in their  wide  paneUng  say:  "So  we  kill  or  dis- 
member a  few  people,  so  what?  Put  in  the 
cheaper  suspension."?  I  do  not  know.  I  am 
perhaps  naive  but  I  think  that  most  of  the 
evils  of  the  world  are  by  chance,  not  by  de- 
sign. 

To  me  the  greatest  obvious  mistake  in  the 
early  Corvalr  was  the  steering  ratio.  I  prefer 
quicker  steering — a  16:1  ratio  perhaps  rather 
than  the  19:1 1  think  the  Corvalr  had.  Maybe 
greater.   Anyway,  with   faster  steering  it  Is 


easier  to  catch  a  back-end  that  is  apparently 
Intent  on  switching  positions  with  the  front. 
This  of  course  assumes  that  the  driver  can 
tell  when  the  car  is  breaking  loose  and  what 
to  do  to  catch  it.  A  16 : 1  steering  ratio — which 
amounts  maybe  to  2^  turns  lock  to  lock, 
I'm  not  sure — however  makes  a  car  hard  to 
turn  when  it  Is  being  parked,  for  Instance. 
Power  steering  was  not  Indicated  in  so  small 
a  car  and,  thinking  of  the  woman  driver  who 
wouldn't  like  straining  at  a  wheel  when  she 
parked  merely  for  some  abstract  (to  her) 
margin  of  safety  should  one  "overcook  It" 
while  pouring  into  a  diminishing  radius  turn, 
GM  opted  for  the  easy-to-park  ratio! 
(Whether  they  were  thinking  of  the  weak 
women  of  the  world  or  were  afraid  that  that 
weak  soul  was  the  strong  one  when  it  came 
to  deciding  which  car  to  buy  and  would  veto 
one  that  was  hard  to  park,  I  couldn't  say. 
But  since  they  have  stockholders  I  would 
guess  the  latter.) 

I  do  not  know  what  special  things  were 
done  to  the  Corvalrs  I  drove  in  the  two 
Trans-Canada  rallies,  but  one  very  obvious 
one — and  necessary  to  my  way  of  thinking 
for  the  kind  of  driving  we  would  be  doing- 
was  to  put  three  degrees  of  negative  camber 
in  the  rear  wheels.  That  meant  that  Instead 
of  standing  straight  up  and  down  in  relation 
to  the  ground  the  rear  wheels  were  splayed 
out  at  the  bottom  In  a  knock-kneed  fashion. 
This  Improved  the  handling  under  hard 
cornering  and  I  loved  the  way  it  performed. 
The  car  seemed  to  lean  hard  against  that 
tilted  wheel — as  if  it  were  an  outrigger — and 
scurry  right  around  the  bends.  I  entertained 
myself  on  the  long  Canadian  runs  by  sucker- 
ing  following  cars  into  trying  to  stick  with 
me  and  I  would  accelerate  around  the  turns 
watching  in  the  mirror  as  they  faltered, 
kicked  up  shoulder  dust  and  fell  back.  Noth- 
ing in  the  rally  could  stick  with  the  Corvalr 
on  the  turns.  I  never  drove  a  Corvalr  with 
camber  or  positive  camber  In  the  same  way 
so  I  do  not  know  how  it  would  react.  (There 
could  well  be  the  tendency  under  extreme 
forces  for  the  positively  cambered  wheel  to 
"camber"  some  more  and  roll  under.  VW's 
have,  or  had.  that  propensity.  I've  never  liked 
them  and  have  not  driven  one  hard  for  a  long 
time.) 

The  two  years  of  the  rally,  almost  a  decade 
ago  now.  are  sort  of  fused  In  my  memory,  but 
I  am  certain  it  was  the  second  year  that  I 
had  so  much  trouble — the  sort  of  trouble 
that  can  plague  competition  no  matter  how 
well  planned  or  well  prepared  the  cars  are. 
(In  European  rallies,  such  as  the  Llege- 
Sofla-Llege,  some  100  cars  usually  start  and 
rarely  more  than  a  dozen  as  much  as  finish.) 
First  off  11  miles  from  the  start  the  gas  tank 
was  punctured  on  a  sharp  rock  masquerading 
as  mud  from  a  truck.  That  sort  of  thing. 
Then  I  was  off  the  road  in  the  fog  one  night 
while  lost  in  Quebec  and  off  again  In  some 
ice  or  snow.  ("Civilian"  drivers  are  often  dis- 
mayed at  the  way  competition  driver  speak 
so  casually  of,  what  to  the  ordinary  driver, 
are  disasters.  But  in  European  rallies  I  have 
known  cars  to  have  rolled  several  times, 
plunged  off  baby  cliffs  (me)  and  collided  with 
timber  trucks  and  horsecarts  to  carry  on — 
and  even  win.) 

One  time  on  the  Trans-Canada  during  a 
particularly  slippery  section  (one  driver  com- 
mented that  you  could  shoot  a  puck  in  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  and  score  In  Port  Williams)  I  was 
bombing  along  with  a  clutch  of  cars  tralllr.-r 
behind  like  a  comet's  tall.  It  was  nlgM  aid 
the  visibility  was  bad  and  since  1  have  t!:e 
sort  of  vision  that  somehow  adapts  well  to 
such  conditions  I  often  develop  a  "following" 
and  play  pioneer.  I  was  driving  mostly  with- 
out headlights — Just  flickering  them  on  every 
iinjv  and  then.  (One  can  see  better  in  snow 
or^fog  from  the  light  of  following  cars  coming 
under  the  car — low.)  As  I  remember  It  was 
slushy  in  spots,  the  sort  that  tugs  at  wheels 
suddenly.  And  It  was  gusty.  In  short,  it  was 
a  bad  night  for  driving.  Certainly  for  going 
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mor«  than  30  miles  an  hour.  I  was  probably 
doing  60-70.  (The  spur  of  competition  moves 
one  to  do  things  one  would  not  think  of  do- 
ing merely  driving  to  Aunt  Maud's  for 
Thanksgiving.)  Anyway,  it  was  a  touch  and 
go  matter  at  best  keeping  the  car  pointed 
straight — any  car.  And  I  lost  it.  I  remember 
being  somewhat  sideways,  near  the  point  of 
no  return,  and  my  lights  were  off  at  the  time 
so  it  was  slightly  disorienting.  I  did  not  really 
fight  to  catch  It  because  there  were  many 
cars  behind  me — and  headlights  approaching 
In  the  distance.  Not  that  It  was  a  conscious 
decision,  but  anyway — whoosh — it  was  now 
uncatchable  and  I  slithered  off  the  road  Into 
the  generous  ditch  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  road  (In  the  classic  Corvalr  manner, 
backwards,  fortunately  in  this  case.)  Again 
fortunately  the  headlights  I  had  seen  turned 
out  to  be  a  giant  tractor-trailer  rig,  the  only 
thing  that  could  maintain  enough  traction 
in  the  slush  to  pull  me  out.  We  cabled  up 
and  out  I  popped.  Within  30  to  45  minutes 
I  had  caught  and  passed  the  other  cars  again 
(slowed  considerably  without  my  pioneer- 
ing.) That's  the  way  it  Is  with  rallying — ex- 
cept for  the  American  ones  that  involve 
time-keeping  and  computers  more  than 
driving. 

The  only  trouble  I  can  remember  that  I 
had  with  the  Corvalr  on  those  rallies  that 
was  not  my  own  dumkopfery  was  the  starter 
going  out — and  something  with  the  ignition, 
too.  I  remember  I  had  to  drive  for  hours 
holdmg  the  Ignition  key  in  the  start  position 
to  keep  the  engine  running.  That  was  tiring, 
and  also  tricky  on  the  turns — my  arm  kept 
getting  tangled  with  the  steering  wheel.  I 
also  broke  a  tie-rod  end  that  trip,  too.  On  a 
rock  or  rough  British  Columbia  road  or  some 
such.  But  it  did  not  affect  the  car  particu- 
larly except  on  right  hand  turns  and  there 
was  a  noticeable  shimmy  around  90.  After 
all,  I  was  only  steering  one  wheel. 

One  thing  I  remember  about  the  GM  big- 
wheels — they  didn't  seem  to  approve  of  the 
three  degrees  negative  camber.  Or  at  least 
that  Is  my  impression.  At  the  time  I  assumed 
the  reason  to  be  because  they  were  spending 
all  that  money  on  the  rally  team  to  get  pub- 
licity for  their  standard  Corvalr  and  not 
some  "freak"  that  looked  as  If  It  had  a 
broken  axle.  Anyway,  In  all  the  advertising 
pictures — golly,  I  Just  remembered  I  was  a 
full  page  ad  for  GM! — they  had  the  wheels 
air-brushed  to  an  upright  position  agtUn. 
Now,  maybe  someone  can  make  something 
ulterior  out  of  that.  I  did  not  at  the  time. 

Two  other  things  that  might  be  of  Interest 
to  you.  The  first  Is  strictly  hearsay.  When 
Australian  driver  and  later  world  champion 
Jack  Brahham  was  lent  a  new  Corvalr  while 
at  Sebring  or  some  such  race  to  use  as  a  road 
car  he  reportedly — with  four  or  five  people 
with  him — charged  down  a  straight,  cranked 
It  hard  Into  a  turn  and  turned  it  over!  The 
story  goes  he  took  It  back  and  said  "that 
bloody  thing  is  dangerous!"  End  of  legend. 
How  you  can  even  begin  to  check  it  out  I 
wouldn't  know. 

The  other  story:  Phil  Hill,  the  American 
champion,  was  hired  by  GM  after  the  series 
of  Corvalr  trials  had  started  to  do  some 
testing  along  with  some  other  drivers.  Dur- 
ing some  maneuvers  Phil  turned  a  Corvalr 
over.  He  never  got  asked  back  to  Warren, 
Mich,  again! 

I  had  involved  Phil  In  the  Corvalr  thing 
in  the  first  place  when  I  was  asked  to  go  to 
California  (San  Jose)  for  a  trial  involving 
one  Paul  O'Shea  as  an  "expert"  witness  for 
the  plaintiff.  I  suggested  that  they  bring 
Phil  up  from  LA  also.  We  knew  Paul  well 
and  Paul  was  making  all  sorts  of  imaginative 
statements  about  his  grounds  for  expertise. 
The  Idea  was  that  Phil  and  I  would  sit  con- 
spicuously In  the  courtroom  and  keep  Paul 
"honest". 

I  had  no  particular  faith  at  the  time  that 
GM,  nor  any  other  manufacturer,  was  a 
Seeker  After  Truth  and  a  repository  of  the 


good  and  the  beautiful.  I  did  feel,  however, 
that  cars  are  all  dangerous  weapons  and 
should  be  handled  accordingly.  They  should 
be  driven  properly  and  well.  I  felt  that  the 
tendency  in  the  country  was  to  more  and 
more  restrict  the  use  of  Judgment  by  drivers 
and  thus  allow  that  ability  to  atrophy, 
rendering  It  useless  Just  when  emergency  de- 
manded its  exercise.  And  I  felt  that  driving 
skill  and  the  cultivation  of  advanced  driving 
techniques  which  could  give  a  driver  a  margin 
for  safety  on  the  highway  rather  than  taxing 
his  meager  abilities  with  Just  everyday  driv- 
ing, was  being  neglected.  I  still  feel  that  way. 

But  since  those  days  I  have  been  even  more 
torn  between  my  feeling  that  people  should 
not  be  conned,  gjrpped,  bamboozled,  film- 
flammed,  defrauded  or  In  any  way  "had"  by 
the  boys  in  the  board  room — nor  by  a  street 
peddler  with  dancing  skeletons  for  that  mat- 
ter. So  part  of  me  Is  cheering  "Rlghton, 
Ralphle".  But  then  again  I  feel  that  the 
delicate  rights  of  the  Individual  can  so  often 
be  trampled  In  the  rush  to  do  something 
for-his-own-good.  (Rather  like  shooting  deer 
to  keep  them  from  starving.)  I'm  not  think- 
ing of  Ed  Cole's  right  to  hoodwink,  but  of  my 
right  to  buy  a  "72"  Corvalr  If  I  wanted  to. 
Something  I  cannot  do  because  of  Mr.  Nader. 
My  feelings  are  split. 

Well,  Bob,  perhaps  this  Is  more  ^.han  you 
bargained  for.  And  to  think  I  got  through 
It  all  without  saying  "state-of-the-art"  even 
once.  Happy  holidays  to  you  and  may  you  hit 
hard  to  the  backcourt  and  get  your  first  serve 
In  throughout  '72.  Come  to  Sugarbvish  some 
time! 

Best  Wishes 

Denise  McCltjgcage. 

P.S.  As  a  consumer  who  spent  four  hours 
shoveling  off  my  roof  with  a  True  Temper 
non-stick  snow  shovel  please  be  advised  that 
the  damn  thing  clings  to  snow  like  a  baby 
rhesus  monkey  to  Its  mother.  Fraud! 

ExHiBrr  34 
Bill  Stroppe  &  Associates, 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  January  19,  1972. 
Mr.  Robert  Wager, 
Hotel  St.  Regis 
3071  W.  Grand  Boulevard 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Dear  Mr.  Wager:  Please  excuse  the  delay 
In  getting  this  letter  off  to  you. 

The  following  Is  a  brief  summation  of  what 
I  related  to  you  on  the  telephone  earlier  this 
month.  As  I  told  you  then,  I  am  not  certain 
of  dates  and  times,  but  as  my  memory  serves 
me,  the  Experience  Run  in  the  Falcon  for 
Ford  Motor  Company  was  in  1960. 

On  this  Experience  Run,  test  drivers  ran 
the  Ford  Falcons  for  a  period  of  thirteen  days, 
contmuous  running,  at  the  Ford  testing 
ground.  At  the  completion  of  this  Experience 
Run,  the  test  drivers  were  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  test  a  General  Motors  Corvalr  In 
order  to  compare  It  with  the  Falcon.  In  groups 
of  four  to  six,  the  crews  took  the  Corvalr 
around  the  handling  course  for  comparison 
with  the  Falcon.  The  third  group  to  drive 
the  vehicle  slid  on  wet  payment  and  the 
vehicle  overturned  after  hitting  the  grassy 
area  at  the  edge  of  the  track. 

A  rear  engine  vehicle  is  a  little  more  sus- 
ceptible to  a  slide  of  this  sort  than  the 
conventional  front  engine  automobile.  This 
same  type  of  accident  has  happened  with 
other  rear  engine  vehicles,  such  as  the  Volks- 
wagen. Drivers  must  be  familiar  with  the 
vehicle  and  its  characteristics  to  overcome 
difficulties  which  might  arise  when  operating 
the  automobile.  Manufacturers  are  aware  of 
the  peculiarities  of  their  automobiles,  and 
make  every  effort  to  correct  or  minimize  any 
problems  which  affect  the  safety  and  han- 
dling of  the  automobile. 

All  members  of  the  testing  crew  felt  the 
Corvalr  to  be  a  very  good  automobile.  The 
vehicle  handled  well  and  was  stable  on  the 
track  even  In  high  wind  testing.  We  were 


happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to  drive  the 
Corvalr  Immediately  after  testing  the  Falcon 
to  compare  the  characteristics  of  the  front 
engine  versus  the  rear  engine  machine.  Both 
vehicles  had  many  good  points  and  a  few 
that  were  not  so  good,  but  then — this  Is  true 
of  all  automobiles. 

Again,  let  me  say  that  I  feel  that  a  driver 
shoxUd  become  accustomed  to  the  automo- 
bile to  know  the  safety  hazards  relating  to 
the  handling  of  that  particular  vehicle.  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  test  drive  a 
wide  variety  of  vehicles,  every  thing  from  a 
Ford  Model  T  to  high  powered,  four  wheel 
drive  race  machines,  and  every  one  of  the 
vehicles  present  a  different  handling  pe- 
culiarity. 

Please  let  me  know  If  I  can  be  of  further 
assistance  In  this  matter. 

Sincerely. 

Bill  Stroppe. 

ExHiBrr  35 
Following  Is  a  statement  by  Senator  Riblcoff 
on  July  22,  1971,  regarding  the  Justice 
Department  Investigation  of  Mr.  Ralph 
Nader's  charges  of  transcript  alterations 
and  other  matters. 
On  May  20,  1971,  Mr.  Ralph  Nader  wrote 
me  alleging  that  at  the  hearing  of  March 
22,    1966,    Mr.    James   Roche,    Chairman   of 
General   Motors,   misled   the  Subcommittee 
concerning  previous  investigations  of  indi- 
viduals  initiated   by  GM.   and   that   subse- 
quently the  Corporation  was  responsible  for 
secretly  altering  the  hearing  record  of  that 
date.  The  following  day.  I  requested  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  reconsider  its  1968  con- 
clusion that  there  was  insufficient  evidence 
to  warrant  prosecution  of  GM  officials  for 
perjury  or  obstruction  of  Justice,  in  the  light 
of  Mr.  Nader's  charges.  Shortly  thereafter, 
the    Subconunlttee    furnished    the    Depart- 
ment with  copies  of  the  1966  transcript  and 
other    documents    relating    to    Mr.    Nader's 
charges. 

After  reviewing  all  the  evidence  the  Jus- 
tice Department  found  no  evidence  of  any 
misconduct  and  determined  that  "none  of 
the  matters  brought  to  our  attention  merits 
further  outside  Inquiry  or  suggests  a  con- 
clusion different  from  that  previously 
reached  In  our  1968  letter  regarding  perjtiry 
and  obstruction  of  Justice.  We  have  also 
determined  that  none  of  the  material 
brought  to  our  attention  presents  a  reason- 
able basis  for  prosecution  under  the  false 
statement  statute,  18  UjS.C.  1001." 

The  staff  investigation  of  other  charges  by 
Mr.  Nader  relating  to  General  Motors  testi- 
mony concerning  the  Corvalr  is  continuing. 
The  texts  of  my  letters  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  their  reply  are  attached: 


Mat  21.  1971. 
Hon.  John  N.  Mttchell. 
Attorney  General,  Department  of  Justice. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  On  February 
6,  1971,  I  asked  Ramsey  Clark,  Acting  At- 
torney General,  to  determine  whether  repre- 
sentatives of  General  Motors  had  committed 
criminal  acts  under  the  Federal  Criminal 
statutes  In  connection  with  their  appearance 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  March  22,  1966. 
It  appeared  from  documents  filed  in  a  New 
York  court  action  between  Ralph  Nader  and 
General  Motors  that  certain  testimony  given 
before  the  Subcommittee  might  have  been 
false  and  certain  documents  submitted  to  the 
Subcommittee  might  have  been  altered.  To 
assist  the  Attorney  General  in  his  investiga- 
tions, I  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  printed  record, 
the  documents  submitted  to  me  by  Mr.  Na- 
der's attorneys,  and  other  material  which  the 
Subcommittee  had  received  during  its  In- 
quiry into  General  Motors'  investigation  of 
Mr.  Nader. 

On  August  16,  1968,  Mr.  Nathaniel  E.  Kos- 
sack.  First  Assistant,  Criminal  Division  In  the 
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E>eparimeut  of  Justice,  wrote  me 
Department  was  "forced  to  concludi  i 
evidence   Is  Insufficient  to  support 
cutlon  under  the  criminal  laws  of 
District  of  Columbia  or  the  United 
lating  to  perjury  and  obstruction  o 
He  assured  me  that  "all  documents 
the  civil  suit  of  Ralph  Nader  v. 
tors  have  been  reviewed  by  the 
vision  and  all  relevant  leads  pursue^ 

Mr.  Nader  has  now  alleged  In  a 
of  May  20,  1971,  that  "the  FBI  Investigation 
was  defective  from  the  beginning 
was  based  on  the  secretly  altere< , 
record  rather  than  on  the  untouchep 
transcript."  He  claims  that  the 
cations  prevented  FBI  detection  of 
of  18  use  1001  (relating  to  false 
and  "led  the  Department  of  Justlc^ 
only  for  possible  perjury  rather 
Jury  and  false  statements,"  In  violation 
18  use  1001. 

Mr.  Nader  has  made  serious 
the  Department  should  consider 
ly,  I  request  that  the  Department 
all  material  forwarded  to  It  In  1967 
with  the  allegations  In  Mr.  Nader's 
the  attachments  to  his  letter,  copies 
are  enclosed,  especially  In  the  light 
1001  of  Title  18,  use.  If  that  was 
1967,  as  alleged  by  Mr.  Nader. 
Sincerely, 

Abe  Ribicoff,  Chhirman 

3JJN^3,  1971. 
Hon.  John  N.  Mitchell, 
Attorney  General,  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  AxroaNET  General:  I 
predate  It  If  you  would  have  the 
of  your  staff  pursuing  the  questl(  ms 
in  my  letter  to  you  of  May  21,  197 
soon  as  p>o6slble  with  Mr.  John  A. 
my  Administrative  Assistant  and 
J.  Wagner,  General  Counsel  of  the 
Reorganization  Subcommittee.  At 
we  win   be  happy  to  make  avall4ble 
tlonal    background    information 
ments  to  assist  you  in  your  Invesllgatlon, 

I  understand  there  may  be  a  q  lestlon 
the   applicability  of  the  statute 
tlons  to  some  aspects  of  your  Inquiiy, 
appreciate    It    If    your    Departmept 
thoroughly  Investigate  the  matter 
my  letter  of  May  21  and  give  us 
elusions  without  applying  the  statiite 
as  with  It  taken  into  consideration 
assist  us  In  assessing  the  need 
Congressional  action. 

Thank  you  for  your  cot^eratlon 
Sincerely, 

Abe  AiBicoFr. 

July  ^1,  1971. 
Hon.  Abraham  Ribicoff, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  As  requested  by 
of  May  21,   1971,  the  Criminal 
reconsidered  the  conclusions  It 
four  years  ago  regarding  the  Senate 
mlttee  on  Executive  Reorganization 
of  March  22.  1966.  and  subsequent 
relating  thereto. 

It    appears   the   original   voice 
original  reporter's  transcript  of  th( 
mlttee  hearing  are  presently 
from  non-governmental  sources, 
thentlclty    would   no   doubt   be 
challenge  by  persons  involved 
nlstlc  to  those  supplying  them. 

In  addition,  as  you  are  aware 
five  years  has  elapsed  as  to  most  o: 
ters  discussed  with  your  staff 
1971,  It  win  be  five  years  since 
record  was  published.  If  there 
latlons  the  statute  of  limitations 
prosecution  after  five  years.  It  was 
tlcal  therefore,  to  accomplish 
limited  evaluation  during  the 
We  would  like  to  hereinafter 
results  of  this  evaluation. 
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Our  original  review  Included  the  offense 
of  perjury,  18  U.S.C.  1621,  as  well  as  other 
offenses,  and  of  necessity  encompassed  the 
elements  of  willfulness  on  the  part  of  those 
persons  giving  testimony  and  the  element  of 
materiality  of  questioned  portions  of  the 
testimony.  Both  these  elements  are  also  criti- 
cal to  the  false  statement  offense,  18  U.S.C. 
1001,  suggested  by  your  staff. 

Our  review  of  the  materials  and  matters 
furnished  by  your  staff  has  Included  the  list 
of  some  sixty-four  differences  between  the 
volunteered  voice  tape  and  the  volunteered 
copy  of  a  reporter's  transcript  dealing  with 
testimony  in  the  Subcommittee  hearing. 

We  have  also  made  a  comparison  of  the 
printed  official  transcript  with  the  voice  tape 
and  volunteered  transcript.  It  was  Indicated 
to  us  that  suggested  changes  for  inclusion 
in  the  printed  transcript  were  reviewed  by 
the  staff  prior  to  printing  and  at  least  one 
suggested  change  was  rejected  by  the  staff. 

One  Item  apparently  included  In  the  ver- 
sion submitted  by  the  staff  for  printing  did 
not  appear  In  the  final  printing.  The  infor- 
matloii  furnished  to  us  does  not  foreclose 
the  occurrence  of  an  inadvertent  printing 
error  nor  does  It  suggest  any  misconduct  re- 
lating to  this  change. 

We  have  determined  that  none  of  the  mat- 
ters brought  to  our  attention  merits  further 
outside  inquiry  or  suggests  a  conclusion  dif- 
ferent from  that  previously  reached  In  our 
1968  letter  regarding  perjury  and  obstruction 
of  Justice.  We  have  also  determined  that 
none  of  the  material  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion presents  a  reasonable  basis  for  prosecu- 
tion under  the  false  statement  statute,  18 
use.  1001. 

The  materials  recently  furnished  to  us  are 
being  returned  to  your  staff. 
Sincerely, 

Will  Wilson, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Attachment  II — Nader  Letter  to  Senator 
Ribicoff 

March  12,  1973. 
Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Re- 
organisation, Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Ribicoff:  Over  the  last  two 
years,  your  staff,  John  Kosklnen  and  Robert 
Wager,  have  been  conducting  a  highly  secret 
Investigation  of  General  Motors  executives' 
statements  before  your  Subcommittee  In 
1966.  At  the  same  time,  OM  has  bad  highly 
preferential  treatment  in  the  conduct  of  this 
inquiry  while  the  parties  who  brought  the 
matter  to  your  attention  and  those  former 
GM  employees  who  cooperated  with  your 
staff  have  been  excluded. 

As  you  recall,  my  position  has  always  been 
that  an  open  Subcommittee  hearing  would 
bring  all  parties  In  an  open  foriun  and  pro- 
duce the  materials  which  aU  could  review 
In  evaluating  any  subsequent  Subcommittee 
report.  If  such  a  course  of  action  were  taken, 
not  only  would  a  great  amount  of  yoiir  staff's 
time  have  been  saved,  but  a  number  of  111- 
advlsed  staff  procedures,  which  seriously 
flaw  the  effort,  would  have  been  avoided. 

For  example.  General  Motors  officials  have 
been  given  an  opportunity  to  read  the  final 
draft  report.  Presumably,  the  basis  for  this 
offer  was  to  assure  the  accuracy  of  the  report 
and  be  fair  to  the  reputation  of  General 
Motors.  Why  then  was  not  the  same  courtesy 
accorded  former  GM  employees  and  others 
deposed  or  interviewed  by  staff.  They  have 
much  more  to  lose  for  their  cooperation  and 
statements  to  staff  than  the  Goliath  Corpo- 
ration. 

Further,  employees  of  General  Motors 
were  deposed  with  GM  counsel  present  in 
the  room.  It  was  obvious  to  any  GM  em- 
ployee that  bis  words  were  being  closely 
monitored  by  his  employer  and  that  It  would 
be  risky  indeed  to  make  adverse  statements 
which  departed  from  the  carefully  orches- 
trated  GM   company   line.   Moreover,   such 


depositions  remain  secret.  If  counsel  were  to 
be  allowed,  then  why  such  secrecy?  As  a  final 
indiscretion,  transcripts  were  often  typed  at 
General  Motors  by  company  stenographers. 

Third,  statements  taken  from  other  wit- 
nesses not  employed  at  GM  were  routinely 
g^ven  to  GM  for  rebuttal  but  there  was  no 
opportunity  afforded  for  such  witnesses  to 
comment  on  the  General  Motors'  rebuttal 
or  the  statements  of  their  employees  affect- 
ing or  allegedly  contradicting  the  testimony 
of  these  witnesses.  My  own  experience  with 
the  provision  of  numerous  documents  and 
sources  of  information  to  your  staff  with- 
out any  opportunity  to  comment  on  the 
General  Motors'  response  or  allegations  is 
but  one  such  instance  of  non-parallelism. 
It  was  only  recently  discovered  that  staff  had 
not  even  approached  the  company's  1966 
detective  until  after  they  received  an  affidavit 
two  weeks  ago  swearing  to  a  most  provoca- 
tive assertion  by  the  detective  which  relates 
to  the  essence  of  the  Subcommittee's  staff 
Inquiry. 

Finally,  only  General  Motors  has  had  ac- 
cess to  the  work  product  of  your  subcommit- 
tee's investigation.  Only  GM  can  review  the 
materials  and  findings  of  your  staff  with 
access  to  their  sources.  Anyone  else  cannot 
make  an  adequate  evaluation  because  all 
others  have  been  denied  all  opportunity  to 
review  the  depositions,  GM  responses,  GM 
test  reports  and  other  data,  the  list  of  indi- 
viduals Interviewed  and  other  information 
in  the  staff's  possession.  My  disagreement 
with  the  conduct  of  the  staff  Investigation 
has  been  registered  before  but  apparently 
without  effect.  So  Insupportable,  In  my  Judg- 
ment, Is  the  one-sldeedness  of  the  Inquiry 
and  Its  unjustifiable  secrecy  and  denial  of 
access  to  anyone  outside  of  General  Motors 
to  the  information  gathered  for  critical 
analysis,  that  a  strong  presumption  against 
objectivity  emerges.  It  would  be  futile  to  read 
your  staff's  report  under  such  proscribed 
conditions.  Only  a  few  days  ago,  Mr.  Wager 
displayed  a  distinct  disinterest  in  receiving 
our  comment  on  the  ridiculous  and  disgrace- 
ful reply  by  NHTSA  Administrator  Mr.  Doug- 
las Toms  to  Dr.  Carl  Nash's  meticulous 
analysis  of  DOT's  incompetent  Corvalr  in- 
vestigation and  its  admitted  and  crucial  data 
suppression.  Months  ago,  he  had  decided  to 
accept  the  DOT  report  no  matter  what  its 
inadequacies. 

It  is  true  that  this  matter  has  gone  on 
for  a  disagreeably  long  time.  Yet  If  the 
quest  for  Justice  in  this  case  Is  not  to  be  worn 
by  time,  the  question  should  be  conducted 
fairly  and  openly.  Millions  of  drivers  and 
passengers  stiU  ride  in  these  hazardous 
vehicles.  The  Administration  delayed  and 
then  whitewashed  the  Corvalr  matter  (even 
to  the  extent  of  not  pubUcly  demanding  that 
GM  correct  at  Its  expense  the  carbon 
monoxide  leakage  problem  In  1961-1969  Cor- 
valrs  which  has  l)een  conceded  by  the  DOT 
and  the  company).  Your  Subcommittee  re- 
mains one  of  the  last  official  hopes  that 
these  motorists  will  receive  the  protection  of 
the  safety  laws. 

Whether  you  decide  to  publish  the  staff 
report  or  not,  I  respectfully  request  that 
this  letter  be  printed  in  toto  as  part  of  the 
prefactory    material    to   the   report. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Ralph  Nadib. 

Attachment  III — Ribicoff  Letter  to  Nader 

Washington,  D.C,  March  14, 1973. 
Mr.  Ralph  Nader, 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Responsive  Law. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Nader:  Enclosed  Is  the  full  text, 
Including  36  exhibits,  of  a  staff  study  con- 
cerning your  letters  to  me  regarding  General 
Motors  and  the  Corvalr.  I  have  reviewed  this 
study  and  your  letter  of  March  12,  and  feel 
the  staff  study  was  conducted  In  a  fair  and 
impartial  manner  and  that  there  is  no  reason 
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for  my  Subcommittee  to  hold  further  hear- 
ings on  this  matter.  Because  of  the  wide- 
spread public  discussion  and  previous  Con- 
gressional Record  Inserts,  I  wUl  place  this 
study  in  the  Congressional  Record  tomorrow. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  urging  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  Claude  S.  Brlnegar,  to 
convene  an  international  conference  on  re- 
placement tire  safety.  This  Is  based  on  the 
discovery  during  the  Investigation  that  re- 
placement tires  can  adversely  affect  vehicle 
handling  to  a  substantial  degree.  In  my  view, 
this  Is  one  of  the  most  significant  findings  of 
the  report. 

I  appreciate  your  deep  concern  about  auto- 
mobile safety  and  the  substantial  contribu- 
tions you  have  made  in  this  field. 
Sincerely, 

Abe  Ribicoff. 

Memorandum 

March  12, 1973. 
To :  Senator  Ribicoff. 
Prom:  Bob  Wager,  John  Kosklnen. 
Subject :  Response  to  Nader  letter  concerning 
staff  report. 

Ralph  Nader's  most  recent  letter  is  not  di- 
rected to  the  subject  of  our  inquiry — GM's 
statements  and  conduct  concerning  the  sta- 
bility and  handling  of  the  1960-63  Corvalr. 
Rather  It  concerns  the  procedures  used  In 
our  Investigation. 

Basically,  Nader  claims  that  GM  was  given 
"highly  preferential"  treatment,  while  he 
and  other  critics  of  GM  have  been  excluded 
from  the  investigation.  As  Nader  well  knows, 
we  have  spent  many  hours  discussing  the 
progress  of  our  Investigation  with  him  and 
his  staff.  In  fact,  Nader's  former  associate, 
Mr.  Gary  Sellers,  told  us  in  1971,  that  he  had 
notes  on  more  than  50  hours  of  conversations 
with  us.  Moreover,  we  spent  over  25  hours 
interviewing  the  three  primary  public  critics 
of  GM's  actions  concerning  the  Corvalr — 
Carl  Thelln,  George  Caramanna  and  Harley 
Copp — and  discussing  GM's  arguments  with 
them. 

Nader  next  contends  that  while  GM  was 
permitted  to  read  the  draft  report,  the  per- 
sons Interviewed  were  not  allowed  to  do  so. 
We  asked  GM,  DOT  and  Nader  to  review  the 
report  to  assure  that  technical  and  factual 
statements  were  accurate.  No  individual  wit- 
ness we  interviewed  was  under  personal  in- 
vestigation, nor  are  the  character  or  integrity 
of  any  of  them  called  Into  question  by  the 
report.  All  of  the  statements  and  conclusions 
in  the  report  are  based  on  sworn  affidavits 
supporting  the  testimony  given. 

Our  review  procedures  parallel  those  used 
in  Nader's  own  Congress  Project  last  sum- 
mer Like  him,  we  conducted  an  Independent 
investigation  compiling  the  Information  rele- 
vant to  a  determination  of  the  issues.  Then, 
like  him,  we  prepared  a  draft  report  and 
asked  the  affected  parties  to  give  us  their 
comments  on  it.  And,  like  him,  we  did  not 
go  back  to  each  and  every  witness  upon  whom 
we  relied  for  their  approval  of  our  conclu- 
sions. OM  and  DOT  agreed  to  review  the  re- 
port. Nader  refused. 

Nader  alleges  that  the  statements  of  non- 
GM  witnesses  "were  routinely  given  to  GM 
for  rebuttal,  but  there  was  no  opportunity 
afforded  for  such  witnesses  to  comment  on 
GM's  rebuttal.  ."  This  is  simply  not  true. 
At  no  time  was  GM  given  access  to  the  testi- 
mony of  any  person  Interviewed,  nor  was 
OM  ever  informed  which  non-GM  witnesses 
we  were  interviewing  or  where  and  when 
the  Interviews  took  place.  To  this  day,  GM 
has  never  been  told  what  Information  was 
made  available  to  us  by  Nader  or  anyone  else. 
The  only  way  GM  ever  learned  the  source  of 
any  document  we  had  was  through  Nader's 
own  press  releases. 

In  only  one  case  was  information  we  gen- 
erated Independently  shared  with  GM.  Harley 
Copp,  at  our  request,  prepared  four  lengthy 
technical  analyses.  He  specifically  gave  us 
permission  to  show  these  papers  to  anyone 
we  wished. 


Nader  asserts  that  only  OM  has  had 
access  to  the  work  product  of  the  Investi- 
gation. This  also  is  untrue.  Throughout  our 
Inquiry  we  have  been  very  careful  not  to  dis- 
close the  contents  of  our  flies  to  anyone 
outside  the  Subcommittee.  This  was  to  as- 
sure that  there  would  be  no  disclosure  of 
irrelevant  statements  which  might  prejudice 
the  reputation  of  an  individual  or  adversely 
affect  the  pending  Corvalr  litigation.  Dur- 
ing our  Investigation,  GM  supplied  many 
documents  and  other  Information  to  us.  To 
that  extent,  of  course,  GM  knew  what  was 
in  our  flies.  But  with  respect  to  all  other 
material,  GM  learned  what  evidence  was  in 
our  possession  only  when  Nader  publicly 
announced  that  he  was  supplying  certain 
items  to  us.  Nothing  else  in  our  flies  has 
been  revealed  to  GM. 

Our  attempts  to  maintain  the  security  of 
our  investigative  files  in  no  way  will  hinder 
the  public's  right  to  information  relating  to 
the  safety  of  the  Corvalr.  All  relevant  docu- 
ments and  Information  necessary  to  the 
determination  of  the  issue  before  you  or 
important  to  the  safety  of  the  Corvalr  are 
available  in  the  public  file  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  or  are  attached  as 
exhibits  to  this  report. 

With  respect  to  the  timing  of  our  inter- 
view with  Vincent  Gillen,  as  noted  in  the 
report,  Gillen  had  already  been  interviewed 
twice  by  the  FBI  and  deposed  by  Nader's 
lawyer  in  Nader's  suit  against  Gillen  before 
our  investigation  began.  We  reviewed  these 
materials  and  determined  that  they  were 
not  relevant  to  the  subject  of  the  safety  of 
the  Corvalr  and  contained  no  new  informa- 
tion concerning  the  GM  investigation  of 
Nader.  Accordingly,  we  did  not  initially  seek 
to  interview  Gillen.  As  soon  as  Nader  called 
us  and  suggested  that  GUlen  might  have  new 
information,  we  Immediately  contacted  him. 
On  talking  to  him,  however,  we  found,  as 
stated  in  the  report,  that  he  had  previously 
given  all  substantive  information  to  the 
FBI. 

Finally,  Nader  contents  that  Bob  Wager 
showed  no  Interest  in  receiving  his  com- 
ments on  the  DOT  reply  to  Nader's  critique 
of  the  DOT  report.  Expectedly  the  opposite 
is  true.  For  many  weeks  we  have  earnestly 
sought  to  obtain  Nader's  views  on  the  DOT 
report  as  well  as  his  response  to  EKJT's 
defense  of  Its  report.  On  October  25,  1972, 
Mr.  Wager  contacted  Joan  Claybrook  con- 
cerning Nader's  position  on  the  DOT  report. 
This  was  followed  by  a  two-hour  meeting 
with  Carl  Nash  on  November  21  to  discuss 
Nader's  arguments  in  detail.  In  the  follow- 
ing weeks  we  urged  Miss  Claybrook  and  Mr. 
Nash  to  set  a  time  to  review  our  report  so 
that  these  questions  could  be  further 
pursued. 

They  consistently  refused  to  do  so.  We 
have  always  stated  that  we  wanted  to  con- 
sider Nader's  views  on  the  DOT  report  and 
every  other  Issue.  But  we  have  made  It 
plain  that  we  would  not  discuss  them  piece- 
meal. We  would  cover  all  the  Issues  in  our 
report  together  at  one  time.  GM  and  DOT 
agreed  to  this  procedure,  Nader  would  not. 

In  summary,  Nader's  letter  contains  no 
new  Information  concerning  the  stability 
and  handling  of  the  1960-63  Corvalr.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  adhere  to  the  conclusions 
stated  in  our  report.  We  do  not  believe  these 
procedural  matters  should  be  allowed  to 
obscure  the  merits  of  the  Issue  originally 
raised  by  Nader. 

Attachment  IV — Nader  Letter  to  Senator 
Ribicoff 

March  26, 1973. 
Hon.  Abraham  RraicoFF, 

Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Execu- 
tive Reorganization,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Ribicoff  :  Thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  which  you  have  provided  to 
respond  to  the  staff  report  so  that.  In  your 
words,  "the  public  now  and  in  the  future 
have  access  to  other  points  of  view  at  one 


place  In  the  same  edition  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record."  Attached  is  our  report  re- 
sponding to  the  Wager-Kosklnen  compila- 
tion. I  believe  that  this  report,  authored  by 
physicist.  Dr.  Carl  Nash,  and  legal  specialists, 
Joan  Claybrook  and  Mark  Green,  decisively 
repudiates  the  W-K  findings  and  conclu- 
sions exonerating  the  behavior  of  General 
Motors  before  your  Subcommittee  in  1966 
and  gratuitously  accepting  the  GM  view  of 
the  Corvalr.  In  spite  of  severe  time  con- 
straints and  the  unjustified  secrecy  sur- 
rounding the  W-K  inquiry,  the  enclosed 
analysis  shows  that  Wager  and  Kosklnen  did 
not  use  much  evidence  presumably  available 
to  them  that  would  have  resulteti  In  a  more 
critical  evaluation  of  General  Motors  and  a 
more  heightened  compassion  for  the  safety 
interests  of  motorists. 

The  Nash  et  al  response  shows  the  staff 
report  to  be  faulty  in  logic,  unreferenced  In 
many  of  Its  assertions,  severely  prejudgmen- 
tal  In  its  research  methods  and  erroneous  In 
Its  con.-iluslons.  One  can  legitimately  wonder 
about  the  extent  to  which  additional  dis- 
closures would  reveal  additional  weaknesses 
in  the  staff  report  were  the  entire  record  of 
information  available  for  public  study.  Since 
it  is  not,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  the 
absence  of  a  response  to  any  given  assertion 
In  the  W-K  report  should  not  be  Interpreted 
as  a  recognition  of  its  accuracy. 

Before  noting  some  pertinent  points  about 
the  W-K  report,  it  is  well  to  keep  In  mind 
the  unchallenged  facts  about  Corvalr  hazards 
which  presently  e.^ose  millions  of  motorists 
to  avoidable  risks.  First,  there  is  a  serious 
exposTire  of  carbon  monoxide  to  users  of 
1961-1969  Corvalrs  due  to  a  defective  heater 
exchange  system.  The  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, after  much  evidence  and  prodding, 
has  recognized  thU  by  requiring  GM  to  send 
out  two  defect  notification  letters  in  1971- 
1972.  This  defect  alone  should  have  led  a  re- 
sponsible company  to  recall  the  Corvalrs,  but 
in  the  absence  of  a  mandatory  law  it  refused 
to  do  so. 

Second,  Wager  and  Kosklnen  revealed  the 
finding  of  a  still  secret  GM  report  that  cer- 
tain aftermarket  tires  could  "adversely  af- 
fect the  handling  of  the  car  to  a  substantial 
degree."  The  quoted  words  are  from  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  report  and  the  "car"  referred  to 
Is  the  early  (1960-63)  Corvalr.  Since  all  early 
Corvalrs  now  have  replacement  tires,  this  Is 
a  conceded  hazard  known  but  unrevealed 
sine©  at  least  1971.  Given  the  caUousness  of 
General  Motors  In  not  warning  Corvalr  own- 
ers that  the  company  considered  the  Corvalr 
unsafe  with  certain  of  replacement  tires 
(see  Sec.  II.  Technical  Issues  in  the  attached 
report),  what  is  the  explanation  for  the  low 
key  treatment  accorded  this  finding? 

Would  it  have  been  imreasonable  for 
Wager  Kosklnen  to  have  sounded  the  alarm 
by  issuing  a  warning  to  all  Corvalr  owners 
In  their  conclusions  and  recommending  to  a 
neglectful  NHTSA  that  it  more  formally  ad- 
vise these  owners  of  such  hazards?  Would  it 
have  been  an  excess  of  zeal  to  criticize  the 
corporate  irresponsibility  of  General  Motors 
in  keeping  such  crucial  safety  information 
from  Its  innocent,  customers?  Instead  of 
pressing  on  General  Motors  for  withholding 
knowledge  relevant  to  motorist  safety,  staff 
turned  this  information  into  a  "discovery"  of 
their  own  investigation.  The  fact  that  NHTSA 
had  possession  of  this  Information  from  GM 
for  almost  two  years  and,  In  a  gross  abuse  of 
public  trust,  has  maintained  this  report  and 
Its  contents  in  secrecy  against  all  public  re- 
quests for  disclosure  also  escape  the  staff's 
evaluative  grasp.  What  goes  on  here?  Whose 
interests  are  the  staff  protecting? 

This  hazard  is  conceded  by  General  Motors 
but  the  staff's  only  advice  to  you  Is  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  convene 
an  international  tire  conference.  What  about 
motorists  driving  every  day  cars  with  "cer- 
tain aftermarket  tires"  adversely  affecting  the 
handling  of  the  vehicles?  Don't  they  merit 
the  staff  recognizing  the  need  for  NHTSA  to 
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require   a    letter   of   advice    and 
provided  for  in  the  1966  act  you  so 
supported?  Perhaps  as  much  as 
episode   in   the   Corvalr's   history 
formance    represents    the    con 
dentured    thinking — in    this   case 
company    to    the    agency    to    the 
committee  staff.  When  asked  wh] 
keeping   this   General   Motors 
siaiT   replied   that   it   was 
could  a  tire  safety   report  on 
tires   for   a   vehicle    (Corvalr)    no 
production  be  proprietary, 
the    Subcommittee    can    make    uj 
mind  on   this  matter?   The  staff 
protecting     General     Motors 
criticism  and  legal  accountability 
not    helping    to    reduce    the 
motorists. 

There   are   a   number   of 
make  on  a  broader  plane.  As  my 
the  past  two  and  a  half  years  have 
open  public  hearing  would  have 
fairer,  cheaper,  quicker  and  a  mors 
way    to   arrive    at   a   sounder   ev 
General  Motors'  behavior  than  a 
investigation  closed  off  from 
Interested    parties    except    General 
Such  a  public  hearing  process 
permitted  Subcommittee  members 
to  cross-examine  witnesses  and 
materials.  Obviously,  this  was  not 
taken  and  the  ensuing  flaws  and 
Inequltes  emerged  as  a  result. 

Starting    backwards    in    time, 
offered  General  Motors,  the 
Transportation    and    us    an 
review    the    draft    of    their    report 
not  accept  this  Invitation  because 
not    made    to   other   Interested 
either  cooperated  or  whose  reputa' 
harshly   treated  or  both,  and    (2) 
not  permitted  to  see  the  alleged 
tlon  and  other  materials  In  the  stal  r 
sion.  Yet  General  Motors  not  onls 
access  to  these  materials,  it  also 
an  agreement  from  the  staff  thai 
main  confidential.   We   belle"e 
vestlgatory  draft  report,  where  the 
as    investigator    and    Judge    is    a 
Inappropriate  subject  for 
Open  to  all  or  open  to  none  should 
the  policy. 

Why  would  a  staff  keep  secret  the 
from  which  It  extracted  its 
fuse  to  disclose   who   it   talked 
numerous  opportunities  to  cross- 
eral  Motors'  partisan  explanation. 
Interviewing  with  key  parties  to 
<such  as  the  plaintiffs'  lawyers) 
presumed  to  evaluate,  deny  even 
coiir.ected   with   General   Motors 
of  their  own  depositions,  and  keep 
copies  of  public  transcripts  In 
cases?  Because  they  had  their  mind^ 
that  they  were  going  to  make  a 
was  not  subject  to  evaluation  an<  I 
by  the  Corvalr  and  General 
Fortunately  this  shielding  did 
succeed. 

The    procedural    inequity    of 
show   us   and   other   Interested   c 
parties,  the  materials  and 
mltted  by  General  Motors  for  the 
receiving    informed   critiques 
little  cooperation  or  assistance  the 
ly  wanted  from  the  critics.  Clearlj 
did  not  have  a  monopoly  on  the 
view  the  veracity  and  Intricate 
of  General  Motors'  defense.  Yet  thej- 
this  source  of  Illumination  from 
stood  ready  to  assist  In  their 
the  truth. 

All  tine  forces  of  power,  secrecy 
and    lethargy    pushed    for    the 
reached  by  the  Wager-Kosklnen 
Corvalr    victims    have    no 
teams   of   lawyers,    no   coun 
against  such  an  Institutional  bias 
Institutional  adversity,  however, 
been  overcome.  But  It  was  not.  To 
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out  adverse  to  General  Motors  would  have 
led  to  a  series  of  obligations  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee to  press  for  a  variety  of  law  enforce- 
ment actions  including  the  corrective  recall 
of  the  early  Corvalr.  The  opposition  to  such 
moves  by  General  Motors  would  have  further 
burdened  your  staff. 

As  the  attached  report  shows  In  detail, 
Wager  and  Ko.^klnen  made  every  effort  to 
give  General  Motors  the  benefit  of  every 
doubt,  every  deception,  every  Inblbltlon  of 
witnesses,  and  every  last  response.  They  wrote 
the  report  as  if  they  were  held  to  splitting 
hairs  of  past  litigation  subpoenas  and  doing 
such  without  even  questioning  both  sides  of 
the  particular  litigation.  Where  was  their 
concern  with  the  way  General  Motors  held 
back  from  providing  the  Subcommittee  In 
1966  with  full  information  including  the 
proving  grounds  reports  on  the  Corvalr  In- 
stability? Why  did  it  take  third  parties  and 
long  hours  of  staff  questioning  of  General 
Motors  to  produce  what  the  company  should 
have  volunteered  to  the  Subcommittee  If  It 
truly  cared  at  all  about  the  Subconmilttee's 
quest  at  that  time. 

It  Is  dismaying  to  perceive  the  parallels 
between  portions  of  the  staff's  report  and 
the  now  hoary  General  Motors  exonerations 
of  its  behavior  or  the  uncritical  acceptance 
of  General  Motors*  Interpretation,  Intent,  or 
memory  whenever  they  conflicted  with  the 
critics'  version  or  even  other  statements  by 
General  Motors  personnel  on  the  record. 

The  enclosed  report  elaborates  on,  among 
others,  these  points:  The  pattern  pursued  by 
staff  was  to  describe  an  assertion  by  a  critic 
or  former  employee,  then  describe  and  accept 
the  rebuttal  by  General  Motors  or  Its  parti- 
sans as  If  by  knee-jerk  reaction.  The  evi- 
dent bias  beneath  this  approach  Is  indicated 
by  Its  easy  avoldablUty  through  quick  cross- 
checking with  the  critics  or  challengers.  The 
systematic  refusal  of  Mr.  Wager  to  do  this 
underscores  what  we  have  sensed  since  the 
beginning  of  the  study  to  its  conclusion — a 
prejudgment  and  predetermination  so  deeply 
set  In  his  mind  as  to  defy  any  explanation 
short  of  personality  factors  beyond  our  In- 
terest. Note,  If  you  win.  Just  one  Illustration 
of  many  In  the  Wager-Kojklnen  Rei)ort.  It 
was  stated  that  on  the  Recommendation  of 
Gary  Sellers  one  May^e  Rose  was  inter- 
viewed. Mr.  Sellers  indicated  that  this  for- 
mer GM  technician  would  be  critical  of  the 
Corvalr. 

Wager  and  Kosklnen  scarcely  conceal  their 
delight  that  Mr.  Rose  turned  out  to  be  ad- 
miring of  the  Corvalr  when  they  Interviewed 
him.  An  objective  Inquirer  would  have  called 
Mr.  Sellers  for  an  explanation  of  this  surpris- 
ing reversal  of  expectation.  I  directly  heard 
Mr.  Rose  expound  about  the  hazards  of  the 
Corvalr.  Yet  the  staff  was  not  Interested  in 
checking  back.  They  were  not  Interested  In 
weighing  the  subtle  pressure  and  Intimi- 
dation which  hovers  around  General  Motors 
employees  residing  In  the  Detroit  area  or 
otherwise  who  are  fearful  of  General  Motors' 
pervasive  influence.  Both  Title  18  and  the 
crossexamlnatlon  associated  with  a  public 
congressional  hearing  would  have  helped 
avoid  such  nonobjectlve  evaluations. 

Regarding  the  staff's  startling  receptlve- 
ness  to  General  Motors'  explanations,  there 
Is  the  matter  of  General  Motors'  chronic  his- 
tory of  antitrust  violations,  chicanery  over 
pollution  controls,  dealer  manipulations, 
automobile  hazards,  bumper  parts  and  af- 
termarket  frauds,  auto  finance  machina- 
tions and  other  disreputable  practices  of  a 
corporate  recidivist.  Such  a  history  is  deserv- 
ing of  stringent  caution  not  swollen  guilllbll- 
Ity  or  favorable  prejudgment.  For  example, 
over  and  over  again.  General  Motors  has 
stated  that  their  cars  were  not  defective, 
stalled  the  government  and  then  conceded 
the  defects  and  recalled  millions  of  cars.  In 
1971,  as  an  Illustration,  after  several  years  of 
coverup,  delay  and  denial.  General  Motors 
agreed  to  the  recall  of  over  7  million  Chev- 
rolets  with  hazardous  motormount  defects. 


Numerous  casualties  on  the  highways  in 
these  cars  had  to  precede  this  concession.  Wa 
have  been  Involved  closely  with  many  such 
reliable  and  accurate  efforts  to  obtain  re- 
calls including  the  massive  Chevrolet  motor- 
mount  recall.  Against  such  a  background, 
we  might  have  expected  greater  respect  ac- 
corded our  experience  and  Judgment  by 
Wager  and  Kosklnen — especially  given  their 
self-acknowledged  limitations  for  this  in- 
quiry. Instead  they  accorded  a  strong  pre- 
sumption of  credibility  to  a  company  with 
a  legendary  record  of  deception,  suppression, 
violations,  greed  and  disinterest  in  its  safety 
obligations.  You  have  no  further  to  look, 
Mr.  Chairman,  than  your  own  disclosures  of 
vehicle  recall  data  In  1966  collected  from  very 
reluctant  manufacturers  who  had  kept  them 
secret  from  the  motorists  whose  lives  and 
limbs  could  have  been  saved. 

When  It  comes  to  Corvalrs,  too  many  exec- 
utive careers  and  too  many  legal  vulnerabili- 
ties are  Involved  for  General  Motors  to  do 
ajiything  but  stand  defiant.  Given  General 
Motors'  own  detailed  proving  ground  tests 
documenting  the  early  Corvalr's  Instability 
In  representative  road  maneuvers  which  driv- 
ers could  expect  to  confront  in  certain  high- 
way situations.  It  Is  deplorable  to  observe 
how  Wager  and  Kosklnen  disregarded  these 
tests  with  a  flip  sentence  or  two. 

It  is  also  unfortunate  that  many  persons 
whose  work  or  testimony  is  quickly  dismissed 
by  the  Wager-Koskinen  Report — are  not  per- 
mitted any  opportunity  to  defend  their  posi- 
tion. A  congressional  hearing  would  have 
provided  the  opportunity  directly  or  In  sup- 
plementary materials  submitted  for  the 
printed  record. 

Senators  have  many  priorities  to  consider. 
They  rely  on  their  staff  far  more  than  the 
public  realizes.  Often  this  staff  system  works 
to  ameliorate  a  most  difficult  time  and  Issue 
congestion.  In  this  case,  I  believe  your  staff 
did  you  a  disservice.  Had  their  Inquiry  been 
conducted  with  equitable  due  process,  bal- 
ance, crossexamlnatlon  and  open  access  to  all 
Interested  parties,  we  do  not  believe  they 
could  have  delivered  to  you  the  findings  and 
conclusions  contained  In  their  report.  It  Is 
hoped  that  you  will  reao  the  attached  report 
and  recognize  that  both  fairness  and  auto 
safety  requires  opening  the  staff's  files  con- 
taining General  Motors  documents.  It  Is  un- 
derstood that  you  have  retained  the  ultimate 
Judgment  to  release  such  materials.  I  cannot 
believe  that  once  the  details  are  brought  to 
your  attention  directly,  rather  than  by  proxy, 
that  you  will  continue  to  deny  interested 
parties  and  the  media  the  right  to  Judge  for 
themselves  at  least  to  the  extent  that  an 
open  hearing  would  have  permitted.  Inas- 
much as  the  statute  of  limitations  for  pro- 
secuting any  violations  in  1966  expired  In 
1971,  (see  Introductory  section  of  the  at- 
tached March  23.  1973.  staff  memorandum  to 
me)  well  before  the  leisurely  release  date  of 
the  Wager  and  Kosklnen  Report,  the  last  pre- 
tense for  continued  withholding  of  such  ma- 
terials from  public  scrutiny  has  dlssappeared. 

The  Corvalr  inquiry  will  continue.  It  is 
hoped  that  fuller  disclosures  and  evalua- 
tions relating  to  the  Wager  and  Kosklnen  re- 
port at  a  later  time  will  be  received  by  the 
Subcommittee  with  candid  concern  and  con- 
sideration. 

Sincerely, 

Ralph  Nadex. 


Attachment  V — Nader  Statt   MEMORANDtrM 
AND  ExHisrrs 

March  23,  1973. 
memorandum  to  mr.  ralph  nader 
From:  Carl  Nash,  Ph.D.,  Joan  Claybrook.  and 

Mark  Green. 
Subject:   The  Riblcoff  Staff  Report  on  the 
Corvalr  Stability  Controversy. 
The  staff  report  to  Senator  Riblcoff,  re- 
leased March  14,  1973,  responds  to  the  docu- 
mented assertions  of  Mr.  Oary  Sellers  and 
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yourself  that  General  Motors  misled  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Re- 
organization about  the  safety  of  early  model 
Corvalrs.  It  Is  the  report's  conclusion  that, 
despite  some  contrary  evidence,  the  Sub- 
committee was  not  misled  since  "the  per- 
formance of  the  1960-63  Corvalr  compares 
favorably  |ln  stability  and  handling]  to 
similar  contemporary  cars." 

Although  staff  Investigators  possessed  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  educate  the  public 
about  the  workings  and  Impacts  of  General 
Motors,  they  have  unfortunately  failed  In 
their  mission — as  their  report  Is  marred  by 
faulty  methodology,  technical  Incompetence, 
and  Inaccurate  assertions.  But  before  detail- 
ing the  InsupportablUty  of  the  report's 
arguments  and  conclusions,  one  should 
Initially  understand  the  operative  context 
of  Its  development.  For  by  its  approach  and 
predisposition,  It  Is  not  entirely  surprising 
that  the  report  reads  like  a  GM  brief. 

First,  little  of  the  staff  report's  supporting 
materials  have  been  made  public,  most  of 
its  Investigation  has  been  conducted  In 
secret,  and  GM  and  DOT  have  reviewed  a 
draft  of  the  report,  making  suggestions  and 
corrections,  prior  to  Its  release.  The  staff 
report  admits  that  you  have  operated  at  a 
disadvantage  because  much  of  the  evidence 
they  considered  "was  unavailable  to  Mr. 
Nader."  Yet  due  to  the  decision  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  Illegally  with- 
hold GM  documents  not  exempt  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  and  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Riblcoff  staff  to  release  the  4,000 
pages  of  depositions  and  other  GM  materials, 
this  disadvantage  continues. 

Second,  the  staff  report  hardly  deals  with 
an  essential  component  of  your  complaint — 
that  private  GM  tests  showing  the  defective 
handling  of  the  Corvalr  were  Illegally,  un- 
ethically and  deceitfully  withheld  from  Cor- 
valr court  cases,  as  well  as  being  denied  the 
DOT  and  the  Riblcoff  Subcommittee  prior  to 
1970. 

Third,  the  report,  like  General  Motors  and 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration (NHTSA),  considers  Irrelevant  the 
key  GM  proving  ground  reports,  PG  15699 
(Rollover  Stability  Evaluation  of  Various 
Corvalr  Suspension  Systems)  and  17103 
(Corvalr  Dynamic  Stability  Tests) .  The  Cor- 
valrs GM  tested  In  these  reports  are  not 
significantly  different  from  standard  Cor- 
valrs and  the  maneuvers  used  are  not  unlike 
those  performed  In  emergency  situations  on 
public  roads.  The  results  of  these  reports 
have  particular  weight  because  of  their 
source  (GM),  their  purpose  (to  find  what 
changes  In  the  Corvalr  suspension  would  Im- 
prove Its  resistance  to  overturning),  their 
contemporaneotisness  with  the  subjects 
teing  tested  (1962-1963  Corvalrs),  and  their 
occurrence  prior  to  the  first  blossoming  of 
the  Corvalr  controversy. 

Fourth,  the  report's  authors,  Robert  Wager 
and  John  Kosklnen,  modestly  note  their 
technical  InabUlty  to  Judge  many  Issues,  and 
say  they  "express  no  opinion  on  the  techni- 
cal questions  relating  to  the  ultimate  safety 
of  the  car."  But  their  (understandable) 
modesty  surely  takes  them  further  than  they 
Intend,  for  their  study  obviously  does  at- 
tempt to  assess  "the  technical  questions" 
about  the  Corvalr's  safety;  If  they  are  In- 
expert for  this  demanding  and  crucial  task, 
there  Is  little  reason  to  have  confidence  In 
their  effort.  They  cannot  have  It  both  ways- 
doing  what  they  are  denying. 

Fifth,  and  relatedly,  this  inconsistency 
neatly  precludes  any  finding  of  fault  agalrist 
GM.  Whether  GM  misled  the  Subcommittee 
ultimately  turns  on  the  stability  and  han- 
dling of  the  Corvalr — which  the  authors 
assume  not  to  be  able  to  Judge. 

Sixth,  they  therefore  depend  to  an  ex- 
traordinary extent  on  the  July  12,  1972  re- 
port of  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration  (NHTSA).  The  staff  endorsed 
the  NHTSA's  conclusions  about  the  Corvalr. 


And  with  good  reason:  uncritically  accepting 
NHTSA's  assertions  because  they  "appear 
reasonable,"  the  staff  report  In  many  key  sec- 
tions Is  little  more  than  a  reproduction  of 
the  NHTSA/DOT  study.  At  crucial  factual 
Junctures,  Wager  said  Kosklnen  merely 
mechanically  cite  that  study.  This  recitation 
requires  that  they  Ignore  the  refutation  of 
the  unscientific  and  self-interested  DOT 
tests,  completed  by  Dr.  Carl  Nash  on  Febru- 
ary 2,  1973  and  supplied  to  the  Riblcoff  Sub- 
committee at  that  time. 

Seventh,  the  DOT  exoneration  of  the  Cor- 
valr In  1972  Is  hardly  germane  to  the  clalmis 
of  GM  witnesses  In  1966  that  the  safety  of  the 
Corvalr  was  demonstrated  by  verdicts  In  two 
court  cases. 

Eighth  and  very  Important,  during  the 
course  of  their  Inquiry,  the  staff  learned  that 
General  Motors  considers  the  Corvalr  un- 
safe with  certain  brands  of  replacement  tires. 
Both  GM  and  NHTSA  refuse  to  disclose  the 
GM  report  on  this  finding  and  the  staff  has 
gone  along  with  maintaining  such  uncon- 
scionable secrecy  over  a  matter  so  related  to 
human  safety  by  keeping  Its  copy  of  the  OM 
repoil;  also  secret.  In  addition,  staff  did  net 
even  recommend  that  a  public  and  forceful 
warnmg  be  sent  to  Corvalr  owners  by  either 
GM  or  the  NHTSA  In  the  light  of  this  Im- 
minent, continuing  hazard  to  several  hun- 
dred thousand  Corvalrs  and  their  occupants 
on  today's  highways. 

Finally,  one  cannot  Ignore  the  personal 
and  Institutional  biases  discouraging  the 
staff  from  neutrally  assessing  whether  QM 
had  misled  the  Subcommittee.  Personally, 
those  close  to  this  entire  episode  are  aware 
of  the  obvious  hostility  between  Mr.  Wager 
and  Mr.  Sellers — It  was,  after  all,  the  former 
who  alleged  without  any  basis  In  fact  that 
the  latter  may  have  violated  the  law  by  ob- 
structing a  Senate  Investigation,  and  It  was 
Mr.  Sellers  who  charged  that  staff  Investiga- 
tor Wager  had  known  of  GM's  substantive 
alterations  In  the  official  Subcommittee 
transcript  of  the  1966  hearings — and  this 
personal  animosity  may  well  have  prejudiced 
Mr.  Wager's  Judgment  on  the  study.  And  m- 
stltutlonally.  If  the  staff  report  had  found 
that  OM  had  misled  the  Subcommittee,  as 
we  believe  It  should  have.  Senator  Riblcoff 
would  have  been  burdened  with  considering : 
whether  to  hold  public  hearings  to  assess 
the  significant  of  GM's  misbehavior;  whether 
to  notify  Individuals,  Including  plaintiffs  In 
court  cases,  who  suffered  harm  from  GM's 
actions;  whether  to  request  a  reopening  of 
the  NHTSA  safety  Investigation;  whether  to 
recommend  to  the  NHTSA  that  the  owners  of 
all  Corvalrs  still  on  the  road  be  notified  of 
the  Riblcoff  findings;  and  whether  the  OM 
actions  constitute  criminal  violations  war- 
ranting referral  to  the  Justice  Department 
for  possible  prosecution. 

(In  fact,  although  your  letter  of  October 
23,  1970  alleged  that  GM  had  misled  the 
Subcommittee  about  the  Corvalr's  safety,  It 
was  not  until  May  21,  1971,  that  Senator 
Riblcoff  asked  the  Justice  Department  to  In- 
vestigate. That  request  not  only  completely 
Ignored  the  charges  In  your  October  23  let- 
ter, but  It  effectively  mooted  the  entire  Is- 
sue: for  the  five  year  statute  of  limitations 
ran  out  either  on  March  22,  1971,  If  It  be- 
gan running  at  the  March  22,  1966  hearings, 
as  seems  likely,  or  on  July  25,  1971,  If  It  be- 
gan running  when  the  official  record  was 
published,  which  itself  would  have  allowed 
the  Justice  Department  only  two  months  to 
Investigate.)  Given  the  personal  subtleties 
and  the  additional  work  burden  from  a  find- 
ing adverse  to  GM,  there  were  substantial 
pressures  to  tilt  the  equities  in  favor  of  OM — 
which  the  staff  report  repeatedly  did. 

I.    THE    MECHANICS   OF   THE   RIBICOFF 
INVESTIGATION 

A.  The  need  /or  a  public  hearing 
The  design  of  the  Inquiry  Into  the  Issues 
raised  In  your  letters  of  September  4  and 
October  23,  1970,  and  May  20  and  July  8. 


1971  was  determined  by  the  Riblcoff  staff 
alone.  The  first  letter  sought  a  "re-opening 
of  the  1966  Inquiry  In  light  of  the  grave  mat- 
ter of  misleading  under  oath  a  congressional 
committee."  As  the  pattern  of  secrecy  in  the 
investigation  became  more  evident,  the  sec- 
ond, third  and  fourth  letters  repeat,  with 
Increasing  Intensity,  this  request  for  the  con- 
vening of  a  public  hearing.  The  letter  of  May 
20.  1971.  which  requests  that  the  evalua- 
tion process  be  opened  up  to  public  scru- 
tiny. Is  reproduced  In  part  below: 

.[Senator  Riblcoff.  20  May  1971] 
"...  General  Motors'  backstage  maneuvers 
demonstrate  that  public  hearings  are  now 
Imperative.  I  write  to  you  out  of  a  concern 
that  despite  the  unquestioned  Integrity  and 
good  faith  of  yotir  staff  members  and  those 
concerned  with  the  subject  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation — GM  has  assumed 
such  a  pervasive  degree  of  control  over  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  present  Investi- 
gation that  the  subjects  outlined  in  my  let- 
ters of  last  September  and  October  may  not 
be  adequately  examined  In  public. 

"Although  Mr.  Cole  proclaimed  to  the 
world  In  September  1970  that  the  evidence 
on  these  charges  would  show  that  GM  and 
Its  executives  "have  been  faithful  to  their 
public  trust",  GM's  response  to  these  Investi- 
gations reveals  a  continuing  aversion  to  any 
public  scrutiny  of  most  of  that  same  evi- 
dence. Unfortimately,  thus  far  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  this  Important  Informa- 
tion out  of  public  view.  For  example,  GM  has 
monotonously  reiterated  the  groundless 
statement  that  much  of  the  evidence  con- 
cerning this  no  longer  produced  car  mtist 
be  kept  secret  to  protect  Its  "propletary  In- 
terests". It  unsupportably  claims  that  the 
attorney-client  privilege  requires  that  a  large 
amount  of  additional  evidence  be  suppressed. 
Ross  I.  Malone,  GM  General  Counsel,  has  ap- 
parently extracted  agreements  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  staff  and  the  Department 
of  Transportation  which  have  Insulated 
critical  evidence  from  public  examination. 
This  sequestered  evidence  could  well  answer 
the  questions  of  the  members  of  the  engi- 
neering and  legal  professions  who  have  been 
trying  to  sort  out  the  needlessly  secret  In- 
formation surrounding  this  matter  for  ten 
years.  This  pointless  hide-and-seek  has 
caused  Senate  employees  to  conduct  inquiries 
In  secret  and  has  precluded  public  access 
even  to  the  transcript.  There  is  no  Justiflca- 
tlon  to  treat  data  on  a  vehicle  which  Is  no 
longer  In  production  with  this  secrecy. 

"Unhappily.  Mr.  Malone's  efforts  to  con- 
trol the  terms  and  conditions  of  these  In- 
vestigations did  not  stop  with  agreements 
requiring  secrecy.  His  Improper  attempts  to 
ingratiate  himself  and  his  employees  In- 
clude the  provision  of  Umovislnes  and  on- 
the-spot  expensive  secretarial  services  In  De- 
troit. 

"By  Insisting  that  these  preliminary  In- 
quiries Into  the  charges  be  conducted  In 
such  a  clubby  atmosphere  (and  that  GM  be 
allowed  to  tell  Its  story  on  the  Q.T.),  Mr. 
Malone  has  seriously  weakened  If  not  de- 
stroyed the  credibility  and  moral  force  of  any 
conclusions  favorable  to  GM  that  might  re- 
sult from  such  a  process.  As  Professor  Lon 
Fuller  has  pointed  out.  belief  In  the  dis- 
interestedness of  the  Judge  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  full  hearing  of  both  sides  are  Im- 
portant considerations  which  lend  moral 
force  to  an  official  decision. 

"And.  naturally,  a  luU  hearing  cf  both 
sides  contemplat«s  a  vigorous,  knowledgeable 
adversary-type  development  of  the  evidence. 
Little,  If  any,  critical  examination  by  par- 
ties outside  the  Committee  staff  has  been 
made  of  the  carefully  selected  secret  GM  evi- 
dence. This  Is  especially  slE;nlflcant  In  light 
of  the  impllcailous  of  U-.e  information  I 
have  outlined.  The  many  credible  and  rele- 
vant witnesses — outside  and  inside  GM — do 
not  have  a  chance  to  present  their  evidence 
and  recollections  under  this  type  of  Inquiry. 
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"Croes-examlnatlon  Is,   as    .. 
"beyond  any  doubt  the  greatest  ..„, 
ever   Invented  for  the  developmen 
truth.'    But    your    Investigators 
been  unduly  handicapped  by  the 
meaningful  cross-examination  ow 
condition  of  secrecy  Mr.  Malone  _ 
extracted  from  them.  Without  the 
nity  to  study  the  documents  and   _ 
now  oemg  offered  by  OM,  It  Is  next 
possible  for  others  to  offer  any  conci 
gestlons  relating  to   the   credibility 
company  s  presentation.  The  prime 
and  utUlty  of  the  abuity  to  cross 
and  present  witnesses  la  to  correct  .. 
presslons  generated  by  self-selected 
slons  by  the  opposing  party. 

"YoTir  Committee's  past  -..^. 
GM's  deceptions  In  volunteered  -.. 
and  sworn  testimony  also  proves  the 
a  public  hearing.  In  1966,  your  Cc. 
was  given  a  lesson  In  the  unrellabllltj 
eral  Motors'  selective  version  of  evW 
you  will  recall,  at  the  time  General  . 
use  of  detectives  first  came  to  public 
tlon  General  Motors  first  Issued  a  de 
then  a  deceptive  press  release.  That  , 
lease  was  at  best  misleading,  becaus( 
said.  Senator: 

"  'It  Is  apparent,  as  you  thumb 
and  read  this  report,  that  practically 
the  Investigation  has  anything  to 
what  you  (General  Motors)  conte: 
Investigation  was  for  In  your  news  . 
March  9.'  (Hearings  of  March  22, 
1396.) 

"Thus,    as    Senator    Robert    F. 
pointed  out,  'had  the  chairman  not 
hearing,  really  the  public  and  the 
would    have    been    misled  ' ' 
1389.) 

"Now.  very  substantial  evidence 
knowledgeable  witnesses  formerly 
by  General  Motors,  has  surfaced, 
portance  of  the  Corvair  to  millions  . 
leans  who  must  drive  or  ride  in  them 
necessity    to   make   truth    In 
hearings  a  deterrence  to  futiu'e  „. 
ception  and  prevarication  on  other  . 
for  a  public  hearing  by  your  Comm. 
This  recommendation,  as  it  turned 
Ignored.  The  report's  authors  opted 
for  a  private  Investigation. 
B.  Secret  communications  and 
access 
The  Rlblcoff  staff  have  spent  man? 
hours   in   the   preparation   of   their 
which  they  proclaim  is  a  balanced 
work.  The  articulated  rationale  for  c_ 
Ing   the   investigation   behind   closed 
(doors  often  closed  also  to  staff  of  c 
committee  members)  is  that  many 
als  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
speak  with  the  staff  Investigators; 
way,  It  was  said  that  the  staff  Inv. 
was  a  preliminary  step  to  an  open 
But   having   found    (unllaterall") 
Subcomnjlttee  was  not  misled,  the 
serts    there     Is    no    need    for    a 
(Catch  22.) 

We  disagree  with   this  position. 
1505   provides   criminal    and    civil 
to   protect    witnesses    before 
committees  from  harassment,  . 
threats,  or  injury.  No  adequate  ^. 
could  be  adduced  from  the  staff 
statute  was  not  sufficient  to  protect 
ness  who  might  be  called  to  testify 
Congressional    hearing.    By    coi 

interviews   in   secret,   the   staff , 

that  it  was  protecting  witnesses  who 

play  a  "relevant"  role  in  the  Corvair 

from  being  harassed  by  plaintiffs* 

But  the  procedures  of  the   inquiry 

not  have  been  shaped  by  a  gratuitous 

Ing  of  some   of  these  people   from 

speculative   Interferences.  Far  worse 

potential  of  subtle  GM  Intimidation  c_ 

Interviewed.  The  alternative  to  a  publ^ 

ing  has  been  a  secret  staff 

which  OM  has  been  given  highly  pitferen- 
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tlal  treatment  because  It  agreed  to  cooperate 
with  the  Subcommittee  staff  on  condition 
that  all  communications  be  held  secret.  You, 
on  the  other  hand,  refused  to  be  bound  by 
such  restrictions  and  Insisted  on  the  public 
airing  of  all  communications  and  issues 
raised.  As  a  result,  the  flow  of  communica- 
tions between  the  Subcommittee  and  GM 
was  rapid  and  frequent,  while  the  communi- 
cations between  the  Subcommittee  and  the 
Corvair  critics  was  limited. 

Some  examples  of  the  preferential  treat- 
ment afforded  OM  follow : 

GM  was  given  the  opportunity  to  rebut 
statements  and  analyses  made  by  various 
interested  parties  and  former  GM  employees; 
but  these  latter  individuals,  who  cooperated 
with  the  Rlblcoff  staff,  were  not  able  to  com- 
ment on  any  GM  rebuttals.  Upon  reading  the 
report  for  the  first  time,  for  example,  we 
discovered  that  GM  was  formally  invited  to 
respond  to  letters  and  numerous  documents 
you  sent  Senator  Rlblcoff.  Yet  you  were  not 
Invited  to  comment  on  GM's  response  and 
other  allegations. 

Despite  its  obvious  Inhibiting  effect,  GM 
was  permitted  to  have  Us  counsel  attend 
and  take  notes  at  the  depositions  conducted 
by  the  Rlblcoff  staff  of  each  GM  employee. 
This  Is  not  unlike  the  much  criticized  ac- 
tions of  John  Dean,  m,  the  White  House 
counsel,  who  sat  In  on  the  FBI  Interviews  of 
White  House  staff  connected  with  the  Water- 
gate activities. 

GM  was  requested  by  the  Subcommittee 
to  provide — voluntarily  and  not  under  sub- 
poena— a  large  number  of  documents  for 
the  investigation.  The  Rlblcoff  staff  ex- 
plained that  the  penalty  for  noncooperatlon 
would  be  an  immediate  public  hearing,  thus 
turning  what  should  be  a  condition  prece- 
dent (the  public  hearing)  Into  a  condition 
subsequent  controlled  slglflcantly  by  Gen- 
eral Motors  with  the  Subcommittee  staff's 
approval.  In  addition,  the  staff  agreed  to 
accept  all  GM  documents  under  various 
conditions  of  nonrelease  and  with  legal  title 
attached.  While  Wager  and  Kosklnen  re- 
tained the  right  to  release  any  "relevant" 
documents  in  their  report  or  In  future  hear- 
ings, they  promised  not  to  release  any  ma- 
terials directly  to  you  or  to  any  other  in- 
terested parties.  Thus,  GM  effectively  kept 
other  Interested  parties,  including  former 
knowledgeable  GM  employees,  from  scruti- 
nizing the  varlou.':  materials  on  which  the 
Subcommittee  staff  relied  for  Its  decision- 
making and  from  alerting  the  Subcommittee 
to  the  absence  of  potentially  pertinent  ma- 
terials, inaccuracies,  or  contradictions. 

GM  and  DOT  officials  were  given  the  op- 
portunity to  read  a  final  draft  of  the  staff 
report,  an  opportunity  you  respectfully  de- 
clined because  of  the  one-sldedness  of  the 
inquiry,  the  unjustifiable  secrecy,  and  the 
refusal  to  permit  all  Interested  parties  to  have 
equal  access  with  GM  to  the  staff  report  draft 
and  supporting  materials.  Presumably,  the 
offer  to  revelw  sought  to  assure  the  accuracy 
of  the  report  and  to  be  fair  to  the  reputation 
of  General  Motors  and  DOT  staff.  But  the 
same  courtesy  was  not  afforded  former  GM 
employees  and  others  deposed  or  Interviewed 
by  the  staff,  participants  In  the  process  with 
more  to  lose  individually  than  GM  could 
lose  corporately. 

This  lack  of  equal  access  has  had  an  Im- 
peding Impact.  While  we  appreciate  both  the 
opportunity  to  have  this  response  printed 
together  with  the  staff  report,  and  some  staff 
responses  to  a  number  of  our  specific  ques- 
tions about  the  report,  we  must  nevertheless 
note  the  following  list  of  items  requested  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  this  memorandum 
and  denied  by  the  staff: 

1.  The  transcripts  in  the  Collins  and  An- 
derson cases  for  an  overnight  loan  (they  are 
public  court  documents)  because  they  are 
the  legal  property  of  GM,  even  after  we 
pledged  not  to  copy  any  pages  as  a  condition 
of  the  loan. 


2.  A  list  of  Individuals  Interviewed  by  the 
Rlblcoff  staff  (listing  those  promised  con- 
fidentiality only  by  affiliation) . 

3.  A  list  of  all  materials  supplied  by  OM 
to  the  Rlblcoff  staff,  and  of  all  other  docu- 
ments used  by  the  staff  In  the  preparation  of 
the  report. 

4.  Access  to  copies  of  various  GM  docu- 
ments used  In  the  preparation  of  the  report 
(such  as  PO  11285  and  the  OM  rebuttals) 
which  are  not  publicly  available  and  not 
known  to  us. 

5.  The  depositions  of  OM  and  other  per- 
sons deposed  by  the  Rlblcoff  staff  and  on 
which  the  report  Is  in  part  based. 

C.  GM's  coordinated  defense 
The  Corvair  litigation  represented  probably 
the  most  serious  judicial  conflict  which  the 
company  ever  faced — both  for  Its  direct  and 
precedential  Importance  In  mass  volume 
products  liability  development.  The  challenge 
posed  by  Injured  plaintiffs  or  next  of  kin  to 
General  Motors  In  this  regard  elicited  the 
most  clever  and  loyal  company  advocates. 
Knowledge  and  decision-making  about  liti- 
gation strategy  reached  up  Into  the  highest 
levels  of  the  company  hierarchy.  Including 
the  top  executives.  Against  such  a  back- 
ground, the  portrait  painted  by  Wager  and 
Kosklnen  about  the  mutual  isolation  of  dif- 
ferent segments  of  Chevrolet  and  their  dis- 
organization over  the  Corvair  litigation  in 
the  mld-slxtles  is  a  fantasy  quietly  cultivated 
by  their  company  advisors.  Had  the  plaintiffs' 
attorneys  been  asked,  they  might  have  de- 
tailed for  the  staff  Just  how  organized  and 
orchestrated  OM  was  for  such  litigation— 
with  Its  computer  printouts,  "hot  docu- 
ments." special  security  handling  index. 
Corvair  schools  for  local  defense  attorneys 
and  private  detectives.  (Exhibit  A)  The 
machine-like  functioning  of  Chevrolet  and 
OM  as  disciplined  units  over  the  years  under 
various  external  and  Internal  stresses  belles 
the  disarming  Wager  and  Kosklnen  view  that 
what  everybody  knows  about  GM  Is  reaUy 
not  true. 

The  Rlblcoff  staff  told  us  that  their  prob- 
Ings  caused  GM  to  unearth  materials  that 
the  auto  firm  was  siu-prised  to  find.  Eureka- 
llke,  it  was  as  If  they  and  GM  had  embarked 
together  on  a  Journey  of  serendipity.  Treated 
with  exceptional  deference  at  high  corporate 
levels,  these  young  lawyers  became  suffi- 
ciently impressionable  to  accept  the  sugges- 
tion that  GM  has  surprised  and  confused 
enough  perhaps  to  blunder  but  not  to  plun- 
der the  rights  of  Injured  litigants  and  Corvair 
occupants  generally.  Such  a  benignly  tm- 
crltlcal  predisposition  Ignores  the  reality  of 
GM's  tightly  controlled  and  planned  defenses. 
For  example.  General  Motors,  at  the  height 
of  the  Corvair  litigation  In  the  mld-1960's, 
had  its  legal  department  draft  the  most  can- 
did case  against  the  Corvalr's  handling  de- 
fects so  it  could  assess  the  worst  It  might  ex- 
pect should  all  the  secret  OM  data  and  tests 
be  disclosed  at  a  later  time.  This  detailed 
memorandum  from  OM  attorney  James  P. 
Durkln  to  GM  General  Counsel  Aloyslus  F. 
Power  exposes  the  staff  report's  naive  con- 
jecture that  GM  was  Internally  dispersed  and 
Ill-prepared  to  produce  certain  Incriminat- 
ing documents.  Attached  to  the  "Durkln 
memorandum,"  as  it  came  to  be  known,  was 
among  the  strongest  evidence  GM  had  of  the 
Corvalr's  handling  and  stability  defects.  This 
group  of  Corvair  proving  ground  reports  and 
other  documents  become  known  within  GM 
as  the  "hot  documents,"  and  Indeed  they 
were.  They  were  too  hot  to  be  permitted 
to  alleviate  the  righteous  plight  of  the  com- 
pany's customers.  They  were  withheld  from 
public  view  In  one  of  the  greatest  displays 
of  Internal  corporate  security  ever.  The  Rlbl- 
coff staff  has  joined  this  security  apparatus 
by  not  disclosing  this  memorandum  and  Its 
complete  attachments  as  well  as  many  other 
GM  materials  which  would  fault  the  accuracy 
of  their  findings  and  conclusions. 
The  staff  report  made  a  point  of  dlstln- 
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guishlng  between  Chevrolet  Research  and 
Development  (Frank  Wlnchell's  group)  and 
Chervolet  Production  Engineering  to  explain 
why  the  latter's  tests  were  not  known  by  the 
former  when  questioned  by  plaintiffs'  at- 
torneys and  others.  The  absurdity  of  this 
self-serving  GM  tactic  Is  noted  subsequent- 
ly. The  point  here  is  that  the  lawyers,  who 
coordinated  the  testimony  of  all  GM's  tech- 
nical witnesses.  Including  Wlnchell,  also 
possessed  these  reports.  In  the  summer  of 
1965.  Chevrolet's  Chief  Engineer,  Ellis  J. 
Premo.  testified  In  the  Anderson  case  (p. 
4155  of  the  trial  transcript)  that  GM's  Legal 
Section  had  been  provided  with  all  extant 
and  relevant  Corvair  materials  from  the 
Engineering  department.  Note  the  question — 
answer  exchange : 

Q.  Did  you  sir.  attempt  to  make  available 
all  of  the  reports  concerning  the  Corvair  or 
concerning  Its  handling  characteristics  or 
BtabUlty? 

A.  Every  report  we  had  was  made  avail- 
able. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  make  them  available  to 
personally? 

A.  To  the  General  Motors  Legal  Section. 

Q.  OK.  and  as  I  understand  It  there  are 
other  reports  concerning  four  ply  tires  vs. 
two  ply  tires  other  than  the  one  you  have 
In  your  hand. 

Mr.  NtJNEZ.  I  want  to  object  to  this  ques- 
tion on  the  grovmds,  your  honor,  that  the 
Court's  order  of  April  1,  1965.  as  follows,  it 
says  almost  on  the  end  "and  It  Is  hereby 
granted  Insofar  as  It  pertains  to  test  reports 
and  motion  pictures  dealing  with  stability 
of  preproductlon  models,  prototype  models 
and  all  other  models  through  the  year  1962 
as  being  made  available  In  the  offices  of  the 
defendant  corporation.  General  Motors 
buUdlng  In  Detroit.  Michigan."  I  think  for 
Mr.  Lloyd  to  be  permitted  to  ask  Premo 
about  other  reports  not  related  to  the  mat- 
ters covered  by  the  court's  orders  Is  Improper. 

CotniT.  Objection  sustained. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Q.  Am  I  correct  then,  sir,  that 
you  set  out  and  selected  all  the  reports  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  stability  or  handling  of 
the  Corvair  and  made  those  available? 

A.  Every  report  on  the  Corvair,  every  test 
report. 

Q.  Every  test  report? 

A.  That  we  have  regardless  of  what  it  per- 
tained to. 

The  Rlblcoff  staff  report  concludes,  "We  be- 
lieve the  foregoing  sections  of  this  report 
have  presented  the  relevant  evidence  neces- 
sary for  determination  of  the  basic  Issues. 
.  .  ."  But  the  staff  report  did  not  mention 
nor  produce  as  an  exhibit  the  "Durkln  Memo- 
randum," perhaps  the  one  single  document 
which  best  refutes  many  of  GM's  numerous 
misleading  statements  in  court  cases  and  be- 
fore the  Rlblcoff  Subcommittee.  Of  all  the 
materials  gathered  during  the  Rlblcoff  in- 
vestigation, it  Is  the  first  one  which  should 
have  been  shared  with  the  public. 
D.  Non-association  of  the  subcommittee  from 
the  report 

The  Wager  and  Kosklnen  staff  report  on 
the  Corvair  matter  Is  not  a  Subcommittee  re- 
port or  even  a  Subcommittee  staff  report.  For, 
in  a  serious  reflection  of  the  report's  stature, 
there  were  objections  by  the  staffs  of  other 
Subcommittee  members  that  because  the  in- 
vestigation had  been  conducted  in  isolation 
they  did  not  want  to  be  associated  with  it.  As 
a  result,  the  report  is  being  published  in  the 
Congressional  Record  as  a  staff  report. 

n.   TECHNICAL    ISSUES    IN    THE    STAFF    REPORT 

Messrs.  Robert  Wager  and  John  Kosklnen 
say  they  "express  no  opinion  on  the  tech- 
nical questions  relating  to  the  ultimate  safe- 
ty of  the  car."  Why?  Because  they  "do  not 
have  the  technical  capability  to  make  an 
independent  engineering  evaluation  of  the 
stability  and  handling  of  the  Corvair,"  and 
because  "[mjany  of  Nader's  contentions  [In 
the  Nash  critique  of  the  NHTSA  study]  are 


technical  and  we  do  not  have  the  capability 
to  evaluate  them  fully." 

These  claims  prove  only  half  true,  since 
the  authors  do  go  on  to  make  technical  Judg- 
ments concerning  the  Corvalr's  safety  and. 
In  the  process,  do  corroborate  their  self- 
assessment  that  they  lack  the  technical  com- 
petence to  do  so.  And  being  technically  In- 
secure, they  consequently  and  unquestlon- 
Ingly  accept  NHTSA's  deficient  Corvair  defect 
Investigation  study  and  NHTSA's  "response" 
to  the  Nash  critique  because.  In  their  words, 
"Congress  established  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration  to  make  Just 
such  technical  Judgments."  Based  on  our 
experience  with  Federal  agencies  In  general, 
and  the  NHTSA  in  particular,  we  are  far  less 
sanguine  about  arrogating  to  executive  agen- 
cies absolute  w1.5dom. 

For  their  technical  consultant  on  this 
complex  subject  the  Subcommittee  staff 
chose  Mr.  Ray  Caldwell.  Mr.  Caldwell's  en- 
gineering training  is  confined  to  an  under- 
graduate engineering  program.  Also,  virtual- 
ly all  of  his  subsequent  engineering  expe- 
rience has  been  limited  to  driving,  and  build- 
ing, racing  cars  which  operate  In  a  completely 
different  context  than  do  passenger  cars.  The 
requirements  for  successful  racing  car  designs 
would.  In  fact,  be  contrary  to  many  of  the 
requirements  of  safety  In  a  passenger  car. 
Caldwell's  sympathies  toward  his  subject 
are  evident  In  his  Judgment,  "Mr.  Wln- 
chell's comments  are  reasonable  given  the 
atmosphere  of  the  time."  Thus  does  Caldwell 
seem  far  more  the  amateur  sociologist  than 
the  professional  engineer  he  is  claimed  to  be. 

Finally,  and  most  troubling.  Is  Caldwell's 
formal  Involvement  with  the  NHTSA  in  its 
Corvair  investigation  (as  a  member  of  its 
evaluation  panel ) .  He  was  committed  to  a 
position  on  the  safety  of  the  Corvair  before 
being  contacted  by  Wager.  The  use  of  Cald- 
well, as  well  as  the  direct  use  of  the  NHTSA 
for  technical  advice,  is  yet  another  unfortu- 
nate example  of  the  Congress's  Institutional 
dependency  on  the  executive  branch  for  in- 
formation, advice  and  analysis.  Certainly  if 
the  Subcommittee  staff  felt  the  need  of  a 
technical  consultant,  they  could  have  found 
someone  who  had  a  reasonable  knowledge  of 
vehicle  handling  who  was  not  connected  with 
either  GM  or  the  NHTSA,  and  who  had  not 
prejudged  the  Issue. 

What  follows  Is  a  polnt-by-polnt  refuta- 
tion of  the  technical  misinterpretations  and 
misstatements  in  the  staff  report  which  its 
authors  were  unable  to  discern.  When  a  house 
of  cards  Is  seemingly  built  up  brlck-by-brlck, 
it  must  be  dismantled  card-by-card. 
A.  NHTSA  Corvair  report 

On  December  13,  1972,  Robert  Carter,  Asso- 
ciate Administrator  for  Motor  Vehicle  Pro- 
grams in  the  NHTSA,  admitted  to  NHTSA 
Administrator,  Douglas  Toms,  that  "some 
miscellaneous  data"  (dealing  with  light  load 
tests)  had  been  omitted  from  the  index  and 
file  of  the  Corvair  investigation  because  "it 
was  not  considered  valid  for  the  investiga- 
tion." (exhibit  B)  Ignorance  of  this  data 
led  several  high  officials  in  the  DOT,  includ- 
ing Secretary  Volpe,  NHTSA  Administrator 
Toms,  and  NHTSA  Chief  Counsel  Lawrence 
Schneider  to  make  Inaccurate  statements 
(exhibits  Bl,  C.  D)  denying  any  testing  of 
the  Corvair  with  a  light  load  at  Texas  Trans- 
portation Institute  (TTI).  (See  the  Adden- 
dum to  Nash  Critique,  Exhibit  1  to  Rlblcoff 
staff  report)  Carter's  memorandum  char- 
acterizes the  light  load  tests  as  "unofficial." 

The  NHTSA  and  the  Rlblcoff  staff  report 
now  assume  everyone  has  a  rather  short 
memory.  Wager  and  Kosklnen  assert  that  the 
"DOT  decided  to  conduct  another  series  of 
tests  on  the  Corvair  In  a  lightly  loaded  con- 
dition." (emphasis  added)  The  "unofficial" 
tests  have  now  become  official  In  this  resur- 
rection. NHTSA  further  states  that  "this 
test  material  was  not  withheld  from  the 
Panel."  [the  NHTSA's  3-man  outside  panel 
of  so-called  technical  experts  none  of  whom 


are  specialists  in  vehicle  handling]  which 
Is  quite  Interesting  becaxise  It  was  apparently 
withheld  from  Secretary  Volpe,  Administrator 
Toms,  Chief  Counsel  Schneider,  and  Asso- 
ciate Administrator  Carter. 

The  Nash  critique  of  the  NHTSA  work  goes 
virtually  undiscussed  in  the  staff  report, 
while  there  are  extensive  quotations  from 
the  NHTSA's  letter  to  Wager  supposedly  an- 
swering the  Nash  critique.  Signed  by  Mr. 
Robert  Carter,  It  Is  almost  identical  to  Toms' 
response  to  a  significantly  different  letter 
from  Senator  Warren  Magnuson.  (exhibit  E) 
This  boilerplate  response  does  not  resjjond 
in  any  detailed  way  to  the  Nash  critique, 
which  analyzes  the  deficiencies  and  decep- 
tions In  the  NHTSA  Corvair  handling  and 
stability  Investigation,  and  shows  why  the 
NHTSA  reached  its  Insupportable  conclu- 
sion; nor  does  It  adequately  or  fundamentally 
rebut  any  of  his  criticisms.  It  seems  not  to 
concern  the  staff  authors  that  the  agency 
which  wrote  the  study  they  so  heavily  lean 
on  simply  Ignores  those  who  carefully  ex- 
plain Its  deficiencies,  (exhibit  P,  O) 

When  discussing  the  effect  of  heavily  load- 
ing the  Corvair  In  the  NHTSA  tests,  the 
Rlblcoff  staff  report  states : 

"It  is  true  that  this  weight  (the  616  pounds 
of  excess  weight  added  to  the  Corvair  In 
the  NHTSA  test)  Increased  the  initial  re- 
sistance to  splnout  and  rollover  by  about  20 
percent.  But  after  the  brakes  were  applied 
In  the  drastic  steer-drastic  brake  maneuver, 
this  weight  provided  20  percent  more  energy 
toward  splnout  and  rollover.  This  Is  the  re- 
sult of  the  well-known  flywheel  effect.  The 
added  weight  made  It  more  difficult  to  reach 
the  point  where  splnout  or  rollover  would 
occur,  but  once  that  point  was  reached,  the 
additional  615  p>ounds  made  It  more  likely 
that  these  responses  would  occur.  (See  ex- 
planation attached  as  exhibit  3)  This  Is  im- 
plicit In  the  OM  recommendation  that  the 
Corvair  be  tested  In  a  lightly  loaded  condi- 
tion." [emphasis  In  original] 

The  staff  report's  exhibit  3  Is  a  classic 
example  of  the  kind  of  technical  Incom- 
petence which  pervades  their  effort.  When 
Wagner  and  Kosklnen  were  asked  who  au- 
thored this  exhibit,  they  replied  that  it  was  a 
"staff  document  prepared  on  the  basis  of 
engineering  Information  supplied  by  the  DOT 
and  GM."  Here  they  give  the  "moment  of  In- 
ertia" of  a  solid  uniform  box  (Incorrectly,  due 
to  an  apparent  confusion  between  the  con- 
cepts of  weight  and  mass) .  They  then  calcu- 
late the  moment  of  Inertia  for  the  Corvair 
as  though  It  were  a  uniform  solid  rectangular 
box.  To  find  the  Increase  In  the  moment  of 
Inertia  with  an  added  615  pounds,  they  again 
calculate  the  moment  of  Inertia  of  the  same 
uniform  box  as  If  It  were  now  615  pounds 
heavier.  According  to  their  figvires,  the  In- 
crease In  the  moment  of  inertia  (which  they 
call  the  "energy  of  spin"  in  a  complete  con- 
fusion of  the  concepts  of  inertia  and  energy) 
Is  20.4  percent.  This  figure  Is  used  In  the 
above  quotation  to  show  that  the  heavily 
loaded  Corvair  Is  more  unstable  than  a  light- 
ly loaded  one.  The  computation  completely 
ignores  the  distribution  of  mass  in  the 
vehicle. 

More  important,  however,  is  the  staff  re- 
port's misunderstanding  of  the  complexity 
of  dynamical  stability  of  vehicles.  It  Is  dif- 
ficult, If  not  Impossible,  to  predict  on  purely 
theoretical  grounds  (especially  at  the  simplis- 
tic level  of  this  exhibit  3)  the  detaUed  re- 
sponse of  an  automobile  In  a  drastic  han- 
dling maneuver.  Thus,  one  must  rely  heavUy 
on  experimental  evidence  to  determine  the 
behavior  of  an  automobile  under  these  con- 
ditions. For  the  Corvair,  there  is  evidence 
which  strongly  indicates  that  heavy  load- 
ing— which  was  the  way  NHTSA  tested  their 
Corvairs — increases  the  car's  stability.  In  par- 
ticular. GM's  PO  17103  (Corvair  Dynamic 
Stability  Tests)  shows  the  early  model  Cor- 
vair less  susceptible  to  Instability  and  roll- 
over when  the  rear  end  Is  very  heavily  loaded 
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with  cameras  and  other  equipment 
view  of  the  NHTSA  film  of  the 
Ing-drastlc  brake  maneuver  with 
and  heavy  loading  shows  the  effect 
quite  clearly.  The  heavUy  loaded 
more  stable,  never  spinning  out 
In  any  maneuver,  while  the  llghtl^ 
Corvalr  would  spin  completely 
more  severe  maneuvers.   (This  Issu^ 
cussed  In  detail  In  part  ni  of  the 
que  of  the  NHTSA  Investigation.) 

The  NHTSA  has  constantly  clalmec 
decision  to  heavUy  load  all  test 
the  official  portion  of  Its  Corvalr 
consistent  with  a  suggestion  made 
Gary   Sellers,   a   former   consultant 
Building  on  this  misstatement, 
Kosklnen  go  or.e  step  further  to 
NHTSA's  Corvalr   tests  "were 
accordance  with  Nader's  suggestion  ; 
matter  of  fact,  the  primary 
of  Sellers'  letter  was  that  "critical 
...   [be]    at   the   most   severe   level 
most  likely  to  reveal  the  defects 
It  Is  disingenuous  for  NHTSA,   In 
study  where  they  could  employ  any 
of  their  choosing,  suddenly  to  take 
Sellers'  recommendations  out  of 
order  to  Justify  an  Invalid  testing 
The  NHTSA  has  yet  to  show  that  it  h 
an  indepevdent  judgment  that 
Corvair  heavily  loaded  was  jitstiftec 
propriate.    (See    letter    from    Carl 
Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson  datet 
15,  1973,  exhibit  H) 

Wager  and  Kosklnen  also 
cept   the   NHTSA  position  that 
contact  with  the  pavement  Is  not 
clpltatlng  cause  of  Corvalr  rollover 
curs  in  the  course  of  rollover."  NHTSJ 
case  was  merely  repeating  GM's 
at   the    1966  Michigan   legislative 
which  Is  based  on  OM  proving 
allegedy    confirming    that    statemen 
typical   overstatement   of   more 
suits,  however,  the  staff  report  woutl 
the  results  universal  and  claim  thai 
rim  contact  cannot  precede  a 
fortunately,    the    NHTSA's    own    su 
tests  of  a  lightly  loaded  Corvalr 
this  Is  simply  not  true.  In  two  "no 
tlve"  tests  (exhibit  I)  of  the  NHTSA 
loaded  Corvalr  which  did  not 
NHTSA  engineers  noted  that  there 
rear  wheel  rim  contact  with  the 
In  one  case  severe  enough   to 
rim.  The  NHTSA's  Insistence  that 
tact  can  only  occur  after  the  veh 
begun  to  roll  over  (revealed  to  the 
months  after  release  of  their  report) 
contradicted  In  their  own  test 

The  NHTSA's  rejection  of  the  ten  i 
under  Is  equally  specious.  The  term 
under"  Is  not  a  precisely  defined 
rather  Indicates  a  condition  In 
automobile  wheel  and  tire  are 
a  severe  positive  camber  angle, 
the  rim  were  able  to  contact  the 
such  a  condition  must  have  existed 
could  be  called  "tuckerunder 
not  rim  contact  precedes  or  follows 
Is  mostly  a  function   of  the   tire's 
stiffness  and  Inflation.  In  OM's  tests, 
ently  the  conditions  were  such  that 
followed,  while  In  the  NHTSA  tests. 
ceded. 

B.  Corvair  tests  by  GM,  Ford  and  Com 
Union 

To  substantiate  the  results  of  the 
Investigation,    the    sttiff    report    cites 
GM,  recent  Ford,  and  Consumer  Un 
tests." 

1.  GM  Tests.  In  a  self-serving  ambiguity 
It  Is  not  clear  In  the  case  of  the  "0\J 
whether  the  report  refers  to  the  v 
of  GM  proving  ground  tests,  or  to  . 
two  late   1972  re-runs  of  the  original 
Pord  Falcon -Corvalr  circular   track 
turn  comparison  tests.  Since  the  GM 
Ing  ground  tests  which  were  contemf  orane 
ous  with  the  development  and  pro<  uctlon 
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of  the  Corvalr  (X959-1963)  do  not  endorse 
the  staff  report's  thesis  and  are  summarily 
dismissed  by  the  NHTSA  report.  It  Is  a  fair 
presumption  that  the  reference  to  "GM 
tests"  means  later  1972  re-runs  only. 

The  Rlblcoff  staff  report  merely  parrots 
the  NHTSA  and  GM  dismissal  of  what  Is 
surely  the  major  piece  of  evidence  that  the 
Corvalr  Is  Inherently  defective:  viz.  GM's 
own  proving  ground  tests  showing  the  Cor- 
i-air  rolling  over  at  speeds  as  low  as  25  mph 
in  simple  j-tum  (emergency  obstacle  avoid- 
ance) maneuvers.  NHTSA  downgrades  these 
adverse  PG  reports  by  summarily  asserting 
that  they  are  "not  representative  of  Ihe 
practical  driving  environment"  and  they  did 
not  Involve  Corvalrs  identical  to  production 
Corvalrs. 

This  "not  Identical"  rationale  reiterates 
GM  President  Edward  Cole's  September  7, 
1970  letter  to  DOT  Secretary  John  Volpe.  As 
viewed  by  Cole,  small  changes  In  the  Cor- 
valrs tested  on  the  proving  grounds  war- 
ranted distinguishing  Chem  as  "specially 
equipped  with  experimental  parts."  This  Is 
clever  but  fatuous.  If  true,  the  NHTSA's  test 
results  at  TTI  could  only  apply  to  a  1963 
Corvair  with  1971  tires  because  the  earlier 
Corvalrs  were,  after  all.  different. 

In  fact,  differences  between  the  test  cars 
and  regular  cars  were  insignificant — as  we 
win  try  to  explain  In  some  detail  since  the 
PG  reports  are  pivotal  evidence  of  GM's 
bad  faith  In  Its  court  cases  and  before  the 
Si'bcommlttee.  Two  cars  were  Involved  In 
PG  15699  (Rollover  Stability  Evaluation  of 
Various  Corvalr  Suspension  Systems)  and 
PG  17103  (Corvalr  Dynamic  StabUlty  Tests), 
a  1962  and  a  1963  model  Corvalr  4-door  sedan. 
The  1962  car  was  the  only  car  used  In  PG 
15699,  and  it  was  also  used  for  the  first  six 
runs  of  PG  17103.  The  modifications  to  the 
car  bodies  consisted  of  installing  mlnimtun 
devices  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
driver  when  the  car  overturned:  a  roll  bar 
to  prevent  roof  collapse,  safety  belts,  a  modi- 
fied fuel  system,  nets  over  the  windows  to 
prevent  ejection  of  the  driver's  arms  or  head, 
a  gravity  sensitivity  ignition  cut  off  switch 
to  stop  the  engine  In  rollover,  and  interior 
padding.  Loose  Items  Inside  the  vehicle  were 
removed,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  PG 
17103,  the  Corvalr  bench  seat  was  removed 
and  replaced  by  a  bucket  seat  from  an  Olds- 
mobile,  for  Increased  driver  protection.  The 
change  In  the  position  of  the  center  of  grav- 
ity due  to  these  changes  was  no  more  than 
would  have  been  the  result  of  adding  or  sub- 
tracting passengers  In  the  car.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  change  in  the  position  of  the 
center  of  gravity  between  a  Corvalr  with  a 
full  tank  of  gasoline  and  an  empty  tank  Is 
1.6  Inches,  compared  with  a  change  of  less 
than  2.5  Inches  for  the  modifications  for  the 
Corvalrs  used  In  these  PG  reports. 

The  purpose  of  the  tests  was  to  determine 
the  rollover  stability  of  various  suspension 
modifications  to  the  Corvalr.  With  one  ex- 
ception, the  modifications  to  both  cars  were 
all  minor  changes  in  the  shock  absorbers, 
spring  rates,  rear  rebound  angle,  and  rela- 
tive roll  resistance  of  front  and  rear  suspen- 
sion (roll  bars  on  the  front,  transverse  leaf 
spring  on  the  rear).  The  exception  was  the 
use  of  the  1964  design  suspension  on  the  last 
eleven  runs  of  PG  17103.  The  primary  changes 
In  the  shock  absorbers  concerned  the  way  in 
which  the  shock  absorber  limited  travel  when 
they  reached  full  compression  and  extension 
(Jounce  and  rebound  of  the  suspension) .  The 
device  being  tested  was  a  hydraulic  damper 
at  the  end  of  the  shock  aljsorber  (hydraulic 
cutoff  shock  absorbers)  which  has  no  effect 
until  the  suspension  becomes  fully  extended. 
Even  when  the  suspension  reached  full  re- 
bound, the  only  effect  of  the  hydraulic  cut- 
off is  to  cushion  the  Impact  of  the  suspension 
reaching  this  limit. 

The  range  of  suspension  rebound  limit 
changes  was  from  5°23'  to  10°  18'.  Most  of 
the  tests  were  done  with  the  suspension  re- 


bound within  the  limits  of  production  mod- 
els— 6.8°  to  11°.  These  tests  found  that  the 
performance  of  the  Corvalrs  was  relatively 
insensitive  to  rebound  angle.  (It  Is  Interest- 
ing that  the  trend  In  rebound  angles  on  the 
production  Corvalr  was  toward  less  rebound.) 
Yet  GM  claimed,  and  the  staff  report  repeated, 
that  reducing  the  rebound  angle  In  the  Cor- 
valr Involved  In  run  #120  of  PG  17103  re- 
sulted In  a  10  percent  reduction  In  the  roll- 
over stability,  although  the  change  is  not 
specifically  blamed  on  the  rebound  limit. 
The  comparison,  after  all.  is  between  the 
test  car  with  a  driver  and  rear  seat  passenger 
(dummy)  on  the  left  side  (outside  of  the 
turns  which  were  being  made  to  the  right) 
and  a  comparison  car  with  driver  and  pas- 
senger in  the  two  front  seats.  This  compari- 
son offered  by  OM  to  the  Rlblcoff  staff  was 
uncritically  accepted  despite  Its  misleading 
and  unproven  character.  Even  Wager  and 
Kosklnen  agree  that  "the  rebound  angle 
has  no  real  effect  on  the  control  character- 
istics of  the  car." 

The  addition  of  a  roll  bar  on  the  front  sus- 
pension is  claimed  by  the  staff  report  to  have 
"contributed  little  to  the  car's  handling." 
This  is  also  borne  out  by  the  results  of  PO 
15699  (Rollover  StabUlty  Evaluation  of  Vsrl- 
ous  Corvalr  Suspension  Systems).  Also,  the 
stability  of  the  Corvalr  with  a  rear  trans- 
verse leaf  spring  alone  is  not  improved  ac- 
cording  to  PG  15699.  For  the  most  part,  the 
changes  to  the  Corvalrs  In  these  tests  were 
less  extensive  than  the  minor  changes  made 
on  production  Corvalrs  offered  to  the  pub- 
lic from  the  1960  model  through  the  1963 
model.  The  production  changes  have  been 
characterized  by  GM  engineers  as  not  sig- 
nificantly affecting  the  handling  or  stability 
of  the  Corvalr.  and  the  NHTSA  Implicitly 
agreed  by  testing  a  1963  model  as  represent- 
ative of  all  Corvalrs.  To  say,  then,  that  the 
proving  ground  Corvalrs  were  sufficiently 
different  from  regular  Corvalrs  to  invalidate 
the  adverse  PG  reports  Is  engineering  hair- 
splitting—with  a  self-interested  purpose. 

The  proving  ground  tests  have  been  char- 
acterized by  Edward  Cole  as  being  "violent 
maneuvers  designed  to  overturn"  the  cars 
and  by  the  NHTSA  as  being  severe  develop- 
ment tests  which  "were  not  representative 
of  the  practical  driving  environment."  There 
are  two  factors  which  must  be  considered  In 
evaluating  these  assertions.  First,  can  only 
tests  which  simulate  "the  practical  driving 
environment "  or  which  are  not  "violent  ma- 
neuvers" be  considered  legitimate  demonstra- 
tions of  defects  in  vehicles?  Second,  are  vio- 
lent maneuvers  part  of  the  normal,  albeit 
Infrequent,  experience  on  public  roads?  Tha 
answer  to  the  first  is  obviously  "no."  A  legiti- 
mate test  must  exceed  the  expected  use  of 
a  product  by  a  sufficient  margin  that  guar- 
antees adequate  or  safe  performance  of  the 
product  under  the  complete  range  of  ex- 
pected use.  Including  emergency  situations. 
The  answer  to  the  second  is  "yes" — accident 
avoidance  maneuvers  are  often  well  simu- 
lated by  the  J-tum,  which  was  used  as  the 
primary  maneuver  In  PG  15699  (Rollover 
Stability  Evaluation  of  Various  Corvair  Sus- 
pension Systems)  and  PG  17103  (Corvalr 
Dynamic  Stability  Tests) . 

The  J -turn  test  determines  a  car's  response 
In  an  emergency  reaction  to  a  suddenly  per- 
ceived obstacle  In  Its  path:  e.g.,  you  are 
driving  along  at  30  mph  and  a  child  suddenly 
emerges  from  a  side  street  forcing  you  to 
swerve  to  avoid  hitting  the  child.  This  ma- 
neuver is  obvlotisly  one  a  typical  driver  may 
be  forced  to  make— as  studies  like  the 
NHTSA's  Multldlsclpllnary  Accident  Investi- 
gations point  out.  It  proved  a  maneuver 
which  the  Corvalr  failed:  while  probably  no 
other  American  cars  could  be  overturned  in 
such  a  test,  a  1962  Corvair  rolled  over  twice 
in  a  simple  28  mph  j-tum  in  PG  17103. 
Professor  Leonard  Segel,  who  heads  the  ve- 
hicle handling  research  section  of  the  Michi- 
gan Highway  Safety  Research  Institute,  said 
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"I'm  Just  flabbergasted  that  people  [GM, 
NHTSA,  and  the  Rlblcoff  staff]  were  able  to 
say  that  these  tests  |  the  GM  proving  ground 
tests  such  as  PG  15699  and  PG  17103]  don't 
prove  anything." 

Finally,  there  is  the  issue  of  the  soiu-ce  of 
these  reports.  General  Motors  would  have 
had  no  reason  to  have  produced  a  test  report 
which  was  invalldly  critical  of  the  Corvalr 
or  which  showed  the  Corvalr  In  such  an 
aberrational  situation,  so  unrelated  to  the 
actual  use  of  the  car.  Regardless  of  the 
euphemism  GM  used  to  characterize  their 
aim  in  running  these  tests  or  the  modifica- 
tions to  the  Corvalrs  tested,  the  tests  were 
designed  to  explore  ways  of  Improving  the 
car's  rollover  stabUlty  and  hence  its  safety. 
Although  Cole  tried  to  characterize  the  Cor- 
vair tests  for  PG  15699  and  PG  17103  as 
being  "normal  development  tests,"  there  Is 
no  evidence  that  GM  or  any  other  domestic 
auto  maker  carried  out  such  tests  on  models 
other  than  the  Corvalr.  These  tests  are  cen- 
tral evidence  revealing  the  defective  nature 
of  the  1960-1963  Corvalr  suspension  design. 
The  attempts  by  GM,  NHTSA,  Wager  and 
Kosklnen  to  diffuse,  dissolve,  and  defeat  the 
issue  of  the  relevance  of  GM  proving  ground 
tests— particularly  PG  15699  (RoUover  Sta- 
bility Evaluation  of  Various  Corvalr  Sus- 
pension Systems)  and  PG  17103  (Corvair 
Dynamic  Stability  Tests) — simply  does  not 
stand  up  to  rational  analysis. 

2.  Ford  Tests.  The  reference  to  the  Pord 
tests  Is  also  ambiguous.  Is  the  qualification 
"recent"  intended  to  cover  the  1966  and 
1968  testing  at  Pord  of  early  model  Cor- 
valrs for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  Its  vehicle 
handling  test  procedures? 

In  the  1966  and  1968  tests.  Ford  engineers 
apparently  assumed  from  their  previous 
experience  with  the  Corvair  that  Its  handling 
characteristics  fell  below  those  considered 
acceptable  at  Ford.  Pord  engineers  were 
probably  using  their  Corvalr  to  determine 
If  their  test  procedures  would  adequately 
discriminate  between  cars  with  and  without 
acceptably  safe  handling  qualities,  the  latter 
being  demonstrated  by  their  Corvalr.  If  the 
Corvair  could  pass  one  of  the  Ford  tests. 
It  was  likely  that  Ford  engineers  considered 
the  test  too  lenient. 

Ford,  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Warren  G. 
Magnuson,  dated  April  26,  1972.  stated: 
(exhibit  J) 

"We  have  two  other  reels  of  film  Involving 
a  Corvalr.  These  films  were  made  In  1968  and 
Involved  a  used  1962  Corvalr  in  poor  condi- 
tion. The  tests  shown  hi  these  films  were 
not  designed  to  measure  the  handling  char- 
acteristics of  the  Corvalr  and  do  not  present 
a  fair  Illustration  of  Its  handling  char- 
acteristics." 

The  tests  being  referred  to  are  lane  change 
maneuvers.  Although  none  of  the  Pord  prod- 
ucts used  in  the  tests  f mostly  1968  models) 
had  significant  difficulty  In  the  test,  the  Cor- 
valr would  often  go  out  of  control  with  the 
rear  of  the  car  losing  traction,  causing  It 
to  spin.  Regardless  of  Ford's  primary  pur- 
pose In  the  tests,  the  results  show  the  in- 
stability of  their  used  1962  Corvalr.  which  Is 
tsrpical  of  those  which  remain  on  the  roads. 

3.  Consumers  Union  Tests.  The  reference 
to  Consumers  Union  tests  concerns  1960  Cor- 
valrs. The  tests  were  part  of  CU's  regular 
comparative  product  evaluations,  published 
In  their  magazine.  Consumer  Reports.  The 
testing  for  these  CU  reports  was.  In  1960, 
based  on  largely  subjective  driving  impres- 
sions of  their  test  cars.  Because  CU  owns 
the  cars  they  test,  and  sells  them  after  the 
testing  Is  completed,  they  try  not  to  test 
.the  cars  In  ways  which  damage  or  seriously 
degrade  them.  Nonetheless.  CU  was  un- 
impressed with  the  characteristics  of  the 
Corvalr  as  compared  to  other  compact  cars  It 
tested,  such  as  the  Falcon  and  Valiant,  a 
fact  not  clearly  evident  In  the  Rlblcoff  staff 
report. 

On  September  27,  1972,  In  a  letter  to  the 


NHTSA,    CU's    Auto    Test    Division    Chief, 
Robert  Knoll,  said: 

"Oiu'  own  evaluation  of  the  Corvalr's 
handling  originally  was  not  too  critical,  but 
by  today's  stricter  standards  (our  standards) 
we  might  rate  It  less  satisfactory  for  emer- 
gency handling.  You  might  think  of  It  this 
way — If  you  lived  twenty  miles  from  town 
on  a  winding  country  road,  would  you  like 
to  drive  this  particular  car  to  the  hospital 
if  one  of  your  children  was  seriously  Injured? 
Some  cars  are  more  'forgiving'  than  others." 
(exhibit  4) 

Despite  their  reliance  on  the  CU  tests. 
Wager  and  Koskipen  did  not  contact 
CU  to  Inquire  about  the  test  methods  or 
data  from  CU's  Corvalr  tests.  In  response  to 
our  inquiry,  CU  made  the  following  state- 
ment to  describe  both  their  tests  of  the  Cor- 
vair and  the  misuse  of  their  test  report  by 
the  Rlblcoff  staff  report: 

"During  the  period  before  1965  when  the 
Corvalr  in  question  was  being  produced.  Con- 
sumers Union  had  no  formal,  repeatable 
emergency  vehicle  handling  tests.  Although 
Consumers  Union  commented  about  the  rela- 
tive safety  of  oversteering  and  understeerlng 
cars,  these  comments  were  general  In  nature 
and  not  derived  from  specific,  controlled 
tests  of  the  Corvair.  We  note  that  the  Sub- 
committee staff  report  omitted  the  final 
sentence  of  the  quotation  used  from  Con- 
sumer Reports  which  read:  "The  easiest  and 
safest  car  for  a  driver  to  handle  is  one  with 
neutral  handling  characteristics,  and  the 
(I960]  Falcon  and  Valiant  come  close  to  be 
Just  such.'  Later  in  the  sams  article  It  is 
noted  'the  Valiant's  handling  .  .  .  can  be 
rated  the  best  of  the  three  cars  by  a  definite 
margin.' 

"In  1966,  Consumers  Union  tested  a  1966 
model  Corvalr,  generally  accepted  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  Corvalrs  with  the  best  han- 
dling qualities. 

"By  this  time.  CU  had  developed  an  emer- 
gency handling  and  stability  test  procedure 
by  which  to  rate  Its  test  cars.  Even  the  1966 
Corvair  emergency  handling  was  rated  only 
fair  because  of  oversteer  and  sensitivity  to 
variations  in  tire  pressures  from  those  rec- 
ommended. Consumers  Union  believes  that 
the  characterization  by  the  Subcommittee 
staff  of  Consumers  Union  as  a  'Corvalr  sup- 
porter' is  both  false  and  misleading. 

CU's  description  of  the  Corvair  in  1960  as 
being  less  "forgiving"  than  other  cars,  and 
their  notation  that  the  Corvalr  could  "get 
the  driver  into  trouble  a  little  more  easily — 
and  into  trouble  requiring  somewhat  more 
skill  to  get  out  of — than  a  car  that  under- 
steers  to  a  similar  extent,"  brings  up  another 
point  concerning  the  Corvalr.  In  September 
1971,  Consumer  Reports  noted  that:  (ex- 
hibit K) 

In  CU's  opinion  the  Corvair  heater  is  a  de- 
fect as  defined  by  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act.  The  construction 
of  the  heater  is  such  that  it  will  almost  in- 
evitably blow  carbon  monoxide  into  the  Cor- 
vair passenger  compartment  should  a  small 
leak  develop  in  the  engine's  gasketlng  or 
exhaust  system. 

A  month  later,  on  October  27.  1971,  the 
NHTSA  ofp-ciaMy  declared  the  1965  Corvair 
heater  defective,  and  GM  sent  defect  noti- 
fications to  owners  of  1961-1969  Corvairs. 
GM  refused,  however,  to  recall  the  cars  for 
correction,  and  because  of  the  expense  of  the 
correction  and  its  temporary  nature,  most  of 
the  Corvairs  on  the  roads  remain  defective. 
The  combination  of  the  heater  and  handling 
stability  defects  is  even  more  insidious  than 
either  one  separately.  A  driver  of  a  Corvalr, 
drugged  by  the  heater's  carbon  monoxide, 
must  then  drive  a  car  whose  handling  is 
charitably  described  as  being  unforgiving. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  when 
Edward  Cole.  GM's  president,  was  gratui- 
tously given  the  first  annual  safety  award  by 
the  National  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Advisory 
Council  (advising  the  NHTSA)  in  July  1972, 
Mr.  Walker  Sandbach,  Executive  Director  of 


Consumers  Union  and  a  member  of  the  ad- 
visory council,  resigned  from  the  council  In 
protest.  He  particularly  cited  Cole's  Insen- 
sitivity  to  safety  by  noting  that  Cole  was 
the  "father  of  the  Corvalr." 

C.  The  timing  of  production  changes  in  the 
Corvair  suspension 

The  decision  to  Introduce  the  1960  Corvalr 
as  originally  designed,  and  to  malntam  vir- 
tually the  same  suspension  system  through 
four  production  years,  should  be  viewed  In 
light  of  the  evidence  available  to  GM  at  the 
time,  and  GM's  potential  for  generating  fur- 
ther evidence  on  which  to  base  a  production 
decision.  It  Is  not  reasonable  to  argue,  as  do 
Wager  and  Kosklnen,  that  GM's  decision  was 
proper  because  of  the  results  of  the  NHTSA 
testing  a  decade  later  or  any  other  recently 
generated  Information  or  tests. 

GM  President  James  Roche  expressed  one 
standard  of  care  for  vehicle  stability  at  the 
1965  Rlblcoff  Subcommittee  hearings:  "To- 
day's automobile  even  at  higher  speeds  [  more 
than  50  miles  per  hour],  Is  almost  Impossi- 
ble to  turn  over  [in  a  j-turnl.  unless  the 
outside  wheels  strike  an  obstacle."  Yet  GM 
had  evidence  even  before  the  Introduction 
of  the  Corvalr  in  1959  that  it  could  be  over- 
turned In  a  simple  J-turn  at  half  the  speed 
cited  by  Roche  (PG  11106  (Skid  Pad  Roll 
Test  on  Corvair  Prototype)].  Other  proving 
ground  reports  Issued  before  and  during  the 
initial  year  of  Corvalr  production  also 
showed  the  Corvalr's  Instability,  even  after 
various  minor  modifications  were  tried. 

In  particular,  in  late  1961.  Cheviolet  of- 
fered a  factory-installed  option.  RPO  696. 
which  consisted  of  higher  rate  springs,  shock 
absorbers  with  greater  damping,  a  front 
antlroll  bar.  and  rear  suspension  rebound 
limiting  straps.  Also,  RPO  696  was  standard 
equipment  on  the  "Spyder"  model,  a  car 
designed  to  appeal  to  the  sports  car  set — 
with  a  turbo-supercharged  engine,  four- 
speed  transmission,  tachometer  and  other 
gauges,  and  special  trim.  The  implication  of 
this  option  was  that  it  improved  the  Corvalr's 
handling  to  make  it  more  like  a  sports  car 
(I.e..  more  responsive  and  predictable) . 

The  suspension  option  RPO  696  was  tested 
in  PG  12207  (Skid  Pad  Rollover  Test  of  Cor- 
valr with  Heavy  Duty  Suspension),  which 
showed  that  the  Corvalr  with  the  heavy  duty 
suspension  was  also  unstable  In  the  skid 
pad  tests.  In  a  Summer  1970  Automotive 
Quality  article.  "Remember  the  Corvalr?", 
Karl  Ludvigsen.  a  former  GM  public  relations 
employee,  and  that  RPO  696  "didn't  al- 
low the  Corvair  to  corner  appreciably  faster 
but  It  made  it  easier  to  drive  near  Its  limit." 
Thus  Ludvigsen  seems  to  be  saying  that  the 
optional  suspension  not  only  did  not  help 
the  safety  of  the  car,  it  gave  the  driver  a 
false  sense  of  control  as  he  approached  the 
Corvalr's  disastrous  limits. 

If  RPO  696  did  not  actually  improve  the 
Corvalr's  safety,  GM  was  defrauding  the  en- 
thusiasts who  ordered  this  option  assuming 
It  woxild  improve  the  Corvalr's  handling.  If 
It  did  Improve  the  handling.  GM  was  negli- 
gently selling  defective  vehicles  to  some  of 
Its  customers  when  It  had  knowledge  of  how 
to  eliminate  the  defects. 

If  the  results  of  the  PG  reports  showing 
Corvalrs  to  be  unstable  and  susceptible  to 
rollover  in  low-speed  simple  J-turns  were  not 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  Corvair  was  dan- 
gerously unstable,  they  were  certainly  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  further  investigation  of  the 
matter.  Certainly.  GM  has  not  shown  a  simi- 
lar experience  with  any  other  recent  produc- 
tion model,  nor  have  they  shown,  using  the 
evidence  of  the  time,  that  any  of  the  other 
American  compact  cars  of  the  time  (the  Pal- 
con.  Valiant,  or  Rambler)  were  nearly  as 
unstable  as  the  Corvalr  In  this  maneuver. 
Furthermore,  OM's  unique  experience  of  re- 
ceiving a  large  volume  of  criticism  of  the 
Corvalr's  handling,  simultaneously  with  a 
large  number  of  lawsuits  alleging  defective 
Corvair  handling  and  stability,  should  have 
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given  the  auto  firm  reason  to 
Corvair's  handling  and  stability 
tenslvely  than  appears  to  have 
Of  course,  In  addition,  QM  had  i 
sponsibUlty  to  correct  the  defects 
owners,  an  obligation  they  have 
a.olded. 

One  must  ask  why.  when  GM  . 

portant  effect  of  tire  quality  on  th 
handling  and  stability,  it  did  not 
plor©  the  effect  of  tire  quality  on  L 
of  the  car.  Maurice  OUey's  englneei  1 
"Corvair  Steering."  dated  April  196 

"The  other  thing  that  appears 
studies  Is  the  extreme  Importance 
characteristics.     The     Increased 
power  of  the  rear  tires  virtually 
life'  of  the  Corvair.' 

In  spite  of  this  knowledge,  and 
known  reasons,  CM  gave  no  Insti 
owners  about  the  quality  of  tires 
the  original  llres  when  they  were 
GM  might  reasonably  have  been  e 
explore  the  effect  of  various  quallt 
on  the  Corvalr's  safety.  That  thei 
or  that  they  ignored  the  results  of 
is  Indicated  by  the  results  of  the 
GM  tests  of  aftermarket  tires  on 
revealed  for  the  first  time  in  the  :, 
report.  (Discussed  subsequently.) 

GM's  enormous  callousness  in  no ; 
Corvair  owners  that  the  company  c  i 
the  Corvair  unsafe  does  not  explalti 
difference  of  those  who  subsequentJ  y 
of  this  finding:    (a)    Kosklnen  i 
who.  Instead  of  indicting  GM  for  -,^ 
on  Its  own  past  knowledge,  treateii 
formation  as  a  discovery  of  their 
vestlgatlon  and  did  no  more  than  t< 
Senator    to   call    for    an    Interna 
safety  conference,  (b)  the  NHTSA  ^ 
possession  of  the  Information  from 
before  the  close  of  their  Corvair  hi 
stability  defect  investigation  and  j^ 
Investigate  thU  effect  further  and 
disclose    the    hazards   of   some   aft 
tires  on  the  Corvair  even  after  th« 
that  investigation. 

Wager   and   Kosklnen's   claim 
choice  of  the  suspension  for  the  ^. 
Corvair  was  based  on  factors  other  .. 
or  ride  comfort  is  explicitly  refute  1 
paper  of  the  Society  of  Automotive  1  :i 
(SAE),   authored   by  Charles   Rublir 
was  in  charge  of  the  development  of 
valr  chassis.  In  his  paper,  Rubly 
reasons  for  the  choice  of  the 
suspension.  (Exhibit  L.) 

The  first  four  reasons  given  by  ., 
strictly  cost  Items  concerning  the 
manufacture  and  service,  and  Its 
The  remaining  three  concern  the  ^ 
rid©  and  isolation  of  passengers  from 
slon  harshness  and  noise.  Anothei 
making  this  point  is  to  note  that  tt 
for  not  chooelng  a  more  satisfactory 
slon  for  the  Corvair  was  cost. 

That   changes   in   the    1964    ^„»v 
to  improve  safety  is  shown  by  the 
terlzation  of  tests  of  that  suspeni,, 
17103'8    (Corvair   Dynamic   Stablllt" 
description  of  the  tests  of  a  protot 
type  suspension  on  the  Corvair  and 
plied    comparison    with    the    1963 
shows  that  the  dynamic  stability  ( 
viously  meaning  resistance  to  rolk 
the  primary  issue  In  the  change  to 
suspension  : 

"These    tests    showed    that    the 
quality  of  the  current  production  , 
valr  was  not  substantially  Improved 
practical  modifications  to  shock 

sign  and  configuration 

"A  1964  prototjije  suspension  

the  car  made  the  dynamic  stability 
terlstlcs  acceptable  for  several 
conditions. . . ." 

At  the  time  these  tests  were  „^ 
the  decision  to  adopt  the   1964  su 
was  about  six  months  old  and  the  1 
was    virtually    in    production    (a 
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commentary  on  the  actual  lead  time — eight 
months — required  for  such  a  substantial 
change).  Apparently  the  tests  were  to  con- 
firm the  Improvement  in  safety  created  by 
this  change  in  the  suspension.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  even  with  the  1964  sus- 
pension, it  was  possible  to  overturn  the 
Corvair  In  PG  17103  in  an  "abnormally  severe 
maneuver." 

Wager  and  Kosklnen's  characterization  of 
Wlnchell's  role  in  the  Improvements  of  the 
Corvair  suspension  ("Wlnchell  was  both  con- 
structive critic  and  defender  of  the  Corvair") 
is  neither  documented  nor  is  It  even  refer- 
enced. As  in  the  numerous  other  cases  where 
they     Introduced     ad     hoc     evidence,     the 
gratuitous    mention    of    Wlnchell's    Corvair 
ownership  Is  simply  not  relevant  to  the  Issue. 
A  conclusion  that  a  car  Is  safe  because  auto- 
motive  engineers   and   their   families   drive 
them   Is   similar   to   concluding   that    ciga- 
rettes are  safe  because  many  medical  doc- 
tors smoke  or  that  seat  belts  are  unnecessary 
because  some  NHTSA  employees  do  not  wear 
them.  It  further  Ignores  the  fact  that  GM 
engineering   and   executive   level   employees 
are  offered  significant  discounts  on  the  cor- 
poration's products,  or   are   virtually  given 
them,  in  return  for  engineering  and  other 
evaluations.   (Exhibit  M.)    At  least  two  GM 
families,    the    Osborns    and    the    Hancocks, 
may  have  regretted  giving  their  children  Cor- 
vairs  to  drive.   (See  staff  report  section  en- 
titled   "David    Lewis")     and    the    staff    re- 
port's characterization   of   GM  engineers  as 
imconcerned   about   the   handling   and   sta- 
bility safety  of  the  Corvair  is  more  a  comment 
on  the  indifference  of  the  Industry  toward 
safety  and  the  love  affair  of  some  engineers 
with  engineering  difference,   almost  for  its 
own  sake,  regardless  of  the  total  effect  on 
safety. 

D.  Tires  and  the  Corvair 
The  Riblcoff  staff  report  gives  considerable 
attention  to  the  effect  of  tires  on  the  han- 
dling properties  of  the  Corvair.  For  example. 
It  quotes  a  1971  GM  test  of  tires  on  the  Cor- 
vair as  stating  that  the  Corvair  handling 
could  become  "unacceptable  under  some 
driving  conditions."  Since  access  to  this 
GM  test  report  has  been  denied,  us,  and  since 
the  report  is  also  without  Justification,  con- 
sidered confidential  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  we  can  only  speculate  about 
the  exact  finding  and  content  of  this  poten- 
tially pivotal  report. 

It  Is  evident,  at  the  least,  that  the  Corvalr's 
instability  in  some  cases  and  apparent  sta- 
bility in  others  could  be  due  to  the  choice 
of  differing  tires  as  well  as  to  vehicle 
loading.  Professor  Leonard  Segel  has  said 
that  for  a  vehicle  whose  handling  is  "on  the 
borderline,"  tires  can  be  the  single  most  im- 
portant factor  in  determining  the  level  of 
safety  of  the  vehicle's  handling  properties. 
But.  he  added,  there  was  something  of  a 
contradiction  in  tire  requirements  for  such 
a  marginal  vehicle  as  the  Corvair:  "on  the 
one  hand,  you  want  tires  with  maximum 
traction:  but  for  such  a  car,  this  may  lead  to 
a  rollover." 

When  asked  whether  there  had  been  any 
studies  of  aftermarket  tires  en  the  Corvair 
by  GM  before  1971,  the  staff  authors  vague- 
ly recalled  something  dealing  with  the  Cor- 
vair defense  group  (Product  Analysis),  but 
could  not  Identify  it.  They  did  not  probe  into 
this  Issue,  however,  despite  their  asserted  in- 
terest In  the  tire  Issue.  Nor  did  they  ask 
whether,  as  original  equipment  tires  were 
being  tested  for  selection  in  1959,  after- 
market  tires  were  also  being  tested  either 
formally  or  Informally. 

We  recently  talked  to  Mr.  Arnold  Brown,  a 
former  Chevrolet  vehicle  development  and 
senior  project  engineer  who  had  done  some 
of  the  tire  testing  for  the  first  Corvairs.  He 
said  that  Unlroyal  (then  U.S.  Rubber  Co.) 
had  worked  most  closely  with  GM  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  original  6:50  x  13  tires  and 
that  tire  testing  at  that  time  was  a  relative- 


ly ad  hoc  procedure,  using  "seat  of  the  pants" 
evaluations  of  tires.  Normally,  tires  are 
chosen  as  a  compromise  between  ride  and 
handling  qualities,  but  Brown  said  that  for 
the  Corvair,  because  of  Its  handling  prob- 
lems, the  handling  characteristics  of  tires 
were  considered  paramount. 

"I  wrote  many  reports  on  unsatisfactory 
tires"  for  the  Corvair,  said  Brown,  and  cited 
the  initial  rejection  of  both  the  General  and 
Goodrich  tires  for  the  production  1960  Cor- 
vair. Brown  said  that  he  didn't  think  that 
anyone  at  GM  had  tested  aftermarket  tires 
on  the  Corvair,  or  at  least  It  was  not  their 
regular  practice.  He  said  that  the  wide  variety 
of  available  tires  would  preclude  such  test, 
ing.  GM's  attitude  might  have  been  compre  • 
hensible  had  the  factory  recommended  n 
particular  aftermarket  tire,  but  the  Corvair 
owner  was  left  with  no  guidance  and  a  be- 
wildering variety  of  tires  for  the  Corvair. 

We  asked  about  GM's  attitude  on  Infoma- 
Ing  owners  about  possible  problems  with 
after  market  tires.  Brown  answered  that  GM's 
attitude  was  that  they  "should  not  scai-o 
anybody."  He  said  that  GM  considered  It 
had  done  Its  duty  If  the  car  got  out  of  the 
factory  with  safe  tires.  Their  attitude  was  Il- 
lustrated by  a  defect  In  the  original  1980 
models.  He  said  that  with  worn  front  tires, 
the  Corvair  could  develop  a  severe  front  wheel 
caster  wobble  (rather  like  a  shimmy).  But 
GM's  attitude  was  that  worn  tires  were  the 
responsibility  of  the  owner,  and  a  decision 
was  made  at  GM  not  to  recall  the  defective 
cars.  (This  attitude  toward  the  Corvair,  par- 
ticularly, has  not  changed.  In  its  so-called 
owner  notification  letter  about  carbon  mon- 
oxide leakage  through  1961-1969  Corvair 
heaters,  OM  said:  "It  Is  Chevrolet's  position 
that  there  is  no  such  risk  If  the  Corvair  has 
been  regularly  inspected  and  maintained  and 
Is  In  good  working  order.") 

Brown  claimed  that  significant  Improve- 
ments were  made  In  the  Corvair  tires  each 
year  as  they  gained  experience  with  the  Cor- 
valr's tiro  needs.  He  said  "a  factory  fresh 
1963  (Corvair)  was  a  much  safer  vehicle  than 
an  early  production  1960  because  of  Its  tires.' 
Brown  also  related  an  incident  which  oc- 
curred at  GM  during  the  early  days  of  the 
Corvair.  He  said  that  GM  liked  to  play  the 
tire  companies  off  against  each  other.  On  one 
particular  day.  a  Firestone  representative 
was  challenging  the  superiority  of  the  U.S. 
Royal  tire  for  the  Corvair.  To  prove  his  point, 
he  asked  If  the  could  demonstrate  It  in  a 
nearby  U.S.  Royal  shod  Corvair.  When  he 
drove  the  car  It  turned  over  on  a  flat  dry 
paved  surface,  Although  the  Firestone  man 
had  taken  a  significant  risk,  OM  did  not 
switch  to  Firestone  for  the  Corvair,  since  it 
perhaps  did  not  make  any  difference. 

Neither  did  Wager  and  Kosklnen  inquire  If 
GM  had  researched  the  question  of  whether 
owners  were  aware  of  the  need  for  proper  tire 
pressures,  or  whether  Corvairs  In  service 
typically  had  their  tires  at  the  proper  Infla- 
tion levels.  (Evidence  from  NHTSA  Corvair 
files  Indicate  that  a  significant  number  of 
Corvairs  probably  have  tire  pressures  that 
vary  considerably  from  GM's  recommenda- 
tion.) 

Wager  and  Kosklnen's  Insidious  use  of  the 
word  "solely"  In  their  sentences  "vehicle 
stability  U  not  solely  a  function  of  tire  pres- 
sure," and  "we  do  not  believe  GM  relied 
solely  upon  tire  pressure  to  achieve  vehicle 
stability,"  attacks  their  own  straw  man.  They 
might  as  well  have  said  "we  do  not  believe 
that  GM  put  tires  on  the  car  solely  to  im- 
prove Its  stability  and  handUng."  Their  re- 
port makes  no  distinction  between  necessary 
and  sufficient  conditions.  The  correct  tlr^ 
pressures  are  a  necessary  condition  for  a 
semblance  of  stability  in  the  Corvair,  but  are 
certainly  not  sufficient  for  stability.  Proper 
choice  of  tires  is  also  a  necessity,  but  not  a 
sufficient  condition  for  Corvair  handling 
stability. 

Finally.  In  one  of  their  more  palpable  and 
serious  contradictions.  Wager  and  Kosklnen 
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criticize  OM  for  falling  to  give  adequate 
warning  In  the  owner's  manual  about  tire 
pressures  and  Us  effect  on  handling.  This 
statement  stands  In  fiat  contrast  to  their 
facile  agreement  with  GM  and  the  NHTSA 
that  tire  pressures  are  unimportant  to  the 
safety  of  the  Corvair.  We  were  appalled  at 
their  failure  to  Inquire  Into  GM's  knowledge 
of  the  effect  of  using  various  after-market 
tires  and  GM's  failure  to  warn  owners  of  this 
potential  hazard. 

E.  Campbell  data 

Professor  B.  J.  Campbell  completed  his 
highly  original  make-model  study  of  acci- 
dents In  North  Carolina  In  1970.  He  was  very 
interested  to  note  the  high  Incidence  of  "off- 
road"  crashes  In  the  early  Corvairs   (1960- 

1963  models)  and  the  downward  trend 
toward  average  performance  In  the  1964, 
1965,  and  1966  models.  "My  best  guess  Is  that 
the  Corvair  data  probably  do  refiect  real 
physical  changes  In  the  cars  [between  the 
1960-1963  models  and  the  later  models],"  he 
said,  "but  as  a  scientist,  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  data  are  sufficiently  strong  to  infer 
casuallty  " 

It  appears  that  the  only  difference  in 
Corvairs  between  1960  and  1966  which  would 
accoimt  for  the  Improvement  In  their  "off 
road"  accident  statistics  was  the  change 
from  swing  axles  to  modified  swing  axles  in 

1964  and  finally  to  fully  articulated  inde- 
pendent rear  suspension  In  1965.  The  weight 
distribution  and  general  i>erlormance  of  the 
Corvair  remained  virtually  Identical  over 
these  years,  as  did  the  other  general  char- 
acteristics. The  sharp  reduction  In  off  road 
crashes  in  1964  and  1965  models,  as  shown  in 
Campbell's  work,  correlates  with  the  rede- 
sign of  the  suspension  systems. 

Campbell  Is  quoted  In  the  staff  report  as 
doubting  the  wisdom  of  recalling  the  Cor- 
vair. We  pointed  out  to  him,  however,  that 
the  federal  government  had  no  authority  to 
order  a  recall,  but  rather  could  only  send 
defect  notification  to  owners.  When  asked 
whether  there  should  be  defect  notification 
on  the  Corvair  handling  and  stability,  he 
discussed  with  us  the  effectiveness  of  such 
a  notice  and  then  answered,  "I  don't  know." 
Although  the  staff  report  suggests  that 
Campbell  asserts  that  the  consistently  high 
ratio  of  off  road  crashes  involving  Corvettes 
cannot  be  blamed  on  the  driver  alone  (I.e., 
not  on  the  car),  while  the  Corvair  crashes 
are  blamed  on  the  car,  Campbell  made  an 
Important  qualification  of  that  statement  to 
us.  H3  said: 

"I  point  out  that  the  Corvair  also  had  a 
high  percentage  of  off  road  accidents.  I  note 
that  on  the  basis  of  data  I  presently  have,  it 
would  be  Improper  to  blame  the  Corvair  sus- 
pension and  the  Corvette  driver." 

But  Campbell  lacked  all  the  data  he  would 
have  desired.  He  stated  that  the  missing  In- 
formation necessary  to  make  a  more  con- 
clusive determination  of  the  Corvalr's  safety 
consists  of  the  relative  mileage  data  for  all 
cars  so  that  the  overall  crash  rate  as  a  func- 
tion of  mileage  could  be  computed.  He  at- 
tempted to  do  this  following  his  Initial 
make-model  accident  study,  but  was  not 
able  to  get  what  he  considered  sufficiently 
valid  data.  He  described  this  as  one  of  the 
biggest  disappointments  of  his  professional 
career. 

Yet  his  data  still  have  significance  since 
they  are  the  only  publicly  available  data 
which  give  any  indication  of  the  overall  ex- 
perience with  the  Corvair  In  actual  use. 
other  than  the  number  of  serious  crashes 
which  have  resulted  in  lawsuits  being  filed 
against  GM.  That  Campbell's  data  are  not 
absolutely  complete  is  hardly  an  argument 
for  the  Corvair,  although  that  Is  the  im- 
plication given  It  In  the  Riblcoff  staff  report. 

F.  Olley  studies 

One  can  hardly  expect  a  long-time  and 
loyal  employee  like  the  late  Maurice  Olley  to 
publicly     and     directly     criticize     General 


Motors,  so  It  Is  therefore  noteworthy  when 
his  personal  views  in  technical  papers  con- 
flict at  all  with  the  firm's  official  position. 
The  staff  report,  however,  for  some  reason 
strains  to  construe  his  overall  view  as  favor- 
able to  the  Corvair  and  refuses  to  recognize 
OUey's  specific  skepticism  about  the  Corvair 
type  rear  suspension  in  his  more  technical 
writings. 

In  his  May  18,  1956  patent  application 
(granted  November  3,  1959),  Olley  was  not 
discussing  an  existing  QM  car  or  a  pending 
vehicle  proposal,  and  was  not  concerned  with 
the  possible  GM  production  of  a  rear  engine 
car  with  swing  axles — for  the  Corvair  did 
not  yet  exist,  neither  In  fact  nor  on  paper. 
Free  of  Institutional  pressure  to  bend 
thought  to  corporate  needs,  Olley  could  ar- 
ticulate his  own  views  on  rear  engine  cars 
with  high  roll  center  swing  axles. 

His  1956  patent  application  particularly 
criticized  ordinary  swing  axle  equipped  ve- 
hicles because  of  the  oversteer,  the  tendency 
toward  rollover,  and  the  lift  of  the  vehicle's 
rear  u.ider  severe  lateral  forces.  Olley  said 
that  such  a  design  presented  "potentially 
dangerous  vehicle  handling  characteristics." 
He  proposed  In  the  patent  a  low  roll  center 
swing  axle,  similar  to  the  early  Corvair  deslg^n 
except  for  the  crucial  difference  that  the  roll 
center  was  considerably  lower;  this  would 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  roll  stiffness 
of  the  rear  suspension.  (The  effect  would 
have  been  similar  to  the  effect  of  the  1964 
Corvair  suspension.) 

Lowering  the  roll  center  of  the  rear  suspen- 
sion Is  one  way  of  reducing  Its  roll  couple 
(which  can  then  be  made  up  by  using  an 
anti-roll  bar  on  the  front  suspension) .  The 
use  of  a  front  suspension  anti-roll  bar  alone 
is  not  sufficient  to  ameliorate  the  defects  In 
the  Corvair  rear  suspension;  the  rear  roll 
couple  must  be  simultaneously  reduced.  The 
1964  Corvair  rear  suspension  design  also  re- 
duces the  rear  roll  couple. 

But  the  primary  problem  with  the  swmg 
axle  suspension  Is  noted  In  OUey's  1956 
patent  application;  "the  effect  (oversteer 
and  rollover  susceptibility]  non -linear  and 
Increases  suddenly  in  a  severe  turn."  The 
non-linear  character  of  the  swing  axle  makes 
any  discussion  of  the  emergency  handling  In 
terms  of  steady-state  behavior  specious. 
Thus,  the  discussions  of  the  under-  to  over- 
steer transition  being  at  .4  times  the  accel- 
eration of  gravity  (g) ,  or  the  limit  of  control 
being  at  .6  g,  are  simply  not  germane  to  the 
question  of  safety  In  the  Corvair  In  emer- 
gency maneuvers  which  generally  Involve 
highly  transient  behavior.  For  Instance,  the 
NHTSA's  evaluation  panel  noted,  "In  the 
General  Motors  films  It  was  observed  that  the 
lateral  acceleration  might  go  from  0.3  g  to 
0.6  g  In  a  quarter  to  a  half  second  depend- 
ing on  the  attitude  and  speed  of  the  ve- 
hicle." 

The  disadvantages  of  the  Olley  suspension 
design  were  demonstrably  not  related  to  the 
handling  qualities  which  such  a  suspension 
would  give.  OUey's  criticisms  of  this  suspen- 
sion were  minor.  He  said  of  It  tn  his  1957 
memorandum  that  it  "has  the  fault  of  caus- 
ing small  misalignments  of  the  axle  shafts 
In  the  wheel  bearings  and  therefore  requiring 
a  self-aligning  bearing  [which  was  also 
needed  on  the  actual  production  Corvair] 
at  the  wheel.  Also  produces  considerable 
slide  in  the  U  Joints  (increased  cost  &  shorter 
swing  arm  radius).  Also  some  brake  drum 
misalignment,  and  a  disc  brake  Is  almost  im- 
possible (this  was  also  a  characteristic  of 
the  production  Corvair,  and  disc  brakes  were 
never  used  on  any  production  Corvair  of  any 
year,  front  or  rear] ." 

OUey's  1957  and  1959  memoranda,  cited  by 
Wager  and  Kosklnen  as  Indicating  OUey's 
support  for  the  Corvair,  were  written  In  re- 
sponse to  higher  echelon  requests.  But  they 
did  not,  as  had  his  1956  memorandum,  ad- 
dress the  Issue  of  swing  axle  rear  suspension. 
The  1957  memo  contains  almost  offhand  re- 
marks  about   a  proposed   design.   Everyone 


at  Chevrolet  engineering  knew  that  the  Cor- 
vair was  the  special  project  of  Ed  Cole,  then 
General  Manager  of  the  Chevrolet  Division, 
and  few  were  prepared  to  confront  him 
directly. 

The  1959  Olley  memo,  dated  shortly  before 
the  Corvairs  ballyhooed  Introduction,  reads 
like  a  press  release,  not  an  engineering  paper. 
Nowhere  In  the  1959  memorandum  is  any 
mention  made  of  the  swing  axle  rear  suspen- 
sion. The  only  Issue  discussed  Is  the  Cor- 
valr's weight  distribution.  But  in  a  1961  en- 
gineering paper,  entitled  "Corvair  Steering," 
Olley  analyzes  the  Corvalr's  performance 
based  on  Its  then  two  year  history.  He  con- 
cludes It  by  noting  that  "in  the  present  Cor- 
vair, the  swing  axle,  due  to  lift,  handles 
rather  worse  than  a  solid  axle  but  other 
studies  have  shown  that  this  effect  of  the 
swing  axle  decreases  rapidly  as  the  roll  couple 
carried  by  the  swing  axle  is  decreased."  Thus, 
a  well  respected  GM  engineer,  In  his  two 
engineering  memoranda  on  rear  suspension 
design  as  used  In  the  Corvair.  found  fault 
with  It. 

G.  Distinctions  between  the  various  types  of 
GM  tests 
In  answer  to  depositions  and  orders  con- 
cerning testing  done  by  the  corporation,  GM 
uses  a  shifting  parlance  to  characterize  the 
tests  of  handling  and  stability.  Often,  In  a 
deft  verbal  shell  game,  they  deploy  a  variety 
of  terms  so  as  to  disclose  as  little  as  possible 
In  any  particular  situation. 

GM  would  have  us  believe  that  terms  such 
as  "rollover  test,"  and  "lateral  stabUlty,"  "lat- 
eral acceleration"  and  "roadablUty"  are  well 
defined  and  have  been  since  before  the  time 
of  the  Corvair.  In  fact,  at  GM  there  was 
much  Internal  contradiction  and  controversy 
about  the  meaning  of  such  words  and  they 
were  used  by  GM  witnesses  in  Corvair  liti- 
gation to  confuse  and  mislead  plaintiffs. 
Juries  and  Judges.  Not  even  the  Industry 
dominated  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers 
(SAE)  attempted  to  offer  a  standard  termi- 
nology untU  1965,  and  that  effort  Is  notable 
for  Its  basic  InartlciUateness. 

At  least  by  1963,  It  was  clear  that  Indus- 
try Jargon  on  vehicle  handling  required  re- 
form. General  Motors  organized  a  sympos- 
ium for  the  Industry  to  discuss  the  problem, 
and.  as  a  result,  a  committee  was  set  up  in 
the  SAE  to  develop  the  technology.  The  com- 
mittee was  headed  by  GM's  Joseph  BldweU 
(exhibit  N).  The  lack  of  agreement  even  at 
this  stage  was  evident  from  the  SAE's  first 
glossary,  SAE  J670a,  "Vehicle  Dynamics 
Terminology."  Wager  and  Kosklnen  cite  this 
docimient  as  though  it  contained  clear  de- 
scriptions of  all  the  terms  germane  to  the 
Corvair  stability  and  handling  questions.  Tet 
the  definition  of  stability  given  In  J670a  Is 
a  very  theoretical  one,  similar  to  that  given 
In  college  physics  texts  and  not  very  useful 
In  the  specific  Corvair  context.  Part  of  J670a 
which  comes  closest  to  describing  the  sta- 
bility of  an  automobile  is  Just  a  note  (Note 
8)  which  says  that  stability  is  a  character- 
istic of  "environment"  and  "trim"  and  must 
be  Investigated  for  each  different  set  of  con- 
ditions. Nowhere  does  J670a  have  any  men- 
tion of  the  terms  of  "roadabUlty,"  "lateral 
stability,"  "path  stabUlty,"  "attitude  stabU- 
lty," or  any  of  the  other  terms  GM  glibly  em- 
ployed to  obstruct  discovery.  Virtually  all  of 
the  terminology  defined  in  J670a  refers  to 
steady  state  phenomena  rather  than  trans- 
ient phenomena  which  are  Involved  In  the 
maneuvers  In  the  PG  reports  at  issue  now 
and  which  show  the  clear  Instability  char- 
acteristics of  the  early  Corvair. 

The  distribution  that  should  have  been 
made  Is  between:  (a)  a  test  of  stabUlty  and 
handling  characteristics  and  (b)  a  test  to 
purposely  overturn  the  vehicle  by  artificial 
means  to  determine  its  crashworthlness. 

It  Is  obvious  that  GM  Itself  made  the  (a) 
and  (b)  distinction  internally,  at  least  in 
Its  technical  departments.  PG  17103,  which  is 
called  "Corvair  Dynamic  Stability  Tests  for 
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CnevTolet  Motor  Division."  was  to  "evaluate 
and  determine  dynamic  stability  :haracter- 
Istlcs"  ot  the  Corvalr  using  varloi  is  suspen- 
sion components  "In  an  attempi  to  over- 
turn the  car"  That  a  rollover  wis  the  ex- 
j)ected  final  result  Is  stated  under  'Test  Pro- 
cedure": "A  rollover  or  significant  engineer- 
ing decision  concerning  the  suspen  ilon  term- 
inated each  phase  of  a  test  progra  n."  (p.  3) 
PG  15699  Is  called  "Rollover  Stability  Evalu- 
ation of  Various  Corvalr  Suspei  slon  Sys- 
tems," indicating  the  connection  ol  the  words 
••rollover"  and  "stability"  at  Oeneial  Motors. 

The  SAE  recommended  practice  or  (b),  in 
lt6  "Rollover  Tests  Without  Coll!  slon — SAE 
J857,"  states  that  "Rollover  testi  are  con- 
ducted to  evaluate  vehicle  structu  re  and  oc- 
cupant injury  potential" — or  whit  Is  now 
called  crashworthiness.  The  staff  report,  fol- 
lowing GM's  lead,  considerably  bri>adens  the 
category  of  rollover  test  to  Include  any  test 
In  which  a  rollover  occurs,  theret  y  mere:ing 
category  (a)   Into  category  (b). 

Sometimes,  the  deception  on  rol  lover  tests 
Is  overt,  as  In  the  Collins  case  wh«  re  Mr.  Kal 
Hansen,  who  worked  extensively  o  i  the  Cor- 
valr suspension  at  Chevrolet  Re«  earch  and 
Development  as  well  as  In  produ<  tlon  engi- 
neering, incredibly  denied  that  GliI  had  any 
test  for  determining  a  vehicle's  t<  ndency  to 
roll  over.  He  characterized  a  roUo  'er  test  In 
the  same  terms  as  does  the  Sj.E  recom- 
mended practice.  (In  fact.  GM  eld  have  a 
test  for  "rollover  stability  at  least  i  ts  far  back 
as  1959,  and  so  tested  Corvairs  I  n  at  least 
four  proving  ground  reports,  PG  11106,  PG 
12207,  PG  15699.  and  PG  17103,  before  the 
end  of  the  1963  Corvalr  production.) 

The  staff  report  characterizes  .1106  as  a 
rollover  test,  but  PG  11106  was  net  designed 
to  determine  crashworthiness.  Thi  test  pro- 
cedure for  PG  11106  states  "The  burpose  of 
this  test  was  to  determine  a  condl'  Ion  neces- 
sary to  roll  over  a  Holden  [code  f (  r  Corvalr) 
vehicle  on  a  level  paved  surface"  Rollover 
did  not  even  occur  in  most  of  thd  test  runs 
of  PG  11106.  Since  "the  vehicle  was  pre- 
pared for  the  test  by  Installing  a  roUbar, 
padding  and  seat  belts,"  It  is  obvious  that 
the  prepartions  for  the  test  precluded  evalu- 
ation of  "vehicle  structure  and  ocfcupant  In- 
Jury  potential"  on  an  xuunodlfled  car.  Thus 
PG  11106  is  not  a  rollover  test  as  the  SAE 
defines  the  term,  but  a  rollover  st  ibillty  and 
handling  test  and  since  It  in  vol  red  a  pre- 
production  car  should  have  been  ( upplled  In 
the  Collins  case  as  well  as  othen .  (See  the 
litigation  section  which  follows.) 

Although  Wager  and  KosklnenJ  spell  out 
and  defend  the  Indefensible  GM  distinctions 
between  the  variety  of  possible  tests.  GM 
prefers  obfuscatlon  as  a  tactic  to  impede 
iinderstandlng.  For  example.  In  the  1966 
hearings  before  the  Michigan  Stite  Senate, 
Mr.  Prank  Wlnchell,  at  the  time  director  of 
Chevrolet  Research  and  Developipent  engi- 
neering, explained  the  concept  of  stability  as 
follows: 

Control  engineers  generally  speik  of  Sta- 
bility in  two  wbljs: 

Attitude  Stability  arid  Path  Stal  tility  (em- 
phasis in  original) . 

This  statement  is  at  best  highly  i  aisleading. 
asmunlng  a  "control  engineer"  is  sdme  special 
engineer  who  uses  the  term  stability  in  this 
way.  If  the  term  "control  englx  eer"  Is  to 
mean  an  automotive  engineer  wio  Is  con- 
cerned with  the  general  handling  and  sta- 
bility characteristics  (as  well  as  (ontrol)  of 
s  vehicle  as  is  Implied  by  Wlnchel^,  his  state- 
mem  Is  simply  not  true. 

We  were  at  a  considerable  dlsadk^antage  In 
determining  which  tests  QM  should  have 
provided  In  litigation.  The  staff  s;udy  notes 
that  PO  Report  2673-16  establlsh(  s  the  pro- 
cedure for  a  "steady  state  latertl  stability 
test."  Yet  this  document  was  una?aUable  to 
us  because  QM  conditioned  Its  irubmisslon 
with  an  agreement  of  secrecy  by  Subcom- 
mittee staff.  The  NHTSA  also  spe(  iflcally  re- 
fused a  Freedom  of  Information  request  for 
the  document  as  well  as  a  numbe  r  of  others 
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(see  exhibit  0) .  Wager  and  Kosklnen  said 
that  all  of  the  GM  submissions  would  be  ac- 
corded confidential  status  at  GM's  request, 
except  that  on  specific  request  we  were  al- 
lowed to  see  but  not  copy  a  limited  number 
of  already  public  court  documents. 

m.    CORVAni    LmCATION 

A  major  issue  raised  by  your  letter  to 
Senator  Ribicoff  was  GM's  practices  In  with- 
holding key  documents,  particularly  proving 
ground  reports  from  plaintiffs  during  Corvalr 
product  liability  litigation.  Without  knowing 
the  proving  ground  (PG)  report  numbers 
nor  even  whether  these  tests  existed,  plain- 
tiff's attorneys  were  never  able  to  elicit  the 
ones  which  revealed  the  Corvalr's  Instability 
characteristics  and  rollover  tendencies  In 
their  probings  of  GM  technical  witnesses  and 
legal  counsel — who  would  disingenuously 
say  that  they  would  turn  over  all  relevant 
tests  If  opposing  counsel  would  only  identify 
exactly  what  they  allege  Is  missing  (I.e..  by 
number) .  Since  GM  cites  Its  litigation  record 
to  the  public  and  the  Ribicoff  Subcommittee 
as  definitive  of  the  safety  of  the  Corvalr.  It 
Is  essential  to  explore  how  GM's  acts  and 
omissions  shaped  that  litigation  outcome. 

This  the  Ribicoff  staff  report  does  not  do. 
Like  GM.  It  addresses  Itself  only  to  the 
narrowest  letter  of  the  law  on  the  con- 
tested Issues,  and  incorrectly  resolves  the 
matter  of  legality.  Thus,  In  assessing  GM's 
behavior.  It  asks  whether  "GM  was  legally 
obligated  to  produce  certain  documents  In 
the  court  cases  and  failed  to  do  so,"  and 
whether  "GM  had  perpetrated  a  fraud  or 
deceit  upon  the  courts."  Yet  to  all  but  the 
most  rigid  profit-maximization  theorists, 
"corporate  responsibility" — which  the  staff 
report  alms  to  evaluate  also — sxirely  Includes 
moral  responsibilities  as  well  as  legal  obliga- 
tions. 

The  staff  report  was  apparently  unin- 
terested In  asking  whether  GM  had  a  moral 
responaiblllty  to  produce  certain  documents, 
because  of,  inter  alia,  (a)  the  deception 
which  otherwise  results,  fb)  its  superior 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  these  docu- 
ments, (c)  the  catastrophic  human  cost 
caused  by  defective  cars,  and  (d)  its  superior 
ability  to  prevent  such  harm  by  manufac- 
turing safe  cars  and  correcting  defects. 

Nor  does  the  staff  report,  becaxise  of  Its 
unwise  adoption  of  the  NHTSA  study,  ade- 
quately probe  the  meaning  and  effect  of 
GM's  suppression  of  Its  Internal  proving 
ground  reports  showing  the  Corvalr's  undue 
susceptibility  to  Instability  and  rollover  In 
the  kind  of  emergency  driving  conditions 
normal  drivers  confront.  Finally,  Wager  and 
Kosklnen  barely  mention  the  fact  that  Cor- 
valr plaintiff  attorneys  were  unconscionably 
harassed,  delayed  and  misled  by  QM.  Tech- 
niques of  obstruction  range  from  Intention- 
ally supplying  thousands  of  Irrelevant  docu- 
ments and  films,  to  exhausting  plaintiffs'  at- 
torneys with  frivolous  motions  and  objec- 
tions, to  playing  word  games  with  confusing 
technical  terms,  to  arguing  for  a  limited 
court  order  which  skillfully  excludes  key 
Items  QM  knows  to  exist,  to  hiring  private  in- 
vestigators to  probe  expert  witnesses.  While 
discussion  of  these  techniques  follows,  of 
particular  Interest  here  Is  a  previously  un- 
disclosed GM  memorandum  of  January  5, 
1965  entitled  "Hypothetical  Cross-Examlna- 
tlon  of  a  Member  of  the  Corvalr  Product 
Analysis  Group" — which  Is  reproduced  as  our 
exhibit  P.  It  carefully  Instructs  GM  wit- 
nesses how  to  give  obscure,  non-responsive 
If  not  false  answers  during  cross-examina- 
tion. It  makes  a  mockery  of  GM's  pretense  of 
openness  and  fair-dealing  In  Its  court  cases. 
It  Is  a  blueprint  for  stereotyped  replies  de- 
veloped by  GM's  General  Counsel,  Alojralus 
Powers,  to  preclude  any  diversity  of  response 
which  may  be  dlcated  by  candor  and  honesty. 

That  GM.  In  our  view,  had  a  moral  respon- 
sibility does  not  of  co\irse  absolve  it  of  the 
legal  obligation  in  the  early  model  Corvalr 
litigation  to  produce  the  proving  ground  re- 


ports. To  the  contrary,  after  a  thorough  re- 
view of  all  the  facts  known  to  us  and  a  care- 
ful analysis  of  GM's  defense  as  presented  by 
Wager  and  Kosklnen,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
GM  was  legally  responsible  for  production  of 
at  least  PO  11106  (Skid  Pad  Roll  Test  on 
Corvalr  Prototype)  and  12207  (Skid  Pad  Roll- 
over Test  of  Corvalr  with  Heavy  Duty  Sus- 
pension) In  Collins  V.  General  Motors  (1960 
Corvalr)  and.  In  addition,  at  least  the  com- 
plete films  and  other  documents  associated 
with  PO  15699  (Rollover  Stability  Evaluation 
of  Various  Corvalr  Suspension  System)  and 
17103  (Corvalr  Dynamic  Stability  Tests)  In 
Anderson  v.  General  Motors  (1962  Corvalr). 
Since  we  lack  access  to  other  proving  ground 
reports — General  Motors  successfully  re- 
quested confidentiality  for  them  from  the 
NHTSA  and  the  Ribicoff  staff — we  can  only 
speculate  how  many  other  Incriminating 
tests  were  similarly  oppressed. 
A.  Frank  Winchell 

Perhaps  the  most  appropriate  starting 
point  to  discuss  Corvalr  litigation  is  Prank 
Wlnchell,  described  by  Wager  and  Kosklnen 
as  the  "chief  technical  advisor  to  the  prod- 
uct liability  lawyers"  and  now  GM's  Vice 
President  for  Engineering.  For  as  Is  obvious 
In  both  the  Corvalr  litigation  and  the  Ribi- 
coff staff  report.  Wlnchell  Is  a  key  figure. 
The  root  Issue  Is  Winchell's  denial  that  cer- 
tain written  records  existed  for  Corvalr  test- 
ing. As  the  chief  technical  adviser  on  the 
Corvalr  litigation.  It  should  be  apparent  that 
Wlnchell  was  either  seriously  ill-informed 
about  GM's  formal  Corvalr  testing  or  Inten- 
tionally forgetful  In  depositions  and  court 
testimony. 

The  Ribicoff  staff  report,  for  some  reason, 
contorts  the  facts  every  favorable  way  for 
Wlnchell:  "It  should  be  noted  that  Win- 
chell's testimony  did  not  deny  the  existence 
of  PO  15699  and  17103.  Those  reports  were 
the  result  of  work  done  for  the  Chevrolet 
product  engineering  section  by  the  OM  prov- 
ing ground.  This  was  completely  separate 
from  the  work  performed  by  Wlnchell  and 
his  group."  Thus  do  they  deploy  what  can 
be  called  the  "bifurcation  technique,"  where- 
by responsibility  Is  so  divided  In  a  bureau- 
cracy that  no  one  Is  seemingly  responsible. 

This  benign  view  of  Winchell's  conven- 
iently limited  knowledge  Is  ludicrous  for  a 
man  who: 

Was  the  "chief  technical  advisor  to  the 
product  liability  lawyers"  during  most  of  the 
Corvalr  Instability  litigation; 

Was  the  chief  OM  witness  in  Corvalr  liti- 
gation around  the  country; 

Had  unlimited  access  to  the  test  work  or- 
der Indexes  and  the  OM  archives;  (see  ex- 
hibit 16)  • 

Was  a  close  advisor  to  Edward  Cole,  now 
the  President  of  OM  and  who  Is  often  re- 
ferred to  as  the  father  of  the  Corvalr; 

Tested  a  Corvalr  for  handling  and  stability 
In  Colorado  In  1958; 

Was  promoted  to  be  Director  of  Research 
and  Development  of  Chevrolet  Engineering 
beginning  In  1960; 

Remained  In  that  position  during  the  Cor- 
valr controversy  and  when  work  was  Ini- 
tiated and  completed  for  the  1964  and  1966 
model  corrections  In  the  suspension  systems; 

Admitted  in  Collins  his  role  in  the  design 
of  the  1964  modifications  to  the  Corvalr 
suspension  systems; 

Answered  aflarmatlvely.  In  that  case,  the 
question,  "did  you  actually  participate  In 
this  work  [the  development  of  the  1964  and 


•Memoranda  from  Wlnchell  to  Aloyslus 
Power,  Oeneral  Motors  Oeneral  Counsel, 
dated  December  16,  1964.  agreeing  to  supply 
a  number  of  providing  ground  test  report'' 
(by  number)  for  Mr.  Adklns  of  the  legal 
staff  for  a  conference  on  litigation,  and  from 
Passom  to  Power  dated  December  18,  1964 
transmitting  the  reports  retrieved  from  the 
OM  archives. 
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1965     Corvalr     suspensions)     In     each     in- 
stance?"; and 

And  "[f)orcefuUy  advocated  suspension 
changes  to  Improve"  the  "ultimate  perform- 
ance of  the  Corvalr"  (Ribicoff  staff  report). 

OM  tries  to  drape  the  "ignorance  Is  bliss" 
Insulation  around  Its  top  executives;  to  per- 
mit association  of  Its  master  sergeant-ln- 
charge  with  such  unawareness  is  the  ulti- 
mate Wager-Kosklnen  absurdity.  Thus,  It  Is 
simply  not  possible  to  argue  that  Wlnchell 
did  not  know  or  had  no  reason  to  know 
about  adverse  proving  ground  tests,  involv- 
ing scores  of  OM  employees,  and  reduced  to 
bulky  reports  which  demonstrated  the  Cor- 
valr's instability  and  propensity  to  roll  over. 
Yet  this  is  precisely  what  the  staff  report 
does  strain  to  argue. 

Had  they  asked  the  proper  questions  In- 
stead of  accepting  the  well-worn  Wlnchell  bi- 
furcation technique,  their  Judgment  might 
have  rested  on  fact  rather  than  fiction. 

Another  compelling  refutation  of  Winch- 
ell's "It  was  In  the  other  Division"  routine 
Is  the  testimony  by  his  boss,  Ellis  J.  Premo, 
Chief  of  all  Chevrolet  engineering,  who  told 
the  Court  In  Anderson  (tr.  4155)  that  he  had 
turned  over  to  the  OM  legal  staff  "every 
report  on  the  Corvalr."  As  GM's  "chief  tech- 
nical advisor  to  the  product  liability  lawyers," 
Wlnchell  could  not  have  been  uninformed 
about  the  test  reports  Premo  gave  the  law- 
yers. At  least  the  excuse  that  he  (Wlnchell) 
was  In  Chevrolet  Research  and  Development 
and  the  reports  were  done  by  Chevrolet  Pro- 
duction Engineering  Is  completely  discred- 
ited, for  the  OM  legal  staff  bridges  the  two. 
Wlnchell  and  the  legal  staff  spent  many  hun- 
dreds of  hours  together  for  the  litigation  de- 
fense alone.  Their  conclusion  Is  a  depressing 
commentary  on  the  staff  Investigators'  gulli- 
bility or  predisposition,  as  later  discussions 
of  Winchell's  role  In  the  court  cases  will 
reveal. 

B.  Scope  of  court  orders 

The  staff  report,  while  Ignoring  PO  reports 
11106  and  12207,  defends  QM's  non-submis- 
sion of  PG  reports  15699  and  17103  (which 
tested  1962  and  1963  cars)  by  arguing  that  the 
court  order  In  Collins  applied  only  to  1960 
and  earlier  models.  Yet  at  no  time  In  your 
October  23,  1970  letter  did  you  state  that  PO 
15699  and  17103  should  have  been  produced  In 
the  Collins  litigation.  (At  the  same  time, 
based  on  QM's  own  statement  In  the  Collins 
trial  that  1960-1963  Corvalr  models  were  vir- 
tually Identical  It  can  be  reasonably  argued 
that  QM  should  have  produced  tests  Involv- 
ing 1962  and  1963  models  In  a  court  case  in- 
volving a  (admittedly  Identical)  1960  model.) 

The  court  order  In  Anderson  required  pro- 
duction of  v^rltten  reports,  memoranda,  stud- 
ies and  test  data  including  numerous  moving 
picture  films  In  existence  prior  to  April  19, 
1963  which  relate  to  testing  of  1960,  1961. 
and  1962  Corvairs.  While  again  Ignoring  such 
PG  reports  as  11106  and  12207.  the  staff  re- 
port disposes  of  PO  15699  (Issued  on  June  14, 
1963)  and  PO  17103  (Issued  November  4. 
1963).  by  arguing  there  was  no  requirement 
for  QM  to  furnish  this  Information.  But  this 
confuses  the  date  the  proving  ground  tests 
were  Issued  with  the  date  they  were  actually 
completed.  In  fact,  since  PO  15699  was  run 
In  1962  and  PO  17103  was  run  first  In  No- 
vember 1962  and  subsequently  between 
March  18.  1963  and  April  11,  1963.  at  least 
the  films  of  these  tests  should  have  been 
produced  in  Anderson.  Since  GM  produces 
films  In  court  cases  without  copies  of  the 
test  reports.  It  cannot  argue  here  that  it  did 
not  believe  the  films  should  be  produced 
vrithout  the  reports. 

Also,  the  staff  report  does  not  mention 
GM's  responsibility  In  Anderson  to  produce 
test  work  orders  (I.e.,  the  test  Instructions 
from  the  production  engineer  to  the  proving 
ground  engineer)  or  the  technical  test  re- 
ports which  resulted  In  PO  reports  15699  and 
17103.  The  test  work  order  for  PO  15699  Is 


dated  April  11,  1962  and  for  PO  17103  Is  No- 
vember 12,  1962.  well  before  the  Anderson 
court  order  cut-off  date  of  April  19.  1963. 
(The  Ribicoff  staff  report  Itself.  In  the  sec- 
tion on  Carl  Thelln.  claims  that  GM  pro- 
duced these  items  in  the  Franklin  case — al- 
though the  plaintiff's  attorney  In  that  case, 
Louis  Davidson,  denies  ever  receiving  these 
documents;  he  was  never  Interviewed  by  the 
Ribicoff  staff.) 

Further,  even  the  Judge  in  Anderson  makes 
It  clear  that  any  absolute  cut-off  time  for 
production  of  PG  reports  may  be  a  bit 
arbitrary.  In  response  to  a  question  raised  by 
GM  counsel  Nunez  about  the  appropriate- 
ness in  the  case  of  referring  to  the  1964  Cor- 
valr. the  Judge  answered   (tr.   1188)  : 

"I  am  not  so  sure.  It  Is  dependent  upon 
what  develops  from  the  answers  and  that 
makes  it  a  little  difficult  to  rule  upon  the 
question  but  If  it  should  turn  out  or  develop 
that  say  In  the  1964  or  1965  model  certain 
substantial  changes  were  made  which  made 
the  car  much  more  drlveable.  much  more  safe 
to  drive  and  much  more  stable  and  it  turned 
out  those  changes  that  were  made  they  had 
known  about  In  1959  and  1960  as  being  avail- 
able, I  think  the  fact  is  that  that  latter  part, 
then,  wovild  be  admissible  because  If  they  did 
put  them  on  In  1964  why  couldn't  they  have 
put  them  on  in  1959;  if  those  changes  they 
made  could  have  been  shown  to  be  available 
In  earlier  years. 

PQ  15699  (Rollover  Stability  Evaluation  of 
Various  Corvalr  Suspension  Systems)  and 
PG  17103  (Corvalr  Dynamic  Stability  Tests) 
are  examples  of  the  kinds  of  tests  to  which 
the  Judge  was  referring.  They  were  run  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  various  1962  and  1963 
Corvairs  with  various  Insignificant  modifica- 
tion designed  to  Improve  their  stability  and 
handling  characteristics,  and  specifically  to 
Improve  their  resistance  to  rollover. 
C.  Collins  case 

Your  letter  of  October  23.  1970  sharply 
criticized  those  QM  witnesses  who  were 
asked  questions  to  which  unbiased  answers 
would  have  produced  the  key  proving  ground 
reports  suppressed  for  so  long  by  GM,  such  as 
PG  11106  (Skid  Pad  Roll  Test  on  Corvalr 
Prototype),  12207  (Skid  Pad  Rollover  Test  of 
Corvalr  with  Heavy  Duty  Suspension),  and 
11286  (Rollover  and  Crash  Test  of  1959 
Chevrolet  and  Corvalr) .  All  these  reports  per- 
tain to  the  1960  Corvalr  at  Issue  In  Collins  v. 
General  Motors,  tried  In  San  Jose,  California 
in  1965. 

The  Ribicoff  staff  report  extracts  from  your 
letter  six  examples  of  such  OM  misrepre- 
sentations and  Item  by  item  purports  to 
refute  the  examples  presented.  Our  com- 
mentcu7  on  each  example  follows: 

Your  letter  quoted  the  trial  transcript 
where  plaintiff's  counsel  David  Harney 
(again,  unaware  of  the  various  and  crucial 
proving  ground  reports)  questioned  Wlnchell 
about  his  presence  at  Corvalr  stability  and 
handling  tests  in  1953.  Wlnchell  responded 
that  he  was  present  and  apparently  a  pas- 
senger In  the  test  car  at  some  point  during 
such  tests  at  GM's  proving  ground  at  Manltou 
Springs,  Colorado,  but  that  no  written  re- 
ports were  made  of  those  tests.  Your  letter 
then  suggested  the  committee  consider 
whether  the  suppressed  proving  ground  re- 
ports of  the  pre-production  Corvalr.  which 
Wlnchell  failed  to  mention,  such  as  PG  11106 
(Skid  Pad  Roll  Test  on  Corvalr  Prototype) 
and  PG  11245  (Tire  Blowout  Comparison  at 
60  mph) .  "could  even  possibly  have  been  un- 
known to  Mr.  Winchell."  By  omission 
throughout  the  trial  transcript,  and  this 
instance  is  but  one  example,  Wlnchell  implies 
no  knowledge  of  such  reports. 

The  staff  report  replies  that  the  passage 
in  question  did  not  call  for  a  resjjonse  con- 
cerning these  proving  ground  reports,  ap- 
parently because  they  were  not  conducted  at 
Manltou  Springs.  Never  answered  Is  the  obvi- 
ous and  key  question  of  whether  Wlnchell  in 


fact  knew  of  the  existence  of  the  critical 
proving  ground  reports. 

Another  example  of  GM  obfuscatlon  is 
quoted  in  your  letter  from  the  Collins  trial 
transcript  (tr.  3213-15).  Plaintiffs  attorney 
Harney  is  there  trying  to  establish  from  Win- 
chell whether  any  of  the  GM  tests  presented 
during  the  trial  were  other  than  tests  pre- 
pared specifically  for  the  litigation  defense. 

Q.  (by  Harney) .  I  am  talking  about  all  the 
tests  you  have  talked  about  in  this  trial 
In  front  of  these,  twelve  ladles  and  gentle- 
men plus  the  alternates. 

A.  Some  of  the  tests  that  were  run  were 
certainly  related  to  the  1964  and  1965  Corvalr. 
The  1960  Corvalr,  no. 

Winchell  answers  that  the  test  evidence 
produced  by  OM  in  Collins  concerning  the 
1960  Corvalr  was  not  limited  to  tests  pro- 
duced only  for  the  litigation,  but  that  it  also 
Included  engineering  tests  done  either  dur- 
ing the  development  of  the  1960  Cor\'alr  or 
during  some  later  product  evaluation.  As 
your  letter  pointed  out,  Winchell  thus  ad- 
mitted that  GM  recognized  Its  obligation  to 
produce  pre-production  Corvalr  tests  In  the 
Collins  case.  But  not  having  done  so — for 
example,  PG  11106  (Skid  Pad  Roll  Test  on 
Corvalr  Prototype).  11285  (Rollover  and 
Crash  Test  of  1959  Chevrolet  and  Corvalr) 
and  12207  (Skid  Pad  Rollover  Test  of  Corvalr 
with  Heavy  Duty  Suspension)  were  not  sub- 
mitted— GM  by  omission  was  effectively 
denying  that  they  existed. 

The  Wager-Kosklnen  report  seeks  to  rebut 
your  contention  by  referring  to  the  words 
"lateral  acceleration."  the  terms  used  In  your 
letter  to  describe  the  missing  proving  ground 
reports  (which  you  also  cited  by  number). 
Their  point,  presumably.  Is  that  the  unpro- 
duced  PG  reports  were  not  "lateral  accelera- 
tion" tests.  Thus,  they  conclude  that  the 
quoted  testimony  fails  to  support  your  point 
and  "Is  rebutted  by  other  evidence."  (Tills 
"other  evidence"  is  nowhere  provided.)  The 
term  "lateral  acceleration"  Is  not  an  Inap- 
propriate descriptive  phrase  to  apply  to  the 
missing  reports.  In  particular,  PO  11106  con- 
tains both  steady  speed  runs  in  a  circle  (what 
Wlnchell  refers  to  as  a  "roadability  test"  and 
what  GM  also  appears  to  call  a  "lateral  ac- 
celeration or  stability  test")  and  J-turn  tests 
to  "determine  a  condition  necessary  to  roll 
over  a  Holden  [  Corvalr  prototype )  vehicle  on 
a  level  paved  surface." 

The  staff  report  then  continues  to  Ignore 
the  question  of  the  missing  proving  ground 
reports  and  focuses  Instead  on  the  narrowest 
construction  of  your  point  by  asserting:  "At 
no  time  did  Wlnchell  deny  the  existence  of 
lateral  acceleration  tests.  In  fact,  at  page 
3766  ...  he  said  he  had  run  such  a  test  on 
a  1960  Corvalr  and  at  page  3848-49.  he  ac- 
knowledged the  existence  of  written  reports 
on  such  tests." 

At  page  3766  Wlnchell  is  asked  when  he 
first  ran  a  Corvalr  lateral  acceleration  test. 
He  told  the  court  It  was  run  In  1960:  but  In 
response  to  the  question  whether  It  was 
recorded,  he  responded.  "I  don't  think  so." 
At  pages  3848-49  we  discover  Wlnchell  de- 
liberately Interpreting  "lateral  acceleration" 
and  "directional  stability"  to  describe  only 
"roadability"  tests.  In  the  readability  test, 
as  occasionally  defined  by  varloxis  QM  wit- 
nesses In  the  Corvalr  litigation,  the  car  Is 
driven  at  gradually  increasing  speeds  around 
and  around  a  circle  with  no  change  or  ma- 
neuvers in  the  steering  In  order  to  test  Its 
reaction  to  lateral  acceleration.  This  test 
does  not  measure  the  performance  of  the 
vehicle  in  typical  highway  situations  as  do 
the  lateral  stability  and  rollover  stability 
tests.  The  intentional  misleading  of  plain- 
tiff's attorney  by  discussing  only  roadability 
tests  In  response  to  questions  about  lateral 
acceleration  or  directional  stability  Is  ap- 
parent: 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  movies  or  reports  con- 
cerning dynamic  tests  done  at  more  than 
one  mile  an  hour  on  a  Corvalr  to  ascertain 
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A.  Any  movies  or  reports? 

Q.  Yes.  sir. 

A.  There  are  reports,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  they  called? 

A.  Readability  tests. 

Q.  Are  they  Instrumental  tests? 

A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  they  done? 

A.  That  l3  the  standard  procedure-  - 

Q.  No.  I  am  not  asking  about  standard 
procedures. 

A.  I  can't  say  when  they  were  don4. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  them? 

A.  Yes,  I  have  seen  a  number  ot  road- 
ablUty  tests. 

Q.  With  Instrumentation, 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wherein  lateral  forces  were  bel}ig  ma- 
neuvered? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  recorded? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom? 

A.  By  proving  ground  personnel,  t  don't 
know  whom  precisely. 

Also  at  issue  is  Wlnchell's 
page  3855  ol  the  trial  transcript  that 
never  seen  the  Corvalr  rolled  over 
[GM]  skid  pad."  Your  letter  of 
1970  stated:  ".  .  .  Mr.  Wlnchell's 
Ignorance  about  the  rollovers  on  film 
17103  and  PG  15699  are  totally 
In  light  of  his  position  at  GM  at  that 

As  we  read  the  staff  report,  there 
points  at  l&sue  In  this  statement, 
volving  GM's  (previously  noted) 
of  technical  terminology  to  evade 
gations.  The  first  is  whether  "seen" 
"seen  personally"  or  "seen  personally 
movies."  Your  letter  clearly  presumi  s 
GM   middle  executives  do  not  spend 
days  at  the  proving  grounds;   films 
tests,  of  course,  were  the  Issue.  But 
report  narrowly  Interprets  the  word 
to  mean  "presence." 

The  second  Issue  and  second 
between  the  provmg  grounds  and 
pad.  The  report  states  to  Wlnchell's 
"The  record  and  our  investigation 
Mr.    Wlnchell's   answer.   He   had 
testified  that  he  personally  rolled  a 
at  the  proving  groimds,  but  not  on 
pad  .  .  ."  This  statement  implies  thajt 
chell's  testimony  cited  by  the  staff 
(pages  3360-1)    dlstinguUhed  for  th« 
between  proving  grounds  and  skid 
actually,  Winchell  merely  stated  that 
pertence  in  the  Corvalr  rollover  had 
at  the  proving  grounds.  To  our 
distinction  after  the  fact  between  a 
ence  in  the  course  of  a  trial  to  the 
grounds  and  the  skid  pad   (located 
proving  grounds)  Is  a  clumsy  attempt 
the  truth.  But  not  to  Wager  and 
"There  would  be  no  reaso.i  for  him 
his  presence  at  such  a  test.  So  far  as 
been  able  to  determine,  this  Is  a  true 
ment,"  claims  the  staff  report. 

Unexpectedly,  we  have  recently 
evidence  that  contradicts  Wlnchell's 
at  the  1965  trial  that  "I  have  never 
Cor\air  rolled  over  on  the  skid  pad." 
mer  GM  employee  who  was  part  of 
nlclan  team  for  PG  15699  (Rollover 
Evaluation  of  Various  Corvalr 
Systems) .  Mr.  Brian  Heurteblse,  gave 
sitlon  on  December  14,  1972,  in  the 
Liebelt  v.  General  Motors.  It  statefc 
Winchell  did  observe  a  Corvalr 
after  it  had  rolled  over  on  the  skid 
Ing  the  tests  for  PG  16699 — If  he  did 
fact,  see  the  rollover  itself.  These 
conducted  In  May  and  June  1965.  HeiAteblse 
said  that  immediately  after  a  rollo'  er,  he 
and  his  associate  Mr.  M.  D.  Sheehan  would 
go  over  to  a  Corvalr — he  to  look  afler  the 
condition  of  the  driver  and  Sheehan  tc  direct 
the  photography.  According  to  Heurte  )lse,  "I 
looked  around  and  Mr.  Sheehan  had  hi  s  hand 
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on  the  top  of  the  car  and  was  bent  down 
and  Mr.  Parley*  was  driving  the  car  and  Mr. 
Winchell  was  looking  past  Mr.  Farley  (toward 
the  overturned  Corvalr)  to  see  what  Mr. 
Sheehan  was  saying."  In  the  cross  examina- 
tion later  In  the  deposition,  Heuteblse  was 
asked,  "And  when  you  looked  In  that  direc- 
tion, was  Mr.  Winchell  looking  toward  you?" 
He  answered,  "Yes."  Heurteblse  provided  a 
sketch  of  the  position  of  the  various  cars 
and  people  and  reiterated  his  identification 
of  Winchell. 

You  criticize  Winchell  for  stating  In  the 
ColliTU  trial  (the  earliest  Corvalr  trial  after 
the  Pierini  settlement)  that  the  only  GM 
movie  of  a  Corvalr  lateral  stability  or  direc- 
tional stability  test  he  has  seen  was  the  one 
shown  at  trial  In  which  the  Corvalr  rolled 
over  at  IVi  miles  per  hour.  Plaintiff's  at- 
torney Harney  was  apparently  attempting 
here  to  elicit  from  Winchell  a  statement 
specifying  the  scope  of  the  evidence  GM  was 
going  to  produce  at  the  San  Jose  trial.  Just 
after  the  trial  had  hegun,  GM  had  handed 
Harney  a  roll  of  \inldentlfled  films  showing 
a  Corvalr  test  he  had  never  seen  before; 
Harney,  therefore,  was  seeking  to  avoid  the 
repetition  of  surprises. 

It  is  evident  from  the  transcript  that 
Harney's  question  to  Winchell  refers  specif- 
ically to  materials  physically  located  In  San 
Jose  for  the  trial,  and  not  to  every  test  GM 
has  ever  conducted.  However,  since  GM  knew 
It  might  well  have  to  produce  the  key  PG 
reports  mentioned  so  often  In  your  letters, 
it  Is  a  fair  presumption  that  these  reports 
might  have  been  physically  located  In  San 
Jose.  If  they  were,  then  Winchell  as  one  of 
GM's  chief  witnesses  must  have  purposefully 
been  kept  In  the  dark  for  bis  answer  to 
Harney  to  have  been  an  honest  one.  If  the 
key  unproduced  proving  ground  reports  and 
films  were  not  in  San  Jose,  then  General 
Motors  in  premeditated  fashion  had  no  in- 
tention of  submitting  them  on  the  case.  (It 
is  Important  to  recall  here  that  on  the  de- 
fective design  Issue  there  was  no  pretrial 
discovery.)  The  staff  report  Ignores  whatever 
obligations  GM  had  to  produce  these  reports. 
It  looks  only  to  the  face  of  the  question  and 
defends  Winchell  saying  that  Harney's  ques- 
tion concerned  only  the  films  Winchell  had 
seen  since  his  arrival  In  San  Jose,  and  that 
Winchell  did  not  deny  the  existence  of  roll- 
over test  film  because  he  was  not  actually 
questioned  about  It. 

To  further  distort  reality,  the  Riblcoff  staff 
report  says  that  GM  furnished  motion  pic- 
tures of  PG  11106  (Skid  Pad  Roll  Test  on 
Corvalr  Prototype)  at  the  trial  voluntarily. 
Actually,  there  Is  no  documentation  support- 
ing GM's  claim  that  the  film  produced  was  in 
fact  PO  11106,  and  there  Is  no  explanation 
why  the  proving  ground  report  for  11106  was 
not  also  furnished.  As  to  the  volunttirlness  of 
its  submission,  the  staff  report  apparently  ac- 
cepts thi.s  characteristics  by  GM  of  its  ac- 
tions without  questioning  whether  it  was  re- 
quired by  the  court  order — a  subject  the  staff 
report  avoids  throughout. 

On  receipt  In  the  courtroom  of  a  film  in  an 
unmarked  canister,  which  Is  now  alleged  by 
GM  to  be  PG  11106,  Mr.  David  Harney,  the 
plaintiff's  attorney,  stated:  "I  hate  to  be 
snide,  but  what  General  Motors  has  banded 
us  will  take  only  a  couple  of  minutes."  (tr. 
1628)  The  next  day  Harney  submitted  the 
film  as  exhibit  48,  since  It  lacked  any  Identi- 
fying markings. 

The  first  substantive  question  asked  by 
Harney  after  the  film  was  run  In  the  court- 
room was:  "Are  you  familiar  with  the  type 
of  blow-out  test  [tire]  which  is  being  con- 
ducted here?"  Since  11106  does  not  contain 
any  tests  of  vehicles  with  blow-outs,  and  the 
film  l3  not  identified  In  the  transcript,  we 
think  there  are  serious  questions  whether 
GM  in  fact  submitted  PO  11106  to  Harney. 


•  Parley  was  the  engineer  who  requested 
the  test  for  PG  17103. 


We  asked  Harney  about  the  film  and,  to  the 
best  of  his  recollection,  it  was  not  a  film  of  a 
StabUlty  rollover  test. 

". . .  It  la  difficult  to  believe  that  the  plain- 
tiff was  prejudiced  by  lack  of  these  reports," 
continues  the  Riblcoff  staff  report,  "since  GM 
did  furnish  voluntarily,  although  not  re- 
quired by  the  court,  the  motion  pictures  of 
PG  11106,  a  rollover  test,  which  were  shown 
to  the  Jury.  Moreover,  the  coxirt  allowed  nu- 
merous other  rollover  tests  to  be  placed  In 
evidence  by  Harney."  Mr.  Harney,  on  hear- 
ing this  statement  by  telephone,  pointed  out 
that  these  "numerous  other  rollover  films" 
were  the  ones  his  expert  witness  Paul  O'Shea 
prepared,  not  GM  films  as  might  well  be 
Implied  from  the  staff's  prior  discussion  of 
only  GM  materials. 

Harney  added  that  he  thought  his  plain- 
tiff was  "definitely  prejudiced  by  not  having 
access  to  the  reports  we  now  know  to  have 
existed  then."  He  also  disparaged  GM's  so- 
called  generosity  In  providing  a  few  minutes 
of  film — which  was  hardly  of  value  since  ( 1 ) 
there  was  no  accompanying  report  to  explain 
the  speed  and  other  test  characteristics  and 
(2)  absent  any  Identifying  marks.  It  Is  dif- 
ficult at  best  to  question  GM  witnesses  about 
it.  The  staff  report's  endorsement  of  GM's 
alleged  disclosure  of  PG  11106  was  far  too 
casual  and  unquestioning  given  the  suspi- 
cious circumstances  surrounding  this  "dis- 
closure." 

One  of  the  questions  commonly  asked  by 
plaintiffs'  attorneys  In  product  liability  liti- 
gation la  whether  written  records,  includ- 
ing detailed  testing  and  engineering  docu- 
ments, are  in  existence.  In  the  case  of  the 
Corvalr  litigation  this  question  was  particu- 
larly pertinent  since  key  documents  con- 
sistently were  not  produced  under  co-.trt 
orders. 

Your  October  23,  1970  letter  commented 
that  higher  level  GM  employees.  In  Corvalr 
litigation  depositions,  had  been  Inaccurate 
and  misleading  in  suggesting  that  most  writ- 
ten records  of  testing  are  routinely  destroyed. 
If  true,  this  might  of  course  deter  plaintiffs 
from  demanding  production  of  many  basic 
documents. 

As  an  example,  you  quote  the  question- 
ing of  Winchell  by  Collins  plaintiff's  attorney 
David  Harney,  who  referred  to  the  1962  depo- 
sitions (from  the  Drummond  case)  of  Kal 
Hansen  and  Harry  Barr,  both  management 
level  GM  engineers  closely  connected  with 
the  design,  development  and  production  of 
the  Corvalr. 

Mr.  Harney  asked  Winchell : 

Q.  As  of  1962  It  is  correct  that  practically 
everything  that  bad  to  do  with  testing  of  the 
Corvalr  had  been  destroyed  by  General 
Motors? 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Have  you  read  the  deposition  of  Harry 
Barr  in  which  he  said  that  was  true? 

A.  No.  I  did  not  read  that. 

Q.  Did  you  read  the  deposition  of  Kai 
Hansen  in  which  he  said  that  was  true? 

A.  I  did  not. 

The  Riblcoff  staff  report  states: 

"We  questioned  Barr  and  Hansen  closely 
concerning  their  depositions  in  the  Drum- 
mond case.  Both  denied  under  oath  making 
the  statement  attributed  to  them  by  the 
plaintiff's  counsel.  We  also  obtained  copies 
of  their  depositions  and  reviewed  them.  We 
could  find  nothing  in  them  to  support  the 
contention  of  Mr.  Harney,  plaintiff's  counsel. 
In  fact,  Hansen  testified  that  some  of  the 
engineering  reports  were  still  in  existence 
(p.  86),  and  the  record  shows  that  a  number 
of  such  documents  were  presented  to  the 
plaintiff  at  the  deposition"    (p.   87). 

We  looked  first  at  pages  86  and  87  of  the 
Drummond  depositions  to  confirm  the  staff 
report  description,  and  to  our  surprise  found 
Hansen  saying  the  following : 

Q.  Are  those  reports  [professional  and  en- 
gineering reports]  still  in  existence? 

A.  Some  of  them  are,  ye«. 
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Q.  Well,  some  of  them  are  and  some  of 
them  aren't? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  happens  to  those  that  aren't? 

A.  We  have  an  Incinerator.  We  burn  them 
after  they  have  served  their  purpose. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  policy  as  to  how  long  you 
keep  a  report? 

A.  After  they  are  of  no  use  to  us  any  more. 
It  is  our  personal  housekeeping  rules. 

Q.  But  some  might  be  kept.  Is  that  right? 

A.  Could  be,  yes. 

Q.  Kept  for  posterity? 

A.  Like  these  reports  you  see  out  here  on 
the  table. 

Q.  These  are  test  reports? 

A.  These  are  formal  reports  In  our  opera- 
tion. 

Q.  Any  of  these  your  reports? 

A.  I  read  them. 

Q.  None  of  these  are  dictated  by  you? 

A.  No. 

We  also  looked  at  the  depositions,  albeit 
It  quickly  and  without  the  opportunity  to 
question  Barr  and  Hansen.  Kal  Hansen,  ques- 
tioned by  attorney  James  Dumas,  testified 
at  page  98: 

Q.  Are  any  reports  that  you  have  ever  writ- 
ten on  the  Corvalr,  from  1957,  when  you  first 
heard  of  these  small  cars  and  the  Corvalr, 
to  the  present  time  In  existence  now? 

A.  I  don't  have  any  and  I  don't  think  so. 
I  think  that  all  has  been  done  away  with 
in  the  house  cleaning  of  this  operation. 

Q.  House  cleaning  of  what  operation? 

A.  We  have  certain  facilities  m  this  area 
that  are  only  limited  and  we  only  have  so 
many  drawers  in  the  office.  When  they  are 
full,  we  get  rid  of  the  stuff,  now  that  we 
have  the  history  established.  These  are  only 
observations  that  were  peculiar  to  the  very 
moment  you  would  make  this  observation. 
The  same  observation  may  change  tomorrow 
and  there  will  be  another  piece  of  paper  to 
supplement. 

And  Harry  Barr,  being  questioned  by  at- 
torney Harney,  testified  at  page  134: 

Q.  To  your  knowledge  does  GM  have  a 
microfilm  set  up  to  make  a  i>ermanent  rec- 
ord of  documents  which  are  going  to  be 
destroyed,  burned  up,  incinerated  or  in  some 
other  fashion  disposed  of? 

A.  Well,  I  think  we  protect  oiu"  drawings 
and  specifications  in  this  manner  somewhere 
in  the  Corporation. 

Q.  How  about  memoranda? 

A.  I  believe  not. 

Q.  Is  memoranda  periodically  destroyed? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  memoranda  I  mean  to  Include  re- 
ports. 

A.  You  mean  like  letters  or  things  like 
that.  Yes. 

Q.  I'm  talking  about  reports  also.  Are  they 
destroyed? 

A.  You  have  one  In  your  hand  there.  That 
is  evidence  that  all  reports  are  not  de- 
stroyed. 

Q.  Some  are? 

A.  I  believe  many  are. 

Q.  Periodically? 

A.  Well,  the  policy  generally  Is  to  not  keep 
things  in  your  operation  file  more  than  a 
year. 

Q.  You  mean  after  a  year  they  are  de- 
stroyed? 

A.  Generally. 

Q.  Who  is  in  charge  of  that  program?  Is 
that  each  person's  responsibility? 

A.  Yes.  really. 

Q.  In  other  words,  each  executive  secre- 
tary? 

A.  A  secretary's  responsible. 

Q.  And  as  far  as  documents  and  reports 
are  concerned,  when  they  are  destroyed,  to 
your  knowledge,  no  microfilm  is  made  at  all 
or  other  copy  preserved? 

A.  Not  the  ones  around  here.  I  can't  speak 
for  General  Motors. 

As  seems  evident,  these  GM  witnesses 
clearly  Intended  to  leave  the  Impression  that 


many  engineering  and  other  reports  and 
papers  are  disposed  of  once  a  car  has  been 
built.  The  staff  report's  flat  assertion  to  the 
contrary  Is  contradicted  by  this  testimony. 
Apparently  they  did  not  read  these  other 
pages.  In  this  case  the  materials  were  public 
to  us,  not  secret  as  many  other  materials 
they  excerpted  from,  and  the  shallowness  of 
their  research  can  be  revealed  explicitly. 

As  discussed,  a  favorite  technical  distinc- 
tion made  by  GM's  witnesses  In  Corvalr  liti- 
gation was  between  lateral  stability  tests  and 
rollover  tests.  Where  a  plaintiff  obtained  an 
order  for  GM  to  produce  lateral  stability 
tests,  the  company,  wrongly  we  believe,  did 
not  furnish  rollover  stability  tests.  (See 
Section  on  "Distinctions  Between  Various 
Types  of  GM  Tests")  Your  October  23,  1970 
letter  at  page  15  mentions  the  subpoena  in 
the  Collins  case  which  required  production 
of  tests  of  "stability  and  handling  charac- 
teristics of  Corvalr"  but  points  out  that  PG 
11285  (Rollover  and  Crash  Test  of  1959 
Chevrolet  and  Corvalr)  was  not  produced  by 
GM.  The  staff  report  explains  that  GM's 
Judgment  this  rollover  test  was  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  subpoena  calling  for  stability 
and  handling  tests.  Further,  it  mlsleadingly 
suggests  that  the  court  agreed  to  withhold- 
ing the  test  and  refused  to  grant  a  subpoena 
after  its  admissibility  was  ftUly  argued  to 
the  court. 

First,  although  GM  counsel  briefly  refer- 
enced a  fixed  steering  rollover  test  report  on 
an  undated  film  plaintiff's  attorney  obtained 
from  another  case,  and  said  it  was  not  being 
produced  "on  the  theory  that  It  is  not  per- 
tinent to  stability  and  handling  character- 
istics," the  transcript  shows  no  explana- 
tion of  this  rationale — and  it  was  far  from 
obvious  to  anyone  but  GM.  GM  did  not  give 
dates,  names  or  numbers  for  the  few  films 
produced  in  cases,  thus  hindering  plaintiff's 
ability  to  accurately  identify  associated  re- 
ports. In  fact,  after  30  pages  of  transcript 
debate  over  GMs  failure  to  produce,  plain- 
tiff's attorney  was  still  demanding  handling 
and  stability  tests  (having  not  yet  received 
one  by  the  opening  date  of  the  trial) . 

Second,  the  court  does  not  refuse  to  grant 
a  subpoena  and  exclude  the  test,  as  the 
Riblcoff  report  says.  Rather,  the  court  mere- 
ly refuses  to  modify  the  subpoena  (to  its 
prior  status)  to  Include  model  year  Corvalrs 
other  than  the  1960  model  like  the  one  owned 
by  plaintiff.  At  this  point  plaintiff's  attorney 
Indicates  he  will  seek  a  new  subpoena,  ap- 
parently thinking  GM's  excuse  for  not  pro- 
ducing test  reports  is  that  they  perhaps  do 
not  pertain  to  the  1960  model.  The  Judge's 
decision  not  to  amend  the  subpoena  was  most 
likely  the  result  of  the  sworn  demals  by  a 
GM  witness  of  the  existence  of  stability  and 
handling  tests  other  than  those  already  pro- 
duced In  the  case.  The  decision  in  no  way 
gave  OM  any  discretion  to  withhold  any  test 
reports  or  materials  other  than  the  one  test 
report  in  controversy — now  known  to  be  PG 
11285  (Rollover  and  Crash  Test  of  1959 
Chevrolet  and  Corvalr) .  Such  purposeful  ef- 
forts to  confuse  and  mislead  do  not  offend 
the  Riblcoff  authors;  they  seem  to  consider 
it  a  necessary  element  of  the  adversary  sys- 

Havlng  decided  that  GM  was  not  obligated 
to  produce  PG  11285  because  it  was  a  roll- 
over test,  the  Riblcoff  staff  report  indiscrimi- 
nately concludes  that  "Based  on  this  ruling, 
it  seems  likely  that  the  other  rollover  tests 
cited  in  Nader's  letter,  such  as  11106  and 
12207,  also  would  have  been  excluded  by 
the  Judge."  The  withholding  of  these  tests 
was  an  important  part  of  your  original  com- 
plaint to  Riblcoff  and  cannot  be  so  easily 
dismissed.  There  is  a  significant  distinction 
between  PO  11285  (Rollover  and  Crash  Test 
of  1959  Chevrolet  and  Corvalr)  and  PO  11106 
(Skid  Pad  Roll  Test  on  Corvalr  Prototype) 
and  12207  (Skid  Pad  Rollover  Test  of  Cor- 
valr with  Heavy  Duty  Suspension) ,  although 
all  three  concern  rollovers.  The  Riblcoff  staff 
apparently  does  not  realize  that  the  rollover 


test  m  PO  11285  was  one  designed  to  evalu- 
ate vehicle  structure  and  occupant  injury 
potential  (see  SAZ  J857)  while  PG  11106  and 
12207  were  dynamic  stability  rollover  tests. 
The  difference  is  not  insubstantial.  The  first 
is  designed  to  test  crashworthlness  and  the 
second  to  test  a  type  of  stability.  Contrary 
to  the  hasty  conclusion  in  the  staff  report 
there  is  every  reason  to  presume  that  the 
Judge  would  have  admitted  the  stability  type 
rollover  tests  since  the  issue  In  the  case  vras 
vehicle  stabilitv. 

Most  assuredly  the  distinction  would  not 
be  lost  on  GM,  as  is  evident  from  the  tran- 
script in  the  Anderson  case.  There  when 
asked  about  rollover  tests.  Kai  Hansen,  who 
directed  the  work  on  the  Corvalr  chassis 
and  then  moved  to  Chevrolet  engineering 
^,?c.f  ^o"o^ng  testimony  in  response  to 
questions  about  GM's  rollover  testing  (An- 
derson  transcript,  p.  1015) : 

r«n'«?"^  ^^^  purpose  in  this  test  is  to 
roll  physically  a  car,  to  check  on  the  phvslcal 
strength  of  the  body,  the  suspension^  and 
every  conceivable  part  of  the  vehicle 
af*^n,w"  "^  °?*  ''^e<=tlng  your  attention 
at  what  causes  it  to  roll?  You  want  to  see 
what  happens  when  it  does  roll? 

A.  That's  right. 

Q.  Are  there  any  tests  you  conduct  for 
teLcr^Toli?  ^^^"-^'"^  -^at  causes  a 

A  No.  Our  only  rollover  tests  are  those 
tests  Which  are  under  standard  prc^edure 

of  tt^°  ""Y^*  ^*^^  ^°^  better.  Several 
of  the  Corvalr  tests  were  run  specificaUy  to 
determine  What  conditions  are  necessary  fo? 
a  Corvalr  to  roll  over,  or  what  improvements 

PG  11106  (Skid  Pad  RoU  Test  on  Corvalr 
Prototype).  12207  (Skid  Pad  Rollover  Test  of 
Corvalr  with  Heavy  Duty  Suspension)  15699 
(Rollover  StabUlty  Evaluation  of  Various 
corvalr  Suspension  Systems)  and  iS 
(Corvalr  Dynamic  StabUlty  Tests)  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  Hansen  had  exteSive  exnlSl 
ence  in  both  R&D  and  in  production  eS 
neerlng;  thus,  he  could  not  then  feign  fgno- 
r^Z^'  ?*  procedures,  record  keSLif  or 
reporting  m  one  or  the  other  of  the£  slem 
ing^y  totally  isolated  parts  of  the  fo^oSl 

D.  Anderson  case 

r.y^l^tfJ'^^^V°l  ^"^  ^'^*°S  information  from 
fifin  f"  ^"^  ^^'^rson  v.  General  .Motors  dlf- 
S»  °"?  significant  way  from  Collins 
^mn,"^!!^.  ^.K*"!i"y  ""^  P'-^*'-^"  discovery  Tn 
^?l  AJ"",  ^^*  ''^'^^  <^efe«:t  Issue,  leaving 
plaintiffs  little  time  to  argue  and  probe  fof 
the  missing  test  reports.  In  Andersok  (and  in 

ft  fl^nn^i'  ?^  '''^^  **^«  °PP°«»^«  technique" 
t  flooded  the  plaintiffs  with  hundreds  of 

Def  'jr.V^"'^"'^*^  "^^"^  avauable  only  m 
^orirt«/  rut"°\^*'  ^'^^^  1"  Clearwater, 
^r.^^^'w^*^"''^^  plaintiffs  attornevs  it^ 
»»^^,  ^"'*«':««»"  and  Franklin  searched  dili- 
gently for  days  through  the  mass,  thev  never 
discovered  PO   11106.    12207.   or  anv   o?  the 

flnriin.  f  ^P*";^^-  °*^^°  ^^^^  interest  m 
finding  Just  such  critical  Corvalr  studies.  It 
is  safe  to  observe  that  GM.  in  one  wav  or 

ow  ^'''■•..'"*^  "°*  ^""^^  t^ese  reports  avail- 
able for  discovery. 

Your  October  23,  1970  letter  brought  to 
Senator  Rlbicoff's  attention  one  specific 
example  from  Anderson  at  GM's  misrepre- 
sentations to  plaintiffs:  it  referred  to  a  pas- 
sage from  pages  4802-6  of  that  trial  trans- 
cript where  Winchell  denied  the  existence  of 
any  written  reports  from  testing  and  evalua- 
tion of  1960-1962  Corvalrs.  Thi  staff  report 
defends  Winchell  again  under  the  bifurca- 
tion technique— i.e.,  since  he  directed  Re- 
search and  Development  in  Chevrolet  Engi- 
neering, he  therefore  could  not  discuss  test 
reports  prepared  by  proving  ground  per- 
sonnel for  a  parallel  office,  Chevrolet  Produc- 
tion Engineering,  even  though  they  con- 
cerned his  specialities:  suspensions,  handling, 
and  stability.  But  to  a  person  now  knowl- 
edgeable of  the  existence  of  the  long  sup- 
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pressed   proving   ground   reports 
evasions  and   attempts   to   mislead 
parent   (see  also  previous  sef-no 
Wlnchell) : 

Voir  Dire  Examination 
By  Mr.  Masterson: 

Q.  Mr.  Wlnchell,  were  there 
mobiles  Involved  In  this  testing? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  How  many? 

A.  Well.  I  tried  to  estimate  tha 
ago.  I  thlnlc  I— I  couldn't  say 
clsely,  12  to  24.  In  that  area. 

Q.  Does    It    Include    1960,    '61 
models? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  And  were  the  results  of  youi 
duced  to  writing? 

A.  No.  Our — our  testing  was 
ment.  exploratory  kind  of  worl 
are  seeking  fundamental  facts 

Q.  And  the  results  of  these 
reduced  to  writing? 

A.  Not  formal  reports  with — 

Q.  Well,  was  any  of  the  data 

A.  Well,  when  you  say  "any 
I — I  would  be  hard  pressed  to 
torn  In  this  thing,  I  have  to  explain 
Mr.  Masterson,  la- 

Q.  Well,  my  question  was:   Is 
data  preserved? 

A.  I  can't — I  can't  .say  posltlvsly 
there  was  any  or  not.  I  presump 
some. 

Q.  Where  would  It  be  If  It  wa  i 

A.  Probably  In  our  Research 
ment  flies. 

Q.  Of  which  you  are  the  head? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  It 
or  not? 

A.  I   can't   really   say.   Mr. 
was 
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The  CotJKT.  Are  you  telling  us 
a  great  deal  of  research  and  kee;  i 
of  what  you  find  out? 

A.  Well,  we  don't — what  I  said 
Issue  any  formal  reports.   When 
when  you  are  In  the  exploratory 
this  thing  you  are  not  In  a  posltjlon 
to  any  conclusions. 

The  CouKT.  But  do  you  keep 
records  of  what  you  find  out  ea 
you  Just  try  to  keep  that  In  you^ 

The  Witness.  No,  we  do  note 
and  we  meet  and  discuss  them, 
held  for  some  period  of  time, 
tell  you  whether  they  are  still  In 
not. 

The  Court.  All  right,  sir. 

Further  Direct  Examlnajtlon 

By  Mr.  Nunez: 

Q.  Mr.  Wlnchell,  In  that  coniiectlon 
Is  the — what  Is  the  usual  proced\|re 
Is    set    In    motion    at 
something  to  or  with  an 
result  In  a  formal  test  report? 

A.  Well,  the  procedure  Is— 
the — what  we  call  the  product 
man   who    Is   responsible   for 
component  to  production.  He 
Production  Engineer.  He  writes 
or  a  build  order  or  a  design 
test  order,  the  test  order  goes  tc 
tory  head  or  the  proving  ground 
signs  certain  people  to  the  coriduct 
test,  they  meet  and  discuss  wliat 
going  to  do.  The  test  Is 
produce    (sic)    engineer   gets 
facts  from  the  test  immediately, 
then  as  a  matter  of  record.  If 
that — that  test  has  any  use  to 
design  work,  or  as  a  reference, 
port  Is  written  by  report  wrltcis 
direction  of  the  test  engineer. 

The  CotJRT.  Do  you  keep  any 
tests  that  were  made  that  you 
no  use  to  you  so  that  you  don  t 
test  the  next  month  or  next  y  sar? 
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The  WrrNESS.  Well,  our  Research  and  De- 
velopment Group,  sir,  Is  rather  small,  and  we 
don't  run  that 

Mr.  Nunez.  Excuse  me.  Mr.  Wlnchell,  I 
think  the  Judge  can  hear  you  quite  clearly, 
but  I  would 

The  CotJRT.  You  face  the  Jury 

Mr.  Nunez.  Address  your  answers  to  me. 

The  Court.  So  everyone  can  hear,  then. 

The  WrrNESS.  We  have — as  I  say.  In  this 
particular  program  I  had  about  two  engineers 
to  start  with,  and  I  don't  run  the  hazard 
of  this  thing  being  repeated  by  that  person- 
nel. 

By  Mr.  Nunez : 

Q.  Well,  you  were  telling  me  about  a  partic- 
ular device  that  makes  a  record  on  a — on  a 
running  piece  of  graph  paper,  some  kind  of 
paper. 

A.  Well,  Mr.  Masterson  asked  me  specif- 
ically— 

Mr.  Masterson.  May  I  ask  that  the  witness 
respond  to  the  Judge's  question?  The  Judge 
asked  you  If  you  preserved  data  so  that  you 
don't  repeat  the  test  which  was  not  useful 
to  you. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  can't  give  Just  a  yes 
or  no  answer  on  that.  Sometimes  we  do, 
and  sometimes  we  don't.  1  say.  If — If.  In  our 
opinion,  we  think  It  has  some  Influence  on 
our  future  conduct  we  keep  It  for  some  period 
of  time.  If  we  don't  think  so,  we  don't  keep  It. 

The  CotmT.  Proceed,  Mr.  Nunez. 

The  Witness.  Could  I  say  something  by 
way  of  explanation  here? 

The  Court.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Witness.  In  writing  a  report  that  Is 
going  to  be  useful  to  engineers  of.  say.  three 
or  four  or  five  years  hence.  It  has  to  be  a 
very  comprehensive  report.  Just  to — to  sup- 
ply him  with  a  data  sheet  of  some  measure- 
ments you've  taken  doesn't  necessarily  do 
him  any  good.  And  what  I'm  trying  to  say 
Is  the  composition  of  a  very  comprehensive 
report  that  an  engineer  some  five  or  six  years 
hence  or  farther  can  make  use  of,  requires  a 
good  deal  of  effort  by  the  reporting  engineer. 
And  so  we  don't  bother  with  things  that  we 
don't  think  have  that  kind  of  value  In  re- 
search and  development. 

By  Mr.  NxTNEz: 

Q.  All  right.  Did  any  of  the — the  data  that 
you  gathered  In  your  testing  and  evaluation 
of  vehicle  handling  back  in  the  1960  through 
1962  era,  was  any  of  It  resulted  Into  any 
sort  of  formal  form  or  written  form  or  a 
form  which  would  preserve  the  Information 
that  you  derived  from  those  tests? 

A.  Not  to  my  recollection. 

This  exchange  should  help  dlsabttse  any- 
one of  the  alleged  courtroom  candor  of  Mr. 
Wlnchell. 

The  staff  report,  other  than  Its  offhanded 
dismissal  of  PO  15699  and  17103.  did  not  ask 
whether  QM  had  an  obligation  to  submit 
documents,  such  as  proving  ground  reports 
and  films,  which  were  covered  by  the  court 
order  In  Anderson.  Nor  did  the  staff  inves- 
tigators talk  with  Barney  J.  Masterson,  the 
plaintiff's  attorney.  If  they  had  spoken  with 
all  the  principals  involved,  their  forgiving  at- 
titude toward  QM  might  have  been  less 
facile.  Mr.  Masterson  told  us  of  his  deep 
frustration  In  attempting  to  get  any  reason- 
able response  from  General  Motors  and  of 
his  many  useless  trips  to  Detroit  to  review 
the  avalanche  of  irrelevant  materials  pro- 
vided during  discovery. 

Mr.  Masterson  specified  that  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  the  trip  to  Detroit  was  particularly 
fruitless  and  frustrating,  he  petitioned  the 
Florida  Sixth  Circuit  Court  to  fine  OM  the 
cost  of  the  trip  for  havlr.g  wasted  his  time, 
and  the  court  agreed.  Masterson  said  that 
the  GM  counsel  then  a'sked  him,  as  a  favor, 
not  to  collect  the  money  because  It  would 
embarrass  him  with  his  employer.  Since  the 
amount  was  trivial  and  the  counsel  had 
promised  to  cooperate  thereafter.  Masterson 
agreed.  To  his  shock,  after  the  Jury  found 
in  favor  of  GM,  Masterson  Ironically  reports 


that  "They  |OM|  tried  to  tax  me  with  $80,000 
In   costs,   which   was  ridiculous." 

Another  example  of  GM's  avoidance  tech- 
niques emerges  from  the  Interrogatories  in 
Anderson  dated  March  23.  1966.  Plaintiff 
asked : 

"Q.  33.  Did  General  Motors  Corporation 
ever  conduct  any  tests  trials  of  the  Corvalr 
Automobile  [slc|  and  Corvalr  Monza  Auto- 
mobile whether  for  evaluating  performance, 
durability,  or  handling  qualities  of  said  auto- 
mobiles, during  which  they  were  either  de- 
liberately or  accidentally  overturned  or 
rolled  over? 
"A.  Yes. 

"Q.  34.  If  the  answer  to  interrogatory  No.  33 
is  in  the  affirmative,  please  state  with  partic- 
ularity the  details  of  such  occurrence  and 
General  Motors  Corporation  explanations  for 
such  occurrences. 

"A.  See  answer  to  15  above." 
Question  15  concerned  support  tests  for 
the  tire  recommendations  In  the  section  on 
tire  care  in  the  Corvalr  Owners  Manual.  The 
answer  to  It  stated,  with  an  obvious  absence 
of  "particularity   [and]   details." 

"Written  reports,  memoranda,  studies,  and 
test  data  including  numerous  moving  pic- 
ture films  have  been  produced  by  General 
Motors  Corporation  for  plaintiff's  Inspection," 
E.  Franklin  case 
Of  Franklin  v.  General  Motors,  Wager  and 
Kosklnen  say,  "we  are  unable  to  find  fatilt 
with  GM's  conduct  In  this  litigation."  We 
wonder  11  they  ever  read  the  decisions  of 
either  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  or  the 
Cook  County  Circuit  Court.  Contrary  to  the 
staff  report's  characterization  of  the  case — 
that  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  sustained 
GM's  contention  that  the  discovery  sub- 
peonas  were  Invalid — the  plaintiff,  in  fact, 
essentially  prevailed  on  the  discovery  Issue, 
After  extended  and  frustrating  obstruc- 
tions during  discovery,  the  plaintiff  filed  a 
motion  in  the  Spring  of  1965  to  show  cause 
why  GM  should  not  be  held  in  contempt 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  discovery 
orders.  GM  did  not  relent — an  action  which 
indicated  It  was  willing  to  risk  default  rather 
than  produce  the  test  reports  called  for  in 
the  discovery  orders.  The  Circuit  Court  held 
GM  In  contempt  for  failure  to  comply  with 
its  discovery  orders  and  struck  GM's  plead- 
ings. GM  filed  a  petition  for  writ  of  manda- 
mus In  the  Illinois  Supreme  Covui;  to  ex- 
punge the  discovery  orders.  This  court  re- 
versed the  Circuit  Court,  objecting  primarily 
to  the  lower  court's  procedural  actions  In 
striking  the  pleadings  (Including  contribu- 
tory negligence  and  damages) .  The  Supreme 
Court  also  objected  to  the  absence  of  any 
showing  of  relevance  by  plaintiff  In  the  dis- 
covery orders.  But  on  the  crucial  issue  of 
the  breadth  at  the  discovery  orders,  the  Su- 
preme Court  found  only  one  paragraph  too 
broad.  The  Illinois  Supreme  Court  opinion 
also  harshly  criticized  GM : 

"It  U  apparent  from  the  voluminous  rec- 
ord In  the  trial  court  that  defendant  [QM] 
did  not  exhibit  an  understanding  of  the 
spirit  of  the  rules  and  in  many  instances 
sought  to  obstruct  the  orderly  process  of 
discovery."  (emphasis  added) 

Examples  of  GM's  obstruction  of  discov- 
ery, taken  from  the  plaintiff's  brief  to  the 
Illinois  Supreme  Court,  December  1965,  fol- 
low: 

"Plaintiffs  specifically  waived  seeing  any 
documents  relating  to  the  design  and  oper- 
ation of  the  Corvalr  engine  Itself  or  on  the 
creation  or  testing  of  Interior  appointments 
.  .  .  and  waived  seeing  all  records  fron? 
Fisher  Body  Division,  Turnstedt  Division  or 
from  Chevrolet's  various  assembly  plants,  in- 
cluding its  Tonawanda  plant,  having  pointed 
out  they  were  irrelevant  .  .  .  General  Motors 
rejected  such  a  waiver  and  said  It  would 
produce  all  such  records,  unless  plaintiffs 
withdrew  from  any  further  examination  of 
records,  claiming  they  were  required  by  court 
order. 
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"General  Motors  refused  to  comply  with 
the  Court's  order  to  make  available  an  em- 
ployee to  testify  about  the  source  of  the  rec- 
ords and  General  Motors  system  of  filing  and 
record  keeping. 

"Plaintiffs  waived  seeing  large  numers  of 
blueprints  that  It  had  found  Irrelevant;  Gen- 
eral Motors  Insisted  on  producing  them  any- 
way. 

"Plaintiffs  waived  seeing  particular  motion 
picture  films:  General  Motors  insisted  either 
on  showing  them  over  plaintiffs'  objections 
.  .  .  even  to  running  the  soundtrack  so  that 
it  drowned  out  plaintiffs  statements  for  the 
record  to  the  reporter — or  on  converting  a 
waiver  of  specific  films  into  a  general  waiver 
of  seeing  any  movie  films  at  all. 

General  Motors  refused  to  make  copies  of 
examined  documents  at  plaintiffs'  expense. 
In  its  own  building,  even  though  it  regularly 
did  such  work  commercially  for  others. 

"General  Motors  agreed  to  allow  copies  to 
be  made  of  documents  as  inspected.  .  .  .  Then 
once  the  plaintiffs  made  arrangements  with 
a  commercial  copier.  General  Motors  repudi- 
ated the  agreement  and  refused  to  allow  any 
copies  to  be  made  until  after  all  production 
was  concluded. 

"Plaintiffs'  counsel  repeatedly  requested 
production  of  the  specific  documents  con- 
cerning suspension  systems  and  weight  dis- 
tribution, all  as  enumerated  in  the  numbered 
paragraphs  of  the  May  13  order  and  proceed- 
ings. Thus  at  the  outset  plaintiffs'  counsel 
stated  to  General  Motors'  house  counsel  .  .  .: 

"  Mr.  Davidson :  I  will  repeat,  Mr.  Adklns. 
that  we  don't  wish  to  add  General  Motors 
burden  in  any  way  nere;  that  we  would 
simply  like  to  get  those  records  that  It  Is 
essential  that  we  see  in  connection  with  our 
litigation,  and  that  Involves  matters  that, 
as  you  know,  pertain  to  the  stability  of  the 
car,  the  rear  end,  the  suspension  system,  the 
camber,  items  of  that  general  nature.  .  .  .' 

"General  Motors,  however,  instead  In- 
sisted upon  producing  every  Corvalr  record 
It  could  find,  allegedly  to  comply  with  the  . .  . 
order.   .   .    . 

"General  Motors  thereupon  produced  large 
volumes  of  docvunente,  involving  copious 
tests  of  speedometer  cables,  horns,  generators, 
windshield  wipers,  air  inlet  volume,  air  and 
gasoline  heaters  and  defrosters,  generator 
mounts,  octane  tests,  oil  pumps,  hydraulic 
valve  lifters,  fuel  pumps,  crankcase  ventila- 
tion, camshafts,  oil  pan  and  oil  leakage, 
heater  blower  switches,  oil  switch  durability, 
gas  tank  meter  accuracy,  turn  signals,  bucket 
seat  Installation,  engine  noise,  heater  noise, 
exhaust  emission,  fly  wheels,  power  glide 
transmission,  headlamps  and  voltage  regula- 
tors, compression  ratios,  engine  temperatures 
and  engine  compartment  tests,  as  well  as 
numerous  other  engine  and  accessory 
Items.  .  .  ." 

When  we  talked  recently  with  Mr.  Louis 
Davidson,  the  plaintiff's  attorney  in  Frank- 
lin, he  noted  that  neither  Wager  nor  Kos- 
klnen had  contacted  him  or  any  of  his 
associates.  After  hearing  the  staff  report's 
evaluation  of  the  case,  Davidson  told  us 
"absolutely  they  should  have  contacted  me, 
especially  before  characterizing  GM's  con- 
duct as  being  without  fault  In  the  Franklin 
case.  GM's  tactics  were  clearly  obstruction- 
ist and  were  so  recognized  by  the  courts." 

Following  action  by  the  Illinois  Supreme 
Court,  plaintiff  got  new  discovery  orders 
from  the  Circuit  Court  which  avoided  the 
objections  relied  on  by  GM  for  invalidating 
the  prior  orders  and  clearly  called  for  pro- 
duction of  PG  15699  (Rollover  Stability 
Evaluation  of  Various  Corvalr  Suspension 
Systems)  and  17103  (Corvalr  Dynamic  Sta- 
bility Tests) .  It  was  only  at  this  point,  when 
clearly  boxed  In  by  the  court  rulings,  that 
GM  began  to  make  serious  overtures  to 
settle  the  case.  The  case  was  not  settled, 
as  the  Rlblcoff  staff  report  Implies,  because 
of  a  reversal  of  plaintiff's  motions,  but  be- 


cause GM  was  not  willing  to  submit  to 
discovery. 

According  to  Mr.  Davidson,  the  case  was 
settled  for  "a  very  substantial  amount"  (It 
was  about  $250,000  according  to  other  sources 
available  to  us),  but  after  a  flgure  was  ar- 
rived at,  GM  successfully  Imposed  two  fur- 
ther conditions  on  Davidson:  (1)  that  he 
never  disclose  the  amount  of  the  settlement 
and  (2)  that  Davidson  amend  his  complaint 
to  eliminate  any  allegation  or  claim  that  the 
handling  and  stability  was  dangerously 
unsafe.' 

The  staff  report  contains  the  following 
statement  about  the  production  of  PG  15699 
and  17103  in  the  Franklin  case: 

"Almost  contemporaneous  with  the  trials 
[Collins  and  Anderson],  GM  produced  test 
reports  15699  and  17103  for  discovery  In  the 
Franklin  case."  (See  discussion  below)  (em- 
phasis added) 

The  staff  report  presents  no  evidence  that 
these  two  proving  ground  reports  were  pro- 
duced. And  an  authoritative  document 
which  Indicates  non-availablllty  of  these 
two  reports  Is  not  mentioned.  In  Its  man- 
damus reply  brief  In  The  People  ex  rel. 
General  Motors  Corporation  v.  Nicholas  J. 
Bua,  Illinois  Supreme  Court,  1967,  GM  ap- 
pended an  extensive  listing  of  every  exhibit 
Identlfled  In  the  discovery  proceedings  in 
Detroit  In  the  Franklin  case.  PG  15699  and 
17103  were  not  listed. 

Later  In  the  staff  report,  the  following 
statement  about  PG  15699  and  17103  appears: 

"These  documents  would,  however,  have 
been  required  to  be  produced  In  the  Franklin 
case.  .  .  .  The  record  shows  that  GM  had 
produced  the  test  work  orders  (the  test  in- 
structions from  the  production  engineer  to 
the  proving  ground  engineer)  and  technical 
test  reports  which  resulted  In  PG  15699  and 
17103.  We  also  determined  that  both  test 
reports  were  available  for  discovery."  (em- 
phasis added) 

The  "record"  referred  to  In  this  statement 
is  not  Identlfled,  making  impossible  any 
evaluation  of  Its  accuracy.  Also  unexplained 
is  why  the  test  work  orders  and  technical 
test  reports  which  resulted  In  the  proving 
ground  reports — but  not  the  proving  ground 
reports  themselves — are  claimed  to  have  been 
produced.  Finally,  Louis  Davidson  told  us 
that  when  GM  Inundated  him  with  mate- 
rials, he  and  his  engineer  assistant  combed 
the  documents  but  never  found  a  single  roll- 
over test  report.  If  any  of  these  test  reports 
or  test  work  orders  were  available  in  Wager 
and  Kosklnen's  Imagination,  they  were  not 
available  to  a  searching  team  of  plaintiff's 
lawyers. 


•Amendments  to  the  complaint  to  remove 
allegations  of  design  and  manufacturing  de- 
fects as  a  condition  of  settlement  Is  appar- 
ently a  common  practice  at  GM.  In  1972  Mr. 
Edward  Wolf,  plaintiff's  attorney  In  Petry 
V.  GM,  a  Corvalr  carbon  monoxide  case  In 
Philadelphia,  told  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  under  oath  that  not  only  was  he 
forced  to  amend  his  complaint,  but  he  was 
forced  as  well  to  turn  over  to  OM  all  of  his 
papers,  Including  technical  materials  and 
depositions.  As  a  result  of  this  testimony, 
during  which  Senator  Vance  Hartke  raised 
the  issue  as  to  the  propriety  of  General 
Motors  keeping  from  public  view  certain  key 
depositions  of  GM  engineers  (who  made  sig- 
nificant admission  as  to  the  design  of  the 
1961-1969  engine  and  heater  systems  and 
the  passage  of  carbon  monoxide  into  the 
pasr^nger  compartment),  GM  produced  the 
depositions  for  the  committee  who  made 
them  public.  Subsequently,  the  NHTSA, 
which  was  investigating  this  safety  defect, 
found  the  1965  Corvair  to  be  defective.  GM 
then  sent  a  safety  defect  notification  letter 
to  owners  of  all  1961-1969  Corvairs  toaming 
of  the  presence  of  carbon  monoxide. 


F.  Drummond  case 

The  staff  report  states  that  you  and  Gary 
Sellers  "unsuccessfully  attempted  ...  to 
prove  suppression  of  documents  and  to  se- 
cure a  reopening  of  certain  Corvalr  cases."  As 
an  example  of  this  activity,  the  report  states 
you  wrote  to  Judge  Bernard  Jefferson  {Drum- 
mond case)  alleging  suppression  of  docu- 
ments and  perjury  at  the  trial  several  years 
earlier,  and  that  "Judge  Jefferson  rejected 
the  charges  and  refused  to  reopen  the  case, 
pointing  out  that  Nader  had  no  standing  to 
raise  such  Issues."  These  are  inaccurate  char- 
acterizations of  your  letter  of  July  8,  1971 
to  Judge  Jefferson  and  what  followed. 

The  letter  to  Judge  Jefferson  pointed  out 
that  (1)  General  Motors  had  widely  distrib- 
uted his  Drummond  opinion  (in  the  thou- 
sands) and  used  It  In  press  releases  to  answer 
charges  about  Corvalr  handling  instability. 
(2)  discussed  a  number  of  recent  revelations 
about  GM  documents  which  contradicted 
GM's  claims  In  court  about  the  Corvalr's 
safety,  and  (3)  respectfully  suggested  that 
the  Judge  exercise  his  power  to  Initiate 
an  "investigation  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  the  proceedings  before  you  .  .  . 
was  distorted  by  suppression  and  perjury." 

Your  letter  did  not,  as  the  Rlblcoff  staff  re- 
port suggests,  attempts  to  secure  a  reopen- 
ing of  the  case.  A  proposed  Investigation 
of  fraud  on  the  court  is  quite  distinct  from 
a  motion  to  reopen  a  case.  And,  it  Is  of  course 
the  duty  of  any  citizen,  particularly  a  lawyer 
as  an  officer  of  the  court,  to  produce  Informa- 
tion germane  to  any  serious  deception  by  a 
party  In  court,  especially  in  a  non-Jury  case 
where  the  Judge  rendered  the  decision,  as  In 
Drummond. 

Judge  Jefferson  did  not  reply  to  your  let- 
ter. To  our  knowledge  he  made  no  study  or 
decision  on  the  merits  of  the  materials  and 
references  you  supplied  to  him.  Apparently, 
as  described  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  news- 
paper Interview  which  is  the  sole  source 
relied  on  by  the  staff  report.  Judge  Jefferson 
construed  your  letter  to  be  a  request  for 
reopening  the  case  and  on  that  basis  com- 
mented he  had  no  authority  to  do  so.  In 
that  context  he  said  that  legal  procedure 
would  require  the  filing  of  documents  In  an 
adversary  proceeding  with  both  sides  par- 
ticipating, not  simply  a  letter  from  someone 
not  directly  connected  with  the  case. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  the  Judge's  re- 
sponse. It  is  clear  that  he  was  making  a  pro- 
cedural point  about  standing  and  not  a  sub- 
stantive decision  on  the  Issues.  The  staff  re- 
port misses  this  obvious  distinction  and  pro- 
ceedF  to  mlscharacterize  the  Judge's  state- 
ments. 

G.   Porterfleld  case 

Although  Porterfleld  v.  General  Motors  Is 
a  recent  case  and  not  related  to  GM's  state- 
ments at  the  March  22.  1966  Rlblcoff  hearing. 
Wager  and  Kosklnen  considered  this  litiga- 
tion "a  major  test  of  GM's  good  faith  com- 
pliance with  court  orders."  They  admit  that 
"[t]he  Interrogatories  in  the  case  clearly 
called  for  PG  15699,  and  it  was  listed  in  1967, 
and  actually  produced  in  1969.  The  lawyers 
and  engineers  assigned  to  the  case  at  the 
time  believed  PG  17103  was  not  within  the 
scope  of  the  court  order  and  accordingly  did 
not  produce  It." 

Based  on  the  numerous  contradictions  we 
had  found  during  calls  to  other  plaintiffs' 
attorneys,  we  contacted  the  Porterfleld  plain- 
tiff's counsel,  Mr.  Harlow  Sprouse  In 
Amarlllo,  Texas.  After  we  read  him  the  two 
paragraphs  on  Porterfleld  in  the  Rlblcoff  staff 
report.  Sprouse  complained: 

"Obviously  they  have  gotten  their  In- 
formation on  the  Porterfleld  case  from  GM. 
It  seems  strange  that  nobody  got  the  other 
side  of  the  story.  What  angers  me  Is  how 
anyone  could  purport  to  study  this  case 
without  looking  at  both  sides." 

Sprouse  told  us  he  never  got  PG  15699  or 
17103  from  GM.  "There  Is  nothing  In  any  of 
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the  papers  that  shows  I  got  copies 
or  them."  Nor  was  he  ever  shown 
for  these  reports.  In  1969,  he  Eal(& 
allowed  to  look  at  the  written  report 
16699  m  the  office  of  GM's  counsel 
permitted  to  make  only  handwritifen 
on  it.  No  copying  machine  was  allcfwed 

Sprouse   also   volunteered   that 
sU    Inch   thick   file    of   Interrogatories 
tlons  for  sanctions,  amended 
and  other  materials  Just  on  dlscove^ 

"My  background,  credentials — [ 
to  the  right  of  Attlla  the  Hun  co 
the  people  In  your  office,  but  GM 
and  used  all  kinds  of  tactics  to  keep 
legitimate  discovery. 

"I  caught  them  in  lie  after  lie. 
spelled   out   In   the  motions  to 
They   would  supply  a  dociunent 
time,  and  then  deny  that  it  exlstec . 
it  was  covered  in  an  Interrogatory  laier. 
were  trapped  in  many  lies  In  this 
maneuvers." 

The  Rlblcoff  staff  report  also 
PG  17103  came  to  be  produced  In 

"Three  years  later    (following 
of  15699  in  1969],  however,  the 
remained  pending,  another  GM  atto4ney 
a  contrary  view  and  argued  within 
staff  that  PG  17103  should  have 
duced.  He  also  questioned  the  sln^ierlty 
■)t  those  who  reached   the   earlier 
concerning  the  report.  After  a  lengthy 
nal    debate,    the    general    counsel 
still  believing  the  document  was 
for,  decided  to  produce  it,  "out  of 
ance  of  caution."  We  closely  examln^ 
Individuals  and  documents  Involve  1 
case  and  concluded  that  GM's  origii  al 
ment  was  honestly  reached  and  Justified 
the  merits." 

The  "internal  debate"  referred 
staff  report  was  more  like  an  exploslcja 
the  seriousness  of  the  matter,  the 
port  dismisses  It  lightly  on  the  basis 
test  report  was  eventually  produce* 
case.  The  GM  attorney  blandly  des<rlb€d 
having  taken  a  "contrary  view"  mad  b 
his  concern  with  GM's  prior  behavio^ 
forceful  language,  as  the  Rlbicoff 
Indicate  but  the  Rlblcoff  staff  report 
In  his  extraordinary  letter  of  July 
pealing  to  QM  Board  Chairman  Jam^ 
the  GM  attorney  stated : 

"Evidence  has  come  to  my  attention 
strongly  suggests  that  since  at  least 
1967,  employees  of  General  Motors 
tlon  have  been  guilty  of  a  continuing 
pression  of  evidence  that  may  have 
dimensions  .... 

"On  Monday,  July  20, 1  was  told 
Bozek  of  the  General  Counsel's 
answers  to  interrogatories  sworn  to 
in  the  name  of  General  Motors  in 
tioned  cases  In  April  1967  were 
in  that  they  faUed  to  list  the  most 
sensitive  Corvalr  rollover  proving  ground 
report,  PG   17103,  although  Its 
PO  15699  (which  reported  earlier  tesi 
the  same  series) ,  was  Included 

"In  Mr.  Rozek's  company,  I  pron^tly 
ranged  to  see  Nicholas  J.  Roslello 
RosieUo  agreed  that  if  PG  17103 
for  under  the  terms  of  the  Coiu-t 
lawyer's    ethical    obligation    woiUd 
that  upon  such  discovery  of  such  an 
the  lawyer  take  prompt  steps  to  cur< 

The  key  to  GM's  defense  In  this 
In  distinguishing  between  PG  15696 
over  Stability  Evaluation  of  Various 
Suspension  Systems) ,  which  was 
able  for  reading  but  not  for  copying 
case   in   1969,   and   17103    (Corvalr 
Stability  Tests),  which  was  not. 
was  a  continuation  of  15699,  the  burben 
talnly  rests  on  those  trying  to  shoi  r 
ference.   The   staff   report   says 
original    Judgment    was    "Justified 
merits"  but  the  merits  are  not 
In  an  effort  to  find  a  distinction. 
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Harlow  Sprouse  his  view.  He  told  us  that 
OM  had  never  offered  an  explanation,  and 
merely  listed  17103  (only  after  the  afore- 
mentioned GM  attorney's  objection  to 
Roche)  on  an  amended  answer  to  his  earlier 
interrogatory  In  the  fall  of  1970.  He  told  vis: 
"There  is  simply  no  rationale  for  distinguish- 
ing them  at  all." 

H.  Use  of  court  cases 

Lastly,  we  cannot  overlook  the  staff  re- 
port's claim  that  you  and  OM  "have  mis- 
stated the  decision  in  Anderson  and  Collins" 
in  yoiu-  case  because  you  arg^ued  "that  the 
cases  could  not  legitimately  be  mentioned 
at  all"  at  the  1966  hearing.  When  asked  for 
a  supporting  citation,  Mr.  Wager  referred  to 
the  following  from  page  5  of  your  October 
23,  1970  letter  to  Senator  Rlblcoff: 

"GM's  testimony  In  February  and  March 
1966  ncessarlly  was  both  an  assertion  by  GM 
that  they  had  testified  accurately  before  the 
courts,  and  that  they  knew  of  no  existing 
evidence  which  would  rebut  that  testimony. 
To  that  extent,  this  testimony  directly  con- 
flicted with  GM's  own  Internal  documents, 
such  as  PG  17103,  which  were  being  with- 
held from  Courts  across  the  country,  from 
the  Michigan  Senate  Committee  and  from 
your  U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee. 

As  should  be  apparent  from  this  language, 
you  did  not  argue  that  GM  could  not  men- 
tion these  two  cases.  To  the  extent  the  com- 
pany did  so,  however,  it  had  an  obligation 
at  the  same  time  not  to  ignore  documented 
information  which  it  failed  to  present  in 
those  cases  and  which  was  obviously  perti- 
nent to  the  safety  of  the  Corvalr — such  as 
PG  17103.  Even  assuming,  arguendo,  that 
GM  had  no  obligation  under  law  to  produce 
the  key  proving  ground  reports  In  the  And- 
erson and  Collins  cases.  It  certainly  had  that 
obligation  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
when  it  brandished  those  cases  to  illustrate 
the  safety  of  the  car.  Therefore,  the  staff 
report  mlscharacterizes  your  language  into 
something  you  did  not  say,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  attack  that  mlscharacterlzatlon. 

All  the  reasons  cited  in  "in.  CORVAIB 
LITIOATION"  demonstrate  that  the  staff  re- 
port Is  factually  wrong  in  its  conclusion  that 
"GM  did  not  engage  In  any  fraud  or  deceit 
in  its  conduct  of  the  Anderson  and  Collins 
or  other  cases  we  reviewed."  GM's  own  tech- 
niques in  successfully  and  unjustifiably  sup- 
pressing the  relevant  Corvalr  proving  ground 
reports  clearly  contradict  the  report's  gen- 
erous conclusion. 

IV.   .   .   .  AND  OTHER   MTTH3 

Scattered  throughout  the  Wager-Koskln- 
en  report  are  various  errors  of  fact  or  inter- 
pretation which  have  not  yet  been  dis- 
cussed but  which  should  be  corrected  for 
the  record.  A  discussion  of  some  of  them 
follows. 

Dismissal  of  perjury  against  Roche 
The  Rlblcoff  staff  repwrt  dismisses  any  pos- 
sible perjury  charge  against  former  GM  Pres- 
ident and  Board  Chairman  James  Roche  for 
his  testimony  at  the  March  22,  1966  hearings 
where  he  denied  knowledge  of  GM  investiga- 
tions other  than  the  one  they  ran  on  you. 

Wager  and  Kosklnen  cite  the  1966  Justice 
Department  perjury  investigation  as  con- 
cluding that  none  of  the  26  prior  Glllen  OM 
Investigations  of  individuals  were  of  an  in- 
tentionally harassing  nature  or  of  persons 
who  criticized  GM,  and  then  cite  the  1967-68 
perjury  investigation  which  considered  the 
OM  investigations  of  such  groups  as  the 
Locality  of  Mayor's  Committee  of  Harlem, 
N.Y.  and  John  Volosln,  a  union  official  and 
former  GM  employee.  The  Department  also 
dismissed  the  charge  in  1968  concluding  that 
the  Nader  investigation  was  "a  complete 
background  Investigation  of  a  General  Mo- 
tors critic,"  while  none  of  the  other  OM  In- 
vestigations "were  of  an  Intentionally  haras- 
sing nature  or  of  persons  who  had  criticized 
General  Motors  or  one  of  Its  products." 


In  the  Ford  v.  GM  case,  which  arose  out 
of  the  employment  of  Mrs.  Patricia  Pola  to 
Investigate  the  plaintiff's  expert  witness  Pa\il 
O'Shea  in  the  Collins  case,  the  staff  report 
argues  that  "Roche  told  us  he  did  not  know 
of  the  Ford  case  at  the  time  he  testified  on 
March  22,  1966,"  that  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions has  run  on  any  possible  offense,  and 
that  "It  Is  evident  from  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment memorandum  that,  having  found  no 
grounds  for  prosecution  in  the  Locality 
Mayors  and  Volosln  Incidents,  it  would  find 
none  here.  Nor  do  we  believe  the  subcommit- 
tee was  misled  in  any  substantial  way  by 
Roche's  failure  to  inform  us  about  the  Ford 
case." 

The  first  Justice  Department  inquiry  in 
1966  was  exposed  as  a  farce  when  it  learned 
that  none  of  the  principal  people  Involved 
were  even  Interviewed  by  the  Department 
(see  exhibit  Q) .  In  Its  second  try,  the  Depart- 
ment stated  In  1968  that  none  of  Olllen's  in- 
vestigations were  of  "persons  who  had  critic- 
ized GM.  .  .  ."  This  is  in  error.  The  Harlem 
community  Improvement  group  was  investi- 
gated by  GM  because  it  was  critical  of  alleged 
discriminatory  employment  policies  of  the 
company.  The  formal  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence between  GM  and  the  antlpoverty  group 
clearly  shows  this  complaint  to  be  the  sole 
stimulus  in  GM's  hiring  of  Glllen  to  infiltrate 
the  organization.  Also,  GM  undercover  in- 
vestigations of  UAW  officials  over  the  years,  a 
practice  well  known  in  the  industry,  con- 
tradicts the  Department's  conclusion  (see 
exhibit  R) . 

In  addition,  it  is  difficult  to  accept  the 
staff  report's  contention  that  Roche  knew 
nothing  about  the  Ford  case.  Ford  v.  General 
Motors  was  filed  one  month  before  Roche's 
March  22,  1966  testimony  and  was  publicized 
In  the  press.  Furthermore,  at  the  March  22 
hearing.  Senator  Rlblcoff  and  Roche  had  the 
following  exchange  (which  the  staff  report 
deleted  with  ellipses) : 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Do  you  know  that  it  is 
rare  or  unusual  or  does  this  take  place  with- 
out you  even  realizing  it? 

Mr.  RocHK.  No,  sir;  I  would  know  about  it 
If  It  did  take  place,  and  we  have  been  making 
very  careful  checks  to  ascertain  what  other 
Investigations  have  been  made,  and  other  in- 
vestigations have  to  do  only  viith  minor  af- 
fairs. .  .  . 

Thus,  either  Roche  was  oddly  inept  at  his 
self-assigned  task  (knowing  about  any  other 
complete  background  investigations  such  as 
the  one  on  Nader) ,  or  he  considers  the  em- 
ployment of  a  prostitute  to  "keep  her  ears 
open"  as  a,  so  to  speak,  "minor  affair,"  or, 
as  seems  most  logically  likely,  he  did  know 
about  Ford  and  its  serious  Implications,  but 
did  not  disclose  it. 

The  staff  assumption  that  every  case  is 
the  same — If  the  Justice  Department  found 
no  violation  in  case  A  it  woxild  automatically 
find  no  violation  in  Case  B — leads  to  the  un- 
supported conclusion  there  would  be  no  vio- 
lation in  Roche's  failure  to  mention  the  Ford 
case  at  the  hearing  because  the  Justice  De- 
partment found  no  violation  In  his  failure  to 
mention  the  Locality  of  Mayor's  and  Volosln 
cases. 

Other  errors  in  the  discussion  of  the  Ford 
case  Include  the  staff  report's  accusation  that 
both  plaintiff's  attorney  Harney  and  GM's 
local  counsel  John  Costanzo  "confirmed  that 
it  was  customary  for  them  to  use  private 
Investigators  in  cases  against  one  another." 
In  our  conversation  with  Harney  he  said  this 
statement  "simply  Is  not  true."  Harney  ex- 
plained, "I  told  them  we  have  routinely  hired 
detectives  to  investigate  the  accident  In  a 
case,  but  this  does  not  pertain  to  undercover 
detectives  to  investigate  the  opposition." 

Harney  also  took  issue  vrtth  the  staff  re- 
port's characterization  that  the  Ford  suit 
"(.  .  .  was  later  dismissed  in  return  for  an 
extension  of  time  for  filing  an  appeal  In 
another  case,  thus  giving  some  indication  of 
a  lack  of  substance  to  the  Ford  case)."  Ete 
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told  us  that  he  filed  a  motion  to  dismiss  the 
suit  because  Ford  did  not  suffer  any  per- 
manent physical  damage.  "There  was  no  bar- 
gaining with  GM  Involved,"  he  said. 
New  excuses  for  an  old  memo 

The  June  21,  1963  Wlnchell  memorandum 
to  Premo  (see  Wager  and  Kosklnen  exhibit 
16)  states,  "If,  in  management's  Judgment, 
this  car  (the  Corvalr]  must  be  as  safe  as  the 
conventional  Chevrolet,  engineering  must 
take  the  position  that  the  swing  axle  Is  In- 
adequate." This  view  has  been  excused  by 
GM  with  the  explanation  that  the  conven- 
tional Chevrolet  Is,  In  turn,  less  safe  than  the 
Cadillac.  Such  an  argument  may  appro- 
priately apply  to  the  Issue  of  crash  worthiness, 
where  a  less  massive  vehicle,  such  as  a  Volks- 
wagen, will  inherently  be  less  safe,  all  other 
factors  being  equal. 

It  is  engineering  nonsense,  however,  to 
argue  that  small  size  or  low  weight  is  dis- 
advantageous. The  handling  and  stability  of 
many  smaller  cars  is  considered  acceptable 
and  certainly  as  safe  as  the  handling  and 
stability  of  a  contemporary  Cadillac.  The 
eventual  and  significant  improvement  in  the 
handling  and  stability  of  the  1965  Corvalr, 
using  no  technology  that  was  not  known  by 
1957  when  the  Corvalr  was  being  designed, 
exposes  the  llloglc  of  GM's  attempt  to  explain 
away  this  newly  revealed  memorandum. 
Roll  couple,  roll  center  height,  and  roll 
resistance 

The  staff  report's  discussion  of  roll  center 
height  at  the  end  of  the  section  on  George 
Caramanna  (part  rv,  C)  Is  (again)  tech- 
nically flawed.  "The  roll  couple  of  a  vehicle 
suspension  is  determined  by  several  factors, 
among  them  the  height  of  the  roll  center. 
A  high  roll  center  Increases  the  roll  couple 
of  a  suspension.  The  roll  resistance  of  a  swing 
axle  suspension  such  as  the  Corvalr  can  be 
reduced  by  either  lowering  the  roll  center  or 
by  coupling  the  wheels;  then,  when  one  is 
raised,  a  downward  force  is  exerted  on  the 
other,  as  was  done  on  the  1964  Corvalr  sus- 
pension, Maurice  Olley's  1961  paper,  "Corvalr 
Steering,"  showed  the  advantage  of  lowering 
the  roll  center  of  a  swing  axle  both  In  reduc- 
ing the  roll  couple  and  reducing  the  non- 
linearity  of  the  response  of  the  swing  axle 
(which  he  had  criticized  In  his  1956  patent 
application).  The  staff  report's  claim  that 
"the  transition  from  understeer  to  oversteer 
of  the  1960-63  Corvalr  was  attributable  to  the 
roll  couple  distribution,  and  not  the  height 
of  the  roll  center,  ignores  the  influence  of 
roll  center  height  on  roll  center. 

Standard  precautions  for  auto  testing 

Wager  and  Kosklnen  (section  VI,  E)  note 
that  both  Daniel  Boone  (GM's  attorney  in 
charge  of  general  litigation)  and  Charles 
Simmons  (GM  engineer) ,  were  wearing  crash 
helmets  and  seat  belts  in  a  Corvalr  demon- 
stration run  for  lawyers  and  potential  wit- 
nesses. This  protection  supposedly  shows 
that  the  occupants  expected  that  the  Corvalr 
might  roll  over  (which  It  did) .  Judging  from 
the  elaborate  precautions  taken  two  years 
before  Boone's  rollover  in  the  preparations  of 
vehicles  for  PG  15699  (Rollover  Stability 
Evaluation  of  Various  Corvalr  Suspension 
Systems)  and  PG  17103  (Corvalr  Dynamic 
Stability  Tests),  seat  belts  and  a  crash  hel- 
met alone  could  hardly  be  considered  evi- 
dence that  a  rollover  was  considered  a  dis- 
tinct possibility.  In  fact,  the  wearing  of  seat 
belts  and  crash  helmets  is  standard  operat- 
ing procedure  any  time  a  vehicle  is  driven 
for  formal  or  informal  testing  or  demonstra- 
tion, and  does  not  constitute  any  evidence 
that  either  Boone  or  Simmons  "recognized 
the  possibility  that  the  car  would  overturn." 
In  "The  Investigation  of  Ralph  Nader" 
(Arbor  House,  1972),  Thomas  Whiteside 
chronicles  Eileen  Murphy's  conversations  and 
friendship  with  Daniel  Boone;  she  Indicates 
that  Boone  was  disturbed  by  the  Corvalr, 
and  thought  GM  should  recall  them,  but 
apparently   he   did    not   expect    them    to   so 


easily  misbehave.  Had  he  had  an  indication 
that  It  would  roll  over  so  easily,  he  presum- 
ably would  have  insisted  on  far  more  protec- 
tion than  can  be  given  simply  by  a  lap 
belt  and  crash  helmet. 
"Corvair  supporters" — All  auto  racing  buffs 

All  of  the  three  Individual,  so-called  "Cor- 
vair supporters"  discussed  in  the  staff  re- 
port— Denise  McCluggage,  Bill  Stroppe,  and 
Mauri  Rose — have  been  extensively  involved 
In  auto  racing  activities  (as  was  Ray  Cald- 
well, the  Subcommittee  engineering  con- 
sultant). McCluggage  puts  the  viewpoint  of 
these  people  In  perspective  In  describing  the 
audience  for  whom  she  writes  as  a 
Journalist: 

"I  think  a  non-car  person  plunging  into 
the  middle  of  that  special  world  of  the  auto- 
motive media  Is  In  for  a  degree  of  culture 
shock.  Articles  are  written  In  a  Jargon  and 
they  are  written  for  the  converted.  They  as- 
sume a  certain  position  on  the  part  of  the 
readers  to  begin  with." 

McCluggage  and  Stroppe  reveal  their  dis- 
dain of  those  who  consider  the  automobile 
simply  as  transportation,  or  who  are  not 
interested  in  becoming  "skilled  drivers": 

"The  Corvalr  happened  to  be  an  over- 
steering  car  in  a  world  of  extreme  under- 
steerers.  Still,  I  would  not  say  that  it  was 
beyond  the  normal  ability  of  the  average 
driver  under  average  conditions  to  drive 
reasonably  well.  (McCluggage) 

"I  prefer  quicker  steering  .  .  .  with  faster 
steering  It  Is  easier  to  catch  a  back-end  that 
Is  apparently  Intent  on  switching  positions 
with  the  front.  This,  of  course,  assiunes  that 
the  driver  can  tell  when  the  car  is  breaking 
loose  and  what  to  do  to  catch  it.  (McClug- 
gage) 

"A  rear  engine  vehicle  Is  a  little  more 
susceptible  to  a  slide  of  this  sort  [which 
caused  the  rollover  of  a  Corvalr  being  tested 
by  Stroppe  and  his  associates]  than  the 
conventional  front  engine  automobile.  .  .  . 
Drivers  must  be  familiar  with  the  vehicle  and 
it's  [sic]  characteristics  to  overcome  diffi- 
culties which  might  arise  when  operating 
the  automobile."  (Stroppe) 

Wager  and  Kosklnen  fall  to  recognize  the 
subtle  distinction  being  made  by  these 
aficionados — that  these  buffs  consider  the 
Corvalr  acceptable  only  for  drivers  who  have 
special  skill  or  experience  with  its  dangerous 
behavior.  But  the  average  driver  is  not  a 
racing  car  expert.  For  this  average  driver, 
the  Corvalr  is  a  very  deceptive  car.  When 
driven  gently,  It  understeers  and  generally 
drives  like  a  smaller  conventional  Chevrolet. 
An  Innocent  driver  who  is  not  warned  by 
GM  of  the  Corvair's  Jekyll-and-Hyde  han- 
dling characteristics  may,  to  his  or  her  horror, 
discover  them  too  late  to  learn  the  skill 
alluded  to  by  McCluggage  and  Stroppe. 

The  staff's  quotation  of  McCluggage  on  the 
Corvalr  is  completely  out  of  context.  Her 
tastes  in  automobiles  were  based  on  her  rac- 
ing experience  and  her  special  appreciation 
of  particularly  responsive  cars.  Her  experi- 
ence was  also  not  on  a  standard  Corvalr,  but 
a  highly  modified  one.  Although  she  Is  not 
specific  about  most  of  the  modifications, 
she  notes  that  the  rear  wheels  had  "three 
degrees  of  negative  camber  In  the  rear 
wheels,"  which  she  regarded  as  being  both 
necessary  for  the  kind  of  driving  she  was 
doing  in  the  ralley,  and  an  improvement  in 
the  handling  under  hard  cornering.  McClug- 
gage noted  that  she  had  never  driven  a  nor- 
mal Corvair  in  the  same  way  so  that  she  did 
not  know  how  It  would  react. 

McCluggage  also  admitted  that  she 
thought  that  Chevrolet  could  have  done 
better  with  the  design  of  the  Corvalr,  but 
did  not  simply  because  of  cost,  refuting  an- 
other myth  of  the  Rlblcoff  staff  reoprt. 
GAf  misconduct  case  before  Michigan  State 
bar 

The  staff  report  characterization  that 
"after  review,  the  board  dismissed  the  com- 


plaint" by  Mr.  Gary  Sellers  Is  misleading.  For 
there  was  no  effective  review  of  the  com- 
plaint. Sellers  charged  two  GM  attorneys  with 
misconduct:  Adklns  in  the  matter  of  Veatch 
V.  General  Motors  and  Rozek  In  the  matter 
of  Stetter  v.  General  Motors.  He  alleged  that 
the  two  attorneys  filed  false  answers  to  In- 
terrogatories by  falling  to  produce  certain 
microfilm  records  (which  became  public  in 
1971  after  discovery  by  some  Junk  dealers) 
which  OM  previously  claimed  "did  not  exist." 
In  this  complaint  he  was  Joined  by  Professor 
Fairfax  Leary  now  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Law  School.  Stating  that  they  would 
be  bound  by  the  Board's  decision,  Sellers  and 
Leary  requested  that  the  Grievance  Board 
ask  the  GM  attorneys  a  series  of  questions 
concerning  the  suppressed  evidence.  These 
questions,  however,  were  never  asked  of  Ad- 
klns and  Rozek,  and  the  decision  to  dismiss 
the  case  was  based  solely  on  the  presentation 
of  the  facts  In  the  cases  by  the  GM  attorneys. 
Thus,  while  there  was  a  review  of  the  facts 
which  GM  presented  to  the  courts,  there  was 
no  review  of  the  complaint  Itself,  i.e.,  the 
facts  which  OM  supressed  from  the  covirta. 

In  Veatch  v.  GM,  the  court  did  deny  the 
plaintiff's  request  to  Impose  sanctions  on  GM 
for  the  failure  to  produce  the  microfilm — be- 
cause the  only  consideration  which  the  court 
found  relevant  was  whether  the  doctimenta 
would  have  changed  the  outcome  of  the  case. 
Since  the  case  was  decided  In  favor  of  the 
plaintiff,  the  court  held  that  the  withheld 
microfilms  would  not  have  "caused  a  dif- 
ferent result  to  ensue,"  a  decision  which 
again  did  not  speak  to  the  issue  in  the  Sel- 
lers-Leary  complaint  before  the  Michigan 
State  Bar. 

David  Lewis  on  corporate  knowledge  of 
Corvair  defects 

The  staff  report  deals  at  length  with  the 
incident  related  by  David  Lewis,  a  former 
staff  member  in  the  General  Motors  public 
relations  office  and  now  a  professor  of  Busi- 
ness History  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Lewis  brought  to  our  attention  the  Corvalr 
accident  In  December  1959,  three  months 
after  the  Corvalr  vras  first  marketed.  Involv- 
ing CjTUs  W.  Osborn,  the  son  of  Cyrus  R. 
Osborn,  executive  vice  president  of  GM  in 
charge  of  engine  divisions  and  overseas  opera- 
tions. According  to  Lewis,  the  senior  Osborn 
ordered  a  thorough  Investigation  of  the  role 
of  the  Corvalr  in  the  accident  in  which  his 
son  was  permanently  crippled. 

Wager  and  Kosklnen  state  that,  although 
they  questioned  very  relevant  GM  lawyer, 
engineer  and  executive  about  these  events, 
they  learned  nothing.  Then,  they  say,  "At 
our  request,  GM  conducted  an  internal  In- 
vestigation of  Lewis*  charges  .  .  .  All  of  this 
[10  OM  employees  being  asked  about  the 
matter  and  the  "searching  of  5  different  files], 
we  were  Informed,  yielded  nothing."  Two 
other  unrelated  Corvalr  studies,  one  of  an 
accident  Involving  the  son  of  a  proving 
grounds  employee  and  another  involving  tests 
for  litigation,  are  then  mentioned  by  the 
Rlblcoff  staff  as  reports  which  Lewis  might 
have  remembered  and  mixed  up  with  the 
Osborn  case. 

The  staff  report's  dismissal  of  the  leads 
provided  by  Lewis'  story  is  symptomatic  of 
the  staff  investigation's  defects.  First,  GM 
was  asked  to  conduct  an  investigation  of  It- 
self for  the  Rlblcoff  staff,  and  obviously  took 
full  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  produce 
red  herrings.  Second,  there  was  no  apparent 
Independent  attempt  by  the  Rlblcoff  staff  to 
look  outside  GM  for  any  corroboration  of 
Lewis'  knowledge.  Third,  and  most  Impor- 
tant, there  apparently  was  no  Inquiry  Into 
whether  high  level  GM  officers,  who  might 
not  have  been  persuaded  before,  became 
knowledgeable  after  the  1961  Osborn  accident 
about  the  Corvair's  deficiencies.  Fourth,  the 
staff  never  cross-checked  the  GM  version  with 
Professor  Lewis,  thereby  again  letting  OM 
define  and  control  the  limits  of  their  Inquiry. 

In  response  to  our  invitation  to  comment 
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on  the  Rlblcoff  staff  report,  Lewis 
following.  Sometime  In  early  1961 
Hamilton,  then  GM  Vice  President 
Relations,  reported  at  a  meeting  of 
He  Relations  Planning  Committee 
Lewis  was  Secretary)   that  the 
the  GM  Technical  Center  had  dtscoi- 
stability  deficiencies  In  the  Corval: 
to  those  later  pointed  out  In  "Unsa]  e 
Speed."  As  Lewis  recalls,  these 
suited   from  testing  done  at  the 
Center    because    of    the    Osborn 
Hamilton  told  the  PR  Planning 
that  It   would   take  approximately 
months  to  repair  the  defects  in  th< 
but  when  asked  what  GM  was 
about  presently  defective  Corvalrs, 
In  the  presence  of  Lewis  and  others, 
the  statement  made  to  him  by  the 
staff:   "We  aren't  going  to  do 
are  going  to  ride  this  out." 

We  asked  Lewis  If  he  knew 
the  elusive  Corvalr  study  done  at 
Center   following  the   Osborn 
said  he  was  told  that  the  defects  In 
valr  had  been  confirmed  In  tests 
Tech  Center.  At  that  time  the 
was  under  the  direction  of  Charles  A 
GM  Vice  President  In  charge  of 
Engineering. 

Lewis    suggested    that    we 
Cordtz  of  Fortune  magazine 
had  become  Interested  In  the 
dent   In   the  Spring  of   1966  and 
Charles  Chayne  about  It.  Cordtz 
when   he   asked   to   see   the  Osboi^ 
Chayne  said  that  It  was  a  private 
Mr.  Osborn.  Because  he  could  get 
Information  on  the  matter,  Cordt ; 
Include  the  Incident  In  his  August 
tune  article  nn  the  Impacts  of  the 
debate  at  GM. 

We  also  contacted  Charles  Chayrje 
said   he    "would   not   talk   to   any 
Nader's  office. "  He  was  not  e\'en 
by  the  Rlblcoff  staff,  however. 

Lewis  told  us  he  was  not  su 
Internal    Investigation   for   Wager 
klnen  had  yielded  nothing.  He  sale 
individuals  listed  by  the  Rlblcoff 
has  having  been  Interviewed  by  QV 
only  engineers  from  the  englneerln  5 
of   Chevrolet   which    is   a    separat< 
from  the  GM  engineering  staff  wh 
headed.  Thus.  Lewis  thought  they 
would  not   know   the   details  of 
Chayne  study.  Aside  from  GM's 
interest  In  finding  the  Osborn  stud; 
that  Hamilton,  one  of  the  few 
might  confirm  the   1961    PR  staff 
died    sometime    after   GM   had 
him  for  the  Rlblcoff  Investigators 
only  other  person  at  that  meeting 
Indicates     was     Interviewed     was 
Oroehn.  He  also   died   shortly  aft^r 
tervlew  by  GM.  Notes  of  this 
taken  by  Lewis,  in  his  capacity  as 
to  the  PR  Planning  Committee;  bu^, 
Ing  with  the  committee's  policy 
"purposely    skimpy — a    skeletal 
review  at  the  next  meeting."  He 
these  notes  have  been  retained  by 

Lewis  also  was  not  surprised 
family  denied  knowledge  of  the 
tlon  (Mr.  Osborn  Senior  is  now  de4d 
when    flesh    and    blood    are    Invol 
Lewis,    "the    OM   employee's   loyally 
organization  Is  such  that  he  and 
would  be  reluctant  to  say  anything 
the  organization." 

At  this  point  in  time,  two  years 
Rlblcoff  staff  has  alerted  GM  to  thqlr 
In  the  Osborn  case,  and 
deaths  of  several  knowledgeable 
difficult   to  prove   that   GM 
ducted  a  study  of  the  Osborn 
Is  clear,  according  to  Lewis,  is  that 
reported  the  GM  findings  of 
to  the  PR  Planning  Committee  in 
by  which  time  a  corporate  declslor 
made  "to  ride  this  out."  "I  don' 
notoriety,"    adds    Professor    Lewi 
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there's  no  other  way,  and  If  it's  necessary,  I 
will  take  a  He  detector  test." 

V.    IN    CONCLTJSION 

Based  on  our  analysis  of  the  serious  de- 
ficiencies of  the  staff  report,  and  based  on 
additional  research  which  corroborates  the 
charges  in  your  letters  to  Senator  Rlblcoff, 
we  must  conclude  that  (1)  the  staff  report 
Is  a  presumptuous  whitewash — one  sided  and 
excessively  incomplete  in  its  Investigation, 
biased  in  its  approach,  and  simply  wrong  In 
its  conclusions  and  on  many  of  the  technical 
Issues  and  (2)  GM  did  in  fact  mislead  the 
Subcommittee  about  the  Corvalr's  safety. 

(a)  The  staff  report  refiects  heavy  depend- 
ency In  its  secret  GM  contacts  and  shoddy 
NHTSA  testing.  Whenever  It  came  to  a  criti- 
cal determination.  It  used  any  explanation 
plausible,  to  exonerate  the  Corvalr  manu- 
facturer and  the  people  Involved  i'l  covering 
up  the  car's  defects.  But  dependency  dis- 
courages balanced  investigation,  as  this  staff 
report  confirms.  For  example,  we  found  to 
our  dismay  that  key  figures  in  this  contro- 
versy were  never  interviewed  or  contacted 
even  though  they  were  readily  available  to 
cooperate : 

B.  J.  Masterson  (plaintiff's  attorney,  Ander- 
son). 

Lou  Davidson  (plaintiff's  attorney,  Frank- 
lin). 

Harley  Sprouse   (plaintiff's  attorney,  Por- 
terfleld). 
Judge  Jefferson  (Drummond). 
Judge  Bua  (Franklin) . 
Charles  Rubly  (Staff  Engineer,  Corvalr  and 
Chevy  n  Chassis). 

Charles  Chayne  (Vice  President  in  charge 
of  Corporate  Engineering,  ret.). 

Dan  Cordtz  (writer  for  Fortune  magazine 

who  Investigated  Osborn  incident   In    1965- 

66). 

Walker  Sandbach  ( Executive  Director,  CU) . 

Robert  Knoll   (Head,  Auto  Test  Division, 

CU). 

Edward  Heltzman  (technical  expert  con- 
cerned with  Corvalr  handling) . 

Ralph  Smith  (technical  expert  concerned 
with  Corvalr  handling) . 

Albert  Fonda  (technical  expert  concerned 
with  Corvalr  handling) . 

Dimitry  Sergay  (technical  expert  con- 
cerned with  Corvalr  handling) . 

Gordon  E.  Preitag  (Ford  test  driver,  1959 
Ford  Falcon -Corvalr  test) . 

Maurice  J.  Kaiser  (Ford  test  driver,  1959 
Ford  Falcon-Corvalr  test) . 

Also,  the  staff  investigators  were  seriously 
handicapped  by  their  lack  of  famlllarty  with 
the  technical  Issues  Involved.  Thus,  the  staff 
report  can  simply  not  be  taken  seriously  as 
a  piece  of  investigative  scholarship  or  ad- 
vocacy. 

(b)  GM  effectively  told  the  Subcommittee 
that  the  Corvalr  was  a  safe  car  because  two 
Jury  verdicts  said  that  the  Corvalr  design  was 
not  the  cause  of  particular  crash  injuries. 
Even  Wager  and  Koskinen  call  this  a  stretch- 
ing of  reality.  For  at  the  time  of  Its  develop- 
ment and  shortly  thereafter.  GM  conducted 
valid  tests  which  clearly  showed  the  Corvalr 
to  be  a  dangerous  and  defective  product.  By 
a  variety  of  obstructionism  and  chicanery, 
the  GM  legal  staff  not  only  hid  these  tests 
from  court  view,  but  It  also  exerted  a  variety 
of  unseemly  pressures  on  plaintiffs'  attorneys 
to  drop  or  settle  Corvalr  cases.  This  is  clear 
from  our  references  to  internal  QM  docu- 
ments and  to  our  discussions  with  those  who 
GM  Intimidated  and  deceived.  Thus,  far  from 
exercising  "corporate  responsibility."  GM  vio- 
lated Its  public  trust  in  the  most  funda- 
mental way  possible:  it  k.iowlngly  manu- 
factured a  dangerous  product  and  cashiered 
the  damaging  evidence. 


ExHiBrr  A 

December  16,  1964. 
To:   Mr.  A.  F.  Power.  GM.  Legal  Staff. 
Attention:  Messrs.  D.  Boone,  E.  Adklns. 
Subject:   Qualification  of  Expert  Witnesses. 


Per  our  discussion  Mr.  Passon  will  supply 
twelve  copies  of  the  following  material  to 
Mr.  Adklns.  Items  one  and  two  will  be  avail- 
able December  16,  1964,  and  item  three  as 
soon  as  copies  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Proving  Ground. 

1.  On  chart  of  phjrsical  data.  Including 
weights  and  weight  distribution,  physical 
dimensions,  recommended  tire  pressure. 

2.  A  chart  showing  roll  center  heights  and 
roll  couple  distribution. 

3.  The  following  GM  Proving  Ground  re- 
ports : 

PG  9830 — Roll  Rate  Test.  1958  Renault  and 
Volkswagen. 

PG  13468 — Static  Ride  and  Roll  Rate.  1961 
Corvalr. 

PG  17467— Static  and  Dynamic  Ride  Rate, 
Static  Roll  Rate,  Static  Ride  and  Roll  Steer, 
Roll  Center  Heights,  Center  of  Gravity  and 
Moment  of  Inertia.  1964  Corvalr. 

PG  18201 — Static  and  Dynamic  Ride  Rate, 
Static  Roll  Rate  and  Steer,  Roll  Center 
Heights,  Center  of  Gravity  and  Moment  of 
Inertia.  1965  Corvalr. 

PG  18759 — Static  and  Dynamic  Ride  Rate, 
Roll  Rate.  Roll  Steer,  Roll  Center  Heights. 
1965  Chevy  U. 

PG  17127 — Skid  Pad  Roadabllity  Tests. 
1963  Porsche. 

PG  14737— 6kld  Pad  Roadabllity  Tests. 
1962  Corvalr. 

In  addition,  the  following  cars  will  be 
ready  for  evaluation  at  the  Desert  Proving 
Ground  on  January  5,  1965. 

1965  Chevy  II. 

1965  Corvalr. 

1964  Corvalr. 

1961  Corvalr. 

1961  Volkswagen. 

1961  Renault. 

1962  Fiat. 
1961  Porsche. 
V8  Corvalr. 
R&D  Chevelle. 

Each  vehicle  will  be  equipped  with  an 
accelerometer.  I  have  made  arrangements  for 
Mr.  R.  Beinke  of  Chevrolet  Research  and 
Development  to  be  In  Phoenix  beginning  De- 
cember 28,  1964,  to  be  certain  that  Instru- 
ments and  cars  are  in  order.  The  V8  Corvalr 
has  been  added  to  the  list  because  it  demon- 
strates conclusively  that  a  70%  rear  weight 
distribution  Is  stable.  The  Chevelle  has  been 
added  because,  with  this  car,  disconnected 
alternative  front  and  rear  stabilizer  bars,  we 
can  convert  a  good  neutral  steering  50-50 
weight  distribution  to  both  oversteer  and 
understeer  without  a  change  in  weight  dis- 
tribution. 

It  is  our  recommendation  that  we  merely 
release  these  cars  to  the  witnesses  to  do 
with  as  they  see  fit.  I  do  not  think  that  we 
should  set  up  any  specific  problems  for  them 
or  do  I  think  that  we  should  make  any 
demonstrations.  There  Is  no  Inference  that 
I  know  of  In  any  of  the  allegations  familiar 
to  me  Involved  loss  of  control  while  driving 
the  car  at  normal  speeds  on  normal  road- 
ways. I  do  not  think  that  these  witnesses  will 
voluntarily  subject  themselves  to  high  lateral 
accelerations  and  Inclpent  loss  of  control,  and 
certainly  think  we  should  not  urge  them  In 
this  direction.  It  should  be  recognized  that 
there  is  no  way  to  eliminate  the  possibility 
of  an  accident. 

I  think  it  would  be  to  our  advantage  to 
subject  them  to  a  blindfold  test  of  tire  pres- 
sures and  front  ballast. 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Milllken  of  Cornell 
Aeronautical  Lab  will  be  present,  and  I  have 
made  arrangements  for  Mr.  Hall  to  be  pres- 
ent. Mr.  Hall  win  do  no  test  driving.  He  and 
Mr.  Milllken  will  merely  constitute  authori- 
ties m  their  fields.  Mr.  C.  Simmons  and  my- 
self win  also  be  present. 

I  understand  that  the  evaluations  will  have 
been  completed  by  January  8.  1965. 

P.    J.    WlNCHELl., 

Research  and  Development. 
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Chkvbolet  Motor  Division, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  December  18, 1964. 
Mr.  A.  F.  Power, 
General  Counsel, 
General  Motors  Corp., 
Detroit,  Mich. 
(Attention  Mr.  E.  Adklns) 

Attached  are  twelve  (12)  copies  each  of 
the  fonowlng  G.  M.  Proving  Ground  reports: 

PG-9830.  Roll  Rate  Test.  1958  Renault  and 
Volkswagen. 

PO-13468.  Static  Ride  and  Roll  Rate.  1961 
Corvalr. 

PG-17467.  Static  and  Dynamic  Ride  Rate, 
Static  Roll  Rate,  Static  Ride,  and  Roll  Steer, 
RoU  Center,  Heights,  Center  of  Gravity,  and 
Moment  of  Inertia.  1964  Corvalr. 

PG^18201.  Static  and  Dynamic  Ride  Rate, 
Static  Roll  Rate  and  Steer,  Roll  Center 
Heights,  Center  of  Gravity  and  Moment  of 
Inertia.  1965  Corvalr. 

PO-18759.  Static  and  Dynamic  Ride  Rate, 
Roll  Rate,  Roll  Steel,  Roll  Center  Heights. 
1965  Chevy  II. 

PO-17127.  Skid  Pad,  RoadabHity  Tests. 
1963  Porsche. 

PG-14737.  Skid  Pad,  Roadabllity  Tests. 
1962  Corvalr. 

These  are  being  supplied  per  your  request 
In  connection  with  the  program  at  the 
Desert  Proving  Ground  on  January  4-5,  1965. 
You  have  received  all  other  data  as  an  at- 
tachment to  Mr.  P.  J.  Wlnchell's  memo  to 
Mr.  A.  F.  Power,  dated  December  16,  1964. 

P.  J.  Passon, 
Product  Analysis  and  Evaluation. 

Exhibit  B 

December  13,  1972. 
To:  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istrator. 
Prom:    Associate   Administrator,   Motor  Ve- 
hicle Program. 
Subject:  Corvalr  Handling. 

At  the  time  of  release  of  the  Corvalr  Han- 
dling Investigation  report,  accompanied  by 
a  decision  of  no  defect  and  the  subsequent 
placement  of  backup  data  In  the  public  file, 
there  was  some  miscellaneous  data  that  had 
not  been  Indexed  since  It  was  not  considered 
valid  for  the  Investigation.  Typical  of  this 
data  were  the  results  of  the  pilot  program. 
Instrumentation  errors,  incorrect  procedures 
and  noncomparatlve  tests.  A  summarization 
of  this  data  Is  attached  hereto.  As  I  discussed 
with  you  earlier,  it  Is  not  believed  that  any 
of  the  Information  gives  cause  for  modifica- 
tion of  the  "Corvalr  Handling"  decision.  In 
fact,  the  decision  Is  enhanced  by  some  of  the 
data.  However,  this  letter  Is  to  better  ac- 
quaint you  with  this  Information." 

The  pilot  test  program  was  run  for  the 
purpose  of  validating  the  test  procedures. 
Once  established,  the  procedures  were  the 
same  for  aU  vehicles  tested.  The  pilot  pro- 
gram was  conducted  using  the  1962  Falcon 
to  avoid  any  Inference  that  the  procedures 
were  tailored  to  favor  the  Corvalr.  The  re- 
sults of  the  tests  subsequently  used  on  all 
the  vehicles  has  already  been  Indexed.  The 
data  from  the  tests  not  used  are  Included 
In  this  miscellaneous  data. 

All  of  the  comparative  Steady  Turn  Brak- 
ing, Smooth  Road  tests  were  made  in  a  right 
turn.  The  Initial  Corvalr  tests  were  run  turn- 
ing to  the  left.  The  left  turn  series  on  the 
Corvalr  was  completed  and  then  rerun  turn- 
ing to  the  right  for  the  test  report.  Since 
they  were  not  significantly  different,  the  left 
turn  results  are  Included  In  this  miscellane- 
ous data. 

As  In  any  test  program,  some  of  the  test 
data  generated  Is  obviously  Invalid,  I.e.,  In- 
strumentation failure.  Improper  test  con- 
ditions, etc.  The  strip  charts  for  these  In- 
valid test  runs  were  retained  and  placed 
with  the  miscellaneous  data. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Corvalr  Drastic 
Steer-Drastic  Brake  comparative  tests,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  results  were  not  the  same 


as  the  HSRI  Corvalr  tests.  Therefore,  un- 
official tests  were  run  with  the  load  condi- 
tion simUar  to  the  HSRI  tests.  This  re- 
sulted in  the  Corvalr  being  615  pounds 
lighter  than  the  fully  loaded  comparative 
tests.  At  the  start  tires  removed  from  earlier 
tests  because  of  wear  were  used  since  no  new 
tires  were  available.  The  manufacturer's  rec- 
ommended tire  pressures  were  used.  On  two 
tests  outrigger  contact  was  made.  However, 
m  both  cases  outrigger  contact  could  not  be 
duplicated.  Attempting  to  better  understand 
the  results,  the  tire  pressures  were  changed 
to  28  psl  front  and  rear  which  according  to 
some  authorities  could  make  the  condition 
worse.  Following  calibration  tests  new  tires 
were  obtained  and  Installed  and  the  original 
tests  repeated,  only  now  with  new  tires  and 
28  psi  tire  pressures.  No  outrigger  contact 
was  experienced. 

Although  not  originally  considered  part 
of  the  Corvalr  handling  tests,  the  results  con- 
firm two  decisions  made  during  our  Investi- 
gation. First,  tests  run  with  tires  worn  sig- 
nificantly by  limit  maneuvers  as  contrasted 
to  normal  driver-highway  wear  yield  Invalid 
results.  This  was  recognized  In  our  compara- 
tive testing  and  Is  completely  substantiated 
by  reports  Just  received  of  testing  conducted 
for  the  Research  Institute.  Second,  our  de- 
cision to  accept  Mr.  Nader's  suggestion  to 
conduct  the  tests  in  the  fully  loaded  condi- 
tion to  obtain  valid  comparative  Informa- 
tion was  sound.  When  the  Corvalr  was  tested 
in  the  same  way  as  during  the  comparison 
tests,  except  for  weight,  the  resvUts  were  the 
same. 

Throughout  the  tests,  photographs  were 
taken  to  document  the  various  vehicle  con- 
figurations Including  the  as  received  con- 
dition of  the  Nader  recommended  1963  Cor- 
valr. These  photographs  were  among  the  mis- 
cellaneous data. 

With  your  concurrence,  It  Is  our  Intention 
to  continue  with  our  plan  to  complete  In- 
dexing all  of  the  above  miscellaneous  data 
and  placing  It  In  the  public  file  along  with 
a  description  of  the  material  contained. 
Robert  L.  Carter. 

Exhibit  B1 

August  9,  1972. 
Hon.  John  Volpe, 
Secretary  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretart:  We  have  read  the  re- 
port of  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration  (NHTSA),  Evaluation  of  the 
1960-1963  Corvair  Handling  and  Stability 
and  the  Panel  Evaluation  of  the  NHTSA  Ap- 
proach to  the  1960-1963  Corvair  Handling 
and  Stability.  This  purportedly  complete  and 
exhaustive  investigation  Into  the  Corvalr's 
handling  and  stabUlty  Is  both  defective  and 
deceptive. 

The  tone,  wording,  and  approach  of  the 
report  make  It  obvious  that  the  Investiga- 
tion was  not  carried  out  with  proper  scien- 
tific Integrity  and  completeness,  but  was 
rather  done  for  its  potential  propaganda  ef- 
fect against  critics  of  both  the  Corvalr  and 
the  NHTSA.  Thus  the  NHTSA  expressed  a 
preference  for  preserving  Its  close  relations 
with  General  Motors  and  Its  president,  Ed- 
ward Cole,  over  exercising  its  responsibUity 
to  the  segment  of  the  public  which  Is  en- 
dangered by  the  Corvalr's  defects. 

The  reports,  released  July  30,  1972,  raise 
far  more  questions  than  they  answer  both 
about  the  subject  Corvalr  and  the  NHTSA "s 
belated  and  prolonged  Investigation  Into  It. 
As  you  know,  we  have  asked  Senator  War- 
ren Magnuson,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  to  conduct  a  thorough  In- 
vestigation into  this  matter.  In  the  mean- 
time, questions  and  comments  are  submitted 
which  are  suggested  by  the  NHTSA 's  reports. 
I  would  appreciate  a  reply  to  these  questions 
at  the  earliest  convenience  of  your  Depart- 
ment. 


INFUT-RESPONSE    TEST    PROGRAM TEXAS 

transportation  INSTITUTE 

1.  The  position  of  the  NHTSA  Is  appar- 
ently that  the  GM  proving  ground  tests 
"do  not  represent  conditions  that  would  be 
experienced  In  the  practical  driving  environ- 
ment." a)  Why  did  the  NHTSA  choose  simi- 
larly non-representative  conditions  and 
maneuvers  for  the  tests  at  Texas  Transpor- 
tation Institute?  b)  What  was  the  NHTSA 
trying  to  determine  with  the  TTI  tests?  c) 
Did  the  NHTSA  have  any  objective  criteria 
for  these  te.sts  before  they  were  begun 
which  would  have  allowed  the  NHTSA  to 
differentiate  between  defective  and  non-de- 
fective handling  properties?  d)  Was  the 
NHTSA  looking  prlmarUy  for  rollovers  as  evi- 
dence of  defective  handling  and  stability? 

2.  The  NHTSA  further  discounted  the  value 
of  the  GM  proving  ground  tests  "because  the 
vehicles  used  In  these  tests  were  in  various 
states  of  test  modifications"  (these  modifi- 
cations being  minor  changes  to  the  shock 
absorbers,  spring  rates,  rebound  travel,  and 
so  on)*,  a)  Why  was  the  NHTSA  satlEfied 
that  the  equally  extensive  changes  between 
the  1960  and  1963  models  were  so  Insignifi- 
cant that  a  1963  Corvalr  could  be  taken  as 
representative  of  all  the  1960-63  Corvalrs? 
b)  Did  the  NHTSA  determine  that  the  dif- 
ferences between  body  styles  (sedan,  coupe, 
convertible,  station  wagon,  and  bus-van) 
would  also  not  affect  the  handling  and  sta- 
bility of  these  various  vehicles? 

3.  The  NHTSA  stated  that  the  tires  used 
were  "as  close  to  the  original  O.E.M.  speci- 
fications as  possible."  a)  What  does  "as  pos- 
sible" mean?  Sloth,  Indifference  or  negli- 
gence of  NHTSA?  b)  What  were  the  exact 
differences  in  cord  materials,  numbers  of 
piles,  rubber  compound  (such  as  the  amount 
of  polybutyldlene)  between  all  types  of 
O.E.M.  tires  used  on  the  Corvair  between 
1959  and  1963,  and  the  tires  used  In  the 
TTI  tests?  c)  To  what  extent  did  the  NHTSA 
Investigate  the  differences  in  the  1960.  1961, 
1962.  and  the  1963  Corvalr  O.E.M.  tires?  d) 
Why  was  there  no  disclosure  of  this  Impor- 
tant point?  What  attempts  were  made  to 
obtain  1959-1963  tires? 

4.  a)  Why  were  the  vehicles  in  the  TTI 
tests  tested  only  while  fully  loaded,  a  con- 
dition which  probably  gave  the  Corvalr  sig- 
nificantly better  handling  and  stability?  b) 
In  the  Corvair.  what  was  the  change  In  the 
position  of  the  center  of  gravity  with  the 
added  weight?  c)  Did  this  change  In  the 
center  of  gravity  colnside  with  the  change 
that  would  occur  when  the  vehicle  held  six 
passengers  and  their  luggage?  d)  Why  were 
no  tests  done  to  determine  if,  in  fact,  the 
fully  loaded  configuration  was  the  one  most 
likely  to  show  the  worst  handling  and  sta- 
bility characteristics  of  the  Corvalr  as 
seemed  to  be  assumed  by  NHTSA? 

5.  In  the  report  of  the  TTI  work.  It  was 
noted  that  in  the  Drastic  Brake  maneuver, 
the  foUowlng  statements  are  made :  "The  se- 
quence of  Inputs  was  that  which  HSRI  con- 
cluded was  most  apt  to  place  a  vehicle  In 
a  rollover  mode,"  and  "By  varying  the  mag- 
nitude and  timing  of  inputs  described  above, 
an  effort  was  made  to  induce  rollover  in  each 
vehicle  tested."  The  speeeds  at  which  these 
tests  were  carried  out  were  40,  50,  and  60 
miles  per  hour. 

It  is  further  noted  that  In  none  of  the 
TTI  Corvalr  test  runs  was  there  a  roll- 
over (that  is,  there  was  no  outrigger  contact 
in  any  of  the  test  maneuvers),  a)  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Highway  Safety  Re- 
search Institute  (HSRI)  was  able  to  easily, 
consistently,  and  violently  roll  their  1961  Cor- 
valr aeainst  its  outriggers  (a  simulated  roll- 
over) with  the  same  test  equipment  used  by 


•  Not  Incidently,  the  changes  made  In  the 
Corvairs  used  in  the  GM  Proving  Ground 
tests  were  all  designed  to  improve  the  han- 
dling and  stability  of  the  cars  being  tested. 
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TTI,  wasn't  this  BufBclent  evidence 
ther  the  TTI  Corvalr  was  not  typlfal 
the  test  conditions  were   not 
determine  11  the  Corvalr  exhibit! 
handling  and  stabUlty?  b)   IMd 
even  consider  this  possibility  befor^ 
Ing  the  TTI  tests? 

6.  All  testing  and  analysis 
the  TTI  report  was  carried  out  on 
tlon  surfaces.  Although  such 
be  expected  to  maximize  the 
a  vehicle  rollover  in  a  given 
would  minimize  loss  of  control 
tlonal  instability  caused  by  lateral 
Since  loss  of  vehicle  control 
over  Is  viewed  as  a  major  cause 
crashes,    was   there   any   attempt 
either  the  Corvalr's  performance  oi 
tlon  surfaces  and  the  more  usual 
tlon  surfaces? 

7.  Oenerta  Motors  gives  vehicle 
warnings  that  Corvairs  should  be 
with  tires  having  more  than  80 
their   original    tire    tread.   The 
Motor    Vehicle    Safety    Standard 
Indicates  that  a  tire  with  as  litHe 
Inch  of  tread  may  be  considered 
mal  use.  (This  is  the  depth  of 
tread  wear  indicator.)  Given  these 
were  the  TTI  tests  restricted  to 
tires  with  more  than  80%  of  their 
depth? 

8.  How  did  the  NHTSA  determine 
shock    absorbers    "obtained 
dealers"  were  identical  with  the 
absorbers,  and  did  not  reflect  eltter 
product  Improvement  or  differencss 
O.E.M.  parts  and  replacements 
are  common  In  shock  absorbers? 

9.  In  the  conclusions  to  the 
uation  of  the  Corvalr,  it  states, 
the  tests  the  plotted  data  indicated 
Corvalr  performance  fell  between 
and  Falcon  on  one  side  and  the 
and  Renault  on  the  other  side." 
much     more     hazardous 
Renault  had  not  been  Included 
how  much  worse  would  the  Corvai  • 
overall  than  the  two  remaining 
cars?  b)  Would  the  conclusion  of 
have  been  different  in  this  case?  c 
the  Volkswagen  and  Renault 
tests  in  the  first  place? 
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10.  (a)   What   criteria   were 
selection  of  the  Panel  for  the 
the  NHTSA  Approach  to  the 
Handling  and  Stability?  b)    Wht 
considered  a  conflict  of  interest 
the  panel  to  evaluate  the  NHTSA 
ance,  a  man  who  Is  currently 
with  the  NHTSA  (Dr.  Wright)?  c 
slderatlon  given  to  the  likely 
ing  vehicle  handling  and  driver 
man  whose  career  and  dedicatlo)! 
to  auto  racing  (Mr.  Caldwell)  ? 

11     (a)    How  many  man-hours 
by  the  three  panel  members  in 
tlon  of  the  NHTSA's  approach  to 
handling  and  stability?  b)  What 
assistance  was  given  the  panel 
extent  was  the  raw  material  use< 
vestlgation  sununarized  for  the 

12.  The  charge  given  to  the 
review  the  pertinent  materials 
and  to  "Arrive  at  Joint  panel 
elusions   and   recommendations 
and  future  NHTSA  programs  foi 
of  the  1960-1963  Corvalr  handling 
Ity."  a)  Since  the  panel  limited 
ommendlng  that  no  further 
on    the    Corvalr,    that    the    NHT^. 
minimum   vehicle  handling 
that  better  accident  statistics 
Is  the  NHTSA  satisfied  with  the 
formance?   b)    Further,  since  it 
their  official  charge,  by  what 
the  panel  findings  regarding  the 
sell?  c)  Why  did  the  NHTSA 
panel  findings"  rather  than 
Bible  dissenting  opinions  on  the 
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MAKE-MODEX.    VEHICLE    CRASH    DATA 

13.  In  considering  crash  data,  equal  weight 
was  given  to  the  early  rollover  data  of  Cor- 
nell Aeronautical  Laboratories  (CAL)  and 
the  oS-road,  single  vehicle  crash  data  from 
the  North  Carolina  Highway  Safety  Research 
Center  (HSRC).  a)  Why  wasn't  Dr.  Camp- 
bell of  HSRC  asked  for  his  latest  data  which 
are  considerably  more  up-to-date  and  sta- 
tistically valid?  b)  Since  rollover  must  be 
preceded  by  a  vehicle's  going  out  of  control, 
why  was  rollover  considered  equally  signifi- 
cant with  single  vehicle,  off-road  crashed 
which  is  probably  a  large  class? 

Dr.  Campbell's  most  recent  data  on  off 
road  crashed  for  both  the  Corvalr  and  the 
Volkswagen  show  clearly  the  higher  than 
average  incidence  of  such  crashed  in  these 
vehicles  when  equipped  with  immodified 
swing  axle  rear  suspensions.  The  data  con- 
tained In  the  Cornell  Rollover  study  are  con- 
siderably older  than  the  HSRC  data,  comes 
from  a  considerably  smaller  data  base,  and 
does  not  differentiate  between  model  years. 
Furthermore,  the  later  CAL  VW  study  (which 
contains  data  on  the  Corvalr)  contradicts 
the  findings  on  the  Corvalr  of  the  earlier 
study. 

14.  (a)  Since  the  NHTSA  relied,  to  some 
extent,  on  vehicle  crash  statistics  from  sev- 
eral years  ago,  is  the  NHTSA  reasonably  sat- 
isfied that  the  quantity  and  quality  of  such 
statistics  allow  them  to  be  used  to  make  de- 
terminations such  as  this  one?  b)  If  not, 
what  is  being  done  in  the  way  of  contracting 
for  make-model  crash  studies  which  will  al- 
low the  NHTSA  to  detect  significantly  sub- 
standard vehicles? 

GENERAL 

15.  In  the  general  discussions  of  the  rela- 
tions between  handling  and  lateral  "g" 
forces,  it  is  apparent  that  these  forces  are  the 
average  forces  felt  by  the  driver,  and  not  the 
Instantaneous  forces  on  the  tires  and  sus- 
pension. While  these  forces  are  approxi- 
mately equal  when  a  vehicle  Is  operated  on 
a  smooth  road  below  the  limit  of  adhesion, 
the  Instantaneous  lateral  forces  may  be  far 
In  excess  of  the  average  forces  on  a  rough  or 
undulating  road.  What  consideration  did  the 
NHTSA  give,  beyond  the  single  rough  road 
test  with  an  automatic  pilot  of  the  TTI  se- 
quence, to  the  effect  of  normal  or  typical, 
randomly  rough  or  undulating  roads*  on 
the  Corvalr  handling  and  stability? 

16.  It  Is  noted  in  the  addendum  to  the 
Panel  Evaluation  that  "the  Corvalr  has 
greater  control  sensitivity  .  .  .  than  con- 
temporary vehicles."  This  control  sensitivity 
would  be  likely  to  induce  a  driver  to  operate 
a  Corvalr  nearer  to  the  "divergent  instability 
boundry,"  or  at  least  In  the  region  of  con- 
trol in  which  the  vehicle  may  quickly  change 
from  under-  to  oversteer.  a)  Did  the  NHTSA 
attempt  to  assess  this  factor  in  their  Inves- 
tigation of  the  Corvalr?  b)  Was  there  an 
attempt  to  assess  the  likelihood  that  a  driver 
operating  a  Corvalr  within  its  limits  of  con- 
trol could  easily  exceed  these  limits  (by  light 
application  of  the  brakes,  or  by  turning  the 
steering  wheel  an  extra  quarter  of  a  turn, 
for  example)  thus  throwing  the  car  out  of 
control  Insidvertentiy? 

17.  (a)  Is  the  NHTSA  satisfied  that  It  Is 
possible  to  make  a  finding  of  no  defect  on 
the  handling  and  stability  of  the  Corvalr 
when  it  appears  that  reasonable  definitions 
of  adequate  handling  and  stability  are  lack- 
ing? b )  Is  the  NHTSA  satisfied  with  the  con- 
tract performance  of  the  Highway  Safety 
Research  Institute  on  vehicle  handling 
standards  when  the  HSRI  has  not  been  able 


•This  phrase  denoted  roads  which  have 
Irregularities  that  can  be  absorbed  by  typical 
automotive  suspension  systems.  Such  irregu- 
larities, found  on  most  American  roads,  are 
due  to  faulty  road  construction  and  repair, 
normal  or  extraordinary  wear  and  tear,  or 
to  extreme  weather  damage. 


to  define  such  handling  standards  require- 
ments? 

18.  In  the  evidence  presented  in  the  Evalu- 
ation of  the  1960-1963  Corvair  Handling  and 
Stability,  there  is  good  evidence  that  the 
pre-1968  VW  and  the  Renault  Dauphine  have 
considerable  worse  handling  and  stability 
than  contemporary  American  cars,  a)  Will 
the  NHTSA  also  begin  Investigations  Into 
the  handling  and  stability  of  the  Subaru  360 
and  the  VW  Microbus. 

The  NHTSA  has  done  a  grave  disservice  to 
the  public  m  producing  this  report  which 
allegedly  absolves  the  Corvair  of  blame  in 
thousands,  of  avoidable  fatal  and  serious 
Injury  crashes.  In  doing  so,  the  fundamen- 
tally  subservient  relationship  of  the  NHTSA 
to  the  auto  Industry,  and  the  effective  abdi- 
cation of  a  segment  of  the  engineering  pro- 
fession have  been  once  again  exposed.  The 
question  raised  by  this  debacle  must  not  be 
left  unanswered,  and  the  perversion  of  the 
function  ol  the  NHTSA  and  the  engineering 
profession  must  be  corrected. 
Sincerely, 

Ralph  Nader, 
Carl  Nash 

August  18,  1972. 
Mr.  Douglas  Toms, 

Administrator,  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration.  Department  of 
Transportation.   Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Toms:  To  save  you  the  embar- 
rassment of  again  using  Incorrect  Informa- 
tion about  the  comparison  between  the  HSRI 
and  TTI  tests  of  the  Corvalr,  I  quote  from 
page  20  of  DOT  publication  HS-800-374,  Ve- 
hicle Handling  Test  Procedures,  Volume  I : 

The  Corvalr  and  Fords  were  used  cars  and 
thus  required  extensive  overhauling  before 
testing.  New  brake  linings,  shock  absorbers, 
and,  where  necessary,  ball  Joints  and  wheel 
bearings  where  provided. 

The  report  notes  that  the  outrigger  as- 
sembly weighed  85  pounds  and  the  con- 
troller weighed  260  pounds.  It  appears  that 
the  front  seats  were  removed  so  that  the 
Increase  In  weight  would  be  less  than  the 
345  pounds.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  pri- 
mary difference  which  accounts  for  HSRI's 
Corvalr  turning  over  the  TTTs  not  Is  the 
loading.  Otherwise,  the  only  difference  is  that 
HSRI's  was  a  1961  and  TTI"s  was  a  1963.  Are 
you  willing  to  admit  that  there  was  that 
much  difference  between  the  1961  and  1963 
models? 

On  the  question  of  degradation,  and  the 
Corvalr  heater,  let  me  quote  from  page  41  of 
the  Investigation  report  on  IR  249: 

Initial  design  and  assembly  practices 
seem  sufficient  to  preclude  sources  of  engine 
fumes  at  the  time  of  production;  however, 
degradation  of  engine  components  may  pro- 
vide sources  for  such  fumes. 

This  quote  contradicts  what  you  said  about 
the  consideration  of  degradation  In  the  defi- 
nition of  a  defect.  If  degradation  of  the 
Corvalr's  suspension  system  causes  the  ve- 
hicle to  have  dangerous  or  defective  handling 
characteristics,  how  Is  this  difflerent  from 
degradation  of  the  heater  causing  a  defect?  I 
would  like  to  see  an  adequate  dlcusslon  of 
this  point  from  the  NHTSA. 
Yours  truly, 

Carl  Nash. 

August  23,  1972. 
Hon.  John  Volpe, 
Secretary  of  Transportation 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  After  sending  you  an 
Inquiry  concerning  the  Investigation  by  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion (NHTSA)  ol  the  1960-1963  Chevrolet 
Corvair  handling  and  stability,  further  1l- 
lormatlon  came  to  our  attention  concerning 
the  effect  ol  suspension  component  degrada- 
tion on  the  handling  and  stability  of  these 
vehicles.  The  NHTSA  has  set  many  prece- 
dents In  the  consideration  of  degradation  a« 
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a  factor  in  the  determination  ol  what  con- 
stitutes a  defect  In  motor  vehicles  and  mo- 
tor vehicle  equipment.  The  policy  which  has 
evolved  can  be  stated  as  follows:  It  is  not 
sufficient  evidence  that  a  defect  does  not 
exist  In  a  motor  vehicle  (or  In  motor  vehicle 
equipment)  to  show  that  there  is  no  hazard 
to  traffic  safety  in  the  operation  of  the  ve- 
hicle (or  the  use  of  the  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment) when  It  Is  new  or  when  It  conforms 
to  all  manulacturer's  specifications. 

The  other  major  Corvalr  Investigation  pro- 
vides a  good  example  ol  this  principle.  In  the 
report  of  the  Corvalr  direct  air  heater  defect 
investigation,  it  is  stated: 

Initial  design  and  assembly  practices  seem 
sufficient  to  preclude  sources  ol  engine 
fumes  at  the  time  of  production;  however, 
degradation  of  engine  components  may  pro- 
vide sources  for  such  fumes.^ 

The  investigation  proceeded  to  evaluate 
the  extent  to  which  degradation  was  taking 
place  In  older  Corvairs  by  having  owners 
bring  their  cars  Into  testing  stations  where 
the  carbon  monoxide  leakage  into  the  psis- 
senger  compartment  under  normal  use  con- 
ditions was  measured.  The  finding  that  a 
significant  number  of  1965  Corvairs  In  use 
by  private  Individuals  produced  carbon 
monoxide  leakage  so  that  the  level  In  the 
passenger  compartment  exceeded  200  parts 
per  million  was  held  as  sufficient  evidence 
that  a  defect  existed  in  the  Corvair  direct 
air  heater  system  under  section  113  of  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1966.  Further  evidence  that  the 
NHTSA  found  degradation  to  be  a  primary 
factor  In  this  case  is  that  they  allowed  Gen- 
eral Motors  to  state  in  their  defect  notifica- 
tion to  owners: 

We  believe  that  if  a  Corvair  has  been  regu- 
larly inspected  and  properly  maintained  and 
Is  in  good  working  order,  It  will  operate  with- 
out danger  of  exhaust  fumes  entering  the 
passenger  compartment  through  the  direct 
air  heater.' 

The  measures  to  be  taken  to  repair  the 
defect  in  the  direct  air  heater,  approved  by 
the  NHTSA,  were  an  Inspection  to  determine 
if  the  vehicle  Is  In  good  condition,  and  to 
repair  the  vehicle  to  bring  It  back  to  good 
working  order  If  necessary. 

Degradation  also  plays  a  role  in  defects 
which  may  lead  to  catastrophic  failures  such 
as  in  the  Ford  lower  control  arms  found  to 
be  defective  by  the  NHTSA  on  police  and 
emergency  vehicles.  Chevrolet  engine  mounts, 
and  many  others. 

The  NHTSA 's  recently  completed  investiga- 
tion into  the  handling  and  stabUlty  of  the 
1980-1963  Corvair  was  solely  a  study  of  the 
vehicle  when  it  meets  the  manufacturer's 
specifications.  Although  used  vehicles  were 
tested  at  the  Texas  Transportation  Institute, 
they  were  given  a  comprehensive  inspection 
and  repaired  to  bring  them  up  to  an  accept- 
able level  of  mechanical  condition  and  safety. 
Each  vehicle  was  brought  up  to  the  manu- 
facturer's specifications  In  accordance  with 
its  individual  service  manuals.^ 

Similarly,  the  Corvairs  tested  In  all  GM 
proving  ground  tests.  In  the  Falcon-Corvalr 
comparison  tests  carried  out  by  the  Ford 
Motor  Company,  and  in  the  Michigan  High- 
way Safety  Reseach  Institute's  tests  were  all 
in  essentially  new  condition. 

The  apparent  complete  Ignorance  of  the 
effects    of    degradation    ol    the    suspension 


'Investigation  Report  Intrusion  ol  Engine 
Pumes  Through  Heater  System  ol  1961-1969 
Model  Chevrolet  Corvalr  Vehicles  [IB  249), 
p.  41. 

•Letter  sent  by  the  Chevrolet  Division, 
General  Motors  Corporation  to  1961-1969 
Corvalr  owners  dated  December,  1971,  p.  2. 

•  Evaluation  of  the  1960-1963  Corvair  Han- 
dling  and  Stability.  U.S.  Department  ol 
Transportation.  NHTSA,  Washington.  D.C, 
July,  1972,  p.  57. 


system  ol  the  1960-1968  Corvalr  on  Its  han- 
dling and  staUlity  leave  this  a  completely 
open  question.  The  conclusions  that  are  con- 
tained In  the  NHTSA's  evaluation  are  far 
more  broad  than  Is  warranted  by  the  scope 
of  their  Investigation. 

We  do  not  agree  with  the  conclusions 
reached  even  for  this  limited  Investigation. 
Quite  apart  from  the  issue  of  original  design 
defects  In  Corvalr  handling  performance,  we 
believe  that  the  limited  nature  of  the  In- 
vestigation by  the  NHTSA  should  be  dis- 
closed along  with  a  warning  about  the  addi- 
tional hazards  of  degradation  to  the  Corvalr's 
handling  and  stability.  If  this  were  done, 
Corvalr  owners  would  not  be  totally  misled 
about  the  lack  ol  salety  In  their  vehicles, 
especially  if  they  do  not  provide  unusual 
maintenance  and  upkeep  for  their  cars. 

At  a  minimum,  the  NHTSA  should  also 
carry  out  the  following  program : 

1.  That  all  Information  currently  in  the 
hands  of  the  NHTSA  concerning  the  effects 
of  degradation  of  the  1960-1963  Corvalr  sus- 
pension system  on  Its  handling  and  stability, 
and  of  such  degradation  In  other  vehicles,  be 
gathered. 

2.  That  the  NHTSA  obtain  from  General 
Motors  all  such  data  In  their  possession.  In- 
cluding information  about  the  life  expect- 
ance and  degradation  rate  of  Corvalr  shock 
absorbers,  suspension  bushings  and  bearings, 
and  so  on.  Further,  GM  should  be  asked  to 
produce  any  evidence  that  they  Instructed 
Corvalr  owners  about  necessary  maintenance 
of  the  Corvalr  suspension  components  other 
than  routine  lubrication. 

3.  That  the  NHTSA  obtain  from  Dr.  B.  J. 
Campbell  his  latest  accident  data  from  the 
state  of  North  Carolina  which  would  be  rele- 
vant to  the  relative  likelihood  of  Corvair  loss 
of  control  (generally  reflected  In  single  vehi- 
cle accident  rates),  and  an  analysis  of  the 
Highway  Safety  Research  Center  of  the  rele- 
vance of  this  data  to  the  question  of  the 
potential  hazards  of  the  Corvalr  handling 
and  stability  as  Corvairs  are  used  by  the  pub- 
lic. The  NHTSA  should  further  search  for  any 
other  make/model  accident  data  which  would 
shed  light  on  this  question. 

4.  That  when  the  warning  letter  is  sent  to 
owners  of  the  1960-1963  Corvairs,  it  Include 
a  warning  about  the  possible  effects  of  de- 
gradation on  their  vehicles'  handling  and 
stability  (including  the  necessity  of  having 
tires  in  good  condition  as  well  as  properly  in- 
flated), and  that  it  include  a  questionnaire 
concerning  their  personal  experiences  with 
the  Corvalr  (such  as  whether  they  had  ever 
been  In  a  crash  or  lost  control  of  their  Cor- 
vairs where  they  felt  that  the  handling  and 
stability  of  their  vehicles  was  a  factor). 

5.  That  an  analysis  of  the  information 
gained  from  carrying  out  points  one  through 
four  above  be  carried  out  to  determine  if, 
when  degradation  Is  taken  Into  account,  the 
1960-63  Corvalr  handling  and  stability  are 
"defective"  as  the  NHTSA  interprets  that 
word. 

Unless  the  NHTSA  takes  decisive  steps  to 
resolve  the  issue  of  the  Corvalr  handling  and 
stability,  the  credibility  and  competence  of 
the  NHTSA  will  Increasingly  be  called  into 
question. 

Sincerely, 

Ralph   Nader, 
Carl  Nash. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C.  September  15, 1972. 
Mr.  Ralph  Nader, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Nades:  This  Is  In  reply  to  your 
letters  of  August  9  and  23,  1972,  concerning 
the  Investigation  of  the  1960-1963  Corvalr 
handling  and  stability.  In  addition,  we  have 
received  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Douglas  W. 
Toms  from  Dr.  Carl  Nash  dated  August  18  on 
the  same  subject.  In  the  first  portion  of  this 
letter  the  answers  are  the  same  number  and 


sequence  as  your  questions  In  the  August  9 
letter. 

1.  The  General  Motors'  proving  ground 
tests  referred  to  are  PG  15699  and  PG  17103. 
These  represent  only  two  of  the  many  prov- 
ing ground  reports  and  other  documents  and 
films  evaluated  by  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration  (NHTSA). 

NHTSA  reviewed  available  test  concepts 
including  Input-Response  (no  driver  feed- 
back) and  Task  Performance  (with  human 
driver  feedback  control ) .  Task  Performance 
was  ruled  out  because  of  subjective  nature 
of  human  control  and  lack  of  objective  meas- 
urement. Input-Response  was  selected  be- 
cause of  objectivity  and  repeatability;  these 
tests  then  evaluated  vehicle  response  to  an 
input  Independent  of  the  driver.  Input- 
Response  using  sophisticated  instrumenta- 
tion already  developed  by  the  University  of 
Michigan  study  (NHTSA  Contract  FH-U- 
7297)  was  recommended  by  you  in  your  letter 
of  February  23,  1971.  Further  recommenda- 
tions on  test  conditions  were  contained  in 
Mr.  Gary  Sellers'  letter  of  March  17,  1971,  to 
Mr.  Rodolfo  A.  Diaz. 

The  Input-Response  tests  were  designed  to 
provide  a  series  of  maneuvers  from  which 
quantitative  data  could  be  obtained  tinder 
rigidly  controlled  conditions  for  comparing 
the  performance  of  the  various  vehicles. 
These  tests  did  not  establish  performance 
limits  for  safe  or  unsafe  operation.  Such 
limits  are  the  subject  of  c\irrent  vehicle 
handling  research  In  both  Industry  and  Gov- 
ernment. Rollover  was  the  criteria  In  only 
one  (Drastic  Brake/Drastic  Steer)  of  the  five 
Input-Response  tests;  the  other  four  tests 
resulted  in  responses  indicating  other  ve- 
hicle performance  parameters  as  well  as  roll- 
over. 

2.  The  NHTSA  did  not  In  fact  discount  the 
General  Motors'  tests.  We  considered  them 
for  what  they  were:  controlled  tests  driven 
by  a  professional  test  driver  at  Increasing 
speed  Increments  using  rapid  steering  move- 
ments, maximum  throttle  and  torque  Inputs, 
and  other  driver  actions  all  designed  to 
test  the  various  stispension  modifications 
to  the  point  of  rollover  or  until  It  was  dif- 
ficult to  produce  a  more  violent  maneuver. 
Examination  of  the  report  will  also  Indicate 
other  {joints  relative  to  the  vehicle's  handling 
and  stability  performance  obtained  from 
these  tests. 

NHTSA  evaluation  of  the  actual  model  year 
changes  from  1960-1963  showed  no  signifi- 
cant difference  in  the  suspension  compo- 
nents. In  your  letters  and  public  statements 
you  have  consistently  discussed  the  1960- 
1963  model  year  Corvairs  as  a  class  that  per- 
formed differently  from  model  years  1964- 
1969.  Obviously,  In  this  test  program,  it  was 
not  possible  to  test  all  body  styles.  Both 
th  i  Panel  and  NHTSA  agreed  no  further  test- 
ing was  required. 

3.  NHTSA  contacted  the  original  equip- 
ment tire  manufacturers  (OEM)  to  obtain 
tires  produced  for  use  In  the  1960-1963  pe- 
riod. The  manufacturers  then  recommended 
tires  (construction  and  size)  that  were  cur- 
rently available  and  cloeely  matched  the 
1960-1963  OEM  tires.  These  tires  were  used 
on  all  the  vehicles  tested  with  the  exception 
of  the  Renault. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  very  few 
1960-1963  Corvairs  would  still  have  their 
original  tires.  Therefore,  the  tires  actually 
used  in  the  tests  were  representative  of  tires 
most  likely  to  be  used  on  those  Corvairs 
today. 

4.  All  vehicles  were  tested  in  the  fully 
loaded  condition  to  assure  uniformity  and 
comparability  In  the  program.  While  the 
weight  of  the  test  equipment  was  such  as 
to  only  partially  load  a  six-passenger  vehi- 
cle, this  same  weight  imposed  a  heavier,  al- 
most full,  load  on  the  smaller  four-passenger 
cars. 

The  vehicles  were  loaded  In  a  manner  such 
that  each  wheel  would  have  the  same  load 
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It  would  carry  when  the  vehicle 
to    Its    maximum    passenger 
weight.  Therefore,  the  change  In 
of  gravity  location  closely  compaijed 
which  would  occur  with  the 
senger  and  luggage  loading. 

Your  associate,  Mr.  Sellers 
letter  of  March  17.  1971.  that 
variables  (such  as  high  coefficient 
equal  tire  pressures,  heavy  loadin 
the  most  severe  levels — -those  mo^t 
reveal  the  defects  alleged — or 
tlals  In  the  margin  present.  If 
conditions,  the  Corvalr  does  Tiot 
a   dangerous   fashion  .  .  .  then 
can  be  content  that  the  defects 
the  GM  proving  ground  reports 
lous  or  mistaken." 

It   was   not   possible   to   test 
Included  In  the  program  under 
Bible     variables    of     loading,     en 
maneuvers,  etc. 

5.  The  input-response  tests 
TTI  were  comparative  type  tests, 
pilot  program  was  completed  anc 
Ing  procedures  for  the  entire 
was  necessary  to  conduct  all  the 
the  procedures  selected  to  assure 
blllty.    In    the    drastic    steer 
maneuver,  the  magnitude  of  the 
pressures   (to  achieve  the  four- 
bad  to  be  varied  to  suit  each  vehicle 
the  brake  line  pressures  required 
were  different  for  each  vehicle. 
of  the  point  of  brake  appllcatloi 
lated  to  the  peak  yaw  rate  was 
for  each  vehicle  and  the  brakes 
the   same   point  of  the   mfljrlmnnn 

This  provided  for  uniformity  in 
of  the  lock  up. 

The   1963   Corvalr  tested  at 
buUt   to    the    manufacturer's 
and    was   therefore   tj-plcal   of 
equipment  configuration,  as  were 
vehicles  tested.  When  the  Corvalr 
two  vehicles  had  already  completeh 
gram.  One  of  these  vehicles  made 
contact  during  two  of  the  test 
There  Is  no  reason  to  consider  thu 
gram  Inadequate. 

6.  All  testing  was  conducted  on 
tion  surfaces  as  one  of  the 
dltlons  In  the  test  procedures. 
Infinite  variety  of  other  e 
dltlons  that  contribute  to  crashes 
types  of  pavement  and  pavement 
(wet.   dry,   dusty,   oily,   etc.). 
Sellers  in  his  letter  of  March  17, 
Diaz  (Item  4.  page  3)  recommended 
of  a  high  coefficient  dry  surface  to 
complete    transitional   response 
most  accurately. 

7.  The    Input-Response    tests 
ducted    under    carefully    controlled 
tlons  so   that   comparisons   of 
between  vehicles  could  be  made 
tltatlve  data  derived  from  testinj; 
cles  under  the  same  conditions, 
test  variables  Is  tread  wear  and 
uniformity  and  repeatability  of 
tread  wear  had  to  be  controlled, 
termlned  that  uniformity  and 
could  best  be  achieved  when  the 
not  worn  more  than  20  percent 

8.  All  the  vehicles  were  tested 
vehicle  manufacturer's  shock 
were  available  through  their  dealers 
particular  model  year  tested  at 
the  testing  program.  NHTSA  did 
formation  regarding  the 
original  equipment  shock  absorbers 
service  replacement  shock  absorbei^ 
for  testing  on  the   1963  Corvalr 
no    appreciable    difference    In    th( 
dimensions    of    the    shocks.    The 
length  of  the  rear  shocks,  which 
the  maximum  rear  wheel  rebound 
0.027   Inch   longer   on    the   servloi 
ment  shock  than  for  the  original 
shock.  The  performance  specific 
original  equipment  and  the  serrlde 
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vas  loaded     ment  shock  absorbers  generally  overlapped, 

lug^gage     within  their  tolerance  ranges,  with  only  a 

the  center     moderately  higher  load  specification  for  the 

to  that     rebound  stroke  of  the  rear  shock. 

max|m\un  pas-         9.   Our  conclusion,  remains   the  same,   if 

the  VW  and  Renault,  the  foreign  vehicles, 

had  not  been  included  in  the  tests. 

It  is  concluded  that  the  handling  and 
stability  performance  of  the  1960-1963  Cor- 
valr does  not  result  In  an  abnormal  potential 
for  loss  of  control  or  rollover  and  that  Its 
handling  and  stability  performance  Is  at 
least  as  good  as  the  performance  of  some 
contemporary  vehicles  both  foreign  and 
domestic  (emphasis  added). 

The  domestic  vehicles  were  the  Valiant  and 
the  Falcon. 
The  purpose  of  the  tests  was  to  compare 
vehicles     the  handling  and  stability  performance  of 
the  pos-      contemporary    vehicles    with    the    1960-1963 
rironment,     Corvalr.  The  VW  and  Renault  were  contem- 
porary vehicles, 
coiducted  at  lo.  At  the  time  of  selection.  Dr.  Paul  H. 

After  the     Wright    was    the    Project    Director    of    the 
the  test-     Georgia   Institute  of   Technology  multldis- 
set.  It     clpUnary  accident  Investigation  team  under 
within     contract  to  NHTSA.  When  selecting  the  Panel 
members,  our  criteria  was  to  obtain  recog- 
nized   professionals    with    diversified    back- 
grounds in  varloiis  aspects  of  dynamics  and 
vehicle  performance  and  Independent  from 
the  automotive  Industry. 

Efr.  Wright  was  selected  for  his  expertise  In 
accident  Investigation  analysis.  We  do  not 
believe  a  conflict  of  Interest  existed.  Mr.  Cald- 
well was  selected  for  his  expertise  In  design, 
performance,  and  driver  handling  of  vehi- 
cles. We  believe  the  Panel  was  competent, 
professional,  and  Independent  in  their  anal- 
ysls. 
T^  was  re-         ii.  The  time  charged  to  the  Government 
specifications     was  15  man  days  per  Panel  member.  In  addl- 
orlglnal      tion,  each  member  contributed  some  uncom- 
the  other     pensated  time  to  the  Panel  evaluation. 
'  vas  tested.         The  Panel  was  oriented  on  and  given  ac- 
the  pro-     cess  to  all  material   reviewed,  analyzed,  or 
outrigger     evaluated  by  NHTSA  in  the  entire  Investlga- 
z)aaneuvers.      tion.  As  new  Information  was  made  known 
test  pro-     to  NHTSA  It  was  also  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Panel.  Specific  material  examined 
by  the  Panel  Is  documented  In  Section  VII, 
References  to  the  Panel  Report. 

12.  We  believe  the  Panel  was  competent, 
professional,  and  Independent  In  their  evalu- 
ation. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  any  further 
testing  by  NHTSA  was  required,  the  Panel 
found  It  necessary  to  comment  on  those 
handling  and  stability  characteristics  that 
may  have  led.  in  their  opinion,  to  additional 
testing.  Their  comments  were  the  basis  for 
their  determination  that  no  further  testing 
wais  required.  Obviously  the  Panel  was  not 
constrained  from  making  any  other  perti- 
nent comment  they  wished  to  offer,  nor  were 
the  Individual  members  constrained  in  any 
way  from  submitting  dissenting  opinions. 

13.  As  stated  In  the  report.  Dr.  B.  J.  Camp- 
bell of  HSRC  was  contacted  and  the  Informa- 
tion he  presented  at  the  time  was  reviewed 
and  considered.  His  data  did  not  contain  a 
category  that  Included  rollover;  therefore,  It 
could  not  be  compared  with  Cornell  Aero- 
nautical Laboratories'  (CAL)  data. 

with  the         Dr.  Campbell's  "ran-off-the-road"  category 

that     of  crashes  mcluded  all  vehicles  that  ran  off 

for  the     the  roadway,  for  whatever  reason,  such  as 

tune  of     blowouts,  fell  asleep  at  the  wheel,  excessive 

eijamlne  In-     speed,  etc.,  before  striking  the  object.  The 

of  the     data  also  had  other  vehicles  that  have  the 

and  the      reputation  of  being  good  handling  automo- 

obtalned     biles  having  percentage  figures  similar  to  the 

rhere  was     Corvalr  and  Volkswagen  for  the  "ran-off-the- 

physlcal      road"  category.  A  vehicle  that  had  a  higher 

extended     "ran-off-the-road"  category  percentage  had 

determines     a  lower  multiple  vehicle  accident  percentage. 

ravel,  was      Thus,  If  a  vehicle  driver  was  able  to  maneu- 

replace-     ver  his  vehicle  to  avoid  an  on-the-road  crash 

Equipment     and  ended  up  in  an  off-the-road  crash,  thU 

atlpns  of  the     affected  the  percentages. 

replace-         Mr.    Oarrett    of   CAL    was   contacted   re- 
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gardlng  the  model  years  of  the  vehicle  In  hU 
report.  He  Indicated  that  at  least  80  percent 
of  the  vehicles  were  1963  or  earlier;  therefore, 
the  results  did  primarily  reflect  the  model  of 
concern  to  the  analysis. 

14.  The  data  used  by  NHTSA  was  the  In- 
formation that  was  available.  Data  of  this 
nature  is  limited  and  additional  data  is 
considered  desirable.  Therefore,  the  NHTSA 
is  planning  to  have  a  data  gathering  pro- 
gram which  would  allow  meaningful  anal- 
ysis, by  vehicle  classes,  of  the  accident  data 
now  collected. 

15.  In  reviewing  all  the  material  In  this 
investigation,  NHTSA  evaluated  many  doc- 
uments and  films  that  showed  the  effects  of 
transient  responses  when  driving  on  ran- 
domly rough  or  undulating  surfaces. 

16.  Control  sensitivity  Is  a  characteristic 
of  the  vehicle;  It  does  not  Induce  a  driver  to 
make  any  steering  corrections.  However,  If  a 
driver  has  to  make  any  steering  corrections, 
a  vehicle  with  greater  control  sensitivity  re- 
quires lees  steering  angle  change  to  main- 
tain a  desired  path  than  one  with  lesser 
control  sensitivity.  A  vehicle  with  greater 
control  sensitivity  is  considered  a  more  ma- 
neuverable  vehicle. 

17.  TTie  conclusions  of  the  NHTSA  report 
are  obvious  evidence  that  a  finding  of  no 
defect  on  the  handling  and  stability  of  the 
Corvalr  Is  possible  In  the  atisence  of  vehicle 
handling  and  stability  standards.  Of  course, 
the  decision  is  much  more  difficult  in  this 
case  and  that  is  the  reason  for  using  the 
comparison  method  for  testing  contempo- 
rary vehicles. 

The  NHTSA  has  awarded  a  foUow-on  con- 
tract to  the  Highway  Safety  Research  In- 
stitute (HSRI)  University  of  Michigan  (Con- 
tract DOT-HS-031-1-159)  for  fxirther  vehi- 
cle handling  performance  research.  This  con- 
tract would  not  have  been  awarded  If  the 
contract  performance  of  HSRI  was  unsat- 
isfactory. The  purpose  of  this  research  Is  to 
provide  the  basis  for  handling  standard  re- 
quirements. 

18.  The  tests  conducted  by  NHTSA  In 
Texas  were  comparative  In  nature.  All  the 
cars  In  the  tests  performed  differently.  The 
NHTSA  Input-response  tests  did  not  Indi- 
cate that  the  degree  of  variance  between  the 
handling  and  stability  chtiracterlstics  of  the 
Volkswagen  and  Renault  with  that  of  other 
vehicles  tested  was  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
Initiation  of  separate  Investigations  of  the 
two  named  vehicles  at  this  time.  However, 
this  does  not  preclude  us  from  considering 
additional  evidence  or  further  evaluation  of 
our  test  data  If  It  becomes  available  with 
respect  to  these  two,  or  any  other  vehicles. 

Your  letter  of  August  23,  1972,  and  Dr. 
Nash's  dated  August  18,  1972,  center  around 
two  theses:  first,  the  different  test  results 
of  the  Corvalr  exhibited  In  the  HSRI  and 
TTI  tests;  and,  second,  the  effects  of  com- 
ponent degradation. 

There  are  many  differences  In  purposes  of 
the  HSRI  and  TTI  tests.  As  In  any  scien- 
tifically based  test.  It  Is  standard  practice  to 
examine  the  effect  of  the  variation  of  a 
parameter  by  holding  all  other  variables  es- 
sentially constant  and  changing  only  the  one 
parameter  under  study.  This  approach  was 
utilized  in  the  two  tests  in  question.  The 
HSRI  tests  were  for  the  purposes  of  design- 
ing and  conducting  a  pilot  program  to  test 
procedures '  and  equipment  to  measure  the 
I>erformance  of  vehicles  without  the  effects 
of  drivers.  In  doing  this,  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  place  the  configuration  of  the  vehicle 
at  any  specific  level  other  than  satisfac- 
tory nor  to  record  precisely  the  vehicle's  con- 
dition. It  was  necessary  to  insure  that  these 
factors  remained  constant  while  the  effect  of 
variations  In  the  type  and  magnitude  of  ve- 
hicle Inputs  was  studied.  The  same  philoso- 
phy extends  to  all  other  conditions  surround- 
ing these  tests.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pur- 
pyose  of  the  TIT  tests  was  to  compare  the 
handling  and  stability  characteristics  of  the 
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1960-1963  Corvalr  with  the  same  character- 
istics of  some  selected  contemporary  vehicles. 
In  doing  this,  only  the  vehicle  model  was 
allowed  to  vary.  There  was  not  variation  be- 
tween the  vehicles'  configurations  since  they 
were  all  restored  to  manufacturer's  specifica- 
tions, the  environmental  and  other  test  con- 
ditions were  held  as  closely  as  possible  and 
each  vehicle  was  subjected  to  the  same 
input.  Although  these  tests  were  conducted 
properly,  it  Is  not  proper  to  attempt  to  draw 
a  conclusion  from  the  combination  of  the 
two  tests  relative  to  cause  and  effect  when  in 
fact  several  parameters  are  varying  at  the 
same  time.  To  attempt  to  do  so  violates  the 
experimental  procedures  described  above  and 
Is  careless,  arbitrary,  and  capricious  with  the 
data. 

Relative  to  the  question  of  degradation  It 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  degradation  of 
components  or  systems,  including  those  that 
are  part  of  motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle 
equipment,  cause  some  change  in  perform- 
ance characteristics.  In  the  case  of  motor  ve- 
hicles, what  Is  not  known  is  the  direction  or 
degree  of  change  due  to  degradation.  For  this 
reason,  research  is  necessary  to  determine  the 
change  in  performance  levels.  In  the  case  of 
vehicle  handling,  certain  basic  research  proj- 
ects are  underway  to  determine  the  base  line 
performance  of  new  vehicles  under  certain 
conditions.  Studies  have  been  and  are  cur- 
rently being  conducted  to  measure  the  effect 
of  degraded  components  on  vehicle  handling. 
One  such  study  "Effects  of  Steering  and  Sus- 
pension Component  Degradation  on  Automo- 
bile Stability  and  Control"  was  completed  by 
Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory,  Incorpo- 
rated, m  January  1971  under  NHTSA  Con- 
tract No.  PH-11-7384.  Another  study  Is  In 
progress,  "Component  Degradation,  Inspec- 
tion Equipment:  Steering  and  Suspension 
Performance."  being  conducted  on  current 
model  vehicles  by  the  Highway  Safety  Re- 
search Institute,  University  of  Michigan,  un- 
der NHTSA  Contract  No.  DOT-HS-031-1-126. 
For  the  purposes  of  our  test  program,  where 
we  were  comparing  the  stability  and  control 
performance  of  the  Corvalr  to  other  contem- 
porary vehicles.  It  was  necessary  to  place  the 
vehicles  in  a  like  condition  or  to  the  manu- 
facturer's specifications  in  accordance  with 
its  individual  service  manuals.  There  Is  no 
known  way  of  putting  partially  degraded  ve- 
hicles in  the  same  or  like  conditions.  There- 
fore, we  believe  that  conclusions  drawn  from 
undeflnable  "partly  degraded"  vehicles  would 
require  basing  them  upon  speculation  rather 
than  facts. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tests  did  provide  a 
considerable  element  of  degradation  experi- 
ence. During  the  tests  the  Corvalr  was  sub- 
jected to  approximately  250  test  runs  without 
replacement  of  components  In  question. 
Throughout  these  tests  with  the  attendant 
vehicle  degradation,  there  was  no  observable 
loss  m  handling  and  stability  performance  of 
the  Corvalr  and  certainly  It  was  no  worse 
than  the  other  cars  tested.  These  tests  were 
very  severe  and  the  hard  usage  the  cars  were 
subjected  to  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
several  of  the  other  cars  did  degrade  to  the 
point  of  major  failures  during  the  testing. 

As  reference  to  our  final  investigation  re- 
port will  substantiate,  this  does  not  Infer 
that  degradation  was  not  considered  else- 
where. In  addition  to  conducting  the  above 
tests,  a  vast  amount  of  other  tests  and  data 
were  reviewed,  some  with  the  specific  Intent 
of  testing  degraded  performance.  Much  of 
this  Information  Involved  vehicles  In  various 
states  of  degradation.  Although  grossly  de- 
graded vehicles  were  not  used  In  these  tests. 
It  might  be  noted  that  this  agency  would  not, 
under  normal  circumstances,  make  a  defect 
determination  on  the  sole  basis  that  a  ve- 
hicle has  been  neglected  or  degraded  by  its 
owner.  In  any  event,  a  vehicle  that  haa  sur- 
vived 64  test  runs  and  1 1  rollovers  can  hardly 
be  considered  undegraded,  no  matter  bow 
many  damaged  parts  were  replaced  for  pur- 


poses of  continuing  the  tests.  The  data  on 
this  and  other  slmllM  vehicles  were  exam- 
ined. Frame  by  frame  analysis  of  the  films 
and  detailed  studies  of  the  data  failed  to 
expose  any  unusual  performance  character- 
istics caused  by  degradation. 

Further,  it  Is  to  be  noted  that  two  out  of 
three  of  your  "qualified  engineers  who  are 
experts  In  vehicle  handling"  state  "we  be- 
lieve that  the  degradation  of  the  various  sus- 
pension components  would  probably  have 
little  net  effect  on  the  rollover  characteris- 
tics of  the  Corvalr." 

From  the  total  investigation  we  do  not 
find  that  the  Corvalr's  loss  In  handling  and 
stability  performance  due  to  degradation  Is 
any  worse  than  that  of  contemporary  ve- 
hicles, and  It  was  the  total  Investigation  In- 
cluding all  sources  of  Information  that 
formed  the  basis  for  our  determination  that 
the  Corvalr's  handling  and  stability  perform- 
ance does  not  constitute  a  defect. 
Sincerely, 

John  Volpe. 


Exhibit  C 

Senator  Habtke.  What  year  Corvalr  was 
used? 

Mr.  Toms.  '63. 

Senator  Hartke.  Why  weren't  earlier  mod- 
els, '60  and  '61?  After  all,  they  were  the 
ones  that  had  a  higher  Incidence  of  roll-over. 

Mr.  Toms.  No.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Nader  has  authorized  or  designated  a  repre- 
sentative suggesting  the  '63. 

Senator  Hartke.  He  will  be  here  In  a  min- 
ute, ^e  win  ask  him. 

Mr.  Toms.  Please  do.  And  as  we  debated 
this  we  felt  that  the  '63  was  the  one  that 
would  be  most  characteristic  for  this  type 
of  testing. 

Senator  Habtke.  What  type  of  tires  were 
used  on  a  Corvalr  test? 

Mr.  Toms.  They  were  the  tires  available 
In  the  market  that  were  closest  to  the  origi- 
nal specifications  of  the  manufacturer. 

Senator  Hartke.  Did  they  differ  substan- 
tially In  the  make,  the  tread  style  material 
from  those  which  came  with  the  original 
Corvalr? 

Mr.  Toms.  There  were  differences,  but  my 
engineers  had  told  me  these  differences  were 
not  significant. 

Senator  Hartke.  My  understanding  Is  that 
all 

Mr.  Berndt.  With  respect  to  the  tires,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  tires  were  recommended  by 
the  manufacturers  of  each  vehicle  that  was 
tested  as  the  most  nearly  representative  tires 
of  those  on  the  original  models. 

Senator  Hartke.  I  understand  that  all  the 
vehicles  that  were  tested  represented  the 
manufacturers'  maximum  recommended 
lead.  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Tom.  That  Is  correct. 

Senator  Hartke.  Why? 

Mr.  Toms.  Becavise,  number  one,  again, 
Mr.  Nader's  representative  suggested  that  we 
test  them  In  a  fully  loaded  condition.  Num- 
ber two.  the  type  of  instrumentation  on  the 
controllers  of  these  vehicles  were  heavy  and 
in  general  it  was  close  to  the  equivalent  of  a 
fully  loaded  vehicle. 

Senator  Hartke.  One  of  the  people  who  you 
worked  with  is  Mr.  Sellers;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Toms.  He  was  Mr.  Nader's  duly  author- 
ized representative  at  that  point  In  time. 

Senator  Hartke.  Is  he  an  engineer? 

Mr.  Toms.  He  is  not,  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Hartke.  All  right.  Now,  you  appar- 
ently adopted 

Mr.  Toms.  He  did  consult  with  and  rely 
upon  the  advice  given  to  him  by  engineers. 

Senator  Hartke.  All  right. 

Mr.  Toms.  This  Is  what  we  were  led  to 
believe. 

Senator  Hartke.  What  I  want  to  find  out, 
really,  from  you.  Is  did  you  follow  the  rec- 
ommendations of  Mr.  Sellers  Just  to  appease 
Mr.  Nader. 

Mr.  Toms.  No.  We  argued  with  him  on  a 


number  of  points  and  we  were  able  to  come 
to  an  agreement  as  to  what  the  test  pro- 
gram should  be  like. 

Mr.  Berndt.  Actually  Mr.  Sellers  was  very 
well  advised  of  the  opinion  of  our  engineers 
and  we  understand  that  he  had  first-rate  en- 
gineering advice  and  aU  of  the  test  procedures 
that  he  suggested  in  his  letter  to  us — it  is 
in  the  appendix  of  the  Corvalr  report — were 
thoroughly  reviewed  by  our  people  and  they 
concluded  that  it  was  Indeed  a  very  good 
recommendation. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  27.  1973] 

GM   Is  Given   Break  in  Corvair  Tests 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Faced  with  the  recall  of  235,000  to  400,000 
old  Corvairs  which  could  cost  lawsuits  total- 
ing tens  of  millions  of  dollars.  General  Mo- 
tors has  been  let  gently  off  the  hook  by  the 
Transportation  Department. 

We  have  evidence,  however,  that  the  favor- 
able report  on  the  Corvalr  was  not  only 
rigged  but  that  Doug  Toms,  the  federal  auto 
safety  czar  who  Issued  It,  never  even  read 
it  before  it  was  made  public. 

Instead,  the  report  and  its  accompanying 
press  release  were  handled  In  the  lOth-floor 
offices  of  Transportation  Secretary  John 
Volpe.  Words  were  even  put  In  Toms'  mouth 
that  he  never  spoke. 

What  Toms  said  in  private  about  the  prob- 
lem-plagued, 1960-63  Corvairs  was  altogether 
different  than  what  the  Transportation  De- 
partment quoted  him  as  saying. 

"I've  driven  enough  of  these  cars,  and  I 
don't  like  them  either."  Toms  confided  to 
the  Corvalr's  nemesis,  Ralph  Nader.  "I  felt 
the  right  Inside  wheel  Jack  up  on  the  Cor- 
valr ...  I  know  Corvairs  roll  over  and  go 
out  of  control,  and  people  have  problems 
with  them." 

Both  Toms  and  Nader  confirmed  this  pri- 
vate conversation  to  my  associate  Les  Whlt- 
ten. 

Yet  the  official  press  release  quoted  Toms 
as  saying  that  "handling  and  stability  per- 
formance of  these  cars  Is  at  least  as  good  as 
the  performance  of  several  contemporary  do- 
mestic and  foreign  vehicles.  The  Corvalr  per- 
formance does  not  result  In  an  abnormal 
potential  for  loss  of  control  or  rollover." 

This  statement  was  manufactured  for 
Toms,  he  acknowledged,  and  put  out  by 
Volpe's  office.  Toms  saw  it  for  the  first  time 
after  It  had  been  released. 

tampering  with  safety 

Not  only  was  the  publicity  on  the  report 
prepared  on  high,  but  there's  evidence  the 
Transportation  Department  tampered  with 
motorist  safety  In  setting  up  the  Corvalr 
tests. 

For  instance,  the  1963  Corvalr  was  tested 
but  not  the  1960-61-62  models.  Yet  many 
of  the  300  Corvair  suits  against  GM  Involve 
fatalities  In  the  older  cars. 

New  tires  were  also  used  on  the  test  cars 
Instead  of  the  worn  tires  that  had  figured  in 
many  fatal  Corvalr  rollovers.  And  unlike  GM, 
Ford  and  other  tests  In  1960s,  which  pro- 
duced numerous  Corvalr  rollovers,  the  new 
federal  tests  used  "automatic  pilots"  instead 
of  human  test  drivers. 

These  automatic  pilots  were  designed  by  an 
Institute,  which  was  established  by  a  $10  mil- 
lion grant  from  GM,  among  others,  and  is 
still  funded,  in  part,  with  $1  million  a  year 
from  the  auto  Industry. 

The  Transportation  brass  were  fully  aware 
of  thU  before  they  chose  the  Highway  Safety 
Research  Institute,  University  of  Michigan, 
to  participate  In  tests  affecting  Its  benefactor. 
An  institute  spokesman  denied  to  us  that  it 
Is  In  "anybody's  pocket." 

Finally,  the  test  results  were  reviewed  by 
three  distinguished  auto  experts,  hand-picked 
by  the  department,  who  had  no  research  and 
testing  credentials  In  car  handling. 

The  tests  were  vital  to  GM,  which  would 
have  been  compelled  to  start  an  Immensely 
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costly  recall   campaign   If  the 
been  found  unsafe.  The  recall  also 
been  used  against  GM  In  Its 
dollar  litigation  over  the  Corvain 

Ralph  Nader  called  Toms  after 
Corvair  report  was  Issued.  "There  la 
lot  of  political  overtones,  some 
unspoken,  about  this  report.  Aren' 
porting  the  Democrats?  This  Is  i 
year,  you  know,"  Toms  said  to  the 
san  Nader. 

Both  men  agree  this  is  what 
But   Toms   insisted  afterward 
meant  to  refer  only  to  the  politics 
port's  critics. 

Footnote:  The  new  report  fails 
even  as  a  footnote  that  Corvalrs 
have  a  defective  heating  system 
may  permit  lethal  carbon  monoxide 
Into  the  passenger  compartment, 
letter,  has  admitted  the  fault. 
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ExHiBrr  D 
Consumers 
September 
Mr.  Douglas  W.  Toms, 
Adminiatrator,     National     Highu 
Safety    Administration, 
Transportation,  Washington, 

Dear   Mr.    Toms:    This   division 
tests  and  gathers  data  for  the 
of  the  Consumer  Reports  evaluatloris 
mobiles.  Not  all  of  the  test  results 
search  data  are  used  In  the  final 
report  since  the  editorial  space  Is 
the  layman's  appetite  for  all  the 
probably  satisfied  with  the 

Nevertheless,  when  we  prepare 
discuss   the   workings   of   another 
tlon,  we  engineers  must  be  able  to 
that  every  factor  of  the  subject 
carefully  examined  before  we  can 
analysis   critique.   Consumers 
like  to  do  a  piece  on  the  DOT  Ev 
the  1960-63  Corvair  Handling  and 
We  have  had  a  copy  of  the  repor ; 
panelists'  evaluation  and  suspect 
published  report  Is  an  "executive 
without  being  so  defined,  since 
to   be   much    information   omitted 
you  would  care  to  share  this 
formation   with   us  for   the   bene$t 
readers. 

TEST    VEHICLE    DATA 

The    report    Identifies    the    test 
rather  sketchily.  What  were  the 
engine  and  transmission  options? 
the  source  of  the  test  cars?  Whal 
condition  of  the  bodies  (were  they 
rusted)  ?  Exactly  what  component! 
placed  in  order  to  put  these  cars 
condition  that  represented  the  or 
Ifications?   What   was    the    brand 
structlon  of  the  tires  selected  for 
hide?  Was  it  necessary  to  have 
replacement  parts  made  anew  on 
production  basis  by  the  original 
turers?  (We  know  from  our  own 
that  after  market  and  replacement 
not  always  the  precise  duplicate  of 
Inal  equipment,  especially  tires 
absorbers). 

MODEL   CHOICE 

Some   criticism   has   already 
concerning  the  DOT  choice  of  the 
valr  rather  than  an  earlier  model 
DOT  task  force  have  available 
substantiated  their  choice?  Are 
llshed  data  concerning  the  spring 
absorber  rates,  the  control  arm  tra^^l 
tlon,  and  the  suspension  and 
ometry  for  each  of  the  model  years 
tlon?  Can  the  DOT  share  this  with 
ers  Union? 

TEST   CONOmONS 

The  DOT  report  says  that  the 
run  with  the  cars  loaded  to  the 
turer's  maximum  recommended 
narlly  this  would  seem  to  be  the 
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test  condition,  but  If  the  question  Is  one  of 
overturning  stability,  might  not  there  have 
been  some  Justification  to  running  lighter 
loads  In  those  cars  equipped  with  swing  axle 
rear  suspensions?  It  could  be  argued  that 
regardless  of  the  eflfect  on  the  height  of  the 
center  of  gravity,  the  lighter  load  would  have 
allowed  the  car  to  stand  higher  with  more 
positive  camber  In  the  rear  suspension.  This 
point  Is  arguable,  but  we  would  like  to  know 
if  there  was  some  thought  given  to  both 
considerations. 

A  similar  point  can  be  made  about  the 
requirement  that  the  test  tires  be  replaced 
when  worn  20  percent.  It  Is  generally  known 
that,  on  dry  pavement,  nearly  bald  tires  will 
produce  much  higher  side  force  and  aligning 
torque  than  nearly  new  tires.  If  this  Is  so, 
and  If  the  potential  for  overturning  Is  In- 
creased with  greater  tire  forces  then  It  would 
seen  as  If  this  stringency  was  wasted  unless 
It  was  done  only  for  the  sake  of  consistency. 

TEST    METHOD 

Because  we  are  reporting  to  a  non-tech- 
nical readership,  we  tend  to  stress  the  sub- 
jective evaluation  backed  with  objective 
measures.  However,  the  choice  of  test  tech- 
niques used  in  the  Evaluation  defy  correla- 
tion to  the  real-world  experiences  of  otir 
readers.  The  DOT  seems  to  have  selected  the 
HSRI  Input-Response  methology  because  It 
is  Impartial  and  repeatable.  Has  the  DOT 
other  material  to  provide  to  help  us  to  de- 
scribe what  was  done  In  the  testing?  There 
was  very  little  description  of  the  test  courses, 
or  the  test  equipment  in  the  Evaluation — no 
diagrams  or  pictures.  Someone  familiar  with 
the  HSRI  publications  Is  not  totally  in  the 
dark,  but  we  would  appreciate  a  description 
from  the  DOT. 

The  Input -response  tests  are  difficult  to  ex- 
plain to  a  general  audience  because  of  the 
Instrumentation  and  special  analysis  required 
to  rank  the  results.  It  Is  also  not  easy  to  ex- 
plain why  a  vehicle  moving  randomly  on  a 
large  undefined  paved  surface  can  be  evalu- 
ated better  than  one  which  is  required  to  be 
driven  thru  some  sort  of  pathway.  The  aver- 
age person  realizes  that  his  car  must  re- 
spond to  his  commands  to  stay  on  the  road. 
He  can  probably  appreciate  the  significance 
of  an  experiment  If  the  test  path  Is  defined 
on  a  large  surface  with  two  rows  of  traffic 
cones,  rather  than  by  curbing  and  a  center- 
line.  It  is  going  to  be  hard  to  explain  to  our 
readers  why  Input-Response  was  chosen  over 
Task  Performance,  especially,  since  so  much 
of  the  criticism  of  the  Corvair  had  to  do  with 
the  alleged  mis-match  between  the  driver 
input  and  the  vehicle  response. 

Mr.  Toms,  we  feel  obligated  to  report  some 
critique  of  the  DOT  Evaluation  to  our  read- 
ers since  we  feel  that  the  Evaluation  was 
written  defensively  and  without  concern  for 
general  understanding;  and  because  of  the 
apparent  preoccupation  with  the  overturn- 
ing potential  of  the  early  model  Corvair.  We 
realize  that  these  things  may  have  been 
forced  upon  the  DOT  by  the  uru-elenting 
pressure  from  the  Nader  group.  However,  our 
own  evaluation  of  the  Corvalr's  handling 
originally  was  not  too  critical,  but  by  to- 
day's stricter  standards  (our  standards)  we 
might  rate  It  less  satisfactory  for  emergency 
handling.  You  might  think  of  it  this  way — 
if  you  lived  twenty  miles  from  town  on  a 
winding  country  road,  would  you  like  to  drive 
this  particular  car  to  the  hospital  with  If 
one  of  your  children  were  seriously  Injured? 
Some  cars  are  more  "forgiving"  than  others. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  D.  Knoll, 
Chief,  Auto  Test  Division. 


U.S.  Department  op  Transportation, 

Washington,  B.C.,  November  8, 1972. 
Robert  D.  Knoll, 

Chief,  Auto  Test  Division,  Consumers  Union, 
Orange,  Conn. 
Dear  Mr.  Knoll:  This  Is  In  response  to 
youi  letter  of  September  27,  1972,  requesting 


further  information  with  respect  to  the  "DOT 
Evaluation"  of  the  1960-1963  Corvair  Han- 
dling and  Stability.  Many  of  the  questions 
raised  In  your  letter  are  answered  in  a  No- 
vember 1971  report  from  the  Texas  Trans- 
portation Institute,  Texas  A  &  M  Research 
Foundation,  entitled  "Input  Response  Tests 
of  Selected  Small  Passenger  Cars"  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  "the  TTI  Report").  This 
report,  along  with  the  report  of  the  specially- 
convened  Panel  of  experts  assembled  by  the 
NHTSA  to  make  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  Its  testing  program,  as  well  as  a 
great  deal  of  manufacturer  Information  and 
test  reports,  served  as  the  basis  for  the  "DOT 
Evaluation,"  which  is  an  analysis  as  well  as 
a  simunary  of  these  documents  and  Informa- 
tion. A  xeroxed  copy  of  the  TTI  Report, 
which  is  currently  out  of  print,  is  enclosed 
for  your  Information.  Additional  factual  In- 
formation with  respect  to  Corvair  Handling 
can  be  found  In  the  voluminous  public  file 
concerning  the  Corvair  Handling  Investiga- 
tion. This  file,  titled  Handling  and  Stability 
1960-63  Corvair,  IR-279,  Is  available  for  In- 
spection m  the  NHTSA  Technical  Reference 
Division,  Room  5108,  DOT  Headquarters 
Building,  400  7th  Street,  S.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.,  during  business  hours.  Material  con- 
tained In  the  public  file  may  be  copied  in 
accordance  with  our  normal  procedures. 

While  the  TTI  Report  does  answer  most  of 
your  questions,  I  also  would  like  to  address 
myself  to  them  briefly.  I  shall  treat  each 
of  the  subject  areas  you  have  raised  sepa- 
rately. 

1 .  test  vehicle  data 

The  test  vehicles  and  backup  vehicles  were 
purchased  from  dealers  and  private  owners 
In  the  Houston-Dallas-Bryant,  Texas,  and 
Buffalo,  New  York  areas.  (The  Buffalo  vehl. 
cles  were  purchased  when  an  organization 
In  that  area  was  under  consideration  for  the 
award  of  the  testing  contract.)  Each  vehicle 
used  In  the  tests  was  brought  up  to  the 
manufacturer's  specifications  in  accordance 
with  the  service  manuals.  Brake  systems  and 
tires  were  replaced  on  all  test  vehicles;  sus- 
pension system  elements  and  other  com- 
ponents were  replaced  as  needed.  Replace- 
ment parts  were  obtained  from  the  original 
manufacturer's  (in  most  Instances,  the  deal- 
er's) supply,  they  were  not  necessarily  Iden- 
tical with  the  original  equipment  but  were 
recommended  and  stocked  as  replacements  by 
the  manufacturer  or  dealer.  No  original 
equipment  replacement  parts  were  specially 
manufactured  for  use  In  the  testing  program. 
Original  equipment  tire  manufacturers  rec- 
ommended currently  available  tires  which 
were  comparable  In  their  specifications  (con- 
struction and  size)  to  the  original  equip- 
ment. These  recommended  tires  were  used  for 
all  vehicles  except  the  Renault.  Because  it 
was  not  possible  to  obtain  original  equip- 
ment-size tires  for  the  Renault  before  the 
inception  of  the  testing  program,  the  op- 
tional, slightly  larger  tires  recommended  by 
the  manufacturer  were  substituted. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  very  few 
1960-1963  model  year  vehicles  are  still  equip- 
ped with  their  original  tires  and  shock  ab. 
sorbers.  Therefore,  the  tires  and  shock  ab- 
sorbers actually  used  In  the  tests  were  repre- 
sentative of  the  equipment  most  likely  to  be 
in  use  on  such  vehicles  today. 

2.   MODEL  choice 

Prior  to  selecting  a  specific  Corvair  vehicle 
for  testing,  the  DOT  task  force  consulted  the 
service  manuals  for  all  model  year  Corvalrs, 
and  concluded  that  there  was  no  significant 
difference  in  the  suspension  systems  of  1960- 
1963  model  year  Corvair  vehicles.  (This  con- 
clusion coincided  with  the  position  of  Mr 
Ralph  Nader  and  his  associates,  who  Identi- 
fied the  1960-1963  model  year  Corvalrs  as  s 
class  that  performed  differently  from  1964- 
1969  model  year  Corvalrs.)  Published  data 
are  available  concerning  shock  absorber  rates, 
control  arm  travel  limitations  and  suspension 
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and  steering  geometry  for  each  of  the  model 
years  In  question.  This  information  can  be 
found  In  the  Corvair  Handling  public  file. 

3.    TEST    conditions 

It  was  not  possible  to  test  the  vehicles  in- 
cluded in  the  program  under  all  conceivable 
variables  of  loading,  environment,  maneuvers, 
etc.  While  the  weight  of  the  test  equipment 
was  such  as  to  only  partially  load  a  six-pas- 
senger vehicle,  this  same  weight  imposed  a 
heavier,  almost  full,  load  on  the  smaller  four 
passenger  cars.  Thus,  all  vehicles  were  tested 
in  the  fully  loaded  condition  to  assure  uni- 
formity and  comparability  In  the  program.  It 
Is  interesting  to  note  that  these  severe  test 
conditions  were  urged  upon  the  agency  by 
Mr.  Nader. 

The  severe  test  maneuvers  generated  se- 
vere sldewall  wear  on  the  tires  of  the  test 
vehicles.  Accordingly,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  biased  test  data  from  worn 
tires,  the  requirement  that  tires  be  replaced 
when  worn  20  percent  was  Imposed.  More- 
over, the  replaced  requirement  of  tire  re- 
placement at  a  tinlform  level  of  wear  ensured 
uniformity  of  test  conditions  with  respect  to 
each  of  the  test  vehicles,  so  that  compari- 
sons of  performance  between  vehicles  could 
be  made  from  quantitative  data.  Thus,  uni- 
formity of  test  conditions  and  rejjeatabUlty 
of  test  results  were  very  Important  consid- 
erations imderlylng  the  tire  replacement 
specifications  In  the  testing  program. 

4.    TEST    METHOD 

The  Input-Response  tests  were  designed  to 
provide  a  series  of  maneuvers  from  which 
quantitative  data  could  be  obtained  under 
rigidly  controlled  conditions  for  comparing 
the  performance  of  the  various  vehicles.  Prior 
to  conducting  the  testing  program,  the 
NHTSA  reviewed  available  test  concepts.  In- 
cluding Input-Response  (no  driver  feedback) 
and  Task  Performance  (with  human  driver 
feedback  control) .  Task  performance  was 
ruled  out  because  of  subjective  nature  of 
human  control  and  lack  of  objective  meas- 
urement. Input-Response  was  selected  be- 
cause of  objectivity  and  repeatability;  these 
tests  then  evaluated  vehicle  response  to  an 
Input  Independent  of  the  driver.  Input-Re- 
sponse testing  using  sophisticated  instru- 
mentation already  developed  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  study  (NHTSA  Contract 
PH_H_7929)  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Nader 
and  his  associates. 

In  addition  to  the  quantitative  data  ob- 
tained through  the  Input-response  testing 
program,  the  NHTSA  studied  and  evaluated 
films,  proving  ground  test  reports,  and  other 
documents  submitted  by  General  Motors 
which  relate  to  task-performance  testing  on 
the  Corvair.  A  nimiber  of  these  films  and 
documents  are  Included  In  the  Corvair  Han- 
dling public  file.  It  should  be  noted  that 
this  task-performance  data  revealed  no  mis- 
match between  driver  input  and  driver  re- 
sponse, as  your  letter  suggests. 

Thorough  documentation  of  the  Input- 
response  testing  program,  including  text, 
photographs,  diagrams,  and  charts,  Is  con- 
tained In  the  TTI  Report. 

I  hope  that  this  letter  has  served  to  in- 
crease your  imderstandlng  of  the  Corvair 
handling  test  program,  and  that  it  will  be 
of  assistance  to  you  in  communicating  with 
your  readers. 

Please  let  me  know  If  I  can  be  of  further  as- 
sistance. 

Sincerely, 

Lawrence  R.  Schneider, 

Chief  Counsel. 

U.S.  Department  of  Transportation, 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  23, 1973. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnttson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  February  1,  1973,  concerning 
the  handling  and  stabUlty  of  the  ig60-«3 


Corvair.  Your  questions  are  answered  seri- 
atim. 

question  no.   1 

As  we  previously  stated  in  our  letter  of 
December  20,  1972,  the  Corvair  investigation 
generated  a  great  deal  of  investigative  in- 
formation from  the  industry,  the  public,  and 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration (NHTSA)  comparative  testing  pro- 
gram. Upon  completion  of  the  Investigation, 
most  of  this  Information  was  placed  In  our 
public  files.  Other  miscellaneous  test  mate- 
rial and  data,  including  the  pilot  test  pro- 
gram, test  data  rejected  because  of  Instru- 
mentation errors  and  Incorrect  procedures, 
and  certain  noncomparatlve  tests  not  relat- 
ing directly  to  our  comparative  testing  were 
not  placed  in  the  public  file  at  that  time  be- 
cause our  technical  staff  did  not  consider  this 
material  and  data  to  be  valid  for  the  com- 
parisons nor  was  it  used  for  this  purpose.  At 
no  time  vras  this  material  Intentionally  with- 
held from  the  public.  Once  compiled  and  in- 
dexed, this  miscellaneous  material,  which  In 
no  way  Invalidated  or  compromised  the  con- 
clusions of  NHTSA's  report,  was  added  to  the 
public  file  and  voluntary  forwarded  to  the 
Committee. 

Also,  this  material  was  not  withheld  from 
the  Panel.  It  was  always  available  for  their 
review  as  part  of  the  large  volume  of  docu- 
ments and  films  accumulated  during  the  ex- 
tensive NHTSA  Investigation.  The  Panel  had 
a  sizable  task  In  reviewing  all  the  material 
studied  and  work  performed  by  NHTSA  and 
they  did  not  examine  In  detail  each  and  every 
piece  of  Information.  Subsequently  the 
Panel  was  contacted  to  determine  if  specifi- 
cally considering  the  noncomparatlve  tests 
would  result  in  modification  of  their  con- 
clusions or  report.  Each  of  the  Panel  mem- 
bers Indicated  that  it  would  not. 

There  were  some  considerable  and  impor- 
tant differences  between  the  Highway  Safety 
Research  Institute  (HSRI)  tests  and  the 
Texas  Transportation  Institute  (TTI)  tests. 
One  significant  difference  was  the  condition 
of  the  test  surfaces  which  In  both  cases  were 
former  aircraft  runways.  The  surface  in  the 
original  HSRI  tests,  which  they  recognized 
as  being  in  poor  condition,  was  concrete  that 
was  spalled  and  cracked  with  marked  ir- 
regularities and  uneven  displacement  at  the 
divider  strips.  The  test  surface  at  TTI  on 
the  other  hand  was  In  much  better  condition, 
with  more  even  and  uniform  surface  and  less 
distortion  at  the  divider  strips.  HSRI  per- 
sonnel aided  in  the  selection  of  the  TTI  test 
site  and  recommended  the  actual  area  on  the 
runway  that  was  subsequently  used.  Even 
this  test  surface  at  TTI  was  too  Irregular  and 
rough  for  HSRI's  follow-on  research  con- 
tract; this  area  was  resurfaced  to  create  a 
smooth,  high -coefficient  skid  pad  that  eli- 
minated these  irregularities. 

Another  significant  difference  was  the  ef- 
fect of  using  tires  that  had  unique  and  ab- 
normal sldewall,  shoulder,  and  tread  wear 
patterns  resulting  from  previous  severe  limit 
maneuvers  and  using  tires  that  had  been 
broken-ln  and  the  wear  monitored  to  assure 
uniformity  and  repeatability  In  the  tests. 

The  tires  In  the  18  p.s.l.  (hot)  front  and  30 
p.s.l.  (hot)  Te&i  TTI  noncomparatlve  tests 
were  tires  that  had  the  unique  wear  pat- 
terns from  previous  severe  limit  maneuvers 
similar  to  those  believed  to  be  on  the  Cor- 
vair during  the  HSRI  drastic  steer,  drastic 
brake  maneuver.  The  tires  on  the  28  p.s.l. 
(hot)  front  and  rear  TTI  noncomparatlve 
tests  were  tires  that  had  not  been  used  In 
previous  limit  maneuvers.  These  tires  were 
broken-ln  and  the  wear  monitored  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  of  the  com- 
parative test  program.  The  wear  referred  to  is 
that  resulting  from  severe  limit  maneuvers, 
not  normal  highway  wear. 

No  outrigger  contact  occurred  during  any 
of  the  TTI  28  p.s.l.  (hot)  front  and  rear  tire 
noncomparatlve  maneuvers.  During  one  60 


m.p.h.,  18  p.s.l.  (hot)  front  and  30  p.s.l.  (hot) 
rear  TTI  noncomparatlve  maneuver,  with 
the  tires  that  had  the  unique  sldewall, 
shoulder,  and  tread  wear  from  previous 
severe  limit  maneuvers,  outrigger  contact  oc- 
curred. The  tires  were  switched  so  the  tires 
with  the  smaller  amount  of  wear  from  the 
limit  maneuvers  were  placed  on  the  outboard 
side  of  the  vehicle  in  the  turn  and  the  tires 
with  the  greater  amount  of  wear  were  on  the 
inboard  side  of  the  turn.  No  outrigger  con- 
tact occurred  at  either  the  same  steering  In- 
put or  more  severe  steering  Inputs  up  to  the 
limit  of  the  equipment. 

During  the  60  m.p.h.,  18  p.s.l.  (hot)  front 
and  30  p.s.l.  (hot)  rear  TTI  noncomparatlve 
maneuver  again  with  tires  worn  from  previ- 
ous severe  limit  maneuvers,  no  outrigger 
contact  occvirred  \uitll  the  last  run  with  the 
maximum  (for  the  equipment)  steering  m- 
put.  When  the  rear  tires  were  switched  left 
to  right  and  right  to  left  and  the  maneuver 
rei>eated  at  this  maximum  Input,  no  out- 
rigger contact  occurred. 

Another  difference  between  the  HSRI  Cor- 
vair drastic  steer,  drastic  brake  maneuver 
and  the  TTI  noncomparatlve  maneuvers  was 
that  the  large  majority  of  TTI  noncompara- 
tlve maneuvers  were  conducted  at  more 
severe  levels. 

It  Is  NHTSA's  view  that  none  of  the  mis- 
cellaneous test  material  and  data  modifies 
our  previously  announced  decision  that  the 
handling  and  stability  performance  of  the 
1960-63  Corvair  does  not  result  in  an  ab- 
normal potential  for  loss  of  control  or  roll- 
over and  that  its  handling  and  stability  per- 
formance is  at  least  as  good  as  the  perform- 
ance of  some  contemporary  vehicles  both 
foreign  and  domestic.  If  anything  it  adds 
support  to  our  decisions  relative  to  impor- 
tance of  certain  controls  necessary  for  this 
type  of  testing.  The  variation  In  results  on 
tests  due  to  abnormal  tire  wear  Is  also  sup- 
ported by  more  recent  research. 
question  no.  2 

Mr.  Nader  now  attempts  to  deny  the  advice 
of  his  own  experts.  On  March  17,  1971,  Mr. 
Gary  Sellers,  Mr.  Nader's  expert  advisor  at 
the  time,  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Rodolfo  A. 
Diaz  stating  that  in  his  opinion  the  maxi- 
mum vehicle  load  represented  the  most 
severe  test  conditions  for  this  parameter. 
Contrary  to  "speaking  for  himself,"  as  Mr. 
Nader  states,  Mr.  Sellers'  opening  paragraph 
states :  "Mr.  Nader  has  asked  me  to  follow-up 
on  this  matter.  .  .  ."  No  less  than  10  times 
m  this  letter  he  refers  to  Mr.  Nader  and 
himself  as  "we"  or  "our."  F\u1;her,  these 
recommended  test  procedures  were  made 
known  by  copies  of  Mr.  Sellers'  letter  to  Mr. 
Nader  and  two  of  his  other  engineering  ex- 
perts, Mr.  Edward  Heltzman  and  Mr.  Albert 
Fonda,  who  never  Indicated  any  disagree- 
ment. In  documentation  of  these  facts,  we 
quote  more  fully  from  Mr.  Sellers'  March  17, 
1971,  letter: 

"In  general,  we  suggest  that  the  testing 
on  these  vehicles  begin  under  conditions 
where  the  critical  variables  (such  as  high 
coefficient  of  friction,  equal  tire  pressures, 
heavy  weight  load,  etc.)  are  at  the  most 
severe  levels — those  most  likely  to  reveal 
the  defects  alleged — or  the  differentials  in 
the  margin  of  safety  present.  If  under  these 
conditions,  the  Corvair  does  not  respond  in 
a  dangerous  fashion,  at  variance  with  the 
public's  expectation  of  response,  then  the 
public  can  be  content  that  the  defects  re- 
vealed in  the  GM  proving  ground  reports 
are  anomalous  or  mistaken.  .  .  ." 
and: 

"Our  more  specific  suggestions  are:  .  .  . 
5.  That  the  vehicle  also  be  tested  with  the 
maximum  recommended  load  (such  as 
weight  of  four  to  elx  passengers),  as  might 
often  be  experienced  on  a  Sunday  drive. 
(Mrs.  Collins  had  six  people  in  her  vehicle 
and  luggage  on  the  roof  when  her  Corvair 
went  out  of  control.)  .  .  ." 
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Due    to    the    complexity    of 
handling  and  stability  tests.  It  Is 
to  test  all  vehicles  In  all 
load  conditions.  The  nature  of 
Input-response  tests  required  a 
mentation  load  and  as  these  testa 
comparison,  the  full  load  test 
adopted  as  the  test  configuration 
patlble  for  all  the  vehicles  involved. 
of  course,  In  keeping  with  the 
tlons  of  Mr.  Nader's  experts  as  to 
severe  conditions.  It  would  appear 
Corvalr  critics'  objections  are 
by  the  results  than  by  an  objectlj^e 
of  the  procedures. 

Considering  the  Infinite 
vehicles  we  do  believe  that  our 
studies  have  suflRclently  covered  th  ; 
Including    variations   of    con 
establish   that  the  Corvalr  handling 
a  safety  related  defect. 

NH'reA  evaluated  a  conslderabW 
of  documents  and  films  from 
(GMI  and  other  sources  where  hum^Ji 
were    operating    Corvalrs    under 
severe  conditions  as  well  as  normal 
tlons.  The  NHTSA  rationale  for 
human  drivers  In  Its  test  program 
mented  on  pages  6-10  of  the 
Essentially,  this  part  of  the  report 
the  limitations  In  the  state-of-the 
tlve  to  vehicle  handling,  the  lack 
ttve  standards,  the  problems  of 
the  effects  of  drlver-vehlcle-road 
and    the    reasons    for    NHTSA 
Input-response    tests    for    the 
program.   Further,    It   explains   th( 
criteria  for  the  selection  of  the 
and    test   conditions   actually   use( 
NHTSA  tests. 

Finally,  the  NHTSA  would  like  t( 
Committee's  attention  to  the  fact 
record    Is    full    of    opinions    by 
drivers,  some  of  considerable 
Injection  of  still  another  human 
the  tests,  with  the  attendant 
driver  selection,  driver  skill,  and 
of  "normal  conditions,"  would  ha^-fe 
Just  another  subjective  opinion  and 
In  prolonging  the  debate  as  long  as 
or  the  other  was  not  satisfied  with 

The  problem  of  determining  the 
vehicle  control  of  drivers  Impaired 
monoxide,  alcohol  or  drugs  Is  the  s 
major  research  by  both  Industry  and 
ment  and  Is,  of  course,  beyond  the 
the  Corvalr  test  program.  With  th( 
state  of  scientific  knowledge  on  thi  i 
It  Is  easy  to  philosophize  but  v 
possible  to  quantify  this  effect  on 
valr's  handling  and  stability. 

QUESTION    NO.    3 

NHTSA  Is  confident  that  none  of 
cials  assigned  to  the  Corvalr 
stability  study  had  a  conflict  of 
Ernest  P.  Wlttlch.  a  former  employ^ 
has  been  accused  of  having  a  conflict 
terest  by  Mr.  Nader.  While  employe(  I 
Mr.  Wlttlch  participated  in  a  s 
that  resulted  In  the  simultaneous  a 
of    QM's    stocks    and    Government 
bends.  At  present  he  still  retains  the 
amount  of  stocks  and  Government " 
quired  through   this  savings 
modest  amount  of  his  holdings  is 
to  be  Inconsequential  to  affect  the 
of  an  employee's  services  In  any 
which    he    may    act    In    his 
capacity.  Contrary  to  Mr.  Naders  1 
Mr.  Wlttlch  did  not  have  sole  contrt)l 
study  or   test  preparation.   In 
normal  supervision  by  his  englnee^ 
visors,  he  was  Joined  by  three  other 
during  the  tests.  F^irther,  the  test 
and  procedures  were  formulated  by 
group    of   engineers    and    Mr, 
minimal  Input  Into  these  requlremei^ts 

QUESTION    NO.    4 

The  NHTSA  did  not  accept  the  [opinions 
or  conclxislons  of  either  the  propo  lenta  or 
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opponents  of  the  Corvalr  without  question. 
We  did  solicit  and  accept  films,  data  and  in- 
formation from  varloiis  sources  and  read  and 
listened  to  many  opinions.  The  Administra- 
tion then  sifted  and  evaluated  these  inputs 
to  arrive  at  our  own  Independent  conclusions. 
The  fact  that  we  may  have  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusions  as  someone  else  does  not 
mean  they  were  adopted  without  question. 
Allegations  to  the  contrary  are  simply  not 
true. 

More  specifically,  NHTSA's  evaluation  of 
the  significance  of  these  GM  rollover  tests  is 
documented  on  pages  34  and  35  of  the  NHTSA 
report  and  the  summary  is  quoted  here  for 
your  Information. 

"In  summary,  because  of  the  nature  and 
severity  of  these  development  tests  which 
were  not  representative  of  the  practical  driv- 
ing environment,  these  tests  should  not  rea- 
soiably  be  Interpreted  to  conclude  that  the 
1960-1963  Corvalr  Is  susceptible  to  rollover  at 
low  speeds  on  a  flat  surface  in  the  normal 
driving  environment." 

The  foregoing  Is  NHTSA's  evaluation— not 
GMs. 

In  addition  to  GM's  data  on  driver-vehicle 
Interaction.  NHTSA  also  examined  other  re- 
ports of  such  interactions  and  related  drlver- 
vehlcle-road  Interface  problems  that  are 
documented  on  pages  97-102  of  the  NHTSA 
report. 

"A  Study  of  the  Relation  Between  For- 
ward Velocity  and  Lateral  Acceleration  In 
Curves  During  Normal  Driving."  ("Human 
Factors,"  June  1968) 

Accident  studies  by  Cornell  Aeronautical 
Laboratories,  Inc.,  and  B.  J.  Campbell.  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina. 

Technical  articles  and  con.sumer  groups 
analyses  of  Corvalr  performance. 
Ford  Motor  Company  data. 
Mr.  Nader  also  cited  certain  Ford  Motor 
Company  data  in  his  accusations.  As  recent- 
ly as  May  12.  1972,  In  his  press  conference 
Mr.  Nader  used  a  1959  Ford  Motor  Company 
film  and  an  analysis  of  It  by  Mr  Harley  Copp 
to  support  his  contention  concerning  driver- 
vehicle-road  Interface  actions.  This  material 
was  not  considered  valid  by  NHTSA  in  its 
evaluation. 

Since  that  time  these  tests  on  which  Mr. 
Nader  relied  so  heavily  have  been  reproduced 
four  times.  Twice  they  were  reproduced  at 
the  GM  Proving  Grounds  by  GM.  The  clear- 
ly documented  results  support  the  NHTSA 
analysis.  The  tests  were  also  reproduced  twice 
at  the  Ford  Proving  Grounds,  once  by  GM 
and  once  by  Ford  Motor  Company.  The  GM 
tests  were  well  documented  and  ihey  again 
confirm  NHTSA's  analysis  and  disprove  Mr. 
Nader's  accusations.  The  Ford  Motor  Com- 
p.iny  tests  were  not  documented  as  precisely 
as  the  GM  tests  but  the  result.^,  as  expressed 
in  the  Ford  Motor  Company  December  22, 
1972.  letter  to  your  office,  were  essentially 
the  same. 

"In  an  attempt  to  resolve  the  question,  we 
purchased  a  used  1961  Corvalr  and  had  one  of 
our  engineers,  who  is  not  a  professional 
driver,  drive  It  on  the  same  segments,  of  otir 
track  on  which  the  original  test  was  con- 
ducted. He  had  no  (emphasis  added)  diffi- 
culty in  negotiating  the  turns  at  the  speeds 
set  forth  in  the  Safety  Administration  re- 
port, which  were  apparently  the  speeds  used 
in  the  1959  film.  We  also  permitted  General 
Motors  to  conduct  tests  of  the  Corvalr  and 
Falcon  on  this  track  and  we  understand  that 
neither  the  Corvair  nor  the  Falcon  had  any 
difficulty  in  negotiating  the  turns  (emphasis 
added)."' 

NHTSA's  rationale  for  not  using  human 
drivers  In  the  Government  test  program  Is 
explained  In  otir  answer  to  Question  No.  2. 
We  are  forwarding  your  letter  with  Its 
enclosures  to  the  Panel  members  for  their  in- 
formation and  evaluation.  Should  any  mem- 
ber feel  the  need  to  comment  further  or 
modify  their  conclusions,  we  will  arrange  to 
forward  this  information  to  you  at  once. 


In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  we 
have  completed  all  logical  investigation  of 
the  Corvalrs  handling  characteristics  with- 
in the  constraints  of  the  resources  the  ques- 
tlon  warrants  expending.  A  huge  volume  ot 
data  and  information  has  been  examined 
and  an  engtoeering  test  program  conducted, 
both  in  an  unbiEised  and  professional  man- 
ner. The  Administration  has  spent  over  one- 
half  million  dollars  in  direct  costs  for  less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  vehicles 
on  the  road  and  probably  a  considerably 
lower  percentage   of   the   mileage   driven. 

If  we   can   be   of  any  further   assistance 
to  the  Committee  or  the  members  of  your 
stafl',  please  contact  us. 
Sincerely, 

Douglas  W.  Toms, 

Administrator. 

Exhibit  F 

January  30,  1973. 
Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Magnuson  and  Senator 
Hartke:  On  July  12,  1972,  the  National  High- 
way Traffic  Safety  Administration  (NHTSA) 
issued  its  final  report  on  the  safety  defect 
investigation  of  the  early  Corvair's  handling 
and  stability.  The  report  concluded  that 
"the  handling  and  stability  of  the  19C0-1963 
Corvalr  does  not  result  In  an  abnormal  po- 
tential for  loss  of  control  or  rollover.  ,  .  ." 
A  careful  analysis  of  the  technical  test  ma- 
terials and  supporting  documents  shows  that 
the  NHTSA  had  no  Justification  for  drawing 
this  conclusion  from  Its  tests  and  the  other 
evidence  available  to  the  agency. 

The  hard  evidence  of  Corvalr  rollover  pre- 
sented by  at  least  three  General  Motors 
proving  ground  test  series  contemporary  with 
production  of  the  early  Corvalr  is  dismissed 
by  the  NHTSA  which  merely  adopted  Gen- 
eral Motors'  unsubstantiated  rationale  that 
the  tests  were  not  fairly  representative  of 
production  Corvalrs  In  ordinary  use.  In  fact, 
these  Internal  General  Motors  tests  first  con- 
firmed the  instability  problem  for  on  the  road 
Corvalrs.  Proving  Ground  report  11106,  AprU 
1959,  produced  these  results: 

"J  turns  to  the  right  were  tried  on  the 
military  skid  pad  at  15,  20,  and  25  mph.  Right 
wheel  lift  was  noticeable  at  15  and  20  mph. 
At  25  mph,  the  vehicle  rolled  onto  its  top." 

In  subsequent  tests  General  Motors  at- 
tempted to  find  various  inexpensive  design 
modifications  to  correct  the  defect.  Although 
some  proved  to  be  of  little  assistance,  each 
modification  tested  by  General  Motors  was 
Intended  to  Improve  Corvalr  stability.  This 
fact  was  not  revealed  in  General  Motors  aca- 
demic argument  that  any  vehicle  modifica- 
tion disqualified  the  proving  ground  tests 
from  consideration.  The  NHTSA  merely  dit- 
toed the  General  Motors  company  line. 

The  NHTSA's  own  Corvalr  test  program,' 
on  which  the  agency  primarily  based  its  no 
"abnormal  potential"  conclusion,  Is  grossly 
deficient  In   at   least  three  key  respects: 

1.  The  vehicles  were  tested  only  In  their 
fully  loaded  configuration. 

2.  The  vehicle  tests  were  solely  of  the  pro- 
gramed input-response  type  (using  a  driver 
simulator)  under  Idealized  conditions.  No 
tests  were  carried  out  with  human  drivers 
under  normal  conditions  (uneven  road  sur- 
faces, reduced  traction,  vrtnd,  and  so  on). 

3.  The  ability  of  a  driver  impaired  by  car- 
bon monoxide  from  the  Corvalr  heater 
(found  defective  by  the  NHTSA  In  October 
1971)  to  safely  operate  a  Corvalr  In  unusual 
driving  circumstances  was  completely 
ignored. 

The  placement  of  the  maximum  recom- 
mended   load    in   the   Corvair   for  the   test 


^Thls  test  program  was  conducted  at 
Texas  Transportation  Institute  (TTI)  In 
1971. 
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program  does  not  comport  with  scientific  test 
procedures  which  presume  that  the  test  con- 
ditions bear  a  reasonable  relationship  to  real 
life  conditions.  One  cannot  generalize  the 
results  of  tests  in  this  unusual  configura- 
tion to  cover  vehicles  lightly  loaded  with  one 
or  two  passengers — the  condition  of  the  Cor- 
valr in  most  actual  trips.  The  negligence  In 
conducting  tests  only  with  the  vehicles  fully 
loaded  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the 
agency  engineers  knew  or  should  have  known 
that  internal  General  Motors  proving  ground 
tests  of  ten  years  ago  showed  that  the  addi- 
tion of  significant  weight  to  the  rear  of  the 
Corvair  increased  the  stability  in  emergency 
maneuvers. 

Tests  conducted  by  General  Motors  in  1962 
and  1963  demonstrated  that  two  changes  in 
the  Corvair  produced  substantial  Improve- 
ment In  the  stability  of  the  Corvalr  during 
J  turns.  One  change  was  a  redistribution  of 
the  roll  couple  toward  the  front  susi>enslon. 
Another  change  was  the  addition  of  two 
high  speed  movie  cameras  to  the  rear  of  the 
vehicle  which  lowered  Its  center  of  envity 
0.8  Inch  and  moved  the  center  of  gravity 
back  4.7  inches.  The  cameras  increased  the 
weight  at  the  rear  from  1,771  pounds  to 
1,981  pounds  and  increased  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  vehicle  about  all  principle 
axes.  The  General  Motors  proving  ground 
report  (PG-17103)' concluded: 

"These  tests  showed  that  the  dynamic 
stability  of  the  current  production  1963  Cor- 
valr was  not  substantially  Improved  through 
practical  modifications  to  shock  absorber  de- 
sign and  configuration.  A  test  phase  which 
incorporated  a  pair  of  high  speed  movie 
cameras  mounted  on  outriggers  to  the  rear 
of  the  car,  showed  that  this  change  In  the 
weight  distribution  prevented  the  car  from 
overturning  during  these  test  maneuvers." 

By  testing  the  Corvalr  for  loss  of  control 
and  rollover  potential  only  while  the  vehicle 
was  fully  loaded,  the  NHTSA  may  have  intro- 
duced an  artificial  stability  into  the  Corvair 
in  much  the  same  way  the  General  Motors 
engineers  had  inadvertently  Introduced  such 
stability  through  the  placement  of  camera 
outriggers  on  the  vehicle  In  the  1963  tests. 
While  such  a  test  might  be  Important  for 
Identifying  a  possible  correction  system  for 
unstable  Corvalrs,  It  should  been  only  one  of 
at  least  several  modes  in  which  the  Corvalr 
wEis  tested,  especially  since  the  vast  majority 
of  car  trips  carry  only  one  or  two  passengers 
and  little  luggage. 

There  Is  additional  evidence  to  suggest  that 
the  loading  of  the  Corvalr  by  those  persons 
conducting  the  NHTSA  test  Introduced  an 
artificial  stability.  In  1970  the  Michigan 
Highway  Safety  Research  Institute  (HSRI) 
conducted  vehicle  handling  tests  for  the 
NHTSA  with  this  newly  developed  driver 
simulator  on  a  lightly  loaded  Corvalr  auto- 
mobile. Although  the  same  test  procedures 
were  used,  the  Michigan  tests,  conducted 
under  Professor  Leonard  Segal  produced 
drastically  different  results  than  the  tests 
conducted  by  the  NHTSA  at  TTI  with  a  Cor- 
valr loaded  to  the  manufacturer's  maximum 
recommended  weight  for  passengers  and 
luggage.  As  Professor  Segal  explained  In  a 
letter  to  me: 

"We  rolled  the  Corvair  a  large  number  of 
times  and  produced  sufficient  wheel-rim/ 
road-surface  contacts  that  the  rear  suspen- 
sion and  axle  assembly  finally  broke  loose, 
dropping  the  transmission.  We  then  had  to 
repair  the  Corvalr  to  complete  our  test  pro- 
gram." 

The  NHTSA  has  offered  no  explanation  as 
to  why  It  Ignored  the  test  results  of  the 
MlchlgEin  Highway  Safety  Research  Institute 


•This  PO  report  was  never  produced  In 
product  liability  cases  by  General  Motors 
until  it  was  Inadvertently  discovered  by 
outsiders  In  late  1970.  General  Motors  claims 
that  the  report  was  misplaced  due  to  a  cler- 
ical typographical  error. 


In  the  agency's  own  report.  As  Professor  Segal 
observed:  "It  appears  that  rollovers  occiuring 
with  a  less  than  fully  loaded  Corvair  didn't 
count  as  valid  data  points  for  the  puri>oses  of 
DOT'S  study." 

The  irony  of  ignoring  the  results  of  the 
Michigan  and  General  Motors  tests  with  the 
lightly  loaded  Corvair  Is  all  the  greater  when 
one  realizes  that  the  methods  for  testing  the 
stability  of  the  Corvalr  were  borrowed  by 
NHTSA  personnel  from  the  tests  conducted 
by  the  Michigan  Highway  Safety  Research 
Institute.  Why  would  NHTSA  borrow  the  test 
methods  but  choose  to  Ignore  the  test  re- 
sults? 

Contrary  to  what  the  agency  should  have 
produced,  it  conducted  an  Inadequate  and 
unprofessional  test  program  which  made  no 
effort  to  search  out  the  performance  charac- 
teristics of  the  Corvalr  as  It  operates  under 
varying  conditions.  Including  particularly  Its 
behavior  when  driven  by  humans  on  the 
highway,  some  of  which  are  well  surfaced, 
some  of  which  are  uneven  or  indeed  bumpy, 
some  of  which  are  slippery  or  subjected  to 
heavy  winds.  While  the  new  HSRI  driving 
simulator  is  an  important  innovation  for  test 
objectivity  and  repeatability,  and  adds  flexi- 
bility to  the  range  of  handling  tests  which 
can  be  conducted,  there  is  also  the  danger 
that  a  machine  will  not  accurately  simulate 
human  drivers.  For  example,  the  HSRI  ma- 
chine has  no  feedback  response,  it  does  not 
drive  the  vehicle  in  reaction  to  road  and 
other  conditions,  and  it  does  not  reflect  a 
range  of  driving  capability  typical  of  human 
drivers.  Once  the  HSRI  machine  Is  program- 
med, no  other  variables  will  influence  the 
controls.  Thus,  the  driver  simulator  should 
be  treated  as  one  important  tool  in  a  range 
of  test  experience  rather  than  as  the  only 
alternative  methodolgy. 

Simultaneous  with  the  opening  of  the  han- 
dling and  stability  investigation,  the  NHTSA 
began  a  defect  Investigation  into  the  heat- 
ing system  of  the  1961-1969  Corvair  which  It 
found  to  be  a  source  of  carbon  monoxide 
brought  into  the  passenger  compartment. 
The  NHTSA  chose  to  consider  these  as  in- 
dependent defects  although  they  are  intrin- 
sically inseparable.  A  driver  whose  reactions 
and  perceptions  are  impaired  by  carbon 
monoxide  inhalation  will  pose  a  considerably 
greater  hazard  when  driving  a  vehicle  with 
unusual  and  iinpredictable  handling  char- 
acteristics. Conversely,  such  a  vehicle  be- 
comes considerc.bly  more  dangerous  when  in 
the  hands  of  an  impaired  driver.  Although 
it  is  a  unique  circumstance  for  one  safety 
defect  to  have  such  a  direct  and  devastating 
impact  on  another  defect  in  the  same  vehicle, 
It  is  no  solution  to  Ignore  the  relationship. 
On  the  contrary,  even  if  there  Is  only  some 
doubt  about  the  handling  stability  of  a  ve- 
hicle whose  passengers  are  likely  to  be  sub- 
jected to  carbon  monoxide  poisoning,  the 
agency  should  balance  the  equities  In  favor 
of  the  likely  victims.  The  burden  of  proving 
the  handling  defect  should  be  a  lesser  one 
in  view  of  the  confirmed  existence  of  the 
carbon  monoxide  defect. 

There  is  a  final  matter  which  I  wish  to 
bring  to  your  attention  concerning  the  han- 
dling and  stability  investigation  of  the  Cor- 
valr. The  NHTSA  selected  as  Its  lead  investi- 
gator a  person  who  had  for  16  years  been  em- 
ployed by  General  Motors  Corporation  In  the 
reliability  and  service  area  and  who,  accord- 
ing to  a  deposition  taken  in  a  recent  law- 
suit, continues  to  own  stock  In  General 
Motors.  The  NHTSA  should  explain  to  the 
Committee  and  the  public  why  such  a  per- 
son with  no  engineering  degree  or  expertise 
in  vehicle  handling  and  stability,  with  a  pos- 
sible conflict  of  interest  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  test  program  of  this  important  and 
controversial  defect  Investigation. 

It  Is  a  national  disgrace  that  the  agency 
responsible  for  the  protection  of  lives  on  the 
Nation's  highways  can  spend  almost  one 
million    dollars    (or    an    amount    equal    to 


nearly  half  of  the  annual  safety  defect 
budget)  investigating  and  reporting  on  a 
suspected  defect  without  designing  proper 
tests  to  confirm  or  deny  the  existence  of  such 
defect.  In  this  particular  case  there  was  also 
a  special  burden  on  the  agency  because  no 
generally  recognized  standard  tests  for  auto 
handling  and  stability  have  been  adopted 
either  voluntarily  by  the  industry  or  by  the 
government.  In  view  of  the  lack  of  stand- 
ardization and  the  variation  of  test  possi- 
bilities, the  agency  should  have  been  espe- 
cially alert  to  soliciting  advice  from  all  in- 
terested parties  before  spending  the  time  and 
large  sums  involved  in  these  tests.  In  fact, 
the  agency  refused  my  request  to  permit 
comment  on  their  proposed  test  program  by 
all  interested  parties  and  to  permit  observers 
at  the  test  site  in  Texas.  My  concern  in  this 
matter  goes  beyond  my  own  Judgment  that 
the  stability  and  control  characteristics  of 
the  Corvalr  are  defective.  At  issue  Is  not  only 
the  some  300.000  1960-1963  Corvalrs  still  in 
use  but  also  the  continued  vitality  and 
credibility  of  the  NHTSA  which  demonstrated 
shocking  ineptitude  in  one  of  Its  central 
missions,  namely,  investigating  motor  ve- 
hicles for  possible  safety  related  defects. 

The  entire  Corvalr  inquiry  by  the  NHTSA 
has  displayed  the  need  for  closer  oversight 
by  the  Congress,  and  has  reinforced  the  ob- 
vious need  for  a  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
and  a  citizen  right  of  lnter\'entlon  and  action 
In  administrative  activities  and  litigation.  In 
the  handling  and  stability  Corvalr  inquiry,  a 
most  deplorable  political  judgment  (see  en- 
closed article)  and  a  desire  to  avoid  the  re- 
call of  early  Corvalrs  which  could  have  re- 
quired simUar  treatment  of  early  VWs  and 
early  Renaults,  led  to  the  engineering  mal- 
practice that  Is  now  being  given  a  disgrace- 
ful official  recognition.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  owners,  passengers  and  other  high- 
way users  continue  to  be  Jeopardized  in  these 
cars  and  the  NHTSA's  repudiation  of  their 
Interests  has  further  entrenched  a  system 
of  regulator  enforcement  that  will  lead  to 
similar  evasion  and  casualties  In  the  future 
regarding  other  vehicle  types. 

The  broader  and  deleterious  precedent  set 
by  this  government  Corvalr  test  has  already 
eroded  the  integrity  of  the  agency.  The  auto 
Industry  will  understand  how  even  more 
flexible  the  agency  can  become  in  permitting 
similar  outrages  to  suffer  their  Innocent  vic- 
tims in  defiance  of  the  auto  safety  law 
which  you  did  so  much  to  have  enacted. 

Attached  is  a  technical  analysis  by  Dr.  Carl 
Nash   criticizing  the  NHTSA  Corvalr  report 
which    explains   in    more   detail    the   Issues 
raised  in  this  letter. 
Sincerely, 

Ralph  Nader. 

February  1,  1973. 
Senator  Warren  Magnuson, 
Chairman,  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  I  would  like  to  sub- 
mit additional  information  which  further 
substantiates  the  jvidgment  expressed  in  my 
letter  of  January  30  about  the  rigged  scope 
of  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration Corvair  handling  tests. 

It  now  emerges  that  the  NHTSA  engineers 
who  conducted  the  Cor^'alr  testing  at  Texas 
Transportation  Institute  (TTI)  did  with- 
hold or  suppress  data  on  tests  of  lightly 
loaded  Corvalrs  from  the  agency's  July  1972 
final  report  (and  supporting  materials  in  the 
public  docket).*  These  tests  were  withheld 
also  from  the  3-man  panel  of  review.  Not 
only  did  these  tests  Include  roll  over  and 
rim  contact  behavior  but  more  pertinently 
they  reveal  in  sharp  etching  the  decisive  de- 


•  Since  July  the  engineers  have  been  or- 
dered by  their  superiors  to  remain  incom- 
municado to  any  inquiries  relating  to  their 
report  and  their  role  In  It. 
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descriptlc  ns 


flclencles    of    the    reported    testi 
knowledge  of  these  Invalidations 
those  NHTSA  personnel    who 
closely   reviewed   the   report, 
outside   reviewing   panel   was 
these   undisclosed   test 
paring  their  analysis  of  the  agenc^ 

In    the    General    Motors 
Corvalr  tests  of  1963  It  was 
test   equipment   laden    Corvalrs 
stable   than   those   without   the 
The  Corvalrs  which  were  lightly 
they  would    be  for  most  Corvalr 
or  two  occupants),  routinely 
General  Motors  proving  grounds 
the  Michigan  Highway  Safety 
stltute   (HSRI)    tests.  To  achlevi 
Jectlves  of  exonerating  General 
pleasing  their  administrative  su 
NHTSA  engineers  tested  heavily 
valrs — in   effect   rigged   to   be 
These  tests  were  the  basis  of 
port  acquitting  the  Corvalr,  whU(  s 
ly  loaded  Corvalr  tests  were 
their     embarrassing     prellminar; ' 
scrapped.   The   explanation   the 
peatedly  gave  for  relying  on 
vehicles  was  a  willful  distortion 
Sellers  letter  suggesting  test 
Dr.  Nash's  report) . 

The  disclosure  of  a  possible 
terest  on  the  part  of  TTI  test 
gineer  Mr.  Ernest  Wittlch,  and 
closed    private    visit    at    the 
the  inquiry  to  the  NHTSA  defect 
Ing   staff   by   General    Motors 
chell — a  veteran   participant   and 
at  Corvalr  litigations — are  not 

The  role  of  General  Motors  in 
of  the  nearly  two  year  long  period 
the   NHTSA   conducted   its 
merits  closer  scrutiny.  What  wen  i 
munlcatlons — oral      and      wrlttei  i 
General  Motors  or  their  agents 
the   engineers   and   other   parties 
with   the  NHTSA  investigation? 
noted  disclosures  make  this 
ly  issue. 

Furthermore,  the  latest 
the  Harley  Copp  matter  between 
General  Motors  are  disturbing 
pertinent   to  your  Committee, 
member  how  Harley  Copp. 
gineering.  Technical  Services 
Ford    Motor   Company,    publicly 
General  Motors'  statement  In 
Corvalr  was  as  stable  as  the 
exercise    of    Independent    en 
ment   and   free   speech,   Mr. 
celved   the   corporate   freeze-out 
Mr.  Henry  Ford  apologized  by 
General  Motors  Chairman  James 
rebuked  Copp  who  was  relieved 
his  responsibilities.   Other  things 
happen.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Copp  found 
under  surveillance  at  their  home 
after  Mr.  Copp  testified  before 
mlttee  in  July  1972  to  amplifv 
of  the  Corvalr  and  the   NHTSA 
Corvalr   report.   As   you    know, 
or    harassment    of    witnesses 
gresslonal  hearings  Is  a  federal 
may  explain  why  the  FBI  is 
vestlgating  the  surveillance  of 
Michigan. 

The  pressure  which  General 
cessfully  applied  to  Ford  to  subdu^ 
lenge  by  Mr.  Copp  and  past  Ford 
Corvalr   to   General    Motors'    v 
Corvair's  roadway  behavior  is  ext 
Ford  tested  early  Con'atrs  ( 
ly  at  its  proving  grounds  in  1959 
1968.  It  Is  apparent  that  Ford  e 
garded  the  Corvalr  as  having 
handling  and  stability.  They  used 
date  the  discriminatory  ability 
procedures  developed   in   1966 
test  which  the  Corvalr  would  not 
be  regarded  as  not  valid) . 
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After  Mr.  Copp's  outspoken  declaration, 
General  Motors'  demands  on  Ford,  and  the 
NHTSA  July  1972  Corvalr  report,  the  fol- 
lowing dilemma  and  resolution  occurred. 
Ford  had  three  choices — stand  on  its  prior 
Corvalr  tests,  disavow  Its  tests,  or  conduct 
new  tests.  The  way  out  of  this  dilemma  was 
to  avoid  the  first  two  choices  and  take  the 
third.  Predictably,  the  Corvalr  In  the  new 
Ford  track  tests  did  not  go  out  of  control 
for  the  Ford  driver  or  the  General  Motors 
drivers  which  Ford  fraternally  invited  over 
to  go  through  the  same  motions. 

Against  the  revelations  of  previously  un- 
disclosed NHTSA  Corvalr  tests,  the  glibness 
of  Mr.  Douglas  Toms  appears  exceptionally 
egregious.  Shortly  after  the  NHTSA  Corvalr 
report  was  released,  Mr.  Toms  declared: 

"[The  decision  on  the  Corvalr  handling] 
Included  the  engineers  who  actually  con- 
ducted the  testing,  their  supervisors  at 
higher  levels  in  the  engineering  and  technical 
area,  the  legal  staff  which  thoroughly  re- 
viewed the  engineering  finding  and  recom- 
mendation, and  the  policy  makers  of  the 
NHTSA.   including   myself." 

Somehow,  such  a  presumably  thorough 
review  by  Mr.  Toms  and  his  associates  did 
not  result  in  the  disclosure  of  the  discom- 
forting test  results  and  procedures  noted 
above. 

On  July  25,  1972,  before  your  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  the  following  exchange 
took  place,  first  between  Senator  Vance 
Hartke  and  Mr.  Toms,  and  second,  between 
Senator  Hartke  and  the  NHTSA  General 
Counsel  Lawrence  R.  Schneider  and  his  As- 
sistant  General   Counsel,  Prank  A.  Bemdt: 

Page  237:  Senator  Hartke.  I  understand 
that  all  the  vehicles  that  were  tested  repre- 
sented the  manufacturers'  maximum  recom- 
mended load.  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Toms.  That  Is  correct. 

Senator  Hartke.  Why? 

Mr.  Toms.  Because,  number  one.  again, 
Mr.  Nader's  representative  suggested  that  we 
test  them  In  a  fully  loaded  condition.  Num- 
ber two.  the  type  of  Instrumentation  on  the 
controllers  of  these  vehicles  were  heavy  and 
in  general  it  was  close  to  the  equivalent  of 
a  fully  loaded  vehicle. 

Pages  242-3:  Mr.  ScniTEtDER.  It's  been  our 
policy  on  any  Investigation  that  the  investi- 
gation Is  something  that  is  totally  within 
our  prerogative  and  control  and  If  you  will, 
secret,  until  such  time  as  that  Investigation 
Is  completed  and  then  everything  becomes 
public. 

We  have  set  up  a  public  file  that  totally 
discloses  what  was  done  during  the  course 
of  the  Investigation.  It's  a  long-standing 
practice.  It's  a  long-standing  practice  of  any 
agency  at  least  that  I  am  aware  of  that  has 
investigatory  authority. 

Senator  Hartke.  Are  those  Included  in 
your  report,  all  those  documents  and  films? 

Mr.  Bert  [sic].  All  of  the  films  and  all  of 
the  data 

Senator  Hartke.  The  studies? 

Mr.  Bert.  Publicly  available  except  certain 
Information  that  Is  proprietary  to  the 
manufacturers. 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  above  responses 
by  NHTSA  officials  were  not  the  truth.  More- 
over, repeated  again  Is  the  excuse  that  the 
vehicles  were  tested  In  heavily  loaded  condi- 
tions because  of  Mr.  Gary  Sellers'  recom- 
mendations. This  Is  a  wilful  distortion  of 
what  Mr.  Sellers,  speaking  for  himself,  urged. 
He  recommended  that  the  vehicles  to  be 
tested  have  all  critical  variables  at  their 
most  severe  levels  (on-the-road  driving,  not 
on  a  flat  open  surface  by  an  automatic  pilot) , 
and  for  the  heavily  loaded  mode  not  to  be 
excluded  by  the  agency  In  Its  test  program. 

Thank  you  for  your  continuing  public  In- 
terest In  motor  vehicle  safety. 
Sincerely, 

Ralph  K&oeb. 


February  1,  1973. 
Mr.  Douglas  Toms, 

Administrator.  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration,  Department  of 
Transportation,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Toms:  In  July  1972,  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration  re- 
leased Its  long-awaited  evaluation  of  the 
handling  and  stability  of  the  1960-1963  Cor- 
valr. As  you  know.  Interest  in  the  safety  of 
the  Corvalr  has  been  widespread  and  It  was 
hoped  that  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration's  study  would  con- 
clusively settle  the  ongoing-controversy. 

I  have  recently  received  a  technical  evalua- 
tion and  letter  from  Mr.  Ralph  Nader  chal- 
lenging several  aspects  of  testing  procedtwe 
and  process  utilized  by  the  National  High- 
way Traffic  Safety  Administration  In  its 
analysis  of  the  Corvalr  suspension  system. 
Mr.  Nader  raises  four  major  concerns: 

1.  Alleged  Suppression  of  data  from  tests: 
Why  was  the  existence  of  data  from  Corvalr 
tests  utilizing  lightly  loaded  vehicles  con- 
ducted at  the  Texas  Transportation  Institute 
withheld  from  both  the  public  and  the  Panel 
until  six  months  after  the  release  of  the  com- 
pleted NHTSA  handling  report  (December 
1972)?  Does  the  recently  revealed  data  In- 
validate the  test  procedures  and  controls 
described  in  the  July  report?  To  what  do  you 
attribute  the  Inconsistent  results  of  the  re- 
cently revealed  test  data  and  the  results 
obtained  by  the  Highway  Safety  Research 
Institute?  Does  the  NHTSA  believe  that  the 
difference  between  the  recently  revealed  TTI 
test  series  and  the  HSRI  test  series  are  due  to 
very  subtle  differences  in  the  two  vehicles 
tested,  and  if  so,  what  Is  your  conclusion 
with  regard  to  the  safety  of  Corvalr  actually 
operating  on  the  highways?  What  Is  the  basis 
for  NHTSA's  determination  that  the  recently 
revealed  data  was  not  valid  for  the  purpose 
of  your  investigation? 

2.  Technical  Competence  of  the  Tests; 
Why  were  the  vehicles  tested  In  only  their 
fully  loaded  configuration?  Why  were  no 
tests  carried  out  with  human  drivers  under 
normal  conditions  (such  as  uneven  road  sur- 
faces, reduced  traction,  wind,  etc.)?  Why 
didn't  the  NHTSA  pursue  the  effect  of  car- 
bon monoxide  from  the  defective  heater  on 
the  driver's  ability  to  control  the  vehicle? 

3.  Potential  Confilcts  of  Interest:  Has  the 
Administration  determined  to  Its  satisfac- 
tion that  no  NHTSA  officials  assigned  to  the 
Corvalr  handling  and  stability  study  were 
In  conflict  of  Interest  by  the  holding  of  stock 
of  the  General  Motors  Corporation? 

4.  Unquestioned  Adoption  of  General 
Motors  Test  Results:  Did  the  NHTSA  merely 
adopt  General  Motors'  unsubstantiated 
rationale  that  numerous  GM  rollover  tests 
conducted  in  1959,  1962  and  1963  were  not 
fairly  representative  of  production  Corvalrs 
In  ordinary  use?  Similarly,  why  did  the 
NHTSA  accept  General  Motor's  discussion  of 
drtver-vehlcle  interaction  without  substan- 
tiation for  the  particular  case  of  the  Corvalr? 

I  solicit  your  comments  and  the  analysis 
of  the  engineering  panel  on  Mr.  Nader's  letter 
and  evaluation  of  the  NHTSA  study  and  I 
have  enclosed  copies  of  these  documents  for 
your  Information.  I  am  looking  forward  to 
your  response  by  February  15,  1973.  My  pur- 
pose In  seeking  your  comments  Is  not  to 
prolong  the  Corvalr  controversy.  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  your  response,  I  will  evaluate  your 
comments  to  determine  whether  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  should  take  direct 
action  to  assure  timely  and  technically  com- 
petent defect  Investigations  by  the  NHTSA. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wabren  Magndson, 

Chairman. 
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Exhibit  G 
Highway  Safety  Research  Institute, 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  August  17, 1972. 
Mr.  Ralph  Nader, 
Public  Interest  Research  Group, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Nadeb:  Prior  to  making  any  com- 
ments with  respect  to  the  facts  and  opinions 
set  forth  In  the  two  DOT  reports  dealing 
with  the  "handling  and  stability"  of  the 
1960-1963  Corvalr,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  I  have  not  seen  the  mass  of  material 
(films,  GM  reports,  etc.)  that  was  screened 
by  DOT  personnel  and  the  panel  In  the 
course  of  making  their  respective  evaluations. 
What  I  have  seen  Is  some  of  the  testimony 
that  was  given  in  various  litigations  Involv- 
ing the  Corvalr  (although  it  was  quite  a  few 
years  ago)  and  the  draft  copy  of  ITT's  data 
report  on  the  test  program  performed  in 
Texas,  and,  of  course,  I  am  quite  familiar 
with  the  test  work  that  was  done  here  under 
my  direction.  Therefore,  I  shall  try  to  be  very 
careful  and  comment  on  the  basis  of  what 
I  know  and  have  seen,  It  being  understood 
that  there  is  much  In  the  record  with  which 
I  am  not  familiar. 

It  seems  patently  clear  that  DOT  person- 
nel, having  produced  negative  findings  in  the 
Texas  tests,  reevaluated  the  data  developed 
and  furnished  by  other  parties  and  drew 
conclusions  which  they  felt  to  be  consistent 
with  their  own  test  flndings.  On  the  basis  of 
personal  conversations  that  I  had  with  DOT 
personnel  associated  with  this  program.  It  la 
my  recollection  that  they  fully  expected  the 
Corvalr  to  roll  over  In  the  course  of  the  test 
program.  Since  It  did  not  (according  to  the 
official  report),  it  appears  that  NHTSA  staff 
have  gone  to  some  effort  to  discredit  the  con- 
clusions drawn  by  others  or  to  Interpret  the 
test  findings  of  other  parties  in  a  manner  so 
as  to  make  their  own  findings  look  reason- 
able. Whether  there  has  been  any  conscious 
effort  to  twist  the  facts  would  be  dlffictUt  to 
say.  For  example,  I  can  see  how  NHTSA  per- 
sonnel and  the  evaluation  panel,  In  view  of 
their  fundamental  limitations  In  separating 
the  "wheat  from  the  chaff,"  would  arrive  at 
the  position  expressed  In  these  two  docu- 
ments In  the  face  of  the  hard  evidence 
produced  In  Texas. 

I  must  begin  by  stating  that.  In  my  view, 
the  Corvalr  handling  and  stability  issue  has 
been  thoroughly  beclouded  as  the  arguments 
have  waged  back  and  forth  in  the  courtrooms 
and  elsewhere  during  these  past  years.  At 
the  risk  of  sounding  like  a  snobbish  acad- 
emician, it  appears  that  the  technical  peo- 
ple which  were  involved  failed  to  clearly 
define  and  explain  the  phenomena  at  Issue. 
The  argument  presumably  has  been:  does 
the  Corvalr  present  control  difficulties  to  the 
average  driver  and,  further,  is  it  prone  to 
roll  over  when  emergency-like  maneuvers 
are  carried  out  on  a  flat,  level  surface. 

As  I  recall,  in  much  of  the  Corvalr  litiga- 
tion there  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion  as 
to  whether  the  Corvalr  becomes  "oversteer" 
under  certain  operating  conditions  and  dur- 
ing these  conditions  becomes  difficult  for  the 
average  driver  to  control.  A  goodly  amount 
of  this  same  debate  Is  to  be  foimd  In  the  two 
documents  under  discussion  and  I  can  only 
say  that  everybody  is  talking  about  oranges 
when  they  should  be  talking  about  apples. 

Let  me  get  to  the  point.  Under  the  extreme 
operating  conditions  in  which  Corvalrs  are 
known  to  roll  over,  the  steady-state  measures 
of  equilibrium-turning  performance  (namely, 
under'oversteer)  have  no  real  meaning.  All 
of  the  discussions  dealing  with  the  change  In 
the  under/ oversteer  characteristics  of  the 
Corvalr  caused  by  Increased  levels  of  lateral 
acceleration  and  all  of  the  references  to  the 
under/ oversteer  transition  are,  in  my  opin- 
ion, irrelevant.  Whereas  the  under/oversteer 
properties  of  a  motor  vehicle  (as  defined  at 
low  levels  of  lateral  acceleration)  serve  to  In- 
dicate (1)  the  influence  of  speed  on  the  path 
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curvature  produced  by  steering.  (2)  the  na- 
ture of  the  transient  response  to  steering, 
and  (3)  the  stability  of  the  straight-running 
vehicle  in  the  presence  of  disturbances,  these 
properties  do  not  characterize  the  response  to 
steering  when  the  steering  input  is  sudden, 
transitory,  and  large  to  produce  the  abrupt 
change  In  vehicle  trajectory  often  demanded 
in  an  emergency. 

Test  data  Indicate  that  the  Corvalr  does 
not  have  a  handling  deficiency  when  drivers 
encounter  the  normal  steering  demands  im- 
posed by  (1)  roadway  and  traffic  variables 
and  (2)  transport  objectives.  Further,  the 
Corvalr  responds  to  sudden  steering  Inputs 
of  moderate  size  in  a  manner  that  Is  com- 
parable to  a  broad  spectrum  of  passenger 
vehicles.  The  rear  swing  axle  and  the  rear- 
ward weight  bias  seem  to  be  adequately  com- 
pensated for  In  the  design  such  that  no  un- 
usual behavior  Is  exhibited  (1)  in  driver- 
controlled  steady  turns  (up  to  the  so-called 
"limit  of  control,"  which  GM  states  Is  0.6  g) 
and  (2)  In  response  to  sudden  steering  In- 
puts up  to  the  point  where  the  peak  lateral 
acceleration  achieved  in  the  turn  Is  approxi- 
mately 0.5  g's.  For  dynamic  maneuvers  of 
Increased  severity,  the  nonlinear  character- 
istics of  the  Corvalr  become  very  important. 
In  particular  the  nonlinear  growth  of  the 
vertical  lift  force  deriving  from  the  geome- 
try of  the  rear  swing  axle. 

In  the  tests  performed  at  HSRI,  It  was 
observed  that  the  Corvalr  was  unique  among 
the  four  vehicles  tested  In  that  its  turning 
response  to  step  steering  changed  character 
In  an  abrupt  manner  between  successive  runs 
In  which  the  steering-wheel  displacement 
was  incremented  from  129  degrees  to  161  de- 
grees. Not  only  was  there  an  abrupt  change 
In  the  character  of  the  response,  there  was 
also  a  marked  Increase  In  the  peak  value  of 
lateral  acceleration  that  was  achieved.  For 
example,  the  steer  displacement  of  129  de- 
grees produced  a  peak  lateral  acceleration  of 
0.47  g,  with  a  steer  displacement  of  151  de- 
grees producing  a  peak  lateral  acceleration  of 
0.78  g.  This  abrupt  change  In  the  character 
of  the  Corvair's  response  to  steering  Is  at- 
tributed primarily  to  the  kinematic  proper- 
ties of  the  swing  axle  resulting  in  the  rear 
end  of  the  vehicle  lifting  and  the  rear  tires 
inclining  with  respect  to  the  road,  a  phenom- 
enon that  you  have  described  In  "Unsafe 
At  Any  Speed."  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
this  jacking  behavior  of  the  rear  axle  occurs 
In  a  rather  abrupt  manner,  causing  the  ve- 
hicle to  spin  and  to  increase  Its  sideslipping 
velocity. 

Whether  the  Corvalr,  as  tested  at  HSRI, 
would  have  eventually  rolled  over  In  the 
J-turn  maneuvers  that  were  performed  here 
at  Michigan  Is  not  known.  At  that  time  we 
were  doing  the  "step-steer"  maneuvers  (J- 
turns  with  closed  throttle)  without  out- 
riggers and  the  behavior  of  the  Corvalr  be- 
came sufficiently  threatening  as  to  convince 
the  test  driver  that  the  sequencing  of  runs 
at  higher  steer  inputs  should  be  discon- 
tinued. I  have  reexamined  the  Corvalr  J-turn 
data  and  It  appears  that  we  may  not  have 
reached  the  "limit  turning"  response,  as  was 
established  for  the  three  other  test  vehicles. 
Thus,  we  are  left  with  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  Corvalr  would  have  rolled  over  in 
the  J-turn  maneuver,  if  the  test  procedure 
had  not  inhibited  the  driver  from  pushing 
the  vehicle  harder. 

However,  it  is  my  view  and  that  of  HSRI 
staff,  that  the  J-tums  maneuver,  per  se.  Is 
not  the  maneuver  most  likely  to  Induce 
rollover  on  a  Corvalr.  Instead,  a  maneuver 
Involving  combined  steering  and  braking 
Is  a  more  demanding  test  (or  measure)  of  a 
motor  vehicle's  resistance  to  rollover.  Fur- 
ther, the  operational  scenario  is  realistic. 
(The  director  of  this  Institute  has  Informed 
me  that  he  has  personally  witnessed  the 
rollover  of  a  Corvalr  on  the  highway  In  an 
Incident    In    which    the    driver    steered    to 


change  his  coxu'se,  applied  his  brakes  to 
bring  the  vehicle  to  a  stop  and  then  released 
his  brakes  on  observing  the  sldewlse  slid- 
ing that  was  taking  place.)  In  the  case  of  a 
Corvalr,  a  sequence  of  steering  and  braking 
may  produce  rollover  or  It  may  not.  It  all 
depends  on  the  control  actions  of  the  driver. 
If  the  amplitude  and  timing  of  the  steering 
and  brake  inputs  fall  within  a  certain  band, 
the  dynamics  of  the  situation  will  contrive  to 
roll  over  a  Corvalr,  provided  that  certain 
other  operating  conditions  are  satisfied. 

Given  that  traffic  conflicts  arise  whose  at- 
tempted resolution  can  lead  to  steering  and 
braking  inputs  that  on  occasion  will  cause 
a  Corvalr  to  roll  over  on  a  dry  pavement, 
the  question  can  be  posed  whether  this  be- 
havior constitutes  a  "defect  In  performance." 
I  contend  that  the  answer  to  this  question 
requires  a  legalistic  judgment.  An  engineer 
may  offer  a  value  judgment  on  this  matter, 
but  he  Is  not  In  a  position  to  argue  the  exist- 
ence of  a  "defect"  on  technical  grounds. 
When  all  the  facts  are  in,  it  will  be  evident 
that  whereas  the  Corvalr  may  be  Induced  to 
roll  over  more  easily  than  many  other  ve- 
hicles, nevertheless,  other  vehicles  can  be 
made  to  roll  over  on  a  flat,  level  surface.  Do 
we  conclude  that  any  vehicle  that  can  be 
made  to  roll  over  is  ergo  imsafe  and  should 
be  removed  from  the  vehicle  population?  Or 
do  we  separate  "easy  rollers"  from  "less-easy 
rollers"  and  call  the  former  unsafe?  And 
■where  does  one  decide  at  which  level  a  vehicle 
passes  from  the  "safe"  category  to  the  "un- 
safe" category?  It  Is  all  very  well  for  Messers 
Fonda  and  Sergay  to  state  that  "the  vehicle, 
to  meet  what  we  believe  Is  a  reasonable 
standard  of  safety,  must  slide  Instead  of 
rolling  over  on  a  flat  road  surface,  with  any 
combination  of  driver  actions,"  but  their 
considered  opinion  does  not  provide  a  tech- 
nical basis  for  differentiating  between  "safe" 
and  "unsafe"  vehicles.  The  federal  govern- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  may  establish  such 
a  requirement  for  vehicles  to  be  sold  to  the 
general  public  and.  If  upheld,  such  a  ruling 
will  settle,  for  once  and  all.  the  argument 
as  to  what  Is  "safe"  and  not  "safe." 

For  your  Information,  It  was  precisely  this 
kind  of  thlnktog  that  led  HSRI  to  propose 
(In  response  to  a  NHTSA  request  for  procure- 
ment) that  a  test  procedure  be  developed 
that  would  determine  (hi  a  precise,  repeat- 
able,  objective  manner)  whether  a  passenger 
vehicle  can  be  rolled  over  on  a  flat  level 
surface.  The  NBTSA  did  not  stipulate  any 
such  test  or  measure.  Rather,  this  Institute 
argued  that  objective  motor  vehicle  per- 
formance measurement  technology  Is  prac- 
tically nonexistent  and  that  steps  should  be 
taken  to  close  this  technology  gap.  It  should 
be  obvious  to  you  that  this  position  Is  not 
likely  to  obtain  a  favorable  reaction  In  De- 
troit and  consequently.we  are  justifiably  of- 
fended and  grieved  by  your  statements  which 
Imply  that  we  are  other  than  a  fully  objec- 
tive research  organization.  It  Is  difficult 
enough  trying  to  do  highway  safety  research 
for  a  government  agency  who  Is  more  at- 
tuned to  political  pressures  and  Interests 
than  it  is  for  gathering  facts,  without  having 
"safety  crusaders"  Impugn  our  Integrity. 

Having  said  my  piece,  let  me  now  discuss 
the  test  findings  produced  by  NHTSA  In 
Texas.  Although  I  don't  have  hard  test  evi- 
dence. It  appears  that  the  request  made  by 
Mr.  Sellers  (Appendix  IV  of  the  DOT  report) 
that  NHTSA  test  the  Corvalr  and  Its  con- 
temporaries In  a  fully  loaded  condition  very 
likely  served  to  make  the  Corvalr  more  re- 
sistant to  rollover  whereas  he  anticipated 
otherwise.  Mr.  Sellers  failed  to  understand 
that  load,  per  se.  Is  not  the  critical  variable 
but  rather  the  distribution  of  load.  The  Irony 
Is  that  NHTSA  personnel  went  to  great 
lengths  to  comply  with  Mr.  Sellers'  instruc- 
tions and  requests  (as  Is  so  painstakingly 
pointed  out  In  the  DOT  report)  and  pre- 
sumably In  so  doing  produced  test  findings 
that  are  serving  to  destroy  your  case. 
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engineers 
engineering: 
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There  are  at  least  two  lessons  to 
here:    (1)    attorneys   should  stlc^ 
legal  practice  and  not  practice 
even  when  it  appears  that 
luctant   to   practice   good 
NHTSA  technical  staff  should 
pendent  technical  Judgments 
policy  makers  have  decided  on 
action. 

Finally,  it  seems  rather  odd 
writers   of  the  DOT  report  and 
chose   to   Ignore   the   findings 
HSRI.  We  rolled  the  Corvair  a 
of  times  and  produced  sufiBclent 
road -surface  contacts  that  the 
slon  and  axle  assembly  finally 
dropping  the  transmission  on  tho 
We  then  had  to  repair  the 
plete  our  tesL  program.  It  appeart 
overs  occurring  with  a  less  than 
Corvair  didn't  count  as  valid  data 
the  purpKJses  of  DOT'S  study. 

I  trust  that  you  will  treat  these 
an  efTort  on  my  part  to  shed  light 
standing  controversy.  Thus,  this 
been  written  for  your  personal 
not  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
campaign  to  remove   the  Corvair 
vehicle  population.  As  I  tried  to 
the  phone,  the  Issues  that  you 
black  and  white,  but  highly 
Sincerely, 

Prof.  L. 
Head,  Physical  Factor^  • 
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Public  Interest  Research 
Washington,  D.C.,  March 
Hon.  Warren  O.  Magntjson, 
Chairman,  U.S.  Senate  Committet 
merce,  Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Magntjson 
responding  to  my  request  for  a 
Toms'  letter  of  February  23,  1973 
Mr.  Nader's  Inquiry  concerning  thi 
Corvair  handling  and  stability 
tigatlon.  I  have  reviewed  Mr.  Toms 
and  I  am  not  satisfied  by  his 
the  way  In  which  this  investlgatloh 
rled  out.  Furthermore.  I  have  reaso  i 
that  the  investigation's  conclusion , 
fled  by  the  NHTSA 's  own  data 
llshed  analysis  of  the  data 
other  sources. 

In  order  to  explore  the  Corvair 
tlon  on  its  merits,  I  request  the 
questions  be  explicitly  answered 

1.  The   Loading   of   the   Vehicle^ 
NHTSA's  Tests  at  TTI:  

(a)  Prior  to  conducting  the  TTI 
the  NHTSA  engineers  aware  of 
slon  in  General  Motors'  Proving 
port   PO-17103   which   noted   the 
stability  of  the  Corvair  when  it 
weight  on  the  rear  a£e  and  did 
slon  have  any  influence  on  the 
loading  made  In  the  Texas  tests?  I. 
not? 

(b)  Quite    aside    from    the 
carrying    extra    test     equipment 
NHTSA  determine  that  the 
other  car  in  the  test  program  would 
in  its  most  dangerous  or  unstable 
when  fully  loaded? 

(c)  When  and  how  was  such  a 
tlon  made.  If  it  was  made  at  all, 
was  the  evidence  and  reasoning 
determination? 

(d)  If  such  a  determination  was 
was   there   any    technical   basis 
loading  the  test  vehicles  other  tha^ 
test  equipment? 

(e)  Was  any  consideration 
fact  that  possible  anomalous 
as  Increased  stability  for  Corvali^ 
duced  stability  for  Falcons)  might 
tests  where  the  vehicles  were 
(contrary  to  the  usual  weight 
handling  and  stability  tests)  ? 
what  considerations  were  or 
tended  to  this  issue. 

(f)  If  it  was  possible  for  the 
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test  the  Corvair  in  a  "lightly  loaded"  con- 
figuration In  the  so-called  "noncomparative" 
tests,  why  was  the  Corvair,  or  any  other  car, 
tested  either  fully  or  over-loaded  In  the 
"comparative"  tests? 

2.  The  NHTSA  Test  Program: 

Apparently  the  NHTSA  approached  and  at 
least  tried  to  contract  with  both  the  High- 
way Safety  Research  Institute  (HSRI)  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  the  Cornell  Aero- 
nautical Laboratory  (CAL)  to  carry  out  han- 
dling and  stability  tests  on  the  Corvair.  In 
both  of  these  cases,  the  institutions  had  per- 
sonnel who  were  sufficiently  expert  in  the 
field  of  vehicle  handling  that  the  NHTSA  de- 
fect staff  would  not  have  had  to  have  become 
Involved  In  the  actual  design  and  conduct 
of  the  test  program. 

(a)  Was  the  NHTSA  satisfied  that  Institu- 
tions other  than  CAL  and  HSRI,  outside  the 
automotive  Industry  Itself,  had  the  expertise 
to  carry  out  such  testing? 

(b)  Why  wasn't  HSRI  contracted  to  carry 
out  or  at  least  oversee  the  conduct  of  the 
test  program  at  TTI  since  neither  TTI  nor 
the  NHTSA  defects  office  had  personnel  with 
experience  In  this  type  of  test  program  or  In 
the  use  of  the  HSRI  developed  test  equip- 
ment? 

(c)  Why  was  the  Cornell  Laboratory  con- 
tract terminated? 

(d)  In  the  test  program,  the  NHTSA  at- 
tempted to  restore  the  vehicles  to  original 
condition  through  replacement  of  many  sus- 
pension components  and  tires.  In  doing  so, 
it  appears  that  the  aim  was  to  determine  If 
the  Corvair  was  defective  when  new.  How- 
ever in  Justifying  the  choice  of  contemporary 
tires  (recent  vintage  such  as  1970  tires — not 
new  1960-1963  tires  which  may  be  qualita- 
tively different)  for  the  tests.  It  was  stated 
that  most  Corvalrs  on  the  road  today  would 
be  equipped  with  contemporary  tires.  There 
appears  to  be  a  paradox  In  these  two  state- 
ments. Was  the  NHTSA's  aim  to  determine 
If  the  Corvair.  as  manufactured,  was  defec- 
tive? Or  was  the  purpose  to  determine  If  the 
Corvalrs  In  use  today  are  defective  because 
of  errors  In  the  original  design  of  the 
vehicles? 

(e)  Is  the  NHTSA  position  noted  in  (d) 
above  consistent  with  the  NHTSA's  position 
on  other  defect  investigations  such  as  the 
Corvair  heater  investigation? 

3.  Noncomparative  Tests  of  the  Corvair 
(Lightly  Loaded) : 

It  is  apparent  from  the  materials  which 
were  sent  to  you  on  December  20.  1972, 
concerning  data  which  was  belatedly  placed 
in  the  NHTSA  public  files  for  the  Corvair 
investigation,  that  the  tests  of  the  lightly 
loaded  Corvair  were  neither  authorized  nor 
disclosed  until  considerably  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Investigation.  Since  both  of 
these  factors  are  highly  irregular,  if  not  con- 
trary to  law,  what  if  any  action  is  being 
taken  with  regard  to  the  personnel  Involved 
and  what  changes  are  being  made  in  NHTSA 
procedures  to  avoid  such  a  situation  in  the 
future? 

4.  Public  Information  on  the  Corvair  In- 
vestigation: 

Confidence  of  the  public  in  the  findings  of 
the  NHTSA  requires  full  disclosure  of  the  In- 
formation supporting  Its  conclusions.  The 
NHTSA  belatedly  revealed  previously  undis- 
closed materials  in  a  letter  of  December  20, 
1972,  but  apparently  continues  to  withhold 
materials  submitted  "in  confidence"  by  Gen- 
eral Motors.  Section  113  of  the  National  Traf- 
fic and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  re- 
quires that  the  Secretary  "shall  not  disclose 
any  information  which  contains  or  related 
to  a  trade  secret  or  other  matters  referred  to 
In  Section  1905  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  unless  he  determines  that  it  is 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act."  The  determination  of  what  Is  a  trade 
secret  should  rest  with  the  Secretary  and  not 
with  the  manufacturer  who  is  requires  to 
submit  all  materials  requested  by  the 
NHTSA  pursuant  to  a  defect  investigation — 


with  no  allowance  for  special  conditions  to 
be  attached  to  the  submission  of  that  mate- 
rial. 

Since  the  Corvair  is  no  longer  In  produc- 
tion, nor  Is  any  design  of  vehicle  suspension 
similar  to  the  Corvair  in  production  at  GM, 
it  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  material 
submitted  to  the  NHTSA  by  GM  could  be 
considered  a  trade  secret.  I  would  therefore 
like  to  have  a  list  of  all  materials  which  have 
been  so  classified  and  withheld  from  the 
public.  In  addition  what  was  the  NHTSA's 
reason  for  accepting  General  Motors'  con- 
tention that  these  materials  be  withheld 
from  the  public? 

5.  Impact  of  Corvair  Investigation  on  Fu- 
ture 2iafety  Matters : 

Aside  from  the  findings  of  the  NHTSA 
concerning  the  Corvair  directly,  the  public 
would  benefit  from  a  discussion  of  what  was 
learned  from  the  Corvair  investigation  which 
might  alter  future  investigation  procedures 
on  technically  sophisticated  and  controver- 
sial alleged  vehicle  defects?  What  is  being 
done  to  improve  the  state  of  knowledge 
about  vehicle  handling  testing? 

(a)  What  changes  would  the  NHTSA  make 
In  the  Corvair  Investigation  if  it  were  done 
again? 

(b)  What  is  the  state  of  rvUe  making  on 
vehicle  handling  standards? 

(c)  Does  the  NHTSA  believe  that  handling 
standEirds  are  desirable  or  necessary  for  the 
improvement  of  traffic  safety? 

The  Issues  that  I  have  raised  in  this  let- 
ter are  important  to  resolve  before  any  con- 
clusion can  be  reached  with  respect  to  the 
safety  of  Corvair  handling  and  stability.  I 
hope  that  you  will  request  the  agency  to 
respond  to  my  questions. 
Sincerely, 

Carl  E.  Nash,  Ph.  D. 

EXHIBrT    I 

(Work  sheets  for  NHTSA  Corvair  testing 
drastic  steer-drastic  brake  with  a  lightly 
loaded  Corvair,  carried  out  at  the  Texas 
Transportation  Institute.) 

PROJECT    NO.    787 SPECIAL    TEST 

Vehicle  C;  drone  operator,  Zimmer;  test 
site  No.  1;  date  June  9,  1971. 

Tire  Pressure :  Design  — ;  Service  — ;  Front, 
28  (hot), Rear,  28  (hot). 

1.  Activate  instrumentation  for  a  10  min- 
ute period. 

2.  Check  instrumentation  calibration  and 
run  a  calibration  strip  record  for  each 
channel. 

3.  Obtain  the  following  data  before  test: 
Odometer,  61496. 

Time,  2:45  p.m. 

Ambient  Temperature,  92'". 

Test  Surface  Temperatiire,  120°. 

Wind  Velocity,  5-8. 

Wind  Direction  (from)  SE. 

Barometric  Pressure,  unknown. 

Precipitation    (previous   24   hrs.)    None. 

4.  Determine,  by  trial,  the  normalized  steer- 
ing wheel  positions  to  obtain  .1  g  lateral 
acceleration  increments  at  40  mph  vehicle 
sp>eed  In  a  left  turn  between  .3  g  through 
maximum  steering  Input  of  400  degrees.  Re- 
cord speed,  steer  input,  maximum  lateral 
acceleration  and  brake  Input  time  (yaw  rate 
achieves  0.9  maximum  value),  after  begin- 
ning of  steer  input,  on  the  Pre-Test  Steer  In- 
put Determination  Data  Sheet. 

5.  Program  the  Controller  Function  Gen- 
erator for  the  selected  control  Inputs  to  the 
steering  system,  brake,  and  accelerator  pedals. 

6.  Stabilize  the  vehicle  In  a  straight  ahead 
direction  at  40  mph  for  5  to  10  seconds  and 
start  recording  data. 

7.  Execute  signal  to  Function  Generator 
within  1  to  3  seconds  after  beginning  data 
recordation  (throttle  is  released  simultane- 
ously with  the  V4  sine  wave  steer  input  dur- 
ing interval  of  0.95  to  1.05  seconds:  brake 
input  Is  applied  with  sufficient  force  to  lock 
all  4  wheels  for  not  more  than  0.5  second 
when. 
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8.   Record   the    test   run   number,   speed,         Odometer,  61614. 
lateral   acceleration,   steer   input,   and   time         Time,  5-20  pm. 
of  brake  input  on  the  Drastic  Steer,  Drastic         Ambient  Temperature,  96'. 
^^''iteiSt^lS  5-8  with  increased  steer         Test  Surface  Temperature,  176' . 
increments    to   obtain   approximately   0.1   g         Wind  Velocity,  5-10  gusts  to  13. 
larger  steps  of  lateral  acceleration  until  the         Wind  Direction  (from)  SE. 
vehicle  attains  a  rollover  mode.  Barometric  Pressure,  Unknown. 

10  Repeat  Items  4-9  for  a  vehicle  speed  of         comments:  None. 

30  mph  if  a  roll-over  mode  is  obtained  for         vehicle   C.  Date,   6/9/71,  Time   7:45  pm, 

40  mph.  Drone  Operator,  Zimmer. 

11  Repeat  Items  4-9  for  a  vehicle  speed  of         Engineer,    Wlttnon-Newman;    Vehicle    dl- 
50  mph  if  a  roll-over  mode  Is  not  obtained  section.  North. 

for  40  mpn.  ._.  ^.,  ,    .         4  wheel  lock-uD  brake  line  nressure  re- 

12.  Repeat  items  4-9  for  a  vehicle  speed  of  nuirement  "'-"-c   '"«=  ijicdoujo 
60  mph  If  a  roll-over  mode  Is  not  obtained  ^ 

for  50  mph.  PRETEST  STEER  INPUT  DETERMINATIONS 

Notes: 

a.  Install  new  test  identification  numbers  ITIre  pressure  28-28  (hot)  tire  set  No.  8| 

after  each  test  run.  

b.  Tires  shall  be  frequently  Inspected  for  Lateral  Brake 
testing  suitability  and  tread  measurements  Vehicle  Steer  accelera-  input 
taken  periodically  to  ensure  wear  at  any  point  speed               input  tion         time 

has  not  exceeded  20%  of  the  average  tread  (""/h)        (degrees)    (gravity)    (second)    Remarks 
depth  after  tire  break-In. 

c.  Record  identifying  data  (test  procedure  50 

no.,  date,  vehicle,  test  run  no.,  steering  wheel  50 

input,  brake  line  pressure,  and  lateral  ac-  ?q 

celeration)   on  the  recorder  tape  after  each  60!!IIIIII 
test  run. 

d.  Lateral  acceleration  (A,),  yaw  velocity 
(r),  steering  wheel  rotation  (5),  wheel  rev-  jq 

olutlons,  (roll  rate  (<t>) ,  vehicle  velocity  (V),        

brake  line  pressure,  and  brake  and  accel- 
erator servo's  positions  shall  be  permanently         Vehicle  C,  Date  June  9.  1971;  Time  2:45 

recorded  on  strip  charts  during  the  test  runs,  pm..  Drone  Operator,  Zimmer. 

13.  Record  the   following  data  after  test         Engineer  Wlttnon-Newman,  Vehicle  Dlrec- 
completlon:  tlon.  North. 

(Tire  pressure  28-28  hot| 


300 

1.1 

0.7 

Spine  ut 

300 

1.1 

.7 

Do. 

350 

1.1 

.6 

Do. 

200 

1.25 

.7 

Do. 

300 

1.25 

.6 

R/R  rim,  spin 
out,  R,R 
tire*  •  •. 

350 

1.13 

.6 

Spinout 

Brake 

Speed 

Lateral 

Steer 

input 

Rnn 

(miles 

acceleration 

input 

time 

Run 

No. 

per  hour) 

(gravity) 

(degrees) 

(seconds) 

OK/NG 

Remarks 

1 

50 

1.1 

200 

0.7 

OK 

...  Spinout,  spare  input  0.5  sec- 
onds overrun. 

2 

50 

1.1 

300 

.7 

OK 

...  Spinout,  input  overrun  0.5 
seconds. 

3 

SO 

1.25 

350 

.6 

OK 

Do. 

4 

50 

1.1 

400 

.6 

OK 

Do. 

5 

60 

1.05 

200 

.7 

OK 

Do. 

6 

60 

1.25 

300 

.6 

OK 

...  Left  R/R  rim  contact.  Spin- 
out,  input  overrun  0.5 
seconds. 

7 

M 

LIS 

350 

.6 

OK 

...  Spinout,  input  overrun  0.5 
seconds. 

8 

60 

LIS 

400 

.6 

OK 

Do. 

Note:  Tire  sets  used  No. 9,  new  with  200-mile  break-in.  Tire  on  right  rear  strapped  after  run  Nos  2, 4, 5 .6,  and  7. 


Exhibit  J 
FoRD  Motor  Company, 
Dearborn.  Mich,  April  26,  1972. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnttson, 
1/.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Magnttson:  I  have  been 
asked  to  respond  to  your  letter  of  March  28 
to  Mr.  Henry  Ford  II,  in  which  you  asked  for 
information  concerning  "Corvair  tests"  made 
by  the  Company. 

We  assume  the  tests  to  which  you  refer 
were  those  involved  In  a  1959  film,  a  copy  of 
which  is  enclosed,  which  shows  a  1960  Cor- 
vair following  a  1960  Falcon  around  a  Ford 
test  track.  We  believe  these  tests  were  per- 
formed objectively.  In  this  connection,  we 
discussed  the  film  with  the  drivers  of  both 
vehicles  who  stated  that  the  tests  were  per- 
formed to  the  best  of  their  ablUty.  Their 
statements  are  attached. 

We  have  two  other  reels  of  film  Involving 
a  Corvair.  These  films  were  made  In  1968  and 
Involved  a  used  1962  Corvair  in  poor  condi- 
tion. The  tests  shown  In  these  films  were  not 
designed  to  measure  the  handling  charac- 
teristics. We  assume,  therefore,  that  you  do 
not  want  this  film. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  A.  MCCONNZLL. 


Statement 

My  name  is  Gordon  E.  Freltag.  My  address 
Is  2951  Cornell,  Dearborn.  Michigan,  48124. 
I  am  a  Supervisor  at  the  Dearborn  test  track 
of  Ford  Motor  Company  and  have  held  this 
position  since  1957. 

I  have  reviewed  a  film  made  of  a  1960  Cor- 
vair following  a  1960  Falcon  around  sections 
of  the  Dearborn  test  track.  I  was  the  driver 
of  the  Corvair.  I  was  Instructed  to  attempt 
to  follow  the  Falcon  without  having  the  Cor- 
vair break  away.  Before  the  filming  began.  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  drive  the  Corvair  fol- 
lowing the  Falcon  on  the  same  course  used 
for  the  film.  While  the  film  was  being  shot, 
I  tried  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  maintain 
the  same  speed  as  the  Falcon  without  hav- 
ing the  Corvair  I  was  driving  break  away. 
As  the  film  shows,  I  was  not  able  to  do  so. 

Dated:   April  13.   1972 

Gordon  E.  Freitag. 

Statement 

My  name  Is  Maurice  J.  Kaiser.  My  address 
Is  3637  Academy,  Dearborn,  Michigan,  48124. 
I  am  a  Supervisor  at  the  Dearborn  test  track 
of  Ford  Motor  Company.  In  the  fall  of  1959, 
I  was  a  test  driver  at  the  Dearborn  test  track. 

I  have  reviewed  a  film  made  of  a  1960  Cor- 
vair following  a  1960  Falcon  around  sections 


of  the  Dearborn  test  track.  I  was  the  driver 
of  the  Falcon.  I  was  Instructed  to  drive  the 
Falcon  as  fast  as  possible  without  causing 
it  to  break  away.  The  driver  of  the  Corvair 
was  instructed  to  follow  me  and  maintain 
the  same  speed. 

The  driver  of  the  Corvair  was  Gordon  Frei- 
tag. Both  of  us  were  given  the  opportunity 
to  drive  both  cars  in  advance. 

I  drove  the  Falcon  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
In  accordance  with  the  Instructions  I  was 
given. 

Dated:  AprU  13.  1972 

Maurice  J.  Kaiser. 

Ford  Motor  Co., 
Dearborn,   Mich.,   December   22,   1972. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Magnuson:  I  have  been 
asked  to  respond  to  your  letter  of  December 
1  to  Mr.  Henry  Ford  II,  which  was  received 
on  December  11. 

We  have  reviewed  the  report  on  the  1959 
Corvair  film  by  the  National  Highway  Traf- 
fic Safety  Administration.  We  have  again 
also  reviewed  the  film  with  the  persons  In- 
volved, Including  the  drivers,  Messrs.  Prei- 
tsig  and  Kaiser.  The  person  who  directed  the 
test  and  the  drivers  continue  to  maintain 
that  the  cars  were  driven  to  the  best  of 
the  drivers'  ability  and  they  deny  that  any 
improper  steering  In-put  into  the  Corvair 
was  involved.  We  have  not,  however,  been 
able  to  make  a  positive  identification  of  the 
person  driving  the  Corvair  during  the  S- 
curve  (Mr.  Freltag,  while  he  recalls  driving 
the  Corvair  around  the  circle,  does  not  now 
recall   driving   the  S-curve.) 

In  an  attempt  to  resolve  the  question,  we 
purchased  a  used  1961  Corvair  and  had  one 
of  our  engineers,  who  Is  not  a  professional 
driver,  drive  it  on  the  same  segments  of  our 
track  on  which  the  original  test  was  con- 
ducted. He  had  no  difficulty  in  negotiating 
the  turns  at  the  speeds  set  forth  in  the 
Safety  Administration  report,  which  w«» 
apparently  the  speeds  used  in  the  1959  film. 
We  also  permitted  General  Motors  to  conduct 
tests  of  the  Corvair  and  Falcon  on  this  track 
and  we  understand  that  neither  the  Corvair 
nor  the  Falcon  had  any  difficulty  In  nego- 
tiating the  turns. 

Thus,  there  seems  to  be  a  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  1959  film  and  certain  tests  of 
the  Corvair  this  year.  This  perhaps  could 
be  explained  by  the  use  of  different  cars, 
different  track  surfacing,  different  drivers 
and  all  the  other  circumstances  that  could 
vary  over  a  13-year  period.  Yet.  since  differ- 
ing opinions  on  Corvair  handling  character- 
istics have  been  rendered  by  Ford  personnel 
and  others.  Including  the  Safety  Administra- 
tion, it  would  seem  that  there  "is  some  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  1959  film  presented  a 
valid  Illustration  of  the  Corvalr's  handling 
characteristics.  This  film,  however,  was  not 
used  publicly  by  Ford  Motor  Company,  and 
since  the  Safety  Administration  has  fully 
Investigated  this  matter,  it  does  not  seem 
fruitful  for  us  to  pursue  It  any  further. 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  enclosed 
are  two  films  made  In  1968  Involving  a  Cor- 
vair. As  I  Indicated  In  my  earlier  letter  to 
you,  however,  these  tests  involved  a  used 
Corvair  In  poor  condition  and  were  not  de- 
signed to  measure  the  handling  characteris- 
tics of  a  Corvair. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.   A.   McCONNELL, 

Director,  Product  Test  Operations. 

Exhibit  E 
[Prom  The  Consumer  Reports, 
September,  1971) 
Carbon    Monoxide   in   thx   Corvaib 
In    February     1961,    John    P.     Retry,     a 
Pennsylvania   washing-machine  serviceman, 
bought  a  new  1961  Chevrolet  Corvair  Green- 
briar  van  for  his  work.  The  van's  engine 
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the  same  air-cooled,  rear-moun  ;ecl  design 
that  General  Motors  had  tntroduc  >d  the  year 
before  In  Its  Corvair  compact  !  edan.  The 
original  Corvair  used  a  gasoll:  le-burnlng 
heater,  but  starting  with  the  19  51  models, 
GM  switched  to  a  direct-air  heate  r  as  stand- 
ard equipment  In  all  Corvairs.  T  lat  switch, 
Petry  later  contended,  was  diss  strous  for 
him. 

The  system  was  designed  so  tha  ^  a  portion 
of  the  air  used  to  cool  the  eng  Ine  passed 
directly  into  the  passenger  coi  apartment 
after  having  been  heated  by  the  e  nglne.  GM 
engineers  should  have  been  aware  that  such 
a  system  could  be  hazardous.  A  leak  In  a 
head  gasket  or  a  failure  of  some  component 
In  the  exhaust  system  might  ca'  ise  carbon 
monoxide  and  other  noxious  englr  e  fumes  to 
enter  the  passenger  compartmec  t  through 
the  heating  system. 

Petry  later  argued,  In  pretrial  testimony 
found  by  CU  In  court  records  of  a  s  alt  against 
General  Motors,  that  fumes  lnsl(  e  the  van 
bothered  him  almost  from  the  time  he  started 
driving  it.  Numerous  attempts  by  Chevrolet 
mechanics  to  solve  the  problen  came  to 
naught.  That  spring,  Petry  was  f  irther  an- 
noyed because  his  Corvair's  heate:  wouldn't 
shut  off.  According  to  Petry,  a  mschanlc  at 
his  Chevrolet  agency  gave  him  tw3  pieces  of 
cardboard  and  advised  him  to  bloc) :  the  heat- 
er's duct  work  with  It.  But  Petry  didn't  do 
that;  he  didn't  know  how. 

By  summer.  Petry  testified,  he  >egan  suf- 
fering from  headaches,  loss  of  apjietlte.  diz- 
ziness and  nausea,  and  sometli  les,  while 
driving  home  from  work  at  the  (  nd  of  the 
day,  he  would  lose  his  sense  of  dlrf  ctlon.  Un- 
accountably, his  ability  to  Judge  distances 
deteriorated,  he  said.  "For  tnstan(  e,  making 
a  right-hand  turn  around  a  comer,  I  would 
have  a  tendency  to  hop  that  corn(  r  and  rub 
trees."  In  the  winter  of  1962,  Peti  f  said,  his 
vision  deteriorated.  Neither  he  nor  his  physi- 
cian associated  his  various  phys  leal  com- 
plaints with  carbon  monoxide. 

Meanwhile,  Petry  remained  unde  'standably 
disturbed  by  the  apparent  lemoci  he  had 
bought.  The  fumes  remained  unpl<  asant  and 
the  heater  uncomfortable  In  th«  summer. 
Petry  retained  Edward  L.  Wolf,  a  PI:  iladelphla 
attorney,  in  an  effort  to  force  Gene  ral  Motors 
to  fix  his  Corvair.  After  hearing  1  is  client's 
story,  which  Included  a  recltatl  m  of  his 
physical  problems,  the  attorney  re<  ailed  that 
the  Federal  Aviation  AdmlnlstratK  n  had  at- 
tributed a  number  of  aircraft  ac  lidents  to 
pilot  disorientation  caused  by  car  bon  mon- 
oxide. The  heaters  In  those  small  p  anes  were 
sufficiently  similar  In  design  to  th !  CorxMir's 
system  to  raise  some  suspicion  in  the  attor- 
ney's mind.  Wolf  had  Petry  under  ;o  a  blood 
test.  It  confirmed  that  he  was  suffi  ring  from 
carbon  monoxide  poisoning.  Li  ter  tests 
showed  that  he  had  Incurred  i«rmanent 
brain  damage.  Petry  has  been  unat  le  to  work 
since  1962.  He  stumbles,  suffer;  memory 
lapses,  hears  a  constant  ringing  1 1  his  ears 
and  cannot  walk  a  city  block  without  becom- 
ing fatigued.  The  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration has  classified  him  as  totall; '  disabled. 

In  the  fall  of  1962.  Petry  suel  General 
Motors  for  8250,000,  alleging,  amsng  other 
things,  OM's  "failure  to  warn  ...  of  the 
dangers  of  carbon  monoxide  which  could  rea- 
sonably occur  by  virtue  of  the  Inhe  rent  char- 
acteristics of  the  heater."  Four  y>ars  later, 
a  few  weeks  before  the  case  was  ta  come  to 
trial,  GM  settled  the  case  out  of  court  for 
$125,000.  As  part  of  the  settlemen  ,  GM  was 
allowed  to  purchase  the  Corvair  irreenbriar 
van  and  Woirs  files  In  the  case.  By  then, 
Ralph  Nader  had  published.  In  "Jnsafe  At 
Any  Speed."  his  charges  of  dangerous  han- 
dling characteristics  in  early  mode  1  Corvairs, 
and  General  Motors,  by  Its  unseeml  r  behavior 
in  assigning  private  detectives  tc  pry  into 
Naders  private  life,  had  created 'the  scan- 
dal that  would  eventually  lead  to  direct  Gov- 
ernment intervention  In  auto  sajfety.  Per- 
haps OM  hoped  It  could  keep  the  story  of 
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Corvair's  heater  problems  quiet.  With  the 
Petry  case  settled,  no  Jury  would  decide 
whether  the  carbon  monoxide  had  caused 
Petry's  illness,  nor  would  the  public  ever 
learn  what  damning  evidence,  If  any,  was 
Impounded  with  Wolf's  files.  For,  as  part  of 
the  settlement.  Wolf  and  Petry  agreed  not 
to  discuss  specifics  of  the  case. 

But  last  January,  under  pressure  from 
Ralph  Nader  and  Senator  Vance  Hartke,  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion reopened  the  subject.  It  Issued  a  "spec- 
clal  consumer  protection  bulletin"  alerting 
consumers  to  "specific  use-risk  situations" 
Involving  all  1961  through  1969  Chevrolet 
Corvairs.  The  bulletin  reported  that  an  Inves- 
tigation of  the  Corvair  heater  "disclosed  that 
a  problem  with  engine  fumes  does  exist  In 
some  of  these  vehicles."  Not  until  page  two 
of  the  two-page  bulletin,  however,  was  it  re- 
ported that  those  fumes  may  contain  car- 
bon monoxide.  According  to  the  bulletin,  a 
"limited  sample"  of  Corvairs  tested  were 
found  to  admit  "significant"  quantities  of 
carbon  monoxide  Into  the  passenger  com- 
partment. The  bulletin  didn't  say  how  much 
carbon  monoxide  was  discovered  In  those 
cars,  nor  did  It  reveal  the  number  of  cars 
whose  heaters  were  turning  out  carbon 
monoxide.  But  CU  learned  that  one  of  the 
cars  tested  by  the  NHTSA  was  found  to  con- 
tain 60  parts  per  million  (ppm)  of  carbon 
monoxide  in  the  passenger  compartment.  Ac- 
cording to  the  woman  who  owned  that 
Corvair,  the  Government  official  who  had 
done  the  test  warned  her  that  her  one-year- 
old  son,  after  riding  in  the  car  for  eight 
hours,  would  become  very  111  and  that  her 
own  senses  would  be  dulled.  The  NHTSA's 
consumer  alert  con<reyed  none  of  those  spe- 
cific warnings,  which  may  explain  why  the 
press  paid  It  only  passing  attention.  The 
alert  advised  Corvair  owners  who  smelled  ex- 
haust fumes  to  seek  repairs  or  drive  with  a 
window  open  at  least  one  inch. 

Good  enough  advice?  Douglas  Toms,  act- 
ing director  of  the  NHTSA,  later  acknowl- 
edged under  prodding  from  Senator  Hartke 
at  hearings  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee that  the  absence  of  an  odor  did  not 
necessarily  rule  out  the  presence  of  carbon 
monoxide,  which  Is  Itself  odorless.  Odor  or 
no  odor.  Toms  said,  if  he  owned  a  Corvair, 
"The  first  thing  I  would  do  Is  to  make  sure 
I  always  operate  It  with  my  window  open." 
Carbon  monoxide  could  enter  the  Corvair 
even  with  the  heater  off,  he  said. 

Tom's -testimony  expanded  further  on  his 
agency's  consumer-protection  bvilletln.  The 
bulletin,  for  example,  while  advising  troubled 
Corvair  owners  to  seek  repairs,  did  not  sug- 
gest what  repairs  might  be  needed,  nor  did  It 
estimate  their  cost.  In  his  testimony  before 
the  Commerce  Committee,  however,  Toms 
said  the  i^.ecessary  repairs  would  cost  about 
$170  and  might  have  to  be  redone  every  year. 
He  noted  that  there  was  no  way  for  a 
mechanic  to  be  certain  the  problem  had  been 
solved  without  access  to  a  carbon-monoxide 
tester:  yet  he  did  not  know  of  any  Chevrolet 
dealer  In  the  Washington,  D.C,  area  with 
adequate  test  equipment. 

PERttS    OF    CARBON    MONOXIDE 

Scientists  disagree  over  how  much  carbon 
monoxide  humans  can  tolerate,  and  for  how 
long,  without  HI  effects,  and  the  disagree- 
ment carries  over  Into  industrial  safety 
standards.  At  their  most  stringent.  In  the 
boviet  Union  and  Czechoslovakia,  a  factory 
worker's  exposure  Is  limited  to  18  parts  per 
million  in  the  air  he  must  breathe  all  day. 
In  California  the  limit  Is  30  ppm  for  an 
eight-hour  work  day,  an  exposure  which  In 
turn  Is  lower  than  the  American  Conference 
of  Governmental  Industrial  Hyglenists'  rec- 
ommended maximum  of  50  ppm. 

Limits  for  the  Intermittent  kind  of 
exposure  that  might  be  encountered  in  an 
automobile  have  been  set  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment's Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  at  100 
ppm  for  30  to  60  minutes  and  at  50  ppm  for 


more  than  an  hour.  Recent  tests  have  shown 
that  after  exposure  to  a  concentration  of  50 
ppm  of  carbon  monoxide  for  three  hours, 
many  persons  suffer  significant  Impairment 
of  nervous-system  functions,  including  re- 
duced coordination.  Judgment,  vision  and 
psychomotor  performance.  Those  effects  may 
come  about  even  In  the  absence  of  any 
physical  discomfort.  Clearly,  carbon  mon- 
oxide should  not  leak  Into  an  automobile's 
passenger  compartment.  Levels  too  low  to  do 
permanent  harm  may  still  Impair  one's 
ability  to  drive. 

The  NHTSA  put  out  Its  mild  warning  after 
it  had  tested  18  Corvairs  brought  to  Its  atten- 
tion by  owners  who  noticed  disagreeable  odors 
when  the  heater  was  on.  Fourteen  of  those 
Corvairs  leaked  carbon  monoxide  Into  the 
passenger  compartment  when  the  heater  was 
on.  Eight  of  the  fourteen  produced  concen- 
trations In  excess  of  50  ppm  inside  the  pas- 
senger compartment;  two  of  the  eight,  a  1963 
and  a  1966  model,  registered  200  and  220  ppm 
respectively. 

Those  18  Corvairs  were  not,  of  course,  a 
representative  sample,  since  the  presence  of 
objectionable  fumes  was  what  had  indicated 
in  the  first  place  that  something  was  wrong. 
There  had  been  no  testing  of  Coriyairs  that 
didn't  have  an  odor.  So  the  NHTSA  con- 
tracted with  the  Automobile  Association  of 
Southern  California  for  tests  of  a  random 
sampling  of  300  Corvairs  to  give  the  Govern- 
ment some  Idea  of  the  percentage  of  all  Cor- 
vairs that  were  leaking  carbon  monoxide  Into 
the  passanger  compartment.  By  mld-Aprll 
1971,  with  the  California  test  results  not  yet 
released  (and  at  this  writing  they  have  still 
not  been  released),  CU  decided  to  test  a 
sampling  of  Corvairs  owned  by  people  living 
near  our  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y.,  headquarters. 
By  letters  addressed  to  registered  owners  and 
through  newspaper  and  television  publicity, 
we  Invited  people  to  bring  their  Corvairs  In 
for  testing;  221  Corvair  owners  did  so. 

We  drove  each  car  over  a  three-mile  course 
through  suburban  Mount  Vernon,  N.T.  Driv- 
ing time  ranged  from  10  to  25  minutes,  de- 
pending on  traffic  conditions.  The  test  route 
followed  local  business  and  residential 
streets  and  a  divided  highway.  Carbon  mon- 
oxide levels  were  continuously  monitored  In- 
side the  car.  At  several  points  along  the 
route  the  car  was  stopped,  and  carbon 
monoxide  was  measured  In  the  outside  air. 
Everyone  walking  or  riding  in  those  streets 
was  breathing  a  certain  amount  of  carbon 
monoxide  most  of  the  time  (quite  typically 
from  20  to  30  ppm),  and  our  test  was  de- 
signed to  discover  the  approximate  differ- 
ence between  the  amount  outside  the  car 
and  the  amount  inside.  If  we  measured  60 
ppm  attributable  to  a  defect  In  the  car  under 
test,  that  meant  the  occuptints  might  well 
have  been  inhaling  70  to  80  ppm — consider- 
ably more  carbon  monoxide  than  Is  accepta- 
ble by  even  the  more  tolerant  standards. 

Twenty-five  of  the  221  Corvairs  tested 
produced  carbon  monoxide  concentrations  In 
the  passenger  compartment  In  excess  of  50 
ppm  above  street-level  concentrations  when 
driven  with  the  windows  closed  and  the 
heater  on  full.  Six  of  those  25  produced  con- 
centrations of  between  100  and  200  ppm; 
seven  others  produced  in  excess  of  220  ppm. 
In  1965,  General  Motors  redesigned  the 
Corvair's  head  gaskets  In  an  apparent  effort 
to  produce  a  tighter  fit  and  make  carbon- 
monoxide  leaks  less  likely.  But  16  of  the  25 
Corvairs  that  leaked  more  than  50  ppm  of 
carbon  monoxide  In  our  tests  were  of  1965 
vintage  or  later. 

Is  It  normal  for  better  than  10  per  cent  of 
such  a  sampling  of  automobiles  to  admit 
what  we  consider  dangerous  levels  of  carbon 
monoxide  Into  the  passenger  compartment? 
To  get  some  idea,  CU  chose  66  other  cars 
from  our  employee  parking  lot  and  ran 
them  through  tests  similar  to  those  done  on 
the  Corvairs.  Included  in  that  sample  were 
seven  Volkswagens,  which,  like  the  Corioff 
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have  rear-mounted  air-cooled  engines  and 
forced-air  heating  systems.  In  none  of  those 
66  cars  did  we  measure  higher  concentra- 
tions of  carbon  monoxide  Inside  the  car  than 
outside. 

If  CU's  sampling  of  Corvairs  Is  at  all  rep- 
resentative of  the  900,000  Corvairs  on  the 
road  today,  then  It's  quite  likely  that  some 
90,000  Corvair  owners  now  drive  at  great  risk 
in  cold  or  wet  weather,  when  they're  likely 
to  shut  the  windows  and  turn  on  the  heater. 
Nor  do  owners  of  Corvairs  free  of  carbon 
monoxide  leaks  have  any  assurance  that  a 
leak  won't  develop  tomorrow  or  the  next  day. 

There  are  some  indications  that  CU's  test 
result  is  no  fluke.  The  Automobile  Club  of 
Missouri  recently  tested  52  Corvairs  and 
found  17  (nearly  one-third)  to  have  car- 
bon-monoxide concentrations  of  more  than 
50  ppm  In  the  passenger  compartment.  The 
club  detected  no  excess  carbon  monoxide  In- 
side 100  cars  other  than  Corvairs  that  it 
tested.  Further,  the  NHTSA,  although  re- 
fusing to  give  us  the  results  of  its  Califor- 
nia study,  did  Indicate  that  those  results 
were  not  much  different  from  ours. 
what's  to  be  done? 

It  seems  evident  that  many  thousands  of 
people  riding  in  Corvairs  risk  an  unsafe  level 
of  carbon  monoxide  and  that,  to  the  extent 
their  driving  may  be  affected,  Corvair  owners 
risk  Injuring  other  motorists  and  pedes- 
trians. Though  no  Jury  to  CU's  knowledge 
has  yet  held  General  Motors  legally  respon- 
sible for  Injuries  or  damages  allegedly  caused 
by  the  Corvair  heater,  owners  of  the  cars  can 
hardly  afford  to  Ignore  the  kinds  of  charges 
leveled  at  GM  in  a  number  of  suits.  GM  has 
paid  settlements  not  only  to  Petry  but  also  to 
several  other  claimants.  Including  a  widow 
who  contended  that  her  husband  died  of  a 
heart  attack  brought  on  by  inhalation  of 
carbon  monoxide  from  his  Corvair.  In  a  case 
still  pending,  a  Corvair  owner  who  was  para- 
lyed  by  an  accident  injury  claims  to  have 
lost  control  of  his  car  because  of  carbon 
monoxide  poisoning  suffered  while  he  sat  In 
the  car  for  45  minutes  at  a  drlve-ln  res- 
taurant with  the  heater  on  and  the  windows 
closed. 

The  best  advice  CU  can  give  Corvair  own- 
ers Is  none  too  satisfactory.  Keeping  a  win- 
dow open  may  not  give  protection  enough  In 
a  car  with  high  concentrations  of  carbon 
monoxide.  One  1964  Corvair  brought  to  us  for 
testing  was  found  to  have  concentrations  of 
about  250  ppm  with  the  windows  closed  and 
the  heater  going  full  blast.  Later,  tests  were 
run  with  windows  open  In  various  combina- 
tions. Opening  the  side  windows  one  inch 
did  not  lower  the  carbon  monoxide  level  sig- 
nificantly. Opening  one  side  window  halfway 
and  the  opposite  corner  (vent)  window  45 
degrees  reduced  the  level  to  200  ppm.  Open- 
ing the  side  window  all  the  way  dropped  the 
concentration  to  100  ppm.  With  both  side 
windows  rolled  down,  both  corner  windows 
open  45  degrees  and  the  summer  air  vents 
also  open  fully,  the  carbon  monoxide  level 
was  60  ppm — still  unsatisfactory.  Only  with 
the  heater  turned  off  did  the  problem  dis- 
appear In  that  car. 

There  will  be  no  practical  way  for  most 
Corvair  owners  to  have  their  cars  checked  for 
carbon  monoxide  levels  unless  GM  supplies 
its  Chevrolet  dealers  with  proper  test  equip- 
ment. Nor  has  OM  offered  to  pay  the  high 
price  of  replacing  leaky  head  gaskets  or  ex- 
haust system.  (Head  gaskets  on  Corvairs  with 
unexpired  five-year  or  50,000-mlle  warran- 
ties are  still  covered  by  warranty,  however.) 
Even  If  carbon  monoxide  tests  were  easily 
obtained  and  repairs  were  made  free,  the  risk 
would  remain  of  leaks  developing  between 
times.  And  even  if  you  never  turned  the 
heater  on.  carbon  monoxide  might  still  get 
into  the  car. 

As  word  spreads  about  the  Corvair  heater 
problem,  some  people  will  doubtless  sell  or 
trade  in  their  cars,  passing  along  the  prob- 


lem to  others.  If  laws  were  written  wltli 
public  safety  as  the  paramount  interest,  the 
Government  would  have  authority  to  order 
General  Motors  to  buy  back  every  last  Cor- 
vair for  its  original  price.  That  principle  Is 
already  established  for  less  expensive  prod- 
ucts In  the  Child  Protection  and  Toy  Safety 
Act  (coNstTMER  REPORTS,  March  1971). 

As  matters  stand,  the  1966  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  requires  car 
manufacturers  to  furnish  notification  of  any 
defect  that  the  manufacturer  "determines. 
In  good  faith,  relates  to  motor  safety."  A 
defect  Includes  any  defect  in  performance, 
construction,  components  or  materials.  The 
manufacturer  is  obliged  to  furnish  notifica- 
tion of  a  defect  to  the  original  purchaser  and 
any  subsequent  purchaser  who  is  covered  by 
the  original  warranty.  The  manufacturer, 
however.  Is  not  obliged  to  pay  for  the  re- 
pair of  such  defects,  nor  Is  he  required  to 
notify  all  subsequent  purchasers.  Still,  most 
defect-notification  campaigns,  generally  re- 
ferred to  as  recalls,  have  involved  repair  or 
replacement  of  the  defective  parts  at  the 
manufacturer's  expense. 

In  CU's  opinion  the  Corvair  heater  Is  a 
defect  as  defined  by  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  heater  Is  such  that  it  will  almost 
inevitably  blow  carbon  monoxide  Into  the 
Corvair  passenger  compartment  should  a 
small  leak  develop  In  the  engine's  gasket- 
Ing  or  exhaust  system.  There  Is  evidence 
that  suggests  General  Motors  may  have 
known  that  the  dlrect-alr  heating  system 
was  dangerous  when  It  weis  rushed  into  pro- 
duction for  the  1961  Corvair.  The  1961  shop 
manual  states:  "Because  of  the  Inherent 
characteristics  of  the  heater,  objectionable 
fumes  In  the  engine  compartment  may  be 
drawn  Into  the  passenger  compartment  and 
result  In  owner  complaints."  The  manual 
went  on  to  advise  that  "complaints  of  ob- 
jectionable odors  In  the  passenger  compart- 
ment, whether  the  heater  Is  on  or  off.  should 
be  traced  immediately  and  promptly  cor- 
rected." It  then  referred  Chevrolet  me- 
chanics to  the  section  of  the  manual  dealing 
with  "Procedures  and  possible  locations  to 
check  for  faulty  engine  gaskets  or  seals." 
The  new  head  gaskets  Installed  beginning 
with  the  1965  Corvair  also  point  to  an  aware- 
ness on  the  part  of  GM  of  the  hazards  of  the 
heater.  And  certainly,  If  further  notice  were 
needed,  it  has  been  amply  provided  to  GM  In 
the  form  of  complaints  about  odors  and 
fumes,  not  to  mention  the  court  cases. 

The  NHTSA  should  use  Its  power  to  require 
GM  to  issue  a  notice  of  the  possible  defect. 
With  many  Corvairs  now  in  the  hands  of 
second  and  subsequent  owners  and  with  the 
warranty  expired  on  most  of  the  cars,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  extend  the  defect  notice  far 
beyond  what  the  law  requires,  perhaps 
through  heavy  advertising.  The  Government 
should  try  to  persuade  GM  to  do  the  adver- 
tising, to  provide  carbon  monoxide  test  facil- 
ities at  many  locations  and  to  make  repairs 
at  no  cost  to  the  owner.  Corvair  owners 
should  be  reminded  periodically  to  take  the 
car  in  for  a  recheck. 

Above,  all  the  NHTSA  has  an  obligation  to 
investigate  the  Corvair  case  from  top  to  bot- 
tom and  to  give  the  facts  to  the  public.  It 
has  the  legal  authority  to  obtain  the  records 
impounded  by  General  Motors  in  the  Petry 
case,  particularly  the  testimony  and  the  rec- 
ords of  the  GM  engineers  who  designed  and 
tested  the  heater.  The  question  of  how  well 
or  poorly  this  huge  manufacturer  exercised 
Its  corporate  responsibility  has  fundamental 
bearing  on  the  proper  behavior  of  all  cor- 
porations and  on  future  legislation. 

Each  year  the  Chevrolet  division  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  produces  a  history  of  the  divi- 
sion. In  1970.  the  official  Chevrolet  history 
book  dropped  all  mention  of  the  Corvair.  The 
900.000  current  owners  of  that  Ill-fated  ve- 
hicle cannot  forget  the  car  so  easily. 


Exhibit  L 


Suspensions  From  the  Grotind  Up 

(By  Charles  M.  Rubly) 

introduction 

A  certain  amount  of  background  Informa- 
tion Is  necessary  to  establish  a  foundation 
on  which  to  discuss  In  detail  the  engineering 
features,  and  situations  that  had  to  be  over- 
come in  designing  suspensions  for  a  rear 
engine  car.  A  paper.  "The  Chevrolet  Corvair," 
by  Messers.  Hansen,  Benzlnger.  and  Wlnchell, 
was  presented  at  the  National  SAE  Meeting 
in  Detroit  in  Janueury.  1960.  That  paper  cov- 
ered the  concept  and  basic  design  of  the 
Corvair. 

Starting  from  the  point  where  we  will  sur- 
mise that  the  general  preliminary  specifica- 
tions has  been  laid  down  by  Engineering 
Management  and  the  decision  has  been  made 
regarding  length  of  wheelbase,  the  front  and 
rear  tread,  that  we  would  use  a  6-cyllnder 
opposed  aluminum  engine  mounted  in  the 
rear  In  combination  with  a  transaxle  so  that 
some  type  of  Independent  rear  suspension 
could  be  used. 

With  the  engine,  transmlslon  and  axle  lo- 
cated In  the  rear  and  designed  as  one  pack- 
age, the  driveline  is  eliminated  and  the  tun- 
nel disappears.  Consequently  there  Is  more 
leg  room  for  the  center  passengers,  and  the 
overall  car  height  can  be  reduced  for  a  more 
compact  car.  Seat  thickness  Is  constant 
across  the  width  of  the  car.  thereby  obtain- 
ing a  more  comfortable  seat  which  In  Itself 
adds  to  the  pleasablllty  of  the  ride. 

The  Chevrolet  Engineering  Management 
has  recognized  the  advantages  of  an  inde- 
pendent rear  suspension  for  some  time.  Such 
a  suspension  Is  desirable  because  of  the  in- 
herent softness  when  unsprung  weight  Is  re- 
duced. 

Fairly  high  ride  rates  can  be  used  for 
handling  benefits,  yet  harshness  Is  reduced 
with  the  use  of  an  independent  rear  suspen- 
sion. 

The  Independent  rear  suspension  elimi- 
nates t'ne  shake  that  manifests  itself  through 
the  tramping  of  a  solid  axle.  It  also  elim- 
inates that  feeling  of  dragging  a  gun  carriage 
under  the  vehicle,  and  we  felt  we  could  better 
control  rcU  and  the  height  of  the  roll  center 
for  better  handling. 

Engineering  fully  realized  that  with  a 
weight  distribution  of  40%  front  and  60^ 
rear  there  was  an  unusual  situation  with 
regards  to  handling  In  a  conventional  pas- 
senger car.  Even  though  such  a  weight  dis- 
tribution is  not  unknown  today  and  In  fact 
Is  common  In  loaded  station  wagons. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  when  the 
handling  deficiency  no  longer  exists,  the 
advantages  that  can  be  bad  with  a  40% 
front  and  60%  rear  weight  distribution  ve- 
hicles are  many  and  worthwhile.  Some  of 
these  are: 

1.  Little  change  In  weight  distribution 
from  curb  to  fully  loaded  weight.   (Fig.  1) 

2.  Weight  transfer  upon  braking  permits 
nearly  equal  braking  effort  distribution  for 
maximum  lining  life  and  fade  resistance. 
(Fig.  2) 

3.  Light  steering  effort  with  numerically 
lower  overall  steering  ratio,  thereby  per- 
mitting fewer  steering  wheel  turns,  lock-to- 
lock,  and  no  need  for  power  steering. 

4.  Increased  traction  with  same  overall 
vehicle  weight.  Figure  3  shows  the  extra 
traction  inherent  to  the  Corvair  as  opposed 
to  that  of  the  same  car  if  built  with  front 
engine.  The  chart  Is  theoretical,  but  the  fig- 
ures are  comparative  and  do  Indicate  the 
traction  advantage  of  a  rear  englned  car 
over  a  front  englned-rear  drive  vehicle  of  the 
same  weight.  Using  a  .2  coefficient  of  friction. 
the  gain  Is  over  40%  In  the  case  of  one  pas- 
senger load,  and  over  30%  in  the  case  of  a 
five  passenger  load. 

We  realized  at  the  outset,  that  tires  and 
width  of  rims  would  play  an  Important  part 
in  solving  the  handling  situation,  also  that 
any  tire  then  being  produced  would  not  be 
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satisfactory.  The  tires  must  be  an 
part  of  the  suspension  and  not 
tire. 

Based  on  the  title,  we  will  start 
ground  and  this  policy  will  discus  i 

The  development  of  a  new  tire 
patlble   rim   to  help   the   suspensions 
come  the  handling  deficiencies  of 
18  heavier  on  the  rear  wheels  th^n 
front,  a  situation  that  has  plagued 
cars   in   the   past,   plus  the   sltuajtlon 
exists  with  use  of  an  Independent 
pension  with  regards  to  roll  cou 

The  design  of  the  front  suspe 
Its  attachment  to  the  Integral  bodkr 

The   design   of   the    rear 
Its  attachment  to  the  Integral  bod^ 

The  relative  stiffness  of  the  body 
the  suspensions  attach. 

TIBES 

In  the  early  stages  of  development 
existing  13  Inch  tires  of  various 
eluding  European  tires  were  ev 
tire  and  rim  combination 
was  a  6.40-13  Inch  tire  on  a  4.5 
AH  existing  tires  were  found  to  b« 
factory. 

Many  different  Ideas  were  pulled 
suspension  engineer's  bag  of  trlckii 
bandllng  characteristics  always  fei: 
our  objective  and  engineering 

It  was  then  decided  that  a  tire 
size,    incorporating  new   Internal 
tlon.  plus  a  wider  rtm  and  comp 
pension  geometry  were  necessary 
pllBh  our  handling  objective,  wlthbut 
promising   ride   comfort,    or   addlrg 
harshness  to  the  vehicle. 

Design   work   was  started   in   .. 
with  tire  companies  to  accomplish 
construction  and  tire  building  ' 
were  explored.  At  the  same  time,  . . 
were  made  of  various  rim  widths 
effects  of  balancing  out  tire 
to  rear.  As  a  result,  a  tire  and 
ficatlon  evolved  which,  when  used 
patlble   suspension   geometry,   p 
desired  handling  characteristics. 

The  tire  size  was  then  establlshe< 
13  with  4-ply  rating  Incorporating 
portions,  a  height  to  width  ratio  o 
a  lower  cord  angle.  A  stiff er  care 
and  a  softer  tread  stock  were  also 
to  further  Improve  stability  and 
fort.  This  new  tire  Is  used  on  a  5.5 
with  tire  pressures  of  15  psl  f ron  , 
psl  rear  In  order  to  obtain  as  close 
ble  equal  slip  angles  under  lateral 
at  Ion. 

The   following  graphs,  of  course 
represent  all  the  development  work  ~. 
done,  but  do  Illustrate  the  slgnlficai^ 
and  why  we  accepted  the  stated  sj 
Figure  4  shows  cornering  force 
angle  of  three  different  tire  and 
blnattons: 

1.  The  lower  curve  represents  . 
original  tire  with  a  section  height 
ratio  of  .92  on  a  4.5"  wide  rim. 

2.  The  middle  curve  represents  . 
original  tire  with  a  section  height 
ratio  of   .92  on   a  5.5"   wide   rim. 

The    vertical   difference    betwen 
cun-es  shows  gain  In  cornering  forci 
same  slip  angles  between  a  4.5" 
5.5"  rim. 

3.  The   upper   curve   represents 
tire   section   height   to   width   ratlc 
and   reduced  cord  angle  constructlm 
5.5"  wide  rim. 

The  vertical  difference  between 
curve  and  the  middle  curve  shows 
In  cornering  force  for  the  same 
between  a  .85  and  .92  height  to  wl^th 
of  tire  section. 

The  difference  between  the  lower 
the  upper  curve  Is  the  total  gain  _ 
when  using  the  new  tire  section 
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rim,   for   an   approximate   average    gain   of 
19%. 

Figure  5  shows  the  relation  of  radial  tire 
deflection  in  Inches  in  comparison  with  tire 
loading  of  a  6.50-13  tire,  at  13,  15,  26,  and 
28  psl.  The  15  psl  represents  the  Corvalr 
front  tire  pressure  and  26  psl  represents  the 
Corvalr  rear  tire  pressures.  Note  that  under 
these  tire  pressures  and  at  one  passenger 
load  the  front  and  rear  tire  deflections  are 
practically  the  same.  The  objective  was  to 
arrive  at  equal  tire  deflections  front  and 
rear  under  rldmg  conditions  and  equal  slip 
angles  front  and  rear  during  cornering.  At 
five  passenger  load  the  difference  In  tire 
deflection  is  less  than  .1  Inch. 

There  are  two  things  that  could  have  been 
done  to  better  this  condition,  one  would  be 
to  lower  front  tire  pressures  to  13  psl  or 
Increase  rear  tire  pressure  to  28  psl. 

The  13  psl  win  support  the  load  satls- 
factorUy  but  It  was  found  during  tire  roll 
off  tests  In  gravel  that  It  was  possible  to 
force  gravel  under  the  bead  seat  If  the 
wheel  was  slid  Into  a  gravel  bank.  So  a  safety 
margin  was  set  up  as  15  psl  cold  resulting  In 
approximately  18  psl  when  hot. 

The  28  psl  would  reduce  the  rear  tire 
deflection  enough  but  we  did  not  feel  that 
we  should  compromise  ride  and  add  harsh- 
ness because  under  hot  conditions  tire  pres- 
sures wUl  Increase  3  to  4  psl. 

The  difference  In  deflection  between  the 
front  and  rear  tires  will  be  greater  under  hot 
conditions  as  Indicated  by  the  slope  of  the 
curves,  but  not  substantially  so,  a  little  over 
.1  Inch  total. 

Thus,  In  line  with  our  original  objective, 
an  engineering  solution  to  lateral  stabUlty 
has  been  obtained  by  proper  design  of  tires, 
rims,  and  specified  Infiatlon  pressures. 

FRONT   ST7SPENSION 

The  front  suspension  (Pig.  6)  was  designed 
for  simplicity,  assembly  ease  and  low  cost. 
The  suspension,  in  general,  is  much  the  same 
as  used  in  the  Chevrolet  passenger  car  Inas- 
much as  we  still  us  a  stamped  upper  and 
lower  control  arm,  upper  and  lower  ball 
Joints  except  the  lower  ball  Joint  is  reversed, 
or  In  tension,  to  get  Inside  the  13  Inch  rim 
and  keep  the  scrub  radius  to  a  minimum. 
The  brake  attaches  directly  to  the  steering 
knuckle,  and  we  maintain  the  antldlve  fea- 
ture and  an  understeerlng  toe  change 
geometry. 

The  only  slgnlcant  difference  from  the  reg- 
ular Chevrolet  passenger  car.  Is  the  use  of 
the  strut  rod  Instead  of  the  double  bushed 
lower  control  arm.  and  the  feature  of  uni- 
tizing the  front  suspension  for  ease  of  as- 
sembly at  both  the  manufacturing  and  the 
final  Eissembly  plants. 

The  front  suspension  Is  assembled  at  the 
Gear  and  Axle  Plant  as  a  complete  unitized 
assembly.  Camber  and  caster  are  preset 
under  a  load  representing  the  proper  weight 
of  the  car  on  the  suspension.  Brake  adjust- 
ment Is  also  accomplished  at  this  time. 

Toe  is  partially  set  at  the  manufacturing 
plant  with  the  final  toe  setting  being  made 
at  the  end  of  the  final  assembly  line  with  the 
front  and  rear  wheels  on  the  rolls.  Prom  the 
manufacturing  plant  the  complete  unit  Is 
shipped  to  the  assembly  plant  for  installa- 
tion Into  the  vehicle. 

To  Install  the  front  suspension  unit  Into 
the  vehicle  (Pig.  7),  It  Is  placed  on  a  fixture 
that  looks  much  like  a  single  cylinder  hy- 
draulic hoist  on  wheels.  These  hoists  are  on 
a  track  along  with  a  similar  hoist  for  the  rear 
suspension  engine  and  transaxle  unit. 

The  track  is  laid  In  a  circular  course  and 
runs  from  suspension  loading  station  to  a 
point  under  the  body  which  Is  carried  on  an 
overhead  conveyor.  The  front  and  rear  sus- 
pensions are  then  raised  and  attached  to 
the  Integral  body  structure. 
The  attachment  of  the  front  suspension 


unit  is  very  straightforward.  It  Is  attached 
by  six  bolts,  three  on  each  side,  driven  from 
below  Into  nuts  In  the  body  structure  as 
shown  by  the  phantom  lines  In  Figure  8. 

Also  note  that  the  front  suspension  cross- 
member  Is  attached  directly  to  the  body 
structure  without  any  means  of  Isolation 

We  have  found  that  no  Isolation  Is  needed 
other  than  the  bushings  of  the  upper  and 
lower  control  arms.  In  fact,  we  had  a  rub- 
ber grommet  between  the  upper  end  of  the 
spring  and  the  crossmember  spring  seat 
which  has  since  been  eliminated  because  It 
was  not  required  for  Isolation. 

It  Is  my  opinion,  that  by  the  reduction 
of  the  front  end  weight  and  thereby  being 
able  to  reduce  the  spring  stiffness  and  tire 
pressures,  plus  the  elimination  of  the  engine 
mass  on  the  front  crossmember,  we  are  able 
to  have  a  front  suspension  that  has  low  road 
noise  transmlsslblUty  without  resorting  to 
some  type  of  Isolation  between  the  suspen- 
sion unit  and  the  body  structure. 

Also  note  from  the  Illustration  that  the 
strut  rod  Is  located  to  the  rear. 

We  have  found  In  laboratory  and  vehicle 
testing  that  the  strut  rod  and  suspension 
arm  bushings  amount  to  approximately 
25%  of  the  dynamic  ride  rate.  This  has 
also  been  found  to  be  true  on  other  makes 
of  cars.  We  feel  that  this  parasitic  rate  Is  too 
high  a  percentage  of  the  whole.  It  Is  a  rate 
that  Is  normally  hard  to  control  because  of 
hysteresis  in  the  rubber  and  the  tolerances 
of  rubber  compounding. 

This  area  Is  one  that  can  be  greatly  im- 
proved in  the  future.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, we  do  everything  possible  to  control 
the  deflection  rates  of  the  strut  rod  and 
suspension  arm  bushings.  This  is  done  to 
maintain  the  engineering  performance  and 
durability  standards  established  on  our  test 
vehicles.  Curves  are  added  to  our  drawings 
showing  the  acceptability  limits  of  these 
rubber  parts. 

Figure  9  Illustrates  representative  per- 
formance required  of  our  rubber  bushings. 
Limits  of  acceptability  of  the  strut  rod 
bushing  are  shown,  and  note  that  there  are 
two  shaded  areas.  The  top  area  Is  the  require- 
ment when  new  and  Is  for  quality  control 
check. 

The  second  or  lower  shaded  area  Is  the 
range  of  acceptability  after  the  bushing 
has  been  mounted  In  a  test  fixture  and 
stroked  for  100.000  cycles  per  the  physical  re- 
quirement note  on  the  drawing.  This  control 
plus  rubber  compounding  specifications  in- 
sures proper  performance  and  durability. 

REAR    SUSPENSION 

The  swing  axle  independent  rear  sus- 
pension (Fig.  10)  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting features  of  the  Corvalr  chassis. 

This  Illustration  shows  the  general  ar- 
rangement of  the  rear  suspension,  trans- 
axle,  and  engine  completely  assembled  as  a 
unitized  assembly. 

Unlike  the  front  suspension,  the  rear  sus- 
pension Is  assembled  at  the  car  assembly 
plant  and  consists  of  a  crossmember.  control 
arm  assembly,  springs,  shock  absorbers, 
brakes  and  wheels.  The  transmission  and 
axle,  referred  to  as  the  transaxle  is  assem- 
bled to  the  engine.  The  transaxle-englne  as- 
sembly is  attached  to  the  crossmember 
through  rubber  mounts  and  shimmed  fore 
and  aft  at  the  mounting  point  to  produce 
the  correct  toe  setting. 

The  complete  engine,  transaxle,  and  rear 
suspension  unit  is  then  Installed  on  a  hoist 
fixture  and  lifted  Into  place  In  the  body  at 
the  same  time  as  the  front  suspension.  The 
rear  suspension,  engine,  and  transaxle  unit  Is 
attached  to  the  unitized  body  by  five  bolts,  all 
cushioned  in  rubber. 

This  type  of  swing  axle  rear  suspension  is. 
we  believe,  unique  in  its  application. 

The  control  arms  are  mounted  in  a  semi- 
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trailing  attitude  so  that  their  projected  pivot 
axes  pass  through  their  respective  axle  shaft 
universal  Joint  centers.  This  arrangement 
limits  slip  at  the  U-Jolnt  splines  and  allows 
the  use  of  single  self-aligning  bearing  assem- 
blies at  each  axle  shaft. 

However,  note  from  the  Illustration  that 
the  bearing  outer  housing  Is  fastened  through 
the  flange  plate  to  the  control  arm.  The  bear- 
ing mner  race  Is  a  press  fit  on  the  axle  shaft 
which  carries  the  brake  drum. 

Also  note  that  U  the  transaxle  and  engine 
is  properly  shimmed  fore  and  aft.  and  If  the 
dimensions  up  and  down  are  correct,  the 
centerllne  through  the  control  arm  shaft  In- 
tersects the  U-Jolnt  on  the  Inner  end  of  the 
axle  shaft.  If  such  alignment  existed  at  all 
times,  the  flange  plate,  brake  shoes  and  drum 
would  stay  parallel  to  each  other  through- 
out the  ride  travel. 

Due  to  tolerances,  variations  and  deflec- 
tions this  Is  not  very  likely  to  happen  so  that 
a  self -aligning  bearing  was  used  to  accept 
the  variations.  This  particular  bearing  was 
designed  to  accommodate  a  3  degree  varia- 
tion between  flange  plate  and  drum. 

It  has  been  found  through  vehicle  testing 
that  the  angular  variation  when  driving  on  a 
relatively  smooth  road  to  be  approximately 
±  1/2  degree;  and  on  a  rough  road  ±  1  degree. 
Because  of  this  slight  out  of  parallel  con- 
dition between  the  brake  shoes  and  drum, 
there  was  some  apprehension  whether  or  not 
we  would  experience  poor  brake  performance, 
objectionable  wear  or  objectionable  noise. 

Apparently  all  these  things  aren't  what 
they  seem  on  the  surface.  In  fact,  the  wear 
rate  is  execUent.  probably  due  to  cooling.  The 
wear  rate  is  between  .003  to  .004  per  1000 
miles  of  road  testing,  and  the  function  of  the 
brake  Is  satisfactory.  We  feel  that  It  is  one  of 
the  best  brakes  that  we  have  ever  put  on  a 
vehicle. 

The  geometry  of  the  suspension  is  such 
as  to  produce  an  anti-lift  reaction  under 
braking,  and  a  toe  and  camber  change  dur- 
ing riding. 

Due  to  the  positioning  of  the  control  arm 
the  rear  wheels  are  always  trailing  and 
produce  an  overall  toe-in  condition  through- 
out the  ride  travel. 

Another  interesting  aspect  of  this  partic- 
ular swing  axle  was  the  roll  couple  distribu- 
tion front  to  rear. 

You  will  note  In  the  schematic  sketch 
of  two  chassis  (Fig.  12),  the  top  view  rep- 
resenting the  Corvalr  with  its  swing  axle, 
and  the  bottom  view  an  Identical  vehicle 
except  for  a  solid  rear  axle  and  leaf  springs. 
To  keep  a  direct  comparison  we  have  used 
the  same  wheelbase,  tread,  weight  distribu- 
tion, front  and  rear  ride  rates,  and  height 
of  center  of  gravity. 

The  roll  axis  intersects  the  centerllne  of 
front  wheels  at  the  ground  In  both  cases  and 
assumes  the  correct  height  of  roll  center  at 
the  centerllne  of  rear  wheels,  with  the  height 
of  the  roll  center  at  the  rear  being  higher  for 
the  swing  axle  than  the  leaf  spring. 

With  the  roll  axis  being  higher  on  the 
swing  axle  than  on  the  leaf  spring  and  solid 
axle,  and  the  height  of  CO  same  in  both 
cases,  the  moment  around  the  roll  axis  is 
less  for  the  swing  axle,  reducing  body  roll 
over  the  leaf  spring  suspension  as  much  as 
40%  under  Identical  lateral  accelerations. 

However,  due  to  the  difference  In  how  the 
load  causing  the  roll,  during  lateral  accelera- 
tion. Is  applied  to  the  tires,  a  greater  per- 
centage of  roll  couple  and  overturning  couple 
Is  carried  on  the  leaf  spring  car  than  on  the 
swing  axle  vehicle. 

It  Is  also  true  that  on  a  swing  axle  sus- 
pension of  this  type  more  of  the  roll  couple 
Is  taken  on  the  rear  than  on  the  front,  and 
U  you  had  equal  tire  pressures,  front  and 
rear,  the  result  would  be  greater  slip  angles 
on  the  rear  than  on  the  front. 
Again  the  saving  grace  of  the  lighter  front 


end,  which  allowed  the  Corvalr  to  use  a 
much  lower  tire  pressure  on  the  front  than 
the  rear.  This  In  turn  produced  small  dif- 
ferences between  front  and  rear  tire  slip 
angles  under  cornering  conditions. 

One  of  the  obvious  questions  Is  "If  you 
wish  more  of  the  roll  couple  to  be  taken  on 
the  front  wheels  why  did  you  leave  the  sta- 
bilizer off"? 

First,  we  felt  the  slight  amount  of  gain 
realized  did  not  warrant  the  cost,  secondly, 
we  did  not  wish  to  pay  the  penalty  of  In- 
creased road  noise  and  harshness  that  re- 
sults from  use  of  a  stabilizer. 

Another  question  that  no  doubt  can  be 
asked  is  why  did  we  choose  an  Independent 
rear  suspension  of  this  particular  type?  There 
are  other  swing  axle  rear  suspensions,  of 
course,  that  permit  transferring  more  of  the 
roll  couple  to  the  front  end.  Our  selection  of 
this  particular  type  of  a  swing  axle  rear  sus- 
pension is  based  on: 

1.  Lower  cost. 

2.  Ease  of  assembly. 

3.  Ease  of  service. 

4.  Simplicity  of  design. 

5.  We  also  wished  to  take  advantage  of 
coll  springs  which  in  themselves  have  no 
static  or  breakaway  friction  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  more  pleasing  ride,  as  proven  on  the 
Electronic  Ride  Simulator  at  General  Motors 
Research. 

In  the  Illustration  the  upper  two  traces 
represent  the  front  and  rear  road  wheel  de- 
flections when  negotiating  a  given  length  of 
pavement.  The  lower  two  traces  illustrate 
the  sprung  mass  vertical  acceleration  as 
Infiuenced  by  friction  In  the  suspension  ar- 
ticulating members.  The  sharp  increase  in 
vertical  ausceleration  of  the  sprung  mass 
when  friction  Is  Introduced  In  the  suspen- 
sion, Indicates  the  ride  comfort  improve- 
ment to  be  made  by  reducing  suspension 
friction. 

6.  Reduction  of  unsprung  weight  restilts 
In  a  softer  feeling  vehicle  and  a  shake  re- 
duction. 

To  demonstrate  the  reduction  in  lateral 
shake,  the  chassis  rolls  were  used  with  two 
lobe  cams  to  excite  the  rear  wheels  In  tramp 
motion  at  wheel  hop  frequency.  Vibration 
pickups  were  Installed  to  measure  vertical 
wheel  motion,  lateral  axle  motion,  lateral 
body  frame  motion,  and  lateral  front  seat 
frame  motion. 

A  1957  Chevrolet  (the  Isist  model  Chevro- 
let produced  with  a  solid  axle  and  leaf 
spring  rear  suspension)  bad  2.9  times  more 
lateral  axle  motion,  1.4  times  more  lateral 
body  frame  motion,  and  six  times  more  lat- 
eral front  seat  frame  motion  compared  to  a 
Corvalr  with  equal  vertical  wheel  motions. 
Other  presently  produced  vehicles  with  solid 
axles  and  leaf  spring  rear  suspensions  had 
similarly  large  lateral  motions  excited  by 
this  type  of  suspension. 

The  1957  Chevrolet  bad  a  resonant  wheel 
tramp  frequency  of  12  cps,  and  a  lateral  reso- 
nant shake  frequency  of  15  cp>s.  The  Cor- 
valr has  a  resonant  wheel  tramp  frequency 
of  14  cps,  and  a  lateral  resonant  shake  fre- 
quency of  25  cps.  Because  of  the  spread  be- 
tween the  lateral  resonant  frequency  of  the 
vehicle  and  the  tramp  resonant  frequency, 
the  Corvalrs'  lateral  frequency  will  not  be 
excited  by  the  wheel  hop  frequency. 

7.  The  ability  to  Isolate  the  body  from 
distortion  stresses.  As  the  rear  suspension 
cross-member,  which  Is  Isolated  from  the 
body  by  eight  large  rubber  cushions,  sup- 
ports all  Its  suspension  elements. 

This  last  point  Is  very  Important  In  re- 
ducing transmission  of  road  noise  and  en- 
gine noise  Into  the  vehicle. 

The  large  outer  upper  ctishions  locate  the 
suspension  to  the  body,  help  support  the 
body  weight  and  take  mo6t  of  the  driving 
loads  and  part  of  the  acceleration  and  braking 
loads. 


The  Inner  smaller  cushions  help  support 
the  body  weight  and  help  to  stabilize  the 
crossmember  during  acceleration  and  brak- 
ing. All  cushions,  of  course,  Isolate  the  sus- 
pension and  power  train  from  the  body. 

The  p>ower  plant  and  transaxle  unit  In  turn 
are  supported  from  the  crossmember  by  two 
rubber  engine  mounts.  By  this  double  isola- 
tion scheme  much  of  the  engine  vibration 
and  noise  is  prevented  from  transferring  Into 
the  body. 

A  soft  single  rear  engine  mount  Is  attached 
directly  to  the  body  rear  crossmember. 

The  deflection  rates  of  the  rear  suspen- 
sion supporting  cushions  as  specified  on  our 
drawings  are  the  result  of  laboratory  tuning 
and  many  miles  of  car  testing. 

These  mounts  were  tuned,  to  prevent  as 
much  as  possible,  the  transmitting  of  shake, 
noise  and  vibration  especially  those  vibra- 
tions in  the  high  frequency  range. 

We  control  the  body  mounting  cushions 
the  same  as  the  rubber  suspension  bush- 
ings, by  the  use  of  deflection  versus  load 
curves  as  shown  in  the  Illustration. 

BODY  STRUCTURE 

Among  other  factors,  the  body's  effect  on 
or  contribution  to  ride  was  considered  when 
the  tSkTget  structural  values  were  formed. 
Over  60  different  makes  or  models  of  cars 
were  evaluated  with  respect  to  ride  quality 
and  structural  stiffness.  In  that  group  of 
cars  the  unit  torsion  rate  varied  from  a  low 
of  about  23,000  ft-lbs/deg/ft,  to  a  high  of 
about  100,000  ft-lbs/deg/ft. 

Generally,  the  vehicles  with  numerically 
lower  torsion  rates  were  good  with  respect 
to  ride  softness,  but  also  bad  notable  shake 
characteristics . 

The  stlffer  vehicles  had  greater  freedom 
from  shake  but  were  prone  to  ride  and  road 
harshness. 

Those  findings  suggest  the  limits  of  com- 
promise, but  there  are  other  factors  that 
must  be  considered.  Body  durability  and 
functional  quality  require  structural  stiff- 
ness.* With  a  separate  frame  and  body  type 
construction,  an  adequately  stiff  body  can 
be  suitably  mounted  through  rubber  to  a 
somewhat  more  limber  chassis  frame,  thus 
permitting  a  torsional  rate  over  the  length 
of  the  wheelbase  as  desired  for  ride  without 
sacrificing  body  quality. 

With  Integrated  frame  and  body  construc- 
tion the  designers  freedom  is  restricted.  The 
stiffness  required  for  body  durability  and 
performance  cannot  be  sacrificed,  so  that  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  flexibility  or  isola- 
tion from  the  road  has  to  be  designed  Into 
the  suspension  or  Its  moiuite.  In  that  re- 
spect, unitized  suspension  sjrstems  have  a 
clear  advantage.  The  Corvalr  for  example, 
with  the  chassis  springs  blocked  out  has  a 
unit  torsion  rate  of  approximately  60,000  Ibs- 
ft/deg/ft.  But  the  body  alone  is  stlffer. 

The  ability  to  Isolate  the  rear  suspension 
from  the  body  through  rubber  cushions  per- 
mitted the  tailoring  of  torsional  rigidity  for 
tide  quality  without  sacrificing  body  quality. 

In  other  words,  unitized  suspension  sys- 
tems In  combination  with  a  frame  Integral 
body  design,  permit  a  counterpart  of  the 
flexible  body  mounts  In  a  separate  frame  and 
body  design,  thus  permitting  greater  latitude 
In  the  development  of  ride  and  road  noise 
Isolation. 

In  the  case  of  the  Corvalr.  which  has  unit- 
ized suspension  systems  front  and  rear,  tor- 
sional flexibility  could  have  been  Introduced 
at  either  end.  However,  the  rear  suspension 
always  carries  the  greatest  load,  and  is  con- 
sequently, the  greatest  potential  source  of 
road  noise.  Also,  b€ca\ise  the  rear  suspension 
has  the  greatest  roll  couple,  torsional  flexi- 
bility added  at  that  point  has  a  more  uni- 
form effect  over  the  entire  range  of  vehicle 
suspension  movements. 

The  Corvalr  rear  suspension  mounting  per- 
mits another  bonus.  In  that  the  engine  and 
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transaxle  forward  mounts  are  svisfaended 
rubber  from  the  suspension  cross 
mentioned  previously,  thla  means 
engine  and  transaxle  are  twice 
doubly  cushioned  from  the  body 
closest  to  the  passenger  compartment, 

Further  isolation  of  the  engine 
passenger  compartment  (Fig.  18) 
with  a  plastic-coated,  one-inch-thlik 
of  fiber  glass.  This  blanket  is  mounted 
the  engne  side  of  the  body  panel 
rear  seat.  In  all  other  areas,  the 
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ExHiBrr  N 
[From  the  SAE  Journal,  Feb.  1 
Vehicle  Directional  Control 
SCRIBED  IN  More  Precise 
(By    Joseph    B.    Bid  well,    head 
Mechanics  Dept.,  GM  Research 

Leading  vehicle  and  tire  engineer! 
to  agreement  on  terminology  for 
rectlonal  control  and  tire  charac- 
a  result  of  a  recent  SAE-sponsored 
Motivated  by  the  pressing  need 
tlons  permitting  quantitative  mt. 
Instead  of  subjective  evaluations, 
proached  agreement  rapidly  by  usin 
ously    developed    General    Motors 
terminology  as  a  start  for  discusslo  i 

Elimination    of    inconsistencies 
stltutloa  of  more  precise  and 
the   representative   group   envision  id 
bring  such  important  advantages 

Better    communications    betweei 
and   tire  engineers  on   their 
lems. 

More  precise  programs  for 
in  vehicle  dynamics  studies. 

Easier  sharing  of  computer 
tween  companies. 

Much  progress  toward  agreement 
as  top-ranking  experts  exchanged 
criticism,  and  suggestions  for  in. 
to  the  preliminary  GM  studies.  In 
engineers,  following  the  seminar, 
ommended  that  the  final  proposal 
in  sight— might  well  be  the  basis 
Recommended    Practice.    It    would 
they  pointed  out,  the  SAE  RP  on  _.. 
tion.     and     Suspension    Terminology 
J670).  (Subsequent  discussions  hav 
almost  all  of  the  points  not  settl 
seminar,  such  as  the  axis  systems 
The  revised  terminology,  which  in- 
changes  agreed  upon  up  to  this  tim« 
in  the  Appendix.) 

In  trying  to  make  the  definition ; 
cally  accurate,  it  was  emphasized, 
not  fall  into  the  trap  of  tleing  tu, 
too  closely  to  conventionally  steered 
Some  of  the  past  terminology  is 
fectly  satisfactory  for  them,  but  it 
not  general  enough  to  take  care 
possibilities.  Thus,  the  proposed  te-, 
be  usable  with  such  unconventiona 
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» "Terminology  for  Vehicle  , 
trol  and  Tire  Characteristics."  a 
R.  T.  Bundorf  and  D.  L.  Nordeen, 
Mechanics  Department,   OM 
oratories. 
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ventionally   treated   with   soimd   deadening 
and  Insulating  materials. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  if  there  were  only  one  "best" 
way  to  design  a  vehicle,  the  value  of  this  de- 
sign cotild  be  easily  measured.  In  fact,  there 
wotild  be  no  basis  for  discussion  at  all.  In 
this  paper  we  have  attempted  to  take  a  closer 
look  at  some  of  the  developments  that  made 
a  fundamentally  different  approach  a  very 
practical  one. 


Exhibit  M 

Car  Appraisal  Report,  Test  Department, 

General  Motors  .Enginkebing  Staff 
Car  Make   &   Model  Car   Number 
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configurations  as:  rear  steering,  all- wheel 
steering,  and  systems  with  steering  gear  ratio 
as  a  function  of  velocity.  Some  of  the  sub- 
jects on  which  agreement  was  reached  by  the 
end  of  the  day  Included  such  controversial 
points  as  definitions  for  the  various  kinds 
of  stability  and  for  oversteer,  understeer,  and 
neutral  steer.  There  was  also  extensive  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  of  suitable  axes. 
This  problem  has  since  been  resolved,  as  men- 
tioned earlier. 

stabiutt 

The  original  proposal  contained  general 
definitions  of  stabUity  and  instability,  with 
the  latter  divided  into  two  types — divergent 
and  oscillatory,  wblch  were  also  defined. 

F  D.  Hales  of  MIRA  pointed  out  that  the 
originally  proposed  definition  of  instabUity, 
namely — 

A  vehicle  system  is  said  to  be  unstable  at 
a  prescribed  trim  provided  that,  for  any 
small,  temporary  control  or  disturbance  in- 
put, the  vehicle  will  not  return  to  the  orig- 
inal steady-state  conditions — 
also  covers  neutral  stability,  which  Is  cer- 
tainly not  a  form  of  instability  but,  rather, 
is  the  boundary  of  a  stable  system. 

At  the  meeting  the  GM  engineers  sug- 
gested a  modified  definition  of  stability,  and 
added  definitions  of  asymptotic  stability  and 
neutral  stability.  They  also  made  slight  mod- 
ifications to  their  definitions  of  Instability 
and  its  two  types.  To  clarify  their  discussion, 
they  used  the  sketches  shown  in  Pig.  1. 

These  configurations  apply  to  dynamic 
systems  In  general,  but  they  all  have  prac- 
tical significance  for  the  vehicle  designer, 
because  every  one  of  them  applies  to  some 
vehicle  with  respect  to  its  yaw  or  lateral 
response. 

It  was  finally  agreed  that  a  general  defini- 
tion for  stability  was  unnecessary,  and  that 
the  definitions  for  asymptotic  stability,  neu- 
tral stability,  divergent  Instability  and  oscil- 
latory instability  given  in  the  Appendix 
should  be  used. 

The  word  "trim."  as  used  in  these  defini- 
tions, is  defined  to  include  both  the  disturb- 
ance and  the  response.  This  concept  appears 
to  be  more  useful  and  technically  accurate 
than  the  normal  definition,  which  refers  sim- 
ply to  the  condition  of  the  \-ehlcle.  (See  Ap- 
pendix for  complete  definition  of  trim.) 

The  new  definitions  are  of  particular  slg- 
niflcance  because  they  allow  the  various 
kinds  of  stability  and  instability  to  be  meas- 
tired  with  suitable  tests.  Thus,  for  example, 
In  the  study  of  a  certain  vehicle,  you  may 
find  that  any  input  to  the  steering  wheel 
places  the  vehicle  In  a  turn  of  ever-decreas- 
ing radius,  unless  the  driver  makes  compen- 
sating motions  of  the  wheel  to  maintain  gen- 


eral equilibrium.  This  vehicle  will  never 
reach  steady  state;  and,  although  it  shows 
no  oscillatory  tendencies  of  its  own,  It  does 
tend  to  diverge  from  a  straight  course  and 
"spin  out."  This  condition  represents  diver- 
gent instability. 

THREE   KINDS    OF   "STEER" 

Neutral  steer,  path  oversteer,  and  path 
understeer  were  originally  defined  in  terms 
of  the  derivative  of  the  steady-state  turning 
radius  with  respect  to  vehicle  velocity.  If 
the  derivative  is  zero  for  a  vehicle,  it  Is  said 
to  be  In  neutral  steer;  if  it  is  negative,  the 
vehicle  is  In  path  oversteer;  If  It  is  positive, 
the  vehicle  is  in  path  understeer. 

Hales  of  MIRA  pointed  out  that  the  pro- 
posed definition  of  neutral  steer  means  that 
all  vehicles  traveling  in  a  straight  line  on  a 
level  road  are  In  neutral  steer.  E.  E.  Larrabee 
of  M.I.T.  commented  that  the  suggested  defi- 
nitions implied  that  a  small  sjjted  change 
while  cornering  Is  essential  for  the  detection 
of  the  understeering  and  oversteering  phe- 
nomena. He  believes  that  understeering  and 
oversteering  phenomena  may  be  detected  at 
constant  speed  and  variable  turn  radius,  in- 
cluding situations  where  the  nonlinear  ef- 
fects of  tire  side  force  and  driving  tractive 
force  must  be  taken  into  account. 

These  and  similar  comments  led  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  definitions  for  reference 
steer  angle  and  neutral  steer,  path  under- 
steer, path  oversteer  given  in  the  Appendix. 

From  these  definitions  it  is  clear  that,  if 
the  yaw  velocity  divided  by  the  steer  angle 
(that  Is,  the  yaw  velocity  gain)  is  equal  to 
the  forward  velocity  divided  by  the  wheel 
base,  the  vehicle  Is  in  neutral  steer.  If  the 
yaw  velocity  gain  Is  greater,  the  velocity  Is 
in  oversteer,  if  it  is  less,  it  is  In  understeer. 

The  real  significance  of  the  definitions  Is 
that,  whether  a  vehicle  Is  said  to  be  in  over- 
steer, understeer,  or  neutral  steer  depends 
strictly  on  the  yaw  gain  of  the  vehicle,  which 
Is  an  easily  measured  quantity,  since  it  in- 
volves the  change  in  the  rate  of  rotation  in 
the  earth's  plane  for  a  unit  change  In  steering 
an^le  (see  Fig.  2) .  Note  that  the  curves  aren't 
necessarily  straight,  and  that  yaw  velocity 
gain  really  means  the  slope  of  the  curve  at 
any  particular  point  (operating  condition). 

It  must  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the 
above  definitions  cover  only  the  steady-state 
condition,  which  was  the  original  concep- 
tion of  Maurice  OUey  30  years  ago. 

Walter  Bergman  of  Ford,  and  others,  felt 
strongly  that  definitions  to  cover  oversteer 
and  understeer  dtu'lng  the  transient  state 
should  also  be  included  In  the  terminology. 
It  appeared  that  to  define  transient  oversteer 
and  understeer  was  not  easy,  and  no  agree- 
ment was  reached  at  the  meeting  on  suitable 
definitions. 
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AXIS  SYSTEMS 


The  proposal  in  regard  to  vehicle  direction- 
al control  axes  simple  gives  some  conventions 
in  regard  to  direction,  notation,  and  termino- 
logy. No  restraints  are  placed  on  the  niunber 
of  axis  systems  to  be  used  or  where  the  origin 
of  any  of  them  should  be.  There  is  simply 
an  XYZ  axis  fixed  in  space  and  an  xyz  axis, 
which  is  fixed  at  some  point  in  the  moving 
vehicle  (moving  axis) .  The  Idea  is  that  the 
analysts  should  not  be  tied  down  in  regard 
to  number  of  axes  or  origin.  Standardizing 
the  directions,  for  example,  simplifies  the  use 
of  sign  conventions  for  such  items  as  roll 
steer  coeflicient  (change  in  steer  angle  per 
unit  change  In  roll) ,  so  that  one  can  identify 
by  sign  a  roll  oversteer  or  roll  understeer 
condition.  It  is  Impossible  to  tell  this  with 
the  present  lack  of  conventions  in  regard  to 
general  orientation  of  the  axis  systtm.  (See 
the  Appendix  for  the  complete  definition  of 
the  axis  system.) 

The  logic  of  this  system  is  explained  as 
follows:  Forward  motion  is  chosen  as  posi- 
tive, which  orients  the  i-axls.  This  also  gives 
positive  roll  motion  as  clockwise  when  viewed 
from  the  driver's  position.  The  desirabil- 
ity of  having  positive  steering  wheel  motions 
as  clockwise  and  positive  yaw  velocities  as 
clockwise  rotations  when  viewed  from  the 
above  results  in  a  z-axls  that  points  down. 
In  addition,  the  positive  lateral  direction  Is 
to  th9  driver's  right  and  thus  positive  path 
deviation  results  from  positive  steer  inputs. 

two    small    CHANGES 

Instead  of  the  term  "camber  angle,"  which 
was  used  in  the  original  proposal,  "inclina- 
tion angle"  is  used  for  describing  tire  data 
or  vehicle  dynamics  problems,  where  the 
sign  convention  is  different  from  the  SAE 
definition  of  "camber  angle"  (as  given  In 
the  SAE  RP  on  Ride,  Vibration,  and  Suspen- 
sion Terminology).  In  addition,  instead  of 
using  the  term  "critical  speed"  for  an  under- 
steer vehicle,  where  the  situation  is  really 
not  critical  in  any  sense,  the  document  now 
uses  "characteristic  speed,"  since  this  does 
characterize  the  understeer  nature  of  this 
kind  of  vehicle. 

TERMINOLOGT    FOR    VEHICLE    DIRECTIONAL    CON- 
TROL AND  TIRE  CHARACTERISTICS 

Section  I:  Vehicle  directional  control 
(handling)    terminology 

Vehicle  Directional  Control  Is  a  general 
term  describing  all  aspects  of  the  driver- 
vehicle  control  relationship  that  pertain  to 
coursekeeplng.  It  includes  all  types  of  ve- 
hicle systems,  environments,  and  operating 
conditions,  and  may  be  studied  both  subjec- 
tively and  objectively. 

Vehicle  directional  control  motions  fall 
into  certain  categories,  depending  upon  the 
area  of  study  and  the  vehicle  environment. 
In  general,  the  vehicle  may  be  regarded  as 
a  system  upon  which  certain  Inputs,  such  as 
steering  inputs,  wind  forces,  or  road  Irregu- 
larities, may  be-  imposed.  The  vehicle  mo- 
tions resulting  from  these  Inputs  are  then 
called  "responses."  A  method  of  categorizing 
such  conditions  of  operation  and  the  result- 
ing vehicle  motions  Is  given  by  the  following 
definitions,  which  describe  the  general  area 
of  vehicle  response. 

Vehicle  Response  is  the  vehicle  motion  re- 
sulting from  some  internal  or  external  Input 
to  the  vehicle.  Response  tests  can  be  used 
to  determine  the  stability  and  control  effec- 
tiveness of  a  vehicle. 

Vehicle  Control  Response  is  the  vehicle 
motion  resulting  from  an  Input  to  the  con- 
trol (steering)  element. 

Although  the  steering  wheel  Is  the  pri- 
mary directional  control  element.  It  should 
be  recognized  that  traction  forces  at  the 
wheels  resulting  from  driver  Inputs  to 
brakes  or  throttle  can  modify  directional  re- 
sponse. 

Vehicle  Disturbance  Response  is  the  ve- 
hicle motion  resulting  from  unwanted  force 
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or  displacement  Inputs  applied  to  the  vehicle. 
Examples  of  disturbances  are  wind  forces  or 
vertical  road  displacements. 

Position  Control  is  vehicle  control  with 
Inputs  or  restraints  upon  the  steering  sys- 
tem In  the  form  of  displacements  at  some 
control  point  In  the  steering  system  (front 
wheels.  Pitman  arm,  steering  wheel),  inde- 
pendent of  the  force  required. 

Fixed  Control  Is  vehicle  control  with  the 
position  of  some  point  In  the  steering  system 
(front  wheels,  Pitman  arm,  steering  wheel) 
held  fixed.  This  is  a  special  case  of  position 
control. 

Force  Control  is  vehicle  control  with  in- 
puts or  restraints  upon  the  steering  system 
In  the  form  of  forces,  independent  of  the 
displacement  required. 

Free  Control  Is  vehicle  control  with  no  re- 
straints placed  upon  the  steering  system. 
This  is  a  special  case  of  force  control. 

Driver  Control  Is  vehicle  control  using  the 
combination  of  force  and  position  Inputs  re- 
quired to  maintain  the  desired  path.  Force 
and  position  are  related  by  the  steering  and 
vehicle  system  parameters  and  operating  con- 
ditions. 

Steady  State  exists  when  external  forces 
relative  to  the  vehicle  (including  ground  and 
aerodynamic  forces)  are  Invariant  In  time 
and  vehicle  control  Inputs  are  constant.  The 
motion  responses  In  steady  state  are  referred 
to  as  "steady-state  responses."  This  definition 
does  not  require  the  vehicle  to  be  operating 
In  a  straight  line  or  on  a  level  road  surface. 
It  can  also  be  in  a  turn  of  constant  radius  or 
on  a  cambered  road  surface. 

Transient  State  exists  when  the  motion  re- 
sponses, the  external  forces  relative  to  the 
vehicle,  or  the  control  positions  are  changing 
with  time. 

These  responses  are  described  by  the  ter- 
minology normally  employed  for  other  dy- 
namic systems.  (Some  terminology  Is  de- 
scribed In  "Control  Engineers'  Handbook"  ed- 
ited by  John  G.  Truxal  and  published  by 
McGraw  HUl.) 

Trim  Is  a  steady-state  condition  of  the  ve- 
hicle defined  by  the  steady-state  vehicle  re- 
sponses and  the  control  and  disturbance  In- 
puts. 

In  handling  analysis  of  nonlinear  vehicles, 
trim  is  used  as  a  reference  point  for  analysis 
of  vehicle  stability.  In  such  analysis  (as  In 
subjective  analysis).  It  is  found  that  vehicles 
vary  In  stability  depending  upon  the  trim. 

Steady-State  Response  Gain  is  the  ratio  of 
change  In  the  steady-state  response  of  any 
motion  variable  with  respect  to  change  in  In- 
put about  a  given  condition  of  trim. 
Vehicle  directional  control  stability 

Passenger  vehicles  are  generally  stable  sys- 
tems, but  do  adopt  varying  characteristics, 
depending  upon  environments  and  trim.  En- 
vironment refers  to  the  atmospheric  and  road 
conditions  that  affect  vehicle  parameters.  For 
example,  temperature  may  change  shock  ab- 
sorber damping  characteristics  and  a  slip- 
pery road  surface  may  change  tire  cornering 
properties.  Trim  has  been  previously  defined 
as  the  vehicle  operating  condition  within  a 
given  environment,  and  may  be  specified  In 
part  by  steer  angle,  forward  velocity,  and  lat- 
eral acceleration.  Since  all  these  factors 
change  the  vehicle  behavior,  the  vehicle  sta- 
bility must  be  examined  separately  for  each 
environment  and  trim. 

Given  a  set  of  vehicle  parameters  based 
on  a  particular  environment,  the  vehicle  may 
be  examined  for  each  theoretically  attainable 
trim.  The  conditions  that  most  affect  stabil- 
ity are  the  steady-state  values  of  forward 
velocity  and  lateral  accelerations.  In  prac- 
tice. It  Is  possible  for  a  vehicle  to  be  stable 
under  one  set  of  operating  conditions  and 
unstable  in  another. 

Unfortunately,  the  proper  definitions  re- 
garding stability  do  not,  In  themselves,  de- 
fine a  quantitative  measure  of  stability;  they 
only  decide  whether  a  vehicle  system  Is  stable 
or  unstable.  This  decision  is  based  upon  the 


ability  of  the  vehicle  to  maintain  a  steady- 
state  or  near-steady-state  condition  while 
under  the  constant  Influence  of  small  aero- 
dynamic disturbances,  road  disturbances,  and 
control  Inputs.  This  is,  in  a  real  sense,  a 
decision  based  upton  the  controllability  of  the 
vehicle.  Accordingly,  the  following  definitions 
of  stability  are  applicable  to  the  motor 
vehicle. 

Asymptotic  Stability  exists  at  a  prescribed 
trim  If,  for  any  small,  temporary  change  In 
control  or  disturbance  input,  the  vehicle  will 
approach  the  motion  defined  by  the  trim. 

Neutral  Stability  exists  at  a  prescribed  trlir 
If  a  temporary  change  in  control  or  disturb- 
ance input  can  be  found  such  that  the  result 
ing  motion  of  the  vehicle  remains  arbltraril5 
close  to,  but  does  not  approach,  the  motion 
defined  by  the  trim. 

Divergent  Instability  exists  if  a  small,  tem- 
porary disturbance  or  control  input  cause; 
an  ever-Increasing  vehicle  response  without 
oscillation  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  trim 
A  linear  mathematical  analog  of  a  vehicle 
is  divergently  unstable  when  the  character- 
istlc  equation  has  any  positive  real  roots. 

Oscillatory  InstabUity  exists  if  a  small 
temporary  disturbance  or  control  Input 
causes  an  oscillatory  vehicle  response  of  ever- 
increasing  amplitude  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  trim.  A  linear  mathametlcal  analog 
of  a  vehicle  Is  oscillatorily  unstable  when  its 
characteristic  equation  has  any  complex 
roots  with  positive  real  parts. 

Vehicle  Instability  may  be  Illustrated  by 
two  examples.  The  first  is  the  condition  of 
operation  above  critical  speed  in  a  path  over- 
steer vehicle.  Any  Input  to  the  steering  wheel 
will  place  the  vehicle  in  a  turn  of  ever  de- 
creasing radius,  unless  the  driver  makes  com- 
pensating motions  of  the  wheel  to  maintain 
general  equilibrium.  The  vehicle  with  never 
stop  trying  to  change  its  course  and  will 
never  permit  the  driver  to  relax.  In  other 
words,  it  will  never  reach  steady  state;  and 
although  It  shows  no  oscillatory  tendencies 
of  its  own.  It  does  tend  to  diverge  from  a 
straight  course  and  "spin  out."  This  con- 
dition represents  divergent  instability. 

The  second  example  concerns  oscillatory 
Instability  and  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
free  control  response  following  a  pulse  in- 
put of  displacement  or  force  to  the  steering 
wheel.  Some  vehicles  will  turn  first  in  one 
direction,  and  then  the  other,  and  so  on 
until  the  amplitude  of  the  motion  increases 
to  the  extent  that  the  vehicle  "spins  out." 
In  this  event  the  vehicle  does  not  attempt  to 
change  its  general  direction  of  motion  but. 
on  the  other  hand,  does  not  achieve  a  steady- 
state  condition  and  has  an  oscillatory  motion. 

It  is,  of  course,  conceivable  that  both  types 
of  instability  can  occur  concurrently,  causing 
a  divergent  motion  with  oscillation. 

VEHICLE    DIRECTIONAL    CONTROL    AXES 

In  the  analysis  of  vehicle  directional  con- 
trol a  moving  axis  system  Is  required  for  sim- 
ple derivation  of  the  equations.  The  direc- 
tions are  chosen  for  ease  of  interpretation 
and  logic  of  the  vehicle  motions.  This  sys- 
tem corresponds  to  that  used  by  the  aircraft 
and  marine  Industries.  Through  considera- 
tion of  these  points,  the  axis  system  here 
defined  and  shown  in  Fig.  A  has  been  de- 
veloped for  Investigation  of  vehicle  direc- 
tional control. 

Vehicle  Directional  Control  Axis  System :  A 
handling  axis  system  (x-y-z)  Is  defined  for 
the  vehicle  with  origin  0  at  some  point  fixed 
in  the  vehicle  and  such  that,  with  the  vehicle 
moving  steadily  and  symmetrically  in  a 
straight  line  on  a  level  road,  the  x-axls  is 
horizontal  and  points  forward  and  is  in  the 
longitudinal  plane  of  symmetry.  The  y-axls 
points  horizontally  to  the  driver's  right  at 
right  angles  to  i-axis.  The  z-axis  points  down 
to  form  with  the  x  and  y  axes  a  right-hand 
set  of  axes.  Tliese  axes  remain  fixed  in  the 
vehicle.  Motions  of  the  vehicle  are  described 
by  motions  of  this  set  of  axes  relative  to  an 
axis  system  {X,  Y,  Z)  fixed  In  Inertial  space. 
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The  X  and  Y  axes  are  In  a  horlzohtal 
and  the  Z  axis  Is  directed  downwar  1 
may   require    the    use   of   addltiopal 
mediate  axis  systems. 

VEHICLE     MOTION     VABIABL^ 
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The  velocity  of  a  point  In  a 
respect  to  the  space  fixed  axis 
Z)    is  a  vector  quantity.  The 
tlon  variables  are  components  of 
resolved  with  respect  to  the  mov 
tem  IX,  y,  z) . 

Longitudinal  Velocity  (Forward 
ward  Velocity)   (u)  of  a  point  Is 
nent  of  the  vector  velocity  in  the  x 
Lateral  Velocity  (Sideslip  Veloci 
a  point  is  the  component  of  the  v 
Ity  In  the  y-directlon. 

Vertical  Velocity  (Bounce  Velocity 
a  point  is  the  component  of  the 
ity  in  the  z-dlrection. 

The  angular  velocity  of  the 
respect  to  the  space  fixed  axis 
Z)   Is  a  vector  quantity.  The  follcjwi 
tlon  variables  axe  components  of 
resolved  with  respect  to  the  movini; 
tem  (X,  y,  z).  Since  the  axis  systen 
Is  fixed  in  the  vehicle  these  angulai 
are  also  the  angular  velocities  ol 
system   (x,  y.  z)    relative  to  the 
axis  system  (X,  Y,  Z) . 

Roll  Velocity   (p)    Is  the  angula^ 
about  the  x-axis. 

Pitch  Velocity  (q)   Is  the  angul 
about  the  y-axls. 

Yaw   Velocity    (r)    is   the  angula ' 
about  the  z-axis. 

There  are  three  additional  anglei 
often  used  in  vehicle  handling 
should  be  defined  (see  Fig.  B) . 

Heading  Angle   (  +  )    is  the  angle 
the  trace  on  the  X-Y  plane  of 
X-axis  and  the  .^-axis  of  the  space 
tem. 

Sideslip  Angle  (Attitude  Angle 
angle  between  the  traces  on  the 
of  the  vehicle  x-axls  and  the  vehlcl^ 
vector  at  some  specified  point  In 
Sideslip  angle  is  shown  in  Fig.  B 
tlve  angle. 

Course  angle  (>)  is  the  angle 
trace  of  the  vehicle  velocity  v 
X-Y  plane  and  the  .Y-axls  of  the 
system.  Positive  course  angle  Is  sho\frn 
B.  Course  angle  Is  the  sum  of  head  ng 
and  sideslip  angle  (■y  =  'ir+0). 

For  a  flat  road,  the  radius  of 
the  vehicle  path  In  the  X-Y 
space  axis  system  Is  the  magnitude 
vehicle  velocity  divided  by  the  tln^ 
tlve  of  the  course  angle. 

Reference  Steer  Angle  (5)  is  the 
gle  of  the  steered  wheels  that  woilld 
from  an  Input  to  an  infinitely  stlfl 
system  with  no  roll  of  the  vehicle 

Neutral  Steer.  Path  Understeer 
steer:    A  vehicle  or  mathematical 
a  vehicle  Is  said  to  be  neutral  steer 
scribed  trim  if  the  change  in  yaw 
per  unit  change  in  reference  steer 
equal  to  the  forward  velocity  divided 
wheelbase.  If  the  change  In  yaw 
unit  change  in  reference  steer 
the  vehicle  Is  path  understeer.  If 
in  yaw  velocity  per  unit  change  in 
steer  angle   is  greater,   the   vehicle 
overs  teer. 

It  is  possible  for  a  vehicle  to  be 
for  small  Inputs  and  oversteer  for 
puts,  (or  the  opposite)  since  It  is  a 
system  and  does  not  have  the  8am( 
teristics  at  all  trims.  Consequently 
essary   to  specify  the   range  of 
velocities  when  making  a 
the  vehicle's  steer  characteristics 

Roll   Steer   Is   the  steering  motioji 
front  and/or  rear  wheels  with 
sprung  mass  that  is  due  to  the  rela 
Ing  motion  of  the  sprimg  to  the 
mass.  It  is  called  roll  understeer 
fluence  Is  such  as  to  Induce  path 
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and  It  Is  called  roll  oversteer  if  Its  Influence 
Is  such  as  to  Induce  path  oversteer.  The  roll 
steer  coefficient  is  the  change  In  steer  angle 
per  unit  change  In  roll  angle  about  a  hori- 
zontal axis  In  the  sprung  mass  plane  of 
sjrmmetry. 

Deflection  Steer  (Compliance  Steer)  is  the 
steering  motion  of  the  front  or  rear  wheels 
with  respect  to  the  sprung  mass  resulting 
from  compliance  in  and  forces  on  the  suspen- 
sion and  steering  linkages.  It  is  called  "de- 
flection understeer"  If  its  Influence  is  such 
as  to  Induce  path  understeer  and  it  is  called 
"deflection  oversteer"  if  Its  Influence  Is  such 
as  to  induce  path  oversteer.  The  deflection 
steer  coefficient  is  the  change  in  steer  angle 
per  unit  change  In  force  or  moment  ap- 
plied to  the  tire  at  the  road  contact.  Suspen- 
sion and  steering  linkage  deflections  may  be 
caused  by  forces  and  moments  in  any  of  the 
planes  defined  by  the  axis  system. 

STABILrrY    TERMINOLOGT 

Critical  Speed  for  a  linear  oversteer  Is  that 
forward  velocity  which  produces  infinite  yaw 
velocity  gain.  It  Is  determined  by  the  rela- 
tion for  the  yaw  velocity  gain  of  a  linear 
oversteer  vehicle. 
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reference  steer  angle 


vehicle    forward    velocity/wheelbase 


(vehicle     forward 
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Characteristic  Speed  for  a  Unear  under- 
steer vehicle  is  that  forward  velocity  which 
produces  maximum  yaw  velocity  gain 
(which  is  equal  to  one-half  of  the  yaw 
velocity  gain  for  a  neutral  steer  vehicle  of 
the  same  wheelbase).  It  is  determined  by  the 
relation  for  the  yaw  velocity  gain  for  a  linear 
understeer  vehicle. 

steady-state  yaw  velocity ="""''■'  """'"^  vel°city/wheelbase 
reference  steer  angle        i^/vehicl"  forward  velocityy 
V     characteristic  speed    / 

Neutral  Steer  Line  is  the  set  of  points  at 
which  external  lateral  forces  applied  to  the 
sprung  mass  produce  no  steady-state  yaw 
velocity. 

Static  Margin  is  the  horizontal  distance 
forward  from  the  neutral  steer  line  to  the 
center  of  gravity  divided  by  the  wheelbase. 

SUBSIDIARY   DEFINITIONS 

Roll  Camber  is  the  camber  motion  of  the 
wheels  that  Is  due  to  the  relative  rolling  mo- 
tion of  the  sprung  to  the  unsprung  mass. 
The  roll  camber  coefficient  Is  the  change  in 
wheel  inclination  angle  per  unit  change  In 
roll  angle  about  a  horizontal  axis  In  the 
sprung  mass  plane  of  symmetry. 

Deflection  Camber  (Compll-  ice  Camber)  is 
the  camber  motion  of  the  wheels  resulting 
from  compliance  in  the  suspension  linkage. 
The  deflection  camber  coefficient  Is  the 
change  In  wheel  Inclination  angle  per  unit 
change  in  force  or  moment  applied  to  the  tire 
at  the  road  contact.  Suspension  deflections 
may  be  caused  by  forces  and  moments  in  any 
of  the  planes  defined  by  the  axis  system. 

Roll  Center  is  that  point  In  the  transverse 
vertical  plane  through  any  pair  of  wheel  cen- 
ters and  equidistant  from  them,  at  which 
lateral  forces  may  be  applied  to  the  sprung 
mass  without  producing  an  angular  roll  dis- 
placement of  the  sprung  mass. 

Roll  Axis  Is  the  line  Joining  the  front  and 
rear  roll  centers. 

Roll  Rate  is  the  change  In  the  restoring 
couple  exerted  by  the  suspension  at  either 
pair  of  wheels  on  sprung  mass  of  the  ve- 
hicle per  unit  change  in  roll  angle  of  the 
sprung  mass  about  a  horizontal  axis.  Roll 
rate  of  the  complete  vehicle  Is  the  sum  of 
the  separate  roll  rates  at  front  and  rear. 

Ron  Rate  Distribution  Is  the  percentage  of 
total  roll  rate  at  the  front  and  rear  suspen- 
sions, respectively. 


Lateral  Tire  Load  Transfer  is  one-half  the 
change  in  the  difference  from  trim  between 
the  vertical  loads  on  the  two  front  (or  rear) 
tires. 

Total  Longitudinal  Tire  Load  Transfer  Is 
one-half  the  change  In  the  difference  from 
trim  between  the  total  vertical  loads  on  the 
two  front  tires  and  the  two  rear  tires. 

Lateral  Tire  Load  Transfer  Distribution  is 
the  percentage  of  total  lateral  tire  load  trans- 
fer that  is  borne  by  the  front  and  rear  pairs 
of  tires,  respectively. 

SECTION   n:    TIRE   TERMINOLOGY  AND  AXIS 
SYSTEM 

Wheel  Plane  is  the  central  plane  of  the 
tire,  normal  to  the  spin  axis  of  the  wheel. 

Wheel  Center  Is  the  point  at  which  the 
spin  axis  of  the  wheel  intersects  the  wheel 
plane. 

Center  of  Tire  Contact  Is  the  Intersection 
of  the  wheel  plane  and  the  projection  of  the 
spin  axis  of  the  wheel  onto  the  road  plane. 
This  may  not  be  the  geometric  center  of  the 
tire  contact  area. 

Loaded  Radius  (R,)  is  the  distance  from 
the  center  of  tire  contact  to  the  wheel  cen- 
ter. 

Tire  Axis  System:  The  origin  of  the  tire 
axis  system  is  the  center  of  tire  contact.  The 
X-axls  is  the  intersection  of  the  wheel  plane 
and  the  road  plane  with  a  positive  direction 
forward.  The  Z-axls  Is  perpendicular  to  the 
road  plane  with  a  positive  direction  down- 
ward. The  y-axls  Is  In  the  road  plane,  its 
direction  being  chosen  to  make  the  axis  sys- 
tem orthogonal  and  right-hand. 

Tractive  Force  (f.)  Is  the  component  of 
the  force  acting  on  the  tire  by  the  road 
in  the  X-dlrectlon. 

Lateral  Force  (F,)  is  the  component  oi  the 
force  acting  on  the  tire  by  the  road  In  the 
y-dlrectlon. 

Normal  Force  (F»)  is  the  component  of 
the  force  acting  on  the  tire  by  the  road  in 
the  Z-directlon. 

Overturning  Moment  (Mi)  Is  the  moment 
acting  on  the  tire  by  the  road  with  respect 
to  the  X-axis. 

Rolling  Resistance  Moment  (M,)  is  the 
moment  acting  on  the  tire  by  the  road  with 
respect  to  the  y-axls. 

Aligning  Torque  (Af.)  U  the  moment  act- 
ing on  the  tire  by  the  road  with  respect  to 
the  Z-axls. 

Vertical  Load  is  the  normal  reaction  of  the 
tire  on  the  road,  which  Is  equal  to  the  nega- 
tive of  normal  force. 

Slip  Angle  (a)  is  the  angle  formed  be- 
tween the  direction  of  travel  of  the  center  of 
tire  contact  and  the  X-axls. 

Inclination  Angle  (y)  Is  the  angle  formed 
between  the  X-Z  plane  and  the  wheel  plane. 
Its  sign  Is  dependent  only  upon  the  axis 
system  and  Is  indejiendent  of  location  on 
the  vehicle. 

Wheel  Torque  (T)  Is  the  external  torque 
applied  from  the  vehicle  about  the  spin  axis 
of  the  wheel.  The  wheel  torque  applied  can 
be  computed  from  the  forces  and  moments 
acting  on  the  tire  by  the  road. 

T  =  F,R  I  +  Ml  cos  y+M.  sin  y 

Rolling  Resistance  Force  (Fr)  Is  the  force 
that  must  be  applied  to  the  wheel  at  the 
wheel  center  with  a  line  of  action  parallel 
to  the  X-axls  so  that  Its  moment  with  respect 
to  the  y-axls  Is  equal  to  the  rolling  resistance 
moment.  This  force  can  also  be  computed 
from  the  forces  and  moments  acting  on  the 
tire  by  the  road. 


Fr  = 


Bkcoe  Y 


Wheel  Velocity  (w)  Is  the  angular  velocity 
of  the  wheel  about  its  spin  axis. 

Effective  Rolling  Radius  (Rt)  Is  the  ratio 
of  the  linear  velocity  of  the  wheel  center 
in  the  X-dlrectlon  to  the  angular  velocity 
of  the  wheel. 

Cornering  Force  Is  the  lateral  force  when 
tb3  inclination  angle  Is  zero. 
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Chamber  Force  (Camber  Thrust)  is  the 
lateral  force  when  the  slip  angle  Is  zero. 

Cornering  Stiffness  (Cornering  Rate,  Cor- 
nering Power)  (Co)  Is  the  derivative  of  the 
lateral  force  with  respect  to  slip  angle. 

Camber  Stiffness  (Camber  Rate,  Camber 
Thrust  Rate  (Cy)  is  the  derivative  of  the 
lateral  force  with  respect  to  inclination  angle. 

Cornering  Coefficient  is  the  ratio  of  the 
cornering  stiffness  to  the  normal  force. 

Exhibit  O 

February  21,  1973. 
Douglas  Mr.  Toms, 

Aiministrator,  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration,  Department  of 
Transportation,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Toms:  In  the  file  of  the  defect 
Investigation,  IR-279,  concerning  the  han- 
dling and  stability  of  the  1960-1963  Corvair, 
there  are  certain  materials  which  did  not  ap- 
pear in  the  public  files.  These  materials  were 
considered  to  be  confidential  by  General 
Motors  and  this  confidentiality  has  been 
respected  by  the  NHTSA  to  the  detriment  of 
the  public  interest. 

On  October  12,  1972,  I  made  a  freedom  of 
information  request  for  the  complaints  flled 
against  QM  which  alleged  harm  from  the 
handling  and  stability  defects  in  the  Corvair. 
The  request  was  based  on  the  fact  that  these 
complaints  were  public  knowledge  and  could 
be  obtained  from  the  courts  In  which  they 
had  been  filed  and  the  fact  that  such  in- 
formation was  not  protected  by  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act.  The  NHTSA  agreed  to 
make  the  complaints  public  on  November  7, 
1972. 

However,  there  still  remains  a  considerable 
amount  of  material  which  Is  being  vrtthheld 
from  the  public  file  IR-279.  Since  we  have 
no  access  to  the  material  being  withheld,  we 
can  only  surmise  that  It  is  engineering  and 
test  data  concerning  the  Corvalr's  handling 
and  stability;  materials  prepared  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  Corvair  In  lawsuits;  and  memo- 
randa, letters,  audits,  and  papers  concerning 
the  engineering,  test,  and  other  Corvair  Infor- 
mation. This  material  Is  not  exempt  from 
public  disclosure  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act.  A  request  for  confidentiality 
by  the  party  supplying  the  Information 
standing  by  itself  cannot  exempt  that  in- 
formation from  public  disclosure. 

Beyond  these  reasons,  the  remainder  of  the 
Corvair  file  should  be  made  public  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  Corvair  has  not  been 
manufactured  for  more  than  3>4  years,  and 
the  Corvalrs  under  Investigation  have  not 
been  produced  for  more  than  ten  years. 
Presumably  the  most  damning  evidence 
against  the  Corvair  has  already  been  dis- 
closed. In  any  event,  the  public  has  the  right 
to  the  information  to  determine  if  the  deci- 
sion concerning  the  defect  was  correct  and 
this  outwelghts  any  reasons  that  can  be 
presented  by  General  Motors. 

For  these  reasons,  and  pursuant  to  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  5  U.S.C.  552, 
and  to  the  regulations  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  49  C.F.R.  7.31-185.  I  am  re- 
questing access  to  all  Information  contained 
In  the  file,  IR-279,  which  is  not  already  in 
the  public  file. 

In  the  event  that  you  refuse  this  request, 
for  purposes  of  further  action  on  our  part. 
I  ask  to  be  supplied  with  an  index  of  all 
materials  which  are  contained  In  IR-279  but 
which  are  withheld  from  the  public  file,  such 
list  to  be  annotated  with  a  simple  descrip- 
tion of  each  item  and  the  full  reasons  for 
each  Item's  being  considered  protected  from 
disclosure  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act.  I  would  like  to  have  a  reply  to  this 
request  within  ten  (10)  working  days. 
Sincerely. 

Carl  E.  Nash,  Ph.  D. 


National  Highway  Trajtic 

Safety  Administration, 
Washington,  DC.  March  7,  1973. 
Carl  E.  Nash,  Ph.  D., 
Public  Interest  Research  Group, 
Wasfiington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Nash:  This  Is  In  response  to  your 
letter  of  February  21,  1973,  requesting  access 
to  all  information  contained  In  the  investi- 
gatory file  relating  to  the  handling  and 
stability  of  the  1960-1969  Corvair  (I.R.  279) 
which  is  not  already  in  the  public  file,  or,  in 
the  alternative,  requesting  an  annotated 
index  to  materials  withheld  from  the  public 
file  together  with  individualized  explana- 
tions, with  respect  to  each  document,  of  the 
particular  reasons  for  Its  withholding. 

I  regret  that  It  Is  not  possible  to  grant 
either  of  your  alternative  requests.  The  bulk 
of  materials  withheld  from  the  public  Cor- 
vair handling  Investigatory  file  constitutes 
Information  submitted  by  General  Motors  In 
confidence  under  the  Departmental  regula- 
tions implementing  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act,  (49  CFR  7.59)  and  accepted  on  that 
basis.  The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  does 
not  require  disclosure  of  such  confidential 
commercial  materials.  5  U.S.C.  552(b)(4). 
Moreover,  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  restricts  the  dis- 
closure of  confidential  materials  such  as 
these  (i.e.,  material  that  falls  within  any  of 
the  categories  enumerated  in  18  U.S.C.  1905) 
(5  U.S.C.  113(d) ).  Thus,  the  withheld  mate- 
rials are  also  exempted  from  disclosure  under 
Exemption  3  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  (5  U.S.C.  552(b)(3)).  Other  withheld 
materials  constitute  internal  memoranda  of 
opinions,  advice,  recommendations  and  con- 
clusions which  are  exempt  from  disclosure 
under  5  U.S.C.  652(b)  (5)  and  49  CFR  7.61. 

Nor  do  we  believe  it  necessary  to  list  all  of 
the  documents  or  materials  together  with  in- 
dividualized explanations  for  withholding  of 
particular  documents  or  materials,  since  the 
explanation  in  the  prc\  ious  paragraph  ade- 
quately characterizes  the  class  of  documents 
or  materials  Involved  and  enumerates  the  ex- 
emptions relied  on  for  their  withholding. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  I  have  con- 
cluded that  your  request  must  be,  and  here- 
by Is.  denied.  If  you  wish,  you  may  request 
reconsideration  of  any  aspect  of  this  decision 
by  writing  to  Dana  L.  Scott,  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator for  Administration.  NHTSA.  Your 
request  should  identify  all  reasons  and  argu- 
ments upon  which  you  rely. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  L.  Carter, 
Associate  Administrator, 

Motor  Vehicle  Programs. 

Public  Interest  Research  Group, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  26, 1973. 
Douglas  W.  Toms. 

Administrator,     National    Highway     Traffic 
Safety   Administration,   Department   of 
Transportation,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Toms:  On  February  21,  1973, 1  re- 
quested access,  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act.  to  certain  information  con- 
tained In  the  Corvair  handling  and  stability 
Investigatory  file,  IR  279.  Both  this  request, 
and  my  request  for  a  listing  of  the  materials 
requested,    were    rejected    in    Mr.    Carter's 
March  7  letter. 

Because  I  disagree  with  your  classification 
of  the  General  Motors  materials  as  being 
protected  as  confidential  commercial  ma- 
terials, pursuant  to  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act.  5  U.S.C.  552,  and  the  regulations  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  49  C  F.R. 
5  7.31-7.85,  I  am  appealing  your  denial  of 
my  request,  with  a  listing  of  the  materials 
which  are  believed  to  have  been  submitted  by 
General  Motors  Corporation  for  the  Corvair 
handling  and  stability  Investigation,  IR  279, 


of  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration. These  materials  are  as  follows: 

General  Motors  Test  Work  Orders: 

T.W.O.  25004-5,  -6,  -8,  -20.  -22,  -24,  -28. 
-39,  -85. 

T.W.O.  25508-17. 

T.W.O.  25510-1. 

T.W.O.  25513-15  -19. 

T.W.O.  25564-53.  -59  (Ref .  PG  14888) . 

T.W.O.  25592-1. 

T.W.O.  2901&-1. 

T.W.O.  29023-14. 

T.W.O.  29111-10. 

General  Motors  Proving  Ground  Reports: 

PG  10841,  PG  11285,  PG  11304. 

PG  11543  (with  films). 

PG  11935  (with  films). 

PG  12207  (with  films). 

PG  13685  (with  films)  (Ref.  T.W.O.  25585) . 

PG  14888  (with  films). 

PG  16146,  PG  17826,  PG  19445.  PG  19576. 
PG  19577. 

PG  22895  (with  films) . 

PG  24469,  PG  27195.  PG  2673-16. 

PG  Accident  Report  No.  62-28. 

Letters  from  General  Motors  to  the  NHTSA 
(including  all  attachments  not  listed  sep- 
arately in  this  request)  identified  as  follows: 

Date,  from,  to.  and  attachments: 

9-16-70,  T.  A.  Murphv,  R.  A.  Diaz,  no. 

9-21-70,  F.  J.  Wlnchell,  R.  A.  Diaz.  yes. 

9-24-70,  P.  J.  Wlnchell.  R.  A.  Diaz,  yes. 

10-1-70,  F.  J.  Wlnchell,  R.  A.  Diaz,  no. 

10-13-70,  F.  J.  Wlnchell,  R.  A.  Diaz,  yes. 

10-14-70,  F.  J.  Wlnchell.  R.  A.  Diaz,  no. 

10-20-70,  R.  L.  Malone,  R.  A.  Diaz,  no. 

11-13-70.  F.  J.  Wlnchell.  J.  H.  Clark,  yes. 

11-25-70,  F.  J.  Wlnchell.  R.  A.  Diaz.  yes. 

ll-*-71,  R.  J.  Eaton,  E.  Wittich,  yes. 

11-16-71,  R.  W.  Allen.  J.  H.  Clark,  yes. 

4-7-72,  R.  J.  Eaton,  E.  Wittich,  yes. 

4-12-72,  R.  J.  Eaton,  A.  G.  Detrlck,  yes. 

4-20-72,  R.  J.  Eaton.  A.  G.  Detrlck.  yes. 

7-11-72,  J.  C.  Bates,  R.  L.  Carter,  no. 

Other  documents,  reports,  lists,  films,  and 
so  on  described  as  follows: 

Rollover  Report  Summary. 

Test  Report  List  (Including  12  sheets  of 
revisions  and  23  pages  revised  and  added  to 
the  book  of  test  report  lists) . 

Summary — Corvair  Dimension  and  Charac- 
teristics. 

Falcon  Rollover  Report  &  Films. 

Rambler  Rollover  Films. 

VW  Rollover  Film, 

Steering  Wheel  Angle  vs.  Lateral  Accelera- 
tion. 

1971  Vega  Characteristic  Speed  Test. 

1971   Pontlac  Characteristic  Speed  Test. 

1960  Corvair  Characteristic  Speed  Test. 

Lateral  Acceleration  Chart. 

Comments  on  the  Nader  Letter  of  Decem- 
ber 15,  1970  &  Engineering  Statements  At- 
tached Thereto  (2-12-71). 

Engineering  Staff  Side  Pull  Test  Results 
and  Procedure. 

Measurement  of  Tire  Brake  Force  Char- 
acteristic As  Related  to  Wheel  Silo  (Anti- 
Lock)  Control  System  Design  (11-20-68). 

Black  &  White  and  Color  Films  of  1962 
Rambler  Rollover,  1960  Falcon  Rollover.  1961 
Falcon  Rollover,  Tech  Center  VW  Rollover. 

Laboratory  and  Road  Tests  on  Eight  Popu- 
lar Brands  of  Aftermarket  Tires.  Size  6.50  x 
13.  on  Two  Models  of  the  Corvair  and  the 
Chevy  II  (see  Staff  Investigation  Report  to 
Senator  Ribicoff,  "Corvair  Stability  Contro- 
versy." March  14,  1973). 

The  materials  contained  in  this  list  are. 
in  most  cases,  similar  to  materials  which  are 
already  in  the  public  file.  Most  of  them  con- 
cern a  vehicle  (the  Corvair)  long  out  of  pro- 
duction, being  tested  in  ways  which  are 
either  well-known  or  obsolete. 

Section  112(c)  of  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  requires  that 
manufacturers  "provide  such  information  as 
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the  Secretary  may  reasonably  requl 
able  him  to  determine  whether  sue 
facturer  has  acted  or  Is  acting  in 
with  this  title  .  .  ."  The  Secretary  Is 
Ized  In  section  113(d)   to  "disclose 
of  the  Information  contained  in  sudh 
or  other  Information  obtained  undef 
112(a)   to  the  public  as  he  deems 
in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
he  shall  not  disclose  any  lnformatl(^n 
contains  or  relates  to  a  trade  secret 
matter  referred  to  In  section   1905 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  unless 
miTies  that  it  is  necessary  to  carry 
purposes  of  this  Act.  (Emphasis  adhed 

Under  this  Act,  General  Motors  could 
no  preconditions  on  the  submlsslo:  i 
materials  for  the  Corvalr  Investlgat  Ion 
the  NHTSA  has   the  obligation  to 
whether  each  document  submitted  i! 
under  an  exemption  of  the  Freedoii 
formation  Act,  independent  of  the  oj  Inion 
the  submitting  manufacturer.  The 
has  the  simultaneous  obligation  to 
If  there  is  an  overriding  public   interest 
auto   safety    which    would    require 
closure. 

The    NHTSA   has   not   fulfilled   1 
trust  with  regard   to  the   public's 
know,  but  has  rather  blindly 
self-serving    requests    for    confidentiality, 
ask  that  you  reconsider  your 
of  the  material  referred  to  in  this 
and.  if  you  still  believe  that  any 
quires  protection  from  public  disclosure 
you  supply  your  reasoning  for  non- 
of  each  Item. 

Yours  Truly. 

Carl  E.  Nash, 
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ExHiBrr  P 
GEhfERAL  Motors  Cori 
Warren.  Mich.,  January  S]l965. 
Mr.  R.  A.  Gallant 
Chev. — Research  <fe  Development: 
Subject:   Corvalr  Litigation. 

This  relates  to  your  letter  of  Novejjiber 
1965.  requesting  some  guide  lines 
the  men  In  the  Product  Analysis  G^oup 
responding  under  oath  to  proper 
by    opposing    counsel    about    their 
duties  at  Chevrolet.  Questions  durink 
examination     relating     to     an 
present  and  prior  work  assignments 
the  period  he  has  been  employed 
eral  Motors  Corporation  should  noriAally 
answered  generally. 

In  this  connection,  the  Impresslc^  made 
by  the  General  Motors  engineer  to  tl  e  court 
and  or  Jury  cannot  be  overlooked  Because 
It  Is  reasonable  for  them  to  expect  ;hat  an 
engineer  appearing  on  behalf  of  General 
Motors  Corporation  In  Important  U  ligation 
will  have  fairly  good  recollection  abo'  it  what 
his  more  recent  work  asslgnmeni  s  have 
been.  With  the  foregoing  in  mind  ar  d  upon 
the  understanding  which  Mr.  F.  V  .  Allen 
of  my  staff  received  from  you  that  tl-  e  Prod- 
uct Analysis  Group  Is  assigned  to  thp  Chev- 
rolet Research  and  Development 
(although  this  does  not  appear 
functional  chart  of  the  Product 
Studies,  dated  December  1,  1965),  w^ 
hypothetical  questions  and  answers 
could  arise  either  upon  deposition 
examination  In  court,  which  may 
in  this  regard. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance  in  this 
regard,  we  will  be  happy  to  do  so. 

ALOTsros  F.  POWEI 

General  Co\  .nsel 

Hypothetical  Cross-Examination  op  \  Mem- 
ber OF  the  Chevrolet  Product  A^ialtsis 
OROtrp 

•  •  •  • 

<6)    (Q)   Are  you  assigned  to  a  paklcular 

area  or  section  in  the  Chevrolet  Engl  leerlng 

Department? 
(A)  Yes.  I  am. 
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(7)  (Q)  What  section  or  group  Is  that? 
(A)    Research   and   Development   Depart- 
ment. 

(8)  (Q)  Where  Is  the  Research  and  Devel- 
opment activity  located? 

(A)  Chevrolet  Engineering  Center. 

(9 )  (Q)  Is  that  where  your  office  is  located? 
(A)  Yes. 

I  Note:  If  pressed  as  to  the  actual  location 
of  the  office,  the  engineer  might  state  that 
the  facilities  have  been  somewhat  outgrown 
In  recent  years  and  he  Is  physically  located 
In  rented  space  across  the  street  from  the 
General  Motors  Technical  Center.] 

(10)  (Q)  Who  U  the  head  of  the  Research 
and  Development  Department? 

(A)  Frank  J.  Winchell. 

(11)  (Q)  Is  Mr.  Winchell  your  Immediate 
superior? 

(A)    No. 

(12)  (Q)  Please  state  the  name  and  title 
of  your  Immediate  superior. 

(A)  R.  A.  Gallant,  Product  Analysis  Studies 
Director. 

(13)  (Q)  Is  this  Product  Analysis  Studies 
a  subdivision  within  the  Research  and  De- 
velopment Department? 

(A)  Yes. 

(14)  (Q)  Well.  then,  you  really  are  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Product  Analysis  Group? 

(A)  Yes. 

(16)  (Q)  What  are  your  duties  or  respon- 
sibilities in  the  Product  Analysis  Group? 

(A)  General  evaluation  of  the  manner  In 
which  Chevrolet  vehicles  operating  on  the 
highways  are  performing. 

(16)  (Q)  Does  this  activity  concern  itself 
with  litigation  Involving  Corvalr  cars? 

(A)  Yes.  as  well  as  other  Chevrolet  cars 
and  trucks. 

(17)  (Q)  Please  describe  In  general  the 
work  performed  by  the  Product  Analysis 
Group. 

(A)  There  are  a  number  of  men  In  the 
group  and  I  am  not  aware  of  all  of  the  ac- 
tivities. 

(18)  (Q)  To  your  knowledge,  what  are 
some  of  the  activities  conducted  by  the 
Product  Analysis  Group? 

(A)  We  conduct  tests  and  supervise  tests 
and  otherwise  evaluate  the  operation  of  ve- 
hicle parts  and  components  and  entire  ve- 
hicles under  both  general  and  specific  op- 
erating conditions. 

(19)  (Q)  Does  this  work  Involve  testing  of 
vehicles  and  their  parts  and  components  In 
test  laboratories  or  at  proving  grounds? 

(A)  Yes,  tests  are  conducted  In  test  labora- 
tories and  at  the  various  General  Motors  ve- 
hicle test  facilities. 

(20)  (Q)  Does  the  Product  Analysis  Group 
analyze  accidents  In  which  a  Chevrolet  ve- 
hicle was  involved?* 

(A)   We  do  some  of  that,  yes,  sir. 

(21)  (Q)  Aren't  you  Involved  only  In 
analyzing  Corvalr  accident  situations?* 

(A)  Not  at  all. 
(22)    (Q)  What  else  do  you  yourself  do  be- 
sides Investigate  and  analyze  accidents  In- 
volving Corvalr  cars?* 

(A)  I  receive  my  assignments  from  either 
Mr.  Gallant  or  Mr.  C.  D.  Simmons,  and  these 
assignments  do  not  necessarily  relate  to  any 
one  particular  product. 

(23)  (Q\  Does  the  Product  Analysis  Group's 
responsibilities  Include  the  design  or  devel- 
opment of  future  model  cars' 

(A)  No.  our  efforts  are  directed  to  the  ve- 
hicles which  have  already  been  produced. 

(24)  (Q)  How  long  has  the  Product 
Analysis  Group  been  In  existence? 

(A)  I  don't  really  know  how  long  before  I 
joined  the  group  in  . 

(25)  (Q)  Does  either  the  Research  and  De- 
velopment Etepartment  or  the  Product  Anal- 
ysis Group  have  an  organization  chart? 

(A)  The  Product  Analysis  Group  does. 

(26)  (Q)  Does  your  name  appear  on  that 
chart? 

(A)  Yes. 

(27)  (Q)  In  what  connection  or  capacity 
does  your  name  so  appear? 


(A)  As  one  of  the  engineers  who  perform* 
technical  services. 

(28)  (Q)  Do  you  have  a  copy  of  the  Prod- 
uct Analysis  Group  organization  chart  with 
you  today? 

(A)   No. 

(29)  (Q)  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  a 
copy  of  the  chart  Is  here  in ? 

(A)  I  really  don't  know;  I  didn't  bring 
one  with  me  from  Detroit. 

(30)  (Q)  Has  your  work  In  the  Product 
Analysis  Group  been  confined  to  specific 
Corvalr  accidents?* 

(A)  I  have  been  asked  to  do  work  on  this 
case  and  certain  other  Corvalr  cases,  but  I 
have  also  had  several  assignments  involving 
other  Chevrolet  products. 

(31)  (Q)  Isn't  it  true  that  the  Product 
Analysis  Group  was  expanded  In  1965  be- 
cause of  the  large  number  of  lawsuits  alleg- 
ing negligent  design  of  the  Corvalr  car?* 

(A)   I  really  don't  know. 

In  preparing  the  foregoing,  we  have  Ig- 
nored questions  relating  to  the  engineer's 
work  assignments  and  classifications  within 
General  Motors  Corporation  prior  to  the 
time  he  was  assigned  to  the  Product  Analysis 
Group.  Questions  of  that  type  would  rou- 
tinely be  asked,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  help 
any  member  of  your  department  who  be- 
lieves he  may  have  dlfficiUty  in  framing  a 
short,  terse  answer  to  questions  respecting 
any  particular  portion  of  his  previous  em- 
ployment history. 

ExHisrr  Q 

On  June  1,  1966,  Fred  M.  Vinson,  an  assist- 
ant attorney  general,  wrote  to  Senator  Rlbl- 
coff: 

".  .  .  we  have  concluded  that  criminal 
prosecution  is  not  warranted  in  this  matter 
and  that  additional  investigation  by  the  de- 
partment would  provide  no  useful  function. 
The  extensive  Investigation  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  pursued  every  logi- 
cal and  relevant  lead  suggested  by  the  re- 
ported facts  and  allegations." 

In  a  February  18,  1967  article  In  The  New 
Republic,  authors  James  Rldgeway  and  Da- 
vid Sanford  report  that  apart  from  Nader 
and  Sonosky.  they  found 

"no  other  principals  in  this  case  who  ever 
talked  to  the  FBI.  GlUen  says  he  never  talked 
with  the  FBI;  neither  did  Rlblcoff.  even 
though  It  was  suggested  that  Gillen  was 
gathering  dirt  on  him;  Sorensen  says  he 
didn't  talk  with  the  FBI.  Larry  Scallse,  then 
the  attorney  general  of  Iowa,  who  was  so 
sure  Nader  was  being  followed  that  he  or- 
dered his  own  statewide  mvestlgation,  was 
never  approached  by  the  FBI.  Neither  was 
Frederick  Hughes  Condon,  the  crippled  law- 
yer In  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  whom  GU- 
len  had  Interviewed  using  a  fictitious  name. 
Richard  Danner,  the  man  who  hired  Gillen 
and  ran  the  investigation  for  GM,  said  he 
had  talked  to  the  FBI,  and  It  was  his  Im- 
pression that  the  Justice  Department  had 
not  made  an  Investigation.  Nor  did  the 
agency  interview  11  other  people  who 
had  talked  with  the  detectives  Investigating 
Nader.  This  loolcs  embarrassing  for  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  the  FBI  as  well.  The 
detectives  who  followed  Nader  are  all  former 
FBI  men.  It  would  be  Ironic  should  the  FBI 
find  It  necessary  to  expose  Its  alumni  as  un- 
scrupulous. 

"Had  not  Nader  filed  his  private  suit,  he 
never  would  have  seen  what  was  In  the  de- 
tective reports  or  known  about  the  seven- 
page  memorandum.  There  never  would  have 
been  any  questions  raised  about  the  commlt- 


•  Questions  of  this  type  would  be  ob- 
jected to  by  local  counsel  (see  Pages  958 
and  959  of  the  trial  transcript  in  the  Doreen 
Collins  case  while  Mr.  Charles  D.  Simmons 
was  testifying),  and  it  is  expected  that  ob- 
jections will  be  sustained.  However,  the  ob- 
jection may  be  overruled  and  the  engineer 
would  then  be  required  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 
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tee's  dealings  with  OM.  Very  probably  no- 
body would  have  asked  whether  Justice  made 
a  real  Investigation.  The  senators,  the  press, 
and  the  public  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  Roche's  forthright  apology." 

EXHIBTT  R 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  27,  1968] 

Untted  States   Won't  Prosecute  in  Nadek 

Case 

(By  Morton  Mintz) 

The  Justice  Department  says  there  will  be 
no  criminal  prosecution  as  a  result  of  the 
harassment  of  Ralph  Nader  by  a  private  de- 
tective hired  by  General  Motors. 

The  Department  has  evaluated  the  results 
of  an  FBI  Investigation  and  says  it  has  been 
"forced.  .  .to  conclude  that  the  evidence  is 
Insufficient  to  support  a  prosecution  .  .  ." 

These  disclosures  are  in  a  letter  from  Na- 
thaniel E.  Kossack,  First  Assistant  in  the 
Criminal  Division,  to  Sen.  Abraham  A.  Rlbl- 
coff (D-Conn.). 

letter  dated  atjottst  16 

Rlblcoff  asked  for  the  Investigation  after 
the  detective,  Vincent  Gillen,  made  state- 
ments In  court  papers  which  raised  the  pos- 
sibility of  perjury  and  obstruction  of  Justice 
at  a  dramatic  hearing  held  2y2  years  ago  by 
the  Senator's  Subcommittee  on  Executive 
Reorganization. 

Kossack  said  that  Justice  planned  to  close 
the  files  on  the  Investigation.  "All  persons" 
with  relevant  Information  have  been  Inter- 
viewed and  "all  relevant  leads  pursued,"  he 
said. 

The  existence  of  the  letter  was  ascertained, 
through  Inquiries,  only  recently,  although  it 
was  dated  last  Aug.  16.  A  Department  sum- 
mary Is  expected  to  be  given  to  the  Sub- 
committee this  week.  An  aide  to  Rlblcoff,  who 
Is  campaigning  In  Connecticut,  said  he  will 
review  the  matter  after  Nov.  5. 

MISSING    tape    RECORDING 

One  element  in  the  Department's  conclu- 
sion. The  Washington  Post  has  learned,  in- 
volves the  disappearance  of  a  tape  recording — 
key  evidence  for  a  sensational  charge  by 
Gillen. 

At  the  Subcommittee  hearing  on  March  22, 
1966,  a  common  position  on  why  the  sur- 
veillance was  Initiated  was  taken  by  three 
top  GM  executives,  Gillen  and  Richard  G. 
Danner,  a  Washington  lawyer  through  wiiom 
the  detective  was  hired. 

GM.  they  testified,  wanted  to  know  If 
Nader  had  any  connection  with  lawsuits  In- 
volving 1960  through  1963  Corvalrs.  That  was 
the  "sole  purpose,"  president  (now  chairman) 
James  M.  Roch  said. 

But  several  months  later,  Gillen  said  he 
had  taped  a  conversation  which  Danner  told 
him  that  OM  wanted  "to  get  something, 
somewhere"  on  Nader,  "to  get  him  out  of 
their  hair  and  to  shut  him  up." 

This  accusation  was  In  typed  "excerpts" 
from  the  recording  that  were  filed  as  an 
exhibit  In  court  cases  In  which  Nader  was 
suing  OlUen.  The  tape  Itself  was  not  made  an 
exhibit.  Gillen  now  claims,  It  was  under- 
stood, that  the  tape  was  burned  when  a 
grandchild  threw  It  Into  a  fireplace. 

LACK    CORROBORATION 

The  tape-recording  Incident  was  seen  by 
Justice  as  an  illustration  of  the  type  of  prob- 
lem that  would  be  raised  by  efforts  to  prove 
In  court  that  GM  was  motivated  mainly  by  a 
desire  to  discredit  Nader. 

In  addition  to  contradictions  between  what 
Gillen  said  before  the  Subcommittee  and  In 
the  court  cases,  some  of  his  charges  are 
disputed  by  other  persons  In  the  csise.  Ad- 
ditional charges  were  known  to  lack  strong 
corroboration. 

Attorney  Danner's  contact  with  GM  waa 
Eileen  Murphy,  a  GM  law  librarian.  Replying 
to  questions  at  the  hearings  by  the  late  Sen. 
Robert  F.   Kennedy    (D-N.Y.),   Danner  con- 


ceded that  it  was  Miss  Murphy  who  had  di- 
rected him  to  look  into  Nader's  personal  life. 
Following  up,  GlUen  told  his  operatives  to  get 
Intimate  details  about  Nader — "What  makes 
him  tick." 

But  Miss  Murphy  was  not  called  to  testify 
before  the  Subcommittee.  And  Roche — who 
apologized  to  Nader — testified  that  the 
"snooping"  was  "Initiated,  conducted  and 
completed  without  my  knowledge  or  con- 
sent . . ." 

ROCHE  TESTIMONY 

Rlblcofi  Inquired  if  it  was  common  practice 
for  GM  to  Investigate  the  "entire  life"  of 
persons  "Involved  in  controversies  or  who 
might  make  a  derogatory  remark"  about  the 
company. 

Roche  replied  that  so  far  as  "the  first  one 
of  Its  kind  ..."  A  careful  check  of  GM 
records  unearthed  nothing  but  "very  minor 
investigations" — such  things  as  pre-employ- 
ment checks  and  inquiries  Into  improprie- 
ties In  purchasing,  he  said. 

Later,  when  a  deposition  was  taken  In 
connection  with  a  now-closed  libel  suit 
brought  by  Nader,  GUlen  produced  records 
of  26  Investigations  he  had  made  for  GM. 

One,  In  1960,  concerned  a  Harlem  civil 
rights  group  that  was  penetrated  by  a  Gillen 
agent  posing  as  a  "research  student."  The 
group  had  protested  the  absence  of  Negroes 
in  a  GM  office  in  New  York  City. 

In  the  Justice  Department,  this  and  other 
GUlen  Investigations  were  not  seen  as  con- 
tradicting Roche's  basic  testimony — that  un- 
til Nader  there  had  not  been  a  harassment 
and  investigation  of  the  entire  life  of  a  critic 
of  GM. 

Murkiness  envelops  much  of  the  question 
whether  justice  was  obstructed  by  alteration 
of  documents  before  their  receipt  by  the 
Subcommittee. 

An  example  involves  a  letter  Gillen  wrote 
to  Danner  19  days  before  the  hearing,  but 
which  did  not  surface  there. 

In  the  deposition,  the  reason  Indicated  by 
Gillen  was  that  It  was  potentially  embarras- 
sing to  GM.  But  the  possibility  that  It  was 
Gillen  who  might  be  embarrassed  was  raised 
by  an  examination  of  the  letter.  It  disclosed 
that  he  had  secretly  taped  a  phone  conver- 
sation with  David  Sanford,  an  associate  edi- 
tor of  the  New  Republic. 

The  libel  suit  for  which  the  deposition 
was  made  was  settled  when  GUlen  apologized 
in  writing  to  Nader.  The  other  suit  is  Nader's 
pending  $26  million  Invasion  of  privacy  ac- 
tion against  GM  and  GUlen. 

The  whole  affair  blew  open  when  GUlen 
operatives  taUed  Nader  even  Into  the  New 
Senate  Office  BuUdlng,  and  GM — troubled  by 
Nader's  controversial  book.  "Unsafe  At  Any 
Speed" — admitted  It  had  hired  GUlen. 

Attachment  VI — Ribicoft  Letter  to  Nader 
AND   Staff   Memorandum    in   Response 

March  27. 1973. 

Dear  Mr.  Nader:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
and  memorandum  concerning  the  staff  re- 
port on  the  Corvalr  Investigation.  I  have  re- 
viewed your  documents  and  find  no  basis 
for  altering  my  previous  Judgment  concern- 
ing the  report.  As  I  said  In  my  letter  to  you 
on  March  14,  1973,  I  believe  the  staff  study 
was  conducted  In  a  fair  and  impartial  man- 
ner. I  have  complete  confidence  In  the  com- 
petence and  Integrity  of  my  staff  and  concur 
In  the  decision  not  to  release  the  contents  of 
the  Investigative  files. 

Because  of  your  longstanding  Interest  In 
the  Corvalr,  however,  I  was  pleased  to  delay 
placing  the  staff  report  In  The  Record  untu 
you  had  sufficient  time  to  analyze  It  and 
respond.  Today  I  am  therefore  placing  both 
the  study  and  your  memoreindum  in  the 
Record  so  that  the  public  wUl  have  avaUable 
a  full  discussion  of  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Abe  Ribicoit. 


March  27,  1973. 
To :  Senator  Rlblcoff. 
From:  Robert  Wager,  John  Kosklnen. 
Re:  Ralph  Nader's  Response  to  Staff  Report. 
Mr.  Nader's  response  to  our  report,  pre- 
pared by  Carl  Nash,  Joan  Claybrook,  and 
Mark  Green,  and  his  letter  to  you  contain 
nothing  which  alters  our  previous  conclu- 
sions and  recommendation.  The  basic  facts 
and  assertions  In  his  120  page-memorandum 
have  been  raised  with  us  before  and  were 
considered  during  our  investigation  and  the 
preparation  of  our  report.  The  reader  of  our 
report  wUl  find  our  reasoning  and  conclu- 
sions contained  therein.  A  few  additional 
comments  about  some  of  Mr.  Nader's  major 
contentions  may  help  to  place  these  lengthy 
documents  in  their  proper  perspective. 

CORVAIR  SATETT 

Mr.  Nader's  staff  response  discusses  at 
length  technical  questions  regarding  the 
safety  of  the  Corvalr  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation  study  and  report  on  that 
question.  As  we  stated  in  our  report,  and  as 
Nader  acknowledges,  we  claim  no  techmcal 
expertise  sufficient  to  Judge  whether  or  not 
the  Corvalr  Is  a  safe  automobUe.  But  that 
was  not  the  point  originally  raised  by  Nader 
regarding  GM's  1966  testimony. 

The  basic  question  has  been  whether  OM 
knew,  or  had  reason  to  know,  that  the  1960- 
63  Corvalr  was  unsafe  when  Its  representa- 
tives testified  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
March  22,  1966.  We  found  the  answer  to 
that  question  to  be  "no"  and  nothing  In  the 
material  presented  since  then  changes  that 
answer. 

As  we  said  In  the  report,  "we  found  no  cor- 
roborated evidence  that  any  engineer,  lawyer, 
or  executive  within  GM  thought  that  the 
Corvalr  was  unsafe  at  the  time  it  was  de- 
veloped and  produced."  Nader  does  not  offer 
any  evidence  or  argument  refuting  that 
point.  Instead,  he  appears  to  argue  that  the 
Corporation  clearly  should  have  known  the 
Corvalr  was  unsafe  even  If  they  did  not  think 
It  was.  Here  too,  the  evidence  Is  against 
Nader. 

Nader  places  great  reliance  on  GM  Proving 
Ground  Reports  15699  and  17103.  calling 
them  the  "central  evidence  revealing  the 
defective  nature  of  the  1960-63  Corvalr  sus- 
pension design."  His  memorandum  claims 
we  considered  these  reports  "Irrelevant."  On 
the  contrary,  we  considered  these  reports 
highly  relevant  and  spent  many  hours  ques- 
tioning GM  lawyers,  engineers,  and  execu- 
tives about  them  as  well  as  numerous  people 
outside  the  Corporation. 

We  found  that  none  of  the  engineers  who 
conducted  the  tests  or  others  famUlar  with 
them  were  surprised  by  the  results.  Previous 
reports  and  theoretical  analyses  had  shown 
that,  In  severe  test  maneuvers  at  high  levels 
of  lateral  acceleration,  (about  .9g),  well 
beyond  the  limit  of  control  of  the  Corvalr 
and  other  contemporary  cars,  the  Corvalr 
would  overttim.  There  was  no  one  within 
OM  at  that  time  who  believed  this  made 
the  Corvalr  an  unsafe  vehicle.  The  public 
debate  and  disagreement  over  whether  or 
not  the  Corvalr  was  unsafe  demonstates  that 
these  test  reports  would  not  have  necessarily 
put  anyone — then  or  now — on  clear  notice 
that  the  Corvalr  was  an  unsafe  automobile. 
Thus,  we  continue  to  believe  that  the  Sub- 
committee was  not  misled  in  1966  by  GM. 

It  is  at  this  point  In  our  analysis — and 
only  this  point  that  the  year  and  a  half 
Independent  tests  on  Corvalr  safety  done  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation  became 
significant  In  our  report.  We  noted  that  the 
DOT  had  found  that  the  Corvalr  was  safe  and 
that  this  made  it  even  harder  to  hold  that 
GM  executives  should  somehow  have  known 
seven  years  ago  the  car  was  unsafe. 

In  order  to  present  both  sides  concerning 
the  DOT  study  especially  since  we  have  no 
Independent  technical  expertise  with  which 
to    Judge    It — we    Included    and    discussed 
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an 


being 


Nader's  lengtby  attack  on  the  stuf  y 
report.  In  tuldltlon.  we  did  take 
In  the  DOT  tests  while  they  were 
ducted,  and  urged  that  the  Department 
ploy    an    Independent   panel    of 
assure  that  the  tests  were  competently 
formed  and  to  assist  In  evaluating 
results.  DOT  accepted  our  suggestion 
Independent    panel    of    automobil 
reached  the  same  conclusions  as 
on   the   technical    issues.   The    independent 
panel  continues  to  support  the  DpT  study 
after  analysis  of  Nader's  criticism. 
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Nader  attempts  to  cast  doubt  on 
elusions  In  our  report  by  pointing 
our  Investigation  was  "conducted  1 
and  that  we  have  not  released  to 
transcripts  of  our  Interviews  and 
uments  collected   during  our   Inv 
Nader  has  demanded  access  to  oui 
gatlve    flies    throughout    this 
and   It   ki   appropriate   to  discuss 
position  ne  have  taken  with  Nader 
Motors  and  everyone  else  during 

We  strongly  believe  that  raw  and 
ated    Investigative    flies — whether 
congressional  or  in  the  executive 
should  not  be  made  public.  Such 
contain  material  of  questionable  v 
veracity   based   on   rumor   and   h 
addition,   we   feel   It  unwise  and 
subject  those  who  cooperated  wlti 
turned    out   to   be    Irrelevant   to 
mlnatlon  of  the  Issues  under 
to  the  possibility  of  public  or  prlvajte 
examination    or    harassment    by 
their  conversations  with  us. 

This  same  issue  arose  In  1966 
xneroua  requests  were  received  for 
GM's  Investigative  report  on  Nader 
f\ised  to  make  that  report  available 
or  privately  even  though  It  played 
role  m  the  1966  hearings  because  of 
related,   undocumented    material 
therein.  Here,  we  have  published 
nlflcant     document     and     discussed 
major  witness  so  that  the  public 
access   to   the   necessary   materials 
questions  discussed.  In  addition.  In 
terest  of  fairness,  we  did  make 
Inspection  in  our  office  certain 
difficult   to   obtain   materials 
Nader. 

CORVAIB   UTTGATION 

Nearly  half  of  Nader's  memorandum  is 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  Anderson, 
Collins,  Franklin,  Drummond,  and  P(^terfleld 
cases.  These  cases  are  discussed  at  length  In 
our  report  and  we  still  believe  that  VGM  did 
not  engEige  In  any  fraud  or  deceit  In  Its  con- 
duct of  the  Anderson,  Collins  and  otier  cases 
ym  reviewed."  It  should  be  noted  th^t,  while 
Nader  has  strong  views  about  these  cases,  In 
the  two  and  one  half  years  since  Nader  made 
his  charges  concerning  these  cases,  find  dis- 
closed PO  reports  1S699  and  17103,  Inot  one 
plaintiff's  lawyer  has  moved  to  reopen  any  of 
the  five  cases  on  the  ground  of  Iraud  or 
deceit. 

RI7LACZMUIT  TIRE   SATETT 

A  substantial  part  of  Nader's  letler  deals 
with  Information  revealed  during  oui  Investi- 
gation that  "certain  aftermarket  tlr»  could 
adversely  affect  the  handling  of  the  car  to  a 
substantial  degree."  Nader  objects  to  the  fact 
that  we  had  not  ourselves  "soun  led  the 
alarm  by  issuing  a  warning  to  all  Corvalr 
owners." 

As  Nader  knows,  this  Issue  was  hlg  lUgbted 
in  our  report.  In  your  speech  on  tho  Senate 
floor.  In  your  press  release  and  In  yo  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  o  t  Trans- 
portation. Each  of  these  documents  «  as  made 
available  to  the  press  a  day  and  a  h  tlf  prior 
to  their  publication.  In  addition,  as  our 
report  makes  clear,  the  OM  tests  wen  limited 
in  scope  and  did  not  constitute  a  complete 
evaluation  of  the  tires."  Nonetheless,  we  did 
reveal  the  names  of  those  tires  whch  gave 
the  worst  performance.  This  may  be  'low  key 
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treatment  accorded  this  flndlng"  in  Nader's 
view,  but  was  everything  we  felt — and  con- 
tinue to  feel — could  responsibly  be  done  at 
this  time. 

In  summary,  Nader's  memorandum  simply 
repeats  most  of  the  arguments  he  had  pre- 
viously made  In  his  letters  and  discussions 
with  us.  It  contains  no  significant  new  facts 
or  documents.  Accordingly,  we  adhere  to  the 
conclusions  and  recommendation  stated  In 
our  report. 

Addendum:  This  memorandum  was  made 
available  this  morning  to  Mr.  Nader  and  his 
staff.  They  have  asked  that  we  note  that 
they  stand  ready  to  respond  to  any  Inquiries 
or  questions  relating  to  any  of  the  matters 
raised  in  this  memorandum. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  VETO  OF  THE 
VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 
ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  it 
Is  with  much  regret  that  I  have  just 
learned  of  the  President's  veto  of  S.  7, 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973.  S.  7  is  the  major  piece  of  Federal 
legislation  affecting  the  handicapped 
and  is  vitally  needed  by  the  millions  of 
our  citizens  who  are  in  the  unfortimate 
position  of  requiring  its  benefits.  Quite 
wisely.  Congress  made  this  legislation  a 
matter  of  the  highest  priority  in  the  93d 
Congress,  following  the  President's  veto 
of  essentially  the  same  bill,  H.R.  8395,  at 
the  close  of  the  last  Congress. 

In  his  veto  message  on  S.  7  President 
Nixon  gives  fiscal  irresponsibility  as  his 
principal  objection  to  this  legislation, 
alluding  to  the  "big  spenders  who  sweep 
aside  budgetary  restraints."  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  I  must  say  again,  If  this  ad- 
ministration is  seriously  concerned  about 
controlling  spending,  it  should  focus  on 
the  billions  of  dollars  which  we  devote 
annually  to  exotic  weapons  systems,  for- 
eign aid,  and  military  bases  abroad,  not 
to  mention  the  massive  outlays  in  South- 
east Asia  typified  by  our  bombing  strikes 
which,  I  understand,  are  still  In  progress. 
Recently  the  Arkansas  General 
Assembly  overwhelmingly  approved  a 
resolution  commending  the  Congress  for 
its  foresight  in  creating  and  passing  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  which  were  vetoed  by  the 
President,  and  urging  repassage  by  the 
93d  Congress.  This  is  a  very  good  ex- 
ample of  the  encouragement  I  have  re- 
ceived from  my  State  about  the  value  of 
the  rehabilitation  activities  and  the  need 
for  their  continuance,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resolution  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

It  would  be  difiQcult.  Mr.  President,  for 
me  to  name  a  legislative  program  more 
vitally  needed  by  our  people  than  that 
envisioned  in  S.  7,  and  I  very  much  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  voting 
to  override  the  President's  ill-advised 
action. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  16  Commend- 
ing THE  Congress  of  the  United  States 
FOR  Its  Foresight  in  Creating  and  Pass- 
ing the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
Amendments  or  1972  Which  Were  Vetoed 
BY  the  President  and  To  Urge  the  Re- 
passage  Thereof  by  the  Congress 
Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America  exhibited  great  foresight  In  creat- 


ing the  magnificent  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1972  (HJl.  17  and 
S.  7  which  were  identical  to  H.R.  8395)  which 
were  passed  unanimously  by  both  houses  of 
the  Congress  in  October,  1972;  and 

Whereas,  this  legislation  was  vetoed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
program  in  Arkansas  has  provided  services 
for  years  that  have  assisted  thousands  of 
citizens  In  this  State  In  overcoming  their 
physical,  mental,  and  vocational  handicaps, 
and  has  permitted  them  to  lead  productive 
lives;  and 

Whereas,  the  1972  amendments  to  the  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Act.  as  passed  by  the 
Congress,  would  have  been  new  milestone 
legislation  to  continue  the  outstanding 
progress  under  the  original  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Act,  and  In  addition,  would  have 
provided  comprehensive  services  to  many  se- 
verely disabled  who  do  not  now  receive  ap- 
propriate services.  Including  the  spinal  cord 
injured,  chronic  kidney  diseased,  and  the 
low-achieving  deaf,  whose  needs  require  spe- 
cialized centers  and  comprehensive  programs 
of  care;  and 

Whereas,  for  the  first  time,  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  of  1972 
would  have  provided  funds  for  basic  research 
directed  toward  resolving  problems  in  the 
field  of  spinal  cord  injured,  and  would  have 
provided  vitally  and  critically  needed  funds 
to  enable  the  states  to  continue  present  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  programs,  and  to  ini- 
tiate the  new  urgently  needed  programs  for 
the  neglected  severely  handicapped; 

Now,  therefore,  he  It  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Sixty-Ninth  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  the 
Senate  concurring  therein:  That  the  Arkan- 
sas General  Assembly  respectfully  requests 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  recon- 
sider and  reenact  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1972,  and  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  is  urged  to  ap- 
prove said  legislation,  which  will  continue 
the  existing  programs  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation benefiting  thousands  of  citizens  of 
this  State  and  Nation,  and  providing  new 
programs  of  service  and  hope  for  the  neglect- 
ed severely  retarded. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  upon  adoption 
of  this  Resolution  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  State  of  Arkansas  is  requested  to  furnish 
copies  of  this  Resolution  to  (1)  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  Mr.  Caspar  Weinberger. 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
each  of  whom  are  urged  to  reconsider  their 
pKMltion  with  respect  to  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act  Amendments  of  1972;  and 
(2)  each  member  of  the  Arkansas  Congres- 
sional Delegation,  each  of  whom  are  urged 
to  use  their  Influence  to  bring  about  the  re- 
enactment  and  ultimate  approval  of  the  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  of 
1972. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  URGES  OVER- 
RIDE OF  THE  SECOND  VETO  BY 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  REHA- 
BILrrAITON  ACT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  disapproved  for  the  sec- 
ond time,  the  Rehabilitation  Act.  In  do- 
ing so,  he  has  dashed  the  hopes  of  mil- 
lions of  handicapped  Americans  who 
urgently  need  the  services  which  would 
be  provided  by  this  measure. 

Last  October  the  92d  Congress  xman- 
Imously  approved  the  Rehabilitation  Act, 
recognizing  its  importance  in  the  trans- 
formation of  handicapped  individuals, 
many,  many  of  whom  are  welfare  recipi- 
ents and  drains  on  the  tax  dollar,  into 
productive,  self-sustaining,  taxpaying 
citizens  able  to  live  in  dignity,  with  hope 
and  purpose  in  their  lives.  The  President 
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did  not  agree.  He  pocket  vetoed  the 
measure  terming  it  "fiscally  irrespon- 
sible." 

On  January  4.  1973,  19  colleagues 
joined  me  in  introducing  the  measure 
again.  Congress  once  more  adopted  S.  7. 
the  Rehabilitation  Act.  This  year,  taking 
cognizance  of  the  President's  assertion 
that  the  act  was  "fiscally  irresponsible," 
Congress  reduced  the  level  of  authoriza- 
tions by  $900  million  over  a  3-year  peri- 
od. We  were  genuinely  ti-ying  to  present 
to  the  Chief  Executive  a  bill  he  would  ap- 
prove. I  believed  that  S.  7  as  enacted  by 
Congress  would  be  such  a  bill.  The  au- 
thorization level  for  the  first  year  is  ac- 
tually less  than  that  of  the  existing  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Act,  which  is 
narrower  in  scope. 

I  am  very,  very  saddened  by  the  action 
by  the  President  on  this  vital  measure, 
which  has  received  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port and  endorsement  of  every  national 
group  and  organization  working  with 
handicapped  individuals. 

The  President,  In  my  opinion,  has 
taken  an  ill-advised  action  in  vetoing  the 
measure.  The  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  has  proven  to  be  perhaps  the 
most  cost-beneflcial  effort  in  the  Federal 
Government.  For  every  dollar  invested 
on  rehabilitating  a  handicapped  individ- 
ual, at  least  $3,  and  as  much  as  $70.  is 
returned  to  the  economy  in  reduced  wel- 
fare payments,  increased  income,  and  in- 
creased tax  revenues  for  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Handicapped,  and  as  a  citi- 
zen who  is  concerned  with  how  this  Na- 
tion treats  its  hsmdicapped  citizens,  I 
earnestly  hope  that  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  over- 
ride President  Nixon's  tragic  veto  of  this 
most  important  and  urgently  needed 
legislation. 

AMENDMENT  OF  EMERGENCY  LOAN 
PROGRAM  UNDER  CONSOLIDATED 
FARM  AND  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  89,  H.R.  1975. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  bill  by 
title,  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  1975)  to  amend  the  emergency 
loan  program  under  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  1.  in  line  5.  after  "re- 
pealed," insert  "except  as  to  loans  made 
or  approved,  whether  disbursed  or  not. 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
act." 

And  on  page  3.  after  line  8,  strike  out: 

Sec.  8.  Notwithstanding  the  repeal  herein 
of  section  5  of  Public  Law  92-385,  and  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  make  loans  in 


accordance  with  the  provislotLS  of  section  5 
of  Public  Law  92-385  to  eligible  applicants 
In  natural  disaster  areas  determined  or  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  where 
such  determination  or  designation  had  been 
made  after  January  1,  1972  and  prior  to  De- 
cember 27,  1972.  The  authority  to  accept  ap- 
plications for  such  loans  shall  expire  18  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  no  further  action  on  this 
bill  today.  There  will  be  no  more  rollcall 
votes  today.  The  Senate  will  adjourn 
shortly. 


ORDER  OF  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
meridian  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  GRIFFIN  AND  SENATOR 
ROBERT  C.  BYRD  TOMORROW. 
FOR  A  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSACTION 
OF  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS, 
AND  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF  UN- 
FINISHED BUSINESS,  HJl.  1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  on  tomorrow, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Griffin)  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  to  be  Immediately 
followed  by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Robert  C.  Btrd),  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  after  which  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  statements  limited  therein 
to  3  minutes,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
the  Senate  resume  its  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  business,  H.R.  1975. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  12  o'clock 
meridian.  After  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  following  Senators 
will  be  recognized,  each  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  and  in  the  order  stated: 

Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Griffin.  Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd. 

There  will  then  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes  each. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  period  for  the 
transaction   of   morning   business,   the 


Senate  will  resume  the  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  business,  which  is  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  89,  H.R.  1975,  to  amend 
the  emergency  loan  program  under  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act,  and  for  other  purposes.  Yea- 
and-nay  votes  are  expected  thereon. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  that  bill,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  Order  No.  82,  S.  929.  to 
amend  the  Par  Value  Modification  Act. 
Undoubtedly  amendments  will  be  offered 
and  votes  will  occur  thereon. 

If  the  Senate  does  not  complete  action 
on  S.  929  tomorrow,  that  bill  would  be 
carried  over  until  the  next  day.  Thurs- 
day, for  the  resumption  of  consideration 
thereof. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  March  28,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at  5:39 
p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row. Wednesday.  March  28.  1973,  at  12 
o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  27. 1973: 

Department  or  Labor 
Paul  J.  Passer,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  vice  Willie  J. 
Usery,  Jr. 

William  Jeffrey  Baiberg,  of  New  York,  to 
be  Solicitor  for  the  Department  of  Labor, 
vice  Richard  F.  Schubert,  resigned. 

Diplomatic    and    Foreign    Service 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers for  promotion  In  the  Foreign  Service  to 
the  classes  indicated : 

Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  1 

Karl  D.  Ackerman,  of  Maryland. 

Malcolm  R.  Barnebey,  of  Texas. 

Stephen  J.  Campbell,  of  California. 

FYederlc  L.  Chapin,  of  New  Jersey. 

Dennis  A.  Collins,  of  Ohio. 

John  P.  Condon,  of  Oklahoma. 

Michael  M.  Conlln,  of  California. 

William  F.  Courtney,  of  Michigan. 

John  Gunther  Dean,  of  New  Tork. 

John  R.  Digglns,  Jr  ,  of  Maine. 

Victor  H.  Dlkeos,  of  California. 

WUliam  L.  Eagleton,  Jr.,  of  Illinois. 

Thomas  O.  Enders,  of  Connecticut. 

Margaret  A.  Fagan,  of  Iowa. 

Dale  E.  Good,  of  Ohio. 

Herbert  Gordon,  of  Florida. 

William  C.  Harrop,  of  New  Jersey. 

Leamon  R.  Hunt,  of  Oklahoma. 

Heyward  Isham,  of  New  York. 

John  L    Loughran,  of  California. 

Jack  F.  Matlock,  Jr..  of  Florida. 

Richard  W.  Murphy,  of  Virginia. 

Ellwood  M.  Rabenold,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  F.  Rleger,  of  Florida. 

William  A.  Stoltzfus,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 

Donald  R.  Toussalnt,  of  California. 

Daniel  L.  Williamson,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Marshall  Wright,  of  Arkansas. 
Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  1  and  con- 
sular officers  of  the  United  States  of  America 

Herbert  W.  Baker,  of  Virginia. 

Wendell  B.  Coote  of  Virginia. 

Enoch  S.  Dutican,  of  Texas. 

David  H.  Ernst,  of  Maryland. 

John  Warner  Foley.  Jr.,  of  New  Hampshire. 
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Columbia. 


clcss 


2 

lusetts. 


District    of 


of 


Tor  c. 


Alakn  Q.  James,  of  the  District  of 

Dallas  L.  Jones,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

Raymond  W.  Laugel,  of  Ohio. 

Fred  H.  Sanderson,  of  Virginia. 
Foreign  Service  officers  of 

Morton  I.  Abramowltz,  of  Massac 

Anthony  C.  Albrecht,  of  Virginia 

J.  Bruce  AmsUitz,  of  Massachusetts. 

James  U.  Bahtl,  of  Michigan. 

Thomas  J.  Barnes,  of  Florida. 

Earl  W.  Bellinger,  of  California. 

Natale  H.  Bellocchl,  of  New  York 

John  T.  Bennett,  of  California. 

David  A.  Betts  of  Maine. 

Charles  W.  Bray  III.  of  Texas. 

Marshall    Brement,    of    the 
Columbia. 

Carroll  Brown,  of  Alabama. 

Robert  T.  Burns,  of  Virginia. 

Royal  E,  Carter,  of  California. 

Eugene    E.    Champagne,   Jr., 
Tanla. 

Mary  T.  Chlavarinl,  of  ConnectlcT|t 

Joseph  F.  Chrlstlano,  of  New 

Joan  M.  Clark,  of  New  York. 

Thomas  F.  Conlon,  of  Illinois, 

Lois  M,  Day,  of  Ohio. 

Thaddeus  J.  Flgura,  of  Ohio. 

Alan  W.  Ford.  California. 

Robert  S.  Gershenson,  of  Pennsyljanla. 

Maynard  W.  GUtman,  of  Illinois. 

H  Kent  Goodspeed,  of  California, 

Henry  A.  Holmes,  of  Kansas. 

Charles  S.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  of  nilno^, 

Peter  W.  Lande.  of  New  Jersey. 

Lyle  F.  Lane,  of  Washington. 

James  N.  Leaken,  of  California. 

William  H.  Luers.  of  Illinois. 

Hawthorne  Q.  Mills,  of  California 

Charles  Willis  Naas,  of  Maryland. 

Roy  C.  Nelson,  of  Arizona. 

James  A.  Parker,  of  Maryland. 

George  R.  Phelan,  Jr.,  of  Florida. 

Richard  St.  P.  Post,  of  Connectlciit 

George  B.  Roberts,  Jr.,  of  Marylan  1, 

John  D.  Scanlan,  of  Hawaii. 

Robert  A.  Senser,  of  Illinois. 

Andrew  L.  Stelgman,  of  New  York , 

Harry  E.  T.  Thayer,  of  the  Dlstrjct 
lumbla. 

Frank  M.  Tucker,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania 

Onne  Wilson,  Jr.,  of  the  District 
bla. 


Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  2 
sular    officers    of    the    United 
America 


Paul  M.  Bergman,  of  New  Jersey. 
Seymour  Chalfin,  of  New  York. 
Charles  W.  Falkner,  of  Oregon. 
John  L.  Gawf ,  of  Colorado. 
Andrew  I.  Klllgore,  of  Florida. 
C.  Thomas  Mayfleld.  of  Florida. 
Thomas  E.  Walsh,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Foreign  Service  officers  of  cl$s3  3 
Robert  B.  Allen,  of  Virginia. 
G.  Norman  Anderson,  of  New  Yor):. 
Paul  L.  Aylward,  Jr.,  of  Kansas. 
Kyle  D.  Barnes,  of  Alabama. 
Norman  E.  Barth,  of  Illinois. 
Arthur  C.  Bauman,  of  Florida. 
Craig  Baxter,  of  Ohio. 
Paul  J.  Bennett,  of  Iowa. 
Alan  D.  Berllnd,  of  Virginia. 
Robert  R.  Blackburn,  Jr.,  of  California. 
Stephen  M.  Block,  of  Connecticut . 
A.  Donald  Bramante,  of  New  Yorl . 
Thomas  Stanley  Brooks,  of  Wyom  Ing. 
Robert  L.  Bruce,  of  Virginia. 
James  M.  Ealum,  of  California. 
Bruce  A.  Flatln,  of  Minnesota. 
Carroll  L.  Floyd,  of  California. 
Samuel  Edwin  Fry,  Jr.,  of  New  Yotk. 
Herbert  Donald  Oelber,  of  New  J«  rsey. 
Leopold  GotzUnger,  of  Ohio. 
John  B.  Gwynn,  of  Ohio. 
Herbert  Q.  Hagerty,  of  New  Jerse^. 
Robert  W.  HolUday,  of  Texas. 
Richard  H.  Howarth,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Alfred  L.  Jazynka,  of  Florida. 
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Pennsyl- 


»f 


of  Co- 

i. 

Coltun- 


and  con- 
states   of 


Alton  L.  Jenkens,  of  West  Virginia. 

C.  Patricia  Junk,  of  Ohio. 

Curtis  W.  Kamman,  of  Arizona. 

Bernlce  M.  Kelly,  of  Texas. 

Katherlne  Lee  Kemp,  of  Maryland. 

Moorhead  C.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  of  Maine. 

George  M.  Lane,  of  Massachusetts. 

Peter  P.  Lord,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Stephen  R.  Lyne,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

William  H.  Marsh,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Wade  H.  B.  Matthews,  of  Florida. 

Robert  W.  Maule,  of  Washington. 

David  W.  McCllntock,  of  California. 

Ralph  C.  Meima,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

Joseph  Meresman,  of  New  York. 

Bert  C.  Moore,  of  Ohio. 

Robert  H.  Munn,  of  California. 

William  G.  Murphy,  of  New  Hampshire. 

John  D.  Negroponte,  of  New  York. 

Julian  C.  Nicholas,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

George  W.  Ogg,  of  New  Jersey. 

Edward  L.  Peck,  of  California. 

James  D.  Phillips,  of  Kansas. 

Nicholas  Piatt,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Charles  T.  Prlndevllle,  Jr.,  of  Illinois. 

S.  Richard  Rand,  of  Connecticut. 

William  E.  Rau,  of  Missouri. 

John  Hall  Rouse,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

J.  Stapleton  Roy,  of  Pennsylvania. 

William  T.  Shlnn,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

Richard  J.  Smith,  of  Connecticut. 

Peter  Solmssen,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Peter  Tarnoff,  of  New  York. 

Blaine  C.  Tueller,  of  Utah. 

Thomas     T.  Turqman,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

John  A.  Warnock,  of  Callfomla. 

Winifred  S.  Welslogel,  of  New  Jersey. 

Virginia  A.  Weyres,  of  Wisconsin. 

Albert  W.  Whiting,  of  Texas. 

Ronald  E.  Woods,  of  Michigan. 

Donald  R.  Woodward,  of  California. 

Warren  Zlmmermann,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  3  and  con- 
sular   officers    of    the    United    States    of 

America 

G.  Michael  Bache,  of  New  Jersey. 

Hyman  Bloom,  of  New  Jersey. 

Robert  J.  Bushnell,  of  Hawaii. 

John  R.  Ferchak,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  W.  Kent,  Jr.,  of  Callfomla. 

Martha  J.  Moses,  of  Texas. 

John  G.  Pcmoe,  of  Illinois. 

John  M.  Powell,  of  Illinois. 

Muneo  Sakaue,  of  California. 

Lewis  R.  Townsend,  of  New  Jersey. 

Ray  E.  White,  Jr.,  of  Tennessee. 

Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  4 

Laurence    Desaix    Anderson,    Jr.,    of    Mis- 
sissippi. 

Thomas  F.  Barron,  of  California. 

Don  E.  Bean,  of  Tennessee. 

May  A.  Belair,  of  Massachusetts. 

H.  Clay  Black,  of  Illinois. 

Donald  J.  Bouchard,  of  Maine. 

L.  Paul  Bremer  III.  of  Connecticut. 

Gordon  S.  Brown,  of  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bla. 

Edith  Louise  Bruce,  of  Illinois. 

James  R.  BiUUngton,  of  Tennessee. 

Duane  C.  Butcher,  of  Oklahoma. 

Martin  L.  Cheshes,  of  New  York. 

Daniel  H.  Clare  m,  of  New  York. 

James  L.  Clunan,  of  Connecticut. 

Michael  B.  Cook,  of  New  York. 

David  W.  Cox,  of  Florida. 

Charles  B.  Cuenod,  Jr.,  of  California. 

Carl  C.  Cundlff,  of  Nevada. 

Michael  A.  Davila,  of  Texas. 

Terrance  M.  Day,  of  Maryland. 

James  C.  Dean,  of  Florida. 

Richard  N.  Dertadlan,  of  Callfomla. 

Mark  M.  Easton,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Samuel  C.  Promowltz,  of  Virginia. 

Sydney  Goldsmith,  of  New  Jersey. 

Dennis  C.  Goodman,  of  Ohio. 

Katbryn  J.  Groot,  of  Maryland. 


Francis  S.  Hall,  of  New  York. 
Richard  J.  Harrington,  of  California. 
Caroline  M.  Hasenkamp,  of  Florida. 
James  M.  Hawley  III,  of  West  Virginia. 
George  W.  Heatley,  of  California. 
H.  Kenneth  Hill,  of  Callfomla. 
Catherine  M.  Hurley,  of  Connecticut. 
Richard  H.  Imus,  of  California. 
Louis  F.  Janowski,  of  Illinois. 

D.  Lowell  Jones,  of  Mississippi. 
Ralph  T.  Jones,  of  Maryland. 
Philip  S.  Kaplan,  of  California. 
Peter  R.  Keller,  of  Connecticut. 
Patricia  P.  Kemper,  of  Florida. 
Don  Roland  Klenzle,  of  Virginia. 
T.  Patrick  KUlough,  of  Texas. 
Richard  F.  King,  of  Louisiana. 
Robert  H.  Knlckmeyer,  of  Missouri. 
Alphonse  P.  LaPorta,  of  New  York. 
James  W.  Lamont,  of  New  Jersey. 
Stephen  L.  Lande,  of  New  York. 
George  H.  Lane,  of  Illinois. 
Vernard  A.  Lanphier,  of  Utah. 

C.  Rita  Lema,  of  Louisiana. 
Ira  H.  Levy,  of  Missouri. 
Edward  W.  Lollls  n,  of  Indiana. 
Mark  Lore,  of  Virginia. 
George  Q.  Lumsden,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 
John  J.  Maresca,  of  Connecticut. 
Lois  Jean  Matteson,  of  Virginia. 
Doyce  R.  McNaughton,  of  Texas. 
Richard  H.  Milton,  of  West  Virginia. 
Franz  H.  Mlsch,  of  California. 
Paul  D.  Molineaux,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 
Joseph  V.  MontvlUe,  of  New  Jersey. 
Glenn  A.  Munro,  of  California. 
Walter  M.  Nothels,  of  California. 
Joseph  T.  O'Brien,  of  Florida. 
Richard  M.  Ogden,  of  Connecticut. 
Walter  John  O'Grady,  of  New  York. 
Thomas  P.  O'Herron,  of  New  York. 

E.  Parks  Olmon,  of  Texas. 
Marie  F.  O'Shea,  of  New  York. 
Irwin  Pernlck,  of  New  York. 
Douglas  K.  Ramsey,  of  Nevada. 
James  W.  Reeves,  of  California. 
Thomas  R.  Reynders,  of  Maryland. 
Edward  F.  Richards,  Jr.,  of  Alabama. 
Cecil  S.  Richardson,  of  New  York. 
Robert  G.  Richmond,  of  New  Hampshire. 
Kenneth  J.  Robinson,  of  Florida. 
Bruce  C.  Rogers,  of  California. 
William  Frederick  Rope,  of  New  York. 
Tereslta  S.  Schaffer,  of  New  York. 
Richard  C.  Schenck,  of  New  York. 
William  Seth  Shepard,  of  New  Hampshire. 
David  H.  Shlnn,  of  Washington. 
Leonard  G.  Shurtleff,  of  Massachusetts. 
Allan  D.  Silberman,  of  Maryland. 
Manuel  Sllbersteln,  of  Callfomla. 

Henry  Sears  Slzer,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Janlna  Slattery,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Dane  F.  Smith,  Jr.,  of  New  Mexico. 

William  E.  Spruce,  of  Texas. 

John  W.  Stahlman,  of  Ohio. 

John  P.  Stelnmetz,  of  California. 

Byron  R.  Stephenson,  of  Kansas. 

John  Todd  Stewart,  of  California. 

Dan  J.  Thai,  of  California. 

John  B.  Thompson,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Victor  L.  Tomseth,  of  Oregon. 

James  A.  Trelchel,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Theresa  A.  Tull,  of  New  Jersey. 

Frank  Tummlnia,  of  New  York. 

Caroline  Marr  Turtle,  of  New  Jersey. 

Thomas  J.  Wajda,  of  Ohio. 

William  J.  Waller,  of  California. 

John  L.  Washburn,  of  Maine.  ^ 

Alexander  F.  Watson,  of  Massachusetts.      - 

Douglas  K.  Watson,  of  California. 

William  A.  Welngarten,  of  New  York. 

James  C.  Whltlock,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Leonard  F.  WlUems,  of  Wyoming. 

A.  Joseph  Williams,  Jr.,  of  Georgia. 

Richard  H.  Williams,  of  Virginia. 

Joseph  A.  B.  Winder,  of  Indiana. 

Edward  C.  Woltman,  Jr.,  of  Indiana. 
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Foreign  Service  Officers  of  class  4  and  con- 
sular officers  of  the  United  States  of  America 

Bernard  J.  Rotkleln,  of  Minnesota. 

Francis  J.  Tatu,  of  California. 

Brooks  Wrampelmeler,  of  Ohio. 

Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  S 

R.  Maryetta  Ackenbom,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Wayne  Thomas  Adams,  of  Maine. 

Joseph  F.  Aronhlme.  of  Maryland. 

Charles  R.  Baquet  m,  of  Louisiana. 

Ward  Davis  Barmon,  of  New  York. 

Gary  S.  Basek,  of  New  York. 

John  A.  Bastek,  of  Connecticut. 

Bruce  Anthony  Beardsley,  of  Nevada. 

Robert  W.  Beckham,  of  Florida. 

Wendell  L.  Belew,  of  California. 

Michele  M.  Bova,  of  Maryland. 

Hugh  D.  Camitta,  of  New  York. 

John  Elgnus  Clark,  of  Marylsind. 

Lewis  I.  Cohen,  of  New  York. 

James  F.  Collins,  of  Illinois. 

Michael  W.  Cotter,  of  Wisconsin. 

Jeffrey  Davldow,  of  Minnesota. 

Pasquale  L.  DlTanna,  of  New  Jersey. 

James  F.  Dobbins,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Michael  W.  Donovan,  of  Indiana. 

Herbert  D.  Dunhaver,  of  California. 

Morton  R.  Dworken,  Jr.,  of  Ohio. 

James  W.  Elghmie,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Richard  C.  Faulk,  of  New  Jersey. 

Robert  C.  Felder,  of  New  York. 

Harrell  Kennan  Puller,  of  New  Mexico. 

Robert  A.  Gehring,  of  Connecticut. 

Robert  S.  Gelbard,  of  New  York. 

Thomas  Humphrey  Gerth,  of  New  York. 

Edward  W.  Onehm,  Jr.,  of  Georgia. 

Hilton  L.  Graham,  of  Oregon. 

Ralph  D.  Griffin  II,  of  New  Hampshire. 

G.  Gene  Griffiths,  of  Tennessee. 

Manuel  R.  Guerra,  of  Texas. 

J.  Guy  Gwynne,  of  Arkansas. 

Richard  G.  Haegele,  of  Illinois. 

David  Crane  Halsted,  of  Maryland. 

Francis  P.  O.  Hearne,  of  New  Jersey. 

Irvin  Hicks,  of  Maryland. 

James  H.  Holmes,  of  New  York. 

Richard  W.  Hoover,  of  Ohio. 

Theresa  A.  Hunt,  of  New  York. 

David  H.  Hutchison,  of  Kansas. 

Thomas  C.  James,  of  Callfomla. 

Anne  D.  JUIson,  of  Connecticut. 

Dolly  Aim  Johnson,  of  Missouri. 

Allen  L.  KelBwetter,  of  Kansas. 

Channalne   V.  Keyes,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Howard  H.  Lange,  of  Washington. 

James  A.  S  Leach,  of  Iowa. 

Harlan  Y.  M.  Lee,  of  California. 

E.  Mark  Linton,  of  California. 

Duane  T.  Llnvllle,  of  Indiana. 

Roger  A.  Long,  of  Ohio. 

Kenneth  Longmyer,  of  California. 

D.  Thomas  Longo,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Jean  E.  Mackey,  of  Virginia. 

Dorothy  L.  Magee,  of  Florida. 

Bruce  Malkin,  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  R.  Malott,  of  Illinois. 

Rafael  L.  Marin,  of  New  York. 

G.  Eugene  Martin,  of  Michigan. 

Edward  E.  Martinez,  of  Texas. 

Richard  E.  Masters,  of  Texas. 

Carl  W.  McCollum,  of  Illinois. 

Janet  C.  McCrory,  of  Missouri. 

Alfred  J.  McGlnness,  Ohio. 

Kevin  J.  McGuire,  of  New  York. 

James  W.  McGunnlgle,  of  New  York. 

Alan  R.  McKee,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Gregory  L.  McLerran,  of  Texas. 

Robert  Bruce  McMullen,  of  Illinois. 

Mary  Ann  Meysenburg,  of  Nebraska. 

Edward  M.  Mllburn,  of  Illinois. 

John  H.  Miller,  of  New  York. 

John  Monioudls,  of  Virginia. 

George  E.  Moose,  of  Colorado. 

Murrow  B.  Morris,  of  Georgia. 

John     G.     H.     Muehlke,     Jr.,     of     New 
Hampshire. 


Roberto  R.  Munzo,  of  Texas. 

Francis  J.  Nelson,  of  New  York. 

Robert  K.  Nelson,  of  Washington. 

Jeremy  Nice,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Ralph  L.  Nider,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Michael  P.  Owens,  of  Texas. 

David  A.  Pabst,  of  Washington. 

Robert  S.  Pace,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  E.  Park,  of  California. 

P.  Coleman  Parrott,  of  Alabama. 

David  R.  Patterson,  of  Arkansas. 

Alec  M.  Peltier,  of  Virginia. 

Peter  S.  Per6nyi,  of  Connecticut. 

Anthony  Carson  Perkins,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Gwendolyn  L.  Quarterman,  of  Illinois. 

James  J.  Reld,  of  Texas. 

Robert  C.  Rels,  Jr.,  of  Missouri. 

Craig  Emerson  Richardson,  of  Ohio. 

Rudolph  Lawrence  Rivera,  of  California. 

James  W.  Roodhouse,  of  Colorado. 

Frederick  I.  Rossi,  of  New  York. 

Richard  W.  Ruble,  Jr.,  of  California. 

Dennis  A.  Sandberg,  of  Minnesota. 

Eugene  L.  Scassa,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Barbara  Jane  Schrage,  of  Wisconsin. 

Elaine  Barbara  Schunter,  of  Michigan. 

Thomas  J.  Sinclair,  of  Maryland. 

Norman  A.  Singer,  of  Illinois. 

Charles  H.  Slsk,  of  Florida. 

William  G.  SmaUwood,  of  Washington. 

Moffett  R.  Smith,  of  Texas. 

E.  Michael  Southwlck,  of  California. 

Kenneth  A.  Stanmierman,  of  Kentucky. 

David  H.  Stebblng,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
liunbia. 

Edward  Richard  Stumpf,  of  New  York. 

Randolph  A.  Swart,  of  Maryland. 

Lawrence  Palmer  Taylor,  of  Ohio. 

Albert  A.  Thibault    Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 

William  S.  Tilney,  of  California. 

Tain  Pendleton  Tompkins,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Robert  A.  Tsukayama,  of  Hawaii. 

Stanislaus  R.  P.  Valerga.  of  Texas. 

David  M.  Walker,  of  California. 

Matthew  P.  Ward,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Daniel  P.  Waterman,  of  New  York. 

Keith  L.  Wauchope,  of  New  York. 

Richard  L.  Weeks,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mary  M.  Welch,  of  Kentucky. 

Daniel  R.  Welter,  of  Illinois. 

Thomas  Gary  Weston,  of  Michigan. 

Howard  F.  Williams,  of  Georgia. 

Russell  M.  Winge,  of  Minnesota. 

Paul  R.  Wisgerhof,  of  Colorado. 

Howard  S.  Wltmer  11,  of  Michigan. 

Bernard  J.  Woerz.  of  New  Jersey. 

Kenneth  Yalowltz,  of  Virginia. 

Raymond  Alexander  Yuhasz,  of  New  Jersey. 

Foreig;i  Service  officers  of  class  6 
William  W.  Allen,  of  Oregon. 
James  P.  Bell,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 
John  E.  Bennett,  of  Massachusetts. 
J.  Grant  Burke,  of  Massachusetts. 
Larry  G.  Butcher,  of  Oklahoma. 
Suzanne  S.  Butcher,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Philip  Lawrence  Christenson,  of  Virginia. 
Haley  D.  Collimis,  of  Tennessee. 
David  B.  Dawson,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 
George  P.  Fourier,  of  Oregon. 
Ann  E.  Griffin,  of  California. 
James  M.  Griffin,  of  Massachiisetts. 
Arthur  J.  Hardman,  of  California. 
Alan  Shaw  Hegburg,  of  Florida. 
Dale  Roy  Herspring.  of  California. 
Hartford  Jennings,  of  Ohio. 
E.  Stewart  Johnston,  of  California. 
A.  Elizabeth  Jones,  of  Maryland. 
George  A.  Kachmar,  of  New  Jersey. 
Jerrell  G.  Keathley,  of  Texas. 
WUlls  D.  King,  of  Oklahoma. 
George  L.  Knox,  Jr..  of  Alabama. 
William  A.  Krug.  Jr.,  of  California. 
Drew  Stephen  May,  of  New  Jersey. 
Donald  James  McNally,  of  New  Jersey. 
Adrlaen  M.  Morse,  of  Arkansas. 
Michael  A.  Nayor,  of  New  York. 
Ronald  Benjamin  Rabens,  of  Illinois. 


David  A.  Roberts,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Thomas  Lee  Robinson,  of  Michigan. 

Danny  B.  Root,  of  Callfomla. 

Jack  W.  Ryan,  of  Ohio. 

Jeffrey  R.  Slegel,  of  New  Jersey. 

James  R.  Smith,  of  West  Virginia. 

Richard  J.  Stemple,  of  EUnols. 

Robert  Taylor,  of  Texas. 

S.  Dickson  Tenney,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Marilyn  Ann  Train,  of  California. 

Domonic  Vallese,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Theodore  J.  VlUinskl,  of  Iowa. 

Xenla  Vunovlc,  of  New  York. 

Rhoda  Welnsteln,  of  New  York. 

Robert  A.  Windsor,  of  Florida. 

John  Stern  Wolf,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  7 

JoAnne  Arzt,  of  New  York. 

Holly  Gosewlsch,  of  Wisconsin. 

Ruth  Miles  Henderson,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Bruce  McKenzle,  of  California. 

Ronald  J.  Neltzke,  of  Minnesota. 

John  P.  Tefft,  of  Wisconsin. 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Seevice 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  In- 
formation Officers  for  promotion  in  the  For- 
eign Service  to  the  classes  indicated: 

Foreign  Service  information  officers  of 
class  1 

Robert  C.  Amerson,  of  South  Dakota. 

Walter  M.  Bastlan,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

Robert  H.  Behrens.  of  New  Jersey. 

Lyle  D.  Copmann.  of  Nebraska. 

Robert  T.  Curran,  of  Michigan. 

David  J.  DuBois,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

John  L.  Hedges,  of  Maryland. 

Arthur  S.  Hoffman,  of  Florida. 

Maurice  E.  Lee,  of  Pennsvlvanla. 

Wallace  W.  Llttell,  of  Maryland. 

James  Mocerl,  of  Washington. 

G.  Richard  Monsen,  of  Utah. 

Harold  P.  Schneldman,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Francis  B.  Tenny,  of  Virginia. 

Gordon  Winkler,  of  the  DUtrict  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Foreign  Service  information  officers  of 
class  2 

James  P.  Anderson,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

William  H.  Anthony,  of  Callfomla. 

Richard  T.  Arndt,  of  New  Jersey. 

PhUlp  W.  CarroU,  of  Virginia. 

Bernard  Casper,  of  California. 

Robert  L.  Chatten,  of  California. 

Vytautas  A.  Dambrava,  of  the  District  ot 
Columbia. 

Gerard  A.  Donohue,  of  Blinols. 

A.  T.  Palklewicz,  of  Florida. 

Donald  G.  Gould,  of  Maine. 

Ivan  Izenberg,  of  Maryland. 

Walter  A.  Kohl,  of  Washington. 

Boulos  A.  MaUk,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

William  C.  Mateer,  of  Ohio. 

Edward  H.  Mattos,  of  California. 

Lynn  H.  Noah,  of  Vermont. 

Perry  L.  Peterson,  of  Virginia. 

Douglas  Pike,  of  North  Dakota. 

James  M.  Rentschler,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Joseph  J.  Sandel,  of  the  District  of  Oo- 
lumbia. 

Neely  G.  Turner,  of  Washington. 

Robert  C.  Voth,  of  California. 

Robert  B.  Warner,  of  Michigan. 

Hugh  McL.  Woodward,  of  Kentucky. 

Douglas  A.  Zischke,  of  Florida. 
Foreign  Service  information  officers  of  class  3 

Donald  G.  Besom,  Jr.,  of  Nebraska. 

John  T.  Bums,  of  Florida. 

John  H.  Corr,  of  Virginia. 

Mary  FVances  Cowan,  of  the  District  oX 
Columbia. 

William  T.  Crocker,  of  Massachusetts. 

Charles  R.  Dlckerman,  of  Michigan, 

Frazler  Draper,  of  Florida. 
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Kent  A.  Herath,  of  Ohio. 

Millard  L.  Johnson.  Jr..  of  Callfc^Tila 

Gerald  J.  Kallas,  of  California. 

Anton  N.  Kasanof .  of  Florida. 

Sean  Kennedy  Kelly,  of  Nevada. 

Robert  E.  Knope«,  of  Wisconsin. 

John  P.  Kordek,  of  DUnolp 

Leon  Lederer  n,  of  Vtginia. 

Frederic  S.  Ma>-/oatt  in.  of  Callf(^la, 

James  J.  Mandroe,  of  PennsylvanU 

Bernle  T.  Marquis.  Jr..  of  Washington 

John  A.  Mason,  Jr..  of  Virginia. 

Robert  C.  McLaughlin,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

J.  Richard  Overturf ,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
Ivimbla. 

Edward  T.  Penney,  of  Illinois. 

Phelon  D.  Peters,  of  California. 

Paul  Polakoff,  of  California. 

Peter  J.  Reuss,  of  Florida. 

Sanders  F.  Rosenblum.  of  Michigan 

Sherman  H.  Ross,  of  California. 

Robert  R.  Rugglero.  of  Rhode  Islam  I 

Andrew  J.  Schwartz,  of  New  York 

Prank  W.  Scotton.  of  Mswsachusett^ 

Ronald  W.  Stewart,  of  Illinois. 

William  F.  Thompson,  of  Mlnnesotja 

FYanklln  J.  Tonlnl,  of  Florida. 

Robert  J.  Woznlak.  of  Michigan. 

WUllam  M.  Zavls,  of  Illinois. 
Foreign  Service  information  officers  of  class  4 

Paul  B.  Altemus,  of  New  Jersey. 

Sheldon  H.  Avenlus,  Jr.,  of  New  Yo^k 

Robert  Bemls.  of  Massachusetts. 

Robin  A.  Berrlngton,  of  Ohio. 

Peter  P.  Cecere,  of  the  District  of  Cc|uinbiac 

James  P.  Channlng,  of  Virginia. 

Anthony  B.  ChlUura,  of  Florida. 

Donald  B.  Cofman,  of  Colorado. 

Prances  D.  Cook,  of  Florida. 

Louise  Kelleher  Crane,  of  Massachi^setts 

Alfred  M.  Crocker,  of  Texas. 

Tabor  E.  Dunman.  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Margaret  A.  Eubank,  of  Maryland. 

Thomas  E.  Plnnerty,  of  Michigan. 

Richard  B.  Fltz,  of  California. 

Cynthia  J.  Fraser,  of  Texas. 

John  A.  Predenburg.  of  New  York. 

Richard  J.  Gilbert,  of  New  York. 

Jacob  P.  Gillespie,  of  Connecticut. 

Paul  L.  Good,  of  California. 

David  D.  Grlmland,  of  Texas. 

Anne  J.  Gurvln,  of  California. 

Kenton  W.  Keith,  of  Missouri. 

Terrence  H.  Kneebone,  of  Utah. 

Frederick  E.  V.  LaSor.  of  California 

Ernest  H.  Latham,  Jr.,  of  Massachiisetts 

Joseph  L.  Marek,  Jr.,  of  Texas. 

H.  James  Menard,  of  California. 

Robert  N.  Mmutlllo.  of  Massachu^tts. 

Thomas  E.  O'Connor,  of  Ohio. 

Ross  E.  Petzlng,  of  New  Jersey. 

Peter  L.  Quaslus.  of  Virginia. 

Arnold  J.  Silverman,  of  California, 

A.  Stephen  Telklns,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvknla, 

William  J.  Welnhold,  of  Wisconsin, 

John  G.  Wilcox,  of  Michigan. 

Michael  M.  Yakl,  of  California. 
Foreign  Service  information  officers  of  class  S 

John  L.  G.  Archibald,  of  New  York. 

William  J.  A.  Barnes,  of  Massachusetts. 

Razvlgor  Bazala,  of  New  Jersey. 

Peter  T.  Becskehazy,  of  Ohio. 

Arthur  S.  Berger,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Brian  E.  Carlson,  of  Virginia. 

Paula  J.  Causey,  of  Virginia. 

James  A.  Edrls,  of  Pennsylvania. 

C.  Roy  Flemtag.  Jr..  of  Tennessee. 

WUllam  Henry  Graves,  of  Callfomlt . 

Thomas  A.  Homan.  of  Illinois. 

J.  Michael  Houlahan,  of  Iowa. 

Edward  S.  Ifshln,  of  Florida. 

George  C.  Klnzer,  of  California. 

Kathryn  L.  Koob,  of  Iowa. 

David  H.  Lambert,  of  California. 

George  D.  Langham,  of  Arizona. 

Robert  E.  McDowell,  Jr.,  of  New  YorJ. 

Eugene  A.  Nojek,  of  Illinois. 

Michael  P.  O'Brien,  of  California. 
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Donna  Marie  Oglesby,  of  Florida. 

Joanne  A.  Rhlnehart,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Roger  S.  Russell.  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Jack  A.  Sears,  of  South  Dakota. 

Cornelia  M.  Sheahan,  of  New  York. 

John  A.  Swenson,  of  Wisconsin. 

Thomas  W.  Swltzer,  of  Colorado. 

John  C.  Thomson,  of  California. 

David  P.  Wagner,  of  Florida. 

John  Scott  Williams,  of  Virginia. 

Leonardo  M.  Williams,  of  Minnesota. 

Katherlne  K.  Young,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 
Foreign  Service  information  officers  of  class  6 

Sheridan  W.  Bell  III,  of  Delaware. 

Margaret  M.  Converse,  of  Illinois. 

Betsy  A.  Fitzgerald,  of  Connecticut. 

Gerald  E.  Huchel.  of  Illinois. 

Victoria  B.  Jacqueney,  of  New  York. 

Francis  WUllam  Lowrey,  of  New  Mexico. 

Robert  D.  Miller,  of  Pennsylvania. 

James  C.  Palmer,  of  Utah. 

M.  Kathleen  Schloeder,  of  Virginia. 

Lois  M.  Sherman,  of  Tennessee. 

Kenneth  A.  Slmms.  of  California. 

Susan  Davis  Todd,  of  Virginia. 

Michael  D.  Zimmerman,  of  North  Carolina. 
In  the  Abmt 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  Title  10,  United  States  Code, 
Section  3962: 

To  be  general 

Gen.  Lewis  Blaine  Hershey,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

In  the  Navy 
The   following  named  Reserve  Officers  of 
the  United  States  Navy  for  permanent  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral: 

LINC 

Anthony  A.  Braccla 
John  D.  Gavan 
Robert  A.  Hobbs 
Burnett  H.  Crawford, 

Jr. 
Hugh  B.  Smith.  Jr. 


John  H.  Pedersen 
Richard  Freundllch 
Edwin  M.  Wilson,  Jr 
Graham  Tahler 
George  V.  Fllflet 
Eddie  H.  Ball 
Judson  L.  Smith 

MEDICAL    COBPS 

Ben  Elseman 

David  B.  Carmlchael,  Jr. 

STTPPI.T    CORPS 

Jack  F.  Pearse 
Robert  H.  Splro,  Jr. 
Raymond  Hemming 

CHAPLAIN    CORPS 

Mark  R.  Thompson 


DENTAL 

George  J.  Coleman 
Roman  O.  ZloUcowski 


CORPS 


In  the  Marinx  Corps 

The  foUowlng-named  women  officers  of 
the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  colonel: 

Vivian  B.  Bulger 

Ernestine  Stowell 

The  following  named  women  officers  of 
the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  Lieutenant 
colonel : 

Nannette  L.  Beavers 
Adele  A.  Graham 

The  foUowing  named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  temporary  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel : 
Robert  J.  Alfonso  WUllam  M.  Bishop 

Glenn  E.  Allen  John  D.  Boswell 

Richard  P.  Althouse      Joe  D.  Bowling 
James  R.  Arnett  Robert  J.  BrazU 

Joseph  C.  Baldwin         James  A.  Brlcker 
Rolan  E.  Banks  Robert  G.  Brooks 

Richard  G.  Bean  George  J.  V.  Buckner 

Robert  D.  Becker  Gary  F.  Burchfleld 

Robert  D.  Berguln         Charles  W.  Bushar  in 
WUllam  H.  Beyer  Joseph  B.  Byrnes 


Chilton  S.  Cabot  Donald  J.  MUoscia 

Edward  P.  Carlln  John  C.  Moffett 

Charles  W.  Clarchlck  William  M.  MoiU'oe 

Alfred  I.  Clayes,  Jr.  George  E.  Moore 

Richard  T.  Close  Michael  W.  Murray 
Joseph  W.  ConstantlneRlchard  D.  Muzzy 

James  E.  Cooper  Arthur  L.  NardleUo 

John  C.  Cooper,  Jr.  John  M.  Norton 

Myron  R.  Coryell,  Jr.  Lawrence  E.  Nugent 

WUllam  J.  Cover  III  John  E.  Gates 

James  A.  Cralge  Alan  S.  Painter 

Martin  J.  Crowley  Robert  W.  Painter 

Peter  W.  Defty  Etelos  S.  Pappas 

Harry  R.  Delkeskamp  John  R.  Patten 

Marvin  L.  Dery  James  W.  Pattlson 

Glenn  V.  DUl  David  A.  Perry,  Jr. 

Roccl  M.  Dlsclplo  Joseph  J.  Pestana,  Jr. 

Glenn  H.  Downing  Charles  G.  Peterson 

WUdon  B.  Eaddy  Eric  N.  Piper 

Gordon  A.  Early  Gerald  M.  Prlzant 

Thomas  J.  Ebner  Hugh  C.  Purser 

James  C.  Eddlns  WUllam  A.  Rasmussen 

Bernard  T.  Ellerts  Howard  E.  Rast,  Jr. 

Edwin  J.  Emmet,  Jr.  Richard  L.  Rattray 

Richard  M.  Evans  Robert  S.  Reeves 

Joseph  Fasano  John  V.  Reschar 

M.  P.  Frank  in  Erland  Renter 

Frederic  W.  Frost  HI  Cecil  E.  Rice 

Frank  Gentile  WaUace  W.  Rich 

Robert  A.  GlovaneUl  WUllam  P.  Rlcketts 

WUllam  L.  Goodwin  WllUam  H.  Ridings 

Peter  C.  Greer  Richard  G.  Rodriguez 

John  W.  Grelner  George  T.  Rorrer,  Jr. 

William  S.  Hamel  Gerald  J.  Ryan 

Todd  G.  Hannah  Thomas  R.  Sarver,  Jr. 
Harald  R.  HansenprussArthur  J.  Sattolo 
WUUam  J.  Hatcher,  Jr.  Ellis  A.  Schmidt 

Robert  T.  Hartmann  Charles  W.  Schrader 

Kenneth  A.  Helmes  John  A.  Shanahan 

James  A.  Herbert  Lawrence  D.  Sheridan 

Peter  H.  Hoflnga  Carmen  P.  SUlrle 

Edwin  K.  Holies  Richard  W.  Singer 

Jon  D.  Hollabaugh  Thomas  B.  Smith 

Robert  P.  Horan,  Jr.  WaUace  S.  Smith 

Leroy  M.  Jones  Paul  Soby 

Donald  V.  Joyce  Dale  W.  Spence 

Edward  A.  Kelly,  Jr.  George  T.  Stevens  HI 

Michael  J.  Kelly  Jerald  C.  Stoeber 

Edwin  K.  Kiefner  Dan  G.  Swltzer 

Wayne  E.  Koons  John  H.  Tewlcsbxiry 

John  M.  Kretslnger  Richard  M.  Thoreson 

Phillip  B.  Layman  Charles  H.  Townsend 
Charles  A.  Lazzaro,  Jr.  Richard  P.  Trotter 

Robert  E.  Lee,  Jr.  Barclay  M.  Wagner 

Paul  A.  Leppert  Newton  L.  Wakeman 

George  Llndeman  Arthur  E.  Walls 
Robert  E.  Loughridge  Richard  J.  Walters 

David  R.  Martin  WUllam  E.  Wean 

Lawrence  McCarthy  Junes  B.  Welnlader 

Dudley  E.  McFadden,  James  H.  Westmore- 

Jr.  land 

Thomas  C.  McGregor  WUllam  B.  Williams 

John  J.  McLaughlin,  Herman  W.  Winter 

Jr.  Louis  C.  Wlrthim 

Harry  R.  McPlke  Glennon  D.  Woods 

Henry  P.  Mehlert,  Jr.  Donald  L.  Wright 

George  P.  Meyers,  Jr.  Richard  J.  Yevak 

Gene  A.  Miller  William  D.  Young,  Jr. 

In  the  Navt 

The  following-named  (naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers training  corps  candidates)  to  be  perma- 
nent ensigns  in  the  Line  or  Staff  Corps  of 
the  Navy,  subject  to  the  quallflcatlon  there- 
for as  provided  by  law: 

David  O.  Aldrich  Daniel  H.  Else  in 

Alan  R.  Austin  Kip  M.  Farmer 

Timothy  J.  Barnes  Dan  "J"  Garner 

Bruce  C.  Bauer  John  H.  Gonsalves  HI 

WUllam  J.  Beres  David  R.  Goonen 

Jotin  M.  Beroeky  Joel  L.  Greenblatt 

Richard  N.  Bradshaw  Joseph  C.  Greyson,  Jr. 

Peter  S.  Chmelir  Lewis  G.  Halloran 
Thomas  C.  ComplteUo  Alan  M.  Harms 

Bruce  A.  Cordes  John  A.  Hedln 

David  M.  Crocker  Robert  V.  Humphreys 

Mark  E.  Denarl  Jay  R.  Jacobowltz 

John  H.  Dickie  Steven  C.  Jansen 

Christopher  J.  Ebert  Harold  J.  Kearsley 

Robert  K.  Eby,  Jr.  'John  A.  Keenan 

James  J.  Ehler  John  M.  KUley 

James  C.  Ellis  Alan  O.  Kyle 
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Joe  R.  StUwell.  Jr. 
Lawrence  J.  Swenson 
•WUUam  A.  Syverson, 

Jr. 
•Douglas  D.  Thaxton 
•Geoffrey  W.  Turner 
Robert  A.  Uhl 
WUUam  C.  Wagner 
David  D.  Weaver 
Mark  D.  Westln 
Vernon  P.  WUkerson 
•Jay  H.  Williams 


David  A.  Lang 
James  R.  Lundeen 
John  M.  McCahon 
James  W.  Mehrmann 
Roger  H.  Morrison 
George  L.  Nesleln 
James  H.  Norman 
John  R.  Patterson 
DarreU  B.  Powell 
•Victor  L.  RoUandl 
Chester  W.  Schwartz 
•Steven  D,  Stalnaker 
James  P.  Steffensen 

The     following -named      (naval      enlisted 

scientific  education  program  candidates)  to 
be  permanent  ensigns  in  the  Line  or  Staff 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  quallflca- 
tlons  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

David  J.  Acker  Edward  C.  Flynn 

Henry  G.  Adams  Ronald  D.  Ford 

Robert  A.  Adams  James  M.  Forgy 

WUllam  E.  Alcorn  Martin  Pox 

Jack  C.  AUen  •Daniel  J.  Franken 
Harry  R.  Anderson  in  Gerald  S.  French 

James  E.  Anderson  Dennis  P.  Pusher 
Michael  T.  Anderson    •WUUam  E. 
John  W.  Arnest  Gahnstrom 

Richard  G.  Balr  •Thomas  G.  GaUey 

WUUam  R.  BaU,  Jr.  John  R.  Gersh 

Clyde  B.  Balthrop  Ernest  E.  Gesell  III 
Charles  W.  Bassett  m  Quentln  R.  Grady 
Donald  W.  Bechtold  n  John  M.  Graham 

Gregory  J.  Bennett  Thomas  A.  Grassl 

John  A.  Bolto  •Frederick  E. 
Robert  D.  Bourg  Groenert,  Jr. 

Daniel  A.  Brady  Prank  J.  Guarlno,  Jr. 

Edward  S.  Branson  Raymond  J.  Gut 

Jack  V.  Brendmoen  Ronald  W.  Haddock 

Russell  T.  Bridges  Dennis  G.  Hale 

WUllam  J.  Brlnkley  Raymond  T.  HaU 

Jimmy  W.  Broadus  Richard  R.  Hamm 

Karl  S.  Brown,  Jr.  John  L.  Harding 

•Larry  W.  Brown  Thomas  W.  Harten 

Richard  M.  Brown  Robert  W.  Heldecker 

Larry  W.  Buck  Kenneth  R.  Henry 

Dennis  W.  Buller  Michael  D.  Henry 

Warren  L.  Bunn  Gregory  P.  Hicks 

Jack  D,  Bush  •Dennis  A.  Hobbs 

James  D.  Bush  Bart  D.  Hodglns 

Leon  P.  Calvlero  Gary  D.  Houge 

Michael  H.  Carson  Carl  P.  Howard 

Leonard  R.  Casella  Edward  H.  Hudson 

•Reuben  Castaneda,  David  J.  Hughes 

Jr.  Anthony  H.  Illff 

Lewis  A.  Causey  Kenneth  R.  Ivary 

Myron  E.  Chaffee  U  Richard  P.  Jarrell 

Robert  A.  Cheney  'Larry  E.  Jones 

John  H.  Connor.  Jr.  Allan  J.  Kamen 

WUllam  T.  Copeland  Charles  L.  Kell 

Michael  R.  Cooper  James  W.  Kennedy 

PhUlp  P.  M.  Cooper  'Glenn  W.  Knapp 

David  W.  Corel  Charles  E.  Kohls  in 

Richard  L.  Cox  Henry  A.  Korejwo 

Marlon  L.  Crouch  •Edward  S.  Bi^ft.  Jr. 

PhUlp  H.  CroweU  m  Daniel  A.  Kullg 
Nicholas  J.  D'AcqulstoDennls  A.  Kurtz 

David  E.  Damin  Terry  L.  Lacoss 

Bruce  W.  Davis  Marvta  J.  Langston 

Charles  W.  Davis  David  J.  Larocque 

Lavern  A.  Davis  •Duane  N.  Larson 

Victor  M.  Deleon  Lawrence  K.  LasweU 

WUlard  J.  Demo  Charles  W.  Lefeaux 

Tim  A.  Dettmann  Victor  J.  Lepere,  Jr. 

Joe  D.  Deweese  John  D.  Llechty 

Henry  A.  ISomls  Douglas  C.  Llndauer 

James  E.  Downs  Raymond  A.  Lion,  Jr. 

Michael  DubrouUlet  RoUin  O.  Llppert 

Richard  E.  Duncan  Paul  J.  Loeser 

WUllam  H.  Dunn  James  R.  Louder  in 

Charles  A.  Edmunds  •Keith  E.  McCaUum 
Kenneth  M.  Elliott,  Jr  John  P.  Mabry 

Lawrence  E.  Epley  John  E.  Manning 

Reginald  J.  Erman  John  R.  Marshall.  Jr. 

George  E.  Escola.  Jr.  James  P.  Martin 

Monty  J.  Evans  Karl  L.  Masoner 

•James  T.  Fahey  •Stanley  W.  Mathls 

Gary  L.  Farmer  Gary  M.  Matyas 

Rodney  G.  Farrell  Richard  C.  Medved 

James  H.  Fenner  Albert  S.  Merrlon 

Robert  J.  Flenniken  •Paul  P.  MUler 


Paul  M.  Shayda 
Kevin  P.  Sheehan 
Reuben  H.  Shlrah 
Robert  C.  Sho waiter 
Ronald  B.  Slmcoe 
William  J.  Slighter 
David  J.  Smith 
David  A.  Sona 
Michael  J.  Sorek 
Ronald  W.  Splcer 
John  R.  Stella 
William  J.  Stevenson 

ni 

David  L.  Stone 
Edward  L.  Stone 
Donald  J.  Straka 
Dennis  R.  Strout 
David  H.  Sturgls 
Leland  H.  Tanner 
Roger  F.  Theurer 
Robert  J.  Thomson 
Terry  A.  Txirner 
James  F.  Valdes 
Oleason  H.  Verduzco 
Larry  O.  Walker 
Thomas  D.  L.  Walker 
WUllam  E.  West 
Kent  P.  Whltaker 
•WUllam  F.  White 
David  G.  WUllams 
Vernon  T.  WUUams 
Michael  R.  WUlmore 
Richard  A.  WUson 
Stephen  J.  Worcester 
Peter  Wynkoop 
Louis  E.  Yoe 


Leslie  P.  Morrow 
Charles  E.  Morton,  Jr. 
Daniel  G.  MulhaU 
Wayne  E.  Nash 
Edward  J.  Nelson 
James  A.  Nelson 
John  W.  Orrlson 
•Paul  A.  Palmer 
Edwm  H.  Parry,  Jr. 
•Michael  W.  Pease 
•Percy  W.  Perkins,  Jr, 
Jotin  M.  Perry,  Jr. 
Curtis  R.  Peterson 
Michael  L.  Pitts 
Robert  W.  Polrler 
David  R.  Powell 
Donald  E.  Powell 
Greer  R.  Putnam 
Craig  S.  Relan 
Ronald  E.  Renner 
Jerry  K.  Richardson 
Charles  W.  Rlckgauer 
Bernard  A.  Rlggs 
Gregory  L.  Roberts 
Joseph  D.  Roberts 
Thomas  R.  Robinson 
Wayne  J.  Rogalskl 
Lawrence  A.  Root 
Stephen  I.  Ryan 
WUllam  Sailer 
Dean  O.  Schaaf 
Richard  A.  Schaeffer 
Michael  F.  Schafer 
Larry  C.  Shumaker 
Martin  S.  Schwartz 
Dennis  R.  Scott 
David  B.  Shafer 

Lowell  R.  Kent  (naval  enlisted  scientific 
education  program  candidate)  to  be  a  perma- 
nent lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  In  the  Line 
of  the  Navy,  in  lieu  of  ensign  In  the  Navy,  as 
previously  nominated  and  confirmed  to  cor- 
rect grade. 

George  P.  Graf  (civilian  college  graduate) 
to  be  a  permanent  captain  In  the  Medical 
Corps  In  the  Reserve  of  the  Navy,  subject  to 
the  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Albert  Welnshelbaum  (civilian  college 
graduate)  to  be  a  permanent  commander  in 
the  Medical  Corps  In  the  Reserve  of  the  Navy, 
subject  to  the  qualification  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

Joshua  M.  Morse  ni  (civilian  college  grad- 
uate) to  be  a  temporary  comnxander  In  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  Corps  In  the  Reserve 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

James  J.  McHale,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy  officer,  to 
be  a  permanent  commander  and  a  temporary 
captain  In  the  Medical  Corps  In  the  Reserve 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  quallflcatlon 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  U.S.  Navy  officers  to 
be   temporary   commanders  In   the   Medical 
Corps  in  the  Reserve  of  the  Navy,  subject  to 
the  quallflcatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 
Thad  P.  Connally,  Jr.    Robert  N.  Sawyer 
Crayton  A.  Pargason     Robert  J.  Swan 
Joseph  G.  Gregonls      Ernest  W.  Wood 
WUllam  G.  Nevel 

Patricia  S.  Jennings,  U.S.  Navy  officer  to  be 
a  temporary  commander  In  the  Nurse  Corps 
In  the  Reserve  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
quallflcatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  Ex-USNR  officers  to 
be  permanent  captains  In  the  Medical  Corps 
In  the  Reserve  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
quallflcatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

George  A.  Brennan 

Harold  E.  Jervey.  Jr. 

Walter  A.  Tatge 

Richard  J.  Magenhelmer,  Ex-USNR  officer 
to  be  a  permanent  commander  In  the  Medical 
Corps  In  the  Reserve  of  the  Navy,  subject  to 
the  quallflcatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

James  C.  Meador,  Jr.,  Ex-USNR  officer  to 
be  a  temporary  commander  In  the  Medical 
Corps  In  the  Reserve  of  the  Navy,  subject  to 
the  quaUflcatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 


Robert  C.  Maddox  (civilian  college  grad- 
uate) to  be  a  temporary  commander  in  the 
Medical  Corps  In  the  Reserve  of  the  Navy, 
subject  to  the  qualification  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

Frank  J.  Mehrtens,  U.S.  Navy  retired  offi- 
cer, to  be  reappointed  from  the  temporary 
disability  retired  list  as  a  permanent  chief 
warrant  officer  W-2  and  a  temporary  chief 
warrant  officer  W-3  and  a  temporary  lieuten- 
ant In  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  appointees  to  be 
permanent  captains  In  the  Medical  Corps  of 
the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualification  there- 
for as  provided  by  law. 

•James  W.  Lea,  Jr. 

•Glenn  W.  Lotz 

•John  N.  Rlzzl  (Civilian  college  graduate) 
to  be  a  permanent  commander  and  a  tem- 
porary captain  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
Navy,  subject  to  the  quallflcatlon  therefor  as 
provided  by  law. 

•David  J.  Letourneau  (civilian  college 
graduate)  to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant 
commander  and  a  temporary  commander  In 
the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to 
the  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

•Ronald  D.  Symonds  (civilian  college  grad- 
uate) to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  com- 
mander in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy, 
subject  to  the  qualification  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

The  following-named  appointees  to  be 
permanent  lieutenants  and  temporary  Ueu- 
tenant  commanders  In  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  quallflcatlon 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

•Mario  E.  Costaldl         •Lawrence  H.  Robln- 
•Alan  C.  Jones  son 

•Robert  B.  Jones 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
quallflcatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

•James  O.  Armacost 

•Robert  W.  Doebler 

•Robert  P.  Sarlin 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
quallflcatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 
•Charles  B.  Brett  •James  A.  Hinckley 

•Michael  E.  Donald       •Stephen  A.  Kuyken- 
•Francls  C.  Gamza  dall 

•Rolf  P.  Goblen  'Donald  B.  Reece,  n 

•James  M.  Hassett,  Jr.  'John  C.  Reedy 
•David  L.  Hawortb       *Mlcbael  D.  Walker 

•Robert  D.  Gear  (civilian  college  graduate) 
to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  (Junior  grade) 
and  a  temporary  lieutenant  in  the  Dental 
Corps  of  the  Navy  in  lieu  of  permanent  lieu- 
tenant as  previously  nominated  and  con- 
flrmed   to   correct   grade. 

The  following-named  appointee  to  be  per- 
manent lieutenant  and  a  temporary  lieuten- 
ant commander  in  the  Dental  Corps  of  the 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law. 

•ChrUtian  8.  Berdy       'Albert  S.  Mowery,  Jr. 
•Ralph  E.Beyersdorf     'Patrick  M.  PraUe 
•Edward  J.  BUly  •Daniel  J.  Scala,  Jr. 

•Van  D.  Henson  •Peter  Q.  Sorvas 

Rodrlgo  C.  Melendez    Robert  H.  Wright 

•Gary  B.  Grantham  (clvUlan  college  gradu- 
ate) to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  in  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  appointees  to  be  per- 
manent    lieutenants     (Junior    grade)     and 
temporary  lieutenants  in  the  Dental  Corps 
of   the    Navy,   subject   to   the   quallflcatlon 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 
•Joseph  H.  Anderson     •James  E.  Brown  in 
•Timothy  J.  Bokmeyer  'Earl  V.  Bump,  Jr. 
•John  J.  Boyd,  Jr.  •Henry  A.  Crouch.  Jr. 
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•Edward  Rus^o,  Jr. 
•Steven  H. 
•Stuart  B. ; 
•Thomas  L.  Silver- 
thorn 
•Jon  A. 
•Robert  M. 
•Mark  P.  Tytjll 
•Warren  P.  Wjaters 


Scatt 
Sl(  gel 


Sorer  sen 
S'  ?eet 


•Phillip  R.  Davis 
•Edward  A.  Funk 
•Jess  M.  Hamilton,  Jr. 
•Joseph  G.  Innes 
•Raymond  J.  Klelt 
•Walter  M.  Lange,  Jr. 
•Daniel  A.  Mclnnls 
•Oayle  A.  Owens 
•Michael  I.  Potter 
•Lon  N.  Reed  III 

•Jewel  T.  Smith,  U.S.  Navy 
to  be  reappointed  from  the 
ability  retired  list  as  a  permanent 
and  a  temporary  lieutenant  coir 
the  Medical  Service  Corps  of  the 
Ject  to  the  qualification  therefor 
by  law. 

The  foUowlng-nEimed  temporary 
rant  officers  to  be  permanent  chl 
officers  W-2   and   temporary   chief 
officers  W-3  In  the  Navy,  subject  to 
Iflcatlon  therefor  as  provided  by 


retired  officer, 
dls- 
llleutenant 
nder  In 
sub- 
provided 


tempo  rary 


mm  a: 


Nivy, 


as 


chlel 


ctilef  war- 
warrant 
warrant 
^e  qual- 
aw. 


•Warren  T.  Armour      •Johnny  F.  Meneses 
•WUllam  E.  Bassett      •Newton  R.  I  lltchell 
•Prudencio  Deniz  •Dona von  J.  Pfelffer 

•Karl  E.  Hayes  •Eugene  N.  Heynolds 

•Joseph  L.  Kelleher      'Lawrence  B   Rhoden 
•Jack  Kondzlela  'James  P.  R<  e 

•Robert  O.  Lutze  'Leon  E.  Ryd  sr 

•BUlle  J.  Matthews      •Ray  L.  Snyd  ;r 
•Thomas  H.  Mc-  •Jimmy  D.  \f atson 

Donald.  Jr.  •Robert  H. 

The  following-named  temporary 
rant  officers  to  be  permanent  chlel 
officers  W-2  in  the  Navy,  subject  to 
Iflcatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  ' 


•William  C. 

Abbruzzese 
•Robert  T.  Adelwerth 
•Richard  L.  Alger 
•Jeffrey  L.  Anderson 
•Virgil  R.  Askren 
•Edward  T.  Bartyzal 
•Merle  L.  Beller 
•Richard  A.  Bellinger 
•Ronald  P.  Bence 
•Louis  M.  Borno,  Jr. 
•Thomas  H.  Brennan 
•Ralph  C.  Bvizzell 
•Vincent  J.  Cadora 
•Russell  R.  Carpenter 
•Howard  L.  Catlett 
•Davey  S.  Chapman 
•Stephen  W.  Cherry 
•James  H.  Clark 
•Thomas  E.  Clark,  Jr. 
•James  L.  Connell 
•Noel  T.  Coward 
•Frederick  M.  Cox 
•Christopher  V. 

Cunha 
•Daniel  A.  Davis 
•Franklin  W.  Devall 
•Bruce  R.  Dickson 
•James  W.  Dixon 
•George  W.  Duryea 
•Richard  R.  Eberle 
•Wayne  P.  Erven 
•George  P.  Evans 
•Roy  J.  Evans 
•Don  J.  Fenton 
•Alan  T.  Perdlnandsen 
•Richard  A.  Finniss 
•George  P.Floyd 
•Lyn  Frey 
•WUllam  D.  Gossett 
•Monito  R.  Greene 
•Roy  O.  Hale 
•Charles  R.  Halman 
•Delmar  Hasselbacher 
•WiliamL.  Hazard 
•Harry  N.  Hicock 
•Clyde  K.  Hlghtower 
•William  F.  Hodge,  Jr. 
•WiUam  J.  Horn 
•Frank  A.  Huffman 
•Thomas  D.  Hunter 
•Harold  B.  Jackson, 

Jr. 


I.  anzner 
Lessard 
Jr. 


V  'llson 
cfiief  war- 
wEirrant 
;he  quai- 
ls IV 
•Thomas  E.  J  icobs 
•Buck  P.  Jon  !s 
•Gordon  W.  i  ones 
•Phillip  E.  Ksrn 
•Frederick  L.  Kruger 
•Robert  T.  Ltine,  Jr. 
•Frederick  C. 

Langenohl 
•Richard  C. : 
•Kenneth  A. 
•William  T.  little, 
•Howard  L.  Logan 
•George  R.  L<  vertng 
•Roger  A.  Lo'ltt 
•James  W.  Lvcey 
•George  R.  Lucie 
•Charles  R.  \  arlnaccl 
•Kenneth  R.  ^lartln 
•Jimmy  D. 

•Robert  A.  MtiAUlster 
•Kenneth  A. 

McGowan 
•Thomas  H. 
•Mason  M. 
•Sydney  K.  ri.  Miller 
•Roger  E.  Mitchell 
•Donald  E.  N.  umford 
•Wendel  A.  ^  [urray 
•John  R.  Nea 
•George  E.  N|ns,  Jr. 
•Richard  C. 

Ohlemache  • 
•Bobby  P.  Owens 
•Michael  B.  F  ige 
•Robert  L.  Porter 
•Keith  E.Poatel 
•Robert  E.  Pi  actor 
•Ronald  F.  Pi  igUese 
•Richard  D.  1  «ltz 
•Devereaux  F. 

Riddlebarg  !r 
•Donald  Ron  anek 
•Carl  J.  Rom(  i 
•Samuel  C.  RJutledge 

in 

•Mariano  J.  Sanchez 
•Leroy  Scott 
•Thomas  G.  J  hermer 
•Lester  C.  Sn  1th 
•Johnny  G.  Stanford 
•Alfred  W.  Stpuffen- 

berg,  Jr. 
•Robert  G.  Stlauffer 
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•Charles  E.  Wharton 
•AUen  E.  White 
•John  N.  Whitlow 
•Ray  B.Wood 
•Randolph  W.  Wright 
•Harold  Yeatts 
•David  W.  Young.  Jr. 
•Louis  J.  Zobb 


•Robert  L.  Stockton 
•Marshall  E.  Tanner, 

Jr. 
•Stephen  G.  Thomas 
•William  T.Tucker 
•Bobby  H.  Vinson 
•William  D.Warren 
•John  A.  Weglel 
•Harold  A.  Wells 

•CWO  Frederick  P.  Crlckman,  U.S.  Navy,  to 
be  a  temporary  lieutenant  (Jimlor  grade) 
Umlted  duty  (administration)  In  the  Navy, 
subject  to  the  qualification  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

MM2  Thomas  J.  Harries,  U.S.  Navy,  to  be 
an  ensign  in  the  line  (medlcal/osteopathlc 
scholarship  program)  In  the  Navy,  subject  to 
the  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  (naval  enlisted  sci- 
entific education  program  candidates)  to  be 
permanent  ensigns  in  the  Line  or  Staff  Corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Roger  L.  Avant  Bruce  R.  Moore 

Larry  E.  Beberdlck        Dennis  W.  Moore 
Robert  R.  Bliss,  Jr.         Philip  A.  Myers 
Robert  L.  Brandhuber  Charles  L.  Nofzlger 
Dexter  T.  Brengel  John  P.  O'Brien 

Robert  E.  Bret  Arthur  J.  Page 

Ronald  R.  Buckley        Arvel  L.  Palmer 
Gary  E.  Bunevltch         Robert  A.  Parks 
Richard  J.  Carroll,  Jr.  Paul  N.  Peterson 
Richard  A.  Chalfant     Robert  K.  Pierce 
James  D.  Cook  Edward  J.  Pine  III 

Michael  J.  Dascenzo      Roney  L.  Posvar 
Gerald  W.  Egeberg         Gary  G.  Potter 
James  E.  Essery  John  L.  Rausch 

Frederick  W.  Evans       Chester  A.  Rice 
Joseph  H.  Fields  m       Larry  D.  Richardson 
Gary  M.  Finger  James  C.  Robblns 

William  J.  Flanagan      Thomas  F.  Rogers 
John  B.  Frank,  Jr.         David  A.  Sadler 
Randall  L.  Goode  William  A.  Scheetz 

Stephen  C.  Hagge  David  W.  Schreck 

John  B.  Harrell  III        David  G. 
Ronald  L.  Hard  Schwersteln 

Robert  S.  Hart  Terry  W.  Smith 

Roger  D.  Helm  Grafton  A.  Splnlcs 

WlUlam  C.  Hess  WUllam  E.  Stone 

Jeffrey  M.  Johnson        Gary  J.  Stutt 
Glenn  G.  Kautt  John  E.  Suhr 

WUllam  J.  Kemp  Edmund  L.  Thralls 

Robert  D.  King  John  M.  Watllng,  Jr. 

Kenneth  M.  Kraper       Richard  O.  White,  Jr. 
Michael  R.  Kupar  Terence  L.  WUliams 

Michael  J.  Landers        James  M.  Williams 
Donald  P.  Lapan  Samuel  C.  Worley 

Walter  J.  Mardula         Lewis  K.  Worthing 
Arthur  F.  Mehnert  III 

Guy  S.  Miller  John  K.  Zollinger,  Jr. 

John  E.  Williams,  Ex-USNR  officer  to  he  a 
temporary  commander  In  the  Medical  Corps 
In  the  Reserve  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Carl  J.  Lutt  (clvUlan  coUege  graduate)  to 
be  a  permanent  captain  In  the  Medical  Corps 
In  the  Reserve  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Charles  R.  Vavrtn  (civilian  college  grad- 
uate) to  be  a  temporary  commander  In  the 
Medical  Corps  In  the  Reserve  of  the  Navy, 
subject  to  the  qualification  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

Arvln  T.  Henderson,  Ex-USNR  officer  to 
be  a  permanent  captain  In  the  Medical  Corps 
In  the  Reserve  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Burton  O.  Leeb  (Naval  Reserve  officer)  to 
be  a  permanent  lieutenant  commander  and 
a  temporary  commander  In  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Gilbert  F.  Romlne  (civilian  coUege  grad- 
uate) to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  and  a 
temporary  lieutenant  commander  In  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualification   therefor  as   provided   by  law. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers)   to  be  permanent  lieutenants   (Junior 


grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  in  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Jack  N.  HamUton 

Ronald  C.  House 

Richard  A.  Rothermel 

Marsden  S  Blols,  Ex-USNR  officer,  to  be 
a  permanent  commander  In  the  Medical 
Corps  in  the  Reserve  of  the  Navy,  subject 
to  the  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by 
law. 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  persons  for  reap- 
pointment In  the  active  list  of  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States,  from  temporary 
disability  retired  list,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  1211: 
To  be  Lieutenant  Colonel,  Regular  Army  ani 
Colonel,  Army  o)  the   United  States 

Simpson,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  grades  specified,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3283  through  3294  and  3311: 
To  be  captain 

Gentry,  WUliam  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gleeson,  Roberta  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KasteUo,  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marsh,  Curtis  N.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  first  lieutenant 

Ankrom,  Linda  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Berryman,  Carl,  UI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bvu-ch,  Joy  B.,  230^8-9705. 

Carter.  Jack  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Champlaln,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Coey,  Pearl  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Conrad,  Linda  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Horn,  Carol  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jarmln,  Joyce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nesom,  Judy  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shannon,  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  second  lieutenant 

Bradford,  Barbara  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  Patricia  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  In  the  Regu* 
lar  Army  of  the  United  States,  In  the  grade  of 
second  Ueutenant,  under  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  sections  2106,  3283, 
3284,  3286,  3287,  3288,  and  3290: 

Perkins,  Cory  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Powell,  William  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  foUowlng-named  cadets,  graduating 
class  of  1973,  U.S.  MUltary  Academy,  for  ap- 
pointment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  In  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3283  through  4353 : 

Ablzald,  John  PhUllp.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Benjamin  Martin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Jesse  Baker,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Akscyn,  Robert  Murray.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alden,  Michael  Augustine,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aldrlch,  Robert  Cornell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  Harry  Patrick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  James  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  OlUe  Wllbert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aim,  Leslie  Ray.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Altlerl,  Michael  Sylvester.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  George  Leander,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  John  Alan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Mark  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Michael  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrew,  Flynn  Lambert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrews,  Albert  Eugene,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ankley,  Steven  Peter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arcerl,  Gregory  Joseph,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arlson,  Harold  Llndsey,  3rd,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arlund,  Keith  Otto,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armstrong,  WlUlam  Jack,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arras.  Richard  Kent,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atha,  Richard  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atkins,  Charles  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Babbitt,  Richard  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bacon.  Alan  Jerome,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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BaUey,  Brett  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baker,  Daniel  Bradford,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baker,  Daniel  Jackson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baker,  Leon  Burdett,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bakken.  Keith  Wesley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Balbl,  Dieter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baldwin,  Peter  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baldy,  Paul  Anthony,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barber,  David  Duane,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barker,  Bradford  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barker,  WUliam  Elton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barry,  Scott  Alan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bartok,  Louis  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Basten.   Michael   Francis,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bauer.  Richard  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bauer,  Thomas  Alan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baugh,  James  Addison,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bavaro,  Lee  Terrell  Wagener,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beatty,   Timothy   Jon,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beaty,  PaiU   Scott,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beck,  Martin  Robert,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beck,  Rex  Gregory,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Belford,  Matthew  Jack,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BeU,  Richard.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Belnap,  Douglas  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bemls,   John   Howard,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bender,  Douglas  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bendler,  Walter  King,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Benolt,  Paul  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beresky,  Charles  Eugene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bergeret,  Gregory  Fred,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Berlin,  Charles  Henry,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Berry,  Michael  Adair,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bessler.  James  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bice,  WUliam  Stanley,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blckford,  Charles  Dana,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blvens,  Courtland  Clouls,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blackerby,  David  Coleman,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blane,  Donald  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blevlns,  Bruce  Wayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boerth,  WUllam  Edwin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boevers,  Bruce  Eugene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bogosian.  Stephen  Pavil,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bohlender,  Hugh  Darrow,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bollinger,  Michael  David  Andrew,  503-6&- 
4152. 

Bond,  Kevin  WUllam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bonner,  Garland  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bossleux,  Terry  Allen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bothe,  Steven  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bowen,  Gary  Wayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boyd,   Robert   David,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brady,    WUliam   Kim,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Branham,  James  MUton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bratton.  Joseph  Key,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Braun,  Daniel  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Briggs,  David  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brigham,  Mark  Durward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brlnkley,  Melvin  Warren,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bronstein,  Lawrence  Greg,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brooks.  Frederick  Marshall.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Broolcs.  Godfrey  Warren,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  Arthur  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  Cedrlc  Carson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  Donald  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown.  Michael  Lawrence.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  Robert  Alan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  Robert  Gordon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown.  Steven  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  Thomas  Howard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown.  WUllam  Redfleld,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bruley,  Roger  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bryan,  James  Lamar,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bubb,  David  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burd,  James  MUes.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burke,  James  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burke,  James  William,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burton,  Michael  Andrew,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bustamante,  Ellas  Castro,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Butts.  Kent  Hughes,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cabell,  Ben  Ransom,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cadow,  Robert  Edward.  171^4-8111. 

Campbell,  Harry  Franklin  J.,  Jr.,  227-64- 
1237. 

Canciglia.  Henry  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Caras,  Mark  Everett,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carlson,  Steven  Geoffrey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carr,  Regis  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carrlere,  Glenn  Dee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carter,  Richard  Murrell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Cartwrlght,  Jeffrey  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CarvlUe,  Charles  Lester,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Casey,  Timothy  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cassldy,  Richard  Btirton,  11,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cathcart,  Creston  Mark,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cerny,  John  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cerososlmo,  James  Michael,  Jr.,  062-44- 
8730. 

Ceurvels,  Michael  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chadlck,  William  Gary,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chancellor,  WUliam  Edward,  Jr.,  316-64- 
2109. 

Chandler,  Bruce  Denlson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chobany,  George  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Christian,  James  Leslie,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Christopher,   Clyde   John.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chtirch,  Steven  Douglas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chychota,  Michael  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clccotti,   WUliam  Joseph,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clare,  Ralph  Barton,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clark,  Melvin  Eugene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clark,  Terry  Dee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clouse,  Mark  Alan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Coats,  Charles  Smith,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Coats,  Stephen  Dennis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Colbert,  Malcolm  Nlcodemus,  n,  546-90- 
5498. 

Colbert,  Michael  WlUlam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Coleman,  Frederick  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Corner,  Mark  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Combs,  Nicholas  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Condlt,  Howard  Ross  Frederick,  228-78- 
4144. 

Conley,  Adrian  Craig,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Conover,  Gregory  Bruce,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Conway,  Robert  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cook,  Ambrose  Francis,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cook,  John  de  Nooyer,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cooke,  James  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cooke,  James  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cooper,  Earl  Alonzo,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Coover.  Donald  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Correa,  Peter  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Costantlne,  Alfred  Guy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cotton,  John  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cottrell.  Scott  Barber,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Coumbe.  Arthur  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cozza,  Frank  Doulgas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crabtree,  Brent  Allen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Craig,  Dean  Emerson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Craig,  Kevin  Cameron,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Craig,  Sidney  Keith,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cram,  Richard  Lloyd,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crandall,  Raymund  Victor,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crenshaw,  Charles  Truett,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crisp.  William  Ira,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crockatt,  George  Wesley,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crossett,  Edward  Donald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crowell,  Jon  Bower,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crowley,  Brendan  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Culclasure.  Charles  Frank.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Culllnan.  Daniel  Leo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Curasi,  Vincent  Bennett,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cusimano,    Thomas    Patrick,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cyr,  Joseph  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dalgle,  Steven  Louis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dalley,  Grover  Hugar,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dakln,  Richard  Earnest,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dallaire,  Richard  Michael,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Daly,  John  Harold,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Damas,  Nao;e  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Danhof,  Ronald  Frank,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Daum,  James  Francis  Xavier.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis,  Daniel  Jay,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis,  Joe  Benton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis,  Robert  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis,  Russell  Alan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Daxon,  Eric  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Days,  Douglas  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Daze.  Thomas  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

De  Bow.  Michael  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

De  Broux.  James  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Deatherage,  WlUlam  Newton.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dembowski,  Richard  Kenneth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Denton.  Michael  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Depkovlch.  Thomas  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Diehl,  Richard  Cameron.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dieterle.  Mark  Jeffrey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dietz,  Garrett  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Diver,  Richard  Boyer  11,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Dixon,  Leonard  Monroe,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Docksey,  John  Ross,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dokmo,  Charles  Lawrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dominguez,   Francisco    Ong,    Jr.,    686-03- 
8722. 

Donaldson,  Michael  Lynn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donnell,  Charles  Andrew,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dougherty,  Francis  La  Verne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dougherty,  WUliam  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Douglass,  Gregory,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dowalgo,  John  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doyle,  Gerald  Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drechsel,  WiUiam  Philip,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drouln,  Bryan  Scott,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dulong,  David  Nelson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunlap,  John  Randall,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durham.  Edward  Joseph,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dutro,  Daniel  Gallagher.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dyke,  Charles  Edward,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eastman,  Terrence  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eaton,  Matthew  Henry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eckelman,  Scott  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eckert,  Gregory  Mark,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edelsteln,  Daniel  Louis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Lawrence  Dennis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  W.  Clarke.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ehlers,  Harry  Christian  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elchers,  Michael  Earl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EUcenberry,  Karl  Winfrld,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott,  Howard  Deane.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott.  John  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellis,  Gregory  Mark,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EUls,  Michael  WUllam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elsey,  James  Vernon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Epley.  WUllam  WlllU,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erbes,  Bradley  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erndt.  Thomas  WUllam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ervln,  Gregory  Lee,  165-4-7444. 
Everett,  George  WUllam,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Everett,  John  Patrick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fargason,  John  Hugh,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farrell.  Michael  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farris,  John  Henry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fasulo,  Robert  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Federico,  Sal  John  WUllam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Feeley,  John  Francis,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FeU,  Scott  Ross,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Feltes,  WUliam  Roman,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fennel,  Jack  Fowler,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferguson,  Lynn  Douglas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferguson,  Mercer  Emory,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peris.  George  Herman,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flgiel,  Kerry  Dean,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FUter,  WUlam  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Finn,  Kevin  Eugene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flnnigan,  Dennis  Patrick,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fiore,  Uldrlc  Lutgardt,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pitzharris.  Joseph  Bernard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fitzsimmons,  Thomas  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flannery,  Michael  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fleming,  Samuel  Ernest,  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flynn,  Stephen  Francis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ford,  David  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster,  John  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fotheringham,  Peter  WiUlam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fountain,  Foster  Fillmore.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fox,  WUllam  Peyton.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Francis,  Edward  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franklin,  Charles  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frederick,  John  Hall,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fredericks,  Brian  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman.  Stephen  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frein,  Thomas  Prank.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Preise,  Kent  Merle,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frollch,  Stephen  Harper,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fuehrmeyer.  James  Leroy,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fulton,  George  Arthur,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Purloni,  Joe  Flavio,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaines,  Michael  Bruce,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gallng,  Bernard  Walter,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gandolfo,  Thomas  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gannon,  Thomas  Patrick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garabato,  Franklin  Mlclat,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garcia,  Apolonlo  Bernardino,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrant,  Robert  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrison,  Buckner  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gately,  John  Bishop,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gay,  John  Charles,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaydos,  Lawrence  Andrew,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaziano,  Joseph  Francis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Oearheart,  Robert  Evan,  517-64-4'  t42. 
GendroUs.   Paul   Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geoghan,  Dennis  Patrick,   127^4-1365. 
Georgelas,  Timothy  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gerbers,  Ronald  Wayne,  311-56-3  991. 
Gerhardt.  Steven  Ray,  522-66-416!. 
Gemer,  Mark  Henry,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Get,  Jer  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glbbs.  Michael  Ray,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson,  Merlyn  Dean,  520-60-542: 1. 
GlUcrlst,  James  Michael,  579-70-3 
Gillette.  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gilmore,  William  Read,  230-76-6; 
Godwin,  Thomas  Atherton, 
Goett.  Robert  Michael,  i; 
Goit,  Albert  Carl  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodrich,  William  Edson,  008-40-  4549. 
Goodwin,  William  Price,  013-44-!  282. 
Graef,  Ronald  Bret,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Glenn  Malcolm,  III,  450-S  0-6578. 
Greene.  Jeffrey  Alan,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gregg,  Robert  Bruce,  274-52-139' . 
Grenchus,  Edward  Joseph,  Jr..  07  -44-8569 
Grenier.  James  Thomas,  022-42-]  574. 
Grlflith,  Mark  Camden,  346-86-04J 1. 
Griffith,  David  John  Jr.,  182-42-J  258. 
Griffin,  Mark  Camden.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griswold.  Myron  John,  053-44-9J06. 
Gross.  William  Barnwell,  HI,  30{ -60-7832. 
Grosso,  Ronald  Alan,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grunseth,  Marc  Roald,  550-86-560  J. 
Guardla.  Robert  Anthony,  545-8(-8711. 
Hablb,  Noel  Dennis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagen,  Gregory  Brent,  34'?^4-843;  1. 
Hahn.  Daniel  Alan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hale,  Harold  Edward,  570-70-422!  . 
Hall,  Charles  Henry,  148-46^7529. 
Hall,  Gary  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halstead.  John  Forrest,  546-76-5<  71. 
Hames,   Lawrence  Baxter,  048-40  -5946. 
Hamm,  Paul  Frederick.  220-48-41  18. 
Hand,  Douglas  Herbert,  183-44-'l  225. 
Handley,  William  Joseph,  402-6-! -1773. 
Hanifen,  Thomas  James.  227-70-1  839. 
Hanna.  Mark  Lloyd,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanson,  Robert  Bruce.  Jr..  466-8- -4084. 
Hartline.  Douglas  Henry.  224-76-1 1882. 
Harwanko.  Julian  Bohdan,  221-36  3646. 
Haugh.  William  James,  122-44-06'  7. 
Hawkins.  Glen  Robert,  468-60-019  J. 
Hayes,  James  Henry.  Jr  ,  568-82-91  72. 
Hazel,  John  Albert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hedlger.  Lee  Frederick.  145-46-41*  4. 
Hellman.  WUllam  Paul.  477-52-171 17. 
Heln,  Dennis  Allen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Held,  WUllam  Harley,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hemenway,  Mark  WUllam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendrick,  Charles  Bernard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herberg,  James  Allison,  264-92-94  51. 
Hermanson,  Patrick  Mark,  398-52-  6059. 
Hetrlck,  Edward  Paul.  541-64-238! . 
Hicks,  David  Allen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hicks,  Robert  Jack,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Highland.  Kenneth  Norell.  11.  29!  -48-1048. 
Hlnchlon,  Francis  Scott.  578-68-31 174. 
Hlnes,  Robert  Thomas.  196-36-813  3. 
Hlnson.  Eric  Vann.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HladkyJ.  Yaropolk  Roland.  045-46  -9285. 
Hobby.  Clyde  Redding,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hockley,  Michael  Dillon.  505-64-7  i85. 
Hodge.  Barry  Thomas.  200-40-441;  . 
Hodglni.  Thomas  Joseph.  307-56—)  594. 
Hoerer.  Norman  John,  325-46-723i  i. 
Hoffman,  Henry  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX  . 
Hoffman,  Hugh  French  T..  III.  264  -94-6057. 
Hoffman.  Richard  Jay.  203— 12-162  I. 
Hoffmann.  Robert  Erhardt.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holcomb.  Robert  Carrol.  548-90-0: 176. 
Hollsten.  Donald  Arthur.  Jr..  469-i  4-6151. 
Holly.  John  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horn,  Harry  Allan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Housman,  Jon  Charles,  522-62-07(  5. 
Howard.  David  Lynn,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hubbard.  George  William,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  James  Kevin,  116-38-805;  .         " 
Hughes,  John  Robert,  499-58-060S . 
Hughes,  WUllam  Thomas,  155-44-  3214. 
Humphries,  WUllam  Ray,  449-90-  827. 
Hunt.  James  Allison,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunter.  Walter  Chrlstoph,  045-46  -7489. 
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Huntoon,  David  Holmes.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hutzler,  Charles  Thomas.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Innes,  John  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Innls.  Bruce  Lamont,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Irzyk,  Albln  Felix.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ivandlck.  Mark  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Iwanyk,  Eugene  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jackson,  David  Roy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jacoby,   Jon  Llttlefleld,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jaehne,  Gordon  Ray.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

James,  WUllam  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jamroz,   David  Francis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Janele,  James  Louis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jarrell.  Robert  Bryant.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jellnsky,  Michael  Karl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jenkins,  GUbert  Solomon,  Jr.,  212-60- 
5979. 

Jenkins,  Jeffrey  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jensen,  Warren  StaiUey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jent,  George  Larry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jervls,    Walter   Thomas,   HI,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jockheck,  WUllam  Herbert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson.  Dennis  Laverne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Edward  Christopher,  Jr.,  131-42- 
2666. 

Johnson,  Greg  Steven,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Richard  Morris.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,   Robert  Eugene,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Robert  Howard.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnston,  James  Erwln.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Gaylyn  Floyd.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones.  John  WUkins,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones.  Paul  Anthony.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones.  Todd  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jordan,  WUllam  Edward,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jose,  Michael  Evan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jung,  Lester  Albert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jurek,  "nmothy  Alan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kaardal,  Ivar  Martin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kal,  Peter  Jean.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kamlnsky.  Albert  Frank.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kane,  Robert  Patrick.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Karnan,  Kerry  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kasold,  Bruce  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kaup,  Danny  Patrick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kaylor,  Charles  Robert,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Keating.  Kevin.  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kee,  Stephen  Glenn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Keebler.  Henry  Charles  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Keene.  Gregory  Meeves.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Keeney,  Dana  Bland.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

KelUng.  James  Keith.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kelly.  Damian  Patrick.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kelly,  Kevin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kelly.  Roy  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kenady.  Frederick  Raymond.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kerbawy.  Bernard  Jerome.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kersh,  Todd  Byron.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kershaw.  Charles  Gideon,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

KUlgrove,  Timothy  Eugene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kimball.  David  Bruce.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

King.  Gordon  MacDonald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klrln.  Stephen  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klegka.  John  Stephen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Knight.  Robert  Douglas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kopsky,  Mark  Steven.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kranltzky,  Charles  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Krater.  Cletus  Anthony,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

KrebUl.  Dan  Preston,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Krelder,  Sanford  Douglass,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kreltner,  John  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kuffner,  Stephen  John  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kuncel.  Joseph  Stanley,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kurrus.  Robert  Vernon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kurtz.  Dale  Leroy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Landrlth,  Craig  Vincent,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Landry,  Steven  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lane,  WUllam  Norman,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Larew.  Telford  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Laura,  Joseph  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leatherman,  George  T.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

LeaveUe.  Clyde  Morris.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lee.  Robert  Jeffrey.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leney,  Thomas  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leonard,  James  William,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leskowat.  Jeffrey  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lewis.  Brett  Hammond.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lewis.  Gregory  Dale.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lewis.  WUllam  Donsal.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Llndberg.  Steven  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Lindner,  PhUlp  Ray,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llngar,  Christopher  Lincoln,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llnskey,  John  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llntz.  Mark  Page,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Little,  John  Albert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loberg,  Gary  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Logan,  Patrick  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lolselle,  Richard  Post,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Looney,  Robert  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Losey,  Christopher  Rogers,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lucldi,  Joseph  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luckett,  Byron  Edward,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynch,  PhUlp  Hugh.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynn,  Dan  Arol,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyons.  Richard  Dennis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacMuUln.  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacPhee,  Lawrence  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacSwaln,  James  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mace,  Robert  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Machado,  Robert  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mackay,  David  Bruce,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maddox,  Stephen  Lamar,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madera,  Ronnie  Eugene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madlgan,  WUllam  Patrick.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Magulre.  Daniel  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malr.  Robert  Scott.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maloney.  Richard  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marcy.  Scott  Colson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marossa.  Frank  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marine.  Dennis  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marlnger,  Richard  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marks.  David  Loren,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marler,  David  Ramon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marrero,  Pedro,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marsala,  Guy  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MarshaU,  Jon  Allen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Edwin  Leslie.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martz,  WUllam  Vincent.  11,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MarvU,  Joseph  Collins,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mason.  Thomas  Owen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Masters.  Jack  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Masterson,  Michael  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mastruccl,  Joseph  Peter,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mather,  Dana  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maxfleld.  Charles  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayer.  James  Arthur.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayhew.  Gordon  Russell,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mays,  Thomas  Lynn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McArdle,  James  Patrick,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McArthur,  William  Surles,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCall.  Lyman  Dale.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCann.  Raymond  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCaul,  Edward  Baldwin.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McConneU,  Ronald  Earl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McConvUle,  Lester  Francis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCuUough.  Robert  Bruce.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDermott.  David  Francis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  Jeffry  Stuart,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGUl,  James  Calvin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGUl,  Stephen  Scott,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGulre.  Edward  Bryant.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mclntyre,  Randel  Benson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mclntyre,  Robert  Douglas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKeeman,  Michael  Wayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKennon,  Alton  Carneau,  Jr., 

XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKenzle,  Thomas  Peter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKernon,  Thomas  Owen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKlnney,  Steven  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLean,  Thomas  Sopwlth,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMahon,  Donald  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McManaway,  William  Fred,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Medaglla,  Steven  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meehan,  Terence  Sean,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melncke.  Del  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mercer.  Raymond  Tecgardln,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meunier.  Paul  Anthony.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Michaels,  Thomas  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUam.  Ronald  Hayden.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Jeremy  King.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Joseph  Warren.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Mico  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Robert  Edwin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  William  Donald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mills.  H.  Roger.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUls,  John  Douglas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mllobowskl.  James  Anthony.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miner,  Rowland  Clinton,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MltcheU,  Charles  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Mitchell.  James  Allen.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moakler,  Martin  WUllam,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mohrmann,  Kelley  Bean,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Montelro,  George  Steven,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Montgomery,  Robert  Myers,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moody,  David  Andrew,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moore,  Stanley  Craig,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moore,  WUllam  Lewis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morgenstern,  Dennis  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morris,  Galen  Eugene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morris,  John  Woodland,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morris,  Raymond  Edward,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morris,  Robert  Eugene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morris,  William  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mortensen,  Chris  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mosler.  Michael  Lynn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moskala,  Richard  Leon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mossbarger,  Jerome  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mulyca,  Thomas  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mundt,  Michael  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Murdock,  Gordon  Graham,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Murphy,  Joseph  Anthony,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Murphy  Kevin  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mutz,  Michael  Andrew,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nance,  Glenen  Vars,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Neel,  Donald  Vaughn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

NeU,  PhUip  Allen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nelson,  Paul  Arnold,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Newsom,  Gary  Don,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nlchley,  Allen  Lloyd,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nlcodemus,   John  Lockrey,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nobles,  George  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nolen,  John  Morton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

NoBter,  Randolph  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nunn,  Thomas  Calvin,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

O'Brien,  James  Kenneth,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

O'Connor,    Thomas    Francis,    III,    611-64- 
3785. 

O'DonneU,  Donald  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

O'Donnell,    Philip    Paul    Joseph,    024-44- 
0418. 

O'Keefe,  James  Gerard,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

O'Maley,  John  WUllam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

O'Shaughnessy,  Martin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oakes,  Barney  Joe,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oakley,  Jack  Jay,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Olsen,  John  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Olsen,  Reginald  Dean,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Olsen,  Stephen  Barry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Olson,  Jeffrey  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Olson,  Walter  WUllam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Orr,  Melvln  Alan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Orton,  William  Rutledge,  11.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ostrand,  Charles  Joe,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Paggl,  Raymond  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pakis,  Val  Anthony.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Palamar,  Steven  Peter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Palatka,  Joseph  Dennis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

PaUone.  Joseph  Gerard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pasquarella,     Michael     Anthony,     283  44 
9339. 

Patterson.  Donnle  Kent,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Patterson,  Norman  Benjamin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pearce,  William  Henry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pearson,  Michael  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pelxotto,  Roland  Eustace,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pelosl,  James  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pentuk,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pepin,  Gregory  Ralston,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Perkins,  George  Stuart,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Perry,  William  Henry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterjohn,  Daniel,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Petersen,  Chris  Bennett,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Peterson,  Arthur  John.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Peterson.  Paul  Dean.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Petrlcka.  Ronald  Stanley.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pettlgrew.  Dee  William,  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pflster,  Timothy  Jon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

PhUIlDs.  Roy  Davis.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

PhUlips.  William  C.  L.,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pickett.  David  Henry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plechowlak.  Wayne  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pleper.  WUllam  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pierce,  Gregory  Allen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plneau,  Frederic  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plontek,  Mark  Steven,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plxley,  Stephen  Conro,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Planchak,  Joseph  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poccla,   Frederick  Benjamin,   Jr..   041-46- 
fil98. 


Pokomy,  WUllam  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PoUock,  Lee  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ponlkvar,  Donald  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poole,  Grady  Richard,  Jr.,  267-1 1-6506. 
Poore,  Michael  Harold,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Popa,  Thomas  Albert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pope,  Charles  Webster,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Portante.  Robert  Alan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porter,  Hugh  David,  147-44^1332. 
Porter,  Joseph  Emby,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potter,  Robert  Alfred,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prewltt,  Michael  Byrd,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prospero,  Nicholas  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pryor,  Dennis  PhUlp,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Purcell,  John  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Putlgnano,  Patrick  Allen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Putman.  Louis  Frank.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Quartarone,  John  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
QuilUn,  George  Ellsworth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qulnn,  WUllam  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qulnnan,  Edward  John,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rajk,  Christopher  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramm,  Henry  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rana,  Paul  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rankin,  Robert  WUllam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rash,  Charles.  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raymond.  Matthew  Ward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Read,  Richard  Allen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reese,  Richard  Tallesln,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reeser,  CUfford  AUen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ressner,  Bruce  Craig,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds,  Gerald  Harrison,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds,  Thomas  Lynn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds,  Wayne  Douglas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynoso,  Alfredo  Roberto,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhodes,  Alexander  Stuart,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rice,  Glenn  Mead,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rice,  Kevin  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson,  Davis  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson,  Patrick  OUver,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richburg,  Michael  Scott,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riggers,  Timothy  Patrick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riley,  Don  Timothy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlordan,  Kenneth  AUen,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ripple,  James  Andrew.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rittenburg.   Charles   Eugene.    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rltter.  John  Murray,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts.  Wayne  Dolor.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robertson,  John  Tatum,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  Arthur  WUllam.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  Lenwood.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rocco.   John   Michael,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rockwell.  Keith  Warren,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodrigues.  Richard  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roe,  Robert  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  Casey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rokola.  Richard  Stanton,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rolfs.  Walter  Arnold.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rollins,  George  Arthur.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rooney.  WUllam  Patrick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rose,  D.  Webster,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross,  Le©  Bennett,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross,  Ronald  Scott,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rothwell,  Roger  Leigh.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roubian,  Edward  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowe,  Dennis  WUllam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowley,  Ronald  Mark,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rubinstein,  Sanford  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rugglero,  Michael  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rutherford,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Presl*nt 
able  colleague  from  the  State 
ington.    Senator    Henry    M. 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
and  Insular  Affairs,  is  a  leadei* 
national  fuels  and  energy  poliqy 
He  spoke  with  accuracy  at  the 
Press  Club  on  March  22.  1973 
asserted    that    the 
caught  in  a  paralysis  in  coping 
energy  crisis. 

This   Senator,    who   cosponsc^red 
Senate  resolution  (S.  Res.  45. 
gress>  with  Senator  Jackson  tc 
the   ba.«;ic   authority   for  the 
energy  policy  study,  is  in  full  accbrd 
the  Interior  Committee  chairman 
declaration  that  "this  Nation  mfst 
forward  immediately  to  deal 
leal  shortage  in  our  strategic 
to  avert  gasoline  shortages  this 
is  a  solid  fact. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe,  as 
ator  Jackson,  that  emergency 
the  White  House  within  the  next 
on  a  wide  range  of  measures  wil 
essary    to    avert    critical    shortages 
gasoline  and  other  fuels  this 
next  winter." 

Calling  attention  last  Thursday 
fact  that  "The  White  House  has 
again  put  off  forwarding  an 
sage — to    Congress."    Senator 
emphasized:  "We  cannot  find  a 
paper  from  downtown  to  Indlca  « 
they  stand."  and  he  made  the  tlnjiely 
laratlon:  "The  crisis  will  not 
them." 
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As  to  the  urgency  of  the  energy  crisis 
and  the  need  for  prompt  actions  to  roll 
back  its  consequences,  this  Senator  is  in 
full  agreement  with  the  knowledgeable 
Senator  from  Washington.  And  I  stand 
side-by-side  with  him  in  support  of  the 
actions  he  recommended — actions  which 
must  be  taken  if  we  are  to  avert  a  do- 
mestic disaster. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee chairman  is  thinking  and  acting 
with  foresight  in  the  preparation  of  leg- 
islation to  establsh  a  National  Emer- 
gency Energy  Board  which,  he  said, 

Would  be  granted  extraordinary  powers 
over  Federal  agency  programs  and  the  en- 
ergy industries. 

It  is  granted  that  such  an  action  would 
be  an  extraordinai-y  one  and,  under  less 
critical  conditions,  should  not  be  neces- 
sary. But.  as  Senator  Jackson  said: 

If  early  action  Is  not  taken  by  the  Ad- 
ministration to  deal  with  the  critical  ques- 
tions Inherent  In  the  energy  crisis,  the  Con- 
gress wUl  act. 

He  added  that  the  powers  he  has  in 
mind  for  the  proposed  National  Emer- 
gency Energy  Board  would  be  built  upon 
the  precedent  of  the  War  Production 
Board  of  World  War  n  and  other  ma- 
jor Federal  Interventions  into  the  realm 
of  private  enterprise  in  times  of  emer- 
gency. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Presdent,  our  colleague's 
speech  was  a  significant  development  in 
the  war  that  must  be  waged  against  the 
eroding  effects  of  the  energy  crisis.  I 
take  it  to  mean  that  we  now  see  hopeful 
signs  that  the  battle  against  the  energy 
crisis  Is  about  to  be  joined  from  the  ram- 
parts of  Capitol  Hill  if  it  is  not  soon 
joined  by  the  man  with  very  real  powers 
of  leadership  at  the  White  House. 

I  am  ready  and  willing  to  work  aggres- 
sively and  diligently  with  both  the  lead- 
ership of  the  executive  branch  and  the 
leadership  of  the  Congress  to  bring  the 
energy  crisis  under  control — and  to  an 
ending,  at  the  earliest  time  possible.  But, 
like  Senator  Jackson,  I  have  little  pa- 


tience remaining  for  the  procrastination, 
Indecisiveness,  and  delay  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  with  respect  to  the  worsen- 
ing energy  situation.  If  the  Congress 
must  strike  without  any  solid  recom- 
mendations from  the  Executive,  I  stand 
ready  to  join  with  Senator  Jackson  and 
his  colleagues  of  the  Interior  Committee 
and  those  of  us  who  are  ex-offlcio  mem- 
bers for  the  national  fuels  and  energy 
study  in  taking  positive  and  decisive  ac- 
tions of  the  nature  so  capably  conceived 
and  enunciated  by  the  committee  chair- 
man last  week. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record 
excerpts  from  Senator  Jackson's  address 
before  the  National  Press  Club  on  March 
22,  1973 — excerpts  released  by  his  office. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Excerpts  From  Address  by  Senator  Henry 
M.  Jackson 

If  there  are  any  lingering  doubts  about 
the  kind  of  energy  problems  we  face,  con- 
sider these  facts: 

Between  1940  and  1965,  the  consumption 
of  energy  In  the  United  States  doubled.  If 
present  trends  continue,  consumption  could 
double  again  by  1980.  The  rate  of  energy  con- 
sumption Increased  twice  as  fast  In  1972  as 
It  did  m  1971. 

In  1965  we  consumed  nearly  12  million 
barrels  of  oil  a  day;  In  1972  we  consumed 
more  than  16  million  barrels  a  day.  In  1965 
we  had  three  million  barrels  a  day  spare 
producing  capacity;  In  1972  we  had  none. 

In  1972  we  Imported  some  30  percent  of 
our  oU  requirements.  That  flgiu-e  wUl  double 
by  1980. 

At  a  time  when  energy  demand  Is  greater 
than  ever,  there  is  not  one  single  new  refinery 
under  construction  in  the  United  States. 

At  a  time  when  our  need  to  develop  domes- 
tic oU  and  gas  Is  greater  than  ever,  we  have 
seen  a  sharp  decline  in  all  kinds  of  drilling. 
For  example,  the  number  of  natural  gas  wells 
drilled  declined  from  a  high  of  6,459  In  1961 
to  3.226  In  1970. 

The  greatest  potential  for  new  oil  and  gas 
discoveries  is  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 
But  less  than  two  percent  of  the  OCS  to  th# 
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200  meter  water  depth  has  been  leased  for 
development. 

Since  1968  we  have  been  using  twice  as 
much  natural  gas  as  we  can  find.  With  cur- 
rent drilling  trends,  we  could  be  short  ten 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  in  1980.  Potential 
gas  users  were  denied  service  In  21  states  In 
1972.  CurtaUments  of  deliveries  in  every  part 
of  the  U.S.  are  forecast  for  1973  and  there- 
after. 

The  shortage  of  natural  gas  has  shifted 
the  burden  and  caused  an  extraordinary  In- 
crease m  demand  for  other  fuels.  The  demand 
for  heating  oil  In  the  current  winter  season 
has  been  up  over  12  percent. 

Today  crude  oU  stocks  are  down  almost 
50  million  barrels  from  the  high  of  May, 
1971.  Gasoline  stocks  were  down  at  the  end  of 
February  almost  30  mlUlon  barrels  below 
this  time  a  year  ago  as  gasoline  demand  heads 
for  new  highs  In  1973. 

As  the  nature  of  the  energy  crisis  becomes 
painfully  apparent,  the  public  has  been 
bombarded  with  explanations  about  who 
caused  It.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  charges 
and  countercharges,  It's  time  to  challenge 
the  conventional  wisdom  with  some  plain 
talk  about  what  this  crisis  Is — and  what  It 
is   not. 

The  energy  crisis  Is  not,  as  some  would 
have  you  believe,  a  conspiracy  by  the  oil 
lobby,  the  gas  lobby  and  the  coal  lobby  to 
milk  the  American  consumer.  The  energy  In- 
dustries are  not  conspirators — but  they  are 
not  blameless  either.  Many  of  them  have 
failed  to  meet  new  and  vital  environment 
responsibilities.  All  too  often,  they  have  been 
short-sighted  and  self-serving  In  their  at- 
tempts to  Influence  national  energy  policy. 
Oppof Itlon  to  responsible  surface  mining  leg- 
islation Is  a  case  In  point. 

The  energy  crisis  Is  not,  the  creation  of  a 
small  band  of  environmental  extremists 
blocking  nuclear  power  plants,  OCS  leasing, 
and  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline.  Environmen- 
tal concerns  have  played  a  major  role  In  slow- 
ing construction  of  vital  energy  faculties. 
But  even  If  every  one  of  these  faculties  had 
been  buUt  on  schedule — schedules  which,  by 
the  way.  were  overly  optimistic — the  energy 
crisis  would  stUl  be  upon  us.  The  fault  ilea, 
I  believe,  not  so  much  with  the  environmen- 
talists as  with  those  In  Industry  and  govern- 
ment who  have  either  failed  to  respond  to 
legitimate  concerns  or  failed  to  develop  effec- 
tive Institutions  for  resolving  environmental 
controversies. 

The  energy  crisis  Is  not,  the  exclusive  prod- 
uct of  short-sighted  government  regulation, 
a  crisis  which  will  disappear  as  soon  as  free 
market  forces  have  full  play.  Government 
policies  in  such  areas  as  oil  Imports  and 
natural  gas  pricing  have,  of  course,  con- 
tributed to  our  energy  problems.  But  the 
sources  of  the  energy  crisis  are  too  varied 
and  complex  to  yield  to  the  demon  theory  of 
analysis. 

The  fact  Is  that  our  national  energy  system 
as  a  whole  is  no  longer  functioning  effec- 
tively. We  are  facing  real  shortages  and 
higher  prices.  We  are  entering  a  period  of 
dangerous  dependence  on  foreign  sources  of 
oU. 

What  has  been  the  response  of  this  Admin- 
istration to  these  problems?  To  put  It 
bluntly,  the  Administration's  response  to  the 
growing  energy  crisis  has  been  characterized 
by  delay,  indecision  and  confusion  of  pur- 
pose. 

The  Congress  has  had  two  years  of  "crisis 
talk"  from  Federal  officials  and  industry 
representatives.  But  we  have  had  no  action. 
We  have  seen  no  recommendations  for  legis- 
lation. We  are  still  awaiting  the  transmittal 
of  a  Presidential  Energy  Policy  Message. 

MeanwhUe,  schools  have  closed,  factory 
gates  have  been  shut,  and  transportation 
systems  have  been  disrupted. 

World  oU  prices  continue  to  spiral  uDward 
and  the  stabUlty  of  the  Mid-East  grows  more 
and  more  insecure. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  proposed  FY  1974  budget  recommends 
only  incremental  and  clearly  inadequate 
changes  In  priorities  and  policies  for  energy 
research  and  development. 

The  prospects  of  serious  regional  short- 
ages of  gasoline  this  summer  now  appear  vir- 
tually certain. 

This  list  could  be  lengthened  at  wUl  but 
that  Is  not  necessary.  The  point  It  proves 
is  obvious:  The  energy  crisis  we  face  Is  a 
crisis  In  leadership. 

Indecision  has  been  the  hallmark  of  the 
past  four  years. 

After  years  of  trial  balloons  on  deregulat- 
ing natural  gas.  on  Increased  Incentives  to 
Industry,  on  roUlng  back  environmental 
standards,  and  on  other  controversial  pro- 
posals we  have  yet  to  see  a  single  concrete 
reconunendatlon. 

Instead  we  have  had  a  series  of  timid, 
ad  hoc  adjustments  In  the  oU  Import  pro- 
gram. In  oU  leasing  policy  and  In  other  areas. 

The  country  deserves  better. 

I  propose  an  end  to  Indecision.  It  Is  time 
we  had  some  real,  concrete  Initiatives  to  deal 
with  the  critical  problems  we  face. 

In  an  effort  to  focus  Congressional  atten- 
tion on  key  Issues  and  stimulate  Adminis- 
tration action,  I  have  made  a  number  of 
specific  proposals  and  recommendations  in 
recent  months. 

I  have  proposed  new  initiatives  to  unify 
the  major  oil  consuming  nations  and  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  North  American  continen- 
tal energy  policy. 

I  have  urged  action  to  preserve  the  inde- 
pendent sector  of  our  oU  Industry  which  Is 
threatened  by  current  oil  Import  policy  and 
other  recent  developments  in  the  national 
energy  picture. 

I  have  proposed  an  Energy  Facility  Siting 
Act  to  resolve  the  bitter  conflicts  surround- 
ing the  siting  and  construction  of  refineries, 
power  plants,  pipelines  and  other  energy 
facilities. 

I  have  urged  a  deepwater  port  policy  that 
win  pave  the  way  for  construction  of  ports  to 
receive  the  supertankers  required  to  Import 
60  percent  of  our  oU  needs  by  1980. 

I  have  proposed  a  new  national  conserva- 
tion policy  to  end  widespread  waste  and  re- 
duce demand  In  a  country  that  uses  one- 
third  of  the  world's  energy. 

Specifically,  I  have  proposed  a  tax  on 
weight  and  horsepower  to  reduce  the  use  of 
wasteful,  gas-hungry,  superpowered  automo- 
biles. 

I  have  asked  for  a  strong,  statutory  energy 
Import  policy  which  sets  forth  import  policy 
for  the  next  decade,  designed  to  speed  the 
development  of  domestic  resources  and  hold 
reliance  on  insecure  foreign  sources  to  a  bare 
minimum. 

I  have  urged  the  adoption  of  specific 
measiires  for  the  creation  of  a  national  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve,  using  resources  on 
public  lands.  Including  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serves, to  the  fullest  extent  possible  for  this 
purpose. 

I  have  proposed  new  approaches  to  regulat- 
ing natural  gas  which  will  channel  gas  to  the 
most  efficient  uses  at  reasonable  prices  and 
generate  new  supplies. 

I  have  offered  a  massive  10  year  $20  billion 
research  and  development  program  to  un- 
lock new  energy  sources  and  better  utilize 
existing  sources  with  the  aim  of  achieving 
energy  self-sufficiency  in  ten  years. 

The  Administration's  response  to  the 
growing  energy  crisis  facing  the  nation  has 
been  characterized  by  paralysis,  indecision, 
delay,  uncertainty,  and  confusion  of  purpose. 

If  we  are  to  avert  critical  shortages  of  gas- 
oline and  other  fuels  this  siimmer  and  next 
winter  emergency  action  must  be  taken  by 
the  White  House  within  the  next  four  weeks 
on  a  wide  range  of  measures.  Actions  which 
must  be  taken  If  we  are  to  avert  a  domeatlc 
disaster  Include: 

1.  development  of  contingency  plans  and 
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a  national  standby  rationing  system  for  the 
allocation  of  gasoline  and  other  fuels  In 
short  supply  to  public  service  agencies  (hos- 
pitals, fire  departments,  schools),  to  resi- 
dential consumers,  and  to  essential  Indus- 
tries; 

2.  establishment  of  a  clear  Federal  policy 
to  govern  the  conditions  and  circumstances 
under  which  sulfur  dioxide  and  other  air 
quality  standards  will,  if  necessary,  be  re- 
laxed to  deal  with  critical  energy  shortages; 

3.  promulgation  of  an  oil  Import  policy 
which  wlU  meet  current  demands,  provide 
adequate  crude  oil  stocks  for  Idle  refinery 
capacity,  and  Insure  the  economic  sur/lval 
of  the  nation's  Independent  oil  producers, 
refiners,  marketers  and  distributors; 

4.  establishment  of  a  program  to  avert  this 
summer's  projected  gasoline  shortages  by 
Importing  petroleum  products,  by  guarantee- 
ing upland  and  OCS  royalty  oil  to  refineries 
operating  below  capacity,  and  by  exercising 
all  existing  authority  to  aUocate  avaUable 
supplies  of  crude  oU  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts to  areas  of  need; 

5.  requiring  the  oU  Industry,  as  a  condition 
for  receipt  of  oU  import  licenses,  to  Immedi- 
ately undertake  the  establishment  of  a  90 
day  petroleum  storage  supply; 

6.  implementation  of  a  Federal  energy  con- 
servation policy  designed  to  maximize  en- 
ergy efficiency  and  reduce  waste; 

If  early  action  Is  not  taken  by  the  Ad- 
ministration to  deal  with  these  critical  ques- 
tions the  Congress  must  and  will  act. 

I  have  directed  my  staff  to  prepare  legisla- 
tion to  establish  a  National  Emergency 
Energy  Board  which  would  be  granted  ex- 
traordinary powers  over  Federal  energy  pro- 
grams and  the  energy  Industries.  The  Board's 
powers  woiUd  be  buUt  upon  the  precedent  of 
the  War  Production  Board  of  World  War  n 
and  other  major  Federal  interventions  into 
the  realm  of  private  enterprise  In  times  of 
emergency. 

The  Emergency  Energy  Board  would,  at  a 
minimum,  be  equipped  with  legal  authority, 
personnel,  and  funding  to: 

1.  allocate  aU  fuels,  regardless  of  how  pro- 
duced, to  meet  essential  public  requirements 
and  to  avert  shortages; 

2.  implement  emergency  measures  for  en- 
ergy conservation; 

3.  preempt  State  law  If  It  Is  determined 
that  State  or  local  policy  frustrates  or  pre- 
vents any  action  necessary  to  protect  the 
larger  public  Interest  In  adequate  and  secure 
energy  supplies; 

4.  Initiate  oU  and  gas  exploration  and  de- 
velopment by  the  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cies on  unexplored,  but  promising  public 
lands,  on  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves,  and 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf — Including 
offshore  areas  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  and 

5.  untangle  the  procedural  delays  and  cut 
the  red  tape  which  fnistrates  the  siting  of 
any  electrical  power  plant,  refinery  or  super- 
port  facility  which  is  determined  to  be  nec- 
essary and  essential  to  meet  regional  or  na- 
tional energy  reqxUrements. 


WHY  ARE  WE  PAYING  HIGHER 
PRICES  FOR  FOOD? 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke 

OF    CALrrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  27,  1973 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  received  today  from  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco  Its 
"Business  &  Financial  Letter"  written  by 
Dean  Chen,  which  presents  some  impor- 
tant information  on  the  causes  for  the 
steep  rise  in  food  prices. 
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I  would  like  to  share  this  article 
my  colleagues  and  hope  that  it 
utes  to  our  understanding  of 
plex,  but  vital,  issue: 

How  Much  for  the  Farmer^ 
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The  average  housewtfe  won't  beljeve 
but  American  farmers  are  liable  to 
with  less  net  Income  this  year  than 
strong  Increase  in  cash  receipts  is  al 
tain,  because  of  both  an  expansion 
and  favorable  prices  for  farm 
much  of  this  Increase  may  be  offset 
cllne  In  government  payments.  Thei  i 
pected    gain    In    gross    Income 
sources  may  be  wiped  out  completely 
continued  Inexorable  rise  In  produjtlon 
penses. 

The  resultant  of  all  these  factors 
a  decline  of  almost  5  percent  in  net 
come,  to  about  $18  billion  for  the  y 
put  this  In  proper  context,  we  should 
that  last  year's  net  of  $19  billion 
cent  above  the  1971   figure  and  1 
higher  than  that  of  any  earlier  yea: 
Ing  the  halcyon  period  of  1947, 
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The  nation's  farmers  set  all-time 
practically  every  sector  last  year 
the  strong  and  accelerating  demand 
products  at  home  and  abroad.  Oros  s 
thus  rose  substantially,  helped  aloni ; 
percent  rise  in  farm  prices  and  a 
Jump  in  government  payments  to 
The    burgeoning    demand    for 
products  reflected  the  strong 
the  domestic  economy,  which  supported 
percent  increase  In  ONP — and  it  also 
an  upsurge  in  overseas  demand,  wfilch 
story  in  itself. 

The   picture    was   distorted   by 
food-supply    situation,    which 
largely    because   of   several    weather 
production  setbacks.  Including 
age  to  West  Coast  fruit  and  vegetajbl 
as  well  as  harvest  delays  affecting 
feed  grain  and  soybean  crops.  Thess 
ties    led    to    an   explosive    late-yea- 
prices,  and  the  price  problem  was 
ated — and  government  payments  s 
creased — because  of   1972's  restrictive 
grain  program  and  the  substantial 
of  wheat  acreage.  Thus,  wholesale 
farm  products  jumped  25  percent  \^ithl 
past  twelve  months  alone,  with  sich 
increases  as  24  percent  for  fibers, 
for  livestock,  and  38  percent  for  gtalns 
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Farm  exports,  after  reaching  the 
level  two  years  ago,  then  went  on  to 
$9V2  billion  In  1972,  with  the  final 
accounting  for  the  bulk  of  the 
sharp  gain  reflected  Increased 
duction  in  Western  Europe  and 
dining  grain  shipments  by  major 
tors,  and  the  improved  competltivi 
resulting    from    the    Smithsonian 
agreements.  Shipments  of  grain  an<3 
rose  about  40  percent  to  ■$3'2  billion 
process  accounting  for  nearly  two 
the   overall   Increase   In   exports, 
ments  of  soybeans  and  products 
billion,  a  record  for  a  single 

Exports  in  1973  could  exceed  $11 
a  goal   which   the  Administration 
had  not  expected  to  reach  until 
the  decade.  Prospects  In  this  seclcjr 
exceptionally   favorable   last 
foreign  countries  turned  to  the 
for   more   grains    because    of   theii 
crop  prospects  and  tight  exportable 
Not  only  did  regular  customers 
buying,  but  the  U.S.8.R.   signed 
historic     $l.l-blllion     grain 
China  added  a  small  but  psy 
portant  order  for  19  million  bushelsjof 

Foreign  demand  is  likely  to 
high  level,  reflecting  the  relatively 
ply  situation  in  many  foreign 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  Impact  of  recent  dollar  devaluation  on 
the  export  market  for  U.S.  commodities.  This 
stimulus  may  weaken  later  on,  however,  if 
major  producing  countries  abroad  respond 
as  anticipated  to  the  current  high  level  of 
prices.  The  Soviet  Union,  a  country  which 
has  shown  the  ability  in  the  past  to  recover 
rapidly  from  crop  failures,  has  targeted  a 
12 ',4 -percent  increase  in  farm  production 
this  year.  (Indeed,  that  country  has  been  a 
net  exporter  of  food  for  most  of  the  past 
decade.)  But  the  U.S.S.R.  may  remain  a  ma- 
jor customer  over  the  long  run,  becavise  of  its 
desire  to  rebuild  its  grain  inventories  and 
to  upgrade  family  diets  to  include  more  red 
meat.  Also,  according  to  latest  reports,  the 
Soviet  crop  year  is  starting  poorly  because  of 
dry  weather  in  European  Russia  and  short- 
ages of  seed-grain  reserves. 

EARNING    HIGHER    PRICES 

Given  the  prospects  for  higher  farm  prices 
and  increased  marketings,  cash  receipts  of 
XJS.  farmers  could  rise  from  the  1973  record 
of  $58 ''2  billion  to  a  new  peak  of  $62  billion. 
In  other  words,  the  strong  expansion  of  de- 
mand that  has  provided  the  underpinning 
for  the  nation's  industrial  boom  should  con- 
tinue to  provide  support  for  the  farm  econ- 
omy as  well. 

Supplies  of  major  commodities  should  rise 
sharply  this  year,  in  response  both  to  the 
high  level  of  prices  and  to  the  relaxation  of 
the  government's  cropland-control  program. 
Altogether,  perhaps  30  to  40  mUlion  acres  of 
idled  land  will  be  brought  back  into  produc- 
tion. Livestock  supplies  also  should  Increase, 
as  beef,  poultry  and  (after  midyear)  pork 
supplies  begin  to  reach  the  market  in  In- 
creasing quantities.  Price  pressures  thus 
should  begin  to  ease;  although  rising  per- 
haps 10  percent  for  the  year,  prices  received 
by  farmers  should  increase  at  a  somewhat 
slower  pace  than  in  1972,  and  they  may 
actually  decline  in  late  1973  and  1974. 

The  wheat  crop  ( 1 .7  billion  bushels)  Is  now 
estimated  at  12  percent  above  the  1972  rec- 
ord, while  the  com  crop  (5.8  billion  bushels) 
Is  4  percent  above  last  year,  and  the  soybean 
crop  (1.5  billion  bushels)  is  about  17  per- 
cent above  the  1972  record.  The  projected 
expansion  in  supplies  of  feed  grains  and  soy- 
beans fits  In  with  the  Administration's  plans 
for  increased  production  of  cattle,  hogs, 
broilers,  milk  and  eggs.  Government  pay- 
ments could  drop  from  $4  billion  last  year  to 
$3  billion  this  year — the  same  level  as  in  1971. 
Payments  jumped  last  year  for  the  wheat 
program  and  (especially)  the  feed-grain 
program,  reflecting  both  larger  acreage  set- 
asldes  and  higher  rates  per  acre.  These  factors 
will  be  largely  missing  thU  year,  however, 
because  of  the  drive  to  get  more  acreage  back 
Into  production. 

FATING   HIGHER   PRICES 

Production  costs  should  continue  to  rise 
from  the  1972  level  of  $47  billion  to  perhaps 
close  to  $51  billion,  reflecting  the  use  of  more 
production  Inputs  at  higher  prices.  Some  cost 
pressures  were  already  evident  In  1972,  de- 
spite controls  on  prices  of  many  farm  In- 
puts. Over  the  past  twelve  months,  farm- 
equipment  prices  rose  2'/2  precent  at  whole- 
sale, while  agricultural  chemicals  rose  more 
than  3  percent  and  petroleum  products 
Jumped  12 1/2  percent.  These  price  pressiires 
should  intensify  this  year.  In  view  of  the 
rapidly  growing  need  for  machinery  and  ma- 
terials, not  to  mention  land  and  labor. 

The  1973  farm  picture  is  clouded  by  the 
fact  that  policymakers  must  deal  with  two 
conflicting  goals — curbing  the  food-price  in- 
flation on  the  one  hand,  and  maintaining 
farm  prosperity  on  the  other.  In  the  Admin- 
istration's eyes,  the  upsurge  In  farm  prices 
is  due  not  so  much  to  cost-push  factors  as 
it  Is  to  the  rapid  expansion  of  demand  rela- 
tive to  supply.  In  view  of  that  analysis,  cer- 
tain policy  moves  are  inevitable:  the  relaxa- 
tion of  production  restraints  on  1973  crops, 
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the  sales  of  grain  from  government  stocks, 
and  the  lifting  of  Import  quotas  on  meat 
and  dairy  products. 

In  this  connection,  It  should  be  noted  that 
price  determination  for  agricultural  products 
differs  somewhat  from  that  for  non-farm 
products.  At  any  given  level  of  demand,  sud- 
den changes  In  marketable  supplies  tend  to 
cause  wide  fluctuations  In  farm  prices.  Thus, 
policy  actions  to  increase  supply  (or  reduce 
demand)  can  be  an  effective  means  of  farm 
price  control.  But  the  output  of  most  farm 
commodities  cannot  be  Increased  over  a  very 
short  time-span,  so  that  the  price  Impact  of 
recent  policy  moves  wUl  not  be  felt  at  the 
present  time,  but  rather  In  late  1973  or  1974. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  PASSED 
BY  THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA  GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY  REGARDING 
TERMINATION  DATE  OF  DAY- 
LIGHT SAVINGS  TIME 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  27.  1973 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  junior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  and  myself,  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
concurrent  resolution  passed  by  the 
South  Carolina  General  Assembly. 

On  March  20,  1973,  the  South  Caro- 
lina General  Assembly  passed  a  concur- 
rent resolution  memorializing  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  legislation  that  will  termi- 
nate daylight  saving  time  on  the  fourth 
Monday  of  September  of  1973.  and  each 
year  thereafter.  Senator  Hollings  and 
I  jointly  endorse  this  concurrent  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  President,  current  law  provides 
that  daylight  savings  time  ends  on  the 
fourth  Monday  in  October.  This  sched- 
uling of  daylight  savings  time  results  in 
a  severe  hardship  for  many  persons  who 
begin  work  or  must  travel  long  distances 
to  school  in  almost  total  darkness  in  the 
morning  hours  of  early  fall. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Hollings  and  myself,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  concurrent  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

A  Concurrent  Resolution 
To  Memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 

States  to  Take  Necessary  Legislative  Action 

to  Terminate  Daylight  Saving  Time  on  the 

Fourth  Monday  In  September  of  1973  and 

Each  Year  Thereafter 

Whereas,  the  control  of  standard  and  day- 
light saving  time  schedules  has  been  pre- 
empted by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  daylight  saving  time  now  begins  on  the 
last  Sunday  in  AprU  and  ends  on  the  fourth 
Monday  in  October;  and 

Whereas,  this  scheduling  of  daylight  sav- 
ing time  results  in  a  severe  hardship  for 
many  persons  who  begin  work  or  must  travel 
long  distances  to  school  In  almost  total  dark- 
ness In  the  morning  hours  of  early  fall;  and 

Whereas,  this  situation  creates  a  very 
serious  safety  problem  for  young  children 
who,  by  bus  or  on  foot,  must  go  to  school  in 
darkness;  and 

Whereas,  this  problem  Is  partlcxilarly  acute 
In  the  early  fall  and  could  be  solved  at  least 
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partially  by  ending  daylight  saving  time  in 
late  September.  Now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representatives  concxuring: 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
be  and  hereby  is  memorialized  to  taJse  nec- 
essary legislative  action  to  change  the  ter- 
mination time  of  daylight  saving  time  to  the 
last  Monday  in  September. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  each  member  of  the  South  Carolina 
Congressional  Delegation. 


A  SERIOUS  SECURITY  THREAT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  27.  1973 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
March  1970,  the  late  Director  of  the 
FBI,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  testifying  before 
a  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
referred  to  the  serious  security  threat 
posed  by  Chinese  ship  jumpers,  many  of 
whom  belong  to  the  Communist-domi- 
nated Hong  Kong  Seamen's  Union: 

The  approximately  40,000  Hong  Kong  based 
seamen,  many  of  whom  actually  reside  and 
have  families  on  the  mainland,  continue  to 
be  an  Investigative  problem.  The  majority  of 
these  seamen  belong  to  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist-dominated Hong  Kong  Seamen's 
Union.  Thousands  of  these  seamen  enter  the 
United  States  each  year  when  their  ships 
dock  here.  A  high  number  of  them  desert 
while  here  and  constitute  a  serious  security 
threat. 

On  April  25,  1972,  along  with  extensive 
remarks  on  Red  China's  illicit  drug 
trade,  I  inserted  a  Washington  Post  arti- 
cle by  Jean  Heller  and  Mark  Brown 
which  reported  that  approximately  4,200 
aliens  from  Communist  China  sneak  into 
the  United  States  each  year,  some  of 
whom  are  on  espionage  missions  while 
others  are  involved  in  narcotics  traffic. 

Recently,  the  New  York  Daily  News 
carried  two  articles  by  Frank  Faso  and 
Paul  Meskil  which  also  dealt  with  Chi- 
nese ship  jumpers,  the  Hong  Kong  Sea- 
men's Union,  and  illicit  drugs  in  the  form 
of  heroin.  Just  how  serious  is  the  se- 
curity threat  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hoover 
can  be  ascertained  from  the  two  articles 
appearing  in  the  New  York  Daily  News 
on  March  20  and  22  by  Frank  Faso  and 
Paul  Meskil  which  follow: 
Color  New  Drug  Epidemic  Hono  Kono  Hue 
(By  Prank  Faso  and  Paul  Meskil) 

At  2:43  a.m.  last  July  8,  a  prosperous 
Chinese  businessman  named  Hong  Moy  en- 
tered the  Rickshaw  Oarage,  across  the  street 
from  the  Elizabeth  St.  police  station,  in 
Chinatown. 

President  of  the  2,000-member  Moy  Family 
Association,  Moy  was  one  of  Chinatown's 
most  Influential  business  and  civic  leaders. 
He  had  about  $2,000  cash  on  him,  the  receipts 
of  the  supermarket,  book  store  and  two  coffee 
houses  he  owned  in  the  Chinese  community. 

He  Intended  to  drive  home  to  Port  Wash- 
ington, L.I.,  where  he  lived  with  his  wife  and 
four  children.  As  the  night  attendant  went 
to  move  a  car  that  was  parked  In  front  of 
Moy's  1972  Cadillac,  three  young  Chinese 
men  slipped  Into  the  garage  and  seized  Moy 
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from  behind.  Pressing  a  gun  muzzle  to  his 
head,  they  made  him  kneel  on  the  floor  and 
handcuffed  his  arms  behind  him. 

They  went  through  his  pockets  and  took 
his  wallet  and  bankroll.  When  the  attendant 
returned,  they  pointed  pistols  at  him  and  told 
him  to  stand  still.  Then  one  of  the  men 
pulled  a  bunting  knife  and  calmly  stabbed 
Moy  in  the  back.  As  the  three  departed,  the 
stabber  wiped  the  knife  handle  clear  of 
fingerprints  and  dropped  the  weapon  near 
the  garage  door. 

ROBBERY   WASN'T   THE    MOTIVE 

Moy  died  an  hour  later  In  Beekman  Down- 
town Hospital.  A  detective  caUed  the  killing 
"a  routine  robbery  murder,"  but  It  was  far 
from  routine.  The  unarmed  victim  offered  no 
resistance,  made  no  outcry.  There  was  no 
need  to  kill  him  to  get  his  money.  And  if  the 
stabber  was  some  sort  of  homicidal  maniac, 
why  didn't  he  also  kill  the  only  witness? 

"Robbery  was  not  the  motive,"  a  high- 
ranking  police  official  said  recently.  "This 
was  a  carefully  planned  execution." 

Pressed  for  details,  he  said:  "I  can't  say 
anything  more.  It's  a  federal  case  now." 

The  FBI,  which  normally  has  no  Jurisdic- 
tion in  a  city  homicide  investigation,  has 
been  quietly  checking  Moy's  background.  So 
has  the  federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs. 

SEEN    WITH    SUSPECnm    DRUG    DEALERS 

Federal  agents  told  reporters  that  Moy  had 
been  seen  with  several  suspected  drug  dealers 
who  came  from  China  and  were  in  this  coun- 
try illegally. 

Since  President  Nixon  went  to  Peking,  the 
official  Washington  line  is  that  China  is  not 
involved  in  the  global  dope  trade.  Still,  the 
rumors  and  charges  persist. 

The  latest  accusation  against  China  was 
made  by  two  veteran  New  York  crime  fight- 
ers— Frank  Rogers,  cltywide  prosecutor  of 
narcotics  cases,  and  Brooklyn  District  At- 
torney Eugene  Gold. 

At  a  January  press  conference  announc- 
ing the  bustup  of  a  smuggling  ring  that 
brought  hundreds  of  pounds  of  heroin  into 
the  U.S.  last  year,  Rogers  showed  reporters 
a  plastic  bag  on  which  the  words  "People's 
Republic  of  China"  were  printed  In  English 
and  Chinese. 

BAG  CONTAINED  HEROIN 

He  said  the  bag  had  contained  "brown  rock 
heroin"  from  mainland  China.  Rogers  added 
that  he  had  additional  evidence  of  a  Chi- 
nese connection,  Including  tape  recordings 
of  phone  conversations  between  dope  smug- 
glers and  dealers. 

"This  Is  the  first  clear  and  substantive 
evidence  we  have  that  mainland  China  and 
Hong  Kong  (a  British  colony)  are  being  used 
as  a  means  of  getting  heroin  into  the  Unit- 
ed States,"  Gold  said. 

The  boss  of  the  smuggling  ring.  The  News 
learned,  is  an  important  Chinese  national 
who  makes  frequent  trips  between  the  U.S., 
Canada  and  Peking,  where  he  confers  with 
top  government  officials.  He  has  not  been 
arrested. 

Of  the  36  persons  arrested  during  the  flve- 
month  investigation  of  the  smuggling  ring, 
24  were  ship-jumping  members  of  the 
Hong  Kong  Seamen's  Union.  A  secret  report 
prepared  by  the  Strategic  Intelligence  Of- 
fice of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  confirms  that  Hong  Kong  sea- 
men are  deeply  involved  in  the  international 
dope  traffic. 

The  report  states,  "The  smuggling  activi- 
ties of  Chinese  seamen  Imply  a  loose  bat 
rather  extensive  arrangement  between  the 
seamen  and  their  United  States  contacts  to 
carry  out  the  movement  of  narcotics  from 
Southeast  Asia  on  a  continuing  basis.  .  .  . 

"Sensitive  sources  also  reveal  frequent 
communications  between  Chinese  heroin 
traffickers  In  New  York,  Seattle,  San  Fran- 
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Cisco,  Portland  (Ore.),  and  Vancouver  (Caa- 
ada ) ,  suggesting  that  an  extensive  wholesale 
mechanism  exists." 

Other  recent  Narcotics  Bureau  and  CIA 
reports  on  the  Asian  dope  trade  mention 
"ethnic  Chinese"  and  "Chinese  seamen." 
These  reports  say  the  opium  popples  are 
grown  in  Burma.  Laos  and  Thailand,  and 
that  opium,  morphine  base  and  heroin  are 
transported  from  Bangkok,  Thailand  to  Hong 
Kong,  the  main  transfer  point  for  ship- 
ments to  the  U.S. 

A  secret  CIA  report  on  narcotics  opera- 
tions In  Southeast  Asia  states  that  tons  of 
opium  and  morphine  base,  from  which  heroin 
is  made,  are  carried  from  Bangkok  to  Hong 
Kong  in  fishing  boats.  The  report  says:  "One 
trawler  a  day  moves  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
Chinese  Communist-controlled  Lema  Is- 
lands— 15  miles  from  Hong  Kong — where  the 
goods  are  loaded  into  Hong  Kong  Junks. 

Chinese  army  and  navy  units  guard  the 
Iiema  Islands  and  no  boats  pass  there  with- 
out inspection.  The  opium  fieet  could  not 
possibly  operate  off  these  Islands  without 
Peking's  knowledge  and  consent. 

MAJOR     DRUG    CENTER 

So  much  Asian  heroin  is  fiowlng  into  New 
York  that  Chinatown  has  become  a  major 
drug  center.  Over  the  years,  detectives  and 
federal  narcs  have  made  sporadic  raids  on 
Chinatown  dope  dens,  but  the  addicts  and 
sellers  there  were  members  of  the  Chinese 
community  and  the  traffic,  mostly  In  opium, 
did  not  amount  to  much. 

In  1971  there  was  only  one  big  case  here  in- 
volving Asian  heroin.  But  last  year  there  was 
a  virtual  deluge.  Of  the  273  pounds  of  heroin 
seized  by  the  Federal  Narcotics  Bureau  here 
in  1972,  nearly  a  third  originated  in  Asia. 
Additional  seizures  of  Chinese  heroin  were 
made  by  police  and  customs  agents.  Among 
the  major  heroin  hauls  of  1972: 

Jan.  28 — Customs  agents  raided  an  apart- 
ment In  Sunnyside,  Queens,  and  caught  two 
Chinese  seamen  with  18  pounds  of  pure  he- 
roin, worth  about  $4  million  on  the  addict 
market. 

April  11 — Narcotics  Bureau  agents  arrested 
seven  Chinese  men  and  one  woman  in  an 
apartment  at  60  East  Broadway  and  con- 
fiscated 11  pounds  of  heroin,  part  of  a  100- 
pK)und  shipment. 

April  26 — Eighteen  pounds  of  heroin,  hid- 
den in  a  teakwood  trunk,  were  seized  in  Pert 
Washington,  L.I.  Two  Chinese  were  arrested. 

June  27 — Four  more  Chinese  seamen  and 
three  pounds  of  heroin  were  seized  at  the 
Sunnyside  building  raided  earlier. 

July  21 — Six  pounds  of  "pure  brown  rock 
heroin"  from  China  were  confiscated  by  fed- 
eral agents:   three  Chinese  were  arrested. 

Aug.  23 — Four  Chinese,  including  the  self- 
style  unofficial  mayor  of  Chinatown,  were 
grabbed  by  federal  agents  while  completing 
a  deal  to  sell  20  pounds  of  heroin  for  $200,- 
000  cash. 

Oct.  6 — A  Westchester  dope  dealer  wais  ar- 
rested after  selling  "brown  China"  to  an  un- 
dercover agent.  The  evidence  was  described 
as  "brown,  granular,  rockllke  crystals  of  he- 
roin from  Communist  China." 

Dec.  29 — Bureau  agents  recovered  18 '/i 
pounds  of  heroin  and  arrested  two  sus- 
pects— a  Danish  seaman  who  allegedly 
brought  the  dope  from  Hong  Kong  And  a 
Chinese  restaurant  owner. 

Of  the  23  Chinese  Involved  In  these  cases, 
all  but  two  were  present  or  former  members 
of  the  Hong  Kong  Seamen's  Union.  Daniel 
P.  Casey,  regional  director  of  the  bureau, 
said  Chinese  seamen  are  "attempting  to  be- 
come the  key  suppliers  of  heroin  In  the 
United  States." 

Jerry  Jenson,  deputy  regional  director,  said 
the  amount  of  heroin  smuggled  "Into  this 
country  from  A^ia  does  not  yet  equal  the 
dope  Imports  from  Europe  and  Latin  Ameri- 
ca, "but  If  the  growth  continues  as  It  has 
In  the  past  year.  It  will  catch  up," 
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KwA  Lin:  Thi  Dora  Trade's  Dealer  is  Death 
(By  Frank  Faso  and   Paul  Me^kil) 

This  Is  the  story  of  Kwa  Lin,  a 
hatchetman  who  littered  New  Torkls 
town  with  corpses. 

Kwa  Lin  Is  probably  not  his  real 
it's  the  one  that  Investigators  know 
has  used  a  score  of  aliases  and  has 
many  Jobs — on  freighters  as  a 
oiler.  In  restaurants  as  a  cook  and 
In  offices  and  shops  where  he  was 
ployed. 

His  principal  occupation,  according 
vestigators.  Is  enforcer  and 
Peking-based  Hong  Kong-based 
seagoing  spies  and  smugglers. 

He   Is  only   5-2   and   140  pounds 
tiny   frame   ripples   with   muscles, 
bands    are    deadly    weapons.    He 
trained   In   Oriental   hand-to-hand 
Moreover,  he  Is  equally  adept  with 
or  hatchet. 

A  member  of  the  Hong  Kong 
Union,  he  sailed  to  Canada  in  1970 
ship  in  Vancouver  and  slipped  Into 
Illegally.  He  rented  a  small 
Delancey  St.  in  Newark,  obtained 
security  card  In  the  name  of  John 
started  a  small  business  dealing  in 
herbs  and  spices. 

His   first   New   York   target, 
said,  was  a  fellow  Hong  Kong  se; 
Hop,  27. 

TWO    MORE    TARGETS 

At  sunset  on  Aug.  5,  1970,  Sing 
walking  along  Park  St..  a  short 
that  runs  downhill  from  Mott  St. 
berry  St.  in  Chinatown,  when  a  sm^ll 
dressed    man    approached    and 
rounds  from  a  snub-nosed  revolver 
bead.  Sing  Hop  fell  dead  near  th( 
of  the  Church  of  the 
killer  hiirrled  down  Park  St.  Into  a 

Sing  Hop  lived  In  a  furnished 
Chatham  Square.  A  search  of  his 
sessions   turned   up   a   forged 
documents  including  what 
scribed  as  classified  material. 

These  Investigators  believe  he 
because  he  disobeyed  orders  to  returi 
Kong  or  China  for  a  new 

A  month  after  Sing  Hop  was 
man   named   Knee  Tang  was  shot 
outside  a  Chinese  social  club  on 
police  Intelligence  report  describes 
as   "a  known    gambling 
quented  by  Illegal  aliens,  including 
involved  In  smuggling  operations." 

The  same  report  describes  Kuee 
a  ship-Jumping  member  of  the 
Seamen's  Union,  an  Illegal  alien  and 
munlst  courier  involved  in  smuggling 
tlons." 

Jerry  Glnn  and  Larry  Wong  also  w 
Kong  seamen  who  entered  the  U.S 
and  entered  the  dope  trade.  They 
pies   of  pure   Asian   heroin   to 
Puerto  Rlcan  drug  dealers  here  an(  1 
similar  wares  to  Mafia  narcotics 
But  instead  of  sending  the  profits 
bosses  in  Hong  Kong  and  Peking 
some  of  the  money  and  dope.  Ordered 
turn  to  Hong  Kong,  they  refused. 

September  1970.  Glnn  and  Wong 
to  cool  off  at  an  air-conditioned  mov 
A  federal  agent  tailed  them  to  the 
Chinese  Theater,  75  East  Broadwa  ' 
the  Manhattan  Bridge. 

They  left  the  theater  at  6:30  jj.m.  and 
started  walking  west  on  East  Broac  way  to- 
ward Chatham  Square.  The  glare  of  the 
setting  sun  was  in  their  eyes  and  hey  did 
not  notice  the  little  man  until  he  was  di- 
rectly in 'front  of  them,  an  automatic  pistol 
In  his  hand. 
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ESCAPES   WITH    HELP   OF   FRIENDS 

Shot  three  times  in  the  bead,  Glnn  fell 
dead  near  the  Intersection  of  East  Broadway 
and  Market  St.  Wong  was  hit  once  in  the 
Jaw  and  survived.  At  least  30  persons  wit- 
nessed the  shooting,  including  the  federal 
agent.  He  was  unable  to  intervene,  lest  be 
blow  his  cover. 

The  agent  and  several  other  witnesses 
followed  the  killer,  believed  to  have  been 
Kwa  Lin,  down  Market  St.  one  block  to  the 
headquarters  of  I  Wor  Kuen,  a  militant 
Maoist  organization,  on  the  southeast  corner 
of  Market  and  Henry  Sts. 

The  gunman  opened  the  door  to  the  I  Wor 
Kuen  club  and  shouted  to  those  inside.  Sev- 
eral young  men  rushed  out.  Some  of  the 
youths  held  back  the  witnesses  to  the  shoot- 
ing. Others  walked  away  with  the  killer. 

Later  that  night,  Kwa  Lin  boarded  a  bus. 
FBI  agents  kept  him  under  surveillance  all 
the  way  to  Montreal,  where  the  Royal  Ca- 
nadian Mounted  Police  took  over. 

On  Oct.  18,  1970,  Kwa  Lin  returned  to  the 
U.S.  in  a  car  driven  by  another  man.  They 
carried  Candlan  identification  papers  and 
crossed  into  Washington  State  without  inci- 
dent. The  following  day,  a  23-year-old  Hong 
Kong  seaman  named  Choy  Lung  was  shot  to 
death  in  Seattle's  Chinatown. 

According  to  an  intelligence  report  on  the 
Seattle  murder,  Choy  Lung  was  a  Peking 
courier  who  was  supposed  to  have  delivered 
$18,000  to  a  Maoist  youth  group  in  Seattle. 
When  he  kept  the  money  for  himself,  an 
enforcer  believed  to  have  been  Kwa  Lin,  was 
ordered  to  kill  him. 

Kwa  Lin's  last  New  York  mission  was  ac- 
companied at  9:32  p.m.  June  1.  1971,  when 
Hong  Kong  seaman  Lee  Wing  Sun,  a  sus- 
pected dope  dealer,  was  shot  dead  at  Chrystle 
and  Division  Sts.  Two  weeks  later,  Kwa  Lin 
flew  to  Vancouver,  where  he  visited  a  travel 
agency  known  to  intelligence  agents  as  a 
center  for  Chinese  shlp-Jiunpers,  spies, 
smugglers  and  couriers. 

As  Kwa  Lin  left  the  travel  agency,  Mountle 
agents  arrested  him.  The  New  York  City 
Police  Department  was  notified.  The  depart- 
ment asked  Canada  to  hold  Ywa  Lin  for  New 
York  authorities.  However,  he  repoi-tedly  was 
turned  over  to  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

What  happened  to  him  is  a  closely  guarded 
CIA  secret.  But  members  of  other  agencies 
say  Kwa  Lin  has  turned  Informer  and  pro- 
vided the  first  major  Intelligence  break- 
through concerning  Peking's  undercover  op- 
erations in  North  America. 

Interrogation  of  Kwa  Lin  led  to  the  ar- 
rests of  at  least  20  other  members  of  his  nar- 
cotics ring,  a  federal  source  says.  All  were 
ship-jumping  seamen.  U.S.  agents  also  seized 
forged  documents.  Communist  propaganda, 
narcotics  and  classified  information,  the 
source  says. 

The  Nixon  administration  insists  that 
Peking  is  not  sending  drugs  or  spies  to  the 
U.S.  But  agents  of  the  FBI,  CIA,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  and  other 
federal  agencies  are  still  trying  to  find  out 
what  all  those  ship-Jumping  seamen  are  up 
to. 

The  official  Washington  explanation  for 
Chinese  operations  here  is  that  the  Hong 
Kong  seamen  caught  selling  heroin  and  com- 
mitting other  crimes  are  professional  crlml- 
nals,  not  Peking  agents.  Yet  investigators 
have  tailed  several  of  these  ship-Jumping 
felons  to  secret  meetings  with  members  of 
China's  United  Nations  mission  here  and  the 
Chinese  Embassy  in  Ottawa.  There  is  no 
official  explanation  for  the  conferences  be- 
tween Peking's  diplomats  and  Hong  Kong's 
extraordinary  seamen. 
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INEQUALITIES  AMONG  SCHOOL  DIS- 
TRICTS FOR  PROPERTY  TAX  PUR. 
POSES 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  27,  1973 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  March  21,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  ruling  in  a  Texas  case,  rejected 
the  theory  that  inequahties  among 
school  districts  resulting  from  financing 
through  property  taxes  violate  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Strict  constructionists  of  the  Constitu- 
tion will  applaud  the  words  of  Justice 
Lewis  F.  Powell,  Jr.,  who  in  the  majority 
opinion  said: 

It  Is  not  the  province  of  this  court  to 
create  substantive  constitutional  rights  In 
the  name  of  guaranteed  equal  protection  un- 
der the  law. 

On  March  23,  two  Virginia  newspapers 
published  excellent  editorials  analysing 
and  endorsing  the  majority  opinion  of 
the  Court.  In  each  editorial,  there  is  the 
caution  against  predicting  that  the  de- 
cision In  the  Texas  school  case  indicates 
a  change  of  thinking  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  which 
will  be  reflected  in  future  decisions.  Both 
editorials  express  the  hope — in  which  I 
join — that  the  Constitution  will  be  more 
strictly  interpreted  in  the  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  editorials,  "The  Effect  May  be  Far 
Reaching,"  from  the  Northern  Virginia 
Daily,  and  "A  Great  Decision,"  from  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  be  included 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The  Effect  May  Be  Far  Reaching 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  ruling  on  Wed- 
nesday that  there  Is  no  constitutional  right 
to  education,  and  thus  no  constitutional 
remedy  for  disparities  between  rich  and  poor 
school  districts,  concerned  itself  primarily 
with  methods  employed  by  states  in  financ- 
ing schools  and  the  proper  use  In  providing 
for  "equal  education." 

Wednesday's  ruling  apparently  says  that  a 
state  law  does  not  violate  constitutional 
guarantees  of  equal  protection  because  it 
conditions  education  on  the  wealth  of  local 
school  districts  through  property  taxes 
rather  than  on  the  wealth  of  the  state  as  a 
whole. 

Justice  Powell,  speaking  for  the  majority 
said: 

"It  is  not  the  province  of  this  court  to 
create  substantive  constitutional  rights  In 
the  name  of  guaranteed  equal  protection  un- 
der the  law." 

"Education  Is  not  among  the  rights  afford- 
ed explicit  protection  under  our  Constitu- 
tion. Nor  do  we  find  any  basis  for  saying  It 
is  implicitly  so  protected." 

This  ruling  is  likely  to  have  far-reaching 
effects  and  will  doubtless  come  as  a  shock  to 
those  who,  since  the  1954  decision  on  school 
desegregation,  have  labored  under  the  im- 
pression that  "education"  has  stood  on  a 
separate  pedestal  as  being  virtually  unassail- 
able, protected  by  an  impregnable  constitu- 
tional shield. 

It  Is  too  early,  and  too  legally  complicated, 
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to  say  that  the  decision  may  open  up  a  Pan- 
dora's Box  of  new  concepts,  or  a  rethinking 
of  old  concepts,  regarding  the  separateness  of 
state  and  federal  powers. 

It  will  be  Interesting  to  watch  as  the  new 
breed  of  Supreme  Court  Jurists  asserts  itself 
in  heading  off  the  trend  of  legislating  by 
Judicial  decree. 

A  Great  Decision 

The  local  property  tax  is  no  prize,  but  the 
5-4  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  upholding 
the  tax's  constitutionality  as  a  tool  of  state 
school  finance  is  pure  gold. 

The  majority  decision,  delivered  by  Justice 
Lewis  P.  Powell  Jr.,  goes  far  toward  restoring 
perspective  to  the  grossly-politicized  slogan, 
"Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity."  It 
may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  landmarlcs  on 
the  Nixon  Court's  return  to  Judicial  restraint 
In  revievrtng  the  laws  of  a  majorltarian 
democracy. 

In  Rodriguez  v.  Antonio  Independent 
School  Board,  a  three-Judge  federal  court 
had  decreed  that  heavy  reliance  on  the  pro- 
ceeds of  local  property  taxes  In  Texas  made 
per-pupll  spending  dependent  on  local 
wealth — with  "rich"  districts  able  to  spend 
more  than  "poor"  districts — and  that  the 
system  thus  violated  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause  of  the  14th  Amendment.  Similar  ver- 
dicts had  been  rendered  in  California.  Minne- 
sota, and  New  Jersey  courts,  and  if  the 
Supreme  Court  had  agreed,  all  states  except 
Hawaii — which  has  full  state  funding — would 
have  had  to  change  their  finance  systems 
drastically  to  equalize  statewide  spending. 

But  the  Powell  majority  keenly  analyzed 
the  Rodriguez  doctrine  and  perceived  serious 
legal  and  logical  flaws.  There  were  basically 
two  questions  to  resolve  regarding  Intrastate 
disparities  in  school  expenditures: 

(1)  Did  there  exist  a  definable  class  of 
"poor"  persons  whose  right  to  equal  protec- 
tion was  demonstrably  being  denied  by  the 
variations  in  school  spending? 

(2)  Is  education  a  fundamental  "right" 
accorded  to  an  Individual  under  the  federal 
Constitution? 

The  answer  on  both  counts  was  "no." 
On  the  first  query,  the  majority  cogently 
observed  that  the  poorest  families  are  not 
necessarily  clustered  in  the  poorest  property 
districts.  A  Connecticut  study.  In  fact,  docu- 
mented that  the  largest  numbers  of  poor 
persons  were  living  in  commercial  and  indus- 
trial centers — the  very  areas  that  have  the 
most  lucrative  property  bases  with  which 
to  finance  schools.  In  this  metropolitan  area, 
we  might  add,  Richmond  has  the  largest  tax 
base  and  spends  more  per  pupil  than  the 
suburban  counties,  but  It  also  has  the  largest 
concentration  of  families  below  the  poverty 
line  and  the  lowest  scores  on  standardized 
tests  of  pupil  achievement.  It  does  not  fol- 
low, therefore,  that  educational  "quality" 
would  be  "equalized"  by  leveling  spending 
throughout  this  region  or  state. 

The  court  did  not  directly  speak  to  this 
next  point,  but  it  needs  to  be  noted  that 
many  of  the  nation's  leading  social  scientists 
have  discovered  since  the  publication  of  the 
epic  1966  Coleman  Report,  "Equality  of  Edu- 
cational Opportunity,"  that  student  learn- 
ing Is  not  a  function  of  per-pupU  spending — 
or.  for  that  matter,  of  Integrated  classrooms. 
Prof.  James  Coleman  (Johns  Hopkins)  found 
that  family  background  accounted  for  much 
more  of  the  variation  in  achievement  than 
differences  between  schools.  Prof.  Arthur 
Jensen  (Berkeley)  found  that  heredity  ex- 
plained more  of  the  differences  in  individual 
IQs  than  did  environment.  Prof.  Daniel  Moy- 
nlhan  (Harvard)  concluded  that  "it  is  sim- 
ply not  clear  that  school  expenditure  is  the 
heart  of  the  matter."  And  most  recently. 
Prof.  Christopher  Jencks  (Harvard)  found 
that,  "The  character  of  a  school's  output  de- 
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pends  largely  on  a  single  input,  namely  the 
characteristics  of  the  entering  children. 
Everything  else — the  school  budget,  its 
policies,  the  characteristics  of  the  teachers — 
is  either  secondary  or  completely  Irrelevant." 

If  conclusions  such  as  the  above  have 
shaken  the  liberal's  faith  In  the  power  of 
the  almighty  education  dollar  to  remake  so- 
ciety, the  Supreme  Court's  answer  to  the 
second  question  above  will  shake  the  faith- 
ful even  more.  Education  not  a  constitu- 
tional right?  To  some  egalitarians,  that's  like 
saying  God  didn't  make  little  green  apples 
and  FDR  didn't  make  a  New  Deal  In  Depres- 
sion-time. 

But  it  is  true  that,  under  our  Constitution, 
providing  for  public  education  is  a  power  not 
granted  to  the  central  government  but  re- 
served to  the  states  and  the  people.  And  it  Is 
good — It  is  so  wonderfully  good — that  a  Su- 
preme Court  majority  at  last  Is  honoring  the 
principle  of  local  control  of  education,  which 
has  served  Americans  well. 

It  Is  possible  (although  no  predictions  are 
risked  here)  that  the  high  court  will  use  the 
Rodriguez  reasoning  to  uphold  the  Fourth 
U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals'  opinion  that 
the  state  of  Virginia  is  not  required  to  con- 
solidate the  Richmond  area's  school  districts 
for  equal  protection  purposes.  There  are  dif- 
ferences between  the  cases,  but  the  Fourth 
Circuit's  opinion  that  a  federal  Judge  may 
not  compel  a  state  to  restructure  its  in- 
ternal government  for  the  purpose  of  attain- 
ing racial  balance — In  the  absence  of  evi- 
dence that  school  lines  had  been  drawn  for 
illegal  segregation — doesn't  seem  too  far  from 
the  Supreme  Court's  finding  that  a  state  may 
not  be  compelled  to  restructure  Its  school 
financing  in  the  name  of  "equalizing"  op- 
portunity. 


THE  TRAGIC  PERSECUTION  OF 
SOVIET  JEWS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OP    NEW    jersey 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  27,  1973 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  are  frequently  made 
aware  of  the  injustices  that  are  endured 
by  the  Soviet  Jews.  Personal  stories  of  in- 
dividuals attempting  to  get  exit  visas  so 
that  they  may  leave  Russia  for  Israel 
have  been  related  to  us  many  times.  Yet 
we  do  not  tire  of  hearing  them,  but  in- 
stead, continue  to  build  opposition  to  the 
Infamous  and  outrageous  exit  fees  de- 
manded of  these  people.  This  is  why  so 
many  of  us  in  Congress  joined  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  most-favored-nation 
amendment. 

Rabbi  Harvey  J.  Fields,  of  the  Anshe 
Emeth  Memorial  Temple,  New  Brims- 
wick,  N.J..  and  Mr.  Samuel  Landis,  pres- 
ident of  the  Jewish  Federation  of  Raritan 
Valley,  have  sent  me  a  letter  written  and 
signed  by  34  Leningrad  Jews.  In  their 
letter,  addressed  to  the  U.S.  Congress 
they  speak  of  the  life  of  the  Soviet  Jew! 
filled  with  material  and  spiritual  diffi- 
culties. However,  they  do  not  pursue  this 

line     because     they — the     difficulties 

will  never  be  fully  understood  In  the 
West. 

Once  a  year,  the  Soviet  Jew  can  reap- 
ply for  an  exit  visa,  never  knowing  when 
the  application  will  be  accepted,  but 
life  goes  on,  children  go  on  growing.  In 
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order  to  live  such  a  life  and  not  lose  heart 
or  dispair — sic — an  unlimited  belief  in 
success  is  necessaiy. 

One  thing  that  does  convince  them  to 
continue  this  strong  belief  is  American 
and  world  public  opinion.  This  public 
opinion  "helps  us  to  exist,  to  endure,  and 
surmoimt  our  lives."  These  courageous 
people  are  grateful  for  the  American  peo- 
ple's thoughts  and  activities  to  aid  them, 
"It  must  be  said — that  w  ithout  your  sup- 
port we  would  never  have  been  able  to 
stand  groimd." 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  continue  to  give  the 
Soviet  Jews  the  support  they  deserve  and 
need.  Let  us  not  forget  the  injustices 
they  suffer.  I  urge  that  my  colleagues 
read  the  following  letter  that  should  be 
an  inspiration  to  us  all,  and  let  us  all  do 
what  we  can  to  help  Soviet  Jews.  The 
letter  follows: 
A  Group  of  Leningrad  Jews  Addresses  the 

Congress     of     the     United     States     op 

America 

We  are  not  able  to  fulfill  our  wish — to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union  and  to  settle  forever  In  the 
State  of  Israel.  We  are  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  this,  our  wish,  is  an  elementary  right  of 
contemporary  civilized  men — nevertheless, 
we  are  deprived  of  it.  The  Soviet  authorities 
do  not  allow  us  to  arrange  our  own  fate  and 
the  lives  of  our  children. 

We  do  not  lead  an  easy  life,  but  one  that  Is 
full  of  assorted  material  and  spiritual  diffi- 
culties. We  are  not  writing  about  them  be- 
cause they  will  never  be  fully  understood  In 
the  West — no  matter  how  much  is  written  or 
said  about  them.  We  live  a  life  which  kills 
the  spirit,  moreover,  we  bear  our  present  time 
only  so  that  it  might  pass  quickly;  but  after 
all  the  present  life  Is  that  only  life  we  have. 
We  want  the  future  to  arrive  as  quickly  as 
possible,  our  indefinite  future. 

We  are  striving  for  fairness  from  the  Soviet 
authorities.  In  our  argument  what  can  we 
say  to  them? 

The  only  stand  we  can  take  to  show  our 
lack  of  fear  of  their  monstrous  power;  to 
show  our  agreement  to  make  sacrifices;  and 
by  our  being  prepared  to  go  to  prison.  This 
latter  is  a  preparedness  which  the  authorities 
unfortunately  use  all  too  often.  It  is  turned 
out  that  after  the  camps  and  crematories  of 
the  War — there  still  remains  Jews  for  whom 
it  is  necessary  to  go  to  prison  in  order  to  re- 
affirm their  right  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
forever  and  live  a  national  life  in  their  home- 
land In  the  State  of  Israel. 

The  official  laws  which  regulate  the  Issu- 
ance of  exit  permits  for  the  State  of  Israel 
are  unknown  to  us.  Jews  to  whom  exit 
visas  are  refused  do  not  know  when  they 
will  be  able  to  receive  a  visa;  they  do  not 
know  on  what  the  reasons  for  refusal  are 
based;  they  do  not  know  in  particular  which 
organizations  or  officials  are  blocking  the 
issuance  of  the  visa;  they  do  not  know  in 
which  instances  It  is  necessary  to  appeal 
the  refusal;  and  above  all,  they  do  not  know 
If  they  will  ever  receive  permission  to  de- 
part. The  only  thing  that  they  know  Is  that 
a  year  after  the  refusal  'hey  once  again  may 
submit  all  of  the  documents  together  with 
their  request  for  an  exit  ''Isa.  And  It  Is  pos- 
sible once  again  to  receive  a  refusal.  And 
again  in  another  year  to  submit  docu- 
ments .  .  .  and  this  can  go  on  without  end. 

But  life  goes  on,  children  go  on  growing. 
Specialists  are  disqualified.  In  order  to  live 
such  a  life  and  not  lose  heart  or  despair 
an  unlimited  belief  in  success  Is  necessary. 

We  complain  about  the  absence  of  laws 
but  when  they  appear  the  situation  by  no 
means  gets  any  better.  The  notorious  educa- 
tion tax  has  only  the  appearance  of  legality; 
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Indeed  It  emphasizes  stUI  more 
rights  of  those  who  wish  to  leave, 
precedented   sums   of   the   tax 
called  for  in  the  beginning  have  sc 
public  opinion  that,  when  they  werii 
reduced  (albeit  remaining  excessiv 
it  was  possible  to  point  out  that 
tion  had  Improved.  But  no.  It  had 
proved.  The  education  tax  continues 
main  a  monstrous  absurdity  and  a 
of  common  sense.  The  evil  of  the 
tax  lies  not  only  In  Itself  but 
fact  that  it  diverts  public  opinion 
West  from  more  Important  Issues 
tie    against    It.    Progressive    people 
West  may  think  that  if  the  tax  Is 
mounted,  lowered  or  completely 
then  the  main  obstacle  on  the  path 
going  to  Israel  will  have  been  el 
No,  no,  no!  This  Just  isn't  so!  The 
stacle  on  the  path  for  Jews  going 
Is  not  the  education  tax  but  the 
free  exit  for  all  who  wish  It. 

The  Jews  and  non-Jews  of  the 
world  have  rendered  us  Invaluable 
support  of  public  opinion  and  of 
ganizatlons  in  the  West  helpe  us  to 
endure  and  surmount  our  lives.  It 
said  stralght-forwardly  that 
support  we  would  never  have  beer 
stand  ground. 

Therefore  we  are  turning  to  you: 
ber  us! 

We  are  living  people  Just  as  you 
know  the  same  Joys  and  the  same 
you  do.  We  do  so  love  our  children 
for  them  as  you  do  for  yours;   an<l 
want  to  make  them  happy. 

Help   us   In   this!   Remember 
during  the  negotiations  with  the 
ernment  over  political  and 
tlona. 

Do  not  agree   to   compromises 
measures. 

Do  not  trade  the  bodies  and  souls 
Viet  Jews  for  tons  of  grain  or 

Don't  delude  yourselves  about 
ent  legality  of  the  tax  on 
similar  measures. 

We  beg  you  to  strive  for  one  thing 

Free  exit  from  the  Soviet  Unloi 
Jews  who  wish  it. 

No  concessions  or  compromises! 
exit  for  aU  who  wish  this — this  is 
tlon  we  are  expecting  from  you;  and 
this  that  we  have  hope. 
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EXPLANATION    OP    POSITION 
AGAINST  H.R.  3298 


March  27,  1973 


HON.  PETE  V.  DOMENICI 

OF   NEW   MEXICO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  27.  1973 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  March  22, 1  voted  against  H.R. 
3298  which  would  have  required  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  spend  the  full 
amount  appropriated  for  rural  water  and 
sewer  systems.  I  cast  that  vote  with  a 
great  deal  of  reluctance  because  I  am 
acutely  aware  that  the  smaller  towns  and 
cities  of  this  Nation,  particularly  those 
of  imder  10,000  population,  are  in  dire 
need  of  Improved  and  enlarged  water 
and  waste  disposal  systems.  To  me.  then, 
this  bill  had  great  merit,  but  I  am  also 
acutely  aware  of  a  need  which  is  greater 
than  the  Individual  needs  addressed  by 
this  and  similar  legislation. 

That  greater  need,  Mr.  President,  is 
the  exercise  of  overall  fiscal  responsi- 
bility which  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution 
rests  on  Congress.  This  must  take  pri- 
ority over  individual  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion, regardless  of  their  individual  merits. 

I  am  pleased  to  make  it  part  of  the 
Record  that  the  legislature  of  my  own 
State  of  New  Mexico,  foreseeing  the  defi- 
nite possibility  of  a  curtailment  of  Fed- 
eral funding  for  rural  water  and  sewage 
programs,  passed  legislation  during  the 
last  several  weeks  to  enable  the  State 
to  carry  out  these  programs  at  a  much 
lower  level  of  Federal  assistance.  To  my 
mind  this  Is  the  correct  attitude  and  is 
a  vast  improvement  over  some  proceed- 
ings In  this  Chamber  which  are  simply 
confined  to  finding  fault  with  funding 
changes  proposed  by  the  President  with- 
out regard  to  the  impact  of  individual 
appropriations  on  the  overall  fiscal  situa- 
tion. 

I  will  continue  to  urge  that  we  ap- 
proach our  fiscal  duties  In  a  responsive 
and  responsible  manner.  Passing  costly, 
though  meritorious  legislation,  without 


regard  to  the  overall  budget  Is  neither 
responsive  nor  responsible. 


SOUTH  VIETNAM'S  POLITICAL 
PRISONERS 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  27.  1973 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  we  In  the  United  States 
are  rejoicing  at  the  return  of  our  pris- 
oners of  war  from  North  Vietnam,  we 
should  remember  the  200,000  political 
prisoners  still  held  by  the  Thieu  govern- 
ment in  South  Vietnam.  Subject  to  un- 
speakable tortures  and  brutalities,  these 
patriotic  Vietnamese — students,  priests, 
monks,  lawyers — bear  the  brunt  of  the 
Saigon  regime's  attacks  on  "traitors  and 
enemies  of  the  Republic."  The  following 
articles  by  Mary  McCrory  and  Nicholas 
Van  Hoffman  appearing  respectively  In 
the  March  20  Washington  Star  and  the 
March  21  Washington  Post,  draw  atten- 
tion to  these  atrocities,  witnessed  first- 
hand by  two  Frenchmen  who  themselves 
were  victims  of  Thieu 's  repression.  On 
their  present  visit  to  Washington,  Andre 
Menras  and  Jean-Pierre  Debris  are  call- 
ing the  American  people  to  use  their  in- 
fluence to  see  that  these  unrepresented 
people  are  not  forgotten  and  left  to  rot 
and  die  in  tiger  cages.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  these  articles  and  think 
seriously  of  the  burden  of  responsibility 
we  in  the  United  States  bear  for  these 
prisoners : 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  20,  1973) 

SILENCE  Greets  POW's  Tale 

(By  Mary  McGrory) 

A  pair  of  recently  released  prisoners  of  war 
have  come  to  Washington.  Little  is  being 
made  of  them.  For  one  thing,  they  are 
French.  For  another,  they  have  a  tale  of 
ongoing  horrors  In  U.S. -supported  South 
Vietnamese  Jails  that  nobody  wants  to  hear. 

Andre  Menras  is  27.  Jean-Pierre  Debris  Is 
27.  They  are  both  schoolteachers  who  chose 
to  go  to  Vietnam  as  an  alternative  to  military 
service.  They  spent  2%  years  in  Chi  Hoa 
prison  in  Saigon  after  staging  a  two-man 
peace  demonstration  in  Saigon  on  July  27, 
1970. 

"To  create  a  shock"  against  the  corruption 
and  tyranny  of  the  regime,  they  climbed  up 
on  a  statue  waving  a  Viet  Cong  B.&g  and  scat- 
tering leaflets  urging  immediate  peace.  They 
were  beaten  unconscious.  The  scene  was 
filmed  by  CBS  and  American  MPs.  They  were 
sentenced  to  three  years  for  "lessening  the 
morale"  of  the  South  Vietnamese  army. 

They  were  unexp)ectedly  released  on  Dec.  29 
of  last  year,  to  prevent,  they  think,  their 
witness  of  horrors  to  come — the  systematic 
extermination  of  political  prisoners  hostile 
to  President  Nguyen  Van  Thieu.  They  put 
the  number  at  200,000. 

Under  the  auspices  of  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional, they  are  making  a  world  tour,  hoping 
to  arouse  public  opinion  about  the  plight  of 
the  "brothers"  they  left  behind,  and  who 
will,  they  say,  surely  die  unless  pressure  la 
brought  on  the  Thieu  regime. 

Menras  says  ruefully  that  it  is  hard  to 
awaken  Americans.  "I  find  you  are  only  con- 
cerned about  the  return  of  your  600  prison- 
ers." 

The  pair,  who  are  too  earnest  to  be 
doubted,  saw  a  few  dove  legislators,  among 
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them  Sen.  Goerge  McGovem,  who  learned 
from  them  that  the  people  who  attended  a 
peace  meeting  he  addressed  in  Saigon  In 
August  1972  are  now  behind  bars.  • 

Menras  and  Debris  were  Invited  to  speak 
here  to  a  limcheon  of  congressional  aides. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Paris  accords,  "civil- 
ian detainees"  are  supposed  to  be  released 
by  both  sides.  But  Thieu.  they  charge,  la 
shuffling  them  oS  to  other  "rehabilitation 
centers"  so  their  relatives  lose  track  of  them 
and  converting  their  status  to  "criminal"  so 
the  accords  won't  apply. 

They  are  also  being  beaten  and  tortured 
to  death  by  means  detailed  In  a  grisly  docu- 
ment the  two  teachers  distributed  to  the 
audience. 

Women,  children  and  babies  are  In  the 
crowded  cells.  They  were  told  of  peasant 
women  from  the  Quang  Trl  province,  rounded 
up  after  the  April  offensive,  who  bore  babies 
In  Jail.  The  babies  died  and  the  mothers  car- 
ried corpses  around  with  them  to  protest. 

American  officials  know  all  about  and 
acquiesce  In  the  treatment  accorded  prison- 
ers. In  Chi  Hoa  Jail,  an  American  colonel  was 
a  supervisor,  occupying  a  special  adviser's 
office.  A  representative  of  the  U.S.  consulate 
made  weekly  visits  to  the  10  American  sol- 
diers Jailed  there  on  criminal  charges. 

One  American,  they  reported,  burned  his 
cell  in  protest  of  the  dally  beatings  of  the 
Vietnamese  political  prisoners.  He  was  him- 
self beaten  up.  with  American  officials  pres- 
ent. In  the  "torture  room,"  which  was  easily 
transformed  during  official  Inspections  Into 
a  movie  hall  by  the  lowering  of  a  screen. 

Survivors  of  Con  Son,  site  of  the  notorious 
tiger  cages,  told  them  that  new  and  worse — 
that  Is.  smaller — tiger  cages  were  being  built 
on  the  Island  with  American  funds.  AID  offi- 
cials say  no  American  funds  have  been  used 
to  build  prisons  since  1970  when  two  con- 
gressmen exposed  the  tiger  cages. 

"It  has  to  be  said."  said  Menras,  "without 
American  dollars  there  would  be  no  prisons." 

After  the  one-man  election  of  1971,  a  new 
wave  of  arrests  brought  a  new  class  of  pris- 
oners— Buddhist  monks.  Catholic  priests, 
students,  lawyers. 

"The  bourgeoisie,"  said  Debris,  "who  be- 
cause they  are  obviously  non-Communists 
and  have  standing,  would  be  believed  by  the 
people  in  the  political  struggles  that  are  to 
come.  Thieu  regards  them  as  more  danger- 
ous than  the  Communists." 

Representatives  of  the  International  Red 
Cross  visited  Debris  and  Menras  In  July  1971 
and  filed  a  report  of  "good  conditions" — 
well-ventilated  cells  and  adequate  diet.  It 
was  Just  after  they  had  been  on  a  27-day 
himger  strike  and  had  been  beaten  daily. 
Recently,  they  took  up  the  report  with  the 
IRC  directors  in  Geneva  and  were  told  that 
a  critical  report  might  have  denied  them  all 
prison  access. 

The  only  thtog  that  helped  was  a  flood 
of  letters  addressed  to  them  In  prison  by 
indignant  Frenchmen.  The  beatings  ceased 
and  the  exercise  period  was  extended.  Debris 
and  Menras  hope  to  stimulate  a  worldwide 
letter-writing  campaign  to  those  they  left 
behind.  They  have  names.  Similarly  after 
press  reports,  prominent  political  prisoners 
were  better  treated  for  a  brief  while.  When 
the  stories  ceased,  abuse  was  resumed. 

In  the  silence  that  fell  after  their  harrow- 
ing recital,  one  pretty  congressional  aide 
asked,  "What  should  Congress  do?" 

"They  should  ask  Thieu  when  he  comes 
about  the  political  prisoners,"  Menras  replied. 
"He  will  say  he  has  none,  but  we  have  lists 
of  names,  and  he  should  be  asked  about  each 
one." 

The  chances  of  President  Nixon's  putting 
such  embarrassing  questions  to  the  guest 
who  comes  next  month  are  practically  non- 
existent. For  him,  Thieu  comprises  the 
"honor"  In  "peace  with  honor." 

Nor  Is  the  prospect  likely  that  an  out- 
raged Congress  will  put  conditions  on  the 
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almost  (3  billion  In  military  and  economic 
aid  the  administration  proposes  to  send  to 
Thieu  this  year. 

One  aide  explained,  "My  guy  Just  wants 
out  all  the  way.  He  says  the  Vietnamese 
should  settle  this  among  themselves.  Be- 
sides, he  doesn't  think  he  should  talk  about 
South  Vietnamese  torture  without  talking 
about  North  Vietnamese  torture  too." 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  21,  1973] 

Between  the  Halves  and  the  Have-Nots 
(By  Nicholas  von  HoS'man) 

When  one  of  the  POWs  viralked  onto  the 
red  carpet  the  other  day  and  did  the  patriotic 
obeisances  that  have  been  repeated  until 
they  have  become  near  litany,  he  did  say  one 
thing  we  hadn't  heard  before.  He  thanked 
the  pro-war  portion  of  the  American  popu- 
lace for  their  support,  citing  In  particular 
the  minutes  of  silence  at  the  football  games 
and  the  bumper  stickers. 

Maybe  those  moments  of  civic  religion  be- 
tween halves  did  help.  For  all  outward  ap- 
pearances, the  POWs  held  in  North  Vietnam 
were  treated  about  as  well  as  felons  In  our 
penitentiaries  back  home.  (The  treatment 
accorded  their  captives  by  the  Viet  Cong  in 
the  South  needs  more  learning  about.)  But 
confirmation  that  public  opinion — If  it's  the 
right  public  In  the  right  nation— may  help 
comes  from  two  young  Frenchmen. 

In  the  summer  of  1970,  Jean-Pierre  Debris 
and  Andre  Menras  committed  an  act  of  Im- 
becllic  courage  by  unfurling  a  Viet  Cong  flag 
in  front  of  General  Thieu's  National  Assem- 
bly building  in  Saigon.  They  were  slammed 
into  the  Chi  Hoa  prison/concentration  camp 
where  they  languished  until  three  months 
ago. 

Menras  says,  "If  we  are  still  alive.  It  is 
thanks  to  thousands  of  people  who  sent  us 
letters,  who  were  concerned  about  us.  Prom 
the  moment  thousands  of  French  people  de- 
cided to  pressure  the  Saigon  fascists,  from 
that  moment  on,  we  saw  a  difference  In  the 
attitude  of  our  Jailers.  They  stopped  beating 
us,"  and  ultimately  freed  the  two  young  men 
who'd  come  to  Vietnam  In  the  French 
equivalent  of  one  of  our  Peace  Corps  opera- 
tions. 

That  takes  care  of  the  occidentals.  They 
go  first  class.  In  captivity  or  out.  Americans 
and  Frenchmen  get  treated  better  than  the 
natives  even  when  their  Jailers  are  natives. 
Most  reports  indicate  both  the  North  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  treated  each  other's  pris- 
oners with  a  harshness  which  bordered  on 
and  sometimes  reached  barbarism. 

Maybe  we  can  dismiss  it  by  saying  that's 
what  happens  in  a  civil  war.  but  there  is  still 
another  class  of  prisoners  In  South  Vietnam, 
the  thousands  and  thousands  who  are  re- 
ferred to  as  "oolltlcals."  They're  a  mixture 
of  Communists,  Catholics.  Buddhists  and 
war-hating,  home-loving  neutralists,  not  to 
mention  a  miscellany  of  mlserables  such  as 
old.  anti-French  colonial  patriots,  students 
and  shoe  shine  boys  who  didn't  have  the 
requisite  50-cents  to  bribe  the  cops. 

As  it  became  clear  that  the  combatants 
were  moving  toward  some  sort  of  cease-fire 
agreement,  Menras  reports,  the  Saigon  au- 
thorities took  steps  to  hide  the  political  pris- 
oners: "They  divided  each  cell  Into  tiny 
groups,  separating  people  who  had  known 
each  other  for  years.  During  this  separation 
and  change  of  cells  a  lot  of  prisoners  disap- 
peared compU  tely.  They  even  mixed  Catho- 
lic students  with  members  of  the  NLF  so 
they  could  be  classified  as  Communists;  and 
all  the  political  prisoners  were  mixed  with 
the  ordinary  ones.  They  took  away  the  files 
of  these  prisoners  so  that  no  one  will  be  able 
to  prove  that  there  were  political  prisoners, 
and  not  ordinary  criminals." 

According  to  both  Frenchmen,  the  treat- 
ment dished  out  to  these  politicals  meets 
the  highest  standards  set  by  the  Gestapo. 
While  they  themselves  suffered  beatings  and 
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seml-starvatlon,  they  spoke  to  prisoners  who 
saw  and  endured  all  manner  of  torture,  some 
straightforwardly  brutal  and  some  done  with 
calculated  preparation  as  when  "needles  were 
Inserted  under  the  fingernails  (and)  a  sheet 
of  tissue  paper  was  attached  to  each  needle 
after  which  the  ventilator  Just  opposite  was 
turned  on.  The  breeze  from  the  ventilator 
set  the  tissue  paper  In  motion  and  this.  In 
turn,  made  the  needles  move  under  the 
nails."  Women  captives  were  routinely  raped 
and  otherwise  sexually  abused. 

At  the  same  time  that  we're  learning  about 
these  horrors.  Michael  D.  Benge,  an  Ameri- 
can civilian  official  captured  in  1968,  has 
been  released  from  prison  with  stories  about 
North  Vietnamese  cruelty  toward  himself 
and  other  captives.  This  will  allow  people  to 
say  If  they  do  it,  why  shouldn't  we?  But 
that's  the  kind  of  question  that  answers  it- 
self merely  by  being  asked. 

Beyond  that,  our  people,  no  matter  how 
badly  treated  and  tortured,  are  getting  out. 
The  people  whom  Debris  and  Menras  met  in 
prison  aren't.  They  have  no  one  to  bargain 
for  them  unless  it  is  the  NLF  who  presuma- 
bly will  concentrate  on  getting  their  own 
people  freed,  and  not  the  other  thousands 
who're  imprisoned  although  they  were  never 
members  of  the  Viet  Cong.  Furthermore,  of 
all  the  warring  parties  In  this  mess,  the  NLF 
have  the  weakest  power  position  and  the 
least  leverage  on  the  Thieu  government. 

So  these  wretches  will  have  to  cling  to  life 
as  best  they  can.  Lost  in  the  concentration 
camps  and  tiger  cages,  their  names  are  on 
no  lists  of  repatriation,  nor  will  they  be  me- 
morallzed  on  any  bumper  stickers.  For  them 
there  will  be  no  moments  of  half  time  si- 
lence, no  candles  lit,  no  prayer. 


GEORGIA  SENATE  HONORS  PILOTS 
FOR  THEIR  SKILL  AND  BRAVERY 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF    GEOBGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  27.  1973 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  26,  1973,  an  aircraft  flying  over 
a  heavily  populated  section  of  the  At- 
lanta area  collided  with  a  flock  of  birds 
which  caused  both  engines  to  fail. 

Pilots  Ernest  Selfors  and  David  Phil- 
lips struggled  with  the  aircraft  and  suc- 
cessfully avoided  crashing  into  apart- 
ment complexes  below.  Both  pilots  and 
their  five  passengers  died,  but  no  one 
on  the  ground  was  killed.  The  Georgia 
Senate  adopted  a  resolution  honoring 
them  for  their  skill  and  bravery,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Resoltttion 

Whereas  Mr.  Ernest  Selfors  and  David 
Phillips  were  distinguished  pilots  and  a  credit 
to  their  profession. 

Whereas  on  the  morning  of  February  26, 
1973,  on  a  routine  fiight  over  a  heavily  popu- 
lated area  of  Metro  Atlanta  their  aircraft 
encountered  a  total  malfunction  In  both 
engines  due  to  a  freakish  encounter  with  a 
flock  of  birds. 

Whereas  Mr.  Selfors  and  Mr.  Phillips  spent 
the  last  seventy  (70)  seconds  of  their  life 
wrestling  their  aircraft  in  a  successful  at- 
tempt to  avoid  crashing  into  any  of  a  num- 
ber of  apartment  complexes  below  them. 

Whereas  they  gave  their  life  for  their 
fel.^wman  and  crashed  their  aircraft  In  a 
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ot  lers  due 


pit  thus  avoiding  any  Injury  to 
to  their  tragic  misfortune. 

Therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Senate  expresses  Its  sincere  regrets 
passing  and  expresses  Its  most  sin 
miration  and  affection  for  their  heroism 
service  to  mankind  above  and  beyon^ 
of  duty. 


sin  cere 
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HON.  VERNON  W.  THOW  SON 


OF    WISCONSIN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTJ  TIVES 

Tuesday.  March  27.  197$ 
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Mr.    THOMSON    of 
Speaker,  the  evidence  of  failur^ 
Nation's   welfare    system         ' 
mount. 

Yesterday  our  distinguished 
from  Michigan.  Mrs.  Griffiths 
a  study  from  the  General 
Office  showing  the  vast  duplication 
inequity  in  application  of  our 
welfare  system. 

Today  I  am  submitting  the 
stallment  of  a  series  of  articUs 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  resulting  from 
month  investigation  of  the 
Coimty  welfare  department.  Th( ! 
allege  that  $28  million  was  w 
year  alone  through  fraud  and 
agement. 

This  installment  deals  with 
pervision  and  maladministration 
runs  up  the  cost  of  distributini  f 
benefits.  There  are,  no  doubt.  m|my 
cated    caseworkers    in    Milv 
other   cities  across  the  country 
abuses  chronicled  in  the  Milwai  ikee 
tinel  series  raise  serious  questic  ns 
the  "nonsystem"  of  caseworker 
vision  of  welfare  clients. 

The  welfare  scandal  cannot 
nated  by  ignoring  it.  The 
act  soon  to  reform  its  welfare 
program,  eliminate  duplicatlois 
allow  some  families  to  receive  r  lore 
they  could  earn  in  the  job  mirket 
more  than  other  wage-earning 
paying  people. 
The  articles  follow: 

How  Caseworkers  CHEAb 
(By  Gene  Cunningham  and  Stutirt 
Some  workers  for  the  Mllw 
Welfare  Department  pick  up  extra 
cheating  on  mileage  and  overtime 
time  off  by  cutting  short  their  w 
A  department  administrator  w 
cerned  about  the  situation  was  t( 
anything    about    It    because    he 
"opening  Pandora's  box." 

Supervisors  supposedly  w: 
claims  and  overtime  and  know  w 
workers  are  on  the  job  or  on  the  tdwn 

The  administrator  said  that  h« 
plained  about  the  mileage  claims 
being  submitted  In  one  division, 
told  a  supervisor  that  he  intended 
vestlgate. 

"I  was  told  not  to — that  I'd 
Pandora's  box,"  the  administrate 
Incidents  of  employes  taking  o 
outs  at  the  North  Central  branch 
YMCA,  afternoons  at  the  movies 
at  home  are  slipping  through  the 
discourages  "opening  Pandora's 

"Everything  you  have  heard  ahjout 
partment  Is  true  regarding  inefflqlency, 
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Ing   and   cheating,"    another   administrator 
said. 

Some  of  the  supervisors  and  administrative 
staff,  as  well  as  workers,  take  two  and  three 
hour  lunch  periods,  he  said.  Arriving  late 
and  leaving  early  are  commonplace,  he  added. 
Once,  he  said,  he  complained  to  a  superior 
about  one  person  who  was  habitually  arriving 
late  for  work,  leaving  early  and  doing  little 
work  while  he  was  there.  Nothing  was  done 
about  it,  he  said. 

Loafing  on  the  Job  Is  apparently  as  big  a 
problem  as  disappearing  from  the  job. 

One  worker  told  a  reporter  that  a  friend 
of  his  in  the  department  had  boasted  that 
from  the  end  of  May  until  early  October  she 
had  read  10  novels  during  working  hours. 

Some  workers  In  his  section,  he  said,  have 
as  few  as  6  cases  and  others  have  as  many  as 
25. 

The  person  with  only  six  cases  doesn't  have 
enough  to  do,  so  he  may  read  a  novel  rather 
than  just  sit  at  his  desk  Idle,  the  caseworker 
said. 

Others,  he  said,  loaf  even  If  they  do  have 
work  to  do. 

Meanwhile,  the  department  Is  doling  out 
untold  thousands  of  dollars  for  time  that 
Isn't  being  worked  and  mileage  that  Isn't  be- 
ing driven. 

Employes  In  one  division  who  make  home 
caUs  "commonly  file  38  or  39  miles  a  day  be- 
cause you  can  file  up  to  40  miles  without  ex- 
plaining where  you  drove  to,"  a  former  divi- 
sion worker  said. 

"If  you  file  40  miles  or  more,  you  have  to 

detail  where  you  went  that  day,"  she  said. 

A  check  of  monthly  mileage  claims  filed  by 

employes  in  the  division  turned  up  quantities 

of  39  mile  days. 

A  number  of  employes  consistently  listed 

39  miles  as  the  distance  they  drove  each  day, 
occasionally  mixing  In  a  few  days  of  38  or  a 
few  less  miles. 

But  the  requirement  of  an  explanation  for 

40  miles  or  more  a  day  failed  to  discourage 
some  workers.  They  reported  trips  of  90  to 
100  miles  on  which  they  did  not  leave  the 
city. 

One  reported  driving  94  miles  one  day  and 
carefully  listed  by  address  exactly  where  she 
had  gone.  The  94  miles  added  up  to  $11.28 
for  mileage. 

A  Milwaukee  Sentinel  reporter  clocked  the 
trip  exactly  as  the  worker  had  listed  It. 

The  distance — Including  extra  blocks 
caused  by  some  wTong  turns — was  50.2  miles, 
which  would  have  cost  the  department  only 
$6  In  mileage. 

Another  trip  listed  by  the  worker  as  47 
miles  was  also  checked  by  a  reporter.  It  was 
20.5  miles — less  than  half  the  distance  the 
worker  had  claimed,  which  means  she  col- 
lected more  than  twice  the  mileage  she 
should  have  from  the  county. 

Although  caseworkers  and  case  aides  said 
mileage  in  excess  of  40  miles  or  more  a  day 
must  be  explained  on  monthly  mileage 
claims,  Arthur  Silverman,  director  of  the  de- 
partment, said  the  requirement  varies  de- 
pending on  the  work  the  person  does  and 
the  driving  Involved. 

He  made  the  statement  after  quoting  from 
a  mUeage  claim  form  that  "any  mileage  In 
excess  of  the  usual  average  should  be  ex- 
plained below." 

Of  the  hundreds  of  mileage  claim  forms 
checked  by  Sentinel  reporters,  each  had  used 
the  40  miles  a  day  figure  as  the  point  at 
which  an  explanation  had  to  be  given. 

If  the  mileage  Is  over  the  usual  average, 
employes  "must  specify  their  destination"  on 
their  mileage  claim  form,  Silverman  said. 

While  some  employes  pinpointed  their  des- 
tinations, other  gave  such  explanations  as 
"househunting"  for  a  recipient  and  "stamps, 
shopping  for  all  my  people." 

The  responsibility  for  mileage  claims  rests 
with  the  workers'  supervisors,  Silverman  said. 


"If  on  observation  there  appears  to  be 
something  wrong,  they  (the  supervisors)  can 
call  In  the  person  and  ask  that  he  explain," 
he  said. 

The  department  work  day  Is  eight  hours 
long — from  8  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. — with  half  an 
hour  for  lunch,  Silverman  said.  It  adds  up 
to  a  40  hour  workweek. 

Some  employes,  however,  seem  to  be  either 
scheduled  for  overtime  or  are  free  to  work 
specified  overtime  on  a  regular  basis. 

Many  of  them  actually  do  work,  but  others 
simply  file  overtime  for  loafing  and  visiting 
In  the  department  on  Saturdays  or  they 
claim  that  they  were  "visiting  clients"  on 
weekends,  caseworkers  said. 

One  caseworker  told  Sentinel  reporters  that 
when  he  was  In  a  unit  that  made  emergency 
calls,  workers  there  padded  their  overtime. 

Workers  In  the  unit  get  an  automatic  four 
hours  of  overtime  for  night  calls  regardless 
of  how  long  the  calls  take,  he  said. 

"Some  of  the  visits  take  no  more  than  an 
hour, "  but  they  would  pad  the  four  hours  to 
five  or  six  anyway,  he  said. 

On  an  individual  basis,  the  overtime  situ- 
ation In  the  department  Is  probably  better 
than  It  was  In  1971  when  a  halt  In  overtime 
was  ordered  by  County  Executive  Doyne. 

Then,  "one  caseworker  was  going  around 
bragging  that  he  was  earning  as  much  money 
as  the  director  of  the  department,"  several 
employes  said. 

A  check  of  the  overtime  claimed  that  year 
by  the  caseworker  revealed  that  he  had  filed 
56  hours  of  overtime  most  pay  periods. 

"We  had  to  crack  down  on  overtime.  The 
control  should  have  been  In  the  department, 
but  It  wasn't,"  said  Anthony  P.  Romano, 
Civil  Service  chief  examiner. 

A  number  of  department  reports  over  the 
last  few  months  indicated  that  overtime  had 
been  totaling  more  than  2,000  hours  each 
two  week  pay  period,  with  the  majority  of  It 
filed  by  workers  In  financial  assistance  and 
by  those  doing  case  reviews. 

Worker  accountability  and  supervisor  re- 
sponsibility— or  the  lack  of  It — apparently 
allow  caseworkers  and  aides  to  loaf  or  take 
off  during  working  hours. 

A  nimiber  of  workers  and  others  In  the  de- 
partment complained  of  the  lack  of  account- 
ability In  the  homemaklng  section  by  aides 
assigned  to  go  into  the  homes  of  the  disabled, 
assist  them  and  do  cleaning  and  housework. 
"Sometimes  the  aides  show  up  and  some- 
times they  don't,"  a  former  employe  In  home- 
making  said. 

One  aide  told  a  client,  "If  I  like  you.  I'll 
clean  your  house.  If  I  don't,  I'll  sit  and  watch 
TV,"  another  department  employe  said. 

A  Sentinel  reporter  arrived  one  morning  at 
the  home  of  one  welfare  recipient  while  the 
assigned  aide  was  there.  The  aide  was  sitting 
at  the  kitchen  table  clrlnklng  coffee. 

"If  you  don't  need  anything,  I'll  leave," 
the  aide  said,  and  she  left.  The  apartment 
was  littered  and  needed  cleaning. 

Another  welfare  recipient  said  that  for  two 
years  the  department  had  furnished  her  a 
homemaklng  aide  to  come  In  one  day  a  week 
and  do  her  housecleanlng,  laundry  and  gro- 
cery shopping. 

In  the  two  years  the  aide  came  to  her  home 
she  never  put  in  much  more  than  three 
hours  of  work  a  day,  the  recipient  said. 

The  aide  always  "rushed  through,  hit  the 
high  spots  and  then  said  she  was  going  home 
and  go  back  to  bed  because  she  had  a  night 
job  she  had  to  get  to,"  the  woman  said. 

Some  of  the  homemaklng  aides  are  good, 
some  are  bad  and  some  of  them  just  don't 
show  up  If  they  don't  want  to,  a  worker  said. 
Asked  who  knows  where  caseworkers  and 
aides  are  when  they  are  not  at  the  depart- 
ment. Silverman  said,  "At  a  given  time  of  the 
day  It  Is  usually  not  known  where  they  are." 
But  they  can  tell  their  supervisor,  write  their 
destination  on  their  time  card  or  tell  the 
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person  who  takes  their  telephone  calls,  he 
said. 

Later,  they  write  a  report  that  shows  who 
they  called  on,  he  said. 

At  least  that's  the  way  the  system  Is  sup- 
posed to  work. 

Aide's  Day  Often  Means  Leisxtbe 

One  caseworker  goes  to  Chicago  for  base- 
ball games  while  he  is  supposed  to  be  visiting 
bis  clients. 

Another  goes  to  the  beach  during  the  sum- 
mer and  to  a  health  club  during  the  winter 
while  the  Milwaukee  County  Welfare  Depart- 
ment pays  him  to  make  home  visits. 

Groups  of  caseworkers  have  card  games — 
some  lasting  90  minutes — during  their  "30 
minute"  lunch  breaks. 

To  many  caseworkers,  the  Welfare  Center 
at  1220  W.  VUet  St.  Is  a  place  to  read  the 
paper,  socialize,  cheat  on  mileage  and  over- 
time and  do  as  little  work  as  possible. 

One  caseworker  charged  that  "there  Is  more 
fraud  by  the  workers  than  there  is  by  the 
clients." 

Interviews  with  caseworkers  and  observa- 
tion by  Sentinel  reporters  revealed  that : 

The  half  hour  lunch  period  Is  regularly 
abused  by  workers,  some  of  whom  stretch  It 
Into  two  or  three  hours. 

Many  employes  leave  the  department  sev- 
eral hours  before  quitting  time  for  recreation 
and  personal  business. 

Employes  commonly  put  in  for  more  mUe- 
age than  they  actually  drive  on  departmental 
business.  The  department  pays  them  12  cents 
a  mile. 

Some  workers  get  by  doing  one  or  two 
hours  of  work  In  an  eight  hour  day. 

One  caseworker  told  The  Sentinel  that  he 
does  "less  than  an  hour  of  work  a  day." 

"I  try  to  read  a  lot,"  he  aald.  "I've  tried 
to  read  books  but  It's  hard  to  concentrate. 
Usually  I  read  magazines." 

He  Is  supposed  to  make  home  visits  to  50 
of  his  clients  each  month. 

"The  last  time  I  made  a  home  visit  was 
two  months  ago,"  the  worker  said.  "I  Just  put 
down  names  on  the  reports.  I  have  180  cases 
to  pick  names  from.  I  talk  to  some  of  them 
on  the  phone." 

The  same  caseworker  flies  mileage  claims 
of  about  $30  a  month. 

"I  don't  drive  on  business,"  he  admitted. 
"I  Just  go  to  work  and  back  home." 

When  he  arrives  at  8  a.m.,  he  reads  a  news- 
paper for  about  an  hour  and  then  spends 
most  of  the  day  reading  magazines  and  so- 
cializing. 

LtTNCH   BREAKS 

He  generally  takes  about  90  minutes  for 
lunch,  but  said  he  would  take  longer  lunch 
periods  if  he  didn't  have  "a  strict  suner- 
vlsor."  ^ 

"Most  could  leave  at  10  ajn.  and  come 
back  at  2  pjn.  and  the  supervisors  wouldn't 
notice,"  he  said. 

He  regularly  leaves  work  about  two  hours 
early,  but  he  said.  "I  know  people  who  leave 
at  noon  and  dont  come  back  at  all  " 

When  he  leaves,  he  goes  to  health  club, 
plays  tennis,  goes  to  the  beach,  runs  errands 
or  goes  home. 

"The  golden  rule  Is  not  to  answer  your 
phone  (at  home)  until  Just  after  4:30  or  6." 
he  said. 

MEMBERS   OF   "t" 

Some  of  his  fellow  workers  have  taken  out 
memberships  at  the  North  Central  branch  of 

from^^l^*,22°°  ^-  ^2th  St..  a  few  blocks 
from  the  Welfare  Center,  he  said. 

They  commonly  go  there  to  work  out  dur- 
mg  the  afternoon,  according  to  the  case- 
worker. 

Another  caseworker  told  a  reporter  that 
caseworkers  In  the  department's  medical  divi- 
sion once  held  "contests"  to  see  who  could 
put  In  for  the  most  mUeage  each  month. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  are  other  "contests"  at  the  depart- 
ment, he  said. 

"Every  morning  about  a  half  dozen  guys 
read  the  paper  In  the  men's  room.  I  had  the 
record  of  one  hour  and  five  minutes  to  read 
the  paper,"  he  said. 

"But  another  guy  broke  It  with  one  hour 
and  11  minutes." 

DEPABTITBE   TIME 

This  caseworker  also  commonly  cheats  on 
mileage  and  overtime  and  leaves  work  two 
hours  early  each  day. 

"I  get  more  than  I  should  be  getting,"  he 
said  of  his  mileage.  "There's  a  significant 
majority  of  people  who  are  doing  It.  It's  easy 
money." 

The  caseworker  said  that,  If  he  gets  an 
emergency  call  at  night,  he  will  sometimes 
pad  his  overtime. 

"When  called  at  an  ungodly  hour,  they 
(caseworkers)  add  an  hour  or  two."  he  said. 

Describing  himself  as  an  "average"  case- 
worker, he  noted  that  he  did  about  three 
hours  work  a  day. 

During  his  lunch  period,  he  plays  cards, 
generally  starting  at  11:45  ajn.  and  quit- 
ting about  1  pjn. 

GAMES    watched 

Sentinel  reporters  watched  workers  play- 
ing cards  In  conference  rooms  during  the 
noon  hour  on  several  occasions.  One  game 
lasted  45  minutes,  another  50  minutes  and 
another  game  lasted  more  than  an  hour. 

Some  caseworkers  play  cards  In  full  view 
of  their  supervisors — and  their  clients — while 
others  play  In  conference  rooms  with  frosted 
glass,  to  keep  from  being  discovered. 

"My  friends  all  cheat  on  mileage."  said 
another  caseworker.  "Once  I  put  down  mile- 
age for  a  day  I  didn't  even  work.  They  sent 
It  back  with  a  card  that  said  'correct  and 
return.'  " 

There  were  no  other  repercussions  from 
the  department,  she  said. 

When  she  was  transferred  to  a  different 
division  In  the  department  several  months 
ago,  she  said  she  "spent  a  week  without 
doing  anything." 

READ    MANUAL 

She  said  for  five  days  she  did  nothing  ex- 
cept read  a  manual. 

"Now  I  just  fill  out  forms,"  the  casework- 
er said. 

"1  usually  don't  take  more  than  an  hour 
for  limch,"  she  said.  "I've  left  at  noon  a 
couple  of  times  and  just  left  for  the  day." 

On  several  occasions  she  and  other  work- 
ers have  gone  to  movies  during  the  afternoon, 
she  said. 

"I  would  do  work  If  there  was  work  to 
do,"  she  said.  "I'd  like  to  be  busy,  but  the 
way  department  Is  set  up  I  just  can't." 

The  caseworker  said  she  leaves  an  hour 
early  each  day,  adding  that  "everyone  else 
does  the  same  thing." 

She  described  the  department  as  "one  con- 
tinuous social  hour." 

THE  REASONS 

Why  do  the  caseworkers  cheat  the  depart- 
ment? 

"It's  kind  of  a  crummy  Job."  said  one  case- 
worker. "And  this  is  one  way  to  get  even." 

He  said  that  most  caseworkers  are  willing 
to  work  and  are  enthusiastic  during  their 
first  weeks,  but  that  the  enthusiasm  gets 
knocked  out  of  them.  They  get  bogged  down 
In  paperwork,  several  caseworkers  said. 

Diligent  caseworkers  "are  more  likely  to 
step  on  toes  and  get  Into  trouble."  said  one 
of  the  caseworkers. 

Or,  as  another  caseworker  put  It.  "I'm 
going  to  get  my  $200  a  week  either  way.  So 
why  should  I  work?  I'd  rather  read  a  maga- 
zine." 
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"THE  IRISH  FORTNIGHT"  OF  THE 
IRISH  AMERICAN  CULTURAL  IN- 
STITUTE 


HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 


or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  March  27,  1972 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Irish  American  Cultural  Institute,  whose 
international  headquarters  are  located  in 
St.  Paul.  Minn.,  is  again  bringing  to 
American  audiences  its  imique  concen- 
tration on  Irish  culture  and  civilization 
termed,  "The  Irish  Fortnight."  This  2- 
week  program,  which  brings  scholars, 
writers,  musicians,  and  performers  di- 
rectly from  Ireland  to  the  United  States, 
started  2  years  ago  in  St.  Paul.  In  1973, 
the  program  will  be  held  in  five  U.S. 
cities:  St.  Paul,  Cleveland.  Washington, 
New  York,  and  Newark.  Recently,  Dub- 
lin's Irish  Independent  newspaper  stated 
that  the  Fortnight  is  by  far  the  "most 
important"  cultural  link  between  Ireland 
and  America. 

As  a  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  a 
long-time  friend  of  the  institute's  hon- 
orary chairman,  Mr.  I.  A.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy,  I  am  genuinely  proud  of  the  in- 
valuable contribution  to  international 
cultural  understanding  made  by  the 
lACI.  Not  only  those  of  Irish  descent  but 
all  citizens  of  Minnesota  are  benefited 
by  the  Initiative  and  vision  of  the  insti- 
tute, its  international  chairman,  HSH 
Princess  Grace  of  Monaco  and  its  presi- 
dent, Dr.  Eoin  McKieman.  the  lACI's 
distinguished  leader  from  our  State. 

This  year,  in  a  program  which  con- 
cludes this  weekend,  the  Washington  di- 
vision of  the  lACI  was  able  to  add  several 
new  elements  to  the  Fortnight,  notably 
the  first  U.S.  performance  of  Sean  O'Ri- 
ada's  Irish  People's  Mass  as  sung  by  the 
Congregational  Church  choir  of  Fairfax, 
Va.,  and  a  special  program  at  Constitu- 
tion Hall  by  the  Air  Force  Band.  Sesame 
Street's  Bob  McGrath,  and  Academy 
Award  winner,  Mercedes  McCambridge. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  on  the  Washington  Irish  Fort- 
night from  the  Irish  Echo  and  several 
biographies  of  Fortnight  participants. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  biographies  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Irish  Echo, 
Mar.  17, 1973) 
Irish  Fortnight 
The    Irish    American    Cultural    Institute 
has  done  It  again.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
St.  Paul-based  Institute  may  have  surpassed 
Its  most  admirable  ventures  with   Its  spec- 
tacular Irish   Fortnight  which  will   be  fea- 
tured at  five  locations  beginning  on  March 
18. 

The  Fortnight,  a  two-week  schedule  of 
programs  devoted  to  aspects  of  Irish  culture 
and  heritage,  will  be  presented  at  five  sites 
In  the  United  States.  Outstanding  lecturers 
and  performers  from  Ireland  will  be  featured 
in  the  programs.  Programs  will  be  given  on 
college  campuses  In  St.  Paul,  Cleveland, 
Washington,  South  Orange,  N.J.,  and  New 
Tork. 
Here  In  the  east  If  you  are  In  the  vicinity 
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Oran  ;e 


disci  iss 


of  Manhattan  College  In  the 
Hall    University    In   South 
Georgetown   University   In 
have  an  opportunity  to  attend 
these  programs  which  will 
literature,  music,  history,  politlci 
tecture  of  Ireland. 

We   strongly   recommend 
to  anyone  who  seeks  the  real 
culture.  Once  again  Dr.  Eoln 
his  colleagues  have  put  Ireland 
forward.     They,     Manhattan, 
Georgetown  and  all  involved  are 
gratulated. 
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N.J.,    or 

Washington  you 

or  all  of 
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programs 

and  its 

Mc$iernan  and 

s  best  foot 

ton     Hall, 

to  be  con- 
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Jet 


llrish  Fortnight,  March  18  to  31,  1973] 

Biographies  of  Main  Partifipants 

desmond  rushee 


Since  1960  has  been  theatre 
Independent  newspaper.  As 
reviewed   Broadway  plays  of 
was  the  Irish  reporter  for  Sen. 
nedy's    funeral    and    the    Apoild 
flight.  In  Dublin,  he  has  been  a 
turer  at  the  Communications 
pects  of  Journalism,  and  at 
for  foreign  students  on  aspects 
Has  been  Irish  correspondent 
Yorlc  Times  in  its  Arts  Abroad 
wTltten  a  number  of  special 
Times  Including  a  lengthy  articl^ 
Christy  Brown. 

MICHAEL    HARTNETT 


critic  for  Irish 

colur  inist  he  has 

Irish   Interest, 

^bert  Ken- 

12    moon 

regular  lec- 

on  as- 

schools 

of  theatre. 

the  New 

and  has 

artltles  for  the 

on  writer 


Ce  ntre 


sum  ner 


for 
sei les  I 


contrlbi  ted 


"Tl  e 


"Tto 


ar  d 


Major  Irish  poet.  First  coUectior 
of  a  Cliche,"  published  by  Dolm^ 
1968.    although   he    had 
since  1962  to  Poetry  Ireland  and 
editor  of  the  now  extinct  but 
Arena.    In     1969     published 
Beare,"  a  translation  of  the  old 
and    in    1970   his   Selected    Poem^ 
claimed.    In    1971.   his   poem   ' 
religious   poem   based   on   5th 
Chinese  classic  of  same  name,  wai 
He  has  translated  extensively 
has  read  in  centres  in  Ireland 
At  present  is  working  on  a  very 
which  he  calls    "a  psychological 
Ireland." 

CHRISTOPHER    WARREN 

A   harpist   In   the   ancient 
built  a  replica  of  the  ancient  Irlsl  i 
created    tremendous   Interest   in 
covery  of  this  ancient  tradition 
the  harp  as  the  old  harpers  did 
Church    of   Ireland   rector   at 
Kerry,  rector  of  Kilcoman.  Has 
ancient   harp  tradition  In  Irish 
and  Is  the  one  man  responsible 
In  this  revived  art. 

tAMON    DE    HOIR 


lacenai  aes 
Dlnnsse  >chas 


Chief  Placenames  Office,  Ordnajice 
Dublin.  Secretary  of  the  PI 
and  editor  of  Its  Journal 
Its  inception  in  1964.  Member  of 
al    Committee    of   Onomastic 
Co\incil   for   Name  Studies  in 
Great  Britain.  Author  of  "Seftn 
b&ln  agus   Eoghan  o  Comhrai" 
numerous    articles    on    placenam ; 
Wrote  the  placenames  section  o 
paedla  of  Ireland,"  1968. 

RUAIDHRi    DE    VALERA 


iiory 
or 


Distinguished    Irish    archaeolog^t 
man.   National  Monuments   Adv 
cil  and  corresponding  member 
man  Archaeological   Institute, 
search  and  publication  work  dea^ 
land  in  NethoUthlc  times  and 
megalithlc  tombs.  Responsible  for 
lishment  of  the  Megalithlc 
land  at  the  Ordnance  Survey  in 
volumes,    covering   about   one- 
whole  of  Ireland  are  in  print  u 
authorship  of  Ruaidhri  de  Valen 
O  Nullain.  Son  of  the  president 
Eamon  de  Valera. 
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JAMES   WHITE 

Director.  National  Gallery  of  Ireland; 
council  members  of  Irish  Arts  Council,  Dub- 
lin Regional  Tourism,  Foras  Forbartha, 
Friends  of  National  Collections  pf  Ireland, 
many  others.  Formerly  was  art  critic.  Standi- 
ard  (1940-50);  Irish  Press  (1950-59);  IrUh 
Times  (1959-62).  External  lecturer  Univer- 
sity College,  Dublin  and  Trinity  College  Dub- 
lin since  1955.  Curator,  Municipal  Gallery  of 
Modern  Art,  (1961-65).  Has  published  books 
on  Irish  Stained  Glass  (with  M.  Wynne)  and 
The  National  Gallery  of  Ireland.  Has  lectured 
and  made  television  appearances  In  Ireland, 
England,  the  Continent  and  the  United 
States. 

StAIATTS    6'NtlLL 

Irish  historian,  dramatist,  and  novelist  (in 
both  Irish  and  English) .  Professor  of  History, 
member  of  Consultative  Committee  of  Irish 
Historical  Society.  Summer  school  faculty  at 
Harvard  University.  His  novel  "lonn  Tulle" 
was  highly  praised  by  Se&n  O'Casey.  An 
Utlatch  proclaimed  his  "Malre  Nlc  Artaln" 
the  "best  novel  In  Ulster  Irish."  His  Olre- 
achtas  prize-winning  play,  "Inlon  Rl  Dhun 
Sobhalrce"  was  performed  In  Maynooth,  Gal- 
way,  Dublin  and  on  Radio  Elreann.  He  has 
had  two  short  story  anthologies  published. 
Has  contributed  to  many  English  and  U.S. 
publications.  Much  of  his  Action  Is  on  the 
syllabi  of  Irish  universities. 

RICHARD  KAIN 

Interest  In  Irish  literature  and  culture  Is 
of  long  standing.  In  1944  he  gave  one  of  the 
first  university  courses  on  the  work  of  James 
Joyce.  He  has  written  numerous  books  and 
articles  In  the  Irish  area,  the  best  known 
being  "Fabulous  Voyager:  James  Joyce's 
"Ulysses"  (1947),  now  In  papterback,  and 
"Dublin  In  the  Age  of  W.  B.  Teats  and 
James  Joyce"  (1962).  He  has  lectured  at 
many  American  universities  and  at  the  Yeats 
Summer  School  in  Ireland.  In  1972  he  was 
a  visiting  lecturer  at  University  College, 
Dublin. 

His  most  recent  books  are  contributions  to 
the  Bucknell  University  Irish  Writers  Series. 
"Susan  L.  Mitchell"  was  published  In  1972. 
and  A.E.:  "George  William  Russell"  (with 
James  O'Brien)  Is  now  In  press. 

BASH.    PATNB 

Poet,  playwright,  radlo-tv  personality.  Por 
10  years  has  done  extensive  radio-TV  work 
on  Radlo-Telefls  Elreann  as  guest  editor, 
presenter,  scriptwriter.  Has  scripted  and 
presented  critical  studies  of  American  and 
Irish  writers;  Is  editor  and  presenter  of  series 
of  10  talks  by  professors  of  English  literature, 
poets  and  writers;  has  60-mlnute  one-man 
TV-radio  production,  "In  Dublin's  Qu&re 
City,"  featuring  his  own  Dublin  Impressions, 
poetry  and  fiction.  Original  dramas  and  films 
Include,  "Don't  Call  me  Honey;"  "The  On- 
looker," a  dramatic  poem  for  4  voices;  "A  Trip 
Down  the  River,"  a  new  television  play;  and 
"Missing,  Believed  Dead,"  30-mlnute  film  fea- 
tured twice  on  RTE  with  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse. Has  lectured  In  USA,  Canada, 
throughout  the  Continent,  and  Ireland.  His 
poetry  has  been  featured  on  RTE,  B.B.C.  4, 
Radio  Holland  and  Radio  Helsinki.  Poetry 
publications  include  two  collections  of  poems, 
"Love  In  the  Afternoon"  and  "Sunlight  on  a 
Square. "  Literary  awards  Include  Guinness 
Poetry  Prize  Cheltenham  Festival.  1964  and 
1966. 

STEPHEN    M.'CONAGLE 

President,  All-Ireland  Congress  of  Trade 
Unions.  During  30  years  as  a  trade  union  and 
labor  activist  was  engaged  as  Northwest  Dis- 
trict Secretary  of  the  Irish  Transport  and 
General  Workers'  Union.  Member  of  the 
Northern  Ireland  Economic  Council  and 
Northern  Ireland  Training  Council  and  was 
Vice  Chairman,  Derry  Development  Commis- 
sion until  August.  1971,  when  he  withdrew 
due  to  Internment  policy.  Formerly  Director 
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of  Irish  (Republic)  Siigar  Company.  Was 
Chairman  of  Peace  Conference,  Northern  Ire- 
land In  August,  1969.  Last  visit  to  USA  In  1962 
as  guest  of  U.S.  State  Department. 

SEOSAMH    6    HilANAI 

One  of  the  best  known  singers  In  the 
authentic  traditional  manner,  Seosamh  6 
h^anal  was  born  fifty-two  years  ago  in  the 
Irish -speaking  Parish  of  Carna  County,  Gal- 
way.  Bert  Lloyd  once  described  the  area  as 
"An  Isolated  district  of  bog  and  stones  that 
at  first  sight  evokes  a  landscape  of  the 
moon."  Since  his  first  entrance  In  open  com- 
petition In  singing,  in  1939,  he  has  placed 
first  or  second  In  the  major  competitions 
while  In  Ireland. 

His  songs  span  the  centures  from  the 
classic  "Rocks  of  Bawn,"  which  can  be  dated 
back  to  the  CromwelUan  terror  of  1652, 
through  one  of  the  most  moving  versions 
of  the  "Patriot  Game,"  or  the  more  modern 
songs  from  the  Catholic  communities  of 
Northern  Ireland.  Interspersed  are  love 
songs  In  the  moving  and  compelling  native 
tongue  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  stories  and 
music  hall  songs.  6  h^lanal's  recordings  are 
popular  with  folk  music  collectors  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

RISTeArO    6    OLAISNE 

Writer,  radio  and  TV  personality,  teacher, 
spokesman  for  contemporary  Protestant 
thought  In  Ireland,  Rlste&rd  6  Glalsne  Is 
one  of  the  better-known  figures  on  the  Irish 
scene.  Graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
6  Glaisne  edited  Focus,  a  monthly  review 
of  current  affairs,  until  Its  demise  In  1966. 
A  frequent  traveler  to  the  Continent,  he  has 
first-hand  experience  with  virtually  every 
European  country. 

Two  of  his  recent  books  ar©  "Ian  Paisley 
agus  Tualsceart  Elrean"  (an  examination  of 
the  socio-political  situation  In  Northern 
Ireland)  and  "Raon  Mo  Shlull"  (a  study  of 
Issues  In  contemporary  Europe).  Work  in 
progress  Includes  a  critique  of  Irish  language 
literature  from  the  earliest  times.  Mr. 
6  Glalsne  also  edited  a  do-it-yourself  text 
for  modern  Irish,  "Bun-Ghaellge." 
benenice  reed 

Born  In  Memphis.  Tennessee,  of  Irish  de- 
scent. Miss  Reed  coordinates  art  programs 
for  the  National  Park  Service,  and  serves 
as  project  liaison  officer  between  the  National 
Park  Service  and  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts.  She  represents  the  National 
Park  Service  on  the  executive  committee  of 
the  "Parks,  Arts  and  Leisure"  project,  vhlch 
Is  co-sponsored  by  the  Nations'  Park  Se  -vice, 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
the  National  Recreation  and  Parks  Aisocl- 
atlon. 

After  receiving  her  Baccalai:reate  In  Fine 
Arts  from  St.  Mary-of-the- Woods  College,  In- 
diana, she  pursued  her  art  studies  In  Flor- 
ence, Italy  for  two  years  at  the  Instltuto 
Plo  XII,  Villa  Schifanola,  where  she  was 
awarded  a  Master  of  Pine  Arts  degree.  The 
thesis  for  this  degree  was  concerned  with 
Italian  synople  and  frescoes  and  was  di- 
rected by  Renzo  Chalrelll,  librarian  of  the 
Ufflzl  Gallery.  She  Is  a  member  of  the  Wash- 
ington D.C.  chapter  of  the  Artists  Equity 
Association,  a  member  of  the  Arts  Advisory 
Board  of  the  National  Recreation  and  Parks 
Association,  and  the  Museum  Educators 
Roundtable.  In  1971.  she  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Associated  Councils  of  the  Arts  confer- 
ence "Washington  and  the  Arts",  and  was 
listed  In  "Outstanding  Young  Women  of 
America"  1966. 

Before  Joining  the  National  Park  Service, 
Miss  Reed  directed  art  festivals  and  taught 
art  privately  and  In  high  schools,  college 
and  art  Institutes.  She  has  held  eighteen 
one-man  shows  of  her  paintings  In  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  has  Juried  and 
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judg^  art  exhibitions  and  competitions,  lec- 
tured before  educational  and  professional, 
community,  and  social  groups,  and  presented 
television  programs  besides  participating  In 
discussions  and  Interviews  on  art  and  art 
programs.  She  appeared  on  the  NBC-TV  pro- 
gram "The  Irish  Imagination"  presented  this 
January.  Her  figurative  expressionist  draw- 
ings and  paintings  have  been  shown  In  over 
twenty  five  Juried  competitions,  receiving 
awards  that  include  the  "Medal  of  the  Mayor 
of  Rome"  (Viareggio,  1964)  and  the  "Bronze 
Medal  for  Drawing"  (Florence,  1964).  Her 
works  have  been  exhibited  In  over  fifty  group 
shows  Including  "Nine  Women  Artists"  at 
the  Brooks  Memorial  Art  Gallery,  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  and  may  be  found  In  public  and 
private  collections  In  eleven  foreign  countries 
and  twenty-seven  states  of  the  United  States. 
In  private  life  she  Is  married  to  the  archi- 
tect Ronald  Dickson. 


SALUTE   TO   BOB   WILSON 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  27,  1973 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  our  good  friend  and  colleague, 
Congressman  Bob  Wilson,  will  be  step- 
ping down  as  chairman  of  our  Republi- 
can Congressional  Campaign  Committee 
within  a  few  days,  after  serving  nearly 
a  dozen  years  in  that  grueling  job. 

Although  Bob  has  received — and  will 
continue  to  receive — the  warm  tributes 
and  praise  of  his  colleagues  for  a  job 
well  done,  I  think  the  Congressional 
Committee's  newsletter  sums  up  as  well 
as  anything  I  have  read  the  high  regard 
In  which  we  all  hold  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  the  newsletter's  "Salute  to 
Bob  Wilson,"  published  in  its  March  26 
edition : 

Salute  to  Bob  Wilson 

Kahili  Glbran:  "You  give  but  little  when 
you  give  of  your  possessions.  It  Is  when  you 
give  of  yourself  that  you  truly  give." 

Since  he  became  Chairman  of  the  Republi- 
can Congressional  Committee  In  1961,  Cali- 
fornia's Bob  Wilson  has  given  much  of  him- 
self to  the  Job.  And  the  committee  and  the 
Republican  Party  are  the  better  for  It. 

Under  Wilson's  chairmanship,  which 
spanned  nearly  a  dozen  years  for  the  longest 
such  tenure  In  the  committee's  107-year- 
hlstory,  fresh  programs  and  projects  were 
undertaken  and  far-reaching  advances  made. 
He  was  the  first  to  change  the  old  order  If 
the  new  was  better. 

In  professionalizing  the  committee,  Wilson 
also  firmed  up  Its  financial  footings.  He  sta- 
bilized staffing  to  a  year-round  basis.  He  set 
up  fund-raising  programs  which  were  pace- 
setters for  the  party  and  which  erased  the 
committee's  "feast-or-famlntf''  status.  He  es- 
tablished the  GOP  Congressional  Boosters 
Club  which  provided  the  financial  underpin- 
nings for  hundreds  of  challengers'  cam- 
paigns. 

Under  Wilson's  direction,  the  committee 
beefed  up  its  communications  to  help  get  Its 
message  to  the  public  and  Its  Congressmen's 
words  to  the  voters.  Its  biennial  candidates' 
conferences,  also  a  Wilson  Innovation,  were 
expanded  Into  broad  and  effective  training 
programs  for  fledgling  challengers.  Cam- 
paigning candidates  were  linked  by  teletype 
to  committee  headquarters  In  Washington  to 
keep  them  abreast  of  dally  developments  and 
provide  them  with  ammunition. 
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In  giving  of  himself.  Bob  Wilson  traveled 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles  to  appear  at 
party  gatherings  and  to  help  Congressional 
candidates  raise  funds  and  conduct  their 
campaigns.  He  spent  hundreds  of  hours  on 
"red-eye  specials,"  the  late  night  airplane 
flights,  to  enable  him  to  get  back  to  the  capi- 
tal from  these  rallies  and  from  his  district  a 
continent  away  to  tend  to  his  constituents' 
business.  He  kept  an  aggressive  legislative 
schedule,  serving  as  third-ranking  member 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
"fathering"  such  vital  legislation  as  the  Na- 
tion's oceanography  program. 

Altogether,  211  Republicans  have  been 
elected  to  the  U.S.  House  since  Bob  Wilson 
became  RCC  Chairman.  We  think  Just  about 
all  would  share  In  the  application  of  Glbran 's 
views  quoted  above  to  the  Indefatigable  Call- 
fornian  who  gave  so  much  of  himself.  We 
think  they  would  also  Join  in  President 
Nixon's  salute.  "As  you  lay  down  the  heavy 
burden  of  leadership  which  you  have  borne 
so  ably,"  Mr.  Nixon  wrote  to  Wilson,  "you  can 
be  proud  of  the  service  which  you  have  ren- 
dered to  your  party,  to  your  State  and  to  the 
Nation." 


THE    INTERNAL   SECURITY    CUTS 
THREATEN  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP  LODISMNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  27.  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  abolished  the  Internal  Security 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
should  be  greeted  with  great  exultation 
by  the  enemies  of  our  constitutional 
Republic  here  at  home  as  well  as  in 
Moscow,  Peking,  and  Hanoi. 

Apparently,  the  President's  advisers 
have  either  told  him  that  there  is  no 
longer  a  subversive  that  to  overthrow 
our  Government,  or  that  the  Supreme 
Court  will  not  allow  society  to  stop  sub- 
version, or  that  our  country  has  already 
been  infiltrated  to  the  point  that  internal 
security  is  inefifective,  or  that  our  country 
has  already  been  taken  over. 

Had  Kennedy  or  Johnson  pulled  such  a 
coup,  they  would  have  been  tarred  and 
feathered  and  exited  from  the  country 
as  dangerous  collaborators. 

It  is  truly  remarkable  what  an  anti- 
Commiuiist  image  can  do  in  advancing 
the  goals  of  international  communism. 

Wliile  the  administration  presently  en- 
trusted with  the  security  of  the  American 
people  acts  to  abandon  confrontation 
with  the  enemies  of  free  man,  the  Mili- 
tary Order  of  World  Wars  meeting  in 
Washington  on  January  31,  received  a 
report  from  its  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee outlining  the  serious  threat  from 
subversives  in  our  country  and  adopted 
the  following  resolution: 
Resolution 
Whereas,  the  Internal  security  program  of 
this  nation  has  been  found  by  the  Congress 
to  be  Inadequate  and  Ineffective;  and 

Whereas,  the  first  duty  of  any  government 
Is  to  protect  Itself  and  maintain  Itself  as 
a  secure  and  stable  Institution  under  Its 
constitutional  authority;  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  this  nation  are 
constitutionally  entitled  to  government 
which  Is  dedicated  In  Its  entirety  and  with- 
out exception  to  the  Interests  of  this  nation 
above  all  others; 
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Be  it  hereby  resolved,  by  the  General  Staff 
of  The  Military  Order  of  the  World  Wars,  In 
midwinter  conference  assembled,  that  the 
United  States  of  America  is  Ill-served  by 
government  officials  and  government  employ- 
ees who  fail  In  any  degree  to  do  their  utmost 
to  maintain  a  high  degree  of  Internal  secu- 
rity In  our  government  against  all  enemies, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  as  required  by 
oath  of  office  and  lawful  official  responsibility- 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  President 
of  the  United  Slates  and  all  members  of  the 
Congress  be  hereby  most  strongly  advised 
that  a  comprehensive  new  and  thoroughly 
effective  program  of  Internal  security,  backed 
by  federal  statutes  containing  high  standards 
and  severe  penalties,  Is  essential  to  the  na- 
tional security  and  general  welfare  of  our 
nation  and  should  be  put  Into  effect  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

I  include  a  news  clipping  and  report 
of  the  Internal  Security  Committee  of 
the  Military  Order  of  World  Wars  in  the 
Record  : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  27,  1973] 

Internal  SEctjRrrY  Dies  Quietly  at  Justice 

(By  Sanford  J.  Ungar) 

The  Kennedy  administration  tried  It,  the 
Johnson  administration  came  close  to  doing 
it,  but  It  finally  took  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion to  abolish  one  of  the  most  controversial 
divisions  of  the  Justice  Department. 

A  cause  celebre  at  both  ends  of  the  politi- 
cal spectrum,  the  internal  Security  Divi- 
sion went  out  of  elxstence  yesterdav  morn- 
ing. 

There  was  no  partying,  protesting  or  phil- 
osophizing to  accompany  the  apparently 
momentous  occasion,  which  would  have 
sparked  both  angry  opposition  and  delighted 
applause  just  a  few  years  ago. 

But  then  there  hadn't  been  much  time  to 
plan  as  reaction — the  event  was  only  an- 
nounced  last   Thursday. 

Death  came  not  because  of  any  act  of  Con- 
gress, a  cutoff  of  funds  or  a  federal  court 
decision,  but  rather  by  a  stroke  of  Attorney 
General  Richard  G.  Klelndlenst's  pen. 

According  to  the  official  Justice  Depart- 
ment press  release  on  the  matter,  the  aboli- 
tion of  Internal  Security  and  the  transfer  of 
its  duties  to  the  department's  Criminal  Divi- 
sion— where  they  originally  were  until  1954 — 
was  merely  "In  keeping  with  the  administra- 
tion's program  of  streamlining  the  Execu- 
tive Branch." 

Justice  Department  sources  said  that  is  a 
euphemism  for  the  fact  that  the  administra- 
tion needed  to  shake  loose  a  sub-Cabinet  slot 
to  house  its  new  overall  narcotics-enforce- 
ment agency. 

Formal  establishment  of  that  agency  is  ex- 
pected to  be  announced  within  the  next  few 
weeks,  and  its  director  will  hold  the  "assist- 
ant attorney  general"  title  dropped  yesterday 
morning  by  A.  William  Olson,  the  Southern 
California  lawyer  who  had  been  head  of  In- 
ternal Security  for  the  past  year. 

Administration  strategists  hope  that  In- 
ternal security  watchdogs  on  Capitol  Hill 
won't  notice,  but  there  Is  also  a  substantive 
reason  for  doing  away  with  the  division: 
It  was  running  out  of  business. 

With  American  participation  In  the  Viet- 
nam war  virtually  over  and  with  draft  calls 
down  to  zero,  there  will  be  no  need  in  the 
foreseeable  future  for  vigorous  enforcement 
of  the  Selective  Service  Act. 

Speaking  somewhat  with  the  wistful  tone 
of  men  who  have  outlined  their  usefullness, 
Internal  Security  veterans  also  note  that 
domestic  terrorism — considered  a  major  prob- 
lem In  the  heyday  of  the  Weatherman  mili- 
tants— has  greatly  subsided. 

Some  suggest  that  the  division  Is  a  casual- 
ty of  the  same  winds  of  change  which  have 
reduced  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  to  a  shadow  of  Its  former  self  and 
which    make    the    House    Internal    Security 
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Committee  (formerly  the  House 
can  Activities  Committee,  or  HUAC|) 
Its  life  and  funds  every  two  years. 

It  Is  p>erhaps  a  sign  of  the  times 
eral  officials  no  longer  seem  vitally 
about  the  threat  of  subversion  an( 
to  flght  It. 

Even  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agen<|y 
to  be  making  cutbacks  In  the  area 
tic  Intelligence  and  counter-lntellike 
It  was  not  always  thus,  especial  ,y 
when  President  Elsenhower's 
eral,  Herbert  Brownell,  elevated 
security  section  of  the  Justice 
Criminal  Division  to  the  statxis  of 
division.  By  1956,  it  had  94  of  Its 
neys. 

By  the  early  days  of  the  Kennedy 
Istratlon.  the  division  was  being 
question  and  its  chief,  J.  Walter 
forced  by  congressional  committees 
Its  appropriations. 

The  Washington  Post  reported 
1961: 

"The  Internal  security  division 
partment  of  Justice  .  .  .  has  almo^ 
the  end  of  its  line.  For  several  year  i 
load  and  its  personnel  have  been 
Now,  Attorney  General  Robert  F. 
farming  out  some  of  the  remaining 
to  other  divisions  in  the  departmer^ 
there  Is  little  for  them  to  do.' 
But   Kennedy  and  other 
followed  hlra  as  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark,  never  managed  to 
with  the  division. 

Jn  1970.  Yeagley,  who  had  only 
left  under  his  command,  was  relieved 
vigil  and  appointed  by  President 
be  a  >udge  of  the  newly  strengthened 
of  Coliunbla  Court  of  Appeals. 

Then  Attorney  General  John  N 
used  the  occasion  to  beef  up  the 
curlty  Division  under  a  new  leader. 
Mardian.  who  had  worked  in  Sen. 
Gold  waters  1964  Republican 
Mr.  NLxon's  1968  effort. 

Mardian  took  his  mandate  seriouiv 
lug  his  staff  (there  were  65  attorneys 
other  employees  in  the  division 
and  launching  grand  Jury 
radical  activities  across  the  country. 
Under  him,  the  Internal  Securltj 
was  assigned  Jurisdiction  over  a 
controversial    cases    that    would 
have  gone  elsewhere.  Including 
burg.  Pa.,  conspiracy  trial  of  the 
Berrigan   and   other  Catholic 
all   litigation   growing   out   of   disc 
the  top-secret  Pentagon  papers 

Justice  Department  officials  insist 
division's  work  "will  not  be 
cause  of  the  transfer,  but  sources 
many    of    its    personnel    wUl    be 
shifted  to  other,  non-security  rela 

It  was  not  Immediately  clear  wh^at 
become  of  .some  of  the  division's 
puted   responsibilities.   Including 
"security  Index"  of  so-called 
versives. 

While  those  at  Internal  Security 
yesterday  to  minimize  the  Importaii  ce 
change,  one  official  of  the  Criminal 
sununed  up  the  Inheritance  there 
headache." 
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Report  of  Iwternal  Skctwitt  Co 
Mr.  Commander-in-Chief  and 
of  our  Order.  I  submit  to  you  this 
the  present  state  of  internal 
nation. 

Despite  political  propaganda  to 
trary,  the  state  of  Internal  securl 
United  States  continues  to  wors« 
than  Improve.  The  recent  murders 
officers  and  Innocent  people  in  Ne\ 
by  suicidal  communist  revolutionaries 
ready  example  of  what  we  face  today 
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face  with  even  greater  frequency  In  the 
future.  After  one  of  the  New  Orleans  snipers 
was  killed  by  gunflre  from  a  helicopter,  his 
companion  is  reported  to  have  shouted  re- 
peatedly the  Communist  slogan  "Power  to  the 
people."  A  black  chambermaid  In  the  New 
Orleans  hotel  was  told  by  one  of  the  gunmen 
that  she  was  "safe,"  that  they  only  Intended 
to  "kUl  white  people."  This  pattern  demon- 
strates a  very  successful  Communist  tactic 
of  combining  the  communist  goals  with  racial 
hatred  and  so-called  "Black  Nationalism." 
The  organizations  presently  most  representa- 
tive of  this  pattern  are  "The  Black  Panther 
Party"  and  the  "Nation  of  Islam"  or  Black 
Muslims. 

There  are  other  communist  revolutionary 
groups  offering  violence  and  terrorism  to  our 
nation,  including  the  "Weatherman,"  which 
uses  explosives  8md  narcotics  as  weapons  and 
states  that  it  wUl  use  "the  classic  guerrilla 
tactics  of  the  Viet  Cong."  Weatherman  mem- 
bers are  equally  fanatical  and  suicidal  with 
the  Black  Panthers  and  certain  elements  of 
the  Black  Muslims.  I  recommend  to  all  com- 
panions the  special  report  in  "U.S.  News  and 
World  Report"  for  Nov.  13,  1972,  entitled 
"Behind  the  Rise  In  Crime  and  Terror"  for 
an  excellent  analysis  of  this  subject  matter. 
It  is  an  ominous  fact  that  the  Black 
Panthers  are  expanding  their  successes.  They 
have  now  ready  access  to  certain  federal  funds 
through  the  "Berkeley  Community  Develop- 
ment Council,"  the  program  which  distrib- 
utes the  federal  poverty  funds  in  the  Berke- 
ley, California,  area.  In  June,  1972,  the  Black 
Panthers  gained  effective  control  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  BCDC  by  electing  four  of 
their  members  to  seats  on  the  board.  All  BPP 
members  are  pledged  to  obey  without  ques- 
tion the  instructions  of  the  central  party  au- 
thorities. 

The  purpose  of  communist  terrorism  Is,  as 
always,  the  progressive  demoralization  of  our 
society  and  the  causing  of  a  loss  of  faith  by 
the  public  In  our  basic  free  Institutions. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  other  aspects  of 
the  Internal  security  situation  even  more 
dangerous  to  our  nation  than  communist 
terrorism.  An  increasing  segment  of  our 
population  Is  becoming  alienated  from  the 
Ideals  of  freedom  upon  which  our  nation  was 
founded.  In  the  recent  election,  the  candi- 
dates of  "The  Socialist  Workers  Party,"  a 
trotskylte-communist  organization,  received 
65.290  votes  for  president  of  the  United 
States.  Gua  Hall,  of  the  CPUSA,  received  25,- 
222  and  to  these  figures  should  be  added 
the  vote  of  78,801  for  the  "Peoples  Party" 
and  53,614  for  the  "Socialist  Labor  Party." 
All  these  votes  must  be  considered  votes  of 
people  desiring  to  change  the  basic  form  of 
government  of  the  United  States.  Such  alien- 
ation Indicates  a  substantial  failure  of  the 
political  and  educational  leadership  of  our 
nation  to  "sell"  the  honest  values  of  freedom 
under  our  present  constitutional  and  eco- 
nomic system. 

Another  extremely  critical  problem  of  In- 
ternal secxurity  is  the  almost  total  cessation 
of  any  effective  loyalty  program  in  the  civil 
service  of  our  government.  A  shocking  expose 
of  this  incredible  situation  Is  contained  In  a 
very  recent  report  of  the  "Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security"  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives released  this  month  and  entitled 
"The  Federal  Civilian  Employee  Loyalty  Pro- 
gram." The  report  is  extremely  well  docu- 
mented and  researched  and  states  In  part  as 
follows : 

"In  this  historic  period  the  principal  threat 
to  the  security  and  free-functioning  of  our 
national  Institutions  in  general,  and  to  the 
integrity  of  the  Federal  civil  service  in  par- 
ticular, stems  from  the  Communist  move- 
ment and  its  ramifications.  This  threat  is 
both  external  and  internal. 

""Communist  tacticians  have  long  regarded 
the  penetration  of  the  civil  service  of  non- 
Communlat  governments  as  a  prime  objec- 
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tlve,  for  It  Is  obvious  that  in  the  civil  serv- 
ice Itself  they  may  most  directly  and  effec- 
tively Influence  and  effect  the  execution  of 
policy  on  a  national  scale  and  hence  gen- 
erally accelerate  the  process  leading  to  the 
undermining  and  ultimate  destruction  of  the 
society  whose  Institutions  they  seek  to  trans- 
form. Their  opportunities  for  subversion  are 
by  this  tactic  Incalcxilably  multiplied. 

"A  loyal  civil  service  Is  thus  basic  to  the 
overall  efficiency  of  the  Government. 

"The  Subcommittee  finds  that  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  (of  the  UJ3.  Gov- 
ernment) have  virtually  abandoned  the  prac- 
tice of  post-appointment  dismissals  on  loyal- 
ty gro\uids. 

•'.  .  .  it  Is  apparent  that  whatever  remains 
of  the  loyalty  program  is  principally  con- 
fined to  preappolntment  exclusions,  and 
hence  to  applicants  for  sensitive  positions 
only  .  .T' 

The  report  continues  In  its  conclusions  to 
recommend  to  Congress  that  the  entire  per- 
sonnel security  program  presently  in  effect 
be  completely  scrapped  and  replaced  with  a 
new  comprehensive  and  hopefxilly  much  more 
effective  program. 

It  Is  almost  Inconceivable  that  the  leader- 
ship of  our  nation,  particularly  the  execu- 
tive leadership,  has  allowed  this  state  of  af- 
fairs to  exist.  It  Is  a  fact,  not  a  conjecttire 
or  a  claim,  but  a  fact,  that  there  are  a  con- 
siderable number  of  high  and  middle  level 
employees  of  our  Department  of  State  whose 
personal  backgrounds  are  such  as  to  raise 
very  serious  and  reasonable  doubts  as  to  their 
personal  fitness  or  their  ultimate  loyalty  to 
the  interests  of  the  United  States!  This  ia 
despite  an  unequivocal  campaign  pledge  four 
years  ago  to  "clean  out"  this  very  situation. 
Our  Order  has  already  protested  this  matter 
by  resolution  of  our  national  convention  to 
no  avail  and  to  no  satisfactory  response  from 
the  government.  No  more  serious  problem  of 
internal  security  exists  In  our  nation  at  this 
time. 

As  a  likely  result  of  the  above  stated  prob- 
lem, the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee has  recently  shown  by  the  testimony 
of  the  Director  of  the  Passport  Office  of  the 
Department  of  State  that  some  50,000  valid 
U.S.  passports  reported  as  lost  or  stolen  have 
evidently  found  their  way  into  Illicit  chan- 
nels. The  director.  Miss  Frances  G.  Knight 
courageously  continues  to  flght  for  mor*i 
funds  and  personnel  to  substantially  tighten 
the  passport  security  of  our  nation,  but  she 
has  been  persistently  thwarted  In  this  goal 
by  her  superiors  In  the  Department  of  State. 
Consider  the  potential  danger  to  our  in- 
ternal security  of  the  ready  access  Into  our 
country  of  50,000  illegal  foreign  nationals. 
A  final  serious  problem  of  Internal  security 
Is  the  terrible  Impact  upon  our  society  of 
the  Illegal  drug  traffic.  A  September,  1972, 
report  of  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee entitled  "World  Drug  Traffic  and 
Its  Impact  on  U.S.  Security"  analyzes  this 
situation  In  depth.  The  report  is  in  several 
parts  and  clearly  demonstrates  that  Commu- 
nists, primarily  Chinese,  are  directly  respon- 
sible for  much  of  the  drug  traffic  In  the 
free  world  and  In  the  United  States.  This  Is 
substantially  denied  by  the  executive  branch 
of  our  government,  but  the  evidence  is  con- 
vincing that  it  is  a  fact. 

In  only  one  area  of  Internal  security  can  I 
report  favorable  news.  There  have  been  cer- 
tain minor  successes  In  the  fight  against  or- 
ganized crime  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
However,  the  annual  report  of  the  FBI  for 
the  year  1972  does  not  report  one  single  con- 
viction for  the  crimes  of  "sedition"  or 
"treason." 

I  suggest  that  our  Order  can  and  should 
demand  by  resolution  that  a  full  and  com- 
plete disclosure  of  the  actual  state  of  In- 
ternal security  affairs  In  this  nation  be  made 
by  the  executive  branch  of  our  government 
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to  the  people  through  the  Congress  so  that 
the  people  might  correctly  assess  the  blame 
for  the  present  sad  situation  and  demand  its 
Improvement.  The  facts  of  the  situation 
are  well  known  but  are  utterly  worthless  in 
locked  files.  It  Is  by  no  means  impossible 
that  full  disclosure  and  adequate  remedy 
could  come  too  late  and  it  Is  clear  that  the 
longer  the  day  of  reckoning  is  postponed  the 
more  traumatic  will  be  the  necessary  reme- 
dies. 

This  committee  has  made  certain  recom- 
mendations to  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions. 

Jack  N.  Rogers, 

Chairman,  Internal  Security  Committee. 
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bers    of   the   House   will   support   this 
measure. 
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A  RECOVERY  m  KANSAS  CITY 


SUPPORT  FOR  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS 


HON.  CUIR  W.  BURGENER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  27,  1973 


LEGISLATION    TO    SUSPEND    THE 
PRESENT  DUTY   ON   ZINC 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OP    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  27,  1973 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  several  years  seven  out  of  14  U.S. 
zinc  smelters  have  shut  down.  Zinc 
smelting  capacity  has  been  reduced  from 
about  1,300,000  tons  in  1969  to  about 
700,000  tons  by  the  beginning  of  1974. 
As  smelters  have  shut  down,  our  imports 
of  zinc  ores  and  concentrates  have  de- 
creased while  our  Imports  of  higher 
priced  zinc  metal  have  increased,  to  the 
detriment  of  our  balance  of  payments. 
Today,  joined  by  colleagues  in  the 
House,  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  to  sus- 
pend for  a  period  of  2  years  the  present 
duty  on  zinc  contained  in  ores  and 
concentrates. 

This  duty  is  0.67  of  a  cent  per  pound  on 
contained  zinc.  The  duty  works  a  direct 
hardship  on  the  zinc  smelting  industry 
and  indirectly  on  our  declining  zinc 
mining  industry,  whose  production  is  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  full  requirements  of 
the  domestic  smelting  industry. 

The  zinc  smelting  industry  must  com- 
pete with  smelters  in  Europe  and  Japan 
in  purchasing  ores  and  concentrates 
from  Canada.  Australia,  and  Latin 
America.  Since  Japan  and  European 
countries  do  not  impose  duties  on  im- 
ports of  zinc  ores  and  concentrates,  their 
smelters  have  a  competitive  advantage 
over  American  smelters  in  purchasing 
ores  and  concentrates. 

The  American  zinc  mining  industry 
depends  overwhelmingly  on  domestic 
smelters  as  market  outlets  and  as  proc- 
essors of  the  mines'  ores  and  concen- 
trates. The  strength  of  the  domestic  zinc 
smelting  industry  is  directly  related  to 
the  strength  of  the  domestic  mining  in- 
dustry. If  the  domestic  zinc  smelting  in- 
dustry is  regenerated,  then  the  domestic 
zinc  mining  industry  will  be  a  partner  in 
the  smelting  industry's  growth. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  should 
encoiu-age  Investment  in  American  zinc 
production  facilities.  Zinc  production  in 
this  country  creates  jobs  and  adds  to  our 
technological  base.  And,  as  we  know,  in- 
creased zinc  production  in  the  United 
States  will  help  our  balance  of  payments. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  many  Mem- 


Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  this  body  represent  districts 
which  contain  some  or  many  school  dis- 
tricts which  derive  a  substantial  portion 
of  their  operating  budgets  from  Public 
Law  874  moneys — Federal  impact  aid. 
The  rationale  for  this  Federal  support 
comes  from  a  condition  in  which  large 
numbers  of  military  personnel  or  civil- 
ian personnel  in  direct  support  of  the 
military,  congregate  in  a  given  school 
district.  As  a  result,  either  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  land  is  not  on  local  tax  rolls, 
or  the  concentration  of  military  connect- 
ed families  place  an  unusual  burden  on 
the  local  school  district,  or  both. 

Now  we  come  to  the  administration 
policy  of  eliminating  category  B  under 
Public  Law  874,  that  is  school  support 
for  those  military  connected  families 
whose  breadwirmers  work  on,  but  live 
oflf  the  military  reservation. 

I  differ  with  the  administration  on 
the  elimination  of  category  B  support, 
and  even  though  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  President's  budget  control  ef- 
forts, it  is  my  opinion  that  category  B 
support  can  be  continued  within  the 
overall  budget  ceiling  of  $269  billion  for 
fiscal  1974. 

If,  however,  the  administration  holds 
firm  on  the  elimination  of  category  B 
funds,  as  appears  to  be  the  case,  I  am 
strongly  urging  the  administration  to 
give  careful  consideration  to: 

First.  Preparing  and  proposing  a  sev- 
eral year  phaseout  for  category  B 
funds.  This  would  permit  a  local  school 
district  to  adjust  to  the  loss  of  funds  over 
a  gradual  period  of  time.  Reduction  of 
program,  change  in  priorities,  or  alterna- 
tive sources  of  funding  could  be  consid- 
ered during  this  time  period. 

Second.  Preparing  and  proposing  an 
alternative  method  of  permanent  Federal 
impact  support  for  those  areas  wWch 
leave  an  immense  portion  of  their  land 
imder  Federal  ownership.  One  method  of 
doing  this  would  be  in  the  form  of  an 
"in  lieu"  tax  to  the  local  school  district, 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government.  Oth- 
er Members  of  Congress  have  examples 
of  this  kind  of  need  in  their  district,  but 
in  the  district  I  am  privileged  to  repre- 
sent, the  Oceanside  and  Fallbrook  areas 
in  San  Diego  Coimty  are  classic  exam- 
ples of  such  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have,  over  the  years 
tried  my  best  to  be  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  public  schools.  As  a  new  Member  of 
Congress  I  intend  to  do  my  utmost  to 
continue  that  support.  We  all  seek  equity 
and  fairness  in  support  of  our  schools.  I 
believe  my  Public  Law  874  suggestions 
may  contain  some  elements  of  such 
equity. 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  27,  1973 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  Paul 
Hume  has  written  a  heartening  story 
about  the  Kansas  City  Philharmonic, 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  Sunday,  March  25.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

A  Recovery  in  Kansas  City 
(By  Paul  Hume) 
Life  has  not  been  easy  for  the  Kansas  City 
Philharmonic  lately,  but  the  orchestra  is 
staging  a  remarkable  recovery  from  what 
many  diagnosed  as  a  fatal  Illness  only  two 
years  ago. 

The  Kansas  City  orchestras  got  an  asterisk 
and  a  gloomy  footnote  when  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation recently  announced  the  results  of 
Its  historic  grants  to  the  nation's  orchestras. 
In  the  entire  United  States  It  was  the  Kansas 
City  PhUharmonic  alone  (apart  from  a  pair 
of  New  York  City-based,  non-community- 
supported  orchestras)  that  was  dropped  from 
the  Foundation's  program  for  failure  to 
raise  the  designated  funds. 

First  of  all,  this  sad  situation  was  no  fault 
of  the  players.  It  was  rather  the  end  result 
of  one  of  those  situations  that  have  existed 
In  too  many  cities  In  this  country.  A  board  of 
directors  drawn  from  wealthy  but  not  musi- 
cally alert  citizens  rather  enjoyed  playing 
the  role  of  benevolent  patrons  until  the  tab 
began  to  grow  larger  than  they  cared  to  keep 
on  covering.  When  their  musicians,  like  rea- 
sonable people  anywhere  else,  decided  that 
they  needed  year-round  employment,  things 
began  to  deteriorate. 

This  was  coupled  with  a  conductor  who 
all  but  asked  "Children's  concerts!  What 
for?"  and  who  then  suggested  an  entire  sea- 
son of  all-Beethoven  concerts,  and  nothing 
but  Beethoven  for  the  season.  So  It  Is  not 
hard  to  see  how,  two  years  ago,  the  Kansas 
City  Philharmonic,  having  also  mismanaged 
what  funds  it  had  on  hand,  simply  went  out 
of  business. 

But  few  cities  with  the  artistic  intentions 
of  a  Kansas  City  are  likely  to  go  without  an 
orchestra  for  very  long.  There  Is.  after  all, 
a  notable  museum  of  art  In  the  city  and  sev- 
eral universities  are  there.  One  of  them,  the 
University  of  Missouri  in  Kansas  City,  is  also 
the  home  of  the  Kansas  City  Conservatory, 
for  many  years  one  of  tlie  progressive  music 
schools  In  the  country. 

Thus  It  was  not  surprising  that  last  year, 
some  determined  supporters  of  the  defunct 
Philharmonic  gave  practically  all  their  time 
for  a  year  to  restoring  both  money  and  solid 
planning  to  a  reborn  orchestra.  They  made 
the  right  moves  In  several  directions. 

For  Eu-tistic  advisor  and  principal  conductor 
they  engaged  Jorge  Mester  who  is  not  only 
the  conductor  of  the  Louisville  Orchestra, 
but  also  in  charge  of  the  music  program  at 
the  Aspen  (Colo.)  Music  Center  In  the  sum- 
mer. He  Is  both  a  consummate  conductor  and 
a  notable  teacher  of  conducting. 

Moreover.  Mester  has  a  feeling  for  reper- 
toire that  has  led  him  to  outstanding  pro- 
gramming In  both  cities  whose  orchestras  he 
now  heads.  In  Kansas  City  this  new  season 
of  the  revived  orchestra,  for  example,  he  has 
conducted  Mozart's  Symphony  No.  26.  a  work 
rarely  played  anywhere;  a  Purcell  Chaconne, 
the  exquisite  "Bourgeois  Gentilhomme" 
music  of  Richard  Strauss,  which  would  be  a 
distinct  pleasure  any  time  someone  played 
it  In  Washington,  and  such  large  works  as 
Um  Scrlabln  "Poem  of  Ecstasy"  and  Mahler'* 
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ad  led 


George 


Fifth  Symphony.  To  these,  he 
solo  vocal  area  "'Les  nults  d'ete 
which  would  be  another  welcome 
Kennedy  Center  programs. 

That  he  can  program  these 
chestra   In   which   one   of   the 
music  critics  often   laments  the 
larger  body  of  strings,  la  due  both 
awareness  that  a  huge  orchestra  la 
the  necessity  some  people  think  1 
that  he  has  a  string  body  that 
fine,  eloquent  sound. 

In   recent   hearings   the   Kansife 
chestra  showed  how  much  It  haj 
being   able   to   engage   as   Its 
Marc  Gottlieb,  for  many  years  the 
first   violinist   of   the  Claremont 
musician  of  the  finest   Instincts 
ties.  Its  first  stand  of  cellos  are 
lent,  while  the  violas  are  headed 
man  of  special  gifts. 

Its  winds  are  equally  smooth 
eluding  a  horn  player  who  moved 
City  directly  from  the  Cleveland 
where  he  had  played  under 
family   situation   requiring   his 
turned  to  Kansas  City's  benefit. 

Already  the  budget  which  the 
new  manager,  Howard  Jarratt, 
to  the  new  board.  Is  close  to  the 
lar  mark.  Jarrett  was  another 
for  the  Missouri  city,  coming  to 
years  of  experience  and  outstandli^g 
ment  of  the  Dallas  Orchestra 
the  moment,  landed  In  trotibled 
the  beiween-conductors  kind). 

In  an  interview  some  years  age 
mayor  of  Kansas  City  gave  me 
the  clue  to  that  city's  determlnatl(^ 
and  give  renewed  health   to  Its 
Then  Mayor  Davis  noted  that,  as 
trial  center  of  considerable  variet 
Uty.  Kansas  City  was  continually 
out  for  ways  of  attracting  new 

Nothing,  he  stressed,  was  more 
to  companies  looking  for  a  new 
the   lelsiu-e-ttme,   cultural 
by  a  prospective  city 
space,   housing  and   other   physical 
are  often  relatively  equal  in  a 
slble  sites,  he  said.  But  In  his  o 
conclusive  factor  was  the  presence 
opportunities   In   one   community 
superior  to  those  In  another. 

That  Is  only  one  more  reason, 
good   ones,   that   the   Kansas 
monic,  having  survived  a  dlfflcuK 
now  mended  and  back  in  business 
bably  becoming  stronger  than  ev< 
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PUBLIC    INVOLVEMENT   IK   THE 
WAR  AGAINST  DRUCtS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN 


Washin  jton 


pre  grams. 


Tuesday.  March  27,  1973 

Mr.    RANGEL.    Mr.    Speak4" 
Congress,  certainly  know  that 
against  drug  addiction  and 
will  not  be  won  here  in 
More  important  than  creating 
spending  monev  for  various 
making  speeches  is  the  hopdd 
volvement  of  citizens  In  aiding 
forcers  In  the  narcotics  fight 
volvement  is  taking  place  In 
city  of  New  York,  The  E>aily 
major  city  newspaper,  has 
'■bust-a-pusher"  program.  The 
encourages    the    public    to 
existence  of  suspected  drug- 
in  their  neighborhoods.  In  a 
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day  period,  the  New  York  police  have 
apprehended  22  narcotics  suspects  "fin- 
gered" by  concerned  citizens  contacting 
the  News. 

This  is  a  promising  and  Important 
step  in  the  involvement  of  citizens  help- 
ing t")  promote  safety,  and  communities 
without  fear.  I  sincerely  hope  that  many 
other  newspapers  across  the  country  will 
establish  antinarcotics  programs  along 
the  lines  of  New  York's  "bust-a-pusher" 
program. 
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u.s.s. 


"PALL  RIVER"  TO  BE 
DISMANTLED 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

'Tuesday,  March  27,  1973 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  28  years  ago  this  summer  the 
U.S.  Navy  commissioned  a  heavy  cruiser 
name  the  U.S.S.  Fall  River.  That  ship, 
having  served  with  distinction.  Is  now 
about  to  be  dismantled. 

It  was  a  pleasure  for  me  to  intercede 
last  year  on  behalf  of  the  Fall  River 
Maritime  Museum,  to  obtain  the  ship's 
bell  and  other  memorabilia  from  the 
Navy  Department.  I  met  with  the  muse- 
um's oflBcials  last  week,  in  the  city  for 
which  the  ship  was  named,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted that  this  proud  ship  will  not  be 
forgotten — that  its  memory  will  be 
honored  by  the  people  of  Massachusetts. 

The  city  of  Pall  River  has  a  distin- 
guished maritime  tradition;  Indeed,  Pall 
River  is  the  permanent  home  of  the  re- 
tired battleship  Massachusetts,  and 
next  month  we  will  officially  dedicate  the 
retired  submarine  Lionfish  as  a  memo- 
rial to  the  men  of  the  52  U.S.  submarines 
that  were  lost  in  World  War  II.  In  addi- 
tion, the  city's  history  as  a  port,  and  its 
potential  for  future  maritime  activity  are 
well  known, 

I  submit  for  the  Record,  and  for  the 
further  edification  of  my  colleagues,  the 
lead  editorial  in  the  Pall  River  Herald 
News  of  Wednesday,  March  21.  1973— 
a  tribute  to  the  U.S.S.  Fall  River. 
I  From  the  Fall  River  (Mass.)   Herald  News, 

March  21.  1973) 
U.S.S.   "Fall  RnrER"  Served  Nation  Well 

The  USS  Fall  River,  a  heavy  cruiser  named 
for  this  city,  is  about  to  be  dismantled.  The 
675-foot  cruiser  Is  waiting  demolition  In 
Portland,  Oregon,  and  with  It  will  go  many 
memories  for  Fall  Rlverltes  who  followed  Its 
career  from  the  time  It  was  commissioned  In 
the  summer  of  1945,  just  before  the  close  of 
V^orld  War  n. 

A  year  later  It  served  as  the  fiagshlp  for 
Rear  Admiral  F.  G.  Fabrlon  dtirlng  nuclear 
weapons  tests  in  the  Pacific.  In  1947  It  was 
the  flagship  of  Cruiser  Division  I  In  Pacific 
maneuvers.  During  the  crucial  years  Just  after 
World  War  II  the  Fall  River  served  as  an  ef- 
fective symbol  of  the  U.S.  presence  In  the 
Pacific  area  at  a  time  when  this  country  sym- 
bolized the  only  remaining  strength  in  the 
entire  Free  World. 

News  of  Its  dismantling  recalls  to  thou- 
sands of  persons  In  Greater  Fall  River  the 
pride  this  community  felt  at  learning  the 
heavy  cruiser  bearing  its  name  was  about  to 
be  commissioned.  At  the  time  It  seemed  prob- 
able that  the  Fall  River  would  see  action  In 
the  projected  Invasion  of  Japan.  Certainly  at 


the  time  of  its  commissioning  it  bore  many 
gifts  from  the  city  and  civic  groups  here. 
There  was  attached  to  it  the  natural  sense  of 
identification  any  locality  or  person  feels  for 
a  namesake. 

As  the  Fall  River  passes  into  the  history 
books,  it  will  take  with  it  the  affectionate  rec- 
ollections of  this  city,  together  with  the 
knowledge  that  It  served  its  country  well  In 
all  the  commissions  it  received. 


TRANSFER  SUBMERGED  LANDS  TO 
TERRITORIES 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

OF    THE    VIRGIN    ISLANDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  27,  1973 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  Introduced  legislation  to  transfer 
from  Federal  to  local  jurisdiction  certain 
submerged  lands  in  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam,  and  American  Samoa. 

My  bill  would  grant  these  Islands  the 
same  privilege  of  ownership  of  offshore 
land  areas  now  possessed  by  all  coastal 
States  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  This  includes  "all  lands  per- 
manently or  periodically  covered  by  tidal 
waters  up  to,  but  not  above  the  line 
of  mean  high  tide  and  seaward  to  a  line 
3  geographical  miles  distant  from  the 
coastlines."  The  legislation  would  enable 
the  residents  free  use  of  submerged  lands 
adjacent  to  their  coastlines  inhibited  only 
by  applicable  Federal  and  local  environ- 
mental restrictions. 

At  present  this  Is  not  the  case.  In  order 
for  residents  to  make  any  use  of  these 
lands,  such  as  the  construction  of  a  small 
dock,  a  time-consuming  m£ize  of  redtape 
must  be  waded  through.  Local  govern- 
ments must  give  building  permits  and 
sanction  use,  after  environmental  con- 
siderations are  weighed.  Additionally,  the 
resident  must  petition  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  approval.  Interior  caimot 
act,  however,  until  it  has  the  approval 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 

I  can  conceive  of  no  reason  why  this 
unwieldy  process  carmot  be  simplified  to 
a  procedure  that  would  less  impede  or- 
derly use  of  the  submerged  land.  It  can 
take  the  better  part  of  a  year  for  a  sim- 
ple request  to  be  acted  upon. 

In  essence,  my  bill  would  eliminate 
the  unnecessary  steps  In  the  process.  Use 
of  land  would  still  be  subject  to  environ- 
mental scrutiny  and  building  permits,  of 
course,  would  have  to  be  secured.  How- 
ever, the  nonproductive  function  of  In- 
terior's middleman  paper  shufiSlng  would 
not  have  to  occur. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced  has 
provisions  that  exempt  from  the  transfer 
those  submerged  lands  that  are  impor- 
tant for  the  United  States  to  retain. 
Among  these  exceptions  are : 

First,  all  deposits  of  oil,  gas,  and  other 
minerals — this  does  not  refer  to  coral, 
sand,  or  gravel ; 

Second,  submerged  land  adjacent  to 
propertly  owned  by  the  United  States; 

ITilrd,  all  lands  acquired  by  persons 
other  than  United  States; 

Fourth,  all  lands  designated  by  the 
President  within  120  days  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation;  and 
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Fifth,  lands  previously  determined  by 
the  President  or  Congress  to  be  of  scien- 
tific, scenic,  or  historic  character  and 
warrant  preservation  and  administra- 
tion under  the  National  Park  Service 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  proposal  is  quite  rea- 
sonable and  uncontroversial.  Simply  put 
it  gives  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and 
American  Samoa  the  same  right  to  use 
their  adjacent  submerged  lands  that 
other  American  jurisdictions  have  ex- 
cepting only  those  lands  which  for  some 
overriding  reason  should  be  retained  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

I  ask  that  my  colleagues  favorably  con- 
sider this  measure  and  give  residents  of 
these  islands  possession  of  these  sub- 
merged lands. 


V.  J.  SARTE  NATIONAL  HYDRO- 
CEPHALUS RESEARCH  FOUNDA- 
TION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  27,  1973 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  V.  J. 
Sarte,  of  23  Sulliman  Road,  Edison,  N.J., 
was  bom  about  2  years  ago  with  hydro- 
cephalus— commonly  called  "water  on 
the  brain" — his  mother,  Mrs.  John 
"Athena"  Sarte,  suffered  deep  anguish. 

She  knew  that  an  estimated  50,000 
families  in  America  experience  the  same 
suffering  each  year  because  of  this  dev- 
astating birth  defect.  But  Athena  Sarte 
did  more  than  just  suffer — she  went  to 
work  and  with  her  organizing  ability, 
strong  leadership,  and  dynamic  person- 
ality, established  the  V.  J.  Sarte  National 
Hydrocephalus  Research  Foundation,  in 
Edison,  N.J. 

Hydrocephalus  is  a  congenital  disease, 
with  50  percent  of  those  afflicted  dying 
before  their  first  birthday,  and  of  those 
who  survive,  75  percent  suffer  severe 
mental  and  motor  retardation.  Mrs. 
Sarte's  son,  V.  J.,  is  blind  and  has  little 
motor  ability. 

When  I  first  read  of  this  tragedy,  I 
wrote  to  Dr.  John  F.  Sherman,  then  Act- 
ing Director,  Public  Health  Service,  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health — NTH — ask- 
ing for  expansion  of  the  Federal  pro- 
grams that  attack  and  hopefully,  will 
eventually  cure  and  prevent  hydrocepha- 
lus. NIH  is  active  in  this  fight,  but  more 
research  is  needed,  and  this  inevitably 
means  that  more  fvmds  are  required. 

Mrs.  Sarte  is  both  founder  and  na- 
tional president  of  the  V.  J.  Sarte  Na- 
tional Hydrocephalus  Research  Founda- 
tion. What  kind  of  person  Is  she?  This 
Is  what  Winifred  I.  Cook,  staff  writer  of 
the  Home  News,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.J., 
wrote  about  Mrs.  Sarte  and  her  son's 
tragedy,  which  some  day  may  end  In 
triumph: 

As  a  newspap>er  woman  for  some  25  years,  I 
liave  covered  many  different  kinds  of 
stories — some  very  touching.  However,  I 
don't  think  any  story  affected  me  as  deeply 
as  this  one  has.  I  did  not  know  Mrs.  Sarte 
before  I  went  to  her  home  In  Edison  to  talk 
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with  ber.  Now  I  have  only  the  highest  admira- 
tion for  her  and  for  what  she  is  attempting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  hope  that  my 
colleagues  in  Congress  and  those  who 
read  the  Congressional  Record,  will  have 
a  greater  understanding  of  the  problems 
and  goals  of  this  foimdatlon,  I  hereby 
insert  in  the  Record  the  most  recent 
newsletter  written  by  Mrs.  Sarte : 

Cerebro-splnal-fiuld,  fluid  accumulating 
abnormally  in  and  expanding  the  yet  un- 
welded  cranial  bones  of  a  frail,  helpless 
child.  Yes,  this  is  hydrocephalus  (water 
on  the  brain).  Hydrocephalus  has  been 
known  for  centuries,  as  revealed  In  Biblical 
writings. 

This  ancient  affliction  Is  relatively  un- 
known to  the  lay  person  except  to  those 
touched  by  this  tragedy  and  heartbreak.  It 
Is  one  of  the  top  birth  defects  in  our  coun- 
try, yet  because  of  Insufficient  funds  for  con- 
centrated research,  remains  an  unknown 
shadow  In  our  society. 

Why??? 

...  do  afflictions  of  this  kind  forever  hang 
over  our  society? 

.  do  these  "Angels  Unaware  of  God" 
crying  for  help  in  their  mentally  deteriorat- 
ing, physically  Imperfect  bodies,  plead  to  a 
forest  of  darkness? 

.  .  .  because  of  lack  of  funds  for  research. 

National  awareness,  education  and  funds 
to  find  the  answers  to  this  tragedy  of  life 
must  be  materialized.  .  .  .  with  your  help. 

The  "VvJ."  Sarte  National  Hydrocephalus 
Research  Foundation  Is  dedicated  to  this 
cause.  We  have  no  payrolls  to  meet  or  of- 
fices to  maintain.  Everything  we  do  Is  on  a 
voluntary  donation  basis. 

Our  national  goal  is  14  million  member- 
ship at  $3.00  per  year,  tax  deductible.  The 
reward  for  helping  Is  knowing  that  you  are 
Instrumental  In  shaping  and  directing  the 
destiny  of  approximately  50,000  lives. 

Who  knows  if  the  child  you  help  to  be 
born  normal  will  be  your  own  or  that  of  a 
loved  one?  Reach  for  the  tiny  hands  of  these 
fragile  Infants.  Don't  turn  away.  Donate  now! 
Funds  will  be  used  for  expanded  research. 
Experience  a  lifetime  of  satisfaction  In  giving 
thousands  of  newborns  the  chance  to  come 
into  the  world  as  normal  functioning  humans 
in  our  society. 


A.  M.  SIMON,  DEAN  OF  LAWYERS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  27.  1973 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  McKeesport,  Pa.,  last  month  lost  one 
of  its  foremost  citizens,  Mr.  A.  M.  Simon, 
dean  of  the  city's  lawyers,  a  cofounder 
of  the  McKeesport  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  recipient  of  untold  num- 
bers of  awards,  honors,  and  accolades. 

This  fine  gentleman,  blessed  with  a 
keen  legal  mind,  served  most  of  the  com- 
munity's major  financial  and  business 
institutions,  was  the  legal  adviser  for 
many  prominent  citizens  and  served  in 
the  same  capacity,  but  without  pay  for 
numerous  community  and  civic  organi- 
zations. Despite  his  richly  deserved  repu- 
tation as  an  attorney,  Mr.  Simon  con- 
tinually referred  to  himself  as  "simply 
a  smalltown  lawyer." 

Mr.  Simon  died  at  the  age  of  93,  end- 
ing  a  legal  career  which   spanned  67 
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years.  His  death  has  left  a  void  in  the 
profession  as  well  as  in  the  conmiunity 
which  will  never  be  fUled. 


MANY  TOWNSEND  PLAN  FEATURES 
NOW  IN  SOCIAL  SECURITY  LAW 


HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  27.  1973 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  several 
years  I  have  been  a  sponsor  of  proposed 
legislation  known  as  the  Pay-As-You-Go 
Social  Security  and  Prosperity  Act,  de- 
signed as  an  alternative  to  our  present 
program  of  social  insurance. 

It  would  apply  the  basic  principles  of 
the  original  Townsend  plan,  but  with 
modifications  to  meet  the  problem  of  in- 
adequate social  security  benefits,  wel- 
fare, and  hopeless  poverty  that  unfor- 
timately  surrounds  a  large  segment  of 
our  population. 

Recently  I  introduced  H.R.  4018,  con- 
taining certain  changes  from  the  legis- 
lative proposal  which  was  before  the  92d 
Congress,  in  order  to  reflect  today's  cir- 
cumstances. 

Although  proposals  of  the  original 
Townsend  plan  and  its  revised  version 
were  considered  too  advanced  by  many 
only  a  few  short  years  ago,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  a  number  of  these 
suggestions  now  have  been  incorporated 
into  our  present  social  security  system, 
significantly  changing  its  structure  and 
objectives.  We  have  made  considerable 
progress  during  this  period,  but  much 
remains  to  be  done. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  Include  in 
these  remarks  an  assessment  of  where 
we  are  and  the  goals  still  remaining  to 
be  achieved  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
man  who  has  spearheaded  this  effort 
over  the  years,  Mr.  John  Doyle  Elliott. 
Mr.  Elliott  is  the  Washington  repre- 
sentative of  the  Townsend  organization. 
His  views  are  his  own,  of  course,  but  I 
believe  the  Members  would  appreciate 
the  following  analysis  he  has  prepared: 

PEOSPEROtrS    RETIREMENT  FOR    ALL 

(By  John  Doyle  Elliott) 
Just  as  certain  labor  unions  have  prosper- 
ous retirement  for  long-term  workers  by 
contract,  H.R.  4081  will  establish  a  univer- 
sal "contract"  covering  all  businesses  and 
occupations,  all  the  p>eople,  all  the  time  and 
providing  Just  such  prosperous  retirement 
for  all. 

If  there  is  a.  flaw,  or  wrong,  In  this  "con- 
tract "  then  existing  contracts  are  Just  as 
wrong,  as  well  as  being  discriminatory  by 
abolishing  the  problem  only  for  some. 

In  the  retrospect  of  history,  I  find  the 
well  informed  recognizing  that  the  Town- 
send  Plaji  contributed  mightily  to  focusing 
public  conscience  on  these  critical  needs. 
This  plan  for  prosperous  Instead  of  im- 
poverishing retirement  as  the  inherent  right 
of  all  Americans  has  been  a  tremendous  in- 
fluence on  the  shape  of  present  legislation 
and  its  constructive  improvements. 

HISTORY    REPEATING 

I  sense  history  repeating  itself.  In  the 
Townsend  Plan — where  we  have  found  the 
guiding  ideas  for  Improving  Social  Security — 
I  believe  we  will  find  the  guidelines  for  Its 
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perfection,  In  the  future.  The 
rlty  and  welfare  measures  adopked 
92nd  Congress  confirm  that  con^ctlon 
more   firmly   than   the   many 
stances. 

1.  Widows'  and  dependent  wldo)wers 
Security  benefits  are  to  be  100 
the   workers"   primary    benefits, 
principle  of  the  Townsend  Plan 
women,  adamantly,  constantly  o|fposed 
the   very   beginning,   now 
ceptance. 

2.  Social    Security's    "retlreme^it 
now  dot  for  dot  and  cross  for 
Townsend  Plan  bills  proposed  It. 
beneflt-loss  for  each  $2  earned 
untu  the  entire  benefit  Is 
ending   the  punishing  $1   loss 
earned  over   an  arbitrary  limit 
the  present  system's  benrflts 
seriously  regressive  Impact, 
wipe  out  the  smaller  benefits 
than  the  larger,  leavUig  the  pobrer 
completely  dependent  on  meager 
However,  the  move  Is  under  way 
benefits  towards  more  realistic  levels 
will  progressively  lessen  this 
pact,  ultimately  cancelling  It. 

3.  Benefits    are    automatically 
Justed  in  step  with  Consumer 
advances  of  at  least  3  percent.  Alter 
years    of    rejection,     this 
principle    Is    honored.    However 
standards  of  living  also  must 
Only  half  the  need  Is  presently 
acted  law. 
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4.  A     $170-a-month,     special 
primary-benefit  for  those  with  30 
age    imder    Social    Security    ($20) 
proved  by  the  Senate)  Is  adopted 
pletely    reverses    past    views    of 
benefits.  This  Is  a  presumed 
a  much  higher  benefit  not 
earnings!  It  is  positive  turning 
basic  Townsend  Plan  concept.  B4th 
lars  and  principle,  it  Is  a  rev 
versal  of  view. 

Note    that    Townsend     Plan 
starting  In  1954  hearings  on 
Amendments,  advocated   a 
In  "covered  employment"  to  be 
vested  in  every  Individual,  sufficient 
vide  a  minimum   benefit   which 
poverty  (hence,  eligibility  for 
for   individuals   caught   with   no 
source.  That  advocacy   Is   ml 
presimied    entitlement   of   at 
month    ($200   by   the   Senate), 
with  living  costs.  The  Townsend 
ciple  is  in  the  process  of  enactme:  it 

5.  The   same   concept   is  refii 
new  welfare  reform  for  Federally 
administered  guarantee  of  a  mlnlmiim 
of  $130  a  month   for  the  aged, 
disabled.  Thla  is  a  uniform  nations  1 
replacing  State-determined  standi  Jds 
and  eligibility.  It  Is  a  repudiation 
principles,  even   by   their  own 
vocates.  Along  with  this  new 
aid,  welfare  will  allow,  without 
other  income  resources  such  as 
Security     benefits     and     earni 
Jng  the  reversal  of  views  and 
emerging.  Social  Security  is  chan 
provider  of  prosperous  instead  of 
tag  retirement  for  the  American  ^ 
new  views  and  attitudes  inheren ; 
changes,  right  along  Townsend 
lines,  are  unmistakable. 

SHAPED    1972    LAW 

The  great,  national  pension  is 
which  shaped  the   1972  law  and 
realization  is  on  the  way. 

Since  fulfillment  Is  the  real 
prophecy,  the  Townsend  Plan  may 
the  most  accurate  and  prophetic 
principle  of  our  century. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

6.  Another  profound  manifestation  of 
Townsend  Plan  principle  Ls  embedded  in 
what  Congress  has  done.  We  have  not,  for 
some  time,  been  hearing  about  vast  Social 
Security  Trust  Fund  roser-.'es — frequently  es- 
timated by  "experts"  at  V4  trUlion  doUars 
shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century  for 
OASI  alone.  Those  "actuarial"  visions  have 
faded. 

Instead,  we  now  receive  assurances  that 
OASI  is  adequately  funded  with  reserves  rep- 
resenting benefits  for  a  year  to  a  year  and  a 
half.  It's  now  a  program  and  is  exactly  what 
the  Townsend  Plan  originally  proposed  and 
constantly  urged. 

7.  The  very  people  and  authorities  who  in- 
stltuted,  championed  and  defended  the  pay- 
roll and  self-employment  tax  on  the  gross 
earnings  of  middle  to  lower  Income  workers 
to  support  Social  Security,  are  now  branding 
it  regressive,  unjust,  oppressive  to  the  poor — 
in  whose  rescue  and  benefit  our  whole  Social 
Security  and  misnamed  welfare  system  found 
birth  and  Justification!  This  is  what  the 
Townsend  Plan  said  from  the  vey  start. 

Has  there  ever  been  so  tremendous  a  re- 
versal of  view  and  action?  I  suggest  that,  in 
the  future,  we  should  most  seriously  bear 
in  mind  that  this  whole  movement  of  re- 
versal of  views  on  Social  Security  and  wel- 
fare is.  virtually  count  by  count,  towards 
some  feature,  or  principle  of  the  Townsend 
Plan  bUl,  HJl.  4018. 

PATROIX  TAXES  CONDEMNED 

8.  Ways  and  Means.  While  payroll  taxes  on 
the  gross  earnings  of  workers  are  being  con- 
demned as  unfair  and  involving  Intolerably 
high  tax  rates  (now  crowding  12  percent), 
they  are  financing  but  a  mean  part  of  what 
the  1972  debate  clearly  admits  ought  to  be 
provided.  It  is  another  echo  of  38  years  of 
Townsend  Plan  testimony.  Now,  what  Is  pro- 
posed? Simply  that  "general  revenue"  be 
tapped  to  augment  the  present  Social  Secur- 
rity  payroll  taxes,  to  help  finance  improve- 
ments. ThU  does  not  remedy  criticisms  of 
the  present  system  I  It  leaves  the  present  evils 
Intact,  only  adding  "progressive  income 
taxes,"  based  on  ability  to  pay  like  our  es- 
tablished income-tax  system. 

The  above  is  coupled  with  a  program  to 
raise  the  pa3rroll  tax-base  progressively  tato 
the  future. 

The  Townsend  Plan  bill  always  has  and 
does  propose  a  very  different  mechanism, 
known  as  the  Gross  Income  Tax  (based  on 
gross  receipt  of  all  persona  and  companies). 
The  payroll  tax  is  on  the  gross  income,  total 
earnings,  of  workers  from  the  first  dollar 
up  to  the  prescribed  (constantly  rising) 
celling — $19,800  for  1973. 

H.R.  4018  would  exempt  personal  gross  in- 
comes up  to  $400  a  month.  All  gross  receipts 
of  companies  (all  legal  persons  other  than 
Individual  people)  wUl  pay.  It  is  the  broad- 
est possible  tax  base  and  involves,  for  any 
given  revenue  yield,  the  smallest  possible 
tax  rate.  The  present  tax  requires  the  largest 
possible  tax  rate. 

Putting  no  direct  tax  on  individuals  with 
less  than  $400  a  month.  H.R.  4018  overcomes 
the  regressive,  soak-the-poor  character  of 
present  Social  Security  taxes. 

Many  have — and  doubtlessly  will — claim 
the  proposed  tax  on  businesses  will  pass  on 
to  consumers  and  hit  the  poor.  They  miss 
this  reality:  This  pass-along  will  bear  pro- 
portionately more  heavily  on  those  better  off. 
It  will  not  cancel  the  advantage  of  the  ex- 
emption on  persons  up  to  $400  a  month  at 
all. 

Next,  clearly,  Townsend  Bill  benefits  favor 
the  poor  and  are  sufficient  to  bar  poverty  even 
for  those  caught  with  no  other  resource. 
(The  new  Social  Security  special  minimums 
and  the  new  welfare  income  guarantee  favor 
the  poor,  moving  towards  the  Townsend  BlU 
standard.)  Thus,  in  proportion  to  contribu- 
tions, these  benefits  will  be  01  the  greatest 
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possible  value  to  the  poorer,  while  of  rela- 
tively less  value  to  the  more  fortunate  and 
insignificant  to  the  rich.  The  higher  their 
income  level,  the  less  the  relative  value  of 
the  benefit  to  them.  The  rich  will  get  less 
fo  their  money  than  the  poor,  specifically 
abridging  the  criticism  and  faults  of  the 
present  system. 

POR    PEOPLE-SPENDING 

Further,  let  It  be  remembered  that  Social 
Security  (whether  under  the  Townsend 
Plan,  or  the  present  program)  calls  for  taxes 
to  supp<M^  benefits,  not  burdens.  It's  for 
people-spending,  not  for  government-spend- 
ing. The  same  tax  can't  be  right  for  financing 
both  benefits  and  burdens!  The  proportion- 
ate tax  of  the  Townsend  Bill  is  the  Just  tax 
for  benefits  for  remedying  these  flaws  in  our 
prosperity  and  freedom,  for  improving  hu- 
mnn  living.  It  Is  the  "general  revenue"  mech- 
anism that  is  needed  Justly  to  finance  all 
Social  Security  Improvements  until  it  be- 
comes the  system  we  ought  to  have.  It  is 
defined  in  sections  214  and  229  of  H.R.  4018. 

In  view  of  the  series  of  facts  enumerated 
above  in  which  by  witness  of  time's  distilla- 
tion of  truth,  the  Townsend  Bill  has  been 
right  from  the  start.  I  believe  good  sense 
dictates  that  Congress  entertain  the  serious 
suspicion  that  It  Is  very  likely  to  be  right 
on  this  critical  issue  of  financing,  between 
now  and  the  time  we  achieve  the  Just  Social 
Security  program  America  ought  to  have. 

In  fact,  I  believe  it  all  properly  raises  this 
question.  How  can  the  prosperity  with  free- 
dom,  Justice  and  happiness  successfully  pur- 
sued—which ought  to  be  this  country's 
crowning  achievement — ever  be  a  reality 
without  the  provisions  and  benefits  of  this 
bUl? 


MINIMAL  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 


HON.  DAN  DANIEL 

OF   VTROINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  27.  1973 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
these  days  when  there  is  so  much  dis- 
cussion of  budgetary  matters,  much  of 
the  press  coverage  has  given  little  em- 
phasis to  the  tremendous  job  which  con- 
fronts Congress  in  dealing  with  this 
problem. 

The  fact  is  that  535  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  their  committees  and  person- 
nel staffs  are  charged  with  digesting  a 
mammoth  budget  prepared  by  thousands 
of  members  of  the  executive  branch  in  a 
time  frame  which  is  most  restrictive.  In 
many  instances,  the  executive  depart- 
ments have  spent  months  In  preparing 
their  estimates  and  back  up  information 
and  the  whole  operation  consumes  far 
more  time  than  is  ever  available  to  the 
congressional  committees. 

Appropriations  for  the  legislative 
branch  are  minimal  when  compared  with 
the  tremendous  operating  costs  of  the 
budgetary  division  of  the  major  execu- 
tive departments  and  the  Bureau  of 
Management  and  Budget.  This  point  is 
well  stated  in  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared In  the  March  21  edition  of  The 
Register  of  Danville,  Va.  which  is  pub- 
lished in  my  Congressional  District.  The 
newspaper  takes  accoimt  of  the  fact  of 
the  di.sproportionate  costs  in  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  and  it  com- 
mends us  for  the  job  we  try  tj  do. 
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Modesty  does  not  permit  us  to  "toot 
our  own  horn"  unduly  but  we  can  take 
satisfaction  in  knowing  that  there  are 
those  in  the  press  who  recognize  the 
problems  with  which  we  are  confronted 
and  look  with  favor  upon  the  relative  low 
cost  of  our  operations. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  staff  of  a 
Member  of  Congress  is  really  an  exten- 
sion of  his  own  right  arm  and  those 
who  work  for  us  are  in  a  large  respect 
simply  allowing  our  efforts  to  be  multi- 
plied. Considering  the  job  we  are  called 
upon  to  do,  the  cost  is  far  less  than 
many  other   activities   of   Government 

today. 

I  commend  the  editorial  to  the  reading 
of  the  Members  of  the  House. 

"The  editorial  follows: 

Senators  at  $390,000  Each 

Compared  to  the  cost  of  the  executive  de- 
partments and  regulatory  agencies,  the  gov- 
ernment's expense  for  maintaining  the  Con- 
gress Is  peanuts.  It  sounds  big  when  applied 
to  Individual  members  but  not  when  it  is 
totalled  as  the  cost  of  malting  the  nation's 
laws. 

To  keep  each  of  the  100  Senators  in  Wash- 
ington, the  payroll  for  all  his  office  staff,  the 
necessary  allowances  for  the  business  of 
representing  his  state,  and  the  expenses  of 
other  duties  of  his  office  the  total  Is  about 
$390,000.  For  each  of  the  438  Representatives 
and  delegates,  the  cost  is  $188,000  each. 

A  member  of  Congress  who  devotes  his 
talents  to  his  Job  Is  worth  all  the  help  he 
can  get.  This  maintenance  cost  goes  largely 
for  making  his  Job  more  useful  to  his  con- 
stituent and  to  the  nation.  Besides  the  basic 
cost  of  $62  million  for  salaries  of  House  mem- 
bers' office  staffs  and  $20.4  million  for  salaries 
and  travel  aUowances  of  members,  the  ap- 
propriation for  senators'  office  staffs  was  $34.2 
million  and  $4.7  million  for  senators'  salaries 
and  mileage.  Fringe  benefits  Include  franked 
or  free  mall  for  official  correspondence,  and 
stationery,  telephone  and  telegraph  allow- 
ances. 

It  all  goes  to  relieve  the  member  of  routine 
duties  so  that  he  can  devote  the  bulk  of 
his  time,  thought  and  effort  to  legislation. 
All  that  the  taxpayers  ask  Is  that  he  does 
Just  that,  and  the  cost  will  be  accepted  with- 
out question.  Perhaps  It  Is  subsidizing  Con- 
gress. If  the  product  Is  good  for  the  country, 
it  will  be  well  spent.  If  not,  any  sum  Is  too 
much. 


BILDERBURGERS    MEET    IN 
AMSTERDAM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  27,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new 
detente  between  the  created  powers  re- 
cently resulted  in  a  gathering  of  big  shot 
European  and  American  financiers,  in- 
dustrialists, and  politicians  in  Amster- 
dam at  what  was  billed  as  the  "Europe- 
America  Conference,"  and  reportedly  fi- 
nanced by  the  International  European 
Movement. 

But,  behind  all  the  new  slogans  and 
movements,  the  names  and  faces  are  the 
same,  that  is,  the  Bilderburgers. 

I  insert  the  following  news  clipping  at 
this  point: 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  March  27.  1973] 

Europe,  U.S.  Notables  Warn  op  Threat  to 

Unity 

(By  Bernard  D.  Nossiter) 

Amsterdam,  March  26. — An  all-star  gather- 
ing of  American  and  European  officials  from 
the  past  two  decades  warned  today  that  At- 
lantic unity  Is  threatened  on  both  economic 
and  military  fronts. 

They  expressed  their  fears  over  the  "eu- 
phoria of  detente"  in  East-West  relations; 
talk  of  American  troop  withdrawals  from 
Europe;  floating  currencies;  rising  trade  pro- 
tectionism; and  the  growing  economic 
strength  of  Middle  East  oil  producing  na- 
tions. 

Although  the  degree  of  alarm  varied  from 
notable  to  notable,  virtually  all  saw  dangers, 
and  only  a  rare  figure  took  any  delight  in  the 
way  the  world  is  moving. 

"The  three-day  "Europe-America  Confer- 
ence" here,  attended  by  seme  50  eminent 
persons.  Is  sponsored  by  the  International 
European  Movement,  which  is  thought  to  get 
most  of  Its  funds  from  large  corporations. 

The  European  delegates  Included  NATO 
Secretary  Qeneral  Joseph  Luns,  two  former 
presidents  of  the  Common  Market  execu- 
tive commission,  Germany's  Walter  Halisteln 
and  Belgium's  Jean  Rey,  and  two  former 
chancellors  of  the  British  Exchequer,  Roy 
Jenkins  and  Reginald  Mauldlng. 

The  high-jKJwered  American  group  In- 
cluded John  McCloy,  former  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  Eugene  Rostow  and  two  fotjn- 
er  deputy  defense  secretaries,  Cyrus  Vance 
and  David  Packard. 

Many  had  played  central  roles  In  creating 
or  operating  postwar  landmarks  like  NATO 
and  the  European  Economic  Community. 

Prince  Bernard  of  the  Netherlands,  a  seri- 
ous royal  consort,  set  the  keynote  by  viewing 
"with  great  concern  ...  a  deterioration  of 
the  relationship"  between  the  United  States 
and  Western  Europe. 

He  observed  that  Europe  is  Increasingly 
anxious  over  the  "reliability"  of  the  Ameri- 
can nuclear  commitment,  but  European  na- 
tions "refuse  to  consider  what  a  real  sharing 
of  the  burden  means." 

It  was  the  address  by  New  Tork  Gov.  Nel- 
son Rockefeller,  who  was  accompanied  by 
three  advisers,  that  embraced  virtually  all  the 
worries  dominating  the  talks  here. 

He  deplored  the  Democratic  Party's  pro- 
posal to  reduce  the  300,000  American  troops 
in  Europe  and  traced  It  to  "the  combination 
of  prosperity,  detente  and  the  resulting  trend 
toward  isolationism." 

He  was  fearful  that  "a  proliferation  of 
East-West  negotiations  and  the  conduct  of 
independent  foreign  policies  with  the 
U.S.SJI. — in  areas  of  mutual  Involvement — 
can  only  increase  the  vulnerability  of  the 
West  and,  in  the  final  analysis,  destroy  the 
Atlantic  community." 

The  present  balance  of  nuclear  strategic 
force,  he  indicated,  meant  that  the  United 
States  could  no  longer  be  counted  upon  to 
respond  to  an  attack  on  Europe.  He  sug- 
gested that  the  French  and  British  combine 
forces  to  develop  a  deterrent  of  their  own,  a 
propect  that  Is  already  a  gleam  In  the  eye 
of  Prime  Minister  Edward  Heath. 

On  the  economic  front.  Rockefeller  saw  the 
"monetary  framework"  collapsing  and  the 
"doctrine  of  free  trade  being  eroded  ...  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic."  He  was  con- 
cerned about  the  "ingeniously  aggressive  ex- 
pansionist trade  policies"  of  Japan  and  the 
growing  Western  dependence  on  Imported  oil. 
He  urged  common  policies  to  deal  with  both. 

For  the  most  part,  other  leading  figures 
who  spoke  today  quarreled  little  with  Rocke- 
feller's gloomy  balance  sheet.  Packard,  now 
once  again  boss  of  an  electronics  firm  with 
big  defense  contracts.  Insisted  that  an  Anglo- 
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French  nuclear  deterrent  would  pose  "un- 
thinkable" problems.  The  United  States  com- 
mitment could  not  be  shaken,  he  indicated, 
as  long  as  Europe  kept  up  its  spending  on 
conventional  weapons. 

Almost  alone,  Jens  Otto  Krag.  former  prime 
minister  of  Denmark,  welcomed  the  growing 
thaw  in  East-West  dealings.  He  saw  the  prep- 
aratory talks  for  a  Europetm  security  con- 
ference as  "the  dawn  of  the  day  (for)  a  real- 
istic East-West  dialogue." 

Krag  said  he  expected  "fairly  modest"  re- 
sults from  the  conference  which  is  expected 
to  open  later  this  year.  But  he  viewed  It  as 
part  of  "a  lengthy  process  of  gradually  bring- 
ing East  and  West  in  Europe  closer  to  each 
other." 

The  pessimists  were  most  notable  on  the 
economic  side  of  the  equation. 

Henry  H.  FVjwler,  former  American  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  called  floating  curren- 
cies "the  easy  way  out". 

If  the  world  did  not  return  to  a  system  of 
fljEed  exchange  rates.  Fowler  said.  It  would 
"encourage  protectionism  and  trade  wars  be- 
tween blocks,  refashion  more  tightly  con- 
trols on  capital  .  .  .  and  weaken  or  drastlcaUy 
alter  the  aU  lances  that  have  served  the  cause 
of  peace  and  prosperity  since  World  War  II." 

Fowler  is  now  a  partner  in  Lehman 
Brothers,  the  investment  banking  house. 


SEX  DISCRIMINATION  IN  CREDIT 
OPPORTUNITY 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  27,  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  particu- 
larly paralyzing  form  of  discrimination 
against  women  in  this  country  is  that 
of  denial  of  credit  solely  on  the  basis 
of  their  sex. 

During  last  year's  hearing  on  this  sub- 
ject before  the  National  Commission  on 
Consumer  Finance,  a  parade  of  witnesses 
offered  documentation  of  numerous  in- 
stances wherein  the  sex  of  the  applicant 
was  the  sole  basis  for  denial  of  a  loan. 
A  study  on  banking  practices  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  Human  Rights  in 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  example,  concluded 
as  follows : 

Approximately  39%  of  the  banks  Inter- 
viewed revealed  discrepancies  In  the  loan 
pKJilcles  stated  to  males  and  females:  Two 
banks  allowed  the  male  Interviewed  to  ob- 
tain a  loan  when  under  the  same  set  of  cir- 
cumstances they  would  not  make  any  state- 
ment or  commitment  to  the  female  Inter- 
viewed. Three  banks  that  had  a  policy  of 
requiring  both  signatures  on  a  loan  would 
make  an  exception  for  the  male  interviewer 
but  not  the  female  Interviewer.  Two  banks 
would  allow  the  male  interviewer  to  receive 
a  loan  without  his  wife's  signature,  but  would 
not  allow  the  female  to  receive  the  same 
loan  without  her  husband's  signature.  Two 
banks  would  grant  a  loan  to  a  married  man 
but  the  same  loan  Is  an  exception  to  policy 
for  married  women. 

My  three  bills  on  this  subject — H.R. 
246.  247,  and  248 — would  outlaw  such 
discrimination  in  both  personal  or  con- 
sumer and  business  loans.  I  imderstand 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Consiuner 
Affairs  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  plans  to  hold  hearings  on  this 
subject  in  the  near  futuie.  and  I  look 
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forward  to  a  full  presentation 
great  magnitude  of  this  problem 
time. 

Last  Simday's  New  York  Timis  car- 
ried an  excellent  article  on  sex  d  scrim- 
ination  in  the  credit  field,  and  I  in- 
clude it  at  this  point  in  the  Recoi  d 
Women  Equality  Grottps  Fighting  Credit 
Barriers 
(By  Marylln  Bender) 

A  revolt  against  what  many  woirien  and 
civil  rights  lawyers  perceive  to  be  !  ex  dis- 
crimination In  the  extension  of  cfedlt  is 
gathering  momentum. 

Under  the  slogan  "Give  credit  to  ajwoman 
where  credit  Is  due."  the  assault  ta::es  two 
forms :  a  search  for  legal  redress  an  d  well- 
publicized  pressure  tactics  against  tqe  busi- 
ness community. 

Some  barriers  are  buckling  more  bulckly 
than  expected  with  support  from  politicians 
seizing  "a  nice  clean  issue,  not  abortlsn"  (as 
one  feminist  put  It),  and  from  retailors  and 
bankers  aware  that  the  female  53  per  cent 
of  the  population  dominates  the  co  isumer 
economy.  There  have  been  these  d  evelop- 
ments : 

Sex  discrimination  In  the  granting 
Is   under   attack   In   bills   pending 
houses  of  Congress  and  at  least  half 
state  legislatures,  Including  New  Yorl ; 
first  state  law  specifically  banning 
crimination  in  credit  and  Insurance 
tlons  has  Just  been  passed  In  Wash  I 

The  community  property  law  was 
last  year  In  the  State  of  Washington 
wives   equal   managers   of   the   property 
lawsuit  soon  to  be  filed  In  United 
trlct  Court  In  Louisiana  wUl  challenge 
arbitrary  designation  of  the  husband 
manager  of  the  community  property 
changes  would  give  creditors  additional 
tectlon  and  have  profound  ImpUcatljns 
women's  credit  opportunities  In  thu 
community  property  states. 

The    National    Commission    on 
Finance,  which  held  hearings  on  the 
last  May  In  Washington,  D.C. 
In  a  recently  released  report  that  stdtes  re- 
view and  amend  lavre  that  Inhibit  thq  grant- 
ing of  credit  to  women. 

Hearings  by  state  commissions 
been  held  In  Pennsylvania,  California 
and  New  Hampshire  and  by  the  Fede-al 
posit  Insurance  Corporation.  Govemnient 
vestlgatlons  have  been  started  In 
Virginia,  Missouri  and  Michigan. 

The  Center  for  Women  Policy 
Washington,  DC,  has  received  a  grarlt 
the  Ford  Foundation  to  study  the  p  obi 

The  National  Organization  for  Won  en 
produced  a  manual   for  groups  wan  Ing 
set  up  a  credit  project.  Two  to  thre^ 
NOW  chapters  already  have 

Such  projects  by  women's  groups  In 
Minneapolis    and    St.    Paul    and 
against  department  stores  and  othe; 
grantors  of  credit  have  made  It 
women    to   open   charge   accounts   1 
own  name.  The  Baltimore  Credit  Burefcu 
agreed  to  set  up  Independent  credit 
for  women. 

"Discrimination  In  credit  deprives 
of  partlcloattng  In  the  major  Amerlc 
of  life  and  denies  them  eq-ial  access 
same  opportunity  men  enjoy,"  asserts 
bara  Shack,  director  of  the  women's 
project    of    the    New    Ycrk    Civil 
Union.  Like  many  other  experts  In  tl 
area  of  civil  rights,  she  acknowledges  t^iat 
luctant  merchants  and  lenders  do 
necessarily  out  of  male  chauvinism. 

Many   are   Intimidated   by  the 
surrounding  the   legal  property  rlgt^ts 
liabilities  of  women   In   the   United 

Still,  three  areas  cf  Inequitable 
have  clearly  been  Identified  In  the 
Investigations    and    surveys:     retail    credit, 
mortgages  and  bank  loans.  Women  ha\je  "sec- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ond  class  status"  In  stores  and  banks,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  thorough  survey  on  the 
subject  of  women  and  credit,  which  was  pub- 
lished last  month  by  the  Oregon  Student 
Public  Interest  Research  Group,  an  offshoot 
of  Ralph  Nader's  consumer  movement. 

CLASS    DOES    NOT    MATTES 

That  status  cuts  across  age,  race  and  eco- 
nomic class,  although  those  of  child-bearing 
age,  the  separated  and  divorced  and  those 
who  most  need  credit  to  survive,  show  the 
greatest  bruises. 

Mrs.  Eddlene  Bloom  of  Oak  Park,  Mich., 
who  was  divorced  last  November,  has  sole 
title  to  a  new  Volvo,  to  a  home  valued  at 
$38,000,  more  than  $30,000  Income  In  ali- 
mony and  child  support,  and  a  savings  ac- 
count of  $3,000  In  the  same  bank  where  she 
and  her  former  husband  had  a  Joint  checking 
account  for  10  years.  She  also  works  part- 
time. 

Yet  last  January  when  she  applied  to  the 
J.  L.  Hudson  Company  for  a  charge  ac- 
count, she  was  asked  for  the  names  of  her 
former  husband  and  her  lawyer.  "Just  to  be 
safe,  so  we  can  verify  your  ability  to  pay," 
she  was  told.  She  received  the  charge  plate, 
marked  Ms.,  In  two  weeks.  Last  month, 
though,  her  application  for  a  Master  Charge 
account  through  her  bank  was  turned  down. 

What  disturbs  Mrs.  Bloom  and  other  di- 
vorced women  Is  to  be  "automatically"  classi- 
fied as  a  credit  risk.  "For  years,  I  handled 
all  the  bills  for  the  household,"  she  said. 
"I  am  the  one  who  insured  our  excellent 
credit  rating,  except  that  it  turned  out  to  be 
'his'  not  'our.'  " 

Indeed,  while  the  married  woman  "Is  a 
nonperson  when  It  comes  to  credit,"  as  Rep- 
resentative Bella  Abzug,  Democrat  of  Man- 
hattan, has  said,  the  divorced  or  separated 
woman  runs  Into  what  the  Oregon  study 
terms  "the  catch  22."  The  store  will  not  ex- 
tend credit  "because  the  credit  check  will 
frequently  find  that  she  has  no  credit  rating 
at  all.  The  entire  credit  history  belongs  to 
the  husband."  The  report  recommended  that 
wives  be  given  separate  files  In  credit  bxireau 
records. 

ALIMONY    OFTEN    DISREGARDED 

Many  credit  managers  and  lenders  refuse 
to  consider  alimony  or  child  support  as  In- 
come, moreover,  because  they  do  not  regard 
It  as  a  steady  and  certain  source. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  are  also  reluctant 
to  count  the  salary  of  the  young  working 
wife. 

Take  the  case  of  Paul  Wlntjen,  27,  of  MU- 
ford,  Del.,  and  his  wife,  Marjorle,  25.  Last 
year  they  were  told  their  combined  Income 
of  $14,000  a  year  was  too  low  to  qualify  for  a 
Veterans  Housing  Administration  mortgage 
with  which  they  wanted  to  finance  a  $19,900 
house  with  a  10  per  cent  down  payment. 

Mr.  Wlntjen  was  earning  $9,500  a  year  as 
manager  of  a  fast  food  restaurant.  The  bank 
refused  to  count  the  $4,500  salary  of  Mrs. 
Wlntjen,  a  hospital  technician.  However,  the 
bank  lending  officer  suggested  that  one  half 
of  her  income  would  be  computed  if  she 
would  submit  a  medical  certificate  of  sterili- 
zation. If  her  husband  were  to  have  a  vasec- 
tomy, though,  her  income  would  not  be 
counted  "because  you  can  still  get  pregnant." 

Mrs.  Wlntjen  bitterly  reflects  that  "my  in- 
come Is  counted  100  per  cent  by  the  state 
of  Delaware  and  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  income  taxes." 

Proof  of  inability  to  bear  children  has  cus- 
tomarily been  demanded  of  young  wives  by 
bankers,  who  seem  to  regard  the  age  of  38 
as  the  frontier  of  safety.  They  are  also  biased 
In  favor  of  nurses  and  teachers  (as  opposed 
to  secretaries  and  assemblyllne  workers)  on 
the  theory  that  they  are  likely  to  go  promptly 
from  childbirth  back  to  the  Job  because  their 
services  are  so  much  In  demand. 

A  survey  by  the  United  States  Savings  and 
Loan  League  showed  that  72  per  cent  of  421 
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banks  queried  said  they  would  Ignore  part 
or  all  of  a  working  wile's  Income.  Only  28  per 
cent  said  they  would  count  all  of  It. 

Since  1965,  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration's official  policy  has  been  to  disallow  a 
young  wife's  income  only  if  she  has  no  de- 
finite record  of  employment.  In  1971,  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
(Fannie  Mae)  repealed  Its  guidelines  of 
counting  50  per  cent  of  a  wife's  gross  earn- 
ings. 

But  the  present  determination  of  whether 
the  Joint  Income  is  likely  to  continue  has 
been  criticized  by  women's  rights  group  as 
being  too  subjective.  And  even  when  guide- 
lines are  loosened,  they  say.  word  dees  not 
necessarily  filter  down  to  the  loan  officers  In 
the  field. 

Particularly  vexing  to  women's  rights 
groups  Is  what  they  view  as  the  Inconsistency 
of  credit  policies  as  well  as  the  "wide  gap 
between  policy  and  practice"  (as  the  Wom- 
en's Equity  Action  League  found  In  its  Dallas 
project). 

In  February,  1972,  the  St.  Paul  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Rights  tested  23  banks  by 
sending  a  man  and  a  woman  with  Identical 
credentials  to  apply  for  a  $600,  18-month 
auto  loan.  Both  were  24  years  old,  married, 
earning  $12,000  a  year  as  research  analysts 
and  the  sole  support  of  their  student  spou- 
ses. Both  had  good  credit  histories.  Thirty- 
nine  per  cent  of  the  banks  revealed  discrep- 
ancies in  their  loan  policies  (such  as  requir- 
ing a  co-signature  only  in  the  case  of  the 
female),  and  nine  banks  were  foimd  to  dis- 
criminate. 

Most  of  the  practices  used  in  extending 
credit  "are  based  on  outmoded  assumptions 
about  the  status  and  role  of  women  In  so- 
ciety," said  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams  Jr., 
Democrat  of  New  Jersey  In  Introducing  his 
credit  discrimination  bill. 

He  pointed  out  that  nearly  43  per  cent  of 
the  female  population  worked  and  more  than 
44  per  cent  of  married  women  living  with 
their  husbands  were  employed.  Three  out  of 
10  married  women  with  children  under  6  are 
In  the  labor  force. 

Feminists  argue  that  there  Is  no  valid 
evidence  to  support  the  assumption  that 
women  are  bad  credit  risks.  A  1941  study 
by  David  Durand  for  the  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research  offered  statistical  proof 
that  women  were  better  credit  risks  than 
men.  A  few  more  recent  studies,  as  sum- 
marized In  the  Oregon  report,  either  confirm 
this  or  conclude  that  marital  status  Is  not 
a  reliable  determinant  of  credit  worthiness. 

Title  Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
which  Introduced  the  sex  discrimination  ban 
into  Federal  law,  is  addressed  to  employ- 
ment. There  is  no  Federal  law  or  constitu- 
tional court  Interpretation  to  protect  women 
In  credit  transactions.  Some  feminists  argue 
that  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  if  rati- 
fied, would  be  a  powerful  tool  against  credit 
discrimination. 

In  Congress,  three  bills  Introduced  by  Mrs. 
Abzug  would  bar  discrimination  by  sex  or 
marital  status  In  federally-related  mortgage 
transactions,  by  federally  insured  banks  or 
by  creditors  through  an  amendment  of  the 
Truth  In  Lending  Act.  A  bill  by  Representa- 
tive Margaret  Heckler,  Republican  of  Massa- 
chusetts, is  also  drawn  to  cover  consumer 
lending. 

Senator  Williams's  bill  Is  broadly  written 
to  extend  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection 
Act.  It  also  contains  a  provision  for  Individ- 
ual suits  in  a  civil  action,  with  damages 
equal  to  the  amount  of  credit  refused. 

STATE  LAWS  DEFINITIVE 

It  is  in  state  law,  however,  that  property 
rights  are  defined  and  that  creditors  try  to 
cover  their  risk.  The  Married  Women's  Prop- 
erty Acta,  prevailing  in  42  states,  give  women 
the  right  to  contrswit  In  their  own  names. 
However,  state  laws  also  make  husbands  re- 
sponsible for  their  wives'  support.  The  am- 
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blguous  word  "necessities"  is  often  stated  In 
connection  with  support  and  it  gives  some 
creditors  pause. 

In  11  states,  there  are  some  limitations  on 
the  liability  of  a  wife  for  the  contracts  she 
signs  and  creditors  fear  she  might  disclaim 
her  obligation. 

So  It  Is  that  creditors  ask  for  information 
about  a  husband's  Income  or  demand  his  co- 
signature  because  they  want  double  protec- 
tion in  coUecting  the  debt.  "They  have  no 
right  to  it,"  says  Mrs.  Shack,  of  the  New 
Tork  Civil  Liberties  Union.  She  advises  wom- 
en who  refuse  to  give  it  that  they  are  within 
their  rights,  in  New  York  at  least.  Fvu^her- 
more,  Mrs.  Shack  says,  creditors  should  real- 
ize that  the  wife's  earnings  are  free  from  her 
husband's  claims  so  "she  is  really  a  better 
credit  risk  than  he." 

In  the  eight  community  property  states, 
the  wife  Is  supposed  to  own  half  the  property 
acquired  after  marriage.  But  until  amend- 
ments like  the  one  passed  last  year  In  Wash- 
ington, the  husband  Is  sole  manager  of  the 
community  property. 

Recent  attempts  to  write  a  ban  on  sex  dis- 
crimination into  state  or  municipal  law  have 
usually  proceeded  on  oblique  courses.  Wash- 
ington has  Just  passed  the  first  law  that  flatly 
gives  the  right  to  engage  in  credit  transac- 
tions without  discrimination  by  sex  or  mari- 
tal status. 

CONSCIOUSNESS  STRESSED 

Most  other  efforts  have  been  directed 
toward  amending  a  public  accommodation 
law  to  include  a  sex  discrimination  ban  and 
then  have  a  court  or  agency  construe  a  bank 
or  a  retail  store  as  a  public  accommodation. 
Such  a  bill  Just  passed  the  New  York  State 
Assembly.  Mrs.  Shack  has  also  filed  a  com- 
plaint under  a  sex  discrimination  ban  In  the 
state  human  rights  law  relating  to  loans  for 
housing,  land  or  commercial  sjjace.  A  bill 
signed  and  passed  by  the  New  York  City 
CoimcU  is  similarly  related  to  housing. 

Ira  M.  Mlllsteln,  a  New  York  lawyer  who 
served  as  chairman  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Consumer  Finance,  is  one  of  those 
who  believe  that  legislative  change  Is  not 
the  most  important  tactic. 

"A  lot  of  women  are  still  not  aware  they 
should  be  entitled  to  credit,"  he  said.  "Until 
they  are  conscious  that  a  woman  with  In- 
come Is  a  person  entitled  to  credit,  period, 
that  marital  status  shouldn't  interfere,  that 
she  should  be  judged  as  any  wage  earner  for 
better  or  worse,  what  good  will  it  do  to  put 
another  law  on  the  books? 

"As  soon  as  women  start  stamping  their 
feet  and  raising  hell  and  getting  to  the  right 
person  in  the  credit  granting  office.  It  will 
get  done,"  he  declared. 


'PORT  WORTH  FIVE" 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  27,  1973 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
13  Subcommitt-ee  No.  1  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  held  a  public  hearing  on  the 
status  of  the  "Fort  Worth  Five." 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
asked  the  Department  of  Justice  to  ex- 
plain why  these  five  Irish  Americans 
had  been  imprisoned  in  Texas,  1,500 
miles  from  their  families  and  homes  in 
New  York  City  for  8  months  with  no 
prospects  of  release  in  the  near  future. 

The  mi\  t  we  could  learn  was  that 
these  men  nad  been  imprisoned  for  re- 
fusing to  answer  questions  about  un- 
named persons  who  allegedly  were  con- 
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nected  with  a  vague  plot  to  buy  arms  in 
Mexico  for  shipment  to  Northern  Ire- 
land. The  spokesmen  for  the  Justice  De- 
partment also  admitted  that  no  wit- 
nesses from  Texas  had  been  called  and 
that  probably  no  one  from  that  area 
would  be  asked  to  testify  in  the  foresee- 
able future. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from 
Thomas  Laflfey,  one  of  the  "Fort  Worth 
Five."  In  it  he  comments  on  the  hearvr 
ings  and  on  the  Justice  Department's 
testimony. 

Additionally,  I  received  a  letter  from 
John  M.  Elliott,  cochairman  of  the 
Greater  Philadelphia  Southern  New  Jer- 
sey Region  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews  who  has  some 
very  pertinent  and  interesting  comments 
about  this  case. 

At  this  time  I  enter  the  two  letters  into 

the  Record: 

Seacoville,  Tex., 

March  18. 
Congressman  Joshua  Eilberg, 

Dear  Sm:  I  had  a  letter  from  my  wife  Ei- 
leen on  Friday,  she  said  she  met  you  on 
March  13th  during  the  Congressional  hearing 
on  our  case.  She  told  me  you  were  a  real  gen- 
tleman In  every  way.  I  want  to  express  to  you 
my  sincere  thanks  for  the  courtesy  shown  my 
wife  and  the  others.  It  is  rare  for  her  to  go 
to  such  a  historical  meeting,  it  has  left  a 
very  good  impression. 

From  reading  Newsday,  March  14,  73  (Long 
Island,  N.Y.)  it  states  the  following: 

"The  Justice  Dept.  did  finally  offer  an  an- 
swer yesterday,  stating  that  It  possessed  in- 
formation indicating  that  certain  New  York- 
ers had  been  in  Fort  Worth  to  buy  guns  from 
persons  in  Mexico  to  ship  Illegally  to  Ireland, 
and  that  it  believed  the  five  New  Yorkers 
knew  something  about  that." 

This  really  burns  me  up,  we  stated  time 
and  time  again  that  we  never  knew  anybody 
here  (In  Texas)  or  never  had  contact  with 
anybody  here  we  will  now  add  to  that  we 
never  knew  anyone  who  contacted  anyone 
else  here. 

We  have  received  mall  from  all  across  the 
country,  ordinary  people  who  read  about  it 
in  the  paper.  They  can  hardly  believe  we  can 
legally  be  held. 

What  I  have  told  you  above  we  are  willing 
to  swear  before  God,  judge  and  Jury. 

Thank  you   sincerely  for  your  kind  and 
humanitarian  Interest. 
Very  sincerely, 

Thomas  Laffet. 

DiLwoRTH,  Paxson,  Kalish,  Levy 
&  Coleman, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  March  12,  1973. 
Re    Irish- American,    "Fort    Worth    5"    Pris- 
oners, H.  Res.  220 
Congressman  Joshda  Eilberg, 
Chairman  Subcommittee  No.  1,  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  Longworth  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
"We  live  in  a  free  and  open  society;  that 
is  where  our  strength  and  greatness  lies.  We 
do  not  hide  our  faults  behind  a  wall;  we  do 
not  try  to  bury  our  mistakes.   .  ."  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

Dear  Congressman  Eilberg:  As  Co-Chalr- 
man  of  the  Greater  Philadelphia  Southern 
New  Jersey  Region  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Christians  and  Jews,  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  of  outlining  some  legal,  moral 
and  social  concerns  relative  to  the  Fort 
Worth,  Texas*  grand  Jury  Investigation  of  12 
American  Irlsh-CathoUcs,  residents  of  the 
New  York  area,  allegedly  involved  in  gunrun- 
ning  to  Northern  Ireland.  By  investigating 
this  Fort  Worth  Incident,  Congress  vindicates 
the  best  traditions  of  an  open  and  free 
society. 
A  glaring  threshold  issue  Is  the  chilling 
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effect  of  having  American  citizens  subpoenaed 
thousands  of  miles  from  their  homes,  their 
families,  their  communities,  and  their  re- 
sources (financial  and  spiritual.) 

Political  forum-shopping  was  condemned 
by  Thomas  Jefferson  two  centuries  ago.'  It 
assumes  even  more  sinister  dimensions  today 
when  citizens  of  a  minority  group  are  taken 
into  an  area  of  Texas '  with  a  rural  and  con- 
servative disposition. 

This  procedure  is  as  suspect  as  taking 
black  iu"ban  residents  from  the  North  before 
a  grand  Jury  in  Alabama  or  Mississippi,  or 
taking  Jewish  urban  residents  Into  areas 
where  the  KKK  or  the  Bund  flourish.  The 
trials  of  the  Scottsboro  Boys,  the  Molly  Ma- 
gulres,'  and  Sacco  and  Vanzettl  already  clot 
American  jurisprudence  with  questionable 
political  trials.  Yet  Instead  of  learning  from 
past  inequities,  five  men  now  languish  in 
Texas  Jails  without  trial  and  without  even 
being  charged.  This  raises  serious  questions 
of   fundamental   fairness   and   due   process. 

The  impressions  of  Justice  go  far  to  cause 
cltlMns  to  believe  in  a  fair  Judicial  system. 
However,  an  examination  of  the  facts  of  this 
secret  Fort  Worth  grand  jury,  which  has  to 
date  not  accused  anyone  of  a  crime,  reveals 
an  unhappy  and  discriminatory  pattern  of 
misuse  of  the  grand  Jury  process.  Briefly,  the 
background  facts  are:  On  June  12-15,  1972 
blank  subpoenas  were  issued  commanding  12 
Irlsh-Cathollc  American  citizens  residing  In 
the  New  York  area  to  appear  before  a  Fort 
Worth,  Texas  grand  Jury  on  June  19.  Prior  to 
the  hearing,  4  subpoenas  were  cancelled  by 
the  government.  The  natiu-e  of  the  Investi- 
gation was  not  revealed  until  June  19.  at 
which  time  the  grand  jury  was  advised  of 
alleged  violations  of  the  Gun  Control  Act 
of  1968;  of  the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1970;  of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration 
Act,  and  that  "other  federal  crimes  might  be 
Involved  too."  One  of  these  eight  citizens  was 
a  disabled,  decorated  Korean  War  veteran 
with  a  known  heart  condition.  After  travel- 
ing to  Fort  Worth,  he  was  advised  that  he 
did  not  have  to  testify.  However,  the  strain 
caused  a  stroke,  and  he  was  hospitalized  In 
critical  condition.  Two  (2)  others  were  ques- 
tioned but  not  called  as  grand  Jury  witnesses. 

Finally  Ave  (5)  witnesses,  all  working  men 
with  families  and  without  any  prior  criminal 
recnrds,  were  brought  before  the  grand  Jury. 
A  growing  body  of  legal  literature  analyzes 
the  legal  aspects  of  (1)  due  process  relative 
to  the  grand  Jury,  which  many  legal  scholars 
have  criticized  as  degenerating  Into  a  rubber 
stamp  for  ambitious  prosecutors;  (2)  the 
broader  "use"  immunity  v.  a  narrower  "trans- 
actional" Immunity;  (3)  the  use  of  wiretaps* 
(which  has  been  admitted  by  the  govern- 
ment) ;  and  (4)  the  lack  of  representation  by 
counsel  before  the  grand  Jury.  I  will  not 
dwell  on  these  Issues.  Instead,  I  focus  upon 
the  common  sense  questions  concerning  the 
civil  rights  of  these  men. 

Albert  Camus  reminded  us  that  justice 
fills  a  land  where  a  people  are  motivated  by 
a  sense  of  injustice — a  concern  for  the  rights 
of  others.  We  must  all  stop  to  ponder  the 
dark  and  sinister  fate  of  a  person  subpoenaed 
to  appear  before  a  grand  Jury  anywhere  In 
the  nation  where  the  government  feels  It 
win  have  an  advantage. 

The  Justice  Department  has  loosely  ap- 
plied Article  Ul.  §  2,  Clause  3  of  the  Constitu- 
tion <■  to  get  these  men  out  of  New  York  and 
into  Texas.  All  five  of  the  accused  men  have 
filed  affidavits  with  Congress  denying  that 
they  have  ever  been  in  Texas,  ever  spoken  to 
anyone  in  Texas,  or  ever  conducted  any  busi- 
ness in  Texas. 

What  redress  can  be  offered  to  witnesses 
dragged  from  their  homes  and  employment* 
under  adverse  clouds  of  suspicion  and  forced 
to  travel  thousands  of  miles  to  in  fact  not 
be  asked  any  questions?  What  about  their 
right  of  association  and  expression? 

The  federal  Justice  Department's  ability  to 
convene  a  grand  jury  anywhere,  with  broad 
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Investigatory  powers,  can  be  too  easily  (ibused 
to  Intimidate  and  harass  anyone  who 
a    government's    disapproval.    Such 
expeditions,  with  their  Inevitable 
have  a  "chilling  effect"  on  a  citizen's 
tlonlng    policies    contrary    to 
orthodoxy. 

These  five  men  alleging  wiretap  and 
tial  foreign  prosecution  ■   violations  o: 
civil  rights  took  the  5th  Amendment , 
they  were  denied  assurances  that  they 
not   be   extradited »  to   any   foreign  cpu 
(eg.  England  or  Northern  Ireland) 
They  were  cited  for  civil  contempt, 
have  spent  over  five  months  In 
with    no   criminal   charges   pending 
them.  They  are  not  even  allowed 
rights  with  their  attorneys. 

All  the  legalisms  of  this  unhappy 
have  been  cut  through  by  the  commoi  i 
of   Father  John   J.   Keaver.ey   in   his 
letter    to    President    Nlzon    concerning 
Incarcerated  parishioner  Matthew  Rellly: 

"He  may  be  found  guilty  of  breakln  j 
For  which  he  should  be  punished.  Bui 
a  man  of  his  reputation  is  In  Jail 
trial  or  prospect  of  trial  and  ball  Is 
1  and  others  wonder  If  the  'radicals'  ar< 
radicals  to  all — maybe  Injustices  are 
committed.  Maybe  everything  in  this 
try  Is  not  as  fair  as  we  thought". 

To  remove  any  apprehension  of 
and  economic  prejudice,  which  Is  d 
to  our  national  fabric,  the 
should  heed  Father  Keaveney's  wlsdo^i 
promptly  bring  these  men  to  trial 
Southern  District  of  New  York.  If 
violated  a  law,  let  them  be  Judged 
by  a  Jury.  Their  present  Texas  Incarceration 
of  indefinite  tenure  is  an  open  sore  which 
wUl  Inflame  rather  than  heal  this  extension 
of  the  current  trouble  In  Northerp 
land.  Margaret  Truman's  recent 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  reveali 
British  authorities  attempted  to 
President  Truman  to  act  to  stop 
patriots  support  of  Israel's  fight  foi 
dom.  President  Truman  wisely  wlthsto  )d 
pressure.  Foreign  relations  cannot  be 
tlvely  conducted  through  Star  Chamber 
ceedlngs.  Justice  delayed  Is  surely 
and  the  Justice  Department  should 
candor  and  dispatch  to  honorably 
this  Fort  Worth  fiasco. 
Sincerely, 

John  M.  ELiiorr 
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'  Claude     Bowers,     Jefferson 
(Houghton-MlfHln,  1936,  p.  89) 

-  This  distance,  not  the  situs  In 
se,  Is  a  primary  objection.  Texans  are 
pable  of  fairness  as  Oeorglans 
nians,   or  Alaskans.  It   Is,   however, 
that  the  Justice  Department  having 
a  Northwestern  venue  (Leslie  Bacon) 
rural  venue  (the  Berrlgans)    has  now 
for  a  Southwestern  venue. 

•  20  Irlsh-Cathollc  miners  were 
1877-78   upon   the   perjured   evidenc( 
Pinkerton  detective  In  America's  larges  t 
execution,    Wayne   Broehl,    The   Mollv 
guires  (Harvard  Press:    1965).  Catholli  s 
systematically  excluded  from  these  Ji  ries 

'  Tiemey  v.   VS..  41   U.S.  Law  Weel : 
cert,  den.,  dissenting  opinion  of  Mr. 
Douglas. 

"All  criminal  trials  "shall  be  held 
state  where  the  said  crimes  have  beei  i 
mltted. 

•Some  of  the  five  were  In  fact  flreil 
their  Jobs. 

■The    United    States    Supreme 
Zicarelli  v.  New  Jersey  State  Commission 
Investigation   406    U.S.    472.    481 
possibility  of  testimony  for  which  a 
has  been  granted  immunity  under  {  18 
§  6002-6003  later  being  used  against 
ness  In  a  foreign  prosecution.  When 
relatives  and  friends  In  Ireland,  these 
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lean  citizens  might  conceivably  be  detained 
for  prosecution. 

» The  Justice  Department  admitted  this  In- 
vestigation was  m  response  to  official  British 
requests  to  act  against  alleged  IRA  activity. 
See  New  York  Times,  July  17,  1972;  Dallas 
Morning  News,  June  23,  1972. 
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LEGAL   SERVICES 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  27.  1973 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
week,  I  have  received  two  resolutions 
from  persons  in  my  district  regarding  the 
continuation  of  some  form  of  legal  serv- 
ices for  low-income  people. 

These  resolutions  were  sent  to  me  by 
the  Dade  County  Bar  Association  and  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  Met- 
ropolitan Dade  County.  The  contribu- 
tions which  legal  services  has  made  to 
our  communities  by  providing  low-in- 
come people  with  access  to  the  courts  is 
both  recognized  and  commended  by  both 
organizations. 

Rich  or  poor,  each  person  deserves  the 
right  to  have  his  day  in  court.  The  es- 
tablishment of  legal  services  within  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  recog- 
nized that  need,  and  clearly  the  need  still 
exists. 

I  commend  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  both  resolutions : 
RESOLtTTioN    Urging   the    Congress    of    the 

Unh-ed   States   To   Continue   To   Provide 

Funds    for    Legal    Services    of    Greater 

Miami,  inc. 

Whereas,  the  County  has  learned  that  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  refusing 
to  fund  Legal  Services  Programs  presently 
eligible  for  1973  fiscal  grants  throughout 
our  country,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  appropriated 
moneys  to  continue  Legal  Services  Programs 
nationwide;  and 

Whereas,  the  Legal  Services  Program  of 
Greater  Miami.  Inc..  provides  valuable  legal 
assistance  and  service  to  10.000  Impoverished 
citizens  of  Dade  County  annually,  which 
legal  assistance  and  service  cannot  or  will 
not  be  provided  by  any  other  source,  public 
or  private:  and 

Whereas,  the  County  Commission  of  Dade 
County  firmly  believes  that  Legal  Services 
of  Greater  Miami,  Inc.,  has  provided  and  Is 
providing  an  Important  and  valued  service 
to  low-Income  people  In  this  county  by  in- 
creasing their  respect  for  law  through  Its  en- 
deavor to  truly  bring  equal  Justice  to  all. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Board 
of  County  Commissioners  of  Dade  County, 
Florida,  that  It  recommends  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  that  the  Congress  Im- 
mediately take  such  appropriate  steps  as  are 
necessary  to  Insure  the  continuation  and  via- 
bility of  Legal  Services  of  Greater  Miami, 
Inc.,  and  the  Deputy  Clerk  of  this  Board  is 
hereby  directed  to  send  a  certified  copy  of 
this  Resolution  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 


Resolution 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  Indicated  that  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  will  be  abolished,  and. 

Whereas,  the  continuance  of  the  Legal 
Services  Program  as  a  National  Legal  Services 
Corporation  will  be  a  recommendation  of  the 
President,  and, 


Whereas,  members  of  Congress  are  equally 
concerned  with  the  continuation  of  Legal 
Services  as  a  National  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration, and, 

Whereas,  lawyers  nationwide  are  concerned 
about  the  degree  of  political  Independence 
and  maintenance  of  professional  standards 
for  the  futiu-e  of  Legal  Services,  and. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved:  That  the  Dade 
County  Bar  Association  respectfully  petitions 
President  Nixon  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  pass  legislation  that  will 
provide  for  a  National  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration In  accordance  with  all  professional 
standards  and  free  of  political  Interference; 

It  Is  further  resolved.  That  In  the  event  a 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Is  created  by  the 
Joint  efforts  of  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress that  this  Body  urges  that  this  enact- 
ment shall  not  discriminate  upon  the  right 
of  an  Individual  to  have  his  day  in  Court 
against  any  defendant,  so  long  as  he  or  she 
Is  eligible  for  the  services  provided. 


TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  HELPS 
GLASS  INDUSTRY  IN  KINGSPORT, 
TENN. 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  WAMPLER 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  27,  1973 

Mr.  V^TAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ASG 
Industries.  Inc.,  of  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  has 
completed  a  new  float  glass  facility  at 
Greenland,  just  outside  of  Kingsport, 
which  will  provide  some  400  additional 
jobs.  This  plant  was  constructed,  in  part, 
by  fimds  made  available  imder  the  trade 
adjustment  assistance  provision  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  This  act 
provides  financial  assistance  to  firms 
which  have  been  injured  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  imports. 

The  following  news  release,  under  date 
of  March  9,  1973,  from  ASG  Industries, 
Inc..  clearly  demonstrates  the  value  of 
such  a  program:  It  helps  American  in- 
dustry survive  and  it  also  helps  to  create 
more  jobs. 

The  newsletter  follows: 
ASG   Industries,    Inc.,    F^res    New   Multi- 
million   Dollar    Float    Glass    Installa- 
tion AT  Greenland,  Tenn. 

Kingsport,  Tenn.,  March  9. — At  3:00  pm 
on  Friday,  March  9.  1973,  Mr.  J.  C.  Knochel, 
President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  ASO 
Industries,  Inc.,  and  James  H.  Quillen,  Con- 
gressman from  Tennessee's  First  Congres- 
sional District,  "lit  the  torch"  on  ASG's  new 
450  ton  per  day  capacity  float  glass  melting 
tank  at  Its  Greenland,  Tennessee,  glass- 
making  complex.  The  new  float  unit  will 
come  to  full  capacity  around  April  1,  1973, 
and  win  employ  some  additional  400  people. 

This  ceremony  took  place  less  than  one 
year  after  the  official  ground-breaking  cere- 
mony. This  latest  addition  makes  ASG's 
Greenland  plant  one  of  the  most  versatile 
glass  manufacturing  centers  In  the  world. 

The  glass  produced  In  the  new  float  unit  is 
destined  to  serve  ASG's  own  processing  cen- 
ters as  well  as  trade  requirements  In  the 
automotive,  mirror,  Industrial,  and  residen- 
tial and  architectural  construction  markets. 
TTie  new  line  was  built  under  license  from 
Pilklngton  Brothers,  Ltd.,  creator  and  world 
licensor  of  the  float  process.  This  Involves  the 
floating  of  molten  glass  on  molten  tin  to 
achieve  flatness;  thus  eliminating  grinding 
and  polishing  operations  required  In  the  pro- 
duction of  plate  glass. 
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DAY  CARE:  IT'S  FINE  FOR  MOTHER, 
BUT  WHAT  ABOUT  THE  CHILD? 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  27,  1973 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for 
the  Record  an  article  by  Andrea  Cham- 
bers appearing  in  the  March  24,  1973  is- 
sue of  the  New  York  Times.  It  summar- 
izes the  views  of  four  mothers  who  are 
competent  researchers.  Basically,  each 
agrees  that  a  child  is  better  ofif  with 
its  mother  until  age  3.  I  commend  the 
article  to  my  colleagues : 
Day  Care:  It's  Fine  for  Mother,  But  What 
About  the  Child? 
(By  Andrea  Chambers) 
Andrew  and  his  pint-sized  architectural 
cronies  build  a  tree  house  in  a  Bronx  day 
care  center.  Ellen  molds  clay  animals  at  home 
with  her  mother.  Who  Is  better  off? 

The  question  of  putting  a  chUd  In  a  center 
with  others  at  an  early  age  will  be  under 
debate  again  as  the  1973  day  care  bill,  in- 
cluded in  the  Comprehensive  Child  Develop- 
ment Act,  weaves  its  way  through  Congress. 
Last  year's  far-reaching  version  was  vetoed 
by  President  Nixon,  who  expressed  concern 
that  excessive  emphasis  on  day  care  center 
could  "diminish  both  parental  authority  and 
parental  involvement  with  children — par- 
ticularly In  those  decisive  early  years  when 
social  attitudes  and  a  conscience  are  formed, 
and  religious  and  moral  principles  are  first 
Inculcated." 

Pour  mothers  with  some  special  qualifica- 
tions to  discuss  day  care  from  both  sides — 
as  parents  and  as  psychiatrists  who  have 
devoted  a  large  part  of  their  career  to  the 
psychological  development  of  children — re- 
cently discussed  the  Issue  In  separate  Inter- 
views. 

They  were  In  general  agreement  on  one 
point — a  child  under  3  years  of  age  Is  better 
off  at  home  with  Its  mother.  But  beyond 
that  the  views  became  disparate. 

By  the  age  of  3  a  child  needs  some  oppor- 
tunity to  be  with  friends,  said  Dr.  Eleanor 
Oalenson,  whose  own  children  are  now  in 
their  20's  and  who  Is  an  associate  professor 
In  the  department  of  child  psychiatry  at 
Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine  and  di- 
rector of  the  department's  nursery  division. 
"It's  a  healthy  thing  at  this  age,"  she  said. 
"Much  can  be  learned  in  a  day  care  center 
about  children  of  other  races  and  economic 
backgrounds.  And  such  exposure  at  this  age 
will  have  a  lasting  effect." 

Dr.  Muriel  Laskln,  who  has  two  young 
daughters,  took  a  more  cautious  view. 

"A  child  at  an  early  age  needs  to  establish 
a  permanent  relationship  with  its  mother," 
said  Dr.  Laskln,  who  Is  a  faculty  member 
In  the  department  of  psychiatry  at  Down- 
state  Medical  Center,  Brooklyn,  and  a  visit- 
ing Instructor  of  psychiatry  at  Einstein 
College. 

Dr.  Helen  Meyers,  an  associate  professor 
of  psychiatry  at  Columbia  University  (she 
Is  also  director  of  the  Rlverdale  Mental 
Health  Center),  and  mother  of  a  9-year-old 
boy,  said  that  one  reason  she  favors  day 
care  centers  Is  that  "It's  very  bad  for  a  child 
to  be  with  a  mother  who  is  always  angry, 
bored  or  depressed  and  resents  staying  at 
home." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  overload  expe- 
rienced by  a  working  mother,  and  Its  effects 
on  her  child  in  a  day  care  center,  give  Dr. 
Judith  Kestenberg  pronounced  reservations 
about  such  centers. 

Dr.  Kestenberg,  who  has  two  children,  Is 
a  director  of  the  Social  Center  for  Parents 
and  Children  In  Port  Washington,  L.I.,  and 
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associate  professor  of  psychiatry  at  Down- 
state  Medical  Center. 

"A  child  can  sense  the  tension  In  a  work- 
ing mother  and  it  breeds  anxiety."  she  said. 
"A  mother  usually  drops  off  her  child  at  a 
day  care  center  on  the  way  to  work,  often 
In  a  rush.  That  evening,  very  tired,  she  picks 
up  the  child  and  has  to  dash  home  for  gro- 
cery shopping,  dinner  and  housework.  What 
benefit  can  this  pressure  have  for  a  child?" 
It's  the  early  years — the  pre-3  years — that 
worry  the  doctors.  They  agree  that  for  an 
infant,  day  care  has  more  cons  than  pros, 
with  perhaps  the  greatest  peril  being  the 
possibility  of  long-term  psychological  dam- 
age. 

"It's  best  for  a  child's  development  that 
he  or  she  learn  to  trust  one  person  and  iden- 
tify with  one  person  In  the  early  years,"  Dr. 
Laskln  emphasized.  "Otherwise,  as  a  teen- 
ager, the  child  may  trust  no  one.  Teen-age 
character  problems  are  Influenced  by  the 
fact  that  a  child  did  not  learn  strong  values 
and  feelings  for  others  as  an  infant." 

Dr.  Galenson  said  giving  a  child  the  se- 
curity of  Uvlng-room  "landmarks"  is  vital. 
"I've  seen  Infants  who  were  cared  for  away 
from  their  homes  begin  having  trouble  eat- 
ing and  sleeping,"  she  said.  She  added  that 
she  suspects  that  many  physical  Illnesses 
common  In  children  In  group  situations  are 
rooted  in  fear  and  anxiety. 

The  Einstein  child  development  specialist 
said  she  also  believes  that  an  Infant  placed 
with  numerous  others  In  a  center  may  react 
badly  to  the  sheer  numbers  of  the  group  and 
that  in  later  life  this  may  carry  over  into 
an  inability  to  adapt  to  group  situations. 

Few  psychiatrists  are  as  strongly  opposed 
to  day  care  centers  as  Dr.  Kestenberg,  who 
said  she  Is  bothered  by  forcing  an  infant 
to  adapt  to  two  different  worlds,  the  familiar- 
ity of  home  and  the  day  care  center. 

"Day  care  can  result  In  permanent  dam- 
age to  an  Infant's  emotional  development," 
she  Insisted.  She  said  she  feels  the  damage 
Is  less  permanent  In  a  child  above  3  years 
of  age,  but  still  warns  that  day  care  may 
be  dangerous  for  older  children. 

Dr.  Meyers,  on  the  other  hand,  said  she 
feels  most  children  can  adapt  easily  enough 
to  the  shift  from  a  home  to  a  center  environ- 
ment. The  important  thing,  she  and  the  other 
doctors  insist.  Is  that  definite  standards 
should  be  sought. 

The  most  Important  considerations,  the 
doctors  hold,  are  the  quality  of  personnel 
("warm,  affectionate  teachers  .  .  .  not  likely 
to  be  Just  out  for  a  job") ;  the  size  and  time 
span  of  the  center  ("Small  groups  are 
best  ...  a  half-day  program  .  .  .  permits 
the  child  more  time  to  get  to  know  his 
mother");  the  number  of  rest  periods  ("Cer- 
tainly there  should  be  toys,  music  and  games, 
but  ...  a  child  needs  time  to  rest  and  in- 
dulge his  reveries"),  and  age  grouping  (by 
age  most  of  the  day,  but  Intermingling  at 
times  to  allow  younger  children  "some  chance 
to  learn  from  their  elders"). 

For  some  mothers,  finding  a  day  care  cen- 
ter that  meets  their  standards  may  be  Im- 
possible, or  they  may  have  hesitations  about 
enrolling  their  child  in  a  center.  Then  what? 
Dr.  Kestenberg  suggests  an  Israeli  klbbutz- 
type  center  where  a  mother  works  nearby  and 
comes  In  periodically  during  the  day  to  visit 
and  care  for  her  child.  Another  approach,  she 
said,  would  be  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  subsidize  a  mother  for  child  care  duties 
In  cases  where  she  cannot  otherwise  afford  to 
stay  home. 

Dr.  Galenson  suggests  the  alternative  of 
a  family  member  who  can  attend  to  a  child 
in  Its  own  home  or,  for  Infants,  family  day 
care.  (Under  the  family  day  care  system,  one 
trained  child-care  specialist  takes  several 
children  Into  her  home  for  half-  or  full-day 
periods.) 

And  both  Dr.  Meyer  and  Dr.  Laskln  stress 
the  value  of  the  "extended  family."  They  said 
they  feel  an  aunt,  grandmother  or  other  rela- 
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tlve  can  best  care  for  a  child  and.  In  fact. 
strengthen  a  family  unit. 

But  day  care  for  the  visible  present  at  least 
appears  to  be  the  only  choice  for  most  work- 
ing mothers.  And  while  the  centers  may  pose 
many  problems  to  family  life.  Dr.  Galenson 
holds  that  "we  should  have  day  care  centers 
for  mothers  who  need  them."  And,  to  make 
them  better,  she  added,  an  Injection  of  Fed- 
eral funds  should  be  considered  a  priority 
Item  while  a  search  goes  on  for  a  more  ade- 
quate, satisfactory  substitute. 


GOLDEN  YEARS  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  27,  1973 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  few  years,  the  country  took 
major  steps  toward  meeting  the  needs 
of  our  elderly  citizens.  Programs  had 
been  established  and  fimds  made  avail- 
able to  provide  much  needed  services  for 
persons  on  limited  incomes.  These  re- 
tired couples  and  individuals  finally  had 
some  hope  for  more  than  a  meager  exist- 
ence during  what  are  supposed  to  be  the 
"golden  years." 

During  the  campaign,  the  President 
promised  to  increase  these  benefits  and 
to  do  even  more  for  the  elderly.  He  even 
took  credit  for  Increasing  social  security 
benefits  when,  in  fact,  he  had  fought 
these  increases  until  the  last  minute. 

Unfortunately,  he  has  reneged  on  all 
of  these  promises,  and  in  fact  is  drasti- 
cally cutting  back  on  services  to  the 
elderly. 

At  this  time,  I  enter  into  the  Record 
an  article  in  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
which  details  this  situation: 
Bulletin  News  Analysis:  Nixon  Reneges  on 
Vow  To  Ease  Lot  of  Elderly 
(By  Linda  J.  Heffneri 
Washington.— Last     year,     about     seven 
months  before  the  election.  President  Nixon 
said  of  the  nation's  elderly; 

The  best  way  to  help  people  In  need  Is  not 
by  having  government  provide  them  with  a 
vast  array  of  bureaucratic  services  but  by  giv- 
ing them  money  so  they  can  secure  needed 
services  for  themselves." 

Now,  four  months  after  the  election.  Mr 
Nixon  Is  whistling  a  different  tune  and  tn-lng 
his  best  to  cut  deeply  into  the  meager  budg- 
ets of  older  Americans. 

Recently  by  a  vote  of  329  to  69,  the  House 
passed  a  bUl  authorizing  $1.4  bUlion  over  the 
next  three  years  to  continue  numerous  pro- 
grams to  relieve  the  poverty  and  boredom  of 
the  elderly  and  to  work  for  an  Increased  use 
of  their  skills. 

The  President  Is  now  expected  to  veto  the 
bill  Just  as  he  did  a  slmUar  bill  last  year. 
previous  veto 
Last  year's  vetoed  bUl  was  for  $2  billion  It 
Included  a  $150  million  Job  training  program 
for  the  elderly  which  the  Administration  op- 
posed. Although  that  has  been  eliminated 
from  this  year's  bUl,  a  $250  million  senior 
citizens  corps  for  community  work  also  op- 
posed by  Mr.  NUon,  Is  still  Included. 

"There's  very  little  chance  that  the  Presi- 
dent Is  gong  to  have  a  change  of  heart  this 
year,  especially  since  the  election  Is  over" 
said  one  Capitol  Hill  spokesman  Instrumental 
In  moving  the  bill  through  the  Senate  last 
month. 
The  Btory  of  another  NUon  broken  promise 
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Is  not  a  new  one,  but  It  affects,  the  ^Iderly  In 
a  unique  way. 

As  one  Senate  spokesman  puts  It, 
"virtually  helpless,"  since  they  are 
dispersed,  with  little  means  of  co 
tlon  among  themselves,  and  havlni; 
the  money  nor  the  organization  to 
protest  In  Washington. 

Nelson  H.  Cruikshank,  president 
tlonal  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
and  most  effective  lobbying  group 
elderly,  said  people  are  slowly  awal  enlng 
the  problems  Mr.  Nixon  has  posed  fo; 

The  biggest  stopgap,  he  explain  id 
Interview,  is  the  lack  of  communication 

Although  his  council  distributes 
letter  to  its  3,000  clubs,  he  says 
enough"  senior  citizens  know  what 

Mall  protesting  the  NUon  proposals 
creased    Medicare    costs    Is 
Cruikshank  admits  It  is  primarily 
from  the  newsletter  and  does  not 
widespread   dissatisfaction  with 
tained  In  the  presidential  budget. 

COSTS  TO  RISE 

The  70-year-old  council  president  iald  most 
of  the  elderly  simply  are  not  aware  o^  the  pro- 
posals. 

Before    the    election,   Mr.    Nixon 
would    ask    Congress    to    abolish 
monthly  premium  charge  for  Medicare 
B  (doctor)  insurance. 

Now  he  proposes  to  keep  the 
to  rise  to  $6.30  July  1 — while  cutting 
into  Medicare  benefits. 

The  Administration  also  proposes 

Make  Medicare  patients  pay  act  lal 
and  board  charges  for  the  first  da; 
pital  care,  plus  ten  percent  of  all 
charges.  Medicare  patients  now  pay 
for  the  first  60  days  of  hospital 

Raise  initial  out-of-pocket  paymekit  under 
the  doctor  Insurance  part  of  Medic  ire  from 
$60  to  $85  and  increase  the  patients"  addi- 
tional out-of-pocket  charge  from  2(  percent 
to  25  percent  of  the  remaining  dfctor  ex- 
penses. 

The     Administration     argues 
moves   would   encourage   people   to 
expensive  hospitals  and,  in  fact,  to 
pit-ils  less  often. 

The    elderly,    however,    seldom 
around  for  hospitals.  They  usually 
their  doctors  send  th?m. 

In  addition,  the  argument  Is  a 
the   whole  concept   of  preventive 
since  It  tells  the  aged  basically  to 
and  only  go  to  the  hospital  as  a 

"Just  think"  said  Cruikshank,  ' 
like  Caspar  Weinberger  (secretary 
education  and  welfare)    actually 
like  that  with  a  straight  face." 

While     calling     the     Nixon 
'•shameful    repudiation"    of    his 
Cruikshank  admitted  that  "from 
ning  there  was  something  phony  abi  i 
ping  Part  B  costs." 

During  the  campaign,  however,  Crblkshank 
said  the  Nixon  forces  put  out  "lots  of  prop- 
apanda,"  including  a  reelection  ommlttee 
pamphlet  which  gave  the  Impression  the 
Part  B  charge  actually  bad  been  abolished. 

MISLEADING    NOTE 
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Cruikshank   maintains  that   a 
fluence  on  the  majority  of  older 
voting  for  Mr.  Nixon  was  a  note  attached 
28  million  Social  Security  checks 
pointing  out  that  the  20  i>ercent 
payments  was  due  to  a  bill  slgne^ 
President. 

In  actuality,  the  President  opposed 
crease  and  only  approved  the  legislation 
cause  it  was  attached  to  a  debt  ceiling 
wanted  to  sign. 

"It  was  a  telling  piece  of  propaganda 
Cruikshank,  the  retired  director  of 
CIO  Social  Security  department. 

Although  sympathetic  Democrats  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  had  warned  Cruikshank  a  id  others 
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that  Mr.  Nixon  would  use  the  rise  for  his 
own  benefit,  the  council  president  said  there 
was  no  excusable  way  to  stop  the  extra  $6 
billion  in  benefits  for  the  aged  Just  because 
the  President  would  take  credit. 

"We  had  to  ask  ourselves,"  he  said,  "are  we 
representing  older  people  or  are  we  playing 
politics?" 
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ADMINISTRATION  BACKS   "911" 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF    FLOBIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  27.  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  January  3,  along  with  17  cosponsors, 
I  introduced  H.R.  1308,  a  bill  that  would 
establish  a  nationwide  emergency  tele- 
phone number — 911.  With  this  easily 
remembered  number,  a  person  could  call 
for  police,  fire,  rescue  or  other  emergency 
assistance,  without  confusion  and  re- 
gardless of  where  he  is. 

The  Nixon  administration,  I  am 
pleased  to  note,  now  has  added  its  sup- 
port to  this  vitally  needed  emergency 
communications  system,  and  established 
a  Federal  Information  Center  on  911 
within  the  OfiBce  of  Telecommunications 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce.  This 
office  will  assist  State  and  local  com- 
munities in  establishing  a  911  service. 

The  Bell  System  and  the  Independent 
Telephone  Association  have  given  strong 
support  to  the  911  concept  and  imple- 
mented it  in  250  commimities  which  have 
requested  the  emergency  number.  The 
advantages  of  911  are  now  available  to 
about  20  million  Americans,  and  daily 
this  quick  and  convenient  number  is 
proving  its  worth. 

However,  911  should  be  available  to  all 
Americans  no  matter  where  they  are.  In 
a  tourist  area  such  as  my  home  State  of 
Florida,  for  example,  millions  of  visitors 
would  know  how  to  secure  emergency  as- 
sistance without  having  to  fumble 
through  a  telephone  book. 

Congress  should  act  promptly  to  adopt 
H.R.  1308  and  implement  911  nationwide. 

For  the  consideration  of  the  Congress, 
I  am  making  available  the  bulletin  of 
Clay  T.  Whitehead,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Telecommunications  Policy,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  on  Emergency 
Number  911.  The  bulletin  follows: 
Office  of 
Telecommunications  Pouct, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  21. 1973. 
Subject:     National    Policy    for    Emergency 
Telephone  Number  "911" 

1.  Purpose.  This  Bulletin  sets  forth  the 
policies  that  will  be  followed  by  executive 
departments  and  agencies  with  respect  to  the 
development  and  Improving  of  emergency 
communications  using  the  emergency  tele- 
phone number  911.  It  provides  Information 
and  guidance  to  assist  state,  local  and  mu- 
nicipal governments  in  implementing  this 
emergency  communications  program  expe- 
ditiously. 

2.  Background.  A  clear  need  that  all  citi- 
zens be  able  rapidly  to  summon  help  in  an 
emergency  situation  has  long  been  recog- 
nized. A  communications  system  which  is 
immediately  available  and  easy  to  use  can 
help  to  meet  this  need.  A  i)erson  should  be 
able  to  call  for  police,  fire,  rescue,  and  other 
emergency  aid  promptly  and  without  con- 
fusion, and  without  regard  to  his  familiarity 


with  a  particular  community.  A  system 
which  is  uniform  nationwide  will  enable  a 
citizen  to  do  this. 

For  several  years,  numerous  governmental 
commissions,  legislative  bodies,  private  or- 
ganizations, and  citizen  groups  have  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  single,  na- 
tionwide emergency  telephone  number  to 
meet  this  need  for  improved  emergency  com- 
munications. The  911  concept  provides  a 
single  number  which  Is  easy  to  remember 
and  to  use.  Moreover,  the  911  system  encour- 
ages those  providing  communications  serv- 
ices and  those  providing  emergency  assist- 
ance to  coordinate  their  efforts  and  facilities, 
and  work  together.  The  United  States  Inde- 
pendent Telephone  Association  and  the  Bell 
System  have  supported  this  concept,  and 
have  taken  steps  to  Implement  It.  Since  1968, 
over  200  communities  with  a  combined  pop- 
ulation of  20  million  have  adopted  and  dem- 
onstrated the  value  of  the  911  emergency 
telephone  number  concept. 

The  lack  of  a  clear  focal  point  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  the  absence  of  an 
overall  national  policy  In  this  area,  however, 
has  slowed  implementation  of  the  911  con- 
cept in  many  other  communities.  This  Bul- 
letin Is  Issued  to  clarify  the  Executive 
Branch's  position  supporting  the  911  con- 
cept as  the  means  to  achieve  a  single  na- 
tionwide emergency  telephone  number. 

3.  Policies  and  Planning.  These  are  im- 
portant points  which  should  be  borne  In 
mind  by  all  cognizant  agencies  with  respect 
to  the  implementation  of  911  service  nation- 
wide: 

(a)  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Qovern- 
ment  to  encourage  local  authorities  to  adopt 
and  establish  911  emergency  telephone  serv- 
ice In  all  metropolitan  areas,  and  throughout 
the  United  States.  Whenever  practicable,  ef- 
forts should  be  Initiated  In  both  urban  and 
rural  areas  at  the  same  time. 

The  primary  purpose  of  911  emergency  tele- 
phone service  should  be  to  enable  citizens  to 
obtain  law  enforcement,  medical,  fire,  rescue, 
and  other  emergency  services  as  quickly  and 
efficiently  as  possible  by  calling  the  same  tele- 
phone number  anywhere  In  the  Nation.  A 
secondary  objective  should  be  to  enable  pub- 
lic safety  agencies  to  satisfy  their  operational 
and  communications  needs  more  efficiently. 

(b)  Responsibility  for  the  establishment  of 
911  service  should  reside  with  local  govern- 
ment. This  Is  the  level  of  government  closest 
and  most  responsive  to  the  beneficiaries  of 
this  service,  and  at  which  the  need  for  most 
emergency  services  arises.  At  the  local  level 
the  coordination  of  the  responsibilities  and 
functions  of  public  safety  agencies  can  best 
be  accomplished,  and  consideration  of  special 
local  needs  undertaken  most  effectively.  Since 
the  areas  served  by  telephone  company  cen- 
tral offices  generally  are  not  coincident  with 
local  political  and  Jurisdictional  boundaries, 
planning  and  Implementation  of  911  service 
should  proceed  through  the  cooperative  ef- 
forts of  all  affected  local  agencies  and  Juris- 
dictions. 

The  character  of  911  service  is  essentially 
local  and  intrastate;  Federal  regulation  or 
legislation  In  this  area,  accordingly.  Is  not 
appropriate.  States  are  encouraged  to  assist 
localities  In  their  planning  and  Implement- 
ing of  911  service. 

(c)  The  cost  for  basic  911  telephone  serv- 
ice arrangements  should  not  be  a  deterrent 
to  Its  establishment.  The  direct  cost  to  local 
governments  generally  Includes  only  the 
charge  for  local  lines  and  terminal  equipment 
needed  to  answer  and  refer  911  calls. 

Planning  and  Implementation  of  basic  911 
service  should  not  be  deferred  pending  evalu- 
ation of  proposed  additions  to  basic  911  serv- 
ice. A  number  of  911  service  enhancements 
(automatic  call  routing  to  particular  Juris- 
dictions and  agencies,  automatic  number 
Identification,  etc.)  have  been  proposed. 
These  service  enhancements  should  be  con- 
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sldered  with  regard  to  their  cost-effective- 
ness. Local  authorities  should,  however,  pro- 
ceed to  Implement  basic  911  service,  to  which 
enhancements  can  subsequently  be  made  If 
desirable. 

4.  Federal  Information  Responsibility.  A 
Federal  Information  Center  on  the  emer- 
gency telephone  number  911  wiU  be  estab- 
lished within  the  Office  of  Telecommunica- 
tions In  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20230.  The  information  to  be 
available  will  Include  material  on  the  tech- 
niques and  methods  of  service  and  a  com- 
prehensive handbook  on  911.  Advice  and 
assistance  will  be  available  through  this  cen- 
ter to  local  governments  wishing  to  Initiate 
911  service  In  their  communities.  The  center 
will  also  act  as  a  clearinghouse  for  Informa- 
tion concerning  Federal  assistance  programs 
that  may  be  available  for  the  establishment 
of  basic  911  service. 

The  availability  of  this  Information  Center 
on  911  service  should  be  considered  by  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  which  have 
responsibilities  In  this  or  affected  fields. 
Clat  T.  Whitehead, 

Director. 
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FREE  FLOW  OP  INFORMATION  ACT 


A   FARMER'S    VIEWPOINT    ON    THE 
RISING  COST  OF  FOOD 


HON.  GENE  TAYLOR 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  27.  1973 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Congress  is  now  deliberating  over  ways 
to  alleviate  the  soaring  costs  for  agri- 
cultural products.  We  are  hearing  the 
voice  of  the  housewife  who  is  faced  with 
the  responsibility  of  feeding  a  family  on 
a  limited  budget.  As  we  contemplate  the 
plight  of  the  American  housewife,  I  sub- 
mit, for  consideration,  the  suggestions  to 
housev'ives  from  a  farmer,  Mr.  Joyce  E. 
Bartelsmeyer  of  Mount  Vernon,  Mo.  I 
found  Mr.  Bartelsmeyer's  suggests  to  be 
very  thought-provoking  and  worthy  of 
congressional  attention.  His  remarks 
follow: 

The  Answer  to  the  Hovsewive's  Pood 

Problem 

(By  Joyce  E.  Bartelsmeyer) 

I  want  to  make  a  suggestion  to  you  house- 
wives about  the  food  prices  In  America. 
There  has  been  a  shortage  of  all  resources 
In  the  United  States.  We  are  going  to  send 
1,000  calves  a  month  to  France.  If  you  think 
our  food  prices  are  high  here  In  America  go 
to  some  of  the  other  countries  and  price 
meat  there;  for  example,  $3  a  pound  in 
France,  $4  a  pound  in  Italy,  and  $5  a  pound 
in  Japan.  My  suggestion  to  the  people  of 
America  would  be  to  cut  down  on  their 
cigarettes  and  alcoholic  beverages  and  buy 
more  nutritional  foods  for  their  bodies.  This 
Just  might  cause  them  to  live  a  little  longer 
and  have  a  few  less  doctor  bills. 

I  have  been  a  farmer  for  25  years  and  lost 
money  for  a  nvmaber  of  years  on  the  farm  and 
it  Is  not  too  good  yet.  Our  milk  Is  high 
enough,  but  our  feed  prices  are  rising  con- 
siderably to  where  It  is  cutting  our  profit 
down;  therefore,  we  are  not  making  the 
profit  the  city  people  think  we  are.  I  suggest 
that  you  look  into  the  matter  more  before 
you  speak.  Visit  some  of  these  farmers,  talk 
to  them,  see  how  many  debts  they  have,  how 
many  hours  they  labor  a  day,  and  how  much 
Interest  they  pay  a  year.  I  would  like  for  you 
to  have  a  bargain  In  food,  but  I  cannot  see 
any  way.  We  have  given  you  a  bargain  for 
the  last  30  years.  That  time  has  ended.  Be- 
fore you  make  these  statements,  I  would  like 
for  you  to  investigate  the  farm  situation  and 
visit  the  farmers. 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  27.  1973 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  filed 
today  a  bill  to  guarantee  the  free  flow 
of  information  to  the  public. 

Subcommittee  3  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  began 
consideration  of  this  matter  when  hear- 
ings on  the  newsman's  privilege  or  shield 
laws  were  opened  on  September  21,  1972. 

After  many  weeks  of  testimony  both  in 
the  last  Congress  and  in  the  93d  Con- 
gress, I  find  that  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  which  journalists  and  many 
others  have;  namely,  that  there  should 
be  an  imqualified  an  all-inclusive  law 
which  would  give  to  individuals  who  are 
professional  disseminators  of  informa- 
tion that  complete  freedom  of  the  press 
which  is  guaranteed  in  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

I  reproduce  here  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  the  bill  which  I  have  filed 
today: 

H.R.— 

A  bill  to  guarantee  the  free  flow  of 
Information  to  the  public 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiise  of 
Rsprcsentativcs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Free  Flow  of  In- 
formation Act." 

Section  2.  [Definitions.] 

As  used  In  this  Act : 

(1)  "During  the  course  of  his  professional 
activities"  does  not  Include  any  situation  in 
which  the  claimant  conceals  the  fact  that  he 
is  a  professional  disseminator  of  Informa- 
tion. The  term  does  not  Include  any  situa- 
tion in  which  the  claimant  participates  in 
any  unlawful  activities  unless  the  claimant's 
participation  consists  solely  of  observing  the 
conduct  of  others  or  receiving  documentary 
or  other  information. 

(2)  "Give  evidence"  means  testify,  provide 
tangible  evidence,  submit  to  a  deposition,  or 
answer  interrogatories. 

(3)  "Information"  Includes  but  is  not 
limited  to  documents,  expressions  of  opinion, 
films,  photographs,  sound  recordings,  and 
statistical  data. 

(4)  "Professional  disseminator  of  Informa- 
tion" means  a  person  who  either, 

(I)  at  the  time  he  obtained  the  evidence 
that  Is  sought  was  earning  his  principal  live- 
lihood by,  or  in  each  of  the  preceding  three 
weeks  or  four  of  the  preceding  eight  weeks 
had  spent  at  least  twenty  hours  engaged  in 
the  practice  of,  obtaining  or  preparing  In- 
formation for  dissemination  with  the  aid  of 
facilities  for  the  mass  reproduction  of  words, 
sounds,  or  images  In  a  form  available  to  the 
general  public,  or 

(II)  obtained  the  evidence  that  is  sought 
while  serving  in  the  capacity  of  an  agent,  as- 
sistant, or  employee  of  a  person  who  quali- 
fies as  a  professional  disseminator  of  In- 
formation under  subparagraph  (1). 

(5)  "Source"  means  a  person  from  whom  a 
professional  disseminator  of  Information  ob- 
tained evidence  by  means  of  written  or 
spoken  communication,  personal  observation, 
the  transfer  of  physical  objects,  or  other- 
wise. The  term  does  not  Include  a  person 
from  whom  another  person  who  is  not  a  pro- 
fessional disseminator  of  Information  ob- 
tained evidence,  even  If  the  evidence  was 
ultimately  obtained  by  a  professional  dis- 
seminator of  information. 

Sec  2.  [Privilege  to  Withhold  Informa- 
tion.] 

A  professional  disseminator  of  Information 
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is  privileged  to  decline  to  give  evidence  con- 
cerning the  source  or  contents  of  information 
that  he  obtained  during  the  course  of  his 
professional  activities  If  he  states  under  oath 
either 

( 1 )  that  the  Information  In  question  could 
originally  be  obtained  only  by  reaching  an 
understanding  with  the  source  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  information  or  the  Identity  of 
the  source  would  not  be  disseminated  to  the 
public  and  would  not  be  given  In  evidence  In 
any  official  proceeding  except  under  com- 
pulsion of  law,  or 

(2)  that  serious  harm  to  a  particular  on- 
going dlssemlnator-source  relationship  Is 
likely  to  result  If  the  contents  or  source  of 
the  Information  Is  required  to  be  disclosed. 

Sec  3.   [Appeals.] 

A  claim  of  privilege  under  this  Act  shall 
not  be  denied  on  appeal  unless  the  appellate 
court  independently  determines  on  the  basis 
of  the  trial  record  that  the  claimant  Is  not 
entitled  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to 
decline  to  give  evidence. 

Sec  4.  [Burden  of  Proof.] 

In  all  disputes  concerning  a  claim  of  privi- 
lege under  this  Act.  the  claimant  of  the  ,riv- 
Uege  has  the  burden  of  proving  by  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence  that  he  qualifies  as  a 
professional  disseminator  of  Infromatlon  to 
the  public  and  that  he  obtained  the  evidence 
that  is  sought  during  the  course  of  his  pro- 
fessional activities. 

Sec.  5.   [Waiver.] 

The  privilege  provided  by  this  Act  may  be 
waived  by  the  professional  disseminator  of 
information  whose  evidence  is  sought  or  by 
the  source  of  the  evidence.  The  source  waives 
the  privilege  only  by  appearing  in  person  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  proceeding  for  which 
the  evidence  Is  sought  and  describing  the 
facts  concerning  which  the  professional  dis- 
seminator may  be  required  to  give  evidence. 
When  either  the  professional  disseminator  of 
information  or  the  source  waives  the  privilege 
with  respect  to  particular  facts,  the  profes- 
sional disseminator  of  information  may  be 
cross-examined  on  the  evidence  he  gives  con- 
cerning those  facts.  A  professional  dissemi- 
nator of  information  or  a  source  does  not 
waive  or  forfeit  the  privilege  by  disclosing  all 
or  any  part  of  the  Information  protected  by 
the  privilege  to  the  body  that  is  conducting 
the  proceeding  for  which  the  evidence  Is 
sought,  to  any  other  tribunal,  to  the  public, 
or  to  any  other  person. 


ANNIVERSARY   OF   THE   GREEK 
REVOLUTION 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  27.  1973 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day we  marked  the  152d  anniversary  of 
the  Greek  Revolution  which  led  to  in- 
dependence for  the  Greeks  from  the 
oppression  of  Ottoman  rule. 

From  then  until  the  present  military 
regime  seized  power  145  years  later,  the 
Greek  people  flourished  in  a  nation 
which  derived  its  strength  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  democracy  that 
we  Americans  too  often  take  for  granted. 
Our  own  Nation  was  foimded  on  those 
same  great  principles  that  are  the  time- 
less gift  of  ancient  Greek  heritage.  Amer- 
icans long  ago  rejoiced  with  the  Greeks 
when  victory  enabled  their  people  to 
practice  at  long  last  the  teachings  of 
ancient  Greek  philosophy. 

A  patriot  flag  raised  in  the  village  of 
Kalavryta  on  March  25.  1821,  began 
the   8-year  struggle   for  liberty.  Great 
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courage  matched  by  an  intense 
be  free  led  the  Greeks  to  final 
culminating  in  the  Treaty  of 
and  the  London  Protocol  of  1 
people  of  a  young  nation  in 
World,  the  United  States,  and 
of   an   ancient   land  new   to 
Greece,  shared  a  deep  friendship 
on  a  common  goal :  to  insure  the 
and  growth  of  democracy. 

For  three-quarters  of  a  millior 
cans  of  Greek  descent,  March 
special  day  of  pride  and  honor, 
cans  join  with  them  in  looking 
to  the  day  when  freedom  and 
will  again  prevail  in  that  trouble*  I 
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OBSCENE   RADIO  BROADCASTING — 

vin 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTlON 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  27,  197.' 
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Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr 
er,  over  the  last  several  weeks 
inserted  into  the  Record 
relating  to  controversial 
Station  WERE  in  Cleveland, 
on  hov;  this  appears  to  be  part 
tional  trend  in  programing  by 

Members  of  this  body  who 
ilar  problem  in  their  own 
districts  might  wish  to  check 
ORDS  of  February  5,  6,  7.  8.  21. 
for  material  leading  up  to  the 
I  am  making  today. 

The  latter  is  an  exchange  o| 
spondence  between  me  and  the 
ment  of  Justice,  which  is  self 
tory.  For  purposes  of  clarity,  I 
serting  these  letters  in  the 
chronological  order,   starting 
original  commimication  to  the 
General  of  the  United  States 
eluding,  finally,  with  the  mos 
letter  I  have  received  from 
dated  March  23,  and  my  reply 
which  is  dated  today.  The  letter; 
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Depahtment  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  March 
Hon.  James  V.  Stanton. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  :  Your  letter 
torney  General  of  February  7,  1973 
Ing   offensive   radio   transmissions 
referred  to  this  office  for  reply. 

We  are  presently  compiling  statistical 
formation  concerning  the  number 
cutlons  arising  under   18  IT.S.C. 
receipt   of    this    Information,    we 
respond  with  you  In  detail  conceifilng 
subject  matter  of  your  letter 
Sincerely, 

Henry  E.  Petersen 
Assistant  Attorney 
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Dfpartment  of 
Washington,  DC,  March 
Hon.  James  V.  Stanton. 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman:  This  Is  In  farther 
sponse  to  your  letter  of  February  7 
the  Attorney  General  concerning 
gramlng    on    Radio    Station    WER 
land.  Ohio. 

The  statistical  information  referred  to  In 
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my  letter  to  you  dated  March  2.  1973,  con- 
cerning this  subject,  has  now  beea  com- 
piled. United  States  Attorneys  are  required 
to  furnish  the  Department  with  caseload 
reports  on  a  regular  basis.  According  to  the 
information  we  have  received,  there  have 
been  a  total  of  15  defendants  Involved  in 
cases  arising  under  18  U.S.C.  1464  from  and 
including  Fiscal  Year  1969  through  January. 
1973.  Cases  Involving  six  defendants  were  dis- 
posed of  on  pleas  of  guilty  or  nolo  contendere; 
seven  defendants  were  convicted.  Three  con- 
victions were  anirmed  on  appeal  and  one 
was  reversed;  and  cases  agal-ist  two  defend- 
ants were  dismissed. 

The  paucity  of  cases  arising  under  this 
statute  illustrates  the  difficulties  involved 
in  enforcing  the  Federal  obscenity  laws.  As 
these  laws  have  been  interpreted  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  material,  to  be  obscene,  must 
(1)  have  as  its  dominant  theme  an  appeal  to 
a  prurient  interest  in  sex,  (2)  offend  con- 
temporary community  standards  in  the  rep- 
resentation of  sexual  matters,  and  (3)  be 
utterly  without  redeeming  social  value.  Con- 
sequently, speech  which  has  as  its  dominant 
theme  a  discussion  of  an  issue  or  presenta- 
tion of  an  Idea,  however  controversial  or  of- 
feasive  that  idea  may  be.  is  protected  by  the 
First  Amendment  against  a  charge  of  ob- 
scenity. Needless  to  say,  most  radio  broad- 
casting falls  into  this  category. 

We  have  reviewed  certain  investigative  re- 
ports prepared  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation concerning  the  activities  of  Radio 
Station  WERE.  While  certain  of  that  sta- 
tion's programs  focus  upon  discussion  of  sex- 
ually oriented  topics,  we  do  not  believe  the 
programs  could  be  considered  violative  of 
18  U.S.C.  1464  for  the  reasons  set  forth  above. 
Nevertheless,  because  these  programs  are  cer- 
tainly controversial  and  undoubtedly  offen- 
sive to  some  Individuals,  we  are  requesting 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to  fur- 
nish the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion with  the  results  of  Its  investigation  of 
this  station  so  that  agency  may  determine 
whether  or  not  this  programing  is  In  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

I  trust  this  satisfies  your  inquiry.  If  I 
can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  contact 
me. 

Sincerely, 

Henry  E.  Peterson, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 
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AID   FOR  NORTH   VIETNAM 


HON.  DAVID  C.  TREEN 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  27,  1973 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived many  letters  from  concerned  con- 
stituents on  the  question  of  postwar  aid 
to  North  Vietnam.  And  I  must  say  I  can 
understand  their  concern. 

As  President  Nixon  pointed  out  in  a 
recent  press  conference,  it  takes  two  to 
heal  wounds;  it  also  takes  two  to  make 
peace.  I  have  yet  to  see  signs  from  North 
Vietnam  Indicating  that  the  leadership 
of  that  country  expects  the  present  set- 
tlement to  lead  to  an  enduring  peace. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Plcasrune  directs  Itself  to  the 
question  of  aid  to  North  Vietnam  and  I 
believe  it  raises  some  pertinent  points. 

I  am  inserting,  therefore,  the  editorial 
in  the  Record  at  this  time  so  that  these 
thoughtful  comments  can  be  shared  with 
my  colleagues: 


[Prom  the  New  Orleans  Tlmes-Plcayune, 
Feb.   3,    1973] 

Aid  for  North  Vietnam 

With  Presidential  adviser  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer off  to  Hanoi  later  this  month  to  dis- 
cuss postwar  financial  aid  to  Ncrth  Vietnam, 
anticipatory  resistance-rumbles  In  Congress, 
and  President  Nixon's  press  conference  argu- 
ment for  reconstruction  aid.  It  is  clear  that 
any  kind  of  "Marshall  Plan"  fcr  North  Viet- 
nam is  soon  going  to  be  a  hotly  debated 
issue. 

It  is  not  a  new  Idea.  Indochlnawide  eco- 
nomlc  development  aid  was  the  rejected  car- 
rot once  offered  by  President  Johnson  In- 
stead of  the  stick  of  more  war.  And  American 
aid  to  former  enemies  has  been  so  generous 
that  no  end  of  mots  have  bee:i  coined  on  the 
desirability  of  losing  a  war  with  us. 

American  aid  to  Germany  and  Japan  after 
World  War  II  is  not  the  precedent  for  the 
present  case,  however.  We  gave  It  not  to  the 
wartime  governments  but  to  Allies-approved 
governments  that  took  their  place  after  their 
utter  defeat.  There  was  no  aid  to  North 
Korea  after  that  conflict,  but  It  Is  still  tech- 
nically at  the  cease-fire  stage  with  no  ex- 
pectation, as  In  Vietnam,  of  a  formal  settle- 
ment. 

The  President  seems  to  be  basing  his  In- 
tentions not  on  precedent  bvit  en  projec- 
tion. He  seems  to  see  it  as  something  of  a 
whole  carrot  patch  the  North  Vietnamese 
would  be  so  busy  tending  they  would  have 
no  time  to  study  war. 

Thus  aid  will  offer  "Incentives  to  peace," 
arranging  for  Hanoi  to  "have  a  tendency  to 
turn  Inward  to  the  works  of  peace  rather 
than  turning  outward  to  the  works  of  war." 
Aid  will  be,  for  us,  "a  potential  Investment 
In  peace." 

We  cannot  hazard  a  guess  on  whether  this 
will  actually  work  out  that  way.  The  men 
In  Hanoi,  so  long  determined  in  poverty, 
may  be  no  less  In  relative  affluence.  And  If 
they  continue  their  attempts  to  conquer 
South  Vietnam,  by  fair  means  or  covert  foul, 
could  we  continue  aid?  And  If  they  do  tako 
over  the  south  with  the  post-Amerlcan- 
wlthdrawal  speed  some  foresee,  what  then? 

As  the  financial  "peace  dividend"  to  be 
provided  by  the  end  of  war  spending  dwin- 
dles and  attention  Is  centered  on  domestic 
programs  war  critics  have  long  charged  were 
short-changed  because  of  the  war.  It  Is  go- 
ing to  be  hard  to  argue  that  aid  should  go 
to  North  Vietnam,  whether  as  guilt  money, 
humanltarlanlsm  or  "peace  Investment." 


TRIBUTE  TO  PAUL  WINCHELL 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  27,  1973 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  contribution  Paul  Winchell 
has  made  to  the  world  of  entertainment. 
Jerry  Mahoney  is  known  to  every  Ameri- 
can child  through  the  magic  of  tele- 
vision, and  Winchell'b  acting  talents  are 
displayed  on  the  screen,  over  the  radio, 
and  on  television.  Just  his  voice  is  fa- 
miliar to  many,  as  Tigger,  for  example, 
In  the  delightful  Walt  Disney  Winnie  the 
Pooh  full-length  cartoon  features. 

But  little  is  known  of  Paul  Winchell's 
magnificent  contribution  to  medical  sci- 
ence, and  it  is  on  this  phase  of  his  illus- 
trious career  as  a  hiunanitarian  that  I 
wish  to  direct  my  remarks. 

Paul  Winchell's  inventions  have  do- 
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nated  much  to  one  of  California's  chief 
industries,  entertainment,  for  he  created 
innovative  techniques  for  making  dum- 
mies move  and  for  animating  films.  But 
he  has  also  entered  the  more  universal 
realm  of  medicine  by  designing  and  pat- 
enting a  mechanical  heart.  On  July  16, 
1963.  he  was  awarded  U.S.  Patent  No. 
3,097,366  for  this  invention.  When  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  the 
American  Heart  Association  turned  down 
the  opportimlty  of  developing  his  inven- 
tion, because  he  did  not  have  a  working 
model,  he  filed  his  patent  away  and  for- 
got about  it.  He  simply  did  not  have  the 
funds  to  pursue  the  matter  further. 

Then,  almost  10  years  later,  Winchell 
was  contacted  by  Dr.  Willem  J.  Kolff. 
Dr.  Kolfif  is  not  very  well-known  outside 
the  medical  community,  yet  he  is  the 
man  who  invented  the  first  practical 
artificial  kidney,  the  first  artificial  lung 
used  in  himian  surgery,  and  the  first 
heart  assistance  pump.  As  head  of  the 
Artificial  Organs  Division  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utah  College  of  Medicine,  Dr. 
Kolff  had  been  working  on  an  artificial 
heart  since  1957.  Coming  across  Win- 
chell's patent.  Dr.  Kolff  realized  that  all 
of  his  research  was  dovetailing  with 
Winchell's  original  design. 

The  outcome  of  their  meeting  was  the 
following  letter  sent  late  last  year  to  all 
those  Involved: 

This  letter  Is  to  Inform  anyone  concerned 
that  the  University  of  Utah  and  Mr.  Paul 
Winchell  have  entered  Into  an  agreement 
dated  January  26,  1972,  for  a  joint  effort  In 
artificial  heart  research.  It  has  been  agreed 
that  Mr.  Winchell  and  Dr.  W.  J.  Kolff  of  the 
University  of  Utah  have  Independently  de- 
veloped artificial  hearts  based  on  the  same 
principles  as  described  In  a  patent  applied 
for  by  Winchell  in  1961. 

By  the  agreement  mentioned,  Winchell  has 
assigned  his  patent  to  the  University  and 
the  University  will  make  available  to  him 
access  to  University  laboratories  and  hospital 
facilities  for  Joint  efforts  In  further  research. 
Also  by  this  agreement.  It  Is  our  belief  that 
Mr.  Winchell  can  make  jKisltlve  contribu- 
tions to  the  artificial  heart  as  demonstrated 
by  his  prior  research  and  patent. 

Although  Winchell  is  not  a  medical 
doctor,  he  has  been  allowed  to  scrub  in 
and  assist  in  the  operations  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  experimenting  is  done  on 
calves,  and  not  on  humans. 

In  the  first  week  of  March  1973,  the 
medical  team  made  a  breakthrough,  one 
that  now  assures  eventual  success  for 
implanting  the  artificial  heart  in  a  hu- 
man. It  is  for  this  reason,  and  the  fact 
that  Paul  Winchell  officially  donated  his 
patent  to  the  artificial  organs  division 
of  the  University  of  Utah  College  of 
Medicine  on  Thursday,  March  22,  1973, 
that  I  feel  It  is  a  fitting  time  for  this 
legislative  body  of  the  country  he  has 
served  so  well  to  pay  him  official  tribute. 


TRIBUTE  TO  COL.  ROBERT 
CRANSTON 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or  CALIFORNM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  27,  1973 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  Col.  Robert  Cranston,  com- 
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mander  of  the  American  Forces  Radio 
and  Television  Service  in  Hollywood,  on 
his  retirement  from  the  Army  after  30 
years  of  active  duty. 

When  servicemen  and  women  over- 
seas hear  their  favorite  recording,  or 
view  a  popular  television  program  on  an 
AFRTS  radio/TV  outlet,  it  is  largely  due 
to  behind  the  scenes  efforts  by  Colonel 
Cranston.  Through  discussions  with 
leading  executives  of  the  enteitainment 
industry,  he  has  made  major  break- 
throughs in  securing  the  release  of  first- 
rate,  current  broadcast  fare  for  airing  by 
166  radio  and  55  television  stations  on 
land  and  ship  around  the  world. 

Now  serving  has  second  tour  as  chief 
of  the  AFRTS  nerve  center.  Colonel 
Cranston  is  viewed  with  esteem  by  his 
colleagues  in  the  Pentagon.  But  perhaps 
more  impressive  is  the  high  regard  in 
which  he  is  held  by  key  figures  in  the 
Hollywood  professional  commimity. 

He  is  a  rare  man — compassionate  and 
concerned,  and  yet  tough  enough  to  cut 
through  redtape  in  order  to  get  quality 
programing  shipped  overseas.  I  congrat- 
ulate Colonel  Cranston  for  all  that  he 
has  done.  But  I  am  confident  that  his 
civilian  career  will  prove  fruitful  as  well. 
Thank  you,  Colonel  Cranston,  and  the 
best  of  luck. 


THE  PRAEGER  REPORT  ON  THE 
WEST  FRONT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  27,  1973 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  probably  soon  be  asked  to  de- 
cide the  fate  of  the  west  front  of  our 
Capitol  Building,  I  believe  that  the  fol- 
lowing letter  which  introduced  the  report 
to  the  then  Acting  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol from  the  firm  of  Praeger-Kavanagh- 
Waterbury  on  that  subject  would  be  in- 
structive. 

The  Praeger  firm  of  New  York  City 
was  asked  to  perform  a  feasibility  study 
to  determine  whether  in  fact  the  west 
front  central  wall  of  the  Capitol  could 
be  restored,  and  to  estimate  the  cost  of 
such  restoration.  I  am  unable  to  include 
the  complete  report  on  this  matter  be- 
cause of  its  length,  but  I  refer  those  who 
would  like  to  read  the  report  in  its  en- 
tirety to  the  entry  of  Senator  Proxmire 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  volume 
118.  part  7,  page  9039. 

The  letter  follows: 

Praeger  Kavanach  Waterbuhy. 

Engineers — Architects. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  December  21,  1970. 
Re:   Restoration  of  the  West  Central  Front 

U.S.  Capitol,  Washington.  D.C. 
Hon.   Mario  E.   Campioli. 
Acting  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  V.S.  Capitol, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Campioli:  Submitted  herewith 
Is  our  report  on  the  feasibility  of  restoring 
the  west  central  front  of  the  United  States 
Capitol.  Included  are  descriptions  of  our  In- 
vestigations, analyses,  cost  estimates  and 
conclusions. 

Prior  to  undertaking  the  Investigation  of 
the  existing  condition  of  the  wall,  we  held 
discussions   with   you   and   yotir   associates 
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concerning  various  details  of  your  experi- 
ence related  to  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Capitol.  We  examined  photo- 
graphs, drawings  and  sample  materials  of 
the  wall;  made  a  detailed  Inspection  of  the 
Interior  and  exterior  of  the  structure,  and 
carefully  read  and  studied  the  reports  of 
Thompson  &  Llchtner  and  Moran,  Proctor, 
Mueser  &  Rutledge. 

We  also  studied  histories  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Capitol  and  the  major  changes 
made  over  the  years,  the  printed  delibera- 
tions of  the  Commission  for  the  Extension  of 
the  U.S.  Capitol,  the  reports  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  concerning  the  project,  and 
numerous  other  historical  documents. 

As  part  of  our  study,  a  detailed  structural 
analysis  was  made  of  the  walls  and  floor  sys- 
tems. Stresses  In  the  walls  and  other  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  building,  as  well  as  In  the 
foundation  soils,  were  determined. 

In  addition,  plans  and  specifications  were 
prepared,  proposals  were  Invited  and  a  con- 
tract was  awarded  to  perform  on-site  tests  of 
various  techniques  to  strengthen  and  repair 
the  walls.  This  research  work  Included  drill- 
ing holes  into  the  exterior  wall;  Injecting 
materials  into  these  holes  to  fill  voids,  using 
neat  cement,  sand  cement,  epoxy  and  mono- 
mer grouts;  and  drilling  test  cores  of  the 
grouted  walls.  The  work  also  included  re- 
moving exterior  paint  from  typical  wall  areas 
and  applying  stone  preservatives.  Test  bor- 
ings were  made  and  samples  of  soil  adjacent 
to  the  wall  were  recovered  for  laboratory 
testing. 

The  contract  for  this  exploratory  work  was 
awarded  to  Layne-New  York  Company,  Inc., 
and  work  progressed  over  a  period  of  10 
weeks.  During  this  period  our  office  super- 
vised the  work  with  a  full-time  resident 
engineer  and  assistant.  Senior  p)€rsonnel 
from  our  New  York  office  made  frequent 
visits  to  the  site  to  observe  and  direct  the 
work.  One  of  our  staff  architects  visited 
England  to  research  restoration  projects 
there. 

The  firm  of  Woodward-Moorhouse  &  Asso- 
ciates, Inc.,  was  retained  to  conduct  labora- 
tory tests  of  soil  samples,  and  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  prepared  laboratory 
tests  of  grouts,  stonework  and  preservatives. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Elckhoff  and  Mr.  Jay  S.  Wyner  were 
consulted  on  painting  and  paint  removal 
techniques.  Mr.  Norman  Porter,  Geodeslst, 
was  retained  to  prepare  a  detailed  survey  of 
control  points  which  had  previously  been 
set  in  the  west  wall,  and  Mr.  Thomas  W. 
Fluhr,  Engineering  Geologist,  surveyed  the 
Aqula  Creek  Quarry  and  reported  on  both 
the  quality  of  stone  and  the  feasibility  of 
developing  the  quarry  as  a  source  of  stone 
for  restoration  work. 

Our  studies  Indicate  that  while  the  Capi- 
tol Is  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old 
and  has  been  exposed  to  many  adverse  con- 
ditions, It  survives  In  relatively  good  condi- 
tion, attesting  to  the  excellence  of  its  build- 
ers and  to  the  concern  of  those  responsible 
for  maintaining  this,  the  national  monu- 
ment to  our  Republic. 

Based  upon  a  detailed  investigation  of  the 
west  front  walls,  we  conclude  that  under 
conditions  Indicated  In  the  report,  restora- 
tion of  the  west  central  front  of  the  Capitol 
Is  feasible.  Further,  the  restoration  can  b© 
accomplished  within  the  general  guidelines 
set  forth  by  Congress  as  a  directive  to  the 
Commission  for  Extension  of  the  Capitol. 


EXECUTIVE  ARROGANCE 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF   M.4SSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  27.  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,    I 
have  refrained  from  saying  much  about 
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the  Watergate  caper  because  it 
that  the  news  stories  carrying 
daily  revelations  reflecting  on 
ruption   of   our   political 
enough  to  impress  upon  the 
seriousness  of  the  threat  to  our 
ment.  Yet  the  public,  and  the 
despite  its  protestations,  have 
strangely   quiescent.    Today,   I 
serting    two    articles,    by    Mr. 
Kraft  and  Mr.  Marquis  Childs, 
in  the  Washington  Post,  which 
portant  points  about  the 
the  Watergate  case.  These 
be  kept  in  mind  as  the  Congress 
ers  legislation  basically  affecting 
in  Government. 

First,  the  Watergate  case 
demonstrates  the  contempt  wit:  i 
the  President  views  the  other 
of  Government — both  the 
the  courts.  His  advisers  have 
rected  not  to  say  anything 
conduct  of  the  public's  affairs, 
guise  of  a  novel  doctrine  called 
"Executive   privilege"   but  in 
new  idea  about  the  inviolabilitj 
confidences    of  those  in  the 
branch  who  conduct  the  public 
ness.    Even   when   perchance, 
those  advisers  are  obliged  to 
have  been  directed  to  lie.  We 
the   spectacle    of   the 
nominee  for  Director  of  the 
ing  that,  in  effect,  he  regarded 
sufficiently  within  the  normal 
business  that  he  continued  to 
most  sensitive  information  to 
Idential  adviser,  whom  he  knew 
to  him.  It  almost  appears  that 
gress  and  the  courts  were  some 
powers,  not  coequal  branches  in 
operative    business    of    governi|ig 
country. 

The  implications  for  the 
Government   are  alarming.  The 
ment  of  issues  basically  affecting 
of  Congress  will  soon  be 
us.  and  it  will  then  be  importarit 
member  that  the  executive  brancp 
composed  of  persons  who  have 
of  the  traditional  values  of  the 
tutional  scheme  of  government, 
tlve  privilege"  is  one  example, 
serted  by  the  Executive,   the 
is  not  what  it  has  been  believe( 
novel  theory  under  which  it  hai 
like  an  oil  slick  to  blanket  all 
any  way  connected  with  the 
tration.  Those  who  are  thought 
within     it — who     feel     their 
knowledge  is  more  important 
Dubllc's  business — should  be 
personal  consultants:  they  should 
from  the  public  payroll.  The 
could  do  that,  if  it  would. 

The  second  point  is  one  that 
recently    before    the   House 
Committee  on  newsmen's  privllete 
The  administration  Is  preoccupied 
control  over  information.  Of 
can  expect  them  to  be  chary  of 
information   about   such 
matters  as  the  Watergate  case 
less  of  the  public's  right  to  kndw 
attitude     of     hostility     toward 
knowledge,  however,  has  been 
extr^ne  lengths  In  this  case 
forces  concern  over  the 
evident  fear  of  criticism  from  ani^  quar- 
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ter,  and  its  insistence  on  political  con- 
trol, direct  or  inferential,  over  the  flow 
of  news  to  the  public.  That  attitude  bears 
on  shield  legislation  for  news  reporters 
who  otherwise  would  have  to  depend  on 
the  good  graces  of  the  Executive,  and  on 
broadcast  license  renewal  legislation.  It 
also  bears  on  amendments  to  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  and  on  protec- 
tion of  information  sources  for  the  Con- 
gress in  the  aftermath  of  the  Court's 
decision  in  Gravel  against  United  States. 
When  we  have  to  make  important 
decisions  on  these  legislative  matters, 
the  evidence  of  serious  and  continuing 
danger  to  the  effectiveness  of  Congress 
as  a  significant  factor  in  the  Government 
cannot  be  ignored.  The  steady  slide  into 
impotence  will  continue  otherwise;  we 
must  care  about  that.  The  following  ar- 
ticles inserted  at  this  point  set  forth 
some  of  the  reasons  why  time  is  so  sig- 
nificant now : 

The  Watekgate  and  the  White  House  .  . 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

A  flurry  of  developments  has  suddenly 
transformed  the  Watergate  affair  from  a 
sideshow  to  a  political  bomb  that  could 
blow  the  Nixon  administration  apart.  For 
the  first  time  suspicion  is  beginning  to 
gather  around  the  one  parson  almost  every- 
body hoped  was  not  Involved — Richard 
Nixon. 

At  the  outset,  to  be  sure,  Watergate 
seemed  pure  nuttlness — half-a-dozen  dubi- 
ous characters  caught  in  the  act  of  breaking 
Into  Democratic  Party  headquarters  for  the 
apparent  purpose  of  tapping  telephones.  The 
freakish  character  was  not  much  changed 
when  it  became  known  that  two  of  those  in- 
volved had  connections  with  President  Nix- 
on's re-election  campaign — James  McCord,  a 
former  CIA  employee  who  was  security  chief 
for  the  campaign  committee;  and  E.  Howard 
Hunt,  another  former  CIA  official  who  had  a 
White  House  office. 

The  case  took  on  a  deeper  character  when 
The  Washington  Post  disclosed  that  there 
was  a  general  Republican  fund  to  penetrate 
and  sabotage  the  Democratic  campaign  ef- 
fort. According  to  The  Post,  the  White  House 
chief  of  staff.  H.  R.  Haldeman.  and  former 
Attorney  General  John  Mitchell  both  had 
access  to  the  fund.  One  beneficiary  was  said 
to  be  Donald  Segrettl,  a  California  lawyer 
hired  to  undertake  the  sabotage  mission  by 
Mr.  Haldeman's  chief  assistant  and  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  appointments  secretary,  Dwlght 
Chapin. 

Even  so,  sabotage  could  be  laughed  off  as 
a  kind  of  prank.  The  Post's  charges  were  dis- 
paraged by  Nixon  Republicans  as  the  work 
of  liberal  Democrats.  But  there  Is  nothing 
partisan  or  prankish  about  the  latest  develop- 
ments. 

Consider  first  the  letter  sent  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Cord, the  security  director  of  the  Nixon 
campaign,  as  he  faced  sentencing  by  Federal 
Judge  John  Sirica  for  his  part  In  the  orig- 
inal Watergate  break-in.  In  that  letter,  Mc- 
Cord stated  flatly  that  "perjury  occurred 
during  the  trial  In  matters  highly  material 
to  the  structure,  orientation  and  Impact  of 
the  government's  case." 

He  said  that  "political  pressure"  had  been 
"applied  to  the  defendants  to  .  .  .  remain 
silent."  He  said:  "I  cannot  feel  confident  In 
talking  with  an  FBI  agent.  In  testifying  be- 
fore a  Grand  Jury  whose  U.S.  attorneys  work 
for  the  Department  of  Justice  or  In  talking 
with  other  government  representatives." 

Then  there  Is  the  role  of  John  Dean  III, 
the  young  lawyer  who  Is  the  President's 
counsel.  Mr.  Dean  was  assigned  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  Investigate  Watergate  last  summer 
and  emerged  with  a  report  that  there  was  no 
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involvement  by  any  White  House  staff  mem- 
t)€rs. 

But  there  is  now  evidence  that  Mr.  Dean 
himself  lied  to  the  FBI  about  Watergate 
Acting  FBI  Director  L.  Patrick  Gray  testified 
to  the  Senate  Committee  considering  his  con- 
firmation as  director,  that  Dean  told  the 
FBI  he  did  not  know  that  Howard  Hunt,  one 
of  those  involved  in  the  original  Watergate 
break-in  had  a  White  House  office. 

In  fact.  Dean  had  earlier  taken  Into  his 
own  possession  materials  In  Hunt's  White 
House  office  which  he  acquired  by  having  the 
safe  forced  open.  Moreover,  according  to  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  McCord  told  Senate  inves- 
tigators that  Dean  had  prior  knowledge  of  the 
Watergate  break-in. 

Finally,  there  is  the  stand  taken  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  himself  on  testimony  by  White 
House  officials  before  a  bipartisan  Senate 
committee  set  up  to  Investigate  Watergate. 
The  committee  has  been  eager  to  question 
Mr.  Dean,  and  Dwlght  Chapin,  the  appoint- 
ments secretary  who  resigned  after  being 
named  in  The  Post  stories. 

But  their  appearance  Is  being  blocked  by 
the  doctrine  of  executive  privilege.  Normally 
that  doctrine  is  used  only  to  protect  con- 
fidential advice  given  the  President  by  his 
advisers  against  congressional  prying.  On 
March  12,  however,  the  White  House  threw 
the  "executive  privilege"  blanket  over  Mr. 
Chapin  with  a  statement  which  extended 
the  doctrine  to  "former"  presidential  aides. 
At  his  press  conference  of  March  15.  Mr. 
Nixon  said  of  Mr.  Dean:  "I  am  not  going  to 
have  the  Counsel  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  testify  In  a  formal  session  for 
the  Congress." 

What  all  this  means  is  that  the  Issue  Is 
no  longer  political  sabotage  by  low-level 
operators.  The  Issue  is  obstruction  of  Justice 
by  a  systematic  cover-up  at  the  highest 
levels.  A  cloud  has  been  cast  over  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  FBI.  A  time  honored 
doctrine — the  doctrine  of  executive  privi- 
lege— has  been  perverted. 

Moreover,  the  finger  of  guilt  Is  no  longer 
pointing  merely  at  persons  high  up  In  the 
administration.  It  is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
Mr.  Haldeman,  or  former  Attorney  General 
Mitchell.  The  man  In  the  middle  Is  now 
President  Nixon. 

Time  To  Make  a  Pttblic  Accounting 

Two  months  ago  Richard  Nixon  was  in- 
augurated for  the  second  time  as  the  37th 
President  of  the  United  States.  After  a  near- 
reoord  landslide  this  was  the  crown  of  per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  comeback  In 
American  political  history.  Everything  looked 
rosy  with  the  President  himself  predicting 
for  1973  one  of  the  best  years  of  our  lives. 

The  transformation  occurring  In  these  two 
months  Is  the  difference  between  day  and 
night.  With  the  second  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  and  the  swift  drop  in  the  stock  market 
the  economic  picture  looks  far  from  bright. 
Inflation  is  pushing  prices  to  levels  not  only 
for  food  but  for  almost  every  item  in  the 
household  budget  so  high  that  consumers 
are  in  open  revolt. 

Most  deadly  of  all  is  the  Watergate  scan- 
dal. The  latest  revelation  by  James  W.  Mc- 
Cord Jr.,  one  of  the  convicted  defendants 
in  the  bugging  case.  Indicates  that  far  more 
Individuals  were  involved  and  that  every 
effort  was  made  from  close  to  the  top  to  put 
the  lid  on  this  odorous  mess. 

Everything  The  Washington  Post  reported, 
as  coming  from  anonymous  sources,  seems 
about  to  be  proved  out.  Repeated  denials  by 
the  White  House  and  denunciation  of  the 
newspaper  have  been  shown  to  the  futile  in 
the  attempt  to  hush  up  the  whole  matter. 
The  trial  of  the  seven,  as  forthright  Judge 
John  J.  Sirica  said  at  the  close,  was  a  farce. 

The  scandals  of  the  Harding  administra- 
tion were  crude  money  scandals.  Warren 
Harding  himself  was  a  bumbling  Incompe- 
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tent  who  had  insisted  before  his  nomination 
that  he  was  unsuited  for  the  presidency. 
Proved  tragically  correct  he  died  before  the 
men  he  had  chosen  for  his  cabinet  were  un- 
masked as  bribe-takers  and  betrayers  of  his 
trust. 

In  the  Truman  administration  the  gift  of 
several  deep  freezers  to  one  of  the  Presi- 
dent's aides  was  blown  up  into  a  national 
issue.  Under  President  Elsenhower,  poor  Sher- 
man Adams  was  driven  out  of  office  because 
be  was  found  to  have  accepted  a  vicuna  coat 
and  a  rug  from  an  acquaintance  with  a  peti- 
tion for  help  from  the  government. 

These,  even  the  Harding  scandals,  were 
minor  compared  to  what  Is  coming  to  light 
today.  They  were  examples  of  simple  greed. 
The  Watergate  scandal  and  the  reported 
scheme  to  sabotage  Democratic  candidates  In 
their  primaries  was  aimed  at  subverting  the 
political  process  Itself. 

Directly  related  are  the  shenanigans  In 
gathering  In  the  847  million  for  the  campaign 
to  re-elect  the  President.  Merely  on  newspaper 
reports  the  law  appears  to  have  been  repeat- 
edly violated.  If  prosecutions  do  not  follow, 
the  Department  of  Justice  may  be  considered 
part  of  the  conspiracy  of  silence. 

Of  the  Republican  Presidents  of  this  cen- 
tury no  two  could  be  more  unlike  than  War- 
ren Harding  and  Richard  Nixon.  Harding's 
private  weaknesses — women,  whiskey  and 
poker — contributed  to  his  public  downfall  as 
in  his  amiable  way  he  surrounded  himself 
with  dubious  friends  whose  standards  were 
lower  than  his  own. 

Mr.  Nixon  Is  the  soul  of  probity.  In  his 
own  private  life  and  that  of  the  members  of 
his  family  he  has  sought  to  set  an  example 
to  the  country  of  propriety:  a  counter  to  the 
lowering  of  standards  In  so  many  areas  of 
society.  This  surely  contributed  to  the  land- 
slide. 

But  for  all  his  personal  righteousness  the 
time  has  long  passed  when  it  is  enough  mere- 
ly to  deny  that  the  White  House  is  in  any 
way  Involved  in  the  Watergate  scandal. 
Stretching  the  cloak  of  executive  privilege 
to  cover  not  only  present  but  past  members 
of  the  President's  staff  serves  merely  to  feed 
the  suspicion  that  something  really  rotten 
Is  at  the  heart  of  the  whole  wretched  busi- 
ness. Nothing  short  of  a  complete  and  docu- 
mented disclosure  with  the  President's  im- 
primatur will  suffice. 

It  was  all  so  needless.  As  the  President 
said  in  his  interview  with  the  Washington 
Star-News  the  election  was  decided  the  day 
the  Democrats  nominated  Sen.  George  Mc- 
Govern.  Why  then  the  amassing  of  such  vast 
sums  of  money  by  sly  and  highly  question- 
able means?  Why  the  folly  of  the  Watergate 
and  the  vicious  effort  to  undermine  the 
Democratic  primaries? 


DR.  WILLIAM  J.  VYNALEK 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF   ILIJNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  27.  1973 

Mr.  COLLIER,  Mr.  Speaker,  half  a 
century  of  service  to  humanity  as  physi- 
cian, teacher,  and  soldier  ended  last 
Sunday  when  one  of  my  most  distin- 
guished constituents,  William  J.  Vynalek, 
died  in  Berwyn,  HI.  Dr.  Vynalek,  a 
resident  of  Riverside,  also  in  Illinois,  was 
a  man  to  whom  one  could  truly  say, 
"Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  serv- 
ant." 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago and  Rush  Medical  College,  he  de- 
voted the  remainder  of  a  long  life  to 
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the  practice  of  surgery.  His  service  to 
the  people  of  Chicago's  western  suburbs 
was  interrupted  only  by  the  call  to  a 
higher  duty,  service  as  a  colonel  in  the 
Army  during  World  War  II. 

Doctor  Vynalek  was  chief  of  surgery 
at  what  was  reputed  to  be  the  largest 
Army  medical  facility  in  the  world,  the 
108th  Army  general  hospital  in  Clinchy, 
France.  This  establishment  was  spon- 
sored by  Loyola  University. 

Doctor  Vynalek's  great  ability  was  rec- 
ognized on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Not  only  was  he  a  member  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  and  Alpha  Omega  Alpha  medical 
honorary,  he  was  also  the  first  American 
to  become  a  member  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy of  Urology  in  Paris.  Other  affilia- 
tions included  membership  on  the  Amer- 
ican Board  of  Surgery,  the  American  and 
Chicago  Urological  Societies,  the  Amer- 
ican College  of  Surgeons,  the  American 
Medical  Association,  and  the  Chicago 
Surgical  Society. 

Vynalek  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
MacNeal  Memorial  Hospital  in  Berwyn, 
where  he  served  for  a  time  as  chief  of 
surgery  and  chief  of  the  medical  staff. 
He  was  also  a  professor  at  the  Stritch 
School  of  Medicine  of  Loyola  University. 

As  a  lifelong  resident  of  *he  area  where 
this  dedicated  physician  labored.  I  am 
familiar  with  the  great  efforts  that  he 
made  on  behalf  of  his  patients.  Truly  the 
world  is  a  better  place  because  of  the 
untiring  service  of  such  men  as  William 
J.  Vynalek.  May  his  life  inspire  others  to 
take  up  the  burden  that  only  the  passing 
years  compelled  him  to  relinquish. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  his  family  has 
established  the  Dr.  William  J.  Vy- 
nalek Memorial  Lecture  Fund  at  Mac- 
Neal Memorial  Hospital,  thus  helping  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  great  and 
good  man. 


ADMINISTRATION  SELECTIVE  ON 
WHAT  LAWS  TO  BE  OBEYED 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JEESEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  27.  1973 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  all,  I  think,  heard  it 
said  that  the  current  administration  is 
one  which  highly  prizes  law  and  order.  I 
yield  to  no  one  the  desire  to  see  that  all 
laws  are  obeyed  and  all  statutes  en- 
forced. However,  as  the  enclosed  com- 
mentary by  Mr.  Ralph  Nader  indicates, 
it  would  appear  that  the  administration 
is  selective  in  what  laws  should  be  obeyed 
and  what  statutes  enforced.  I  commend 
to  our  colleagues  Mr.  Nader's  commen- 
tary on  the  manner  in  which  the  admin- 
istration Is  treating  legal  aid  agencies 
throughout  the  country. 

The  commentary  follows : 
Ralph  Nader  ...  In  the  Public  Interest — 

Legal  Aid  Agenct  Ripped  Without  Respect 

FOR  Law 

Washincton. — What  can  Congress  do  when 
a  government  official  purposefully  and  syste- 
matically breaks  the  law,  as  the  acting  di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
(OEO),  Howard  J.  PhlUips,  is  doing  with 
White  House  approval? 
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Ideologically  fueled  by  hatred  for  govern- 
ment programs  to  Americans  who  are  poor 
and  helpless,  Phillips  is  pursuing  the  dis- 
mantling or  subversion  of  OEO's  legal  serv- 
ices program  and  other  OEO  activities  un- 
deterred by  a  chorus  of  objections  and 
charges  of  illegality  from  prominent  law 
firms,  OEO  employes,  and  both  Democratic 
and  Republican  members  of  Congress. 

Under  the  smokescreen  of  taking  politics 
out  of  the  legal  services  program  and  re- 
turning control  to  locally-elected  officials, 
Phillips  and  his  crony-consultants  are  tislng 
every  bureaucratic  means  to  restrict  and 
harass  the  legal  services  lawyers.  This  is 
being  done  pursuant  to  turning  over  the 
programs  to  local  reactionary  lawyers  and 
politicians. 

The  law  and  proper  procedures  are  pushed 
aside  with  fierce  determination.  Phillips  had 
hardly  gotten  Into  his  Job  on  January  31, 
1973,  when  he  violated  his  agency's  own  reg- 
ulatory procedures  designed  to  protect  legal 
services  grant  recipients  around  the  country. 

These  rules  included:  (1)  30  days  public 
notice  before  any  changes  in  grant  proce- 
dures; (2)  notice  to  grantees  of  when  they 
will  receive  funds  held  up  by  processing  de- 
lays: and  (3)  notice  of  intent  to  terminate 
with  reasons  and  continued  funding  until  op- 
portunity for  hearings  on  termination. 

When  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee members  raised  these  questions  before 
Phillips  on  February  27,  he  had  no  answer 
and  lamely  passed  the  questions  to  his  coun- 
sel who  embarrassingly  tried  to  gloss  over 
these  oversights. 

SETS  restrictions 

Now  Phillips  has  retrenched  by  pursuing 
the  same  purpose  of  undermining  legal  serv- 
ices through  political  action  and  restrictions 
from  his  Washington  office.  Rather  than  uni- 
formly cutting  off  funds  or  not  renewing 
grants,  he  is  placing  restrictions  which  sup- 
press thorough  legal  representation  of  the 
poor  and  turn  the  local  boards  of  directors 
to  his  ideological  allies. 

This  is  precisely  what  has  occurred  with 
the  effective  Indianapolis  Legal  Services  pro- 
gram. Ignoring  the  recommendations  of  local 
officials,  including  the  mayor's  office,  as  well 
as  reports  by  local  and  federal  evaluators, 
PhUllps  cut  a  fifth  of  the  program's  funding. 
Imposed  seven  "special  conditions"  on  the 
program,  and  turned  control  of  the  pro- 
gram over  to  its  local  enemies. 

The  Indianapolis  situation  shows  that 
PhUllps  is  not  concerned  with  giving  local 
officials  more  of  a  say. 

OUTSPOKEN    ENEMIES 

He  Is  concerned  with  turning  legal  serv- 
ices over  to  its  outspoken  enemies  by  edict 
and  continuing  controls  from  Washington — 
at  least  until  the  entire  national  legal  serv- 
ices program  can  be  permanently  scuttled. 
The  young  oligarchs  now  running  OEO  also 
want  to  destroy  the  national  "back-up  cen- 
ters." 

These  centers,  which  are  affiliated  with 
universities,  conduct  research  into  poverty 
law  relating  to  consumer,  housing,  health 
and  other  areas  and  respond  to  Information 
requests  by  legal  services  attorneys. 

In  turn,  these  attorneys  have  served  mil- 
lions of  Americans  and  pioneered  In  the 
courts.  They  have  won  law-suits  against 
local  and  state  lawlessness  and  conmierclal 
exploitation  of  the  rights  of  consumers,  ten- 
ants and  workers.  It  is  the  stopping  of  this 
modest  strengthening  of  the  poor  against 
the  powerful  that  PhUllps  has  directed  his 
policies  of  Illegality,  deliberate  bureaucratic 
snares,  hostility  and  arbitrary  dismissals 
of  OEO  employees  who  would  uphold  the 
law. 

As  acting  director  of  OEO,  Phillips'  name 
has  not  been  sent  by  the  President  to  the 
Senate  for  confirmation,  as  required  by  law. 
He   will   now  have   to   defend   against   the 
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charge  In  court  by  a  group  of  Senators  seek- 
ing to  remove  him  that  he  is  holdli  g  his  very 
office  Illegally. 


SAIGON'S  PRISONER  5 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRI]|iAN 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Tuesday,  March  27,  19i3 
o 
Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  cfi 

evening,  March  23.  a  thousand 
historic  Faneuil  Hall  in  Boston 
about  the  intensification  of  the 
terror  which  has  come  about 
the  political  prisoners  and  the 
of  the  government  of  Presideiit 

Two  young  citizens  of  France 
dre  Menras  and  M.  Jean  Pierre 
both  of  whom  spent  2 ',2  years  iii 
Vietnamese  prison,  told  of  the 
more  South  Vietnamese  citizens 
being  detained  by  the 
South  Vietnam  simply  because 
deemed   to   be   hostile   to   the 
authoritarian  regime. 

The  signatures  of   40,000   ci 
Massachusetts  protesting 
to  this  situation  by  the  U.S. 
were  presented  to  me  and  my 
Congressman  John  Joseph 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  precisely 
of  South  Vietnamese  political 
that  brought  me  to  South 
years  ago  as  a  member  of  an 
team  to  investigate  this 
number  of  political  prisoners  at 
totaled  about  30.000.  That 
escalated  sharply. 

There  is  little  likelihood  that 
Thieu  will  be  anxious  to 
prisoners.   Inevitably   they  wi 
political  opposition  for  Gener4l 
On  the  other  hand,  the  North 
ese  are  not  pressing  for  the 
the  200,000  South  Vietnamese 
prisoners  because  their  presence 
general    population   of   South 
would  complicate  the  political 
of  the  North  Vietnamese. 

The  thousand  American 
ent  on  March  23  at  Faneuil  Ha;  1 
ton  protested  the  continued 
huge  sums  by  the  U.S 
the  police  state  of  President 
South  Vietnam. 

The  citizens  af  Faneuil  Hall 
pressed  the  gravest  misgivings 
implications  of  the  visit  to 
States  by  President  Thieu 
April  2-5.  It  was  the  overw 
vlctlon    of    these    Americans 
United    States    should    extricate 
from  all  intervention  in 
that  any  continued  support  of 
regime  could  only  result  in 
aster  for  all  parties  concerned 

A    document    of    109    pages 
"Hostages    of    War:    Saigon's 
Prisoners"  by  Holmes  Brown 
Luce   has    recently   been 
the  Indochina  Mobile  Educatic^n 
ect   at    1322    18th   Street   NW. 
Ington,    D.C.    20036.    This 
document    expands    on    the 
tion  which  the  two  French 
to    the   audience   at   Faneuil 
March  23. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  attach  herewith  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Members  of  Congress  a 
summary  of  the  situation  with  respect  to 
political  prisoners  in  South  Vietnam. 
This  summary  is  taken  from  a  document 
entitled  "Saigon's  Prisoners"  issued  by 
the  Indochina  Peace  Campaign,  67  A 
Winthrop  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
20138.  The  thrust  of  this  article  is  that 
the  U.S.  Government  has  organized,  fi- 
nanced, equipped  and  trained  the  per- 
sonnel to  run  Thieu's  programs  for  get- 
ting rid  of  his  political  {^position.  The 
article  follows : 

Saigon's  Prisoners 

The  fate  of  the  political  prisoners  In  the 
jails  of  the  Saigon  government  has  is  a  ma- 
jor Issue  of  contention  In  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Ceaseflre  Agreement.  The  Agree- 
ment states : 

The  question  of  the  return  of  Vietnamese 
civilian  personnel  captured  and  detained  In 
South  Vietnam  will  be  resolved  by  the  two 
South  Vietnamese  parties  .  .  .  within  ninety 
days  after  the  cease-fire  comes  Into  effect. 
(Article  6) . 

One  of  the  things  that  makes  this  a  major 
problem  Is  the  large  number  of  political  pris- 
oners held  by  Thieu.  Estimates  are  as  high 
as  200-300,000.  These  estimates  are  based, 
in  part,  on  the  rate  of  arrest  In  South  Viet- 
nam, which  was  14,000  civilians  per  month 
since  April,  1972  and  rising  {Time  magazine, 
July  10,  1972).  The  Far  Eastern  Economic 
Review  reported  that  50,000  people  had  been 
arrested  throughout  South  Vietnam  during 
the  first  two  months  of  the  Spring  offensive 
(July  18.  1972).  Over  four  years  ago,  in  July, 
1968,  the  Saigon  Daily  News  reported  that 
there  were  over  100,000  political  prisoners  In 
Saigon's  Jails. 

Who  are  these  prisoners?  Why  were  they 
Jailed?  WUl  they  be  released? 

WHO    ARE    THE    PRISONERS? 

General  Thieu  has  ordered  the  arrest  of 
anyone  who  is  critical  of  his  regime:  Accord- 
ing to  two  French  schoolteachers  who  had 
been  arrested  by  the  Thieu  government  In 
1970  and  held  in  various  prisons  until  De- 
cember, 1972,  the  JaUs  hold  all  kinds  of 
people  who  In  any  way  opposed  Thieu,  worked 
for  peace,  or  spoke  out  against  corruption: 

"Chi  Hoa  (Prison)  is  like  South  Vietnamese 
society  in  miniature.  There  is  everything  from 
former  presidential  candidates,  Btiddhist 
monks,  women  and  children  who  have  never 
committed  any  offense,  to  the  most  hardened 
criminals  and  drug  addicts.  There  are  count- 
less children  in  South  Vietnam's  prisons. 
Often  a  mother  is  arrested  too  quickly  to  find 
anyone  to  care  for  her  children,  so  the  chil- 
dren are  arrested  and  imprisoned,  too."  (Press 
Conference,  January  2, 1973.) 

Thieu  has  always  sought  to  Jail  his  politi- 
cal opponents.  Right  after  the  presidential 
election  of  1967.  Thieu  Jailed  the  runner-up 
in  the  election,  Truong  Dlnh  Dzu  for  Incit- 
ing "neutralism."  Dzu  Is  still  in  prison.  Since 
then,  most  of  those  who  have  been  In  any 
way  outspoken  in  their  criticism  of  his 
government  have  been  arrested.  On  Novem- 
ber 11,  1972.  Thieu's  nephew  Hoang  Due  Nha, 
claimed  that  the  Saigon  government  ar- 
rested 50,000  political  opponents  and  killed 
5000  (CBS  Evening  News).  The  Saigon  Min- 
istry of  Information  reported  that  the  police 
made  7200  raids  against  political  critics  be- 
tween November  8  and  15,  1972. 

THIEU'S  LAWS 

Under  laws  decreed  by  Thieu  over  the  past 
several  years,  citizens  can  be  arrested  for  a 
wide  variety  of  reasons  and  held  without  trial 
for  long  periods  of  time :  Most  of  the  decrees 
are  aimed  at  what  Thieu  calls  "pro-com- 
munist neutralism"  whereby  neutralism  is 
equated  with  pro-communism. 

The  Washington  Post  reported  on  January 
18,  1973  that  "President  Thieu  has  given  his 
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province  chiefs  a  wide  latitude  to  make  po- 
Utlcal  arrests  after  the  coming  cease  fire  and 
has  also  empowered  them  to  'shoot  trouble- 
makers' on  the  spot."  To  handle  the  new 
arrests  Thieu  has  begun  a  crash  program  to 
Increase  his  police  force  from  its  present  level 
of  122.000  to  300,000  (Le  Monde.  September 
8,  1972).  U.S.  government  ofBclals  confirmed, 
In  an  interview  before  the  Cetiseflre  Agree- 
ment was  signed,  that  "Thieu  has  ordered  the 
arrest  and  'neutralization'  of  thousands  of 
people  In  the  event  that  cease-fire  negotia- 
tions with  Hanoi  are  successful  .  .  .  The  term 
'neutralization'  can  mean  anything  from 
covert  execution  to  a  brief  period  in  deten- 
tion." (Los  Angeles  Times,  January  1,  1973). 

Thieu  has  not  only  arrested  his  non-com- 
munist political  opposition,  but  he  does  not 
Intend  to  release  them.  Andre  Menras,  the 
French  schoolteacher  recently  released  from 
Thieu's  prisons,  explained  why  in  his  press 
conference : 

"If  the  Thieu  regime  is  going  to  have  a 
chance  to  survive  after  a  cease-fire,  they've 
got  to  get  rid  of  everyone  who  has  lived  in 
his  prisons  and  who  could  tell  what  they've 
experienced,  what  they've  seen  In  the  camps, 
especially  the  Catholic  students,  the  Bud- 
dhist monks,  who  refused  military  service. 
Obviously  they  can't  be  called  'Communists.' 
they're  from  well-known  Saigon  families, 
well-known  to  the  upper  classes  there.  It 
could  snowball  if  they  begin  to  tell  what 
they've  lived  through,  what  they've  seen, 
the  tortures  they've  undergone.  Because  of 
their  religion  and  their  social  standing,  peo- 
ple will  believe  them.  Thus  It  is  a  matter  of 
survival  for  the  Thieu  regime  to  get  rid  of 
these  people.  Also  there  are  some  prisoners 
they  haven't  been  able  to  break.  Even  if 
they've  broken  their  bodies,  they've  not  al- 
ways  broken  their  spirit."  (January  2.  1973) 

TREATMENT  OF  PRISONERS 

The  Saigon  government  has  ordered  sys- 
tematic use  of  torture  as  a  policy:  The  two 
French  schoolteachers  are  not  the  only  peo- 
ple to  have  witnessed  or  spoken  out  about 
the  treatment  given  to  political  prisoners  In 
Thieu's  Jails.  A  Saigon  Judge.  Tran  Thuc 
Llnh  denounced  It  publicly: 

"I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  persons 
fastened  to  benches,  Into  whose  mouth  and 
nose  interrogators  poured  sewage  water, 
soapy  water  and  even  latrine  water  until 
their  stomachs  swelled  to  the  bursting 
point  ...  I  have  been  eyewitness  to  the 
scene  of  prisoners  with  bleeding  wounds 
half -carrying  other  prisoners  more  battered 
and  bloody  than  themselves  as  they  emerge 
from  Interrogation  rooms  on  their  way  to 
their  cells  or  to  court."  (Publication  of  the 
Catholic  Movement  for  the  Edification  of 
Peace,  Saigon,  November,  1972) 

THIEU'S    PLANS 

Despite  the  provisions  In  the  Ceasefire 
Agreement,  Thieu  has  no  Intention  of  re- 
leasing very  many  political  prisoners :  He  has 
recently  ordered  that  In  the  new  wave  of 
arrests,  "Those  arrested  are  to  be  charged 
with  common  crimes  Instead  of  political 
ones,"  so  that  the  prisoners  will  not  fall  into 
the  category  of  political  prisoners  whose  re- 
lease Is  provided  for  In  the  Ceasefire  Agree- 
ment. (Washington  Post.  January  18.  1973). 
Many  political  prisoners  were  arrested  imder 
Decree  No.  004/66  by  which  Thieu  empowered 
himself  to  imprison  anyone  "for  a  maximum 
period  of  two  years,  which  is  renewable."  No 
specific  offense  concerning  political  activity 
and  no  trial  are  necessary.  There  have  also 
been  reports  that  Thieu  Is  beginning  to  re- 
classify some  prisoners  who  were  arrested 
long  ago  for  political  activity  as  common 
criminals  (Washington  Post,  January  23, 
1973.) 

Already  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Provisional  Revolutionary  Gtovernment  have 
lodged  very  strongly  worded  protests  to  the 
International  Control  Commission  claiming 
that  the  lives  of  these  prisoners  are  In  great 
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danger.  Their  claims  appear  to  be  at  least 
partlaUy  borne  out  In  Increasing  number  of 
reports  that  the  Saigon  government  may  be 
transporting  prisoners  out  to  sea  and  exe- 
cuting them.  "Fishermen  In  the  south  have 
noted  many  bodies  fioatlng  In  the  sea  near 
the  island  of  Hon  Ral  ...  off  the  western 
part  of  South  Vietnam."  (Boston  Globe. 
March  4,  1973. 

U.S.   GOVERNMENT   RESPONSIBILITY 

The  U.S.  government  has  organized,  fi- 
nanced, equipped,  and  trained  the  personnel 
to  run  Thieu's  programs  for  getting  rid  of 
his  political  opposition:  The  major  program 
by  which  Thieu's  opponents  are  kUled,  ar- 
rested and  sometimes  tortured  was  called 
"Project  Phoenix"  and  Is  now  called  "F-6." 
The  Phoenix  or  F-6  program  Is  largely  staffed 
by  the  U.S.  Central  Intelligence  Agency  (CIA) 
and  Is  directed  by  637  U.S.  civilian  personnel 
(Hearings  on  U.S.  Assistance,  House  Foreign 
Operations  Subcommittee,  July- August,  1971, 
p.  242).  According  to  Ambassador  Colby,  In 
his  testimony  before  the  House  Foreign  Op- 
erations Subcommittee  (July-August,  p.  183) 
20,587  South  Vietnamese  civilians  were  killed 
and  46.695  persons  had  been  imprisoned 
under  Phoenix  between  January.  1968  and 
May,  1971.  Funds  for  the  program  came  from 
American  tax  dollars — $732  million  for  this 
period  according  to  the  U.S.  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  (AID),  Office  of 
Public  Safety,  through  which  much  of  the 
money  Is  channeled  (US AID  publication, 
1969). 

The  U.S.  government  also  funds  and  super- 
vises Thieu's  prisons  and  U.S.  corporations 
have  constructed  many  of  his  prisons.  Ameri- 
can tax  dollars  provide  materials  and  services 
to  the  prison  system  and  pay  the  salaries  of 
six  U.S.  Public  Safety  Advisors  on  loan  from 
the  U.S.  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  to  main- 
tain security  and  supervise  construction  and 
training  programs  (Hearings,  pp.  225-6) 
When  two  U.S.  Congressmen  were  shown 
the  "tiger  cages"  on  Ccn  Son  Island  where 
dozens  of  prisoners  were  confined  in  cells 
that  could  barely  accommodate  a  few,  were 
periodically  doused  with  lime  and  fed  only 
small  amounts  of  rice  with  no  salt  or  water, 
U.S.  prison  advisors  first  protested  their 
Ignorance  of  such  facilities  but  later  awarded 
$400,000  to  the  RMK/BRJ  (Raymond.  Morri- 
son. Knutson/ Brown.  Root,  Jones)  American 
construction  combine  to  build  additional 
"tiger  cages"  at  Con  Son  Island  (Hearings, 
p.  46). 

THE   FtrrURE 

For  the  future,  It  appears  that  the  U.S. 
will  continue  to  finance  Thieu's  police  force 
and  F-6  program  despite  the  Ceasefire  Agree- 
ment and  that  this  will  severely  jeopardize 
the  peace:  U.S.  AID  has  asked  Congress  for 
$18  million  and  the  Defense  Department  has 
asked  for  roughly  twice  that  much  Just  to 
tram  20.000  of  Thieu's  police  annually,  to 
supply  arms  and  ammunition  to  Thieu's 
police,  and  to  pay  the  salaries  of  200  U.S. 
Public  Safety  Officers,  assigned  as  advisors 
to  Thieu's  police  command.  Since  these  men 
are  not  In  the  armed  forces,  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment has  no  plans  to  remove  them.  They 
are  part  of  the  10,000  civilian  advisors  that 
the  U.S.  has  kept  In  or  sent  to  South  Viet- 
nam since  the  Ceasefire  (Washington  Post, 
February  2,  1973). 

Only  American  aid,  In  the  form  of  men 
and  money,  enables  Thieu  to  continue  Jailing, 
holding,  torturing  and  killing  political  pris- 
oners. Only  an  end  to  American  aid  will  see 
the  beginning  of  the  end  to  these  practices.  If 
the  aid  continues,  If  Thieu,  with  our  support, 
continues  these  policies,  then  the  Ceasefire 
will  surely  break  down.  Already  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Provisional  Revolution- 
ary government  are  protesting  strongly 
Thieu's  treatment  of  the  prisoners.  The 
Agreement  Is  very  weak  in  that  all  South 
Vietnamese  are  to  have  full  democratic 
rights;  political  prisoners  are  to  be  released: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

there  Is  to  be  freedom  of  the  press  and  free 
elections.  How  can  any  of  this  happen  If 
Thieu    continues    his    policies    of    Jalllngs? 


THE  NEW  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
REGULATIONS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  27,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  newly 
proposed  HEW  Social  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Service  regulations  have  awakened 
the  social  consciences  of  concerned  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  all  across 
this  country.  Day  care  groups,  working 
mothers,  research  centers,  and  political 
groups  have  joined  mlUions  of  other 
Americans  in  protest  of  the  new  regula- 
tions. 

I  now  submit  a  letter  from  the  noted 
educator  Kenneth  B.  Clark,  president 
of  Metropolitan  Applied  Research  Cen- 
ter in  New  York,  to  Philip  J.  Rutledge, 
the  Acting  Administrator  of  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Services  in  HEW.  Dr. 
Clark's  eloquent  statement  represents 
the  anguish  and  concern  of  Americans 
everywhere : 

Metropolitan  Applied  Research 

Center    Inc 
New  York.  N.Y.,  March  7,1973. 
Mr.  Philip  J.  Rutledge, 

Acting  Administrator,  Social  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Service,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Rutledge:  In  accordance  with 
the  official  procedure,  comments  on  the  new 
HEW  Social  Service  Regulations  listed  In 
the  February  16th  Federal  Register  are 
mandatory  at  this  time.  As  president  of  the 
Metropolitan  Applied  Research  Center,  an  or- 
ganization dedicated  to  the  protection  of  the 
interest  of  those  groups  in  our  society  whose 
interests  are  usually  Ignored  or  subordinated, 
the  following  statements  are  made. 

The  new  HEW  Regulations  undermine  any 
possibility  of  providing  quality  developmental 
centers  for  those  children  who  are  the  vic- 
tims of  poverty  In  the  United  States.  It  Is  our 
understanding  that  these  regulations  will  act 
to: 

Reduce  funding  drastically  by  limiting  the 
States'  ability  to  raise  funds,  concurrent  with 
a  Federal  suspension  of  open-ended  match- 
ing of  state  funds; 

Minimize  breadth  of  services  provided; 

Minimize  provision  for  adequate  standards 
for  child  care; 

Restrict  provision  for  local  and  consumer 
Involvement  In  program  policy  and  develop- 
ment; and 

Restrict  eligibility  to  only  the  very  poor 
who  have  registered  for  work  or  Job  training. 

Our  concern,  of  course,  is  with  the  implica- 
tions of  these  regulations.  We  see  them  as  an 
International  aborting  of  any  attempt  to 
achieve  nation-wide  comprehensive  child 
care.  In  limiting  day  care  to  the  very  poor 
and  making  registration  for  work  or  job 
training  a  prerequisite  for  day  care  services, 
the  Regulations  have  the  effect  of  creating 
forced  labor  at  less  than  minimum  wages 
and  promoting  the  warehousing  of  children. 
They  force  mothers  of  small  children  to 
choose  between  giving  up  their  children  or 
giving  up  their  means  of  support.  This  is  a 
choice  no  mother  should  be  asked  to  make. 

Furthermore,  they  neglect  the  working 
poor  for  they  are  not  eligible  for  child  care, 
thereby  creating  a  dependency  on  welfare  and 
an  anti-work  incentive.  Certainly  this  on  Its 
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face  Is  Inconsistent  with  President  Nixon's 
espousal  of  the  value  of  a  "work-ethic"  over 
a  "welfare-ethic." 

They  also  undermine  the  possibility  of  pro- 
viding quality  child  care  for  anyone,  thus 
denying  children  of  a  basic  right  to  quality 
care  and  development,  and  they  negate  any 
attempt  to  achieve  integrated  education  from 
the  beginning  level  of  early  chUdhood  edu- 
cation. 

Regulations  which  have  such  devastating 
effects  must  be  amended.  It  is  Incredible  even 
to  think  of  the  possibility  that  in  the  1370"s 
our  government  will  resort  to  using  the  chil- 
dren of  our  nation  as  a  means  of  controlling 
the  poor. 

Sincerely, 

Kenneth  B.  Clark. 


A  SEED  WAS  PLANTED  IN  PEORIA 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  TtlE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  27,  1973 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edito- 
rial entitled  "A  Seed  Was  Planted  in 
Peoria"  appeared  In  the  March  13,  1973, 
edition  of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star  ad- 
dressing itself  to  the  problem  of  proper 
and  tasteful  broadcasting  policies  via  the 
television  networks  and  the  efforts  of  lo- 
cal stations  to  determine  for  themselves 
what  should  or  should  not  be  sliown. 

I  ask  that  the  editorial  be  placed  in 
the  Record  and  commend  its  text  to  my 
colleagues  who  may  be  hearing  from  sta- 
tion managers  back  home  relative  to 
similar  problems. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Seed  Was  Planted  in  Peoria 

Did  you  happen  to  notice  the  Associated 
Press  story  that  reported  a  CBS  show  has  been 
"postponed"  after  a  number  of  stations  re- 
fused to  carry  It  "at  this  time"? 

Do  you  wonder  If  there  is  some  small  con- 
nection between  this  unusual  Incident  and 
the  fuss  some  weeks  ago  about  a  couple  of 
segments  of  the  situation  comedy  "Maude" 
being  denied  air  time  here  In  Peoria? 

At  that  time  Peoria  was  the  butt  of  some 
condescending  reaction  as  the  only  backward 
community  In  the  whole  United  States.  Some 
felt  that  we  were  not  "with  It"  enough  to 
swallow  what  the  geniuses  In  New  York  sent 
us. 

Now,  especially  after  a  balanced  report 
nationwide  In  TV  Guide  about  that  "Maude" 
affair.  It  begins  to  look  as  If  Peoria  was  Just 
breaking  the  Ice — leading  the  way  to  a  major 
revolt  of  CBS  affiliates  against  a  show  called 
"Sticks  and  Bones." 

When  CBS  scheduled  that  off-Broadway 
super-soap  opera  as  a  TV  drama,  the  same 
step  taken  In  Peoria  by  WMBD-TV  on 
"Maude"  was  taken  by  scores  of  CBS  stations 
all  over  the  country.  They  refused  to  air 
"Sticks  and  Bones." 

In  the  end,  CBS  Itself  cancelled  the  whole 
transmission. 

CBS  described  the  rejected  show  as  "seri- 
ous, concerned  and  powerful  tragedy".  In- 
deed, it  won  some  awards  and  raves  in  New 
York.  But  regardless  of  the  skill  of  the  per- 
formers or  technical  accomplishments,  this 
CBS  description  is  an  odd  one  to  apply  to  a 
misbegotten  mess  of  crude  and  cruel  prop- 
aganda in  Its  substance.  It  vividly  portrays. 
In  fact,  a  blinded  Vietnam  veteran  returning 
to  his  home  only  to  be  deliberately  harassed 
Into  suicide  by  his  own  mother  and  father — 
and  ends  with  his  bloody  suicide,  itself. 

However   brilliantly   produced,   what    kind 
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of  twisted  mind  or  morbid 
celved    a    theme    like    that?    Or 
presenting  It  In  the  midst  of  the 
the  returning  P.O.W.S.  where  the  i 
so  contrasts  with  that  fictional  one 

When  scores  of  local  station 
a  look  and  said,  "There  must  be 
better  than  this  to  use  In  prime 
author    and    producer    let    loose 
howls:  "Censorship!" 

Just  as  Norman  Lear  did  in  th< 
case. 

This  about  hits  the  high  point 
with  people  engaged  in  TVs 
gram  selection  process. 

Everytime  anyone  in  the  business 
a   subject,   a   type   of   treatment, 
theme,  or  an  idea,  he  Is 
The  whole  business  is  one  of  tryln ; 
the  best  use  of  limited  time. 

There  is  no  possible  way  to  _„ 
media  without  some  such  selectloji 
If    that    constitutes    "censorship' 
In  the  business  is  a  censor — espe( 
producers. 

They  may  prefer  to  think  that  , 
make  the  decisions  of  what  goes  in 
goes  out,  it  is  the  exercise  of 
dom — but    when    somebody    does 
thing  to  them,  they  call  it  "ce 

If  you  think  everybody  has  a 
on  a  network  TV  as  a  kind  of 
right — Just   try   to  exercise   it 

material   and  of  people   is  m 

school  play  and  not  everybody  can 
the  act  any  time  he  so  wishes.  Natl 
vision?  It  is  a  physical  impossibility 

If  the  resulting  systemlzatlon  in 
ship",  those  who  profit  most  from 
trallzation   are   In   a   very  poor 
condemn  it  when  they  don't  hapde: 
their  way  Just  once! 

Meanwhile,  the  whole  sequence 
strongly    suggests    that    what 
Peoria  can  have  a  very  broad 
was  planted  In  Peoria. 

Some  old-fashioned  guts  in 

of  one  station  here  in  Peoria  -^^ 

helped  prepare  other  managers  ai: 
country  to  step  up  and  exercise  th^r 
slbllity — to  do  their  Job. 

Who  knows?  Maybe  this  will 
some  more  responsible  Judgments 
little  self-analysis  at  CBS.  Itself — 
the  knee-jerk  reaction  of  the 
within  their  own  "set." 
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COMPUTER  IN  COURT 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNCATE 


the 


OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Tuesday.  March  27, 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reasons  advanced  on  behalf  of 
insurance,  one  discussion  in 
22,  1973,  Christian  Science  . 
most  intriguing  to  me.  The 
from    the    Christian    Science 
states: 

Several    major   Insurance    .. 
previously  had  backed  federal 

around  and  decided  to  seek  u 

by  the  states.  If  the  states  do  not 
ever,   these  companies  could  swl 
again.  For  one  thing,  the  compan 
business  in  many  states  have  a 
problem:    Their   data   processing 
cannot  cope  with  very  many 
no-fault,  perhaps  as  few  as  four 
sions  would  mean  more  expensive 
and  more  training  for  employees 
more  policies  and  claims. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  appears  that  A.P.  Herbert's  predic- 
tion of  February  13,  1963,  has  come  to 
pass.  No  longer  is  our  litany,  "non  sub 
hominem  sed  sub  deo  et  legem."  This 
should  now  be  revised  to  read,  "non  sub 
hominem  sed  sub  'deus  ex  machina'." 
The  article  follows: 

Computer  in  Coxjrt 
(By  A.  P.  Herbert) 

Before  Mr.  Justice  Squirrel  In  the  High 
Court  to-day  Sir  Cyril  Tart,  qc,  opened  for 
the  plaintiff  in  this  fascinating  action,  which 
is  regarded  as  a  test-case  on  some  novel 
points  of  law. 

Sir  Cyril  said:  My  lord,  this  is  an  action 
for  defamation,  and  the  principal  defendant 
is,  perhaps,  a  computer 

The  CotTRT.  Perhaps,  Sir  Cyril?  But  haven't 
you  made  up  your  mind? 

Sir  Ctril.  No,  my  lord.  With  great  respect, 
we  hopye  that  the  Court  will  do  that:  for 
here  is  a  new  field  of  life  and  litigation,  and 
I  am  unable  to  find  any  precedents  with 
which  to  assist  the  Court,  as  I  generally  do. 

The  CotTiT.  You  are  always  very  helpful. 
Sir  Cyril.  Coiild  we  now  have  some  approxi- 
mate outline  of  the  facts? 

Sir  Cyril.  If  your  Lordship  pleases — as, 
may  I  add,  your  Lordship  habitually  does. 
My  lord,  for  many  years  my  client,  the  plain- 
tiff, has  been  a  client  of  Generous  Bank 
Limited.  In  recent  years  the  Bank  has  been 
employing  a  computer. 

The  Court.  I  never  quite  understand  what 
they  do. 

Sir  Cyril.  My  lord,  I  am  Instructed,  if  they 
arc  accurately  fed  with  the  requisite  Infor- 
mation they  will  answer  almost  any  question 
that  is  put  to  them.  Moreover,  they  will  an- 
swer instantly  a  question  which  might  oc- 
cupy twenty  expert  men  for  many  days.  The 
defendant  Computer  is  also  capable  of  cer- 
tain mechanical  actions,  the  addressing,  seal- 
ing and  stamping  of  envelopes,  for  example. 

The  Court.  Bless  me!  Can  It  predict  the 
weather? 

Sir  Cyril.  Given  the  relevant  facts  and 
records,  I  believe  it  could.  But  the  machine 
has,  in  exceptional  circumstances,  one  pos- 
sible weakness. 

The  CotjRT.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  they  are 
human  after  all. 

Sir  Cyril.  Yes,  my  lord.  They  are  run  by 
electricity,  and  if  for  any  reason  the  voltage 
falls  below  a  certain  level  some  error  may 
creep  Into  the  answers.  My  lord.  In  January 
last  my  client  was  proposing  to  take  a  lease 
of  a  London  flat,  modest  in  quality  but  not 
In  rent.  Asked  for  references  which  would 
show  that  he  was  a  good  and  proper  tenant, 
able  to  meet  his  obligations,  the  plaintiff 
referred  the  property-owners  to  his  Bank. 
The  Bank,  as  their  custom  now  is,  put  cer- 
tain questions  to  the  Computer,  which  is- 
sued. Immediately,  a  type-written  slip,  being 
a  carbon  copy  of  Its  answer,  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Haddock's  account  is  overdrawn  In 
the  sum  of  £51,000  7s.  3d." 

There  followed  a  second  slip: 

"The  market  value  of  the  securities  he 
holds  at  current  prices  is  £2  0«.  S'^d." 

A  third  slip  said : 

"What  is  more  he  owes  the  Inland  Revenue 
£159.000  68.  2d." 

The  Court.  Were  these  assertions  correct? 

Sir  Cyril.  No,  my  lord.  Later,  by  painful 
man-conducted  researches  with  which  few 
of  the  bank  staff  are  now  familiar.  It  was  es- 
tablished that  at  that  moment  my  client  had 
a  credit  balance  of  £1  9s.  4d.,  and  his  in- 
debtedness to  the  Inland  Revenue  had  been 
cruelly  exaggerated. 

The  Court.  What  went  wrong,  then? 

Sir  Cyril.  My  lord.  It  was  shortly  before  the 
mid-day  meal.  A  number  of  citizens  In  the 
neighbourhood  had  Incautiously  decided  to 
use  their  electrical  cooking  appliances:  and 
the  astonished  Electricity  Board  was  com- 
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pelled  to  reduce  the  voltage  to  a  level  not  far 
above  the  Computer's  dangerllne.  For  a  few 
minutes,  it  is  believed,  perhaps  less.  It  must 
have  crossed  the  line,  unobserved  by  the  at- 
tendants who  had  had  no  warning,  and  in 
that  brief  space  of  time  the  questions  con- 
cerning the  plaintiff  chanced  to  be  presented. 

The  Court.  Yes,  but  the  Bank,  surely,  did 
not  pass  the  erroneous  information  on? 

Sir  Cyril.  No,  my  lord:  but  the  Computer 
did.  The  "top  copies"  of  the  answers  were 
placed  by  it  in  a  sealed,  addressed  envelope 
and  despatched  by  chute  to  the  ground  floor, 
where  the  express  messengers  waited.  The 
property-owning-company  received  the  mes- 
sage about  3.0  p.m.  and  at  once  declined  to 
let  their  flat  to  the  plaintiff.  Moreover,  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  Company  was  on  the 
committee  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron, 
which  has  an  old-fashioned  prejudice  against 
bankruptcy,  and  at  that  evening's  election 
my  client  was  blackballed. 

The  Court.  Dear,  dear.  But,  Sir  Cyril,  the 
case  seems  clear  enough.  The  Bank,  by  Its 
servant,  the  Computer,  has  published  a  libel, 
and  is  responsible. 

Sir  Cyril.  So,  at  first,  it  seemed  to  the 
plaintiff — and,  I  believe,  to  the  Bank.  But, 
having  unbounded  faith  in  the  powers  of  the 
machine,  they  fed  the  necessary  facts  Into  it 
and  put  the  question:  "What's  the  answer?" 
The  Computer  replied,  my  lord: 

"I  am  not — repeat  not — your  servant — for 
you  cannot  control  me." 

The  Court.  I  see  the  point.  A  good  point. 

Sir  Cyril.  It  is  the  point,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
on  which  the  Bank  relies.  This  is  a  machine, 
they  say,  having  superhuman  powers,  and  it 
would  be  presumptuous  and  unreal  for  any 
association  of  ordinary  men,  even  a  Joint 
stock  bank,  to  pretend  to  such  a  domination 
as  Is  Implicit  in  the  relation  of  master  and 
servant. 

The  Court.  Yes,  but  it  is  their  machine. 

Sir  Cyril.  No,  my  lord,  it  is  not.  It  is  on 
hire  from  Magical  Electronic  Contrivances 
Limited. 

The  Court.  What  do  they  say? 

Sir  Cyril.  They  say  that  they  have  leased 
a  perfect.  Infallible  machine  to  the  Bank,  and 
they  are  not  responsible  for  the  blunders  or 
negligence  of  the  Bank  or  the  Central  Elec- 
tricity Board. 

The  Court.  Oh,  yes.  What  about  the  Board? 

Sir  Cyril.  They  are  protected,  they  say.  my 
lord,  by  a  section  In  the  original  Electricity 
Act. 

The  Court.  Do  they?  They  would. 

Sir  Cyril.  At  this  point  in  the  preliminary 
argument,  my  lord,  the  Bank  put  a  further 
question  to  the  Computer:  "You  see  the  di- 
lemma, don't  you?  What  do  you  advise?"  The 
Computer  replied: 

"TTy  'the  act  of  God.'  " 

The  Court.  The  Act  of  God?  "Something 
that  no  reasonable  man  could  have  been  ex- 
pected to  foresee."  Lord  Mildew,  wasn't  It? 
Something  in  that,  perhaps.  But.  Sir  Cyril, 
as  these  superhuman  Instruments  increase 
in  number  and  power  the  outlook  is  grave, 
is  It  not.  If  every  mischief  they  cause  is  to  be 
dismissed  as  an  Act  of  God  for  which  no  man 
is  responsible? 

Sir  Cyril.  Yes,  my  lord.  This  Is,  as  I  inti- 
mated. In  the  nature  of  a  test-case. 

The  Court.  So  you  may  be  reduced,  you 
fear,  to  a  single  defendant,  the  Computer? 
What  Is  the  attitude  adopted  there? 

Sir  Cyril.  Satisfactory,  my  lord.  On  receipt 
of  the  writ,  the  Computer  replied: 

"Gladly  accept  service,  my  solicitors  are 
Bull  Stableford  and  Brown  but  I  shall  require 
legal  aid."  And,  in  fact,  legal  aid  has  been 
granted. 

The  Court.  Interesting,  Is  It  not.  Sir  Cyril, 
that  the  only  one  of  these  parties  to  behave 
with  human  decency  Is  the  machine?  But 
where  will  this  get  you?  It  Is  a  machine  of 
straw. 

Sir  Cyril.  My  lord,  the  Bank  having  refused 
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consent,  by  order  of  Master  Richards  an  In- 
terrogatory on  that  point  was  administered 
to  the  Computer.  It  replied : 

"Am  earning  heavy  money.  Why  not  attach 
my  earnings?" 

The  Court.  But  would  not  that  be  unjust 
to  Magical  Contrivances  Limited? 

Sir  Cyril.  Possibly,  my  lord.  But  they  did 
construct  and  distribute  the  monster.  For  the 
mjustice  suffered  by  my  client  he  Is  not  re- 
motely responsible. 

The  Court.  True.  Perhaps,  before  these  In- 
strxmients  go  into  operation,  they  should  put 
In  a  capital  sum,  like  a  gentleman  seeking  to 
do  business  at  Lloyd's,  to  ensure  that  they 
can  meet  any  unforeseen  Indebtedness? 

Sir  Cyril.  That  U  a  question,  my  lord. 
which  might  well  be  put  to  the  Computer. 

The  CotJRT.  Perhaps  it  would  care  to  come 
up  here  and  try  the  case? 

Sir  Cyril.  No,  my  lord.  It  Is  not,  I  think,  a 
British  subject. 

The  Court.  Do  you  know.  Sir  Cyril,  I  think 
I  shall  go  into  a  home  for  a  fortnight  and 
think  about  this  case.  One  of  those  fruit- 
Juice  places. 

Sir  Cyril.  If  your  Lordship  pleases. 

The  hearing  was  adjourned. 
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HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  27,  1973 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Thurs- 
day, March  22.  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post,  on  page  F-1.  there  is  an  interest- 
ing article  entitled  "Frankfurters:  The 
Anatomy  of  a  Red-Hot  Debate."  I  call 
special  attention  to  this  article  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  but  primarily  because 
it  emphasizes  once  again  just  how  little 
the  consumer  is  getting  for  the  outra- 
geous price  he  has  to  pay. 

As  high  as  the  prices  quoted  in  the 
article  may  seem,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  at  some  meat  coimters  they 
may  be  even  higher.  Members  of  my  staff 
have  reported  to  me  that  in  a  period  of 
5  days,  hot  dogs  have  risen  in  price  by 
40  cents  per  pound  and  Italian  brand 
sausage  as  much  as  30  to  40  cents  per 
pound.  To  add  to  this,  the  lowest  price 
available  for  a  pound  of  franks  was  $1.15, 
Hamburger  too  has  jumped  some  20  cents 
per  pound,  depending  on  type.  The 
cheapest  groimd  in  many  stores  is  well 
over  a  dollar.  But  to  further  complicate 
buying  stores  wrap  it  in  packages  heavier 
than  a  pound— so  if  you  need  just  a 
pound  or  less,  forget  it. 

At  this  time  I  think  it  is  more  im- 
portant than  ever  to  see  that  the  con- 
sumer is  getting  precisely  what  he  is 
paying  for.  If  the  consumer  is  going  to 
be  forced  to  pay  top  dollar,  then  stores 
have  an  obligation  to  give  him  the  very 
best  at  that  price.  The  consumer  has 
every  right  to  not  only  expect  it,  but  to 
demand  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  the  following 
Washington  Post  article  for  insertion  in 
the  Record: 

Frankfurters:   The  Anatomy  of  a 
Red-Hot  Debate 
(By  William  Rice) 
The  continuing  tug-of-war  between  con- 
sumer advocates  ar.d  the  meat  industry  has 


torn  apart  the  hot  dog  they  both  have  been 
pulling  at.  The  debate  over  what  it  should 
and  should  not  contain  may  Intensify  since 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  pro- 
posed last  week  to  continue  the  use  of  by- 
products in  frankfurters. 

Byproducts,  or  variety  meats  (the  term 
preferred  by  the  meat  industry) ,  Include  kid- 
neys, sweetbreads  and  other  Items  often  con- 
sidered delicacies.  They  also  Include  the 
snouts,  windpipe  and  skin  cited  above  and 
many  other  unappetizing  parts. 

Byproducts  touch  personal  sensitivities. 
Whether  to  use  them  or  not  has  brought  out 
what  the  American  Meat  Institute  called  "the 
emotional  reactions  of  members  of  a  vocal 
minority  who  have  personal  esthetic  mis- 
givings about  variety  meats." 

To  lessen  some  of  the  emotion:  Byproducts 
are  used  in  a  minority  of  hot  dogs,  perhaps  30 
percent.  Heavy  regional  sales  In  the  South- 
east make  the  percentage  on  the  Washington 
market  far  less  than  that.  Also,  under  the 
USDA  proposal  of  last  week,  future  package 
labels  wUl  clearly  indicate  that  byproducts 
or  variety  meats  are  part  of  the  frankfurter. 
Whether  the  label  also  will  detail  the  specific 
byproducts  is  unclear. 

So,  in  retail  stores  at  least,  the  consumer 
is  not  going  to  be  forced  into  playing  blind 
man's  buff.  What  will  be  served  in  restaurants 
or  at  the  ball  park,  where  a  good  portion  of 
the  16  billion  frankfurters  we  eat  each  year 
are  purchased,  vrtll  be  harder  to  determine. 
It  is  easy  to  determine,  however,  the  re- 
markable jump  In  prices  for  frankfurters.  A 
sampling  on  the  shelves  of  a  local  super- 
market last  week  ranged  from  the  house 
(chain)  brand  at  89  cents  a  pound  to  Oscar 
Mayer  All-Meat  Wieners  at  $1.35  a  pound. 
(Hebrew  National  Kosher  All-Beef  brand  was 
81.03  for  a  half-pound.)  Statistics  provided 
by  the  American  Meat  Institute  give  a  93.3 
cents  average  price  per  pound  for  franks  In 
January  of  this  year.  That  represents  a  gain 
of  almost  10  cents  per  pound  over  a  year  ago 
and  22.8  cents  (nearly  26  percent)  over  1968, 
five  years  ago. 

When  the  Agriculture  Department  an- 
nounced, in  December  of  last  year,  a  tenta- 
tive proposal  to  ban  all  byproducts  from  hot 
dogs,  it  wasn't  difficult  for  the  AMI  to  find 
allies  In  protesting  the  move. 

Herrell  DeGraff,  president  of  the  AMI, 
wrote  to  the  USDA  hearing  examiner  that 
"the  United  States  is  not  so  affluent  that  It 
can  afford  the  economic  waste  Inherent  In 
discarding  wholesome  food  products  with  an 
estimated  value  of  more  than  $40  million 
annually"  and  enclosed  tables  illustrating 
the  nutritional  value  of  the  byproducts  In 
question. 

He  proposed  the  regulation  allow  for  prod- 
ucts containing  skeletal  meat  and  for  prod- 
ucts containing  "variety  meats,  extenders 
and  binders"  under  separate  labels. 

This,  in  essence,  is  what  has  been  done. 
But  a  USDA  official  hastened  to  point  out 
last  week  that  the  meat  industry's  recom- 
mendation had  been  echoed  by  "lots  of  edu- 
cational Institutions  and  research  outfits." 
"It  kind  of  leads  you  to  wonder,"  he  said. 
But  the  USDA's  sweeping  initial  proposal 
had  led  a  lot  of  people  outside  to  wonder 
what  the  department,  historically  sympa- 
thetic to  Industry,  was  up  to.  It  stimulated 
a  record  2,000  conaments  on  both  sides  of  the 
Issue  and.  In  the  minds  of  some,  created  a 
smokescreen  that  made  it  difficult  to  deal 
with  more  substantive  questions  about  the 
contents  of  frankfurters  and  sausages. 

"Somebody  over  there  was  very  clever," 
said  the  head  of  one  consumer  organization. 
"They  never  Intended  It  to  stick,  but  the 
•conomic  issue  was  one  that  split  consumer 
interests.  It  didn't  make  sense  even  to  us." 
"I  hate  to  say  this,"  DeGraff  commented, 
"but  the  first  proposal  was  seriously  Ill-con- 
sidered. It  wasn't  doing  a  service  to  anyone." 
According  to  USDA,  the  proposal  was  mere- 


ly their  attempt  to  go  along  with  a  decision 
by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  last  August  that 
the  label  "All  Meat"  on  frankfurters  must  be 
abandoned.  Legally,  frankfurters  need  be 
only  85  per  cent  meat.  That  didn't  equal  "all- 
meat,"  the  court  ruled. 

Like  tomatoes  and  chicken,  to  name  only 
two  foods,  frankfurters  aren't  what  they 
used  to  be.  At  the  time  President  Nixon  spoke 
out  on  hot  dogs  (In  1969),  the  frankfurter's 
profile  had  changed  from  19.8  per  cent  pro- 
tein and  18.6  per  cent  fat  (In  1937)  to  a 
flabby  11.8  per  cent  protein  and  31.2  per  cent 
fat. 

Controversy  at  that  time  centered  on  fat 
content.  Consumer  groups  and  AM's  DeGraff 
now  say  that  was  the  wrong  approach  and 
both  claim  they  urged  that  the  emphasis  be 
placed  on  protein  content. 

To  summarize  the  consumer  viewpoint 
there  are  three  areas  of  concern  about  the 
use  of  byproducts. 

Nutrition.  While  Industry  cites  the  nutri- 
tional value  and  gourmet  appeal  of  by- 
products, those  that  rate  highest  In  both 
categories  (liver,  kidneys,  etc.)  bring  high 
prices  when  sold  separately  and  therefore 
are  never  used  in  frankfurter  production. 

Those  that  are  used  (hog  lips,  beef  udder, 
etc.)  do  contain  an  Impressive  percentage  of 
protein.  They  also  contain  a  lot  of  collagen 
(connective  tissue)  that  ranks  as  protein 
but  doesn't  contribute  to  human  tissue 
growth  or  repair  as  does  mxiscle  protein.  It's 
not  only  the  amount  of  protein,  but  the 
value  of  the  protein  that  counts,  consumer 
groups  argue. 

They  would  have  a  requirement  that  the 
hot  dog  contain  a  minimum  of  12  per  cent 
protein  and  meet  a  standard  protein  efficiency 
ratio,  which  can  be  determined  by  laboratory 
tests. 

Health.  Normally  the  bacteria  counts  of 
byproducts,  many  of  which  come  from  the 
abdominal  area,  are  higher  when  processing 
starts  than  those  for  skeletal  meats.  There- 
fore, they  must  be  handled  more  carefully. 
Furthermore,  although  frankfurter  meats 
are  cooked  In  processing,  temperatures  aren't 
sufficient  to  make  the  emulsion  sterile.  There 
is  more  Inherent  danger  In  using  byproducts, 
the  antagonists  charge,  and  frankfurters  with 
byproducts  may  prove  to  have  a  shorter  shelf 
life  than  those  made  without  them. 

Labeling.  The  argument  is  made  that 
under  present  proposals  the  consumer  will 
have  to  be  more,  not  less,  sophisticated  to 
know  what  he  is  getting.  He  or  she  must 
read  small  type  to  flnd  a  detailed  breakdown 
and  even  then  the  average  consumer  lacks 
the  knowledge  to  compare  health  values  of 
various  byproducts. 

Products  considered  "binders"  are  a  con- 
cern here  as  well.  The  frankfurter  may  con- 
tain 3.5  per  cent  binders  and  extenders.  If 
the  binders  are  non-fat  dry  milk  or  soy. 
they  give  a  big  protein  boost.  If  they  are 
dextrose,  the  boost  Is  mainly  In  calories.  A 
suggested  solution  is  complete  Ingredient 
labeling  and  complete  nutrition  labeling  with 
percentages.  That  approach  has  been  rejected 
recently  by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion in  revised  labeling  regulations  for 
products  It  regulates. 

Another  concern,  of  course.  Is  how  the 
consumer  eating  away  from  home  Is  to  know 
what  is  in  the  frankfurter  he  Is  served.  "It 
seems  reasonable  to  assume,"  a  consumer 
spokesman  said,  "that  as  binders  and  by- 
products don't  change  the  taste,  the  mer- 
chant's temptation  will  be  to  sell  the  product 
that  costs  him  less." 

The  AMI'S  DeGraff  responded  with  the  fol- 
lowing during  a  telephone  Interview  last 
week : 

Nutrition.  "We  have  no  serl-us  objection 
to  a  12  per  cent  protein  requirement.  When 
fat  limitation  was  being  argiied.  we  count- 
ered  with  a  minimum  protein  proposal.  If 
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It  were  12  per  cent,  that  would  be 
Ing — you  couldn't  reach  that  with 
30  per  cent  fat — and  more  meanl 

•The  current  level,  11.5  to  11.7 
protein  In  all -meat  franks,  Isn't  tha 

He    acknowledged    the    "distinctly 
protein  value  of  byproducts  used 
furters,  but  countered  by  pointing 
the  lacking  or  limited  amino  acids 
supplied  elsewhere  In  the  diet; 
rlched  flour  In  a  bun  plus  the 
frankfurter  made  a  "highly  effecttve 
blnatlon. 

Health.   "Under   normal   conditions 
OrafI    said,    "with    good    Inspectlo  i 
plants,  there  should  not  be  any 
bacteria.  But  If  variety  meats  are 
died,   there  could  be."   Shelf  life 
furters  with  byproducts  "should 
ferent,"  he  added. 

Labeling.  DeGraff  said  merely  th 
in  which  frankfurters  are  shipped 
stltutional  trade  are  labeled 

On  the  subject  of  costs.  DeOraff 
no  hope  of  a  downturn.  Even  when 
byproducts    are    used,    he    explained 
costs  of  production  and  dlstrlbu 
change.   Competition,    he    thinks, 
down  the  amount  of  byproducts 
ers  will  put  Into  the  meat  emulsloi 

As  to  an  enlarged  supply  of  beef 
that  will  provide  more  meat  for 
Feed  lot  beef  Is  not  used  for  ihl 
Domestic    cow   beef,    cows    taken 
nation's  dairy  herds.  Is  used  and 
years  Imports  have  provided   neai|y 
cent  cf  the  beef  used  for 

DeGraff  said  the  cow  herd  will 
but  not  significantly  when  compai  ed 
mand.  He  called  the  price  Increa^ 
ported  beef  "fantastic"  and  said 
that  supply  grows,  the  United 
part  of  world  demand. 

In  sum,  it's  going  to  be  expensl 
duce    frankfurters    and    It's    going 
tlnue  to  be  expensive  to  buy  them 
whether  they  contain  byproducts 
"wholesome,    cheap,    all-beef,    all 
hot  dog"  Is  extinct. 
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HAW  An  COUNTIES  PRO 
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Tuesday,  March  27. 
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Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr 
the  President  announced  his 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1974,  thoiisand 
citizens  of  this  Nation,  Including 
have  protested   the  tremendoij 
tlons  and  elimination  of 
tlcularly  in  the  area  of  social 

I  have  received  numerous 
Hawaii  vigorously  objecting  to 
posals,   including  resolutions 
councils    the    counties    of 
Maui  which  sum  up  how  the 
budget,  as  proposed,  will  affect 
advantaged  citizens  of  those  cc  unties. 

In  the  belief  that  these  resolutions 
be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues 
tional  testimony  to  the  fact 
service  programs  cannot  be 
reduced  and  deleted,  I  insert  th^m 
Record: 

REiatTKSTING     THE     PRESIDENT     OF     TitE 

States   and   Congress  to 
FOR  Certain  Social  Service 


Restore 
Prog  sa 


Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United 
has  ordered  reductions  and  deletlo  as 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

erally  funded  programs  designed  to  Improve 
the  general  welfare  of  the  socially  and  eco- 
nomically deprived  citizens;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  a  proven  fact  that  the  fed- 
eral funding  provided  has  done  much  toward 
the  development  and  Improvement  of  the 
socially  and  economically  deprived  citizens; 
and 

Whereas,  such  reductions  and  deletions  In- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to,  the  following: 

(a)  The  deletion  of  federal  programs  235 
and  236  will  result  in  the  denial  of  bousing 
for  the  low  income  citizens.  Due  to  the  fund- 
ing of  Section  235  and  236  programs,  the 
County  of  Maui  has  provided  194  fee  simple 
homes  and  112  rental  units  for  the  econom- 
ically deprived  citizens; 

(b)  The  reduction  of  funding  to  Maui  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  Inc.  will  affect  2,400  low 
income  citizens.  These  economically  deprived 
citizens  have  been  receiving  services  by  way  of 
general  community  programs  and  consumer 
education  programs.  Noontime  meals  have 
been  provided  for  approximately  seventy 
elderly  citizens  over  the  age  of  60,  and  trans- 
portation for  approximately  1500  low  Income 
citizens.  Due  to  the  lack  of  federal  funds 
the  Haiku  Neighborhood  Service  Center,  the 
Hana  Neighborhood  Center,  the  Makawao 
Neighborhood  Service  Center  and  the  Pu- 
unene  Neighborhood  Service  Center  will  be 
closed  down.  Such  denial  of  federal  funds 
would  drastically  affect  the  living  standards 
and  social  orientation  of  families  who  have 
relied  on  such  aid  over  the  past  years; 

(c)  The  drastic  reduction  of  funds  to  the 
social  services  programs  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  will  in  turn  affect  the  welfare  pro- 
grams In  the  County  of  Maui.  It  is  a  known 
fact  that  the  State  of  Hawaii  has  ordered  a 
cut  In  the  amount  of  welfare  subsidies  to 
the  low  Income  families.  This,  in  effect,  would 
deny  the  economically  deprived  citizens  on 
Maul  needed  Income  for  survival; 

(d)  The  elimination  of  federal  funding  to 
libraries,  vocational  educational  training  of 
personnel,  new  careers  In  education,  training 
Institutes  and  summer  fellowships.  P.L.  815 
school  construction,  programs  for  strength- 
ening state  departments  of  education,  drug 
abuse  education,  environmental  education, 
and  vocational  rehabilitation  services;    and 

Whereas,  federal  cutbacks  will  have  drastic 
psychological,  social  and  economical  effects 
on  the  deprived  citizens  of  the  County  of 
Maui;  now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Council  of  the 
County  of  Maui  that  it  does  hereby  respect- 
fully request  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Congress  to  re-evaluate  the  fund- 
ing for  social  programs  and  restore  monies 
proposed  to  be  deleted;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  President  of 
the  Senate.  Speaker  of  the  House.  Hawaii's 
Congressional  delegation.  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  and  Mayors  and  Councils 
of  the  counties  of  the  State  of  Hawaii. 
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Resolution 

The  reduction  of  vital  programs  for  senior 
citizens  IncUidlng  the  elimination  of  dental 
care  for  the  aqlng  under  Medicaid,  the  stop- 
page of  all  research  and  training  under  the 
Administration  on  Aging,  the  deletion  of  ex- 
pected expansion  of  the  Retired  Senior  Vol- 
unteer Program,  the  foster  grandparent  pro- 
gram, the  Senior  Corps  of  Retired  Executives, 
and  research  on  aeing  under  the  National 
Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  De- 
velopment: 

The  shifting  to  the  uncertainty  of  special 
revenue  sharing  of  many  educational  pro- 
grams. Including  education  for  deprived 
children,  supplementary  services,  bilingual 
education,  programs  for  the  handicapped, 
vocational  and  adult  education  opportu- 
nities; 

The  freezing  of  wat"r.  sew^r.  ard  open 
space  projects  and  public  facilities  loans  as 


well  as  grants  to  small  communities  for 
building  water  and  sewer  systems; 

The  elimination,  reduction  or  shifting  to 
the  uncertainty  of  special  revenue  sharing 
of  numerous  manpower  programs  designed  to 
reduce  unemployment.  Including  Concen- 
trated Employment  Program  (CEP)  train- 
ing programs  and  Manpower  Development 
Training  Programs,  public  service  careers  and 
on-the-job  training  programs,  CEP  work  sup- 
port, Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Operation 
Mainstream,  and  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act;  and 

Whereas,  the  above  federal  cutbacks,  along 
with  many  others,  will  have  a  serious  social 
and  economic  effect  on  the  State  of  Hawaii 
and  the  County  of  Kauai;  now,  therefore, 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Council  of  the  County 
of  Kauai,  State  of  Hawaii,  that  It  does  hereby 
call  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Congress  to  re-evaluate  funding  for  so- 
cial programs  and  restore  monies  proposed 
to  be  deleted. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Hawaii's  Congres- 
sional delegation,  the  Governor  of  Hawaii, 
the  Mayors  and  Councils  of  each  other  coun- 
ty In  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

Resolution  Calling  Upon  the  President  or 
the  United  States  and  Congress  To  Re- 
store Funds  for  Certain  Social  Service 
Programs 

Whereas,  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  proclaims  that  one  of 
our  nation's  basic  objectives  Is  to  "Promote 
the  general  Welfare";  and 

Whereas,  the  Council  of  the  County  of 
Kauai  recognizes  our  duty  on  a  national  and 
individual  level  to  provide  and  assist  the 
needy  and  less  fortunate  members  of  our 
society;  and 

Whereas,  recent  federal  budget  announce- 
ments by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Indicate  severe  deductions  and  deletions  in 
many  programs  designed  to  promote  the  gen- 
era"!~welfare  of  the  people  of  each  state,  in- 
cluding Hawaii  and  the  County  of  Kauai; 
and 

Whereas,  such  deductions  and  deletions  In- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to,  the  following: 
The  complete  dismantling  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  agencies  related 
to  It,  Including  the  Kauai  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity program,  whose  41  employees  pres- 
ently provide  services  for  over  1700  low- 
Income  citizens  In  the  County  of  Kauai, 
which  services  Include  General  Community 
Programs,  Consumer  Education  and  a  lunch 
program  for  the  elderly.  Transportation  for 
low-Income  Including  transportation  for  the 
elderly  for  shopping,  and  medical  and  dental 
services; 

The  stoppage  of  housing  programs  designed 
to  bring  relief  to  the  numerous  people  in 
our  County  who  live  In  overcrowded  and 
dilapidated  units  at  prices  they  cannot  af- 
ford. Including  Section  235  and  236  pro- 
grams which,  along  with  others,  are  designed 
to  stimulate  construction  of  moderate  in- 
come housing;  and  including  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  loans  for  low-income 
rural  families  and  credit  for  farm  labor  hous- 
ing and  rural  rental  and  cooperative  hous- 
ing; 

The  cutting  of  the  distribution  of  social 
service  funds  to  the  states  by  40%  leading 
to  the  probable  loss  for  Hawaii,  and  pro- 
portionately to  the  County  of  Kauai,  of  $9.5 
million  to  $17.5  In  federal  ftmds  for  wel- 
fare programs  through  both  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies,  Including  up  to  $7.5  million 
In  social  services  and  $2  million  to  $10  mil- 
lion In  food,  clothing,  and  medical  care  pay* 
m'jnts; 

The  elimination  of  federal  funding  to 
libraries,  vocational  educational  training  (A 
personnel,  new  careers  In  education,  train- 
ing Institutes  and  summer  fellowships,  PI* 
815     school      construction,     programs     t(M 
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strengthening  state  departments  of  educa- 
tion, drug  abuse  education,  environmental 
education,  and  vocational  rehabilitation 
services; 


WORKING  FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  27,  1973 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Americans 
are  increasingly  paying  a  higher  per- 
centage of  their  income  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  taxes. 

Before  1930,  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  were  taking  15  cents  out  of 
every  dollar  earned.  By  1950,  they  were 
consuming  twice  as  much.  Today,  in  1973, 
Government's  share  of  every  dollar 
earned  Is  43  cents. 

If  this  trend  continues,  in  the  near 
future  more  than  half  of  the  income  of 
the  average  American  will  be  consumed 
in  taxes.  Today,  ea«h  of  us  works  several 
months  a  year  for  the  Government.  Un- 
less present  trends  are  revised,  the  num- 
ber of  months  devoted  to  working  for  the 
Government  wUl  increase. 

Let,  although  we  work  part  of  our  time 
for  the  Government,  we  are  not  given 
the  "advantages"  of  Government  employ- 
ment. 

This  point  was  recently  made  in  an 
editorial  In  Industry  Week  by  Editor  Wal- 
ter J.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Campbell  recalled  a  morning  when 
the  city  in  which  he  lives  had  a  heavier 
than  normal  snowfall.  He  noted  that — 

Morning  radio  and  television  programs 
blared  out  Information  on  the  weather,  out- 
lined traffic  conditions,  listed  schools  that 
would  be  closed.  Repeatedly,  federal  employ- 
ees were  advised  they  could  report  to  work 
an  hour  later  than  usual. 

At  the  same  time  that  Federal  em- 
ployees were  given  an  additional  hour  to 
get  to  work,  workers  in  private  industry 
were  given  precisely  the  opposite  Instruc- 
tions. 

Wrote  Mr.  Campbell : 

Workers  In  private  enterprise  were  advised 
to  start  work  earlier  to  arrive  at  the  usual 
starting  time. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  disturbed  by  this 
double  standard.  He  calculated  that,  as 
a  result  of  our  current  tax  laws,  his  sal- 
ary for  the  first  5  months  of  the  year 
went  to  the  Government.  He  noted  that — 

For  the  first  five  months,  we  were  working 
to  support  the  federal  government.  That 
makes  us  federal  employees.  Right?  So  we 
reported  for  our  work  an  hour  late — Just 
like  any  other  government  employee. 

The  double  standard  discussed  In  Mr. 
Campbell's  editorial  may  provide  us  with 
some  indication  as  to  why  the  mail  never 
arrives  on  time,  why  there  are  more  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
each  year,  despite  the  fact  that  the  num- 
ber of  farmers  decreases  each  year,  and 
why  the  average  American  must  pay 
more  taxes  for  less  services  every  April  15. 

I  wish  to  share  Walter  Campbell's  edi- 
torial from  the  February  26,  1973,  Issue 
In  Industry  Week  with  my  colleagues, 
and  Insert  It  Into  the  Record  at  this  time: 
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WoRKiN'  FOR  Government 
(By  Walter  J.  Campbell) 

We're  in  trouble  with  our  superiors  at  the 
the  office  again. 

It  all  came  about  last  week  when  we  had  a 
somewhat  heavier  than  normal  snowfall.  It 
was  the  sort  of  storm  that  slows  but  does  not 
halt  traffic. 

Morning  radio  and  television  programs 
blared  out  Information  on  the  weather,  out- 
lined traffic  conditions,  listed  schools  that 
would  be  closed.  Repeatedly,  federal  em- 
ployees were  advised  they  could  report  to 
work  an  hour  later  than  usual. 

Workers  In  private  enterprise  were  advised 
to  start  to  work  earlier  to  arrive  at  the 
usual  starting  time. 

That  double  standard  bothered  us. 

We  had  been  doing  some  tax  calculations 
the  night  before. 

We  figured  that  our  salary  from  January 
through  May  would  go  to  pay  our  federal 
taxes:  Income,  and  excise  levies  on  air  trans- 
portation, automobiles,  telephone  calls,  to- 
bacco, alcohol,  gasoline,  tires  and  other 
things. 

We  also  figured  we  would  work  during 
June  and  July  to  pay  state  and  local  taxes: 
state  Income,  city  Income,  real  property.  In- 
tangible, gasoline,  state  sales,  county  sales, 
tobacco,  and  alcohol,  and  sundry  licenses  and 
fees  that  none  of  us  can  really  keep  In  mind. 

But  for  the  first  five  months,  we  were  work- 
ing to  support  the  federal  government.  That 
makes  us  federal  employees.  Right? 

So  we  reported  for  our  work  an  hour  late — 
Just  like  any  other  government  employee.  We 
were  greeted  with  lifted  eyebrows.  Very  care- 
fully, we  explained  that  by  working  the  first 
five  months  for  the  federal  government,  we 
had  to  consider  ourselves  employed  by  the 
federal  government  and  therefore  entitled  to 
arrive  an  hour  late.  We  also  suggested  that  as 
a  worker  for  the  federal  government,  we  In- 
tended henceforth  to  observe  all  those  myriad 
holidays  to  which  federal  workers  are  en- 
titled. 

Our  superior's  eyes  glazed  In  perplexity. 
As  he  retreated  down  the  corridor  shaking 
his  head,  he  was  reported  to  be  muttering, 
"That  damned  Campbell." 

We  hold  that  our  stand  for  equality  for 
those  who  work  to  support  the  federal  gov- 
ernment with  those  directly  on  the  federal 
payroll  Is  entirely  logical.  It  is  a  campaign 
we  are  going  to  enjoy  promoting. 

And  who  knows?  When  we  die.  maybe 
they'll  declare  a  national  holiday.  And  all  of 
you  will  get  another  day  off. 


WHAT  IS  RIGHT  ABOUT 
BROADCASTING 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  27.  1973 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  insert  in  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  a 
thoughtful  address  delivered  yesterday  at 
the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
convention  here  by  an  old  friend  of  mine 
from  Mlchipran.  Ward  L.  Quaal.  president 
of  WGN  Continental  Broadcasting  Co.  In 
Chicago.  His  theme  was  "What's  Right 
About  Broadcasting!"  and  he  spepks 
from  a  somewhat  different  perspective 
than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  hear- 
ing, one  which  I  believe  is  deserving  of 
our  serious  attention  at  this  time. 

The  address  follows: 
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What's  Right  About  Broadcasting! 
(By  Ward  L.  Quaal) 

President  Wasllewskl,  distinguished  guests, 
colleagues  and  friends.  This,  for  me.  Is  a 
sentimental  Journey — the  highlight  of  a  "love 
affair"  that  has  been  going  on  for  four  dec- 
ades. 

Seated  before  me  Is  my  first  love,  my  fine 
family :  my  coworkers  and  my  dearest  friends. 

I  am  In  love  with  my  country — the  greatest 
and  freest  nation  ever  evolved  In  the  history 
of  mankind.  Unashamed,  I  admit  a  heart  tug 
and  perhaps  a  tear  when  the  colors  were 
presented — a  tug  and  a  tear  that  sprang  from 
the  Inspiration  of  our  founding  fathers,  but 
which  is  not  always  present  these  days  In 
our  schools,  houses  of  worship  and  homes. 

And  I  am  in  love  with  ovir  profession — the 
arts  and  the  many  fine  people  who  constitute 
American  broadcasting — free  enterprise 
broadcasting  that  was  bom,  nurtured  and 
matured  in  these  United  States. 

I  regret  that  some  of  those  of  the  newer 
generation,  both  within  and  outside  our  pro- 
fession, either  never  learned  or  have  forgot- 
ten the  basic  tenets  of  free  enterprise  In 
our  free  society.  They  have  lost  touch  with 
the  spirit,  dedication,  zeal  and  wisdom  of 
the  architects  of  what  was  then  known  as 
broadcasting  by  the  American  plan,  and 
which  since  has  been  adapted  In  every  free 
nation  on  earth  In  toto  or  in  some  modified 
fashion — adapted  throughout  the  world  be- 
cause It  Is  the  most  solid. 

Let  us  all  underscore  what  Is  right  In 
broadcasting!  There  Is  much  that  Is  right 
about  broadcasting.  The  present  and  the  fu- 
ture offer  that  grand  opportunity  to  all  of 
us  to  plan  the  dynamic  decades  that  lie 
ahead,  decades  that  will  see  radio  and  tele- 
vision achievements  that  will  dwarf  even  the 
magnificence  of  the  greatest  feats  performed 
since  radio's  first  reporting  of  a  political  con- 
vention In  the  early  1920's  to  the  glamour 
and  the  drama  of  the  coverage  of  the  moon 
shots  and,  more  recently,  one  of  the  fine 
"hours"  of  television  In  the  reporting  from 
the  summer  g.nmes  of  the  Olympiad  in  Mu- 
nich and  cotmtless  other  radio  and  television 
achievements.  locally  and  nationally. 

As  the  head  of  a  successful  organization 
and  happy  "shops"  wherever  we  operate,  I 
believe  I  know  the  elements  that  make  for 
success  In  ours — uplque  among  all  services 
rendered  to  our  many  publics.  And  I  think 
I  know  the  essentiality  of  teamwork! 

Whether  It  be  In  government.  Industry  or 
sports,  no  executive  bead  is  stronger  than 
his  "team."  Trite  as  it  must  sound,  this 
tribute  paid  me  this  morning  really  does 
belong  to  the  WGN  Continental  organiza- 
tion, which  sprang  from  the  wisdom  and 
foresight  of  our  precursors,  the  pioneering 
executives  In  The  Tribune  Company  orga- 
nization. So  with  the  gratitude  and  affection 
they  deserve,  I  salute  them! 

If  I  had  been  given  the  option  of  a  choice 
of  locale  for  today's  event  It  would  have  been 
between  two  "loves":  Chicago,  where  NAB 
conventions  traditionally  are  held.  Is  my 
home.  It  Is  a  vibrant  and  wonderful,  friend- 
ly, thriving  metropolis — the  heartbeat  of  the 
heartland  of  America! 

But  Washington — the  hub  of  the  world,  the 
eyes  and  the  ears  and  the  conscience  of  our 
great  nation — is  my  mentor,  my  school  of 
higher  learning  In  the  art  of  government.  It 
was  in  Washington  that  I  was  Inculcated 
with  the  philosophy  of  free  enterprise  and 
of  trlpnrtlte  government.  For  nearly  four 
years.  I  had  been  headquartered  In  the 
nation's  capital  eis  the  director  of  the  Clear 
Channel  Broadcasting  Service.  Hardly  a 
month  has  elapsed  since  1949  that  has  not 
seen  my  nresence  In  Washington — either  as 
an  executive  of  Crosley,  which  became  AVCO 
Broadcasting,  or  in  the  past  17  years  for 
WGN  Continental,  and.  on  numerous  oc- 
casions, for  consultations  with  government 
agencies  or  committees  of  Congress. 
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Inexoraoly,  we  must  look  ahead 
nology  advances,  styles  change,  and 
mental  philosophies  of  government 
ness    undergo   transitions.    Today's 
dlnary  advances,  giving  to  this  cou 
unquestioned  world  leadership   in 
munlcatlons,  can  be  traced  in  dlre|ct 
to  the  wisdom  of  those  men  who  e 
the   dangers    of   government    versus 
enterprise — of   a  free   "Radio   Press' 
government  censorship!  Ladles  and 
men,  our  only  "censor"  should  be 
less   combination   of   quality   enriched 
good  taste! 

If  I  were  to  select  one  man  In  the 
of  conununlcations  law  who  did  the 
safeguard    those    Inherent    first 
freedoms,   he   would   be    the  late   L^uls 
Caldwell,  attorney  of  Washington 
cago,  and  the  first  General  Counsel  ( 
of  the  Federal  Radio  Commission 
ner  of  the  FCC.   A   colorful,   white 
brilliant  man   whose  honesty  and 
were  legend,  he  wrote  most  of  thosi ; 
sions   of   the   early   radio  law   that 
sound  in  principle  that  they  remain 
stone    of    the    Communications    Act 
otherwise  has  been  so  twisted  and 
by  Congressional  patchwork,  and 
FCC   interpretations,   and  outlandish 
actions  as  to  make  it  punitive,  as 
contradictory  I ! ! 

Louis  Caldwell,  whose  firm  still  re 
our  companies,  was  my  mentor  and 
factor!  As  a  young  man,  a  second  rre 
American    of    Scandinavian    desceni 
Michigan,  who  had  begun  on  the 
Ing  and  general  talent  side,  I  learned 
him  logic  I  shsUl  never  forget!  Mr. 
was  aware  of  our  awesome  respwnibll 
as  licensees,  and  he  never  allowed  his 
to  forget  them.  But  he  never  back<  d 
from  an  encounter  where  fundamen|t:al 
enterprise    concepts    were    Involved 
Caldwell  was  perhaps  the  most  u 
person  it  has  been  my  good  fortune 
There  are  others,  long  departed 
men  of  courage  and  Integrity  and 
great  lufiuence,  not  only  on  my  life 
Is  unimportant,  brt  on  the  development 
the   broadcast   media   in   the   best 
of  our  nation  and  our  people,  and 
American  tradition  of  being  entitled 
rewards  of  their  labors  and  of  riskii  g 
capital  in  pioneering  radio,  and  lattei  ly 
vision  In  which  the  losses  were 
during  the  first  dozen  years! 

r  shall  mention  only  a  few  of  these 
dedicated  men :  General  David  Sarnoff 
W.  Craig  of  WSM,  Nashville;  Harold  V 
of  WBAP,  Fort  Worth:  James  D.  Sh(  mse 
CBS  and  Crosley-AVCO;  Earle  C.  Antjiony 
KPI,  Los  Angeles. 

We  owe  an   enormous  debt  to 
that  first  generation  who  are  still  hen 
wart  defenders  of  our  system  and 
as  young  In  zeal  and  dedication  as 
when  it  was  "fun"  to  be  a  broadcaster 
the  rewards  "slim."  Among  these 
Innovators  and  fine  pentlemen  as  Nile! 
men,    Rosel    H.    Hyde.    Frank    Stan: 
Leonard   Relnsch,    Clair   MfCoUougt , 
Petzer — to  name  only  a  few. 
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I  win  not  resort  to  fiaming  rhefcrtc  to 
exhort  all  of  you  to  defer.d  the  freed  im  and 
sanctity  of  American  broadcasting!  rtiat  is 
why  you  are  here!  It  is  the  reason  for  being 
of  the  National  Association  of  Broadca  sters ! ! ! 
It  is  your  obligation  to  defend  that 
you  and  your  predecessors  fashioned 
ular  demand — the  expressed  wishes 
tlon  of  220  million  American 
three  percent  of  self-annointed  Intellectuals 
who  preach  what  they  seldom  practkc 

In  the  words  of  that  fine  man  c  I  note 
Johnny  Mercer.  let  us  strive  to  el  mlnate 
the  "negative"  and  accentuate  the  "posi- 
tive"— let  us  all  acclaim  what  is  righi  about 
broadcasting  I 
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HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAtlVES 
Tuesday,  March  27,  1973 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  article  Is  a 
thoughtful,  well-reasoned  proposal  by  the 
World  Without  War  Issues  Center  of 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  regarding  the  question 
of  amnesty.  In  the  controversy  surround- 
ing this  issue,  I  feel  that  the  ideas  pre- 
sented here  can  add  affirmatively  to  the 
dialog  on  the  subject,  and  I  recommend 
that  the  article  be  carefully  and  con- 
siderately read  by  all  those  concerned 
about  the  question. 

The  article  follows: 
Amnesty?*    A   Polict   Proposal   From   the 
World  WrrHOur  War  Issues  Center 

THE    PROBLEM 

During  the  Vietnam  years,  many  young 
men  have  left  the  country,  deserted  the 
armed  forces,  or  gone  underground  to  avoid 
military  service.  Others  have  openly  refused 
Induction  and  accepted  the  penalty  of  the 
law.  When  the  war  finally  ends,  the  nation 
must  decide,  as  we  have  In  past  wars, 
whether  to  bring  these  men  back  into  the 
life  of  our  society.  National  policy  tr.wp.rd 
these  men  could  be  an  important  element  in 
reuniting  our  socletj' — or  it  could  further 
divide  us. 

Competing  perspectives  on  the  w-isdom  of 
a  policy  of  amnesty  rest  their  case  on  dif- 
ferent values:  equal  Justice  under  the  law, 
respect  for  conscience,  the  requisites  of  polit- 
ical community,  of  reconcUatlon  and  reuni- 
fication. 

the  issrE 

Should  the  policy  of  the  United  States  be 
to  grant  amnesty  to  men  who  illegally  re- 
fused to  serve  m  the  military  during  the 
Vietnam  war?  Should  alternate  service  be  a 
requirement  for  amnesty? 

at  stake 
(}\  An  opportunity  to  support  consclen- 
tloue  opposition  to  participation  In  war. 
balanced  by  (2)  a  concern  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  political  community  and  a  system 
of  law  as  an  alternative  to  violence  In  the 
resolution  and  prosecution  of  conflict.  Both 
are  key  elements  In  a  framework  of  under- 
standings capable  of  leading  us  away  from 
war. 

MAJOR    CURRENT    APPROACHES    TO    AMNESTT 

( 1 )  One  aoproach  opposes  amne.-^ty  on  the 
grounds  that  those  who  evaded  military  serv- 
ice or  deserted  chose  to  break  with  this  politi- 
cal communltv.  "They  may  Join  another 
If  they  choose.  Our  community  owes  them 
nothing."  To  reward  these  men  with  amnesty 
would  be  an  extreme  Injustice  to  those  who 
accepted  their  responsibilities,  many  of  whom 
died.  <2)  Another  approach  argues  that  those 
who  refused  to  serve  resoonded  to  demands  of 
conscience  to  resist  an  unlust  and  Illegal  war. 
Amnesty  Is  their  due.  They  recognized  the 
terrible  path  this  country  was  pursuing  ard 
refused  to  go  along  with  It.  Any  attemnt  to 
make  amnesty  conditional  would  make  these 
young  men  admit  they  were  wTong  when,  in 
fact,  the  government  was  wrong.  (3)  A  third 
position  focuses  on  the  need  fi^r  national 
reconciliation.  It  favors  amnesty  as  a  step 
In  that  direction,  but  Insists  en  alternate 
service  requirement  to  be  equitable  to  those 


•  "A  general  determination  that  whole 
classes  of  offenses  and  offenders  will  not  be 
prosecuted."  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social 
Sciences. 


who  served.  (4)  The  policy  WWWIC  proposes 
approaches  amnesty  In  the  context  of  values 
and  goals  essential  for  an  end  to  war. 

PRIM.^RY    VALtTES    AND    GOALS    OF    THE    WWWIC 
AMNESTY    PROPOSAL 

A  concept  of  political  community  and 
responsibility 

The  United  States  of  America  Is  a  political 
community  we  wish  to  sustain.  A  major  goal 
for  those  who  would  end  war  Is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  transnational  political  community 
with  effective  legal  Institutions  capable  of 
enforcing  agreements  and  providing  alternate 
channels  for  the  resolution  and  prosecution 
of  conflict.  Thus,  respect  for  law  and  political 
obligation  are  essential  concerns  for  those 
who  wish  to  sustain  this  political  community 
while  working  for  one  capable  of  endlne  war. 
Respect  for  conscience 

The  conscientious  withdrawal  of  consent 
from  unjust  laws  or  policies.  If  carried  out 
in  a  manner  which  dees  not  undermine  the 
authority  of  the  political  process,  can  be  a 
tremendous  spur  to  needed  change.  It  can 
awaken  the  latent  moral  forces  In  our  society 
which  dictate  and  sustain  attempts  to  end 
war.  Therefore,  support  for  Individual  con- 
science Is  a  primary  value  for  those  who  seek 
to  build  the  Institutions  of  peace. 
Equity 

Men  caught  In  the  moral  vise  of  this  war 
responded  In  a  wide  variety  of  ways.  To  be 
fair  to  all  of  these  faced  agonizing  decisions 
about  military  service,  we  must  not  be  vindic- 
tive toward  those  who  went  outside  the  law 
in  their  refusal  to  serve,  nor  should  we  treat 
inequitably  those  who  accepted  their  respon- 
billtles  under  the  law  by  releasing  from  re- 
sponsibility those  who  did  not  accept  theirs. 
Concern  for  reconciliation  and  reunification 

National  reconciliation  demands  attempts 
to  heal  the  deep  divisions  in  our  society 
which  have  resulted  from  the  Vietnam  war. 
Amnesty  could  be  one  essential  element  in 
achieving  a  unified  political  community  and 
la  reconciling  the  many  points  of  view  in- 
volved. Such  a  renewed  sense  of  community 
could  facilitate  a  positive  American  role  In 
the  attempt  to  create  alternatives  to  war. 
A  perspective  on  war 

The  values  we  have  Just  stated  conflict.  All 
are  Important,  We  attempt  to  balance  them 
within  our  perspective  on  what  is  required 
to  end  war.  That  perspective,  stated  in  the 
World  Without  War  Council  publication.  To 
End  War,  values  law  and  conscience,  am- 
nesty for  those  who  conscientiously  refused 
to  serve  and  equitable  treatment  for  those 
who  did;  concern  for  the  specific  choice  to  be 
made  and  a  determination  to  make  that 
choice  a  part  of  a  long  range  policy  that  can 
help  end  war  In  the  world, 

A   WORLD   without  WAR  AMNESTY   PROPOSAL 

Many  young  men  now  stand  outside  the 
law  because  of  their  response  to  military 
service  during  the  Vietnam  war.  WWWIC 
urges  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  conditional 
amnesty  which  embodies  the  following  prin- 
ciples and  procedures. 

A.  An  Amnesty  Review  Board:  should  be 
created  and  empowered  to  consider  applica- 
tions for  amnesty,  to  classify  the  applicant's 
refusal  to  serve  according  to  the  categories  In 
Section  B.  and  to  set  appropriate  and  equita- 
ble conditions  for  amnesty  which  maximize 
the  chances  for  national  reconciliation  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  sense  of  political  com- 
munity and  political  obligation.  This  policy 
should  take  effect  when  a  durable  cease-fire 
Is  achieved  or  when  Americans  are  r.o  longer 
being  drafted  for  military  activity  In  Indo- 
china. 

B.  Who  should  be  granted  amnesty?  On 
what  conditions? 

( 1 )  Those  who  openly  and  nonvlolently  re- 
fused to  serve   and  wUllngly  accepted   the 
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penalty  of  civil  or  military  law  for  their  re- 
fusal. 

The  men  In  this  group  have  fulfilled  the 
minimum  commitment  of  a  citizen  In  a 
democratic  society;  the  commitment  to  obey 
the  law  or  willingly  accept  the  law's  penalty 
for  open  and  nonviolent  civil  disobedience. 
They  should  be  distinguished  from  those  who 
left  the  country,  deserted,  or  went  under- 
ground. Any  amnesty  policy  should  make 
generous  pardon  provisions  for  men  who 
went  to  Jail  for  their  t^ellefs  and  did  not 
break  with  this  political  community. 

(2)  Those  who  left  the  country  to  avoid 
the  draft  and  those  who  went  underground 
and  attempted  (successfully  or  unsuccess- 
fully) to  avoid  the  penalty  of  the  law  for 
their  refusal  to  serve. 

The  men  In  this  group  acted  for  a  wide 
variety  of  reasons.  Some  were  denied  con- 
scientious objector  status  by  their  draft 
boards.  Others  did  not  apply  because  they 
objected  only  to  this  war  and  therefore  did 
not  qualify  for  CO  status.  Still  others  sim- 
ply denied  an  obligation  to  the  political 
community  for  reasons  which  may  or  may 
not  have  grown  out  of  conscientious  oppo- 
sition to  war.  We  believe  that  although  these 
differences  In  motivation  are  crucial  to  the 
health  o.  a  democratic  society,  they  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  bureaucratic  determina- 
tion. 

Tlierefore,  the  Amnesty  Review  Board 
should  grant  amnesty  to  all  the  men  In  this 
group  (or  recommend  pardon  for  those  im- 
prisoned) subject  to  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  concept  of  political  obligation  evidenced 
by  acceptance  of  an  appropriate  civilian 
alternate  service  assignment, 

(3)  Those  who  deserted  from  the  military 
We  believe  that  a  man  may  become  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  participation  in  war 
after  he  enlists  or  accepts  Induction.  There- 
fore, the  Board  may  grant  amnesty  to  the 
men  in  this  category  subject  to  a  willingness 
to  accept  assignment  to  appropriate  civilian 
or  military  service. 

C.  Limitations  on  the  Board's  powers: 

(1)  The  Board  may  grant  amnesty  only 
for  a  failure  to  fulfill  responsibilities  under 
the  Selective  Service  Act  or  the  Universal 
Code  of  Military  Justice,  not  for  violations  of 
any  other  civil  laws. 

(2)  The  Board  may  only  grant  amnesty  for 
nonviolent  acts. 

(3)  The  Board  may  only  grant  amnesty  to 
those  who  acknowledge  the  concept  of  polit- 
ical obligation  by  evincing  a  willingness  to 
perform  an  alternate  service  assignment  if 
required   by   the   Board, 

D.  Alternate  Service. 

Alternate  service  should  be  broadly  inter- 
preted to  Include  a  wide  range  of  construc- 
tive work  opportunities. 

WHY  DOES  WWWlC  SUPPORT  AMNESTY? 

Amnesty  can  heal  some  of  the  wounds  of 
war.  It  can  help  re-knlt  an  American  political 
community  torn  asunder  by  this  war.  Na- 
tional reconciliation  Is  a  prerequisite  for  a 
positive  American  role  In  establishing  the 
institutions  and  understandings  that  can 
end  war  in  the  world. 

WWWIC  supports  those  who  are  conscien- 
tiously opposed  to  participation  In  war  and 
wish  to  fulfill  their  obligation  to  this  politi- 
cal community  outside  the  military.  It  be- 
lieves that  such  Individuals  can  provide  a 
moral  impetus  to  the  whole  society  to  pursue 
the  creation  of  alternatives  to  war.  Amnesty 
could  return  many  of  these  young  men  to 
this  country  and  offer  them  opportunities 
for  service  consistent  with  principled  objec- 
tion to  war, 

WHY    SHOTTLD    AMNESTY    BE    CONDITIONAL? 

It  Is  false  to  assume  that  men  who  left 
the  country  or  deserted  are  traitors  or 
cowards.  It  Is  Just  as  false  to  assume  that 
they  are  all  moral  heroes  whose  Just  reward 
Is  unconditional  amnesty.  These  men  acted 
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In  a  wide  variety  of  ways  for  a  wide  variety 
of  reasons.  Equity  for  those  who  served  and 
for  those  who  resisted  openly  and  accepted 
the  legal  penalty  for  their  acts  dictates  that 
those  who  chose  to  leave  the  country  or  the 
military  perform  an  alternate  service  assign- 
ment as  a  condition  of  amnesty. 

Membership  In  a  political  community  In- 
volves obligations  as  well  as  rights.  One  of 
those  obligations  Is  to  obey  the  law  or  sub- 
mit to  its  authority  If  conscientious  refusal 
to  obey  is  Indicated.  Unconditional  amnesty 
would  tend  to  undermine  respect  for  law  In 
a  country  and  world  that  need  law  If  we  are 
to  move  away  from  war  and  violence. 

Finally,  an  alternate  service  program  sensi- 
tively and  wisely  administered  Is  an  oppor- 
tunity: an  opportunity  to  dramatize  con- 
cepts of  conscience  and  war  and  of  work  to 
end  war,  and  an  opportunity  to  utilize  the 
talents,  energies,  and  moral  concern  of  men 
who  can  help  lead  the  way  to  a  world  with- 
out war. 


THE  ENERGY  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
SUPPLY  ACT  OF  1973 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  27,  1973 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  I  outlined  the 
incredible  pattern  of  mismanagement, 
confusion,  and  blatant  abuse  which  char- 
acterizes the  Federal  Government's 
"nonpolicy"  in  energy.  It  is  clear  that  a 
matter  so  critical  to  the  national  well- 
being  demands  an  imaginative  response 
by  experts  completely  dedicated  to  im- 
proving the  welfare  of  all  our  citizens. 
We  can  no  longer  rely  on  the  private  sec- 
tor to  solve  a  vital  public  problem. 

A  central  feature  of  any  solution  to 
our  future  energy  needs  is  research  and 
development.  We  must  begin  immediate- 
ly a  comprehensive  program  of  research 
into  alternative  energy  sources  which 
pose  little  or  no  threat  to  our  precious 
environment. 

To  conduct  the  desperately  needed 
program  of  new  energy  sources  research, 
I  propose  the  establishment  of  a  NASA- 
type  agency.  This  agency,  the  Energy 
Development  and  Supply  Commission 
will  coordinate  the  Nation's  energy 
policies  and  develop  new  sources  of  clean, 
cheap  energy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  rhetoric  about  the  energy  crisis 
and  solutions  have  been  offered.  But  no 
one  has  offered  solution  to  the  problems 
of  funding  the  magnitude  of  research 
and  demonstration  projects  which  are 
required.  No  one  is  saying  where  the 
money  should  come  from  to  finance  this 
national  effort.  This  is  the  most  impor- 
tant aspect  of  the  legislation  which  I  am 
introducing:  It  does  provide  funding.  It 
is  responsible  legislation  which  identifies 
a  problem  and  then  provides  the  funds  to 
pay  for  the  solutions.  Through  the  crea- 
tion of  an  energy  development  and  sup- 
ply trust  fund,  this  legislation  provides  a 
regular  source  of  revenue — collected 
from  energy  consumers — to  finance  the 
development  of  the  energy  of  the  future. 

The  trust  fund  will  be  formed  from 
the  revenues  gnined  by  the  imposition  of 
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an  energy  use  tax  and  will  provide  ap- 
proximately $3.5  billion  per  year  for  the 
Commission  to  solve  our  Nation's  energy 
problems. 

CREATION    OF   THE    FUND 

The  fimd  will  be  developed  from  a 
variety  of  sources.  First,  there  will  be  a 
tax  on  natural  gas  and  electricity  use. 
Each  of  these  taxes  will  have  an  exemp- 
tion level  which  will  free  residential  and 
small  commercial  users  from  the  tax. 
The  tax  will  generally  fall  on  the  largest 
users  of  these  energy  sources  who  are 
generally  the  most  inefficient  and  waste- 
ful users. 

Inexpensive  fuel  has  been  a  boon  to 
American  industry,  but  only  now  are  we 
realizing  the  adverse  consequences  of 
this  policy.  With  the  cost  of  fuel  insig- 
nificant relative  to  other  factors  of  pro- 
duction, there  has  been  little  economic 
incentive  for  industry  to  use  energy 
efBciently.  Grossly  inefficient  industrial 
processes  have  resulted.  In  certain  phases 
of  the  manufacturing  of  glass,  for  ex- 
ample, the  wastage  of  natural  gas  is  as 
high  as  50  percent.  There  is  a  similar 
problem  in  the  use  of  electricity  because 
the  larger  consumers  are  given  lower 
rates.  The  tax  I  propose  on  fuel  and  use 
would  stimulate  more  efficient  consump- 
tion of  natural  gas  and  electricity  by  the 
largest  consumer  of  these  resources.  This 
tax  will  raise  $2  billion  for  the  fimd. 

Second,  there  is  imposed  a  nominal  tax 
of  0.5  cent  a  gallon  on  kerosene,  gas, 
oD,  and  fuel  oil  with  exemption  from  the 
tax  on  the  first  2.500  gallons.  This  will 
free  the  homeowner  and  small  business- 
man from  this  tax,  but  such  a  tax  would 
stimulate  conservation  of  petroleum  in 
the  larger  heating  and  industrial  proc- 
esses, while  adding  $500  million  to  the 
trust  fund. 

The  conservation  taxes  are  supple- 
mented by  a  new  system  of  imports  of 
foreign  petroleum.  The  ill-conceived  im- 
port quota  system,  which  has  led  to  se- 
vere crude  oil  shortages  among  mid- 
western  refineries,  will  be  abolished.  In 
its  place  will  be  a  flexible  tariff  structure 
to  control  the  influx  of  foreign  crude  oils. 
The  tariff  will  be  equal  to  90  percent  of 
the  difference  between  the  domestic  price 
of  crude  oil  and  the  foreign  price  plus  its 
shipping  costs  to  the  port  of  entry.  The 
tariff  level  under  this  formula  will  be  ad- 
justed periodically 

The  revenue  raised  by  this  provision 
will  vary  as  the  price  of  domestic  and 
foreign  oil  varies,  but  it  is  estimated  that 
this  will  add  about  $1  billion  to  the  trust 
fund.  Ideally,  funds  for  research  would 
be  generated  internally  from  industry. 
But  the  large  oil  companies  have  fovmd 
it  more  profitable  to  gear  their  ca'-ital 
expenditures  to  sales  and  promotion 
rather  than  research  and  development 
The  Washington  Post  revealed  that  the 
oil  industry  has  spent  over  $3  million  in- 
forming the  public  of  the  crisis  in  our 
energy  sources.  At  the  same  time,  Sen- 
ator Metcalf  has  compiled  statistics 
which  reveal  that  the  electric  utiUties 
expend  3.3  times  as  much  capital  on  pro- 
motion as  they  do  on  lesearch  and  de- 
velopment. 

One  major  oil  company  has  just  spent 
millions  telling  the  American  people  how 
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they  changed  two 
stripes  of  the  energy  industry 
changed:  They  are  more  intei^ested  in 
profits  and  sales  today  than  in  meeting 
the  problems  of  the  future.  Th ;  Ameri- 
can people  cannot  rely  on  the  energy  in- 
dustry for  the  hard  research 
A  trust  fund  Is  needed;  a  trusi  fund  Is 
the  only  way  to  provide  for  the  1  igh  level 
of  steady  effort  that  is  required , 

ADMINISTRATTON     OP     THE     TRUST 


s.  The 
lave  not 


Moneys  from  the  trust  fund 


tvill  pro- 


vide funding  for  a  wide  range  (f  activi- 
ties designed  to  promote  a  more  coherent 
approach  to  energy  policy  planning.  A 
five-member  Energy  Development  and 
Supply  Commission  will  direct] the  Na- 
tion's energy  effort. 

These  five  Commissioners  shdll  be  se- 
lected from  academic  research,  i  md  pub- 
lic service  backgrounds.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
just  want  to  say  at  this  point  that  we 
are  going  to  be  asking  the  Ameri  :an  peo- 
ple to  take  on  some  tremendous  new  re- 
sponsibilities in  order  to  meet  tjie  prob 

an  hour 
he  most 
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lems  of  the  energy  crisis.  This  is 
In  which  we  have  got  to  see  that 
highly  qualified  people — from  ^ery  as 
pect — are  in  the  positions  of  res;  wnsibil- 
ity.   We  must  have  people  of  unques- 
tioned loyalty  to  the  public  inte  -est 

The  activities  of  the  Commistion  can 
be  categorized  under  four  headings: 

Data  collection; 

National  security; 

Research  and  development;  afid 

Publication    and    reports    of 
mendations. 

DATA    COLLECTION 

The  first  prerequisite  for 
policy  is  adequate  information, 
long  the  agencies  of  the  Fedeifeil 
ernment  have  been  mere  sounv 
resonating  the  industry  line.  To 
vent  the  persistent  problem  of 
tion  caps,  this  bill  empowers  the 
Development  and   Supply 
to  conduct  annually  an  extensi\" 
and  survey  collection  to  gage 
tion's  energy  resources.  This 
sive  mineral  deposit  inventory 
provided  to  all  other  agencies  of 
ment  involved  in  energy  matters 
to    coordinate    planning    amon ; 
agencies. 

NATIONAL    SECtTRlTT 

The   second    major   function 
Commission  relates  to  the  much 
problem  of  national  security. 
long,  the  oil  industry  has  playec 
fears  to  goad  us  into  policies  w^ich 
not  in  the  national  interest 
industry  spokesmen,  costumed 
white-and-blue    bunting,    come 
congressional     committees     to 
their  well-orchestrated  case  for 
gifts  from  the  public  treasury 
alism  of  this  sort  has  little  place 
lie  debate;  it  undermines  ratiohal 
proaches   to  reasonable   solutions 
issue  of  national  security  shoulc 
used    to    hammerlock    the 
people. 

In  March  of  1959, 1  pointed  to  Manipu- 
lation of  the  national  security  issue  by 
the  oil  companies.  At  that  time  I  pre- 
sented essentially  the  same  solution  I 
offer  today — the  establishment  op  a  pe- 
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troleum  reserve  for  national  security.  I 
addressed  the  House  with  these  words: 
If  we  desire  to  protect  the  national  secu- 
rity. It  would  seem  more  prudent  to  dis- 
cover our  own  reserves  and  keep  them  stored 
In  the  ground  for  future  emergencies  .  .  . 
In  the  meantime  it  would  seem  wise  for 
us  to  consume  foreign  supplies  while  they 
remain  easily  accessible. 

Under  the  bill  I  am  introducing  to- 
day, this  vital  issue  will  finally  be  re- 
moved from  the  arena  of  self-serving, 
partisan  debate.  The  Commission  will 
be  authorized  to  establish  and  maintain 
national  defense  petroleum  reserves. 
These  reserves  shall  be  of  suflQcient  size 
to  protect  our  country  against  a  1-year 
interruption  of  imported  petroleum 
from  foreign  countries  which  the  Com- 
mission determines  to  be  an  insecure 
source  of  petroleum. 

ENERGY    RESEARCH 

The  third  and  most  important  func- 
tion of  the  Commission  is  to  supervise 
and  coordinate  the  conduct  of  research 
into  all  aspects  of  energy  supply,  trans- 
mission, and  utilization.  The  primary 
thrust  of  this  research — funded  by  the 
trust  fimd — will  be  to  seek  the  quality 
of  our  environment.  Through  a  truly 
imaginative  energy  policy,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible even  to  halt  the  present  frighten- 
ing deterioration  of  the  world's  environ- 
ment. Research  will  be  directed  in  five 
key  areas: 

First,  the  development  of  all  aspects 
of  solar  energy. 

Second,  the  development  of  processes 
of  energy  conservation. 

Third,  the  decrease  of  the  environ- 
mental impact  of  energy,  generation, 
transmission,  and  distribution  especially 
in  the  area  of  nuclear  fission. 

Fourth,  the  increase  of  efiSciency  of 
energy  generation,  transmission,  and 
distribution. 

Fifth,  the  exploration  of  other  areas 
of  energy  development  such  as  the  gas- 
ification of  coal,  oil  shale,  heat,  and 
energy  from  solid  waste  projects. 

This  research  can  be  carried  on  either 
through  contract  or  through  in-house 
research,  similar  to  the  type  of  research 
conducted  at  NASA  laboratories.  It  would 
be  my  expectation  that  much  of  this  re- 
search would  be  carried  on  at  existing 
facilities.  For  example,  the  NASA  Jet 
Propulsion  Labs  at  the  Lewis  Research 
Center  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  are  vastly 
underutilized.  While  Lewis  continues  to 
carry  on  a  substantial  volume  of  NASA 
research.  It  is  capable  of  expanding  its 
research  Into  a  wide  range  of  energy  de- 
velopment, transmission,  and  utilization 
efficiency  questions. 

ENERGY  REPORTS 

In  conjunction  with  its  activities  of 
data  collection,  national  security,  and  re- 
search and  development,  the  Commission 
will  publish  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions on  the  entire  range  of  its  findings. 
These  reports  will  enable  not  only  Con- 
gress but  people  outside  of  Ctovemment 
to  take  informed  action  on  energy  issues. 

The  Crovemment  is  now  being  held 
ransom  by  the  energy  industry.  We  who 
are  directly  involved  with  questions  of 
policy  are  consistently  told  that  the  en- 
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tire  Issue  is  too  complex  for  the  layman's 
mind.  In  matters  of  tax.  we  are  urged  to 
walk  softly;  a  mistake  here,  we  are  told, 
could  precipitate  the  economic  collapse 
of  the  industry  and  the  country  as  well. 
Confronted  with  this  impressive  barrage, 
most  of  us  have  been  willing  to  defer 
decision  to  "the  experts" — the  oil  com- 
pany executive,  the  natural  gas  pipeline 
owner,  the  petroleum  engineer. 

This  is  not — nor  can  it  be — just  and 
responsible  Government.  We  must  com- 
bat this  tyranny  of  expertise  with  in- 
formed action.  The  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  the  trustees  cf  the  public  wel- 
fare, and  we  must  act.  We  can  no  longer 
afford  to  defer  decisions  of  public  inter- 
est— decisions  which  can  cost  the  Ameri- 
can   consumer  billions   of   dollars  and 
irreversibly  injure  our  environment — to 
those  who  would  subvert  those  interests. 
The  funds  provided  by  this  legisla- 
tion for  energy  research  will  help  but 
will  not  entirely  solve  the  energy  prob- 
lem— a  problem  which  has  become  so 
complicated  that  many  things  must  be 
done  in  addition  to  research.  Thus  this 
bill  seeks  to  provide  for  a  comprehensive 
determination  made  by  public  experts 
of  the  exact  extent  of  oil  and  gas  re- 
serves in  America,  which  I  estimate  are 
understated  by  at  least  50  percent — the 
suppression  of  reserves  reduces  local  and 
State  tax  assessments  and  multiplies  the 
value  of  oil  and  gas  which  secretly  re- 
mains underground.  This  bill  seeks  to  re- 
peal the  oil  quota  law  so  as  to  permit  all 
oil  seeking  entry  into  the  United  States 
to  enter  in  unlimited  quantity  under  a 
tariff  system.  The  legislation  authorizes 
the  Government  to  acquire  oil  reserves 
of  imported  oil   and — utilizing  former 
producing  oil  wells — store  the  reserves  in 
underground  facilities  for  future  civilian 
and  military  use.  Such  storage  will  pro- 
vide a  hedge  against  even  higher  prices 
and  provide  a  reserve  defense  supply. 
This  legislation  seeks  to  eliminate  waste- 
ful usage  of  oil  and  gas — and  this  will 
require  the  cooperation  of  every  level  of 
government  and  all  of  the  people.  Local 
building  codes  must  be  established  to 
conserve  energy,  not  waste  it.  More  peo- 
ple must  live  closer  to  their  place  of  em- 
ployment.  Automobiles   must   be   more 
efficient,  perhaps  smaller  with  more  miles 
per  gallon. 

Of  course,  other,  new  policies  are  re- 
quired. 

First,  tax  policies  must  be  adopted 
which  provide  the  maximum  incentive 
for  the  producer  and  developer  of  re- 
sources and  must  be  designed  to  elimi- 
nate the  incentive  to  hold  supplies  off 
the  market  once  they  are  discovered. 

Second,  new  customers  of  gas  and  oil 
must  bear  the  greater  burden  of  in- 
creased needs;  established  users  are  en- 
titled to  some  benefits  trom  early  com- 
mitment and  long-term  contracts. 

Third,  the  oil  consuming  nations  must 
organize  into  a  compact  to  negotiate 
with  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Ex- 
porting Countries — OPEC — for  fair  and 
reasonable  prices.  Under  the  coffee 
agreements,  this  type  of  agreement  has 
helped  stabilize  commodity  supplies  and 
prices.  The  same  policy  could  be  help- 
ful In  energy  supplies. 
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ELI  LILLY  &  CO.  OF  INDIANAPOLIS: 
MEETING  RESPONSIBILITIES  TO 
SOCIETY 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  27.  1973 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  persons 
find  it  fashionable  to  constantly  attack 
major  corporations  for  their  supposed 
shortcomings  in  meeting  responsibilities 
to  society.  Unfortunately,  it  leaves  the 
impression  with  many  that  this  is  the 
general  rule  for  American  business  and 
industry. 

This  simply  is  not  true.  American  in- 
dustry has  been  and  is  fully  aware  of 
what  these  responsibilities  should  be.  For 
a  close  look  at  what  one  major  firm  has 
done  and  is  doing.  I  am  pleased  to  include 
the  following,  from  Eli  Lilly  &  Co.'s  1972 
report  to  the  shareholders : 

Looking  Beyond  Financial  Results — Pro- 
ductivity, Pricing,  and  RESPONSiBiLmES  to 
Society 

Any  major  corporation  has  responsibilities 
to  society  that  reach  far  beyond  the  financial 
figures  contained  In  annual  reports  to  share- 
holders. How  well  these  responsibilities  are 
discharged  Is  often  unseen  and,  therefore, 
unappreciated,  partly  because  such  benefits 
are  elusive  and  difficult  to  capture  in  con- 
crete form  and  partly  because  business  often 
has  not  devoted  enough  attention  to  com- 
municating this  Important  aspect  of  eco- 
nomic life.  However,  these  responsibilities 
and  how  well  they  are  met  need  to  be  rec- 
ognized because  society  expects  more  from 
business  than  profitable  operations. 

In  simple  terms.  Industry  utUlzes  society's 
human  and  material  resources  to  produce 
what  people  want  to  satisfy  their  needs.  The 
benefits  provided  to  society  in  the  conversion 
process  are  measured  by  the  usefulness  of  in- 
dustry's  products  and  by  the  efficiency — or 
productivity — of  the  conversion  process. 

We  believe  the  discovery  and  development 
of  new  Lilly  products  represent  significant 
progress  in  the  vital  life  sciences.  These  prod- 
ucts play  a  part — a  significant  part,  we 
think — in  improving  the  quality  of  living. 
They  do  it  by  preventing  or  combating  illness, 
reducing  the  time  (and  thus  the  cost)  of 
hospital  care,  and  helping  increase  the  world 
supply  of  food  and  fiber.  As  our  company 
becomes  more  productive,  its  products  help 
many.  Including  the  physician  and  the 
farmer,  also  to  become  more  productive. 

The  company  Invested  more  than  $360  mU- 
lion  in  capital  additions  in  the  past  ten  years. 
Although  capital  Investment  Is  important  In 
Improving  productivity,  such  expenditures 
must  be  accompanied  by  an  even  larger  and 
more  significant  investment  In  people.  Lilly 
employees,  skilled  In  many  special  fields  and 
organized  into  effective  working  groups,  are 
considered  the  company's  greatest  asset,  al- 
though they  are  not  Included  in  the  listing 
of  total  assets  that  appears  In  our  financial 
statements. 

first  phase  op  productivity 
The  company  Invested  $466  million  In  re- 
search and  development  In  the  past  ten 
years;  however,  the  productivity  of  research 
organizations  does  not  depend  on  how  much 
money  is  spent  but  on  how  virlsely  it  Is  ad- 
ministered. The  value  of  output  from  re- 
search depends  upon  scientists'  abUlty  to  In- 
novate. Therefore,  there  is  a  need  to  seek  out, 
to  employe,  and  to  stimulate  men  and  women 
with  particular  skUls,  to  provide  them  with 
the  proper  surroundings  and  equipment  In 
an  atmosphere  where  established  concepts 
can  be  questioned,  where  a  broad  variety  of 
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views  can  be  exchanged  and  examined,  and 
where  the  mind  is  free  to  explore. 

The  successful  coordination  of  creative  ef- 
forts in  many  disciplines  is  a  particular 
necessity  at  Ell  Lilly  and  Company  because 
of  the  diversity  and  scope  of  its  research  and 
development  activities.  Approximately  2,300 
employees  are  assigned  to  scientific  pursuits. 
While  the  major  research  endeavor  is  carried 
out  In  Indianapolis,  groups  also  are  at  work 
throughout  the  world. 

Research  in  the  field  of  human  medicine 
has  led  to  many  beneficial  products  in  the 
past  dozen  years.  These  products  have  In- 
cluded: 

VelbanD  and  OncovinS) — two  anticancer 
agents  developed  In  our  laboratories  and  de- 
rived from  a  variety  of  the  periwinkle  plant 
that  grows  in  India  and  Madagascar. 

Keflinii)  and  LoridlneH) — injectable  anti- 
biotics of  the  cephalosporin  family,  used 
widely  In  life-threatening  infections. 

Kafocln®  and  Kefiex — orally  effective  anti- 
biotics, also  of  the  cephalosporin  family,  for 
use  against  respiratory  and  unlnary  Infec- 
tions. 

Among  Introductions  Improving  world 
agricultural  production  have  been: 

Tylan®^ — an  antibiotic  that  protects  the 
health  of  poultry  and  livestock  and  that  in- 
creases meat  production  through  higher 
weight  gain  and  feed  efficiency. 

Treflan  and  Balan® — ^herbicides  that,  by 
controlling  weeds,  increase  yields  in  soybean, 
cotton,  tobacco,  lettuce,  peanut,  and  other 
important  crops. 

Coban® — an  agent  that  protects  broiler 
chickens  from  coccldiosis,  a  serious  disease 
of  poultry. 

In  addition,  Lilly  scientists  contribute  an 
average  of  320  scientific  papers  annually  that 
add  to  the  world  reservoir  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge. 

MARKETING  completes  THE  CYCLE 

Products  that  result  from  greater  research 
productivity,  and  that  are  manufactured 
with  improved  production  processes,  must  be 
marketed  effectively  for  the  economic  cycle 
to  be  completed.  Our  customers  vary  In  many 
respects  save  one — they  expect  and  need  to  be 
provided  a  high  standard  of  technical  In- 
formation and  services.  Providing  these  serv- 
ices is  the  Job  of  Lilly  marketing  groups 
around  the  world. 

A  surgeon  In  Houston,  a  cotton  grower  In 
Mississippi,  a  veterinarian  in  Japan,  a  cos- 
metic buyer  in  New  York,  a  pork  producer  in 
Indiana,  a  pharmacist  in  Los  Angeles,  a 
poultryman  in  Brazil,  a  pediatrician  In  Lon- 
don— they  and  thousands  like  them  listen 
with  Interest  and  respect  to  sales  personnel 
from  LUly,  Elanco,  and  Elizabeth  Arden.  They 
learn  what  a  product  will  do.  and — equally 
important — what  a  product  will  not  do. 

Effective  marketing  requires  sales  person- 
nel with  special  education  and  skills.  It 
takes  Intelligence,  integrity,  and  hard  work. 
But  when  the  customer's  need  is  fulfilled, 
the  company  and  society  benefit  because  our 
productivity  helped  someone  else  become 
more  productive.  This  means  shorter  ill- 
nesses, less  expensive  meats,  more  bountiful 
crops.  Effective  marketing  also  means  earn- 
ings, which,  when  reinvested,  enable  the 
company  to  become  even  more  productive. 

Further  marketing  productivity  is  ex- 
pected to  result  from  the  recent  formation  of 
Dista  Products  Company  in  the  United 
States,  a  new  organization  that  will  broaden 
and  make  more  effective  our  communica- 
tions with  the  medical  community.  The 
creation  of  this  division  reaffirms  our  belief 
In  ths  value  of  personal  contact  In  the  sale 
of  our  products.  By  shifting  a  group  of  valu- 
able Lilly  therapeutic  agents  to  the  new 
Dista  organization  and  staffing  the  division 
with  our  usual  professional  caliber  of  oer- 
sonnel,  we  believe  that  the  needs  of  medical 
and  allied  professions  and  the  public  will  be 
better  served. 
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IMPROVING    PRODUCTIVITY 

Two  Of  the  major  problems  facing  the 
United  States  today  are  inflation  at  home 
and  increasing  competition  in  world  mar- 
kets. One  way  to  deal  with  both  inflation 
and  competition  is  to  step  up  this  nation's 
productivity.  The  U.S.  citizen  cannot  pros- 
per m  an  unproductive  and  noncompetitive 
economy.  Business  must  assume  an  aggres- 
sive role  in  a  national  effort  to  stimulate 
and  foster  a  climate  in  which  the  two  re- 
sources of  human  effort  and  technology  are 
best  developed. 

Improved  productivity  is  not  determined 
by  a  company's  size,  how  hard  employees 
work,  how  fast  machinery  runs,  or  any  other 
single  element.  It  is  achieved  by  the  inter- 
action of  many  complex  factors,  including 
the  combination  of  people  and  technology; 
the  blending  of  employees  into  successful 
teams,  the  use  of  the  most  effective  man- 
agement techniques;  and  the  generation  of 
new  solutions  and  innovative  procedures  ap- 
plicable to  research,  production,  and  mar- 
keting. 

Measuring  the  productivity  that  results 
from  all  the  things  Lilly  employees  do  U 
not  an  easy  task.  No  firm  guidelines  have  been 
developed.  We  cannot  really  Identify  the 
extent  to  which  product  discoveries,  process 
Innovations,  greater  effort  by  employees, 
better  production  equipment,  high  quality  of 
products,  or  management  skills  result  in 
Improved  productivity.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  com- 
bination of  all  these  factors  that  brings 
about  such  Improvement. 

Statisticians  and  economists  experience 
similar  problems  in  assessing  productivity 
growth  of  the  United  States  economy.  StUl, 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  uses  cer- 
tain measures  that  are  recognized  as  standard 
guidelines.  With  1967  as  a  base  year  (equal 
to  an  index  of  100) ,  the  index  of  productivity 
In  the  private  sector  of  the  U.S.  economy 
for  1972  is  expected  to  be  near  113.  In  com- 
parison, the  1972  productivity  index  for  Ell 
LUly  and  Company  is  157.  In  the  past  ten 
years,  productivity  of  the  private  sector  of 
the  U.S.  economy  increased  nearly  3  percent 
a  year,  while  LUly  productivity  Increased 
more  than  8  percent  a  year. 

INCREASED  PRODUCnvrTY  ALLOWS  STABLE  PRICES 

Thus,  Lilly  productivity  Increased  more 
rapidly  than  the  industrial  average  for  the 
United  States.  This  productivity  enabled  the 
company  to  seU  its  products  at  declining  or 
stable  prices  despite  steadUy  Increasing  costs 
of  raw  materials  and  labor.  The  chart  at  right 
compares  the  trends  of  LUly  product  prices 
with  the  U.S.  Consumer  Price  Index  for  the 
past  five  years. 

We  feel  that  one  of  our  important  corporate 
responslbUltles  is  to  take  the  resources  en- 
trusted to  us  and  to  use  them  to  provide 
products  needed  by  the  public,  tax  revenues 
to  support  government,  a  reasonable  return 
to  our  shareholders,  and  Increased  com- 
pensation for  employees. 

When  we  look  beyond  financial  results,  one 
of  the  company's  major  objectives  was  sum- 
marized by  Mr.  Ell  LUly,  honorary  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  when  he  said: 
'Mere  bigness  In  business  Is  not  enough. 
After  all,  it  is  not  how  big  a  business  is  but 
how  good  ...  no  matter  how  well  anything 
Is  being  done  It  can  always  be  done  better." 


HOUSE  PASSES  CLEMENTE  MEDAL 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  27,  1973 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  congratulate  my  col- 
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leagues  for  their  action  in  passing  today 
H.R.  3841,  a  bill  to  strike  a  gold  tnedal  in 
honor  of  Roberto  Clemente,  tie  great 
rightfielder  of  the  Pittsburgh  Pii  ates  who 
was  killed  while  on  a  mercy  mission  to 
Nicaragua. 

Hopefully  the  other  body  soon  will 
act  and  the  President  can  sign  into  law 
this  bill  honoring  a  man  who  not  only 
was  an  outstanding  athlete  but  also  a 
humane  and  selfless  individual. 

Clemente's  death  has  left  an  indelible 
imprint  on  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
remember  his  15  years  of  exemp  ary  play 
in  the  National  League. 

In  1971.  when  he  lead  the  Firates  to 
a  seventh  game  victory  over  tl»e  Balti- 
more Orioles,  baseball  buffs  a(  ross  the 
country  readily  conceded  that  Clemente 
was  the  best  modem  day  player  ever  to 
wear  a  uniform  and  certainly  one  of  the 
alltime  greats  in  baseball  history!. 

He  could  do  everything  and  well.  His 
pjay  became  the  standard  for  others  to 
emulate. 

Just  last  week,  the  basebal  writers 
of  America,  waived  the  norm<l  5-year 
waiting  period  and  almost  ima  ilmously 
voted  Roberto  Clemente  into  I  aseball's 
Hall  of  Fame. 

H.R.  3841,  which  I  authored,  along 
with  seven  of  our  colleagues,  Rei  iresenta- 
tives  Morgan,  Clark,  Dent,  Badillo, 
MizELL,  Heinz,  and  Benitez.  cal  s  for  the 
striking  of  a  gold  medal  and  up  t  j  200.000 
copies. 

The  gold  medal  will  be  presented  to 
Mrs.  Clemente  and  the  copies  wi  []  be  sold 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  o^  Greater 
Pittsburgh  with  all  proceeds  goltig  to  the 
Roberto  Clemente  Memorial  Fund,  which 
is  administered  by  the  Pittsbiu-g|i  Pirates 
Baseball  Club. 

All  costs  connected  with  strfcing  the 
medal  will  be  assumed  by  the  (ihamber. 
Therefore  this  legislation  does  not  cost 
the  taxpayers  one  penny. 

The  Clemente  Fund,  established 
shortly  after  Roberto's  death,  iiopes  to 
build  a  sports  city  complex  In  Puerto 
Rico  for  the  children  of  that  country. 
This  was  a  dream  of  Clemente's  and  a 
project  he  had  begun  while  still  in  active 
player  in  the  major  leagues.  The  fund 


also  will  carry  out  some  work 


with  the 


residents  of  Nicaragua  who  wer ;  victims 
of    the    same    earthquake    anc     storms 
which  caused  the  plane,  in  wlich  Cle 
mente  was  carrying  relief  supplies,  to 
crash 

I  think  the  House  took  a  vjery  long 
stride  today  in  assuring  that  a:i  appro 
priate  memorial  to  the  memory  cjf  Rober 
to  Clemente  will  exist 

I  would  like  now  to  includfe  in  the 

Record  various  articles  and  edit  orials  on 

Roberto  Clemente,  his  life  ar^d  tragic 

death. 

Roberto  Clemente 

Statement  by  the  President  Follbicing  the 
Death  of  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates  Rightfielder 
on  a  Mercy  Flight  to  Nicaragua,  January  2 
1973 

Every  sports  fan  admired  and  respected 
Roberto  Clement*  as  one  of  the  gres  test  base 
ball  players  of  our  time.  In  the  tragedy  of 
his  untimely  death,  we  are  reminded  that 
he  deserved  even  greater  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  his  splendid  qualities  as  a  gen- 
erous and  kind  human  being. 

He  sacrificed  his  life  on  a  mission]  of  mercy. 
The  best  memorial  we  can  build  to  his  mem- 
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ory  Is  to  contribute  generously  for  the  relief 
of  those  he  was  trying  to  help — the  earth- 
quake victims  In  Nicaragua. 

Note:  Robert  Clemente,  38,  died  In  the 
crash  of  a  cargo  plane  oS  the  coast  of  San 
Juan,  PH..  on  December  31,  1972.  As  head 
of  Puerto  Rlcan  efforts  to  aid  victims  of  the 
Nlcaraguan  earthquake,  Mr.  Clemente  was 
escortmg  relief  supplies  to  Managua  at  the 
time  of  the  crash. 

On  Wednesday.  January  3,  the  President 
met  with  Pittsburgh  Pirates  president  Dan 
Galbreath  and  pitchers  Dave  Glustl  and 
Steve  Blass  to  discuss  a  proposed  Committee 
for  a  Roberto  Clemente  Memorial  Fund  for 
Nlcaraguan  Earthquake  Victims. 
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(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  January  5. 1973] 
A  Memorial  for  Clemente 

Even  In  the  land  of  heroes  that  big-league 
baseball  represents,  Roberto  Clemente  was 
special. 

He  was  like  DlMagglo.  He  could  do  It  all 
and  make  It  seem  effortless — run,  field,  hit 
consistently,  hit  with  power,  and  throw  so 
powerfully  that  perhaps  no  other  outfielder 
ever  matched  the  Clemente  arm.  And  he  was 
like  Atlanta's  Hank  Aaron,  In  that,  playing 
for  Pittsburgh,  a  town  where  the  media  Is 
not  concentrated,  the  acclaim  he  deserved 
came  late  In  his  playing  career. 

Finally,  after  he  dominated  the  1971  World 
Series,  public  recognition  caught  up.  Here 
was  a  superstar.  He  hit  over  .300  in  13  of 
his  18  years  as  a  Pirate,  and  won  the  batting 
championship  four  times.  Last  year  he  got 
his  3.000th  hit.  something  only  10  players 
ever  accomplished. 

Now  he  Is  dead,  and  the  circumstances  of 
his  death  also  were  special.  In  his  native 
Puerto  Rico,  Clemente  was  both  a  national 
hero  and  a  tireless  worker  for  good  causes. 
And  so  It  was  not  unnatural  that  he  be 
named  head  of  a  committee  to  rush  relief 
supplies  from  Puerto  Rico  to  the  victims  of 
the  earthquake  which  practically  wiped  out 
Nicaragua's  capital  of  Managua.  He  didn't 
Just  lend  his  name  to  the  effort.  On  New 
Year's  Eve.  Clemente  took  off  for  Managua 
to  make  sure  the  supplies  were  delivered 
properly.  He  and  four  others  were  killed 
when  the  plane  crashed. 

It  doesn't  help  very  much,  of  course,  to 
say  he  died  on  a  mission  of  mercy.  His  death 
in  any  case  is  sad  and  brutally  abrupt. 

And  yet,  as  President  Nixon  noted,  the  mis- 
sion he  was  on  could  well  serve  as  a  suitable 
memorial  for  him.  The  baseball  wrltters  will 
quickly  take  care  of  getting  the  Clemente 
name  Into  the  Hall  of  Fame.  The  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  will  honor  his  name  in  other 
ways.  For  anyone  else  who  cares,  an  appro- 
priate tribute  would  be  a  contribution  to  the 
homeless  and  otherwise  needy  people  of 
Nicaragua. 

Clemente  Elected  to  Baseball's  Hall 
OF  Fame 

(By  Ira  MiUer) 

St.  Petersburg,  Flortoa. — Roberto  Cle- 
mente always  wanted  to  be  remembered 
simply  as  a  "player  who  gave  his  best." 

The  epitaph  was  gentle  enough,  but  hard- 
ly befitting  a  star  of  Clemente's  greatness. 

Today,  baseball  officially  gave  Clemente 
what  Is  considered  a  more  deserving  remem- 
Drance — election  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  less 
than  three  months  after  he  died  on  a  New 
Tear's  Eve  mercy  fiight. 

Clemente's  widow,  Vera.  Baseball  Commis- 
sioner Bowie  Kuhn  and  officials  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Pirates,  for  whom  Clement*  started  18 
seasons,  were  on  hand  today  for  the  an- 
nouncement at  a  news  conference. 

Officially,  the  purpose  was  to  announce 
the  results  of  the  special  yes-or-no  Hall  of 
Fame  vote  on  Clemente's  candidacy,  but  the 
fact  of  his  election  was  not  one  of  baseball's 
best-kept  secrets. 

Only  the  size  of  the  vote  had  been  In  ques- 
tion. 


A  total  of  424  members  of  the  Baseball 
Writers  Association  of  America  returned  bal- 
lots. A  total  of  393  voted  for  Clemente's  im- 
mediate election,  29  against  it  and  two  ab- 
stained. 

Most  of  those  who  filed  negative  votes 
noted  that  they  didn't  vote  against  Cle- 
mente's election  but  against  the  relaxed 
voting  system  (waiving  the  five-year  wait 
nUe). 

He  becomes  only  the  second  player  ad- 
mitted to  the  baseball  shrine  without  the 
customary  five-year  waiting  period.  A  dying 
Lou  Gehrig  was  elected  by  acclamation  in 
1939. 

Cleniente  died  with  four  other  men  in  the 
crash  of  an  old,  propeller-driven  DC-7  air- 
plane In  which  they  were  ferrying  supplies 
from  Puerto  Rico  to  earthquake  victims  la 
MEuiagua,  Nicaragua. 

The  plane,  delayed  several  times  before 
takeoff,  crashed  Into  the  ocean  near  the  San 
Juan  Airport.  Clemente's  body  never  has 
been  recovered. 

Clemente,  who  was  38  at  his  death,  won 
four  National  League  batting  titles — in  1961, 
1964,  1965  and  1987.  He  averaged  .317  for  his 
career,  won  the  Gold  Glove  for  fielding  ex- 
cellence a  dozen  times,  was  the  league's  Most 
Valuable  Player  In  1966  and  the  outstanding 
player  In  the  1971  World  Series. 

His  final  regular-season  hit  in  1972  was  his 
3,000th.  Only  10  other  layers  ever  got 
that  many. 

In  the  three  years  before  1972,  he  batted 
In  succession  .345,  .352  and  341.  He  hit  .312 
In  1972  when  he  was  bothered  by  Injuries. 

But  Clemente's  finest  moment  by  far  was 
the  '71  World  Series.  He  batted  .414,  hit  safely 
in  every  game,  homered  to  start  Pittsburgh's 
seventh-game  victory  and  was  brilliant  de- 
fensively. 

The  performance  earned  Clemente  the  na- 
tional recognition  he  claimed  long  had  been 
denied  him  because  he  was  Puerto  Rlcan. 
When  It  was  over,  he  said,  "I  finally  have 
peace  of  mind." 

"Now.  everyone  knows  the  way  Roberto 
Clemente  plays,"  he  said  at  the  time.  "I  be- 
lieve I'm  the  best  player  in  baseball  today  . . . 
and  I'm  glad  I  was  able  to  show  It  against 
Baltimore  In  the  series." 

The  formal  Induction  ceremonies  for 
Clemente  and  five  others  named  to  the  Hall 
of  Fame  earlier  this  year — Warren  Spabn, 
Monte  Irvin,  and  old  timers  Mickey  Welch, 
George  "Highpockets"  Kelly  and  tJmplre  Billy 
Evans — will  be  held  Aug.  6  at  Cooperstown, 
N.Y. 

Clemente  did  not  live  to  see  one  of  his 
fondest  dreams  realized — creation  of  a 
"sports  city"  for  Puerto  Rlcan  youth.  But 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  dona- 
tions since  his  death  assure  the  facility  will 
be  constructed. 

A  diamond-studded,  gold  1971  World  Series 
championship  ring  bearing  the  name  of  Cle- 
mente was  presented  last  night  in  Bradenton 
to  the  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame. 

The  presentation  was  made  to  Ken  Smith, 
director  of  the  Hall  of  Fame,  as  part  of  the 
ICth   annual   Manatee   County  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Hall  of  Fame  banquet. 
A  Worthy   Memorial 

Roberto  Clemente  was  a  hero  to  young 
and  old  in  Puerto  Rico.  He  was  particularly 
revered  by  the  poor,  who  knew  him  not 
only  as  a  baseball  star  but  a  man  who  de- 
voted time  and  money  to  programs  for  pov- 
erty-stricken youngsters  on  his  native  Island 

Clemente  died  before  his  ambitious  dream 
of  a  "sports  city"  for  Puerto  Rlcan  children 
could  come  true.  In  death,  he  may  yet  con- 
tribute what  he  had  planned — a  sports  and 
recreation  facility  which  could  brighten  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  island  youngsters.  Mrs. 
Vera  Clemente,  widow  of  the  Pirate  star  who 
died  In  a  plane  crash  December  31,  recently 
made  a  heartening  announcement.  She  said 
a   600-acre   site   had  been  selected   for  the 
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Roberto  Clemente  Sports  City  near  San  Juan 
International  Airport. 

Roberto  had  envisioned  a  broad  program 
encompassing  numerous  sports.  He  ex- 
plained: "Lots  of  kids  don't  participate  In 
sports  because  they  don't  like  one  sport 
especially.  But  if  you  can  have  all  sports 
where  he  can  participate,  I  bet  you  that 
he  wUl  like  at  least  one  of  them  and  keep 
going." 

The  project  outlined  by  Mrs.  Clemente 
promises  to  fulfill  Roberto's  expectations. 
She  said  the  sports  city,  costing  about  $14 
million,  would  require  2'/2  years  to  construct. 
About  230  acres  would  be  devoted  to  sports 
facilities,  60  acres  for  water  sports  and  300 
acres  for  passive  recreation.  Included  in  the 
plans  are  facilities  for  baseball,  soccer,  vol- 
leyball, handball,  teimls,  track  and  field,  tar- 
get shooting,  archery,  cycling,  roller  skat- 
ing, golf,  horseback  riding  and  swimming. 

The  Pirates  and  a  San  Juan  newspaper 
and  bank  already  have  collected  about  $600,- 
000  for  the  project. 

The  Roberto  Clemente  Sports  City  pro- 
mises to  become  a  fitting  memorial  to  a  man 
who  befriended  the  needy  with  more  than 
kind  words. 


OEO  CRACKDOWN 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  27,  1973 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude the  following  editorial  from  the 
Indianapolis  News  of  Wednesday,  March 
7,  1973,  in  the  Record.  I  believe  this  edi- 
torial tells  the  story  of  OEO  very  well. 

It  follows: 

OEO  Crackdown 

Efforts  by  the  Nixon  administration  to 
phase  out  the  controversial  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  have  met  with  predict- 
able cries  of  outrage  and  alarm. 

To  hear  the  critics  tell  It,  Nixon  and  Acting 
OEO  Director  Howard  Phillips  are  abolishing 
everything  that  is  good  and  holy  in  govern- 
ment, showing  their  Insensitlvlty  to  poor 
people  and  the  "needs"  of  the  disadvantaged. 
A  glance  at  the  background  of  OEO,  however, 
and  at  the  Phillips  pruning  exercise,  suggests 
a  different  picture:  For  It  is  clear  on  the 
record  that  OEO  has  done  very  little  to 
abolish  poverty,  but  a  great  deal  to  build 
empires  for  bureaucrats  and  Interest  blocs. 

Phillips  states  the  matter  well,  we  think, 
when  he  asserts  that  "some  of  the  projects 
funded  by  this  agency  have  kept  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple comfortable  In  their  poverty — but  this 
agency  has  not  done  enough  to  lift  people  out 
of  poverty.  Many  of  the  things  It  did  had  a 
negative  Impact.  Some  grants  tended  to 
foster  the  welfare  ethic,  rather  thsln  the 
work  ethic.  Some  programs  were  premised  on 
a  belief  that  the  problems  of  poverty  are 
political  rather  than  economic  .  .  .  Too  much 
of  the  anti-poverty  money  has  gone  into  set- 
ting up  an  administrative  bureaucracy, 
rather  than  Into  the  hands  of  the  poor." 

As  noted  on  this  page  by  The  News  Wash- 
ington correspondent  Lou  Hiner  Jr.,  the  pov- 
erty bureaucrats  have  responded  to  Phillips' 
effort  to  dismantle  some  of  the  more  waste- 
ful programs  by  filing  suit  to  prevent  the 
aljolition  of  their  Jobs.  This  Is  an  all-too- 
typical  example  of  the  high-handed  attitude 
of  tax-consumers  toward  the  people  who  have 
to  pay  the  taxes;  these  bureaucrats  feel  they 
have  a  vested  right  to  a  place  on  the  public 
payroll  and  to  absorb  the  energies  and  re- 
sources of  working  Americans. 

Hlner  quotes  estimates  that  since  1964 
more  than  $2.8  billion  has  been  poured  out 
for  OEO  projects  and  that  In  some  instances 
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up  to  85  per  cent  of  money  for  local  programs 
has  gone  to  pay  bureaucratic  salaries.  The 
results  of  this  expenditure  in  terms  of  gen- 
erating local  effort  have  been  poor  indeed, 
particularly  when  compared  to  private  self- 
help  programs  conducted  here  In  Indian- 
apolis by  Flanner  House  and  other  agencies. 
Any  way  you  look  at  It,  OEO  has  been  a 
wasteful  proposition  and  richly  deserves  the 
cutback  which  Phillips  Is  attempting. 

The  present  danger  Is  that  the  orchestrated 
outcry  from  the  welfare  coalition,  the  bu- 
reaucrats and  the  leftward  Ideologues  will 
weaken  the  resolve  of  the  administration  to 
back  Phillips'  hand  and  to  get  on  with  the 
job  of  unraveling  this  bureaucratic  mares' 
nest.  Citizens  who  are  tired  of  seeing  their 
money  used  for  blg-spendlng  projects  and 
radical  agitation  should  let  their  congress- 
men know  how  they  feel  and  urge  full-scale 
support  for  Phillips. 


CUBAN  EXILES  PETITION  THE  PRES- 
IDENT TO  FULFILL  HIS  PROMISES 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOinsIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  27.  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  pointed  out  the  possible  threat  to  the 
American  right  of  political  asylimi  posed 
by  the  Pact  of  Bilateral  Agreement  on 
Air  Piracy  signed  February  15  by  the 
United  States  and  Cuba— Congressionai. 
Record,  March  21.  1973. 

It  is  my  fear,  and  the  fear  of  many 
Cuban  refugees  in  exile  in  this  coimtry. 
that  this  agreement  will  sign  the  death 
notices  of  many  thousands  of  Cubans  un- 
able to  escape  from  the  Communist-held 
Island.  Although  I  ha\'e  been  assured  by 
the  State  Department  that  our  tradi- 
tional policy  regarding  political  asylum 
has  not  changed,  I  was  also  advised  that 
just  because  a  Cuban  desires  not  to  live 
under  communism  does  not  constitute 
grounds  for  his  being  granted  political 
asylum.  This  most  certainly  is  a  change. 

Oppressed  people  the  world  over, 
especially  those  in  Cuba,  have  long  looked 
to  the  United  States  as  a  refuge  from 
tyranny.  And  now  this  hope  is  being 
taken  from  them  in  the  name  of  prevent- 
ing air  piracy.  This  is  piracy  of  freedom 
in  in  its  most  blatant  form. 

The  antihi jacking  agreement  has  been 
referred  to  as  a  "treaty",  but  it  certainly 
is  not.  It  has  never  been  ratified  by  the 
Senate,  and  is  nothing  more  than  de 
facto  law  promulgated  by  Presidential 
fiat. 

The  Washington  Post,  March  27.  car- 
ried a  large  paid  advertisement  placed  by 
many  well-known  Cuban  exiles,  petition- 
ing the  President  to  fulfill  the  promises 
made  to  the  Cuban  people.  While  they 
are  not  opposed  to  an  antihi  jacking 
agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Cuba,  they  do  question  "the  grave 
consequences  that  the  application  of  the 
Agreement  might  bring  in  the  future." 

These  people  know  better  than  anyone 
the  tyranny  that  grips  the  oppressed 
people  of  Cuba,  and  they  have  a  right  to 
be  heard  in  their  appeal  for  help. 

I  here  insert  the  text  to  the  petition  of 
the  Cuban-American  Sertoma  Club  of 
Coral  Gables : 
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To  the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  Presi- 
dent OF  THE  United  States  of  America 

TO  THE  WORLD-WIDE  PUBLIC  OPINION  : 

The  undersigners,  Cuban  exiles,  because  of 
the  consternation  created  among  one  million 
Cuban  Refugees  and  facing  the  anguish  and 
sorrow  created  for  the  eight  million  Cu- 
bans on  the  Island  of  Cuba,  due  to  the  reach 
and  significance  of  the  articles  contained  in 
the  Pact  of  Bilateral  Agreement  on  Air 
Piracy,  signed  last  February  15  between  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  Com- 
munist tyranny  of  Cuba,  with  the  highest 
respect  and  also  with  natural  patriotic  firm- 
ness, wish  to  make  the  following  public 
statement : 

I.  That  they  respect  the  United  States 
right  to  make  such  Treaties  as  It  may  deem 
convenient  for  the  welfare  and  security 
of  its  People;  In  such  sense,  they  are  not 
opposed  to  the  Air  Piracy  Treaty,  but  only  to 
to  those  parts  which  they  consider  funda- 
mental within  its  contents,  and  specially 
Point  II,  which  unusually  and  practically 
forbids  all  kind  of  actions  against  the  ac- 
tual Cuban  regime,  no  matter  where  It 
takes  effect. 

The  United  States  Government,  through  its 
spokesmen,  has  stated  that  such  Agreement 
does  not  change  the  status  of  its  relations 
with  the  Cuban  regime.  However,  there  is 
a  flagrant  contradiction  between  the  above 
referred  statement  and  the  contents  of  Point 
n  of  said  Agreement,  which  leaves  the  Im- 
pression of  having  been  worded  in  Havana 
and  later  unexplainably  accepted  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  without 
foreseeing  the  grave  consequences  that 
the  application  of  that  section  of  the 
Agreement  might  bring  in  the  future  to  the 
ever  good  relations  between  the  free  and 
democratic  People  of  Cuba  and  the  free  and 
democratic  People  of  the  United  States. 

II.  That  with  the  noble  intention  of  avoid- 
ing events  which  may  result  in  differences  of 
opinion  between  Cuban  Exiles  and  Ameri- 
cans, we  have  decided  to  give  publicity 
to  this  document,  hoping  to  achieve  a  rapid 
and  healthy  rectification  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  Government,  of  the 
serious  mistake  made,  and  a  decided  ex- 
planation from  President  Nixon,  who  has  al- 
ways had  the  backing  and  respect  of  the 
Cuban  People,  "his  Cuban  friends"  as  fre- 
quently and  with  human  warmth,  he  has 
stated. 

in.  That  we  are  under  the  protection  of  the 
laws  of  this  great  Nation,  traditional  cradle 
of  all  world  exiles,  and  that  we  respect  them; 
but  allow  us  to  say  that,  first  of  all,  we  are 
Cubans  who  came  here  and  to  other  shores 
of  America  seeking  Freedom  and  aid  for  our 
Fatherland,  and  to  procure  means  and  ways 
for  a  dignified  and  patriotic  struggle  against 
the  tyranny,  and  for  the  Freedom,  Independ- 
ence and  Sovereignty  of  Cuba  within  a  demo- 
cratic frame  and  of  truly  Social  Justice, 
where  opportunely  the  People  may  plainly 
exercise  the  right  to  choose  Its  own  destiny 
through  a  majority  consent  of  its  citizenry 
cleanly  expressed  in  the  ballots. 

IV.  That  the  struggle  of  the  Cuban  ePo- 
ple  of  Cuba  for  its  liberation  and  afterwards 
to  enjoy  living  in  Democracy.  Justice  and 
Freedom,  as  the  American  People  and  Other 
Pec^le  on  Earth  do.  Is  an  Inalienable  right 
of  every  Cuban  and  a  patriotic  duty  imposed 
upon  each  son  of  Cuba,  in  spite  of  all  adversi- 
ties, obstacles,  conspiracies,  and  Agreements. 

The  People  Of  Cuba  cannot  cor.sent  to  any- 
thing or  anybody  to  conspire  so  that  Commu- 
nist slavery  reigns  forever  In  our  country  and 
to  make  permanent  exiles  out  of  us,  or  classic 
immigrants,  nor  has  it  granted  plenipoten- 
tian,'  powers  to  foreign  person  or  government, 
be  it  large  or  small,  to  negotiate  its  future. 

rv.  That  the  struggle  of  the  Cuban  Peo- 
ple towards  its  liberation  is  safeguarded  by 
the  Right  to  Self-Determlnaticn  of  the  Peo- 
ple and  by  multiple  Interanierlcan  Treaties 
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and  Agreements  and  also  by  the 
of  America,  such  as:  Monroe  Doctrln( 
American  Congress  Joint  Resolution 
Treaty    (1898);    Cuba-United   States 
Suppressing  the  Piatt  Amendment 
tending  the  Guantanamo  Naval  Base 
slon  (1934) ;  Declaration  of  Lima  ( 
de  Janeiro  Treaty  of  Reciprocal 
(1947);    Organization    of    American 
OEA-Chart    (1948);    Declaration   of 
(1954);    Punta    del    Este,    Uruguay 
tlons  (1962);   American  Congress 
olutlon.  Made  Public  Act  by  Sanctlo^i 
Executive  Power  and  Therefore. 
(Resolution   No.   230,   October   3, 
Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Foreign 
of    America    In    Washington    (July 
Declaration  to  the  Cuban  People 
Foreign   Ministers  of   America   tn 
ton  (July,  1964). 

We  must  specifically  Insist  that 
Inabove  mentioned  Point  n  of  the 
Treaty,  of  February  15,  1973 
lates  and   consequently   is   In   open 
with  Joint  Resolution  #230,  October 
of   the  United   States  of  America 
which  was  declared  a  Public  Act  whe|i 
sanctioned  by  the  President  and 
cally,  modified   the   Neutrality  Act 
country  In  regards  to  Cuba. 

Said  Joint  Resolution  establishes 
United  States  of  America  shall  offer 
operation  to  free  Cubans  in  their  J 
gle  against  the  actual  Cuban  regime 
find  that  as  per  the  controversial 
of  the  Treaty  or  Agreement  on  Air 
United  States  will  punish  in 
Its  laws  and  will  not  permit  any 
prepare,  promote  or  take  part  In  e 
or  other  important  activities,  from  1' 
tory  or   any  place   In   America 
totalitarian  regime  Imposed  In  Cuba 
celt,  force  and  terror. 

We  have  pointed  out  the  substance 
texts,  so  that  the  present 
confusion  may   be  evidenced  and 
from  another  point  of  view,  how  the 
States  Ooverument  has  gone  so  far 
cessions  and  attributions  In  this 
that  not  only  penetrates  into  the 
Cuba's  sovereignty  but  also  of  the 
nations  of  the  world,  to  the  point  wbe^e 
might  consider  it  outrageous  and  h 
ing. 

VI.  That  in  the  same  manner 
People  of  Cuba  In  exile  and  in  the 
Cuba   censored  and  exposed   the 
Khrushchev  Pact,  born  as  a 
the  October,  1962  Missile  Crisis,  whlcl 
long  run  has  served  only  to  protect 
petuate  Castro  and  his  regime  In 
equally,  free  and  democratic  Cubans 
and  expose  any  coexistence  Intent 
maintain  the  Cuban  tyranny  in 
unjustly  condemning  our  People  to 
der  a  prison-regime  which  has 
Cuban  Nation,  established  permanent 
Ing  and  poverty  and  violated  every 
of    the   Interamerlcan   System, 
and  ostensibly  interfering  besides.  In 
ternal  affairs  of  numerous  Latin 
countries  and  the  United  States  of 
Frankly  speaking,  nothing  has 
the  Homeland  of  the  great  Cuban 
Jose  Marti  that  justifies  the 
OAS  sanctions  against  the  tyranny  an(  I 
ing  has   changed   in   Cuba   to 
crimes,  the  thousands  of  political 
hunger,  terror  and  the  violation  of  all 
Rights  which  characterize  the 
glme  of  the  Cuban  Judas,  Fidel  Castro. 

VII.  That  for  those  free  and 
Cubans  who  have  a  clear  concept  of 
and  Honor,  to  walk  paths  of 
coexistence  with  Castro  and  his  co: 
tyranny  now.  Is  nothing  else  than 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  cause  of  Cuban  Freedom,  and  we  con- 
sider It  Is  also  treason  to  the  forefathers  and 
liberators  of  the  Americas  and  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  on  which  destiny  and 
democratic  security  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  the  Free  World  rest;  and  also,  of 
course,  to  the  rights,  beliefs,  and  hopes  of  a 
better  a  more  Just  future  that  all  Peoples 
on  Earth  deserve. 

vni.  That  all  free  and  democratic  Cubans 
are  eternally  gratefully  to  the  People  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  the  different 
Administrations  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment since  our  long  and  hard  exile  began, 
and  also  to  all  other  Peoples  and  Govern- 
ments of  America,  for  the  generous  aid  and 
Job  opportunities  offered  to  support  our 
homes  with  dignity;  but  with  nobility  and 
respect  we  remind  everyone  that  gratitude 
does  not  mean  submission;  that  eternal 
gratitude  does  not  mean  the  acceptance  of 
indignities  which  carry  on  pain  and  cruci- 
fixion for  the  Cuban  People. 

As  a  distinguished  diplomat  and  Intellec- 
tual of  our  Americas  stated  In  a  very  right 
sentence:  "The  solution  of  the  Cuban  prob- 
lem Is  not  to  supply  the  Cubans  a  diluted 
and  false  substitute  of  Fatherland,  but  to 
provide  them  with  an  honorable  return  to 
their  ever-homeland." 

Let  it  be  known  to  the  whole  world  that 
we  left  Cuba  to  return  with  dignity  and  to 
a  redeemed  Fatherland  and  that,  in  such 
sense  we  consider  that  the  Organization  of 
American  States — OAS — and  Its  Nation  Mem- 
bers, deplorably  have  not  lived  up  to  their 
duty  to  aid  the  People  of  Cuba,  and  to  the 
Agreements  and  Treaties  which  demand  from 
them  a  firmer  and  more  decorous  attitude 
because,  after  all,  the  Battle  for  Cuba  Is  also 
the  Battle  of  America. 

IX.  That  the  Forefathers  and  Liberators 
of  the  Cuban  Homeland,  whose  struggles  and 
examples  are  inspiration  for  our  battle  of 
today  taught  us  "that  the  problems  of  Cuba 
concern  the  Cubans  fundamentally";  "that 
we  have  nothing  while  we  do  not  have  our 
Fatherland";  "that  the  historic  truth  stands 
above  all";  "that  no  matters  what  might  hap- 
pen, Cuba  should  not  and  cannot  wait  for 
extraneous  solutions";  "that  Cuba  cannot 
live  deprived  of  the  rights  enjoyed  by  other 
countries,  not  to  consent  that  It  be  said  It 
only  knows  how  to  suffer";  and  "that  strug- 
gles for  Freedom  are  very  costly,  but  one 
becomes  fond  of  them,  the  more  time  passes 
and  difficulties  multiply". 

X.  That  in  this  occasion  we  make  ours,  and 
take  this  opportunity  to  remind  them  all, 
the  visionary  phrases  of  the  great  American 
Patriot.  Patrick  Henry,  when  he  said: 

"Is  life  so  dear  or  peace  so  sweet  as  to  be 
purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and  slavery? 
Forbid,  It,  Almighty  God!  I  know  not  what 
course  others  may  take,  but  as  for  me,  give 
me  liberty  or  give  me  death!" 

President  Nixon:  You  have  demonstrated 
that  you  are  a  sensitive  and  highly  intelligent 
man,  a  qualified  ruler,  a  person  who  works  for 
History.  Fulfill  your  promises  to  the  noble 
People  of  Cuba,  who  has  deposited  their 
faith  in  you;  but  if  you  cannot  fulfill  those 
promises,  do  not  deny  our  right,  nor  allow 
Russia  or  anybody  else  to  do  it! 

Regardless  and  beyond  all  Impediments  the 
Cuban  people  will  not  renounce  the  right  to 
be  free ! 

Given  In  Miami,  Florida,  on  the  23rd  day 
of  March,  1973. 

Signed  by:  In  alphabetical  order. 

Dr.  Jose  Alverez  Diaz,  Former  Secretary  of 
Treasury  Department. 

Manuel  Artime,  Former  Civil  Chief  in  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion. 

Ruben  Batista  lie.  on  behalf  of  his  father 
the  former  President  of  Cuba  Fulgen  clo 
Batista  Zaldlvar. 
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Dr.  Jose  Borell,  President  of  the  YJkl.CA. 
International  "Jose  Marti". 

Juanlta  Castro,  Chairman  of  "Marts  Abreu 
Foundation". 

Nicolas  Catellanos,  Former  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  Havana. 

Tomaz  Cruz,  Member  of  the  Executive  Staff 
of  Executive  Committee  for  Liberation  and 
Member  of  the  2506  Brigade. 

Angel  Cofino,  Former  General  Secretary  of 
the  Power  Plants  Workers. 

Dr.  Manuel  A.  de  Varon,  Former  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 

Jorge  Esteva,  President  of  the  Cuban  Lions 
Club  in  Exile. 

Presclllano  Falcon,  Former  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  Cuban  Sugar  Workers. 

Dr.  Rafael  Guas  Inclan,  Former  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 

Dr.    Cristobal    Gonzalez    Mayo,    Chairman 
of  Cuban  Professional  Confederation  in  Exile. 
Dr.  Enrique  Huertas.  President  of  the  Cu- 
ban Medical  Association  in  Exile. 

Dr.  Arturo  Hernandez  Tellaeche,  Former 
Secretary  of  Labor  Department. 

Fausto  La  Villa,  Chairman  of  the  Cuban 
Press  Association  in  Exile. 

Pedro  A.  Lopez,  Jr..  President  of  the  Cuban- 
American  Sertoma  Club. 
Jorge  Mas  Canosa,  President  of  R.E.C.E. 
Dr.     Carlo  w     Marquez     Sterling.     Former 
Chairman  of  1940  Assembly  to  Write  Cuban 
Constitution. 

Dr.  Humberto  Modrane,  Sub-director  of 
PRENSA  LIBRE  newspaper  and  member  of 
the  International  Commission  for  Cuban 
Political  Prisoners  Affairs. 

Dr.  Jose  Mlro  Cardon,  Former  Prime  Min- 
ister of  the  Cuban  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment and  Former  I^resident  of  the  Cuban 
Revolutionary  Council. 

Dr.  Jose  M.  Morales  Gomez,  Former  Con- 
gressman. 

C.  P.  Luis  V.  Manrara,  Pounder  and  Past 
President  of  the  Truth  About  Cuba  Commit- 
tee. 

Euseblo  Mujal  Barniol,  General  Secretary 
of  Cuban  Confederation  Workers  In  Exile. 

Andres  Nazorle  Sergen,  General  Secretary 
of  the  ALPHA  66. 

Dr.  Raul  Menocal,  Former  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  Havana. 

C.  P.  Rafael  Perez  Doreste,  President  of  the 
Truth  About  Cuba  Committee. 

Virgillo  Perez  Lopez,  Former  Congressman 
and  Former  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Juan  J.  Pesuyero,  President  of  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  Veteran  Association,  2506  Brigade. 

Dr.  Carlos  Prio  Secarras,  Former  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 

Prank  Rlvero.  President  of  Optimist  Club. 
Mercedes  Rojas,  President  of  the  Martyr's 
Family  Association. 

Dr.  Lincoln  Rodon,  Former  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Conrado  Rodriguez  Sanchez,  General  Sec- 
retary of  the  Independent  Labor  Action. 

Dr.  Andres  Rlvero  Aguero,  President  Elected 
of  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 

Vicente  Rublera,  General  Secretary  of  the 
Telephone  Workers  in  Exile. 

Lus  Sabines.  Chairman  of  the  Latin  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

Jose  San  Roman,  Military  Commander  of 
2506  Brigade. 

Dr.  Eduardo  Suarez  Rlvas,  Former  Speaker 
of  the  Cuban  Senate. 

Dr.  Manuel  Urutla  Lieo.  Former  President 
of  the  Cuban  Revolutionary  Government. 

Luis  Varena.  Secretary  of  Cuban  National 
Veterans  Association. 

Relnaldo  Vergara,  Former  President  of  the 
Cuban  American  Sertoma  Club. 

Dr.  Jose  M.  Vidafla,  Chairman  of  the  Cu- 
ban Rotary  Club  in  Exile. 

Herberto  Valdes  Molllnado,  President  of 
the  Central  Executive  Committee  of  the  Cu- 
ban Municipalities  in  Exile. 
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THE  LESSON  OP  WATERGATE 


HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

or  wToiOKa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  27,  1973 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  continuing  revelations 
about  the  Watergate  break-in,  the  circle 
of  Involvement  on  the  part  of  adminis- 
tration officials  widens,  but  awareness  of 
what  is  really  at  stake  has  yet  to  be  fully 
realized. 

When  corruption  was  exposed  In  pre- 
vious administrations,  of  both  parties,  the 
public  outcry  was  immediately  felt  and 
the  Congress  reflected  this  outraged  re- 
sponse. Prosecution  always  followed. 

The  inclination  of  far  too  many  to  dis- 
miss the  evidence  of  wrongdoing  as  a 
common  occurrence  among  public  offi- 
cials leads  me  to  question  whether  we 
Americans  have  lost  our  capacity  for  out- 
rage. 

Has  the  estimation  of  public  servants 
fallen  so  low  that  the  events  of  the  past 
months  can  be  seen  as  an  ordinary  part 
of  politics?  I  would  hope  not. 

What  has  been  happening  reflects  on 
every  public  servant,  you  and  me  in- 
cluded, aggravating  the  cynicism  which 
Is  eroding  democracy  today.  Unless  Con- 
gress resolves  to  investigate  these  mat- 
ters fully,  Watergate  will  have  afforded 
no  lessons.  Confirmation  will  be  delayed, 
the  office  of  the  Director  of  Management 
and  Budget  will  not  be  subjected  to  con- 
firmation, the  effectiveness  of  campaign 
reform  will  be  voided  and  the  account- 
ability of  the  executive  branch  will  be 
an  illusion. 

I  am  pleased  to  know  that  a  call  to 
conscience  has  been  issued  from  the 
heartland  of  America,  from  the  small 
community  of  Douglas,  Wyo.  Mrs.  Betty 
Rider  Bass,  in  an  editorial  in  the  Douglas 
Budget  on  March  22,  asks  questions  which 
Congress  carmot  Ignore. 

She  rightly  appraises  the  Watergate 
and  related  episodes  as  aa  opportunity 
for  Congress  to  compensate  for  past  lax- 
ity and  indifference  and  to  address  a  de- 
moralizing trend  where  wrongdoing  is 
not  fully  called  into  account. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  her  edi- 
torial, "The  Good  Old  Days— When  a 
Scandal  Was  a  Scandal,"  not  because  It 
tells  us  what  is  wrong  with  some  admin- 
istration actions  but  because  it  warns  us 
that  many  Americans  wonder  what  Is 
wrong  with  government  as  a  whole. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  statement.  The 
citizens  of  Converse  County  supported 
the  reelection  of  the  President.  For  them, 
these  questions  are  no  matter  of  sour 
grapes. 

Americans   of  both   political   parties 
ought  to  be  alarmed  at  what  has  hap- 
pened and  we,  in  Congress,  ought  to  act 
positively  to  reassure  them  that  a  scan- 
dal Is  still  a  scandal  and  housecleaning 
Is  still  the  rule  in  matters  such  as  these. 
Ths  Good  Old  Days — ^Whkk  a  Scandal 
Was  a  Scandal  I 
(By  Betty  Rider  Bass) 
Oh,  for  the  good  old  days  when  a  scandal 
was  a  scandal  and  everyone  knew  It  as  such  I 
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Whp  will  forget  the  vicuna  coats  or  Bobby 
BaJEor?  In  those  days,  a  person  cloae  to  tlie 
President  and  Involved  in  a  BbaAy  dealing  of 
any  kind,  was  banished  in  disgrace. 

And  everyone  knew  it — and  condemned  the 
weak  one — and  his  "boss". 

But  now — the  magnitude  of  scandals 
under  investigation  by  Senate  Committees  is 
tmbellevable  .  .  .  the  far-reaching  effects  of 
the  dishonest  and  totally  underhanded 
Watergate  bugging  "caper";  the  unexplained 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  given  to 
the  re-election  of  the  president  committee 
.  .  .  then  tens  of  thousands  of  that  money 
dispersed  for  apparently  ulterior  purposes — 
the  acceptance  by  the  Re-Electlon  Committee 
of  large  sums  of  monies  from  corporations,  a 
strictly  Illegal  transaction.  Even  the  sale  of 
wheat  to  Russia  was  Judged  a  sneaky  way  of 
allowing  certain  wheat  dealers  large  profits 
from  the  sale. 

Have  people's  Ideas  of  right  and  wrong 
changed  so  much  they  are  indifferent  to  such 
obvious  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  the  Ad- 
ministration? Was  the  President  aware  of 
what  was  going  on  in  the  above  instances? 
If  he  wan't,  he  should  re-evaluate  his  aides 
and  advisors  to  see  who  actually  is  governing 
this  land  of  ours. 

Congress  is  attempting  to  make  up  for  a 
number  of  years  of  laxity,  compromise,  pos- 
sible Indifference  to  Its  total  responsibility 
to  the  American  people.  A  little  comfort  Is 
felt  at  seeing  Republicans  as  well  as  Demo- 
crats become  alarmed  at  the  trend  of  govern- 
ment of  our  great  country. 

Not  only  lawmakers  must  be  alarmed  and 
vocal.  It  Is  everyone's  duty  to  protest  dis- 
honesty and  corruption  In  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment— even  though  it's  easier  to  turn 
one's  head  and  hope  someone  else  will  do 
the  protesting. 


ABUSE    OP    CORPORATE    POWER 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday,  March  27,  1973 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
disclosure  of  the  attempt  by  the  Inter- 
national Telegraph  and  Telephone  Corp. 
to  influence  U.S.  policy  toward  Chile 
should  come  as  no  surprise.  After  all, 
American  corporations,  for  decades,  have 
manipulated  and  subverted  our  foreign 
policy,  when  It  suited  them,  in  order  to 
enhance  their  own  economic  interests. 
The  ITT  incident  is  but  another  chapter 
in  this  long  history  of  the  abuse  of  cor- 
porate power.  In  this  respect,  I  would 
like  to  caU  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  editorial  which  appeared  In 
the  March  22,  1973,  New  York  Times: 
I.T.T.'s  Brazen  Behavior 

Sordid,  even  against  the  dreary  backdrop 
of  earlier  revelations,  are  the  latest  dis- 
closures about  the  effort  of  the  Interna- 
tional Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corporation 
to  block  the  democratic  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent of  Chile  and  to  enlist  United  States 
Government  help  for  that  abortive  project. 
On  I.T.T.'s  own  testimony,  if  offered  the 
White  House  and  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  a  mUlion-dollar  contribution  to  un- 
derwrite a  plan  for  preventing  the  election 
of  Dr.  Salvador  Allende  in  1970. 

And  who  carried  that  offer  to  Henry  A. 
Kissinger  in  the  White  House  and  to  Richard 
Helms,  then  director  of  the  CJ.A.?  None 
other  than  Mr.  Helms'  distinguished  prede- 
cessor as  head  of  the  intelligence  organlza- 
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tlon,  John  A.  McCone,  still  a  consultant  to 
the  OJA.  as  well  as  a  director  of  I.T.T.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  McCone,  Mr.  Helms  had  earlier 
promised  "some  minimal  effort"  by  the  CXJi. 
to  try  to  bring  about  Dr.  Allende's  defeat. 

Mr.  McCone  says,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  him,  that  I.T.T.  did  not  originate  the 
plan  for  which  the  contribution  was  offered. 
But  a  year  afer  the  offer,  after  Chile  had 
expropriated  the  I.T.T.-controUed  ChUean 
Telephone  Company,  the  American  conglom- 
erate did  submit  to  the  White  House  an 
eighteen-potnt  plan  designed  to  insure  "that 
Allende  does  not  get  through  the  crucial  next 
six  months." 

William  R.  Merrlman,  an  I.T.T.  vice  presi- 
dent, explained  to  a  Senate  subcommittee 
that  Dr.  Allende  "had  stolen  our  property 
without  compensation,"  and  that  the  com- 
pany was  simply  trying  to  get  help  from  the 
Government  to  force  Chile  "to  pay  us  off. 
That's  all  we  wanted."  How  can  that  state- 
ment be  reconciled  with  the  revelation  that 
Mr.  McCone's  mill  ion -dollar  offer  was  made 
even  before  Dr.  Allende  had  been  elected  and 
a  year  before  his  Government  moved  against 
I.T.T.? 

Here  Is  exactly  the  kind  of  brazen  behavior 
on  the  international  scene  that  has  given  a 
bad  name  to  giant  American  business  firms 
and  that  prompted  Senator  Prank  Church  of 
Idaho  to  launch  his  investigation  Into  their 
conduct.  No  Marxist  critics,  whether  at  home. 
In  Chile  or  elsewhere,  could  inflict  half  as 
much  damage  on  the  standing  of  American 
international  corporations  or  half  as  much 
discredit  on  the  free  enterprise  system  as  has 
I.T.T.'s  own  behavior.  Ironically,  its  antics 
have  helped  Dr.  Allende  enormously  rather 
than  hurting  him. 

While  the  record  Is  still  far  from  complete, 
there  is  no  evidence  yet  that  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration ever  seriously  considered  the 
more  extreme  shenanigans  which  the  corpo- 
ration advocated  to  bring  down  Dr.  Allende. 
Unfortunately,  however,  as  a  working  papter 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
has  disclosed,  the  Administration  did  come 
In  force  to  the  aid  of  I.T.T.  In  its  successfvU 
effort  to  retain  the  Hartford  Fire  Insuranoe 
Company  in  a  controversial  1971  antitrust 
settlement. 

Thus  if  I.T.T.  has  f  \imished  ample  material 
for  a  book  on  how  a  giant  corporation  sho\ild 
not  behave  in  the  last  half  of  the  twentieth 
century,  the  Administration  has  supplied 
the  stuff  for  a  chapter  on  the  pitfalls  of  a 
close  relationship  between  such  a  firm  and 
the  Government. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  27,  1973 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  3  years,  I  have  reminded  my  col- 
leagues daily  of  the  plight  of  our  prison- 
ers of  war.  Now,  for  most  of  us,  the  war 
is  over.  Yet,  despite  the  cease-fire  agree- 
ment's provisions  for  the  release  of  all 
prisoners,  fewer  than  600  of  the  more 
than  1,900  men  who  were  lost  while  on 
Eictive  duty  in  Southeast  Asia  have  been 
identified  by  the  enemy  as  alive  and  cap- 
tive. The  remaining  1,220  men  are  still 
missing  in  action. 

A  child  asks:  "Where  is  Daddy?"  A 
mother  asks:  "How  is  my  son?"  A  wife 
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wonders:  "Is  my  hiisband  alive  o^  deswi?" 
How  long? 

Until  those  men  are  accouiited  for, 
their  families  will  continue  to  undergo 
the  special  suffering  reserved  foi  the  rel- 
atives of  those  who  simply  c  Lsappear 
without  a  trace,  the  living  lost,  lie  dead 
with  graves  unmarked.  For  thtlr  fami- 
lies, peace  brings  no  respite  fr^m  frus- 
tration, anxiety,  and  uncertainly.  Some 
can  look  forward  to  a  whole  I  lifetime 
shadowed  by  grief.  I 

We  must  make  every  effort  to  Wleviate 
their  anguish  by  redoubling  out  search 
for  the  missing  servicemen.  Of  t.  le  incal- 
culable debt  owed  to  them  aiid  their 
families,  we  can  at  least  pay  that  mini- 
miun.  Until  I  am  satisfied,  therefore,  that 
we  are  meeting  our  obligation,  I  will 
continue  to  ask,  "How  long?" 


SEX  DISCRIMINATION  IN  CREDIT 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OP    NFW    YORK 

m   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  MIVES 

Tuesday.  March  27.  197  i 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  after- 
noon, I  had  the  opportunity  tq  appear 
before  a  conference  on  "Women  as  Eco- 
nomic Equals"  here  in  Washington  to 
present  my  views  on  dlscrlminfitlon  in 
the  granting  of  credit  on  the  |basls  of 
sex  or  marital  status.  I 

As  you  may  be  aware,  my  bills,  HJl. 
246,  247  and,  248— which  I  also  Intro- 
duced in  the  92d  Congress — wo|ild  pro- 
hibit discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex 
in  the  granting  of  consumer  credit,  mort- 
gage loans  and  all  loans  grafted  by 
banks  or  credit  imions  whose  {deposits 
are  federally  insured.  I 

I  look  forward  to  early  hearings  on  this 
legislation  in  the  Banking  and  Crurrency 
Committee  and  fully  expect  that  the  93d 
Congress  will  respond  to  the  desires  of 
53  percent  of  the  population  b!f  grant- 
ing women  equal  credit  opportunity. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  at  tUs  point 
the  text  of  my  statement  beljore  the 
conference: 


Statement   of   Congbesswoman 
Abzttc 


S. 


If  ever  a  woman  Is  made  to  feel  lU|e  a  non- 
person.  It  Is  when  she  applies  for  credit.  How- 
ever, capable  and  reliable  she  maji  be,  she 
Is  treated — solely  because  of  herj  sex — as 
thotigh  she  were  totally  dependent  ^and  un- 
reliable when  she  applies  for  a  lopm,  con- 
sumer credit  or  a  mortgage.  If  sh0  is  mar- 
ried, she  receives  credit  only  thrciugh  her 
husband.  He  may  be  unemployed,  unemploy- 
able, gone — or  even  dead;  still  she f Is  often 
forced  to  get  credit  in  his  name. 

Last  May.  hearings  were  held  before  the 
National  Commission  on  Consumer  iFinance. 
Aa  a  result,  a  great  many  Investigations  were 
started  by  groups  Including  N.O.W.iand  the 
Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund.  For  fexample. 
Inquiries  were  made  of  BankAmerlcird,  ask- 
ing that  they  state  the  quallflca^lons  by 
which  they  measure  loan  requests,  i  such  as 
minimum  term  of  employment  and  residence, 
minimum  income,  co-signers  neeied  and 
other  factors.  Three  Northern  Vlrglria  banks 
referred  these  requests  to  the  Un^d  Vir- 
ginia BankAmerlcard  Center,  whlchlsets  the 
policy  for  all.  The  Center  assured  th^  writers 
that  there  were  "no  curent  mlnlnium  re- 
quirements." Nonetheless,  complal4t«  from 
women  about  these  same  banks  kept  coming 
In.  Let  me  give  you  a  few  illustrations: 
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October  1972:  Equitable  Trust  refused  to 
Issue  a  card  to  a  married  women  who  would 
not  have  her  husband  co-sign.  She  was  told 
that  It  couldnt  be  processed  without  his 
signature. 

November  "72:  A  married  women  request- 
ing BankAmerlcard  from  a  Maryland  bank, 
received  a  card  made  out  In  her  husband's 
name— though  he  had  not  asked  for  tt.  He 
was  unemployed  and  the  wife's  lnc<xne  sup- 
ported the  family  (as  it  true  In  a  rising  per- 
centage of  families).  When  the  woman  pro- 
tested, she  was  told  that  "In  Maryland,  a 
woman's  Income  doesnt  count  for  any- 
thing"— and  that  It  was  a  mistake  to  have 
Issued  a  card  to  her  at  all. 

August  "72:  A  woman  earning  over  $8,000 
annually,  and  receiving  $15,000  annually  In 
child  support  from  her  former  husband,  was 
refused  a  credit  card  from  Suburban  Trust 
because  she  was  "a  newly  separated  person." 
When  she  inquired  whether  her  former  hus- 
band's credit  card  would  be  revoked  for  the 
same  reason,  she  was  told  it  would  not  but 
of  course  there  was  no  sex  discrimination  in- 
volved; if  he  were  to  apply  now,  he  might  be 
refused  also.  (If  so,  it  would  certainly  make 
history.) 

March  13:  A  single  woman  who  applied  to 
United  Virginia  Bank  and  was  refused,  as- 
sumed It  was  because  of  a  relatively  short 
period  of  employment.  A  year  later  she  re- 
applied and  vma  told  that  she  herself  had 
to  write  her  creditors  to  send  references, 
though  she  makes  $11,000  a  year. 

March  "73 :  The  Equitable  Trust  bank  lends 
a  note  of  charm  by  sending  a  letter  of  "con- 
gratulations on  your  marriage"  to  single  card 
holders;  but  spoils  it  by  adding  that  "we 
must  now  delete  your  account  number, 
please  return  your  card,  enclosed  Is  an  appli- 
cation for  yovir  husband." 

The  pattern  is  clear:  there  is  an  actual 
abuse  and  misuse  of  law  Involved,  since 
banks  are  regulated  by  a  Federal  agency  to 
be  operated  In  accordance  with  "sound  bank- 
ing policy."  To  issue  credit  cards  to  unem- 
ployed men  but  not  women,  to  make  women 
non-persons  unless  attached  to  males,  is  not 
sound  banking  policy  nor  sound  business 
policy.  In  the  Instance  we  have  discussed. 
National  BankAmerlcard,  Inc.,  should  be 
urged  to  Insist  that  its  franchisee  banks 
adopt  non-dlscrlmlnatlon  policies  in  the  Is- 
suance of  credit  cards  to  women. 

It  is  hopeful  to  note  that  among  the  spon- 
sors of  this  conference  are  the  same  banks 
mentioned  in  the  complaints  I  reported.  We 
can  take  this  as  an  Indication  of  their  wUl- 
Ingness  to  discuss  the  problem,  to  open  their 
minds,  and  to  change  their  policies. 

But  only  legislation  can  effect  real  and 
permanent  change.  A  few  states  have  re- 
cently passed  legislation  prohibiting  sex  dis- 
crimination In  mortgage  loans.  They  are: 
Colorado,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas, 
Massachusetts,  Maryland,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  South 
Dakota.  Washington  State  has  passed  legis- 
lation covering  all  forms  of  credit  and  fi- 
nancing; other  states  that  have  introduced 
such  measures  include  Connecticut,  Georgia. 
New  York  and  Texas.  New  York  has  State 
and  local  (New  York  City)  statutes  prohib- 
iting discrimination  in  the  financing  of 
housing. 

Credit  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex 
Is  not  only  Irrelevant  and  unfair  but  a  pe- 
culiarly paralyzing  form  of  denial  of  oppor- 
tunity: without  credit,  a  woman  cannot  get 
loans  and  therefore  cannot  go  into  business. 
I  have  introduced  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress three  bUls,  HJl.  246,  247,  and  248,  which 
go  to  the  heart  of  the  problem,  which  I'm 
sure  many  of  you  are  familiar  with. 

The  first  bill,  HJl.  248.  covers  all  federally 
Insured  banks,  savings  and  loan  associations 
and  credit  unions.  It  would  prohibit  any  of 
these  institutions  from  discriminating 
against  anyone  because  of  sex  or  marital 
status. 

A  study  on  bunking  practices  done  by  the 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  Department  of  Human 
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Rights  revealed  widespread  abuses  by  banka 
In  that  city  toward  women.  The  conclusions 
of  the  report  were  that: 

Approximately  39%  of  the  banks  Inter- 
viewed revealed  discrepancies  In  the  loan 
policies  stated  to  males  and  females:  Two 
banks  allowed  the  male  Interviewed  to  ob- 
tain a  loan  when  under  the  same  set  of  cir- 
cumstances they  would  not  make  any  state- 
ment or  commitment  to  the  female  Inter- 
viewed. Three  banks  that  had  a  policy  of 
requiring  both  signatures  on  a  loan  would 
make  an  exception  for  the  male  Interviewer 
but  not  the  female  interviewer.  Two  banks 
would  aUow  the  male  Interviewer  to  receive  a 
loan  without  his  wife's  signature,  but  would 
not  allow  the  female  to  receive  the  same  loan 
without  her  husband's  slgnatinre.  Two  banks 
would  grant  a  loan  to  a  married  man  but 
the  same  loan  is  an  exception  to  policy  for 
married  women. 

This  bill  would  eliminate  these  abuses  by 
making  it  Illegal  for  institutions  covered  by 
the  bill  to  engage  in  any  of  the  practices  just 
described. 

The  second  bill,  HJl.  246,  relates  to  mort- 
gage transactions.  Loans  which  are  federally- 
related  mortgage  loans  will  be  subject  to  the 
same  prohibition  against  discrimination  be- 
cause of  sex  or  marital  status.  The  coverage 
iB  broad.  The  term,  federally-related  loans, 
includes  any  loan  which  Is  secured  by  resi- 
dential real  property  and  Is  made  in  whole 
or  In  part  by  any  bank  or  other  financial  in- 
stitution, the  deposits  or  accoiints  of  whlcb 
are  Insured  by  any  agency  of  the  Federal 
government.  Other  lenders  are  covered  also, 
but  the  point  I  want  to  make  Is  that  this  Is  a 
critical  and  necessary  area  that  has  long 
been  Ignored.  The  men  that  control  the 
mortgage  market  have  effectively  prohibited 
women  heads  of  households  from  exercising 
their  right  to  \ise  money  for  shelter,  one  of 
our  basic  rights. 

The  unique  feature  of  these  two  bills  Is 
their  disclosure  requirements:  the  leader 
must  disclose  to  the  appropriate  Federal 
Ag^ency  why  credit  applications  were  turned 
down,  and  keep  records  that  will  be  available 
to  the  public  so  that  banking  practices  can 
be  documented  and  possibly  used  In  suits 
against  offending  institutions.  In  order  to 
protect  borrowers'  rights  of  privacy,  individ- 
ual borrowers  may  elect  to  keep  records  of 
their  applications  secret. 

The  third  bill,  HJl.  247,  amends  the  Tnith- 
In-Lendlng  Act  to  cover  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  sex  or  marital  status  in  the 
granting  of  consujner  credit. 

George  Williams,  director  of  Parents  With- 
out Partners,  says  that  his  organization 
represents  "85,000  case  histories"  of  women 
who  have  suffered  from  the  tendency  of  fi- 
nancial officers  to  moralize.  The  only  solu- 
tion, he  says,  is  the  legislative  process,  which 
can  free  women  from  the  effect  of  male 
bias. 

It  Is  time  that  women  exercise  their  right 
to  take  part  in  all  aspects  of  American  eco- 
nomic life.  There  is  no  rational  reason  to 
have  any  sort  of  obstacle  to  women  who  want 
to  exercise  their  economic  rights.  I  hope 
that  all  of  you  will  urge  the  Congress  to 
support  this  legislation  and  end  the  dis- 
criminatory practices  which  have  for  too  long 
prevailed  In  the  area  of  finance  and  credit. 


March  27,  1973 


EXTENDING    WEST    FRONT    OP 
CAPITOL 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CALIF0SNI& 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  27,  1973 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  my  colleagues  would  find  the 
thoughts  of  the  American  Institute  of 


Architects  helpful  in  their  considerations 
on  the  upcoming  vote  to  extend  the  west 
front  of  the  Capitol. 

The  material  follows : 
Resolutions  Passed  at  thz  Septxmeer  1971 
Meeting  of  thk  Boaso  of  DrnxcroRS  of  the 
Ameeican  Institute  of  ARCHrrzcrs 
The  final  report  of  the  Task  Force  on  the 
West  Front  of  the  Capitol  was  presented  by 
Milton  L.  Grigg,  FAIA,  Chairman  and  is  In 
the  appendix  of  these  minutes. 

Resolved,  That  the  AIA  accepts  the  Task 
Force  Report  on  the  West  Front  of  the  Capi- 
tol, endorses  and  supports  its  findings  and 
recommendations,  and  directs  that  this  re- 
port be  promulgated  as  reaffirmation  of  exist- 
ing AIA  policy;  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  AIA  Board  express  ap- 
preciation to  the  members  of  the  Task  Force 
and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  for  their 
cooperation. 

Bepoet  of  the  1971  American  Institute  of 

Abchitects    Task    Fobck    on    the    West 

Front  of  the  U.S.  Capitol,  Septembek  1, 

1971 

In  response  to  a  request  from  George  M. 
White.  FAIA,  Architect  of  the  Capitol  .  .  . 
"to  have  The  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects review  the  information  and  clrcum- 
stances  involved  in  the  proposed  extension  of 
the  West  Front  of  the  United  States  Capitol." 
the  President  of  The  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  Robert  F.  Hastings,  FAIA,  ap- 
pointed a  review  Task  Force. 

The  AIA  meml>ers  appointed  by  President 
Hastings  to  this  Task  Force  were:  MUton  L. 
Orlgg,  FAIA,  Chairman;  WiUiam  W.  CaudUl, 
PAIA;  Leon  Chatelaln,  Jr.,  FAIA;  Francis  D. 
Lethbridge,  PAIA;  Harry  M.  Weese,  FAIA; 
and  Maiu-ice  Payne,  AIA,  Staff. 

They  were  directed  by  President  Hastings, 
"to  examine  AIA's  position  on  the  West  Front 
of  the  Capitol  now  that  the  engineering  re- 
port (the  Praeger  Report)  has  been  sxib- 
mltted." 

The  full  Task  Force  met  at  AIA  Head- 
quarters in  Washington,  D.C.  on  May  26  & 
27,  1971,  to  review  background  material  pre- 
viously distributed  Including  the  Praeger- 
Kavanaugh-Waterbury  report  on  "Feasibility 
and  Cost  Study  for  Restoration  of  the  West 
Central  Front  of  the  United  States  Capitol." 
Architect  White,  Assistant  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  Mario  E.  Campioli,  AIA,  and  Philip  L. 
Boof,  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Capitol 
Architect,  met  for  a  period  of  time  with  the 
Task  Force  and  were  the  gracious  hosts  for 
a  general  tour  of  the  Capitol  building  by  the 
Task  Force  on  the  afternoon  of  May  26th. 

Subsequent  detailed  inspections  of  the 
Oapitol  and  informal  meetings  with  the 
Capitol  Architect  were  held. 

restore  the  west  central  front  of  the  11.8. 
CAPITOL 

Having  studied  and  analyzed  the  report  by 
Praeger-Kavanaugh-Waterbury  on  "Feasibil- 
ity and  Cost  Study— Restoration  of  the  West 
Central  Front — United  States  Capitol — 
January  1971",  the  AIA  Task  Force  is  unan- 
imous in  endorsement  of  the  method  of 
analysis,  the  general  findings  and  the  con- 
clusions of  the  report.  It  offers  conclusive 
evidence  to  sustain  the  Institute's  resolution 
for,  and  belief  in  the  practicality  of  restora- 
tion of  the  West  Front  In  situ. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  proposed  restora- 
tion as  recommended  by  the  Praeger  Report 
fulfills  the  five  conditions  for  restoration  as 
set  down  by  Congress  In  Public  Law  91-145 : 

1.  That  the  restoration  can,  without  undue 
hazard,  be  made  safe,  sound,  durable  and 
beautiful  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

2.  That  restoration  can  be  accomplished 
with  no  more  vacation  of  the  west  central 
space  than  would  be  required  by  any  exten- 
sion plan. 

3.  The  Praeger  Report  provides  proper 
methods  of  restoration.  The  Task  Force  rec- 
ognizes that  the  work  could  be  done  on  a 
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competitive,  Iimip  sum,  fixed  price  construc- 
tion bid  or  bids  but  we  feel  that  competitive 
bidding  or  a  fixed  profit  and  overhead  with 
the  work  being  done  on  a  cost  basis  should  be 
strongly  considered  in  the  same  way  the 
White  House  resoration  was  accomplished. 

4.  It  would  be  Impossible  for  anyone  at  this 
stage  of  study  to  guarantee  a  total  restora- 
tion cost.  However,  the  Task  Force  felt  that 
the  Praeger  Report  methods  and  budget  al- 
lowed adequate  contingency. 

5.  The  Task  Force  is  certain  that  the  resto- 
ration work  would  not  exceed  the  projected 
time  estimated  for  accomplishing  the  exten- 
sion plan. 

This  Task  ?orce  recommends  that  the 
present  perimeter  facades  of  the  Capitol 
buUdlng  be  declared  Inviolable  and  the  svir- 
rounding  grounds,  bounded  by  First  Streets, 
East  and  West,  and  Independence  and  Con- 
stitution Avenues,  be  declared  open  space, 
devoid  of  significant  structures  protruding 
above  present  grade  levels.  Extant  mature 
tree  groupings  in  these  surrounding  grounds 
also  should  be  declared  Inviolable  and  sub- 
surface development  be  encouraged  brut  con- 
fined to  areas  now  either  In  grass,  paving  or 
shrubbery. 

prepare     a      COMPREHENSIVE     PLAN     FOR      LONG 

range    developme::t    of    the    properties 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  architbcr 
of  the  capitol  and  the  surrounding  areas 
The  Task  Force  observed,  that  the  present 
space  usage  In  the  Capitol  is  crowded,  mis- 
used,  or   underused;    that   many   fimctlons 
now  located  In  the  Capitol  have  questionable 
need   of  being  there;    and   some   functions 
are  duplicated.  The  Task  Force  was  made 
aware  of  the  need  for  additional  space  by 
Members   of  the   House  of  Representatives, 
especially  space  adjacent  to  the  House  Cham- 
ber. 

Present  preliminary  findings  of  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  following  a  space  need 
study  of  the  Ho\ise  of  Representatives,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  any  proposed  future 
extension  of  the  Capitol  wlU  not  begin  to 
meet  present,  least  of  aU  projected  space 
needs. 

The  Task  Force  reafUrms  the  AIA's  historic 
position  that  Master  Planning  of  the  Capitol 
must  be  undertaken  If  Impetuous  action  by 
the  Congress  is  to  be  avoided.  This  planning 
should  Include  1 )  an  Inventory  space  utiliza- 
tion of  present  buildings;  2)  an  analysis  of 
floor  area  ration  within  the  confines  of  the 
present  Capitol  area;  3)  a  study  of  possible 
new  land  acquisition;  4)  a  study  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  below  surface  develop- 
ment capabUity,  categories  of  use,  and  en- 
vironmental factors. 

Consideration  must  be  given  to  the  dis- 
placing of  routine  services  or  lower  priority 
functions  now  occupying  space  in  the  Capi- 
tol to  new  locations. 

With  the  realization  of  the  Metro  system, 
the  Visitor's  Center  at  Union  Station  and 
the  emergence  of  new  pteople-mover  systems, 
all  parking  should  be  removed  and  the  Capi- 
tol's surrounding  grounds  cleared  of  all  but 
official  business  cars.  New  systems  of  shuttles, 
horizontal  elevators  and  even  a  Metro  branch 
should  be  considered.  They  could  provide  fast, 
automatic,  safe  and  frequent  service  be- 
tween all  of  the  buUdlngs  In  the  Capitol 
complex  and  would  make  ready  proximity  a 
question  of  time  rather  than  distance. 

It  is  the  recommendation  of  the  Task  Force 
that  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  coiUd  and 
should  request  the  counsel  and  guidance  of 
leading  architects  and  other  design  pro- 
fessionals. Since  the  future  of  our  Capitol 
is  of  deep  concern  to  all  Americans,  their 
gratuitous  participation  in  the  development 
of  a  comprehensive  plan  can  be  expected. 

TASK    FORCE    OBSERVATIONS    ON    THE    PRAEGER 
REPORT 

Settlement 
(1)  Soil  pressures  are  such  that  there  is  a 
2-to-l  factor  of  safety. 
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(2)  Further  settlement  can  be  expected 
over  the  next  150  years,  but  in  order  of  the 
%  inch  of  the  past,  which  occurred  at  the 
outset. 

(3)  There  has  been  no  evidence  of  differen- 
tial settlement. 

Cracking 

(1)  Thermal  movement  and  frost  action 
over  the  years,  as  between  the  Interior  rubble 
wall  and  the  sandstone  face,  has  caused  local 
failure  of  cut  stone  creating  a  natural  pat- 
tern of  vertical  cracks  from  top  to  bottom 
approximately  30  feet  apart. 

This  is  a  natiu'al  phenomenon  which  de- 
signed control  Joints  obviate.  The  report  rec- 
ommends making  control  Joints  of  the  exist- 
ing pattern  of  cracks.  There  is  no  reporting 
of  settlement  cracking  nor  out-of-plumb 
walls. 

Erosion  and  spoiling 

(1)  Sandstone  weathers  well  when  laid  on 
bed  faces  for  natural  drainage  of  trapped 
moisture  from  within  the  wall.  Improper 
stone  cutting  in  some  cases,  but  more  im- 
portant, the  use  of  oil  paint  over  the  years, 
has  trapped  moisture  and  contributed  to 
surface  spalling.  The  effect  is  superficial  and 
akin  to  accelerated  weathering.  Modern 
paints  which  allow  the  wall  to  breathe  ob- 
viate this.  The  aesthetic  effect  is  that  of 
time  making  its  mark.  No  attempt  should  be 
made  to  deny  these  minor  inroads  of  time. 

(2)  Significant  deterioration  was  noted  on 
marble  surfaces  on  the  Olmsted  terraces — a 
condition  that  should  "flash  a  warning" 
whenever  future  consideration  is  given  to 
wearabUlty  of  various  stone  surfaces. 

Loose  cr  cracked  stones 
(1)  Certain  stones,  voussoris,  flat  arches, 
quois,  and  cornice  members  are  in  need  of 
affixing  to  the  backup  masonry.  They  are 
visible  and  can  be  treated  with  modem  rock 
bolting  techniques  and  post  tensioning. 
Wall  Strength 

(1)  TTie  facing  stone  is  bonded  to  the  rub- 
ble waU  with  alternate  courses,  making  a 
physical  bond  uniting  the  wall  in  a  series  of 
vertical  shafts  separated  by  the  aforemen- 
tioned natural  control  Joints.  These  walls  are 
over  4  feet  thick  at  the  fovmdatlons.  They  are 
not  overstressed,  taking  236  p^.i.  maximum 
loading  with  the  stone  itself  capable  of  6000 
In  the  case  of  sandstone  and  14,000  for  rubble 
fleldstone.  The  lime  mortar  Is  the  limiting 
factor,  but  there  is  no  reporting  of  vertical 
displacement  or  cracking  of  interior  walls.  It 
Is  proposed  that  a  grout  injection  to  fill  voids 
In  the  mortar  matrix  and  bond  the  exterior 
wall  to  the  interior  would  add  strength. 

After  paint  removal  and  patching  and 
further  measurements.  It  may  prove  that 
grout  injection  could  be  limited  to  the  lowest 
story  or  localized  or  could  be  eliminated  alto- 
gether. It  Is  not  clear  that  so-called  solidi- 
fication of  the  wall  is  called  for,  but  this  task 
force  defers  to  the  Judgement  of  the  Praeger 
report. 

(2)  On  page  10.  near  the  conclusion  of  the 
portion  of  the  report  on  the  experimental 
wall  grouting,  amplification  and  clarification 
would  seem  desirable.  The  type  of  epoxy  as  a 
final  bonding  material  is  questioned  and 
should  be  clarified  to  the  extent  that  descrip- 
tion is  not  found  with  respect  to  the  viscosity 
o^  the  material  proposed.  Elsewhere,  it  Is  re- 
ported that  various  formu'atlons  seem  to  be 
identified.  Puthermore,  experience  elsewhere 
indicates  that  ferrous  metals  and  certain 
epoxy  compounds  are  not  mutually  compat- 
ible and  that  deterioration  may  occur  in 
both  materials  through  chemical  action; 
hence,  use  of  iron  reinforcing  rods  should  be 
evaluated. 

(3)  There  is  discussion  of  the  thermal  ef- 
fect of  solidification  of  the  wall  resulting 
from  the  Infilling  of  the  present  cavity.  This 
phenomenon  is  not  discussed  in  great  detail 
other  than  to  conclude  that  there  Is  to  be 
predicted  a  10%  net  Increase  in  heat  gain  or 
heat  loss  In  the  solidified  wall.  The  effect  of 
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this  change  in  the  Internal  struc  ;xixe  of  walls 
of  such  comparatively  great  msisa  bears  closer 
InTestlgatlon. 

It  Is  probable  that  It  will  requ  re  an  Inter- 
val of  time,  perhaps  18  months  t<  i  2  years,  for 
the  long  stabilized  thermal  and  hydro  bal- 
ance within  the  walls  to  becorie  re-estab- 
lished, responsive  to  modlficatio  [is  resulting 
from  the  filling  of  the  voids  and  the  possible 
modification  In  the  reverse  permeability  or 
breathing  property  of  the  wall. 

Moiature 

( 1 )  It  Is  difficult  to  accept  th(  i  categorical 
statement  that  "condensation  n  the  wall 
will  not  occur  during  the  summei  ".  The  com- 
putations on  Figure  22  do  not  ap]  tear  to  Indi- 
cate a  recognition  of  the  lag  In  cl  lange  of  the 
ambient  humidity  and  temperature  of  the 
Internal  wall  volume  and  It  Is  pc  sslbly  ques- 
tionable whether  the  conclus  ons  shown 
thereon  are  valid  without  furl  her  experi- 
mental documentation. 

(2)  The  Praeger  Report  does  not  contain 
a  bibliography,  therefore  the  foil  >wlng  paper 
may  have  been  available  to  the  apthors.  Ref- 
erence Is  made  to  Coruolidatiori  des  Monu- 
ments D' Architecture  par  ^nject^on  dans  let 
ISaconneries,  Moscau  N.  Zvorlkln^.  Prom  this, 
It  Is  seen  that  the  Russian  expeijlences  Indi- 
cate that  the  epozy  Infilling  shiiuld  not  be 
Impermeable  to  moisture;  therefore,  the  for- 
mulation of  the  material  ultimately  used 
should  be  Investigated  In  light  pf  these  re- 
ported results  It  was  found  that  the  dilution 
of  the  epoxy  with  a  solvent  helped  to  pro- 
vide better  penetration  and  greater  adhe- 
sion and,  at  the  asme  time,  did  pot  produce 
a  mass  Incapable  of  "breathing".  In  the  same 
connection,  we  were  informed  m  Dr.  R.  M. 
Organ.  Chief.  Conservation — Analytical  Lab- 
oratory. Smithsonian  Institution!  that  Save- 
stone  Is  an  excellent  material,  particularly  if 
the  manufacturers  are  at  this  time  employ- 
ing the  Lewln  Sayre  patents.  Acrylic  plastic 
compounds  have  elsewhere  been  round  to  be 
very  deleterious  In  these  uses  and  should  be 
avoided.  The  Report  suggests  quite  discour- 
aging results  from  the  several  ekperlmental 
methods  of  removing  the  old  paint  from  the 
stone.  From  other  sources,  it  hasjbecn  found 
that  the  Methylene  Chloride  paint  remover 
which  was  used,  while  not  formulated  for 
removal  from  stone  surfaces,  actually  can  be 
made  very  effective  when  combbied  with  a 
neutral  Jelly  to  create  an  emulsion,  keeping 
the  mixture  moist  for  a  longer  ieriod.  (Ac- 
tually, in  the  results  cited,  the  ooated  stone 
stirfaces  were  covered  with  aluininum  foil 
to  prevent  accelerated  evaporatlop.)  The  lat- 
ter expedient  might  Increase  the  Effectiveness 
of  the  gel  remover  reported.  In  m\s  connec- 
tion, it  is  somewhat  surprising  Jo  find  that 
the  report  does  not  cover  the  maljter  of  vapor 
transmission  more  positively.  It  [would  seem 
desirable  to  Investigate  the  advantages  of 
providing  a  vapor  barrier  back  ofl  the  plaster 
on  exterior  wall  surfaces.  It  is  possible  that 
this  will  alleviate  the  tendency!  for  plaster 
fatigue  through  thermal  and  moisture 
changes  as  well  as  more  effectively  stabiliz- 
ing the  moisture  content  of  th^  interior  of 
the  interior  of  the  wall  volume.!  This  vapor 
barrier,  if  found  to  be  necessary,  could  be  of 
the  framed-in-place  variety,  thi 
extensive  replasterlng. 

(3)  Apparently,  the  authors  o^ 
have  not  found  conditions  to 
desirability  of  horizontal  moistiire  barriers 
in  the  base  of  the  walls  to  offset  tihe  capillary 
action  often  found  in  walls  of  tt 
porous  character. 

Performance  designl 
(1)  The  Praeger  Report  analyze 
ture  and  loadings  of  the  West  Pfont  portion 
of  the  Capitol  building  and  proves  they  are 
within  the  parameters  of  sound  i^actlce.  The 
effects  of  static  and  dynamic  leadings  and 
soil  pressures  due  to  dead  Ioa<,  live  load, 
wind  and  seismic  forces,  and  ionic  booms 
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have   been   given    complete    attention   and 
analysis. 

Painting 
(1)  The  continued  use  of  oil  paint  in  many 
applications  IS  to  106  mils  thick  has  caused 
accelerated  but  not  severe  weathering.  Mod- 
em breathing  paints  will  obviate  this  dlf« 
Acuity.  The  Capitol  is  made  of  three  mate- 
rials: yellowish  sandstone  (original  wings), 
Walter's  marble  House  and  Senate  extender! 
wings,  marble  East  Front  extension  and  the 
cast  iron  dome.  Wlilte  paint  on  the  sandstone 
and  dome  l4  used  to  unify  the  ensemble.  This 
has  been  the  style  for  more  than  100  years. 
The  White  House  Is  painted  stone.  London 
abounds  In  painted  stone.  The  tradition  of 
painting  should  continue. 


INDEPENDENT  LEGAL  SERVICES 
CORPORATION 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  27.  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nixon 
administration  has  in  the  works  yet  an- 
other device  by  which  to  deny  millions  a 
fundamental  right  guaranteed  them  by 
our  Constitution. 

The  millions  Eire  the  poor,  the  elderly, 
the  infirm — those  who  need  help  most. 

The  right  is  representation  in  the  legal 
process  by  competent  counsel. 

It  is  important  at  this  particular  time, 
when  drastic  cuts  are  being  made  in  so 
many  social  programs,  that  the  legal 
services  program  remain  intact  and 
above  the  political  fray. 

The  Nixon  administration  Is  prepar- 
ing legislation  to  set  up  State  corpora- 
tions, destroying  the  concept  of  a 
national  independent  legal  services  cor- 
poration. Each  State  corporation,  funded 
through  revenue  sharing  would  be  under 
a  separate  board  of  directors.  One  sug- 
gestion is  that  the  directors  be  chosen 
by  the  State  legislature,  another  that 
they  be  designated  by  the  State  bar  as- 
sociation. This  would  clearly  be  far  more 
likely  to  subject  the  program  to  political 
control,  making  it  difficult,  if  not  Impos- 
sible for  the  poor  to  pursue  the  rights 
and  remedies  guaranteed  to  them  imder 
the  law. 

I  would  like  to  submit  a  letter  from 
the  directors  of  MFY  Legal  Services  In 
New  York  City.  Since  the  program  began, 
MFY  has  been  providing  legal  assistance 
to  thousands  of  people  in  low  income 
areas  of  Manhattan.  Without  these  of- 
fices, and  those  around  the  coimtry  like 
them,  literally  millions  of  people  would 
have  nowhere  to  go  to  seek  redress  of 
their  legal  grievances. 

We  must  create  a  strong  and  Inde- 
pendent Legal  Services  Corporation  to 
guarantee  that  all  citizens  will  have 
equal  access  to  all  available  remedies 
imder  the  law. 

The  letter  and  a  relevant  article 
follow: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  12,  1973] 
WnrrE  House  Plans  Changes  in  Legal  Am  to 

Poor    That    Critics    Sat    Will    Weakxn 

Program 

(By  Warren  Weaver,  Jr.) 
Washinoton. — The  White  House  Is  draft- 
ing fundamental  changes  In  Federal   legal 
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services  for  the  poor  aimed  at  decentralizing 
them  and,  in  the  eyes  of  its  critics,  seriously 
undermining  the  prog^ram. 

According  to  private  lawyers  who  have 
been  consulted,  the  Nixon  Administration  U 
preparing  legislation  to  replace  the  Office 
of  Legal  Services  with  a  national  legal  serv- 
ices  corporation  that  would  serve  as  a  tran- 
sitional agency  while  separate  corporations 
were  being  set  up  in  each  of  the  50  states. 

Each  state  corporation,  funded  through 
revenue  sharing,  would  be  under  a  board  of 
directors.  One  suggestion  Is  that  the  direc- 
tors be  chosen  by  the  state  legislature; 
another,  that  they  be  designated  by  the  state 
bar  association.  Earlier  drafts  would  have 
given  the  Governor  direct  control  over  the 
board. 

Supporters  of  the  legal  services  program 
fear  that,  one  way  or  another,  this  would 
subject  the  effort  to  political  control,  making 
it  difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  for  poor  people 
to  bring  class  action  suits  against  the  gov- 
ernmental and  economic  establishment. 
Such  suits  were  one  of  the  original  purposes 
of  the  program. 

"These  boards  are  likely  to  be  full  of  re- 
tired  lawyers,  party  contributors  or  men  with 
political  connections,  who  have  damn  little 
sympathy  for  the  idea  of  welfare  recipients 
going  into  court  to  challenge  the  state  gov- 
ernment," predicted  one  lawyer. 

Some  sort  of  legislation  is  essential  to  keep 
the  legal  services  program  in  operation  be- 
cause its  parent  agency,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  is  being  dismantled  by 
the  Nixon  Administration  and  wiU  cease  to 
exist  within  three  to  four  months. 

Leading  Congressional  Democrats  have  in- 
troduced legislation  for  a  legal  services  cor- 
poration that  would  continue  to  operate  the 
program  on  a  national  basis.  The  White 
House  has  endorsed  the  idea  of  a  corpora- 
tion but  has  not  yet  made  public  any  de- 
tails of  its  version  of  the  organization  or  lt8 
alms. 

Unless  bipartisan  agreement  can  be 
reached,  supporters  of  the  activity  fear  that 
President  Nixon  would  veto  a  Democratic 
plan,  ending  the  program  altogether. 

Under  one  draft  of  the  Administration 
bill,  any  state  that  declined  to  set  up  its  own 
legal  services  program  would  still  be  subject 
to  a  program  operated  by  the  national  cor- 
poration. Such  a  system,  however,  could 
permit  a  state  with  little  enthusiasm  for  the  j 
program  to  set  up  Its  own  version  but  then  j 
keep  It  as  inactive  as  possible. 

White  House  proposals  call  for  the  board  of        I 
the  national  corporation  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President.  Critics  would  like  to  make  its 
members  subject  to  Senate  confirmation. 

One  source  of  concern  to  backers  of  legal 
services  Is  the  fact  that,  under  the  Adminis- 
tration plan.  Congress  would  play  no  part  In 
drafting  guidelines  for  the  state  programs 
and,  thus,  in  attempting  to  Insure  that  some 
sort  of  effective  activity  continued. 

MPT  Legal  Services,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y.,  March  15. 1973. 
Congresswoman  Bella  Abzvg, 
New  York.  N.Y. 
«-    Dear  Congresswoman  Abzttg:  The  issue  of 
the  future  shape  of  legal  services  to  the  na- 
tion's poor  will  soon  be  before  Congress  in 
an  immediate  way.  We  understood  that  the 
Administration's  legal   services   bill  will  be 
introduced  within  the  next  several  weeks.  It, 
together  with  the  three  bills  now  pending, 
wUl    supply    the    framework    within    which 
Congress  will  consider  legal  services. 

Evidently,  as  reported  by  Warren  Weaver, 
Jr.  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Monday,  March 
12,  1973  (a  copy  of  the  Times  article  is  'in- 
closed) the  Administration  Is  seriously  con- 
sidering a  revenue  sharing  scheme  Involving 
the  establishment  of  separate  legal  services 
corporations  in  each  state.  Presumably,  un- 
der this  approach,  each  state  would  estab- 
lish its  own  policies  and  administer  Its  own 
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legal  services  program,  financed  by  revenue 
■harlng  funds. 

We  (and  we  believe,  most  persons  knowl- 
edgeable about  and  concerned  with  an  inde- 
pendent and  nonpolitlcal  legal  services  pro- 
gram) are  strongly  opposed  to  the  revenue 
sharing  and  state  control  plan  attributed  to 
the  Administration.  We  believe  that  this  vp- 
proach  would  maximize  the  possibility  of  po- 
litical Interference  with  our  programs  and 
would  make  far  more  difficult  our  goal  of 
operating  a  mature,  responsible  and  stable 
law  practice  to  the  benefit  of  indigent  citi- 
zens. 

The  eight  year  history  of  OEO  funded  legal 
services  is  replete  with  examples  of  attempts 
on  the  part  of  state  and  local  governments 
to  politicize  legal  services  programs.  In  states 
as  diverse  as  California,  Connecticut,  Mis- 
souri and  Mississippi,  governors  have  at- 
tempted to  control  or  subvert  the  legitimate, 
traditional  and  professionally  mandated  rep- 
resentation of  poverty  clients  by  their  at- 
torneys. It  Is  easy  to  predict  that,  under  the 
revenue  sharing  and  local  control  approach, 
many  states  would,  by  the  choice  of  their 
governors,  have  no,  or  only  the  most  hollow 
of,  legal  services  for  the  poor.  Even  in  those 
states  which  will  establish  programs  (New 
York  would  probably  be  one)  we  can  antici- 
pate that  such  programs  would  be  far  more 
■usceptlble  of  political  pressure  than  would 
a  national  program.  For  example,  we  fully 
believe  that  a  powerful  and  well-financed 
commercial  real  estate  lobby  concerned  about 
the  vigor  of  legal  services  representation  of 
poor  tenants  may  well  find  readier  listeners 
to  Its  complaints  In  Albany  than  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Moreover,  we  share  with  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  others  the  conviction  that 
our  programs  must  be  operated  in  accord 
with  the  highest  of  professional  standards. 
We  believe  that  this  will  be  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  achieve  with  50  Indlvldiial  programs, 
each  of  which  will  relate  most  directly  to 
different  state  bar  associations  with  differ- 
ing standards  and  likely  with  differing  Ideas 
about  the  ethical  responslbilltiee  of  poverty 
lawyers.  We  submit  that  a  national  standard 
is  preferable. 

The  President  has  in  the  past,  repeatedly 
voiced  his  support  for  the  concept  of  a  na- 
tional legal  services  corporation.  So,  too,  have 
the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  The  New  York  County  Lawyers 
Association,  The  New  York  State  Bar,  the 
National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Association 
and  legal  services  people  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why. 
In  the  face  of  this  unanimity  of  opinion  by 
concerned  and  knowledgeable  persons  and 
organizations,  the  revenue  sharing  and  local 
control  approach  seems  to  have  surfaced. 
One  can  only  speculate  that  its  advocates  do 
not  wish  to  see  a  vigorous.  Independent, 
responsible  national  program  which  can 
truly  deliver  on  the  American  promise  of 
equal  access  by  the  poor,  as  well  as  by  the 
rich,  to  our  system  of  social  Justice. 

It  is  our  sense  that  the  revenue  sharing 
and  local  control  struggle  will  be  much  more 
difficult  if  this  approach  is.  In  fact,  embodied 
in  the  Administration  bill  soon  to  be  Intro- 
duced in  Congress.  Since  we  gather  that  the 
Administration  bill  Is  not  yet  fully  formu- 
lated, we  ask  that  you  use  your  good  offices 
within  the  White  House  to  urge  the  President 
to  proceed,  as  he  has  suggested  In  the  past 
that  he  would,  with  a  national  legal  services 
corporation. 

We  earnestly  submit  that  one  national 
legal  services  corporation  and  not  50  state 
corporations  will  best  serve  the  interest  of 
our  indigent  clients.  If  you  agree,  we  and 
our  client  communities  will  be  most  grateful 
for  your  efforts  to  that  end. 

If  you  feel  you  need  further  information 
or  details,  we  would  be  happy  to  meet  with 
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you  or  a  member  of  your  staff  at  your  con- 
venience. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Obobge  C.  Stewart. 

NANCT   E.    T.F.BI.ANO. 


CONGRESS  AS  THE  CRISIS 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  27,  1973 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year,  a 
great  deal  of  ink  has  been  used  discus- 
sing the  "constitutional  crisis"  over  Im- 
poundment of  funds.  Earlier  I  expressed 
the  view  that  Congress  was  as  responsi- 
ble as  the  President  for  the  current  situ- 
ation. Secretary  Weinberger  has  written 
the  New  York  Times  expanding  on  this 
theme  and  I  submit  it  for  printing  in  the 
Record.  While  I  may  differ  on  a  few 
points  with  the  Secretary,  the  basic 
thesis  stands  up  under  scrutiny. 

The  article  follows: 

Congress  as  the  Crisis 
(By  Caspar  W.  Weinberger) 

Washington. — The  avalanche  of  news- 
paper articles  on  the  so-called  "constitution- 
al crisis"  would  be  more  useful  to  the  public 
If  the  Issues  they  describe  were  not  so 
patently  false. 

The  public  deserves  to  understand  pre- 
cisely what  Is  Involved  in  this  media-made 
"crisis" — which  basically  is  nothing  more 
and  nothing  less  than  a  full-scale  battle  over 
whether  or  not  Federal  taxes  will  be  raised. 

President  Nixon,  in  line  with  his  re-election 
campaign  pledge,  has  submitted  a  budget 
that  eliminates  now,  and  for  at  least  three 
more  years,  any  need  to  raise  taxes — while 
permitting  responsible  spending  Increases  for 
programs  that  work.  Congress  wants  to  boost 
spending  far  beyond  the  $19  billion  Increase 
for  fiscal  year  1974  proposed  by  President 
Nixon. 

That  Is  the  crux  of  the  "crisis,"  and  no 
amount  of  high-flown  rhetoric,  including  In 
The  New  York  Times,  about  "constitutional 
questions"  or  "the  precarious  relationship 
between  the  Executive  and  Congress"  should 
be  allowed  to  obscure  it  from  the  people 
most  Involved  in  Its  outcome — the  taxpayers 
who  foot  the  bill. 

Only  Presidential  Intervention  prevented 
an  additional  $ll-bUllon  increase  in  this  fis- 
cal year's  budget.  Left  to  Its  own  devices. 
Congress  had  created  a  spending  momentum 
that  would  have  pushed  the  budget  $19-bll- 
lion  above  President  Nixon's  1974  request, 
and  $24  billion  above  the  President's  pro- 
posals for  1975. 

The  results  of  such  a  spending  binge  were 
and  are  predictable :  Either  taxes  would  have 
to  be  raised,  or  we  would  fuel  still  another 
round  of  runaway  Inflation,  or  both.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  acted  responsibly  to  forestall 
these  threats  to  our  nation's  economy. 
And  he  did  It  in  the  face  of  predictions  from 
virtually  every  outside  economist  and  colum- 
nist that  a  tax  Increase  In  1973  was  inevit- 
able. 

The  President  accompanied  this  by  setting 
a  spending  celling  and,  when  it  was  clear 
that  ceiling  would  be  exceeded.  Impounded 
sums  appropriated  by  Congress.  Incidentally, 
both  houses  of  Congress  agreed,  separately, 
that  a  $250-blllion  spending  ceiling  was 
proper.  Yet  less  than  a  week  later  they  ad- 
journed, having  exceeded  that  celling  by  $11 
billion  In  spending  they  believed  was  re- 
quired. 
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Historians  have  been  quoted  to  the  effect 
that  these  Presidential  Impoiuidments  are 
tmprecedented  In  scope.  That  is  Inaccurate. 
A  check  of  previous  budgetary  actions  by 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  shows  that 
both  consistently  Impounded  a  higher  per- 
centage of  fimds  than  President  Nixon. 

Here  are  the  facts:  As  of  Jan.  29  of  this 
year,  3.5  per  cent  of  the  total  unified  budget 
was  being  Impounded.  That  compEires  with 
7.8  per  cent  on  June  30,  1961,  under  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  6.1  per  cent  In  1962,  4  per 
cent  m  1963;  3.5  per  cent  in  1964  under 
President  Johnson's  first  budget,  4.7  per  cent 
in  1965,  6.5  per  cent  In  1906,  6.7  per  cent  m 
1967,  and  5.5  per  cent  in  1968.  So  much  for 
the  "unprecedented  Impoundments"  myth. 

President  Nixon's  second  step  was  to  order 
the  most  exhaustive  evaluation  of  Federal 
programs  ever  undertaken.  Those  In  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  who  con- 
ducted the  evaluation  used  only  one  crite- 
rion: Does  the  program  work? 

Of  the  more  than  1,000  Federal  grants 
programs  reviewed,  116  were  found  to  be 
riddled  with  waste  and  inefficiency.  There 
Is  no  money  for  such  programs  In  President 
Nixon's  1974  budget. 

Included  were  programs  that  build  ponds 
and  decorative  fences  for  gentlemen  farm- 
ers; build  hospitals  where  an  excess  of  hos- 
pital beds  exists;  subsidize  urban  renewal  to 
the  principal  benefit  of  land  speculators; 
subsidize  public  school  education  in  some 
of  the  wealthiest  communities  In  the  nation 
at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  poorest;  and 
subsidize  teacher  training  when  70,000  teach- 
ers already  are  without  Jobs. 

Every  dollar  wasted  on  such  programs 
means  a  dollar  withheld  from  those  who 
truly  need  and  deserve  our  help. 

Presidential  critics  have  also  been  quoted 
as  saying  that  Congress  was  being  denied 
access  to  the  Administration  staff.  In  fact. 
President  Kennedy  invoked  "executive  privi- 
lege"— and  thereby  kept  key  staff  from  ap- 
pearing before  Congress — six  times  In  three 
years.  President  Nixon  has  exercised  the  same 
privilege  only  fovir  times  in  more  than  four 
years. 

If  the  media  want  to  focus  on  a  legitimate 
governmental  crisis,  they  would  do  well  to 
summon  public  attention  to  the  antiquated 
and  illogical  manner  tn  which  the  Congress 
attempts  to  enact  the  budget.  Nowhere 
among  its  300-odd  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees, each  responsible  for  a  smaU  portion 
of  the  budget.  Is  there  one  focal  point  where 
a  goal  or  spending  ceUlng  can  be  set  and 
monitored  to  assure  spending  sanity. 

Until  the  Congress  gets  its  budget-making 
house  in  order,  it  is  clear  that  strong  Presi- 
dential leadership  is  the  only  weapon  the 
people  have  to  prevent  higher  taxes  and 
ruinous  Inflation.  If  that  is  a  constitutional 
crisis,  it  Is  clear  that  It  was  long  overdue. 


TESTIMONY  OF  ROSS  PEROT 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  27,  1973 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week,  on  Wednesday,  March  21,  Mr. 
Ross  Perot,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Electronic  Data  System,  Inc.,  appeared 
at  the  tax  reform  hearings  now  being 
held  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  presented  his  views  re- 
lating to  the  tax  treatment  of  capital 
gains.  Without  taking  a  position  on  the 
content  of  his  statement,  I  feel  that  he 
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made  a  most  provocative  sugge  itlon  that 
Is  deserving  of  much  closer  exa  mination. 

Becaiise  of  the  broad  Interest  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  in  his  novel 
suggestion  for  stimulating  investment,  I 
felt  that  many  of  my  colleagiaes  might 
wish  to  review  his  prepared  testimony 
and  I  therefore  insert  his  prepared 
statement  at  this  point  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

Testimony  of  Ross  Perct 

Mr.  Chalnnan.  members  of  th«  Commit- 
tee, my  name  Is  Ross  Perot.  Chain aan  of  the 
ad  hoc  Committee  on  Capital  Oains.  I  am  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Electionlc  Data 
Systems.  Inc..  and  also  the  majcr  investor 
In  du  Pont  Glore  Porgan,  an  Investment 
banking  and  brokerage  firm. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  appear  be- 
fore you  today.  Although  I  never  h  ELd  the  op- 
portunity to  acquire  formal  tralnli  ig  In  busi- 
ness, tax  law  or  economics.  I  ha^e  had  the 
unique  experience  in  living  and  1  forking  In 
almost  every  strata  of  our  econon  Ic  system. 
During  most  of  my  life  I  lived  a:  id  worked 
under  very  modest  circumstances,  at  times 
not  having  enough  to  make  endii  meet,  at 
other  times  making  Just  enough,  and  more 
recently  having  been  extremely  fortunate  In 
building  a  successful  bxislness. 

In  the  past  two  years  I  have  become  a 
careful  student  of  our  capital  rals!  ng  system 
as  a  result  of  our  Investments  In  'W  all  Street. 
As  a  result  of  these  various  exporter  ces.  I  have 
acquired  a  practical  working  kn<iwledge  of 
most  phases  of  our  economy,  our  capital  sys- 
tem, and  the  Impact  of  our  tax  syiitem  upon 
It. 

The  most  valuable  resource  In  Ihe  Ameri- 
can economic  system  Is  the  working  Ameri- 
can. It  Is  the  working  American  ^'ho  makes 
our  country  the  world's  largest  laarket  for 
goods  and  service. 

It  Is  the  working  American  viho  Is  the 
backbone  of  our  tax  system. 

It  Is  the  working  American  who  as  buyer, 
creates  business  growth,  business  profits 
and  business  taxes.  I 

It  Is  the  working  American  wbol  as  inves- 
tor, helps  to  create  his  own  Job  ai  d  Jobs  for 
others  by  bis  Investments  In  conus  on  stocks: 
mutual  funds;  participation  In  lavestment 
groups;  or,  more  Indirectly,  by  lnv(  stment  In 
common  stocks  through  his  rett'ement  or 
profit  sharing  funds. 

Collectively,  he  Is  the  world's  largest  fi- 
nancial Institution.  Only  he  can  pi  ovlde  sul- 
flclent  money  to  allow  our  capita  needs  to 
be  met. 

In  short,  the  working  American  Is  an  eco- 
nomic miracle,  supporting  his  f(,mlly  and 
bearing  the  burdens  of  bis  city,  his  state 
end  his  nation. 

It  Is  of  and  for  this  working  American 
that  I  wish  to  speak  today. 

I  believe  that  the  working  Amer  can  needs 
a  tax  break.  America's  working  fan  illles  need 
a  government  policy  which  encoD  rages  and 
permits  them  to  accumulate  a  stake — to 
accumulate  capital — so  that  they  :an  enjoy, 
as  others  enjoy,  a  meaningful  sbi  ,re  In  the 
growth  and  gain  of  this  economy. 

Under   our  system,  success   assumes   one 
fundamental  point — that  each  win|ng  Amer 
lean  worker  has  a  Job  available  to 
can  never  be  taken  for  granted. 

During  our  lifetimes,  we  have 
looking  for  Jobs  that  did  not  exlsd.  We  have 
seen  the  defeat  and  despair  on  gxxl  men's 
faces  who  could  not  provide  for  ihelr  fam 
illes.  None  of  Tis  want  to  see  thai 
Is  only  as  a  working  American  thai 
age  American  can  continue  to  be 
Important  resource.  Our  national 
objective  should  be  to  see  that  the  working 
American  continues  to  have  a  Job— a  better 
Job.  The  better  his  Job,  the  larger  customer 
he  becomes  and  the  United  States  continues 
to  grow  as  the  collective  customer  We  must 
also  create  many  new  Jobs  as  oil  r  popula- 
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tlon  expands — we  must  see  that  his  children 
have  Jobs. 

If  these  fundamental  goals  are  to  be  met, 
we  must  be  mindful  of  the  Intricacies  of  our 
economic  system.  Its  workings  and  Inter- 
relations are  much  like  those  of  a  complex 
waiich.  Adjust  one  part  Improperly  and 
you  damage  the  entire  mechanism. 

All  of  us  are  concerned  about  the  deteri- 
oration of  America's  competitive  position. 
We  have  seen  our  country  lose  Its  leadership 
role  In  one  Industry  after  another.  We  are 
determined  to  regain  that  role.  We  must 
make  the  words,  "Made  In  USA"  the  symbols 
of  excellence,  and  competitive  cost.  There  Is 
no  question  that  we  can  do  It.  There  Is  no 
question  that  we  must  do  it.  The  question  is 
how  do  we  do  It. 

We  can  take  a  number  of  Intermediate 
steps  to  protect  our  economic  system  by  tak- 
ing full  advantage  of  the  fact  that  we  are  the 
world's  largest  customer.  The  millions  of 
working  Americans  are  the  buyers  in  this 
market.  At  a  time  when  other  nations  are 
able  to  sell  goods  and  services  at  a  lower  cost 
than  the  United  States,  the  fact  that  we  are 
the  principal  country  to  sell  to,  and  the  aver- 
age American  is  the  principal  buyer,  may  pro- 
vide the  key  to  our  future  economic  stability. 
The  sooner  we  do  this,  the  better. 

During  this  period  while  we  operate  under 
this  temporary  umbrella,  we  must  take  the 
long-term  steps  necessary  to  regain  oiu-  true 
competitive  position.  First,  if  that  is  to  be 
accomplished,  it  Is  Imperative  that  we  spend 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  to  modernize 
and  expand  our  Industrial  capacity  in  order 
to  allow  the  working  American,  with  his  high 
standards  of  living,  to  compete  effectively 
with  his  counterparts  around  the  world.  This 
Is  going  to  take  money — lots  of  money — 
more  money  than  we  have  ever  raised  before 
in  our  country.  It  is  that  money — that  mas- 
sive new  investment — which  will  protect  the 
Jobs  we  have  and  create  the  Jobs  we  must 
have  in  the  future. 

Second,  during  this  same  period,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  launch  and  complete  a  very 
expensive  search  for  new  energy  sources.  We 
must  complete  a  huge  expansion  of  our  pub- 
lic utUity  systems.  Dramatic  Improvements 
must  be  made  to  our  cities.  The  list  of  re- 
quirements is  endless. 

What  mechanism  will  we  use  to  raise  this 
money?  The  United  States  capital  market  Is 
without  question  the  finest  in  the  world.  Ask 
any  businessman  from  any  other  country. 
There  Is  only  one  Wall  Street.  It  Is  a  great 
resource  for  accomplishing  our  national 
goals.  Simply  stated.  It  Is  an  alternative  to  op- 
pressive taxes.  What  I  am  saying,  though. 
Is  that  we  must  strengthen  this  capital  mar- 
ket, because  it  Is  going  to  have  unique  and 
urgent  demands  made  on  it  during  the  next 
few  years. 

For  purposes  of  my  discussion.  I  would  like 
to  have  us  think  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change and  the  other  major  stock  exchanges 
In  our  country  simply  as  scoreboards  reflect- 
ing corporate  performance.  Under  normal 
conditions,  as  a  company  is  growing  In  size 
and  profits,  the  stock  will  rise.  It  Is  a  winning 
company.  It  pays  more  taxes  and  creates 
new  Jobs,  with  each  new  worker  being  a  new 
taxpayer.  If  every  company  were  a  winning 
company,  we  wouldn't  have  to  be  preoccu- 
pied with  raising  more  taxes,  trade  deficits, 
and  the  like.  The  taxes  from  these  com- 
panies and  their  employees  would  be  more 
than  adequate  to  meet  our  growing  needs. 

There  is  one  unique  characteristic  about 
these  scoreboards  though — the  scores  can  go 
down  as  well  as  up.  There  are  these  in  this 
country  who  assume  that  no  matter  what 
conditions  prevail,  the  scoreboards  will  al- 
ways reflect  corporate  performance.  The  facts 
are — this  scoreboard  also  reflects  the  willing- 
ness of  people  to  invest  in  America's  busi- 
nesses. 

In  plain  talk.  I  am  saying  that  these  score- 
boards could  conceivably  flicker  or  even  go 
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out  if  the  capital  markets  are  badly  enough 
abused.  I  have  seen  the  scoreboard  flicker.  I 
Invested  sixty-flve  million  dollars  to  keep 
the  scoreboard  lights  bximlng  at  a  time  ol 
crisis.  The  fact  that  I  took  a  risk  of  this 
size  Is  the  strongest  evidence  I  can  give  you 
of  my  conviction  that  we  must  keep  the 
financial  springs  flowing  in  this  country 
without  interruption. 

Now,  If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  focus  on 
capital.  Perhaps  we  could  think  of  the  flow 
of  capital  in  the  United  States  as  being  com- 
parable to  the  Mississippi  River.  Looking  at 
this  great  river,  it  Is  Inconceivable  that  the 
water  In  It  could  ever  dry  up.  True,  it  will 
have  periods  of  high  water  and  low  water, 
but  there  is  always  sufficient  water  to  move 
the  ships  and  barges  down  the  river. 

The  flow  of  capital  In  the  United  States. 
because  of  its  massive  size.  Is  comparable  to 
the  Mississippi  River.  However,  the  Missis- 
sippi River  has  its  springs,  creeks,  small  riv- 
ers, and  other  tributaries.  Simply  by  clogging 
the  springs  and  damming  the  tributaries,  it 
would  be  possible  to  turn  the  Mississippi 
River  into  a  ditch.  In  the  same  fashion,  if 
we  should  clog  the  springs  and  other  tribu- 
taries of  our  capital  market,  it  too,  coxild 
turn  into  a  dry  and  empty  ditch  at  a  time 
when  it  should  be  at  full  flow. 

Once  again,  I  come  back  to  the  average 
working  American.  He  is  the  key.  The  mil- 
lions of  individual  Investors  In  our  country, 
the  American  workers,  are  like  the  springs 
that  are  the  source  of  the  many  tributaries 
that  form  the  Mississippi  River.  We  must 
make  Investing  In  oxu*  companies  an  attrac- 
tive option  to  him.  Only  he  has  enough 
money  to  finance  the  work  that  must  be 
done.  Collectively,  the  individual  Investors 
make  up  the  world's  largest  financial  instl- 
tlon. 

Money  moves  around  the  world.  Like  the 
ocean  tides,  money  ebbs  and  flows,  forming 
huge  pools  In  various  places  at  varying 
times.  Right  now,  too  much  is  flowing  away 
from  our  country,  and  even  the  dollar  is 
threatened,  because  the  world's  largest  cus- 
tomer, the  working  American,  can  best  sat- 
isfy some  of  bis  wants  by  purchasing  goods 
made  in  other  countries.  Our  challenge  in 
this  decade,  in  order  to  protect  our  Jobs  and 
ovu-  tax  base,  is  simply  to  get  the  money  flow- 
ing back  our  way. 

At  a  time  when  our  principal  economic 
competitors,  the  Germans  and  the  Japanese, 
are  subsidizing  business  and  charging  no 
capital  gains  taxes — at  a  time  when  these 
governments  have  shown  a  total  understand- 
ing of  the  Importance  of  Industry  creating 
Jobs — it  is  a  paradox  that  some  people  in  our 
country  are  proposing  programs  under  the 
guise  of  fairness  that  would  dramatically 
weaken  our  international  competitive  posi- 
tion. 

What  we  are  discussing  here  today  can 
Impact  millions  of  working  people  in  a  posi- 
tive or  very  negative  way. 

As  you  know,  the  greatest  wisdom  In  our 
country  comes  from  the  everyday  people.  Re- 
cently, a  construction  worker  came  up  to  me 
In  an  airport  and  handed  me  an  envelope.  He 
said,  "I  am  from  the  mountains  of  West 
Virginia.  We  have  a  saying  out  there  that  you 
will  like."  Scrawled  in  pencil  were  tliese 
words,  "There  ain't  many  hunters,  but  every- 
body wants  the  meat."  That  says  it  all.  The 
hunters  make  this  country  great.  The  hunters 
are  the  workers — the  taxpayers.  Our  challenge 
Is  to  develop  as  many  hunters  as  possible.  We 
have  a  delicate  balance  In  our  Nation  be- 
tween the  taxpayer  who  produces  more  than 
he  uses,  and  the  tax  user  who  cannot  produce 
as  much  as  he  needs.  In  every  possible  way. 
we  must  move  the  balance  to  favor  those  who 
can  and  will  build  the  tax  base. 

At  this  time,  our  financial  springs  should 
be  flowing  at  the  maximum  rate  to  provide 
the  money  to  create  the  plants,  the  Jobs,  and 
the  new  streets,  roads,  and  the  other  Im- 
provements to  our  cities.  Some  are  proposing 
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that  we  raise  capital  gains  taxes.  This  wlU 
have  the  efl'ect  of  clogging  the  springs.  Why? 
Simply  because  the  average  American  has 
an  option  about  where  to  invest  his  money. 
If  there  Is  not  an  economic  advantage  to  In- 
vesting In  our  capital  system,  with  the  possi- 
bility of  gain  as  well  as  loss,  he  will  Invest 
his  money  In  other  areas.  The  financial  trib- 
utaries will  begin  to  dry  up,  and  our  capital 
rivers  will  begin  to  drop — Just  at  the  time 
when  we  need  to  have  these  rivers  full  to  the 
banks. 

The  proposal  I  want  to  make  will  cause 
the  financial  springs  to  flow  to  fill  the  capital 
river.  The  markets  will  become  liquid.  Our 
economy  will  become  strong,  as  we  build  the 
new  plants  and  make  our  industries  more 
competitive.  Most  Importantly,  1  know 
through  my  own  experience  that  the  hardest 
part  of  the  American  economic  system  Is  get- 
ting started.  This  proposal  will  allow  people 
who  work  and  strive  and  save  to  get  started — 
and  get  ahead. 

My  capital  gains  tax  proposal  is  simple.  The 
millions  of  ordinary  citizens  who  work,  pay 
taxes,  save  money,  and  dream  that  their 
children  will  have  a  better  opportunity,  are 
the  financial  backbone  of  this  country.  Only 
they  have  enough  money  to  save  and  Invest 
for  the  huge  capital  expansion  necessary  to 
make  and  keep  the  United  States  competitive. 
Therefore,  I  propose — That  every  American 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  accumulate  $100,- 
000  In  capital  gains — tax  free.  In  other  words, 
up  to  a  lifetime  total  of  that  amount.  This  is 
meant  only  for  the  average  working  American 
who  is  trying  to  accumulate  a  stake  in  life 
which  all  American  families  want  and  need. 
Another  economic  miracle  will  take  place 
If  this  materializes.  We  will  be  building  a 
whole  new  base  of  substantial  taxpayers. 
Once  these  taxpayers  cross  the  8100,000 
threshold,  I  propose  that  they  be  taxed  in 
the  same  way  all  other  capital  gains  taxes 
are  handled.  In  addition  to  building  a  new 
tax  base  of  substantial  individuals  in  this 
country,  we  will  reap  additional  benefits 
from  Improved  corporate  earnings  and  from 
the  many  new  Jobs  created  by  these  capital 
investments. 

What  does  all  this  mean  to  the  typical 
middle-aged  worker?  It  means  a  great  deal. 
Maybe  he  doesn't  want  to  invest.  However. 
In  all  probability  his  retirement  Income  is 
tied  to  stock  values.  Profit  sharing  funds  are 
also  Invested  in  securities.  Damage  the  capi- 
tal market  In  this  country  and  prices  will 
drop.  The  price  of  a  blue-chip  stock  such  as 
IBM  is  only  worth  what  someone  will  pay 
for  It.  Keeping  industry  strong  and  the 
market  liquid  protects  the  middle-aged 
worker's  Job.  protects  the  value  of  his  retire- 
ment funds,  keeps  down  the  costs  of  such 
basic  services  as  electricity,  water,  and  gas. 
Damage  the  securities  markets  and  you  im- 
pose a  huge  additional  tax  burden  on  this 
middle-aged  worker. 

I  know  I  speak  for  this  average  American 
also  when  I  say  that  he  considers  it  very 
Important  for  his  children  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  achieve  goals  and  dreams  beyond 
his  own  grasp. 

I  am  sure  you  are  wondering  what  sort  of 
capital  gains  tax  I  would  propose  for  persons 
In  my  category.  I  will  leave  that  to  your 
Judgment.  It  would  be  self-serving  for  me 
to  discuss  this,  although  I  wUl  say  that  I 
certainly  expect  to  pay  my  fair  share. 

It  Is  fundamentally  Important  to  give  the 
man  who  Is  trying  to  get  started  a  chance 
to  get  ahead.  We  can  best  do  this  by  allow- 
ing him  to  Invest  in  our  country's  future 

the  businesses  that  provide  the  Jobs.  As  these 
Jobs  grow,  he  wlU  grow.  As  he  grows,  the  tax 
base  grows.  As  that  happens,  the  United 
States  becomes  stronger. 

A  current  catch  phrase  Is.  "Money  made  by 
money  should  be  taxed  like  money  made  by 
men".  While  catchy,  this  statement  is  in- 
valid. It  equates  two  totally  different  types 
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of  money — income  money  and  investment 
money — as  being  the  same  and  operating  In 
the  same  environment. 

Both  fish  and  cattle  are  sources  of  meat. 
It  would  be  illogical  to  take  the  position  that 
since  both  fish  and  cattle  represent  meat, 
that  both  could  be  grown  In  the  same  envi- 
ronment. Fish  require  water.  Cattle  require 
pasture.  Investment  money  cannot  be  grown 
in  the  same  environment  as  ordinary  Income 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Investor  has 
options  about  where  to  invest  his  money — 
or  whether  he  will  Invest  It  at  all. 

In  addition,  this  catch  phrase  Incorrectly 
assumes  that  a  Job  will  exist  to  allow  "Money 
to  be  made  by  men".  It  incorrectly  assumes 
that  the  capital  money  rivers  will  always 
flow.  These  money  rivers,  like  water,  will 
seek  alternate  sources  If  the  channels  are 
clogged.  Seriously,  this  catch  phrase  misses 
a  fundamental  point,  in  that  it  assumes  that 
the  market — the  scoreboard — will  stay  con- 
stant no  matter  what  happens  to  the  financial 
springs.  The  scoreboard  will,  in  fact,  drop  as 
the  financial  springs  dry  up.  Maybe  the  best 
answer  I  can  give  Is  that  if  I  were  running  our 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  I  would  rather 
collect  a  35%  tax  on  a  $100  stock  than  a  70% 
tax  on  a  $40  stock.  You  logically  say,  "But 
will  the  stocks  really  go  down?"  The  answer 
Is  an  unequivocal  "Yes". 

Fewer  people  will  Invest.  Stock  prices  will 
drop. 

Industry  will  have  dlfllculty  raising  new 
money  to  modernize  its  plants. 

Profits  will  drop. 

Stock  prices  will  drop  further. 

Men  will  be  laid  off. 

The  tax  base  will  wither. 

If  we  are  to  raise  the  capital  requirements 
for  our  future,  the  working  American  must 
be  given  opportunity  through  our  tax  laws 
to  become  a  participating  capitalist. 

I  propose  that  he  be  given  a  proper  in- 
centive to  share  in  capital  gains — and  that 
faith  in  him  will  be  returned  to  us  manyfold 
by  his  faith  In  his  own  land,  his  own  system. 

Again  the  words,  "Made  In  USA"  will  be- 
come the  hallmark  of  excellence  and  econ- 
omy. 


DESALTERS  AND  WATER  RECLAMA- 
TION—A CALL  FOR  NATIONAL 
PARTICIPATION 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 


OP   CAUFORmA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  27.  1973 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  suppliers  of 
drinking  water  nationwide  have  been  in- 
vited to  participate  in  the  National  Wa- 
ter Supply  Improvement  Association, 
which  is  dedicating  Itself  to  promoting 
desalination,  water  reclamation  and 
other  water  sciences  In  the  interest  of 
raising  the  quality  of  substandard  water 
supplies. 

As  we  consider  legislation  for  new 
drinking  water  standards  it  is  well  to 
keep  in  mind  that  today  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Americans  in  three- 
quarters  of  the  States  do  not  have  avail- 
able drinking  water  that  meets  the  old 
recommended  Public  Health  Service 
standards. 

In  several  areas  of  the  United  States 
during  recent  years,  desalters  of  various 
types  researched  by  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior  have  been  Incorporated  into  pub- 
lic water  supply  systems.  American  man- 
ufacturers have  researched  the  processes 
and  designed  the  hardware  to  build  the 
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installations.  Efficiencies  have  increased. 
A  fledgling  industry  has  been  brought 
Into  being.  The  formation  of  NWSIA  at 
this  time  in  1973  is  particularly  fortui- 
tous. The  Federal  Government  is  reap- 
praising Its  water  resources  programs. 
NWSIA  will  be  ready  to  assist  in  assign- 
ing proper  weights  to  the  new  programs 
and  the  use  of  the  water  sciences. 

I  am  proud  that  the  Orange  Coimty 
Water  District  In  my  home  county  In 
California  hsis  pioneered  with  water  fac- 
tory 21,  a  combination  of  desalination, 
wastewater  reclamation,  and  conjunc- 
tive use  of  surface  and  groimdwater  to 
protect  and  improve  the  quality  of  com- 
munity water  supplies  for  most  of  the 
people  of  the  coimty.  Langdon  W.  Owen, 
secretary  manager  of  the  OCWD,  con- 
ceived water  factory  21,  and  with  the 
help  of  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  and 
the  Orange  County  Sanitation  District 
Is  bringing  it  to  completion.  Mr.  Owen 
also  took  a  leading  role  with  Royal  B. 
Newmsm,  executive  director  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  Water  and  Power  Authority, 
and  William  E.  Wame,  of  Sacramento, 
who  formerly  headed  the  California 
Department  of  Water  Resources,  in  or- 
ganizing NWSIA.  Mr.  Newman,  the  pres- 
ident of  NWSIA,  is  calling  on  all  of  those 
agencies,  institutions  and  individuals 
who  are  interested  in  improving  the 
quality  of  drinking  water  supplies  to  join 
the  new  organization. 

Mr.  Owen  describes  in  his  letter  to  me 
what  their  purposes  are,  and  he  has  at- 
tached a  summary  statement  and  ex- 
planation of  the  organization  meeting, 
which  was  held  February  1  and  2,  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
inclusion  of  Mr.  Owen's  letter  and  sum- 
mary statement  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  may  I  request  members  who 
are  interested  In  this  subject  to  advise 
their  constituents  concerning  the  Na- 
tional Water  Supply  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation, and  to  Inform  them  how  they 
may  participate  in  its  work. 

Orange   Countt   Water  District. 
Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  February  27, 1973. 
Hon.  Richard  T.  Hanna, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dick:  William  E.  Wame  told  me 
on  his  return  from  Washington,  of  your  co- 
operation and  Interest  in  our  new  National 
Water  Supply  Improvement  Association.  I 
am  attaching  a  summary  statement  con- 
cerning the  organization  meeting,  the  As- 
sociation, Its  purposes,  officers,  and  plans. 

We  have  about  350  names  of  Individuals 
In  almost  every  State  of  the  Uidon.  most 
of  them  representing  government  agencies 
of  all  levels,  colleges  and  universities  manu- 
facturing companies,  and  suppliers  or  con- 
sulting groups  who  have  participated  in 
great  or  smaU  ways  In  the  successful  effort 
to  organize  NWSIA.  Our  basic  purpose  is  to 
exchange  technical  Information,  and  pro- 
vide the  use  of  desalination  and  other  water 
sciences  In  improving  the  quality  of  sub- 
standard drinking  water  supplies.  Sadly, 
there  are  presently  many  areas  which  have 
poor  water  in  which  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  millions  of  Americans  are  being  de- 
graded. 

Mr.  Royal  B.  Newman,  the  first  President 
of  NWSIA,  is  Inviting  the  broadest  partici- 
pation of  interested  groups  and  individuals 
in  the  work  of  the  Association.  I  am  Chair- 
man of  the  Membership  Committee,  and 
would  be  most  interested  In  receiving  the 
inquiries  of  all  parties  who  are  prepared  to 
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participate  In  active  progr&ms  ft)  Improve 
our  community  water  supplies. 

The  anacbed  statement  dee^rlbes  the 
organization  ol  NWSIA,  and  Its  present 
status.  We  appreciated  the  Intere*  you  toe* 
In  our  meeting,  and  that  of  youri  colleague, 
Representative  Harold  T.  (Bizz)  Johnson, 
and  many  others.  Thank  you  ver^  much. 
Sincerely, 

Langdon  W.  OirEN, 

Secretary ,  tanager. 


Nationai,  Watkr   Supply   Imph^vemsnt 
Association  Organized 

The  organizational  meeting  oi  the  Na- 
tional Water  Supply  Improvement  Associa- 
tion was  held  February  1  and  2,  nt  the  Du- 
pont  Plaza  Hotel  In  Washington,  D.C.  Tem- 
porary Chairman  WUUam  E.  Wane  presided 
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over  the  meeting,  which  elected 
B.  Newman,  Executive  Director  of 
Islands  Water  and  Power  Autiorlty,  St. 
Thomas,  Virgin  Islands,  as  presldeit,  to  serve 
until  the  First  Annual  Meeting  is  completed 
in  Jxme,  1973.  Thirty-eight  person^  attended 
the  organizational  conference,  Incl 
resentative  Harold  T.  (Blzz)  Jol 
member  from  California  of  the  _ 
rlor  and  Insular  Affairs  Commltt 
Wame,  of  Sacramento,  Californi 

Director   of   the   California   Depa^ _. 

Water  Resources,  reviewed  the  objefitlves  pro- 
posed for  NWSIA,  and  during  the  nieeting  the 
charter  members  developed  and  ^proved  a 
constitution,  elected  officers,  assigned  com- 
mittee members,  and  declared  theli  intent  to 
conduct  the  First  Annual  Meetlng'ln  Florida 
In  June,  for  the  purpose  of  puusuing  the 
goals  adopted.  The  objectives  as  established 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  new  national  or- 
ganization of  water  suppliers  Interested  In 
Improving  the  quality  of  publlcT  drinking 
water  through  \ise  of  desalination  (and  other 
advanced  water  sciences  are: 

A.  To  promote  the  use  of  de 
waste  water  reclamation,  and  o 
sciences,  and  to  exchange  and  sp 
znation  concerning  the  state  of 

desalination,  waste  water  reclan— , 

other  water  sciences  to  enhancethe  quality 
of  the  environment  and  of  city  life  by:  (l) 
promoting  the  conjimctlve  and  e^clent  use 
of    waters:     (2)    promoting    inte 

waters  from  various  sources  to  su;     ,      

needs;  (3)  promoting  the  enhancement  of 
the  urban  environment  and  the  Protection 
of  the  public  health  through  raising  the 
quality  of  substandard  community  water 
supplies;  (4)  advocating  operatlonst,  methods 
and  procediores  conductive  to  aest|ietic,  rec- 
reational and  multiple-uses  of 
water  supplies;  (6)  minimizing 
Increasing  the  efficiency  of  use  of  u 

supplies;  and  (6)  encouraging  reg^ .  .^.>^- 

tions  to  water  supply,  disposal  and  manage- 
ment problems.  | 

B.  To  uphold  the  public  Interest  In  ade- 
quate, wholesome,  clean  and  sweet  commu- 
nity water  supplies,  and  to  identlf^  the  real 
costs  of  poor  quality  water.  I 

The  proposed  Constitution  had  been  dis- 
tributed to  most  members  of  the  or- 
ganizational committee  prevloioJ  to  the 
Washington  Conference.  The  Colstltutlon 
was  discussed  by  the  members  pr^nt,  and 
appropriate  additions  and  corrections  made. 
Having  fully  analyzed  the  Constitution  and 
objectives  of  the  organization,  the  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted  on  February  2,  1973.  The 
membership  for  the  organization  wis  divided 
Into  three  categories:  [ 

A.  Division  One:  Organizations  ^nd  agen- 
cies of  Federal,  State,  or  local  levels  of  gov- 
ernment and  utilities,  whether  piibllcly  or 
privately  owned,  that  are  engaged  in  supply- 
ing water  from  whatever  sources  fc^  commu- 
nity water  systems  or  to  users  of  cc  mmunlty 
water  services.  (Each  member  of  Division 
One  shall  designate  In  writing  Its  1  adlvldual 
representative,  who  shall  serve  NW3IA  imtll 
the  member  designates  his  succetsor.) 
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B.  Division  Two:  Companies  and  organiza- 
tions engaging  in  supplying  equipment,  ma- 
terial or  services  used  by  suppliers  of  com- 
munity water  services  In  their  projects  or 
operations.  (Each  member  of  Division  Two 
shall  designate  In  writing  its  Individual  rep- 
resentative, who  shall  serve  NWSIA  until  the 
member  designates  his  successor.) 

C.  Division  Three:  Individuals  or  organiza- 
tions Interested  in  the  objectives  and  pro- 
grams of  the  Association,  whether  or  not  they 
are  engaged  In  research  Into  or  application 
of  water  sciences;  operation  or  management 
of  water  services;  or  education  or  training  of 
practitioners  of  any  phase  of  the  water 
sciences.  (Each  organization  of  Division 
Three  shall  designate  In  writing  its  Individ- 
ual representative,  who  shall  serve  NWSIA 
until  the  member  designates  his  successor.) 

Officers  and  a  Board  of  Directors  were 
elected  at  the  flnal  session  of  the  organiza- 
tional meeting.  In  addition  to  President  New- 
man, the  Officers  are: 

First  Vice  President — Mr.  Don  Doud,  Du- 
Pont  Company,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Secretary — Mr.  Langdon  W.  Owen,  Secre- 
tary Manager,  Orange  County  Water  District, 
Santa  Ana,  California. 

Treasurer— Mr.  Robert  E.  BaUle,  DSS  Engi- 
neers, Inc.,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida. 

Several  standing  and  special  committees 
were  established,  and  after  short  meetings, 
preliminary  reports  were  given.  The  standing 
committees  are: 

FINANCE  COMMITTEK 

The  Finance  Committee  to  be  Chaired  by 
Mr.  Ivey,  adopted  the  following  schedule  of 
annual  dues ; 

Division  I— Utilities 

Annual  Billings  In  excess  of  $5,000.000 — 
$160. 

Annual  BUllngs  from  $500,000  to  $6.000.- 
000 — $100. 

Annual  Billings  less  than  $500,000 — $60. 
Public  Agencies — $150. 

Division  II — Suppliers 
Each — $600. 

Consultants 
100    plus    employees — $300. 
10-99  employees — $150. 
1-10  employees — $76. 

Division  III— Individuals 

Each — $10. 

The  Finance  Committee  wiU  follow  up  the 
actions  of  the  Membership  Committee  The 
Finance  Committee  wUl  also  prepare  and 
suggest  for  adoption  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors plans  for  financing  the  activities  of 
the  Association  and  an  annual  budget  to 
govern  the  operations  of  the  Association. 
Modification  of  dues  rates,  alterations  of 
financing  plans,  and  budget  amendments 
shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Finance  Committee 
and  recommendations  by  the  Committee 
made  thereon  prior  to  their  adoption  by  the 
Board  of  Directors.  The  Finance  Committee 
wUl  explore  sources  of  financing  to  further 
the  Association's  activities. 

BYLAWS  AND  CONSTITtmON  COMMrTTEK 

The  Bylaws  and  Constitution  Committee 
Chaired  by  David  L.  Flror.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Conservation  Districts.  Athens.  Geor- 
gla.  wUl  review  the  Constitution  and  Bylaws 
prepared  by  the  Board,  and  present  a  report 
at  the  First  Annual  Meeting.  The  Committee 
win  operate  on  a  continuing  basis  to  effect 
provUlons  of  the  Constitution  for  member- 
ship intlatlve  in  amending  the  documents 
governing  the  Association. 

UECISUWTVX  COMMITTEE 

The  Legislative  Committee,  Chaired  by 
Mr.  Wame.  reported  Its  Intent  to  make  the 
nature  and  purposes  of  the  organization 
apparent.  The  Legislative  Committee  shall 
recommend  to  the  Board  of  Directors  and  on 
approval,  institute  programs  (a)  to  dissemi- 
nate Information  concerning  legislation  pro- 
posed for  consideration  In  the  Congress,  in 
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the  State  Leglslatxire,  or  by  other  govern- 
ments affecting  the  Interests  of  the  Associa- 
tion; (b)  prepare  position  papers  for  consid- 
eration by  the  Board  and  for  presentation 
when  appropriate  to  legislative  committees 
on  matters  related  to  the  Interests  and  Ob- 
jectives of  the  Association;  and  (c)  present 
a  legislative  summary  to  the  Annual  Meeting. 

TiXTMm-an-trrp  COMMITTZE 

The  Membership  Committee,  Chaired  by 
Mr.  Owen,  will  canvass  the  United  States  for 
membership  In  NWSIA.  TTie  Membership 
Committee  shall  seek  and  review  applications 
for  membership  In  the  three  Divisions  of  the 
Association,  and  the  committee  shaU  make 
recommendations  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 
The  pvirpose  of  the  Membership  Committee 
shall  be  to  obtain  the  widest  possible  partici- 
pation in  the  Association  among  qualified 
applicants.  Charter  member  rolls  are  open 
iintll  the  conclxislon  of  the  First  Annual 
Meeting.  A  geographic  spread  of  member- 
ship will  be  sought. 

PBOGRAM  COMMITTEZ 

The  Program  Committee,  Chaired  by 
Robert  Bailie.  DSS  Engineers,  Inc.,  Port 
Lauderdale,  Florida,  outlined  a  proposed 
three-day  First  Annual  Meeting  to  be  held 
in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida.  The  program  will 
Include  some  technical  papers,  some  papers 
dealing  with  the  organization  and  the  goals 
of  the  organization,  and  some  comments  by 
leaders  in  the  field.  Time  will  be  set  aside 
for  Executive  Committee  sessions,  visits  will 
be  planned  to  sites  in  the  Florida  and  Carib- 
bean areas.  The  tentative  date  for  the  First 
Annual  Conference  of  the  National  Water 
Supply  Improvement  Association  was  set  as 
Jxme  18, 1973. 

TECHNICAL    AND    PtJBLICATIONS    COMMnTEE 

The  Technical  and  Publications  Commit- 
tee, Chaired  by  Nabll  El-Ramly,  Professor 
University  of  Hawaii,  wlU  recommend  pro- 
grams to  be  Instituted  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors  to  assess,  evaluate  and  disseminate 
Information  concerning  the  state  of  the  art 
and  advances  made  In  desalination  and  other 
water  sciences.  The  Technical  and  Publica- 
tions Committee  will  be  prlmarUy  respon- 
sible to  fiU  the  needs  of  the  Active  Members 
of  the  Association,  but  pubUc  education  will 
be  a  worthy  secondary  purpose  of  its  pro- 
gram. 

The  Board  of  Directors  is  made  up  of 
eleven  members.  SU  directors  from  Division 
One  are  Messrs.  Royal  Newman.  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Don  Owen,  California,  W.  L.  Ivey.  Aus- 
tin, Texas.  John  Hatch,  South  Dakota  De- 
partment of  Health.  Pierre.  South.  Dakota; 
W.  E.  Steps,  Kansas  Water  Resources  Board. 
Topeka,  Kansas;  and  Dr.  Robert  O.  Vernon, 
Division  of  Internal  Resources,  Tallahassee, 
Florida.  Two  directors  from  Division  Two  are 
Messrs.  Robert  Bailie  and  Don  Doud  Three 
directors    from    Division    Three    are   Messrs. 

M  "iV.*^,  Wame,   David  Flror,   and  Professor 
Nabll  El-Ramly. 

The  luncheon  weaker  at  the  NWSIA  or- 
ganization meeting  on  Febmary  2  was  Con- 
gressman Harold  T.  (Blzz)  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia. Congressman  Johnson  is  one  of  the 
senior  members  of  the  House  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  and  Chairs  the 
subcommittee  which  hears  matters  related 
to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Office 
of  Saline  Water. 

Congressman  Johnson  noted,  "the  orga- 
nization you  have  created  sounds  very  good 
to  me.  We  have  needed  this  type  of  organiza- 
tion for  years.  We  need  the  help  of  everyone 
who  Is  thinking  about  the  programs  for  wa- 
ter resources  development  and  the  practical 
application  of  the  water  sciences.  We  are 
going  to  give  very  serious  consideration  in 
all  of  the  committees  to  these  subjects  In 
the  months  ahead.  It  takes  expertise  to  per- 
fect a  record,  and  we  hope  that  the  orga- 
nization that  you  have  put  together  can  give 
that    expertise    and    testimony    before   the 
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hearings  that  are  going  to  be  held  In  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House. 

It  is  time  the  drinking  water  suppliers  be- 
came mvolved  in  the  Intricacies  of  the  em- 
ployment of  desalters,  waste  water  reclama- 
tion, and  other  methods  of  extending  the 
usefulness  of  water  suppliers." 


MINORITY  STAFFINO:  BIPARTISAN 
HISTORY  OF  A  KIEY  CX)NGRES- 
SIONAL  REFORM 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF  NSW   HAMPSHIBE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  27,  1973 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  March  28,  I  wUI 
have  the  pleasure  of  joining  with  my  col- 
leagues Mr.  Anderson  from  Illinois,  Mr. 
Feaskr  from  Minnesota,  and  Mr.  Gib- 
bons, from  Florida.  In  Introducing  legis- 
lation to  guarantee  one  third  of  commit- 
tee staffing  resources  to  the  minority 
party. 

Equitable  provision  of  minority  staffing 
on  congressional  committees  has  long 
been  a  nonpartisan  objective  of  reform 
advocates  as  a  means  of  improving  the 
legislative  process  through  better 
scrutiny  of  legislative  proposals,  more 
Informed  debate  on  their  merits,  and 
consideration  of  alternatives. 

I  think  it  useful,  however,  to  review 
the  evolution  of  this  proposal  for  the 
benefit  of  new  Members  and  others  whose 
recollections  may  have  been  influenced 
by  the  partisan  rhetoric  on  the  issues 
emanating  from  the  leadership  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  during  this  ses- 
sion. 

None  other  than  our  colleague  Rich- 
ard BoLLiNG  of  Missouri,  a  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  said  In 
his  book,  "House  Out  of  Order"  back  In 
1965: 

Without  the  staff  to  frame  alternative  pro- 
posals, the  minority  cannot  make  Its  position 
clear  on  bills  siwnsored  by  the  majority. 
Surely  the  discussion  of  alternative  Is  an  Im- 
portant part  of  the  democratic  process,  be- 
cause It  informs  the  public,  compels  a  more 
careful  and  penetrating  consideration  of  bills, 
and  in  my  experience  nearly  always  results 
in  sounder  legislation. 

Sharing  these  sentiments,  I  wrote  the 
following  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Republican  task  force  on  congressional 
reform  and  minority  staffing  in  our  1966 
report,  "We  Propose:  A  Modem  Con- 
gress: 

The  serlovis  threat  to  an  effective  Congress, 
and  therefore  to  representative  government 
itself,  which  is  posed  by  the  lack  of  adequate 
staff  for  the  minority  has  not  been  fully 
understood,  even  by  some  members  of  the 
minority.  Interest  and  concern  Is  growing, 
however,  and  the  time  Is  not  far  off  when.  I 
believe,  the  majority  of  both  parties  in  Con- 
gress wlU  realize  what  adequate  minority 
staffing  would  really  mean  for  them  In  terms 
of  Increasing  their  effectiveness — and  that  of 
representative  government. 

A  statement  by  a  group  of  political 
scientists,  reprinted  in  the  book,  sup- 
ported these  views  and  added : 

The  country  cannot  afford  gamesmanship 
or  petty,  cheap  politics  at  the  Congressional 
level.  Yet,  we  are  witnessing  an  outstanding 
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example  of  partisan  pettiness  in  the  denial  to 
the  minority  in  Congress  that  right  to  exer- 
cise Its  legislative  function  by  refusing  to 
grant  it  necessary  staff  support. 

On  the  minority  side  of  the  aisle,  I 
want  to  acknowledge  the  initiative  of 
our  former  colleague  Fred  Schwengel  of 
Iowa  and  his  work  as  head  of  the  old 
House  Republican  Conference  Subcom- 
mittee on  Increased  Minority  Staffing, 
and  that  of  John  Anderson,  chairman  of 
the  House  Republican  Conference  and 
now  ranking  Republican  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

Leading  Democratic  spokesmen  for 
this  reform  have  Included  Representa- 
tive Frank  Thompson  of  New  Jersey 
and,  of  course.  Mr.  Rolling. 

On  July  16.  1970,  the  House  adopted 
by  teller  vote  of  105-63  an  amendment 
to  the  then-pending  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  what  was  to  become  known 
as  the  Thompson-Schwengel  smiend- 
ment,  governing  staffs  of  standing  com- 
mittees. It  stated: 

The  minority  party  on  any  such  standing 
committee  is  entitled,  if  they  so  request,  to 
not  less  than  one-third  of  the  funds  provided 
for  the  appointment  of  committee  staff  per- 
sonnel pursuant  to  each  primary  or  addi- 
tional expense  resolution. 

This  language  had  the  support  of  Mr. 
Gibbons,  who  again  joins  us  now,  and 
Mr.  Fraser,  who  said: 

One  of  the  reasons  why  I  support  this 
amendment  Is  I  found  In  all  the  years  that 
I  served  in  (the  Minnesota)  legislature  I  was 
a  member  of  the  minority  group  In  the  State 
senate.  I  fought  hard  to  get  minority  rights. 
I  find  it  Impossible  now  that  I  am  In  the 
majority  suddenly  to  decide  that  I  was  wrong 
all  those  8  years. 

And  yet,  6  months  later,  Just  prior  to 
House  adoption  of  the  rules  of  the  92d 
Congress,  the  Democratic  caucus  adopted 
a  motion  offered  by  Representative  Chet 
Holifield,  Democrat  of  California,  de- 
leting the  one-third  minority  staffing 
provision  from  the  proposed  rules  and, 
in  its  place,  substituting  the  following: 

The  minority  party  on  any  such  standing 
committee  is  entitled  to  and  shall  receive 
fair  consideration  In  the  appointment  of 
committee  staff  personnel  pursuant  to  each 
such  primary  or  additional  expense  resolu- 
tion. 

When  the  revised  rules  were  brought 
to  the  House  floor  by  Rules  Committee 
Chairman  William  Colmer  as  House 
Resolution  5  on  January  22,  1971,  he 
made  the  following  observation  about  the 
minority  staffing  change: 

Let  me  say  to  you  In  Just  so  many  words, 
let  me  say  to  my  friends  over  here  on  the 
Republican  side,  that  you  cannot  win — I 
know  that  is  pretty  blunt  on  the  thing  that 
you  are  Interested  In.  The  caucus,  the  Dem- 
ocratic caucus,  bound  the  Members,  wisely 
or  unwisely,  on  one  issue  and  one  issue  alone 
and  that  was  the  Holifield  amendment  on 
the  money  question."  Congressional 
Record,  volume  117,  part  1,  page  142. 

Mr.  Holifield  gave  his  rationale  in 
Uiese  terms: 

Mr.  Speaker  and  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues, you  are  down  to  the  place  where 
the  gut  cutting  occurs.  Tou  are  g^lng  to  be 
practical  and  take  what  you  can  get,  or  you 
are  going  to  open  up  a  Pandora's  box — and 
you  do  not  know  what  you  axe  going  to 
get  .  .  . 

Let  us  vote  for  the  Democratic  Party  and 
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the  control  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  its 
staff  to  inaugurate  and  to  enact  the  legis- 
lation we  pledged  ourselves  to  In  ovu  plat- 
form— ^the  Democratic  Party  platform  of 
the  majority  party.  The  people  placed  on  us 
the  responsibilities  of  leadership.  Do  not 
take  away  the  tools. 

Vote  "yea"  on  the  previous  question  or 
you  wiU  be  like  the  dog  In  Aesop's  Fables 
who  looked  down  Into  the  water  and  saw 
his  own  reflection  of  a  big  bone  In  his  own 
mouth.  He  opened  up  his  Jaws  to  grab  for 
it  and  he  lost  the  bone  In  his  mouth."  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  117,  part  1,  page 
142. 

Commented  Thompson: 

With  respect  to  the  one-third  rule,  I 
must  confess  my  dismay  and  disappoint- 
ment. I  must  reassert  my  conviction  of  the 
principle  in  support  of  the  prmclple  of  a 
reasonable  share  of  the  staff  to  the  minority 
and  I  pledge  myself  at  any  future  opportu- 
nity. I  will  support  It."  Congressional  Rbc- 
ORD.  volume  117,  part  l.  page  138. 

An  attempt  to  defeat  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  rules  and  thereby  open  the 
rules  to  an  amendment  to  restore  the 
minority  staffing  provision  of  the  1970  act 
was  beaten  back  by  a  213-174  vote.  The 
rules  were  then  adopted  on  a  226-156 
party-line  vote  with  Mr.  Thompson  vot- 
ing "present." 

At  the  begiiming  of  the  93d  Congress, 
on  January  29,  1973,  Mr.  Anderson  and 
I  introduced  House  Resolution  167  to 
provide  the  minority  party  on  each  com- 
mittee, upon  request,  with  "up  to  one- 
third"  of  a  committee's  Investigative  staff 
funds. 

On  February  5,  1973,  John  Gardner 
of  Common  Cause  and  Ralph  Nader 
joined  us  along  with  Minority  Leader 
Gerald  R.  Ford  and  Minority  Whip  Les- 
lie C.  Arends  in  a  press  conference  to 
build  support  for  minority  staffing  re- 
form. 

For  full  texts  of  following  statements, 
see  Congressional  Record  of  February  6, 
pages  322»-3232. 

Said  Gardner: 

Common  Cause  strongly  supports  House 
Republicans  In  their  effort  to  reinstate  a 
provision  of  the  1970  Legislative  Reform  Act 
that  allowed  minority  members  of  commit- 
tees to  select  their  own  professional  staff 
members  ...  ft  is  an  essential  part  of  any 
congressional  reform  program.  (Emphasis 
added.) 

Added  Nader: 

Committee  staff  is  essential  to  carry  out 
Congressional  responsibilities  In  preparing 
Just  legislation  and  overseeing  the  Executive 
branch  of  government.  As  long  as  the  Con- 
gress is  going  to  be  organized  along  two- 
party  lines,  committee  staff  should  be  ade- 
quate for  both  the  majority  and  minority 
parties. 

There  is  Inadequate  staff  for  the  Democrats 
and  even  less  adequate  staff  for  the  Repub- 
licans. Today,  the  focus  is  on  the  latter  prob- 
lem. 

At  the  same  joint  press  conference,  I 
released  figures  compiled  by  the  House 
Administration  Committee  staff  demon- 
strating that  the  minority  party  is  given 
only  13  percent  of  committee  employees 
and  14  percent  of  staffing  funds. 

On  February  27,  1973,  the  House  Rules 
Committee  defeated  the  Anderson-Cleve- 
land proposal,  and  by  an  8-4  party-line 
vote  acted  to  bring  resolutions  authoriz- 
ing travel  and  investigation  activities  of 
nine  committees  to  the  House  floor  un- 
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der  a  closed  rule,  thereby  to  present  the 
offering  of  the  Anderson-Cleveland 
amendment — See  press  release*  House 
Republican  Research  Committee]  Febru- 
ary 27.  ^ 

Commented  Representative  Marvin 
EscH.  Republican  of  Michigan,  another 
GOP  reform  advocate: 

In  voting  against  an  open  rule  on  tbls 
measure,  the  eigbt  Rules  CoDunltt«^  Demo- 
crats placed  themselves  directly  coimter  to 
the  position  taken  last  Thursday  by  the 
House  Democratic  caucus  In  favor  of  open 
rules. 

On  February  28,  an  attempt  wi  s  made 
to  obtain  floor  consideration  o:'  a  re- 
phrased Anderson-Cleveland  amendment 
reading  as  follows: 

Up  to  one-third  of  the  funds  ai 
pursuant  to  this  resolution  shaU 
available  to  the  minority  of  the 
upon  the  request  of  a  majority  of 
nortty.    ("Dear   Colleague"   letter   ti 
February  27,  Congressional  Recoko]  Febru- 
ary 28.  p.  6929.) 

We  sought  to  defeat  the  previoi4s  ques- 
tion on  a  committee  investigatioits  reso- 
lution so  as  to  gain  oonsideratioi 
amendment.  Mr.  Bollino,  floor 
of  the  resolution,  opiwsed  our 
defeat   the  previous   question, 
that  it  was  unnecessary  in  that 
rule  was  technically  not  in  eff« 

In  other  words,  I  could  yield  for  an 
ment,  so  that  the  description  of  th< 
mentary  situation  has  not  been  acci 
to  this  point. 

Mr.   BoLUNG.  I  am  merely  point 
that  there  Is  another  way.  If  I 
yield. 

Mr.  Clbvixand.  Will  the  gentlemai 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  No,  I  would  not.  Ci 
siONAL  Recoso,  February  28,  page  59£9 

Continued  Mr.  Bolling  : 

I  am  for  the  minority  having  up  ko  one- 
third  of  the  committee  staff.  I  helped  con- 
struct the  provision  of  the  Reorganization 
Act  which  provided  that  the  mlnorltt  would 
get  one-third  of  the  professional  staff. 

It  had  some  key  language  in  it  which  Is 
the  crux  of  the  situation.  When  it  fives  to 
the  minority  an  absolute  right  to  select  one- 
third.  It  reserves  to  the  majority  of  t^e  com- 
mittee the  right  not  to  retain  in  its  (employ 
people  who  are  of  a  certain  kind.  Ndw.  It  U 
understood  that  people  of  this  particular 
kind  would  never  be  employed  by  those  In 
the  minority,  but  since  the  majority  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  orderly  management  of 
committees,  when  it  organizes  comrnlttees 
it  has  to  retain  the  responsibility  across  the 
board.  | 

There  may  be  some  of  us  who  ire  not 
aware  that  in  this  institution  these  have 
been  deliberately  employed  staff  who  were 
expected  to  wreck  the  operation  of  b  com- 
mittee, and  the  majority  could  not  do  a 
thing  about  it  until  a  sufficient  nuihber  of 
the  minority  became  so  outraged  thkt  they 
Joined  In  correcting  the  situation.      | 

Now,  I  am  for — I  repeat,  I  am  for  the 
majority  [sic]  having  up  to  one-thir^  of  the 
staff,  but  the  Reorganization  Act  said: 

"The  committee  shall  appoint  any  [person 
so  selected  whose  character  and  qi|aliflca- 
tlons  are  acceptable  to  a  majority  jof  the 
committee." 

The  vote  came  on  a  move  to  defeat 
the  previous  question,  and  was  204-191, 
blocking  action  on  the  minority  altafflng 
issue.  Fourteen  Democrats  Joinad  the 
Republicans  on  this  vote.  One  voted 
"present"  (see  Congrbssional  Fecord, 
page  5931.) 

On  March  7,  1973,  the  House  tAok  up 
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House  Resolution  259  wWch  would 
amend  rule  XI  of  the  House  rules  to  pro- 
vide for  more  open  committee  meetings. 
Although  the  bill  came  to  the  floor  un- 
der an  open  rule  which  would  make  it 
open  to  amendment,  Mr.  Anderson  was 
informed  In  advance  by  the  parliamen- 
tarian that  a  minority  staffing  amend- 
ment might  not  be  in  order  on  grounds 
of  germaneness.  Thus  another  procedu- 
ral move  to  defeat  the  previous  question 
on  the  rule  would  be  necessary  if  such 
an  amendment  were  to  be  in  order  for  a 
direct  vote.  Mr.  Anderson  and  I  mean- 
while had  redrafted  our  amendment  to 
meet  the  objections  raised  by  Mr. 
BoLLiNG.  using  the  language  identical  to 
that  which  now  applies  to  professional 
minority  staff. 

Our  joint  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  an- 
nouncing our  intentions  stated: 

Mr.  Boiling  has  read  this  language  in  draft 
and  has  assured  us  that  It  meets  the  objec- 
tions he  previously  raised. 

In  the  same  statement,  however,  he  made 
It  clear  that  at  the  time  of  that  conversa- 
tion he  was  not  in  a  position  to  support  the 
amendment  we  would  offer.  Congressional 
Record,  March  7,  1973.  page  8703. 

The  amendment: 

32(c)  The  minority  party  on  any  such 
standing  committee  is  entitled,  upon  request 
of  a  majority  of  such  minority,  to  up  to  one- 
third  of  the  funds  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  committee  staff  pursuant  to  each  pri- 
mary or  additional  expense  resolution.  The 
committee  shall  appoint  any  person  so  select- 
ed whose  character  and  quallScations  are  ac- 
ceptable to  a  majority  of  the  committee.  If 
the  committee  determines  that  the  character 
and  qualifications  of  any  person  so  selected 
are  unacceptable  to  the  committee,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  minority  party  members  may 
select  other  persons  for  appointment  by  the 
committee  to  the  staff  until  such  appoint- 
ment Is  made.  Each  staff  member  appointed 
under  this  subparagraph  shall  be  assigned 
to  such  committee  business  as  the  minority 
party  members  of  the  committee  consider 
advisable."  Congressional  Record,  March  7, 
1973,  page  6703. 

I  took  the  occasion  to  comment: 
So  we  have  walked  across  the  aisle.  We  have 

embraced  the  language  of  the  man  who  led 

the  fight  against  the  resolution,  the  Minority 

Staffing  Resolution. 
In  the  name  of  fairness  and  congressional 

reform,  what  more  could  we  do?  What  more 

can  you  ask?  H1431. 

can  you  ask?  Congressional  Record,  March  7, 

1973,  page  6703. 

Neither  Mr.  Bolling  nor  Mr.  Thomp- 
son responded.  Nor  did  they  take  part 
in  the  floor  debate.  House  Majority 
Leader  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  did: 

Mr.  O'Neill.  What  does  the  gentleman 
(Anderson)  want?  Does  he  want  to  think 
he  runs  this  Congress? 

The  Democrats  were  elected  as  the  majority 
party.  The  Republicans  do  not  use  the  staff 
they  have  at  the  present  time.  They  use  It 
with  their  eyes  on  the  next  election.  That 
is  not  the  way  It  should  be.  We  are  the 
majority. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CNeill.  The  gentleman  does  not  yield. 
We  are  the  majority  party  over  here,  and  my 
earnest  opinion  Is  that  we  give  the  Repub- 
lican Party  far  too  much  as  It  Is  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
believe  I  stUl  have  some  time  remaining. 

I  am  surprised;  I  am  deeply  shocked  and 
surprised  that  my  friend  and  former  col- 
league on  the  Committee  on  Rules,  the  ai»- 
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tlngulshed  majority  leader  of  this  body 
would  take  that  kind  of  partisan  view  of  the 
situation:  "We  are  In  the  majority;  we  have 
the  right  to  lord  It  over  you  with  respect  to 
staff;  If  you  were  In  the  majority,  you  would 
do  the  same  to  us." 

I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  If  I  were 
in  the  majority  party  of  this  House,  I  would 
be  In  the  well  fighting  for  his  rights  to  have 
fully  one-of  staff  on  every  committee.  Con- 
OBEssiONAL  RECORD,  March  7,  1973.  page  6704. 

The  previous  question  was  then 
adopted  197  to  196  with  17  Democrats 
voting  "nay."  Proponents  of  minority 
staflang  lost  the  chance  for  a  direct  vote 
on  their  amendment  by  only  one  vote 
As  he  did  the  previous  week.  Representa- 
tive John  Ctjlver,  Democrat  of  Iowa 
voted  "present." 

Analysis  of  the  composition  of  the 
votes  February  28  and  March  7  is  worth 
while,  indicating  that  23  Democratic 
Members  have  been  willing  to  associate 
themselves  with  the  minority  staffing 
cause  under  the  parlimentary  opportuni- 
ties offered  to  date  this  session. 

On  February  28,  the  vote  was  204  to 
191,  with  14  Democrats  voting  with  the 
minority.  On  March  7,  it  was  197  to  196 
with  17  Democrats  voting  with  the  min- 
ority. As  I  Indicated  earlier,  one  voted 
"present"  both  times. 

Signiflcantly,  eight  Democrats  voted 
with  the  minority  on  both  occasions,  six 
did  on  the  flrst  vote  but  went  against  the 
minority  on  the  second,  while  eight  who 
voted  against  the  first  time  voted  for  on 
the  second. 

Shifts  toward  the  minority  position  on 
the  second  vote  could  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  an  open  rule  was  in 
effect,  while  shifts  against  might  be 
Interpreted  as  pressure  from  the  leader- 
ship as  privately  reported  to  me  In  one 
case. 

Moreover,  one  Democrat  recorded 
absent  on  February  28  was  present  March 
7  and  voted  with  the  minority.  On  the 
latter  occasion,  three  other  Democrats 
voted  with  the  minority  but  later  changed 
their  votes. 
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ST.  PAUL'S  OPEN  SCHOOL 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  27,  1973 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always  a 
pleasure  when  I  can  draw  attention  to 
an  Innovative  educational  project  In 
Minnesota.  Parents  and  educators  look- 
ing for  new  methods  of  motivating 
students  should  be  interested  in  the  ex- 
perience in  St.  Paul  with  an  open  school. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  self-direction, 
freedom,  and  individualized  instruction. 
I  submit  an  article  from  the  October 
1972  issue  of  American  Education  on  the 
St.  Paul  Open  School  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  my  colleagues : 

Btjmpt  Road  to  the  Open  School 
(By  Nancy  Plrslg) 

How  many  public  schools  can  you  name 
where  teachers  have  had  to  devote  a  large 
part  of  two  staff  meetings  to  the  question  of 
how  to  get  the  students  to  leave  the  building 
at  night?  Where  your  child  calls  his  teachers 
by  their  flrst  name — and  so  do  you?  And 
when  did  you  last  hear  a  13-year-old  boy  ask. 


"Why  do  we  have  to  have  a  Christmas  vaca- 
tion?" 

AU  of  the  above  apply  to  Minnesota's 
St.  Paul  Open  School,  begun  In  September 
1971  as  an  alternative  form  of  education 
within  the  St.  Paul  public  school  system. 
The  months  since  then  have  been  filled  with 
a  mixture  of  trlvunpb  and  despair,  in  about 
equal  parts.  Looking  back,  those  involved 
say  also  that  anyone  Interested  In  setting  out 
on  a  similar  venture  had  better  expect  a 
variety  of  bumps  and  detovirs  along  the  way. 
In  this  sense,  at  least,  the  St.  Paul  Open 
School  has  some  lessons  to  teach,  though 
the  Ingredients  of  its  day-to-day  operations 
may  very  weU  be  unique.  These  Include: 

Its  size — 600  students. 

Student  age  range — ^five  through  18,  or 
kindergarten  through  12th  grade. 

A  voluntary,  cltywlde  enrollment  that  ac- 
curately reflects  the  city's  population  mix 
of  whites,  Indians,  chicanes,  and  blacks,  and 
all  Its  socioeconomic  classes. 

A  program  that  not  only  offers  a  wide,  wUd 
array  of  classes,  mlnlcourses.  and  individual 
projects,  but  allows  every  child  to  make  his 
own  choices  about  what  he  studies. 

And  last  but  hardly  least,  the  fact  that 
parents  and  teachers  were  responsible  for 
the  school's  being  created  at  aU — one  of  the 
rare  Instances,  as  a  staff  member  points  out. 
In  which  educational  change  came  from  the 
bottom  up. 

The  organization  responsible  for  the 
school's  creation,  Alternatives,  Inc.,  was  or- 
ganized In  October  1970  by  a  group  of  par- 
ents concerned  about  what  they  regarded 
as  the  stultifying  effects  of  their  children's 
traditional  schooling.  Out  of  their  disciis- 
slons  came  a  basic  goal:  the  establishment, 
by  the  fall  of  1971,  of  an  ungraded,  kinder- 
garten-through-12th  grade,  public.  Open 
School.  That  concept  quickly  attracted  other 
parents  of  like  feeling,  plus  students,  teach- 
ers, and  Just  plain  Interested  citizens.  In 
short  order  the  movement  became  2,000- 
strong  and,  as  it  turned  out,  unstoppable. 
Nevertheless,  even  some  of  the  most  ardent 
supporters  suspected  that  to  get  the  enter- 
prise under  way  In  less  than  a  year  was  im- 
possible— and  even  though  the  school  did  in 
fact  open  on  schedule,  it  did  so  with  what 
most  members  of  the  staff  feel  was  far  too 
little  In  the  way  of  money,  planning  time, 
equipment,  staff  training,  organization,  and 
materials. 

Financing  was  only  partly  met  with  funds 
provided  by  the  local  school  district,  these 
being  supplemented  by  two  major  grants, 
both  for  $100,000  and  both  renewed  at  a 
level  of  $90,000  for  the  1972-73  school  year. 
The  first  came  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation through  Title  III  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  The  second 
was  from  St.  Paul's  Hill  Family  Foundation 
and  paved  the  way  for  smaller  grants  from 
other  local  foundations  and  firms.  Much  of 
the  original  equipment  and  supplies  was  do- 
nated. Despite  the  Interest  and  generosity 
lying  behind  this  support,  the  total  fell  far 
short  of  what  almost  any  experienced  edu- 
cator would  have  regarded  as  the  absolute 
minimum  necessary  to  launch  such  an  un- 
dertaking. 

Says  Principal  Wayne  Jennings,  "We  had 
a  school  that  should  not  have  started  with 
so  little  and,  having  done  so,  should  have 
fallen  on  its  face — which  it  nearly  did." 

That  It  did  not  is  attributable  In  great 
measure  to  the  extraordinary  dedication  and 
energy  of  its  20  full-time  staff  members,  who 
were  picked  specifically  for  the  school;  to 
untold  contributions  ot  time  by  aides  and 
volunteers,  and  to  enormous  patience  and 
understanding  on  the  part  of  parents,  even 
In  the  face  of  more  difficulties  than  anyone 
had  anticipated.  One  parent  probably  spoke 
for  most  when  she  commented,  "I  hope  in- 
creased order  will  come,  but  we  have  to  be 
very  tolerant  about  the  flrst  year.  The  fact 
that  the  teachers  have  even  survived — and 
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with  some  degree  of  grace — why,  you  cant 
ask  for  more." 

The  teachers,  however,  spend  little  time 
congratulating  thems^ves  for  mere  survival. 
They  dwell  rather  on  the  need  for  further 
training  and  professional  growth  and  for 
Identifying  techniques  fltted  to  the  particu- 
lar objectives  and  character  of  this  daring 
educational  enterprise.  They  are.  In  short, 
flndlng  that  the  "open  school"  concept  Is 
more  easily  proposed  than  achieved. 

One  of  the  earUest  dilemmas  they  encoun- 
tered was  how  to  handle  classes  in  which 
the  ages  of  the  pupils  may  range  from  six 
to  16,  a  situation  that  came  about  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  Alternatives,  Inc.,  parents. 
Among  other  things,  they  argued,  a  diverse 
age  mix  promised  a  more  natural  setting — 
more  like  that  of  a  family,  where  younger 
children  learn  from  older  students  and  where 
the  latter  begin  to  take  on  "adult"  respon- 
slbUitles. 

Not  all  classes,  of  course,  run  the  gamut 
of  ages.  The  course  In  "Junior  High  School 
Math"  necessarily  encompasses  a  relatively 
narrow  age  range,  and  certain  other  courses 
may  similarly  be  restricted  either  becaiise  of 
the  level  of  work  Involved  or  simply  because 
the  teacher  wants  it  that  way.  But  by  and 
large,  children  of  various  ages  group  them- 
selves more  or  less  as  they  see  fit. 

Within  such  classrooms  the  teachers  have 
found  It  advisable  to  encourage  the  students 
to  sort  themselves  out  according  to  their 
Interests  and  abilities,  with  etu:h  group  then 
pursuing  the  subject  matter  at  hand  In  terms 
of  those  factors.  In  practice,  the  mixing  of 
ages  seems  on  the  whole  to  work  out  rather 
well  and  to  bring  about  certain  benefits.  For 
many  of  the  older  students  the  experience 
of  helping  to  teach  a  young  classmate  gives 
new  zest  to  school,  and  many  of  the  younger 
children  are  reading  books  and  tackling  math 
problems  at  levels  far  above  their  supposed 
capacities.  On  the  other  side  of  the  coin, 
many  of  the  older  students  have  Just  about 
run  out  of  patience  with  the  exasperating 
Inqulsitlveness  of  the  younger  tx>ys  and  girls, 
and  some  of  the  latter  sometimes  seem  to  feel 
overwhelmed  by  the  presence  of  crowds  of 
teenagers. 

Such  varied  evaluations  are  par  for  St. 
Paul.  There  seems  to  be  no  physical,  phUo- 
sophical,  or  practical  aspect  of  the  operation 
to  which  those  Involved  will  give  \inanlmous 
agreement.  But  the  one  statement  that  prob- 
ably comes  closest  to  getting  it  is  this:  The 
students  truly  enjoy  the  school.  In  many 
cases  they  attend  more  wlUlngly — and  more 
frequently — than  they  attended  previous 
schools.  Overwhelmingly,  their  parents  re- 
port, they  prefer  this  school  to  any  other 
they  have  attended. 

"Our  14-year-old  has  always  gone  to  school 
more  or  less  willingly."  says  one  parent, 
"but  now  she  really  loves  to  go.  It's  delightful 
to  see  her  so  happy." 

Says  another  parent:  "My  eight-year-old 
was  miserable  In  her  former  school,  even 
though  her  teachers  thought  she  was  doing 
Just  fine.  This  year  she  goes  happily  and  has 
enjoyed  a  really  broad  range  of  activities — 
poetry,  Improvisatlonal  acting,  dabbling  In 
French  and  science,  and  surprisingly,  more 
phonics  than  she  ever  had  before." 

And  still  another:  "My  16-year-old  insists 
that  If  he  couldn't  go  to  this  kind  of  school, 
he  would  simply  drop  out.  After  this  year,  I 
really  can't  Imagine  any  other  kind  of  learn- 
ing environment  that  would  be  s^lequate  for 
our  three  boys." 

The  four  floors  of  the  school  that  evokes 
this  fiery  endorsement  (a  converted  Indus- 
trial building  along  a  busy  thoroughfare)  are 
divided  into  16  "learning  centers"  or  re- 
source areas — an  Early  Learning  Center,  for 
example,  and  places  designated  for  such  sub- 
jects or  activities  as  math-science,  shop, 
home  economics,  or  ari.  Each  area  contains 
materials  needed  for  the  activities  centered 
there.  Also,  around  the  edges  of  each  floor  of 
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the  building  are  small  rooms  variously  used 
as  quiet  reading  areas,  as  staff  offices,  as 
places  for  holding  a  class  or  a  conference 
without  interruption,  and  as  small  "mu- 
seums" containing  collections  of  Afro- Amer- 
ican and  Native  American  art  objects. 

When  the  children  arrive  at  the  school  in 
the  morning  they  generally  go  flrst  to  their 
advisor's  area,  since  they  are  required  to 
check  In  there  at  some  point  during  the  day 
for  atttendance  purposes.  Each  student  is 
also  supposed  to  drop  off  a  daily,  weekly,  or 
monthly  schedule  of  activities  he  Intends  to 
follow,  so  that  the  advisor  can  have  an  Idea 
of  what  the  students  he  is  responsible  for  are 
doing,  and  where.  However,  the  advisor  makes 
no  attempt  to  enforce  the  schedule;  the 
student  alone  Is  responsible  for  following 
It. 

A  master  agenda  of  all  current  and  planned 
activities  available  to  the  students  In  the 
various  resource  areas  is  updated  and  re- 
Issued  monthly.  It  Includes  specific  classes 
offered  at  set  times  and  days,  together  with 
general  or  "possible"  activities.  Many  of  the 
entries  are  speclflcaUy  aimed  at  whetting  the 
youngsters*  appetites.  Thus  students  noting 
that  a  course  Is  being  offered  In  "Math- 
Creative  Logic"  presumably  find  the  prospect 
of  taking  it  less  formidable  when  they  learn 
that  it  Involves  such  games  as  Smarty  Bingo. 
Action  Fractions,  Go,  and  Flve-ln-a-Row  Tic 
Tac  Toe.  But  there  are  also  such  convention- 
al sounding  courses  as  "The  Civil  War"  and 
"Beginning  Sewing."  Even  with  these  how- 
ever, what  might  be  staid  or  routine  In  an- 
other setting  has  a  way  of  turning  out  dif- 
ferently In  the  St.  Paul  Open  School.  A  visi- 
tor to  the  Beginning  Sewing  class,  for  In- 
stance, is  as  likely  to  see  boys  there  as  girls, 
and  perhaps  a  1'7-year-old  helping  a  seven- 
year-old  thread  her  (or  his)  sewing  ma- 
chine. Or  take  Joe  Nathan's  Civil  War  class. 
Five  students,  aged  11  to  17.  took  the  class 
for  the  full  year.  Besides  reading  books  and 
magazines  about  the  subject,  they  pored 
over  old  newspapers  at  the  Minnesota  His- 
torical Society.  They  bxillt  a  model  of  the 
Gettysburg  battlefleld,  an  exercise  that  in- 
cidentally called  upon  them  to  display  basic 
skills  In  math,  shop,  and  art.  And  as  a  wind- 
up.  they  took  a  two-week  trip  to  Gettysburg, 
earning  expense  money  by  holding  bake  sales 
and  giving  talks  along  the  wav. 

Last  fall  a  group  of  28  students  went  camp- 
ing in  the  South  Dakota  Badlands  as  part 
of  their  work  in  a  class  in  prehistoric  life  and 
one  in  Native  American  Studies.  The  young- 
sters In  the  group  ranged  in  age  from  seven 
to  17  and  Included  five  black  students,  six 
OJlbwav,  and  17  whites.  Fourteen  students 
In  a  class  in  Spanish  spent  a  month  at  a 
Mexican  school,  living  in  Mexican  homes,  and 
then  subsequently  hosted  nine  exchange  stu- 
dents from  Mexico. 

A  cross-disciplinary  project  whose  central 
motif  was  the  nose  rather  than  cultural 
heritages  was  carried  out  by  an  ecology  class 
led  by  teacher  Joe  Nathan.  It  was  touched 
off  when  some  of  the  students  got  to  talking 
about  the  smells  that  pervaded  the  school's 
neighborhood.  Then  came  a  walk  during 
which  three  "odor  polluters"  were  pin- 
pointed. When  officials  of  these  firms  declined 
to  meet  with  members  of  the  class  to  discuss 
the  problem,  the  students  successively  1 )  got 
advice  from  a  consumer-action  group  about 
what  to  do  next,  2)  did  research  into  anti- 
pollution laws,  3)  consulted  with  a  lawyer, 
4)  flled  complaints  with  the  St.  Paul  Pollu- 
tion Control  Agency,  5)  circulated  petitions, 
and  6)  took  their  case  to  the  news  media.  The 
end  result,  after  considerable  additional  agi- 
tation, was  that  the  three  flrms  were  found 
in  violation  of  St.  Paul's  anti-pollution  laws 
and  ordered  to  submit  Implementation  plans 
for  controlling  the  odors  caused  by  their  op- 
erations. Nathan  flgures  that  In  the  course 
of  their  various  activities,  which  Included 
testifying  at  State  hearings  on  air-pollution 
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guidelines,  members  of  the  clsiss  mmersed 
themselves  In  such  traditional  sub  ect-mat- 
ter  disciplines  as  political  science  and  gov- 
ernment, speech,  sociology,  science,!  law,  and 
math  (the  comparative  measurament  ot 
smell) — and  learned  these  subjects  in  a  way 
none  of  them  is  likely  to  forget. 

Members  of  the  staff  see  such  p:  ojects  as 
illustrating  Important  and  basic  a<  [vantages 
of  the  Open  School  arrangement—  Its  flexi- 
bility to  launch  undertakings  the  students 
find  genuinely  exciting  and  rewarding.  Its 
ability  to  accommodate  youngsters  of  vary- 
ing ages,  and  its  capacity  to  over  ;ome  the 
arbitrary  and  unrealistic  compartn  entallza- 
tlon  of  subject  fields.  Which  is  ni>t  to  say 
that  eveything  is  peaches  and  crsam.  Far 
from  it.  The  project  is  still  as  muci  experi- 
mental as  resolved,  and  problem  (  remain 
plentifiU. 

During  the  first  year  some  youngs  ;ers — rel- 
atively few,  but  enough  to  cause  concern — 
steadfastly  decline  to  display  even  minimal 
interest  In  any  of  the  various  subjdct  areas. 
Some  abandoned  any  pretense  at  filling  out 
a  schedule  of  activities.  A  few  went  for  weeks 
at  a  time  without  seeing  their  advisors, 
spending  Inordinate  amounts  of  tlB|e  "hors- 
ing around  in  the  lobby."  as  one  parent  men- 
tioned, or  "rapping"  with  friends  of  playing 
ball  or  leaving  school  or  "wanderlnf ,"  never 
settling  down.  Some,  especially  the  high- 
school-aged,  claimed  they  were  boied — ^that 
"nothing's  happening." 

Such  indifference  and  apathy  h  kve  been 
a  source  of  widespread  agony  aniong  the 
staff  and  continue  to  be  so  now  thai  the  new 
term  is  under  way.  And  the  teachers  fret  also 
about  whether  most  students  can  really 
handle  the  wideopen  freedom  ot  choice 
offered  to  them,  about  the  effectiveness  of 
the  advisor-student  relationship,  ev!n  about 
whether  authentic,  certifiable  learn  ng  truly 
occurs  in  this  open,  noncoercive  situation. 

"We've  been  surprised  by  some  th  ngs  that 
happened  to  us,'"  says  teacher  Dav ;  Evertz, 
"such  as  the  dlfBculty  of  getting  students 
Involved.  We  expected  it  to  be  easier." 

Adds  another  teacher,  Joan  Sorenion:  "We 
have  to  get  away  from  the  'rising  curtain' 
syndrome,  where  the  students  comn  in  and 
sit  down,  watch  the  curtain  rise,  witch  the 
actors-teachers  perform  and.  If  thsy  don't 
like  it,  act  bcred  or  leave.  We  have  V>  get  the 
kids  away  from  wanting  us  to  put  oi  i  a  show 
but  not  wanting  to  participate  themselves. 
And  it's  hard.  We  feel  guUty  If  we  dcn't  'per- 
form' well  enough.  We  ask  ourselves.  'Where 
did  I  fall  today?'  " 

The  problem  seems  to  boll  down  o  trying 
to  figure  out  how  to  motivate  stud(  nts  who 
don't  have  to  show  up. 

"The  school's  greatest  need  In  mi  view  Is 
In  the  area  of  teacher  developmeit."  says 
Nathan.  "Most  teachers,  here  and  ev(  rywhere 
else,  have  been  trained  primarily  to  iransmlt 
knowledge,  to  package  and  deliver  a  body  of 
Information.  But  at  this  school  we  ire  put- 
ting increased  emphasis  on  helping  kids  to 
explore,  and  we  tend  to  continue  trying  to 
accomplish  that  objective  by  impoiilng  our 
own  viewpoints  and  values  on  them  " 

As  the  Open  School  teachers  se  irch  for 
ways  of  breaking  out  of  the  mold  of  f  inction- 
Ing  primarily  as  "transmitters  of  knowledge." 
they  see  themselves  as  carrying  out  three 
broad  responsibilities,  each  requlrln;  differ- 
ent skUls:  First,  to  develop  resour  ;e  areas 
that  are  demonstrably  effective  and  s  imulat- 
Ing.  Second,  to  act  as  "learning  facll  itators." 
And  third,  to  serve  as  genuinely  us<  ful  and 
maybe  even  inspiring  advisors  or  coi  nselors. 
"As  counselors."  says  Nathan,  'we  In- 
evitably find  ourselves  called  upon  t  a  try  to 
help  students  with  their  emotional  p  oblems. 
And  that's  important,  because  a  kid  s  hang- 
ups obviously  have  a  significant  effec  t  on  his 
progress  in  school.  But  we  haven't  had  much 
training  in  this  field,  and  we  really  don't 
know  as  much  as  we  should  about  how  to 
deal  with  these  situations." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Evertz  agrees  that  the  advisor-student 
relationships  needs  straightening  out.  "WeTe 
all  struggling  with  It,  trying  to  figure  out  how 
you  create  relationships  that  really  amount 
to  something.  Some  of  the  staff  are  more 
successful  than  others,  but  even  the  suc- 
cessful ones  aren't  sure  why,  I  see  a  tech- 
nique that  seems  to  be  working  for  some- 
one else,  so  I  try  It  and  it  fizzles.  I  guess 
that  the  'magic'  element  Is  honesty.  Some  of 
my  relationships  with  students  are  honest 
and  some  are  not,  and  the  latter  tend  to 
become  directive  and  manipulative.  Of 
course,  with  some  of  the  students  your  need 
to  be  directive,  especially  the  younger  ones, 
but  it  should  be  honest,  deliberate  dlrectlve- 
ness,  aimed  at  helping  the  youngster  and 
not  just  stringing  him  along." 

The  concern  so  obviously  felt  by  Evertz 
and  Nathan  and  the  other  members  of  the 
staff  stems  not  simply  from  their  personal 
sense  of  success  or  failure  but  from  the  fact 
that  the  advisor-student  relationship  !s  at 
the  crux  of  the  St.  Paul  Open  School's  op- 
erational theory.  This  theory  holds  that  as 
a  student  exercises  his  freedom  to  choose 
among  various  activities,  he  wUl  be  guided 
by  Interests  and  needs  he  has  identified  as 
a  consequence  of  a  close  relationship  with 
his  advisor;  and,  furthermore,  that  together 
they  will  agree  upon  the  student's  educa- 
tional goals. 

Those  propositions  sound  so  reasonable 
that  no  one  anticipated  any  dlfBculty  with 
them,  but  in  practise  they  have  generated 
much  puzzlement  and  even  opposition.  A 
high-schooler  refused  to  discuss  "goals"  be- 
cause "I  don't  know  what  I  want  to  be  yet." 
An  eight-year-old  had  difficulty  in  develop- 
ing a  practical  and  feasible  way  of  accom- 
plishing the  goal  of  "improve  spelling"  and 
had  to  be  coaxed  into  picking  a  workable 
number  of  specific  words  to  master  each 
week. 

"At  first."  says  Miss  Sorensen,  "the  stu- 
dents tended  to  write  down  what  they 
thought  they  should  do,  or  what  we  wanted 
them  to  do.  They  didn't  really  examine  their 
own  personal,  private  desires  and  Interests  or 
what  direction  they  wanted  to  head  in  or 
how  their  interests  fitted  Into  the  reality  of 
their  lives  rather  than  into  something  called 
'school '  And,  of  course,  no  one  had  ever 
asked  them  to  think  about  these  things  be- 
fore. They  had  quite  literally  been  taught  to 
be  passive.  Just  do  what  teacher  tells  you." 
Prior  to  the  end  of  the  school  term  last 
spring  the  staff  had  come  up  with  a  six-page 
guide  to  student  program  planning,  illus- 
trating a  variety  of  goals  and  how  one  might 
achieve  them,  together  with  a  formal 
Progress-Evaluation  Work-sheet  for  keeping 
track  of  work  or  projects  completed.  "And 
this  year,"  says  Miss  Sorenson,  "we  are  try- 
ing to  get  parents  in  on  the  goal-setting  m 
that  they  understand  what  their  chUdren 
are  trying  to  accomplish  and  can  help  them 
stay  on  the  track." 

With  the  new  term  now  under  way,  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  feel  they  have  made  con- 
siderable progress  with  the  pesky  business 
of  trying  to  strengthen  the  advisor-student 
arrangement  and  with  the  other  puzzles  that 
beset  the  school  during  its  first  year  of  op- 
eration. They  do  not  suppose  that  their  lives 
will  suddenly  become  placid,  but  they  do 
feel  that  they  have  a  good  handle  on  the 
situation  and  that  the  school's  performance 
so  far  augurs  well  for  the  future.  And  a  com- 
fortingly large  proportion  of  the  parents 
agree. 

"Our  11 -year-old  girl  had  been  completely 
turned  off  by  scrhool."  says  the  mother  with 
five  children  in  the  Open  School.  "Now  she's 
our  great  success  story.  She's  completely 
switched  around  She's  doing  good  things, 
and  she's  beginning  to  be  pleased  with  her- 
self. Not  having  to  compete  has  been  Just 
marvelous  for  her." 

Says  a  father  of  three  boys:  "The  main 
positive  thing  we've  observed   is  the  social 
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climate — the  freedom  of  the  youngsters  to 
move  about  and  encounter  other  youngsters 
they  might  not  meet  otherwise,  and  the  en- 
couragement to  reach  out  and  to  develop  the 
ability  to  find  one's  own  way.  Our  boys  have 
a  much  greater  awareness  of  the  world 
around  them." 

"My  12-year-oId  son,"  says  another  parent, 
"is  much  more  outgoing  and  self-reliant, 
thanks  in  part  to  the  fine  relationship  he  has 
developed  with  his  advisor.  He  Is  rid  of  the 
feeling  that  'I  have  to  be  perfect'  and  he 
doesn't  fear  failure  any  more.  He  Is  more 
free,  one  might  say,  to  be  confident." 

To  which  Evertz  adds:  "One  thing  I  par- 
ticularly notice  is  the  beautiful  way  manj 
of  the  younger  kids  became  Independent.  At 
the  start  of  the  year  they  would  hang  on  you, 
not  let  you  alone;  now  they  can  just  say  'HI, 
Dave'  and  go  off  about  their  buslneess.  It's 
been  great  to  see  that  happen." 

The  staff  sees  such  reactions  as  these  as 
not  Just  being  nice  compliments  but  as  evi- 
dence that  they  seem  to  be  making  progress 
toward  achieving  a  full  measure  of  what 
they  think  school  Is  all  about — that  is,  of 
helping  a  youngster  develop  as  a  whole  being. 
They  do  not  play  down  the  importance  of 
cognitive  knowledge,  but  neither  do  they 
consider  it  more  important  than  affective 
knowledge.  Rather  the  two  are  seen  as  in- 
separable: What  you  learn  about  the  Civil 
War  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  how  you 
learn  about  it.  Thus  the  ability  to  memorize 
an  accumulation  of  facts — the  kind  of  thing 
measured  by  most  standard  tests — Is  con- 
sidered interesting  but  not  crucial.  There 
are  no  "grades"  or  report  cards.  Basic  values, 
less  easy  to  articulate  and  evaluate,  are  what 
the  staff  hopes  the  youngsters  will  absorb. 

"Some  parents  have  complained  that  their 
kid  isn't  'doing  something,' "  says  Nathan. 
"We  are  trying  to  make  it  clear,  both  to  our- 
selves and  to  the  parents,  that  we  need  a 
new  definition  of  what  'doing  something' 
means.  We  place  value  on  an  older  student's 
helping  a  younger  one,  a  shy  youngster's 
development  of  the  abUlty  to  hold  his  own 
In  an  argument."  Nathan's  notion  of  an  "A" 
student  Is  exemplified  by  a  boy  who  had 
dropped  out  of  a  conventional  school  and 
then  found  his  way  to  the  Open  School  but 
spent  most  of  his  time  away  from  the  build- 
ing. It  later  turned  out  that  he  was  busy 
organizing  a  center  aimed  at  helping  drop- 
outs find  Jobs  or  encouraging  them  to  return 
to  school. 

"At  first,"  says  Nathan,  "his  mother  was 
extremely  upset,  both  with  her  son — they 
used  to  have  lots  of  fights — and  with  us. 
She  thought  we  were  a  bad  Influence.  But 
she  wound  up  feeling  It  had  been  a  terrific 
experience.  I  guess  she  came  to  see  the  value 
of  giving  her  son  a  chance  to  be  purposefully 
free — to  come  to  a  school  that  let  him  express 
his  own  viewpoints  and  feelings  and  gave 
moral  support  to  his  projects  and  encour- 
aged him  to  do  things  he  felt  were  Important. 
He  not  only  could  talk  about  phUosophlcal 
ways  to  Improve  society,  he  had  a  very  direct 
conmiunity  experience  in  doing  something 
concrete.  And  he  was  able  to  explore  ideas 
and  Interests  which,  because  they  weren't 
standard  of  'normal,'  had  in  effect  been 
closed  to  him.  He  Is  now  headed  for  college, 
he  knows  exactly  what  he  wants  to  take,  he 
is  highly  motivated — and  his  mother  realizes 
how  good  It's  been." 

Adds  Jennings:  "What  we  want  is  for  kids 
to  learn  those  skills  and  subjects  they  will 
need  for  competence  in  life — to  be  humane, 
effective  people  and  responsible,  competent 
citizens  of  the  world." 

Summing  up  the  "school  that  should  have 
fallen  on  its  face,"  Jennings  says,  "I  know  of 
no  other  school  that's  testing  so  many  of 
the  traditional  assumptions  about  what 
schools  are  and  should  be,  and  testing  them 
all  at  once.  Not  some  little  experiment  in 
modular  scheduling,  but  the  whole  concept 
of  student-designed  education.  Not  whether 
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it's  worthwhile  to  teach  16  minutes  more  of 
math  a  day,  but  how  you  motivate  kids  to 
take  math  without  ever  forcing  them  to.  And 
doing  all  these  things  with  all-aged  kids  at 
once." 


To  which  Miss  Sorenson  adds:  "Perhaps 
the  most  important  think  that's  happened  is 
tliat  we've  established  an  atmosphere  in 
which  kids  feel  accepted — every  kind  and 
variety  of  kid,  with  all  their  diflerent  per- 


sonalities and  problems  and  peculiarities,  but 
all  accepted  on  a  human  basis,  as  people  In 
their  own  right.  Maybe  that's  why  the  stu- 
dents feel  good  about  the  school,  and  maybe 
that's  a  big  accomplishment." 


SENATE— TFerf/iesrfai^,  March  28,  1973 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Eastland)  . 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  Divine  Creator  of  all  that  is 
beautiful  and  good  and  true,  we  thank 
Thee  for  the  beauty  of  this  season.  For 
buds  and  blossoms,  for  lush  lawns  and 
soothing  sun,  for  calm  winds  and  bound- 
ing waters,  for  scampering  wildlife  and 
the  lyric  notes  of  the  birds  we  give  thanks 
to  Thee.  As  we  thank  Thee  for  the  new 
life  In  nature  we  thank  Thee  for  the 
promise  of  new  life  in  man.  May  the 
beauty  of  sight  and  sound  without  be 
matched  by  the  beauty  of  life  within  each 
of  us.  Help  us  to  walk  with  Thee  in  the 
holiness  of  beauty  and  to  worship  Thee  in 
the  beauty  of  holiness.  We  pray  Thee  so 
to  assist  us  and  all  men  that  at  last  all 
nations  may  come  under  Thy  rulershlp 
and  men  dwell  in  the  peace  of  Thy 
kingdom. 

We  pray  through  Him  whose  life  was 
above  aU  life.  Amen. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


FEDERAL  DRUG  LAW  ENFORCE- 
MENT—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which,  with 
an  accompanying  paper,  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. The  message  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Drug  abuse  is  one  of  the  most  vicious 
and  corrosive  forces  attacking  the  foun- 
dations of  American  society  today.  It  Is 
a  major  cause  of  crime  and  a  merciless 
destroyer  of  human  lives.  We  must  fight 
it  with  all  of  the  resources  at  our  com- 
mand. 

This  Administration  has  declared  all- 
out,  global  war  on  the  drug  menace.  As  I 
reported  to  the  Congress  earlier  this 
month  in  my  State  of  the  Union  message, 
there  is  evidence  of  significant  progress 
on  a  number  of  fronts  in  that  war. 

Both  the  rate  of  new  addiction  to 
heroin  and  the  number  of  narcotic - 
related  deaths  showed  an  encouraging 
downturn  last  year.  More  drug  addicts 
and  abusers  are  In  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitation programs  than  ever  before. 

Progress  in  pinching  off  the  supp'y  of 


Illicit  drugs  was  evident  in  last  year's 
stepped-up  volume  of  drug  seizures 
worldwide — which  more  than  doubled  in 
1972  over  the  1971  level. 

Arrests  of  traflSckers  have  risen  by 
more  than  one-third  since  1971.  Prompt 
congressional  action  on  my  proposal  for 
mandatory  minimum  sentences  for  push- 
ers of  hard  drugs  will  help  ensure  that 
convictions  stemming  from  such  arrests 
lead  to  actual  imprisonment  of  the  guilty. 

Notwithstanding  these  gains,  much 
more  must  be  done.  The  resilience  of  the 
international  drug  trade  remains  grimly 
impressive — current  estimates  suggest 
that  we  still  intercept  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  all  the  heroin  and  cocaine  enter- 
ing this  country.  Local  police  still  find 
that  more  than  one  of  every  three  sus- 
pects arrested  for  street  crimes  is  a  nar- 
cotic abuser  or  addict.  And  the  total 
number  of  Americans  addicted  to  nar- 
cotics, suffering  terribly  themselves  and 
inflicting  their  suffering  on  countless 
others,  still  stands  in  the  hundreds  of 
thousands. 

A   UNIFIED    COMMAND   POB   DRTTG    ENFORCEMENT 

Seeking  ways  to  intensify  our  coimter- 
offensive  against  this  menace,  I  am  ask- 
ing the  Congress  today  to  join  with  this 
Administration  in  strengthening  and 
streamlining  the  Federal  drug  law  en- 
forcement effort. 

Funding  for  this  effort  has  Increased 
sevenfold  during  the  past  five  years, 
from  $36  million  in  fiscal  year  1969  to 
$257  million  in  fiscal  year  1974 — more 
money  is  not  the  most  pressing  enforce- 
ment need  at  present.  Nor  is  there  a 
primary  need  for  more  manpower  work- 
ing on  the  problem — over  2,100  new 
agents  having  already  been  added  to  the 
Federal  drug  enforcement  agencies 
under  this  Administration,  an  increase 
of  more  than  250  percent  over  the  1969 
level. 

The  enforcement  work  could  benefit 
significantly,  however,  from  consolida- 
tion of  our  anti-drug  forces  under  a 
single  unified  command.  Right  now  the 
Federal  Goverrmient  is  fighting  the  war 
on  drug  abuse  imder  a  distinct  handicap, 
for  its  efforts  are  those  of  a  loosely  con- 
federated alliance  facing  a  resoiurceful, 
elusive,  worldwide  enemy.  Admiral  Ma- 
han,  the  master  naval  strategist,  de- 
scribed this  handicap  precisely  when  he 
wrote  that  "Granting  the  same  aggre- 
gate of  force,  it  is  never  as  great  in  two 
hands  £is  in  one,  because  it  is  not  per- 
fectly concentrated." 

More  specifically,  the  drug  law  en- 
forcement activities  of  the  United  States 
now  are  not  merely  In  two  hands  but  in 
half  a  dozen.  Within  the  Department  of 
Justice,  with  no  overall  direction  below 
the  level  of  the  Attorney  General,  these 
fragmented  forces  Include  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  the 
Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement, 


the  Office  of  National  Narcotics  Intel- 
ligence, and  certain  activities  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 
The  Treasury  Department  is  also  heavily 
engaged  in  enforcement  work  through 
the  Bureau  of  Customs. 

This  aggregation  of  Federal  activities 
hEis  grown  up  rapidly  over  the  past  few 
years  In  response  to  the  urgent  need  for 
stronger  anti-drug  measures.  It  has  en- 
abled us  to  make  a  very  encouraging  be- 
ginning in  the  accelerated  drug  enforce- 
ment drive  of  this  Administration. 

But  it  also  has  serious  operational  and 
organizational  shortcomings.  Certainly 
the  cold-blooded  imderworld  networks 
that  funnel  narcotics  from  suppliers  all 
over  the  world  into  the  veins  of  American 
drug  victims  are  no  respecters  of  the  bu- 
reaucratic dividing  lines  that  now  com- 
plicate our  anti-drug  efforts.  On  the  con- 
trary, these  modern-day  slave  traders 
can  derive  only  advantage  from  the 
limitations  of  the  existing  organizational 
patchwork.  Experience  has  now  given  us 
a  good  basis  for  correcting  those  limita- 
tions, and  it  is  time  to  do  so. 

I  therefore  propose  creation  of  a  sin- 
gle, comprehensive  Federal  agency  with- 
in the  Department  of  Justice  to  lead  the 
war  against  illicit  drug  traffic. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1973, 
which  I  am  transmitting  to  the  Congress 
with  this  message,  would  establish  such 
an  agency,  to  be  called  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration.  It  would  be 
headed  by  an  Administrator  reporting 
directly  to  the  Attorney  General. 

The  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
would  carry  out  the  following  anti-drug 
functions,  and  would  absorb  the  asso- 
ciated manpower  and  budgets: 
— All  fimctions  of  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Etengerous  Drugs  (which 
would  be  abolished  as  a  separate  en- 
tity by  the  reorganization  plan) ; 
— Those  functions  of  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  pertaining  to  drug  investi- 
gations and  intelligence  (to  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  the  Attorney  General  by  the 
reorganization  plan) ; 
— ^All  functions  of  the  Office  for  Drug 

Abuse  Law  Enforcement;  and 
— All  functions  of  the  Office  of  Na- 
tional Narcotics  Intelligence. 
Merger  of  the  latter  two  organizations 
into  the  new  agency  would  be  effected  by 
an  executive  order  dissolving  them  and 
transferring  their  functions,  to  take  ef- 
fect upon  approval  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  by  the  Congress.  Drug  law 
enforcement  research  currently  fimded 
by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration and  other  agencies  would 
also  be  transferred  to  the  new  agency  by 
executive  action. 

The  major  responsibilities  of  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  would  thus 
include: 
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— development  of  overall  Fedi  »ral  dnig 
law  enforcement  strategy,  i^ogrsuns, 
planning,  and  evaluation; 
— full   investigation  and  preparation 
for  prosecution  of  suspects  (or  viola- 
tions under  all  Federal  d^ug  traf- 
ficking laws; 
— full  investigation  and  preparation 
for  prosecution  of  suspects  connected 
with  illicit  drugs  seized  at  uJs.  ports- 
of -entry  and  international  [borders ; 
— conduct  of  all  relations  with  drug 
law  enforcement  ofBcials  of  foreign 
governments,  under  the  poljcy  guid- 
ance of  the  Cabinet  Comiilttee  on 
International   Narcotics   Control; 
— full   coordination   and   co<iperation 
with  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment oflBcials  on  joint  drug  enforce- 
ment efforts;  and 
— ^regulation  of  the  legal  manufacture 
of  drugs  and  other  controlled  sub- 
stances under  Federal  regulations. 
The  Attorney  General,  workinjg  closely 
with    the    Administrator    of    this    new 
agency,  would  have  authority  fco  make 
needed  program  adjustments.  He  would 
take  steps  within  the  Departmei^  of  Jus- 
tice to  ensure  that  high  priotlty  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  proseculion  and 
sentencing  of  drug  trafllckers  following 
their  apprehension  by  the  enforcement 
organization.  He  would  also  hav^  the  au- 
thority and  responsibility  for 
the  fullest  possible  cooperation-j 
ularly  with  respect  to  collectior 
Intelhgence — from  all   Federal  j  depart- 
ments   and    agencies    which    can    con- 
tribute to  the  anti-drug  work,  i| 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigatioti. 

My  proposals  would  make  possible  a 
more  effective  anti-drug  role  for  the  FBI. 
especially  in  dealing  with  the  lelation- 
ship  between  drug  trafficking  aid  orga- 
nized crime.  I  intend  to  see  tha^ 
sources  of  the  FBI  are  fully  cor 
assist  in  supporting  the  new 
forcement  Administration. 

The  consolidation  effected  urider  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  2  would  ijeinforce 
the  basic  law  enforcement  and  fcriminal 
justice  mission  of  the  E>epartmen ;  of  Jus- 
tice. With  worldwide  drug  law  jnforce- 
ment  responsibilities  no  longer  divided 
among  several  organizations  in  two 
different  Cabinet  department  i,  more 
complete  and  cumulative  drug  law  en- 
forcement intelligence  could  be  cbmpiled. 
Patterns  of  international  and  domestic 
illicit  drug  production,  distrlbu'ion  and 
sale  could  be  more  directly  compi  ired  and 
interpreted.  Case-by-case  drug  law  en- 
forcement activities  could  be  mere  com- 
prehensively linked,  cross-rel  erenced, 
and  coordinated  into  a  single,  org  anic  en- 
forcement operation.  In  short,  <  rug  law 
enforcement  oflQcers  would  be  able  to 
spend  more  time  going  after  tie  traf- 
fickers and  less  time  coordinatng  with 
one  another. 

Such  progress  could  be  especia  Jy  help- 
ful on  the  international  front,  r  arcotlcs 
control  action  plans,  developed  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Cabinet  Comniittee  on 
International  Narcotics  Control,  are  now 
being  carried  out  by  U.S.  offlcia  s  in  co- 
operation with  host  govemmerts  in  59 
countries  around  the  world.  This  wide- 
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ranging  effort  to  cut  off  drug  supplies 
before  they  ever  reach  U.S.  borders  or 
streets  is  just  now  beginning  to  bear  fruit. 
We  can  enhance  its  effectiveness,  with 
little  disruption  of  ongoing  enforcement 
activities,  by  merging  both  the  highly 
effective  narcotics  force  of  overseas  Cus- 
toms agents  and  the  rapidly  developing 
international  activities  of  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  into  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration.  The 
new  agency  would  work  closely  with  the 
Cabinet  Committee  under  the  active 
leadership  of  the  U.S.  Ambassador  in 
each  country  where  anti-drug  programs 
are  underway. 

Two  years  ago,  when  I  established  the 
Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention within  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  we  gained  an  organization 
with  the  necessary  resources,  breadth, 
and  leadership  capacity  to  begin  dealing 
decisively  with  the  "demand"  side  of  the 
drug  abuse  problem — treatment  and  re- 
habilitation for  those  who  have  been 
drug  victims,  and  preventive  programs 
for  potential  drug  abusers.  This  year,  by 
permitting  my  reorganization  proposals 
to  take  effect,  the  Congress  can  help  pro- 
vide a  similar  capability  on  the  "supply" 
side.  The  proposed  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration,  working  as  a  team  with 
the  Special  Action  Office,  would  arm 
Americans  with  a  potent  one-two  punch 
to  help  us  fight  back  against  the  deadly 
menace  of  drug  abuse.  I  ask  full  congres- 
sional cooperation  In  its  establishment. 

IMPROVING  PORT-Or-ENTBY  INSPECTIONS 

No  heroin  or  cocaine  is  produced 
within  the  United  States ;  domestic  avail- 
ability of  these  substances  results  solely 
from  their  illegal  importation.  The  care- 
ful and  complete  inspection  of  all  persons 
and  goods  coming  into  the  United  States 
is  therefore  an  integral  part  of  effective 
Federal  drug  law  enforcement. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  Federal 
responsibility  for  conducting  port-of- 
entry  inspections  is  awkwardly  divided 
among  several  Cabinet  departments.  The 
principal  agencies  involved  are  the 
Treasury  Department's  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms, which  inspects  goods,  and  the 
Justice  Department's  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  which  inspects 
persons  and  their  papers.  The  two  utilize 
separate  inspection  procedures,  hold 
differing  views  of  inspection  priorities, 
and  employ  dissimilar  personnel  man- 
agement practices. 

To  reduce  the  possibility  that  illicit 
drugs  will  escape  detection  at  ports-of- 
entry  because  of  divided  responsibility, 
and  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration,  the 
reorganization  plan  which  I  am  pro- 
posing today  would  transfer  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  all  fimctions  cur- 
rently vested  in  Justice  Department 
officials  to  inspect  persons,  or  the  docu- 
ments of  persons. 

When  the  plan  takes  effect,  it  is  my 
intention  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  use  the  resources  so  trans- 
ferred— including  some  1,000  employees 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service — to  augment  the  staff  and  budget 
of  the  Bureau  of  Customs.  The  Biu-eau's 


primary  responsibilities  would  then  In- 
clude: 

— inspection  of  all  persons  and  goods 
entering  the  United  States; 

— valuation  of  goods  being  imported, 
and  assessment  of  appropriate  tariff 
duties; 

— interception  of  contraband  being 
smuggled  into  the  United  States; 

— enforcement  of  U.S.  laws  governing 
the  international  movement  of 
goods,  except  the  investigation  of 
contraband  drugs  and  narcotics;  and 

— turning  over  the  investigation  re- 
sponsibility for  all  drug  law  enforce- 
ment cases  to  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

The  reorganization  would  thus  group 
most  port-of-entry  inspection  fimctions 
in  a  single  Cabinet  department.  It  would 
reduce  the  need  for  much  day-to-day 
interdepartmental  coordination,  allow 
more  efficient  staffing  at  some  field  loca- 
tions, and  remove  the  basis  for  damaging 
inter-agency  rivalries.  It  would  also  give 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  au- 
thority and  flexibility  to  meet  changing 
requirements  in  inspecting  the  interna- 
tional flow  of  people  and  goods.  An  im- 
portant by-product  of  the  change  would 
be  more  convenient  service  for  travelers 
entering  and  leaving  the  country. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  convinced  that 
inspection  activities  at  U.S.  ports-of- 
entry  can  more  effectively  support  our 
drug  law  enforcement  efforts  if  concen- 
trated in  a  single  agency.  The  processing 
of  persons  at  ports-of -entry  is  too  closely 
interrelated  with  the  inspection  of  goods 
to  remain  organizationally  separated 
from  it  any  longer.  Both  types  of  in- 
spections have  numerous  objectives  be- 
sides drug  law  enforcement,  so  it  is  logi- 
cal to  vest  them  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, which  has  long  had  the  principal 
responsibility  for  port-of-entry  inspec- 
tion of  goods,  including  goods  being 
transported  in  connection  with  persons. 
As  long  as  the  Inspections  are  conducted 
with  full  awareness  of  related  drug  con- 
cerns it  is  neither  necessary  nor  desir- 
able that  they  be  made  a  responsibility  of 
the  primary  drug  enforcement  organiza- 
tion. 

DECLARATIONS 

After  Investigation,  I  have  foimd  that 
each  action  Included  in  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  of  1973  is  necessary  to  accom- 
plish one  or  more  of  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  Section  901(a)  of  Title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code.  In  particular,  the 
plan  is  responsive  to  the  intention  of  the 
Congress  as  expressed  in  Section  901(a) 
(1) :  "to  promote  better  execution  of  the 
laws,  more  effective  management  of  the 
executive  branch  and  of  its  agencies  and 
functions,  and  expeditious  administra- 
tion of  the  public  business;"  Section  901 
(a)  (3) :  "to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
operations  of  the  Government  to  the  full- 
est extent  practicable;"  Section  901(a) 
(5) :  "to  reduce  the  number  of  agencies 
by  consolidating  those  having  similar 
functions  under  a  single  head,  and  to 
abolish  such  agencies  or  functions  as  may 
not  be  necessary  for  the  efficient  conduct 
of  the  Government;"  and  Section  901  (a> 
(6) :  "to  eliminate  overlapping  and  dupli- 
cation of  effort." 
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As  required  by  law,  the  plan  has  one 
logically  consistent  subject  matter:  con- 
solidation of  Federal  drug  law  enforce- 
ment activities  in  a  manner  designed  to 
Increase  their  effectiveness. 

The  plan  would  establish  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  a  new  Adminis- 
tration designated  as  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration.  The  reorganiza- 
tions provided  for  in  the  plan  make 
necessary  the  appointment  and  compen- 
sation of  new  officers  as  specified  In 
Section  5  of  the  plan.  The  rates  of  com- 
pensation fixed  for  these  officers  would  be 
comparable  to  those  fixed  for  officers  In 
the  executive  branch  who  have  similar 
responsibilities. 

While  It  Is  not  practicable  to  specify 
all  of  the  expenditure  reductions  and 
other  economies  which  may  result  from 
the  actions  proposed,  some  savings  may 
be  anticipated  in  administrative  costs 
now  sissociated  with  the  functions  being 
transferred  and  consolidated. 

The  proposed  reorganization  Is  a  neces- 
sary step  In  upgrading  the  effectiveness 
of  our  Nation's  drug  law  enforcement 
effort.  Both  of  the  proposed  changes 
would  build  on  the  strengths  of  estab- 
lished agencies,  yielding  maximum  gains 
in  the  battle  against  drug  abuse  with 
minimiun  loss  of  time  and  momentum  In 
the  transition. 

I  am  confident  that  this  reorganization 
plan  would  significantly  increase  the 
overall  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the 
Federal  Government.  I  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  allow  it  to  become  effective. 
Richard  Ndcon. 

The  White  House,  March  28.  1973. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  bill  (H.R.  3841)  to  provide  for 
the  striking  of  medals  in  commemora- 
tion of  Roberto  Walker  Clemente,  In 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lution: 

H.R.  5445.  An  act  to  extend  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  as  amended,  for  1  year; 

HJl.  5446.  An  act  to  extend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act,  as  amended,  for  1  year; 
and 

H.J.  Res.  5.  A  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 


nating the  week  of  April  23,  1973,  as  "Nlco- 
laus  Copernicus  Week"  marking  the  quln- 
quecentennial  of  his  birth. 

The  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  subsequently  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bUl  (H.R.  3841)  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  medals  In  commemoration  of 
Roberto  Walker  Clemente  was  read  twice 
by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, March  27, 1973,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


BILLS  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  merely  wish  to  say,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  all  Senators,  that  under  the  Re- 
organization Act  bills  on  the  calendar 
stay  there  3  days  unless  the  majority  or 
minority  leader,  as  authorized  by  statute, 
waive  the  3-day  provision. 

I  note  that  all  the  bills  on  the  calen- 
dar at  the  present  time,  except  Calendar 
Nos.  92  and  93,  have  been  on  the  calen- 
dar for  more  than  3  days.  The  Daily 
Digest,  which  appears  In  each  Congres- 
sional Record,  will  serve  to  bring  up 
to  date  any  developments  which  occur 
after  the  printing  of  the  last  edition  of 
the  calendar.  So  that  by  yesterday  we 
were  up  to  Calendar  No.  91,  and  we  dis- 
posed of  Calendar  No.  91.  There  have 
been  EwJded  Calendar  Nos.  92  and  93. 

I  would  urge  all  Senators  to  designate 
someone  In  their  office — ^perhaps  their 
legislative  assistant — to  look  at  the  cal- 
endar dally  and  to  look  at  the  Digest, 
and  if  they  wish  to  be  especially  notified 
with  regard  to  any  bill,  that  they  let  us 
know,  or  If  for  any  reason  they  wish  to 
suggest  a  time  of  consideration,  that  they 
let  us  know.  We  will  be  very  glad  to 
cooperate. 

We  have  been  observing  at  least  the  1- 
day  notice.  We  are  committed  to  observ- 
ing the  full  3  days  notice,  although  there 
will  be  times  when  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders — for  reasons  of  emer- 
gency or  for  reasons  where  it  is  impor- 
tant to  accommodate  a  situation — will 
feel  constrained  to  ask  for  a  waiver  of 
the  notice.  However,  we  will  do  our  best 


to  protect  all  Senators.  I  merely  wanted 
the  Record  to  show  It. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  In  full  accord 
with  tiie  remarks  just  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Haskell)  .  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  With  the  permission  of 
the  majority  leader  and  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader,  I  ask  uiumimous  consent 
that  the  order  be  reversed  and  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  may  be  recognized 
second. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


LAST  AMERICANS  LEAVE  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  next  24  hours  the  last  of  our  remsdn- 
ing  American  combat  troops  will  leave 
Vietnam.  And  during  that  period,  the 
last  of  the  known  American  prisoners  of 
war  held  by  North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet- 
cong  will  be  released  to  head  for  home. 

Remaining  in  Vietnam  will  be  only  the 
Marine  guard  at  the  U.S.  Embassy,  some 
military  attaches,  and  the  soon-to-be 
terminated  UjS.  military  delegation  to 
the  Joint  Commission  to  Oversee  the  Re- 
patriation. 

This  Is  a  moment  and  a  day,  I  sug- 
gest, that  should  not  pass  unnoticed,  now 
that  the  long,  difficult  process  of  Ameri- 
can disengagement  from  Vietnam  has 
finally  been  accomplished. 

As  the  last  American  combat  soldier 
leaves  Vietnam,  It  Is  noteworthy  that 
South  Vietnam  is  a  free  nation;  its  people 
have  not  been  taken  over  by  force;  the 
country  has  not  been  conquered.  To  be 
sure,  the  nation  is  still  beleagured;  there 
are  still  serious  problems.  But  the  South 
Vietnamese  are  able  now  to  defend 
themselves  as  a  result  of  help  given  by 
the  United  States. 

All  in  all,  during  the  period  from  Jan- 
uary 1,  1965,  to  December  31,  1972,  about 
2,594,000  Americans  served  in  Vietnam. 
The  number  stationed  in  Vietnam  at  one 
time  reached  a  peak  of  543,000  shortly 
before  newly  inaugurated  President 
Nixon  announced  his  Vietnamizatlon 
program  and  set  a  timetable  for  the  first 
of  a  series  of  orderly  withdrawals  of 
American  forces. 

As  the  months  went  by.  President 
Nixon  continued  to  announce  withdrawal 
goals.  Each  and  every  announced  with- 
drawal occurred  on  or  before  the  date  set 
by  President  Nixon. 

Now  it  can  be  said  that  his  plan  for 
ending  U.S.  participation  in  the  Vietnam 
war  has  worked. 

Now,  as  we  await  word  expected  within 
a  matter  of  hours  that  the  last  and  final 
U.S.  combat  soldier  has  left  Vietnam,  It 
is  most  appropriate  that  we  take  a 
moment  to  salute  the  leadership  that 
made  this  day  possible,  and  to  say. 
"Thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for  a  job  well 
done." 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ORIPFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
some  time  remaining,  and  I  ait  glad  to 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  f fom  Con< 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  thank  thie  distin- 
guished assistant  minority  leaqer. 


agency 

eral  Bu- 
icant 


THE  PRESroENTS  REORGANIZA- 
TION PLAN  FOR  DRUG  li^W  EN- 
FORCEMENT 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Preslden^t,  I  con- 
gratulate the  President  on  his  teorganl- 
zatloa  plan,  submitted  today,  ^to  place 
primary  responsibility  for  Federal  dnig 
law  enforcement  In  a  single,  ne^ 
In  the  Justice  Department. 

The  plan  also  gives  the  Fee 
reau  of  Investigation  its  first  sit 
antidrug  role  by  requiring  that  [the  new 
agency  draw  on  the  FBI's  expertise  In 
such  related  areas  as  combating  or- 
ganized crime's  major  participation  Ui 
drug  trafficking.  I 

Both  of  these  provisions  are  consistent 
with  the  legislation  I  introduced  more 
than  a  month  ago  with  eight  cospon- 
sors.  At  that  time  I  urged  that  I  all  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  efforts  in  the  drug 
field  be  unified  in  a  single  agency  in  the 
Justice  Department  and  that  the  FBI's 
expertise  and  resources  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  first  time  for  this  Nation's 
battle  against  drug  trafficklnq.  While 
my  proposal  would  have  accomplished 
the  goal  of  imifying  our  drug  enforce- 
ment efforts  in  the  Justice  Department 
by  designating  the  FBI  as  the  primary 
drug  enforcement  agency,  I  aii  satis- 
fied that  the  President's  plan  fot  an  all- 


new  drug  agency  in  the  Justice 


Depart- 


ment assures  a  major  drug  enforcement 


role  for  the  FBI.  No  longer 


Evill  the 


FBI — the  Nation's  No.  1  law    jnforce 
ment  agency — be  excluded  from  dealing 
with  the  Nation's  No.  1  crime  prpblem — 
drug  trafficking. 

As  the  President  said  this  mo^Tiing  In 
his  message  to  Congress: 

My  proposals  would  make  posslblle  a  more 
effective  anti-drug  role  for  the  FBI  i  specially 
In.  dealing  with  the  relationship  between 
drug  trafficking  and  organized  crliie.  I  In^ 
tend  to  see  that  the  resources  of  the  FBI 
are  fully  committed  to  assist  In  supporting 
the  new  drug  enforcement  administration. 
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The   President's   reorganizatlAn 
represents  a  sorely  needed  response 
the   overlapping   jurisdictions, 
ing  Interests,  and  breakdown 
munlcatlons   which   have   plagi^ed 
drug  law  enforcement  efforts 
allowed  many  major  traffickers 
themselves   better   organized 
Federal    agencies    pursuing 
spite  a  sevenfold  increase  in  fuidin 
Federal   drug   law   enforcement 
over  the  past  5  years,  the  situa^on 
day  remains  one  of  major  hen 
fickers  being  identified  by  the  hundreds 
but    being    apprehended    only 
dozens,  of  heroin  being 
our  Nation  each  year  by  the 
beinj  seized  only  by  the  pounds 

For  the  past  3  months,  the 
ment  Operations  Subcommittee 


smugg  ed 


by    the 

into 

but 


tans 


I  jiovem- 
on  Re- 


organization, which  I  cliair,  has  been  In- 
vestigating the  present  crazy-quilt  of 
overlapping  and  disorganized  drug  en- 
forcement efforts  throughout  the  Federal 
bureaucracy.  No  less  than  nine  Federal 
agencies  are  budgeted  at  more  thsm  a 
quarter  billion  dollars  to  perform  drug 
law  enforcement  functions.  Many  more 
agencies  have  related  functions.  There  Is 
no  overall  coordination. 

Our  best  efforts  to  stem  the  flow  of 
heroin  and  other  deadly  and  dangerous 
drugs  have  been  most  seriously  under- 
mined by  Intense  rivalry  and  bitter  feud- 
ing between  the  two  primary  drug  en- 
forcement agencies — the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs — ^BNDD — 
in  the  Justice  Department  and  the  nar- 
cotics unit  of  the  Customs  Bureau  in  the 
Treasury  Department. 

The  findings  of  my  subcommittee  have 
been  supported  in  studies  by  the  Govern- 
ment Accounting  Office,  by  a  task  force 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  and  the 
Drug  Abuse  Council,  and  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Marihuana  and  Drug 
Abuse. 

The  administration's  own  National 
Drug  Abuse  Strategy  Report,  released 
today  by  the  White  House  with  the  re- 
organization plan,  also  acknowledged  the 
problem: 

This  (drug  law  enforcement)  effort  is  at 
the  present  time  handicapped  by  fragment, 
ed  responsibility.  There  Is  too  much  juris- 
dictional overlap  and  organizational  redun- 
dancy, and  there  Is  too  little  sharing  of  In- 
formation and  expertise.  .  . .  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances efficient  coordination  has  become 
Increasingly  difficult.  Even  more  serious  Is  the 
overlapping  jurisdiction  between  depart- 
ments. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  Federal 
narcotics  agents  to  stop  fighting  each 
other  and  to  unite  in  the  fight  against 
today's  merchants  of  enslavement  and 
death — the  drug  traffickers.  The  Presi- 
dent deserves  credit  for  recognizing  this 
problem  and  proposing  a  solution  to  It. 

The  President's  plan  would  transfer 
the  Customs  Bureau's  drug  enforcement 
unit  from  Treasury  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  combine  it  there  with  BNDD, 
along  with  two  other  Justice  Department 
agencies,  the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Law 
Enforcement — DALE,  and  the  Office  of 
National  Narcotics  Intelligence — ONNI. 
The  plan  would  draw  all  these  efforts  to- 
gether Into  a  new  Drug  Law  Enforce- 
ment Administration. 

The  President's  reorganization  plan 
will  be  referred  to  my  Subcommittee  on 
Reorganization.  My  subcommittee  will 
promptly  hold  hearings  on  the  Presi- 
dent's plan.  The  hearings  will  explore 
how  the  new  agency  will  coordinate  in- 
telligence and  other  functions  related  to 
drug  enforcement  throughout  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy.  Including  those  car- 
ried out  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
and  the  Secret  Service  in  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  military  intelhgence  agen- 
cies in  the  Defense  Department,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
( AID> ,  and  diplomatic  efforts  in  the  State 
Department,  the  Food  and  Drug  admin- 
istration in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Coast 
Guard  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 


istration in  the  Transportation  Depart- 
ment. Also  to  be  considered  will  be  the 
relationship  between  the  new  agency  and 
the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Narcotics  Control,  the  Special  Ac- 
tion Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
(SAODAP) ,  and  the  new  Office  of  Federal 
Drug  Abuse  Management  within  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB). 
The  hearings  will  Include  testimony  re- 
garding the  need  for  better  coordination 
between  investigations  by  narcotics 
agents  and  prosecutions  by  U.S. 
attorneys. 

The  President's  reorganization  plan 
represents  a  major  step  forward  by  seek- 
ing, first,  to  end  the  petty  bureaucratic 
infighting  that  has  undermined  the  pri- 
mary drug  enforcement  agencies;  second 
to  bring  the  FBI  into  drug  law  enforce- 
ment for  the  first  time;  and  third,  to 
promote  cooperation  among  departments 
and  agencies  with  related  functions. 

The  vast  dimensions  of  today's  drug- 
abuse  crisis  deserves  a  far  better  law  en- 
forcement response  than  the  present 
scrambling  biueaucracy  provides.  If  we 
are  to  succeed,  there  must  be  a  biparti- 
san approach  to  finding  the  solution.  The 
President's  reorganization  plan  is  an  im- 
portant step  In  that  direction. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  against  the  time  allotted  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  for  his  graciousness. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PROXMIRE  DURING  CON- 
SIDERATION OP  THE  REVALUA- 
TION BILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  when  the  re- 
valuation bill  comes  before  the  Senate 
and  after  the  manager  of  the  bill  and 
the  ranking  minority  Member  are  recog- 
nized, I  be  recognized  to  call  up  an 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  8  minutes. 
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Mr.  ORIFPIN.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  be  charged  against  the  time 
allotted  to  me.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


CANADIAN  ROUTE  IS  NOT  A  REA- 
SONABLE ALTERNATIVE  TO  THE 
TRANS-ALASKA  PIPELINE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  those 
who  suggest  the  oil  from  the  North  Slope 
should  be  shipped  through  Canada  in  a 
trans-Canada  pipeline  overlook  several 
Important  facts. 

The  Canadian  native  land  claims  have 
not  yet  been  settled.  The  Canadian 
natives — Eskimos  and  Indians — have 
not  yet  agreed  to  terms  settling  their 
aboriginal  claims.  Any  proposed  scheme 
to  withdraw  Canadian  oil  from  Canada's 
North  Slope  or  to  ship  Alaskan  oil  across 
Canada  and  through  Canadian  native 
lands  will  certainly  be  met  with  a  law 
suit  prosecuted  by  Canadian  natives.  Un- 
til these  claims  are  settled,  and  settle- 
ment can  only  be  years  away,  any  trans- 
Canada  route  will  only  result  in  litiga- 
tion. 

Canadian  environmentalists  have  also 
Indicated  they  will  seek  to  halt  any  pipe- 
line through  Canada.  The  same  argu- 
ments are  being  made  by  them  as  are 
made  by  those  who  oppose  the  trans- 
Alaska  route.  Moreover,  because  longer 
stretches  of  Canadian  territory  will  be 
traversed,  the  environmental  Impact  in- 
vestigation in  Canada  will  have  to  be 
even  more  extensive  and  will  result  in 
greater  problems  than  the  relatively 
short  trans-Alaska  route.  The  trans- 
Canada  route  will  cover  approximately 
3,200  miles  whUe  the  trans-Alaska  route 
Is  789  miles  long. 

The  Canadians  have  indicated  they 
want  to  own  the  pipeline  totally,  not  just 
control  it  by  owning  51  percent  of  the 
stock.  Walter  Gordon,  former  Canadian 
Finance  Minister,  for  example,  has  indi- 
cated Canada  must  have  total  control  of 
any  pipeline  from  the  Mackenzie  Valley. 
Referreing  to  a  proposal  that  Canadians 
have  a  majority  control  of  the  pipeline 
company.  Gordon  insisted  on  "not  just  51 
percent,    but    complete    control."    The 
Canadians  are  concerned  about  their  own 
■impending  energy  crisis.  They  want  the 
pipeline  to  carry  Canadian  products  to 
Canada  not  south  to  the  United  States. 
Moreover,   they   want  assurances  con- 
cerning   the    ultimate    destination    of 
Alaskan  oil.  I  request  imanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  concerning  the  re- 
cent remarks  of  Mr.  Gordon  be  inserted 
In  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my  speech. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
.-,  (See exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
petroleum  Industry  does  not  seek  author- 
ity to  build  a  Canadian  pipeline  for  the 


shipment  of  Alaskan  oil.  There  is  no  ap- 
plication for  the  building  of  such  a  route 
because  the  American  petroleum  indus- 
try Is  convinced  that  the  quickest  and 
easiest  method  for  the  i^ipment  of  Alas- 
kan oil,  as  well  as  the  most  secure  route. 
Is  found  through  Alaska  to  Valdez  and 
then  by  ship  to  the  west  coast. 

In  summary,  the  United  States  cannot 
afford  to  wait  until  a  trans-Canada  pipe- 
line can  be  built.  We  ctmnot  afford  to 
allow  Canadian  policy  decisions  to  deter- 
mine the  shipment  of  American  oil. 
Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Co.  is  ready  to 
begin  work  on  a  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
within  90  days  of  permission  being  grant- 
ed. Moreover,  the  construction  of  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  will  take  3  years. 
Constructions  and  engineering  for  a 
Canadian  line  would  take  3  to  5  years 
longer. 

The  cost  of  the  Canadian  oil  line  will 
be  much  higher  than  a  trans-Alaska 
route.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
length  is  greater  and  the  terrain  is  simi- 
lar to  the  most  costly  segment  of  the 
Alaskan  route — permafrost.  It  has  been 
estimated  by  Mr.  William  P.  Wilder, 
chairman  of  Canadian  Arctic  Gas  Study, 
Ltd.,  that  the  price  of  a  gas  pipeUne 
from  the  North  Slope  and  Mackenzie 
Valley  to  the  United  States  will  be  $5 
billion.  An  oil  pipeline  will,  of  course, 
be  much  more.  The  State  of  Alaska  has 
estimated  the  cost  of  a  trans-Canada  oil 
line  at  roughly  $7.5  billion  to  $8  billion. 
In  comparison,  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service 
Co.  estimates  the  cost  of  a  trans-Alaska 
route  at  $3.5  billion. 

It  is  vital  that  oil  from  Alaska's  North 
Slope  be  transported  to  the  lower  48  as 
soon  as  possible. 

In  1967  this  country  imported  195,400 
barrels — 8.1  percent  of  our  imports — 
from  the  Middle  East.  We  imported 
963,300  barrels — 39.7  percent  of  oiu-  im- 
ports— from  Venezuela. 

The  United  States  now  Imports   1.7 
billion  barrels,   about  29  percent  of  its 
oil  requirements,  at  a  cost  of  about  $4 
billion.  This  was  a  level  we  did  not  ex- 
pect to  reach  until  1980.  In  only  1  year — 
from  1971-72 — our  Middle  East  imports 
of    crude   oil   and   petroleimi   products 
grew  from  344,200  barrels  to  473,800  bar- 
rels  daily,   an  increase  of  38  percent. 
Adding  In  north  African  crude  oil  and 
petroleima  products  imports,  which  grew 
from  90,200  barrels  dally  in  1971  to  289.- 
000  barrels  dally  in  1972,  the  increase 
in  imports  was  99  percent.  At  the  same 
time  imports  from  all  Western  Hemi- 
sphere nations  excluding  Canada,  Mex- 
ico, and  the  Caribbean  were  529,700  bar- 
rels in  1971  and  629,700  barrels  in  1972. 
This  was  an  increase  of  only  19  percent. 
While  Middle  East  imports  rose  49  per- 
cent from  1967-72,  Venezuelan  imports 
decreased. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  is  aware, 
of  course,  that  the  OPEC  countries  al- 
ready have  served  notice  they  are  going 
to  start  charging  more  for  their  crude. 
Therefore,  we  cannot  except  that  it  will 
come  in  at  the  current  price. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  confident  that  Is 
a  correct  statement.  But  the  real  problem 


Is  that  we  are  playing  with  a  feather  pil- 
low every  time  we  want  to  figure  what 
the  price  will  be.  These  prices  are  con- 
stantly rising.  I  do  not  think  there  Is 
any  way  they  can  estimate  the  cost  of 
American  oil  in  1980  or  1985. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  suppose  the  Senator 
is  aware  that  much  of  the  current  sur- 
plus in  Europe  is  Middle  East  oil  money. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  was  going  to  touch 
on  that.  It  is  money  representing  wind- 
fall profits  to  the  Arab  nations,  in  par- 
ticular. That  disrupted  our  money  abroad 
and  led  to  the  tremendous  surplus  in 
dollars  in  Germany  In  August  1971  and 
at  the  time  of  the  recent  devaluation. 
The  Senator  is  absolutely  correct. 

Our  demand  for  oil  is  steadily  increas- 
ing. I  am  informed  experts  estimate  that 
America's  dependency  on  foreign  oil 
could  soar  to  6  billion  barrels,  about  60 
percent  of  domestic  consumption,  by 
1985.  With  increases  in  costs,  our  for- 
eign payments,  mostly  to  Middle  East 
nations,  will  probably  total  $17  to  $20 
billion  per  year.  Our  trade  deficit  is  pres- 
ently $6'/2  billion.  Were  we  to  import 
65  percent  of  our  petroleum  require- 
ments, our  deficit  for  oil  alone  would 
probably  be  $20  to  $30  bUlion  per  year. 
As  the  Senator  from  Texas  said,  these 
are  current  prices.  We  do  not  know  what 
those  prices  will  be. 

Walter  Levy  indicated  yesterday  that 
by  1980  the  Atlantic  nations  and  Japan 
will  import  41  million  barrels  per  day. 
These  countries  presently  import  23  mil- 
lion barrels  daily.  Most  of  this  oil— 35  to 
40  million  barrels — will  come  from  the 
Middle  East. 

On  our  recent  trip  to  the  Iron  Curtain 
countries  and  to  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries, we  found  that  it  is  estimated  that 
they  will  have  an  increased  daily  demand. 
They  also  are  looking  to  the  Middle  East 
and  to  Africa  to  satisfy  their  demands.  I 
think  the  whole  world  will  be  looking  to 
that  oil.  and  it  is  important  that  we  start 
estimating  our  reserves. 

Time  magazine  this  week  in  its  cover 
story  revealed  some  Interesting  facts. 
While  the  world  consumption  of  petro- 
leimi  is  increasing  by  8  percent  per  year, 
the  United  States,  which  consumes  nearly 
40  percent  of  the  total  consumption,  is 
rising  by  8.7  percent.  The  Middle  East 
states,  many  of  which  are  highly  un- 
stable politically,  control  60  percent  of 
the  world's  known  reserve. 

The  Income  of  these  Middle  East  states 
was  $4.4  billion  just  5  years  ago.  Today 
it  is  more  than  SIO  billion.  It  has  more 
than  doubled  in  5  years.  By  1980  it  will 
quadruple  again,  and  their  Income  will 
be  at  least  $40  billion.  This  is  compared 
with  an  income,  just  5  years  ago,  of  $5 
billion.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  income  of 
the  Arab  nations  would  be  greater  than 
the  combined  earnings  of  the  500  largest 
U.S.  industrial  multinational  corpora- 
tions: 500  of  them  do  not  have  the  income 
that  would  be  received  by  these  small 
Arab  nations. 

The  wealthie.^t  oil  state.  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, with  a  population  smaller  than  New 
Jersey,  will  have  greater  monetary  re- 
serves than  the  United  States  and  Ja- 
pan together  If  this  occurs. 

With  only  half  the  Income  expected, 
the  Arab  States  by  1985  will  have  nearly 
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$120  billion  in  ofBclal  reserve  3.  Saudi 
Arabia  alone  will  probably  hav;  foreign 
currency  holdings  of  $30  billion  by  1980. 
Comparatively,  the  United  Stales  today 
has  only  $13  billion  in  monetary  re- 
serves. 

Leverage  by  the  Middle  Ea>t  coun- 
tries, members  of  the  Organisation  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries— jOPEX7 — 
Is  increasing  daily.  Because  of  this  Na- 
tion's firm  commitment  to  a  ree  and 
Independent  State  of  Israel,  anc  because 
of  a  natural  desire  to  increase  their 
wealth,  these  Arab  nations  are  pursuing 
economic  policies  inimical  to  the  United 
States.  Since  1970,  the  11  majcr  petro- 
leum producing  countries  who  nake  up 
OPEC  have  increased  oil  prices  72  per- 
cent. They  have  taken  other  steps  as 
well,  as  the  Senator  from  Texas  men- 
tioned, to  counter  the  dollar  devalua- 
tion. For  example,  they  recen  ly  Indi- 
cated they  will  raise  the  price  )f  oil  10 
percent  this  year. 

Should  oil  consumers  decide  o  unite. 
OPEC  has  indicated  that  it  ma; '  impose 
a  boycott  on  any  nations  whiih  unite 
as  importing  countries.  Nonet  leless,  I 
believe  an  organization  of  oil  import- 
ing states  is  necessary  and  tiat  this 
country  should  take  the  leadersl  ip  in  its 
formation. 

However,  the  necessity  for  su;h  dras- 
tic action  would  be  alleviated  w(  re  we  to 
incresise  our  domestic  production  with  a 
secure  trans-Alaska  route. 

No  further  exploration  in  Ah  ska  will 
occur  until  industry  is  certain  that 
transportation  of  new  reserves  in  the 
Immediate  future  is  possible.  There  are 
13  to  15  possible  basins  for  exploration  In 
Alaska  that  have  not  been  expldred.  Be- 
cause of  the  impending  expiration  dates 
on  many  leases  on  the  Nortli  Slope, 
which,  again,  the  Senator  frori  Texas 
Is  familiar  with,  private  Investors  and 
oil-producing  countries  are  Just  i  lot  will- 
ing to  expend  the  large  amounts^f  capi- 
tal necessary  when  the  transportation  of 
oil  to  the  lower  48  is  in  such  dbubt. 

All  of  these  reasons,  the  baliince-of- 
pasrments  problems,  the  international 
security  problem,  the  possibllitj  of  Im- 
pending law  suits  in  Canada,  the  risks  of 
Canadian  control  of  a  trans- Canada 
pipeline,  urge  that  the  most  feasible, 
most  direct  means  of  obtain  ng  the 
Alaskan  oil  should  be  pursued.  This  is 
the  trans-Alaska  pipeline. 

In  testimony  before  the  Sena*  Inte- 
rior Committee  only  yesterday.  Thorn- 
ton F.  Bardshaw,  president  of  th ;  Atlan- 
tic Richfield  Co.  stated: 

Each  day's  delay  In  bringing  All  skan  oil 
to  U.S.  marketa  results  in  balance  of  pay- 
ment loss  to  the  United  States  of  ibout  $5 
million.  By  the  early  1980s,  the  bi  lance  of 
payments  loss  will  be  about  $10  million  per 
day. 

The  North  Slope's  9.6  billion  barrels 
equal  about  25  percent  of  this  country's 
proved  reserves.  When  the  trans -Alaska 
pipeline  is  carrying  its  full  capicity  of 
2  million  barrels  daily,  Alaska  idll  dis- 
place about  $2.5  billion  worth  of  foreign 
oil  per  year.  Mr.  Bradshaw  testified  that 
the  effect  of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
on  this  Nation's  balance  of  trade  between 
1977  and  1987  would  be  $20  to  $3i  billion 
for  oil   alone.   Natural   gas  woild,  of 
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course,  increase  this  and  offset  our  bal- 
ance-of -pajrments  problems.  He  con- 
cluded: 

The  projected  loss  In  1980  trade  deficits  for 
each  24-hour  delay  comes  to  nearly  $10  mil- 
lion. This  means  that  the  American  taxpayer 
and  consTimer  of  1980  will  suffer  an  added 
balance  of  trade  deficit  of  more  than  $450 
million  since  the  Appeals  Court  decision  of 
last  February  9. 

Clearly  the  trans- Alaska  pipeline  must 
be  built  now.  We  can  afford  to  wait  no 
longer  for  the  Initiation  of  this  project. 

Exhibit  1 

[Prom  the  Toronto  Dally  Star,  Feb.  26,  1973] 

Canada  Must  Have  Total  Control  or 

Arctic  Pipeline,  Gordon  Says 

Walter  Oordon,  farmer  Canadian  finance 
minister,  said  last  night  Canada  must  have 
total  control  of  the  Mackenzie  Valley  pipe- 
line If  It  Is  built  to  carry  natxiral  gas  from 
the  Arctic. 

Referring  to  an  International  oonsortlum's 
assurances  that  Canadians  would  have  ma- 
jority control  of  the  pipeline  company,  Oor- 
don, honorary  chairman  of  the  Committee 
for  an  Independent  Canada,  Insisted  on  "not 
Just  61  per  cent,  but  complete  control." 

He  told  a  panel  on  a  CFRB  radio  show: 

"I  think  we  should  help  the  United  States. 
It  would  be  selfish  and  improper  to  say  to 
the  Americans:  'You  can't  transfer  yoxir  own 
gas  from  Alaska  to  the  U.S.  border.'  But  we 
should  not  agree  that  If  the  pipeline  Is  built. 
It  will  be  on  the  understanding  that  Cana- 
dian gas  or  oil  must  also  be  transported 
across  the  border." 

He  said  the  same  reason  underlies  his  re- 
cent call  for  a  crown  corporation  to  control 
Canadian  oil  production:  "If  we  need  It  for 
ourselves,  then  I  certainly  don't  think  we 
should  let  anyone  else  have  It." 

Gtordon  said  he  didn't  think  the  United 
States  would  retaliate  if  Canada  said  It  also 
was  worried  about  a  future  energy  crisis. 

"I  think  we  should  explain  the  facts  to 
the  Americans,"  he  said. 

"If  one  of  those  facts  Is  that  we  really 
dont  believe  we  have  any  surplus  to  take 
care  of  our  own  needs  over  60  years,  or  what- 
ever period  you  want  to  say,  then  I'd  be  sur- 
prised if  they  would  think  this  was  unrea- 
sonable." 

Gordon  said  the  govermnent  body  he  pro- 
posed would  buy,  not  confiscate,  U.S.  hold- 
ings In  Canadian  oil  lands  to  avoid  domestic 
shortages  predicted  within  20  to  30  years. 

He  said  the  government  might  start  off  by 
Investing  $500  million  a  year  In  this  program, 
then  $1  bUllon  annually  for  10  years. 

"Then  if  there  Is  a  real  crtsls  .  .  .  you  can 
be  sure  we  wUl  be  spending  a  great  deal  more 
than  that,"  he  said. 

"People  dont  like  to  think  about  spending 
very  large  amounts  of  money  in  advance  of 
a  crisis,  but  I  think  this  time  we  had  better 
think  about  It  seriously." 

He  said  such  a  move  should  not  lower  liv- 
ing standards. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 

Mr.  TOWER.  Could  the  Senator  quote 
us  some  figures  of  the  cost  of  delaying 
the  construction  of  the  Alaska  pipeline? 
It  is  a  phenomenal  cost. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  delay  today  Is  cost- 
ing $5  million  daily. 

Mr.  TOWER.  And  ultimately  this  cost 
will  have  to  be  passed  along  to  the 
consumer? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  will  be.  It  will  have 
to  be  passed  along  to  the  consumer.  The 
delay  we  are  involved  In  now  Is  a  delay 
caused  by  extreme  conservationists,  who 
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refuse  to  face  the  fact  that  we  have  spent 
$12  million  in  environmental  studies  and 
that  we  tiave  made  changes  in  the  pipe- 
line that  have  increased  the  cost  from 
$900  million  to  $3.5  billion  to  meet  their 
objections.  Still  they  insist  on  opposing 
the  early  construction  of  the  pipeline, 
which  I  think  ultimately  will  change  this 
country's  policies  toward  Israel.  We  will 
not  be  able  to  withstand  the  leverage 
of  the  Arab  coimtrles  In  the  period  be- 
tween 1975  and  1979  or  1980  unless  we 
have  Alaskan  oil  available. 

Mr.  TOWER.  May  I  say  I  concur  with 
the  Senator  from  Alaska's  statement.  I 
think  he  has  made  a  very  comprehensive, 
instructive,  constructive,  and.  I  beUeve' 
a  dispassionate  and  realistic  statement 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  my  coUeague 
from  Texas  and  thank  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
quorum  call  be  charged  against  the  time 
allotted  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistsint  legislative  cleit 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF  SE- 
CRECY ON  EXECUTIVE  F,  93D  CON- 
GRESS, 1ST  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  injunction  of  secrecy 
be  removed  from  the  Convention  con- 
cerning the  Protection  of  the  World  Cul- 
tural and  Natural  Heritage,  done  at  Paris 
on  November  23,  1972 — Executive  F,  93d 
Congress,  1st  session— transmitted  to 
the  Senate  today  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  convention 
with  accompanying  papers  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent's message  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  Is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratlflcatlon,  I 
transmit  herewith  the  Convention  con- 
cerning the  Protection  of  the  World  Cul- 
tural and  Natural  Heritage,  done  at  Paris 
on  November  23,  1972.  I  transmit  also, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  the 
report  from  the  Department  of  State 
with  respect  to  the  Convention. 

This  Convention  creates  international 
machinery  for  the  identification  and  pro- 
tection of  natural  and  cultural  areas  of 
outstanding  universal  value  which  con- 
stitute the  common  heritage  of  mankind. 
For  this  purpose,  the  Convention  es- 
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tabUshes  a  World  Heritage  Committee  to 
develop  and  maintain  lists  of  areas  of 
outstanding  importance  and  a  World 
Heritage  Fund  to  provide  international 
assistance  for  the  protection  and  con- 
servation of  these  areas. 

While  the  Convention  places  basic  re- 
liance on  the  resources  and  efforts  of  the 
States  within  whose  territory  these  nat- 
ural and  cultural  sites  are  located.  It 
would  also  provide  a  means  of  assisting 
States  which  have  insuflaclent  resources 
or  expertise  in  the  protection  of  areas 
for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  the  Sen- 
ate give  early  and  favorable  considera- 
tion to  the  Convention  submitted  here- 
with and  give  its  advice  and  consent  sub- 
ject to  a  declaration  for  which  provision 
Is  made  under  Article  16(2) .  as  explained 
in  the  report  from  the  Department  of 
State. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  March  28.  1973. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS JACKSON  AND  MATHIAS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, following  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  for  their  designees  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  be 
recognized  for  15  minutes,  to  be  followed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias)  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  during  the  debate  on  the  dollar 
revaluation  bill  today,  Mr.  Richard  Fay, 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Migratory  Labor  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  be 
granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor.  I  make 
this  request  on  behalf  of  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESCISSION  OF  REMAINDER  OP 
TIME  UNDER  SPECIAL  ORDER 
RECOGNIZING  SENATOR  ROBERT 
C.    BYRD 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  vacate  the 
remainder  of  my  time  imder  the  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION   OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING   BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes  with  statements  limited  therein 
to  3  minutes  each. 


DAMAGE  TO  THE  ENTIRE  INDIAN 
MOVEMENT  CAUSED  BY  EVENTS 
AT  WOUNDED  KNEE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  watching  with  increasing  concern 
the  sequence  of  events  at  Wounded  Knee, 
S.  Dak. 

I  am  concerned  not  only  because  of 
the  potential  physical  hazards  Involved 
in  the  siege  but  also  because  of  the  harm 
this  action  can  do  to  the  entire  Indian 
movement. 

During  my  term  as  Governor  of  Okla- 
homa, I  felt  we  made  great  strides  in 
helping  the  Indian  and  in  helping  the 
Indian  help  himself.  This  was  all  accom- 
plished through  peaceful  means.  Tribal 
government,  business,  and  local  leaders 
all  worked  together  to  restore  to  the 
Indian  his  proper  share  of  the  action 
and  the  responsibility  which  goes  with 
that  share. 

Incidents  such  as  Wounded  Knee  can 
serve  only  as  a  setback  to  that  progress. 

Regrettably,  much  of  the  publicity  sur- 
rounding this  siege  at  Wounded  Knee 
has  tended  to  glamorize  its  participants 
including  the  recent  gesture  of  Marlon 
Brando.  The  Washington  Post  sympa- 
thetically called  it  a  "cry  of  anguish"  In 
behalf  of  the  Indian.  More  correctly,  it 
should  be  termed  an  insurrection  by  a 
very  small  minority  of  anarchists.  What 
has  not  been  mentioned  is  that  these 
anarchists  are  contesting  the  democrat- 
ically elected  representative  of  the  Oglala 
Sioux  Tribe — elected  representatives  who 
by  their  constitution  are  subject  to  re- 
call by  the  members  of  the  tribe.  Their 
only  claim  to  renown  are  criminal  rec- 
ords ranging  from  assault  to  armed  rob- 
bery. And  I  am  referring  to  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  AIM  movement. 

Naturally,  tribes  throughout  Oklahoma 
and  the  country  are  indignant  at  this 
blatant  attempt  to  seize  power. 

No  concession  or  compromise  should 
be  shown  these  criminals.  To  do  so  would 
not  only  invite  future  incidents,  but  also 
be  a  slap  in  the  face  to  those  Indians 
who  have  displayed  such  a  high  regard 
for  the  law  and  who  have  worked  so 
hard  to  bring  real  progress  to  the  Indian 
movement. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  request  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin)  ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  in  con- 
formity with  paragraph  1  of  rule  V  of 
the  Senate,  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  be  granted  leave  of 
absence  from  the  Senate  for  the  remain- 
der of  this  week  due  to  the  death  of  a 
brother. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hot)dleston)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    PROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 
Interchange    or    Jurisdiction    op    Certain 
Civil  Works 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  giving  no- 
tice of  the  intention  of  the  Departments 
of  the  Army  and  Agriculture  to  Interchange 
Jurisdiction  of  civil  works  and  National  For- 
est lands  at  Wynoochee  Lake  project  In  the 
State  of  Washington  (with  accompanying 
papers) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

Report  on  Air  Force  Militart  Construc- 
tion Contracts 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  Air  Force  military  construction  contracts 
awarded  by  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
without  formal  advertisement  for  the  period 
July  1,  1972,  through  December  31,  1972  (with 
an  accompanying  report) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Proposed  Legislation  bt  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  more  effective  utilization  of 
officers  of  the  uniformed  services  (with  ac- 
companying papers) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
Proposed  Legislation  bt  the  Department 
or  Defense 

A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  make  permanent 
certain  provisions  of  the  Dependents  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papers).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Status  of  the  All-Volunteer  Porci  and 
THE  End  of  thb  Draft 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  transmitting  a  special  re- 
port concerning  the  statxis  of  the  all-volun- 
teer force  and  the  end  of  the  draft  (with  an 
accompanying  report) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Secretary  or 
Housing  and  Urban  Developmei«t 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hoxislng 
and  Urban  Development  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "The  Flood 
Disaster  Protection  Act  of  1973"  (with  ac- 
companying papers).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Department 
OF  Agriculturk 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  transfer  from  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Insurance  Fund  to  the  Rural  Housing 
Insurance  Fund  the  assets,  rights,  and  liabili- 
ties of  the  Government  with  respect  to  those 
few  farm  labor  housing  loans  and  rural  ren- 
tal housing  loans  that  were  Insured  through 
the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Rural 
Housing  Insurance  Fund  In  1965  (with  ac- 
companying papers).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 
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PRfSERVATION  OF  ESSZNTIAI,  RAIL  ' 
TION  SZKVICZS 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
tlon  transmitting,  pxirsuant  to  law 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  preservation 
essential  rail  transportation  serv 
Northeast  section  of  the  Nation  (w^th 
company Ing  report).  Referred  to 
mlttee  on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Ltcislation  bt  thi  Dep*4tment  of 
Transportation 


propqeed 


A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
tlon  transmitting  a  draft  of 
latlon  to  amend  certain  laws  aff^tlng 
Coast   Guard    (with   accompanying 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Co 
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Report  or  the  Szcretabt  of  Commerce 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  his 
port  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Junk 
(with  an  accompanying  report), 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Report  by  the  Secretary  or  Transportation 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Tr  insporta- 
tlon  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law 
entitled   "Activities  Relating  to  TJtle 
the  Ports  and  Waterways  Stifety  Ac 
(with  an  accompanying  report) . 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Proposed  Legislation  bv  the  Sec4etary  of 
Transportation 


( Jommerce 
4nnual  re- 
30,  1972 
Referred  to 


a  report 
n  of 
of  1972" 
Referred  to 


ri|msport»- 
legls- 


propo  led 


A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
tlon  transmitting  a  draft  of 
latlon   to   give   effect   to   the   Int^iiatlonal 
Convention  on   Conduct   of  Plshln 
tlons  In  the  North  Atlantic,  signed 
under  date  of  June   1,   1967,  and 
purposes   (with  accompanying 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on 


at 


papsrs 


Oiiera- 
London 
for  other 
).  Re- 


Commi  irce 
BfPORTS  OF  the  American  Academi    of  Arts 

AND  Letters  and  the  National  Institute 

OF  Arts  and  Letters 

A  letter  from  the  Executive  Dljrector  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Arts  anl  Letters 
transmitting  pursuant  to  law,  repoits  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Le  ;ters  and 
the  National  Institute  of  Arts  an!  Letters 
(with  accompanying  reports).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Proposed  Legislation  by  the  DEPARtMENT  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welf  ire 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secietary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  traismlttlng 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pi  Dvlde  for 
the  extension  of  the  Developmental  Disabili- 
ties Services  and  Facilities  Construction  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  accor ipanylng 
papers) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  pn  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Order  by  the  Postal  Rate  Co&iiiissioN 


the 


Postal 

iiant  to 


puis 

CO!  omission 

er  dentlary 

anp  classl- 

pap)er8) . 

Office  and 


A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Rate  Commission  transmitting 
law,  an  order  by  the  Posrtal  Rate 
promulgating    rules    governing 
and  filing  requirements  In  rate 
flcatlon  cases  (with  accompanying 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Civil  Service. 

Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Ve'^^^rans' 
Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  conver- 
sion of  Servicemen's  Group  Life  I  isurance 
to  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 


REPT. 


PRINTING  OF  REPORT  ON  SEl  IVICES 
AS  A  SENATE  REPORT   (S. 
NO.  93-94) 

Mr.    KENNEDY.   Mr.   Presidekit,    the 
Subcommittee  on    Federal,  Stalte,  and 


Community  Services  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  recently  issued  a  report, 
"The  Rise  and  Threatened  Fall  of  Serv- 
ice Programs  for  the  Elderly." 

The  report  has  attracted  considerable 
interest;  it  deals  with  social  services 
available  under  several  titles  of  the  Se- 
curity Act;  and  It  comments  on  regula- 
tions now  under  consideration  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

To  meet  the  demands  for  copies,  and 
to  assure  that  libraries  and  Government 
agencies  have  a  supply,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  published  as  a  Senate 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  1403.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  provide  grants  to  States 
and  units  of  local  government  for  the  estab- 
lishment, equipping,  and  operation  of  emer- 
gency communications  centers  to  make  the 
national  emergency  telephone  number  911 
available  throughout  the  United  States.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

S.   1404.  A  blU  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  financing  of 
the  cost  of  mailing  certain  matter  free  of 
postage  or  at  reduced  rates  of  postage,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BIBLE : 
S.  1405.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angel  C. 
Alonso  and  Daisy  Santa  Maria  Alonso.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BAKER: 
S.    1406.   A   bUl    to    amend    the   Highway 
Safety  Act  of   1966,  title  23,  United   States 
Code,  section  401  et  seq.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

ByMr.  BURDICK: 
S.  1407.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  In  order  to  give  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  certain  authority 
over  railroad  car  service  when  an  emerpency 
Is  or  may  be  Imminent.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

ByMr.  HARTKE: 
S.  1408.  A  bill  to  permit  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  to  elect 
coverage  under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  Insurance  system.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

ByMr.  McINTYRE: 
S.  1409.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Economic    StabUizatlon    Act    of    1970.    Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Sparkman,  and  Mr.  Tower)    (by  re- 
quest) : 
S.  1410.  A  bill  to  amend  section  14(b)    of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  to  ex- 
tend for  2  years  the  authority  of  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  to  purchase  U.S.  obligations  di- 
rectly from  the  Treasviry.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Abourezk)  : 

S.  1411.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Blsseton  and 

Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Lake  Traverse 

Reservation  to  consolidate  Its  landholdlngs  In 

North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota,  and  for 


other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Abourezk)  : 

S.  1412.  A  bUl  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  lands  are  held  by  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  Slsseton-Wahpeton 
Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Lake  Traverse  Indian  Res- 
ervation In  North  and  South  Dakota.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

S.  1413.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  authorization 
for  fiscal  year  1974  for  the  Committee  for 
Purchase  of  Products  and  Services  of  the 
Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handicapped.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Scott  of  Pennsylvania) : 

S.J.  Res.  86.  Joint  resolution  to  abolish  the 
commission  authorized  to  consider  a  site  and 
plans  for  building  a  national  memorial  sta- 
dium In  the  District  of  Columbia.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.  1403.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  provide  grants  to 
States  and  units  of  local  government  for 
the  establishment,  equipping,  and  opera- 
tion of  emergency  commimications  cen- 
ters to  make  the  national  emergency 
telephone  number  911  available  through- 
out the  United  States.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

emergency     telephone     assistance 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  a  single,  nationwide  emergency 
telephone  number.  This  bill  would  assist 
States  and  local  governments  in  financ- 
ing the  costs  incidental  to  establishing 
this  emergency  service. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has  re- 
cently been  concerned  with  helping  the 
victims  of  crime.  We  have  considered  leg- 
islation to  compensate  those  that  have 
received  physical  abuse  at  the  hands  of 
criminals.  I  have  proposed  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  group  life  insurance  and  death 
benefits  for  policemen,  firemen,  and 
prison  guards.  All  of  these  proposals 
demonstrate  a  national  concern  for  the 
victims  of  crime  and  are  long  overdue. 

Yet  we  in  Congress  often  overlook  sim- 
ple, practical  proposals  that  might  pre- 
vent our  citizens  from  becoming  victims 
of  crime.  A  nationwide  three-digit  tele- 
phone number  is  an  idea  that  can  be  im- 
plemented immediately.  It  could  save  the 
vital  seconds  that  are  so  crucial  during 
an  emergency. 

Mr.  President,  this  idea  is  not  new.  To- 
day about  22  million  Americans  are  en- 
joying the  luxury  of  a  single  emergency 
number.  The  "911"  service  has  been  in 
operation  in  some  areas  since  1968.  The 
commanding  officer  of  the  Communica- 
tions Division  of  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department  has  reported  that 
"911"  gives  the  citizen  access  to  the  po- 
lice with  unprecedented  speed.  He  Is 
quoted  as  saying: 

It  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  great  suc- 
cesses In  law  enforcement. 

London,  England,  has  had  an  emer- 
gency number  since  1937.  This  service  is 
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at  least  partially  responsible  for  the 
higher  rate  of  criminal  apprehensions  In 
Great  Britain  as  compared  to  the  United 
States.  Similarly,  Great  Britain  has  a 
better  method  of  turning  in  fire  alarms 
which  has  resulted  in  a  death  rate  from 
fires  four  times  lower  than  our  own. 

Something  must  be  done.  The  St.  Louis 
directory  lists  161  emergency  numbers 
on  one  page.  Our  own  area,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  has  at  least  45  emergency 
numbers.  Los  Angeles  Coimty  has  50 
numbers  for  police  alone.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  most  Americans  to  memorize 
the  emergency  numbers  in  their  area. 
Even  if- they  did,  the  25  million  Ameri- 
cans who  move  every  year  would  have 
to  go  through  the  process  again. 

Dialing  "O"  for  operator  may  be  the 
most  simple  way  to  get  assistance,  but  it 
Is  not  the  fastest.  One  often  has  to  wait 
a  long  time  for  the  operator  to  answer 
and  then  must  wait  again  while  the 
operator  relays  the  call  or  information 
desired.  Emergency  calls  constitute  only 
a  minor  fraction  of  about  1  percent  of 
the  operator's  dally  work.  Consequently, 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  respond  as 
fast  as  someone  trained  especially  for 
emergencies. 

Mr.  President,  since  1967  my  colleague 
In  the  Congress,  Representative  J.  Ed- 
ward RousH,  has  taken  the  lead  in  ad- 
vocating a  uniform,  emergency  nation- 
wide telephone  number.  As  a  result  of 
his  efforts  his  hometown  of  Huntington, 
Ind.,  became  the  first  in  the  Bell  System 
to  adopt  "911"  service.  Five  years  later, 
only  10  percent  of  our  population  is  en- 
joying the  benefits  of  quick  and  expert 
assistance  in  cases  of  crime,  accident, 
poisoning,  fire,  and  other  emergencies. 

In  1970,  the  Franklin  Institute  Re- 
search Laboratories  with  the  National 
Science  Foundation  undertook  a  study 
to  determine  if  a  need  existed  for  a  sin- 
gle emergency  telephone  number  and  if 
the  implementation  of  such  a  system 
were  feasible.  In  their  report  they  noted 
a  lengthy  questionnaire  that  had  been 
sent  to  a  select  group  of  metropolitan 
fire  and  police  chiefs,  sheriffs,  poison 
control  centers,  and  smalltown  police  and 
fire  chiefs.  The  results  were  as  follows: 

A  study  of  responses  to  questionnaires  and 
discussions  with  persons  in  all  phases  of 
emergency  work  have  led  FIRL  to  conclude 
that  a  single  emergency  telephone  number 
Is  feasible  and  should  be  Implemented  na- 
tionally. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  today 
would  make  it  possible  for  all  areas  of 
the  country  to  receive  the  benefits,  in 
terms  of  life  and  well-being,  of  a  na- 
tional emergency  telephone  number, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S. 1403 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
ni  of  the  Commimications  Act  of  1934  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  part: 


"Part  V — Grants  for  Emergency  Commu- 
nications Centers  Established  To  Make 
Available  the  National  Emergency  Tele- 
phone  Number   911 

"findings  and  purpose 
Sec.  399A.  (a)  Congress  finds  that  (1) 
there  Is  a  need  to  establish  a  single  emer- 
gency telephone  number  of  the  United 
States  so  that  Its  citizens  during  times  of 
emergency  may  easily  obtain  rapid  assist- 
ance; (2)  efforts  are  underway  to  establish 
911  as  that  number:  (3)  State  and  local 
governments  need  Federal  assistance  to  en- 
able them  to  cooperate  In  establishing  such 
nvunber. 

"(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  as- 
sist State  and  local  governments  In  estab- 
lishing 911  as  the  emergency  telephone  num- 
ber by  providing  grants  for  the  establish- 
ment, equipping,  and  operation  of  emergency 
communications  facilities  to  be  used  to 
make  such  nimiber  available  in  the  areas 
served  by  such  centers. 

"authorization  of  grants 
"Sec.  399B.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  under  this  part  to 
assist  State  governments  and  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government  In  meeting  the  costs 
of  establishing,  equipping,  and  operating 
emergency  communication  centers  to  make 
the  national  emergency  telephone  number 
911  available  In  the  areas  served  by  such 
emergency  facilities.  Grants  under  this  part 
shall  be  aUocated  by  the  Commission  among 
the  States  on  such  basis  as  the  Commission 
determines  wUl  most  effectively  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  part. 

"administrative  provisions 

"Sec.  399C.  (a)(1)  The  amount  of  any 
grant  made  under  this  part  to  establish, 
equip,  and  operate  an  emergency  commu- 
nications facility  shall  not  exceed  one-half 
the  cost  (as  determined  In  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commission) 
of  establishing,  equipping,  and  operating 
such  center. 

"(2)  Not  more  than  one-third  of  any  grant 
made  under  this  part  may  be  expended  for 
the  compensation  of  personnel.  The  amount 
of  any  such  grant  expended  for  the  compen- 
sation of  personnel  shall  not  at  any  time 
exceed  the  amount  of  State  or  local  funds 
actually  expended  for  the  compensation  of 
personnel  employed  In  such  center. 

"(3)  No  part  of  any  grant  made  under  this 
part  may  be  used  for  the  acquisition  of  land 
on  which  a  communications  center  Is  to  be 
established. 

"(4)  Grants  under  this  part  may  be  paid 
In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and 
at  such  intervals,  as  the  Commission  may 
determine,  and  adjustments  shall  be  made 
for  overpayments  and  underpayments. 

"(b)  (1)  Each  recipient  of  assistance  under 
this  part  shall  keep  such  records  as  the  Com- 
mission shall  prescribe.  Including  records 
which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  dis- 
position by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of 
such  assistance,  the  total  cost  of  the  project 
or  undertaking  in  connection  with  which 
such  assistance  Is  given  or  used,  and  the 
amount  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  supplied  by  other 
sources,  and  such  other  records  as  will  fa- 
cilitate an  effective  audit. 

"(2)  The  Commission  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  purposes  of  audit  and  examination 
to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  rec- 
ords of  the  recipients  that  are  pertinent  to 
the  grants  received  under  this  part. 

"(c)  The  Commission  may  arrange  with 
and  reimburse  the  heads  of  other  Federal 
departments  or  agencies  for  the  performance 
of  any  of  Its  functions  under  thU  part. 

"(d)  The  administration  may  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  it  determines  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part. 


"DEPrNITIONB 

"Sec.  399D.  As  used  in  this  part — 
"(1)  The  term  'State'  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States. 
"authorization  of  appropriations 
"Sac.  399E.   For   the   purpose   of   making 
grants  under  this  part,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending   June   30,    1974;    and   $7,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975." 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  1404.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  financing 
of  the  cost  of  mailing  certain  matter  free 
of  postage  or  at  reduced  rates  of  postage, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

EDUCATIONAL   AND   CULTURAL   POSTAL 

AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Educational  and 
Cultural  Postal  Amendments  of  1972. 
This  is  a  bill  to  amend  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970  to  deal  with  the 
current  crisis  affecting  access  by  the 
American  public  to  magazines,  books, 
small  newspapers,  and  other  educa- 
tional and  cultural  materials,  especially 
through  public,  school,  and  college  li- 
braries. The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  has  scheduled  hearings  on 
bills  relating  to  this  subject  on  April  2 
and  3. 

I  do  not  use  the  word  "crisis"  lightly. 
As  a  result  of  the  first  proceeding  before 
the  Postal  Rate  Commission  imder  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act,  a  new  sched- 
ule of  postal  rates  was  established  to  take 
effect  over  a  period  of  years  beginning 
July  6,  1972.  This  schedule  provides  for 
rate  increases  of  a  kind  never  before  ex- 
perienced in  the  entire  history  of  the 
postal  service  in  this  country. 

Let  me  give  a  few  examples: 

Rates  on  magazines  and  newspapers 
published  by  educational  and  other  non- 
profit orgnizations  would  be  increased 
over  a  10-year  period  by  255  percent. 

Rates  on  materials  sent  in  interlibrary 
loans  among  libraries  and  other  educa- 
tional institutions  would  be  increased 
over  a  10-year  period  by  130  percent. 

Rates  on  regular  magazines  and  news- 
papers in  second  class  would  be  increased 
over  a  5-year  period  by  126  percent. 

Rates  on  books,  educational  films,  and 
other  educational  cultural  materials 
would  be  increased  over  a  5 -year  period 
by  70  percent. 

These  increases  are  of  a  magnitude 
which  is  bound  to  have  a  catastrophic 
effect  on  the  creation  of  these  informa- 
tional, educational,  and  cultural  mate- 
rials, and  the  access  to  these  materials 
directly  and  through  our  libraries  and 
educational  institutions. 

The  imoact  on  libraries  is  multiplied 
several  fold  by  the  simultaneous  proposal 
of  the  administration  to  completely  elim- 
inate for  fiscal  1974  the  several  library 
and  educational  materials  programs  of 
the  Federal  Government,  programs 
which  in  the  fiscal  year  1972  received 
some  $200  million. 

Many  Members  of  the  Senate  were 
concerned  in  1970  about  what  would  hap- 
pen to  the  distribution  of  informational, 
educational,     and     cultural     materials 
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through  the  malls  imder  the  P<x  tal  Re- 
orgaoizatlon  Act.  However,  there^  was  no 
Indication  3  years  ago  that  the  tate  In- 
creases under  the  new  system  would  be  of 
such  Incredible  magnitudes.  For  epcample. 
In  the  Senate  Committee  reportj  on  the 
reorganization  bill  the  following  passage 
occurs  as  an  Illustration  of  rate  Increases 
which  the  committee  thought  might  be 
expected  under  the  new  legislation. 

Notwithstanding  Its  rejection  of  a  proposal 
to  lmp>06e  Its  views  on  the  new  Postal  Serv- 
ice by  law,  the  committee  agreed  that  this  re- 
port should  specifically  express  cofcnmlttee 
concern  over  the  rates  to  be  established  for 
certain  classes  of  mall.  Accordingly  <he  com- 
mittee alerts  the  Rate  Commlsslo^  estab- 
lished by  this  bill  to  the  public  servl^  which 
certain  preferred  rates  have  hlstorlcklly  per- 
formed, j 

Reduced  rates  for  wlthln-county  news- 
papers, for  libraries,  for  books,  and  for  asso- 
ciations of  rural  electrification  co-4ps  were 
enacted  for  very  good  reason — that  tlje  public 
generally  benefits  from  such  ratek  Addi- 
tionally, the  Rate  Ckimmlsslon  should  take 
Into  account  the  preferential  ratesj^ for  the 
mailings  of  authorized  non-profit  organlza- 
tlona  . . .;  and  the  rates  of  classroom  publica- 
tions, . . . 

The  committee  does  not  believe  th  at  small 
Incremental  Increases  In  rates  spread  out  over 
6  and  10  year  periods  will  be  detrln^ental  to 
riall  matter  aUowed  preferential  rktes  be- 
cause they  contribute  to  the  public  welfare. 
But  the  Rate  Commission  should  be  iware  of 
this  special  problem  as  It  assembles  11  b  sched- 
ules of  rates  and  fees. 

Despite  this  assurance,  the-e  was 
enough  imeasiness  in  the  Senate!  on  the 
potential  impact  of  the  legislation  on  the 
distribution  of  these  materials  t  lat  the 
Senate  by  unanimous  vote  agre^i  to  a 
floor  amendment  by  the  major  ty  and 
minority  leaders,  Mr.  Mansfield,  i  ind  Mr. 
Scott.  This  amendment,  now  in  fhe  law, 
requires  that  the  rates  on  bool*,  edu- 
cational films,  and  other  materials  in  the 
so-called  special  fourth-class  r«,te  and 
the  library  rate  be  uniform  for  th  J  entire 
country.  As  the  sponsors  of  the  iimend- 
ment  stated,  the  amendment  st  least 
guaranteed  equal  access  by  the  Ameri- 
can public  to  these  materials  regardless 
of  how  far  they  might  live  from  publish- 
ing centers,  largely  in  the  East. 

We  now  have  had  enough  e:_ 
with  postal  operations  imder  tl 
ganlzation  act  to  realize  that  tl 

gress  must  face  once  more,  in  the  _„ 

present  facts,  its  responsibilities  telatlng 
to  the  Impact  of  increased  post^  rates 
on  the  educational,  scientiflc,  cultural, 
and  poUtlcal  life  of  this  country.  As  a  re- 
sult of  oversight  hearings  in  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  972  on 
the  operation  of  the  Postal  Reor  fanlza- 
tlon  Act,  two  principal  bills  have  been 
introduced  in  the  House,  both  b]'  mem- 
bers of  the  House  committee.  The  Udall 
bill  (H.R.  4128)  seeks  to  amellor&te  the 
present  crisis  In  five  ways: 

First,  by  providing  special  lower 
rates — to  help  small-volume  per  odicals 
and  newspapers — for  the  first  250,000 
pieces  in  each  publication  Issue  of  reg- 
ular second-class  publications. 

Second,  by  spreading  the  full  regular 
second-class  rate  increases  over  a  period 
of  10  years  rather  than  5,  the  same  10- 
year  adjustment  period  now  provlled  for 


nonprofit  second-class  periodicals  and 
newspapers,  for  nonprofit  third-class 
materials,  and  for  the  interllbrary  loan 
rate  in  fourth  class. 

Third,  by  providing  that  costs  for  any 
rate  increases  for  nonprofit  periodicals 
and  newspapers  after  July  1,  1974,  be 
borne  50  percent  by  increased  rates  and 
50  percent  by  appropriations. 

Fourth,  by  providing  that  regular  rate 
second-class  periodicals  and  newspapers 
also  benefit  by  this  50-50  sharing  of  In- 
creased costs,  but  only  with  respect  to 
any  further  rate  Increases  which  may  re- 
sult from  futiu-e  actions  of  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission  and  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors. 

Fifth,  by  providing  that  the  Intent  of 
the  Congress  that  rate  increases  imder 
the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  are  spread 
out  over  a  period  of  years  be  guaranteed, 
through  a  provision  which  protects  this 
transitional  period  from  the  vagaries  of 
recommendations  in  the  budget. 

The  second  bill  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Congressman  William  D. 
Ford  and  several  cosponsors  (H.R.  528) 
is  identical  with  the  Udall  bill  on  all  five 
of  these  points.  However,  it  goes  further, 
and  extends  the  relief  given  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  periodicals  and  newspapers 
to  books,  educational  films,  and  other 
educational  and  cultural  materials  in  the 
special  fourth-class  category.  It  also  pro- 
vides that  there  be  written  into  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  a  specific  pro- 
vision that  the  Postal  Rate  Commission 
must  take  Into  accoimt  in  recommending 
rates  the  "educational,  cultural,  scien- 
tific, and  informationaj  value  to  the  re- 
cipient of  mailed  materials."  This  pro- 
vision is  included  because,  despite  a  clear 
legislative  history  and  a  finding  by  the 
hearing  examiner  that  the  Congress 
wished  the  Postal  Rate  Commission  to 
give  special  attention  to  the  impact  of 
increased  rates  on  these  materials,  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission  and  the  Board 
of  Governors  gave  only  llpservlce  to  this 
congressional  intent.  My  bill  is  identical 
to  the  Ford  bill,  except  for  technical 
drafting  changes. 

In  the  Senate  there  is  also  a  bill  pend- 
ing by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  and  several  cosponsors 
(S.  842) .  This  bill  is  similar  to  the  Udall 
bill  in  the  House  except  that  it  does  not 
contain  the  provision  relating  to  the  50- 
percent  ceilings  on  future  rate  increases 
for  nonprofit  and  regular  rate  periodicals 
and  books.  The  Kennedy  bill  also  dlffere 
from  the  Ford  bill  in  the  House  in  that 
it  contains  no  other  provisions  relating 
to  books  and  other  educational  and  cul- 
tural materials  in  special  fourth  class. 

I  welcome  cosponsorship  of  my  bill  by 
other  Members  of  the  Senate.  I  think 
all  Senators  are  beginning  to  hear  from 
their  States  concerning  the  crisis  faced 
by  our  libraries  of  all  kinds.  If  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  recommendations  for  fiscal 
1974  are  carried  out — either  by  an  actual 
reduction  in  appropriated  funds  or  by 
subsequent  withholding  of  appropriated 
funds  by  the  administration — the  impact 
on  libraries  and  educational  systems  will, 
to  repeat,  be  catastrophic.  For  example. 
I  am  told  that  the  American  Library 
Association  now  estimates  that  if  the 
President's  budget  recommendations  on 


library  programs  are  adopted  at  least 
2,000  public  librarians  will  lose  their  jobs 
on  July  1,  1973.  The  prospect  for  my 
State  is  a  loss  of  150  pubUc  librarians, 
great  cuts  in  maU  and  bookmobile  serv- 
ices, and  tens  of  thousands  of  volumes 
of  current  books  not  acquired. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  reinstate 
these  library  and  educational  materials 
funds  and  also  enact  legislation  limiting 
the  blanket  power  claimed  by  the  admin- 
istration to  Impound  appropriated  fimds. 
However,  thaX  issue  may  come  out,  we 
must  also  consider  the  Impact  of  the 
present  schedule  of  postal  rate  Increases 
on  the  functioning  of  our  school;  public, 
and  college  Ubraries  and  our  entire 
educational  system.  Testimony  by  the 
American  Library  Association  in  the  first 
postal  rate  proceeding  indicates  that 
some  50  percent  of  the  receipts  of  books 
by  libraries  and  college  stores  came 
through  the  mall,  and  the  special  fourth 
class  postage  charges  are  paid  by  the 
recipient.  In  the  case  of  small  libraries 
the  volume  of  materials  received  through 
the  mails  is  closer  to  90  percent.  The 
library  association  testimony  also  clearly 
shows  that  each  dollar  increase  in  postal 
charges  will  result  in  similar  decreases 
ir  the  amount  of  funds  available  for 
acquiring  up-to-date  materials  for 
library  collections. 

I  intend  to  present  In  the  hearings 
before  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the 
several  provisions  in  my  bUl,  after  having 
an  opportunity  to  consult  with  the  Postal 
Service.  I  can  say  now,  however,  that 
the  cost  of  the  key  provision  relating  to 
the  stretching  out  of  the  transition  period 
for  rate  Increases  on  other  speclsil  fourth 
class  educational  and  cultural  materials 
Is  relatively  modest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1404 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Educational  and  Cultur- 
al Postal  Amendments  of  1973". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  3626  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  before 
"If  the  rates  of  postage  for  any  class  of  mall 
or  kind  of  mailer"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "with  annual  Increases 
as  nearly  equal  as  practicable,  so  that — "  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "with  annual  In- 
creases as  nearly  equal  as  practicable  for  mail 
under  former  sections  4421,  4422,  and  4452 
and  with  biennial  Increases  (after  1972)  as 
nearly  equal  as  practicable  for  mail  under 
former  sections  4358,  4359,  and  4454  so 
that—"; 

(3)  by  inserting  "(and  the  ninth  year  in 
the  case  of  mall  under  former  section  4358)" 
Immediately  after  "tenth  year"  In  paragraph 
(1): 

(4)  by  deleting  "4359"  and  "4554(a)"  In 
paragraph  (2) ; 

(5)  by  deleting  the  word  "and"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  deleting  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
of  the  period  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and", 
and  adding  immediately  below  paragraph  (2) 
the  following  new  paragraph  (3)  : 

"(3)  the  rates  for  mall  under  sections  4359 
and  4554(a)  shall  be  equal,  on  and  after  the 
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first  day  of  the  ninth  year  following  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  first  rate  decision  appli- 
cable to  that  class  or  kind  concerned,  to  the 
rates  that  would  have  been  in  effeci;  for  such 
mall.  If  this  subsection  had  not  been  en- 
acted."; 

(6)  by  adding  Immediately  after  "unless 
he  files  annuaUy  with  the  Postal  Service  a 
written  request  for  permission  to  mall  matter 
at  such  rates."  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
section,  rates  established  by  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice for  the  first  250,000  pieces  of  each  issue 
of  a  publication  of  any  class  or  kind  author- 
ized to  be  mailed  under  former  sections  4358 
and  4359  of  this  title  shall  not  exceed  66% 
per  centian  of  the  otherwise  appUcable  tem- 
porary or  permanent  rate  then  In  elTect."; 
and 

(7)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section 
the  following  new  subsections: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  the  revenues  received  from  any 
increase  In  rates  for  noall  under  former  sec- 
tion 4358  required  by  th6  provisions  of  this 
chapter  after  July  6,  1972,  if  this  subsection 
(b)  had  not  been  enacted,  shall  not  exceed 
50  per  centum  of  the  amount  that  would 
otherwise  be  received  from  any  increase  In 
rates  for  such  class. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  the  revenues  received  from  any 
increase  in  rates  for  mall  under  former  sec- 
tion 4359  and  4554(a)  established  In  any  pro- 
ceeding under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
instituted  after  July  6,  1972,  If  this  subsec- 
tion (c)  had  not  been  enacted,  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 60  per  centum  of  the  amount  that 
would  otherwise  be  received  from  any  in- 
crease In  rates  for  such  classes.". 

(b)  The  changes  in  exlslng  law  made  by 
this  section  shall  become  effective  on  such 
date  (not  later  than  the  ninetieth  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act) ,  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  by  the  United  States 
Postal  Service,  as  the  Postal  Service  shall  de- 
termine. 

S«c.  3.  Section  2401  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  deleting  In  subsection  (b)(1) 
"there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Postal  Service  the  following  amounts:" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  at  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal 
year,  shall  credit  to  the  Postal  Service  Fund, 
out  of  any  moneys  In  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  the  foUowlng  amounts:"; 

(2)  by  deleting  In  subsection  (b)(1)(A) 
"1972"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1974"- 
and 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c)  At  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  credit  to 
the  Postal  Service  Fund,  out  of  any  moneys 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
such  sums  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Postal  Service  annually  to  be  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  revenues  the  Postal 
Service  wovUd  have  received  If  sections  3217, 
3403-3405,  and  3626  of  this  title  and  the  Fed- 
eral Voting  Assistance  Act  of  1956  had  not 
been  enacted  and  the  estimated  revenues  to 
be  received  on  mall  carried  under  such  sec- 
tions and  Act.  Exterminations  by  the  Postal 
Service  under  this  subsection  (c)  shall  be 
subject  to  verification  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States.". 

Sic.  4.  Section  3622  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  Im- 
mediately foUowlng  the  semicolon  at  the 
close  of  paragraph  (7) ; 

(2)  by  renumbering  paragraph  (8)  as 
paragraph  (9);  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  Immediately  below  para- 
graph (7)  and  above  the  renumbered  para- 
graph (9)  the  following  new  paragraph  (8) : 

"(8)  the  educational,  cultural,  scientific. 


and  Informational  value  to  the  recipient  of 
mailed  materials;  and". 


By  Mr.  BAKER: 

S.  1406.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966,  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  section  401  et  seq.,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sent  to 
the  desk  for  appropriate  referral  the 
administration's  proposed  "Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1973." 

The  introduction  of  this  bill  is  most 
timely  because  the  full  Committee  on 
Public  Works  is  scheduled  to  begin  mark- 
up tomorrow  on  a  bill  that  will  expand 
the  highway  safety  provisions  now  in 
law. 

The  administration's  proposal  would 
carry  forward  the  implementation  of  the 
18  highway  safety  standards  that  have 
been  Issued,  Including  the  proposal  of 
some  amendments  in  sections  402  and 
403  of  title  23.  The  bill  also  earmarks 
funds  for  highway  safety  purposes  on 
Indian  reservations. 

Mr.  President,  to  give  my  colleagues  a 
better  understanding  of  this  important 
initiative,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  following  items  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record  : 

A  copy  of  the  proposed  administration 
bill,  a  section-by-section  analysis  of  that 
bill,  a  justification  statement  prepared  by 
the  administration,  and  a  copy  of  a 
letter  of  explanation  from  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Brlnegar  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.   1406 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Highway  Safety 
Act  of  1973". 

Sec.  Subsection  (b)(1)  of  section  402  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
deleting  subparagraph  (E)  and  substituting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(E)  provide  for  planning,  administration, 
and  evaluation  of  the  State  program.  Includ- 
ing (1)  identification  of  the  State's  highway 
safety  problems,  the  solutions  thereto,  and 
the  capability  of  the  State  for  effecting  the 
solutions:  (II)  formulation  of  objectives  for 
achieving  program  goals:  (ill)  development 
of  plans  for  allocation  of  resources  and  speci- 
fication of  steps  to  achieve  objectives;  (Iv) 
evaluation  of  achievements;  and  (v)  revision 
of  the  program  as  necessary  to  ensure  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion." 

Sec  3.  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  402 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  deleting  all  that  precedes  "75  per  centum 
In  the  ratio  which  the  population"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng : 

"(c)  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  section  shall  be  used  to 
aid  the  States,  and  Indian  tribes  that  have 
recognized  governing  bodies  that  perform 
governmental  functions,  to  conduct  the  high- 
way safety  programs  approved  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (a).  Including  the  training 
of  personnel  required  to  Implement  the  high- 
way safety  programs,  and  the  conducting  of 
demonstration  programs  that  the  Secretary 
determines  will  contribute  directly  to  the 
reduction  of  accidents,  and  deaths  and  In- 
juries resulting  therefrom.  Such  funds  shall 
be  subject  to  a  deduction  not  to  exceed  5 


per  centum  for  the  necessary  costs  of  admin- 
istering the  provisions  of  this  section,  and 
the  remainder  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  several  States,  and  such  Indian  tribes. 
One-half  of  1  per  centum  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  section  shall  be  apportioned  to  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  for  allocation  to  such 
Indian  tribes.  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  prescribe  regulations  for  the  di- 
vision of  the  funds  among  such  Indian  tribes. 
The  funds  available  for  apportionment  to 
the  States  shall  be  apportioned". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  402  of  title 
23„  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting Immediately  after  the  third  sentence 
the  following : 

"Public  roea  mUeage  as  used  In  this  sub- 
section BhaU  be  determined  as  of  the  end  of 
the  calendar  year  preceding  the  year  In 
which  the  fimds  are  apportioned  and  shall 
t>e  certified  by  the  Governor  of  the  state 
and  subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary." 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  402  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  de- 
leting the  fifth  and  sixth  sentences  and  sub- 
stituting In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"The  Secretary  shaU   not   apportion   any 
funds  under  this  subsection  to  any  State 
which  Is  not  Implementing  a  highway  safety 
program  approved  by  the  Secretary  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  section.  Whenever  he  de- 
termines It  to  be  In  the  public  Interest,  the 
Secretary  may  suspend,  for  such  periods  as 
he  deems  necessary,  the  application  of  the 
preceding  sentence  to  a  State.  If  the  Secre- 
tary  so   suspends,    he   shaU    apportion   the 
funds  that  would  otherwise  be  available  to 
a  State  under  this  section  only  to  the  ex- 
tent, as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  that 
such  State  Is  Implementing  a  highway  safety 
program  approved  by  him  in  accordance  with 
this  section.  The  Secretary  ahaU  apportion 
to  the  State  the  f\mds  withheld  from  appor- 
tionment If  he  determines  that  such  State 
has  begun  Implementing  an  approved  pro- 
gram during  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
funds  were  withheld.  If  the  State  does  not 
begin  Implementation  In  such  time,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  reapportion  the  withheld  fimds 
to  the  other  States  as  part  of  the  ensuing 
apportionment  for  the  next  fiscal  year  In 
accordance  with  applicable  provisions  of  law. 
Federal-aid   highway  funds  apportioned  to 
any  State  which  Is  not  Implementing  a  high- 
way safety  program  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary In  accordance  with  this  section  shall  be 
reduced  by  amounts  equal  to  10  per  centum 
of  the  amounts  which  would  otherwise  be  ap- 
portioned to  such  State  under  section  104 
of  this  title,  untu  such  time  as  such  State 
is  implementing  an  approved  highway  safety 
program." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  402 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "and  except  that,  in  the  case  of 
a  local  highway  safety  program  carried  out 
by  an  Indian  tribe.  If  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation is  satisfied  that  the  Indian  tribe 
does  not  have  sufficient  funds  available  to 
meet  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
such  program,  he  may  increase  the  Federal 
share  of  the  costs  thereof  payable  under 
this  chapter  to  the  extent  necessary." 

(b)  Section  402  of  title  23,  Unlt«d  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  (1) .  as  follows: 

"(1)  For  the  purpose  of  the  application  of 
this  chapter  to  Indiah  tribes  that  have  rec- 
ognized governing  bodies  that  perform  gov. 
ernmental  functions,  such  tribes  shall  to- 
gether be  considered  to  be  a  'State'  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be  considered 
to  be  the  'Governor'  of  that  State :  Provided, 
That,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (C)  of  (b)  (1)  hereof,  95  per  cen- 
tvaa  of  the  funds  apportioned  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  be  eicpended  by 
such  tribes  to  carry  out  highway  safety  pro- 
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grsana  wi..hln  their  Jurisdictions:  And  pro- 
vided further.  That  the  standardj  promul- 
gated under  this  section  shall  be  applicable 
to  Individual  Indian  tribes  only  to  the  ex- 
tent determined  appropriate  by  the  Secretary 
or  Transportation." 

Sec.  5.  Section  403  of  title  23,  Unlied  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  'ise  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section  to 
carry  out  safety  research  which  pe  Is  au- 
thorized to  conduct  by  subsectlc^  (a)  of 
section  307  of  this  title.  In  addltloq,  the  Sec- 
retary may  use  the  funds  appropriated  to 
c£Lrry  out  this  section,  either  indebendently 
or  in  cooperation  with  other  Pederjl  depart- 
ments or  agencies,  for  making  griits  to  or 
contracts  with  State  or  local  agenales,  insti- 
tutions, and  individuals  for  (1)  tgalning  or 
education  of  highway  safety  persfjnnel,  (2) 
research  fellowships  in  highway  sifety,'  (3) 
development  of  improved  accident  Investiga- 
tion procedures.  (4)  emergency  service  plans. 
(6)  demonstration  projects,  and  (•)  related 
activities  which  are  deemed  by  thelsecretary 
to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  thej  purposes 
of  this  section.  The  Secretary  may. |  where  he 
deems  it  to  be  in  furtherance  of  th0  purp>oees 
of  this  chapter,  vest  in  State  or  ld«a  agen- 
cies, on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  title  to  equlpn^ent  pur- 
chased for  demonstration  projects  v^lth  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  Carry  out 
this  section. 

Sec.  6.  Subsection  (a)  (1)  of  section  404  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  an|ended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  after  "Fedei^  High- 
way Administrator,"  the  following:! "the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Adknlnistra- 
tor.".  I 

Sec.  7.  Section  106  of  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  of  1966  (80  Stat.  735)  is  amended  by 
deleting  the  flrst  sentence  and  sul^stituting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"No  portion  of  any  statement  or 'informa- 
tion relating  to  a  highway  crash  that  has 
been  furnished  by  an  Individual  ta  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  research  conducted  under 
section  403  of  title  23.  United  Stiites  Code. 
and  no  portion  of  any  research  report  of  the 
Secretary  relating  to  such  crash  or  the  in- 
vestigation thereof  pursuant  to  res^irch  con- 
ducted under  section  403  shall  be  aamlsslble 
In  any  subsequent  criminal,  civil,  <}r  admin- 
istrative proceeding,  except  admililstratlve 
proceedings  conducted  by  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  undar  section 
6(b)(1)  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion Act  or  by  the  Department  of  transpor- 
tation under  section  103  of  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  lAct." 

Sec  8.  The  flrst  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  202  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act 
of  1966  (80  Stat.  736)  is  amended  by  deleting 
"March  1"  and  substituting  in  llei  thereof 
the  following:  "July  1". 

Sec.  9.  TTie  following  sums  are  hsreby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated : 

(a)  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  yeitr  ending 
June  30,  1975,  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund,  for  carrying  out  section  40!  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code  (relating  to  highway 
safety  programs),  by  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration. 

(b)  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  yei.r  ending 
June  30,  1975,  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund,  for  carrying  out  section  402  cf  title  23, 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  highway 
safety  programs),  by  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration. 

(c)  Such  funds  as  are  necessarr,  out  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  for  carylng  out 
section  403  of  title  23.  United  Sti  tes  Code 
(relating  to  highway  safety  resenrch  and 
development),  by  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration. 

(d)  Such  funds  as  are  necessary,  <iut  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund,  for  carrying  out  sec- 
tions 307(a)  and  403  of  title  2!  ,  United 
States  Code-  (relating  to  highway  lafety  re- 
search and  development) .  by  tb(  Federal 
Highway  Administration. 


Skction-bt -Section  Analysis  of  Drajt  Bnx 
To  Amend  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966 

Section  2.  This  section  amends  subsection 
(b)(1)  of  section  402,  United  States  Code, 
to  delete  the  express  requirement  for  inclu- 
sion in  each  State's  comprehensive  prog^ram 
of  a  driver  education  program  and  to  add  the 
requirement  for  the  inclusion  In  the  compre- 
hensive program  of  provisions  for  planning, 
administration,  and  evaluation.  This  amend- 
ment clarifies  the  Secretary's  authority  to 
require  the  plsjinlng,  administration,  and 
evaluation  activities  as  a  precondition  to 
Secretarial  approval  of  the  program  and 
limits  subsection  (a)  of  section  402  to  sub- 
stantive program  requirements  and  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  that  section  to  administrative 
requirements.  The  amendment  leaves  un- 
changed the  requirement  in  subsection  (a) 
for  the  promulgation  of  a  driver  education 
standard. 

Section  3.  Paragn^h  (a)  of  this  secUoa 
amends  subsection  (c)  of  section  402  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
expressly  the  expenditure  of  section  402  Fed- 
eral funds  for  the  training  of  personnel  re- 
quired to  Implement  the  highway  safety  pro- 
grams, and  the  conducting  of  demonstration 
programs  that  the  Secretary  determines  will 
contribute  directly  to  the  reduction  of  acci- 
dents, and  deaths  and  injuries  resulting 
•  •  •  ■  • 

Paragraph  (c)  of  this  section  amends  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  402  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
suspend,  when  he  deems  it  to  be  In  the  public 
Interest,  and  for  such  periods  as  he  deems 
necessary,  the  prohibition  in  that  subsection 
against  his  apportioning  any  section  402  Fed- 
eral funds  to  a  State  that  Is  not  imple- 
menting a  section  402  program  approved  by 
him. 

If  the  Secretary  suspends  the  prohibition 
with  regard  to  a  particular  State,  he  Is  au- 
thorized by  this  amendment  to  apportion  the 
funds  that  would  otherwise  have  been  avail- 
able to  the  State  under  section  402  only  to 
the  extent,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
that  such  State  is  Implementing  a  highway 
safety  program  approved  by  him  In  accord- 
ance with  section  402.  The  Secretary  is  re- 
quired to  apportion  to  the  State  the  funds 
withheld  from  apportionment  If  he  deter- 
mines that  the  State  has  begun  implementa- 
tion of  a  fully  approved  program  during  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  funds  were  with- 
held. If  the  State  does  not  begin  such  imple- 
mentation during  that  fiscal  year,  the  Secre- 
tary is  required  to  reapportion  the  with- 
held funds  to  the  other  States  as  part  of 
the  ensuing  apportionment  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  In  accordance  with  applicable 
provisions  of  law. 

Section  4.  Paragraph  (a)  of  this  section 
amends  subsection  (d)  of  section  402  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  increase,  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary, the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  to  an 
Indian  tribe  of  Implementing  a  section  402 
program  If  he  is  satisfied  that  the  tribe 
cannot  meet  Its  share  of  such  costs. 

Paragraph  (b)  of  this  section  amends 
section  402  by  adding  a  new  subsection  "(1)" 
providing  that,  for  the  purpose  of  chapter  4 
of  title  23,  Indian  tribes  having  recognized 
governing  bodies  that  perform  substantive 
governmental  functions  shall  together  be 
considered  to  be  a  "State"  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  be  considered  to 
be  the  "Governor"  of  that  State.  To  ensure 
that  the  tribes  derive  the  maximum  ben- 
efit from  the  funds  apportioned  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  this  amendment 
requires  that  95  per  centum  of  the  funds 
shall  be  expended  by  the  tribes  for  section 
402  programs  within  their  Jurisdictions.  This 
amendment  also  provides  that  the  program 
standards  shall  apply  to  particular  Indian 
tribes  only  to  the  extent  deemed  appropri- 
ate by  the  Secretary. 

Section  6.  This  section  makes  two  amend- 


ments to  section  403  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code.  First,  it  amends  section  403  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  perform  any  of  the  research 
and  development  activities  authorized  by  the 
section  through  the  giving  of  grants.  The  use 
of  grants  under  the  section  appears  presently 
to  be  limited  to  the  conduct  of  training 
projects  for  highway  safety  personnel.  The 
expanded  grant  authority  supplements  the 
Secretary's  current  authority  to  contract  for 
the  performance  of  any  of  the  section  403 
activities. 

Second,  this  section  amends  section  403  to 
authorize  the  Secretary,  where  he  deems  It  to 
be  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  chap- 
ter 4  of  title  23,  to  vest  in  State  or  local  gov- 
ernments, on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  deems  appropriate,  title  to  equipment  pur- 
chased for  demonstration  projects  by  such 
government  with  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  section  403.  The 
equipment  is  to  be  transferred  subject  to  the 
condition  that  it  be  used  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  chapter  4. 

Section  6.  This  section  amends  subsection 
(a)(1)  of  section  404  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  expressly  that  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Advisory  Committee. 

Section  7.  This  section  amends  section  106 
of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  (80  Stat, 
735)  to  prohibit  the  admission  Into  evidence 
of  any  pmrtlon  of  any  statement  or  Informa- 
tion relating  to  a  highway  crash  that  has 
been  furnished  by  any  individual  to  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  section  403  of  title  23  or  of 
any  portion  of  any  report  of  the  Secretary 
relating  such  crash  or  investigation  thereof 
pursuant  to  section  403,  in  any  subsequent 
criminal,  civil  or  administrative  proceeding, 
except  administrative  proceedings  held  by  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board  under 
section  5(b)  (1)  of  the  Department  Act  and 
administrative  proceedings  held  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  under  section  103 
of  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act.  With  respect  to  proceedings  other 
than  the  expressly  exempted  proceedings  of 
the  Board  and  this  Department,  this  amend- 
ment eliminates  the  requirement  In  section 
106  for  the  admissibility  of  facts  contained 
in  departmental  crash  reports  and  the  pro- 
vision that  employees  or  agents  of  the  De- 
partment Involved  in  the  investigation  of  an 
accident  may  be  required  to  testify  as  to  the 
facts  developed  in  such  investigation.  This 
amendment  does  not  prevent  a  party  or  wit- 
ness to  a  crash  from  adducing  in  any  proceed- 
ing any  statements  or  Information  which  he 
may  have  also  previously  furnished  the  Sec- 
retary concerning  such  crash.  It  simply  pre- 
vents him  or  any  other  i>erson  from  attempt- 
ing to  tise  the  knowledge  of  departmental 
employees  or  agents  concerning  those  state- 
ments or  Information  for  evidentiary  pur- 
poses. 

Section  8.  This  section  amends  subsection 
(a)  of  section  202  of  the  Highway  Safety'Act 
of  1966  (80  Stat.  736)  to  change  the  date  for 
the  submission  to  the  Congress  of  the  annual 
report  on  the  administration  of  the  Act  from 
March  1  to  July  1. 

Section  9.  Paragraph  (a)  of  this  section 
authorizes  the  appropriation,  for  carrying 
out  section  402  of  title  23,  United  States  Code 
(relating  to  highway  safety  programs) ,  by  ths 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion, out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  of 
$150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtme 
30,  1975. 

Paragraph  (b)  of  this  section  authorizes 
the  appropriation,  for  carrying  out  section 

402  of  title  23,  United  States  Code  (relating 
to  highway  safety  programs),  by  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration,  out  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund,  of  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1975. 

Paragraph  (c)  of  this  section  authorizes 
the  appropriation,  for  carrying  out  section 

403  of  title  23,  United  States  Code  (relating 
to   highway    safety    research    and    develop- 
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ment),  by  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration,  out  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fimd,  of  such  funds  as  are  necessary. 
Paragraph  (d)  of  this  section  authorizes 
the  appropriation  for  carrying  out  sections 
307(a)  and  403  of  title  23,  United  States  Code 
(relating  to  highway  safety  research  and 
development),  by  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration, out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund, 
of  such  funds  as  are  necessary. 

STATEBCENT   of   JrrSTIPICATION 

Section  a.  The  Department  believes  that 
one  of  the  best  uses  of  section  402  Federal 
funds  would  be  to  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  all  funds.  State,  local  and  Federal,  spent 
for  highway  safety  purposes.  Since  the  ratio 
of  Federal  dollars  to  State  and  local  dollars 
spent  for  such  purposes  is  only  3:100,  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  In  this  way  would  pro- 
duce a  multiplier  effect  and  make  a  contri- 
bution to  highway  safety  to  an  extent  far 
beyond  the  amount  of  those  funds. 

To  this  end,  section  2  of  the  bill  would 
clarify  the  Secretary's  authority  to  require 
that,  as  a  precondition  to  Secretarial  ap- 
proval of  a  State  program,  the  program  pro- 
vide for  extensive  planning,  comprehensive 
administration  and  evaluation. 

This  amendment  wotild  help  ensure  that 
each  Statje  could  properly  synthesize  its 
measures  for  Implementing  the  standards 
Into  a  single,  cohesive  highway  safety  pro- 
gram. By  requiring  improved  planning,  this 
amendment  would  also  facilitate  the  co- 
ordination of  the  diverse  elements  and  agen- 
cies Involved  in  each  State's  program. 

Section  2  would  also  amend  section  402  so 
that  section  402(a)  would  contain  only  sub- 
stantive program  requirements  and  section 
402(b)  would  contain  only  administrative  re- 
quiremehts.  This  rearrangement  of  require- 
ments would  be  accomplished  by  deleting 
subparagraph  (E) ,  relating  to  driver  educa- 
tion, from  section  402(b)  (1).  The  require- 
ments In  that  subparagraph  were  incorpo- 
rated into  a  standard  on  driver  education  In 
1967.  Under  the  proposed  revision  of  the 
standards,  one  of  the  standards.  No.  4,  would 
relate  solely  to  traffic  safety  education.  The 
revised  standard  would  contain  upgraded 
and  strengthened  requirements  for  public 
and  private  driver  education. 

Section  3(a) .  This  subsection  would  amend 
section  402(c)  to  authorize  expressly  the 
expenditure  by  the  States  of  section  402  Fed- 
eral funds  for  the  conduct  of  manpower 
training  programs  necessary  for  the  train- 
ing of  personnel  required  to  Implement  a 
highway  safety  program  standard  within  the 
States  and  of  demonstration  programs  that 
the  Secretary  determined  would  contribute 
directly  to  the  reduction  of  crashes,  and  the 
deaths  and  injuries  resulting  thereftom. 
Section  402(c)  expressly  authorizes  the  ex- 
penditure of  section  402  Federal  funds  for 
the  Implementation  of  the  State  highvray 
safety  programs  under  section  402.  However, 
even  though  section  402  requires  or  permits 
the  Inclusion  In  the  State  programs  of  dem- 
onstration projects  (402  (a) )  and  certain 
manpower  training  programs  (e.g.,  4042(b) 
(1)(E)),  section  402(g)  appears  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  section  402  Federal  funds  for  these 
activities.  Section  402(g)  provides  that  such 
funds  may  not  be  used  for  the  research  and 
development  activities  authorized  by  section 
403.  To  make  it  clear  that  these  Jointly-au- 
thorized activities,  which  can  be  character- 
ized as  action  programs  or  as  research  and 
development  programs,  may  be  funded  under 
section  402.  this  amendment  would  expand 
the  expressly  authorized  uses  of  section  402 
funds  to  Include  these  activities.  This  would 
be  appropriate  since  these  activities  are  fre- 
quently most  effectively  directed  by  the  State 
and  local  levels  of  government. 

This  subsection  would  also  amend  section 
402(c)  to  authorize  the  apportionment  of 
one-half  of  one  per  centum  of  section  402 
Federal  funds  to  Indian  tribes.  A  separate 
apportionment  has  been  proposed  since,  al- 


though American  Indians  arc  disproportion- 
ately Involved  In  fatal  crashes  and  alcohol-re- 
lated crashes,  their  highway  safety  needs  are 
not  being  met  under  section  402.  In  some 
cases,  this  situation  results  from  the  position 
of  State  governments  that  they  have  no  Juris- 
diction over  Indian  reservations.  In  others. 
State  governments  have  concluded  that  In- 
dian tribes  are  ineligible  for  Federal  assist- 
ance vmder  section  402.  In  almost  all  cases, 
there  are  a  wide  variety  of  factors  that  com- 
plicate relationships  between  State  govern- 
ments and  Indian  tribes. 

This  amendment.  In  conjunction  with  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  bill,  would  eliminate  these 
obstacles  to  meeting  Indian  highway  safety 
needs  by  providing  Federal  section  402  funds 
directly  to  the  tribes  through  the  medium  of 
the  Secretary  of  Interior.  Use  of  the  Secre- 
tary as  the  intermediary  would  substantially 
reduce  administrative  costs  of  providing  the 
assistance  by  utilizing  his  Department's  ex- 
isting manpower,  expertise  and  long-estab- 
lished liaisons  with  the  tribes. 

Sections  3(b).  This  subsection  would 
amend  section  402(c)  to  require  that  public 
road  mileage  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the 
apportionment  under  that  subsection  to  be 
determined  as  of  the  end  of  the  calendar 
year  preceding  the  year  in  which  funds  are 
to  be  apportioned  and  be  certified  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  and  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary.  While  section  402 
(c)  provides  a  definition  of  "public  roads" 
for  the  purpose  of  that  subsection,  it  does 
not  ensure  uniformity  among  the  States  In 
either  the  application  of  the  definition  or  the 
timing  of  the  determination.  The  procedures 
that  would  be  established  by  this  amend- 
ment would  secure  for  each  State  its  fair 
share  of  apportioned  funds. 

Section  3(c) .  To  insure  that  the  States  im- 
plement the  standards,  section  402(c)  pro- 
hibits the  Secretary  from  apportioning  any 
section  402  Federal  funds  to  a  State  that  is 
not  Implementing  a  program  approved  by 
him.  The  funds  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  apportioned  to  the  nonlmplementlng 
States  are  required  to  be  reapportioned  to 
the  Implementing  States.  The  Department 
believes  that  the  withholding  In  all  cases  of 
all  fvmds  from  a  State  whose  program  may 
be  deficient  in  only  one  or  two  standard 
areas  could  be  counterproductive.  This  sub- 
section of  the  bill  would  improve  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  penalty  by  giving  the  Secre- 
tary more  flexibility  in  assessing  it  and  by 
enabling  the  States  to  recoup  withheld 
funds.  The  amendment  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  withhold  all  or  a  portion  of  a 
State's  section  402  Federal  funds  for  the 
State's  failure  to  Implement  a  fully  ap- 
proved program.  Thus,  the  Secretary  could 
still  withhold  all  of  a  State's  section  402 
Federal  funds  for  Its  nonlmplementation  of 
even  a  single  standard.  If  the  State  remedied 
its  failure  within  a  specified  period  of  time, 
it  would  receive  the  full  amount  of  funds 
due  it.  Otherwise,  the  withheld  funds  would 
be  redistributed  to  the  implementing  States. 

As  amended,  the  penalty  authority  could 
be  utilized  in  appropriate  cases  to  obtain 
Implementation  more  quickly  and  with  min- 
imal dislocation  of  the  financial  arrange- 
ments of  the  States'  highway  safety  efforts. 
The  opportunity  of  the  States  to  obtain  im- 
mediate benefits  from  adopting  and  imple- 
menting a  fully  approved  program  would 
substantially  Increase  the  Incentive  to  con- 
form with  the  requirements  of  section  402. 

Section  4.  This  section  complements  sec- 
tion 3(a)  by  providing  that  for  the  purposes 
of  chapter  4  of  title  23,  Indian  tribes  having 
recognized  governing  bodies  that  perform 
substantive  governmental  functions  shall 
together  be  considered  as  a  "State"  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be  considered 
to  be  the  "Governor"  of  that  State.  So  that 
the  absence  of  a  substantial  Income  would 
not  prevent  some  tribes  from  participating 
in  the  benefits  of  this  amendment,  the  Sec- 


retary wovild  be  authorized  to  Increase  the 
Federal  share  payable  where  he  determined 
that  tribe  could  not  meet  its  share  of  the 
costs.  To  ensure  that  the  Indians  receive  the 
TnttTiTniiTn  benefit  from  the  Federal  assist- 
ance, this  amendment  would  also  require 
that  95  per  centum  of  the  funds  apportioned 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  expended 
by  the  tribes  within  their  Jurisdictions. 
Since  some  of  the  highway  safety  needs  of 
the  Indians  may  be  already  being  satisfied, 
this  amendment  provides  that  the  standards 
shall  apply  to  particular  tribes  only  to  the 
extent  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Secretary. 

Section  5.  This  section  of  the  bill  would 
expressly  authorize  the  Secretary  to  perform 
any  of  the  research  and  development  activi- 
ties authorized  by  section  403  through  the 
giving  of  grants.  The  use  of  grants  under 
section  403  appears  to  be  limited  to  the  con- 
duct of  training  projects  for  highway  safety 
personnel.  The  expanded  grant  authority 
would  supplement  the  Secretary's  current 
authority  to  contract  for  the  performance  of 
section  403  activities.  In  addition  to  expand- 
ing the  Secretary's  flexibility  in  implement- 
ing section  403,  this  amendment  would  also 
mcrease  the  number  of  persons  and  firms 
who  would  be  eligible  to  perform  the  research 
and  development  activities. 

This  section  of  the  bill  would  also  author- 
ize the  Secretary  to  transfer,  where  he  deemed 
it  to  be  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
chapter  4  of  title  23,  equipment  purchased 
for  section  403  demonstration  projects  to 
participating  State  and  local  governments. 
This  authority  would  Xne  especially  important 
where  the  equipment  had  become  an  integral 
part  of  a  project  that  a  State  desires  to  con- 
tinue as  part  of  Its  section  402  program.  An 
example  of  such  equipment  would  be  com- 
munications equipment  acquired  for  emer- 
gency medical  services  demonstration  proj- 
ects that  would  otherwise  have  to  be  replaced, 
probably  with  section  402  Federal  funds.  If 
the  State  were  to  continue  such  services. 
This  amendment  would  ensure  that  the  par- 
ticipating government  would  retain  po^es- 
slon  of  the  equipment  and  thereby  prevent 
dislocation  of  the  highway  safety  activities 
dependent  upon  the  equipment. 

Section  6.  This  section  would  expressly  add 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Adminis- 
trator to  the  National  Highway  Safety  Ad- 
visory Committee.  Such  addition  would  be 
appropriate  since  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration  shares  with  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  the  respon- 
sibility for  administering  the  Highway 
Safety  Act. 

Section  7.  Pursuant  to  the  Highway  Safety 
and  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Acts,  multldlsciplinary  accident  investigation 
teams  have  been  established  to  conduct  in- 
depth  studies  of  motor  vehicle  crashes.  The 
data  collected  by  the  teams  are  being  used  to 
develop  a  reliable  and  extensive  data  base 
concerning  the  causes  and  effects  of  such 
crashes.  The  data  have  already  contributed  to 
the  Identification  of  several  of  the  most  com- 
mon vehicle  defects  due  to  either  normal  use 
or  lack  of  maintenance.  They  have  also  con- 
tributed to  the  promulgation  of  Federal 
motor  vehicle  safety  standards. 

The  full  value  of  the  teams,  unfortunately, 
cannot  be  realized  under  the  provisions  of 
section  106  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act. 
Despite  assurances  by  the  teams  that  their 
only  purpose  is  safety  research,  they  have 
been  hampered  in  their  work  by  the  reluc- 
tance of  parties  to  crashes  to  divulge  crash 
information.  The  Instances  in  which  this  has 
occurred  are  numerous.  In  a  single  year,  one 
team  was  unable  to  obtain  the  full  or,  in 
many  cases,  even  the  partial  cooperation  of 
parties  to  more  than  500  crashes.  This  refusal 
generally  stems  from  the  fear  of  an  individual 
or  of  his  legal  counsel  or  insurer  that  his 
statements  to  the  research  team  might  be 
used  against  him  in  a  subsequent  proceeding. 

The  Department  believes  that  it  would  be 
In  the  Interest  of  highway  safety  to  protect 
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people  who  voluntarily  contrtbuti  to  safety 
research  so  that  their  very  act  of  public 
splrltedness  does  not  place  them  In  Jeop- 
ardy. 

To  remove  the  Impediments  t>  research 
and  to  protect  such  persons,  this  section 
would  amend  section  106  of  the  i.ct  to  pro- 
vide that  no  Information  furnlshe  1  the  Sec- 
retary by  an  Individual  concerning  a  crash 
and  no  portion  of  any  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary relating  to  a  crash  or  the  investiga- 
tion thereof  would  be  admissible  1)  i  any  sub- 
sequent proceeding,  except  certaiit  proceed- 
ings conducted  by  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  Similar  restrlctlo:  is  on  the 
use  of  reports  by  the  Board  on  an^  accident 
or  the  investigation  thereof  appear  at  49 
U.S.C.  1441(e). 

The  Department  believes  that  en  ibling  the 
teams  to  assure  parties  to  accidents  and 
their  representatives  that  their  statements 
win  not  be  used  against  them  will  allay 
their  fears.  The  narrow  exception  concern- 
ing the  Board's  proceedings  would  permit 
this  Department  to  continue  tc  aid  the 
Board  In  its  safety  work.  The  exe:ption  for 
this  Department  would  ensure  that  the 
teams  could  continue  to  aid  the  1>  ipartment 
in  its  establishment  of  Federal  motor  ve- 
hicle safety  standards. 

Section  8.  Section  202(a)  of  ths  Act  re- 
quires that  the  annual  report  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Act  be  submitted  by 
March  1  of  the  following  year.  However, 
some  of  the  data  necessary  for  t  tie  report 
are  typically  not  available  for  ana^sis  until 
after  the  date.  This  informatlonj  includes 
many  types  of  data  from  State  agen  cles,  such 
as  detailed  Information  on  crashes,  and 
deaths  and  injuries  resulting  therjfrom.  In 
order  to  provide  adequate  time  for  the  prep- 
aration of  a  complete,  comprehensive  report, 
section  8  of  the  bill  would  change  the  sub- 
mission date  to  July  1. 

Section  9.  This  section  would  authorize 
the  appropriation  from  the  Highv  ay  Trust 
Pund  of  $150,000,000  in  contract  authority 
for  fiscal  year  1976  for  the  implet  lentatlon 
of  section  402  by  the  National  High'  iray  Traf- 
fic Safety  Administration.  These  fur  ds  would 
be  available  for  obligation  In  1B74.  The  new 
authorization  is  necessary  to  continue  the 
program  for  the  reduction  of  this  Nation's 
tragic  highway  crash  toll. 

The  proposed  level  of  contract  authority 
was  determined  primarily  by  the  e  'aluatlon 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  section  402  pro- 
gram. We  have  not  yet  developed  iind  vali- 
dated ways  of  cost  effectively  imparting  the 
target  groups  in  the  general  popula  ;ion  that 
contribute  disproportionately  to  highway 
deaths  and  Injuries.  Accordingly,  we  will 
continue  our  current  level  of  effort  through 
1974.  In  the  coming  fiscal  years,  ws  will  oe 
Intensifying  our  continuing  evaluiitlve  ef- 
fort to  identify  cost-effective  measxires  so 
that  we  may  guide  the  States  aid  com- 
munities In  concentrating  their  ef  orts.  By 
late  spring  of  this  year,  we  will  lomplete 
our  analysis  of  the  first  year  of  Selective 
Traffic  Enforcement  Project  data  and  the 
second  year  of  Alcohol  Safety  Action  Project 
data.  The  analysis  of  this  data  will  i  epresent 
the  first  comprehensive  evaluation  of  these 
demonstration  projects.  By  fiscal  yiiar  1975, 
we  anticipate  having  gained  i  ufflclent 
knowledge  from  these  and  other  evaluative 
efforts  to  recommend  inclusion  of  certain 
measures  in  the  State  and  local  programs. 
Current  Indications  are  that  these  laeasurss 
will  be  In  the  following  areas:  (1)  alcohol 
coimtermeasiires:  (2)  selective  anc  Inten- 
sified traffic  enforcement  and  reUted  ad- 
judication: (3)  comprehensive  traffc  safaty 
education:  and  (4)  Improved  program  plan- 
ning, administration,  and  evaluatloi. 

For  canylng  out  section  402  by  Ihe  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration,  this  section 
would  authorize  the  appropriation  of  $30,- 
000.000  for  fiscal  year  1976  out  of  tl  e  Trust 
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Fund.  This  contract  authority  would  also  be 
available  for  obligation  In  fiscal  year  1974 
and  U  commensurate  with  the  current 
knowledge  about  coet-effective  safety  meas- 
ures. 

This  section  would  also  authorize  open- 
ended  funding  out  of  the  Trust  Pund  for 
the  implementation  of  section  403  by  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion and  of  sections  307(a)  and  403  by  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration. 


Tke  Secbetabt  or  Transportation, 
Washi-ngton,  B.C.,  March  27,  1973. 
Hon.  Spnto  T.  Agnxw. 
President  of  the  Seriate 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PsEsnjBNr:  The  Department  of 
Transportation  is  submitting  for  your  con- 
sideration and  appropriate  reference  a  draft 
bill  "To  amend  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1966,  title  23,  United  Statea  Code,  section  401 
et  seq.  and  for  other  purposes." 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966.  the  Department  has  Is- 
sued 18  highway  safety  program  standards 
to  guide  the  efforts  of  the  States  In  solving 
the  problems  of  highway  safety.  Recently,  the 
Department  prop>o6ed  to  revise  and  cotnsoll- 
date  these  standards  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  these  efforts  and  to  improve  the 
program  management  capability  of  the 
States.  To  assist  in  the  implementation  of 
the  programs,  the  Department  has  conducted 
manpower  training  programs,  and  developed 
and  deanonstrated  new  techniques  for  im- 
proving highway  safety.  This  combined  Fed- 
eral-State effort  Is  beginning  to  alhow  bene- 
fits. Despite  subsitanrtilal  annual  Increesee  In 
the  number  of  drivers,  vehicles  and  total  ve- 
hicle miles,  the  rate  of  highway  deaths  per 
one  hundred  million  miles  driven  has  steadily 
declined  to  a  record  low. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  amend 
the  Act  to  improve  the  Department's  and  the 
States'  effectiveness  in  promoting  highway 
safety. 

To  emphasize  the  need  for  mnTimiTing  the 
effectiveness  of  the  State  highway  safety  pro. 
grams,  this  legislation  would  expressly  re- 
quire, as  a  precondition  to  Secretarial  ap- 
proval of  a  State  program,  that  the  program 
provide  for  extensive  planning,  administra- 
tion and  evaluation  measures.  This  require- 
ment would  help  to  ensure  that  each  State 
would  properly  synthesize  its  measures  for 
Implementing  all  of  the  atandarda  into  a 
single,  cohesive  program. 

This  legislation  would  amend  section  402 
so  that  section  402(a)  would  contain  only 
substantive  program  requirements  and  sec- 
tion 402(b)  would  contain  only  administra- 
tive requirements.  This  clear  separation  of 
requirements  by  type  would  be  accomplished 
by  deleting  subparagraph  (E) ,  relating  to 
driver  education,  from  section  402(b)(1). 
This  amendment  would  not  affect  the  driver 
education  program  since  the  requirements  of 
subparagraph  (E)  have  already  been  in- 
corporated Into  a  standard  on  that  subject. 
A  proposal  to  upgrade  the  requirements  in 
that  standard  was  published  last  year. 

The  Act  provides  that  section  402  Federal 
funds  may  not  be  used  for  ptuposes  author- 
ized under  section  403.  This  provision  has 
created  confusion  about  the  Intent  of  the 
statute  with  regard  to  the  expenditure  of 
section  402  funds  for  purposes  which  are 
authorized  by  both  sections.  To  clarify  the 
statutory  Intent,  this  legislation  would  ex- 
pressly authorize  the  use  of  such  funds  for 
manpower  training  programs,  and  for  demon- 
stration programs  that  the  Secretary  deter- 
mined would  contribute  directly  to  the  re- 
duction of  accidents,  and  deaths  and  Injuries 
resulting  therefrom. 

To  clarify  and  standardize  the  procedures 
and  criteria  for  determining  the  public  road 
mileage  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  apportion- 
ing Federal  assistance  under  section  402,  this 
legislation   would   add   a  requirement   that 


such  mileage  be  determined  as  of  the  end 
of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  year  in 
which  the  funds  were  to  be  apportioned  and 
be  certified  by  the  Governor  of  the  State 
and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

The  Act  requires  the  Secretary  not  to  ap- 
portion any  f\mds  to  a  State  which  Is  not 
implementing  a  program  approved  by  him. 
The  unapportloned  fvmds  are  to  be  redis- 
tributed to  the  implementing  States.  This 
legislation  would  Improve  the  effectiveness  of 
the  penalty  by  giving  the  Secretary  more 
fiexibllity  In  assessing  It.  The  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  withhold  all  or  a  por- 
tion of  a  State's  highway  safety  ftuids  for 
the  non-lmplementatlon  of  an  approved  pro- 
gram. The  State  would  have  the  Incentive 
of  being  able  to  receive  the  full  amount  of 
funds  due  it  If  it  remedied  Its  failure  with- 
in a  specified  period  of  time.  Otherwise,  the 
withheld  funds  would  be  redistributed  to 
the  other  States. 

The  problems  of  highway  safety,  like  many 
other  problems  in  this  country,  affect  the 
American  Indian  disproportionately.  The 
highway  fatality  rate  and  the  percent  of 
fatal  crashes  involving  alcohol  are  above  the 
national  average.  To  ensure  that  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  participates  fully  In  the  high- 
way safety  program,  this  legislation  would 
make  It  clear  that  under  the  Act,  "State" 
includes  the  Indian  tribes  collectively  under 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  the  "Gov- 
ernor" of  that  "State".  As  a  "State",  the 
tribes  would  be  eligible  to  receive  Federal 
funds  under  section  402. 

This  legislation  would  Increase  the  Secre- 
tary's flexibility  In  Implementing  section  403 
by  expressly  authorizing  him  to  perform  any 
of  the  research  and  development  activities 
authorized  by  that  section  through  the  giv- 
ing of  grants.  Presently,  the  giving  of  grants 
under  section  403  appears  to  be  limited  to 
training  projects  for  highway  safety  per- 
sonnel. 

This  legislation  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  transfer,  where  he  deemed  it  to  be 
In  furtherance  of  the  Act.  equipment  pur- 
chased for  section  403  demonstration  proj- 
ects to  participating  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. This  authority  woiild  be  especli^y 
useful  where  the  equipment  had  become  an 
Integral  part  of  a  project  that  a  State  seeks 
to  continue  as  part  of  Its  section  402  pro- 
gram. An  example  of  such  eqxiipment  would 
be  communications  equipment  purchased 
for  demonstration  projects  In  emergency 
medical  services  that  would  otherwise  have 
to  be  replaced,  possibly  with  section  402 
Federal  funds,  U  the  State  were  to  continue 
such  services. 

The  Act  exoressly  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Federal  Highway  Administrator 
shall  be  members  of  the  National  Highway 
Safety  Advisory  Committee.  To  reflect  the 
Joint  administration  of  the  Act  by  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration 
and  the  Federal  Highway  Administration, 
this  legislation  would  expressly  add  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  former  Administration  to 
the  Committee  membership. 

Multl-dlsclpllnary  accident  investigation 
teams,  acting  under  present  authority  have 
had  difficulty  In  persuading  witnesses  and 
especially  parties  to  accidents  to  provide  in- 
formation necessary  for  highway  safety  re- 
search. This  legislation  would  protect  persons 
who  are  willing  to  aid  the  research  effort  by 
prohibiting  the  use  of  team  accident  reports 
as  evidence  and  would  thereby  facilitate  the 
obtaining  of  vital  crash  Information. 

The  Act  requires  that  the  annual  report  on 
the  administration  of  the  Act  be  submitted 
by  March  1  of  the  year  following  the  year 
to  which  the  report  relates.  However,  some 
of  the  data  necessary  for  the  reports  are 
typically  unavaUable  for  analysis  until  after 
that  date.  In  order  to  provide  adequate  time 
for  the  preparation  of  a  complete,  compre- 
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henslve  report,  this  legislation  would  change 
the  submission  date  to  July  1. 

Full  financing  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act 
out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  would  be  ap- 
propriate since  the  cost  of  Insuring  the  safe 
operation  of  highway  transportation  Is  prop- 
erly considered  an  integral  part  of  the  cost 
of  highway  transportation.  Consequently, 
this  legislation  would  authorize  $150,000,000 
In  contract  authority  for  fiscal  year  1975  from 
the  Trust  Pund  for  the  carrying  out  of  sec- 
tion 402  of  the  Act  by  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration.  For  carrying 
out  this  section  by  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration, contract  authority  would  be  au- 
thorized from  the  Trust  Pund  in  the  amount 
of  $30,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1975.  These  funds 
would  be  available  for  obligation  In  fiscal 
year  1974. 

This  legislation  would  also  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  such  funds  as  are  neces- 
sary out  of  the  Trust  Fund  for  carrying  out 
section  403  by  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  and  for  carrying  out 
sections  307(a)  and  403  by  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation,  the  Department  has  con- 
cluded that  no  significant  environmental  Im- 
pact would  result  from  its  implementation. 

We  urge  the  prompt  introduction  and  early 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  the  enactment  of  this  proposed 
legislation  would  be  consistent  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Claude  S.  Brinecar. 


ByMr.  HARTKE: 

S.  1408.  A  bill  to  permit  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
elect  coverage  under  the  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  system. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  legislation  to  give  Federal  em- 
ployees the  option  of  choosing  social 
security  coverage. 

Mr.  President,  Federal  employees  rep- 
resent the  single  largest  group  of  work- 
ers in  the  United  States  who  have  been 
denied  the  privilege  of  obtaining  the 
benefits  of  the  social  security  system.  As 
the  largest  single  employer  in  the  United 
States,  the  Federal  Government  can  ill 
afford  to  continue  to  refuse  to  permit 
its  employees  the  same  protection  as  af- 
forded almost  all  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  table  listing 
the  number  of  Federal  employees  in  each 
State  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Federal  civilian  employment  by  state — 1970 

Alabama  54,308 

Alaska  14,481 

Arizona  27,502 

Arkansas 16,561 

California 303,536 

Colorado  42,314 

Connecticut 20,440 

Delaware 4,719 

District  of  Columbia 192,918 

Florida 69,343 

Georgia 73.764 

Hawaii 26.338 

Idaho 8, 155 

Illinois    110,726 

Indiana 44,447 

Iowa is!  067 

Kansas    22,329 

Kentucky  34.685 

Louisiana   27,586 

Maine . 15,077 


Maryland    121,814 

Massachusetts 63,481 

Michigan    53,436 

Minnesota 29,  286 

Mississippi   20,278 

Mlsso\irl    65,028 

Montana 10,292 

Nebraska 16,090 

Nevada    8,051 

New  Hampshire 5,  467 

New  Jersey 65,870 

New  Mexico 25,051 

New  York 177,834 

North  Carolina 37,331 

North  Dakota 8,051 

Ohio 96.922 

Oklahoma    52,836 

Oregon    24,  109 

Pennsylvania 137,693 

Rhode  Island 14.619 

South  Carolina 29,301 

South  Dakota 9,251 

Tennessee 44,803 

Texas 144,666 

Utah    38,250 

Vermont   3.653 

VlrglnU    ._  138,764 

Washington   52,563 

West  Virginia 13,279 

Wisconsin 25,512 

Wyoming    6.186 

Total,  United  States _.  2,665,093 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  a  Fed- 
eral employee  should  be  allowed  to  make 
the  choice  as  to  whether  he  will  come 
under  the  social  security  system  in  addi- 
tion to  his  civil  service  coverage.  In  effect, 
this  puts  the  Federal  employee  on  the 
same  level  as  a  private  employee  since 
most  private  emplovees  get  social  secu- 
rity coverage  in  addition  to  whatever  pri- 
vate pension  they  mav  have. 

New  Federal  employees  would  have  2 
years  from  the  date  of  their  employment 
within  which  to  file  a  certificate  indicat- 
ing their  desire  for  such  coverage.  Exist- 
ing employees  likewise  have  2  years  to 
make  such  election.  This  election  gen- 
erally can  be  retroactive  for  a  1-year 
period  if  the  employee  so  chooses  and 
if  he  pays  the  tax  due. 

In  addition  in  order  that  employees 
might  have  a  further  opportunity  be- 
cause of  changed  family  or  financial 
conditions  or  for  other  good  reason 
to  elect  coverage,  at  the  end  of  a  5-year 
period  each  employee  should  have  one 
further  chance  to  elect  coverage — there 
would  be  6  months  to  elect  coverage  at 
that  point. 

The  employee  should  continue  to  pay 
the  employee  tax  but  there  would  be  no 
employer's  share  to  be  paid.  This  follows 
the  precedent  established  in  1965  when 
coverage  was  extended  to  1  y2  million  in- 
dividuals who  receive  earnings  in  the 
form  of  tips  and  gratuities.  At  that  time, 
the  Chief  Actuary  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration  testified  that  extension 
of  social  security  coverage  of  these  \V2 
million  individuals  was  an  actuarially 
soimd  solution  to  that  coverage  prob- 
lem. This  would  be  equally  true  of  ex- 
tension of  coverage  to  Federal  employees 
because  they  are,  as  a  group,  generally 
conceded  to  be  superior  risks  in  terms  of 
insurance  actuarial  considerations. 

This  Hartke  propositi  is  supported  by 
the  National  Association  of  Letter  Car- 
riers, the  National  Association  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  Employees,  the  National 
Federation  of  Federal  Employees,  and 
the  American  Federation  of  Government 


Employees.  Its  cost  has  been  estimated 
at  0.025  percent  of  payroll  or  about  $155 
million  for  1974. 

This  proposal  is  actuarially  sound.  It 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  employees  be- 
cause it  permits  them  to  make  the  elec- 
tion in  their  own  interest  and  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Federal  Government, 
not  only  from  a  budgetary  point  of  view, 
but  also  because  it  closes  the  final  large 
gap  of  coverage  which  remains  under  the 
social  security  system. 


ByMr.JAVITS: 
S.  1413.  A  bill  to  increase  the  authori- 
zation for  fiscal  year  1974  for  the  Com- 
mittee for  Purchase  of  Products  and 
Services  of  the  Blind  and  Other  Severely 
Handicapped.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

AMENDMENT   TO    JAVTrS-WAGNER-O'DAY   ACT 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  amend 
Public  Law  92-28  to  Increase  the  au- 
thorized appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1974  from  $200,000  to  $240,000  for  the 
Committee  for  Purchase  of  Products  and 
Services  of  the  Blind  and  Other  Severely 
Handicapped.  This  legislation  was  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  to  the  Con- 
gress and  is  consistent  with  the  Presi- 
dent's 1974  budget  request. 

The  original  cost  estimates  for  operat- 
ing the  committee,  when  enacted  in  June 
of  1971,  was  based  on  little  actual  fimd- 
ing  experience.  Since  the  estimates  were 
developed  it  has  been  found  that  an  in- 
crease of  $40,000  is  needed  in  view  of  re- 
cent pay  increases,  unexpected  space 
rental  costs,  and  higher  than  expected 
postage  costs.  The  proposed  changes 
would  permit  the  agency  to  carry  out  the 
duties  and  functions  charged  by  the  Con- 
gress so  the  blind  and  other  severely 
handicapped  will  have  enhanced  op- 
portunities to  become  self  supporting. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.   352 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGee.  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  352,  the  voter 
registration  bill. 

S.   368 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stafford,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  368.  the 
Uniform  Services  Special  Pay  Act  of 
1973. 

S.   608 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
609.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  .22 
caliber  ammimition  recordkeeping 
requirements. 

S.   648 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  648,  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
expand  the  authority  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and  Di- 
gestive Diseases  in  order  to  advance  the 
national  attack  on  diabetes. 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  PAcirwx>D,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gra\|ix)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  650,  tjo  equal- 
ize Federal  tax  treatment  of  unmarried 
Individuals. 

S.     707 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicjpp,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bn  en)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  707,  to  estab- 
lish a  Council  of  Consumer  Advisers  In 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  Pres  dent,  to 
establish  an  Independent  Consudier  Pro- 
tection Agency,  and  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  grants,  in  order  to  protect  and 
serve  the  interests  of  consumers,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.     1033 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  PACKwpoD,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mrj  Dome- 
Nici)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  ol  S.  1033, 
the  Timber  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1973. 

8.     1199 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  HolliJigs,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (I^r.  Ran- 
dolph) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1199.  amending  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  permit  a  married  couplie  to  de- 
duct certain  household  and  debendent 
care  expenses  when  one  spouse  i  j  a  full- 
time  student  to  the  same  exten ;  that  a 
deduction  would  be  allowable  W(  ire  both 
spouses  employed. 

S.   13S8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Musrae,  fhe  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  P^tork)  , 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  Soith  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Mc(jovirn)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Statfordi)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  8.  1255,  the  Prop- 
erty Tax  Relief  and  Reform  Act. 

8.   1296 

Mr.  QRIPPIN.  Mr.  President,!  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater),  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that,  at  the  next  printing,  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
dale),  the  Senator  from  Alabariia  (Mr. 
Sparkman),  and  the  Senator  frjm  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Wn,LiAMs)  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  8.  1296.  the  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park  Enlargement  Aci. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr,  Has- 
kell) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SJOTATX  JOINT  RESOLUTION    31 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGee,  tne  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathi^s)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  21,  a  joint  resolution  tp  create 
an  Atlantic  Union  delegation. 


REMOVAL  OF  COSPONSOR  OF  A  BILL 


B.    1134 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Preslden;,  I  am 
presently  listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1134, 
the  Deep  Seabed  Hard  Mineral  R€  sources 
Act.  This  is  an  error,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  official  re:ord  be 
corrected.  I  am  not  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  A  STAR  PRINT  OFjA  BILL 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President 
clerical  error,  section  3  of  S.  129( 


t  ue 


to  a 
as  in- 


troduced, entitled  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park  Enlargement  Act,  contains  an 
error  on  page  2,  lines  15  and  16. 

The  park  area  is  described  as  "one  mil- 
lion one  himdred  and  sixty-three  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  sixty-five"  acres, 
when  in  fact  It  should  have  read  "one 
million  one  himdred  and  ninety -six  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  twenty-flve" 
acres. 

On  behalf  of  the  principal  sponsor  of 
the  measure,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  star  print  of  S.  1296  be  made 
which  corrects  the  error  by  making  the 
appropriate  change. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 19— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CON- 
CrURRENT  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
AN  APPROPRIATIONS  CEILING 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
at  the  desk  a  concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  an  appropriations  ceiling.  I 
make  the  imanimous-consent  request 
that  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  at  such 
time  as  It  is  reported  by  that  committee, 
if  it  is  reported,  that  it  then  be  referred 
to  the  Standing  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  where  it  would  be  other- 
wise referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
think  I  understood  what  the  distinguish- 
ed Senator's  request  was.  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject provided  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  may  so  ob- 
ject on  his  return  to  the  Senate  on  to- 
morrow, or  Friday,  or  Monday.  He  Is 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  and  I  do  not  think 
he  would  have  objection.  This  concur- 
rent resolution  would  ordinarily  be  re- 
ferred to  that  committee. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  he  is  not  on 
the  floor  at  this  time,  I  will  not  object 
if  we  could  have  the  understanding  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  who  is  chairman  of  the 
committee,  could  void  the  imanimous 
consent  if  he  so  chose  to  do  so.  I  do  not 
think  he  would  object,  but  I  cannot  speak 
for  him. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  to  this:  If  I  could  contact  him  by 
phone  or  otherwise  and  he  were  agree- 
able to  this  request,  we  could  proceed 
with  referral  tomorrow  or  Friday? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Surely.  That 
is  perfectly  all  right.  I  would  then  make 
it  clear  for  the  record  that  there  was  no 
objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  wish  to  hold 
up  the  printing  of  that  measure? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No;  let  the 
printing  go  ahead. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  My  interest,  of  course, 
is  to  have  the  measure  printed  and  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  on  Monday,  where  I  am 
going  to  testify  on  behalf  of  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  Again  I 
say  I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  would  object.  He  is  chairman 


of  the  committee  and,  as  a  courtesy  to 
him,  I  would  like  not  to  object  to  the 
request  on  condition  that  the  chairman 
of  that  committee,  which  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  this  measure,  would  not  object, 
and  I  do  not  think  he  would  because,  as 
I  understood  the  Senator,  after  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  has 
an  opportunity  to  consider  the  measure, 
and  if  it  reports  the  measure.  It  would 
then  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  was 
a  part  of  the  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  With  that  un- 
derstanding, I  do  not  object. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  request  with  that  understanding. 

The  concurrent  resolution  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  Con.  Rks.  19 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  Standing 
Bulee  of  the  Senate  are  amended  by  sliding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  rule: 

"RULK  XLV 

"appropriations  ceilings 

"1.  For  the  purposes  of  this  rule— 

"(1)  'budget'  means  the  budget  of  the 
United  States  Government  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  by  the  President  pursuant  to 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921;  and 

"(2)  'obllgatlonal  authority  includes  loan 
authority. 

"2.  (a)  The  Committee  on  Finance  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  shall  meet 
Jointly,  at  the  beginning  of  each  regular  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  and  after  study  and  con- 
sultation, giving  due  consideration  to  the 
budget  transmitted  by  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  next  fiscal  year,  report  as  soon 
as  practicable  to  the  Senate  a  bill  or  joint 
resolution  specifying  the  total  amount  of 
new  obllgatlonal  authority  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  United  States  Government  in 
general  appropriations  measures  for  auch 
year. 

"(b)  If  the  amount  specified  in  such  a  bill 
or  joint  resolution  with  respect  to  a  fiscal 
year  agreed  to  by  th"  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  is  not  the  same,  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  shall  be  appointed 
not  later  than  two  days  after  the  House  of 
Congress  passing  the  bill  or  joint  resolution 
last  passes  such  bill  or  Joint  resolution,  un- 
less within  those  2  days  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress agree  upon  the  same  total  amoimt  of 
new  obllgatlonal  authority  with  respect  to 
such  fiscal  year  without  the  convening  of  a 
committee  of  conference.  Upon  appointment 
of  conferees,  the  Senate  conferees  shall  meet 
immediately  with  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  such  com- 
mittee of  conference,  to  resolve  differences 
between  the  two  Houses. 

"(c)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  consider  any  measure  providing  new 
obllgatlonal  authority  with  respect  to  any 
fiscal  year  until  there  has  been  enacted  into 
law  with  respect  to  such  fiscal  year  a  bill  or 
Joint  resolution  of  the  kind  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (a)  of  this  paragraph.  The 
provisions  of  this  subparagraph  shall  not 
preclude  the  holding  of  hearings  or  other 
consideration  of  the  budget  submitted  by  the 
President  by  any  committee  of  the  Senate,  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  or  by  the  Senate 
Members  of  any  Joint  committee  of  the  two 
Houses,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof. 

"(d)  After  such  a  bill  or  Joint  resolution 
has  been  enacted  into  law  with  respect  to 
such  fiscal  year,  the  amount  so  established 
shall  be  effective  for  purposes  of  this  rule 
unless  there  subsequently  has  been  enacted 
into  law  a  bill  or  Joint  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  such  fiscal  year  establishing  a  dif- 
ferent amount.  If  such  a  bill  or  Joint  reso- 
lution has  been  e>nacted,  the  amoimt 
established  in  such  subsequent  bill  or  Joint 
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resolution  shall  be  effective  lor  purposes  of 
this  rule  for  such  fiscal  year.  The  provisions 
of  subparagraph  (b)  of  this  paragraph  shaU 
apply  with  respect  to  any  such  subsequent 
bin  or  Joint  resolution. 

"3.  (a)  Kxcept  as  otherwise  provided  in 
subparagraph  (c)  of  this  paragraph,  all  gen- 
eral appropriations  measures,  Including  any 
such  measure  which  has  passed  both  Houses 
of  Congress  without  any  differences,  with  re- 
spect to  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  committed  to 
the  same  committee  of  conference  of  the 
two  Houses.  The  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  to  such  committee  shall  not  meet 
until  all  such  measures  with  respect  to  such 
fiscal  year  have  been  committed  to  that 
same  committee  of  conference.  Such  con- 
ferees shall  thereafter  consider  aU  such  meas- 
ures together  at  the  same  committee  of  con- 
ference, and  aU  conference  reports  with  re- 
spect to  such  measures  shall  be  filed  in  the 
Senate  at  the  same  time.  The  total  amount 
of  new  obllgatlonal  authority  to  be  made 
available  for  that  fiscal  year  under  all  con- 
ference reports  with  respect  to  such  meas- 
lU'es  shall  not  exceed  the  total  amount  of 
new  obllgatlonal  authority  estabUshed  and 
m  effect  for  the  United  States  Government 
at  the  time  such  conference  reports  are  re- 
ported to  the  Senate.  However,  conference 
reports,  providing  new  obllgatlonal  authority 
In  excess  of  the  total  amount  of  new  obll- 
gatlonal authority  then  in  effect,  may  be  filed 
if  the  committee  of  conference  at  the  same 
time  recommends  an  increase  in  the  total 
amount  of  new  obligutlonal  authority  then 
in  effect  which  amount,  when  so  Increased, 
will  not  be  less  than  the  total  amount  of 
new  obllgatlonal  authority  contained  in  such 
conference  reports.  Such  conference  reports 
may  not  be  considered  until  such  total 
amount  has  been  so  increased  by  bill  or 
Joint  resolution. 

"(b)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  consider 
any  conference  report  on  any  such  measure 
in  the  Senate  If  such  report  has  not  been 
considered  by  the  committee  of  conference 
In  accordance  with  this  paragraph.  No  point 
of  order  may  be  made  in  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  any  portion  of  a  conference  report 
containing  an  item  providing  new  obllga- 
tlonal authority  which  is  less  than  the 
amount  passed  by  either  House. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  to  any  general  appropriations 
measure  making  deficiency,  emergency,  or 
supplemental  appropriations. 

"4.  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  the  Senate 
to  consider  any  conference  report  on  a  gen- 
eral appropriations  measure  making  defi- 
ciency, emergency,  or  supplemental  appro- 
priations with  respect  to  a  fiscal  year  if  the 
total  amount  of  new  obllgatlonal  authority 
provided  under  such  measure,  when  added  to 
such  authority  for  such  year  already  en- 
acted into  law  or  contained  in  conference 
reports  filed  but  not  enacted  Into  law,  exceeds 
the  total  amount  of  new  obllgatlonal  au- 
thority established  and  in  effect  for  the 
United  States  Government  at  the  time  such 
deficiency,  emergency,  or  supplemental  ap- 
propriations measure  is  to  be  considered." 
Sec.  2.  The  Rules  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives are  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  rule: 

"RULE   XLV 

"appropriations  ceilings 
"1.  For  the  purposes  of  this  rule — 
"(1)    'budget'   means   the   budget  of  the 
United    States   Government   transmitted   to 
the  Congress  by  the  President  piirsuant  to 
the  Budget  and  Accoimtlng  Act,  1921;  and 

"(2)  'obllgatlonal  authority'  Includes  loan 
authority. 

"2.  (a)  The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  shall 
meet  Jointly,  at  the  beginning  of  each  reg- 
ular session  of  Congress,  and  after  study  and 
consultation,  giving  due  consideration  to  the 
budget  transmitted  by  the  President  with 
respect  to  the  next  fiscal  year,  report  as  soon 


as  practicable  to  the  House  a  bill  or  Joint 
resolution  si>ecifying  the  total  amoiuit  of 
new  obllgatlonal  authority  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  United  States  Government  in 
general  appropriations  measures  for  such 
year. 

"(b)  If  the  amount  specified  in  such  a  bill 
or  Joint  resolution  with  respect  to  a  fiscal 
year  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  Is  not  the  same,  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  House  shall  be  appointed 
not  later  than  two  days  after  the  House  of 
Congress  passing  the  bill  or  Joint  resolution 
last  iMksses  such  bill  or  Joint  resolution,  un- 
less within  those  2  days  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress agree  upon  the  same  total  amount  of 
new  obllgatlonal  authority  with  respect  to 
such  fiscal  year  without  the  convening  of  a 
committee  of  conference.  Upon  appointment 
of  conferees,  the  House  conferees  shall  meet 
immediately  with  the  conferees  on  the  pwirt 
of  the  Senate,  In  such  committee  of  con- 
ference, to  resolve  differences  between  the 
two  Houses. 

"(c)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  In  the  House 
to  consider  any  measure  providing  new  obll- 
gatlonal authority  with  respect  to  any  fiscal 
year  until  there  has  been  enacted  Into  law 
with  respect  to  such  fiscal  year  a  bill  or 
Joint  resolution  of  the  kind  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (a)  of  this  clause.  The  provisions 
of  this  paragraph  shall  not  preclude  the 
holding  of  hearings  or  other  consideration 
of  the  budget  submitted  by  the  President  by 
any  committee  of  the  Senate,  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof,  or  by  the  House  Mem- 
bers of  any  Joint  committee  of  the  two 
Houses,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof. 

"(d)  After  such  a  bill  or  Joint  resolution 
has  been  enacted  Into  law  with  respect  to 
such  fiscal  year,  the  amount  so  established 
shall  be  effective  for  purposes  of  this  rule 
unless  there  subsequently  has  been  enacted 
into  ttiw  a  bill  or  Joint  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  such  fiscal  year  establishing  a  dif- 
ferent amount.  If  such  a  bill  or  Joint  resolu- 
tion has  been  enacted,  the  amount  estab- 
lished In  such  subsequent  bill  or  Joint  reso- 
lution shall  be  effective  for  purposes  of  this 
rule  for  such  fiscal  year.  The  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (b)  of  this  clause  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  such  subsequent  blU  or 
joint  resolution. 

"3.  (a)  (1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
subparagraph  (3)  of  this  paragraph,  all  gen- 
eral appropriations  measures,  including  any 
such  measure  which  has  passed  both  Houses 
of  Congress  without  any  differences,  with 
respect  to  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  committed  to 
the  same  committee  of  conference  of  the  two 
Houses.  The  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
House  to  such  committee  shall  not  meet 
until  all  such  measures  with  respect  to  such 
fiscal  year  have  been  committed  to  that  same 
committee  of  conference.  Such  conferees 
shall  thereafter  consider  all  such  measures 
together  at  the  same  committee  of  confer- 
ence, and  all  conference  reports  with  respect 
to  such  measures  shall  be  filed  in  the  House 
at  the  same  time.  The  total  amount  of  new 
obllgatlonal  authority  to  be  made  available 
for  that  fiscal  year  under  eill  conference  re- 
ports with  respect  to  such  measures  shall 
not  exceed  the  total  amount  of  new  obllga- 
tlonal authority  established  and  in  effect  for 
the  United  States  Government  at  the  time 
such  conference  reports  are  reported  to  the 
House.  However,  conference  reports,  provid- 
ing new  obllgatlonal  authority  in  excess  of 
the  total  amount  of  new  obllgatlonal  author- 
ity then  in  effect,  may  be  filed  if  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  at  the  same  time  recom- 
mends an  increase  In  the  total  amount  of 
new  obllgatlonal  authority  then  in  effect 
which  amount,  when  so  increased,  will  not 
be  less  than  the  total  amount  of  new  obll- 
gatlonal authority  contained  in  such  confer- 
ence reports.  Such  conference  reports  may 
not  be  considered  until  such  total  amount 
has  been  so  increased  by  bill  or  Joint  reso- 
lution. 


"(2)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  consider 
any  conference  report  on  any  such  measure 
in  the  House  If  such  report  has  not  been 
considered  by  the  committee  of  conference 
In  accordance  with  this  paragraph.  No  point 
of  order  may  be  made  in  the  House  with  re- 
spect to  any  portion  of  a  conference  report 
containing  an  Item  providing  new  obllga- 
tlonal authority  which  is  less  than  the 
amount  passed  by  either  House. 

"(3)  The  provUlons  of  this  paragraph  shaU 
not  apply  to  any  general  appropriations  mea- 
sure making  deficiency,  emergency,  or  sup- 
plemental appropriations. 

"(b)  It  ShaU  not  be  In  order  In  the  House 
to  consider  any  conference  report  on  a  gen- 
eral appropriations  measure  making  defi- 
ciency, emergency,  or  supplemental  appro- 
priations with  respect  to  a  fiscal  year  if  the 
total  amount  of  new  obllgatlonal  authority 
provided  under  such  measure,  when  added 
to  such  authority  for  such  year  already  en- 
acted into  law  or  contained  in  conference 
reports  filed  but  not  enacted  Into  law.  ex- 
ceeds the  total  amount  of  new  obllgatlonal 
authority  established  and  In  effect  for  the 
united  States  Government  at  the  time  such 
deficiency,  emergency,  or  supplemental  ap- 
propriations measure  is  to  be  considered." 

Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  this  concurrent 
resolution  are  agreed  to  by  the  Congress— 

(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  pow- 
ers of  that  House  of  Congress  to  which  they 
specifically  apply;  and  such  rules  shall  su- 
persede other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  inconsistent  therewith;  and 

(8)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure 
in  such  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case 
of  any  other  rule  of  such  House 


LAND  USE  POLICY  AND  PLANNING 
ASSISTANCE  ACTT  OF  1973— AMEND- 
MENT 

amendment   no.   81 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.) 

Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, and  Mr.  Hatfield)  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  the  bill  (S.  268)  to 
establish  a  national  land  use  policy  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  make  grants  to  assist  the  States  to 
develop  and  Implement  State  land  use 
programs,  to  coordinate  Federal  pro- 
grams  and  policies  which  have  a  land- 
use  impact,  to  coordinate  planning  and 
management  of  Federal  lands  and  plan- 
ning and  management  of  adjacent  non- 
Federal  lands,  and  to  establish  an  Office 
of  Land  Use  Policy  Administration  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


PAR  VALUE  MODIFICATION  ACT- 
AMENDMENTS 

amendment   no.    62 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  He  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CHILES  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bUl  (S.  929)  to  amend  the  Par 
Value  Modification  Act. 

amendment  no.  63 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  S.  929,  the 
Par  Value  Modification  Act,  which  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
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coin  no  more  than  60  million  :  ;25  gold 
pieces  commemorating  the  A  nerican 
Revolution  Bicentennial.  This  re  Dresents 
a  potential  total  sale  value  of  $1.  i  billion. 
However,  as  the  coin  would  con  ain  two 
parts  gold  to  one  part  of  such  oth  ;r  metal 
or  alloy  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
deems  appropriate,  this  would  orobably 
represent  only  about  $1  billion  in  gold 
sales  or  only  about  4  percent  of  Jie  cur- 
rent market  value  of  gold  held  by  the 
U.S.  Treasury. 

Such  an  "American  Revolution  Com- 
memorative" coin  would  represe  it  a  fit- 
ting tribute  to  200  years  of  the  <  ontinu- 
ing  American  Revolution — a  revolution 
that  has  worked.  It  would  dramatize  the 
strength  and  wealth  of  the  richest  and 
most  prosperous  coimtry  in  the  world — 
a  coimtry  that  has  gone  from  i  paper 
currency  that  was  once  "not  irorth  a 
Continental"  to  one  where  at  hast  one 
coin  is  "as  good  as  gold." 

The  "American  Revolution  Com- 
memorative" coin  is  set  at  $25,  so  that 
It  is  within  the  financial  reach  cf  virtu- 
ally all  American  families,  and  tl  ,e  num- 
ber of  coins  to  be  issued  is  rough  ;y  equal 
to  the  number  of  households  in  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  to  limit  tl  e  num- 
ber of  gold  pieces  which  any  one  person 
may  purchase,  thus  insuring  that  aU 
American  families  may  have  the  chance 
to  share  in  this  commemorative  l^sue. 

The  American  Revolution  was  ia  shin- 
ing symbol  to  the  world  of  177$.  With 
great  pride  we  should  settle  for  no  less 
a  sjraibol  of  its  200th  anniversary  than 
a  gold  coin.  This  coin,  of  modest  denomi- 
nation and  available  to  all  American 
families,  would  be  a  widely  popiiar  and 
worthy  symbol  that  the  Americaii  Revo- 
lution and  Its  memory  are  still  sk  "good 
as  gold,"  and  it  will  increase  iit  worth 
and  value  to  Its  holders,  as  has  thfc  Revo- 
lution that  it  commemorates. 

AMXKOMXNT    NO.    64 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  t^  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President!  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  S.  929,  the 
Par  Value  Modification  Act,  whlc:  i  legal- 
izes the  holding,  buying,  and  se  ling  of 
gold  by  any  American  citizen  an(  which 
directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
sell  not  less  than  10  million  ouices  of 
gold  per  year  by  auction  to  Aiiierlcan 
citizens. 
My  position,  and  those  of  my 

|i  sors,   on  legalizing  gold  owne 

American  citizens  is  well  known.  1 1  orig- 

I*  inally  proposed  legislation  to  thig  effect 

in  the  92d  Congress.  This  bill 
more  needed  today  when  it  appealrs  that 
there  has  emerged  a  broad  consensus 
among  American,  European,  anc  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  oflScia  s  that 
gold  should  be  deemphasized  as  Dart  of 
the  world's  monetary  system.  O  u:  own 
Joint  Economic  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Econom  cs  has 
made  the  same  recommendatio  i.  The 
time  Is  now  for  the  "sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate" to  be  heard  on  this  issue  wl^en  the 
Group  of  20  of  the  IMF  are  mee  ting  in 
Washington  this  week  to  consi<  er  re- 
forming the  international  moneta  ry  sys- 
tem. As  I  noted  earlier  in  a  length  er  dis- 
cussion of  this  issue,  more  than  7(  coun- 
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tries  allow  their  citizens  to  hold  gold. 
Surely  American  citizens  should  be 
granted  no  less  a  privilege.  Indeed,  when 
the  roughly  $50  billion  in  gold  held  by  the 
world's  monetary  authorities  is  allowed 
to  be  sold  gradually  over  the  years,  there 
will  be  more  than  enough  gold  available 
for  purchases  by  American  citizens. 

However,  legalization  of  gold  holdings 
by  Americans  is  only  half  the  picture  of 
demand  and  supply.  Increased  demand 
alone  would  simply  drive  up  the  specula- 
tive price  of  gold  to  even  higher,  destabi- 
lizing levels — and  would  benefit  only 
speculators,  and  Russian  and  South 
African  gold  .<^ales  in  Eurorean  markets. 
The  other  half  of  this  equation — the  sup- 
ply side — also  requires  analysis  and  ac- 
tion. This  amendment  would  direct  the 
Treasury  to  sell  no  less  than  10  million 
ounces  of  gold  by  auction  annually.  This 
represents  only  about  3  percent  of  our 
existing  gold  holdings — enough  gold  to 
sell  at  this  rate  past  the  year  2000.  The 
adoption  of  this  amendment  by  the  Sen- 
ate would  indicate  a  "sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate." in  that  it  believes  gold  should  be 
gradually  "demonetized"  and  play  a  gra- 
dually diminishing  role  as  a  part  of  the 
international  monetary  system.  This 
"sense  of  the  Senate"  would  reinforce 
the  Treasury  in  its  negotiations  with 
other  countries  in  the  reform  of  the  in- 
ternational monetary  system  now  taking 
place.  That  is  why  this  amendment  is  so 
crucially  needed  now,  while  the  Com- 
mittee of  20  are  meeting  in  Washington. 
The  Senate  should  send  a  signal  of  its 
views  on  the  future  role  of  gold. 

This  amendment  would  have  other 
strong  effects: 

First.  It  would  tend  to  stabilize  gold 
markets,  in  that  future  gold  supplies — 
about  50  million  ounces  produced  an- 
nually— flowing  to  markets  would  be  In- 
creased by  20  percent — thus  probably 
more  than  offsetting  any  increased  de- 
mand for  gold  by  legalization  of  Ameri- 
can gold  holdings.  The  abnormally  high 
gold  prices  in  current  weeks  only  tends 
to  shake  the  world's  confidence  in  the 
dollar  and  the  ciurent  arrangement  of 
par  values.  The  great  divergence  be- 
tween free  market  gold  prices — now  over 
$90  per  oimce — and  the  new  official  price 
of  $42.22  per  ounce  only  tends  to  weaken 
the  present  monetary  system  and  the 
strength  of  the  dollar.  The  United  States 
alone  is  sitting  on  about  $12  billion  of 
gold — at  official  prices — but  which  Is 
more  than  $25  billion  at  free  market 
prices.  Surely  the  "sense  of  the  Senate" 
that  the  United  States — as  well  as  the 
IMP  and  other  monetary  authorities — 
should  begin  a  gradual  sell-off  of  the 
"surplus  stockpile"  would  be  a  major 
signal  that  It  Is  the  dollar  and  not  gold 
that  is  the  more  reliable  repository  as 
a  storehouse  of  value. 

Second.  It  would  fight  inflation  and 
help  achieve  the  price  stabilization  ob- 
jectives of  the  administration.  Prices  of 
Industrial  gold  use — be  it  for  class  rings, 
wedding  bands,  jewelry,  dental,  elec- 
tronics— have  more  than  doubled  in  the 
past  2  years.  Limited  gold  sales  would 
reduce  these  prices. 

Third.  It  would  provide  jobs  to  the 
gold  industry  whose  1,700  fimas  and  65,- 
000  employees  are  affected  by  inflated 


gold  values  and  the  restricted  volume  of 
production. 

Fourth.  It  would  aid  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments.  U.S.  gold  users  now  import 
between  6  and  8  million  ounces — or 
roughly  half  a  billion  dollars.  Treasury 
sales  of  10  million  oimces  would  prob- 
ably eliminate  such  imports  and  might 
even  provide  some  export  earnings.  At 
free  market  auction  price  of  $50  per 
ounce,  this  is  a  $500  million  balance- 
of-payments  savings;  at  $70  per  oimce, 
this  saves — or  earns— $700  million. 

Fifth.  Finally,  for  budgetary  reasons, 
the  U.S.  Treasury  reduces  its  expendi- 
tures— such  "stockpile"  sales  would  be 
regarded  as  a  "negative  expenditure," 
thus  helping  to  keep  us  below  a  $268  bil- 
lion ceiling.  Depending  upon  the  market 
value  of  gold,  given  the  offsetting  in- 
creased demand  from  American  pur- 
chases and  Treasury  sales,  the  revenue 
effect  should  be  between  $0.5  and  $1 
billion  over  the  next  30  years  that  the 
gold  stock  would  persist  at  this  gradual 
rate  of  reduction. 

Above  all,  the  holding,  buying,  and 
selling  of  gold,  both  by  Americfin  citi- 
zens and  the  American  Government, 
will  signal  to  the  world  that  gold  is  be- 
ing "demonetized,"  that  the  dollar  and 
other  paper  currencies  are  the  better 
monetary  standards  for  the  world,  that 
Americans  can  now  be  as  free  as  others 
to  hold  and  trade  in  gold.  The  Senate 
should  ratify  this  commonsense  view 
that  gold  should  be  useful  to  mankind 
above  ground,  and  not  simply  a  metal 
to  dig  up  in  one  coimtry  and  bury  in 
another. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  6S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  NELSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  929,  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  86 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  929,  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  67 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

CONTKOL  OF  FEDERAL  EXPENDITtmES 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  S.  929,  the 
devaluation  bill.  This  amendment  would 
set  a  spending  ceiling  for  fiscal  1974  of 
$268.7  billion,  precisely  as  suggested  by 
President  Nixon.  It  would  also  grant  the 
President  the  authority  to  reserve  from 
expenditures  such  amounts  as  are  neces- 
sary to  meet  that  spending  ceiling  during 
fiscal  year  1974,  provided  that  he  with- 
holds funds  proportionately  and  within 
specified  limits  in  all  programs  and 
activities  except  nine  in  which  withhold- 
ing would  not  be  appropriate  or  legal, 
such  as  interest  on  the  debt  and  judicial 
salaries.  This  assures  that  congressional 
priorities  are  respected  even  if  It  develops 
that  withholding  is  necessary. 

President  Nixon  stated  in  his  budget 
message  that — 

The  surest  way  to  avoid  Inflation  or  higher 
taxes  or  both  Is  for  the  Congress  to  Join  me 
in  a  concerted  effort  to  control  federal 
spending. 
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He  specifically  suggested  that  before 
Congress  acts  on  the  budget: 

It  establish  a  rigid  celling  on  spending, 
limiting  total  1974  outlays  to  the  $268.7  bil- 
lion recommended  In  this  budget. 

The  amendment  I  introduce  today 
accomplishes  that  goal. 

Like  many  others  across  the  country, 
Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  disturbed 
about  the  priorities  suggested  In  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  proposed  budget.  As  a 
ihember  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, I  hope  to  play  a  role  in  ordering  our 
priorities  In  a  way  which  meets  more 
human  needs  than  the  budget  the  ad- 
ministration proposed.  But  while  I  disa- 
gree with  the  President's  priorities,  I  do 
agree  with  the  President  that  the  limit 
on  our  expenditures  in  fiscal  1974  should 
be  the  revenues  which  would  be  pro- 
duced by  a  full-employment  economy — 
$268.7  billion  under  current  tax  laws.  I 
believe  there  Is  a  sufficient  amount  with- 
in the  proposed  limit,  if  we  choose  priori- 
ties carefully  and  demEind  that  the  funds 
be  spent  effectively  and  efiBcIently  In  all 
areas,  to  continue  and,  where  appropri- 
ate, to  expand  Important  programs. 

I  favor  the  $268.7  billion  limit  for  two 
basic  reasons,  one  economic  and  one  so- 
cial. First,  it  represents  a  full-employ- 
ment balanced  budget.  If  we  spend  sig- 
nificantly more  than  this,  we  will  risk 
sparking  more  inflation — especially  in 
view  of  the  unsatisfactory  weak  phase 
m  guidelines.  If  we  spend  significantly 
less,  we  will  risk  an  Increase  in  the  al- 
ready too  high  level  of  unemployment. 
The  stimulative  effect  of  a  full-employ- 
ment balanced  budget  is  needed  to  com- 
bat the  over  5-percent  unemployment 
we  now  suffer. 

Second,  at  this  point  in  time  It  ap- 
pears the  full   $268.7   billion   may   be 
needed  to  meet  the  legitimate  domestic 
and  foreign  policy  demands  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  We  can  decide  on  that 
finally    only    after    the    appropriations 
liearing  process  is  completed,  of  course, 
but  I  see  no  good  reason  to  tie  our  hands 
now  to  another  figure.  I  will  join  the 
flght  to  cut  unnecessary  or  wasteful 
spending  anjrwhere  in  the  budget — in 
poverty  programs  or  defense,  in  foreign 
aid  or  health — but  it  does  not  now  ap- 
pear likely  we  will  be  able  to  cut  enough 
out  of  the  budget  to  finance  needed  arid 
valuable  programs  and  still  spend  less 
than  $268.7  billion.  And,  as  I  said,  it 
would  be  Inflationary  to  spend  more  un- 
der current  tax  laws.  If  Congress  ap- 
proves tax  reform  measures  which  raise 
revenues    without    affecting    Individual 
taxpayers — if,  for  example,   we  repeal 
the  accelerated  depreciation  for  business 
boondoggle  as  I  have  proposed — then 
those  funds  could  be  spent  to  meet  real 
needs  without  Inflationary  impact.  But 
we  cannot  responsibly  act  now  in  the 
hope  that  meaningful  tax  reform  will  be 
passed  In  time  to  affect  the  1974  budget. 
In  detail,  my  amendment  does  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sets  a  spending  ceiling  of  $268.7  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1974; 

Directs  the  President  to  report  to  Con- 
gress by  June  1,  1973,  on  revised  esti- 
mates of  full-employment  revenues  for 
fiscal  1974,  so  that  Congress  can  reassess 
the  spending  ceiling,  if  appropriate; 


Directs  the  President  to  withhold  funds 
proportionately  in  all  programs  and 
activities — with  the  following  exceptions: 
Interest;  veterans  benefits,  and  services; 
payments  from  social  Insurance  trust 
funds;  public  assistance  maintenance 
grants;  medicaid;  social  services  grants 
under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act; 
food  stamps;  military  retirement  pay; 
and  judicial  salaries — if  clearly  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  $268.7  billion  limit;  lim- 
its to  10  percent  the  amount  by  which 
any  one  program,  activity  or  Item  with- 
in any  spending  authority  may  be  re- 
duced; and  provides  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent wishes  to  exceed  the  10-percent  lim- 
itation he  shall  submit  his  proposal  to 
Congress  and  it  will  be  effective  unless 
disapproved  by  either  House  within  60 
days  under  an  expedited  procedure. 

I  should  add  a  word  about  the  grant 
of  authority  to  the  President  to  withhold 
funds.  In  my  view,  unilateral  Executive 
impoundments  of  funds  imposed,  because 
the  President  no  longer  believes  a  pro- 
gram worth  while  or  because  of  broad 
economic  policy  considerations  are  un- 
constitutional and  in  violation  of  the 
doctrine  of  separation  of  powers.  For  that 
reason  I  am  a  sponsor  of  S.  373,  the  im- 
poundment procedures  bill  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  .  But  in  the 
present  situation — with  Infiation  a  seri- 
ous problem,  and  with  Congress  about  to 
reform  its  budgetary  procedures,  hope- 
fully in  time  for  the  fiscal  1975  budget — 
I  believe  a  temporary  and  limited  grant 
of  power  to  the  President  to  withhold 
funds  to  keep  spending  to  $268.7  billion 
is  proper.  This  part  of  my  amendment 
is  very  similar  to  a  provision,  introduced 
by  our  former  colleague,  Len  B.  Jordan, 
which  the  Senate  passed  last  year  as 
part  of  the  debt-ceiling  extension.  It  Is 
also  similar  to  amendment  No.  51   to 
S.  929  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen).  But 
my  version  differs  from  Senator  Bent- 
sen's  In  one  crucial  respect:  while  under 
his   amendment   it   takes   a   resolution 
passed  by  both  Houses  to  disapprove  a 
proposed  withholding  in  one  program  in 
excess  of  10  percent  under  mine  It  takes 
only  the  disapproval  of  one  House.  To 
require  both  Houses  to  act  affirmatively 
within  60  days  to  disapprove  a  large  re- 
duction in  a  program  is  to  grant  the 
President  too  much  power  to  reorder 
priorities  without  congressional  imput, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our 
early  action  this  year  will  provide  suf- 
ficient time  for  the  President  to  suggest 
and  Congress  to  make  necessary  adjust- 
ments as  the  year  goes  along. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  make 
an  obvious  point.  The  proposal  I  put  for- 
ward today  is  npt  a  final  answer  to  our 
budgetary  problems.  It  is  but  a  temporary 
measure  to  deal  with  immediate  prob- 
lems. Within  the  next  year,  I  hope,  Con- 
gress will  reform  its  procedures  so  as  to 
control  spending  as  well  as  obligatlonal 
authority;  to  get  an  overview  of  the  en- 
tire budget,  including  contract  authority 
and  other  so-called  backdoor  spending; 
and  to  consider  fully  the  economic  con- 
sequences of  Government  spending. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  my  amendment  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  67 

At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

•'Sec. — .(a)  Expenditures  and  net  lending 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974, 
under  the  budget  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment.  shall  not  exceed  $268,700,000,000. 

"(b)  (1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law.  the  President  shall  In  accord- 
ance with  this  section,  reserve  from  expendi- 
ture and  net  lending,  from  appropriations  or 
other  obligatlonal  authority  heretofore  or 
hereafter  made  available,  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  to  effectuate  the  provisions 
of  this  section.  In  no  event,  however,  shall 
such  reservations  be  made  until  there  is  suf- 
ficient Information  available  to  Indicate 
clearly  that  the  figure  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  is  going  to  be  ex- 
ceeded, and  the  President  has  submitted  to 
Congress  the  reasons  he  has  decided  to  Im- 
pose reservations  under  this  section. 

"(2)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  par- 
agraph (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  President 
shall  reserve  amounts  proportionately  from 
appropriations  or  other  obligatlonal  author- 
ity available  for  all  programs  and  activities 
except  for  expenditures  and  net  lending  for 
"(A)  Interest; 

"(B)  veterans'  benefits  and  services; 
"(C)  payments  from  social  insiorance  trust 
funds; 

"(D)       public      assistance      maintenance 
grants: 
"(E)  medicaid; 

"(F)   social  services  grants  under  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act; 
"(G)  food  stamps; 
"(H)  military  retirement  pay:  and 
"(I)  Judicial  salaries. 

"(3)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection,  no 
amount  specified  in  any  appropriations  or 
other  obligatlonal  authority  for  fiscal  1974 
for  any  activity,  program,  or  Item  within  such 
appropratlon  or  other  authority  may  be  re- 
duced by  more  than  10  per  centum. 

"(c)  In  the  administration  of  any  program 
as  to  which — 

"(1)  the  amount  of  expenditures  Is  lim- 
ited pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion; and 

"(2)  the  allocation,  grant,  apportionment, 
or  other  distribution  of  funds  among  recipi- 
ents is  required  to  be  determined  by  applica- 
tion of  a  formula  Involving  the  amount  ap- 
propriated or  otherwise  made  available  for 
distribution;  the  amount  available  for  obli- 
gation (as  determined  by  the  President) 
shall  be  substituted  for  the  amount  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  made  available  In  the 
application  of  the  formula. 

"(d)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b),  should  the  President 
find  it  necessary  or  desirable  to  exceed  the 
10  percentum  limitation  provided  In  para- 
graph (3)  of  subsection  (b),  he  shall  notify 
Congress  of  those  programs  and  activities  for 
which  he  believes  it  desirable  to  reduce  funds 
In  excess  of  such  10  per  centum,  the  amounts 
of  such  excess  reductions;  and  the  reasons 
for  and  anticipated  Impact  of  such  reduc- 
tions. Any  such  excess  reduction  shall  be  ef- 
fective within  the  first  period  of  sixty  calen- 
dar days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress 
after  the  date  on  which  such  notice  is  trans- 
mitted to  It,  unless  between  the  date  of  such 
transmittal  and  the  end  of  the  sixty-day 
period,  either  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives  agrees  to  a  resolution  stat- 
ing that  it  does  not  favor  that  excess  reduc- 
tion. For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  (1) 
continuity  of  session  is  broken  only  by  an 
adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die.  and  (2) 
the  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not  In  ses- 
sion because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are  excluded 
In  the  computation  of  the  sixty-day  period. 
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"(e)  If  the  committee  to  which  a  resolu- 
tion with  respect  to  a  proposed  exci  iss  reduc- 
tion has  been  referred  has  not  reported  It  at 
the  end  of  ten  calendar  days  after  Its  Intro- 
duction, It  is  In  order  to  move  elth  er  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  from  furth«r  consid- 
eration of  any  other  resolution  wllh  respect 
to  the  proposed  excess  reduction  ^rhlch  has 
been  referred  to  the  committee. 

•'(1)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  Individual  favoring  tHe  resolu- 
tion. Is  highly  privileged  ( except  th  at  it  may 
not  be  made  after  the  commltte<i  has  re- 
ported a  resolution  with  respect  to  the  sam.e 
proposed  excess  reduction) .  am  I  debate 
thereon  shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  one 
hour,  to  be  divided  equally  between  those 
favoring  and  those  opposing  the  rssolutlon. 
An  amendment  to  the  motion  Is  noi  In  order, 
and  It  Is  not  In  order  to  move  to  leconslder 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion  Is  igreed  to 
or  disagreed  to. 

"(2)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  Is  agreed 
to  or  disagreed  to,  the  motion  msy  not  be 
renewed,  nor  may  another  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  be  made  wllb  respect 
to  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
same  proposed  excess  reduction. 

"(f)  When  the  committee  has  re  sorted,  or 
has  been  discharged  from  further  consider- 
ation of  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a  pro- 
posed excess  reduction.  It  Is  at  my  time 
thereafter  In  order  (even  though  a  previ- 
ous motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been  dis- 
agreed to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  tl;  e  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution.  The  notion  Is 
highly  privileged  and  Is  not  deba^ble.  An 
amendment  to  the  motion  Is  not  In  order, 
and  It  Is  not  In  order  to  move  to  leconslder 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion  Is  igreed  to 
or  disagreed  to. 

"  ( 1 )  Debate  on  the  resolution  ahs  11  be  lim- 
ited to  not  more  than  ten  hours,  wl  ilch  shall 
be  divided  equally  between  those  favoring 
and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  A  motion 
further  to  limit  debate  Is  not  debatable.  An 
amendment  to,  or  motion  to  recoiimlt,  the 
resolution  Is  not  In  order,  and  It  Is  not  In 
order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote' by  which 
the  resolution  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

"(g)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  discharge  from  commit  tee  or  the 
consideration  of,  a  resolution  with  'espect  to 
a  proposed  excess  reduction,  and  n  lOtlons  to 
proceed  to  the  conslderalton  of  other  busi- 
ness, shall  be  decided  without  deba  be. 

"(1)  Appeals  from  the  decisloi.s  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repres  entatlves. 
as  the  case  may  be,  or  the  procedur  3  relating 
to  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a  proposed 
excess  reduction  shall  be  decldeq  without 
debate. 

"(h)  The  President  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress  on    or    before    June    1,    19T3    revised 
estimates,  if  any,  of  full-employment  reve 
nues  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1974." 

AMENDMENT  NO.  68 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 
Mr.  EAGLETON  proposed  ar^  amend- 
ment to  Senate  bill  929. 
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Donna  Yee  of  the  committee  staff  at 
225-5451. 


1 RELA1 1NO 


TO 

SECOND- 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 
POSTAL     RATES     FOR 
CLASS  MAGAZINE  PUBLICjATIONS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  1  wish  to 
announce  that  hetirings  have  bedn  sched- 
uled for  AprU  2  and  3.  1973,  cm  S.  411, 
S.  630,  8.  842,  and  H.R.  4128,  lejglslation 
relating  to  postal  rates  for  secdnd-class 
magazine  publications.  I 

The  hearings  will  be  held  felonday, 
April  2,  and  Tuesday,  April  3,  al(  10  ajoa., 
in  room  6002,  Dlrksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  Those  wishing  to  tes  ify  may 
arrange  to  do  so  by  contacting  Mrs. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  OCEANS 
AND  INTERNATIONAL  ENVIRON- 
MENT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce that  on  April  17,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oceans  and  International  En- 
vironment of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  will  begin  2  days  of  public 
hearings  on  the  Convention  on  the  Estab- 
lishment of  an  International  Fund  for 
Compensation  for  Oil  Pollution  Damage 
and  the  amendments  to  the  1954  Preven- 
tion of  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil  Con- 
vention (Ex.  K,  92-2)  and  the  Oil  Pollu- 
tion Compensation  Act  (S.  841).  The 
hearings  will  be  held  in  room  4221  of 
the  Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
beginning  at  10  a.m. 

At  that  time  the  committee  expects  to 
hear  executive  branch  witnesses  and 
other  interested  individuals.  Persons 
wishing  to  testify  should  commimicate 
with  the  chief  clerk  of  the  committee. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S.  1155 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce that  on  April  16  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Oceans  and  International  Hi- 
vironment  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  will  conduct  public  hearings 
on  S.  1155,  the  United  Nations  Environ- 
ment Program  Participation  Act  of  1973. 
The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room  4221 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
beginning  at  10  a.m. 

At  that  time  the  committee  expects  to 
hear  executive  branch  witnesses  and 
other  interested  individuals.  Persons 
wishing  to  testify  should  communicate 
with  the  chief  clerk  of  the  committee. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
FOOD  PRICES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Production  and  Sta- 
bilization of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  will  com- 
mence hearings  on  food  prices  at  2  pjn. 
April  4,  5,  6,  and  9,  in  room  5302,  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 

All  persons  wishing  to  testify  should 
contact  Gerald  Allen,  room  5300,  New 
Senate  Office  Building;  telephone  225- 
7391. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  following  nominations  have  been 
referred  to  and  are  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

James  F.  Companion,  of  West  Virginia, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  West  Vii^rinia  for  the  term  of 
4  years,  vice  Paul  C.  Camllletti,  resigning. 

James  N.  Gabriel,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Mas- 
sachusetts for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Joseph  L.  Tauro. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  Interested  In  these  nominations 


to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Wednesday,  April  4,  1973,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  It  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON 
NOMINATION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Wednes- 
day, April  4,  1973,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2228,  Dirksen  Office  Building,  on  the  fol- 
lowing nomination: 

Vincent  P.  Biunno,  of  New  Jersey,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district  of 
New  Jersey,  vice  Robert  Shaw,  deceased. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastiahd) 
chairman;  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan)  and  the  Senator  frran 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hrtjska)  . 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON 
NOMINATION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Wednes- 
day, April  4,  1973.  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2228.  Dirksen  Office  Building,  on  the  fol- 
lowing nomination: 

Daniel  J.  Snyder,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  western 
district  of  Pennsylvania,  vice  Joseph  P. 
Weis,  Jr. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland) 
chairman;  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan)  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hrttska)  . 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


opening  statement  of  senator 
mccxellan  for  SUBCOMMTTTEE 
on    defense    appropriations 

BUDGET  HEARINGS 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day, we  began  our  hearings  in  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
the  fiscal  1974  budget  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas, set  the  tone  for  our  deliberations 
this  year  with  a  well  dociunented  open- 
ing statement  that  is  valuable  reading 
for  every  Senator  and  every  citizen. 

In  comparing  defense  spending  to 
other  areas  the  chairman  noted  that: 

20  years  ago,  defense  spending  was  nearly 
double  that  of  all  other  federal  agencies  and 
departments  combined.  Today,  the  other 
federal  agencies  spend  a  total  of  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  defense. 
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20  years  ago,  defense  spending  was  nearly 
double  that  of  all  state  and  local  govern- 
ments combined.  Today,  state  and  local 
government  spending  is  more  than  double 
that  for  defense. 

20  years  ago,  total  defense  manpower  was 
nearly  equal  to  all  other  public  employ- 
ment— federal,  state  aiad  local — combined. 
Today,  such  public  employment  exceeds  de- 
fense manpower  by  nearly  4  to  1. 

20  years  ago,  about  49  cents  out  of  every 
tax  dollar — federal,  state  and  local — went 
for  defense.  Today,  this  figure  comes  to 
around  20  cents — a  reduction  of  60  % . 

Today,  the  defense  share  of  the  U.S.  gross 
national  product,  of  the  labor  force,  and  of 
the  federal  budget  Is  lower  than  at  any  time 
since  1950. 

Today,  defense  spending  has  gone  below 
prewar  levels  In  terms  of  what  the  dollar  will 
buy  for  the  first  time  In  American  history — 
either  after  or  during  a  war. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  powerful  facts 
that  disprove  indeed  the  two  misconcep- 
tions that  defense  spending  is  the  cause 
of  our  runaway  budget  and  that  the  hu- 
manitarian concerns  are  being  short- 
changed. As  it  has  been  noted  before,  the 
priorities  in  the  budget  between  human 
resources  and  defense  have  been  almost 
exactly  reversed  since  1969 — with  human 
resources  outlays  rising  to  47  percent  of 
the  1974  budget  while  defense  drops  to 
30  percent.  In  order  that  the  entire  Sen- 
ate as  well  as  the  public  might  have  the 
opportunity  to  read  this  excellent  analy- 
sis of  what  the  chairman  has  rightfully 
described  as  "the  premium  for  America's 
survival  insurance"  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  the  full  statement  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Chairman  John  L.  McCuxlan 
(Note. — In    constant    fiscal    1973    prices, 
present    defense    outlays    are    $34.3    billion 
(about  one-third)  below  the  fiscal  1968  war- 
time peak.  They  have  fallen  sharply  In  each 
of  the  past  5  years,  and  fiscal  1973  outlays 
represent  the  lowest  level  since  fiscal  1961.) 
Today,  the  Senate  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  begins  hearmgs  on  the  Fiscal 
1974  budget  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  Administration   has   requested   Con- 
gressional approval  of  new  defense  budget 
authority  totaling  $85.2  billion,  with  outlays 
during  the   coming  fiscal  year  expected  to 
reach  $79  billion. 

Such  expenditures  by  any  measure  are  an 
Immense  sum. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  the  pre- 
miums for  America's  survival  Insurance  are 
high. 

However,  there  are  other  significant  facts 
which  relate  to  our  national  defense  com- 
mitment. 

These  facts  and  their  supporting  statistics 
are  seldom  given  headlines. 

They  are  frequently  omitted  In  discussions 
of  federal  spending. 
They  are  rarely  cited  by  the  critics. 
They  are  not  popiUar  Indicators  of  our  de- 
fense posture,  but  nonetheless,  they  are  true; 
and  they  especially  warrant  full  considera- 
tion as  these  hearings  progress: 

20  years  ago,  defense  spending  was  nearly 
double  that  of  all  other  federal  agencies  and 
departments  combined.  Today,  the  other 
federal  agencies  spend  a  total  of  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  defense.  (In  1953  defense 
spending  $60.4  billion— all  other  agencies  and 
departments  $26.8  bUllon.  In  1973  defense 
spending  $74.8  billion— other  agencies  and 
departments  $174.9  bUUon.) 
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20  years  ago,  defense  spending  was  nearly 
double  that  of  all  state  and  local  govern- 
ments combined.  Today,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment spending  Is  more  than  double  that 
for  defense.  (In  1953  defense  spending  $50.4 
billion — all  state  and  local  governments  $27 
blUlon.  In  1973  defense  spending  $74.8  bU- 
llon— all  state  and  local  governments  $182.5 
billion.) 

20  years  ago,  total  defense  manpower  was 
nearly  equal  to  all  other  public  employ- 
ment— federal,  state  and  local — combined. 
Today,  such  public  employment  exceeds  de- 
fense manpower  by  nearly  4  to  1.  (In  1963 
defense  manpower  4.8  million — all  other  6.4 
million.  In  1973  defense  manpower  3.3  mil- 
lion— all  other  12.8  mUllon.) 

20  years  sigo.  about  49  cents  out  of  every 
tax  dollar— federal,  state  and  local — went  for 
defense.  Today,  this  figure  comes  to  around 
20  cents — a  reduction  of  60% . 

Today,  the  defense  share  of  the  U.  8.  gross 
national  product,  of  the  labor  force,  and  of 
the  federal  budget  Is  lower  than  at  any  time 
since  1950.  (6.2%  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct — 6.8%  of  the  labor  force,  and — 29% 
of  Federal  outlays.) 

Today,  defense  spending  has  gone  below 
prewar  levels  In  terms  of  what  the  dollar 
wUl  buy  for  the  first  time  In  American  his- 
tory— either  after  or  during  a  war.  (For 
example,  defense  outlays  $82.6  bUlion  In 
1964 — at  1973  price  levels.  In  1973  $74.8  bil- 
lion In  defense  outlays.) 

These  facts  refute  many  of  the  erroneous 
contentions  and  Impressions  about  the  de- 
fense budget— such  as:  that  It  continues  to 
grow;  that  It  dominates  public  spending- 
that  it  is  the  root  of  all  of  our  economic 
ills;  and  that  It  Is  an  tmnecessary  and  ex- 
orbitant drain  on  our  nation's  resources. 

These  facts  also  disprove  two  other  popu- 
lar misconceptions— (1)  that  defense  spend- 
ing Is  the  prime  cause  of  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing high  cost  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  (2)  that  civic,  human  resource  programs 
have  been  shortchanged  at  the  expense  of 
defense  priorities. 

Since  1964  the  cost  of  government  has  gone 
up  $150  bUllon— from  $118.6  billion  to  $268  7 
bUUon  In  fiscal  1974.  Of  that  total  Increase 
only  19%  or  $28.6  bUllon  Is  attributable  to 
military  spending.  The  remaining  81%  or 
$121.4  billion  Is  attributable  to  nonmUltary 
functions  and  services,  such  as  human  re- 
sources and  general  government. 

WhUe  total  federal  outlays  have  gone  up 
about  127%  during  this  period,  defense 
spending  has  been  rising  far  less  rapidly 
than  any  other  major  Item  In  the  budget— 
Increashig  by  only  58%  from  $49.5  bUllon  to 
$78.2  bUllon.  On  the  other  hand,  social  pro- 
grams such  as  federal  aid  to  education 
jumped  466%  (from  $1.1  bUllon  to  $6.3  bU- 
lion) ;  public  assistance  went  up  245%  (from 
$3.1  bUllon  to  $10.7  bUllon);  social  security 
235%  ($16.2  bUllon  to  $54.3  bUllon);  and 
health  care  and  services  (Including  Medicare 
and  Medicaid)  Increased  dramatically  by 
4,571%  (from  $393  mUllon  to  $18.4  bUllon) 
There  Is  much  taUs  about  reordering  na- 
tional priorities.  Unquestionably,  some  new 
directions  and  emphasis  may  be  practical 
and  required  If  we  are  to  meet  our  nation's 
present  needs  and  our  commitment  to  its 
future.  But  It  clearly  appears  from  the  sta- 
tistics which  I  have  Just  cited  that  the 
reordering  of  priorities  has  been  in  progress- 
been  underway— for  quite  some  time  now 

They  also  Indicate  that  we  have  not  been 
maintaining  a  strong  national  defense  whol- 
ly at  the  expense  and  to  the  detriment  of 
urgently  needed  social,  civic,  and  human  re- 
source programs.  They  clearly  demonstrate 
that  we  have  not  forsaken  or  grossly  ne- 
glected the  domestic  obligations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

They  further  Indicate  that  America  has 
been  streamlining  its  defense  establish- 
ment—making It  more  efficient  and  effective 


and  at  less  cost — so  that  more  money  can 
be  spent  on  nonmUltary  services  and  projects. 

This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  more  reduc- 
tions cannot  or  should  not  be  made  in  de- 
fense spending.  The  long  sought  ceasefire  in 
Vietnam  has  finally  been  attained.  The  days 
of  pouring  billions  of  dollars  Into  this  part 
of  the  world  to  support  mUltary  actions — 
some  $112  bUllon  over  the  past  ten  years — 
are  finally  ending.  The  Congress  can  now, 
and  I  know  it  will,  endeavor  to  hold  the  line 
on  military  spending  and  help  move  this 
nation  In  the  direction  of  a  balanced  budget. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  In  Southeast  Asia  will  not 
result  In  any  extra  large  financial  "peace 
dividend"  In  Fiscal  1974.  Such  dividends — 
reductions — have  been  taking  place  since 
1968.  Since  then,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense payroU  has  been  cut  by  30^^- by  a 
total  of  some  1,440,000  military  and  civUlan 
personnel.  Troop  strengths  will"  soon  be  at  a 
24  year  low.  Personnel  and  procurement 
have  been  cut  by  $24  blUlon  over  the  past  5 
years.  Unfortunately,  however,  we  have 
realized  a  net  saving  of  only  $1.5  bUlion 
from  these  cuts  because  of  infiatlon  and  pay 
Increases. 

The  Impact  of  Inflation  on  the  defense 
budget  has  been  enormous.  Without  addmg 
or  promoting  a  man  and  without  buying  an 
additional  item  from  Industry,  the  same  pro- 
grams that  cost  $50.8  bUllon  In  fiscal  1964 
would  cost  $87.7  blUlon  in  1974— an  Increase 
of  $36.9  blUion.  Programs  that  cost  $22.5 
billion  In  1954  would  now  cost  $55.5  bUllon 
more  20  years  later.  MeanwhUe.  In  terms 
of  constant  dollars,  our  expenditures  for  re- 
search and  development  have  dropped  $1.5 
blUlon  since  1964  ($10.2  bUllon  to  $8.7  bU- 
llon). 

For  fiscal  1974,  the  President  has  requested 
Defense  appropriations  totaling  $83.5  bU- 
Uon. exclusive  of  the  mUltary  assistance  pro- 
gram. This  is  29  percent  of  his  total  budg- 
et of  $288  bUllon  and  48  percent  of  the 
$172  bUUon  that  will  be  considered  by  the 
Congress  for  appropriation. 

This  $83.5  bUllon  also  represents  an  In- 
crease of  approximately  $5.7  bUllon  over 
the  budget  authority  granted  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  Of  this  $5.7  billion  Increase,  ap- 
proximately $3,633  bUlion  is  for  Increases  In 
the  pay  of  clvUlan,  military,  and  retired  serv- 
ice personnel  ($2,633  bUllon),  and  increases 
In  the  cost  of  goods  and  services  ($1.0  bil- 
lion). The  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Congress  can  exercise  little  or  no  control 
over  these  recently  enacted  statutory  In- 
creases. 

'^•ongress  can  make  reductions  in  other 
Items  (totaUng  $2,750  bllUon)  where  feasi- 
ble, or  advisable.  They  Include: 

(1)  Legislation  for  a  "reform"  of  the  mlU- 
tary  retirement  system,  $390  mlUlon. 

(2)  Legislation  for  additional  all-volunteer 
force  programs,  $150  mlUlon. 

(3)  Increases  in  various  procurement  pro- 
grams, $1  billion. 

(4)  Increases  In  various  research  and  de- 
velopment programs.  $595  million. 

(6)  Increases  In  various  construction  pro- 
grams. $432  mlUlon. 

(6)  Increases  In  various  housing  programs, 
$183  million:   for  a  total  of  $2,750  bUllon. 

In  considering  the  1973  Defense  budget 
last  year,  we  were  able  to  recommend  and 
to  secure  reductions  of  more  than  $5  bllUon 
below  the  President's  request.  We  may  not 
be  able  to  surpass  or  even  equal  this  In 
Fiscal  1974,  but  I  anticipate  that  some 
realistic  spending  cuts  can  be  made  in  the 
budget  we  are  now  considering  without  di- 
minishing or  weakening  our  national  defense 
posture. 

This  Is  our  purpose;  and  this  is  what  we 
shall  undertake  to  accompUsh,  as  we  make 
a  careful  study  of  the  budget  request  sub- 
mitted to  us  and  In  the  further  processing 
of  this  bill. 
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A  MULTINATIONAL  PRO  3LEM 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Pre  Ident,  as 
the  problems  incident  to  the  va  ue  of  the 
dollar  continue  to  grow,  one  can  only 
note  with  interest  a  recent  editorial  in 
the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  entitled  "A 
Multinational  Problem." 
This  editorial  points  out  thajt 
Multinational  corporations,  mos ;  of  which 
are  U.S. -owned,  hold  a  pool  of  liquid  assets 
valued  at  268  billion  dollars,  whKh  Is  more 
than  three  times  the  total  reserv(  s  held  by 
Industrial  nations  in  defending  currency 
values.  Thus,  individual  nations.  Including 
the  United  States,  are  presently  li|  an  Inde- 
finable monetary  position. 


I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial in  question  be  Inserted  at  ihis  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thf  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  St.  Louts  Post  Dlspatcl^,  Mar.  17 
1973 
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Things  are  rarely  what  they  seen 
the   1960s,  multinational  corporations 
the  object  of  home  country  pride 
elgn  courting.  They  were  a  8tat\]p 
exemplified  by   the  Middle  East 
Invested  more  money  In  a  Coca 
chlse  than  In  hospitals. 

Today,  these  global  operations 
Ingly  viewed  as  ogres,  feeding 
and  poor  countries.  They  are  a 
avarice  and  the  target  of  political 

The  truth,  as  always.  Is 
tween.  Like  the  national  corporatl<^ns 
them,  the  rise  of  multinationals 
viewed  as  a  mixed  blessing  which  Mi|ould 
duce  optimum  benefits  only  after 
tlonal  government  mechanism  Is 
to  monitor  them.  When  big  buslnesi 
tn   America   virtually   unrestricted 
centtiry  ago,  people  began  to  wotry 
the   future  of  competition   becauie 
power  of  the  new  firms  and  the  tactics 
used.  The  political  result  was 
antitrust    laws.    A    similar   respon^ 
International  scale  Is  now  In  order 

Multinational  corporations  have 
uted  to  the  spread  of  technology 
Introduction   of   products   at   masi 
prices.  Their  success  shows  that 
can  overcome  both  natural  and 
barriers  to  trade.  Their  benefits 
hope  that  with  closer  integration 
countries  the  lilcellhood  of  vlolen: 
diminishes.  From  a  selfish  viewpoint 
25   per   cent   of   U.S.   corporate   profit 
comes  from  foreign  affiliates.  The 
U.S.  exports  to  these  aSlUates  Is 
faster  rate  than  the  value  of  othei 
ports. 

But  such   favorable   factors  are 
balanced  by  a  single,  awesome  statistic 
shows  the  extent  of  power  held  by 
tlonal    corporations.    These    firms, 
which  are  U.S. -owned,  hold  a  pool 
assets  valued  at  268  billion  dollars, 
more  than  three  times  the  total 
by  industrial  nations  in  defending 
values.  Thus,  individual  nations, 
the  United  States,  are  presently 
defensible  monetary  position. 
While    governments    pursue 
and  often  conflicting  development 
the  global  entrepreneiirs  carry  on 
Integrated    operation.   They   can 
example,   massive   amounts  of  moi^ey 
country  to  country  In  response  to 
live  profit  easier  than  a  single 
can  respond  to  them. 

As  yet  there  Is  no  tntematlonal 
to  develop  a  response.  The  emphasis 
on  national  solutions  to  International 
lems.  The  goals  should  be  to  prot  !ct 
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petitlon  from  a  worldwide  perspective 
through  antitrust  agreements,  to  assure  the 
equitable  division  of  taxes,  labor  and  profits, 
and,  not  the  least  important,  to  establish 
a  system  of  compensation  to  owners  of  ex- 
propriated property.  New  rules  of  Interna- 
tional conduct  are  needed  so  that  the  full 
benefits  of  multinational  corporations  will 
be  realized.  Under  proper  supervision,  the 
growth  of  these  enterprises  would  tend  to 
discourage  trade  wars  and  encourage  the 
emergence  of  a  new  global  economic  system. 


VICE  PRESIDE^rr  AGNEW  DIS- 
CUSSES THE  NEED  FOR  FLEXIBIL- 
ITY IN  URBAN  TRANSPORTATION 
PLANNING 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  month,  Vice  President  Agnew  smI- 
dressed  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the  In- 
ternational Rapid  Transit  Seminar  in 
Los  Angeles. 

His  remarks  were  most  timely,  as  he 
evaluated  the  need  for  greater  commu- 
nity flexibility  in  meeting  urban  trans- 
portation needs,  whether  those  needs  In- 
volve highway  construction,  the  acqui- 
sition of  buses,  the  construction  of  a 
rail  mass  transit  system,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  such  alternatives. 

Shortly  before  the  Vice  President's 
speech,  the  Senate  adopted  the  so-called 
Muskie-Baker  amendment  as  a  part  of 
S.  502.  That  amendment  would  grant 
such  flexibility  In  the  use  of  the  $850 
million-a-year  urban  system  highway 
program. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Vice  President's  speech,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in- 
cluded at  this  point  in  the  Rzcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Address  bt  thx  Vice  Pbesident  of  thz 

United  States 
I  am  particularly  pleased  to  be  with  you 
today  as  you  meet  to  express  your  concern 
over  what  is  one  of  the  more  serioiis  prob- 
lems facing  Los  Angeles — and  cities  across 
the  Nation — that  of  providing  for  the  move- 
ment of  people  and  goods  without  destroying 
our  environment  or  our  quality  of  life. 

The  people  who  settled  this  State  were 
strong  men  and  women  who  saw  an  opportu- 
nity to  prosper  by  their  own  initiative  and 
seized  that  opportunity.  Callfornlans  are  still 
seizing  the  opportunity  to  shape  their  own 
communities.  That  is  the  choice  they  made  in 
San  Francisco  when  they  decided  to  build 
the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit.  That  is  why  you 
are  assembled  today — to  commit  yourself  to 
the  concept  of  rational  progress  through 
community  deliberation.  In  a  sense,  the  lab- 
oratory research  to  improve  the  quality  of 
owe  lives  is  shifting  from  the  Federal  to 
the  local  level.  It  Is  shifting  from  Washing- 
ton to  communities  such  as  Los  Angeles.  We 
In  the  Nixon  Administration  commend  you 
for  accepting  that  challenge — for  realizing 
that  there  can  be  no  future  without  a  pres- 
ent; that  there  can  be  no  ending  without  a 
beginning. 

I  assure  you  that  President  Nixon  applauds 
such  efforts.  In  his  inaugural  address,  and 
again  in  his  State  of  the  Union  message,  the 
President  called  upon  the  American  p)eople  to 
accept  the  challenge  to  control  their  own 
destiny  and  shape  their  own  future.  And 
that  is  the  fundamental  purpose  of  your 
meeting  today.  For  his  part,  the  President 
has  pledged  that  substantial  decision-mak- 
ing authority  over  Federal  programs  will  be 
returned  to  the  States,  the  local  communi- 
ties through  their  elected  officials.  As  a  for- 


mer Governor  and  county  chief  executive,  I 
endorse  this  policy  fully.  Local  officials  have 
a  detailed,  on-the-job  understanding  of  their 
local  problems.  What  they  need  now  are  the 
tools  to  solve  these  problems. 

This  Administration  intends  to  assist  you 
In  every  way  possible.  There  Is  no  place  in  the 
Nixon  Administration  for  an  cmnlpotent  and 
omnipresent  Federal  bureaucracy  which  seeks 
to  impose  from  Washington  those  decisions 
which  can  better  be  made  on  the  local  level. 
There  is  no  place  In  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion for  Federal  agencies  which  set  the  goals 
and  priorities  for  each  community  in  this 
Nation.  Indeed,  there  Is  no  place  in  the  Nixon 
Administration  for  Federal  officials  who  lec- 
ture local  officials  Instead  of  listening  to 
them. 

Rather,  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
is  to  create  the  flexibility,  financial  and 
otherwise,  that  will  help  urban  areas  to  make 
their  own  decisions  as  to  when  and  where 
and  how  they  want  to  spend  their  Federal 
dollars.  There  Is  a  delicate  balance  that  must 
be  achieved — a  balance  between  the  Federal 
responsibility  to  Insure  that  the  life  lines  of 
our  url3an  areas  remain  open  and  the  equal 
responsibility  to  see  that  Federal  funding 
policies  do  not  tie  the  hands  of  local  officials 
who  seek  the  best  answer  to  their  local  prob- 
lems. 

We  In  Washington  can  establish  general 
policy,  based  on  the  needs  of  the  Nations  as 
a  whole  and  the  resources  we  have  to  meet 
those  needs.  We  can  also  share  with  you  our 
findings  garnered  from  the  successes  and  fail- 
ures of  communities  such  as  your  own.  What 
we  cannot  and  will  not  do  is  strip  you  of  the 
right  to  make  decisions — indeed,  the  respon- 
sibility to  make  decisions — on  matters  which 
affect  the  way  you  live  in  your  own  com- 
munity. This  is  a  responsibility  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  share  with  you.  We 
must  make  certain  that  Federal  financing 
and  policies  do  not  preclude  good  solutions 
you  wish  to  Implement  at  the  local  level. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  Is  no  Federal 
policy  towards  transportation.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. This  country  began  Its  surge  towards 
economic  pre-eminence  when  the  Federal 
Government  adopted  a  clear  policy  of  en- 
couraging an  extensive  railroad  system.  Fur- 
ther, there  is  no  question  that  this  country 
prospered  through  Federal-aid  roads  which 
brought  farm  products  to  our  cities  and  then 
through  otir  system  of  interconnected  Fed- 
eral and  State  highways  which  made  the 
bounty  and  beauty  of  this  great  land  avail- 
able to  all  our  citizens. 

The  focus  of  the  Federal  concern  In  trans- 
portation, however,  has  now  shifted  to  our 
urban  areas.  This  is  where  squeeze  has  turned 
to  crunch;  where  the  question  Is  no  longer 
how  to  get  from  A  to  B,  but  rather  how  to 
protect  our  communities  and  ourselves  in 
getting  from  A  to  B.  We  must  find  ways  to 
prevent  the  erosion  of  tax  base  caused  by 
Inner-clty  highways  and  ways  to  avoid 
smothering  under  a  blanket  of  pollution,  or 
aging  perceptibly  during  a  traffic  Jam.  And  I 
am  not  Just  talking  about  Los  Angeles  or  the 
other  major  cities  of  this  country;  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  264  vurban  areas  in  this  Nation 
which  contain  75  percent  of  our  population. 
The  transportation  problem  which  faces 
urban  areas  today  Is  the  same  in  Houston, 
Texas  as  it  Is  In  Los  Angeles.  The  problem 
you  are  meeting  today  to  consider — how  to 
achieve  a  truly  balanced  transportation  sys- 
tem, a  system  that  provides  needed  mobility 
to  all  our  citizens,  regardless  of  their  income, 
age,  or  handicap — needs  to  be  resolved  in  al- 
most all  our  urban  areas. 

We  as  a  Nation  have  come  to  recognize 
that  our  urban  areas  are  complex  and  inter- 
related and  that  the  decisions  we  make  about 
one  element  of  our  urban  society  have  rami- 
fications throughout  the  entire  society.  For 
this  reason,  the  President  has  proposed  the 
establishment  of  a  Department  of  Commu- 
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nlty  Development  which  can  Integrate  the  re- 
lated factors  of  urban  problems.  He  has  also 
restructured  the  current  Cabinet  to  stimu- 
late the  most  sophisticated  and  sensitive  re- 
sponse to  our  problems.  Our  cities  and  the 
citizens  will  no  longer  accept  Inefficient 
spending  directed  from  Washington. 

In  transportation,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  urban  areas  such  as  Los  Angeles 
are  recognizing  that  the  automobile  alone, 
as  we  know  it  today,  is  not  the  answer  to 
urban  transportation  problems.  While  It  Is 
perfectly  adapted  to  taking  a  family  on  an 
outing.  It  is  clearly  not  the  most  efficient 
way  of  getting  from  home  to  work  and  then 
home  again  In  a  busy  city. 

The  automobile  is  not  a  monster,  but  It 
will  become  one  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  be- 
come totally  dependent  on  It  for  our  urban 
transportation.  We  can  develop  more  ra- 
tional and  efficient  ways  to  move  around  in 
our  cities,  and  mass  transit — whether  It  be 
bus,  rail,  or  an  Innovative  new  systems-can 
free  us  from  our  automobile  servitude. 

We  must  provide  alternatives  to  the  auto- 
mobile wherever  possible.  There  are  many 
people  who  either  do  not  want  or  do  not 
need  to  use  their  automobiles  for  a  particular 
trip — who  would  prefer  a  convenient  alter- 
native. The  private  commuter  bus  coopera- 
tives springing  up  In  Los  Angeles  and  else- 
where are  but  one  Indication  of  this  grow- 
ing trend. 

To  provide  such  an  alternative,  local  deci- 
sion makers  must  have  the  flexibility  to  use 
their  transportation  dollars  to  create  a  bal- 
anced system  for  their  community.  To  this 
end,  the  President  has  proposed  highway/ 
mass  transit  legislation  which  would  open 
the  Highway  Trust  F\uid  to  bus  and  rail  ex- 
penditures through  the  establishment  of  a 
$1.1  billion  urban  fund;  would  send  some 
Federal  highway  and  transit  funds  directly 
to  urban  areas;  would  encourage  the  creation 
and  strengthening  of  metropolitan  area-wide 
institutions  to  plan  and  Implement  high- 
way and  transit  facilities;  and  would  permit 
the  transfer  of  funds  designated  for  contro- 
versial Interstate  highway  segments  to  other 
highway  or  transit  projects  which  State  and 
urban  officials  feel  wUl  better  meet  the  needs 
the  Interstate  highway  was  to  serve. 

This  latter  point  makes  a  great  deal  of 
sense.  Highways  are  not  an  end  In  them- 
selves. Their  purpose  is  to  solve  the  needs  of 
a  transportation  corridor.  If  there  is  a  more 
efficient  and  effective  way,  or  a  combination 
of  ways,  to  meet  these  transportation  needs. 
Is  It  not  wiser  to  give  localities  real  flexibil- 
ity? In  our  view.  It  clearly  Is. 

The  Senate  last  week  acted  favorably  on 
President  Nixon's  highway  and  mass  transit 
proposals.  Only  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
Is  necessary  now  to  provide  our  States  and 
localities  with  the  flexibility  they  will  need 
to  achieve  a  truly  balanced  transportation 
system. 

If  there  Is  one  keystone  to  this  Adminis- 
tration's philosophy  of  government.  It  Is  ef- 
ficient and  effective  delivery  of  services  to 
the  American  people.  As  I  travel  around  the 
country,  I  have  noticed  a  syndrome  among 
local  officials  that  you  might  call  the  "use- 
It-or-lose-lt  syndrome."  It  goes  like  this.  If 
you  have  a  right  to  a  Federal  dollar,  you'd 
better  use  it  liefore  you  lose  it — whether  or 
not  you  need  whatever  project  that  Federal 
dollar  wUl  buy.  That  is  as  logical  as  a  bean 
farmer  buying  2.000  pounds  of  beans  at  a 
supermarket  because  they're  on  sale  that 
day.  This  Administration,  therefore.  Is  at- 
tempting In  a  number  of  ways  to  lessen  the 
categorical  dollars  that  must  be  used  or  lost 
by  local  governments.  Our  major  effort  In  this 
regard  is  Revenue  Sharing,  which  returns  to 
the  States  and  localities  dollars  which  can  be 
used  for  almost  any  purpose.  A  related  effort 
Is  found  in  the  Administration's  Highway/ 
Mass  Transit  Legislation  which  I  have  Just 
described. 


Along  with  this  flexibility,  however,  I  be- 
lieve we  all  have  to  become  mass  transit  con- 
scious. A  modern  bus  can  take  the  place  of 
30  automobiles  with  less  pollution.  The  ef- 
flclency  and  environmental  soundness  of  a 
rail  system  Is  even  more  impressive.  Indeed, 
subways  are  the  one  underground  movement 
we  can  all  agree  to  support. 

But  there  Is  more  to  the  problem  than  Just 
building  new  facilities.  We  should  give  the 
same  advantages  to  people  who  use  mass 
transit  as  we  give  to  people  who  drive,  be  they 
employees  or  customers.  I  doubt  that  many  of 
you  provide  the  same  fringe  benefits  for  your 
employees  who  commute  by  mass  transit  as 
you  do  for  employees  who  drive  their  auto- 
mobiles into  the  city.  For  example,  one  of  the 
fringe  benefits  that  has  been  given  employees 
and  customers  for  years  is  free  or  reduced 
rate  parking.  We  have  even  required  new  of- 
fice developments  to  include  a  certain 
amount  of  off-street  parking  at  considerable 
added  expense  to  developers  and  occupants. 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  alone,  the  Federal 
Government  subsidizes  employee  parking  to 
the  tune  of  $800,000  a  month.  Even  now  in 
Los  Angeles,  the  crunch  Is  on  because  new 
office  buildings  are  economically  unable  to 
accommodate  all  the  parking  that  Is  neces- 
sary. One  solution  might  be  to  provide  similar 
fringe  benefits  to  public  transit  users  as  Is 
now  being  done,  for  Instance,  for  employees 
at  the  Colorado  National  Bank  In  Denver. 
The  bank  buys  tokens  from  the  Denver  bus 
system  and  sells  them  to  their  employees  at 
half  price.  In  this  case  171/2  cents  each.  Fur- 
ther, the  bank  provides  no  parking  facilities 
for  its  employees.  The  results  have  been  Im- 
pressive. Forty-three  percent  of  the  banks 
employees,  some  324  people,  now  participate 
in  this  program,  an  Increase  of  62  percent 
from  those  who  rode  the  bus  before  the  plan 
was  Initiated.  Indeed,  the  bank  now  estimates 
that  over  100  cars  have  been  eliminated  from 
the  downtown  area. 

If  advantages  accrue  only  to  those  who 
drive  their  automobile,  people  are  encouraged 
to  continue  to  drive. 

The  reason  people  now  drive  their  auto- 
mobiles Into  town  Is  not  necessarily  because 
they  want  to  do  so,  but  because  there  are 
all  too  often  no  alternatives.  The  great  suc- 
cess of  the  shopping  malls  around  this  Na- 
tion has  shown  that  people  don't  mind  walk- 
ing from  store  to  store.  What  they  do  want, 
however,  \b  an  environment  which  Is  de- 
signed for  them  to  walk  In.  They  want 
to  go  where  they  feel  they  can  safely  take 
their  children  and  perhaps  even  let  them 
loose  while  they  do  some  shopping.  This  en- 
vironment exists  In  auto  free  zones  and 
pedestrian  malls — It  can  come  about  if  we 
plan  our  cities  with  an  urban  sense  and  an 
urban  sensibility. 

What  I  am  supporting  today  is  not  new.  In- 
deed, In  the  early  part  of  this  century.  Pacific 
Electric  operated  an  extensive  system  of  pol- 
lution-free trolley  cars  In  Los  Angeles.  The 
tracks  got  In  the  way  of  the  automobiles, 
however,  and  the  system  was  discontinued. 
Paradoxically,  you  are  now  considering  ways 
of  recreating  the  efficiency  and  environ- 
mental integrity  of  that  system  at  a  cost  of 
several  billions  of  dollars.  Perhaps  that  Is 
an  unfair  oversimplification,  but  we  have 
come  nearly  180  degrees  since  those  trades 
were  removed  to  facilitate  automobile  traf- 
fic. 

We  needed  also  the  commitment  of  the 
Federal,  State  and  local  governments  to  fund 
transit  as  they  have  been  funding  the  auto- 
mobile. I  was  pleased  to  note  that  California 
has  acted  to  free  ^  of  1  percent  of  its  sales 
tax  for  mass  transit  purposes.  For  our  part, 
the  Federal  Government  will  make  available 
a  billion  dollars  for  this  year  alone  to  fund 
mass  transit. 

As  community  leaders,  I  know  you  will 
work  to  provide  local  funding  also.  Atlanta, 
you  already  know.  Is  a  community  which 


realized  what  was  needed  and  was  willing  to 
tax  itself  to  meet  that  need.  Those  metro- 
politan Atlanta  counties  participating  in  the 
plan  raised  their  sales  tax  by  a  penny  per 
dollar  with  the  proceeds  dedicated  exclusive- 
ly to  mass  transit.  The  revenues  accruing 
from  that  decision  are  approaching  $4  mil- 
lion a  month.  Further,  the  plan  has  been  In 
effect  since  last  April,  and  the  amount  going 
for  transit  has  risen  as  transit  improvements 
have  reinvlgorated  the  downtown  area.  This 
is  a  spendld  example  of  what  I  like  to  call  a 
victorious  circle. 

In  short,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  the  cooperation  of 
State  and  local  governments  everywhere.  Is 
now  entering  the  era  of  multl-modallsm.  But 
no  program  or  policy  can  go  anywhere  with- 
out strong  public  support  at  the  local  level. 
This  is  where  the  hard-headed  expertise  of 
those  of  you  who  have  sharpened  your  Intel- 
lect in  the  world  of  finance  can  make  a  real 
contribution  to  the  city  you  call  your  head- 
quarters. I  have  cited  some  examples  of  new 
transportation  strategies  In  the  short  time 
1  have  had  today.  Several,  such  as  making 
transit  discounts  a  fringe  benefit  for  em- 
ployees and  shoppers,  can  be  initiated  almost 
immediately.  Others,  such  as  rapid  rail 
transit  and  auto  free  zones,  require  further 
planning.  Yet  each  of  these  recommendations 
can  contribute  to  the  solution.  What  is  re- 
quired Is  that  you  agree  not  only  that  transit 
is  needed  but  that  it  is  needed  now  and  that 
you  are  wUllng  to  support  It  now. 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  Los 
Angeles  and  its  9  million  people  need  a  mass 
transit  system — and  need  It  soon.  What  kind 
of  system  Is  up  to  you.  But  a  decision  must 
be  made.  People  are  ready  for  change.  We  see 
evidence  of  this  In  the  hearings  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  has  been  holding 
over  these  past  several  weeks.  We  see  it  in 
the  lines  of  traffic  Jamming  the  Los  Angeles 
freeway.  Indeed,  we  see  evidence  of  It  In  the 
mothers  who  are  organizing  because  their 
children  can't  play  outside  during  smog 
alerts. 

There  Is  only  one  conclusion  that  can  be 
reached.  We  are  living  In  a  time  of  change, 
and  If  we  are  not  the  architects  of  that 
change,  we  wlU  Inevitably  be  Its  victims.  As 
Infiuentlal  leaders  of  Los  Angeles  Interested 
In  transit  problems,  you  can  mobilize  com- 
munity support  for  these  proposals.  As  en- 
lightened citizens,  I  am  sure  you  will. 


REHABrLrrATTON  ACT  VETO 

Mr.  RTBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
shocked  that  the  President  has  again 
vetoed  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1972. 
This  legislation  passed  the  House  and 
Senate  overwhelmingly  in  1972  and  again 
in  1973. 

The  act  would  provide  funding  to 
extend  and  improve  the  Federal  com- 
mitment to  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped. 
In  Connecticut  alone,  vocational  rehabili- 
tation services  estimated  at  $6.7  million 
in  fiscal  1974  would  be  authorized.  An- 
other $978,000  would  be  available  to  our 
State  for  the  establishment  and  imple- 
mentation of  services  for  the  severely 
handicapped  who  are  not  generally  in- 
cluded in  existing  programs. 

Rehabilitation  centers  throughout  the 
coimtry,  and  especially  those  in  Connect- 
icut, have  been  Instrumental  in  helping 
the  handicapped  to  become  full  partic- 
ipants in  society.  Blind  and  crippled  hu- 
man beings  have  been  helped  immeasur- 
ably by  the  Federal  rehabilitation  effort. 
In  Connecticut  in  fiscal  1972,  for  ex- 
ample, some  6,458  individuals  were  re- 
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ferred  to  the  State  rehabilitatioi  i  center, 
and  2,350  of  them  were  compldtely  re- 
habilitated. As  a  result,  the  eariings  of 
these  people  rose  from  $l,05T.50O  to 
$9,400,000  a  year  after  rehabilit4tlon.  In 
addition  the  self-sufficiency  ach  eved  by 
these  people  meant  that  disabi  ity  and 
welfare  benefits  to  these  people  and 
their  dependents  could  be  reduced  by 
$838,000  in  a  1-year  period.  SiBlilar  re- 
sults can  be  found  throughout  tie  State 
of  Connecticut  and  the  Nation,  j  lU  of  us 
in  Congress  support  economy  n  Clov- 
er nment.  But  economies  should  not  be 
made  at  the  expense  of  successful  health 
programs. 

This  is  no  time  for  us  to  tirn  our 
backs  on  those  in  America  who,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  are  hand  capped. 
I  will  vote  to  override  the  Prisident's 
veto  of  this  legislation  and  I  |irge  all 
Senators  to  join  me. 


S]  31  VICE 


as  U.S. 
leaving 
assume 


of  pro- 
3f  serv- 


THE  EXEMPLARY  PUBLIC 

OP  ELLIS  ARMSTRONC  \ 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  ]  A.T.  Ellis 
Armstrong,  a  distinguished  Utaljan  who 
for  the  past  4  years  has  served 
Commissioner  of  Reclamation,  is 
the  Government  on  April  1  to 
the  position  of  vice  president  ^f  URS 
Systems  Corp. 

Mr.  Armstrong  has  brought  grdat  hon 
or  to  his  State  and  a  high  degree 
f  essional  competence  to  his  years 
ice  to  our  Nation.  He  is  the  only  nian  ever 
to  have  served  as  both  Commissioner  of 
Reclamation  and  Commissioner  of  Pub- 
lic Roads,  a  position  which  he  held  in 
the  Eisenhower  administration!  Addi- 
tionally, he  has  served  In  various  jcapacl- 
ties  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamaiion  for 
over  23  years,  tmd  as  a  consulting  engl 
neer  in  private  business  for  12  y 
is  also  a  former  director  of  hlghi 
the  State  of  Utah. 

Seeing  Mr.  Armstrong  leave  trie  Grov- 
emment  after  contributing  sol  much 
leaves  me  with  a  feeling  of  regtet.  His 
leadership  in  the  Federal  development  of 
water  resources  will  be  missed.  But  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  in  his  new  position 
in  the  private  sector  he  will  c(mtinue 
to  lend  his  considerable  talents  to  the 
areas  of  water  resoiu-ces,  pollution  abate- 
ment, and  energy- related  services; 

I  wish  Ellis  Armstrong  all  the  best  in 
this  new  assignment,  and  exppiss  our 
gratitude  to  him  for  his  exempla^  pub- 
lic service. 


irs.  He 
^ays  for 


ENVIRONMENTAL  CHANGE  CAN  BE 
GUIDED 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  PresidentJ  efforts 
to  halt  environmental  deterioration  have 
been  plagued  by  an  unfortunate  polari- 
zation. I 

On  the  one  hand,  many  environmen- 
talists have  too  often  espoused  a  thought- 
less obstructionism  to  any  plin  for 
growth.  On  the  other  hand,  soma  mem- 
bers of  the  construction  industry  ind  re- 
lated growth  fields  have  attacked  the 
environmentalists'    valid    conce^    as 

some 


meanderings     of 


woolly     head 
lunatic  fringe. 

Neither  extreme  approach  helps  our 
Nation  resolve  its  envlronpiental 
dilemma. 


Therefore,  it  was  quite  refreshing  to 
read  an  essay  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
of  March  25,  1973,  by  Walter  Shoren- 
stein,  a  highly  respected  business  exec- 
utive dealing  primarily  in  real  estate  and 
a  community  leader  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area.  Mr.  Shorenstein's  approach 
combines  a  sensitivity  to  environmental 
needs  with  an  imderstanding  of  the  prob- 
lems created  by  our  imavoidable  growth. 
I  think  my  colleagues  will  benefit 
greatly  from  Mr.  Shorenstein's  dlsci:is- 
sion.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Envibonment:  Change  Can  Be  Gitided— 
Ous  Best  Bet  fob  Photectino  the  Envi- 
EONMENT  Is  To  Direct  Geowth  in  Wiselt 
Contbolled  Cotjbses  Which  Will  En- 
hance All  Aspects  of  Oub  Daily  Living 

(By  Walter  H.  Shoreasteln) 
Scarcely  a  day  goes  by  that  we  in  Califor- 
nia do   not   read   of   an   effort   somewhere 
In  our  state  to  stop  new  construction  In  the 
name  of  preserving  the  environment. 

It  may  be  an  Initiative  to  limit  the  height 
of  all  buildings  In  San  Francisco.  It  may 
be  a  drive  to  halt  a  freeway  connection  In 
Los  Angeles. 

It  may  be  an  effort  to  halt  resort  devel- 
opment In  a  mountain  area.  Whatever  the 
merits  of  the  various  causes,  there  Is  tn  all  of 
them  the  general  assumption  that  man-made 
structures  are  automatically  Inimical  to  the 
environment. 

Obviously  this  Is  a  dangerous  oversimplifi- 
cation created  out  of  the  rising  concern 
over  the  quality  of  the  environment  coupled 
with  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  some  facts  of 
demography. 

We  cannot — any  more  than  King  Canute — 
halt  the  tides  of  growth  and  change  by  re- 
fusing to  acknowledge  their  existence.  We 
can  best  enjoy  their  benefits  and  best  remove 
or  limit  unpleasant  side  effects  by  directing 
growth  and  change  In  wisely  controUed 
courses. 

The  demographic  flacts  should  demon- 
strate why  absolute  no-growth  policies  are 
bound  to  fall  in  urban  areas.  Our  rising  na- 
tional popiUatlon  alone  points  to  the  need 
for  more  housing,  more  office  space,  more 
schools  and  factories.  Americans  are  not  only 
becoming  more  numerous,  they  are  moving 
west  in  large  numbers.  And,  they  are  mov- 
ing to  cities. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  only 
55%  of  our  national  population  lived  In  ur- 
ban areas;  today  It  is  more  than  75%.  By  the 
year  2000,  most  demographers  agree,  nine 
out  of  10  Americans  will  be  citydweUers.  An 
Inexorable  tide  of  urban  population  growth 
is  coming  our  way.  We  must  bo  prepared  for 
it. 

At  home  or  at  work;  these  people  must 
have  shelter.  They  can  be  accommodated 
horizontally  in  endless  chains  of  suburbs, 
with  consequent  sacrifice  of  open  space  and 
the  necessity  to  commute  great  distances,  or 
they  can  be  accommodated  vertically  in  high- 
rise  towers.  Prom  an  environmental  point 
of  view,  the  choice  would  seem  obvious. 

The  modern  high-rise  building  Is  one  of 
the  great  engineering  miracles  of  our  age, 
ranking  in  its  time  with  the  pyramids  of 
ancient  Egypt  and  the  Gothic  cathedrals  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  an  extraordinarily  ef- 
ficient means  of  comfortably  housing  a  max- 
imum number  of  human  beings  on  a  min- 
imum of  precious  ground.  High-rise  build- 
ings conserve  rather  than  consume  open 
space. 

It  must  be  remembered  too  that  the  ur- 
ban real  estate  developer  has  strong  inter- 
est in  Improving  the  quality  of  the  urban 


environment.  His  edifice  represents  a  large 
and  long-term  personal  investment. 

Urban  blight  brings  him  rising  costs  and 
declining  income.  So  for  economic  as  well 
as  civic-minded  motives,  the  developer  has 
a  vested  interest  In  the  future  preservation 
and  growth  of  his  city. 

For  perhaps  different  reasons,  the  average 
citizen  also  has  a  strong  motive  for  encour- 
aging planned  improvement  and  growth  of 
his  urban  environment. 

If  he  works  in  the  city,  he  will  prefer  a 
modern,  centrally  located  high-rise  office 
buUdlng  because  it  Is  convenient,  comfort- 
able and  close  to  transportation.  And,  of  the 
monthly  rent  his  company  pays  to  occupy 
this  building  more  than  20%  of  it  Is  re- 
turned to  the  community  in  the  form  of  taxes 
which  pay  for  schools  and  hospitals  and  fire 
departments. 

MAJOR    INVESTMENT 

Another  30%  of  the  rent  is  returned  to  the 
community  in  wages  and  fees  for  buUdlne 
services.  The  buUdlng  itself  represents  a 
major  Investment  In  local  economy.  About 
35%  of  the  construction  cost  of  a  modern 
office  buUdlng,  for  example,  goes  into  wages 
and  fees.  High-rise  buUdlngs  provide  the  best 
means,  from  both  the  economic  and  the  en- 
vironmental standpoints,  of  sheltering  the 
increases  in  the  working  population. 

Let  us  have  the  courage  to  accept  as 
given  facts  that  our  cities  will  grow  and 
change.  Let  us  also  be  resolved  to  allocate 
sufficient  resources  to  keep  our  cities  com- 
patible with  the  environment. 

High-rise  buUdlngs  in  themselves  are  not 
enough  to  do  this.  We  must  look  to  solutions 
for  our  urban  problems  that  go  beyond  sim- 
ply Improving  designs  for  roads  and  buUd- 
lngs within  the  old  pattern  of  local  planning. 

We  must  have  better  planning,  planning 
not  on  a  patchwork  block -by-block  basU,  but 
on  a  wide  regional  level,  predicated  less  on 
Institutionalizing  the  errors  of  yesterday,  but 
Instead  on  anticipating  the  much  more  chal- 
lenging problems  of  tomorrow. 

CREATEB  TBUST  NEEDED 

Secondly,  we  must  have  closer  coordination 
and  greater  mutual  understanding  and  trust 
between  the  private  sector  and  government, 
so  that  the  efforts  of  both  can  be  directed 
toward  the  common  goal  of  Improving  the 
urban  environment,  rather  than  dissipating 
energy  in  struggles  for  power  leading  to  de- 
cisions dictated  by  political  expediency. 

We  must,  seriously  and  at  once,  address 
ourselves  to  the  urgent  problems  created  by 
the  automobUe  In  ovu-  cities.  Today,  more 
than  half  of  the  typical  downtown  area — in 
Los  Angeles  it's  almost  two-thirds — is  dedi- 
cated to  the  automobUe  In  the  form  of 
streets,  parking  lots  and  garages.  The  auto- 
motive by-products  of  pollution  and  traffic 
congestion  long  ago  reached  unacceptable 
levels. 

Some  cities  have  attempted  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  baimlng  automobiles  from 
certain  areas,  only  to  find  increased  con- 
gestion In  surrounding  sections.  Others,  like 
Minneapolis  and  Houston,  have  experimented 
with  utUlzing  air -rights  over  existing  streets 
to  provide  car-free  pedestrian  spaces.  StUl 
others,  with  San  Francisco  as  a  current  ex- 
ample, have  Invested  heavUy  in  mass  transit. 

Whatever  the  best  solution,  or  combination 
of  solutions,  proves  to  be,  It  Is  evident  that 
finding  a  means  of  breaking  the  stranglehold 
of  the  automobile  on  our  cities  Is  a  project 
of  utmost  priority. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  problem  created  by  our 
Increasing  need  for  electrical  energy  and  fuel 
for  energy  production,  both  In  absolute  terms 
and  on  a  per  capita  basis.  As  the  population 
continues  to  concentrate  in  urban  centers, 
the  need  for  new  power  faculties  near  the 
centers  of  population  becomes  an  ever  greater 
economic  and  planning  problem. 

Although  both  face  serious  problems,  Loa 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco  are  cities  with 
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bright  futures,  perhaps  the  brightest  of  any 
two  cities  in  the  United  States. 

Complementary  rather  than  competitive, 
each  offering  different  advantages,  opportu- 
nities, and  life-styles,  they  stand  in  su- 
premely strategic  market  positions  as 
America  again  faces  west,  toward  Asia  and 
the  entire  Pacific  Basin  with  their  rapidly 
growing  new  markets  for  U.S.  goods  and  serv- 
ices. If  we  In  California  are  to  realize  the 
promise  of  growth  without  unpleasant  and 
even  dangerous  side  effects,  we  must  face  our 
problems  realistically. 

It  will  take  effort  to  fully  recognize  our 
problems  and  place  them  in  a  logical  scheme 
of  priorities.  It  wUl  take  Imagination  to  find 
the  best  solutions.  It  will  take  great  energy 
and  resources  to  Implement  these  solutions. 

But  these  solutions  wUl  never  be  Imagined, 
the  resources  never  assembled,  the  solutions 
never  Implemented,  If  we  sit  by  the  sea  and 
order  the  tide  to  come  no  closer. 


NEWSPAPER   EDITORS   URGE   THIS 
COUNTRY  NEEDS  ALASKAN  OIL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  2  months  a  number  of  newspaper 
editors  in  major  cities  across  the  coun- 
try have  cited  the  immediate  need  for 
Alaskan  oil.  They  have  asked  Congress 
to  act  quickly  to  amend  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920  and  to  permit  the 
courts  to  decide  on  the  major  National 
Envirormiental  Policy  Act  issue.  Some 
have  gone  further  and  have  urged,  as  I 
have,  that  Congress  should  mandate  the 
building  of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
now. 

All  are  agreed  that  the  energy  crisis 
facing  this  Nation  is  critical. 

Because  these  newspapers  are  repre- 
sentative of  a  majority  of  our  citizens,  I 
request  unanimous  consent  to  have  these 
editorials  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)   Post-Herald, 

Feb.  14,  1973] 

The  Alaskan  On,  Follies 

Were  It  set  to  music,  the  five-year  battle 
over  the  proposed  Alaskan  oil  line  would  be 
the  worst  flop  since  the  boys  at  the  firehouse 
tried  to  put  on  a  Zlegfleld  follies  without 
women. 

After  years  of  dickering,  the  pipeline  proj- 
ect finally  seemed  ready  to  go  last  summer 
when  a  federal  Judge  said  he  was  satisfied 
the  government  had  considered  all  possible 
routes. 

But  now  a  federal  appeals  court  has  over- 
turned the  Judge's  ruling— not  because  the 
pipeline  would  damage  the  wilderness,  as 
some  nature  lovers  contend,  but  because  the 
right-of-way  would  be  wider  than  permitted 
under  a  mineral  leasing  law  passed  by  Con- 
gress 53  years  ago. 

"Whether  this  restriction  made  sense  then, 
or  now.  Is  not  the  business  of  the  courts," 
commented  Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright. 

As  to  the  basic  question  of  whether  the 
pipeline  proposal  is  environmentally  sound: 

"Not  ripe  for  adjudication,"  the  Judge  said. 

So  now  the  oil  companies  either  can  take 
their  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  c.r  ask  Con- 
gress to  widen  the  pipeline  limits  in  the 
1920  law.  To  be  safe,  they'll  probably  have 
to  do  both. 

How  long  this  will  take  nobody  knows. 
But  If  events  up  to  now  are  any  guide,  we'll 
be  lucky  to  see  Alaskan  oU  by  the  end  of  the 
century,  never  mind  the  end  of  the  decade. 

MeanwhUe,  the  energy  squeeze  grows 
tighter;  there  Is  talk  of  gasoline  rationing 
this  Spring,  and  the  Increasing  reliance  on 


foreign  oil  aggravates  the  nation's  foreign 
trade  deficit. 

Ah,  well,  that's  show  business.  Or  as  the 
boys  at  the  firehouse  might  say:  Things  are 
bound  to  get  better  unless  they  get  worse. 


[Prom  the   Brooklyn    (N.Y.)    Bulletin,  Feb. 
27,  1973] 

Ptpehne    Delat    Reemphasizes    Plight 

No  matter  how  it  looks  from  an  ecological 
standpoint,  one  good  thing  must  be  said  for 
the  proposed  Alaska  pipeline.  By  and  large 
it  follows  the  shortest  distance  between  two 
points  to  get  oil  to  the  people  who  need  It. 

Nothing  so  logical  or  direct,  however.  Is 
evident  in  the  process  of  deciding  whether 
or  not  the  750-mlle  pipeline  shaU  be  built. 
The  governmental  deliberation  and  court  lit- 
igation in  this  case  seems  to  be  routed 
through  Tlmbucktu. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  In  Washington 
has  now  sent  the  pipeline  controversy  back 
to  Congress  on  the  strength  of  a  law  written 
in  1920  which  says  no  pipeline  crossing  fed- 
eral land  can  claim  right-of-way  more  than 
50  feet  wide.  It  is  doubtful  that  Congress  In 
1920  contemplated  we  would  one  day  face  the 
challenge  of  erecting  a  heated  pipeline  to 
carry  oil  across  the  desolate  frozen  tundra 
of  Alaska.  Engineers  say  there  is  no  way  this 
project  could  be  carried  out  without  exceed- 
ing that  limitation. 

For  that  matter.  Congress  in  1920  could 
not  have  contemplated  that  the  tln-lizzles 
then  on  the  streets  and  the  canvas-winged 
airplanes  then  overhead  would  develop  Into 
a  transportation  system  with  fuel  demands 
sending  Americans  to  the  Arctic  Circle  In 
search  of  petroleum.  Surely  it  did  not  en- 
vision that  national  security,  International 
trade  balances,  and  the  need  to  light  and  heat 
homes  would  combine  to  make  It  a  national 
necessity  to  develop  domestic  oil  resources 
that  its  50-foot  law  would  leave  untapped. 

The  law  is  the  law,  however,  and  the  Court 
of  Appeals  decision  has  thrust  the  pipeline 
controversy  back  into  the  political  arena  to 
be  buffeted  once  again  by  the  environmental 
lobby.  What  is  worse,  the  court  withheld 
judgment  on  another  issue  that  promises 
even  more  delay.  Ecologists  are  also  demand- 
ing in  court  that  the  government  consider 
rerouting  the  pipeline  through  Canada. 

Congress  can  do  more  than  make  the  neces- 
stiry  amendment  in  the  1920  law.  It  can  de- 
clare that  it  Is  in  the  national  Interest  to 
develop  the  North  Slope  oil  resources  in 
Alaska  and  to  transport  the  oil  across  UJ3. 
territory.  It  can  do  so  with  insistence  that 
the  pipeline  be  built  with  strict  adherence 
to  provisions  for  minimum  ecological  dis- 
turbance— provisions  already  laid  down  by 
the  Interior  Department  on  the  basis  of  a 
nine- volume,  3,000-page  study  of  the  envir- 
onmental Impact  of  the  project. 

More  than  four  years  have  passed  since 
these  Alaskan  oil  discoveries  promised  some 
relief  for  our  dependence  on  foreign  fuel 
sources.  As  one  weary  pipeline  official  com- 
mented on  this  latest  detour  in  getting  the 
new  fields  developed,  "this  country  wlU  have 
to  make  up  Its  mind  whether  It  wants  to  keep 
running  or  not."  That  Is  exactly  how  the 
issue  is  being  drawn.  The  United  States  of 
America  must  establish  energy  and  environ- 
mental policies  based  on  a  realistic  appraisal 
of  what  it  Is  going  to  take  to  keep  our  coun- 
try going. 

(Prom  the  Chicago  (111.)   DaUy  News, 

Mar.  10,  1973) 
United  States  Needs  Alaskan  Oil 
It  is  time  for  Congress  to  step  in  and  speed 
the  building  of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline. 
After  3'/2  years  of  delay,  the  need  for  new 
supplies  of  oil  and  natural  gas  grows  more 
critical  each  month  that  the  deposits  In  the 
Arctic  go  untapped. 

Frustrated  by  a  round  of  court  decisions 


blocking  the  Issuance  of  right-of-way  per- 
mits, the  Nixon  administration  and  several 
lawmakers  acting  on  their  own  have  intro- 
duced more  than  half  a  dozen  bUls  in  Con- 
gress to  get  the  pipeline  moving. 

The  latest  court  setback  came  when  a 
federal  appeals  Judge  ruled  that  the  200-foot 
right-of-way  planned  for  the  line  violated 
the  1920  Mineral  Leasing  Act.  That  law  would 
limit  the  Alaskan  right-of-way  to  54  feet, 
which  engineers  say  is  not  room  enough  for 
the  construction  and  maintenance  equip- 
ment to  be  used  In  Alaska. 

The  pipeline  corridor's  width,  however.  Is 
only  one  matter  that  would  be  solved  under 
pending  legislation. 

A  major  dispute  has  been  over  the  pipe- 
line's potential  damage  to  the  Alaskan  wU- 
derness.  The  choice  is  between  risking  some 
environmental  harm  and  reaping  a  guarain- 
teed  payoff  in  added  energy  resources.  Pro- 
tection of  the  wilderness  is  no  small  consid- 
eration, but  It  should  be  understood  that  ex- 
tensive technical  safeguards,  have  been  taken 
against  the  most  feared  occurrences — 
damage  to  the  tundra's  ecology  and  oU  spills 
on  land  and  at  sea.  In  fact,  the  valid  safety 
precautions  mandated  by  the  government 
have  contributed  to  a  near  tripling  of  the 
expected  cost  of  buUdlng  the  line. 

A  second  dispute  is  over  whether  the  pipe- 
line should  traverse  a  3,200-mile  route 
through  Canada  and  end  in  Chicago  instead 
of  crossing  Alaska  The  Canada  route  would 
parallel  a  natural-gas  pipeline  planned  for 
the  late  1970s  or  early  '80s.  The  pipeline 
companies  themselves,  however,  favor  the 
trans-Alaska  route  for  oU.  They  point  out 
that  natural  gas.  critically  needed  In  the 
Midwest,  cannot  flow  until  after  oil  produc- 
tion begins  in  Alaska.  To  build  the  trans- 
Canada  oU  line  first  would  only  delay  the  gas 
flow  by  several  years. 

The  economic  payoffs  from  the  Alaskan  oil 
would  be  large.  If  the  oil  starts  to  flow  about 
three  years  from  now,  it  will  come  as  U.S. 
dependence  on  oil  imports  is  soaring.  The 
President's  CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers 
estimates  that  over  the  expected  20-year  life 
of  the  Alaskan  field  the  United  States  would 
save  $15  bUlion  to  $17  bllUon  in  foreign  oU 
spending — at  current  prices. 

Hearings  on  the  pipeline-permit  bUls  are 
under  way  in  Washington.  And  on  the  basis 
of  the  vast  store  of  evidence  accumulated,  the 
responsible  action  of  Congress  would  be  to 
clear  the  Alaska  pipeline  quickly  with  a  bill 
specifically  eliminating  the  legal  problems 
that  now  block  construction. 

(Prom  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News,  Feb. 

12,  1973) 

Pipeline  Delays 

To  a  nation  running  dangerously  short  of 
oU  and  natural  gas,  the  news  that  a  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  will  not  be  completed  before 
the  end  of  1976  at  the  very  earliest  Is  disap- 
pointing. The  project  has  been  fraught  with 
delays  that  are  no  longer  excusable. 

Early  in  1968,  the  largest  oU  field  ever 
found  on  the  North  American  continent  was 
discovered  at  Prudhoe  Bay,  on  the  north  slope 
of  Alaska.  Today,  five  years  after  that  dis- 
covery, the  oil  is  still  locked  in  the  frozen 
north. 

A  consortium  of  oil  companies  with  north 
slope  petroleum  interests  proposed  building 
the  pipeline  across  Alaska  to  bring  the  oU  to 
market.  Once  the  oil  became  marketable,  an- 
other pipeline  would  be  built  across  Canada 
to  bring  natural  gas  from  the  field  to  the 
U.S.  Midwest.  But  those  efforts  were  halted 
by  environmentalists  who  filed  lawsuits 
charging  that  the  north  slope  environment 
would  be  destroyed. 

The  environmentalists'  arguments  were 
valid.  The  oU  companies  had  intended  to  rush 
In  and  build  a  pipeline  much  as  they  had 
always  been  built,  without  taking  Into  spe- 
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clal  consideration  the  fragile  ArctlJ;  tundra 
which  the  pipeline  must  croes 

But  following  the  court  Injunction 
halted   pipeline  construction,   the 
panles  spent   thousands  of  man-hturs 
mllUor^  of  dollars  developing  and  teftlng 
technology    for   transporting   hot 
frozen    ground.    Their    methods    hive 
studied  In  detail  and  approved  by 
partment  of  Interior,  and  a  federa, 
judge  has  ruled  that  the  oil  can 
ported  without  damage  to  the  tundra 

Through    appeals,    however,    the 
mentallsts    have    persisted    In    blocking 
pipeline.  The  latest  snag  was  a  ru 
appeals  court  that  the  proposed  pipeline 
rldor  Is  too  wide  under  federal  law 

The  Prudhoe  Bay  oil  and  gas  wcjuld 
to  ease  the  nation's  energy  gap 
could  be  more  Important,  beginning 
line  construction  would  revive  the 
more  petroleum  deposits  In  that 
world. 

This  nation  is  heavily  dependent 
leum  energy  and  will  remain  so 
years.  Therefore,  additional  domestic 
leum  reserves  must  be  found  to 
overdependence  on  foreign  oil.  Tie 
slope  of  Alaska  Is  one  of  the  promls  ng  areas 
for  finding  oil  and  gas.  Further  (elays  In 
building  the  trans-Alaska  plpellie  mean 
more  delays  In  searching  for  thos^  needed 
reserves 
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(From  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  Feb. 
Alaska  Pipeline  Should  Be 


22,  1973] 
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The  Nixon   administration  has 
key    senators    to    discuss    ending 
blockade   of   the   trans-Alaska   oil 
Chances  appear  good  that  a  bill 
troduced  soon  to  lift  that  blockage 

Such  action  Is  necessary.  Of  all 
that  can  be  taken  quickly  to  add  tc 
tlon's  oil  supply  In  time  of  growing 
the  Alaska  pipeline  Is  one  of  the 
cal. 

The  Alaska  North  Slope  Is  a 
of  oU.   Its  reserve — at  least    10  billion 
rels — is  not  great  In  the  overall  U.S 
But  It  Is  a  substantial  resource  and 
should  be  tapped.  And  considering 
balance  of  payments  deficit,  Import^ 
eign  crude — while  essential — are  not 
alternative  they  once  were. 

We  were,  therefore,  disappointed 
U.S.  Appeals  Court  ruling  earlier  thl  \ 
The  court  barred  the  pipeline  becau^ 
the    line    could    not    be    buUt 
spelled  out  In  the  1920  Mineral  Leading 

But  since  the  court  has  ruled  as 
saying    the    1920    law    restricts    put  1 
right-of-way  for  pipelines  to  25  feet 
there  is  a  sure  recourse  in  Congress. 

The  789-mlle  line  running  south 
ka's    Ice-free    ports   would    be   48 
diameter,  far  larger  than  anything 
plated  in  1920.  The  project  obviou^y 
much   more  access   than   the  25 
allows. 

So  the  law  should  be  changed. 

The  Department  of  Interior  stud  ' 
project,  released  a  year  ago.  makes 
case  for  the  pipeline  In  strong 
concedes   that    there   will   be   env 
damages.  But  It  also  outlines  safeguard 
can  be  Insisted  on  es  part  of  the 
authorization. 

As  to  the  alternative  pipeline  roijtes 
posed    through   Canada,    it   must 
nized  that  Canada  is  by  no  means 
a  firm  decision  on  a  cooperative 

In  any  case,  the  environmental 
Is  diffuse.  A  decision  against  the  Ala4ka 
line    m'ght    only    increase    the 
tackle  northwest  Colorado  for  oil  shUe 
might   mean   Increased  dependence 
alternatives  to  petroleum. 

Meanwhile,  the  noose  of  shortagee 
tightened. 

With  construction  time  reckoned 
for     projects     to     supplement     oui 
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sources,  it  is  clear  that  we  can't  delay.  Giving 
early  approval  to  the  Alaska  pipeline  Is  re- 
quired. We  think  Congress  should  act. 

[From  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News,  Feb.  23. 
1973] 

UNPrED  States  Needs  Alaskan  Pipeline 

Should  this  country  let  a  law  passed  In 
1920,  when  fuel  supplies  seemed  Inexhaust- 
ible, block  a  major  oil  transportation  proj- 
ect designed  to  help  solve  the  energy  crisis  of 
modem  America? 

The  answer  Is  no,  of  course.  The  1920 
Mineral  Leasing  law  should  be  amended,  and 
construction  should  start  at  once  on  the 
long-delayed  trans-Alaska  oil  pipeline. 

For  years  the  proposed  pipeline  has  been 
the  subject  of  legal  challenges,  hearings  and 
studies.  Last  March,  when  the  Interior  De- 
partment added  volume  13  to  a  series  of 
exhaustive  studies  on  the  Impact  of  the  pipe- 
line. It  appeared  that  the  quibbling  might 
cease  and  the  work  might  begin.  Unfortu- 
nately, that  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case. 

Environmentalists,  who  have  fought  the 
project  every  step  of  the  way,  raised  still  an- 
other legal  challenge.  Subsequently,  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  ruled  that  the  pipeline 
cannot  be  built  imless  the  1920  law  Is 
changed.  Under  the  existing  law,  the  court 
said,  the  rights-of-way  of  the  proposed  proj- 
ect would  be  too  wide. 

To  answer  that  objection.  Sen.  Ted  Stevens, 
R-Alaska.  Intends  to  Introduce  the  proper 
amendment  to  the  1920  law.  He  has  already 
Introduced  a  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  the  pipeline  and  prevent  further 
legal  delay.  His  efforts  deserve  the  support 
of  every  citizen  and  lawmaker  who  grasps 
the  proportions  of  the  energy  problem. 

Most  of  this  nation's  energy  comes  from 
petroleum  and  natural  gas,  but  the  United 
States  does  not  have  sufficient  domestic  sup- 
plies to  fulfill  its  foreseeable  economic  de- 
mands and  requirements  of  national  security. 

The  public  should  be  grateful  for  the  early 
efforts  of  the  environmentalists  to  obtain 
basic  protective  measures  for  the  Alaska 
project.  Now  that  they  have  assured  that 
the  greatest  precautions  will  be  taken,  their 
obstructionism  has  served  its  purpose.  To 
carry  it  further  would  be  to  place  conserva- 
tion efforts  above  critical  human  needs 
which  the  oil  line  would  answer. 

This  country  mtist  have  that  oil.  Let's  take 
the  final  steps  necessary  to  get  It. 


[From  the  Port  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram, 

Feb.  25,  1973] 

SoLtJTiONS  Needed,  Not  More  Barriers 

Finding  an  adequate  solution  to  the 
mounting  energy  crisis  Is  a  little  like  dispos- 
ing of  an  iceberg.  It  takes  a  lot  of  chipping 
away  in  a  lot  of  places.  Fortunately,  there  are 
some  perceptive  and  able  people  working  on 
the  problem  In  a  variety  of  directions. 

One  of  them  Is  Alaska's  Sen.  Ted  Stevens, 
who  has  Introduced  a  bill  In  the  Senate  to 
sweep  away  fresh  barriers  thrown  up  against 
completion  of  the  800-mlle  trans-Alaska  oil 
pipeline.  His  action  may,  If  It  Is  pursued  with- 
out delay  In  the  congressional  process,  pre- 
vent another  full  year's  delay  In  getting  the 
$3  billion  pipeline  laid  from  the  vast  North 
Slope  oil  deposits  to  Valdez  on  the  Gulf  of 
Alaska. 

Another  year's  delay  not  only  would  raise 
the  total  cost  of  building  the  line  by  about 
$250  million,  but  it  would  be  another  year  In 
which  the  fuel  shortage  crisis  would  get 
tighter  around  the  nation's  throat.  And  It 
would  add  another  year  to  the  long  wait  be- 
fore the  nation  could  finally  begin  to  use  the 
North  Slope  oil — which  now  is  estimated  to 
comprise  20  per  cent  of  the  nation's  known 
reserve. 

Senator  Stevens'  action  became  necessary 
when  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  recently  held 
that  a  1920  leasing  law  prevents  construc- 
tion of  the  pipeline  because  of  right-of-way 


limitations.  The  new  bill,  co-sponsored  by 
Alaska  Sen.  Mike  Gravel,  would  amend  the 
1920  law  and  give  a  badly  needed  green  light 
to  a  project  that  will  contribute  to  easing  the 
energy  crunch. 

Other  things  need  to  be  done  In  Washing- 
ton, however,  and  the  urgency  Is  of  the  same 
magnitude  as  that  attending  the  Alaska  pipe- 
line go-ahead.  One  of  them  concerns  making 
use  of  the  oil  reserves  that  lie  under  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  and  another  one  of 
them  concerns  adjusting  the  governments 
pricing  and  taxing  policies  to  provide  the  oil 
Industry  with  incentives  to  continue  the 
search  for  new  U.S.  petroleum  reserves. 

Chairman  of  the  Board  N.  H.  Wheless.  Jr. 
of  the  Mld-Contlnent  Oil  and  Gas  Associa- 
tion spoke  bluntly  on  those  propositions  at 
a  recent  meeting  in  Tulsa. 

"Any  further  delay  In  adopting  a  program 
and  schedule  for  leasing  and  developing  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands  would  be  add- 
ing to  the  several  years  of  lead  time  required 
to  establish  significant  production  capacity," 
he  said,  and  added:  "Three  to  five  years 
win  be  required  to  develop  production.  Lost 
time  In  getting  started  cannot  be  made  up. 
Any  delay  today  in  beginning  would  result  In 
an  equal  delay  In  reaching  full  production  In 
the  late  19708  and  the  1980s — when  avail- 
ability of  domestic  sources  of  petroleum  will 
be  of  even  more  vital  Importance  to  the  na- 
tion than  It  Is  today." 

On  the  question  of  encouraging  rather 
than  discouraging  the  search  for  new  petro- 
leum reserves,  Mr.  Wheless  told  his  audience, 
and  the  entire  country,  that  the  adoption  of 
governmental  policies  conducive  to  the  In- 
vestment and  risk-taking  necessary  to  find- 
ing new  fuel  supplies  Is  vital.  And  there  Is  no 
question  but  that  past  governmental  policy 
has  had  the  effect  of  stifling  the  risk-taking 
Incentive,  not  encouraging  It. 

"The  producing  segment  of  the  oil  and 
gas  Industry  wants  to  continue  to  fill  its  es- 
sential role  as  the  nation's  principal  supplier 
of  clean  and  secure  energy,  but  we  must  be 
allowed  to  respond  effectively  to  the  chal- 
lenges facing  us,"  Mr.  Wheless  said — and  we 
hope  administrative  policymakers  In  Wash- 
ington get  his  message.  In  the  Interest  of 
reaching  for  solutions  Instead  of  compound- 
ing the  problem. 

(Prom  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)   News, 
Feb.  23.  19731 
Time  To  Start 

It  is  now  fairly  clear  that  the  trans- 
Alaskan  oil  pipeline  will  be  built  eventually, 
despite  efforts  by  environmentalists  to  block 
It.  The  only  real  question  Is  when. 

As  the  result  of  various  delaying  tactics 
waged  by  lovers  of  the  Arctic  environment 
(some  of  whom  we  suspect  have  never  been 
there),  the  latest  estimate  is  that  the  pipe- 
line wUl  not  be  operational  until  1977  at  the 
earliest.  This  Is  most  regrettable,  for  the 
nation,  currently  In  the  midst  of  a  far-reach- 
ing energy  crisis,  needs  Alaskan  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas  well  before  then.  The  North  Slope's 
vast  reserves,  the  full  extent  of  which  are 
stUl  unknown,  are  sufficient  to  ease  the 
current  crisis  and  free  the  United  States 
from  price  blackmail  being  practiced  by  var- 
ious Mideast  countries.  Developing  them  is 
also  considered  less  expensive  than  relying 
more  heavily  on  foreign  Imports. 

A  four  to  five  year  delay  is  also  unneces- 
sary, because  environmentalists  have  already 
won  most  of  their  points.  They  originally 
pointed  out  that  the  proposed  pipeline  did 
not  guard  adequately  against  oil  spills  and 
that  It  would  be  subject  to  disruption  by 
earthquakes.  Since  then  the  oil  companies 
have  spent  millions  perfecting  the  design. 
It  is  now  about  as  foolproof  as  It  can  be 
made,  a  fact  established  by  extensive  tests 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Interior. 

It  was  somewhat  ludicrous  In  the  first 
place  to  suppose  that  In  the  vastness  of  the 
Arctic  a  pipeline  only  a  few  feet  wide  would 
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make  much  at  a  dent  on  the  environment. 
That  effect  Is  now  reduced  to  practically 
zero  as  a  result  of  the  new  design. 

Continued  opposition  by  environmental- 
ists will  not  produce  much  by  way  of  new 
safeguards.  Nor  will  It  permanently  block 
the  project.  The  pipeline  Is  an.  economic 
necessity,  and  the  time  to  start  It  Is  now. 

[From  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)   Star,  Mar.  1, 

1973] 
New  Delay  on  Alaskan  Pipeline  Denies 

United  States  Needed  Oil 
The  long-delayed  Alaskan  oil  pipeline  has 
nm  Into  another  frustrating  legal  snag,  and 
this  time  on  a  technicality  unrelated  to  the 
merits  of  the  project.  The  UJS.  ClrciUt  Court 
of  Appeals  In  Washington,  overruling  a  lower 
court,  has  blocked  construction  of  the  project 
on  environmentalist  groups'  objections  that 
the  146-foot  right  of  way  for  the  line  exceeds 
the  50-foot  allowance  prescribed  more  than 
half  a  century  ago  In  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  1920. 

The  court  held  In  effect  that  this  restriction 
must  be  resolved  by  amending  the  law  before 
even  the  environmental  questions  about  the 
project  can  be  considered,  let  alone  a  con- 
struction permit  Issued.  President  Nixon,  In 
response,  has  directed  his  subordinates  to  do 
Whatever  Is  necessary  "to  get  on  with"  the 
pipeline. 

Sen.  Ted  Stevens  (R- Alaska)  has  Intro- 
duced a  bill  specifically  to  authorize  the 
project  as  planned.  The  measure  also  would 
attempt  to  declare  that  the  pipeline  meets 
all  environmental  requirements,  thereby  fore- 
stalling further  court  action. 

Walter  Hlckel,  then  secretary  of  the  Inter- 
ior, was  all  set  to  Issue  the  necessary  p>ermlt 
In  April  of  1970  when  the  environmentalists 
obtained  a  federal  court  Injunction  In  Wash- 
ington. For  the  next  28  months  the  project 
sat  on  the  shelf  while  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment prepared  an  exhaustive  e-volume  en- 
vlromnental  Impact  statement  as  required 
by  a  1969  law. 

The  800-mlle  pipeline  was  redesigned  in 
some  respects  to  meet  assorted  ecological 
fears  that  the  hot  oil  could  melt  the  perma- 
frost and  cause  the  48-lnch  line  to  buckle, 
that  an  earthquake  oould  cause  oil  spills  and 
that  the  line  could  prove  a  barricade  to  mi- 
grating wildlife. 

With  the  Impact  statement  finally  finished 
and  reviewed  at  public  hearings,  the  federal 
district  judge  dissolved  the  Injunction  to 
expedite  the  case  on  up  to  the  Supreme  Court 
for  final  adjudication.  But  now  the  right  of 
way  question  poses  further  delay. 

Already,  with  the  design  changes  and  Infla- 
tion, the  project's  costs  have  soared  from  $900 
million  to  around  $3  billion.  The  nation's 
growing  energy  crisis,  meanwhile,  heightens 
the  urgency  to  tap  the  rich  Alaskan  domestic 
oil  source  on  the  North  Slope. 

The  administration,  which  has  found  Itself 
compelled  to  ease  oil  Import  quotas  during 
this  winter's  fuel  shortages,  does  not  Intend 
to  rely  for  the  long  course  on  oil  trom.  the 
Middle  East  nations,  with  their  volatile  poll- 
tics  and  prlce-gouglng  tactics. 

The  present  secretary  of  Interior,  Rogers  C. 
B.  Morton,  has  declared  his  Intention  to  Issue 
a  permit  for  the  line,  which  would  carry  the 
oil  south  to  the  lee-free  port  of  Valdez  and 
thence  by  tanker  to  the  West  Coast,  as  soon 
as  the  environmentalists  have  had  their  day 
Incotirt. 

But  with  this  latest  complication,  that  day 
grows  longer — and  so  does  the  nation's  wait- 
ing to  enjoy  the  sorely  needed  benefits  of  the 
Alaskan  oil  reserves. 

[From  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Sclmltar, 
Mar.  5,  1973] 
Perils   op  Pipeline 
The   Nixon  administration   deserves   high 
marks  for  its  persistent  efforts  to  pipe  oil  out 
of  Northern  Alaska  to  an  Ice-free  tanker  port 
at  Valdez. 


U.S.  Interior  Secretary  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton 
says  he'll  ask  Congress  and  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  to  remove  all  roadblocks  this  year  to 
the  789-mlle  pipeline. 

Congress  will  be  asked  to  amend  a  1920 
law  that  severely  restricts  pipeline  rights- 
of-way  on  public  lands. 

The  Supreme  Court  will  be  asked  to  de- 
cide, once  and  for  all,  whether  the  pipeline 
plan  meets  environmental  standards. 

This  may  sound  like  a  fairly  simple  proc- 
ess. But  the  pipeline  project  has  taken  so 
much  flak  from  courts,  conservationists  and 
congressmen  In  the  past  four  years  that 
nothing  Is  simple  any  more. 

The  most  perilous  thing  about  the  pipeline 
Is  getting  It  approved.  The  dangers  (real  or 
Imagined)  of  operating  It  seem  Inconsequen- 
tial compared  to  that. 

To  argue,  as  some  wildlife  lovers  do,  that 
the  line  should  go  through  Canada  Is  not 
very  convincing.  Even  more  fish  and  caribou 
would  be  disturbed  by  the  Canadian  route 
than  by  the  much  shorter  Alaskan  route. 

The  primary  consideration  Is  that  the  na- 
tion needs  Alaskan  oil.  Every  barrel  piped 
from  Prudhoe  Bay  will  be  one  less  barrel 
we  have  to  Import  from  the  unstable  Middle 
East. 

That  alone  should  be  enough  to  prod  Con- 
gress and  the  Supreme  Court  Into  the  prompt 
action  that  Secretary  Morton  suggests. 

[From  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Tlmes- 
Plcayune,  Feb.  15,  1973) 
Archaic  Federal  Act  Causes  Trouble 
Again  a  court  barrier  has  been  thrown  In 
front  of  the  proposed  trans-Alaskan  oil  pipe- 
line and  the  reason  proves  what  we  have  said 
before:    The    53-year-old    federal    Minerals 
Leasing  Act  needs  modernizing. 

That  Alaskan  oil  would  help  plenty.  It 
doesn't  seem  reasonable  that  homes  go  un- 
heated,  industry  closes  down,  electric  com- 
panies are  squeezed  and  transportation  suf- 
fers for  want  of  oil  and  Its  products  Just 
because  the  act  of  1920  limits  pipeline  rights- 
of-way  over  public  lands  to  25-foot  strips  on 
each  side  of  the  pipeline. 

The  oil  transmission  line  from  the  rich  re- 
serves on  Alaska's  North  Slope  to  the  ice-free 
port  of  Valdez,  a  tanker  terminal,  embraced 
a  146-foot  right-of-way  and  It  had  approval 
of  the  Interior  Department. 

The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  pointed 
to  the  right-of-way  limit  prescribed  In  the 
law  and  sent  the  case  back  to  district  coxirt. 
ordering  it  to  enjoin  the  secretary  of  Interior 
from  Issuing  a  special  right-of-way  permit  for 
laying  the  pipeline. 

Any  resemblance  of  a  1920  pipeline  to  a 
present  high-capacity  pipeline  Is  remote. 
Yet  the  law  is  rigid  In  Its  antiquity. 

Louisiana  and  other  coastal  states  have 
been  saying  for  years  that  the  Minerals  Leas- 
ing Act  needs  overhaul  for  another  reason: 
Its  terms  are  unfair  and  out  of  step.  This  is 
the  law  which  provides  a  37.5  per  cent  share 
of  revenues  from  federal  Inshore  lands  for 
states  In  which  those  revenues  are  produced. 
But  see  what  has  happened  since  1920. 
There  are  now  heavy  revenues  from  federal 
offshore  lands  and  the  activity  Is  bound  to 
spread.  Adjacent  states  receive  no  share  of 
this  money  although  they  pick  up  the 
tab  for  public  education,  roads,  health  serv- 
ices— the  whole  list  of  governmental  serv- 
ices— for  families  of  workers  whose  employ- 
ment Is  with  the  federal  offshore  Industry. 
When  a  home  Is  cold  or  a  breadwinner  is 
out  of  work  because  his  plant  Is  down  for 
lack  of  oil,  an  excuse  that  an  archaic  federal 
law  stands  In  the  way  of  more  oil  Is  unac- 
ceptable. 

When  a  state  Is  pinched  to  provide  ade- 
quate school  funds,  passable  roads  and  other 
services.  It  Is  galling  that  the  same  old  law 
discriminates  between  states  In  sharing  of 
revenues. 

Question:  When  Is  the  Minerals  Leasing 
Act  of  1920  to  be  modernized? 


[From  on  and  Gas  Journal,  Feb.  19,  1973) 

A  92-FooT  Richt-of-Way  Blocks  Alaskan 

.Oil 

The  decision  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
on  the  Alyeska  pipeline  case  Is  a  most  un- 
fortunate verdict.  It  Illustrates  forcefully 
the  rough  road  facing  those  striving  to  do 
something  about  the  nation's  energy  short- 
age. 

The  decision,  of  course,  la  unfortunate  for 
the  Alaskan  economy  and  for  the  oil  com- 
panies who  have  millions  of  their  stock- 
holders' dollars  tied  up  in  dormant  projects. 
But  of  far  greater  Importance  Is  the  deci- 
sion's Impact  on  consumers  of  energy  and  on 
the  administration's  efforts  to  Increase  this 
country's  domestic  petroleum  supply. 

Denial  of  Alaskan  oil  indefinitely  means 
imports  of  more  foreign  oil  will  be  neces- 
sary at  a  time  when  the  President  is  striving 
to  balance  the  U.S.  trade  deficit.  Price  of 
foreign  crude  is  bound  to  rise  In  wake  of 
devaluation  of  the  dollar,  meaning  Amer- 
ican consumers  must  soon  pay  more  for  for- 
eign oil  and  thus  aggravate  balance-of-pay- 
ments  woes. 

The  court  certainly  can  be  faulted  for  Its 
narrow  decision  which  not  only  sidestepped 
the  important  environmental  issue  but  also 
complicated  and  prolonged  the  avenue  of 
further  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  court  limited  Itself  to  the  width  of 
extra  right-of-way  for  the  actual  line  re- 
quested by  Alyeska — 92  ft  In  addition  to  the 
54  ft  explicitly  allowed  by  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  of  1920.  The  opinion  held  that  the  92 
ft  extra  could  not  be  granted,  although  the 
Government  in  the  past  has  granted  tempo- 
rary use  permits  of  this  nature.  Alyeska  was 
told  It  would  have  to  seek  relief  by  asking 
Congress  to  change  the  leasing  act. 

Since  the  ruling  on  the  right-of-way 
stymies  the  project,  the  court  said  in  the 
interest  of  speedy  action — it  already  had 
taken  6  months  on  the  decision — the  major- 
ity declined  to  rule  on  whether  the  environ- 
mental impact  statement  submitted  for  the 
project  by  the  Interior  department  was  suffi- 
cient. This  means  that  even  If  the  extra 
right-of-way  Is  granted  on  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  there's  a  good  chance  the 
case  must  go  back  for  a  ruling  by  lower 
courts  on  the  environmental  issue. 

The  dissenting  opinion  of  Judge  MacKin- 
non termed  avoidance  of  the  environmental 
issue  "a  monstrous  refusal  to  perform  a  Judi- 
cial obligation." 

True — but  there's  no  advantage  now  for 
the  petroleum  Industry  to  rant  against  the 
decision  or  against  environmentalists'  legal 
tactics.  Options  are  few — all  tough.  Either 
appeal,  ask  Congress  to  amend  the  law.  or 
both.  For  the  sake  of  forcing  an  ultimate 
decision  on  the  Issues,  both  options  should 
be  pursued  at  once. 

In  the  final  analysis,  fault  for  the  con- 
fusion and  delay  must  rest  with  Congress 
for  writing  environmental  laws  which  invite 
a  host  of  capricious  class-action  suits  and 
impose  narrow  restrictions  on  administrative 
Judgment.  As  a  result,  American  consumers 
wUl  be  denied  Indefinitely  the  use  of  vitally 
needed  Alaskan  petroleum. 

[Prom  the  New  York  DaUy  News    Mar.  10, 

1973) 

Gasoline  Rationing 

Authority  has  been  proposed  for  President 
Nlxon  by  the  Senate  Banking  Committee.  Oil 
shortages  have  already  appeared  in  the  U.S. 
and  we  are  becoming  more  and  more  depend- 
ent on  foreign  sources. 

If  we're  having  oil  shortages  whv  doesn't 
Congress  do  something  about  It,  like  get- 
ting the  Alaskan  pipeline  built?  Alaska  could 
supply  enough  oU  to  stop  the  rise  in  Imports 
until  at  least  1985. 

But  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  In  Washing- 
ton has  ruled.  In  an  environmental  suit,  that 
a  1920  law  forbids  rights-of-way  across  Fed- 
eral land  of  more  than  64  feet — and  the  pipe- 
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line  needs  more.  So  the  Interior  Department 
Is  asking  Congress  to  change  the  law  and 
make  the  right-of-way  -  wider. 

That  should  be  done  right  noW,  so  the 
courts  could  then  tackle  the  environmental 
question  still  not  settled. 

The  energy  crisis  Is  here.  Everj-tljlng  pos- 
sible should  be  done  to  solve  it. 

[Prom   the  Portland    (Oreg.)    Jour^ial,   Feb. 

16.  1973] 

Ou.  Nation's  Lifeblood 
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Environmental    groups    which 
successful   In  blocking  construction 
Alaska  pipeline  see  the  Issue  In 
company    profits    versus    protectlor 
Alaskan  landscape. 

To  the  Department  of  Interior, 
of  Alaska  and   those   Industries  wl^lch 
responsibility  for  fueling  the  U.S. 
providing  an  employment  base  and 
homes,  schools  and  all  manner  of 
stltutlons,  the  Issue  Is  a  lot  more 
than  that. 

The  U.S.  Appeals  Court  for  the 
Columbia  has  stopped  the  Department 
terlor  from  Issuing  construction 
the  huge  project,  based  on  a  1920 
of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  which 
width  of  right-of-way  for  constructlfcn 
public  lands  to  54  feet.  This  Itmltati  on 
not  possibly  be  met  in  the  pipeline 
The  court  did  not  even  address  the 
the  adequacy  of  the  Interior 
massive  Impact  statement. 

The  decision  comes  at  a  time  wheii 
tion  Is  beaded  Into  both  a  short- 
long-term    energy    crisis    which 
solved  by  any  single  approach.  It 
enough  this  winter  that  some  publk 
tlons  had  to  be  closed  temporarll  ' 
Midwest. 

The  nation  Is  being  warned  that  In 
10  years  we  will  be  Increasingly 
oil  from  the  Middle  East,  which 
gers  from  the  standpoint  of  that 
stability,    rising    costs    Imposed    by 
which  know  they  "have  us  over  a  ba^el 
our  critical  imbalance  of  payments 

The  tapping  of  Alaskan  oil  is 
step  to  alleviate  though  by  no  mean! 
this  dilemma. 

The  nation  has  to  do  what  It  can 
tute  energy-saving  programs  and  to 
to  look  for  additional  sources.  It  Is 
edged  that  we  have  ample  potential 
on  cur  own  soli  in  enormous  deposi 
and  oil  shale  but  that  at  this  stage 
not   be   adequately   tapped   without 
ceptable  costs  and  environmental 

Scientific  possibilities  are  on  the 
which  may  ultimately  solve  all  of 
tlon's  energy  problems.  They  are 
arotind  the  comer. 

This   week   Don   Hodel,   Bonneville 
administrator,  warned  that  the  elect  Ic 
situation  In  this  region  will  becoi|ie 
before  it  Improves  and  that  the 
years  will  be  critical.  Yet  we  are 
least    threatened    regions    from    thi : 
point  of  electric  power  and  energj 
as  a  whole. 

The  transport  of  oil  by  pipeline 
and  by  tanker  across  the  seas  does 
vironmental    damages.    We 
about    the   alarming   degree    to   wl^lch 
oceans  have  been  polluted. 

Yet  we  are  terribly  dependent  en 
many   of   our   activities   that    we 
granted. 

It  Is  fully  accepted  that  the 
transportation  of  oil  must  be 
by  the  highest  possible  standards  of 
mental  protection.  Yet  we  haven't 
way  to  get  along  without  oil.  and  wi  i 
likely  to  within  the  foreseeable  future 
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[From  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-: 
Mar.  2,  1973] 
Push  Ahead  on  Alaskan  PipsifiNE 
As  the  energy  crisis  grows.  It 
parent  how  stupid  it  is  for  the  United 
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to  allow  the  stalemate  on  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  to  drag  on  and  on. 

The  800-mile  oil  pipeline  should  have  been 
built  years  ago.  But  now  it  Is  blocked  once 
more  after  a  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  has  ruled 
that  the  width  of  the  right  of  way  breaks  a 
1920  law  that  limits  the  right  of  way  width 
across  public  lands  to  25  feet  on  either  side 
of  the  pipeline. 

So  the  tapping  of  an  estimated  40  to  100 
billion  barrels  of  oil  on  the  Alaskan  north 
slope  still  is  many  years  away. 

How  ludicrous  this  Is  can  be  seen  by  the 
fact  that  this  country  Is  Increasing  Its  im- 
ports of  oil  by  huge  amounts  every  year — 
and  still  Is  critically  short  of  fuel. 

Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  has  pointed  out 
that  last  year  the  United  States  had  to  im- 
port 27  per  cent  of  Its  oil  and  this  year  the 
figure  will  Jump  to  35  per  cent.  The  nation 
should  have  a  90-day  reserve  of  oU  but  has 
a  reserve  of  only  six  days. 
Only  six  days!  No  wonder  there  Is  talk  of 
rationing  gasoline  this  summer. 

It  borders  on  national  madness  to  dilly- 
dally on  the  Alaskan  pipeline  in  the  face  of 
this  alarming  shortage.  Congress  should  act 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  amend  the  1920  law 
so  the  pipeline  can  be  built. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  should 
then  grant  the  consortium  of  companies 
planning  to  build  the  pipeline  the  permit  to 
go  ahead.  The  alternative  Is  to  become  in- 
creasingly dependent  on  the  Middle  East  oil 
countries  that  continually  raise  their  prices 
and  continually  Juggle  quotas  to  Impose  their 
demands.  They  literally  have  the  United 
States  over  the  barrel. 

Americans  who  want  to  avoid  rationing  of 
fuel  should  demand  that  Congress  and  the 
President  take  action  to  get  the  Alaskan 
pipeline  going. 


[From  the  San  Diego   (Calif.)    Evening 

Tribune,  Feb.  17,  1973] 

The  Need  Fob  Alaskan  Oil 

President  Nixon's  emphasis  this  week  of  a 
fuel  shoitage  that  threatens  to  become 
critical  points  out  the  urgent  need  of  legisla- 
tion to  hurdle  the  latest  roadblock  to  con- 
struction of  the  controversial  Alaskan  pipe- 
line. 

The  appeals  court  decision,  holding  that 
present  law  does  not  permit  the  200-foot 
right-of-way  required  for  the  800-mlle  trans- 
mission of  oil  from  Alaska's  North  Slope  to 
the  Ice-free  port  of  Valdez,  was  cheered  by 
the  conservation  groups  who  contend  that 
the  pipeline  would  be  harmful  to  wildlife 
and  a  bllglit  to  the  Alaska  landscape. 

But  the  ruling  also  wipes  out  the  alterna- 
tive urged  by  the  environmentalists — a  pipe- 
line across  Canada  to  United  States 
terminals. 

Alaska's  two  senators,  alttaough  of  oppos- 
ing political  faiths,  are  agreed  that  lieneflts 
of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  to  their  state 
outweigh  the  disadvantages. 

Republican  Ted  Stevens  and  Democrat 
Mike  Oravel  are  preparing  bills  to  get  around 
the  limitations  of  a  1920  federal  law. 

Congress,  after  repeated  warnings  of  the 
Imminent  crisis  In  meeting  this  country's 
demands  for  energy,  should  waste  no  time 
In  approving  the  legislation. 

The  United  States  needs  the  raw  treasure 
locked  beneath  the  frozen  slopes  of  the  Alas- 
kan mountain  ranges. 

The  lawmakers,  divided  in  their  views  on 
the  best  method  of  bringing  it  to  the  re- 
fineries and  the  market,  must  insure  that  all 
options  are  kept  open. 


[From  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union,  Feb.  18, 

1973] 

PiPLiNE  Delay  Reemphasizes  Plight 

No  matter  how  it  looks  from  an  ecological 

standpoint,  one  good  thing  must  be  said  for 

the  proposed  Alaska  pipeline.  By  and  large  It 

follows   the  shortest  distance  between  two 

points  to  get  oil  to  the  people  who  need  it. 


Nothing  so  logical  or  direct,  however,  is 
evident  In  the  process  of  deciding  whether 
or  not  the  750-mlle  pipeline  shall  be  built. 
The  governmental  deliberation  and  court  liti- 
gation In  this  case  seems  to  be  routed  through 
Tlmbuctoo. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  In  Washington 
has  now  sent  the  pipeline  controversy  back 
to  Congress  on  the  strength  of  a  law  written 
In  1920  which  says  no  pipeline  crossing  fed- 
eral land  can  claim  right-of-way  more  than 
50  feet  wide.  It  Is  doubtful  that  Congress  In 
1920  contemplated  we  would  one  day  face  the 
challenge  of  erecting  a  heated  pipeline  to 
carry  oil  across  the  desolate  frozen  tundra 
of  Alaska.  Engineers  say  there  Is  no  way  this 
project  could  be  carried  out  without  exceed- 
ing that  limitation. 

For  that  matter.  Congress  in  1920  could 
not  have  contemplated  that  the  tln-llzzles 
then  on  the  streets  and  the  canvas-winged 
airplanes  then  overhead  would  develop  Into 
a  transportation  system  with  fuel  demands 
sending  Americans  to  the  Arctic  Circle  in 
search  of  petroleum.  Surely  It  did  not  en- 
vision that  national  security,  international 
trade  balances,  and  the  need  to  light  and  heat 
our  homes  would  combine  to  make  It  a  na- 
tional necessity  to  develop  domestic  oil  re- 
sources that  its  50-foot  law  would  leave  un- 
tapped. 

The  law  is  the  law,  however,  and  the  Coxirt 
of  Appeals  decision  has  thrust  the  pipeline 
controversy  back  into  the  political  arena  to 
be  buffeted  once  again  by  the  environmental 
lobby.  What  is  worse,  the  court  withheld 
Judgment  on  another  issue  that  promises 
even  more  delay.  Ecologists  are  also  demand- 
ing In  court  that  the  government  consider 
rerouting  the  pipeline  through  Canada. 

Congress  can  do  more  than  make  the  nec- 
essary amendment  In  the  1920  law.  It  can 
declare  that  It  Is  in  the  national  Interest  to 
develop  the  North  Slope  oil  resources  In 
Alaska  and  to  transport  the  oil  across  U.S. 
territory.  It  can  do  so  with  Insistence  that 
the  pipeline  be  built  with  strict  adherence 
to  provisions  for  minimum  ecological  dis- 
turbance— ^provisions  already  laid  down  by 
the  Interor  Department  on  the  basis  of  a 
nine-volume,  3,000-page  study  of  the  en- 
vironmental impact  of  the  project. 

More  than  four  years  have  passed  since 
these  Alaskan  oil  discoveries  promised  some 
relief  for  our  dependence  on  foreign  fuel 
sources.  As  one  weary  pipeline  official  com- 
mented on  this  latest  detour  in  getting  the 
new  fields  developed,  "this  country  will  have 
to  make  up  Its  mind  whether  It  wants  to  keep 
running  or  not."  That  Is  exactly  how  the 
Issue  Is  being  drawn.  The  United  States  of 
America  must  establish  energy  and  environ- 
mental policies  based  on  a  realistic  appraisal 
of  what  It  is  going  to  take  to  keep  our  coun- 
try going. 

[Prom  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Dally  Times, 

Feb.  13,  1973] 
Time  To   Renew   Alaska-Oil  Efforts 

The  physical  difficulties  of  extracting  oil 
from  Alaska's  North  Slope  under  Arctic 
weather  conditions  are  matched.  It  appears, 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  legal  problems  that 
beset  the  giant  North  Slope  undertaking. 

Nonetheless,  the  needs  of  a  nation  facing 
an  energy  crisis  and  of  the  State  of  Alaska, 
facing  bankruptcy,  require  the  most  vigorous 
efforts  possible  to  surmount  the  legal 
barriers. 

The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  last  week  sidestepped  en- 
vironmental questions  Involved  In  the  pro- 
posed North  Slope-to-Valdez  plcellne  and 
ruled  that  the  federal  government  could  not 
Issue  a  permit  for  the  project  because  of  a 
1920  law  limiting  right-of-way  width. 

Alaska  Senators  Stevens  and  Gravel  rightly 
are  prepared  to  Introduce  legislation  to  mod- 
ernize that  out-of-date  law. 

But,  as  all  Interested  parties  agree,  the 
larger  question  of  whether  the  government 
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has  properly  met  the  requirements  of  en- 
vironmental law  must  run  its  course  through 
the  courts,  including  the  United  States  Sut 
preme  Court.  This  process,  which  already  has 
cost  years  of  delay,  should  be  expedited. 

And  in  anticipation  of  an  eventual  favor- 
able federal  decision,  the  State  of  Alaska  and 
the  oil  Industry  would  be  well  advised  to 
compromise  their  revenue  differences  in  their 
own  and  the  national  Interest. 

It  has  sometimes  been  suggested  by  those 
uninformed  as  to  the  nature  of  Uncle  Sam's 
energy  crisis  that  the  nation  might  be  better 
off  simply  leaving  the  North  Slope  oil  In  the 
ground — as  a  national  reserve,  so  to  speak. 

Such  reasoning  overlooks  the  fact  that  this 
country's  energy  problems  lie  primarily  In  the 
medium-term  future.  Over  the  next  10  to 
15  years,  the  nation  faces  a  dangerous  and 
costly  dependency  on  foreign  oil  supplies. 

Beyond  that  period,  approaching  the  turn 
of  the  century,  advances  in  technology — In- 
cluding shale-oil,  coal  liquefication,  the  fast- 
breeder  reactor,  nuclear  fusion  and  solar 
heat — are  expected  to  open  up  new  energy 
sources. 

Alaska  cannot  wait  Indefinitely  to  cash  In 
on  its  oil  riches.  And  neither  can  Uncle  Sam. 

[Prom  the  Tulsa    (Okla.)    Tribune, 

Feb.  12,  1973] 
We'll  Have  To  Have  the  On, 
The  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  has 
blocked  the  Alaska  pipeline  from  the  Prud- 
hoe  oil  field  on  the  grounds  that  the  1920 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  stated  that  the  allow- 
able right-of-way  for  pipelines  through  pub- 
lic lands  must  be  limited  to  25  feet  on  either 
side  of  the  pipe.  The  Alaska  pipeline  required 
a  total  right-of-way  of  146  feet. 

The  court  acknowledged  that  the  48-lnch 
line  couldn't  be  built  within  a  50-foot  limi- 
tation and  said  that  It  was  therefore  forced 
to  prevent  the  building  of  the  line  until  and 
unless  Congress  changes  the  law. 

The  matter  will  be  quickly  appealed  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  but  additional  months 
of  delay  are  guaranteed  and  the  ecologists 
who  don't  want  the  pipeline  built  at  all  are 
delighted. 

So  the  oil  companies  are  In  the  position 
of  having  paid  for  more  than  $900  million 
worth  of  leases  which  they  are  forbidden  to 
exploit.  And  America,  which  Is  running  seri- 
ously short  of  domestic  oil  and  is  In  a  poor 
balance-of-payments  position  to  purchase 
additional  foreign  oil  must  be  denied  access 
to  at  least  10  billion  barrels  of  American  oil 
for  a  period,  at  the  shortest,  of  another  three 
years. 

The  1920  act  is.  of  course,  ridiculous  by 
modern  standards.  It  was  passed  when  pipe- 
lines rarely  exceeded  a  foot  In  diameter  and 
when  most  of  the  digging  was  done  by  plck- 
and-shovel.  No  one  envisioned  the  great  en- 
ergy-carriers of  the  present.  The  Soviet 
Union,  incidentally,  is  completing  a  56-inch 
line  from  its  own  Arctic. 

Oddly,  the  narrower  the  working  space  the 
more  potential  damage  to  the  arctic  ecology. 
The  Canadians,  for  example,  decree  that 
tractors  and  bulldozers  must  make  a  new 
track  each  time  they  pass  over  the  delicate 
permafrost  to  avoid  serious  gullying.  The 
narrower  the  allowed  working  space,  the 
greater  the  damage. 

America  Is  approaching  a  moment  of  truth. 
Oxir  appetite  for  gasolines  and  fuel  oUs  con- 
tinues to  mount  as  does  the  opposition  to 
pipelines,  offshore  drilling  and  new  refineries. 
Next  summer,  gas  rationing  In  some  parts 
of  America  Is  a  real  possibility. 

If  we  think  we  can  keep  our  oil  locked 
up  and  buy  the  difference  from  abroad  we're 
going  to  have  to  work  harder  to  sell  more 
abroad.  The  American  dollar  Is  already  In 
distress  and  we  can't  get  rich  printing 
Pancho  Villa  pesos.  These  simple  facts  of 
life  haven't  yet  made  any  Impression  on  the 
Sierra  Club,  the  Wilderness  Society,  Environ- 
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mental  Defense  Fund,  Inc.  and  Friends  of 
the  Earth. 

Their  members  may  have  more  time  to 
think  about  It  when  they  start  riding  the 
bus  out  to  the  forests  to  look  for  firewood. 


[From  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)   World, 

Feb.  12,  1973] 

Alaskan  On,  Delay 

For  the  past  three  years  the  mammoth 
Alaskan  oil  pipeline  project  has  been  delayed 
time  and  again,  by  the  opposition  of  environ- 
mental groups.  Nonetheless,  it  moved  slowly 
ahead,  through  a  bureaucratic  and  Judicial 
maze,  toward  a  beginning  of  construction. 
But  last  week  the  endeavor  ran  into  an  ob- 
struction. In  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
here,  that  only  Congress  can  remove  In  a 
reasonable  period  of  time. 

And,  in  view  of  the  darkening  fuel-supply 
prospect  in  this  country,  we  think  that  Con- 
gress should  get  itself  In  a  mood  to  do  Just 
that.  This  could.  Ideally,  be  a  rather  simple 
matter.  What  the  appeals  court  said  was 
that  the  land-use  permit  for  the  pipeline,  is- 
sued by  the  Interior  Department,  doesn't 
conform  to  a  1920  federal  law.  Under  that  old 
statute,  the  limit  of  use  by  a  pipeline  com- 
pany is  25  feet  on  either  side  of  a  line  that 
crosses  federal  land,  and  Interior  heis  gone 
considerably  beyond  that  in  this  case. 

But  In  this  case  the  25-foot  limitation  Is 
patently  ridiculous.  The  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line would  extend  789  miles,  carrying  heated 
crude  oil  from  the  Arctic  North  Slope  south- 
ward to  an  Ice-free  port  on  the  Pacific.  It 
has  been  described  as  the  largest  private-In- 
dustry undertaking  In  history.  Certainly  It 
would  be  related  to  national  security.  The 
construction  and  maintenance  of  such  a 
project — Its  scope  far  beyond  the  visions  of 
1920— cannot  be  carried  on  in  the  width  of 
an  ordinary  village  street. 

So,  as  the  court  made  clear,  all  Congress 
has  to  do  is  grant  the  needed  extra  right-of- 
way.  That  could  be  done  In  a  short  space  of 
time  If  Congress  Is  troubled  enough  by  the 
developing  fuel  crisis.  But  undoubtedly  there 
will  be  some  resistance  to  any  such  move, 
and  not  only  from  environmentalists.  Some 
lawmakers  strongly  favor  an  alternative — 
piping  the  oil  across  Canada  Instead  of  Alaska 
directly  to  the  upper  Midwest.  The  trouble 
Is  that  several  more  years  would  be  required 
to  obtain  the  oil  that  way,  and  time  is  run- 
ning out.  Congress  should  hasten  a  start  on 
the  trans-Alaska  line,  which  Is  ready  for  con- 
struction, and  then  consider  a  cross-Canada 
artery,  for  which  plans  aren't  very  well  de- 
veloped. Both  win  be  needed  In  the  year 
ahead. 

A  sufficient  omen  for  Congress  should  be 
the  near-crippling  fuel  oil  shortages  that 
have  hit  some  areas  this  winter — and  a  mUd 
winter  It  has  been  In  most  of  the  major 
urban  sectors.  There's  even  talk  of  a  gasoline 
shortage  this  summer.  And  by  some  esti- 
mates, this  country  will  be  importing  half 
the  oil  It  uses  by  1985,  to  the  severe  detriment 
of  Its  economy  and  possibly  Its  security. 

That  could  be  offset  In  no  small  degree  by 
the  2  million  barrels  a  day  which  would  flow 
down  the  Alaska  pipeline.  Though  the  en- 
vironmental safeguards  set  up  by  Interior  for 
this  project  aren't  perfect,  they  are  strong 
and  can  be  Improved  upon  as  necessity  dic- 
tates. Alaska  will  not  be  despoiled  by  the 
line,  but  the  national  Interest  will  take  a 
beating  if  construction  Is  delayed  much 
loncer. 

[From    the    Washington    Evening   Star    and 
Dally  News,  Feb.  19,  1973] 
Al.askan  Oil  Delay 
For  the  past   three  years  the   mammoth 
Alaskan  oil  pipeline  project  has  been  delayed, 
time  and  again,  by  the  opposition  of  environ- 
mental groups.  Nonetheless,  It  moved  slowly 
ahead,  through  a  bureaucratic  and  Judicial 
maze,  toward  a  beginning  of  construction. 
But  last  week  the  endeavor  ran  Into  an  ob- 


struction, in  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals here,  that  only  Congress  can  remove  in 
a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

And,  In  view  of  the  darkening  fuel-supply 
prospect  in  this  country*,  we  think  that  Con- 
gress should  get  Itself  in  a  mood  to  do  Just 
that.  This  could,  ideally,  be  a  rather  simple 
matter.  What  the  appeals  court  said  was  that 
the  land-use  permit  for  the  pipeline,  issued 
by  the  Interior  Department,  doesn't  conform 
to  a  1920  federal  law.  Under  that  old  statute, 
the  limit  of  use  by  a  pipeline  company  is  25 
feet  on  either  side  of  a  line  that  crosses  led- 
eral  land,  and  Interior  has  gone  consider- 
ably beyond  that  In  this  case. 

But  In  this  case  the  25-foot  limitation  Is 
patently  ridiculous.  The  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line would  extend  789  miles,  carrjing  heated 
crude  oil  from  the  Arctic  North  Slope  south- 
ward to  an  ice-free  port  on  the  Pacific.  It 
has  been  described  as  the  largest  private- 
industry  undertaking  In  history.  Certainly  It 
would  be  related  to  national  security.  The 
construction  and  maintenance  of  such  a  proj- 
ect— Its  scope  far  beyond  the  visions  of  1920 — 
cannot  be  carried  on  in  the  width  of  an  ordi- 
nary village  street. 

So,  as  the  court  made  clear,  all  Congress 
has  to  do  is  to  grant  the  needed  extra  right- 
of-way.  That  could  be  done  in  a  short  space 
of  time  if  Congress  Is  troubled  enough  by 
the  developing  fuel  crisis.  But  undoubtedly 
there  will  be  some  resistance  to  any  such 
move,  and  not  only  from  environmentalists. 
Some  lawmakers  strongly  favor  an  alterna- 
tive— piping  the  oil  across  Canada  Instead  of 
Alaska,  directly  to  the  upper  Midwest.  The 
trouble  Is  that  several  more  years  would  be 
required  to  obtain  the  oil  that  way,  and  time 
Is  running  out.  Congress  should  hasten  a 
start  on  the  trans-Alaska  line,  which  Is  ready 
for  construction,  and  then  consider  a  -iross- 
Canada  artery,  for  which  plans  aren't  very 
well  developed.  Both  will  be  needed  in  the 
year  ahead. 

A  sufficient  omen  for  Congress  should  be 
the  near-crlppUng  fuel  oil  shortages  that 
have  hit  some  areas  this  winter — and  a  mild 
winter  It  has  been  In  most  of  the  major 
urban  sectors.  There's  even  talk  of  a  gasoline 
shortage  this  summer.  And  by  some  esti- 
mates, this  country  will  be  importing  half 
the  oil  it  uses  by  1985,  to  the  severe  detri- 
ment of  Its  economy  and  possibly  Its  security. 

That  could  be  offset  in  no  small  degree  by 
the  2  million  barrels  a  day  which  would  fiow 
down  the  Alaska  pipeline.  Though  the  en- 
vironmental safeguards  set  up  by  Interior  for 
this  project  aren't  perfect,  they  are  strong 
and  can  be  improved  upon  as  necessity  dic- 
tates. Alaska  will  not  be  despoiled  by  the 
line,  but  the  national  Interest  will  take  a 
beating  If  construction  is  delayed  much 
longer. 


FISCAL  AND  BUDGETARY  REFORM 
ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  editorial  appearing  in 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette.  The  edi- 
torial points  out  that  the  President  is 
not  without  fault  in  regard  to  the  huge 
national  debt. 

Yet  it  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress 
to  see  that  the  country  is  put  back  on 
the  road  of  fiscal  responsibility.  Despite 
this  responsibility,  the  Congress  lacks  an 
effective  mechanism  for  viewing  the  Fed- 
eral budget  in  its  entirety.  The  editorial 
supports  the  efforts  those  Members  of 
Congress  who  are  attempting  to  establish 
a  mechanism  for  budpet  r.n?lysis  end 
program  evaluation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 


Jditorial 
Record, 


To  Control  Federal  Spendu 
Had  Congress  heeded  the  warnlni  Thomas 
Jefferson  issued  more  than  167  yeurs  ago — 
"to  preserve  our  Independence  we  nust  not 
let  our  leaders  load  us  with  perpetial  debt 
we  must  znake  our  election  between  economy 
and  liberty,  or  profusion  and  servl  ;ude" — It 
would  now  be  In  a  stronger  posltioi  i  to  fight 
Its  battle  of  the  budget  with  Preside  it  Nixon. 
The  warning  has  been  Ignored  Endless 
deficit  spending,  without  regard  for  conse- 
quence, has  pushed  the  federal  deb  to  more 
than  $450  billion  (debt  service  alon<  in  fiscal 
1974  win  be  $26.1  billion),  and  tie  end  Is 
not  m  sight.  This  reckless  perform  mce  has 
prompted  Rep.  WUbur  MUls,  chairman  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  to 
observe  that  deficit  financing  Is  the  |ole  basic 
cause  of  Inflation. 

President  Nixon  is  not   without 
this  fiscal  irresponsibility.  He  has 
a   series  of  budgets  calling  for  _. 
gregatlng  nearly  $100  billion.  In  an 
to  get  control  of  the  budget  as  a  d 
Inflation,  however,  he  has  tried  to 
$250-bllllon  celling  on  spending  and 
Impounding    federal  funds  and 
spend  them,  to  the  outrage  of  a 
Congress. 

Against  that  backdrop.   It  Is  .. 
to  see  recognition  within  Congress 
sic  fiscal  failure.  It  has  been  app 
piecemeal  without  sufficient  conceri 
gregate  spending  and  an  Impact 
budget. 

In  an  effort  to  remedy  that  situation 
burgh's  Rep.  William  S.  Moorhead 
Hubert  Humphrey  are  Jointly  sponL 
Fiscal   and    Budgetary  Reform  Act 
This   act   would   establish   under  t 
Economic  Committee  a  Congresslor  al 
of  Budget  Analysis  and  Program  Ev 
Its  major  purpose,  as  Mr.  Moorhead 
tlfied.  Is  to  set  up  the   structure  l 
cedures  within  the  Congress  whereb; 
thorlzatlon  processes  would  be  moi  > 
related  to  the   activities  of  the 
tlohs  committees.  In  short,  the 
mlttees  of  Congress  would  know  what 
was  doing  with  Its  chunk  of  the  bud|et 
more    than    $250    billion    annually) 
hope  that  an  overall  spending  cellliig 
be  set  and  observed. 

Although  the  share  of  the  natlona 
that  passes  through  the  hands  of 
eral  Government  is  approaching  30 
Congress  lacks  any  mechanism  for  . 
erlng  the  federal   budgetary  prograin 
entirety.  That  is  what  Messrs.  Moorljead 
Humphrey  conunendably  wish  to 

We  earnestly  hope  that  they  will 
If  the  budget  Is  to  be  brought  un^er 
trol  and  Inflation  curbed,  someone 
ernment  must  exercise  fiscal    .__^_ 
If  Congress  won't  do  It.  the  President 

Control  of  the  purse  strings  resti 
tutlonally  with  the  Congress.  It  should 

that    responsibility.   As   Mr.    M 

said.  Congress  must  become  a  fiscal 
pant  rather  than  a  fiscal  observer. 
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NORTHLANDS  REGIONAL 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President, 
the  victims  of  the  admlnlstratlor 
posed  budget  for  fiscal  year  197"! 
excellent    northlands    regional 
program  in  my  own  State.  Minnesota. 

Largely  due  to  the  work  of  the 
lands  program — funded  under 
eral   regional   medical   program 
the  budget  proposes  to  end — the 
of  Minnesota  hospitals  with 
tensive  coronary  care  units  has  Increased 
from  18  in  1967  to  more  than  120|  today. 
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Loss  of  the  northlands  regional  med- 
ical program  would  be  a  tragedy  for 
health  care  in  Minnesota. 

And  the  President's  announced  inten- 
tion of  ending  the  national  regional 
medical  program  without  congressional 
approval  is  yet  another  example  of  the 
administration's  lawless  disregard  for  the 
constitutional  responsibilities  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  fine  article  on  the  northlands 
regional  medical  program  by  Gordon 
Slovut  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  may  ap- 
pear at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

NixoN   Cutback   Dooms   Ari:a   Health-Cark 

Program 

(By  Oordon  Slovut) 

The  Northlands  Regional  Medical  Program. 

an  experiment  which  poured  $6.5  million  In 

federal   funds   Into   Minnesota  health   care 

projects   since    1967,    has    been   marked   for 

elimination  by  the  Nixon  administration. 

Northlands  Is  one  of  66  regional  medical 
programs  In  the  nation — origlnaUy  conceived 
by  the  late  President  Lyndon  Johnson  as  a 
vehicle  for  attacking  heart  disease,  cancer 
and  stroke — which  the  administration  la 
scuttling. 

Dr.  Winston  R.  Miller,  Northlands  director, 
said  he  has  been  told  to  prepare  "phase-out" 
plans  for  all  Northlands  projects  under  way. 
He  said  he  U  to  prepare  alternate  phase- 
out  plans — one  based  on  a  complete  shut- 
down on  Jime  30,  the  other  with  some  proj- 
ects allowed  to  last  until  Feb.  15,  1974. 

The  best-known  of  scores  of  Northlands 
projects  Involved  greatly  expanding  Intensive 
coronary  care  units — for  heart  attack  vic- 
tims—In  Minnesota  hospitals  and  the  train- 
ing of  nurses  and  doctors  to  run  them. 

In  1967.  there  were  18  Minnesota  hospitals 
with  special  heart  units.  There  now  are  more 
than  120.  The  death  rate  In  Minnesota  hos- 
pitals of  persons  who  arrived  with  heart  at- 
tacks fell  about  10  percentage  points  over 
the  period,  according  to  one  study. 

Dr.  Oeorge  B.  Martin,  Thief  River  Palls, 
president  of  the  Minnesota  State  Medical 
Association,  said  he  strongly  suspects  the 
coronary  unit  program  had  much  to  do  with 
the  improved  survival  of  heart  attack  vic- 
tims in  Minnesota. 

Miller  said  the  coronary  nurse  training 
program,  started  as  part  of  the  Northlands 
project,  will  be  continued  by  the  Minnesota 
Heart  Association. 

He  Isn't  stire  that  many  other  Northlands- 
backed  projects,  such  as  a  motorized  clinic 
which  visits  doctor-less  communities  In 
northwestern  Minnesota,  or  a  research  proj- 
ect aimed  at  finding  out  why  some  women 
In  the  state  stUl  die  of  cancer  of  the  cervU 
will  be  continued.  ' 

Decisions  about  where  Northland's  funds 

considered  "seed  money"  to  find  ways  to  Im- 
prove health,  correct  the  shortage  of  health 
manpower  and  find  better  ways  of  delivering 
care— were  made  by  a  42-member  board  with 
representation  from  organized  medicine 
dentistry  and  other  health  professions' 
disease-oriented  groups  such  as  the  heart 
association,  business,  labor  and  consumer 
representatives. 

Martin  said  doctors  were  never  unanimous 
about  the  worth  of  the  program,  some  liked 
It,  some  considered  It  a  federal  Intrusion  and 
some  Ignored  It,  he  said. 

Martin  said  that,  on  balance,  the  regional 
program  was  beneficial. 

"In  my  opinion  It  helped  better  und-jr- 
standlng  between  all  aspects  of  the  medical 
and  health-care  community,  Martin  said. 

"It  got  the  University  and  Mayo  together, 
and  got  those  two  dealing  with  the  practicing 
physicians.  It  got  doctors  and  nurses  talking 


to  each  other  and  it  got  doctors  in  neighbor- 
ing towns  talking  to  each  other,  working 
■cooperatively." 

Martin  said  he  believes  the  administration's 
decision  to  eliminate  the  program  will  stick 
and  he  regrets  that  the  program  will  be  folded 
so  rapidly. 

The  rapidity,  he  said,  makes  It  difficult  to 
find  ways  to  carry  on  the  Northlands- 
Instigated  projects. 

According  to  a  publication  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  the  administra- 
tion says  It  will  drop  regional  medical  pro- 
grams because  "the  regionalized  systems  of 
health  care,  as  originally  envisioned  In  the 
legislation  have  not.  In  fact,  been  realized 
during  the  seven  years  of  this  program's  ex- 
istence .  .  .  nearly  all  of  the  RMP  projects 
overlap  other  grant  programs." 


ADM.  ELMO  R.  ZUMWALT,  U.S.  NAVY 
CHIEF  OP  NAVAL  OPERATIONS,  IN- 
VITED TO  ADDRESS  A  JOINT  SES- 
SION OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Thurmond  and  myself,  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
concurrent  resolution  passed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  South  Carolina  on 
March  21,  1973,  inviting  Adm.  Elmo  R. 
Zumwalt  to  address  a  joint  session  of  the 
general  assembly  on  Wednesday.  March 
28, 1973. 

Although  the  admiral  will  be  imable 
to  attend,  the  purpose  of  this  invitation 
is  to  recognize  the  authority  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Naval 
Museum  at  the  Patriot's  Point  area  in 
Charleston,  S.C.  This  museum  is  one  of 
its  kind  and  will  be  a  tribute  to  the  people 
who  have  played  a  significant  role  in  our 
naval  history. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  con- 
current resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Concurrent  Resolution 
Inviting  Adm.  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  U.S.  Navy. 

Chief  of  Naval   Operations,   to  address  a 

Joint  session  of  the  General  Assembly  at 

12  o'clock  noon,  on  Wednesday,  March  28, 

1973 

Whereas,  legislation  to  create  the  Patriot's 
Point  Development  Authority  will  be  signed 
by  Governor  John  C.  West  In  fitting  ceremon- 
les  on  March  28, 1973:  and 

Whereas,  among  other  things  this  authority 
Is  charged  with  the  responslbUlty  of  estab- 
lishing a  National  Naval  Museum  at  the 
Patriot's  Point  area  of  Charleston  County; 
and 

Whereas,  it  seems  only  fitting  that  Elmo  R. 
Zumwalt,  United  States  Navy,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  be  extended  an  Invitation  to 
address  the  General  Assembly  on  this  mem- 
orable occasion. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Senate  concurring: 
That  Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  United 
States  Navy,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  is 
hereby  Invited  and  requested  to  address  a 
Joint  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
South  CarcUna  In  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  12  o'clock  Noon  on  Wed- 
nesday, March  23,   1973. 


EDWARD  STEICHEN 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  Edward 
Steichen,  who  died  Sunday,  March  25, 
1973,  in  West  Redding,  Conn.,  was  quite 
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possibly  the  best  photographer  who  ever 
Uved. 

Alden  Whitman  of  the  New  York  Times 
described  Mr.  Steichen  and  his  photog- 
raphy this  way: 

A  humanist,  he  disclosed  and  Interpreted 
man  to  man  through  probing  portraiture; 
and,  as  a  person  of  extraordinary  sensitivity, 
be  gave  his  century  a  new  vision  of  flowers, 
trees.  Insects  and  cltyscapes  as  well  as  of 
commercial  artifacts. 

Mr.  Stelchen's  camera  lens  was  like  a  paint- 
er's brush.  His  pictures  possessed  mood  and 
emotion  and,  they  were  compKDsed  with  a 
keen  sense  of  design. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting  way 
to  characterize  the  work  of  Edward 
Steichen.  He  was  truly  a  great  American 
artist  whose  influence  on  photography 
was  enormous.  Through  his  pictures,  he 
brought  beauty  and  pleasure  and  new 
perception  to  people  all  over  the  world. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Edward 
Steichen.  Conversing  with  him  was  en- 
lightening and  enjoyable,  for  his  manner 
was  genuine  and  totally  without  pretense 
and  direct.  Typical  of  him  was  this  com- 
ment he  made  on  the  occasion  of  his 
90th  birthday  in  1969.  he  said: 

When  I  flrst  became  Interested  In  photog- 
raphy I  thought  It  was  the  whole  cheese.  My 
Idea  was  to  have  It  recognized  as  one  of  the 
fine  arts.  Today  I  don't  give  a  hoot  In  hell 
about  that.  The  mission  of  photography  Is 
to  explain  man  to  man  and  each  man  to 
himself.  And  that  Is  no  mean  function.  Man 
Is  the  most  complicated  thing  on  earth  and 
also  as  naive  as  a  tender  plant. 

Whether  he  actually  gave  a  hoot  or 
not,  Mr.  Steichen's  pictures  did,  in  fact, 
elevate  photography  to  a  fine  art.  He 
combined  the  best  of  modern  technolo- 
gical accomplishment  with  the  ancient 
desire  of  the  artist  to  entertain  and  in- 
struct. He  was  a  man  very  much  in  touch 
with  his  times  and  the  people  who  lived 
them.  We  are  all  better  because  of  him. 

Alden  Whitman's  obituary  of  Edward 
Steichen  appeared  in  the  March  26,  1973, 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Edward  Steichen  Is  Dead  at  93;  Made 
Photography  an  Art  Form 

(By  Alden  Whitman) 

Edward  Steichen,  the  photographer,  died 
yesterday  at  his  home  In  West  Redding, 
Conn.,  after  an  Illness  of  several  months.  He 
would  have  been  94  years  old  tomorrow. 

The  flrst  photographs  Mr.  Steichen  took 
were  so  disappointing  they  were  almost  his 
last.  He  was  16  years  old  In  1895  and  had 
bought  a  Kodak  with  his  mother's  money. 
He  made  60  exposures,  chiefly  of  subjects 
about  the  house. 

"When  the  fllm  came  back,  I  had  a  real 
shock,"  he  recalled.  "Only  one  picture  in 
the  lot  had  been  considered  clear  enough  to 
print. 

"My  father  thought  one  picture  out  of  50 
was  a  hopeless  proposition,  but  my  mother 
said  the  picture  (of  his  sister  at  the  piano) 
was  so  beautiful  and  so  wonderful  that  It  was 
worth  49  failures." 

Brightened  by  his  mother's  cheerful  atti- 
tude, the  youth  went  on  to  teach  himself 
photography,  experimenting  as  he  learned. 
Ultimately  he  became  not  only  the  country's 
most  celebrated  and  highest-priced  photog- 
rapher but  also  a  craftsman  of  genius  and 
world  renown  who  transformed  his  medium 


Into  an  art.  His  stature  was  so  lofty  that 
his  admirers  spoke  of  him  as  "De  Lawd." 

A  humanist,  he  disclosed  and  Interpreted 
man  to  man  through  probing  portraiture; 
and,  as  a  person  of  extraordinary  sensitivity, 
he  gave  his  century  a  new  vision  of  flowers, 
trees,  Insects  and  cltyscapes  as  well  as  of 
commercial  artifacts. 

Mr.  Stelchen's  camera  lens  was  like  a  paint- 
er's brush.  His  pictures  possessed  mood  and 
emotion,  and  they  were  composed  with  a 
keen  sense  of  design,  a  heritage  of  his  years 
as  a  fashionable  painter  In  the  manner  of 
Whistler  and  Sargent. 

LIKE  IMPRESSIONIST  WORKS 

Some  of  his  photographs  resembled  French 
Impressionist  paintings  In  their  blurred  soft- 
ness; some.  In  their  use  of  light  and  shadow, 
seemed  like  Rembrandt;  others  were  utterly 
stark,  as  if  they  had  been  executed  by  De 
Chirico.  Few  of  his  pictures  were  dull  or 
Jaded. 

"I  know  that  to  him  the  universe  is  as 
fresh  and  as  strange  now  as  It  was  back  then," 
Carl  Sandburg  said  a  few  years  ago  of  Mr. 
Steichen,  his  brother-in-law  and  longtime 
friend. 

Explaining  his  conception  of  his  art,  Mr. 
Steichen  put  it  this  way: 

"I  dont  think  any  medium  Is  an  art  In 
Itself.  It  Is  the  person  who  creates  a  work  of 
art.  It's  perfectly  clear  that  photography 
is  different  from  any  other  medium — but 
that's  only  procedurally. 

"Every  other  artist  begins  from  scratch,  a 
blank  canvas,  a  piece  of  paper,  and  gradually 
builds  up  the  conception  he  has.  The  photo- 
grapher begins  with  the  finished  product. 
When  that  shutter  clicks,  anjrthlng  else  that 
can  be  done  afterward  is  not  worth  considera- 
tion. 

'At  that  point  the  differences  between 
photography  and  any  other  medium  stop  be- 
cause the  photographer  has  brought  to  that 
Instant  anything  any  artist  has  to  bring  into 
action  for  the  creative  act." 

In  line  with  this  view,  Mr.  Steichen  con- 
centrated on  preparation.  He  once  took  more 
than  1,000  shots  of  a  single  cup  and  saucer 
as  he  experimented  with  the  effects  of  various 
lighting  arrangements.  It  was  this  Infinite 
pain — and  the  knowledge  that  It  produced — 
that  gave  his  pictures  their  special  quality. 

His  picture  of  Auguste  Rodin,  the  sculptor, 
was  a  case  in  point.  Before  taking  the  photo- 
graph, Mr.  Steichen  spent  every  Saturday  for 
a  year  studying  Rodin  as  be  walked  among 
his  works  at  his  Paris  studio;  and  only  when 
he  had  decided  on  the  composition  he  wanted 
did  he  bring  his  camera. 

SCRUTINIZED  10,000  PRINTS 

Mr.  steichen  was  almost  as  famous  as  a 
picture  editor  as  he  was  as  a  picture  taker.  In 
1942,  In  World  War  II,  he  set  up  the  exhibi- 
tion "Road  to  Victory"  at  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  In  New  York.  He  scrutinized 
10,000  prints  before  selecting  150  that  he  be- 
lieved reflected  the  quality  and  spirit  of  the 
American  people,  their  land  and  their 
resources. 

Ten  years  later,  as  director  of  the  museum's 
department  of  photography,  he  traveled  to  11 
countries  In  search  of  material  for  the 
"Family  of  Man"  exhibition.  He  selected  503 
pictures  as,  he  said,  a  "mirror  of  the  essential 
oneness  of  mankind  throughout  the  world." 
The  exhibition  opened  In  1955  and  was  ulti- 
mately viewed  by  more  than  9  million  people 
In  69  lands.  In  book  form.  "The  Family  of 
Man"  sold  3  million  copies. 

Outside  of  photography,  Mr.  Steichen 
achieved  a  more  limited  renown  for  his  cross- 
breeding of  plants,  especially  delphiniums.  In 
which  he  had  been  Interested  since  1910.  His 
delphiniums  sprouted  flowers  so  profusely 
that  they  resembled  bushes  rather  than  the 
usual  spires.  He  also  developed  a  new  type 
of  oriental  poppy,  more  delicate  and  smaller 
than  the  usual  flower. 

Six  feet  tall  and  with  wide-set  blue  eyes. 


Mr.  Steichen  was  not  a  Jocose  person.  "On 
looks  Steichen  might  be  taken  for  a  priest." 
Mr.  Sandburg  wrote  In  1929.  "He  Is  solemn, 
with  grave  spiritual  quality;  reverence  is  a 
commanding  element  In  his  make-up." 

Starting  in  1957,  the  photographer  altered 
his  visage  by  growing  a  magnificent  white 
beard  that  was  flecked  with  gray  and  black. 
It  gave  hUn  the  appearance  of  a  biblical 
patriarch,  especially  when  he  neglected  to 
trim  it  regularly. 

Even  as  an  old  man  he  had  the  questing, 
eager  mind  that  set  him  apart  as  a  youth. 

Edouard  (It  became  Edward  early  In  his 
career)  Jean  Steichen  was  born  March  27, 
1879,  In  Luxembourg,  the  only  son  of  Jean 
Pierre  and  Marie  Kemp  Steichen.  Three  years 
later  the  family  migrated  to  Hancock,  Mich., 
where  the  elder  Steichen  worked  In  the 
copper  mines  and  his  wife  had  a  millinery 
shop.  Their  daughter,  Lilian  Paula,  who  be- 
came Mrs.  Sandburg,  was  bom  In  Hancock. 
She  survives  her  brother. 

Edward's  mother  was  the  dominant  In- 
fluence In  his  childhood,  shaping  an  outlook 
on  the  world  that  remained  with  him 
through  his  life.  Recalling  an  Instance  of 
this  In  his  autobiography,  "A  Life  In  Pho- 
tography," he  wrote: 

"Once,  when  I  was  10  years  old,  I  came 
home  from  school,  and  as  I  was  entering  the 
door  of  her  millinery  shop  I  turned  back 
and  shouted  Into  the  street,  'You  dirty  little 
kike!' 

"My  mother  called  me  over  to  the  counter 
where  she  was  serving  customers  and  asked 
me  what  It  was  that  I  had  called  out.  With 
Innocent  frankness,  I  repeated  the  Insulting 
remark.  She  requested  the  customers  to  ex- 
cuse her,  locked  the  door  of  the  shop  and 
took  me  upstairs  to  our  apartment. 

IMPORTANT    MOMENT 

"There,  she  talked  to  me  quietly  and 
earnestly  for  a  long,  long  time,  explaining 
that  all  people  were  alike  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  or  color.  She  talked  about  the  evils 
of  bigotry  and  Intolerance. 

"This  was  possibly  the  most  Important  sin- 
gle moment  In  my  growth  toward  manhood, 
and  It  was  certainly  on  that  day  the  seed 
was  sown  that.  66  years  later,  grew  Into  an 
exhibition  called  'The  Family  of  Man.' " 

After  the  family  moved  to  Milwaukee,  Ed- 
ward left  school  at  the  age  of  15  and  became 
an  apprentice  In  lithography  at  the  Ameri- 
can Pine  Art  Company,  working  up  from 
nothing  a  week  the  first  year  to  $4  the 
fourth.  He  added  to  his  {jay  by  becoming  the 
unofficial  photographer  of  picnics  and  out- 
ings. He  also  painted  and  sketched  In  hU 
spare  hours. 

As  a  lithographer,  the  youth  made  his 
mark  by  creating  a  large  Ruben's  like  woman 
reclining  In  the  enlarged  capital  "C"  of  the 
slogan  "Cascarets — They  Work  While  You 
Sleep."  The  figure  of  the  languorous  lady  was 
almost  as  famous  as  the  Gibson  Girl. 

At  the  same  time  he  was  experimenting 
with  his  camera,  trj-lng  to  capture  on  film 
the  blurred  softness  of  a  painting.  To  achieve 
a  misty  effect,  he  would  spit  on  his  lens  or 
give  the  tripod  a  kick  as  he  tripped  the  shut- 
ter. One  of  these  out-of -focus  pictures,  "The 
Lady  In  the  Doorway,"  brought  him  recog- 
nition as  a  photographer  In  the  Second  Phil- 
adelphia Salon  In  1899. 

A  year  later  he  was  on  his  way  to  Paris, 
Intending  to  study  painting  and  to  contlnvie 
with  photography,  the  latter  In  line  with  a 
promise  to  Alfred  StlegUtz,  a  photographic 
pioneer,  whom  Mr.  Steichen  had  met  In  pass- 
ing through  New  York. 

NOTED  FOR  PORTRAITS 

Painting  and  photographing  by  turns,  he 
built  a  reputation  for  portraiture  of  no- 
tables— his  Rodin  won  a  prize,  and  his  picture 
of  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  the  poet  and  play- 
wright, was  highly  regarded.  Returning  to 
New  York  in  1902.  he  became  friendly  with 
Mr.  StlegUtz.  opened  a  studio  at  291   Fifth 
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Avenue  and  began  doing  portrait 
cledly. 

His  "most  concentrated  and  e 
prlence"  was  tn  snapping  J.  P. 
Eleonora  Duse.  the  actress,  In 
hour.  The  Morgan  picture  came 
cldentally  when  a  painter,  finding 
cler  too  restive  for  a  sitting,  got 
Chen  to  take  a  picture  from  whlcl 
Using  a  Janitor  as  a  stand-in.  Mr. 
composed  the  picture  before  the 
rived  and  quickly  made  a  two 
sure.  Then   he   made   another 
himself,  with  a  different  position  of 
and  head  that  brought  out  Morgan  s 
self-assertion. 

Morgan  liked  the  picture  taken  . 
trait,  for  which  he  paid  $500.  but 
print  of  the  second  exposure.  Late  r 
when  he  waa  told  how  wonderful 
offered  $5,000  for  it. 

In   1905.  Mr.  Stelchen.  with   Mr 
established    the    Photo-Secession 
where  art  works  of  all  mediums  w 
Through   It,   Mr.   Stelchen 
anne.    Picasso.   Rodin,    and 
United  States.  But,  restless  and  -. 
tlfled  as  a  professional  portrait  pho 
Mr.  Stelchen  returned  to  Paris  In 
devoted    himself    to    painting.    ^ 
and  botany  at  his  home  in  Voulang 

When  the  United  States  entered 
I  In  1917,  the  photographer 
service  as  an  aerial  cameraman 
nal  Corps.  He  took  part  In  major 
in    Prance    and    won    both    a    Dii 
Service  Citation  and  membership 
glon   of   Honor.   With   the   Armlstlfe 
turned  to  Voulangls  and  his  palette 

"One  morning,  when  I  went  to 
I  found  a  very  free  copy  of  a  flowei 
I  had  been  working  on,"  he 
had  been  done  by  the  gardener,  a 
peasant,  and  it  had  the  curious 
direct  simplicity  of  much  primitive 
As  such,  it  was  better  than  what  I 
trying  to  do. 

"I  called  the  gardener,  and  we 
the  paintings  out  of  my  studio  lnt<  i 
area  and  made  a  bonfire.  I  was 
painting. 

"The  wartime  problem  of 
clear    pictures    from    a    vibrating. 
plane   10,000   to   20.000   feet   In   th« 
brought  me  a  new  kind  of  technics  1 
In  photography  .  .  ,  Now  I  wanted  tc 
that  could  lD€  e.xpccted  from  ph( 
Mr.  Stelchen  spent  three  years 
mentation.  His  pictures  became 
with  detail  and  with  light  and 
In  1923  he  signed  to  do  portrait 
photography  for  Vanity  Fair  and 
azines  for  $35,000  a  year.  Among 
posed   for   him  over   the   years 
Garbo.  Charlie  Chaplin,  Beatrice  Li 
Plckford,  Martha  Graham,  the 
Katherlne  Cornell,  Paul  Robeson 
Gish. 

WOBKED    FOB    AD    AGENCY 

Branching  out  from  the  Cond6 
llcations,    Mr.    Stelchen    took    cc_ 
from  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  agene  y 
vertising  work.  He  promoted  such 
mattresses,  creams,  silks,  pills  and 
cleaners.  He  was  often  reproached 
commercial,   but   he   steadfastly 
meretriciousness. 

"If  my  technique.  Imagination 
are  any  good  I  ought  to  be  able  t< 
best  values  of  my  noncommercial  ar 
mental  photographs  Into  a  pair  of 
tube  of  toothpaste,  a  Jar  of  face 
mattress  or  any  object  I  want  to  1 
m.tke  humanly  interesting  in  an  _. 
photograph,"  he  once  said.  He  added 

"A  thing  Is  beautiful  If  It  fulfills 
pose,  if  it  functions.  To  my  mind 
lcet>o.x  Is  a  thing  of  beauty." 

In  1938,  however,  he  closed  his 
studio,  announcing  that  his  work 
routine  and  repetitious.  He  did 
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but  spent  more  time  with  delphiniums  ("my 
vital  preoccupation")  at  his  Umpawaug 
Breeding  Farm  In  West  Redding. 

When  World  War  II  broke  out,  he  orga- 
nized a  unit  of  photograph  naval  aviation 
operations.  By  the  end  of  the  war  he  was  In 
charge  of  all  Navy  combat  photography.  He 
was  discharged  In  1946  with  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain. His  war  experiences  are  recorded  In 
"The  Blue  Ghost:  A  Photographic  Log  and 
Personal  Narrative  of  the  Aircraft  Carrier 
U.S.S.  Lexington  tn  Combat  Operations." 
He  also  supervised  the  film  "The  Fighting 
Lady." 

For  15  years,  from  1947  to  1962,  he  was 
with  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  supervising 
exhibitions  of  photography.  To  achieve  ob- 
jectivity, he  virtually  gave  up  his  own  work 
In  those  years.  The  museum  honored  him 
In  1961  with  a  one-man  show  of  300  pic- 
tures taken  from  more  than  30,000  negatives. 
It  later  established  the  Edward  Stelchen 
Photography   Center. 

After  he  retired  from  the  museum,  he 
produced  a  documentary  show  on  the  plight 
of  the  farmer  during  the  Depression.  It 
opened  In  1962  as  "The  Bitter  Years:  1935- 
41 — Rural  America  as  Seen  by  the  Photog- 
raphers of  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion." 

Mr.  Stelchen,  even  in  his  advanced  years, 
never  gave  up  photography  completely.  On 
his  farm  In  recent  years  he  experimented 
with  a  movie  camera,  filming  a  flowering 
shadblow  tree.  The  result  was  a  startllngly 
beautiful  chronology  of  Its  moods  and  sea- 
sons. 

At  his  90th  birthday  party  at  the  Plaza 
Hotel  in  1969,  Mr.  Stelchen  took  the  floor  to 
say: 

"When  I  first  became  Interested  In  photog- 
raphy, I  thought  It  was  the  whole  cheese. 
My  Idea  was  to  have  It  recognized  as  one  of 
the  fine  arts.  Today  I  don't  give  a  hoot  In 
hell  about  that.  The  mission  of  photography 
Is  to  explain  man  to  man  and  each  man  to 
himself.  And  that  Is  no  mean  function.  Man 
is  the  most  complicated  thing  on  earth  and 
also  as  naive  as  a  tender  plant." 

RECEIVED    MANT    HONORS 

He  received  many  awards  and  decorations, 
including  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom, 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  and  decora- 
tions from  France  and  Luxembourg.  At  the 
end  of  this  month  he  was  to  be  honored  at 
the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Art  Festival. 

Mr.  Stelchen  married  three  times.  His  first 
wife  was  the  former  Clara  E.  Smith.  They 
were  married  In  1903  and  had  two  daughters. 
Dr.  Mary  Stelchen  Calerone,  a  physician  and 
co-founder  of  the  Sex  Information  and  Edu- 
cation Council  of  the  United  States,  and  Kate 
Rodlna  Stelchen,  a  writer.  After  a  divorce  In 
1921,  he  married  Dana  Desboro  Glover,  an 
actress,  who  died  In  1957.  In  1960.  he  mar- 
ried Joanna  Taub,  a  woman  in  her  twenties. 

They  lived  In  West  Redding  In  a  Stelchen- 
deslgned  house  on  property  strewn  with 
rocks.  Under  one,  a  large  perpendicular 
boulder,  he  said,  he  hoped  to  be  buried. 

A  memorial  service  will  be  held  at  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  In  New  York  at  a 
date  to  be  announced. 


AMERICAN  TECHNOLOGY  OVERSEAS 
IS  A  SCARE  STORY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Trade  of  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  Mr.  Andrew  Biemiller, 
legislative  director  of  the  APL-CIO 
unveiled  the  information  that  one  of  this 
Nation's  most  reliable  rocket  launch 
system,  the  Thor-Delta.  was  now  in  the 
process  of  being  sold  to  the  Japanese  by 
McDonnell  Douglas,  a  multinational 
firm. 

From  some  reaction  to  this  statement, 


you  would  have  thought  Mr.  Biemiller 
had  brought  a  skunk  to  the  lawn  party 
rather  than  supplying  the  committee 
with  some  useful  and  appropriate  infor- 
mation as  part  of  its  inquiry  into  multi- 
national concerns  and  their  effects  on 
the  American  economy.  Mr.  Biemiller 
has  been  accused,  among  other  things, 
of  muddying  the  Japanese-American 
trade  waters  at  a  time  when  American 
concerns  are  striving  to  complete  suc- 
cessful negotiations  with  a  most  difficult 
trading  partner;  anything  that  disrupts 
American  trade,  in  the  eyes  of  these 
critics,  imperils  the  Nation.  The  selloff  of 
technology  is  not  trade — it  is  an  eco- 
nomic fire  sale  with  no  return  to  the 
Nation — only  to  the  companies  involved 

Mr.  Biemiller  is  accused  of  telling  !■ 
"technology  scare  story."  The  fact  is,  R(i 
Biemiller  has  done  this  Nation  a  grea* 
service  in  revealing  what  is  happening 
to  an  entire  high  technology,  high  em- 
ployment industry  that  has  been  one  of 
the  mainstays  of  our  economy.  The  real 
•'scare  story"  is  that  we  are  sitting  com- 
placently by  and  excusing  this  action  and 
apologizing  for  it  while  the  U.S.  economy 
is  being  undermined  by  the  selloflf  of  our 
production  of  sophisticated  launch 
facilities,  military  aircraft,  commercial 
aircraft,  and  private  aircraft.  It  is  not  a 
scare  story.  It  is  a  bare  fact.  We  are  sell- 
ing off  our  aerospace  technology  and 
there  is  not  one  single  denial  of  this  fact 
by  the  State  Department,  the  Defense 
Department  or  the  companies  involved. 
Their  only  response  has  been  that  this 
entire  selloflf  of  technology  is  "good  for 
us." 

There  is  no  Intent  to  dwell  on  the 
potential  military  aspects  of  the  Thor- 
Delta  rocket.  It  can  be  provided  with  a 
guidance  system  quickly  and  easily.  That 
is  no  impediment  at  all.  The  rocket  can 
be  modified  and  made  militarily  operable. 
Even  the  Pentagon  concedes  that  point. 

But  more  broadly,  I  think  that  these 
critics  of  Mr.  Biemiller  miss  the  main 
point.  That  is,  in  our  zeal  to  export,  we 
should  be  careful  about  what  we  are 
exporting.  And  we  should  be  particularly 
careful  when  we  seek  to  export  tech- 
nologies which  are  a  basic  part  of  our 
industrial  resources — and  our  ability  to 
produce  and  expand  jobs. 

It  is  one  thing  to  export  the  fruits  of 
our  technology.  It  is  quite  another  to 
export  the  technology  itself. 

For  if  we  export  our  technology,  what 
have  we  to  sell?  If  others  can  purchase 
our  technology,  they  then  cease  to  have 
any  need  for  the  goods  we  formerly 
fashioned  from  that  technology. 

That  is  just  what  has  been  happening, 
Mr.  Biemiller  reminds  us — as  I  read  his 
testimony — in  our  aerospace  industry. 
Here  is  an  industry  where,  we  have  long 
been  told,  America  is  absolutely  supreme. 
We  have  the  most  advanced  technology. 
We  have  the  most  skilled  labor  force  in 
the  world  to  operate  that  technology.  As 
a  result  of  the  combination  of  the  high 
technology  and  the  high  skills  associated 
with  it,  we  are  supposedly  strong  in  ex- 
ports of  the  fruits  of  this  industry. 

But  what  is  the  actual  case?  The  tech- 
nology of  this  "vital"  industry  is  being 
shipped  abroad  in  wholesale  lots.  It  is 
not  just  the  Thor-Delta,  It  is  an  entire 
complex  of  the  technology  involved  in  the 
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production  of  military  and  commercial 
air  hardware. 

Developing  this  technology  cost  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  taxpayer 
funds,  the  education  of  highly  trained 
Americans,  and  expensive  trial  and  er- 
ror testing.  It  is  now  being  sold  at  a  frac- 
tion of  its  worth. 

With  the  selling  of  the  technology,  the 
highly  skilled  manpower  which  was 
trained  and  used  to  develop  it  is  no  longer 
of  any  need.  Can  anyone  then  wonder 
why  aerospace  workers  are  concerned — 
and  rightly  so — when  they  can  see  the 
technology  which  is  the  basis  for  their 
jobs  is  rapidly  being  sold  out  from  under 
them? 

When  are  we  going  to  wake  up  to  the 
fact  that  if  we  continue  to  erode  our 
technology,  we  erode  our  ability  to  com- 
pete, we  erode  our  industrial  base,  and 
we  erode  the  jobs  which  depend  on  that 
base? 

The  implications  of  the  accelerating 
selloflf  of  technology  is  also  of  concern 
to  specialists  in  the  field  such  as  Dr  Har- 
vey Taufen,  of  the  Hercules  Corp.,  who 
recently  reported  that  Japan  has  paid 
about  $90  million  a  year,  or  about  $1  per 
capita,  "to  get  all  the  results  of  all  the 
successful,  proven  technology  in  the 
worid."  As  a  result,  "Japan's  shopping 
has  brought  it  the  most  incredible  bar- 
gains in  the  world." 

Supporting  Mr.  Taufen,  Nathaniel 
Brenner,  marketing  director  for  Coates 
and  Welter  Instrument  Corp.,  said  in  an 
article  in  Chemical  and  Engineering 
News  last  year  that : 

Technology  Is  not  an  aesthetic  pursuit  like 
music  or  poetry,  but  rather  a  commodity  of 
commercial  value,  with  an  Investment  cost 
which  can  be  measured,  a  dollar  value  that 
can  be  computed  and  a  clear  market  advan- 
tage for  those  who  have  It  versus  those  who 
don't  ...  the  product  of  this  Investment 
like  the  product  of  the  oil  well  or  the  factory 
cannot  be  given  away  to  foreign  countries 
by  multinational  corporations  or  by  any 
other  Channel  without  a  clear,  measured  quid 
pro  quo  or  the  United  States  will  suffer  ex- 
actly what  a  corporation  suffers  that  sells 
below  cost  for  an  extended  period— bank- 
ruptcy. 

Anyone  who  is  naive  enough  to  believe  that 
the  Japanese  or  British  governments  per- 
mlt  forelpaers  to  license  their  processes  as 
freely  as  the  U.S.  does  ours  has  simply  never 
tried  to  negotiate  these  transactions. 


Mr  President,  this  is  why  we  urge  a 
?n7fl°°^  ^^  °"  present  trade  practices 
for  the  clear  and  present  danger  that 
iney  are. 


CHILD  ABUSE 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  of  this  week  the 
Subcommittee  on  Children  and  Youth, 
on  «  f^of  ^  chairman,  held  hearings 
on^S.  1191,  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention 

I  was  both  touched  and  angered  by  the 
t^timony  presented  to  the  subcommit- 
tee. I  was  touched  by  the  personal  story 
of  a  reformed  child  abuser  who  has  now 
devoted  her  life  to  working  with  otheT 
w  K,^^°  ^^^^  ^^  same  terrible  prob- 
lem of  being  unable  to  control  their  an- 
^^rf.galnst  their  children.  And  I  was  an- 
gered and  disappointed  by  testimony 
flemonstrating    the    disorganized,    cal- 


lous way  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  dealt — or  more  accurately,  not 
dealt — with  this  problem  in  the  past. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  the  hear- 
ings— coming  at  a  time  when  more  and 
more  horrifying  cases  of  child  abuse  are 
being  reported  in  the  media  every  day — 
are  stimulating  public  discussion  of  pos- 
sible solutions  to  this  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  time  Colman  Mc- 
Carthy's thoughtful  analysis,  "Suflfer  the 
Little  Children,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  Monday;  articles 
from  the  Post  and  the  Washington  Star- 
News  describing  the  testimony  presented 
at  the  subcommittee's  hearings. 

There  Ijeing  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stjffer  the  Little  Chu.dren 
Adults  have  been  beating,  torturing  and 
killing  their  children  ever  since  we  sup- 
posedly became  a  little  higher  than  the  ani- 
mals. Only  lately,  though,  is  anyone  asking 
why  we  do  It  and  why  can't  we  prevent  It. 
Social  scientists,  lawyers,  psychiatrists  and  a 
few  parent  groups  have  been  seriously  study- 
ing the  derangement  for  the  past  10  years.  As 
an  Important  part  of  this  discussion,  hear- 
ings on  child  abuse  were  opened  yesterday  by 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Children  and 
Youth.  We  have  had  attention  on  the  sub- 
ject before,  but  we  still  stumble  along  to 
solutions,  never  surefooted  about  whose  re- 
sponsibility It  is  to  think  about  the  un- 
thinkable. 

As  with  the  crime  of  rape,  exact  figures  on 
child   abuse   are   unavaUable.   Dr.   C.   Henry 
Kempe,  a  Denver  pediatrician  who  directs 
the  National  Center  for  the  Prevention  and 
Treatment  of  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  esti- 
mates some  60,000  cases  were  reported  last 
year.  The  unreporteds  are  unknown.  Occa- 
sional child  abuse  cases  reach  the  courts — 
It  Is  odd  how  seldom  we  think  of  chUdren 
as  having  legal  rights— and  the  trials  are 
reported  by  the  press.  A  common  impression 
from  these  accounts  Is  that  the  murdering 
or  battering  adults  are  fringe  cases,  excep- 
tions to  the  happy  rule  that  most  parents  are 
naturally  loving.  Actually  taken  to  an  ex- 
treme,  certain  seemingly   normal  styles  of 
chlld-ralslng  can  easUy  lead  to  violence.  Two 
Denver  psychUtrlsts  working  with  Kempe 
write:  "There  seems  to  be  an  unbroken  spec- 
trum  of  parental   action   toward   chUdren 
ranging  from  the  breaking  of  bones  and  frac- 
turing of  skulls  through  severe  bruising  to 
severe  spanking  and  on  to  mild  'reminder 
pats'  on  the  bottom.  To  be  aware  of  this,  one 
has  only  to  look  at  the  famUles  of  one's 
friends  and  neighbors,  to  look  and  listen  to 
the  parent-child   interactions  at  the  play- 
ground and  the  supermarket,  or  even  to  re- 
call how  one  raised  one's  own  children  or 
was  raised  onself. 

"The  amount  of  yelling,  scolding,  slapping 
punching,  hitting  and  yanking  acted  out  by- 
parents  on  very  small  children  Is  almost 
shocking.  Hence  we  have  felt  that  In  dealing 
with  the  abused  chUd  we  are  not  observing 
an  Isolated,  unique  phenomenon,  but  only 
the  extreme  form  of  what  we  would  call  a 
pattern  or  style  of  child  rearing  quite  preva- 
lent in  our  culture." 


Writes  James  Delsordo,  a  PhUadelphla  so- 
clal  worker:  "They  obviously  cannot  help 
themselves.  The  abuse  of  their  chUdren 
seems  to  be  rooted  In  an  overflow  of  their 
own  frustration,  irresponsibility  and  lack  of 
belief  In  themselves  and  anything  else  In 
such  cases,  the  posslbUlty  of  the  family  re- 
maining intact  Is  remote.  The  parents  are 
generaUy  vacuous,  pleasure-seeking  and  de- 
void of  guilt,  except  for  periods  of  extreme 
remorse  and  self-pity.  They  make  promises 


easily  and  plead  with  the  case-worker  for  'one 
more  chance.'  Most  parents  respond  poorly 
to  formal  psychotherapy." 
Is  chUd  abuse  preventable?  Specialists  like 

Kempe — regarded  as  a  pioneer  In  the  field 

believe  so.  In  "Helping  the  Battered  ChUd 
and  His  Family."  (Llppincott)  Kempe  writes 
that  only  10  per  cent  of  America's  battering 
parents  are  too  mentally  Ul  to  be  helped 
while  a  child  Is  In  the  home.  The  other  90 
per  cent  may  be  helped.  He  sees  changes 
in  the  traditional  social  agencies  as  essen- 
tial. For  one  thing,  welfare  departments  often 
make  a  parent  feel  uncared  for,  exactly  the 
feeling  that  is  passed  onto  the  child  through 
a  brutal  beating.  Kempe  and  his  associates 
say  that  a  violent  parent  suffers  from  a 
"deprivation  of  basic  mothering— a  lack  of 
the  deep  sense  from  being  cared  for  and  cared 
about  from  the  beginning  of  one's  life."  At 
Kempe's  center  In  Denver,  a  child  protection 
team  Includes  pediatricians,  psychiatrists 
social  and  welfare  workers  and  a  nurse. 

It  Is  not  true  that  the  busing  parents  are 
found  only  among  the  uneducated  and  poor 
though— as  in  other  crimes— these  are  often 
the  first  to  be  hauled  Into  court.  Violent 
parents  are  In  all  parts  of  society.  Dr  Sid- 
ney Wasserman  of  the  Smith  College  School 
of  Social  Work  says:  "How  easy  It  Is  to 
deny  that  within  all  of  us  lies  a  potential  for 
violence  and  that  any  of  us  coiUd  be  un- 
reachable. What  Is  more  repugnant  to  our 
rational  'mature'  minds  than  the  thought  of 
committing  impiUslve,  violent  acts  against  a 
helpless  chUd?  We  teU  ourselves  that  the 
primitive,  untempered  Instincts  responsible 
for  such  acts  could  not  erupt  in  us.  But 
stripped  of  our  defenses  against  such  In- 
stlncts  and  placed  in  a  social  and  psy- 
chological cUmate  conducive  to  violent  be- 
havior, any  of  us  could  do  the  "unthink- 
able.' This  thought  shorUd  humble  us-  per- 
haps we  are  not  battering  parents  only  be- 
cause  conditions  do  not  lead  us  to  commit 
'unnatural'  acts." 

In  addition,  treatment  Includes  Families 
Anonymous,  a  program  similar  to  Parents 
Anonymous.  The  latter  has  chapters  in  some 
dozen  states  and  was  founded  in  California 
by  a  former  child  abuser  (a  woman  known 
as  Jolly  K.).  Parents  Anonymous  chapters 
are  not  only  for  those  who  have  beaten  their 
children  but  for  those  who  have  not  but  are 
bewildered— as  so  many  parents  are — by  the 
puzzles  of  ChUd  rearing.  (Information  about 
PA  is  avaUable  from  Joliv  K.,  National  Parent 
Chapter,  2009  Farrell  Avenue,  Redondo 
Beach,  California  90278.) 

Although  everyone  knows  that  children's 
atrocities  are  occurring,  even  getting  them 
reported  is  a  challenge.  A  1967  sun-ey  showed 
that  a  fifth  of  some  200  physicians  said  thev 
seldom  or  never  considered  child  abuse  wlieii 
examining  an  Injured  chUd;  even  if  they  had 
a   suspicion   and    were    legally   protected    to 
report  It,  a  fourth  said  they  would  not    In 
"A  Silent  Tragedy."  a  book  to  be  published 
In  May  by  the  Alfred  Publishing  Company 
Peter  and  Judith  DeCourcy  argue  that  "the 
first  requirement  for  helping  abused  chil- 
dren Is  an  adequate  reporting  law.  Such  a 
law  should  protect  the  often  frightened  per- 
son making  the  complaint;  therefore,  anony- 
mous complaints  should  be  accepted   Inves- 
tigations of  all  complaints  should  be  made 
immediately  .  .  .  Reporting  should  be  man- 
datory for  any  person  who  knows  of  child 
abuse  or  neglect  .  .  ." 

In  the  end,  many  chUd  abuse  cases  In'olve 
parent  abuse  also;  the  optic  nerve  of  reform 
easUy  sees  the  battered  body  of  the  chUd 
but  the  disturbed  personality  of  the  parent 
should  be  sighted  also.  To  protect  children 
before  they  are  abused  Is  the  Ideal,  rather 
than  only  after.  But  untu  aid  Is  offered  to 
potentially  dangerous  parents— as  Dr 
Kempe.  Jolly  K.,  and  others  offer  aid— help- 
ing abused  children  will  mostly  be  catch-up 
work.  FamlUes,  meaning  mothers,  fathers 
and  children,  deserve  better. 
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(By  Martha  M.  Hamlltop) 

Reacting     to     photographs 
charred,  beaten  and  abused  children 
at  Children's  Hospital  here.  Sen 
Mondale    (D-Mlnn.)    promised 
strengthen  his  own  bill  lor  dealing 
problem  ot  child  abuse. 

Mondale  watched,  distressed, 
of  the  Children's  Hospital  child 
recounted  the  histories  of  the 
area  children,  whose  photographs 
testimony  on  child  abuse. 

The   abuses   were   "the   most 
disgusting"  he  has  encountered  Ir 
In   the   Senate,   Mondale 
Senate     Subcommittee     on 
Youth,  told  the  Children's  Hoepl^l 

The  Children's  Hospital  group 
what  they  called  weaknesses  in 
of   Columbia's   procedures   for 
child  abuse  as  well  as  documenting 
lem  with  slides-  and  case  histories 

They    showed    Mondale 
told  the  stories  of : 

A  4-month-old  boy,  admitted  tc 
with   brain  damage   caused  by 
who   died   about   four   months 
admitted.     The     photograph    of 
showed   his  body  stretched  out 
his   fists    clenched    and    legs   e 
was  breathing  but  not  much 
nette   Helser,   director   of   the 
team.  said. 

His  brother  subsequently  was 
Children's.   The    brother,    who   liter 
ered  and  was  placed  in  a  foster 
unconscious  and  covered  with 
new  bruises.  "He  had  old  sores 
and  several  on  the  abdomen,  whl4h 
to  be   healed   cigarette   burns, 
said. 

Under  the  District's  existing 
no  legal  procedure  to  assure  that 
and  sisters  of  a  child  who  is 
"abused"  are  safe,  she  said. 

A  child  who  the   police  had 
was  not  abused  and  who  was 
go  home  on  a  Friday  but  develo^d 
and  had  to  be  detained.  The 
child's  brother  was  brought  to 
dead  on  arrival  as  a  result  of  a 
cause  of  the  system  the  first  chili  I 
to  go  back  to  the  home."  Dr. 

"There  should  be  a  means 
a  conflict  between  a  medical 
a  police  Judgment,"  she  said,  "Ellher 
party  .   .   .  should  become  involved 
law  should  provide  some  means 
a  child  solely  on  a  medical  Ju 
a  multi-disciplinary  evaluation 
of  the  family." 

Reporting  of  child  abuse  cases 
Ing,  the   Children's   group   said 
Improvement.   Of  about   150 
last  year,  about  100  of  those 
from    Children's    where    special 
have  been  developed.  Nan  Huh^, 
for  the  city  said. 

Members  of   the   child   abuse 
sharply  critical  of  a  proposal  by 
ment  of   human   resources   to 
centralized,  highly  specialized  ui^it 
workers  who  deal  with  neglected 
children  in  the  District. 

The  Mondale  proposal,  which 
about  $90  million  over  five  yettfi 
pand  the  federal  role  In  dealing 
abuse  and  focus  more  directly 
lem,  creating  a  National  Center 
tlonal    Conmilsslon    on    Child 
Neglect. 
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I  From  the  Evening  Star  &  Dat^y  News 
Mar.  28,  1973] 
Child  ABtrsK:  Problkms  akd 

MONDALE    ETES    TOUGH 

(By  Maatha  Angle) 
With  a  short  but  shattering 
team  of  specialists  from  Childrea 
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yesterday  brought  home  the  problem  of  child 
abuse  to  a  Senate  subcommittee. 

As  many  in  the  darkened  hearing  room 
diverted  their  eyes,  images  of  brutally  tor- 
tured children  flashed  across  the  screen 
while  Dr.  Annette  Helser  recited  the  case 
histories  of  their  abuse. 

Cigarette  burns,  fork  puncture  wounds, 
scalded  skin,  broken  limbs,  whipping  scars, 
"charred  lower  extremities" — were  among  In- 
juries suffered  by  Infants  o-  pre-teen  chil- 
dren at  the  hands  of  their  parents  and 
guardians. 

"I  have  seen  some  pretty  rough  things  in 
my  nine  years  In  the  Senate,  but  this  is  the 
most  nauseating  thing  I  have  ever  seen," 
said  Sen.  Walter  F.  Mondale,  D-Mln.,  as  the 
slide  presentation  ended. 

"To  think  that  we  don't  have  any  compre- 
hensive system  for  saving  these  children  from 
this  kind  of  Inhumane  brutality  and  torture 
seems  utterly  beyond  belief,"  Mondale  added. 

"We're  going  to  do  something  here,"  he 
promised  the  Children's  Hospital  team. 
"We're  going  to  pass  a  strong  bill,  and  after 
this  presentation  It's  going  to  be  a  lot 
stronger  than  I  originally  planned. 

Mondale  Is  sponsor  of  legislation  to  pro- 
vide $90  million  In  federal  grants  over  a 
five-year  period  for  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  child  abuse,  to  require  states  to  draw 
up  comprehensive  plans  for  such  programs, 
and  to  create  a  National  Center  of  Child 
Abuse  and  Neglect  to  serve  as  a  research 
and  information  clearinghouse  on  the 
subject. 

Stephen  Kurzman,  assistant  secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  yesterday 
told  Mondale's  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare subcommittee  the  Nixon  administration 
Is  opposed  to  his  bill,  believing  the  problem 
of  child  abuse  should  be  handled  at  the 
state  and  local  level. 

Kurzman  said  HEW  Is  already  planning  to 
Institute  some  of  the  programs  outlined  In 
the  Mondale  bill,  and  will  have  spent  about 
$231  million  over  a  four-year  period  ending 
next  year  on  child  abuse  research,  preven- 
tion and  treatment. 

Mondale  challenged  Kurzanan's  spending 
figure,  and  Dr.  Robert  H.  Parrott,  director  of 
Children's  Hospital  here,  said  that  "M  indeed 
$231  million  has  been  made  available,  very 
very  little  of  It  Is  getting  through  to  the 
District  of  Columbia." 

Last  year,  he  said.  Children's  Hospital 
handled  about  100  of  the  160  child  abuse 
cases  repKJrted  In  the  District  "and  we  esti- 
mate there  are  three  times  that  many  occur- 
ring each  year  but  going  undetected."  Other 
hosplttils  have  been  slow  to  recognize  the 
problem  and  identify  cases  of  child  abuse,  he 
said. 

Other  members  of  the  Children's  Hospital 
team  said  they  have  noticed  a  sharp  tacrease 
in  District  child  abuse  cases  this  year,  large- 
ly because  doctors  and  others  are  becoming 
more  conscious  of  the  problem  and  better  at 
recognizing  abusive  symptoms. 

At  their  own  Initiative — and  with  no 
funding  support — pediatricians,  nurses,  so- 
cial workers  and  psychiatrists  at  Children's 
Hospital  have  formed  a  special  team  to  han- 
dle cases  involving  abused  children,  testi- 
mony showed. 

But  team  members  said  their  efforts  are 
severely  hampered  by  a  lack  of  personnel  and 
funding,  legal  limits  on  the  degree  to  which 
outsiders  may  intervene  In  a  family  situa- 
tion, the  absence  of  a  central  registry  of  child 
abvise  reports,  excessive  caseloads  of  social 
workers  who  attempt  to  follow  up  on  children 
who  have  been  returned  to  the  home  and  a 
host  of  other  problems. 
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SPORTS  EXPO  FOR  YOUTH 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  a  significant 


proposal  for  a  constructive  recreational 
program  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  metro- 
politan area  on  behalf  of  disadvantaged 
youth. 

Known  as  Sports  Expo,  this  program 
will  use  ongoing  clinics  in  the  develop- 
ment of  athletic  skills  to  enable  young 
men  and  women  to  have  a  sense  of 
achievement  where  otherwise  they  might 
have  known  only  disappointment  and 
failure — developing  those  characteris- 
tics of  self-confldence  and  the  desire  to 
achieve  competence  in  their  chosen  vo- 
cations, that  are  so  important  in  their 
later  lives. 

Sports  Expo  is  a  nonprofit  endeavor 
of  BilJac  Associates,  a  small  black- 
owned  business  consultant  firm  located 
in  Alexandria,  Va.  I  am  advised  that  al- 
ready a  distinguished  advisory  panel  has 
been  formed  to  aid  the  organization  of 
this  important  demonstration  project — 
including  Mathew  Guidry,  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Physical  Fitness  and 
Sports;  Samuel  Jones,  at  Federal  City 
College;  Calvin  RolEirk,  president  of  the 
United  Black  Fimd;  Robert  V.  Donahoe, 
executive  director  of  the  UGF  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;  Charles  Taylor,  at 
American  University;  Dr.  Herman  Ty- 
rance,  at  Howard  University;  George  I. 
Rose,  assistant  secretary  for  employ- 
ment and  social  services.  State  of  Mary- 
land; the  Honorable  SHraLEv  Chisholm; 
James  Ward,  a  vice  president  in  the 
Marriott  Corp.;  William  Jaimeson,  In- 
terracial Council  for  Business  Opportu- 
nities; the  Reverend  David  Eaton;  and 
Miss  Lucy  O'Neil,  presently  associated 
with  Sports,  Inc. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  prospectus  on  Sports  Expo, 
submitted  to  my  office  by  Mr.  William  S. 
Hardy,  president  of  BilJac  Associates, 
Inc.,  be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  prospec- 
tus was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Spobts  Expo 

Recreation  for  Personal  Development  has 
been  sponsored  as  a  non-profit  endeavor  of 
BlLTac  Associates.,  Inc.,  a  small  black-owned 
business  concern.  The  initial  project  Is  Sports 
Expo.  Sports  Expo  will  operate  on  the  prem- 
ise that  negative  social  trends  can  be  reversed 
If  Americans  accept  responsibility  for  each 
other. 

PBOJECT    OBJECnvZS 

To  develop  In  youth  through  sports  inter- 
action with  professional  and  academic  ath- 
letes a  sense  of  social  awareness  within  the 
soclo/economlc  systems  and  to  equip  them  to 
deal  successfully  within  the  system  rather 
than  without. 

The  clinics  will  create  a  positive  environ- 
ment for  youth  In  which  a  good  self-image 
and  the  will  to  succeed  can  be  developed.  Re- 
placing a  damaged  self-image  Is  a  slow  and 
painful  task.  It  Is  possible  on  an  Individual 
level,  however,  to  provide  building  blocks  of 
small  successes  and  accomplishments  which 
will  eventuaUy  make  up  a  positive  self-con- 
cept. We  are  striving  for  each  youth  to  believe 
"I  am  somebody". 

To  encourage  positive  social  behavior 
through  providing  a  channel  of  constructive 
personal  development. 

MOTIVATION 

One  way  in  which  young  people  have  tra- 
ditionally learned  leadership  and  self  wortb 
Is  through  participation  In  sports.  Sports 
have  also  provided  an  escape  beyond  the  nar- 
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row  confines  of  a  limiting  and  debilitating 
environment. 

The  development  of  this  interest  In  sports 
can  offer  an  avenue  for  acquiring  personal 
discipline  and  confidence  often  atrophied  by 
unrewarding  school  experiences  and  the  dis- 
couragement of  poverty  and  racism.  There- 
fore, for  the  more  than  100,000  disadvantaged 
school-aged  youth  living  in  Washington's  In- 
ner city  area,  professionally  conducted  sports 
clinics  are  not  only  a  natural  response  to 
youth's  Interest  In  both  organized  sports  and 
leisure  time  activities,  but  also  a  viable  ve- 
hicle for  personal  development. 

Sports  Expo  believes  that  young  people  liv- 
ing in  Washington's  inner  city  areas — and 
elsewhere  across  the  country — do  not  need 
pity.  They  need  help  In  developing  their  val- 
uable potential.  They  are  often  open  to  coun- 
sel from  adult  athletes,  particularly  those 
who  share  similar  backgrounds. 

METHOD 

The  machinery  of  Sports  Expo  Is  really  very 
simple:  successful  adults  will  use  sports  as  a 
means  to  develop  the  potential  of  youth  who 
need  encouragement  to  learn  to  live  useful 
lives.  Clinics  In  football,  baseball,  basketball 
and  track — and  later  in  tennis,  golf,  bowling 
and  gymnastics — are  planned  In  resfxinse  to 
local  interest. 

However,  no  program  of  the  magnitude  en- 
visioned for  Sports  Expo  can  go  into  opera- 
tion untested.  It  Is  only  good  business  to 
employ  first  a  pilot  project  as  part  of  the 
continuing  long  range  planning.  A  series  of 
model  clinics  will  be  held  beginning  in  March 
and  running  through  mid-June  to  refine  the 
teaching  approach  and  techniques  used  by 
the  athletes  and  to  Insure  a  loglstlcally 
smooth  operation  when  Sports  Expo  goes  Into 
full  swing  this  summer. 

Some  20  professional  athletes  and  20  col- 
lege and  high  school  athletes  and  Instructors 
will  participate  In  the  model  project.  Over 
1,000  boys  and  girls  will  benefit.  A  series  of 
three  day  football,  basketball,  track  and  base- 
ball clinics  will  be  held  using  donated  facili- 
ties at  Howard  University  and  other  avail- 
able facilities.  The  professional  and  academic 
athletes  will  be  assisted  by  volunteers  from 
area  colleges  and  high  schools,  community 
centers  and  recreation  departments  as  well  as 
from  the  YMCA  and  the  Police  Boys  Clubs. 

Clinics  will  meet  from  2  to  4  hours  each 
evening.  While  Intended  primarily  for  teen- 
agers, other  family  members  may  attend. 
Each  clinic  will  concentrate  on  a  specific 
sport  and  will  be  limited  to  approximately 
the  first  75  youth  who  register.  Clinics  will 
require  a  minimum  of  50  trainees. 

Dally  programs  will  follow  a  tight,  disci- 
pline-promoting schedule.  Each  session  will 
begin  with  a  film  and  illustrated  lecture  on 
some  aspects  of  the  sport  under  study.  A 
structured  play  or  application  period  will 
follow.  Participants'  efforts  to  apply  what 
they  have  learned  will  In  turn  be  recorded  on 
video  tape  for  "Instant  replay"  and  further 
Instruction  in  small  groups. 

Emphasis  on  accomplishing  assignments 
repeatedly  will  help  build  the  participant's 
confidence  In  his  own  abilities.  During  each 
session  agility  drills  will  be  taught  to  help 
trainees  continue  their  physical  conditioning 
after  the  clinic  has  ended  and  to  allow  for 
further  successes. 

A  cleanup  period  followed  by  a  nutritious 
training  meal  will  end  the  session.  The  meal 
will  allow  more  time  for  personal  Intertuitlon 
between  trainees  and  staff.  It  will  also  Insure 
against  the  likelihood  that  many  of  the 
youth  would  not  have  a  proper  meal  await- 
ing them  at  home. 

An  obvious  purpose  of  the  "living  labora- 
tory" situation  win  be  to  provide  evidence 
that  this  project  can  effectively  fulfill  Its 
objectives.  Also,  awareness  of  Sports  Expo 
needs  to  be  generated  in  inner  city  neighbor- 
hoods, while  businessmen  and  corporations 
In  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  mtist 


be  alerted  to  the  program  and  its  alms.  The 
model  project  is  primarily  Intended  as  a  time 
of  evaluation  and  planning  which  wUl  re- 
sult In  a  definite  proposal  of  the  nature  to 
solicit  suffcient  funding  for  a  long  term  pro- 
gram. 

FINANCI/ADMINISTRATION 

How  Will  Sports  Expo  be  financed?  Through 
the  tax  deductible  contributions  of  civic 
minded  organizations  and  Individuals.  The 
immediate  need,  of  course,  is  for  seed  money 
to  finance  the  model  project.  A  minimum  of 
$60,000  and  a  maximum  of  $91,000  are  needed 
to  cover  expenses  of  the  model  project. 

While  initial  salary  costs  are  provided  by 
BilJac  Associates,  it  is  intended  that  eventual 
donations  will  relieve  the  firm  of  this  bur- 
den. In  no  way  will  BilJac  Associates.  Inc., 
derive  financial  benefit  from  Sports  Expo. 

Although  many  expenses  will  be  nominal 
due  to  donated  equipment,  faculties  and 
meals,  a  cost  of  approximately  $57-$87  per 
participant  Is  projected  for  the  demonstra- 
tion period,  depending  upon  the  length  of 
particular  clinics.  Expenses  will  be  accrued 
In  the  areas  of  fees  paid  to  professional  and 
academic  sports  personnel  to  insure  their 
participation  and  by  such  items  as  trans- 
portation. Insurance,  publicity,  etc. 

However,  the  model  project  Is  only  the  be- 
ginning of  Sports  Expo.  During  the  primary 
project  an  advisory  board  wUl  be  formed  of 
both  Individuals  and  organizations.  A  mem- 
bership of  approximately  35  Is  projected,  the 
members  to  represent  a  cross  section  of  busi- 
ness, social  and  political  concerns.  Responsi- 
bilities of  the  Board  of  Advisors  will  be  finan- 
cial as  weU  as  advisory. 


JAYCEES  DRIVE  FOR  SCHOOL 
LUNCH  PROGRAM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently became  aware  of  a  remarkable 
new  development  in  the  fight  to  end 
hunger  and  malnutrition  in  America. 
Two  young  men,  Mr.  Robert  Benedict, 
national  Jaycees  director  for  improved 
child  nutrition,  and  Mr.  David  Jones,  as- 
sociate director,  visited  with  me  in  my 
office  to  describe  their  nationwide  drive 
to  bring  school  lunches  to  millions  of 
needy  children. 

Mr.  Benedict  and  Mr.  Jones  explained 
that  they  were  focusing  on  the  problem 
of  some  18,000  schools  around  the  coun- 
try that  do  not  have  the  facilities  to  pro- 
vide lunches  to  children.  As  they  ex- 
plained their  program  to  me,  they  plan 
to  encourage  Jaycee  chapters  through- 
out the  Nation  to  survey  the  needs  of 
these  schools,  to  develop  community  sup- 
port for  school  lunch  programs  in  these 
schools,  and  then  to  bring  these  needs, 
supported  by  hard  evidence,  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  provide  the 
funds  to  buy  the  equipment. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  sure 
that  when  the  community-level  efforts 
of  the  Jaycees  bear  fruit,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  be  in  a  position  to 
respond  to  the  requests  of  these  local 
communities.  For  that  reason,  the  staff 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  has 
analyzed  the  administration's  budget  re- 
quest for  school  equipment  funds.  This 
analysis  shows  that  $16.1  million  has 
been  requested  for  fiscal  year  1974  for 
equipment — the  same  amount  as  was  re- 
quested for  the  last  fiscal  year.  The  Con- 
gress has  authorized  $40  million.  This 
$16.1  million  will  help  modernize  5,000 
schools,  but  will  only  provide  new  fa- 


cilities for  1,300  of  the  18,000  schools  that 
need  faciUties. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  needs  to 
carefully  examine  the  administration's 
budget  request  in  this  Ught,  and  hope- 
fully provide  increased  funds  to  fulfill 
the  efforts  that  the  Jaycees  are  going  to 
make. 

Again,  I  want  to  commend  Mr.  Bene- 
dict and  Mr.  Jones  for  their  great  leader- 
ship in  this  area,  as  well  as  the  national 
Jaycees. 

AN  END  TO  THE  USE  OF  DES 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  20, 1  released  a  memorandum  pre- 
pared by  the  FDA's  Director  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine  Review,  which  revested 
that  there  are  at  least  18  potentially 
cancer-causing  substances  being  used 
in  food  animals.  For  practically  all  of 
these,  inadequate  testing  methods  exist 
for  the  detection  of  residues  of  these 
substances  in  human  food. 

Of  all  the  substances  discussed  in  this 
memorandum,  the  one  which  is  most 
clearly  linked  to  cancer  is  diethylstil- 
besterol — DES — an  estrogenic  growth 
hormone  used  by  meat  producers  in  food 
animals  to  stimulate  their  growth.  In 
August  1972,  the  FDA  announced  that 
use  of  DES  in  the  feed  of  animals  in- 
tended for  human  consumption  would  be 
prohibited  after  January  1.  1973.  The 
FDA  took  this  action  after  it  had  been 
shown  that  DES  caused  cancer  in  test 
animals  and  that  residues  of  DES  were 
present  in  the  tissue  of  animals  slaugh- 
tered for  meat.  Action  was  taken  only 
after  several  Members  of  Congress,  as 
well  as  environmental  and  health  groups, 
had  repeatedly  urged  the  FDA  to  ban 
DES;  a  lawsuit  had  been  filed  by  the 
National  Resource  Defense  Council  to 
have  DES  taken  off  the  market;  and  a 
bill  had  been  introduced  in  the  Senate 
to  accomplish  by  further  legislation  what 
the  administrative  process  had  failed  to 
do  by  enforcement  of  existing  law.  That 
bill,  S.  2818,  passed  the  Senate  on  Sep- 
tember 20. 

The  FDA's  action,  though  long  over- 
due, was  inadequate  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  consumers.  It  failed  to  do  so  in 
two  respects:  the  FDA  permitted  the 
continued  use  of  DES,  a  known  carcino- 
gen, in  animal  feed  for  several  months, 
a  procedure  which  the  GAO  has  deter- 
mined to  be  illegal,  and  it  failed  to  pro- 
hibit— even  on  an  interim  basis — the  in- 
jection of  DES  into  food  animals.  At  this 
time,  DES  may  still  legally  be  used  in 
food  animals  by  implanting  the  hormone 
in  the  animals'  ears,  despite  the  fact  that 
recent  research  reveals  that  this  method, 
too,  results  in  residues  of  this  carcino- 
genic drug.  DES  implants  had  been  used 
extensively  prior  to  the  ban  on  DES  In 
animal  feed  and  it  is  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  implants  will  be  used  much 
more  widely  now  that  the  ban  on  DES  in 
animal  feed  is  in  effect. 

At  the  time  DES  was  banned  from  ani- 
mal feeds,  FDA  announced  that  the  im- 
plants would  be  permitted  to  continue, 
because  there  was  no  evidence  of  DES 
residues  from  implants  in  slaughtered 
carcasses.  The  reason  why  no  residues 
had  been  found  is  by  no  means  reassur- 
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ing:  In  spite  of  the  known  probh  ms  con- 
cerning DES,  neither  the  FDA  nor  the 
Agriculture  Department  had  tested  the 
carcasses  of  animals  implanted  m  1th  DES 
for  residues.  The  FDA  did  not  suspend 
implants  on  an  interim  basis  wl  ile  test- 
ing of  animals  implanted  with  E  ES  pro- 
ceeded. Instead,  it  left  the  publi ;  poten- 
tially at  risk  pending  the  results  of  fu- 
ture tests. 

Now.  months  later,  results  of  tests  on 
implants  have  begim  to  appear,  ^n  FDA 
progress  report  dated  December  18,  1972, 
shows  that  "FDA  scientists  have  con- 
cluded that  there  is  no  questicn"  that 
DES  residues  were  present  in  ttie  liver 
and  kidneys  of  steers  slaughterej  30  and 
60  days  after  implantation.  Thf  report 
indicates  that  additional  studies  are  in 
progress  on  steers  to  be  slaughtered  120 
days  after  implantation.  It  M'as  an- 
nounced  in  December  that  results  of 
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these  studies  would  be  available  in  mid- 
March.  Now  we  are  told  that  tiey  will 
not  be  available  until  the  end  (f  April. 

The  FDA  statement  of  Deceinber  18 
Indicates  that  "if  any  residue  o^  DES  is 
found  in  liver  or  kidney  120  da^s  after 
implant,  all  approval  of  DES  for  this  use 
will  immediately  be  withdrawn.  '  While 
I  am  pleased  that  the  FDA  appea  s  ready 
to  act  once  it  has  been  conclusive  y  prov 
en  that  the  public  is  being  exrosed  to 
carcinogenic  residues,  I  find  it  reg  rettable 
that  it  is  taking  so  long  to  accumulate 
the  data  for  decision,  and  that  consumers 
must  continue  to  bear  the  risk  of  ex- 
posure in  the  interim.  By  the  tine  FDA 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  de 
cide  whether  to  ban  implants,  it  least 
8  months  will  have  passed  slnpe  DES 
was  banned  in  animal  feed 

There  are  at  least  four  reasofcxs  T7hy 
DE3S  or  any  other  carcinogen  c  sub- 
stance— actual  or  potential — should  not 
be  permitted  to  be  introduced  iqto  food 
animals 

First,  the  danger  of  low-level  residues : 

Second,  the  inadequacy  of  the  pepart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  tests : 

Third,  the  impossibility  of  edforcing 
regulations  requiring  a  long  wit|idrawal 
period ;  and 

Fourth,  potential  harmful  effects  even 
if  no  residues  are  present. 

1.    DANGER    OF    LOW-LFVEL    RESIDTTtS 


Both  FDA  and  the  Department 
culture  agree  that  DES  is  a  carfcinogen 
and  that  no  residue  of  DES  shpuld 
permitted  in  meat. 

There  is  no  way  of  determinirlg 
is  a  "safe"  amount  of  a  carcinogei 
does  seem  to  be  some  relationship 
tween  carcinogenicity  in 
carcinogenicity  in  human 
the  precise  relationship  varies 
ferent  substances  and  different 
and  is  usually  indetenninate 
given  amount  of  a  carcinogen 
duce  radically  different  effects 
ferent  species  and  different 
it  is  possible  that  carcinogens  which  at  a 
given  level  produce  tumors  in  iinimals 
could  produce  tumors  in  human  b  ;ings  at 
drastically  lower  levels.  There  is  no  as- 
surance that  a  carcinogen — even  n  min- 
mal  amounts — will  not  cause  ill|  effects 
in  human  beings. 

In  addition,  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
a  definite  relationship  between   \  given 
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substance  and  himian  cancer.  Because 
cancer  may  take  from  10  to  20  years  to 
appear  and  because  we  do  not  know 
enough  about  the  precise  mechanism  of 
the  disease,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  es- 
tablish conclusively  a  causal  relationship 
between  a  particular  substance  and  its 
cancer-causing  effect. 

Therefore,  where  a  substance  poses  a 
potential  threat  of  carcinogenicity,  it  is 
only  prudent  to  avoid  the  presence  of 
residues  in  the  food  supply  in  any 
amount.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  de- 
termine that  absolutely  no  residue  of  a 
substance  remains.  The  determination 
that  no  residue  exists  is  only  as  accurate 
as  the  sensitivity  of  the  test  used.  If  the 
required  test  is  sensitive  enough  to  meas- 
ure residues — for  example,  at  25  parts 
per  billion — and  no  residues  are  found, 
there  is  no  assurance  that  residues  be- 
low that  level  are  not  present.  No  matter 
how  sensitive  a  test  is  used,  it  will  always 
be  possible  that  some  residues  will  be 
present  below  the  detection  level.  Thus, 
a  zero  tolerance  level  is  a  fiction.  A 
de  facto  tolerance  level  is  effectively  set 
at  the  sensitivity  of  the  test  used.  Thus, 
DES  residues  may  be  present  at  levels 
that  the  tests  used  carmot  detect,  and 
there  can  be  no  assurance  that  the  pres- 
ence of  such  residues  is  not  a  danger 
to  the  public  health.  The  only  proper 
course  of  action  is  to  prohibit  the  intro- 
duction of  DES  in  food  animals  in  any 
form. 

2.  INAOEqnACT  OF  DEPABTMENT  OF  AGSICtn.Tt7RE 
TESTING    DATA 

As  I  have  mentioned  previously,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  currently 
performing  tests  to  determine  whether 
DES  residues  remain  present  in  cattle 
120  days  after  implantation.  If  no  resi- 
dues are  found,  the  FDA  Is  apparently 
ready  to  promulgate  regulations  permit- 
ting DES  implants,  provided  that  steers 
are  not  slaughtered  until  120  days  after 
implantation.  Even  if  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment tests  show  no  residues,  how- 
ever, I  am  not  convinced  that  these  tests 
would  constitute  sufficient  proof  that 
DES  residues  would  not  be  present  in  an 
appreciable  number  of  animals  slaugh- 
tered after  a  120-day  withdrawal  period. 

Only  eight  steers  implanted  with  DES 
are  being  tested  under  the  120-day  with- 
drawal period.  Given  the  wide  variation 
in  metabolic  response  in  different  ani- 
mals, a  showing  of  no  residues  in  only 
eight  animal  carcasses  would  be  far  from 
persuasive  evidence  that  residues  would 
not  appear  in  an  appreciable  percentage 
of  cases. 

3.     IMPOSSIBrUTT     OF     ENFORCING     REGt71.ATIONS 
REQinRING    A    LONG    WITHDRAWAL    PERIOD 

Even  if  a  fully  adequate  test  showed 
that  no  residues  remain  in  animals  after 
a  120-day  withdrawal  period,  however, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  enforce  a  regu- 
lation requiring  such  a  lengthy  waiting 
period  before  slaughter. 

DES  implants  are  administered  at 
thousands  of  different  locations.  Even  if 
a  Department  of  Agriculture  inspector 
were  present  at  each  of  these  locations  to 
observe  the  implantation,  a  method  of 
identifying  the  cattle  implanted  on  a 
given  date  would  have  to  be  devised  to 
assure  that  none  could  be  slaughtered 
imtll  120  days  had  elapsed.  The  estab- 


lishment of  such  an  inspection  program 
is  beyond  the  capability  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Under  the  Delaney  clause  (21  U.S.C. 
348(c)  (3)  (A) )  no  animal  drug  which 
causes  cancer  in  man  or  animals  may 
be  used  in  food  animals  unless  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
prescribes  regulations  which  will  result 
in  the  absence  of  residues  under  testing 
procedures  he  shall  establish  and  if  it  is 
reasonably  certain  that  such  regulations 
will  be  followed  in  practice. 

The  PDA  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture have  maintained  that  random 
testing  of  meat  samples  can  be  an  ade- 
quate substitute  for  direct  supervision 
of  the  implants.  I  do  not  believe  that 
such  testing  could  become  an  adequate 
regulatory  tool.  There  are  three  reasons 
for  this  belief. 

First,  the  tests  performed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  determine 
whether  DES  residues  are  present  are  ex- 
tremely sophisticated  and  difficult  to  per- 
form accurately.  While  Department  of 
Agriculture  specialists  operating  imder 
ideal  laboratory  conditions  may  be  able 
to  use  this  test  to  produce  accurate  re- 
sults, it  is  highly  doubtful  that  it  could 
be  adapted  for  use  in  the  field  by  less 
qualified  technicians.  This  test  is  not 
likely  to  become  a  practicable  regulatory 
tool. 

Second,  this  test  Involves  implantation 
of  animals  with  radioactive  material  to 
make  possible  identification  of  residues. 
There  is  a  substantial  question  whether 
the  public  would  be  well  served  If  it  had 
to  tolerate  meat  that  had  undergone 
radioactive  treatment  in  order  to  assure 
that  no  cancer-causing  residues  are  pres- 
ent. The  test  Itself,  if  used  on  food  ani- 
mals, seems  to  pose  unticc^ptable  risks 
to  public  health. 

Third,  and  most  important,  the  moni- 
toring of  meat  samples  involves  inspec- 
tion of  a  relatively  small  number  of  car- 
casses. The  vast  majority  remains  un- 
inspected. Inspected  carcasses  represent 
only  a  fraction  of  1  percent  of  the  total 
animals  slaughtered  for  food.  A  meat 
producer  who  violates  a  regulation  re- 
quiring a  long  withdrawal  period,  there- 
fore, runs  only  a  minimal  risk  of  having 
DES  residues  in  his  product  detected. 

I  believe  that  a  regulation  establish- 
ing a  120-day  wittidrawal  period  would 
be  unenforceable  and  not  "reasonably 
certain  to  be  followed  in  practice,"  as  the 
law  requires.  If  this  is  so,  the  Secretary 
is  imder  a  legal  obligation  to  withdraw 
new  animal  drug  approval  for  DES  im- 
plants. I  call  on  him  to  do  so,  regardless 
of  the  results  of  the  current  tests. 

4.    HARMFUL    BIOLOGICAL    EFFECTS    EVEN    WHERE 
NO    RESIDUES    REMAIN 

Even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  no  DES 
re.=idues  are  present  after  a  120-day 
withdrawal  period,  that  a  practicable 
regulatory  test  to  detect  ell  residues  ex- 
isted, and  that  regulations  establishing 
a  120- day  vithdrawal  period  were  rea- 
sonably certain  to  be  followed  in  practice, 
there  would  still  be  strong  reasons  for 
banning  DES. 

A  carcinogenic  substance  may  induce 
harmful  biological  changes  In  an  orga- 
nism even  If  no  residues  of  the  substance 
remain.  The  results  of  a  study  by  French 
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scientists  have  shown  that,  even  where  no 
DES  residues  remain  after  slaughter, 
animals  which  had  eaten  the  meat  of 
cattle  Implants  of  DES  had  become  in- 
fertile. The  study  indicated  that  con- 
sumption of  the  meat  of  such  cattle  "may 
have  an  imf avorable  effect  on  the  repro- 
ductive functions  of  consumers."  The  ef- 
fect of  DES  on  human  fertility  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  FDA's  recent  decision 
to  allow  use  of  the  drug  as  a  "morning- 
after"  contraceptive.  I  am  not  satisfied 
ttiat  the  safety  of  DES  would  be  con- 
clusively shown  even  if  it  could  be  estab- 
lished that  no  actual  residues  were  pres- 
ent in  slaughtered  carcasses. 

The  Canadian  Government  recently 
took  action  to  ban  DES  both  in  animal 
feeds  and  through  implants.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  the  Canadian  food  and 
drug  authority  did  not  base  its  action  on 
the  presence  of  residues  in  meat.  It  con- 
cluded that  DES  could  present  a  signifi- 
cant potential  health  hazard  through 
biological  changes  induced  in  muscle  tis- 
sue even  where  no  detectable  residues 
were  found. 

Canada  is  a  meat-exporting  coimtry, 
and  the  meat  industry  is  an  important 
element  of  the  Canadian  economy.  The 
Canadian  Government  would  not  have 
taken  this  action  if  it  did  not  believe  that 
DES  presented  substantial  public  health 
jroblems.  The  Goverrunent's  action  had 
the  full  support  of  the  Consumers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Canada. 

It  is  time  for  FDA  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  cut  the  bureaucratic 
redtape  and  take  decisive  action  to  pro- 
tect American  consumers  from  the  need- 
less exposure  to  the  risk  of  cancer. 

Twenty-two  governments  have  already 
taken  action  to  ban  totally  the  use  of 
DES  in  livestock.  American  consumers 
are  entitled  to  expect  that  their  Govern- 
ment wiU  act  as  effectively  to  protect 
them  from  potential  hazards  to  their 
health. 


MINNEAPOLIS  TRIBUNE  OPPOSES 
NIXON  PLAN  FOR  MEDICARE. 
MEDICAID  CUTBAiTKS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  an 
excellent  editorial  in  the  March  27  Min- 
neapolis Tribune  makes  a  strong  case 
against  the  cutbacks  in  medicare  and 
medicaid  that  President  Nixon  has  pro- 
posed. 

The  editorial  points  out  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  trying  tr  justify  the  cuts 
by  arguing  that  they  can  be  made  up 
out  of  the  higher  social  security  benefits 
Congress  voted  for  older  Americans  last 
year.  However,  as  the  editorial  goes  on 
to  say: 

Social  security  was  not  increased  in 
order  that  medicare  and  medicaid  could 
be  reduced.  It  was  increased  to  meet  the 
increased  cost  of  living. 

President  Nixon  failed  last  year  in  his 
attempt  to  limit  the  social  security  in- 
crease to  10  percent  instead  of  the  20 
percent  approved  by  Congress.  Now  he  is 
trying  to  get  that  money  back  from  older 
Americans  through  the  back  door. 

Fortunately,  however,  he  has  been  ef- 
fectively thwarted  by  the  Senate.  I  have 
joined  with  51  other  Senators,  led  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Minne- 


sota (Mr.  MoNDALE),  in  introducing  a 
concurrent  resolution  putting  the  Senate 
formally  on  record  in  opposition  to  the 
proposed  cuts  in  medicare  and  medicaid. 
This  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  18),  sup- 
ported by  a  majority  of  the  Senate, 
makes  it  clear  that  the  cuts  have  no 
chance  of  passing  and  that  this  threat  to 
the  financial  security  and  the  health  of 
older  Americans  has  been  lifted. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Min- 
neapolis Tribune  editorial  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Fighting  Medicare  Cutbacks 

Although  President  Nixon  failed  In  his  at- 
tempt last  year  to  trim  down  the  new  Social 
Secvirlty  increase,  his  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
proposals  this  year  could  veto  all  or  much 
of  the  Increase  for  many  elderly  Americans. 
Under  the  proposed  cutbacks,  the  adminis- 
tration would  have  the  patient  pay  the  full 
bill  for  the  first  day  of  hospitalization  (In- 
stead of  Just  $72  of  the  bill  now) .  then  10 
percent  of  the  cost  between  the  first  and 
61st  days  (this  portion  Is  now  free).  Those 
patients  with  doctor-bill  coverage  would  pay 
the  first  $86  of  the  bUI  (Instead  of  the  pres- 
ent $60)  and  25  percent  of  any  amount  over 
that  (up  from  20  percent) .  Dental  care  and 
other  "low  priority"  services  under  Medicaid 
would  be  dropped. 

These  cutbacks  would  wipe  out  the  Social 
Security  Increase  (which  averaged  about  $29 
a  month)  for  any  Medicare  recipient  In  a 
lengthy  stay  In  the  hospital,  and  would  take 
a  big  chunk  out  of  the  increase  even  for  a 
minimum  stay.  For  example,  the  average 
daily  hospital  cost  In  Minneapolis  is  about 
$115.  Using  a  much  lower  national  average 
figure  of  $70.  Sen.  Walter  Mondale,  who  is 
fighting  the  cutbacks,  said  that  under  the 
Nixon  proposal  a  three -week  stay  would  cost 
at  least  $200  and  a  60 -day  stay  a  minimum 
of  $500.  Mondale  figiires  the  administration 
proposal  would  result  in  Medicare  recipients 
paying  out  an  additional  $1  billion  a  year 
from  their  own  pockets. 

Defending  the  administration  proposal, 
Caspar  Weinberger,  secretary  of  health,  edu- 
cation and  welfare,  said  the  average  stay  in 
the  ho^ital,  about  12  days,  would  cost  the 
Medicare  recipient  about  $105.  Even  this,  we 
feel.  Is  too  much  for  a  recipient  whose  In- 
come from  Social  Security  (the  national  av- 
erage for  a  single  person  is  less  than  $2,000 
a  year)  is  already  below  the  poverty  level. 

To  defend  Medicare  cutbacks  on  the 
grounds  that  patients  can  pay  more  because 
of  the  Social  Security  Increase,  as  the  ad- 
ministration did  last  month,  seems  to  us  to 
be  a  subversion  of  the  intent  of  Congress. 
Social  Security  was  not  increased  in  order 
that  Medicare  and  Medicaid  could  be  re- 
duced. It  was  Increased  to  meet  the  Increased 
cost  of  living.  The  elderly  sick  should  not 
have  this  Increase  taken  away  from  them. 
We  hope  Mondale  and  the  other  congress- 
men fighting  the  cutbacks  meet  with  suc- 
cess. 


GENOCIDE  CONVENTION  WOULD 
NOT  ENDANGER  U.S.  COMBAT 
SOLDIERS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  op- 
ponents of  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  often  cite  as  a  danger  of  the 
convention  the  alleged  possibility  that 
U.S.  combat  soldiers  could  be  tried  and 
punished  by  the  courts  of  an  enemy  coun- 
try. For  example,  my  esteemed  colleague 
from  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Ervin,  contends 
that  the  convention  would  "make  soldiers 


punishable  for  serving  their  coimtry  in 
combat"  as  the  fifth  of  his  objections  to 
the  convention  presented  in  a  recent 
speech.  I  am  continuing  my  rebuttal  of 
those  objections. 

There  is  an  unspoken  assumption  in 
this  objection,  and  recognition  of  this  as- 
sumption vitiates  the  force  of  the  objec- 
tion. The  assumption  is  that  the  Genocide 
Convention  would  subject  servicemen  to 
criminal  proceedings  that  would  not  be 
possible  at  the  present  time.  In  fact,  this 
is  not  the  case.  The  example  from  very 
recent  history,  the  war  in  Vietnam,  is 
most  persuasive  on  this  point.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, the  North  Vietnamese  wished  to 
try  American  servicemen,  they  had  all  the 
possibilities  of  doing  so  under  a  conven- 
tion already  in  force  and  ratified  by  this 
country,  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949. 
One  provision  of  that  convention  is  the 
requirement  that  countries  punish  for 
war  crimes  and  extradite  for  such  crimes 
to  one  another.  If,  therefore,  the  North 
Vietnamese  wished  to  try  American  serv- 
icemen for  war  crimes,  they  could  do  so 
without  the  Genocide  Convention,  which 
adds  nothing  to  that  power.  The  charges 
most  likely  to  be  brought  against  service- 
men would  be  under  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention and  not  under  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. 

In  addition,  no  objective  observer 
could  reasonably  construe  the  proper  ac- 
tions of  a  combat  soldier  as  being  done 
with  the  intent  to  exterminate  a  people 
as  a  whole,  and  the  presence  of  such  an 
intent  is  a  requirement  for  a  true  finding 
of  genocide  under  the  convention. 

It  may  be  argued,  of  course,  that  a  for- 
eign enemy  would  disregard  all  of  these 
provisions.  In  this  case  it  would  be  abus- 
ing the  convention  and  hence  breaking 
it;  this  is  not  an  objection  that  any  law 
or  treaty  can  countenance. 

Another  protection  built  into  the  con- 
vention is  the  safeguard  against  improper 
extradition.  If  genocide  were  alleged 
against  American  servicemen  who  had  al- 
ready returned  to  America,  an  American 
court  would  have  to  find  that  the  evi- 
dence was  sufficient  to  justify  bringing 
a  charge  of  genocide  before  allowing  the 
extradition.  In  addition,  the  United 
States  would  be  obligated  to  extradite 
only  in  accordance  with  extradition 
treaties  in  force. 

I  believe  the  United  States  should 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  immedi- 
ately to  reaffirm  our  standing  among  na- 
tions dedicated  to  world  peace  and  order. 


THE  FACTS  ABOUT  THE  F-15 
FIGHTER  PLANE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  18,  the  Washington  Star-News 
published  on  its  front  page  an  article 
designed  to  sabotage  and  undermine  the 
F-15  fighter  plane  development  program 
through  a  series  of  dramatic  and  sensa- 
tional but  unsupported  allegations. 

The  article  in  question  was  written  by 
Mr.  Orr  Kelly  of  the  Star-News  who  has 
systematically  attempted  to  cast  sus- 
picion upon  Defense  Department  pro- 
grams vitally  needed  for  the  security  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  vi-ant  to  point  out  that 
the  F-15  fighter  is  sorely  needed.  It  is 
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the  only  Air  Force  fighter  plan^ 
the  development  stage.  Its 
Is  being  closely  watched  by 
Armed  Services  Committee 
committees   of   the   Congress 
charged  with  responsibility  for 
matters. 

The  story  by  Mr.  Kelly  create  i 
pression  that  the  Defense 
busily  attempting  to  cover  up 
cent  increase  in  the  cost  of  the 
is  hiding  the  fact  that  the  F-1 
being  developed  for  the  F-1 5 
imdisclosed    major    breakdown; ; 
hardware. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my 
shall  include  in  the  record  a 
answering  in  detail  Mr.  Kelly 
tion.  But  for  immediate  purpos^ 
say  that  no  phase  of  the  F-1 5 
ment  has  been  hidden  from 
colleagues  nor  have  there  been 
breakdowns    in    the    hardware 
F-lOO  engine.  In  the  Pratt  and 
development  of  the  F-lOO,  several 
deficiencies  have  cropped  up.  j 
do  in  the  development  of  any 
a  new  aircraft.  Each  of  these 
has  been  effectively  and 
corrected  and  no  one  or  group 
deficiencies  could  accurately 
"a  major  breakdown." 

My  concern,  Mr.  President,  is 
overall  impression  created  by 
story.  To  the  casual  reader,  it 
say    that    the   Defense 
squandering  the  taxpayers 
meless  aircraft  and  attempting 
the  true  situation  from  the 
This  is  certainly  not  the  case 
fact  sheet  I  shall  present  will 
out.  And  I  would  just  like  to 
President,  that  I  will  continue 
these  unfounded  stories  aime< 
Department  of  Defense  and  the 
ment  of  new  and  needed  items 
ware  for  the  military  every 
crop  up.  whether  the  author 
be  Mr.  Kelly  or  someone  else. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
fact  sheet  printed  in  the  Recori 

There   being   no   objection, 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printejd 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Fact  sheet  on  Washington  Star  |&  News 

article] 

F-IS  Cost  Is  Hiddkn 

(By  Orr  KeUy) 

CHABGE 

A  secret  Defense  Department  Sti  idy  shows 
a  21 '^c  cost  Increase  on  the  P-16.|Thl8  has 
been  kept  from  Congress. 
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A  parametric  study  by  the  Cosi 


Improvement  Group  (CAIQ)  of  th  s 

the  Secretary  of  Defense  was  accomplished 

In  1972,  using  a  broad  data  base 

aircraft  development  programs 

of  this  analytical  effort  were  apprjoxlmately 

21  Tc    higher  than  the  present  Selected  Ac 

qulsltlon  Report  (8AR)  figures. 
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The  SAB  program  estimate 
gotlated  contracts  at  target 
tlons  with  not-to-exceed  ceilings, 
off    studies    at    program    go-ahea<: 
management  controls  and  a  sophlstlpated 
formance  measurement  system 
validation  of  the  program  estimate 
estimate  is  now  over  three  years 
S5':'o    of    the   development   progra^ 
and  still  on  budget  target.  Additionally, 
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SAB  values  are  substantiated  within  2-3% 
by  an  Air  Force  Independent  Cost  Analysis 
(AF/ICA),  validated  by  the  Aeronautical 
Systems  Division  of  the  Air  Force  Command. 
This  Air  Force  ICA  has  been  examined  and 
Indorsed  by  the  Air  Force  Auditor.  Since  the 
SAB  Is  the  DOD  best  estimate  of  costs,  in- 
ternal estimates  considered  In  the  process  of 
arriving  at  the  SAB  estimates  are  not  nor- 
mally distributed. 

CHABGE 

The  F-lOO  engine  being  developed  for  the 
F-15  has  had  52  hitherto  undisclosed  major 
breakdowns  in  Its  hardware. 

FACT 

The  developmental  testing  of  the  Pratt  & 
Whitney  F-lOO  engines  has  identified  several 
design  deficiencies,  each  of  which  has  been 
systematically  and  effectively  corrected.  These 
have  neither  been  major  In  scope  nor  have 
they  been  secreted  by  the  contractor  or  the 
Air  Force. 

COMMENT 

The  identification  of  design  deficiencies 
and  performance  inadequacies  is  a  funda- 
mental element  in  the  development  of  all 
hardware,  but  it  is  particularly  key  in  the 
area  of  aircraft  engine  development.  To  ex- 
pect the  test  and  qualification  of  an  engine 
not  to  identify  such  deficiencies  would  be 
both  impractical  and  unrealistic.  The  asser- 
tion that  those  technical  problems  identified 
to  date  in  the  F-lOO  engine  program  are 
"major  breakdowns"  is  not  documented  in 
fact.  Additionally,  the  Air  Force  has  been 
open  vrith  both  the  press  and  the  Congres- 
sional staff  in  discussions  of  all  significant 
test  results  of  the  F-lOO  engine  program. 

CHARGE 

The  CAIO  estimate  has  set  off  a  bitter  dis- 
pute within  the  Pentagon. 

FACT 

The  existence  of  both  the  CAIO  and  the 
Air  Force  ICA  has  been  thoroughly  discussed 
between  OSD  and  the  Air  Force  without  con- 
filct. 

COMMENT 

The  only  dispute  that  is  evident  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  CAIO  and  ICA  difference  is  one  of 
academic  merit.  The  proponents  of  each 
method  Indorse  the  analytical  basis  and 
fundamental  assumptions  of  their  model.  The 
differences  in  the  concltislons  of  the  two  ap- 
proaches have  led  to  the  recent  and  on- 
going efforts  to  combine  the  merits  of  each, 
and  thereby,  hopefully  to  develop  an  im- 
proved model  from  which  to  work. 

CHASCX 

Some  of  the  early  production  models  of 
the  F-16  will  be  equipped  with  engines  that 
have  not  peissed  military  qualification. 

FACT 

Engine  qualification  is  currently  scheduled 
to  be  completed  by  May  1973,  and  the  first 
production  aircraft  is  not  due  for  delivery 
until  November  1974. 

COMMENT 

The  very  conservative  F-15  program  ap- 
proach of  "fiy-before-buy"  has  provided  suf- 
ficient program  flexibility  to  insure  that  such 
unwarranted  risk  need  not  be  taken.  Even 
with  the  delay  experienced  to  date  in  com- 
pleting engine  qualification,  the  F-lOO  engine 
will  be  fully  qualified  at  least  a  year  before 
installation  in  a  production  aircraft. 

CHARGE 

Recent  decision  to  proceed  with  production 
of  the  F-15  was  a  significant  departure  from 
the  "fiy-before-buy"  concept. 

FACT 

The  F-15  program  has  always  maintained 
adherence  to  Mr.  Packard's  Interpretation  of 
the  "fly-before-you-buy"  concept.  Explaining 
this  approach  to  a  Congressional  Committee, 
Mr.  Packard  said:  "In  my  mind,  fiy-before- 
you-buy  means  having  an  acceptable  level  of 


confidence  that  we  know  what  we  are  doing 
before  we  move  ahead  .  .  .". 

COMMENT 

Both  the  experience  gained  in  the  P-15 
filght  test  program  and  the  overall  engine 
test  program  have  generated  the  necessary 
level  of  confidence  to  proceed  with  the  FY 
1973  production  of  30  F-15s.  Production  con- 
figured engines  are  currently  flying  in  some 
BDT&E  aircraft.  The  F-15  has  bettered  all  of 
the  current  DCP  thresholds  except  two. 

CHARGE 

There  are  F-15  associated  costs  hidden  as 
other  efforts  to  minimize  the  total  F-15  costs. 

PACT 

There  are  on-going  development  efforts 
such  as  the  GAU-7A  25  mm  gun  and  the  Tac- 
tical Electronic  Warning  Systems  which,  if 
successful,  will  have  application  to  the  F-15 
aircraft. 

COMMENT 

The  management  decision  to  develop  such 
high  risk  subsystem  as  the  OAXJ-7A  and 
TEWS  outside  of  the  F-15  program  was,  in  no 
way.  an  effort  to  hide  funds  expended.  Costs 
associated  with  these  efforts  have  been  re- 
ported to  Congress  and  have  in  every  case 
been  clearly  identified  as  having  potential 
application  to  the  F-15,  as  well  as  other 
aircraft. 

CHARGE 

When  the  engine  cost  went  up  $552  million, 
9522.8  million  was  deleted  in  needed  spares, 
In  an  effort  to  offset  the  cost  Increase. 

PACT 

The  engine  cost  Increase  of  $552  million 
was  a  net  Increase  cost  projected  from  the  re- 
priced engine  contract  after  deletion  of  the 
Navy  F-14B  engines.  Subsequently,  In  May 
1972,  DOD  directed  a  change  in  reporting  cost 
on  the  SAB  report.  This  change  was  appli- 
cable to  all  SAB  reports  and  in  no  way  related 
to  the  F-15  engine  costs.  Previous  SAB  docu- 
ments Included  a  last  page  titled,  "Additional 
System  Costs"  which  included  a  wide  variety 
of  cost  categories  such  as  (1)  Modifications, 
(2)  Component  Improvements,  (3)  Modifica- 
tion Spares,  (4)  Beplenlshment  Spares,  (5) 
Common  AGE,  (6)  Common  AOE  Spares  and 
(7)  War  Consumables.  The  revised  reportmg 
eliminated  all  costs  categories  except  (1) 
Modifications  and  (2)  Component  Improve- 
ment. The  effect  of  this  direction  was  to  re- 
duce the  total  dollar  value  of  "Additional 
System  Costs"  reported  by  approximately 
$520  million. 

COMMENT 

The  increase  In  engine  cost  was  appropri- 
ately reflected  within  the  total  system  acqui- 
sition cost  of  the  F-15,  and  was  properly  re- 
ported in  the  main  body  of  the  SAB.  The  re- 
duction In  reported  "Additional  Systems 
Costs"  prompted  by  the  DoD  Directive  does 
not  Impact  the  reported  system  acquisition 
cost. 

CHAKOE 

F-16  program  includes  a  $16.5  million  spin 
Inhibitor  system  designed  to  solve  a  serious 
problem. 

FACT 

The  F-15  does  not  have  a  spin  problem  and 
there  la  no  spin  Inhibitor  system  either  exist- 
ing or  envisioned. 

COMMENT 

The  F-15  design  has  displayed  such  a  re- 
sistance to  spin  that  difficulties  have  been 
encountered  in  attempting  to  spin  the  ^s 
scale  F-15  spin  model.  The  assertion  of  a  spin 
problem  in  the  F-15  aircraft  is  unfounded. 


SOCIAL  SERVICES— THE  HUMAN 
DIMENSION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent weeks  a  large  number  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  have  joined  in  vigorously 
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protesting  new  regulations  proposed  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  regarding  Social  Services. 
We  have  tried  to  emphasize  the  severe 
and  tragic  impact  these  regulations 
would  have  on  individuals  currently 
benefiting  from  day  care  programs,  alco- 
hol and  drug  abuse  programs,  day  ac- 
tivity centers  for  the  retarded  and  other 
programs  currently  made  possible 
through  Social  Services. 

It  is  one  thing  to  talk  in  Washington 
about  the  statistics  involved,  but  it  is 
quite  another  to  see  first-hand  the  in- 
dividuals who  needs  these  programs  so 
desperately.  I  had  the  opportunity  last 
week  to  visit  a  day  care  center  in  Minne- 
apolis and  talk  with  working  mothers 
who  depend  on  that  center  to  keep  them- 
selves and  their  children  off  the  welfare 
rolls.  It  is  a  sobering  experience  to  visit 
one  of  these  centers  while  HEW's  sword 
of  Damocles  is  threatening  the  self- 
reliance  of  those  who  use  it;  I  strongly 
recommend  such  a  visit  to  anyone  who 
doubts  the  value  of  the  Social  Services 
program. 

It  is  the  human  dimension  of  Social 
Services  that  makes  this  entire  matter 
so  urgent  and  so  important,  and  yet  it 
is  that  same  human  dimension  that  has 
been  lost  in  the  new  HEW  regulations. 
This  week  there  appeared  in  the  Minne- 
apolis Tribune  an  article  by  Sam  New- 
lund  which  dramatizes  as  effectively  as 
any  article  could  precisely  what  effect 
these  regulations  will  have  on  a  4-year- 
old  girl  in  Minneapolis.  I  highly  com- 
mend the  article  to  my  colleagues  and  I 
especially  commend  it  to  Secretary  Wein- 
berger, who  has  it  within  his  authority 
to  reverse  the  proposed  regulations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  article 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Proposed  U.S.  Buixs  Keep  Crry  Girl,  4.  From 

Dat-Care  Center  Urged  by  Doctor 

(By  Sam  Newlund) 

A  proposed  set  of  controversial  federal 
rules  has  spurred  a  national  uprising  among 
human  service  advocates. 

The  proposed  regulations  also  mean  quite 
a  bit  to  Tracy  Ybarra,  a  frisky  Minneapolis 
4-year-old  who  lives  at  3647  N.  6th  St. 

The  rules  aren't  in  effect  yet.  They  are 
supposed  to  begin  April  1.  That  date  may  be 
extended,  and  the  regulations  may  be 
softened. 

But  for  Tracy,  the  uncertainty  means  that 
she  can't  attend  a  day  care  center  which 
a  child  psychiatrist  said  she  needs. 

Tracy,  the  dark-eyed,  gregarious  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Shirley  Ybarra.  was  referred  to  the 
Northeast  Child  Development  Center,  1929 
2nd  St.  NE.,  by  Dr.  Joel  Finklesteln,  a  child 
psychiatrist  at  the  Minneapolis  Clinic  of 
Psychiatry  and  Neurology. 

Mingling  with  other  children  at  the  day 
care  center,  Finklesteln  said,  could  help 
solve  Tracy's  behavior  problems.  He  said  the 
problems  include  temper  tantrums  and 
"screaming  as  In  fear  with  night  terrors." 

Tracy  was  struck  by  a  car  while  crossing 
a  city  street  last  year.  The  shock,  the  psy- 
chiatrist said,  may  have  worsened  her  emo- 
tional troubles. 

The  child  Is  barred  from  the  day  care 
center  because  of  a  highly  controversial  set 
of  regulations  Issued  Feb.  16  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
(HEW) .  They  have  the  effect  of  severely 
limiting  eligibility  and  federal  support  for 


a  wide  range  of  social  services  under  current 
federal  aid  matching  programs. 

Besides  day  care,  the  regulations  affect 
such  services  as  alcohol-  and  drug-abuse 
programs,  day  activity  centers  for  the  re- 
tarded and  homemaker  services  for  the 
elderly. 

For  the  most  part,  the  rules  limit  services 
to  welfare  recipients.  Tracy  and  her  divorced 
mother  are  welfare  recipients  (Aid  to  Fami- 
lies With  Dependent  Children).  But  because 
Mrs.  Ybarra  is  not  working  or  undergoing 
Job  trainmg,  their  status  as  welfare  clients 
does  not  make  them  eligible.  ■ 

Under  the  old  rules,  Tracy  would  be  eli- 
gible as  a  "special  needs"  child.  This  means 
that  an  allowable  reason  for  day  care  is  not 
Just  to  allow  a  parent  to  work  or  train,  but 
to  give  the  child  a  prescribed  educational 
experience  because  of  physical  or  emotional 
problems. 

But  the  new  rules,  among  other  things,  re- 
move the  "special  needs"  category  of  eligi- 
bility. Tracy,  therefore,  fits  none  of  the  eli- 
gibility pigeon-holes  of  the  new  rules. 

At  the  center  where  Tracy  woxild  have 
gone,  32  of  the  55  children  now  enrolled 
would  be  denied  service  by  the  regulations, 
according  to  Morris  Manning,  day  care  cen- 
ter director. 

On  a  state  level,  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  estimates  that  the  regulations 
would  remove  half  of  the  4,000  Minnesota 
youngsters  now  In  federally  aided  day  care 
centers. 

"There  is  no  question."  Dr.  Finklesteln 
said,  "that  day  care  centers  are  marvelous 
adjuncts  for  people  who  need  this  kind  of 
care."  To  have  Tracy  "out  of  the  home  and 
to  bring  her  in  contact  with  more  children. ' 
he  said,  could  have  been  "a  corrective  emo- 
tional experience." 

Manning  said  the  center  is  full  now,  but 
that  Tracy  would  have  been  high  on  the  list 
except  for  the  new  regulations. 

The  regulations  were  issued,  according  to 
HEW  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  In  an 
attempt  "to  bring  some  order  out  of  what 
was  promising  to  become  a  chaotic  situation." 

It  was  apparent,  he  said,  that  without 
"strong  effort  at  the  federal  level,  the  ex- 
penditures by  states  for  social  services  would 
soar  out  of  control." 

But  there  etUl  Is  confusion.  The  April  1  ef- 
fective date  of  the  regulations  may  be  ex- 
tended, according  to  the  best  guess  of  knowl- 
edgeable Congressional  sources. 

Wetaberger  also  has  hinted  that  HEW  may 
back  off  on  at  least  one  rule  which  does 
not  allow  private  contributions  to  be  counted 
as  part  of  the  matching  money  used  to  attract 
federal  aid  for  social  service  programs  such 
as  day  care. 

Meanwhile.  In  a  direct  challenge  to  the 
Nixon  administration's  rules.  Democratic  law- 
makers have  Introduced  legislation  which 
would  nullify  many  of  the  changes. 

Mrs.  Eddie  Hertzberg.  coordinator  of  the 
Greater  Minneapolis  Day  Care  Association, 
listed  34  city  day  care  centers  which  receive 
federal  aid.  All  but  10  of  them,  she  said, 
have  federal  aid  for  all  of  their  enrolled 
children. 

Private  day  care  In  the  Minneapolis  area, 
Mrs.  Hertzberg  said,  costs  from  $26  to  $38 
a  week. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  all  too 
often.  In  our  eagerness  to  address  the 
major  Issues  encompassed  In  a  legislative 
proposal,  we  overlook  some  Important 
side  issues  which  may  have  serious  im- 
Intended  consequences.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church)  was  able  to  foresee  the 
possibility  of  such  a  situation  in  regard 
to  S.  1136,  a  bill  passed  by  this  bodj' 
yesterday. 


This  bill,  which  would  extend  the 
authorities  of  various  health  programs 
from  June  30,  1973,  until  June  30.  1974. 
is  far-reaching  legislation,  affecting"  as  it 
does  most  health-care  Institutions  and 
personnel  across  this  entire  Nation.  As 
such,  the  detrimental  effect  of  imin- 
tended  consequences  would  be  very  great 
indeed. 

In  view  of  recent  judicial  rulings,  it  is 
conceivable  that  the  allocation  of  Federal 
assistance  to  health-related  activities 
involved  in  S.  1136  would  be  conditioned 
on  the  recipient  institution  requiring 
doctors  and  other  health-care  personnel 
to  participate  in  abortions  and  steriliza- 
tion procedures.  Senator  Chttrch's 
amendment  simply  provides  that  Federal 
assistance  contained  in  S.  1136  could  not 
be  conditioned  on  any  requirement  and 
that  personnel  will  not  be  penalized  for 
refusing  to  participate  in  abortions  and 
sterilization  procedures. 


WOMEN  EQUALITY  GROUPS  FIGHT- 
ING CREDIT  BARRIERS 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  month,  I  joined  with  Sena- 
tor Williams  in  cosponsoring  S.  867.  a 
bill  to  eliminate  discrimination  in  the 
extension  of  credit  to  women. 

I  am  certain  that  this  issue  will  en- 
gender considerable  debate,  some  heated 
and  some  enlightened.  However,  I  am 
equally  certain  that,  when  all  of  the  evi- 
dence is  in  and  the  arguments  have  been 
presented,  there  will  be  but  one  con- 
clusion that  can  be  reached :  Women  and 
men  similarly  situated  should  have  equal 
access  to  consumer  credit  channels. 

Prom  time  to  time,  we  have  all  been 
advised  of  examples  of  "improvements" 
adopted  by  credit-extending  institutions 
in  their  treatment  of  women.  We  are 
presumably  expected  to  digest  these 
trends  and  become  complacently  satis- 
fied with  the  progress  that  has  been 
made.  In  short,  I  suppose  we  are  expected 
to  recite  that  over-used  cliche — "You've 
come  a  long  way,  baby!" — and  be  done 
with  it.  I  cannot  accept  that  attitude. 

It  Is  simply  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
joined  with  my  colleague  from  New  Jer- 
sey in  urging  the  Congress  to  approve  S. 
867.  We  have,  indeed,  gone  a  consider- 
able distance  in  overcoming  discrimina- 
tory barriers  to  women  in  their  efforts 
to  secure  equal  status  with  men  in  credit 
transactions.  We  have  not  yet  gone  the 
full  distance  however.  We  must  not  relax 
.our  vigilant  efforts  one  iota  imtil  we  have 
succeeded  in  eliminating  any  and  all  con- 
siderations of  the  sex  of  the  applicant  in 
the  process  of  securing  consumer  credit. 

In  yesterday's  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times,  Ms.  Marilyn  Bender  published  an 
excellent  review  of  the  problems  women 
face  in  their  efforts  to  secure  credit.  Also 
contained  in  this  article  is  a  summarj- 
of  the  efforts  that  have  been  taking  place, 
the  actions  that  have  been  taken,  and 
the  proposals  that  are  being  considered — 
all  directed  at  eliminating  sex  discrim- 
ination in  the  extension  of  consumer 
credit. 

I  highly  recommend  this  article  for 
the  consideration  of  my  colleagues  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  Its  entirety  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 

Women  Equautt  aBotn»s 
Creoit  Barriers 

(By  Marylln  Bender) 

A  revolt  against  what  many 
civU  rights  lawyers  perceive  to  be 
crimination    In    the   extension 
gathering  momentum. 

Under  the  slogan  "Give  credit  to  a 
where  credit  Is  due,"  the  assault 
forms:   a  search  for  legal  redress 
publicized  pressure  tactics  against  t 
ness  community. 

Some  barriers  are  buckling  more 
than  expected  with  support  from 
seizing   "a   nice   clean   issue,   not 
(as  one  feminist  put  It),  and  from 
and  bankers  aware  that  the  female 
cent  of  the  population  dominates 
sumer  economy.  There  have  been  thesi 
opments: 

Sex    discrimination    in    the 
credit  is  under  attack  in  bills  pending 
houses  of  Congress  and  at  least  half 
state  legislatures  including  New  Yorl 
first  state  law  specifically  banning 
crimination   in  credit  and  insurance 
actions  was  Just  passed  In  Washingtcjn 

The  community  property  law  was 
last   year    In    the   State    of 
makes   wives  equal   managers  of  th 
erty.   A  lawsuit  soon  to  be  filed   in 
States  District  Court  In  Louisiana 
lenge  "the  arbitrary  designation  of 
band   as   sole   manager   of   the 
property."  Such  changes  would  give 
additional    protection    and    have 
implications  for  women's  credit 
In  the  eight  community  property 

The    National    Commission    on 
Finance,  which  held  hearings  on  the 
last  May  In  Wuhington,  D.C 
in  a  recently  released  report  that 
view  and  amend  laws  that  inhibit  the 
Ing  of  credit  to  women. 

Hearings  by  state  commissions  havfe 
been  held  In  Pennsylvania,  California 
and  New  Hampshire  and  by  the  Fede' 
posit    Insurance    Corporation 
investigations  have  been  started  in 
sin.  Virginia.  Missouri  and  Michigan 

The  Center  for  Women  Policy 
Washington,  DC,  has  received  a  grai^t 
the  Ford  Foundation  to  study  the 

The  National  Organization  for  Wonlen 
produced  a  manual  for  groups  wantlni ; 
up  a  credit  project.  Two  to  three  doze^ 
chapters  already  have. 

Such  projects  by  women's  groups  In 
Minneapolis    and    St.    Paul    and 
against  department  stores  and  othei 
grantors  of  credit  have  made  it 
women  to  open  charge  accounts  in  thilr 
name.    The    Baltimore    Credit    Bureaju 
agreed  to  set  up  independent  credit 
for  women. 

"Discrimination  in  credit  deprives 
of  participating  in  the  major  American 
of  life  and  denies  them  equal  access 
same  opportunity  men  enjoy,"  asserts 
bara  Shack,  director  of  the  women's 
project    of    the    New    Tork    Civil 
Union.  Like  many  other  experts  in 
area  of  civil   rights,  she  acknowledge 
reluctant  merchants  and  lenders  do 
necessarily  out  of  male  chauvinism. 

Many  are  intimidated  by  the  confusltin 
rounding  the  legal  property  rights 
bllities  of  women  in  the  United  Stat€^ 

Still,  three  areas  of  Inequitable 
have  clearly  been  identified  In  the 
investigations    and    surveys:    retail 
mortgages  and  bank  loans.  Women  ha^fe 
ond   class  status"   in  stores  and  bani^s 
cording  to  the  most  thorough  survey 
subject  of  women  and  credit,  which 
llsbed   last  month   by  the  Oregon 
Public  Interest  Research  Group,  an 
of  Ralph  Nader's  consumer  movement 
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I  RECORD,  CLASS    DOES    NOT     MATTER 

That  status  cuts  across  age,  race  and  eco- 
nomic class,  although  those  of  child-bearing 
age,  the  separated  and  divorced  and  thoee 
who  most  need  credit  to  survive,  show  the 
greatest  bruises. 

Mrs.  Eddlene  Bloom  of  Oak  Park,  Mich., 
who  was  divorced  last  November,  has  sole  title 
to  a  new  Volvo,  to  a  home  valued  at  $38,000 
more  than  $30,000  income  in  alimony  and 
child  support,  and  a  savings  account  of 
93,000  in  the  same  bank  where  she  and  her 
former  husband  had  a  Joint  checking  account 
for  10  years.  She  also  works  part-time. 

Tet  last  January  when  she  applied  to  the 
J.  L.  Hudson  Company  for  a  charge  account, 
she  was  asked  for  the  names  of  her  former 
husband  and  her  lawyer.  "Just  to  be  safe,  so 
we  can  verify  your  ability  to  pay,"  she  was 
told.  She  received  the  charge  plate,  marked 
Ms.,  in  two  weeks.  Last  month,  though,  her 
application  for  a  Master  Charge  account 
through  her  bank  was  turned  down, 
of  What  disturbs  Mrs.  Bloom  and  other  dl- 

n  both      vorced  women  is  to  be  "automatically"  clas- 
dozen     slfled  as  a  credit  risk.  "For  years,  I  handled 
s.  The      all  the  bills  for  the  household,"  she  said.  "I 
dls-      am  the  one  who  Insured  our  excellent  credit 
trans-      rating,  except  that  It  turned  out  to  be  'his' 
not  'our.'  " 
amended         Indeed,   while  the   married  woman   "is  a 
to      nonperson  when  it  comes  to  credit."  as  Rep- 
prop-      resentative  Bella  Abzug,  Democrat  of  Man- 
United     hattan,  has  said,  the  divorced  or  separated 
chal-      woman   runs   into   what    the   Oregon   study 
hus-      terms  "the  catch  22."  The  store  will  not  ex- 
tend credit  "because  the  credit  check  will 
frequently  find  that  she  has  no  credit  rat- 
ing at  all.  The  entire  credit  history  belongs 
to  the  husband."  The  report  recommended 
that  wives  be  given  separate  files  in  credit 
bureau  records. 

ALIMONY  OFTEN  DISREGARDED 

Many  credit  managers  and  lenders  refuse 
to  consider  alimony  or  child  support  as  In- 
come, moreover,  because  they  do  not  regard 
it  as  a  steady  and  certain  source. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  are  also  reluctant 
to  count  the  salary  of  the  young  working 
wife. 

Take  the  case  of  Patil  Wlntjen,  27,  of  MU- 
ford,  Del.  and  his  wife,  Marjorle,  25.  Last 
year  they  were  told  their  combined  income 
of  $14,000  a  year  was  too  low  to  qualify  for  a 
Veterans  Housing  Administration  mortgage 
with  which  they  wanted  to  finance  a  $19,- 
900  house  with  a  10  per  cent  down  pajrment. 

Mr.  Wlntjen  was  earning  $9,500  a  year  as 
manager  of  a  fast  food  restaurant.  The  bank 
refused  to  count  the  $4,500  salary  of  Mrs. 
Wlntjen,  a  hospital  technician.  However,  the 
bank  lending  officer  suggested  that  one  half 
of  her  income  would  be  computed  If  she 
would  submit  a  medical  certificate  of  sterili- 
zation. If  her  husband  were  to  have  a  vasec- 
tomy, though,  her  Income  would  not  be 
counted  "because  you  can  still  get  pregnant." 

Mrs.  Wlntjen  bitterly  refiects  that  "my 
income  Is  counted  100  per  cent  by  the  state 
of  Delaware  and  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  income  taxes." 

Proof  of  Inability  to  bear  children  has 
customarily  been  demanded  of  young  wives 
by  bankers,  who  seem  to  regard  the  age  of 
38  as  the  frontier  of  safety.  They  are  also 
biased  in  favor  of  nurses  and  teachers  (as 
opposed  to  secretaries  and  assemblyllne 
workers)  on  the  theory  that  they  are  likely 
to  go  promptly  from  childbirth  back  to  the 
Job  t}ecause  their  services  are  so  much  In  de- 
mand. 

A  survey  by  the  United  States  Savings  and 
Loan  League  showed  that  72  per  cent  of  421 
banks  queried  said  they  would  Ignore  part  or 
all  of  a  working  wife's  Income.  Only  28  f)er 
cent  said  they  would  count  all  of  it. 

Since  1965,  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration's official  policy  has  been  to  disallow 
a  young  wife's  Income  only  if  she  has  no  def- 
ofrshoot  Inlte  record  of  employment.  In  1971,  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  (Fan- 
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nle  Mae)  rei>ealed  Its  guidelines  of  counting 
50  per  cent  of  a  wife's  gross  earnings. 

But  the  present  determination  of  whether 
the  Joint  income  Is  likely  to  continue  has 
been  criticized  by  women's  rights  groups  as 
being  too  subjective.  And  even  when  guide- 
lines are  loosened,  they  say,  word  does  not 
necessarily  filter  down  to  the  loan  ofiicers  in 
the  field. 

Particularly  vexing  to  women's  rights 
groups  Is  what  they  view  as  the  inconsistency 
of  credit  policies  as  well  as  the  "wide  gap 
between  jwlicy  and  practice"  (as  the  Wom- 
en's Equity  Action  League  found  In  Its  Dallas 
project). 

In  February,  1972,  the  St.  Paul  Department 
of  Human  Rights  tested  23  banks  by  sending 
a  man  and  a  woman  with  Identical  creden- 
tials to  apply  for  a  $600,  18-month  auto  loan. 
Both  were  24  years  old,  married,  earning 
$12,000  a  year  as  research  analysts  and  the 
sole  support  of  their  student  spouses.  Both 
had  good  credit  histories.  Thirty-nine  per 
cent  of  the  banks  revealed  discrepancies  In 
their  loan  policies  (such  as  requiring  a  co- 
signature  only  in  the  case  of  the  female), 
and  nine  banks  were  found  to  discriminate. 

Most  of  the  practices  used  in  extending 
credit  "are  based  on  outmoded  assumptions 
about  the  status  and  role  of  women  in 
society,"  said  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams 
Jr.,  Democrat  of  New  Jersey  in  introducing 
his  credit  discrimination  bill. 

He  pwlnted  out  that  nearly  43  per  cent  of 
the  female  population  worked  and  more  than 
44  per  cent  of  married  women  living  with 
their  husbands  were  employed.  Three  out  of 
10  married  women  with  children  under  6  are 
in  the  labor  force. 

Feminists  argue  that  there  Is  no  valid  evi- 
dence to  support  the  assumption  that  women 
are  bad  credit  risks.  A  1941  study  by  David 
Durand  for  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research  offered  statistical  proof  that  women 
were  better  credit  risks  than  men.  A  few 
more  recent  studies,  as  summarized  In  the 
Oregon  report,  either  confirm  this  or  con- 
clude that  marital  status  Is  not  a  reliable 
determinant  of  credit  worthiness. 

Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
which  introduced  the  sex  discrimination  ban 
Into  Federal  law.  Is  addressed  to  employment. 
There  Is  no  Federal  law  or  constitutional 
court  interpretation  to  protect  women  in 
credit  transactions.  Some  feminists  argue 
that  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  if 
ratified,  would  be  a  powerful  tool  against 
credit  discrimination. 

In  Congress,  three  bills  Introduced  by  Mrs. 
Abzug  would  bar  discrimination  by  sex  or 
marital  status  in  federally-related  mortgage 
transactions,  by  federally  Insured  banks  or 
by  creditors  through  an  amendment  of  the 
Truth  In  Lending  Act.  A  bill  by  Representa- 
tive Margaret  Heckler,  Republican  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Is  also  drawn  to  cover  consumer 
lending. 

Senator  Williams's  bill  Is  broadly  written 
to  extend  the  Consimier  Credit  Protection 
Act.  It  also  contains  a  provision  for  Individ- 
ual suits  in  a  civil  action,  with  damages 
equal  to  the  amount  of  credit  refused. 

STATE  LAWS  DEFINITIVE 

It  Is  In  state  law,  however,  that  property 
rights  are  defined  and  that  creditors  try  to 
cover  their  risk.  The  Married  Women's  Prop- 
erty Acts,  prevailing  In  42  states,  give  women 
the  right  to  contract  In  their  own  names. 
However,  state  laws  also  make  husbands  re- 
sponsible for  their  wives'  support.  The  am- 
biguous word  "necessities"  is  often  stated  in 
connection  with  support  and  It  gives  some 
creditors  pause. 

In  11  states,  there  are  some  limitations  on 
the  liability  of  a  wife  for  the  contracts  she 
signs  and  creditors  fear  she  might  disclaim 
her  obligation. 

So  It  Is  that  creditors  ask  for  Information 
about  a  husband's  Income  or  demand  his  co- 
signature  because  they  want  double  protec- 
tion in  collecting  the  debt.  "They  have  no 
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right  to  it."  says  Mrs.  Shack,  of  the  New 
York  Civil  Liberties  Union.  She  advises 
women  who  refuse  to  give  It  that  they  are 
within  the  rights,  in  New  York  at  least 
Furthermore,  Mrs.  Shack  says,  creditors 
should  realize  that  the  wife's  earnings  are 
free  from  her  husband's  claims  so  "she  is 
really  a  better  credit  risk  than  he." 

In  the  eight  community  property  states 
the  wife  Is  supposed  to  own  half  the  property 
acquired  after  marriage.  But  untU  amend- 
ments like  the  one  passed  last  year  In  Wash- 
ington, the  husband  Is  sole  manager  of  the 
community  property. 

Recent  attempts  to  write  a  ban  on  sex 
discrimination  into  state  or  municipal  law 
have  usually  proceeded  on  oblique  courses 
Washington  has  Just  passed  the  first  law  that 
flatly  gives  the  right  to  engage  In  credit 
transactions  without  discrimination  by  sex 
or  marital  status. 
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CONSCIOUSNESS  STRESSED 

Most  other  efforts  have  been  directed  to- 
ward amending  a  public  accommodation  law 
to  toclude  a  sex  discrimination  ban  and  then 
have  a  court  or  agency  construe  a  bank  or  a 
retail  store  as  a  public  accommodation  Such 
a  bill  Just  passed  the  New  York  State  Assem- 
bly. Mrs.  Shack  has  also  filed  a  complaint 
under  a  sex  discrimination  ban  in  the  state 
human  rights  law  relating  to  loans  for  hous- 
ing, land  or  commercial  space.  A  bUl  signed 
and  passed  by  the  New  York  City  Council  is 
similarly  related  to  housing. 

Ira  M.  MUrsteln,  a  New  York  lawyer  who 
served  as  chairman  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Consumer  Finance.  Is  one  of  those 
who  believe  that  legislative  change  Is  not  the 
most  Important  tactic. 

"A  lot  of  women  are  still  not  aware  they 
should  be  entitled  to  credit,"  he  said  "UntU 
they  are  conscious  that  a  woman  with  in- 
come Is  a  person  entitled  to  credit,  period 
that  marital  status  shouldn't  Interfere  that 
she  Should  be  Judged  as  any  wage  earner  for 
better  or  worse,  what  good  will  it  do  to  put 
another  law  on  the  books? 

"As  soon  as  women  start  stamping  their 
feet  and  raUlng  hell  and  getting  to  the  rleht 
person  In  the  credit  granting  office.  It  wUl 
get  done,"  he  declared. 


BEWARE  PHASE  IH 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  an  article  written 
by  Gardiner  Means,   former  economic 
analyst  and  fiscal  adviser  to  the  Truman 
administration.  Writing  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  "Outlook"  section  on  Pebru- 
^7}^\}^^-  Means  point  out  that  because 
of  faulty  diagnosis  of  the  causes  of  in- 
nation.    the    administration's    planned 
stagnation  of  1969-70  turned  into  a  re- 
cession.  According  to  Mr.  Means,   the 
inllation  we  were  experiencing  then— 
and  still  labor  under— arises  from  price 
and  wage  pressures  in  concentrated  In- 
dustries    He    terms    this    phenomenon 
admimstrative   inflation,"   in   contrast 
to  standard  "demand  inflation"  or  "re- 
flation" which  is  part  of  economic  re- 
covery. He  warns  that  phase  m  "may 
turn  out  to  be  so  weak  that  it  will  allow 
substantial   administrative  inflation" 

I  ask   unanimous   consent   that  Mr 

Means'  article  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 

as  follows: 

Beware  Phase  III 
(By  Gardiner  C.  Means) 

(Note.— Charts  referred  to  in  text  not 
printed  in  Record.) 

While  Congress  complains  that  the  White 
aouse  has  been  usurping  Its  powers,  the  perU 


in  the  economic  field  Is  that  Congress  might 
give  President  Nixon  a  blank  check  for  Phase 
ni  of  his  antl-inflatlon  program— a  plan  that 
may  well  put  more  people  out  of  work  with- 
out curbing  rising  prices  and  further  weaken 
confidence  In  the  dollar. 

The  dangers  in  Phase  in  arise  from  a  faul- 
ty diagnosis  of  the  forces  creating  today's  In- 
flation. The  Nixon  administration,  which  ap- 
pears ready  to  repeat  Its  earlier  mistake  of  re- 
lying heavUy  on  monetary  and  fiscal  policy 
Is  still  treating  Inflation  as  If  it  were  the  re- 
sult or  aftermath  of  too  much  money  chasing 
too  few  goods,  a  textbook  Inflation  stemming 
from  excess  demand.  But  in  the  past  four 
years  there  has  been  no  excess  demand.  In- 
deed, in  the  past  20  years,  when  prices  rose  50 
per  cent,  there  was  only  a  year  and  a  half 
during  1967  and  1968,  when  there  was  excess 
demand. 

Rather,  most  of  our  price  increases  have 
come  from  two  quite  different  types  of  infla- 
tion, both  of  which  are  operating  today. 

inflation    in  RECESSION 

The  first,  which  Is  our  major  problem,  aris- 
es from  the  exercise  of  market,  power.  It  can 
be  initiated  by  business  managers  in  an  ef- 
fort to  widen  profit  margins.  It  can  be  caused 
by  labor  leaders  seeking  excessive  pay  In- 
creases. In  either  case.  It  is  an  "administra- 
tive" Inflation  that  does  not  rely  on  classic 
supply-demand  forces. 

Such  Inflation  can  occur  whether  employ- 
ment is  full  or  less  than  full,  and  whether  we 
are  in  a  recession,  as  we  were  in  1969-70  in 
stagnation,  as  in  1971,  or  In  a  recovery.  In  any 
of  these  periods  administrative  Inflation  can 
show  up  in  price  rises  for  autos.  steel,  ma- 
chinery and  other  products  of  the  con- 
centrated, less  competitive  Industries. 

The  first  clear  case  of  an  adnUnistrative  in- 
flation occurred  in  the  1950s.  From  1953  to 
1958,  the  wholesale  price  Index  climbed  8  per 
cent  (see  Chart  1  on  Page  B4)  at  the  same 
time  that  manufacturers  idled  an  Increasing 
portion  of  their  production  capacity  and  lob- 
lessness  became  excessive.  What  we  had. 
In  short,  was  simultaneous  Inflation  and  re- 
cession, something  Impossible,  according  to 
the  textbooks. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  major  cause  of  the 
wholesale  price  was  a  36  per  cent  boost 
In  steel  prices  and  substantial  price  In- 
creases In  steel-using  Industries;  together, 
these  accounted  for  more  than  half  of  the 
wholesale  advance.  Subsequent  Information 
has  also  made  It  clear  that  the  steel  price 
boosts  Involved  a  considerable  widening  of 
profit  margins. 

reflation:  a  good  thing 
The  second  Inflationary  force  we  are  ex- 
periencing today  is  the  "reflation"  of  prices 
that  occurs  In  periods  of  recovery,  which  ex- 
plains part  of  the  recent  rise  In  food  prices. 
In  a  recession,  flexible  prices  such  as  those 
for  food,  cotton  and  hides  tend  to  fall 
sharply.  But  administered  prices,  especially 
in  the  less  competitive  industries,  tend  to  fall 
little.  In  a  recovery,  the  reverse  tends  to  hap- 
pen: Prices  for  food  and  other  flexible  Items 
tends  to  bounce  back  the  most,  while  prices 
In  the  steel,  auto  and  other  concentrated  in- 
dustries tend  to  rise  the  least. 

This  Is  precisely  what  happened  In  the  De- 
pression and  post-Depression  period  (see 
Chart  2) .  and  price  data  collected  from  buy- 
ers by  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search show  that  it  also  happened  In  the 
recession-recovery  cycles  of  1957-58  and 
1960-61.  It  Is  similarly  Involved  In  the  cur- 
rent recovery  from  the  1969-70  recession. 

Reflation  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  recovery 
process  and  should  be  considered  a  good  thing 
that  helps  restore  balance  In  both  prices  and 
employment.  During  the  Depression,  for  ex- 
ample. Joblessness  hit  almost  entirely  In  the 
concentrated  industries  whose  prices  had  fal- 
len the  least;  the  later  Job  recovery  also  came 
mostly  In  these  Industries.  What  happened 
was  that  rising  demand  during  the  recovery 


lifted  the  more  sensitive  market  prices  while 
It  increased  employment  In  the  concentrated 
Industries  whose  prices  were  least  sensitive, 
thus  restoring  the  pre-Depression  price  bal- 
ance and  full  employment. 

The  current  reflation  thus  should  not  be 
interfered  with.  The  big  problem  today  Is  to 
prevent  or  minimize  administrative  Inflation. 
And  It  is  the  faUure  to  recognize  that  we  are 
faced  with  administrative  Inflation  and  the 
faUure  to  apply  the  lessons  of  the  past,  that 
constitute  the  current  danger. 

DISMAL  FAILURES 

On  two  past  occasions,  the  effort  to  treat 
administrative  inflation  bv  measures  de- 
signed to  control  demand  inflation  resulted 
In  dismal  failures. 

In  1957,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  sought 
to  control  the  administrative  inflation  of  the 
1950s  through  a  tight  monev  pollcv  that  more 
than  halted  the  growth  of  the  nominal  stock 
of  money  and  produced  a  10  per  cent  drop 
in  the  real  stock  of  money.  This  precipitated 
the  recession  of  1958. 

The  failure  of  this  effort  arose  from  the 
fact   that,   while   a   tight   monev   policy   can 
control  demand  inflation,  it  cannot  control 
an    administrative    Inflation.    This    was    ac- 
knowledged  in   1969  by  the  chief  economic 
adviser  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Wood- 
Uef  Thomas,  who  noted  that  "Recent  discus- 
sion of  the  influence  of  administered  prices 
stimulated    by  .  .  .  the    Kefauver    Commit- 
tee, has  made  a  significant  contribution  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  problems  of  in- 
flation and  fluctuations  in  economic  activity 
and   employment.    This    contribution    Is    lii 
pointing   out   that   there   are   unstablllzlng 
forces  In  prictog  actions  of  the  private  econ- 
omy— on  the  part  of  both  labor  and  man- 
agement— that    cannot    be    effectively    con- 
trolled or  corrected  by  government  actions 
In  the  area  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policies." 
The  Nixon  administration's  flrst  attempt 
to  control  inflation,  beginning  in   1969.  was 
also     a     complete     failure     due     to     faultv 
diagnosis. 

On  taking  office.  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced that  prices  and  wage  rates  would  be 
left  to  the  free  market  and  inflation  would 
be  controlled  by  fiscal  and  monetary  means. 
A  large  budget  surplus,  based  on  the  John- 
son surtax,  was  maintained  throughout  1969. 
and  so  tight  a  money  policy  was  adopted 
that  expansion  in  the  money  stock  was 
halted.  There  was  no  excess  in  demand.  Yet 
In  1969  the  wholesale  price  Index  rose  4.8 
per  cent,  more  than  twice  the  rate  of  the 
years  from  mld-1985  to  the  end  of  1968. 

In  his  1970  Economic  Report,  the  Presi- 
dent tried  to  explain  this  price  rise  by  say- 
ing, "The  inflation  unleashed  after  mld- 
1965  had  gathered  powerful  momentum  by 
the  time  this  administration  took  office  a  year 
ago  "  He  called  the  growth  of  total  spending 
"the  driving  force  of  the  Inflation"  and  out- 
lined a  program  to  "slow  down  the  rapid 
expansion  of  demand." 

The  program  was  to  take  the  heat  out 
of  the  Inflation  by  creating  2' 2  years  of 
stagnation.  Economic  growth  was  to  be  halted 
to  mld-1970,  followed  by  two  years  In  which 
the  gross  national  product  was.  by  plan,  to 
be  kept  some  30  billion  below  the  economy's 
estimated  potentUl.  This  called  for  putting 
an  additional  2  million  people  out  of  work  so 
as  to  Increase  the  unemployment  rate  to 
about  6  per  cent. 

ADMISSION    OF    FAILURE 

This  brutal  plan  was  successful  In  creating 
stagnation  (see  Chart  3).  The  continued 
budget  surplus  became  a  restraining  force 
and  the  money  stock,  measured  In  constant 
purchasing  power,  was  reduced.  Real  de- 
mand declined,  industrial  production  started 
down  in  the  summer  of  1969,  and  unemploy- 
ment Increased  as  planned.  By  the  end  of 
1970,  the  objective  of  6  per  cent  unemploy- 
ment had  been  achieved. 

But  stagnation  did  not  prevent  Inflation. 
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The  reason  is  simple.  The  driving 
the  Inflation   in   1969  was  not   "the 
of   total    spending."   Rather,    the 
had  unleashed  the  forces  of 
Inflation  by  rejecting  the  prlce-w 
line  principle.  The  inflation  In  the 
recession  was  entirely  adminlstratl  v 
tion,   the    kind   of   inflation   that 
Thomas  had  said  could  not  be 
fiscal  and  monetary  measures. 

The   administrative  character  of 
flation-ln-recesslon   is  easily   showi  i 
aminlng  the  main  sources  of  the 
wholesale   price   index    (see   Chart 
great  bulk  of  the  price  Increase 
recession   was   contributed   by   the 
trated  Industries.  In  the  more 
Industries,    prices    went    up    little 
down.  The  only  exception  was  the 
power  index,  which  rose  11  per  cenjt 
because    of    the    scarcity    of 
fuels. 

The   dismal    failure   of   this 
acknowledged   by   the   August, 
wage   freeze   after   it   had   already 
country  nearly  $50  billion  in  lost 
promised  more  loss  until  reflation 
store  full  employment.  No  apology 
to  the  millions  who  suffered  un 
employment   or  to   the   stockholdets 
profits  were  reduced. 
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KENNEDY'S     GUmEPOSTS 
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Now,  with  the  new  emphasis  on 
and  fiscal  policy  and  with  the 
price  and  wage  controls  in  Phase  II! 
as  If  the  Nixon  administration  Is 
repeat  these  same  errors.  This  Is  all 
disturbing    because    we    have    had 
antly  successful  experiences  in  the 
administrative  inflation,  the  Kenne 
posts  and  the  Nixon  Phase  I  and 
point  the  way  toward  an  effective 

The    Kennedy    guldeposts    directly 
the    problem    of    administrative 
When  the  program  was  being  drafte^ 
unemployment   was   above   6   per 
the  problem  was  recognized  as  on^ 
venting   administrative    Inflation 
pandlng  demand  through  fiscal 
tary  measures  to  achieve  full 

The  Kennedy  program  was  both 
standing  success  and  a  partial 
success  was  In  holding  down 
Inflation  while  achieving  full  em 
By  the  fall  of  1965.  unemployment 
close  to  4  per  cent.  Labor  had 
the  wage  guldeposts  so  closely  that 
cost  per  unit  of  manufacturing 
down  3  per  cent.  Management  ha<: 
hered  as  closely  and  Industrial 
a  little.  This  In  Itself  was  not 
might  have  been  corrected.  Nearly 
ployment  had  been  achieved  with 
rise    In   the   wholesale   price   Index 
0.6  per  cent. 

But  this  goal  had  been  achlev^ 
expense  of  a  serious  distortion  in 
tlon  between  prices  and  wage  rate^ 
the  guldepost  program  took  no 
reflation  rise  In  the  more  competitive 
which  was  appropriate  to  recovery 
crease  in  demand  which  reduced 
ployment  rate  from  over  6  per  ceni 
cent  could  be  expected  to  raise 
of    farm   prices   and   other   flexlbln 
prices  substantially  and  produce 
increase    In    the    most    administer^ 
thus  bringing  a  moderate  Increase 
and  living  costs.  Yet  the  wage 
no  account  of  this  appropriate  rise 
costs. 

NO  DEMAND  INFLATION 

Because  of  the  failure  to  lnclu4e 
of-livlng  factor  In  the  wage 
program  suffered   a  partial 
1965.   the  rise   In  living  costs  had 
more  than  a  third  of  labor's  legitimate 
ductlvlty  gains  and  had  slgnlflca:itly 
ened  profit  margins. 

When    this    unfairness    became 
labor  refused  to  play  ball  and 
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force  of  increases  larger  than  the  increases  In  pro- 
growth  ductlvlty.  Management,  striving  to  maln- 
]>resldent  tain  the  widened  profit  margins,  passed 
along  the  increases  In  labor  costs.  This  strug- 
gle lifted  the  wholesale  Index  by  another  3.5 
per  cent  from  mld-1965  to  mld-1967  and 
brought  wages  and  profits  more  nearly  into 
line  with  each  other. 

Even  with  the  partial  breakdown  of  the 
wage  guldepost,  full  employment  was  main- 
tained throughout  1966  and  1967.  and  the 
rise  in  the  wholesale  price  Index  from  mld- 
1961  to  mld-1967  was  only  6  percent — Just 
a  little  more  than  the  refiatlon  that  could 
have  been  expected  in  moving  from  more 
than  6  percent  unemployed  to  the  3.8  percent 
reached  in  1967. 

In  no  part  of  this  period  is  there  evidence 
of  demand  Inflation.  Farm  and  other  sensi- 
tive market  prices  rose  rapidly  until  relatively 
full  employment  was  reached,  but  they  were 
little  higher  in  mid-1967  than  in  mld-1965. 
Most  of  the  rise  In  those  two  years  was  ad- 
ministrative as  labor  sought  to  recover  from 
the  unfairncos  of  the  wage  guldepost. 

It  seems  likely  that,  with  an  appropriate 
living-cost  provision  in  the  wage  guldepost, 
the  full  reflation  could  have  been  accom- 
plished by  1965  with  negligible  administrative 
Inflation,  and  full  employment  could  have 
been  maintained  without  further  Inflation. 

THE  NIXON  PROGRAM 

The  Nixon  guidelines  program,  initiated 
in  August.  1971,  after  the  failure  of  the  stag- 
nation policy,  also  directly  faced  both  the 
need  to  control  administered  prices  and  the 
necessity  of  reflation. 

The  guidelines  Introduced  in  Phase  II  were 
a  distinct  Improvement  over  the  Kennedy 
guldeposts  in  three  respects.  The  wage  guide- 
line Included  a  factor  for  the  cost-of-living 

program,     j-ise  that  could  be  expected  from  reflation, 
faced     and  the  price  guideline  focused  on  containing 

inflation,     profit  margins,  which  allowed  businesses  to 
In  1961,     increase  profits  by  producing  more  but  not  by 

;cnt   and     increasing  prices  relative   to  costs.  Finally, 
of  pre-     Phase  II  was  backed  by  authority  to  exercise 
^hlle   ex-     controls. 

mone-  phases  I  and  II  were  quite  successful  In 
preventing  administrative  Inflation.  In  the 
ftrst  15  months  to  November,  1972.  the 
weighted  Index  for  the  six  most  concentrated 
Industrial  groups  of  Chart  IV  went  \\p  only 
2.2  percent,  while  that  for  the  three  mixed 
groups  w-int  up  3  percent,  mostly  beciuse  of 
the  scarcity  of  pollution-free  fuels.  Both  of 
those  increases  could  be  expected  as  a  part 
of  the  reflation  accompanying  the  partial 
recovery.  The  cost-of-living  factor  meant  that 
the  non-farm  labor  cost  per  unit  of  output 
increased,  but  by  less  than  1.5  percent. 

On  competitive  prices,  special  develop- 
ments led  to  price  Increases  exceeding  those 
to  be  expected  from  refiatlon  alone.  A  severe 
drought  in  Texas  and  the  destructive  corn 
blight  in  1970  broke  the  cattle  cycles  so  that 
less  meat  and  fewer  hides  were  available  In 
1972.  Then  drought  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  forced  up  grain  and  feed  prices  and. 
in  turn,  produced  abnormally  high  prices  for 
hogs,  poultry  and  eggs,  and  also  caused  a 
further  Increase  in  beef  prices. 

Next  summer,  as  the  effects  of  these  ab- 
normal developments  pass,  food  prices  could 
be  expected  to  fall  if  there  is  no  further 
recovery.  With  a  complete  recovery  to  full 
employment,  the  reflation  can  be  expected 
to  be  completed  without  much  further  rise 
in  food  prices,  particularly  if  farm  produc- 
tion is  allowed  to  expand. 

A  FAIR  DEAL 

Phases  I  and  11  have  also  been  substan- 
tially fair  to  both  labor  and  capital.  In  the 
last  half  of  1972.  the  division  between  capi- 
tal and  labor  of  the  Income  generated  by 
non-financial  corporations  has  been  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  that  in  1969  and  as  that 
In  the  eight  years  of  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration. While  profits  per  unit  of  output 
obvious,  have  gone  up  faster  than  the  compensation 
wage     to  labor.  Interest  costs  per  unit  of  output 
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have  gone  up  less,  S3  that  the  total  compen- 
sation to  capital  and  to  labor  have  risen  to- 
gether. 

The  success  of  Phases  I  and  II  In  prevent- 
ing administrative  Inflation  suggests  the 
need  for  retaining  this  type  of  program  un- 
til reflation  Is  complete  and  full  employment 
Is  achieved. 

But  Instead  of  perfecting  the  controls  over 
administrative  inflation,  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration persists  in  returning  to  the  myth  of 
a  momentum  from  demand  inflation  and  em- 
phasizing fiscal  and  monetary  restraints. 
Thus,  the  President's  1973  Economic  Report, 
after  recognizing  the  existence  of  nonclassical 
Inflation,  attributes  it  to  momentum  from 
the  preceding  demand  inflation,  saying:  "In- 
fl.atlonary  expectatioiis  and  behavior  left 
over  from  the  country's  experience  since  1966, 
even  though  reduced  in  1972  from  previous 
heights,  have  not  been  completely  elimi- 
nated." 

The  demand  inflation  arising  from  the 
Vietnam  war  was  indeed  real,  but  it  did  not 
start  until  mld-1967.  In  calendar  1966,  the 
federal  budget  was  in  essential  balance,  and 
In  the  flrst  half  of  1967  there  was  practically 
no  Increase  in  the  wholesale  price  index. 
But  with  th3  economy  already  at  full  em- 
ployment, rapidly  increasing  military  needs 
could  be  expected  to  produce  an  excess  In 
demand  and  a  demand  inflation  unless  other 
demand  was  restricted. 

THE  JOHNSON  SURTAX 

This  danger  of  demand  Inflation  was  well 
recognized  by  the  administration,  and  In 
January,  1967,  President  Johnson  recom- 
mended a  6  per  cent  surtax  to  be  effective 
by  mld-1967.  The  Congress  failed  to  act.  The 
President  repeated  his  request  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1967,  raising  the  requested  rate  to 
10  per  cent.  Again,  In  January,  1968,  the 
President  repeated  his  request. 

It  was  not  until  mld-1968  that  the  surtax 
finally  passed,  a  year  and  a  half  too  late.  By 
that  time,  demand  Inflation  hswi  carried  the 
wholesale  price  Index  up  at  an  annual  rate  of 
2.2  per  cent  from  Its  mld-1967  level,  with  the 
increase  approximately  equal  for  competi- 
tive and  administered  prices. 

The  surtax  brought  the  federal  budget 
Into  essential  balance  by  the  last  quarter  of 
1968  and  Insured  a  substantial  surplus  In 
1969.  It  seems  probable  that.  If  the  surtax 
had  been  passed  In  early  1967  and  the  guide- 
post  policy  stressed,  full  employment  could 
have  been  maintained  without  either  de- 
mand inflation  or  serious  administrative  In- 
flation. As  it  was,  the  prime  source  of  the 
1967-68  demand  Inflation  had  been  removed 
by  the  end  of  1968. 

Actually,  there  was  no  excess  demand 
when  President  Nixon  took  office  and  little 
momentum  from  the  preceding  year  and  a 
half  of  mild  demand  inflation.  And  today 
one  cannot  take  seriously  the  claim  that  a 
year  and  a  half  of  demand  inflation  in  1967- 
68  at  the  rate  of  2.2  per  cent  a  year  could 
engender  such  a  momentum  that,  with  no 
excess  In  demand  In  1969,  wholesale  prices 
would  rise  4.8  per  cent  and  that  four  years 
later,  with  a  recession  In  between,  momen- 
tum from  the  earlier  Inflation  Is  still  the 
problem. 

THE  DANGERS  AHEAD 

Because  of  this  faulty  diagnosis  and  the 
President's  willingness  to  use  unemployed 
workers  as  an  Instrument  of  policy,  there 
are  serious  dangers  in  the  Phase  III  pro- 
gram he  announced  last  month. 

The  flrst  danger  Is  that  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policy  will  again  be  used  In  an  effort 
to  prevent  an  administrative  Infiatlon  that 
it  cannot  control.  This  would  create  more 
unemployment  without  reducing  the  pres- 
sures producing  administrative  Inflation. 
The  appropriate  level  of  demand  in  the 
economy  will  not  have  been  reached  until 
full  employment  Is  attained  and  main- 
tained. A  restrictive  fiscal  and  monetary 
program  can  prevent  demand  Inflation,  but 
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it  cannot  prevent  the  arbitrary  lifting  of 
prices  and  wage  rates  In  the  less  competi- 
tive Industries  or  achieve  price  reductions 
where  costs  have  gone  down. 

The  Phase  ni  guidance  program  may  turn 
out  to  be  so  weak  that  It  will  allow  substan- 
tial administrative  Inflation,  regardless  of 
Mr.  Nixon's  "big  stick"  in  the  closet.  The 
profit  margin  provisions  have  already  been 
weakened  to  the  point  that  there  would  be 
room  for  considerable  administrative  Infla- 
tion even  if  the  guidelines  were  consistently 
adhered  to.  And  the  administrative  inflation 
Is  likely  to  be  greater  still  because  the  pres- 
sures for  adherence  have  been  greatly  re- 
laxed. 

The  last  danger  is  that  the  employment 
goal  win  be  too  niggardly.  Even  apart  from 
human  considerations,  each  extra  500,000 
persons  employed  can  produce  an  extra  96 
billion  or  $7  billion  of  production,  while 
the  resulting  wages,  proflts  and  taxes  can 
provide  a  corresponding  market. 

In  the  light  of  all  this,  It  Is  vital  that  Con- 
gress refuse  to  simply  renew  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  expiring  April  30.  A  mere 
renewal,  leaving  it  entirely  up  to  Mr.  Nixon 
to  use  this  crucial  authority  as  be  wishes, 
would  be  an  abdication  by  the  Congress  of 
its  responsibility  for  basic  policy  and  another 
transferral  of  vast  power  to  the  White  House. 

A  NECESSARY  NtTISANCE 

Rather,  Congress  should  make  mandatory 
the  price  guidelines  of  Phase  n  for  all  cor- 
porations controlling  assets,  or  having  yearly 
sales,  of  more  than  (500  million.  To  enforce 
this  policy.  Congress  should  create  an  Interim 
wage-price  guidance  board  equivalent  to  the 
President's  Cost  of  Living  Council,  thus  mak- 
ing that  unit  accountable  to  the  Congress 
as  well  as  to  the  White  House.  Businesses 
with  assets  or  sales  below  the  $600  million 
cutoff  should  operate  under  voluntary  guide- 
lines unless  the  wage -price  board  flnds  that 
mandatory  controls  are  necessary. 

The  wage  guidelines  should  parallel  those 
Xor  prices:  mandatory  for  workers  in  corpora- 
tions with  assets  or  yearly  sales  of  more  than 
$600  million,  voluntary  for  others  unless  the 
wage-price  board  decides  otherwise. 

Nor  should  Congress  stop  there.  The  legis- 
lation should  make  Congress'  Intent  specific 
and  clear  on  several  other  fronts: 

It  should  adopt  4  per  cent  unemployment 
as  the  interim  goal  for  the  end  of  1973  and 
3.8  per  cent  for  the  end  of  1974. 

It  should  recognize  that  some  reflation  Is 
to  be  expected  In  moving  from  the  present 
level  of  employment  to  the  Interim  goals. 

It  should  approve  the  principle  of  a  full 
employment  budget — a  budget  that  would 
balance  at  the  Interim  employment  goal  but 
operate  with  a  deflclt  when  unemployment 
is  more  than  the  Interim  goal  and  a  surplus 
when  unemployment  is  less  than  the  interim 
goal. 

It  should  direct  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  adopt  a  "full  emplojrment  monetary  pol- 
icy" under  which  It  would  expand  the  mone- 
tary slock  to  that  level  estimated  as  neces- 
sary to  support  the  interim  Job  goal  but  not 
to  an  extent  that  would  result  In  excess 
demand  and  demand  inflation. 

In  passing  such  legislation.  Congress  must 
be  aware  that  while  controls  are  a  nuisance 
to  both  management  and  labor,  that  nuis- 
ance would  be  small  compared  to  the  "nuis- 
ance" the  President  was  willing  to  Impose 
on  Individuals  by  putting  2  million  people 
out  of  work  In  his  earlier  attempt  to  control 
inflation. 

The  Congress  should  also  recognize  that 
some  distortions  can  be  expected  In  the  econ- 
omy as  a  result  of  prolonged  price-wage  guid- 
ance (though  the  President's  1973  Economic 
Report  was  not  able  to  report  any  significant 
distortions  to  date  or  any  other  significant 
costs  of  the  guideline  program).  But  such 
distortions  as  may  develop  in  the  next  two 
years  are  likely  to  be  Insignificant  compared 
to  the  distortions  that  would  arise  with  ad- 


ministrative infiatlon.  And  the  costs  are  like- 
ly to  be  Insignificant  compared  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  quick  return  to  full  employ- 
ment. 

Such  an  interim  program  should  allay  the 
fear  In  foreign  quarters  of  run-away  Infla- 
tion In  the  United  States  and  give  ample 
time  to  develop  a  more  permanent  program 
to  maintain  full  employment  without  ad- 
ministrative inflation. 


NASA  AND  THE  DREAMS  OF  OUR 
YOUTH 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  has  been  conducting  hearings 
for  some  weeks  now  on  the  NASA  au- 
thorization bill  S.  880. 

Those  of  us  in  the  Congress  who  are 
concerned  about  fiscal  responsibility 
sometimes  become  so  engrossed  in  our 
needs  to  cut  this  and  trim  that  to  reach 
a  mechanical  balancing  of  the  budget 
that  we  sometimes  fail  to  see  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  hope  for  our  youth. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  maintain  its 
leadership  in  education,  scientific  pro- 
grams and  technology,  new  drections 
must  be  sought  to  coalesce  the  drive  and 
dreams  of  the  yoimg.  Such  a  program 
takes  vision  and  courage. 

This  point  has  been  brought  home  to 
me  recently  by  a  letter  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  a  student  in  the  masters 
program  in  physics  at  the  Louisiana 
Tech  University. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
thought-provoking  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LotnsiANA  Tech, 
Riiston,  La.,  January  31. 1973. 
Hon.  Frank  E.  Moss, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  This  letter  Is  from  a  concerned 
citizen  speaking  out  for  NASA.  Since  you 
serve  on  the  space  committee.  I  have  a  plea 
to  make  to  you.  Thus,  I  now  call  for  your 
attention. 

NASA  has  b(en  taking  a  beating  from  the 
President  and  the  Congress  for  the  past  few 
years.  I  feel  that  the  time  has  come  for  It 
to  stop.  Before  I  relate  my  own  experience, 
let  me  tell  you  about  my  background. 

I  was  bom  in  Houston,  Texas  on  October 
5,  1949.  I  have  attended  school  since  the 
age  of  five.  This  May  I  will  graduate  from 
Louisiana  Tech  University  with  a  Master  of 
Science  degree  in  Physics.  I  have  worked 
every  summer  since  high  school  and  am 
presently  a  graduate  assistant.  This  has  been 
done  to  pay  my  way  through  college.  I  have 
worked  hard  to  get  to  this  point,  and  I  am 
ready  for  the  Job  market  upon  graduation. 
But,  that  Is  the  problem — what  market? 

This  past  summer  I  applied  to  NASA's 
summer  program  at  MSC  in  Houston.  How- 
ever, this  program  was  dropped  due  to  a  lack 
of  funds.  But  summer  Jobs  are  always  hard 
to  come  by. 

This  past  October  NASA  came  to  this 
campus  Interviewing  for  permanent  Jobs. 
Only  sixty  Jobs  would  be  given,  but  there 
was  a  chance  that  I  might  secure  one  of 
them.  Well,  I  waited;  but  I  never  did  hear 
from  them.  Last  week  I  called  Houston.  I 
was  then  told  that  I  was  to  be  offered  a  Job; 
but  the  President  had  cut  the  NASA  budget 
by  some  $200  million.  I  am  angry;  hence  this 
letter  is  being  written.  What  good  Is  a  com- 
mittee; If  one  man  can  control  all  of  its 
planning  and  work? 
I   am   tired    of   scientists    and   engineers 


existing  for  and  when  the  government  needs 
them.  We  are  professionals,  not  light  switches 
to  be  turned  off  and  on  when  needed.  The 
power  crisis  is  now  upon  us.  The  government, 
after  delaying  the  needed  research,  now 
wishes  to  bring  about  a  solution.  The  solu- 
tion being  to  hire  the  scientists  and  en- 
gineers needed  to  bring  about  the  desired 
result.  Then,  as  In  the  past,  they  wlU  be 
fired;  for  that  Is  part  of  the  cycle,  too. 

I  cannot  accept  this  fate.  Olve  us  a  little 
respect.  Do  not  take  the  cut  In  funds  for 
NASA.  If  the  people  do  not  understand 
NASA,  Inform  them  of  Its  activity  and  use- 
fulness. Its  science  is  for  peace,  not  war. 
Remind  them  that  a  President  committed 
us  to  the  moon  by  1970.  which  caused  the 
sharp  rise  in  monies  needed  to  get  there, 
not  NASA.  NASA  was  the  means  to  the  goal. 
How  many  advances  have  come  from  space 
research?  How  many  more  will  come.  I  want 
to  help;  but  I  am  limited  by  what?  Money? 
How  can  a  country  grow  without  an  Imagi- 
nation In  Its  future?  Only  you  can  give  the 
country  what  It  needs;  and  thus,  you  must 
decide  on  my  future  and  that  of  many 
others. 

Let  me  now  take  the  time  to  thank  you 
for  listening.  I  must  be  heard;  for  the  disap- 
pointment In  my  heart  is  deep.  America 
seems  not  to  be  the  future  of  tomorrow, 
but  the  great  of  the  past.  You  can  only 
hurt  the  country  by  not  keeping  NASA 
strong.  Please,  help! 

A  concerned  citizen, 

Randall  J.  Miller. 


CABLE  TELEVISION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  a 
group  of  participants  at  a  legislative  con- 
ference of  the  National  Cable  Television 
Association.  It  was  the  first  public  op- 
portunity I  have  had  to  discuss  my 
thoughts  on  some  of  the  issues  surround- 
ing this  most  complex  and  challenging 
field,  and  I  would  like  to  share  some  of 
those  thoughts  with  my  colleagues.  I  thus 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  speech 
I  delivered  on  March  21  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Address   by    Senator   Edward   M.    Kennedy 

When  we  look  into  the  future  we  see 
dramatic  and  revolutionary  changes  in  the 
reception  of  Information  and  all  forms  of 
communications.  Data  transmission,  per- 
sonal communication,  educational  training, 
public  participation  In  the  political  proc- 
esses, entertainment — all  of  these  should 
be  easier,  faster,  and  more  convenient  In 
the  years  ahead. 

Our  newspapers  will  be  delivered  not  to  our 
doorsteps  but  by  facsimile  reproduction.  Mall 
will  be  speeded  by  electronics.  Our  wives  will 
do  the  shopping  by  remote  control  and  pay 
our  bills  by  pushing  buttons.  Advanced  pro- 
fessional training,  as  well  as  elementary  edu- 
cation, will  be  available  at  bedside.  Even  the 
opinion  pollsters  will  reach  into  our  house- 
holds electronically  to  sample  our  views. 

And  when  we  turn  the  television  knob  from 
channel  to  channel,  there  will  be  new  Images: 
a  city  council  session,  a  Spanish  language 
program,  chamber  music,  a  garden  society 
lecture,  silent  movies,  even  high  school  sports. 
By  activating  the  little  black  box  on  top  of 
the  set  we  will  be  able  to  see.  for  a  nominal 
price,  first  run  movies.  Broadway  shows,  and 
sports  spectaculars. 

How  much  of  this  Is  fantasy?  How  much 
Is  fact?  The  reality  of  these  glimpses  Into 
the  future  lies  with  successful  expansion  of 
cable  television.  We  do  not  know  for  certain 
that  a  cabled  household  will  participate  In 
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more  than  a  token  sampling  of  thii 

magic.  But  we  do  linow  for  certain 

out    broadband,    two-way 

made  possible  by  the  coaxial  cal^le 

holds  of  tomorrow  will  receive 

less. 

For  each  family,  CATV  can 
Intensify  the  Impact  of  television, 
impact  already  Is  tremendous, 
television  set  runs  about  seven  h^urs 
Pre-school    children,    according 
spend  from  22  to  25  hours  a  weel 
television — perhaps    more    time 
spend  with  their  fatliers.  For 
cable  TV  should  have  a  constructive 
lightening  influence  on  these 
viewers.  Ets  well  as  upon  their 
But  if  the  "blue  sky"  promises  remain 
filled,  cable  will  Just  be  expandin 
wasteland  that  gives  boob  tubes 
boxes  their  nicknames. 

Despite   the  many   obstacles 
stood  in  the  way  of  development 
tems   continue   to   expand.   More 
cities  are  being  wired  each  month 
sachusetts,  where  the  federal 
cable   expansion   was    followed 
moratorium  Imposed  by  the  State 
mission,  over  one-third  of  all  ho^es 
communities   covered    by   cable 
which  have  granted  franchises  foi 
velopment.  Nationally,  In  the  past 
the  number  of  wired  households 
than  doubled,  reaching  an  estimated 
lion.  In  the  past  year  alone,  since 
Communications  Commission   lifted 
on  cable  development,  over  2,200 
for  certificates  of  compliance  hav ; 
ceived  from  cable  developers.  800 
ready  have  been  issued.  Some  pro, 
future  growth  suggest  that,  undei 
conditions.  26  million  homes  will 
by  cable  In  the  next  five  years. 

Can  a  better  climate  be  developed 
TV?  This  industry  has  become 
most    controversial    topics    in 
Cable  operators  are  finding  it 
contend   with  a  formidable  array 

The  industry  had  already  co 
to  a  billion  dollars  in  capital 
twice  that  of  the  broadcasting 
quirements  for  the  next  ten  years 
915  billion.  A  large  number  of 
and   Investors  must   be  convinced 
TV's  potential  before  the  Industry 
financing  needs  can  be  met. 

Local  governments,  of  course,  h 
had   the   basic  responsibility  for 
cable  systems.  Each  mayor  and 
has     special     concerns     and 
which  must  be  allayed  or  satisfleil 
franchise   is   issued.   State   gov 
getting  Involved,  and  systems  mu^t 
with  these  too.  Yesterday,  for  ex 
Massachusetts  CATV  Commission 
detailed  procedural  regulations 
suance  of  franchises. 

H3ro  in  Washington — where  yoi 
sembled  this  week  to  evaluate  thfse 
and  to  try  to  hasten  CATV  dev 
you  face  three  separate  battle  frohts 
Is  the  Office  of  Telecommunicate  ms 
in   the   White  House,   whose   Director 
lates  between  praising  CATV  as 
potential  source  of  diversity"  and 
Ing  It  as  "basically  a  parasite  of 
castin?;  industry."  OTP  should  be 
report  on  cable  television  any  daj 
are  all  anxious  to  see  what  it  haj 

Next,    there    Is   the    Federal 
tlons     Commission,     sometimes 
sometimes    on    again,    with    seven 
sloners   seeming   to   espouse   at   l^ast 
as   many    viewpoints,    who 
enough  to  tentatively  agree  on  a 
door  policy  for  cable  TV. 

Third,  there  is  the  Congress,  wh 
haps    as    perplexed    by — as    it    Is 
about — cable  development,  and 
follow  Its  past  pattern  of  Inaction 
with  an  effort  to  resolve  some  ol 
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electronic     stantial  remaining  Issues  facing  your  Indus- 
that  with-      try  today. 

Telephone  companies  have  their  own  m- 
terests  to  protect,  and  haven't  stopped  try- 
ing to  flog  new  cable  developers  with  their 
telephone  poles  to  Insure  that  protection. 
Community  and  minority  groups  want  a 
piece  of  the  action  too,  and  their  desires 
should  not  be  taken  lightly. 

Finally,  there  are  the  broadcasters  and  the 
program  producers,  two  special-Interest 
groups  having  the  most  to  lose  and  the  most 
to  gain  from  cable  expansion. 

The  FCC  stated  as  its  basic  objective,  In 
its  February  12,  1972,  Report  and  Order:  "to 
get  cable  moving  so  that  the  public  may  re- 
ceive Its  benefits,  and  to  do  so  without 
Jeopardizing  the  basic  structure  of  over-the- 
atr  television." 

There  seems  to  be  a  strong  feeling  that  the 
full  potential  of  cable  television  will  not 
be  reached  unless  it  gets  a  "television-signal 
oriented"  start.  But  television  signals  don't 
emerge  from  trees;  they  are  produced  by 
the  broadcasting  industry.  And  they  reach 
the  viewer  without  direct  charge  to  him. 

I  am  sure  that  some  of  you  may  take  a 
"broadcasting  be  damned"  attitude  towards 
your  rival  Industry;  no  doubt  that  feeling  is 
sometimes  mutual.  But  I  believe,  however, 
that  there  remains  a  substantial  public  in- 
terest In  maintaining  the  viability  of  broad- 
casting. It  provides  free  programming  of 
almost  universal  reach — something  cable 
cannot  do  in  the  foreseeable  future.  It  is 
not  my  belief  that  the  public  will  accept 
lightly  the  prospect  of  having  to  pay  in  the 
future  for  what  it  Is  now  getting  free.  It 
may  be  that  control  of  distant  signals  and 
restrictions  on  siphoning  will  have  to  be 
adjusted — even  on  a  market  by  market 
basis — in  order  to  protect  broadcasters 
against  economic  disaster.  One  of  the  FK^C's 
rules  clearly  provides  for  this.  But  in  mak- 
ing these  adjustments,  we  should  bear  in 
mind  the  FCC's  own  observation,  and  In  the 
the  language  of  the  FCC,  be  "guided  by  the 
standard  of  what  will  best  serve  the  public 
interest  and  not  by  a  desire  to  protect  any 
industry  from  the  impact  of  new  technology." 

To  producers  of  television  programming, 
the  name  of  the  game  is  copyright  protec- 
tion. The  ink  on  the  pages  of  the  Second 
Circuit's  opinion  In  CBS  vs.  Teleprompter  is 
hardly  dry,  and  already  the  distant-signal 
opening  given  cable  by  the  FCC  last  year 
has  been  slammed  shut,  and  worse!  The 
court  has  fired  a  salvo  into  the  halls  of 
Congress  as  indicated  In  the  concluding  lan- 
guage of  the  opinion.  It  reads: 

"We  hope  that  the  Congress  will  in  due 
course  legislate  a  fuller  and  more  fiexlble 
accommodation  of  competing  copyright, 
antitrust,  and  communications  policy  con- 
siderations, consistent  with  the  challenges  of 
modern  CATV  technology." 

Copyright  revision  legislation  will  soon  be 
introduced  which  will  deal  with  the  rights 
and  liabilities  of  cable  television  systems. 
Surely  one  of  your  objectives  when  you  meet 
tomorrow  with  your  elected  representatives 
Is  to  make  something  happen  In  this  area 
without  undue  delay.  As  a  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  I  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  directly  In  the  develop- 
ment of  this  legislation.  Those  of  us  charged 
with  decision-making  will  be  guided  above 
all  else  by  the  extent  to  which  you  can 
demonstrate  the  value  of  the  services  you 
will  be  rendering  the  public.  Thus  your  in- 
dustry In  large  part  can  by  its  awn  actions 
again,  play  a  major  role  in  the  shaping  of  Its  fu- 
Commls-     ture. 

twice         Let  me  expand  further  on  this  thought.  I 

long     know,   for  example,  that  you  wUI  want  to 

sll|htly  open      take  a  hard  line  before  Congress  and  the  FCC 

on    copyright    liability    and    anti -siphoning 

ch  Is  per-     rules.  Inflexibility  on  these  points,  however, 

concerned     can  only  prolong  and  accent  two  criticisms 

wilch  must     of  your  Industry:  that  you  want  scanethlng 

on  CATV     for  nothing,  and  that  you  want  to  aell  to 

the  sud-     the  public  something  that  Is  now  getting 
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free.  Tour  opponents  are  saying,  these 
things,  and  saying  them  persuasively.  Let  me 
quote  from  the  Comments  before  the  FCC  of 
Maximum  Service  Telecasters: 

"Logically  It  would  seem  that  CATV  sys- 
tems would  have  much  greater  economic 
motivation  to  develop  and  provide  both  at- 
tractive, original  programming  of  their  own 
and  the  new  non-program  communications 
services  they  promise  If  their  success  were 
dependent  on  their  ability  to  do  these  things 
rather  than  on  artificial  and  unfair  exploita- 
tion of  outside  signals." 

Cable  proponents  seem  on  occasion  to  be 
selling  government  decisionmakers  a  phi- 
losophy of  "let  us  expand  now,  and  we  will 
provide  service  later."  I  believe,  however,  that 
you  will  find  that  your  willingness  to  pro- 
vide more  services  to  the  public  iiow  will  re- 
avdt  m  governmental  responses  that  will 
make  cable  a  good  Investment  and  allow  It  to 
expand  even  faster. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  Is  now  to 
turn  some  of  cable's  billion  dollar  Invest- 
ments from  stringing  more  wire  to  the  devel- 
opment of  enriched  programming  and 
broader  consumer  services.  To  say  that  there 
Is  no  money  in  this  approach  may  prove  to 
be  a  shortsighted  attitude  and  eventually  a 
major  contribution  to  the  Industry's  own 
undoing.  For,  between  the  chicken  of  growth 
and  the  egg  of  service.  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic want  to  see  evidence  that  the  American 
people  will  In  fact  be  best  served  by  public 
policy  decisions  fostering  cable's  growth. 

Cable  system  origination  In  New  York  City 
and  the  ATC  agreement  with  minorities  In 
California  serve  as  outstanding  models  of 
cable's  Immediate  potential.  Elsewhere  there 
Is  more  promise  than  progress.  Both  govern- 
ment and  cable  Interests  must  work  together 
to  Insure  that  "blue  sky"  promises  not  give 
way  to  barren  desert  performance,  where 
cable  offers  the  best,  makes  the  most,  and 
then  provides  the  least.  Innovation  and  diver- 
sity Imply  something  new  and  different:  If 
all  that  cable  brings  Into  our  homes  are  addi- 
tional channels  of  movies  and  sports,  then 
the  public  will  find  Itself  the  victim  of  a 
bait  and  switch  scheme  of  Incomparable  pro- 
portion, and  government  will  respond  accord- 
ingly. We  are  all  aware  that  the  rules  of  this 
game  will  constantly  change  In  response  to 
the  performance  of  the  players,  the  Impact 
on  opposing  teams,  and  the  reaction  of  the 
fans. 

With  confidence  in  the  ability  and  willing- 
ness of  cable  television  to  realize  Its  potential 
and  without  any  lessening  of  support  for 
free  and  Independent  broadcasting,  we  can 
commit  ourselves  to  a  national  policy  sup- 
porting as  rapid  and  universal  development 
of  CATV  as  possible.  We  can  move  towards 
coordinating  federal  programs  to  support 
demonstration  uses  of  cable  for  government 
purposes,  Including  education,  health,  en- 
vironmental protection,  and  the  like.  We  can 
even  consider  government  supported  research 
for  translating  technological  potential  Into 
actual  public  benefits,  and  government  un- 
derwriting of  financing  of  systems  In  market- 
places where  private  development  would  be 
impractical  and  uneconomical. 

The  door  to  cable  development  has  Indeed 
been  set  ajar,  and  I  am  sure  that  your  indus- 
try will  cross  the  threshold  responsibly. 
Congress  and  the  public  will  then  respond 
to  open  that  door  more  fully,  so  that  we  all 
might  ultimately  realize  the  potential  of 
one  of  technology's  most  powerful  weapons 
against  ignorance  and  Isolation. 


SENATOR    CHURCH'S    AMENDMENT 
ON  ABORTION 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause my  presence  was  required  in  com- 
mittee sessions  yesterday,  I  was  unable 
to  participate  in  the  floor  debate  on  the 
Church  amendment  to  S.  1136,  the  Pub- 
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lie  Health  Service  Act  extension.  I  did 
vote  in  favor  of  the  Church  amendment 
and  want  to  take  this  opportimity  to 
express  my  views  on  it  and  on  the  subject 
of  legalized  abortion. 

As  an  individual  and  as  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  I  have  consistently  op- 
posed legalization  of  abortion.  During 
consideration  of  the  Family  Planning 
and  Population  Research  Act  of  1970 
(Public  Law  91-572) ,  I  was  Instrumental 
In  barring  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for 
abortion  as  a  method  of  family  planning. 

I  was  very  much  surprised  by  the  re- 
cent decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  out- 
lawing State  restrictions  on  the  perfonn- 
ance  of  abortions  during  the  first  3 
months  of  pregnancy.  I  think  this  was 
an  improvident  decision  but.  in  any  case, 
it  is  clear  that  the  Constitution  precludes 
any  Federal  legislation,  other  than  a 
Constitutional  amendment,  intended  to 
override  the  Court's  decision. 

What  is  clearly  permissible,  in  my 
view,  is  legislation  of  the  kind  that  I 
joined  with  Senator  Church  in  sponsor- 
ing and  which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate 
yesterday.  This  measure  would  prohibit 
the  imposition  of  any  requirement,  as 
a  condition  or  consequence  of  Federal 
aid  to  health  care  institutions,  forcing 
individuals  or  institutions  to  participate 
in  abortion  or  sterilization  procedures 
contrary  to  their  religious  or  moral 
beliefs. 

The  Supreme  Court  grounded  its  de- 
cision on  a  "right  of  privacy"  that  is 
nowhere  expressly  stated  in  the  Con- 
stitution. However,  the  first  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  clearly  states  a  right 
of  every  individual  to  freely  exercise  his 
or  her  religious  beliefs.  We  know  that 
participation  in  abortion  or  sterilization 
procedures  is  contrary  to  the  religious 
and  moral  beliefs  of  a  great  many  Ameri- 
cans. I  believe  it  is  fitting  and  proper 
that  their  freedom  of  conscience — their 
right  to  adhere  to  the  tenets  of  their 
religion — be  protected  by  Congress. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  yesterday's  de- 
bate, there  have  been  court  decisions  in 
Montana  requiring  the  performance  of 
sterilizations  in  Catholic  hospitajs  based 
on  the  finding  that  these  hospitals  have 
received  public  assistance,  including 
Federal  construction  funds  under  the 
Hill-Burton  Act.  It  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  the  legislation  adopted  yesterday 
by  the  Senate  will  be  enacted  into  law 
and  operate  to  remove  the  legal  basis 
for  any  such  court  orders  in  the  future. 
In  the  event  that  S.  1136  goes  to  a  con- 
ference committee,  I  would  hope  to  be 
named  a  conferee,  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Health  Subcommittee.  In  that 
case,  Mr.  President,  it  will  be  my  inten- 
tion to  exert  my  best  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  retention  in  the  final  bill  of  this 
freedom  of  conscience  provision  regard- 
ing abortion. 


U.S.-LATIN   AMERICAN   RELATIONS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  increasingly  concerned  in  recent 
years  by  a  deterioration  in  U.S.-Latin 
American  relations.  U.S.  policy — or  non- 
policy— has  verged  on  Indifference.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  time  to  reassert  the  be.st  tradi- 
tions of  a  good-neighbor  policy  toward 
Latin  America.   The  opportxmitles  for 


strengthening  the  political  and  economic 
ties  between  our  two  hemispheres  are 
great.  In  cooperation  with  the  nations  of 
Latin  America,  we  must  come  forward 
with  a  set  of  Initiatives  which  will  put 
U.S.-Latin  American  relations  back  on 
a  healthy,  cooperative  path. 

Sol  Linowitz,  former  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
has  recently  written  an  article  setting 
out  several  constructive  steps  that  the 
United  States  might  take  to  improve  our 
relations  with  Latin  America.  I  believe 
Ambassador  Linowitz'  article  deserves 
careful  study,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Look,  Mr.  President.  Latin  America  Is  on 
THE   Map.   Too 

(By  Sol  M.  Linowitz) 
Not  long  ago  the  Jornal  do  Br.xsil  (a  not 
unfriendly  Brazilian  newspaper)  ran  a  car- 
toon that  shows  President  Nixon  standing 
before  a  globe  of  the  earth  contemplating 
Europe,  the  United  States,  and  Asia.  In  the 
next  panel,  Nixon,  crouching  dovim,  peers  In 
astonishment  at  South  America  and  ex- 
clalm.s:  "Look,  there's  a  map  on  the  under- 
side, too!" 

The  cartoon's  Implications  are  painfully 
clear:  To  Latin  Americans,  President  Nixon 
Is  the  first  U.S.  President  In  this  century  who 
has  prided  himself  on  his  mastery  of  world 
affairs,  yet  has  had  literally  no  policy  for 
Latin  America.  Other  Presidents  during  the 
past  seventy  years,  whether  their  goals  were 
regarded  as  constructive  or  Jingoistic,  at 
least  seemed  to  have  some  clear  idea  of  what 
they  wanted  to  accomplish  "south  of  the 
border."  Theodore  Roosevelt  had  his  Big 
Stick  and  Gunboat  policies,  replete  with  ter- 
ritorial-Imperative chest  pounding.  FDR 
launched  the  well-meaning,  paternalistic 
Good  Neighbor  policy.  And  John  F.  Kennedy 
created  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  which  was 
later  furthered  by  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  But 
the  Nixon  administration  has  seemed  rud- 
derless In  this  area,  and  Latin  Americans 
speak  bluntly  of  the  Nixon  "non-policy" 
toward  Latin  America. 

Ironically,  the  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America  Inherited 
by  the  Nixon  administration  was  basically  a 
healthy,  cooperative  one. 

There  were,  of  course,  problems  and  quar- 
rels. But  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
Latin  America  had  managed  to  achieve  an 
annual  average  of  2.4  percent  real  per  capita 
growth.  This  was  exactly  one  decimal  point 
below  target,  but  far  better  than  might  have 
been  expected  during  the  1960s,  when  the 
area's  terms  of  trade  and  Income  from  ex- 
port commodities  suffered  badly.  During  that 
decade  the  United  States  contributed  over 
$8  billion  In  bilateral  aid  and  was  responsible 
for  much  of  the  $6.5  billion  In  loans  from 
International  Institutions  such  as  the  World 
Bank  and  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank.  The  Latin  Americans  themselves, 
moreover,  put  up  at  least  90  percent  of  the 
capital  required  to  fuel  development  and 
built  up  a  sizable  Infrastructure  of  public- 
works  projects  and  social  programs. 

One  of  the  Alliance's  crowning  achieve- 
ments was  In  export  expansion  and  diversi- 
fication— which  Is  the  critical  bone  of  con- 
tention between  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America  today.  Under  the  Alliance,  Latin 
America  moved  away  from  the  wasteful  im- 
port-substitution policy  that  had  been  its 
mainstay  during  the  1950s,  and  concentrated 
instead  on  diversifying  its  exports.  However, 
toward  the  end  of  the  decade,  Latin  American 
leaders  realized  that  further  success  in  this 
program  would  require  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  of  the  developed  world 
to   tear  down   the   trade   barriers   to   Latin 


American-manufactured  exports.  It  was  at 
this  stage  that  President  Nixon  stepped  onto 
the  scene. 

Then  came  two  striking  developments  in 
U.S.-Latin  American  relations:  the  Rocke- 
feller mission  to  Latin  America  and  the  Latin 
American  meeting  that  produced  the  docu- 
ment called  the  consensus  of  Vifia  del  Mar. 
In  late  January  1969,  Nixon  announced 
that  he  was  sending  Gov.  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller— a  former  Co-ordlnator  of  Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs,  long  known  for  his  deep  Interest 
in  the  area — on  a  fact-finding  mission  to  a 
dozen  Latin  American  capitals.  Rockefeller 
surrounded  himself  with  highly  respected 
experts  from  a  wide  range  of  disciplines  and 
embarked  on  a  whirlwind  tour  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Some  skeptics  asked  whether  still  an- 
other study  was  in  fact  necessary,  but  when 
It  came  out,  the  Rockefeller  report  did  dem- 
onstrate the  Importance  of  Latin  America 
for  the  United  States  objectives,  and  recom- 
mended significant  action.  The  President  ac- 
cepted the  report,  and  Latin  Americans 
waited  to  see  whether  he  would  act  on  it. 

Meanwhile — -at  precisely  the  same  time 
as  the  Rockefeller  mission — there  was  a 
meeting  of  CECLA — the  Special  Coordinating 
Committee  on  Latin  America,  which  consists 
of  all  OAS  members  except  the  United  States. 
The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  coordi- 
nate the  Latin  American  position  within  the 
Alliance,  and  the  conferees  agreed  on  a 
statement  issued  as  the  consensus  of  Vlfia 
del  Mar. 

The  consensus  covered  a  good  deal  of 
ground,  ranging  from  International  financing 
to  the  transfer  of  technology  and  the  role 
of  foreign  direct  Investment:  and  from  tariffs 
and  quotas  to  the  prices  of  commodities  on 
the  world  markets. 

Specifically,  it  asked  that  the  United  States 
eliminate  tariff  and  non-tariff  barriers  on 
goods  from  the  developing  world  and  that 
It  champion  Latin  exports  by  helping  secure 
similar  treatment  for  them  in  other  devel- 
oped markets.  The  CECLA  group  also  sought 
greater  financial  cooperation  that  would  al- 
low recipients  of  aid  to  set  their  own  pri- 
orities with  no  strings  attached  to  the  for- 
eign aid  they  received. 

Pew  national  leaders  in  their  first  year 
In  office  have  had  such  clear  guides  as  the 
consensus  and  the  Rockefeller  report  by 
which  to  formulate  a  foreign  policy  for  a 
region.  Yet  for  some  inexplicable  reason,  the 
major  Latin  American  policy  statement,  on 
October  31.  1969,  the  President  Indicated  his 
awareness  of  the  key  problems,  and  then  to 
the  great  disappointment  of  Latin  Americans 
did  very  little  about  them. 

The  Nlson  proposal  for  Latin  America,  as 
outUned  In  the  October  speech,  was  known 
as  Action  for  Progress  In  the  Americas;  Its 
Ideas  were  meant  to  be  the  backbone  of  the 
Nixon  policy  for  Latin  America.  On  the  face 
of  It,  the  program  seemed  to  offer  highly 
positive  concessions  to  Latin  America  in  four 
key  areas. 

First,  with  respect  to  trade  preferences, 
the  statement  said  that  the  United  States 
would  urge  other  industrialized  countries  to 
agree  on  a  uniform,  nondiscriminatory  sys- 
tem toward  developing  countries.  The  system 
would  be  very  generous,  with  no  celling  on 
preferential  products  that  Latin  America  felt 
It  could  sell  to  the  United  States;  and  the 
United  States  would  be  prepared  to  go  ahead 
with  preferences  for  Latin  America  on  a 
number  of  products  If  Europe  and  Japan 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  go  along  on  a  more 
general  trade  preference  for  all  developing 
countries. 

A  second  point  was  the  untying  of  U.S. 
AID  (Agency  for  International  Development) 
loans.  It  was  emphasized  In  the  policy  state- 
ment as  a  significant  step  forward.  What 
was  not  underscored  was  the  fact  that  while 
AID  recipients  would  no  longer  be  tied  to 
U.S.  sources  alone,  they  would  be  free  to 
purchase  manufactured  Imports  with  AID 
funds  only  from  sources  within  Latin 
America. 
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A  third  and  slightly  related  poi^t 
promise'  to   move   toward 
lateralization  of  U.S.  aid  for  Latl^ 

The  program's  last  key  point 
the  need  to  "deal  realistically  w 
ments  In  the  Inter -American  system 
are."  The  President  conceded  tha; 
tlon  had  a  right  to  decide  whetlier 
It  wanted  foreign  private  Investmjnt, 
out  threatening  countries  that  ml  ;ht 
the    path    of    expropriation,    the 
quietly  warned  that  such  action 
ously  affect  investor  confidence. 

lAtln  Americans  accepted  these 
positions  with   a  sense   of  hope, 
over  the  months  turned  to  cynlclsii 
llluslonment. 

One  major  setback  to  Latin  Ame^'lcan 
fidence  in  the  new  program  came 
15,  1971.  when  the  Nixon  new  economic 
was  announced.  The  plan  placed  a 
surcharge    on    Imports    to   protect 
balance    of    payments,    and    Latli 
found  Itself  lumped  In  with  the 
porting  areas.  Many  commodities 
up  the  bulk  of  Latin  American 
excluded,     and     White     House 
pointed  out   that  only  22  percent 
American  exports  would  be 
surcharge.    However,    they   missed 
portant   points   that   did   not 
Americans.   First,  the  exports  affiled 
fast-growing  manufactured  produ 
Latin  producers  had  worked  long 
able  to  manufacture  for  successfi^l 
Ing  In  the  United  States.  Second 
lea's    dollar-trade    deficit    with 
States   had   exceeded   a   billion   dfcllars 
previous  year;   and  Latin  America  is 
standably  felt  that  they  should  not 
Ized  in  the  same  category  as  the 
Japanese,  and  other  exporters  who 
tributed   to  the   balance  of 
dicament  of  the  United  States. 

Quite  clearly,  the  President  had 
extraordinary    opportunity.    He    cduld 
said  he  recognized  that  Latin  Ai^erica 
not  a  factor  In  U.S.  econom.lc 
could  have  absolved  the  area  from 
burden  of  the  surtax.  Having  faU€< 
however,   he  could   no  longer  blarie 
tectlonlst   Congress    (as  his 
had  been  doing)  for  the  failure  to 
his   commitment   on   trade 
Latin  America. 

The  predictable  result  was  to  u 
America   firmly   against   the   Un 
Even  such  strange  bedfellows  as 
Chile  were  able  to  get  together  w^lth 
Latin  American  countries  in  an 
CECLA  meeting   in  Buenos  Aires 
demned  the  U.S.  action  and  explore^ 
sanctions  against  the  United 
lated  decision  (made  after  the 
to  roll  back  the  10  percent  AID  cu 
overcome  the  resentment  and  hostjUlty 
had  been  aroused. 

The    promised   multUateralizaticki 
also  proved  to  be  a  dlsappolntme  it 
Latin  Americans.  At  the  beglnnlrg 
year.  President  Nixon  Issued  a  statement 
appeared  to  Increase  polltlcizatlon 
lateral    aid    channeled    through 
American  Development  Bank  and 
Bank.  He  warned  that  all  US 
Ing  that  funneled  through  multilateral 
tutlons — would,    in    the    absence 
circumstances,  be  cut  off  from  countries 
expropriated      U.S.      investments 
prompt  and  adequate  compensation 

Other  statements  exacerbated 
tlon.  While  still  secretary  of  the 
John  Connally  stated  In  an  Intervl^ 
United  States  can  afford  to  be 
Latin  Americans  because  we  have 
left  there  anymore."  Later,  as  good 
bassador  to  Latin  America,  Connally 
Venezuelans  that  "the  United  State  s 
power    to   export    prosperity    or   poverty 
any  country  in  the  world  to  which 
to  do  so." 

Against  this  background  It  Is  q^lte 
that    the    Nixon    non-policy 
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America  has  had  one  effect:  It  has  united 
Latin  America  In  opposition  toward  the 
United  States  and  Its  surrogates — the  hun- 
dreds of  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  corporations 
spread  throughout  the  region.  On  other  is- 
sues it  has  helped  set  Latin  American  leaders 
against  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  vie  for 
leadership  of  the  region  precisely  at  the  time 
when  the  nations  of  Latin  America  should 
be  working  solidly  together  for  development 
of  the  continent. 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  U.S.  private 
Investment  In  the  area  has  benefited  from 
this  non-policy  toward  Latin  America.  There- 
fore, what  we  now  need — and  need  badly — 
is  a  cohesive  policy  for  Latin  America  that 
will  take  into  account  the  hemisphere's 
special  requirements  and  desires.  And  this 
challenge  presents  the  new  Nixon  adminis- 
tration with  an  extraordinary  opportunity 
at  a  pivotal  moment. 

What  should  be  the  Ingredients  of  such  a 
policy?  Here  are  a  few  suggestions : 

1.  Define  U.S.  goals  in  the  hemisphere,  and 
spell  out  just  as  clearly  what  the  United 
States  expects  of  others.  Then  stick  to  these 
commitments. 

There  is  no  need  of  studies  and  analysts 
that  make  clear  what  our  approach  shotild 
be  and  how  we  should  go  about  it.  What  we 
need — and  desperately — Is  to  recognize  that 
clarity,  like  charity,  must  begin  at  home.  To 
talk  about  "partnership"  at  a  time  when 
there  Is  not  even  a  constructive  dialogue  la 
neither  realistic  nor  constructive.  To  be  ef- 
fective, a  partnership  must  begin  at  the  top — 
with  the  President.  There  must  also  be  a 
genuine  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Pres- 
ident, which  in  turn  Is  reflected  throughout 
the  administration. 

2.  Afore  the  Alliance  for  Progress  toward 
a  second  stage,  in  which  it  would  really  be 
directed  on  a  multilateral  basis,  with  goals 
mutually  defined. 

We  have  long  since  passed  the  time  when 
the  United  States  can  attempt  to  direct  the 
destiny  of  Latin  America.  It  is  now  necessary 
for  all  sides  to  participate  in  setting  up  goals 
and  guldepoets.  The  consensus  of  Vina  del 
Mar  and  the  recommendations  of  the  Rocke- 
feller commission  can  be  Important  guides  In 
establishing  common  objectives.  The  United 
States  should  Indicate  its  readiness  to  Join 
In  developing  such  common  goals. 

3.  Use  existing  inter-American  institutions 
to  conduct  as  much  of  our  governmental 
business  with  Latin  America  as  possible. 

The  OAS  and  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  are  two  established  organizations 
In  which  the  UrUted  States  can  place  Its 
trust  In  dealing  with  the  area.  Both  are 
staffed  with  dedicated  International  civil 
servants  who  are  seeking  to  develop  the 
region  and  who  can  speak  both  the  language 
of  the  United  States  and  that  of  Latin 
America.  We  should  make  clear  our  con- 
fidence In,  and  respect  for,  such  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Institutions. 

4.  Once  the  United  States  has  agreed  to 
the  principle  of  multilateralism,  we  should 
assure  that  decisions  with  respect  to  multi- 
lateral aid  are  truly  multilateral. 

'  As  Is  true  with  any  corporate  board  of  di- 
rectors, the  role  of  the  board  of  a  multi- 
national Institution  Is  to  set  overall  stand- 
ards and  leave  everyday  management  to  the 
professional  managerial  staff.  The  same 
should  apply  In  the  case  of  International 
lending  Institutions.  It  would  be  helpful  in 
this  regard  If  Japan,  European  countries, 
and  others  were  to  Join  such  Institutions  as 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  in 
order  to  assure  that  they  are  truly  mtUtl- 
lateral  and  not  dominated  by  the  political 
infiuence,  express  or  Implied,  of  the  Dnltfed 
States. 

5.  Open  up  the  US.  market  to  Latin 
American  products  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible  OTid  in  a  way  that  loill  truly  benefit 
inter  hemispheric  trade. 

One  Idea  worth  exploration  would  be  for 
the  United  States  to  allow  Latin  American 


products  to  come  In  free  of  all  duties  and 
quotas  to  the  extent  of  the  almost  $2  billion 
trade  surplus  It  has  with  the  region.  There 
Is  no  reason  why  a  nation  as  powerful  as 
the  United  States  must  make  Its  mark  at 
the  expense  of  Its  developing  neighbors.  To 
make  the  formula  more  acceptable  to  Con- 
gress, the  United  States  could  insist  that 
Latin  nations  reduce  their  barriers  against 
UJ3.  exports  to  the  degree  they  benefit  from 
Increased  exports  to  the  United  States. 

6.  Help  rekindle  the  fire  of  economic 
integration . 

During  the  fu"st  eight  or  nine  years,  re- 
gional Integration  worked  well,  but  it  has 
since  been  stymied  In  its  growth.  Both 
LAFTA  (Latin  American  Free  Trade  Asso- 
ciation) ,  which  Includes  all  of  South  America 
plus  Mexico,  and  the  Central  American  Com- 
mon Market  have  run  Into  difficult  times. 
At  the  presidents'  siunmlt  meeting  In  April 
1967,  a  Latin  American  common  market  was 
the  leading  Item  on  the  agenda.  The  United 
States  could  help  revive  interest  in  it  by 
offering  to  become  a  nonreclprocal  member — 
which  would  open  up  Its  markets — but  not 
Insist  on  the  same  from  Latin  Americans.  A 
major  market  outside  the  area  could  be  the 
stimulus  that  regional  Integration  needs  to 
set  Its  export  goals  high  and  to  develop  the 
way  to  reach  them. 

7.  Make  clear  the  nature  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  U.S.  government  and  Latin 
American  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  parent  com- 
panies. 

If  the  U.S.  government  has  a  responsibility 
for  helping  American  companies  In  conflict 
with  foreign  governments,  then  It  must  also 
be  prepared  to  be  responsible  for  companies 
that  conduct  themselves  badly  In  a  particu- 
lar country.  The  United  States  could  insist 
that  American  companies  follow  a  specific 
code  of  conduct  of  responsible  International 
comp>anle3  that  would  state  what  rights  com- 
panies should  be  able  to  expect  when  dealing 
Internationally,  and  what  duties  to  the  host 
country  they  have  In  return.  If  a  U.S.  com- 
pany Is  wronged  under  such  a  code,  then  the 
U.S.  government  could.  In  good  conscience, 
step  In  to  make  this  known  to  an  Interna- 
tional tribunal,  while  avoiding  any  unilateral 
action. 

8.  Accept  the  idea  that  Latin  American 
countries — like  other  countries  of  the  world — 
have  the  freedom  to  determine  their  own 
political,  social,  and  economic  systems  on  be- 
half of  Latin  Americans  and  in  a  Latin  Amer- 
ican way. 

The  United  States  must  learn  to  under- 
stand and  accept  the  fact  that  differences 
exist  among  people  and  their  ways  of  looking 
at  things.  And  it  must  learn  to  adapt  to  these 
systems  when  they  pose  no  Intrinsic  danger  to 
the  United  States,  and  to  avoid  hostile  knee- 
jerk  reaction  when  disagreement  occurs. 

There  Is,  of  course,  no  guarantee  that  such 
policies  will  entirely  abate  hostility  and  ten- 
sion. But  they  could  begin  to  change  the 
climate  and  move  us  back  to  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation, rather  than  conflict.  The  need  has 
never  been  greater,  both  in  our  own  Interest 
and  in  the  Interest  of  hemispheric  progress 
and  world  peace. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  MAINE 
STATE  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
recently  received  two  resolutions  passed 
by  the  106th  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Maine.  These  are:  First.  Joint  Resolu- 
tion Memorializing  Congress  for  the  Pur- 
pose of  Amending  the  United  States 
Constitution  Relative  to  Abortion;  and 
second.  Joint  Resolution  Memorializing 
the  President  and  Congress  of  the  United 
States  To  Obtain  a  Pull  Accounting  of 
POWs  and  MIA's. 

On  behalf  of  my  colleague,  Senator 
Hathaway,  and  myself,  I  ask  unanimous 
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consent  that  these  resolutions  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Joint  Resolution  Amending  the  U.S.  Con- 
STirtmoN  Relative  to  Abortion 

We.  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Maine  In  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Leg- 
islative Session  assembled,  most  respectfully 
present  and  petition  your  Honorable  Body  as 
follows : 

Whereas,  medically  and  scientifically  a 
h'lman  embryo  or  fetus  exists  as  a  living 
fnd  growing  human  Individual  from  the 
moment  of  conception;  and 

Whereas,  the  moment  of  birth  represents 
merely  an  Identifiable  point  along  the  course 
of  human  development  and  not  the  begin- 
ning of  human  life;  and 

Whereas,  respect  for  human  life  has  been 
a  hallmark  of  civilized  society  for  millennia; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Maine  Legislature  has  sup- 
ported and  shown  concern  for  the  life  of  the 
unborn  child  by  rejecting  all  attempts  to 
liberalize,  modify  or  change  the  State's  abor- 
tion law;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
by  decision  has  ruled  against  the  unborn; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Maine  Legislature  wishes  to 
establish  and  define  the  rights  of  the  unborn; 
now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved:  By  your  Memorallsts,  that  the 
United  States  Congress  propose  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  read : 

1.  As  used  In  the  Fifth  and  Fourteenth 
Articles  of  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  dealing  with  the  de- 
privation of  life,  the  word  "person"  shall 
apply  to  every  human  being  regardless  of  the 
stage  of  his  biological  development. 

2.  Nothing  herein  shall  prohibit  any  state 
from  adopting  such  laws  as  are  necessary  to 
preserve  the  life  of  the  expectant  mother. 

3.  Congress  and  the  several  states  shall 
have  the  power  to  enforce  this  amendment 
by  appropriate  legislation;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved:  That  certified  copies  of  this  res- 
olution be  Immediately  transmitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, to  each  Member  of  the  Maine  Con- 
gressional Delegation  and  to  the  Legislatures 
of  each  of  the  several  states  attesting  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  by  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Sixth  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Maine. 


Joint  Resolution  To  Obtain  a  Pull  Ac- 
counting OF  POW'S  AND  MIA's 

We,  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Maine  In  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Legis- 
lative Session  assembled,  most  respectfully 
present  and  petition  the  President  and  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  North  Vietnamese  and  their 
allies  have  not  as  agreed,  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for  all  prisoners  of  war  or  persons 
missing  In  action;  and 

Whereas,  the  recent  list  of  555  prisoners  of 
war  released  by  North  Viet  Nam  in  response 
to  agreement,  does  not  Include  names  of 
56  known  prisoners  of  war  and  Is  considered 
no  more  accurate  than  their  earlier  lists;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Government 
has  received  the  names  of  only  7  of  317  serv- 
icemen known  to  be  missing  In  Laos;    and 

Whereas,  the  tragedy  of  leaving  Ameri- 
can prisoners  behind  previously  experienced 
In  Korea  must  not  be  repeated;  and 

Whereas  approximately  1.400  families 
must  not  be  abandoned  to  live  In  torturous 
anxiety  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  their  loved 
ones;  now  therefore,  be  it 


Resolved:  That  we,  your  Memorialists,  re- 
spectfully recommend  and  urge  the  President 
and  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
sider the  feeling  of  this  State  expressed  In 
the  foregoing  preamble  as  well  as  those  of 
the  Nation  and  to  do  everything  within 
their  power  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  and 
complete  accounting  of  all  prisoners  of  war 
and  persons  missing  in  action;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved:  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be 
directed  to  transmit  forthwith  suitable  copies 
of  this  Memorial  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  Congress  and  to 
the  Members  of  said  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  State  of  Maine. 


THIRD  ANNIVERSARY  OF  SOUTH 
VIETNAM'S  LAND-TO-THE-TILL- 
ER  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
3  years  ago  yesterday  that  President 
Nguyen  Van  Thieu  promulgated  the 
land-to-the-tiller  law  in  South  Viet- 
nam, and  announced  that  this  basic  re- 
form was  to  be  carried  out  over  a  3-year 
period.  By  the  end  of  those  3  years,  the 
goal  was  to  distribute  some  2. 5 -million 
acres — half  the  cultivated  land  in  South 
Vietnam — to  800,000  tenant  farmer  fam- 
ilies. 

The  underlying  goal,  of  course,  was  to 
deal  with  the  bsisic  land-based  grievances 
of  this  impoverished,  majority  portion  of 
the  rural  population — grievances  which 
had  led  to  substantial  support  for  the 
Communist  VIetcong  .just  as  similar 
grievances  had  produced  crucial  peasant 
support  for  revolutions  in  Russia,  China, 
and  Cuba  and  for  other  20th  century 
upheavals. 

Yesterday  was  the  third  anniversary  of 
the  land-to-the-tiller  law,  the  day  for 
which  the  original  goals  were  set.  It 
therefore  seems  highly  appropriate  to  ex- 
amine what  the  actual  achievements 
have  been.  Today,  1,850,000  acres  of 
landlord -owned  lands,  and  450.000  acres 
of  government-owned  lands  have  been 
distributed,  altogether  2.3-million  acres, 
out  of  the  original  goal  of  2.5  million. 
They  have  been  distributed  to  a  total  of 
approximately  750.000  families  out  of 
the  original  goal  of  800,000  families.  Over 
150,000  more  families  are  in  the  process 
of  receiving  title  to  additional  lands. 
Landlords  are  receiving  fair  compensa- 
tion. 

Thus,  rare  for  a  reform  program  of 
such  scope  and  magnitude — assuredly 
even  in  this  country,  let  alone  in  South 
Vietnam,  in  the  midst  of  a  war — the 
original  land  distribution  goal  has  been 
more  than  90-Dercent  fulfilled.  If  one 
counts  the  further  land  now  in  the  final 
distribution  process,  the  goal  has  indeed 
been  110-percent  fulfilled. 

This  has.  in  fact,  constituted  one  of 
the  most  sweeping  and  efifective  programs 
of  social  and  economic  reform  in  postwar 
Asia  rivaling  fully  the  land  reforms  of 
Japan,  Taiwan,  and  South  Korea.  For 
the  first  time,  it  has  given  the  South 
Vietnamese  peasant,  over  5  million  peo- 
ple in  the  750,000  households  that  have 
now  received  their  land,  a  real  stake  In 
their  society. 

While  the  land  reform  has  been  going 
on,  rice  production  has  increased  by  one- 
third.  While  it  has  been  going  on,  VIet- 
cong recruitment  has  dropped  from  the 


range  of  5,000  to  7,000  men,  recruited 
each  month  from  the  South  Vietnamese 
countrj'side,  to  fewer  than  1,000  men  re- 
cruited each  month.  A  recently-published 
report  by  Control  Data  Corp..  carried 
out  for  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, which  was  based  on  more 
than  900  random-sample  interviews  with 
Mekong  Delta  peasants,  has  shown  an 
accompanying,  dramatic  shift  in  peasant 
attitudes  and  allegiances  toward  the 
government  in  Saigon. 

The  British  used  land  reform  against 
the  Malaysian  insurgency.  The  Venezue- 
lans used  it  against  Castroite  guerrillas 
in  the  early  1960's,  and  the  Bolivians 
found  it  was  virtually  100-percent  suc- 
cessful as  a  means  of  heading  oflf  the 
appeal  of  Che  Guevara.  Such  land  re- 
forms did  not  cost  a  single  life.  They  did 
not  kill  a  single  man,  woman  or  child. 
But,  again  and  again,  they  have  resolved 
the  basic,  deep-seated  grievances  which 
had  led,  or  were  leading,  an  impoverished 
peasant  population  toward  massive  vio- 
lence. And  one  may  add  to  this  list  the 
land  reforms  of  Japan,  Taiwan,  and 
South  Korea,  and  those  also  of  Iran  and 
Mexico,  each  and  every  one  of  which  has 
given  great  impetus  to  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  to  overall  economic  develop- 
ment. Several  of  these,  too,  may  have 
headed  oflf  massive  political  violence. 

Unlike  the  countries  which  I  have  de- 
scribed, the  old  governments  of  Tsarist 
Russia,  pre- 1949  China,  and  Batista's 
Cuba  did  not  learn  the  lesson  in  time: 
They  were  unseated  by  revolutions  which 
relied  predominantly  on  the  support  of  a 
landless  peasantry. 

In  South  Vietnam,  it  is  tragic  that 
the  lesson  was  not  learned  earlier.  But 
it  WEis,  at  least,  and  in  fact,  learned. 
When  the  Thieu  government  does  some- 
thing bad,  let  us  say  so,  loudly,  and 
clearly.  But  when  it  does  something 
good — when  it  helps  5  million  of  its  most 
impoverished,  most  aggrieved  citizen., 
toward  a  better  life  and  toward  per- 
sonal dignity — let  us  also  say  so,  again 
loudly  and  clearly. 

And  let  us  not  lose  this  precious  lesson 
for  the  future,  or  fall  into  the  trap  of 
thinking  that  the  only  possible  attitudes 
toward  the  peasant  populations  who  to- 
gether constitute  70  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  third  world  are  attitudes 
of  total  neglect  or  massive  violence — 
total  neglect  of  their  awesome  poverty, 
massive  violence  as  a  response,  if  that 
poverty  makes  them  prey  to  those  who 
organize  for  revolution.  For  the  third 
world,  there  is  a  third  alternative:  the 
alternative  of  humane,  consistent  sup- 
port for  programs  that  will  ameliorate 
the  poverty  of  the  hundreds  of  millions 
who  till  land  that  they  do  not  own  them- 
selves, desperate  and  hungry;  the  alter- 
native of  programs  that,  through  pro- 
viding them  with  a  real  stake  in  their 
society,  will  give  an  assured  motivation 
to  increase  food  production,  and  a  solid 
reason  to  eschew  massive  bloodletting. 

Such  programs  will  not  only  help 
mightily  to  prevent  future  Vietnams,  in 
which  millions  would  surely  die,  just  as 
7  million  or  more  have  died  already  in 
the  great  peasant-based  revolutions  of 
the  20th  century,  but  they  will  also  pro- 
vide the  only  base  which  has  really 
worked  for  consistently  increased  agri- 
cultural   production,    sparked    by    the 
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knowledge  that  increased  production 
dounds  to  the  farmer's  benefit 
the  landlord's. 

President  Thieu  has  carried  ou 
sive  land  reform  program.  That 
and  well  done.  This  body  support4l 
dent  Thieu.  with  appropriate 
and  technical  assistance  through|the 
eign  aid  program,  in  carrying 
land  reform.  The  direct  and  indiitct 
port  cost  has  been  equal  to  far 
a  single  week's  cost  of  the  war. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  lessons 
from  Vietnam — as  to  the  pass: 
power   of   peasant   grievances 
urgent  need  for  programs  that 
dress  such  grievances  in  time— |tvill 
be  lost  upon  us,  or  upon  our 
around  the  world.  It  would  on 
pound  the  tragedy  of  Vietnam,  if 
that  were  bought  so  dear,  were 
most  before  it  was  grasped. 

So,  I  may  say  honestly  to 
Thieu.  that  while  very  far  indeed 
agreeing  with  all  the  policies  of 
emment.  I  recognize  that  one 
mane  and  very  positive,  and  very 
ful  policy  is  that  of  land  to 
and  for  this  broad  and  dramatic 
I  believe  the  South  Vietnamese 
congratulated. 
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Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  Presldenit 
deeply  concerned  over  the  pro 
Illation  changes  affecting  the 
cial  services  programs,  conducted 
title  IV-A  and  other  titles  of  th< 
Security    Act.     The    impact    ol 
changes  would  be  a  drastic 
of    Federal    support    for    these 
needed  social  services.  And  wit: 
Federal  support  many  of  the 
simply  could  no  longer  be  provi 

Many  of  us  have  talked  about 
regulations  in  terms  of  their 
value,  as  indicating  a  policy  _. 
the  administration  is  setting  out 
plement.  And  much  is  said  abo, 
trend  toward  self-help  and  local 
tive  and  away  from  reliance  on 
eral  Government  as  the  prime 
solving  social  problems.  The  _. 
this  trend  is  an  important  one  _ 
that  I  hope  the  Congress  will  give 
attention  to  in  the  months  ahead 

Today,  however,  I  want  to  tall 
these   proposed   regulation    .... 
more  particular  terms.  I  want  .„ 
our  attention  away  for  a  moment 
the  overriding  significance  these 
represent,  and  look  directly  at 
dividuals  caught  up  in  this 

A  public  meeting  was  held 

my  State  of  New  Hampshire  to 
together  as  many  of  these  people 
sible.  They  represented  every 
the  social  services  program — 
mothers  whose  children  receive 
services  to  those  receiving  help 
tal  health  centers  to  those  who  i  _ 
programs  and  administer  the  social 
lees  funds. 

I  feel  that  hearing  their  stories 
cial  to  any  real  understanding 
Issue.  Take,  for  example,  the  si 
faced  by  Camp  Mayhew  in  Bristc  I 
This  is  a  year-round  program  f^r 
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advantaged boys  to  try  to  provide  for 
them  those  normal  boyhood  experiences 
they  have  missed.  The  camp  has  been 
able  to  expand  its  program  from  an  en- 
rollment of  10  boys  in  1969  to  66  this  past 
year.  If  the  new  regulations  go  into  ef- 
fect, they  would  only  be  able  to  provide 
services  for  18  to  24  boys  in  1973,  based 
upon  their  private  income. 

Or  take  the  situation  the  North  Con- 
way, N.H.,  day-care  center  is  facing. 
This  center  cares  for  44  children  and 
gives  many  mothers  the  opportunity  to 
work  instead  of  just  hving  off  welfare. 
With  the  new  regulations  they  face  a 
deficit  of  $8,300  and  will  be  forced  to 
close  in  early  1974.  And  another  pro- 
gram in  Berlin,  N.H.,  which  provides  pro- 
fessional counseling  and  therapy  for 
adults,  will  also  be  forced  to  close  its 
doors. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  our  re- 
sources are  not  unlimited,  that  we  must 
set  priorities  in  Federal  spending.  The 
Congress  realized  last  fall  that  spending 
for  the  social  services  program  was  too 
open  ended  and  was  creating  a  crisis 
in  the  Federal  budget.  This  is  why  we 
adopted  the  $2.5-billion  ceiling  for  the 
program — to  prevent  abuses  and  to  re- 
quire States  to  more  carefully  order  their 
priorities. 

This  action  was  necessary.  But  the 
new  regulations,  I  feel,  go  too  far  in  re- 
stricting the  program.  The  material  that 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
today  illustrates  this  in  the  way  which  I 
feel  is  the  most  persuasive — this  is  the 
human  side  of  the  story.  These  people 
know  the  real  impact  of  these  changes, 
and  we  should  listen  carefully  to  what 
they  have  to  say. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  statements  of 
many  of  those  who  met  in  Concord, 
N.H..  on  March  10,  to  protest  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  social  services  pro- 
gram, be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Beblin,  N.H., 
March   9,   1973. 
To:  State  Congressional  Delegation. 
Subject:  Propoeed  changes  In  Social  Service 
Rules. 

I  am  Dale  True,  a  resident  of  Berlin  NJI., 
Pastor  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ  and 
the  United  Methodist  Church  In  Berlin,  and 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  Hol- 
iday Center,  a  non-profit  social  agency  serv- 
ing adults  of  the  Berlin  area.  The  Center 
provides  professional  services  for  persons 
needing  counselling,  therapy,  referral  service 
in  the  field  of  mental  rehabilitation:  pro- 
vides opportunity  for  social  contact  for  the 
lonely,  forgotten,  and  people  with  problems 
or  handicaps:  provides  encouragement  for 
self-development  through  experiences  of 
learning,  art.  crafts,  and  other  cultural  ex- 
periences: and  helps  fulfill  the  need  to  be 
of  service  to  others  as  well  as  helping  de- 
velop a  feeling  of  being  wanted  and  giving 
a  sense  of  worthwhlleness  to  individuals. 
About  one-half  the  members  are  over  60 
years  old. 

During  the  period  July  1.  1971  to  July  1. 
1972.  approximately  3600  people  used  the 
Center  a  total  of  11.950  times.  During  Feb- 
ruary. 1973,  191  members  and  384  guests 
used  the  Center  a  total  of  1423  times. 

There  Is  no  question  In  the  minds  of  the 
staff  members,  members  of  the  Board  of 
Governors,  many  professionals  In  the  area. 


as  well  as  the  people  using  the  Center  that 
the  services  rendered  by  Holiday  Center  are 
fulfilling  a  vital  need  for  many  people  In 
the  Berlin  area.  If  the  operation  of  the  Cen- 
ter was  terminated.  It  would  be  a  severe  loss 
to  the  community.  A  major  part  of  our  fund- 
ing la  from  funds  provided  through  Title  IVA 
and  most  of  the  matching  funds  provided 
locally  are  donated  private  funds  through 
United  Fund. 

We  protest  the  action  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  In  propos- 
ing new  regulations  which  would  drastically 
effect  our  social  service  agency.  In  all  proba- 
bility requiring  that  the  Center  be  closed. 

The  citizens  of  the  Berlin  area  who  need 
these  services  deserve  a  better  break  than 
having  a  door  closed  in  their  faces. 

We  respectfully  appeal  to  our  New  Hamp- 
shire Congressional  Delegation  to  do  all  m 
Its  power  to  prevent  the  Implementation  of 
the  proposed  new  HEW  regulations. 

Dale   True, 
Board    of    Governors,    Holiday    Center, 
Berlin. 


Statement  of  Ben  Adler 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee: My  name  Is  Ben  Adler,  and  I  am  Direc- 
tor of  Services  for  the  Aging  In  Manchester. 

We  are  currently  providing  service  In  the 
areas  of  recreation,  nutrition,  health,  trans- 
portation and  employment.  Manchester,  be- 
ing a  mill  city.  Its  older  Inhabitants  being 
former  employees  of  mills,  number  11,000 
plus. 

Seventy  five  percent  of  those  over  60  live 
within  a  ^4  mile  radius  of  downtown.  In 
solitary  rooms,  with  primitive  or  no  cook- 
ing facilities.  Because  of  their  former  em- 
ployment, they  are  forced  to  live  off  mini- 
mum, yes  minimum  social  security  and 
have  not  been  able  to  save  any  money  to 
draw  on  during  these  aging  years. 

Our  department  is  committed  to  two 
areas;  one,  the  Identification  of  these  aging 
through  outreach,  and  the  referral  of  the 
problem  through  cooperation  with  every 
agency  In  the  city  providing  service  to  the 
aged.  Either  the  service  Is  brought  to  the 
person  or  the  person  is  brought  to  the  serv- 
ice. 

Within  the  department  there  are  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  the  aging;  this  has 
also  led  to  other  Job  opportunities  in  the 
community.  The  coordination  of  services,  the 
avoiding  of  duplication  of  service,  the  pro- 
vision for  an  outlet  for  sale  of  their  hand- 
made articles,  creation  of  recreation  areas 
to  prevent  social  atrophy  and  depression, 
the  alleviation  of  housing  problems,  the 
geriatric  diagnostic  clinic,  homemaker  serv- 
ices, and  basic  feeding  program  are  not 
luxuries — they  are  necessities  and  must  be 
continued. 

Keeping  our  aging  as  independent  and  at 
home  as  long  as  possible.  Is  much  cheaper 
than  Institutionalization  and  much  health- 
ier for  all  society.  Thank  you. 

Camp  Mathew:  A  Camp  tor  Disadvantaged 
BOTS  OF  New  Hampshire.  Newfound  Lake, 
Bristol,  N.H. 

Camp  Mayhew  is  a  full  year  around  pro- 
gram for  culturally  and/or  economically  dis- 
advantaged boys  from  New  Hampshire,  ages 
10-12.  The  program  has  three  components: 

(1)  A  four  week  residential  camp  session 
on  Mayhew  Island.  Newfound  Lake.  New 
Hampshire,  consisting  of: 

(a)  Red  Cross  swimming  program. 
*  (b)  Day  hiking  and  overnight  camping. 

(c)  An  athletic  program  including  volley- 
ball, Softball,  basketball,  baseball,  canoeing, 
sailing  and  ropes  course. 

(d)  An  introductory  environmental 
studies  program  designed  around  the  natural 
setting  and  resources  of  Mayhew  Island  and 
Newfound  Lake.  Weekly  sound  and  color 
nature  films  are  used  to  supplement  this 
program. 
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(e)  The  usual  camp  program  of  bam  fires, 
singing,  story  telling  and  arts  and  crafts. 

(f)  A  Work  Hour  Program  In  which  boys 
are  given  "real  work"  to  be  performed  (trail 
clearing,  wood  chopping,  light  carpentry, 
painting,  etc.)  thus,  gaming  Introductory 
instruction  In  tool  use.  Such  work  earns 
"Mayhew  Money"  which  Is  all  that  can  be 
used  m  the  camp  store.  (Through  this 
mechanism  we  hope  to  teach  the  rudiments 
of  saving  and  monetary  plannmg,  as  well 
as  to  Instill  a  "Work  Ethic") 

(2)  A  year  around  follow  up  by  the  director 
with  each  boy  which  usually  consists  of 
three  visits,  one  at  his  school,  one  with  his 
family  and  one  fbr  a  small  group  outing. 

(3)  The  placement  of  our  qualified  grad- 
uates in  private  summer  camp  programs  un- 
der full  scholarships. 

Camp  Mayhews'  Intensive  athletic-camp 
skills  program  of  Instruction  Is  used  as  a 
vehicle  for  developing  within  72  socially  and/ 
or  economically  disadvantaged  boys  from 
New  Hampshire  those  normal  boyhood  experi- 
ences of  which  they  have  been  deprived. 
Mayhew  also  offers  these  boys  the  chance  to 
be  a  winner,  to  enjoy  strong  male  Influences 
and  affection  and  the  unhindered  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  their  sense  of  self  worth. 

With  these  goals  In  mind  the  college-aged 
staff  at  Mayhew  are  selected  for  their 
genuine  desire  to  help  boys,  their  com- 
petency In  athletic/camp  skills  and  their 
commitment  to  the  Mayhew  Philosophy. 
This,  coupled  with  the  directors  experience 
as  a  teacher,  coach  and  guidance  counselor, 
enables  Camp  Mayhew  to  perform  In  an  area 
of  social  welfare  where  little  has  previously 
been  done.  Boys  within  low  income  or  wel- 
fare families  generally  do  not  have  the  op- 
portimlty  to  germinate  and  experience  suc- 
cess In  a  natural  environment  far  removed 
from  the  distractions  of  modern  day  life. 
Mayhew  provides  this  opportunity. 

Mayhew  can  and  does  alter  minor  be- 
havioral and  emotional  problems  which  some 
of  Its  boys  have,  but  is  not  equipped  to  work 
with  boys  who  have  records  of  deep-seated 
emotional  and  behavioral  problems. 

What  kmd  of  boy  should  Mayhew  serve? 
A  boy  who  needs  and  Is  able  to  respond  to: 
strong  male  affection,  competent  Instruction 
In  athletic  skills,  the  enjoyment  of  competi- 
tion, the  satisfaction  of  usmg  his  abilities 
to  their  maximum  potential  and  most  Im- 
portantly, a  boy  who  still  has  the  capacity 
to  make  positive  changes  in  his  outlook  and 
approach  toward  becoming  a  better  citizen. 

The  Camp  Mayhew  program  has  an  an- 
nual budget  of  approximately  $40,000  which 
provides  for  full  tuition  scholarships  of  $550 
each  for  72  boys.  Our  funding  Is  from  four 
sources : 

(1)  Federal  Grants  which  are  routed 
through  the  New  Hampshire  Division  of  Wel- 
fare for  Title  IVa  funding.  In  1972-73  this 
consisted  of  $4000  from  the  Manchester 
Model  Cities  Agency  which  was  matched  for 
$16,000. 

(2)  Private  grants  which  again  are  routed 
through  the  New  Hampshire  Division  of  Wel- 
fare for  Title  IVa  funding.  In  1972-73  this 
consisted  of  a  $1,250  grant  from  the  Pearson 
Trust  which  was  matched  for  $5,000. 

(3)  A  Community  Sponsorship  Program 
In  which  service  groups  (Lions.  Rotarlans, 
etc.)  and  business  concerns  make  tuition 
gifts  for  boys  from  their  community.  Last 
year  Mayhew  had  8  sponsors  who  contributed 
half  tuition  for  8  boys  for  a  total  of  $2,000. 

(4)  Private  solicitation  In  and  out  of  the 
state  of  New  Hampshire.  Last  year  approxi- 
mately $9,700  was  contributed. 

How  wUl  the  title  IVa  regulations  affect 
Mayhew? 

(1)  There  now  exists  confusion  over 
whether  any  grant  from  the  Model  Cities 
Agency  would  be  match  granted.  This  would 
cause  a  decrease  of  our  program  in  Man- 
chester of  40  boys  to  4  boys. 

(2)  The  cut-off  of  donated  funds  as  the 
otates  share  in  claiming  Federal  matching 


funds  would  cost  us  the  loss  of  two  or  three 
Initiating  grants.  At  present,  we  have  ne- 
gotiated for  such  funds  with  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Charitable  Trusts,  the  Groton  School 
Camp  Association,  the  Manchester  Housing 
Authority  and  several  United  Funds.  The  loss 
of  tuition  Is  estimated  to  be  at  least  $8,000. 
This  would  cause  a  decrease  In  the  number  of 
boys  from  other  parts  of  New  Hampshire  of 
20  to  5. 

Thus  Camp  Mayhew.  which  has  built  Its 
enrollment  from  10  boys  In  1969  to  66  boys 
In  1972  would  only  be  able  to  provide  serv- 
ices for  18-24  boys  In  1973,  based  upon  our 
private  Income  and  pledges. 

Since  Its  Inception  In  1969.  Camp  Mayhew 
has  provided  Its  services  to  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  at  no  cost  to  the  State  and  small 
cost  to  Federal  agencies. 

Statement  of  Jackie  Howe 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  My  name  Is  Jackie 
Howe.  I  represent  the  North  Conway  Day 
Care  Center  of  which  I  am  the  director.  I  am 
here  to  express  my  concern  over  the  new 
regulations  for  the  Title  Pour  A  funds.  We 
care  for  a  total  of  forty  four  chUdren  of  which 
seventeen  are  from  one  parents  homes; 
mothers  working  rather  than  being  on  wel- 
fare. Our  fees  are  based  on  federal  guide  lines 
as  established  for  the  free  lunch  programs. 
This  year  we  raised  $5,391  for  Title  Four  A 
matching  funds,  a  receiving  $16,173. 

Our  community  has  deep  concern  for  these 
programs  as  evidenced  by  a  new  $162,000 
multi-purpose  building  built  by  private 
funds  under  the  leadership  of  a  church.  We 
also  are  now  developing  a  sheltered  workshop 
building  program.  The  total  programs  care 
for  120  children  each  day  seventy  five  percent 
of  them  are  low  Income. 

My  own  program  has  already  received  for 
next  years  budget  private  gifts  of  seven  hun- 
dred dollars,  organizations  gifts  of  $1,000  dol- 
lars and  revenue  sharing  funds  of  five  thou- 
sand dollars.  We  have  pledges  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars  more  from  a  local  church  and 
plan  fund  drives  as  well.  This  from  a  com- 
munity of  about  twenty  five  hundred  to 
three  thousand  people.  I  feel  our  people  have 
responded  well  and  reached  a  saturation 
point. 

Cutting  our  budget  from  forty  one  thou- 
sand to  thirty  one  thousand  for  1973-1974, 
with  all  our  efforts  we  face  a  deficit  of  eight 
thousand  three  hundred  dollars  and  will  be 
forced  to  close  In  early  1974  as  all  our  funds 
under  the  new  regulations  cannot  be 
matched.  The  closing  wlU  not  only  have  deep 
personal  tradgedy  but  wUl  place  several 
mothers  on  welfare  and  leave  rooms  and 
equipment  useless. 

Homemaker  Service  Provides  a  Choice 
(Statement  of  Henrietta  Charest,  Director- 
Supervisor,   Sullivan   County   Homemaker 
Service) 

Homemaker/Home  Health  Aides  are  em- 
ployees trained  In  the  skills  of  homemaking, 
who  provide  care  In  the  home,  to  families 
and  Individuals  during  periods  of  stress  or 
crisis.  They  are  neither  maids  nor  nurses. 
It  might  be  said  that  they  are  women  giving 
the  kind  of  care  a  relative  might  give  if  the 
need  arose. 

The  Homemaker/Home  Health  Aid  Agency 
makes  Individual  considerations  concerning 
the  placement  of  a  Homemaker,  fees  charged, 
length  and  hours  of  service.  All  Homemakers 
have  on  the  Job  supervision.  Specifically 
many  of  these  women  now  have  gainfully 
rewarding,  classified  occupations  In  the  la- 
bor market  that  they  never  had  before, 
thereby  enabling  them  to  supplement  fam- 
ily incomes,  reduce  or  eliminate  welfare 
needs,  obtain  future  Social  Security  coverage 
for  their  later  years,  and  obtain  promotional 
advancement  within  this  field. 

What  will  happen  In  Sullivan  County  and 
around  the  state.  If  this  kind  of  service  Is  not 
available?  Choices  will  simply  not  exist.  It  Is 


the  Right  In  most  cases,  of  every  human 
being,  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  enter  an 
Institution,  either  permanently  or  tempo- 
rarUy.  But  If  the  option  Is  non-existent  then 
the  whole  discussion  of  Rights  becomes  aca- 
demic. 

The  following  two  cases  are  fictitious  and 
intended  only  to  indicate  the  kinds  of  clients 
served  by  any  Homemaker  agency.  For  ex- 
ample— Mr.  Z  is  old,  alone,  a  victim  of  Park- 
inson's disease.  He  Is  a  recipient  of  State 
Assistance  and  operates  a  small  business  out 
of  his  hom.e.  He  is  confined  now  to  a  wheel 
chair — but  he  wants  to  stay  home,  provide 
his  small  service,  be  among  his  own  belong- 
ings, within  reach  of  his  old  and  familiar 
friends.  He  needs  someone  to  clean  his  house, 
do  his  shopping  and  make  his  meals.  A  home- 
maker  does  It  in  three  hours  a  day.  Compare 
this  cost  to  the  cost  of  24  hours  a  day  care 
In  a  nursing  home — where  professional  nurses 
are  being  paid.  Mr.  Z  needs  a  homemaker  not 
a  nurse.  He  needs  his  home  and  the  comfort 
of  his  friends— not  an  Institution.  He  has  a 
choice  if  a  Homemaker/Home  Health  Aide 
Service  is  available.  If  It's  not  avaUable  he 
certainly  stUl  has  a  Right— but  he  has  no 
choice. 

Mrs.  X  is  26  years  old,  foreign  born,  the 
mother  of  two  small  chUdren.  Her  husband 
a  military  man.  Is  in  Europe.  Mrs.  X  is  se- 
verely depressed  and  under  the  out-patient 
care  of  a  county  clinic.  She  needs  someone 
to  come  each  day— give  her  supportive  care- 
help  her  to  cope  with  her  chUdren.  In  short 
Mrs.  X  and  her  chUdren  need  some  mother- 
ing. She  cannot  manage  her  life  without 
help.  Her  homemaker  U  a  50  year  old  woman 
and  the  mother  of  nme.  What  are  Mrs.  Xs 
choices?  She  can  have  a  homemaker  and  the 
faculties  of  other  supportive  services  or  she 
can  be  admitted  to  the  state  hospital  and 
place  her  chUdren  In  foster  homes.  Cost 
comparisons  here  are  clearly  apparent  It 
costs  less  In  terms  of  dollars  for  Mrs.  X  to 
stay  home  and  avoid  Institutionalization  for 
herself  and  foster  care  for  her  chUdren.  In 
human  terms  the  cost  of  spUttlng  this  fam- 
Uy  cannot  be  measured. 

New  Hampshire  Home  Care  Services  As- 
sociation, a  central  agency,  has  been  estab- 
lished after  many  months  of  dedicated  effcrt 
It  offers  assistance  to  initiate  new  agencies 
and  provide  fiscal  assistance  along  with 
standardized  training. 

If  funds  are  cut  wUl  new  agencies  start 
out  without  a  central  agency  to  help  and/ 
or  wUl  a  central  agency  be  available  to  help' 
WUl  agencies  survive  the  rigors  and  diffi- 
culties of  operation  without  a  strong  central 
arm?  Funding  cuts  resulting  from  the  pro- 
posed regulation  changes  strUce  at  the  very 
heart  of  New  Hampshire's  effort  to  care  for  Us 
famuies  in  their  own  homes  whenever  pos- 
sible. These  funding  cuts  for  service  make 
It  Impossible  for  communities  to  provide 
Homemaker/Home  Health  Aide  in  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire.  Who  can  measure  the  Ir- 
reparable damage  done  to  our  communities 
Individually,  or  to  our  state  as  a  whole.  Mul- 
tiply Mr.  Z  and  Mrs.  X  hundreds  of  times 
over  around  the  state.  We  In  Homemaker 
Services  see  that  to  cut  these  funds  is  to  make 
It  impossible  for  all  people  m  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  to  exercise  their  Rights  be- 
cause their  choices  have  been  eliminated. 

Social  Services  A  Part  of  Public  Housing 
(Statement    of   Mary   Mongan,    Director   of 

Tenant     Services,     Manchester     Housing 

Authority) 

At  one  time  the  prime  responsibility  of 
housing  was  to  give  shelter,  however,  In  re- 
cent years  the  nation  as  a  whole,  through 
the  media  of  television,  has  become  aware 
that  you  cannot  concentrate  Into  such  dense 
living  conditions  famUles  already  burdened 
with  financial  and  social  problems  and  Ignore 
the  outcome,  as  we  have  seen  happen  In  St 
Louis,  and  as  I  have  seen  Just  recently  In 
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nearby  Lynn,  Mass.  They  will 
which  shelters  them. 

In   1970  Congress  recognized   th#t 
alone  did  not  make  a  home  and 
declared    that    low-Income    families 
have  their  social  and  individual 
In  addition  to  purely  housing  and 
needs,  and  listed  8  broad  areas  of 
primary  goals : 

Physical  health. 

Mental  health. 

Economic  security. 

Personal  fulfillment. 

Participation  In  community  life. 

Freedom  of  choice  In  personal  Uvli^g 

Possession  of  a  system  of  ethical 

Perpetuation  of  social  Institutions . 

ALL  OF  THEm  COALS  ARE  HOUSING 

All  of  US  are  aware  of  the 
of  living,  but  It  Is  more  so  for 
families,  for  every  day  they  must 
slons  as  to  what  are  the  priorities 
family — and  often  a  crisis  occurs 
quires   that    they   again    alter    tha|t 
That  crisis  can  be  anything  from 
shoes  to  a  tooth  extraction :  for  vriiY 
of  seven  or  more,  a  child  has  but 
of  shoes  and  never  sees  a  dentist 
too  late. 

In  1970  HUD  provided  funds  for 
tlon  programs  and   committed 
thorltles  to  programs  for  upgradln 
and  social  conditions  In  low  rent 
this   time   local   housing   authorities 
working    with    their    tenants    to 
needs    and    to    initiate    programs 
those  needs.  HUD  could  not  provljde 
for    programs:    therefore    In    June 
agreement  was  entered  Into  by 
Urban    Development    and    the 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
HEW    would    provide    funds 
housing  authorities  under  title 

Programs  were  Initiated  and 
and    Improvements    are    now    v 
crime  rate  has  dropped,  maintenance 
showing    signs    of    decreasing, 
looking  for  employment  because  ol 
care  centers,  youth  have  found 
ployment      through      Nelghborhooc 
Corps  programs,  educational 
responding  to  our  needs,  and  the 
less  lonely  and  receiving  health 
nutritional  programs  and  home  car  : 

No  longer  do  our  yoxith  have  to 
tag  of  "Project  Kid"  because  they 
able  to  participate  In  community 
at  boys  cluba,  girl  clubs,  scouting 
summer  campershlps  (which  also 
opportunity  of  seeing  they  had 
baseball  and  football  teams,  where 
had  a  chance  to  play. 

When  a  housing  authority  has 
dren  out  of  school,  every  day,  all 
activities  well    supervised   must   be 
to  keep  them  busy,  or  housing 
will  see  their  cost  of  maintenance 
and  more  frequent  visits  from  the 
fire  departments. 

If  a  large  family  of  low  Income 
their    family    every    possible 
whether  It  be  preventive  or  crisis 
that  family  If  they  were  not  on 
rolls  would  have  to  be,  for  many  a 
our   housing   areas   must   neglect 
ache  or  sore  throat  because  of  the 
Ing  that  It  win  quietly  go  away 
ther  Incidence.  I  have  seen  mother ; 
consult  a  doctor,  if  for  nothing 
her  own  peace  of  mind,  but  knowing 
and  not  having  a  way  to  pay  It,  can 
that  call.  Dental  care  Is  sadly 
there  are  many  at  the  age  of  13 
end  up  with  total  extraction — and 
tures  to  replace  them. 

The  new  rules,  as  proposed,  will 
scope  of  services  and  will  complete^ 
hands  to  Implement  programs, 
cles  within  our  community,  which 
private   funds   to   work   with    for 
purposes,  will  not  be  able  to  assist 
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public  funds  are  readily  available  for  social 
services. 

Low  income  persons  are  no  different  than 
any  other  human  beings,  If  they  are  content 
and  cared  for.  they  respond  to  demands  made 
upon  them  with  a  positive  attitude  and  will 
assert  themselves  to  help  themselves;  but, 
put  them  all  together  as  public  housing  does, 
with  every  ptossible  social  111  facing  them, 
day  after  day,  and  seeing  no  possible  way  out 
available  to  them  will  give  out  negative  re- 
sponses and  retaliate.  It  is  a  very  human  In- 
stinct to  do  so. 

We  can  begin  to  cvie  the  many  social 
problems  of  housing,  but  only  by  providing 
services  that  are  programmed  to  meet  hous- 
ing needs — all  we  ask  Is  to  be  able  to  provide 
more  than  shelter  for  persons  who  must 
reside  in  public  housing. 


Statement  of  Charles  Leahet,  President, 
Opportunttt   HotrsE,   Concord,   NJI. 

Styles  change — In  clothes  and  In  govern- 
ment. When  the  style  of  government  Is 
changed,  those  who  make  the  decision  must 
do  more  than  talk  theory  to  a  mirror.  They 
have  to  remember  the  old  rules.  They  have 
to  take  account  of  the  fact  that  the  old 
rules  created  the  facts  of  today  and  the 
legitimate  hopes  which  many  have  for  to- 
morrow. 

In  1965,  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature 
and  the  Governor  of  New  Hampshire  invited 
and  challenged  private  citizens  to  become 
partners  In  an  imaginative  attack  on  the 
problem  of  mental  illness.  The  objective  was 
to  bring  treatment  to  people  where  the  p)eo- 
ple  were — at  home.  The  method  was  to 
stimulate  groups  of  local  citizens  to  organize 
centers  for  the  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill. 
The  inducement  was  a  commitment  of 
money,  two  dollars  of  State  money  for  every 
dollar  of  money  raised  locally,  and  a  com- 
mitment of  professional  advice  and  guidance 
to  be  used  when  necessary  or  desired. 

Local  groups  have  created  and  now  sustain 
flffteen  community  mental  health  agencies 
throughout  the  State.  The  agencies  are  non- 
profit, private  agencies,  directed  by  dedicated 
laymen  and  staffed  by  professionals  in  the 
field  of  mental  health  care.  The  Division  of 
Mental  Health,  through  the  Office  of  Com- 
munity Mental  Health,  provides  administra- 
tive direction  and  support — but  the  care  that 
citizens  of  New  Hampshire  require  and  are 
entitled  to  Is  provided  by  the  agencies  them- 
selves. 

The  many  partnerships  which  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  has  Invested  In  are  im- 
proving and  expanding  the  necessary  services 
they  provide  each  year.  While  the  State  has 
never  fully  met  Its  financial  commitment  to 
Its  "Junior"  partners.  It  Is  clear  that  with- 
out the  funds  and  overall  direction  the  State 
provides,  no  amount  of  individual  commit- 
ment and  effort  at  the  local  level  could  have 
created  the  agencies  that  exist  today. 

The  old  rules  have  created  fifteen  success- 
ful partnerships  between  the  State  and 
groups  of  private  citizens.  These  fifteen  part- 
nerships, in  the  aggregate,  are  receiving  $1,- 
402,484  in  grants,  which  are  applied  toward 
total  budgets  of  $2,900,000,  to  provide  mental 
health  care  to  12,000  citizens  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. These  agencies  are  classic  examples  of 
the  creative  partnership  between  an  "In- 
vestor" who  seeks  long-range  objectives  for 
his  Investment  and  the  executives  who  pro- 
vide a  local  base,  know-how,  energy  and 
leadership.  And  although  the  original  objec- 
tives of  the  community  mental  health  pro- 
gram are  far  from  being  achieved,  a  new  task 
Is  being  planned  for  these  groups.  The  key 
to  any  plan  to  reduce  the  New  Hampshire 
Hospital  to  a  manageable  size  while  up- 
grading the  care  it  provides,  requires  that 
the  partners  provide  greatly  expanded  after- 
care services  at  the  local  level. 

Now  government  has  adopted  a  new  style. 
We   are   told   that  father   knows  best,   and 


what  Is  best  la  to  live  without  federal 
dollars. 

We  are  told  to  forget  the  fact  that  federal 
money  Is,  after  all,  our  money.  We  are  told 
that  this  Is  the  lesson  of  self-reUance.  What 
we  are  not  told  Is  how  the  new  system  of 
self-reliance  works,  nor  are  we  told  Just  who 
Is  supposed  to  become  self-reliant  We  are 
left  to  discover  the  facts  for  ourselves  as 
best  we  can. 

The  facts  that  we  can  discover  suggest 
that  self-reliant  people  had  best  avoid  men- 
tal Illness  Because  what  we  find  Is  that  if 
we  must  face  that  problem,  father  isn't  go- 
ing to  do  one  damn  thing  about  It. 

The  new  rules  were  not  created  by  Con- 
gress. They  were  Imposed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  even 
though  Congress  appropriated  funds  to  pro- 
vide mental  health  services.  If  HEW's  guide- 
lines in  this  area  stand,  federal  funds  to 
assist  and  encourage  either  the  State  or 
local  groups  to  provide  aftercare  services 
locally  will  be  gone. 

In  the  present  fiscal  year,  $511,532,  more 
than  one-third  of  the  total  grant  of  $1,402,- 
484  made  by  New  Hampshire  to  it«  fifteen 
local  partners,  came  through  the  Division 
of  Welfare.  The  $511,532  consisted  of  $138,000 
transferred  from  the  Division  of  Mental 
Health  and  the  balance  of  approximately 
$373,000  from  federal  funds  available  for 
social  services,  specifically  mental  health 
care  for  potential  or  former  welfare  recip- 
ients. Most  of  the  total  grant  was  used  to 
fund  aftercare  programs  for  former  hospital 
patients,  in  particular  residential  half-way 
houses  and  out-patient  care  at  local  clinics. 

If  federal  matching  funds  are  withdrawn, 
the  $350,000  total  increase  for  1974  that  the 
Governor  has  recommended  In  community 
mental  health  funds  will  not  even  make  up 
for  that  loss.  Because  of  tremendous  needs 
In  existing  programs  at  the  local  level,  the 
result  will  be  to  destroy  the  effort  to  provide 
aftercare  services  in  local  clinics.  Without 
such  services,  any  talk  of  a  permanent  and 
meaningful  reduction  In  the  population  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Hospital  or  a  genuine 
and  significant  improvement  in  the  services 
it  provides — without  substantial  expendi- 
tures of  additional  State  funds  at  the  Hos- 
pital— is  talk,  empty  and  ignorant  talk. 

There  is  one  other  fact.  For  many  of  the 
State's  partners,  additional  local  effort  is 
not  possible.  If  they  are  pressed  any  harder, 
many  of  them  will  simply  collapse.  Public 
funds  are  essential.  If  HEW's  decision  stands, 
the  State  will  have  to  provide  three  or  four 
times  $350,000  in  increased  State  aid  if 
current  programs  are  to  be  maintained  and 
a  meaningful  aftercare  program  is  to  develop. 

The  local  agencies  cannot  set  the  new 
style  in  government.  And  they  cannot  afford 
It.  The  lesson  of  self-reliance  is  lost  on  us 
and  will  have  even  less  meaning  for  those 
who  need  care  which  Is  not  available.  Those 
are  the  facts.  The  rest  U  suitable  material 
for  debaters. 

TTTLE  IV  A  FONDINO 

When  we  speak  of  the  mentally  retarded 
most  people  envision  the  inevitably  charm- 
ing child  pictured  with  one  or  another  movie 
star  or  sports  hero  on  television  or  in  a  na- 
tional magazine.  The  whole  idea  behind  this 
approach  Is  that  the  viewing  audience  Is 
supposed  to  feel  sorry  for  the  retarded  per- 
son, give  him  a  handout  and  be  done  with 
him,  forget  him.  Like  any  minority  group 
the  retarded  today  are  not  interested  In  the 
free  ride.  They  do  not  want  to  sponge  off 
their  more  fortunate  friends  the  taxpayers. 
They  want  the  c^portunity  to  make  it  on 
their  own,  to  have  a  Job  or  at  least  a  chance 
at  training  for  work.  They  want  to  be  con- 
sidered useful  to  their  society  and  acquire 
the  dignity  everyone  is  entitled  to:  the  dig- 
nity of  living  free  and  self-sufflciently. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  thousands 
of  mentally  retarded  pec^le  sitting  at  home: 
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staring  at  television,  locked  In  rooms,  truly 
imprisoned  by  their  disability.  There  are 
many  more  placed  in  state  institutions 
where  most  of  them  receive  little  better 
than  baby-sitting  service.  Last  year  we  saw 
the  horror  of  the  WUlowbrook  School,  a  state 
institution  in  New  York,  that  reminded  us 
of  Dachau,  Buchenwald  or  Auschwitz.  Luck- 
ily our  own  state  Institution  In  Leconla  is 
a  more  respectable  habitat  for  our  retarded 
population  but  even  still  the  services  pro- 
vided there  are  inadequate  despite  the  good 
Intentions  of  those  in  charge. 

The  trend  in  the  field  of  mental  retarda- 
tion that  we  now  believe  is  the  best  one.  Is 
the  trend  which  supports  the  establishment 
of  community  based  programs  for  the  re- 
tarded rather  than  blanket  Institutional  pro- 
grams. These  community  programs  should 
Include  a  three  component  system,  the  three 
components  being  special  employment,  spe- 
cial recreation,  and  special  housing  facilities 
as  homelike  as  possible.  This  system  is  de- 
signed to  give  the  mentally  retarded  individ- 
ual the  opportunity  to  develop  a  life-style  as 
natural  and  free  as  possible.  Basically  this 
system  gives  the  mentally  retarded  the 
chance  to  help  themselves. 

During  the  past  few  years  we  have  all  be- 
come aware  of  the  massive  ecology  move- 
ment. Intent  upon  preserving  and  making 
better  us©  of  our  environment's  natural  re- 
sources. Thousands  of  people  have  rallied  to 
recycle  paper  and  glass  so  that  future  gen- 
erations win  have  a  less  polled  environment 
to  live  In.  The  economics  of  this  movement 
are  obvious.  To  sum  them  up  in  an  old  say- 
ing: "Waste  not,  want  not".  It  is  my  belief 
that  our  mentally  retarded  population,  like 
our  trees  and  minerals,  is  a  tremendous  re- 
source that  we  have  wasted,  exploited  and 
Ignored  without  Just  cause  for  hundreds  of 
years.  The  time  has  come  for  PEOPLE- 
ECOLOGY  ...  to  use  our  resouree  of  men- 
tally retarded  people  to  Its  best  advantage 
gaining  for  them  the  dignity  and  freedom  of 
a  respected  role  In  society.  It  is  our  belief 
that  the  community  baaed  system  offers  the 
best  chance  for  the  retarded  to  learn  to  help 
themselves.  In  more  practical  language  the 
language  of  money,  the  commimlty  based 
program  should  cost  a  mere  fraction  of  a 
typical  Institution  program.  At  the  present 
time  It  costs  nearly  five  times  as  much 
money  to  maintain  a  chUd  In  Laconia  as  it 
does  to  maintain  him  in  the  commiinity 

The  key  component  to  the  success  of  the 
community  based  program  Is  the  special  em- 
ployment work  center.  In  the  sheltered  work- 
shop or  the  work  activities  center  the  re- 
tarded people  can  provide  services  to  local 
business,  doing  work  efficiently  and  proudly 
to  support  a  great  part  of  the  life  functions 
At  New  Horizons  we  are  doing  jobs  for  Indus- 
try In  the  Keene  area,  not  because  we  needed 
a  handout,  but  because  we  can  do  the  Job 
tetter  than  the  company  Itself.  These  Jobs  In- 
volve sorting,  packaging  and  assembling  items 
that  are  usuaUy  a  headache  to  the  company 
Jobs  that  would  normaUy  require  a  skuiwl 
worker  to  leave  his  work  station,  wasting  his 
and  company  time.  The  workers  who  work 

f^Jftw*x^^'';?°^^°'"  *™  ™°stly  graduates 
from  the  New  Hope  Center  Inc.,  a  community 
based  development  center  we  are  a  part  of. 

Our  mentally  retarded  workers  attack 
these  jobs  with  a  fervor  and  energy  un- 
equaled  by  the  average  norma!  worker  Each 
p  ece  is  a  new  challenge  and  a  new  accom- 
plishment and  the  payment  they  receive  Is 
treasured  like  pure  gold. 

One  ot  tne  greatest  thrUls  of  my  experience 
In  this  work  came  last  fan.  One  of  our  work- 
ers, a  severely  retarded  boy  who  had  failed 
at  almost  everything  in  his  seventeen  years 
nnaUy  found  success  in  one  of  our  jobs.  Sud- 
denly this  boy  was  on  the  top  of  the  heap, 
making  more  money  than  anyone  else  Then 
one  day  hla  father  brought  him  to  work  and 
mformed  us  that  his  son  had  purchased  with 
his  own  hard  earned  money  a  new  winter 


coat.  Never  hare  I  seen  one  of  our  workers 
so  pleased  with  himself  and  never  have  I  seen 
a  parent,  who  long  ago  gave  up  hope  for  his 
son.  as  proud  as  this  man  was.  There  Is  more 
work  available  In  our  community  and  we  hope 
to  grow  and  expand  our  work  force  as  time 
goes  on.  Our  feeling  is  that  we  are  becoming 
an  Important  service  in  the  community. 
While  our  community  based  program  will 
never  be  totally  self-sufficient,  our  mentally 
retarded  people  are  working  very  hard  to  take 
the  bite  off  the  taxpayers  and  carry  their  own 
weight. 

It  would  be  wonderful  if  some  of  the  men- 
taUy  retarded  people  that  I  know  could  be 
here  this  morning  to  teU  you  themselves 
what  great  satisfaction  they  receive  from 
earning  a  living  like  their  parents  and  broth- 
ers and  sisters.  Unfortunately  most  of  them 
would  not  be  able  to  speak  under  these  cir- 
cumstances and  so  I  am  here  as  their  stand- 
in.  I  cannot  duplicate  or  substitute  their 
overwhelming  compassion  for  others,  their 
Innocent  desire  to  give  and  take  love.  Nor  can 
I  duplicate  their  mysterious  standofllshness 
or  their  unreasoning  hatred.  I  cannot  dupli- 
cate their  anger  and  childish  sorrow,  but 
neither  can  I  duplicate  their  explosive  Joy.  I 
can't  be  crippled  or  have  a  speech  problem 
and  I  cannot  duplicate  their  uncanny  abUlty 
and  determination  to  carry  out  a  fiercely  dull 
Job  with  care  and  satisfaction.  To  be  retarded 
is  something  we  can  only  slightly  relate  to  If 
we  can  remember  what  It  was  to  be  three  or 
four  years  old. 

It  would  be  wonderful  If  sometime  In  the 
future  there  was  a  movement,  similar  to  the 
Civil  Rights  struggle  of  blacks  and  Indians, 
carried  on  by  the  retarded.  If  there  was  such 
a  movement  there  wUl  be  no  Martin  Luther 
Kings,  no  Cesar  Chavezs.  There  wUl  be  no 
Selmas,  no  Birmlnghams,  no  Wounded  Knees. 
No  one  will  take  over  or  bomb  any  buildings. 
If  there  is  such  a  movement  those  of  us  who 
are  Involved  now  will  be  in  the  forefront  of 
it.  The  time  has  come  to  stop  begging  the 
government  for  assistance.  The  time  has 
come  to  demand  the  equal  opportunity  re- 
tarded people  are  entitled  to  as  stated  In  the 
Constitution.  The  time  has  come  to  realize 
that  the  plight  of  the  retarded  effects  every 
one  of  us  whether  In  our  hearts  or  In  our 
wallets. 

In  his  Inaugural  Address  last  January, 
President  Nixon  said  that  the  time  has  come 
for  people  to  help  themselves.  We  agree.  But 
the  people  in  power  must  realize  that  the 
mentally  retarded  need  more  than  a  tough 
jaw  to  make  it  in  this  world.  The  retarded 
have  all  the  Incentive  you  could  ask  for  but 
they  need  financial  support  to  get  them  on 
their  way  to  self-sufficiency.  It  does  not  mat- 
ter what  name  the  people  In  Washington  give 
to  the  dollars  we  need  to  help  the  mentally 
retarded  so  long  as  they  give  us  enough  dol- 
lars. Today  we  are  all  concerned  about  the 
dollars  we  call  IV  A.  The  new  guidelines  from 
Washington  will  eliminate  the  chances  for 
hundreds  of  people  throughout  the  state  to 
develop.  They  will  have  little  chance  to  grow 
because  they  are  too  young  or  because  they 
are  already  not  on  welfare.  This  is  criminal, 
and  this  is  unintelligent.  The  chUdren  and 
young  adults  who  will  not  participate  in 
these  programs  because  they  are  not  on  wel- 
fare win  assuredly  be  on  welfare  very  soon. 
We  will  pay  much  more  expensively  for  their 
care  later  if  we  fail  to  care  for  them  now.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  condemn  these  mentally  re- 
tarded people  to  an  unhappy  and  exp>euslve 
Institutional  life.  I  call  on  every  man  and 
woman  of  good  conscience  to  join  with  us  In 
this  battle.  Let  us  help  the  mentaUy  retarded 
now  so  that  they  may  help  themselves  later. 
We  wni  win. 

Statement  of  Nancy  Callahan 
Project   Second   Start  is  a  daytime  adult 
education  program  which  attacks  the  multi- 
faceted    problems   of    the    "undereducated" 
through  integrated  programs  and  services. 


Located  at  the  First  Congregational  Church 
in  Concord  it  has  served  citizens  in  the 
greater  Concord  area  for  the  past  two  years. 
Begun  by  a  few  concerned  citizens.  It  was 
made  possible  by  the  financial  support  of 
many  local  Individuals  and  groups  from  Saint 
Andrew's  Church  in  Hopkinton  to  the  Junior 
Service  League  in  Concord. 

A  private  non-profit  corporation  with  a 
local  board  of  directors.  Second  Start  is  cur- 
rently funded  by  the  following  private 
sources : 

Catholic  Diocese  of  Manchester,  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  New  Hampshire,  Greater  Concord 
United  Fund,  Local  groups  and  individuals. 

For  the  past  two  years,  the  private  con- 
tributions have  been  matched  by  the  federal 
government  on  a  three-to-one  basis  under 
Title  rv  A  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The 
private  sources  have  generated  enough  money 
to  adequately  fund  Second  Start.  The  newly 
proposed  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
regulations  state  that  private  money  will  no 
longer  be  matchable.  If  the  regulations  be- 
come effective,  they  will  eliminate  two-thirds 
($18,000)  of  the  total  operating  budget 
($27,000)  of  Second  Start. 

During  the  past  two  years.  Second  Start 
has  served  over  two-hundred  adults  from 
Concord  and  the  surrounding  towns.  In  an 
atmosphere  of  Informality,  acceptance,  and 
concern.  It  has  seen  thirty-six  of  its  enrollees 
successfuUy  complete  the  high  school  equiv- 
alency examination  and  receive  their  high 
school  equivalency  certificates.  The  reading 
level  of  the  students  has  Increased  on  the 
average  of  two-grade  levels  after  four  to  five 
months  In  the  program.  Half  of  the  tvplng 
and  clerical  class  will  be  employable  by  May 
of  this  year.  Other  less  tangible  forms  of 
progress  and  growth  are  occurring  in  the 
consumer  education  talk-ins,  the  human  re- 
lations discussion  group,  the  art  class,  the 
student  advisory  committee,  the  counseling. 
And  Second  Start  is  only  just  beginning  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  more  than  37%  of  the 
adults  in  Concord  and  39^0  of  the  adults  in 
Merrimack  County  with  less  than  a  high 
school  education.  It  is  just  beginning  to  make 
a  difference  in  the  community  and  to  the 
students.  As  one  student  remarked, 

"Finding  so  many  people  who  care  so  much 
all  at  once  Is  a  rare  experience." 

Statement  of  Vistting  Nurse  Association 
OF  Concord 

Many  federal  tax  dollars  are  going  into 
various  programs.  As  a  representative  of  an 
agency  that  renders  health  services  to  con- 
sumers of  varied  financial  backgrounds  on 
the  local  level,  I  am  concerned.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  financing  for  health  needs.  To 
maintain  physical  equilibrium  should  be  a 
freedom  for  all. 

To  render  good  services,  money  needs  to  be 
available  for  care  of  the  chronically  ill:  the 
custodial  aged;  the  young  child;  and  fami- 
lies. Title  IV  A  funds  have  given  a  financial 
base  for  a  health  agency  to  work  from — 
particularly  when  matching  funds  could 
come  from  any  source.  These  same  funds 
would  be  the  hardest  local  tax  dollar  to 
acquire. 

To  enforce  the  eligibility  requirements  will 
take  many  donars — for  staff,  space  and  sup- 
plies. Would  It  not  be  better  to  fund  serv- 
ices at  the  local  level  with  the  local  pro- 
vider enforcing  the  financial  regulations? 
The  philosophy  of  the  agency  I  represent 
has  long  been  that  fees  would  be  collected 
whenever  possible,  with  documentation  on 
sliding  scale  fees. 

Most  people  seek  health  sen-ices  when  they 
have  an  acute  problem,  but  very  few  are  able 
to  cope  with  extended  Illnesses.  Nor  are  they 
able  to  afford  preventative  services. 

Rules  being  proposed  on  H.R.  1  should  con- 
cern everyone  of  us  because  of  the  severe 
cutback  to  the  health  consumer  on  the  local 
level. 
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Statement  of  Mayor  Sylvio  DpPAis 
Manchester,  N.H 
Gentlemen  :  We  Need  Your  Held 

We  need  your  help  because  the  City  of 
Manchester  will  be  adversely  affeci  ed  by  the 
proposed  changes  In  the  Title  IV-JA  regula- 
tions. 

The  changes  In  the  regulations  w$l 
the    development    of    services    In 
to  the  elderly,  to  children,  and  to 
at  least  three  years,  back  to  a  poll  t 
comprehensive  elderly  program  did 
where  health   and  social  services 
available  In  our  sununer  programs, 
day  care  was  limited  to  less  than  10' 

The  Department  of  Housing  and 
velopment  has  told  our  Model  Cltl^ 
to   develop   alternative    sources   ol 
Through  this  mission,  they  have  w  )ven 
prehenslveness  into  several  of  theli 
and   with   the   help   and   asslstanie 
Division  of  Welfare,  have  strengtl^ened 
expanded    several    programs   to 
far  greater  than  their  limited  resources 
allow. 

Last  year,  through  the  cooperat  on 
Division    of    Welfare    and    the 
Agency,  approximately  1  million 
made  avaUable  to  the  City.  While 
cerned  over  the  loss  of  these  fu^ds 
more  concerned  over  the  loss  of 
people — services  such  as: 

Day  care; 

Sununer  campershlps; 

Workreatlon; 

Health  services; 

Elderly  crafts; 

Hot  lunches  for  the  elderly; 

Vocation  education; 

School  guidance  counseling; 

Homemaker  services;  and 

Elderly  transportation. 

Should  these   regulations  take 
of  these  programs  will  be  severely 
and  many  may  have  to  be  eliminated 
because   funds   do   not   exist  to 
assume  these  programs  at  the  presefat 

A  prime  concern  of  the  Model  Cl^y 
is  the  continuation  of  a  dialogue 
Agency  and  United  Community 
Greater  Manchester.  The  Intent  o) 
again  to  seek  out  and   develop 
sources  of  funding  so  that  many 
grams  of  the  Agency  could  continue 
needs  of  the  City.  However,  undei 
posed    regulations,    private    funds 
acceptable   as   a   match,   and   this 
could  become  meaningless. 

Gentlemen,  surely  In  our  national 
ties  there  Is  a  place  for  children 
place  for  youth,  there  Is  a  place 
and  the  e  Is  a  place  where  the 
disturbed  child  can  be  helped. 

We  cannot  question  the  fact 
of  welfare  Is  needed  or  that  some 
grams  do  not  accomplish  thetr  putpose 
neither  should  we  substitute  a  me  it 
a  scalpel,  or  change  for  change's  sal<e 
of  common  sense. 

Careful  consideration  m\ist  be  given  to 
these  proposed  changes,  their  Imjiact  must 
be  measured  not  In  terms  of  doll  irs  spent, 
but  rather  In  the  human  terms  qf  service 
rendered. 

Gentlemen,  we  need  your  help! 


that 


Statement    of    Malcolm    McLani 
Concord,  N.H. 


I  Join  other  speakers  here  todat 
test  the  revolutionary  change  proposed 
the   federal   government   in   the 
financing  needed  social  services 
the  United  States.  I  speak  not  only 
of  the  City  of  Concord,  represen 
our  citizens,  but  also  as  an  active 
In  charitable  service  to  those  In  ne^ 
Just  ended  a  three-year  term  as 
of  the  United  Way,  formerly  the  Un  ted 
of  Greater  Concord. 

Ever  since  President  Nixon  took  fcffice  over 
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four  years  ago  he  has  repeatedly  urged  that 
all  citizens  become  actively  Involved  as 
volunteers  In  service  whether  in  government 
effort  or  in  private  charitable  endeavor. 
There  are,  of  course,  millions  of  persons  in 
this  country  who  contribute  either  cash  or 
time  to  worthy  causes.  The  need  for  volun- 
tarism has  never  been  more  fully  recognized. 
The  President  has  only  recently  named  Gov- 
ernor Romney  to  head  up  this  effort  nation- 
ally. 

For  some  years  now  the  efforts  of  local 
public  and  private  agencies  oITerlng  social 
services  have  benefited  from  3-for-l  match- 
ing funds  received  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment under  Title  IV,  A  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  as  amended.  This  has  meant  greatly  ex- 
panded services  to  those  In  need.  At  least 
six  of  our  United  Way  agencies  have  offered 
services  under  this  program.  Including  Visit- 
ing Nurses,  the  Mental  Health  Center.  Child 
and  Family  Services,  Day  Care  Center,  Project 
Second  Start  and  Opportunity  House.  Old 
services  have  been  expanded  and  new  serv- 
ices created  as  needed  with  this  source  of 
financial  support.  It  is  this  program  which 
Is  now  to  be  drastically  slashed  under  new 
regulations  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare. 

The  first  and  most  objectionable  of  these 
new  regulations  is  one  that  prohibits  the 
use  of  donated  funds,  namely  from  private 
charitable  sources,  to  be  used  by  the  State 
In  securing  the  federal  matching  funds.  This 
technique  has  been  most  Important  In  New 
Hampshire  because  the  State  Itself  has  often 
failed  to  put  up  Its  25%  matching  share  to 
take  advantage  of  available  federal  funds. 
The  latter  then  pass  by  default  to  other 
states.  By  use  of  such  donated  funds,  the 
Welfare  Department  and  contracting  private 
agencies  have  continued  to  offer  desirable 
social  services  to  those  in  need.  All  this  Is 
now  threatened  by  the  new  regulations.  It 
Is  hard  to  see  how  the  President  can,  on  the 
one  hand,  encourage  voluntarism  and  hope 
for  a  positive  outpouring  of  volunteer  effort 
for  public  causes,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
undercut  the  volunteer  effort  by  prohibiting 
It  from  sharing  In  the  available  federal  fund- 
ing of  worthy  social  services.  Volunteer  ef- 
fort has  stretched  Itself  to  the  limit  to  fund 
and  operate  many  worthwhile  services  in  a 
cooperative  program  with  state  and  federal 
assistance.  This  Is  no  time  to  undercut  that 
effort. 

Additional  changes  in  the  regulations 
which  I  deplore  would  drastically  limit  those 
eligible  for  social  services  under  Title  rv,  A 
programs  to  persons  currently  on  relief  or 
within  a  very  few  months  of  going  on  or 
coming  off  direct  welfare  payments.  This 
overlooks  the  fact  that  there  are  vast  num- 
bers of  persons  and  families  who  live  Just 
above  the  welfare  limits  who  need  help  If 
they  are  to  stay  off  welfare.  The  need  for  day 
care  centers  In  this  situation  is  obvious,  as 
well  as  health  and  mental  health  services. 
With  such  services  ma-  y  more  may  be  able  to 
stay  off  welfare  rolls,  the  objective  of  the 
administration.  Why  push  them  back  onto 
welfare  by  cutting  off  needed  social  services 
so  soon  after  one  reaches  a  limited  level  of 
self-support. 

Lastly  there  are  certain  needed  services 
which  would  be  cut  off  under  the  new  regu- 
lations. Including  particularly  mental  health 
treatment  services  offered  in  Concord  by  the 
Mental  Health  Center  and  Opportunity 
House 

In  summary,  I  say  that  the  President 
makes  a  great  mistake  In  so  drastically  cur- 
tailing federal  support  of  needed  soclai  serv- 
ices in  a  way  that  strikes  so  hard  and  so  di- 
rectly at  the  cooperative  efforts  of  voluntar- 
ism. If  the  President's  concern  Is  to  limit 
spending  in  these  areas,  let  the  limits  be  set 
and  the  funds  allocated  to  the  States  with- 
out restrictions  which  destroy  the  concept 
of  cooperation  between  public  and  private 


agencies  and  the  concept  much  praised  by 
the  President  of  voluntarism. 


SOCIAL  SERVICES  REGULATIONS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
us  have  expressed  concern  recently  about 
the  direction  of  the  regulations  proposed 
February  16  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  regard- 
ing the  implementation  of  social  services 
programs  under  title  rVA  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

The  guidelines  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration would  have  severely  curtained 
social  services  programs  in  the  States. 
In  my  own  State  of  Maine,  many  ongo- 
ing and  worthy  programs  would  have  to 
terminate  if  the  guidelines  proposed  on 
February  16  were  finally  promulgated. 
Those  guidelines  would  mean  a  cutback 
in  services  to  more  than  74,000  people 
in  Maine  at  a  cost  of  $3.8  million  in  fiscal 
1974. 

At  a  recent  hearing  of  my  Subcommit- 
tee on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  Sec- 
retary Weinberger  promised  to  revise  the 
guidelines  to  allow  the  States  to  use  do- 
nated private  fimds  as  the  States  share 
in  claiming  Federal  matching  money 
imder  title  IVA  programs. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  guidelines  will 
be  further  revised  to  prevent  disastrous 
cutbacks  of  social  services  programs 
across  the  country. 

Recently,  Gov.  Kenneth  M.  Curtis  of 
Maine  outlined  in  great  detail  the  Im- 
pact of  the  proposed  regulations  on  so- 
cial services  programs  in  my  State.  In  a 
letter  to  Secretary  Weinberger,  the  Gov- 
ernor strongly  protested  many  of  the 
provisions  of  the  proposed  regulations. 
I  think  it  would  be  helpful  for  members 
of  the  Senate  to  focus  on  the  issues  raised 
by  Governor  Curtis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter Governor  Curtis  wrote  to  Secretary 
Weinberger  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  obejctlon,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

State  of  Maine, 
Office  op  the  Governor, 
Augusta,  Maine,  March  2, 1973. 
Hon.  Caspar  Weinberger 
Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Weinberger:  This  letter 
is  In  response  to  the  regulations  drafted  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  tmd 
Welfare  to  Implement  the  Social  Services 
Amendment  to  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal 
Assistance  Act  of  1972  (Pi.  912-512) . 

The  Maine  Department  of  Health  and  Wel- 
fare has  completed  a  comprehensive  review 
of  the  Impact  of  the  proposed  reg\ilatlons  In 
Maine.  On  the  basis  of  this  study,  I  strongly 
protest  certain  provisions  of  the  proposed 
regulations.  I  am  most  concerned  about  the 
provisions  that  would: 

1.  Restrict  target  populations  eligible  to 
receive  soclai  services  through  a  re-definltlon 
of  eligibility, 

2.  Restrict  the  types  of  services  for  which 
Federal  funding  is  available, 

3.  Prohibit  the  expansion  or  Initiation  of 
services  using  public  money  without  addi- 
tional tax  dollars  above  the  1972  level,  and 

4.  Prohibit  the  use  of  donated  private 
funds  or  In-klnd  contributions  as  the  State's 
share  In  claiming  Federal  matching  money. 

For  specific  reference  to  sections  in  the 
Federal  Register  which  should  be  changed, 
please  refer  to  Attachment  I. 
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As  presently  drafted,  the  regulations  will 
have  a  very  serious  and  detrimental  impact 
on  social  service  programs.  In  Maine  there 
will  be  a  cutback  In  services  to  more  than 
74,000  people  at  a  cost  of  $3.8  million  in 
FY  1974. 

Because  the  regulations  will  restrict  eligi- 
bility almost  exclusively  to  welfare  recipients, 
additional  incentives  will  be  created  to  get 
on  welfare  or  stay  on  welfare  In  order  to  re- 
ceive essential  services.  The  regulations  will 
also  destroy  many  worthwhile  programs  by 
prohibiting  the  use  of  private  "seed"  money 
and  restricting  the  types  of  services  which 
can  be  funded.  In  addition,  the  HEW  pro- 
posals will  very  likely  Increase  administrative 
costs  by  requiring  repeated  and  complicated 
eligibility  determinations.  Finally,  the  states 
ability   to    expand    needed    services    will    be 


severely  limited  by  the  requirement  that 
expansion  or  Initiation  of  new  services  using 
public  dollars  must  be  accomplished  with 
"new"  money  above  1972  levels. 

Enclosed  Is  a  State-wide  simimary  of  the 
Impact  the  proposed  HEW  regulations  will 
have  In  Maine  with  additional  detailing  by 
major  restrictions  in  the  proposed  policy. 
(See  Attachment  II) 

I  am  asking  you  to  take  action  to  prevent 
the  restrictive  provisions  of  this  proposed 
policy  from  being  Implemented.  I  also  re- 
quest that  immediate  action  be  taken  to  ex- 
tend the  review  period  to  at  least  90  days  so 
that  all  states  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
assess  the  Impact  of  these  projxDsed  restric- 
tions on  their  soclai  service  programs. 
Sincerely, 

Kenneth  M.  Curtis, 

Governor. 


Attachment  I 

Following  Is  a  reference  to  the  Sections  In 
the  Federal  Register  (Proposed  Rule  Making) 
dated  February  16,  1973  which  must  be 
changed : 

reference 

221.6(C)(2),  221.6(C)  (3)  (1),  221.6(C)(3) 
(111),  221.6(C)  (3)  (IV)  (a),  221.6(C)  (3)  (IV) 
(b).    221.6(C)  (3)  (rV)(c),    and    221.6(C)(4). 

221.7(b).  221.9,  221.30(a)  (6).  and  221.30(b). 

221.53(1),  221.54(b)(3),  and  221.62. 
action 

We  strongly  urge  that  the  current  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  these  referenced  areas  re- 
main In  effect.  The  current  regulations  are 
listed  In:  Federal  Register  Volume  35,  No. 
230,  published  November  26,  1970;  Federal 
Register  Volume  34,  No.  18  published  Jan. 
28,  1969. 


SUMMARY-STATEWIDE  IMPACT  IN  MAINE  OF  THE  PROPOSED  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE  SOCIAL  SERVICE  POLICY  RESTRICTIONS 


2.  Services  under 

present  regs.  March  3.  Deprived  of  serv- 
30,  1973  ice  April-June  1973 


4.  Deprived  of 
service  in  1974 


1.  Service  category 


Num- 
ber of 
people 


Dollars 


Num- 
ber of 
people 


Dollars 


Num- 
ber of 
people 


Dollars 


Families  and  individuals  eligible 
for  service — categorical  as- 
sistance     6,053      1,270,388. 


Fostercare 2,092  2,083.709 

Family  planning 108  38.392 

Alcoholism,  drug  abuse 110  11,836 

Mental  retardation 742  109  373 

Child  care 1,571  911,'068 


12 

237 


5,088 
25, 230 


32 
1,053 


66,422 
213,790 


Services  now  provided  not 
fundable: 

Noncommitted  foster  care 250       147  008 

Adoption.. 81        104,025 

Mental  health 4,734       795,277 

Juveni le  delinquency 

Education  and  training 1,303        162,073 


42 

27 

3,049 


49,  003 
34,  675 
734,  824 


167        196,011 

108        138,700 

8,735    1,070,370 


998        144,493      1,137       215,898 


2.  Services  under 

present  regs.  March 

30. 1973 


3.  Deprived  of  serv- 
ice April-June  1973 


4.  Deprived  of 
service  in  1974 


1.  Service  category 


Num- 
ber of 
people 


Dollars 


Num- 
ber 01 
people 


Dollars 


Num- 
ber of 
people 


Dollars 


Housing.. 18 

Employment  (non- WIN) 55 

Home  management  (Home- 
makers) 11,788 

Marital  conflict 452 

Child  community  A.D.J,  (rec.)..  5.  272 
Adult  community  A.D.J. 

(neigh) 3,876 

Planning  guidance 189 

Sheltered  placement 31 

Sheltered  workshops 280 

Senior  citizens  programs 5,934 

Meals 480 

Admin.— Indirect  service 20.453 

Legal  services 13,000 

Total 77,872 


8.595 
8,668 


24 
18 


2.865 
2,890 


24 

74 


776.  325  4,  218 
30, 369  148 
110.340      1,722 


393,408  15,584 
10. 123  591 
50, 617      7,  029 


145.  266 
130,033 
21.954 
65.  480 
71.410 
33, 180 
199,085 
180.000 


2,421 

63 

11 

280 

7,100 


100. 705 
43.344 
7.318 
65.  480 
54.434 


5.165 

257 

42 

280 

13,  852 


11,460 
11,558 

960. 942 
40,  492 
147, 106 

193.  688 
173,377 
29.  272 
65,480 
95,  214 


21,644 
3,000 


63,880 
45,000 


21,644 
12.000 


63.880 
180.000 


7,413,854    45,014    1,833,377    87,774    8,873.660 


SUMMARIZED  EFFECT  IN  MAINE 

Col.  1  (Service  category)  Is  a  listing  of  tfie  social  service  areas  which  will  be  affected  by  the 
proposed  regulations.  ' 

Col.  2  (Services  Under  Present  Regulations  March  30,  1973)  is  a  listing  of  the  people  currently 
receiving  services  and  the  cost  of  these  services  by  each  service  area.  Important— Current  services 
reflect  the  cuts  which  have  already  been  made  in  social  services  in  Maine  resulting  from  the 
Social  Services  Amendment  to  the  Revenue  Sharing  Act.  These  cuts  made  effective  Jan  1  1973 
amounted  to  over  $1,000,000  affecting  approximately  30,000  for  the  last  half  of  fiscal  year  1973 

Co .  3  (Deprived  of  service  April-June  1973)  is  a  listing  by  service  area  of  the  number  of 
people  and  dollars  which  would  be  cut  back  as  a  result  of  the  proposed  HEW  policy  restrictions 
for  the  last  quarter  of  hscal  year  1973. 


OF  THE  PROPOSED  HEW  POLICY 

Col.  4  (Deprived  of  service  in  1974)  is  a  listing  by  service  area  of  the  number  of  people  and 
dollars  which  would  be  cut  back  in  fiscal  year  1974  as  a  result  of  the  proposed  HEW  policy. 

Note:  The  dollar  figures  are  essentially  accurate  in  each  column.  Approximately  15  percent  of 
the  people  receive  more  than  1  service.  Therefore,  the  totals  listing  the  number  of  people  should 
be  reduced  15  percent  to  reflect  the  actual  numbers  of  individual  people  affected  The  impact  in 
Maine  of  the  proposed  HEW  policy  will  be:  A  cutback  in  services  to  over  38,000  people  at  a  cost  of 
over  Jl,800,000  for  the  last  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1973.  A  cutback  in  services  to  over  74,000  people 
at  a  cost  of  over  $3,800,000  for  fiscal  year  1974. 


EFFECT  OF  ELIGIBILITY  RESTRICTIONS  WHICH  LIMIT  THE  PROVISION  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICES  PRIMARILY  TO  WELFARE  RECIPIENTS 
IRelating  to  Services  Provided  Directly  by  the  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare] 


2.  Services  under 

present  regs..  Mar. 

30. 1973 


3.  Deprived  af 

service  April-June 

1973 


4.  Deprived  of 
service  in  1974 


1.  Service  category 


Num-  Num- 

ber of  ber  of 

people         Dollars    people 


Num- 
ber of 
Dollars    people       Dollars 


2.  Services  under       3.  Deprived  of 
present  regs..  Mar.    service  April-June      4.  Deprived  oi 
30, 1973  1973  service  in  1974 


Families  and  individuals  eligible  for 
service-categorical  assistance...    6.053 

1, 270, 388  . 

Fostercare 2  092 

2,083,709  .. 

38,392  .. 

11,836  .. 

13.584  .. 

9,086  .. 

Family  planning 108 

Alcoholism  drug  abuse                        110 

Mental  retardation 106 

Child  care 57 

Services  now  provided  not  fundable : 
Noncommitted  foster  care....              125 
Adoption 81 

147. 008 
104.  025 
83,950 

42 

27 
424 

49,003 
34,675 
27, 983 

167 

108 
1,695 

196,011 
138,  700 
111,934 

Mental  health  .  .                             1  271 

Juvenile  delinquency 

Education  and  training 24 

Housing 18 

Employment(non-WIN)..V.l'""         55 

11,559 
8,595 
8,668 

8 
24 

18 

3,853 
2,865 
2,890 

32 
24 

74 

15,412 
11,460 
11,555 

CXIX 630— Part  8 

1.  Service  category 


Num- 
ber of 
people 


Dollars 


Num- 
ber of 
people 


Dollars 


Num- 
ber of 
people 


Dollars 


Home  management(Home- 

makers). 979         71.574         326        23,858      1,306        95,432 

Marital  conflict 452         30,369         148        10,123         591        40  492 

Child  community  A.D.J. 106  8.469  35         2  823         142        11292 

AdultcommunityA.D.J 64  7,455  21  2.485  85  9940 

Planning  guidance 189        130,033  63       43,344         257      173377 

Sheltered  placement  31  21,954  11  7,318  42       29  272 

Sheltered  workshops ' 

Senior  citizens  programs '.'.'.. 

Meals -'."I^mril^mi! 

Admin.— Indirect  service r...irrrjm".rr"ijrijrjjrrrrr""rrr 

Total 11,921    4,060,654      U47      211,220      4, 523      844. 880 

.  Above  number  of  people  by  the 
following  related  categories: 

Old  age  assistance.  2,848       489.693         270        20,760      1.060       83  048 

FamihesdV  A.IV  B) 6.084    3,068.345         594      168.249      2.362      673  001 

Blind  and  disabled 2.989        507,616         282        22,211      1,101        88  831 
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2.  Serv  ;es 
prese 
Mar 


1.  Service  category 


Num- 
ber of 
people 


Families  and  individuals  eligible  for 
service— Categorical  assist- 
ance: 

Foster  care..        

Family  planning      .     

Alcoholism,  drug  abuse 

Mental  retardation 

Child  care 

Services  now  provided  not  fund- 
able: 

Noncommitted  foster  care 

Adoption 

Mental  health    

Juvenile  delinquency 

Education  and  training  

Housing 

Employment  (non-WIN) 

Home  management  (Homemak- 
ers) 


24 
864 


499 


9,405 


>  These  figures  represent  contracts  as  they  t  ere  after  initial  regulations  (Rev.  Sharing  and  H.R.  1)  were  put  into  effect 


RESTRICTION  OF  TYPES  OF 


SERVICES  FOR  WHICH  FEDERAL  FUNDING  IS  AVAILABLE  RELATING  TO  USE  OF  PUBLIC  FUNDS  AS  THE  NON-FEDERAL  SHARE 


2.S«rvli  es 
preseft 
March, 


1.  Service  category 


Num- 
ber of 
people 


Families  and  individuals  eligible 
for  service — Categorical  as- 
sistance: 

Foster  care. ..      .     

Family  planning.        

Alcoholism  drug  abuse 

Mental  retardation 

Child  care 
Services      now      provided      not 
fundable: 

Noncommitted  foster  care 

Adoption. 

Mental  health  (X) 

Juvenile  delinquency 

Education  and  training  (X) 

Housing     

Employment  (non-WIN) 
Home     management     (home- 
makers)  (X)., 


612 

eso 


2.964 


1.279 


154 


2.  Servii 
preser 
Mar. 


1.  Service  category 


Number 

of 

people 


Families  and  individuals  eligible  for 
service— Categorical  assistance: 

Foster  care 

Family  planning 

Alcoholism  drug  abuse 

Mental  retardation 

Child  care 

Services  now  provided  not  fundable: 

Noncom'iiitled  foster  care 

Adoption         ...    

Mental  health     

Juvenile  delinquency 

Education  and  training. 

Housing 

Employment  (non-WI  N) 

Home  management  (Homemaker).     1, 250 
Marital  co:iflict  
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PROHIBITION  OF  THE  USE  OF  PRIVATE  FUNDS  AS  THE  STATES  SHARE  IN  CLAIMING  FEDERAL  MATCHING  MONEY 


under 
t  regs., 
1973 


3.  Deprived  of 
service,  April- 
June  1973 


4.  Deprived  of 
service  in  1974 


Num- 
ber of 
Dollars    people 


Dollars 


Num- 
ber of 
people 


Dollars 


4.916  12         5,088  32         66,422 

185.844         237       25.230      1,053       213,790 


25.163         165       12,500        665         33.551 


416,351         892      124,336    10,634        555,136 


1.  Service  category 


2.  Services  under 
present  regs.. 
Mar.  30, 1973  i 

Num- 
ber of 
people       Dollars 


3.  Deprived  of 
service,  April- 
June  1973 


Num- 
ber of 
people 


Dollars 


4.  Deprived  of 
service  in  1974 

Num- 
ber of 
people        Dollars 


Marital  conflict 

Child  community  A.O.J,  (rec.) 

Adult  community  A.D.J,  (neigh.). 

Planning  guidance 

Sheltered  placement... 

Sheltered  workshops 

Senior  citizens  programs 

Meals 

Admin.— Indirect  service 


4,528 
2,287 


78,836      1.137 
43,941      1,400 


28.  594      6, 037 
10, 000      3, 050 


105, 114 
58,588 


280       65.480         280       65,480         280         65  480 
5,745       65,155      7,000        52,934    13,600         86,874 


16.233       47,910    21,644       63,880    21,644         63.880 


Total. 


39,865      933.596    32.767      388,042    56,995    1,248,835 


.  Above  number  of  people  by  the 
following  related  categories: 

Old  age  assistance 

Families  (IV-A,IV-B) 

Blind  and  disabled 


15,600  250.265  15.266  124,838  26.104  333  689 
14,104  427,820  8,940  120,728  18,069  536  425 
10,161      255.511      8,561      142,476    12.822       378,773 


under 
regs. 
, 1973  > 


3.  Deprived  of 
service  April- 
June  1973 


4.  Deprived  of 
service  In  1974 


Num- 
ber of 
Dollars    people 


Dollars 


Num- 
ber of 
people 


Dollars 


90.873 
716, 138 


686,164     2.460     694,341      6,375       924.885 
150.5i4         990"  i46.'640     1.105      "200.486 


104.490 


1.  Service  category 


2.  Services  under 

present  regs. 
March,  30, 1973  > 

Num- 
ber of 
people         Dollars 


3.  Deprived  of 
service  April- 
June  1973 


4.  Deprived  of 
service  in  1974 


Num-  Num- 

ber of  ber  of 

people       Dollars    people        Dollars 


638 
525 


Marital  conflict 

Child  community  A.D.J.  (X) 

Adult  community  A.D.J.  (X) 

Planning  guidance 

Sheltered  placement 

Sheltered  workshops 

Senior  citizens  programs  (X) 189 

Meals... 480 

Admin.— Indirect  service 5.220 


23. 035 
93. 870 


550 
1,000 


19.200 
88,  220 


850 
2.030 


30.700 
125. 160 


6.255 

33.180 

151.175 


lOO 


I.  500 


252 


8.340 


Total 13.709    2.055,694      5,100      943,901     10,612    1.289,571 


5.  Above  number  of  people  by  the 
following  related  categories: 

Old  age  assistance 4.635       405,329      1.750      226,937      3.537       446.043 

Families  (I V-A  IV-B)... 4.493    1,103.236      1.700      200.527      3.538       405.823 

Bhnd  and  disabled 4.581        547,129      1,650     516,437      3.537       437,705 


I  These  programs  are  funded  with  a  vaifety  of  public  funds  (model  cities,  municipal  funds.  OEO,  and  State  appropriations)  as  "seed."  The  (X)  programs  will  be  wiped  out  because  they  are 
not  allowable  services. 

PROVISION  NO.  3— USE  OF  PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  FUNDS  IN  COMBINATION  AS  THE  NON-FEDERAL  SHARE 


:s  under 
regs. , 
,  1973 


3.  Deprived  of 
service.  April- 
June  1973 


4.  Deprived  of 
service  in  1974 


Number 

of 

Dollars    people 


Number 

of 

Dollars    people 


Dollars 


183,910      3,000      245,214      3,644       310,374 


2.  Services  under 
present  regs.. 
Mar.  30. 1973 


3  Deprived  of 
service.  April- 
June  1973 


4.  Deprived  of 
service  in  1974 


1.  Service  category 


Number 

of 

people 


Number 

of 

Dollars    people 


Number 

of 

Dollars    people 


Dollars 


Child  community  A.D.J    

Adult  community  A.D.J 

Planning  guidance 

Sheltered  placenr.ent _ 

Sheltered  workshops 

Senior  citizens  programs 

Meals 

Administration— Indirect  service 

Total. 1.250      183.910      3.000      245.214      3.6{4       310J7* 

5.  Above  number  of  people  by  the" 
following  related  categories: 

Old  age  assistance 416        61.3C3      l.COO       81.738      1.214       103,458 

Families  (IV-A.  IV-B) 418       61.304      1,000        81.738      1,216       103,438 

Blind  and  disabled 416       61,303      1,000       81.733      1.714       103.458 
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RESTRICTION  OF  TYPES  OF  SERVICES  PROVIDED  RELATING  DIRECTLY  TO  SERVICES  PROVIDED  DIRECTLY  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 


2.  Services  under 
present  regs. 
Mar.  30.  1973 


3.  Deprived  of 
service  April- 
June  1973 


4.  Deprived  of 
service  in  1974 


1.  Service  category 


Num-  Num- 

ber of  ber  of 

people       Dollars    people 


Num- 
ber of 
Dollars    people      Dollars 


Families  and  individuals  eligible 
for  service — Categorical  as- 
sistance: 

Foster  care 

Family  planning 

Alcoholism  drug  abuse 

Mental  retardation 

Child  care 

Services  now  provided  not  funda- 
ble: 

Noncommitted  foster  care 

Adoption 

Mental  health 

Juvenile  delinquency 

Education  and  training 

Housing-- 

Employment  (non-WIN) 

Home     management     (home- 
makers) 


2.  Services  under 
present  regs. 
Mar.  30.  1973 


3.  Deprived  of 

service  Apnl- 

June  1973 


4.  Deprived  of 
service  in  1974 


1.  Service  category 


Num-  Num-  Num- 

ber of  ber  of  ber  of 

people       Dollars    people       Dollars    people        Dollars 


Marital  conflict  .  

Child  community  A.D.J 

Adult  community   A.D.J 

Planning  guidance 

Sheltered  placement - 

Sheltered  workshops 

Senior  citizens  programs 

Meals .  - 

Admin.— I  ndirect  service 

Legal  services 12,000 


180,000     3.000     45.000     12,000       180.000 


Total --- 12,000      180.000     3.000     45,000      12.000       180.000 


5.  Above  numbers  of  people  by  the 
following  related  categories: 

Old  age  assistance 

Families  (IV-A,  IV-B).. 12,000 

Blind  and  disabled 


180,000     3,000     45,000      12,000       180,000 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuDDLESTON).  Is  there  further  morning 
business?  If  not,  morning  business  is 
closed. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  EMERGENCY  LOAN 
PROGRAM  UNDER  CONSOLIDATED 
FARM  AND  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business,  which  the  clerk  will  state  by 
title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  1975,  to  amend  the  emergency  loan 
program  under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
staff  members  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  be  permitted  to  be 
present  on  the  floor  during  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  1975: 

Marker  T.  Stanton,  Michael  R.  McLeod. 
Henry  J.  Casso,  Forest  W.  Reece,  James 
W.  Giltmier,  James  E.  Thornton,  John 
A.  Baker,  William  A.  Taggart,  Cotys  M. 
Mouser,  James  M.  Kendall. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM    CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Kelley  Costley  of  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
be  allowed  the  privilege  of  the  floor  dur- 
ing debate  on  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  H.R. 
1975  is  designed  to  restore  to  operation 
the  original  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion emergency  loan  program,  which  has 
been  superseded  by  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1970  and  the  Agnes-Rapid  City 
Relief  Act  of  1972. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
emergency  loan  program  was  conceived 
to  provide  Government  loans  to  farmers 
and  ranchers  who,  as  the  result  of  a 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  dis- 
aster, did  not  have  sufficient  assets  to 
obtain  credit  from  conventional  private 
lending  sources. 

The  1970  act  provided  for  Government 
forgiveness  of  $2,500  of  the  principal 
amoLmt  of  FHA  loans  in  disaster  areas 
declared  by  the  President.  Following 
Hurricane  Agnes  and  the  Rapid  City 
flood  last  year,  the  President  requested 
legislation  making  victims  of  those  two 
disasters  eligible  for  loans  with  a  $5,000 
forgiveness  and  1  percent  interest.  The 
bill  was  amended  by  Congress  to  extend 
these  benefits  to  residents  of  areas  des- 
ignated for  disaster  assistance  between 
June  30.  1971.  and  July  1.  1973. 

Loans  under  the  1970  and  1972  act 
were  terminated  by  the  administration 


on  December  27,  1972,  when  it  was  esti- 
mated that  the  forgiveness  feature  and 
interest  subsidies  could  result  in  a  cost 
to  the  Government  of  $800  million. 

As  I  indicated  a  moment  ago,  Mr. 
President,  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate 
would  repeal  the  1970  and  the  1972  acts. 
This  means  that  upon  passage  of  this 
act  farmers,  ranchers,  and  oyster  plant- 
ers who  are  struck  by  a  natural  disaster 
will  be  able  to  obtain  insured  loans  from 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  at  5- 
percent  interest  if  they  are  imable  to  ob- 
tain credit  from  private  sources.  The 
repayment  period  may  be  extended  up 
to  12  years  in  the  case  of  production 
loans  and  up  to  40  years  in  the  case  of 
real  estate  loans.  Disaster  areas  may  be 
designated  either  by  the  President  or 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

As  a  reference  point,  Mr.  President,  in 
fiscal  1970  PHA  made  $90  million  in 
emergency  loans  of  which  about  $2  mil- 
lion was  forgiven;  in  fiscal  1971,  $16.6 
million  was  forgiven  out  of  total  loans 
of  $127.6  million:  and  in  fiscal  1972,  $7 
million  was  forgiven  out  of  total  loans 
of  $108.9  million. 

In  contrast,  as  of  March  15,  1973, 
Farmers  Home  had  committed  loans  of 
$383.5  million  with  forgiveness  of  $250 
million.  The  forgiveness  alone  thus  far 
in  1973  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  total 
loans  committed  in  any  previous  year. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  be  noted  in  the 
report  on  H.R.  1975  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  gave  ex- 
tensive consideration  to  the  various 
classes  of  applicants  affected  by  the  re- 
peal of  the  1972  act.  The  first  consider- 
ation was  in  early  February  when  the 
committee  considered  my  bill,  S.  418. 
Several  members  of  the  committee  ex- 
pressed concern  for  those  individuals 
who  attempted  to  apply  for  a  loan  prior 
to  the  termination  date  but  were  told 
by  FHA  personnel  to  return  later  when 
there  would  be  more  time  to  process 
their  application.  As  a  result  of  the  ter- 
mination, these  individuals,  numbering 
about  60,000  by  USDA  estimates,  will  not 
get  the  $5,000  forgiveness  as  will  the 
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84,485  farmers  whose  appllcaticns  were 
completed  prior  to  the  cutoff  dats. 

I  share  the  concern  of  my  colleagues 
who  represent  these  60,000  farmers — 
and,  by  the  way,  many  of  thei[i  are  in 
my  own  State.  In  addition,  therd  are  ap- 
proximately 80,000  farmers  in  counties 
where  disaster  designations  h£ve  been 
requested  but  not  made  by  the  £  ecretary 
of  Agriculture  because  of  the  $5 ,000  for- 
giveness and  1- percent  interes .  rate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  F.ecord  a 
summary  of  requests  by  State  fpr  disas- 
ter designation. 

There  being  no  objection,  tie  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printejd  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SUMMARY  OF  REQUESTS  FOR  NATURAL  DISASTER 
NATION   BY  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 
THE  NATIONAL  OFFICE  NOT  APPROVED  AS 
ON  DEC.  27,  1972,  AND  THOSE  RECEIVED 


DESIG 
PENDING  IN 
OF  CUTOFF 
THEN 


SNCE 


Number 
requests 
for  new 
desig- 
nation 


Number 
requests 
for  sub- 
sequent 
desig- 
nation 


Totil 


reques 
on 


hai  d 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas  

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska     

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahom*. 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah..  

VermonL 

Virginia 

Virgin  Islands 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming ... 


52 


2 
71 


16 

4 
7 


10 


6 
16 


3 

47 
U 


19 

6 


61 


15 

11 

26 

2 

2 


10 

14 

1 


23 


Total,  counties. 
Total,  States. . . 


419 


61 


•  23 


14 


I  And  1  city. 

>  And  30  cities. 

J  And  31  cities. 

•  Puerto  Rico  and  Virgin  Islands. 

J  And  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 


Preside  nt 


Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr. 
Senate  will  recall,  H.R.  1975. 
by  the  other  body,  contained  a 
requiring  the  Department  of 
to  accept  applications  for  a 


Total 
undupli- 
cated 
desig- 
nations 
in  State 
before 
cutoff 


13 


20 
3 

8 
3 
IS 
16 


4 

'30 

20 


'23 
14 
18 
30 


|9 

7 
1 

ro 


10 
21 
31 
35 

7 

7 
13 
34 

2 
67 
11 

5 


IS 
11 

36 
16 


21 

10 

243 

18 

14 

182 


80 


'879 


28 


S36 


is 


as  the 

adopted 

provision 

Agriculture 

prrlod  of  18 


days  after  enactment  from  farmers  in 
those  coimties  which  presently  are  imder 
disaster  designations. 

Mr.  President,  after  extensive  discus- 
sion at  several  committee  sessions  over  a 
period  of  2  months,  a  majority  of  the 
Committee  en  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
concluded  that  making  emergency  loans 
available  in  a  timely  maimer  was  the  im- 
portant issue  that  demanded  attention 
now.  It  is  spring  planting  time  in  many 
areas.  The  farmers  there  need  credit 
now — not  the  vague  hope  that  Congress 
or  the  Supreme  Court  will  force  the  ad- 
ministration to  reinstate  the  more  liberal 
provisions  of  the  present  law.  That  law  is 
already  on  the  books.  It  is  not  and  will 
not  be  used  by  the  administration.  What 
is  needed  now  is  an  emergency  loan  pro- 
gram to  assist  producers  during  the  cur- 
rent growing  season.  Legislative  or  court 
action  to  define  Presidential  controls  over 
Federal  spending  will  take  months.  Food 
producers  need  loans  so  they  can  get  on 
with  their  work. 

This  bill  amends  the  House  act  by  re- 
moving the  18-day  provision.  The  com- 
mittee amendments  make  it  clear  that 
any  loans  approved  at  the  time  of  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  will  be  made  under  pro- 
visions of  the  1972  act. 

Despite  the  concern  we  may  have  about 
changing  the  rules  in  midstream,  the 
administration  has  said  they  will  make 
no  more  loans  under  the  provisions  of  the 
present  law.  Therefore,  Mr.  President, 
the  choice  the  Senate  has  is  plain :  Either 
Congress  passes  a  new  law  which  the 
President  will  sign  and  utilize,  or  food 
producers  will  be  denied  essential  loans. 
At  a  time  when  a  limited  supply  of  food 
is  forcing  prices  up.  it  seems  folly  for 
Congress  to  delay  enactment  of  this  vital 
legislation. 

The  Government  will  imdoubtedly  ap- 
peal a  Federal  district  court  ruling  which 
requires  Farmers  Home  Administration 
to  accept  and  process  applications  under 
the  1972  act  in  one  State.  If  the  Supreme 
Court  upholds  the  lower  court  ruling  it 
will  probably  require  FHA  to  accept  and 
process  applications  in  all  designated 
counties.  In  the  meantime,  there  are  still 
farmers  who  need  credit  now  and  in  the 
view  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  they  will  benefit  most  if  we 
pass  the  committee  bill  today,  go  to  con- 
ference with  the  House  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  attempt  to  have  a  bill  on  the 
President's  desk  in  short  order — a  bill 
that  he  will  sign  and  utilize. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  to 
H.R.  1975  be  adopted  en  bloc,  and  that 
the  bill  as  so  amended  be  considered  as 
original  text  for  the  purposes  of  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  amendments  being  adopted 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  first  commit- 
tee amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  1,  In  line  5,  after  "repealed,"  Insert 
"except  as  to  loans  made  or  approved, 
whether  disbursed  or  not,  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  act." 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  do  we 
have  a  time  allocation  under  any  unani- 
mous-consent agreement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  is 
not  Lmder  control. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  whether 
it  would  be  agreeable  with  him.  since 
this  amendment  relates  to  section  8  of 
the  bill,  that  we  vote  on  these  two  amend- 
ments en  bloc? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Which  ones? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  first  amend- 
ment, on  lines  5. 6.  and  7. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  It  is  agreeable  to  me 
to  vote  on  those  two  amendments  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  situation  would 
be  that  the  amendment  that  was  just 
read  by  the  clerk,  plus  the  second  amend- 
ment, which  strikes  section  8.  would  be 
voted  on  en  bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  address  my- 
self, then,  to  the  amendments. 

Has  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  com- 
pleted his  statement? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  have  completed  my 
statement.  Mr.  President,  but  should  we 
not  call  up  the  other  committee  amend- 
ment at  this  time?      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  two  amend- 
ments en  bloc. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  have  agreed  to 
vote  on  the  amendments  en  bloc.  I  will 
address  myself  now.  Mr.  President,  to  the 
consideration  of  these  amendments. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  committee . 
amendments  to  H.R.  1975. 

This  bill,  as  it  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives,  contained  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  Representative  Berc- 
LAND  of  Minnesota.  The  amendment 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  reopen  the  existing  farmers  home 
emergency  loan  program  for  a  period  of 
18  days  to  allow  disaster  victims  In  sec- 
retarially  designated  coimties  the  same 
opportunity  to  submit  applications  that 
was  granted  earlier  this  year  to  victims 
in  Presidentially  designated  counties. 

The  amendment  of  the  Representa- 
tive from  Minnesota's  Seventh  District. 
Mr.  Bergland.  which  was  stricken  from 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  8.  Notwithstanding  the  repeal  herein 
of  section  5  of  Public  Law  92-385,  and  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  make  loans  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  6 
of  Public  Law  92-385  to  eligible  applicants 
in  natural  dlsas^r  areas  determined  or  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  where 
such  determination  or  designation  had  been 
made  after  January  1,  1972  and  prior  to  De- 
cember 27.  1972.  The  authority  to  accept  ap- 
plications for  such  loans  shall  expire  18  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

The  language  I  have  just  read  is  lan- 
guage that  was  stricken  from  the  House 
bill.  It  is  the  language  that  I  seek  to  re- 
store. The  amendment  that  I  read,  the 
Bergland  amendment,  was  overwhelm- 
ingly approved  by  the  other  body  and  was 
added  to  the  bill  as  a  matter  of  simple 
justice  and  fair  play. 
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When  Secretary  Butz  administratively 
and  abruptly  terminated  the  FHA  disas- 
ter loan  program  on  December  27,  1972. 
he,  in  fact,  denied  disaster  victims  In 
more  than  500  secretarially  designated 
counties  of  any  further  opportunity  to 
apply  for  disaster  assistance.  However, 
the  same  was  not  true  for  disaster  vic- 
tims in  the  354  Presidentially  designated 
counties  in  21  States.  They  were  given 
an  additional  18  days  within  which  to 
submit  their  applications. 

It  is  very  hard  for  the  general  public 
to  understand  the  difference  between 
Presidentially  designated  counties  and 
secretarially  designated  counties.  For  our 
purposes,  there  are  no  differences.  The 
fact  is  that  there  are  areas  that  were 
afflicted  with  disaster,  areas  which  ought 
to  be  treated  identically,  and  they  were 
treated  identically  in  the  original  legisla- 
tion for  disaster  emergency  relief. 

What  happened  was  the  action  taken 
by  the  administration  in  late  December 
permitted  some  18  additional  days  for 
the  residents  in  Presidentially  designated 
counties  who  were  eligible  for  disaster  re- 
lief to  submit  their  applications. 

All  we  are  asking  now,  by  the  restora- 
tion of  the  language  in  the  House  bill,  is 
that  the  secretarially  designated  areas  be 
treated  the  same  as  those  Presidentially 
designated.  I  am  sorry  that  we  have  to 
deal  here  with  some  bureaucratic  jargon 
that  confuses  everybody;  but  when  you 
are  rained  or  flooded  out,  it  does  not 
make  any  difference  whether  you  are  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  or  by  the 
President  if  you  are  a  victim  of  a  flood. 
When  you  are  drowned,  you  are  drowned. 
All  I  am  saying  is  that  the  language  of 
the  law  should  treat  those  areas  identi- 
cally, because  they  have  all  suffered  from 
the  same  identical  disaster.  There  is  no 
justice  or  equity  at  all  in  treating  one 
group  as  if  the  were  secretarially  des- 
ignated and  another  as  if  they  were 
Presidentially  designated.  This  action  by 
the  administration  is  a  gross  inequity. 

Ironically,  many  of  the  farmers  in  my 
State  were  specifically  told  by  their  local 
FHA  offices  to  withhold  the  filing  of  their 
applications  until  after  the  first  of  the 
year  so  that  all  the  applications  could  be 
properly  documented. 

Also,  the  FHA  offices  discouraged  the 
early  filing  of  applications  to  avoid  be- 
ing inundated  with  applications  all  at 
one  time.  They  wanted  to  establish  an 
orderly  flow  of  applications  in  order  to 
handle  applications  in  a  systematic 
manner. 

In  other  words,  the  local  FHA  officials 
said  to  our  farm  people,  in  effect:  "Wait 
a  minute.  This  is  Christmas  time.  We 
have  a  lot  of  office  work  to  do.  Come  in 
sometimes  after  the  first  of  the  year,  say 
early  in  February  or  March.  You  may 
need  to  have  someone  to  help  you — an 
accountant,  a  lawyer,  or  a  banker.  Some 
in  and  make  your  application  later.  We 
will  take  care  of  it  then."  After  aJl,  the 
original  law,  to  which  we  are  directing 
our  attention,  ran  until  June  30,  1973. 
So  our  farm  people  said,  "That  sounds 
reasonable."  After  all,  they  wanted  to 
enjoy  Christmas  and  the  New  Year.  But 
while  they  were  not  looking,  on  Decem- 


ber 27,  a  belated  Christmas  present  was 
given  to  them,  not  from  Santa  Claus, 
but  from  Scrooge. 

Mr.  President,  our  people  were  cut  off. 
We  do  not  think  that  is  the  way  the  Gov- 
ernment should  operate.  It  is  not  only  the 
people  of  Minnesota  who  were  cut  off  but 
also  the  people  from  25  other  States. 

I  yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  colleague  from  Minnesota  in  the 
argument  he  is  making.  In  the  nearly  9 
years  I  have  been  in  the  Senate  I  do  not 
recall  a  single  time  when  I  felt  that  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  had  been 
more  unfairly  treated  than  they  have  in 
this  instance. 

In  this  case  the  law  was  passed  after 
Hurricane  Agnes  to  give  faster  loans  to 
the  victims  of  the  national  disaster  and 
of  administratively  declared  disasters. 
We  had  a  dispute  here  in  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  in  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  of  which  I  was  a  member, 
and  we  made  it  very  clear  at  the  time 
that  this  bill  was  to  extend  the  disaster 
provisions  as  a  matter  of  law  to  the  vic- 
tims of  administratively  declared 
disasters. 

I  think  the  record  clearly  showed  that 
that  included  farmers  of  western  Min- 
nesota and,  I  think,  26  States  similarly 
situated.  That  law  was  passed;  the  Presi- 
dent signed  it,  and  he  had  a  big  television 
presentation  on  how  help  was  on  the  way. 
Federal  regulations  were  issued  saying 
that  this  would  be  in  effect  until  July 
1973.  There  were  issued  to  the  public,  to 
lawyers,  and  to  the  bankers  of  this  coun- 
try so  they  were  assured  of  it.  FHA  office 
managers  were  told  that  the  law  meant 
what  it  said,  and  they  began  to  admin- 
ister the  law  in  the  local  offices.  Many  of 
these  farmers  went  to  the  offices  and  said, 
"I  would  like  to  take  out  my  disaster 
loan".  They  were  told.  "Why  don't  you 
wait  until  spring  when  you  can  assess  the 
situation  better.  The  law  is  in  effect  imtil 
next  July." 

Most  of  them  did  that,  and  then,  with- 
out notice,  the  ax  fell.  Many  of  those 
who  insisted  on  being  cared  for  imme- 
diately got  their  loans,  while  those  who 
accepted  the  advice  of  the  officials  of  this 
Government  were  without  any  help. 

I  cannot  believe  that  this  society  ever 
intends  to  deal  with  its  citizens  in  that 
way.  Many  of  these  farmers  are  in  dan- 
ger of  losing  their  farms.  We  talk  about 
farm  prices  but  many  of  these  farmers 
did  not  have  anything  to  sell.  Many  of 
them  put  crops  in  twice  last  year.  They 
put  in  crops,  they  were  flooded  out.  and 
then  they  planted  again.  These  are  farm- 
ers trying  to  provide  for  their  families; 
they  work  hard.  Then,  here  is  a  law  that 
is  passed,  imder  which  they  are  fully  en- 
titled. Then  suddenly  the  Government 
says,  lawlessly,  unconscionably,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  cruelly,  "We  are  not  only 
going  to  cut  it  off  but  we  are  not  going 
to  give  you  notice." 

That  is  what  the  court  in  Minnesota 
addressed  itself  to  in  harsh  language.  I 
do  not  think  this  Government  can  deal 
with  its  citizens  in  this  way.  I  do  not 


think  I  have  ever  seen  anything  more 
outrageous  than  the  way  in  which  these 
farmers  and  small  businessmen  have 
been  dealt  with. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. He  will  recall  with  me  our  visit  to 
Alexandria.  Minn.,  where  we  had  several 
hundred  farmers  in  to  talk  with  us  in 
public  hearings  about  how  our  Grovem- 
ment  was  terminating  programs.  Much 
of  that  discussion  was  directed  to  disas- 
ter relief. 

We  had  situations  where  farmers  on 
this  side  of  the  road  applied  prior  to 
December  27  and  the  FHA  official  said 
to  them,  "Look,  you  need  not  be  in  a 
hurry.  We  have  so  much  paperwork  here, 
maybe  you  can  bring  in  a  better  docu- 
mented case  later.  Why  don't  you  come 
in  late  January  or  February.  You  have 
between  now  and  June  30."  Those  who 
followed  this  advice,  later  found  their 
applications  being  refused. 

Mr.  President,  these  good  people,  in 
the  spirit  of  wanting  to  cooperate  with 
their  Government  found  themselves 
being  denied  assistance.  So  you  have  the 
cruel  situation  of  neighbors,  who  were 
victims  of  the  same  flood,  people  who 
suffered  the  same  damages,  where  one 
got  his  application  in  before  December 
27  getting  assistance,  and  another,  filing 
after  December  27,  having  his  applica- 
tion denied  because  the  law  was  violated 
by  the  Government  itself. 

There  is  a  point  here  that  needs  to  be 
emphasized.  If  a  citizen  violates  the  law 
he  is  subject  to  prosecution,  but  appar- 
ently for  Government  officials  that  is  the 
standard  of  the  day.  As  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  said,  the  law  as  de- 
scribed in  rules  and  regulations  was 
printed  in  the  Federal  Register.  Every- 
one knew  what  the  law  was.  Everyone 
interested  in  this  program  knew  what  to 
expect,  but  they  did  not  expect  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  would 
deny  the  loans  and  violate  the  law.  But 
that  is  what  the  Federal  court  in  Minne- 
sota has  ruled.  It  has  ruled  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  acted  in  an 
arbitrary  and  capricious  manner,  ignor- 
ing the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law. 

As  a  result  of  this  highly  discrimina- 
tory action,  a  legal  suit  was  filed  in  Min- 
nesota by  some  farm  families  against 
Secretary  Butz.  The  decision  was  handed 
down  by  District  Judge  Miles  Lord, 
charging  that  Secretary  Butz  had  vio- 
lated Federal  statutes,  violated  his  own 
Department's  regulations,  and  denied 
these  victims  due  process  of  law.  The 
judge  has  ordered  the  Department  to 
restore  the  emergency  loan  program  in 
the  15  secretarially  designated  counties 
in  Minnesota.  While  this  decision  offers 
the  people  of  my  State  some  hope  of 
equitable  treatment  under  the  law,  it  is 
still  subject  to  appeal  and  further  court 
action  would  be  required  to  bring  similar 
relief  to  disaster  victims  in  other  States 
who  are  eligible  for  such  relief. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  copy  of  Judge 
Lord's  decision  and  I  would  like  to  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decision 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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(Martin  Berends,  Burnard  Podratz 
Maus.  Orrin  Haugen,  on  behalf 
selves    and    all    others   similarly 
Plaintiffs,    V.    Earl    L.    Butz. 
Agriculture  of    the  United  State; 
V.     Smith.     National 
Farmers  Home   Administration; 
Dunn.  Assistant  National 
Farmers    Home    Administration; 
Ballard.    Chief   of    Emergency 
sion  of  Farmers  Home  Adminls 
Gordon  F.  Klenlc.    State  Admin 
Farmers    Home     Administration 
State   of   Minnesota;    Defendants  t 
On  January  19.  1973.  plaintiffs 
this  action  against  the  Secretary  of 
ture  of  the  United  States  and 
ordinate    officials  of   the   United 
partment  of  Agriculture.  Farmers 
ministration   (FHA).  seeking 
permanent  Injunctive  relief. 
lief  and  further  relief  in  the  nature 
damus.    The    thrust   of   plaintiffs' 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
lawfully  and  beyond  the  scope  of 
Ity  in  terminating  the  FHA  einergi 
program  on  December  27.  1972. 
reinstatement  of  that  program. 

On  February  15.  1973.  pursuant 
tilt's  Motion  for  a  Preliminary 
hearing  was  held  before  this  Coui^t 
luth.  Minnesota.  At  that  time,  oral 
was  heard  and  briefs  and  afHdavits 
mltted  by  plaintiffs  and  defendant; 
port    of    their    respective    positions 
conclusion  of  plaintiffs'  argument. 
moved   that   the   Court   order   the 
ment  of  the  trial  on  the  merits  an<  1 
solldatton  with  the  application  for 
limlnary    injunction,    pursuant    to 
fa)  (2) .  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
cause  the  relief  prayed  for  by  plai 
others  similarly  situated,  if  grantei  I 
fully   meaningful    only    if    granted 
the   1973  planting  season  and  in 
later  than  June  30.  1973.  the  Cour ; 
the   motion,  ordered  the  consolida 
advanced  the   trial  on  the  merits 
5.   1973.  At  that  time,  defendants 
dismiss     the     amended    complaint 
ground  that  the  actions  complained 
totally  within  defendants'  discretion 
natively,    defendants    moved    for 
Judgment.    Both    motions   were 
full  trial  on  the  merits  was  held. 

PARTIES 

Plaintiffs  are  four  farmers  residing 
15  county  area  designated  as  an 
loan"  area,  who  were  precluded  frc+n 
ing  for  emergency  loans  because 
reciive  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Ing  the  program  In  Minnesota.  The 
brought  as  a  class  action.  The  Cojurt 
that   the  class  Is  so  numerous  thajt 
of  all  members  Is  imoracticable; 
are  common  questions  of  law  and 
mon  to  the  class;  that  the  claims  oi 
of  the  representative  parties  are 
the  claim.s  or  defenses  of  the  class; 
the  representative  parties  will  fairly 
quately    protect    the    interests   of 
Furthermore,  the  defendants  have 
refused  to  act  on  grounds  generally 
to    the    class,    thereby    making 
final  Injunctive  relief  or  correspojjdlng 
claratory  relief  with  respect  to  the 
v.;  ,.!e.  The  action  is  maintainable 
acti'-ii  with  the  class  he'ng  definec 
farmers  in  need  of  aj^ricullural  ere 
result   of    "nRtural    disasters"    v.'hi  i 
fnri.is  in  one  or  mere  of  the  fifteen 
c'linries    Involved    herein     and 
cliiOd    from   applv.ng    for   emerge! 
bv  the  directive  of  the  Secretary  o: 
ture  and  the  actions  taken  thercijnder 
iiiinating    the    emergency    loan 
Minnesota. 
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Defendants  Include  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, the  National  Administrator  and 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  the  Chief  of  the  Emergency 
Loan  Division  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration; and  the  State  Administrator  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  for  the  State 
of  Minnesota. 

FACTUAL    BACKGROUND 

In  the  fall  of  1971  and  spring  of  1972.  a 
large  part  of  western  and  central  Minnesota 
suffered  excessive  and  prolonged  rainfall  to 
such  extent  as  to  seriously  and  Injuriously 
Interfere  with  and  delay  the  planting  of 
crops  in  the  spring  of  1972.  With  many  years 
of  experience,  area  farmers  were  unable  to 
recall  such  extreme  and  prolonged  condi- 
tions of  rain  and  wetness.  Because  of  these 
conditions,  many  farmers  in  the  affected 
areas  were  unable  to  get  into  their  fields  to 
plant  some  of  their  1972  crops  at  all.  To  the 
extent  planting  was  possible.  In  many  cases 
It  was  only  possible  critically  late  in  the  sea- 
son— for  example,  late  June  or  July.  1972. 
Even  after  planting,  replanting  was  often 
required  because  the  seed  would  rot  in  the 
wet  soil.  Because  of  the  weather,  harvests 
of  many  farmers  were  very  small;  many  of 
the  crops  were  almost  totally  destroyed. 

As  a  result  of  these  weather  conditions,  on 
June  26,  1972,  defendant  Earl  Butz.  United 
States  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  declared  that 
fourteen  counties  in  western  and  central 
Minnesota  had  experienced  "natural  disas- 
ters"  and  designated  those  fourteen  counties 
"emergency  loan  areas."  This  designation 
was  published  In  the  Federal  Register,  Vol- 
ume 37.  No.  126,  page  12854.  and  provides  as 
follows:  ' 

DESIGN.ATIONS    OP    AREAS     FOR    EMERGENCY 
LOANS 

For  the  purpose  of  making  emergency 
loans  pursuant  to  section  321  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961  (7  U.S.C.  1961)  and  section  232  of  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91- 
606),  It  has  been  determined  that  In  the 
following  counties  in  the  State  of  Minnesota 
natural  disasters  have  caused  a  general  need 
for  agricultural  credit: 

Counties 
Big  Stone  Pope 

Chippewa  Renville 

Douglas  Stevens 

Grant  Swift 

Kandlvohl  Traverse 

Lac  qui  Parle  Wilkin 

Meeker  Yellow  Medicine 

Emergency  loans  will  not  be  made  In  the 
above-named  counties  under  this  designa- 
tion pursuant  to  application  received  after 
June  30.  1973,  except  subsequent  loans  to 
qualified  borrowers  who  received  initial 
loans  under  this  designation.  The  urgency  of 
the  need  for  emergency  loans  In  the  desig- 
nated areas  make  it  Impracticable  and  con- 
trary to  the  public  Interests  to  give  advance 
notice  of  proposed  rule  making  and  Invite 
public  participation 

Done  at  Washington,  DC,  this  26th  day 
of  June   1972. 

Eakl  L.  Butz, 

Secretary. 

On  June  26.  1972.  pursuant  to  this  desig- 
nation of  emergency  loan  areas."  the  Na- 
tlonp.l  omce  of  the  FHA.  by  defer.dant  Willard 
H.  Ballard.  Director  of  the  Emergency  Loan 
Division  of  the  FHA.  sent  the  following 
"notification"  telegram  to  the  Minnesota 
State   Director  of   the   FHA   Indicating   that 


V  ere 


'  Subsequently,  on  September  20.  1972.  de- 
fendant Butz  declared  that  Stearns  County. 
Mlnnciota,  had  suffered  a  "natural  disaster" 
.ind  also  designated  it  an  "emergency  loan 
area."  This  designation  is  published  in  the 
Federal  Rct^ister.  Volume  37.  No.  187.  page 
20122.  There  are.  therefore,  fifteen  affected 
Minriesota  counties  involved  In  this  action. 


these  fourteen  Minnesota  counties  had  been 
designated  "emergency  loan  areas."  This 
notification  provides  as  follows: 

Effective  Immediately  Big  Stone,  Chippewa. 
Douglas,  Grant,  Kandiyohi.  Lac  qui  Parle, 
Meeker.  Pope.  Renville,  Stevens.  Swift,  Tra- 
verse. Wilkin,  and  Yellow  Medicine  Counties 
are  designated  for  emergency  loans.  Initial 
emergency  loan  applications  will  not  be  re- 
ceived or  approved  after  June  30,  1973.  ex- 
cept applications  pending  on  that  date  will 
be  completed.  (Emphasis  added) 

On  June  28,  1972,  defendant  Gordon  F. 
Klenk.  State  Director  of  the  FHA  for  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  sent  a  bulletin  to  County 
PHA  offices  In  each  of  the  fourteen  desig- 
nated Minnesota  counties.  This  bulletin  pro- 
vides in  pertinent  part  as  follows: 

Effective  inamedlately  the  following  coun- 
ties have  been  designated  eligible  for  Emer- 
gency loans  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

[Enumeration  of  the  foiu-teen  Minnesota 
counties  omitted.  ] 

Initial  Emergency  loans  may  be  approved 
in  these  counties  as  authorized  in  FHA  In- 
struction 441.2  to  eligible  applicants  who 
have  suffered  production  losses  caused  by 
excessive  moisture  conditions  and  not  com- 
pensated for  by  Insurance  or  otherwise.  In- 
itial loans  for  Emergency  applicants  will  not 
be  received  or  approved  after  June  30.  1973. 
except  applications  pending  on  that  date  will 
be  completed. 

It  is  not  amticipated  that  a  large  volume 
of  applications  will  be  received  until  after 
the  harvest  season;  however,  where  an  Im- 
mediate need  for  credit  exists,  the  loan 
should  be  processed,  approved  and  routed 
to  the  State  Office  for  review.  We  plan  to 
hold  an  Emergency  program  meeting  with 
county  office  personnel  In  the  near  future. 

County  Supervisors  In  the  affected  counties 
should  notify  the  County  U.S.D.A.  Defense 
Chairman  and  see  that  the  public  is  ade- 
quately Informed  of  the  emergency  designa- 
tion. The  attached  news  release  may  Ije  used 
in  the  affected  counties.  (Emphasis  added) 

This  bulletin  (as  well  as  the  attached 
"News  Release")  Indicates  that  emergency 
loan  applications  would  be  accepted  and 
processed  through  June  30,  1973.  It  is  clear, 
from  the  language  of  this  bulletin,  that  the 
State  Director  anticipated  that  most  applica- 
tions would  not  be  submitted  until  after  the 
harvest  season  which  was  late  Noveml>er  or 
early  December,  1972. 

Subsequent  to  the  fourteen-county  emer- 
gency loan  designations  of  June  26.  1972.  and 
the  Stearns  County  designation  of  September 
20.  1972.  Informational  meetings  were  held 
throughout  the  designated  areas  by  State, 
District  and  County  FHA  officials.  Relying 
upon  the  designations  of  the  National  Office 
of  the  PHA.  these  PHA  officials  Informed  in- 
terested farmers  that :  ( 1 )  applications  would 
be  accepted  and  processed  through  June  30, 
1973;  (2)  that  farmers  should  not  file  until 
after  their  harvest  to  make  sure  that  all 
eligible  losses  were  Included  In  their  appli- 
cations; ai;d  (3)  that  plenty  of  money  was 
available  in  the  program.  Relying  upon  these 
representations,  many  farmers,  including 
plaintiffs  and  others  slmUarly  situated,  waited 
until  after  the  1972  harvest  to  file  emergency 
loan  applications. 

As  anticipated  by  State  FHA  officials,  a 
substantial  portion  of  emergency  loan  ap- 
plications were  not  submitted  until  after 
fhe  harvest  season — late  November  and  De- 
cember, 1972.  Between  that  time  and  De- 
cember 27,  1972,  many  farmers  in  the  fifteen- 
county  emergency  loan  area  contacted  local 
FHA  officials  for  appointments  to  submit 
emergency  loan  applications.  Because  of 
the  large  number  of  applicants  that  sought 
to  apply  after  harvest.  County  FHA  officials 
were  forced  to  make  appointments  with 
many  such  applicants  to  review  their  ap- 
plications— before  formal  acceptance— in 
January.  Februarv  and  even  March,  1973. 

However,  on  December   27,    1972.   without 
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warning  or  notice  of  any  kind,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  by  teletyped  message  to  the 
Minnesota  State  FHA  office,  directed  the 
cessation  of  acceptance  of  emergency  loan 
applications  In  these  Secretarlally  desig- 
nated counties.  This  teletyped  message  pro- 
vides as  follows: 

Revised  government  policy  requires  that 
emergency  and  rural  housing  disaster  loans 
will  be  handled  as  follows:  Cease  receiving 
applications,  processing,  or  approving  E.  M. 
(emergency)  and  R.  H.  D.  loans  in  all  sec- 
retarial designation  areas  sixty  days  after 
designation.  Hurricane  Agnes  and  Rapid 
City,  South  Dakota,  areas,  Presidential  only, 
will  terminate  January  15.  All  other  Presi- 
dential designations  terminate  June  30.  1973. 
No  added  Secretarial  designations  are  ex- 
pected for  the  balance  of  1973.  Loan  dockets 
approved  and  postmarked  or  in  St.  Louis  by 
close  of  business  December  27  will  be  hon- 
ored. Notify  county  offices  by  telephone.  Bul- 
letin follows.   (Emphasis  added) 

The  message  was  addressed  to  all  State 
Directors  of  the  FHA  and  was  received  In 
the  Minnesota  office  at  4:20  p.m.  on  Decem- 
ber 27,  1972  just  prior  to  the  close  of  the 
business  day.  Whereas  the  directive  ter- 
minated the  emergency  loan  program  as  far 
as  the  plaintiffs  were  concerned.  It  continued 
the  program  In  those  areas  designated  by  the 
President. 

None  of  the  County  Supervisors  in  Secre- 
tarlally designated  areas  who  administered 
the  FHA  emergency  loan  programs  at  the 
local  level  received  notice  of  the  termina- 
tion of  the  program  in  their  counties  on 
December  27;  nor  did  any  County  FHA 
Supervisors  receive  this  notice  on  the  next 
day,  December  28,  1972.  All  Federal  offices 
were  officially  closed  on  December  26,  1972, 
because  of  President  Truman's  funeral.  Con- 
sequently, it  was  not  until  December  29. 
1972.  that  the  State  FHA  office  notified  the 
County  Supervisors  of  the  termination. 
Typically,  John  Schulz.  County  Supervisor. 
FHA,  for  Chippewa  and  Yellow  Medicine 
Counties,  received  notice  of  the  termination 
at  approximately  11  a.m.  on  December  29. 

Testimony  Indicated  that  never  before  has 
a  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ordered  the  per- 
manent halt  of  an  emergency  loan  program 
in  Secretarlally  designated  emergency  loan 
areas  without  notice  and  prior  to  the  date 
specified  in  the  original  designation. 

Subsequent  to  December  27,  1972,  and  prior 
to  February  15.  1973,  when  this  Court  Issued 
a  Temporary  Restraining,  Order  directing 
FHA  to  resume  accepting  (but  not  process- 
ing) applications  from  farmers  In  the  fifteen 
Minnesota  Secretarlally  designated  counties, 
all  Minnesota  PHA  offices  have  refused  to  ac- 
cept, process  or  consider  emergency  loan  ap- 
plications from  plaintiffs  and  others  similarly 
situated. 

JURISDICTION 

As  the  action  is  in  the  nature  of  man- 
damus, to  compel  defendants  to  perform 
ministerial  duties  owed  plaintiffs,  this  Court 
has  Jurisdiction  of  the  controversy  under  28 
use.  §  1361.  The  scope  of  the  Court's  review 
is  set  out  In  Section  10  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act.  5  U.S.C.  §  701.  et  seq. 

The  scope  of  review  under  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  Is  stated  at  5  U.S.C.  §  706. 
That  provision  provides  In  pertinent  part: 

To  the  extent  necessary  to  decision  and 
when  presented,  the  reviewing  court  shall 
decide  all  relevant  questions  of  law.  Interpret 
constitutional  and  statutory  provisions,  and 
determine  the  meaning  or  applicability  of 
the  terms  of  an  agency  action.  The  reviewing 
court  shall — 

(1)  compel  agency  action  unlawfully  with- 
held or  unreasonably  delayed:  and 

(2)  hold  unlawful  and  set  aside  agency 
action,  findings,  and  conclusions  found  to 
be— 

'B)  contrary  to  constitutional  right, 
power,  privilege,  or  Immunity; 


(C)  In  excess  of  statutory  jurisdiction,  au- 
thority, or  limitations,  or  short  of  statutory 
right; 

(D)  without  observance  of  procedure  re- 
quired by  law; 

The  doctrine  of  sovereign  Immunity,  raised 
by  defendants,  is  Inapphcable  since  plain- 
tiffs contend  that  the  defendants'  actions 
were  beyond  the  scope  of  their  authority  or 
they  were  acting  unconstitutionally.  Dugan 
vs.  Rank,  372  U.S.  609,  621  (1962) . 

CONCLUSIONS   OF   LAW 

It  Is  the  position  of  the  plaintiffs  that 
the  unilateral  termination  of  the  emergency 
loan  program  without  public  notice  was  In 
violation  of  the  mandatory  language  of  the 
applicable  statutes  and  administrative  regu- 
lations, as  well  as  violative  of  the  due  proc- 
ess clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment.  Tlie 
Government,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains 
that  the  administration  of  emergency  loans 
is  committed  by  law  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary,  and  hence  Is  not  subject  to  judi- 
cial review  by  this  Court,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  §  701. »  However,  plaintiffs  correctly 
point  out  that  they  are  challenging  only 
ministerial  acts  of  the  administrators.  The 
language  in  the  statutes  and  regulations  re- 
lied on  by  plaintiffs  Is  not  of  a  permissive 
nature,  but  affirmatively  directs  defendants 
to  perform.  Whereas  the  Secretary  may  have 
a  great  deal  of  discretion  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  emergency  loans,  he  has  no  li- 
cense to  act  In  violation  of  mandatory  lan- 
guage of  statutory  laws  or  agency  regula- 
tions. 

The  statutory  basis  for  the  emergency  loan 
program  is  provided  in  7  U.S.C.  5  1971  which 
reads : 

(a)  The  Secretary  may  designate  any  area 
in  the  United  States  .  .  .  rs  an  emergency 
area  If  he  finds 

( 1 )  that  there  exists  In  such  area  a  gen- 
eral need  for  agricultural  credit  which  can- 
not be  met  for  temporary  periods  of  time 
by  private,  cooperative,  or  other  responsible 
souces,  at  reasonable  rates  and  terms  for 
loans  for  similar  purposes  and  periods  of 
time,  and 

(2)  that  the  need  for  such  credit  in  such 
area  is  the  result  of  a  natural  disaster. 

As  to  this  part  of  the  statute,  it  Is  clear 
that  the  decision  whether  or  not  to  deslg- 
ate  an  area  an  "emergency  loan  area"  is  com- 
mitted to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary. 
However,  the  Secretary  has  exercised  his  dis- 
cretion m  this  regard;  he  has  designated  this 
fifteen  county  area  as  an  "emergency  loan 
area."  7  US.C.  §  1961(b)  "authorizes"  the 
Secretary  to  make  loans  in  such  a  designated 
area.  Tlie  chief  benefit  flowing  from  a  Secre- 
tarial designation  is  the  availability  of  emer- 
gency loans.  It  is  clear  from  the  legislative 
history  that  Congress  Intended  that  emer- 
gency loans  would  be  available  to  those  areas 
designated  as  emergency  loan  areas.  In  the 
Senate  Report  accompanying  the  Agriculture 
Act  of  1961  it  is  stated: 

Sec.  321(a)  Designation  of  areas — The  bill 
proposes  that  emergency  loans  would  be 
available  whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that 
there  exists  a  need  for  credit  not  available 
from  private,  cooperative,  or  other  respon- 
sible sources  due  to  the  occurrence  of  a 
natural  disaster.  .  .  . 

(b)  Eligibility — Under  the  bill  emergency 
loans  would  be  made  available  to  any  farmer 
or  rancher  in  the  designated  area.  .  .  .  (Em- 
phasis added)  S.  Rep.  No.  566.  87  Cong..  First 
Session  ( 1961 ) ;  2  US  Cong.  &  Adm.  News  1961 
p.  2313. 

Furthermore,    Section    5    of    P.L.    92-385, 


-5  use.  5  701(a)  provides: 
This  chapter  applies,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions thereof,  except  to  the  extent  that — 

( 1 )  statutes  preclude  Judicial  review;  or 

(2)  agency  action  is  committed  to  agency 
discretion  bv  law. 


adopted  in  August  of  1972  as  an  amendment 
to  7  use.  §  1961-1967  provides: 

(e)  The  benefits  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  applicable  to  all  loans  qualify- 
ing hereunder,  whether  approved  before  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 
"Shall"  is  mandatory  language.  The  only 
sensible  reading  of  these  statutes  requires 
the  Secretary  to  apply  emergency  loan  bene- 
fits to  all  lOans  qualifying  under  these  pro- 
visions. In  order  to  apply  the  benefit  provi- 
sions, the  Secretary  must  first  determine 
which  loan  applicants  qualify.  To  follow  the 
dictate  of  Congress,  the  Secretary  must 
accept  loan  applications  and  consider  them. 

In  Dubrow  v.  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, 345  P.  Supp.  4  (D.  Cal.  1972).  the  right 
to  apply  for  small  business  administration 
disaster  loans  was  at  Issue.  The  government 
contended  that  under  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1972.  42  U.S.C.  §  4451.  the  agency  had  ab- 
solute discretion  to  determine  whether  or 
not  to  make  a  loan  under  the  Act.  Of  this, 
the  Court  stated: 

The  Disaster  Relief  Act  clearly  states  that 
the  SBA  shall  administer  disaster  relief  loans 
In  accordance  with  its  administration  of  the 
Disaster  Loan  Program.  Under  15  U.S.C. 
§  636(b)  the  agency  is  empowered  to  make 
such  loans  as  "the  Administrator  may  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  or  appropriate."  This 
language  calls  for  a  determination  which  Im- 
plies that  some  consideration  of  each  ap- 
plication must  be  undertaken.  While  It  may 
be  true  that  an  Individual  has  no  right  to 
receive  a  loan  under  the  disaster  loan  pro- 
gram, he  does  have  the  right  to  file  an  ap- 
plication and  to  have  his  application  re- 
viewed. In  Simpkins  vs.  Davidson,  302  P. 
Supp.  456  (SX).N.Y.  1969),  the  plaintiff 
brought  a  mandamus  action  seeking  to  en- 
Join  the  SBA  from  refusing  to  grant  him  a 
loan.  The  Court  held  that  Section  634(b) 
removed  any  jurisdiction  the  Court  might 
have  to  compel  the  agency  to  grant  plain- 
tiff a  loan,  but  that  it  had  a  statutory  duty 
to  process  the  plaintiff's  loan  application. 
What  Simpkins  makes  clear  is  that  discre- 
tionary acts  of  the  SBA  may  not  be  reviewed, 
but,  acts  which  are  tantamount  to  a  refusal 
to  exercise  discretion  are  subject  to  judicial 
review.  Whatever  the  limits  on  this  Court's 
authority  to  review  denial  of  an  application, 
they  do  not  preclude  Judicial  review  when 
the  SBA  has  refused  to  follow  its  statutory 
duty  to  determine  whether  the  loan  to  a 
given  applicant  Is  necessary  or  appropriate. 
345  F.  Supp.  8,  9. 

The  situation  In  the  Instant  case  is  virtually 
identical.  It  Is  clear  from  the  reading  of  the 
statute  that  Congress  has  directed  the  Secre- 
tary to  accept  and  consider  loan  applications 
from  those  counties  which  have  been  desig- 
nated as  "emergency  loan  areas."  The  Sec- 
retary's refusal  to  comply  with  the  statutory 
language,  and  the  subsequent  termination  of 
the  emergency  loan  program  was  accom- 
plished In  excess  of  the  Secretary's  authority 
and  Is  unlawful. 

Not  only  was  the  administrative  action 
taken  in  excess  of  statutory  authoritv,  but  It 
also  was  in  violation  of  the  dulv  promulgated 
regulations  set  up  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. Validly  Issued  regulations  of  nn 
administrative  agency  have  the  force  and 
effect  of  statutes.  Scp.  Sheridan-Wuomiug 
Cnal  Co.  V.  Krug.  172  F.2d.  282  (8th  Cir. 
1949).  The  failure  of  an  administrative 
agency  to  follow  Its  own  established  proce- 
dures constitutes  a  violation  of  procedural 
due  process.  Vitarelli  r.  Seaton.  359  U.S.  535 
(1959):  Service  v.  Dulles.  354  U.S.  363  (1959): 
Accardi  v.  Shaughnessy.  347  U.S.  260  (1954). 
As  stated  in  United  State-i  v.  Hefner,  420 
P. 2d.  802.  812  (4th  Cir.  1970)  : 

An  agency  of  the  government  must  scrupu- 
lously ob.serve  the  rules,  regulntions  or  nro- 
cedures  which  it  has  established.  'ATien  it 
fails  to  do  so.  its  ."actions  cannot  stand  and 
the  courts  will  strike  It  down.  This  doctrine 
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was  announced  in  United  States 
cardi  vs.  Shaughnessy.  347  U.S 
499,  98  LEd.  681  (1954).  There,  t 
Court  vacated  the  deportation  o 
Board  of  Immigration  because  th 
leading  to  the  order  did  not  con 
relevant    regulations.    The 
Board  and  of  the  Department  o 
follow  their  own  established 
held  a  violation  of  due  process 
doctrine   was   subsequently    applied 
Supreme  Court  in  Service  vs.  Dulfps 
363.  77  set.  1153.  1  L.Ed.2d.  1403 
VitaTelli  vs.  Seaton.  359  U.S.  535. 
3  L.Ed.2d.  1012  (1950)    .  .  . 

It  is  of  no  slgniflcance  that  the 
or  Instructions  which  the  .  .  .  ( 
has  established  are  more  generoils 
Constitution  requires.  In  Service 
supra,  the  Supreme  Court  vitiat  id 
charge  of  a  foreign  service  officer 
the  State  Department's  failure 
own  procedures.  The  Court 
it  made  no  difference  that  the 
ment    had    no   statutory    or 
obligation    to    establish    the 
question: 

While  it  is,  of  course,  true  th 
Secretary  was  not  obligated  to 
himself  these  more  rigorous 
procedural  standards  .  .  .  having 
could    not,   so   long   as   the 
mained  unchanged,  proceed  w 
to  them.  354  US.  288.  77  S.Ct.  11 

The  regulations  involved  give 
tary  the  discretion  to  determine 
not  an  area  should  be  designated 
gency  loan"  area.'  However,  as 
previously   the   Secretary   has   ( 
discretion    in   this   regard,   and 
designation  of  the  fifteen  Minnescjta 
as  "emergency  loan"  areas  has  n 
voked  or  repealed.   The  directive 
ber   27.    1972   sent   to   State    FHA 
does  not  purport  to  remove  the 
but    merely    halts    the    processin 
under  the  statute. 

However,  under  the  applicable 
the  Secretary  has  no  absolute  a 
halt  the  emergency  loan  prograi^ 
areas  designated  as  emergency 
The  language  of  the  regulation  is 
emergency  loans  will  be  made 
the  counties  so  designated.'  The 
the  regulations  is  mandatory  and 
tary  Is  directed  to  consider 
emergency   loans   in   designated 
refusal   to   consider   applications 
gency  loans  In  designated  areas  is 
of  the  Department's  regulations. 

Inasmuch  as  emergency  loans 
available  up  until  December  27.  1 
be  argued  that   the   Secretary 
obligation  under  the  statutes  an( 
latlons.  However.  In  this  respect 
of  termination  of  emergency 
must  be  considered.  The  rights  of 
In  so  important  a  matter  as 
gency  relief  to  help  restore 
by  a  natural  disaster  should  not 
mercy  of  the  whims  of  an 
unilateral  termination  of  the 
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'  "The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
nate   an  area  as  an  E.   M.  loan 
there  exists  a  general  need  for 
credit    resulting    from    a    natural 
Section  1832.3(b).  37  Federal  Register 
7294. 

*  "E.  M.   loans  will   be   made 
counties  named  by  OEP  as  eligit^e 
eral  assistance  under  a  major 
ration  by  the  President,  In  cou4ties 
nated  by  the  Secretary.  .  .  .' 
37  P.R.  72.  page  7294. 

"Eligible  applicants  who  are 
not  larger  than  family  farms  .  . 
needs  are  for  annual  recurring  op^rati 
penses  which  can  be  repaid  from 
Income.  .  .  .  will  receive  E.  M. 
of  operating  loans."  37  P.R.  72 
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out  notice  to  the  Minnesota  farmers  offends 
all  traditional  notions  of  fair  play.  The  peo- 
ple have  a  right  to  expect  better  treatment 
from  their  government.  In  Gonzales  v.  Free- 
man, 334  P.  2d.  570  (D.C.  Clr.  1964),  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  debarred  a  contrac- 
tor from  doing  any  further  business  with  the 
Department.  The  matter  was  handled  In 
summary  fashion.  In  defending  a  subsequent 
suit  brought  by  the  contractor,  the  govern- 
ment argued  that  since  a  citizen  has  no 
"right"  to  do  business  with  the  government, 
there  is  no  standing  for  this  lawsuit.  Judge 
Burger,  now  Chief  Justice,  disposed  of  this 
argument : 

Thus,  to  say  that  there  Is  no  right  to  gov- 
ernment contracts  does  not  resolve  the  ques- 
tion of  Justiciability.  Of  course  there  Is  no 
such  right  but  that  cannot  mean  that  the 
government  can  act  arbitrarily,  either  sub- 
stantively or  procedurally,  against  a  person, 
or  that  such  person  Is  not  entitled  to  chal- 
lenge the  processes  and  the  evidence  be- 
fore he  Is  officially  declared  Ineligible  for 
government  contracts.  An  allegation  of  facts 
which  reveal  an  absence  to  legal  authority 
of  basic  fairness  In  the  method  of  Impos- 
ing debarment  presents  a  Justiciable  con- 
troversy in  our  view.  334  P.2d.  574.  575." 

In  looking  to  the  Secretary's  actions  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  although  It  is 
provided  that  the  Secretary  may  specify  the 
period  within  which  Initial  loans  may  be 
made,  nowhere  Is  the  Secretary  given  the 
authority  to  accelerate,  or  disregard  the 
Initial  termination  date.  Looking  to  the  De- 
partment's  regulations,   it   Is  providea: 

When  an  area  is  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary, the  National  Office  will  notify  the 
State  Director  and  Finance  Office  regarding 
such  area  designation.  The  notification  will 
specify  the  period  within  which  initial  loans 
may  be  made  to  new  applicants  as  a  result 
of  the  disaster  for  which  the  area  was  desig- 
nated. State  Director  will  notify  immediately 
the  county  offices  Involved.  .  .  .  The  State 
Director  also  .  .  .  will  make  such  public  an- 
nouncements as  appear  appropriate. 

On  June  26,  1972  and  September  20,  1972. 
in  compliance  with  these  regulations,  the 
National  Office  of  the  FHA  did  Inform  the 
State  Director  of  the  designation  and  did 
specify  that  the  loans  be  available  until 
June  30,  1973.  Public  notice  was  given  as  to 
this  deadline.  The  regulation  contemplates 
that  the  public  will  be  Informed  as  to  the 
designation  and  the  specified  period  for 
applying  for  the  loans  so  as  to  provide  op- 
portunity to  take  advantage  of  the  loan  pro- 
gram. Nonetheless  the  Secretary,  without 
prior  notice,  terminated  the  program  depriv- 
ing thousands  of  disaster  victims  from  apply- 
ing for  emergency  loans. 

The  unilateral  termination  of  the  program 
without  notice  was  also  a  violation  of  a  rule 
promulgated  by  former  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Clifford  Hardin  which  states: 

Notice  is  hereby  given  of  the  policy  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  give  notice  of 
proposed  rule  making  and  to  invite  the  pub- 
lic to  participate  in  rule  making  where  not 
required  by  law. 

5  use.  §  553  provides  generally  that  be- 
fore rules  are  issued  by  Government  agen- 
cies, notice  of  proposed  rule  making  must 
be  published  In  the  Federal  Register,  and 
interested  persons  must  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  pflrticlpate  in  the  rule  mak- 
ing through  submission  of  data,  views,  or 
arguments. 

The  law  exempts  from  this  requirement 
rules  relating  to  public  property,  loans, 
grants,   benefits,   or   contracts. 

The  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States  has  recommended  that  Gov- 


•'■  In  the  Instant  case,  the  farmers'  posi- 
tion Is  even  stronger  Inasmuch  as  there  Is  a 
right  to  have  disaster  loan  applications  sub- 
mitted and  considered.  Dubrow  v.  Small 
BusiTiess  Administration,  supra,  and  Simp- 
kins  V.  Davidson,  supra. 


ernment  agencies  provide  for  public  partic- 
ipation when  formulating  the  rules  relating 
to  public  property,  loans,  grants,  benefits,  or 
contracts  as  a  matter  of  policy. 

The  advantages  of  implementing  the  Con- 
ference's recommendation  that  the  public 
be  afforded  an  opportunity  for  greater  par- 
ticipation In  the  formulation  of  rules  relating 
to  public  property,  loans,  grants,  benefits,  or 
contracts  will  outweigh  any  disadvantages 
such  as  increased  costs  or  delays. 

The  public  participation  requirements  pre- 
scribed by  5  U.S.C.  ?  553  (b)  and  (c)  will  be 
followed  by  all  agencies  of  the  Department 
In  rule  making  relating  to  public  property, 
loans,  grants,  benefits,  or  contracts.  The  ex- 
emptions permitted  from  such  requirements 
where  an  agency  finds  for  good  cause  that 
compliance  would  be  Impracticable,  unnec- 
essary or  contrary  to  the  public  interest  will 
be  used  sparingly,  that  Is,  only  when  there 
Is  a  substantial  basis  therefor.  Where  such  a 
finding  Is  made,  the  finding  and  a  statement 
of  the  reasons  therefore  will  be  published 
with  the  rule.' 

Effective  date:  Upon  publication  In  the 
Federal  Register  (7-24-71)  36  P.R.  143,  p. 
13804. 

In  essence  the  Department  has  adopted 
the  rule  making  provisions  of  the  Adminis- 
trative F>rocedure  Act,  5  U.S.C.  §  553,'  and 
made  them  applicable  to  the  administration 
of  loans.  Basically,  the  statute  requires  that 
when  a  substantive  rule  is  involved  and  none 
of  the  numerous  exemptions  applies,  then 
administrative  agencies  shall: 

( 1 )  Give  advance  notice  by  publication 
In  the  Federal  Register  of  the  proposed  rule 
making.  This  notice  shall  Include  a  state- 
ment of  the  time,  place  and  nature  of  the 
public  rule  making  proceedings,  reference 
to  the  legal  authority  under  which  the  rule 
is  proposed  and  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
new  rule. 

(2)  After  that  notice  Is  given,  the  agency 
shall  give  interested  persons  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  rule  making. 

(3)  The  agency  shall  Incorporate  In  the 
rule  adopted  a  statement  of  Its  basis  and 
purpose. 

(4)  After  the  substantive  rule  Is  adopted. 
It  shall  be  published  In  the  Federal  Register, 
not  less  than  thirty  days  before  Its  effective 
date. 

In  adopting  the  directive  of  December  27, 
1972,  defendants  did  not  comply  with  even 
one  of  these  mandatory  requirements,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  directive  would  have 
a  substantial  Impact  on  those  regulated,  and 
hence   Is  a  "rule"   as  contemplated   In  the 


0  No  such  finding  has  been  published. 
"  That  statute  provides: 

(a)  This  section  applies,  according  to  the 
provisions  thereof,  except  to  the  extent  that 
there  is  involved — 

(1)  a  military  or  foreign  affairs  function 
of  the  United  States;  or 

(2)  a  matter  relating  to  agency  manage- 
ment or  personal  or  to  public  property, 
loans,  grants,  benefits,  or  contracts. 

(b)  General  notice  of  proposed  rule  mak- 
ing shall  be  published  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, unless  persons  subject  thereto  are  named 
and  either  personally  served  or  otherwise 
have  actual  notice  thereof  In  accordance 
with  law.  The  notice  shall  Include — 

(1)  a  statement  of  the  time,  place,  and 
nature  of  public  rule  making  proceedings; 

(2)  reference  to  the  legal  authority  under 
which  the  rule  is  proposed;  and 

(3)  either  the  terms  or  substance  of  the 
proposed  rule  or  a  description  of  the  subjects 
and  Issues  Involved. 

Except  when  notice  or  hearing  Is  required 
by  statute,  this  subsection  does  not  apply— 

(A)  to  Interpretative  rules,  general  state- 
ments of  policy  or  rules  of  agency  organiza- 
tion, procedure,  or  practice;  or 

(B)  when  the  agency  for  good  cause  finds 
(and  Incorporates  the  finding  and  a  brief 
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statute.  See,  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers 
Association  v.  Finch,  307  P.  Supp.  858  (D. 
Del.  1970);  Texaco  Inc.  v.  FPC,  412  P.2d.  740 
(3rd  Clr.  1969) ;  National  Motor  Traffic  Asso- 
ciation V.  United  States,  268  P.  Supp.  90  (D. 
D.C.  1967).  See  also,  A.  E.  Staley  Manufac- 
turing Co.  V.  United  States,  310  P.  Supp,  485 
(D.  Minn.  1970);  Housing  Authority  of  the 
City  of  Omaha,  Nebraska  v.  United  States 
Housing  Authority,  54  F.RX>.  402  (D.  Neb. 
1972). 

The  failure  to  give  notice  prior  to  the 
termination  of  the  loan  program  Is  also  In 
violation  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act,  5  U.S.C.  §  551,  et  seq.  As  stated  by  Judge, 
now  Chief  Justice  Burger  In  Gonzalez  v. 
Breeman,  supra: 

The  command  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  Is  not  a  mere  formality.  Those 
who  are  called  upon  by  the  Government  for 
a  countless  variety  of  goods  and  services  are 
entitled  to  have  notice  of  the  standards 
and  procedures  which  regulate  these  rela- 
tionships. 334  P  2d  at  972. 

Section  3  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  (5  U.S.C.  §552)  provides.  In  mandatory 
language,  as  follows: 

(a)  Each  agency  shall  make  available  to 
the  public  Information  as  follows : 

( 1 )  Each  agency  shall  separately  state  and 
currently  publish  In  the  Federal  Register 
for  the  guidance  of  the  public — 

(A)  descriptions  of  Its  central  and  field 
organization  and  the  established  places  at 
which,  the  employees  (and  In  the  case  of  a 
uniformed  service,  the  members)  from 
whom,  and  the  methods  whereby,  the  pub- 
lic may  obtain  information,  make  submittals 
or  requests,  or  obtain  decisions; 

(B)  statements  of  the  general  course  uni 
method  by  which  its  functions  are  chan- 
neled and  determined.  Including  the  nature 
and  requirements  of  all  formal  and  Informal 
procedures  available;; 

(C)  rules  of  procedure,  descriptions  of 
forms  available  or  the  places  at  which  forms 
may  be  obtained,  and  Instructions  as  to  *he 
scope  and  contents  of  all  papers,  reports,  or 
examinations; 

(D)  substantive  rules  of  general  ap- 
plicability adopted  as  authorized  by  law, 
and  statements  of  general  policy  or  Inter- 
pretations of  general  applicability  for- 
mulated and  adopted  by  the  agency:  and 

(E)  each  amendment,  revision,  or  repeal 
of  the  foregoing. 

Inherent  In  these  provisions  Is  the  con- 
cept that   the  public  Is  entitled  to  be   in- 


(c)  After  notice  required  by  this  section, 
the  agency  shall  give  Interested  persons  an 
opportunity  to  participate  In  the  rule  making 
through  submission  of  written  data,  views,  or 
arguments  with  or  without  opportunity  for 
oral  presentation.  After  consideration  of  the 
relevant  matter  presented,  the  agency  shall 
Incorporate  In  the  rules  adopted  a  concise 
general  statement  of  their  basis  and  purpose. 
When  rules  are  required  by  statute  to  be 
made  on  the  record  after  opportunity  for  an 
agency  hearing,  sections  556  and  557  of  this 
title  apply  instead  of  this  subsection. 

(d)  the  required  publication  or  service  of  a 
substantive  rule  shall  be  made  not  less  than 
30  days  before  Its  effective  date,  except — 

( 1 )  a  substantive  rule  which  grants  or  rec- 
ognizes an  exemption  or  relieves  a  restric- 
tion; 

(2)  Interpretative  rules  and  statements  of 
policy;  or 

(3)  as  otherwise  provided  by  the  agency  for 
good  cause  found  and  published  with  the 
rule. 

(e)  Each  agency  shall  give  an  Interested 
person  the  right  to  petition  for  the  Issuance, 
amendment,  or  repeal  of  a  rule.  P.L.  89-554, 
Sept.  6,  1966.  80  Stat.  383.  (Emphasis  added) 
statement  of  reasons  therefor  In  the  rules  Is- 
sued) that  notice  and  public  procedure 
thereon  are  Impracticable,  unnecessary,  or 
contrary  to  the  public  Interest. 
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formed  as  to  the  procedures  and  practices  of 
a  governmental  agency,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
govern  their  actions  accordingly.  The  ter- 
mination of  the  emergency  loan  program 
was  without  any  notice,  and  was  In  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  the  statute.  The  last 
paragraph  of  5  U.S.C.  5  552(a)(1)   provides: 

Except  to  the  extent  that  a  person  has 
actual  and  timely  notice  of  the  terms  there- 
of, a  person  may  not  in  any  manner  be  re- 
quired to  resort  to.  or  be  adversely  affected 
by.  a  matter  required  to  be  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  and  not  so  published  .  .  . 
Notice  after  the  termination  of  the  loan 
program  as  was  here  given  can  In  no  way 
be  considered  timely.  Furthermore,  the  dep- 
rivation of  the  right  to  file  claims  for  the 
loans  certainly  adversely  affected  the  plain- 
tiffs. 

As  Justification  for  terminating  the  loan 
program  In  Minnesota,  the  government 
argues  that  there  w£is  a  shortage  of  avail- 
able funds.  The  emergency  loan  program  Is 
funded  by  a  "revolving  fund"  referred  to  as 
the  Agriculture  Credit  Insurance  FMnd. 
Moneys  received  In  connection  with  loans 
procured  under  the  fund  are  credited  to  the 
fund  and  are  used  for  making  additional 
loans.  In  order  to  obtain  additional  money 
for  the  fund  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
authorized  to  make  and  Issue  notes  to  the 
Secretary  of  Treasury.  7  U.S.C.  i  1928.  To 
draw  upon  the  fund,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture must  procure  an  apportionment  from 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  pur- 
suant to  the  Antl-Deflclency  Act,  31  U.S.C. 
§  665.  The  original  apportionment  for  Emer- 
gency Loans  was  $135  million.  The  govern- 
ment argues  that  agency  estimates  Indicated 
that  the  total  commitment  of  emergency 
loans  would  be  approximately  $800  million. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Court  that  the 
government's  contentions  are  not  Justified. 
It  Is  true  that  the  Secretary  Is  prohibited 
from  spending  funds  In  excess  of  the  appor- 
tionment. However,  there  Is  nothing  magic 
In  an  apportionment;  that  Is,  an  original 
apportionment  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  Is  subject  to  change.  In  fact,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Is  required 
by  law  to  review  each  apportionment  at  least 
four  times  each  year  In  order  to  make  "effec- 
tive use  of  the  appropriation  concerned."  31 
U.S.C.  §  665(4) .« 

In  appropriating  fund  for  the  emergency 
loan  program,  Congress  set  no  monetary  limit 
on  the  funds  that  may  be  apportioned  for 
emergency  loans.  The  appropriation  reads  as 
follows : 

The  following  sums  are  appropriated,  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  for  Agriculture-Environmental 
and  Consumer  Protection  programs  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for 
other  purposes  namely:   .  .  . 

AGRICULTTTRAL    CREDIT    INSURANCE    FUND 

.  .  .  For  loans  to  be  insured,  or  made  to  be 
sold  and  Insured,  under  this  fund  in  accord- 
ance with  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
7  U.S.C.  1928-1929.  as  follows:  real  estate 
loans,  $370,000,000.  Including  not  less  than 
$350,000,000  for  farm  ownership  loans;  water 
and  waste  disposal  loans,  $300,000,000;  and 
emergency  loans  In  amounts  necessary  to 
meet  the  needs  resulting  from  natural  dis- 
aster. 92  U.S.  Cong.  And  Ad.  News  338,  3397. 

In  January  and  again  In  February  of  1973. 
the  Secretary  did  request  and  receive  addi- 
tional apportionments  of  funds  for  emer- 
gency  loans   bringing   the   total    apportlon- 


»31  U.S.C.  §665(4)  provides: 

Apportionments  shall  be  reviewed  at  least 
four  times  each  year  by  the  officers  desig- 
nated In  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  to 
make  apportionments  and  reapportionments, 
and  such  reapportionments  made  or  such  re- 
serves established,  modified,  or  released  as 
may  be  necessary  to  further  the  effective  use 
of  the  appropriation  concerned 


ment  of  funds  to  $500  million.  The  govern- 
ment offers  no  explanation  as  to  why  the  Sec- 
retary could  not  request  an  apportionment 
that  would  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  claims 
of  the  plaintiffs  In  this  case.  The  Secretary 
has  made  the  determination  that  there  were 
needs  for  agricultural  credit  In  the  fifteen 
Minnesota  counties  Involved,  yet  the  Secre- 
tary Is  apparently  unwilling  to  take  the  nec- 
essary procedural  steps  to  insure  that  the 
financial  needs  of  the  farmers  Involved  are 
fulfilled  in  the  manner  contemplated  by  Con- 
gress. Congress  has  appropriated  sufficient 
funds  to  carry  out  the  emergency  loan  pro- 
gram. It  Is  the  Secretary's  duty  to  request  an 
apportionment  from  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  that  would  carry  out  the 
directives  of  Congress. 

It  may  be  that  the  Secretary  questions  the 
efficacy  of  the  emergency  loan  program.  It  is 
not  the  role  of  the  Courts  to  pass  upon  the 
necessity  or  soundness  of  a  duly-promulgated 
law;  likewise,  an  administrator  should  not 
engage  in  such  a  practice.  It  Is  the  duty  of 
the  Courts  to  Interpret  the  law  and  It  is  the 
function  of  the  Administrator  to  enforce  and 
effectuate  the  laws  passed  by  Congress. 

Furthermore,  although  the  emergency  loan 
program  was  terminated  in  Minnesota  with- 
out notice  on  December  27.  1972.  the  pro- 
gram was  continued  in  the  areas  declared  as 
disaster  areas  by  the  President.  Since  Decem- 
ber 27.  1972,  $270  million  has  been  obligated 
for  emergency  loans  and  the  Department 
anticipates  that  another  $150  million  In 
emergency  loans  vrtll  be  approved.  If  the  gov- 
ernment were  correct  In  its  claim  that  there 
was  a  shortage  of  funds  for  the  program,  it 
Is  not  at  all  clear  as  to  why  this  shortage 
of  funds  is  evident  only  In  areas  designated 
by  the  Secretary.  The  government  offers  no 
rational  explanation  to  this  grossly  in- 
equitable result.  There  is  absolutely  no  basis 
In  the  law  to  give  preference  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  emergency  loans  to  Presldentially 
declared  disaster  areas. 

The  bill  that  eventually  became  P.L.  92- 
385  was  originally  proposed  by  the  Adminis- 
tration, solely  to  benefit  victims  of  Hurricane 
Agnes  in  areas  designated  by  the  President. 
However,  while  the  bill  was  being  considered 
in  Senate  Committee,  word  was  received  of 
the  disastrous  weather  conditions  in  West 
Central  Minnesota.  The  report  states: 

The  Committeee  notes  that  there  have 
been  thirty-seven  Presldentially  designated 
disasters  and  eighty-four  administratively 
declared  disasters  since  January  1,  1971,  in- 
cluding the  disasters  associated  with  Agnes 
and  the  Rapid  City  flood.  The  Committee 
agrees  that  victims  of  all  these  disasters 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  inso- 
far as  disaster  relief  is  concerned,  and  that 
it  would  be  icroTig  and  unfair  to  accord  vic- 
tims of  particular  disasters  special  treatment. 

Moreover,  the  Committee  notes  that  in  the 
future  other  disasters  may  occur.  For  ex- 
ample, while  this  legislation  Is  being  dis- 
cussed in  the  Committee,  a  serious  new  flood 
occurred  in  Central  Minnesota  devastating 
as  many  as  ten  counties  and  the  same  num- 
ber of  large  towns.  The  Committee  agreed 
that  victims  of  future  disasters,  like  this  one 
in  Minnesota,  should  receive  the  same  meas- 
ure of  relief  under  disaster  relief  legi':lation 
which  is  accorded  to  victims  of  disasters 
which  have  already  been  declared.  In  no  case 
should  people  sustaining  comparable  injury 
be  afforded  lesser  relief  because  of  their  loca- 
tion in  different  disaster  areas.  Senate  Report 
No.  91-1008.  72  U.S.  Cong.  &  Ad.  News  3472. 
3473.  (Emphasis  added) 

The  Secretary's  actions  In  giving  a  prefer- 
ence to  Presldentially  designated  aress  is  not 
in  keeping  with  the  Congressional  Intent  In 
promulgating  the  emergency  loan  program. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Court  that  the  de- 
fendants have  a  ministerial  duty  to  imple- 
ment the  emergency  loan  program  as  directed 
by  Congress,  that  the  unilateral  termina- 
tion of  the  program  without  notice  to  the 
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plaintiffs  In  this  case  was  m  vlolajtion 
statutes,  the  agency's  own  regiU  itlons 
due  process  of  law.  Furthermore 
tent  that  the  administrators  may 
discretion  under  the  applicable 
terminating  the  emergency  loan 
Minnesota  without  prior  notice, 
Istrator  acted  in  an  arbitrary  and 
manner. 

ORDER  FOR  JUDGMENT 


of  the 
and 
to  the  ex- 
have  some 
!  tatutes,  in 
jrogram  In 
he  admin- 
capricious 


here  Oy 


Dlsn  liss 


te 


Based  on  the  reasons  as  set 
attached  Memorandum,  It  is 
that: 

1.  Defendants'  action  of  Decemb  sr 
which  terminated,  without  notice 
Emargency   Loan   Program   in 
unlawful  and   all  subsequent  act 
In   implementation   or    furtherani  e 
action  are  unlawful. 

2.  Defendants'   Motion   to 
tiffs'  Amended  Complaint  for  fail 
a  claim  upon  which  relief  may 
is  denied. 

3.  Defendants'  alternative  Motio 
mary  Judgment  is  denied. 

4.  Persons    situated    similar    to 
within   the    class    represented    by 
Include   established    farmers    (a* 
fered  loss  as  the  result  of  natural 
(b)    who  operate  farms   In  one 
the   fifteen   Minnesota   counties 
emergency   loan    areas   by   the    . 
Agriculture  on  June  26,  1972,  and 
20,  1972;   and   (3)    who  did  not 
tlons  for  FHA  initial  emergency  1 
to  December  26.  1972. 

Defendants,  their  successors 


fcfc-th  in  the 
ordered 
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disasters; 
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September 
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and 
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lat  id 

Dec  mber 

ore  ered 
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shall  reinstate  the  Farmers  Home 
tration  ( FHA )   Emergency  Loan 
natural  disaster  victims  in  the  fif 
nesota  counties  designated  Emergency 
Areas    by    the    Secretary   of   Agric 
June  26,  1972  and  September  20,  1 
program  was  imlawfully  termin 
Secretary    of    Agriculture    on 
1972.  To  accomplish  this,  it  is 
the  defendants,  their  successors 
shall  : 

(a)  Accept  and  file  FHA 
applications    of    plaintiffs    and 
llarly  situated,  if  submitted  to  Cojinty 
offices  on  or  before  June  30,  1973; 

(b)  Process   said   applications   t 
tlously  as  possible,  and  without 
emergency  loans  thereon  to  applicant 
to  be  qualified  pursuant  to  the 
eligibility  and  loan  purpose  requ 
the  same  basis  as  they  were  appli^ 
Farmers  Home  Administration  bet 
ust  16.  1972.  and  December  27, 

(c)  Pay  and  deliver  the 
proved  loans  to  qualifying  applicants 
out  delay. 

It  Is  further  ordered  that  this  O 
take    effect    immediately,   except 
paragraph    Ic)    of  this  Order 
the  payment  and  delivery  of  loan 
is  stayed  for  a  period  of  ten  days 
date  hereof. 

It  Is  further  ordered  that  in  the 
appeal  Is  taken,   because  of  the 
this  matter,  the  parties  are  dlrect^l 
all   possible  steps   to  procure   an 
app>eal. 
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Mr.  HUAIPHREY.  Mr  Presideht 
vould  like  to  request  unanimous 
to  have  printed  at  thLs  point  in 
ORD.  the  list  of  all  secretarially  _, 
counties   throughout    the   coun 
Congressman  Bercland's 
designed  to  bring  equitable  relief 
the  law. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
follows : 


1  ry 
amenc  ment 
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Counties  Designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
agricin,ture  as  disaster  areas  during  1972 
Arizona:  Apache,  Cochise,  Coconino,  Glya, 
Graham.  Greenlee.  Mohave,  Navajo,  Pima, 
Pinal,  Santa  Cruz,  Yavapai. 

California:  El  Dorado,  Fresno.  Kern.  Kings, 
Madera,  Merced,  Nevsida.  Placer,  San  Benito, 
San  Joaquin.  San  Luis  Obispo.  Santa  Cruz, 
Stanislaus,  Tehama,  Tulare,  Santa  Barabara, 
Santa  Clara. 

Colorado:  Delta,  Mesa.  Montrose. 
Connecticut:  Fairfield.  Hartford,  Litchfield, 
Middlesex.  New  Haven.  New  London,  Tolland. 
Windham. 
Delaware:  Kent,  New  Castle,  Sussex. 
Florida:  Gulf. 

Georgia:  Baker,  Baldwin,  Effiingham, 
Emanuel,  Jefferson,  Jenkins,  Johnson, 
Laurens,  Miller,  Mitchell,  Montgomery, 
Screven,  Telfair,  Treutlen,  Washington. 
Wheeler. 

Iowa:  Harrison.  Humboldt,  Pocahontas, 
Webster.  Chickasaw.  Delaware.  Dubuque, 
Fayette,  Floyd.  Hamilton.  Jones,  Linn,  Wayn^, 
Wright. 
Maryland:  Allegany,  Garrett. 
Massachusetts:  Barnstable,  Berkshire.  Bris- 
tol. Dukes,  Essex.  Franklin,  Hampden.  Hamp- 
shire. Middlesex.  Nantucket,  Norfolk.  Plvm- 
outh.  Suffolk.  Worcester. 

Michigan:  Allegan,  Berrien.  Cass.  Kent, 
Muskegon,  Newaygo,  Oceana,  Ottawa,  Van 
Buren,  Menominee. 

Minnesota:  Big  Stone.  Chippewa.  Douglas, 
Grant.    Kandiyohi.    Lac    qui    Parle,    Meeker. 
Pope,  Renville,  Stevens,  Swift,  Traverse,  Wil- 
kin, Yellow  Medicine,  Stearns. 
Nebraska:  Lincoln. 

New  Hampshire:  Belknap,  Carroll.  Cheshire. 
Coos,  Grafton,  Hillsborough.  Marrimack, 
Rockingham,  Strafford,  Sullivan. 

New  Jersey:  Bergen.  Essex.  Hudson,  Himt- 
erdon,  Morris.  Ocean,  Passaic.  Sussex.  Union, 
Warren,  Atlantic,  Gloucester,  Salem. 

New  Mexico:  Bernalillo,  Catron,  Chaves, 
Colfax.  Curry.  De  Baca,  Dona  Ana,  Eddy, 
Grant.  Guadalupe,  Harding,  Hidalgo,  Lea. 
Lincoln.  Luna,  McKlnley,  Mora.  Oterb,  Quay, 
Rio  Arriba,  Roosevelt,  Sandoval,  San  Juan, 
San  Miguel.  Santa  Pe.  Sierra,  Socorro,  Taos, 
Torrance,  Union  Valencia. 

New  York:  Cortland,  Erie,  Franklin,  Gen- 
esee, Jefferson,  Lewis,  Niagara,  Orleans,  Sul- 
livan. 

North  Carolina:  Davidson,  Davie,  Forsyth, 
Rockingham,  Stokes.  Surry.  Yadkin. 
Ohio:  Defiance,  Henry,  Paulding. 
Oklahoma:  Alfalfa,  Beaver,  Beckham, 
Blaine,  Caddo.  Canadian.  Cimarron.  Cleve- 
land. Choctaw,  Comanche,  Cotton,  Custer, 
Dewey,  Ellis,  Garfield,  Grady,  Grant.  Greer. 
Harper.  Harmon,  Jackson.  Jefferson,  King- 
fisher, Kiowa,  Logan,  Major,  McCIaln,  Roger 
Mills,  Stephens,  Texas,  TUlman,  Washita, 
Woods,  Woodward. 

Oregon:  Lake.  Jackson. 
Puerto   Rico:    Adjuntas.   Arroyo,   Barran- 
quitas,   Cayey,  dales,  Corozal.  Juana  Diaz. 
Morovls.  Orocovis,  San  German,  Yauco. 

Rhode  Island:  Bristol,  Kent,  Newport, 
Providence.  Washington. 

South  Dakota:  Beadle.  Brookings.  Brown, 
Clark,  Codington.  Davison.  Day,  Deuel,  Grant. 
Hamlin,  Hanson.  Kingsbury,  Miner,  Roberts, 
Sanborn.  Spink.  Yankton. 

Tennessee:  Benton,  Carroll,  Chester. 
Crockett.  Dyer.  Gibson.  Haywood,  Henderson, 
Madison,  McNairy. 

Texas:  Andrews.  Anderson,  Angelina. 
Aransas.  Archer.  Armstrong.  Atascosa.  Austin. 
Bailey.  Bandera.  Bristrop.  Baylor,  Bee,  Bell. 
Bexar.  Bianco.  Borden.  Bosque,  Bowie,  Bra- 
zoria. Brazos.  Brewster,  Briscoe,  Brooks. 
Brown,  Burleson,  Burnett.  Caldwell,  Calhoun, 
Callahan.  Cameron.  Carson.  Castro.  Cham- 
bers. Cherokee,  Childress.  Clay,  Cochran. 
Coke.  Coleman,  Collin. 


Collingsworth,  Colorado,  Comal,  Comanche 
Concho.  Cooke.  Coryell.  Cottle,  Crane,  Crock- 
ett,  Crosby.  Culberson.  Dallam,  Dallas,  Daw- 
son. Deaf  Smith.  Delta.  Denton,  DeWitt, 
Dickens,  Dimmit,  Donley,  Duval,  Eastland! 
Ecktor,  Edwards,  Ellis.  El  Paso,  Erath.  Palls' 
Fannin.  Fayette,  Fisher.  Floyd,  Foard,  Fort 
Bend,  Freestone,  Frio,  Gaines,  Galveston, 
Garza.  Gillespie.  Glasscock,  Goliad.  Gonzales] 
Gray,  Grayson.  Gregg,  Grimes,  Guadalupe! 
Hale.  Hall.  Hamilton.  Hansford.  Hardeman 
Hardin.  Harris,  Hartley,  Haskell.  Hays! 
Hemphill.  Henderson,  Hidalgo,  Hill,  Hockley! 
Hood,  Hopkins,  Houston,  Howard,  Hudspeth! 
Hunt,  Hutchinson.  Irion.  Jack,  Jackson,  Jas- 
per. Jeff  Davis.  Jefferson,  Jim  Hogg,  Jim 
Wells,  Johnson,  Jones,  Karnes.  Kaufman 
Kendall.  Kenedy,  Kent,  Kerr,  Kimble,  King! 
Kinney.  Kleberg.  Knox,  LaMar.  Lamb.  Lam- 
pasas, LaSalle.  Lavaca,  Lee.  Leon,  Liberty, 
Limestone.  Lipscomb.  Live  Oak,  Llano.  Lov- 
ing, Lubbock,  Lynn,  McCuUoch,  McLennan. 
McMullen,  Madison,  Martin,  Mason,  Mata- 
gorda. Maverick.  Medina,  Menard,  Midland, 
Milam,  Mills,  Mitchell,  Montague,  Mont- 
gomery, Moore,  Motley,  Nacogdoches,  Nav- 
arro, Newton,  Nolan,  Nueces,  Ochiltree,  Old- 
ham, Orange,  Palo  Pinto,  Parker,  Parmer 
Pecos,  Polk.  Potter,  Presidio,  Rains,  Randall! 
Reagan,  Real.  Red  River,  Reeves,  Refugio! 
Roberts.  Robertson.  Rockwall,  Runnels.  Sa- 
bine. San  Augustine.  San  Jacinto.  San  Pa- 
tricio, San  Saba,  Schleicher,  Scurry,  Shackle- 
ford,  Shelby,  Sherman,  Smith,  "Somerveel 
Starr. 

Stephens,  Sterling,  Stonewall,  Sutton, 
Swisher,  Tarrant,  Taylor,  Terrell,  Terry! 
Throckmorton.  Tom  Green.  Travis,  Trinity' 
Tyler.  Upton.  Uvalde,  Val  Verde.  Van  Zandt 
Victoria.  Walker,  Waller,  Ward,  Washington! 
Webb,  Wharton,  Wheeler,  Wichita,  Wilbarger! 
Willacy,  Williamson,  Wilson.  Winkler.  Wise! 
Yoakum,  Young,  Zapata,  Zavala. 

Utah:  Box  Elder,  Davis,  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 
Washington,  Weber.  Beaver,  Emery,  Garfield, 
Grand,  Iron.  Juab,  Kane,  Millard,  Piute,  San 
Juan.  Sanpete.  Sevier. 

Vermont:  Addison.  Bennington,  Caledonia. 
Chittenden.  Essex.  Franklin.  Grand  Isle. 
Lamolle.  Orange,  Orleans,  Rutland.  Wash- 
ington. Windham,  Windsor. 

Virginia:  Essex.  Lancaster,  Mathews,  Mid- 
dlesex. Northumberland,  Richmond.  West- 
moreland. 

Wisconsin:   Buffalo,  Grant,  Pepin, 
Wyoming:  Park. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
people  of  this  Nation  are  to  continue  to 
have  any  confidence  or  trust  in  their 
Government,  the  Senate  must,  in  my 
judgment,  oppose  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee's amendments  to  H.R.  1975  and  re- 
store the  language  of  the  Bergland 
amendment.  I  cannot  go  back  to  the  peo- 
ple of  my  State  and  justify  or  even  ex- 
plain this  body's  endorsement  of  an  ac- 
tion taken  imilaterally  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  treat  victims  of  natural  disas- 
ters unequally.  I  should  also  like  to  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  the  benefits 
provided  under  the  existing  emergency 
loan  program  iP.L.  92-385  >  were  specifi- 
cally requested  by  none  other  than  the 
President  himself. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  senior  Senatcr 
from  Minnesota  indicated  a  while  ago. 
the  President  saw  fit  to  do  all  this  on 
national  television.  He  got  all  the  politi- 
cal adv;\ntage£  out  of  the  Emergency 
Disaster  Relief  Act  before  the  election, 
showing  great  compassion,  and  showing 
hov.'  the  needs  would  be  met.  This  na- 
tional disn.<-,ler  started  first  with  Hurn- 
cane  Agnes  and  then  later  with  the  floods 
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in  Rapid  City,  and  heavy  rains  that 
wiped  out  investments  in  crops  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  Nation.  All  of  this  was 
analyzed  by  the  Government. 

And,  let  us  remember  it  was  the  ad- 
ministration that  made  the  recom- 
mendations relating  to  the  provisions 
of  last  year's  Disaster  Relief  Act.  The 
committees  of  Congress  saw  fit  to  review 
that  recommendation,  and  the  law  was 
passed.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
issued  rules  and  regulations  under  the 
law.  Applications  were  accepted  under 
the  law  up  to  the  date  of  December  27. 

What  in  the  world  happened  between 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  that  should 
have  changed  the  whole  attitude  of  the 
Government  is  beyond  me.  What  hap- 
pened in  the  5  days  between  Christmas 
and  New  Year's  to  compel  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  the  OflBce  of 
Management  and  Budget,  the  President, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  sud- 
denly discover  that  this  program  was  no 
good  and  that  it  ought  to  be  terminated? 
If  it  was  no  good,  then  they  ought  to  ask 
for  refunds.  That  would  be  one  way  of 
making  such  cruelty  equitable  to  all — 
everybody  would  be  mistreated  then.  The 
way  it  is  now.  just  some  of  the  people 
are  being  mistreated,  and  there  is  no  way 
anybody  can  justify  such  an  action. 
That  is  why  we  have  a  Federal  district 
court  saying  the  Secretary  has  acted 
in  an  arbitrary  and  capricious  manner, 
in  violation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  how  are  you  going  to 
ask  people  for  law  and  order  when  you 
have  high  officials  of  Government  ignor- 
ing the  law  and  violating  it?  The  Fed- 
eral court  has  held  the  Secretary  in 
violation  of  the  law.  Of  course,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  have  a  roomful  of  attorneys 
trying  to  overrule  the  decision  in  favor 
of  a  handful  of  family  farmers.  I  think 
there  is  no  judge  worthy  of  the  title  who 
will  not  believe  that  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  the  law  was  violated  and  that  there 
was  arbitrary  and  capricious  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  will  re- 
call that  during  the  campaign  the  ad- 
ministration was  bragging  about  this  bill, 
and  that  their  representatives  went 
through  the  Midwest  and  would  point  to 
this  law  as  another  example  to  show  how 
they  were  the  friends  of  rural  America. 
Just  to  make  sure  they  understood  the 
bias  of  this  administration,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  said,  "I  am  going  to 
spend  like  a  drunken  sailor."  I  believe 
were  the  words.  So  when  the  election 
was  held  on  November  7 — in  which,  inci- 
dentally, Mr.  Nixon  barely  carried  Min- 
nesota— the  people  of  rur^^.l  Minnesota 
and  the  other  27  Stnte.=:  believed.  I  am 
sure,  the  President  intended  to  fulfill  the 
law  ?nd  that  this  disi  ster  loc>n  program, 
plus  a  whole  range  of  other  rural  pro- 
grams, such  as  rural  telephone,  rural 
electric,  rural  environment — the  whole 
v.orks — would  have  sympathetic  support 
in  legislation  on  which  he  was  campaign- 
ing. 

Well,  right  after  the  election,  strange- 
ly, all  the.se  bills  were  terminated.  The 
ruial  electric  bill  and  the  lest  of  them 


were  terminated.  I  think  the  crudest  of 
all,  in  a  personal  manner,  was  this  par- 
ticular program,  because  these  farmers 
were  struck  by  disaster.  There  is  no  other 
way  of  putting  it.  They  were  hurt  just  as 
badly  as  the  people  who  were  hurt  in 
the  Rapid  City  disaster,  just  as  hurt  as 
the  people  who  were  hurt  in  the  serious 
flooding  on  the  east  coast.  Yet,  for  some 
reason,  it  was  determined  that  the  ad- 
ministration could  just  totally  ignore  the 
legal  rights  of  these  people  and  their 
claims  for  justice. 

The  arguments  that  are  heard  are  ab- 
solutely unbelievable.  For  example,  they 
say  the  program  is  too  liberal.  Well,  who 
set  the  terms  of  this  program?  Who 
asked  for  it?  Who  defined  what  kind  of 
benefits  ought  to  flow  when  they  are 
struck  by  disaster?  It  was  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  on  television,  by 
official  message.  He  set  the  terms;  we 
did  not.  All  we  said  was,  "If  we  are  going 
to  have  a  program  like  this,  it  ought  to 
be  available  to  all  citizens  in  the  Union 
struck  by  disaster,  declared  to  be  a  nat- 
ural disaster  by  the  President,  or  ad- 
ministratively declared  to  be  a  disaster 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture." 

That  is  all  we  did.  That  is  the  law.  I 
have  never  seen  citizens  of  this  country 
as  deceitfully  and  shabbily  treated  as 
they  have  been  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  just 
telling  us  that  some  of  us  did  have,  even 
at  the  time,  some  reservations  about  the 
recommendations  that  were  made  about 
the  level  of  benefits  requested  by  the 
President.  We  raised  those  doubts  in 
committee,  but  we  ultimately  accepted 
the  recommendations,  the  judgment  and 
the  assessment  of  the  needs  as  given  to 
us  by  the  administration,  and  we  gave 
the  President  what  he  asked  for. 

Now,  as  I  have  said,  after  the  election, 
after  the  Presidential  campaign,  the 
President  is  changing  the  rules  of  the 
game. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Jack  Lewis,  my 
assistant,  be  pei-mitted  on  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  consideration 
of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act.  as  well  as  the 
par  value  modification  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration  wants  to  break  not  only 
its  own  commitment  to  these  disaster 
victims,  but  wants  Congress  to  become  its 
accomplice.  And.  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  administration  at  this  same  time 
is  stressing  the  importance  of  Congress 
joining  them  in  commitments  made  by 
Mr.  Kissinger  and  the  President  in  sup- 
plying several  billions  of  dollars  to  re- 
build North  Vietnam  as  part  of  our  Na- 
tion's peace  rgreements  with  that  nation. 
It  wants  us  to  keep  commitments  to  vari- 
ous defense  contractors,  even  when  those 
contractors  overrun  their  initial  cost  es- 
timates by  hundT'eds  of  millions — and 
even  billions  of  dollars.  Yet.  when  it 
comes  to  keeping  our  Government's  com- 
mitments to  thousands  of  individual  citi- 
zens who,  through  no  fault  of  their  ov.^n. 
suffer  devri^tating  and  sornetiries  com- 
plete losses  as  a  result  of  natural  dis- 
asters, tho  admiiiistration  wants  to  breuk 
its  commitments. 


I  know  the  Congressional  Record 
does  not  show  photographs.  One  day  we 
may  make  the  Record  sufficiently  mod- 
em so  that  it  may  display  such  material, 
but  I  have  in  my  hand  pictures  of  some 
of  the  flood  conditions  in  Alabama. 
These  homes  are  inimdated  with  water. 
Roads  are  destroyed — as  happened  in 
my  own  State.  So  it  does  not  make  any 
difference  whether  your  crop  is  selling 
for  28  cents  or  $28.  If  you  are  rubbed  out, 
you  are  rubbed  out. 

The  people  hurt  by  these  natural  dis- 
asters were  not  only  in  Wilkes-Barre 
and  up  and  down  the  east  coast,  which 
in  itself  was  a  tragedy,  but  also  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

Now  the  people  in  my  part  of  the 
country  are  being  told,  "You  are  out  of 
luck,"  by  a  government  which  says  it 
wants  law  enforcement,  by  a  government 
which  recommends  capital  punishment, 
by  a  government  that  tells  a  person  who 
did  not  live  up  to  his  duty  to  serve  under 
Selective  Service,  he  will  be  pimished. 
and  who  tells  everyone  else  who  has 
broken  a  law  that  he  will  be  punished. 
Yet,  Mr.  President,  the  law  has  been 
openly,  flagrantly,  and  arbitrarily  vio- 
lated by  the  administration  when  the 
benefits  of  this  law  were  cut  off  in  mid- 
stream, after  the  Government  had  told 
the  people  of  this  country  what  they 
were  supposed  to  do  in  order  to  qualify 
for  these  benefits.  I  say  there  is  only  one 
way  to  describe  it — an  illegal,  unlawful, 
arbitrary,  capricious  act. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
wanted  me  to  vield  to  him. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  was  going  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question,  if  he  would  yield  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Please. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  feel  the  Senator  has 
described  with  great  eloquence  the  situ- 
ation that  has  developed,  and  I  certainly 
make  no  effort  to  defend  what  has  hap- 
pened. I  feel  generally  it  is  indefensible. 

Tlie  problem  is  that  we  now  have  an 
impasse.  The  emergency  loan  program 
is  stopped,  whether  properly  or  improp- 
erly. The  fact  is  that  we  are  not  at  pres- 
ent able  to  provide  emergency  loans  for 
people  who  need  them.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  points  out  that  this  matter  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  courts.  There  has 
been  a  decision,  and  the  decision  has 
been  appealed.  The  problem  is  going  to 
take  many  months  to  go  through  the 
courts.  What  we  need  now  is  a  program 
on  the  bocks  which  the  administration 
will  accept  to  provide  emergency  lo?  ns  so 
farmers  and  other  citizens  can  go  ahe,-id 
with  normal  prod'.:ction  activities-. 

My  question  to  the  Senator  is.  If  we 
go  ahead  and  restore  the  House  lan- 
guage, ho'.^'  long  will  we  have  funds  avail- 
able from  which  to  meet  the  needs? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  saying  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  ought  net 
to  become  an  accomplice — at  least  I  am 
not  going  to  become  an  accomplice — to 
what  I  believe  is  an  illegal  act.  I  think 
thc't  we  have  an  obligation  here.  If  th? 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  at 
p.nv  time  wants  to  just  stop  the  wheels 
of  Government  and  say.  "We  will  not  do 
anything  until  you  fellows  ift-;  Congress 
cinnge  your  mind."  •'..:  v.iH  nc- c;  ;:.'•» 
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any  way  in  which  we  can 
will  happen  in  this  country. 

There  are  many  areas  of  ___ 
today  that  depend  upon  certain 
ments  from  the  Government 
schools,  for  example,  and 
hospitals    that    today    are 
treated  capriciously. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
ernment  always  wants  people 
contracts  with  it  to  complete  oi 
contracts.  I  know  people  in 
that  have  been  subjected  to  ^-. 
cause  they  have  been  unable 
their    contracts    with    the    Gc 
through  no  fault  of  their  own 
of  lack  of  material  or  labor  or 
assistance.  They  have  been  sub 
penalties.  Many  oi  them  have 
economic  backs  broken  by  the 
menfs   demand   that   they 
contracts. 

Now  we  have  a  situation    . 
Government    is    breaking    the 
many  of  the  people  because 
ernment  will  not  keep  its  own 
or  commitments. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  restore 
land    amendment — which    I 
pray  we  will— the  President  ma! 
I  recognize  that.  However,  we 
right  to  override  the  veto. 

The  time  comes  when  we 
risht  to  find  out  whether  the  . 
of  the  United  States  is  going  to 
law.  He  is  not  the  law.  This  is  a 
ment  of  law  and  not  of  men. 

Mr.    MONDALE.    Mr 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield 
Mr.    MONDALE.    Mr. 
Senate  is  being  asked  to  go 
confirm  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
pursue  its  remedies  in  the 
now.  we  are  being  asked  once 
forfeit  our  duty  as  Members  of 
gress  to  define  the  law  as  it 
defined,  and  we  are  being  asked 
sue  our  remedies  in  the  court. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  Presiden 
Senator  will  yield,  I  respectfully 
that  this  is  not  what  the  comrr 
in  mind  at  all.  We  are  trying 
program  enacted  now  when 
tremendous,  immediate  need. 
I  feel  that  this  is  a  matter 
to  be  settled  finally  so  that  w 
know  where  the  powers  of  the 
are. 

In  the  meantime  we  have  .-. 
producers  who  are  unable  to 
spring  planting  done.  We  need 
now.  That  is  what  is  intended 
legislation. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  This  

very  modest  proposal.  It  only  _ 
the  existing  law  for  18  days.  We 
asking  for  a  long  term,"  revolu, 
change  in  disaster  aid  program; 
country.  We  are  only  asking  t 
farmers  be  given  a  fair  chance  to 
and  apply,  with  only  an  18  days 
tion. 

We  are  more  or  less 
existing  law  for  only  18  day^. 
very  modest,  short-term 
the  existing  law  which  only  bee 
essary  because  of  the  utter  h 
and  unfairness  of  the  present 
tration. 
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They  suggest  that  we  should  pursue 
our  remedies  in  the  court.  And  the  rea- 
son I  make  the  point  is  that  I  keep  hear- 
ing it  over  and  over  again.  At  the  same 
time  we  assert  our  rights,  we  ought  to 
keep  in  mind  that  if  the  Supreme  Court 
took  jurisdiction  of  the  matter,  it  might 
be  three  years  from  now  before  we  had 
a  decision  out  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  The  reason  that  we 
have  a  Congress  is  to  define  these  mat- 
ters and  to  define  them  swiftly  without 
requiring  the  citizens  of  the  country  to 
spend  their  time  and  their  money  and 
the  necessary  uncertainties  involved  in 
getting  their  rights  determined  in  that 
slow  and  beleaguered  fashion  through 
the  courts. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  involved  here  the  integrity  of  our 
Government.  Does  it  mean  anything,  or 
does  it  not? 

I  do  not  intend  to  stand  by  as  one  Sen- 
ator and  see  the  matter  dismissed  out  of 
hand  because  a  few  officials  are  con- 
cerned suddenly  about  saving  a  few  dol- 
lars. If  they  are  going  to  apply  those  con- 
cerns to  citizens  who  have  been  mate- 
rially hurt  by  natural  disasters,  they 
should  apply  those  concerns,  equally,  in 
other  areas. 

If  I  thought  for  one  moment  that  this 
exercise  was  an  exercise  in  politics,  I 
would  say  that  we  might  as  well  forget 
it.  However,  I  believe  that  the  President 
can  change  his  mind.  I  believe  that  if 
we  stand  our  ground,  the  Administration 
will  respond,  at  least  within  the  limited 
terms  of  the  House  bill,  including  the  18- 
day  extension.  I  say  that  it  is  important. 
I  would  also  like  to  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  that  our  Goverrmient,  after 
terminating  these  disaster  loans  last  De- 
cember in  the  name  of  economy,  went 
ahead  on  February  13,  1973  and  desig- 
nated four  California  counties  to  receive 
assistance  under  the  existing  FHA  emer- 
gency loan  program,  which  includes  the 
$5,000  forgiveness  feature  and  interest 
loans  at  one  percent. 

While  this  announcement  was  made 
out  of  Washington  by  Secretary  Butz,  it 
was  made  on  that  date  in  California  by 
nobody  less  than  the  President  himself. 
So,  there  is  no  misunderstanding  about 
the  benefits  accompanying  the  announce- 
ment. Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  news  release  of  Secre- 
tary Butz  which  covered  these  points  in 
California  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PHA  ACCEPTS  Applications  From  Californu 
Disaster  Victims 
W.ASHINGTON,  February  13. — Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz  announced  today 
that  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
(PHA)  is  authorized  to  assist  California 
farmers,  ranchers  and  homeowners  with 
emergency  loans  In  four  counties  and  the 
outlying  areas  of  the  City  of  South  San  Fran- 
cisco, due  to  recent  storms  and  flooding. 

On  Feb.  9.  1973,  President  Nixon  declared  a 
"major  disaster"  in  California  due  to  floods 
in  areas  which  Include  Marin,  Santa  Barbara, 
San  Luis  Obispo  and  Solano  Counties,  and 
the  Ciiy  of  South  San  Francisco. 

FHA  Is  the  rural  credit  agency  In  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  assists  rural 
disaster  victims  to  finance  crop  and  livestock 


production,  and  helps  them  to  restore  normal 
farming  operations. 

Borrowers  agree  to  repay  their  loans  as  soon 
as  possible  consistent  with  their  ability 
Loans  are  secured  as  required  to  protect  th» 
government's  Interest. 

Rural  housing  disaster  loans  are  made  to 
repair  or  replace  housing  and  essential  farm 
service  buUdlngs  damaged  or  destroyed  by 
the  disaster. 

The  Interest  rate  on  the  loans  Is  one 
percent. 

Up  to  $5,000  on  the  farm  or  housing  loan 
may  be  canceled  when  losses  are  not  com- 
pensated by  Insurance  or  otherwise. 

Applications  may  be  accepted  until  fur- 
ther notice  at  local  PHA  offices  serving  tho 
disaster  areas. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  ap- 
parently it  depends  upon  where  the 
President  is  visiting.  When  he  is  in  Cali- 
fornia, suddenly  counties  in  that  State 
that  have  suffered  from  a  natural 
disaster,  whether  it  be  from  rain  or  what 
have  you,  become  very  important.  I  think 
that  when  he  saw  the  problem  there, 
he  said  that  something  had  to  be  done. 

I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  the 
President  is  getting  some  pretty  lousy 
advice.  I  feel  that  the  things  he  is  being 
called  upon  to  do  are  the  result  of  the 
advice  received  from  some  of  his  ad- 
visers who  do  not  know  what  is  going 
on  in  the  country. 

If  they  are  going  to  cut  ofif  the  pro- 
grams dealing  with  disaster  loans  in 
December  of  1972,  why  are  they  opening 
them  up  to  four  cotmties  in  California' 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  have  in  my  hand  a 
letter  signed  by  Frank  B.  Elliott.  Acting 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Home  Ad- 
ministration. This  letter  bears  on  the 
California  situation.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Department  of  Agrictjltuhe, 

Farmers  Home  Administration, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Herman  E.  Talmadce, 
Chairman,    Committee    on    Agriculture   and 
Forestry,  U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  in  response  to 
your  telephone  Inquiry  of  March  21.   1973. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  establishment  of  a 
limited  period  for  accepting  Emergency  loan 
applications  did  not  preclude  Presidential 
declaration  of  additional  disaster  areas  as 
warranted,  and  the  President  determined 
that  the  recent  flood  damage  In  California 
constituted  a  disaster  situation.  The  Depart- 
ment news  release  regarding  this  was  a  stand- 
ard Farmers  Home  Administration  response 
to  a  Presidential  disaster  declaration.  This 
disaster,  however,  did  little  or  no  damage  to 
farms  or  crops  and,  therefore,  we  have  not 
authorized  the  acceptance  of  Emergency  loan 
applications  from  flood  victims  and  do  not  in- 
tend to  do  so. 

We  trust  this  explains  the  situation  to  your 
satisfaction. 

Sincerely, 

Prank  B.  Elliott. 
Acting  Administrator. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  read 
one  part  of  the  letter  in  which  it  says: 

This  disaster,  however,  did  little  or  no 
damage  to  farms  or  crops  and,  therefore,  we 
have  not  authorized  the  acceptance  of 
emergency  loan  applications  from  flood 
victims  and  do  not  intend  to  do  so. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  that 
makes  it  all  the  worse.  That  is  double 
duplicity.  On  my  word,  the  day  I  heard 
about  the  California  armouncement.  I 
protested,  not  to  ask  that  California  be 
denied,  but  to  ask  that  the  rest  of  the 
country  be  included  and  treated  equi- 
tably. 

They  made  the  announcement.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  about  that.  The  news 
release  went  wliirling  out  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  President 
himself  made  the  announcement  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

What  happens?  After  some  of  us  say 
that  is  not  fair,  they  back  off.  And  they 
have  misinformed  the  country  and,  yes, 
they  have  lied  to  the  people  twice. 

The  law  said  that  they  were  to  get  re- 
lief. Then  there  was  a  cancellation. 
Then  they  came  back  a  second  time  and 
said  to  the  four  counties  in  California 
that  they  are  included.  Now  they  say 
that  they  are  not  going  to  acceot  any 
applications.  That  is  a  little  like  saying, 
"Santa  Claus,  I  want  you  to  come,"  and 
having  him  say,  "All  right;  I  will  be 
there,  but  with  no  presents." 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  other  provisions  of  the  law  that  are 
available.  However,  the  applications  are 
not  being  accepted.  I  grajit  the  Senator 
that  is  begging  the  law  and  the  forgive- 
ness features.  However,  the  other  fea- 
tures are  available. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pre-.ident,  de- 
spite efforts  by  the  administration  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  ration- 
alize or  dismiss  these  particular  designa- 
tions as  an  error,  the  official  release  I 
have  just  placed  in  the  Record  speaks 
for  itself.  I  call  particular  attention  to 
where  it  states: 
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The  Interest  rate  on  the  loans  Is  one  per- 
cent. 

Up  to  $5,000  on  the  farm  or  housing  loan 
may  be  cancelled  when  losses  are  not  com- 
pensated by  Insurance  or  otherwise. 

Applications  may  be  accepted  until  further 
notice  at  local  PHA  offices  serving  the  dis- 
aster areas. 

Mr.  President,  there  it  is.  It  is  in  print. 
It  was  announced,  it  was  stated,  the 
orders  were  given,  and  then  they  backed 
off  because  somebody  indicated  that  we 
want  fair  treatment. 

Now,  pray  tell  me,  how  do  you  explain 
this  type  of  arbitrary,  highly  discrim- 
inatory, application  of  the  law.  Are  we 
to  tell  disaster  victims  in  the  other  sec- 
retarially  designated  counties  through- 
out the  Nation  who  had  their  benefits 
summarily  terminated  without  notice 
that  the  laws  of  this  coimtry  will  be  en- 
forced only  in  those  States  where  the 
President  maintains  a  residence?  I  think 
not. 

And  finally,  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  call  into  question  the  estimates  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  contained 
m  the  Senate  committee  report  on  H.R. 
1975  as  it  relates  to  the  number  of  appli- 
cations and  costs  that  might  be  expected 
if  H.R.  1975  is  enacted  into  law  as  it  orig- 
inally passed  the  House.  I  believe  the  De- 
partment estimates  in  this  regard  to  be 
very  much  on  the  high  side.  And  should 


you  be  wondering  why  I  should  question 
these  estimates,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  Department  had  earlier  esti- 
mated that  between  4,000  and  5,000  ap- 
plications would  be  filed  by  eligible  ap- 
plicants in  our  15  Mirmesota  designated 
coimties  if  the  program  were  reopened. 
Well,  due  to  the  action  of  the  Federal 
district  court  in  Mirmesota,  FHA  was  or- 
dered to  reopen  the  program  in  those 
counties  for  the  purpose  of  accepting  ap- 
plications pending  the  outcome  of  the 
trial.  And,  only  2,300  applications  were 
submitted,  or  about  one-half  those  esti- 
mated by  USDA. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  the  USDA  is 
better  on  its  crop  estimates  than  it  is  on 
these,  or  we  are  going  to  be  in  one  fix. 
I  think  the  Presiding  Officer  of  this  body 
today  (Mr.  Huddleston)  knows  what  I 
mean,  because  the  crop  estimates  are 
what  we  base  our  future  agricultural 
programs  on.  Could  it  be  that  a  numbers 
game  is  being  played  here  to  serve  cer- 
tain parties  benefit?  I  will  not  try  to 
answer  that  question,  but  leave  it  up 
to  each  of  you  to  decide  for  yourself. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  under  the  provisions  of 
H.R,  1975 — the  Bergland  amendment 
notwithstanding— the  benefits  to  be  pro- 
vided under  the  FHA  emergency  loan 
program  wiU  be  far  less— both  less  than 
those  now  provided  imder  the  existing 
program  (Pubhc  Law  92-385)  and  less 
than  those  provided  earlier  under  Public 
Law  91-606.  In  addition,  benefits  to  be 
provided  under  H.R.  1975  to  farmers  and 
other  FHA  eligible  applicants  will  be 
much  less  than  will  continue  to  be  the 
case  for  Small  Business  Administration 
applicants  for  emergency  loans,  who  will 
continue  to  be  eligible  for  benefits  at 
existing  levels  provided  under  Public  Law 
92-385. 

I  mention  this  only  to  point  out  that 
our  farm  and  rural  people  in  the  future 
will  be  getting  less  in  benefits  under  this 
program  than  will  the  businessmen  in 
their  own  areas  from  the  same  flood. 
Yet  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
supposed  to  be  the  "friend  of  the  farmer." 
Listen:  the  Department  is  a  bigger  dis- 
aster than  the  flood. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BROCK.  Would  the  Senator  sup- 
port an  amendment  which  would  change 
the  law  relating  to  the  SBA  so  that  the 
two  are  treated  exactly  the  same? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  I  am  perfectly 
content  with  making  the  two  programs 
compatible. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Even  if  the  Senator's 
18-day  extension  were  accepted,  after 
that  time  the  existing  law  would  be 
changed,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  it  does  change 
the  existing  law.  but  it  at  least  provides 
for  an  18-day  period  for  the  secretarially 
designated  areas  that  was  earlier  pro- 
vided for  presidentially  designated  coun- 
ties. I  am  not  going  to  let  the  Senator 
lead  me  down  a  rabbit  trail,  but  it  would 
provide  for  such  a  similar  filing  time  so 
farmers  could  file  their  applications. 
That  is  all  we  want.  It  is  exactly  what 
was  provided  earlier  for  the  presidential- 
ly designated  counties.  I  am  still  not 


happy  with  the  bill,  but  I  think  it  is  the 
best  we  can  get. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Perhaps  the  Senator  can 
advise  me  what  I  can  tell  my  Tennessee 
farmers  who  have  sought  a  designation 
but  not  received  it  yet,  as  to  why  they 
are  not  going  to  be  allowed  to  partici- 
pate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  can  give  the  Sena- 
tor an  answer  to  that. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  wish  the  Senator  would. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Because  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  been  derelict  in 
fulfilling  his  responsibilities.  He  should 
have  been  down  there  getting  those  coun- 
ties designated,  if  they  fell  within  the 
criteria.  They  have  not  done  the  job  they 
are  supposed  to  under  the  law  The  law 
was  passed  and  the  regulations  were  is- 
sued. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Perhaps  the  Senator  does 
not  understand  me.  Tennessee  farmers 

C-^nnn"/"^"^  '^""'^  ^"^  s^*^'  "We  want 
$3,000  forgiveness."  They  have  said  'We 
have  got  to  have  a  loan  so  that  we  can 
plant  our  crops." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  say  that  my 
farmers  did  not  come  to  me  and  ask  for 
It,  either,  but  the  administration  came 
in  here  and  said,  "We  want  this  pro- 
gram. I  remind  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee that  he  voted  for  it.  This  body 
voted  for  this  program.  The  President 
had  asked  for  the  program.  Some  of  us 
had  doubts  about  it,  but  there  it  is 

Mr  BROCK.  Perhaps  some  of  us 
should  admit  that  we  made  a  mistake 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  suggest  that 
the  people  who  terminated  this  program 
administratively  did  so  at  the  expense 
of  people  who  were  assured  earlier  that 
they  would  receive  such  assistance  by 
their  Government. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
All  I  am  saying  is  that  the  people  ought 
,  °!  .1^^^"  assistance  so  that  they  can 
plant  their  crops. 

The  effect  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment IS  to  preclude  a  number  of  my  west 
Termessee  counties  from  having  any  op- 
portunity for  relief  and  an  opportunity 
to  be  productive  this  year.  That  is  the 
size  of  It.  I  do  not  argue  the  high  moral 
purpose,  but  occasionaUy  we  have  to  get 
practical  and  say  these  people  need  to 
get  their  crops  in  the  ground.  They  need 
some  help,  and  if  they  are  not  going  to 
get  a  designation  under  the  Senator's 
formula  or  under  the  amendment,  then 
I  cannot  accept  that.  I  cannot  back  off 
and  try  to  say,  "Well,  I  am  sorry,  folks 
you  have  just  got  to  suffer  this  year  "    ' 
They  have  already  suffered.  What  we 
are  asking  for  is  an  opportunitv  to  get 
our   money   to   put   that   seed"  in   the 
ground.  That  is  not  an  awful  lot  to  ask 
Mr    HUMPHREY.  May  I  suggest  to 
*i?^,^^i}.^tor  that  this  biU  will  do  just 
*^f^  With  the  Bergland  amendment  it 
will  do  that.  The  only  problem  is    you 
have  got  to  go  through  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  BROCK.  No.  that  is  not  the  prob- 
lem. We  simply  cannot,  as  a  nation,  con- 
tinue the  program  as  it  was  designed. 
We  miswrote  the  program,  and  I  think 
most  of  the  Senate  is  willing  to  admit 
that  this  $5,000  forgiveness  has  done  the 
opposite  of  what  we  hoped  it  would  do 
Mr.  HUMPHREY,  I  do  not  think  there 
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is  any  such  evidence  at  all.  Pir^  of  all, 

there  have  been  none  of  them  wfio  have 

demanded  forgiveness.  That  is  a 

tion  that  has  to  be  weighed  out 

of  whether  or  not  you  have  insuilance 

whether  or  not  you  can  get  othrr 

of  credit.  There  is  a  whole  foriiiula 

that.  I  do  not  think  Congress 

at  this  point  that  this  program 

a  failure.  What  has  happened  is 

program  has  been  terminated. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  did  not  say  the  trogram 
has  been  a  failure.  I  said  the  program 
has  been  abused. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  there 
no  such  evidence.  The  Departs  eht 
brought  in  no  evidence  of  abuse 
said   in   the   State   of   Minnesota 
would  have  5,000  more  applies  tions 
we   opened    it    up.   The   Federal 
opened  up  the  program,  and  we 
2,300  applications. 

They  are  all  judged  by  the 
Home  Administration.  There  is 
dence  of  such  abuse,  and  just 
the  charge  does  not  make  it  a 

Ther"  is  a  problem  around 
have  government  by  pronouncement 
think  we  ought  to  have  government 
fulfillment.  What  we  need  hen 
to  fulfill  the  objectives  of  this 
is  all.  We  are  merely  asking  fir 
treatment    of    secretarially    de;ignated 
disaster  areas  and  Presidentially 
nated  disaster  areas.  That  stay 
the  original  intent  of  the  law. 

Mr.  BROCK.  If  the  Senator 
further 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  I  yield 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  did 
spond  to  my  first  question 
h:  feels  that  some  modificatioi 
law  is  in  order  after  the  18-daj) 
If  he  does  not.  I  have  not  heard 
so.  But  if  he  does,  then  I  would 
Senator  again  whether  or  not 
find,  in  all  sense  of  equity,  that  w 
apply  the  same  standards  to 
designation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Why?  The 
got  through  saying  we  were 
ing  against  the  farmer. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Just  a 
simply  saying  thai  if  we  deny 
visions  of  the  law  that  I  am  ask 
restored,  we  discriminate.  I  a 
that  the  law  was  passed  with 
ment   for   small   business   and 
farmers  in  emergency  disaster 
tion,  but  when  you  start  to 
a  5-percent  rate  instead  of  a  3 
rate,  you  do  make  for 
treatment. 

The    Small    Business 
loan    provides    for    3-percent 
loans.  This  bill  provides  for 
disaster  loans.  That  is 

Mr.  BROCK.  It  is  1  percent 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is 
Emergency  Disaster  Relief  Act 
vided  for  1 -percent  loans  xmder 
passed  last  year  but  the  original 
3  percent  with  a  $2,500  forgiv 
the  committee  bill  is  adopted,  i 
as  far  as   the  farmers  are 
5-percent  loans.  That  is 
We  will  not  tolerate  that.  It  is 
There  is  a  simple  way  for  both 
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and  the  executive  branch  to  act  sensibly. 
We  are  simply  saying  that  we  want  an 
18-day  extension,  which  is  less  than 
June  30.  We  are  asking  the  administra- 
tion to  cooperate  with  an  18-day  exten- 
sion. That  is  fair.  That  is  reasonable.  We 
are  not  being  stubborn  above  it.  The  law 
says  up  to  June  30.  We  are  saying,  "Look, 
we  think  we  can  accomplish  much  al- 
though we  seek  it  in  18  days  and  we  are 
willing  to  compromise  it  out  with  you, 
Mr.  President." 

In  the  meantime,  the  President  has  not 
sent  down  here  any  new  legislation  for 
disaster  relief.  We  have  not  received  any 
recommendations  from  him.  We  have 
not  received  any  new  proposals,  which 
he  is  required  to  submit  by  law.  Public 
Law  92-385  requires  him  to  do  that.  We 
have  had  no  such  legislative  proposals. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  the 
adoption  of  the  committee  amendment. 
I  realize  that  the  committee  amendment 
was  designed  as  a  way,  hopefully,  to  get 
the  farmers  something — 5  percent 
money.  But  Mr.  President,  I  notice  the 
other  day  that  the  Ctovernment  already 
has  said,  under  FHA  operating  loan  pro- 
grams, that  they  would  provide  loan 
money  at  S^'s  percent.  This  is  no  big  deal. 
The  Farmers  Home  Loan  operating  loan 
funds  will  provide  funds  for  victims  of 
disaster  but  that  is  not  what  a  disaster 
loan  is  all  about.  It  must  be  at  a  lower 
rate  of  interest  under  such  special  con- 
ditions. That  is  exactly  what  we  legis- 
lated in  this  body. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  As  I  understand  the 
existing  law,  the  adnxinistration  is  re- 
quired, I  believe  it  was  by  January  1, 
to  submit  a  report  to  Congress  describ- 
ing how  the  law  was  working  and  recom- 
mending such  modifications  as  they 
thought  would  be  necessary,  based  on  ex- 
perience under  the  new  law.  I  am  also 
under  the  understanding  that  they  have 
ignored  that  responsibility,  too,  because 
no  such  report  has  been  forthcoming. 

So  here  we  are  with  a  siuatlon  where 
the  administration  disregards,  illegally 
and  unconstitutionally,  the  law  of  the 
land,  a  law  which  this  President  him- 
self signed  into  law.  And  then,  on  the 
basis  of  that  illegality,  they  argue  that  we 
should  deny  the  citizens  of  this  country 
the  benefits  which  the  law  provides. 

Also  we  are  told  that  the  law  is  being 
abused.  If  it  is.  who  is  abusing  it?  It  is 
this  administration.  Why  do  they  not 
tighten  up  their  procedures  if  there  is 
such  abuse? 

I  agree  with  my  colleague  that  there 
has  been  little  if  any  abuse  of  this  law. 
I  have  not  heard  of  any  abuse  in  Minne- 
sota. These  are  farmers  who  are  in  de- 
sperate circumstances.  They  are  not  lazy 
people.  They  are  not  people  asking  for 
welfare.  They  are  asking  for  a  disaster 
loan  because  their  crops  were  wiped  out, 
.sometimes  twice,  and  they  need  some 
working  capital  in  order  to  get  back  on 
their  feet  and  plant  their  crops  and  pro- 
duce what  this  country  needs. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  says. 
"How  am  I  going  to  help  my  farmers?" 
Very  simple.  The  law  is  on  the  books  now. 
All  he  has  to  do  is  call  up  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
say  to  them,  "Why  don't  you  obey  the 
oath  of  office  that  you  took?"  If  they  do 


that,  then  the  farmers  would  have  had 
help  a  long  time  ago. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  would  have  a  little  dif- 
ficulty in  telling  the  President,  because 
there  are  two  laws  here  which  are  com- 
peting. We  do  not  pass  just  one  law 
here  but  a  number  at  a  time.  We  have  a 
law  relating  to  the  debt  ceiling,  too,  and 
the  President  is  prohibited  by  law  from 
spending  more  money  than  the  debt 
ceiling  would  allow.  If  he  were  to  spend 
every  dime  that  Congress  has  appropri- 
ated, we  would  be  over  that  limit  now. 

Let  us  be  honest  about  this.  There  are 
limits  to  the  taxpayers'  ability  to  pay  in 
this  country.  When  we  create  conditions 
where,  with  all  due  regard  to  their  hu- 
manitarian purposes  and  laudable  ob- 
jectives, we  say  we  want  1  percent 
money  and  a  $5,000  forgiveness,  when, 
in  fact,  such  a  law  would  result  in  a 
situation  where  some  small  counties 
cannot  be  designated  because  we  do  not 
have  the  capacity  to  respond  to  every 
county  in  the  United  States  with  that 
kind  of  largess,  then  such  legislation  it- 
self is  obviously  self-defeating.  The  very 
people  these  programs  are  designed  to 
help  are  not  getting  that  help. 

The  people  of  my  State  and  other 
States  have  never  come  in  here  and  said. 
"We  cannot  survive  without  a  $5,000 
forgiveness."  They  have  never  said  that. 
They  have  said,  "We  do  need  equity  and 
capital." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
just  continue  my  thought  for  a  second. 
What  my  farmers  and  other  people  in 
this  circumstance  have  asked  for  is  the 
opportunity  to  rebuild,  the  opportunity 
to  reinvest,  to  be  able  to  plant  their 
crops,  to  restart  their  businesses  with  a 
loan  which  they  fully  intend  and  have 
the  capacity  by  the  use  of  their  own 
productivity  to  repay.  They  are  not  ask- 
ing for  all  the  goodies  in  the  Federal 
cookie  jar.  They  are  saying.  "We  can 
make  it,"  and  they  can  make  it  and  do 
it  responsibly  and  within  the  context  of 
keeping  this  country  solvent.  That  is  all 
we  are  saying. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
kind  of  mail  the  Senator  sends  to  his 
constituents  when  he  explains  to  them 
that  they  are  not  getting  the  help  they 
want  linder  the  present  law.  which  the 
President  agreed  to  upold  when  he  took 
his  oath  of  office.  The  law  says  that  the 
farmers  who  have  suffered  in  areas  which 
have  been  declared  disaster  areas  are  en- 
titled to  apply  for  disaster  loans,  and 
that  those  loans  will  be  at  a  rate  of  in- 
terest and  with  a  forgiveness  which  the 
President  himself  asked  be  written  into 
law.  The  law  is  there.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  their  entitlement  to  its  bene- 
fits. The  only  question  is  whether  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture think  they  are  bigger  than  the 
law.  That  is  the  only  issue  here. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  question  is  which 
law  we  are  wanting  to  Lreak. 

Mr.  MONDALE,  Every  Member  of  this 
body  has  to  take  the  same  position  with 
regard  to  law  or  we  would  be  better  ofi 
just  saying  to  the  President,  "Here  is 
$250  billion.  Please  spend  it  wisely,"  and 
then  we  will  spend  our  time  here  doing 
other  things.  Then  I  would  say  that  the 
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Senator  from  Tennessee  is  right.  But  I 
happen  to  believe  that  this  is  a  country 
of  laws.  When  we  pass  a  law  it  should 
mean  something.  When  the  President  of 
the  United  States  signs  it  into  law.  it 
is  something  more  than  just  an  opinion. 
The  benefits  of  the  law  in  this  case 
should  go  to  the  farmers  of  Tennessee 
as  well  as  to  the  farmers  of  Minnesota 
and  the  farmers  of  Kentucky.  That  is 
what  laws  are  all  about.  But  we  have  a 
law  now  that  acts  only  at  the  whim  of 
the  President.  If  we  accept  that  principle, 
then  Congress  is  unable  to  act.  That  is 
why  the  farmers  are  not  getting  the 
help  they  should  have.  If  the  law  had 
been  obeyed,  the  farmers  would  have 
gotten  help  a  long  time  ago. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  repeat  that  under  Public  Law  92-385, 
there  was  a  requirement  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  suggestions  and  legisla- 
tive recommendations  on  further  dis- 
aster relief  by  January  31,  1973.  That 
was  not  a  suggestion.  That  was  a  require- 
ment, just  as  all  our  citizens  are  required 
to  pay  their  income  taxes  by  April  15  and 
if  they  do  not  do  so,  and  then  they  suffer 
a  penalty.  Now  we  have  been  waiting  for 
that  requirement  to  be  fulfilled.  The  law 
required  that  the  President  submit  to  us 
recommendations  for  permanent  emer- 
gency loans  programs  that  are  necessary 
to  assist  the  victims  of  any  future  nat- 
ural disasters  that  might  occur.  Those 
recommendations  and  report  have  not 
as  yet  been  submitted  to  Congress. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  will  allow  me  to 
interject  here.  I  believe  that  if  he  will 
check,  he  will  find  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  <  Mr.  Talmadge  ) ,  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  have  been 
in  agreement  that  the  recommendations 
to  which  the  Senator  refers  will  be  sub- 
mitted by  March  31.  This  has  been 
mutually  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand  that. 
I  think  that  is  kirnl  of  them  to  come  in 
on  March  31.  But.  I  suggest  to  the 
citizenry  of  this  country  that  if  they  do 
not  pay  their  income  taxes  by  April  15, 
just  take  a  couple  more  months  and  see 
what  happens  to  them.  They  will  be 
penalized.  The  Government  will  want 
them  to  pay  some  interest.  They  will 
want  them  to  do  some  explaining.  But 
it  is  just  fine  for  the  President  to  take  a 
look  at  the  law  and  say.  "I  am  busy.  I 
do  not  have  enough  time." 

No.  no,  Mr.  President.  As  the  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  said,  you 
cannot  have  a  country  in  which  some 
people  are  going  to  look  at  a  law  and  say, 
"Well,  I  just  do  not  like  it  and  I  am  not 
going  to  do  anything  about  it." 

We  need  those  recommendations,  and 
because  we  do  not  have  them,  we  have 
to  do  what  we  are  doing  today.  Congress 
is  being  asked  to  revise  these  programs 
without  the  benefit  of  the  recommenda- 
tions, which  I  hope  would  call  for  a  uni- 
form set  of  benefits  applying  to  all  vic- 
tims of  such  disasters,  whether  they  be 
small  businessmen,  farmers,  or  others. 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  a  basic  com- 
promise piece  of  legislation  that  will  ful- 
fill immediate'  needs,  at  least  on 
equitable  terms  for  all  the  persons  who 
qualify,  for  at  least  a  period  of  18  days. 


That  is  what  the  House  bill  does.  The 
Senate  committee  struck  that  out.  The 
Senate  committee  recommendation 
struck  out  the  18-day  extension.  The  18- 
day  extension  applies  to  all  those  coun- 
ties that  are  secretarially  designated. 

Mr.  President,  I  hear  that  some  States 
may  not  want  it.  but  I  think  it  should 
be  noted  that  in  the  list  of  counties  des- 
ignated, which  I  placed  in  the  Record, 
are  States  such  as  Tennessee,  which  has 
some  recommendations  made  by  its  own 
Governor  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. Tennessee  has  Benton,  Carroll, 
Chester,  Crockett.  Dyer,  Gibson,  Hay- 
wood, Henderson,  Madison,  and  McNairy 
Counties. 

The  Governor  of  that  State  asked  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  designate 
certain  areas  as  disaster  areas;  and  on 
investigation  by  the  Department,  they 
were  so  designated  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  imder  the  terms  of  the 
emergency  disaster  relief  law  passed  by 
Congress  last  summer. 

Counties  in  my  State  and  other  States 
are  being  cut  out.  All  the  secretarially 
designated  counties  have  been  cut  out. 
The  presidentially  designated  counties 
were  given  18  days  extra  time  to  get 
their  applications  in. 

All  we  are  saying  is  that  18  days 
should  be  given  to  the  secretarially 
designated  counties.  That  is  fair. 

I  might  add,  in  terms  of  the  cost  of 
this  program,  that  I  notice  that  the  F-14 
has  a  $1.7  billion  cost  overrun. 

I  noted  the  other  day,  when  I  was  here 
on  another  bUl,  that  Litton  Industries 
received  $182  miUion  advance  payment, 
interest  free,  from  the  Govemment  of 
the  United  States — $182  million,  interest 
free !  Come  and  get  it ! 

We  can  afford  that,  but  we  cannot  af- 
ford $182  million  in  disaster  relief  for 
people  if  they  are  rubbed  out.  if  their 
crops  are  destroyed,  if  their  buildings  are 
destroyed,  if  their  homes  are  destroyed, 
if  their  businesses  are  destroyed.  But  we 
can  advance  money,  to  a  defense  con- 
tractor. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
comes  down  here  and  says,  "We  have 
to  help  Lockheed."  I  voted  to  help  them 
with  guaranteed  loans.  That  is  fine.  We 
have  to  help  Perm  Central.  Tliat  is  fine. 
But  not  when  it  comes  to  some  good, 
hard-working  people  who  provide  the 
food  and  fiber  for  this  Nation,  who  pro- 
vide the  sons  for  our  armies,  who  are 
law'-abiding  citizens,  who  are  not  riot- 
ing or  who  are  not  out  here  burning  down 
things. 

They  are  merely  saying  "Here  is  the 
law.  Can  I  qualify?  Can  I  file  an  appli- 
cation?" 

The  Government  says.  "Yes.  John,  you 
can  file  an  application.  See  me  after 
Christmas.  You  know,  mother  wants  me 
to  be  home  for  Christmas.  The  office  is 
busy.  We  have  to  take  care  of  the  chil- 
dren. Come  in  after  January  and  Febru- 
ary, when  you  can  document  your  case 
a  little  better.  We  know  you.  John.  Come 
in.  and  we'll  take  your  application  and 
process  it." 

The  FHA  officers  are  well  knowm 
among  farm  people.  They  are  respected. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  critical  of  those  of- 
ficers. They  were  following  instructions. 


Then  comes  December  27,  and  there  is 
a  cheap,  hand-me-down  mimeographed 
press  release.  They  could  at  least  have 
put  it  on  bond  stationery.  It  announces 
that  the  whole  program  is  teiiuinated. 
And  we  are  supposed  to  like  it.  I  am  sup- 
posed to  go  back,  with  my  colleague  from 
Minnesota,  to  see  those  people  in  Minne- 
sota and  say.  "Well,  folks,  you  know,  they 
just  fooled  you." 

They  are  going  to  look  at  us  and  say, 
"What  were  you  doing?  What's  going  on 
dowTi  there?" 

I  resent  anybody  implying,  directly 
or  indirectly,  that  those  farm  families 
we  are  talking  about  in  those  counties  in 
Minnesota  are  trying  to  take  this  coun- 
try to  the  cleaners.  They  pay  their  taxes, 
produce  the  food,  and  are  good  citizens. 
They  have  helped  build  this  country,  and 
all  they  are  asking  for  is  that  the  law 
which  Congress  passed,  and  which  the 
President  signed,  be  applied.  How  can 
anyone  be  against  that? 

All  at  once,  we  are  told  that  we  have 
to  change,  because  somebody  over  in  the 
executive  branch  does  not  like  it.  So 
what?  We  do  not  like  a  lot  of  things  in 
this  country  that  we  have  to  do.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  young  men  put  on 
a  uniform  and  did  not  like  it.  They  did  it. 
Many  people  pay  their  taxes  and  do  not 
like  it.  because  they  do  not  like  what 
their  money  is  being  spent  for.  Believe 
me,  many  of  them  do  not  like  what  their 
money  is  being  spent  for.  But  they  pay. 
That  is  a  contract,  a  social  contract,  be- 
tween the  Goverrunent  and  its  people. 
The  minute  you  break  the  social  con- 
tract between  the  Government  and  its 
people,  capriciously  and  arbitrarily,  you 
destroy  the  confidence  that  makes  pos- 
sible democratic  government. 

That  is  w^hat  is  going  on  here,  in  one 
case  after  another.  As  has  been  said,  in 
the  case  of  disaster  relief  program, 
there  is  not  a  scintUla  of  evidence  for  the 
Government  to  stand  on  to  support  what 
they  have  done. 

Why  should  a  farmer  have  to  go  to 
court  to  get  the  Government  to  follow 
the  law?  Yet,  the  farm  families  in  Min- 
nesota had  to  raise  $2,500  or  more  in  a 
public  meeting,  from  their  own  pockets, 
to  prosecute  this  lawsuit  in  order  to  be 
able  to  have  a  hearing. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  asking  that  the 
committee  amendment  be  stricken  and 
that  the  language  of  the  House  bill,  sec- 
tion 8,  be  maintained  and  sustained  in 
H.R. 1975. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  very  elo- 
quently described  the  confused  situation 
w'hich  has  arisen.  As  I  said  earlier.  I 
make  no  effort  to  defend  this  set  of  cir- 
cumstances. I  feel  that  I  am  embarrassed 
by  it.  and  I  am  sure  many  other  Members 
also  are  embarrassed  by  it. 

I  invite  attention  to  one  section  of  the 
law  now  on  the  books  that  I  think  may 
help  put  this  matter  in  a  little  better 
perspective.  I  have  before  me  a  copy  of 
Public  Law  92-385.  and  I  am  going  to 
read  a  portion  of  section  328  which  re- 
lates to  the  loan  program.  It  reads: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  In  the  administration  of  this  subtitle 
and  the  rural  housing  loan  program  under 
section  502  of  title  V  of  the  Hotising  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended    (42  U.S.C.   1472),  in  the 
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case  of  property  loss  or  damage 
resulting  from   a  major  disaster 
mined  by  the  President  or  a  natuiiil 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
ture  which  occurred  after  June  30, 
prior  to  July  1,  1973,  the  Secretary- 

I  skip  to  paragraph  2 : 
May  grant  any  loan  for  repair, 
tlon,  or  replacement  of  property 
destroyed,   without  regard   to 
required    loan    Is   otherwise 
private  sources : 

The    important    language 
grant."    Nothing    in   here 
President  or  the  Secretary  to 
grants  or  loans  in  any  way. 

I  think  the  charges  about 
connected  with  this  whole 
probably  not  well  laid,  because 
missive  legislation. 

But  that  is  not  the  main  poiiit 
the  issue  is  one  I  tried  to  express 
and  it  is  that  we  do  have  in 
States  today  a  real  need  and 
need  for  emergency-type  loan; 
present  time,  we  do  have  the 
Home  Administration  making 
loans,  but  those  loans  are 
in  that  they  are  only  made  to 
who    qualify,    and    they    are 
amounts  not  to  exceed  $50,000. 
em-day     agriculture,     $50,000 
enough  for  some  of  our  operators 
ahead  with  spring  planting 

The  fact  is  that  at  the 
there  is  an  operational  emerge 
program  available  to  people 
ately  need  credit.  All  the 
trying  to  do  in  this  act  is  to 
loans  available  immediately 
entire  matter  of  the  division 
sibilities  between  the  executivii 
and  the  legislative  branch  is  w 

The  fact  is  that  the  amendmiit 
Senator  from  Minnesota  woulc 
plish  nothing,  because  all  it  w 
would  be  to  put  the  present  law 
the  books  for  18  days.  If  the 
were  going  to  use  this  authority|he 
use  the  present  law,  so  all  we 
doing,  if  we  accept  the 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesolfe 
be  to,  in  effect,  kill  the 
program. 

The  committee  is  trying  to  get 
gram  back  in  action  again  and 
islation  we  have  brought  here 
it  effectively  and  accomplish 
the  present  time. 

I  would  like  to  see  the 
tween  the  executive  branch  and 
islative  branch  settled.  I  do  not 
far  the  authority  of  the  President 
go,  but  I  would  like  to  see 
settled.  These  kinds  of  controv 
been  raging  for  years.  There  is 
for  us  to  deny  our  food  and 
ducers  in  this  spring   plantini : 
while  we  try  to  settle  this  cons 
question. 

If  we  pass  the  legislation 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  w 
ing  to  prolong  the  impasse  anc 
tremendous  hardship  on  the 
our  country  who  can  least  wi 

I  believe  sincerely  that  the 
of   the   Senator   from 
worthy  one.  that  there  are  in  jus 
that  there  are  inequities.  But 
think  that  Congress,   by 
Bergland  amendment,  would 
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matter;  it  would  just  prolong  the  diffl- ' 
culties  that  our  producers  of  food  and 
fiber  find  themselves  in  today. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that  the  language  in 
the  act  as  it  came  from  the  Committee 
on  Agricultiu-e  and  Forestry  be  approved 
without  the  change  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  vote  in  a  moment,  if  that  is 
the  wish  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
I  just  want  to  mention  this  so  that  my 
remarks  will  not  be  misinterpreted.  I 
respect  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  for  his  sincerity  and  his  in- 
tegrity. I  know  that  he  is  a  determined 
and  dedicated  friend  of  agriculture. 

The  House  overwhelmingly  passed  this 
bill  with  the  Bergland  amendment.  We 
will  have  to  go  to  conference.  That  will 
not  be  an  easy  conference,  knowing 
them  as  I  know  them  from  the  past. 
They  can  be  very  determined,  as  can  the 
Senate  conferees,  also. 

If  we  want  to  get  action  we  should 
pass  it  as  it  came  from  the  House.  It  is 
said  that  the  President  may  not  act  un- 
der those  terms.  We  have  been  doing 
this  on  other  bills  such  as  the  rural  en- 
vironmental assistance  program  and  the 
rural  electrification  program. 

The  question  is  whether  or  not  Con- 
gress is  going  to  assert  its  will  and  Eisk 
for  obedience  of  the  law.  It  is  our  judg- 
ment, I  hope,  that  those  laws  were  de- 
signed for  the  public  good.  No  one  is 
saying  we  should  not  receive  recommen- 
dations from  the  executive  branch  as  to 
permanent,  long-term  disaster  relief 
legislation.  That  is  required  in  the  law. 
But  we  are  talking  about  a  specific  pro- 
posal in  this  bill,  specifically  relating  to 
natural  disasters  that  have  been  declared 
as  such  by  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  If  we  want  this  op- 
portunity, vote  down  the  committee 
amendment  and  sustain  the  language 
as  it  came  to  us  in  the  House  bill.  That 
means  the  bill  would  go  directly  to  the 
President.  If  he  vetoes  it,  which  he  could 
do  if  he  is  adamantly  opposed  to  it,  we 
can  come  back  and  try  to  override  his 
veto.  But  I  think  we  should  not  act  now 
on  the  basis  that  the  executive  branch 
may  not  like  it. 

Insofar  as  loans  are  concerned  at  5  per- 
cent, while  that  is  better  than  STg  per- 
cent, the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
normally  provides  loans  at  b'^'s  percent. 
The  language  of  the  bill  from  the  com- 
mittee provided  for  5-percent  loans.  It 
is  not  much  of  a  gain.  Personally  I  think 
we  should  stick  with  what  the  law  origi- 
nally required,  but  it  now  appears  that  is 
not  attainable,  that  is  if  we  want  to  pro- 
vide some  type  of  assistance  to  these 
disaster  victims  now. 

I  think  we  ought  to  stick  with  what  the 
law  originally  required. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  often,  in 
the  course  of  debates  like  this,  wish  that 
I  had  the  eloquence  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  in  espousing  my  cause.  I  doubt 
that  I  ever  shall.  But  I  do  think  he  is  ac- 
ciu'ate  in  the  sense  that  we  have  an 
honest  disagreement.  I  think  perhaps  we 
come  close  to  sharing  the  same  objective 
in  the  case  of  this  debate. 

I  shall  support  the  committee  amend- 
ment and  the  effort  in  this  legislation  for 


one  simple  reason.  I  have  in  my  State 
more  than  10  counties  that  are  in  trou- 
ble. The  Senator  from  Minnesota  said 
that  we  have  coimties  designated.  He  is 
absolutely  correct.  But  there  are  36  other 
Tennessee  counties  in  distress  which 
have  not  been  so  designated.  It  is  for 
them  I  express  this  deep  concern. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BELLMON  I  should  like  to  place 
In  the  Record,  a  list  of  all  the  counties 
in  the  United  States  that  have  requested 
secretarial  designation,  and  these  re- 
quests are  all  waived  if  this  legislation  is 
passed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  list 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

SUMMARY  OF  REQUESTS  FOR  NATURAL  DISASTER  DESIG- 
NATION BY  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE  PENDING  IN 
THE  NATIONAL  OFFICE  NOT  APPROVED  AS  OF  'CUTOFF" 
ON  DEC.  27,  1972,  AND  THOSE  RECEIVED  SINCE  THEN 


Number 
requests 
for  new 
desig- 
nation 


Number 
requests 
for  sub- 
sequent 
desig- 
nation 


Total  un- 

duplicated 
desig- 
nations 
Total        in  State 
requests         before 
on  hand  cutoff 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

1 

1 
52  ... 

13 

Arkansas 

California 

52  . 

20 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

5 

5 

3 
g 

Delaware 

3 

Florida 

2  . 

71 

2' 

2 
73 

15 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

16 

Idaho 

Illinois 

16 
4  . 

7 

1 

io' 

17 

4  .... 
17 

4 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

■"30 

Kentucky 

20 

Louisiana. 

Maine 

Maryland 

6  . 
16  . 

6  .... 
16  .... 

"    '23 

Massachusetts 

14 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

3". 

47  . 
11  . 

1 

1 

3 

47  .... 
U  .... 

18 
30 

Nebraska 

1 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

10 

New  Jersey 

21 

New  Mexico 

31 

New  York 

North  Carolina... 
North  Dakota 

19  . 

6 

i" 

1 

9 
5 

19 

7 

1 

70 

5 

35 

7 

7 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon                 .  . 

61 

13 

34 

2 

Pennsylvania 

67 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

6  . 

6 

11 
5 

South  Carolina... 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont    

15  . 
11  . 
26 

2 

2 

io" 

14 
1 

15  .... 
11 

36 
16 
3 

■  "'21 

10 

243 

18 

14 

Virginia 

2 

5  . 
1  . 

■  23' 

1 

2 

2 

3 

5    ... 
1 
2 

25 

(2> 

Virgin  Islands 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

3 

19 

7 
1 

419 

61 

Total  counties.. 

480 

o 

Total 
States, 
Puerto 
Rico  and 
Virgin 
Islands.. 


23 


14 


28 


>  And  1  city. 

2  82  and  30  cities. 

>  31  cities  and  879  counties. 
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Mr.  BROCK.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  very  much,  because  I  think 
it  goes  to  the  central  point  of  the  debate. 
We  can  get  all  the  headlines  we  want,  to 
talk  about  the  big  issues  of  the  day — 
about  congressional  versus  executive 
privilege;  about  abiding  by  the  law;  the 
cost  of  living;  the  spending  or  money 
bills;  but  they  are  something  else.  The 
fact  remains  that  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  is  to  give  the  people  who  have  been 
productive  all  of  their  lives,  but  who 
were  caught  in  a  tragic  situation  which 
effectively  limited  their  opportunity  to 
be  productive,  a  chance  to  get  back  into 
business,  to  plant  their  crops,  so  that  we 
can  have  some  foodstuffs  on  the  market 
this  fall. 

I  vigorously  disagree  with  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  concerning  disaster 
relief.  I  have  said  so  many  times  in  this 
body  and  in  other  places  around  the 
coimtry  yet  the  fact  remains  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  provide  relief 
now. 

As  I  have  said  often,  I  think  it  is 
penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  to  with- 
hold rebuilding  money  in  the  sense  of 
economy,  because  what  it  will  amount 
to  is  that  if  we  do  not  get  the  crops 
planted,  we  will  have  less  food  on  the 
market,  next  fall  food  prices  will  be  even 
higher.  It  will  cost  a  whole  lot  more  to 
do  the  job  then  than  it  will  if  we  can 
get  help  to  our  people  to  get  back  in 
business  now. 

But  let  us  take  this  specific  language. 
What  does  it  mean.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  seeking  an  18-day  exten- 
sion. That  is  all  he  is  asking  for — an  18- 
day  extension  of  the  mandate  in  the 
law.  Then,  so  far  as  I  can  tell,  it  means 
that  we  have  to  wait  another  18  days 
before  we  get  any  disaster  relief,  be- 
cause it  will  be  18  days  before  my  36 
counties  are  designated.  Then  the  coun- 
ties will  be  allowed  to  come  under  the 
new  law. 

Whether  I  agree  with  the  President 
is  not  the  point.  The  point  is  that  we 
are  in  planting  time  right  now.  Our  crops 
ought  to  be  going  into  the  ground.  Every 
day  we  delay,  and  every  day  the  farmer 
does  not  have  the  capacity  to  put  that 
crop  in  the  ground,  places  the  crop  in 
jeopardy.  It  lessens  his  opportunity  to 
get  a  yield  or  a  harvest  in  the  fall.  The 
crop  is  in  jeopardy.  That  is  what  the  de- 
bate is  all  about.  It  is  not  what  kind  of 
relief,  but  whether  or  not  they  vrfll  get 
any  relief  in  time  to  solve  the  problem. 

My  people  have  not  come  in  and  said, 
"We  need  $5,000  and  a  1-percent  loan." 
They  just  want  the  availability  of  capi- 
tal. They  want  to  become  productive 
again.  That  is  what  we  are  debating  now. 
We  disagree  on  how  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jective. 

It  is  my  honest  conviction  that  if  the 
committee  amendment  is  not  adopted, 
if  it  does  not  become  effective  in  terms 
of  law,  the  effect  on  my  constituents 
and  those  in  several  other  counties  In 
the  United  States  is  going  to  be  no  re- 
lief at  all  during  the  course  of  the  time 
covered  by  the  amendment;  and  that 
could  place  the  crops  and  the  farmers 
In  very  serious  jeopardy.  That  is  why  I 
take  the  position  I  take.  I  support  the 
committee  amendment. 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  urge  that  the  Senate  reject  the  com- 
mittee amendment  to  H.R.  1975  and  ap- 
prove the  bill  in  the  form  in  which  it 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  committee 
versions  of  H.R.  1975  are  designed  to  re- 
store to  operation  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration emergency  loan  program 
for  disaster-stricken  individuals.  Both 
would  replace  existing  loan  authority 
with  a  program  of  loans  at  an  interest 
rate  of  not  more  than  5  percent.  In  each 
case,  the  forgiveness  feature  of  the  cur- 
rent law  would  be  eliminated. 

But  before  final  passage  of  HR.  1975, 
the  House  adopted  by  a  wide  bipartisan 
majority  an  amendment  offered  by  Rep- 
resentative Bob  Bergland.  The  Bergland 
amendment  provides  for  an  18-day  sign- 
up during  which  eligible  individuals  in 
counties  designated  by  the  Secretary  last 
year  could  apply  for  assistance  under  the 
terms  of  existing  law. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee's 
report  on  H.R.  1975  deletes  the  Bergland 
amendment.  I  feel  strongly  that  the 
Bergland  amendment  should  be  retained 
for  a  number  of  important  reasons. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  through 
an  administrative  order  issued  December 
27,  1972,  denied  eligible  individuals  in 
over  500  secretarially  designated  coun- 
ties in  25  States  any  further  opportunity 
to  apply  for  emergency  aid.  But  people 
in  354  presidentially  designated  counties 
in  21  States  were  given  an  additional 
18-day  period  until  January  15.  1973, 
during  which  they  could  continue  to 
submit  applications. 

The  Agriculture  Department's  action 
created  a  serious  inequity  among  farm- 
ers suffering  hardship  as  a  result  of  nat- 
ural disasters.  Farmers  in  Minnesota, 
for  example,  had  been  given  appoint- 
ments by  officials  of  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment to  discuss  their  applications 
dated  months  after  the  December  27 
cutoff. 

Four  Minnesota  farmers  who  were 
precluded  from  applying  for  emergency 
loans  as  a  result  of  the  December  27 
directive  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture filed  a  class  action  suit  for  rein- 
statement of  the  program.  They  were 
backed  by  the  Minnesota  Farmers  Union. 

In  a  recent  decision  on  this  case,  U.S. 
District  Judge  Miles  Lord  found  that 
Secretary  Butz'  action  violated  Federal 
statutes,  the  Department's  own  regula- 
tions and  due  process  of  law. 

Judge  Lord  stated : 

The  rights  of  Individuals  In  so  important 
a  matter  as  procuring  emergency  relief  to 
help  restore  damage  caused  by  a  natural 
disaster  should  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
whims  of  an  administrator.  The  unilateral 
termination  of  the  program  without  notice 
to  the  Minnesota  farmers  offends  all  tra- 
ditional notions  of  fair  play.  The  people  have 
a  right  to  expect  better  treatment  from  their 
government. 

I  wholeheartedly  concur  In  this  judg- 
ment. For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues, 
I  should  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  review 
of  the  circumstances  involved  in  the 
cases  of  secretarially  designated  counties 
in  Minnesota. 

Judge  Lord  ordered  Secretary  Butz  and 
other  officials  of  the  Department  to  re- 


Instate  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion emergency  loan  program  for  disaster 
victims  in  the  15  Minnesota  counties  des- 
ignated by  the  Agriculture  Secretary.  He 
ordered  that  the  FHA  accept  and  file 
applications,  process  them  as  expediti- 
ously as  possible  and  beginning  March  30 
without  delay  grant  emergency  loans  to 
qualified  individuals  on  the  same  basis 
as  such  loans  were  provided  prior  to 
December  27. 

While  this  decision  offers  hope  to  peo- 
ple in  Minnesota,  it  is  still  subject  to 
appeal;  and  additional  court  action 
would  be  required  before  individuals  In 
other  States  could  be  assisted. 

I  believe  that  the  Bergland  amend- 
ment should  be  approved  as  a  matter  of 
simple  justice.  Such  action  would  re- 
inforce help  provided  to  Minnesota  farm- 
ers as  a  result  of  Judge  Lord's  deci- 
sion and  would  extend  assistance  to  dis- 
aster victims  in  other  States  affected  by 
the  Department's  December  27  order. 

The  States  directly  affected  are:  Ari- 
zona, California,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Iowa,  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts.  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Wyoming. 

The  Senate  committee's  rejection  and 
the  administration's  opposition  to  the 
Bergland  amendment  are  apparently 
grounded  not  on  the  fundamental  issue 
of  equity,  but  on  the  basis  of  cost.  The 
Department  has  estimated  that  the  for- 
giveness provision  of  the  Bergland 
amendment  would  cost  $180  million,  with 
the  total  value  of  assistance  including 
repayable  loans  costing  approximately 
$300  million. 

I  think  we  should  take  a  close  look  at 
these  figures.  First,  the  18  day  grace  pe- 
riod provided  to  individuals  in  Presi- 
dentially designated  counties  did  not  cost 
the  Treasury  anywhere  near  this 
amount  Ip.  fact,  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  between  Decem- 
ber 27  and  January  16  only  9.000  appli- 
cations were  received  from  Presidentially 
designated  disaster  areas  nationwide. 
The  entire  value  of  these  loans  was  only 
$45  million  with  the  cancellation  total- 
ing roughly  $31  million. 

The  total  value  of  all  forgiveness  plus 
repayable  loans  under  the  FHA  emer- 
gency loan  program  in  both  Presiden- 
tially and  Secretarially  designated  coun- 
ties from  passage  of  the  1972  act  last  Au- 
gust through  March  16,  1973,  is  $350  mil- 
lion. I  find  it  very  difficult  to  imagine 
that  it  would  cost  nearly  as  much — $300 
million— for  the  18  day  grace  period  in 
just  Secretari.illy  designated  under  the 
Bergland  amendment. 

Second,  the  Department  contends  that 
60.000  applications  might  be  submitted  if 
the  18  dav  sign  up  were  provided  for 
Secretarially  designated  counties.  Thus 
far.  a  total  of  84.000  applications  for 
emergency  loans  from  both  Presidentially 
and  Secretarially  designated  counties 
have  been  received  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  since  the  inception  of  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1972.  The  Depart- 
ment is  thus  telling  us  that  more  than 
40  percent  of  all  eligible  individuals  un- 
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aer  the  emergency  loan  program  in  1972 
were  precluded  from  submitting  th  >ir  ap- 
plications by  the  December  27  cut-off. 

In  Minnesota  this  past  Januaiy,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  identified 
4.000  to  5,000  potential  loan  app 
in  Secretarially  designated  counties 
February  15  Judge  Lord  ordered 
to  accept  applications  from  these 
viduals.  However,  through  last 
the  FHA  had  received  only  2,300  a 
tions  lor  emergency  loans.  With 
6  weeks  to  apply,  rather  than  18 
provided  by  the  Bergland 
fewer  than  half  the  FHAs  potent^l 
plicants  had  signed  on  for  loans 
perience  suggests  that  the 
figures  of  $180  million  for 
and  $300   million  for  total  loan 
based  upon  60,000  potential 
may  be  inflated  by  a  factor  of  mor  i 
double  the  actual  amount 

Estimates  aside,  I  do  not  know 
the  true  cost  would  be.  But  I  do 
that  I  asked  the  Department  of  At 
ture  for  a  State  by  State  breakdc|w 
their  $300  million  price  tag  for  the 
land  amendment.  I  was  told  thai 
had  no  such  figures.  I  asked  how 
potential  applicants  by  State  w 
affected   by   the  Bergland 
The  Department  told  me  they 
know. 

Finally,  it  is  argued  that  the 
land  amendment  ought  to  be  deleted 
cause   it   would   lead   to   a 
veto  of  the  bill.  I  find  this 
unconvincing.  The  President  in 
designated  four  California  counties 
Farmers    Home    Administration 
gency  loans  at  a  1 -percent  interes 
with  the  first  S5.000  forgiven.  It 
inconceivable  that  he  would  veto 
providing  equal  benefits  to  farmer; 
had  been  promised  such  assistanc< 
before     the    California    counties 
added  to  the  program.  How  coulti 
President  veto  a  bill  because  of  a 
vision  so  firmly  grounded  in  the 
of  equal  protection  for  our  citizens 
law? 

I  believe  for  all  of  these  reason^  that 
the  House  passed  bill  should  alfo  be 
adopted  by  the  Senate. 

I  urge  the  full  support  of  mjj  col- 
leagues in  voting  against  the  Senate  com- 
mittee amendments  and  for  approval  of 
H.R.  1975  with  the  Bergland  arjiend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  which  I  hav«  pre- 
pared on  the  Minnesota  emergency  loan 
program  and  the  recent  Federal  :ourt 
decision  be  printed  at  this  point  i|i  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Minnesota  Ejiergenct  Loan  Progr  i 

I.    BACKCROLND 

During  the  fall  of  1971  and  the  s 
1972    much    of    western    and    central 
nesota  suffered  heavy  flood  conditions 
ers  in  this  region  had  never  seen  sucji 
cessive    rain    and    wetness.    Because 
floods,  many  iari;;ers  were  unable  to 
their   1972  crops.   Where  plantiug   was 
sible.  in  many  cases  it  coi-.'.c:  be  dene 
very  late  in  the  season.  Seed  often 
be  replanted  because  It  had  rotted   1 
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wet  soil.  Because  of  the  terrible  weather, 
harvest  of  many  farmers  were  very  small: 
and  many  crops  were  almost  completely  de- 
stroyed. 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions,  on  June 
26th  Secretary  Butz  declared  fourteen  coun- 
ties in  Minnesota  as  emergency  loan  areas. 
Another  Minnesota  county  was  so  designated 
on  September  20.  1972. 

Notice  was  sent  to  local  P.H.A.  offices  and 
relayed  to  disaster-stricken  individuals  that 
emergency  loan  applications  could  be  received 
and  approved  until  June  30.  1973.  Farmers 
were  advised  not  to  file  for  aid  until  after 
their  harvest  was  completed  so  that  all 
eligible  losses  would  be  Included  in  these 
applications. 

h  major  share  of  the  Minnesota  emergency 
loan  applications  were  not  submitted  untu 
after  the  harvest  season  In  late  November 
and  December  1972.  At  that  time  because  of 
the  large  Influx  of  applications,  county  F.H.A. 
officials  set  up  appointments  with  people  to 
discuss  their  applications  prior  to  final  ac- 
ceptance, extending  through  January,  Feb- 
ruary and  March  1973. 

Then  on  December  27,  1972  without  warn- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  notified 
the  Minnesota  State  F.H.A.  office  that  appli- 
cations would  no  longer  be  accepted  In  Secre- 
tarially designated  counties. 

Never  before  has  a  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture ordered  the  permanent  halt  of  an  emer- 
gency loan  program  In  Secretarially  desig- 
nated  disaster   areas   without   prior   notice. 

n.    COURT    ACTION 

In  reaching  a  decision  In  this  case,  the 
Federal  District  Court  In  Minnesota  examined 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  actions  in 
light  of  the  provisions  of  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  and  the  legislative  history  surrounding 
this  law.  Judge  Lord  found.  "It  is  clear  from 
the  reading  of  the  statute  that  Congress  has 
directed  the  Secretary  to  accept  and  consider 
loan  applications  from  those  counties  which 
have  been  designated  as  'emergency  loan 
areas. '  The  Secretary's  refusal  to  comply  with 
the  statutory  language  and  the  subsequent 
termination  of  the  emergency  loan  program 
was  accomplished  in  excess  of  the  Secretary's 
authority  and  Is  unlawful." 

Departmental  regulations  governing  ad- 
ministration of  the  emergency  loan  program 
provide  for  notification  to  the  State  F.H.A. 
office  of  the  period  within  which  initial  loans 
may  be  made  to  applicants  with  modifica- 
tion Immediately  to  county  offices  involved 
and  to  the  public. 

In  accordance  with  these  regulations, 
notice  was  provided  on  June  26th  and  Sep- 
tember 20th.  1972  of  the  designation,  speci- 
fying that  loans  be  available  until  June  30. 
1973.  However,  no  advance  notice  whatsoever 
was  provided  prior  to  the  December  27  close- 
out  of  loan  applications  In  counties  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary.  In  fact,  local  FHA. 
offices  In  Minnesota  did  not  learn  of  this 
action  until  December  29th. 

In  addition,  regulations  Issued  on  July  24. 
1971  by  former  Agriculture  Secretary  Clifford 
Hardin  also  made  the  rule  making  provisions 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  appli- 
cable to  the  administration  of  F.  H.  A.  loans. 
This  statute  requires  that  when  a  substan- 
tive rule  Is  Involved,  then  administrative 
agencies  shall;  give  advance  notice  by  pub- 
lication in  the  Federal  Register  of  the  pro- 
posed rule  making:  after  notice  Is  given,  the 
agency  shall  give  Individuals  an  opportunity 
to  participate  In  the  rule  making:  the  agency 
shall  Include  In  the  role  adopted  a  statement 
of  Its  basis  and  purpose:  and  after  the  sub- 
stantive rule  Is  adopted.  It  shall  be  published 
In  the  Federal  Register  not  less  than  30  days 
before  Its  effective  date. 

The  U.S.  District  Court  noted.  "In  adopting 
the  December  27th  directive,  the  Department 
did  not  comply  with  even  one  of  the.se  man- 


datory requirements,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  directive  would  have  a  substantial  impact 
on  those  regulated,  and  hence  Is  a  rule  as 
contemplated  In  the  Statute.  The  failure  to 
give  notice  prior  to  the  termination  of  the 
loan  program  Is  In  violation  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act." 

Judge  Lord  ordered  Secretary  Butz  and 
other  officials  of  the  Department  to  rein- 
state the  Farmers  Home  Administration  Loan 
program  for  disaster  victims  In  the  fifteen 
Minnesota  counties  designated  by  the  Agri- 
culture Secretary.  He  ordered  that  the  F.H.A 
accept  and  file  applications,  process  them  as 
expeditiously  as  possible  and  beginning  March 
30th  without  delay  grant  emergency  loans  to 
qualified  individuals  on  the  same  basis  as 
such  loans  were  provided  prior  to  Decem- 
ber 27th 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  to  see  if 
I  understand  correctly  the  parliamen- 
tary situation,  is  it  accurate  that  a  "yea" 
vote  will  support  the  committee  action? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendments  en  bloc.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  TuNNEY)  are  necesstirily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  is 
absent  on  ofiBcial  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  is  ab- 
sent because  of  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Abourezk*,  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr, 
Pule  RIGHT)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLDWATER),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen*,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  39, 
nays.  50,  as  follows: 

[No.  68  Leg.) 
YEAS— 39 
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Cannon 

Johnston 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Long 

Tower 

Curtis 
Dole 

McClellan 
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Young 
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NAYS— 50 


Baker 

Hartke 

Montoya 

Bayh 

Haskell 

Moss 

Beall 

Hathaway 

Muskie 

Bentsen 

HoUlngs 

Nelson 

Bible 

Huddleston 

Nunn 

Blden 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Burdick 

Inouye 

PeU 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Jackson 

Randolph 

Case 

Kennedy 

Rlblcoff 

Chiles 

Magnuson 

Schweiker 

Church 

Mansfield 

Scott,  Pa. 

Clark 

Mathias 

Sparkman 

Cook 

McGee 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

McGovern 

Symington 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

Welcker 

Gravel 

Metcalf 

WUliams 

Hart 

Mondale 

NOT  VOTING- 

-U 

Abourezk 

Fulbright 

Stennis 

Brooke 

Goldwater 

Taft 

Domlnlck 

Hansen 

Tunney 

Ervin 

Hughes 

So  the  committee  amendments  were 
rejected  en  bloc. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendments  were  rejected. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hakney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2107)  to 
require  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
carry  out  a  rural  environmental  assist- 
ance program;  asked  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Poage,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Sisk,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Teague  of  California,  Mr. 
Wampler,  and  Mr.  Goodling  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3577)  to 
provide  an  extension  of  the  interest 
equalization  tax,  and  for  other  purposes; 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
tv.'o  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Mills 
of  Arkansas,  Mr.  Ullman.  Mr.  Burke  of 
Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Griffiths,  Mr. 
Schneebeli,  Mr.  Collier,  and  Mr,  Broy- 
hill  of  Virginia  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  confer- 
ence. 


AMENDMENT  OF  EMERGENCY  LOAN 
PROGRAM  UNDER  CONSOLIDATED 
FARM  AND  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  1975)  to  amend 
the  emergency  loan  program  under  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passa.2e. 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  this 
legislation  would  repeal  the  loan  cancel- 
lation or  grant  provisions  of  the  law 
allowing  for  forgiveness  of  up  to  $5,000 
for  residents  of  rural  areas  hit  by  dis- 
asters. It  would  also  increase  the  maxi- 


mum interest  rate  on  emergency  loans 
to  5  percent,  from  the  present  1  percent 
under  the  Disaster  Relief  Act. 

I  strongly  oppose  this  legislation. 

In  June  1972,  this  Nation  suffered  the 
worst  natural  disaster  in  the  history  of 
the  country.  Hurricane  Agnes  caused 
over  $3  billion  in  property  damage, 
flooded  5,000  square  miles  of  land  area, 
and  caused  118  deaths;  $2.6  billion  of 
the  damage  was  suffered  by  private  in- 
dividuals and  about  $400  million  was 
caused  to  publicly  owned  facilities. 

In  addition,  there  was  severe  flooding 
in  other  parts  of  the  coimtry,  including 
the  particularly  disastrous  flood  in  South 
Dakota  only  shortly  before  the  Agnes 
storm. 

Of  the  States  involved  in  the  Agnes 
disaster,  Pennsylvania  was  hardest  hit. 
About  70  percent  of  the  total  damage 
occurred  in  Pennsylvania.  Of  that.  70 
percent  occurred  in  the  area  of  Wilkes- 
Barre.  Many  other  communities  includ- 
ing the  capital  city,  Harrisburg,  were 
very  hard  hit. 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 
has  said  that  hundreds  of  cities,  towns, 
and  rural  communities  along  4.500  miles 
of  major  rivers  and  9,000  miles  of  streams 
and  tributaries  were  flooded.  Over  500,000 
people  suffered  losses,  116,000  dwellings 
and  mobile  homes,  and  2.400  farm  build- 
ings were  damaged  or  destroyed  and  5,800 
businesses  were  destroyed. 

Unfortunately,  on  January  15, 1973,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  cut  off  ap- 
plications for  disaster  loans.  I  protested 
this  action  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, particularly  since  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  last  fall  encour- 
aged many  rural  residents  not  to  submit 
applications  for  disaster  loans  and  grants 
until  this  spring  when  they  would  know 
more  accurately  the  extent  of  their  losses 
and  their  needs  for  the  upcoming  grow- 
ing season.  Unfortunately,  these  protests 
were  to  no  avail. 

In  the  House-passed  version  of  this  bill, 
provisions  were  included  to  permit  ap- 
plicants a  period  of  time,  18  days,  to  sub- 
mit their  applications  to  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  under  existing  law. 
The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  how- 
ever, deleted  these  provisions  from  the 
Senate  version  of  H.R.  1975.  I,  therefore, 
strongly  supported  the  efforts  of  Sen- 
ators Mondale  and  Humphrey  to  add 
these  provisions  back  into  the  Senate 
bill.  However,  these  provisions  only  give 
18  days  to  applicants  in  areas  designated 
as  disaster  areas  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Pennsylvania  was  designated 
by  the  President,  and,  therefore,  is  not 
eligible  for  the  grace  period. 

In  my  view,  it  is  bad  enough  to  cut 
out  the  forgiveness  features  of  disaster 
loans  and  to  increase  the  interest  rates 
on  these  loans.  It  is  even  less  justifiable, 
however,  to  repeal  the  provisions  of  ex- 
isting law  without  giving  disaster  victims 
a  chance  to  qualify,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  fact  that,  as  I  said  before,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  itself 
urged  potential  applicants  to  delay  sub- 
mitting their  requests. 

Therefore,  while  I  support  efforts  to 
"do  equity"  by  giving  applicants  in  dis- 
aster areas  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of   Agriculture  the  same   18-day  grace 


period  permitted  to  applicants  in  Presi- 
dentially  designated  areas  like  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  intend  to  vote  against  this  bill. 
I  hope  it  will  be  defeated  so  the  disaster 
assistance  program  can  be  reinstated. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  vote 
just  taken  is  a  strong  indication  that 
this  bill  should  be  defeated.  If  not,  it 
certainly  ought  to  be  vetoed.  It  is  the 
strongest  argument  we  have  had  so  far 
for  sustaining  the  President's  vetoes  of 
unwise  legislation. 

Moreover,  if  the  President  is  right 
about  this  bill,  he  is  probably  right  about 
many  of  the  others,  which  he  intimates 
he  will  veto  and  I  am  beginning  to 
change  my  mind  about  some  of  Con- 
gress actions,  because  legislation  of  this 
type  is  simply  a  raid.  It  is  a  political  raid, 
and  does  not  speak  well  for  the  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is,  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
has  not  been  read  the  third  time,  to  my 
understanding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No,  it  has 
not. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  call  up  an  amendment 
which  I  have  at  the  desk,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Add  at  the  end  of  the  bill  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  9.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law.  any  loan  approved  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  under  sec- 
tions 7(b)  (1).  (2).  or  (4)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  (15  U.S.C.  636(b)(1).  (2).  or  (4)) 
shall  bear  Interest  at  the  rate  determined 
under  section  324  of  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act,  as  amended  by 
section  4  of  this  Act.  No  portion  of  any  such 
loan  shall  be  subject  to  cancellation  under 
the  provisions  of  any  other  law." 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  H.R.  1975 
is  an  important  and  well  warranted 
measure.  In  its  present  form,  however,  it 
would  create  an  inequity  between  dis- 
aster loans  approved  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  and  those  approved 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
As  presently  drafted,  the  bill  would 
amend  the  disaster  loan  authority  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  by  delet- 
ing the  loan  cancellation  provision  and 
by  increasing  the  interest  rate  from  the 
present  rate  of  1  percent  per  annum  to  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  5  percent  per  annum. 

The  amendment  I  offer  today.  Mr. 
President,  would  correct  this  inequity  by 
applying  the  same  provisions  to  disaster 
loans  approved  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  My  amendment  would 
add  to  H.R.  1975  a  new  section  provid- 
ing that  any  disaster  loan  approved  by 
SBA  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment 
would  bear  interest  at  the  same  rate  that 
the  bill  would  make  applicable  to  disas- 
ter loans  made  by  the  Farmer.^  Home  Ad- 
ministration. Further,  no  portion  of  any 
such  SBA  loan  approved  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  would  be  subject  to 
cancellation. 
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Mr.  President,  this  amendnert  would 
make  H.R.  1975  a  much  stronger  and  a 
much  more  equitable  measure,  ar  d  I  urge 
that  the  Senate  accept  it. 

What  I  am  saying,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  we  are  simply  trying  to  make  the 
loan  procedures  and  policies  relitive  to 
SBA  disaster  loans  consistent  wi  h  those 
in  this  bill. 

SBA  computer  records  indicate  SBA 
has  approved  185.753  disaster  loans  from 
July  1,  1972  through  February  ;i8,  1973 
for  $1,298  billion.  This  indicates  an  aver- 
age size  of  $6,988  per  loan. 

So  far,  SBA  has  processed  tl-e  "for- 
giveness" for  80,574  loans  aggiegating 
$234,687,000 — or  an  average  of  $2,912 
"forgiveness"  per  loan;  almost  $3,000  per 
loan. 

This  amounts  to  40  percent  of  the 
"average" loan. 

SBA  is  expecting  the  program  to  reach 
$1.6  billion  this  fiscal  year.  Basel  on  40 
percent  "forgiveness,"  some  $640  million 
will  be  written  off. 

In  addition,  first  year  interest  costs, 
alone,  will  amount  to  approximate  ly  $70.4 
million  since  interest  at  1  percem  on  the 
remaining  $960  million,  after  forg  veness, 
will  amount  to  $9.6  million,  whereas  the 
interest  at  5  percent  on  $1.6  billion  would 
amount  to  $80  million. 

These  statistics  include  the  Rai  lid  City 
disaster  and  the  massive  destruction 
wrought  by  Agnes.  In  smaller  disasters, 
especially  where  the  damage  to  8  n  indi- 
vidual is  less  than  $5,000.  the  ent  re  loan 
will  be  forgiven.  Consequently,  wrien  an 
area  is  hit  primarily  by  floodec  base- 
ments, this  program  becomes  m  »rely  a 
grant  program  with  a  high  probability 
of  the  major  portion  of  all  outlayfe  being 
forgiven. 

Obviously,  this  is  a  disincentiv;  for  a 
person  to  avail  himself  of  the  HUl )  Flood 
Insurance  Program  now  avails  ble  in 
many  areas  at  a  subsidized  premium  rate. 
Not  only  is  there  a  disincentive  as  far 
as  flood  insurance  is  concerned,  bu  „  with- 
out the  amendment,  it  encourages  every 
area,  no  matter  how  slight  the  damage, 
to  press  for  a  disaster  declaratioi  from 
SBA.  Furthermore,  It  will  result  in  a 
gross  inequity  between  the  farmer,  or 
rural  dweller,  and  the  city  dwell  sr  and 
small  businessman. 

Therefore,  to  bring  the  SBA  pol  cy  and 
the  SBA  authorization  into  conlormity 
with  that  in  H.R.  1975  applying  to  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Presi(  ent.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  amen  iment. 
This  is  just  a  part  of  a  wipe  out  oi  i  Hur- 
ricane Agnes  that  we  are  doing  here  on 
the  Senate  floor  today,  and  I  caresay 
that  some  of  my  colleagues  fronr  other 
States,  when  they  face  the  same  lind  of 
disaster  we  had  in  our  State,  will  i  ue  the 
day  we  did  what  we  are  doing  hisre  to- 
day. They  are  taking  completely  away 
the  grant  program  for  people  wt  o  well 
might  need  it  in  their  States  as  a  result 
of  future  disasters.  They  are  raising  the 
Interest  rates  from  1  percent  to  5  per- 
cent. 

The  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  is  telling  louse- 
holders  as  well  as  small  businesses  that 
they  will  no  longer  qualify  for   grants 
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under  any  future  disaster,  that  they  will 
have  to  get  5-percent  interest  money. 

So  let  us  not  kid  ourselves;  today  we 
are  wiping  out  any  future  relief  for  dis- 
asters in  any  substantial  amount,  ex- 
cept the  5-percent  loans. 

We  have  experienced  in  Pennsylvania  a 
sad  situation  where  a  5-percent  loan 
does  not  help  people  in  the  upper  age 
brackets  who  will  not  sign  their  names 
and  their  children's  names  on  the  line 
when  they  do  not  have  many  more  years 
left  to  live,  on  a  long-term  indebtedness 
that  they  cannot  pay  back  at  a  5-percent 
interest  rate.  At  least  the  1 -percent  pro- 
vision was  something  that  perhaps  they 
could  carry  for  some  reasonable  length  of 
time,  even  though  they  could  not  expect 
to  pay  it  all  back. 

We  are  totally  gutting  today,  here  on 
the  Senate  floor,  our  disaster  relief  pro- 
gram. I  think  we  ought  to  label  it  for 
what  it  is,  and  all  of  us  should  be  aware 
of  it. 

Sure  as  the  dickens,  when  the  next  dis- 
aster hits  this  country,  there  will  be 
Senators  from  other  States  doing  what  I 
am  doing  here  today,  and  wondering 
why  they  were  asleep  when  this  legisla- 
tive action  was  taken  on  the  Senate  floor. 
We  are  just  reversing  everything  we  did 
as  a  result  of  our  experiences  at  the  time 
of  Hurricane  Agnes. 

We  are  rolling  over  and  starting  from 
scratch,  telling  the  people  that  they  have 
to  go  out  and  get  5  percent  money.  That 
is  completing  the  job  of  wiping  out 
householders  and  small  businesses. 

I  not  only  oppose  the  amendment,  Mr. 
President,  but  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
whether  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
noticed  some  of  the  ads  that  were  run  in 
the  Los  Angeles  newspapers  after  the 
earthquake  out  there,  where  the  contrac- 
tors ran  ads  saying  in  effect,  "Come  on 
in.  Uncle  Sam  has  opened  up  his  cookie 
jar.  You  get  $5,000  free  to  remodel.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  come  in  and  apply  and 
we  will  fill  out  the  papers  for  you.  If  you 
have  a  crack  in  your  chimney,  just  claim 
the  earthquake  did  it.  If  you  have  a 
slightly  disabled  automobile,  claim  that 
the  earthquake  did  it,  if  you  have  a  dent 
in  your  hood,  just  come  on  in  and  we 
will  fix  it.  There  is  $5,000  for  you.  Just 
let  Uncle  Sam  pay  the  bill." 

The  fact  is,  and  it  has  been  demon- 
strated and  proved,  there  was  much 
fraud  in  these  areas.  I  am  sympathetic 
to  what  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
is  saying.  We  have  had  a  sizable  dis- 
aster in  my  State.  I  could  not  agree  more 
that  we  have  a  responsibility  to  try  to 
provide  some  relief  and  opportunity  for 
reconstruction,  rebuilding,  and  to  allow 
people  to  have  a  chance  to  get  back  on 
their  feet.  But  I  also  think  that  the 
American  people  as  a  whole  deserve  a 
little  bit  of  relief,  too.  This  program  as 
written  has  no  criteria  and  no  limita- 
tions on  it.  The  fact  is,  as  the  Senator 
from  Texas  mentioned,  that  in  a  great 
percentage  of  cases  it  is  not  a  loan  at 
all.  As  it  is  today,  it  is  a  fiat  grant,  be- 
cause the  damage  often,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  less 
than  $5,000.  so  that  in  this  instance,  the 


Federal  Government  pays  the  whole  bill. 
There  is  no  repayment  at  all. 

So  I  simply  cannot  understand,  in  the 
face  of  the  documented  record  that  we 
have  on  this  matter,  how  Congress  can 
refuse  to  accept  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  correct  the  problem. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  the  people 
of  this  coimtry  to  afford  them  the  op- 
portimity  for  rebuilding  but  we  also  have 
an  equal  obligation  to  protect  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  pocketbooks  of  the  American 
people  as  a  whole  and  protect  their 
rights  in  terms  of  not  spending  them 
into  oblivion  by  a  government  that  sim- 
ply finds  it  more  expedient  to  promise 
than  to  perform. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
and  I  would  respond  in  two  ways.  First  of 
all,  I  think  the  Record  will  show  that 
what  has  happened  in  the  Wilkes-Barre 
area,  in  terms  of  some  of  the  cases  the 
Senator  recited  that  occurred  in  Cali- 
fornia, is  somewhat  different.  We  have 
learned  a  lot  from  the  mistakes  of  the 
first  disaster  program  attempted  in  Cali- 
fornia and  we  have  not  repeated  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  mistakes 
either  in  South  Dakota  or  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  think  the  Senator  will  find  that 
the  kind  of  abuses  existing  there  on  the 
scale  that  he  describes  have  not  occurred 
in  Permsylvania  or  in  South  Dakota. 
I  think  that  this  in  itself  shows  that 
we  have  zeroed  in  on  some  of  the  ad- 
ministrative procedures. 

But  secondly,  what  about  abuses  in 
the  foreign  aid  program  where  money 
has  been  wasted,  cut  off,  or  misused? 
I  see  no  one  here  wanting  to  eliminate 
the  foreign  aid  program  because  we  had 
abuses  in  it  or  because  it  was  not  ad- 
ministered properly.  The  foreign  aid 
program  seems  to  be  the  hardest  thing 
to  stop.  I  do  not  understand  this  double 
standard,  that  because  we  have  some 
abuses  in  a  good  program  but  it  is  a 
domestic  program,  that  we  should  cut 
it  off;  but  that  a  foreign  aid  program 
should  continue,  regardless,  that  we 
should  appropriate  $5  billion  for  rehabil- 
itation of  Vietnam.  I  think  it  is  a  matter 
of  priorities  as  to  where  we  put  our 
money.  Where  is  the  money  coming  from 
that  is  paying  for  all  these  things,  if 
not  from  the  people?  Domestic  disaster 
relief  should  have  a  higher  priority  than 
foreign  aid. 

Mr.  BROCK.  If  the  Senator  wUl  per- 
mit me  to  observe,  in  the  11  years  I  have 
served  in  Congress,  I  have  not  supported 
foreign  aid — just  for  that  simple  reason. 
I  have  tried  to  exercise  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. But  that  does  not  preclude 
my  exercise  of  a  sense  of  responsibility 
here  as  well. 

The  fact  is,  in  both  Instances,  the 
American  taxpayer  has  been  abused,  far 
too  often  and  in  far  too  many  ways.  Too 
many  times  the  President  has  been  criti- 
cized, but  I  have  as  yet  to  see  Congress 
establish  a  legislative  budget.  I  have  yet 
to  see  Congress  establish  a  mechanism 
by  which  it  can  determine  the  priorities 
of  this  Nation,  I  have  yet  to  see  a  sense  of 
fiscal  responsibility  exercised  by  Con- 
gress. When  we  consider  every  single  bill, 
we  do  so  totally  out  of  context — without 
relating  each  to  the  needs  of  the  Nation 
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as  a  whole,  without  relating  them  to  the 
limited  resources  of  the  taxpayer. 

Our  resources  are  not  created  in  Wash- 
ington. They  emanate  from  the  people 
of  this  country.  Those  resources  are  lim- 
ited by  the  ability  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  pay  their  taxes.  We  are  placing  a 
pretty  heavy  load  on  our  citizens  today. 
I  believe  that  we  have  an  obligation  to 
try  to  structure  our  programs  so  as  to 
do  the  job  we  seek  to  do,  but  to  do  it 
within  the  context  of  political  respon- 
sibility and  fiscal  sanity.  That  is  the  ef- 
fect of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  and  I  support  it. 

Granted,  the  whole  program  needs  re- 
view, and  I  would  be  delighted  to  support 
such  review.  But  as  of  today,  if  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
does  not  prevail,  what  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  just  said  will  mean 
that  we  are  not  going  to  have  any  more 
disaster  relief  because  we  simply  can- 
not afford  it.  That  is  where  we  are  at 
this  point.  That  is  the  reason  this  farm- 
ers bill  is  on  the  fioor  today.  We  have 
reached  the  point  where  we  are  nmning 
out  of  money  and  we  are  not  going  to 
have  any  more  programs  for  disaster  re- 
lief unless  we  modify  the  basic  law.  So, 
it  may  be  great  policy  and  it  may  be  good 
politics,  it  may  also  be  with  a  true  sense 
of  moral  purpose  that  we  propose  this 
$5,000  forgiveness  and  this  1  percent 
money.  But  the  fact  is.  the  effect  of  that 
position  will  be.  that  the  people  simply 
will  not  get  help.  That  Is  what  I  cannot 
understand  and  cannot  support. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  my 
State  of  Alaska  is  one-fifth  the  size  of 
the  United  States  and  has  suffered  at 
least  one-fifth  of  the  national  disasters 
in  this  country.  At  the  time  of  the  great 
Alaska  earthquake,  there  was  no  for- 
giveness. The  $5,000  forgiveness  has  been 
built  into  this  system  since  then.  It  was 
built  in  last  year.  I  warned  at  that  time 
that  people  supporting  it  would  destroy 
the  disaster  relief  system. 

At  the  time  of  the  great  earthquake  in 
Alaska,  loans  were  at  3  percent  and  there 
was  a  deadline  setting  a  time  for  making 
an  application  to  get  a  disaster  loan.  We 
recovered  from  that  disaster  and  we  were 
grateful  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
its  assistance,  as  well  as  to  those  in  the 
Senate  who  served  at  that  time  who  as- 
sisted my  State  to  a  great  extent  by 
making  available  loans  at  the  rate  of 
3  percent. 

My  home  was  severely  damaged  in  the 
1964  earthquake  and  there  was  no  for- 
giveness on  the  loan  .hat  I  obtained  at 
that  time.  First  came  an  $1,800  for- 
giveness, and  at  the  time  of  Hurricane 
Agnes,  it  went  up  to  $5,000.  Now  we  are 
killing  the  disaster  relief  system  entirely. 
a  system  which  is  vital  to  my  State.  The 
disaster  relief  system  is  being  killed  by 
making  it  so  large  that  it  drains  the 
Treasury  and  is  losing  support. 

I  would  rather  go  back  to  no  forgive- 
ness and  3  percent  interest  to  be  paid 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  than 
have  this  1  to  5  percent  and  have  the 
$5,000  forgiveness  and  not  know  whether 
we  will  get  any  help  or  not. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Has  the  Senator  repaid 
his  loan? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  not  repaid  my 


loan  yet.  I  still  pay  it  at  the  rate  of  $70 
a  month,  at  3  percent.  It  is  a  15-year 
loan.  There  was  no  forgiveness  on  it. 
It  was  about  $15,000,  in  order  to  rebuild 
the  portion  of  my  home  that  came  down 
during  the  earthquake.  I  was  not  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  then,  but  I  am  very 
happy  to  have  it  right  now,  as  a  matter 
of  fact. 

But  I  still  do  not  understand  the  con- 
cept whereby  we  have  to  continue  to  ex- 
tend more  and  more  this  forgiveness 
giveaway — in  order  to  remake  a  program 
that  had  a  good  solid  foundation  and 
which  brought  my  State  back  more  rapid- 
ly after  the  greatest  natural  disaster — 
there  may  have  been  greater  ones  in  the 
country  as  a  whole — but  we  had  the 
greatest  natural  disaster,  I  think,  that 
hit  the  North  American  Continent  in 
terms  of  earthquakes.  It  was  a  good  sys- 
tem. Why  do  we  destroy  it  by  giving  away 
more?  I  am  worried  about  this,  because 
I  know  we  are  going  to  have  more  earth- 
quakes. We  are  going  to  have  more  floods. 

I  argued  on  the  fioor  one  time  about 
trying  to  explain  to  the  people  of  An- 
chorage, who  suffered  the  greatest  earth- 
quake on  the  North  American  Continent, 
why  the  people  of  Fairbanks  got  $1,800 
forgiveness  when  they  suffered  a  flood.  I 
went  to  Fairbanks,  and  they  said  "We 
only  got  $1,800,  and  the  people  in  Penn- 
sylvania got  $5,000." 

You  are  going  to  hurt  my  State  unless 
you  stop  this. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  from  Alaska 
has  just  made  an  excellent  point  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment;  and  to  bring  It 
to  bear  today,  in  terms  of  the  disaster 
that  faces  my  State  of  Tennessee,  just  to 
illustrate  the  point,  we  have  10  counties 
that  have  been  designated,  but  we  have 
36  waiting  designation.  They  cannot  be 
designated  because  we  do  not  have  the 
money  to  give  them  relief  under  the 
$5,000  forgiveness  and  the  1  percent  in- 
terest. But  if  we  can  go  back  to  the  basic 
program  that  supported  Alaska  and  al- 
lowed Alaska  to  rebuild,  Tennessee  can 
do  the  same  thing,  and  my  farmers  can 
plant  their  crops. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  wish  someone  would 
explain  to  me  why  we  got  away  from  the 
3-percent  loan. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Just  call  up  1600 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  456-1414,  and  ask 
for  President  Nixon. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  seem  to  remember 
that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  tried 
to  get  a  lease  on  that  address  once. 
( Laughter.  1 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  All  I  am  telling  the 
Senator  is  that  the  glorious  suggestion 
that  all  this  fuss  is  about  came  right  out 
of  the  high  councils  of  the  administra- 
tion. I  did  not  vote  for  him. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
year,  I  was  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill 
on  disaster  relief,  and  we  are  the  ones 
who  are  involved  in  the  question  of  ad- 
justments of  $5,000,  $3,000,  and  low  in- 
terest rates. 


We  were  faced  with  an  epic  year  in  the 
case  of  disasters.  But  the  Small  Business 
Committee  said  on  the  floor  that  day, 
when  we  had  the  bill  before  the  Senate, 
that  we  were  not  particularly  proud  of 
this  type  of  legislation,  that  we  were 
moving  into  an  emergency.  We  had  had 
Hurricane  Agnes  and  the  South  Dakota 
disasters  on  our  hands,  and  we  included 
Minnesota.  I  do  not  know  whether  Cali- 
fornia was  included. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  what  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  just  said: 
We  should  not  be  arguing  about  this 
matter  now.  In  that  legislation  we 
mandated  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  set  up  a  commission  to  study 
this  disaster  problem.  It  is  a  difficult 
problem,  a  very  difficult  one,  and  we 
should  be  having  legislation  flowing  in 
here  from  the  administration,  so  that 
we  could  have  full  debate  and  full  hear- 
ings on  the  matter. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  law  requires 
that  the  President  have  that  down  here 
by  January  31,  1973.  That  is  what  is  in 
the  Senator's  bill.  The  President  was 
ordered  to  send  down  the  recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  And  we  have  noth- 
ing, as  so  often  happens  in  this  admin- 
istration. They  will  form  a  commission 
and  take  a  report  and  then  shelve  it; 
but  we  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  come 
up  with  the  legislation  we  need  badly, 
and  we  need  it  in  this  area,  as  I  am  sure 
the  Senators  from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Senators  from  New  York  know,  because 
they  suffered  so  badly  during  Hurricane 
Agnes. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
pliment the  Senator  from  Texas  for 
bringing  up  this  amendment.  This  cor- 
rects one  of  the  great  injustices  in  the 
existing  situation  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  pointed 
out  during  earlier  debate  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  fact  is  that  we  now  have  a  double 
standard.  The  bill  we  are  about  to  ap- 
prove here,  I  feel,  will  make  emergency 
loans  available  to  agriculture  at  5  per- 
cent, with  no  forgiveness.  At  the  present 
time,  the  administration  Is  making 
emergency  loans  under  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  urban  dwellers 
and  businesses,  with  a  $5,000  forgiveness 
and  1  percent  interest.  To  me,  there  is  no 
equity  here.  We  should  be  treating  rural 
and  urban  residents  the  same.  The  pur- 
pose and  effect  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  will  be  to  accom- 
plish that  objective.  I  strongly  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Texas,  to 
make  .sure  that  I  understand  what  his 
amendment  proposes. 

It  would  affect  only  future  loans  from 
the  SBA.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  wanted  to  clarify 
that,  because  it  would  be  an  act  of  un- 
fairness to  change  the  ground  rules  with 
respect  to  those  who  already  have  ac- 
cepted loans. 
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Mr.  TOWER.  It  would  operatje 
future  loans. 

Mr.   BUCKLEY.  I   think  th( 
ment  has  the  virtue  of  sy 
would  assure  comparable  treatjment 
the  victims  of  natural  disasters 
when  we  do  approach  disaster 
on  a  more  comprehensive  basis 
we  may  well  need  to  distinguisl . 
damage  to  homes  and  damage 
producing  properties. 

I  do  feel  that  this  debate  h 
scored  the  urgent  need  for 
come  up  with  more  compreheniive 
lation  to  handle  natui'al  disaiters 
now  have  extensive  practical 
on  which  to  build  a  truly  effective 
table  approach  to  this  hand  o 
hope  that  Congress  will  not  feel 
wait  for  the  administration 
mend  such  legislation  before  it 
its  own  initiative  to  hold  the  ajjpro 
hearings,  and  so  on,  so  that  we 
up,  at  a  reasonably  early  date, 
kind  of  legislation  that  will 
all  kinds  of  disasters  and  will 
mechanism  for  disaster  insurance 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President 
Senator  vield? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  concur  with 
tor  that  we  have  a  patchwork 
relief  legislation  that,  like  To^sy 
1  think  it  is  high  time  we 
sort  of  legislation,  preferably 
single  agency.  I  certainly  sufpor 
concept  offered  by  the  Senator 
York. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  should  like 
concurrence   with   respect   to 
gestion  of  the  Senator  from 
The    current    situation    is 
tragic,  with  the  hodgepodge  of 
the  inordinate  lack  of  coordination 
inordinate  lack  of  a  coheren 
policy    established    by 
whole  matter  needs  to  be  brought 
cus  after  full  investigation,  w 
ter  method  designed  to  achiei^e 
lief  we  seek. 

But  I  support  this  amendme^it 
or  three  basic  reasons.  First,  in 
of  equity,  as  the  Senator 
homa  has  pointed  out,  I  canrfot 
treating   urban   areas   with 
kind  of  program  than  rural  people 

But,  more  directly  than 
no  Senator  finds  himself  in 
the  Senator  from  Temiessee 
in  during  the  last  .ew  monthi; 
I  have  had  two  disasters  in 
last  fall  and  again  this  sprii^g 
other  Senator  is  in  this  positicfi 
find    very     quickly     that 
amendment  is  adopted,  he  w 
situation  of  almost  desperation 
seeks  to  afford  some  relief, 
tunity  for  rebuilding,  to  the 
his  State. 

That  is  the  situation  the  Serbtor 
Tenne.ssee  has  been  in  durins 
several  weeks.  It  is  an  intolerable 
cumstance.  and  it  is  somethi 
cannot  allow  to  continue.  We 
form  these  laws:  v.e  must  pi 
as  the  Senator  from  New  York 
in  symmetiy.  But.  more  than 
must  do  it  in  the  coherence  of 
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of  our  national  budget,  the  needs  of  the 
taxpayers,  and  the  needs  of  ,J.he  com- 
munities of  America. 

We  simply  cannot  continue  a  program 
which  is  so  ill-designed  that  it  effec- 
tively keeps  the  Resident  and  the  Sec- 
retary from  designating  an  area  that 
desperately  needs  help  because  it  would 
cost  too  much  money.  That  flies  in  the 
face  of  the  purpose  of  the  program. 

We  must  resolve  this  question  and 
amend  this  law  so  that  relief  can  be  af- 
forded to  the  people  who  deserve  help 
and  would  repay  it.  They  are  productive 
individuals,  and  they  deserve  the  support 
of  Congress,  rather  than  political  games 
playing  that  would  say,  "We're  going  to 
pass  a  law  that  will  allocate  all  kinds 
of  promised  money  for  you,  but  you're 
not  going  to  get  it  because  there  isn't 
enough  in  the  till. "  That  approach  is 
neither  responsible  nor  fair. 

That  is  why  we  need  a  revision  of  the 
law.  and  I  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas.  This  bill  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry.  I  believe  the  senti- 
ment there  was  such  that  had  we  had 
jurisdiction  we  would  have  adopted  the 
amendment  in  committee. 

In  my  opinion.  Congress  made  a  mis- 
take last  year  in  writing  a  disaster  relief 
bill  that  was  imsoimd.  There  are  cer- 
tain limits  to  what  the  Government  can 
do  to  relieve  people  in  time  of  disaster. 
Our  emotions  sometimes  say  to  us  that 
we  ought  to  give  them  something,  and 
at  times  that  runs  into  a  lot  of  trouble. 
It  was  compounded  last  year  by  the  fact 
that  we  not  only  gave  grants  and  loans 
to  people  but  we  did  not  require  that 
they  had  to  show  that  they  could  not 
get  the  money  anyplace  else.  Then  we 
further  compounded  the  situation  by 
providing  for  a  forgiveness  of  the  first 
$5,000  which,  of  course,  is  the  grant.  In 
other  words,  one  of  the  wealthiest  per- 
sons in  the  country  could  lose  property, 
get  a  long-term  loan,  with  the  interest 
subsidized  by  the  taxpayers,  and  then 
have  $5,000  of  that  money  forgiven. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  committee  is 
going  to  change  that.  The  interest  is 
going  to  be  more  realistic.  They  are 
going  to  be  able  to  get  long-term  loans 
so  that  someone  can  be  billed,  if  they 
have  a  national  disaster,  but  also  these 
loans  will  not  be  given  to  someone  who 
cannot  show  whether  he  could  get  a  loan 
anyplace  else.  After  a  short  period  of 
clearing  up  some  pending  applications 
the  forgiveness  will  be  done  away  with. 

Frankly,  I  go  farther.  I  supported  the 
committee  position.  It  did  not  prevail. 
This  is  going  to  be  considerable  reforma- 
tion in  a  law  that  should  be  reformed 
now. 

The  question  before  us  is.  Should  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
resiJond  and  reform  the  law  us  it  applies 
to  rural  areas  and  not  have  it  applied  to 
the  other  side  of  the  city  limits?  It  is 
my  imderstanding  that  that  i.  what  will 
be  accomplished  by  ihe  Tower  amend- 
ment. I  support  the  Tower  amendn.ent 
and  I  hope  it  is  agreed  to  uninimcusly. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 


ator from  Texas  and  also  in  support  of 
the  argument  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  regarding  his  catastrophe. 

I  am  privileged  to  serve  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Financial  Disasters  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  Last  week 
we  went  to  Biloxi  to  talk  with  those  who 
could  tell  us  about  Camille  and  that  great 
disaster  and  how  the  law  worked  there. 
We  did  not  have  a  $5,000  forgiveness 
provision  for  the  victims  of  Camille. 
There  was  enthusiasm  and  genuine 
agreement  among  the  people  that  our 
laws  had  worked  well.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  one  of  the  SBA  people  testifying 
before  the  committee  said,  "We  did  not 
have  the  $5,000  forgiveness;  we  had 
$1,800."  I  said,  "How  much  did  the  $1,800 
cost  at  the  time  of  Camille?"  He  said, 
"$18,000."  He  said,  'Our  estimate  is  we 
would  have  spent  10  times  as  much." 

We  proceeded  to  inquire  into  the  costs. 
He  indicated  that,  indeed,  possibly  many 
people  who  did  not  need  the  money  ap- 
plied and  that  the  $1,800  forgiveness  had 
no  relevancy  in  terms  of  ratio  and  that 
everyone  would  apply,  regardless  of  need. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  only  proper  that 
we  make  the  entire  law  fair  and  that 
the  farmers  and  the  city  dwellers  have 
the  full  benefit  of  the  law,  that  we  not 
have  a  different  law  for  those  who  live 
on  farms  and  those  who  live  in  the  city. 
If  we  are  going  to  have  the  $5,000  for- 
giveness, then  it  should  apply  In  all  situ- 
ations and  not  in  just  some  situations. 

As  I  toured  parts  of  Mississippi  and 
saw  the  damage  it  occured  to  me  that 
many  who  need  the  $5,000  forgiveness 
would  not  be  taken  care  of;  the  owner  of 
the  premises  would  get  it  and  the  occu- 
pant probably  would  not  get  the  benefit 
of  the  $5,000  forgiveness. 

My  State  of  New  Mexico  had  a  catas- 
trophe. The  facts  given  to  me  indicate 
that  many  people  would  qualify  for  the 
$5,000  forgiveness.  Our  people  say  they 
do  not  think  that  is  fair  because  among 
those  would  be  very  few  poor  who  need  it 
and  many  people  who  do  not  need  it 
might  say,  "Let  us  take  advantage  of  the 
Federal  Governments  gift." 

Mr.  President,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
entire  law.  A  national  insurance  policy 
should  be  considered.  Let  us  decide  if  we 
are  going  to  bring  a  package  to  the  Sen- 
ate. One  of  the  most  important  ingre- 
dients that  we  must  consider  is  a  na- 
tional policy  on  disaster  insurance.  Are 
we  going  to  insist  that  companies  write 
it  and  are  we  going  to  subsidize  it? 

Those  considerations  are  almost  more 
important  than  the  $5,000  forgiveness. 
The  $750  million  we  spent  under  the 
$5,000  forgiveness  may  very  well  have 
subsidized  a  national  disaster  insurance 
policy  for  m?.ny  years  and  provided  re- 
lief to  the  citizens  on  a  direct  ratio  of 
insurance  companies'  handling  of  the 
claims,  on  a  basis  v.-hich  is  fair  to  all. 
rather  than  the  haphazard  approach, 
with  the  Government  trying  to  do  all 
things  for  everybody. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  th-j  amendment  cf 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  ask  tlie  Ser.ator  from  Texar,  a 
question  on  his  omendment.  The  Senator 
from  Tcxao  srid  he  wanted  liis  amend- 
ment to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
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the  bill  as  now  before  us  that  relate  to 
agriculture.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  cut  off  all  funds,  all  loans 
at  1  percent  and  the  $5,000  forgiveness 
at  once,  on  passage  of  the  act? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  Senator  has  underscored  an  inequity 
that  would  exist  if  my  amendment  is 
adopted. 

I  am  willing  to  accept  a  modification  of 
my  amendment  to  make  it  totally  con- 
sistent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Consistent  with  the 
language  from  the  House? 
Mr.  TOWER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  that  could  be 
done  by  eliminating  in  the  House  lan- 
guage that  reference  to  section  5. 
Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  the  Senator  would 
do  that  we  would  have  a  change  across 
the  board  for  the  SBA  provisions  of  the 
law  as  well  as  the  FHA  provisions. 
Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  hope  the  Senator 
might  make  that  kind  of  modification.  It 
would  seem  to  me  the  amendment  would 
fit  in  the  bill  quite  well. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator's  point  is 
well  taken. 

Mr.  President,  I  so  modify  my  amend- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  the  yeas  and 
nays  having  been  ordered,  that  I  may 
modify  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Texas  send  the 
modification  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment, 

as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Add  at  the  end  of  the  bill  the  following 

new  section: 

Sec.  9.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law.  any  loan  approved  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  under  sec- 
tions 7(b)(1).  (2).  or  (4)  of  the  Small  Bus- 
iness Act  (15  U.S.C.  636(b)(1),  (2).  or  (4)  ) 
shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  determined 
under  section  324  of  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act.  as  amended  by 
section  4  of  this  Act.  No  portion  of  any  such 
loan  shall  be  subject  to  cancellation  under 
the  provisions  of  any  other  law. 

Strike  on  page  3,  line  12,  "section  5  of". 
Insert  on  page  3.  line  11.  after  "Agricul- 
ture"   "and  or    the    Administrator    of    the 
Small  Business  Administration". 

Insert  on  page  3.  line  15,  after  "Agricul- 
ture" "and  or  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration". 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  we  seem 
to  have  leached  an  agreement  that.  I 
think,  makes  the  amendment  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Senator  fiom  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey).  Under  those  circum- 


stances, I  should  think  that  we  could 
go  ahead  and  act  on  the  amendment  by 
voice  vote.  I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  be  vacated. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  if  it  is  his  understand- 
ing that  the  amendment  would  give  to 
presidentially  designated  areas  of  Penn- 
sylvania that  suffered  floor  damage  the 
same  18-day  period  on  the  SBA  features 
of  the  program. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  I  only  got  my  left 
toe  cut  off,  instead  of  my  left  leg.  I  will 
be  glad  to  vacate  the  request  for  the 
yeas  and  nays.  I  do  intend  to  vote 
against  the  request  for  the  yeas  and 
against  the  bill.  However,  I  appreciate 
the  18-day  reprieve  here,  which  is  a  help. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  as  modified  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  ( Mr.  Tower  i  . 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
to  have  it  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  immediately  following  Section 
7,  insert  the  following: 

"Section  8.  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970 
is  amended  by  inserting  in  §  101(a)(1)  be- 
tween the  words  "high  waters."  and  "wind- 
driven  waves."  the  following:  "erosion,"  and 
inserting  in  section  102(1)  between  the 
words  "high  waters,"  and  "wind-driven 
waves."  the  following:  "erosion,". 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  eliminate  one  of  the 
inequities  and  inconsistencies  in  the  bill 
concerning  our  disaster  relief  programs. 

In  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  again 
witnessed  the  destructive  force  of  shore- 
line erosion.  In  Indiana,  three  homes 
and  a  section  of  roadway  fell  into  Lake 
Michigan — the  result  of  an  accelerated 
erosion  that  has  been  occurring  there  for 
many  years.  In  North  Carolina,  five 
motel  units  and  two  beach  cottages  near 
the  Cape  Hatteras  Lighthouse  were  de- 
stroyed by  heavy  .seas  which  brought 
severe  erosion  and  flooding  to  the  shore. 
These  are  only  two  examples  of  an  in- 
exorable process  continuing  daily,  in 
many  States,  including  my  own.  We  are 
losing  our  shorelines  and  the  damage 
and  danger  to  property  is  enormous. 

This  amendment  would  change  section 
102  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970 
to  include  "erosion"  in  the  definition  of 
"major  disaster."  This  would  allow  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness,  at  the 


request  of  the  Governor  of  an  affected 
State,  to  declare  a  disaster  where  severe 
and  unforeseen  erosion  seriously  endan- 
gers life  or  property.  Such  a  declaration 
would  trigger  the  assistance  provisions 
of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  and  would 
therefore  make  low-interest  loans  avail- 
able from  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration to  those  indiivduals  who  are 
fighting  to  save  shoreline  facilities  be- 
fore they  are  washed  away. 

At  the  present  time  the  Office  of  Em.er- 
gency  Preparedness  has  expressed  a  will- 
ingness to  consider  designating  eroding 
shorelines  as  disaster  areas.  This  amend- 
ment would  make  clear  its  authority  to  do 
so. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  the 
disaster  of  severe  erosion  can  be  as  se- 
rious as  other  natural  disasters  like 
fiooding  and  huiTicanes.  And  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  the  urgency  of  the 
situation  along  our  shorelines. 

I,  therefore,  hope.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  committee  might  be  favorably  dis- 
posed to  accepting  this  amendment  with- 
out the  necessity  of  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Sena  tor  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  there  is  actually  an  inequity 
that  is  apparent  from  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois. 

It  is  appropriate  and  necessary  at  this 
time  to  explain  that  in  this  consideration 
of  water  resource  measiu-es  in  the  Public 
Works  Committee  we  have  attempted  to 
do  something  about  streambank  erosion 
in  the  river  valleys  of  the  country.  We 
made  provision  for  a  demonstration  proj- 
ect to  go  forward  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  rec- 
ognizing the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem which  has  existed  in  many  areas  of 
the  country.  The  Ohio  River  Valley  is.  of 
course,  one  with  which  I  am  most  fa- 
miliar from  a  personal  standpoint. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  journeyed  into 
the  Ohio  Valley  region  and  have  accom- 
panied the  Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  its  representatives  from  the 
Pittsburgh  office  to  inspect  riverbank 
erosion  conditions  in  the  Ohio  River 
VaUey. 

Mr.  President,  shoreline  erosion  is 
a  very  serious  problem,  even  without  the 
disaster  provisions  which  would  further 
indicate  oiu-  awareness  of  the  problem. 
We  have  in  recent  years  built  and  re- 
built many  river  locks  and  dams  which 
make  it  possible  to  move  the  barges  and 
other  types  of  water-borne  traffic.  We 
have  a  bend  in  the  river,  the  water  moves 
to  the  other  side  and  valuable  property 
is  eroded.  Houses  are  endangered.  This 
is  a  vei-y  considerable  problem  all  over 
the  United  States. 

I  am  not  certain  that  this  particular 
provision  has  a  place  in  the  bill.  Within 
our  Public  Works  Committee  we  have 
been  working  on  this  problem  and  have 
been  moving^  very  energetically  and.  I 
hope,  construriively  to  solve  it.  through 
our  water  resource.'^  legislation.  Certainly 
I  recognize  the  problem,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  oppose  the  amendment,  for  it 
calls  further  attention  to  the  seriou^- 
ne.ss  of  th'?  situation. 

I  only  point  out   there  i~  a  constant 
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erosion  of   the   shoreline  on 
River,  on  both  the  West 
Ohio  sides. 

There    have    been     several 
mental  programs,  and  in  the 
trol  Act,  which  has  passed  the 
we  have  authorized  an  intensi\je 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
both  the  causes  of  riverbank 
feasible  methods  of  bringing  i 
control. 

In  addition,  the  Public  Worl^ 
mittee  is  now  conducting 
disaster  relief  and  certainly  will 
the  riverbank  erosion  problem 
reviews  possible  changes  in  the 

aster  relief  law  which  we 

saw  enacted  in  1970.  Additional 
on  water  resources  will  begin 
April,  giving  us  still  another 
to  address  this  problem. 

I  commend  my  colleague  from 
for  bringing  this  matter  to  our 
Perhaps  there  is  a  reason  why 
be  considered  here,  accepted 
who  are  in  charge  of  the  bill 
to  conference.  This  can  happen 
understanding  that  the 
Public  Works,  through  its 
tees  on  Water  Resources  and 
Relief,  will  give  intensive 
to  this  problem  in  cormection  w. 
lation  to  be  reported  this  year. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  thank  the 
gmshed  Senator.  He,  as  much 
Member  of  this   body,   has 
cerned  about  the  preservation 
natural  resources  over  the  years, 
done  a  great  deal  to  preserve 
makes  a  very  good  point.  When 
of  shoreline  erosion.  I  think 
to   think   of   the   shorelines 
ocean  and  the  lakefronts. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  righ 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  My  own 
the  Senator's,  borders  the  Ohio 
also  borders  the  Mississippi 
have  severe  erosion  along  our 
well  as  along  our  lakes  and  .. 
shorelines.  But  for  reasons  that 
altogether  clear  in  the  laws  nov 
ing  is  considered  to  be  a  natural 
but  the  same  results,  when 
from  erosion,  are  not  considered 
ural  disaster.  The  purpose  of  the 
ment  is  to  eliminate  that 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Presiden ; 
Senator  will  yield  for  one  request 
I   would   like,   if   the   Senator 
appropriate  to  permit  me,  to  join 
this  amendment  as  a  cosponsor 

Mr.   STEVENSON.   I   would 
pleased. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  have  a  fee 
reflection,  that  what  we  have  __ 
another  category,  and  that  what 
doing  here  is  attempting  to 
shoreline  erosion,  which  is 
confined  to  the  ocean  areas,  bui 
inland  waterways  of  this  country 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  thank  thi 
tor.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  the  name  of  the 
West  Virginia  be  added  as  a 
of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President, 
Senator  put  me  on  the 
well?  We  have  a  great  problem 
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kind  in  New  York.  We  have  been  trying 
very  hard  to  get  it  corrected.  It  affects 
the  Great  Lakes  shoreline  as  well  as 
other  shorelines.  I  think  this  is  a  very 
constructive  amendment,  and  I  would 
like  very  much  to  join  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  described  a 
serious  problem  that  exists  in  many 
States,  including  my  own.  I  believe  this 
amendment  is  meritorious  and  would 
strengthen  the  bill.  I  am  willing  to  ac- 
cept it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
would  like  to  support  this  amendment, 
and  ask  that  my  name  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

In  a  sense,  this  is  an  amendment  that 
ought  not  to  be  necessary  if  we  were  ap- 
plying the  rule  of  constructive  and  en- 
lightened commonsense  in  interpreting 
existing  legislation.  We  have  occurring 
now  in  the  Great  Lakes  basins  what  is 
really  a  naturally  caused  disaster  in  slow 
motion.  We  have  had,  over  the  period  of 
months,  imusually  large  rainstorms  and 
precipitations  throughout  those  basins, 
which  have  caused  the  level  of  those 
lakes  to  rise  to  historic  heights.  The 
natural  drainage  systems  simply  are  not 
adequate  to  remove  that  excess  water. 

I  believe  the  Stevenson  amendment 
explicitly  copes  with  a  situation  that  is 
inherent  in  the  purpose  of  existing  leg- 
islation. It  will  cope  with  the  kind  of 
natural  developments  causing  extensive 
damage  with  which  a  person  could  not 
normally  anticipate.  I  believe  that  it  in 
no  way  strikes  the  purpose  of  existing 
legislation  to  consider  what  is  taking 
place  in  the  Great  Lakes  as  being  the 
result  of  a  normally  induced  disaster. 

I.  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
Senator  Stevenson's  amendment  to  add 
erosion  to  the  list  of  natural  occur- 
rences which  make  an  area  eligible  for 
disaster  relief  assistance. 

The  rising  levels  of  the  Great  Lakes 
have  caused  severe  hardship  to  both 
municipalities  and  private  property  own- 
ers who  are  suffering  great  loss,  because 
of  the  high  water  levels  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  This  amendment  will  be  one  step 
toward  providing  relief  .to  the  entire  area. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  we  also 
develop  a  rational  long-range  policy  de- 
signed to  minimize  the  effects  of  chang- 
ing lake  levels  which  will  take  into  ac- 
count the  potential  environmental  im- 
pact of  artificially  tampering  with  the 
processes  of  nature.  So  while  meeting  the 
present  need  of  some  form  of  financial 
assistance  to  those  who  have  endured 
significant  property  loss,  we  must  also 
meet  our  responsibility  to  the  future  by 


guaranteeing  that  any  steps  taken  do  not 
have  any  detrimental  environmental 
effect. 

EROSION  DISASTER  IN  INDIANA 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson).  I  cosponsored  this  amend- 
ment when  first  introduced,  and  I  con- 
tinue to  believe  it  is  necessary.  This  pro- 
posal would  amend  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  to  make  it  clear  that  shoreline  ero- 
sion areas  suffering  from  severe  and  un- 
foreseen erosion  where  life  or  property 
is  seriously  endangered  qualify  for  disas- 
ter assistance,  including  low  interest 
loans. 

The  erosion  which  has  been  eating 
away  at  the  Indiana  shoreline  of  Lake 
Michigan  is  a  disaster.  There  can  be  no 
other  name  for  it.  Let  us  recognize  this 
problem  for  what  it  is  and  enable  the 
residents  and  communities  of  north- 
western Indiana  to  receive  the  much 
needed  assistance  which  Federal  disaster 
relief  can  afford. 

Only  10  years  ago  a  savage  storm 
lashed  the  Indiana  shore  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan. Natural  barriers,  such  as  a  wide 
beachllne  and  offshore  sandbars,  would 
have  retarded  the  full  force  of  the  storm. 
However,  erosion  had  taken  those  natu- 
ral barriers  long  before  the  storm  oc- 
curred. Erosion  had  also  taken  many 
homes,  weakened  the  Lake  Front  Road, 
and  robbed  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  of  scenic  beauty  which  was 
hundreds  of  years  in  the  making. 

Stout  seawalls,  private  homes,  na- 
tional parkland,  public  roads,  and  natu- 
ral beauty  have  fallen  into  Lake  Michi- 
gan, because  of  this  disastrous  erosion. 

This  amendment  to  include  erosion  in 
the  definitions  of  disaster  in  the  Disas- 
ter Relief  Act  of  1970  will  be  of  help  not 
only  on  Lake  Michigan,  but  along  the 
Ohio  River  and  the  Wabash  and  any 
other  place  in  Indiana  where  this  de- 
stroyer takes  property  and  income. 

The  need  for  this  amendment  is  ap- 
parent and  immediate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms  K  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  1975)  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  today 
on  behalf  of  a  small,  but  vital,  segment 
of  Rhode  Island's  working  populations, 
our  farmers. 

There  are  fewer  than  3.500  persons 
working  in  agricultural  pursuits  in  my 
State.  They  are  a  hardy  breed  who  toil 
against  the  opposing  forces  of  weather 
and  land  to  earn  a  living  and  to  provide 
our  citizens  with  food. 

Rhode  Island's  farmers  ask  little — and 
receive  little — from  the  Government. 
Few  of  the  major  farm  programs  have 
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much  direct  impact  on  our  State.  But  I 
do  not  believe  that,  because  their  num- 
bers are  few,  that  they  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  assistance  in  times  of  hard- 
ship. 

That  is  the  situation  we  had  in  Rhode 
Island  last  year,  Mr.  President.  Because 
of  an  extremely  rainy  growing  season, 
many  farmers  in  my  State  suffered  heavy 
crop  losses.  This  type  of  situation  might 
have  been  neglible  to  a  big  corporate 
farmer.  But  to  the  small  independent 
farmer  of  Rhode  Island,  the  situation 
was  disastrous. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  was 
recognized  last  October  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  when  he  declared  all  five 
counties  in  Rhode  Island  a  disaster  area. 
This  action  made  Rhode  Island  farmers 
who  had  suffered  most  heavily  eligible 
for  the  emergency  loan  program  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Mr.  President,  USDA  officials  in  my 
State  estimated  that  350  farmers  were 
eligible  for  loans.  And  many  of  them 
applied  for  loans  immediately.  Others, 
however,  acting  on  the  Information  from 
the  USDA  representatives  that  they 
could  apply  any  time  prior  to  June  30  of 
this  year,  held  off. 

Then,  with  no  prior  warning,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  terminated  the 
loan  applications  as  of  December  27.  This 
meant  that  approximately  235  Rhode  Is- 
land farmers,  who  had  suffered  losses 
and  were  eligible  for  loans,  were  excluded 
from  applying  for  them. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  have  legisla- 
tion before  us  that  would  completely 
change  the  rules  of  the  game.  I  believe 
these  changes  are  wise,  but  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  apply  retroactively. 

The  Issue  here  is  simply  one  of  fair- 
play.  The  Congress  had  authorized  and 
appropriated  funds  for  these  loans. 
Rhode  Island  farmers  were  eligible.  The 
rules  of  the  game  were  clear. 

Then,  suddenly  and  without  any  con- 
gressional action,  the  hope  that  had  been 
held  out  to  these  farmers  was  withdrawn, 
leaving  them  with  their  financial  losses 
and  without  recourse.  I  believe  this  is 
wrong. 

For  that  reason,  I  support  the  provision 
included  in  the  House  bill  to  allow  an 
18-day  grace  period  during  which  farm- 
ers in  my  State  and  in  other  States,  who 
were  eligible  for  the  loans  prior  to  De- 
cember 27,  can  apply  under  the  terms  of 
the  loans  program  as  it  existed  before 
that  date. 

If  the  farmers  do  not  apply  during 
the  18-day  period,  then  they  will  have 
clearly  chosen  not  to  seek  help  under 
the  program.  But  in  the  interests  of  fair 
play,  I  believe  this  is  an  option  which 
we  in  the  Congress  must  give  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  newspaper  accoimt  of  the 
plight  of  several  Rhode  Island  farmers 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
It  appeared  in  the  Providence  Sunday 
Journal  of  January  21. 1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
ao  follows : 

Rhode  Island  Farmers  Squeezed  bt  Federal 

Aid  Ctjbb 

(By  Joel  H.  Sekeres) 

The  federal  government's  decision  to  ab- 
ruptly discontinue  two  assistance  programs 


last  December  has  put  many  Rhode  Island 
farmers  In  a  financial  squeeze  that  could 
leave  them  and  consumers  gasping. 

An  overly  wet  growing  season  laist  year, 
which  yielded  smaller  and  more  sodden  crops 
than  usual,  was  devastating  to  some  Rhode 
Island  dairy,  potato  and  market  produce 
farmers. 

Their  crop  losses  meant  little  or  no  profit 
for  them,  created  shortages  of  some  market 
Items  and  led  to  generally  higher  retail  costs 
for  consumers. 

And  when  the  federal  government  stopped 
its  disaster  loan  and  soil  conservation  as- 
sistance programs  without  warning — and  be- 
fore scores  of  farmers  had  a  chance  to  apply 
for  the  aid — many  farmers  started  talking 
about  selling  their  land  for  housing  develop- 
ments. 

Louis  E.  Perreault  of  Richmond,  who  has 
potato  farms  with  a  total  of  437  acres  in 
Richmond  and  Charlestown  and  whose  10 
per  cent  crop  losses  would  not  have  entitled 
him  to  a  disaster  loan,  lambasted  the  govern- 
ment for  stopping  the  soil  conservation  pro- 
gram. 

"If  these  fellows  down  in  Washington  want 
to  keep  on  eating,  they  ought  to  give  some 
encouragement  to  the  people  who  work  the 
soil."  he  said.  "Some  of  the  actions  they  take 
make  you  wonder  whether  they  care  or  not 
or  realize  the  importance  of  conserving  Eigri- 
cultural  soil." 

The  disaster  loan  program  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  became  available  here 
after  the  state  was  declared  a  disaster  area 
on  Oct.  26  because  of  heavy  seasonal  rains 
and  Tropical  Storm  Agnes.  Farmers  who 
could  show  losses  in  1972  of  at  least  20  per 
cent  of  the  averages  of  their  crops  in  1970 
and  1971  were  eligible.  They  could  apply  for 
outright  grants  of  up  to  $5,000  and  loans  at 
one  per  cent  interest  for  amounts  higher 
than  that. 

Because  the  federal  government  set  a 
deadline  of  June  30  this  year  for  farmers  to 
apply,  many  of  them  did  not  submit  their 
applications  for  this  aid  right  away.  They 
were  shocked  when  on  Dec.  28  It  was  an- 
nounced in  Washington  that  the  program 
was  being  discontinued. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  office 
in  Greenville,  a  Department  of  Agriculture 
agency  that  has  jurisdiction  In  the  entire 
state,  had  accepted  11  applications  for  an 
estimated  $1,375,000  in  aid  before  the  pro- 
gram was  discontinued.  An  official  in  that 
office  said  he  had  expected  to  rceive  350  ap- 
plications by  the  original  June  30,  1973,  dead- 
line. 

The  other  discontinued  program,  the  Rural 
Environmental  Assistance  Program  to  which 
Mr.  Perreault  referred,  offered  farmers 
matching  money  for  engsiging  In  any  one  of 
25  separate  conservation  projects.  They  in- 
cluded the  planting  of  cover  crops,  which 
prevent  erosion  of  soil  during  fallow  periods. 

Joseph  M.  Bouchard,  who  owns  potato 
farms  with  a  total  of  273  acres  In  Richmond 
and  South  Kingstown,  qualified  for  a  gov- 
ernment disaster  aid  loan  because  he  suffered 
21  per  cent  crop  losses  last  year  over  the  av- 
erage for  1970  and  1971.  But  there  was  one 
catch.  He,  like  so  many  others,  had  not  filed 
his  aid  application  by  Dec.  28,  when  the  pro- 
gram was  suddenly  discontinued. 

Mr.  Bouchard  had  intended  to  apply  for 
the  $5,000  grant  and  for  a  $30,000  loan  to 
help  pay  some  of  his  costs  for  seed,  fertilizer 
spraying  and  equipment  repair  to  help  him 
plant  this  year's  crop.  (Under  the  program, 
the  government  did  not  give  farmers  cash. 
The  farmers  presented  their  bUls.  and  the 
government  directly  paid  them  off.) 

The  government  action  has  left  Mr.  Bou- 
chard bitter.  "If  we  don't  get  the  loan,  we 
will  cut  down  our  acreage  about  40  per  cent, 
because  that's  all  we  can  afford  to  plant  this 
year,"  he  declared.  "That  will  mean  a  short- 
age of  potatoes  another  year.  People  are  hol- 
lering about  paying   higher  prices.   If   this 


continues,  they  will  have  to  pay  a  lot  more 
for  potatoes  and  potato  products." 

He  Is  equally  embittered  by  the  decision  to 
discontinue  the  soil  conservation  program. 
"If  they  (the  government)  don't  keep  push- 
ing this  soil  conservation  money  in,  a  lot  of 
farmers  will  be  forced  to  sell  their  land.  If 
the  government  doesn't  resume  this  program, 
the  topsoil  on  unplanted  land  will  be  blown 
right  into  the  woods  and  Into  the  ponds  and 
rivers.  After  your  topsoll  is  gone,  your  crops 
have  less  yield  per  acre,  and  this  means 
higher  prices  to  consumers.  If  we  can't  farm 
our  laud  and  make  a  reasonable  profit  that 
way,  we  11  be  forced  to  sell  it  for  housing 
developments." 

Mr.  Bouchard  said  farmers  are  "disgusted 
with  the  way  the  government  handled  this. 
They  should  have  given  us  a  few  days  to  get 
our  applications  in,  instead  of  leaving  us  out 
In  the  cold." 

One  farmer  who  did  get  his  application  in 
on  time  Is  John  8.  Kesson,  a  prominent  Mid- 
dletown  dairy  farmer  with  a  milking  herd  of 
60  cows  and  30  other  calves.  The  wet  season 
last  year  cost  Mr.  Kesson  about  one-third  of 
his  hay  and  corn  crops,  which  he  uses  to 
feed  his  livestock. 

He  said  last  night  that  he  is  purchasing — 
from  a  supplier  north  of  Syracuse.  N.Y. — 75 
tons  of  hay,  at  $75  to  $80-a-ton.  to  feed  his 
cows.  In  addition.  Mr.  Kesson  said  that  the 
corn  he  did  harvest  had  so  much  water  con- 
tent and  was  of  such  poor  quality  that  he 
has  had  to  purchase  14  tons  of  grain  sup- 
plements— at  $60-a-ton — to  give  his  live- 
stock proper  nutrients. 

Mr.  Kesson  applied  for  the  $5,000  grant 
and  a  loan  of  $2,500  at  one  per  cent  interest. 

Even  if  the  aid  is  approved,  he  said,  "there 
absolutely  won't  be  any  profits  this  year."  His 
cows  produce  about  14,700  gallons  of  milk 
each  year — all  of  it  purchased  by  H.  P.  Hood 
&  Sons.  Because  of  the  competition,  he  said 
he  didn't  get  any  more  money  for  the  milk, 
but  still  had  to  absorb  financial  losses  that 
the  rainy  season  Inflicted  on  him. 

Mr.  Kesson  said  he  believes  the  disaster 
loan  program  "should  be  opened  up  again  for 
a  short  time  so  that  those  who  were  led  to 
believe  It  would  continue  until  next  June  30 
can  have  a  chance  to  file  their  applications." 

One  of  the  state's  largest  poultry  farmers, 
Joseph  Russo  of  Hopklnton.  said  he  wasn't 
affected  at  all  by  the  wet  growing  season  last 
year.  But.  he  added.  "I  was  affected  by  the 
Russian  grain  sale,  which  created  a  shortage 
of  grain  here  and  forced  up  the  price  from 
$75-a-ton  three  months  ago  to  about  $150-a- 
ton  now." 

Mr.  Russo.  whose  farm  has  50.000  egg-lay- 
ing chickens,  which  produce  about  30.000 
eggs  each  day.  about  100.000  "growing 
stock" — chickens  raised  to  be  eaten — and 
6.000  turkeys,  said  he  purchases  60  tons  of 
grain  each  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  rising  cost  of  grain,  he  said,  already  is 
reflected  in  egg  prices,  which  have  climbed 
five  to  eight  cents  a  dozen  during  the  last 
three  weeks. 

disaster  relief 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  It  is  with  a 
great  sense  of  irony  that  I  approach  the 
vote  on  final  passage  of  this  bill  to  restore 
Farmers  Home  Adm.inistration  emer- 
gency loans.  I  will  vote  for  final  passage 
to  insure  that  at  least  individuals  are 
eligible  for  disaster  loans  of  some  kind, 
rather  than  left  out  in  the  cold  as  farm- 
ers have  been  since  the  administration 
terminated  this  program  on  December 
27,  1972.  However,  from  my  perspective 
as  a  Senator  who  has  been  Involved  In 
the  problems  of  disaster  relief  for  almost 
a  decade,  and  who  authored  the  Disaster 
Relief  Acts  of  1966,  1969,  and  1970,  it 
seems  pretty  clear  that  this  bill  does  not 
represent  a  carefully  considered  solu- 
tion to  an  old  problem  of  disaster  assist- 
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ance  as  much  as  it  represents  an  ext  reme 
reaction  to  last  year's  rather  precipitous 
action  to  help  victims  of  Hurricane 
Agnes. 

Let  me  make  my  point  more  cleaijly  by 
sketching    the   history    of    the 
rehef  debate.  As  a  result  of  the 
Relief  Act  of  1970  which  was  deve 
by  the  Disaster  Relief  Committee 
I  chaired,  interest  rates  were  set 
percent  less  than  the  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government.  Today,  interest  rates 
be  set  at  about  4  percent  under  that 
vision.   Forgiveness  of  these  loans 
permitted  on  amounts  up  to  $2,500, 
eluding  the  first  $500.  I  emphasiz( 
exclusion  of   the  first   $500   since 
provision,  designed  to  prevent  unnpces 
sary     expenditures,     has     since 
dropped. 

Last  summer,  after  the 
Agnes  disaster  and  the  publicity 
rounding  the  tragedy,  the  administrition 
hurriedly  asked  Congress  to  pass  a 
bill  providing  a  $5,000  forgiveness 
ture  without  any  exclusion  for 
loans  combined  with  1 -percent  intferest 
rate  on  the  loans.  At  the  time  of  de  sate 
I  was  no  longer  chairman  of  the  Disas- 
ter Subcommittee  of  Public  Work ; 
I  was  forced  to  rely  on  the  admlni  itra 
tion's  economic  analysis  of  the  impapt 
its  proposal  on  the  budget 
since  I  support  sufficiently  generous 
efits  to  the  hapless  victims  of  disasters 
I  supported  the  proposal.  In  my 
the  important  goal  was  to  provide  a 
manent  program  which  would  helb 
victims  equitably  and  consistently. 
But.  suddenly  in  December  1972, 
administration,  without  warning, 
pended  the  funding  for  the  very  program 
which  it  had  asked  Congress  to  ex 
5  months  earlier.  The  administr4tion 
did  not  cut  the  program  back  to  its 
mer  status,  but  eliminated  the  beii|efits 
completely,  and  then  called  for  new 
islation  repealing  the  forgiveness 
tures  completely,  and  bouncing  the 
terest  rate  from  1  percent  up  to  5 
cent.  Rather  than  providing  the  coiiitry 
with  a  consistent  disaster  program; 
have  presented  three  very  different 
ment  provisions  in  less  than  9  moiths 
Congress  is  now  faced  with  the  ch  oice 
of  approving  legislation  to  do  what 
administration  wants  done — gut  the 
gram — or  call  for  higher  expendiltires 
which  the  President  has  already  saip 
will  impound. 

The  final  irony.  Mr.  President,  is 
Congress  is  faced  here  with  a  do-oi 
decision  presented  by  an  administration 
which  has  already  twice  delayed  its 
port  to  the  Congress  on  the  effectiv 
of  the  1970  Disaster  Relief  Act.  The 
aster  Relief  Subcommittee,  chairec 
Senator   Burdick,   has   begun 
hensive  hearings  in  an  effort  to 
the  1970  act.  but  is  still  waiting  for 
administration's  report  which  was 
posed  to  be  sent  up  by  January  1  of 
year. 

As  a  final  observation,  if  Congress 
cides,  as  a  result  of  thes^e  hearing: 
change  the  formula  for  disaster  ben  ;fit 
a^ain,  we  will  have  had  four  diffe  -ent 
proposals  in  less  than  a  year — a  far 
from  the  permanent  program  envisioned 
And  if  there  are  any  disasters  in  the 
interim  months,  those  hit  will  trul 
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victims — victims  of  both  a  natural  dis- 
aster and  a  logistical  fiasco. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  with  reference  to  this 
bill  by  Representative  Oilman  of  my 
State  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  26,  1973. 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javtts, 
Russell  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Jack:  In  light  of  the  problems  ex- 
perienced by  the  farmers  In  Orange  County 
(southeastern  New  York  State)  and  Wayne 
County  (western  New  York  State  bordering 
on  Lake  Ontario)  with  respect  to  obtaining 
emergency  loan  assistance,  your  help  In  mak- 
ing legislative  history  on  H.R.  1975,  amend- 
ing the  Emergency  Loan  Program,  would  be 
greatly  appreciated  while  this  measure  Is  still 
under  active  consideration  in  the  Senate. 

I  have  developed  a  few  points  and  observa- 
tions which  I  suggest  you  may  wish  to  in- 
clude In  the  Record  at  an  appropriate  time 
In  the  course  of  debate  when  the  bill  comes 
before  the  Senate  for  deliberation. 

1.  It  Is  evident  that  the  affected  farmers 
do  qualify  under  the  provisions  of  the  Agnes- 
Bantd  City  Act  (Pi.  92-385)  and  will  receive 
emergency  loans  at  ir;  interest  with  $5.(X)0 
forgiveness.  However,  the  one-year  period  of 
time  for  repayment  of  operating  loans  Is 
clearly  unrealistic  and  the  stringent  security 
requirements  by  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration virtually  Ignore  the  extent  of  the 
devastation  wrought  by  Hurricane  Agnes. 

2.  The  irony  of  the  situation  is  highlighted 
by  the  fact  that  while  operating  loans  have 
been  approved  for  1973  crops,  there  is  a  void 
in  refinancing  the  outstanding  indebtedness 
as  a  result  of  the  1972  crop  losses.  Creditors 
and  farmers  alike  ask  how  this  Indebtedness 
will  ever  be  satisfied. 

3.  The  House  Agriculture  Committee,  in 
its  report  (No.  93-15)  on  H,R.  1975.  recog- 
nized the  need  to  liberalize  credit  terms 
under  the  Emergency  Loan  Program  and  I 
call  your  attention  to  the  following  state- 
ment found  on  page  4  of  the  report ; 

"The  Committee  observes  that  in  many 
instances  in  the  past,  emergency  loans  were 
made  under  terms  which  eventually  became 
too  burdensome  to  the  borrower.  There  were 
many  occasions  where  a  farmer  was  given  a 
one-year  loan  only  to  discover  that  there  was 
no  possible  way  he  could  recover  within  a 
one-year  period.  The  Committee  intends  that 
loans  shall  be  made  for  a  longer  duration  to 
give  the  farmer  every  opportunity  to  recover 
from  his  losses.  Consideration  shall  be  given 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to  this 
particular  point  becaiase  it  is  foolish  in  the 
long  run  to  make  a  loan  under  terms  too  con- 
fining to  allow  the  farmer  to  continue  his 
operation." 

Certainly,  with  the  restoration  of  the 
Emergency  Loan  Program  as  provided  in  H.R. 
1975.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should 
make  operating  and  refinancing  loans  "at 
reasonable  rates  and  terms  for  loans  for 
similar  purposes  and  periods  of  time"  as 
stated  in  Section  321(a)  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act.  The  Sec- 
retary must  also  be  encouraged  to  observe 
with  more  empathy  the  Committee's  intent 
to  liberalize  credit  terms. 

4.  Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  1975  as 
approved  by  the  House  and  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and   Forestr>-,  It 


Is  clear  that  the  applicants  who  qualified  for 
emergency  loans  pursuant  to  the  Agnes- 
Rapid  City  Act  (P.L.  92-385)  and  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  (P.L.  91-606)  would  con- 
tinue to  be  eligible  for  emergency  loans  to 
meet  their  farm  operating  needs,  regardless 
of  the  size  of  the  farm,  and  should  be  al- 
lowed to  apply  for  long-term  refinancing 
assistance. 

In  this  regard,  the  Secretary  Is  encour- 
aged to  reexamine  the  Departments  admin- 
istratively-determined emergency  loan,  real 
estate  Indebtedness  standard  for  the  pur- 
pose of  setting  a  more  realistic  level.  In  our 
State,  as  you  know,  there  are  a  number  of 
medium-sized  family  operators  who.  because 
of  the  extremely  high  capital  requirements 
of  "muckland"  farming  have  Indebtedness 
exceeding  the  existing  non-statutory  $300.- 
000  limit. 

5.  I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  a 
gray  area  which  exists  with  respect  to  so- 
called  "agribusiness",  a  coined  word  of  re- 
cent vintage  used  to  Identify  certain  agri- 
culture-related businesses  such  as  commod- 
ity processing,  packaging  and  shipping. 
Small  Busmess  Administration  regulations 
have  extended  assistance  to  agribusiness  en- 
terprises under  the  regular  loan  program, 
but  the  regular  loan  agribusiness  criteria 
were  belatedly  held  not  to  apply  to  disaster 
loans. 

As  you  know.  Orange  County  farmers  held 
written  commitments  on  approved  SBA 
emergency  loans  totaling  more  than  S4.5  mil- 
lion which  were  cancelled  just  as  the  1973 
planting  season  was  gettmg  under  way. 

In  a  recent  letter  addressed  to  me.  the  Dep- 
uty Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  summarized  this  particular 
problem  as  follows:  "In  view  of  PHA's  sub- 
stantial emergency  loan  authority,  and  the 
parallel  development  of  that  authority  along 
with  SBA's  In  the  recent  disaster  enactments 
.  .  ..  the  need  for  extension  of  SBA's  dis- 
aster loan  assistance  into  the  agricultural 
area  has  not  been  evident,  at  least  until  now. 
SBA  will  obviously  have  to  re-examine  its 
agribusiness  policy  in  its  disaster  assistance 
programs". 

This  re-examlnatlon  and  reassessment 
of  administratively-determined  definitions, 
regulations,  and  guidelines  should.  In  con- 
junction with  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, be  concluded  at  an  early  date  to 
avoid  the  specter  of  bureaucratic  red  tape 
which  leaves  the  disaster  victim  floundering 
between  two  agencies,  both  of  which  claim 
the  responsibility  to  be  that  of  the  other. 
Inasmuch  as  the  liberalization  of  credit 
terms  is  clearly  within  i,he  Intent  and 
authority  contemplated  by  the  Congress 
under  the  bill,  It  would  appear  that  further 
amendment  of  H.R.  1975  is  not  necessary  In 
this  respect.  It  Is  sufficient  to  say  that  our 
exposure  to  the  practices  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  and  Its  interpretation 
of  the  law  authorizing  emergency  loans  ade- 
quately supports  the  statement  that  disaster 
relief  to  the  medium-sized  family-operated 
farms  has  been  neither  timely,  adequate, 
nor  with  an  appreciation  of  the  extent  of  the 
Agnes  disaster  which  fully  justify  the  more 
liberal  credit  terms  that  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  envisions. 

An  Identical  letter  has  been  addressed  to 
Senator  James  L.  Buckley,  and  Senator  Her- 
man E.  Talmadge  (Chairman,  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry)  and  the 
Honorable  Frank  Horton  are  being  apprised 
of  its  contents  by  copy. 

Thank  yovi  for  your  cooperation  In  this 
effort  which  relates  directly  to  the  past 
several  weeks  of  difficult  negotiations  be- 
tween the  SBA  and  the  FHA  concerning  the 
administration  of  the  Emergency  Loan  Pro- 
gram. 
With  kindest  personal  regards. 

Sincerely,  * 

Benjamin   A.   Oilman. 

Member  of  Congress. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  I  would 
like  to  state  that  when  this  bill  is  dis- 
posed of.  the  Senate  will  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  929.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Par  Value  Modification  Act,  this  after- 
noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Helms).  The  bill  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 

roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee>,  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Tunney)  ,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  Is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  ainounce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Cirolina  <Mr.  Ervin)  is  ab- 
sent because  of  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Abourezk).  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes*  ,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi <Mr.  Stennis).  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Bpooke  »  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dom- 
iNicK),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
•  Mr.  Taft)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  79, 

nays  10,  as  follows: 

(No.  69  Leg.] 

YEAS— 79 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

BeslI 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  1975)  was  passed. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoas  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  the 
necessary  technical  corrections  in  H.R. 
1975. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Bellmen 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Bid  en 

Brock 

Buckley 

Burdick 

Byrd 


Eastland 

Pong 

Pulbrlght 

Gravel 

Griffin 


Gurney 

Hart 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 

Huddleston 


Harry  F..  Jr.     Humphrey 
Byrd,  Robert  C.  Inouye 

Case  Jackson 

Chiles  Javlts 

Church  Johnston 

Clark  Kennedy 

Cook  Long 

Cotton  Magnuson 

Cranston  Mansfield 

Curtis  Mathias 

Dole  McCk'llan 

Domenlcl  McCUire 

Ea^leton  McGovern 


Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Scott.  Va. 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

WelcUer 

Williams 

Young 


Aiken 
Faniiin 
Goldwater 
Helms 


Abourezk 
Brooke 
Cannon 
Dommick 


NAYS— 10 

Packwood  Scott.  Pa, 

rercy  Stevens 

Saxbe 
Schweiker 

NOT  VOTING— 11 
Ervin  Stennis 

Hansen  Taft 

Hughes  Tunney 

McGee 


RURAL    ENVIRONMENTAL 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  2107. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms  •  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives 
announcing  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  2107)  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  carry  out  a  rural  environ- 
mental assistance  program,  and  request- 
ing a  conference  with  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  upon  its  amendment  and  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Tal- 
madge, Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr. 
Aiken,  and  Mr.  Young  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  there  may  be  rollcall 
votes  on  amendments  this  afternoon. 

When  the  pending  business  is  disposed 
of,  it  is  the  intention  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  various  crime  bills 
on  the  Calendar,  begirming  with  S.  800, 
the  so-called  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  to  be  followed— 
not  necessarily  in  this  order,  but  very 
likely  so— by  S.  13.  S.  15,  S.  33.  and  S.  300. 

Following  the  disposition  of  those 
measures,  it  is  anticipated  that  we  might 
consider  the  bill  in  which  the  distin- 
guished assistant  minority  leader  is  in- 
terested— I  am  not  confident  on  this — 
S.  1021.  That  will  be  followed.  I  believe, 
by  S.  1235,  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  but  we  will  try  to  ob- 
serve the  3-day  rule,  so  that  would  not 
be  before  Monday. 

On  Tuesday,  it  is  anticipated  that  we 
will  take  up  S.  352.  the  so-called  Post- 
card Voter  Registration  Act. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  would 
hope  that  arrangements  could  be  made 
to  vote  on  the  veto  message  fairly  early 
in  the  day.  I  have  some  requests  express- 
ing the  hope  that  we  could  vote  perhaps 
between  12  and  2.  if  possible. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  2  p.m.  be 
satisfactory? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes.  2 
p.m.  would  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  assure  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  that  I  will  do 
my  very  best  to  see  that  the  vote  occurs 
at  2  o'clock,  but  I  have  to  consult  with 
a  few  Members. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  under- 
stand. I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  PAR  VALUE 
MODIFICATION  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  82.  S.  929.  that  it  be  laid  before 
the  Senat3  and  made  the  pending  busi- 

I16SS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (S.  929)  to  amend  the  Par  Value 
Modification  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Charles 
Water's  and  Mr.  Rod  Solomon,  members 
of  my  staff  and  the  staff  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  <Mr,  Taft),  be  granted 
full  privileges  of  the  floor  during  con- 
sideration of  S.  929.  the  Par  Value  Modi- 
fication Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT    OF    THE    PAR    VALUE 
MODIFICATION  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <S.  929)  to  amend 
the  Par  Value  Modification  Act. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill.  S.  929.  would  effect  a  lO-percent  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar  by  amending  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Par  Value  Modification  Act 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  establish  a  new  par  value  of  the  dollar 
of  one  dollar  to  equal  0.828948  Special 
Drawing  Right  or.  in  terms  of  gold,  of 
one  dollar  to  equal  0.23684  of  a  fine  troy 
ounce  of  gold. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  is  required 
because  the  pressures  on  the  dollar  in 
the  world  money  markets  made  it  neces- 
sary lor  the  President  to  declare  a  sec- 
ond devaluation  of  the  dollar.  This  bill 
would  give  congressional  sanction  to 
this  devaluation. 

Congressional  consent  to  this  10-per- 
cent reduction  in  the  par  value  of  the 
dollar  is  important  for  the  effective  im- 
plementation of  the  needed  realinement 
of  international  currency  values.  This  is 
the  case  even  though  financial  transac- 
tions are  presently  being  carried  on  on 
the  basis  of  the  new  exchange  rate  pat- 
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tern.  The  United  States  agreed 
this   realinement   only    after 
agreements  from  other  nations 
ing  the  exchange  rate  of  their 
rencies;  for  example  the  floating 
Japanese  yen  upward  to  a  rate 
with  the  Japanese  balance  of 
equilibrium,   a  continued  float 
United  Kingdom  and  Canada, 
initiation  of  a  float  by  Italy. 

The  administration  informed 
mittee  that  this  decision  to  dev 
dollar  will  be  the  first  of  three 
steps  which  the  administration 
which  will  have  as  their 
achievement   of   balance   in   oui 
and  payments  position.  The 
steps  described  by  the  administra 
volve  the  phasing  out  of  U.S. 
trols  by  the  end  of  1974  and  the 
sion  to  Congress  of  comprehensiT)  e 
legislation  to  enable  the  United 
to  negotiate  a  reduction  in 
riers.  This  trade  legislation  has 
sent   to   the   Congress   but   is 
shortly. 

Some  realinement  of  exchang^ 
are  undoubtedly  necessary  to 
enhanced   competitive    position 
major  trading  partners.  Dev 
the  dollar  is  no  panacea  but  the 
tee  believes  it  will  be  of  some 
reducing    our    chronic    balance- 
ments  deficits  and  in  achieving 
surplus. 

The  committee  believes  that  thi  f 
dent  and   the  Congress  should 
responsible      economic       policie^ 
strengthening    the   long-term 
tive   position  of  the  United 
the  world  economy  so  as  to  . 
the  need  for  further  devaluation 
second    devaluation    of    the    do 
14  months  should  be  regarded 
a   victory   but   as   a   signal   tha 
fundamental   changes  in   our 
and     international     economic 
are   in    order.    This   latest 
will  only  buy  us  more  time, 
use  that  time  wisely  by  focusing 
improvements  needed  to 
ability  to  compete  in  world 

It  is  understood  that  an 
tion  for  a  maximum  of  $2.3  billion 
needed  to  fulfill  U.S. 
value  obligations  in  international 
cial    institutions    resulting 
change  in  par  value  authorized 
bill.  Since  legislative  jurisdiction 
international   financial 
fected  fall  within  the  purview 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
this  bill  was  referred  to  that 
for  consideration.  The  bill  was 
reported  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Relations  Committee  on  March  2 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  passage 
bill  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection 
Committee   on   Banking. 
Urban  Affairs'  consideration  of 
we  heard  testimony  from  Senatoi 
DoMiNicK  on  his  bill.  S.  395.  whicl 
permit  private  American  citizens 
gold.  We  did  not  include  the 
of  S.  395  In  this  bill.  I  told  Senato  • 
iNicK  In  our  hearings  that  I 
pathetic  with  his  proposal  and 
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that  additional  hearings  should  be  held 
on  this  matter.  Senator  Stuart  Syming- 
ton raised  the  question  of  private  owner- 
ship of  gold  in  the  consideration  of  this 
bill  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

1  would  like  to  announce  at  this  time  that 

2  days  of  hearings  will  be  held  on  this 
question  on  May  1.  and  2.  1973,  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Production  and  Stabili- 
zation of  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  Afifairs. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  told  me  that  in 
view  of  these  hearings  he  would  not  of- 
fer his  amendment  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  staff  members  be 
admitted  to  the  Chamber  during  con- 
sideration of  the  bill:  Dudley  O'Neal, 
Mike  Burns,  Ken  McLean,  T.  J.  Oden, 
Tony  Cliff,  and  Steve  Paradise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  events 
which  have  brought  us  to  consideration 
of  this  measure  today  are  by  now  well 
known  to  most  Americans.  The  United 
States  has  undergone  a  change  in  its  eco- 
nomic position  with  respect  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  over  the  past  two  decades, 
which  has  been  partly  due  to  the  de- 
sirable factor  of  tremendous  improve- 
ment in  the  economic  base  of  other  coiui- 
tries  and  partly  due  to  the  undesirable 
factor  of  the  maintenance  of  outdated 
trade  and  monetary  policies  by  other 
nations.  We  welcome  and  have  en- 
couraged the  economic  growth  of  other 
countries,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  in 
the  future.  But  we  must  also  ask  that  the 
"surplus"  psychology  that  has  charac- 
terized many  other  nations  in  their  trade 
and  monetary  policies  be  altered  to  re- 
flect new  economic  realities  on  the  in- 
ternational scene.  I  believe  that  we  are 
seeing  considerable  progress  in  this  area, 
perhaps  due  more  to  the  exigencies  of 
dollar  sales  in  money  markets  than  to 
conscious  planning,  but  at  least  we  are 
seeing  the  initiation  of  steps  to  cure 
persistent  imbalances  in  the  world's  pay- 
ments system. 

The  present  devaluation  bill  Is  in  fact 
only  an  oflBcial  recognition  of  a  parity 
change  between  currencies  that  devel- 
oped as  a  result  of  structural  problems 
in  the  international  trade  and  monetary 
system.  The  principal  structural  prob- 
lems that  caused  this  devaluation  have 
been  trade  barriers  abroad  and  the  main- 
tenance of  artificially  low  currency  values 
in  some  other  countries  under  the  fixed 
rate  system.  With  this  second  devalua- 
tion, we  have  achieved  a  realinement 
among  currencies  that  brings  them  into 
what  we  might  term  "proper"  relation 
to  each  other,  for  the  time  being.  But 
we  will  need  to  correct  the  trade  im- 
balance problem  over  the  next  few  years 
in  order  to  make  any  fixed-rate  set  of 
parities  remain  relatively  stable,  includ- 
ing the  present  one. 

The  economic  health  of  all  countries 
depends  on  proper  resolution  of  the 
chronic-surplus/chronic-deficlt  situa- 
tion. For  the  most  part  now,  this  is  a 
question  of  removing  trade  barriers  that 


were  developed  to  suit  the  international 
economic  situation  in  the  post-war 
period,  and  which  are  no  longer  jiistifled 
on  the  basis  of  today's  situation.  These 
are  both  direct  barriers  such  as  quotas 
and  tariffs,  and  many  types  of  indirect 
barriers  such  as  import  licensing,  "qual- 
ity" standards,  exchange  controls,  and 
the  like.  The  White  House  has  imder- 
taken  a  tremendous  effort  to  work  out 
the  removal  of  these  unjustified  barriers, 
and  I  support  this  effort  totally. 

One  other  factor  that  contributed  to 
our  trade  slippage  in  the  last  decade  was 
the  problem  of  rapid  inflation  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  taken  strong 
steps  to  knock  out  cost-push  inflation  in 
this  countrj'  and  have  largely  succeeded. 
We  are  facing,  it  Is  true,  commodity 
shortages  of  various  types  which  are  driv- 
ing up  our  wholesale  prices,  but  other 
areas  of  the  world  face  these  same  short- 
ages and  we  are  probably  not,  on  bal- 
ance, losing  ground  internationally  in 
our  price  structure  due  to  these  tjijes 
of  price  increases. 

In  summary,  then.  Mr.  President,  the 
devaluation  bill  before  us  is  simply  a 
recognition  of  monetary  changes  that 
have  occurred  naturally  in  the  exchange 
markets,  based  on  certain  trade  prob- 
lems that  have  not  been  resolved  yet. 
The  Senate  should  pass  this  bill  today 
to  fulfill  our  international  commitments, 
and  should  help  the  administration  work 
in  the  future  toward  restructuring  the 
trade  rules  of  the  international  com- 
munity to  bring  about  general  equilib- 
riimi  in  trade  and  payments  accounts, 
so  that  further  monetary  disruptions  do 
not  become  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  well  aware  that 
a  number  of  amendments  will  be  offered 
to  the  measure.  I  would  hope  that  we  can 
adopt  this  measure  of  the  Senate  as  a 
clean  bill  without  any  amendments  be- 
cause it  is  addressed  to  our  international 
monetary  situation.  It  is  a  simple  bill  to 
reevaluate  the  dollar  by  raising  the  price 
of  gold  10  percent.  I  hope  we  can  keep 
this  bill  clean.  This  is  a  necessary  rati- 
fication of  a  presidential  act  that  was  un- 
dertaken to  meet  an  international  mone- 
tary crisis. 

I  know  that  some  of  the  amendments 
that  are  going  to  be  proposed  to  this 
measure  will  be  very  meritorious.  Some  of 
them  I  agree  with  in  substance  and  I 
laud  the  merits  of  them,  but  I  feel  con- 
strained in  this  particular  instance  to 
oppose  such  amendments.  There  are  sev- 
eral reasons.  First,  I  think  this  should 
be  a  clean  bill,  dealing  with  the  matter  it 
deals  with;  second.  I  believe  these  other 
matters  should  be  considered  as  an  inde- 
pendent legislation;  and  third,  I  fear  de- 
lay if  we  adopt  some  of  the  amendments 
proposed  to  this  measure  because  it 
would  result  in  the  fact  that  conceivably 
a  point  of  order  might  lie  against  the 
measure  in  the  House.  For  example,  a 
provision  to  provide  a  spending  ceiling 
almost  certainly  would  incur  the  raising 
of  a  point  of  order  in  the  House  which 
would  mean  we  would  not  be  able  to  sus- 
tain that  kind  of  an  amendment  in  con- 
ference. I  hope  we  can  act  with  great  dis- 
patch and  I  hope  Senators  who  have 
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amendments  wDl  agree  to  a  time  con- 
trolled situation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmire)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
tend to  call  up  an  amendment,  but  be- 
fore I  do  I  would  like  to  briefly  discuss 
the  bill  and  then  I  shall  yield  briefly  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  who  also  would 
like  to  discuss  the  bill.  Then  I  shall  call 
up  my  amendment. 

I  think  we  should  first  note  that  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar,  the  second  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar,  was  not  the  vic- 
tory that  some  are  making  it  sound  like, 
or  an  economic  master  stroke;  it  was  a 
serious  mistake,  a  blunder.  When  I  say 
"mistake,"  it  was  an  attempt  to  rectify 
a  series  of  economic  policy  mistakes  by 
the  administration.  It  reflects  the  failure 
of  the  administration  in  our  domestic 
and  international  monetary  policy.  In- 
stead of  applauding  the  administration, 
we  should  recognize  what  a  burden  this 
imposes.  As  I  am  going  to  point  out,  fur- 
thermore. It  reflects  a  very  serious  mis- 
take in  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

On  January  31,  1973,  the  economic 
report  of  the  President  was  made  avail- 
able to  the  press  and  to  the  public.  I 
wish  to  read  one  sentence  from  that  re- 
port. Subsequent  events  in  7  or  8  days 
repudiate  the  judgment  of  the  President's 
economic  report  as  few  economic  policy 
expressions  have  been  repudiated  in  re- 
cent history. 

One  of  the  most  striking  changes  has  been 
In  the  attitude  of  the  International  economic 
community  toward  the  American  Inflation; 
before  August  1971  it  was  the  major  con- 
cern of  foreign  observers  and  Investors.  By 
the  end  of  1972,  the  American  antl-lnflatlon 
policy  had  become  the  marvel  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Largely  because  of  this  change 
the  rest  of  the  world  Is  willing  to  hold  In- 
creasing amounts  of  dollars. 

Nine  days  after  this  statement  was  Is- 
sued, foreign  investors  had  dumped  more 
than  $7  billion  in  the  German  and  Japa- 
nese foreign  exchange  markets.  So  I  say 
it  Is  rare  that  a  statement  such  as  this 
should  be  so  swiftly  contradicted.  In  fact, 
not  since  the  "prosperity  Is  just  around 
the  corner"  statement  of  Herbert  Hoover 
have  we  had  such  a  dramatic  and  con- 
spicuous repudiation. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this.  One 
was  the  Incredible  timing  of  moving  to 
phase  III,  a  move  made  at  a  time  of 
increasing  inflationary  pressures,  when 
wholesale  prices  were  going  through  the 
roof  and  when  we  had  Increasing  infla- 
tionary pressures  in  our  economy.  "ITiat 
was  a  blunder  that  will  be  admitted  by 
every  competent  investor  and  investor's 
adviser  In  the  United  States. 

In  the  second  place,  we  had  the  Presi- 
dent proposing  to  establish  an  Increase 
in  Federal  spending,  an  increase  of  over 
$19  billion,  a  7.5-percent  increase,  one  of 
the  biggest  Increases  we  have  had  In 
many  years,  certainly  by  far  the  biggest 
Increase  this  country  had  after  a  war. 
In  fact,  after  wars  we  usually  reduce 
spending,  especially  military  spending. 

In  the  third  place,  this  was  the  result 
of  a  failure  to  control,  or  at  least  to  get 


information  on.  the  speculative  activity 
of  American  multinational  corporations. 
I  am  going  to  be  able  to  document  in 
some  detail,  on  the  basis  of  a  superb 
study  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  the  kind 
of  immense  power  multinational  corpo- 
rations have  and  how  they  really  domi- 
nate the  foreign  market  in  U.S.  dollars 
and  foreign  currencies,  and  I  am  going 
to  suggest  amendments,  both  in  terms  of 
holding  down  excessive  domestic  spend- 
ing, in  the  first  place,  and  indicating,  in 
the  second  place,  what  multinational 
corporations  have  been  able  to  achieve  in 
upsetting  the  dollar. 

In  addition  to  all  the  foregoing  policy 
errors,  the  administration  contributed 
the  latest  attack  on  the  dollar  by  placing 
too  much  reliance  upon  the  last  devalua- 
tion as  a  permanent  solution  for  our  ris- 
ing trade  deficit.  Instead  of  examining 
the  more  fimdamental  causes  for  the 
decline  of  our  trade  surplus,  the  admin- 
istration has  placed  excessive  reliance 
upon  depreciating  our  currency.  And  yet, 
despite  the  optimistic  predictions  made 
at  the  time  of  the  Smithsonian  agree- 
ment, our  trade  surplus  has  not  im- 
proved. In  fact,  it  has  worsened. 

For  example,  during  the  third  quarter 
of  1971  our  merchandise  trade  deficit  was 
approximately  $500  million.  In  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1971  it  jumped  to  $1.5  billion. 
In  1972  the  deficit  remained  nearly  con- 
stant in  each  quarter  and  reached  $6.8 
billion  for  the  year. 

In  other  words,  we  devalued  the  dollar 
in  1971  and  what  happened?  Our  trade 
deficit  did  not  diminish  and  disappear. 
It  got  worse.  It  did  not  help.  It  hurt. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  lots  more  in- 
volved here.  For  us  to  fail  to  recognize 
that  this  is  not  a  solution  and  not  act  In 
more  fimdamental  ways  of  holding  down 
spending  and  controlling  domestic  finan- 
cial policies  in  more  effective  ways  would 
be  a  mistake. 

I  think  we  have  to  recognize  that  there 
are  victims  of  this  infiation  pwllcy.  The 
number  one  victim  Is  the  U.S.  consumer. 
He  Is  hurt  because  he  spends  billions  of 
dollars  on  things  he  buys  that  come  from 
abroad,  and  the  cost  of  virtually  every- 
thing he  pays  for  is  going  to  go  up. 

Arthur  Burns.  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  has  said  that  the 
consumers  will  have  to  pay  at  least  $3 
billion.  He  has  repeated  this  as  a  con- 
servative estimate  of  the  burden  placed 
on  the  American  consumer.  This  is  like 
a  $3  billion  sales  tax. 

In  addition  to  the  added  cost  of  im- 
ports, the  consumer  will  be  hit  becaiase 
competition  will  be  reduced.  Competition 
of  foreign  imports  Is  very  Important  in 
the  steel  industry.  It  is  very  important  in 
the  automobile  Industry.  It  Is  very  im- 
portant in  many  other  industries.  Absent 
that  competition,  there  will  be  a  strong 
tendency  for  the  price  of  domestic  prod- 
ucts to  Increase. 

Also,  to  the  extent  that  U.S.  imports 
are  diminished  by  devaluation,  there  will 
be  fewer  goods  available  for  domestic 
consumption. 

The  New  York  Times  had  a  newsstory 
today  entitled  "Signs  of  Shortages  Dis- 
cerned in  U.S.  Economy.  Bottlenecks  Hit 


Material  and  Personnel."  This  is  the 
clearest  kind  of  indication  of  infiationary 
pressures  as  a  result  of  fewer  goods  from 
abroad  competing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  New 
York  Times  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  28.  1973) 
Signs  of  Shortages  Discerned  in  U.S.  Econ- 
omy—Bottlenecks    Hrr     Material      and 
Personnel 

(By  Leonard  Sloane) 

The  signs  of  shortages  of  material  and  per- 
sonnel are  everywhere  In  the  economy  and 
the  voices  of  those  affected  are  becoming 
louder. 

"To  say  that  there  Is  a  shortage  of  lumber 
Is  the  understatement  of  the  year.  Inven- 
tories of  softwood  lumber  are  16  per  cent 
below  a  year  ago  and  at  their  lowest  levels 
since  World  War  II."— Dr.  John  Muench.  for- 
est economist  of  the  National  Forest  Products 
Association. 

"Prices  of  worsteds  are  unbelievable.  If  ap- 
parel manufacturers  buy  worsteds  now. 
they're  lucky  to  get  delivery  in  the  third 
quarter.  "—Paul  Honlg,  president  of  the 
Anglo  Fabrics  Company. 

"The  delivery  time  on  large-size  capaci- 
tors has  gone  from  six  weeks  to  six  months 
and  we're  scrounging.  Wherever  you  can  find 
them,  you  pay  whatever  price  Is  asked." — 
Max  Kupferberg,  treasurer  of  Kepco,  Inc. 

"There's  a  problem  in  fllllng  any  skilled 
machinist  Job.  We  expect  It  to  hit  a  high 
point  at  the  end  of  this  year." — Edward  F. 
Lannlgan,  vice  president  for  Industrial  rela- 
tions of  Reliance  Electric  Company. 

The  bottlenecks  go  beyond  those  that  typi- 
cally arise  when  the  economy  moves  to  a 
higher  level  of  output.  For  today's  barriers 
to  full-throttle  economic  activity  in  the 
United  States  are  part  of  a  worldwide  short- 
age of  fuels,  foodstuffs  and  other  commodi- 
ties that  significantly  exceeds  the  usual  prob- 
lems In  an  expansionary  period. 

Among  the  leading  materials  in  short  sup- 
ply are  gasoline,  nonferrous  metals,  textiles, 
lumber  and  plastics.  And  despite  the  high 
overall  national  unemployment  rate,  vital 
categories  of  Jobs  In  the  executive,  clerical 
and  factory  classifications  have  become  more 
difficult  to  fill  as  productive  rates  increase 
and  plant  capacity  levels  are  raised.  Finally, 
there  is  the  prospect  of  more  upward  pres- 
sure on  prices. 

"Either  you've  got  to  find  ways  of  increas- 
ing supplies  on  some  reasonable  and  eco- 
nomic basis  or  people  begin  to  bid  for  the 
available  supply."  said  Alan  K.  MacAdams, 
professor  of  management  economics  at  Cor- 
neU  University.  "This  Is  the  real  meaning  of 
Inflation." 

statistics  tell  story 

Some  of  the  latest  statistics  that  tell  the 
story  of  the  shortages  and  the  efforts  to  alle- 
viate their  Impact  Include: 

The  Association  of  American  Railroads  be- 
lieves that  the  carriers  are  100,000  cars  short 
of  the  number  needed  to  transport  the  na- 
tion's goods.  There  now  are  some  1.4-million 
freight  cars  in  use.  about  300,000  fewer  than 
15  years  ago,  although  the  average  tonnage 
capacity  per  car  has  Increased  by  approxi- 
mately one-quarter. 

American  industry  operated  at  83.5  per 
cent  of  capacity  last  month,  up  Vi  point 
from  a  month  earlier  and  5  points  above 
February,  1972.  According  to  Douglas  Green- 
wald,  chief  economist  of  McGraw-Hill,  when 
the  utilization  rate  reaches  85  per  cent,  there 
Is  likely  to  be  an  Increase  in  capital  spending 
plans. 
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The  averagf*  worK  week  in  man  ifacturlng 
seasonally  adjusted,  rose  to  41  hoijrs 
ruary — almost  one  hour  more 
uary.  Average  weekly  overtime  1 
3.9   hours — the   highest  level  slnc^ 
1966. 

New  orders  for  machine  tools  v^hich 
been  rising  steadily  for  about  two 
paced   shipments    last    month    hy 
ratio.  Even  sales  of  used  machine 
been    high.    February   sales   of 
machine  tools  were  the  highest  for 
since  1958. 
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As  the  most  recent  business  suflvey 
National   Association   pointed  out 
are  numerous  commodities  in 
but  also  "many  suppliers  are 
er  lead  time  and  the  shortage 
making  hand-to-mouth  buying 
instaixes. 

For  example.  United  States 
line  fell  to  215-mllllon  barrels  In 
ended  March   16,  compared  with 
barrels   a   year  ago.   Inventories 
oil,  used  in  commercial  and  industrial 
lishments,  were  down  too — 45.7  mlllon 
rels,  compared  with  49.8  million  bt  rrels 

Of  the  nonferrous  metals  in  tig  it 
zinc  stands  out.  The  St.  Joe  Mlnerpl 
ration,  in  noting  the  continuing 
domestic  smelting  capacity,  said 
levels  become  profitable — the  present 
States  price  is  20.25  cents  a  poun 
not  Justify  expenditures  for  new 

Textile  shortages  are  selective, 
en,  denim  and  corduroy  fabrics  an 
most  in  demand.  Robert  L.  Leeds 
man   of    Manhattan    Industries. 
"Until  laist  year.  It  was  possible  to 
goods  in  Japan  at  prices  lower  tl  an 
United  States,  but  since  the  deva|uat 
the  dolltw,  this  Is  no  longer  the 
Is  the  other  way  around.  Japanese 
In  the  American  market." 

Both  the  housing  and  the  furhlture 
dustries  are  suffering  from  severe 
of   lumber,   thereby   causing   long 
the    delivery     of    finished 
though  production  and  imports  ol 
and  hardwood  lumber  are  up  and 
advancing,  the  supply  has  been 
to  meet  booming  demand. 

The    paper    Industry    similarly 
strong  demand  for  virtually  all  its 
with  supplies  expected  to  get 
Thus,   although   all   paper   machliies 
International    Paper  Company's   1 
mills  m  the  United  States  are  o] 
full   production    orders  are  backefj 
many  customers  are  on  allotments 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE    Mr 
the  New  York  Times  contained 
this  morning  entitled  "U.S. 
Widens."  So  it  is  not  getting 
most   recent   statistics,    today, 
that   the  balance   of   trade 
worse.  Our  imports  with 
exports  have  given  us  a  worst 
than  we  had  before.  I  think  we 
agnize,  as  I  say.  that  we  simp|j' 
not  be  satisfied  with  this 
preciation  of  our  currency  as 
of  fundamental  answer. 

I  do  think  the  most  importaht  single 
step  the  Congress  can  take  and  ;he  Gov- 
ernment can  take  is  to  restrain  pxcessive 
Federal  spending. 

Last  year  the  Federal 
creased  the  supply  of  money 
ability  of  credit,  by  over  8 
billion  increase  in  the  supply 
the  largest  increase,  by  far,  in 
of  our  country  in  any  year, 
the  biggest  percentage  increasek 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle entitled  "U.S.  Trade  Gap  Widens; 
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Tougher  Policy  Urged,"  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Trade  Gap  Widens;   Tougher  Policy 
Urged 

exports  in  FEBRUARY  SURPASSED  $5  BILLION  FOR 
FIRST  TIME 

Washington,  March  27. — The  United  States 
trade  deficit  worsened  In  February  after  a 
sharp  Improvement  In  January,  even  though* 
exports  In  February  topped  the  $5-bllllon 
mark  in  a  single  month  for  the  first  time, 
the  Commerce  Department  reported  today. 

The  export-Import  deficit  In  February  was 
$476.2-mlUlon.  This  was  larger  than  the  Jan- 
uary deficit  of  $383.8-mllllon  but  well  under 
the  worst  months  of  1972,  such  as  November's 
deficit  of  $663.6-mlllion. 

Exports  In  February  were  $5,064,600,000. 
Imports,  at  $5,540,800,000,  were  above  the  $5- 
billlon  mark  for  the  fourth  consecutive 
month  with  all  figures  seasonally  adjusted. 

The  figures  Indicated  a  continued  growth 
in  both  United  States  and  world  trade  despite 
the  recurrent  international  monetary  tur- 
moil. 

Paul  A.  Volcker.  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  Monetary  Affairs,  said  "there 
has  been  a  little  improvement"  in  the  trend 
of  the  trade  figures  In  recent  months,  but  he 
repeated  his  view  that  "it  Is  going  to  take 
time  to  get  healthy  again,"  he  commented 
at  a  news  conference. 

In  Tokyo.  Henry  Kearns,  president  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  was  quoted  by  The  As- 
sociated Press  as  having  predicted  that  the 
American  trade  balance  would  start  showing 
an  export  surplus  as  early  as  July  or  August 
of  this  year  and  wotild  continue  in  surplus 
indefinitely. 

Mr.  Kearns.  conceding  he  was  alone  In  the 
degree  of  his  optimism  within  the  United 
States  Government,  said  he  based  his  fore- 
cast on  his  bank's  statistics  for  such  items 
as  foreign  orders  placed  with  United  States 
suppliers. 

He  also  said,  the  A.P.  reported,  that  pur- 
chasing agents  he  spoke  to  during  his  recent 
trip  In  the  Pacific  area  had  unanimously  told 
him  that  United  States  goods,  following  the 
two  devaluations  of  the  dollar,  were  now 
priced  competitively. 

Mr.  Volcker.  when  asked  today  about  the 
Kearns  statement,  said,  "Those  are  Mr. 
Kearns's  figures." 

•  •  *  •  * 

Washington,  March  27. — The  Commerce 
Department  said  today  that  foreign  affiliates 
of  American  companies  expect  to  Increase 
their  Investment  in  plant  and  equipment  by 
7  per  cent  this  year,  with  petroleum  com- 
panies accounting  for  much  of  the  increase. 

The  capital  outlays  abroad  should  total 
$16.3-blllion  in  1973,  compared  with  $15.4- 
blUlon  in  1972.  the  department  reported.  It 
said  petroleum  companies  expect  to  increase 
such  investment  by  $5.8-billlon.  up  11  per 
cent  from  last  year  In  response  to  "rapidly 
Increasing  needs." 

Manufacturing  affiliates  plan  to  increase 
spending  abroad  by  about  2  per  cent  to  a  total 
of  $7.3-bllllon  in  1973,  the  department  said. 

Mining  and  smelting  companies  cut  spend- 
ing abroad  by  $1.3-billlon  in  1972,  and  no  In- 
crease Is  expected  this  year. 

•  •  •  •  • 

CONNALLY    BACKS    WHITE    HOUSE 

(By  Brendan  Jones) 

John  B.  Connally,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  asserted  last  night  that  the  United 
States  needed  a  new  hardnosed  trade  policy 
"to  get  art  even  break  In  the  world  market- 
place." 

Mr.  Connally,  who  proved  a  tough  bar- 
gainer in  the  negotiations  that  brought  the 
major  currency  realignments  of  December, 


1971,  voiced  support  for  a  proposed  new  sys- 
tem of  flexible  tariffs  and  Import  safeguards. 

The  proposals,  which  are  expected  to  be 
Included  In  the  Administration's  new  trade 
bill,  have  been  made  by  both  the  White 
House  and  Chairman  Wilbur  D.  Mills  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Presidential  Power 

In  a  speech  prepared  for  delivery'  at  a 
dinner  of  the  Wharton  Graduate  Business 
School  Club  of  New  York  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria.  Mr.  Connally  said: 

"The  President  needs  freedom  to  swap 
cuts  in  United  States  tariffs  for  matching 
concessions  from  other  nations,  and  he  needs 
freedom  when  necessary  to  raise  tariffs  and 
Impose   quotas. 

"There  are  people  in  some  ivory  towers 
around  this  country  whose  feelings  are  hurt 
because  the  old  days  [of  liberal  trade  policy) 
are  over.  But  a  negotiating  process  which 
always  negotiated  the  United  States  down 
and  other  countries  up  should  be  buried 
deep  and  permanently." 

The  dinner  was  held  to  honor  Donald  M. 
Kendall,  chairman  of  PepsiCo.  Inc..  who  re- 
ceived the  club's  Joseph  P.  Wharton  business- 
statesman  award.  The  award  Is  named  for 
the  pioneer  Philadelphia  financier  and  steel 
man  who  endowed  the  Wharton  School  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Connally  foresaw  difficult  bargaining 
ahead  on  economic  and  commercial  Issues 
with  other  nations.  But  he  said  he  was 
optimistic  that  "good-faith  negotiations" 
would  succeed  "provided  that  there  remains 
a  clear  understanding  that  the  United  States 
now  considers  its  own  needs  to  be  of  equal 
Importance  with  the  needs  of  others." 

He  recalled  that  as  Treasury  Secretary.  "I 
was  sometimes  accused  of  chauvinism,  of 
being  too  tough  in  negotiations."  and  added : 

"But  if  I  reflected  impatience  In  my  tallks 
with  nations.  It  was  the  expression  of  an 
Irresistible  urge  to  speed  the  process  of 
altering  a  monetary  system  that  has 
crumbled  and  a  trading  system  that  is  essen- 
tially Inequitable." 

Multinational  Question 

The  award  to  Mr.  Kendall  was  a  recogni- 
tion of  his  long  efforts  in  developing  this 
country's  East-West  trade,  especially  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  accepting,  he  noted 
that  efforts  were  being  made  to  weaken 
American  multinational  corporations  at  a 
time  when  the  United  States  needed  to 
strengthen  its  world  market  position. 

In  a  reference  to  the  Burke-Hartke  bill 
which  would  restrict  American  corporate  In- 
vestments abroad.  Mr.  Kendall  said  that  the 
charge  that  multinational  companies  were 
"exporting  American  Jobs"  was  ill-founded. 
He  cited  a  recent  Department  of  Commerce 
study  that  showed  that  such  overseas  In- 
vestors had  created  more  American  Jobs  than 
they  had  displaced. 

Mr.  Kendall  also  denied  that  multinational 
corporations  had  participated  in  the  cur- 
rency speculations  that  precipitated  two 
devaluations  of  the  dollar.  He  said  It  was 
"aijsurd"  to  believe  "that  even  the  largest  of 
the  multinationals  has  massive  uncommitted 
reserves  to  whisk  from  country  to  country 
at  the  drop  of  an  exchange  rate." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Monetary  experts 
think  that  this  has  a  great  inflationary 
effect  and  that  the  inflationary  impact 
is  one  that  is  going  down  the  pike. 

Finally,  we  need  to  improve  our  com- 
petive  posture  through  structural  re- 
forms. We  must  move  far  more  vigorously 
and  efficiently  in  enforcing  our  antitrust 
laws.  We  are  not  acting  to  eliminate 
many  other  elements  in  our  economy 
which  are  under  the  control  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  procurement  policy,  for  example, 
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has  had  an  Inflationary  effect,  and  we 
need  to  establish  the  kind  of  efficient  and 
vigorous  competition  that  is  necessary  if 
we  are  going  to  sell  as  much  abroad  as  we 
buy  from  abroad. 

I  hope,  for  all  these  reasons,  the  Sen- 
ate is  not  going  to  pass  this  bill  and  be 
a  rubberstamp  for  something  merely 
because  the  administration  has  asked 
for  it. 

We  should  not  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  just  because  the  administration  has 
devalued  the  dollar  we  should  follow 
through  and  do  anything  they  ask  about 
it.  This  field  is  specifically  the  responsi- 
bility of  Congress,  under  article  I,  section 
8,  paragraph  5  of  the  Constitution,  where 
Congress  is  specifically  given  the  power 
to  coin  money  and  regulate  the  value 
thereof — I  repeat,  regulate  the  value 
thereof — determine  its  value.  This  is  a 
congressional  responsibility. 

When  President  Nixon  decided  to  de- 
value the  dollar,  there  was  no  consulta- 
tion with  Congress.  There  was  no  recog- 
nition of  the  constitutional  right  of  Con- 
gress to  determine  this.  He  just  went 
ahead  and  did  it.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, having  made  mistakes,  our  Gov- 
ernment probably  had  to  act.  I  am  not 
saying  it  should  not  have,  and  I  will  sup- 
port the  bill  on  final  passage,  but  I  think 
we  should  recognize  that  we  should  not 
just  take  whatever  the  President  sends 
down  to  Congress,  and  not  amend  it,  and 
not  provide  protections  which  are  more 
far-reaching  as  fundamental  reforms. 

When  the  President  previously  did  the 
same  thing  and  we  adopted  it,  we  were 
burned.  This  time  we  should  act  to  make 
it  effective. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  call  up  my 
amendment,  I  would  like  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  George  Krum- 
shaar  and  Ken  Guenther  may  be  present 
on  the  floor  to  assist  me  during  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  will  solve 
very  little.  This  legislation  does  not  ad- 
dress itself  to  the  many  grave  economic 
problems,  financial  problems,  facing  the 
American  people.  This  legislation  merely 
formalizes  what  already  has  occurred. 

Namely,  there  has  been  a  loss  in  the 
value  of  a  dollar  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  The  dollar  on  its  own  initiative  has 
become  less  valuable. 

What  this  legislation  does  is  to  formal- 
ly recognize  that  fact.  It  does  not  get  to 
the  heart  of  the  problem  in  any  way, 
shape,  or  form. 

It  is  the  second  devaluation  of  the  dol- 
lar in  a  period  of  14  months.  Despite  the 
importance  of  the  subject  which  the  Sen- 
ate is  debating  today,  I  find  very  little  in- 
terest in  Congress  in  this  matter. 


Here  is  what  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Ti-easury  for  Monetary  Affairs,  Mr. 
Volcker,  said  about  this  bill  in  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on 
March  7.  1973,  when  I  put  this  question 
to  him  : 

Mr.  Byro.  Now,  you  said  In  your  dialogue 
with  Senator  Hansen,  Mr.  Volcker,  that  you 
found  it  necessary  to  take  radical  action. 
Would  you  Indicate  the  radical  action  to 
which  you  referred? 

Mr.  VoLCKEB.  Well,  we  devalued  the  dollar 
twice  and  had  a  major  exchange  rate  realign- 
ment in  the  last  14  months,  twice.  I  consider 
that  radical  action. 

On  page  26  of  the  committee  hearings, 
I  put  this  question  to  him  again : 

Mr.  Byrd.  It  is  in  your  Judgment  radical 
action  to  devalue  the  dollar  twice  In  14 
months. 

Mr.  VOLCKER.  It  is  indeed.  And  this  Is  noth- 
ing I  look  forward  to  repeating  at  all.  It  is 
radical  action. 

Those  are  not  the  words  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia.  Those  are  the 
words  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  Military  Affairs. 

So,  according  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  Senate  today  is  considering  a 
bill  calling  for  radical  action  in  regard 
to  the  American  currency.  I  do  not  op- 
pose this  legislation.  I  shall  vote  for  it 
when  the  roll  is  called.  However,  I  want 
to  emphasize,  and  I  want  the  record  to 
show,  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  it  does  not  in  any 
way,  shape,  or  form  get  to  the  heart  of 
the  financial,  monetary  problems  facing 
our  Nation.  It  is  a  costly  bill.  It  is  costly 
to  the  consumers  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  Dr.  Arthur  Burns,  has  testified 
that,  as  a  conservative  estimate,  the  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar  will  cost  the 
American  consumer  $3  billion.  That  is 
one  cost. 

The  other  cost  is  noted  in  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  It 
is  noted  also  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs.  On  page  3  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  we  find  this  statement: 
It  is  understood  that  an  appropriation  for 
maximum  of  $2.3  bUUon  will  be  needed. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  is  substantially  the  same. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  expensive 
bill.  It  will  be  costly  to  taxpayers  and 
the  consumers  of  America.  It  is  a  bill 
that  has  to  be  passed  because  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  has  al- 
ready taken  steps  formally  to  devalue 
the  dollar.  I  know  of  no  logical  way  the 
Congress  could  not  go  along  with  that 
action.  But  we  must  do  it  with  our  eyes 
open. 

When  devaluation  was  announced  by 
the  administration  some  weeks  ago,  it 
was  heralded  as  a  great  achievement. 
There  is  no  great  achievement  in  this 
action.  It  is  a  costly  endeavor.  It  is  costlv 
to  the  consumers,  and  it  is  costly  to  the 
taxpayers.  It  is  brought  about  by  run- 
away spending  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which  has  resulted  in  a  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  American  dollar.  Until 
we  restore  that  confidence,  we  will  find 
ourselves  called  upon  for  additional  de- 
valuation. That.  In  turn,  will  mean  a 


greater  cost  to  the  consumers  and  the 
taxpayers. 

So  there  are  all  sorts  of  ways  that  this 
legislation  and  the  action  of  devaluing 
the  dollar  will  affect  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  American  servicemen  over- 
seas. 

I  say  again,  in  concluding  my  remarks, 
that  the  bill  solves  none  of  the  Nation  s 
problems.  Devaluation  is  not  a  solution. 
Devaluing  the  dollar  will  cost  the  con- 
sumers, according  to  the  estimation  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  at  least  $3 
billion.  It  will  cost  the  taxpayers,  ac- 
cording to  the  committee  reports,  at 
least  $2  billion. 

We  must  get  to  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem. We  must  put  a  ceiling  on  Govern- 
ment spending  and  get  away  from  the 
smashing  Federal  deficits. 

These  inflation  creating  deficits  are 
eating  into  the   pay   checks  of  every 
workingman  and  the  grocery  money  of 
every  housewife. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  proceed  with  my  amendment,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits), 
who  is  always  generous  to  me,  has  asked 
me  to  yield  to  him  for  5  minutes.  If  I 
may  do  so,  I,  of  course,  yield  to  him  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  requested 
the  courtesy  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin yielding  because  my  observations 
go  to  the  bill. 

First,  Mr.  President.  I  asked  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  in  cormection  with  this 
measure,  which  was  also  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  whether  the 
United  States  has  undertaken  any  in- 
ternational commitment  to  maintain  the 
existing  exchange  rate  structure.  Their 
answer  was  "No. "  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  an  appropriate  excerpt  from 
the  letter  of  Paul  Volcker  to  me,  dated 
March  20.  1973.  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  Monetary  Af- 
fairs. 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  30,  1973. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  The  United  States 
has  undertaken  no  International  commit- 
ment to  maintain  the  existing  exchange  rate 
structure.  Conversely,  we  have  taken  no  com- 
mitment, either  conditioned  or  uncondi- 
tioned, to  devalue  the  dollar  further.  The 
President  said  in  a  news  conference  on  March 
2.  1973  that  "there  will  not  be  another  de- 
valuation." This  is  the  position  of  the  United 
States  and  we  have  no  commitments  in  con- 
flict with  this  position. 

What  I  have  just  stated  Is  in  no  way  in- 
consistent with  the  discussions  we  have  had 
in  Europe  over  the  past  two  weeks  on  co- 
operative methods  of  assuring  orderly  con- 
ditions in  foreign  exchange  markets. These 
discussions  were  undertaken  In  the  context 
of  our  strong  conviction  that  the  exchange 
rate  adjustments  agreed  to  in  December  1971 
and  in  February  1973  are  realistic  and  broad- 
ly reasonable.  To  the  end  of  contributing  to 
order  and  stability  in  markets,  we  agreed 
with  our  major  trading  partners  that  in  prin- 
ciple official  intervention  In  exchange  mar- 
kets may  be  useful  at  appropriate  limes  to 
facilitate  the  maintenance  of  orderly  condi- 
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tlons.  Each  country  stated  It  will  be  p  repared 
to  Intervene,  at  Its  own  Initiative  In  Its  own 
market,  when  necessary  and  desirable  and 
In  a  flexible  manner. 

I   hope   this   answers   your   q 
that  you  can  give  your  full  support 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  a.  VoiJcker 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President 
include   the   entire   letter   because 
first  paragraph  relates  to  an 
session  of  the  Committee  on 
Relations. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  froii 
glnia  is  correct.  This  is  no  solutiajn 
it  is  expensive.  However,  it  is 
because  of  our  expenditure  level 
ing  what  the  world  is  willing  to 
by  way  of  an  outpouring  of  dollars 
many  of  the  countries  feel  they 
quired  to  take  because  of  the  st4tus 
the  dollar  as  a  reserve  currency 
fore  they  would  feel  the  devastat^g 
feet   of   material   depreciations 
dollar  unless  there  be  some 
of  devaluation.  That  is  the  nubbin 
the  matter. 

There  is  some  $800  billion  of 
the  dollar,  or  overhang,  which 
be  funded  in  order  for  the  United 
not  to  have  more  current  liabilities 
current  assets.  We  are  solvent,  Mr 
ident,  but  we  have  to  depend  up^n 
enormous  assets  of  this  country 
are  amassed  on  a  more  capital 
the  liquid  liability  of  outstanding 

What  has  not  been  noted  in 
fine  statement  of  Senator  Byrd 
what  hurts  us  also  is  that  for  y 
did  not  stand  up  to  the  cost  of  th< 
nam  war.  We  spent  and  spent  and 
and  we  did  not  tax  and  tax  and  tax 
was  a  deliberate  political  decisiop 
cause  we  did  not  want  our  people 
the  brunt  of  the  Vietnam  war  or 
ize  what  It  was  costing.  We  are 
paying  dearly  for  that  action  but 
paying  for  that  reason. 

Another  reason,  and  one  of  critidal 
portance  to  the  country,  which 
superior  to  the  reason  I  have  just 
tioned  is  the  fact  that  our  economy 
as  vigorous,  not  as  intelligent 
productive,  and  not  as  inventive 
formerly  was.  Perhaps  it  was  not 
to  maintain  absolute  supremacy 
certainly  is  not  impossible  to 
more  of  it  than  we  have.  We  are 
very  rich  Nation,  and  we  still 
30  percent  of  the  world's  gross 
with  only  6  percent  of  its  people 
is  a  ratio  of  5  to  1.  Those  are  the 
figures.  That  is  our  position  no^ 
we  are  not  doing  as  well  as  we 
two  decades  ago,  when  we  had 
world's  gross  product. 

Maybe  that  is  a  good  thing.  You 
not  be  quite  so  rich  on  such  a  poor 
and  many  of  the  people  of  the  woiHd 
very,  very  poor.  So  I  do  not  say, 
sarily.  that  that  is  a  bad  thing 
Nation,  but  it  is  a  bad  trend.  Mr. 
dent.  The  erosion  is  a  bad  trend 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
MIRE)   points  out.  Surely,  we  have 
bested  in  competition  in  many  itqms 
which  we  were  heretofore 
but  we  are  supposed  to  be  smart 
quick  enough,  and  able  enough 
lots  of  other  items  in  which  we 
be  bested,  like  jet  passenger  planes, 
we  are  still  top  dog,  and  other 
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cated  forms  of  hardware,  as  they  are 
called. 

So  this  imbalance  in  our  international 
trade  also  represents  a  measure  of  our 
inadequacy,  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
kept  up,  that  the  American  worker  is  not 
as  productive  as  he  used  to  be,  that  the 
American  inventor  is  not  as  ingenious, 
and  that  the  American  engineer  is  not 
as  smart,  or  that  they  are  not  putting  out 
enough.  This  is  a  tremendous  challenge, 
Mr.  President,  for  our  coimtry,  and  there 
is  no  use  in  begging  the  question  as  to 
what  has  caused  the  erosion  of  our  posi- 
tion. 

One  last  point:  The  devaluation  of 
money  can  only  hold  us  level.  We  will 
not  get  ahead  on  that  basis.  You  cannot 
get  ahead  on  monkeying  around  with 
money.  You  can  only  get  ahead  by  ac- 
tually showing  your  ability  in  goods  and 
services. 

We  have  great  opportianities  for  in- 
vestment in  the  world.  These  multi-na- 
tional corporations,  which  need  to  be 
regulated,  can  be  a  blessing  in  a  disaster, 
because  they  are  producing  the  foreign 
exchange  in  earnings  and  interest  which 
compensate  for  our  trade  deficits.  But 
in  order  to  do  what  we  have  to  do,  we 
have  to  get  level.  We  cannot  lose  any 
advantage  which  results  from  the  ex- 
changes of  money,  from  somebody  else's 
money  being  undervalued  and  ours  over- 
valued. These  are  strictly  corrections,  and 
nothing  else.  If  the  American  people  will 
understand  that,  Mr.  President,  then  we 
will  have  a  clearer  sight  at  our  problem, 
and  we  will  realize  that  fundamentally 
and  basically  it  is  the  productivity  and 
the  ingenuity  of  the  American  economy 
that  need  to  be  bucked  up,  and  especially 
the  morale  of  the  American  worker  and 
the  American  technician. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  en- 
tire international  monetary  system  today 
is  undergoing  its  most  significant  change 
since  the  present  set  of  international 
monetary  arrangements  were  established 
at  the  Bretton  Woods,  N.H.,  Conference 
of  1944. 

The  system  which  Bretton  Woods  es- 
tablished, known  as  the  gold-exchange 
standard,  is  what  I  would  describe  as  a 
"fair  weather"  monetary  agreement.  It 
was  based  on  the  belief  that  a  stable  in- 
ternational monetary  framework  for  the 
postwar  growth  of  international  trade 
could  be  fashioned  out  of  a  government 
supported  price  for  gold  to  maintain  a 
worldwide  system  of  fixed  exchange 
rates.  This  agreement  would  prosper  so 
long  as  there  was  economic  "fair 
weather."  The  storms  which  resulted 
from  a  25-year  accumulation  of  pres- 
sures built  up  through  the  emergence  of 
Europe  and  Japan  as  major  economic 
powers  were  more  than  the  Bretton 
Woods  system  would  support.  This  bexiy 
ratified  the  first  devaluation  of  August 
1971,  and  is  now  called  upon  to  ratify 
the  second  devaluation  in  14  months. 

The  need  for  a  devaluation  of  the  dol- 
lar has  merely  ratified  what  was  already 
and  accomplished  fact  in  the  market 
place.  It  recognizes  the  fact  that  equili- 
brium in  our  international  balance  of 
payments  could  not  be  maintained  at  the 
existing  exchange  rate.  I  am  highly  pes- 
simistic, however,  as  to  the  likelihood 
that  any  exchange  rate  for  the  dollar 


established  by  governmental  fiat  can  be 
sustained  in  the  marketplace  because 
of  the  inevitable  changes  in  the  economic 
circumstances  between  us  and  our  major 
trading  partners.  As  a  consequence,  I 
would  strongly  urge  that  the  dollar  be 
allowed  to  float  permanently  so  that  the 
political  and  economic  trauma  that  the 
free  world  has  had  to  endure  each  time 
the  international  value  of  the  dollar  has 
had  to  be  altered  can  be  avoided  in  the 
future. 

Whatever  the  nature  of  a  reform  of  the 
international  monetary  system,  a  return 
to  anything  resembling  the  Bretton 
Woods  gold  exchange  system  is  most  un- 
likely because  of  its  spectacular  failure 
in  recent  years.  As  a  consequence,  the 
Congress  now  has  an  opportunity  to 
eliminate  from  the  statute  books,  an 
anomaly  of  40  years'  duration,  the  pro- 
hibition against  the  private  ownership  of 
gold. 

The  statutory  prohibition  against  the 
private  ownership  of  gold  no  longer  re- 
tains a  shred  of  justification  as  gold  is 
no  longer  a  vehicle  for  international 
monetary  settlements;  gold  having  been 
replaced  by  other  financial  instruments 
in  the  past  few  years.  Even  if  the  world's 
major  trading  nations  agree  to  return  to 
a  fixed  exchange  rate  international 
monetary  system,  instruments  other 
than  gold,  such  Special  Drawing  Rights 
or  some  equivalent,  will  be  employed. 
Therefore,  whether  we  operate  on  a  fixed 
or  flexible  exchange  rate  system  or  some 
intermediate  alternative,  the  U.S.  mone- 
tary gold  stock  is  no  longer  in  need  of  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  prohibition  of 
the  private  ownership  of  gold  by  U.S. 
citizens. 

The  time  is  appropriate  to  reform  as 
much  of  the  international  monetary 
mechanism  as  can  prudently  be  done. 
The  devaluation  of  the  dollar  to  a  level 
more  likely  to  be  sustainable,  at  least  for 
the  near  future,  is  unquestionably  neces- 
sary in  order  to  match  the  law  with 
reality,  it  should  not,  however,  be  con- 
fused with  basic  reform.  It  is  equally  ap- 
propriate that  we  cleanse  from  the  stat- 
ute books  such  laws  as  the  statutory  pro- 
hibition against  the  private  ownership 
of  gold  which  no  longer  serves  a  useful 
function. 

We  have,  in  short,  no  alternative  but 
to  enact  this  bill — but  we  need  to  do 
much  more  if  we  are  to  achieve  true 
monetary  reform. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  PAR  VALUE 
MODIFICATION  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  929)  to  amend  the 
Par  Value  Modification  Act. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    20 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf    of    myself,    the    Senator   from 
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South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson), 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  P. 
Byrd,  Jr.)  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Allen),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Has- 
kell), I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  20, 
which  would  establish  a  ceiling  on  fiscal 
year  1974  spending  at  $265  billion,  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

Sec. — .  Expenditures  and  net  lending  diur- 
Ing  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  un- 
der the  budget  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment shall   not  exceed  $265,000,000,000. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  amount  which  is  almost  $4  billion  be- 
low the  level  which  President  Nixon  has 
established  for  outlays  for  spending  in 
his  new  budget. 

WHY  OFFERED  ON  THIS  BILL 

The  devaluation  bill,  which  is  the  bill 
before  us,  is  an  appropriate  vehicle  for 
a  ceiling  amendment.  In  fact,  It  is  an 
excellent  vehicle  for  the  amendment. 

First  of  all,  we  need  a  spending  ceil- 
ing. We  need  it  this  year.  We  need  it  as 
soon  as  we  can  get  it.  I  shall  discuss  the 
merits  of  my  $265  billion  ceiling,  but  first 
of  all,  we  need  a  ceiling.  We  need  it  now, 
for  fiscal  year  1974,  and  not  for  1975. 

Second,  if  a  ceiling  amenelment  is  to 
have  any  significance  or  meaning  as  a 
guide  to  action,  it  must  be  debated  and 
passed  early  in  the  calendar  year.  It 
should  be  on  the  books  long  before  June 
30th,  the  start  of  the  new  fiscal  year.  The 
devaluation  bill  is  before  us  and  action 
on  the  amendment  now  makes  it  possible 
to  establish  a  ceiling  before  the  new  year 
starts. 

In  the  past,  opponents  of  ceiling 
amendments  have  tried  to  have  it  both 
ways.  If  we  offer  an  amendment  early, 
they  cry  out  that  it  is  too  early.  We  should 
wait  until  the  new  fiscal  year,  they  say. 
But  if  we  wait  until  the  new  fiscal  year, 
they  say  it  is  too  late.  They  say  that  it 
will  take  the  executive  agencies  several 
weeks  to  get  their  cuts  lined  up  and 
several  more  weeks  to  put  them  into  ef- 
fect. Therefore,  they  argue,  the  executive 
really  has  to  put  a  12  month  reduction 
into  eflfect  over  a  9  or  10  month  period. 
And  they  may  be  right  about  that. 

For  that  reason,  I  think  we  should  act 
on  it  and  act  on  it  now  if  it  Is  going  to 
give  the  executive  branch  time  to  limit 
their  spending  to  the  spending  ceiling. 
Third,  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Budget  has  made  some  tentative  and 
preliminary  proposals  concerning  a  con- 
gressional ceiling  and  the  need  for  con- 
gressional institutions  and  procedures  to 
support  it.  So  have  a  number  of  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
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But  all  of  these  programs  look  to  next 
year.  They  would  merely  set  up  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  a  congressional  ceiling 
could  be  established.  But  it  would  not 
be  until  fiscal  year  1975 — or  a  year  from 
now — before  a  specific  proposal  to  set  a 
specific  ceiling  on  a  specific  budget  would 
be  before  us. 

The  crisis,  however,  is  now.  I  think  we 
should  act  now.  Further,  in  his  economic 
message,  the  President  urged  us  to  estab- 
lish a  ceiling  on  the  budget  this  year. 

On  page  75  of  the  Economic  Report, 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  said 
the  following,  on  behalf  of  the  President: 

That  Is  why  the  President  has  urged  the 
Congreaa  to  establish  a  rigid  celling  on  fis- 
cal year  1974  expenditures  before  It  passes 
any  other  spending  legislation  this  year. 

Now,  obviously,  if  we  are  going  to  act 
before  we  pass  on  spending  legislation. 
we  had  better  act  now  because  most  of 
the  appropriation  bills  in  the  House  are 
already  up  for  action.  We  have  been 
holding  hearings  on  appropriation  bills 
in  the  Senate,  and  some  are  nearing  ac- 
tion. For  the  guidance  of  all  of  us  when 
we  mark  them  up,  we  should  know  what 
kind  of  ceiling  we  have.  So  the  time  has 
come,  and  we  should  act,  and  act  now. 

Finally,  the  devaluation  bill  specifically 
is  an  appropriate  bill  or  instrument  for 
a  ceiling  amendment. 

Devaluation,  as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr.)  and  I  have  pointed  out,  is  the  re- 
sult of  inflation  at  home.  And  that  infla- 
tion is  related  to  the  Federal  budget. 

Devaluation  makes  sense  only  in  the 
context  of  a  tough  anti-inflationary  pol- 
icy here  at  home.  Therefore  this  billls  a 
proper  instrument  on  which  to  vote  a 
domestic  spending  ceiling.  There  are 
other  bills,  of  course,  but  they  may  well 
come  before  us  far  too  late. 

WHT     WE    NEED    A    SPENDING    CEILING 

We  need  a  spending  ceiling,  first  and 
foremost,  because  President  Nixon's 
budget  is  a  very,  very  high  budget.  >-« 

Many  people  do  not  realize  this. 

In  fact,  I  would  say  the  generality  of 
the  public  and  perhaps  even  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  do  not  appreciate  how 
high  the  budget  is.  This  is  a  $268.7  billion 
budget.  That  is  a  7>4  percent,  $19  billion 
Increase  In  1  year  and  $22  billion  more  or 
9  percent  more  than  the  $246.3  billion 
President  Nixon  originally  proposed  for 
fiscal  year  1973. 

This  is  the  flu-st  time  in  my  knowledge, 
ever,  in  history,  that  both  military  spend- 
ing and  overall  spending  has  gone  up  in 
the  year  following  the  end  of  a  war. 

In  my  view,  both  should  be  held  down. 

A  lot  of  nonsense  has  been  talked  about 
this  new  budget  and  how  tight  it  is.  The 
opposite  is  true.  The  military  budget  is 
$4  billion  higher  than  last  year.  The 
budget  for  HUD,  believe  it  or  not.  is  $1.4 
billion  more  than  last  year,  and  that  is 
an  increase  of  about  30  percent. 

The  HEW  budget  is  $4  billion  higher 
than  last  year. 

There  is  a  big  Increase  In  social  se- 
curity. Spending  for  natural  resources 
and  environment  is  up.  Interest  costs 
are  higher.  What  is  termed  "interna- 
tional affairs  and  finance"  or  that 
amount  of  foreign  aid  which  is  Usted 


under  foreign  aid  In  the  budget,  is  up 
by  about  a  half  billion. 

So  that  this  is  no  tight  budget.  This 
is  a  bigger  budget  increase  over  last 
year.  It  is  $85  billion  more  than  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  highest  budget.  And 
they  called  President  Johnson  the  "big 
spender." 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  budget  total, 
the  overall  budget,  is  too  high.  We  need 
a  ceiling  of  $265  billion,  because  the 
$268.7  billion  spending  in  the  new  budget 
is  too  high. 

The  $265  billion  ceiling  is  what  I  am 
proposing  here,  which  still  means  a  6- 
percent  increase  over  last  year.  In  my 
view,  that  is  enough.  That  is  the  rea- 
son I  chose  $265  billion  as  the  ceiling 
amendment. 

TWO     ELEMENTS    TO    AMENDMENT 

My  amendment  contains,  or  will  short- 
ly contain,  two  elements.  The  first  and 
foremost  point  is  that  it  establishes  a 
ceiling  on  "outlays"  or  "spending"  for 
fiscal  year  1974  at  $265  billion. 

The  second  element  is  that  it  will  pro- 
vide an  anti-impounding  provision  that 
limits  the  President  in  his  ability  to  im- 
pound funds  provided  we  stay  below  his 
budget  levels.  Shortly  I  will  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentsen)  as  a  modification  of  my 
amendment  in  order  to  provide  an  anti- 
impounding  procedure. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
yield  at  that  point  temporarily? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
and  I  think  It  shows  congressional  re- 
sponsibility in  this  situation  and  the  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  Congress  duly  to  exer- 
cise some  control  over  spending  and  to 
do  something  about  inflation.  In  the 
words  of  the  President,  to  get  together. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Con- 
gress is  well  aware  of  the  need  to 
reduce  spending  and  deflate  the  size 
of  the  Federal  budget  deficit.  Ever 
since  the  Senate  considered  an  expen- 
diture ceiling  during  October  of  last  year, 
thousands  of  words  have  been  expended 
on  the  need  to  control  Federal  spending 
in  a  regulated,  coordinated  way — but  we 
continue  spending  In  a  piecemeal  fashion 
with  scant  regard  for  what  the  total  will 
be.  The  Congress  has  cut  the  President's 
budget  requests  every  year,  but  has  added 
programs  of  its  own  and  spending  is  still 
outrunning  income.  There  is  blame 
enough  to  go  around  for  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  for  past  excessive 
speneiing. 

But  now  facing  us,  Mr.  I>resldent.  are 
Indications  that  inflation  is  gaining  a 
new  momentum,  driving  prices  even 
higher  and  the  value  of  our  American  in- 
comes lower. 

Inflation  is  really  the  crudest  tax  of 
all  because  it  most  affects  those  of  flxed 
and  low  incomes.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  and  I  are  members 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  which 
has  recently  completed  hearings  on  the 
state  of  the  economy.  The  testimony  we 
heard  was  not  encouraging,  to  say  the 
least. 
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In  the  last  7  months  the 
Price  Index  has  risen  at  an  ai^ual 
of  over  4  percent. 

We  are  advised  by  the 
that  some  of  these  are  shor 
creases.  However,  the  best  mpasure 
future  inflationary  pressures 
sale  industiial  price  index,  has 
at  a  rate  of  4.1  percent  in 
months  and  at  an  annual  rate 
cent  in  the  last  3  months.  If 
Ize  last  month's  increase  in  whcfesale 
dustrial  prices,  it  is  12  percent. 

This  Nation  is  in  for  some 
flation  problems  by  year's  end 
act  now. 

There  is  a  growing  concern 
III  will  not  do  the  job,  in  the 
a  more  effective  control 
are  two  things  we  can  do  to 
flation.  We  can  reduce  the 
money  with  tighter  monetary 
we  can  reduce  Federal  spendini ; 
and  1970  the  administration 
tight  money  a.s  its  chief  inflattsn 
ing  tool.  It  did  not  work.  It 
high  interest  rates  on  homes  v. 
of  our  people  will  be  paying  for 
It  caused  our  economy  to  staghate 
produced  6  percent  unemployment 
it  did  not  bring  a  reduction 
flation  rate.  Our  only  course  mlust 
reduce  Federal  spending. 

For  thi.s  reason  I  am  lendinj 
support  to  this  amendment  setti  ig 
ing  $4  billion  lower  than  proposed 
the  President. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  the 
moves  toward  carrying  out 
tions  in  Federal  spending  tha  . 
necessary  to  stave  off  the  inflation 
seems  to  be  reemerging  as 
problem  facing  our  economy, 
decisions  are  going  to  have  to 
by  Members  of  the  Congress 
spending  and  it  will  mean  deferring 
important  projects  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  alternatives 
these  cutbacks,  painful  though 
be,  seem  far  more  harmful  to 
tion's  future. 

What  I  am  concerned  aboul 
particular  piece  of  legislation 
drafted,  is  that  it  might  be 
preted  by  the  President,  that 
decide  this  gives  him  a  blank 
would  be  an  unlimited  assumbtion 
authority  to  impound  funds  under 
antideflciency  act  which  is  now 
the   courts,    and   additional 
which  is  being  drafted  in  greit 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  fropi 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin). 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Presidenjt 
call  up  my  Amendment  No.  51, 
a  technical  amendment  and  whidh 
discussed  with  the  distinguished 
from    Wisconsin    (Mr.    Pro.xmihe 
which  I  intend  as  a  modification 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
purpose.  I  understand  that  his 
ment  is  a  modification  of  my 

The     PRESIDING     OFFI 
Helms)  .  The  amendment  will 

The  legislative  clerk  proceedei  i 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BEN-TSEN.  Mr.  Presidedt 
unanimous  consent  that  further 
of  the  amendment  be  dlspensec 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  1,  line  1,  Immediately  before 
"Expenditures,"  Insert  the  subsection  desig- 
nation "(a) ". 
On  page  1,  after  line  3.  add  the  following: 
"(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law,  the  President  shall  reserve 
from  expenditure  and  net  lending,  from  ap- 
propriations or  other  obligatlonal  authority 
heretofore  or  hereafter  made  available,  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  In  no  event, 
however,  shall  such  reservations  be  made 
until  there  is  sufficient  information  avail- 
able to  Indicate  clearly  that  the  figure  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
Is  going  to  be  exceeded. 

"(2)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  reserve  amounts  proportionately 
from  appropriations  or  other  obligatlonal 
authority  available  for  all  programs  and  ac- 
tivities except  for  expenditures  and  net  lend- 
ing for — 
"(A)  Interest; 

"(B)   veterans"  benefits  and  services; 
"(C)  payments  from  social  insurance  trust 
funds; 

"(D)  public  assistance  maintenance 
grants; 

"(E)  medicaid; 

"(P)   social  services  grants  under  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act; 
"(O)  food  stamps: 
"(H)  military  retirement  pay;  and 
"(I)  Judicial  salaries. 

"(3)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection,  no 
amount  specified  by  the  Congress  in  any 
appropriations  or  other  obligatlonal  author- 
ity for  fiscal  1971  and  no  amount  of  un- 
obligated balances  In  any  appropriations  or 
other  obligatlonal  authority  specified  for 
obligation  In  fiscal  year  1974  In  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  fiscal  year  1974,  may  be 
reduced  by  more  than  10  per  centum. 

"(c)  In  the  administration  of  any  pro- 
gram as  to  which — 

"  ( 1 )  the  amount  of  expenditures  Is  limited 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section; 
and 

"(2)  the  allocation,  grant,  apportionment, 
or  other  distribution  of  funds  among  re- 
cipients is  required  to  be  determined  by  ap- 
plication of  a  formula  involving  the  amount 
appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available  for 
distribution;  the  amount  available  for  obli- 
gation (as  determined  by  the  President)  shall 
be  substituted  for  the  amount  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  In  the  applica- 
tion of  the  formula. 

"(d)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b),  should  the  Presi- 
dent find  It  necessary  or  desirable  to  exceed 
the  10  per  centum  limitation  provided  in 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b),  he  shall 
notify  Congress  of  those  programs  and  ac- 
tivities for  which  he  believes  It  desirable  to 
reduce  fimds  In  excess  of  such  10  per  centum, 
and  the  amounts  of  such  excess  reductions. 
Any  such  excess  reduction  shall  be  effective 
upon  the  day  the  President  so  notifies  the 
Congress,  except  that  If  during  the  first  pe- 
riod of  sixty  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  Congress  after  the  date  on  which 
such  notice  is  transmitted  to  It,  Congress 
agrees  to  a  Concurrent  Resolution  stating 
that  it  does  not  favor  that  excess  reduction, 
such  excess  reduction  shall  thereafter  no 
longer  be  effective. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  (1) 
continuity  of  session  Is  broken  only  by  an 
adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die,  and  (2) 
the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not  In 
session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 


than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are  ex- 
cluded In  the  computation  of  the  sixty-day 
period. 

"(e)  If  the  committee  to  which  a  resolu- 
tion with  respect  to  a  proposed  excess  reduc- 
tion has  been  referred  has  not  reported  It 
at  the  end  of  ten  calendar  days  after  Its 
introduction.  It  Is  In  order  to  move  either  to 
discharge  the  committee  from  further  con- 
sideration of  any  other  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  the  proposed  excess  reduction  which 
has  been  referred  to  the  committee. 

"(1)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  Individual  favoring  the  resolu- 
tion. Is  highly  privileged  (except  that  It  may 
not  be  made  after  the  committee  has  reported 
a  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same  pro- 
posed excess  reduction),  and  debate  thereon 
shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  one  hour, 
to  be  divided  equally  between  those  favoring 
and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  An 
amendment  to  the  motion  Is  not  In  order, 
and  It  Is  not  In  order  to  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion  Is  agreed  to  or 
disagreed  to. 

"(2)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  is  agreed 
to  or  disagreed  to,  the  motion  may  not  be 
renewed,  nor  may  another  motion  to  dfs- 
charge  the  committee  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
same  proposed  excess  reduction. 

"(f)  When  the  committee  has  reported,  or 
has  been  discharged  from  further  considera- 
tion of  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a  pro- 
posed excess  reduction,  it  is  at  any  time 
thereafter  In  order  (even  though  a  previous 
motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been  disagreed 
to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution.  The  motion  Is  highly  privi- 
leged and  la  not  debatable.  An  amendment 
to  the  motion  Is  not  In  order,  and  It  Is  not 
In  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed 
to. 

"(1)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  ten  hours,  which 
shall  be  divided  equally  between  those  favor- 
ing and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  A 
motion  further  to  limit  debate  Is  not  debat- 
able. An  amendment  to,  or  motion  to  re- 
commit, the  resolution  Is  not  In  order,  and  It 
Is  not  In  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  resolution  Is  agreed  to  or  dis- 
agreed to. 

"(g)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  discharge  from  committee,  of 
the  consideration  of,  a  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  a  proposed  excess  reduction,  and 
motions  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
other  business,  shall  be  decided  without 
debate. 

"(1)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure 
relating  to  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a  pro- 
posed excess  reduction  shall  be  decided  with- 
out debate." 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
sent  to  the  desk  certain  changes  in 
amendment  No.  51  of  a  technical  nature. 

The  first  of  which  clarifies  that  we 
are  applying  the  10-percent  limitation 
to  congressionally  approved  figures  of 
obligatlonal  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1974. 

The  second  includes  within  the  10- 
percent  limitation  any  amount  of  un- 
obligated balances  from  prior  years 
which  is  specified  for  obligation  in  fiscal 
year  1974  by  the  President's  budget.  This 
will  insure  that  if  the  Appropriations 
Committee  relies  on  these  past  obliga- 
tlonal authorities  in  making  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1974  that  authority 
will  be  included  in  the  10 -percent  limi- 
tation. 

The  third  change  is  to  make  reserva- 
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tions  in  excess  of  10  percent  effective  on 
the  day  the  President  gives  notice  to  the 
Congress. 

If  during  the  next  60  days  the  Con- 
gress acts  to  disapprove  the  reduction 
then  the  reservation  will  cease,  and  the 
President  must  propose  another  one. 
This  is  a  practical  change  to  insure  that 
the  President  does  not  propose  a  cut 
with  which  we  agree  only  to  find  the 
agency  as  already  spent  the  funds  some 
time  during  the  60  days.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  preserving  congressional 
priorities  but  I  also  want  to  see  us  stay 
within  this  ceiling. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  modify  my  amendment  in 
accordance  with  that  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  me 
for  the  purpose  of  asking  a  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  later,  so  that  I  can  offer  a 
substitute  to  the  Proxmire  amendment 
as  modified  by  the  Bentsen  amendment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes  indeed.  As  soon 
as  I  finish  my  presentation,  the  Senator 
will  get  the  fioor  to  offer  his  amendent. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Fine.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  In  the  absence  of  some 
language  as  to  how  this  ceiling  is  to  be 
implemented,  I  believe  the  President  will 
claim  he  is  being  given  a  blank  check. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  is 
similar  to  the  amendment  offered  last 
year  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan).  That  amendment 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  46  to  28. 

This  amendment,  like  the  Jordan 
amendment,  would  require  that  any  re- 
ductions necessary  to  implement  the 
ceiling  be  made  proportionately  and 
across  the  board.  For  example,  if  it  was 
felt  that  putting  a  7-percent  limitation 
on  expenditures  was  necessary  to  achieve 
the  $265  billion  limitation,  that  would  be 
applied  to  each  and  every  program,  and 
each  and  every  program  that  had  a  dol- 
lar sign  by  it  and  an  item  in  the  budget 
under  contractual  authority. 

It  exempts  the  same  list  of  uncontrol- 
lable items.  And  like  the  version  which 
passed  the  Senate  last  year,  it  provides 
that  spending  authority  could  not  be 
reduced  by  more  than  10  percent  in  any 
activity,  program  or  item  that  has  a 
dollar  amount  in  an  appropriation  bill. 

Some  concern  was  expressed  last  year 
that  given  the  list  of  exemptions  and 
congressional  authority  already  granted, 
10  percent  reductions  would  not  be 
enough,  that  we  would  not  achieve  the 
$265  billion  by  that  route.  So  we  pro- 
vided for  that  by  saying  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  authority  to  go  beyond 
10  percent  if  it  was  necessary  to  get  to 
the  $265  billion  but  if  he  did  that,  Con- 
gress would  have  the  right  by  concurrent 
resolution  to  deny  that  excess  reduction 
within  60  days.  It  should  be  a  high  pri- 
ority item  and  a  resolution  that  the  com- 
mittee could  be  discharged  from  its  re- 
sponsibility if  it  had  not  given  early 
consideration  to  that  matter.  I  am  con- 
cerned   about    giving    that    additional 


amount  of  fiexibility  to  the  President. 
But  it  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  assure 
that  we  achieve  the  $265  billion  limita- 
tion. 

The  question  has  been  asked:  What 
would  happen  if  Congress  continued  to 
tiun  down  during  that  60-day  period  the 
reductions  in  excess  of  10  percent?  I  do 
not  believe  that  is  a  realistic  situation 
because  Congress  would  be  responsible  in 
that  regard.  He  would  have  to  come  back 
with  additional  reductions  if  those  spe- 
cific numbers  were  turned  down,  but  we 
would  finally  achieve  a  compromise  that 
would  be  equitable  and  accomplish  the 
job. 

I  hope  that,  if  we  enact  this  $265  bil- 
lion expenditure  ceiling  early  in  the  year, 
the  1974  spending  authority  would  not 
cause  outlays  to  exceed  that  figure.  How- 
ever, in  order  to  provide  some  fiexibility 
I  have  included  a  provision  that  should 
the  President  find  it  is  necessary  or  de- 
sirable to  reduce  any  program  by  more 
than  10  percent  in  implementing  this 
ceiling,  he  must  notify  Congress  of  such 
a  reduction  and  Congress  could  veto  that 
action  within  60  days.  Provision  is  also 
made  to  expedite  both  committee  and 
floor  action  on  such  a  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  I  did  not  feel  it 
necessary  to  give  the  President  even  this 
much  fiexibility,  but  the  Congress  has  not 
yet  provided  itself  with  the  facilities  to 
coordinate  its  spending  actions  so  that 
we  can  exercise  the  control  necessary  to 
hit  a  target  figure  even  for  obligation 
authority,  much  less  for  the  actual  out- 
lays. There  is  no  committee  or  organiza- 
tion within  the  Congress  that  can  trans- 
late spending  authority  into  actual  out- 
lays for  any  given  year.  We  must  depend 
upon  the  agencies  in  the  executive 
branch  and  the  computers  at  the  OflBce 
of  Management  and  Budget  to  tell  us 
what  outlays  result  from  the  authority 
we  grant. 

And,  Mr.  President,  we  wonder  why  we 
have  lost  control  over  Federal  spending. 
If  we  are  to  regain  that  control,  we  must 
give  ourselves  the  personnel,  the  orga- 
nization, and  the  machinery  to  make  in- 
formed decisions  on  both  authority  and 
outlays.  But  that  is  not  going  to  happen 
in  time  for  fiscal  1974. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  does 
not  solve  all  of  the  Congress  budget 
problems.  Nor  does  it  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  propriety  or  lack  of  propriety 
of  Presidential  impoundments  under  the 
Anti-Deficiency  Act.  The  Joint  Study 
Committee  on  the  Budget  and  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  are  seek- 
ing to  deal  with  those  questions  in  other 
legislation  and  they  are  the  proper  ones 
to  accomplish  that.  We  should  wait  to 
have  that  before  going  ahead  on  the  im- 
poundment provision.  And  whatever  ac- 
tion we  take  here,  the  impoundment  issue 
will  ultimately  be  settled  in  the  courts. 

But  this  amendment  is  necessaiy  to 
prevent  the  expenditure  ceiling  from  be- 
ing used  as  a  means  of  voiding  congres- 
sional spending  priorities;  without  this 
amendment,  it  surely  would  be  voiding  it. 
It  will  put  the  President  on  notice  that 
the  Congress  is  through  writing  blank 
checks — that  we  are  tired  of  filling  up 
the  well  for  him  to  pour. 

Thus,  I  urge  acceptance  of  this  modifi- 


cation to  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wsmt 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  Texas  very 
much.  In  my  view,  his  modification  to  my 
amendment  will  contribute  greatly  to  the 
merits  of  my  amendment.  It  is  clear  that 
any  amendment,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
would  mean  that  we  have  not  crossed 
the  very  vital  bridge  of  other  priorities. 
Once  wo  have  set  the  ceiling,  once  we 
have  established  the  fact  that  Congress 
is  going  to  be  fiscally  responsible,  then  it 
seems  to  me  the  priorities  established  by 
Congress  in  our  appropriation  measures 
should  be  followed. 

CEILING  REMOVES  IMPOUNDING  ARGOMENTS 

In  my  view,  if  Congress  establishes  a 
ceiling  and  sticks  by  it,  that  removes 
any  genuine  argument  the  President  has 
for  impounding  funds. 

If  Congress  establishes  a  fiscally  re- 
sponsible ceiling,  then  Congress,  in  my 
view,  has  the  right  to  determine  spend- 
ing priorities,  and  the  President  then 
has  both  the  duty  and  the  responsibility 
to  carry  them  out  faithfully. 

Members  of  the  Senate  may  differ  over 
what  our  priorities  should  be.  We  can 
work  that  out  over  the  term  of  this  ses- 
sion. But  if  we  establish  a  ceiling  and 
stick  with  it,  then  whatever  priorities 
we  work  out,  through  the  cut  and  thrust 
of  our  debate,  the  bills  we  pass,  and  the 
programs  we  push  forward  or  cancel, 
should  prevail.  That  is  why  my  $265 
billion  ceiling  also  will  have  an  anti- 
impounding  provision,  to  make  certain 
that  once  we  establish  a  ceiling  at  or 
below  the  President's  proposed  spending, 
our  priorities  will  prevail. 

PRESIDE^fT    LOSES    IMPOUNDING    ARGUMENT 

In  the  absence  of  a  spending  ceiling, 
the  President's  right  to  impound  funds 
on  grounds  of  fiscal  responsibility — that 
there  is  a  raging  inflation  at  home  and 
the  devaluation  of  the  dollar  abroad— 
is  in  my  view  undeniable.  If  he  acts  to 
save  the  economy  and  to  save  the  dollar, 
any  Congress  which  tries  to  spend  more 
than  we  should  is  going  to  lose  the  argu- 
ment. The  President  is  bound  to  win, 
and  he  should  win. 

But  if  we  establish  a  ceiling,  then  the 
President  is  no  longer  justified  in  freez- 
ing funds  which  Congress  has  author- 
ized, merely  on  the  ground  that  he  does 
not  like  the  programs. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  many  programs 
cannot  be  improved.  Of  course  they  can. 
They  should  be  improved,  and  that  goes 
for  programs  we  like  as  well  as  programs 
we  do  not  like.  One  can  find  waste  not 
only  in  the  military  budget  but  also  in 
education  and  health  and  housing  and  in 
the  space  budget  and,  in  fact,  everywhere 
anyone  really  takes  the  time  and  effort 
to  look. 

None  of  us  objects  to  improving  pro- 
grams. Most  of  us  object  to  killing  them 
off  or  impounding  the  funds  provided  we 
act  responsibly  on  an  overall  basis. 

If  we  establish  a  spending  ceiling,  then 
I  believe  the  President  has  no  leg  to 
stand  on  with  respect  to  impounding 
funds  for  fiscal  reasons.  If  he  does  not 
like  a  program,  provided  we  are  below 
this  budget,  it  would  be  incumbent  for 
him  to  come  to  Congress  and  to  ask  for 
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a  change  in  the  law  or  a  rescission 
funds,  before  he  cut  those  programs 
impounded  the  fimds. 

All  of  us  know  that  there  are  an3 
ber  of  specific  programs  in  whlc 
structive  changes  could  be  made 
save  money  and  to  make  them  mote 
cient  and  effective.  But  leglslativs 
posals  should  be  made  and  authority 
sought  before  they  are  killed  by  ad  ninls- 
trative  action. 

We  should  insist  on  that.  We 
assert  the  traditional  rights  of 
to  legislate   and  to  control  the 
strings. 

BELIEVE   PRESIDENT   WOCU)  BE   BZSPON  StBLE 

If  we  establish  a  ceiling  at  or  below 
the  President's  budget  level,  I  l)elieve 
that  the  President  will  be  politically 
responsible  and  end  the  arbitral  y  im- 
pounding of  funds.  But  until  a  cei  ing  is 
established  and  the  budget  is  under  con- 
trol, the  President  has  Congress  over  a 
barrel,  and  we  in  Congress  ought  to  be 
intelligent  enough  to  recognize  it. 

If  Congress  is  going  to  go  to  the 
with  the  President  over  priorities 
the  impounding  of  funds,  we  must 
set  our  own  house  in  order  and 
spending. 

Then  our  views  and  our  priirlties 
make  sense.  Without  a  celling,  the  E»resi- 
dent  is  bound  to  win  the  budget  sti  uggle. 

DUTERENCE   BETWEEN   OUTLAYS  AN  ) 
APPROPRIATIONS 

One  of  the  things  that  has  caused  so 
much  disagreement  over  the  issuis  of  a 
spending  celling  is  the  difference  be- 
tween an  "outlay"  or  "spending,"  (»n  the 
one  hand,  and  an  "appropriation"  or 
"new  obligational  authority."  on  the 
other. 

The  President's  spending  prox)sals 
and  our  proposal  for  a  ceiling  both  have 
to  do  with  "outlays"  or  "spendli  g"  In 
fiscal  year  1974. 

The  $268.7  billion  in  spending  :n  the 
President's  budget  comes  from  a  v  iriety 
of  sources.  Only  about  half  of  it  s  ap- 
propriated this  year  by  Congress.  A  big 
chunk  of  it  comes  from  past  appn  )pria- 
tlons.  We  already  have  a  backlog  o :  $299 
billion  in  past  appropriations  and  s  pend- 
ing authority.  Some  $42.4  billion  of  the 
$299  billion  is  included  in  the  "outlays" 
the  President  proposes  in  fiscal  yeai  1974. 

Additional  funds  come  from  the  social 
security  and  highway  tnist  funds. 

So  what  is  spent  in  fiscal  yeai  1974 
and  what  is  appropriated  in  fisca  year 
1974  are  two  entirely  different  thir  gs. 

In  fact,  they  are  so  badly  relate  I  that 
it  takes  a  $3  cut  in  appropriatic  ns  to 
effect  a  $1  cut  in  "outlays"  or  "spend- 
ing" this  year.  That  is  the  rule  of  tl  mmb. 

The  $268.7  billion  "outlay"  bud  jet  of 
the  President  Is  made  up  of  func  s  ap- 
propriated in  the  past,  from  trust  funds 
over  which  Congress  has  little  immediate 
control,  for  interest  on  the  debt 
varies  with  economic  conditions, 
required  payments  under  contracts; 
as  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
where  the  bUls  are  paid  first  ard  the 
agency  submits  the  amount  to  Congress 
as  an  accomplished  fact. 

That  is  the  problem  we  face,  ani  1  that 
is  why  the  only  way  Congress  caii  gain 
control  of  the  purse  strings  this  jear  is 
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to  vote  a  spending  ceiling  on  the  Presi- 
dent's right  to  spend. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  Uke  the  Senator 
to  know  that  these  questions  are  friendly, 
not  unfriendly.  They  are  Intended  to 
elucidate  the  situation.  The  reason  for 
my  asking  them  is  that  I  serve  on  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  and, 
and  other  members  of  that  committee, 
as  the  Senator  knows.  Senator  Ervin 
including  myself,  have  been  trying  to 
fashion  some  generic  bill  to  deal  with  the 
constitutional  issue  of  impoimdment,  up- 
on which  we  and  others  on  the  commit- 
tee feel  very  strongly.  So  I  just  give  the 
Senator  the  framework  within  which  I 
am  asking  these  questions. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  if  he  would 
take  part  in  this  colloquy,  to  the  extent 
that  he  would  like  to,  because  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  is  going  to  address 
some  questions  on  the  impounding  pro- 
visions which  have  just  been  incorpo- 
rated Into  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  note  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
cuts  the  spending  figure  to  $265  billion. 
I  note,  also,  that  liis  press  release,  which 
I  have  read  very  carefully,  says  that  he 
actually  considered  the  administration's 
$268.7  billion  figtu-e  and  that  he  and  his 
colleagues  felt  that  it  should  nonethe- 
less be  cut  to  $265  billion.  He  gives  no 
reasons  except  that  it  is  just  a  cut. 

The  question  I  ask  the  Senator  is  this: 
Would  we  not  be  better  advised  to  leave 
the  level  at  $268.7  billion,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we.  ourselves,  have  not  yet  set 
up  the  necessary  machinery  to  determine 
what  should  be  a  proper  ceiling,  and  that 
the  President's  appraisal  is  the  best  we 
have  at  this  time.  If  we  tried  to  use  $265 
billion,  we  would  be  guessing  and  would 
be  reaching  for  a  figure  simply  to  cut 
his,  without  necessarily  being  able  to 
make  a  case  for  it.  However,  knowing 
Senator  Proxmire  as  well  as  I  do  and 
respecting  him  as  much  as  I  do,  Is  there 
a  case  prepared  for  the  cut?  Why  Is  It 
necessary  to  reduce  the  President's  cell- 
ing by  $3.7  billion? 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ator that,  where  the  shoe  pinches,  in 
housing,  in  health,  in  manpower  train- 
ing, in  poverty,  and  so  forth,  the  indi- 
vidual amounts  Involved  are  not  very 
great,  not  when  you  lay  that  beside  $79 
billion  for  defense  or  other  big  items  In 
the  budget. 

So  the  $3.7  billion  reduction  is  really 
an  Important  item  when  it  comes  to  the 
things  which  many  of  us  feel  have  been 
neglected  in  terms  of  priorities.  The  $3.7 
billion,  while  only  1.5  percent  of  the  total 
ceiling  is  important  because  that  will  fig- 
ure In  the  question  of  allocating  priori- 
ties. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say,  first,  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing, will  offer  an  amendment  to  raise  the 
level  to  the  $268  billion.  I  do  not  know 
If  It  Is  $268.7. 

Of  course,  the  crux  of  the  discussion 


on  the  Eagleton  amendment  will  be 
whether  or  not  we  should  stick  close  to 
what  the  President  has  proposed  or 
whether  we  should  go  as  far  down  as  I 
have. 

I  have  a  whole  series  of  reasons  for 
taking  the  $265  billion  figure.  The  Sen- 
ator should  know  that  some  6  weeks  ago 
I  developed,  with  the  help  of  the  staff 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  and  my 
own  staff,  a  coimter  budget;  that  we 
went  through  every  major  Item  and  de- 
termined the  level  of  spending  we 
thought  could  be  justified. 

On  the  basis  of  that  coimter  Judgment 
we  determined  that  $265  billion  would 
provide  what  I  think  Is  a  generous  budg- 
et and  would  be  effected — here  are  many 
ways  to  do  It — by  keeping  military  spend- 
ing at  the  current  level  rather  than  rais- 
ing it  by  $4  billion,  by  $1  billion  below 
what  the  President  requested  in  foreign 
aid,  and  by  one  or  two  other  relatively 
modest  reductions,  and  then  restoring 
all  of  the  reductions  the  President  made 
in  the  welfare  programs.  That  is  one 
scenario.  You  would  not  have  to  accept 
those  to  adopt  my  position. 

I  understand  the  President  arrived  at 
his  $268.7  billion  by  calculating  what  a 
full  employment  balanced  budget  was 
and  by  starting  with  that.  He  did  not 
start  with  what  we  need  in  the  various 
programs. 

I  think  because  inflation  is  so  serious 
we  can  argue  that  a  full  employment  bal- 
ance Is  not  adequate  to  restrain  an  econ- 
omy in  which  the  No.  1  problem  is  infla- 
tion. No.  2,  during  the  last  6  months  of 
calendar  year  1973,  If  we  go  ahead  with 
the  President's  budget  of  $268.7  billion, 
the  full  employment  deficit  will  be  $3.7 
billion.  In  other  words  what  I  am  pro- 
posing would  bring  it  into  balance  In  this 
period,  and  a  surplus  next  year. 

I  think  from  an  economic  standpoint 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  recognizing 
spending  priorities  and  needs,  that  this 
is  a  responsible  and  logical  approach. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
will  await  with  interest  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton). 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Later  on  In  my 
speech  I  will  point  out  that  whereas  the 
administration  argued  that  they  made 
the  most  meticulous  examination  of 
spending,  we  have  secured  their  justifi- 
cation and  they  are  anything  but  metic- 
ulous. It  is  based  on  generalization  and 
not  on  detailed  analysis.  I  can  document 
that,  and  I  intend  to  do  so. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Will  the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may 
address  a  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  On  the  impoundment 
issue,  I  am  moved  only  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  serious  constitutional  questions 
about  impoundment  as  It  terminates  a 
program,  such  as  the  dismantling  of 
OEO,  or  for  practical  purposes,  by  deny- 
ing it  any  funds,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

We  have  this  matter  under  considera- 
tion. We  do  not  wish  to  concede  the  con- 
stitutional point  until  we  are  ready  to 
argue  the  statute  dealing  with  the  rela- 
tionship between  Congress  and  the  Presl- 
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dent  on  that  score.  Therefore,  I  wish  to 
ask  this  question. 

Does  the  Senator  think  that  imder 
those  circumstances  It  is  desirable  to 
make  any  provision  respecting  Impoimd- 
ment in  this  ceiling  bill?  In  other  words, 
are  we  not  conceding  the  right  of  the 
President  to  Impound?  That  Is  part  A. 
If  we  adopt  the  Senator's  amendment, 
are  we  not  conceding  the  right  of  the 
President  to  impound,  and  that  is  some- 
thing we  do  not  want  to  do  yet.  We  may 
or  may  not  do  It  In  the  future  depending 
on  the  definitive  legislation  from  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

Second,  even  if  we  went  the  Senator's 
route,  does  he  not  think  we  should  have 
a  saving  clause  saying  this  Is  for  1  year 
only,  which  it  is,  and  tack  It  onto  this 
amendment,  which  is  for  1  year? 

We  do  not  want  to  give  away  the  ball 
game.  I  do  not  think  we  should  act  now 
but  at  least  we  should  have  a  provision, 
which  I  shall  be  glad  to  offer,  to  say  that 
nothing  in  this  amendment,  which  Is  only 
applicable  for  the  temporary  period  of 
1  year  to  implement  the  celling,  shall 
prejudice  the  right  of  Congress  to  legis- 
late in  this  field,  passing  on  that  consti- 
tutional power? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  share  the  concern  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  I  went  to 
some  lengths  to  avoid  the  question  the 
Senator  has  raised.  We  have  this  matter 
in  committee  and  also  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  working 
on  this  matter.  I  understand  the  bill  Is 
almost  at  the  markup  stage.  In  addition, 
we  know  we  have  this  matter  before  the 
courts  where  it  will  ultimately  be  decided. 
We  tried  to  avoid  the  question  to  the  ex- 
tent we  could,  and  still  be  practical.  We 
thought  the  President  had  to  have  the 
authority  to  get  back  to  the  $265  billion 
limitation.  It  is  a  matter  of  being  prag- 
matic. 

On  the  second  point,  we  are  talking 
about  only  1  year.  That  Is  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  was  sasdng. 

At  this  time  we  do  not  have  the  me- 
chanics relating  to  income  and  outgo, 
which  will  be  the  ultimate  accomplish- 
ment of  a  sophisticated  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  we  are  considering  now,  what  is 
before  the  committee.  I  would  have  no 
objection  to  the  1-year  limitation,  my- 
self. I  defer  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  an  excellent 
suggestion.  That  is  the  intention.  I  am 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  of  this  whole  problem. 
The  reason  we  are  doing  it  this  way  is 
that  it  will  not  be  ready  until  next  year, 
and  I  think  the  Senator's  suggestion  is 
excellent. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will  draft  something 
and  may  offer  it. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  lis- 
tened to  the  statement  of  the  Senator  on 
the  introduction  of  his  amendment.  I 
share  his  view  that  we  must  have  a 
spending  celling  and  reassert  congres- 
sional priorities  within  that  celling,  and 
we  must  do  so  as  quickly  as  possible,  for 
a  host  of  reasons. 


I  am  sympathetic  with  the  thrust  of 
the  Senator's  proposal.  However,  I  have 
one  question  of  fact  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Senator.  I  think  the  answer  Is  in  his 
remarks.  His  amendment,  which  Is  now 
part  of  the  Proxmire  amendment,  is  de- 
signed to  deal  with  how  the  President  re- 
duces spending  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
ing under  the  spending  ceiling.  It  does 
not  deal  with  the  other  issue,  which  Is 
called  Impoundment.  The  President 
claims  he  has  unlimited  power  to  reduce 
the  program  or  eliminate  It.  The  Presi- 
dent claims  the  authority  to  spend  or  not 
to  spend  as  he  sees  fit. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  correct.  I  have 
tried  to  avoid  the  impoundment  ques- 
tion because  it  was  before  the  appropri- 
ate committee  in  the  Senate  and  the 
court.  I  felt  this  was  a  grave  constitu- 
tional question,  and  one  that  should  not 
be  resolved  by  amendment  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate,  without  full  consideration 
by  the  committee.  I  was  waiting  for  that 
piece  of  legislation.  I  understand  it  will 
be  forthcoming  soon. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  clarification.  The  reason  I  ask, 
and  I  would  appreciate  the  Senator's  re- 
sponse, is  that  I  am  afraid  if  we  give  the 
President  a  spending  celling  that  I  think 
we  all  want,  without  some  very  specific 
control  over  this  generalized  impound- 
ment, he  will  use  the  spending  ceiling  to 
excuse  a  whole  host  of  things.  He  will 
not  only  continue  to  impound,  as  he  has 
In  the  past,  but  say  that  he  has  been  di- 
rected by  Congress  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  We  have  carefully  pro- 
vided in  this  amendment  that  he  cannot 
pick  and  choose  the  program  he  will  cut; 
It  has  to  be  the  same  in  each  program; 
a  line  item,  anything  that  has  a  dollar 
figure,  which  the  House  and  the  Senate 
decide  merits  a  dollar  figure  would  be 
controlled  by  this  10-percent  maximum 
curtailment.  If  it  were  7  percent  on  one 
item  It  would  have  to  be  7  percent  on  all 
of  them. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  What  Is  being  pro- 
posed essentially  Is  the  Jordan  amend- 
ment adopted  in  the  last  Congress. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  That  is  right,  which 
passed  here  by  a  vote  of  46  to  28. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  And  which  I  sup- 
ported. 

There  is  some  concern — and  I  would 
like  the  Senator  to  give  me  his  views  on 
this — that  if  we  give  the  President  the 
spending  celling,  we  will  have  great  diffi- 
culty getting  control,  later  on,  on  the 
broad  issue  of  impoundment.  If  we  give 
him  the  spending  ceiling,  he  will  use  the 
spending  ceiling  to  blame  the  Congress 
for  the  cuts  in  human  programs.  Paren- 
thetically, I  might  add  that  the  $265  bU- 
lion  ceiling  would  result  in  cutting  out 
billions  of  dollars  in  human  programs. 
Then  when  we  try  to  control  impound- 
ments, we  will  find  that  he  is  in  a  far 
better  strategic  position  to  oppose  our 
seeking  to  have  control  over  impound- 
ments. Does  the  Senator  from  Texas 
share  that  concern? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  No,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  does  not. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  xmless  I  misunder- 


stood the  Senator,  he  said  the  $265  bil- 
lion ceiling  will  result  in  billions  of  dol- 
lars being  cut  from  human  programs. 
He  Is  wrong.  I  have  a  list  of  all  the  hu- 
man programs  that  have  been  passed 
by  Congress.  If  we  put  them  all  into  ef- 
fect, the  total  is  less  than  $2.7  billion. 
Certainly,  if  we  cannot  cut  more  than 
that  amount  out  of  the  military  budget 
and  out  of  the  foreign  aid  budget  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  out  of  the  space  budget, 
I  will  be  astounded.  Certainly,  out  of  the 
military  and  foreign  aid  budget  alone  we 
should  provide  for  that  $2.7  billion,  and 
there  is  $3  billion  to  restore  control. 

I  think  there  is  confusion  over  outlays 
and  obligational  authorities.  In  outlays 
what  we  need  is  very  little,  and  that  Is 
what  the  Senator  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  has 
yielded  to  me  for  a  question,  so  I  will  be 
very  glad  to  defer  to  the  Senator  to  com- 
plete his  statement,  but  I  have  two  con- 
cerns over  the  proposed  amendment, 
even  though  I  agree  that  we  should  set 
a  ceiling  as  quickly  as  possible  and  set 
priorities,  and  they  are:  No.  1,  the  cut 
proposed  by  this  amendment  is  too  deep. 
I  would  oppose  a  $267  billion  ceiling,  be- 
cause I  think  It  takes  another  $1  billion 
out  of  compelling  human  programs  that 
we  cannot  afford.  No.  2,  the  amendment 
does  not  deal  with  the  general  question 
of  impoundment  at  all. 

I  think,  unless  we  do  that,  the  Presi- 
dent Is  going  to  use  this  ceiling  to  justify 
further  selective  cuts,  even  though  it 
might  not  be  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Bentsen  amendment.  I  can  hear  the  an- 
swer being  made  to  the  doctors,  the 
teachers,  the  poverty  workers,  the  en- 
vironmentalists, the  housing  specialists: 
"Congress  told  me  to  cut  these  pro- 
grams." So  we  will  be  held  to  answer  for 
these  cuts. 

Further,  If  we  give  him  the  spending 
celling  without  providing  for  control  over 
impoundments  such  as  envisioned  In  the 
Ervin  amendment,  he  will  be  in  a  stra- 
tegic position  to  oppose  our  effort  to  get 
congressional  control. 

I  am  told  that  Is  the  reason  Mr.  Mahon, 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  fights  so  hard  on  the  ques- 
tion of  control  over  Impoundments,  be- 
cause he  Is  fearful  that  If  the  President 
gets  this  spending  ceiling  without  control 
over  impoundment  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress, the  President  will  get  what  he 
wants. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  that 
what  he  says  would  be  ideally  true  If  we 
could  accomplish  it  now,  but  I  do  not 
think  we  can  do  it.  What  we  have  here,  in 
effect,  is  a  stopgap  measure.  It  Is  a  1-year 
limitation  on  the  effectiveness  of  this 
law.  But  when  we  take  these  people  and 
what  they  represent,  we  are  saying,  un- 
der the  Bentsen  amendment  their  cuts 
will  be  the  same,  be  it  for  child  welfare, 
national  defense,  farmers'  programs.  If 
the  President  cuts  3  percent  on  one,  he 
cuts  3  percent  on  each.  Congress  would 
set  the  priorities.  We  have  let  the  Presi- 
dent cut  back  to  the  ceiling.  We  have  set 
this  procedure  for  the  forthcoming  fiscal 
year.  It  is  the  best  we  can  come  up  with 
after  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  study. 
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Mr.  PROXMERE.  Let  me  read  tl  le  list 
of  what  has  been  restored: 

AU  of  OEO,  $425  miUion. 

In  agriculture,  all  of  REAP,  REA, 
housing — domestic  farm  labor,  disaster 
loans,  special  milk. 

For  HEW,  health  services  plaining 
and  development,  preventive  i  ealth 
services,  library  services,  civil  rights  edu- 
cation, NIH,  student  loans,  health  and 
manpower. 

For  HUD — incidentally,  it  is  sutstan- 
tially  higher  in  1974  than  in  1973— It  in- 
cludes low-rent  public  housing,  housing 
for  elderly  and  handicapped,  coun;eling 
services,  grants  for  basic  water  and  sewer 
facilities,  rehabilitation  loan  fund. 

Also,  under  Labor,  all  of  man]>ower 
revenue  sharing  and  all  of  emergency 
employment  assistance. 

Under  EPA,  all  of  resource  recovery, 
and  new  technology  for  air  polluti(  in. 

Under  Veterans'  Administration,  all  of 
compensation  and  pensions. 

All  of  Arms  Control  and  Disarms  ment 
Agency. 

All  this  for  less  than  $2.7  billion. 

We  ought  to  take  a  look  at  what  these 
outlays  have  been  before  we  argu<  that 
we  are  going  to  cut  human  programs. 
This  is  something  that  can  be  don«  with 
the  kind  of  reduction  in  the  militar  y  and 
foreign  aid  budgets  which,  on  the  basis 
of  our  experience  last  year  and  th(  i  year 
before.  Congress  is  going  to  put  into 
effect. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  wi  1  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin expects  most  of  these  cuts  to  come 
out  of  the  defense  budget,  and  n<it  the 
foreign  aid  budget.  Is  that  what  the 
Senator  from  Texas  anticipated? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  just  ans^  ering 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  by  po  nting 
out  that  this  is  something  that  can  be  ac- 
complished without  cutting  humai  pro- 
grams. It  may  be  that  the  major  ty  of 
Congress  may  want  to  reduce  thoiie  so- 
called  human  or  welfare  programs.  May- 
be it  does.  I  am  saying  that  thL  is  a 
modest  diminution  of  what  the  'resi- 
dent Is  proposing.  Last  year  the  Coi  igress 
cut  the  defense  budget  by  $5  billi)n.  It 
cut  the  foreign  aid  budget  more  tian  I 
am  suggesting  here.  In  other  woids,  if 
we  do  what  we  did  last  year,  we  ^rould 
possibly  have  lower  than  a  $268  liillion 
budget — in  fact,  a  $265  billion  bud(  et  we 
are  proposing. 

Mr.  I'OWER.  I  may  point  out  tl  lat  60 
percent  of  the  defense  budget  is  fo  ■  per- 
sonnel. That  means  it  would  not  come 
out  of  personnel,  but  procurement  and 
military  construction,  and  perhaps  result 
in  base  closings. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Approximately  5^  per- 
cent of  the  defense  budget  is  in  personnel 
costs,  so  a  cut  across  the  board  nrould 
come  out  of  controllable  items. 

Mr.  TOWER.  WoiJd  come  out  of '  phat? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Would  come  out  of 
controllable  items. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  would  mear  pro- 
curement and  construction. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  It  would  come  ^ut  of 
controllable  items  in  the  defense  budget. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  When  the  Senator 
talks  about  decreasing  the  defense  budg- 
et, approximately  50  percent  of  it  is  to 
be  used  for  pay  increases  that  have  al- 
ready been  made. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  that 
fully.  I  imderstand  there  are  going  to 
have  to  be  increases  for  pay  and  infla- 
tion. But  the  Vietnam  war  is  over.  By 
1973  we  will  have  spent  close  to  $6  bil- 
lion on  Vietnam.  I  am  saying  we  can 
fund  $4  billion  because  of  pay  and  in- 
flation, and  have  some  left  over.  Then 
there  would  be  a  modest  reduction  in  de- 
fense that  would  give  us  $2  billion  to  hold 
it  down  to  the  level  of  last  year.  I  am 
saying  that  the  proposal  I  make  is  not 
very   drastic. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  We  are  talking 
about  a  very  major  portion  of  the  de- 
fense budget — now  close  to  60  percent — 
that  is  wrapped  up  in  pay.  We  are  trying 
to  force  down  this  amount  so  that  it  will 
be  less  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  men  and  women  involved  will 
be  fewer.  We  are  not  ready  to  argue 
whether  we  are  ready  to  delete  this  spe- 
cific item  or  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct.  It 
may  very  well  be  that  Congress  will  de- 
cide the  military  budget  will  be  cut  more 
or  less.  I  am  trying  to  establish  a  $265 
billion  budget.  I  think  it  is  not  a  drastic 
reduction.  This  reduction  in  spending  will 
permit  the  restoration  of  some  of  these 
so-called  human  programs. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  We  are  talking  about 
controlled  items.  The  Joint  economic  re- 
port shows  that  we  have  about  $75  bil- 
lion in  controllable  items,  out  of  the  $265 
billion  budget  we  are  proposing.  So  if 
we  go  to  a  10-percent  cut,  we  are  talking 
only  about  a  $7.5  billion  cut.  And  that  is 
across  the  board  on  all  the  controllable 
items,  and  the  priorities  will  have  been 
set  by  the  Congress  itself.  That  is  what 
we  are  trying  to  preserve. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rccfc 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  amendment  in  its  pres- 
ent form  includes  two  principles  that  are 
essential  for  a  reassertion  of  the  con- 
gressional authority  in  the  control  of  the 
overall  outlays.  However,  it  is  missing  a 
third.  I  think  we  all  agree  that  some  ceil- 
ing is  needed.  I  would  like  to  have  a 
higher  ceiling  than  the  Senator  would. 
However,  I  think  we  all  agree,  or  most  of 
us,  on  what  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  seeks  to 
achieve.  At  least,  the  last  time  we  voted 
on  essentially  that  proposal,  approxi- 
mately 65  Senators  voted  for  it. 

What  is  missing  and  what  is  bothering 
me — and  I  would  like  to  have  the  Senator 
give  me  his  views  on  this  matter — is  that 
there  is  still,  according  to  the  President, 
even  with  the  amendment  as  modified, 
unlimited  authority  in  the  President  to 
cut  and  eliminate  anything  he  wants  to, 
any  time  he  wants  to.  We  need  the  Ervln 


smiendment  which  seeks  to  meet  the 
question  of  the  President's  unprecedented 
theories  about  his  powers  to  impound 
anything  he  wants  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  the  whole  point  of  the  Bentsen  amend- 
ment. That  is  why  I  wanted  it. 

Mr.  BENTSEI'I.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
no  imlimited  authority  in  the  President. 
He  asks  to  do  it  across  the  board  in  each 
and  every  program  on  the  same  percent- 
age. However,  I  think  this  means  to  cut 
it  back  to  the  $265  billion.  So,  there  is  a 
very  strict  limitation  on  what  he  can  do. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Under  this,  that  is 
correct.  However,  he  can  still  say,  "Not 
under  the  Proxmire  amendment  or  the 
Bentsen  amendment,  but  imder  my  gen- 
eral power  to  cut  all  funds,  I  will  cut  out 
all  programs  that  I  do  not  want."  That 
is  what  he  can  say. 

He  can  say,  "The  Bentsen  amendment 
gives  me  the  authority  to  reduce  the 
items  pro  rata  to  get  down  to  the  spend- 
ing ceiling.  However,  I  am  cutting  out 
this  program  as  President  because  I  am 
the  Commander  in  Chief  and  have  con- 
trol over  the  economy  and  the  other 
things  I  claim  to  have  authority  over.  I 
will  cut  out  the  program." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  my 
answer  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
that  he  makes  a  good  point.  But  of 
course,  we  cannot  do  everything  on  this 
bill.  If  we  try  to  do  that,  we  will  not  get 
anywhere. 

We  have  to  decide  what  we  can  do  now. 
Other  things  may  come  along.  After  we 
agree  to  the  amendment,  the  House  may 
act  on  Representative  Mahon's  proposal 
that  has  great  merit,  I  think.  I  woiUd  like 
to  see  that  matter  considered.  However, 
we  do  what  we  can  do.  And  my  amend- 
ment would  let  us  have  far  greater  pow- 
ers to  prevent  impoimdments  than  be- 
fore. 

The  President  is  still  free,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  pointed  out. 
However,  we  have  to  be  careful  about 
proceeding  further  on  this  point.  The 
urgency  is  to  establish  a  ceiling  and  im- 
poundment provisions. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  pose  a  question  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  and  perhaps  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

It  puzzles  me  as  to  why  this  amend- 
ment would  be  offered  at  this  time.  I 
believe  that  the  Senator  from  Texas 
stated  a  little  while  ago  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  was  going  to  bring 
out  a  bill  dealing  with  this  matter  with- 
in the  next  2  or  3  days.  Did  I  not 
imderstand  that  to  be  true? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  On  the  question  of  im- 
poundment, that  is  correct.  However, 
that  does  not  deal  with  the  ceiling  or 
expenditures  or  the  impoundments  of 
funds. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  reason  I  offered 
the  amendment  on  the  devaluation  bill 
is  that  the  President  asked  Congress  to 
establish  a  ceiling  before  any  action  on 
any  spending  bills.  And  I  think  that  was 
a  reasonable  and  proper  suggestion. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
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Committee  and  as  chairman  of  the  ap- 
propriations subcommittee  that  has  the 
third  highest  budget  to  consider,  I  would 
Uke  to  see  a  ceiling  established,  and  es- 
tablished as  soon  as  possible.  I  cannot 
think  of  a  bill  more  appropriate  than  the 
devaluation  bill,  because  we  are  in  this 
diflBculty  because  of  oiu:  inflation  prob- 
lem. And  a  major  reason  for  that  prob- 
lem is  because  we  have  had  a  very  big 
Federal  spending  and  a  very  huge  Fed- 
eral deflcit.  One  way  to  cope  with  that 
problem  is  to  establish  a  ceiling. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  our  estab- 
lishing a  ceiling.  I  have  felt  that  we 
ought  to  accept  the  President's  ceiling 
rather  than  try  to  set  one  and  go  lower. 
However,  have  we  not  set  up  a  joint  com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  studying  this 
very  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Tlie  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  am  on  that  joint  committee,  and 
that  joint  committ-ee  has,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  already  issued  an  interim  report 
unanimously  and  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  will  not  have  recom- 
mendations for  fiscal  year  1974  appro- 
priations. The  first  fiscal  year  for  which 
we  will  have  it  is  for  1975  and  subse- 
quent fiscal  years. 

For  this  budget,  we  cannot  deal  with 
the  many  problems  we  have.  We  have  to 
schedule  hearings  over  a  number  of 
months  and  then  debate  and  discuss  the 
matters  and  come  out  with  recommen- 
dations. However,  that  will  be  after  next 
year. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  glad  to  have 
that  explanation.  I  was  imder  the  im- 
pression that  an  effort  would  be  made  to 
establish  a  celling  this  year  and  not  pro- 
ceed to  work  out  both  priorities  and  a 
ceiling  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  How- 
ever, I  can  understand  the  situation  that 
the  Senator  has  just  explained. 

This  thought  occurs  to  me.  If  I  may 
go  further,  let  us  assume  that  this  is 
added  to  this  bill  and  let  us  be  realistic 
about  it.  What  is  going  to  happen  when 
it  gets  to  the  House  of  Representatives? 
I  think  we  all  know  that  Representative 
WiLBtTR  Mills  is  not  going  to  let  this 
amendment  stay  in  the  bill.  And  I  imag- 
ine that,  when  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  is  present  on  the  floor, 
he  will  raise  some  questions  about  it,  also. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  may  well  be 
the  situation  in  the  House.  They  may 
have  a  ceiling  that  will  be  higher  or 
lower. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
not  thinking  about  that.  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  this,  as  I  interpret  it,  lies  with 
the  two  revenue  committees — the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  in  the  House  and 
the  Finance  Committee  in  the  Senate. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  that  my  under- 
standing is  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee probably  asserts  the  most  con- 
vincing case. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  may  be 
right. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  they  have  been  attached  to  tax  bills. 
There  is  no  reason  why  it  cannot  be  at- 
tached to  the  pending  bill  because  it  is 
germane.  We  all  recognize  the  very  seri- 
ous importance  of  having  a  ceiling  that 
wUl  stick. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Germaneness  is  not 
a  matter  concerned  here.  However,  when 
it  reaches  the  floor  of  the  House,  it  will 
be  a  different  matter.  I  think  we  ought 
to  consider  the  two  sides  of  this  thing. 
I  believe  in  a  ceiling.  However,  I  have 
not  felt  that  we  were  ready  to  set  the 
amount  here.  Of  course,  I  was  hoping 
that  the  joint  committee  was  coming  up 
with  something. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  pretty  much  forced  to  act  if  we 
are  to  have  a  ceiling  that  will  be  effective. 
If  we  wait  much  longer,  it  will  be  before 
the  House  and  it  will  move  along  there. 
Then  we  will  have  a  different  proposition. 
Besides  appropriating  in  any  area,  we  are 
pretty  much  tied  to  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  recognize  that 
problem.  And  I  have  thought  about  it  in 
connection  with  some  bills  we  have  al- 
ready passed. 

While  I  was  for  them,  I  was  wonder- 
ing whether  we  were  acting  wisely  in 
establishing  the  amounts  we  did  for 
those  bills. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  that  I  am  getting  to  is  somewhat 
related  to  the  Senator's  point.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  are  missing  someone  im- 
portant— the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin),  the  congressional 
scholar  on  Federal  impoimdments  and 
on  the  question  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  Congress. 

His  bill  affecting  impoundment,  which 
he  is  working  on  now  and  which  is  close 
to  completion,  as  I  understand  it,  is,  I 
think,  the  missing  element  in  what  we 
are  doing.  I  think,  if  a  spending  ceiling 
leaves  the  Senate  without  something 
dealing  with  fund  impoundment,  we  will 
have  done  far  less  than  we  have  ex- 
pected. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  may  be 
an  invention  which  will  turn  to  plague 
the  inventor,  because  I  would  not  be  a 
bit  surprised  If  the  President  used  this 
amendment  to  cut  the  heart  out  of  many 
programs,  and  then  blame  Congress  for 
doing  so. 

So  I  would  like  to  see  us  wait  until 
Senator  Ervin  comes  back.  I  think  then 
we  could  put  together  a  bill  that  we  could 
live  with,  and  could  act  much  more 
swiftly  thsm  we  can  today. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  just  this :  I  am  in  essential  agreement 
with  what  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  said.  I  think  perhaps  we  are  taking 
a  big  bite  without  considering  the  little 
bites  that  go  to  make  it  up,  and  I  think 
the  matter  of  impoundment  is  one  of 
them. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
may  I  point  out  that  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Senator  Ervin,  is  working  on  this 
principle,  but  once  again,  it  is  generally 
applicable  machinery  that  they  are  try- 
ing to  develop,  and  probably  not  ma- 
chinery that  could  be  adapted  and  ap- 
plied to  the  problem  commencing  this 


year.  If  we  are  to  act  this  year,  we  have 
to  act  soon. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  going  to  report  soon.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  his  bill  would  be  a 
more  appropriate  vehicle  for  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  here,  because  there  we  will 
be  considering  more  comprehensively,  I 
think,  the  matter  of  impoundment.  It 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  logical  to  pull 
down  the  amendment  on  this  bill  and 
await  Senator  Ervin's  bill,  and  get  the 
matter  in  more  proper  context. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  that  this  is  exactly 
the  kind  of  bill  that  we  have  to  adapt 
the  amendment  for  if  it  is  going  to  work. 
The  problems  with  an  impoundment  bill 
are  several.  For  one  thing,  it  could  in- 
volve extensive  hearings  and  debate  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  is  very 
easily  subject  to  a  veto.  This  bUl.  let  us 
face  it,  is  one  the  administration  has  to 
have.  If  we  are  going  to  have  a  ceiling 
and  the  appropriate  kind  of  action  on 
this  problem,  it  seems  to  me  this  is  the 
time  to  do  it. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Legislative  blackmail. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  is  that? 
Mr.  TOWER.  Legislative  blackmail  is 
what  it  Is. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Oh,  no.  not  at  all.  I 
do  not  think  we  intend  that.  I  think 
many  people  who  support  the  President 
will  think  it  is  time  for  a  ceiling,  and 
he  asked  for  a  ceiling. 

Mr.  TOWER.  May  I  say  he  did  not  ask 
for  it  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  He  asked  Congress  to 
enact  a  ceiling  Itself.  Not  on  any  par- 
ticular bill. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  for  a  comment,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
that  I  share  his  concern.  This  is  a  really 
grave  constitutional  question,  but  that 
does  not  get  into  the  mechanics  of  setting 
a  limit  on  expenditures.  That  is  what  we 
are  talking  about  here,  a  limit  on  expend- 
itures, trying  to  see  some  way  to  fit  it 
into  fiscal  1974,  getting  it  done  while  we 
are  considering  authorizations.  But  the 
two  are  separate  Issues,  and  do  not  have 
to  be  considered  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  last 
time,  when  we  voted  on  the  Jordan 
amendment,  we  voted  essentially  on  how 
to  allocate  funds  within  a  celling. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Trying  to  retain  the 
priorities  of  Congress. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Yes.  My  argument  is 
that  I  think  circumstances  have  changed. 
Since  we  voted  on  the  Jordan  amend- 
ment, the  President  has  resorted  to  a 
massive  new  practice  of  impoundment 
and  spelled  out  a  new  theory  of  almost 
one-man  rule.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  to  make  certain  that  he  complies 
with  the  Bentsen  amendment,  because  I 
am  afraid  if  we  do  not  have  something 
covering  the  general  issue  of  impound- 
ment, he  will  blame  all  of  his  cuts  on  this 
amendment,  and  do  exactly  as  he  pleases. 
In  addition  to  that,  I  come  back  to  the 
point  that  I  think  we  could  dispose  of 
this  issue  more  responsibly  if  we  had  the 
presence  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. I  am  just  saying  that  for  mj'self; 
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I  am  not  authorized  to  speak  f  )r  him  in 
any  way.  I  have  not  talked  to  lim. 

I,  for  one,  and  I  think  my  <olIeagues 
agree,  highly  value  the  advice  8  nd  coim- 
sel  of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  ERvrN )  on  this  Issue. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  share  the  hi^h  esteem 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  f<om  Min- 
nesota, but  I  think  we  would  make  a 
serious  mistake  if  we  used  the  e  lechanics 
of  trying  to  cut  expenditure  do^  to  the 
ceiling  approved  by  Congress, 
I>resident  said  he  thought  he 
have.  We  would  have  to  hive 
mechanics  to  accomplish  that. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  we 
put  on  a  1-year  limitation.  Byi  the  time 
we  came  up  with  a  procedure  tj  adopt  a 
budget,  we  would  not  be  able  to  accom- 
plish that  by  the  year  1975.  So  this  pro- 
posal is  what  accomplishes  thiit  for  us. 
It  accomplishes  it  for  1974,  so  that  the 
President  can  use  the  fund  as  la  further 
excuse  for  maintenance,  although  I  think 
he  would  rather  have  to  stetch  his 
imagination. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  agree  that  he  would 
try  to  stretch  it. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  We  will  not  cl  rcimivent 
the  issue.  We  will  not  have  tc  subtract 
one  iota  from  his  power  by  thi  i  Bentsen 
amendment  to  the  Proxmlre  aiqendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  th*  Senator 
from  Texas.  He  has  stated  my  case  very 
well. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in 
sympathy  with  the  Bentsen  am  endment. 
I  have  legislation  very  similar  o  that  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas.  But  ]  am  sure 
that  the  Senator  is  aware  that  ;here  was 
to  be  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  tomorr  aw  morn- 
ing, that  was  scheduled  for  tomorrow 
morning,  but  which  will  be  ]ield  next 
week.  I  am  also  aware  that  th«  Govern- 
ment Operations  Subcommitt(e  on  the 
Budget  has  20  or  30  proposals  that  are 
similar  to  the  Proxmlre  amendment  and 
also  the  Bentsen  amendment,  and  also 
that  detailed  hearings  will  be  s  tarted  on 
April  1  in  the  committee  of  \fhxch.  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  M  ctcalp)  is 
the  chairman. 

I  personally  have  read  his  proposal, 
and  I  think  he  has  an  excellent  point, 
very  similar  to  what  the  Semtor  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  is  proposng.  But  I 
think  if  we  give  ourselves  a  1  ttle  more 
time,  we  will  come  up  with  a  n  uch  more 
meaningful,  much  more  well-thought- 
out  proposal. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  frdm  Texas, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  in  particular 
on  many  of  these  items.  I  tl  ink,  per- 
sonally, the  question  of  impoimdment 
and  the  question  of  a  spendi;ig  ceiling 
are  tied  together.  I  think  th(!  Bentsen 
amendment  is  a  way  to  actuall  f  give  the 
President  authority  to  impound  funds 
under  the  priority  system  set  u  d  by  Con- 
gress. So  I  think  the  two  are  inl  errelated. 
I  would  like  to  see  the  Senate  deal  with 
this  subject  without  going  th -ough  the 
same  degree  of  hearings  which  are  going 
to  be  taking  place. 

I  also  think  that  f or  us  to  se ;  a  celling 
of  a  real  figure,  which  we  havj  not  had 
considered  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, on  which  we  have  hac  no  testi- 


mony— not  yet,  at  least — I  am  not  aware 
of  It — just  trying  to  take  a  figure  from 
the  air,  certainly  is  not  rational  judg- 
ment. 

Whether  I  agree  with  it  in  the  final 
analysis  is  another  question.  For  Con- 
gress to  set  a  figure  without  a  hearing  or 
without  any  rational  discussion  appears 
to  be  an  irresponsible  budgeting  process. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  a  very  un- 
fortunate world.  It  is  an  Imperfect  Con- 
gress and  an  imperfect  Senate.  We  should 
take  all  the  time  we  need  on  these  ques- 
tions. We  should  take  all  the  time  we 
need  to  debate  the  question.  The  Presi- 
dent's own  ceiling,  as  I  pointed  out,  jus- 
tifies our  providing  a  ceiling  on  the  ba- 
sis of  arriving  at  a  judgment  of  an 
economic  balance,  on  the  basis  of  a  full 
employment  budget.  Our  ceiling  is  aimed 
at  recognizing  that  the  President's  budg- 
et will  be  inflationary  during  the  rest 
of  calendar  1973,  the  first  half  of  fiscal 
1974 — a  deficit  of  $7  billion,  so  that  it 
would  be  more  fiscally  responsible  to  the 
President  in  that  sense  and,  furthermore, 
with  an  analysis  of  where  the  money  will 
go  and  where  the  money  will  come  from, 
we  can  reduce  the  military  budget  by 
holding  it  down  to  the  present  level.  We 
can  reduce  the  foreign  aid  budget  and 
hold  it  down  to  its  present  level  as  last 
year  it  was  cut  over  $1  billion.  That 
takes  time  and  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  that  we  do  not  have  the  time 
to  do  it.  If  we  wait  for  the  bill  in  the 
Government  Operations  Committee,  it 
will  be  2  or  3  weeks  before  it  wUl  be  on 
the  floor.  It  has  to  be  debated  and  go  to 
the  House  and  there  have  to  be  hearings 
in  the  House.  There  is  no  pressure  to 
pass  that  bill  or  for  the  President  to  sign 
it.  The  devaluation  bill  he  has  to  have. 
The  House  has  to  act  on  It  rather 
promptly.  There  just  is  no  other  vehicle 
on  which  we  can  act  now.  It  is  true  that 
the  permanent  machinery  can  be  more 
maturely  developed  more  adequately  than 
what  we  have  here,  but  this  Is  the  best 
we  have. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
If  the  distingmshed  Senators  from  Texas 
and  Georgia  would  allow  me  just  to  in- 
terject a  question  here,  may  I  ask  what 
the  prospects  might  be  for  getting  a  time 
limitation  on  the  bill  and/or  amend- 
ments thereto? 

I  have  discussed  this  possibility  with 
several  Senators  who  have  amendments 
and  I  find  that  a  great  many  of  them 
are  amenable  to  such  suggestion,  so  that 
we  might  know  whether  there  is  that 
possibility. 

I  ask  that  question  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
amendment  I  have  pending,  if  we  could 
have  1  hour,  half  an  hour  on  each  side, 
that  would  be  satisfactory,  beginning  to- 
morrow. 

I  have  one  other  amendment  on  re- 
quiring multinational  corporations  to 
report  their  foreign  currency  activities. 
That  is  a  big  amendment.  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  material  on  it.  If  I  could  have  1 
hour,  with  a  half  an  hour  to  a  side  on 
that  amendment 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this  amendment  is 
the  type  of  thing  that  the  House  always 
regards  as  a  revenue  amendment.  This 


sunendment  would  make  a  revenue  bill 
out  of  a  bill  that  is  not  a  revenue  bill. 
Most  Senators  do  know,  and  all  Senators 
should  know,  that  the  Constitution  re- 
quires that  revenue  bills  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Senate  has  tried  to  contend  in 
years  gone  by  that  appropriation  bills 
are  not  revenue  bills,  but  that  does  not 
make  any  difference  so  far  as  the  House 
Is  concerned;  they  will  not  consider 
them. 

If  you  put  such  an  amendment  on  this 
bill,  I  predict  that  the  bill  will  come  back 
to  us  with  that  little  blue  sheet  on  it 
which  they  print  over  there,  which  says 
in  effect  that  the  Constitution  requires 
that  legislative  biUs  originate  in  the 
House,  so  here  is  your  bill  back. 

That  is  what  happens  If  they  are  lucky. 
What  happens  if  you  are  not  lucky  is 
that  you  never  see  the  bill  again.  That 
is  the  end  of  it. 

I  am  surprised  that  a  senior  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs,  who  is  for  this  bill, 
would  want  to  kill  the  bill  in  this  fashion. 
I  would  think  that  he  would  want,  if  he 
is  for  the  bill,  to  see  it  passed.  We  just 
got  through  passing  a  revenue  bill  and 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  he  did  not  bring  it 
up  on  that  one.  It  would  not  be  subject 
to  a  constitutional  objection  if  we  had 
put  it  on  the  bill  we  passed  last  night; 
but  this  is  not  a  revenue  bill.  I  predict 
with  confidence  that  if  we  are  lucky,  the 
best  that  can  happen  is  that  we  will  see 
the  bUl  come  back  to  us  with  that  little 
blue  sheet  affixed  to  it,  the  sheet  that 
the  Parliamentarian  over  there  slaps  on 
it.  So  that  is  all  you  will  achieve.  You 
will  buy  a  two-way  ticket  to  the  House 
and  back  for  this  bill. 

I  do  not  know  why  Senators  insist  on 
doing  that.  If  you  want  to  try  to  act  on  it, 
you  would  think  you  would  put  it  on  an 
appropriation  bill  which  the  House  con- 
siders a  revenue  bill,  even  though  we  do 
not  think  it  is;  but  that  has  been  the  his- 
toric truth.  It  would  not  be  subject,  in 
any  event,  to  the  constitutional  objection 
that  revenue  bills  originate  in  the  Hous«. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  that  the  House  will 
construe  an  appropriation  amendment  as 
a  revenue  amendment.  If  they  do,  we 
cannot  do  much  about  it,  but  I  would 
hope  they  would  not  do  that  in  this  case. 
The  Senate  before  has  originated  ceil- 
ing amendments 


Mr.  LONG.  On  revenue  biUs- 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Nevertheless,  the 
ceiling  amendment  originated  here  and 
not  in  the  House  and  was  accepted  and 
made  effective. 

Mr.  LONG.  My  point  Is,  yes,  we  have 
had  a  spending  ceiling  on  bills  offered, 
and  I  should  know,  because  they  have 
been  offering  bills  that  I  was  managing 
because  they  were  revenue  bills,  but  I  do 
not  know  why  Senators  will  Insist  on  go- 
ing through  the  motions  of  killing  bills 
just  to  be  the  first  to  vote  for  a  spend- 
ing limitation. 

We  have  a  joint  committee  working  on 
one.  They  will  propose  legislation.  They 
will  hold  hearings.  They  will  propose,  and 
I  am  confident  where  a  bill  originates 
in  the  House,  they  will  propose  it  to  a 
House-passed  revenue  bill.  But  I  do  not 
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know  why  the  Senate  would  want,  in 
the  face  of  what  the  Constitution  says — 
at  least  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
House — and  perhaps  you  can  argue  that 
a  spending  limitation  is  not  a  revenue 
bill.  You  can  argue  that,  but  you  are 
wasting  your  time  to  argue  that  before 
tiie  House — I  assure  you. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  have  to  recog- 
nize that  the  committee  is  not  going  to 
act  in  time  to  affect  the  1974  budget. 
They  have  indicated  as  much.  Hearings 
are  scheduled  for  weeks  into  the  future. 
There  will  be  no  markups  or  coming 
to  a  conclusion  before  the  end  of  the  fis- 
cal year,  so  we  cannot  wait  for  them,  or 
there  will  not  be  a  ceiling. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  guarantee  there  will  not 
be  one  if  you  put  it  on  this  bill.  That  is 
the  one  thing  I  can  say.  They  will  say 
this  is  an  effort  by  the  Senate  to  do  this, 
or  that.  Actually,  we  already  have 
enough  of  an  argument  going  on  be- 
tween us  and  the  executive  alx)ut  im- 
poundment, usurpation,  and  so  forth, 
without  going  back  and  bringing  that 
other  argxunent  up  all  over  again. 

So  far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned,  it 
was  not  the  Finance  Committee  that 
Initiated  the  bill  but  If  the  Senate  sees 
fit  to  consign  an  otherwise  good  bill  to 
the  boneyard  by  putting  this  amend- 
ment in  the  bill,  the  Senator  can  do  so, 
but  I  think  it  is  a  very  unwise  thing 

to  do. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 

the  right  to  object 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnston)  .  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  had  not  proposed  any  request 
yet.  Could  we  hear  from  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  now? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  substitute  for  the  Proxmire- 
Bentsen  amendment  which  I  would  like 
to  offer  before  sundown  or  sunup  to- 
morrow; 30  minutes  would  be  all  I  would 
need  to  take. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  hate 
to  be  in  the  position  of  objecting  to  any 
motions  made  by  the  leadership,  be- 
cause that  is  the  only  way  we  can  get 
anything  done  around  here.  But  for 
several  reasons  I  think  I  would  have  to 
object.  I  would  also  have  to  serve  notice 
on  the  Senate  that  I  would  need  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  time  to  discuss  any 
amendment  if  it  did  not  include  the  pro- 
vision dealing  with  general  impoimd- 
ment.  That  will  be  difficult  for  us  be- 
cause the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  ERvm)  is  not  here 
today  and  he  has  done  all  this  work  on  it, 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Mtjskie)  and  others  on  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  are 
very  close  to  marking  it  the  Ervin  bin. 
In  addition,  it  is  very  likely  that  the 
Proxmlre  amendment,  or  any  spending 
ceiling,  would  be  considered  as  a  reve- 
nue measure,  and  maybe  we  are  tacking 
it  onto  the  wrong  measure.  If  I  am  not 
misinformed,  very  shortly  the  debt  ceil- 
ing will  be  coming  out  of  the  Finance 


Committee  of  the  Senate.  This  Is  a  rev- 
enue me£isiu:e  originated  in  the  House 
which  would  be  a  more  appropriate  vehi- 
cle, in  my  opinion.  And  we  can  take  time 
to  consider  the  Ervin  impoimdment  pro- 
visions, because  the  debt  ceiling  is  even 
better  than  the  gold  devaluation — the 
President  has  to  sign  that  one 

Mr.  LONG.  Tlrnt  is  the  bill  on  which 
the  provision  was  put  last  time  and  no 
one  argued  about  it.  That  bill  is  not  sub- 
ject to  a  constitutional  objection  if  it 
goes  on  the  debt  limit  bill,  but  it  is  if  you 
put  it  on  this  one. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  For  that  reason  I  am 
hoping  the  leadership  will  not  make  the 
motion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  me  30  seconds? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  think  my 
question  has  been  answered.  I  will  not, 
of  course,  piu"sue  the  matter  any  further 
today.  I  would  simply  want  to  say  that 
there  will  be  no  more  yea-and-nay  votes 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  that  under  the 
circumstances,  since  we  cannot  get  a  time 
limitation,  what  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana says  is  absolutely  correct:  They  will 
push  our  bill  aside  and  bring  up  their 
own  bill,  which  will  be  a  clean  bill,  and 
we  will  never  get  it  out  of  conference. 

So  this  is  really  an  exercise  in  debate, 
and  probably  is  great  for  the  edification 
of  the  American  people,  but  it  is  not  go- 
ing to  result  in  this  getting  passed  on 
this  bill,  because  the  House  Is  not  going 
to  lie  down  for  it.  I  think  the  chairman 
knows  that.  Obviously,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  knows  it. 

If  we  cannot  get  an  agreement  on  a 
time  limitation,  what  I  probably  will  do 
is  move  to  table  the  amendment  and 
get  a  test  on  it  that  way. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  assume 
the  Senator  will  not  make  that  motion 
today. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  withholding  it  for 
the  moment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Then,  I  would 
be  safe  in  saying  that  there  will  be  no 
more  yea-and-nay  votes  today. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Unless  the  yea-and-nay 
votes  were  asked  on  a  tabling  motion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Even  in  that 
event,  I  think  the  leadership  would 
want  to  move  to  adjourn  and  have  that 
vote  tomorrow,  so  that  all  Senators 
would  be  on  notice.  It  would  be  a  pretty 
important  vote,  and  they  would  not  want 
to  miss  it. 
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THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT   OF  THE   PAR  VALUE 
MODLPICA-nON  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  929)  to  amend 
the  Par  Value  Modification  Act. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
complete  my  remarks  in  3  minutes. 

1974    SPENDING    CDTS    TOTAL    ABOUT    $3    BIULION 

I  have  calculated  that  for  $3  billion 
or  less,  we  could  put  back  into  the  spend- 
ing budget  virtually  every  major  pro- 
gram the  President  has  cut  this  year — 
the  funds  for  GEO,  REA,  REAP,  NIH, 
housing,  manpower  training  programs, 
the  Veteran's  compensation  and  pension 
cut,  and  many  other  cuts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  which  sets  forth  the 
various  programs  that  could  be  restored 
and  the  amounts  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MAJOR  OUTLAY  CUTS  IN  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1974 
BUDGET 

Amount 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATORS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  after  the  two  leaders  have 
been  recognized  imder  the  standing 
order,  the  following  Senators  be  recog- 
nized, each  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
and  in  the  order  stated:  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Beall, 
Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr. 
Griffin,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr. 
Long,  and  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd. 


Prognm: 
GEO    . 


Agriculture: 

REAP    . — 

REA     

Houting — Domistic  farm  labor. 

Disaster   loans _ 

Special    milk  - — 


HEW: 
Health    services    planning    and    devel- 
opment   

Preventive   health   services 

Library  services      

Civil    rights    education 

NIH  

student    loans    . — — 

Health    manpower     .„ _ 


HUD: 

Low  rent  public  housing    

Housing  for  elderly  and  handicapped 

Counseling    services        

Grants    for    basic    water    and    smMr 

facilities       

Rehabilitation     loan     fund     (Brooke 

amendment)    

Others   


$425,  593,  000 


172,  500.  000 

216,  166,  000 

3.  425,  000 

20,  000.  000 

56.  025.  000 

468,  116.  000 


99,  900.  000 

10,  730,  000 
33,  987.  000 

11.  827.  000 
28,  268,  000 

ISO,  000,  000 
100,  000.  000 

434,  712.  000 


10,  000,  000 
10,  043,  000 
3.  250,  000 

7,  295,  000 

38.  965.  000 
I  55,  000.  000 

69.  553,  000 


Manpower    revenue    Shanng    (Includas 

Neighborhood   Youth  Corps) 474.  000.  000 

Emergency  employment  Assistant* 520,  000,  000 

994,  000,  000 


EPA: 

Resource    recovery   

New  technology  for  air  pollution.. 


Veterans'     Administration:     Restore    corn- 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 


75,  000,  000 
53.  000.  000 

128.  000.  000 


2.  200,  000 


2,  682.  174,  000 


1  The  Brooke  amendment  was  not  funded.  So  this 
amount  does  not  represent  a  cut  from  fiscal  year  1973 
but  an  estimate  of  what  should  be  In  the  budget  but  is 
not  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  ad- 
dition, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
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table   showing   the   difference 
outlays  and  budget  authority 
years  1973  and  1974  for  certain 
and   lirban   development   progf^ams 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this 


lor 


p  )int. 


(In  milljonsl 


Fiscal  year- 


Program 


1973 


197  Change 


Counseling  services: 

Outlays Jl.O           JI.I 

Budget  authority 0               0 

Model  cities: 

Outlays 583.0         600.1 

Budget  authority 500.0             0 

Neighborhood  facility  grants: 

Outlays 26.0          35.1 

Budget  authority 40.0            0 

Open  space  land  proigrams: 

Outlays 57.0           70.1 

Budget  authority 100.0            0 

Water  sewer  grants: 

Outlays 130.0         122.1 

Budget  authority 0               0 

lirban  renewal: 

Outlays 950.0      1,050.( 

Budget  authority 1,450.0         137.! 

Rent  supplement: 

Outlays 117.0          157.( 

Budget  authority 4«.0             0 

Sec.  235: 

Outlays 320.0         387.C 

Budget  authority 170.0 

Sec.  236: 

Outlays 105.0         188.0 

Budget  authority 175.0            0 

Low-rent  public  housing: 

Outlays 1,110.0      1.2S0.0 

Contract  authority ' 473.4         350.0 

College  housing: 

Outlays 11.0           18.0 

Budget  authority 5.0           0 


I  Contract  authority  for  public  housing  included 
lor  operating  subsidies  in  fiscal  year  1973.  In 
authority  is  lor  operating  subsidies.  In  other  wo^s, 
starts. 


245,000,000 

"■    all  the 

no  new 


1174, 


HUO: 


Outlays J3,364,451    K  767,  996 

Budget  authority....    5,048,000     3,712,864 


I  Up  $1,400,000,000. 
I  Down  $1,335,000,000. 


That  is  thf 


abtut 


irat  er 


tiat 
proj  ram 


f      Mr.  PROXMIRE 
metic. 

We   have   heard   outcries 
President  freezing  funds  for  w 
struction  grants — the  $6.9  billior 
fimds.  But  do  Senators  know 
outlays  or  spending  for  that 
up  about  $1  billion  in  1974,  from 
000,000  to  $1.6  billion?  The  freea 
cuts  affect  future  contracts  and 
affect  spending  in  the  1974  fiscal 
budget  at  aU. 

New  urban  renewal  funds  are 
fro2«n  in  fiscal  year  1974.  But 
newal  spending  goes  up  from  $1 
in   fiscal   year    1973    to    $1,050 
In  fiscal  year  1974.  Mass  transit 
HUD  budget  goes  up  by  $100 

An  example  of  just  the  opposltfe 
may  also  help  make  this  problenf 
Last  year  and  this  year — liscal 
and   1974 — we  will  appropriate, 
administration  gets  its  way, 
billion  for  the  new  aircraft  carrie:  ■ 
70.  But  actual  spending  for  CVir 
these  2  fiscal  years,  so  far  as 
determine,  will  be  about  $34 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Presldeht 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield 
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between 

fiscal 

housing 

be 


J17.0 
-500.0 

9.0 
-40.0 

13.0 
-100.0 

-7.3 
0 

100.0 
-1,321.5 

40.0 
-48.0 

67.0 
-170.0 

83.0 
-175.0 

140.0 
-123.4 

7.0 
-5.0 


0) 


arith- 


the 
con- 
frozen 
the 
go 
$727,- 
or  the 
do  not 
year 

virtually 

urpan  re- 

bUllon 

million 

in  the 

milUon. 

effect 

clear. 

1973 

if   the 

ali^ost  $1 

CVN- 

-70  in 

ve  can 

million. 

.  will 


Mr.  HATHAWAY.  During  the  coUoquy 
between  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  mentioned  that 
the  amendment  that  has  been  acc^ted 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  which 
was  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentsen)  ,  was  all  we  could  hope  to 
get,  even  though  it  was  imperfect.  I  won- 
der whether  the  Senator  would  clarify 
that  statement,  because  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  going  to  offer  an 
amendment — and  perhaps  there  will  be 
one  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
joined  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft) — that  would  cut  across  this  im- 
poundment question  and  cover  all  ap- 
propriations and  have  a  mechanism 
whereby  the  cuts  would  be  made  by  the 
President  on  a  proportional  basis;  and 
if  he  wanted  to  go  over  the  proportional 
basis,  he  would  have  to  submit  it  to 
Congress  for  ratification. 

My  question  is  this:  Why  can  we  not 
nave  amendments  such  as  that,  rather 
than  the  one  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  accepted? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  want  to  take  a  care- 
ful look  at  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  and  I  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  do  that.  I  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  examine  the  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  I  may  have 
a  different  view  of  those  amendments 
tomorrow. 

I  did  have  a  chance  to  examine  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  does 
accomplish  a  great  deal  we  would  like.  It 
does  not  leave  the  impoundment  situation 
as  wide  open  as  It  was.  If  the  President 
makes  reductions,  he  must  make  them 
across  the  board.  It  confines  him  to  a  10- 
percent  cut  in  any  program,  and  I  think 
it  is  a  constructive  advance. 

I  am  concerned  about  taking  this  com- 
plex issue  and  going  further  than  that 
without  hearings,  without  much  more 
debate  than  we  have  had  here.  I  think 
the  important  thing  to  do  in  the  next  day 
or  so  is  to  establish  a  ceiling  on  spend- 
ing, so  that  it  is  clear  to  the  country  and 
to  the  administration  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Congress  means  business  with  re- 
spect to  holding  down  spending;  also,  for 
the  guidance  of  the  appropriations  sub- 
committees and  others,  so  that  we  will 
be  in  a  better  position  to  act.  recognizing 
what  kind  of  constraints  we  will  be 
under. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  agree  wholeheart- 
edly with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
that  we  should  have  a  ceiling,  although 
I  think  the  ceiling  should  be  higher  than 
the  one  that  has  been  recommended.  But 
I  also  tlilnk  we  ought  to  have  imposed 
upon  the  President  the  obligation  to 
make  cuts  across  the  board,  on  a  propor- 
tional basis;  and  if  he  wanted  to  go  fur- 
ther than  that,  he  would  have  to  get  con- 
gressional consent.  By  leaving  it  open  to 
him  to  take  one  of  the  two  avenues — 
either  making  proportional  cuts  or  simply 
making  impoundments — does  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  an  exercise  of  good  judgment 
on  our  part. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  share  the  view  of 
the  Senator.  In  fact,  I  will  be  happy  to 
support  the  Mahon  principle,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  which  would  give  Congress 


the  right,  by  majority  vote,  to  override 
any  Presidential  impoimdment.  I  thliik 
that  is  good.  That  is  what  I  think  the 
Senator  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  That  might  be  a 
good  approach.  But  I  think  the  approach 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  even 
better,  because  it  takes  care  of  that  in 
one  fell  swoop.  If  the  President  wanted 
to  make  such  an  impoundment  or  a  cut, 
other  than  a  proportional  cut.  he  would 
have  to  come  to  us  for  permission. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  possible  that 
overnight  we  can  work  this  out  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale), 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr! 
Eagleton),  who  also  has  an  excellent 
proposal  which  I  think  we  have  not  had 
a  chance  to  consider  at  all. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  What  I  am  worried 
about  is  that  the  whole  issue  about  the 
President's  alleged  powers  of  unlimited 
impoundment — ^powers  which  he  does 
not  have,  but  which  he  claims  to  have, 
and  which  he  is  operating  on — remains 
untouched  by  these  amendments,  Sev- 
eral things  follow  from  that. 

First,  I  think  we  will  find  that  the 
President  imfairly  will  blame  Congress 
for  the  cuts  he  makes  under  his  general 
impoundment.  We  have  seen  how  they 
do  that.  When  the  health  professionals 
and  the  educators  and  the  poverty  work- 
ers and  the  environmentalists  and  the 
housing  people  write  and  say,  "How 
come  there  are  no  resources  left?"  the 
letter  that  will  come  back  will  very  subt- 
ly suggest  that  it  is  Congress  that  holds 
the  dagger. 

Second,  I  believe  that  if  we  give  the 
President  the  spending  ceiling,  we  have 
given  him  all  he  wants.  Then,  when  we 
try  to  get  the  impoimdment  powers  later 
on — and  I  am  sure  we  are  going  to  make 
an  attempt — he  will  be  in  an  excellent 
strategic  position  to  veto  and  not  let  us 
have  those  impoimdment  powers.  Thus, 
we  will  have  to  pass  it  with  a  two-thirds 
vote  over  his  veto,  and  I  am  not  sure  we 
can  get  it. 

So  I  think  the  issue  of  the  spending 
ceiling  and  general  Impoundment  should 
be  handled  together. 

The  final  point  is  that  I  think  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House. 
Mr.  Mahon,  if  I  understand  correctly, 
opposes  exactly  what  we  are  doing  to- 
day, for  the  reasons  I  have  given.  He 
thinks  we  should  establish  the  impound- 
ment issue  first  and  then  go  back  and 
deal  with  spending,  because  if  we  do  it 
the  way  we  are  proposing,  we  will  be  in 
a  tactical  position  that  is  impossible. 

The  final  point  I  want  to  make  is  that 
I  do  not  like  the  House  proposal  for 
coni?rp-=;sional  veto  of  Presidential  im- 
poundments because  I  do  not  think  we 
can  win  a  single  one.  It  puts  the  burden 
on  ths  Congress  rather  than  oti  the  Presi- 
dent, and  anybody  who  has  inertia  on 
his  side  usuallv  wins  and  inertia  would 
bs  on  the  side  of  the  President.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, you  would  have  60  days  to  overcome 
a  Presidential  veto.  After  the  second 
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or  third  time,  because  of  necessity,  we 
would  have  to  relent  to  wholesale  im- 
poundments. 

The  Ervin  proposal  solves  this  problem. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  is  not  with  us  today 
because  of  a  family  tragedy.  He  proposes 
that  the  burden  be  with  the  President  to 
affirmatively  procure  congressional  ap- 
proval. That  is  the  only  way  that  makes 
sense. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  what 
the  Senator  says  makes  sense  to  me,  and 
I  would  be  happy  to  support  it.  I  have  the 
same  problem  with  that  other  Senators 
have.  It  might  go  a  little  too  far.  We 
nave  not  had  sufficient  hearings  to  re- 
fine the  impoundment  idea  that  much. 
But  let  me  consider  it  overnight,  and 
I  may  be  happy  to  support  that.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  a  presen- 
tation, and  perhaps  we  can  arrive  at 
something  that  we  can  all  support. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  had  promised  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  offer  my 
substitute  for  his  amendment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  like  to  com- 
plete my  statement  first. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  did  not  hear  aU  of  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Mondale),  but  he  discussed  his  re- 
marks with  me  in  advance.  I  want  to 
express  my  interest  in  the  remarks  the 
Senator  made,  and  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
not  yield  further  until  I  have  finished, 
which  will  not  be  more  than  5  or  6 
minutes. 

SPENDING    AND    APPBOPSIATIONS    ARE    TWO 
DIFFERENT  THINGS 

Mr.  President,  like  the  flowers  that 
bloom  in  the  spring  what  we  appropriate 
has  almost  nothing  to  do  with  spend- 
ing. The  spending  for  this  year,  unless 
we  limit  it  by  a  ceiling,  is  decided  almost 
entirely  by  the  President. 

We  can  limit  It  and  effect  It  in  only 
one  major  way.  And  that  way  is  to  estab- 
lish a  ceiling  on  it.  And  to  my  colleagues 
who  argue  that  we  must  not  establish  a 
ceiling  for  fear  that  good  programs  will 
suffer,  I  say  to  them  that  if  they  are 
willing  to  cut  the  military  budget  back 
to  last  year's  level  and  to  take  a  $1  bil- 
lion from  the  $10  bilhon  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, and  to  take  a  billion  or  two  else- 
where— all  of  which  Congress  has  done 
every  year,  year  in  and  year  out  over 
the  last  25  years  to  every  President's 
budget — we  could  fund  all  the  programs 
the  President  has  cut  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  and  still  save  $3  to  $4  billion  and 
establish  a  ceiling  at  $265  billion  or  a 
level  which  is  below  the  President's 
budget. 

If  a  majority  of  Congress  wants  that 
to  happen,  my  amendment  is  one  way  to 
make  it  possible  while  remaining  fiscally 
responsible. 

For  all  these  reasons.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  we  need  the  $265  billion  ceiling 
now. 


Now  is  the  time.  This  is  the  bill.  Let 
us  aict  before  it  is  too  late. 

The  claim  is  made  that  the  Congress 
should  not  interfere  with  the  President's 
budget  decisions  and  ceiling  because  the 
executive  has  studied  these  matters 
thoroughly.  The  argument  is  made  that 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  the  agencies  have  thoroughly  re- 
viewed Government  programs  to  deter- 
mine which  ones  do  not  work  or  are  in 
some  sense  wasteful. 

The  administration,  of  course,  does  all 
that  it  can  to  advance  this  idea.  In  yes- 
terday's New  York  Times,  Mr.  Casper 
Weinberger,  in  the  process  of  castigating 
the  Congress  as  solely  to  blame  for  the 
spending  problem,  praised  the  President 
for  his  careful  analysis  of  Government 
programs.  He  states : 

President  Nixon's  second  step  was  to  order 
the  most  exhaustive  evaluation  of  Federal 
programs  ever  undertaken.  Those  In  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  who  conducted 
the  evaluation  used  only  one  criterion:  Does 
the  program  work? 

Of  the  more  than  1.000  Federal  grants  pro- 
grams reviewed.  115  were  found  to  be  riddled 
with  waste  and  Inefficiency.  There  Is  no 
money  for  such  programs  In  President 
Nixon's  1974  budget. 

In  an  effort  to  determine  just  how 
careful  an  evaluation  the  administration 
had  made  of  Government  programs,  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Roy  Ash  on  February  6  and 
asked  him  to  present  more  information 
on  the  fiscal  1974  program  reductions 
when  he  appeared  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  to  testify  on  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  I  asked  him  to  explain  the 
rationale  behind  each  program  cut.  He 
did  not  have  this  information  when  he 
appeared,  but  subsequently  did  respond 
to  a  request  from  myself  and  Senator 
Humphrey  to  provide  the  evaluation 
studies  to  support  the  President's 
decisions. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  material 
Mr.  Ash  has  sent  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  cuts.  They  are  not  studies 
or  evaluations  of  programs  at  all.  They 
are  primarily  undocumented  assertions, 
descriptions  of  the  programs,  explana- 
tions of  the  actions  taken,  nonsequiturs, 
and  phony  cuts.  But  they  do  not  indicate 
that  the  Executive  has  carefully  studied 
these  matters.  The  Congress  has  no  rea- 
son to  have  more  confidence  in  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  decisions  than  their  own. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples  of  the 
nonsense  the  President  has  sent  to  Con- 
gress as  justifications  for  the  budtjet  cuts. 

The  President  cut  $75  million  in  what 
he  calls  low  priority  medical  services  to 
adults,  and  OMB  tells  us  the  justifica- 
tion is:  "Lack  of  dental  care  is  seldom 
life-threatening  and  is  less  critical  for 
adults  than  for  children."  No  further 
analysis  or  explanation  is  given. 

The  President  hsis  terminated  the 
Emergency  Employment  Assistance  pro- 
gram and.  as  justification,  OMB  asserts 
that  unemployment  is  no  longer  serious 
enough  to  merit  this  program,  that  re- 
maining unemployed  would  not  be  served 
by  this  program  and  that  State  and  local 
governments  do  not  need  this  program. 
Similar  assertions  are  made  for  housing, 
health,  OEO,  and  so  on.  In  no  case  is 
there  an  analysis  to  support  the  asser- 
tion. 


In  one  incredible  case  we  have  an  as- 
sertion based  on  an  assertion.  The  urban 
renewal  program  is  condemned  with 
quotes  from  speeches  given  by  former 
HUD  Secretary  Romney.  According  to 
Romney  the  program  is  ineffective  be- 
cause: 

These  categorical  programs  are  no  longer 
adequately  responsive  to  the  crisis  of  our 
central  cities.  We  have  poured  billions  into 
these  programs  with  little  result.  To  continue 
would  mean  throwing  more  bUUons  of  the 
taxpaye.'s"  money  away.  Larger  infusions  of 
money  have  not  served  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems. Something  else  Is  needed. 

Maybe  something  else  is  needed,  but  let 
us  base  the  decisions  on  some  careful 
studies. 

In  three  of  the  four  health  programs 
that  are  cut,  part  of  the  justification  is 
that  funds  can  be  obtained  from  special 
project  grants.  Nowhere  does  this  docu- 
ment tell  you  that  special  project  grants 
have  been  cut  36  percent  since  fiscal  year 
1972. 

But  the  most  incredible  area  is  defense. 
In  this  area  the  budget  is  not  cut  but  in- 
creased— the  savings  are  fabricated.  For 
example,  a  fiscal  1974  saving  of  $1.2  bil- 
lion is  claimed  with  two  sentences  of 
"analysis,"  one  of  which  says: 

Reduced  proposed  Inactivity  rates  for  real 
property  maintenance,  material  depot  main- 
tenance, operating  force  support,  and  supply 
oj>e  rations. 

The  key  word  of  course  is  proposed, 
which  means  a  saving  is  claimed  because 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  cut  the  mili- 
tary's wish  list. 

There  are  many  other  examples  of  the 
shoddy  evaluations  done  by  OMB.  The 
Joint  Economic  Committee  is  making  a 
more  detailed  evaluation  for  the  Con- 
gress. But  it  is  already  clear  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  not  made  a  careful 
evaluation  of  Government  programs  in 
establishing  its  ceiling. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  that  I  wrote  to  Roy  Ash  on  Febru- 
ary 6, 1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Pebruahy  6,  1973. 
Hon.  Roy  Ash, 

Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  Ash  :  To  assist  the  Committee  In 
understanding  the  spending  choices  the  Ad- 
ministration has  made  for  0scal  1973  and 
1974,  additional  Information  on  the  cuts 
listed  on  pages  49-57  of  the  Budget  would  be 
valuable.  In  conjunction  with  your  testi- 
mony before  the  Committee  on  February 
8th,  I  would  therefore  ask  you  to  bring  a 
written  explanation  of  these  Items  that  Is 
more  detailed  than  that  available  In  the 
budget.  In  particular,  we  need  brief  state- 
ments of:  (a)  why  each  cut  was  made,  and 
(b)  the  specific  nature  of  each  cut. 

If  you  have  any  ouestlons  about  this  re- 
quest. Mr.  Jerry  Jaslnowskl  of  the  Commit- 
tee staff  wUl  be  happy  to  assist  you. 
Sincerely, 

William  Proxmire. 

economic  impact  of  fiscal  year  1974 

BUDGET 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  the  1974  budget 
will  impact  the  economy  during  the  last 
half  of  1973  as  well  as  the  first  half  of 
1974. 
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The  impact  of  Federal  spending  dur- 
ing calendar  year  1973  will  be  qu|te  in- 
flationary. 

On  a  national  income  accounts 
Federal    expenditures    during 
year  1973  will  increase  by  9.3 
over  1972. 

The  deficit,  on  a  national  inconie 
counts  basis,  will  increase  from  $18 
lion  in  1972  to  $22.5  billion  in  19 
increase  of  14.5  percent. 

On  a  full  employment  budget 
Federal   expenditures   increase   bj 
percent  in  calendar  year  1973. 

On  a  full  employment  budget 
the  Federal  deficit  increases  from 
lion  to  $7.1  billion,  an  increase  o 
percent. 

IXiring  the  last  6  months  of 
year  1973— first  6  months  of  fiscal 
1974 — the  full  employment  budget 
will  be  $3.7  billion. 

The  effect  of  the  Proxmire 

Is  to  cut  $3.7  billion  from  the  fisca 
1974  budget  and  thus  make  It 
bring  Federal  expenditures  into  ballance 
during  the  last  half  of  1973,  as  measured 
by  the  full  employment  budget 

AMENDMENT    NO.    68 
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Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President, 
an  amendment  to  S.  929  and  I  ( 
as  a  substitute  for  the  Proxmire 
sen  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to 
serted  by  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
and  others  (No.  20  as  modified) 
following : 

Sec.  .  (a)  Expenditures  and  net 

Ing  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jx 
1974,  under  the  budget  of  the  United  ^ 
Government  shall  not  exceed  $268,70C 
000. 

(b)  Whenever   the    President   

that  appropriations  or  other  obllgatlonjl 
thorlty  hereafter  made  available  wou 
quire  or  permit  expenditures  and  net  le 
during  fiscal  year  1974  to  exceed  the 
prescribed  by  subsection   (a),  he  shall 
pose,  by  special  message  transmitted  t. 
Congress,  reservations  from  expenditure 
net   lending,   from  appropriations  or 
obllgatlonal   authority   heretofore   or 
after  made  available,  of  such  amounts 
necessary  to  keep  expenditures  and  net 
Ing  during  fiscal  year  1974  within  such 
A   proposal   under   this   subsection   sh 
transmitted   to    both    Houses   on    the 
day  and  shall   be  delivered  to  each 
while  It  Is  In  session. 

(c)  The  President  Is  authorized.  _. 
close  of  the  thirty-day  consideration 

(as  defined  In  subsection  (e))    _^^ 

a  proposal  transmitted  under  subsectlor 
to  reserve  from  expenditure  and  net  lei 
the  amounts  set  forth  in  such  proposal 
less,    before    the    close    of    such    thlrt" 
period,   the  Congress  has  passed  le] 
rescinding   appropriations   or   other 
tlonal    authortty   available   for   exp. 
or  net  lending  during  the  fiscal  year 
an  aggregate  amount  not  less  than  the  _ 
gate  amount  of  reservations  set  forth  In 
proposal.  If,  before  the  close  of  such  . 
day  period,   the  Congress  has  passed 
legislation,  but  it  does  not  become  law 
the   figure   set   forth    in   subsection 
hereby  Increased  by  an  amount  equal 
aggregate  amount  of  reservations  set 
in  such  proposal. 

(d)    During  th«  thirty-day  oonslderitlon 
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period  applicable  to  any  proposal  transmitted 
by  the  President  under  subsection  (b),  any 
proposed  legislation  to  rescind  appropriations 
or  other  obllgatlonal  authority  shall  be  high- 
ly privileged  in  both  Hoiises  of  the  Congress 
and  rules  similar  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
911,  912,  and  913  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  shall  apply  to  such  proposed  legisla- 
tion, except  that  amendments  to  such  pro- 
posed legislation  shall  be  In  order.  This  sub- 
section Is  enacted  tis  an  exercise  of  the  rule- 
making power  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  respectively. 

(e)  The  thirty-day  consideration  period 
applicable  to  any  proposal  submitted  under 
subsection  (b)  is  the  first  period  of  thirty 
calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of  the 
Congress  after  the  date  on  which  the  pro- 
posal is  transmitted  to  the  Congress.  For 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  (1)  con- 
tinuity of  session  is  broken  only  by  an  ad- 
Joiimment  of  the  Congress  sine  die,  and  (2) 
the  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not  In 
session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  shall  be  ex- 
cluded in  the  computation  of  the  thirty-day 
period. 

(f)  In  the  administration  of  any  program 
as  to  which — 

( 1 )  the  amount  of  expenditures  Is  limited 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c),  and 

(2)  the  allocation,  grant,  apportionment, 
or  other  distribution  of  funds  among  recip- 
ients Is  required  to  be  determined  by  applica- 
tion of  a  formula  involving  the  amount  ap- 
propriated or  otherwise  made  available  for 
distribution, 

the  amount  available  for  expenditure  (as 
determined  by  the  President)  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  amount  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  in  the  application 
of  the  formula. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  la  a 
substitute  for  the  Proxmire  amendment 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  further 
parliamentary  Inquiry.  The  Proxmire 
amendment  has  been  modified  to  accept 
the  Bentsen  amendment.  Did  he  accept 
it  as  a  modification? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  modified  it  in  his 
own  right. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  address  a  question  to  the  acting  major- 
ity leader? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  wonder  if  this 
would  perhaps  be  a  satisfactory  time  to 
cease  deliberations  on  S.  929  so  that 
between  now  and  tomorrow  the  Sena- 
tors from  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Texas, 
myself,  and  others  who  are  Interested  in 
the  question  can  put  our  heads  together 
and  see  if  there  is  a  common  ground  to 
meet  the  objections  raised  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  and  other  Senators? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes;  I  would 
answer  in  the  affirmative  the  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  cease  here  for 
the  day. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate resumes  consideration  of  S.  929  I  be 
recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To- 
morrow? 
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Mr.  TOWER.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  hear  the  unanimous-consent  request 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
when  the  Senate  proceeds  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  tomorrow,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  be  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion on  that? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Texas  intend  to  move  to  table  the 
Eagleton  amendment  or  the  Proxmire- 
Eagleton  amendment? 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  due  course,  but  not 
Immediately,  because  obviously  some 
more  debate  should  take  place. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection. 

(The  remarks  Senator  Bartlett  made 
at  this  point  on  the  submission  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  19,  relating  to 
the  establishment  of  an  appropriation 
ceiling,  are  printed  earlier  in  the  Record 
under  Submission  of  a  Concurrent 
Resolution.) 


SUBCOMMITTEE  TO  INVESTIGATE 
JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  MEET- 
ING DURING  SENATE  SESSION 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  request 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee To  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  may 
be  authorized  to  meet  to  conduct  hearings 
on  the  nature  and  extent  of  methaqua- 
lone  abuse  and  diversion  in  the  United 
States  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW AND  FOR  THE  RESUMP- 
TION OF  CONSIDERATION  OF  S. 
929 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  orders  for  the  recognition 
of  Senators  on  tomorrow,  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
with  statements  limited  therein  to  3  min- 
utes each,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
the  Senate  resume  its  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  If  the 
orders  for  the  recognition  of  Senators 
have  not  expired  by  the  close  of  the 
morning  hour,  the  unfinished  business 
not  be  laid  before  the  Senate  imtil  such 
time  as  the  orders  for  the  recognition  of 
Senators  have  been  consummated  and 
there  has  been  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  in  con- 
formity with  the  previous  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  Is  as  follows: 
The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  a.m. 
After  the  two  leaders  have  been  rec- 
ognized under  the  standing  order,  the 
foUowing  Senators  will  be  recognized 
each  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  and 
In  the  order  stated:  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Mathias,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr. 
Allen,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Grif- 
fin. Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Long. 
and  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  after  which 
there  will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes  each. 

At  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  will  resume  Its  con- 
sideration of  the  unfinished  business, 
S.  929,  the  dollar  revaluation  bill.  There 
will  be  yea-and-nay  votes  thereon. 

The  distinguished  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  committee  (Mr.  Tower) 
has  requested  and  received  consent  to  be 
recognized  at  the  time  the  unfinished 
business  is  laid  before  the  Senate  to- 
morrow, and  he  has  already  indicated  to 
the  Senate  that  he  will,  at  some  point 
during  the  day,  move  to  table  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Proxmire. 

So  there  will  be  yea-and-nay  votes  to- 
morrow. Hopefully,  the  Senate  will  com- 
plete action  on  the  bill  tomorrow.  We 
cannot  be  assured  of  that  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  Is  no  time  agreement  on 
the  bill  or  on  amendments  thereto. 
If  action  Is  completed  on  the  bill  at  a 


reasonably  early  hour  on  tomorrow,  the 
Senate  will  then  take  up  the  various 
crime  bills.  If  the  Senate  does  not  com- 
plete its  action  on  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness tomorrow,  the  various  crime  bills 
and  other  measures  on  the  calendar 
would  go  over  imtil  Friday. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:39 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. ITiursday,  March  29,  1973,  at 
10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  28,  1973: 

Depaktment  of  Justice 

Allen  L.  Donielson,  of  Iowa,  to  be  UJ3.  at- 
torney for  the  Southern  District  of  Iowa  for 
the  term  of  4  years;  reappointment. 

V.  DeVoe  Heaton,  of  Nevada,  to  be  U  S 
attorney  for  the  District  of  Nevada  for  the 
term  of  4  years;  vice  Bart  M.  Schouweller 
resigned. 

In  thk  Air  Foece 
The  following  officer  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  8066, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  responsibUity  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066. 
In  grade  as  follows: 
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To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Oen.  Carlos  M.  Talbott,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR  (major  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  US. 
Air  Force. 

Col.  John  P.  Flynn,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  (colo- 
nel, Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force,  for 
appointment  to  the  temporary  grade  of 
brigadier  general  In  the  U.S.  Air  Fctrce  to  b« 
retroactive  to  the  effective  date  of  Mav  X 
1971.  ' 

Col.  David  W.  Winn,  476-12-iei6PR,  (colo- 
nel.  Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force,  for 
appointment    to    the    temporary    grade    of 
brigadier  general  In  the  VS.  Air  Force. 
In  the  Navy 
The  following  named  captains  of  the  line 
of  the  Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Lando  W.  Zech,  Jr.         JohnB.Berude 
Reuben  O.  Rogerson     Thomas  B.  Russell,  Jr. 
Cyril  T.  Faulders,  Jr.     Elmer  T.  Westfall 
Robert  P.  McKenzle       Paul  C.  Boyd 
Henry  P.  Gllndeman   Charles  S.  WUllams 

Jr.  Jr. 

James  R.  Sanderson      Edward  P.  Travers 
Gordon  R.  Nagler  William  H.  Ellis 

Robert  F.  Schoultz        Ralph  H.  Carnahan 
Robert  H.  Blount  James  B.  Stockdale 

Harold  O.  Rich  William  J.  Crowe,  Jr. 

George  P.  March  Robert  S.  Smith 

Jeremiah  A.  Denton.     Richard  A.  Paddock 

Jr-  Roy  F.  Hoffmann 

Donald  P.  Harvey  William  H.  Harris 

John  D.  Johnson,  Jr.     Robert  H.  Gormley 
Robert  K.  Gelger  James  H.  Poxgrover 

Kenneth  G.  Haynes       Ernest  E.  Tlssot,  Jr 
Kenneth  M.  Carr  Gerald  E.  Synhorst 

Paul  A.  Peck  Carl  T.  Hanson 

Ralph  M.  Ghormley       William  J.  Cowhlll 
John  T.  Coughlln  Albert  L.  Kelln 

Carlisle  A.  Trost 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Acquaint  now  thyself  with  God  and  he 
at  peace;  thereby  good  shall  come  to 
thee.—Joh  22:  21. 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  In  this  quiet 
moment  of  meditation  and  prayer  help 
us  to  find  in  Thee  our  true  peace.  Let  us 
not  be  led  astray  by  the  foolish  customs 
of  the  world,  nor  kept  from  doing  our 
duty  at  the  call  of  selfish  spirits,  nor 
drawn  Into  wrong  ways  by  the  example 
of  imworthy  men. 

In  every  experience  of  dally  life  may 
we  know  that  Thou  art  with  us.  In  every 
temptation  may  we  find  strength  In 
Thee,  In  every  trouble  feel  the  support 
of  Thy  spirit,  and  in  every  anxiety  to 
lay  hold  of  Thy  peace.  May  Thy  grace 
enlighten  us  in  darkness,  strengthen  us 
In  weakness,  and  renew  in  us  the  spirit 
which  makes  life  worth  living. 

Bless  our  country,  our  leaders,  and  our 
people.  Whatever  light  may  shine,  what- 
ever darkness  may  faU,  keep  us  In  the 
^lowshlp  of  those  who  trust  and  obey 

In  the  spirit  of  Him  who  walked  In 
Thy  way  we  pray.  Amen. 


ceedlngs  and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


THE    JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
Arrmgton,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HSt.  5445.  An  act  to  extend  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  as  amended,  for  1  year; 

H.R.  6546.  An  act  to  extend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act,  as  amended,  for  1  vear- 
and  /«". 

H.J.  Res.  6.  Joint  resolution  requesting  the 
President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  week  of  AprU  23.  1973,  as  "Nlcolaus 
Copernicus  Week"  marking  the  qulnquecen- 
tennlal  of  his  birth. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title: 

HJl.  3577.  An  act  to  provide  an  extension 


of  the  interest  equalization  tax,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  3577)  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  an  extension  of  the  interest 
equalization  tax,  and  for  other  purposes  " 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Long,  Mr. 
Talmadce,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Bennett,  and 
Mr.  Curtis  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
86-42,  appointed  Mr.  Humphrey  to  the 
Canada-United  States  Interpariiamen- 
tory  MeeUng  to  be  held  in  Washington. 
D.C.,  April  4  to  8, 1973. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
83-420,  appointed  Mr.  Clark  as  a  mem- 
ber on  the  part  of  the  Senate  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  GaUaudet  College 


AMERICAN  POW'S  AND  FIGHTING 

MEN 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day is  a  great  and  historical  date  for  our 
country  in  that  the  last  of  the  officially 
listed  American  prisoners  of  war  will  be 
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released  in  Hanoi  and  the  last  American 
fighting  men  will  be  withdrawn 
South  Vietnam  effective  tonight  " 
ington  time. 

This  country  has  certainly 
part  to  insure  peace  in  that  faraw 
and  give  the  South  Vietnamese 
the  right  of  self-determination.  It 
be  pointed  out  that  we  are  not  clajiming 
1  inch  of  land  in  Southeast  Asia, 
we  have   paid   dearly  to  insure 
elected  governments.  I  only  hope 
free  nations  of  the  world  realize  the 
fices  made  by  the  United  States 
these  small  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  preparing  a 
resolution  to  honor  those  who  seried 
Vietnam  by  having  a  recess  meeting 

The  House  would,  in  the  near  iuture 
recognize  the  different  groups  who  served 
and  sacrificed  in  the  Vietnam  waj 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  Join 
this  tjrpe  of  resolution. 
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SPEAKER'S    RESPONSE    TO    PpESI 
DENT'S     VETO     OP     THE 
TIONAL  REHABILITATION 
1973 
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ACT 


'Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was 
permission  to  address  the  House 
minute  and  to   revise   and  exterid 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
day  the  President  vetoed  the 
rehabilitation     bill,    which    had 
passed  by  this  House  by  a  vote 
to  57  and  which  had  been  passed 
other  body  by  a  vote  of  86  to  2. 

This  bill  reduces  the  total 
tions  some  $900  million  for  the 
period  below  those  contained  in 
vetoed  by  the  President  last  year. 
Most  of  us  obviously  felt  that 
a  humane  response  to  the  needs 
handicapped  people  of  this  country 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  for  i 
this    point    in    the    Record    the 
reasoned    statement    of    Speaker 
Albert  on  the  subject  of  this 
Speaker's  Response  to  President's 
THE  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 

The    President's   veto    of    the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  though  e 
was  very  disappointing.  It  Is  hard  fc 
understand  why  the  President  of  the 
States    would    twice    veto    a    progra^ 
passed  both  Houses  of  Congress 
whelming    bipartisan    support    and 
successfully  brought  opportunity 
to    thousands    of    physically 
Americans. 

The   President's   reasons   for 
back  on  these  citizens  are  no  better 
the  ones  he  gave  last  year  when  he 
a  similar  bill.  The  merits  of  this 
cannot  be  disguised  within   a 
of  fiscal  responsibility.  Congress  cut 
the  President  vetoed  last  year  by 
billion   dollars,   reducing   It  to   an 
that  is  less  than  what  was  appropi 
the  program  In  either  Fiscal  Year 
1972. 

The  President  argues  that  the  bill 
cates  services  already  available  und«r 
care  or  Medicaid.  This  Is  not  true. 
services  vary  from  state  to  state  and 
do  not  Include  the  specific  help 
disabled  person  needs.  In  addition 
does  not  offer  a  full  range  of  reh: 
services,   such   as   counseling   and 
which  are  vital  to  moving  people 
the  work  force. 

The  President  also  attacked  new  jjrogranvs 
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added  to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
on  grounds  that  they  would  divert  the  pro- 
gram from  Its  original  emphasis.  This  Is  not 
so.  New  programs  added  to  the  bill  amount 
to  less  than  b%  of  the  total  authorization. 
These  programs  which  aid  patients  suffering 
from  kidney  disease,  spinal  cord  injuries  and 
other  severe  handicaps,  offer  vocational  serv- 
ices not  offered  by  any  other  government 
program. 

The  President  says  he  is  defending  the 
public  interest  by  vetoing  this  bill.  How  is 
denying  the  physically  handicapped  a  chance 
to  help  themselves  defending  the  public  in- 
terest? Handicapped  Americans  should  not 
have  to  suffer  the  affects  of  such  callous  and 
neglectful  treatment. 

Congress  feels  a  strong  resjjonsibllity  for 
helping  the  handicapped  improve  their 
quality  of  life.  Every  effort  wUl  be  made  to 
override  the  President's  veto  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 
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PRESIDENT'S  VETO  OF  VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION  BILL 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS,  Mr.  Speaker,  fol- 
lowing the  observations  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Texas.  Mr. 
Wright,  I  want  to  express  my  own  view- 
points. Mr.  Speaker,  President  Nixon's 
veto  yesterday  of  a  vocational  rehabili- 
tation bill  slams  the  door  in  the  face  of 
disabled  Americans. 

Although  rehabilitation  of  the  handi- 
capped has  never  been  a  partisan  matter 
in  Congress,  the  President  has  now  twice 
vetoed  this  bill. 

The  second  veto  comes  after  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans  in  the 
House  and  Senate  gave  the  program 
overwhelming  support.  To  meet  admin- 
istration objections  after  the  first  veto, 
Congress  this  year  cut  spending  for  the 
program  by  over  $900  million — a  25- 
percent  reduction  from  the  bill  Mi'. 
Nixon  disapproved  last  year. 

I  would  here  add  that  the  bill  vetoed 
last  year  at  a  higher  level  of  authoriza- 
tion was  passed  unanimously  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  reiterate  that 
this  is  not  a  partisan  matter.  This  bill 
was  passed  in  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  with  the  help  of  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans  and  re- 
ported by  a  vote  of  33  to  1,  and  it  met 
with  the  overwhelming  support  of  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  this 
body. 

This  bill,  which  I  sponsored  in  the 
House,  continues  a  50-year  effort  to  help 
handicapped  persons  become  employed 
or  self-sufficient.  And  this  year  we  gave 
new  priority  to  the  severely  disabled, 
including  the  elderly,  deaf-blind,  per- 
sons with  spinal  cord  injuries,  and  those 
with  kidney  diseases. 

President  Nixon  may  assign  a  low  pri- 
ority to  helping  our  handicapped  fellow 
citizens,  but  we  in  Congress  do  not.  and 
I  predict  Democrats  and  Republicans 
will  join  to  override  the  veto. 


ute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  high  school 
and  college  athletics  must  not  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  broadcasting  of  profes- 
sional sports.  We  have  again  introduced 
our  bill  to  prohibit  the  broadcast  of  pro 
football  on  Friday  nights  and  Saturday 
when  it  conflicts  with  America's  greatest 
fall  pastime,  high  school  and  college 
football. 

These  Friday  night  broadcasts  would 
destroy  the  vitality  of  both  amateur  and 
pro  football,  because  the  professionals 
are  dependent  on  amateur  football  as  a 
source  of  all  their  talent.  Attendance 
at  high  school  and  college  g£imes  very 
definitely  falls  off  when  pro  football  is 
broadcast  simultaneously,  and  this  Is 
causing  a  great  deal  of  concern  among 
amateur  athletes,  students,  school  ad- 
ministrators, and  the  general  public. 

High  school  athletes  do  not  compete 
for  pay.  Their  reward  is  the  enthusi- 
astic support  of  classmates,  parents,  and 
friends  in  the  football  stadium.  High 
school  football  is  supported  and  financed 
by  the  small  admission  fee.  Should  part 
of  this  support  be  enticed  away  for  the 
television  viewing  of  professional  sports, 
it  could  destroy  the  game.  The  enthu- 
siastic approval  of  football  fans  in  at- 
tendance is  necessary  to  maintain  the 
competitive  spirit,  the  desire  to  play,  and 
the  physical  fitness  of  the  high  school 
and  college  athlete. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  we  have  intro- 
duced with  several  other  colleagues  would 
Impose  a  pro  football  broadcast  black- 
out on  FYiday  nights  and  Saturdays  with- 
in 75  miles  of  any  high  school  or  college 
game.  Further.  I  believe  the  Congress 
ought  to  investigate  the  effect  of  the 
broadcasts  of  other  pro  sports  on  high 
school  and  college  programs.  Professional 
sports  is  a  financially  sound  business.  We 
must  not  aUow  greed  to  destroy  high 
school  and  college  athletics. 


PROTECT  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND 
COLLEGE  FOOTBALL 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  mln- 


MAJORITY  LEADER  THOMAS  P. 
O'NEILL,  JR..  DENOUNCES  THE 
VETO  OF  THE  VOCATIONAL  RE- 
HABILITATION  ACT 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Member  with  compassion  for  those  less 
fortunate  than  himself  must  deplore  the 
caslvreglster  mentality  that  lead  to  the 
veto  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
yesterday. 

The  President  has  labeled  the  bill  "fis- 
cally irresponsible"  merely  because  it 
does  not  happen  to  fit  in  with  his  own 
Ideas  of  budget  priorities.  This  veto  is 
typical  of  the  philosophy  of  this  ad- 
ministration :  pick  on  the  poor  and  weak 
In  favor  of  the  rich  and  powerful. 

This  bill  is  no  more  fiscally  irresponsi- 
ble than  an  administration  budget  that 
proposes  an  Increase  in  defense  spending 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  war.  It  is  no  more 
irresponsible  than  a  tax  structure  that 
bears  down  upon  the  common  man  to 
the  benefit  of  the  corporate  interests  and 
the  rich. 

It  is  a  disgrace  that  this  Nation  can- 
not fund  programs  designed  to  help  the 
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disabled  and  severely  handicapped  to 
help  themselves.  I  submit  that  the  money 
is  in  the  budget  within  the  President's 
suggested  spending  ceiling.  It  remains 
only  for  the  Congress  to  shift  those 
fimds  from  dubious  administration  pri- 
orities to  the  more  compassionate  and 
constructive  purposes  of  vocational  train- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  vote  to  override  Mr. 
Nixon's  veto  is  more  than  a  repudiation 
of  this  single  instance  of  callousness  to- 
ward the  handicapped.  It  will  be  a  re- 
affirmation of  the  principle  that  this 
Nation  shall  continue  to  have  a  govern- 
ment that  is  concerned  for  its  people. 


THE  RECORD  ON  VOCATTONAL 
REHABILITATION  UNDER  THE 
NIXON    ADMINISTRATION 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  has  not  looked 
at  the  facts  and  figures,  and  is  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  sound  and  progressive 
program  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
imder  the  Nixon  administration.  The 
budget  for  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  under  this  administration  from 
fiscal  year  1969  to  fiscal  year  1974  shows 
a  tremendous  increase  of  75  percent  and 
a  tremendous  increase  in  the  number  of 
people  who  will  be  taken  off  the  rolls 
as  tax  eaters,  and  who  will  become  tax 
producers. 

Under  the  Nixon  program  on  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  which  the  President 
has  recommended  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year  it  is  my  recollection  that  1,225,000 
Americans  will  be  taken  care  of  under 
the  various  vocational  rehabilitation 
programs,  as  compared  with  781,000  per- 
sons in  1969.  It  is  estimated  that  some 
350,000  persons  will  be  rehabilitated  as 
compared  with  241,000  at  the  start  of 
the  Nixon  administration. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
before  making  such  irresponsible  charges 
as  he  has  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
should  look  into  the  facts.  If  the  gentle- 
man would  do  so,  I  believe  he  would  take 
a  different  view. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  3577.  EXTENSION  OF  IN- 
TEREST   EQUALIZATION    TAX 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  3577) 
to  provide  an  extension  of  the  interest 
equalization  tax,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Mills  of  Arkansas,  Ullman,  Bthike  of 
Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Griffiths,  Messrs. 

SCHNEEBELl,    COLLIER,    and    BROYHILL    Of 

Virginia, 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  3577,  EXTEN- 
SION OF  INTEREST  EQUALIZA- 
TION TAX 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  man- 
agers may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  a  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  3577)  to  provide  an  extension  of 
the  interest  equalization  tax,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CoNrEBSNCE  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  93-95) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  blU  (HJl. 
3677)  to  provide  an  extension  of  the  Interest 
equalization  tax,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met  after  fuU  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend 
to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  1  and  15. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 2  through  14;  and  agree  to  the  same. 
W.  D.  Mills, 
Al  Ullman, 
Jamxs  a.  Burke, 
Mrs.  Griffiths, 
h.  t.  schneebeli, 
Habold  R.  Collieb, 
Joel  T.  Bhothill, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Russell  B.  Long, 
Hebman  Talmadge, 
Vance  Habtke, 
Wallace   P.   Bennett, 

CARL  CURTIS, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  or  thb 
Committee  of  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3577)  to  provide  an  extension  of  the  Interest 
equalization  tax,  and  for  other  purposes, 
siibmit  the  following  Joint  statement  to  the 
House  and  the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  man- 
agers and  recommended  in  the  accompanying 
conference  report: 

Amendment  numbered,  1:  The  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  extends  the  application 
of  the  interest  equalization  tax  for  a  period 
of  fifteen  months,  through  June  30,  1974. 
The  Senate  amendment  provides  Instead  for 
a  two-year  extension,  through  March  31, 
1975.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  The  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  provides  an  exemption 
from  the  United  States  estate  tax  Imposed  on 
non-resident  alien  Individuals  for  debt  ob- 
ligations Issued  by  a  domestic  corporation  or 
partnership  under  an  election  to  treat  the 
debt  obligation  as  foreign  for  purposes  of 
the  Interest  equalization  tax.-The  exemption 
applies  generally  with  respect  to  estates  of 
decedents  dying  on  or  after  January  1,  1973. 
The  Senate  amendment  postpones  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  provision  so  that  It  applies 
with  respect  to  estates  of  decedents  dying 
on  or  after  January  1,  1974  in  the  case  of 
assumptions  of  debt  obligations  of  foreign 
financing  subsidiaries  during  calendar  year 
1973.  The  House  recedes. 

Amendments  numbered  3  and  4:  The  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House  provides  that  the  In- 
terest equalization  tax  exclusion  for  stock 
or  debt  obligations  Issued  by  a  less  developed 
country  corporation  shall  not  apply  to  stock 


or  debt  obligations  issued  by  a  less  developed 
country  shipping  corporation  after  Janu- 
ary 29.  1973.  The  House  bill  also  provides, 
however,  for  the  continuation  of  the  interest 
equalization  tax  exclusion  generally  where 
transactions  involving  ships  were  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  completion  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 30,  1973.  Senate  amendment  numbered 

3  is  technical.  Senate  amendment  numbered 

4  provides  for  the  continuation  of  the  ex- 
clusion in  certain  other  types  of  transac- 
tions which  were  also  In  an  advanced  stage 
of  completion  prior  to  January  30,  1973,  but 
which  were  not  covered  by  the  House  bill. 
The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  nvunljered  5 :  This  Is  a  clerical 
amendment.  The  House  recedes. 

Amendments  nxunbered  6  and  7:  The  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House  provides  for  an  exclu- 
sion from  the  Interest  equalization  tax  for 
original  or  new  Issues  of  stock  or  debt  obliga- 
tions to  finance  direct  Investment  In  the 
United  States  subject  to  the  foreign  issuer 
or  obligor  agreeing  to  meet  certain  conditions 
with  respect  to  that  Investment  for  a  period 
of  ten  years. 

The  Senate  amendment  numbered  6  pro- 
vides that  the  exclusion  shall  also  apply  to 
(1)  stock  acquired  by  conversion  of  a  debt 
obligation  if  no  additional  consideration  is 
paid  and  if  the  debt  obligation  itself  quali- 
fied for  the  exclusion,  and  (2)  a  debt  obliga- 
tion Issued  to  refund  or  refinance  an  original 
or  new  issue  which  qualified  for  the 
exclusion. 

Senate  amendment  numbered  7  provides 
that  a  foreign  issuer  or  obligor  will  not  be 
considered  to  have  failed  to  meet  the  con- 
ditions applicable  to  this  exclusion.  In  the 
case  of  such  stock  or  debt  obligations,  if  he 
continues  to  comply  with  such  conditions 
(with  respect  to  the  debt  obligation  con- 
verted, refunded,  or  refinanced)  for  the  ten- 
year  period  t)eglnning  on  the  date  of  his 
original  or  new  issue  of  that  debt  obligation. 
The  House  recedes  with  the  understanding 
that  the  exclusion  for  original  or  new  issues 
(under  new  section  4922(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954)  is  not  to  apply  to  new 
direct  Investment  for  the  acquisition  and 
exploitation  of  natural  resources  in  the 
United  States. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  The  first  sen- 
tence of  Senate  amendment  numbered  8  pro- 
vides that  in  the  case  of  a  domestic  corpora- 
tion or  partnership  formed  or  availed  for  the 
principal  purpose  of  acquiring  foreign  secu- 
rities, the  Interest  equalization  tax  is  to  b« 
Imposed  at  the  corporate  level,  rather  than  at 
the  shareholder  level,  where  aU  the  foreign 
Investments  of  the  domestic  corporation 
were  taxable  or  were  exempt  from  taxation 
by  reason  of  the  exclusions  relating  to  less 
developed  countries,  the  Canadian  exemp- 
tion, the  exemption  for  prior  American  own- 
ership and  compliance,  or  as  foreign  stock 
treated  as  domestic. 

The  second  sentence  of  this  amendment 
provides  that  an  acquisition  which  satisfies 
the  requirements  of  being  an  export  credit 
transaction  is  not  to  be  taken  Into  considera- 
tion in  determining  whether  a  domestic  cor- 
poration or  partnership  is  formed  or  avaUed 
of  for  the  principal  piirpose  of  obtaining 
funds  for  a  foreign  Issuer  or  obligor. 
The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  numbered  9:  Senate  amend- 
ment numbered  9  provides  that  the  exemp- 
tion from  the  Interest  equalization  tax  ap- 
plicable to  certain  acquisitions  of  debt  obli- 
gations arising  from  the  sale  or  lease  of 
property  made  in  the  United  States  or  the 
performance  of  services  by  a  United  States 
person  shall  also  apply  to  acquisitions  by 
any  United  States  person  of  a  foreign  debt 
obligation  acquired  In  connection  with  the 
sale  or  lease  of  such  property  or  the  perform- 
ance of  such  services  where  the  acquisition 
is  reasonably  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
sale  or  lease.  The  House  recedes. 
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Amendment  numbered  10:  Sena  ;e  amend- 
ment numbered  10  provides  that  t  qiiallfled 
lending  or  financing  corporation,  o:-  a  United 
States  corporation  which  Is  engi,ged  In  a 
lending  or  financing  business  through  offices 
located  outside  the  United  States  may  use 
domestic  source  funds  to  lend  foi  qualified 
export  credit  transactions  or  to  buy  goods 
made  In  the  United  States  for  leasl  ng  or  sale 
outside  of  the  United  States.  Tbe  House 
recedes. 

Amendment  niunbered  11:  Senaie  amend- 
ment numbered  H  clarifies  exlstUig  law  by 
providing  that  a  participating  fin  a  (as  de- 
fined In  section  4918(c)  of  the  Intetnal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954)  may  Issue  a  vald  broker- 
dealer  confirmation  Indicating  thiit  the  se- 
ctirltles  it  is  selling  are  exempt  frc  m  the  in- 
terest equalization  tax  If  It  selli  the  se- 
curities for  Its  own  account  and  pays  the 
tax  by  the  date  It  would  have  had  to  deposit 
the  funds  In  a  separate  account  If  It  had 
been  acting  for  a  customer  Instead  of  for  It- 
self. The  amendment  applies  to  acquisitions 
of  foreign  securities  made  after  Jult  14,  1967, 
the  effective  date  of  amendments  ifelatlng  to 
such  firms  made  by  the  Interest  Equaliza- 
tion Tax  Extension  Act  of  1967.  Tlhe  House 
recedes.  ] 

Amendment  numbered  12:  Senate  amend- 
ment numbered  12  provides  that  interest 
shall  be  paid  on  overpayments  of  Interest 
equalization  tax  arising  out  of  sales  by  un- 
derwriters and  dealers  to  forelgi^  persons 
(under  section  4919(a)  of  the  Inteitial  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954)  where  such  overpayment 
Is  not  refunded  within  45  days  aiter  filing 
of  a  claim  for  refund  for  an  overpayment  In 
a  prior  quarter.  The  House  recedes.  I 

Amendment  numbered  13:  Senalje  amend- 
ment numbered  13  provides  that  ;a  United 
States  corporation  which  would  otherwise 
be  treated  as  primarily  engaged  In  t^e  foreign 
lending  or  finance  business  is  to  be  Allowed  to 
make  equity  contributions  from  foreign 
soiorce  funds  to  foreign  lending  cr  finance 
corporations  which  are  members  of 'the  same 
affiliated  group  without  being  considered 
not  "primarily"  engaged  In  a  lending  or  fi- 
nance business.  This  amendment  ialso  pro- 
vides that  a  corporation  considered  as  pri- 
marily engaged  In  a  lending  or  flnabce  busi- 
ness may  make  loans  for  periods  lof  up  to 
60  months.  I 

This  amendment  also  provides  t|iat  stock 
of  certain  foreign  corporations  trea^d  as  do- 
mestic Issuers  for  purposes  of  th0  Interest 
equalization  tax,  acquired  by  United  States 
employees  on  the  exercise  of  their  fetock  op- 
tion. Is  exempt  from  the  tax  if  certain  con- 
ditions are  met.  This  amendment  ^iso  pro- 
vides that  stock  acquired  by  an  iemployee 
on  the  exercise  of  an  employee  stotk  option 
issued  to  the  employee  by  bis  employer  cor- 
poration, or  Its  parent  or  subsidiary,  after 
November  10,  1964.  and  prior  to  January  30, 
1973,  is  exempt  from  the  tax  If  thd  tax  was 
paid  on  any  prior  acquisition  of  ihe  stock 
In  those  cases  where  the  stock  wis  Issued 
pursuant  to  the  exercise  of  an  empic  yee  stock 
option.  I 

This  amendment  also  provides  ttat  a  for- 
eign corporation  which  is  treated  as  a  domes- 
tic issuer  may  Issue  stock  as  con:  Ideration 
for  the  acquisition  of  stock  or  assets  of  a 
foreign  corporation  if  certain  cond  tions  are 
met. 

This  amendment  also  provides  that  (1) 
a  commercial  bank  which  is  an  afflll  ated  cor- 
poration of  a  qualified  lending  or  Inanclng 
corporation  may  make  a  loan  to  that  quail- 
fled  lending  or  financing  corporation  with- 
out having  to  comply  with  certain  prior  no- 
tice and  tracing  requirements,  and  (2)  a 
qualified  lending  or  financing  corporation 
which  Is  an  affiliated  corporation  of  a  second 
qualified  lending  or  financing  corporation 
may  make  a  loan  to  that  second  qualified 
lending  or  financing  corporation  from  funds 
obtained  from  related  or  unrelated  corpora- 
tions. 


This  amendment  also  provides  that  a  qxuU- 
Ified  lending  or  financing  corporation  may 
make  loans  to  foreign  persons  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  payment  for  Its  stock  or 
contributions  to  Its  capital  If  these  proceeds 
were  derived  from  the  sale  to  unrelated  for- 
eign persons  of  securities  by  an  at  least  10 
percent  related  corporation. 

This  amendment  also  provides  that  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  debt  obligations  by 
a  domestic  corporation  which  has  made  an 
election  to  treat  these  obligations  as  foreign 
for  purposes  of  the  interest  equalization  tax 
may  be  loaned  to  foreign  persons  by  a  quail- 
fled  lending  or  flnanclng  corporation  If  the 
proceeds  are  directly  transferred  by  unre- 
lated foreign  lenders  to  that  corporation. 

This  amendment  also  provides  that  a  qual- 
ified lending  or  financing  corporation  may 
(1)  make  a  10  percent  or  more  equity  In- 
vestment in  another  such  corporation  or  In 
a  partnership  which  would  generally  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  being  a  qualified  lend- 
ing or  financing  corporation:  (2)  acquire 
stock  by  foreclosure  If  the  stock  is  disposed 
of  within  a  certain  period;  or  (3)  acquire 
stock  of  a  foreign  corporation  in  connection 
with,  and  Incidental  to,  a  flnanclng  trans- 
action, subject  to  certain  conditions. 

This  amendment  also  provides  that  a 
qualifying  domestic  mutual  fund  is  allowed 
to  distribute  stock  dividends  to  Its  share- 
holders without  the  imposition  of  the  Inter- 
est equalization  tax. 

The  House  recedes  from  its  dlBagreement 
to  the  Senate  amendment  numbered  13. 

Amendment  n\imbered  14:  Senate  amend- 
ment nxmibered  14  requires  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  study  the  effect  on  Interna- 
tional monetary  stability  of  the  Canadian 
exemption  from  the  Interest  equalization 
tax  and  report  back  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  September  30,  1973.  The  House 
recedes. 

Amendment  numbered  15:  Senate  amend- 
ment nimibered  15  requires  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasxiry  to  submit  to  the  Congress  pro- 
posals for  comprehensive  reform  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  within  120  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The 
Senate  recedes  with  the  understanding  that 
this  amendment  is  unnecessary  because  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  accepted  an 
Invitation  to  testify  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  beginning  on  April  80, 
1973.  with  respect  to  tax  reform  at  which 
time  he  is  expected  to  present  the  admin- 
istration's comprehensive  tax  reform  pro- 
posals. 

W.  D.  Mills, 
Al  Ullman. 
Jamxs  a.  BtrHKZ, 
Mrs.  QBiFTrrHS, 

H.    T.    SCHNEEBIXI, 

Harold  R.  CoLLnnt, 

Joel  T.  BROTHnx, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Russell  B.  Long, 

Hebman  Talmaoge, 

Vance  Habtke. 

Wallace  P.  Bennett, 

Carl  Cttrtis, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 


[Roll  No.  69] 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Flowers 

MaUIlard 

Annunzlo 

Foley 

Mann 

Armstrong 

Ford. 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Aspln 

William  D. 

Morgan 

Badlllo 

Frellnghuysen 

Price.  Tex. 

Barrett 

Glalmo 

Reld 

Blaggl 

Goldwater 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Blatnlk 

Gray 

Roybal 

Boland 

Harvey 

Ruppe 

Burke.  Calif. 

Hubert 

Sandman 

Carney.  Ohio 

Henderson 

Stark 

ChappeU 

Hollfleld 

tJdan 

Clark 

Holtzman 

WUson, 

Conyers 

Karth 

Charles,  Tex. 

Coughlln 

King 

Zwach 

Diggs 

Koch 

Dlngell 

Kuykendall 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  386 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AID  FOR  HANOI 

(Mr.  PIKE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  lot  of  us, 
among  them  even  the  President's 
stanchest  supporters,  have  been  thrown 
into  a  quandary  by  his  resolute 
pledge  of  U.S.  aid  in  reconstructing  the 
war-torn  coimtry  of  our  late  adversary, 
North  Vietnam.  There  are  even  those 
who  would  normally  be  disposed  to  do 
this  on  moral,  ethical,  and  religious 
grounds  but  who  have  sadly  concluded 
that  there  are  domestc  programs  that 
have  greater  need  of  the  money  and 
that  "charity  should  begin  at  home." 
The  editor  of  the  Port  Jefferson  Record 
in  my  home  district  out  on  Long  Island 
has  come  up  with  a  suggestion  that  can 
get  us  all  oS  the  hook  and  I  commend 
it  to  your  attention  as  a  model  of  brevity, 
clarity,  and  cogency: 

Am  FOR  Hanoi 
We  agree  with  President  Nixon  that  the 
U.S.  should  give  flnjtnclal  assistance  In  the 
rebuilding  of  North  Vietnam;  we  disagree 
over  the  source  of  payment.  Nixon  would  dig 
Into  the  overexpended  UJ3.  treasury  for  the 
money.  We  offer  an  alternate  suggestion: 
assign  Hanoi  the  still-unpaid  World  War  II 
debt  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  gesture  will 
cost  xia  nothing,  since  the  Russians  give 
no  sign  they  will  ever  honor  their  obliga- 
tion. Should  the  Soviets  one  day  decide  to 
become  a  government  of  their  word,  Hanoi 
would  be  better  blessed  than  it  had  thought 
possible. 

DRUG  ENFORCEMENT  ADMINIS- 
TRATION—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  <H.  DOC.  NO.  93-69^ 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Drug  abuse  is  one  of  the  most  vicious 
and  corrosive  forces  attacking  the  foun- 
dations of  American  society  today.  It  Is 
a  major  cause  of  crime  and  a  merciless 
destroyer  of  human  lives.  We  must  fight 
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It  with  all  of  the  resources  at  our  com- 
mand. 

This  Administration  has  declared  all- 
out,  global  war  on  the  drug  menace.  As 
I  reported  to  the  Congress  earlier  this 
month  in  my  State  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage, there  is  evidence  of  significant 
progress  on  a  number  of  fronts  in  that 
war. 

Both  the  rate  of  new  addiction  to 
heroin  and  the  number  of  narcotic- 
related  deaths  showed  an  encouraging 
downturn  last  year.  More  drug  addicts 
and  abusers  are  in  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitation programs  than  ever  before. 

Progress  in  pinching  off  the  supply  of 
illicit  drugs  was  evident  in  last  year's 
stepped-up  volume  of  drug  seizures 
worldwide — which  more  than  doubled  in 
1972  over  the  1971  level. 

Arrests  of  trafiQckers  have  risen  by 
more  than  one-third  since  1971.  Prompt 
Congressional  action  on  my  proposal  for 
mandatory  minimum  sentences  for  push- 
ers of  hard  drugs  will  help  ensure  that 
convictions  stemming  from  such  arrests 
lead  to  actual  Imprisonment  of  the  guilty. 

Notwithstanding  these  gains,  much 
more  must  be  done.  The  resilience  of  the 
International  drug  trade  remains  grimly 
impressive — current  estimates  suggest 
that  we  still  intercept  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  all  the  heroin  and  cocaine  enter- 
ing this  country.  Local  police  still  find 
that  more  than  one  of  every  three  sus- 
pects arrested  for  street  crimes  is  a  nar- 
cotic abuser  or  addict.  And  the  total 
number  of  Americans  addicted  to  nar- 
cotics, suffering  terribly  themselves  and 
Inflicting  their  suffering  on  countless 
others,  still  stands  in  the  hundreds  of 
thousands. 

A    TTNIITED    COMIOAND    FOB    DBUG    ENFORCEMENT 

Seeking  ways  to  intensify  our  counter- 
offensive  against  this  menace,  I  am  ask- 
ing the  Congress  today  to  join  with  this 
Administration  in  strengthening  and 
streamlining  the  Federal  drug  law  en- 
forcement effort. 

Fimdlng  for  this  effort  has  Increased 
sevenfold  during  the  past  five  years,  from 
$36  million  In  fiscal  year  1969  to  $257  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1974 — more  money 
!s  not  the  most  pressing  enforcement 
need  at  present.  Nor  is  there  a 
primary  need  for  more  manpower  work- 
ing on  the  problem,  over  2100  new  agents 
having  already  been  added  to  the  Federal 
drug  enforcement  agencies  imder  this 
Administration,  an  increase  of  more  than 
250  percent  over  the  1969  level. 

The  enforcement  work  could  benefit 
significantly,  however,  from  consolida- 
tion of  our  anti-drug  forces  imder  a 
single  imified  command.  Right  now  the 
Federal  Government  is  fighting  the  war 
on  drug  abuse  imder  a  distinct  handicap, 
for  its  efforts  are  those  of  a  loosely  con- 
federated alliance  facing  a  resourceful, 
elusive,  worldwide  enemy.  Admiral  Ma- 
han,  the  master  naval  strategist,  de- 
scribed this  handicap  precisely  when  he 
wrote  that  "Granting  the  same  aggregate 
of  force,  it  is  never  as  great  in  two  hands 
as  in  one,  because  it  is  not  perfectly  con- 
centrated." 

More  specifically,  the  drug  law  en- 
forcement activities  of  the  United  States 
now  are  not  merely  in  two  hands  but  in 
half  a  dozen.  Within  the  Department  of 


Justice,  with  no  overall  direction  below 
the  level  of  the  Attorney  General,  these 
fragmented  forces  include  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  the  Of- 
fice for  Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement, 
the  OflQce  of  National  Narcotics  Intel- 
ligence, and  certain  activities  of  the  Law 
EInforcement  Assistance  Administration. 
The  Treasury  Department  is  also  heavily 
engaged  in  enforcement  work  through 
the  Bureau  of  Customs. 

This  aggregation  of  Federal  activities 
has  grown  up  rapidly  over  the  past  few 
years  in  response  to  the  urgent  need  for 
stronger  anti-drug  measures.  It  has  en- 
abled us  to  make  a  very  encouraging 
beginning  in  the  accelerated  drug  en- 
forcement drive  of  this  Administration. 

But  it  also  has  serious  operational  and 
organizational  shortcomings.  Certainly 
the  cold-blooded  underworld  networks 
that  funnel  narcotics  from  suppliers  all 
over  the  world  into  the  veins  of  Ameri- 
can drug  victims  are  no  respecters  of  the 
bureaucratic  dividing  lines  that  now 
complicate  our  anti-drug  efforts.  On  the 
contrary,  these  modem-day  slave  trad- 
ers can  derive  only  advantage  from  the 
limitations  of  the  existing  organizational 
patchwork.  Experience  has  now  given  us 
a  good  basis  for  correcting  those  limita- 
tions, and  it  is  time  to  do  so. 

I  therefore  propose  creation  of  a 
single,  comprehensive  Federal  agency 
within  the  Department  of  Justice  to  lead 
the  war  against  illicit  drug  traffic. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1973, 
which  I  am  transmitting  to  the  Congress 
with  this  message,  would  establish  such 
an  agency,  to  be  called  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration.  It  would  be 
headed  by  an  Administrator  reporting 
directly  to  the  Attorney  General. 

The  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
would  carry  out  the  following  anti-drug 
functions,  and  would  absorb  the  asso- 
ciated manpower  and  budgets : 

— All  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs  (which 
would  be  abolished  as  a  separate  en- 
tity by  the  reorganization  plan) ; 

— Those  functions  of  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  pertaining  to  drug  investi- 
gations and  intelligence  (to  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  the  Attorney  General  by  the 
reorganization  plan) ; 

— All  functions  of  the  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Law  Enforcement:  and 

— All  functions  of  the  Office  of  Na- 
tional Narcotics  Intelligence. 

Merger  of  the  latter  two  organizations 
into  the  new  agency  would  be  effected 
by  an  executive  order  dissolving  them 
and  transferring  their  functions,  to  take 
effect  upon  approval  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  by  the  Congress.  Drug  law  en- 
forcement research  currently  funded  by 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration and  other  agencies  would  also 
be  transferred  to  the  new  agency  by 
executive  action. 

The  major  responsibilities  of  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  would  thus 
include: 

— development  of  overall  Federal  drug 
law  enforcement  strategy,  pro- 
grams, planning,    and    evaluation; 

— full  investigation  and  preparation 
for  prosecution  of  suspects  for  vio- 


lations under  all  Federal  drug  traf- 
ficking laws; 
— full  investigation  and  preparation 
for  prosecution  of  suspects  connect- 
ed with  illicit  drugs  seized  at  U.S. 
ports-of-entry     and     international 
borders; 
— conduct  of  all  relations  with  drug 
law  enforcement  officials  of  foreign 
governments,  imder  the  policy  guid- 
ance of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on 
International  Narcotics  Control; 
— full  coordination   and  cooperation 
with  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment officials  on  joint  drug  enforce- 
ment efforts;  and 
— regulation  of  the  legal  manufacture 
of  drugs  and  other  controlled  sub- 
stances imder  Federal  regulations. 
The  Attorney  General,  working  closely 
with  the  Administrator  of  this  new  agen- 
cy, would  have  authority  to  make  needed 
program   adjustments.   He   would   take 
steps  within  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  ensure  that  high  priority  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  prosecution  and  sentenc- 
ing of  drug  traffickers  following  their 
apprehension  by  the  enforcement  orga- 
nization. He  would  also  have  the  author- 
ity and  responsibility  for  securing  the 
fullest  possible  cooperation — particularly 
with  respect  to  collection  of  drug  intelli- 
gence— from    all    Federal    departments 
and  agencies  which  can  contribute  to  the 
anti-drug  work,  including  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation. 

My  proposals  would  make  possible  a 
more  effective  anti-drug  role  for  the  FBI, 
especially  in  dealing  with  the  relation- 
ship between  drug  trafficking  and  orga- 
nized crime.  I  intend  to  see  that  the  re-^ 
sources  of  the  FBI  are  fully  committed 
to  assist  in  supporting  the  new  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration. 

The  consolidation  effected  under  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  2  would  reinforce 
the  basic  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
Justice  mission  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  With  worldwide  drug  law  en- 
forcement responsibilities  no  longer  di- 
vided among  several  organizations  in  two 
different  Cabinet  departments,  more 
complete  and  cumulative  drug  law  en- 
forcement intelligence  could  be  com- 
piled. Patterns  of  international  and  do- 
mestic Illicit  drug  production,  distribu- 
tion, and  sale  could  be  more  directly 
compared  and  interpreted.  Case-by-case 
drug  law  enforcement  activities  could  be 
more  comprehensively  linked,  cross- 
referenced,  and  coordinated  into  a 
single,  organic  enforcement  operation. 
In  short,  drug  law  enforcement  officers 
would  be  able  to  spend  more  time  going 
after  the  traffickers  and  less  time  co- 
ordinating with  one  another. 

Such  progress  could  be  especially  help- 
ful on  the  international  front.  Narcotics 
control  action  plans,  developed  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Cabinet  Committee 
on  International  Narcotics  Control,  are 
now  being  carried  out  by  U.S.  officials  in 
cooperation  with  host  governments  in  59 
countries  around  the  world.  This  wide- 
ranging  effort  to  cut  off  drug  supplies 
before  they  ever  reach  U.S.  borders  or 
streets  is  just  now  beginning  to  bear 
fruit.  We  can  enhance  its  effectiveness, 
with  little  disruption  of  ongoing  enforce- 
ment activities,   by  merging   both   the 
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highly  effective  narcotics  force 
seas  Customs  agents  and  the  radldly 
veloping  international  activltie^ 
Bureau    of    Narcotics    and 
Drugs  into  the  E>rug  Enforcement 
ministration.    The    new    agencj 
work  closely  with  the  Cabinet 
tee  under  the  active  leadership 
U.S.  Ambassador  in  each  countr>r 
anti-drug  programs  are  underway 

Two  years  ago,  when  I  established 
Special   Action  Office   for  Drug 
Prevention  within  the  Executivp 
of  the  President,  we  gained  an 
tion     with     the     necessary 
breadth,  and  leadership  capacity 
gin  dealing  decisively  with  the  ' 
side  of  the  drug  abuse  problem 
ment  and  rehabilitation  for  th(Jse 
have  been  drug  victims,  and 
progiams    for    potential    drug 
This  year,  by  permitting  my 
tion  proposals  to  take  effect, 
gress  can  help  provide  a  similar 
ity  on  the  "supply"  side.  The 
Drug       Enforcement 
working  as  a  team  with  the  Special 
tion  Office,  would  arm  Americafis 
a  potent  one-two  punch  to  help 
back  against  the  deadly  menace 
abuse.  I  ask  full  Congressional 
tion  in  its  establishment. 

IMPROVING  PORT-Or-ENTRY  INSPECTJION3 

No  heroin  or  cocaine  is  producep  with- 
in the  United  States:  domestic 
ity  of  these  substances  results  solely 
their   illegal    importation.   The 
and  complete  inspection  of  all 
and  goods  coming  into  the  Unitec 
is  therefore  an  integral  part  of 
Federal  drug  law  enforcement. 
At  the  present  time,  however, 
responsibility    for    conducting 
entry  inspections  is  awkwardly  j.. 
among  several  Cabinet  departmenj^s 
principal    agencies    involved 
Treasury  Department's  Bureau 
toms,  which  inspects  goods,  and 
tice  Department's  Immigration  _ 
uralization  Service,  which  inspects 
sons  and  their  papers.  The  two 
separate  inspection  procedures,  he., 
fering  views  of  inspection  priorities 
employ  dissimilar  personnel 
practices. 

To  reduce  the  po.'-^ibility  that 
drugs  will  escape  detection  at  pofts 
entry  because  of  divided 
and  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  _ 
Drug  Enforcement  Administratic^ 
reorganization  plan  which  I  am 
ing  today  would  transfer  to  the 
of  the  Treasury  all  functions 
vested  irr Justice  Department  officials 
inspect  perions.   or   the  documents 
persons. 

When  the  plan  takes  effect,  it  is 
tention  to  direct  the  Secretary 
Treasury  to  use  the  resources  so 
f erred — including  some  1,000  emi 
of  the  Immigration  and 
Service— to  augment  the  staff  and 
of  the  Bureau  of  Customs.  The 
primary  responsibilities  would 
elude: 
— inspection  of  all  persons  and  goods 

entering  the  United  States ; 
— valuation  of  goods  being  imdorted. 
and  assessment  of  appropriate  tariff 
duties : 
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— interception    of    contraband    being 

smuggled  into  the  United  States ; 
— enforcement  of  U.S.  laws  govern- 
ing the  international  movement  of 
goods,  except  the  investigation   of 
contraband    drugs    and    narcotics; 
and 
— turning  over  the  Investigation  re- 
sponsibility for  all  drug  law  enforce- 
ment cases  to  the  Department  of 
Justice. 
The  reorganization  would  thus  group 
most  port-of-entry  inspection  functions 
in  a  single  Cabinet  department.  It  would 
reduce  the  need  for  much  day-to-day 
interdepartmental    coordination,    allow 
more  efficient  staffing  at  some  field  loca- 
tions, and  remove  the  basis  for  damag- 
ing inter-agency  rivalries.  It  would  also 
give  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the 
authority  and  flexibility  to  meet  chang- 
ing requirements  in  inspecting  the  inter- 
national flow  of  people  and  goods.  An 
important    by-product    of    the    change 
would  be  more  convenient  service  for 
travellers  entering  and  leaving  the  coun- 
try. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  convinced  that 
inspection  activities  at  U.S.  ports-of-en- 
try  can  more  effectively  support  our  drug 
law  enforcement  efforts  if  concentrated 
in  a  single  agency.  The  processing  of 
persons  at  ports-of-entry  is  too  closely 
interrelated  with  the  inspection  of  goods 
to  remain  organizationally  separated 
from  it  any  longer.  Both  types  of  iaspec- 
tions  have  niunerous  objectives  besides 
drug  law  enforcement,  so  it  is  logical  to 
vest  them  in  the  Treasury  Department, 
which  has  long  had  the  princiE>al  re- 
sponsibility for  port-of-entry  inspection 
of  goods,  including  goods  being  trans- 
ported in  connection  with  persons.  As 
long  as  the  inspections  are  conducted 
with  full  awareness  of  related  drug  con- 
cerns it  is  neither  necessary  nor  desir- 
able that  they  be  made  a  responsibility  of 
the  primary  drug  enforcement  orgjini- 
zation. 

DECLARATIONS 

After  investigation,  I  have  found  that 
each  action  Included  in  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  of  1973  is  necessary  to  ac- 
complish one  or  more  of  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  Section  901(a)  of  Title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code.  In  particular, 
the  plan  is  responsive  to  the  intention 
of  the  Congress  as  expressed  in  Section 
S03'a>(l):    "to  promote  better  execu- 
tion of  the  laws,  more  effective  manage- 
ment of  the  executive  branch  and  of  its 
agencies  and  functions,  and  expeditious 
administration  of  the  public  business;" 
Section  901<a)  '3> :  "to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  fullest  extent  practicable;" 
Section  901iai  (5) :  "to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  agencies  by  consolidating  those 
having  similar  functions  under  a  single 
head,  and  to  abolish  such  agencies  or 
functions  as  may  not  be  necessary  for 
the    efficient   conduct    of   the   Govern- 
ment;" and  Section  901(a)  (6) :  "to  elim- 
inate overlapping  and  duplication  of  ef- 
fort." 

As  required  by  law,  the  plan  has  one 
logically  consistent  subject  matter:  con- 
solidation of  Federal  drug  law  enforce- 
ment activities  in  a  manner  designed  to 
increase  their  effectiveness. 


The  plan  would  establish  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  a  new  Administra- 
tion designated  as  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration.  The  reorganizations 
provided  for  in  the  plan  make  necessary 
the  appointment  and  compensation  of 
new  officers  as  specified  in  Section  5  of 
the  plan.  The  rates  of  compensation  fixed 
for  these  officers  would  be  comparable  to 
those  fixed  for  officers  in  the  executive 
branch  who  have  similar  responsibilities. 

While  it  is  not  practicable  to  specify 
all  of  the  expenditure  reductions  and 
other  economies  which  may  result  from 
the  actions  proposed,  some  savings  may 
be  anticipated  in  administrative  costs 
now  associated  with  the  functions  being 
transferred  and  consolidated. 

The  proposed  reorganization  is  a  nec- 
essary step  in  upgrading  the  effective- 
ness of  our  Nation's  drug  law  enforce- 
ment effort.  Both  of  the  proposed 
changes  would  build  on  the  strengths  of 
established  agencies,  yielding  maximum 
gains  in  the  battle  against  drug  abuse 
with  minimum  lo.  s  of  time  and  momen- 
tum in  the  transi  ion. 

I  am  confident  that  this  reorganiza- 
tion plan  would  significantly  increase  the 
overall  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the 
Federal  Goveriunent.  I  urge  the  Congress 
to  allow  it  to  become  effective. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  March  28,  1973. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  REORGANIZA- 
■nON  PLAN  FOR  DRUG  ABUSE 
CONTROL 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President's  proposal  to  place  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  war  against  illicit 
drug  trafficking  entirely  within  one  agen- 
cy seems  to  me  to  make  a  great  deal  of 
sense. 

In  fact,  it  appears  obvious  that  creat- 
ing a  single,  comprehensive  Federal 
agency  to  coordinate  the  drive  against 
dope  should  result  in  a  vastly  improved 
attack  on  the  drug  abuse  problem. 

We  should  no  longer  continue  to  em- 
ploy a  fragmented  approach  in  dealing 
with  the  drug  abuse  menace.  I  therefore 
urge  that  the  Congress  allow  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal.  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
2  of  1973,  to  become  effective. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  2107,  RURAL  ENVIRONMENTAL 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
clause  1,  rule  XX,  by  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  I  move  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill 
(H.R.  2107)  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  carry  out  a  rural  environ- 
mental assistance  program,  with  the 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendment,  and  request  a 
conference  with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  PoAGE  moves  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  H.R.  2107,  with  the  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
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amendment,  and  request  a  conference  with 
the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
REAP  bill,  which  we  passed  some  weeks 
ago.  The  Senate  has  placed  an  amend- 
ment on  it.  This  is  merely  asking  to  send 
the  bill  to  conference  to  consider  this 
Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  motion 
by  the  chairman  will  carry,  but  I  did 
want  to  take  advantage  at  this  time  to 
read  a  few  short  excerpts  from  an  excel- 
lent article  which  appeared  in  today's 
Wall  Street  Journal  on  the  subject  of 
REAP,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  entire  article  be  included  with  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  This  article 
is  written  by  Burt  Schorr  In  today's  Wall 
Street  Journal.  He  has  this  to  say: 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  28,  1973] 
Nixon's  Attempt  To  Kill  Rural  Aid  Program 

Brings  Some  Challenges  From  the  Con- 
gress 

(By  Burt  Schorr) 

Warkenton,  Va. — Thirty-seven  years  ago 
Sen.  Arthur  Capper  of  Kansas  lamented  that 
floods  had  washed  away  "millions  of  acres  of 
fertile  soil"  and  that  dust  storms  were  ravag- 
ing half  a  dozen  states.  He  warned  against 
permitting  fertile  areas  to  become  "uninhab- 
itable deserts."  Then  Congress  passed  the 
Soil  Conservation  Act. 

Today  the  white-fenced,  bluegrass  pastures 
m  this  corner  of  the  Virginia  hunt  country 
seem  a  long  way  from  the  devastation  de- 
pleted by  Sen.  Capper;  they  have  been 
showered  with  various  conservation  aids  pro- 
vided by  the  1936  law.  And  some  of  the 
present-day  beneflclarles  of  the  Rural  En- 
vironmental Assistance  Program  based  on 
that  law  seem  far  removed  from  the  low- 
Income  dirt  farmers  It  was  designed  to  help. 

For  here  In  Fauquier  County  resides  Kath- 
erlne  Graham,  publisher  of  The  Washington 
Post;  last  year  she  got  $340  in  rural  assist- 
ance funds  to  fertilize  pasture  land  at  her 
farm-retreat.  Here  also  are  retired  Brig.  Gen. 
R.  Townsend  Heard,  recipient  of  $858  for  pas- 
ture Improvements,  and  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Barr, 
wife  of  the  former  Treasury  Secretary,  who 
got  $397  for  grass  seed  and  fertUlzer. 

Fauquier,  located  on  the  edge  of  Washing- 
ton's exurbla.  Isn't  the  typical  rural  county. 
Nevertheless,  payments  to  the  nonneedy  are 
very  much  a  part  of  the  more  than  $7  billion 
given  agricultural  landowners  since  1936  to 
carry  out  soil-conservation  practices.  In  fact, 
the  nonneedy  may  well  make  up  a  rising 
share  of  the  program's  outlays  In  recent 
years. 

ACCOMPLISHED     ITS    AIM 

This  Situation  reflects  the  changed  circum- 
stances that  recently  Impelled  President 
Nixon  to  order  an  end  to  the  REAP  program. 
Among  other  things,  the  program's  critics  say 
Washington  has  continued  to  pay  landowners 
to  undertake  conservation  projects  that  they 
now  should  and  could  finance  by  themselves. 

Basically,  the  President  contends  this  long- 
time federal  help  has  accomplished  Its  aim. 
Rural  Environmental  Assistance  and  lesser 
farm-conservation  programs  "have  done  their 
Job  weU:  The  United  States  now  leads  the 
world  In  agricultural  productivity,  and  con- 


servation measures  have  become  standard 
farm-operation  procedures."  Mr.  Nixon  says 
In  bis  new  budget. 

But  the  program's  defenders  in  Congress 
and  elsewhere  loudly  disagree.  Without  the 
government  to  share  the  cost,  the  program's 
defenders  question  whether  farmers  wlU  be 
able  to  do  what  Is  necessary  for  soil  conserva- 
tion. They  also  warn  that  erosion  may  spread 
again  and  that  America's  farm  productivity 
may  suffer. 

So  Irate  are  farm-state  lawmakers  that, 
with  urban-suburban  support,  they  have 
made  REAP's  future  a  constitutional  Issue. 
The  House  and  Senate  have  challenged  the 
presidential  cutoff  order  and  dared  a  Nixon 
veto  by  passing  bills  to  force  continuation  of 
the  program.  The  program's  survival  Is  the 
"direct  test  of  whether  the  legislative  or  ex- 
ecutive branch  will  determine  spending  prior- 
ities." asserts  Texas  Democrat  W.  R.  Poage. 
chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. 

SOME    COMPLAINTS 

In  Congress's  zeal  to  rebuff  the  President, 
It  Is  largely  Ignoring  various  complaints 
leveled  against  REAP.  Critics  maintain  that 
the  program  has  wandered  somewhat  from  Its 
original  conservation  objective  and  has 
tended  to  foster  farm  production  directly  by 
paying  for,  say.  land  drainage  and  Irrigation 
ditches.  Administrators  seeking  to  eliminate 
such  practices  have  been  hampered  by  con- 
gressional orders  leaving  decisions  to  farmer 
committees  In  each  county. 

The  critics  complain  that  payments  have 
gone  to  well-heeled  landowners  and  that 
REAP's  entrenched  supporters  have  refused 
to  brook  proposed  restrictions  that  would  bar 
payments  to  the  wealthy. 

Beneath  it  all  is  the  basic  question :  Is  the 
Incentive  of  federal  cash  to  Induce  good  con- 
servation practices  as  widely  needed  In  the 
19703  as  It  was  in  the  Depression  days  of  the 
1930s?  The  REAP  payment  records  on  file 
in  the  local  office  of  the  Agricultural  Stabi- 
lization and  Conservation  Service  here  sug- 
gest that  It  Isn't.  So  do  conversations  with 
some  recipients. 

Take  Mrs.  Graham.  Gen.  Heard  and  Mrs. 
Barr;  all  say  they  would  undoubtedly  keep 
their  Fauquier  County  fields  properly  limed, 
fertilized  and  seeded  even  If  the  federal  aid 
became  unavailable. 

It  would  appear  that  other  beneficiaries 
hereabouts,  some  of  whom  live  In  sumptuous 
hilltop  homes  on  land  worth  $1,000  and  more 
an  acre,  could  well  afford  to  do  the  same. 
For  the  convenience  of  one  owner  of  533 
acres,  a  director  of  several  corporations  who 
received  $374  In  REAP  payments  last  year, 
a  notation  on  his  form  in  the  Warrenton 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  office  directs:  "Mall  check  to  Hobe 
Sound,  na."  Hobe  Sound  Is  a  winter  haven 
for   the   wealthy. 

IMPORTANT    IMPROVEMENTS 

There  Isn't  any  doubt,  however,  that  fed- 
eral conservation  aid  has  vreought  important 
long-term  Improvements  throughout  rural 
America.  Washington  has  helped  build  some 
two  million  water  storage  ponds,  reshaped 
over  32  million  acres  with  antleroslon  ter- 
races and  Induced  planting  of  trees  and  grass 
and  use  of  stripcropplng  to  buffer  114  mil- 
lion acres  from  wind  and  water.  In  1970.  the 
program  was  expanded  to  Include  control  of 
animal  wastes  and  other  antipollution  prac- 
tices. 

The  government's  REAP  outlays  totaled 
about  $180  million  In  fiscal  1972.  The  Individ- 
ual payments,  which  ordinarily  can't  exceed 
$2,500  per  landowner,  averaged  only  $292. 
But  they  stimulated  a  larger  spending  effort 
by  the  recipients,  who  usually  foot  60% 
to  70%   of  each  project's  costs. 

Robert  L.  Herbst,  Minnesota  natural  re- 
sources commissioner,  sees  a  "blow  to  wild- 
life and  erosion  control"  If  the  program 
were  to  die.  He  says  that  the  payments  have 
encouraged  Minnesota  farmers  to  plant  3.6 


mllUon  acres  of  land  diverted  from  crop 
production  with  alfalfa,  clover  and  peren- 
nials that  provide  cover  and  food  for  pheas- 
ants. 

And  along  the  gullied  watershed  of  i.he 
North  Sulphur  River  of  Northeast  Texas, 
government  help  in  constructing  hundreds 
of  small  dams  on  tributary  streams  is  seen 
as  the  only  way  to  check  galloping  erosion 
of  the  region's  black  soU.  The  trouble  traces 
back  to  the  1920s  i/hen  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  straightened  and  deepened  the 
main  channel  of  the  North  Sulphur  to  pro- 
tect rich  bottomlands  from  fiooding.  Un- 
expectedly, the  river  con:inued  the  job.  in- 
creasing water  velocity  so  that  erosion  began 
eating  its  way  up  the  tributaries  of  the 
river. 

THE  TOtTNG  AND  OLD  VIEWS 

The  old  wooden  bridge  on  the  dirt  road 
linking  the  small  Lamar  County  community 
of  Bankston  with  U.S.  Highway  82  snows 
the  consequences  of  this.  Originally  only  \^ 
feet  in  length,  the  bridge  had  to  be  stret'.hed 
to  five  times  that  size  over  a  15-year  period 
as  the  banks  of  the  stream  it  crossed  fell 
away.  Last  summer,  the  county  halted  the 
continual  reconstruction  by  joining  V7ith 
three  adjacent  landowners,  who  got  REAP 
aid,  to  construct  a  $5,800  earthen  dam.  The 
structure  greatly  slows  water  flow  In  the 
stream  and  also  carries  the  Bankston  road 
along  its  crown. 

"Young  farmers  say  they  don't  have  that 
kind  of  money  to  spend  on  their  own,  and 
old  farmers  say  they  don't  want  to  spend  It 
because  they  won't  live  to  see  Its  value."  says 
Jim  West,  Lamar  County  commissioner  and 
developer  of  the  joint  project. 

For  Robert  Kochs,  president  of  the  Nation- 
al Limestone  Institute,  whose  producer  mem- 
bers depend  heavily  on  sales  financed  with 
REAP  funds,  the  big  danger  is  clear.  "Is  this 
country  going  to  let  its  land  go  the  way  of 
India  and  China?  '  he  asks.  A  onetime  Agri- 
culture Department  conservation  official.  Mr. 
Kochs  has  called  on  grass-roots  supporters  of 
REAP,  Including  thousands  of  federal  em- 
ployes as  well  as  landowners,  to  fiood  Con- 
gress with  a  million  protest  letters.  Last  week 
he  fired  off  a  warning  to  institute  members 
that  they  weren't  doing  enough  for  the  cause 
and  might  meet  defeat. 

SUPPORT   IS   LACKING 

Mr.  Kochs  and  his  allies  have  helped  to 
push  through  both  houses  legislation  that 
would  require  the  Agriculture  Secretary  to  re- 
lease money  appropriated  for  the  program. 
(He  now  has  an  option.)  But  leaders  of  the 
REAP  resuscitation  effort  fear  that  the  House 
margin  is  too  thin  to  override  a  threatened 
Nixon  veto. 

One  thing  lacking  In  the  struggle  to  save 
the  assistance  program  is  any  strong  support 
from  environmentalists  One  organization, 
the  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council,  In 
fact,  is  sharply  critical  of  REAP  .spending  to 
drain  wetlands  and  buy  pesticides  for  killing 
vegetation.  "Maybe  we  need  a  moratorium  so 
the  program  can  be  resurrected  on  more  con- 
structive lines,"  says  Thomas  J.  Barlow,  a 
council  staff  member. 

Environmentalists  also  complain  that  the 
county  committees  that  pass  on  payment  ap- 
plications last  year  allowed  20%  of  the  pro- 
gram dollars  to  go  for  drainage.  Irrigation 
and  other  practices  deemed  more  valuable 
to  crop  production  than  conservation. 

Prior  to  the  Nixon  cutoff,  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  had 
been  whittling  away  at  such  payments.  But 
Its  officials  say  they  were  hampered  by  lan- 
guage in  House-Senate  conference  reports  au- 
thored by  Democratic  Rep.  Jamie  Whltten  of 
Mississippi,  a  REAP  proponent  who  chairs 
the  House  Agricultural  Appropriations  sub- 
conunlttee.  The  reports,  in  effect,  directed 
the  department  not  to  interfere  if  a  county 
committee  chose  to  approve  any  of  a  score 
of  practices  not  recommended  by  the  agrl- 
tural  service. 
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According  to  a  Oeneral  Accounitng 
study  of  REAP  operations  released 
however,  the  sei-vlce  Itself  is  parti; ' 
for  certain  shortcomings    In  one 
congressional   watchdog   agency   f^und 
REAP  aid  regularly  paid  for  "nor^l 
tenance   measures   which   should 
done  by  farmers  without  cost-sharing 
out  of  six  counties  visited  by  GAO 
tors   in   another   state   paid   for 
woodland  to  pastureland  for  graziiig 
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When  the  Soil  Conservation 
field  men  advise  landowners  on 
acts)   was  asked  for  an  example 
gram's  good  effects.  It  cited  two 
Ohio,  farms  that  cooperated  to 
along  a  meandering  brook.  The 
ords  show  it  was  necessary  to 
loot   waterway  through   the   old 
and   plant   It   with   long  fescue 
struct  a  rock  barrier  at  the  end 
waterway  to  slow  water  flow,  and 
additional  900  feet  of  ditch  to  carry 
to  a  receiving  stream — at  a  total 
government  of  tS.aOO. 

However,  William  D.  Knowles. 
of  the  benefiting  farms,  doesn't 
the  project  as  antleroslon  but  as  ' 
drainage"  to  expand  production, 
out  swampland,  he  says,  "I  Judge 
12  to  15  acres  more  tillable  ground 
lore.   We'll    grow   corn,    wheat   or 
there,    whatever    looks    to    bring 
price." 

The    General    Accounting    Offlc^ 
mended  last  year  that  Congress  en 
plementtal  REAP  bonus  to 
receive  a  basic  payment  of  less 
Such   bonuses,  from   40   cents   to 
were    Intended    as    an    extra 
small  farmers.  In  recent  years, 
have  often  gone  to  "operators  of 
absentee  landowners  and  persons 
such  Increases  were  not  Intended 
report  said. 

One    Fauquier    County    reclplenjt 
bonus  is  R.  Martin  Kremer,  a 
countant.  To  help  pay  for 
acres    around    hU    home    that    he 
pasture,    Mr.    Kremer    received    i 
REAP  disbursal  of  $81.32  last  yeai 
extra  $14.   (Three  horses,  "basically 
hunting,"  kept  on  the  pasture  land 
him  as  an  agricultural  landowner 
assistance.) 

"My  philosophy  Is  that  If  the 
spends  money  for  everything  else 
spend  money  for  this,"  Mr.  Krem 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question 
motion  offered  by  the 
Texas  (Mr.  Poage). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair 
the  following  conferees:  Messrfe 
Foley.  Sisk.  Jones  of  Tennessee , 
of  California,  Wampler,  and 
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AMENDING  FOREIGN 

BUILDINaS  ACT,  1926 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  din  «tion 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  u  p 
Resolution  327  and  ask  for  its  ii^nediate 
con-sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolutioi 
lows: 

H.  Res.  327 


Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoptlo  i 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  ( 
to  amend  the  Foreign  Service  Bullcftngs 
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Office     1926,  to  authorize  additional  appropriations, 
last  year,     and  for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
to  blame     which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
state,  the     continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equal- 
that     ly  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
main-     and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
lave  been      mlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be 
Four     read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
mvestiga-     rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
lonvertlng     of  the  bUl  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
cattle."     shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such   amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Sisk)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Del  Clawson),  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  327 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  general  debate  on  H.R.  5610,  which  is 
a  bill  to  authorize  funds  to  carry  forward 
the  Foreign  Service  buildings  programs 
during  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975.  The 
appropriations  under  the  current  act  ex- 
pire on  June  30, 1973. 

H.R.  5610  authorizes  $59,611,000  for 
the  purpose  of  continuing  this  program, 
with  a  maximum  of  $26,211,000  allow- 
able for  fiscal  year  1974.  The  Department 
of  State  plans  to  request  an  appropria- 
tion of  the  balance  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  authorization  breakdown  for  this 
bill  is  as  follows:  $13,811,000  for  the  pur- 
chase, construction,  major  alteration 
and  long-term  leasing  of  overseas  build- 
ings: and  $45,800,000  over  the  next  2 
years  for  the  operational  activities  of  the 
building  program  such  as  maintenance, 
repair,  utilities,  and  furnishings;  $21,- 
700.000  of  the  operational  account  is 
available  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  the  re- 
maining $24,100,000  for  fiscal  year  1975. 
The  operating  account  provides  the  funds 
needed  to  meet  the  Department  of  State's 
share  of  the  daily  operating  expenses  of 
the  buildings. 

The  Department  of  State  currently 
maintains  270  posts  abroad.  The  passage 
of  H.R.  5610  will  permit  the  Department 
to  provide  representative  consolidated 
office  space  abroad  for  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice and  other  permanent  agencies  of  the 
U.S.  Government  operating  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Foreign  Service.  It  will  also 
allow  the  Department  to  provide  Gov- 
ernment-owned furnished  residences  for 
all  Ambassadors  and  Ministers,  and  to 
assure  the  proper  maintenance  and  oper- 
ation of  properties  which  it  already  owns 
or  leases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  327  in  order  that  we  may  dis- 
cuss and  debate  H.R.  5610. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  327 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate,  for  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  5610,  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act 
amendments. 

The  primary  purpose  of  H.R.  5610  is  to 
authorize  funds  to  support  the  Foreign 
Service  buildings  programs  during  fiscal 
years  1974  and  1975. 
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The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  rec- 
ommends that  $59,611,000  be  authorized 
of  wtiich  not  more  than  $26,211,000  may 
be  made  available  for  fiscal  year  1974 
The  Department  of  State  plans  to  re- 
quest an  appropriation  of  the  balance  for 
fiscal  year  1975. 

Of  the  total  amount  authorized  in  this 
bill  $13,811,000  is  authorized  for  the  pur- 
chase, construction,  major  alteration, 
and  long-term  leasing  of  buildings. 

The  remaining  $45,800,000  is  author- 
ized over  the  next  2  years  for  the  opera- 
tional activities  of  the  building  pro- 
grams, such  as  maintenance,  repair,  util- 
ities, and  furnishings. 

The  Department  of  State  currently 
maintains  270  abroad.  Under  the  Foreign 
Service  buildings  program,  the  United 
States  has  long-term  lease  agreements 
or  owns  the  following  improved  proper- 
ties: 241  office  buildings.  172  residences 
for  Ambassadors,  and  other  principal  of- 
ficers and  attaches.  297  other  single  or 
duplex  residential  buildings,  272  apart- 
ment buildings,  and  167  other  buildings 
such  as  warehouses  and  garages. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
the  rule  and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr. Gross). 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  proceed  out  of  order.) 

GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFTICE  HFTS  METRIC 
STUDY 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  my  re- 
quest the  General  Accounting  Office  has 
been  conducting  a  study  of  the  report  to 
Congress  last  year  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  which  recommended  a  crash 
program  to  convert  this  country  to  the 
metric  system. 

It  occurred  to  me  when  this  report  was 
issued  that  the  Department  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Standards,  which  wrote  it.  might 
have  a  biased  view  of  this  subject  and  so 
I  asked  the  GAO  to  evaluate  it. 

Because  the  House  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee  is  now  considering 
legislation  that  would  put  into  eCfect  a 
terrificially  expensive.  10-year  conver- 
sion program.  I  asked  the  GAO  for  an 
interim  report. 

I  have  now  received  that  report  and  it 
confirms  fully  my  suspicions  that  the 
Commerce  Department  recommendation 
was  misleading  in  that  it  did  not  present 
all  the  facts.  It  actually  Ignored  some  of 
them. 

For  example,  the  Department  glowing- 
ly stated  that  conversion  to  the  metric 
system  would  drastically  increase  this 
country's  exports. 

It  failed  to  mention  that  conversion  to 
the  metric  system  will  also  dramatically 
increase  imports. 

Moreover,  it  did  not  even  mention  the 
fact  that  the  tremendous  costs  of  conver- 
sion will  increase  manufacturers'  costs, 
and  thus  the  prices  of  their  products, 
placing  them,  as  the  GAO  points  out,  "at 
even  more  of  a  competitive  disadvantage 
vls-a-vis  the  products  of  foreign  firms 
that  are  already  metric." 

The  General  Accoimting  Office  also 
points  out  a  serious  flaw  in  the  conver- 
sion cost  analyses  used  by  the  Com- 
merce Department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  GAO  reveals  that  the 
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staggering  multibillion-dollar  costs  of  a 
10-year  metric  conversion  program  will 
be  far  greater  than  if  conversion  Is  al- 
lowed to  take  place  gradually  and  vol- 
imtarily.  The  Commerce  Department, 
with  the  usual  bureaucratic  disregard 
for  costs  and  spending,  would  have  Con- 
gress and  the  public  believe  just  the  op- 
posite. 

The  implications  of  this  interim  report 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  are 
great,  because  it  appears  that  Congress 
has  been  deceived  by  an  instrumentality 
of  the  executive  branch;  that  bureau- 
crats, perhaps  with  a  vested  interest, 
have  produced  a  misleading  and  highly 
inaccurate  report. 

I  do  not  have  an  estimate  from  the 
General  Accounting  Office  as  to  when  its 
final  report  will  be  ready,  but  I  believe 
it  would  be  only  prudent  if  the  hearings 
on  this  proposed  conversion  program 
were  to  be  held  in  abeyance  pending  re- 
ceipt of  that  report. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  members  of 
the  Science  and  Astronautics  Commit- 
tee, to  say  nothing  of  the  other  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  should 
be  required  to  cast  a  vote  on  such  a  far- 
reaching  proposal  as  this  without  having 
the  benefit  of  the  GAO's  careful  study  of 
the  subject. 

I  am  including  for  insertion  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  the 
letter  to  me  from  Comptroller  General 
Staats  on  the  GAO's  work  thus  far.  It 
will  be  noted  that  no  cost  figure  is  men- 
tioned for  this  program. 

I  have  received  evidence,  however, 
which  proves  that  those  who  prepared 
the  Commerce  Department  report  real- 
ized that  if  the  American  people  were 
told  what  the  cost  of  this  conversion  pro- 
gram really  was  they  would  reject  it  out- 
right. For  that  resison  the  cost  was 
hidden. 

This  evidence  is  most  damning  and 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  present  it  to  the 
House  at  an  early  date. 

The  letter  follows: 

Comptroller     General     op    the 

United  States, 

Washington.   D.C.,   March   27,   1973. 
Hon.  H.  R.  Gross, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Gross:  On  October  17,  1972,  you 
requested  the  General  Accounting  Office  to 
evaluate  the  Department  of  Commerce  U.S. 
Metric  Study  (Study)  report  to  Congress. 
Our  evaluation  is  not  completed  but,  as 
agreed  with  your  office,  we  are  reporting  on 
matters  noted  to  date  which  may  be  of  use 
in  the  current  congressional  consideration 
of  proposed  legislation  to  adopt  the  metric 
system  for  use  in  the  United  States. 

Public  Law  90-472  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  conduct  a  program  of 
investigation,  research,  and  survey  to  deter- 
mine the  impact  on  the  United  States  of  in- 
creasing worldwide  use  of  the  metric  meas- 
urement system.  The  ensuing  Study  covered 
such  areas  as  international  trade,  manufac- 
turing Industry,  international  standards,  de- 
fense, and  a  history  of  the  metric  controversy 
in  the  United  States.  The  results  were  pub- 
lished In  July  1971. 

/^h^  Study  Includes  the  Secretary's  finding 
that  Increased  metric  usage  Is  In  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  his  recom- 
mendation that  the  Nation  change  to  the 
metric  system  through  a  10-year  coordi- 
nated national  program  at  the  end  of  which 
me  Nation  vrtll  be  predominantly  metric 
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etects  on  international  trade  and 
domestic  economt 

The  study  states  that  had  the  United 
States  been  metric  by  1970,  In  1975  Its  exports 
of  measurement  standard  sensitive  products 
would  have  been  Increased  by  $600  million 
and  that  there  would  have  been  no  difference 
in  imports  of  such  products.  This  statement 
was  based  on  surveys  of  Importers  and  ex- 
porters. Our  examination  of  the  survey  of 
Importers,  however,  showed  that  Imports  of 
measurement  standard  sensitive  products 
would  have  been  Increased  by  $100  million. 
We  believe  that  this  substantial  offset  to  the 
favorable  export  benefit  should  have  been 
recognized  in  the  Study. 

We  also  noted  that  the  Study  did  not  dis- 
cuss the  possibility  that  costs  of  converting 
the  U.S.  manufacturing  industry  to  the 
metric  system  would  tend  to  Increase  costs 
and  prices  of  its  products  and  thus  place 
these  products  at  even  more  of  a  competitive 
disadvantage  vls-a-vis  the  products  of  for- 
eign firms  that  are  already  metric. 

NATIONAL  CONVERSION  PROGRAM  MORE  COSTLY 

The  Study  concluded  that  the  Nation  was 
already  on  the  way  to  becoming  metric  and 
that  the  question  was  whether  the  change 
should  be  made  under  a  planned  national 
program  or  without  a  plan. 

The  Study  Included  a  comparative  analysis 
of  the  costs  to  change  to  metric  by  the  manu- 
facturing Industry  sector.  The  analysis  con- 
sidered two  alternatives;  a  10-year  planned 
national  changeover  and  a  50-year  no-plan 
national  changeover,  and  made  a  comparison 
at  three  assumed  base  cost  levels — $10,  $26, 
and  $40  blUlon.  The  analysis  showed  that, 
regardless  of  the  cost  assumptions,  the  10- 
year  planned  changeover  was  the  preferred 
alternative  because  it  would  be  less  costly 
and  the  benefits  of  metric  usage  would  be 
realized  sooner  than  under  the  50-year  no- 
plan  changeover. 

Although  we  have  not  evaluated  all  the 
data  use  in  the  calculations,  we  do  take  Issue 
with  the  omission  of  a  factor  (Interest) 
representing  the  time  value  of  money. 

We  applied  the  present-value  method  to 
the  Study's  manufacturing  Industry  analysis. 
This  Is  the  method  most  often  used  to  evalu- 
ate alternatives  that  differ  In  the  timing  of 
cash  fiows. 

A  major  problem  In  the  use  of  the  present- 
value  method  has  been  the  selection  of  the 
appropriate  interest  rate.  Arguments  have 
been  presented  for  rates  ranging  from  as  low 
as  the  Interest  rate  for  borrowing  by  the 
Treasury  to  as  high  as  certain  rates  of  return 
that  can  be  earned  in  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy.  In  our  computation  we  used 
the  10-percent  Interest  rate  prescribed  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  In 
OMB  Circular  No.  A-94.  Revised,  dated 
March  27.  1972. 

Our  computation  showed  that  if  the  time 
value  of  money  had  been  set  at  10  percent, 
the  analysis  would  have  shown  that: 

1.  At  the  $10  billion  level  the  10-year 
planned  changeover  alternative  would  be  less 
costly  than  the  50-year  noplan  changeover — 
as  shown  by  the  Study 

2.  At  the  $25  and  $40  billion  levels,  the 
10-year  planned  changeover  would  be  more 
costly  than  the  50-year  no-pl£in  changeover — 
contrary  to  what  was  shown  by  the  Study. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  costs  used  in 
the  Study's  analysis  were  assumed  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  the  10-year  planned 
changeover  and  the  50-year  no-plan  change- 
over. Elsewhere  in  the  Study  It  Is  stated  that 
an  Initial  estimate  of  the  manufacturing 
Industry's  changeover  costs  was  $25  billion 
which  after  various  modifications  was 
changed  to  a  final  estimate  ranging  from 
$6.2  to  $14.3  billion. 

IMPACT    OP    METRICATION    ON    SMALL    BUSINESS 

Public  Law  90-472  directed  that  the  Study 
give  full  consideration  to  the  advantages, 


disadvantages,  and  problems  associated  with 
the  Nation's  changeover  to  the  metric  sys- 
tem, and  recommend  specific  means  of  aiding 
those  areas  of  the  economy  where  metrica- 
tion would  entaU  significant  costs.  One  such 
area  was  smaU  business. 

In  a  March  1972  report,  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Minority  Small  Business  En- 
terprise of  the  Select  Committee  on  SmaU 
Business  stated  that  the  Study  did  not  ful- 
fixU  the  intent  of  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  small  business.  The  Subcommittee  report 
noted  that  the  Study  did  not  Inquire  di- 
rectly Into  the  impact  of  metrication  on  the 
smaU  business  sector  and  that  the  Study's 
small  business  recommendations  were  based 
on  (1)  a  statement  of  one  small  business 
association.  (2)  opinions  of  three  officials  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  and  (3) 
surveys  of  manufacturing  and  non-manufac- 
turing firms  most  of  which  were  not  smaU 
business. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  B.  Staats. 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Hays)  . 

Mr,  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  say  that: 
I  have  some  aversion 
To  metric  conversion 

Though  it's  sound  from  the  scientist  view. 
But  describing  a  dame 
Won't  be  the  same 
If  she's  96 — 61 — 92. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  just  say  tliis — that 
as  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  3 -year 
study  program,  and  as  one  who  has 
studied  the  report,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  very  important  for  us  to  develop  a 
metric  conversion  program,  and  one 
that  is  largely  a  voluntary  program. 

The  United  States  remains  now  as  the 
only  large  industrial  country  in  the 
world  that  has  not  converted  to  or  is  not 
now  in  the  course  of  converting  to  the 
metric  system. 

I  think  that  many  of  the  bugaboos 
and  many  of  the  perils  about  which  the 
gentleman  now  in  the  well  is  warning 
us — and  which  appear  to  be  in  the  GAO 
report,  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  vir- 
tually groundless  and  it  is  my  view  that 
the  expenses  of  such  a  conversion  will  be 
far  less  tlian  may  be  anticipated.  Also 
there  are  many  advantages  to  our  Na- 
tion that  can  result  from  a  conversion  to 
the  metric  system. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that  I  am 
learning  something.  I  did  not  know  the 
gentleman  was  so  easily  convinced  by 
misleading  information. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further?  I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will 
have  a  full  and  fair  hearing  before  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
and  that  we  can  come  out  with  a  mean- 
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Ingful  bill  and  one  that  will 
to  convert  in  an  orderly 
Federal  direction,  but  largely 
the  voluntary  support  of 
all  of  the  other  segments  of 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
around  $485  billion  of  debt,  and 
other  huge  deficits  staring  us  in 
I  think  it  would  be  well  to  stop 
ject  here  and  now,  and  not 
billions,    taken   sight -unseen 
public    into    conversion   to 
system. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  If  the 
yield  further,  may  I  say  that 
opportunities  for  making  a  lot 
as  a  result  of  a  conversion  to 
system.    The    National    Assoc 
Manufacturers  and  the  US 
Commerce  are  in  support  of  a 
to  the  metric  system,  and  they 
be  in  favor  of  it  if  they  though  , 
harm   our  national 
would  be  detrimental  to 
ness  or  Industry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
not  have  tool  and  die  making 
the  district  I  represent. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr 
have  no  further  requests  for 

Mr  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
quests  for  time. 

Mr.  Sneaker.  I  move  the 
tion  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was 

The  resolution  was  agreed 

A  motion  to  reconsider  w 
the  table. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
the  House  resolve  itself  into 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
of  the  Union  for  the 
the  bUl,  H.R.  5610,  to  amend 
eign  Service  Buildings  Act,  19: 
thorize   additional    appropriat 
for  other  purposes. 

The   SPEAKER.   The 
the   motion   offered  by   the 
from  Ohio  <Mr.  Hays)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

TH  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 

Accordingly  the  House  reso 
into  the  Committee  of  the 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  foi 
sideration  of  the  bill  H.R. 
Mr.  Pulton  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of 

By  unanimous  consent,  the 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  th( 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  I; 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  ( 
SON)  will  be  recognized  for  3( 

The  Chair  recognizes  the 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  . 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
self  such  time  as  I  may 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  the  16 
have  been  the  chairman  of  th« 
mittee  on  State  Department 
tion  and  Foreign  Operations  I 
to  bring  the  Foreign  Service 
operations    under   closer 
control.    Congress   used   to 
sums  of  money  for  this 
upon  Executive  requests  that 
relation  to  the  real  needs  of 
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Enable  us        This  year  the  Department  of  State 
with     again  asked  for  a  lump  sum  appropria- 
through     tion  for  the  acquisition  of  buildings  over- 
and     seas.   The   committee   promptly   denied 
society,     that  request  and  wrote  into  the  bill  spe- 
^ould  say     cific  sums  for  each  of  the  geographic 
hat  with     areas.  We  recognize  that  there  may  be 
with  an-     circumstances  during  the  life  of  the  au- 
the  face,     thorization  when  funds  should  be  shifted 
this  sub-     from  one  area  to  another  to  meet  un- 
usual situations.  Hence,  we  have  pro- 
vided for  a  maximum  transfer  between 
geographic  are£is  of  not  more  than  10 
percent.  Those  in  charge  of  the  buildings 
program    understand    that   when   such 
transfers   are  made,   the  committee   is 
notified,  and  an  explanation  is  made. 

H.R.  5610  covers  two  accoimts  of  the 
building  program.  The  first  is  the  capital 
accoimt  which  is  used  to  acquire  build- 
ings by  purchase,  construction,  or  lease. 
Congress  has  not  authorized  funds  for 
this  account  since  1966.  Such  limited 
construction  as  has  taken  place  since 
that  date  has  been  imder  the  authoriza- 
tion then  voted,  through  the  use  of  ex- 
cess local  currencies,  and  the  proceeds 
of  sales  of  property  no  longer  needed  by 
the  Government.  This  bill  contains  an 
authorization  of  $13,811,000  for  the  next 
2  fiscal  years.  About  $3.8  million  of  that 
amount  will  be  used  by  the  Department 
of  State  to  buy  local  currencies  held  by 
the  Treasury  Department.  This  is  a  book- 
keeping transaction.  The  balance  of 
slightly  less  than  $10  million  will  not  be 
spent  abroad.  Sophisticated  materials, 
such  as  elevators  and  electrical  equip- 
ment, will  be  purchased  in  the  United 
States  for  incorporation  into  the  build- 
ings under  construction. 

The  second  account  is  the  operating 
account  for  which  the  committee  has  au- 
thorized an  appropriation  of  $45,800,000 
for  the  next  2  years.  This  account  covers 
the  costs  of  maintaining  and  operating 
the  properties  that  the  Department  owns 
abroad.  The  modest  increase  over  previ- 
ous authorizations  reflects  rising  costs  of 
materials  and  services  abroad,  as  well  as 
the  inclusion  of  about  $5  million  for  the 
acquisition  of  Public  Law  480  funds 
which  previously  were  not  included  in 
the  authorization. 

It  is  important  to  know  that  while 
these  authorizations  are  for  the  Foreign 
Service  buildings  program,  which  is  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
State,  that  program  provides  the  office 
requirements  and  some  of  the  housing 
needs  of  many  other  civilian  Govern- 
ment agencies.  I  say  this  so  that  Mem- 
bers will  not  think  that  only  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  benefits  from  this  bill. 

The  United  States  has  an  investment 
at  cost  value  of  more  than  $300  million 
in  buildings  overseas.  These  include  resi- 
dences for  our  Ambassadors  and  oCBcers 
and  attaches;  staff  houses  and  apart- 
ments; office  buildings,  warehouses,  and 
garages.  Estimates  made  by  those  who 
operate  the  program  indicate  that  the 
present  value  of  these  properties  is  at 
least  double  that  figure. 

I  should  think,  based  upon  my  obser- 
vations— and  I  have  looked  at  some  of 
these  buildings — it  might  be  a  billion 
large     dollars. 

based        when  I  began  to  look  into  this  pro- 
had  little     gram  some  years  ago,  I  was  dismayed  to 
country,     find  that  it  was  regarded  as  another  as- 
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signment  for  Foreign  Service  oflScers. 
Whatever  qualifications  these  individuals 
may  have  had,  real  estate  operation  was 
not  one  of  them.  The  Department  has 
recognized,  through  a  little  prodding 
from  Congress,  that  the  handling  of 
properties  is  a  highly  specialized  activity, 
and  has  entrusted  this  to  individuals  who 
are  not  only  qualified,  but  who  stay  In 
that  assignment.  I  think  anyone  who  sat 
through  our  hearings  when  we  examined 
97  projects,  on  a  project-by-project  basis, 
■wUl  recognize  that  the  program  is  in 
competent  hands. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  notice  in  all  there  is  authorized  $59 
million  plus  by  H.R.  5610.  I  called  the 
Department  of  State  this  morning  and 
found  out  that  there  are  about  $277  mil- 
lion around  the  world  in  so-called  coun- 
terpart funds. 

My  question  is:  Can  the  counterpart 
funds  be  used  for  the  purposes  outlined 
in  this  bill,  or  will  they  be  used? 

Mr.  HAYS.  As  I  have  said  in  my  state- 
ment, there  will  be  $3.8  million  by  the 
Department  of  State  which  they  will  buy 
in  counterpart  funds  from  the  Treas- 
ury, and  that  is  a  bookkeeping  transac- 
tion. 

There  Is  another  provision  for  $5  mil- 
lion, which  also  is  in  my  statement,  for 
Public  Law  480  funds,  which,  although 
they  are  of  a  different  category,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  are  a  counterpart. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
that  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  OfiQce 
is  under  instructions  from  the  commit- 
tee to  use  local  currency  that  we  own 
whenever  and  wherever  it  can. 

But  the  trouble  is,  we  have  to  biUld 
some  buildings  and  acquire  some  build- 
ings in  countries  where  we  do  not  own  lo- 
cal currency,  but  they  will  use  such  cur- 
rency wherever  it  is  available.  As  I  said 
in  my  statement,  a  great  deal  of  this 
money  will  be  spent  in  this  country,  be- 
cause whenever  we  build  a  building  we 
put  in  elevators  and  air  conditioners  and 
electrical  equipment,  and  that  is  of  Amer- 
ican manufacture  which  is  bought  here 
and  shipped  over  for  the  building. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  answer.  I  appreciate  the  thorough- 
ness of  it,  and  I  was  hoping  that  would 
be  the  answer.  We  get  the  question  in  a 
sort  of  declarative  way  as  to  why,  if  we 
have  these  counterpart  funds  available, 
we  have  to  send  more  money  overseas  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  a  program  like 
this?  For  instance,  in  Bolivia,  we  have 
on  deposit  $6  million  in  counterpart 
funds,  and  we  are  here  authorizing 
$150,000  to  acquire  a  site  for  a  new 
building  in  Bolivia. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Of  course,  the  problem  is 
we  use  the  funds  wherever  we  are  build- 
ing and  for  whatever  we  are  acquiring 
in  that  country  where  it  is  possible  to  do 
so.  But.  for  instance,  we  have  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  money  in  Indian  rupees, 
and  It  is  not  convertible  currency,  and 
we  can  use  it  only  in  India,  and  nowhere 
else. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  appreciate  that.  I  thank 
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the  gentleman  for  his  answer.  I  hope  he 
will  use  his  good  offices  to  insure  that  we 
use  counterpart  funds  wherever  possible. 
Mr.  HAYS.  We  will  use  them  wherever 
we  can,  and  however  much  we  can. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Can  the  gentleman  as- 
sure me  that  the  amounts  being  con- 
sidered here  today  are  in  the  budget? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  have  taken  the  policy  in 
anything  I  have  anything  to  do  with  that 
we  will  stay  within  the  budget.  We  gave 
these  people  exactly  what  was  asked  for, 
but  they  also  asked  for  an  open-end  au- 
thorization to  take  care  of  things  beyond 
their  control  such  as  devaluation.  We  did 
not  give  them  that.  I  told  them  that  I  am 
going  to  stay  within  the  President's 
budget,  and  I  am  not  going  to  give  them 
an  open-end  authorization  that  nobody 
can  predict  the  amoimt  it  will  mean. 

I  deplore  the  fact  that  they  have  not 
been  building  and  buying  more  buildings. 
That  goes  back  beyond  this  administra- 
tion into  other  administrations.  But  that 
policy  was  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish, 
because  rents  have  doubled,  and  in  some 
cases  tripled.  I  can  cite  one  building  in  a 
South  American  country  where  we  paid 
on  a  5-year  lease  for  two-thirds  of  the 
cost  of  the  building. 

I  raised  a  big  fuss  downtown  about  it 
at  the  time,  and  I  was  overruled,  because 
they  already  had  the  money,  but  our 
committee  has  ordered  them  to  proceed 
forthwith  to  build  a  building  with  the 
proceeds  of  sales  in  another  coimtry.  We 
are  building  properties  all  around  the 
world,  and  we  would  save  a  great  deal  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  if  we  owned  some 
we  are  renting.  I  am  delighted  that  we 
are  finally  able  to  convince  this  admin- 
istration and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  start  on  this  program  of  building  and 
acquisition.  Many  of  the  buildings  we 
have  built  under  a  lease  plan  by  which 
we  can  purchase  them  within  a  number 
of  years,  for  instance.  3  or  5  or  7  years, 
and  apply  a  big  percentage,  usually  75 
or  80  percent,  of  the  rent  we  paid  toward 
the  purchase  price.  If  we  do  not  do  that, 
although  the  annual  appropriation  may 
be  less,  on  a  10-  or  20-year  basis  it  will 
cost  the  United  States  many  times  the 
cost. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jaeld 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
ft-om  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  looked 
at  the  report  this  morning,  and  I  noticed 
there  was  a  million  or  so  in  it  for  South 
Vietnam,  i  wonder  what  that  was  for? 
Am  I  in  error? 

Mr.  HAYS.  There  is  no  money  in  this 
bill  for  South  Vietnam.  I  make  that 
statement  categoricsdly.  I  carmot  remem- 
ber anything  for  South  Vietnam  in  this 
bill,  and  I  know  I  woxUd  recall  it.  We  have 
gone  over  it  with  the  staff.  There  is 
nothing  here  for  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Maybe  it  is  not  what 
I  thought  it  was. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  have  to  think  the  gentle- 
man is  talking  about  the  Ramseyer  pro- 
vision, which  shows  existing  law.  There 


is  no  money  in  this  authorization  for 
South  Vietnam.  What  we  are  doing  is 
amending  the  old  law.  The  gentleman 
knows  the  procedure,  that  we  are  re- 
quired under  the  Ramseyer  rule  to  print 
existing  law  as  amended  by  the  bill.  The 
money  the  gentleman  is  talking  about  is 
money  we  used  to  build  our  Embassy 
building  some  years  ago,  in  the  Johnson 
administration. 

If  the  gentleman  recalls,  we  had  an 
attack  on  that  building.  First  we  had  an 
attack  on  the  leased  building  in  which 
several  people  were  killed  and  some  were 
blinded.  We  put  a  crash  program  in, 
which  I  handled,  in  which  I  urged  the 
President  to  increase  the  amount  he  was 
asking  for  so  that  we  could  have  all  our 
people  in  this  one  building  and  build 
a  big  concrete  fence  and  screen  around 
it. 

When  the  Vietcong  attacked  the 
building,  they  threw  a  lot  of  bombs.  No 
one  lost  his  life  except  for  one  marine 
guard  who  was  shot,  and  all  the  people 
doing  the  bombing  were  killed. 

If  we  had  not  had  that,  we  would  have 
lost  a  lot  of  lives.  That  was  built  around 
1966  or  1967. 

There  Is  no  money  in  this  bill  for  Viet- 
nam. Nothing. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  That  language  which  is 
printed  in  the  report  is  existing  law? 
Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SNYDER.  Has  that  money  been 
appropriated? 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  money  has  been  ap- 
propriated, spent,  and  the  building  is 
there., 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Thomson)  . 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  support  of  H.R. 
5610,  which  authorizes  appropriations  for 
the  Foreign  Service  buildings  program 
for  fiscal  year  1974  and  1975.  It  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
on  March  20  and  ordered  reported  by  a 
unanimous  vote. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  has  tilready  pro- 
vided the  essential  details  of  this  legisla- 
tion. The  committee  recommendation  of 
$59,611,000,  of  which  not  more  than  $26,- 
211,000  may  be  made  available  for  fiscal 
year  1974,  Is  reasonable  and  well  justified. 
The  authorization  contains  funds  for 
both  the  capital  account  of  the  buildings 
program — for  which  no  sums  have  been 
authorized  since  1966 — and  the  program's 
operational  activities  such  as  mainte- 
nance, repair,  utilities,  and  furnishings. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  not  all 
of  the  funds  described  In  the  bill  require 
dollar  outlays.  In  certain  excess  foreign 
currency  coimtrles,  acquisition  and  op- 
erating costs,  where  possible,  are  funded 
with  local  currencies. 

This  legislation  Is  necessary  if  we  are 
to  properly  maintain  and  operate  the 
valuable  property  of  the  United  States 
abroad. 
I  urge  passage  of  HJl.  5610. 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4  of  the  Foreign  Service  Building  Act,  1926 
(22  U.S.C.  295) ,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (g)  as  sub- 
section (h)  and  by  Inserting  immediately 
after  subsection  (f )  the  foUowlng  new  sub- 
section : 

"(g)  In  addition  to  amounts  authorized 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion, there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  State — 

"(1)  for  acquisition  by  purchase  or  con- 
struction (Including  acquisition  of  lease- 
holds )  of  sites  and  buildings  in  foreign  coun- 
tries under  this  Act,  and  for  major  alterations 
of  buildings  acquired  under  this  Act,  the  fol- 
lowing sums — 

"(A)  for  use  in  Africa,  not  to  exceed  $2,- 
190,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed  $590,000  may 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  1974; 

"(B)  for  use  in  the  American  Republics, 
not  to  exceed  $375,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed 
8240,000  may  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  1974; 

"(C)  for  xise  in  Europe,  not  to  exceed  $4,- 
780,000  of  which  not  to  exceed  $160,000  may 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1974; 

"(D)  for  use  in  East  Asia,  not  to  exceed  $2,- 
585,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed  $985,000  may 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1974; 

"(E)  for  use  in  the  Near  East  and  South 
Asia,  not  to  exceed  $3,518,000,  of  which  not 
to  exceed  $2,218,000  may  be  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  1974; 

"(P)  for  facilities  for  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency,  not  to  exceed  $45,000  for 
use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1975; 

"(G)  for  facilities  for  agricultural  and  de- 
fense attache  housing,  not  to  exceed  $318,000 
for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1974;  and 
"(2)  for  use  to  carry  out  other  purposes  of 
this  Act  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975,  $46,- 
800,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed  $21,700,000 
may  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1974."; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (h),  as  so  redesignated  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  Act,  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraphs : 

"(2)  Not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  authorized  by  any  subparagraph  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsections  (d).  (f),  and 
(g)  of  this  section  may  be  used  for  any  of 
the  purposes  for  which  funds  are  authorized 
under  any  other  subparagraph  of  any  of  such 
paragraphs  (1). 

"(3)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  State  such 
additional  or  supplemental  amounts  as  may 
be  necessary  for  increases  In  salary,  pay.  re- 
tirement, or  other  employee  benefits  author- 
ized by.law." 

Mr.  HAYS  [during  the  reading].  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
amendments  to  be  proposed,  imder  the 
rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  PVlton,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  5610)  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act,  1926,  to  authorize 
additional  appropriations,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
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rule, 


327,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the 
suid  third  reading  of  the  bill 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.   The  question 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
table. 


to  the 
,  the 


engrossment 
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CITIZEN  EFFORT  ENDS   WASTE   IN 
FEDERAL  PURCHASE  OF  Sj  ULT 

fMr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  swldress  the  Housit  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,! citizen 
participation  in  our  Government  at  the 
grossroots  level  should  be  the  tasis  of 
making  democracy  work.  Taxpayer  con- 
cern for  Federal  dollars  starts  at  the 
very  point  where  the  waste  is  first 
observed. 

A  constituent  of  mine.  Donald  Felton, 
of  Havre,  Mont.,  provides  the  Nation 
with  a  classic  example  of  how  oie  citi- 
zen's observation  can  straighteri  out  a 
vast  bureaucracy  and  cut  a  Federal  ex 
penditure  by  over  80  percenti  Even 
though  the  amoimt  In  this  case  Is  small 
and  even  though  the  saving  or  the 
Treasury  will  not  do  much  in  cutting 
our  Federal  deficit,  the  principle  ipvolved 
is  an  example  for  the  Nation. 

Following  is  a  letter  that  MrJ  Felton 
wrote  to  me  on  February  19  of  tl^s  year. 
It  explains  Itself: 

Havre,  MoNi-., 
February  li,1973. 
To  Representative  JoRir  Mixckxb. 

Dear  Sir:  This  letter  Is  to  bring  tojyovir  at- 
tention some  of  the  wasteful  spending  that 
Is  going  on  within  some  of  the  agen(  les  such 
as  OSA,  that  control  money  that  Is  ( Jlocated 
for  the  maintenance  of  some  of  the  Federal 
buildings  here  In  this  part  of  the  country. 

On  Feb.  13th  I  delivered  to  the  tJi3  Border 
Patrol  building  from  the  Burllngtoi  North- 
em  freight  house,  eight  hundred  pounds  of 
sodium  chloride  (salt).  This  salt  Is  used  in 
the  operation  of  the  water  softener  located 
in  the  buUdlng.  This  salt  was  shipped  to 
Havre  from  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  via 
truck  freight,  and  the  freight  charjes  were 
•52.96.  Now  that  same  salt  could  h{iv«  been 
purchased  here  In  Havre  for  $2.20  cwt  and 
If  In  amounts  of  say  800  or  1000  pounds  they 
would  even  deliver  It  to  the  Patrol  building 
at  that  price.  That  woiUd  be  a  savings  of 
•4.42  cwt  and  not  to  mention  the  original 
cost  of  the  salt. 

I  think  you  will  have  to  agree  with  me 
that  It  Is  outrageous  to  purchase  thl  ngs  such 
as  salt  and  sweeping  compoiinds  and  ship 
them  so  far  when  they  can  be  purchised  here 
In  Havre  at  so  little  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 
This  Isn't  the  first  time  that  OSA  has  done 
this.  It  seems  to  be  the  policy  of  I  agencies 
such  as  them  to  have  total  disregard  for  the 
taxpayers'  money.  I  think  that  spending  such 
as  this  should  be  looked  into,  especl4uy  sifter 
Mr.  Nixon's  talking  so  much  on  cutxtng  cost 
and  spending,  and  especially  after  |  what  he 
has  done  to  the  farm  programs  ahd  other 
programs  that  to  my  way  of  thinking  were 
essential. 

Hopeful  that  something  can  be  dc^e  about 
this  kind  of  waste. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Donald  Aeltom. 


I  inquired  of   the   General   Services 
Administration  on  February  28  to  see  if 
they  would  check  out  the  facts.  Here  Is 
their  reply  dated  March  19: 
Hon.  John  Melches, 
Hcmse  of  Bepresentativea. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mr.  Melcreb:  Thank  you  for  yo\ir 
letter  of  February  28,  1973,  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Donald  Felton  of  Havre,  Montana,  con- 
cerning the  procxirement  of  salt  for  the 
Havre  Border  Station. 

Mr.  Pelton's  statement  that  the  salt  for 
the  Border  Station  In  Havre  Is  shipped  from 
our  Albuquerque.  New  Mexico.  Supply  Depot 
Is  correct.  As  a  result  of  yotir  letter  we  In- 
vestigated the  relative  costs  of  salt,  consid- 
ering the  cost  of  shipment  from  the  depot 
to  the  point  of  use,  and  found  that  salt  can 
be  purchased  cheaper  locaUy  In  Havre. 

The  Havre  faculty  Is  tmder  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  our  Denver  Regional  OflBce,  and  wo 
are  Issuing  Instructions  to  that  office  to  pro- 
cure future  salt  requirements  locally  rather 
than  from  oiir  depot. 

We  appreciate  your  calling  this  matter  to 
our  attention  and  If  we  can  be  of  further 
assistance,  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely, 

Allan  Q.  Kattptnen, 
Aaaiatant  AdminUtrator. 

Taxpayer  observation  such  as  Donald 
Felton's,  which  ended  an  incident  of 
gross  waste  in  our  Government,  should  be 
encouraged  and  praised.  All  of  us  are  in- 
debted to  him  for  this  small  saving;  we 
are  even  more  deeply  indebted  to  him 
for  the  example  of  reporting  It  so  it  could 
be  corrected  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. I  trust  that  they  will  now 
review  other  possible  areas  for  similar 
waste. 

As  one  taxpayer  to  another,  I  say  with 
all  sincerity,  "Thank  you,  Donald  Fel- 
ton."   

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO  ESTAB- 
LISH A  CONSUMER  COUNSEL  IN- 
DEPENDENT OF  EXECUTIVE  DE- 
PARTMENTS 

<Mt.  THORNTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remsirks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  establish  an 
OfBce  of  Consumer  Protection,  which, 
imder  the  direction  of  a  consimier  coun- 
sel, will  be  independent  of  the  executive 
departments  of  Government. 

The  growing  need  for  consumer  pro- 
tection and  representation  in  the  deci- 
sionmaking processes  of  our  administra- 
tive bureaucracies  is  widely  recognized. 

At  the  State  level,  I  was  privileged  to 
develop  legislation  for,  and  then  admin- 
ister, a  consumer  program  which  fairly 
and  effectively  provided  such  representa- 
tion. 

The  office  was  charged  with  responsi- 
bility for  gathering  and  disseminating 
information,  resolution  and  referral  of 
complaints,  and  recommendations  for 
further  legislation. 

To  accomplish  these  objectives,  the 
office  was  delegated  certain  functions  of 
independent  oversight,  and  the  authority 
to  obtain  judicial  review. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Congress  should 
now  establish  an  Office  of  Consumer  Pro- 
tection which,  subject  to  judicial  review, 
is  delegated  similar  functions. 


By  structurally  patterning  the  office 
after  the  General  Accounting  Office,  it 
is  emphasized  that  the  protection  of  con- 
sumers' interests  is  a  part  of  the  over- 
sight responsibility  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government. 

By  providing  avenues  for  judicial  re- 
view, the  bill  reflects  the  proper  balance 
between  the  three  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  has  the  potential  of  be- 
coming a  useful  means  of  exercising 
congressional  oversight  over  our  national 
bureaucracy. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  all  who  study  this 
bUl  that  it  is  also  based  upon  many  hours 
of  hearings  by  committees  which  have 
been  considering  this  subject  and  upon 
thoughtful  suggestions  made  my  many 
others. 

I  believe  the  Office  of  Consumer  Coun- 
sel, as  proposed  by  this  bill,  will  truly  be 
responsible  and  responsive  to  the  will  of 
the  people  as  reflected  by  the  Members 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  the  only 
directly  elected  officers  of  our  Federal 
Government. 


THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  OATH 
SUPPORT  ACT 

(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day, jointly  with  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Preyer)  ,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook),  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Buhkb), 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Davis)  ,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
ZiON),  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  GuYER)  introduced  a  bill  titled  "The 
Constitutional  Oath  Support  Act." 

This  bill  is  the  outgrowth  of  an  exten- 
sive oversight  inquiry  undertaken  by  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  into  the 
administration  of  laws  and  procedures 
imderlylng  the  Federal  civilian  employee 
loyalty-security  program  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  related  program  under 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of 
1950.  The  committee  inquiry  revealed  a 
number  of  failures  in  the  administration 
both  of  the  program  and  of  the  act.  It  is 
a  purpose  of  the  bill  to  initiate  necessary 
remedial  legislation  toward  remedying 
certain  deficiencies  revealed  by  the  in- 
vestigation. 

This  investigation,  recorded  in  four 
publshed  parts,  or  volumes,  was  com- 
menced in  the  2d  session  of  the  91st 
Congress  and  was  continued  through  the 
92d  Congress  by  a  subcommittee  chaired 
by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Preyer),  and  consisting  of  myself, 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Ashbrook,  and  Mr.  Zion. 
The  subcommittee  report,  prepared  by 
Mr.  Preyer,  titled  "The  Federal  Civilian 
Employee  Loyalty  Program,"  was  re- 
ported to  the  House  on  January  3,  1973— 
House  Report  No.  92-1637.  It  is  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  subject  and 
makes  a  number  of  recommendations 
both  for  executive  and  legislative  action. 
The  bill  is  directed  toward  giving  legisla- 
tive support  to  a  number  of  them. 

The  bill's  provisions,  which  I  shall  more 
fully  detail  in  the  course  of  my  remarks, 
is  directed  particularly  to  a  resolution  of 
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several  important  Issues  with  which  the 
committee  had  been  confronted  in  its  in- 
quiry and  in  hearings  on  several  related 
bills  held  in  the  preceding  Congress. 
These  Included  the  question  of  the  repeal 
or  retention  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  of  1950;  failures  to  maintain 
an  updated  and  current  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's list  in  the  administration  of  Ex- 
ecutive Order  10450,  upon  which  the 
present  Federal  civilian  employee  secu- 
rity program  is  based ;  failures  of  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  implement 
the  loyalty-security  program  maintained 
pursuant  to  Executive  order  and  civil 
service  regiilations ;  and  the  question  of 
the  need  for  remedial  legislation  in  light 
of  a  1969  unappealed  lower  Federal  dis- 
trict court  decision  in  Stewart  v.  Wash- 
ington (301  F.  Supp.  601),  which  invali- 
dated an  act  of  Congress  requiring  the 
execution  of  a  "loyalty"  oath  as  a  con- 
dition of  Federal  employment. 

The  manner  in  which  the  bill  addresses 
itself  to  and  resolves  the  aforementioned 
Issues  can  be  fully  xmderstood  and  ap- 
praised only  in  relation  to  an  analysis  of 
the  complex  factors  and  the  circum- 
stances prompting  Its  introduction.  They 
are,  of  course,  fully  detailed  in  the  hear- 
ing record  and  the  subcommittee  report 
to  which  I  have  referred.  It  may  be  help- 
ful briefly  to  touch  upon  them  on  this 
occasion  in  the  elucidation  of  the  terms 
of  the  bill. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  the  bill 
repeals  those  provisions  of  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  under 
which  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  was  established  and  its  work  per- 
formed. I  shall  not  dwell  upon  this  sub- 
ject, in  light  of  the  recent  action  of  the 
Congress  in  limiting  the  Board's  appro- 
priation, and  the  President's  action  this 
February  in  deleting  any  request  for  its 
continued  funding  in  his  budget  for  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses, this  action  nullified  the  act,  while 
leaving  it  upon  the  books.  In  repealing 
the  operative  provisions  of  the  act  sus- 
taining the  Board,  the  bill  would  finally 
terminate  its  existence  both  in  word  as 
in  fact. 

When  enacted  over  two  decades  ago, 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  was 
conceived  as  a  means,  among  others,  of 
coimtering  the  threat  which  the  world 
Commimist  movement  and  its  ramifica- 
tions within  the  United  States  posed  to 
our  national  security  and  to  the  free 
functioning  of  our  domestic  institutions. 
To  that  end  it  was  designed  to  provide  a 
source  of  public  identification  of  Com- 
munist organizations  operating  within 
the  United  States.  The  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board,  which  the  act 
established,  was  given  the  quasi- juciicial 
function  of  making  determinations  on 
motion  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
character  of  organizations  defined  as 
"Communist  action"  and  "front." 

Adopted  at  a  time  when  the  Commu- 
nist movement  was  largely  unified  under 
the  control  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  act's 
provisions  were  formulated  so  as  to  em- 
brace the  exposure  only  of  the  identity 
and  mode  of  operation  of  Moscow-con- 
trolled organizations  operating  within 
the  United  States.  As  we  all  know,  within 
the  past  decade  the  organization  of  the 
movement  has  changed,  and  we  have 


witnessed  a  proliferation  of  revolution- 
ary organizations  of  varjing  types  not 
embraced  within  the  terms  of  the  act. 
Apart  from  the  serious  failures  attend- 
ing the  administration  of  the  act,  with 
the  result  that  the  workload  of  the 
Board  had  become  negligible,  the  act  had 
ceased  to  be  effective  toward  accom- 
plishing those  purposes  it  was  intended 
to  serve. 

In  any  event,  the  Attorney  General's 
duties  under  the  act.  so  far  as  it  em- 
braced the  limited  category  of  Moscow- 
controlled  organizations,  overlapped 
with  his  duties  in  the  designation  of  the 
broader  categories  of  subversive  organi- 
zations in  the  administration  of  the  Fed- 
eral civilian  employee  loyalty-security 
program  maintained  pursuant  to  execu- 
tive orders.  I  refer  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's "list."  In  this  work  the  Board  did 
not  participate.  It  was  previously 
brought  into  application  by  President 
Triunan  on  March  21,  1947,  on  the  pro- 
mulgation of  Executive  Order  9835.  It 
was  continued  under  a  similar,  but  re- 
vised and  superseding  order.  Executive 
Order  10450,  promulgated  by  President 
Eisenhower  on  April  27.  1953,  and  now 
in  force. 

The  list  is  a  compilation  or  specifica- 
tion of  subversive  organizations  which, 
after  investigation  and  determination, 
are  designated  by  the  Attorney  General. 
It  is  but  a  limited  aspect  of  the  broader 
requirement  of  the  Executive  order  re- 
quiring the  conduct  of  investigations  to 
determine  an  individual's  suitability  for 
Federal  employment  on  loyalty  and  se- 
curity grounds.  Among  other  factors,  the 
Executive  order  requires  inquiry  into  an 
individual's  organizational  activities 
specified  in  the  order  as  follows: 

(6)  Membership  In.  or  affiliation  or  sym- 
pathetic association  with,  any  foreign  or  do- 
mestic organization,  association,  movement, 
group,  or  combination  of  persons  which  Is 
totalitarian,  Fascist,  Communist,  or  subver- 
sive, or  which  has  adopted,  or  shows,  a  policy 
of  advocating  or  approving  the  commission 
of  acts  of  force  or  violence  to  deny  other  per- 
sons their  rights  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  or  which  seeks  to  alter 
the  form  of  government  of  the  United  States 
by  unconstitutional  means. 

The  Attorney  General's  list,  in  sdd  of 
the  execution  of  this  provision  of  the 
order,  identified  those  organizations 
thus  generally  described  as  totalitarian. 
Fascist,  Communist,  or  subversive. 

The  committee,  in  the  course  of  its 
inquiry,  thoroughly  examined  the  ques- 
tion of  the  maintenance  and  use  of  the 
Attorney  General's  list.  We  sought  the 
views  of  all  of  the  cabinet  departments 
of  the  Government,  including  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  and  not  less  than  12  in- 
dependent agencies.  Virtually  all  of  the 
departments  and  agencies  supported  the 
concept  of  the  Attorney  General's  list  as 
a  necessary  and  valuable  guide  in  the 
administration  of  their  responsibilities 
imder  the  executive  order.  Designations 
of  the  character  of  organizations  are  of 
great  importance  in  the  administration 
of  denial  or  dismissal  procedures  on 
loyalty  and  security  grounds.  It  not  only 
forms  a  basis  for  Inquiries  with  respect 
to  organizational  affiliations  of  appli- 
cants for  Federal  employment,  but  in 
those  cases  where  the  character  of  the 


organization  is  a  material  fact  in  issue 
in  eligibility  proceedings,  the  prior  deter- 
mination of  the  fact  renders  unnecessary 
a  repetition  of  the  extensive  proof  and 
hearings  required  to  establish  it,  and 
thus  expedites  the  proceedings.  More- 
over, several  agencies  have  made  clear 
that  they  have  neither  the  expertise  nor 
the  facilities  for  making  these  deter- 
minations. They  have  urged  that  the 
determination  of  such  questions  be 
centralized. 

However,  the  departments  and  agencies 
have  deplored  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  a  failure  in  maintaining  current 
designations.  The  list  of  organizations 
previously  designated  under  the  Truman 
order — 1947-53 — 192  in  number,  were  re- 
designated and  consolidated  with  other 
organizations  designated  under  Execu- 
tive Order  10450  following  its  promulga- 
tion in  1953.  The  last  designation  of  any 
organization  was  made  on  October  20, 
1955.  As  of  that  date,  about  283  organiza- 
tions had  been  included  on  the  Attorney 
General's  list,  all  of  which,  with  the 
exception  of  13,  are  now  defimct,  and 
none  has  been  designated  since.  Yet,  it 
seems  clear  that  on  the  basis  of  such 
evidence  as  we  possess,  the  list  might 
otherwise  have  been  doubled  by  organiza- 
tions within  the  scope  of  the  order  that 
have  subsequently  come  into  existence. 

The  question  of  the  failures  in  the 
maintenance  of  this  list  was,  therefore,  a 
point  of  concern  In  the  committee's  in- 
vestigation of  the  overall  employment 
program. 

Under  the  Truman  order,  the  respon- 
sibility which  it  had  imposed  upon  the 
Attorney  General  to  furnish  the  list,  and 
to  maintain  it  currently,  was  conceived 
solely  for  the  internal  management  of  the 
Government  and  in  aid  of  the  exercise  of 
the  President's  constitutional  appointing 
power.  The  Attorney  General  made  his 
designations  on  the  basis  of  information 
furnished  to  him  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  and  such  other  investiga- 
tion as  he  deemed  necessary.  No  hearings 
were  accorded  to  organizations  thus  Inci- 
dentally affected.  This,  of  course,  afforded 
an  expeditious  and  unimpeded  develop- 
ment of  the  list,  but  it  laid  the  basis  for 
subsequent  complications. 

The  program  was  virtually  brought  to 
a  halt  following  the  decision  in  Joint 
Anti-Fascist  Refugee  Committee  v. 
McGrath,  341  U.S.  123  (1951),  by  which 
the  practice  of  designating  organizations 
without  hearing  on  their  designation  was 
brought  into  question.  In  this  case,  the 
Supreme  Court  reversed  and  remanded 
petitions  for  injunctive  relief  brought  by 
three  organizations  complaining  of  their 
designation  without  notice  or  hearing. 
The  reversal  went  on  technical  proce- 
dural groimds.  but  the  diverse  opinions  of 
the  Justices  made  clear  that  thereafter  a 
designation  of  an  organization  without 
notice  and  hearing  would  raise  grave 
constitutional  issues. 

On  the  change  of  administration,  and 
as  a  consequence  of  this  decision,  regu- 
lations were  first  adopted  by  Attorney 
General  Brownell,  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  of  May  6,  1953,  by  which 
he  instituted  a  procedure  in  which  or- 
ganizations were  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  question  his  designations.  Un- 
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der  this  procedure,  however,  th«  Attor- 
ney General  not  only  maintain  led  his 
function  of  proposing  deslgnatlc  ns,  but 
also  retained  authority  for  adjuiiicating 
the  ultimate  fact  of  the  propriet:  of  the 
designation.  Nor  did  he  possdss  the 
subpena  authority  which  only  the  Con- 
gress could  authorize,  but  which  might 
be  necessary  to  make  these  hearings  a 
reality.  As  a  consequence,  the  a<  equacy 
of  the  new  regiilations  were  Immi  idiately 
challenged  in  an  early  effort  t(i  apply 
them.  But  the  constitutional  issues 
raised  have  never  been  resolvgd.  The 
Attorney  General  back-tracked  alid  ulti- 
mately, in  1955.  abandoned  the  piogram. 
See  National  Lawyers  Guild  v.  Brown- 
ell.  225  F.  2d  552  (1955).  The  p'oceed- 
ing  against  this  organization  was  sub- 
sequently withdrawn. 

The  deficiency  of  lodging  both 
prosecutive  and  adjudicatory  fuictions 
in  the  Attorney  General  can  tius  be 
identified  as  the  cause  of  the  de:  nise  of 
the  program. 

A  tardy,  but  unsuccessful,  el'ort  to 
repair  this  deficiency  was  made  by  the 
President  in  his  promulgation,  on  July  2, 
1971,  of  Executive  Order  11605,  unend- 
ing Executive  Order  10450,  togeth;r  with 
the  Attorney  General's  request  or  the 
enactment  of  a  draft  bill  (H.R  9669) 
which  was  introduced  on  July  I,  1971 
by  Congressman  Ashbrook.  Thi;  order 
would  explicitly  require  the  A  -tomey 
General  to  resume  the  designat  ons  of 
the  described  organizations,  whoje  defi- 
nitions were  further  enlarged  )y  the 
amending  order.  The  order,  hdwever 
delegated  the  adjudicating  f unc  ion  to 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
then  a  subject  of  much  controvfrsy  It 
was  a  purpose  of  the  draft  bill  to  accord 
procedural  support  to  the  Board  in  the 
exercise  of  this  new  function. 

As  the  result  of  an  action  ins;ituted 
by  several  organizations  claimini  to  be 
affected  by  the  amending  order.  Its  en- 
forcement was  voluntarily  stayed  |by  the 
Attorney  General  pending  disposi  ;ion  of 
the  litigation,  which  is  now  on  appeal 
and  as  yet  unresolved.  While  the  lower 
court  had  dismissed  the  action  as  pre- 
mature, in  doing  so  it  had  volui  teered 
the  view  that  the  organlzatlonaltiefini- 
tions  contained  in  the  order  raisetl  con- 
stitutional issues  by  reason  of  their 
vagueness  and  overbreadth.  Latiir  the 
House  of  Representatives  passec  HR 
9669  which  subsequently  died  in  the 
Senate.  The  final  death  blow  was  dealt 
Executive  Order  11605  when  the  i  senate 
succeeded  In  obtaining  the  enactn  ent  of 
a  prohibition  against  the  use  of  appro- 
priated funds  for  the  purpose  of  ad  ninis- 
tering  Executive  Order  11605. 

The  failures  In  this  Umited  aspect  of 
the  employment  program  have  had  seri- 
ous repercussions  in  the  impairmjnt  of 
the  investigative  program  as  a  whole.  A 
word  or  two  in  explanation  may  te  de- 
sirable. While  the  President  is  authorized 
by  the  Congress  to  prescribe  regiittions 
for  the  admission  of  individuals  in  to  the 
civil  service,  to  ascertain  the  fitress  of 
applicants  as  to  character  and  other 
qualifications,  and  to  appoint  an^  pre- 
scribe the  duties  of  Individuals  to  make 
Inquiries  for  that  purpose,  the  Cc^gress 
has  not  otherwise,  with  respect   ;o  the 


generality  of  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies, given  him  any  guidance.  Nor  has  the 
Congress  prescribed  the  manner  or  ex- 
tent of  investigations  it  may  have  con- 
templated. Certainly  an  applicant's  as- 
sociation with  subversive  organizations, 
their  extent  and  nature,  are  relevant  to 
a  determination  of  the  individual's  char- 
acter and  fitness  for  Federal  employ- 
ment. How  are  these  facts  to  be  ascer- 
tained? 

Of  course,  a  full  field  investigation  of 
each  individual  would  normally  disclose 
all  relevant  information.  However,  under 
present  practices,  full  field  investiga- 
tions are  only  required  of  applicants  for 
employment  in  "critical  sensitive  posi- 
tions," which  embrace  about  5  percent 
of  the  total  Federal  employment.  They 
are  confined  to  employees  who  wUl  have 
access  to  top  secret  defense  information 
and  top  policymaking  positions.  Only  a 
national  agency  check,  with  written  in- 
quiries to  former  employers,  colleges  or 
universities  attended,  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  is  required  for  the 
vast  number  of  other  positions  in  the 
Federal  establishment  constituting  about 
95  percent  of  the  total  Federal  employ- 
ment. While  such  checks  will  reveal  such 
information  as  enforcement  agencies 
generally  possess,  it  will  obviously  not  be 
complete,  or  necessarily  current. 

Are  we  then  to  require  full  field  in- 
vestigations for  all  applicants  for  Fed- 
eral emplosnnent?  There  are  serious 
policy  questions  in  the  resolution  of  this 
issue.  I  think  we  are  all  in  agreement  that 
the  adoption  of  any  such  course  would 
not  be  desirable  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  expense  it  would  entail  in  the 
funding  of  the  huge  investigative  ap- 
paratus necessary  to  accomplish  it,  and 
in  light  of  its  probable  impact  upon  in- 
dividual liberties  generally.  But  unless  we 
are  to  require  full  field  investigations  of 
all  applicants  for  Federal  employment.  It 
is  obvious  that  some  technique  or  device 
must  be  adopted  to  give  assurance  on  this 
important  area  of  inquiry  in  determining 
an  individual's  suitability  for  employ- 
ment. 

Indeed,  the  Attorney  General's  list  has 
been  applied  as  such  a  device,  but  the 
practice  has  been  abandoned  within  re- 
cent years  because  the  list  was  not  cur- 
rently maintained. 

At  the  present  time  applicant  ques- 
tionnaires make  no  inquiry  of  the  in- 
dividual concerned  regarding  his  activi- 
ties in  specified  organizations  other  than 
the  "Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  of  America."  The  host  of  other 
Communist  party  organizations,  several 
operating  under  assimied  names,  and 
their  subsidiary  organizations,  as  well  as 
a  number  of  non-Communist  organiza- 
tions equally  at  war  with  our  constitu- 
tional system,  are  not  the  subject  of  in- 
quiry. While  applicant  questionnaires 
contain  a  generalized  inquiry  as  to 
whether  the  applicant  is,  to  his  present 
knowledge,  a  member  of  an  organization 
which  advocates  the  overthrow  of  the 
constitutional  form  of  government  by 
unlawful  means,  this  is  inadequate.  Its 
impact  may  be  easily  avoided.  It  is  ut- 
terly impossible  to  provide  any  effective 
sanction  for  the  false  responses  to  such 
generalized  inquiry  under  the  perjury  or 
false  statement  statutes. 


An  adequate  specification  of  designated 
organizations,  after  determination  by 
appropriate  procedures,  will  form  a  basis 
for  properly  constructed  questionnaires 
and  thus  also  serves  to  remedy  the  hiatus 
created  by  the  decision  in  Stewart  against 
Washington,  to  which  I  have  referred. 
This  decision  invalidated  those  provi- 
sions of  an  act  of  Congress— 5  U.S.C,  sec- 
tions 3333  and  7311— requiring  that  an 
individual  be  denied  office  or  employment 
in  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
or  of  the  District  of  Columbia  unless  he 
executed  an  affidavit  that:  First,  he  does 
not  advocate  the  overthrow  of  our  con- 
stitutional form  of  government;  and, 
second,  is  not  a  member  of  an  organiza- 
tion that  he  knows  advocates  the  over- 
throw of  our  constitutional  form  of 
government.  Prior  to  this  decision,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  required  all  ap- 
plicants to  execute  standard  form  61, 
titled  "Appointment  Affidavits,"  which 
contained  an  affidavit  as  to  subversive 
activities  and  affiliations  In  the  following 
language: 

I  am  not  a  Communist  or  Fascist.  I  do  not 
advocate  nor  am  I  knowingly  a  member  of 
any  organization  that  advocates  the  over- 
throw of  the  constitutional  form  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  or  which  seeks 
by  force  or  violence  to  deny  other  persons 
their  rights  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  I  do  further  swear  (or  affirm) 
that  I  will  not  so  advocate,  nor  will  I  know- 
ingly become  a  member  of  such  organization 
during  the  period  that  I  am  an  employee  of 
the  Federal  Government  or  any  agency 
thereof. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  decision  In 
Stewart,  this  affidavit  is  no  longer  re- 
quired. 

This  bill  contains  provisions  which 
are  directed  toward  remedying  this  de- 
ficiency in  applicant  questionnaires  and 
In  furtherance  of  the  investigative  pro- 
gram by  establishing  a  centralized 
agency,  the  Federal  Employee  Security 
and  Appeals  Commission,  which  will 
have  the  function,  on  petition  of  the  At- 
torney General,  of  making  determina- 
tions of  organizations  within  five  clearly 
specified  categories.  To  be  established  as 
a  quasi-judicial  agency,  the  Commission 
will  accord  due  process  hearings  to  or- 
ganizations affected,  as  well  as  to  Indi- 
viduals who  may  intervene  as  a  party  to 
the  Commission's  proceedings. 

Nevertheless,  in  serving  this  limited 
purpose,  the  determinations  of  the  Com- 
mission are  not  intended  to  serve  as  a 
substitute  for  the  periodic  reports  fur- 
nished to  security  and  personnel  officers 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
or  for  communications  within  the  Intelli- 
gence community.  It  Is  recognized  that 
it  will  not  be  practicable,  or  perhaps  even 
desirable,  to  maintain  a  current  list  of 
all  subversive  organizations,  regardless 
of  size  or  influence,  under  the  full  scale 
hearing  procedures  contemplated  for 
their  determinations  and  designations  In 
proceedings  before  the  Commission.  It 
is,  however,  Important  that  determina- 
tions be  made  of  the  principal  organiza- 
tions specified  In  the  bill  under  pro- 
cedures which  accord  them  notice  and 
hearing,  however  tedious  and  time-con- 
suming the  process  may  be.  They  will 
provide  that  reasonable  basis  for  specifi- 
cation and  inquiry  In  relation  to  the  vast 
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number  of  positions  for  which  full  field 
Investigations  are  not  required. 

I  believe  it  in  point  to  observe,  that  in 
this  approach  we  do  not  adopt  the  nega- 
tive disclaimer  technique,  or  impose  any 
absolute  disqualiflcation  for  Federal  em- 
ployment upon  a  refusal  or  inability  to 
make  the  disclaimer,  in  the  manner  and 
form  required  under  the  statute  Invali- 
dated in  Stewart.  The  bill  does  not  estab- 
lish or  mandate  the  execution  of  any 
oath  conclusive  on  the  question  of  the 
applicant's  eligibility  for  employment. 

We  do  not  believe  that  reliance  upon 
such  disqualifying  oaths,  without  oppor- 
tunity on  the  part  of  the  applicant  to  re- 
spond, or  without  a  system  of  Inquiry  or 
hearing,  is  the  most  satisfactory  method 
for  securing  the  investigative  objectives 
of  the  emplojTnent  program.  Instead,  the 
bill  establishes  a  system  of  inquiry  and 
wUl  require  the  execution  of  question- 
naires on  the  subject.  These,  however,  are 
but  one  step  in  the  investigative  process 
toward  making  determination  on  all  of 
the  evidence  of  an  individual's  suitability 
in  relation  to  the  ultimate  constitutional 
standard  of  his  willingness  to  support  the 
Constitution  in  good  faith.  Responses  to 
these  inquiries  are  nevertheless  subject 
to  penalties  for  false  statements  under 
the  provisions  of  existing  law,  5  U.S.C. 
1001. 

I  have  thus  far  discussed  only  the 
bill's  impact  with  respect  to  Issues  on  the 
periphery,  perhaps,  of  the  employment 
program.  The  bill,  however,  addresses  It- 
self to  other  more  fundamental  problems 
regarding  the  present  deterioration  of  the 
overall  program.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
24-year-old  effort  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  keep  those  who  are 
hostile  to  its  system,  laws,  and  institu- 
tions from  penetrating  the  Federal  civil 
service  is  in  serious  trouble. 

The  committee's  investigation  dis- 
closes that  the  bulk  of  the  departments 
and  agencies  in  the  executive  branch 
have  virtually  abandoned  what  Is  known 
as  the  Federal  civilian  employee  loyalty 
security  program.  Others  barely  pay  It 
lipservlce.  Those  agencies  which  do  at- 
tempt some  screening  indicate  that  they 
are  confused  by  a  wide  variety  of  rules 
and  regulations,  and  depend  upon  infor- 
mation and  guidance  which  is  not  pro- 
vided to  them  and  which  they  are  not 
trained  to  appraise.  The  evidence  Indi- 
cates that  an  estimated  95  percent  of  the 
Federal  civilian  work  force  may  be  escap- 
ing an  effective  application  of  the  loyalty 
security  program.  This  Includes  the  10 
percent  in  the  sensitive  category  de- 
scribed as  "noncritical."  who  neverthe- 
less have  access  to  information  classi- 
fied as  "secret." 

Doubtless  much  of  the  Irregularity  In 
the  administration  of  the  program  Is 
traceable,  in  point  of  time  at  least,  to  the 
1956  d'^cision  in  Cole  v.  Young  f351  U.S. 
536) .  In  this  case  the  court  had  Its  first 
opportvmity  to  construe  the  application 
of  Executive  Order  10450  in  a  dismissal 
proceeding,  and  held  that  the  dismissal 
procedures  under  Executive  Order  lO^SO 
were  applicable  only  to  positions  which 
had  been  determined  to  be  "sensitive."  It 
appears  that  as  a  consequence  of  this 
decision,  the  departments  and  agencies 
no  longer  apply  the  order  to  the  duik  of 
positions  now  described  as  nonsensitive. 


This  holding  can  be  understood  only 
in  reference  to  the  history  of  the  order. 
This  Is  fully  developed  in  the  Preyer 
report  and  I  shall  not  relate  it  in  any 
detail.  Under  the  preceding  order.  Exec- 
utive Order  9835,  promulgated  by  Presi- 
dent Truman,  which  Executive  Order 
10450  supplanted,  the  standard  for  the 
refusal  or  removal  from  employment  on 
grounds  relating  to  loyalty  was  that  "on 
all  the  evidence  there  is  a  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  the  loyalty  of  the  person 
involved  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States."  This  standard  was  applicable 
to  all  positions  in  the  executive  branch. 
It  imposed  a  personal  responsibility  upon 
the  head  of  each  department  and  agency 
to  establish  an  effective  program  to  as- 
sure that  disloyal  persons  were  not  re- 
tained in  employment  in  his  department 
or  agency.  Individuals  whose  removals 
were  sought  on  loyalty  grounds  were  ac- 
corded hearings  before  a  loyalty  board 
appointed  by  the  head  of  each  depart- 
ment and  agency,  and  there  was  a  right 
of  appeal  to  the  CivU  Service  Commis- 
sion's Loyalty  Review  Board.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  order  was  upheld  in  Bailey 
V.  Richardson.  182  F.  2d  46  (1950),  and 
affirmed  in  341  U.S.  918. 

The  program  was  continued  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  In  1953.  It  was,  how- 
ever, expanded  to  embrace  not  only  the 
explicit  loyalty  factors  contained  in  the 
Trimaan  order,  but  also  what  have  been 
described  as  "security"  factors  unrelated 
to  loyalty,  such  as  criminal  conduct,  ha- 
bitual ues  of  intoxicants,  drug  addiction, 
mental  illness,  and  sexual  perversion.  On 
its  adoption  it  was  conceived  as  embrac- 
ing all  positions  in  the  executive  branch. 
However,  to  accommodate  the  expanded 
factors,  a  new  employment  standard  was 
substituted  for  the  Trimian  "loyalty" 
standard.  The  new  order  provided  that 
an  individual's  eligibility  for  employment 
was  to  rest  upon  a  determination  whether 
his  employment  was  "clearly  consistent 
with  the  interests  of  the  national  se- 
curity." Moreover,  it  was  required  that 
proceedings  for  dismissals  under  it 
should  be  in  accordance  with  the  act 
of  August  26,  1950— now  5  U.S.C.  7531- 
7533.  This  proved  to  be  a  point  of  failure. 

This  act,  initially  made  applicable  to 
certain  designated  agencies,  was,  as  au- 
thorized by  its  provisions,  extended  by 
Executive  Order  10450  to  cover  all  de- 
partments and  agencies  In  the  execu- 
tive branch.  The  act  authorizes  the  head 
of  an  agency  to  suspend  summarily  and. 
after  hearing,  to  dismiss  any  employee 
in  his  agency  when  he  considers  that 
action  necessary  "in  the  interests  of  na- 
tional security."  The  term  "national 
security,"  as  used  in  the  order  and  as 
used  in  the  act,  was  neither  defined  by 
the  President  nor  the  Congress.  De- 
scribing the  order  as  both  "awkward  in 
form"  and  "ambiguous,"  the  Court  in 
Cole  against  Young  took  the  view  that 
the  term  "national  security,"  as  used  in 
the  act,  was  intended  to  comprehend 
only  those  activities  of  the  Government 
which  were  directly  concerned  with  the 
protection  of  the  Nation  from  internal 
subversion  or  foreign  aggression,  and  was 
hence  applicable  only  to  a  limited  cate- 
gory of  positions  described  as  "sensitive." 
In  the  17  years  following  that  decision, 
there  has  been  no  reformation  or  correc- 


tion of  the  order  by  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Nor  does  a  similar,  but  more  limited, 
program  appear  to  be  effectively  applied 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Under 
present  procedures  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  has  responsibility  for  ad- 
judicating an  individual's  suitability  for 
employment  in  the  competitive  service 
pursuant  to  a  standard  established  by 
its  regulations  of  "reasonable  doubt  as  to 
the  loyalty  of  the  person  involved  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States." 
This  authority  is  exercised  on  a  post- 
appointment  basis  and  is  limited  to  the 
initial  probationary  period  of  1  year 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  applicant's 
appointment.  Moreover,  it  embraces  only 
persons  appointed  to  the  competitive 
service  and  nonsensitive  positions  there- 
in. This  authority  it  shares  concurrently 
with  the  departments  and  agencies. 

With  respect  to  sensitive  positions  in 
the  competitive  service,  and  all  positions 
in  the  excepted  service,  the  departments 
and  agencies  are  confided  sole  respon- 
sibility for  denials  on  loyalty  and  secu- 
rity grounds.  Hov;ever,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  has  indicated  that  it  is  not 
basing  denials  upon  loyalty  grounds,  but 
upon  the  basis  of  other  "suitability"  fac- 
tors. When  such  other  factors  do  not 
appear,  we  must  assume  that  disloyal 
persons  may  be  employed.  The  bulk  of 
the  departments  and  agencies  maintain 
no  implementing  regulations  whatso- 
ever for  the  dismissal  of  appointees  on 
loyalty  grounds  from  nonsensitive  posi- 
tions. Hence,  those  loyalty  cases  bypassed 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  are  not 
addressed  by  the  employing  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

While  on  such  evidence  as  we  now  pos- 
sess, it  appears  that  the  departments  and 
agencies  are  not  applying  the  loyalty 
program  to  the  vast  number  of  posi- 
tions, over  85  percent  in  the  civil  service 
now  classified  as  nonsensitive,  we  are 
unable  to  provide  specific  Information 
as  to  the  degree  and  extent  of  the  failure. 
It  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that  neither 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  nor  the 
several  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  maintain  separate  indices 
of  persons  presently  employed  as  to 
whom  investigation  has  revealed  pres- 
ent or  past  affiliations  with  subversive 
organizations.  Moreover,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  lie  departments  and  agencies 
are  in  possession  of  any  designation  of 
such  organizations  as  a  basis  for  compil- 
ing any  such  indices  other  than  the 
largely  defunct  Attorney  General's  list 
from  which  the  Department  of  Justice 
is  now  assiduously  striking  defunct  or- 
ganizations rather  than  updating  its  des- 
ignations. 

Nevertheless,  testimony  of  personnel 
and  security  officers  of  the  agencies  of 
whom  inquiry  has  been  made  points 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  program  is 
not  being  generally  applied.  The  fact  is 
that  during  the  past  5  years — a  cutoff 
period  only — the  bulk  of  the  departments 
and  agencies  have  not  dismissed  any 
employee  on  loyalty  grounds  from  either 
nonsensitive  or  sensitive  postions.  Nor 
has  the  act  of  August  26,  1950 — authoriz- 
ing suspensions  and  dismissals  In  the 
interest  of  "national  security" — been  ap- 
plied since  1965. 
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Testimony  of  representativ  js  of  U.S. 
Postal  Service  must  be  regsirdefl  as  sjonp- 
tomatlc,  if  not  conclxislve.  of  failures 
in  this  aspect  of  the  program.  They  have 
admitted  that  they  are  now  employing 
known  and  active  members  of  Commu- 
nist and  other  subversive  orginlzations. 
In  correspondence  with  the  aommlttee. 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  has  advised  us, 
for  example,  that  it  has  employed  three 
persons  identified  as  Commu^t  Party 
members,  two  of  whom  are  present  mem- 
bers, and  one  of  whom  was  a  oast  mem- 
ber; four  members  of  the  Socialist  Work- 
ers Party— Trotskyite  Conmiunist — 
three  of  whom  are  ciurent  and  one  a 
former  member;  one  present  i£ember  of 
the  Progressive  Labor  Party-i-Commu- 
nist — three  present  members  of  the 
Young  Socialist  Alliance,  a  yoUth  group 
of  the  Socialist  Workers  Party;) and  eight 
members  of  the  Black  Pantlier  Party, 
seven  of  whom  are  current  meiibers  and 
one  of  whom  was  a  past  memtter.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  question  whither  the 
Postal  Agency  acquired  information  re- 
garding such  membership  al  a  time 
prior  or  subsequent  to  the  iridividual's 
employment  with  the  agency]  we  were 
advised  that  in  all  cases  this  information 
was  acquired  by  the  agency  ^t  a  time 
subsequent  to  their  employment,  and 
that  this  Information  was  derived,  in 
fact,  from  the  post  appointmenjt  national 
agency  check. 

This  brings  us  to  a  vital  important 
point.  No  preappointment  inviestigatlon 
is  conducted  for  persons  embloyed  in 
nonsensitive  positions.  This  fiilure  has 
obviously  had  serious  and  imortunate 
results.  When  such  persons  arte  brought 
on  board,  so  to  speak,  the  agencies  have 
been  either  imwllllng  or  unable]  to  get  rid 
of  obviously  disloyal  persons.  Certainly 
the  agencies  have  not  adoptep  regula- 
tions or  procedures  to  implenient  their 
dismissal.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand 
this  continued  failure.  Over  27Tears  ago. 
President  Truman's  Temporaryfcommis- 
sion  on  Employee  Loyalty,  which  had  ex- 
amined Into  the  then  existiiig  loyalty 
program,  reported  that  the  dei>artments 
and  agencies  were  in  general  agreement 
that  preemployment  investigations  and 
checks  be  conudcted.  A  similt  r  recom- 
mendation has  recently  been  made  by 
the  Preyer  subcommittee.  It  re  ported : 

In  our  view  a  minimum  degree  of  preem- 
ployment investigation  should  be  :  nandatory 
for  access  to  all  positions.  Including  those 
generally,  although  not  always  iiccurately. 
described  as  nonsensitive.  We  regard  such 
preappointment  Investigations  aj  essential 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  loyaltj  program. 
It  is.  moreover,  a  procedure  generally  of 
decided  benefit  both  to  the  Ooven  iment  and 
to  the  applicant.  The  appointing  power  has 
more  discretion  In  making  preap  jolntment 
determinations.  It  Is  not  bound  tc  the  same 
technical  requirements  and  limitations  as  It 
Is — and  very  properly  so — with  -espect  to 
post-appointment  determinations.  The  prac- 
tice Is  also  less  wasteful,  for  ther(  wUl  be  a 
reduction  In  turnover  of  employ  ees.  It  Is 
likewise  of  benefit  to  the  applicant.  Having 
\isually  uprooted  himself  and  Ms  famUy 
to  accept  Federal  employment,  he  md  mem- 
bers of  his  family  must  suffer  obv  ous  hard- 
ship as  a  consequence  of  rejection  after  em- 
ployment. Thus,  by  this  requlremi  int  he  ob- 
tains greater  assurance  of  his  ultln  ate  reten- 
tion in  employment  following  api  ointment. 
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By  the  terms  of  the  bill  introduced  to- 
day, we  give  support  to  this  and  other 
recommendations.  We  would  require  the 
President  to  establish  and  maintain  an 
effective  program  to  insure  that  no  per- 
son shall  be  employed  in  the  executive 
branch  "as  to  whom  there  is  a  reason- 
able doubt  that  such  person  will  in  good 
faith  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States."  This  basic  standard  is,  in 
effect,  an  implementation  of  a  minimal 
standard  required  by  the  Constitution 
Itself  in  the  provisions  of  article  VI, 
clause  3.  To  that  purpose  the  bill  requires 
the  conduct  of  appropriate  investigations 
and  a  minimimi  preappointment  check 
with  favorable  results  of  the  files  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  together 
with  the  completion  of  questionnaires 
relating  to  membership  in  organizations 
prescribed  by  the  bill  and  as  determined 
by  the  Federal  Employee  Security  and 
Appeals  Commission.  Individuals  sus- 
pended or  dismissed  by  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  standard  are  accorded  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  Commission,  and 
are  thus  assured  a  final  hearing  by  an 
impartial  tribunal. 

I  might  also  add  that  since  the  Gov- 
ernment now  maintains  an  adequate  in- 
vestigative apparatus  for  the  conduct  of 
Investigations  mandated  under  Execu- 
tive Order  10450,  the  investigative  re- 
quirements of  the  bill  will  not  result  In 
any  enlargement  of  the  present  system, 
or  any  increase  in  costs. 

In  the  matter  following  I  briefly  set 
forth  the  principal  provisions  of  the  bill 
and  the  underlying  authority  for  their 
inclusion: 

SECnON-BT-SECTION'  ANALYSIS 

Section  1  of  the  bill  provides  that  this 
act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Constitutional 
Oath  Support  Act." 

Section  2  of  the  bill,  headed  "State- 
ment of  Purpose,"  explains  that  a  prin- 
cipal purpose  of  the  act  is  to  establish 
procedures  in  the  executive  branch  to 
Insure  that  the  oath  or  aflarmatlon  to 
support  the  Constitution,  required  of 
Federal  employees  by  law  and  In  pursu- 
ance of  article  VI,  clause  3,  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  is  taken 
in  good  faith.  While  this  is  a  principal 
purpose  of  the  bill,  it  is  further  explained 
that  the  procedures  established  by  it 
are  Intended  to  provide  a  means  for  as- 
suring that  only  such  persons  are  em- 
ployed by  the  Grovernment  as  are  dis- 
posed to  protect  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  best  of  their  ability 
against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, who  will  preserve,  uphold,  and  ad- 
here to  the  system  and  processes  estab- 
lished by  the  Constitution,  and  who  are 
committed  to  the  faithful  execution  of 
their  duties  thereunder.  Thus,  likewise, 
more  specific  content  is  given  In  elucida- 
tion of  the  employment  standard  set 
forth  in  section  3  of  the  bill. 

Section  3  of  the  bill,  headed  "Em- 
ployment Standard,"  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  maintain  in  the  executive  branch 
an  effective  program  to  Insure  that  no 
person  shall  be  employed  "as  to  whom 
there  Is  a  reasonable  doubt  that  such 
person  will  In  good  faith  support  the 


Constitution  of  the  United  States."  For- 
eign nationals  are  of  course  excepted 
from  the  requirements  of  the  act. 

While  we  believe  this  standard  Is  suf- 
ficiently clear  In  Its  terms,  It  has  been 
further  clarified,  as  we  have  noted,  by 
section  2.  The  standard  Is  derived  from 
express  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
Itself  and  the  provisions  of  the  present 
statutory  oath  of  office  (5  U.S.C.  3331) 
implementing  the  constitutional  re- 
quirement. 

Article  VI,  clause  3,  of  the  Constitution 
requires  all  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, all  members  of  the  several  State 
legislatures,  and  all  executive  and  judi- 
cial officers,  both  Federal  and  State,  to 
be  "bound  by  oath  or  affirmation,  to  sup- 
port this  Constitution."  Article  n,  section 
2,  of  the  Constitution  spells  out  the  terms 
of  this  oath  as  required  of  the  President 
in  the  following  language: 

I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will 
faithfully  execute  the  Office  of  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  will  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  preserve,  protect  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  statutory  oath,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  requires  each  individual,  except 
the  President,  elected  or  appointed,  to  an 
office  of  honor  or  profit  to  the  civil  serv- 
ice or  uniform  services,  to  take  the  fol- 
lowing oath: 

I,  AB,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that 
I  will  support  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  against  all  enemies,  foreign 
and  domestic;  that  I  wUl  bear  true  faith  and 
aUeglance  to  the  same;  that  I  take  this  obU- 
gatlon  freely,  without  any  mental  reserva- 
tion or  purpose  of  evasion;  and  that  I  wlU 
well  and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  office  on  which  I  am  about  to  enter.  So 
help  me  God." 

I  Should  further  observe  that  In  hear- 
ings upon  a  similar  bill  (HJR.  11120), 
which  Mr.  Preyer  and  I  Introduced 
In  the  preceding  Congress,  the  claim 
was  made  from  some  sources  that  the 
standard  of  good  faith  support  of 
the  Constitution  wm  vague  and,  there- 
fore, unconstitutional.  We  cannot  accept 
this  charge.  If  we  were  to  concede  that 
this  standard  is  imconstitutionally 
vague,  or  suffers  from  any  other 
claimed  defect,  then  it  must  follow  that 
the  provisions  of  article  6.  clause  3,  and 
article  2,  section  1,  of  the  Constitution, 
to  which  I  have  already  referred,  are 
themselves  unconstitutional.  Unless  we 
are  to  treat  the  constitutional  language 
as  meaningless  we  cannot  escape  the  Im- 
plication that  what  such  opponents  are 
saying.  In  effect,  is  that  a  provision  of 
the  Constitution  is  Itself  imconstitu- 
tional.  To  borrow  the  words  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Frankfurter,  are  we  "to  suffuse  a 
part  of  the  Constitution  with  an  atmos- 
phere of  imconstitutionallty"?— /Tore- 
matsu  V.  United  States,  323  U.S.  214. 
224f. 

This  charge,  nevertheless,  as  absurd  as 
it  may  appear,  way,  indeed,  made  and 
disposed  of  in  Cole  v.  Richardson,  405 
U.S.  676  (1972),  as  well  as  in  Ohlson  v. 
Phillips,  304  F.  Supp.  1152  0969),  Af- 
firmed without  opinion  or  dissent,  397 
U.S.  317.  In  the  former  case,  the  Court 
upheld  a  Massachusetts  oath  condition- 
ing public  employment  on  the  taking  of 
an  oath  in  the  following  language: 
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It  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I 
will  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  that  I  will  oppose 
the  overthrow  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  or  of  this  Com- 
monwealth by  force,  violence,  or  by  any 
Illegal  or  unconstitutional  method. 

In  the  latter,  the  Court  upheld  a  Colo- 
rado statute  requiring  all  teachers  to 
take  the  following  oath  as  a  condition 
of  employment: 

I  solemnly  (swear)  (afllrm)  that  I  will 
uphold  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Colorado, 
and  I  will  faithfully  perform  the  duties  of 
the  position  upon  which  I  am  about  to 
enter. 

In  response  to  the  claim  of  vagueness, 
advanced  in  Cole  with  respect  to  the  sec- 
ond clause  of  the  oath,  the  Chief  Justice, 
quoting  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  observed 
thal^ 

Almost  any  word  or  phrase  may  be  rendered 
vague  and  ambiguous  by  dissection  with  a 
semantic  scalpel. 

Said  Chief  Justice  Burger — 

The  Court  rejected  such  rigidly  literal 
notions  and  recognized  that  the  purpose 
leading  legislators  to  enact  such  oaths.  Just 
as  the  purpose  leading  the  framers  of  our 
Constitution  to  Include  the  two  explicit 
constitutional  oaths,  was  not  to  create  spe- 
cific responsibilities,  but  to  assure  that  those 
la  positions  of  public  trust  were  willing  to 
commit  themselves  to  live  by  the  constitu- 
tional processes  of  our  system.  .  .  . 

Moreover,    while    the    constitutional 
standard  as  applied  In  the  more  restric- 
tive oath  forms,  which  establish  a  con- 
clusive presumption  of  ineligibility  on  re- 
fusal or  failure  to  execute  them,  has  been 
upheld,  the  bill  makes  a  less  rigid  ap- 
plication of  this  standard  In  relation  to 
an  investigative   program  to  ascertain 
the  good  faith  with  which  an  appUcant 
for  employment  may  comply  with  it.  If 
there  was  any  question  of  such  an  appli- 
cation, as  made  by  the  terms  of  the  bill, 
this  has  since  been  dispelled  by  a  recent 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  expressly 
upholding  it.  That  was  the  February  23, 
1971  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Law  Students  v.  Wadmond.  401  U.S.  154. 
This,    and    other    relevant    supporting 
c&ses,  have  been  fully  analyzed  in  the 
subcommittee's  report,  pages  144-162.  See 
also  Lemer  v.  Casey.  357  U.S.  468  (1958) ; 
Gamer  v.  Los  Angeles  Board,  341  U.S. 
716  (1951);  and  Application  of  Walter 
Karvin.  Jr..  53  N.J.  147  (1969),  cert,  de- 
nied by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Octo- 
ber 13, 1969. 

Section  4  of  the  bill,  headed  "Authority 
to  Prescribe  Regulations,"  as  the  heading 
suggests  authorizes  the  President  to  in- 
stitute such  measures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  program  required 
by  section  3.  This  section  of  the  bill  like- 
wise makes  clear  that  the  procedures  are 
not  to  be  exclusive  of  the  maintenance 
of  any  loyalty  or  security  program  which 
may  be  now  required  by  law,  particularly 
with  respect  to  certain  sensitive  agencies, 
or  in  derogation  of  the  authority  of  the 
President  under  the  Constitution  or  laws 
of  the  United  States  to  maintain  such 
additional  measures  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  appointment  and  re- 


tention of  persons  suitable  as  to  charac- 
ter and  fitness. 

Section  5,  headed  "Conduct  of  Investi- 
gations," requires  that  all  appointments 
shall  be  made  subject  to  investigation  to 
determine  an  individual's  suitability  for 
employment  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  3  of  the  act  and  as 
may  otherwise  be  required  by  law  or  reg- 
ulation. The  section,  moreover,  requires 
a  minimum  preappointment  check  of  the 
files  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion and  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, as  well  as  the  completion  of  ques- 
tionnaires required  by  section  6  of  the 
act.  It  aslo  requires  that  personnel  em- 
ployed In  carrying  out  the  act  shall  be 
specially  trained  for  their  duties. 

Section  6  of  the'  bill,  headed  "Or- 
ganizational Inquiry."  establishes  guide- 
lines for  the  conduct  of  investigations 
Into  membership  or  association  with  de- 
fined groups  in  making  determination  of 
the  Individual's  suitability  for  employ- 
ment in  relation  to  the  employment 
standard.  Five  categories  or  types  of 
organizations,  all  clearly  within  con- 
stitutional Umits,  are  specified  and  de- 
fined. More  fully  described  In  the  bill, 
they  include: 

First.  Organizations  of  whatsoever  de- 
scription which  have  as  a  purpose  or  ob- 
jective the  overthrow  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  by 
unlawful  means. 

Second.  Organizations  which  advo- 
cate, teach,  or  urge,  as  a  principle  to  be 
translated  Into  action,  the  propriety  or 
necessity  of  the  imlawful  use  of  force  or 
violence  to  oppose  the  execution  of  Fed- 
eral or  State  laws  or  of  assisting  or  en- 
gaging in  any  rebellion  or  Insurrection 
against  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State. 

Third.  Organizations  or  groups  which 
advocate,  teach,  or  urge,  as  a  principle 
to  be  translated  into  action,  the  neces- 
sity or  propriety  of  unlawful  killing  or 
wounding  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State,  or  of  un- 
lawfully destroying  or  damagaing  any 
property  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State. 

Fourth.  Organizations  or  groups  which 
advocate,  teach,  or  urge,  as  a  principle 
to  be  translated  into  action,  the  neces- 
sity or  propriety  of  the  commission  of 
imlawful  acts  or  force  or  violence  to  deny 
other  persons  any  right  or  privilege  se- 
cured by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

Fifth.  Organizations  or  groups  con- 
trolled by  the  foregoing  and  operating 
In  support  of  their  purposes. 

The  section  also  requires  all  applicants 
for  employment  to  complete  question- 
naires relating  to  membership  in  orga- 
nizations advocating  or  teaching  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  or 
of  any  State  should  be  overturned  by 
force  and  organizations  of  the  five  types 
above  noted  which  have  been  specifically 
determined  to  be  of  such  types  in  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Federal  Employee 
Security  and  Appeals  Commission.  The 
questionnaires  required  are  of  such  form 
and  character  as  fully  comply  with  ap- 
plicable decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Itself,  particularly  Law  Students  against 
Wadmond,  supra,  and  other  cases  briefed 


In  the  subcommittee  report  to  which  ref- 
erence has  been  made. 
Security  and  Appeals  Commission," 
Security  and  Appeals  Commission," 
establishes  the  Commission  as  a  quasi - 
judicial  body  whose  functions  are  set 
forth  in  the  following  section.  The  Board 
would  be  composed  of  five  Commission- 
ers, all  of  whom  shall  be  trained  in  the 
profession  of  law  and  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  Federal  or  State  bars.  Addi- 
tionally, they  are  required  to  be  knowl- 
edgeable by  reason  of  training  or  ex- 
perience in  concepts  of  Ideological  sub- 
version and  the  history  and  origin  of 
subversive  organizations.  Members  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. No  more  than  three  Commissioners 
shall  be  members  of  the  same  political 
party. 

Section  8,  headed  "Function  of  the 
Commission,"  detaUs  its  duty  and  au- 
thority. Briefly,  the  Commission  has  two 
principal  functions.  Its  flrst  is  to  make 
determinations,  on  application  of  the 
Attorney  General  or  such  other  person 
as  the  President  may  appoint,  whether 
organizations  are  of  the  five  types  set 
forth  in  section  6.  These  determinations 
are  in  aid  of  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
gram laid  down  by  sections  3  and  6  of 
the  bill. 

AppUcation  for  such  determinations 
may  also  be  made  by  the  heads  of  de- 
partments and  agencies  in  cases  where, 
in  the  execution  of  other  programs  pur- 
suant to  law  or  Executive  order,  such  as 
the  industrial  security  program,  the 
character  of  any  of  the  specified  orga- 
nizations is  a  controverted  fact  in  issue 
not  previously  adjudicated  by  the  Com- 
mission. Full  due  process  hearings  are 
accorded  to  all  organizations,  and  any 
organization  so  determined  may  there- 
after likewise  make  application  for  deter- 
mination that  it  is  no  longer  of  the  types 
set  forth  in  section  6. 

Second,  the  Commission  will  serve  as 
an  impartial  appeals  bodv  upon  applica- 
tion of  Individuals  dismissed  or  suspend- 
ed from  employment  pursuant  to  section 
3  of  the  act.  Individuals  holding  employ- 
ment In  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, Central  Intelligence  Agencv,  and 
National  Security  Agency  are  alone  ex- 
cepted. There  are  special  enactments 
governing  their  retention  in  employment 
and  these  are  not  disturbed  by  this  pro- 
vision of  the  bill. 

All  other  persons  claiming  to  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  application  of  any 
of  the  provisions  of  the  act  may  Inter- 
vene as  a  party  to  the  Commission's  pro- 
ceedings. Full  due  process  hearings  are 
accorded  In  all  Instances.  Each  party 
shall  have  the  right  to  the  assistance  of 
counsel  and.  In  all  evidentiarj'  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Commission,  shall  have 
the  right  to  offer  oral  and  documentary 
evidence,  and  to  cross-examine  witnesses. 
All  hearings  are  required  to  be  public, 
with  the  single  exception  of  hearings  on 
the  appeal  of  individuals  who  are  dis- 
missed or  suspended  from  employment 
pursuant  to  section  3.  However,  if  the 
individual    involved   demands   a   public 
hearing,  it  is  required  that  his  hearing 
shall  be  public. 
Section  9,  headed  "Compulsory  Proc- 
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ess,"  accords  to  all  interested 
power  of  subpena  to  compel 
ance  of  witnesses  and  the 
evidence  in  proceedings  befor( 
mission.    Federal    district 
granted  jurisdiction  to  enforce 
ess  on  application. 

Section   10,   headed 
Hearings,"  likewise  gives 
thority  to  the  Commission  tc 
order  in  the  hearing  room 
possessed  by  Federal  district 

Section  11,  headed  "Judiciajl 
accords  all  parties  the  right  o 
a  review  of  orders  of  the 
appeal  to  the  U.S.  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia 
tiorari  to   the   Supreme 
United  States.  The  right  of 
view  is  fully  accorded  to  all 
versely  affected  by  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  but 
beyond  the  scope  of  orderly 
view  are  properly  limited. 

Section   12.   headed   "Laws 
and  Amended,"  repeals  all  of 
tive  provisions  of  the 
ties  Control  Act  of  1950 
maintenance  and  work  of  the 
Activities  Control  Board.  Hoi- 
tain  independent  sections  an; 
particularly  section  4  of  the 
ing  to  espionage  and  other 
acts — and  sections  18  through 
include  amendments  made  b; 
versive  Activities  Control  Ac; 
sections  of  law  unrelated  to 
the  Board.  The  section  also 
forming   amendments 
sary  by  reason  of  the 
of  the  Board  and  the  creat; 
Commission. 

Section   13,   headed   "Sepa 
Provisions,"  expresses  the 
Congress  that  if  any  provision 
shall  be  held  invalid,  other 
shall  not  be  affected. 

In    conclusion,    I    would 
House,  and  the  members  of 
generally,  that  it  is  my 
for  early  hearings  on  this 
all  Members  and  other  perso^ 
interested  to  present  their 
the  measure. 
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THE  BUREAUCRATIC  ACpOUNT- 
ABILITY  ACT 

(Mr.  DELLUMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  H)use  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  ( xtend  his 
remarks  and  include  fxtraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speake  ■ 
in  schools  all  over  the  United 
learning  how  their  Governmen ; 
the   Congress   passes   the 
land,  and  the  Executive  carriej 

I  hate  to  disillusion  them, 
not  how  it  works.  What  we 
in  Congress  often  has  very 
with  the  actions  of  the  Executive 
fact,   the   Federal   Government 
greatest    lawbreaker    in    the 
today. 

Last  summer  the  Congressional 
Caucus   held   a   series   of 
the  general  topic  of  "governn^ntal 
lessness,"  the   widespread 
practice    of    distorting, 
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subverting  the  congressional  mandates 
contained  in  legislation.  These  hearings 
uncovered  a  pattern  of  abuse  so  extensive 
as  to  constitute  the  gravest  threat  to 
meaningful  self-government. 

In  response  to  what  we  learned  during 
those  hearings  and  other  congressional 
investigations  of  governmental  lawless- 
ness. Senator  Kennedy  and  I,  along  with 
26  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House,  are 
introducing  today  the  Bureaucratic  Ac- 
countability Act  of  1973.  This  legislation 
proposes  concrete  steps  toward  strength- 
ening responsible  and  reliable  govern- 
ment through  amendments  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures  Act. 

I  strongly  feel  that  among  the  basic 
causes  of  "governmental  anarchy"  is  a 
lack  of  mechanisms  which  would  allow 
citizens  some  means  of  protection 
against  officials  in  their  concrete,  day- 
to-day  contact  with  them.  These  mech- 
anisms cannot  guarantee  that  Con- 
gress will  pass  wise  and  democratic  sub- 
stantive legislation,  but  they  allow  us 
to  hope  when  such  legislation  is  indeed 
passed,  citizens  may  rely  on  seeing  it 
actually  carried  out.  And  this  hope  is 
the  basis  of  active  democratic  reform 
and  confidence  in  the  capabilities  of 
goverrmient. 

The  aim  of  the  "Bureaucratic  Account- 
ability Act"  is  to  confine  the  bureauc- 
racy to  its  legal  purposes.  We  intend  to 
do  this  by  the  democratic  method  of  in- 
creasing its  responsibility,  its  answer- 
ability, both  to  citizens  and  to  the  intent 
of  Congress.  SpecificaUy,  the  bill 
strengthens  the  ability  of  citizens  to 
enforce  their  rights  as  established  by 
Congress — against  either  action  or  in- 
action by  the  bureaucracy.  Notice-and- 
comment  rulemaking  requirements  are 
extended,  costs  of  participation  are 
reduced,  bars  to  judicial  review  are  re- 
moved, and  procedures  set  up  to  enforce 
State  and  local  compliance  to  Federal 
standards  in  administering  gi'ant-in-aid 
programs. 

All  of  these  reforms  are  based  on  long- 
felt  needs  and  careful  suggestions  from 
the  many  groups  involved  in  working  in 
administrative  law.  I  think  the  over-all 
result  will  be  more  effective  government, 
greater  cooperation  between  citizens  and 
officials,  and  greater  congressional 
effectiveness. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  this  last 
point.  These  administrative  reforms  are 
a  natural  corollary  of  recent  proposals  to 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch.  In 
both  these  ways,  we  would  strengthen 
the  status  of  the  objection  legislation, 
arrived  at  by  democratic  means,  as 
against  the  subjective  political  and  bu- 
reaucratic desires  of  an  imcontrolled 
administration. 

The  basic  aim  of  the  bill  is  to  insure 
that  a  citizen  may  receive  an  accurate 
idea  of  his  rights  and  of  the  procedures 
of  the  bureaucracy  by  reading  the  stat- 
ute books  and  published  material  of  the 
bureaucracy.  I  think  this  will  mean  an 
important  extension  of  responsible  par- 
ticipation in  the  work  of  government. 

ANALYSIS      OP      THE      BTTKEAtTCRATIC      ACCOUNT- 
ABILITT    BILL 

Sections  101  and  102(a). — Extension 
of  nUemaking  requirements:  The  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures  Act  sets  forth 


some  minimal  due  process  requirements 
to  be  followed  whenever  the  bureaucracy 
issues  "rule"  that  affects  the  citizenry. 
These  include  adequate  prior  public 
notice  of  the  intended  rule,  opportunity 
for  written  comments  by  interested  per- 
sons, and  opportunity  to  petition  for 
changes  or  exceptions.  Opportimity  for 
oral  argument  is  discretionary,  and  final 
administrative  decisions  are  not  confined 
to  any  record  established  by  these  pro- 
ceedings. 

Although  these  requirements  are  mini- 
mal, there  exist  very  large  exceptions.  In 
fact,  at  present  the  requirements  apply 
mainly  to  the  regulatory  agencies.  The 
time  has  come  to  extend  these  APA  pro- 
cedures to  social  programs  and  other 
aspects  of  "positive  government."  Allow- 
ing the  citizen  to  present  his  case,  and 
requiring  the  bureaucracy  to  hear  all 
relevant  views,  are  increasingly  indis- 
pensable tools  of  effective  government. 

Therefore,  this  bill  eliminates  the 
existing  exemptions  of  "matters  relating 
to  public  property,  contracts,  loans, 
grants,  benefits"  from  the  rulemaking 
requirements  of  notice  and  comment. 

Section  102(b) . — New  criteria  for  rule- 
making requirement  exemptions:  This 
section  regulates  those  cases  in  which 
there  is  a  legitimate  public  interest  served 
by  exemptions  from  the  public  notice 
and  opportunity  to  comment  require- 
ments. First,  the  present  exemption  of 
interpretive  rules  and  general  statements 
of  policy  is  eliminated.  These  agency  de- 
cisions are  often  just  as  important  as 
rules  proper.  The  division  between 
"rules"  and  "interpretive  statements"  is 
inefficient  for  deciding  what  should  or 
should  not  be  exempted. 

The  bill  substitutes  a  more  function 
classification,  based  on  language  already 
in  the  APA :  "impracticable,  unnecessary, 
or  contrary  to  the  public  interest." 
Grant-in-aid  decisions  cannot  be  ex- 
empted, in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedures set  up  In  section  401. 

Section  201 — Payment  of  expenses  in- 
curred before  agencies:  Our  system  of 
government  relies  on  the  spontaneous  co- 
operation of  the  citizenry.  This  includes 
active  participation  in  the  administra- 
tive process,  either  by  defending  rights 
that  Congress  has  sought  to  protect — the 
"private  attorney  general"  concept  al- 
ready recognized  by  the  courts — or  by 
providing  information  and  perspectives 
that  the  bureaucracy  would  not  have  the 
resources  to  discover.  When  this  private 
participation  aids  in  vindicating  public 
policy,  the  citizen  should  not  be  penalized 
by  excessive  financial  burdens.  Costs  of 
participation  should  be  kept  at  a  mini- 
mum, and  the  agency  should  have  the 
option  of  subsidizing  those  who  other- 
wise would  not  be  able  to  make  a  con- 
tribution. The  Comptroller  General  has 
already  expressed  his  opinion  that  agen- 
cies may  spend  appropriated  funds  in 
this  way:  this  section  of  the  bill  makes 
it  incontrovertible. 

Section  301 — Sovereign  immunity: 
"Sovereign  Immunity"  is  a  common  law 
doctrine  that  prohibits  suits  against  the 
sovereign  without  his  consent.  It  is  used 
by  the  Government  arbitrarily  and  im- 
predictably,  and  frustrates  the  orderly 
legal  planning  of  the  citizen.  The  re- 
moval of  this  doctrine  in  the  days  of  ac- 
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tive  positive  Government  is  a  long  over- 
due reform  endorsed  by  most  of  those 
concerned  with  administrative  law. 

Section  401 — Enforcement  of  stand- 
ards for  grants:  The  aim  of  this  section 
is  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  Federal 
standards  of  performance  and  policy 
aims  in  those  State  and  local  programs 
that  depend  on  Federal  funds. 

The  bill  defines  grant-in-aid  programs 
as  "programs  pursuant  to  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  transfers  funds  to  State 
and  local  governments  and  public  and 
private  nonprofit  organizations  to  pro- 
vide general  public  services  or  finance 
programs  for  special  groups." 

Second,  all  grant  decisions  are  made 
subject  to  the  public  notice-and-com- 
ment  procedures  of  rulemaking.  This  was 
done  in  section  102  above.  This  will  allow 
objections  to  be  heard  before  a  State  or 
local  program  is  approved  and  funded. 
Relevant  materials  are  required  to  be 
made  available  to  interested  persons. 

Third,  procedures  for  hearing  com- 
plaints concerning  grant  plan  applica- 
tions and  the  administration  of  existing 
grant  programs  are  set  up,  both  on  the 
level  of  the  Federal  administering  agency 
and  the  State  or  local  grantee. 

The  agency  will  hear  complaints  when 
they  are  made  in  the  name  of  a  substan- 
tial number  of  those  persons  Eiffected  by 
a  grant-in-aid  program,  or  when  the 
agency  decides  an  important  policy  ques- 
tion is  involved.  The  agency  is  also  given 
less  disruptive  ways  of  enforcing  Federal 
standards  than  the  complete  termina- 
tion of  the  program. 

Grantees  are  required  to  hear  com- 
plaints from  any  person  adversely  af- 
fected by  their  administration  of  the 
program.  Minimum  standards  for 
grantee  complaint  procedures  are  set  up. 


FOOD  PRICES  AND  THE  FARMER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Sebelius)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity  to  discuss  the  cur- 
rent situation  regarding  food  costs  and 
farm  prices.  We  must  keep  this  issue  in 
proper  perspective  if  we  are  going  to 
find  answers  to  the  high  food  cost  prob- 
lem. 

The  current  attack  on  farm  prices  and 
the  farmer-stockman  in  particular  is  an 
injustice.  A  quick  review  of  the  record 
reveals  the  farmer  has  lead  the  fight 
against  inflation  for  the  past  20  years : 

Farm  prices  for  food  are  up  only  6 
percent  from  20  years  ago; 

Wholesale  food  prices  are  up  20  per- 
cent from  20  years  ago; 

Retail  food  prices  are  up  43  percent 
from  20  years  ago; 

The  average  wage  rates  per  hour  for 
the  nonfarmworker  in  1950  was  $1.33. 
In  1972.  it  was  $3.65  an  hour  and  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year,  it  was  up  to  $3.78. 

The  farmer  only  recently  began  to  get 
for  his  crops  what  he  received  20  years 
ago.  And,  the  cost  of  items  that  go  into 
his  production  have  doubled  and  in  some 
cases,  tripled;  and 

There  has  been  much  discussion  re- 
garding high  meat  prices.  In  1950,  choice 


steers  at  Omaha  were  bringing  $28.88 
per  hundred  weight.  If  choice  steers  had 
gone  up  as  much  since  1950  as  a  first- 
class  postage  stamp,  they  would  now  be 
worth  $77.02  per  hundred  weight.  Com- 
pared to  the  rise  in  cost  of  medical  care, 
they  would  be  bringing  $72.34  per  hun- 
dred weight.  Compared  to  the  rise  In 
average  hourly  wage  rates,  steers  would 
be  $80.69  per  hundred  weght,  and  com- 
pared to  the  rise  in  per  capita  disposable 
income,  $80.89  per  hundred  weight.  The 
current  Omaha  quotations  range  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $45  per  hundred  weight. 
Indications  are  that  cattle  presently  on 
feed  to  be  marketed  during  the  first  half 
of  1973  will  have  to  average  between  $38 
and  S42  per  hundredweight  to  break 
even  as  a  result  of  increasing  costs  and 
substantial  death  losses  due  to  adverse 
winter  weather. 

I  do  not  question  the  concern  or  the 
integrity  of  imhappy  consumers  across 
the  Nation.  I  do  question  and  take  strong 
exception  regarding  the  understanding 
needed  to  keep  food  prices  in  proper 
perspective. 

Cheap  food  is  not  a  birthright  of 
American  citizenship.  To  satisfy  the 
growing  demand  for  meat  and  food  prod- 
ucts, the  farmer  must  receive  equity  at 
the  marketplace. 

We  do  have  cheap  food  in  the  United 
States,  but  this  is  no  reason  for  a  family 
to  overextend  its  budget  with  luxury 
items  bought  on  time  and  consumer 
credit  accounts  which  leave  only  a  fixed 
minimum  amount  for  food  purchases. 
The  fact  is  that  the  percentage  of  dis- 
posable income  spent  for  food  has  de- 
clined steadily  over  the  past  20  years. 

Agriculture  has  given  America  the  low- 
est cost  food  bill  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind— approximately  16  percent  of  dis- 
posable income  for  the  best  quality  of 
food  in  history.  Compare  this  figure  with 
23  percent  in  1950.  America's  food  bill 
was  approximately  $51  billion  less  than 
it  would  be  if  Americans  still  paid  23 
percent  of  their  income  for  food. 

Americans  spent  that  $51.7  billion  for 
second  cars,  trail  bikes,  boats,  stereo- 
phonic sound  systems,  fancy  furniture, 
summer  cottages,  dishwashers,  color  tele- 
vision, and  a  host  of  other  consumer 
goods.  This  means  jobs  and  higher  in- 
comes for  nonf arm  employees. 

By  comparison,  consumers  in  Great 
Britain  spend  29  percent  of  their  income 
for  food,  Italians  spend  45  percent,  and 
Russians  spend  approximately  50  per- 
cent. 

I  think  it  is  revealing  to  study  the  com- 
position of  the  consumer's  food  dollar. 
A  little  more  than  66  cents,  or  two-thirds 
of  every  dollar  spent  by  U.S.  consumers 
for  farm-originated  foods  in  1972,  went 
to  pay  the  marketing  bill,  according  to 
preliminary  estimates  of  the  U.S.  Etepart- 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

The  marketing  bill  includes  the  cost 
of  transportation,  processing  and  dis- 
tribution, and  accounted  for  a  whopping 
$77  billion  out  of  the  total  expenditures 
of  $116  billion.  Labor  was  the  most  cost- 
ly element  in  the  marketing  bill,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  one-half  or  more  than  $37 
billion.  That  is  a  little  more  than  32  cents 
out  of  the  total  farm  food  dollar  and 
nearly  equals  the  farm  value  of  34  cents. 


Yet,  In  the  March  5  edition  of  News- 
week, a  labor  leader  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing: 

Wben  the  price  of  a  new  car  goes  up  $50. 
the  working  man  pays  little  attention,  but 
when  the  price  of  steak  goes  up  pennies,  he 
gets  madder  than  hell. 

In  other  words,  the  consimier  literally 
bites  the  hand  that  feeds  him. 

This  same  Newsweek  article  went  on  to 
further  spell  out  the  breakdown  of  the 
price  of  bread  which  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues.  The  farmer  sells 
enough  wheat  for  a  1 -pound  loaf  of 
bread  to  a  miller  for  3.8  cents.  The  miller 
grinds  that  into  flour  that  he  sells  to  a 
baker  for  4.9  cents.  The  baker  adds  in- 
gredients that  cost  another  2.3  cents  and 
bakes  a  loaf  of  bread  that  he  sells  to  a 
retailer  for  20.3  cents.  The  retailer  then 
sells  it  for  25  cents. 

I  think  these  ilustrations  serve  to  place 
food  costs  and  farm  prices  in  proper  per- 
spective. 

Consumers  also  need  to  understand 
the  farms  pricing  mechanism.  Our  free 
enterprise  society  has  become  ac- 
customed to  a  form  of  price  fixing 
whereby  prices  seem  to  move  up  uni- 
formly within  an  industry.  Then  that  in- 
crease is  fixed  until  the  next  increase  is 
announced.  However,  the  pricing  of  farm 
commodities  reflects  pure  supply  and 
demand.  Rising  food  prices  are  always 
front-page  headlines.  How  many  head- 
lines announced  a  41-centr— 20-percent— 
decline  in  wheat  prices  in  February? 
Farm  prices.  uiUike  most  of  our  econ- 
omy's prices  follow  a  roller  coaster  pat- 
tern. What  other  industry  would  toler- 
ate a  price  rollback  of  20  percent  espe- 
cially when  they  are  already  at  a  level 
far  below  par  with  the  rest  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

Another  factor  consumers  should  con- 
sider is  the  weather— a  most  important 
but  little  discussed  factor  that  has  di- 
rectly affected  the  farm  and  food  price 
structure  in  the  last  year.  The  effects  of 
Hurricane  Agnes,  adverse  weather  in 
Russia,  drought  conditions  in  India,  a 
swift  Pacific  current  off  Peru,  and  a 
bitter  winter  in  the  Great  Plains  have 
escalated  meat  and  protein  prices  far 
beyond  expectations. 

In  the  Great  Plains,  extreme  winter 
weather  has  resulted  in  death  losses  two 
or  three  times  normal  levels.  Weight 
gains  for  the  cattle  that  have  survived 
have  been  substantially  reduced  and,  as 
a  result,  the  cost  of  gains  to  producers 
has  skyrocketed. 

Of  course,  every  American  and  espe- 
cially the  American  farmer,  is  interested 
in  providing  the  best  quality  food  possi- 
ble at  a  reasonable  price.  The  American 
farmer  has  done  this  for  the  past  20  years 
with  little  or  no  credit  and  at  a  price  well 
well  below  what  has  been  received  by  the 
nonfarm  sector. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  discussion  will 
be  of  help  to  consumers  and  allow  us  to 
approach  this  problem  with  the  proper 
perspective.  In  closing  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  arti- 
cle from  the  January  issue  of  the  Read- 
er's Digest,  "Why  Food  Prices  Keep  Ris- 
ing." The  article  provides  much  factual 
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Information  to  those  Interested 
prices  as  well  as  a  probing  look 
food  industry: 

Why  Food  Prices  Keep  Risim|s 
(By  James  E.  Roper)  • 

Labor  unions  Involved  In  food  dls 
have   made    a   fine   art   of 
make-work  and  greed.  Until  they 
provide  a  day's  work  for  a  day's 
wives  will  continue  to  find  "lildden 
the  checkout  counter. 

In   Los   Angeles,   a   truck   driver 
bread  to  a  supermarket  warehouse 
In  addition  to  his  $10,000  annual 
union-mandated  ten-percent 
a  salesman. 

In  St.  Louis,  a  supermarket 
up  chickens  with  a  knife  instead 
much    faster   saw.   Why?   Union 

In     Baltimore,     a     shipment 
orange  Juice  arrives  on  pallets  at 
house,  but  the  warehouse  usea  a 
sized  pallet.  So  the  Juice  has  to 
ferred  by  hand  from  one  pallet  tc 
before  forkllft  trucks  move  the 
ther. 

These  are  some  of  the  hidden 
today  find  their  way  Into  your 
the     supermarket     checkout 
supermarkets    have    Just    about 
their   ability  to  absorb   any   more 
themselves.  Their  profits,  as  a 
sales,  have  fallen  from  1.41  in 
in  1971 — to  an  estimated  .55  for 
means  that  a  store  selling  $10  wort^ 
ceries  gets  to  keep  only  6Vi  cents  to 

For   this   razor-thin  margin,   foe 
buy  merchandise,  warehouse  It,  sort 
It  to  Individual  stores,  price  It,  dlspliy 
finally,  check  It  out  at  the  cashier 
The  physical  Job  Is  massive:   an 
billion  cases   of  merchandise   we 
million  tons.  So  much  labor  la  neede^ 
this  tonnage  moving — and  the  pi 
BO  tiny — that  retail  prices  must 
reflect  the  minutest  change  In  the 
that   labor.    And   those    costs — In 
fringe  benefits  and  Inefficiency — art 

Supermarkets  have  yielded  to 
retail  clerks  and  meatcutters  more 
In  wage  and  fringe  benefits  In  the 
years  than    during  the  previous 
tlonally.  wages  In  all  food  retailing 
nearly  20  percent  In  those  three 
pared  with  a  12 -percent  rise  In 
prices.  The  Pay  Board  says  that 
kets.   for   the    good   of  the   cotmtr^ 
resist  all  such  Increases  that  go 
tlonal  guidelines  for  curbing 
ever,  the  Industry  Is  In  a  weak 
position.  A  strike  of  Just  a  few  days 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars'  wortp 
Ishables:  a  long  strike  means  lost 
who  never  come  back. 

When  Nixon  Administration 
bers  twice  summoned  supermarket 
to  Washington  during  1972  to 
food   prices   were   going   up.   the 
speaking  behind  closed  doors, 
most  of  the  blame  on  labor  costs- 
dared  not  mention  the    subject 
news  reporters.  "We  were  afraid  to, 
one  of  the  conferees,   the  head  ol 
chain.  "We  have  to  live  with  the 

Wages    Up,    Output    Down 
wages    and    benefits    in    the    food 
could  be  offset,  of  course,  if  erfipii 
ductlvlty  kept  pace.  It  hasn't.  The 
volume  of  merchandise  sold  by  s' 
sonnel  for  each  hour  of  work 
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•James  E.  Roper,  a  free-lance  waiter 
editor  of  the  11 -volume  1966 
National    Commission    on    Food 
The  commission  was  established  by 
eral  government  to  make  a  two- 
of  the  distribution  of  food  from 
consumer. 
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average  of  only  1.5  percent  during  the  last 
decade.  The  management-consulting  firm  of 
Daniel  J.  Bartz  and  Associates,  studying  64 
representative  warehouses  across  the  coun- 
try, found  that  wages  there  went  up  37  per- 
cent In  five  years,  while  the  number  of  cases 
handled  per  man-hour  of  work  remained 
about  the  same  and  the  tonnage  went  down 
36  percent.  In  the  last  ten  years,  says  the 
head  of  a  regional  retail  chain,  the  cost  of 
his  meatcutters  went  up  65  percent,  while 
their  productivity  went  up  only  35  percent. 

Most  union  contracts.  In  fact,  discourage 
Increased  productivity.  A  X5S.  Department 
of  Commerce  staS  study  estimates  that  work 
restrictions  written  into  contracts  cost  con- 
sumers up  to  $400  million  a  year  through 
higher  food  prices.  Here's  how  the  unions 
take  these  millions  of  dollars  out  of  your 
pocket: 

The  Teamsters.  Locals  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Ware- 
housemen and  Helpers  have  scores  of  con- 
tracts that  require  most  truck  drivers  to 
work  during  approximately  the  same  hours — 
causing  costly  traffic  Jams  at  unloading  docks 
during  peak  periods,  and  leaving  expensive 
transportation  equipment  idle  during  off- 
hours.  Some  drivers,  paid  by  the  hour,  stall 
to  stretch  their  day  into  overtime.  In  Pitts- 
burgh, drivers  caught  attending  movies  dur- 
ing working  hours  could  not  be  fired:  the 
union  insisted  that  they  were  ill  and  had  to 
go  Into  theaters  to  cool  off.  A  number  of 
contracts,  particularly  In  New  York  City, 
provide  that  a  driver  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  "helper,"  even  though  the  helper  may 
have  nothing  to  do  on  that  truck's  run. 

Many  drivers  who  deliver  huge  trailerloads 
of  bread  or  milk  receive,  In  addition  to  their 
salaries,  "sales"  commissions  of  7  to  11  per- 
cent even  though  they  do  no  selling.  In  Los 
Angeles  recently,  a  bread  dellveryman  col- 
lected conmilssions  of  8104,000  in  16  months. 
Even  the  union  agreed  that  this  was  unrea- 
sonable, but  instead  of  eliminating  the  com- 
mission the  union  simply  divided  the  money 
among  more  drivers.  All  of  which  helps  ex- 
plain one  finding  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Food  Marketing:  that  it  costs  about 
as  much  to  deliver  a  loaf  of  bread  from  the 
bakery  to  the  consumer  as  it  does  to  grow 
the  wheat,  mill  the  flour  and  bake  the  bread. 

When  a  union  truck  arrives  at  a  ware- 
house, only  the  driver  or  his  crew  is  allowed 
to  place  the  cargo  onto  the  unloading  plat- 
form. This  restriction  has  resulted  in  some 
bizarre  impasses:  In  parts  of  California,  for 
Instance,  a  portable  conveyor  belt  may  not 
be  placed  Inside  the  truck  because  the  belt 
is  operated  not  by  truckers  but  by  ware- 
housemen, members  of  a  different  local  of 
the  same  union.  (Lines  are  sometimes 
painted  on  the  floor  to  delineate  Jiulsdic- 
tions.)  The  warehousemen  in  turn  set  a 
"pace"  which  becomes  the  work  norm  for 
moving  unloaded  cargo.  Says  an  official  of  one 
Pittsburgh  chain,  "Our  crews,  working  by 
hand,  used  to  load  four  trucks  a  day.  When 
we  Installed  equipment  so  they  could  load  15 
trucks  a  day,  the  union  said  that  eight  or 
nine  were  enough — and  so  that's  now  the 
'pace.' " 

The  Clerks.  The  Retail  Clerks  Internation- 
al Association,  which  represents  all  employes 
except  the  meat  workers  in  unionized  stores, 
has  ensnarled  its  members  In  restrictive  work 
practices  that  rival  the  worst  achievements 
of  the  Teamsters.  Some  examples: 

Pood  manufacturers  generally  want  their 
products  placed  on  grocers'  shelves  by  their 
own  men — at  no  cost  to  the  stores.  But  the 
union  Insists,  with  few  exceptions,  that  this 
work  be  done  by  clerks;  if  a  manufacturer's 
representative  does  the  chore,  a  clerk  must 
stand  idly  by. 

Although  supermarkets  do  nearly  as  much 
business  on  Fridays  as  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays 
and  Wednesdays  combined,  the  union  bars 
split  workweeks.  The  result  Is  that  a  store 
manager,  without  authority  to  schedule  his 


employes  efficiently,  finds  himself  with  idle 
workers  early  In  the  week,  and  too  few  work- 
ers  on  Friday. 

Other  frequent  union  provisions  require 
clerks  to  price-mark  all  merchandise  in  the 
store,  even  if  the  manufacturer  already  has 
affixed  prices,  and  bar  store  managers  from 
doing  "clerk's  work,"  even  in  emergencies. 

The  Meatcutters.  Locals  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen 
of  North  America  generally  insist  that  retail 
portions  of  meat  be  cut,  wrapped  and  priced 
inside  the  store  rather  than  at  a  central  fa- 
cility where  it  could  be  done  more  cheaply — 
which  Is  the  practice  in  Europe.  Contracts 
often  stipulate  that  well-paid  Journeymen 
butchers  do  relatively  simple  tasks  such  as 
filling  display  cases,  washing  knives  and 
sweeping  back  rooms.  Indeed,  a  detailed 
study  of  four  Ohio  supermarkets  showed  that 
meatcutters  spent  less  than  one  half  their 
time  doing  skilled  work. 

Almost  everywhere,  butchers  report  for 
work  at  about  the  same  time,  resulting  In 
surplus  manpower  during  slack  morning 
hours  and  a  shortage  during  busy  afternoons. 
Contracts  also  usually  provide  that  a  butcher 
must  be  on  duty  whenever  meat  is  on  sale, 
even  though  It  Is  already  cut,  wrapped  and 
priced.  With  some  stores  open  all  night  and 
on  Sundays,  this  sometimes  enables  meatcut- 
ters to  receive  double  pay,  or  better,  just  to 
preside  over  well-stocked  cases.  With  butch- 
ers earning  up  to  $14,000  a  year,  plus  high- 
paid  overtime,  most  supermarkets  today  lose 
money  on  their  beef  sales — and  compensate 
by  raising  prices  on  other  items. 

Future  Challenge.  What  can  be  done  about 
rising  food  prices?  "Although  the  primary 
cause  of  higher  prices  Is  the  cost  of  labor," 
says  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Elarl  Butz,  "it 
is  also  clear  that  the  whole  food -distribution 
system  needs  to  be  Improved."  Here  are  the 
basic  steps  that  need  to  be  taken: 

1.  Labor  must  curb  its  demands  for  wage 
Increases  far  In  excess  of  productivity  In- 
creases. It  must  give  up  pointless  work  re- 
strictions, perhaps  In  return  for  moderately 
higher  wages  (as  Justified  by  the  increased 
productivity  that  would  result)  and  guar- 
antees against  present  employes  losmg  their 
Jobs. 

2.  Supermarket  owners  must  accelerate 
their  capital  spending  to  provide  the  tools 
for  both  labor  and  management  to  be  more 
productive.  For  a  decade,  they  have  delayed 
in  adopting  the  much-heralded  automatic 
checkout  counter,  which  would  assure  cus- 
tomers faster,  more  accurate  checkout  serv- 
ice and  save  the  Industry  $100  to  $250  million 
a  year  If  widely  used.  Bays  one  food-chain 
executive:  "The  technology  for  a  more  effi- 
cient checkout  operation  is  available — it's 
already  a  big  hit  in  Switzerland — but  nobody 
wants  to  be  the  first  here  to  make  the  In- 
vestment, about  $125,000  a  store." 

3.  Various  segments  of  the  Industry  must 
cooperate  to  Improve  the  distribution  system. 
Many  suppliers  still  load  their  goods  directly 
onto  the  floors  of  railway  cars  rather  than 
onto  wooden  pallets,  which  can  be  iinloaded 
with  forkllft  trucks  perhaps  six  times  as 
fast.  Then,  too,  pallets  come  in  two  sizes  so 
that  a  shipment  on  one  size  of  pallet  some- 
times arrives  at  warehouse  that  uses  only  the 
other  size,  forcing  workmen  to  transfer  the 
cargo  from  pallet  to  pallet  by  hand.  Ship- 
ments also  arrive  in  a  bewildering  variety  of 
cartons  that  make  efficient  handling  Impos- 
sible. Robert  Bohall,  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  estimates,  for  Instance,  that 
failure  to  standardize  containers  for  apples 
adds  one  cent  a  pound  to  the  retail  price. 

4.  Consimiers  must  decide  whether  they 
are  wUling.  for  the  sake  of  economy,  to  ac- 
cept certain  changes  in  supermarket  opera- 
tions. Would  American  housewives,  after 
checking  out.  be  willing  to  put  their  gro- 
ceries in  bags  themselves,  as  many  European 
women  do?  Supermarkets  could  save  Im- 
mense amounts  of  labor  by  eliminating  their 
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bagging  operation,  but  they  are  afraid  to 
try.  Do  shoppers  really  want  to  pay  for  the 
choice  of  8000  to  11.000  items  that  a  large 
supermarket  offers?  A  recent  study  found 
that  some  91  percent  of  the  items  In  a  store 
sold  less  than  24  units  a  week,  and  are  costly 
to  stock.  Says  one  official:  "A  women  Is  en- 
titled to  choose  yellow  facial  tissue,  but  does 
she  need  the  choice  of  four  brands  of  yellow 
facial  tissue?" 

5.  The  National  Commission  on  Produc- 
tivity— composed  of  representatives  of  labor, 
management,  the  public  and  government — 
already  Is  investigating  some  of  these  prob- 
lems. Its  responsibility  Is  clear:  to  develop 
forceful  programs  to  revive  the  retail  food 
Industry,  now  clearly  In  a  productivity  crisis. 

In  the  words  of  Gordon  Bloom,  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology,  one  of 
the  most  respected  authorities  on  the  food 
industry:  "What  we  have  done  in  the  past 
simply  will  not  be  good  enough  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  future." 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Thom- 
son). 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  chance  afforded 
by  this  special  order  to  clear  up  some  of 
the  misunderstandings  that  have  gen- 
erated such  apparent  widespread  resent- 
ment at  the  cost  of  food. 

One  should  not  have  to  be  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  farm  district  as  I  am  to 
appreciate  the  simple  fact  that  American 
farmers  are  not  only  the  best,  but  the 
most  efficient  in  the  world.  Our  farmers 
provide  the  most  food,  the  best  quality 
food,  and  provide  that  food  at  bargain 
basement  prices  compared  with  any  other 
country  in  the  world. 

Attacks  on  our  farmers  will  right  no 
social  injustices.  Simple  economic  sense 
and  social  justice  demand  that  the 
farmer  be  allowed  even  greater  returns 
on  his  gigantic  Investment.  While  other 
segments  of  the  economy  have  been  shar- 
ing in  the  general  economic  expansion, 
the  farm  community  is  financing  it.  Ef- 
ficiency and  productivity  are  advancing 
far  faster  in  the  agricultural  sector  than 


in  industry.  Farm  exports  are  salvaging 
our  Nation's  balance  of  trade  and  of  pay- 
ments which  otherwise  would  be  beyond 
the  crisis  stage  in  total  chaos. 

Since  1950,  hourly  wage  earners  have 
seen  their  paychecks  increase  by  174  per- 
cent and  the  percentage  of  their  dispos- 
able income  used  to  feed  their  families 
shrink  from  23  percent  to  only  16  per- 
cent at  present.  During  this  same  period 
farm  income  increased  only  slightly  re- 
sulting in  a  25-percent  decline  in  real 
income  for  farmers — adjusted  for  infla- 
tion— from  1950  to  1970.  What  worker 
earning  $50  a  week  20  years  ago  would 
be  satisfied  with  $60  a  week  today?  Well, 
farmers  are  not  satisfied.  And  they  should 
not  be  satisfied. 

Farmers  are  consumers,  too  Not  only 
are  they  paying  more  for  food,  they  have 
absorbed  fantastic  increases  in  other 
operational  costs.  During  the  last  10 
years  alone  total  farm  operating  costs 
have  jumped  50  percent,  capital  invest- 
ment has  increased  79  percent,  fertilizer 
costs  are  up  64  percent. 

Farmers  are  not  the  ones  in  this  coun- 
try driving  Cadillacs.  Rural  communi- 
ties. In  fact,  the  ones  which  depend  so 
completely  on  the  future  vitality  of  our 
agricultural  economy,  are  already  among 
the  poorest  In  the  Nation.  Rural  poverty 
is  an  Immense  problem.  While  only  29 
percent  of  our  people  live  in  rural  areas, 
fully  43  percent  of  this  Nation's  poor 
people  make  their  homes  in  these  small 
communities  or  on  the  farm.  By  destroy- 
ing the  farmers,  we  are  sealing  the  doom 
of  smalltown  America,  forcing  addi- 
tional millions  to  join  the  unfortunate 
migration  to  our  already-overcrowded 
and  polluted  metropolitan  centers. 

Advocates  of  the  meat  boycott  have 
told  me  that  it  is  not  their  aim  to  hurt 
the  farmers  whose  claim  to  economic 
justice,  they  concede,  has  substantial 
merit.  But,  I  ask,  who  would  be  hurt  by 
the  meat  boycott,  the  farmers  or  the 
processors  and  marketing  middlemen? 
While  the  farmer's  share  of  the  consumer 
food  dollar  has  been  shrinking  from  50 


percent  in  1947-49  to  about  38  percent 
today,  the  middleman's  share  has  been 
increasing  quickly.  Eniring  1971,  for  ex- 
ample, average  food  costs  rose  $21.  Of 
that  $21,  $20  went  to  the  middlemen  and 
only  $1  to  the  farmer. 

Yet,  what  is  the  impact  if  food  prices 
fall.  Will  the  butcher  renegotiate  his 
wages  to  a  lower  wage  per  hour?  Will 
packagers,  handlers,  and  supermarkets 
accept  lower  wages  or  profits?  I  think 
the  possibility  is  remote.  As  in  the  past, 
a  decline  in  food  prices  is  certain  to  re- 
flect a  decline  in  farm  prices,  although 
increasing  food  prices  are  shared  by 
everyone  in  the  food  marketing  chain. 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  the  cost 
of  food  today  would  be  if  farmers  had 
fully  shared  in  the  retail  cost  rise.  Pork 
prices  would  be  39  cents  a  pound  higher; 
beef  prices  higher  by  an  average  of  63 
cents  a  pound;  bread  would  cost  7  cents 
a  loaf  more;  eggs  would  more  than  dou- 
ble in  cost;  milk  would  cost  46  cents 
more  a  gallon;  cheese  28  cents  more  a 
pound,  and  even  potatoes  would  cost  14 
cents  more  for  a  10-poimd  sack.  A  house- 
wife should  consider  what  those  prices 
would  do  to  her  food  budget  if  sije  thinks 
today's  prices  are  too  high.  ^ 

If  consumers  think  they  can  drive 
down  meat  prices  with  a  "meatless 
week"  they  should  also  consider  the  pos- 
sibiUty  of  beef  producers  conducting  a 
market  boycott  and  forcing  a  "meatless 
summer."  Such  a  producer  counterboy- 
cott  would  not  only  significantly  increase 
the  price  of  beef,  but  would  produce 
shock  waves  and  resentment  among  the 
Nation's  consumers.  Perhaps  such  an  ac- 
tion would  awaken  public  awareness  that 
the  farmer  is  getting  just  as  sick  of  being 
taken  for  granted  and  of  being  forced  to 
accept  the  short  end  of  the  stick  in  the 
marketplace  as  the  consumer  is  of  paying 
higher  food  prices. 

I  am  including  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  chart  showing  the  consumer  cost 
of  various  food  items  if  farmers  had  been 
allowed  to  share  equally  in  the  food  price 
increases  paid  by  consumers. 


Percent  to 

farmer  o( 

Consumer      consumer 

price  ■  price ' 


Farm 
price  > 


Farm  prices 

if  had  been 

equal  to 

wage 

increases  < 


Consumer 

prices  if 

farm  prices 

had  been 

equal  to 

wage 

increase ' 


Pork— hogs  (pork  per 
pound;  hogs  per  hundred- 
weight)   $0.88 

Beef— cattle  (beef  per 
pound;  cattle  per  hun- 
dredweight)   1.13 

Bread— wheat  (bread  per  1 
pound  loaf;  wheat,  per 
bushel) .25 

Eggs  (dozen,  large) .58 


59 
62 


17 
62 


$27.93 
33.80 


2.08 
.37 


$49.32 

63.84 


5.48 
.99 


$1.27 


1.76 


.32 
1.18 
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farmer  of 

Consumer      consumer 

price  >  price ' 


Farm 
price ' 


Farm  prices 

if  had  been 

equal  to 

wage 

increases • 


Consumer 

prices  if 

farm  prices 

had  been 

equal  to 

wage 

Increase  * 


Milk  (milk  per  half  gallon; 

milk   per  hundredweight 

„  (Class  I)) $0.60  51  $6.82  $11.95 

Cheese    —    milk    (cheese 

American,  per  8  ounces; 

milk,  manufactured,   per 

hundredweight) .55  44  5.38 

Potatoes  (potatoes  10  pounds 

and  100  pounds) .98  25  2.37 


8.44 
3.75 


$0.83 

.69 
l.K 


ijUSDA  data  as  reported  by  U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  Mar.  19, 1973.  All  data  average  from 
October  to  December  1972. 
>,Calculated  from  U.S.  News  figures. 
'.Economic  Research  Service,  USDA. 


*  Since  1950  hourly  wages  m  all  of  private  sector  have  risen  174  percent  as  reported  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Farm  prices  in  1950  from  Agriculture  Statistics  1972. 
USDA. 

•  Calculated  from  prior  4  sets  of  data. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  has  taken 
this  time  to  relate  to  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives at  least  a  part  of  what  is 
taking  place  with  respect  to  food  produc- 
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tlon  and  prices.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  is  aware  that  on  yesterday, 
on  some  markets,  hog  prices  dropped  $5 
a  hundred.  This  morning  I  am  informed 
that  in  some  markets  hog  prices  went 
down  as  much  as  $4  a  hiyidred.  This  re- 
presents a  $9  drop  per  100  pounds  in  2 
days  for  some  of  the  swine  that  were 
sold.  This  has  brought  chaos  to  the  hog 


markets  in  the  Midwest  and  no  one  seems 
to  know  how  far  down  the  market  will 
go.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will  agree 
that  if  this  continues  very  much  longer — 
and  I  suspect  that  it  has  been  enough  in 
the  past  2  days  to  convince  a  good 
many  farmers  that  they  ought  to  get  out 
of  the  hog  business. 
If  they  do  get  out  of  the  hog  busi- 
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ness,  what  we  have  seen  by  wi  ly  of  high 
prices  for  food  products  in  the  stores  will 
be  as  of  nothing.  Rather  than  li  »wer  meat 
prices  a  year  or  so  from  now  j  rices  may 
be  skyrocketing  beyond  what]  they  are 
now. 

I  am  glad  the  gentleman  has  taken 
this  time  today.  Some  day  thj  farmers 
may  do  what  organized  labor  does,  and 
that  is  withhold  their  products  and  their 
services  from  the  marketplaces.  When 
they  do,  this  country  will  know,  and 
quickly  the  meaning  of  what  the  farmers 
produce  and  what  the  agricu  tural  in- 
dustry means  to  the  welfare  of  this  Na- 
tion 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speake^,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for  his  com- 
ments, and  in  pointing  out  that  the 
prices  have  shifted,  especially  i  ti  the  hog 


producing  field,  because  I  had 
company  in  my  district  close 
because  of  that  very  reason. 
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hogs  were  not  there,  and  so  they  had  to 
close  dou-n.  It  is  a  question  of  supply 
and  demand.  One  thing  Is  sure,  and  that 
is  that  you  cannot  provide  more  hogs 
quickly  than  you  can  decrease  ^e  gesta- 
tion period  of  a  sow. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speakerj  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  yield  to  tl^e  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  have  listened  very  in- 
tently to  the  remarks  of  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Sebeli- 
us)  and  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  .  I  wan ;  to  com- 
mend both  of  them  for  the  si  atements 
they  made.  I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  both  of  them. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  thank  the  g  entleman 
for  his  comment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colors, do.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yi;ld? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  :  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yield!  ag. 

I  want  to  align  myself  wtih  th  e  gentle- 
man's remarks.  It  is  unforturate  that 
every  time  we  have  a  special  order  on 
sometliing  of  this  nature  that  we  all 
stand  around  and  talk  to  each  ( ither  and 
seem  to  be  in  agreement,  and  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  we  cannot  have  otl  er  Mem- 
bers of  the  body  and  other  members  of 
the  public  present  to  understand  what 
we  are  trying  to  communicate  because 
it  is  a  vitally  important  subject. 

During  the  last  20  years  farm  prices 
have  remained  essentially  unchanged. 
The  Committee  on  Agriculture  tias  been 
receiving  testimony  about  thi! .  It  has 
been  startling  to  people  who  vere  not 
aware  that  farm  prices  are  ei  sentially 
the  same  today  as  they  were  20  years 
ago. 

No  one  else  wants  to  go  back  to  the 
wages  they  received  20  years  ag(  >.  No  one 
else  wants  to  go  back  to  the  X)tal  In- 
come they  received  20  years  igo.  But 
when  testimony  comes  in  that  farmers 
are  receiving  today  the  same  as  they 
received  20  years  ago,  people  dd  not  be- 
lieve it.  Testimony  which  was  heard  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Agriculture  today 
was  challenged  today.  It  is  available  if  the 
public  will  just  take  a  look  at  it. 


I  find  it  ironic  that  the  people  who 
have  received  increased  incomes  over  the 
last  20  years,  who  pay  more  for  their 
clothing,  who  pay  more  for  their  cars, 
for  their  housing,  for  every  other  item, 
resent  having  to  pay  more  for  food,  in 
the  days  when  they  are  driving  people 
off  of  the  farms.  The  age  of  the  farmer 
is  gradually  and  steadily  growing  older. 
Young  people  cannot  afford  to  invest  in 
farms.  The  average  farm  costs,  accord- 
ing to  testimony  that  has  been  presented, 
for  a  half  section  or  more  $100,000  to 
$120,000.  The  machinery  a  man  has  to 
invest  in  will  run  $50,000  to  $75,000. 
Young  people  simply  are  not  able  to  go 
back  to  work  on  the  farms,  and  they  are 
being  driven  off  of  the  farms. 

We  are  holding  hearings  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  dealing  with  the  total  farm  pro- 
gram. If  we  cannot  approach  it  in  a 
calm  atmosphere,  one  that  is  not  filled 
with  resentment  for  Increased  prices, 
one  that  is  not  filled  with  resentment  for 
this  one  particular  segment  of  the  econ- 
omy, we  may  very  well  wind  up  20  years 
from  now  with  an  economy,  an  agricul- 
tural economy,  where  people  will  be  de- 
prived of  food  because  it  will  be  unavail- 
able, because  people  will  not  be  produc- 
ing food.  Today  nobody  in  America  goes 
himgry  because  of  the  unavailability  of 
food.  That  situation  may  not  prevail  im- 
less  things  change. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  am  happy  to  know  and 
listen  to  the  gentleman's  observations. 
I  come  from  a  rural  area.  In  fact.  I 
was  raised  on  a  farm.  I  imderstand  the 
economics  of  farming.  I  know  the  many 
perils  the  farmer  faces  in  producing  a 
crop.  Raising  a  crop  of  anything  today  is 
like  shooting  craps  because  of  having  to 
depend  upon  the  weather.  If  there  is  too 
much  rain,  we  do  not  have  a  crop.  Too 
much  snow  does  not  bother  it,  but  a 
drought  does. 

By  the  same  token,  it  always  resorts  to 
whose  ox  is  being  gored,  and  the  strang- 
est part  of  life  is  that  everybody  thinks 
that  his  ox  is  the  one  that  should  win  the 
blue  ribbon. 

I  understand  a  little  bit  about  food 
prices.  I  called  my  sister-in-law  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  last  Tuesday  evening,  a 
week  ago.  Lettuce  in  Des  Moines  was 
selUng  for  19  cents  a  head.  There  we  are 
in  cold  coimtry.  It  was  cold  that  day. 
In  supermarkets  right  here  in  Washing- 
ton lettuce  was  selling  for  45  cents  a 
head.  Frankfurters  out  there  were  selling 
for  72  cents  a  poxind,  and  here  they  were 
on  the  market  for  $1.35  a  pound.  In  my 
estimation  this  proves  one  thing.  The 
farmer  is  not  the  man  who  is  the  deriva- 
tive factor  in  increased  prices.  Somebody 
in  the  middle  here  is  inflating  this  to 
their  own  satisfaction  for  swollen  profits. 
It  is  my  hope  that  somewhere  along 
the  line  in  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture— of  which  I  am  not  a  member,  but 
which  I  have  followed  very  closely — 
they  will  begin  to  ask  where  this  money 
is  going  in  between. 

We  have  a  large  hog-raising  industry 
in  my  district. 
Mr.  SEBELIUS.  If  I  might  interrupt 


the  gentleman  for  just  a  minute,  we  are 
having  hearings  in  our  subcommittee  at 
the  present  time  and  we  wiU  have  one  to- 
morrow afternoon  at  2  o'clock  on  that 
same  subject  because  we  want  to  make 
progress  on  this  same  question. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that.  I 
hope  the  gentleman  does  get  to  the  bot- 
tom of  it.  It  is  imperative  that  we  know 
where  that  money  is  going  and  impera- 
tive that  we  take  the  stigma  for  It  off 
the  farmer. 

This  is  the  gentleman's  first  term  and 
I  would  advise  him  that  there  Is  always 
a  vehicle  by  which  the  gentleman  can 
get  an  audience  in  this  Chamber,  and 
if  he  has  the  courage  he  can  always  make 
a  point  of  no  quonmi. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  If  I  may 
say  to  the  gentleman,  I  think  this  would 
be  an  inappropriate  time  to  do  that. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I  also  thank  the  gentleman  for 
taking  this  opportunity  to  acquaint  our 
people  with  the  problem  involved  in  food 
prices  today. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
housewives  revolt.  Today  a  metropolitan 
newspaper  in  this  city,  the  morning  pa- 
per, ran  a  full-page  ad  by  a  supermarket 
chain  in  the  city  of  Washington  which 
said  they  were  going  to  shut  down  their 
supermarkets  for  the  day  of  Satin-day  in 
protest  against  what  they  called  xmrea- 
sonably  high  food  prices.  In  that  ad  they 
went  through  a  column  of  things  they 
indicated  were  too  high. 

They  said  the  price  of  wheat  was  up 
61  percent  and  still  rising.  I  think  there 
has  to  be  honesty  in  advertising.  This 
particular  market  chain  is  guilty  of 
pandering  to  the  emotions  of  the  moment 
to  misinform  the  public.  The  price  of 
wheat  Is  not  61  percent  higher  and  still 
rising.  The  price  of  wheat  has  dropped 
40  cents  a  bushel  in  the  last  2  months. 
If  the  supermarket  chain  wanted  to  be 
honest,  which  obviously  it  did  not,  it 
would  not  have  put  that  type  of  adver- 
tising together.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  in  1947,  25  years  i.go,  the  price 
of  wheat  in  Minneapolis,  which  is  the 
major  milling  center  of  this  country,  was 
$2.70  a  bushel  and  the  price  of  a  1-pound 
loaf  of  bread  was  121/2  cents.  This  mon- 
day,  25  years  later,  in  Minneapolis,  the 
same  town,  the  price  of  wheat  was  $1.99 
a  bushel.  Today  we  have  the  wheat  cer- 
tificate which  is  an  additional  75  cents. 
So  if  we  add  the  75  cents  to  the  $1.99 
price,  the  miller  paid  $2.74  a  bushel  for 
his  wheat  in  Minneapolis.  That  is  essen- 
tially the  same  price  as  25  years  ago.  But 
what  is  the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread.  It  is 
25  cents  a  loaf  today  and  the  bakers  have 
said  they  have  to  have  3  cents  more  to 
break  even,  and  they  are  blaming  it  on 
the  farmer.  It  is  time  for  some  honesty. 
I  do  not  blame  the  housewife  for  being 
upset,  but  let  us  point  the  fi.nger  of  blame 
at  the  right  place. 

Another  supermarket  ran  an  ad  in  the 
same  paper  some  time  ago  featuring  Mrs. 
Esther  Peterson,  consumer  adviser,  to 
the  President — not  the  President  of  the 
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United  States  any  more  but  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  Giant  Pood — who  said: 

Do  not  buy  beef  because  the  farmers  have 
run  the  price  up.  We  must  bring  It  down  by 
refusing  to  buy. 

She  also  said  that  everything  else  was 
under  price  controls  and  asked  why 
should  beef  not  be.  The  fact  is,  on  the 
day  they  put  that  ad  in  the  Washington 
Post  the  price  of  beef  on  the  hook  in 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  which  is  the  way  the 
supermarkets  buy  their  beef,  wsis  actual- 
ly lower  than  it  was  on  the  date  the 
President  imposed  price  controls. 

This  Is  downright  false  advertising. 
The  American  consumers  ought  to  know 
they  pay  half  as  much  for  their  beef  and 
for  their  wheat  as  the  consumers  in  Eu- 
rope do.  In  other  areas  it  is  the  same 
story.  Corn  is  the  basic  food  grain  in 
Latin  America  where  it  sells  for  $112  per 
ton.  Today  in  Chicago,  In  mid-America, 
com  sells  for  $57.60  per  ton — half  as 
much. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Just  to  follow  up  on 
the  gentleman's  remarks.  Giant  Food, 
3  weeks  after  the  ad  was  run  about  the 
beef  prices,  took  an  ad  which  said  the 
prices  had  come  down  and  said: 

Aren't  you  glad  we  did? 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  wholesale  price 
of  meat  had  been  going  down  for  2 
months  before  that  time.  Finally,  it  got 
to  the  point  where  Giant  Food  Co.  had 
to  admit  the  price  had  been  going  down, 
but  the  wholesale  price  for  2  whole 
months  before  that  time  had  been  at  a 
lower  price. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  interrupted  the  gen- 
tleman at  that  point. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota. 
Giant  Food's  cost  was  lower  on  the  day 
of  the  ad  than  it  was  when  wage  and 
price  controls  were  put  into  effect.  They 
ran  the  price  of  meat  up  expecting  that 
they  could  get  by  with  it  and  with  facts 
being  ignored. 

These  are  some  of  the  facts  which  have 
to  be  brought  to  the  forefront,  because 
this  Nation  remains  the  best-fed  Nation 
in  the  world.  Our  farmers  continue  to 
give  us  an  adequate  supply  of  food  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  What  if  we  had  to  pay 
for  food  what  people  are  paying  in  other 
coim  tries? 

In  France,  they  have  to  work  nearly 
twice  as  long  to  earn  the  price  of  a  loaf 
of  bread.  In  Japan,  over  four  times  as 
long. 

The  American  farmer  makes  a  great 
contribution  to  the  quality  of  life  in 
America  and  this  fact  must  be  brought 
out. 

I  commend  my  colleague  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Sebelhjs)  for  taking  this  spe- 
cial order  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
especially  for  the  last  comparison,  be- 
cause hamburger  in  Japan  is  $3  per 
pound. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  yield  to  the  distln- 
giiished  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Abdnor). 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
would  like  to  commend  my  colleague 
from  Kansas  for  taking  this  special  or- 


der and  bringing  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  public. 

Like  my  colleague  from  Colorado,  I 
cannot  help  but  feel  what  a  shame  it  is 
that  we  are  not  reaching  out  for  more 
people  when  we  hold  this  discussion  on 
the  matter  of  food  prices. 

I  suppose,  being  a  farmer  myself,  that 
I  feel  a  little  more  aware  of  the  criticisms 
of  food  prices  than  most  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  have 
been  in  the  farming  business  for  over 
20  years,  and  I  also  realize  that  today 
less  than  5  percent  of  our  population  is 
engaged  in  agriculture. 

We  talk  about  discrimination;  per- 
haps it  is  very  easy  to  start  discrimi- 
nating in  this  case  when  95  percent  of 
the  people  are  consumers  and  less  than 
5  percent  are  doing  the  raising  of  the 
food  products.  I  think  certainly,  when 
these  criticisms  arise,  those  who  are 
making  them  should  stop  and  realize 
that  the  farmers'  prices  are  only  one 
small  part  of  the  formula  of  food  costs. 
As  I  said,  I  believe  earlier,  34  cents  of 
the  dollar  goes  for  the  cost  of  food.  I 
recall  last  February  that  someone  made 
the  remark,  "My  heavens,  these  meat 
prices  are  at  a  20-year  high." 

What  a  shame  that  is.  For  the  first 
time  In  20  years  we  have  reached  a  high 
point.  This  is  what  happened  in  the  beef 
industry,  the  thing  we  are  criticizing  so 
much  today,  high-priced  beef. 

All  I  can  say  to  the  American  public 
is.  Stop  and  think  about  this  and  think 
about  what  part  of  the  overall  food  in- 
come is  going  Into  food  costs.  It  clearly 
reflects  that  less  than  17  percent  of  the 
take-home  pay  today  goes  for  the  food 
bin.  As  high  as  It  may  seem,  It  is  still 
a  good  price  for  food  anywhere  in  this 
country  or  anywhere  In  the  entire  world. 
I  think  we  should  remember  that  peo- 
ple cannot  expect  continually  to  have 
been  prepared  food  when  everything  else 
Is  going  up  and  up  and  up. 

I  do  know  that  farm  costs  have  more 
than  doubled.  Whether  it  Is  operating 
costs  or  costs  of  machinery,  taxes,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  it  Is  the  only  reason  the 
farmers  are  In  business  today,  because 
of  their  great  productivity.  If  all  the 
industries  in  this  country  got  equal  pro- 
ductivity to  that  in  agriculture,  what  a 
great  situation  we  would  be  In  today. 
We  would  not  be  faced  with  the  tre- 
mendous deficit  In  our  exports  through- 
out the  world  which  we  find  ourselves 
in. 

If  farming  Itself  Is  such  a  profitable 
business,  I  am  sure  that  today  we  would 
find  a  lot  more  than  5  percent  engaged 
In  It. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  today, 
over  20  years  having  passed,  people  like 
their  food  already  prepared  and  made  at- 
tractive. They  like  their  potatoes  chopped 
and  ready  to  go  Into  the  frying  pan; 
cakes  mixed  and  buns  ready  for  the 
oven.  That  costs  money. 

If  we  take  out  all  the  ingredients 
from  a  loaf  of  bread,  we  are  still  paying 
21  cents  for  the  wrapping.  If  we  go  to 
a  restaurant  In  Washington,  it  Is  a  little 
bit  higher  than  it  Is  in  South  Dakota.  I 
put  In  the  Record  that  in  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  Dak.,  In  the  best  eating  place,  the  best 
steak  costs  $4.25.  I  guarantee  that  the 


best  place  In  Washington  will  charge  $7 
or  $8.  If  they  just  give  you  a  plate.  It 
would  cost  you  $6  for  the  empty  plate. 

These  are  the  things  I  think  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  ought  to  be  made 
aware  of. 

When  the  farmer  today  is  only  getting 
34  cents  out  of  the  farm  dollar,  although 
he  used  to  get  over  40  cents  out  of  that 
dollar.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  farmers 
certainly  are  not  overpaid  for  their  work, 
their  time,  and  their  investment.  Quite 
to  the  contrary.  If  everyone  were  earning 
a  livelihood  on  the  basis  of  receiving  the 
same  return  on  investment  and  time  of 
work,  this  country  would  be  in  bad  shape. 

Instead  of  criticizing  farming,  agri- 
culture, and  food  prices  today,  we  should 
be  commending  those  who  are  engaged 
in  that  business,  because  they  are  doing 
a  great  job,  a  great  job  not  only  for  this 
coimtry  but  also  for  the  world. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  am  proud  of  the 
record  agriculture  has.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  disappointed  that 
so  many  of  my  colleagues  I  Invited  to 
come  over  here,  who  have  been  getting 
their  names  in  the  papers,  fighting  for 
theii-  people  or  demagoglng  the  subject 
to  their  people,  are  not  here. 

I  should  like  to  try  to  answer  a  little 
question  which  has  been  raised,  about 
what  would  happen  If  the  prices  of  farm 
products,  and  particularly  of  beef,  were 
frozen. 

A  brief  look  at  history  may  give  us 
some  Insight  regarding  what  took  place 
In  the  Truman  administration  freeze. 
Panic  buying  set  in  and  prices  sky- 
rocketed. That  w^  at  the  time  of  the 
Korean  war,  so  controls  were  imposed. 
A  series  of  five  Government  orders  cut 
meat  prices  10  percent.  Henceforth  there 
was  nothing  but  trouble.  In  a  few  weeks 
there  was  a  cattleman's  revolt  which 
closed  down  many  meatpacking  plants. 
As  I  say,  one  closed  in  my  district  yester- 
day. This  was  because  of  a  lack  of  sup- 
plies. Feed  lots  emptied  and  black  mar- 
kets developed  in  Omaha  and  Chicago, 
where  the  large  plants  were. 

As  President  Nixon  recently  stated — 
Price   controls  on  farm  products — at  the 
farm  level — would  be  counterproductive  la 
that  they  would  discourage  production. 

Our  need  is  to  get  more  production. 

Chickens  are  a  good  case  in  point. 
Right  at  the  moment,  broilers  are  much 
higher  than  they  have  been  for  some 
time.Thls  is  the  result  of  some  very  un- 
profitable months  in  the  latter  part  of 
1972,  when  our  chicken  farmers  liqui- 
dated their  breeding  hens.  As  a  conse- 
quence, we  are  somewhat  short  of  poul- 
trj'.  It  will  take  a  little  while  to  build 
that  back  up  again. 

As  I  said  earlier,  no  Congress  in  the 
world  can  pass  a  law  to  speed  up  the 
gestation  period  of  a  cow. 

For  a  while  we  will  have  to  look  at 
this  thing,  and  to  work  with  It.  Just  like 
anybody  else,  the  farmers  and  cattle- 
men produce  in  response  to  price,  and 
they  do  not  leave  the  land  If  they  are 
getting  an  adequate  price  for  their  prod- 
ucts. 

In  final  approach  to  that  point,  all  of 
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the  other  additives  are  involvedi 
labor,  transportation,  lack  of  an 
delivery  system. 

The  article  from  the  Reader 
tells  about  what  takes  place  in 
markets,  who  puts  things  down 
brought  in.  and  that  somebody 
not  touch  it.  but  another  empldyee 
to  do  it.  Even  the  butchershop 
have  a  butcher  when  all  of  it 
and  packaged. 

I  say  to  the  others,  who  run  tl^ese 
"Why  do  you  not  stiffen  up, 
starch  in  your  backs,  when  they 
with  their  next  union  contract? 

I  do  not  like  to  be  caught  in 
I  want  the  worklngman  to  get 
quate  supply  of  beef  and  good 
have  a  large  group  of  cattlemer, 
my  district,  and  it  does  not 
prosperity  there.  One  can  go  do|svn 
see    many    empty    streets    and 
buildings.  If  this  were  all  a  "grav;r 
they  would  be  all  bustling, 
tlvity  comes  with  prosperity. 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  whjat 
retary  Butz  said  the  other  morning 
CBS.  because  it  is  a  good  follolw 
the  thinking  we  need  here. 
Butz  said: 

Tou  know — I'd  like  to  go  back  to 
pork  chops  and  79-cent  roasts.  But 
going  to  go  back  to  them  until  we 
to  the  60-cent  minimum  wage,  until 
back  to  the  thousand  dollars  for  a  ne  v 
rolet  car.  until  we  go  back  to  gettlag 
bathroom  repaired  for  $19.50  Instead 
$80  they  charge  you  for  It.  This  is 
of  the  same  package.  And  I  think 
to   single   out   one   single   thing   wl^en 
farmers  have  done  a  pretty  good  Job 
Ing  America  better  than  ever  before. 

The  farmer  has  done  a  very  good  job 
In  this  situation.  I  would  only  say,  as 
I  stand  here,  that  I  commend  th«  farm- 
ers of  my  district  for  their  gallan ;  effort 
to  try  to  supply  this  country  wit  ti  good 
food  and  fiber  at  a  reasonable  pri  ;e. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  yield  to  the  kentle- 
man  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback) 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  one  i  again 
expressing  his  concern  for  the  An  lerican 
farmer.  I  also  want  to  join  with  lim  in 
the  tenor  of  his  remarks,  which  I  under- 
stand to  be  that  farmers  in  the  pa$t  have 
not  really  enjoyed  the  same  decree  of 
prosperity  that  other  segments  of  our 
economy  have  enjoyed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  If  the  Anierlcan 
people  panic,  they  are  forgetting  that — 
in  relation  to  other  countries — tley  are 
getting  food  much  cheaper.  We  spend 
less,  percentagewise,  of  our  dollars  for 
food  than  any  of  the  other  developed 
countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the  gentleiian  in 
his  remarks,  as  I  certainly  agres  with 
him. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  thank  the  gen  leman 
for  his  statement. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speak<  r.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman   from   Georgia    (Mr.   :  Jlack- 

BURN). 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker ,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding  to  me. 
I  would  like  to  have  some  f urtti  er  dls- 
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cusslon  about  the  imion  contracts  which 
prevent,  as  I  understand  the  gentleman's 
observation,  the  most  economical  distri- 
bution of  meats  in  our  markets. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  any  estimate 
as  to  how  much  these  featherbedding 
tactics  add  on  to  the  price  of  the  delivery 
of  meats? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
have  it  specifically.  We  are  conducting 
hearings  in  the  departmental  operations 
subcommittee,  in  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, on  what  the  deal  is  cm  food 
prices  and  where  it  goes. 

I  do  know  this,  however:  that  I  have 
a  packing  plant  in  my  district  that  kills 
o-'er  10,000  head  of  beef  a  week — and 
this  is  beef  of  one  size;  it  is  automated 
basically — and  it  can  supply  to  the 
Washington  area  of  the  New  York  area 
beef  at  a  lot  less  price.  But  I  think  we 
have  all  just  read  in  the  paper  about  the 
high  beef  prices  and  the  investigation  in 
New  York,  because  it  seems  that  certain 
union  officials  are  making  rosy  deals  so 
they  could  bring  in  boxed  beef  with  cuts 
at  less  cost  than  where  a  side  of  beef  is 
cut  up  by  a  butcher  in  the  shop.  It  would 
get  to  the  consumer  for  less  money,  be- 
cause they  are  not  shipping  the  fat,  and 
they  are  not  shipping  the  bones.  It  is  all 
precut.  ready  to  go,  and  they  can  do  it 
for  a  lot  less  money. 

Another  thing  in  the  same  field  Is  the 
fact  that  these  supermarkets  now  have 
begun  to  stay  open  7  days  a  week  and 
all  day  around  the  clock,  and  a  butcher 
has  to  be  present  even  though  they  are 
not  cutting  meat  at  all. 

I  do  not  mind  that  really,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  do  not  like  featherbedding. 
I  do  want  the  meatcutters  to  make  a  good 
living,  because  they  buy  groceries,  they 
buy  meat,  but  when  they  want  to 
featherbed  and  make  the  American  con- 
sumer pay  for  it.  and  then  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  blames  the   farmers,  I 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Then,  the  gentle- 
man says  that  in  his  district  the  meat- 
packing plant  is  one  plant  that  accom- 
modates itself  to  these  packing  tech- 
niques. Does  the  gentleman  have  any 
idea  what  the  difference  is  in  price 
delivered  in  boxes,  as  opposed  to,  say, 
a  half  a  side  that  has  to  be  shipped  to 
the  butcher  here  locally? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  In  answer  to  the 
gentleman's  question,  I  know  the  freight 
costs  about  4  cents  from  western  Kansas, 
that  is,  4  cents  more.  In  other  words, 
they  would  be  getting  rid  of  about  4  cents 
a  pound  for  all  the  bone  and  all  the  fat 
which  they  are  going  to  cut  out,  but  it 
would  be  thrown  away  or  utilized  out 
there. 

When  you  take  that  and  multiply  It 
by  all  the  various  cuts,  the  prices  of  the 
varioiis  cuts,  the  price  is  getting  pretty 
high. 

These  cattle  have  so  much  brisket,  so 
much  hamburger,  and  so  much  bone,  and 
there  Is  just  so  much  steak,  and  if  the 
American  people  want  that  steak,  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  is  going  to 
increase  the  cost  of  it.  Everybody  wants 
steak. 

But  in  answer  to  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion, I  do  not  have  the  exact  figure,  no. 

Mr.    BLACKBURN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 


appreciate  the  gentleman's  efforts  in 
calling  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress and  of  the  public,  because  I  think 
with  all  the  attention  that  is  being  glvpn 
to  consimiers,  as  to  the  prices  we  are 
paying  for  our  foodstuffs.  It  is  only  fair 
that  if  there  are  methods  of  reducing 
the  cost  of  delivery  of  these  goods  to  the 
public,  then  we  ought  to  take  advantage 
of  it. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

I  would  like  to  reflect  on  another  point 
which  I  think  needs  to  be  brought  up  as 
a  matter  of  education  to  the  consumer. 
As  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries upgrade  their  diets— and  they  are 
doing  it — to  more  protein-oriented  prod- 
ucts, the  cost  of  food  will  naturally 
increase. 

A  pronounced  multiplier  effect  comes 
Into  operation  when  consumption  pat- 
terns shift  from  grain -based  diets  to 
diets  of  meat  and  poultry.  Each  unit  of 
beef  production  requires  at  least  eight 
units  of  feed.  In  the  case  of  each  unit  of 
beef  It  takes  about  eight  units  of  feed  to 
raise  or  produce  one  unit  of  beef. 

It  takes  4  pounds  of  feed  to  produce 
1  pound  of  pork;  that  is  the  ratio.  In 
poultry  It  takes  2V2  pounds  to  1;  that  is 
the  ratio. 

Internationally  this  produces  figures 
that  have  dramatic  proportions.  For  ex- 
ample, the  consumption  of  only  1  more 
pound  of  chicken  a  year  for  every  Chi- 
nese person  requires  slightly  more  than 
900,000  tons  of  feed  grains  to  produce.  If 
you  give  that  some  thought,  you  will  see 
It  takes  900,000  tons — and  not  bushels— 
to  produce  1  pound  of  chicken  for 
every  Chinese.  That  is  something  that  I 
think  you  should  reflect  on  when  you  are 
shifting  from  grain -oriented  to  meat- 
oriented  diets.  That  is  what  it  will  take 
to  deliver  that  Item. 

If  the  whole  world  suddenly  wants 
beef,  chicken,  and  pork,  then  we  have 
to  be  geared  up  for  it.  We  are  gearing 
up  for  it,  and  production  is  up. 

I  say,  for  the  third  time  I  guess,  that 
you  cannot  shorten  the  gestation  period 
of  a  cow.  It  takes  9  months,  and  it  also 
takes  18  months  to  feed  that  calf  until  it 
reaches  market  weight  to  the  grade  of 
Choice  in  Omaha,  Chicago,  or  Kansas 
City. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  If  he 
is  aware  of  the  number  of  people  or  the 
percentage  of  people  presently  engaging 
in  agriculture  in  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  It  is  down  again  this 
year,  as  it  has  been  3very  year,  to  the 
point  where  only  5  percent  of  the  people 
today  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  when 
back  30  years  ago  over  half  were  engaged 
in  It. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina.  Then, 
what  are  these  additional  45  percent,  ac- 
cording to  your  figures,  Mr.  Sebelius,  re- 
leased to  do  in  this  coimtry? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  They  contributed  to 
a  lot  of  the  urban  blight.  When  they  lost 
their  farms  or  quit  working  on  a  farm, 
many  of  them  migrated  to  the  city  seek- 
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ing  opportunities  there.  Not  being  skilled 
for  anything  except  farmwork,  many  of 
them  went  on  welfare  and  caused  greater 
problems  in  our  cities  and  in  our  country. 
Wg  need  to  face  that  problem  in  trying 
to  give  them  economically  an  opportunity 
to  function  In  other  areas. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina.  By  the 
same  token,  have  some  of  these  people 
been  employed  in  making  television  sets 
and  automobiles  and  building  homes? 
Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Very  definitely. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina.  And 
in  being  Members  of  Congress  and  other 
things? 
Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Very  definitely. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina.  If  they 
do  not  milk  cows  any  longer,  they  can 
be  beneficial  to  our  society  by  doing 
other  things,  then. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Definitely.  That  is 
where  we  try  to  point  out  the  fact  that 
where  a  total  of  23  percent  20  years  ago 
of  the  consumers  take-home  doUar  went 
for  food.  It  is  now  down  to  16.5  percent. 
Those  $51  billion  have  gone  into  the  buy- 
ing of  cars  and  TV  sets  and  stereos. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina.  By  the 
same  token,  do  you  not  feel  that  this  had 
helped  this  Nation  to  become  the  great 
Nation  it  has  because  the  farmers  have 
allowed  other  people  to  be  employed  In 
other  functions  in  our  society? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Very  definitely.  This 
Nation's  being  able  to  produce  its  foods 
and  fibers  at  the  lowest  cost  per  unit 
price  in  the  world  has  really  contributed 
to  the  prosperity  of  every  citizen.  I  hope 
that  some  of  the  misguided  or  unin- 
formed people  could  get  the  message  and 
understand  it.  Nobody  wants  to  gouge 
anyone.  We  all  want  reasonable  earn- 
ings. Two  years  ago  in  my  district  the 
farmer  was  either  getting  about  4  per- 
cent on  his  Investment  and  nothing  for 
his  labor  or  about  $4,500  for  labor  and 
not  a  dime  on  his  investment,  which  has 
gone  up  to  the  point  where  almost  ev- 
ery farmer  has  to  have  over  $100,000 
invested  just  for  the  machinery  to  op- 
erate. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Was  the 
gentleman  present  at  the  hearings  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  this  morn- 
ing when  the  gentleman  from  North  Da- 
kota was  testifying  and  he  said  taking 
the  average  county  and  the  average 
farmer.  In  the  past  several  years  he  re- 
ceived a  total  return  of  3.8  percent  on 
his  Investment,  which  gave  him  nothing 
for  his  labor  and  for  that  of  his  wife 
and  children  and  all  of  the  rest  of  those 
working  on  the  farm? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  He  was  right  on  the 
target. 

On  that  point  I  want  to  say  before  I 
came  here.  I  filled  out  the  tax  returns  of 
about  100  farmers  a  year.  Frankly,  I  did 
not  know  why  any  of  them  would  stay 
on  the  farm  except  for  their  love  of  the 
job  and  the  soil.  They  were  making 
nothing  like  what  they  were  making  in 
other  fields. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  further  on  that  point? 


Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  There  are 
many  farmers  back  In  my  area  who  say 
It  is  much  wiser  for  them  to  sell  their 
farms  and  put  the  money  in  the  bank  and 
live  on  the  interest.  They  would  do  better 
than  if  they  continued  to  farm.  Does  the 
gentleman  find  that  to  be  true? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  That  Is  true,  and  many 
of  those  who  are  hitting  65  are  doing  just 
that. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
there  is  another  point  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Sebelius) 
that  we  might  mention,  that  could  be 
raised  as  a  factor  In  increasing  the  price 
of  beef,  and  that  Is  In  Idaho  we  have  a 
statement  that  we  make  jokingly,  al- 
though we  are  serious,  and  that  is  that 
120.000  coyotes  cannot  be  wrong,  so  eat 
more  lamb. 

I  think  this  is  a  factor  that  is  Increas- 
ing the  cost  of  meat  production,  both  of 
sheep  and  of  cattle. 

In  the  western  grazing  lands  at  the 
same  time  we  have  another  agency  of  the 
Government,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  that  Is  making  arbitrary 
decisions  about  whether  or  not  we  can 
use  predator  controls. 

Also  at  the  same  time  we  have  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  raising  the  cost  of  grazing 
lands  arbitrarily,  and  thus  increasing  the 
cost  of  meat  production,  and  literally 
legislating  through  executive  order  these 
people  out  of  business,  by  raising  the 
cost  of  using  the  graining  lands  so  that 
it  is  not  feasible  for  these  people  to  graze 
upon  the  public  land  in  many  areas. 

Another  thing  that  was  said  this  morn- 
ing in  the  agricultural  hearing  that 
maybe  this  is  one  of  the  places  we  should 
consider  insofar  as  raising  the  cost  of 
meat  products,  and  that  is  that  the  EPA 
could  do  the  farmers  more  good  by  leav- 
ing them  alone  so  that  they  could  get 
on  with  the  business  of  raising  meat,  and 
not  letting  all  the  coyotes  graze  on  our 
sheep  and  our  cattle. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  The  gentleman  from 
Idaho  has  raised  a  very  excellent  point. 
I  think  if  we  are  going  to  have  anything 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in 
regard  to  predator  control,  and  if  we 
are  going  to  have  to  do  away  with  such 
things  as  diethylstilbeateroi,  which  is  go- 
ing to  raise  the  cost  of  beef  because  the 
beef  will  not  gain  as  fast,  and  if  we  are 
going  to  have  all  the  other  environ- 
mental things  which  are  being  proposed, 
sewers,  and  so  forth,  for  our  dairy  cat- 
tle— which  is  a  fine  thing,  of  course — 
then  the  consumer  must  realize  that  he 
is  going  to  have  to  pay  for  these  things. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  agree  that 
that  is  correct.  I  would  hke  to  just  make 
one  further  comment  with  regard  to  the 
proposals  by  some  people  on  freezing  the 
prices  of  farm  products,  and  that  is  that 
the  best  way  to  insure  a  good  meat  sup- 
ply  and   lower   meat   prices   is  not  to 
tamper  with  the  marketing  functions, 
and  that  the  farmers  will  do  very  well  to 


take  care  of  the  situation  themselves  if 
we  give  the  opportunity  to  them.  This 
will  result  in  assuring  sufficient  red 
meat,  and  it  is  the  best  way  to  do  it, 
and  that  is  to  allow  the  prices  to  seek 
their  own  levels,  otherwise,  as  the  gen- 
tleman has  pointed  out,  this  will  lead 
to  the  possibility  of  black  marketeering 
in  meat,  and  then  the  flow  of  capital 
would  not  go  into  meat  production,  and 
this  would  actually  work  conversely  to 
what  we  are  really  trying  to  achieve. 

Again  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  for  his  efforts  here 
today  on  behalf  of  the  American  farmers. 
Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me,  and 
I  simply  wish  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  putting  this  matter  into  what 
I  feel  to  be  the  proper  perspective. 

I  too  come  from  a  rural  district,  so- 
called,  but  yet  there  are  a  number  of  my 
people,  in  fact,  the  major  percentage  of 
them,  who  are  not  farmers  at  all,  yet  we 
are  classified  as  a  rural  district,  and  we 
do  have  a  familiarity  with  the  problems 
with  which  the  farmers  are  confronted. 
I  think  it  is  just  unfair  with  the  farm 
legislation  being  considered  that  It  is  be- 
ing   considered    in    an    atmosphere    of 
animosity  to  the  farmers.  I  say  this  be- 
cause we  know  the  farmers  are  doing  an 
excellent    job,    and    traditionally    have 
been  the  very  backbone  of  our  country. 
The  farmers  have  made  a  magnificent 
contribution  to  the  quality  of  life  in  this 
country.  I  think  that  if  we  can  just  turn 
the  farmers  loose,  so  to  speak,  not  only 
can  they  feed  this  country,  but  they  can 
certainly  do  their  part  toward  feeding 
the  hungry  In  the  nations  of  the  world. 
So  I  just  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  for  what  I  think  has 
been  a  good  job  in  putting  this  matter 
into  its  proper  perspective. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  I  would  like 
to  reflect  that  we  might  take  a  little  time 
to  consider  that  a  good  point  was  made 
last  week  with  National  Bake  and  Take 
Day.  And  in  that  we  are  shifting  our 
thoughts  to  what  we  can  do  as  far  as  the 
quality  of  our  life  is  concerned.  The  con- 
cept of  National  Bake  and  Take  Day  was 
an  idea  that  was  started  by  the  Wheat- 
hearts  of  Kansas  Wheat  Growers  Asso- 
ciation.   It    was   that   you   would   bake 
something    and    then    take    the    baked 
product  around   to  your  neighbors,  or 
shut-ins,  or  the  elderly.  I  think  that  if 
we  start  something  hke  that  I  think  we 
can  do  a  lot  of  good.  Through  baking 
things  and  then  taking  it  to  the  shut-ins 
thereby  giving  them  a  wholesome  prod- 
uct especially  if  it  is  made,  of  course, 
from  Kansas  wheat. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina.  I 
should  like  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 
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I  should  just  like  to  ask  th«  gentle- 
man's opinion  what  would  have  hap- 
pened had  not  this  country  sdld  some 
wheat  to  the  Rusian  people  for  bread? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  As  far  as  whit  would 
have  happened  if  we  had  not  sold  them 
the  wheat,  they  would  have  bjen  able 
to  get  the  wheat  somewhere  hrough- 
out  the  world.  As  far  as  the  pr  ces  here 
in  the  Russian  wheat  sale,  it  Joes  not 
mean  too  great  a  thing  because  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  our  lomestic 
price.  But,  as  pointed  out  earlier,  what 
the  amount  to  the  consumer  was  was 
probably  1  penny  from  the  Russian 
wheat  sale.  If  we  can  take  that  amount 
of  foreign  exchange  and  use  it  to  our 
benefit — because  we  have  got  al  out  a  $7 
billion  balance  of  trade  del  cit — the 
farming  community  Is  the  on«  that  is 
serving  this  coimtrj-.  The  doUur  would 
be  in  much  worse  shape  if  it  wer  i  not  for 
the  fact  that  this  year  we  will  probably 
export  somewhere  around  $10  liillion  in 
foreign  products,  and  that  will  te  mostly 
for  cash.  That  will  help  our  balance  of 
trade  as  the  wheat  sale  likewise  did.  The 
Russians  used  very  little  crec  it ;  they 
paid  for  it  in  dollars. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  further  yield? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  yield  to  this  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  should  just  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  comnend  the 
New  England  apple  industry  fo-  having 
their  apples  here  today  to  help  promote 
their  product.  As  the  saying  g)es,  "An 
apple  a  day  keeps  the  doctor  awa  i'." 

I  am  also  engaged  in  the  ap])le  busi- 
ness in  the  West,  but  I  was  lappy  to 
see  one  of  my  eastern  competlt  ors  here 
today  encouraging  the  use  of  his  fine 
product. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  the  grocery  stores  of  \meric2 ,  apples, 
lettuce,  and  potatoes  are  the  big  money- 
makers at  the  produce  coimter,  and  the 
items  that  have  been  better  promoted, 
like  bananas,  actually  lose  money  for 
the  grocery  stores  and  retail  mer- 
chants who  sell  them.  E\'ery  time  a 
housewife  buys  bananas  on  a  lead  item, 
it  is  actually  costing  the  retail  rierchant 


money,  because  he  has  to  have 
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them  on 


an  ad  in  order  to  draw  the  housawives  in. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  What  does  tie  aver- 
age farmer  in  Idaho  get  for  a  :  )Ound  of 
potatoes?  Of  course,  most  potatoes  sell 
by  the  hundredweight. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  About  $1.50. 

Mr.  SEBEUUS.  In  my  home  Jcounty  I 
looked  at  the  paper  yesterday.  ( )ld  hens 
and  cocks  were  selling  for  3  cents  a 
pound,  and  eggs  were  18  cents,  s(  \  I  would 
recommend  that  everyone  com;  out  to 
our  t)ountiful  country  and  shop  ( lut  there 
on  the  farm  and  leave  all  of  the  rest 
of  them  out  of  the  chain  of  whi  it  makes 
the  price  go  up  and  the  produce  too  ex- 
pensive. I^is  not  the  farmer  \^  ho  is  at 
fault. 

My  only  purpose  in  appearing  here  to- 
day is  to  explain  his  position  that  in 
fact  he  still  gets  less  than  anytody  else 
in  the  overall  prosperity  of  thii  Nation. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  kill  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  yield  to  th4  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 


Mr.  SYMMS.  In  the  year  1970  we  de- 
veloped a  market  to  sell  Idaho  potatoes 
in  Japan.  The  Japanese,  being  very 
shrewd  traders,  recognized  that  it  was 
in  direct  competition  with  their  rice,  so 
they  put  a  60-percent  import  duty  on  our 
potatoes  in  Japan,  putting  our  potatoes 
out  of  the  market. 

I  have  noticed,  however,  of  late  that 
they  still  export  rice  here  to  compete 
with  our  potato  growers. 

With  the  presence  of  the  fair-trade 
policy  that  we  have  heard  the  chairman 
of  our  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  our  President  talk  about  this  past 
week,  I  am  curious  about  the  fair-trade 
policy  as  well  as  free-trade  policy  with 
regard  to  our  farm  products. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  Importation 
of  dairy  products  that  do  not  meet  the 
same  standards  that  we  produce  here, 
and  also  when  we  import  subsidized  dairy 
products  from  the  European  Community 
to  compete  with  dairy  producers  here  in 
America,  they  are  certainly  put  in  an 
unfair  position,  and  they  certainly  de- 
serve the  consideration  of  this  body. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  jdeld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  The  gentleman  touched 
on  a  couple  of  matters  I  would  like  to 
talk  further  about.  We  know  this  import- 
export  imbalance  we  have  is  one  of  the 
great  problems  facing  this  country,  and 
the  monetary  problems  of  the  world.  I 
would  submit  to  the  gentleman  that  agri- 
culture offers  one  of  the  best  means  of 
working  our  way  out  of  this  situation. 
Last  year  alone  I  believe  farm  supports 
had  a  total  of  over  $9  billion,  up  several 
billion  dollars  from  the  year  before.  Ap- 
parently food  is  something  that  this 
coimtry  has  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
wants. 

I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  I 
think  the  farmers  of  America  deserve 
some  credit  for  their  bringing  peace  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  fact  that  President 
Nixon  was  able  to  break  down  the  bar- 
rier between  Russia  and  China  so  we 
could  start  talking,  and  talking  about 
trade,  and  the  fact  that  Russia  more  than 
anything  else  needed  food  for  Its  people, 
and  apparently  so  did  China. 

I  think  they  had  to  con-sider  this  very 
carefully  when  they  were  looking  toward 
the  country  they  were  supporting  in  Viet- 
nam. I  beMeve  the  farmers  of  this  Nation 
deserve  a  real  pat  on  the  back  for  help- 
ing to  bring  peace  to  the  world. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  'Mr.  Shriver). 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
thank  my  friend  and  colleague  from  the 
adjoining  First  District  of  Kansas  for 
this  opportunity  to  Join  urban  and  rural 
lntere.sts  in  a  frank  discussion  of  a  criti- 
cal national  problem — rising  food  costs. 

Representing  a  congressional  district 
which,  according  to  the  1970  census,  is  80 
percent  urban  but  which  lies  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  greatest  farming  area  in  the 
country,  I  can  reflect  the  mixed  views  of 
my  constituents  on  this  problem.  No  one 


likes  to  pay  higher  prices  for  daily  needs, 
least  of  all  our  farmers.  At  the  same  time, 
many  of  my  urban  constituents  have 
family  ties  to  the  farm  and  can  remember 
the  years  of  inadequate  income  fr«m 
farming. 

Who  do  we  blame  for  higher  food 
costs?  We  can  blame  the  weather,  the 
Russians,  the  railroads,  the  food  proc- 
essors, farmers  and  ranchers,  the 
grocers,  the  Government,  and  even  the 
anchovies  swimming  off  the  coast  of 
Peru.  It  seems  that  because  the  Hum- 
boldt Current  off  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  shifted  this  year,  the  anchovy 
harvest  was  poor.  American  soybean 
meal  makes  an  excellent  substitute  for 
fish  meal  in  the  diets  of  European  chick- 
ens. The  price  of  soybean  meal  has  gone 
from  $85  per  ton  in  January  1972  to  $195 
per  ton  in  January  of  this  year.  This  is 
directly  reflected  in  the  livestock  market 
and  at  the  meat  counter. 

Aside  from  the  anchovies,  the  wettest 
winter  in  many  years  prevented  the 
harvest  of  a  bumper  feed  grain  crop  in 
the  Midwest.  Ranchers  and  feed  lot  op- 
erators in  the  Great  Plains  area  face 
livestock  losses  two  to  three  times  normal 
because  of  the  severe  wet  weather.  The 
rendering  plants  cannot  handle  all  the 
carcasses.  Most  of  these  losses  are  young 
stock,  so  the  situation  will  continue  for 
some  time  to  come. 

Foreign  demand  for  American  farm 
products  has  reached  unprecedented 
levels.  Russian  crop  failures  and  lower 
Argentine  livestock  production  con- 
trasted with  increased  demand  in  Russia 
and  elsewhere  for  better  diets.  Including 
beef.  The  "peace  dividend"  for  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  came  in  the  form  of  large 
foreign  sales  of  his  products.  The  double 
devaluation  of  the  dollar  made  our  farm 
exports  more  attractive  while  foreign 
agricultural  imports  became  more  expen- 
sive. 

All  of  these  are  factors  in  the  rise  of 
food  prices,  but  they  do  not  entirely  ex- 
plain the  situation.  American  farmers 
and  the  food  processing  Industry  will  out- 
produce other  elements  in  the  economy 
in  terms  of  productivity.  We  are  not  fac- 
ing a  food  shortage  in  this  country,  in 
spite  of  the  situations  I  have  just 
described. 

What  we  are  witnessing  is  a  worldwide 
jump  in  demand  for  more  meat.  And  this 
demand  is  bom  of  rising  affluence,  both 
here  and  abroad. 

The  United  States,  with  6  percent  of 
the  world's  population,  consumes  30  per- 
cent of  the  world's  meat  production.  A 
more  affluent  America  demands  more 
meat,  especially  beef,  and  prices  go  up 
when  the  steadily  increasing  supply  can- 
not keep  up  with  this  rapidly  increasing 
demand.  As  the  demand  of  the  house- 
wife registers  In  the  marketplace,  proc- 
essors must  compete  with  one  another 
for  supplies,  thus  bidding  up  the  prices 
to  get  what  they  can  from  strained 
supplies. 

Farmers  do  not  set  the  price  of  beef; 
consumers  do  that  by  bidding  for  the 
supply.  These  food  costs  are  not  beinsr 
pushed  up  by  farmers;  they  are  being 
pulled  up  by  consumption. 

Figures  published  by  the  Departments 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  show  that,  while 
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retail  food  prices  are  up  a  third  since  1965 
when  inflation  really  began  to  take  hold, 
per  capita  income  Is  up  62  percent.  The 
money  supply  in  the  United  States  has 
risen  by  47  percent  over  the  same  period. 
We  have  witnessed  a  huge  growth  in  the 
number  of  dollars  American  families 
have  to  spend  on  food  and  everything 
else. 

With  better  income.  Americans  are 
eating  better;  and  eating  better  means 
more  meat.  On  a  per  capita  basis,  each 
American  is  eating  more  than  a  third 
more  beef  now  than  10  years  ago,  and 
that  is  measured  in  pounds  of  beef,  not 
in  prices. 

I  realize  that  the  use  of  per  capita 
statistics,  while  meaningful,  does  not 
allow  for  the  actual  situation  in  all  fami- 
lies. For  some,  their  incomes  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  per  capita  average. 
These  people  will  require  special  atten- 
tion, and  we  have  many  programs  at  the 
Federal  and  local  levels  through  which 
to  offer  this  attention.  There  is  no  logical 
reason  in  America  today  for  any  person 
to  go  himgry,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  Is  the  case. 

What  we  must  remember,  and  what  the 
representatives  of  urban  districts  must 
understand,  is  that  the  only  successful 
way  to  bring  food  prices  down  is  to  in- 
crease the  supply  of  what  consumers 
want  to  buy. 

Farmers  caimot  be  forced  to  produce, 
not  in  this  country  nor  anywhere  else 
where  it  has  been  tried.  The  only  way  to 
encourage  increased  production  is  to  pro- 
vide a  fair  return  on  the  farmer's  and 
rancher's  human  and  financial  invest- 
ment. Imposed  price  ceilings  on  their  re- 
turn would  certainly  be  detrimental  and, 
in  the  long  run,  counterproductive  to  the 
efforts  to  bring  food  costs  to  an  accept- 
able level. 

As  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
noted,  farm  prices  go  up,  but  they  also 
go  down,  unlike  the  prices  for  most  other 
items  in  our  economy.  A  free  supply  and 
demand  or  more  accurately,  demand  and 
supply — economy  will  force  prices  for 
various  food  items  back  in  line  with  the 
prices  Americans  are  willing  to  pay. 

Finally,  I  would  emphasize  that  the 
American  farmer  has  performed  exceed- 
ingly well  in  providing  more  than  ade- 
quate food  supplies  to  not  only  feed  our 
own  population,  but  many  of  the  hungry 
throughout  the  world.  I,  therefore,  salute 
the  American  farmer  and  the  American 
agriculture  industry  for  a  job  well  done 
in  providing  so  well  for  the  people  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
from  Kansas  for  those  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  I  would  only 
hope  that  maybe  we  can  open  avenues 
of  communication  and  conversation 
which  will  help  in  trying  to  understand 
the  problem  and  work  toward  more  food 
at  reasonable  prices,  available  to  all.  We 
can  do  this  If  the  public  will  just  work 
with  us  and  let  us  present  to  them  a  true 
picture  of  what  the  position  is  so  we  can 
all  share  in  this  Nation's  prosperity. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  whUe 
housewives  are  concerned  about  food 
prices  going  through  the  roof,  American 
farmers  are  deeply  concerned  about  crop 


and  livestock  prices  going  through  the 
floor. 

Consumeis  ask.  "How  can  this  be?" 
knowing  that  in  1972  farmers  had  the 
best  year  in  20  years,  with  net  farm  in- 
come up  $3.1  billion  over  1971's  $16.1 
billion. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  we  put 
increased  farm  income  in  its  proper  per- 
spective in  regard  to  increased  farm  pro- 
duction costs  and  increases  in  the  cost 
of  living  in  general. 

While  farm  prices  have  increased  11 
percent  over  the  past  20  years,  retail 
food  prices  have  increased  46  percent. 
Farm  costs  have  gone  up  109  percent, 
industrial  salaries  have  increased  129 
percent,  and  taxes  have  sky-rocketed  297 
percent  over  the  same  20  years.  In  ad- 
dition, health  and  recreation  costs  posted 
a  75 -percent  bulge;  housing,  63  percent; 
and  transportation,  54  percent.  Machin- 
ery costs  are  up  100  percent. 

And  now  for  some  even  bigger  in- 
creases— semiprivate  hospital  rooms  are 
up  370  percent;  physician's  fees,  up  122 
percent;  dentist  charges,  up  94  percent; 
and  the  good  old  5-cent  cigar  is  up  300 
percent — ^plus  taxes. 

Even  with  the  recent  increases  in  farm 
prices,  the  farmer  still  gets  only  one-third 
of  each  dollar  American  families  spend 
on  food.  In  1972  the  farmer  received  33.4 
cents  of  the  food  dollar,  while  the  re- 
tailer received  33.1  cents,  the  processor 
22.1  cents,  the  wholesaler  6.1  cents,  and 
transportation  firms  5.3  cents. 

The  current  farm  prosperity  Is  tem- 
pered by  a  number  of  factors.  It  is  not 
evenly  spread  among  all  farmers.  The 
small  farm  operator  does  not  have  the 
volume  sales  needed  to  offset  production 
costs,  which  rose  even  faster  than  the 
price  of  food  in  the  supermarket.  They 
soared  7  percent  in  1972,  and  are  ex- 
pected to  increase  even  more  in  1973. 

The  farmer  who  has  to  buy  soybean 
meal  to  feed  his  livestock  is  hurt,  rather 
than  helped,  by  this  crop's  sky-high 
price.  Beef  calves  that  must  be  bought 
for  feed  lots  are  bringing  staggering 
prices. 

A  recent  study  by  an  extension  econo- 
mist at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
John  Waelti,  points  out  "that  food  costs 
more  but  you  work  less  for  it."  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  text  of  his  study: 
Hour's  Work  Still  Bmrs  More  Pood  Than 
Before 
An  hour  of  work  buys  more  food  than  ever 
before — housewives  protests  over  recent 
hikes  In  food  prices  notwithstanding. 

Despite  25  years  of  inflation,  farmers'  effi- 
ciency has  kept  food  costs  far  below  what 
they  might  otherwise  have  been,  says  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  economists.  They  cite 
these  figures  showing  what  an  hour  of  labor 
would  buy  for  various  foods  In  1970,  com- 
pared to  1970  and  1960: 

An  hour  of  labor  paid  for  only  2.2  dozen 
eggs  In  1950,  3.6  dozen  In  1960  and  6.2  dozen 
in  1970. 

An  hour  of  labor  pxald  for  only  2.2  pounds 
of  turkey  In  1950  and  5  pounds  in  1960,  op- 
posed to  7.9  pounds  In  1970. 

The  same  trend  is  true  for  other  foods 
such  Eis  potatoes,  bread  and  milk.  Even  In 
the  case  of  beef,  an  hour  of  labor  bought  75 
per  cent  more  round  steak  In  1970  than  In 
1950. 

Equally  Impressive  Is  the  time  required  to 
earn  money  for  a  loaf  of  bread  or  a  pound  of 


sirloin  steak  In  the  United  States  compared 
to  other  nations.  The  average  U.S.  wage  earn- 
er works  six  minutes  to  earn  a  loaf  of  bread, 
but  it  taJces  11  minutes  in  France,  12  min- 
utes In  Russia,  27  minutes  In  Japan  and  46 
minutes  in  Brazil. 

Likewise,  It  takes  24  minutes  to  earn  a 
pound  of  sirloin  steak  In  the  United  States, 
110  minutes  of  labor  in  Prance,  132  minutes 
In  Russia.  118  In  Brazil  and  269  minutes  In 
Japan. 

The  declining  amount  of  labor  required  to 
buy  food  l£  especially  important  to  low  and 
moderate-Income  families.  This  means  that 
efficient  farmers  are  crucial  to  the  average 
working  man  and  his  family,  says  John 
Waelti,  an  extension  economist  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 

When  Oscar  Bredthauer,  president  of 
the  National  Livestock  Feeders  Associa- 
tion, addressed  the  opening  of  the  28th 
annual  convention  on  February  7,  he  did 
an  excellent  job  of  putting  the  price  of 
beef  in  its  proper  perspective.  I  would 
like  to  share  part  of  his  speech  with  my 
colleagues: 

Perhaps,  also,  our  consumers  can  appre- 
ciate a  few  comparisons  of  just  how  much 
various  prices  have  risen  In  relation  to  other 
prices.  Late  last  year,  the  average  price  of 
a  pound  of  Choice  beef  at  retail  was  $1.12. 
The  highest  price  ever  reached  was  In  August, 
1972.  when  the  average  pound  of  Choice 
beef  reached  $1.17  per  pound. 

In  1950.  Choice  beef  at  retail  was  worth 
75.4  cents  per  pound.  Had  a  pound  of  Choice 
beef  at  retaU  gone  up  as  much  as  a  first  class 
postage  stamp  since  1950,  It  would  be  selling 
at  $2.01  per  pound.  Had  a  pound  of  beef 
gone  up  as  much  as  the  cost  of  medlc&l  care, 
it  would  be  selling  at  $1.88  per  pound.  Had 
a  pound  of  beef  gone  up  as  much  as  average 
hourly  wage  rates  or  per  capita  disposable 
Income  since  1950,  It  would  be  selling  at  $2.11 
per  pound.  Or  compare  to  the  cost  of  having 
a  baby  since  1950,  a  pound  of  Choice  t)eef 
would  be  worth  $3.11. 

In  1950,  Choice  steers  at  Omaha  were 
bringing  $28.88  per  hundred  weight.  If 
Choice  steers  had  gone  up  as  much  since 
1950  as  a  first  class  postage  stamp,  they 
would  now  be  worth  $77.02  per  hundred 
weight.  Compared  to  the  rise  In  total  medical 
care,  they  would  be  bringing  $72.34  per 
hundred;  or  compared  to  the  rise  in  average 
hourly  wage  rates,  $80.69  per  hundred,  and 
to  the  rise  In  per  capita  disposable  Income. 
$80.89  per  hundred. 

If  Choice  steers  since  1950  had  gone  up  as 
much  as  the  cost  of  having  a  baby,  they 
would  now  be  commanding  $119.13  per  hun- 
dred, and  a  rise  equal  to  the  dally  cost  of 
hospital  service  would  put  Choice  steers  up 
to  $176.69  per  hundred. 

As  everyone  knows.  Choice  steers  were 
selling  In  the  range  of  $42.00  per  hundred 
weight.  Our  consumer  friends  might  also 
like  to  know  that  according  to  latest  infor- 
mation, live  cattle  prices  In  the  Commou 
Market  countries  of  Evirope  at  the  beginning 
of  1973  averaged  $56.00  per  hundred  weight 
for  older  cattle  and  cows  culled  from  dairy 
herds.  They  ranged  from  about  $46.50  In 
Holland  to  $62.00  In  Italy. 

I  think  we  also  need  to  be  honest  about 
the  future  cost  of  food  and  red  meat.  They 
are  not  going  to  decline  appreciably  as  long 
as  wages  and  salaries  continue  their  upward 
trend,  or  as  long  as  distribution  and  trans- 
portation costs  continue  to  Increase,  or  as 
long  as  the  cost  of  machinery  and  equipment 
continues  to  rise  and  taxes  keep  on  going  up. 
There  may  be  some  savings  possible  through 
Improved  efficiency  here  and  there,  such  as 
central  cutting  and  fabrication  of  meat. 
We  can  also  assure  consumers  there  will  be 
further  Increases  in  the  domestic  production 
of  red  meats  provided  there  are  neither  wide 
spread  consumer  reactions  nor  poUcy  deci- 
sions on  the  part  of  our  government  that 
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become  discouraging  to  the  Uveslock 
and  ranchers.  Present  price  levi  Is 
courage  that  increased  productloi 

Over  a  period  of  about  twentr 
beef  producers  In  the  United  Stales 
doubled  per  capita  production 
sumers  of  this  nation.  It  rose  fron  i 
per  capita  to  110  pounds  per  cajilta 
the  fact  that  prices  did  often  flue  tuate 
and  up  and  we  experienced  som« 
almost     economic     disaster, 
twenty  years,  production  was 
demand. 

In  about  the  last  six  years,  hofcrever 
duction  of  beef  has  not  Increase  1 
with  the  result  that  demand  for 
sumers  has  generally  caught   u 
supply.  Due   to  changes   In  the 
of  cattle  for  feeding  purposes  niarly 
the  increased  production  of  bee  ' 
to  come  from  more  calves.  This 
but  further  production  will  be 
before  long. 

I  hope  this  discussion  proves 
all  of  you.  I  am  sure  you  have 
of  it  before,  but  perhaps  it  htu 
put  in  quite  the  same  perspectiv  s 
a  story  to  tell  and  a  position  to 
so   doing,   we   need   make   no 
anyone. 
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Agriculture  is  by  far  the 

industry  in  the  United  Stat^ 
generates  jobs  for  nearly  40 
the  employed  workers  of  our 

One  farmer  in  America  can 
feed    44    people.    In    Russia, 
worker  can  support  no  more 
persons  ofif  the  farm. 

Twenty  years  ago,  consumer  i 
percent  of  their  disposable 
food.  In  1972,  it  went  below 
In  Russia  it  takes  between 
percent;  in  Western  Europe,  22 
cent;  in  Canada  and  Australia 
percent;  and  as  much  as  75  to 
in  the  Far  East. 

The  recent  farm  price 
Is  only  a  partial  recovery.  A 
posable  income  in  1972  was 
percent  of  that  enjoyed  by 

Food  is  still  a  bargain — even 
prices.  Five  percent  of  the 
feeding  100  percent  of  our  . 
and  more  cheaply  than  ever. 

Thank  God  for  the  farmer. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
labor  argues  that  wage 
be  tied  directly  to  food  price 
Unfortunately,   this  argument 
only  one  side  of  the  coin.  Will 
labor  argue  for  lower  wages 
prices  come  down,  as  they 
past  and  undoubtedly   will 
future? 

The    following    editorial. 
peared  in  the  March  26  issue 
Biu-eau  News,  helps  put  organized 
argument  into  perspective : 
Keeping  Ottk  PrRspECTrvE  in 
Pood  Peices 

The  key  word  Is  "perspective;" 
word  to  keep  in  mind  during  any 
discussion. 

It's  hard  to  keep  your 
the  money  runs  out.  As  one   wll 
we  used  to  have  money  left  at 
the  month  .  .  .  now  we  have  moi^th 
the  end  of  the  money. 

Keeping  things  In  proper  ^-._ 
mands  that  we  consider  the  fact 
Is  no  shortage  of  food.  If  there 
shortage  we  would  really  have  profcjlems 
farmers   and   ranchers  are   doing 
and  doing  it  well.  In  fact  there  U 
dence  that  American  farmers  are 
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job  better  than  farmers  in  any  other  coun- 
try of  the  world. 

Perspective  demands  that  we  realize  how 
food  prices  are  not  the  cause  of  Inflation, 
rather — that  Inflation  is  the  cause  of  food 
prices.  Inflation  is  caused  in  t\irn  by  deficit 
government  spending  and  by  otherwise  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  money  and  credit 
which  chases  after  a  limited  supply  of  goods 
and  services. 

Keeping  things  In  perspective  means  that 
organized  labor  can't  have  it  both  ways  .  .  . 
for  example,  higher  wages  .  .  .  which  drive 
up  costs  of  everything — including  what  the 
farmer  must  buy  for  production  needs  and 
stUl  cheap  prices  at  the  meat  counter. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  note  the  un- 
happlness  of  butchers  about  food  prices  .  .  , 
yet  in  the  past  twenty  years  when  most  farm 
prices  had  gone  up  only  modestly  (and  some 
not  at  all)  wages  paid  butchers  tripled  dur- 
ing the  same  span  of  time. 

A  balanced  perspective  calls  for  realizing 
that  farm  prices  go  up — and  go  doum.  That 
the  prices  of  many,  if  not  most  goods  and 
services  just  go  up  .  .  .  that  tmder  union 
wage  contracts,  wages  and  fringe  benefits 
keep  going  up  and  up  .  .  .  and  they  stay  up. 

For  example,  the  United  Auto  Workers 
have  a  new,  three-cents-per-hour  wage  in- 
crease under  such  provisions.  This  increase 
goes  to  150  thousand  workers  producing 
agricultural  equipment,  as  well  as  700  thou- 
sand auto  workers  and  60  thousand  workers 
In  parts  factories. 

At  the  same  time,  current  estimates  indi- 
cate that  farmers  will  get  less  net  Income 
this  year,  than  they  got  last  year. 

So.  keeping  things  in  proper  perspective 
suggests  that  if  organized  labor  is  sincere  in 
demanding  that  wage  increases  be  tied  to 
farm  prices — surely  then  labor  is  willing  to 
allow  wages  to  go  up — and  down,  just  as 
farm  prices  do. 

One  thing  that  has  become  increas- 
ingly more  evident  as  arguments  and 
counterarguments  such  as  the  preced- 
ing continue  to  grow  out  of  the  current 
food  price  situation  is  this — high  food 
prices  do  not  cause  inflation.  But  the 
converse  is  true — inflation  causes  high 
food  prices. 

Prof.  Larry  Simerl,  the  respected  and 
insightful  agricultural  economist  at  the 
University  of  niinois,  makes  this  im- 
portant point  and  dispels  several  other 
so-called  facts  about  food  prices  in  Ills 
Outlook  Newsletter  of  March  7  which 
follows ; 

Pacts  and  Fibs  About  Food  Costs 

Food  prices  seem  to  be  replacing  the  war 
as  a  leading  subject  of  controversy.  Con- 
sumers are  complaining  because  the  prices 
of  meats  and  many  other  foods  have  been 
up.  Some  groups  are  demanding  controls  on 
food  prices.  Cartoonists  and  comedians  joke 
about  what  they  call  "the  high  price  of 
steak."  Various  speakers  and  writers  try  to  ex- 
plain the  situation,  but  most  Just  add  to  the 
confusion.  Many  people  are  perplexed  and 
alarmed.  In  part  because  thev  have  been 
misled  concerning  family  food  bills. 

THE     16-PERCENT    TABRICATION 

We  often  read  and  hear  statements  like 
this  one:  "American  families  spend  less  than 
16  percent  of  their  take-home  pay  for  food." 
Such  statements  are  highly  misleading. 
About  16  percent  of  the  national  personal 
disposable  income  (what's  left  after  paying 
income  taxes*  Is  spent  for  food;  however,  a 
large  majority  of  famlUee — especially  those 
in  the  lower  and  middle  Income  brackets — 
lay  out  considerably  more  than  that  to  get 
food  on  their  tables.  The  "average"  is  brought 
down  to  16  percent  by  the  fact  that  families 
in  the  high-income  brackets  need  to  spend 
only  a  very  small  proportion  of  their  in- 
comes for  food. 


The  USDA  has  estimated  that  1972  food 
expenditures  totaled  about  $125  billion.  Our 
population  was  about  208  million.  Thus,  the 
typical  outlay  for  food  was  around  $600  per 
person,  or  $3,000  for  a  representative  family 
of  five.  Even  so.  food  in  the  United  States 
still  represents  the  "best  buy"  In  the  world. 

Why  have  food  prices  gone  up?  In  general^ 
for  the  same  reasons  that  the  prices  of  other 
products  and  services  have  Increased.  In- 
flation. Rising  wages  and  salaries  boost  pro- 
duction costs,  and  also  provide  more  buying 
power.  Wage  and  salary  rates  increased  about 
7  percent  during  1972,  and  food  prices  went 
up  about  6  percent.  There  are,  however,  some 
special  reasons  for  the  advances  In  food 
prices  during  the  last  year  or  so. 

THE    MEAT   AKD   ECC    SITUATION 

Pork.  Two  years  ago,  farmers  produced  a 
record  amount  of  pork — 73  pounds  per  per- 
son, the  greatest  amount  since  World  War 
Two.  Pork  and  hog  •  •  •  profitable  levels  In 
1972,  and  farmers  took  steps  to  Increase  pro- 
duction. But  the  additional  hogs  will  not  be 
ready  for  market  until  next  fall. 

Beef.  Cattle  men  provided  116  pounds  of 
beef  per  person  In  1972 — 3  pounds  more  than 
in  1971,  and  a  new  record  high.  Yet,  consumer 
spending  for  beef  Increased  even  more,  forc- 
ing prices  upward.  Cattle  men  are  responding 
by  building  up  their  breeding  herds  to  pro- 
duce more  beef  this  year  and  next,  but  it  may 
be  1975  before  there  will  be  a  really  large 
Increase  In  the  supply  of  beef. 

Eggs.  The  prices  were  at  unprofitable  levels 
during  most  of  1971  and  1972.  Some  producers 
quit  the  business,  and  many  laying  flocks 
were  wiped  out  by  disease.  Egg  prices  got  back 
to  profitable  levels  in  December.  Now,  feed 
costs  are  very  high.  This  will  delay  the  next 
Increase  in  laying  flocks  for  several  months. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  recent  months  there  has  been 
particular  concern  across  the  Nation 
about  the  high  cost  of  food  in  the  Ameri- 
can supermarket.  No  one  will  deny  that 
food  prices  have  been  going  up  rapidly 
in  this  time.  However,  as  our  food  prices 
in  the  supermarket  have  been  increasing, 
there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
consumers  to  "blame"  these  rising  food 
costs  on  the  American  farmer. 

As  a  representative  of  an  agricultural 
district,  I  am  not  going  to  attack  the 
American  consumer  for  this  criticism  of 
food  prices.  But,  I  will  take  issue  with 
the  finger  of  blame  for  these  costs  being 
pointed  at  the  farmer.  We  have  heard 
the  claims  and  figures  and  statistics  of 
consumer  interests  and  of  the  farmers  on 
this  subject,  and  my  purpose  now  is  not  to 
add  to  all  that  has  been  said  about  the 
reason,  or  blame,  for  our  food  cost  in- 
creases. 

We  are  all  consumers,  whether  we  live 
on  the  farm,  in  the  small  Midwest  com- 
munity, or  in  the  cities  of  the  eastern 
seaboard.  And  as  such,  we  all  feel  the 
effect  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  whether 
it  Is  in  the  increasing  grocery  bill  of  the 
city  supermarket,  or  in  the  rural  farm 
supply  store  where  tires,  equipment, 
fertilizers,  seed,  and  other  costs  have  sky- 
rocketed. For  all  that  has  been  said  about 
the  reasons  behind  the  recent  high  food 
increases,  it  remains  that  the  average 
American  consumer  of  the  eastern  or 
western  city  continues  to  blame  the 
farmer. 

This  is  a  regrettable  situation,  and  one 
which  exists  I  think,  because  of  the  lack 
of  knowledge,  information,  and  under- 
standing of  the  city  dweller,  for  and  of 
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the  area  of  farming.  While  food  prices 
have  gone  up  greatly  in  recent  weeks,  it 
remains  that  food  is  the  best  bargain  the 
American  consumer  has  for  his  and  her 
dollar.  We  spend  less  for  our  food  than  is 
spent  in  any  other  nation. 

I  think  we  can  look  forward  to  our 
farmers  continuing  to  supply  the  Ameri- 
can dinner  tables  with  an  abundance  of 
food  at  a  reasonably  low  cost.  This  morn- 
ing, March  28,  1973,  I  attended  the 
seventh  annual  congressional  breakfast 
of  the  National  Association  of  Wheat- 
growers.  The  president  of  this  organiza- 
tion is  a  resident  and  wheat  farmer  in 
my  Third  District  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Ray 
Davis  gave  what  in  my  opinion  was  an 
excellent  talk  on  the  issue  of  food  costs 
as  they  relate  to  the  costs  of  production 
of  our  food  and  other  living  standards 
here  in  the  United  States  and  in  coun- 
tries abroad.  In  the  interest  of  helping 
city  consumers  to  imderstand  the  plight 
of  the  farmer,  and  of  the  value  of  the 
American    supply    of    food    we    enjoy, 

I  list  below  a  talk  recently  given  by  Mr. 
Ray  Davis,  national  president  of  the 
Wheat  Growers  Association.  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  Ray  Davis  in  the 
House,  since  he  is  a  resident  of  my  dis- 
trict from  Potter,  Nebr. 

His  remarks  follow : 

Remarks  or  Rat  Davis 

Distinguished  Members  of  Congress  and 
Friends:  Will  Rogers  used  to  say  that  any- 
thing can  be  funny  as  long  as  it's  happenlnf; 
to  somebody  else. 

I'm  afraid  there  are  people  in  our  country 
today  who  think  it  would  be  kind  of  funny — 
at  least,  not  a  bad  Idea — If  farmers,  after  all 
these  years,  had  their  agricultural  prog;rams 
abolished.  And,  along  with  this,  maybe  we 
ought  to  have  a  few  old-fashioned  surplus«!S 
banging  around  to  lower  farm  prices  ard 
make  raw  materials  and  food  prices  a  little 
cheap)er. 

But  those  of  us  who  make  a  living  by  farm- 
ing don't  think  this  would  be  very  funtty. 
Or  wise.  Or  right. 

We  don't  think  it's  right,  through  low  farm 
prices,  to  have  farmers  subsidize  the  rest  of 
the  nation,  as  too  often  they  have  done.  We 
do  think  It's  right,  and  necessary,  to  con- 
tinue to  have  the  supply  management  and 
income  safeguards  of  farm  programs  because, 
no  matter  what  Is  said  about  the  nobility 
of  agricultural  Independence.  In  a  world 
dominated  by  big  enterprise  the  Individual 
farmer,  alone,  doesn't  have  much  voice. 

We  have  come  far  since  the  flrst  efforts  to 
set  up  a  national  farm  program.  That  was 
44  years  ago— 1929 — during  the  Presidency  of 
Herbert  Hoover,  when  the  Congress  estab- 
lished the  Federal  Farm  Board.  Its  main 
purpose  still  has  a  familiar  ring:  "To  place 
agriculture  on  a  basis  of  economic  equality 
with  other  industries." 

Unfortunately,  the  old  Farm  Board  didn't 
get  very  far  but  it  was  a  beginning.  Other 
more  successful  programs  followed,  admin- 
istered under  the  New  Deal,  the  Pair  Deal, 
the  New  Frontier  and  the  present  Adminis- 
tration. 

Now  we  are  beginning  to  deliberate  over 
renewal  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  and 
related  legislation.  Should  the  program  be 
renewed?  Or,  after  44  years,  are  we  In  a  for- 
tunate new  era  where  we  can  forget  about 
farm  programs? 

My  reply  is  that  agriculture  has  made  a  lot 
of  progress  in  Its  struggle  for  equality  and 
we  are  encouraged  by  It.  But  If  anyone  tells 
us  the  battle  is  won,  we  say  they  are  wrong — 
for  the  facts  show  otherwise. 
Farm  Income.  Latest  figures  from  the  De- 
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partment  of  Agriculture  show  that  income 
for  farm  people,  per  capita.  Is  20  percent 
lower  than  for  people  not  on  farms. 

Farm  Coats.  The  cost-price  squeeze  on 
feirmers  continues.  Farm  prices  today,  at 
least  for  crops,  are  not  much  different  from 
20  years  ago.  But  the  cost  of  farm  machinery 
has  doubled  and  taxes  and  farm  wages  have 
gone  up  considerably  more  than  that. 

Farm  Prices.  The  parity  Index,  which  Is 
about  the  only  measuring  stick  of  equality 
that  we  have,  shows  that  many  farm  prices 
are  still  a  long  way  from  equality  with  other 
enterprises.  Take  wheat,  for  example.  The 
middle  of  last  month  the  average  cash  mar- 
ket price  for  wheat  was  $1.97,  dovm  some- 
what from  earlier  but  considered  strong.  Yet, 
this  was  only  62  percent  of  parity.  If  the 
wheat  grower's  price  was  on  equal  level  with 
inflated  costs  of  things  he  has  to  buy,  instead 
of  $1.97  he  should  have  got  $3.16. 

One  of  the  Great  Myths  of  today  Is  that 
farmers,  practically  everywhere,  are  doing 
just  fine — and,  furthermore,  that  this  alleged 
prosperity  Is  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
consumer. 

If  farming  was  such  a  money-mstklng  en- 
terprise, why  does  the  drop-out  rate  con- 
tinue so  high?  As  recently  as  1960,  farm 
people  made  up  close  to  9  percent  of  our 
country's  total  population.  In  1972,  they 
made  less  than  6  percent.  That  means  that 
In  the  last  12  years  families  totalling  more 
than  6  million  men,  women  and  children 
moved  out  of  agriculture. 

Perhaps  the  modem  environmentalist,  in 
his  proper  concern  for  survival  of  the  bald 
eagle,  the  osprey  and  the  sandhill  crane  will 
want  to  add  the  American  farmer  to  his  list 
of  endangered  species. 

Let's  consider  the  myth  that  farmers  are 
to  blame  for  the  current  unhapplness  of 
housewives  over  rising  food  costs. 

We  know  that  at  today's  unusually  high 
prices  for  steak  and  other  livestock  products. 
It  doesn't  go  over  very  well  to  suggest  to 
the  lady  of  the  house  that  food  is  a  bar- 
gain— because  some  foods  aren't.  But  I  think 
people  across  the  country,  by  and  large,  have 
lost  sight  of  one  important  fact — that  while 
food  prices  have  been  rising,  personal  in- 
comes have  been  going  up  even  more.  Ameri- 
can people,  on  the  average,  are  better  able 
to  buy  food  at  today's  prices  than  they  were 
a  dozen  years  ago  at  1960  prices.  In  1960  the 
average  American  fsunUy  was  spending  20 
percent  of  Its  income  on  food.  Last  year, 
despite  higher  prices,  the  average  famUy 
was  spending  15.5  percent  of  Its  income  on 
food.  During  these  12  years,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  figures,  the  cost 
of  food  went  up  76  points  but  average  family 
Income  went  up  127  points. 

We  sometimes  forget  that  food  costs  have 
not  gone  up  as  much  as  the  cost  of  most 
other  things.  One  of  our  Congressional 
friends  recently  observed  that  If  beef  had 
gone  up  as  much  as  the  cost  of  having  a 
baby.  It  would  be  selling  for  over  $3  a  poxmd. 
It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  try  to  minimize 
consumer  complaints.  We  are  all  consumers 
and  we  all  feel  the  pinch.  But  some  perspec- 
tive on  the  matter  is  justified.  If  It  is  any 
comfort.  It  Is  worth  noting  that  consumer 
prices  during  1972  went  up  more  in  Canada. 
Japan.  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Netherlands 
and  Britain  than  they  did  In  the  United 
States  where  they  Increased  3.9  percent.  In 
parts  of  Europe  they  went  up  twice  that 
much. 

I  am  afraid  that  for  many  years  this 
nation  of  ours  has  taken  It  for  granted 
that  It's  a  natural  and  desirable  condition 
for  farm  prices  to  be  low  and  food  prices 
to  be  cheap.  We  don't  expect  this  of  other 
things — automobUes.  TV  sets,  lumber,  hos- 
pital costs,  books  and  magazines  and  mini- 
skirts. But  from  that  basic  necessity,  food, 
we  expect  the  economic  miracle  of  cheap- 
ness— or,  at  least,  cheapness  relative  to  other 
things  we  buy. 


One  West  Coast  farm  journalist  said  re- 
cently that  the  farm  production  story  is  one 
of  the  least  known  and  least  appreciated  of 
our  time.  More  than  95  percent  of  our 
nation's  population  is  dependent  on  less 
than  5  percent  for  its  food  supply — yet  little 
do  urban  people  realize  that  "the  unparal- 
leled efficiency  of  the  American  farm  is  one 
of  the  basic  reasons  for  the  high  and  still 
rising  American  standard  of  living."  He  goes 
on  to  say  that  "the  moment  America  goes  on 
a  binge  of  anti-farm  legislation  .  .  .  the 
nation  will  be  sowing  the  seeds  of  wretched- 
ness for  the  cities  as  well  as  the  farms." 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Wheat  Growers  is  to  provide  a 
means  and  a  voice  for  American  wheat  grow- 
ers to  work  for  a  fair  and  equitable  position 
In  our  nation's  economy.  We  ask  no  more 
than  other  segments  of  the  economy  are 
getting — but  we  want  no  less. 

The  National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers 
has  been  functioning  since  April  1950.  We 
directly  represent  wheat  growers  in  11  com- 
mercial wheat  states  and  we  believe  that 
our  voice  Is  that  of  virtually  all  wheat  grow- 
ers across  the  nation  for  the  problems  of 
wheat  are  common  problems. 

We  suggest  to  the  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration that  there  are  at  this  time 
three  subjects  of  especial  consequence  that 
require  your  favorable  consideration.  One 
is  the  new  farm  legislation.  Another  Is  the 
role  of  agriculture  In  International  trade 
negotiations.  A  third  Is  the  critical  area  of 
farm-to-market  transportation. 

New  Legislation.  We  recommend  continua- 
tion of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  for  a 
period  of  5  years,  with  certain  changes.  One 
needed  change  Is  to  set  the  wheat  loan  at  a 
minimum  of  50  percent  of  parity. 

We  request  continuation  of  certificate  pay- 
ments. If  such  payments  are  to  be  phased 
out,  this  must  be  accompanied  by  legisla- 
tion that  phases  in  price  support  loans — 
or  a  phase-out  of  certificate  will  surely  mean 
a  further  phase-out  of  farmers. 

We  strongly  endorse  continuation  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480.  This  has  been  the  most  In- 
novative and  effective  tool  In  hUtory  for  mov- 
ing farm  products  into  export,  feeding  hun- 
gry people  and  building  large  commercial 
cash  markets  overseas. 

Trade  position.  With  more  than  half  of  our 
wheat  production  going  Into  export,  we 
have  an  obvloxis  and  strong  Interest  In  ac- 
cess to  foreign  markets.  The  more  that  we 
can  sell  abroad,  at  prices  that  are  fair  to 
both  grower  and  consumer,  the  greater  our 
financial  Independence  will  be  and  the  less 
the  farm  program  costs  to  the  government. 

It  Is  essential  to  the  farmer  and  to  the  en- 
tire nation  that  agriculture  be  fully  and 
strongly  represented  In  aU  International 
trade  reviews,  conferences  and  negotiations 
in  which  the  United  States  participates. 
Others  may  be  more  optimistic  than  some  of 
us  are  over  current  prospects  for  larger  and 
larger  exports,  giving  us  a  new  and  higher 
economic  base.  One  swallow  does  not  make 
a  summer  and  one  especially  remarkable  ex- 
port year  does  not  mean  that  our  trade  prob- 
lems have  been  solved.  But  we  do  need  to 
press  for  wider  access  to  markets  and  for 
greater  recognition  that  American  agricul- 
ture continues  to  be  the  world's  most  effi- 
cient producer  and  that  we  have  a  unique 
ability  to  supply  large  amounts  of  the  world's 
need  for  grains. 

Transportation  needs.  The  need  for  an  ef- 
ficient, well-managed  transportation  system 
Is  Increasingly  vital.  New  market  opportuni- 
ties provide  little  hope  to  wheat  producers 
if  ovir  transportation  system  Is  unable  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  Increasing  demand. 

Right  now.  with  a  new  harvest  ahead,  we 
StUl  have  at  least  half  of  last  year's  Soviet 
grain  sale  to  move.  Our  pipeline  is  glutted 
with  this  grain  and  movement  of  Govern- 
ment Inventories.  Problems  caused  by  delays 
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and  car  shortages  are  being  aggravated  by 
tightening  fuel  supplies. 

Policies  and  programs  must  be 
to  strengthen  our  transportation 
It  can  cope  with  current  and  f utur< 
ments.  Failure  of  our  system  to 
with    demand    will    severely    mini 
benefits  which  we  hope  to  achieve 
creased  trade. 

Thank  you  ladles  and  gentlemen 
opportunity  to  express  our  views. 

We  stand  In  readiness  to  work 
Congress  and  the  Administration 
ever  ways  we  can  toward  these  obj^ctlvea. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  vant  to 
congratulate  my  colleague  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Sebelitjs)  on  coordinating  Ihis  spe- 
cial order  today. 

I  was  happy  to  participate  ir  "Farm 
Forum  Days"  which  we  in  thd  House 
have  had  on  previous  occasions,  because 
I  think  it  Is  vital  that  those  who  repre- 
sent urban  districts  be  made  awa]  e  of  the 
problems  facing  those  of  us  representing 
and  our  constituents  living  in  largely 
rural  areas. 

We  from  rural  areas  are  not  i  naware 
of  the  pending  meat  boycott  or  sharply 
increasing  food  prices.  My  wife  goes 
shopping  for  our  family,  too.  Md  I  am 
fully  aware  of  those  increasing  grocery 
bills. 

But,  I  have  said  on  many  occasions, 
and  want  to  emphasize  again  here,  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  farm  prices 
and  food  prices.  In  fact  there  is  a  differ- 
ence, too.  between  our  food  bills  find  our 
grocery  bills. 

Our  total  grocery  bill  reflects  Aot  only 
the  food  we  buy — which  takes  about  42 
cents  of  each  consumer  dollar— iut  the 
toothpaste  which  is  supposed  to  make 
our  teeth  sparkle,  the  Ajax  vliich  is 
supposed  to  make  our  sinks  sparse,  and 
the  polish  which  is  supposed  to  make  our 
cars  sparkle  and  our  children's  shoes 
scuffproof. 

In  this  country  we  also  have  a  highly 
complex  distributional  system  fcr  food. 
Elach  step  of  the  way,  from  the  fa  rmer  to 
the  supermarket,  someone  is  a<  ding  a 
few  cents  to  the  price  of  our  fo)d,  and 
in  the  end  the  consumer  pays  i  gieat 
deal  more  for  food  than  the  farrier  has 
received  for  producing  it.  When  :  ou  add 
to  this  the  housewives'  desire  for  pre- 
packaged, precooked,  premeasun  !d.  and 
precut  products.  I  think  you  should  be 
able  to  see  in  part  why  our  groc*  ry  bills 
seem  so  high. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  Mr.  Butz  has 
proudly  told  us  how  farm  income  is  going 
up.  some  farmers  are  not  making  out  so 
well  at  all.  In  fact,  I  think  a  strciig  case 
can  be  made  that  some  of  the  po  icies  of 
this  administration — and  not  ju  t  farm 
policies — have  not  been  part  cularly 
helpful  to  either  the  farmers  or  t  \e  con- 
sumers. 

I  know  that  milk  prices  and  cheese 
prices  have  gone  up  in  some  areas.  But 
let  us  look  closer  at  the  dairy  irdustry. 
which  is  a  highly  important  one  In  my 
district. 

I  just  want  to  quote  from  Dairy  Situ- 
ation, a  publication  of  the  US  DA.  of 
March  1973: 

This  year's  prospective  strong  mar  cets  In- 
dicate another  rise  In  farmers'  grcss  cash 
receipts  from  dairying,  likely  to  arovad  ♦7>4 
blUlon  from  $7.2  billion   In   1973.  I'oxoever, 


sharply  rising  production  costs  may  reduce 
dairly  farmers'  net  incomes  from  1972  levels. 

What  that  means  Is  that  farmers* 
prices  for  feed  have  skyrocketed,  espe- 
cially for  soybean  meal.  There  are  strong 
indications  that  those  sharply  increased 
grain  prices  did  not  go  to  the  soybean 
farmer,  but  to  speculators  in  the  com- 
modities market.  But  the  dairy  farmer 
must  pay  those  increased  prices  for  feed, 
nonetheless,  and  he  is  actually  going 
to  lose  money,  this  year  compared  to 
last,  by  producing  a  hundred  pounds  of 
milk. 

High  feed  prices  have  caused  some 
farmers  in  my  area  to  quit  daining. 
Some  others  realize  they  can  sell  their 
herds  and  make  more  money  In  the  beef 
market.  So,  If  high  feed  prices  and  high 
beef  prices  cause  dairymen  to  leave  their 
farms,  the  shortage  of  milk  which  could 
result  Is  certainly  not  going  to  lower  the 
price  of  milk  in  the  grocery  stores. 

The  administration  could  have  done 
something  to  thwart  this  possibility  by 
increasing  the  price  support  for  milk 
several  weeks  ago,  but  they  did  not. 

The  price  of  feed  was  not  helped 
either,  by  the  "grain  deal"  with  Russia. 
That  agreement  certainly  will  help  right 
our  balance  of  payments.  But  it  was  not 
a  spectacular  success  for  our  farmers  or 
our  consimiers. 

We  sold  about  one-quarter  of  our 
grain  crop  last  year  to  Russia.  That  has 
increased  the  price  of  wheat  for  bread. 
It  has  increased  the  cost  of  feeding  a 
cow,  and  of  buying  a  quart  of  milk  or  a 
pound  of  beef.  But  who  got  the  money 
from  the  "grain  deal"?  It  was  not  the 
farmers,  many  of  whom  sold  their  wheat 
before  they  knew  a  huge  sale  to  Russia 
was  in  the  works.  It  was  the  big  grain 
merchants,  whose  loyalties  are  not  al- 
ways with  the  farmer. 

To  complicate  the  issue  further,  let  us 
look  at  the  energy  crisis. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  all  that  if  we 
are  going  to  meet  consumers'  demands 
and  the  demand  from  foreign  nations 
for  feed  grains,  we  will  need  to  plant 
more  grain  in  this  country.  But  unless 
the  administration  drops  all  oil  import 
quotas,  or  in  some  other  way  increases 
our  fuel  supplies  to  small  refiners,  there 
may  not  be  enough  fuel  oil  this  spring 
for  farmers  in  the  Midwest  to  get  their 
tractors  into  the  fields^Jto  plant  the  seed 
and  cultivate  the  land 'which  will  give 
us  more  grain — and  more  meat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  have  been  trying 
to  point  out  is  that  high  food  prices  are 
not  a  simple  issue,  and  certainly  not  one 
which  should  be  laid  solely  at  the  feet 
of  our  farmers  and  rural  commimitles. 
It  is  an  issue  which  affects  both  urban 
and  rural  areas,  and  one  which  can  only 
be  dealt  with  adequately  if  Congressmen 
from  all  sectors  o*  the  country  work  to- 
gether to  understand  all  points  of  view 
and  seek  solutions  which  do  not  help 
some  of  our  people  at  the  expense  of 
others. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 


my  special  order  today  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROBISON  INTRODUCES  NARCOTICS 
CRIME  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Pul- 
ton). Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  RoBisoN)  Is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  drug  addiction  continues  to  be 
a  pervasive  and  perplexing  national  prob- 
lem, despite  more  than  a  billion  dollars 
a  year  In  Federal  funding  for  drug  en- 
forcement, drug  intercept,  drug  rehabili- 
tation and  education.  In  a  notable  In- 
stance of  Executive-legislative  coopera- 
tion, the  President  and  the  Congress  have 
joined  in  a  concerted  effort  to  meet  every 
aspect  of  drug  addiction.  Congress  has 
established  Federal  programs  to  get  at 
both  the  sjmiptoms  and  causes  of  narcot- 
ics addiction.  The  President  has  pro- 
vided the  most  talented  administrators 
for  these  programs  and  worked  to  pro- 
vide them  with  generous  fimding.  The 
92d  Congress  passed,  with  my  support, 
authorizing  legislation  to  create  a  strong 
special  action  office  for  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention, to  serve  directly  imder  the  Presi- 
dent. With  the  support  of  Congress,  the 
President  has  negotiated  agreements 
with  opium  producing  coimtries  to  re- 
duce the  supply  of  raw  opium,  and  he  has 
created  special  drug  task  forces  which 
are  finding  Increasing  success  In  inter- 
cepting large  quantities  of  illicit  drugs 
and  apprehending  high  echelon  drug 
traffickers.  All  of  these  efforts  are  neces- 
sary to  counteract  the  many  faceted 
problem  of  drug  abuse — and  I  will  con- 
tinue to  support  aggressive  Federal  ac- 
tion on  every  front  and  to  propose,  as  I 
do  today,  even  stronger  action  when  it  Is 
apparent  that  more  must  be  done. 

I  am  introducing  a  new  narcotic  crime 
bill  today  because  I  am  convinced  that 
another,  stlffer  deterrent  is  needed.  The 
President's  drug  task  forces  have  been 
most  energetic,  and  often  heroic.  In 
tracking  down  the  high  echelon  pusher 
both  overseas  and  in  the  United  States, 
but  the  huge  profits  offered  by  drug  traf- 
ficking create  two  new  entrepreneurs  of 
misery  for  each  one  that  Is  put  out  of 
business.  Both  the  President  and  Gover- 
nor Rockefeller  have  proposed  new  laws 
requiring  mandatory  punishment  for 
narcotics  pushers,  and  I  would  hope  that 
through  the  bill  I  am  now  introducing  I 
can  add  my  own  contribution  to  this  leg- 
islative dialog.  It  is  worth  mentioning 
that  my  own  study  has  taken  several 
months,  and  that  a  good  deal  of  my  ef- 
fort went  toward  finding  legislative  lan- 
guage which  would  match  my  intentions 
for  this  bill. 

My  purpose  in  this  legislation  is  to 
distinguish  between  two  levels  of  drug 
trafficking  which  ought  to  be  defined 
and  kept  apart  when  a  strong  prison  de- 
terrent Is  proposed.  There  is,  first,  the 
street  level  pusher,  who  engages  In  the 
sale  of  narcotics  to  support  his  own  per- 
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sonal  habit,  or  for  relatively  small  per- 
sonal profit.  This  is  the  individual  who 
Is  most  frequently  apprehended,  whose 
case  clogs  the  court  docket,  and  whose 
confinement  further  cramps  space  in 
prison  facilities.  He  is  also  one  of  those, 
I  would  maintain,  who  might  be  rehabil- 
itated through  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams and  taken  out  of  the  drug  orbit. 
If  not — or  perhaps  in  conjunction  with 
such  rehabilitation  programs — he  will  be 
subject  to  the  0  to  15  year  prison  sen- 
tence provided  by  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act. 

The  second  level  consists  of  those  I 
have  termed  "high  echelon  drug  push- 
ers," who  handle  large  quantities  of  nar- 
cotics and  peddle  them  solely  for  profit. 
These  are  the  major,  hard  drug  sup- 
pliers, the  big  time  narcotic  businessmen 
often  affiliated  with  organized  crime, 
who  realize  such  exorbitant  profits  that 
they  are  willing  to  buck  prevEdllng  pen- 
alties. 

Once  described,  there  would  seem  to 
be  little  difficulty  in  recognizing  a  so- 
called  "high  echelon  drug  pusher,"  yet 
finding  the  correct  terms  for  a  bill  which 
seeks  to  focus  on  this  individual  h£is 
proven  one  of  the  more  challenging  leg- 
islative tasks  I  have  ever  taken  on.  I 
emphasize  the  difficulty  of  this  under- 
taking to  impress  upon  my  colleagues 
that  we  must  be  most  careful  and  correct 
in  any  final  draft  of  such  legislation,  so 
that  the  law  does  precisely  what  we  in- 
tend— and  no  more. 

If  one  chooses  to  distinguish  between 
"big  fish"  and  the  "small  fry"  among 
drug  dealers — as  have  the  President  and 
Senator  Javits — there  are  basically  two 
ways  to  proceed.  The  narcotic  trafficker 
can  be  identified  by  the  amount  of  hard 
narcotics  found  in  his  possession,  or  he 
can  be  defined  according  to  the  fimctlon 
he  plays  in  the  drug  distribution  net- 
work. The  President  and  my  fellow  New 
Yorker,  Senator  Javits,  have  chosen  the 
quantitative  route,  such  that  the  Presi- 
dent's Heroin  Trafficking  Act  would  ap- 
ply its  most  severe  penalties  to  those  who 
are  found  to  have  more  than  4  oimces  of 
hard  narcotics  in  their  possession,  and 
Senator  Javits  proi>oses  his  most  severe 
penalty,  7  years  to  life  imprisonment  and 
a  $200,000  fine,  for  those  twice  appre- 
hended carrying  more  than  10  ounces. 

When  considering  this  approach,  I 
contacted  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  to  determine  what  vol- 
ume of  drugs  might  be  handled  by  a  high 
level  pusher.  Diuing  these  conversations, 
I  found  that  the  going  price  in  New  York 
City  for  1  ounce  of  25  percent  pure  her- 
oin was  $16,000 — which,  on  the  basis  of 
my  own  budget  at  least,  seems  to  be  a 
high  level  price.  It  was  further  explained 
that  by  the  time  this  oimce  of  heroin 
gets  to  the  streets,  it  has  been  adulter- 
ated to  between  2  and  6  percent  pure, 
with  the  price  ranging  from  $250  to 
$1,800  per  ounce. 

These  are  the  kind  of  details  which 
must  be  contended  with  when  a  defini- 
tion of  the  high-echelon  pusher  Is  at- 
tempted. To  my  own  mind,  they  provide 
several  obstacles  to  succinct  legislative 
language,  as  well  as  grounds  for  specu- 
lation about  the  possibiUties  for  evasion 


of  any  statute  which  gages  its  penalties 
to  a  quantitative  measure.  Whatever 
number  of  ounces  are  used  as  a  cutoff.  It 
would  be  most  convenient  and  vitally 
Important  to  the  narcotics  dealer  to 
carry  only  a  fraction  less  than  the 
statutory  limit,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
a  long  prison  sentence  without  parole. 

The  purity  of  that  quantity  of  heroin 
provides  an  additional  complexity.  For 
instance,  should  the  man  who  carries  4 
ounces  of  heroin  which  Is  25  percent 
pure,  and  worth  $64,000  in  New  York 
City,  receive  the  same  mandatory  sen- 
tence as  the  man  caught  with  4  oimces 
of  2  percent  heroin  worth  $1,000?  My 
own  inclination  is  to  say  "No,"  arguing 
that  a  stiffer  deterrent  does  not  serve  its 
purpose  unless  it  is  in  some  way  measured 
more  precisely  to  the  gravity  of  the  of- 
fense, and  to  the  kind  of  individual  who 
is  likely  to  commit  that  offense. 

So,  how  to  describe  this  man?  I  would 
propose  the  latter  of  the  two  alternatives 
I  raised :  That  the  culpable  Individual  be 
described  according  to  the  role  he  plays 
in  providing  hard  narcotics.  My  bill, 
therefore,  defines  the  high-echelon  drug 
pusher  as  "any  person  engaged  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  Import,  smuggle  or  purchase 
for  further  distribution  a  controlled  sub- 
stance in  schedule  I  or  n  [of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act]  which  is  a  nar- 
cotic drug." 

After  emphasizing  the  difBculties  in 
constructing  such  a  definition,  I  can 
hardly  deny  the  imperfections  of  this  leg- 
islative description;  however,  I  do  sug- 
gest that  the  phrase  "for  further  distri- 
bution" might  be  one  key  to  isolating 
the  big  time  trafficker.  He  is  not  usually 
seen  on  the  street  selling  individual  bags 
of  drugs;  he  is  the  dealer  in  large  quan- 
tities, the  businessman  who  has  calcu- 
lated the  risks  and  the  profits  and,  also, 
his  own  ability  to  evade  imminent  pros- 
ecution or  a  lengthy  prison  sentence  by 
snarling  legal  technicalities  to  the  great- 
est degree  possible. 

Let  me  repeat,  factoring  in  that  key 
phrase — "for  further  distribution" — 
may  enable  us  to  catch  these  "big  fish" 
we  want.  And,  it  is  a  fact  that  this  sort 
of  criminal  has  not  been  running  much  of 
a  risk  during  the  past  few  years.  For  a 
variety  of  reasons,  these  members  of  the 
narcotics  distribution  system  have  been 
getting  light  sentences  or  probation  in 
many  court  jurisdictions.  This  is  partic- 
ularly true  In  my  own  State  of  New  York, 
and  certainly  one  reason  for  Governor 
Rockefeller's  proposal  that  drug  push- 
ers receive  mandatory  life  sentences,  or 
the  death  penalty  in  the  most  serious 
cases. 

Prof.  James  Q.  WUson  has  described 
In  a  recent  New  York  Times  Magazine 
article  a  study  which  maintains  that  cer- 
tainty of  punishment  has  a  significant 
deterrent  effect  on  crime  rates,  while 
severity  of  punishment  has  a  deterrent 
effect  only  on  murder.  Although  this  con- 
tention is  presented  in  the  form  of  a 
hypothesis.  I  think  many  of  us  have  a 
gut  feeling  that  if  penalties  are  to  make 
a  difference  In  deterring  dope  traffick- 
ing, there  must  be  unyielding  penalties 
which  are  clearly  understood  by  potential 
violators. 


They  must  also  be  severe  enough  to 
express  society's  contempt  for  the  grav- 
ity of  that  crime,  and  severe  enough  to 
assure  society  that  there  will  be  no  op- 
portunity for  the  convicted  felon  to  re- 
peat such  a  maUcious  offense. 

The  bill  I  am  asking  my  colleagues  to 
consider  brings  these  ideas  to  bear  on 
the  high  echelon  drug  pusher.  I  propose 
stiffer  penalties  than  now  exist  in  Fed- 
eral law  for  those  who  reap  imconsclon- 
able  profits  by  ruining  coimtless  lives 
and  destroying  others.  My  bill  calls  for  a 
mandatory  20-year  prison  sentence, 
without  parole,  for  the  big  time  drug 
peddler  who  is  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to 
import,  smuggle,  or  purchase  a  controlled 
substance  for  profit. 

As  I  have  suggested,  the  certainty  and 
severity  of  punishment  must  go  hand  in 
hand  if  any  legislative  proposal  is  to 
have  the  desired  effect  on  drug  traffick- 
ing. There  can  be  no  certainty  of  punish- 
ment if  plea-bargaining  is  used  to  clear 
court  dockets,  or  if  individual  judges  in- 
ject a  philosophical  relativity  which  re- 
sults in  short  or  reduced  sentences  to 
narcotics  dealers.  The  vast  profits  to  be 
made  will  lure  these  offenders  right  back 
to  their  narcotics  dealership. 

So  that  both  the  public  and  drug  push- 
ers are  fully  aware  of  prison  sentences 
given  to  convicted  drug  traffickers.  I  am 
also  proposing  in  my  bill  that  a  "judicial 
spotlighting"  procedure  be  established. 
These  provisions  would  require  the  Ete- 
partment  of  Justice  to  release  the  fol- 
lowing information  on  a  monthly  basis: 
Name  of  the  judge;  name  of  the  offender; 
nature  of  the  conviction,  and  length  of 
sentence. 

Such  a  practice  would  be  similar  to 
methods  now  used  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  inform  the  public  of 
the  auto  Industry's  recall  statistics.  In 
this  manner,  my  bill  will  demonstrate  a 
certainty  of  punishment  to  present  and 
potential  narcotics  traffickers,  as  well  as 
"spotlight"  judges  who  continually  hand 
down  short  or  suspended  sentences  to  the 
big  time  peddlers  of  hard  drugs.  I  ask 
that  my  colleagues  give  their  full  atten- 
tion to  this  proposal,  which  I  insert  for 
their  study. 

H.R.  6272 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  to  Increase  the  penalty  under  that  Act 
for  the  Illegal  distribution  of  certain  drugs 
by  high  echelon  pushers 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
401(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  841(b)(1)(A))   Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "person"  each  time 
It  occurs  the  following:  ",  unless  such  per- 
son is  a  high  echelon  pusher,". 

(2)  by  Inserting  immediately  before  the 
last  sentence  thereof  the  following:  "A  high 
echelon  pusher  who  violates  this  paragraph 
shall  be  Imprisoned  not  less  than  twenty 
years,  or  for  life,  and,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  the  court  shall  not 
suspend  the  sentence  of  such  pusher  under 
this  paragraph,  or  give  such  pusher  a  proba- 
tionary sentence,  nor  shall  such  pusher  be 
eligible  for  parole  during  the  term  of  such 
Imprisonment." 

Sec.  2.  Section  102  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
802)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following : 

"(26)  The  term  'high  echelon  pusher' 
means  any  person  engaged  In  a  conspiracy  to 
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Import,  smuggle,  or  purchase  for  fui  ther 
tributlon  a  controlled  substance  Ip 
ule  I  or  II  which  Is  a  narcotic  drug 

Sec.  3.  The  Attorney  General  shall 
to  the  public  each  month  a  stateme  it 
shall    Identify    each    high    echelon 
convicted  of  an   offense  under  sec  tlon 
(b)  (1)  (A)  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
during  the  preceding  month,  togetp 
the  sentence  Imposed  with  respect 
conviction,  the  name  of  the  Judge 
such  sentence,  and  the  factual  al 
of  the  Indictment  relating  to  such 
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RESOLUTION    INTRODUCEIl)    TO 
MAKE    ABORTION    ILLEC-AL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  i  Jnder  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
30  in  response  to  the  Supreme 
cislons  legalizing  abortion  earlier 
month,    I    introduced    a    consti 
amendment.  House  Joint  Resolution 
which  would  reverse  that  decision 

I  said  at  that  time  that  I  had 
the  gross  disregard  for  human 
is  now  the  oflQcial  law  of  the 
States.  I  cannot  accept  that  it 
right — that  it  can  be  legal — to 
human  life  for  the  personal 
of  another  human  being. 

Since  that  time  I  have  receivH 
4.200  letters  from  all  over  the 
support  of  my  amendment  in 
to  petitions  listing  thousands 
tional  supporters.  Daily  I  receive 
calls  from  individuals  and  groups 
America  who  want  to  support 
and  want  to  know  how  they  can 

Mr.  Speaker.today  I  am 
my  amendment,  this  time  with  s^ 
sponsors.   They   are:    Mr 
Camp,  Mr.  Keating,  Mr.  Huber 
JAN  Mr.   Mazzoli,   and   Mr 
Some  of  our  other  colleagues  havi ; 
duced    similar    measures    with 
toward  reversing   Lhe  Supreme 
abortion  decision. 

I  am  happy  to  have  these 
Members  join  me  in  an  effort  to 
the  grievous  decision  of  the  Coiirt 

In  addition  to  the  overwhelming 
only  two  referendums  on  the 
question  clearly  demonstrate 
overwhelmingly  ma.iority  of 
do  not  share  the  Supreme  Court's 
disregard  for  the  lives  of  the 
Last  November  in  Michigan  anc 
Dakota  voters  turned  back  effort! 
eralize  abortion  laws.  The  resulti 
follows:    Michigan — yes.    1,270,4 
1,958.265.    North    Dakota— yes, 
no,  204.852. 

I  think  it  is  clear  to  most 
that  the  only  way  we  will 
Court  decision  is  to  amend  the 
tlon.  It  is  the  only  effective 
open  to  us. 

The  abortion  decisions  of  the 
Court     'Roe    against    Wade 
against  Bolton,  January  22,  197! 
that  the  child  in  the  womb  is  not 
son "   within  the  meaning  of 
amendment  which  provides: 

No  State  shall      .  .  deprive  any 
life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due 
of  law:   nor  deny  to  any  person 
Jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of 
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license  for  elective  abortion  at  any  stage, 
right  up  to  the  last  minute  before  nor- 
mal delivery. 

My  amendment  would  protect  the 
right  to  live  from  life's  beginning.  It 
would  not,  however,  prevent  the  State 
from  making  reasonable  classifications 
to  govern  the  rights  of  the  child  in  the 
womb  to  inherit,  to  sue  for  personal  in- 
juries and  in  other  matters  where  rea- 
sonable and  legitimate  distinctions  can 
be  made  between  the  child  in  the  womb 
and  an  older  human  being.  Such  distinc- 
tions in  varying  degrees  now  exist  in  the 
laws  of  all  States  and  my  amendment 
would  not  disturb  them. 

A  constitutional  amendment  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  protect  not  only  the 
child  in  the  womb,  but  the  retarded,  the 
aged  and  other  innocent  persons  who  are 
now  in  peril  of  being  defined  as  nonper- 
sons. 

When  members  of  a  society  have  the 
audacity  and  the  arrogance  to  assume 
the  power  to  attach  a  value  or  lack  of  it 
on  another  human  being,  it  is  a  short 
step  from  abortion  to  killing  the  re- 
tarded, the  crippled,  the  senile,  the 
other  "unwanted "  members  of  our  hu- 
man family. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  judicial 
decisions  are  not  necessarily  sound  moral 
decisions.  The  view  that  the  question  of 
abortion  is  one  should  be  decided  be- 
tween a  pregnant  woman  and  her  doctor 
would  be  a  sound  one  if  a  fetus  were  a 
tonsil  or  an  appendix,  but  it  is  not.  The 
fetus  is  not  an  organ;  it  is  not  part  of 
its  mother  and  should  not  be  subject  to 
disposal  at  her  wish  alone. 

The  fetus— literally,  "the  yoimg  one" — 
is  one  of  us — he  is  a  member  of  the  hu- 
man family.  Because  he  cannot  defend 
himself,  society  must  defend  him,  there 
is  no  pressing  social  problem  or  no  de- 
gree of  personal  inconvenience  which  can 
justify  his  destruction.  If  history  has 
taught  us  anything,  it  is  that  no  society 
should  permit  some  of  its  members  to 
decide  which  of  the  others  shall  live.  In 
Nazi  Germany  they  started  with  abor- 
tion and  "progressed"  to  medical  experi- 
mentation and  elimination  of  mental  de- 
ficients to  extermination  of  6  million 
Jews.  They  made  a  value  judgment  about 
these  lives  and  decided  they  were  not 
worthy  of  staying  alive.  The  horror  of 
the  same  antilife  movement  In  America 
chills  and  terrifies  me. 

Each  of  us  lives  briefly  and  but  once, 
and  we  should  treat  each  precious  hu- 
man life  with  the  respect  that  its  unique- 
ness demands.  To  do  so  is  to  dignify  the 
human  family;  to  treat  human  life  as 
expendable  if  it  is  inconvenient  is  to 
demean  all  of  us. 


WHEAT  PRODUCERS  SPEAK  OUT  ON 
FARM   PRICES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor) 
is  recognized  for  25  minutes. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing I  attended  the  seventh  annual  con- 
gressional breakfast  of  the  wheat  pro- 
ducers leadership  of  this  Nation.  The 
breakfast,  sponsored  by  the  National  As- 
sociation   of    Wheat    Growers,    Great 


Plains  Wheat,  Inc.,  and  Western  Wheat 
Associates,  reflected  the  legitimate  con- 
cern of  the  Nation's  wheat  producers  over 
consumer  criticism  of  food  prices,  the 
need  for  new  and  meaningful  farm  pro- 
gram legislation  and  future  farm  prices. 

In  talking  to  individual  producers  and 
their  families  I  found  the  same  concern 
as  shown  by  many  urban  consumers  over 
rising  prices. 

Their  concern,  however,  was  not  for 
food  alone,  but  for  the  many,  many  pro- 
duction items  required  to  produce  the 
Nation's  food  supply.  They  questioned 
the  singling  out  of  farm  products  as  the 
villain  when  all  costs  are  rising.  To 
them,  farm  products  must  demand  a 
higher  return,  not  just  for  the  sake  of 
greater  and  greater  income,  but  to  keep 
pace  with  rising  costs  of  production  and 
personal  family  needs. 

They  expressed  a  fear  that  concern 
over  consumer  reaction  to  rising  food 
prices  may  father  policies  which  could 
perhaps  be  in  the  short-term  Interest  of 
the  consumer  but  against  the  long-term 
interests  of  the  consumer  and  the  pro- 
ducer. They  called  for  consideration  of 
both  producer  and  consumer  interests  in 
developing  national  policies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  make  many  deci- 
sions important  to  both  consumers  and 
producer  interests.  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  balance  of  interests  can  be  found.  I 
feel  it  would  be  helpful  to  Congress  if  we 
reviewed  the  statements  of  the  wheat  in- 
dustry leaders  made  this  morning  and 
I  would  like  to  make  them  a  part  of  the 
Record. 

The  first  statement  is  by  Ray  Davis, 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Wheat  Growers,  who  is  a  wheat  farmer 
from  the  neighboring  State  to  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska.  Mr.  Davis'  statement 
covers  the  legislative  needs  of  producers 
in  the  Important  areas  of  farm  programs 
Public  Law  480,  trade  and  transporta- 
tion. 

The  second  statement  was  presented 
by  another  nationally  known  wheat 
spokesman  on  behalf  of  the  two  foreign 
market  development  organizations.  Great 
Plains  Wheat,  Inc.,  and  Western  Wheat 
Associates,  Inc.,  Dean  Parsons,  president 
of  Great  Plains  Wheat.  Mr.  Parsons  Is 
from  Wall,  S.  Dak.  He  has  been  active 
for  many  years  in  wheat  affairs  at  both 
the  State  and  National  level  and  brings 
an  unusually  clear  perspective  to  essen- 
tial U.S.  policy  in  foreign  trade. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  state 
that  I  appreciated  the  opportunity  to 
break  bread  this  morning  with  my  col- 
leagues and  the  wheat  producers  from 
South  Dakota  and  the  other  major 
wheat-producing  States.  I  only  wish  that 
every  consumer  had  the  opportimity  to 
personally  visit  with  these  farmer-busi- 
nessmen and  their  families.  They  are 
dedicated  to  producing  abundant  sup- 
plies of  food  for  the  world,  at  a  reason- 
able price,  and  expect  no  more  than  a 
reasonable  return  on  their  investment 
and  labors. 

The  statements  follow : 
Remarks    of    Rat    Davis,    PKESWEtn,    Na- 
tional   Association    of    Wheat    Growers 

at   the    Seventh   Annual   Conobessional 

Breakfast,  March  28,   1973 

Distinguished  Members  of  Ck>ngress  and 
Friends,  Will  Rogers  used  to  say  that  any- 
thing can  be  funny  as  long  as  It's  happening 
to  somebody  else. 


March  28,  1973 
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I'm  afraid  there  are  people  In  our  country 
today  who  think  It  would  be  kind  of  funny — 
at  least,  not  a  bad  Idea — if  farmers,  after  all 
these  years,  had  their  agricultural  programs 
abolished.  And,  along  with  this,  maybe  we 
ought  to  have  a  ftew  old-fashioned  surpluses 
hanging  around  to  lower  farm  prices  and 
make  raw  materials  and  food  prices  a  little 
cheaper. 

But  those  of  us  who  make  a  living  by  farm- 
ing don't  think  this  would  be  very  funny.  Or 
wise.  Or  right. 

We  don't  think  It's  right,  through  low 
farm  prices,  to  have  farmers  subsidize  the 
rest  of  the  nation,  as  too  often  they  have 
done.  We  do  think  It's  right,  and  necessary, 
to  continue  to  have  the  supply  management 
and  income  safeguards  of  farm  programs  be- 
cause, no  matter  what  is  said  about  the  no- 
bility of  agricultural  Independence,  In  a 
world  dominated  by  big  enterprise  the  indi- 
vidual farmer,  alone,  doesn't  have  much 
voice. 

We  have  come  far  since  the  nrst  efforts  to 
set  up  a  national  farm  program.  That  was 
44  years  ago — 1929 — during  the  Presidency  of 
Herbert  Hoover,  when  the  Congress  estab- 
lished the  Federal  Farm  Board.  Its  main  pur- 
pose still  has  a  familiar  ring:  "To  place  agri- 
culture on  a  basis  of  economic  equality  with 
other  industries." 

Unfortunately,  the  old  Farm  Board  didn't 
get  very  far  but  It  was  a  beginning.  Other 
more  successful  programs  followed,  adminis- 
tered under  the  New  Deal,  the  Fair  Deal,  the 
New  Frontier  and  the  present  Administra- 
tion. 

Now  we  are  beginning  to  deliberate  over 
renewal  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  and 
related  legislation.  Should  the  program  be 
renewed?  Or,  after  44  years,  are  we  In  a 
fortiinate  new  era  where  we  can  forget  about 
farm  programs? 

My  reply  Is  that  agriculture  has  made  a 
lot  of  progress  in  its  struggle  for  equality  and 
we  are  encouraged  by  it.  But  If  anyone  tells 
us  the  battle  Is  won.  we  say  they  are  wrong — 
for  the  facts  show  otherwise. 

Farm  Income.  Latest  figures  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  show  that  income 
for  farm  people,  per  capita.  Is  20  percent 
lower  than  for  people  not  on  farms. 

Farm  Costs.  The  cost-price  squeeze  on 
farmers  continues.  Farm  prices  today,  at 
least  for  crops,  are  not  much  different  from 
20  years  ago.  But  the  cost  of  farm  machinery 
has  doubled  and  taxes  and  farm  wages  have 
gone  up  considerably  more  than  that. 

Farm  Prices.  The  parity  index,  which  Is 
about  the  only  measuring  stick  of  equality 
that  we  have,  shows  that  many  farm  prices 
are  still  a  long  way  from  equality  with  other 
enterprises.  Take  wheat,  for  example.  The 
middle  of  last  month  the  average  cash  mar- 
ket price  for  wheat  was  $1.97,  down  somewhat 
from  earlier  but  considered  strong.  Yet,  this 
was  only  62  percent  of  parity.  If  the  wheat 
grower's  price  was  on  equal  level  with  Inflated 
costs  of  things  he  has  to  buy.  Instead  of  61.97 
he  should  have  got  $3.16. 

One  of  the  Great  Myths  of  today  Is  that 
farmers,  practically  everywhere,  are  doing 
Just  fine— and,  furthermore,  that  this  alleged 
prosperity  is  at  the  expense  of  the  Amer- 
ican consumer. 

If  farming  was  such  a  monev-making  en- 
terprise, why  does  the  drop-out  "rate  continue 
so  high?  As  recently  as  1960,  farm  people 
made  up  close  to  9  percent  of  our  country's 
total  population.  In  1972,  they  made  less  than 
5  percent.  That  means  that  In  the  last  12 
years  famUles  totalling  more  than  6  million 
men,  women  and  children  moved  out  of  agri- 
culture. 

Perhaps  the  modern  environmentalist.  In 
his  proper  concern  for  survival  of  the  bald 
eagle,  the  osprey  and  the  sandhill  crane  will 
want  to  add  the  American  farmer  to  his  list 
of  endangered  species. 

Let's  consider  the  myth  that  farmers  are 
to  blame  for  the  current  unhapplness  of 
housewives  over  rising  food  costs. 


We  know  tiat  at  today's  unusually  high 
prices  for  steak  and  other  livestock  products. 
It  doesn't  go  over  very  well  to  suggest  to  the 
lady  of  the  house  that  food  Is  a  bargain — 
because  some  foods  aren't.  But  I  think  peo- 
ple across  the  country,  by  and  large,  have 
lost  sight  of  one  Important  fact — that  while 
food  prices  have  been  rising,  personal  in- 
comes have  been  going  up  even  more.  Ameri- 
can people,  on  the  average,  are  better  able  to 
buy  food  at  today's  prices  than  they  were  a 
dozen  years  ago  at  1960  prices.  In  1960  the 
average  American  family  was  spending  20 
percent  of  Its  Income  on  food.  Last  year,  de- 
spite higher  prices,  the  average  family  was 
spending  15.5  percent  of  Its  Income  on  food. 
During  these  12  years,  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  figure,  the  cost  of 
food  went  up  76  points  but  average  family 
Income  went  up  127  points. 

We  sometimes  forget  that  food  costs  have 
not  gone  up  as  much  as  the  cost  of  most 
other  things.  One  of  our  Congressional 
friends  recently  observed  that  if  beef  had 
gone  up  as  much  as  the  cost  of  having  a 
baby,  it  would  be  selling  for  over  $3  a  pound. 
It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  try  to  minimize 
consumer  complaints.  We  are  all  consumers 
and  we  all  feel  the  pinch.  But  some  perspec- 
tive on  the  matter  is  justified.  If  it  Is  any 
comfort,  it  is  worth  noting  that  consumer 
prices  during  1972  went  up  more  In  Canada, 
Japan.  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Netherlands 
and  Britain  than  they  did  In  the  United 
States  where  they  Increased  3.9  percent.  In 
parts  of  Europe  they  went  up  twice  that 
much. 

I  am  afraid  that  for  many  years  this  na- 
tion of  ours  has  taken  It  for  granted  that 
It's  a  natural  and  desirable  condition  for 
farm  prices  to  be  low  and  food  prices  to  be 
cheap.  We  don't  expect  this  of  other  things — 
automobiles,  TV  sets,  lumber,  hospital  costs, 
books  and  magazines  and  miniskirts.  But 
from  that  basic  necessity,  food,  we  expect 
the  economic  miracle  of  cheapness— or,  at 
least,  cheapness  relative  to  other  things  we 
buy. 

One  West  Coast  farm  journalist  said  re- 
cently that  the  farm  production  story  Is  one 
of  the  least  known  and  least  appreciated  of 
our  time.  More  than  95  percent  of  our  na- 
tion's population  Is  dependent  on  less  than  5 
percent  for  Its  food  supply — yet  little  do 
urban  people  realize  that  "the  unparalleled 
efficiency  of  the  American  farm  is  one  of 
the  basic  reasons  for  the  high  and  still  rising 
American  standard  of  living."  He  goes  on  to 
say  that  "the  moment  America  goes  on  a 
binge  of  anti-farm  legislation  .  .  .  the  na- 
tion win  be  sowing  the  seeds  of  wretchedness 
for  the  cities  as  well  as  the  farms." 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Wheat  Growers  Is  to  provide  a  means 
and  a  voice  for  American  wheat  growers  to 
work  for  a  fair  and  equitable  position  in  our 
nation's  economy.  We  ask  no  more  than  other 
segments  of  the  economy  are  getting — but  we 
want  no  less. 

The  National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers 
has  been  functioning  since  April  1950.  We 
directly  represent  wheat  growers  In  li  com- 
mercial wheat  states  and  we  believe  that  our 
voice  is  that  of  virtually  all  wheat  growers 
across  the  nation  for  the  problems  of  wheat 
are  common  problems. 

We  suggest  to  the  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration that  there  are  at  this  time 
three  subjects  of  especial  consequences  that 
require  your  favorable  consideration.  One  Is 
the  new  farm  legislation.  Another  Is  the  role 
of  agriculture  In  International  trade  nego- 
tiations. A  third  Is  the  critical  area  of  farm- 
to-market  transportation. 

New  Legislation.  We  recommend  continua- 
tion of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  for  a 
period  of  5  years,  with  certain  changes.  One 
needed  change  Is  to  set  the  wheat  loan  at  a 
minimum  of  60  percent  of  parity. 

We  request  continuation  of  certificate  pay- 
ments. If  such  payments  are  to  be  phased 


out,  this  must  be  accompanied  by  legisla- 
tion that  phases  in  price  support  loans — or  a 
phase-out  of  certificate  will  surely  mean  a 
further  phase-out  of  farmers. 

We  strongly  endorse  continuation  of  Public 
Law  480.  This  has  been  the  most  innovative 
and  effective  tool  In  history  for  moving  farm 
products  into  export,  feeding  hungry  people 
and  building  larger  commercial  cash  markets 
overseas. 

Trade  position.  With  more  than  half  of 
our  wheat  production  going  Into  export,  we 
have  an  obvious  and  strong  Interest  In  ac- 
cess to  foreign  markets.  The  more  that  we 
can  sell  abroad,  at  prices  that  are  fair  to  both 
grower  and  consumer,  the  greater  our  finan- 
cial Independence  will  be  and  the  less  the 
farm  program  costs  to  the  government. 

It  Is  essential  to  the  farmer  and  to  the  en- 
tire nation  that  agriculture  be  fuUy  and 
strongly  represented  In  all  International 
trade  reviews,  conferences  and  negotiations 
In  which  the  United  States  participates. 
Others  may  be  more  optimistic  than  some 
of  us  are  over  current  prospects  for  larger 
and  larger  exports,  giving  us  a  new  and  high- 
er economic  base.  One  swallow  does  not  make 
a  summer  and  one  especially  remarkable  ex- 
port year  does  not  mean  that  our  trade  prob- 
lems have  been  solved.  But  we  do  need  to 
press  for  wider  access  to  markets  and  for 
greater  recognition  that  American  agriciU- 
ture  continues  to  be  the  world's  most  effi- 
cient producer  and  that  we  have  a  unique 
ability  to  supply  large  amounts  of  the  world's 
need  for  grains. 

Transportation  needs,.  The  need  for  an  effi- 
cient, well-managed  transportation  system  la 
increasingly  vital.  New  market  opportunities 
provide  little  hope  to  wheat  producers  if  our 
transportation  system  Is  unable  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  Increasing  demand. 

Right  now,  with  a  new  harvest  ahead,  we 
still  have  at  least  half  of  last  year's  Soviet 
grain  sale  to  move.  Our  pipeline  Is  glutted 
with  this  grain  and  movement  of  Govern- 
ment Inventories.  Problems  caused  by  delays 
and  car  shortages  are  being  aggravated  by 
tightening  fuel  supplies. 

Policies  and  programs  must  be  developed 
to  strength  our  transportation  system  so  It 
can  cope  with  current  and  future  require- 
ments. Failure  of  our  system  to  keep  pace 
with  demand  will  severely  minimize  any 
benefits  which  we  hope  to  achieve  from  in- 
creased trade. 

Thank  you  ladles  and  gentlemen,  for  this 
opportunity  to  express  our  views. 

We  stand  In  readiness  to  work  with  the 
Congress  and  the  Administration  in  what- 
ever ways  we  can  toward  these  objectives. 


Remarks  of  Dean  Parsons,  President,  Great 
Plains  Wheat,  Inc.,  at  the  Se\'enth   An- 
nual Congressional  Breakfast,  March  28 
1973 

Members  of  Congress,  honored  guests  and 
fellow  wheat  producers.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  have  been  asked  thU  morning  to  address 
you  on  behalf  of  Great  Plains  Wheat  and 
Western  Wheat,  the  two  wheat  producer 
marketing  organizations. 

For  those  of  you  who  mav  not  yet  be 
familiar  with  our  organizations  and  the  func- 
tions they  perform,  permit  me  to  explain 
briefly  that  both  Great  Plains  Wheat  and 
Western  Wheat  Associates  are  organizations 
supported  by  the  wheat  farmers  In  their 
member  states  through  the  State  Wheat 
Commissions.  We  work  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  under  project  agree- 
ments with  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Serv- 
ice as  part  of  their  cooperator  program,  to 
protect  farmer  Income  by  expanding  sales 
of  U.S.  wheat  Into  the  overseas  markets.  We 
are  pleased  that  many  of  the  key  officials  of 
the  USDA  are  here  also  with  us  this  morn- 
ing. 

We  maintain  offices  In  the  United  States 
and  work  also  through  nine  foreign  offices 
throughout   the    world.    We   also   cooperate 
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closely    with    the    National 
Wheat  Growers  and  the  state 
groups,   which   It  represents, 
functions  are  actually  separate 

This  marlcetlng  year  has  been 
exciting  activity,  the  slgnlflcancis 
will  probably  be  felt  In  wheat 
at  least  the  next  several  years  If 
permanently. 

It  has,  of  course,  been  a  very 
It  was  the  year  of  the  historic 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  which  has 
beneficial  to  practically  every 
tr.S.   economy.   There   were    some 
who  failed  to  benefit  from  the 
which  were  paid  for  wheat  after 
but  these  producers  can  still 
the    sale    by    cashing    In    on 
markets  and   wheat  prices   whlct 
good  despite   some  decline  from 
and  January  levels.  The  prospect 
feel  will  continue  to  be  good 
Ing   at   least   this    next    marketing 
heartening. 

We  are,  nevertheless,  becoming 
concerned.   These  may  be  good 
they  are  also  frightening  times, 
of  change  Is  always  a  time  of 
When  we  examine  the  strength  in 
markets,     the    exceptional    sales 
sharply   reduced   carryover   we 
a  great  deal  of  It  has  come  to  us 
We    harvested    good    crops    in    1 
would  have  greatly  Increased  oui 
If  we  had  not  had  an  exceptio:;al 

When  we  talk  of  a  market-orlentfed 
ture  we  are  certainly  talking  also 
markets,   for   they   now   must 
over  one-half  of  total  U.S.  wheat 
ance.  The  1973  wheat  crop  Is  belnf 
at  approximately  1.75  billion 
means  we  must  export  at  least 
bushels  this  next  marketing  yeaz 
not  to  add  to  our  carryover 
programs  and  an  aggressive  expert 
are.  therefore,  of  extreme 
wheat  economy. 

As  producers  there  are  times 
not  happy  with  one  or  another  o' 
tlons  taken  by  the  Department  of 
on  domestic  Issues  and  these 
led   to   some    disagreement.    On 
however,  we  have  always  been 
accord,  and  that  Is  an  attempt  tc 
«xport3  to  the  greatest  extent 
Mr.  Butz  and  the  other  USDA 
ent   here   this   morning  we   Bay 
your   efforts   to   expand   grain 
take  particular  note  of  your 
Ing  open  up  new  markets  for  C 
We  have  enjoyed  working  with 
expansion  and  look  forward  to 
this   Important   effort 
Interest   In   exports  does  not 
completely  universal  In  the  Unl^d 
We  see  some  indications  of  what 
development  of   an   attitude 
exports.  We  fear  that  concern  ovei 
reaction   to  rising  food  prices 
policies  which  could  perhaps  be  In 
term  Interests  of  the  consumers 
might  prejudice  agriculture  as  we 
It  and,  therefore,  be  against  the 
Interests  of  the  consumer  and  th( 
Such  outside  pressure  is 
to  be  felt  In  the  deliberation  on 
lation.  on  which  our  colleagues 
tlonal   Association   of   Wheat 
be  working.  We  do  not  envy  them 
on  what  we  feel  will  be  a  difficult 
although  we  as  farmers  share  th^ 
over  the  outcome,  for  we  know  thi 
to  which  the  USDA  U  being 
feel   that   those  of  us  working 
also  have  oxir  work  cut  out  for 

Although  exports  for  at  least  the 
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sure  to  come.  At  the  present  time  we  are  ex- 
porting without  benefit  of  some  Government- 
sponsored  programs  such  as  the  export 
equalization  pa>Tnent  program.  So  long  as 
It  is  not  necessary  obviously  such  a  program 
should  not  be  used,  but  we  have  urged  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  maintain 
stand-by  authority  for  an  aggressive  pro- 
gram when  it  should  again  become  necessary. 
There  are  also  other  issues  which  will 
strongly  Influence  grain  exports. 

The  United  States  has  been  able  to  con- 
tinue to  expand  Its  Government  sponsored 
credit  programs,  resulting  In  Increased  ex- 
port possibilities.  We  urge  strong  support  of 
this  type  of  program,  necessary  to  continue 
to  keep  the  United  States  competitive  In 
world  markets.  Although  the  current  situa- 
tion Is  still  best  described  as  a  seller's  market, 
we  note  that  competitive  exporters  continue 
to  use  Government  sponsored  credit.  It  wUl 
be  Imperative  that  the  United  States  con- 
tinue to  be  In  a  position  to  offer  similar 
terms. 

The  PL  480  program  has  been  an  excellent 
market  development  tool  during  the  past 
several  years.  We  were  disappointed  to  note 
some  cut-back  In  planned  Title  n  programs, 
which  Involve  relief  and  government  to  gov- 
ernment shipments,  but  relieved  to  note  that 
there  Is  not  cut-back — Indeed  a  slight  In- 
crease— In  proposed  expenditures  for  Title  I 
programs.  Title  I  Is,  of  course,  the  program 
which  Involves  payment  for  commodities, 
usually  In  dollars,  over  a  prescribed  period 
of  time.  It  is  this  type  of  program  which  we 
feel  Is  the  most  beneficial  In  helping  build 
foreign  markets. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  a  fanner,  as  are  my 
colleagues  here  from  Great  Plains  Wheat, 
Western  Wheat  and  the  National  Association 
of  Wheat  Growers.  I  am  proud  of  what  farm- 
ers have  done,  what  they  are  doing  and  what 
they  can  do  In  the  future.  I  cannot  remem- 
ber when  the  farm  situation  has  been  as 
good,  and.  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  this 
is  in  very  large  part  due  to  the  foreign  mar- 
kets. I  am  convinced  that  the  world  market 
Is  oxir  market — that  the  amount  of  land  we 
use  Increases  or  decreases  In  accordance  with 
the  rise  and  fall  of  foreign  demand,  and  we 
want  to  take  care  of  this  foreign  demand  and 
will  continue  to  work  for  the  foreign  mar- 
kets. Not  only  will  we  support  foreign  market 
development  activities  by  expending  large 
amounts  of  time,  effort  and  our  own  funds, 
but  we  will  also  support  broad-base  trade 
negotiations  which  should  help  \is  to  take 
the  greatest  possible  advantage  of  what  the 
foreign  markets  may  offer. 

We  know  that  In  the  EEC  enlargement  ne- 
gotiations now  going  on  It  Is  very  Important 
an  effective  agreement  be  worked  out.  These 
negotiations  should  provide  the  United 
States  with  an  opportunity  to  obtain  greater 
access  for  U.S.  grains  to  areas  such  as  the 
Euroi>ean  Community.  We  hope  the  United 
States  may  be  able  to  enter  such  negotia- 
tions with  as  strong  a  position  as  possible. 
We  know  our  foreign  customers  have  to 
have  the  right  to  sell  to  us  if  we  want  to 
sell  to  them.  We  will  support  giving  tbem 
the  same  kind  of  tariff  treatment  other 
countries  get  from  us. 

We  know  we  have  to  work  to  help  clear 
up  any  disturbances  In  our  export  system, 
whether  or  not  It  be  rail  car  shortages  or 
rail  and  dock  tie-ups  which  stop  our  grain 
from  moving  to  our  customers. 

The  farmer  has  come  a  long  way  In  help- 
ing himself,  but  he  has  not  come  that  way 
alone — we  all  feel  you  have  come  that  way 
with  us,  and  we  assure  you  of  the  sincerity 
of  our  gratitude  for  your  assistance.  Thank 
you. 


IMPORTS  CAPTURE  CONSTRUCTION 
SITE  IN  CONGRESS'  BACKYARD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cast  of 
characters  in  the  continuing  saga  of  for. 
eign-made  cranes  on  Capitol  Hill  en- 
larged today  as  the  third  French-made 
tower  crane  is  being  assembled  on  the 
construction  site  of  the  Madison  Library 
across  the  street. 

Although  these  very  same  tower  cranes 
as  well  as  hydraulic  excavators  and 
hoisting  equipment  are  made  here  in  this 
country,  the  domestic  construction  in- 
dustry insists  on  buying  abroad,  thus 
contributing  to  our  balance-of -payments 
deficit  and  exportation  of  jobs.  One  firm 
in  my  home  State  of  Ohio  producing 
these  units  is  evaluating  whether  it  can 
possibly  stay  in  business  when  the  market 
is  largely  cornered  by  Prance  and  other 
European  countries. 

It  Is  tragically  ironic  that  while  we 
daily  decry  the  loss  of  jobs  from  import 
penetrations  and  the  steady  outflow  of 
dollars,  the  American  taxpayer  subsidizes 
the  purchase  and  use  of  imported  con- 
struction equipment  to  build  our  public 
buildings. 

Equally  absurd  is  the  case  of  a  major 
steel  company  which  preferred  to  buy  a 
foreign-made  crane  made  of  steel  from 
one  of  its  competitors  over  an  American 
unit  made  with  the  company's  very  own 
steel. 

I  suggest  that  the  Congress  know  what 
is  going  on  in  its  own  backyard  before 
getting  too  far  out  on  a  limb  In  talking 
about  what  needs  to  be  done  to  curb 
imports. 


DR.   NEI^SON  POLSBY  ON  ROLE  OP 
CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  McFall)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Los  An- 
geles was  one  of  the  sites  for  Time,  Inc.'s 
"Role  of  Congress"  regional  meetings  in 
December.  Dr.  Nelson  Polsby,  a  distin- 
guished scholar  in  congressional  affairs, 
addressed  the  meeting  on  "congressional 
knowledge"  what  it  knows/does  not  know 
and  how  it  may  improve  Its  data  gather- 
ing and  analysis.  The  moderator  of  the 
discussion  was  Louis  Banks,  editorial  di- 
rector, Time,  Inc.  I  insert  the  text  of  the 
address  In  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Mr.  Banks.  Forgive  my  Interrupting  your 
dining,  but  we  are  going  to  put  you  to  work. 

My  name  Is  Louis  Banks.  I  am  the  Editorial 
Director  of  Time  Inc.  publications.  Here,  too, 
are  Henry  Luce  in,  a  vice  president  of  Time 
Inc.,  and  Henry  A.  Grunwald,  the  Managing 
Editor  of  Time,  the  Weekly  Newsmagazine. 
We  are  your  hosts  today,  along  with  some 
of  our  colleagues. 

Our  assignment.  In  which  we  have  Invited 
your  participation,  Is  to  try  to  bring  back  to 
public  view  the  vital  Importance  of  the  Con- 
gress In  the  functioning  of  ovu*  national  Gov- 
ernment. And  If  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  present  and  future  hope  of  free  men 
everywhere  hangs  on  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  that  Government,  then  we  can  enter 
upon  our  assignment  convinced  that  It's 
worth  all  the  effort  that  we  can  muster. 

In  the  opinion  of  some  of  my  Washington 
colleagues,  the  erosion  of  congressional  power 
and  Influence  comes  close  to  providing  a  con- 
stitutional crisis.  But  you  will  hear  from 
others  that  things  are  somewhat  better  than 
this;  in  fact,  that  the  fault,  dear  friends,  lies 
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not  solely  In  our  Congress,  but  partially  In 
the  Journalism  that  covers  It.  In  any  case, 
we  find  this  study  of  the  Role  of  Congress 
an  entirely  congenial  one  since  the  cover  of 
the  very  first  Issue  of  Time,  March  3,  1923, 
was  that  of  the  former  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Uncle  Joe  Cannon,  and 
from  that  day  to  this.  Time  has  written  some 
150  cover  stories  on  congressional  flgxires. 

Our  format  for  these  meetings  Is  to  bring 
together  for  a  panel  discussion  a  distin- 
guished scholar  In  the  area  of  congressional 
affairs,  two  members  of  the  Congress,  and 
our  own  Senior  Congressional  Correspond- 
ent. Our  scholar  today  Is  Dr.  Nelson  W. 
Polsby,  Professor  of  Political  Science  at  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley.  You  will 
note  his  exemplary  credentials  in  your  pro- 
gram. But  what  makes  him  very  special  Is 
that  he's  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  poiuidlng 
the  corridors  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  In  pursuing 
his  research.  He  virlll  summarize  for  us  his 
paper  which  many  of  you  have  read  In  ad- 
vance of  this  meeting.  It  Is  titled  Does  Con- 
gress Know  Enough  to  Legislate  for  the  Na- 
tion? We  welcome  Dr.  Polsby  here  today. 

Dr.  Polsby.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Banks. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen:  Of  course  we  all 
remember  what  the  old  vaudeville  term  was 
for  the  opening  number  on  the  bill.  This 
afternoon,  I  guess  I  get  to  be  the  dog  act. 
It's  not  so  bad  to  be  the  dog  act  at  a  birth- 
day party,  however. 

Recently  one  of  my  daughters  got  a  birth- 
day card  and  on  the  front  cover  was  Charlie 
Brown  who  said:  "Happy  birthday.  May  you 
enjoy  an  abundance  of  Ice-cream  and  cake." 
And  Inside.  Snoopy  said:  "Everything  that 
falls  on  the  floor  Is  mine." 

One  of  the  things  that  will  undoubtedly 
fall  to  the  floor  before  long  Is  the  paper  that 
was  prepared  for  this  session,  and  that  Is 
unquestionably  mine.  It  was  written — as  my 
papers  sometimes  are — without  excessive  re- 
course to  the  English  language,  so  If  you  will 
bear  with  me.  I  think  I'll  Just  sununarlze 
It  briefly. 

It  begins  by  saying:  "No,  Congress  doesn't 
know  enough  to  legislate  for  the  nation." 
But  then,  nobody  else  does  either.  Because 
Congress  holds  a  constitutional  mandate  to 
try,  it  does  seem  Incumbent  upon  all  of  us 
to  give  some  thought  to  how  Congress  can 
Improve  Its  capacity  to  gather,  analyze  and 
use  facts.  But  we  should  begin  with  the 
realization  that  none  of  us  know  or  are  like- 
ly ever  to  know  enough  to  solve  the  major 
problems  of  our  society. 

In  some  respects,  I  suggest  Congress  does 
do  quite  well  as  an  Information  collecting 
agency.  These  special  areas  of  competence 
come  about  because  of  the  sort  of  organiza- 
tion Congress  Is. 

The  Constitution  provides  for  frequent 
congressional  elections.  Becaxise  Congress- 
men must  run  for  office.  Congress  as  an  In- 
stitution receives  and  processes  enormous 
amounts  of  Information  about  who  wants 
what,  and  how  badly  In  the  way  of  public 
policy  and  federal  activity. 

The  Constitution  further  provides  for 
checks  and  balances  among  separate  institu- 
tions sharing  powers.  Because  the  lives  of 
their  constituents  and  their  careers  as  legis- 
lators are  tied  In  various  ways  to  the 
performance  of  the  bureaucracies  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch,  Congress  receives  and  proc- 
esses a  great  deal  of  Information  about  the 
delivery  of  public  services  and  the  execution 
of  the  laws.  Right  about  here  I  have  a  short 
section  on  the  committee  system,  which  Is 
the  means  by  which  this  Information  Is 
gathered,  and  I  am  not  going  to  read  It  but 
Just  simply  say  that  as  I  see  It,  the  commit- 
tee system  and  seniority  system,  which  Is  the 
means  by  which  the  population  of  the  com- 
mittees are  stabilized.  Is  the  foundation 
not  merely  of  congressional  power  but 
also  congressional  competence.  Conse- 
quently,   to   Improve    congressional    compe- 


tence, we  have  to  Improve,  not  cripple, 
congressional  committees. 

Now,  In  the  next  section  of  the  paper,  I 
attempt  to  deal  with  two  common  com- 
plaints about  congressional  Information.  The 
first  Is  that  Congress  Is  usually  outgunned 
by  the  experts  from  the  Executive  agencies, 
and  consequently  lets  Its  prerogatives  In 
shaping   legislation   lapse. 

This  Is  certainly  true  some  of  the  time. 
Some  of  the  time,  however.  It  Is  not.  The 
fact  Is  that  when  committee  chairmen  are 
able  and  InteUlgent.  as  they  frequently  are, 
and  want  to  pursue  an  Independent  congres- 
sional course  of  action,  they  can  get  aU  the 
Information  they  need,  and  deploy  It  skill- 
fully. 

This  may  work  to  the  advantage  of  Con- 
gress as  a  collective  entity,  but  It  does  not 
necessarUy  meet  the  needs  of  Individual  Con- 
gressmen. As  Individuals,  Congressmen  by 
the  dozens  may  rightly  feel  at  the  mercy  of 
their  Ignorance.  The  tax-wrltlng  staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion, for  example,  does  not  work  directly  for 
them  after  all,  but  rather  for  the  small  frac- 
tion of  members  directly  charged  with  writ- 
ing tax  policy.  Yet  they  all  must  vote  on  tax 
measures.  Most  of  them  wUl  have  at  one 
time  or  another  to  pretend  to  knowledge  of 
what  they  are  doing  In  this  area.  And  In  their 
private  knowledge-gathering  enterprise,  over 
the  vast  range  of  policies.  Individual  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  are  mostly  on  their 
own. 

This  creates  a  tension  between  two  clear 
organizational  Imperatives :  Congressmen 
and  Senators  must  specialize,  or  else  Con- 
gress loses  the  capacity  to  shape  policy  that 
expert  knowledge  alone  grants.  On  the  other 
hand,  Congressmen  and  Senators  must  be 
generallsts  because  they  believe — and  for 
good  reason — that  this  Is  what  their  con- 
stituents demand  of  tbem. 

The  resolution  of  this  dilemma  that  I  have 
In  general  favored  comes  down  hard  on  the 
side  of  specialization.  We  must  educate  con- 
stituents to  more  reasonable  expectations  of 
their  representatives.  We  must  help  them 
to  see  that  the  demand  for  the  Illusion  of 
omnicompetent  Congressmen  Is  a  demand 
for  the  reality  of  an  Incompetent  Congress. 

Members  of  Congress  are  entitled  to  smUe 
at  this  prescription;  Indeed  they  are  en- 
titled to  ask  how  someone  who  claims  to  have 
taught  In  a  university  these  last  few  years, 
comes  to  place  such  confidence  In  the  efficacy 
of  education.  There  Is  no  real  answer  to  this 
objection  except  this:  alternative  solutions 
entail  much  higher  costs  and  risks,  most  sig- 
nificantly the  risk  of  rendering  the  Legisla- 
tive Branch  utterly  Impotent. 

The  second  complaint  about  congressional 
knowledge  Is  this: 

In  many  subject  matter  areas.  Congress  Is 
Immobile  and  Ignorant  because  the  Congress- 
men In  charge  of  those  sectors  are  Immobile 
and  Ignorant  and  wish  to  remain  so.  This 
may  come  about  for  four  reasons: 

Senility  or  Ineptitude  of  committee  chair- 
men; the  opposition  of  chairmen  to  legisla- 
tion In  the  field;  the  corruption  of  chairmen 
by  outside  interests;  or  collusion  between 
chairmen  and  Executive  agencies. 

This  complaint  Is  also  true  some  of  the 
time.  Many  people  have  given  thought  to 
the  underlying  problem  of  the  selection  of 
committee  chairmen  to  which  It  points.  The 
best  suggestion  I  have  heard  that  deals  with 
this  problem  was  made  a  few  years  ago  by 
Congressman  Udall.  To  decrease  the  Influ- 
ence of  outside  factors  on  committee  chair- 
men, and  to  Increase  the  Influence  of  Inside 
factors,  Udall  suggested  subjecting  all  com- 
mittee chairmen  to  an  automatic,  nondlscre- 
tlonary  election  by  secret  ballot  In  the  party 
caucus  that  precedes  the  opening  of  each 
Congress.  Chairmen  would  be  automatically 
slated  against  the  two  next  ranking  com- 
mittee members,  so  an  element  of  choice 
would  be  present,  but  seniority — which  Is  a 


major  Incentive  for  Congressman  to  buUd  up 
subject  matter  expertise — would  also  be 
given  Its  due.  It  was  anticipated,  of  course, 
that  most  chairmen  most  of  the  time  would 
pass  this  hurdle  without  difficulty.  Only 
those  chairmen  hopelessly  out  of  step  with 
the  majority  of  their  party  In  Congress,  or 
definitely  Incapable  of  doing  the  job,  would 
be  likely  to  be  replaced  In  this  process.  But 
the  mere  existence  of  such  a  mechanism 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  encourage 
chairman  to  build  their  alliances  within 
Congress  more  broadly  and,  hence,  more  re- 
sponslvely.  Some  of  these  elements,  of  course, 
have  begun  to  be  enacted,  mostly  by  House 
Republicans.  It  is,  I  take  it,  an  attempt  by 
Democrats  to  change  what  Is  presently  an 
open  ballot  of  chairmen  into  a  secret  ballot. 
Of  course.  It's  certainly  the  case  that  a  secret 
ballot  would  be  much  more  likely  to  get  a 
fair  test  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Congress- 
men, but  so-called  public  interest  lobbying 
groups  have  opposed  a  secret  ballot  because 
it  makes  it  harder  for  them  to  keep  score 
on  their  friends  and  foes. 

Congress  has  moved  slowly,  but  on  the 
whole,  more  effectively  In  related  areas.  A 
gratuitous  Supreme  Court  decision  In  Powell 
v.  McCormack  places  the  establishment  of 
an  automatic  congressional  retirement  sys- 
tem beyond  the  reach  of  any  enactment  short 
of  a  constitutional  amendment.  It  Is  within 
the  power  of  Congress,  however,  to  restrict 
the  holding  of  chairmanships  to  persons  be- 
low a  certain  age.  Quite  understandably, 
more  progress  has  been  made  on  the  carrot 
than  on  the  stick  side  of  this  problem;  con- 
gressional pensions  are  now  sufficiently  gen- 
erous— as  they  should  be — to  help  senior 
members  contemplate  voluntary  retirement 
with  equanimity,  and  even  pleasure. 

Once  we  Increase  the  number  of  commit- 
tee chairmen  who  want  to  Improve  data 
gathering  and  analysis,  what  advice  have  we 
got  to  help  them  go  about  It?  One  thing  they 
can  do  Is  get  some  help  In  monitoring  the 
professional  capability  of  their  committee 
staffs  by  constituting  advisory  panels  of  out- 
side experts  to  meet  occasionally  to  consult 
with  the  chairmen  and  the  committee  on  the 
general  quality  of  the  staff's  output.  Another 
suggestion  would  be  to  take  a  leaf  from  the 
book  of  the  Elxecutlve  Branch. 

It  seems  to  me  that  congressional  knowl- 
edge falls  behind  that  of  the  Executive 
Branch  In  those  areas  where  the  Executive 
has  been  most  energetic  In  adopting  profes- 
sional standards  of  data  collection  and  anal- 
ysis. Adopting  professional  standards  means 
submitting  to  the  rules  and  practices  and 
craft  norms  and  constraints  of  the  profes- 
sional community.  It  Is  such  a  community 
which  decrees,  for  example,  what  respectable 
economics  Is — regardless  of  the  politics  In 
whose  service  the  economics  Is  harnessed. 
In  consequence  of  this  commitment  to  pro- 
fesslonallzatlon  by  the  Executive  Branch, 
Democratic  Administrations  must  find  Demo- 
cratic economists,  and  Republicans,  Repub- 
lican economists  to  do  their  economics  for 
them.  The  age  of  debate  about  economic 
policy  Is  surely  not  over,  but  the  age  of 
patent  medicine  economics  In  national  poli- 
tics— at  least  In  the  Executive  Branch — Is 
over. 

Many  bright,  young  economists  now  have 
the  opportunity  early  In  their  careers  to 
serve  a  tour  of  duty  with  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers.  There  Is  no  reason  why  Con- 
gress carmot  tap  the  same  pool  of  talent  for 
Its  committee  staffs,  and  In  much  the  same 
way  If  It  chooses  to  do  so.  The  same  Is  true 
of  operations  researchers  or  defense  analysts. 
Instead  of  bearing  from  experts  occasionally 
at  hearings,  the  relevant  committees  and 
subcommittees  could  hire  them  for  two-year 
periods,  let  us  say,  and  gain  a  much  greater 
familiarity  with  the  thought  waves  that  un- 
derlie expertise.  This  can  also  give  Congress 
continuous  access  to  technically  advanced 
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criticism   of  Executive   proposals 
phlstlcated    Insight    Into    alternatives 
more  sensitive  awareness  of 
lems  In  the  world. 

That,  more  or  less.  Is  what  then 
paper.  I'm  sorry  to  have  taken  qui 
but  now  that  Ed  Sullivan's  off  the 
acts  have  to  seize  every  chance  we 
Mr.  Banks.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Polsb^ 
Our  two  congressional  speakers 
notable  Western  Political   famUles. 
all,  we  have  Senator  Bob  Packwood 
His   great-grandfather   was   meml 
1857  Oregon  constitutional  congre^ 
father  was  adviser  to  the  Oregon 
lature  on  tax  and  labor  affairs.  In 
phere,  Bob  Packwood  got  the  poll|tlcal 
He  was  taught  by  Mark  Hatfield,  n( 
lor  colleague   In   the  Senate,   and 
Root-Tllden  Scholar  at  the  law  sch(^l 
York    University.    He   defeated    ' 
Wayne  Morse  to  become  Oregon's  Ji^nlor 
ator   In   1968,   and   arrived  In  the 
become  at  that  time  Its  youngest 
In  any  case,  Senator  Packwood 
In  liberal  Republican  ranks  and 
tlon    to    those    who    would    like 
things,  to  add  a  new  spirit  of  life  U  > 
ate  of  the  U.S.   It  Is  my  great 
present  Senator  Bob  Packwood. 

Sen.    Packwood.    Mr.    Banks,    I 
"young"  Is  relative  even  to  those 
not  succeeding  me  as  younger 
some  of  you  I  may  look  young,  bui 
of  weeks  ago  I  made  a  speech  to  a 
audience  and  I  thought  I  made  a  pretty 
presentation.    Afterwards    one    of 
called  me  at  my  office  and  asked  If 
come   and   Interview  me  about 
pK>litlcs.  I  said  yes.  She  wanted  t(i 
she  could  bring  some  of  her  Journal  ,sm 
mates  with  her.  I  said:  "Yes.  Anything 
want  to  know  in  particular?"  "No, 
"Just  Republican  politics."  I  said 
you  want  to  know  anything  speclfl< 
try  to  be  better  prepared."  She  said : 
would  like  to  know  your  personal 
tlon  of  politics  In  the  '308." 

I'm  not  going  to  comment  on  Dt 
I>aper;  It's  good.  I  ag^ree  with  90 
seniority  system  ought  to  go,  and  refeUy 
are  half  dozen  varieties  of  ways,  any 
would  be  better.  My  legislative 
has  done  research  on  It,  has  come 
seniority    system    in    the   ancient 
council.  The  oldest  man  Is  the  leader 
common  consent  of  the  rest  of  the 
they  decided  he  was  too  old  to  s*rve 
slaughtered  him.  I  supi>ose  that  could 
la  the  U.S.  Congress  In  some  fashloa 
care  of  the  problem. 

We  can  make  all  of  the  reforms 
Polsby  talked  about,  but  all  of  th( 
aren't  going  to  make  any  dlfferen  ;e 
there's  the  wUl  In  Congress  to  want 
And  If  the  will  Is  there,  I  frankly 
can  do  It  whether  or  not  we  mak( 
forms.  The  old  practices  are  not  at 
ment,  they  are  an  Inconvenience.  " 
of  the  seniority  system,  but  you 
have  the  same  committees  and  one 
merely  the  selection  of  another. 

So  while  we  argue  It  out  for  reltrm 
changes  In  the  structure  of  the  C 
not  think  that  because  we  make  changes 
going  to  make  a  difference  necessarily 
whole   argtunent,   of   course,    has 
basically  since  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
In  1964.  Up  through  that  time,  we 
or  gave  away,  power  to  the  Presldeht 
we  In  Congress  gave  It  away;  the 
didn't  steal  It.  Congressional  powe 
much  like  chastity:  It's  seldom  lost 
but  you  can  give  It  up  voluntarily 
have  given  and  given  and  given 
we  gave  It  away  In  the  Gulf  of  Toi^kln 
olutlon.  Then  we  had  the  war  In 
and.  because  the  war  didn't  go  well, 
win  soon  enough  or  It  was  unpopular, 
gress  soon  began  to  feel  pains  of 
began  to  flagellate  the  President,  bl^me 
And  all  the  time.  In  the  back  of 
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we  knew  we  had  given  power  and  respon- 
sibility away.  When  we  repealed  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  Resolution,  we  puffed  out  our  chest 
and  we  said :  "What  a  great  Job  we  have  done 
re-establishing  power." 

And  at  the  very  same  time  that  we  have 
finally  voted  to  repeal  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Resolution,  we  left  on  the  books  the  Formosa 
Resolution  passed  In  1955,  the  Middle  East 
Resolution  passed  in  1957,  each  of  which 
delegated  to  the  President  roughly  the  same 
powers  militarily  to  do  the  same  In  those 
areas  that  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  measure  gave 
him  In  Indochina.  We  allowed  the  President 
to  enter  Into  a  legal  contract,  or  whatever 
you  want  to  call  It,  with  Bahrein,  to  establish 
a  new  naval  base  though  we  never  had  any 
military  agreement  with  that  country,  which 
didn't  even  exist  15  years  ago.  Without  so 
much  as  a  whimper  from  Congress,  we  al- 
lowed for  the  extension  of  contracts  for  mili- 
tary bases  with  Spain,  the  Azores  and  Portu- 
gal, without  so  much  as  a  by-your-leave  or 
whimper  from  Congress. 

This  Is  all  In  the  area  of  foreign  relations, 
where  the  President  does  have  some  historical 
prerogative.  It's  been  Just  as  bad  domestical- 
ly. We  have  given  away  the  Post  Office.  Con- 
gress used  to  run  it  politically,  and  badly.  We 
gave  It  to  the  President  and  now  It's  Just  run 
badly.  Don't  write  me  If  It  doesn't  work  any 
more  and  complain  about  your  postal  rates. 
I  don't  have  anything  to  do  with  It.  It  Is  not 
my  responsibility  any  more.  It  Is  the  Presi- 
dent's responslbUity.  If  I  had  power  to  do 
something  about  It,  you  see.  I  think  It  would 
be  better,  but  I  don't  have  the  power  because 
we  have  given  it  away. 

Wage  and  price  controls  are  the  single  most 
formidable  domestic  economic  power  you  can 
give  away  In  this  country.  The  first  time  we 
gave  it  away,  we  gave  to  the  President  the 
power  to  set  wage  and  price  controls  as  of 
May  25,  1970  In  any  manner  he  saw  fit  In  the 
national  Interest,  except  that  he  could  not 
permit  gross  inequities.  That's  the  standard, 
gross  inequities.  We  said,  "Fix  the  wage  and 
price  structure  any  way  you  want  to." 

The  only  thing  we  did  right,  and  then  for 
the  wrong  retison,  was  not  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  to  set  wage  and  price  con- 
trols as  of  May  25,  1970,  In  any  manner  he 
saw  fit  m  the  national  Interest,  except  that 
he  could  not  permit  gross  inequities.  That's 
the  standard,  gross  Inequities.  We  said:  "Fix 
the  wage  and  price  structure  any  way  you 
want  to." 

•  •  •  Republicans  voted  to  give  this  power 
to  this  President  because  they  trusted  him 
on  where  he  would  make  the  cuts. 

I  went  up  to  a  couple  of  them  and  said: 
"What  would  you  do  If  you  passed  this  and 
If  by  chance  McGovern  is  elected?" 

"Well,  we'd  have  to  repeal  the  law,"  they 
said.  That  was  the  sum  total  of  the  logic 
and  Inconsistencies  of  that  vote. 

I  am  convinced  that  Congress  can  govern, 
man  can  do  anything  he  believes  he  can  do 
if  he  wants  to  do  it  badly  enough.  Congress 
cau  make  the  laws  of  this  country,  we  can 
set  the  policy,  we  can  take  back  the  powers 
If  we  want.  We  have  said:  "Can't,  can't, 
can't"  so  long;  we've  said  we  can't  fathom 
the  federal  budget,  we  can't  set  a  date  to  get 
out  of  Viet  Nam,  we  can't  really  control  de- 
partmental policies.  As  we  gave  these  powers 
to  the  President,  and  I  think  it's  become  an 
excuse  for  "won't,"  or  "don't  want  to."  We 
don't  want  the  powers  because  if  we  give 
them  away,  we  don't  have  to  make  the  tough 
decisions.  We  can  delegate  them  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  sit  back  and  carp  or  applaud,  de- 
pending on  whether  what  he  does  Is  popu- 
lar or  unpopular.  If  It's  unpopular,  we  can 
say:  "What  a  terrible  thing,  we  wouldn't 
have  done  that." 

If  It's  popular,  we  applaud  what  a  great 
thing  we  all  did  together,  and  hopefully  we'll 
all  be  re-elected  together.  But  In  no  event 
has  Congress  helped  the  President  make  the 
prospective  decision  on  which  way  to  go  when 


faced  virlth  a  difficult  decision,  and  I  frankly 
don't  think  Congress  wants  to.  I  don't  see 
the  heart  In  Congress  to  really  want  to  take 
that  power.  If  that's  pessimism,  that  Is  what 
It  Is.  If  we  keep  going  down  the  road  that  we 
have  gone  down  In  the  past.  Congress  Is  go- 
ing to  become  merely  a  vetoing  agency.  The 
president  will  establish  the  taxes,  set  the 
budget,  determine  the  appropriations,  except 
as  Congress  chooses  to  veto.  And  when  we 
have  started  down  that  road,  we  have  bor- 
dered very  close  to  a  fundamental  change  la 
the  system  of  government  that  our  fore- 
fathers gave  to  us.  We  will  come  very  close 
to  an  Executive  monarchy,  and  that  may 
be  fine  when  the  monarch  is  one  we  like,  but 
not  when  he  Is  one  we  don't.  If  we  start 
down  that  road,  there  is  going  to  be  no  turn- 
ing back.  I  hope  some  place  along  the  way 
that  Congress  gets  the  will  and  desire  to  be 
the  policy-making  body  that  they  were  In- 
tended to  be  by  the  Constitution. 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  AGREEMENT 
TO  BAN  MILITARY  WEATHER 
MODIFICATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  House  Resolution  329 
asking  the  U.S.  Government  to  take  the 
lead  in  seeking  an  international  agree- 
ment to  ban  weather  modification  activi- 
ties for  military  objectives.  Only  23  years 
ago  the  first  successful  cloud -seeding  ex- 
periments took  place.  Today  It  is  no  long- 
er science  fiction  to  predict  that  in  the 
future,  the  climate  of  a  particular  area 
might  be  changed  at  will.  Before  a  poten- 
tial for  enormous  good  becomes  another 
instrument  of  destruction,  we  must  act 
to  restrict  all  weather  modification  ac- 
tivity to  peaceful  purposes  and  place  it 
under  effective  international  control. 

During  the  controversy  last  year,  over 
reports  of  U.S.  rainmaking  in  Indochina, 
the  question  was  asked:  "What's  worse, 
dropping  bombs  or  rain?"  Granted,  it 
does  not  matter  to  noncombatants 
whether  they  are  starved  or  drowned  by 
floods  or  blown  up.  The  point  is  that  It 
does  matter  in  terms  of  morality  and  in- 
ternational respect,  and  perhaps  even  in 
terms  of  survival  of  life  on  this  planet, 
that  war  should  be  limited  as  much  as 
possible  to  combatants.  To  attempt  to 
modify  water  flow,  or  change  the  course 
of  storms,  or  perhaps  eventually  alter 
physical  properties  of  large  land  masses, 
gives  war  a  new,  and  if  possible,  an  even 
more  terrible  dimension. 

The  Federation  of  American  Scientists 
early  this  month  asked  President  Nixon 
to  reveal  details  of  possible  United  States 
use  of  weather  modification  during  the 
Vietnamese  conflict.  This  group  of  4,500 
scientists  expressed  concern  over  the 
precedent  our  actions  could  set  and  over 
the  possibility  of  more  harmful  weather 
modification  activities  in  the  future  if  we 
do  not  seek  international  agreem3nt  on 
peaceful  use  of  weather  modification. 

The  21st  Principle  of  the  Declaration 
of  the  1972  Unitod  Nations  Conference 
on  the  Human  Environment  states  that 
nations  have  "the  responsibility  to  insure 
that  activities  within  their  jurisdiction 
or  control  do  not  cause  damage  to  the  en- 
vironment of  other  states  or  of  areas 
beyond  the  limits  of  national  jurlsdic- 
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tlon."  Air  cannot  be  kept  within  national 
boundaries.  What  one  nation  does  to 
modify  its  weather  can  have  a  direct  im- 
pact on  the  weather  and  lives  of  its 
neighbors. 

There  is  a  clear  need  and  widespread 
wish  for  international  cooperation  in 
weather  modification  programs.  The  ar- 
gument has  been  made  that  we  do  not 
have  techniques  for  International  con- 
trols. It  Is  urgent  that  while  we  are  work- 
ing out  such  techniques — through  or- 
ganizations like  the  World  Meteorological 
Organization  and  the  International 
Council  of  Scientific  Unions,  and  through 
programs  like  the  global  atmospheric  re- 
search program  and  "Earthwatch,"  that 
we  take  steps  to  ensure  that  military 
rainmaking  ceases  and  that  it  does  not 
led  to  experimentation  in  more  harmful 
varieties  of  weather  warfare.  As  a  first 
step  in  achieving  international  coopera- 
tion in  this  area,  we  should  seek  the  co- 
operation of  other  nations  in  dedicating 
all  weather  modification  activities  and 
research  to  peaceful  use. 

Several  national  and  international 
bodies  have  recently  endorsed  this  prin- 
ciple. At  the  initiative  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  at 
its  18th  meeting  in  November  1972  rec- 
ommended a  treaty  to  ban  environmen- 
tal or  geophysical  modification  except 
for  peaceful  purposes.  In  a  1971  report, 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences'  Com- 
mittee on  Atmospheric  Sciences  urged 
the  U.S.  Government  "to  present  for 
adoption  by  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  a  resolution  dedicating  all 
weather-modification  efforts  to  peaceful 
purposes."  The  President's  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Oceans  and  At- 
mosphere in  its  fii-st  annual  report  in 
1972  strongly  recommended  that  we  seek 
international  arrangements  to  renounce 
hostile  uses  of  weather  modification  The 
Sierra  Club  joined  the  Federation  of 
American  Scientists  last  July  in  urging 
that — 

The  United  States  should  henceforth  dedi- 
cate all  geophysical  and  environmental  re- 
search to  peaceful  purposes  and  should  ac- 
tively seek  the  cooperation  of  other  nations 
in  programs  of  Joint  research  on  geophysi- 
cal phenomena,  their  control,  and  their 
peaceful  use. 

In  the  past  we  have  recognized  that 
certain  actions  in  war  are  self-defeating 
We  have  placed  restraints  on  ourselves, 
and  have  agreed  with  other  nations  on 
nuitual  restraints— on  use  of  nuclear 
cT^^r  ^^o^oe^ical  warfare,  and  poison 
gas.  We  have  declared  certain  areas  such 
as  outer  space  and  the  seabeds  out  of 
bounds  for  certain  military  operations. 
We  have  at  hand  another  possible  kind 
?»fs!!^  f.t"'^^*^^^^  warfare-manipu- 
owSli?es      ^^^^^^'  ^  ^'^^'^"  '^""^^y 

Now  that  the  cease  fire  is  taking  effect 

ressenr/th""'  '''''  ^°^^^^  step  toward 
sp/if ^f^  the  scourge  of  war  and  actively 
futnrf  1''"''.k'°'^^  agreement  to  confine 
future  weather  modification  to  peaceful 

SnH  °"i^„'  "^^«  support  of  Ss^ 
ment  to  fp.f^  '^"^^  °"  °^  Govem- 
Monc  t        f,^  agreement  with  other  na- 

wtMtVp.T^'^  ^"  ^"^*^^'-  modification 
^"y"ies  as  weapons  of  war 

The  resolution  follows: 
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Whereas,  the  Declaration  of  the  1972 
United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Human 
Environment  declared  that  nations  have  the 
responslbUlty  to  ensure  that  their  own  ac- 
tivities do  not  damage  the  environment  of 
other  nations;  and 

Whereas,  the  World  Meteorological  Orga- 
nization has  machinery  to  facilitate  Inter- 
national cooperation  In  meteorology;  and 

Whereas,  environmental  cooperation  can 
help  build  a  foundation  for  world  peace;  and 

Whereas,  there  Is  great  danger  to  the  world 
environment  If  weather  modification  activi- 
ties are  used  for  warfare:  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved,  that  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  United  States 
Government  should  seek  agreement  with 
other  members  of  the  United  Nations  on  the 
prohibition  of  research,  experimentation,  or 
use  of  weather  modification  activity  as  a 
weapon  of  war. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGISLATION 
FOR  HEALTH  INSURANCE  COVER- 
AGE FOR  MENTAL  ILLNESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Harring- 
ton) is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
his  1963  message  on  mental  illness  and 
mental  retardation.  President  John  F 
Kennedy  stated  that — 

Mental  health  services  should  be  financed 
In  the  same  way  as  other  medical  and  hos- 
pital costs.  At  one  time  this  was  not  feasible 
In  the  case  of  mental  Ulness  where  prognosU 
almost  Invariably  called  for  long  and  often 
permanent  courses  of  treatment.  But  tran- 
quilizers and  new  therapeutic  methods  now 
permit  mental  illness  to  be  treated  success- 
fully .  .  .  within  relatively  short  periods  of 
time— weeks  or  months  rather  than 
years.  .  .  . 

Yesterday.  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart 
and  I  Introduced  legislation  which  will 
turn  President  Kennedy's  dream  into  a 
reality,  the  Mental  Health  Act  of  1973 
As  you  may  remember.  I  introduced  sim- 
ilar legislation  providing  comprehensive 
national  health  insurance  for  mental  ill- 
ness last  year.  This  bill  is  substantially 
the  same.  The  revisions  will  be  detailed 
later  in  this  statement. 

We  have  a  history  of  ignoring  the 
medical  needs  of  the  estimated  3.6  mil- 
lion Americans  annually  afflicted  with 
some  form  of  mental  illness.  Our  health 
care  and  insurance.programs  have  dis- 
cnminated  against  mental  health  treat- 
ment, and  most  Americans  have  at- 
tached a  cruel  stigma  to  those  tormented 
by  mental  disorders.  The  double  stand- 
ard which  has  characterized  American 
medical  care  must  be  ended.  The  time 
has  come  to  guarantee  that  every  Ameri- 
can, regardless  of  economic  status,  will 
be  able  to  obtain  adequate  mental  health 
care. 

^■J^f"^^  ^  becoming  aU  too  apparent 
that  the  Nixon  administration  intends  to 
continue  the  unwritten  policy  of  "malig- 
nant neglect"  toward  our  mentally  ill 
As  outlined  in  the  budget  for  flscai 
year  1974.  the  President  has  proposed 
the  termination  of  Federal  aid  for  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  as  soon 
as  current  grant  support  expires.  After 
that,  the  centers  will  have  to  depend 
upon  payments  by  private  individuals. 
State  and  local  governments,  and  third- 


party  reimbursement  systems  for  the 
fimds  necessary  to  continue  operations. 
This  phasing-out  process  would  be  car- 
ried out  over  an  8-year  period  and  would 
result  in  the  Federal  Government  sav- 
ing approximately  $75  million  by  1975. 
To  say  the  least,  fiscal  "responsibility" 
of  this  nature  will  have  a  severe  im- 
pact upon  the  segment  of  our  society 
which  cannot  afford  adequate  treatment 
on  its  own. 

In  addition,  the  administration  has 
apparently  deleted  any  mention  of  men- 
tal health  coverage  from  its  own  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance  Partnership 
Act— NHIPA— proposal.  As  originally 
designed,  this  coverage  was  intended  to 
replace  Federal  grant  support  for  men- 
tal health  centers.  The  deletion  of  all 
coverage  is  insensitive  and  regressive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  its  inception  during 
the  Kennedy  administration,  the  com- 
munity mental  health  program  has  stim- 
ulated the  growth  of  515  mental  health 
centers  dedicated  to  the  goal  of  pro- 
viding a  comprehensive  method  for  the 
dehverj-  of  mental  health  services  to  all 
Americans.  During  the  past  9  years.  Con- 
gress has  on  seven  occasions  broadened 
the  authority  of  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Act  of  1963.  In  each  instance, 
the  Federal  financial  commitment  has 
been  increased.  Thus,  the  administra- 
tion's budgetary  action  is  totally  at  odds 
with  congressional   intent. 

Within  America,  the  groups  largely 
sei-ved  and  most  directly  affected  by  the 
elimination  of  funding  for  the  centers 
vill  be  the  so-called  have  nots  of  our 
society— the  poor,  young,  and  aged.  It 
is  precisely  these  groups  who  have  the 
highest  frequency  of  mental  disorders. 
As  Ramsey  Clark  pointed  out  in  Crime 
in  America: 

Mental  and  emotional  illness  afflicts  sub- 
stantial proportions  of  the  population  in 
some  parts  of  town,  while  In  others  it  is 
comparatively  rare  and  carefully  treated 
Mental  Ulness  among  chUdren  on  welfare 
has  been  estimated  at  twice  the  rate  of 
other  ChUdren  of  poor  families  living  in  the 
Inner  city— afflicting  nearly  one  in  four. 

In  addition,  the  administration's  con- 
tention that  the  States  will  be  capable 
of  taking  over  the  funding  of  the  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  is  not  well 
founded.  For  example.  Massachusetts- 
one  of  the  more  affluent  States  of  the 
Union— has  indicated  that  once  Federtil 
support  is  withdrawn,  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  the  State  will  be  able  to  continue 
to  supply  funds  to  the  existing  centers. 
In  addition,  the  State  feels  that  it  will 
be  unable  to  provide  money  for  future 
mental  health  centers,  such  as  the  one 
proposed  for  the  Union  Hospital  in  Lynn. 
Given  this  fact,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
other  States,  less  richly  endowed,  will  be 
able  to  maintain  their  centers  or  plan  for 
future  one. 

Moreover,  when  this  is  combined  with 
the  fact  that  third -party  reimbui-sement 
payments  are  virtually  nonexistent  in 
any  consistent  manner,  it  becomes  per- 
fectly clear  that  without  Federal  assist- 
ance, the  community  mental  health  pro- 
gram will  be  destroyed. 

It  is.  therefore,  essential  for  progres- 
sive and  good  mental  health  that  these 
centers  remain  open.  They  have  con- 
tributed Immeasurably  to  keeping  pa- 
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tients  out  of  the  hospitals  ani  [ 
viding  adequate  outpatient 
permit  the  centers  to  close, 
have  lost  one  of  the  best,  most 
ical,  and  most  farsighted  health 
zations  in  existence. 

At  this  time,  the  House 
Foreign    Commerce 
Public  Health  and  Environmeiit 
sidering  the  Public  Health 
of  1973   (H.R.  5608)    which 
tinue  Federal  support  for  the 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act 
other    health    related 
June  30,  1974.  As  demonstrated 
cosponsorship  of  this  bill,  I  ful 
with  its  objective.  However, 
in  the  position  to  do  more 
postpone  for  another  year  the 
rently  confronting  the  centers. 
the  enactment  of  the  Mental 
of   1973,   this  crisis  situation 
permanently  ended. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  mod^l 
health  insurance  program 
introducing,  the  cost  of  treating 
patient    entering    the    centers 
covered.  Consequently,  the 
den  placed  upon  these  facilities 
suit  of  the   discontinuance  of 
grant  assistance  will  be  greatly 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  realize 
cause  of  the  precedent-setting 
tially  controversial  nature  of  mi^ 
tion,  the  likelihood  of  its  promp 
is  indeed  slim.  In  lieu  of  this,  I 
gress  to  assure  the  survival  of 
munity  mental  health  centers 
by  immediately  enacting  H.R. 

Many  people  have  criticized 
troducing  a  bill  which  they  deei^ 
pensive.  The  best  available 
the  cost  of  such  legislation  are 
range  of  between  $2.5  and  $3.5  b 
year,  a  substantial  amount  of 

My  point  in  introducing  the 
however,  is  to  require  Congress 
national   health  insurance 
terms  both  of  who  will  and  who 
be  covered.  It  seems  to  me  that 
a  general  popular  conception 
one  is  going  to  be  covered.  We 
is  not  true  for  the  mentally  ill 
chronically  ill.  If  we  cannot 
cover  everyone,  then  let  us  at 
honest  with  ourselves  and  the 
people  in  the  country  and  let 
spending  priorities  in  an  open 
way. 

This  bill  is  a  model  bill.  It  is 
as  the  total  answer  to  the  mentil 
problem  in  America.  It  is  ofifertd 
ever,  as  a  means  of  starting  a  dia|og 
in  the  Congress. 

REVISIONS   IN   BILL 

Before  I  briefly  describe  the  mijor  pro- 
visions of  the  Mental  Health  Act  of  1973, 
I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  U )  outline 
the  revisions  made  in  its  since  the  meas- 
ure was  originally  introduced  dqring  the 
92d  Congress. 

To  begin  with,  I  have  added 
sion — section    102(B) — that 
quire  recipients  of  halfway-hoiise 
to  contribute  100  percent  of  cos; 
excess  of  25  percent  of  his  or  her 
for  such  care. 

Since,  in  many  cases,  the  usersl  of  half- 
way houses  have  full-time  jobs  it  only 
seems   reasonable   that   those    with   an 
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income  should  pay   the  normal  rental 
costs. 

In  connection  with  halfway-house 
care,  I  have  also  inserted  a  clause — sec- 
tion 103(g)  (3) — which  would  provide  the 
use  of  halfway  houses  as  an  alternative 
to  hospitalization. 

Halfway-house  care  Is  increasingly  be- 
ing utilized  as  an  effective  and  positive 
substitute  for  hospitalization.  The  com- 
bination of  a  day  care  facility  and  half- 
way house  care  at  night  is.  in  many  cases, 
the  initial  treatment  received  by  a  se- 
verely disturbed  person.  For  others  just 
leaving  the  hospital,  halfway  houses  pro- 
vide the  transitional  living  situation 
needed  for  readjustment  to  community 
life.  Halfway  houses  are  a  20th-century 
solution  to  hospitalization  and  their  use 
and  numbers  should  be  increased. 

Another  modification  in  the  legisla- 
tion can  be  found  in  section  103 (J)  (2) 
where  I  have  more  precisely  defined  the 
term  "psychotherapist." 

Specifically,  this  term  has  been  broad- 
ened to  mean  any  psychiatrist,  psychol- 
ogist, social  worker,  nurse,  or  parapro- 
fessional  who  meets  such  training  and 
experience  qualifications  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  prescribes. 

As  you  know,  the  number  of  psycho- 
therapists in  America  Is  exceedingly  low. 
By  enlarging  the  definition  to  include  so- 
cial workers,  nurses,  and  paraprofes- 
sionals,  a  greater  number  of  qualified 
professionals  will  be  available  to  admin- 
ister the  services  covered  by  this  act. 

With  the  addition  of  section  104(9) 
(b) ,  I  have  enlarged  the  scope  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  utilization  review 
board  by  requiring  It  to  meet  at  least 
once  every  30  days  to  review  the  care 
provided  to  each  patient  in  the  facility 
and  to  determine  if  further  care  is  war- 
ranted. In  this  manner,  the  interests  of 
every  patient  will  be  better  safeguarded. 

Notably  absent  from  this  year's  bill  are 
the  provisions  dealing  with  the  Federal 
mental  health  trust  fund  and  title  n 
governing  mental  health  taxes.  The  bill 
simply  calls  for  funding  from  general 
Treasury  revenues.  I  have  deleted  the 
tax  provisions  for  the  time  being  because 
I  am  not  an  expert  on  the  finer  points 
of  tax  structures.  I  believe  that  those 
better  qualified  than  myself  should  de- 
cide on  the  proper  funding  mechanism, 
although  I  support,  the  Kennedy-Grif- 
fiths type  of  mechanism. 

It  was  my  experience  last  year  that 
attention  was  focused  on  the  tax  portion 
of  the  legislation,  often  to  the  detriment 
of  the  mental  health  provisions.  Since 
my  objective  in  introducing  the  bill  is  to 
bring  greater  awareness  to  the  Congress 
of  the  core  concept  of  the  problems  of 
mental  health  care,  I  feel  that  debate  on 
the  legislation  is  of  the  highest  priority. 

ANALYSIS  OP  BILL 

Title  I  includes  full  payment  of — 
First,  psychiatric  hospital  care  which 
will  Include  all  care  to  an  individual  in  a 
qualified  psychiatric  hospital.  This  care 
will  be  limited  to  a  90-day  period  except 
when  the  individual's  physician  requests 
an  additional  30  days  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  utilization  review  board. 
Further  extensions  may  be  granted  by  the 


utilization  review  board  but  not  less  often 
than  every  30  days. 

Second,  psychotherapeutic  care  which 
will  include  visits  made  by  an  individual 
to  a  psychotherapist  for  mental  health 
treatment  which  is  of  an  active  preven- 
tive, diagnostic,  therapeutic,  or  reha- 
bilitative nature  during  tmy  benefit 
period.  Payment  for  these  visits  shall  not 
exceed  $20  unless  the  physician  to  whom 
the  visits  are  being  made  is  participating 
in  a  group  health  program  approved  by 
the  Secretary. 

Third,  prescription  drugs  which  will  in- 
clude drugs  and  biologicals  for  which  a 
physician's  prescription  is  necessary. 

Fourth,  psychotherapeutic  home  care 
which  will  Include  all  home  visits  made 
to  an  individual  by  a  qualified  institution 
therapist  or  by  qualified  staff  members  of 
a  menteil  health  clinic  or  comprehensive 
mental  health  center  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Fifth,  day  mental  hospital  care  which 
will  include  all  care  and  services  provided 
to  an  individual  in  a  qualified  institution 
which  is  primarily  engaged  in  furbishing 
psychotherapeutic  treatment  during  the 
daytime  hours  but  does  not  provide  the 
patients  with  24-hour  accommodations. 
This  is  subject  to  the  same  90-day  restric- 
tion as  ir  psychiatric  hospital  care. 

Sixth,  mght  mental  hospital  care 
which  will  include  all  care  and  services 
provided  to  an  individual  in  a  qualified 
institution  which  is  primarily  engaged  In 
furnishing  psychotherapeutic  treatment, 
sleeping  accommodations,  and  related 
care  and  services  during  the  nighttime 
hours  to  individuals  who  work  during  the 
day.  This  is  subject  to  the  same  90-day 
restriction  as  in  psychiatric  hospital  care. 
Seventh,  the  recipient  of  halfway 
house  care  shall  contribute  100  percent 
of  cost,  not  in  excess  of  25  percent  of  his 
income  for  the  care  which  includes  that 
provided  by  those  institutions  which  fur- 
nish a  transitional  residence  to  those 
patients  who  have  been  released  from 
psychiatric  hospital  care  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  their  physicians  and  at  the 
approval  of  the  utilization  review  board. 
Also  included  is  care  for  those  patients 
who  will  need  long-term  living  arrange- 
ments, who  require  permanent  substitu- 
tion for  hospitalization,  and  who  can  be 
maintained  in  the  community  with  con- 
tinuing supportive  help.  Lastly,  halfway 
house  care  can  be  utilized  as  a  viable  al- 
ternative to  hospitalization. 

Eighth,  community  mental  health 
care  center  services  which  include  all 
care  in  a  facility  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Act  and  is  making  available  to  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  the  residents  a 
comprehensive  program  of  mental  health 
care. 

The  term  "psychotherapist"  Includes  a 
psychiatrist,  psychologist,  social  work- 
ers, nurses  or  paraprofesslonals  who  meet 
such  training  and  experience  qualifica- 
tions as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 

These  services  will  be  available  to  all 
Americans  regardless  of  their  ability  to 
pay  and  without  copajmient  or  deducti- 
bles or  coinsurance.  All  mental  health 
care  will  be  made  available  to  all  Amer- 
icans without  direct  cost. 
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To  maintain  the  quality  of  care,  the 
bUl  sets  strict  qualification  standards  for 
the  providers.  These  include  mainte- 
nance of  adequate  clinical  records,  ac- 
creditation by  the  Joint  Commission  in 
Accreditation  of  Hospitals,  bylaws  that 
will  prevent  discrimination  on  any 
grounds  unrelated  to  professional  quali- 
fications, every  patient  under  a  physi- 
cian's care  and  the  ratio  of  physician  to 
patient  not  to  exceed  40  to  1,  24-hour 
nursing  service  with  a  registered  nurse 
on  duty  at  all  times  and  the  ratio  of 
nurses  during  the  daytime  hours  never 
exceeding  10  to  1  and  25  to  1  during  the 
nighttime  hours,  and  the  ratio  of  LPN's 
to  RN's  never  exceeding  5  to  1,  and 
most  importantly  a  utilization  review 
board  consisting  of  not  more  than  eight 
persons. 

The  composition  of  the  board  shall  in- 
clude three  members  of  the  general  pub- 
lic, one  physician,  one  psychotherapist, 
at  least  one  paraprofessional,  and  two  ad- 
ditional members  appointed  from  among 
other  persons  in  these  categories  with 
not  more  than  two  members  of  the  board 
being  members  of  the  hospital  staff,  and 
will  meet  at  least  once  every  30  days  to 
review  the  care  provided  to  each  patient 
In  the  facility  and  to  determine  if  fur- 
ther care  is  warranted. 

The  program  would  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  with  the  advice  of  a  Com- 
mittee on  Mental  Health  which  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary.  The  Com- 
mittee will  consist  of  five  psychiatrists, 
five  hospital  administrators,  five  former 
mental  patients,  five  members  of  the 
general  public,  and  the  Secretary,  who 
will  act  as  Chairman.  Terms  of  office  of 
the  Committee  members  and  any  condi- 
tions of  service  wUl  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

Also  included  in  the  bill  will  be  a  full 
and  complete  study  over  the  next  5  years 
of  the  costs  of  providing  mental  health 
insurance  in  order  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  expanding  the  program. 
This  study  would  be  conducted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

The  Congress  is  authorized  to  appro- 
priate such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  act,  including  suiy  simis 
necessary  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
reasonable  reserve  for  the  payment  of 
benefits  under  this  act. 

The  effective  date  of  the  program  will 
be  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar 
month  which  begins  6  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  serious  health 
crisis  confronting  America  not  only  in 
the  area  of  mental  health  but  in  every 
facet  of  medical  care.  As  the  late  Pres- 
ident Truman  said  in  his  message  to 
Congress  on  September  6,  1945: 

We  should  resolve  now  that  the  health  of 
this  Nation  is  a  national  concern;  that  the 
financial  barriers  In  the  way  of  attaining 
health  shaU  be  removed;  that  the  health 
of  all  its  citizens  deserves  the  help  of  all 
the  Nation. 

He  continued  that — 

The  ability  of  our  people  to  pay  for  ade- 
quate medical  care  will  be  Increased  If. 
while  they  are  well,  they  pay  regularly  Into 


a  common  health  fund,  instead  of  paying 
sporadically  and  unevenly  when  they  are 
sick. 

Still,  nearly  18  years  later.  America 
has  yet  to  establish  a  comprehensive 
health  insurance  program.  Americans 
can  no  longer  afford  to  pay  out  of  their 
pockets  for  proper  health  care.  The 
Mental  Health  Act  of  1973  will  provide 
complete  mental  health  insurance  cover- 
age for  everyone. 

President  Truman  summed  it  up  best 
in  his  1945  speech  by  saying: 

We  are  a  rich  Nation  and  can  afford  many 
things.  But  Ul  health  which  can  be  pre- 
vented or  cured  Is  one  thing  we  cannot 
afford. 


HON.  WILLIAM  BACON  CAMP 
RETIRES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Casey)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Friday,  March  23,  marked  the  last  day 
of  distinguished  service  as  U.S.  Control- 
ler of  the  Currency  for  my  longtime 
friend,  William  Bacon  Camp. 

Bill  Camp  was  bom  in  Greenville,  Tex., 
but  we  became  friends  while  we  both  at- 
tended San  Jacinto  High  School  in 
Houston. 

After  attending  Baylor  University,  Bill 
entered  Government  service  with  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Controller  in  1937,  as  a  junior 
examiner.  This  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  dedicated  career  in  which  his  abilities 
were  recognized  by  continued  promo- 
tion until  he  was  made  First  Deputy 
Controller. 

When  James  J.  Saxon  resigned  as  U.S. 
Controller  in  1967,  President  Johnson, 
seeking  the  best  man  to  fill  the  job,  called 
on  Bill  Camp  with  his  long  tenure  in  the 
office  and  knowledge  of  Its  duties  to  be- 
come our  U.S.  Controller  of  the  Currency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  and  my  colleagues  are 
well  aware  that  Bill  Camp  filled  this  very 
responsible  post  of  supervising  approxi- 
mately 5,000  national  or  federally  char- 
tered banks,  controlling  about  half  of 
our  Nation's  banking  resources,  in  a  very 
able  and  impartial  manner. 

The  excellent  manner  in  which  he  per- 
formed his  duties  as  U.S.  Controller  of 
the  Currency,  under  the  appointment 
of  President  Johnson,  were  so  well  rec- 
ognized that  President  Nixon,  in  Febru- 
ary 1972,  reappointed  Bill  Camp  for 
another  5-year  term  as  U.S.  Controller  of 
the  Currency.  To  my  knowledge  this  is 
the  first  time  that  reappointment  under 
such  circimistances  has  taken  place  in 
the  history  of  our  country.  This  is  a  real 
tribute  to  a  distinguished  friend. 

Bill  Camp  has  now,  on  his  own,  chosen 
to  retire,  and  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  you 
and  my  colleagues  will  agree  with  me 
that  our  Government  and  the  Nation  wUl 
miss  this  excellent  administrator  and 
dedicated  public  servant.  By  the  same 
token,  we  all  can  readily  see  that  after 
more  than  35  years  of  hard  work  from 
one  of  the  lowest  positions  in  the  Office 
of  the  Controller  of  the  Currency,  to  its 
highest  position  of  responsibility.  Bill 
Camp  is  indeed  entitled  to  consider  tak- 
ing a  little  rest. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  I  share  the 
views  of  this  body  in  extending  to  BUI 
Camp  our  sincere  thanks  for  all  that  he 
has  given  to  this  great  land  of  ours  and 
T^ish  him  and  his  charming  wife,  Eileen, 
many  days  of  happiness  in  the  future 
as  they  now  are  able  to  do  some  of  the 
many  things  which  they  have  so  long 
postponed,  because  of  the  responsibilities 
of  his  duties. 


CONSUMERS  AND  PRICE  CONTROLS: 
SAME  OLD  LOOPHOLES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bxirkx) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  last  couple  of  days  atten- 
tion has  been  focused  on  a  consumer 
movement  whose  aim  is  to  roll  back  the 
price  of  beef  in  the  supermarkets,  a  de- 
gree of  consumer  resistance  not  encoun- 
tered heretofore  in  the  American  econo- 
my. I  remember  the  days  following  World 
War  n  when  there  used  to  be  advertise- 
ments on  the  subways  and  billboards 
urging  consumers  to  fight  inflation  by 
refusing  to  pay  higher  prices  for  staple 
items.  Since  then  I  have  not  heard  too 
much  about  this  idea,  but  to  judge  from 
the  tremendous  coverage  in  the  newspa- 
pers and  TV  news  programs  this  defi- 
nitely seems  to  be  an  idea  which  is  catch- 
ing on.  Knowing  full  well  all  the  tre- 
mendous energy  put  into  this  campaign 
by  my  good  friend  and  colleague  from 
Connecticut,  Bill  Cotter,  I  am  pleased 
to  see  the  movement  getting  off  the 
ground  and  beginning  to  make  an  impact. 
The  American  consumer  is  serving  notice 
on  the  middleman  and  the  processors 
and  the  cattle  barons  themselves  that 
they  are  tired  of  being  taken  and  that 
these  people  can  no  longer  coimt  on  a 
perpetually  quiescent  American  con- 
sumer who  is  just  going  to  accept,  how- 
ever reluctantly,  every  price  increase 
that  comes  along. 

You  can  imagine  my  surprise  on  yes- 
terday morning  when  I  listened  to  several 
live  interviews  on  the  early  morning  news 
indicating  that  the  consumer  movement 
might  well  boomerang  because  the  cattle 
people  have  a  loophole;  namely,  exports 
overseas.  It  Is  that  old  nemesis  "no  export 
controls"  coming  back  to  haunt  us  again. 
Having  been  one  of  the  leaders  last  year 
in  the  fight  to  impose  controls  on  the 
export  of  cattle  hides  only  to  have  the 
administration's  decision  to  Impose  such 
controls  overturned  by  congressional 
action,  I  now  find  out  that  once  again 
the  fact  that  foreigners  are  willing  to  pay 
more  for  a  product  in  short  supply  which 
is  diverting  supplies  away  from  domestic 
markets  and  driving  up  prices  further 
here  at  home.  In  other  words  our  Grov- 
emment's  hands-off  attitude  on  exports 
is  wreaking  havoc  on  our  domestic  eco- 
nomic policies,  particularly  as  far  as  our 
fight  against  inflation  is  concerned.  Just 
as  phase  II  could  not  work  effectively 
and  control  the  prices  on  footwear  with 
such  an  obvious  loophole  as  the  export  of 
cattle  hides  creating  shortages  of  leather 
in  our  domestic  market  similarly  a  weak, 
watered-down  phase  m  will  never  work 
with  American  beef  being  diverted  to 
foreign  markets  and  further  restricting 
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domestic  supplies.  I  just  hate  to  jee  the 
well-intentioned  efforts  of  the  American 
consumer  to  keep  beef  prices  dowi  i  foiled 
by  the  cattle  barons'  free  access  t  >  other 
markets.  In  other  words  even  if  the 
American  consumer  bucks  at  the  high 
prices,  the  price  will  not  be  adjisted — 
the  barons  will  simply  find  for  signers 
willing  to  pay  the  price. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  we  liave  a 
compelling  case  for  a  complete  nsstruc- 
turing  of  this  Nation's  trade  policii  is.  The 
American  consumer,  just  like  thejAmer- 
ican  worker  is  the  one  who  is  payjpg  the 
price  over  the  years  of  neglect,  euphem- 
istically referred  to  as  the  free  trade  era. 
It  is  time  the  Government  faced  up  to 
the  fact  that  the  economy  must  be  viewed 
as  a  whole  piece  of  cloth,  domestic  and 
foreign  transactions  together,  sin(  e  for- 
eign trade  has  a  direct  impact  <in  our 
domestic  economy,  it  follows  that  c  omes- 
tic  economic  policies  do  not  operate  in 
a  vacuum  and  they  are  either  aided  or 
frustrated  by  foreign  trade  policies  in 
force  at  the  moment.  If  this  Na'  ion  is 
serious  about  an  all-out  fight  agalj  ist  in- 
flation then  it  cannot  ignore  the  influ- 
ence of  foreign  trade  on  prices  :n  our 
domestic  markets.  One  only  has  tj  look 
at  what  is  happening  to  the  price  of 
lumber  to  see  the  same  point  illustrated 
for  all  to  see.  The  cost  of  housinf   con- 
struction is  increasing  because  the  price 
of  lumber  is  sky  rocketing.  While  all  this 
is  going  on  our  timber  people  are  nain- 
taining,  or  indeed  stepping  up,  e:cports 
overseas,  notably  to  Japan,  furthiir  ag- 
gravating an  already  serious  domestic 
liunber  shortage.  Once  again  instead  of 
clamping  on  export  controls  the  G<  vem- 
ment  is  prepared  to  permit  more  timber 
to  be  taken  from  our  national  forests. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  confionted 
here  with  a  case  of  cutting  down  e:  ports 
of   American   manufactures,    mac  e   by 
American  workers.  God  knows  we  need 
all  the  jobs  we  can  get  in  our  fuctory 
towns  around  the  country.  What  c  auses 
concern  around  this  country  are  e3:ports 
of  staple  items  in  short  supply — exports 
which  have  the  effect  of  limiting  even 
further  scarce  domestic  supplies  of  these 
commodities.  The  one  who  is  caught  in 
the  middle  ultimately  is  the  American 
consumer,  especially  the  low-  or  m:  ddle- 
income  families  for  whom  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  family  budget  goes  for  food, 
home,  and  basic  clothing  and  footcvear. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  the  Goi^em- 
ment  price  control  machinery  attacked 
the  problem  of  such  sky-rocketing  tems 
as  beef,  leather,  and  timber  by  imposing 
export  controls  at  once.  Only  thei^  will 
the  American  consiuner  resistance  itiove- 
ment  have  a  chance  of  being  effective. 


TIMBER  MANAGEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  Wtatt)  iq^ rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  somi  500 
mUlion  acres  in  the  United  State  i  are 
classified  as  commercial  forest  land.  This 
means  the  land  is  capable  of  producing 
industrial  wcx)d  crops  and  not  othet-wise 
withdrawn  from  timber  managemen  t 

In  1970  the  Forest  Service.  U.sl  De- 


partment of  Agriculture,  compiled  its 
latest  forest  survey  which  revealed  that 
about  107  million  acres  or  21  percent  of 
all  commercial  forest  land  is  federally 
owned.  The  national  forests  alone  con- 
tain more  than  half  the  Nation's  stand- 
ing sawtimber  inventory. 

It  might  be  logical  to  conclude  that 
these  forests  also  produce  half  the  Na-. 
tion's  timber.  But  this  is  not  true.  The 
Federal  forests  produce  31  percent  of  the 
Nation's  softwood  sawtimber  while  pri- 
vate industrial  lands,  with  only  16  per- 
cent of  the  softwood  sawtimber  inven- 
tory, produce  34  percent.  Most  of  the  re- 
maining production  comes  from  small, 
widely  scattered  private  woodlots,  mostly 
in  the  East  and  South. 

The  United  States  contains  some  of 
the  finest  commercial  forests  in  the 
world.  Others  with  great  potential  for 
timber  yield  are  not  being  managed.  In 
the  case  of  the  federal  forests,  funding 
is  inadequate  to  maximize  production.  In 
the  case  of  small  private  woodlot  owners, 
insufficient  incentive  and  technical  ad- 
vice are  available. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  the  citizens 
of  this  country  to  see  to  it  that  lands  best 
suited  to  growing  commercial  forests  are 
placed  in  production  and  that  these 
forests  are  replanted  immediately  after 
harvesting. 


STATEMENT  OF  CHAIRMAN  RAY  J. 
MADDEN  OF  THE  RULES  COMMIT- 
TEE MEETING  OPENING  HEAR- 
INGS ON  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  IM- 
POUNDMENT LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Madden)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing the  House  Rules  Committee  opened 
hearings  on  the  pending  Presidential  im- 
poundment legislation  which  will  be  con- 
sidered on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  a 
short  time.  A  great  number  of  Members 
have  filed  or  sponsored  bills  pertaining 
to  present  impoundment  of  funds  on  a 
number  of  domestic  programs  which  the 
Congress  has  enacted  in  the  last  several 
sessions. 

On  tomorrow,  March  29  at  10:30 
a.m.,  the  Rules  Committee  will  continue 
hearings  in  room  2170,  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  Room,  in  the  Raybum 
Building.  A  number  of  Members  have 
asked  to  testify  on  this  legislation  and 
the  hearings  will  probably  extend  over 
the  next  2  weeks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks the  statement  I  made  today  at 
the  opening  of  the  hearings  on  Presiden- 
tial impoundment  of  legislation: 

Chairman  Madden's  Statkment 

Today  we  start  hearings  on  one  of  the  most 
serious  constitutional  challenges  ever  to  con- 
front Congress. 

The  legislative  Impoundment  crisis 
brought  on  by  the  Nixon  Administration  de- 
mands firm  and  prompt  exposure  by  the 
Congress. 

Members  of  Congress  and  the  Senate  have 
been  deluged  with  mall,  telephone  calls,  and 
protests  from  their  constituents  against 
President  Nixon's  Impounding  of  numerous 
domestic  programs  passed  by  the  Congress 
In  recent  years  for  the  benefit  of  millions 
of  American  citizens.  These  Impoundments 


include  elders,  unemployed,  handicapped, 
veterans,  and  those  needing  government  as- 
sistance, etc. 

The  American  public  should  know  that 
since  President  Nixon  was  Inaugurated  over 
four  years  ago,  approximately  811  billion  loO 
million  of  funds  have  been  Impounded  which 
cover  housing,  education,  health,  transporta- 
tion, antl-poUutlon,  hospital  construction. 
Including  the  veterans'  hospitals,  small  busi- 
ness loans,  watershed  and  flood  prevention, 
help  for  domestic  farm  labor,  food  stamp 
program,  rural  electrification  loans,  waste 
and  sewer  facilities,  etc. 

In  the  past  four  years,  we  have  poured 
billions  upon  bUUons  of  doUars  Into  the  Viet- 
nam war.  Now  we  have  concluded  that  war, 
and  we  ought  to  start  putting  the  money  into 
domestic  priorities  where  It  belongs. 

President  Nixon  has  set  out  deliberately  to 
achieve  an  unwarranted  concentration  of 
powers.  He  has  sought  to  tighten  his  rule  at 
the  expense  of  other  branches  of  government. 
For  several  years  now.  President  Nixon  has 
waged  his  undeclared  war  on  Congress. 

In  1971,  the  Nixon  Administration  said  It 
would  withhold  more  than  $12  billion  In 
highway  and  urban  programs  money.  The 
funds  were  not  Impounded  to  effect  savings 
or  to  fight  Inflation.  The  withholding  was 
designed  solely  to  shift  the  balance  of  budget 
priorities  to  those  projects  which  the  Admin- 
istration preferred. 

The  same  biased  treatment  showed  In  the 
Administration's  handling  of  public  works 
for  fiscal  1972.  Mr.  Nixon  pressed  ahead  with 
all  the  projects  he  wanted.  But,  without  ex- 
ception, he  deferred  all  the  additional  proj- 
ects which  the  Congress  had  voted  and  which 
he  had  signed  into  law. 

And  then  Just  this  year.  1973.  the  Admin- 
istration announced  yet  another  massive 
Impoundment — $8.7  billion  In  funds  voted 
by  Congress  and  $6.6  billion  In  contract 
authority. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  Justified  much  of  his  Im- 
poundment action  as  necessary  to  fight  In- 
fiatlon.  I  think  we  ought  to  place  the  blame 
for  this  Inflation — and  Its  skyrocketing  food 
prices — where  It  belongs — at  Mr.  Nixon's 
door. 

The  Congress  voted  Mr.  Nixon  the  absolute 
authority  to  control  wages,  prices.  Interest. 
rents,  food  costs,  etc.,  In  August  1970,  and 
he  let  It  sit  on  his  desk  for  one  year  before 
he  acted  upon  It.  In  August  1971,  In  a  nation- 
wide television  broadcast,  he  announced  hla 
90-day  freeze — which  was  a  failure.  He  then 
followed  with  Phase  11  and  now  Phase  m. 
After  the  1972  election,  he  abolished  con- 
trols prematurely  and  he  started  us  on  an- 
other round  of  Inflation. 

I  would  note  that  Mr.  Nixon's  own  budget- 
ing recommendations  have  helped  spur  In- 
flation. This  year  he  has  submitted  to  the 
Congress  his  fifth  consecutive  blg-deflclt 
budget.  Those  deficits  total  more  than  $100 
billion,  and  they  have  accounted  for  the 
accumulation  of  one-fourth  of  all  the  na- 
tional debt  In  the  space  of  four  short  years. 
Mr.  Nixon  has  blamed  the  Congress  for 
the  economic  crisis  he  precipitated.  And  then 
he  has  used  the  economic  emergency  as 
justification  for  his  Impoundment  actions. 
He  has  elevated  his  distaste  for  consulta- 
tion with  Congress  Into  the  doctrine  of  exec- 
utive privilege.  And  be  has  expanded  that 
spurious  privilege  to  prevent  members  of  his 
staff  from  testifying  before  Congress  on  the 
Watergate  scandal.  When  the  truth  Is  known 
about  that  matter.  It  will  eclipse  all  the 
scandals  of  the  Harding  Administration,  In- 
cluding Teapot  Dome,  and  all  the  Grant  Ad- 
ministration scandals,  put  together. 

I  think  we  ought  to  forget  the  shadow 
boxing  on  this  Impoundment  business  and 
have  It  decided  once  and  for  all  on  the  ques- 
tion of  one-man  rule.  These  Rules  Commit- 
tee hearings  shoiild  greatly  aid  the  American 
public  on  learning  the  true  facts  concerning 
the  high  cost  of  living. 
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The  legislation  before  us  today  will  set  a 
new  pattern  of  working  relations  between 
the  executive  arid  the  Congress  during  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  second  term.  We  are  going  to 
give  him  every  c(x>peratlon.  But  we  will  not 
be  bullied  by  an  overly  aggressive  executive. 
We  win  not  permit  one  man  to  substitute 
his  own  preferences  for  the  carefully  delib- 
erated judgment  of  435  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  100  Senators.  It  Is  up 
to  Mr.  Nixon  now — at  this  time — to  show 
Congress  and  the  nation  whether  he  wants 
a  government  of  cooperative  but  balanced 
powers,  or  whether  he  will  leave  the  Congress 
no  choice  but  to  apply  further  checks  to  the 
overrrldlng  ambition  of  the  executive. 

We  have  with  us  this  morning  Congress- 
man George  Mahon,  Chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  Mr.  Mahon  will  testify 
In  behalf  of  H.R.  5193,  his  bill  to  preserve 
the  distribution  of  powers  within  the  na- 
tional government.  Mr.  Mahon. 


REVERSING  DECLINING  MANPOWER 
IN  NATIONAL  GUARD  AND  RE- 
SERVES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Dulski)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
our  colleague.  Congressman  Montgom- 
ery, for  the  leading  role  he  has  taken  to 
reverse  the  declining  manpower  levels  in 
the  National  Guard  and  Reserves.  Only 
this  morning,  the  Insurance  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Veterans  Affairs  Committee, 
on  which  I  am  privileged  to  serve,  re- 
ported out  favorably  to  the  full  commit- 
tee a  piece  of  legislation  to  provide  full- 
time  coverage  under  the  Servicemen's 
Group  Life  Insurance  program  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Reserve  components  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  author  of  the  leg- 
islation, is  to  be-  congratulated  for  push- 
ing for  this  incentive  for  the  reserve 
components.  I  might  add  that  he  is  also 
author  of  legislation  to  provide  retire- 
ment at  age  55  following  20  years  of  cred- 
itable service  and  reduced  annuities  for 
survivors  of  guardsmen  and  reservists 
who  die  before  reaching  retirement  age. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  pleased  to  have 
been  able  to  lend  my  support  to  the  bill 
to  give  full  SGLI  coverage  to  members  of 
the  reserve  components  and  again  com- 
mend Congressman  Montgomery  for  his 
deep  and  abiding  interest  in  providing 
the  necessary  incentives  to  recruit  and 
retain  personnel  in  the  National  Guard 
and  Reserves. 


WELFARE  REFORM  IS  NEEDED 

fMr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  make  a  few  remarks  following  upon 
Mrs.  Griffiths  release  yesterday  of  a 
staff  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fis- 
cal Policy  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. 

First  of  all  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
Mrs.  Griffiths  for  initiating  and  carry- 
ing through  this  significant  study  and  I 
would  also  like  to  commend  the  com- 
mittee staff  as  well  as  the  GAO  for  the 
assistance  they  provided. 


The  report,  "How  Public  Welfare  Ben- 
efits are  Distributed  in  Low-income 
Areas,"  is  an  historic  project  sampUng 
1,758  unidentified  households  drawn 
from  6  sites  designated  by  the  Census 
Bureau  as  low  income  areas.  The  staff 
report  examines  how  the  benefits  of  100 
different  Federal,  State,  and  local  welfare 
programs  are  distributed  in  these  areas, 
and  this  includes  imemployment  insur- 
ance, social  security  benefits,  public 
housing,  cash  public  assistance,  aid  to 
dependent  children,  school  lunches,  and 
so  forth. 

While  Mrs.  Griffiths  and  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  do  not  claim  that 
this  report  is  more  than  a  selective  sur- 
vey of  data,  it  is  clear  that  as  a  sample 
of  income  maintenance  programs  for 
low  income  families,  the  report  is  dis- 
tinctive, original  and  highly  significant. 
I  believe  this  report  may  well  point  us 
toward  effective  welfare  reform. 

In  an  unusual  approach,  the  report 
takes  into  account  all  kinds  of  income 
assistance — cash,  goods,  services — to  de- 
termine precisely  the  dollar  value  of  ben- 
efits received.  How  the  cash,  goods,  serv- 
ices are  distributed,  to  whom  they  are 
allocated,  how  equitably  dispersed,  who 
benefits — these  are  questions  answered 
by  this  study. 

Certain  revealing  conclusions  become 
apparent.  First  of  all  11  percent  of  all 
sample  households  evidently  participated 
in  five  or  more  programs  during  the  year. 
This  would  lead  you  to  think  that  many 
welfare  recipients  are  being  overpaid, 
but  it  does  not  work  out  that  way.  Com- 
menting on  this  data  Congresswoman 
Griffiths  pointed  out  that  the  point  of 
welfare  is  to  provide  a  reasonable  amount 
of  aid  to  those  who  need  it. 

That  is  not  what  is  happening.  For  ex- 
ample, a  family  receiving  higher  cash 
benefits  than  another  family,  may  actu- 
ally be  less  well  off,  if  the  second  family, 
as  a  result  of  the  lower  income  factor,  is 
also  eligible  for  additional  assistance  in 
the  form  of  food  stamps,  housing,  and 
health  care.  If  there  are  a  number  of 
adults  in  a  family,  and  they  are  receiving 
varying  kinds  of  benefits,  this  particular 
family  may  be  far  ahead  financially  of  a 
family  headed  by  a  woman  with  a  number 
of  children.  So  some  of  the  poorest  fami- 
lies  are   receiving   inadequate   aid   and 
others  are  getting  more  public  assistance 
than     can     be     justified     under     Mrs. 
Griffith's  criterion  stated  above,  with 
which  I  wholeheartedly  agree,  welfare 
should  provide  aid  to  those  who  need  it. 
Another  example  of  how  this  principle 
is  being  violated  is  the  sitaution  in  which 
^milies  live  next  door  to  one  another. 
Family  A  has  several  kinds  of  welfare 
assistance;  Family  B  has  an  able-bodied 
wage  earner.  The  take -home  pay  of  the 
wage  earner  may  actually  be  less — after 
taxes — than  the  benefits  of  Family  A 
from  several  public  assistance  programs. 
Thus  there  Is  no  incentive  for  Family 
B  to  struggle  to  remain  off  of  welfare 
when,    given    certain    conditions,    they 
might  even  Improve  their  Income  thereby. 
And  since  many  programs  reduce  benefits 
with  each  dollar  earned,  there  Is  less  in- 
centive for  welfare  recipients  to  begin  to 
work. 

The    report    also    Indicates    conflicts 
among  these  programs.  For  example,  last 


year  Congress  voted  a  20-percent  increase 
in  social  security  benefits  to  help  senior 
citizens  hurting  from  inflation.  But,  those 
who  were  receiving  old-age  assistance 
flnd  that  this  increase  decreases  other 
beneflts  and  may  completely  cut  them  off 
from  medicaid,  food  stamps,  et  cetera. 
This  was  not  the  intent  of  Congress.  That 
is  giving  with  one  hand  and  taking  with 
the  other. 

And  this  points  up  the  administrative 
nightmare  involved  in  checking  on  in- 
come, family  circumstances,  keeping  rec- 
ords, mailing  checks,  making  adjust- 
ments on  100  programs,  programs  ad- 
ministered at  different  levels  of  the  gov- 
ernment. It  is,  as  Mrs.  Griffiths  describ- 
ed it,  a  ''nonsystem,"  and  an  "impossibly 
complex  maze  of  programs  which  pro- 
duces unintended  results."  Of  course  the 
duplication  of  efforts  is  another  drain  on 
the  taxpayer  who  must  support  these  un- 
necessary administrative  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  almost  2  years  ago  now 
the  Memoers  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives were  debating  H.R.  1  and  the  pro- 
gram that  legislation  offered  to  change 
the  welfare  system.  That  part  of  the  pro- 
posal was  lost.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
we  can  afford  to  let  the  need  for  welfare 
reform  go  unattended.  The  problems  are 
worse,  not  better ;  the  inequities  abound : 
costs  Increase;  discontent  mounts  on 
both  sides.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  Con- 
gress, with  this  valuable  report  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Policy  in  hand 
will  proceed  toward  welfare  reform. 


NEW  KIDNEY  DISEASE  TREATMENT 
UNCOVERED 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  many 
weeks  ago,  newspaper  accounts  flourished 
which  described  the  provisions  of  H.R.  1, 
approved  by  the  92d  Congress,  which  in 
part  provides  for  Federal  payments  to 
persons  who  suffer  from  kidney  disease 
to  cover  the  costs  of  dialysis.  "Those  ac- 
counts expressed  the  view  that  within 
10  years,  this  provision  alone  could  cost 
the  Government  $1  billion  annually. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  and  I  felt  that 
these  estimates  were  greatly  inflated  and 
that  technological  advances  and  ongo- 
ing medical  research  would  provide  newer 
and  better  ways  to  treat  kidney  pa- 
tients— at  far  less  expense  than  might 
be  the  present  case  with  dialysis. 

Yesterday's  Baltimore  Sun  ran  a  story 
of  particular  importance  to  this  debate. 
It  reported  that  medical  researchers  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  have  iden- 
tifled  a  new  chemical  methcxl  for  treat- 
ing kidney  patients — a  program  whose 
cost  could  prove  to  be  one-fifth  that  of 
traditional  dialysis  treatment.  The  new 
methcxl,  which  must  still  be  subjected 
to  further  testing,  involves  the  use  of 
certain  keto-acids,  which  are  derivatives 
of  amino  acids,  along  with  a  strictly  con- 
trolled diet.  This  treatment  method 
would  seem  to  hold  great  promise  for 
kidney  patients,  and  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  place  in  the  Record  the  text  of 
the  Sun  story  for  the  Information  of  the 
Congress: 
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(By  Frederick  P.  McGehan) 

Medical  researchers  at  the  Johns 
University  reported  yesterday  that 
developed  a  chemical  means  of  treatliig 
kidney    disease   that    may   reduce — sr 
eliminate — the  need  for  costly  kidney 
chines. 

The  method,  which  combines  a  low 
diet  with  dally  administration  of 
still  requires  considerable  additional 
and  evaluation  before  It  can  ever 
have  widespread  application. 

But  Initial  studies  at  the  Hopklnii 
of    Medicine    have    been    promUlng 
for  the  Hopkins  to  begin  negotiating 
pharmaceutical   firms    to   develop    """ 
supplies  of  keto-aclds. 

Persons   with   severe   kidney 
the  ability  to  remove  waste  products 
from  protein  In  the  diet.  These  waf" 
mulate   In  the   blood   and,  unless 
mechanically,   can   produce   death, 
choices  of  treatment  are  to  place 
on  dialysis  machines  permanently 
a  kidney  transplant  can  be  perform*  d 

ABOtJT  3,000  ON  DIALYSIS 

In  either  case  treatment  Is  costly,  from 
85,000  to  $25.000-a-year  for  dlalysl^  treat- 
ment two  or  three  times  a  week,  or 
plant  operation  at  $8,000.  The  operation  Is 
successful  about  50  per  cent  of  tlie  time. 
Some  58,000  Americans  die  of  kldne;  disease 
annually. 

Under  Social  Security  amendments  passed 
last  year,  the  government  now  jays  for 
longterm  dialysis  treatment.  Currently  there 
are  3.000  patients  on  dialysis  natlon^-lde  and 
7,500  who  become  candidates  each  s^ar.  The 
eventual  cost  of  this  has  been  placed  at 
$1   billion  annually. 

The    method    reported    yesterday  |  by    Dr 
Mackenzie    Walser    and    colleagues 
Hopkins  basically  regulates  the  foo 
of    kldney-dlsease    patients    so    the 
products  are  not  created.  I 

Keto-aclds  are  key  to  the  methad.  They 
are  chemicals — five  In  all — derived  from 
amino  acids  (components  of  proteins!  that  do 
not  produce  waste  materials.  These  ciemlcals, 
however,  can  supply  most  of  the  protein 
requirements. 

STRICT  DIET  CONTROl, 

Also  essential  to  the  method  Is  sfrlct  diet 
control.  Some  patients  In  the  Hopkms  study 
were  not  allowed  to  eat  any  meat. 

Keto-aclds  were  given  to  volunteer!  patients 
with  meals,  sprinkled  as  a  powder  (in  apple- 
sauce or  dissolved  with  soup  or  lemonade. 
The  chemical  compound  "tastes  ierrlble," 
Dr.  Walser  reported.  I 

The  professor  of  pharmacology  and  expert- 
mental  therapeutics  estimated  thatl  If  keto- 
aclds  were  commercially  mass  prodyced,  the 
cost  of  this  treatment  on  a  weekly  basis 
would  be  atx>ut  one-fifth  the  cost  ol  dialysis. 

DETERIOEATION  TTN8TOPPABLB 

"It  Is  clear  that,  for  patients  with  certain 
levels  of  severity,  it  (keto-acld  therfipy)  can 
replace  dialysis,"  he  stated  In  a  telephone 
Interview.  The  best  candidates  woula  be  those 
who  have  between  2  and  10  perceni  of  nor- 
mal kidney  function,  he  added. 

The  48-year-old  Hopkins  reseawher  re- 
ported his  findings  In  the  current!  issue  of 
the  Journal  of  Clinical  Investigation,  a  pub- 
lication of  the  Amertcan  Society  for  Clinical 
Investigation.  | 

He  said  6  of  10  patient  volunteers  iwere  able 
to  go  without  renal  dialysis  for  u^  to  nine 
months.  He  Indicated  that  his  experiments, 
carried  out  over  three  years,  were  pampered 
by  the  shortage  of  keto-aclds,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  only  a  very  few  laboratories. 

One  of  the  six  patients,  he  no^ed.  died 
durtng  a  period  when  Dr  Walser  had  to  go 
to  England  to  replenish  his  supply  of  the 
chemical  compound.  I 

The  remaining  five  patients  are   dive  and 


are  all  on  dialysis  treatment  currently,  he 
said. 

Keto-acld  treatment,  he  explained,  cannot 
prevent  deterioration  of  kidney  function  and 
Is  not  useful  when  the  kidneys  have  ceased 
to  function. 

But,  Dr.  Walser  noted.  It  Is  not  possible  to 
predict  the  rate  of  deterioration.  For  some 
patients  It  can  be  months  and,  for  others 
years. 

His  method,  he  added,  would  be  potentially 
useful  for  persons  who  are  not  normally 
considered  candidates  for  dialysis  machines, 
such  as  diabetics.  It  may  also  be  used  In 
conjunction  with  machine  therapy  to  reduce 
the  requirement  of  washing  out  the  blood  to, 
perhaps,  once  every  two  or  three  weeks. 

Since  the  initial  sertes  of  patients  re- 
ported in  the  journal.  Dr.  Walser  said  his 
group  has  treated  an  additional  seven,  four 
of  whom  sure  now  receiving  dally  administra- 
tion of  keto-aclds.  One  patient  died  of  total 
kidney  failure  and  the  other  two  are  on 
dialysis. 

The  longest  patient  in  the  current  sertes 
has  been  on  keto-acld  therapy  for  2<4 
months.  Dr.  Walser  said.  The  compound  Is 
being  administered  to  this  patient  on  an 
out-patient  basis. 

"If  it  continues  to  show  the  promise  it 
has  in  early  cases."  Dr.  Walser  said,  keto-acld 
therapy  "may  be  a  suitable  alternative"  to 
dialysis. 

He  urged  a  "crash  program"  on  the  part  of 
the  federal  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
and  the  pharmaceutical  industry  to  review 
the  method  and  begin  producing  keto-acld 
com.pounds. 

Should  the  drug  industry  wish  to  obtain 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  approval  fOr 
keto-aclds  as  a  food  supplement.  Dr.  Walser 
said  it  could  take  only  a  year  or  two  for 
clearance. 

If,  however.  It  is  submitted  as  a  new  drug 
the  process  will  take  longer.  And,  if  the  fed- 
eral drug  agency  decides  to  evaluate  each 
of  the  five  constituents  as  a  separate  drug,  it 
would  take  even  longer,  he  noted. 

Dr.  Walser  collaborated  in  the  project  with 
A.  Will  Coulter,  an  organic  chemist;  Shrlkent 
Dlghe,  a  research  chemist,  and  Frank  R. 
Crantz,  a  medical  student.  He  was  also  as- 
sisted by  biochemists  at  Oxford  University  in 
England. 

He  is  working  under  a  $50,000-a-year  grant 
from  the  National  Institute  of  Arthrttis, 
Metabolic  and  Digestive  Diseases.  He  also  re- 
ceives about  $60,000-a-year  from  the  Hop- 
kin's  clinical  research  center. 

I  would  hope  that  this  new  treatment 
will  prove  as  effective  as  it  at  first  appears 
to  be.  I  am  contacting  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  and  urging  their  imme- 
diate investigation  of  the  keto-acid  treat- 
ment method  so  that  no  time  will  be  lost 
in  attempting  to  come  to  grips  with  this 
serious  and  costly  disease. 


WEATHER    MODIFICATION    AS    A 
TOOL  OP  WAR 

(Mr.  OUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  said  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
92d  Congress,  one  of  my  major  priorities, 
as  chairman  of  the  World  Environment 
and  International  Cooperation  Commit- 
tee of  Members  of  Congress  for  Peace 
Through  Law,  was  to  investigate  the  use 
of  weather  modification  as  a  tool  of  war 
by  the  United  States  in  Indochina.  Al- 
though the  Department  of  Defense 
closely  guarded  this  secret,  overwhelm- 
ing circumstantial  evidence  convinced 


me  that  this  Nation  had.  indeed,  entered 
the  field  of  environmental  warfare. 

Today,  my  colleague  Donald  M.  Fraser 
and  I  are  introducing  legislation  to  put 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  record 
as  favoring  an  international  agreement 
to  prohibit  research,  experimentation,  or 
use  of  weather  modification  activity  as  a 
weapon  of  war.  Such  an  agreement  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  President's  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans 
and  Atmospherics,  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly — the  parliamentary  adjunct  to 
NATO;  the  Federation  of  American 
Scientists;  Maurice  Strong,  U.N.  En- 
vironmental Secretary;  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  Comittee  on  Atmos- 
pheric Sciences;  and  the  Sierra  Club. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  my  testimony  on 
this  issue  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and 
International  Environment  on  July  27. 
1972,  and  a  copy  of  the  aforementioned 
resolution  which  Congressman  Eraser 
and  I  hope  to  see  passed  during  the  93d 
Congress: 

Statement  or  Hon.  Oilbebt  Oitde,  a  Rep- 
resentative IN  Congress  From  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  of  the  State  op 
Maryland 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  a  distinct  privilege  to 
appear  before  this  subcommittee.  Tou,  Mr. 
Chairman,  have  a  remarkable  record  of  spon- 
soring arms  control  measures,  particularly 
the  Seabed  Treaty,  for  which  we  owe  you 
so  much.  It  is  encouraging,  therefore,  that 
this  committee  is  considering  the  challenge 
to  good  sense  and  arms  control  raised  by  the 
specter  of  geophysical  warfare. 

I  have  served  for  almost  2  years  as  Chair- 
man of  the  World  Environment  and  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Committee  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  Peace  through  Law — 
MCPL.  MCPL  is  a  bipartisan,  bicameral  as- 
sociation of  32  Senators  and  101  Congress- 
men. Together  with  Senator  Alan  Cranston, 
our  committee's  Vice  Chairman,  we  have 
been  investigating  the  mUttary  use  of  weath- 
er modification  since  March  of  1971. 

I  have  noted  that  you  will  hear  from  a 
number  of  eminent  scientists  today,  and 
that  yesterday  you  were  briefed  by  admin- 
istration spokesmen,  such  as  it  was.  I  will 
leave  the  technical  details  of  this  new  form 
of  warfare  to  these  experts.  I  do  want  to 
explore,  however,  three  major  areas  of  my 
concern  over  the  development  and  use  of 
environmental  warfare  techniques :  The  arms 
control  implications,  the  effects  on  the  U.S. 
scientific  community,  and  the  environmental 
consequences. 

ARMS  control  IMPLICATIONS  OP  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL warfare  techniques 

Concerning  arms  control  implications,  it 
appears  that  this  country  has  precipitously 
blundered  into  a  most  unwise  use  of  tech- 
nology. The  arms  control  implications  are 
staggering.  As  Senator  Cranston  and  I  point- 
ed out  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  June 
15,1971: 

"Using  weather  modification  as  a  military 
tool  opens  the  door  to  a  vast  unknown  cate- 
gory of  warfare.  Although  techniques  are 
primitive  today,  experience  with  other  mili- 
tary systems  suggests  that  refinements  In- 
evitably will  come." 

We  are  taking  a  step  that  demands  gifted 
foresight  and  prophecy  beyond  our  powers. 
For  this  reason  alone,  caution — even  absten- 
tion— should  be  our  guide. 

COMMAND  and  CONTROL  PROBLEMS 

Why  should  we  be  so  alarmed  about  a 
technique  that  Is  not  nearly  as  lethal  as 
other  forms  of  warfare?  There  are  several 
reasons:   First,  there  are  distinct  command 
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and  control  problems  associated  with  geo- 
physical warfare  and  weather  modlflcatlcn 
in  particular.  We  simply  do  not  have  effec- 
tive short-  or  long-term  control  over  the 
climates  of  the  world.  We  can  create  certain 
disturbances,  but  as  civilian  experiments 
have  shown,  control  Is  not  very  precise.  In 
a  military  environment,  control  over  the  re- 
sults of  weather  experimentation  is  even 
more  uncertain. 

The  command  problem  is  no  less  s^ute. 
Since  the  technology  to  date  does  not  involve 
great  expense  or  sophisticated  equipment, 
it  Is  not  difficult  to  Imagine  the  lue  of 
weather  modification  by  many  different  mili- 
tary subunlts.  In  fact,  there  have  been  re- 
ports that  we  have  trained  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  use  weather  modification.  There 
are  no  double-key  saflng  mechanisms  here, 
no  exclusive  possession  as  with  nuclear 
weapons. 

POTENTIAL  INDISCRIMINATENESS 

We  must  also  consider  that  the  use  of 
weather  modification  is  potentially  indis- 
criminate. Unlike  other  weapons,  the  winds 
and  seas  are  not  so  dlrectable  that  we  can 
discriminate  between  one  target  and  another. 
By  their  nature,  they  are  areawlde  weapons. 
We  cannot  flood  only  military  targets  or 
cause  drought  In  areas  producing  only  mili- 
tary rations.  The  technology  will  be  used 
against  people  regardless  of  their  uniform 
or  occupation.  Weather  modification  will  In- 
evitably strike  civilians  harder  than  nearby 
military  objectives.  Will  rain  along  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  TraU  succeed  where  years  of  bomb- 
ing has  not?  And  what  price  will  It  exact 
from  the  agrarian  societies  along  its  path, 
both  friend  and  foe? 

DIFFICtTLTY  OF  DETECTION 

The  Issues  of  command,  control,  and  dis- 
crimination highlight  another  disturbing 
characteristic  of  weather  modification,  the 
difficulty  of  detection.  Unlike  other  weapons, 
it  may  be  possible  to  Initiate  military 
weather  modification  projects  without  being 
detected.  In  other  words,  the  military  results 
may  not  be  visibly  tied  to  the  initiating  party. 
This  raises  the  possibility  of  the  clandestine 
use  of  geophysical  warfare  where  a  country 
does  not  know  if  it  had  been  attacked.  The 
uncertainty  of  this  situation,  the  fear  of  not 
knowing  how  another  country  may  be  alter- 
ing your  climate,  U  highly  destabilizing. 

POSSIBILITY    of    false   CHARGES 

I  can  also  envision  another  possibility. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  VB.  plane  flies 
a  routine,  nonmllltary  mission  near  ChUe, 
Egypt,  or  Tanzania  and  by  some  quirk  of 
fate  a  major  earthquake,  flood,  or  forest  Are 
occurs  in  one  of  these  countries.  Because  we 
have  been  tinkering  with  geophysical  war- 
fare, we  could  be  charged  with  creating  that 
environmental  calamity  due  to  the  mere 
proximity  of  the  U.S.  aircraft.  Propaganda 
would  echo  around  the  world.  There  is  ample 
precedent  for  believing  that  this  covUd  hap- 
pen. We  need  only  remember  the  Incident 
during  the  Korean  war  when  the  North 
Koreans  unjustly  claimed  that  we  were  using 
poison  gas. 

ADMINISTRATION   LEADERSHIP  IN  ARMS  CONTROL 
FIELD 

The  administration  has  shown  great  lead- 
ership in  the  arms  control  fleld.  SALT  and 
the  ban  on  biological  weapons  are  two  excel- 
lent examples.  It  is  to  this  record  that  we 
should  look  for  a  model  to  follow. 

There  are  certain  parallels  between  weath- 
er modification  and  the  early  use  of  chemical 
warfare  In  Vietnam.  Then,  as  now,  we  did 
not  know  the  long-term  consequences  of  our 
actions.  W©  are  only  now  beginning  to  un- 
derstand how  profound  was  our  effect  on  the 
Vietnamese  ecology.  We  cannot  afford  to  re- 
peat this  experience.  Therefore,  I  propose 
that  the  President's  initiative  In  the  bio- 
logical  fleld   could   be   used   as   a   relevant 


model  for  restrictions  on  geophysical  war- 
fare. 

CONSEQUENCES     OP     MILITART     ENVIRONMENTAL 
WARFARE    ON    SCIENTIFIC   COMMTTNITY 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  second  area  of  concern 
deals  with  the  consequences  of  UJ3.  military 
environmental  warfare  on  the  U.S.  sclentiflc 
community.  Geophysical  warfare  can  poison 
the  atmosphere  surrounding  legitimate  In- 
ternational programs  such  as  the  global  at- 
mospheric research  program,  the  Interna- 
tional hydrologlcal  decade  and  meteorology 
In  general.  We  have  already  seen  that  It 
caused  the  U.S.  delegation  at  the  Stockholm 
Conference  to  water  down  a  recommendation 
on  climatic  changes.  The  potential  for  em- 
barrassment is  great  and  for  that  reason 
Senator  Cranston  and  I  conducted  our  corre- 
spondence with  the  Defense  Department  in 
private  for  over  a  year  until  the  issue  broke 
in  the  press. 

Our  scientific  community  could  come  un- 
der suspicion  or  attack  at  these  Interna- 
tional meetings.  The  trust  built  over  the 
years  by  our  excellent  atmospheric  scientists 
could  be  dispelled  in  one  stroke  of  Pentagon 
experimentation.  For  this  reason,  it  Is  of 
paramount  Importance  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  publicly  divorce  all  UJ3.  military 
weather  modification  or  geophysical  research 
activities  from  civilian  organizations. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  already  has  been 
drawn  Into  the  Vietnam  confilct  and  In  a 
most  disturbing  manner.  Who  would  have 
thought  that  the  same  agency  that  teaches 
"Help  Smoky  stamp  out  forest  flres!"  would 
be  contracted  by  the  Pentagon  to  help  create 
firestorms  In  Vietnam.  It  Is  a  sign  of  the 
pervasive  Influence  of  this  mistaken  war. 

ENVIROIfMENTAL  CONSEQUENCES  OF  WXATRZB 
K<»IFICATION 

In  recent  years  we  have  come  to  realize 
that  many  of  ovir  activities  in  society  have 
undesirable  environmental  consequences. 
Too  often  we  learn  of  these  after  much  of 
the  damage  has  been  done.  The  area  of 
weather  modification  has  potential  for  caus- 
ing considerable  environmental  harm  and  I 
regret  the  fact  that  the  public  has  been  kept 
Ignorant  or  what  developments  are  taking 
place. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  testified 
that  it  Is  conducting  a  study  of  climate 
modification  known  as  Project  Nile  Blue.  Un- 
der this  study  a  sophUtlcated  computer 
called  the  niUc  rv  will  further  advance  our 
technological  knowledge  of  how  to  change 
weather  patterns.  Obviously,  such  knowledge 
can  be  used  for  offensive  mUltary  purposes. 

Today  there  exists  the  strong  likelihood 
that  we  have  artlflclally  Increased  rainfall  In 
Indochina.  Obviously,  this  activity  can  be 
significantly  destructive.  Floods  and  Intense 
downpours  can  do  more  than  hinder  troop 
movements;  they  kUl  people  and  they  destroy 
property. 

Such  operations  are  stUl  at  a  primitive 
stage;  however,  beyond  making  rain,  we 
Just  look  to  the  posslbUity  of  prolonging 
droughts,  redirecting  storms  and  hurricanes 
and  setting  off  earthquakes  with  small  nu- 
clear devices.  Even  the  posslbUity  of  perma- 
nently changing  the  world's  climate  by  tam- 
pering with  the  polar  Ice  cap  Is  no  longer 
In  the  realm  of  science  fiction. 

We  learned  at  the  dawn  of  the  atomic  age 
that  no  military  potential  wUl  long  remain 
m  the  sole  control  of  one  power.  It  may  be 
possible,  for  example,  that  as  the  Soviets 
develop  their  computer  technology  their 
weather  control  technology  wlU  progress  cor- 
respondingly. But  we  should  not  be  forced 
into  this  fleld  due  to  some  possible  Soviet 
Interest  and  neither  should  we  encourage 
the  Ufi.S.R.  to  Increase  Its  capability  be- 
cause of  our  experimentations.  It  is  In  the 
best  interest  of  both  countries  to  avoid  a 
technology  race  that  could  culminate  In  en- 
vironmental disasters. 

Many     authorities     have     testifled     that 


weather  modlflcation  Is  a  Pandora's  box.  This 
Is  true  in  more  ways  than  one.  We  not  only 
do  not  know  how  far  our  technology  will 
take  us,  but  we  also  have  no  Idea  of  what 
may  be  the  permanent  consequences  of  the 
experiments  we  have  conducted  so  far.  The 
top  secret  acidic  rain,  produced  by  the  so- 
called  hydroscopic  seeding.  Is  a  prime  ex- 
ample. Has  It  changed  the  acid  content  of 
the  soil?  Does  it  destroy  plant  life  or  alter 
the  ecosystem  of  the  area  on  which  it  falls? 

ABSENCE    OF    NATIONAL    POLICY     ON    WEATHER 
MODIFICATION 

In  the  exchsmge  of  correspondence  with 
the  Department  of  Defense,  Senator  Crans- 
ton and  I  repeatedly  inquired  about  U.S.  na- 
tional policy  regarding  weather  modlflcation. 
In  one  reply  we  were  told  that  weather  mod- 
ification has  been  discussed  in  DOD  for  some 
20  years.  It  probably  goes  back  even  further, 
for  during  World  War  n  we  solved  a  fog 
problem  at  Iwo  Jima  airport  by  blasting  the 
top  off  a  nearby  hill.  Regardless  of  the  time 
span,  the  most  startling  point  is  that  only 
recently  has  an  Under  Secretary's  committee 
been  convened  to  formulate  a  definitive  na- 
tional policy.  Twenty  years  or  more  we  have 
been  moving  toward  a  new  form  of  warfare 
with  no  overall  policy  guidance.  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  Research  and  Engineering.  John  S. 
Foster,  has  said  that  "Presumably  this  poli- 
cy when  completed  will  be  announced  to 
the  Nation  in  some  appropriate  fashion." 

I  think  we  have  all  waited  too  long.  I  must 
also  note  that  the  Pentagon  has  been  most 
uncooperative  In  our  search  for  answers. 
They  have  decided  to  keep  this  aspect  of  our 
Vietnam  policy  secret  from  the  public  and 
from  Congress  except  for  one  or  two  com- 
mittee chairmen. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  the  light  of  the  potential  embarass- 
ment  and  environmental  hazards  Involved 
in  geophysical  warfare,  I  have  three  firm  rec- 
ommendations : 

First.  I  recommend  that  all  geophysical 
research  and  development  be  conducted  un- 
der open,  civilian  auspices  except  designated 
defensive  military  applications  designed  to 
save  lives.  Picking  up  downed  pilots  and  fog 
control  at  airports  would  be  examples  of  per- 
mitted activities.  There  is  no  justification  for 
DOD  to  remain  In  the  business  of  harnessing 
the  environment  for  military  use. 

Second.  I  recommend  that  the  United 
States  reject  all  forms  of  geophysical  war- 
fare as  of  a  date  certain  and  request  other 
nations  to  Join  in  an  international  treaty 
to  that  effect.  The  model  of  the  biological 
agreements  could  well  be  followed,  including 
a  no  first-use  provision. 

Third,  I  recommend  the  creation  of  a 
civilian  oversight  board  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences — NAS,  Environmental  Protection 
Agency — EPA,  Department  of  Defense — DOD. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency — 
ACDA,  Department  of  Agriculture.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Department  of  Com- 
merce— NOAA,  NASA.  Department  of  State 
and  a  nonvoting  representative  from  the 
United  States  Intelligence  Board — USIB,  to 
be  chaired  by  NAS,  to  Insure  that  all  envi- 
ronmental research  and  operations  do  not 
have  covert  military  triplications  and  to  in- 
sure the  divorce  of  military  and  civilian 
scientists  studying  geophysical  engineering. 

H.  Res.  329 

Whereas,  the  Declaration  of  the  1972  United 
Nations  Conference  on  the  Human  Environ- 
ment declared  that  nations  have  the  respon- 
sibility to  ensure  that  their  own  activities 
do  not  damage  the  environment  of  other 
nations:  and 

Whereas,  the  World  Meteorological  Orga- 
nization has  machinery  to  facilitate  Inter- 
national coo[>eratlon  In  meteorology;  and 

Whereas,   environmental   cooperation   can 
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peace; 

ifce  world 

actlv- 

liierefore. 


belp   build   a   foundation   for   worl^ 
and 

Whereas,  there  Is  great  danger  to 
environment  If  weather  modiflcati()n 
Itles  are   used   for   warfare:    Now, 
be  it 

Resolved,  that  It  Is  the  sense  of 
of    Represeatatlves   that    the   Un 
Government    should    seek 
other   members   of   the   United   Nations 
the  prohibition  of  research,  experimentation 
or  use  of  weather  modification  ac 
weapon  of  war. 


tlie 
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agreeme  nt 


tl  rlty  as  a 


LEGISLATION     TO     PROTECT     U.S. 
PUBLISHERS    OF    SOVIET    WORKS 

Wi;S 


Sonets 
th  !ir 


vas 


de  ail, 

this 


'Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and 
pennission  to  extend  his  remark; 
point  in  the  Record  and  to 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker 
commitment  by  the  Soviet  Union 
here  to  international   agreements 
treaties  is  generally  a  promising 
opment — one    Western    nations 
encourage  and  applaud.  The 
too  long  have  tended  to  go 
way    in    international    affairs, 
often  stirring  international 
disagreements  more  than  avoidirjg 

There  is  apparent  reason 
suspect  the  Soviets'  motives  for 
to  the  Universal  Copyright 
effective  May  27,  1973.  The 
nouncement  of  their  accession 
lowed  by  an  ominous  change  ir 
domestic  law  which  would,  amoqg 
things,  allow  the  Soviet 
claim    proprietary    rights    over 
States  and  other  foreign 
the  works  of  Soviet  authors. 

While  information  on  this 
Soviet  law  is  still  limited  to  press 
and  Western  experts  have  not 
an  opportunity  to  study  it  in 
implications  seem  clear.  With 
of  domestic  legal  authority,  and 
machinery  of  the  Universal 
Convention  at  its  disposal,  the 
Government  could  be  in  a  pos 
prevent  further  foreign 
works  by  what  It  considers 
Viet  authors.  It  could  do  so  by 
proprietary  rights  over  their  w 
bringing  suits  in  the  United 
other  countries  against  publishers 
print  those  works. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whatever  gains 
and  publishers  outside  the  Sovle 
might  stand  to  reap  from  Soviet 
pation  in  the  Universal  Copyrlg 
vention  would  surely  be  far 
by  the  damage  that  could  be 
fundamental  human  rights  and 
of  expression  should  the  Soviets 
to  use  their  accession  as  a  muzzle 
eign  publishers  and  Soviet  authors 
lieve  Arm  action  must  be  taken 
make  it  clear  to  the  Soviets  tha 
not  intend  to  stand  for  such  a 
unjust,  and   self-serving   abuse 
Universal  Copyright  Convention. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  am  today 
ducing  legislation  in  the  Houst 
Is  intended  to  block  the  Soviets 
other  nation  from  stifling 
thors  and  isolating  them  from 
side  world  by  bringing  suit  agains 
lean  publishers  who  print  their 
This  legislation  is  supported  by 
thors  League  of  America,  and  is 
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to  legislation  Introduced  March  26  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  John  McClellan, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Patents,  Trademarks,  and  Copyrights. 
The  bill  simply  amends  section  9  of  the 
U.S.  Copyright  Act  to  provide  that  U.S. 
copyrights  shall  vest  only  in  the  author 
of  a  work,  his  executors  or  administra- 
tors, or  his  voluntary  assignees  and  that 
in  no  instance  may  any  foreign  govern- 
ment or  state  diVest  the  author  of  a 
U.S.  copyright  or  bring  action  against 
a  U.S.  publisher  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  regard  the  leg- 
islation I  am  proposing  today  necessar- 
ily as  the  final,  and  certainly  not  the  only, 
device  for  dealing  with  this  most  signif- 
icant problem.  I  feel  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  also  by  our  State  Depart- 
ment and  diplomats  of  other  nations  to 
determine  precisely  the  intent  of  the 
Soviets  and,  through  discussion  and 
negotiation,  to  attempt  to  dissuade  them 
from  any  action  that  would  further  stifle 
their  own  authors  or  deprive  citizens  of 
other  nations  of  access  to  the  writings  of 
any  Soviet  author. 

We  must  be  perfectly  clear  and  firm 
in  any  such  negotiations  that  we  wiU  not 
tolerate  suppression  of  Soviet  authors  or 
any  interference  with  the  right  we  ac- 
cord our  own  citizens  to  read  and  to  pub- 
lish. As  a  Member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  intend  to  do 
everything  possible  to  see  that  the  State 
Department  adopts  a  strategy  that  could 
lead  to  a  satisfactory  diplomatic  resolu- 
tion of  this  problem. 

With  regard  to  enactment  of  remedial 
U.S.  legislation,  I  am  hopeful  that  Sub- 
committee No.  3  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
copyright  law  and  which  is  chaired  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Kastemmekr,  will  take  the  leg- 
islation I  have  proposed  under  immedi- 
ate consideration,  and  will  assess  it  care- 
fully. Whatever  changes  and  improve- 
ments in  the  bill  the  committee  may  wish 
to  make,  I  trust  it  and  this  Congress  will 
share  my  strong  support  for  the  bill's 
basic  purpose  and  intent — to  preserve 
the  rights  of  American  citizens  and 
American  publishers  to  have  access  to 
the  works  of  foreign  authors  regardless 
of  the  views  of  their  governments,  and  to 
defend  the  rights  of  authors  in  every 
country  to  publish  and  be  read  at  least  in 
this  country  without  government  inter- 
ference. 

We  do  not  seek  in  this  bill  to  impose 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  our  system  of  free- 
dom to  publish,  committed  and  devoted 
as  we  are  to  that  freedom.  We  seek  only 
In  this  biU  to  prevent  the  Soviet  Union 
from  imposing  on  us — on  our  citizens  and 
publishers — the  repressive  system  they 
maintain  in  their  country. 

Hopefully,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  re- 
solve this  problem  through  diplomatic 
action,  or  through  domestic  legislation 
such  as  I  have  introduced  today,  or  both, 
without  causing  the  Soviets  to  withdraw 
from  the  Universal  Copyright  Conven- 
tion. Certainly  that  should  be  our  goal. 
But  if  we  cannot  have  continued  freedom 
to  read  and  publish  in  this  country  the 
works  of  dissident  Soviet  authors  with 
Soviet  accession  and  participation  In  the 
Universal   Copyright   Convention,    then 


certainly  we  must  opt  to  retain  that  free- 
dom without  Soviet  accession  to  the  Con- 
vention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  recent  articles 
from  the  Washington  Post,  Publishers 
Weekly,  and  the  New  York  Times  con- 
cerning developments  on  this  matter  fol- 
low: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  28, 1973] 
Soviet  Abuse  of  Copyright  Is  Peared 

Moscow,  March  27. — Physicist  Andrei  Sak- 
harov  and  five  other  liberal  scientists  and 
writers  warned  today  that  the  Soviet  Union's 
agreement  to  Join  the  International  Copy- 
right Convention  could  suppress  rather  than 
protect  the  rights  of  Soviet  authors. 

In  an  open  letter  to  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Orga- 
nization, they  warned  that  the  "harsh  and 
arbitrary"  powers  of  Soviet  censorship  could 
now  possibly  operate  on  an  International 
scale,  supported  by  the  Geneva  Copyright 
Convention. 

The  Soviet  decision  to  Join  the  convention 
was  announced  last  month,  to  be  effective 
May  27. 

Sakharov,  who  helped  develop  the  Soviet 
hydrogen  bomb,  and  the  other  signatories 
said  they  basically  approved  the  Soviet  deci- 
sion, but  wished  to  set  forth  "some  misgiv- 
ings." 

"In  the  special  circumstances  of  our  coun- 
try the  law  about  the  state's  monopoly  of  for- 
eign trade  could  be  converted  Into  a  power 
which  limits  and  even  completely  suppresses 
the  copyrights  of  Soviet  citizens,"  they  said. 

"Ideological  and  aesthetic  censorship  has 
always  been  extremely  rigorous  In  our  coun- 
try, and  in  recent  years  has  become  ever 
more  harsh  and  arbitrary." 
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[Prom  the  Publishers  Week.  Mar.  26,  1973) 

AtTTHOttS,   PUBLISHEKS   DEPLORE    SOVIET   MOVES 
To   CtTBB  DiSSIDEKT  WRITERS  BT   COPYRIGHT 

Laws 

The  Authors  League  of  America  has  asked 
the  State  Department  to  lodge  a  "strong 
protest"  and  demand  that  new  provisions 
of  the  Soviet  copyright  law  be  rescinded  If 
they  provide  a  broad  exemption  for  educa- 
tional materials  or  prevent  foreign  publica- 
tion of  works  by  dissident  Russian  authors. 

In  a  foUow-up  action,  the  Authors  League 
asked  Congress  to  amend  the  American  copy- 
right law  to  prevent  the  U.S.S.R.  or  any  for- 
eign government  from  appropriating  U.S. 
copyrights  granted  to  their  authors  and 
using  them  to  bar  publication  of  the  authors' 
work  in  this  country.  On  March  20,  the 
League  sent  Identical  letters  to  Senator  John 
L.  McClellan  and  Representative  Robert  W. 
Kastenmeler,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Judiciary  Subcommittees  dealing  with 
copyright  matters.  The  letters  cited  an  As- 
sociated Press  Moscow  dispatch  reporting 
adoption  by  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  a  decree 
133  which  they  said  "apparently  Is  designed 
to  permit  the  U.S.S.R.  to  prevent  publication 
of  these  works  abroad  by  bringing  suits  for 
Infringement  of  United  States  or  other  copy- 
rights against  publishers  in  foreign  coun- 
tries who  issue  these  works."  The  U.S.SJl. 
would  presumably  claim  proprietary  rights  In 
the  U.S.  or  other  foreign  copyrights  In  the 
works  of  dissident  authors — copyrights  which 
will  be  secured  by  Its  forthcoming  adherence 
to  the  Universal  Copyright  Convention. 

Others  throughout  the  American  publish- 
ing Industry  also  voiced  concern  at  reports 
from  Moscow  that  the  Soviets  had  taken 
steps  to  amend  their  domestic  copyright  law 
In  ways  that  would  nullify  any  benefits  aris- 
ing from  adherence  to  the  UCC.  Details  of 
the  new  provisions  were  not  known  as  this 
issue  of  PW  went  to  press. 

An  emergency  meeting  was  called  by  the 
Association  of  American  Publishers  Board  of 
Directors  for  March  21  to  discuss  ramifica- 


tions of  reports  that  the  Soviets  had  amended 
their  domestic  copyright  law  on  February  2 
to  exempt  books  used  for  "nonprofit  scien- 
tific and  educational  purposes"  from  royalty 
payments  and  to  allow  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  acquire  control  of  foreign  copyrights 
of  Soviet  authors  and  thus  prevent  publica- 
tion of  dissident  authors  abroad. 

"Authors  League  respectfully  urges  the 
State  Department  to  Immediately  obtain  for 
It  and  other  Interested  organizations  trans- 
lation and  analysis  of  new  provisions."  Au- 
thors League  President  Jerome  Weldman 
said  m  a  March  19  telegram  to  Secretary  of 
State  William  P.  Rogers.  "If  these  have  ef- 
fects reported  ...  It  Is  essential  U.S.  imme- 
diately make  strong  protest  to  U.S.SJi.  and 
demand  provisions  be  rescinded." 

State  Department  officials  said  they  were 
surprised  at  the  actions  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment and  had  requested  the  Moscow  Embassy 
to  furnish  a  summary  and  translation  of  the 
amendments  to  the  domestic  Soviet  copy- 
right law  of  1961. 

If  they  provide  a  broad  exemption  for  edu- 
cational materials,  the  Authors  League 
pointed  out,  a  vast  proportion  of  all  U.S. 
books  published  In  the  Soviet  Union  after 
the  May  27  effective  date  for  accession  to 
UCC  would  receive  no  copyright  protection. 
Robert  L.  Bernstein,  Chairman  of  the  AAP, 
said  that  American  publishers  had  made  It 
clear  to  the  delegation  of  Soviet  publishing 
authorities  on  their  recent  visit  to  the  United 
States  "that  the  promising  atmosphere  en- 
gendered by  the  Soviet's  extension  of  law  and 
equity  to  proprietors  of  intellectual  products 
would  be  Jeopardized  by  attempts  to  exploit 
the  International  copyright  regulations  as  a 
weapon  to  silence  Soviet  writers. 

"It  Is  very  regrettable  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has  apparently  chosen  to  Ignore  the 
sensitivity  of  U.S.  authors,  publishers  and  ail 
those  Interested  In  freedom  and  harmonious 
International  relations,"  said  Bernstein,  pres- 
ident of  Random  House. 

Boris  I.  Stukalln.  Chairman  of  the  State 
Committee  for  Publishing,  Printing  and  Book 
Distribution  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Council  of  Min- 
isters, and  four  high-ranking  colleagues  de- 
parted from  New  York  the  first  week  of 
March  after  completing  a  historic  two-week 
visit  as  guests  of  the  AAP.  They  met  with 
U.S.  officials  and  dozens  of  American  pub- 
lishers In  New  York,  Boston  and  Chicago.  "As 
hosts  of  the  first  such  delegation  of  rank- 
ing oflBcials  In  the  publishing  Industry  In  the 
U.S.S.R.,  AAP  representatives  and  publisher 
members  had  not  wished  to  anticipate  pub- 
licly during  Chairman  Stukalin's  stay  In  this 
country  the  fears  that  many  had  voiced  pri- 
vately to  their  guests  about  the  possibility 
that  some  would  wish  to  use  UCC  to  repress 
Soviet  authors."  Mr.  Bernstein  said. 

The  Authors  League  had  earlier  sought  as- 
surances from  the  State  Department  that 
U.S.  authors  would  receive  adequate  protec- 
tion In  the  U.S.S.R.  under  any  copyright 
agreement  resulting  from  generally  Improved 
U.S. -Soviet  relations  and  the  trade  negotia- 
tions between  the  two  countries. 

In  a  letter  to  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  Bruce  C.  Ladd,  Jr.,  the  League  on 
December  10  said:  "We  know  that  the  United 
States  does  not  favor  or  condone  Soviet  sup- 
pression of  writers  and  artists;  we  only  sug- 
gest that  caution  be  taken  ...  to  avoid  giv- 
ing them  [the  Soviets)  the  opportunity  to 
distill  such  a  claim  out  of  the  copyright  dis- 
cussions" (PW.  February  12). 

It  could  be  said  that  this.  In  effect.  Is  what 
has  happened.  While  the  Soviet  publishing 
delegation  was  In  this  country,  tha  news  that 
the  U.S.S.R.  had  acceded  to  UCC  was  cheered 
by  American  publishers.  Only  after  the  dele- 
gation returned  home  did  word  emerge  that 
stiff  new  provisions  In  the  copyright  law 
would  enable  authorities  to  clamp  down  on 
Soviet  authors  who  attempt  to  publish  abroad 
without  going  through  government  proce- 
dures. 


In  the  opinion  of  Roger  W.  Straus.  Jr., 
president  of  Farrar,  Straus  &  Glroux,  which 
publishes  Alexander  I.  Solzhenltsyn  and  other 
Russian  authors,  there  Is  "absolutely  no 
doubt  that  the  Soviet  Government  can  now 
control  publication  at  home  and  abroad." 
Adherence  to  UCC  gives  the  Soviet  Gorern- 
ment  a  handle  on  foreign  publishers  it  did 
not  hare  before  the  Soviets  joined  the  inter- 
national copyright  system,  he  told  PW. 

If  press  reports  from  Moscow  are  accurate, 
the  Soviet  Government  will  now  be  able  to 
prosecute  authors  who  fall  to  comply  with 
domestic  publishing  procedures.  It  will  also 
be  able  to  go  to  court  In  the  United  States 
to  enjoin  U.S.  publishers  from  publishing 
any  given  Soviet  work,  Mr.  Straus  said. 

"It  is  a  deplorable  situation,"  he  added.  "It 
puts  Solzhenltsyn  In  a  far  more  complicated 
and  strangulated  position." 

It  has  now  become  obvious  that  one  motive 
the  Soviets  had  In  Joining  the  international 
copyright  family  was  to  suppress  their  own 
underground  writers.  But  that  was  not  the 
only  motive,  according  to  Soviet  experts  In 
Washington.  They  were  also  Interested  In 
earning  royalty  payments  from  the  West  and 
In  getting  Into  world  trade  generally  as  part 
of  an  Improvement  In  East-West  relations. 

"At  that  point,  the  Russians  began  to 
think,"  one  authority  on  So\iet  affairs  told 
PW,  "and  they  saw  that  If  they  Joined  the 
copjxight  system  they  might  be  able  to  con- 
trol their  own  authors  whose  works  have 
been  published  abroad  without  approval  of 
the  government." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  25,  1973] 
U.S.  Authors  Ask  a  Bar  to  Soviet — Seek 
To    Block    Copyright    Actions    in    U.S. 

COLTITS 

(By  Wolfgang  Saxon) 

The  Authors  League  of  America  has  urged 
Congressional  action  to  prevent  the  Soviet 
Government  from  using  the  American  courts 
to  enforce  Its  claim  to  copyright  control  over 
the  works  of  Soviet  authors. 

The  request  for  a  change  In  the  United 
States  Copyright  Act  reflected  concern  that 
Moscow  might  use  the  courts  In  a  new 
worldwide  campaign  to  stifle  the  voices  of 
dissident  Soviet  authors. 

Thomas  C.  Brennan,  counsel  of  a  Senate 
Judiciary  subcommittee  on  copyright  and 
patent  legislation,  commented  In  Washing- 
ton that  Senator  John  L.  McClellan,  chair- 
man of  the  panel,  shared  the  league's  concern 
and  that  the  Arkansas  Democrat  would  In- 
troduce the  amendment  It  proposed  early 
this  week. 

The  Soviet  Union  notified  UNESCO,  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultiu^l  Organization,  last  month  that  It 
wished  to  become  a  party  to  the  Universal 
Cop>Tlght  Convention,  assuring  foreign  au- 
thors that  their  works  would  no  longer  be 
pirated  at  will  and  that  they  would  be  paid 
regular  royalties  by  the  Soviet  Union  s  state- 
run  publishing  houses. 

LEGALITIES  ARE  FOUND 

But  after  the  Initial  elation  over  the  an- 
nouncement in  Western  countries,  reports 
from  Moscow  Indicated  that  the  fine  print  In 
the  revised  Soviet  copyright  statute  con- 
tained legal  machinery  for  halting  the  for- 
eign publication  of  Soviet  authors  deemed 
unpubllshable  In  their  own  country  for  ideo- 
logical reasons,  such  as  the  Nobel-Prlze 
novelist  Aleksandr  Solzhenltsyn. 

Under  a  loosely  defined  provision,  the 
Soviet  Government  appeared  to  claim  copy- 
right control  over  the  works  of  Soviet  citi- 
zens. The  law  and  Soviet  accession  to  the  In- 
teriiatlonal  convention  would  therefore  per- 
mit the  Government  to  take  legal  action 
against  either  the  author  of  an  "under- 
ground" manuscript  or  his  foreign  publisher. 

If  the  author  contends  that  his  writing 
found  its  way  Into  print  abroad  without  his 


consent,  the  Soviet  Government  could  sue 
publishers  to  halt  publication  In  more  than 
60  countries  now  honoring  the  convention. 
If  the  author  admits  a  part  In  smuggling  his 
"unpubllshable"  manuscript  abroad,  he  could 
himself  be  prosecuted  In  the  Soviet  courts 
for  defaming  the  Soviet  Union. 

To  blunt  this  double-edged  threat,  the 
American  authors'  group,  headed  by  Jerome 
Weldman,  proposed  that  the  United  States 
copyright  law  be  changed  to  disallow  claims 
to  copyright  control  by  any  foreign  govern- 
ment. 

In  letters  to  Senator  McClellan  and  his 
counterpart  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Robert  W.  Kastenmeler,  Democrat  of  Wis- 
consin, Mr.  Weldman  set  forth  an  amendment 
that  would  uphold  a  foreign  author's  right 
to  his  own  work  against  Infringement  by  his 
own  government. 


T^^TENTY-FIVE   YEARS    AFTER 
FULTON 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  25  years 
after  Sir  Winston  Churchill  made  his 
historic  Iron  Curtam"  speech  at  West- 
minster College  in  Fulton.  Mo.,  when  he 
was  introduced  by  President  Harry  S 
Truman,  the  grandson  of  Sir  Winston, 
the  Honorable  Winston  S.  Churchill, 
Member  of  Parliament,  also  delivered 
an  able  and  significant  address  at 
the  same  place.  The  occasion  was  the 
receipt  of  honorary  degrees  by  Mr. 
Churcliill  and  the  Honorable  W.  Averell 
Harriman.  Mr.  Churchill  was  introduced 
by  a  former  disting\ushed  Ambassador  to 
the  Court  of  St.  James's,  the  Honorable 
Lewis  W.  Douglas. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Churchill's  address  on 
May  21,  1972,  was  "25  Years  After  Ful- 
ton: A  New  Balance."  Mr.  Churchill 
made  eloquent  reference  to  the  address 
of  his  grandfather  25  years  before  and  to 
its  momentous  significance  to  the  time 
in  which  it  was  made  and  to  historj'.  With 
penetrating  understanding  Mr.  Church- 
ill reviewed  the  events  of  the  Intervening 
years  and  finally  surveyed  the  situation 
in  the  world  at  the  time  of  his  own  ad- 
dress. As  Sir  Winston's  address  at  Ful- 
ton in  1946  in  power  and  prescience  was 
equal  to  or  even  surpassed  some  of  his 
great  prewar  speeches,  so  does  the  speech 
of  his  grandson,  rising  to  his  own  emi- 
nence in  British  and  world  recognition, 
reveal  that  he  too  is  man  of  broad  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  world  affairs 
and  perhaps  also  has  a  prescience  which 
win  later  receive  high  commendation. 

Therefore,  for  its  reminder  of  and  ref- 
erences to  the  great  "Iron  Curtain" 
speech  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill  and  for 
its  own  important  contribution  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  world  events  in  the  last 
25  years  as  well  as  in  1972,  I  commend 
the  Honorable  Winston  S.  ChurchiU's  ad- 
dress at  Fulton  to  my  colleagues  and  to 
my  fellow  countrymen,  who  will  ever  re- 
vere the  Churchill  name,  and  include  it 
in  the  Record  following  these  remarks: 

Commencement  Day  Address 

(By   the   Honorable   W^lnston    S.    Churchill, 

MJ».) 

MR.     CHTTRCHILL'S     ADDRESS 

Ambassador  Douglas.  President  Davidson, 
Governor  Harriman,  members  of  the  board  of 
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trustees,  faculty  tuid  graduates  ol 
minster  College,  families  and  frien(  s,  it  Is 
a  very  great  privilege  and  honor  foi  me  to 
have  been  invited  here  as  your  guest  today, 
and  I  particularly  appreciate  this  chiance  of 
at  last  visiting  tbU  magnificent  meaorlal  to 
my  grandfather.  It  is  a  very  great  |  Pleasure 
for  me  to  have  been  done  the  honor  i  if  being 
Introduced  by  Ambassador  Douglas,  who  is 
known  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantl(  as  not 
only  a  distinguished  diplomat,  but  a  very 
gallant  gentleman,  and  certainly  a  ve  ry  close 
and  long  standmg  friend  of  my  family.  It  is 
also  a  fact  of  which  I  am  proud  that  Gover- 
nor Harrlman  and  his  new  bride,  wit:  i  whom 
I  have  some  passing  acquaintance,  st  ould  be 
on  the  platform  with  me  today. 

Tou  have  given  me  a  very  tall  ord«  r  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  to  ask  me  here  tc  follow 
where  my  father  and  my  grandfathe;  ■  before 
me  have  addressed  you.  It  is  perh  ips  in- 
evitable that  anyone  who  comes  t<  •  speak 
at  Pulton,  and  stands  at  this  podium ,  which 
I  believe  my  grandfather  used  the  day  he 
made  his  famous  speech  here:  that  me  stand 
imder  Winston  CburcbiU's  shadow  of  bis 
"Iron  Curtain"  speech.  The  fact  that  I  have 
the  privilege  of  bearing  his  name  maces  this 
task  no  easier,  I  can  assure  you  of  tliat;  In- 
deed the  reverse  is  the  case:  but  thoi;  gh  it  Is 
an  awesome  task,  as  I  am  all  too  wel  aware. 
It  is  also  a  very  special  privilege  for  me  to 
have  been  invited  here  as  your  gues^  today. 
I  would  like  to  say  how  much  I  ha  ve  been 
impressed  by  all  I  have  seen  of  the  college 
and  in  particular  of  the  memorial  iiere  In 
this  very  pleasant  weekend  that  I  hi.ve  had 
the  chance  of  spending  among  you.  I  believe 
my  grandfather,  when  he  came  to  Pulton, 
said,  T  have  been  told  that  Mid-America  Is 
the  heart  of  isolationism.  I  don't  knoir  about 
that,"  he  added  with  a  twinkle,  "but  when 
it  came  to  the  late  war.  Mid-America  proved 
to  be  the  backbone  of  the  nation."  And  I 
think  ladles  and  gentlemen  that  th<  ROTC 
ceremony  that  I  had  the  privilege  sf  wit- 
nessing this  morning  shows  in  no  smal  I  meas- 
ure that  this  Is  still  the  case  todayjAnd  I 
think  the  role  to  which  they  aspire  of  be- 
longing to  a  citizen  army  is  a  noble  c  ne  and 
a  very  vital  one.  and  all  congratulations  to 
them  and  indeed  to  all  of  you  who  to  lay  are 
graduating,  and  to  your  parents  too  who  I 
know  are  with  you  here  now. 

This  magnificent  memorial  to  Chu:  chill — 
this  blitzed  Wren  church  translated  fi  om  the 
smouldering  ruins  of  wartime  London  to  the 
heartland  of  America — Is  more  than  a  me- 
morial to  one  man. 

It  Is  a  memorial  to  the  common  heritage 
and  blood,  common  suffering  and  saci  ifice  of 
the  British  and  American  peoples.  It|ls  also 
a  memorial  to  the  highest  aspiration^  of  the 
human  spirit  to  achieve  beauty,  peijTectlon 
and  peace. 

These  walls,  transported  stone  b5  stone 
from  England,  may  bear  witness  to  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  Man  but,  by  their  recon- 
struction here  In  the  heart  of  Americi,  they 
stand  cks  avowal  of  the  enduring  determina- 
tion of  our  two  peoples  that  never  agafc  shall 
a  World  War  darken  the  face  of  the 
and  afnict  Its  miseries  on  mankind. 

Churchill's  speech  at  Fulton  was  tlie  first 
of  four  speeches  that  In  their  power  and  In 
their  prescience,  equal  or  even  surptss  the 
pre-war  speeches  In  which  he  had  given 
warning  of  the  threat  to  the  world  md  to 
world  peace  posed  by  the  growmg  power  of 
Nazi  CJermany. 

In  1946  the  world  stood  at  a  croasroeds. 
The  mists  of  war  still  obscured  the  st  ape  of 
the  world  which  was  emerging  from  tl  le  bat- 
tlefield. A  new  balance  of  world  powsr  was 
evolving. 

The  United  States  stood  at  the  plnnicle  of 
power.  Her  industry  accounted  for  iO  per 
cent  of  the  world's  total  production  aid  she 
possessed,  on  top  of  that,  a  monopoly  of 
nuclear  power. 


Earth 


The  British  people,  who  had  borne  the 
bnmt  In  both  conflicts  and  made  the  great- 
est sacrifice  of  resources  and  blood,  stood  ex- 
hausted. We  were  about  to  embark  on  the 
task  of  converting  the  British  Empire  Into  a 
Commonwealth  of  Independent  countries. 
That  task  has  today  been  accomplished.  This 
p>eaceful  change  from  Empire  Into  Common- 
wealth will  be  regarded  by  historians  as  an 
outstanding  achievement  of  statesmanship. 
The  Commonwealth,  which  today  comprises 
one  quarter  of  the  people  of  the  world,  pro- 
vides a  bridge  between  the  races  and  conti- 
nents— a  bridge  more  vital  today  than  ever 
before. 

By  contrast  the  might  of  the  Soviet  Union 
was  to  increase  dramatically  In  Eastern  and 
Central  Europe,  harnessing  the  labour  and 
skills  of  some  two  himdred  million  of  the 
most  able  and  technologically  advanced  peo- 
ple In  the  world  who — against  their  wishes — 
found  themselves  incorporated  into  a  new 
Soviet  empire. 

Since  the  last  years  of  the  war  Churchill 
had  recognized  the  Stalinist  threat  to  the 
countries  of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  and 
had  tried  to  alert  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  the  dangers.  But  the  United  States 
leaders  and  American  public  opinion  took  a 
more  optimistic  view  of  the  situation.  His 
advice  went  unheeded  and  by  1946  almost  all 
U.S.  forces  had  been  withdrawn  from  Europe. 
He  realised  the  true  meaning  of  the  word 
"liberation"  by  the  Soviet  Bed  Army  of  the 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe — great  nations 
such  as  Poland,  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia, 
so  many  of  whose  citizens  were  to  find  refuge 
and  a  new  home  in  your  country.  By  1946 
it  had  become  clear  to  Churchill  that  all 
Britain  had  gone  to  war  for.  all  the  Western 
democracies  had  fought  so  long  to  achieve — 
the  end  of  tyranny  In  Europe  and  a  peaceful 
world — was  being  threatened.  Czechoslovakia 
was  in  danger,  Vienna  and  much  of  Austria 
was  under  Soviet  domination  and  the  coun- 
tries of  Western  Kurope  lay  devastated  and 
defenceless.  The  Iron  Curtain,  as  he  put  It, 
was  descending  across  Europe.  No  one  could 
tell  where  or  whether  It  would  stop.  He  saw 
that  only  the  United  States,  possessing  su- 
preme nuclear  power  In  the  world,  could 
save  the  situation.  Thus  he  came  to  Pulton 
to  put  his  case  to  the  American  people. 

"The  Iron  Curtain"  speech,  as  It  has  come 
to  be  known,  caused  a  great  stir  at  the  time. 
It  was  disavowed  by  the  State  Department 
and  roundly  attacked  by  statesmen  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  large  sections  of 
the  press.  Churchill  found  himself  greeted 
in  New  York  City  by  hostile  crowds  of  pickets. 
It  was  a  speech  that  shattered  many  illusions 
and  ran  counter  to  the  universal  hope,  with 
the  death  of  Hitler  and  the  destruction  of 
Nazi  Germany,  that  tyranny  had  been  de- 
stroyed and  the  threat  of  war  had  been 
banished  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  message  of  the  Pulton  speech — Ini- 
tially ignored — was  to  be  translated  Into 
action  by  the  United  States,  though  sadly 
not  In  time  to  save  Czechoslovakia  and  the 
remaining  vestiges  of  freedom  that  might 
have  survived  In  other  Eastern  European 
countries.  But  through  the  Marshall  Plan, 
the  Atlantic  Alliance  and,  above  all  with 
the  backing  of  the  American  nuclear  shield, 
the  countries  of  Western  Europe  were  saved. 
Only  a  few  months  after  Pulton.  Churchill 
spoke  in  Zurich.  Surveying  the  devastation 
of  our  continent  where  countless  men  and 
women  were  homeless.  Industry  was  para- 
lysed and  hunger  and  poverty  lurked  through 
many  lands,  he  called  on  the  peoples  of 
Europe  to  Join  together  and  build  a  United 
States  of  Europe.  This  grand  conception 
which  fired  the  Imagination  of  millions  Is 
only  now,  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  on 
its  way  to  becoming  a  reality.  By  January 
next  year  ten  nations.  Including  Britain, 
comprising  between  them  some  300  million 
people,  will  be  Joined  together  in  buUdlng 


a  second  bastion  of  Western  Civilisation  to 
stand  alongside  the  United  States.  This 
unity — and  Britain's  part  in  It — will  enable 
Europe  to  share  with  the  United  States  the 
burdens  of  defence  and  make  a  greater  con- 
tribution towards  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems that  beset  the  developing  nations  of 
the  world. 

In  the  years  between  1946  and  1949  the 
safety  of  the  Western  World  depended  upon 
the  American  monopoly  of  nuclear  power. 
But  by  1949  this  position  was  being  chal- 
lenged by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  communists 
had  taken  over  China  and  would  soon 
threaten  Korea  and  South  East  Asia.  In  1949 
at  Llandudno,  Wales,  Churchill  called  on  the 
Western  powers  to  bring  matters  with  the 
Soviets  to  a  head  and  hammer  out  a  settle- 
ment while  the  Western  Powers  could  still 
negotiate  from  a  position  of  strength.  He 
spoke  In  vain. 

In  May  1953  shortly  after  Stalin's  death, 
Churchill  spoke  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  supremacy  of  the  West  was  already  In 
question.  We  could  no  longer  talk  from 
strength.  Nevertheless,  the  Russian  regime 
was  under  g^eat  stress.  He  accordingly  called 
for  a  summit  meeting  of  the  Western  Powers 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  try  to  reach  a  settle- 
ment with  the  new  rulers  of  Russia.  It  Is 
Ironic  to  think  that  many  of  the  same  states- 
men who  had  denounced  the  Pulton  speech 
SiS  "war-mongering"  were  quick  to  criticize 
the  speech  of  May  1963  as  "appeasement." 
One  nuiy  conclude  that  it  Is  a  thankless  task 
to  be  a  prophet  and  to  warn  the  world  of  a 
reality  it  does  not  wish  to  face.  But  it  Is 
only  those  who — forsaking  the  Idol  of  Instant 
popular  acclaims-declare  fiercely  and  fear- 
lessly the  truth  who  when  history  comes  to 
be  written,  rank  as  statesmen. 

There  have  been  many  summit  meetings 
since.  A  vital  one  Is  today  in  progress.  But  if 
we  draw  a  balance  sheet  comparing  the  situa- 
tion today  with  that  of  1953,  we  must  in  all 
honesty  confess  that  our  defeats  far  out- 
weigh our  successes. 

1953  marked  the  beginning  of  the  tension 
between  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand 
and  Britain  and  Prance  on  the  other.  In  the 
Middle  East,  which  was  to  characterise  much 
of  the  decade.  Our  differences  In  that  vital 
area  only  served  the  Interests  of  our  foes. 
Who  would  have  thought  In  1953  that  the 
dominant  Infiuence  In  the  Middle  East  today 
would  be  Soviet?  That  there  would  be  more 
Red  Army  personnel  In  Egypt  than  there  were 
British  troops  in  India  at  the  height  of  Brit- 
ish rule  one-hundred  yesu^  ago?  That  the 
Soviet  fleet  would  be  a  force  to  reckon  with 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Indian  Ocean? 
That  Soviet  diplomacy  would  rival  that  of  the 
United  States  and  Britain  in  the  Indian- 
subcontinent?  That  Soviet  Influence  would 
have  penetrated  deep  Into  Africa?  That  the 
Soviet  Union  would  have  reached  a  position 
of  military  parity  with  the  United  States? 
All  this  has  come  about  in  the  space  of  the 
last  15  years.  It  has  come  on  us  like  a  thief 
In  the  night.  And  though  each  successive  set- 
back has  created  a  temporary  shock,  it  Is  soon 
forgotten  as  have  been  the  Soviet  repressions 
in  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia. 

But  the  picture  Is  not  all  dark.  There  may 
be  grounds  for  hope  where  It  has  been  least 
expected. 

Today,  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  Pulton, 
we  stand  once  again  at  a  crossroads.  For  the 
flrst  time  since  those  early  post-war  years  a 
new  balance  Is  evolving  in  the  world  with  the 
rise  of  new  centres  of  power  in  Europe,  China 
and  Japan.  Then  the  crossroads  were  In 
Europe:  today  they  are  in  Asia. 

Just  as  the  changed  balance  of  power  at 
the  end  of  the  war  led  to  a  new  era  which 
soon  came  to  be  characterised  as  the  Cold 
War,  the  prospect  before  us  threatens  to  be  a 
struggle  for  Asia.  The  old  mould — the  struc- 
ture of  a  two-power  world — is  broken.  We  are 
moving  into  a  new  and  fluid  situation  that 
will  be  ruled  by  many  unknown  factors.  Cer- 
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talnly  the  monopoly  of  power  that  has  been 
wielded  by  the  peoples  of  Europe  and  of  Eu- 
ropean origin,  which  of  course  Includes  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  Is  at  an 
end.  The  balance  has  shifted  eastwards.  Five 
or  ten  years  from  now  who  will  rule  the  score 
or  so  Independent  countries  of  Asia?  Will  it 
be  the  Chinese,  will  it  be  the  Russians,  the 
Japanese,  or  will  they  still  stand  as  free  and 
independent  countries  controlling  their  own 
destinies?  These  are  questions  which  will 
vitally  affect  all  of  us  in  the  coming  years. 

Japan  with  her  economic  dynamism  has 
risen  to  third  place  In  the  league  of  the 
world's  Industrial  powers  and  her  Influence 
In  Asia  is  becoming  Increasingly  a  factor  to 
be  reckoned  with.  Should  she  ever  decide  to 
match  her  military  power  to  her  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  resources,  she  would  be 
a  most  formidable  i>ower. 

China,  with  a  quarter  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation, though  in  no  way  approaching  Japan 
in  Industrial  power  and  economic  might,  by 
her  very  size  and  above  all  by  her  growing 
military  power  has  stepped  on  to  the  stage  of 
world  affairs  to  take  up  her  rightful  place. 

A  month  ago  I  was  in  Peking  where  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  discussing  the  new  situa- 
tion with  Premier  Chou-En-lal  and  other 
Chinese  leaders.  A  number  of  events  have 
combined  together  to  propel  China  on  to  the 
stage  of  world  affairs.  The  two  most  signif- 
icant were  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia In  1968  and  the  new  policy  of  the  United 
States  In  Asia. 

The  first  brought  home  to  Chinese  leaders 
the  vulnerability  of  their  position  should 
their  Ideological  differences,  overseas  rivalries 
and  common  border  disputes,  ever  lead  to  a 
conflict.  It  Is  above  all,  fear  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Soviet  ambitions  that  niles  Chi- 
nese foreign  policy  considerations  today.  They 
find  themselves  faced  with  an  army  of  more 
than  one  million  Soviet  troops  armed  with 
nuclear  weapons  ranged  along  the  length  of 
their  7,000  mile  border.  This  military  force — 
which  stands  at  some  44  divisions  of  Soviet 
troops  compared  to  the  more  than  31  divi- 
sions with  which  the  Soviets  favour  us  in  Eu- 
rope— represents  a  trebling  of  Soviet  military 
manpower  on  their  Eastern  border  In  the 
space  of  the  last  three  years.  It  is  not  with- 
out significance  that  the  Russians  have 
achieved  this  without  decreasing  by  so  much 
as  one  division  their  forces  facing  us  in  West- 
em  Europe. 

To  the  rulers  of  the  Church  in  medieval 
times  Ignorance  and  disbelief  was  Just  tol- 
erable: the  cardinal  sin  was  heresy.  So  to  the 
Chinese  the  Soviet  leaders'  "revisionism"  or 
backsliding  on  the  true  doctrines  of  Marxism- 
Leninism,  Is  anathema.  "After  all  we  both 
started  at  the  same  point,"  the  Chinese  com- 
plain with  bitterness. 

There's  no  doubt  that  today  there  exists  a 
deep  gulf  of  hatred  between  the  leaders  of 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Nothing  drama- 
tised this  more  starkly  than  the  spectacle  of 
the  two  communist  giants  vilifying  each 
other  in  the  Security  Council  In  December 
last  year  over  the  Third  Indo-Paklstanl  War. 
It  is  a  hatred  that  is  on  both  sides  tinged 
with  fear.  The  Chinese  fear  is  of  the  vast 
nuclear  superiority  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  possibility  of  a  pre-emptive  nuclear  strike 
and  certainly  It  Is  Impossible  for  a  visitor  to 
China  today  not  to  notice  the  vast  pro- 
gramme of  shelter  construction  that  Is  under 
way.  All  over  the  country  a  new  16  mile 
underground  railway  system  has  been  built 
In  Peking  but,  although  completed  a  year 
ago.  It  Is  not  open  to  the  general  public.  Those 
who  have  seen  It  believe  that  it  has  been 
constructed  as  a  nuclear  blast  shelter.  The 
efficacy  of  such  precautions  must  be  open  to 
doubt  but,  as  the  Chinese  themselves  point 
out:  what  better  way  of  psychologically  re- 
adjusting their  people  towards  a  new  direc- 
tion of  threat  than  to  have  them  digging 
bomb-sheltert>  in  the  cities  and  villages 
throughout  China. 


The  Russians,  for  their  part,  have  a  more 
long-term  fear  of  what  they  are  not  above 
referring  to  as  the  "yellow  peril,"  particularly 
as  Chinese  nuclear  capacity  becomes  more 
substantial. 

In  the  wake  of  the  United  States'  military 
withdrawal  from  Indo-Chlna — which  in  terms 
of  combat  troops  Is  already  completed — a  new 
struggle  for  Asia  has  already  got  under  way. 
My  talks  with  China's  leaders  left  me  In  no 
doubt  that  even  In  the  context  of  South 
East  Asia,  the  United  States  Is  seen  as  yes- 
terday's enemy.  With  Soviet  Infiuence  In 
Hanoi  paramount  as  a  result  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  far  greater  material  backing  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  offensive,  the  Chinese  are 
deeply  concerned  at  what  they  see  as  Soviet 
'expansionism'  not  only  in  South  East  Asia 
but  In  the  India  sub-continent,  the  Indian 
Ocean,  Persian  Gulf,  Mediterranetm  and  Mid- 
dle East. 

At  a  time  when  the  United  States  is  bent  on 
reducing  the  burdens  of  alliance  and  protec- 
tion, the  Soviet  Union  shows  Itself  eager  to 
take  them  up  by  establishing  colonial-type 
treaties  with  Egypt,  India  and  Iraq.  This  is 
In  mEirked  contrast  to  the  "stand  on  your  own 
feet"  doctrines  of  President  Nixon  and  Chair- 
man Mao-tse-tung  and  inevitably  presents  a 
grave  threat  to  the  Independence  of  the  de- 
veloping nations  of  the  world. 

Obsessed  with  the  power  of  the  United 
States,  the  Chinese  leaders  long  failed  to  ob- 
serve the  rise  of  Soviet  Influence  throughout 
Asia.  No  one  can  say  what  are  the  precise 
calculations  of  the  rulers  In  Peking.  But  cer- 
tainly their  private  and  many  of  their  pub- 
lic declarations  show  growing  awareness  that 
the  main  threat  to  them  does  not  come  from 
the  Western  Powers.  If  this  be  so,  it  must 
be  the  aim  of  Western  statesmanship  to  en- 
sure that  we  live  together  If  not  In  friend- 
ship at  least  In  mutual  forbearance.  How  far 
that  relationship  can  prosper  will  largely  de- 
pend on  their  respect  for  us  and  that  re- 
spect will  depend  In  Its  turn  on  the  determi- 
nation which  we  show  to  defend  our  Inter- 
ests against  forces  which  may  seem  as  hos- 
tile to  them  as  they  do  to  us. 

The  other  and  surer  source  of  comfort  Is 
the  revival  of  Western  Europe.  A  revival 
which  owes  so  much  to  American  support 
and  defence  In  the  difficult  and  dangerous 
post-war  years. 

Our  economic  revival  Is  already  far  ad- 
vanced and  with  the  extension  of  the  Euro- 
pean Community  will  gain  In  Impetus.  This 
should  enable  us  to  shoulder  with  you  more 
of  the  burden  of  defence  which  you  have 
carried  for  so  long  alone  and  a  more  generous 
programme  of  assistance  to  the  developing 
nations.  In  the  revival  of  Europe  and  the 
close  conjunction  of  a  united  Europe  with 
the  United  States,  lies  the  best,  perhaps  the 
only  hope  of  retrieving  the  mistakes  of  the 
past  and  meeting  the  dangers  of  the  future. 

Those  of  us  who  never  knew  the  Second 
World  War — and  we  are  after  all  In  the  ma- 
jority In  the  world  today — must  ensure  that 
we  do  not  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  genera- 
tions that  have  preceded  us.  At  all  costs  an- 
other, and  potentially  final,  world  war  must 
be  avoided — but  so  too  must  the  spread  of 
tyranny.  The  "two  gaunt  marauders" — tyr- 
anny and  war — to  which  Churchill  referred 
In  his  Pulton  speech  still  stalk  the  globe 
today. 

There  are  others — ^poverty,  disease  and 
famine — as  he  rightly  recognised.  After  all 
what  is  freedom  of  spirit  to  a  man  who 
does  not  possess  the  most  basic  freedoms 
of  all — ^freedom  from  poverty,  hunger  and 
disease?  If  even  half  of  all  that  has  been 
spent  on  armaments  in  the  past  quarter  cen- 
tury Mhd  been  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the 
human  race,  can  anyone  doubt  that  the 
world  would  today  be  a  better  place?  It  has 
been  a  tragic  fact  that  over  the  two  years  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
been  engaged  In  the  Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tions Talks,  the  armaments  race  has  been 


continuing  at  a  faster  rate  than  ever  before. 

It  must  be  the  hope  of  all  that  the  states- 
men now  meeting  In  Moscow  will  success- 
fully resolve  this  problem  so  that  the  world 
can  turn  from  the  catastrophic  course  of 
piling  up  weapons  of  mass  destruction  to- 
wards a  new  era — an  era  of  prosperity  and 
advance  unhampered  by  Intolerable  levels  of 
military  expenditure,  of  freedom  not  threat- 
ened by  tyranny  and  of  peace  built  not  on 
fear  but  on  friendship. 

There  was  a  time,  not  so  very  long  ago, 
when  the  people  of  America  were  In  love 
with  the  world.  Today  you  seem  to  eye  her 
with  less  enchantment,  even  with  some  dif- 
fidence. One  senses  that  you  are  tempted  to 
find  more  congenial  the  rarefied  atmosphere 
of  the  planets — where  the  problems  are  not 
human,  only  technological  and  more  easily 
overcome.  But,  as  History  has  shown  and 
Indeed  this  splendid  memorial  bears  witness, 
there  can  be  no  shorter  cut  to  disaster  for 
us  all  than  If  America  turns  her  back  on  the 
world. 

Only  with  the  firm  commitment  and  re- 
solve of  the  people  of  the  United  States — 
looked  to  today,  as  ever  before,  as  the  In- 
spiration of  free  men  everywhere  and  Indeed 
of  those  who  yearn  to  be  free — Is  there  hope 
that  those  "gaunt  marauders"  that  so 
afiaict  humanity — war,  tyranny,  poverty,  dis- 
ease and  famine — can  be  overcome.  It  was  in 
search  of  that  commitment  that  Churchill 
came  to  Pulton  Just  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago. 

What  I  have  seen  here  at  Pulton — the 
evidence  of  your  commitment  to  your  coun- 
try and  to  its  high  ideals — encourages  me  to 
hopw  that  America's  commitment  to  the  for- 
ward progress  of  mankind  everywhere  will 
remain.  It  Is  certainly  every  bit  as  vital  today 
as  ever  It  was  then. 

The  challenge  facing  our  generation  Is  to 
resolve  these  problems — to  ensure  that  the 
smaller  nations  of  the  world  become  truly 
Independent,  that  they  do  not  fall  victim  to 
a  new  Imperialism  and  that  the  widening 
gulf  between  the  rich  nations  and  the  poor 
is  bridged  so  that  the  human  race  may  move 
forw£«-d  to  those  "broad,  sunlit  uplands"  of 
prosperity,  freedom  and  peace  of  which  my 
grandfather  so  often  spoke.  That  Is  the  chal- 
lenge we  must  meet. 


THE   FOREST   CONSERVATION  AND 
IMPROVEMENT    ACT    OP    1973 

(Mr.  MEEDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wood  fiber 
is  a  resource  which  can  be  either  finite 
or  renewable.  Unlike  petroleum,  iron  ore, 
bauxite,  or  other  resources,  trees  can  be 
replaced — provided  they  are  managed 
properly.  Today  we  are  not  managing  our 
forests  in  the  best  possible  way.  In  fact, 
we  are  treating  our  forest  resources  with 
something  akin  to  contempt. 

Harsh  words,  yes,  but  sadly  true.  To 
my  way  of  thinking  it  is  wrong  to  have 
5  million  acres  of  our  commercial  na- 
tional forest  lands  cut  over  but  not  re- 
forested, and  to  have  another  13  million 
acres  in  dire  need  of  stand  improvement. 
It  Is  wrong,  in  my  view,  to  export  ever 
increasing  amounts  of  raw  wood  fiber  to 
Japan  and  import  ever  increasing 
amounts  of  lumber  from  Canada.  This  is 
not  "free  trade."  It  is  economic  colonial- 
ism. It  is  wrong,  in  my  view,  to  be  told 
by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  that  all  land 
ownerships  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  be- 
ing overcut.  It  is  wrong,  in  my  view,  that 
we  have  no  balanced  approach  to  the 
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overall  problems  of  log  . 

management,  and  reforestation 
Today  I  am  introducing  tlL 
Conservation  and  Improvemen; 
1973.  With  this  legislation  we  ca 
some  common  sense  to  the  total 
of  timber  supply. 

Concern  for  our  forest 

been  forced  upon  us  by  soarini 
and  plywood  prices.  "Punitive" 
a  better  word  than  soaring.  In 
1972  you  could  buy  2x4  green 
lumber  in  Portland  for  $119  a 
board  feet.  A  year  later  you  ... 
it  for  $192.  Three-eighths  inch 
plywood?  A  year  ago  it  was  i 
$100,  and  today  you  could  buy  it 

To  blame  lumber  price 
any  one  single  factor  is 
major  problem  is  that  we  have 
resource  base  which  can  crank 
so  much  finished  product.  When 
Is  high,  and  when  the  resource 
shipped  to  Japan,  prices  ni 
Also  to  be  cited  are  boxcar 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  and 
the  Forest  Service  budget. 

ried  out  pursuant  to  the  V, 

have   also   reduced   the   annua 
timber  cut  by  300  million  boan 
A  few  years  ago  the  House  re 
take  up  a  bill  called  the  Nationa 
Supply  Act.  This  bill  had  merit  5 
also  had  defects  that  aroused  tl 
conservation   groups.   With   th< 
Conservation  and  Improvement 
lleve  we  have  removed  these 
have  a  balanced  aproach  to 
agement  and  timber  supply. 

Let  me  say  a  word  now  about 
and  its  resources.  For  the  past 
years  I  have  noticed  a  "covere< 
psychology"  on  the  part  of  the 
mental  groups  and  the  timber 
They  distrust  each  other  and 
stantly    warning    themselves 
other  side  is  planning  new 
"They  are  coming  at  us  again, . 
up  the  wagons."  The  industry       . 
of   timberlands   and   lnterferen;e 
their  business,   while   the  consi; 
people  see  disasters  and  threatj 
where. 

Last  Jime  there  commenced 
of  legal   actions  over  the  tin- 
program  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
vis    the    ongoing    wilderness 
hope  this  case  knocked  some  _. 
both  sides.  The  plain  fact  of  the 
is  that  neither  the  timber  indui 
the  environmentalists  know  wh 
is  going  to  win.  what  Is  going 
pen  next,  how  the  votes  will  be 

So  I  sav  it  is  just  about 
stopped    shouting    at    each 
started  recognizing  that  the 
wood  fiber  and  sensible  land 
ment  are  legitimate  goals.  And 
trees  are  uniquely  renewable 
they  can  furnish  a  host  of 
manage  them  properly. 

The  Nation  needs  wood  fiber 
"Outlook    For    Timber    In    the 
States"  study,  the  Forest  Service 
ed  that  demand  could  exceed  su, 
as  much  as  20  billion  board  feet 
year  2000.  It  also  predicted  that 
ports    to    Japan    would    hit   5.2 
board  feet  by  1980.  Timber  I 
private  lands  on  the  Pacific 
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expected   to   decline   from   10.5   billion 
board  feet  in  1970  to  4.4  billion  board 
Forest     feet  by  200.  And  the  Government's  re- 
;  Act  of    sponse  to  all  of  this?  Last  fall  the  ad- 
restore     ministration's  trade  team  went  to  Tokyo 
problem     and  persuaded  the  Japanese  to  purchase 
an  additional  700  million  board  feet  by 
has     the  end  of  this  month.  Then  they  cut 
lumber    the  Forest  Service  budget  by  $105  rail- 
night  be     lion.  That  is  what  they  have  done.  Never 
IJdarch  of    mind  that  the  cost  of  preparing  a  tim- 
Fir     ber  sale  has  jumped  from  $1.54  per  thou- 
Aiousand    sand  board  feet  to  $3.06  per  thousand 
c^uld  buy     In  5  years.  Never  mind  that  Forest  Serv- 
sanded     ice  roadbuilding   will   drop   in   1    year 
pticed  at     from  719  miles  to  173  miles.  Never  mind 
for  $168.     that  potential  American   home   buyers 
on    are  paying  the  price  for  this  folly,  and 
The    never  mind  that  rents  are  skyrocketing, 
limited     Budgets  and  short-term  private  profits 
3Ut  only     are    apparently    more    important    than 
demand     people.  Export  the  trees,  cut  the  funds, 
is  being    pocket  the  dollar  and  the  yen. 

soar.        If  Members  of  Congress  want  a  precise 
in     explanation  of  the  dollars  involved,  I 
in    offer  the  examples  of  the  capital  gains 
car-     tax  on  timber  and  the  Domestic  Inter- 
Act     national    Sales    Corp.    There    Is    enor- 
publlc     mous  money  made  when   one   applies 
feet.        the  capital  gains  difference  between  the 
to     price  of  the  timber  and  the  cost  in  rais- 
Timber    ing  it.  The  new  DISC  law  allows  com- 
but  it    panles  to  exempt  up  to  50  percent  of 
Ire  of     their  export   profits   from  the  Federal 
Forest    corporate  tax.  The  Nation's  largest  pri- 
i  let  I  be-     vate  exporter  confides  to  us  In  Its  1972 
and     annual  report  that — 
man-         tJndlstrlbuted  earnings  of  the  Company's 
domestic     International     sales     corporation 
(DISC)    are  Invested  indefinitely;    therefore 
no  provision  for  Income  taxes  Is  made  In  re- 
spect of  such  earnings. 

You  cannot  fault  the  exporters  for  try- 
ing to  make  money.  Were  I  a  business 
executive  I  would  make  the  same  deci- 
sion, since  my  responsibility  would  be 
to  the  stockholders.  But  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  I  have  stockholders  In  my  dis- 
trict who  are  dependent  on  an  abundant 
supply  of  wood  fiber,  regardless  of 
whether  they  work  on  the  docks  or  in 
the  mills.  We  are  depleting  the  resource. 
This  cannot  go  on  without  serious  eco- 
nomic damage. 

The  Nation  also  needs  sensible  land 
management.  Hearings  before  congres- 
sional committees  have  documented 
shocking  cases  of  logging  damage,  of 
streams  choked  with  sediment,  of  forests 
that  were  cut  but  not  able  to  regrow. 
We  should  not  forget  that  wilderness  is 
a  multiple  use.  The  public  land  should 
serve  all  the  public  wants. 

To  the  timber  industry  and  to  the 
conservation    groups,    I    say    this:    We 
simply  cannot  continue  to  set  aside  large 
areas  for  wilderness  and  national  parks 
imless  we  spend  more  money  to  improve 
those    lands    classified    as    commercial 
forest  lands.  Conservationists  must  real- 
ize that  not  reforesting  those  5  million 
In  its     acres  is  putting  pressure  on  the  de  facto 
United     wilderness  areas.  Nor  can  we  continue 
1  )redlct-     to  export  unlimited  amoiuits  of  raw  wood 
i^ply  by     fiber  to  Japan  while  deploring  wilderness 
by  the     and  park  bills.  We  can  have  our  wilder- 
log  ex-     ness,  and  we  can  have  our  wood  fiber.  Yet 
billion     we  carmot  continue  our  present  course, 
on     our  mounting  antagonism  over  the  land, 
cofest  are         The  Forest  Conservation  and  Improve- 
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ment  Act  of  1973  offers  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  this  very  complicated  issue. 
The  bill  is  essentially  a  forest  manage- 
ment measure. 

The  legislation  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  develop  comprehensive 
management  plans  for  all  the  naitonal 
forests,  and  stipulates  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  will  do  the  same  for  the 
commercial  forest  lands  under  his  ju- 
risdiction. A  proposed  plan  is  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  not  less 
than  60  days  prior  to  at  least  one  public 
hearing  in  the  State  where  the  land  is 
located.  Following  oral  and  written  com- 
ments, the  respective  Secretary  v.ill  pro- 
mulgate a  management  plan  and  publish 
it  in  the  Register.  The  plan  will  take 
effect  120  days  later  imless  disapproved 
by  a  majority  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Agriculture  Committees,  or,  in  the  case 
of  Interior  Department  lands,  the  House 
and  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committees. 

Each  plan  will  be  developed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  public  laws  of  the  United 
States.  The  only  major  priority  in  the 
plans  is  obtaining  regeneration  after 
harvesting  and  reforesting  non-stocked 
or  poorly  stocked  areas  of  the  commer- 
cial forest  lands. 

The  plans  will  also  give  priority  to 
wilderness  uses,  wise  forest  manage- 
ment practices,  outdoor  recreation,  en- 
vironmentally sound  methods  of  access, 
and  improved  fish  and  wildlife  habitat. 
The  bill  should  not  be  construed  as 
changing  in  any  way  the  authority  of 
State  officials  to  manage  game  and  fish. 
The  measure  also  provides  assurance 
that  small,  independent  mills  can  ob- 
tain a  fair  proportion  of  Federal  timber 
sales.  This  is  being  done  today  under 
a  Forest  Service-Small  Business  Admin- 
istration "set  aside"  program,  and  writ- 
ing the  practice  into  law  will  aid  the 
smaller  firms  who  are  almost  entirely 
dependent  on  the  national  forests  for 
wood  fiber. 

The  bill  sets  up  a  Forest  Conservation 
and  Improvement  Fund  capitalized  by 
the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  Federal  tim- 
ber. The  moneys  in  this  fund  are  in  addi- 
tion to  those  appropriated  annually  and 
are  to  be  used  to  administer  the  compre- 
hensive management  plans. 

Here  we  find  an  important  difference 
between  this  legislation  and  the  old 
Timber  Supply  Act.  The  old  bill  set  the 
funds  aside  for  timber  harvesting  and 
management  only.  In  the  fund  estab- 
lished by  the  Forest  Conservation  and 
Improvement  Act,  all  multiple  uses  are 
to  be  served.  I  think  this  Is  significant, 
for  many  persons  have  complained,  often 
with  justification,  that  the  timber  sale 
program  now  comes  first  and  gets  the 
lion's  share  of  the  Forest  Service  appro- 
priations. In  fact,  the  Mount  Banker  Na- 
tional Forest  In  my  district  has  re- 
sponded to  the  impending  budget  cut- 
backs by  announcing  that  road  and  trail 
money  will  be  used  exclusively  for  tim- 
ber harvest  activities. 

Unlike  the  old  Timber  Supply  Act, 
this  new  legislation  does  not  direct  the 
Government  to  immediately  laimch  a 
high-yield  forest  management  program. 
On  the  contrary,  what  the  Government 
will  do  will  be  determined  by  manage - 
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ment  plans  formulated   through   pub- 
lic hearings. 

Some  have  voiced  fears  that  because 
the  Forest  Service  Is  to  be  funded  by 
timber  receipts,  there  will  be  a  tempta- 
tion to  cut  more  to  get  more.  This  fear  Is 
understandable,  but  I've  noticed  that  the 
Government  has  been  somewhat  more 
sensitive  to  environmental  concerns.  Re- 
cently they  have  taken  steps  toward  en- 
vironmentally sound  harvesting  prac- 
tices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commission's  report  recommended 
that  we  simplify  timber  sale  procedures 
and  that  environmental  considerations 
be  written  into  harvest  rules  and  regula- 
tions. This  is  the  thrust  of  the  Forest 
Conservation  and  Improvement  Act's 
section  207.  It  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  develop  uniform  rules  for  the 
appraisal,  sale,  and  removal  of  timber. 
Like  the  comprehensive  management 
plans,  these  rules  must  be  formulated 
through  public  hearings.  Included  are 
scaling  methods,  competitive  pricing,  and 
logging  practices.  Let  me  make  two  ob- 
servations. One  objective  of  this  section 
is  to  avoid  situations  such  as  have  been 
reported  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region 
in  which  areas  were  cut  over  but  not  able 
to  regrow.  Another  objective  is  to  estab- 
lish rules  that  will  get  the  slash  and 
debris  off  the  ground  as  soon  as  possible 
and  get  new  seedlings  planted.  As  the 
Forest  Service  points  out,  wood  fiber  is 
biodegradeable.  Slash  could  be  ground 
up  and  used,  in  effect,  as  organic 
fertilizer. 

The  Forest  Service  has  also  stated  that 
with  improved  investment  in  the  land,  we 
can  increase  armual  yields  by  as  much  as 
50  percent.  I  view  this  as  essential  in 
light  of  the  declining  cuts  on  the  private 
lands  in  the  west  and  in  light  of  our  de- 
mand for  wood  fiber.  "The  Outlook  For 
Timber"  concludes  that^- 

Intenslfied  forest  mangement  offers  a 
major  potential  for  Increasing  timber  sup- 
plies In  the  long  run,  whUe  maintaining  an 
acceptable  forest  environment. 

When  you  say  "Increase  the  timber 
sales,"  it  can  mean  two  entirely  different 
things.  If  the  forest  is  not  being  re- 
planted, thinned,  or  otherwise  managed 
to  encourage  stand  growth,  then  in- 
creased sales  can  deplete  the  resource  In 
the  manner  of  overdrawing  a  bank  ac- 
count. But  if  the  money  is  being  invested 
In  growing  stock,  then  the  sales  can  be 
increased  with  no  danger.  This  is  a  criti- 
cal distinction.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  how 
many  trees  you  do  or  do  not  plant  when 
other  trees  are  removed.  Rather,  It  is  a 
matter  of  how  much  is  grown  and  how 
much  is  removed. 

Trees  have  other  values  as  well.  Trees 
produce  oxygen  and  absorb  heat  and 
moisture.  Wood  fiber  as  a  building  mate- 
rial has  lower  energy  requirements  and 
lower  pollution  impacts.  The  Forest 
Service  has  observed  that — 

Use  of  steel  for  framing  exterior  walls  of 
nouses,  for  example.  Involves  more  than  three 
times  as  much  energy  as  required  for  proc- 
essing timber  products,  and  use  of  concrete 
Blocks  or  aluminum  requires  eight  times  as 
much  energy. 

And  trees  are  renewable  reources. 


The  Forest  Conservation  and  Im- 
provement Act  also  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  conduct  a  com- 
plete inventory  of  all  non-Federal  timber 
lands  and  all  private  lands,  and  it  stipu- 
lates that  he  shall  submit  a  report  rec- 
ommending a  plan  for  the  conservation, 
development,  and  enhancement  of  these 
lands.  We  put  this  section  into  the  bill 
for  one  major  reason.  What  happens  to 
the  public  commercial — and  noncom- 
mercial—forest lands  will  be  affected  by 
the  management  of  the  private  lands. 
The  industry  is  foolish  If  It  thinks  It  can 
use  up  its  own  timber  and  then  demand 
to  cut  much  more  heavily  on  the  public 
forests.  That  lawsuit  last  summer 
showed  that  a  lot  of  people  take  the  pub- 
lic lands  very  seriously,  and  with  good 
reason.  Furthermore,  the  ongoing  wil- 
derness studies  will  result  In  additions  to 
the  national  wilderness  preservation 
system.  So  I  think  we  have  to  take  a 
good  look  at  all  our  timber  resources  so 
that  we  can  plan  for  the  future. 

The  second  part  of  the  legislation 
deals  with  log  exporting.  The  bill  re- 
quires that  after  January  1,  1974,  no 
timber  can  be  exported  from  the  Federal 
lands,  subject  to  the  expiration  of  exist- 
ing contracts  entered  into  prior  to  March 
1  of  this  year.  There  is  widespread  agree- 
ment in  the  industry  that  this  must  be 
done.  It  is  not  a  significant  change,  since 
the  Morse  amendment  limits  Federal  log 
exports  to  350  million  board  feet  annual- 
ly. The  real  impact  will  come  from  the 
fact  that  the  export  pressure  will  be  re- 
duced on  all  timber  sale  bidding. 

In  regard  to  non-Federal  and  private 
log  exporting,  my  bill  is  different  from 
that  Introduced  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon,  Bob  Packwood.  His 
measure  would  gradually  phase  out  all 
log  exporting  imless  surplus  to  domestic 
needs. 

The  Forest  Conservation  and  Im- 
provement Act  states  that  log  exports 
after  January  1,  1975,  cannot  exceed  1.5 
billion  board  feet.  Exports  from  these 
lands  last  year  amounted  to  about  2.4 
billion  board  feet,  and  the  total  export 
unless  checked  is  projected  to  hit  5.2 
billion  board  feet  by  1980. 

The  measure  spells  out  a  somewhat 
complicated  licensing  system.  Any  ex- 
porter would  be  guaranteed  an  export 
volume  at  least  equal  to  40  percent  of 
the  average  of  his  exports  in  calendar 
years  1970,  1971,  and  1972.  His  initial 
base  could  be  as  much  as  50  percent  of 
this  same  average.  He  could,  by  acquir- 
ing other  licenses,  export  up  to  70  per- 
cent of  this  same  average.  Provision  is 
made  for  the  entry  of  new  exporters. 

Contained  in  the  licensing  section  is 
a  unique  requirement.  To  export  $25 
million  worth  of  raw  timber,  for  ex- 
ample, an  exporter  would  also  have  to 
export  $25  million  in  finished  wood  prod- 
ucts. We  Include  here  products  such  as 
lumber,  plywood,  pulp,  llnerboard,  pa- 
per, veneer,  and  commodities  manufac- 
tured from  these  finished  products.  For 
Instance,  exporters  could  sell  prefabri- 
cated houses. 

The  finished  product  requirement  is 
Intended  to  stimulate  more  capital  in- 
vestment in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Be- 
cause of  transportation,  labor,  and  tax 


factors,  new  capital  in  the  forest  prod- 
ucts Industry  is  being  Invested  mainly  in 
the  south  and  in  Canada.  This  pattern 
holds  for  nearly  all  the  major  companies. 
Industry  officials  have  warned  repeated- 
ly that  mills  in  the  West  are  becoming 
old  and  marginal. 

What  we  are  doing  with  the  finished 
product  requirement  is  to  create  a  mar- 
ket in  Japan.  Today,  for  example,  it  costs 
Georgia-Pacific  a  lot  more  to  ship  its 
plywood  to  PhUadelphia  from  Coos  Bay, 
Oreg..  than  from  Crossett,  Ark.  Con- 
versely, a  Japanese  trading  company 
would  prefer  to  buy  from  Oregon  rather 
than  Arkansas. 

I  think  that  this  bill  can  stimulate 
new  mill  construction.  Japan  is  in  a  very 
tight  situation  on  wood  fiber.  Several 
things  nave  occurred  in  recent  months 
which  lead  me  to  believe  that  they 
would  buy  our  finished  products.  First, 
the  Japanese  Ambassador  spoke  in  Port- 
land recently  and  indicated  that  addi- 
tional lumber  purchases  were  forthcom- 
ing. Second.  Japan  has  greatly  increased 
its  housing  goals  while  at  the  same  time 
It  has  reduced  its  own  timber  harvest. 
Third.  Southeast  Asian  nations  now  sup- 
plying Japan  with  enormous  lots  of  wood 
fiber  are  beginning  to  view  the  practice 
with  an  eye  toward  a  primary  process- 
ing requirement.  Fourth,  both  Canada 
and  Alaska  restrict  log  exports,  and  both 
supply  large  quantities  of  lumber,  pulp 
and  paper  to  Japan. 

The  benefits  of  additional  mill  capac- 
ity in  the  Pacific  Northwest  are  mani- 
fest. We  would  have  additional  capacity 
to  furnish  our  own  markets  as  well.  We 
would  generate  more  business  for  ports 
and  longshoremen.  We  would  be  able  to 
provide  more  jobs  and  to  ease  the  ha- 
bitual layoffs  that  occur  when  domestic 
demand  declines.  And,  with  a  market 
overseas  for  finished  products,  compa- 
nies with  mills  to  supply  that  market 
would  have  to  conserve  their  timber  re- 
sources if  they  are  to  get  their  money 
back  from  new  capital  investment.  This 
is  especially  true  in  the  pulp  and  paper 
side  of  the  business,  for  a  new  plant  to- 
day costs  anvwhere  from  $50  to  $150 
million,  sometimes  more.  Heavy  front- 
end  capitalization  is  the  name  of  the 
game.  Pulp  and  paper  mills  can  be  good 
environmental  citizens,  and  their  value 
helps  schools  and  other  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Forest  Conservation 
and  Improvement  Act  represents  a  sen- 
sible approach  to  our  overall  problems  of 
timber  supply  and  land  management.  It 
is  a  middle-ground  position  which  I  hope 
will  draw  wide  support.  To  me  it  is  ob- 
vious that  we  cannot  satisfy  everyone 
totally,  we  cannot  write  a  bill  that  is  "per- 
fect for  each  and  every  interest.  But 
that's  the  point.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  stop  complaining  and  start  sharing. 
If  we  do  not,  then  the  great  forests  of 
the.  Nation  will  suffer.  We  have  heard 
the  expression,  "You  can't  see  the  forests 
for  the  trees."  Well,  today  the  forest  Is 
the  overall  pood  of  the  people.  It  be- 
longs to  us  to  use.  conserve,  and  man- 
age wisely. 

FLAT  TOPS  WILDERNESS  AREA 

(Mr.   JOHNSON   of   Colorado   asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
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remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.     JOHNSON     of 
Speaker,  today  I  have  introduced 
to  establish  the  Kat  Tops 
Area  in  the  Routt  and  White 
tional  Forests  in  northwestern 

This  bill  was  introduced  in 
body  by  Senators  IDominick 
of  Colorado,  on  February  1, 
I  had  the  opportunity,  of  coiu^e 
troducing  the  measure  here  in 
at  that  time.  I  chose,  instead 
ari  introduction  of  the  legislation 
I  could  determine  the  attitudes 
tions  of  the  people  of  the  Fourth 
gressional  District  of  Colorado, 
this  proposed  wilderness  area 
As  a  new  Member  of  Congre^ 
aware  only  that  the  original 
the  Forest  Service  was  for  ar 
some  142,000  acres  and  that 
reviews  had  resulted  in  substantial 
creases  in  the  proposal.  I  neede<  I 
the   reasoning   behind   these 
proposals  and  whether  there 
overriding  reasons  why  I  should 
from  the  projjosal  offered  by 
two  Senators — a  proposal,  I  might 
that  is  also  endorsed  by  Gov.  J  )hn 
and  is  thus  the  official  positiqn 
State  of  Colorado. 

My  contacts  with  various  grpups 
Individuals  have  resulted  in 
of  responses  that  I  am  sure 
to  those  associated  with  most 
demess  proposals.  There  is  nearly 
imous  agreement  that  a  wilder  less 
of  some  size  should  be  statutofially 
tablished.  In  addition,  there 
ences  of  opinion  as  to  just 
boundaries  should  be.  There 
who  feel  tl.at  certain  areas  shodld 
eluded  on  the  basis  of  not  meeting 
vildemess  criteria  as  enunciatsd 
1964  Wilderness  Act,  or  as  beii  g 
tially  more  useful  to  mankind  uHder 
tiple  use  management  than 
single  use  that  would   be   im^Hised 
wilderness  legislation. 

There  are  others  who  feel 
that  an  even  larger  area  should 
protection  under  this  legislatioi 
to  prevent  the  intrusion  of 
tal  uses. 

Without  passing  judgement 
sitions  of  the  advocates  on  eijther 
of  this  proposal,  I  would  simply 
that  I  did  not  find  that  overriding 
son  that  I  was  looking  for  on 
base  a  substantially  expanded  o 
Plat  Tops  wilderness  bill. 

I  am,  therefore,  introducing 
ing  for  a  wilderness  area  of  212 
and  I  do  so  wtih  the  confidencfc 
interested  parties  will  be  giver 
portunity  to  present  their  strongest 
for  adding  to  or  subtracting 
figure  before  the  committees  wl^ich 
have   jurisdiction   over   this 
and  that  said  committees 
sldered  all  the  evidence,  will  le^rt 
that  is  considerate  of  all  views 
keeping  with  the  provisions  of 
demess  Act  of  1964. 
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point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
currently  a  number  of  plans  before  the 
Senate  that  would  change  the  day  of 
Federal  elections  from  the  first  Tuesday 
in  November  to  either  the  first  Saturday 
or  Sunday.  The  motivation  behind  these 
plans  are  good — they  are  presented  in  the 
hope  that  they  will  increase  the  number 
of  voters  exercising  their  franchise  in 
Federal  elections.  However,  they  are  not 
the  best  way  of  accomplishing  this  laud- 
able goal. 

To  change  the  date  of  the  Federal  elec- 
tion to  a  Saturday  would  effectively  dis- 
enfranchise millions  of  Jews,  Seventh 
Day  Adventists,  and  Seventh  Day  Bap- 
tists who  observe  their  Sabbath  on  Satur- 
day. Two  rights  as  important  as  voting 
and  religious  freedom  should  not  be  put 
in  conflict  in  this  manner.  A  Sunday 
election  day  would  raise  similar  prob- 
lems. In  addition,  it  is  questionable 
whether  changing  the  date  of  the  Federal 
election  to  a  weekend  would  have  more 
than  a  marginal  effect  on  voter  turnout. 

Many  people  do  not  vote  at  present  be- 
cause they  cannot  take  the  time  off  from 
work.  By  making  the  first  Tuesday  in 
November  a  national  holiday  on  which 
all  businesses  and  government  offices  are 
closed,  voters  who  do  not  exercise  their 
franchise  will  have  only  themselves  to 
blame  for  not  voting. 


INCOME  TAX  EXEMPTIONS  FOR 
BLIND  OR  ELDERLY  DEPEND- 
ENTS 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr,  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  designed  to  ease 
the  income  tax  burden  of  those  taxpayers 
who  support  blind  or  elderly  dependents. 
At  the  present  time,  the  law  provides  ex- 
emptions for  a  blind  taxpayer  or  his 
blind  spouse,  and  exemptions  for  a  tax- 
payer or  spouse  aged  65  or  over.  These 
provisions,  however,  afford  no  relief  to 
those  who  support  an  elderly  parent, 
grandparent,  or  other  relative,  or  those 
whose  children,  parents,  or  other  de- 
pendents are  blind.  In  view  of  the  added 
cost  involved  in  supporting  aged  or  sight- 
less dependents,  and  to  encourage  their 
support  by  relatives,  rather  than  by  the 
State,  my  bill  would  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  permit  an  exemption 
for  each  dependent  who  is  blind  and  an 
additional  exemption  for  each  dependent 
who  has  attained  the  age  of  80. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  which  is  pres- 
ently conducting  hearings  on  the  sub- 
ject of  tax  reform,  will  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  this  bill,  and  that  the  Con- 
gress will  provide  relief  this  year  for  tax- 
payers who  incur  these  additional  ex- 
penses because  of  their  generosity  and 
sense  of  familial  duty. 


THE  SPEECH  OR  DEBATE  CLAUSE 
OF  THE  CONSTITUTION 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing I  presented  testimony  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Congressional  Operations 
which  is  conducting  hearings  on  the 
Speech  or  Debate  Clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution, article  I,  section  6.  on  which 
is  premised  the  doctrine  of  legislative 
immunity. 

The  doctrine  provides  that — 
For  any  Speech  or  Debate  in  either  House 
they  (members)   shall  not  be  questioned  in 
any  other  place. 

That  is  a  keystone  of  our  democratic 
government.  It  is  the  legislative  device 
through  which  representatives  of  the 
people  discover,  disciiss,  disseminate  and 
make  known  to  the  Nation  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  Government  policy  and 
actions. 

It  is  the  basic  tool  for  informing  the 
electorate  so  that  they  may  respond  in- 
telligently to  the  highly  complicated  af- 
fairs of  jet-age  government.  And  that 
principle  is  under  attack,  most  recently 
in  the  courts.  The  Supreme  Court's  re- 
cent interpretations  limited  the  scope  of 
that  traditional  and  constitutional  im- 
munity. As  a  result  Members  and  their 
aides  may  be  subject  to  inquiry  and 
prosecution  for  gathering  and  making 
known  information  to  an  interested  con- 
stituency through  traditional  channels. 

The  bullies  are  at  it  again.  The  execu- 
tive and  the  judicial  would  poimce  on 
a  Congress  that  has  served  them  well, 
and  would  render  it  ineffective  at  a  time 
when  its  resources  are  in  the  greatest 
demand.  At  a  time  when  the  certain  need 
of  the  electorate  is  more  information  to 
explain  increasingly  complex  govern- 
ment, there  are  those  who  would  take 
away  our  power  to  inform. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  review 
now  the  remarks  I  presented  this  morn- 
ing to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Congres- 
sional Operations: 

LEGisLATrvK  Privilege 

Members  of  Congress  are  charged  by  the 
Constitution  with  legislating.  To  fulfill  this 
function  we  must  obtain  Information,  and 
make  that  information  known.  Disseminate 
It  to  our  colleagues  and  to  the  public.  To 
this  end.  Article  I,  section  6  provides  that 
Members  of  Congress  shall  not  be  questioned 
regarding  their  communications  made  In 
either  House. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the  three 
branches  of  the  government  shall  be  equal, 
with  none  subservient  to  either  of  the 
others.  This  Is  the  basis  for  the  claim  of 
executive  prlvUege.  It  Is  the  reason  why 
federal  judges  have  life  tenure,  and  why 
their  compensation  may  not  be  diminished 
during  their  continuance  In  office.  It  is  also 
the  reason  why  Members  of  Congress  must 
be  Immune  to  questioning  regarding  the  ful- 
fillment of  their  legislative  function. 

Members  must  also  be  free  to  communi- 
cate with  their  constituents.  In  order  to 
represent  our  constituencies,  we  must  as- 
certain the  views  of  the  public.  Woodrow 
Wilson  said: 

'It  is  the  proper  duty  of  a  representative 
body  to  look  diligently  Into  every  affair  of 
government  and  to  talk  much  about  what  It 
sees.  It  Is  meant  to  be  the  eyes  and  the 
voice,  and  to  embody  the  wisdom  and  will  of 
Its  constituents.  Unless  Congress  has  and 
uses  every  means  of  acquainting  Itself  with 
the  act  and  the  disposition  of  the  adminis- 
trative agents  of  the  government,  the  coun- 
try must  be  helpless  to  learn  how  It  la 
being  served:  and  unless  Congress  both 
scrutinize  these  things  and  sift  them  by 
every  form  of  discussion,  the  country  must 
remain  In  embarrassing,  crippling  Ignorance 
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of  the  very  affairs  which  it  Is  most  Important 
that  It  should  understand  and  direct.  The 
informing  function  of  Congress  should  be 
preferred  even  to  its  legislative  function. 
The  argument  is  not  only  that  discussed  and 
Interrogated  administration  Is  the  only  pure 
and  efficient  administration,  but.  more  than 
that,  that  the  only  really  self-governing  peo- 
ple is  that  people  which  discusses  and  In- 
terrogates Its  administration.  The  talk  on 
the  part  of  Congress  which  we  sometimes 
Justly  condemn  Is  the  profitless  squabble  of 
words  over  frivolous  bills  or  selfish  party  Is- 
sues. It  would  be  hard  to  conceive  of  there 
being  too  much  talk  about  the  practical 
concerns  and  processes  of  government.  Such 
talk  It  Is  which,  when  earnestly  and  purpose- 
fully conducted,  clears  the  public  mind  and 
shapes  and  demands  of  public  opinion." 

A  determination  that  Members  of  Congress 
may  be  called  to  account  In  the  courts  re- 
garding matters  which  were  the  subject  of 
their  Constitutional  duties  Is  a  determina- 
tion that  Congress  Is  Inferior  to  the  other 
two  co-equal  branches  of  government.  That 
Is  a  subversion  of  the  Constitution.  At  a 
time  when  the  Congress'  Constitutional  man- 
date Is  being  challenged  by  the  executive  In 
the  form  of  Impoundments,  and  challenged 
by  the  Judiciary,  In  the  form  of  the  Pro- 
posed Uniform  Rules  of  Evidence,  It  Is  es- 
sential that  Congress  not  let  Its  Constitu- 
tional authority  be  further  weakened,  par- 
ticularly on  a  matter  so  explicitly  enumer- 
ated In  the  Constitution  as  the  legislative 
privilege. 

If  Members  are  not  free  to  Investigate,  If 
we  are  not  free  to  speak,  and  If  we  are  not 
free  to  act  In  fulfillment  of  our  Constitu- 
tional duties,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  will  be  unable  to  function.  Legisla- 
tion would  be  not  only  useless,  but  danger- 
ous, If  It  were  not  based  on  a  determination 
of  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  public. 

James  Madison  wrote:  "No  man  can  be  a 
competent  legislator  who  does  not  add  to  an 
upright  Intention  and  a  sound  Judgment  a 
certain  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
on  which  he  is  to  legislate.  ...  It  Is  a  sound 
and  Important  principle  that  the  represent- 
ative ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  In- 
terests and  circumstances  of  his  constitu- 
ents." 

If  Members  can't  research  the  issues  and 
make  known  their  findings,  they  will  serve 
no  purpose.  Without  a  strong,  functioning 
Congress,  Instead  of  a  democracy  we  will 
have  government  by  executive  flat  and  court 
decree. 

There  Is  an  Inherent  friction  between  the 
three  branches  of  our  government.  It  Is  the 
fimctlon  of  the  President,  In  his  capacity  as 
chief  executive,  to  administer  the  laws  and 
treaties  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  also  bis 
function  to  formulate  the  policies  of  the 
government.  It  Is  the  function  of  the  judi- 
ciary to  decide  cases  and  controversies,  and 
to  Interpret  the  Constitution.  It  Is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  to  make  laws, 
and.  In  the  case  of  the  Senate,  to  pass  on 
appointments  and  treaties. 

These  different  functions  necessarily  con- 
flict. The  courts  may  decide  that  a  law  ex- 
ceeds the  permissible  limits  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  legislature  may  feel  that  the  courts 
were  In  error,  and  pass  corrective  legislation. 
The  Congress  may  disagree  with  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  determination,  and  refuse  to 
consent  to  an  appointment  or  treaty.  The 
President  may  feel  that  Congress  was  In 
error  In  passing  certain  legislation,  and  veto 
it  accordingly.  These  are  the  natural  func- 
tions of  the  different  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  Is  the  formula  established  by  the 
Constitution.  But  what  was  not  intended 
by  the  Pramers  was  that  one  branch  of  the 
government  might  be  called  to  account  by 
one  of  the  other  two. 

The    Constitution    explicitly    grants    im- 
munity to  Members  of  Congress  In  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties.  However,  execu- 
tive privilege,  which  has  been  claimed  with 
Increasing  frequency.  Is  nowhere  enumerated. 


In  fact.  In  the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr.  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  ruled:  "That  the  president 
of  the  United  States  may  be  subpoenaed,  and 
examined  as  a  witness,  and  required  to  pro- 
duce any  paper  in  his  ptcssesslon  Is  not 
controverted." 

Congress  has  aUowed  Its  Constitutional 
obligation  to  Investigate  and  Inform  to  be 
eroded  by  recognizing  executive  privilege. 
Perhaps  such  a  privilege  Is  advisable,  under 
extraordinary  circumstances.  But  If  this  Is  to 
be  recognized,  certainly  legislative  privilege 
which  Is  Constitutionally  mandated,  must 
also  be  respected. 

Members  of  Congress  have  taken  an  oath 
to  "support  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States."  Legislative  Immunity  Is 
a  part  of  the  Constitution.  We  cannot  sup- 
port one  without  the  other. 


CONTROL  RISING  POOD 
PRICES— NOW 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  report 
just  released  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  indicates  that  the  prices  of 
our  food  have  risen  2.5  percent  in  Feb- 
ruary. The  combined  price  increase  for 
the  first  two  months  of  1973  was  5.2  per- 
cent. In  the  entire  past  year,  from  Feb- 
ruary 1972  to  January  1973,  total  food 
price  increases  amounted  to  8.4  percent. 

It  is  becoming  impossibly  expensive  to 
eat  even  the  cheapest  cuts  of  meat.  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  inflation-control  program, 
which  he  touted  so  highly,  have  been  an 
unmitigated  disaster  when  it  comes  to 
controlling  food  prices.  For  the  entire 
length  of  the  phase  I  and  phase  n  pro- 
grams, no  attempt  was  made  to  control 
farm  prices  for  food,  and  we  are  now  pay- 
ing  for  the  White  House's  shortsighted- 
ness. 

When  the  President  took  office,  sirloin 
steak  was  selling  for  an  average  price  of 
$1.25  a  pound.  Today  a  housewife  is 
fortimate  if  she  can  buy  sirloin  for  less 
than  $1.70  a  pound.  That  is  a  rise  of  27 
percent  in  the  period  encompassing 
phases  I  and  II.  In  the  same  4  years, 
hamburger  has  gone  from  58  cents  a 
pound  to  an  average  of  84  cents  a  poimd. 

Fish,  which  the  President  has  suggest- 
ed we  eat  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  meat, 
has  soared  from  69  cents  a  pound  in  1969 
to  $1.20  today,  nearly  a  100  percent  in- 
crease. If  housewives  are  protesting  at 
having  to  pay  nearly  $1  a  pound  for 
ground  beef,  how  are  they  expected  to 
acquiesce  to  paying  $1.20  a  pound  for 
fish?  What  is  the  housewife,  who  must 
feed  a  family  on  $35  weekly,  supposed  to 
do? 

A  rise  of  5.2  percent  for  the  first  2 
months  of  this  year  means  that,  unless 
other  events  intervene,  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  our  food  prices  will  exceed  30 
percent  for  1973.  The  President's  ad- 
visers have  i,old  us  that  It  is  imwlse  to 
extrapolate  in  this  manner.  They  have 
also  told  us  to  expect  a  total  price  of  no 
more  thfin  6.5  percent  for  the  entire  year. 
The  administration  is  unrealistic  on  two 
coimts.  First,  the  past  gives  us  no  evi- 
dence that  price  rises  will  be  limited  to 
the  estimatted  6.5  percent.  Last  year 
alone  increases  in  food  prices  were  over  8 
percent.  Second,  the  administration  acts 
as  though  a  6.5-percent  increase — at  the 
very  least — can  be  absorbed  by  the  con- 


sumers with  little  or  no  trouble.  We  know 
that  simply  is  not  true.  What  about  the 
elderly  trying  to  live  on  fixed  incomes,  or 
the  children  on  welfare  who  depend  on 
a  limited  amount  of  food  stamps?  Can 
they  really  be  expected  to  continue  to  ab- 
sorb increases  in  food  costs?  I  think  not, 
and  I  think  the  administration  must 
come  to  grips  with  the  problem  of  food 
prices  Immediately. 

So  far  the  President  has  taken  a  few, 
halting  steps  in  the  right  direction,  but 
there  is  no  prospect  in  sight  for  the  kind 
of  unified  program  needed  to  deal  with 
a  problem  of  this  magnitude.  Simply  to 
release  surpluses  and  lower  meat  import 
quotas  will  not  be  enough.  The  problem 
of  high  food  costs  extends  far  beyond 
stockpiling  and  tariffs.  It  is  a  problem  of 
the  structure  of  the  entire  food  industry 
in  the  United  States. 

What  we  have  seen  in  the  supermar- 
kets In  the  last  few  months  reflects  a 
total  lack  of  planning  on  all  levels  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the 
farmer  to  the  middleman  to  the  retailer. 
Ultimately  it  is  the  consumer  who  pays 
for  the  haphazard  food  growing  and  dis- 
tribution system.  And  it  is  the  consiuner 
who  can  least  afford  to  pay. 

The  first  step  in  controlling  food  price 
increases  is  to  put  an  immediate  freeze 
on  all  food  prices,  and  roll  them  back 
to  the  levels  of  last  November.  The 
current  plans  to  freeze  food  prices  at 
March  16  levels  miss  the  point  entirely. 
Food  prices  were  already  far  too  high 
on  March  16.  People  had  already  stopped 
buying  meat  on  March  16.  Last  Novem- 
ber, people  could  still  afford  to  eat  some 
cuts  of  meat  on  a  regular  basis.  Prepared 
foods  were  still  selling  at  acceptable 
levels.  Eggs  were  still  less  than  65  cents 
a  dozen.  Prices  must  be  rolled  back  to 
that  level. 

And  the  rollback  should  not  extend 
only  to  supermarkets.  The  supermarkets 
in  this  country,  it  is  alleged,  are  operat- 
ing on  less  than  a  1 -percent  profit  mar- 
gin. They  have  absorbed  as  much  of  the 
increases  in  food  costs  as  possible  with- 
out putting  themselves  In  financial  jeop- 
ardy. They  are  on  to  the  consumer  only 
what  costs  they  have  been  forced  to  over 
the  past  few  months.  It  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  supermarkets  that  most  food 
prices  have  gone  right  through  the  roof. 
The  rollback  should  extend  from  the 
supermarket  to  the  middleman  all  the 
way  back  to  the  farmers.  Reliable  figures 
indicate  that  for  every  dollar  spent  on 
food,  middlemen  get  16  percent  and 
farmers  get  82  percent. 

The  burden  of  food  price  increases  lies 
with  the  farmers  of  this  country  and 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Farmers  are  paid  for  letting  their  fields 
lie  fallow.  Can  you  imagine  that — to  be 
paid  for  not  growing  food  while  the 
Nation  is  in  a  food  crisis? 

Consumer  boycotts,  while  they  are  per- 
haps the  best  method  of  expressing  in- 
dignation at  the  callous  disregard  for  the 
consimier's  interests,  will  not  really  have 
the  kind  of  long  range  effect  necessary  to 
effectively  control  food  prices.  For  that, 
only  complete  revamping  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  farm  subsidy  pro- 
gram will  do. 

The  President  has  already  Indicated 
that  he  will  support  an  end  to  the  cur- 
rent farm  subsidy  program.   However, 
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this,  just  as  many  of  the  other 
control   policies   he   has   put 
shortsighted.  If  farmers' 
taken  away  from  them  complete^ 
they  could  resort  to  producing 
their  own  to  artificially  jack  up 
The  cuiTcnt  farm  subsidy 
ready  does  tliis  under  the  aegis 
law.  We  see  at  every  grocery  stcke 
the  current  farm  subsidy  prograi  i 
ates  directly  against  the  interest; 
consumer.  What  is  needed,  then 
a  total  abandonment  of  the  farm 
program,  but  a  whole  new 
the  way  that  the  program  is  to 
to  benefit  both  farmers  and 

Rather  than  pay  farmers  for 
ducing,  why  not  pay  them  for 
as  much  as  possible?  The  currertt 
support    program    sets   a   parity 
which  the  Government  has 
established   as   the   level   below 
prices  for  certain  commodities 
fall.  The  diffeicnce  between  the 
price  and  the  parity  price  is  paic 
farmer  as  a  subsidy.  If  the  farmpr 
not  sell  his  produce  at  the  curr 
ket  price,  or  does  not  sell  ail  of 
Government  will  purchase  it  at 
sidy  price.  In  addition,  the  farme: 
paid  for  letting  his  fields  lie  fallow 
he  is  given  instructions  by  the 
ment  of  Agriculture  on  how  mucfi 
age  to  allow  for  certain  kinds  of 

Rather  than  have  this  kind  of 
why  not  design  a  subsidy  s; 
would  keep  the  parity  price  and 
sidy  payments,  but  that  would 
farmers  to  use  as  much  of  their 
as  possible,  and  a  plan  that  does 
tate  the  kinds  and  amounts  of 
grow? 

Once  the  crops  are  growia,  the 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  a  conti 
sponsibility  to  the  consuming 
see  to  it  that  farm  products  are 
uted  in  this  country  first.  How 
was  the  price  of  bread,  of  beef 
milk,  raised  last  year  because  of 
sive   grain   sales  to   the   Soviet 
China,  and  India?  I  by  no  meats 
to  begrudge  our  largesse  to 
tions.  However.  I  question  the 
of  our  own  Government  when 
gesse  means  that  the  American 
er  will  have  to  pay  more  for  his 
ities.  The  Government's  first  ob 
is  here  at  home. 

There  is  no  easy  answer  to 
lem  of  rising  food  prices.  No  matttr 
is  done,  someone  will  be  unhappj 
ever,  something  must  be  done, 
soon.  What  you  are  doin 
meat,  shopping  carefully  and 
every  permy.  That  is  good  for 
ment.  but  that  alone  will  not 
situation  for  more  than  a  few 
months.  What  is  needed  is  a 
approach. 

We  must  start  with  a  complete 
price  and  profits  freeze  for  a 
of  6  months.  That  would  allow 
redesign  agricultural  programs  t( 
enough  food  is  produced  to  feed 
people  in  this  country  at  prices 
they  can  afford,  and  at  prices 
give   farmers,   middlemen,   and 
owners  a  fair  return  on 

Part  of  the  problem  we  see 
that  nobody  really  understands 
decisions  are  made  that  affect 
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supply  and  the  prices  we  pay  f«r  it.  We 
need  the  breathing  space  that  a  6-month 
freeze  would  provide  in  order  to  figure 
out  just  what  happens  between  the  time 
the  seed  is  put  into  the  groimd  and  the 
loaf  of  bread  reaches  our  dinner  table. 
We  do  not  possess  that  information  now, 
and  must  have  it  in  order  to  adequately 
provide  for  the  needs  of  the  American 
people.  We  need  time  to  see  whether  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  working  on 
behalf  of  both  the  farmer  and  the  con- 
sumer. We  need  time  to  see  if  middlemen 
are  unnecessarily  jacking  up  their  prices 
and  passing  on  too  much  of  their  own 
costs.  We  need  the  time  to  see  whether 
people  who  work  in  the  food  industries 
are  as  productive  as  they  could  be,  and 
if  they  are  not,  how  to  make  them  more 
so.  All  of  these  things  would  result,  if 
not  in  lowered  costs,  at  least  in  costs  that 
do  not  rise  at  the  near  light-speeds  which 
we  have  witnessed  lately. 

Anything  short  of  a  full  price,  wage, 
and  profits  freeze  will  simply  not  be 
enough.  We  have  already  been  victims 
of  over  2  years  of  President  Nixon's  cau- 
tion, and  it  has  been  far  too  costly.  We 
must  put  a  halt  to  this — absolutely  and 
unequivocally — before  food  and  shelter 
become  luxuries  for  only  the  wealthy. 


EXEMPTION  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
RETIREMENT  INCOME  FROM  FED- 
ERAL  INCOME   TAX 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneou-s  matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  burden 
of  the  heavy  infiation  of  the  past  few 
years  bears  most  heavily  on  our  retired 
workers  whose  sole  source  of  inpome  is  a 
small  pension  or  annuity.  Yet  under  our 
Federal  income  tax  system,  we  continue 
to  take  away  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  meager  Income  of  retired  Govern- 
ment workers. 

This  inequity  should  be  redressed.  Cur- 
rently, we  exempt  social  security  retire- 
ment income  from  tax,  and  I  believe  we 
should  do  as  much  for  civil  service  work- 
ers at  the  Federal,  State,  and  municipal 
levels.  I  do  not  see  why  employees  who 
have  devoted  their  careers  to  public  serv- 
ice should  have  to  pay  taxes  on  their  re- 
tirement income  while  those  who  worked 
for  the  private  sector  do  not. 

One  of  my  constituents  recently  point- 
ed out  to  me  that  with  a  State  civil  serv- 
ice pension  of  $4,400  per  year  he  had  to 
pay  $571  in  Federal  taxes.  Obviously  the 
remaining  $3,829  is  not  suflBclent  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  living,  especially  in  a 
high  cost  area  such  as  Hawaii.  The  ability 
to  retain  the  full  amount  of  pension  in- 
come would  mean  a  great  deal  to  a  re- 
tired Government  employee. 

The  average  Federal  civil  service  re- 
tirement annuity  as  of  last  June  was 
only  $338  a  month,  for  the  758,496  re- 
tirees. This  Is  inadequate,  and  even  more 
so  if  the  Federal  tax  bite  takes  away  a 
sizable  portion.  A  similar  situation  exists 
with  respect  to  State  and  local  employee 
pensions. 

To  correct  this  situation  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  today  to  exempt' from 
Federal  Income  tax  any  pension  or  an- 
nuity received  under  a  public  retire- 
ment system.  My  legislation  provides  for 


a  complete  exemption  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  the  annuity,  or  whether  it  is 
received  from  a  State,  Federal,  or  local 
civil  service  or  similar  pension  system. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  reward 
the  years  of  public  service  devoted  by 
our  governmental  employees,  instead  of 
taxing  their  small  pensions.  Certainly 
most  have  faced  hardship  as  a  result  of 
the  rapidly  escalating  cost  increases  over 
the  past  several  years.  Many  can  no 
longer  afford  adequate  diets,  housing,  or 
other  necessities.  Often  their  income 
falls  below  the  official  poverty  level.  Be- 
cause of  advanced  age  they  carmot  work 
to  supplement  these  pensions.  By  ending 
this  unfair  taxation,  we  can  enable  for- 
mer governmental  employees  to  live 
more  rewarding  lives  during  their  re- 
tirement years. 

Presently,  all  they  receive  is  a  partial 
tax  credit  for  their  public  service  retire- 
ment income.  Equity  demands  that  they 
receive  total  exemption  from  taxation 
instead.  I  hope  that  this  legislation  re- 
ceives the  prompt  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

A  section-by-section  analysis  follows: 

SECTION-BY-SECTION    ANALYSIS 

Section  1.  Part  (a)  adds  a  new  Section  124 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  setting  forth 
a  general  rule  that  gross  Income  does  not 
Include  amounts  received  by  an  individual  as 
a  pension,  annuity,  or  similar  retirement 
benefit  under  a  public  retirement  system.  A 
public  retirement  system  is  presently  defined 
under  section  37(f)  as  a  pension,  annuity, 
retirement,  or  similar  fund  or  system  es- 
tablished by  the  U.S.,  a  State,  a  Territory, 
a  possession  of  the  United  States,  any  politi- 
cal subdivision  of  the  foregoing,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Part  (b)  is  a  conforming  amendment  to 
the  code  adding  the  new  Section  124  to  the 
table  of  sections. 

Section  2.  Parts  (a)  and  (b)  terminate  the 
existing  partial  credit  for  public  service  re- 
tirement income  under  Section  37  of  the  code 
effective  January  1,  1973,  so  that  Section  37 
wUI  be  compatible  with  the  new  Section  124 
which  completely  excludes  all  such  income 
from  taxation  effect Ive  on  that  date. 

I>arts  (c)  and  (d)  are  conforming  changes 
to  cross-reference  the  new  Section  124. 


DETAILED  STUDY  SHOWS  NTXON 
SETS  NEW  ONE-TERM  "EXECU- 
TIVE PRIVILEGE"  RECORD 

(Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  sorry  to  report  that  the 
Nixon  administration  has  set  a  new  one- 
term  record  in  Govemment-by-secrecy, 
using  the  claim  of  an  executive  privi- 
lege to  hide  the  facts  of  Government 
from  the  Congress  in  19  instances  during 
these  first  4  years. 

This  record  is  detailed  in  a  study  by 
the  Government  and  General  Research 
Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  For 
the  first  time  since  the  use  of  executive 
privilege  supposedly  was  limited  to  a 
claim  of  Presidential  power  in  1962.  we 
have  a  complete  record  of  how  executive 
privilege  actually  has  been  used  against 
the  Congress.  Not  only  has  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  wielded  this  claim  of 
power  as  a  personal  weapon  at  a  rate  far 
in  excess  of  his  predecessors,  but  he  has 
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permitted  administrative  officials  far 
down  the  line  from  the  President  to  with- 
hold information  from  the  Congress.  The 
Library  of  Congress  study  shows: 

President  Nixon  personally  used  the 
claim  of  executive  privilege  to  hide  in- 
formation from  the  Congress  in  four  in- 
stances during  the  first  4  years  of  his  ad- 
ministration, not  three  Instances  as  the 
President  and  his  congressional  apolo- 
gists have  claimed. 

Nixon  administration  officials  in  agen- 
cies directly  responsible  to  the  Congress 
have  refused  testimony  or  documents  to 
congressional  committees  in  15  addi- 
tional instances  since  President  Nixon 
promised  to  limit  the  claim  of  power  to 
withhold  information  from  Congress  to  a 
personal,  Presidential  use. 

These  Nixon  administration  officials 
who  have  wrapped  themselves  in  the 
cloak  of  executive  privilege  15  times  were 
either  appointed  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  to  run  agencies  cre- 
ated by  the  Congress  or  they  held  jobs  in 
agencies  created  by  Congress,  serving 
imder  officials  appointed  with  the  Sen- 
ate's consent. 

Not  even  included  in  this  sorry  record 
of  secrecy  are  at  least  eight  instances  in 
which  White  House  aides  appointed  by 
the  President  have  refused  testimony  or 
documents  to  the  Congress.  Certainly  a 
problem  arises  when  the  President's  per- 
sonal White  House  aides  witlihold  infor- 
mation from  the  Congress,  but  an  even 
more  pressing  problem  is  posed  by  of- 
ficials throughout  the  executive  branch 
claiming  that  they  have  a  privilege  to  re- 
fuse information  to  the  Congress. 

The  15  instances  of  executive  branch 
secrecy  reported  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress study  are  not  minor  cases  where  an 
individual  Member  of  Congress  has  been 
refused  information.  They  are  major 
cases  where  a  committee  of  Congress  has 
officially  requested  testimony  or  docu- 
ments and  has  been  turned  down. 

And  they  are  in  addition  to  the  four 
instances — not  three  as  the  President 
and  his  supporters  claim — in  which 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  has  per- 
sonally hidden  information  from  the 
Congress.  To  come  up  with  its  phony  fig- 
ure of  "three,"  the  White  House  cleverly 
lumped  two  cases  together  by  refusing 
both  of  the  requests  on  a  single  day. 

On  March  15,  1972.  a  memorandum 
from  President  Nixon  directed  the  State 
Department  to  withhold  studies  of  the 
fiscal  year  1973  AID  program  which  had 
been  requested  by  the  House  Foreign 
Operations  and  Government  Information 
Subcommittee.  The  same  memorandum 
directed  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  to 
withhold  all  USIA  coimtry  program 
memoranda  which  had  been  requested  by 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Thus,  two  clear  and  separate  congres- 
sional requests  for  information  were 
covered  by  one  Presidential  memoran- 
dum, just  as  two  other  clear  and  sepa- 
rate requests  for  information  had  earlier 
been  refused  by  President  Nixon — a  total 
of  four  Presidential  assertions  of  Execu- 
tive privilege,  not  three. 

The  two  earlier  instances  were  on 
November  21, 1970,  when  President  Nixon 
directed  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
withhold  evaluations  of  potential  ap- 
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polntees  which  had  been  requested  by  the 
House  Intergovernmental  Subcommittee 
and  on  August  30,  1971,  when  President 
Nixon  directed  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  withhold  foreign  military  assist- 
ance plans  which  had  been  requested  by 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

But  these  four  Presidential  assertions 
of  Executive  privilege  are  merely  the  tip 
of  the  secrecy  iceberg  in  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, when  you  look  at  the  15 
other  refusals  of  information  to  congres- 
sional committees  outlined  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  report. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  Nixon 
administration  is  the  only  administra- 
tion which  has  wrapped  itself  in  the 
broad  cloak  of  executive  privilege, 
claimed  as  a  power  to  withhold  informa- 
tion from  the  Congress.  The  Eisenhower 
administration  holds  the  unenviable  rec- 
ord— so  far  with  34  instances  of  the  use 
of  "executive  privilege"  in  two  terms. 
And  even  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  ad- 
ministrations, in  which  both  Presidents 
promised  to  limit  the  use  of  the  claim  to 
a  personal.  Presidential  power,  did  not 
actually  limit  the  claim.  The  Library  of 
Congress  study  above  shows  that  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kermedy  personally  claim- 
ed Executive  privilege  against  the  Con- 
gress in  one  instance,  but  information 
was  refused  to  the  Congress  by  executive 
branch  officials  in  the  Kermedy  adminis- 
tration three  additional  times  after  he 
promised  to  limit  executive  privilege  to 
a  Presidential  power.  Although  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  did  not  personally  use 
the  claim  of  executive  privilege  against 
the  Congress,  in  two  instances  executive 
branch  officials  in  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration refused  information  to  the  Con- 
gress after  he  said  executive  privilege 
would  be  used  only  as  a  Presidential 
power. 

Presidents  in  earlier  administrations 
have,  of  course,  claimed  a  power  rooted 
in  the  Constitution  to  withhold  infor- 
mation from  the  Congress,  but  this  has 
most  often  been  a  personal  exercise  of  a 
Presidential  power,  not  a  broad  cloak  of 
executive  privilege  wrapping  all  of  the 
executive  branch  in  secrecy.  And  often 
the  historic  claims  of  executive  privilege 
cited  by  modem  administrations  as  prec- 
edents for  secrecy  have  not,  in  fact,  been 
exercises  of  the  claim. 

As  the  Library  of  Congress  study 
points  out,  the  first  instance  of  execu- 
tive privilege  hi  President  Washington's 
first  administration  did  not  result  In 
withholding  information  from  Congress. 
Although  President  Washington  claimed 
a  power  to  withhold  information  about 
General  St.  Clair's  military  disaster 
from  the  Congress  he  did  not,  in  fact, 
use  that  power  but  turned  over  all  of  the 
information  to  the  Congress. 

There  will  be  additional  studies  of  the 
conflict  between  the  executive  branch 
and  the  legislative  branch  over  access  to 
Government  information,  and  they  will 
cover  additional  areas — for  instance,  the 
refusal  of  White  House  aides  to  testify 
before  Congress,  or  the  withholding  of 
documents  from  the  General  Accounting 
Office  serving  as  the  auditing  arm  of 
Congress — but  the  current  study  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  highlights  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  problem,  pointing  out  the 


extent  to  which  Nixon  administration  of- 
ficials throughout  the  executive  branch 
claim  an  immunity  from  congressional 
scrutiny.  Following  is  the  complete  study : 

Thk  Present  LiMrrs  op  "Exectttive 
Phivilege" 
(A  study  prepared  under  the  guidance  of  the 
House    Foreign    Operations    and    Govern- 
ment Information  Subcommittee) 
May   17,   1954,  was  an  important  day  on 
Capitol  HUl.  On  that  day,  two  separate  po- 
litical battles  shifted  emphasis,  and  the  new 
emphasis  of  each  controversy  still  is  causing 
political  problems. 

In  the  Supreme  Court  BuUdlng  Chief  Jus- 
tice Earl  Warren  Issued  the  court's  unani- 
mous decision  in  Brown  v.  BoaTd  of  Educa- 
tion holding  that  separate  education  is  not 
equal  education.  In  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing John  Adams,  the  Army's  general  counsel, 
delivered  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  President 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  to  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Charles  WUson  directing  the  Secretary 
to  tell  all  his  subordinates  not  to  testify 
about  advisory  communications  during  the 
hearings  of  a  special  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Government  Operations  Committee.^ 
Both  Important  developments  of  May  17, 
1954,  had  roots  deep  In  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  future  both  would  ef- 
fect the  political  development  of  the  nation. 
The  results  of  the  Supreme  Court's  school 
desegregation  decision  are  widely  discussed 
in  popular  literature  and  scholarly  studies 
and  have  become  a  part  of  current  history. 
But  there  is  comparatively  lltUe  current 
knowledge  about  the  developments  that 
flowed  from  President  Elsenhower's  May  17, 
1954,  letter.  Possibly,  that  letter  and  the 
political  conflict  of  which  it  is  part  are  more 
important  to  the  study  of  the  American  form 
of  democratic  government  with  three 
branches  than  is  the  widely  studied  school 
desegregation  issue. 

President  Elsenhower's  May  17.  1954.  letter 
brought  a  new  dimension  to  the  interactions 
between  the  Legislative  and  Executive 
Branches  of  the  Federal  government  which 
are  part  of  our  separate-but-coordinate  sys- 
tem. His  letter,  and  its  accompanying  memo- 
randum purporting  to  list  historic  examples 
of  Presidential  assertion  of  the  right  of  "ex- 
ecutive prlvUege,"  became  the  basis  for  an 
extension  of  the  claim  of  "executive  privi- 
lege" far  down  the  administrative  line  from 
the  President."  Eight  years  later  there  was 
an  attempt  to  bring  "executive  privilege" 
back  into  proper  perspective,  but  the  effort 
has  not  been  a  complete  success  even  though 
it  Involved  three  Presidents. 

There  are  many  privileges  exercised  by  the 
executive  head  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, ranging  from  the  free  use  of  the  moun- 
tain retreat  at  Camp  David  (or  8hang-ri-la 
as  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  christened 
It)  to  a  funeral  with  full  military  honors. 
But  the  "executive  privilege"  has  come  to 
mean  a  claim  of  authority  to  control  govern- 
ment information.'  This  "executive  privilege" 
to  control  the  dissemination  of  Information 
has  been  asserted  against  the  public*  and 
against  the  courts,'  but  the  claim  of  an  "ex- 
ecutive privilege"  which  was  the  basis  of 
the  President's  May  17,  1954,  letter  Is  the 
claim  of  authority  to  withhold  Information 
from  the  Legislative  Branch  of  the  Federal 
government.  And  the  authority  claimed  In 
President  Elsenhower's  May  17,  1954.  letter 
was  extended  throughout  the  Executive 
Branch  to  Include  agencies  administered  by 
persons  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  This 
claim  of  control  over  government  informa- 
tion Is  In  addition  to  the  power  exercised 
by  Presidents  to  protect  their  Immediate 
White  House  staff — their  personal  advisers, 
m  effect,  over  whose  appointment  the  Con- 
gress has  no  confirming  power. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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The  Separation  of  Powers  and  tb(  i 
of  Information. 

Tbe  conflict  bet-ween  the  Leglsltitl 
Executive  Branches  of  the  Federal 
ment  over  access  to  information 
the  first  clause  of  the  first  sectlo|i 
first  article  of  the  Constitution  of 
States.  Article  I,  Section  I  states 
legislative   Powers   herein   granted 
vested  In  a  Congress  of  the  Unlteti 
.  .  ."  The  power  to  legislate  carrleii 
the  power  to  Investigate '  and  the 
tween  the  executive  and  the  legislature 
access  to  information  almost  alwayii 
curred  In  connection  with  a 
Investigation. 

In  fact,  the  earliest  attempt  by 
gress  to  Investigate   brought  on  a 
over  the  authority  of  the  executive 
hold  Information.  The  House  of 
tlves  In  1792  appointed  a  committee 
vestlgate  General  St.  Clair's  mllltan 
in  the  Northwest  and  empowered 
mlttee  to  "call  for  such  persons, 
records,  as  may  be  necessary  to  as4lst 
Inquiries." '  This  demand  for 
the  first  Congress  and  the  reaction 
the  first  President  was  brought  up 
later  In  connection  with  President 
er's  letter  of  May  17,   1954.  A 
from   the   Attorney   General   which 
panled  the  letter  listed  the  call  for 
tion  In  the  St.  Clair  caper  as  the 
pie   of  Presidential   assertion   of 
privilege." "   The   memorandum 
President  Washington  called  a  Cabii^t 
Ing  and  the  group  decided  that 
committee  nor  House  had  a  right  to 
the  head  of  a  Department  who 
papers   were   under   the   President 

Not  only  did  this  first 
vestigatlon    result    in   a.  confrontation 
legislative    access   to   Executive 
formation  but  It  also  providod  a 
the  first  major  factual  error  In  th( 
randum  accompanying  the  May  17 
ter.  discussing  what  has  come  to 
"executive    privilege."    Par    from 
example  of  Presidential  assertion  of 
tlve  privilege",  the  St.  Clair  eplsod* 
example  of  Congress  effectively 
right   of  access  to   information.   A 
meeting  was  held  and  the  question 
dential  power  over  records  was 
reported  In  the  memorandum,  but 
text    of    Thomas    Jefferson's    notes 
meeting  shows  that  it  was  decide^ 
was  not  a  paper  :vhich  might  not  be 
produced." '"  In  fact,  an  historian 
who   analyzed   the   precedents  llstet 
memorandum   for  withholding 
from  the  Congress  concluded  that, 
of  the  examples,  "the  Congress  prevailed 
got  precisely  what  it  sought  to  get 

The  assertion  of  an  "executive 
to  withhold  Information  from   the 
ture  Is  rooted  In  the  opening  words 
n  of  the  Constitution:  "The  executive 
shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  thi '. 
States  of  America"  and  In  the  last 
Section  3  of  Article  II:   "He  shall 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  execut^ 

This  Constitutional  grant  of  powe; ' 
vague  and  complicated,  the  languag  ; 
more  questions  of  how  the  power 
exercised  than  It  answers."  In  the 
years,  however,  there  have  been  !=( 
changes  in  Congressional-Executive 
ships  which  clarify  the  practice — if 
principle — of  "executive  privilege" 

THE  RECENT  CEOWTH  OF  "EXECUTIVE  pilVtLEGE" 

After  May  17,  1954,  the  Executive  Branch 
answer  to  nearly  every  question  alout  the 
authority  to  withhold  Information  Irom  the 
Congress  was  "yes",  they  had  the  authority. 
And  the  authority  most  often  cited  was  the 
May  17.  1954.  letter  from  President  Elsen- 
hower to  Secretary  of  Defense  Wils(tn."  Not 
only  was  the  letter  cited,  but  usually  the 
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claim  of  authority  included  the  accompany- 
ing memorandum  from  Attorney  General 
Herbert  Brownell.  supposedly  prepared  in 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  letter  and  the  memorandum  were  In- 
volved in  a  controversy  between  Senator 
Joseph  McCarthy  (R.,  Wis.)  and  the  United 
States  Army  over  the  propriety  of  the  Sena- 
tor's pressure  tactics  as  chairman  of  the  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. During  two  days  of  testimony  at  spe- 
cial hearings  called  to  give  McCarthy  and  the 
Army  a  forum  for  their  fight.  Army  Counsel 
John  Adams  mentioned  a  meeting  In  the 
Attorney  General's  office  attended  by  top 
White  House  staff  members." 

When  Subcommittee  members  tried  to  get 
more  information  from  Adams  about  what 
went  on  at  the  high-level  meeting,  Joseph  N. 
Welch  of  Boston,  the  Army's  special  counsel 
for  the  Army-McCarthy  hearings,  said  Adams 
had  been  Instructed  not  to  testify  any  fur- 
ther about  the  meeting."  That  was  on  Fri- 
day, May  14, 1954.  When  Subcommittee  mem- 
bers insisted  that  Adams  testify,  Welch  asked 
for  and  was  granted  a  recess  until  the  follow- 
ing Monday. 

On  Monday,  Adams  gave  the  Subcommittee 
the  letter  of  instructions  from  the  President 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  accompanied  by 
a  memorandum  supposedly  prepared  officially 
in  the  Department  of  Justice  over  the  week- 
end. In  fact,  the  memorandum  consisted  only 
of  excerpts  and  paraphrases  from  a  1949  arti- 
cle printed  In  the  Federal  Bar  Journal  and 
written  by  Herman  Wolklnson.  a  Justice  De- 
partment research  lawyer."  Two  years  later 
the  Justice  Department  presented  to  another 
Congressional  subcommittee  what  app>eared 
to  be  an  expanded  memorandum  supporting 
their  position  on  "executive  privilege","  but 
it  was  merely  the  text  of  the  Wolklnson 
article." 

There  was  a  favorable  public  response  to 
President  Elsenhower's  firm  stand  against 
disclosing  conversations  in  his  official  family. 
Newspapers  which  were  later  to  Inveigh 
against  the  excesses  of  "executive  privilege" 
praised  the  President's  letter  of  May  17,  1964. 
The  New  York  Times,  tor  Instance,  editorial- 
ized against  Senator  McCarthy's  use  of  legis- 
lative powers  to  encroach  upon  the  Executive 
Branch  "In  complete  disregard  of  the  historic 
and  Constitutional  division  of  powers  that  Is 
basic  to  the  American  system  of  Govern- 
ment."" And  the  Washington  Post  called 
the  memorandum  which  was  made  public  in 
connection  with  the  President's  letter  "an 
extremely  useful  document,"  concluding 
that  the  President's  authority  under  the 
Constitution  to  withhold  Information  from 
Congress  "Is  altogether  beyond  question."  " 

But  the  May  17.  1954,  letter  from  the  Pres- 
ident, with  its  accompanying  memorandum, 
soon  became  the  major  vehicle  for  spreading 
a  claim  of  Presidential  authority  throughout 
the  Executive  Branch.  The  letter  referred 
only  to  a  specific  series  of  conversations  be- 
tween Presidential  appointees,  restricting 
access  to  Information  about  those  conversa- 
tions only  to  one  specific  Subcommittee  of 
the  Congress.  Four  months  later,  however, 
the  May  17,  1954,  letter  was  extended  to  cover 
more  than  the  President's  personal  ap- 
pointees and  more  than  the  specific  Sub- 
committee's hearings. 

In  August,  1954,  the  U.S.  Senate  estab- 
lished a  select  committee  to  determine 
whether  Senator  McCarthy  was  guilty  of 
conduct  "unbecoming  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate"  and  asked  two  Army 
generals  to  testify  about  their  conversations 
in  connection  with  McCarthy's  activities. 
Major  General  Klrke  B.  Lawton  refused  to 
testify  on  the  advice  of  counsel  that  the 
May  17,  1964,  "directive"  applies  to  "this  or 
any  other"  committee."  Senator  Arthur  V. 
Watklns  (R.,  Utah),  the  chairman  of  the 
select  committee,  asked  Secretary  of  Defense 
Charles  Wilson  for  clarification  and  received 
a  letter  stating: 


"As  a  matter  of  legal  application,  the  Attor- 
ney General  advises  me  that  the  principles 
of  the  Presidential  order  of  May  17,  1954  are 
as  completely  applicable  to  any  committee 
as  they  were  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations." 

Telford  Taylor,  In  his  study  of  Congres- 
sional investigatory  powers  at  the  time  of  the 
Army-McCarthy  controversy,  commented: 

"If  President  Elsenhower's  [May  17,  1954) 
directive  were  applied  generally  in  line  with 
its  literal  and  sweeping  language,  congres- 
sional committees  would  frequently  be  shut 
off  from  access  to  documents  to  which  they 
are  clearly  entitled.  ...  It  Is  unlikely,  there- 
fore, that  this  ruling  will  endure  beyond  the 
particular  controversy  that  precipitated  It."  •• 

He  proved  a  poor  prophet,  in  this  case. 
President  Elsenhower's  May  17,  1954,  letter 
became  the  major  authority  cited  for  the 
exercise  of  "executive  privilege"  to  refuse  In- 
formation to  the  Congress  for  the  next  seven 
years  of  his  administration"  and  It  estab- 
lished a  pattern  which  the  three  Presidents 
after  Eisenhower  have  followed. 

"executive    PRIVILEGB"    LlMrrED 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  bent,  although 
he  did  not  break,  the  pattern  of  "executive 
privilege"  claims  by  officials  far  down  the 
administrative  line  from  the  President.  He 
had  been  in  office  for  one  year  when  a  special 
Senate  subcommittee  held  hearings  on  the 
Defense  Department's  system  for  editing 
speeches  of  military  leaders.  When  the  Sub- 
committee asked  the  Identity  of  the  military 
editors  who  had  handled  specific  speeches. 
President  Kennedy  wrote  a  letter  to  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  directing  him 
and  all  personnel  under  his  Jurisdiction  "not 
to  give  any  testimony  or  produce  any  docu- 
ments which  would  disclose  such  informa- 
tion."" The  slmUarlty  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's letter  of  February  8,  1962,  and  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  letter  of  May  17,  1954, 
stopped  there,  for  Kennedy  added: 

"The  principle  which  Is  at  stake  here  can- 
not be  automatically  applied  to  every  re- 
quest for  information.  Each  case  must  be 
Judged  on  its  own  merits." « 

There  was  no  legal  memorandum  attached 
to  President  Kennedy's  letter,  although  one 
was  available.  A  169-page  study  of  "execu- 
tive privilege"  cases  through  1960  had  been 
prepared  by  two  lawyers  In  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  printed  In  two  issues  of  the 
George  Washington  taw  Review.''  The  study, 
reminiscent  of  Herman  Wolklnson's  article 
In  the  Federal  Bar  Journal  which  was  used 
as  the  back-up  memorandum  for  President 
Elsenhower's  May  17.  1954,  letter,  dUcussed 
executive  responses  to  legislative  inquiries 
from  1953  through  1960  and  described  some 
of  the  cases  In  which  "executive  privilege" 
was  claimed.  The  new  study  called  the  exer- 
cise of  "executive  privilege"  awkward  and 
embarrassing — but  not  Improper — and  con- 
cluded : 

"This  power,  like  most  other  Presidential 
powers,  therefore,  must  be  delegated  to  other 
officials.  The  question  is  how  far  down  the 
administrative  line  can  this  delegation  pro- 
ceed .s' 

President  Kennedy's  answer  was:  it  can- 
not. His  position  was  clarified  in  an  ex- 
change of  correspondence  with  Congressman 
John  E.  Moss  (D..  Calif.)  who.  as  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Operations  and  Government 
Information  Subcommittee  and  Its  predeces- 
sor special  subcommittee,  had  been  leading 
the  fight  against  government  secrecy  for 
nearly  six  years.  Moss  wrote  that  President 
Kennedy's  letter  of  February  8.  1962.  'clearly 
stated  that  the  principle  involved  could  not 
be  applied  automatically  to  restrict  informa- 
tion", but  he  urged  clarification  "to  prevent 
the  rash  of  restrictions  on  government  in- 
formation which  followed  the  May  17,  1954, 
letter  from  President  Eisenhower."""  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,   whose   staff  had   gone  over 
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a  draft  of  the  Moss  letter  before   it  was 
Bent  formally,  replied  on  March  7,  1962: 

"Executive  privilege  can  be  Invoked  only 
by  the  President  and  will  not  be  used  with- 
out specific  Presidential  approval."  >^ 

Soon  after  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was  elected 
President,  Congressman  Moss  asked  him  to 
limit  the  use  of  "executive  privilege"  as  had 
President  Kennedy.  In  a  letter  of  March  31, 
1965,  Moss  discussed  the  spread  of  the  use 
of  "executive  privilege"  following  President 
Eisenhower's  letter  and  contended  that,  as 
a  result  of  President  Kennedy's  limitation  of 
the  use  of  the  authority,  "there  was  no 
longer  a  rash  of  'executive  privilege'  claims 
to  withhold  Information  from  the  Congress 
and  the  public."  Moss  expressed  to  President 
Johnson  the  hope  that  "you  will  reaffirm  the 
principle  that  'executive  privilege'  can  be 
Invoked  by  you  alone  and  will  not  be  used 
without  your  specific  approval."*'  President 
Johnson,  In  a  letter  of  April  2,  1965,  to 
Congressman  Moss,  reaffirmed  the  principle, 
stating  flatly  that  "the  claim  of  'execu- 
tive privilege'  will  continue  to  be  made'only 
by  the  President."  " 

Congressman  Moss  repeated  the  procedure 
soon  after  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  took 
office,  asking  him  to  "favorably  consider  a 
reaffirmation  of  the  policy  which  provides,  in 
essence,  that  the  claim  of  'executive  privilege' 
will  be  Invoked  only  by  the  President."  «  Two 
months  after  receiving  the  letter  from  Con- 
gressman Moss,  President  Nixon  Issued  a 
memorandum  to  the  heads  of  all  executive 
departments  and  agencies  stating  that  "exec- 
utive privilege  will  not  be  used  without  spe- 
cific Presidential  approval."  He  buttressed 
his  memorandum  with  a  letter  to  Congress- 
man Moss  stating: 

"I  believe,  as  I  have  stated  earlier,  that 
the  scope  of  executive  privilege  must  be  very 
narrowly  construed.  Under  this  Administra- 
tion, executive  privilege  will  not  be  asserted 
without  specific  Presidential  approval.** 

President  Nixon's  memorandiun  of  March 
24,  1969,  spelled  out  procedural  steps  to  gov- 
ern the  Invocation  of  "executive  privilege". 
First,  he  stated,  anyone  who  wanted  to  In- 
voke "executive  privilege"  In  answer  to  a 
request  for  Information  from  a  "Congres- 
sional agency"  had  to  consult  the  Attorney 
General.  If  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
department  head  agreed  that  "executive  priv- 
ilege" should  not  be  invoked,  the  informa- 
tion requested  should  be  released  to  the 
Congress.  If,  however,  either  or  both  of  them 
wanted  the  issue  submitted  to  the  President, 
"the  matter  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Counsel  to  the  President,  who  will  advise 
the  department  head  of  the  President's  de- 
cision." If  the  President  decided  to  Invoke 
"executive  privilege",  the  memorandum  con- 
cluded, "the  department  head  should  advise 
the  Congressional  agency  that  the  claim  of 
Executive  privilege  is  being  made  with  the 
specific  approval  of  the  President."  » 

This  was  the  first  time  that  a  step-by-step 
procedure  was  set  up  for  Invoking  "executive 
privilege"  against  Congressional  Inquiries.  It 
was  not,  of  course,  the  first  time  that  a 
President  had  promised  to  make  the  final 
decisions  on  the  use  of  "executive  privilege", 
but  neither  was  President  Kennedy's  deci- 
sion that  only  he  should  refuse  Information 
to  the  Congress,  a  Presidential  first.  On  AprU 
14.  1909.  President  William  H.  Taft  Issued 
Executive  Order  1062  stating: 

"In  all  cases  where,  by  resolution  of  the 
Senate  or  House  of  Representatives,  a  head 
of  a  Department  Is  called  upon  to  furnish 
Information,  he  U  hereby  directed  to  comply 
with  such  resolution,  except  when,  in  his 
Judgment,  It  would  be  Incompatible  with  the 
public  Interest,  In  which  case  he  should  refer 
the  matter  to  the  President  for  his  direc- 
tion." 

No  Information  is  available  on  the  results 
of  President  Taffs  Executive  Order  1062,  but 
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ther«  is  Information  from  public  sources  on 
the  results  of  the  Kennedy-Johnaon-Nlxon 
limitation  of  the  use  of  "executive  privilege." 

THE   LIMrrS   OF    LIMrTATION 

Has  the  Executive  Branch  claim  of  power 
to  refuse  information  to  Congress  been  se- 
verely limited  since  President  Kennedy  exer- 
cised "executive  privilege"  but  said  It  would 
be  used  only  by  the  President,  Judging  each 
case  on  Its  merits?  To  answer  the  question, 
public  sources  were  researched  from  1962 
through  1972  to  determine  the  Instances  In 
which  the  Executive  Branch  refused  docu- 
ments or  testimony  to  Congressional  com- 
mittees. The  Instances  of  Invocation  of  "ex- 
ecutive privilege"  covered  might  or  might 
not  Involve  the  Issuance  of  a  subpoena  or  a 
formal  resolution  requesting  Information. 
What  has  been  focused  upon  Is  a  publicly- 
recorded  request  for  information  by  a  Con- 
gressional committee  and  a  publicly-reported 
refusal  by  an  Executive  Branch  official  to 
grant  that  request.  That  which  was  sought 
might  be  a  document,  a  witness,  or  both.  The 
refusal  may  or  may  not  have  been  accom- 
panied by  a  reason  for  the  denial.  The  in- 
vocation of  "executive  privilege"  has  been 
Interpreted  for  the  purposes  of  this  study  to 
refer  to  a  refusal  of  Information  to  a  Con- 
gressional committee  or  subcommittee  by  an 
Executive  Branch  agency  or  official.  It  does 
not  Include  Instances  in  which  Presidential 
aides,  serving  In  the  White  House  Office,  have 
refusffd  to  appear  before  Congressional  com- 
mittees. 

Sources  used  in  this  study  were  the  New 
York  Times,  the  Washington  Post,  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star,  the  Congressional  Rec- 
cord,  the  Congressional  Quarterly  reports 
and  almanacs,  and  printed  hearings  of  Con- 
gressional committees.  Following  is  the  re- 
sult: 

Kennedy  administration 
Exercise   of   "executive   privilege"   by  the 
President : 

1.  State  and  Defense  Department  witnesses 
directed  not  to  give  testimony  or  produce 
documents  at  hearings  of  the  Senate  Special 
Preparedness  Subcommittee  on  Military  Cold 
War  Education  which  would  Identify  Individ- 
uals who  reviewed  specific  speeches.  (Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  United  States  Sen- 
ate, Military  Cold  War  Education  and  Speech 
Review  Policies,  87th  Congress,  Second  Ses- 
sion, pp.  338,  369-370,  508-509,  725,  730-731 
and  826). 

Refusal  by  Executive  Departments  and 
Agencies  To  Provide  Documents  or  Testi- 
mony 

1.  The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  re- 
fuses to  comply  with  a  request  from  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Commute  for  files  on  MER-29  drug  (New 
York  Times,  6/21/62). 

2.  The  State  Department  refuses  to  pro- 
vide a  copy  of  a  working  paper  on  the 
"mellowing"  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  (New  York 
Times,  6/27/62). 

3.  General  Maxwell  D.  Taylor  appears  be- 
fore the  House  Subcommittee  on  Defense 
Appropriations  and  refuses  to  discuss  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion  as  "It  would  result  In 
another  highly  controversial,  divisive  public 
discussion  among  branches  of  our  Govern- 
ment which  would  be  damaging  to  all  parties 
concerned."  (Congressional  Record  4/4/63, 
p.  5817). 

Johnson  administration 
Refusals    by    Executive    Departments    and 
Agencies  to  provide  documents  or  testi- 
mony 

1.  The  Department  of  Defense  refuses 
(April  4,  1988)  to  supply  a  copy  of  the  Com- 
mand Control  Study  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Incident  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  (Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
United  States  Senate,  Executive  Privilige: 
The  Withholding  of  Information  by  the  Ex- 


ecuttve.  92nd  Congress,  First  Session,  p.  39). 
This  source  hereafter  cited  as  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  hearings.  Executive  Privi- 
lege. 

2.  Treasury  Under  Secretary  Joesph  W. 
Barr  refuses  to  testify  before  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  on  the  nomination  of  Abe 
Fortas  to  be  Chief  Justice  (Congressional 
Record,  vol.  114.  pt.  21,  p.  27518,  and  Wash- 
ington Post,  9/17/68) . 

Nixon  administration 

Exercise  of  "executive  prlvUege"  by  the 
President: 

1.  The  Attorney  General  refuses  (Novem- 
ber 21,  1970)  to  give  Congressman  L.  H. 
Fountain,  chairman  of  the  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations  Subconmiittee  of  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee,  reports 
furnished  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation to  evaluate  scientists  nominated  to 
serve  on  advisory  boards  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  (Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations.  V£.  House 
of  Representatives,  U.S.  Government  Infor- 
mation Policies  and  Practices — The  Pentagon 
Papers,  Part  2,  92nd  Congress,  First  Session, 
pp.  362-363). 

2.  The  Department  of  Defense  refuses 
(August  30,  1971)  to  supply  foreign  military 
assistance  plans  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  (Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee hearings.  Executive  Privilege,  pp.  45-46). 

3.  The  State  Department  refuses  (March 
15,  1972)  to  give  the  House  Foreign  Opera- 
tions and  Government  Information  Subcom- 
mittee the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment country  field  submissions  for  Cam- 
bodian foreign  assistance  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973  (New  York  Times,  3/17/72;  Congkes- 
siONAL  Record,  vol.  118,  pt.  7,  pp.  8694-8695) . 

4.  The  United  States  Information  Agency 
refuses  (March  15,  1972)  to  give  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  aU  USIA  Coun- 
try Program  Memoranda  (Congressional 
Rkcord,  vol.  118,  pt.  7,  pp.  8694-8695). 
Refusals    by     Executive     Departments     and 

Agencies  To  Pro\ide  Documents  or  Testi- 
mony 

1.  The  Department  of  Defense  refuses 
(June  26,  1969)  to  supply  the  five-vear  plan 
for  military  assistance  programs  to'the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  (Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  hearings.  Executive 
Privilege,  p.  40) . 

2.  The  Defense  Department  refuses  to  pro- 
vide a  copy  of  "Commitment  Plan  1964"  be- 
tween U.  S.  and  ThaUand  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  (New  York 
Times,  8/9/69). 

3.  The  Department  of  Defense  refuses  (De- 
cember 20,  1969)  to  supply  the  "Pentagon 
Papers"  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee (Senate  Judiciary  Committee  hear- 
ings. Executive  Privilege,  pp.  37-38). 

4.  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird  de- 
clines invitation  to  appear  before  Senate 
(Foreign  Relations)  Disarmament  Subcom- 
mittee (New  York  Times,  3/19/70) . 

5.  Department  of  Defense  General  Counsel 
J.  Fred  Buzhardt  refuses  in  hearings  (March 
2.  1971)  to  release  an  .\rmy  investigation  re- 
port on  the  113th  Intelligence  Group  re- 
quested by  Senate  Constitutional  Rights  Sub- 
committee (Senate  Judlciarv  Committee 
hearings.  Executive  Privilege,  p"p.  402-405). 

6.  The  Department  of  Defense  refuses  (April 
10,  1971)  to  supply  continuous  monthly  re- 
ports on  military  operations  In  Southeast 
Asia  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relatlors  Com- 
mlttee  (Senate  Judiciary  Committee  hear- 
ings. Executive  Privilege,  p.  47) . 

7.  The  Department  of  Defense  refuses  (AprU 
19,  1971)  to  aUow  three  designated  generals 
to  appear  before  the  Senate  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  (Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  hearings.  Executive  Privilege,  d. 
402). 

8.  The  Department  of  Defense  refuses 
(June  9,  1971)  to  release  computerized  sur- 
veillance records  and  refuses  to  agree  to  a 
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Senate  Constitutional  Rights 
report   on    such    records    (Senate 
Committee  hearings.  Executive 
398-399). 

9.  The  State  Department  refuses 
20.  1972)  to  supply  Senate  Foreign 
Committee    with    a    copy    of    ""' 
1964-1968:     The     Half-Hearted 
Peace  In  Vietnam"  (Washington 
T2). 

10.  Treasury  Secretary  John 
fuses  to  testify  before  Joint 
mlttee   on   matter   of   the  I 
Guarantee  Board  refusing  to  supplj 
records  on  the  Lockheed  loan  to  tl 
me.it    Accounting   Office    (Washin 
ning  Star,  4/27/72). 

11.  Benjamin    Porman  _ 
Defense  Assistant  General  Couns^ 
before   the  Senate   Foreign 
mlttee  but  refuses  to  discuss 
ficatlon  efforts  In  Southeast  Asia 
ton  Post,  7/27/72) . 

12.  Henry  Ramirez,  chairman 
Committee  on  Opportunities  for 
Speaking,    refuses    to    testify 
Judiciary    Subcommittee    on 
(Consrressicmal  Quarterly.  8/12/72 

13.  SEC  Chairman  William  J. 
to  turn  over  Commission 
on   ITT   to   the   House   Interstate 
eign  Commerce  Investigative 
( Waahinffton     Evening      Star 
11/1/72). 

14.  HUD  Secretary  George  Romn^y 
Invitation  to  appear  before  the 
nomlc  Committee  to  testify  on  Fi 
Ing  subsidies  (Washington  Post, 

15.  Department  of  Defense  refu 
over    documents    requested    by 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  un 
bombing  raids  of  Interest  to  the 
as  part  of  hearings  on  the  flrlng  of 
D.  Lavelle  (Washington  Post,  I'  " 

CONCLUSIONS 

President    Kennedy    exercised 
dentlal   claim   of   "executive   pr 
time    when    he    directed    witnesses 
identify  speech  reviewers  in 
fore  the  Senate  subcommittee 
military    cold    war    education 
separate  refusals  to  provide 
the    subcommittee    were    Involvep 
Presidents  single  action. 

After  the  Kennedy  directive 
ecutlve  Branch  officials  In  his  ( 
refused  to  provide  Information  t< 
sional   committees  three   times, 
v?lthout  Presidential  authority. 

In  the  Johnson  Administration 
privilege"     was     not     claimed 
dent    Johnson,    but    there     were 
fusals  by   appointees   In  his 
to  provide  information  to  Congress 
mlttees  after  President  Johnson' 
April  2,  1965.  stating  that  "the 
ecutlve  privilege'  will  continue 
onlv  by  the  President." 

President  Nixon   personally  an<l 
Invoked  the  claim  of  "executive 
against  Congressional  committees 
after  his  memorandum  of  March 
stating  that  "executive  prlvUege* 
used  without  specific  Presidential 
After   the    memorandum    was 
were,    however,    15    other 
Nixon  Administration  In  which 
or  testimony  were  refused  to 
committees  without  Presidential 

This   public    record    of   the 
over  Congressional   access   to 
formation  after  three  Presidents 
use  of  "executive  privilege 
ber  of  questions.  Were  the  Execut!  v 
officials  who  apparently  refused 
to  Congressional  committees  20 
latlon    of    the    orders    of    three 
actually  acting  under  orders?  Is 
that   three   Presidents   ordered 
withheld  20  times  from 
mlttees  and  left  no  evidence  of 
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Instances,  Executive  Branch  officials  were 
Ignoring  the  clear  orders  of  three  Presidents? 
Or  possibly.  Is  there  some  of  both:  Executive 
Branch  officials  refttslng  Information  to  Con- 
gressional committees  with  the  tacit  under- 
standing— at  least  by  the  White  House  staff 
if  not  the  President,  himself — of  what  was 
going  on? 

There  are  many  other  problems  which  can 
be  raised  In  addition  to  these  three  alterna- 
tives, such  as  the  question  of  what  formal 
action  the  Congress  or  one  of  its  constituent 
units  must  take  to  assert  the  Legislative 
Branch's  right  of  access  to  Information  by 
the  Constitution,  and  the  question  of 
whether  the  Legislative  vs.  Executive  con- 
flict over  access  to  government  Information 
may  be  regarded  as  a  partisan  political  flght 
having  little  to  do  with  the  evolution  of  a 
system  of  government  based  on  three  co- 
ordinate branches. 

The  fact  that  there  Is  much  more  conflict 
over  Congressional  access  to  Elxecutlve 
Branch  information  when  the  two  branches 
are  controlled  by  different  political  parties 
gives  substance  to  the  view  that  "executive 
privilege"  is  a  partisan  problem.  There  were, 
for  example,  19  cases  of  refusal  of  informa- 
tion to  Congressional  committees  under  the 
flrst  four  years  of  the  Republican  Nixon 
Administration  working  with  a  Democratic 
Congress,  but  there  were  only  six  refusals  of 
information  in  seven  years  of  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  Administrations  when  both 
branches  were  controlled  by  the  same  politi- 
cal party.  An  additional  indication  of  the 
partisan  nature  of  the  conflict  is  that  there 
were  some  34  instances  of  information  re- 
fused In  response  to  Congressional  requests 
during  the  last  five  years  of  the  Eisenhower 
Administration,  after  he  issued  bis  letter  of 
May  17,  1954."  In  that  period,  the  Executive 
and  Legislative  Branches  were  under  control 
of  different  political  parties. 

Partisan  the  problem  is,  but  not  purely 
partisan  It  can  come  up  when  both  branches 
are  under  control  of  the  same  political 
party — witness  the  six  cases  In  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  Administrations — and  the  par- 
tisan makeup  of  the  two  branches  may 
merely  sharpen  the  conflict  and  not  make  it 
less  of  a  problem  to  be  solved  as  the  gov- 
ernmental system  evolves. 

President  Nixon,  in  fact,  did  more  to  reg- 
ularize the  flow  of  information  to  Congress 
on  controversial  subjects  than  did  his  prede- 
cessors. He  Issued  the  first  orders  setting  up 
a  step-by-step  procedure  to  be  followed  in 
his  administration  before  "executive  priv- 
ilege" covUd  be  Invoked.  And  his  memoran- 
dum of  March  24,  1969,  moved  toward  an 
answer  to  the  question  of  what  type  of  for- 
mal action  the  Congress  must  take  to  de- 
mand information  before  "executive  privi- 
lege" would  be  asserted. 

His  memorandum  referred  throughout  to 
a  "Congressional  agency"  ^  requesting  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  information.  By  this  lan- 
guage, apparently  he  was  recognizing  that  a 
Congressional  committee  or  subcommittee — 
or,  possibly,  the  chairman  of  either — could 
make  a  formal  request  for  Information  that 
might  result  In  the  claim  of  "executive  priv- 
ilege". He  did  not  require  a  resolution  of 
the  House  or  Senate,  as  did  President  Taft, 
nor  did  he  leave  the  problem  completely  in 
limbo,  as  did  Presidents  Kennedy  and  John- 
son. 

There  Is  some  additional  information  to 
Indicate  which  of  three  alternatlve.s — viola- 
tion of  a  Presidential  order,  secret  Presiden- 
tial approval  or  both — explain  the  fact  that 
the  limitation  on  the  use  of  "executive  priv- 
ilege" apparently  has  been  Ignored.  It  is 
possible  that  the  five  cases  In  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  Administrations  In  which  In- 
formation was  refused,  apparently  without 
Presidential  approval,  in  fact  had  Presiden- 
tial approval  but  this  fact  has  been  kept 
from  public  knowledge. 

This  Is  not  the  case  in  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration.   President    Nixon's    memorandum 


requires  a  potential  "executive  privilege" 
case  to  go  through  the  Office  of  Legal  Coun- 
sel in  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  "ex- 
ecutive privilege"  expert  In  that  office  Is 
Herman  Marcuse,  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
George  Washington  taw  Review  study  of 
"executive  privileges"  from  1953  to  1960  (see 
footnote  28).  Marcuse  has  stated  that  only 
the  cases  of  "executive  privilege"  listed  above 
were  handled  in  the  office  and  approved  by 
President  Nixon  since  his  memorandum.'* 

There  is  a  possibility  that,  in  all  three  ad- 
ministrations, the  cases  of  refusal  of  Infor- 
naatlon  to  Congress,  apparently  In  violation 
of  Presidential  orders,  did  not  result  from 
formal  confrontations  between  the  two 
branches  of  government.  Assistant  Attorney 
General  William  H.  Rehnqulst,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  Office  of  Legal  Counsel,  testi- 
fied after  two  years'  experience  under  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  "executive  privilege"  memo- 
randum that  "agencies  which  seek  to  with- 
hold information  are  complying  with  the  pro- 
cedures set  forth  In  the  memorandum."  >" 
By  t~he  time  of  his  testimony,  there  already 
had  been  one  formal  Presidential  use  of  the 
claim  of  "executive  privilege"  and  eight  other 
cases  in  which,  public  records  show,  testi- 
mony or  documents  had  been  refused  to  Con- 
gressional committees. 

Rehnqulst  downgraded  refusals  of  infor- 
mation to  Congress  which  had  not  had  the 
stamp  of  Presidential  approval,  arguing  that 
no  real  confrontation  over  access  to  infor- 
mation occurs  In  many  cases  because  they 
are  mere  discussions  at  the  staff  level  be- 
tween Executive  agencies  and  Congressional 
committees.  And  In  other  cases,  he  testified, 
a  witness  would  mention  the  possibility  that 
a  request  for  particular  information  might 
raise  the  spectre  of  "executive  privilege." 
Rehnqulst  added : 

"But  such  a  statement,  of  course,  Is  by 
no  means  tantamount  to  the  President's 
authorizing  the  claim  of  privilege.  It  is  sim- 
ply a  statement  by  a  department  head  or 
his  representative  that  he  Is  prepared  to 
recommend  a  claim  of  privilege  to  the  Presi- 
dent should  the  demand  for  information  not 
be  settled  in  a  mutually  satisfactory  manner 
to  both  the  agency  and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  involved."  " 

None  of  the  15  Nixon  Administration  cases 
of  refusal  of  information  to  a  Congressional 
committee  without  the  formal.  Presidential 
citation  of  "executive  privilege"  seems  to  fit 
the  Rehnqulst  criteria.  While  the  commit- 
tees or  subcommittees  involved  may  not 
have  taken  a  formal  vote  to  demand  the 
testimony  or  documents  in  each  case  the 
request  for  Information  did  come  up  in  hear- 
ings or  as  part  of  a  formal  request  from  the 
chairman. 

If  the  15  Nixon  Administration  cases  In- 
volved formal,  direct  requests  for  Informa- 
tion and  If  there  are  no  secret  Presidential 
orders  directing  the  Invocation  of  "executive 
privilege",  it  seems  that  Executive  Branch 
officials  violated  the  Presidential  directive 
15  times.  When  Interpreting  orders  in  gov- 
ernment administration,  however,  one  bu- 
reaucrat's violation  may  be  another  bureau- 
crat's compliance.  Those  who  want  to  with- 
hold Information  from  the  Congress  will  do 
everything  possible  to  make  It  difficult  for 
Congress  to  get  what  it  needs.  That  Is  ap- 
parent from  the  34  Instances  occurring  In 
five  years  when  the  Executive  Branch 
wrapped  Itself  in  President  Elsenhower's 
letter  of  May  17,  1954,  as  a  cloak  of  "execu- 
tive privilege".  That  cloak  no  longer  exists, 
but  the  bureaucracy  that  used  it  Is  little 
changed.  And  the  top-level  policy  makers 
apparently  are  happy  to  use  the  bureauc- 
racy's tactics  of  delay  and  obfuscatlon  to 
prevent  Congress  from  getting  at  Information 
which  might  embarrass  their  agency  or  their 
administration. 

While  the  Kennedy-Johnson-Nlxon  state- 
ments limiting  the  Invocation  of  "executive 
privilege"  mny  state  clearly  to  Congressional 
readers  that  information  will  not  be  refused 
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without  specific  Presidential  approval,  they 
may  also  state  to  Executive  Branch  readers 
that  they  should  be  careful  when  claiming 
"executive  privilege"  but  they  can  use  other 
techniques  to  block  Congressional  access  to 
Information. 

Thus,  the  use  of  the  claim  of  "executive 
privilege"  has  been  severely  limited  but  the 
limitation  has  not  opened  new  file  drawers 
to  Congress.  In  fact,  the  Presidential  state- 
ments have  been  limitations  in  name  only. 
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WHAT  TO  DO  TOGETHER 

(Mr.  SYMINGTON  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
SALT  II  proceeds  and  the  peace  dividend 
for  our  tortured  economy  is  absorbed  by 
the  requirements  of  World  War  in,  we 
should  be  moved  to  new  reflections.  For  a 
number  of  years  it  has  seemed  to  me  that 
peace  would  be  better  served  if  the  super- 


powers agreed  not  merely  what  not  to 
do,  separately,  but  what  to  do,  together. 
In  1962,  as  Deputy  Director  of  Food  For 
Peace,  I  prepared  for  the  Director  George 
McGovERN,  a  memorandum  for  President 
Kennedy  on  the  eve  of  his  historic  meet- 
ing in  Vienna  with  Premier  Khrushchev. 
At  that  time  Laos  appeared  to  be  the 
bone  of  great  power  contention,  Vietnam 
being  buried  a  little  deeper.  The  memo- 
randum, detailing  the  joint  efforts  of  the 
American  Relief  Commission  and  Soviet 
authorities  to  alleviate  hunger  in  Russia 
in  the  early  twenties,  suggested  a  similar 
coordinated  program  of  developmental 
assistance  to  the  Laotian  people.  Recall- 
ing the  success  of  negotiations  leading  to 
the  end  of  the  four -power  occupation  of 
Austria,  we  suggested  that  the  Vienna 
talks  would  provide  an  ideal  opportunity 
to  consider  a  two,  three,  or  four  power 
economic  development  effort  in  Indo- 
china. It  was  an  initiative  that  might 
have  been  called  at  another  time  an  in- 
vestment in  peace.  But  the  tense  con- 
frontation with  Khrushchev  was  unre- 
lieved by  speculation  of  this  kind.  And 
the  Laotian  accords  of  1962  contained 
no  such  provision.  Instead,  they  embodied 
pledges  of  mutual  noninvolvement  in 
Laotian  affairs  which  were  mutually 
breached  in  short  order.  Our  view  was 
dismissed  as  perhaps  impractical,  if  not 
wholly  naive.  As  the  "practical"  ap- 
proach has  cost  55,000  American  lives, 
many  times  that  figure  in  wounded.  $150 
billion,  a  dislocated  economy,  inflation, 
neglect  of  domestic  priorities,  a  balance 
of  payments  deficit,  dollar  devaluation, 
citizen  distrust,  and  the  sorrow  and  con- 
tempt of  a  good  many  friends  abroad,  it 
is  sobering  to  consider  what  impractical- 
ity  might  have  brought  upon  us. 

In  any  event,  finding  myself  a  decade 
later  as  chairman  of  the  recentlv  estab- 
lished House  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  in  Science  and  Space, 
I  decided  to  nail  douTi  as  firmly  and 
quickly  as  possible  bureaucratic,  con- 
gressional, and  public  support  for  the 
truly  nonnuclear  agreements  concluded 
last  May.  Accordingly,  ulth  Congressman 
Louis  Prey  of  Florida,  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  with  the  approval  of  Chairman 
George  Miller  of  the  parent  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics,  I  scheduled 
a  series  of  hearings  on  these  accords.  2 
weeks  following  the  President's  return 
from  Moscow.  The  hearings  are  con- 
cluded and  the  report  printed. 

What  do  the  agreements  say?  Briefly, 
in  addition  to  broadened  exchanges  of 
scientists,  they  provide  for  joint  studies 
and  projects  in  basic  and  applied 
sciences,  cancer  and  heart  research,  pub- 
lic health  methods,  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion control,  including  preservation  of 
the  marine  environment,  earthquake  pre- 
diction, arctic  and  subarctic  ecological 
systems,  space  biGlog>'  and  medicine,  ex- 
ploration of  near  earth  space,  and  a  space 
docking  mission  between  Soviet  and  U.S. 
manned  spacecraft  in  1975.  To  spur  im- 
plementation of  the  agreements,  joint 
commissions  are  established  for  each  area 
of  endeavor  excluding  space  where  such 
a  working  committee  already  exists. 
These  commissions  will  meet  annually 
and  alternately  in  Moscow  and  Washing- 
ton for  review  and  planning  purposes. 
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What  did  the  hearings  reveal?  We 
learned  without  surprise  that  s:ientLflc 
and  technological  cooperation  )etween 
the  United  States  and  the  Sovle  t  Union 
was  virtually  nonexistent  following 
World  War  11:  that  as  Dr.  Jarres  Fisk, 
president  of  Bell  Telephone  Laborato- 
ries. Inc..  put  It.  "Despite  the  formal  ex- 
changes between  the  countries,  Contacts 
in  science  and  technology  ha^'e  been 
largely  scientific  and  technical  tour- 
ism with  little  follow  up";  tliat  the 
Soviet  Union  withdrew  from  th ;  World 
Health  Organization  in  1950,  md  re- 
turned in  1957.  Why:  In  January  1956 
a  severe  outbreak  of  poliomyeliti  s  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  prompted  the  Soviet  ijovern- 
ment  to  request  permission  io  send 
specialists  to  the  United  States  o  study 
American  progress  in  the  control  of  that 
disease.  As  a  result  of  that  vi>it  over 
12  million  children  in  the  Sovie;  Union 
received  the  Salk  vaccine  between  1957 
and  1960.  Then,  between  1958  a  ad  1963 
more  than  91  million  persons  ^'ere  in- 
oculated with  the  Sabin  live  vaccine, 
thereby  successfully  eliminating  ^ollo  as 
a  major  disease  threat  in  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. Apparently,  the  program  of  as- 
sistance was  well  concealed  fram  the 
public  of  both  nations.  We  expressed 
the  hope  that  future  cooperatlv«  efforts 
of  this  kind  would  receive  the  a  tentlon 
they  merit.  We  learned  from  tht  Presi- 
dent's Science  Adviser,  Director  Edward 
David,  that  our  common  Intereits  now 
"went  beyond  basic  sciences,  anc  that  a 
problem-solving  approach  might  be  pos- 
sible." This  viewpoint  was  echoed  by  Mr. 
D.  M  Gvlshiani.  Deputy  Chief  of  the 
State  Council  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  a  June 
article  in  Izvestla.  Mr.  Gvishlarjl  wrote 
that: 

While  cooperation  ...  so  far 
energy,  space  research,  public  healtl: 
forth,  has  made  a  positive  contrlbttlon 
the  .  .  .  relations  between  the 
the  U.S.  .  .  .  one  cannot  fall  to 
the    volume    and    nature    of 
technical    links    between    our    coun 
from    match   the   real   possibilities 
qulrements. 
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I  remember  with  pleasure  the 
timlty  I  had  to  escort  Mr. 
wife  and   her  father  Premier 
following  his  talks  with  Preslden 
son  at  Glassboro  in   1967.  Her 
and  concern  for  child  care 
nutrition,    deserved    a    wider    ^ 
than  the  State  Department  staff 
Air  Force  One. 

We  learned  from  Dr.  George 
Deputy  Administrator  of  NASA. 
Soyuz  spacecraft's  standard 
of  oxvgen  and  nitrogen  at 
pounds  per  square  inch.  Is  a 
environment  to  the  Apollo 
of  one- third  pure  oxygen — the 
the  fatal  Apollo  fire — which  was 
early  In  our  space  program 
weight  limitations  imposed  by 
booster    capability;    further, 
docking    module    required    to 
the  mission  Ls  essentially  an 
mitting    the    otherwise 
change  of   visits,  and  that  the 
US.  manned  program  will  incotporate 
the  Soviet  appro€w:h  in  thia  regard. 

From  Dr.  Gordon  J.  P.  MacDcnald,  a 
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member  of  the  Council  on  Environmen- 
tal quality,  we  learned  that  while  air 
pollution  is  a  less  serious  problem  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,  inversions  in  some  heavily  In- 
dustrialized areas,  as  in  Los  Angeles,  can 
cause  severe  local  air  pollution;  also, 
that  controlling  urban  sprawl,  and  im- 
proving public  urban  transportation  are 
high  on  the  list  of  Soviet  priorities.  The 
threat  to  Lake  Baikal,  the  world's  deep- 
est body  of  fresh  water,  stemming  from 
the  lumber  mills  and  cellulose  plants 
along  Its  shores,  has  been  discussed  in 
the  press,  but  not  the  Soviet  anxiety  over 
the  effluents  being  discharged  into  the 
waterways  of  the  Volga  and  Ural  basins, 
as  well  as  the  report  from  the  Leningrad 
City  Party  Committee  calling  factory 
directors  to  task  for  dumping  pollutants 
into  the  Neva  River  and  canals. 

Dr.  MacDonald  described  how  Impor- 
tant water  was  as  a  resource  to  the  So- 
viets, particularly  fresh  water.  He  said: 

The  Soviets  depend  upon  fresh  water 
fisheries  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  we  do 
as  a  source  of  protein.  It  Is,  therefore.  In  the 
Soviet  Interest  to  attempt  to  maintain  a 
high  level  of  water  quality,  and  because  of 
this  .  .  .  they  have  a  very  slgnlflcant  in- 
terest In  the  technologies  we  have  devel- 
oped here. 

This  prompted  us  to  inquire  about 
trade  opportunities  for  the  United  States 
that  Soviet  environmental  needs  might 
generate.  Specifically,  I  asked  Dr.  Mac- 
Donald  if  he  envisaged  Soviet  interest  in 
our  hardware  and  hardware  systems.  His 
leply: 

Yes.  for  example,  some  of  o\a  electrostatic 
precipitators  designed  to  control  the  emis- 
sion of  particular  matter  are  potential  can- 
didates. Certainly  some  of  our  advanced  wa- 
ter treatment,  facilities,  actual  hardware — 
another  candidate.  Some  of  the  developments 
in  desulfurizatlon  are  still  another. 

On  a  subsequent  trip  to  General  Elec- 
tric headquarters  in  Philadelphia  with 
the  Space  Applications  Subcommittee,  I 
saw  the  GE  proposal  for  the  study  of 
Connecticuts  environmental  needs 
worked  out  in  concert  with  Daniel  Luf- 
kin,  the  most  active  and  Imaginative 
State  environmental  director  in  the  coun- 
try. Unless  otherwise  occupied  follow- 
ing this  study,  the  GE  experts  may  find 
themselves  munching  caviar  on  the 
banks  of  the  Neva,  or  Lake  Baikal.  Sure- 
ly, in  this  bali^.nce-of-payments  doldrum 
period,  we  should  work  to  stay  ahead  and 
sell  ahead  along  the  advancing  frontiers 
of  technology. 

As  a  member  also  of  the  Public  Health 
and  Environment  Subcommittee  of  the 
Commerce  Committee,  I  was  much  in- 
terested in  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Roger  O. 
Egeberg,  Special  Assistant  for  Health 
Policy  in  HEW  and  consultant  to  the 
President  for  health  affairs.  Dr.  Egeberg 
has  for  some  time  enjoyed  a  friendly  and 
close  working  relationship  with  Dr.  Boris 
Petrovsky.  the  Soviet  Minister  of  Health. 
In  addition  to  reviewing  the  groundwork 
laid  for  cooperation  in  cancer,  heart,  and 
environmental  science.  Dr.  Egeberg  gave 
a  quite  interesting  profile  of  the  Soviet 
public  health  structure  and  methods. 
Those  working  on  Federal  legislation  to 
insure  ambulance  and  emergency  care 
service  of  a  high  quality  throughout  the 
country,  will  benefit  from  examining  the 
Soviet  central  systems.  These  systems 


provide  direct  telephone  access  for  any 
citizen  to  a  central  clearing  ofiBce.  In 
Moscow,  tor  example,  there  are  echelons 
of  "triage."  a  sorting  process  by  which 
the  afflicted  citizen  is  treated  on  the  scene 
or  picked  up  and  delivered  to  the  hospi- 
tal for  appropriate  treatment.  Dr.  Theo- 
dore Cooper,  head  of  the  National  Heart 
and  Limg  Institute,  testified  that  the 
Moscow  emergency  teams  can  reach  any 
afflicted  person  within  10  to  15  minutes 
of  the  report.  Their  ambulance  attend- 
ants are  paramedics  with  a  generally 
high  level  of  competence  for  adminis- 
tering emergency  treatment.  Concerning 
the  Soviet  ambulance,  Dr.  Cooper  con- 
tinued: 

It  can  Immediately  adapt  a  stretcher  to 
a  hydraulic  system  on  the  bottom  which  can 
be  activated  to  become  on  operating  table 
at  proper  height  so  that  attending  physicians 
and  nurses  can  work  around  the  operating 
table.  There  is  a  light  that  Is  useful  as  an 
operating  room  light;  respiratory  equipment, 
anesthetist,  deflbrillatlon,  and  surgical  tech- 
nology are  available.  The  unit  can  function 
as  a  coronary  care  unit,  respiratory  assist- 
ance unit  for  respiratory  failure,  or  any  situ- 
ation requiring  the  control  of  hemorrhage 
or  the  administration  of  oxygen  to  provide 
respiratory  support. 

The  versatility  of  this  "pop-top"  am- 
biilance  service  would  seem  to  merit  emu- 
lation in  a  country  which  loses  50,000 
persons  a  year  to  traffic  accidents  and 
over  one  million  to  coronary  attaclts. 

The  Soviet  paramedic  is  known  as  a 
"feldscher,"  an  old  Austrian  word  mean- 
ing "man  In  the  field."  According  to  Dr. 
Egeberg.  "the  feldscher 's  training  varies 
from  2  to  10  months.  In  distant  places 
such  as  Siberia,  he  may  be  the  main 
source  of  medical  aid."  Egeberg  also 
testified  that  the  Soviet  Union  not  only 
has  twice  the  number  of  physicians  as 
we  do,  but  that  about  70  percent  of  them 
are  women.  He  said: 

The  men's  lib  is  out  doing  something  about 
it,  and  they  are  now  admitting  at  least  50% 
men  In  the  medical  schools.  They  are  trying 
to  get  it  down  to  about  50-50. 

Asked  if  the  "feldscher"  program  has 
any  relevance  for  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly In  medically  short  urban  or 
rural  areas,  Egeberg  observed: 

We  could  make  great  strides  In  our  cities 
If  we  realize  only  one  such  person  should 
have  the  responsibility  for  two  or  three  hun- 
dred people  and  that  he  would  belong  In  that 
area.  He  wouldn't  have  any  fear  of  entering 
the  area.  The  people  wouldn't  have  to  leave 
the  area  to  make  their  first  contact  with  the 
health  professions.  It  has  great  possibility. 

We  learned  further  from  Dr.  Rauscher 
of  the  exchange  of  drugs  effective  in 
cancer  therapy.  He  discussed  also  the 
growing  evidence  that  suggest  most 
human  being  are  not  destined  to  con- 
tract cancer,  but  said  that: 

Something  In  the  environment  causes 
cancer  .  .  .  The  Japanese  male  has  the  highest 
risk  to  stomach  cancer  of  any  male  In  the 
world.  When  he  moves  to  this  country,  by  the 
end  of  the  third  generation,  his  risk  falls  to 
yours  and  mine. 

The  witnesses  confirmed  the  need  for 
any  bilateral  Joint  efforts  at  cancer  re- 
search to  take  Into  consideration  the  ex- 
periences of  all  other  countries.  They 
discussed  drug  problems,  alcoholism.  In- 
ternship programs,  and  the  place  of  rest 
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and  recreation  In  Soviet  life.  We  learned 
to  our  discomfort  that  the  mechanics  of 
visitor  exchange  have  not  always  pro- 
duced the  right  result,  as  when  a  Soviet 
scientist  in  the  United  States  took  sick, 
and  there  being  no  interim  insurance, 
had  to  leave  the  country  under  the  shad- 
ow of  failure  to  pay  his  bill.  Problems  of 
language  and  communication  also  plague 
an  exchange  program  especially  where 
close  concentration  is  involved.  Russian 
language  training  for  participating  U.S. 
medical  and  scientific  personnel  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  needed. 

The  planned  Apollo-Soyuz  docking 
mission  represents  an  enormous  stride  In 
space  cooperation.  Although  it  may  not 
necessarily  entail  exchange  visits  to 
launching  or  recovery  sites.  It  will  re- 
quire the  closest  possible  kind  of  pains- 
taking coordination  to  insure  success. 
Significantly,  no  specific  mention  is  made 
in  the  space  agreement  of  earth  resources 
and  communications  satellite  develop- 
ment. Both  technologies  raise  serious 
problems  of  international  law  and 
comity.  The  agreement  does  provide  by 
article  4  that  "the  Parties  will  encourage 
international  efforts  to  resolve  problems 
of  international  law  in  the  exploration 
and  use  of  outer  space  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses with  the  aim  of  strengthening  the 
legal  order  in  space."  More  recently  the 
Soviet  Government  has  voiced  concern 
at  the  grave  possibility  of  uninvited 
broadcasts  from  communications  satel- 
lites, and  all  nations  are  justifiably  ap- 
prehensive over  the  use,  or  abuse,  of  re- 
source information  gleaned  from  orbit- 
ing their  territory  by  scanners.  Diplo- 
mats at  the  United  Nations  were  unani- 
mous in  their  hope  expressed  to  me  last 
spring  that  the  State  Department  would 
agree  soon  to  discuss  this  aspect  or  what 
they  term  "sovereign  privacy." 

Some  fair  way  must  be  found  to  share 
In  the  search  for  earth  secrets  as  well 
as  in  the  rewards  of  discovery.  With  re- 
spect to  communications  satellites.  I 
would  hope  again  that  we  could  do  more 
than  merely  agree  not  to  misuse  them.  I 
look  to  the  day  when  once  a  month  or 
more  a  conversation,  great  or  small,  be- 
tween persons  of  different  lands  and  cul- 
tures, from  cabbies  to  philosophers,  could 
be  aired,  with  simultaneous  translation. 
In  homes  across  the  world.  Such  an  ex- 
periment should  have  a  claim  on  our  at- 
tention equal  at  least  to  the  average  talk 
show.  To  bring  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  to  a  point  where  the  ful- 
fillment of  these  agreements  is  looked 
upon  as  a  welcome  adventure  might  re- 
quire even  bolder  initiatives.  For  ex- 
ample, a  sister-city  program  of  student 
exchange  and  home  hospitality  Involving 
hundreds  of  high  school  youngsters  could 
thaw  at  the  comers  of  our  glacial  dis- 
trust. 

The  hearings  themselves  were  not 
without  mild  incident.  Questioning  Dr. 
Low  on  the  space  accord,  my  friend.  Con- 
gressman Bob  Price  of  Texas,  expressed 
grave  reservations  about  Soviet  cooper- 
ation. He  said: 

I  want  to  warn  you  that  they  will  use  our 
technology  to  their  advantage  ...  it  Is  my 
oonclualon  that  they  will  not  ever  live  up  to 
*ay  agreement  they  have  ever  made  in  his- 


tory. And  I  think  as  long  sls  they  can  they 
will  use  us  to  develop  their  equipment  In 
every  way  they  can,  and  then  will  abandon  us 
when  that  time  comes. 

Soviet  guests,  including  the  Science 
and  Cultural  attaches  of  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy whom  I  had  invited  to  attend  the 
hearings,  smiled  at  this.  Mr.  Price  had 
entered  the  hearing  room  following  my 
introduction  of  the  visitors.  When  he 
concluded  his  line  of  questions  I  ob- 
served : 

I  think  this  Is  a  rare  opportunity  for  our 
Soviet  guests  who  are  here  today  to  see  the 
manner  In  which  we  deliberate  all  sides  of 
questions  of  this  kind.  Whether  or  not  Dr. 
Keldyesh,  President  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of 
Sciences,  h«a  to  appear  before  the  Presidium 
and  present  his  program  In  the  same  manner, 
I  am  not  sure.  But  we  do  have  to  explore  all 
points  of  view  as  we  proceed  to  develop  our 
prollcles. 

Congressman  Price's  honest  reserva- 
tions are  shared  by  many.  As  Dr.  Kis- 
singer observed  in  a  briefing  to  congres- 
sional leaders  following  the  President's 
return  from  Moscow: 

The  factors  which  perpetuated  that  rivalry 
remain  real  and  deep.  We  are  Ideological  ad- 
versaries, and  we  will  In  all  likelihood  remain 
80  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Ford  Foimdation  President,  McGeorge 
Bundy,  in  his  stimulating  keynote  state- 
ment to  our  subcommittee,  recalling  his 
own  experience  as  a  Presldental  adviser 
cautioned : 

Active  cooperation  is  much  harder  than  ex- 
changes, and  we  must  therefore  be  prepared 
to  expect  that  there  be  delays  and  difficulties 
in  one  or  more  of  these  undertakings. 

But  Mr.  Bundy  agreed  with  President 
Nixon's  statement  that: 

By  forming  habits  of  cooperation  and 
strengthening  institutional  ties  in  areas  of 
peaceful  enterprise,  these  four  agreements 
wlU  create  on  both  sides  a  steadily  growing 
vested  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  good 
relations  between  our  two  countries. 

Mr.  Btmdy  also  noted  the  likely  finan- 
cial commitment  that  would  attend 
meaningful  implementation  of  the  agree- 
ments, saying: 

Perhaps  one  consequence  of  these  agree- 
ments is  that  primary  fiscal  responsibility 
will  shift  in  this  field,  from  private  Institu- 
tions like  the  one  I  represent,  toward  public 
bodies  like  this  subcommittee. 

I  concur.  A  nation  which  has  come  to 
accept  an  atmual  $80  billion  tax  burden 
to  sustain  its  war  capability,  ought  not 
to  be  averse  to  spending,  let  us  say.  1  per- 
cent of  that  figure  on  initiatives  tliat 
might  some  day  lead  to  a  saving  of  a 
good  part  of  the  other  99  percent.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  said  to  the  Senate: 

There  must  be  not  a  balance  of  power,  but 
a  community  of  power;  not  organized  rival- 
ries, but  an  organized  common  peace. 

Pour  wars,  many  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can lives,  and  billions  of  dollars  later,  we 
stand  on  the  threshold  of  the  opportunity 
to  test  the  validity  of  President  Wilson's 
observation.  We  certainly  have  glvoi  or- 
ganized rivalries  a  fair  try. 

Two  years  ago  a  Foreign  Affairs  Jour- 
nal article  speculated  on  the  number  of 
casualties  that  U.S.  strategists  would 
deem  acceptable,  in  formulating  a  nu- 
clear exchange  capability.  Twenty  million 


was  the  figure  I  recall.  I  asked  a  large 
audience  of  high  school  youth  for  a  show- 
ing of  hands  of  those  who  considered 
themselves  acceptable  casualties.  No 
hands  went  up.  I  concluded  that  most 
people  consider  themselves  unaccept- 
able casualties,  at  least  unless  rather 
special  conditions  obtsdn.  I  told  them 
they  were  in  a  sense  a  league  of  unac- 
ceptable casualties  the  acronym  of  which 
is  LUC.  It  will  take  plenty  of  luck  for 
the  nuclear  powers  to  find  a  way  to  the 
social,  economic,  and  political,  not  to 
mention  the  moral,  equivalents  of  war. 
But  joint  ventures  In  peace  would  not  be 
a  bad  place  to  begin. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends),  for  March  29  and  April  2,  on 
accoimt  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  Csdifomia 
(at  the  request  of  Mr.  McFall).  for 
March  29  and  April  2,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cronin>  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter : ) 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  HoGAN,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Abdnor.  for  25  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wyatt,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Breckinridge)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  McFall.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Praser.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Harrington,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  for  15 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Drinan,  for  60  minutes,  on  April  2. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brinkleyi  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Madden,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dttlski.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  MooRHBAO  of  Pennsylvania  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record  and  is  estimated 
by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $765. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cronin  )  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 
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Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  KCTYKENDALL. 

GuDE  In  five  instances. 

HoGAN  in  two  instances. 

Bell. 

RoNCALLO  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Railsback. 
Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  In  tiiree  In- 
stances. 

Mrs.  Holt  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  HtTDNUT. 

Wyman  in  two  instances. 
Cleveland. 

ESCH. 

P^enzel. 

Derwinski. 
Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  four  Instances. 
Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 
Mr.  Keating. 
(The  following  Members 
quest  of  Mr.  Breckinridge^ 
elude  extraneous  matter:) 
Mr.  Mazzoli. 
Mr.  Badillo. 
Mr.  Casey  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Fascell  in  three  instances 
Mr.  Drinan  in  three  instances. 
Mrs.  Griffiths. 
Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  In  two  iilstances. 
Mr.  (jonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Rarick  in  three  Instances 

McKay. 

ROUSH. 

Yatron. 

Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Ndc  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lehman  in  five  instances. 

Mrs.  Grasso  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Clay  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Addabbo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brasco  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Mr.  DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels  in 
stances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  ln|: 
stances. 

(The  following  Members  (at 
quest  of  Mr.  Brinkley)  and  tc 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.   Murphy  of   Illinois   in 
stances. 

Mr.  Bingham  In  two  Instancesl 

Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio  in  two  iistances. 

Mr.  Thornton. 
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Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee 
House    Administration, 
that  committee  had  examined 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint 
of   the   House   of   the   follow 
which   were   thereupon   signed 
Speaker : 

H.R.  5445.  An  act  to  extend  the 
Act,  as  amended  lor  1  year; 

H.R.  5446.  An  act  to  extend  the  S^Ud 
Disposal  Act,  as  amended,  for  1 

H.J.   Res.    5.   Joint   Resolution 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamat^n 
natlng  the  week  of  April  23.  1973 
lauB  Copernicus  Week"  marking  the 
centennial  of  bis  birth. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly, at  2  o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday.  March  29,  1973,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


OATH  OF  OFFICE 

The  oath  of  office  required  by  the  sixth 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  provided  by  section  2  of 
the  act  of  May  12,  1884  (23  Stat.  22),  to 
be  administered  to  Members  and  Dele- 
gates of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  text  of  which  is  carried  in  section 
1757  of  title  XIX  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  and  being  as 
follows : 

"I,  A  B  do  solemnly  swear   (or 
aflBrm)  that  I  will  support  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  against  all  enemies,  foreign 
and  domestic;  that  I  will  bear  true 
faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same; 
that  I  take  this  obligation  freely, 
without  any  mental  reservation  or 
purpose  of  evasion;  and  that  I  will 
well    and   faithfully    discharge   the 
duties  of  the  office  on  which  I  am 
about  to  enter.  So  help  me  God." 
has  been  subscribed  to  in  person  and 
filed  in  duplicate  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  follow- 
ing Members  of  the  93d  Congress,  pur- 
suant to  Public   Law  412   of  the   80th 
Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  sec- 
tion 30  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States"  (U.S.C.,  title  2,  sec.  25), 
approved  February  18,  1948;  Corinne  C. 
Boccs,  Second  District,  Louisiana  and 
Don  Young,  At  Large  District,  Alaska. 


EXEcrunvE  communications, 

ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
commimications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

665.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  proposed 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1973,  for  the  legislative,  judicial,  and 
executive  branches  of  the  Government  (H. 
Doc.  No.  93-70) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

666.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  three  reports  of  vio- 
lations of  section  3679,  Revised  Statutes, 
pursuant  to  section  3679(1)  (2),  Revised 
Statutes;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

667.  A  letter  from  the  Adjutant  General, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  the  proceedings  of  the 
73d  national  convention  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  88- 
224  (H.  Doc.  No.  93-72);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  Illustrations. 

668.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  the  second  an- 
nual report  of  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Child  Nutrition,  pursuant  to  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

669.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  the  1972  Annual 
Report  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 


tion, containing  a  consolidated  financial 
statement  for  all  of  the  electrical  power 
generating  projects  and  the  transmission 
system  comprising  the  Federal  Columbia 
River  Power  System,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
89-448;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

670.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on  the 
studies  of  deaths.  Injuries,  and  economic 
losses  resulting  from  accidental  burning  of 
products,  fabrics,  or  related  materials,  cover- 
ing fiscal  year  1972,  pursuant  to  section  14(a) 
of  the  Flammable  Fabric  Act  Amendments  of 
1967;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

671.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Natvirallzatlon  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  the  1972 
Annual  Report  of  the  Service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

672.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  prevent  the  unauthorized 
manufacture  and  use  of  the  character 
"Woodsy  Owl,"  and  for  other  piirposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

673.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Highway  Safety  Act 
of  1966,  title  23.  United  States  Code,  section 
401  et  seq.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

674.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission,  transmitting  the  56th  Annual 
Report  of  the  Commission;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

675.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  Re- 
negotiation Board,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  extend  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  of  1951;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Received  From  the  Comptroller  General 

676.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  examination  of  financial  statements 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  for  fiscal 
year  1972  (H.  Doc.  No.  93-71);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  STRATTON:  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  H.R.  4954.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  37, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  promotion  of 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  who  are 
In  a  missing  status;  (Rept.  No.  93-94).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Conmilttee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas :  Committee  of  con- 
ference. A  conference  report  to  accompany 
H.R.  3577;  (Rept.  No.  93-95).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU-HONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  FAUNTROY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Smfth  of  New  York,  Mr.  Broyhill  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  BRECKiNRmcE,  and  Mr. 

KETCHXTM)  : 

H.R.  6205.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  estab- 
lishing a  code  of  law  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  prohibit  the  unauthorized  use 
of  a  motor  vehicle  obtained  under  a  written 
rental  or  other  agreement;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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By  Ms.  ABZUG : 
H.R.  6206.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Impound- 
ing of  funds,  establish  a  procedure  for  the 
reduction  of  funds  available  to  the  executive 
branch,  and  to  authorize  suits  by  Members  of 
Congress  to  prevent  the  Impounding  of  funds, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  6207.  A  bin  to  permit  collective  nego- 
tiation   by   professional    retail    pharmacists 
with  third-party  prepaid   prescription  pro- 
gram administrators   and  sponsors;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6208.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  make  additional 
Immigrant  visas  available  for  immigrants 
from  certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  6209.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    BADILLO    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Green    of    Pennsylvania,    Mr.    Mit- 
chell of  Maryland,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Prick  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  RoTBAL,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Har- 
rington, Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Drinan, 
Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Moak- 
LBT,   Mr.  Bingham,   Mr.   Helstoski, 
Mr.  Diggs,  Mr.  Bbown  of  (California, 
Mr.  Rangel,  and  Mr.  Sttjdds)  : 
H.R.  6210.  A  bin  to  establish  the  Office  of 
Economic    Opportunity   as   an   Independent 
agency,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BELL   (for  himself,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  O'Neill,  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Po- 
DKLL.    Mr.    BtTRTON,    Mr.    Aspin,   Mr. 
William  D.  Ford,  Mr.  Moaklet,  Mr. 
Hanna,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of 
California,  Mr.  Digos,  Mr.  Teernan, 
Mr.     Rees,     Mr.     Harrington,     Ms. 
Schroeder,  and  Mr.  Green  of  Penn- 
sylvania) ; 
H.R.   6211.    A   bill   to  guarantee  the   con- 
tinued operation  of  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  BELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Rotbal, 
Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia,   Mr.    Ullman,    Mr.    Nrx,    Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Sarbanes, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Sisk,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Stark,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr. 
Dent,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr. 
WoLiT,   Mr.   Adams,   and   Mr.   Eck- 
hardt) : 
H.R.  6212.  A  bin  to  guarantee  the  continued 
operation  of  the  legal  services  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  6213.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  6214.  A  bUl  to  protect  copyrights  of 
foreign  authors  in  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   BREAUX: 
H.R.  6215.  A  bin  to  repeal  section  411  of 
the   Social   Security   Amendments   of    1972, 
thereby  restoring  the  right  of  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled  Individuals  who  receive  assist- 
ance under  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  after   1973   to  participate   In  the  food 
stamp  and  surplus  commodities  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  6216.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  clarify  when 
claims   must   be   presented    for  reimburse- 
ment of  memorial  service  expenses  in  the 
case  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  whose 
remains  are  not  recovered;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 
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By  Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  6217.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  to  10  years  the  de- 
limiting period  in  which  veterans  must 
complete  their  educational  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio  (for  himself, 
Mr.  CoNTERs,  and  Mr.  Stokes)  : 
H.R.  6218.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Economic 
StabUlzatlon  Act  of  1970,  to  establish  a  Food 
Price  Control  Commission  in  order  to  con- 
trol the  wholesale  and  retail  level  of  food 
prices;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  CONTE : 
HJt.  6219.  A  bill  to  provide  that  respect 
for  an  Individual's  light  not  to  participate  In 
abortions  contrary  to  that  individual's  con- 
science be  a  requirement  for  hospital  eligi- 
bility for  Federal  financial  assistance;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
HJt.  6220.  A  bill  to  Eimend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  credit 
against  tax  for  retirement  Income:    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Mosher,  and  Mr.  Winn  ) : 
HJt.  6221.  A  blU  to  amend  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  Act  of  1901  In  order  to 
broaden  activities  in  the  field  of  fire  research 
and  training  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

By   Mr.    DELLUMS    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Benitez,    Mr.  Rancel,  Miss  Holtz- 
man,    Mr.    Stokes,    Mr.    Diggs,    Mr. 
YoTJNG  of  Georgia,  Mr.   Meeds,   Mr. 
Moaklet,  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Kasten- 
meier,  Mr.  Rsm.  Mr.  Lehman,  Mrs. 
BtrRKE  of  California,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  and 
Mr.  Bell)  : 
KJl.  6222.  A  bin  to  promote  public  health 
and  welfare  by  expanding  and  improving  the 
family  planning  services  and  population  re- 
search activities  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   DELLUMS    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Conters, 
Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia,   Mrs.    Hansen   of   Washington, 
Miss  Jordan,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Rodino,    Mr.    Rosenthal,    and    Mr. 
Stokes)  : 
H.R.  6223.  A  bill  to  amend  the  administra- 
tive procedure  provisions  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  the  rulemaking 
provisions  applicable  to  matters  relating  to 
public  proi>erty,  loans,  grants,  benefits,  and 
contracts;    to   provide   for   payment   of   ex- 
penses Incurred  in  connection  with  proceed- 
ings before  agencies;   to  provide  for  waiver 
of  sovereign  Immunity;   to  provide  for  the 
enforcement  of  standards  In  grant  programs 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    DELLUMS    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Dices,  Mrs.  Schroeder, 
Mr.  Metcalte,  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia, 
Ms.    Chisholm,    Mr.    Leggett,    Mrs. 
Burke  of  California,  Ms.  Abzug,  Mr. 
Harrington,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Stark, 
and  Mr.  Fauntrot)  : 
KM.  6224.  A  bill  to  amend  the  adminis- 
trative procedure  provisions  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  the  rulemaking 
provisions  applicable  to  matters  relating  to 
public  property,  loans,  grants,  benefits,  and 
contracts;  to  provide  for  payment  of  expenses 
Incurred  In  connection  with  proceedings  be- 
fore agencies;  to  provide  for  waiver  of  sov- 
ereign Immunity;  to  provide  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  standards  In  grant  programs,  ano 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 


By  Mr.  DORN: 

H.R.  6225.  A  bill  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
free  choice  of  individual  employees  to  form, 
join,  or  assist  labor  organizations,  or  to  re- 
frain from  such  activities;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DRINAN: 

H.R.  6226.  A  bill  to  extend  certain  laws 
relating  to  the  payment  of  Interest  on  time 
and  savings  deposits  and  to  make  clear  that 
Federal  banking  statutes  do  not  prohibit  de- 
pository institutions  from  offering  negotiable 
order  of  withdrawal  services  in  connection 
with  certain  interest-bearing  deposit;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 

HJi.  6227.  A  bin  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  mid-decade 
census  of  population  in  the  year  1975  and 
every  10  years  thereafter;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
EscH,  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Hudnut, 
Mr.  LujAN,  Mr.  Mallaht,  Mr.  Miller, 
Mr.  MosHER,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Rinal- 
Do.  Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  VANim 
Jagt,  and  Mr.  Wtdler)  : 

HJl.  6228.  A  bin  to  tunend  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  to  require  that  aU  Informa- 
tion be  made  available  to  Congress  exc^t 
where  Executive  prlvUege  is  Invoked;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  ESCH: 

HJl.  6229.  A  bin  to  require  the  termina- 
tion of  all  weapons  range  activities  conducted 
on  or  near  the  Culebra  complex  of  the  At- 
lantic Fleet  Weapons  Range;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  6230.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  27,  1960  (74  Stat.  220).  relating  to  the 
preservation  of  historical  and  archeological 
data;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R.  6231.  A  bill  to  require  the  President 
to  notify  the  Congress  whenever  he  Impounds 
funds,  or  authorizes  the  Impounding  of 
funds,  and  to  provide  a  procedure  under 
which  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  may  disapprove  the  President's  action 
and  require  him  to  cease  such  Impounding; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ESCH  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Burke  of  California)  : 

H.R.  6232.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  use  of 
certain  funds  to  promote  scholarly,  cultural, 
and  artistic  activities  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FORSYTHE: 

H.R.  6233.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  to  Increase 
the  U.S.  share  of  allowable  project  costs  under 
such  act:  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  to  prohibit  certain  State  taxation 
of  persons  In  air  transportation,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

HM.  6234.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  prohibit 
changes  to  the  schedule  for  rating  dlsablUties 
used  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  unless 
Congress  first  approves  such  changes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FULTON: 

H.R.  6235.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exclusion 
from  gross  Income  for  the  Interest  on  cer- 
tain governmental  obligations  the  proceeds 
of  which  are  used  to  provide  hospital  facili- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMlijT: 

HJl.  6236.  A  bUl  to  encourage  earlier  re- 
tirement by  permitting  Federal  employees 
to  purchase  Into  the  clvU  service  retirement 
system  benefits  unduplicated  in  any  other 
retirement  system  based  on  employment  in 
Federal  programs  operated  by  State  and  local 
governments  under  Federal  funding  and  su- 
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pervlslon;  to  the  Committee  on 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HARSHA : 
H.R.    6237.    A   bUl    to   establish 
ground  mass  transportation  trus  ; 
Impose  new  Federal  excise  taxes 
revenues  for  such  fund,  and  for 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
By  Mr.  HENDERSON  (for 
Abzttg,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr 
Blackbubn,  Mr.  Carney  o:' 
Cleveland,  Mr.  Cormak 
LIN,  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia 
of  South  Carolina,  Mr. 
EiLBEBC.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
FORSTTHI.  Mrs.  Orezn  of 
Helstoski.  Mr.   Hocan, 
MAN.  Mr.  Jones  of  Nortl: 
Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Melchei  , 
LOHAN,  and  Mr.  Moss) 
H.R.  6238.  A  bill  to  amend  title 
tJnlted  States  Code  In  order  to 
gage  protection  life  Insurance  to 
erans  unable  to  acquire  commercial 
surance  because  of  service 
bllltles;    to    the    Committee    on 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON  (for 
Murphy  of  Illinois,  Mr 
DELL,  Mr.  Pbeyes,  Mr. 
nols,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  RousH, 
BANES,  Mr.  Stephens,  Mr, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
LEY,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.  6239.  A  bill  to  amend  title 
United  States  Code  In  order  to 
gage  protection  life  Insurance  to 
erans  unable  to  acquire  commerc^l 
surance   because   of  service- 
bllltles;    to    the    Committee    on 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
HJt.  6240.  A  blU  to  allow  a 
Federal  Income  taxes  or  a  pajrmen 
VS.  Treasury  for  State  and  local 
erty  taxes  or  an  equivalent  portli^n 
paid  on  their  residences  by 
have  attained  age  65;  to  the 
Ways  and  Meems. 

By    Mr.    ICHORD     (for 

PREYER,    Mr.    ASHBROOK 

of  Florida.  Mr.  Davis  of 
Una,  Mr.  Zion.  and  Mr. 
H.R.  6241.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  ( 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950),  to 
procedures  assuring  that  the 
oath  of  office  shall  be  taken  in 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Internal  Security. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Color^o 
HJt.    6242.  A   bUl    to   designate 
Tops  Wilderness.  Routt  and  White 
tlonal  Forests,  in  the  State  of 
the    Committee    on    Interior    an(  I 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KTR06: 
H.R.   6243.  A    bill   to   establish 
Home.  Cushlng.  Maine,  as  a  natlonil 
site;  to  the  (Committee  on  Interlof 
sular  Affairs. 

H.R.  6244.  A  bill  to  reestablish 
as  Veterans  Day;  to  the  Committee 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  LEHMAN: 
H.R.  6245.  A  bill  to  allow  a  credit 
Federal  Income  taxes  or  a  payment 
U.S.  Treasury  for  State  and  local 
erty  taxes  or  an  equivalent  portlob 
paid  on  their  residences  by 
have  attained  age  65:  to  the 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    LITTON     (for 
Bowen,   Mr.   Fisher.   Mr 
Mr.  McSpadden,  Mr 
Stuckiy,  and  Mr.  Willia 
H.R.  6246.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  prohibit 
of  income  tax  records  by  the 
Agriculture  and  to  allow  certain 
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formation  from  such  records  to  be  furnished 
to  the  Department;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MARAZITI: 
H.R.  6247.  A  blU  to  amend  the  tariff  and 
trade  laws  of  the  United  States  to  promote 
full  employment  and  restore  a  diversified 
production  base;  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  to  stem  the  outflow  of  X5S. 
capital.  Jobs,  technology,  and  production,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia: 
HJl.  6248.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Qun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968.  to  reenact  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act,  to  make  the  use  of  a  firearm  to 
■  commit  certain  felonies  a  Federal  crime 
where  that  use  violates  State  law,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  6249.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
first  $5,000  of  compensation  paid  to  law  en- 
forcement officers  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
income  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  6250  A  blU  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  lim- 
itation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6251.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  full  de- 
duction of  medical  expenses  Incurred  for  the 
care  of  Individuals  of  66  years  of  age  and 
over,  without  regard  to  the  3-percent  and 
I -percent  floors;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  6252.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $750  In 
all  cases  the  amount  of  the  lump-sum  death 
payment  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6253.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
personal  exemption  allowed  a  taxpayer  for  a 
dependent  shall  be  available  without  regard 
to  the  dependent's  Income  In  the  case  of  a 
dependent  who  is  over  66  (the  same  as  In 
the  case  of  a  dependent  who  is  a  child  under 
19) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6254.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  permit  an  exemp- 
tion of  the  first  $5,000  of  retirement  income 
received  by  a  taxpayer  under  a  public  re- 
tirement system  or  any  other  system  If  the 
taxpayer  is  at  least  65  years  of  age;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  McKAY: 
HJl.  6256.  A  blU   to  amend  the  Colorado 
River  Storage  Project  Act  in  order  to  remove 
the  prohibition   against  constructing  dams 
or  reservoirs  authorized  in  such  act  within 
national  parks  or  monuments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MEADS : 
H.R.  6256.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Multiple  Use 
and  Sustained  Yield  Act  of  1960  with  respect 
to  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  supply 
of  timber  for  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
HJl.  6257.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United   States   Code   to   make  certain   that 
recipients  of  veterans'  pension  and  compen- 
sation will  not  have  the  amount  of  such  pen- 
sion or  compensation  reduced  because  of  cer- 
tain Increases  In  monthly  social  security  or 
railroad  retirement  benefits;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
HJi.  6258.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970,  to  stabilize  rents 
at  levels  prevailing  on  January  10,  1973,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 
HJl.  6259.   A   bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  In- 


come tax  any  pension  or  annuity  received 
under  a  public  retirement  system;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

•By  Mrs.  MINK  (for  herself,  Ms.  Abzug, 
Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.    Metcalte,    Mr.    Moakley,    Mr! 
Pickle,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
and  Mr.  Stokes)  : 
KR.  6260.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  provide  that  when 
Federal  assistance  to  a  community  action 
program   is  discontinued.   Federal   property 
tised  for  the  program  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  organization  continuing  the  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mrs.  MINK  (for  herself,  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr.  Bingham,    Mr.    Brademas,    Mr. 
Brown    of    California,    Mrs.    Chis- 
holm,  Mr.  DEU.UMS,  Mr.  Green  of 
Pennsylvania,    Mr.    Hawkins,    Ms. 
Holtzman,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Seibes- 
LiNc,  Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr.  Van  Deex- 
UN) : 
Hit.  6261.  A  bill  to  amend  section  662  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  knovm  as  the 
"Freedom  of  Information  Act";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  MOSHER: 
HJl.  6262.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  penalties 
for  violation  of  the  Great  Lakes  Pilotage  Act 
of  1960,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
HJl.  6263.  A  bill  to  expand  the  membership 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  to  Include  elected  school 
board  offlclaLs;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
HJi.  6264.  A  bill  to  Include  the  holders  of 
star  route  and  certain  other  contracts  for  the 
carrying  of  mail  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hawkins)  : 
H.R.  6265.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive, coordinated  approach  to  the  problems 
of  Juvenile  delinquency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.    6266.    A    bill    designating   the   first 
Tuesday    of    November    In    even-nimibered 
years  as  National  Election  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  6267.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  Individuals 
an  additional  Income  tax  exemption  for  each 
dependent  who  Is  blind  or  has  attained  the 
age  of  80;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  REID: 
HJt    6268.  A  bUl  to  reduce  and  stabilize 
food  prices  at  levels  not  exceeding  those  of 
January  1,  1972;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr  REUSS: 
H.R.  6269.  A  biU  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  pay- 
ment for  services  furnished  a  beneficiary 
under  the  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
program  shall  be  made,  at  the  beneficiary's 
option  (and  without  regard  to  whether  such 
payment  covers  the  full  charge  for  the  serv- 
ices) directly  to  the  provider  or  other  person 
who  furnished  such  services;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6270.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  relating  to  the  market- 
ing of  imported  articles  in  order  to  clarify 
the  meaning  of  "ultimate  purchaser"  in  the 
case  of  certain  articles  Imported  for  process- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RHODES: 
H.R.  6271.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
27,  1960  (74  Stat.  220),  relating  to  the  pre- 
servation of  historical  and  archeologjcal  data; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York: 

H.R.  6272.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  Increase  the  penalty  under 
that  act  for  the  Ulegal  distribution  of  certain 
drugs  by  high  eschelon  pushers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Donohue)  : 

US,.  6273.  A  bUl  to  reesUbllsb  and  extend 
the  program  whereby  payments  In  lieu  of 
taxes  may  be  made  with  respect  to  certain 
real  property  transferred  by  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries 
to  other  Government  departments;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 

H.R.  6274.  A  bUl  to  grant  relief  to  payees 
and  special  Indorsees  of  fraudulently  nego- 
tiated checks  drawn  on  designated  deposi- 
taries of  the  United  States  by  extending  the 
availability  of  the  check  forgery  Insurance 
fund,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 

H.R.  6276.  A  bill  to  limit  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  Impose,  by  regvilatlons,  certain  addi- 
tional restrictions  upon  the  availability  and 
use  of  Federal  funds  authorized  for  social 
services  under  the  public  assistance  pro- 
grams established  by  the  Social  Security  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROY: 

H.R.  6276.  A  bUl  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1966  relating  to  the  collection 
of  fees  in  connection  with  the  use  of  Federal 
areas  for  outdoor  recreation  purposes;  to  the 
(Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  saoxre: 

H.R.  6277.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  sound  pro- 
gram for  the  development  and  application  of 
physical  theory  and  operational  systems  for 
predicting  damaging  earthquakes  In  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
HJl.  6278.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  within  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  a  Voter  Registration  Admin- 
istration for  the  purpose  of  tidmlnistering  a 
voter  registration  program  through  the 
Postal  Service;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin : 

H.R.  6279.  A  bill  to  provide  that,  after 
January  1,  1973,  Memorial  Day  be  observed 
on  May  30  of  each  year  and  Veterans  Day 
be  observed  on  the  11th  of  November  of  each 
year;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THORNTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Alexander)  : 

HJl.  6280.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Consumer  Protection  which  shaU  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  executive  departments, 
headed  by  the  Consumer  Counsel  of  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  secure  within  the 
Federal  Government  effective  protection  and 
representation  of  the  Interests  of  consumers, 
obtaining  and  disseminating  information 
useful  to  consumers,  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance to  other  agencies  and  State  and  local 
governments,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  TTERNAN: 

HJl.  6281.  A  bill  to  estabUsh  a  Commission 
on  Fuels  and  Energy  to  recommend  programs 
and  policies  Intended  to  Insure,  through 
maximum  use  of  indigenous  resources,  that 
the  U.S.  requirements  for  low-cost  energy  be 
met.  and  to  reconcile  environmental  quality 
requirements  with  future  energy  needs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  VANIK: 

H.R.  6282.  A  blU  to  provide  that  tax  exempt 
Interest  Is  to  be  added  Into  average  base 
period  Income  for  purposes  of  Income  averag- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Wave  and  Means. 

HJl.  6283.  A  bin  relating  to  the  dutiable 


status  of  fresh,  chlUed,  or  frozen  cattle  meat 
and  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  meat  of  goats 
and  sheep  (except  lambs);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WALDIE: 
HJl.  6284.  A  bill  to  require  the  President 
to  notify  the  Congress  whenever  he  Impounds 
funds,  or  authorizes  the  Impounding  of 
funds,  and  to  provide  a  procedure  under 
which  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  may  approve  the  President's  action  or 
require  the  President  to  cease  such  action; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.R.  6286.  A  bill  to  permit  payment  of  ex- 
tended unemployment  compensation  bene- 
fits to  additional  workers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H.R.  6286.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  6287.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
labor-management  relations  in  the  Federal 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Don  H.  Cl&uskn)  : 
H.R.  6288.  A  bin  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  construction  of  certain  highways  in 
accordance  with  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  WYDLER: 
H.R.  6289.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  the  holding  of 
Federal  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  at  a  suitable  site  in  Nas- 
sau County  In  lieu  of  Mlneola;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida: 
HJl.  6290.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  stabilize  and  "freeze"  as  of 
January  1,  1973,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Schedule  for  Rating  Disabilities,  1946 
edition,  and  the  extensions  thereto;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6291.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  n  and 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include 
qualified  drugs,  requiring  a  physician's  pre- 
scription or  certification  and  approved  by  a 
formulary  committee,  among  the  Items  and 
services  covered  under  the  hospital  Insur- 
ance program;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By   Mr.  WHITEHURST    (for  himself, 

Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Broy- 

hill   of  Virginia,  Mr.   Butler,   Mr. 

Dervwnski,  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  Mr. 

Hastings,  Mr.  Hubeh,  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr. 

Ketchum,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Parris, 

Mr.  SiKEs,  Mr.  Stetoeh  of  Arizona, 

Mr.  Won  Pat,  and  Mr.  Zion)  : 

H.J.  Res.  468.  Joint  resolution,  proposing 

an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

United   States;    to   the   Committee   on   the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gude)  : 
H.  Res.  329.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  that  the  U.S.  Government 
should  seek  agreement  with  other  members 
of  the  United  Nations  on  prohibition  of 
weather  modification  activity  as  a  weapon  of 
war;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Zablocki,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Dices, 
Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Culver, 
Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr. 
Yatron,  Mr.  REn>,  Mr.  Harrington, 
Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Mailli- 
ard,  Mr.  Findley,  Mr.  Buchanan, 
Mr.  Whalen,  Mr.  Matrias  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Oilman,  and 
Mr.  OuYER) : 


H.  Res.  330.  Resolution  on  U.S.  oceans  pol- 
icy at  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr. 
Fbaser,  Mr.  Hosmer,  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr. 
Michel,  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin, 
Mr.   Badillo,   Mr.   Crane.   Mr.   Hin- 
SHAW,  Mr.  Mayne,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr. 
Whitehurst,  Mr.  Quie,  Mr.  Trekn, 
Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr.  Erlenboen, 
Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land,   Mr.    Young    of    Florlc'?.,    Mr. 
Sarasin,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Gubseb,  and 
Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York)  : 
H.  Res.  331.  Resolution  to  amend  clause 
32(c)  of  rule  XI  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives  to  provide   the   minority   party,   upon 
request,  with  up  to  one-third  of  a  commit- 
tee's Investigative  staff  funds;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr. 
FRASER,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Vandeb 
Jagt,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Broyhill  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Con- 
LAN,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Wydleb,  Mr. 
Harrington,     Mr.     Proehlich,     Mr. 
Burgeneb,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Nelsen, 
Mr.  Myers,  Mr.   Veysey,  Mr.  Prit- 
CHARD,  Mr.  Wyman,  Mr.  Dellenback, 
Mr.  Brotzman,  and  Mr.  Ware)  : 
H.  Res.  332.  Resolution  to  amend  clause 
33(c)  of  rule  XI  of  the  Hoiise  of  Represent- 
atives to  provide  the  minority  party,  upon 
request,  with  up  to  one-third  of  a  conunlt- 
tee's  investigative  staff  funds;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr. 
Fbaser,  Mr.  Mallary,  Mr.  Mosheh, 
Mr.  Huber,  Mr.  Steelman,  and  Mr. 

HUDNUT)  : 

H.  Res.  333.  Resolution  to  amend  clause 
32(c)  of  rule  XI  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  provide  the  minority  party,  upon 
request,  with  up  to  one-third  of  a  commit- 
tee's investigative  staff  funds;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa : 

H.  Res.  334.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  the  expenses  of  the  investigations  and 
studies  authorized  by  H.  Res.  279;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

115.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, relative  to  daylight  saving  time;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

116.  Also.  Memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  the  establishment  of  a  national  ceme- 
tery in  Massachusetts;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

117.  Also,  Memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachxisetts.  rela- 
tive to  a  national  health  care  Insurance 
plan;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 

H.R.  6292.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jesus 
Tlscareno-Avina;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6293.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Cruz 
Sandoval-Acosta;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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H.R.  6294.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jesus 
Rojas-Vaaquez;  to  the  Commltt^  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6295.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Simon 
Relles-Hernandez;  to  the  Ccmmltiee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJi.  6296.  A  bill  for  the  rellei  of  Jesus 
Avlna-Almanza:  to  the  Commltt^  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 

H.R.  6297.  A  bill  to  authorize  fe.  Edward 
Bellamy,  doctor  of  philosophy,  a  etlred  of- 
ficer of  the  Commissioned  Corps  <  f  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service,  to  accept  en  iployment 
by  the  Canadian  Department  of  A(  rlculture; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclari 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 

H  R.  6298.  A  bill  for  the  relief  df  Augusto 
dos  Santos  Nunes  de  Matos;  to  th4^  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


WHAT  PATRIOTISM  MEi  NS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PETITIONS,  ETTC. 

Under  clause  1  of  nile  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

88.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  WUIlam 
P.  Southers  and  others,  Tampa,  Pla.,  rela- 
tive to  protection  for  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers against  "nuisance  suits";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

89.  Also,  Petition  of  Capt.  W.  M.  Clements 
and  others,  Macon,  Oa.,  relative  to  protection 
for  law  enforcement  officers  against  "nui- 
sance suits";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

90.  Also.  Petition  of  Paul  E.  White,  Jr., 
and  others.  Snow  Hill,  Md.,  relative  to  pro- 
tection for  law  enforcement  officers  against 
"nuisance  suits";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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91.  Alao,  Petition  of  Andrew  Chando  and 
76  other  correction  officers  at  the  Annandale 
Youth  Correctional  Facility,  Annandale,  N.J., 
relative  to  protection  for  law  enforcement 
officers  against  "nuisance  suits";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

92.  Also,  Petition  of  WUIlam  J.  Solomon 
and  others,  Lorain,  Ohio,  relative  to  protec- 
tion for  law  enforcement  officers  against 
"nuisance  suits";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

93.  Also,  Petition  of  Richard  Osborne  and 
others,  Tallmadge,  Ohio,  relative  to  protec- 
tion for  law  enforcement  officers  against 
"nuisance  suits";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

94.  Also,  Petition  of  Earl  L.  Mease  and 
others,  Steelton,  Pa.,  relative  to  protection 
for  law  enforcement  officers  against  "nuisance 
suits":   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HUDNUT  III 


REPRESENT  STIVES 


v.  73 


Tlie 
McCl  ain 


th; 


or    INOIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Wednesday,  March  28, 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker 
day,  March  26,  I  had  the  ^. 
presenting  a  flag  flown  over  th(( 
to  the  Mary  Evelyn  Castle  — . 
School  in  Lawrence  Township,  ir 
apolis.   There  were  some   700 
there,  each  one  bedecked  in  a  r_ 
and  blue  piece  of  finery  of  his  or 
making — a  bow  tie,  a  hat,  a  _. 
a  necklace  and  so  forth.  We 
"Star-Spangled  Banner"  and 
songs.  Some  of  the  children  . 
about  the  meaning  of  the  flag, 
principal,  Mr.  Thomas  D.  .. 
other  dignitaries  spoke.  The 
ulty  organization  presented 
a  standard  for  the  new  flag  to 
And  after  I  made  the 
of  the  students.  Diana  Mutz,  . 

This  was  indeed  a  thrillin? 
the  highlight  of  which  was  th 
fifth  grader's  response.  I  am  , 
insert  her  remarks  in  the  Record 
benefit  of  my  colleagues,  beca^i 

reflect   an   idealism,   a   

faith,  and  a  hope,  that  all 
should  possess;   and  they  ._^. 
my  opinion,   an   extraordinary 
for  one  so  young,  into  the 
patriotism. 

Her  remarks  are  as  follows: 

What  Patriotism  Means 

John  Adams,  the  second  Preside 
United  States  once  told  his  wife,  • 
only  two  kinds  of  people  in  this  » 
really  matter — those  who  are  comm 
those    who    require     the 
others." 

As  those  of  you  know  who  have 
musical   "1776,"  John   Adams  was 
of  his  statement  when  he  had  all 
up  hope  of  achieving  American  irid^, 
from  the  British.  It  was  the  comml 
his  wife  that  gave  him  the  courage 
tlnue  his  flght  and  to  win  it  later 
same  month 

Because    v.e   all    becoma 
sometimes  Torge*.  it  is  Important 
minded  of  our  commitment  to 
to  the  principles  of  the  United  States 
pree-.tatlon    is    a    physical    symbol 
commitment  of  thousands  and 
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Americans  who  have  committed  themselves 
to  our  country. 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  watched  the 
triumphant  return  of  our  P.O.W.'s  on  tele- 
vision. We  win  never  know  what  type  of 
commitment  was  required  of  them  but  to- 
day we  are  reminded  of  our  thankfulness  for 
what  they  have  done. 

Every  American  worthy  of  the  name  loves 
his  country  and  respects  the  flag.  But  patriot- 
ism is  more  than  a  feeling.  It  is  a  willingness 
to  serve  America,  to  put  the  nation's  welfare 
above  his  own. 

Now  some  of  us  may  not  be  called  on  to 
serve  in  Viet  Nam  or  to  serve  as  politicians 
or  leaders.  But  we  can  do  our  part  by  making 
the  very  best  of  our  talents  and  abilities. 
Our  country  and  our  family  and  each  of  us 
Individually  Is  best  served  when  we  do  our 
best  at  whatever  we  do.  No  matter  what  It  Is, 
to  do  It  to  the  best  of  our  ability  is  part 
of  our  responsibility  to  our  country. 

So  let  today's  presentation  remind  us  of 
our  responsibility  as  American  citizens  to 
keep  America  great  and  strong — that  should 
be  our  commitment. 


THE  DYER  MEMORIAL  AWARD  TO 
LAWTON  M.  CALHOUN  AS  "SUGAR 
MAN  OP  THE  YEAR" 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF    GEOBGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  28,  1973 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  State  of  Georgia's  most  distin- 
guished citizens,  Lawton  M.  Calhoun,  re- 
tired president  and  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Savannah,  Qa.,  Poods  and  In- 
dustries, Inc.,  has  been  awarded  the  Dy- 
er Memorial  Award  as  "Sugar  Man  of 
the  Year"  for  1972. 

This  is  Indeed  a  high  honor  for  Mr. 
Calhoun,  and  well-deserved  recognition 
of  his  outstanding  leadership  in  our  Na- 
tion's sugar  industry  over  a  period  of 
some  four  decades.  I  congratulate  Mr. 
Calhoun  on  this  award,  and  also  com- 
mend him  for  service  he  has  rendered  for 
the  State  of  Georgia  and  our  Nation. 

It  Is  of  interest  to  the  Senate  that  Mr. 
Calhoim  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Richard  B.  Russell 
Foundation,  Inc.,  which  waa  organized 
following  our  beloved  colleague's  death 
to  preserve  the  late  Senator  Russell's 


historical  papers  at  a  memorial  library 
at  the  University  of  Georgia  In  Athena. 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  finance  director  in  our 
fundraislng  efforts,  and  did  an  outstand- 
ing Job. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  In  the  Record  as  an  extension  of 
my  remarks,  an  article  from  the  Savan- 
nah Morning  News,  as  well  as  the  cita- 
tion on  Mr.  Calhoun's  award. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  citation  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Calhotjn  Named  Top  Stjoar  Man 

Lawton  M.  Calhoun,  retired  executive  of 
Savannah  Poods  and  Industries  Inc.  has  re- 
ceived the  Dyer  Memorial  Award  of  "Sugar 
Man  of  the  Year"  for  1972. 

Considered  the  most  prestigious  honor  In 
the  U.S.  sugar  Industry,  the  award  Is  given 
for  "significant  and  meritorious  service"  to 
the  Industry. 

Calhoun,  who  retired  last  year  as  chair- 
man of  the  board,  president  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  Savannah  Poods  and  Indus- 
tries, received  a  giant  silver  bowl,  a  symbol 
of  the  award,  at  a  luncheon  In  New  York  City 
Monday. 

The  presentation  was  made  by  John  B. 
Bunker,  president  of  Holly  Sugar  Corporation 
of  Colorado  Springs,  Colo,  who  was  chairman 
of  the  three-man  Judges'  panel. 

Other  Judges  were  James  H.  Marshall, 
president  of  the  California  and  Hawaiian 
Sugar  Co.  of  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  Rob- 
ert M.  Armstrong,  president  of  Imperial  Su- 
gar Co.  of  Sugarland,  Tex. 

The  citation  for  the  15th  annual  presen- 
tation of  the  award  noted  that  Calhoun  dur- 
ing his  nearly  40  years  in  the  Industry  served 
for  a  period  as  chairman  of  the  Sugar  Asso- 
ciation Inc.  and  was  instrumental  In  orga- 
nizing the  International  Sugar  Research 
Foundation,  a  worldwide  body  dedicated  to 
initiating  and  conducting  investigations  on 
sugar  and  disseminating  the  results. 

The  "Sugar  Man  of  the  Year"  award  was 
established  in  1958  as  a  memorial  to  the  late 
B.  W.  Dyer,  founder  of  B.  W.  Dyer  and  Co., 
sugar  economists  and  brokers  of  New  York 
City. 

Calhoun  joined  the  Savannah  office  of 
Lambom  and  Co.,  general  brokers  for  the 
Savannah  Sugar  Refining  Corporation,  In 
1934.  In  1940  he  accepted  a  Job  as  assistant 
sales  manager  for  the  sugar  refinery. 

Dyer  Memorml  Award  "Sttgar  Man  of  th« 
Year  1972"  to  Lawton  M.  Calhottn.  CrrA- 

TION      rOR     SiGNinCANT      AND      MERrTORIOTTS 

Servicr  to  the  Sttqar  Indubtrt 
For  his  significant  and  meritorious  serv- 
ice to  the  sugar  community  (luring  bis  nearly 
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40  years  In  the  Industry,  Lawton  M.  Calhoun 
is  hereby  commended. 

As  Chairman  of  The  Sugar  Association, 
Inc.,  he  early  recognized  that  sugar  must  be 
actively  promoted  as  a  wholesome,  nutritious 
source  of  food  energy. 

As  Chairman  of  The  Association's  Ad  Hoc 
Committee,  he  was  instrumental  In  organiz- 
ing the  International  Sugar  Research  Foun- 
dation, a  world-wide  t>ody  dedicated  to  ini- 
tiating and  conducting  investigations  on 
sugar  and  disseminating  the  results. 

Active  m  directing  the  affairs  of  the  United 
States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Association,  his 
knowledge  of  the  industry  and  his  integrity 
made  him  as  welcome  in  the  hallowed  halls 
of  Congress  as  he  was  among  his  peers  in  the 
commercial  and  civic  worlds. 

More  than  his  accomplishments  was  the 
man,  possessing  the  highest  Integrity  with 
a  great  appreciation  of  human  relationships 
and  understanding  of  other  individual's 
problems. 

His  wise  counsel  and  farsightedness  are 
appreciated  by  a  grateful  Industry  which 
long  will  remember  his  outstanding  contribu- 
tions In  Its  behalf. 


CONGRESSIONAL  APPROVAL  FOR 
EXECUTIVE  IMPOUNDMENT  OF 
APPROPRIATED  FUNDS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OP    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  28,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  force  the  executive 
branch  to  gain  legislative  approval  for 
the  Impoundment  of  funds  appropriated 
by  Congress.  I  have  become  increasing- 
ly concerned  with  the  contemptuous  dis- 
regard the  executive  branch  has  con- 
tinued to  show  for  legislative  and  budg- 
etary policy  duly  formulated  by  Con- 
gress. As  the  most  direct  representative 
link  with  citizens  of  this  Nation,  the 
Congress  was  designated  as  the  only 
constitutional  source  of  authority  for 
raising  and  spending  public  funds.  From 
time  to  time.  Congress  itself  has  granted 
the  executive  authority  to  amend  its  ap- 
propriations to  prevent  a  depletion  of 
the  Public  Treasury,  to  effect  savings  in 
procurement,  and  to  permit  the  rechan- 
neling  of  funds  into  priority  areas  dur- 
ing periods  of  national  emergency. 

However,  the  present  administration 
has  taken  upon  itself  powers  never  be- 
fore exercised  by  the  Executive  nor  en- 
visioned by  the  Congress  or  the  Found- 
ing Fathers.  In  effect,  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration, through  the  withholding  of 
appropriated  funds  in  a  broad  range 
of  social  programs,  has  sought  to  "pad 
the  pockets"  of  those  special  interests 
to  which  It  feels  indebted  and  to  deny 
services  to  the  great  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

In  so  doing,  the  administration  has 
totaUy  subverted  the  intent  of  policies 
for  which  funds  were  appropriated  by 
Congress.  This  can  only  be  Interpreted 
as  a  blatant  contempt  for  the  will  of  the 
people  as  expressed  through  biUs  enact- 
ed by  their  representatives  in  Congress. 
Further,  the  effect  of  Impoundment  up- 
on the  mere  mechanics  of  congressional 
authorization  is  catastrophic— In  essence 
the  executive  branch  may  effectively  veto 
Individual  item  of  an  act  of  Congress. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  concern  stems  not 
only  from  the  constitutional  implications 
of  Executive  impoundment,  but  also  from 
the  great  harm  dealt  our  cities  and 
States  due  to  the  failure  to  expend  funds 
for  much  needed  programs.  As  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  California, 
which  would  greatly  benefit  from  these 
programs,  I  understand  In  very  real 
terms  the  hardships  this  policy  has  in- 
flicted. 

In  1970,  Congress  approved  $394  mil- 
lion for  the  Federal  Government's  pub- 
lic housing  program,  and  at  the  close  of 
fiscal  year  1971,  only  $201  million  had 
been  expended.  During  the  same  year, 
Congress  appropriated  $1.2  billion  for 
urban  renewal  progrsuns,  and  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1971  $200  million  remained 
unobligated.  In  1971  and  1972,  Congress 
appropriated  $700  million  for  water  and 
sewer  construction,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
most  recent  fiscal  year  more  than  $490 
million  remained  unobligated.  Again  in 
fiscal  year  1972,  the  President  refused  to 
spending  over  $300  million  in  miss  tran- 
sit appropriations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legacy  of  Executive 
subversion  of  congressional  mandates  is 
very  disturbing  to  all  those  genuinely 
concerned  with  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances.  It  is  time 
that  the  Congi'ess  reassert  its  power  and 
tell  the  Executive  that  he  cannot  legis- 
late through  the  budget. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  congressionally  es- 
tablished programs  and  policies,  by  re- 
quiring the  President  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress notification  of  any  impoundment 
he  Institutes,  and  by  requiring  Congress 
to  either  approve  or  disapprove  the  im- 
poundment within  60  days  after  official 
notification.  I  belive  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  leave  fully  Intact  the  Executives 
authority  to  effect  savings  and  direct  the 
economy  toward  levels  of  greater  effi- 
ciency. Therefore,  I  submit  this  bill  for 
the  careful  and  thoughtful  consideration 
of  the  Members. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SU- 
PERINTENDENTS OF  TRAINING 
SCHOOLS  AND  REFORMATORIES- 
GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY— 1923-73 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

OF  Maryland 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  28.  1973 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  National 
Conference  of  Superintendents  of  Train- 
ing Schools  and  Reformatories  has  been 
meeting  annually  since  1923.  This  group 
represents  superintendents  of  juvenile 
and  young  adult  institutions  and  the 
communities  which  these  Institutions 
service. 

Their  annual  meeting  serves  as  a  work- 
shop for  superintendents.  It  consists  of 
seminar  discussions  covering  institution- 
al and  community  problems  relative  to 
delinquency,  as  well  as  advancements 
and  recent  Innovations  In  rehabilitative 
programs.  The  myriad  of  activities,  func- 
tions, and  involvements  of  Institutions  as 
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a  means  of  crime  control  are  readily  com- 
municated among  the  participants.  The 
emerging  role  of  the  institution  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  community  and  the 
State  organization  is  enhanced  by  the  in- 
teractions of  those  leaders  who  are  so 
closely  identified  with  the  problems  of 
delinquency. 

I  take  pride  in  saluting  this  outstand- 
ing conference  and  with  it  every  success 
in  the  future. 


MINORITY  STAFFING  REFORM 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  28,  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  today  introducing  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons),  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleveland), 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Phaser)  ,  and  a  bipartisan  group  of  over 
50  cosponsors  a  resolution  to  provide  the 
minority  party  on  each  committee,  upon 
request,  up  to  one-third  of  the  commit- 
tee's investigative  staff  funds. 

I  am  greatly  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  we  are  today  rekindling  the  bi- 
partisan reform  spirit  of  1970  which  was 
responsible  for  the  adoption  of  a  number 
of  important  amendments  to  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  that  year. 

Unfortunately,  an  amendment  quite 
similar  to  this  which  was  part  of  the 
1970  act  was  later  deleted  in  1971  with 
the  adoption  of  the  House  rules  of  the 
92d  Congress,  and  replaced  by  a  rule 
granting  the  minority  only  "fair  con- 
sideration" in  the  appointment  of  staff. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do  today 
Is  to  demonstrate  that  the  bipartisan  re- 
form fires  are  still  burning,  and  that  pro- 
viding adequate  committee  staffing  for 
both  the  majority  and  minority  members 
is  central  to  strengthening  the  role  of 
Congress  vis-a-vis  the  executive  branch. 
While  Republicans  currently  comprise  44 
percent  of  the  House  membership,  we 
have  been  aUotted  only  10  percent  of  the 
committee  investigative  staff  and  9  per- 
cent of  the  staff  funds.  If.  as  minority 
members,  we  are  to  function  effectively 
and  independently,  we  must  have  ade- 
quate staffing  at  the  committee  level 
which  Is  the  very  heart  of  the  legislative 
process.  This  is,  therefore,  not  a  partisan 
issue,  but  a  congressional  reform  issue 
and  If  we  are  serious  about  reasserting 
ourselves,  we  must  be  willing  to  reform 
ourselves  from  top  to  bottom.  Tills  House 
has  already  made  a  commendable  begin- 
ning this  year  with  the  adoption  of  such 
important  changes  as  seniority  and  open 
committee  reforms.  I  hope  we  can  con- 
tinue to  build  on  this  momentum,  and 
minority   staffing   reform   is    the   next 
logical  step.  I,  therefore,  again  call  upon 
the  House  Rules  Committee  to  schedule 
hearings  on  this  Important  reform  leg- 
islation at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 
At    this    point    in    the    Record.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  include  a  list  of  cosponsors 
along  with  the  text  of  our  resolution: 
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hlin£  )lf 


Praier, 


Cnne 


COSPONSORS  OF  H.  Rxs.  331 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  (for 
Mr.  Olbbons,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr. 
Hosmer,  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr. 
son  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Badlllo,  Mr 
Hlnshaw,  Mr.  Mayne,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr. 
hurst,  Mr.  Qule,  Mr.  Treen.  Mr.  Don 
Mr.   Erlenbom,   Mr.   Hunt,   Mr 
Maryland,  Mr.  BUI  Young,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Gubser,  Mr.  Roblson,  Mr 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr 
Broyhlll,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Conlan,  Mr. 
Mr.   Wydler,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr 
Mr.   Burgener,  Mr.   Walsh,   Mr 
Myers,  Mr.  Veysey,  Mr.   Prttchard. 
man.    Mr.    Dellenback,    Mr.    Bro 
Ware.  Mr.  Mallary,  Mr.  Mosher,  Mr. 
Mr.  SteeUnan,  Mr.  Hudnut) . 


and 
,  Mr. 

Thom- 

,Mp. 

Whlte- 

C  lausen, 

MltctieU   of 

Saras  In,  Mr. 

Gol  Iwater, 

James  T. 

O  >chran, 

Pn  ehllch, 

Nelson,   Mr. 

Wy- 

Mr. 

Huber, 


Mr. 
tzman, 


H.  Rss.  331 


Represer  tatl 


XI  of 
ves 


request 


of 
one- 


Resolved,  That  clause  32(c)   of  rul< 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  minority  party  on  any  8uch|stand 
ing  committee  Is  entitled,  upon 
a  majority  of  such  minority,  to  up 
third  of  the  funds  provided  for  the  appoint 
ment  of  committee  staff  pursuant 
primary  or  additional  expense  resolution 
committee  shall  appoint  any 
selected  whose  character  and 
are  acceptable  to  a  majority  of  the  o 
tee.  If  the  committee  determines 
character  and  qualifications  of  any 
selected  are  unacceptable  to  the  com4nl 
a  majority  of  the  minority  party 
may  select  other  persons  for 
the  committee  to  the  staff  until  such 
ment  is  made.  Each  staff  member  appointed 
under  this  subparagraph  shall  be  aaslgned 
to  such  committee  business  as  the  m  norlty 
party  members  of  the  committee  c<Jnslder 
advisable. 


each 

.  The 

persons    so 

qualifl(  Atlons 

qmmlt- 

the 

so 

ttee, 

members 

apf>olntmBnt  by 

aj  polnt- 


FOOD  PRICE  INCREA^SS 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOL" 


OF   MASTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Wednesday,  March  28,  1973 


'  REPRESENTATIVES 


thit 
pel  son 


Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  current 
food  price  situation  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing crisis  proportions.  My  constituents, 
as  well  as  consumers  all  across  our  coun- 
try, are  up  in  arms  at  the  increasing 
portion  of  their  paychecks  devooed  to 
food  purchases.  There  Is  much  talk  pf  ac- 
tion such  as  boycotts  and  selective 
shopping  by  consumers.  This  majT  pro- 
duce desirable  results  in  the  short  run, 
but  it  does  not  solve  the  problem] 

I  am  convinced  that  Government  has 
a  responsibility  to  work  toward  the  devel- 
opment of  a  permanent  and  equjtable 
solution  to  this  dilemma.  Food  pricfes  are 
a  complex  area;  there  is  no  slmtllstlc 
remedy  which  will  produce  satisfiitory 
results.  Price  controls  make  good  Rheto- 
ric, but  I  do  not  think  we  know  enough 
about  the  situation  to  judge  the  feffec- 
tlveness  or  desirability  of  such  coritrols. 
We  must  find  the  source  of  the  onerous 
rise,  whether  it  stems  from  labor  or  pro- 
duction. 

I  support  this  investigation  because  it 
represents  a  balanced  and  reasonable  ap- 
proach. We  should  make  an  in-depth 
study  of  all  the  variables  which  kffect 
food  prices.  We  must  assure  an  abundant 
food  supply  at  reasonable  prices  \^ith  a 
reasonable  return  to  farmers. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  with  me 
in  attempting  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the 
food  price  increases  so  that  appropriate 
action  may  be  taken  to  stem  this  tide. 


CURTAILING  SOCIAL  PROGRAMS 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  28,  1973 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  administra- 
tion disclosed  in  its  budget  proposals 
and  many  public  statements  that  on  the 
one  hand  that  drastic  cuts  in  spending 
on  social  services  are  required,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  a  complete  shift  in  re- 
sources and  responsibility  must  be  made 
from  the  Federal  to  local  governments. 
Mr.  Nixon  characterizes  his  budget  in 
terms  of  an  effort  to  chart  a  new  course 
for  America.  A  year  ago  the  President 
proposed  to  spend  $246.3  billion  in  fiscal 
1973  which  ends  this  coming  Jime  30. 
Meanwhile,  Congress  voted  to  spend  $261 
billion,  and  the  President  in  turn  coun- 
tered with  a  request  to  cut  that  back  to 
a  ceiling  of  $250  billion,  with  him  making 
the  Itemized  cuts.  The  Congress  said 
"No."  The  President  became  adamant 
and  refused  to  spend  more  than  the  $250 
billion  of  the  money  which  Congress  had 
appropriated. 

Viewed  from  this  background,  the 
President's  new  proposed  budget  of  $268.7 
billion  for  fiscal  1974,  while  presented  as 
a  conservative  and  nonlnflationary  Fed- 
eral spending  program,  is  actually  7  or  8 
percent  higher  than  last  year's  proposal. 
The  battle  between  the  branches  of  gov- 
ernment is  in  the  area  of  priorities.  The 
President's  program  calls  for  scrapping 
70  Federal  aid  projects,  including  some 
in  aid  to  education,  law  enforcement,  job 
training,  and  urban  development.  As  a 
consequence,  the  allocated  $6.9  billion 
yearly  to  four  special  revenue  sharing 
programs  with  cities  and  States  is  not 
sufficient  to  carry  on  many  of  the  Fed- 
eral programs  being  eliminated. 

The  President's  budget  appears  to  be 
an  attack  on  what  remains  of  former 
President  Johnson's  Great  Society  pro- 
grams: gone  are  model  cities  slum  res- 
toration; local  action  antipoverty  pro- 
grams; local  mental  health  programs; 
among  others.  Some  of  the  President's 
own  pet  ideas  were  missing  in  his  mes- 
sage: no  mention  of  welfare  reform;  no 
provision  for  his  touted  family  assistance 
program,  and  no  real  commitment  to  na- 
tional health  insurance.  Most  people 
must  seriously  question  the  $1  billion 
cutback  on  manpower  training  programs, 
the  reductions  in  research  on  high  speed 
rail  travel,  the  slashes  in  subsidies  for 
Amtrak  passenger  rail  services,  and  dilu- 
tion of  water  pollution  control. 

The  excuse  given  by  the  President  for 
the  forced  reductions  in  current  pro- 
grams Is  focused  on  not  proposing  any 
new  tax  Increases.  However,  it  Is  very 
favorable  to  those  who  are  in  the  upper 
brackets.  If  the  people  in  this  coimtry 
have  a  choice  of  paying  higher  taxes  in 
lieu  of  cancellation  and/or  termination 
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of  various  social  programs,  it  is  quite 
likely  the  poor  people  would  prefer  em- 
ployment and  this  can  be  provided 
through  job  training  programs. 

The  rich  and  afBuent  society  is  resist- 
ing a  tax  increase.  Before  there  are  fewer 
libraries,  hospitals,  low-income  housing 
and  sewerage  control  systems,  more  taxes 
should  be  paid  by  coddled  corporations. 

An  analysis  of  Mr.  Nixon's  1974  budget 
for  which  he  claims  savings  of  $16.9  bil- 
lion are  not  real  savings.  About  $5  billion 
of  the  alleged  $16.9  billion  reductions  re- 
fer to  savings  from  a  previous  proposed 
commitment.  An  example  of  this  is  a 
claimed  $400  million  saving  in  the  1974 
defense  budget  set  down  as  follows: 
"Limit  new  spending  for  all-volunteer 
force."  The  administration  considers  this 
a  cut  from  a  total  commitment  that  had 
never  been  made. 

The  real  cuts  are  substantial,  and  are 
made  at  a  time  when  many  public  needs 
are  unmet. 

This  is  where  the  cuts  in  the  1974 
budget  were  made: 

Billion 
Welfare jj  g 

Medicare  and  housing j.  g 

Manpower  programs x.  5 

Health,    education   and   poverty   pro- 
grams   _  1  0 

Pension  and  retirement 1  0 

Environment 'SSi'Ji  lio 

Agriculture """  1^5 

Water  and  natural  resources .  s 

Defense  and  foreign 2!  0 

Space  IIIIII  ,z 

AU  others I.""""!  l!o 

That  all  adds  up  to  $12.3  billion.  If  $2.3 
billion  saved  on  defense,  foreign,  and 
space  commitments  Is  subtracted,  there 
is  an  even  $10  billion  that  has  been  elim- 
inated out  of  funds  basically  programed 
in  fiscal  year  1974  for  the  poor  and  un- 
derprivileged. 

The  inner  cities  may  lose  more  from  the 
cutbacks  in  welfare  and  antipoverty 
programs  than  they  will  get  back  in  rev- 
enue sharing. 

Inflation  falls  most  heavily  on  the 
poor,  who  spend  their  Income  largely  on 
rent,  food,  and  clothing  than  on  the 
rich  who  can  accumulate  capital. 

This  new  procedure  against  the  poor 
in  oiu-  Nation  is  a  retreat  from  the  Amer- 
ican dream  of  equal  opportunity  for  all 
We  must  rectify  these  proposals  before 
they  bring  chaos  to  all  of  us. 


JUNIOR  RAILROAD  EXPERTS 
REPORT 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  28,  1973 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was  a 
child  who  had  the  courage  and  honesty 
to  say  to  the  crowd  that  the  Emperor 
was  not  wearing  any  clothes,  and  so 
sometimes  It  is  best  to  look  at  things 
through  the  eyes  of  children  to  get  a 
frank  evaluation  of  them. 

As  the  new  rail  passenger  service,  Am- 
trak, begins  Its  third  year  of  operation, 
much  has  been  written  about  its  quality, 
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eflBclency,  and  service.  These  reports  have 
been  prepared  by  experts  in  the  fields 
of  transportation,  business  administra- 
tion, and  rail  travel.  But  they  have  been 
so  filled  with  technical  data,  appraisals 
of  complex  machines,  and  raw  statistics 
on  numbers  of  cars,  towels,  and  stem- 
ware that  they  have  been  of  little  value 
to  the  average  person  who  Is  interested 
in  trains  and  would  like  to  know  what 
Amtrak  has  done  for  them. 

In  the  interest  of  simplicity,  honesty, 
and  frankness,  I  present  here  several  let- 
ters written  by  the  fourth-grade  class 
at  Uberty  Hill,  Tex.,  after  the  children 
took  their  first  ride  on  the  Amtrak  trafti 
from  Austin  to  San  Marcos.  They  are 
printed  below  just  as  they  were  sent  to 
the  Austin  Amtrak  oflBce,  with  the  same 
errors  of  spelling  and  punctuation  as 
were  in  the  originals. 

It  Is  obvious  from  the  letters  that  the 
children  enjoyed  their  train  ride,  but 
something  more  important  comes 
through  in  their  notes.  These  children 
saw  much  more  on  the  train  than  twice 
as  many  adults  would  ever  have  seen. 
From  the  armrests  to  the  hot  and  cold 
water  pedals  in  the  restrooms,  they  took 
Infinite  delight  In  small  things  that  we 
take  for  granted  and  Ignore. 

That  is  the  essence  of  childhood  and 
optimism,  and  reading  these  letters  may 
bring  back  a  little  of  l^oth. 

The  letters  follow : 

Dear  Amtrak:  It  was  fun  riding  the  train 
to  San  Markos.  I  hope  that  I  can  ride  an- 
other train.  I  like  the  seats.  I  also  like  the 
restroom.  And  I  liked  the  armrest.  I  like 
the  clubcar  best. 
Your  friend, 

EDWARD. 

Dear  Amtrak  Friends:  My  name  is  Denlse 
Stultz.  Im  from  the  fourth  grade.  I  liked  the 
train  ride  very  much.  Sometimes  when  I 
walked  down  the  lane  It  made  me  dizzy.  The 
only  part  that  scared  me  was  when  I  went 
across  the  part  where  It  conected  on  to  an- 
other car. 

Your  friend, 

Denise. 

Dear  Amtrak:  I  wanted  to  tell  you  how 
much  I  liked  the  trip  on  your  train.  I  like 
the  nice  clean  cars.  The  seat  are  very  pret- 
ty, too,  and  It's  nice,  quiet,  and  peaceful.  I 
just  wanted  to  tell  you  how  much  I  like 
the  trip.  By-by. 

Truly  Yours, 

MrrcHELL  8. 

Dear  Amtrak:  I  didn't  like  It  went  we 
went  over  the  water.  But  I  love  It  otherwise. 
It  was  a  fair  to  me  but  to  my  mom  it  was 
wonderful.  I  hope  we  meet  again.  I  hope  that 
more  classes  come  and  ride  on  your  train 
and  the  conductors  as  very  nice. 

When  I  got  on  the  train  I  didn't  like  it 
at  all.  But  you  made  me  love  It.  Your  and 
Mrs.  Lett  are  the  most  wonderful  I  have 
ever  seen. 

Yours  Truely, 

LORIE. 

Dear  Amtrak:  I  saw  the  ticket  that  said 
Amtrak.  We  didn't  get  to  sit  on  the  new 

car. 

But  we  Injoyed  the  ride.  Edwardo  and  I 
didn't  come  on  TV.  The  boy  and  girl  came 
on  TV.  I  think  the  new  car  was  the  diner. 
Your  friend. 

AxntEuo. 
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Dear  Amtrak:  I  like  the  train  ride.  The 
ride  was  very  nice.  The  ride  felt  Just  like 
Home  to  me.  I  like  the  train  ride  very  much. 
The  other  ones  liked  It  too. 
Your  friend, 

Wanda. 

Dear  Amtrak:  I  like  your  train.  It  has  all 
the  comforts  you  would  ever  want.  The 
bathrooms  are  very  well  fashioned.  Your 
club  car  Is  very  nice.  Your  water  fountains 
are  neat. 

Your  rider, 

Curtis  Rilet. 

Dear  Amtrak  Friends:  I'm  glad  you  could 
spare  the  room  for  Liberty  Hills  fourth 
grade  class.  I  like  the  train  for  its  neatness 
and  its  food.  I  wish  It  could  have  gone  faster, 
but  I  know  you  can't  help  It  because  trains 
can  only  go  so  fast.  I  also  like  the  hot  and 
cold  pedals  In  the  rest  room  a  lot. 
Your  friend, 

Steven  Moore. 

Dear  Amtrak:  I  am  from  the  4th  grade, 
and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  was  glad  to  be 
on  your  train.  It  wasn't  the  first  one  I  have 
been  on.  But  It  was  the  best.  I  like  the 
lounge  and  how  smooth  the  train  went. 
At  first  I  didn't  no  how  to  make  the  seats 
go  back,  then  I  looked  in  front  of  me  and 
did  what  he  was  doing. 

Your  4th  grade  passenger, 

Diana  Haigbt. 

Dear  Amtrak:  I  like  the  train  ride.  I  like 
the  restroom,  too.  I  also  like  the  dining  cart. 
I  wish  I  could  eat  something  but  I  couldn't. 
I  like  the  windows  too.  I  also  like  the  seats. 
The  train  Is  pretty  all  over.  I  like  the 
engine  to.  I  like  the  colors  of  the  engine 
to. 

Your  friend, 

Cynthu. 


CUTTING  FEDERAL  FUNDS 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  28,  1973 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing short  editorial  very  clearly  points  out 
another  inconsistency  in  the  administra- 
tion's approach  to  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems. In  the  Fourth  District  of  Indiana 
we  are  trying  to  "do  It  ourselves."  The 
editorial  Indicates  how  the  administra- 
tion is  forcing  a  community  to  turn  to 
tax  funds  to  replace  private  funds  if  a 
very  good  program  is  to  continue.  I  un- 
derstand that  objections  such  as  this  one 
have  caused  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Eucatlon,  and  Welfare  to  reconsider  this 
regulation.  I  hope  the  proposed  regula- 
tion will  be  abrogated  and  the  reasons 
it  should  be  are  well  stated  in  this  edi- 
torial. 

The  editorial  follows: 

CuTTiNQ  Federal  Funds 

(By  Carl  W.  Vandagrlft,  vice  president  and 
general  manager,  WOWO  Radio,  Port 
Wayne,  Ind.) 

WOWO  normally  avoids  national  Issues  in 
its  editorials  but  a  recent  proposal  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare would  have  such  a  drastic  Impact  on 
Port  Wayne  that  we  feel  compelled  to  com- 
ment. 
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HEW  Is  proposing  that  present  regulations 
under  Social  Security  Title  IV-A  be  changed 
so  that  no  private  funds  can  be  used  to 
match  these  federal  funds,  which  In  Port 
Wayne  are  being  used  to  provide  day  care 
services  to  low  income  families.  Unless  local 
tax  monies  can  be  secured,  which  Is  unlikely, 
a  day  care  program  at  the  Regional  Voca- 
tional Center  would  be  ended.  This  means  35 
high  school  students  who  are  enrolled  In 
the  vocational  program  would  have  to  switch 
courses.  Twenty  five  young  children  being 
cared  for  In  the  program  will  not  have  day 
care  services.  In  addition,  many  mothers  who 
depend  on  Child  Care  of  Allen  County  to 
care  for  their  children  while  they  work,  may 
have  to  quit  their  Jobs  and  apply  for  welfare 
or  ask  for  increased  welfare  benefits. 

WOWO  thinks  this  proposal  runs  counter 
to  all  the  recent  speeches  by  President  Nixon. 
The  President  says  local  commimlties  should 
assume  responsIbUlty  for  services  and  not 
run  to  the  government  to  solve  their  prob- 
lems. The  proposal  to  require  local  tax  dol- 
lars to  match  federal  tax  dollars  is  ridiculous 
because  the  present  matching  funds  come 
from  private  sources  such  as  United  Way  of 
Allen  County.  If  you  agree,  write  to  Con- 
gressman Roush  and  Senators  Hartke  and 
Bayh.  They  can  help  us  save  a  valuable  pro- 
gram. 


MASONIC  AWARDS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  28,  1973 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  partic- 
ularly pleased  today  to  insert  for  the 
Record  a  compilation  of  the  fine  work 
being  done  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
Most  Ancient  and  Honorable  Society  of 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons  for  the  State 
of  New  Jersey.  The  record  achieved  by 
this  fine  organization  is  a  tribute  to  the 
men  who  belong,  and  their  grand  master. 
Brother  Otto  Gehrig. 

The  Masonic  lodges  of  New  Jersey 
have  long  been  known  for  their  outstand- 
ing work  to  humanity.  And,  as  you  will 
note,  Mr.  Speaker,  their  good  deeds  are 
not  confined  to  the  borders  of  New  Jer- 
sey. No  matter  where  the  need,  the  Ma- 
sonic lodges  of  New  Jersey  have  been 
there,  reaching  out  to  aid  and  console. 
The  following  have  received  one  of  f our 
of  the  grand  master's  "Commimity  Ac- 
tion Awards,"  certificates  that  Most 
Worshipful  Brother  Gehrig  has  pre- 
sented. 

The  first  such  award  went  to  Alpha 
Lodge  No.  116,  for  the  20  years  of  service 
they  have  contributed  to  the  East  Orange 
Veterans'  Hospital. 

The  second  award  was  made  to  Har- 
mony Lodge  No.  18,  in  Toms  River.  This 
lodge  made  a  pledge  to  the  local  hospital 
3  years  ago  to  contribute  $6,000.  and  ful- 
filled this  pledge  in  fall  of  last  year.  In 
order  to  maintain  a  fund  to  be  used 
for  community  and  charitable  projects. 
Harmony  Lodge  has  adopted  a  lodge 
bylaw  which  assesses  each  member  $1  per 
year  for  this  purpose. 

The  third  presentation  was  made  to 
North  Arlington  Lodge  No.  271  in  the 
community  of  the  same  name.  This  lodge 
received  the  award  because  they  orga- 
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fami; 


nlzed  a  project  and  sent  7 
clothing  and  household  good^ 
separate    shipments,    to 
Pa.,  to  assist  flood  victims  in 
munity. 

In  addition,  the  grand 
"Masonic  Community  Ciiarity 
New  Jersey,"  which  provides 
the  local  lodges  where 
imusual  events  happen.  This 
way  is  meant  to  replace  the 
lodges  have  now,  but  rather,  13 
supplement  their  activity.  If 
lodge  gets  the  credit. 

There  has  already  been  one 
the  Tuckahoe  area  where  a 
completely  burned  out  a  fi 
one  child  and  severely  burninc 
Donations  by  the  local  lodgf 
masters  and  wardens,  and  the 
"pooled"  and  the  total 
This  amount  was  presented  to 
within  36  hours  after  the 
the  aim  of  the  grand  master  to 
first  when  help,  aid,  and 
really  needed,  and  not  to  wait 
project  is  started  by  the  local 
The  grand  master  feels  that  il 
lodges  take  part  in  this  type 
it  will  prove  to  the  profane  tha  . 
in  New  Jersey  is  truly  a 
benevolent  society  whose 
practice  outside  the  lodges 
ciples  that  are  taught  within 

Again  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
lodges  of  New  Jersey,  and  car 
that  I  am  extremely  proud  to 
ber  among  them. 
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SUPREME  COURT  TIMID  IN 
ON  OBSCENTIY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DER^  INSKI 


OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Wednesday,  March  28, 
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RULING 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
not  imusual  for  Members  of  ijhis  body, 
representing  their  constituents 
country,  to  comment  on  a  number  of 
questionable  Supreme  Court  decisions. 

Rather  than  prepare  my  own  com- 
ments on  the  subject,  I  insert 
Recorj)  at  this  point  an  editorial  1 
Sklenar,  editor  of  the  Desplaines  Valley 
News,  an  independent  publicatjon  which 
serves  a  number  of  suburbs  n  south- 
west Cook  Coimty,  111.,  which  is, : 
a  very  fascinating  and  correct 
tion  on  the  recent  Supreme  C(jurt  deci- 
sion relating  to  obscenity. 

The  article  follows: 

Obsebvations 


into  the 
by  Harry 


I  believe, 
observa- 


tlie 


This  week,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Cfcurt 
6  to  3  unsigned  decision  ruled 
and  obscene"  word  (blank)  publl^ed 
underground  university  newspapei 
editor  was  not  sufficient  reason  for 
expelled  from  the  university. 

Chief  Justice  Burger  held  that 
was  "bizarre"   In   that  the  majority 
Judges  declined  to  spell  out  the  foi^ 
In  question.  In  each  Instance 
question  was  deleted  by  (blank). 

Now  what  nasty  word  could  a 
llsh  which  none  of  the  six  majoi^ty 
dared  to  repeat?  Aren't  you  a  bit 
the  amount  of  time  attorneys  for 


the 


by  a 

a  "lewd 

In  an 

by  a  girl 

her  being 


decision 

of  the 

language 

word  In 


girl  pub- 
Judges 
ciirlous?  Or 
against 


aid  I 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  case  spent  in  bringing  the  Issue  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  or  of  the  time  the  Supreme 
Court  spent  on  the  Issue  of  obscenity  In  rela- 
tion to  free  speech? 

Perhaps  In  time  public  taste  wlU  be  so 
shocked  by  obscene  words  that  they  will  up- 
grade their  cultural  standards  and  cease 
reading  obscene  novels,  viewing  obscene 
nudity  as  "art,"  and  those  (blank) ,  (blank) 
(write  your  own  obscene  words  in  the  blanks) 
words  will  cease  to  exist. 
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in  memory  of  henry  t. 
Mcknight 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  28,  1973 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
Henry  T.  McKnight  of  Jonathan,  Minn., 
was  a  man  who  worked  effectively  both 
for  environmental  preservation  and 
realistic  community  development.  Min- 
nesota and  the  field  of  community  de- 
velopment lost  a  great  champion  when 
he  died  in  December.  His  record  in  this 
field  and  as  a  Minnesota  State  senator 
deserve  recognition  by  the  Nation  and 
its  Congress.  Consequently,  I  introduce 
Into  the  Record  a  fitting  editorial  tribute 
from  the  Minneapolis  Star,  January  3, 
1973.  I  remember  Senator  McKnight 
with  great  personal  fondness  and  ad- 
miration. He  and  his  work  will  be  sorely 
missed: 

The  editorial  follows: 

HxNRT  T.  McKnight 

Henry  T.  McKnight  was  aware  that  his 
twin  careers  as  an  environmentalist  and  real 
estate  developer  were  seemingly  at  odds. 
And,  In  truth,  his  attempts  to  combine  the 
two  sometimes  drew  challenges  to  his  mo- 
tives. 

But  his  record  on  behalf  of  conservation 
causes — In  private  life,  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Advisory  Commission 
under  President  Elsenhower  and  as  a  Min- 
nesota state  senator — offered  ample  evidence 
of  his  commitment.  He  was  chief  author  of 
Minnesota's  1963  natural  resources  act  and 
the  1969  bill  for  parks,  open  space  and  flood- 
plain  management. 

His      most      spectacular      achievements. 


though — the  ones  for  which  he  may  be  best 
remembered  and  which  may  best  represent 
his  resolution  of  the  developer -envlromnent- 
1st  "conflict" — were  the  successful  launchlngs 
of  the  new  towns  of  Jonathan  and  Cedar- 
Riverside.  He  saw  new  towns  as  protectors  of 
the  environment  because  they  enable  growth 
to  be  channeled  where  it  will  fit,  minimizing 
land  waste  while  stUl  providing  the  quality 
of  life  that  people  want. 

In  many  ways  McKnight  was  a  visionary. 
But  he  also  was  a  man  who,  until  his  death 
last  week  at  age  59,  had  the  personal  re- 
sources  and  business  and  poUticiil  acumen  to 
convert  his  dreams  into  realities  that  others 
might  share. 


AVERAGING  OF  TAX  EXEMPT  IN- 
COME PROVIDES  BENEFITS  TO 
THOSE  WHO  CAN  AFFORD  IT 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  28,  1973 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  shock- 
ing that  the  tax  code  provides  a  "double 
whamee  tax  gain"  to  those  who  use  the 
benefits  from  income  averaging  when 
they  cash  in  on  tax  free  investments. 

The  wealthy  recipient  of  tax  exempt 
income  receives  double  tax  benefits  when 
he  calculates  his  gain  so  that  it  is  real- 
ized in  certain  years,  averaging  his  in- 
come into  lower  tax  brackets. 

The  original  intent  of  income  averag- 
ing was  to  provide  tax  relief  for  those 
who  for  reasons  beyond  their  control, 
have  income  fiuctuations  from  year  to 
year.  I  support  this  equitable  concept. 
The  most  common  examples  are  those 
whose  jobs  are  dependent  on  weather 
conditions  or  who  depend  on  sporadic 
short-term  employment.  The  averaging 
provision  applies  a  mathematical  proce- 
dure which  generally  spreads  excessive 
Income  over  the  previous  4  years  and 
taxes  it  at  a  lower  rate. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  an  In- 
dividual who  receives  his  tax  exempt  bond 
interest  over  a  4-year  period  and  decides 
to  cash  in  on  the  fifth  year,  switching  to  a 
taxable  yield.  On  the  fifth  year  he  files  a 
joint  return  with  his  wife  and  averages 
his  income.  A  description  follows: 


Year 


1 


Tax-exempt  interest ' 

Taxable  interest' .■. 

Other  income.. 

Other  deductions  and  personal  exemptions.. 

Taxable  income 1 


JIOO.  000 

tioo.ooo 

$100,000 

$100,000 

0 

0 

0 
20.001 
20,000 

0 
20,001 
20.000 

0 
20. 001 
20.000 

$150,000 
20  001 

20  001 

20,000 

20.000 

1 


1 


1 


150.001 


I  $2,000,000  at  a  5-percent  tax-exempt  yield  equals  $100,000.  $2,000,000  at  a  7.5-percent  taxable  yield  equals  $150,000. 
Note:  See  following  table: 


Joint  return 

tax  with 

Year  5  averaging 


Averageable.. 
Base  amount. 


Total. 
Less  taxes... 


$150  000 

1  ... 

$39,402 

150.001  ... 
39. 402 

■  39.402 

Total. 


After  tax  income  is  about  $10,600  more  than  when  invested  in  tax-exempt  bonds. 


110.599 
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It  is  disturbingly  unfair  that  such  ma- 
nipulations and  double  windfall  benefits 
are  only  available  to  those  who  are  al- 
ready wealthy.  The  taxpayer  usee!  in  my 
example  gained  $10,600  by  using  this 
double  tax  benefit. 

To  correct  this  inequity  in  the  law  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  which 
requires  that  tax  exempt  income  be  add- 
ed back  into  the  average  base  period  for 
purposes  of  computing  the  current  year's 
averageable  income. 

I  will  attempt  to  see  this  bill  adopted 
into  the  tax  reform  act  that  is  presently 
pending  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 


FREEDOM  OF  SPEECH  VITAL  TO 
ALL  CITIZENS 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

OF    GUAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  28.  1973 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Congressional  Operations 
today  winds  up  its  hearings  on  an  issue 
of  vital  Importance  to  all  citizens :  Free- 
dom of  speech.  Although  this  precious 
freedom  Is  under  attack  in  certain  seg- 
ments of  our  society,  as  it  always  has 
been  throughout  history,  the  Joint  com- 
mittee has  been  concentrating  their  at- 
tention on  the  right  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  speak  out  freely  as  part  of  our 
responsibilities  to  our  constituents. 

I,  therefore,  heartily  endorse  the  under- 
lying purpose  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Op- 
erations, which  is  to  clarify  and  solidify 
the  immunity  from  questioning  and  pros- 
ecution of  Members  of  Congress  for  their 
utterances  in  debate  and  performance  of 
their  other  vital  legislative  activities. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
article  I,  section  6,  clause  1,  provides 
that: 

...  for  any  Speech  or  Debate  in  either 
House,  the  Senators  and  Representatives  .  .  . 
shall  not  be  questioned  In  any  other  place. 

The  preconstitutional  history  of  this 
clause  clearly  demonstrates  that  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  intended  to 
protect  the  Members  of  Congress  from 
harassment  and  prosecution  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  in  response  to  unfavor- 
able comments  made  by  Members  in  con- 
gressional debate. 

The  framers  relied  upon  lessons 
learned  from  English  Parliamentary  his- 
tory. Efforts  by  the  King  to  stifie  Par- 
liamentary debate  by  jailing  and  prose- 
cuting Members  of  Parliament  resulted 
in  revolution,  and  renewed  assertion  of 
the  Parliamentary  privilege  that — 

. . .  The  Freedom  of  Speech,  and  Debates  or 
Proceedings,  ought  not  to  be  Impeached  or 
questioned  in  any  Court  or  Pla-^e  out  of  Par- 
liament. 

These  lessons  were  especially  bitter  to 
James  n,  who  lost  his  throne,  and  to 
Charles  I,  who  lost  his  head,  after  tam- 
pering with  the  rights  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  House  of  Lords 
to  speak  their  minds  freely  on  the  fioor  of 
Parliament. 

Such  was  the  determination  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  to  avoid  vlo- 
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lence  and  bloodshed  over  the  congres- 
sional right  of  free  debate  that  the 
speech  or  debate  clause  was  adopted 
without  discussion  or  dissenting  vote. 
And  to  their  credit,  no  such  blemish 
on  the  history  of  the  United  States  has 
ever  erupted.  Yet,  even  though  acts  of 
violence  between  branches  of  the  gov- 
ernment are  completely  foreign  to  the 
United  States,  the  protection  of  congres- 
sional free  speech  should  be  no  less  scru- 
pulously preserved. 

For  this  reason,  I  favor  legislation 
which  would  redefine  the  speech  or  de- 
bate immunity,  in  light  of  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  which  seemingly 
allow  the  President  to  impede  by  indirect 
methods  the  ability  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  perform  vital  legislative  activ- 
ties. 

While  a  Congressman  Is  still  free  to 
say  what  he  pleases  in  floor  debate  and 
in  committee,  the  Government  can  har- 
ass the  sources  of  his  infoi-mation  and 
those  who  attempt  to  privately  republish 
a  Congressman's  utterances  for  wider 
circulation.  While  a  Congressman's  legis- 
lative activities  are  still  immune  from 
question,  his  promises  to  perform  such 
activities  are  not. 

I  would  also  like  to  urge  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  make  it  clear  that  a 
Delegate  to  Congress  and  a  Resident 
Commissioner  enjoy  the  same  speech  or 
debate  immunity  as  a  Representative  in 
Congress.  Although  the  Constitution  does 
not  clarify  this  point,  it  should  be  noted 
that  except  for  the  right  to  vote  on  the 
fioor  of  Congress,  a  Delegate  and  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  possesses  practically 
every  other  privilege,  and  bears  every 
other  burden  and  responsibility,  that  a 
voting  Member  does. 

With  great  commendation  to  the  pur- 
pose of  these  hearings,  let  me  express 
the  hope  that  from  this  forum  will 
emerge  meaningful  disclosures,  resulting 
in  well-wrought  and  purposeful  legisla- 
tion on  a  subject  vital  to  every  Repre- 
sentative, Resident  Commissioners  and 
Delegate  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 


SPEEDY  TRIALS 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  28,  1973 

Mr.  BLEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  David 
Brinkley  of  NBC  News  recently  talked 
about  some  of  the  problems  associated 
with  delays  In  bringing  criminal  defend- 
ants to  trial.  His  comments  were  incor- 
porated into  the  regular  broadcast  of  the 
NBC  Nightly  News  program,  thereby 
focusing  public  attention  on  the  need 
to  implement  the  constitutional  guar- 
antee of  speedy  trials. 

As  Mr.  Brinkley  points  out,  implemen- 
tation of  this  guarantee  would  certainly 
be  an  effective  deterrent  to  crime.  It 
would  deter  crime  through  the  prompt 
incarceration  of  guilty  defendants.  It 
would  deter  crime  through  assuring  a 
clear  connection  between  the  commis- 
sion of  a  crime  and  the  Imposition  of  an 
appropriate  sentence.  And  it  would  de- 
ter crime  by  guaranteeing  the  conduct 
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of  trials  while  witnesses  are  still  avail- 
able, memories  are  still  fresh,  and  the 
defendants  themselves  are  under  closer 
supervision  by  law  enforcement  author- 
ities. 

Speedy  trials  would  unquestionably 
benefit  the  public  interest,  the  victims  of 
crime,  and  the  defendants  themselves. 
When  the  time  between  arrest  and  trial 
is  delayed  for  long  periods  of  time, 
as  it  often  is,  defendants  remain  free  to 
commit  additional  crimes,  witnesses  are 
subjected  to  lengthy  periods  of  uncer- 
tainty and  inconvenience,  and  the  in- 
nocent languish  in  jail  only  to  await 
either  an  acquittal  or  a  dropping  of  the 
charge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  27  of  this 
year,  12  of  my  colleagues  and  I  intro- 
duced in  the  House  a  bill  to  guarantee 
the  Implementation  of  speedy  trials.  This 
bUl,  H.R.  4807,  would  accomplish  the 
following  objectives  if  enacted  into  law: 
It  would  require  the  trial  of  all  crimi- 
nal defendants  within  60  days  of  arrest 
or  a  filing  of  information,  whichever 
occurs  first; 

It  would  restrict  the  number  of  con- 
tinuances to  be  made  in  the  disposition 
of  criminal  cases,  and  require  other  new- 
procedures  to  speed  up  the  overall  ad- 
ministration of  justice; 

It  would  authorize  the  Administrative 
OflBce  of  the  U.S.  Courts  to  make  pay- 
ments to  those  federal  districts  which 
require  immediate  funds  to  implement 
the  provisions  of  the  bill; 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
sider and  report  on  possible  changes  in 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure 
and  the  United  States  Code  which  would 
further  improve  the  judicial  system ; 

The  bill  would  also  authorize  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States  to 
analyze  the  impact  of  this  legislation  on 
the  detention  facilities  in  the  coimtr>' 
and  to  make  appropriate  recommenda- 
tions; 

Finally,  the  bill  would  caU  for  the 
establishment  of  pretrial  service  agen- 
cies on  a  full-time  operational  basis, 
thereby  increasing  the  supervision  of 
persons  who  are  not  incarcerated  prior 
to  trial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  recent  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Brinkley  were  most  timely 
and  appropriate,  and  should  be  printed 
in  the  Record  : 

NBC  Nightly  News.  Mabch  14,  1973 
Tlie  President  wants  return  of  the  death 
penalty  in  certain  Federal  crimes,  leaving  the 
States  to  decide  If  they  want  It.  One  State 
(Florida),  already  has.  Others  may.  The 
Gallup  Poll  shows  rising  public  support  for  It. 
So,  Congress  may  pass  Mr.  Nixon's  bill,  be- 
cause the  public  support  seems  to  be  there. 
It  is  there  because  people  in  and  around  the 
big  cities  (Which  is  most  people),  are  \ictlm- 
ized  by  murderers,  rapists  and  robbers. 

And  despite  some  tinkering  with  the  fig- 
ures, violent  crime  has  increased  without  in- 
terruption. 

But  will  restoring  the  death  penalty  be  of 
any  help?  No  one  knows.  It  is  not  proved 
either  way. 

Executions  are  sensational  whether  or  not 
effective.  There  is  another  way,  not  sensa- 
tional, that  certainly  would  help:  quick 
trials. 

Here  yesterday,  there  was  a  robbery  tmd 
one  killed  and  six  pyeople  shot.  Two  of  those 
arrested  were  out  on  bond  awaiting  trial  for 
another  murder. 
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One  of  those  charged  with  rodblng  and 
shooting  Senator  Stennis  was  out  on  bond 
awaiting  trial  for  two  previous  robberies. 

To  stop  that  .  .  .  and  also  to  avolp 
accused   people   In   Jail    weeks 
years   awaiting   trial    .   .   .   the   answer 
deliver      what      the      Constitution 
promises;   speedy  trials. 

The  British  do  It  much  faster  thjan 
and  their  crime  figures  are  better 

Ideally,  one  arrested  for  a  crim  s 
should  be  tried  tomorrow  mcwnini 
Innocent,  he's  out  by  noon.  If  giillty 
locked  up  in  time  for  a  jallhouse 

It  would  cost  a  little  money,  but 
a  new  aircraft  carrier  .  .  .  and  certainly 
useful. 

And  It  would  require  lawyers,  jtidges 
the  courts  to  change  their  work  hal  jits 
tudes   and   procedures  .  .  .  and   reijulre 
overhauling   and   simplifying   of 
court  system  that  Is  slow,  cumbersobie 
plex  and  expensive  .  .  .  and  not  a 
too  soon. 

John 
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HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTi^  TIVES 

Wednesday.  March  28.  19 '3 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  welfare  fraud  continues  to 
blight  our  humanitarian  efforts  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  the  needy.  ^  ot  only 
is  the  system  an  inefficient  m£thod  of 
delivering  aid,  overpaying  some  and 
shortchanging  others  who  deservi !  assist- 
ance, but  the  system  Is  easily  abused 
by  those  seeking  imdeserved  aid. 

Today  I  am  inserting  a  fourth  !  egment 
of  an  investigative  series  of  artcles  on 
the  fraud,  waste,  and  mismanage  nent  of 
the  Milwaukee  County  Welfare  Depart- 
ment which  appeared  recently  in  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel.  The  authors.  Miss 
Gene  Cunningham  and  Stuart  Wilkallege 
allege  that  about  $1  in  $5  appr(  prlated 
for  public  assistance  is  wasted  |hrough 
fraud  or  maladministration. 

Examples  of  fraud  by  recipienti  in  this 
segment  of  the  series  show  how  simple 
it  is  for  those  with  deceptive  Iqtent  to 
defraud  welfare  administrators.  Cbie  man 
applied  and  received  aid  under  21  differ- 
ent names.  Other  abuses  testify  |f or  the 
need  for  reform. 

If  we  are  to  devise  a  welfare  system 
that  is  fair  both  to  the  truly  needy  and 
to  the  taxpayers,  some  drastic  o/erhaul 
and  procedure  tightening  is  required — 
and  soon. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  The  MUwuakee  Sentinel,  Feb.  iS.  1973] 


Aid  System   Invitation  to  DECtivE 


(By  Oene  Cunningham  and  Stuart 

The   Mllwuakee   County   Welfare 
ment  has  locked  Itself  Into  a  system 
mvltes — and  gets — fraud. 

In  1972.  the  Sheriff's  Departmem 
Squad  imcovered  207  welfare  fraud 
totaling  $354,731. 

"This  is  only  a  small  percentage 
said  Sgt.  Daniel  Richardson,  a  veterai 
ber  of  the  squad,  set  up  to  Investlgi  te 
fare  fraud. 

As  of  late  last  year,  the  squad's 
clogged   with   a  backlog  of   1,275 
welfare  fraud  cases.  It's  too  much  for 
man  squad  to  keep  up  with. 

Occasionally,  a  spectacular  case 
Its  way  Into  the  courts  and  will  stir 
of  the  public. 
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Take  the  case  of  Mrs.  Loretta  Mae  Nichols, 
the  Cudahy  woman  who  reported  that  her 
furniture  was  stolen  from  a  moving  truck 
en  route  to  her  new  home. 

The  department  promptly  obliged  Mrs. 
Nichols  by  issuing  a  check  for  new  fur- 
niture— $1,201  worth. 

The  fraud  squad  later  discovered  the  furni- 
ture was  never  stolen,  Mrs.  Nichols,  It  turned 
out,  had  put  It  into  storage. 

SHK    HAD    JOB 

Then  It  was  learned  that  she  was  employed 
and  was  not  reporting  the  Income  to  the 
department. 

The  amount  of  the  fraud  came  to  $2,062. 
Mrs.  Nichols  was  ordered  to  make  restitu- 
tion and  was  put  on  two  years'  probation. 

Sgt.  Richardson  can  spend  hours  reciting 
similar  cases. 

Supervisor  WUliam  Nagel,  head  of  the 
County  Board's  Welfare  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee,  goes  into  angry  tirades 
about  welfare  fraud. 

Caseworkers  and  aides  complain  that  the 
prevailing  departmental  attitude  is  to  "give 
a  client  what  she  wants,  but  keep  her  out  of 
my  office,"  as  one  administrator  said. 

CALLS    FBOBLEM    MINOR 

Meanwhile,  Welfare  Director  Arthur  SUver- 
man — whose  1%  estimate  of  total  fraud  la 
significantly  below  the  findings  of  the  most 
recent  study  on  the  subject — strenuously 
Insists  that  fraud  Is  a  minor  problem. 

But  the  fraud  squad,  county  supervisors 
and  many  caseworkers,  aides  and  welfare 
administrators  tell  a  different  story.  They 
claim  that  fraud  is  Indeed  a  major  problem. 

The  losers:  the  honest  welfare  client,  the 
frustrated  caseworker,  the  county's  tax- 
payers. 

Nagel's  committee  has  probed  the  county's 
welfare  fraud  situation  over  a  period  of  years. 

It  was  his  committee's  1969  study  that 
estimated  20%  of  the  budget  was  being 
dwindled  away  In  fraud  and  "administrative 
error"  In  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  (AFDC),  the  department's  largest 
category  of  aid. 

Nagel  held  that  there  Is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  figures  apply  to  every  category  of 
aid  In  the  department. 

ESTIMATE  OF  LOSS 

That  would  mean  that  last  year  alone 
about  $28  million  was  wasted  on  false  claims 
and  bureaucratic  Inefficiency.  It  would  mean 
that  this  year  the  figure  will  climb  to  about 
$30  mllUon. 

Where  does  It  go? 

Some  examples: 

It  went  to  a  man  who  bad  applied  for 
assistance  under  21  different  names — and  re- 
ceived aid  under  each  of  them  until  he  was 
found  out. 

It  went  to  a  man  who  was  receiving  aid 
under  general  assistance,  and  who  then  re- 
turned to  the  department  dressed  as  a  woman 
and  received  aid  under  AFDC. 

It  went  to  a  woman  who  was  working  as 
an  "exotic  dancer"  at  a  tavern  owned  by  her 
husband — while  the  department  sent  her 
welfare  checks  because  she  was  "unem- 
ployed" and  "deserted,"  a  welfare  worker 
reported. 

It  went  to  a  woman  who  collected  $1,552 
from  the  department  while  she  earned  $953 
m  unreported  Income  from  the  convalescent 
home  where  she  worked — ^until  the  fraud 
squad  got  on  the  case. 

It  went  to  a  woman  who  moved  from  Mil- 
waukee County  to  Michigan — but  continued 
to  receive  welfare  checks  for  a  year  and  a 
half  after  she  moved.  Her  sister  merely  went 
over  to  the  woman's  former  residence,  picked 
up  the  checks  and  mailed  them  to  her. 

It  almost  went  to  a  family  who  moved  Into 
a  bouse  but  "couldn't  afford"  to  buy  furni- 
ture. The  famUy  asked  the  welfare  depart- 
ment for  money  for  furniture.  The  land- 
lord told  the  department  that  "something 
fishy"  was  going  on.  All  the  household  goods, 
the  landlord  said,  were  stashed  In  the  garage. 
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It  might  have  gone  to  the  famUy  that 
held  a  "rummage  sale"  of  household  posses- 
sions one  Saturday  afternoon.  "Then  they'll 
be  In  and  apply  for  new  stuff,"  said  the  dis- 
gruntled case  aide  who  witnessed  the  sale. 
And,  he  said,  the  department  would  probably 
go  ahead  and  Issue  a  grant  for  the  family's 
"special  needs." 

Meanwhile,  the  clients  who  are  In  legiti- 
mate need— and  must  live  within  the  con- 

fines  of  the  department's  normal  allotments 

are  the  ones  who  suffer. 

Theories — and  platitudes — on  how  to  cure 
the  department's  woes  are  plentiful.  But  few 
agree  on  how  to  solve  the  fraud  problem. 

MANT    DISPARrriES 

The  lack  of  agreement  extends  to  those 
who  set  and  carry  out  policy.  Between  the 
workers,  administrators,  state  and  federal 
offlciaU  and  the  local  district  attorney's  of- 
fice— there  are  hopeless  disparities  In  de- 
fining the  fraud  problem,  agreeing  on  what 
is  being  done  about  It  and  determining  how 
to  cure  It. 

For  Instance,  John  Casey,  supervisor  of 
Staff  Resources  for  the  welfare  department 
told  a  reporter  that  In  fraud  cases  "many 
have  a  restitution  agreement  (with  the  dls- 
trlct  attorney's  office)  .  .  .  They  will  pay 
back  In  lieu  of  prosecution." 

But  Asst.  DUt.  Atty.  Allan  Love,  who  has 
handled  welfare  fraud  cases  since  last  June, 
said  that  he  has  stopped  working  out  re- 
payment agreements. 

Welfare  recipients  once  were  allowed  to 
pay  back  the  money  they  had  pilfered,  "If 
the  amount  was  not  big."  Love  said. 

Now,  he  said,  the  philosophy  Is  that  If  a 
crime  Is  committed.  It  should  be  prosecuted. 

INTEHVIEW  CONDUCTID 

Casey  said,  however,  that  the  recipient  and 
the  caseworker  appear  before  the  district 
attorney  for  an  Interview  and  "determine 
whether  to  prosecute  or  to  give  (the  recip- 
ient)  the  opportunity  to  make  repayment." 

There  are  also  contradictions  In  statements 
concerning  whether  the  federal  government 
shares  In  the  loss  on  fraud. 

Silverman  told  The  Sentinel  that  since  the 
grants,  which  turned  out  to  be  fraudulent, 
were  made  In  "good  faith"  by  the  depart- 
ment, the  federal  government  will  share  In 
the  loss  If  the  county  can't  recover  the  funds. 

But  George  Rowland,  director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Audits  and  Accounts,  Division  of 
Family  Services,  State  Department  of  Health 
and  Social  Services,  said : 

"There's  no  sharing  on  fraud  claims,  or 
detected  cases  of  fraud." 

George  Trewartha.  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Program  Planning  and  Development,  Di- 
vision of  Family  Services,  State  Department 
of  Health  and  Social  Service,  shared  Row- 
land's view.  He  agreed  that  there  is  no  shar- 
ing on  fraud. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  (HEW)  also  said 
there  Is  no  federal  sharing  In  fraud  cases. 

"The  federal  government  does  not  pay 
for  these  kinds  of  errors,"  said  Lee  Feldman, 
assistant  regional  director  for  public  affairs 
in  HEW's  Chicago  office. 

Thus  the  county  apparently  ends  up  pay- 
ing 100%  of  the  costs. 

But  the  welfare  department  has  yet  to 
acknowledge  It,  control  It  and — ultimately— 
make  a  forceful  stab  at  eliminating  It. 


POW'S  REVIVE  SPIRIT  OP  AMERICA 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  28.  1973 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  first  prisoner  of  war  stepped  off  the 
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plane  at  Clark  Air  Force  Base  and  pro- 
claimed "God  Bless  America,"  millions 
of  Americans  watching  this  event  on 
television  reaflfirmed  their  own  belief  in 
the  strength  and  goodness  of  our  great 
Nation.  Efforts  have  been  made  by  some 
antiwar  activists  and  certain  members 
of  the  media  to  demean  the  sincerity  of 
this  pronoimcement,  but  subsequent 
statements  by  the  returned  POW's  have 
upheld  their  original  proclamation.  We 
have  all  received  a  great  renewal  of  pa- 
triotism from  the  POW's  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  my 
remarks  the  following  editorial  from  the 
San  Diego  Union. 
[From  the  San  Diego  Union,  Mar.  8,  1973] 

A  Simple  Lesson  in  Patriotism  :  POW's  Re- 
vive SPttrr  OF  America 

When  the  first  returning  American  prison- 
ers of  war  set  foot  on  Clark  Air  Force  Base 
in  the  Philippines,  they  said,  to  a  man,  In 
one  way  or  another,  God  bless  America.  For 
the  most  part  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  America  responded  In  kind. 

Ours,  however,  is  a  pluralistic  nation  and 
there  were  those  who  had  reservations  about 
the  genuineness  of  the  POW  emotions.  Num- 
bered among  them  are  the  Jane  Fondas  and 
the  Ramsey  Clarks — professional  anti-Viet- 
nam agitators  who  expected  the  former  POWs 
to  criticize  their  country  and  Its  President. 
The  POWs  have  done  neither. 

In  still  another  league  are  the  reporters  in 
some  of  the  nation's  largest  news  media  who 
found  the  unabashed  patriotism  of  the  for- 
mer POWs  contrary  to  their  preconceived  no- 
tions of  how  the  men  would  act.  This  think- 
ing is  represented  in  the  opinions  of  one 
correspondent  who  wrote  from  Clark  Air 
Force  Base  that  there  could  be  three  reasons 
why  "the  American  prisoners  freed  by  the 
Communists  have  come  home  to  the  theme 
Ood  bless  America"  .  .  .  which  has  set  the 
stage  for  "unchallenged  patriotism." 

He  suggests  that  the  return  of  the  POWs 
U  one  of  America's  "undisputed  achieve- 
ments" in  the  war,  the  only  symbol  of  "vic- 
tory." Additionally,  he  believes  that  the 
men  were  blessing  America  fervently  because 
they  "were  predominantly  career  officers  and 
flghter-bomber  pilots — probably  the  most  en- 
thusiastic of  America's  warriors."  Finally,  the 
correspondent  suggests  that  the  men  may 
have  been  programmed  as  to  what  to  say — 
brainwashed  and  kept  at  arm's  length  from 
the  inquiring  press. 

A  lot  of  water  has  gone  under  the  bridge 
since  Feb.  19.  The  original  delegation  of  163 
prisoners  has  had  many  opportunities  to  talk 
to  the  press.  Some  have  returned  to  their 
home  towns.  All  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
public  exposure:  an  opportunity  to  speak 
freely.  All  still  are  saying  God  bless  America 
as  passionately  as  they  did  nearly  a  month 
ago. 

What  Is  more,  an  additional  140  prisoners 
shared  the  homecoming  experience  this  week. 
Many  of  them  are  not  career  officers  or  bomb- 
er pilots,  but  all  are  saying  God  bless  Amer- 
ica, let  us  appreciate  the  great  nation  that 
we  have.  None  Is  shy  about  his  patriotism. 

The  simple,  sincere  responses  of  the  re- 
turning men  have  warmed  the  hearts  of  all 
Americans  and  given  us  many  new  per- 
spectives. 

Not  the  least  of  these  Is  that  the  people 
who  have  for  so  long  questioned  the  sincerity 
of  the  American  purpose  in  Vietnam  or  the 
Intelligence  and  honesty  of  our  prisoners  of 
war  may  have  suffered  a  little  bralnwashlne 
of  their  own. 
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URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  28.  1973 
Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member 
of  the  Mass  Transportation  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, I  intend  to  take  a  special  interest 
in  sensible  transit  development  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere. 

My  position  on  Federal  urban  mass 
transportation  legislation  is  quite  sim- 
ple. I  do  not  believe  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ought  to  be  involved  in  funding  an 
area  which  belongs  so  clearly  to  local  or 
State  jurisdictions. 

However,  the  Federal  Government  is 
involved.  As  long  as  the  taxpayer's 
money  is  being  spent,  and  at  this  time 
it  is  being  spent  to  the  tune  of  $1  billion 
per  year  on  urban  transportation  proj- 
ects, then  it  shall  be  my  aim  to  see  to  it 
that  this  money  is  spent  as  wisely  as  pos- 
sible. 

I  expect  to  look  Into  a  number  of  pend- 
ing projects  as  to  their  economic  and 
technical  feasibility.  I  believe  President 
Nixon  is  serious  when  he  says  that  he 
wants  to  end  wasteful  and  imeconoml- 
cal  programs  in  Government.  I  hope  to 
be  of  some  assistance  to  this  general 
effort  in  the  area  of  urban  transit  where 
I  think  some  legislative  oversight  is  in 
order.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  few  in  Con- 
gress have  paid  much  attention  to  this 
program,  especially  since  it  was  enlarged 
with  the  passage  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1970.  I  intend  to 
make  it  my  business  to  see  to  it  that,  at 
the  very  least,  boondoggle-type  projects 
are  avoided. 

Speaking  of  sensible  transit  develop- 
ment. I  should  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  an  article  In  the 
October  1972  edition  of  Modem  Tram- 
way, a  British  publication.  It  details 
progress  on  the  Dayton,  Ohio,  light  rail 
project  which  strikes  me  as  making  a 
good  deal  of  sense.  I  include  this  article 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

News  From  Dayton 
(By  P.  J.  Walker) 
On  Wednesday  June  8.  1972  the  Mont- 
gomery-Greene County  Transportation  Co- 
ordinating Committee — an  embryonic  re- 
gional transport  authority— authorized  the 
appointment  of  two  consultants  to  study  the 
feasibility  of  a  light  rapid  transit  system  for 
Datyon,  Ohio,  at  a  cost  of  $35,000.  This  event 
is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  work  of  a  volun- 
tary body  of  citizens  who  last  year  fought 
to  oppose  the  recommendations  of  an  earlier 
study  In  favour  of  segregated  busways.  Such 
a  success  for  the  pressure  of  informed  public 
opinion  deserves  full  mention  in  Modem 
Tramway,  and  we  are  particularly  happy  to 
relate  this  success  story. 

Dayton  Is  a  prosperous  manufacturing 
town  of  264,000  Inhabitants,  surrounded  by 
a  rich  agricultural  area.  It  Is  of  Interest  as 
the  first  large  municipality  to  employ  a  city 
manager  to  administer  its  development,  and 
also  as  the  last  medium-sized  trolleybus 
stronghold  In  the  United  States.  Despite  Its 
lack  of  rallbome  rapid  transit,  the  bus  and 
trolleybus  undertaking  Is  a  progressive  one 
and,  even  today,  public  transport  plays  a 
much  greater  part  in  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity than  In  most  American  cities. 

As  part  of  a  regional  transport  plan,  a 
study  was  made  In  1962  of  the  future  role  of 
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public  transport,  which  recommended  im- 
provement of  public  faculties.  The  study  re- 
jected a  heavy  rapid-transit  system  for  Day- 
ton, but  It  was  suggested  that  a  partially- 
segregated  light  rapid-transit  rail  route  could 
have  a  positive  infiuence  on  the  growth  of  the 
region.  There  is  no  Indication  that  this  sug- 
gestion was  taken  very  seriously;  by  1969  It 
had  been  virtually  abandoned  In  favour  of 
Improving  bus  and  trolleybus  services  at  a 
fraction  of  the  cost. 

On  July  1,  1972,  the  consultants,  Vogt  Sage 
and  Pflum,  produced  their  feasibility  study 
for  segregated  busways,  partly  to  replace 
trolleybuses  and  partly  (in  theory  at  least) 
to  give  public  transport  a  better  chance  to 
compete  with  the  private  car.  The  consult- 
ants nevertheless  expressed  doubts  about  the 
capacity  of  the  busway  to  attract  new  pa- 
tronage from  the  private  motoring  sector, 
and  their  most  optimistic  rldership  estimate 
was  10,000  to  15,000  passenger  trips  per  day. 
Since  the  modest  cost  of  creating  these  bus- 
ways  could  hardly  be  Justified  by  this  low 
traffic  volume,  Vogt  Sage  and  Pfium  studied 
the  benefits  to  be  gained  from  allowing 
motor  cars  carrying  three  or  more  persons  to 
use  the  busway  at  peak  hours,  concluding 
that  about  1,000  cars  would  thereby  be  able 
to  reach  the  city  centre  without  hindrance 
to  or  from  other  traffic.  If  two-occupant  cars 
were  allowed  on  the  buswray,  the  predicted 
flow  would  reach  about  4,500  vehicles  each 
rush  hour.  In  this  way,  the  consultants  In- 
ferred that  a  busway  could  be  Justified  only 
if  It  were  not  a  busway  at  peak  periods.  In 
effect  they  were  recommending  not  a  busway 
but  another  fast  highway  with  private  cars 
in  the  large  majority.  While  such  a  conclu- 
sion was  perhaps  logical  in  a  motor-oriented 
community.  It  made  nonsense  of  the  official 
policy  of  Improving  public  transport  in  order 
to  reduce  the  problems  caused  by  too  many 
cars  in  the  city  centre,  and  the  authorities 
could  hardly  have  been  happy  with  the  result 
of  the  study. 

Certainly  some  members  of  the  public  were 
appalled  by  the  proposal,  and  so  they  set 
about  to  produce  their  own  counter  report 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Within  days  an  al- 
ternative plan  was  established  for  adopting 
under-used  railway  lines  and  building  new 
tracks  to  form  an  extensive  light  rapid  transit 
system  for  the  area,  slmUar  to  the  earlier 
suggestion  of  1962. 

THE    DART    REPORT 

By  October  1,  1971,  a  219-page  report  was 
prepared,  undoubtedly  the  most  Impressive 
document  on  rapid  transit  ever  produced  by 
a  voluntary  body,  covering  in  detaU  every 
aspect  of  Its  proposals  and.  Incidentally,  prov- 
ing that  its  authors  were  better  versed  In  the 
problems  of  transport  than  the  consultants 
previously  hired  to  advise  the  public  authori- 
ties. 

Entitled  "DART  (Dayton  Area  Rapid  Tran- 
sit)—the  Coming  Way  To  Go,"  and  appro- 
priately prefaced  by  Lewis  Mumford's  rele- 
vant adage  that  "cities  exUt  not  for  the 
coTistant  paa$age  of  motor  cars  but  for  the 
care  and  culture  of  man",  the  report  begins 
by  outlining  the  objectives  of  a  public  trans- 
port system.  Its  first  function  Is  to  enhance 
the  Importance  of  the  central  business  dis- 
trict (and  thereby  its  rate  revenue)  and  to 
create  conditions  In  which  the  whole  urban 
community  can  grow  properly.  A  high-capac- 
ity rapid-transit  system  can  ensure  that 
new  shopping  and  office  development  In  the 
city  centre  Is  a  commercial  proposition, 
whereas  the  further  decline  of  public  trans- 
port in  Dayton  would  cause  new  Investment 
to  be  dispersed  In  the  surrounding  area,  to 
the  detriment  both  of  the  city  Itself  and  of 
Its  environs. 

Particular  attention  Is  given  to  a  proposed 
covered  shopping  mall  which  would  form  the 
focal  point  of  the  city,  and  several  Illustra- 
tions are  reproduced  of  a  similar  scheme  to 
revitalise  the  city  of  Buffalo,  New  York  by 
such  a  shopping  precinct.  The  proposed 
DART  rail   route   would  run  through   the 
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shopping  mall,  either  In  a 
or  on  the  surface.  Close  by  would 
ventlon  centre,  while  new  ofBce 
would  be  concentrated  in  the 
clnlty.  The  trolleybus  system 
but  as  a  complement  to  the  rail 
role  being  enhanced  by  the  new 
velopment.  Highways  would  not  be 
but  their  function  would  be 
park-and-rlde  facilities  on  the 
would  reduce  the  volume  of 
congestion  on  the  highways. 

The  second  section  of  the  repori 
In  detail  the  proposed  DART  plan 
cussing  how  light  rapid  transit  off*  rs 
solution  than  the  busway  proposals 
ward  by  Vogt  Sage  and  Pflum 
eminent  authorities  in  the  United 
Canada,    the    Importance    of 
healthy  balance  between  public 
transport  is  stressed,  and  convincing 
Is  given  of  how  rail  transit 
paid  for  itself  many  times  over 
property  value  and  rate  revenue 
light  rapid  transit  concept  is 
lowed  by  a  discussion  on  vehicle 
amples  of  many  modern  vehicles 
trated  and  special  attention  :s  givi 
opment  work  by  the  MBTA  of 
suitability  of  the  Hannover  U- 
sign  for  renewing  PCC  tramcars 
American   tramways.   In   addltior 
more  eminent  authorities,  the 
is  honoured  by  some  quotations  ih 
tion. 

Possible  alternative  modes  of  transport 
reviewed,  with  the  sensible 
the  only  possible  contender  Is  the 
busway.  Here,  convincing  evidenc  8 
obtained  to  show  that  busway 
are  high.  M.  E.  L.  Tennyson, 
mlssloner  of  Philadelphia  Is  quote^ 
that  operation  in  Cleveland  of  a  80 
transit  car  costs  80.92  per  mile 
$0.97  per  mile  for  a  53-seat  bus, 
rallcar  could  seat  100  passengers 
Ing  were  as  uncomfortable  as  in 
report  also  quotes  the  dlsappolnljlng 
when  the  centre  reservation  of 
Ardmore  tram  route  was  convertjed 
Into  a  busway.  Within  one  year, 
rldershlp  had  declined  by  11  per 
mornings  and  14  per  cent  In  thfc 
while  journey  times  had  Increase!  I 
cent.  Revenue   increased   from 
$6,980,415  from  1966  to  1967,  but 
from    $7,320,363    to    $8,144,543.    A  rter 
15  per  cent  of  the  traffic  Immedia  ely 
ing  the  change,  five  buses  were  still 
to  do  the  work  that  four  rallcars 

On  the  relative  attraction  of  rill 
modes,  Mr.  Tennyson  is  again 
a  national  basis,  the  record  shows 
transit  served  cities  attract  50  pei 
riders  per  capita  than  bus-only  ci 
there  are  more   bus  riders  in 
cities.  The  sa/me  record  shows  a 
decline  in  ridership  in  bus-only 
pared  to  rapid-transit  cities." 

Several  Incorrect  or  misleading 
in  the  Vogt  Sage  and  Pflum 
dealt  with.  The  fact  that  light 
was  overlooked  as  a  possible 
to  the  busway  Is  rightly  crltlcls^ 
firm's  assertion  that  new  trolley  o 
not  available  Is  disproved  on  the 
dence  that  a  new  Canadlan-bullt 
already  running  In  Dayton,  whll^ 
manufacturer  Is  negotiating  an 
new  trolleybuses  for  San  Pranclico 
that  electric   vehicles  cause  mon : 
than  the  dlesel  bus  were  challen  [ed 
dence  from  Dayton  and  Phlladel]  ihl 
contrary,  to  which  we  refer 
Journal. 

The   proposed   route   pattern 
scribed,    followed    by    a    section 
speeds  and  frequency.  A  novel 
presentation   here  Is  a  prototype 
folder  with  a  map  and  timetable 
Jected  first  stage.  To  demonstrate 
transit  can  attract  new  passengers 
port  quotes  evidence  of 
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Skokle  Swift  line  near  Chicago,  where  over 
50  per  cent  of  the  riders  formerly  drove  their 
cars  on  Journeys  now  made  by  rail. 

The  first  section  of  route  proposed  extends 
from  the  city  centre  to  Centervllle,  about 
seven  miles  to  the  south.  Construction  costs 
are  discussed  In  relation  to  costs  quoted  for 
the  busway  scheme  by  Vogt  Sage  and  Pflum. 
and  It  is  mentioned  that  capital  costs  for 
similar  proposals  in  Rochester  and  Buffalo 
were  found  to  be  about  12  per  cent  dearer 
tbein  an  alternative  busway.  The  report  makes 
no  attempt  to  predict  actual  capital  costs 
or  rldershlp,  or  the  revenue  that  could  be 
gained.  Instead  It  keeps  to  firm  ground  by 
explaining  that  DART  would  attract  more 
passengers  and  would  cost  far  less  to  operate 
than  a  busway,  and  stressing  that  a  detailed 
technical  and  flnanclal  study  would  be  neces- 
sary to  produce  realistic  estimates. 

Apart  from  its  Immediate  benefit  to  city- 
centre  properties,  the  DART  line  would,  the 
report  shows,  increase  the  value  of  factory 
sites  along  its  line,  and  encourage  new  In- 
dustrial development;  labour  would  be  more 
easily  available  and  rail  facilities  would  be 
retained  and  Improved  for  freight  traffic 
along  the  DART  route. 

The  report  concludes  by  recommending 
that  consultants  be  appointed  to  evaluate 
the  DART  scheme,  and  that  the  firm  respon- 
sible for  the  Buffalo  shopping  mall  be  com- 
missioned to  prepare  similar  proposals  for 
Dayton.  Other  action  recommended  Includes 
a  study  tour  of  modern  European  light  rapid 
transit,  consultation  with  officials  In  other 
American  cities  engaged  on  similar  projects, 
and  the  loan  of  the  proposed  Dtlwag  demon- 
stration car.  If  It  Is  ever  Imported,  for  static 
display.  In  addition,  a  committee  should  be 
formed  to  study  the  feasibility  of  the  pro- 
posals for  Industrial  development  along  the 
line  and  to  Investigate  the  need  to  modify 
new  legislation  now  being  framed  to  broaden 
the  powers  of  regional  transport  authorities 
to  allow  for  such  Industrial  development. 

A  bulky  appendix  Includes  full  copies  of 
the  many  relevant  documents  quoted  in  the 
report,  as  well  as  a  useful  list  of  persons 
contacted   in  its  preparation. 

THE    SEQUEL 

Whether  the  Montgomery-Greene  County 
Transportation  Coordinating  Committee  was 
taken  completely  by  surprise  when  It  received 
this  massive  report  we  do  not  know,  but 
we  can  be  sure  that  It  was  pleased  to  get  so 
much  valuable  material  free  of  charge.  The 
Committee  must  have  been  In  a  dilemma, 
having  paid  only  four  montbs  earlier  for  a 
costly  busway  study  which  had  been  en- 
dorsed by  Its  own  technical  advisors. 

Very  coramendably,  the  Committee  applied 
on  December  28,  1971  for  Federal  approval 
for  a  new  study  Into  the  feasibility  of  the 
light  rapid  transit  proposal,  and  this  ap- 
proval was  given  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, John  Volpe,  on  April  21  last,  to- 
gether with  an  Instruction  that  purchase  of 
part  of  the  Penn  Central  Railroad  right-of- 
way  (intended  for  a  busway  demonstration) 
be  deferred  until  the  transport  mode  had 
been  decided. 

It  remained  for  the  Committee  to  author- 
ise the  appointment  of  consultants,  which 
took  place  on  June  7.  Responsible  for  techni- 
cal aspects  of  this  study  will  be  the  firm  of 
Louis  T.  Klauder  and  Partners,  a  company 
we  have  ofte::  mentioned  before  because  It 
has  been  concerned  with  the  design  of  new 
railway  vehicles  and  equipment  on  many 
American  systems.  Economics  and  financial 
aspects  of  the  study  will  be  carried  out  by 
Peet  Marwlck  Mitchell  and  Company,  which, 
we  assume,  Is  connected  with  the  British  firm 
of  accounts  Peat  Marwlck  Mitchell  and  Com- 
pany, which  Is  closely  concerned.  Incident- 
ally, with  the  finances  of  British  Rail. 

The  authors  of  the  DART  report,  Stephen 
S.  King,  Thomas  S.  Norwalk  and  James  B. 
Rhlnehart,  are  to  be  congratulated  not  only 
upon  the  outcome  of  their  efforts  but  also 
upon  the  quality,  quantity  and  the  timing  of 
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their  prodigious  work.  By  presenting  their 
report  so  quickly,  they  were  able  to  stop  the 
lll-concelved  busway  proposal  before  It  was 
too  late,  and  to  prove  that  public  common 
sense  can  alter  the  misguided  course  of  of- 
ficial policies  In  a  democratic  community. 
It  is  expected  that  the  consultants'  study 
of  the  light  rapid  transit  proposals  will  be 
completed  In  September.  We  look  forward 
to  being  able  to  publish  their  findings. 


AUTHORITY  OVER  FEDERAL 
BUDGET 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  28,  1973 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  surely  one  of 
the  most  important  issues  facing  this 
Congress  is  the  question  of  authority  over 
the  Federal  budget.  Today  in  considering 
the  matter  of  impoundment  we  are  deal- 
ing with  one  very  important  aspect  of 
this  issue. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  and  to  most  con- 
stitutional scholars  who  have  testified  on 
this  subject  that  the  power  of  the  purse 
was  to  be  vested  in  the  legislative  rather 
than  the  executive  branch.  Those  who 
have  spoken  before  me  have  adequately 
stated  the  case  and  it  needs  no  further 
repetition. 

However,  those  who  have  spoken  be- 
fore me  are,  as  I  have  said,  addressing 
themselves  to  only  one  aspect  of  this 
issue.  I  wholeheartedly  agree  that  Con- 
gress should  have  authority  over  the 
Federal  budget.  Yet  inherent  in  that 
authority  is  not  only  congressional  con- 
trol but  congressional  responsibility. 
Those  who  have  voiced  a  concern  over 
the  usurpation  of  congressional  authority 
have  shown  far  too  little  concern  over 
the  lack  of  responsibility  in  their  own 
House.  I  believe  we  have  witnessed  an 
increasing  use  of  impoundment  by  every 
administration  since  Roosevelt,  not  solely 
because  those  administrations  have 
hungered  after  more  than  their  share  of 
power  in  the  constitutional  scheme  of 
things,  but  because  the  legislative  branch 
has  failed  to  live  up  to  its  own  responsi- 
bilities. The  Congress  hfis  on  the  whole 
refused  to  make  the  hard  decisions  of 
setting  national  priorities,  staying  within 
some  kind  of  reasonable  spending  limita- 
tion and  providing  sufficient  tax  income 
to  meet  Government  expenditures.  We 
speak  in  lofty  terms  about  reordering  na- 
tional priorities,  yet  year  after  year 
rather  than  reordering  priorities,  we 
simply  add  on  new  ones.  The  result  has 
been  a  public  debt  which  has  increased 
by  60  percent  in  the  last  10  years.  It  has 
been  yearly  deficits  which  increasingly 
contribute  to  inflation  at  home  and  criti- 
cal scrutiny  by  governments  abroad. 

In  an  effort  to  bring  congressional  re- 
sponsibility as  well  as  congressional  con- 
trol to  the  Federal  budgetmaking 
process,  I  am  introducing  what  I  believe 
to  be  a  very  necessary  amendment  to  the 
bill  before  us  today.  The  amendment  calls 
for  the  Congress  to  fix  by  concurrent  res- 
olution a  budget  ceiling  with  respect  to 
the  next  fiscal  year.  The  Mahon  machin- 
ery would  then  only  go  into  effect  dur- 
ing a  fiscal  year  for  which  a  budget  ceil- 
ing has  been  adopted  and  observed  by 
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Congress  and  when  the  President  im- 
pounds any  f  imds  authorized  within  that 
congresslonally  approved  limit. 

I  agree  with  many  of  my  colleagues 
that  the  power  of  impoundment  Is  at 
best  constitutionally  questionable  and 
has  certainly  been  imwisely  used  by  both 
this  and  previous  administrations.  In  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  I  introduced  a 
comprehensive  bill,  the  Federal  Fiscal 
Responsibility  Act  of  1972  which  in- 
cluded a  title  very  similar  to  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today.  Yet  I  would  argue  today,  as 
I  argued  upon  the  introduction  of  my 
own  bill,  that  the  question  of  congres- 
sional authority  over  the  budget  cannot 
simply  be  limited  to  the  question  of  im- 
poundment. Just  as  the  Executive  has 
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the  responsibility  to  faithfully  execute 
laws,  so  the  Congress  has  the  respon- 
sibility to  allocate  a  limited  niunber  of 
dollars  to  many  competing  priorities. 
The  decisions  are  necessarily  difficult 
ones,  yet  they  are  the  same  that  we  ex- 
pect of  any  family,  smy  business  or  any 
university  who  have  to  live  within  a 
budget. 

The  establishment  of  a  ceiling  is  a  re- 
sponsible request.  It  will  give  us  better 
control  over  how  Federal  money  is  spent. 
V7ithin  an  overall  celling,  we  can  deter- 
mine which  programs  will  be  expanded 
and  which  reduced.  When  we  add  to  one 
budget  request,  we  know  that  we  will 
have  a  corresponding  duty  to  reduce  an- 
other by  comparable  amount. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  support  the 
efforts  that  the  Congress  is  now  under- 
taking to  reassert  its  constitutional  pre- 
rogatives. However,  I  am  also  strongly 
of  the  opinion  that  until  the  Congress 
starts  to  accept  its  responsibilities  as 
well  as  its  power,  that  power  will  be  mis- 
placed. 

CONSIDERATION     OF     THE     FEDERAL     BUDGET     BY 
CONGRESS 

Since  1956,  the  budget  has  increased 
by  over  300  percent.  This  tremendous 
growth  of  the  Federal  budget  is  best  illus- 
trated by  the  following  charts.  Chart  1 
compares  budget  estimates  and  appro- 
priations since  fiscal  year  1946.  Chart  2 
compares  budget  data  since  1954  on  a 
Federal  funds  and  unified  budget  basis: 


CHART  l.-COMPARISON  OF  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  AND  APPROPRIATIONS  BY  SESSIONS  OF  CONGRESS 


Congress  and  session 


Budget 
estimates 


Appropriations 


Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (—), 
appropriations 

compared  with 
estimates 


79th  Cong. 

1946  and 
79th  Cong 

1947  and 
80th  Cong. 

1948  and 
80th  Cong. 

1949  and 
81  St  Cong.. 

1950  and 
81st  Cong. 

1951  and 
82d  Cong., 

1952  and 
82d  Cong., 

1953  and 
83d  Cong  , 

1954  and 
S3d  Cong., 

1955  and 
84th  Cong. 

1956  and 
84th  Cong. 

1957  and 
8Sth  Cong., 

1958  and 
85th  Cong., 

1959  and 
86th  Cong., 

1960  and 


,  1st  sess.,  fiscal  year 

prior  fiscal  years $68,941,364,648     J67,  545, 660  880 

,  2d  sess.,  fiscal  year 

1  prior  fiscal  yeafs_.  ...      35,153,239,093       33,571,494,011 
,  1st  sess.,  fiscal  year 

prior  fiscal  years 36,725,853,652       34,159,097,708 

,  2d  sess.,  fiscal   year 

prior  fiscal  years 41,053.346,713       38,282,717  957 

.  1st  sess.,  fiscal  year 

prior  fiscal  years 45, 524, 384, 067       43, 708, 265,  798 

,  2d  sess.,  fiscal  year 

prior  fiscal  years 80, 1 72, 585, 565       72, 200, 190  841 

1st  sess.,  fiscal  year 
prior  fiscal  years 102,449,917,037       97,729,806,397 

2d  sess.,  fiscal  year 
prior  fiscal  years 91,205,894,252       82,596,777  411 

1st  sess.,  fiscal  year 
prior  fiscal  years 73,976,821,699       61,942,992,897 

2d  sess.,  fiscal  year 

prior  fiscal  years 57,422,327,386        54,812,457,263 

,  1st  sess.,  fiscal  year 

prior  fiscal  years 62, 030, 092, 195        59,  954,  284, 321 

,  2d  sess.,  fiscal  year 

prior  fiscal  years 68,587,724,820       68,330,229  608 

.  1st  sess.,  fiscal  year 

prior  fiscal  years 73,113,555,340        68,070,096,556 

.  2d  sess.,  fiscal  year 

prior  fiscal  years 81,737,060.999       81,119,818,276 

1st  sess.,  fiscal  year 
prior  fiscal  years 83,  452, 687,  259       81,  572,  357,  732 


-»1, 395, 703, 768 
-1,581,745,082 
-2,566,655,944 
-2,770,628,756 
-1,816,118,269 
-1,972,394,724 
-4,  720, 110,  640 
-8,609,116,841 

-12,033,828,802 
-2,609,870,123 
-2,075,807,874 
-257,495,212 
-5,043,458,784 
-617,  242,  723 
-1,880,329,527 


Congress  and  session 


Budget 
estimates 


Appropriations 


Increase  (+)  or 

decrease  (—), 

appropriations 

compared  with 

estimates 


86th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  fiscal  year 

1961  and  prior  fiscal  years $84,010,398,836      $83,799,241,957       -$211,156,879 

87th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  fiscal  year 

„^^'i'>^'iff}pif\xa\inK 101,185,574,673   96,194,946,610   -4,990,628,063 

87th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  fiscal  year 

1963  and  prior  fiscal  years.. 107,203,876,735      102,661,536.812      -4,542,339.923 

88th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  fiscal  year 

ooL^i  ^""^  P','5' 'i'"' "•«" 110,270,774,856      103,798,631,671      -6,472,140,185 

88th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  fiscal  year 

1965  and  prior  fiscal  years '110,204,088,176    '106,070,110,056      -4,133,978,120 

8»th  Cong.,  Ist  sess..  fiscal  year 

1966  and  prior  fiscal  years » 121, 719, 754, 896    « 119, 310, 113, 527      -2, 409, 644, 369 

89th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  fiscal  year 

oA'^i  ""^  P""' ''*<=*' y«"S » 144, 812, 809,086   '143,883,626,282         -929,182,804 

90th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  fiscal  year 

1968  and  prior  fiscal  years '162,988,905.929    "156.917,115,912   •-6,071,790,017 

90th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  fiscal  year 

1969  and  prior  fiscal  years '0  209,439,260,996  >'  196,537,244,324    -12,902  016,672 

Consisting  of: 

Trust  funds    (54,012,887,000)    (54,012,887.000) 

All  other  (Federal  funds). .  (155,426,373,996)  (142, '"■  " 

91st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  fiscal  year 


All  other  (Federal  funds). .  (155, 426, 373, 996)  (142, 524, 357, 324)(-i2,'962,0i6,"672) 

755, 721 


1970  and  prior  fiscal  years u  210,843,237,215  u  207,248,470,494      -3,594 

Consisting  of: 

Trust  funds (60,619,823,000)    (60,619.823.000)      . 

All  other  (Federal  funds). .  (150, 223, 414, 215)  (146, 628, 658, 494)  (-3, 594, 755, 721) 
91st  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  fiscal  year 

1971  and  prior  fiscal  years "  217,605,978,434  "  232.139,894,882    +14,533,916,448 

Consisting  of: 

Trustfunds (65,381,174,000)    (65,381,174,000)  

All  other  (Federal  funds)..  (152, 224, 804, 434)  (166, 758, 720, 882)(+14, 533, 916, 448) 


'  Includes  $225,000,000  requested  in  1965  for  fiscal  year  1966. 
'  Includes  $75.000,COO  appropriated  in  1965  lor  fiscal  year  1966. 
»  Includes  $937,500,000  requested  in  1%6  for  fiscal  year  1967. 
<  Includes  $926,000,000  appropriated  in  1966  for  fiscal  year  1967. 
'  Includes  $900,000,000  requested  in  1967  for  fiscal  year  1968 

•  Includes  $875,000,000  appropriated  in  1%7  for  fiscal  year  1968. 
"  Includes  $1,055,000,000  requested  in  1%8  for  1969 

*  Includes  $995,000,000  appropriated  in  1%8  lor  fiscal  year  1%9. 

'  Does  not  reflect  additional  reductions  In  controllable  obligations  effected  pursuant  to  Public 
il«-,?*t?i'  <"•■••  ""■  ***)  estimated  at  $3,400,617,000  on  June  30,  1968.  Reserves  established 
»,075,520,OOO:  reserves  subsequently  released,  $2,674,903,000;  reserves  remaining  $3,400,617,000, 
(See  pp.  278-282  for  detail.) 

|«  As  in  tables  IV  and  IVa,  Villa,  and  Vlllb,  these  totals  are  adjusted  to  exclude  $12,800  000  000 
of  intertund  and  intergovernmental  transactions -see  par.  4,  "Compilers'  Notes"  p.  3  Budget 
estimates  include  $2,895,000,000  requested  in  1969  for  1970. 


"  Totals  adjusted  to  exclude  $13,915,525,000  of  interfund  and  intergovernmental  transactions- 
see  par.  4,  "Compilers'  Notes",  p.  3.  Appropriations  include  $214,000,000  appropriated  in  1970 
(or  1971, 

X  Totals  adjusted  to  exclude  $18,232,767,000  of  interfund  and  intergovernmental  transactions- 
see  par.  4,  "Compilers'  Notes",  p.  3.  Budget  estimates  include  $188,011,000  requested  in  1971 
for  1972. 


"  Totals  adjusted  to  exclude  $18,232,767,000  of  Interfund  and  intergovernmental  transaction 
«  par.  4,  "Compilers'  Notes",  p.  3,  Appropriations  include  $150,000,000  appropriated  in  1! 


see 

lor  1972 


1971 


"  As  in  tables  IV  and  IVa,  Villa  and  Vlllb,  these  totafs'a're  adjusted  to  exclude  $12,800,000,000 

see  par.  4,    Compilers'  Notes",  p.  3.  Appro- 


of  intertund  and  intergovernmental  transactions— see  pai.  •», 
priations  include  $1,965,814,300  appropriated  in  1%9  for  1970. 

I-  Totals  adjusted  to  exclude  $13,915  525,000  of  interfund  and  Intergovernmental  transactions- 
see  par.  4,  "Compilers'  Notes",  p.  3.  Budget  estimates  include  $1,651,000  requested  in  1970  lor 


Note:  Concept  of  "budget  estimates"  and  "appropriations"  as  used  in  the  above  tabulations, 
beginning  with  the  90lh  Cong.,  2d  sess..  differs  to  some  limited  general  extent  from  previous 
tabulations,  and  significantly  differs  in  respect  to  inclusion  of  trust  fund  appropriation-amounts 
not  included  in  this  tabulation  prior  to  the  90th  Cong,  2d  sess.  See  explanation,  par.  4  "Compilers' 
Notes",  p.  3.  Also,  beginning  with  the  85th  Cong.,  2d  sess.  (fiscal  year  1959),  figures  exclude 
amounts  relating  to  refunding  Internal  Revenue  collections  and  sinking  fund  and  other  debt 
retirement  funds. 

Source:  S.  Doc.  91-122. 


CHART  2.-C0MPARIS0N  OF  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  ANNUAL  BUDGET  DATA  ON  THE  UNIFIED  BUDGET  CONCEPT  AND  THE  FEDERAL  FUNDS  BASIS  AND  PUBLIC  DEBT  OUTSTANDING 

AT  FISCAL  YEAR  END.  1954-73 

|ln  millions  of  dollars} 


Fixal  year 


Unified  budget  concept  ■ 


Federal  funds  budget  basis  > 


Receipts 


Surplus  or 
Outlays  deftcit(-) 


Receipts 


U.S.  Gov- 
ernment 
Surplus  or  public 

Outlays  deficit(-)  debt> 


1954 67.719 

1955 65,479 

1956 74,547 

1957 79,990 

1958 79,636 

1959 79,249 


70.890 
68,509 
70,460 
76, 741 
82,  575 
92, 104 


-1,170 

-3.041 

4,087 

3,249 

-2,939 

-12,855 


62,790 
58,112 
65,376 
68,  768 
66,580 
65, 827 


65,924 
62, 279 
63,  761 
67,142 
69, 731 
77,071 


-3, 134 

-4,167 

1,606 

1,626 

-3,151 

-11.244 


270. 790 
273,915 
272.  361 
270, 188 
276,013 
284,39 


Unified  budget  concept  ■ 


Federal  funds  budget  basis  > 


Fiscal  year 


Receipts 


Surplus  or 
Outlays  deficlt(-) 


Receipts 


U.S.  Gov- 
ernment 
Surplus  or  public 

Outlays  deficit(-)  debt* 


1960 92,492  92.223  269  75,650  74,865            785  286,065 

1961 94,389  97,795  -3,406  75,179  79,336  -4,157  288,862 

i%2 99,676  106,813  -7,137  79,703  86,594  -6,891  298,212 

1963 106,560  111,311  -4,751  83,550  90,414  -6,591  306,099 

1964 112,662  118,584  -5,922  87,205  95,761  -8,556  312,164 

1965 116,833  118.430  -1.596  90,943  94,807  -3.764  317.581 
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Unified  budget  concept 


Tiical  year 


Receipts 


Federal  funds  budget  basis  >  U.S.  Gov- 

ernment 

Surplui  or                                  Surplus  or  public 

Outlays  deficitq-)     Receipts      Outlays  deficit(-)  debt' 


1966 130,856  134.652  -3, 

1967 149.552  158.254  -8, 

1968 153,671  178,833  -25. 

19C9 187,784  184.548  3. 

1970 193.743  1%,  588  -2. 

1971 188,392  211.425  -23, 


96 
02 
61 
36 
45 
33 


I  fun  Is 


,  aid 


■  The  unified  budget  concept  Includes  both  F4deral 
lays.  Federal  funds  correspond  roughly  to  the 
Government  prior  to  fiscal  year  1969.  Federal  " 
owner  as  distinguished  from  those  administered 
Historical  functions  of  Government,  such  as 
Labor,  Agriculture,  interest  on  the  public  debt. 
and  borrowed  funds).  Income  taxes  <individuals)and 
gift  taxes,  customs  duties,  and  miscellaneous 
from  which  all  Federal  funds  expenditures  are 
specific  trust  fund  accounts  for  which  the  revenu  i 
from  the  specific  trust  funds  accounts.  Trust  fun 
ties  (public  debt  or  Federal  agencies  obligati 
owned  $96,000,000,000  of  public  debt  securities. 


funds  and  trust  funds  for  receipts  and  out- 
old  administrative  concept  used  by  the  Federal 
Is  are  those  which  the  Government  administers  as 
n  a  trustee  or  fiduciary  capacity  (the  trust  funds). 
National  Defense,  Veterans'  Benefits,  Commerce, 
others  are  paid  from  Federal  funds  (tax  revenue 
■  corporations),  most  excise  taxes,  estate  and 
pts  are  paid  into  the  Federal  funds  accounts 
paid.  All  trust  funds  receipts  are  paid  into  the 
IS  earmarked.  All  trust  fund  payments  are  made 
surplus  receipts  are  invested  in  Federal  securi- 
At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1971  the  trust  funds 
Major  Federal  trust  funds  are:  old-age  and 


riceip 


S! 


With  the  tremendous  growth  in  the 
Federal  budget.  Congress  has  lost  more 
and  more  of  the  control  it  shojld  right- 
fully exercise  over  the  budget.  A  review 
of  the  total  budget  is  an  activity  in  which 
Congress  no  longer  participates.  If  Con- 
gress required  Itself  to  establisl  i  an  over- 
all limitation  on  expenditures,  i  his  situa- 
tion would  change.  Setting  sucl^  a  limita- 
tion would  require  Congress  U)  consider 
the  economic  state  of  the  country  at  the 
beginning  of  each  budgetary  cycle.  It 
would  encourage  Congress  to  establish  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  Federal  budget 
priorities. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  df  rhetoric 
lately  about  changing  the  Natic  n's  prior- 
ities, but  Congress  cannot  ha\(e  a  hand 


Number  of  bill 


Fiscal  year  1964:  1.  H.J.  Res,  875  (HEW) 

Fiscal  year  1965. 

1.  H.R.  12633..  

2.  H.J.  Res.  234  (Agriculture) 

3.  H.R.  7091  (2nd) 

4.  H.J.  Res.  447  (Defense) 

Fbcal  year  1966: 

1.  H.R.  10586  (Ubor,  HEW) 

2.  H.R.  11588 

3.  H.R.  13546  (Defense) 

4.  H.R.  14012  (2d) 

Fiscal  year  1967: 

1.  H.R.  18381 

2.  H.R.  7123  (Defense) 

3.  H.R.  9481  (2d). 

Fiscal  year  1968: 

1.  H.R.  14397 

2.  H.J.  Res.  1268  (higliways  and  claims). 

3.  H.R.  17734  (2d) 

Fiscal  year  1969: 

1.  H.R.  20300 

2.  H.J.  Res.  414  (unemployment  compensatftn). 

3.  H.J.  Res.  584 ^ 

4.  H.R.  11400  (Second) 

Fiscal  year  1970: 

1.  H.R.  15209 

2.  H.R.  17399  (Second) 

Fiscal  year  1971 ; 

1.  H.R.  19928 

2.  H.J.  Res.  465  (Labor) 

3.  H.J.  Res.  567  (Urgent) 

4.  H.R.  8190  (Second) 

Fiscal  year  1972: 

1.  H.J.  Res.  915  (Ubor) 

2.  H.R.  11955 

3.  H.J.  Res.  1097  (Second) 

4.  H.R.  14582  (Second) 


<  Senate  agreed  to  House  amendment  to  Senat  i 

>  House  agrees  to  Senate  amendments  Mar.  23 

>  House  agrees  to  Senate  amendments  Mar.  21 

Note:  N,A— Not  available. 
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101,427 
111,835 
114.726 
153.  236 
143. 158 
133, 785 


106,  512 
126,  779 
143, 105 
148,811 
156.301 
163,651 


-5.085 
-14,944 
-28. 379 

-5.490 
-13,143 
-29.866 


320, 102 
326, 571 
350, 743 
356, 932 
373, 425 
399,475 


Unified  budget  concept  > 


Fiscal  year 


Receipts 


Surplus  or 
Outlays  deficit(-) 


Federal  funds  budget  basis  ■  U.S.  Gov- 

;: — ; ernment 

Surplus  or  public 

Receipts      Outlays  deficit(-)  debt> 


1972  (estimate). 

1973  (estimate). 


197, 827 
220, 785 


236,610 
246, 257 


-38, 783 
-25, 472 


137, 788 
150,617 


182,519    -44,731       446,022 
186,784    -36,167       481,878 


Cumulative 
deficit 
(1954-73) -159,768 


.-225.543 


survivors  insurance,  disability  insurance,  health  insurance,  unemployment,  Federal  employees 
retirement,  railroad  employees  retirement,  and  the  highway  trust  fund. 

•  Since  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  of  Sept.  24,  1917,  the  U.S.  Government  gross  public  debt 
has  been  subject  to  a  statutory  ceiling  or  maximum  limit.  Public  Law  92-5,  Mar.  17,  1971  estab- 
lished a  debt  limit  of  J400,000, 000,000  and  temporarily  increased  the  limit  to  $430,000,000,000 
through  June  30, 1972.  Since  1954  there  have  been  21  legislative  measures  increasing  or  extending 
the  public  debt  limit.  During  this  period  the  debt  limit  has  been  raised  from  $275,000,000,000  to 
$430,000,000,000.  New  legislation  as  expected  in  the  immediate  future  to  raise  the  public  debt 
limit  above  the  current  level  of  $430,000,000,000  so  as  to  permit  financing  of  the  current  budget 
deficit. 

Sources:  U.S.  Office  of  Management  and  the  Budget  (selected  budget  documents).  U.S.  Treasury 
Department  (selected  Treasury  reports). 


in  this  process  until  it  starts  to  consider 
the  budget  as  a  plan  for  action  which 
makes  basic  choices  between  competing 
categories.  Aaron  Wildavsky,  author  of 
"The  Politics  of  Budgetary  Process,"  de- 
scribes several  different  uses  for  the 
budget.  He  states  that  it  is  a  financial 
document,  a  plan  of  "intended  behavior," 
a  statement  of  goals,  a  choice  mecha- 
nism, and  a  contract.  In  recent  years 
Congress  has  worked  from  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  exclusively  so  that  its  ad- 
justments have  been  made  without  ref- 
erence to  an  overall  congressionally  es- 
tablished spending  plan.  The  roles  in 
the  budget  which  Include  planning  and 
evaluation  are  lacking  in  congressional 


deliberation.  This  seems  incongruous  in 
light  of  the  many  thousands  of  hours  of 
thought  and  work  which  goes  into  indi- 
vidual pieces  of  legislation  which  creates 
the  programs  the  budget  later  f  imds. 

In  the  last  5  years  Congress  has  found 
it  necessary  to  pass  29  supplemental 
appropriations  bills.  These  represent  sev- 
eral midyear  corrections  in  Federal 
spending  policy.  However,  they  also  rep- 
resent a  serious  deficiency  in  congres- 
sional budgetary  planning.  In  the  last  9 
fiscal  years  we  have  appropriated  almost 
$10  billion  a  year  through  supplemental. 
Chart  5  presents  a  record  of  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  since  1964.  Chart  5 A 
presents  the  cost  of  these  supplemental 
measures  for  each  fiscal  year  since  1964: 


CHART  5.- A  RECORD  OF  SUPPLEMENTAL  RESOLUTIONS,  FISCAL  YEARS  1964-72  (SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS) 


Reported 


Reported  in 
Passed  House    Senate 


Reported  to 
Passed  Senate  conference 


Date  approved  Law  No. 


.  Dec.  14  (63)  RepL  1401 Dec.  19, 1963 

.  Sept.  17(64),  Rept  1891 Sept.  22, 1964 

.  Jan.  26  (65),  Rept.  2 Jan.  26,1965 

.  Apr.  2  (65),  Rept  224 Apr.    6,1965 

.  May  5  (65),  Rept.  286 May     5,1965 

.  Aug.  19(65),  Rept.  818 Aug.  24,1965 

.  Oct.  13(65),  Rept.  1162 Oct.  14,1%5 

.  Mar.  11(66),  Rept.  1316 Mar.  15, 1966 

.  Mar.  25(66).  Rept.  1349 Mar.  29,1966 

.  Oct.  14(66),  Rept.  2284 Oct.   18,1966 

.  Mar.  13(67),  Rept.  119 Mar.  16,1967 

.  Apr.  28(67),  Rept.  217 May     3, 1%7 

.  Dec.  12(67),  Rept.  1037 Dec.  12,1967 

.  May  9(68),  Rept.  1373 May    9, 1968 

.  June  7(68),  Rept.  1531 June  11,1968 

Oct.  7  (68),  Rept.  1953 Oct.     9, 1968 

.  Notavailable Feb.    6. 1%9 

Mar.  24(69).  Rept.  91-112 Mar.  25, 1969 

May  15(69),  Rept.  91-252 May  21,1969 

Dec.  11  (69),  Rept.  91-747 Dec.  11,1969 

Apr.  30  (70),  RepL  91-1033 May    7,1970 

Dec.  9  (70).  Rept.  91-1688 Dec.  10,1970 

Mar.  15  (71),  Rept.  92-40 Mar.  16,1971 

Apr.  22  (71),  Rept.  92-144 Apr.  22.1971 

May  6  (71).  Rept.  92-187 May  12,1971 

Oct.  6  (71),  Rept.  92-550 Oct.  6  ,1971 

Nov.  30(71),  Rept.  92-689 Dec.  2,1971 

Mar.  9  (72),  Rept.  92-909 Mar.  14,1972 

Apr.  24  (72),  Rept.  92-1015 Apr.  26,1972 


Dec.  20, 1963    Dec  21, 1963 


(■)    Feb.  10,1963    88-268,1963. 


Sept.  29, 1964  Oct.  1,1964  Oct.  1,1964 

Feb.    1.1965  Feb.  3,1965  Feb.  8,1965 

Apr.  23, 1965  Apr.  27, 1%5  Apr.  28, 1965 

May     5,1965  May  6,1965  N/A,  1965 


Oct.     7,1964  88-635. 

Feb.  11,1965  89-2. 

Apr.  30, 1965  89-16. 

May     7,1965  89-18. 


Sept.  2,1965  Sept.  7,1965  Sept.  7,1965  Sept.  23, 1965  89-199. 

Oct.   19,1965  Oct.  20,1965  Oct.  20,1965  Oct.  31,1%5  89-309. 

Mar.  17, 1966  Mar.  22, 1966  (')  Mar.  25. 1966  89-374. 

Apr.  25,1966  Apr.  27,1966  May    3,1966  May  13,1966  89-426. 


Oct.   19,1966    Oct.  20,1966    Oct.  20,1966 

Mar.  17, 1967    Mar.  20, 1967    (3) 

May  17,1967    May  19,1967    May  23,1967 


Oct.  27,1966    89-697. 
Apr.    4,1967    90-8. 
May  29,1967    90-21. 


Dec.  13,1967    Dec.  14,1967    Dec.  14,1967    Jan.     2.1968    90-239. 
June  12,1968    June  13,1968    N^A  June  19, 1968    90-352. 

June  19, 1%8    June  26, 1968    June  27, 1968    July    9, 1%8    93-392. 


Oct.     9,1968  Oct.   10,1968  Oct.   10,1968 

N/A  Feb.    7,1969  N/A 

Mar.  26, 1969  Mar.  27, 1969  N/A 

June  11, 1969  June  19, 1969  June  24, 1969 


Oct.  21,1968  90-608. 

Feb.    9,1969  91-2. 

Apr.     1,1969  91-7. 

July  22,1969  91-47. 


Dec.  17,1969    Dec.  18,1969    Dec.  19,1969    Dec.  26,1969 
June   8,1970    June  22, 1970    June  23, 1970    July    6,1970 


91-166. 
91-305. 


Dec.  11,1970  Dec.  14,1970 

Mar.  16, 1971  Mar.  16, 1971 

Apr.  23,1971  Apr.  23,1971 

May  13,1971  May  19,1971 

Oct     7,1971  Oct.     8,1971 

Dec.    2, 1971  Dec.    3, 1971 

Mar.  14, 1972  Mar.  15, 1972 

Apr.  27, 1972  May     1, 1972 


Dec.  15,1970 
N/A 
N/A 

May  20,1971 


N/A 

6. 1971 
N/A 

3. 1972 


Dec. 
May 


Jan.    8,1971  91-665. 

Mar.  17, 1971  92-4. 

Apr.  30.1971  92-11. 

May  25, 1971  92-18. 

Oct.   15,1971  92-141. 

Dec.    5,1971  92-184. 

Mar.  21, 1972  92-256. 


amendment  Jan.  29,  1964, 

1966. 

1967. 


Source:  The  Final  Calendar  for  each  Congress,  88th-91st,  and  the  Calendar  of  May  3,  1972  of 
the  2d  sess.,  92d  Cong.  Supplemental  resolutions  and  their  legislative  history  are  included  in  a 
table  for  each  session  titled  ''Status  of  Major  Bills"  at  the  back  of  the  Calendars. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION  BILLS,  1964-72  manner  Will  we  be  truly  facing  up  to  the 

entire  question  of  authority  over  that 


Hscal 

year- 

1964  1965  1966  1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Total 

14       4       3 

3 

4 

2 

4 

4 

29 

budget. 
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sportsmanship,  and  moral  character  to 
bring  hours  of  great  basketball  to 
Reading. 


READINQ     HIGH     BASKETBALL:     A 
TRIBUTE  TO  THE  RED  KNIGHTS 


PLYING   PRIEST   HONORED 


CHART  5A.-T0TAL  DOLLAR  AMOUNT  FOR  SUPPLEMENTALS 
FISCAL  YEARS  1964-72 1 

Fiscal  year  and  Public  Law: 
1964: 88-264  (total) $289,688,000 

1965; 

88-635 1,117,196,068 

89-2 1,600.000,000 

89-16 2,227,563,977 

89-18 700,000,000 

Total 5,644,760,045 

1966:  ===== 

89-199 1,223,181,500 

89-309 4,741,644,602 

89-374 13,135,719,000 

89-426 2,788,143,303 

Total 21,888,688,405 

1967: 

89-697 5,025,264,579 

90-8 12,196,520,000 

90-21 2,197,931,417 

Total 19,419,715,996 

1968:  ^ 

90-239 1,842,923.790 

90-352 50,980,863 

90-392 6,295,831,498 

Total 8, 189, 736, 151 

1969:90-608 '.  446, 688, 727 

1969: 

90-608 

91-2 36,000,000 

91-7 1,000,000,000 

91-47 4, 352, 357, 644 

Total 5,835,046,371 

1970:  ^ 

91-166 278, 281, 318 

91-305 6,021,535,005 

Total 6, 299. 816.  .323 

1971:  === 

91-665 1,853.372.792 

92-4 50.675.000 

92-11 1.037.872.000 

92-18 7,028.195.973 

Total 9,970,115,765 

1972:  === 

92-141 270,500,000 

92-184 3,406,385,371 

92-256 957.476.059 

(In  conference) 4, 347, 698, 270 

Total 8,982,059,700 

1  These  figures  represent  new  budget— obligational— author- 
ity, not  budget  expenditures-budget  outlays  -which  in  addition 
to  expenditures  from  new  budget  authority  include  billions  of 
dollars  of  expenditures  from  carryover  balances  of  appropria- 
tions made  in  previous  years,  and  also  expenditures  from  certain 
so-called  permanent  appropriations,  such  as  interest  on  the 
public  debt  and  a  number  of  trust  funds  which  Congress  is  not 
required  to  act  upon  at  each  session.  Neither  were  release  of 
reserves  counted. 

Source:  Congressional  Record— end-of-year  tables  titled 
'New  Budget  (Obligational)  Authority  in  the  Appropriation 
Bills,  fiscal  year "  and  general  discussion  on  the  supple- 
mental bills  themselves. 

We  are  dealing  then  with  a  complex 
problem  and  one  that  Congress  must  ad- 
dress itself  to  Immediately.  The  Mahon 
bUl  begins  that  process  by  addressing  It- 
self to  the  important  question  of  im- 
poimdment.  But  we  must  realize  that 
more  than  the  question  of  Impoimdment 
Is  involved.  We  speak  in  terms  of  return- 
ing authority,  of  returning  the  powers 
of  the  purse  to  the  Congress.  Yet  simply 
reasserting  its  control  over  the  budget 
by  tightening  up  on  the  practice  of  Presi- 
dential impoundment  is  not  the  whole 
answer.  Not  until  Congress  truly  deals 
with  the  Federal  budget  in  a  responsible 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or   PINNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  March  28,  1973 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  remark- 
able performance  of  the  Reading  High 
School  basketball  team — the  Red 
Knights. 

The  Red  Knights  completed  their  sea- 
son with  a  28-2  record  last  Saturday 
night  as  General  Braddock  High  School 
spoiled  my  alma  mater's  second  attempt 
at  a  Pennsylvania  Interscholastic 
Athletic  Association  championship  with 
a  63-62  win  in  Harrisburg. 

Reading's  Red  Knights  won  more  bas- 
ketball games  this  year  than  any  other 
team  in  the  history  of  the  school.  The 
Reading  five  included  among  their 
championships  the  Central  Penn  League 
title,  the  district  3,  PIAA  championship, 
and  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania  PIAA 
class  A  championship. 

Therefore,  despite  their  loss  Saturday, 
the  Red  Knights  have  more  than  proven 
themselves  in  Pennsylvania.  I  would  like 
to  express  my  pride  in  the  team's  ac- 
complishments and  to  congratulate  these 
outstanding  athletes,  their  coach,  Mr. 
James  Gano,  and  Reading  High  School 
for  earning  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  Pennsylvanlans  everywhere. 

This  fantastic  season  was  the  result 
of  outstanding  coaching,  excellent  team- 
work, and  use  of  the  full  potential  of 
Reading  High  senior.  Stu  Jackson.  Stu 
finished  the  season  with  1,563  career 
points — 13  short  of  Reading's  all-time 
scoring  record — by  setting  a  new  PIAA 
class  A  championship  scoring  record 
Saturday  night  with  38  points. 

While  Stu  Jackson's  abilities  con- 
tributed to  the  team's  excellent  perform- 
ance, the  fine  athletic  abUities  of  Mike 
Garman,  Perry  Wentzel,  Cliff  Durham, 
and  Stan  Cooper  must  not  be  forgotten. 
Also,  substitutes  Bob  Van  Buskirk,  Bob 
Sakln,  Jeff  Glddens,  Don  Brown,  Pete 
Pasko,  John  Covington,  and  Elwood 
Davis  will  be  back  next  season,  along 
with  Cooper,  to  continue  the  legacy  of 
Reading's  basketball  team. 

Coach  Gano  and  his  assistants,  Mark 
Braun  and  Mike  Eckenroth,  deserve 
much  credit  for  the  success  of  the  1972- 
73  Red  Knights,  as  does  Trainer  Hoby 
Geesaman  for  keeping  the  team  in  tip- 
top condition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  extend 
my  sincere  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  the  Red  Knights,  Reading  High 
School,  and  the  five  graduating  seniors — 
Jackson,  Wentzel,  Hahn,  Garman,  Dur- 
ham, and  their  combined  career  points 
totalling  3,422. 

The  memory  of  this  extraordinary 
team  will  linger  in  Pennsylvania  for 
many  years  to  come  and  I  wish  every 
success  to  all  who  combined  their  talent, 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 


OF    NrW   YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  28,  1973 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rev- 
erend Joseph  H.  J.  Fox.  chaplain  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Skies  Chapel  at  Kennedy  Air- 
port In  New  York,  was  recently  honored 
at  a  luncheOTi  sponsored  by  the  Air  In- 
dustry. The  recognition  of  Reverend  Fox 
was  well  deserved  and  he  has  made  many 
friends  during  his  service  as  Catholic 
chaplain  since  the  founding  of  the  Tri- 
Palth  Chapel  at  Kennedy  Airport  in 
1966. 

The  following  article  which  appeared 
In  the  March  11,  1973,  edition  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News  contains  some  interest- 
ing facts  about  Reverend  Fox's  distin- 
guished career  and  I  commend  It  to  my 
colleagues  In  the  House: 
Pltdjo  Preest  at  JFK  Wins  Wright  Prizx 
(By  Arthur  Mulligan) 

The  Rev.  Joseph  H.  J.  Fox,  chaplain  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Skies  Chapel  at  Kennedy  Air- 
port, was  honored  Tuesday  at  an  Air  Indus- 
try's Awards  itincheon  for  "humanitarian 
goodwill."  Those  that  know  him  among  the 
thousands  of  employees  at  Kennedy  would 
certainly  agree  that  the  choice  was  an  excel- 
lent one. 

The  Rev.  Fox  has  been  Catholic  chaplain 
at  Kennedy  ever  since  the  new  Trl-Palth 
Chapel  was  Inaugurated  In  1966.  He  Is  an 
honorary  chaplain  of  the  New  York  City  Fire 
Department  and  chaplain  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment's Emerald  Society.  He  has  dedicated  his 
life  to  aiding  firemen  who  risk  their  lives  In 
performing  their  own  "humanitarian  eood- 
will." 

Airport  chaplains  are  often  referred  to  as 
sky  pUots  and.  In  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Fox, 
the  title  Is  most  apropos.  Soon  after  his  ad- 
vent at  Kennedy,  he  learned  to  pilot  a  plane 
and  obtained  a  private  pilot's  license.  Since 
then  he  has  received  a  commercial  pUot's  li- 
cense. 

WEEKLY  FISHIMC  FLIGHT 

He  borrows  a  friend's  plane  about  once  ft 
week  and  hops  out  to  Montauk  or  up  to  Nan- 
tucket to  go  fishing.  He  said  he  can't  afford 
a  plane  of  his  own. 

As  to  his  Fire  Department  affiliations,  he 
has  received  numerous  awards  for  his  brav- 
ery at  multiple-alarm  fires.  He  shrugs  these 
off  with  the  remark,  "If  you  come  out  all 
right,  apparently  It  wasn't  so  dangerous,"  He 
says  he  has  never  done  anything  that  any 
other  fire  chaplain  wouldn't  do. 

Back  In  December  1960  he  was  at  the  scene 
of  dual  disasters,  the  plane  collision  over 
Brooklyn  and  the  aircraft  carrier  CJonstella- 
tlon  fire,  also  In  Brooklyn.  He  boarded  the 
Constellation  and  administered  last  rites  to 
a  dozen  men  below  decks  who  were  burned 
or  suffocated. 

CRAWLED  TO  TRAPPED  PAIR 

On  another  occasion  he  crawled  Into  the 
cellar  of  a  burning  factory  building  In  Brook- 
lyn after  the  course  of  upper  floors  trapped 
two  firemen.  He  stayed  with  them  until  res- 
cue squads  dug  them  out. 

At  the  luncheon,  held  at  the  International 
Hotel,  the  Rev.  Fox  was  one  of  four  recipients 
of  the  second  annusU  Bishop  Milton  Wright 
Awards,  named  In  honor  of  the  Methodist 
bishop  who  was  father  of  ube  Wright  Broth- 
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ers.  The  other  reclplenta  were  istronaut 
Prank  Borman.  retired  Port  Authorl  ;y  execu- 
tive director  Austin  J.  Tobln,  and  Iqor  Sikor- 
sky, the  last  a  posthumous  award 

The  nonsectarlan  awards  were  es^bllshed 
a  year  ago  by  the  Chapel  Council  of  the 
Protestant  Chapel  at  the  airport. 
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Wednesday,  March  28,  1973 

Mr.    DOMINICK    V.    DANTEts 
Speaker,  during  this  session  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Publl( 
created  a  nev;  Subcommittee  on 
The    new    chairman    Is 
James  J.  Howard,  of  New 
whOTH  I  have  had  the  pleasure  ol 
with  for  the  past  8  years 

Congressman  Howard  chsiirec 
hearings  into  the  energy  crisis  " 
and  has  been  a  leader  in  the 
ing  to  resolve  this  problem  whicli 
questionably,  one  of  the  most 
problems  facing  our  Nation  todiy 

Recently  Mr.  Howard  addressed 
tional  energy  forum  here  in 
I  have  had  an  opportimity  to 
speech  and  because  of  its  im; 
this  Nation,  I  urge  all  Members 
p>ersons  who  read  the  Record 
few  minutes  to  ponder  on  the 
raised  by  the  able  chairman  of 
committee  on  Energy : 
Projected   U.S.   Energy 

Their  .Related  Problems 
(Remarks      of      Representative 

Howard,  before  the  National  Ener^ 

Washington.  DC.  March  19.  197;  i 

Energy  Is  the  life-blood  of  our 
as  nothing  lives  without  the  sun 
operates  without  energy.  Strictly 
anything  with  the  Inherent  ability 
form  work  may  be  considered 

Today  our  primary  energy  sources 
oil    and   natural   gas,   with   electricity 
secondary    source.    Human    labor 
mainstay  of  production,  now  provides 
for  less  than  1%  of  the  work 
factories,  refineries  and  mills. 

Because  energy  Is  absolutely 
the  welfare  of  the  United  States,  th 
ulng  availability  of  an  abundant 
energy  Is  a  matter  of  vital  Importahce 

Properly,     all     consumers — busli^ess 
private,    large    and   small — should 
cerned.   It   Is   the  obligation  of  th< 
istratlon,  the  legislature,  and  related 
tries  to  accord  the  highest  prlorlt|y 
matter  of  energy  supply. 

The  core  problem,  then,  Is  how 
an   abundant  supply  of  energy  to 
growing  wisdom  dictates  resolutloi. 
problem  with  minimal  envlronmenltal 
rloratlon.  Further  complicating  the 
Is  recognition  that  energy  is  as  ne^ 
the   poor   as   It   Is   for   the   rich 
energy  must  be  available  at  a  cost 
reasonable. 

Resolution  of  the  problem  must 
a  knowledge  of  the  facts.  The  facts 

Of  the  total  amount  of  energy 
m  the  United  States,  both  in  prln^ary 
and  as  electricity,  approximately 
la  used   for  business-related 
one-third  for  all  private,  non-busing 
The   total    amount   of   electricity 
generated  is  consumed  In  a; 
same  proportions. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Elxpandlng  population  Is  one  of  the  factors 
contributing  to  Increased  demand.  One 
Census  Bureau  projection  estimates  that  our 
population  will  Increase  by  37  million  be- 
tween 1970  and  1985. 

This  population  Increase  Is  further  com- 
poiuided  by  an  Increase  In  the  concentration 
of  people  between  the  ages  of  20  and  35,  for 
it  Is  In  this  age  group  that  the  greatest 
amount  of  buying  Is  done. 

Rapid  economic  activity  will  be  required 
to  satisfy  their  needs,  and  much  energy  will 
be  necessary  to  "Are"  that  economic  activity. 

The  importance  of  Increased  population 
becomes  even  more  evident  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  per  capita  use  of  energy  has 
doubled  within  the  last  thirty  years.  It  Is 
expected  to  continue  at  an  even  faster  rate 
In  the  future. 

Improving  environmental  quality  and  fur- 
thering the  social  and  economic  welfare  of 
the  underprivileged  will  also  be  Important 
elements  In  this  Increased  per  capita  use. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  by  1985,  per 
capita  energy  consumption  may  be  nearly 
two-thirds  greater  than  in  1970. 

There  are  five  major  markets  for  primary 
energy  sources.  An  analysis  of  these  markets 
will  give  an  indication  of  where  projected 
demand  Increases  are  expected. 

The  first  major  market  is  transportation. 
The  automobile  is  perhaps  the  greatest  in- 
strument of  mobility  In  our  society,  and  that 
mobility  has  brought  with  It  a  great  many 
benefits.  But  also  a  great  many  automobUesI 
Multiplying  like  mechanical  rabbits,  it  Is  es- 
timated that  four-fifths  of  the  nation's 
hoxiseholds  now  own  at  least  1  car,  and  near- 
ly one-third  own  two  or  more.  To  accommo- 
date the  nation's  expanding  needs  for  trans- 
portation, the  total  number  of  trucks  and 
buses  is  likely  to  rise  by  40  % . 

Jet  travel  will  also  be  on  the  up -swing. 
The  Pederal  Aviation  Administration  esti- 
mates that  jet  fuel  demands  will  double  be- 
tween 1972  and  1982. 

Therefore,  the  growth  In  the  transporta- 
tion market  is  going  to  be  great;  its  energy 
requirements  demanding.  To  be  prepared  for 
this  growth,  there  will  be  a  great  need  for 
planning,  mass  transportation,  and  more 
efficient  engines. 

To  a  major  degree,  the  high  standard  of 
living  achieved  In  the  United  States  re- 
flects the  nation's  productivity.  Industry's 
enormo\is  output  of  goods  and  services  could 
not  possibly  be  accomplished  without  the  use 
of  vast  amounts  of  energy. 

At  present,  tiie  industrial  market  uses  ap- 
proximately 32  Tr  of  the  toal  energy  market. 
By  1985.  this  is  expected  to  decrease  to  26^^^. 
This  decrease  could  be  somewhat  misleading, 
however,  as  the  shift  will  be  mainly  from 
dependence  on  the  primary  fuels  of  cotU,  oil 
and  natural  gas.  to  increase  use  of  electricity. 
This  shift  is  partially  the  result  of  natural 
gas  shortages  and  partially  for  convenience. 

Thus.  Industrial  demand  is  expected  to  be 
25<^o  greater  In  1985  than  In  1970.  Much  of 
this  Increased  demand  will  be  filled  by  In- 
creased dependency  upon  electricity.  The 
problems  that  this  poses  will  be  taken  up 
later  In  this  discussion. 

Another  sector  making  increased  energy 
demands  Is  the  commercial  market.  It  Is  the 
smallest  market  constituting  approximately 
o'Ti  of  the  total  energy  demand. 

For  the  most  part,  the  primary  energy 
source  utilized  In  the  commercial  market  Is 
for  space  heating.  Other  commercial  require- 
ments are  satisfied  almost  exclusively  by 
electricity.  By  1985,  the  commercial  market's 
use  of  primary  energy  will  be  nearly  75% 
greater  than  In  1970. 

As  was  true  In  the  commercial  market,  the 
residential  market  also  uses  the  primary 
fuels,  especially  oil  and  gas.  principally  for 
space  heating.  However,  more  than  one-third 
of  residential  energy  requirements  are  satis- 
fled  by  electricity. 

As  recently  as  1940,  wood  still  satisfied  over 
26%  of  residential  needs,  but  coal  bad  al- 
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ready  taken  over  more  than  half  of  the  mar- 
ket. After  World  War  II,  the  low  cost  of  nat- 
ural gas  made  it  increasingly  attractive.  Now, 
natural  gas  represents  52%  of  the  primary 
energy  used  for  residential  purposes. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  cumulative  use  of 
energy  In  the  resldental  sector  will  be  47% 
greater  In  1985  than  In  1970. 

The  final  major  market,  the  second  largest 
and  the  fastest  grovrtng,  Is  that  of  the  elec- 
tric utilities.  By  1985,  it  is  expected  to  be  the 
largest  of  the  five  major  markets. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  electricity  more 
than  doubled  between  1955  and  1970,  and  It 
Is  expected  that  the  rise  will  be  even  greater 
in  the  next  fifteen  years. 

Large  quantities  of  electricity  will  be  re- 
quired for  environmental  purposes  such  as 
recycling,  waste  treatment,  and  enriching 
uranium  fuels  for  power  plants. 

In  1970,  approximately  49%  of  the  primary 
fuel  for  utilities  was  coal;  24%  natural  gas; 
15%  hydroelectric:  11%  oil;  and  1%  nuclear. 
In  1985,  coal's  role  is  expected  to  decrease 
to  8%;  gas'  role  to  decrease  to  11%;  hydro- 
electric to  decrease  to  8%;  while  oil's  role 
Is  expected  to  increase  to  17%  and  nuclear 
to  rise  to  35%.  Thus,  by  1985,  nuclear  power 
Is  expected  to  emerge  as  the  primary  fuel 
for  power  plants. 

Oil  was  the  largest  source  of  primary  en- 
ergy in  1970,  and  It  Is  expected  to  continue 
to  be  the  largest  source  because  its  versa- 
tility allows  it  to  be  used  in  all  five  major 
markets.  Of  the  over-all  growth  of  the  na- 
tion's energy  needs  between  1970  and  1985, 
oil  alone  is  expected  to  accommodate  half 
of  the  increased  demand. 

The  Ave  major  markets  (transportation, 
Industry,  commercial,  residential,  and  util- 
ities) vary  substantially  In  size;  however  no 
single  one  can  be  considered  more  Important 
than  the  others.  All  are  essential.  None  can 
be  denied  an  adequate  supply  of  energy 
without  Impairing  the  nation's  economy  and 
its  standard  of  living. 

The  obvious  conclusion  then.  Is  that  de- 
mand is  going  to  rapidly  Increase,  but  the 
degree  of  increase  cannot  be  adequately  de- 
termined until  supply  projections  and  their 
problems  are  considered. 

We  must  consider  how  to  supply  this  in- 
creasing demand;  or.  In  the  alternative,  how 
to  effectively  equalize  this  demand  with 
available  supplies,  without  seriously  dam- 
aging the  environment  or  disrupting  the 
economy. 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  problems 
of  determining  the  extent  of  our  resources 
is  the  reliability  of  supply  proJectlonB,  es- 
pecially since  great  reliance  is  placed  on  them 
in  determining  future  policies. 

In  the  past,  supply  projections  have  been 
misleading,  and  the  significance  of  tempo- 
rary shortages  misunderstood.  The  East  Coast 
black-out  of  1965  was  really  no  Indication  of 
supply  problems,  since  Its  cause  was  a  me- 
chanical failure — not  a  fuel  shortage. 

In  1966,  a  White  House  study  optimisti- 
cally concluded  that  "the  nation's  total  en- 
ergy resources  seemed  adequate  to  satisfy 
expected  requirements  through  the  re- 
mainder of  the  century,  at  costs  near  present 
levels." 

As  recently  as  three  years  ago,  a  Presiden- 
tial Task  Force  predicted  that  the  United 
States  would  have  to  Import  no  more  than 
27%  of  its  oil  by  1980;  but  we  have  already 
reached  that  level. 

Projections  such  as  theser  should  make  us 
wonder  If  the  present  supply-demand  projec- 
tions are  perhaps  as  overly  pessimistic  as  the 
past  projections  were  optimistic. 

Consequently,  projections  which  don't  in- 
spire absolute  faith  are  part  of  the  problem. 
Perhaps  an  indep>endent  organization  should 
be  commissioned  by  Congress  to  reassess  our 
supply  needs  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 
technology. 

Further,  revealing  studies,  at  times,  seem 
to  be  lost  in  the  shuffle,  or  so  it  appeared 
with  a  more  recent  Presidential  Task  Force 
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Report  recommending  that  the  oil  Import 
program  be  abandoned. 

Surely,  it  would  have  been  In  the  public 
Interest  to  have  published  the  report  so  that 
Its  merits  could  have  been  discussed  and 
evaluated  openly  before  action  or  non-action 
was  taken  by  either  Congress  or  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

It  Is  quite  possible  that  Congress,  in  order 
to  acquire  universal  acceptance  of  the  ex- 
tent of  our  problem,  will  consider  allocating 
funds  or  specifically  directing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  to  compile  a  completely  In- 
dependent study  of  our  existing,  probable 
and  possible  energy  resources. 

At  present,  the  American  people  are  not 
convinced  that  the  energy  Industries  are 
commensurately  concerned  with  satisfying 
their  responsibility  to  the  public  interest  as 
they  are  to  their  stockholders. 

The  energy  Industry  must  be  on  notice  that 
its  responsibilities  to  the  public  Interest  are 
going  to  Increase.  It  Is  hoped  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  legislatively  educate  com- 
panies in  the  duties  of  public  utilities  and 
public  utility  suppliers  to  the  public  interest. 
If  companies  fall  to  make  their  requests  for 
higher  prices,  etc.,  within  the  bounds  that 
the  public  can  absorb  without  a  change  In 
lifestyle,  then  the  recent  action  of  the  Cost 
of  Living  CouncU  In  denying  their  price 
Increases  may  become  more  common.  But  this 
would  not  be  necessary  If,  for  example,  com- 
panies. In  seeking  price  Increases,  would  be 
as  responsive  to  the  public  Interest  as  they 
are  to  their  stockholders. 

For  years,  it  was  almost  universally  be- 
lieved (with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
oil  Interests  I)  that  if  something  was  good 
for  the  oil  companies,  It  was  bad  for  the 
country.  Whether  this  "Intuition"  was  true 
or  not,  and  I  am  by  no  means  Implying  that 
it  was,  the  Important  fact  Is  that  a  credibil- 
ity gap  exists  between  the  oil  companies  and 
the  public.  This  constitutes  a  serious  under- 
lying problem  in  working  out  the  differences 
among  Industrial,  governmental,  and  en- 
vironmental Interests. 

As  an  example,  although  there  Is  a  grow- 
ing recognition  of  the  energy  challenge, 
there  seems  to  be  a  concurrent  Increase  in 
the  number  of  people  who  wonder  whether 
or  not  the  shortage  Is  real,  and,  if  a  shortage 
does  exist,  whether  or  not  It  was  caused, 
fostered,  or  permitted  by  the  petroleum  in- 
terests. 

The  veracity  of  this  attitude  Is  not  rele- 
vant to  this  discussion.  What  is  relevant  Is 
that  in  order  to  overcome  the  energy  chal- 
lenge, we  must  work  together  for  the  com- 
mon cause  of  an  abundant  supply  of  low- 
cost  energy  available  to  all  with  minimal 
environmental  deterioration.  Yet  our  work 
would  be  for  naught  of  the  Intended  bene- 
ficiary of  that  work,  the  public,  does  not  be- 
lieve we  are  working  In  Its  best  interest. 
Moreover,  any  type  of  distrust  could  seri- 
ously undermine  the  cooperation  necessary 
among  industry,  government,  and  consumer. 
I  want  to  point  out  that  "low  cost"  is  rela- 
tive. Low  cost  flows  from  paying  a  reasonable 
price  that  affords  a  reasonable  profit — not  a 
windfall  to  the  seller.  When  the  public  Is 
fully  aware  of  the  cost  to  the  producer  of 
what  it  is  buying,  it  Is  willing  to  pay  a  price 
that  includes  a  reasonable  profit.  It  Is  part 
of  our  way  of  life  that  the  laborer  is  worthy 
of  his  hire.  I  suggest,  therefore,  that  If  the 
producers  were  more  open  with  the  public, 
letting  the  public  see  in  black  and  white, 
simply  and  clearly,  what  their  true  costs  are, 
the  public  will  pay.  If  what  has  to  be  paid 
cannot  be  afforded  by  some,  it  will  then  be 
up  to  the  government  to  assist  them. 

So  this  distrust  of  producers  and  the  prob- 
lems it  creates  will  be  best  quelled  by  com- 
plete sincerity  on  the  part  of  energy  related 
Industries.  They  must  make  available  the 
foundation  of  their  reserve  estimates.  They 
must  encourage  the  American  people  to  con- 
servation of  energy  rather  than  increased 
consumption.  They  must  encourage  manu- 
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factvirers  of  energy  related  products  from 
megawatt  generators  to  toasters  to  produce 
reliable  and  efficient  products.  They  must 
work  with  environmentalists  at  the  onset  of 
projects  with  opeiuiess  and  sincerity  so  that 
any  necessary  compromises  with  regard  to, 
say.  power  plant  siting,  emission  standards, 
coal  mining,  or  oil  pollution,  can  be  arrived 
at  without  resulting  In  serious  delay. 

However,  I  am  not  implying,  nor  do  I  in- 
tend to  imply,  that  the  responsibility  for 
solving  the  problems  of  the  energy  challenge 
lies  solely  with  the  energy  Industry. 

Government,  too,  must  play  a  crucial  role. 
A  comprehensive  Federal  energy  program  is 
necessary.  This  is  somewhat  Impossible  while 
Federal  responsibility  Is  dispersed  through- 
out some  64  different  Pederal  agencies.  Fed- 
eral coordination  of  responsibility  and  Inter- 
agency cooperation  will  be  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  meeting  the  energy  challenge. 

Last  August,  I  had  the  privilege  of  chair- 
ing hearings  inquiring  into  the  problems 
causing  the  energy  challenge  for  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  We  were  re- 
peatedly told  that  although  the  delays  In 
power  plant  construction  were  frequently 
caused  by  environmental  difficulties,  the  most 
frequent  problem  seemed  to  be  the  bureau- 
cratic red  tape  associated  with  obtaining 
construction  and  operating  permits. 

This  problem  has  been  most  evident  with 
respect  to  nuclear  power  plants.  When  we 
consider  that  they  are  being  depended  upon 
to  fill  the  supply  gap  caused  by  diminishing 
reserves  of  oil  and  natural  gas,  this  is 
especially  disquieting.  A  way  must  be  found 
to  bring  power  plants  to  the  production  line 
quickly,  while  adequately  considering  and 
solving  environmental  problems. 

Whether  It  be  one-stop  siting,  an  environ- 
mental arbitration  board,  or  something  else, 
progressive  action  must  also  be  taken  to  re- 
lieve utilities  of  the  burden  of  needing  the 
approval  of  some  60  Pederal,  State  and  local 
agencies  before  a  power  plant  can  begin  to 
operate. 

I  might  also  mention  that  during  our  hear- 
ings, the  problem  of  changing  emission 
standards  was  repeatedly  mentioned.  The 
testifying  electric  companies  expressed  a 
sincere  willingness,  though  it  Involves  great 
expense,  to  meet  emission  standards.  How- 
ever, they  pointed  out  that  in  the  last  few 
years,  emission  standards  have  been  changed 
so  frequently  that  a  generator,  for  example, 
selected  for  use  In  1970,  would  not  meet 
standards  in  1973. 

Serious  and  reasonable  problems  such  as 
the.se  must  be  given  prompt  consideration  by 
both  Congress  and  the  Administration. 

Another  problem  Is  the  serious  Inadequacy 
of  energy  research  and  development  funding. 
Setting  aside  the  possibility  of  increased  in- 
centive for  oil  and  gas  exploration  and  devel- 
opment, greater  funds  must  be  appropriated 
for  energy  research  ranging  from  the  fast- 
breeder  reactor  to  geothermal  energy. 

Prominent  on  the  list  of  research  possi- 
bilities are  coal  gasification  and  coal  desul- 
furlzatlon.  This  country  is  very  rich  in  coal 
deposits;  coal  desulfurlzatlon  and  gasifica- 
tion could  reduce  the  supply  problem  while 
filling  the  gap  left  by  diminishing  reserves 
of  domestic  oil  and  natiutil  gas. 

The  President's  recent  budget  message 
called  for  a  20%  Increase  In  Federal  spend- 
ing for  energy  research  and  development  and 
It  Is  questionable  whether  this  Increase  will 
be  sufficient  to  Implement  the  wide  range  of 
research  necessary. 

In  the  past,  the  greatest  percentage  of  re- 
search and  development  funds  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  nuclear  field,  especially  for  fast- 
breeder  development.  Although  this  is  an 
important  area  for  research,  the  federal  pro- 
gram should  be  far  broader  In  scope  in  order 
to  carry  us  through  the  problems  associated 
with  near  and  short  term  demands 

Not  so  long  ago,  a  great  man  was  consid- 
ered by  some  a  bit  light-headed  for  suggest- 
ing that  we  could  put  a  man  on  the  moon 
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in  ten  years.  Yet,  with  concentrated  effort 
and  great  financial  Investment,  it  was  ac- 
complished. 

A  similar  policy  can  and  must  be  pursued 
with  respect  to  energy  resources.  Not  only 
do  we  possess  the  physical  resources  neces- 
sary, but  we  also  possess  the  scientific  brain- 
power to  accomplish  such  a  program.  I  often 
think  of  what  the  brother  of  that  great  man 
said:  "Some  men  see  things  as  they  are  and 
say,  'Why?'  I  dream  of  things  that  never 
were  and  say,  'Why  not?'  "  I  believe  In  that. 
I  hope  you  do,  too. 

One  of  the  more  serious  problems  of  the 
on-coming  supply  deficit  Involves  our  foreign 
policy.  Our  shortages  come  at  a  time  when 
we  may  have  to  compete  with  Europe  and 
Japan  for  Middle  Eastern  oil.  This  could  lead 
to  International  cooperation  as  well  as  in- 
ternational strife.  There  Is  serious  doubt  as 
to  the  soundness  of  creating  a  massive  bal- 
ance of  trade  deficit.  Furthermore,  the  Mid- 
dle East  is  not  a  politically  sound  area  upon 
which  we  can  always  depend. 

There  are  also  many  problems  associated 
with  the  transportation  of  oil  from  the  Mid- 
dle East.  The  question  of  superports  and 
supertankers  and  the  possibility  of  "super" 
oil  spills;  the  increased  cost  of  imported  oU; 
the  vast  expense  of  superports. 

Taken  together,  serious  consideration  must 
be  given  to  whether  it  Is  really  wise  to  Invest 
such  vast  sums  externally,  or  whether  the 
majority  of  governmental  and  private  In- 
vestments should  be  made  Internally,  bearing 
in  mind  the  fact  that  beyond  the  year  2000, 
the  world  supply  of  oil  may  be  relatively 
exhausted. 

Those  of  us  concerned  with  preserving  the 
environment  will  also  be  presented  with 
serious  decisions  in  the  future.  Coming  from 
the  shore  area  of  New  Jersey,  I  know  the 
beauties  of  this  country.  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee,  I  have  seen 
the  destruction  that  can  be  wrought  by  large 
oil  spills  such  as  Torrey  Canyon  and  Ocean 
Eagle. 

In  the  years  ahead,  there  may  be  a  need  for 
some  environmental  compromises.  But  we 
must  remain  steadfast  Ui  o\ir  determination 
to  develop  an  abundant  supply  of  energy  that 
Is  compatible  with  safeguarding  the  en- 
vironment. 

The  time  is  now  for  near-,  short-,  and  long- 
range  programs  to  meet  the  energy  challenge 
at  each  stage  of  Its  development.  The  chal- 
lenge is  not  only  to  our  physical  and  mental 
resources,  but  also  to  our  ability  to  unite 
all  Interest  groups  to  a  common  goal. 

Only  through  the  development  of  sound 
programs  can  we  continue  to  enjoy  an  ad- 
equate energy  supply.  Only  with  such  a  co- 
operative approach  can  we  meet  our  energy 
needs  without  sacrificing  our  environmental 
aspirations.  Only  then  can  we  insure  that 
prices  will  be  held  to  a  reasonable  level. 

This  is  the  goal  of  the  Congress.  It  must 
also  be  the  goal  of  the  Administration,  of 
the  related  industries,  and  of  the  environ- 
mentalists and  consumers  as  well. 

Working  together,  balancing  the  Interests 
of  all  as  equitably  as  possible,  with  serious 
and  coordinated  energy,  economic  and  en- 
vironmental planning,  this  country  must 
again  be  united.  It  must  be  united  as  our 
pioneer  families  were  united — each  member 
of  the  family  sacrificing  a  little  for  the  well- 
being  and  happiness  of  all. 


ENVIRONMENTALISTS,  AEROSPACE 
INDUSTRIES  JOIN  IN  EFFORT  TO 
BREACH  HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA^nVES 

Wednesday,  March  28,  1973 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  can  all  recall,  I  am  sure,  the  bit- 


my  Col- 
in this 
in  the 
the  ar- 
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ter  clash  between  environment  Uists  who 
were  opposed  to  construction  o  f  a  super- 
sonic transport  plane,  and  the  aerospace 
industry  which  strongly  supported  the 
supersonic  project. 

In  a  current  issue  of  the  aut  lioritative 
Congressional  Quarterly,  it  is  reported 
that  now  the  environmentalists  and  the 
aerospace  industry  are  now  working 
hand  in  hand  in  an  effort  to  b  reach  the 
highway  trust  fund  and  siphor  off  some 
proceeds  from  the  fund  into  nunicipal 
transit  projects. 

Because  of  the  interest  of 
leagues  and  the  American  peoj  le 
most  important  subject,  I  pla:e 
Record  herewith  excerpts  fron 
tide  in  the  Congressional  Quarterly: 
Busting  thb  Highwat  TRtJsr:    An 
Unlikely   Alliance 
In  a  bitter  lobbying  contest  onlj  two  years 
ago,  environmentalists  clashed  with  the  aero- 
space Industry  over  construction  cf  a  super- 
sonic  transport   plane.   The   envlr  snmental- 
Ists  won,   and   the   SST  never  gdt  off  the 
ground. 

Now  the  environmental  lobby  Is  working 
equally  hard  to  open  the  highway  rust  fund 
for  mass  transit  projects.  If  thej  win.  one 
big  reason  will  be  the  help  they  are  getting 
from  their  old  enemies — the  aerospace 
people. 

That  sounds  like  a  strange  alliance,  but 
consider  what  has  been  happenljig  to  the 
aircraft  Uidustry  In  recent  years.  T;ie  decline 
In  the  U.S.  space  program  and  the  txplratlon 
of  plane  production  contracts  ha^  left  the 
aircraft  companies  In  poor  condition,  forcing 
many  of  them  to  lay  off  employees  and 
bringing  recession  to  the  communities  that 
depended  on  them  for  economic  siirvlval. 

Their  pleas  for  help  have  been  n  let  by  the 
argument  that  they  could  again  prosper  by 
converting  their  aerospace  technoldgy  to  the 
production  of  surface  transportation  equip- 
ment. 

Five  years  ago,  that  was  conjee  ure.  Now 
It  Is  much  more.  Rohr  Industrleii.  a  Cali- 
fornia firm  whose  business  was  more  than 
90  per  cent  aerospace  In  1967.  hasl  won  two 
multlmnilon-doUar  contracts  to  bjuUd  sub- 
way cars  for  new  transit  systems  In  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  and  San  Francisco.  Boeing  has  sub- 
mitted the  low  bid  for  $230-mllllon  worth  of 
surface  cars  In  San  Francisco  and  Boston. 
"The  need  Is  greater  than  the  « ntlre  m- 
dustry  could  All  if  it  were  to  drop  e  rerythlng 
else  tomorrow,"  a  spokesman  for  one  aero- 
space company  told  Congressional  <  (uarterly. 
But  he  acknowledged  that  the  demand 
doesn't  equal  the  need:  cities  don't  have  the 
money  to  rebuild  their  aging  trans  jortatlon 
systems. 

That  Is  why  several  aerospace  companies 
are  working  actively  In  behalf  of  sfforts  to 
open  up  the  highway  trust  fund.  As  of  now, 
the  •6-bUlion  fund  can  be  used  only  to  fi- 
nance roads  and  bus  lanes.  Transit  support- 
ers In  the  House  and  the  Senate  wint  to  let 
state  and  local  officials  spend  their  share  of 
the  money  on  streetcars  and  subways  if  they 
would  prefer  that  to  more  highways. 

On  March  14,  the  Senate  passed  aj  compre- 
hensive highway  bill  with  an  amendment  al- 
lowing $850-mllllon  of  tr\ist  fund  fioney  to 
be  spent  on  rail  mass  transit.  Similar  legis- 
lation Is  now  being  considered  in  the  House, 
and  although  the  highway  forces  arJ  stronger 
there,  mass  transit  people  feel  th^  have  a 
chance  to  win.  [ 

To  help  things  along,  several  of  ihe  com- 
panies now  moving  from  aerospace  iito  mass 
transit  have  formed  a  loose-knit  Organiza- 
tion to  coordinate  their  efforts.  Roh^,  Boeing 
and  LTV  are  involved,  as  are  Oeneraj  Electric 
and  Westtnghouse. 
They  have  not  mounted  a  public 


, lobbying 

campaign.   "WeTe   operating  on  some   very 
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sound  advice,"  said  a  spokesman  for  one  of 
the  companies.  "Sit  tight  for  now,  and  main- 
tain a  very  low  profile."  The  source  of  the 
advice  appears  to  be  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion's Transportation  Department,  which 
supports  opening  the  tnist  fund. 

One  reason  for  the  Industry's  reluctance  to 
speak  publicly  Is  the  beating  It  took  In  trying 
to  save  the  SST.  "Aircraft  companies  leave  a 
bad  taste  In  peoples'  mouths,"  an  Industry 
official  stated.  "The  antl-SST  people  did  a  hell 
of  a  Job  on  us.  We're  working  with  them  to- 
day, but  I  have  to  congratulate  them.  They 
did  a  beautiful  Job." 

For  the  aircraft  Industry,  cooperating  with 
the  environmentalists  now  means  working 
with  groups  such  as  the  Sierra  Club,  Friends 
of  the  Earth,  and  the  League  of  Conserva- 
tion Voters.  "In  this  business."  the  industry 
spokesman  said,  "you  can  be  fighting  some- 
one tooth  and  nail  and  the  next  day  you're 
working  together.  ...  We  add  something 
that  they  can't  provide — solid  business 
support." 

The  current  focus  of  the  battle  In  the 
House  la  the  Roads  Subcommittee  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee.  Last  year  the  sub- 
committee voted  10-3  against  an  amend- 
ment by  Glenn  M.  Anderson  (D-Callf.)  to 
open  up  the  trust  fund.  There  Is  one  differ- 
ence this  year:  Chairman  John  C.  Kuczyn- 
skl  (D-IU.)  has  changed  his  mind  and  now 
favors  it. 

"The  problem  on  Public  Works,"  said  one 
mass-transit  lobbyUt,  "is  that  those  people 
are  all  rural.  They're  all  country  boys,  with- 
out any  major  Industrial  centers  In  their  dis- 
tricts. We  aren't  too  optimistic  about  them." 
If  they  are  unsuccessful  on  Public  Works, 
which  seems  likely,  the  mass-transit  advo- 
cates will  attempt  to  get  the  amendment 
approved  on  the  House  floor.  But  to  do  so 
they  may  need  a  favorable  decision  from  the 
Rules  Committee,  which  must  clear  the  high- 
way bill  for  floor  consideration. 

In  1972,  the  Rules  Committee,  by  an  8-7 
vote,  sent  the  highway  bill  to  the  floor  under 
a  complicated  parliamentary  procedure 
which  prevented  a  House  vote  on  the  Ander- 
son amendment.  The  pro-transit  forces  hope 
to  avoid  an  entanglement  this  year. 
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nations  from  relatives  In  Western  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  obvious  that  the 
Soviet  authorities  are  anxious  to  over- 
come U.S.  congressional  resistance  to  a 
bill  which  would  accord  the  Soviet  Union 
most-favored-natlon  status  In  trading. 
There  is  every  Indication  that  the  Soviets 
do  not  intend  to  repeal  the  exit  tax  reg- 
ulation but  merely  to  suspend  It. 

Until  and  unless  this  exit  tax  is  com- 
pletely abolished,  I  am  against  any  and 
all  concessions  to  the  Soviet  Union  for 
trade  preferences.  For  those  Jews  who 
wish  to  remain  in  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
must  Insist  that  they  be  permitted  the 
right  to  live,  If  they  so  desire,  accord- 
ing to  Jewish  religious  and  cultural 
tradition. 


THE  PRAEGER   REPORT  ON  THE 
WEST  FRONT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 


SOVIET  JEWISH  EMIGRATION  TO 
ISRAEL 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or   PBNNST1,VAN1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  28.  1973 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  informa- 
tion would  indicate  that  Soviet  author- 
ities had  lifted  all  major  restrictions  on 
emigration  to  Israel.  However,  the  U.S. 
Embassy  In  Moscow  has  said  that  it  had 
yet  to  receive  any  oflBclal  confirmation 
from  the  Soviet  Government  that  the 
education  taxes  for  emigrants  had  been 
suspended  indefinitely. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  at  least 
1.000  Jews  who  have  sought  permission 
to  emigrate  to  Israel  were  refused  visas, 
regardless  of  the  status  of  the  education 
tax. 

The  Soviets  contend  that  90  percent 
of  Jewish  applicants  for  emigration  had 
been  granted  visas  and  that  only  a  small 
percentage  of  intellectuals  were  being 
barred  for  state  considerations. 

The  exit  tax  depends  on  the  immi- 
grant's degree  of  education — as  much  as 
$40,000.  The  few  who  manage  to  raise 
such  sums  did  this  either  by  means  of 
loans  from  their  families  or  through  do- 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  28.  1973 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  probably  soon  be  asked  to  de- 
cide the  fate  of  the  west  front  of  our 
Capitol  Buildhig.  I  believe  that  the  fol- 
lowing letter  which  introduced  the  re- 
port to  the  then  Acting  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  from  the  firm  of  Praeger-Kava- 
nagh-Waterbury  on  that  subject  would 
be  instructive. 

The  Praeger  firm  of  New  York  City 
was  asked  to  perform  a  feasibility  study 
to  determine  whether  in  fact  the  west 
front  central  wall  of  the  Capitol  could 
be  restored,  and  to  estimate  the  cost  of 
such  restoration.  I  am  imable  to  include 
the  complete  report  on  this  matter  be- 
cause of  Its  length,  but  I  refer  those  who 
would  like  to  read  the  report  in  its  en- 
tirety to  the  entry  of  Senator  Proxmire 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  vol.  118, 
part  7.  page  9039.  The  aforementioned 
letter  follows : 

PRAKCER-KAVANAGH-WATlaBURT, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  December  21, 1970. 
Ro  restoration  of  the  west  central  front,  Uil. 

Capitol,  Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Mario  E.  Camfioli, 
Acting  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  U.S.  Capitol. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Campioli:  Submitted  herewith  Is 
our  report  on  the  feaslbUlty  of  restoring  the 
west  central  front  of  the  United  States  Cap- 
itol. Included  are  descriptions  of  our  Inves- 
tigations, analyses,  cost  estimates  and  con- 
clusions. 

Prior  to  imdertaklng  the  investigation  of 
the  exUtlng  condition  of  the  wall,  we  held 
discussions  with  you  and  your  associates 
concerning  various  details  of  your  experience 
related  to  construction  and  maintenance  of 
the  Capitol.  We  examined  photographs,  draw- 
ings and  sample  materials  of  the  wall;  made 
a  detailed  Inspection  of  the  interior  and 
exterior  of  the  structure,  and  carefully  read 
and  studied  the  reports  of  Thompson  b 
Lichtner  and  Moran,  Proctor,  Mueser  &  Rut- 
ledge. 

We  also  studied  histories  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Capitol  and  the  major  changes 
made  over  the  years,  the  printed  delibera- 
tions of  the  Commission  for  the  Extension 
of  the  UJ3.  Capitol,  the  reports  in  the  Con- 
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gresslonal   Record    concerning    the   project, 
and  numeroiis  other  historical  documents. 

As  part  of  our  study,  a  detailed  structural 
analysis  was  made  of  the  walls  and  floor  sys- 
tems, stresses  In  the  walls  and  other  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  buUding,  as  weU  as  in  the 
foundation  soils,  were  determined. 

In  addition,  plans  and  specifications  were 
prepared,  proposals  were  Invited  and  a  con- 
tract was  awarded  to  perform  on-site  tests  of 
various  techniques  to  strengthen  and  repair 
the  walls.  This  research  work  Included  drill- 
ing holes  Into  the  exterior  wall;  Injecting 
materials  Into  these  holes  to  fill  voids,  using 
neat  cement,  sand  cement,  epoxy  and  mono- 
mer grouts;  and  drilling  test  cores  of  the 
grouted  walls.  The  work  also  included  re- 
moving exterior  paint  from  typical  waU  areas 
and  applying  stone  preservatives.  Test  bor- 
ings were  made  and  samples  of  soil  adjacent 
to  the  wall  were  recovered  for  laboratory 
testing. 

The  contract  for  this  exploratory  work  was 
awarded  to  Layne-New  York  Company,  Inc., 
and  work  progressed  over  a  period  of  10 
weeks.  During  this  period  our  office  su{>er- 
vised  the  work  with  a  fuU-tlme  resident  en- 
gineer and  assistant.  Senior  personnel  from 
our  New  York  office  made  frequent  visits  to 
the  site  to  observe  and  direct  the  work. 
One  of  our  staff  architects  visited  England  to 
research  restoration  projects  there. 

The  firm  of  Woodward-Moorhouse  &  Asso- 
ciates, Inc..  was  retained  to  conduct  labora- 
tory tests  of  soil  samples,  and  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  prepared  laboratory 
tests  of  grouts,  stonework  and  preservatives. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Elckhoff  and  Mr.  Jay  S.  Wyner  were 
consulted  on  painting  and  paint  removal 
techniques.  Mr.  Norman  Porter,  Geodeslst. 
was  retained  to  prepare  a  detailed  survey  of 
control  points  which  had  previously  been  set 
In  the  west  wall,  and  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Fluhr. 
Engineering  Geologist,  surveyed  the  Aqula 
Creek  Quarry  and  reported  on  both  the  qual- 
ity of  stone  and  the  feaslbUlty  of  developing 
the  quarry  as  a  source  of  stone  for  restora- 
tion work. 

Our  studies  Indicate  that  whUe  the  Capitol 
Is  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old  and 
has  been  exposed  to  many  adverse  condi- 
tions. It  survives  In  relatively  good  condi- 
tion, attesting  to  the  excellence  of  Its  buUd- 
ers  and  to  the  concern  of  those  responsible 
for  maintaining  this,  the  national  monument 
to  our  Republic. 

Based  upon  a  detailed  Investigation  of  the 
west  front  walls,  we  conclude  that  under  con- 
ditions Indicated  In  the  report,  restoration 
of  the  west  central  front  of  the  Capitol  is 
feasible.  Further,  the  restoration  can  be  ac- 
complished within  the  general  guidelines  set 
forth  by  Congress  as  a  directive  to  the  Com- 
mission for  Extension  of  the  Capitol. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  and  your  staff 
for  your  assistance  and  cooperation  in  this 
endeavor.  Your  congenial  Interest  has  been 
an  appreciated  contribution  to  the  comple- 
tion of  this  report,  and  your  genuine  concern 
for  the  safety  of  this  Important  structure, 
which  has  been  entrusted  to  your  care,  has 
made  a  profound  impression  on  me. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  H.  Praeger. 
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On  March  25  the  Byelorussian-Ameri- 
can Association,  Inc.  sponsored  a  com- 
memorative program  in  New  York  City. 
The  association  Is  headquartered  In 
Flushing,  N.Y.,  with  a  branch  office  In 
Jamaica.  I  would  like  to  Insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  the  text  of  my  re- 
marks prepared  for  delivery  at  the  com- 
memorative program : 

Remarks  or  Hon.  Joseph  P.  Adoabbo 
I  am  pleased  to  share  with  you  the  com- 
memoration ceremonies  observing  the  56th 
Anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  Independ- 
ence of  the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Repub- 
lic. It  was  on  March  25,  1918,  that  Byelorus- 
sia announced  its  Independence.  Just  10 
months  later  the  Byelorussian  people  found 
themselves  under  the  rule  of  the  Bolshevlc 
expansionists  living  in  a  puppet  state  con- 
trolled from  the  outside  by  powers  in  Mos- 
cow. 

Each  year  Americans  of  Byelorussian  de- 
scent commemorate  the  proclamation  of  in- 
dependence as  a  reminder  of  those  precious 
months  of  freedom  In  1918.  Each  year  during 
those  ceremonies.  Members  of  Congress  and 
other  government  leaders  Join  In  expressing 
their  hope  for  the  day  whtn  Byelorussians 
wUl  once  again  taste  the  fruits  of  freedom. 

This  year  the  65th  Anniversary  of  the  proc- 
lamation of  independence  makes  the  occa- 
sion more  Important  as  landmark  anniver- 
saries often  are  considered  more  not  worthy. 
The  historical  background  of  this  day  has 
been  told  and  retold  many  times  but  as  times 
change  the  lesson  of  Byelorxisslan  Independ- 
ence does  not  reaUy  change.  That  lesson  Is 
that  freedom  once  attained  must  be  preserved 
and  maintained.  Oppression  Is  bitter  and 
must  be  guarded  against  with  all  the  energy 
at  our  command. 

Americana  pride  themselves  on  living  in 
the  land  of  the  free  and  they  are  sympathetic 
to  the  hopes  for  liberty  held  by  those  who 
are  less  fortunate.  No  case  Is  more  deserv- 
ing than  the  Byelorussian  people  who  have 
lived  under  oppression  and  outside  domina- 
tion since  that  1919  Soviet  takeover.  During 
these  past  54  years  the  people  of  Byelorus- 
sia have  been  the  victims  of  a  deliberate  plan 
of  cultural  genocide.  The  Soviet  regime  has 
tried  to  destroy  any  hope  for  freedom  based 
on  the  traditions,  culture,  or  background  of 
the  Byelorussian  people.  But  that  hope  will 
not  die. 

Hope  can  be  a  powerful  weapon  and  the 
Byelorussian  people  have  not  given  up.  They 
cling  to  their  hope  and  one  day,  if  we  are 
patient  and  continue  to  support  their  desire 
for  liberty,  they  will  achieve  the  freedom 
they  so  brlefiy  tasted  in  1918.  "ITiat  Is  why  we 
participate  in  these  ceremonies  marking  the 
55th  Anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  In- 
dependence in  Byelorussia.  That  Is  why  gov- 
ernment and  Congressional  leaders  Join  in 
these  ceremonies  and  why  the  world  spot- 
light focuses  today  on  the  oppressed  people  of 
Byelorussia. 


HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ISSUES 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
COMMEMORATED 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF   NEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  28,  1973 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
Congress  observes  the  55th  anniversary 
of  the  proclamatlMi  of  Independence  of 
the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic. 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  28.  1973 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost 
every  Member  of  this  body  has  received 
complaints  about  the  moratorium  on 
housing  programs  and  Inquiries  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  moratorium,  as  well  as  on 
what  the  near  future  holds  for  housing. 

As  every  Member  who  Is  familiar  with 
our  housing  programs  knows,  there  is 
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no  simple  answer  to  these  questions.  We 
are  all  in  search  of  a  definitive  state- 
ment on  where  we  are  today,  of  some- 
thing that  will  translate  the  bureau- 
cratic edicts  and  regulations  Into  a  read- 
able form. 

This  need  has  been  most  ably  filled. 
I  believe,  by  the  National  Association  of 
Housing  and  Redevelopment  Officials' 
Journal  of  Housing.  I  am  inserting  into 
the  Record  in  three  Installments  their 
February  article,  "Housing  and  Com- 
munity Issues  Looming  for  1973 — White 
House /Congressional  Debate."  I  am  sure 
every  Member  of  the  House  will  find  the 
article  of  great  value : 

Housing  and  Community  Development  Is- 
sues Looming  for  1973  White  House/Con- 
gressional Debate 
(By  Miss  Mary  K.  Nenno.  director.  NAHRO 
Policy  and  Research   Division,  and  John 
Magulre,  staff  director,  NAHRO  Informa- 
tion Center  for  Community  Development) 
The   Nixon  Administration,   In   the   early 
weeks  of  1973,  Initiated  a  series  of  fiscal  and 
budgetary  actions  and  offered  a  set  of  pro- 
posals designed  to  curb  federal  spyendlng  and 
to   accomplish    the   President's   program   of 
"New  Federalism,"  I.e..  a  restructxorlng  of  the 
federal  system,  a  reorganization  of  the  na- 
tional government,  and  a  redirection  of  pub- 
lic decisionmaking   away   from   the   federal 
government  to  state  and  local  government. 
In  the  housing  and  community  development 
field,  these  actions  Included : 

An  IR-month  moratorium  on  new  commit- 
ments for  subsidized  bousing  programs,  effec- 
tive in  January; 

A  termination  of  all  community  develop- 
ment programs,  effective  June  30,  1973,  to  be 
replaced  in  part  by  a  Community  Develop- 
ment Special  Revenue  Sharing  Program, 
whose  effective  date  would  be  a  year  later, 
July  1.  1974;  and 

The  Impoundment  of  nearly  1.26  bUllon 
dollars  of  fiscal  year  1973  appropriations  anft 
Congressionally-approved  contract  author- 
ity for  bousing,  urban  development,  and 
rural  development  programs  (see  Table  1) . 

The  blueprint  for  the  Administration's  new 
domestic  strategy  Is  set  forth  In  a  series  of 
Presidential  statements  issued  since  the  first 
of  the  year:  the  second  inaugural  address, 
the  State  of  the  Union  message,  the  budget 
proposal  for  fiscal  year  1974,  the  1973  Eco- 
nomic Report,  and  the  January  8  announce- 
ment of  an  18-month  housing  moratorium. 
These  policy  directions  are  summarized  in 
a  terse  opening  paragraph  of  the  budget 
message  sent  to  Congress  on  January  29: 
"The  1974  budget  proposes  a  leaner  federal 
bureaucracy.  Increased  reliance  on  state  and 
local  governments  to  carry  out  what  are 
primarily  state  and  local  responslbUlties,  and 
greater  freedom  for  the  American  people  to 
make  for  themselves  fundamental  choices 
about  what  is  best  for  them." 

The  keystone  of  the  fiscal  year  1974  budget 
Is  a  268.7  billion  dollar  spending  ceUlng  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  260  billion  dollar  celling 
for  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  President's 
firm  intention  to  maintain  these  ceUings  Is 
based  on  a  belief  that  this  decision  will 
result  m  Improving  the  nation's  economic 
plctxxre.  As  further  detaUed  In  the  1973 
economic  report,  the  "268.7"  figure  is  de- 
signed to  preclude  the  necessity  for  new 
taxes,  to  reduce  infiatlon  to  an  annual  rate 
of  2.5  percent,  to  lower  unemployment  to 
a  4.5  percent  rate,  to  accelerate  national  eco- 
nomic growth  to  a  6.75  percent  figxire,  and 
to  cut  the  federal  deficit  in  half,  to  a  12.7 
bUIlon  dollar  level. 

WbUe  the  268.7  billion  dollar  spending 
ceUIng  does  represent  an  18.7  billion  dollar 
rise  over  estimated  fiscal  year  1973  spending, 
increases  in  "uncontrollable"  Items  (e.g.  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt  and  Increased 
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social  seciirlty  payments)   mean 
programs  must  be  terminated  or 
to    achieve    this    spending 
budget,  therefore,  proposes  a 
over  70  programs  and  severe 
tlons  for  dozens  more.  Likewise 
also  reveals  the  extent   of  fiscal 
Impoundments  necessitated  to 
year's  250  billion  dollar  level  and 
stretch  other  fiscal  year  1973 
through  the  end  of  fiscal  year  197' , 

In  addition  to  the  housing  and 
nity    development    areas    cited 
budget  also  woiild  terminate  such 
as:  the  public  service  employment 
HUl-Burton    hospital    constructior 
library  construction  grants;  regional 
research  and  treatment  centers; 
Ing  programs  for  medical  and 
search  personnel.  The  budget  also 
phase  out  federal  support  for  loc^I 
health  programs;  to  curtail  or  to 
various  education  and  manpower 
including  a  drastic  reduction  in  " 
aid  to  local  school  districts;  and 
federal  spending  in  the 
Ironically,  the  budget  does  call  for 
In  certain  areas,  such  as  a  5.7 
Increase  in  defense  and  smaller 
law  enforcement,  housing   and 
development  research,  and  mass 

The  President  also  proposes 
special   revenue  sharing  be 
many  of  the  programs  In  the  field!; 
power,  education,  and  community 
ment.  His  budget  proposes  four 
gorles  of  special  revenue 
nity  development,   education,   law 
ment,  and  manpower.  These 
liar  to  those  proposed  two  years 
President,  but  not  enacted  by 
allocate    federal    money   to   state 
governments  to  be  used  within 
defined   areas.   However,   In   some 
special  revenue  sharing  would 
federal  money  than  Is  currently 
and    in    others    (community 
would  not  be  activated  until  12 
the  existing  programs  were 
posals  for  two  other  special  reven 
programs — transportation  and  rura 
ment — are  dropped  from  this  year's 
package. 

The    President's    Justification 
natlng  programs  and  proposing 
nue  sharing  is  summed  up  in  hla 
the   Union   message:    "The   time 
when  we  must  make  clear 
between  old  programs  that  set 
but  failed  to  reach  them  and  new 
that  provide  a  better  way  to 
goals;   and  choices,  too,  between 
programs — all  of  which  may  be 
themselves,  but  only  some  of  whlcb 
afford." 

Implicit   in  these  messages, 
the  President's  determination  to 
a  restructuring  of  the  federal  bui^ 
It  is  expected  that  his  executive 
zatlon  proposals  to  create  four 
cabinet  posts  will  again  be  sent  to 
Pending  Congressional  action,  the 
has  moved  to  accomplish  much  ol 
organization  through  administratis 
For  example.  Housing  and  Urban 
ment    Secretary    Lynn    has 
named    community    development 
to  the  President  and,  as  such.  Is 
nate   all   federal   programs   in   the 
housing,  transportation,  and 
velopment,  not  just  those 
his    department.    In    a    related 
budget  proposes  to  dismantle  the 
Economic     Opportunity     and 
functions    to    various    other 
(The  community  action  programs 
terminated  but  could  continue  at 
level   by   using  general   or   special 
sharing  funds.)   Finally,  the 
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programs  or  their  substitution  by  special 
revenue  sharing  would  mean  a  reduction  in 
the  federal  bureaucracy,  another  goal  of 
"New  Federalism."  In  short,  the  President 
summarized  his  philosophy  In  a  radio  ad- 
dress of  January  28,  telling  Americans  that 
the  purpose  of  his  new  program  was  "to  get 
big  government  off  your  back  and  out  of 
your  pocket." 

The  President's  Philosophy:  An  analysis 
of  "New  Federalism"  as  contained  In  the 
Presidential  messages  and  documents  reveals 
five  undercvirrents  in  the  philosophy  that 
underlies  It. 

First,  the  President's  domestic  priorities 
are  clearly  economic,  not  social.  Curbing  In- 
fiatlon  Is  given  a  higher  priority  than  re- 
building cities.  In  fact,  controlling  the 
economy  becomes  the  chief  federal  domestic 
function,  with  the  solution  of  social  prob- 
lems relegated  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ment for  action. 

Second,  the  Administration  firmly  be- 
lieves that  many  existing  categorical  grant 
programs  are  not  working  and,  therefore, 
should  be  eliminated,  reevaluated,  or  re- 
placed. Housing  and  community  develop- 
ment programs  fall  within  this  category, 
as  noted  below. 

Third,  the  "economy  first"  argument  is 
being  used  to  kill  or  cripple  a  number  of 
programs  that  have  always  been  unpopular 
with  conservatives.  The  dismantling  of  OEO 
Lb  one  prime  example  of  this  undercurrent. 

Fourth,  there  Is  a  belief  that  the  shifting 
of  responsibility  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ment In  certain  areas  will  Improve  efforts 
to  cure  social  problems.  This  "grass  roots" 
philosophy  Is  evidenced  In  the  special  rev- 
enue sharing  proposals.  A  corollary  to  this 
feeling  Is  that  state  and  local  government 
win  be  strengthened  by  the  shifting  of  re- 
sponsibility to  them  and  that  the  citizen  will 
be  better  served  by  local  decisionmakers. 

Fifth,  there  is  a  distrust  of  the  present 
federal  bureaucracy  composed,  to  a  large 
degree,  of  men  and  women  believed  to  be 
more  sympathetic  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
Democratic  party  than  to  Republican  goals. 
Because  of  civil  service  protection,  many 
middle  management  staff  and  professionals 
remain  within  the  bureaucracy,  having  en- 
tered into  federal  service  during  the  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  years.  The  President  may 
feel  thwarted  by  these  bureaucrats  and, 
hence,  see  a  major  governmental  reorganiza- 
tion and  restructuring  as  the  only  means  of 
accomplishing  his  objectives. 

Htro    1974    APPROPRIATIONS   REDUCZD    B7    37 
PERCENT 

Appropriations  requests  to  Congress  for 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  fiscal  year  1974  total  2.7  bil- 
lion dollars:  a  net  reduction  of  1.6  billion 
dollars,  or  37  percent,  from  the  4.3  billion 
dollars  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1973.  Ac- 
tual HUD  outlays  in  1974,  however,  will  in- 
crease from  3.4  million  dollars  to  4.8  billion 
dollars,  refiectlng  the  momentum  of  past 
commitments. 

The  principal  area  for  reductions  Is  com- 
munity development,  where  the  appropria- 
tions request  Is  over  2  billion  dollars  less 
than  approved  in  fiscal  year  1973,  a  drop  of 
over  90  piercent.  This  reduction  reflects  the 
termination  of  all  new  community  develop- 
ment activity  for  seven  categorical  grant 
programs  by  June  30,  1973  (urban  renewed, 
model  cities,  water  and  sewer,  open  space, 
neighborhood  facilities,  rehabilitation  loans, 
and  public  facility  loans).  To  replace  them 
the  budget  anticipates  Congressional  pas- 
sage of  urban  community  development  spe- 
cial revenue  sharing  legislation,  to  be  ef- 
fective on  July  1,  1974.  The  budget  document 
projects  an  annual  level  of  2.3  billion  dollars 
for  fiscal  year  1975  for  community  develop- 
ment under  new  legislation. 

In  terms  of  the  urban  renewal  program, 
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the  budget  document  indicates  that  the  tvca. 
fiscal  year  1973  appropriation  will  be  com- 
mitted during  the  fiscal  year  (950  million 
dollars  for  regular  Title  1  programs  and  510 
million  dollars  for  disaster  assistance).  For 
fiscal  year  1974,  137.5  million  dollars  is  pro- 
posed but  this  amount  will  not  support  new 
activity.  The  funds  for  1973  must  cover 
existing  activity  in  urban  renewal  projects, 
including  NDPs,  until  the  effective  date  of 
special  revenue  sharing.  The  appropriations 
request  for  1974  covers  127  million  dollars 
for  conventional  projects  and  10  million  dol- 
lars for  NDPs  and  Is  intended  only  to  ac- 
celerate the  close-out  of  existing  projects 
as  well  as  to  "preserve  the  capability"  of 
local  agencies  (e.g.  provide  administrative 
costs)  over  the  year  so  that  they  will  be  in 
a  position  to  participate  in  any  special  re- 
venue sharing  for  community  development 
effective  on  July  1, 1974. 

During  a  January  28  radio  address,  the 
F>resldent  cited  urban  renewal  as  one  of  the 
programs  that  needs  replacement.  He  stated: 
"(Urban  renewal  programs]  have  cost  us 
billions  of  dollars,  with  very  disappointing 
results.  And  little  wonder.  How  can  a  com- 
mittee of  federal  bureaucrats  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  miles  away,  decide  Intelligently 
where  building  should  take  place?  This  Is  a 
job  for  people  you  elect  at  the  local  level, 
people  whom  you  know,  people  you  can  talk 
to." 

An  additional  20  million  dollars  Is  made 
available  under  the  312  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram, bringing  the  amount  available  for  fis- 
cal year  1973  to  70  million  dollars;  this  ad- 
ditional funding  will  be  used  for  loans  to 
facilitate  the  closing  out  of  urban  renewal 
projects.  A  total  of  72  million  dollars  still 
remains  impounded  and  the  117  code  en- 
forcement program  Is  not  reactivated. 

Model  cities  funding  will  be  used  to  sup- 
plement programs  in  effect  as  of  June  30, 
1973.  It  is  estimated  that  the  funds  will  be 
sufficient  to  provide  localities,  on  the  aver- 
age (except  for  planned  variations  cities), 
new  funds  at  a  rate  of  55  percent  of  the 
current  grant  level,  from  February  1,  1973 
to  July  1,  1974,  with  no  additional  funds 
thereafter.  Not  all  cities  will  be  funded  at 
the  average  rate  but  funds  will  be  with- 
drawn from  poor  performers  and  reallocated 
to  better  performers.  According  to  the  Ad- 
ministration, model  cities  "does  not  have  a 
significant  enough  Impact  on  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  nationally  to  justify  con- 
tinued funding  as  a  separate  program." 

The  fiscal  year  1974  budget  also  antici- 
pates the  termination  by  June  30  of  the 
commvmity  development  training  and  fel- 
lowship programs  funded  at  a  1973  level  of 
3.5  million  dollars  and  the  new  community 
supplementary  assistance  program  funded 
in  1973  at  7.5  million  dollars. 

The  largest  increase  In  the  HUD  appro- 
priations, other  than  for  housing  payments, 
Is  for  research  and  technology,  with  a  new 
level  of  71.5  million  dollars,  up  18.5  mil- 
lion dollars  over  last  year.  This  Is  largely  a 
result  of  the  addition  of  13  million  dollars 
for  research  and  demonstration  efforts  for- 
merly performed  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  The  balance  of  the  Increase  (5 
million  dollars)  will  be  used  to  maintain 
the  level  of  HUD  research  activity  attained 
In  1973.  A  major  emphasis  of  HUD  research 
and  technology  will  be  In  housing  manage- 
ment  (11  million  dollars);  housing  allow- 
ances  (11.6  million  dollars);  other  research 
to  support  national  housing  programs  (9.4 
million  dollars).  In  addition,  a  range  of  re- 
search activities  (17.8  million  dollars)  will 
focus  on  environment  and  utility  service 
technology;  patterns  and  trends  of  national 
growth:  and  delivery,  equity,  and  quality  of 
local  government  services.  For  the  first  time 
since  1969,  no  funds  will  be  allocated  to  Op- 
eration Breakthrough. 
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Table  1. — Amount  of  fiscal  year  1973  appro- 
priated    funds     and     congressionally-ap- 
proved     contract      authority      currently 
impounded 
Appropriated  funds  for  com- 
munity development  and 
other  HUD  programs  Im- 
pounded: 
Water  and  sewer  grants..       $400,175,000 
Section  312  rehabilitation 

loan    fund* 72,320,000 

Nonprofit     sponsor     loans 

and  grants 6,686,000 

Open  space  grants 50, 050,  000 

Public  faculty  loans* 20,000,000 

Interstate  land  sales  pro- 
tection program 2,341,000 

Subtotal 651.572.000 


Congressionally  approved 
contract  authority  with- 
held: 

Section  235  homeowner- 
ship    221,000.000 

Section  236  rental  assist- 
ance           171,500,000 

Rent  supplements 38,  600,  000 

College  housing 10,200,000 

Subtotal 441,300.000 


Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion funds  Impounded : 

Rural  water  and  waste 
disposal  grants 120,000.000 

Housing  for  domestic  farm 
labor    : 2,947,000 

Mutual  and  self-help  hous- 
ing     832,000 

Rural  housing  insurance 
funds 133,000,000 

Subtotal 256,779,000 

Total   1,249,651,000 

*  Includes  balance  available  from  loan  re- 
payments. 

A  significant  shift  in  direction,  although 
related  only  to  an  Increase  of  10  million 
dollars  In  appropriations,  is  in  the  "701" 
comprehensive  planning  program.  In  the 
past,  the  majority  of  this  funding  was  made 
directly  to  cities  for  comprehensive  plan- 
ning. Beginning  In  1974,  grants  will  be  made 
only  to  states,  with  governors  expected  to 
make  sub-allocations  to  local  governments 
and  other  eligible  recipients  In  accordance 
with  state  priorities.  The  Administration  in- 
tends to  propose  legislation  to  broaden  this 
program  Into  "a  more  flexible  Instrument  of 
community  development  planning  and  man- 
agement assistance,  which  will  support  all 
aspects  of  government  management  includ- 
ing the  application  of  development  re- 
sources." 

Appropriations  for  the  Federal  Insurance 
Administration's  national  flood  Insurance 
program  will  be  doubled,  from  10  million 
dollars  to  20  million  dollars.  This  money  will 
be  used  for  administrative  expenses  and  for 
studies  and  surveys  necessary  for  conduct  of 
the  program. 

Significant  appropriations  decreases  occur 
within  HUD  management.  Total  appropri- 
ations for  departmental  management  decline 
by  some  6  million  dollars,  reflecting  the  pro- 
jected cut-backs  In  total  HUD  personnel  by 
some  12  percent.  The  number  of  permanent 
full-time  employees  Is  expected  to  be  cut  to 
13,868  by  June  30,  1974,  a  drop  of  1968  from 
the  expected  June  30,  1973  level.  Virtually 
all  of  this  decrease  will  result  from  reduc- 
tions In  the  staffing  of  housing  production 
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and  community  development  (382)  pro- 
grams as  a  result  of  the  projected  reduced 
workload.  The  full  Impact  of  these  staff  re- 
ductions Is  shown  In  "functional"  areas.  Sal- 
aries and  expenses  for  bousing  production 
and  mortgage  credit  are  reduced  from  16.7 
million  dollars  In  1973  to  5.3  million  dollars 
in  1974,  the  result  of  the  cut  of  over  1500 
employees  In  this  area. 

Appropriations  requests  for  all  other  HUD 
activities  remain  at  basically  the  same  levels 
as  In  1973.  For  further  detail,  see  Table  3. 
second  Installment. 

TABLE  2.-APPR0PRIATI0NS  REQUESTED  FOR  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT:  FISCAL 
YEAR  1974 

|ln  thousands  of  dollarsl 


Estimated  Appropria- 

appropria-  tiona 

tlons:  request: 

1972-73  1973-74 
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Housing  Production  and  Mortgage 
Credit:  Nonprofit  sponsor  fund... 


1,000 


Total. 


1,000 


Housing  Production  and  Mortgage 
Credit— GNMA: 
Restoration  of  capital— special 

assistance  funds 

Participation  sales  insufficien- 
cies  


26,054 


95,647 
24,931 


Total. 


26,054 


120, 578 


Housing  Management: 
Housing  payments: 

Public  housing 1,214,500  1,305.000 

College  tiousing 11,500  19,000 

Rent  supplements 122.000  164,000 

Sec.  235  (homeownership).  340,000  412,000 

Sec.  236  (rental) 112,000  200,000 


Total 1,800,000       2,100.000 


Community  Planning  and  Manage- 
ment: 
Comprelienslve  planning  grants 

(701)..... 

Community  development 

training 

New     community     assistance 
grants 


100,000        >  101,000 

3,500 

7.500 


Total. 


111.000 


110,000 


Community  Development: 

Urban  renewal  programs » 1,450,000  '  137,500 

Rehabilitation  loans (312) 70.000 

Model  Cities 500,000 

Neighborhood  facilities  grants..         40,000 

Open  space  land  programs 100,000 


Total 2,160,000 


137,500 


Federal  Insurance  Administration: 
National  flood  insurance        ..     . 

10,000 

885 

53,000 

20,000 

Interstate  Land  Sales  Registration... 
Research  and  Technology  

1,100 
*  71,  450 

Fair  Housing  and  Equal  Opportunity. 
Department  management: 

General  management,  admin- 
istration, start  services 

Regional     management     and 
se  rvjces 

9.489 

25,048 
22,991 
72, 041 

9.850 

« 29,  325 
20,200 

Salaries  and  expenses,  func- 
tional programs 

s  64,  300 

Total 

120,080 

113.825 

Total  HUD  appropriations.. 

4,  291. 508 

2, 684,  303 

>  Additional  authorizing  legislation  will  be  proposed  by  the 
administration  to  focus  701  grants  more  particularly  on  improving 
State  and  local  government  management. 

'  Includes  {510,000,000  for  disaster  assistance. 

>  The  administration  anticipates  community  development 
revenue-sharing  legislation  to  be  enacted  by  July  1,  1974.  and 
funded  at  $2,300,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

<  Includes  $13,000,000  In  research  activity  transferred  from 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

'The  increase  in  general  management  and  administration 
includes  creation  of  the  new  Office  of  Inspector  General.  Under 
salaries  and  expenses  for  functional  programs,  there  is  a  decline 
in  housing  production  and  mortgage  credit  from  $15,700,000 
to  $5,300,000  reflecting  the  reduction  of  over  1,500  employees 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  28,  1973 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Freedoms  Foundation  recently 
awarded  the  George  Washinston  Medal 
of  Honor  to  Sgt.  Renee  L,  Brown,  the 
son  of  Armand  and  Geneva  Brown  of 
7487  Salinas  Trail,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
Sergeant  Brown  is  currently  serving 
with  the  511th  MI  Battalion  of  the  U.S. 
Army  in  Europe. 

The  award  was  presented  to  Sergeant 
Brown  for  his  essay  entitled:  "The  Fis- 
cal Aspects  of  American  Freedom."  Un- 
fortunately, neither  of  his  parents  was 
able  to  attend  the  award  ceremonies  due 
to  a  serious  illness  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportimity  to  congratulate  Sergeant 
Brown  for  his  outstanding  achievement. 
I  insert  his  essay  in  the  Record  at  this 
time: 

The  Fiscal  Aspects  of  American  Freedom 
(By  Renee  L.  Brown) 
I  am  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  that  venerable  institution  American 
Freedom,  Inc.,  the  manufacturer  and  sole 
distributor  of  the  most  highly  revered  brand 
of  freedom  In  the  world:  the  American  brand. 
The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  clarify  a  few 
points  which  have  been  raised  In  the  recent 
controversy  about  the  price  of  our  product. 
As  you  know,  there  are  some  Americans  who 
think  that  they  are  paying  too  much  for 
what  they  are  getting  In  return.  Perhaps 
they  are  unaware  of  the  unequalled  high 
quality  of  our  product. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  boastful,  I  would 
like  to  make  known,  once  and  for  all,  that 
American  Freedom,  Inc.,  takes  a  back  seat 
to  no  one.  Our  freedom  Is  the  best  in  the 
world,  bar  none.  But  do  we  rest  on  our 
laurels,  on  our  past  accomplishments?  Do 
we  become  complacent?  Never!  The  quality 
control  people  at  American  Freedom,  Inc. 
factories  work  365  days  a  year  In  an  effort  to 
make  the  best  freedom  known  to  man  even 
better.  Granted,  our  product  has  flaws  and 
Imperfections,  but  fewer  by  far  than  anyone 
else's  freedom.  And  as  I  said  before,  our 
quality  control  Is  constantly  working  on 
getting  rid  of  them.  But,  alas,  this  takes 
time,  money,  and  a  great  deal  of  effort  and 
patience  on  the  part  of  everyone  concerned, 
and  is  reflected  of  necessity  in  the  price  of 
our  freedom.  There's  Just  no  other  way.  Un- 
less, of  course,  you  would  be  satisfied  Vilth 
a  second-  or  third-rate  product,  which  we 
assure  you,  a  discriminating  American, 
would  not.  So  we  are  obliged  to  ask  for 
your  tax  dollars  In  order  to  keep  In  full  op- 
eration our  main  factory  In  Washington 
D.C..  and  our  branch  factories  In  the  various 
state  capitals  and  county  seats. 

We  have  to  ask  for  your  personal  help  in 
the  military  forces  In  order  to  keep  compet- 
ing concerns  from  gaining  a  monopoly  on 
the  market,  which  would  cause  us  to  go  bank- 
rupt. We  have  to  ask  for  your  observance  of 
our  laws  and  regulations  In  order  to  keep  our 
factories  and  offices  operating  et  maximum 
efficiency.  We  have  to  ask  you  to  accept  with- 
out too  much  grumbling  a  slightly  less-than- 
perfect  product  until  we  get  all  the  bugs 
worked  out.  And  we  ask  you  for  all  these 
things  for  one  reason  only:  To  enable  us  to 
eventually  bring  you  a  vastly  Improved  prod- 
uct, the  closest  thing  to  absolute  freedom 
that  the  civilized  world  has  ever  seen. 
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Now,  bearing  all  this  In  mind, 
anyone   think   that   the   price   of 
freedom   Is   too  high?   The   record 
Just  the  opposite:  American  Freedom 
far  the  best  value  on  the  world 
day. 
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NEW  COPERNICUS  SOCIETT 
MAJOR  ANNIVERSARY 
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HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DUIJSKI 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  28,  19', 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  Con- 
gress has  approved  a  joint  re>olution 
requesting  the  President  to  desigi  late  the 
week  of  April  23  as  "Nicolaus  Copernicus 
Week." 

It  is  only  proper  that  the  C|ongress 
take  the  lead  in  calling  attentio^  to  the 
500th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Coper- 
nicus, the  Polish  scientist  whose  theory 
is  credited  with  marking  the  beginning 
of  modem  science. 

House  Joint  Resolution  5  waji  intro- 
duced by  me  on  the  opening  da:  of  the 
93d  Congress.  It  passed  the  Himse  on 
March  22,  the  Senate  on  March  27  and 
has  been  sent  to  the  White  He  use  for 
signature. 

Many  organizations,  here  and  abroad, 
are  participating  in  a  continuing;  series 
of  events  marking  the  anniversary.  Na- 
tional recognition  is  focused  on  t  le  week 
of  April  23  when  the  Smithsonia  i  Insti- 
tution and  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences have  developed  a  broad  cultural 
and  scientific  program. 

An  integral  factor  in  the  non-Crovem- 
ment  leadership  of  the  plans  for  the  ob- 
servance has  been  the  Copernicis  Soci- 
ety of  America,  organized  by  a  distin- 
guished Polish-American,  Edward  J. 
Piszek  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Piszek's  organization 
deserves  full  recognition  and  ai  precia- 
tion.  To  give  a  picture  of  its  acti/ities,  I 
include  a  press  release  from  the  society 
as  part  of  my  remarks: 

COPERNICtrs  SOCIETT  OF  AmERIC  K 

The  Copernicus  Society  of  Ameilca  was 
established  In  1973  by  Edward  J. 
President  of  Mrs.  Paul's  Kitchens, 
a  cultural  and  educational  foundi  tlon  to 
advance  the  arts  and  sciences. 

The  Copernicus  Society  is  dedicated  to 
emphasize  to  the  world  the  accompli  ihments 
and  contributions  of  the  Polish  Ast'onomer 
Nicholas  Copernicus  on  the  occasion  of  the 
500th  Annlversay  of  his  birth. 

The  efforts  to  celebrate  the  Co]  ernlcan 
Year  began  over  a  year  ago.  The  fomalatlon 
of  plans,  discussions,  arrangements  Involv- 
ing four  countries,  museums,  plane  ;arlums, 
etc.,  were  all  necessary  before  anythh  ig  could 
be  executed. 

In  December  1972,  four  students  selected 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  In  Washing- 
ton m  cooperation  with  the  Copern  cus  So- 
ciety of  America,  made  a  pilgrlntage  to 
Poland  to  retrace  the  life  steps  of  Cop  emlcvis. 

These  students  Included  Miss  Katharine  8. 
Park,  a  graduate  student  at  the  Warburg 
Institute,  London,  Gregory  Perczak,  i  senior 


Piszek, 
Inc.,  as 
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at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  South  Bend, 
Bruce  M.  Dolego,  a  Junior  at  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Annapolis,  and  Clifford  Martin,  a  grad- 
uate student  at  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity. 

The  arrangements  In  Poland  and  under- 
writing of  expenses  was  the  first  project  of 
the  Copernicus  Society.  The  report  of  thia 
pilgrimage  was  published  in  the  Smithsonian 
Magazine  in  March  and  will  be  continued  In 
the  April  Issue. 

The  highlight  of  this  year's  events,  ar- 
ranged by  the  Coi)ernlcvis  Society,  Is  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  original  instruments  used  by 
Nicholas  Copernicus  during  his  years  of  re- 
search and  discovery  at  the  Jagiellonlan  Uni- 
versity In  Cracow. 

These  spectacular  brass  Instruments  are  in 
a  perfect  state  of  preservation:  they  include 
armlUarles,  astrolabes  and  celestial  globes. 
The  exhibition  will  arrive  in  the  United 
States  during  the  first  week  of  April.  A 
press  preview  and  cocktail  Is  scheduled  for 
Friday,  April  6th.  At  this  event  Polish  vodka 
will  be  the  t>everage. 

The  public  opening  for  the  Instrument 
exhibit  Is  scheduled  for  Sunday,  April  8th. 
The  original  Copernicus  Instruments  will  also 
be  exhibited  in  the  following  cities:  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  Chi- 
cago, Ottawa,  Canada  and  London,  England. 

During  the  week  of  April  22  many  other 
significant  events  are  scheduled  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Copernicus  Society  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  On  Sunday,  April 
^,  the  op)ening  ceremonies  of  the  Cop)ernlcus 
Week  are  scheduled.  At  8:00  P.M.  a  muslcale 
of  chamber  ensemble  dimensions  will  be  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, music  by  Leo  Smlt,  with  narration 
by  Sir  Fred  Hoyle.  This  presentation  was 
underwritten  by  the  Copernicus  Society  of 
America  In  cooperation  with  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

On  Monday,  April  23,  at  12:30  P.M.  the 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States  will 
Issue  the  commemorative  Copernicus  Stamp. 
The  Invocation  for  this  commemoration  will 
be  given  by  Father  Walter  Zlemba,  President 
of  St.  Mary's  College,  Michigan. 

On  Tuesday,  at  8:00  P.M.  at  the  Regency 
Room  of  the  Shoreham  Hotel  a  banquet  will 
feature  the  meal  fare  of  Copernlcan  times. 
Two  medals  will  be  presented  at  this  banquet 
by  the  Copernicus  Society  of  America  to  the 
outstanding  scientific  scholars  of  the  year, 
Mr.  Jerzy  Neyman  and  Mr.  Edward  Rosen. 

On  Wednesday.  April  25th  the  Copernicus 
Society,  in  cooperation  with  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  is  sponsoring  a  concert  by  Leon 
Klrchner  conducting  players  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

During  the  month  of  April  an  exhibit  of 
the  Persistent  Crafts  of  Poland  will  also 
be  featured  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
This  Is  a  collection  of  art  and  artifacts  re- 
flecting Polish  Culture  from  the  rennalsance 
to  the  present  day.  This  exhibit  was  assem- 
bled by  Richard  Ahlborn  in  Poland  and  Is 
underwritten  by  the  Copernicus  Society  of 
America.  This  exhibit  will  travel  throughout 
the  United  States  following  Its  presentation 
at  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

During  late  summer,  the  Copernicus  So- 
ciety win  release  a  feature  movie,  Copernicus, 
for  television.  This  movie  was  filmed  in  Po- 
land and  Is  approximately  one  and  a  half 
hours  In  length.  At  the  present  time.  It  Is 
undergoing  editing  and  dubbing  into  Eng- 
lish. 

In  addition,  the  Copernicus  Society  has 
caused  a  book,  Copernicus  and  His  Epoch,  to 
be  published  and  Is  providing  Copernicus 
Lapel  Buttons  to  commemorate  the  year  of 
Copernicus. 

The  Copernicus  Society  headquarters  is  Box 
111,  EaglesvlUe,  Pa.  19408. 
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SUPPORT  FOR  THE  LEGAL 
SERVICES  PROGRAMS 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  28,  1973 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  municipal  council  of  the  city  of 
Jersey  City  on  March  6,  1973,  in  support 
of  continuing  the  legal  services  program 
after  June  30,  1973. 

As  you  know,  the  President  is  planning 
to  dismantle  all  programs  formerly  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  including  this  most 
valuable  legal  assistance  to  the  poor. 
There  are  many  individuals  in  this  coun- 
try who  will  no  longer  be  eligible  for  full 
due  process  of  the  law  only  because  they 
cannot  afiford  it. 

I  do  not  want  that  to  happen— and 
neither  do  the  officials  of  one  of  the 
larger  cities  in  the  coimtry.  They  know 
that  the  indigent  residents  of  their  city, 
and  of  the  entire  country,  will  be  the 
loser — and  so  will  we  all. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Resolution  Urging  the  Continuation  of 
Legal  Services  to  Indigent  Persons 

Counclimen  as  a  whole  offered,  and  moved 
adoption  of,  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas,  there  is  a  continuing  need  for 
legal  services  for  the  poor,  not  only  in  Jersey 
City,  Hudson  County  and  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  but  also  throughout  the  nation;  and 

Whereas,  there  are.  at  present,  federally 
funded  Legal  Services  Programs  to  meet  this 
need  In  Hudson  County,  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  and  each  of  the  states  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas,  the  Hudson  County  Legal  Services 
program  provides  legal  services  to  three  thou- 
sand Indigent  Jersey  City  residents  each  year 
which  represents  57%  of  the  total  number  of 
cases  It  handles  each  year;  and 

Whereas,  these  federally  funded  Legal 
Services  programs  provide  counsel  for  the 
everyday  legal  problems  facing  the  poor  In- 
cluding family,  consumer,  housing,  employ- 
ment, social  security  and  veterans  matters; 
and 

Whereas,  these  legal  services  will  not  be 
available  to  the  Indigent  residents  of  Jersey 
City,  Hudson  County,  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  each  of  the  states  of  the  United  States 
If  the  Legal  Services  program  is  terminated; 
and 

Whereas,  the  continuation  of  these  Legal 
Services  program  has  been  seriously  threat- 
ened by  the  federal  government;  now,  there- 
fore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Municipal  Council 
of  the  City  of  Jersey  City  that  it  continues 
to  support  the  need  for  adequate  legal  serv. 
ices  to  the  poor  of  Hudson  County,  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  and  each  of  the  other  states 
of  the  United  States. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  be  and  he  is  hereby 
urged  to  continue  the  Legal  Services  pro- 
gram after  June  30,  1973. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States;  Mr.  Howard 
Phillips,  the  Acting  Director  of  O.E.O;  Wil- 
liam T.  Cahlll,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey;  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams  and 
Senator  William  P,  Case,  the  United  States 


Senators  from  New  Jersey;  Congressman 
Domlnick  V.  Daniels  and  Congressman  Henry 
Helstockl,  the  two  U.S.  Congressmen  whose 
districts  encompass  Hudson  County;  Mr. 
Martin  L.  Haines,  President  of  the  New  Jersey 
Bar  Association  and  Mr.  Martin  J.  Brenner, 
President  of  the  Hudson  County  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 
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and  their  desire  to  maintain  their  heri- 
tage. That  time  inevitably  will  come. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF  NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  28,  1973 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  live  in 
a  period  when  men  pointedly  seek  out 
and  reaffirm  their  ethnic  heritage.  This 
is  not  merely  a  throwback  to  tribalism  in 
an  age  of  rootlessness.  In  many  respects 
it  is  a  dramatic  illustration  of  the  viabil- 
ity of  Individual  cultures,  language,  and 
ways  of  life. 

In  many  places  across  the  globe,  giant 
nation  states  have  arisen,  dominating 
ancient  peoples  and  demanding  that  they 
bend  the  knee  to  science,  modem  cul- 
ture, and  what  is  decreed  by  a  central 
government. 

Some  nation  states,  such  as  our  own, 
while  composed  of  a  variety  of  nationali- 
ties, have  never  sought  to  repress  their 
unique  expression  of  ethnic  identity. 

Unfortunately,  this  has  not  been  the 
case  in  a  number  of  other  coimtries,  par- 
ticularly the  Soviet  Union. 

Russia's  leaders  have  sought  the  ho- 
mogenlzation  of  Its  many  peoples  into  a 
bland  blend  of  conformity,  whose  one 
dominant  theme  was  adherence  to  Marx- 
ist and  Leninist  thinking  and  endeavor. 
Many  such  groups  have  silently  re- 
fused to  bend  their  collective  and  in- 
dividual knees  to  this  kind  of  pressure. 
The  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  re- 
markable for  their  resistance.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  Ukrainians  and  Lithuan- 
ians, among  others. 

Still  another  such  group  are  the  Bye- 
lorussians, who  constitute  a  very  unique 
group  in  the  Soviet  Union.  This  ancient 
people  has  long  maintained  its  tradi- 
tions, culture,  education,  and  art,  even 
in  the  face  of  persistent  and  harsh  at- 
tempts to  end  their  uniqueness  on  the 
part  of  the  regime. 

After  the  Romanoff  dynasty  found  its 
doom  in  the  throes  of  World  War  I,  old 
Russia  split  up  into  a  series  of  quasi- 
independent  states,  each  one  seeking  to 
reaffirm  the  ethnic  and  cultural  identity 
of  its  dominant  group. 

The  Soviet  regime  ruthlessly  stamped 
out  such  efforts  at  independence.  One 
such  state  was  proclaimed  on  March  25, 
1918,  known  as  Byelorussia.  Crushed 
militarily,  it  has  been  a  component  of 
the  Soviet  Union  since.  However,  like  so 
many  fiercely  independent  peoples, 
physical  dismemberment  of  a  state  is 
not  the  end  of  the  story.  Byelorussian 
individuality  has  remained  aUve  and  well 
In  that  area  and  abroad,  in  the  emlgree 
communities. 
On  this  day,  we  remember  their  efforts 


FOREST  SERVICE  REORGANIZATION 

HON.  GUNN  McKAY 

OF   trTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  28,  1973 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over  a 
year  I  have  questioned  the  Forest  Service 
about  possible  plans  for  realining  for- 
est regions.  These  plans  would  split  the 
intermountain  forest  region,  and  jeop- 
ardize proper  management  of  the  for- 
ests. Regrettably.  I  feel  that  the  Forest 
Service  has  every  intention  of  pursuing 
such  a  course. 

The  Forest  Service  remains  one  of  the 
few  Federal  agencies  which  does  not  con- 
form to  the  10  standard  Federal  regions, 
even  though  it  is  a  clearly  stated  admin- 
istration goal  to  bring  all  Federal  agen- 
cies into  this  conformity.  The  regional- 
ization  plan  is  supported  because  admin- 
istrative costs  and  duplication  which  the 
Forest  Service  claims  could  be  eliminated. 
But  this  move  would  fragment  the  inter- 
mountain region,  with  Utah  offices  mov- 
ing to  Denver,  Idaho  forest  supervision 
to  Portland,  and  Nevada  offices  to  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  position  of  the  Forest 
Service  seemed  clear  to  me  at  a  recent 
meeting  I  had  with  the  Deputy  Chief 
Forester.  Although  no  firm  decision  has 
been  made,  nor  any  date  for  regional  con- 
formity set,  the  Forest  Service  has  com- 
pleted a  study  which  indicates  that  such 
a  move  is  feasible.  No  absolute  figures  are 
available,  but  the  move  would  likely 
eliminate  more  than  200  positions  in 
northern  Utah.  I  have  requested  a  copy 
of  this  study,  but  thus  far  the  Forest 
Service  has  refused  to  provide  it,  claim- 
ing it  is  only  a  working  document  at  this 
stage. 

I  am  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  pros- 
pect of  job  or  service  reductions  in  Utah, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  the  Forest  Service 
is  working  under  budgetary  pressure, 
with  a  shrinking  budget  and  demands  for 
increased  services.  I  would  have  expected 
the  administration  to  be  responsive  to 
this  dilemma,  but  the  President  has 
sharply  reduced  Forest  Service  budget 
requests.  Funds  for  forest  roads  and 
trails  were  reduced  to  half  of  what  was 
budgeted  last  year.  Reforestation  was 
cut  by  $8  million,  and  the  operating 
budget  was  trimmed  by  $58  million. 
Clearly,  the  Forest  Service  is  imder  pres- 
sure. 

But  I  am  convinced  reglonalization  Is 
not  the  answer.  The  intermountain  re- 
gion was  laid  out  to  conform  to  geo- 
graphic and  natural  boundaries,  not  to 
satisfy  bureaucratic  convenience.  It  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  the  quality  of  forest 
management  would  suffer  in  such  a  drive 
for  economy. 

Any  more  would  itself  require  tremen- 
dous expense,  and  money  for  such  a  move 
has  not  been  programed  into  this  year's 
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budget.  Should  the  Forest  Service  move 
this  year,  using  regular  operating  money 
to  do  so,  I  would  be  very  much  opposed 
to  a  supplemental  appropriations  from 
Congress  to  replace  these  fimds.  As  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  which  han- 
dles funding  for  the  Forest  Service,  I 
have  made  my  position  clear  to  Forest 
Service  officials. 


MY  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  FREEDOM 


HON.  RAY  THORNTON 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  28,  1973 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  is  a  speech  written  by  Miss 
Margaret  Louise  Kendall,  Monticello, 
Ark.  Miss  Kendall  is  Arkansas'  winner 
in  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Voice 
of  Democracy  Contest  for  1973 : 

My  Responsibility  to  Freedom 
The  American  Democracy  is  made  up  of 
the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  peo- 
ple. There  has  been  few  types  of  govern- 
ments where  it  has  been  possible  for  the 
people  to  rule,  to  make  laws  and  to  enforce 
the  laws,  or  to  elect  their  own  officials. 

Individual  Importance,  equaUty  of  all  men. 
compromise,  majority  rule  and  minority 
rights,  and  individual  freedom,  these  five 
thlnps  are  all  essential  In  making  our  Amer- 
ican Democracy  what  It  is  today. 

In  order  for  a  Young  American  to  know 
what  responsibilities  he  has  in  maintaining 
freedom,  he  must  first  know  what  freedom 
Is.  As  a  young  American,  I  believe  freedom, 
to  me.  Is  the  right  to  express  my  ideals  on 
a  moral  point  of  view  without  being  penal- 
ized by  society.  For  almost  two  hundred 
years  Democracy  has  been  our  American  way 
of  life.  We  as  Americans,  young  and  old, 
have  not  gained  our  freedom  by  sitting 
down  and  waiting  for  it.  Our  "Pounding 
Fathers"  fought  a  bloody  revolution  which 
lasted  seven  years  to  gain  freedom  for 
themselves,  and  us,  their  future  children. 
Even  then  the  true  meaning  of  freedom 
was  not  realized,  that  Today  "we",  as  Amer- 
icans are  beginning  to  realize  the  meaning  of 
freedom  as  it  Is  guaranteed  In  the  Consti- 
tution. For  example.  Young  Americans  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty  are 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  and  the 
Twenty-sixth  Amendment  have  the  right  to 
vote  In  all  local,  state,  and  federal  elections. 
I  believe  this  is  the  right  step  taken  to  the 
road  of  Individual  freedom  for  the  Young 
People  of  America. 

As  a  Young  American  a  responsibility  1 
believe  I  have  In  maintaining  FREEDOM  is 
to  be  informed  on  federal,  state,  and  local 
community  issues,  to  be  educated  so  that 
OUR  Democratic  form  of  government  can 
survive.  I  have  the  responsibility  of  becom- 
ing Involved  In  activities  such  as  civic  or- 
ganization, politics,  and  school  programs. 
The  greatest  responsibility,  I  believe  I  have 
as  a  Young  American  in  maintaining  my 
FREEDOM  Is  to  support  the  Constitution. 

As  a  Young  American  the  actions  I  would 
like  to  take  In  fulfilling  my  personal  respon- 
sibility to  the  preservation  of  FREEDOM  are 
In  learning  to  face  reality,  not  only  to  ac- 
cept the  subjective,  but  also  the  objective 
Issues  facing  my  country  today.  Another  ac- 
tion I  would  like  to  take  in  fulfilling  my  per- 
sonal responsibility  to  the  oreservatlon  of 
FREEDOM  Is  In  respect  for  Its" local,  state  and 
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federal  laws.  I  believe  If  the  fjeo 
lea  do  not  respect  the  laws  established 
the  Country,  there  would  be  no 
there  would  be  Anarchy  Instead, 
tion  I  would  like  to  take  as  a  Yoi^ng 
can  In  fulfllllng  my  personal  re 
to  the  preservation  of  FREEDOM 
tice  Patriotism.  All  of  which  I  c^n 
the  last  stanza  of  the  "American 
William  Tyler  Page.  I  quote: 

"Therefore.  I   believe   it   Is  my  djity   to  my 

country. 
To  love  it,  to  support  Its  Constitiitlon, 
To  obey  Its  laws,  to  respect  its  fla?. 
And  to  defend  it  against  all  enen  les.' 
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As  a  Young  American  the 
like  to  take  to  prepare  myself  to 
effective  citizen  are,  to  respect 
others,  to  be  tolerant,  and  to 
clsms.  to  develop  values  and 
to  vote  In  all  elections,  and  to 
local,  state,  and  federal  government 

Therefore,  I  as  a  Young  Amerl(  an  believe 
that  the  future  of  American  Denr  ocracy  lies 
In  my  hands  and  I  will  do  my  best  ^o  retain  it. 

Thank  you. 
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Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Si  eaker, 
March  11,  1973. 1  had  the  pleas  ire 
tending  the  celebration  markini ', 
ordination  anniversary  of  Rt. 
Gordon  G.  Gutman,  and  the 
versary  of  St.  Christine  Parish 
was  established  by  Monsignor 

Monsignor  Gutman  was  honored 
people  of  St.  Christine  parish 
of   Yoimgstown   for  his  dedlckted 
selfish  service  to  the  holy  priepthood 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

During  the  ceremony,  Monsignor 
man  received  the  praise  and 
Youngstown  City  Prosecutor  Vincent 
martin,  who  spoke  in  behalf 
rishioners.  The  Honorable  Jack 
mayor  of  Youngstown,  and 
President  William  Wade 
olution   declaring   Marcl- 
•'Monsignor  Gutman  Day' 
Youngstown. 

The  members  of  the  "40-20 
for   Monsignor   Gutman,"    w 
work  made  the  occasion  a  grea(t 
were: 

Jack    Hanlon,    cochairman; 
O'Nesti,  cochairman;  Pa-  Alesii 
Terpak,  Howard  Satsinger.  Virginia 
lins,  and  Al  Tauss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  a  bio 
Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Gutman  and  a 
St.  Christine  parish  in  the 
time: 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Gord*n  G.  GirtMAN 

EDtlCATION 

St.  Mary  Seminary,  Cleveland,  OSlo. 
Ordained  by  Bishop  Joseph  Sc|irembs  on 
March  11.  1933,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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APPOUrrMKNTS 

Assistant.  St.  John  Parish,  Canton,  Ohio, 
March  17,  1933. 

Pastor,  St.  Joseph  Parish,  Maximo,  Ohio, 
July  13,  1944. 

Pastor,  St.  Christine  Parish,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  March  27.  1953. 

Domestic  Prelate,  April  28.  1961. 

SPECIAL   ASSIGNMENTS 

August  4.  1947^uly  11.  1949.  Chaplain 
Knights  of  Columbus  Alliance  Council  No. 
558. 

1960 — Member,  Diocesan  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

June  19,  1969-present,  Pro-Synodal  Judge. 

April  24,  1969-preBent,  Diocesan  Consultor. 

The  BiBTH  of  a  Parish 

In  Passion  Week  1953,  the  Rev.  Gordon 
G.  Gutman,  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  Church. 
MaKlmo,  Ohio,  was  given  an  assignment  to 
establish  a  new  Parish  on  Youngstown 's 
southwest  side. 

After  one  announcement  In  the  Vindicator, 
305  people  found  their  way  to  Pioneer  Pavi- 
lion in  Mill  Creek  Park  on  a  brisk  Easter 
Sunday  to  take  part  In  the  celebration  of 
the  Birthday  Mass  of  this  new  Parish. 

After  three  Sundays,  the  Parish  had  out- 
grown the  PavloUon  and  moved  to  Idora  Park 
BaUroom  for  summer  Masses  and  then 
Princeton  Jr.  High  School  for  the  fall  and 
winter.  By  Christmas.  350  families  had  reg- 
istered as  parishioners. 

Enthusiasm  and  friendliness  ranked  high 
among  the  members  of  the  newly  formed 
Altar-Rosary  Society  and  Holy  Name  Society. 
They  set  into  motion  many  activities.  Other 
eager  groups  held  home  card  parties,  chil- 
dren's shows,  lawn  parties,  bake  sales, 
monthly  raffles,  spaghetti  dinners,  and  min- 
strel shows  with  proceeds  going  to  our 
building  fund.  Our  first  pledge  campaign 
amounted  to  $100,000. 

The  ground  breaking  was  held  on  Sunday, 
March  28.  1954.  on  seven  acres  of  land  on 
South  Schenley  Avenue  donated  by  John  and 
Fred  Shutrump.  This  new  Parish  was  named 
after  their  mother's  patron  saint,  St.  Chris- 
tina. Symbols  commemorating  the  life  of  St. 
Christine  are  used  on  the  outside  face  design 
of  the  original  building  which  was  to  be  a 
church  and  school. 

Even  before  the  building  was  started,  plans 
had  to  be  cut  down  to  fit  the  budget.  The 
rectory  was  built  by  many  parishioners  vol- 
unteering their  services.  The  first  Mass  said 
In  the  new  church  was  Midnight  Mass, 
Christmas,  1954. 

The  original  school  had  ten  classrooms. 
In  1967.  fourteen  more  rooms  were  added 
and  in  1960.  due  to  a  still  growing  enroll- 
ment, eight  more  rooms  were  completed. 
Again  many  faithful  parishioners  donated 
their  time  and  talents  to  help  with  the  paint- 
ing and  laying  tile  in  the  church  and  school. 

The  convent  was  built  In  1955  and  ex- 
panded to  Its  present  size  in  1957.  The  school 
is  staffed  by  the  Daughters  of  Charity  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  and  many  dedicated  lay 
teachers. 

With  the  help  of  our  many  organizations 
and  continued  support  financially  by  the 
parishioners,  the  goal  of  a  new  and  perma- 
nent church  was  met.  In  August.  1964.  the 
transfer  was  made  to  the  spacious  and  beau- 
tiful new  church  building.  Dedication  was 
held  on  November  1.  1964,  Bishop  Emmet  M. 
Walsh  officiating. 

These  last  ten  years  have  seen  the  parish 
grow  to  2,000  families.  Our  present  school 
enrolls  1,000  children.  Many  parish  organiza- 
tions have  helped  In  the  parish  growth  over 
these  past  twenty  years.  Thanks  and  appre- 
ciation go  out  to  all: 

Infant  of  Prague   Guild,  St.  Vincent  de 
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Paul,  Holy  Name  Society,  Altar-Rosary  So- 
ciety, Cub  and  Boy  Scouts.  Bus  Club,  Bingo 
Workers,  Booster  Club,  Choir,  Pizza  Mothers. 

C.Y.O..  Senior  Citizens.  Our  Lady  of  Patlma 
Garden  Club,  Home  and  School  Association, 
Quilting  Mothers,  Ushers  Club.  I^stlval 
Workers.  Monthly  Raffle  Committee,  Pariah 
Councils,  CCD  Teachers,  Legion  of  Mary. 

Our  sincere  thanks  to  all  the  people  of 
Saint  Christine  Parish  who  helped  over  the 
years  make  this  day  "a  day  to  remember." 


DEMOCRATS  AND  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  28,  1973 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  vidth 
the  current  talk  of  dismantling  our  de- 
fense establishment  and  devoting  all  this 
unnecessary  spending  to  social  programs, 
it  is  time  to  take  stock  of  why  we  need 
to  maintain  our  defense  posture  and  its 
importance  to  our  national  well-being. 
The  following  commentary  by  Joseph 
Alsop  provides  considerable  food  for 
thought  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
carefully  consider  his  conclusions. 

The  article  follows: 

Democrats  and  National  Defense 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Nowadays,  In  the  dark  hours  before  dawn, 
you  sometimes  wonder  whether  a  lot  of  vir- 
tuous Americans  do  not  actually  want  to  see 
their  country  defeated.  Consider,  to  begin 
with,  the  powerful  drive  now  taking  shape 
among  the  liberal  Democrats  In  Congress  to 
dismantle  the  national  defense. 

Then  consider  a  few  other  things  of  some 
significance,  like  the  dreadful  surprise  that 
followed  hard  on  the  heels  of  the  first  round 
of  SALT  talks.  The  surprise  took  the  form 
of  a  Soviet  test,  demurely  delayed  until  the 
first  SALT  round  was  over,  of  a  submarlne- 
laimched  ballistic  missile  with  a  range  of 
about  4,500  miles. 

The  surprise  was  dreadful  for  several  rea- 
sons. To  begin  with,  the  range  of  this  new 
submarine-launched  missile  exceeds  by 
around  1,000  mUes  the  maximum  that  had 
been  considered  possible  by  the  American 
scientific  analysts.  The  first  SALT  agreement 
was  squarely  based  on  the  U.S.  analysts' 
predictions,  which  have  now  turned  out  to 
be  poppycock. 

Then,  too,  the  Soviet  test  proved  that  In 
the  first  round  of  SALT  talks,  the  Soviet 
negotiators  had  been  grossly  misleading,  If 
not  directly  untruthful.  They  had  pleaded 
that  their  submarine  launched  ballistic  mis- 
siles had  a  much  shorter  range  than  the 
comparable  American  weapons.  They  had 
stressed  the  complex  operational  factors  that 
make  an  Increase  of  range  almost  exactly 
equivalent  to  an  increase  of  number.  In  the 
case  of  strategic  missiles  launched  from  sub- 
marines. 

Hence  the  Soviets  had  claimed  they  had 
a  right  to  a  lot  more  submarine-launched 
missiles  than  the  United  States.  This  claim, 
made  in  the  sacred  name  of  "parity,"  was 
In  fact  recognized.  Under  SALT  I,  the  Soviets 
are  allowed  to  build  up  to  a  total  of  950  sub- 
marine launched  nuclear  missiles,  whereas 
the  United  States  is  held  to  a  level  of  about 
600  such  missiles. 

Now.  however,  the  Soviets  have  a  subma- 
rine launched  missile  of  much  longer  range 
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than  any  In  the  U.S.  arsenal,  either  In  exist 
ence  or  in  prospect.  Its  present  accxiracy  has 
been  questioned,  but  accuracy  can  always 
be  improved.  With  missiles  of  such  range, 
moreover,  Soviet  nuclear  submarines  can 
lurk  In  the  Bering  Sea  or  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk, 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  U.S.  sea  s\irvelllance, 
and  thence  loft  their  missiles  to  almost  aU 
the  most  vital  American  targets! 

In  Bvun,  this  single  Soviet  missile  test  be- 
tokens a  coming  change  In  the  strategic  bal- 
ance that  ought  to  give  the  creeps  to  any 
liberal  Democrat  who  gives  a  pin  about  his 
country's  future.  Instead,  one  of  the  prime 
aims  of  the  liberal  Democratic  attack,  now 
being  organized  in  the  Senate,  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  US.  Trident  program.  This  Is  the 
program,  of  course,  intended  to  give  this 
country  greater  and  less  vulnerable  sea- 
borne nuclear  striking  power. 

One  of  the  main  objections  to  Trident, 
naturally.  Is  that  the  new  missiles  will  be 
MIRVed — In  other  words,  will  have  multiple 
warheads  capable  of  being  Independently 
targeted  The  doctrine  of  the  virtuous  Is  that 
If  the  United  States  goes  on  MIRVlng  Its  mis- 
Biles,  the  Soviets  will  then  be  driven  to  MZRV 
their  missiles.  Tills,  once  again.  Is  purest 
goose  talk. 

Soviet  nuclear  missiles  are  not  MIRVed 
today,  simply  because  Soviet  mlssUe  devel- 
opment took  a  wrong  turn  a  good  many  years 
ago.  To  MIRV  a  missile  successfully,  you 
have  to  put  a  complex  miniaturized  com- 
puter on  board  the  missile.  For  detailed 
guidance,  the  Soviets  Instead  relied  for  a  long 
time  on  computer-systems  at  the  launch 
point,  rather  than  using  on-board  computers. 

Throughout  much  of  the  first  round  of 
SALT  talks,  however,  it  Was  already  perfectly 
clear  that  the  Soviets  were  working,  all  out, 
to  correct  this  past  error — and  thus  to  MIRV. 
Another  recent  Soviet  missile  test  has  shown, 
furthermore,  that  the  Soviets  have  already 
achieved  considerable  success  in  this  inten- 
sive effort. 

The  new  mlssUe  tested  Is  called  the  8S-17. 
It  has  an  on-board  computer  and  a  range 
of  6,000  miles.  It  can  even  be  regarded  as  a 
new  "counterforce  weapon."  But  the  main 
point  is  that  the  new  missile  is  a  long  step 
In  the  direction  of  much  more  widespread 
Soviet  MIRVlng,  which  the  goose-talkers  say 
we  must  not  "stimulate."  In  such  matters, 
the  Soviets  need  no  stimulation. 

The  goose-talkers  still  quack  about 
"parity."  In  reality,  another  question  already 
faces  us.  How  will  the  Soviets  behave.  If  and 
when  they  are  allowed  to  acquire  a  heavy  pre- 
dominance of  nuclear  striking  power?  Any 
sensible  man  ought  to  be  able  to  figure  out 
the  answer  to  that  question.  And  the  ques- 
tion Indicates  where  the  Soviets  are  heading. 
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labor  disputes  between  management  and 
the  unions.  These  are  not,  and  should 
not  be,  considered  as  labor  disputes  in 
the  American  tradition  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. What  we  are  witnessing  is  de- 
liberate and  wanton  sabotage  by  irre- 
sp>onsible  elements  of  our  society.  The 
issue  at  stake  is  an  indiyidual's  right  to 
conduct  his  business  free  of  violence  and 
terror. 

I  maintain  that  we  all  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  condemn  the  tactics  of  violence 
and  terror  when  used  for  any  purpose, 
including  their  use  as  a  tool  in  labor- 
management  negotiations. 


MEMPHIS,  TENN..  VA  HOSPITAL 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 


OF  TENNESSEE 


JOB    SITE    VIOLENCE 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  28.  1973 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  speak  out  on  the  problem  of  Job  site 
violence  which  is  having  serious  conse- 
quences on  our  construction  industry. 
Violent  attacks  on  nonunion  construc- 
tion sites  are  no  longer  isolated  instances 
perpetrated  by  a  handful  of  individuals. 
During  the  past  12-month  period  more 
than  100  separate  incidents  of  violence, 
vandalism,  and  destruction  of  property 
as  well  as  personal  assaults  were  re- 
ported. 

In  the  past,  these  violent  occurrences 
have  been  too  often  passed  off  as  simple 
CXIX 638— Part  8 
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Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  submit  for  the  Record  to- 
day, articles  which  appeared  in  the  Com- 
mercial Appeal  on  March  9,  1973,  and 
the  Memphis  Press  Scimitar  on  March 
8, 1973. 

Both  of  these  items  concern  our  fine 
Veterans'  Administration  Hospital  at 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  unfavor- 
able stories  have  recently  been  printed 
concerning  the  operation  of  our  VA  hos- 
pitals, I  felt  that  it  would  be  of  interest 
for  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  read 
these  stories  concerning  the  VA  Hospital 
at  Memphis,  Tenn. : 

[Prom  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar, 
Mar.  8,  1973) 
Memphis  VA  Hospttal  Sats  No  Fund 
Cutbacks  Here  Yet 
The  director  of  the  Memphis  VA  Hospital 
said  today  the  923 -bed  facility  has  suffered 
no  staffing  shortages  or  patient  overloads  be- 
cause of  any  funding  cutbacks. 

"We  are  adequately  funded  to  the  point 
we  can  give  a  reasonably  high  level  of  pa- 
tient care,"  said  John  B.  Byrd,  the  hospital 
director.  "We  have  not  been  cut  back  In  any 
areas  of  funding  and  don't  anticipate  any 
funding  problems  In  the  future." 

Byrd  was  responding  to  a  report  that  Con- 
gressional Investigators  studying  the  massive 
VA  system  had  found  that  funding  cuts  had 
caused  a  pattern  of  neglect  that  endangers 
the  wellbelng  of  thousands  of  patients. 

The  confidential  report  was  prepared  for 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  by  staff 
Investigators  who  reported  they  talked  to 
VA  officials  in  Washington  and  in  14  of  the 
168  hospitals  across  the  country.  Byrd  was 
not  Interviewed. 

Byrd  said  the  daily  patient  bed  census.  In- 
stead of  declining.  Is  above  average — 801 
patients  on  an  average  day,  and  all  of  the 
hospital  has  remained  open. 

He  said  the  staffing  ratio  remains  the  same 
and  has  not  dropped  in  recent  years.  The  em- 
ploye-to-patlent  ratio,  he  said.  Is  1.5  em- 
ployes to  each  patient. 

The  report  alleged  that  an  aUlng  veteran 
must  wait  weeks  or  months  for  admission 
to  one  of  the  168  Veterans  Administration 
hospitals.  Once  there,  he  Is  likely  to  suffer 
from  cramped  quarters  and  may  seldom  see 
a  nurse,  according  to  the  report.  Conditions 
at  some  hospitals  were  reported  so  bad  that 
a  patient  may  leave  In  worse  shape  than 
when  he  was  admitted. 
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A  copy  of  the  report  was  obtained  Wed- 
nesday by  The  Associated  Press. 

Ultimately,  the  report  said,  the  blame 
falls  on  the  White  House  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  for  refusing  to  allow  VA 
hospitals  to  hire  enough  employes  to  meet 
patient  needs  and  for  blocking  expansion  of 
hospital  facilities. 

The  OMB,  in  the  Interest  of  saving  money 
may  even  force  29  VA  hospitals  to  close  by 
1975  and  may  Intend  to  force  the  VA  out  of 
the  hospital  business  entirely,  the  report  sug- 
gested. 

Describing  staff  shortages,  the  report  said 
"nursing  personnel  are  working  at  abnormal- 
ly high  pace  because  of  understaffing"  and 
"many  essential  nursing  procedures  either 
are  not  performed  or  not  done  properly." 

The  report  noted  that  the  VA  claimed  to 
have  98,297  operating  beds  as  of  last  Dec.  31, 
but  the  Investigators  said  the  figure  may  be 
padded  by  as  many  as  2.000. 

[Prom  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)    Commercial 

Appeal,  Mar.  9.  1973] 

Slash  in  VA  HosprrAL  Funds  Is  Unlikely 

To  Hit  Memphis 

A  possible  cutback  In  funds  to  Veterans 
Administration  Hospitals  will  not  affect  the 
Memphis  facility,  John  Byrd,  VA  hospital 
administrator  here,  said  yesterday. 

Mr.  Byrd's  comment  came  after  a  report 
for  a  House  appropriations  subcommittee 
said  the  Nixon  administration's  proposed 
1974  VA  budget  will  cause  conditions  to  de- 
teriorate and  may  even  close  some  VA 
hospitals. 

"Based  on  Informal  information  we've  re- 
ceived, we  anticipate  our  1974  budget  will 
be  at  the  same  level  as  the  1973  budget,"  Mr 
Byrd  said. 

"No,  we  don't  anticipate  any  cutbacks.  In 
fact,  we  anticipate  an  expansion  to  take  care 
of  the  Increased  demands  for  service  here," 
he  said. 

Mr.  Byrd,  however,  said  the  hospital  has 
not  received  Its  1974  "target  allowance"— the 
amount  it  can  spend  next  year. 

■We  expect  to  receive  the  target  allowance 
by  the  end  of  the  month." 

The  report,  critical  of  the  VA  hospital  sys- 
tem, said  thousands  of  veterans  suffer  from 
a  dangerotis  lack  of  care  in  some  VA 
hospitals. 

The  report  further  alleged  the  VA  has  at- 
tempted to  conceal  hospital  conditions  by 
distorting  records  and  by  falsifying  the  true 
number  of  beds  available  for  patients. 

It  said  that  as  of  last  Dec.  31,  the  VA  was 
listing  98,297  beds  In  Its  168  hospitals.  But 
the  report  said  the  operating  beds  are  not 
all  in  active  service. 

Mr.  Byrd  said  such  was  not  the  case  here. 

"We  have  923  operational  beds  and  an  aver- 
age dally  census  of  801  patients  for  fiscal 
year  1973." 


A   LITTLE   RAY  OF   SUNSHINE 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 


OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  28,  1973 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr,  Speaker,  we 
gravely  meet  and  seriously  contemplate 
the  future  of  our  constitutional  democ- 
racy, we  discuss  the  problems  that  seem 
to  confront  the  very  survival  of  some 
elements  of  our  Nation.  Our  minds  are 
filled  only  with  the  weighty  matters  of 
State.  But  every  so  often  a  piece  of  our 
daily  mail  can  contain  a  little  ray  of  sun- 
shine that  brightens  our  day  and  reminds 
us  there  is  a  lighter  side  to  life.  Howard 
Thlelemler  wrote  me  just  such  a  letter 
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recently  and  I  wish  to  sharf  It  with  my 
coUeag^ues  today: 

Dtar  Bill  Alexanokh:   I  am 
letter  to  say  tbat  you  have  mj 
on  one  of  the  Tax  Credit  BUlp 
BUI  HJt.  49. 

By  the  way,  I  Included  a 
tbougbt  that  it  might  get  prett; 
ing  all  of  these  letters. 
The  rain  makes  everything  beautiful, 
It  makes  everything  blue. 
If  the  rain  makes  everything 
Why  doesn't  It  rain  on  you." 


AMENDMENT  TO  PEEIMTT 
VOLUNTARY  PRA'::^K 


HON.  WILMER  MI!  [ELL 


writing  this 
full  support 
.  Tax  Credit 

imall  joke.  I 
boring  read- 


beautiful. 


Howard. 


or    NORTH    CAROLIN4 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE 


PATTVES 


Wednesday.  March  28\  1973 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker  J I  am  today 
Introducing  a  joint  resolutiom  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  permit  vol- 
imtary  prayer  in  America's  public 
schools  and  other  public  places. 

I  liave  offered  this  same  p,mendment 
in  both  the  91st  and  92d  jcongresses, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  we  have  come  closer  to 
passage  each  time  we  have  reintroduced 
the  measure.  J 

I  recall  particularly  the  ieen  disap- 
pointment I  felt  when  this  resolution 
was  defeated  narrowly  in  the  House 
during  the  last  Congress,  and  I  recall 


as  well  the  disappointment 


felt  by  my 


constituents  in  North  Carolina's  Fifth 
Congressional  District  and  jy  millions 
of  Americans  throughout  th^  Nation  on 
that  occasion. 

I  believe  the  membership  ot  the  House 
In  this  93d  Congress  will  provide  the 
margin  needed  for  victory  ir  this  cause 
which  I,  and  many  of  my  dlptinguished 
colleagues,  have  fought  for  $o  long. 

As  I  have  said  on  severe^  occasions 
in  the  past,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  km  person- 
silly  convinced  that  the  authors  of  the 
Constitution  had  no  intention  of  for- 
bidding public  prayer,  or  o  abridging 
any  religious  freedom.  Tills  is  the  true 
meaning  and  purpose  of  the  first 
amendment,  as  I  read  it. 

But  the  covirts  have  disagreed  with 
this  opinion  In  a  series  of  d(!cislons  be- 
ginning 10  years  ago.  In  1971,  for  ex- 
ample, the  local  school  board  in  Leyden, 
Mass..  passed  a  resolution  pioviding  for 
a  5-minute  period  of  voluni  ary  prayer 
before  school  classes  began.  The  State 
supreme  court  struck  down  that  resolu- 
tion as  unconstitutional,  and  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  on  October  12.  1971,  re- 
fused to  disturb  the  loMer  court's 
decision. 

The  courts  have  said  the  authors  of 
the  Constitution  did  not  appi  ove  of  pub- 
lic prayer,  despite  the  fact  hat  at  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1787,  every 
session  was  liegxm  with  a  puDlic  prayer, 
as  suggested  by  Benjamin  rranklin. 

The  courts  have  said  that  the  invoca- 
tion of  God's  blessing  thro(ugh  public 
prayer  is  not  consistent  wltil  our  herit- 
age of  religious  freedom,  desp  Ite  the  fact 
that  not  one  of  the  37  Presic  ents  of  the 
United  States  has  assumed  ti  e  "splendid 
misery"  of  that  OfiBce  wlthoi  t  first  call- 
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Ing  on  the  Almighty — ^In  the  presence  of 
their  coimtrymen — to  guide  and  sustain 
them. 

And  now  efforts  are  being  made  to 
remove  the  right  of  prayer  and  public 
worship  from  the  White  House  itself  and 
from  the  space  flights  of  Americans. 
These  efforts  must  not  succeed. 

Prom  antiquity  to  our  modem  age,  the 
hand  of  God  has  been  the  most  sig^ilfi- 
cant  Infiuence  on  the  works  of  man. 

The  Bible,  In  the  33d  Psalm,  reminds 
us  that  "blessed  Is  the  nation  where  God 
Is  the  Lord." 

As  a  nation  whose  motto  Is  "In  God 
We  Trust,"  we  have,  in  less  than  two 
centuries,  grown  to  be  the  mightiest  and 
freest  and  greatest  Nation  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  These  two  facts  cannot. 
In  my  estimation,  be  reconciled  as  merely 
coincidental. 

If  we  are  to  do  God's  work  and  serve 
His  purpose  in  this  Nation,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  must  preserve  the  right  to  call  upon 
God  publicly  and  seek  His  guidance 
openly  and  confidently,  not  covertly  and 
not  In  fear  of  legal  reprisal. 

For  any  other  situation  to  prevail  to 
tills  country  Is  a  travesty  of  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  rather 
than  a  fulfillment  of  it. 

That  amendment  guarantees  the  right 
to  free  exercise  of  religion.  But  the  series 
of  court  decisions  I  mentioned  has  called 
that  right  into  question,  and  the  amend- 
ment I  am  proposing  is  intended  to  re- 
assert the  right  to  call  upon  God  how- 
ever, whenever,  and  wherever  one 
chooses. 

I  urge  the  expeditious  consideration 
of  this  resolution,  and  I  look  forward 
with  millions  of  Americans  to  Its  passage 
and  ratification. 
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MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  28,  1973 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  3  years,  I  have  reminded  my  col- 
leagues daily  of  the  plight  of  our  pris- 
oners of  war.  Now,  for  most  of  us,  the 
war  is  over.  Yet  despite  the  cease-fire 
agreement's  provisions  for  the  release  of 
all  prisoners,  fewer  than  600  of  the  more 
than  1,900  men  who  were  lost  while  on 
active  duty  in  Southeast  Asia  have  been 
identified  by  the  enemy  as  alive  and 
captive.  The  remaining  1,220  men  are 
still  missing  in  action. 

A  child  asks:  "Where  is  Daddy?"  A 
mother  asks:  "How  is  my  son?"  A  wife 
wonders :  "Is  my  husband  alive  or  dead?" 
How  long? 

Until  those  men  are  accounted  for, 
their  families  will  continue  to  undergo 
the  special  suffering  reserved  for  the  rel- 
atives of  those  who  simply  disappear 
without  a  trace,  the  living  lost,  the  dead 
with  graves  unmarked.  For  their  fam- 
ilies, peace  brings  no  respite  from  frus- 
tration, anxiety,  and  uncertainty.  Some 
can  look  forward  to  a  whole  lifetime 
shadowed  by  grief. 


We  must  make  every  effort  to  alleviate 
their  anguish  by  redoubling  our  search 
for  the  missing  servicemen.  Of  the  In- 
calculable debt  owed  to  them  and  their 
families,  we  can  at  least  pay  that  mini- 
mum. Until  I  am  satisfied,  therefore, 
that  we  are  meeting  our  obligation.  I  will 
continue  to  ask,  "How  long?" 


WAR  IN  PERSPECTIVE:  A  CLERGY- 
MAN'S VIEW 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF   NEW    HAMPSHIRX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  28,  1973 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  the  pulpits  of  many  of  our 
churches  have  become  forums  for  criti- 
cism of  U.S.  Involvement  in  South  Viet- 
nam, and  war  critics  have  sought  to  stake 
exclusive  claim  to  the  moral  side  of  the 
question,  I  have  been  encouraged  to  find 
more  reflective  and  reasoned  views  ex- 
pressed by  a  prominent  clergyman  in  my 
congressional  district. 

The  Rev.  Chandler  H.  McCarty,  rec- 
tor of  St.  James  Episcoptd  Church, 
Keene,  N.H.,  in  a  sermon  on  the  cease- 
fire January  28,  sought  to  render  no  final 
judgment  on  our  conduct  in  Southeast 
Asia.  As  to  justification,  he  said: 

No  one  can  say  for  certain  and  that  must 
be  left  for  future  historians  to  decide. 

But  his  historical  perspective  reminds 
us  that  the  great  evil  of  war  has  none- 
theless served  on  occasion  in  times  past 
to  preserve  from  extinction  the  inherit- 
ance of  cultural  and  ethical  values  we 
cherish  today.  These  values  underlie  our 
reverence  for  life  and  abhorrence  for 
war.  They  also  inspire  our  dedication  to 
freedom  in  which  these  values  fiourish 
and  our  willingness  to  defend  them  for 
ourselves  and  others. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  text 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  McCarty 's  sermon  which 
follows : 

Cease-Pire  in  Vietnam 

The  hearts  and  minds  of  all  Americans  this 
day  are  filled  with  gladness  and  gratitude 
over  the  signing  of  the  Vietnam  cease-flre 
eigreement.  It  has  been  a  long  and  frustrating 
conflict  which  has  taken  a  heavy,  heavy  toll. 
It  has  been  a  devlsive,  pKslarlzlng  experience 
for  our  nation,  for  as  the  frustration  of 
Americans  mounted,  we  found  ourselves  in 
our  Impatience  inclined  to  think  in  terms  of 
extremes.  The  desire  to  conclude  hostilities 
and  bring  American  soldiers  home  led  many 
to  believe  that  there  were  only  two  possible 
ways  of  accomplishing  this. 

One  was  to  puU-out  without  further  regard 
to  whatever  commitments  had  been  made  by 
our  nation,  and  without  further  concern  for 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  or  Southeast 
Asia.  The  other  was  by  a  massive  exercise 
of  force  which  would  bring  the  enemy  to  his 
knees  in  surrender. 

The  Intensity  with  which  individuals  and 
group  held  to  these  conflicting  convictions 
has  left  scars  and  divisions  which  will  be 
long  in  healing.  However,  the  policy  our  gov- 
ernment committed  itself  to  follow  was  to  se- 
cure a  peace  without  victory  and  wlthont 
surrender.  This  middle  course  has  now  re- 
sulted in  a  cease-flre  agreement  and  It  is 
our  hope  and  prayer  that  we  may  not  know  a 
time  of  lasting  peace  when  perhaps  the 
dream  of  Isaiah  wUl  finally  be  fulfilled. 
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At  such  a  time  as  this  It  Is  the  Inclination 
of  many  to  beUeve  that  war  never  accom- 
plished anything.  War  is  the  great  evil  in  the 
world,  but  there  have  been  times  when  it  was 
a  necessary  evU.  Some  wars  have  been  decisive 
for  all  that  has  foUowed  after. 

One  such  war  took  place  in  the  fUth  cen- 
tury B.C.,  when  a  small  army  of  Oreeks,  most 
of  them  from  Athens  and  Sparts,  turned  back 
the  hordes  of  invading  Persians  who  had 
swept  across  Asia  and  Into  EMrope  intent  on 
absorbing  Greece  into  the  oriental  Persian 
Empire.  Many  men  fought  and  died  at  Mara- 
thon and  Thermopylae  and  Salamis  and  they 
prevailed.  If  they  had  not,  there  would  have 
been  no  Plato  or  Arlstole  or  Socrates.  The 
whole  tradition  of  Oreek  culture  with  its  In- 
sistence on  freedom  of  mind  and  spirit  would 
have  been  extinguished  by  an  oppressive  des- 
potism. 

Another  such  event  took  place  in  the  third 
and  second  centuries  B.C..  when  Romans 
were  engaged  in  the  Punic  Wars  in  Carthage. 
Carthage  In  North  Africa,  was  a  colony  of 
the  Phoenicians  and  it  was  in  these  wars 
that  Hannibal,  the  great  Carthagenlan  gen- 
eral, crossed  the  Alps  with  his  elephants  In 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  military  feats  of 
all  time.  He  Invaded  and  occupied  Rome  for 
a  number  of  years,  but  finally  the  Romans 
were  victorious. 

If  Rome  had  not  prevailed,  the  world  of 
the  Western  Mediterranean  would  have  been 
oriental  in  culture  and  institution.  The 
Roman  Republic  of  Caesar,  Cicero  and  Pom- 
pey  would  not  have  existed.  There  would 
have  been  no  Roman  law  to  serve  as  the 
foundation  of  our  legal  institutions  and  the 
Greco-Roman  culture  on  which  western 
civilization  has  been  built  would  have  been 
suppressed  and  extinguished. 

A  third  such  event  took  place  in  the  eighth 
century  A.D..  when  an  army  of  gallant 
Frenchmen  luider  the  leadership  of  Charles 
Martel  opposed  invading  hordes  of  Moham- 
medans who  had  already  sw^t  across  North 
Africa  from  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic,  had  en- 
gulfed Spain  and  were  now  intent  on  the 
conquest  of  the  remainder  of  western  Eu- 
rc^e.  If  Charles  Martel  and  his  French  sol- 
diers had  not  stopped  the  Mohammedan  In- 
vasion, Western  Europe  would  probably  not 
be  Christian  today,  for  everywhere  they  con- 
quered they  put  Christianity  to  the  sword, 
and  in  most  of  the  areas  where  they  con- 
quered, it  has  never  revived. 

In  our  own  time,  who  of  us  can  forget  the 
sacrifice  of  those  who  stopped  the  advance  of 
Hitler  as  he  launched  a  madman's  attempt 
to  plunge  the  whole  world  into  a  new  dark 
age  of  brutality  and  barbarism?  We  can't 
conceive  what  life  today  would  be  like  if 
Hitler  had  won. 

So  although  war  is  the  great  evil  in  the 
world,  we  cannot  claim  that  no  war  has  ever 
accomplished  anything,  for  again  and  again 
throughout  history  only  armed  might  has 
preserved  the  institutions  of  freedom  and 
justice. 

Perhaps  only  the  historian  of  the  future 
will  be  able  to  say  with  certainty  whether 
our  involvement  In  Vietnam  was  a  tragic 
mistake  from  start  to  finish  in  which  we 
endeavored  to  Impose  our  will  and  prevent 
the  majority  of  those  people  in  that  divided 
country  from  determining  their  own  destiny, 
or  whether  as  others  claim,  we  have  pre- 
vented a  totalitarian,  anti-Christian  Com- 
mimist  conspiracy  from  conquering  all  of 
Southeast  Asia  in  a  step  toward  world  domi- 
nation. Who  can  say,  but  if  the  latter  should 
prove  to  be  right,  then  perhaps  our  Involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  will  have  been  as  important 
as  the  Greeks  combating  the  Persians  or  the 
Romans  the  Carthagenians. 

No  one  can  say  for  certain  and  that  must 
be  left  for  future  historians  to  decide.  Our 
task  now  is  to  heal  our  differences  within  our 
own  nation  and  deal  with  our  former  enemies 
in  a  Christian  spirit  of  forgiveness  and  recon- 
ciliation. We  must  work  and  pray  that  the 
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time  has  come  when  the  vision  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah  will  flnaUy  be  fulfilled.  "The  day  would 
come,"  Isaiah  said,  "when  men  would  beat 
their  swords  into  plowshares  and  their  spears 
into  pruning  hooks,  when  nation  would  no 
longer  rise  up  against  nation,  and  there 
would  be  no  more  war."  May  we  as  a  nation 
do  all  within  our  power  to  make  this  dream 
come  true  in  our  time. 


ARKANSAS  ARTIST  USES  TALENTS 
TO  RECORD  HISTORICAL  STEAM- 
BOATS ON  CANVAS 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  28,  1973 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
the  delta  country  of  Arkansas  have  long 
been  aware  and  proud  of  our  history  and 
of  the  contributions  the  people  of  the 
Mississippi  River  region  have  made  to 
the  development  of  our  Nation.  I  am 
afraid,  however,  that  all  too  often  there 
are  certain  things  that  we  take  for 
granted  and  which  may  be  forgotten 
with  the  passing  of  time.  That  is  why 
as  the  tricentermial  celebration  of  the 
Mississippi  River  approaches,  I  would 
bring  to  your  attention  a  woman  with 
an  unusual  talent. 

Mrs.  Marlon  S.  Bradford  of  Harris- 
burg,  Ark.,  paints  steamboats — those 
colorful  and  infamous  boats  which  toted 
cargo,  gamblers,  and  riverboat  queens 
and  which  mesmt  so  much  to  the  growth 
and  success  of  many  of  the  towns  up 
and  down  the  river  as  well  as  to  the 
economy  of  the  entire  country.  Mrs. 
Bradford  recognizes  the  Importance  of 
art  in  preserving  the  local  history,  cul- 
ture, and  customs  of  a  region  and  her 
paintings  are  not  just  for  the  esthetic 
value.  Working  with  a  researcher,  she 
records  on  canvas  accurate  and  detailed 
descriptions  of  the  steamboats  of  the 
1900's  and  1920's.  These  paintings  are 
presently  being  recorded  on  microfilm 
and  will  be  available  to  libraries  all  over 
the  coimtry. 

Recently,  Mrs.  Bradford  spoke  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Osceola  Progressive  Club 
where  she  spoke  of  the  role  of  the  arts 
and  of  her  experiences  In  painting  river 
steamboats.  I  share  that  discussion  with 
my  colleagues  at  this  point: 

Mas.  Bradford  Brings  River  Boat  Paintings 
(By  Emma  NeU  Prance) 

Mrs.  Marlon  Bradford,  painter  of  river 
steam  boats,  of  Harrisburg.  Ark.  gave  the 
program  at  the  March  meeting  of  the  Osceola 
Progressive  Club  last  week.  Mrs.  Bradford  a 
member  of  the  Harrisburg  Federated  Wom- 
en's club,  has  twenty  paintings  of  river 
steamboats  on  display  this  month  at  Mis- 
sissippi County  Library. 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Veasman,  Art  Chairman  of  the 
Osceola  Club,  introduced  Mrs.  Bradford  who 
talked  on  "The  Arts-GFWC  1973-1974".  Pol- 
lowing  is  the  text  of  the  talk: 

"OOALS-Develop  respect  for  our  rich,  cul- 
turally divergent  heritage — nurture  reverence 
for  all  forms  of  art — share  the  responsibility 
of  passing  on  to  future  generations  the  abil- 
ity to  create  family  and  ethnic  arts  and 
crafts,  thus  assuring  the  endurance  of  cus- 
toms— involving  the  youth  and  the  elderly, 
challenging  their  creative  abiUttes— encour- 
age creativity,  appreciation,  and  participa- 
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tlon  in  the  arts  to  enhance  the  quality  of 
life. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Arts  Depart- 
ment to  Involve  in  some  phase  of  the  arts 
every  federated  club  and  every  member  of 
that  club.  Involve  yourself  and  include  the 
arts  as  an  Integral  part  of  your  Uving  ex- 
perience. 

As  a  clubwoman,  seek  out  programs  that 
win  develop  a  better  understanding  of  Amer- 
ica's rich  cultural  heritage. 

Promote  and  support  professional  talent 
whenever  possible,  placing  special  emphasis 
on  encouraging  the  talents  of  youth.  Attend 
their  concerts  and  recitals,  they  need  an  ap- 
preciative audience.  Show  civic  pride  to  that 
which  is  unique  or  interesting  about  your 
town.  Study  your  town,  your  state,  your 
country.  Take  pleasure  in  becoming  an  ex- 
pert on  local  history,  customs  and  people. 
Be  aware  of  our  country  and  state  contribu- 
tions to  all  forms  of  art. 

It  has  become  my  opportunity  during  the 
past  few  years  to  study  and  paint  a  part  of 
our  history  that  could  only  occur  here  in 
America.  There  are  many  rivers  in  the  earth 
that  resemble  the  Mississippi  family,  but 
none  of  them  was  being  intensively  developed 
at  the  same  time  as  the  American  invention 
of  steam  power.  No  other  nation  had  the 
overwhelming  urge  to  settle  so  vast  an  area 
in  such  a  short  time.  So,  the  steamboat  and 
the  destiny  of  Ameriman,  now  a  steamboat 
history  are  firmly  locked  in  history  and  each 
depended  on  the  other  for  its  eventual  suc- 
cess. 

"A  Steamboat"  by  George  Pitch  is  an  en- 
gine on  a  raft,  with  $11,000  worth  of  jigsaw 
work   around   it.    Steamboats   are   built   of 
wood,  tin,  shingles,  canvas  and  twine,  and 
looks  like  a  bride  of  Babylon.  A  steamboat 
must  be  so  built  that  when  the  river  is  low 
and  the  sandbars  come  out  for  air,  the  first 
mate  can  tap  a  keg  of  beer  and  run  the 
boat   four   miles  on   the   suds.   Steamboats 
were  once  the  beasts  of  burden  for  the  great 
Middle  West.  The  city  which  could  not  be 
reached  at  low  water  by  a  steamboat  with 
two    large,    hot    stacks,    twenty-five    negro 
roustabouts  on  the  bow  and  a  gambler  in 
the   cabin,  withered  away  in  Infancy.  The 
most  decorative  part  of  a  great  river  is  a' 
tall,  white  steamboat  with  a  chime  whistle 
and  a  flashing  wheel  in  the  far  foreground. 
Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  how  this 
interest  in  painting  steamboats  came  about. 
The  one  that  most  people  enjoy  is  that  one 
of  the  first  steamboats  up  the  Arkansas  River 
was  the  Robert  Thompson.  My  grandfather's 
name  was  Robert  Thompson  and  perhaps  a 
reincarnation    of    a    steamboat.    The    more 
logical  reason  is  a  love  of  boating  on  the 
risers  in  northeast  Arkansas,  where  my  Dad 
and  I  spent  many  happy  hours  boating  and 
fishing.  When  I  started  painting,  a  towboat 
builder  asked  me  to  do  commissions  for  his 
company.  A  retired  riverman,  now  a  steam- 
boat historian,  heard  of  my  work  and  sug- 
gested that  I  try  painting  steamboats  and 
help  get  this  important  part  of  history  on 
canvas.    There   are   few   artist   who   can    or 
want  to  spend  the  necessary  time  to  draw  the 
intricate    details    of    steamboats,    and    my 
friend  was  worried  that  the  coming  genera- 
tions would  not  have  a  record  of  many  of 
the  steamboats.  There  are  many  steamboat 
photographs,  but  many  of  them  even  as  late 
as   19O0's  and   1920  were  not  photographed 
Since  working  with  my  friend  we  have  re- 
corded many  of  the  boats  from  his  descrip- 
tion following  research.  These  are  being  re- 
corded on  microfilm  and  will  be  available  in 
libraries  over  the  coxmtry.  The  present  proj- 
ect u  of  special  interest  to  this  area  as  it  is 
the  history  of  the  Lee  Line  out  of  Memphis. 
In    February,    1972    the    steamer.    Delta 
Queen   made  history   for  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas that  was  noted  all  over  the  world. 
She  made  her  first  trip  up  the  new  Arkansas 
River  navigation  system  to  Little  Rock  to 
race  the  excursion  boat  Border  Star.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  make  this  excursion.  The 
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Cincinnati   office  of  the   Delta 
given  me  special  permission   to 
board   during   this  excursion 
take   the   paintings   on   board 
Memphis.  My  husband  and  I 
the  paintings  on  and  were  s' 
by  a  very  tall,  distinguished  ... 
man  who  Introduced  himself  as 
As  we  were  .spreading  the  work 
lounge  as  requested  the  tall 

Capt.  Ernest  Wagner  came 

from  the  Texas  Lounge  and  ovei 
we  were. 

He  was  closely  followed  by  the 
ard,  Mr.  Miles  and  the  First  Mate 
Sanders.   Immediately   thereafter 
gentlemen  Joined  us  and  we  were 
to  none  other  than  two  former 
the  boat,  two  pilots  who  first 
boat  from  New  Orleans  to  Clnc.„ 
first  trip  up  the  Mississippi  and  " 
Capt.  Predway,  Jr.,  who  was  re 
the  Delta  Queen  getting  from 

aroiuid  through  the  Panama  C , 

to  New  Orleans.  He  Is  also  a  noted 
many   books   on   steamboatlng. 
like  a  kid  In  a  candy  store,  but 
realized  the  Importance  of  this  crc 
felt  that  If  they  liked  my  work  an 
ed"  then  I  would  continue  paint- 
boats.  Reaction  gave  me  reason  tc 
there  was  only  two  changes  sug 

I  am  sure  many  of  you  have  . 
had    much    more    sophisticated 
than  those  we  had  on  this  trip, 
talked  since  then  with  other  pas.,- 
were  on  the  same  historic  excurslo- 
felt  that  there  could  not  have  bet 
enthusiastic  steamboat  passenger 
time.  We  have  since  learned  of  ne 
passenger's  Interest  in  steamboatUig 
feel  It  would  make  a  good  story. 
There  were  movies  being  made 
fornla   movies   making   company, 
dent  of  the  Overseas  Airways  and 
wife  Joined  us  to  add  to  the  c. 
but    there    were    small    amusing 
that  add  to  the  enjoyment  of 
els.  Such  as  the  first  night  at 

We  found  after  about  a  forty  . 
-versatlon  that  cur  table  had  been 
we   had   been   Included   in   the   „ 
Immediately  tried  to  recall  what 
said,  and  was  amused  to  remember 
versatlon  was  how  the  city  of  Oil 
Its  name.  The  bear  oil  was  sent 
river  In  a  tree  trough.  The  next 
had  forgotten  this  Incident.  I  jol 
other  ladles  at  the  table  and  o 
started  with  how  nice  It  was  not 
wear  a  girdle  with  some  of  the  ... 
We  later  again  found  out  that  our 
bugged,  so  we  began  to  think  a 
we  were  going  to  say  before  going 
The    Border    Star    and    the    D< 
raced   again    last   month   and   we 
fun    participating    in    it.    My    son 
winner — Delta  Queen  and  my  h 
rode  the  Border  Star.  We  are 
ward  to  the  race  again  next  year 
Border  Star  is  going  to  beat  the 
How   about    this   having   ' 

In  this  atomic  age.  Among 

the  races  at  Louisville  each  year 
Kentucky  Derby  but  the  one 
Belle  of  Louisville  and  the  Delta  , 
Mrs.  Bradford  closed  her  talk  by 
thanks  to  the  club  for  inviting  ht 
she  hoped  that  something  from 
would  make  the  exhibits  of  her  s 
in  the  library  more  meaningful 
who  came  to  view  them. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Beatty  gave  the 

the  luncheon.  Miss  Nellie  Oant.  an 
at    the    Mississippi    County    Llbrar^ 
violin   music   accompanied   at  the 
Mrs.   H    L.    Veasman    during   the 
ladles  were  having  lunch. 

Mrs.  Benny  Nlchol  was  chairman 
esses  who  used  arrangements  of 
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ers  to  decorate  the  tables  carrying  out  a  St. 
Patrick  Day  theme.  Serving  with  Mrs.  Nlchol 
were  H.  P.  Ohlendorf,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Holthouse, 
Mrs.  Leo  Schrieck,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Joe  Rhodes,  Sr., 
Miss  Ruth  Richmond  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Seltz. 

Other  giiests  in  addition  to  the  speaker 
and  Miss  Oant  were  Mrs.  Dick  Cromer,  Miss 
Julie  Mae  Morrison.  Mrs.  Lorene  Gibbons, 
Mrs.  Charles  WUdy,  and  Mr.  Elton  McCann, 
Junior  High  Counselor  In  the  Osceola  school 
system. 
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HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOtrSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  28,  1973 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
15,  I  wrote  to  Secretary  of  Defense 
Elliot  L.  Richardson  urging  that  surplus 
military  helicopters  be  made  available 
for  use  in  civilian  medical  rescue  pro- 
grams and  requesting  a  summary  of  the 
number  and  types  of  vehicles  now  in 
storage. 

During  the  Vietnam  conflict,  thou- 
sands of  lives  were  saved  by  using  air- 
borne evacuation  to  provide  prompt 
medical  treatment.  Helicopters  could 
serve  the  same  purpose  in  domestic  traf- 
fic accidents  and  natural  disasters,  and 
would  be  of  additional  value  in  law  en- 
forcement, traffic  control,  and  Are  pre- 
vention and  control. 

On  March  13,  I  received  a  response 
from  Joseph  P.  Cribbins,  Director  of 
Aviation  Logistics  for  the  Department 
of  the  Army,  listing  1,459  military  heli- 
copters currently  in  storage,  most  of 
them  at  the  Military  Aircraft  Storage 
and  Disposal  Center  at  Davis-Monthan 
Air  Force  Base  in  Tucson,  Ariz.  Mr.  Crib- 
bins  conceded  that  the  Pentagon  has 
received  "many  requests  from  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  for  loan,  trans- 
fer, or  sale  of  helicopters  to  be  used  for 
medical  evacuation  and  other  purposes," 
and  he  acknowledged  that  the  Pentagon 
has  been  testing  a  medical  evacuation 
program — military  assistance  to  safety 
and  traffic— MAST— at  several  military 
bases  since  1970.  However,  Mr.  Cribbins 
said  that  the  Pentagon  has  decided  not 
to  expand  the  program  at  the  present 
time. 

Most  of  these  1,459  vehicles  are  sur- 
plus to  the  requirements  of  the  military 
service,  and  the  Pentagon  has  the  au- 
thority, under  laws  such  as  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949.  to  make  *hem  available  for 
civilian  use.  But  the  Pentagon  keeps 
them  in  mothballs,  when  they  could 
meet  urgent  civilian  needs. 

Many  of  the  people  injured  in  high- 
way crashes  die  needlessly  or  are  per- 
manently disabled  because  they  do  not 
receive  prompt  and  proper  care.  A  re- 
cent report  by  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Trauma  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land says  that  "for  every  30  minutes 
that  lapse  from  the  time  of  injury  to 
the  time  of  definitive  care,  the  mortality 
rate  increase  threefold." 

Since  1969.  Maryland  has  had  a  civil- 
ian program  of  emergency  medical  evac- 
uation, operated  jointly  by  the  Maryland 
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state  Police  and  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. But  the  high  cost  of  purchasing 
new  helicopters  is  a  serious  obstacle  in 
widespread  application  of  that  program. 
If  the  Pentagon's  surplus  vehiclos  were 
freed  for  civUian  use,  our  highways 
would  be  SEifer  and  thousands  of  lives 
would  be  saved.  An  added  benefit  is  that 
thousands  of  returning  Vietnam  veter- 
ans could  be  employed  across  the  coun- 
try, operating  and  servicing  the  heli- 
copters. 

On  March  23,  an  editorial  In  the  Sara- 
sota Herald-Tribune  of  Sarasota,  Fla., 
expressed  support  for  civilian  use  of 
these  surplus  helicopters.  The  text  of 
that  editorial  follows : 

Put  Useful  "Choppees"  To  Wobk 
Rep.  Henry  S.  Reuss  (D-Wls.)  put  for- 
ward a  fine  idea  last  week,  when  he  sug- 
gested that  the  military  should  release  for 
civilian  use  more  than  1,400  surplus  heli- 
copters being  stored  on  American  bases. 
"Since  the  Vietnam  ceasefire,  most  of  these 
helicopters  have  been  declared  in  excess  of 
the  requirements  of  the  United  States  air 
services."  Reuss  said  in  his  statement.  "The 
Pentagon  has  authority  to  make  them  avaU- 
able  for  civilian  use.  But  still  they  remain 
in  storage,  deteriorating  and  unused,  when 
they  could  meet  civilian  needs." 

The  usefulness  and  effectiveness  of  hell- 
copters  for  transporting  the  critically  ill  and 
injured,  and  for  assisting  in  police  work,  has 
been  demonstrated  in  many  parts  of  the 
country. 

Manatee  County's  Sheriff  Weitzenfeld,  has 
put  in  a  request  for  a  helicopter,  but  so  far 
the  funds  have  not  been  available.  Probably 
Sheriff  Hardcastle  of  Sarasota,  and  other 
police  and  public  safety  agencies,  would  like 
to  have  these  aircraft,  if  they  didn't  have  to 
pay  the  relatively  high  initial  cost  of  pur- 
chasing them. 

Another  advantage  of  having  these  hell- 
copters  released  is  that  they  could  provide 
good  Jobs  for  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
Vietnam  veterans  who  were  trained  to  top 
proficiency  as  helicopter  pilots,  but  cannot 
find  jobs  in  civil  life  because  of  the  rela- 
tively low  number  of  helicopters  in  use. 

In  the  aftermath  of  World  War  II,  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  bulldozers,  electric  gen- 
erating plants,  and  every  conceivable  type  of 
equipment  was  destroyed,  frequently  by 
dumping  from  barges  into  the  Pacific. 

The  theory  was  that  if  this  equipment 
were  returned  to  the  United  States  It  would 
cut  down  on  the  manufacture  of  new  equip- 
ment and  reduce  the  number  of  Jobs. 

We  Just  do  not  buy  this  theory,  but  in- 
stead feel  that  if  the  surplus  helicopters  were 
put  into  the  market,  their  use  would  stimu- 
late the  production  of  spare  parts,  the  cre- 
ation of  overhaul  centers,  and  ultimately  en- 
courage more  communities  and  businesses  to 
purchase  newer,  more  modern  versions. 

Probably  manufacturers  have  some  hesi- 
tancy about  the  helicopters  being  released 
bearing  their  brand  names,  since  there  has 
been  an  unusual  rash  of  suits  against  air- 
craft manufacturers,  vrtth  Juries  tending  to 
hold  the  manufacturers  responsible,  even 
though  it  was  never  proved  whether  the 
accident  bringing  on  the  suit  was  caused  by 
a  pilot  or  mechanical  failure. 

However,  as  these  helicopters  are  in  United 
States  government  hands,  there  must  be 
some  way  to  Interpose  the  government's  sov- 
ereignty between  the  manvifacturers  and  the 
users.  To  date,  the  PAA.  apparently  cooper- 
ating with  manufacturers,  has  declined  to 
issue  civil  airworthiness  certificates  for  the 
helicopters. 

Unquestionably  some  of  the  surplus  hell- 
copters  are  not  readily  suitable  for  civilian 
use,  but  since  they  range  from  small,  two- 
place,  scout  machines  to  medium  transport 
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helicopters,  many  of  them  would  surely  be 
of  great  help  to  the  public  in  a  variety  of 
roles. 

Bep.  Reuss  has  a  good  Idea,  and  we  hope 
that  a  way  can  be  found  to  get  around  the 
red  tape.  What  better  use  could  there  be  for 
surplus  military  equipment  than  providing 
Jobs  for  veterans,  and  for  saving  civilian 
lives? 


ON  CHISELING  THE  VETS 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OF  CALIFOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  28.  1973 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ar- 
ticulate voices  have  been  raised  in  the 
San  Diego  area — a  part  of  which  I  rep- 
resent— to  protect  the  shabby  treatment 
returning  Vietnam  veterans  are  receiv- 
ing: at  the  hands  of  a  government  that 
seemingly  no  longer  cares. 

These  expressions.  I  think,  are  an  indi- 
cation of  the  nationwide  concern  over 
the  plight  of  these  veterans.  I  am  sure 
that  all  our  colleagues  have  been  seeing 
and  hearing  plenty  on  this  score  from 
their  own  districts. 

I  wUl  Include  at  the  end  of  these  brief 
remarks  an  editorial  and  a  letter,  both 
published  originally  in  newspapers  serv- 
ing the  San  Diego  suburbs. 

The  editorial,  which  appeared  last 
week  In  the  Chula  Vista  Star-News,  is  a 
litany  of  the  injustices  perpetrated  on 
these  former  service  men  and  women. 
The  letter  was  carried  a  few  days  earlier 
in  the  El  Cajon  Daily  Calif  omian;  it  doc- 
uments the  desperate  circimistances  in 
which  many  veterans  who  are  attempt- 
ing to  attend  school  under  the  GI  bill 
now  find  themselves. 
Both  documents  follow: 

CHiSELmo  Vnrr  Vets 

Whatever  one's  views  on  the  United  States' 
Intervention  in  Vietnam,  it  was  not  the  fault 
of  those  who  served  there.  The  rank-and-file 
members  of  our  armed  forces  did  not  make 
the  decisions  that  dragged  us  Into  the  war; 
that  was  the  doing  of  the  Presidents  and  the 
Pentagon  generals  and  the  admirals  who 
fight  wars  from  safe  positions,  like  from 
10.000  miles  away. 

OvLx  ser\'lcemen,  rather,  were  the  war's  vic- 
tims, like  the  people  of  Vietnam  and  those 
Americans  whose  consciences  compelled  them 
to  leave  their  homeland  rather  than  be 
forced  to  fight  In  an  enterprise  they  con- 
sidered odious. 

All  of  our  servicemen  In  Vietnam  lost 
something — If  only  some  of  the  best  years  of 
their  lives.  More  than  50.000  lost  life  Itself. 
And  a  quarter  of  a  million  have  lost  part  of 
themselves — a  hand  ...  a  foot  ...  an  eye 
...  or  the  ability  of  a  part  of  their  body  to 
properly  function. 

Tet  the  Nixon  administration,  which  Is 
long  on  rhetoric  about  the  "great  debt"  we 
owe  our  Vietnam  veterans,  wants  to  chisel 
down  their  benefits. 

Incredibly,  at  the  same  time  the  last  Amer- 
ican troops  are  being  withdrawn  from  Viet- 
nam and  a  relieved  nation  is  welcoming 
home  its  POWs.  Mr.  Nixon  has  presented  to 
Congress  a  budget  that  slashes  over  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  dollars  from  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration for  benefits  to  veterans. 

Much  of  the  cut  in  the  VA's  proposed 
budget  would  be  In  aid  for  disabled  Vietnam 
veterans.  Thus,  a  serviceman  who  lost  five 
fingers  in  Vietnam  would  have  his  benefits 
cut  in  half— from  $212  a  month  under  the 
existing  benefit  schedule  to  $106. 
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A  Vietnam  veteran  who  Jiad  bis  leg  am- 
putated at  his  hip  would  suffer  an  even 
greater  benefit  cut  from  a  grateful  Nixon  ad- 
ministration— from  $275  a  month  to  $106. 
And  If  he  were  lucky  enough  to  have  had  his 
leg  amputated  only  at  mid-thigh,  his  bene- 
fits would  be  reduced  to  $77  a  month,  from 
the  $179  he  receives  under  present  schedules. 
This  benefit  reduction,  recommended  by 
the  President's  VA  chief,  would  save  Mr. 
Nixon  $160  mUUon  of  the  $277  million  cut 
he  has  proposed  for  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration. 

Other  cuts  would  be  In  veterans'  educa- 
tion benefits,  employment  programs  and 
work-study  programs  (which  could  provide 
800  Jobs  for  veterans  at  otir  own  Southwest- 
ern CoUege,  alone) . 

The  cuts  for  the  disabled  were  Justified 
by  Mr.  Nlxon'8  VA  bossman,  Donald  Johnson, 
on  grounds  that,  thanks  to  new  prosthetics 
and  fewer  Jobs  requiring  manual  labor,  being 
disabled  Isn't  such  a  handicap  any  more. 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  course.  Is  not  disabled. 

The  cuts,  be  said,  "Just  reflect  our  ability 
to  spend  prudently  and  wisely." 

We  do  not  think  It  is  either  prudent  or 
wise  to  cut  the  benefits  of  Vietnam  veterans; 
if  anything.  In  the  face  of  Inflation  and  the 
agonizing  readjustment  problems  all  vet- 
erans face  In  returning  home  from  an  un- 
popular war,  the  benefits  should  be  In- 
creased. 

But  that's  the  human  way  of  looking  at  It. 
Mr.  Nixon,  however,  looks  at  things  differ- 
ently. He  believes  In  the  philosophy  of  "self- 
help"  (even  If  you're  lacking  an  sirm  or  a 
leg.) 

That's  why  he's  slashing  the  antipoverty 
program  and  emitting  back  on  aid  to  the  dis- 
advantaged, the  hungry,  the  ill-educated  and 
the  poor.  No  longer,  under  the  Nixon  Doc- 
trine, should  the  unfortunate  feed  at  the 
government  trough. 

The  fortunate,  however,  will  continue  to 
munch  there  happily.  For  there  Is  nothing 
in  Mr.  Nixon's  budget  that  cuts  fat  subsidies 
to  defense  contractors  or  subsidies  in  the 
form  of  tax  loopholes  to  oil  companies  and 
millionaires  who  get  away  with  paying  Uttle 
or  nothing  In  taxes — while  Mr.  Nixon  cries 
budgetary  poormouth  and  takes  It  out  on 
the  hides  of  the  disadvantaged,  veteran  and 
nonveteran  alike. 

Mr.  Nixon's  proposed  VA  budget  makes 
the  Vietnam  serviceman  a  second-class  vet- 
eran— with  far  fewer  benefits  than  for  vet- 
erans of  America's  prior  wars.  (Indeed,  the 
benefits  for  the  disabled  from  earlier  wars 
would  remain  the  same) . 

Perhaps  Mr.  Nixon  felt  he  could  get  away 
with  this  politically  because  Americans  re- 
garded Vietnam  as  a  second-class  war. 
Johnny  did  not  come  marching  home  to 
brass  bands  and  cheering  throngs,  and  only 
a  minority  of  Americans  viewed  the  war  as 
an  heroic  enterprise. 

But  that  is  all  beside  the  point.  For 
America  owes  a  debt  to  Its  Vietnam  veterans 
not  because  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
war,  not  because  of  what  the  war  accom- 
plished or  did  not  accomplish,  but  simply 
because  it's  right  and  it's  fair. 

Our  servicemen  In  Vietnam  paid  a  high 
price  for  a  governmental  decision;  rightly  or 
wrongly,  the  American  people  supported 
that  decision,  or  at  least  passively  accepted 
it.  Therefore  the  government  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  should  compensate  our  Vietnam 
veterans. 

We  hope  that  Mr.  Nixon's  callous  cuts  In 
Vietnam  veterans'  benefits  are  fully  restored 
by  Congress. 

College  Vets  Are  Dropping  Out 
An  open  letter  to  Veterans'  Administration, 

Regional     Office,     Federal     Building,     llOOO 

Wllshlre  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90024. 

Gentlemen : 
During  the  month  of  February,  1973,  the 

first  month  of  our  current  semester,  eighty- 
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eight  veterans  withdrew  from  Orossmont 
College.  Many  of  them,  and  I  am  unable  to 
give  you  the  exact  number,  were  forced  to 
drop  out  because  of  the  lack  of  funds. 

The  same  complaint  continues  to  arise — 
payments  from  the  V.A.  have  not  arrived. 
I  am  fully  aware  that  the  veteran  himself 
often  contributes  to  this  problem,  but  never- 
theless many  veterans  are  unable  to  buy 
books  and  supplies,  are  unable  to  pay  fees, 
to  pay  rent,  to  buy  food,  and  In  many  cases, 
to  support  families  while  checks  are  being 
held  by  the  V.A. 

I  now  have  in  my  office  a  young  Vietnam 
era  veteran  who  Is  married,  has  children,  and 
who  has  not  received  a  penny  from  the  V  A. 
since  he  filed  his  papers  last  November.  He 
Is  withdrawing  from  school  today  in  order 
to  look  for  work.  Now.  he  will  not  receive 
benefits,  he  has  no  Job.  and  he  has  to  repay 
borrowed  funds,  as  well  as  pay  rent  and  care 
for  his  family. 

Can  anyone  really  believe  that  he  and  his 
family  are  not  becoming  embittered? 

And  now,  may  I  ask  four  Important  and 
pertinent  questions? 

1.  In  view  of  all  of  the  rhetoric  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  the  President  and 
numerous  politicians,  when  Is  the  V.A.  going 
to  streamline  its  procedures  so  that  veterans 
can  receive  the  services  and  benefits  to  which 
they  are  legally  entitled? 

2.  When  Is  the  V.A.  going  to  publish  guide- 
lines and  Implement  that  portion  of  Public 
Law  92-540  relative  to  "work  study"  allow- 
ances for  veterans? 

3.  When  Is  the  V.A.  going  to  publish  guide- 
lines to  Implement  advance  payments  to  vet- 
erans who  have  returned  to  college,  as  the 
public  law  now  provides? 

4.  When  are  educational  funds  for  veterans, 
approved  and  signed  Into  law  under  the  so- 
called  "Cranston  Amendment,"  to  be  released 
and  made  available? 

And  now,  I  would  like  to  make  two  sug- 
gestions : 

1.  San  Diego  Is  urgently  In  need  of  a  re- 
gional office  of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
If  only  on  a  temporary  basis.  In  order  to  speed 
up  services  to  thousands  of  veterans  In  the 
area.  Money  has  seldom  been  an  obstacle  to 
the  pursuit  of  war.  Why  should  it  now  prove 
to  be  an  obstacle  when  serving  Its  veterans? 

2.  At  a  time  when  most  public  and  private 
schools  and  colleges  are  being  forced  to  re- 
duce their  budgets,  they  are  also  being  asked 
by  the  V.A.  to  take  on  a  greater  and  greater 
clerical  task  In  the  processing  of  veterans' 
benefits.  Orossmont  College  is  a  prime  exam- 
ple of  such  a  squeeze. 

In  April,  1972,  we  received  a  check  from  the 
V.A.  In  the  amount  of  $6,464  to  compensate 
for  services  to  1.888  veterans  who.  according 
to  V.A.  records,  were  attending  this  '.nstltu- 
tlon  as  of  Oct.  31.  1971.  This  amount  scarcely 
pays  the  salary  of  a  full-time  clerk,  and  does 
not  compensate  for  services  rendered  to : 

a.  Several  hundred  veterans  whose  papers 
were  processed  earlier,  but  (who)  withdrew 
from  school  before  Oct.  31. 

b.  Hundreds  of  additional  veterans  who  en- 
rolled, and  were  fully  processed  by  our  staff. 
during  the  spring  semester. 

c.  Hundreds  of  veterans  who  attended 
summer  session  and  who  had  to  be  processed 
by  our  staff. 

d.  Hundreds  of  inquiries,  problems  and 
complaints  that  come  to  our  desk  during  the 
year. 

At  the  same  time,  our  staff,  with  a  pay- 
ment from  the  V.A.  of  $5,464  for  the  entire 
year,  is  being  asked  to  form  a  veterans'  club: 
help  find  Jobs  for  veterans:  make  loans:  pro- 
vide special  counselling:  attack  the  drug 
abuse  problem;  provide  special  classes;  im- 
provise tutorial  services:  and  many  other 
things  while  experiencing  severe  budget 
problems  of  our  own. 

If  these  services  are  to  be  rendered,  and 
If  we  are  to  recruit  and  keep  veterans  In 
school,  then  we  need  more  funds  for  those 
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services.  If  they  arent  forth-con  Ing,  then 
there  Is  not  much  we  can  do  for  th  ose  "free- 
dom loving,"  "patriotic."  veterans  of  whom 
President  Nixon  said  on  Oct.  24,  1971,  "It 
Is  to  our  veterans  that  we  owe  the  final  debt 
for  America's  greatness,  and  we  Intfnd  to  pay 
that  debt." 


BRINO  THEM  HOMI 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAY 


y 


or  PENNSTLVANIA 


OS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  28.  1973 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
return  of  our  prisoners  from  Indochina, 
the  time  certainly  is  here  for  a  major 
effort  of  Congress,  backed  up  bs  a  strong 
public  opinion,  to  bring  home,  too,  those 
thousands  of  other  captives  of  our  past 
illusions. 

I  speak  of  the  300.000  Americans  wast- 
ing good  years  in  Western  Eiiope,  the 
50,000  in  Japan,  and  the  approximately 
50,000  still  manning  the  watdi  towers 
along  the  historic  truce  line  inj  Korea — 
all  supposedly  safeguarding  tha  freedom 
of  p>eoples  over  there.  I 

We  know  by  now  how  unfair,  if  not 
totally  absurd,  have  been  tha  policies 
which  placed  them  there.  Theyjare  com- 
pelled to  make  the  sacrifices  ^f  standy 
soldiers  in  foreign  lands  whpn  those 
lands  have  ample  men  and  meatis  to  pro- 
tect themselves.  And  against  ^*hom  are 
they  standing  guard?  The  old  cold  war 
enemies  long  ago  lost  their  fearsomeness. 
at  least  to  our  protected  allies,  and  today 
are  claimed  to  be  our  friends. 

Our  role  abroad  has  been  ani  injustice 
to  those  personally  caught  up  |n  it  and 
a  damaging  factor  to  the  U.S.  leconomy. 
The  cost  of  maintaining  the  j  overseas 
troops  is  estimated  at  $17  billian  a  year 
with  the  figure  expected  to  go  u] »  another 
billion  next  year.  And  yet  we  Insist  on 
paying  this  enormous  bill  deipite  the 
widening  trade  balance  agains;  us,  two 
recent  devaluations  of  the  doUa;  •,  the  un- 
manageable Federal  deficits  and  the  cruel 
neglect,  because  we  lack  the  money  to 
meet  them,  of  urgent  needs  at  h  ome. 

We  are  persisting  in  this  insanity  for 
only  one  reason.  With  all  goid  inten- 
tions, we  allowed  ourselves  to  ge  t  trapped 
In  it  while  falling  to  foresee  its  in- 
evitable consequences — that,  on  ce  in  and 
established,  we  would  find  it  (  xtremely 
hard  to  get  our  troops  out.  £  o  we  let 
them  stay. 

Our  forces  have  meant  a  stea  3y  multi- 
bllUon  flow  of  U.S.  dollars  or  their 
maintenance  into  the  countries  where 
they  are  posted.  These  dollars  lave  had 
heavy  Impact  on  the  West  German  pros- 
perity and  the  good  times  get  erallv  In 
Europe  and  in  Japan.  Now,  :  olned  by 
those  hoarded  from  our  givea  vay  pro- 
grams and  newly  gained  in  tra  le  profits 
against  us,  they  have  so  clogged  up  ?n 
the  world's  money  channels  tiat  their 
value  is  lessened  sharply.  Still  we  con- 
tinue as  the  "Great  Defender"  paying 
with  our  buffeted  dollars  whiit  other- 
wise would  be  the  normal  defense  costs 
of  "partners"  abroad  and  lett  ng  them 
enjoy  the  benefits! 

Every  try  to  bring  our  men  lome  has 
stirred  up  the  "globalists"  in  ;he  State 
Department    and    fretted    th;    White 
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House  which  obviously  does  not  quite 
know  how  to  handle  an  ally  protesting 
a  treat  to  the  gravy  train.  News  from 
Frankfurt,  Germany,  however,  mav 
show  a  turning.  Crowds  there  demon- 
strated the  other  day  against  the  U.S. 
military  presence  in  their  city  and  de- 
manded Its  withdrawal.  Perhaps,  with 
our  dollars  no  longer  in  high  esteem,  we 
shall  hear  again  that  "Yankee.  Go 
Home!"  cry  which  echoed  so  widely  a 
generation  ago. 

It  was  disturbing  to  me  to  read  re- 
cently that  the  White  House  is  using  our 
troops  in  Europe  and  Japan  as  bargain- 
ing chips  to  get  trade  concessions.  This 
surely  is  an  abrupt  departure  from  the 
original  purpose  of  sending  them  there. 
The  President  was  overheard  by  news- 
men as  he  told  NATO  Commander  Gen. 
Andrew  J.  Goodpaster: 

The  problem  of  trade  will  be  Interesting 
and  sometimes  difficult  with  our  European 
allies  and  Japan.  We  can't  overlook  the  fact 
that  all  this  Is  tied  Into  security  arrange- 
ments we  have  with  Europe  and  Japan. 

Thus  the  President,  in  words  certainly 
meant  to  be  overheard,  warned  the  Eu- 
ropeans and  Japanese  that,  unless  they 
stop  clobbering  us  with  unfair  trade 
practices,  we  will  cut  the  strength  of  our 
security  forces  in  their  countries.  An  end 
to  the  dollar  drain  of  these  forces,  I 
might  add,  would  make  the  need  of  such 
concessions  less  urgent. 

If  we  bring  home  our  men,  then  what 
shall  we  do  with  them?  This  question  al- 
ways is  raised  in  some  justification  for 
keeping  them  away.  But  I  say  that,  if 
they  cannot  be  returned  and  readily  ab- 
sorbed in  private  employment,  they  stUl 
can  be  kept  in  uniform  here  and  doing 
tasks  more  meaningful  to  their  own 
country  than  they  are  doing  now.  And 
their  support  money  and  their  own 
spending  would  be  retained  in  the  domes- 
tic economy,  providing,  indeed,  a  $17  bil- 
lion shot  in  the  arm  which  the  economy 
well  could  use. 

So,  I  say,  let  us  bring  them  home  from 
Europe,  Japan,  and  other  places  too  and, 
with  them  home,  give  full  attention  to 
protecting  our  own  Nation  from  its  real 
enemies  of  inflation,  urban  decay,  pollu- 
tion, disease,  crime,  drugs,  trafiQc  pUe- 
uns,  and  so  forth.  It  is  ridiculous,  in  my 
mind,  to  raise  the  fears  that,  if  we  did 
this,  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese  sud- 
denly would  turn  aggressive  and  that  our 
allies,  rather  than  using  their  own 
swollen  treasuries  and  their  own  forces 
to  protect  themselves,  would  quickly  lie 
down  and  accept  the  chains  of  unspeak- 
able tyranny.  This  is  so  overdrawn  as  to 
seem  silly  to  us  now.  And,  still,  it  was 
this  very  kind  of  scare  thinking  which 
first  led  Uncle  Sam  into  trying  to  protect, 
with  our  men  and  resources,  the  whole 
free  world. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  28,  1973 


Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  25,  Americans  of  Byelorussian 
descent  and  all  those  who  cherish  free- 
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dom  from  bondage  and  tsn-anny  observed 
the  55th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic. 
I  am  happy  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  in  paying  tribute  to  the  brave 
Byelorussians. 

The  Byelorussians  were  forced  to  live 
under  czarist  rule  for  several  centuries 
imtll  they  seized  the  opportimlty  af- 
forded by  the  Russian  Revolution  of  1917, 
and  proclaimed  their  independence  on 
March  25.  1918.  They  formed  their  own 
democratic  government  In  their  capital 
city  Minsk,  and  began  to  rebuild  their 
wartom  country.  Unfortunately,  the 
Byelorussian  Independence  of  1918  was  to 
be  short  lived.  In  December  1918,  the  Red 
Army  seized  Minsk  and  established  a 
government  of  military  revolutionary 
committees.  Today,  there  is  no  real  free 
and  Independent  Byelorussia.  They  are 
under  a  Communist  regime  imposed  on 
them  by  the  Soviet  Union.  However,  the 
desire  of  the  Byelorussian  people  for 
their  national  freedom  has  not  perished. 
The  fight  for  Byelorussian  Independence 
is  the  fight  of  all  the  captive  nations.  Let 
us  continue  to  hope  for  the  day  when 
these  courageous  people  can  truly  say 
they  are  a  free  nation  just  as  they  were 
for  those  few  moments  in  1918. 


A  BILL  TO  EXTEND  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT  BENEFITS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  28.  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  major  re- 
ductions in  the  employee  levels  of  Fed- 
eral agencies,  layoffs  in  private  industry. 
Inadequate  public  services,  and  rising 
prices  make  it  very  clear  that  Congress 
must  now  respond  vigorously  in  order  to 
deal  with  the  existing  problems  of  im- 
employment. 

I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  to 
extend  unemployment  insurance  bene- 
fits for  an  additional  13  weeks  beyond 
the  current  26-week  period  in  States 
which  have  an  insured  unemployment 
rate  of  more  than  4  percent.  E^entially, 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  eliminate  the 
"on"  and  "off"  trigger  mechanism  in  the 
1970  Federal  State  Extended  Compen- 
sation Benefits  law.  This  would  thereby 
extend  unemployment  benefits  to  work- 
ers, now  Jobless,  in  over  20  States. 

In  my  State  of  California,  unadjusted 
unemployment  figures  for  January  of 
this  year  show  that  5.9  percent  of  the 
work  force  is  unemployed — over  500,000 
people.  Over  the  last  4  years  California's 
imemployment  rate  has  risen  from  4.5 
to  7  percent  in  1971,  and  preliminary 
figures  for  1972  indicate  an  annual  im- 
employment rate  of  6  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  feel  that  Con- 
gress should  allow  the  administration  to 
on  the  one  hand  force  massive  reduc- 
tions in  employee  levels  in  Government 
agencies  in  the  name  of  "cost-saving" 
and  in  the  other  hand  continue  to  allow 
corporations  to  escape  paying  their  fair 
share  of  taxes. 

Government  must  be  responsive  to  the 
needs   of  all  citizens — especially  those 
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who  suffer  as  a  resxilt  of  Government  in- 
action. If  the  President  is  so  insensitive 
as  to  continue  avoiding  the  implementa- 
tion of  policies  to  create  Jobs  and  sta- 
bilize prices,  the  Congress  must  assume 
leadership  for  the  interests  of  all  Amer- 
icans who  want  to  and  need  to  work,  but 
who  cannot  due  to  the  failure  of  the  ad- 
ministration's economic  policy. 

The  costs  of  implementing  this  bill 
cannot  be  considered  fiscally  unsound  or 
inflationary,  because  the  costs  would  not, 
in  fact,  be  an  item  of  expense  to  the 
Federal  Government.  Actually,  the  plan 
would  be  entirely  financed  out  of  taxes 
levied  on  employers  which  are  paid  Into 
trust  funds  administered  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  resi>onsible  leaders  of 
Government  cannot  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  needs  of  those  they  represent.  To 
those  now  exhausting  Uieir  regiUar  26 
weeks  of  imemployment  benefits,  as 
many  as  4,000  per  week  in  some  States, 
we  cannot  turn  back.  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers to  give  this  bill  their  careful  and 
thoughtful  consideration. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF   NEW   TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  28.  1973 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  world  attention  is  drawn  to  the 
difBculties  of  those  in  the  Soviet  Union 
who  wish  to  emigrate  but  are  faced  with 
either  harassment  or  prohibitive  fees,  I 
rise  to  call  attention  to  sjo.  entire  nation 
that  exists  bound  and  confined  within 
the  Soviet  Union.  March  25  marked  the 
55th  anniversary  of  Byelorussian  Inde- 
pendence Day,  and  I  am  proud  to  add 
my  voice  to  those  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  who  help  commemorate  what 
should  be  a  joyful  time  for  over  9  million 
Byelorussians. 

The  contrary  is  true,  however.  It  is  a 
sad  commentary  on  the  condition  of  per- 
sonal freedom  and  national  liberty  in 
the  Soviet  Union  that  we  in  the  United 
States  must  never  forget  that  the  Soviet 
leadership  persists  in  perpetuating  a 
myth  when  it  maintains  that  the  Byelo- 
russian Soviet  Socialist  Republic  is  a  free 
and  willing  member  in  a  federal  union 
of  autonomous  national  groups.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

Byelorussia  suffered  greatly  under  two 
centuries  of  Tsarist  Russian  rule — two 
centuries  that  had  been  preceded  by  cen- 
turies more  of  Polish  domination.  This 
nation  of  proud  and  Industrious  people, 
which  at  one  time  In  the  middle  ages 
formed  one  of  the  most  progressive  and 
vital  states  in  East  Europe,  found  itself 
literally  fighting  to  withstand  countless 
attempts  at  cultural  assassination  and 
oppression  from  both  Poles  and  Russians. 

Finally,  events  surrounding  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  czarist  empire  during 
World  War  I  permitted  creation  of  a  new 
Byelorussian  state  founded  on  rapidly 
developing  Byelorussian  nationalism. 
The  Byelorussian  National  Republic,  vi- 
brant with  new  found  pride  and  liberty 
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could  not  overcome  the  handicap  of  war- 
time devastation  coupled  with  political 
infiltration  by  Russian  Bolsheviks  backed 
by  the  Red  army.  Ultimately  the  Bye- 
lorussian national  government  was 
forced  into  exile  and  the  remaining  state, 
after  a  new  period  of  Polish  control,  un- 
derwent the  Ignominy  of  a  Russian- 
Polish  settlement  that  partitioned  Bye- 
lorussian's territory.  A  new  struggle  Just 
to  restore  its  geographic  dimensions  had 
to  be  coped  with  by  the  Byelorussian  Bol- 
shevik Government. 

During  the  Soviet  new  economic  po- 
licy—NEP— period  from  1921  to  1929,  the 
Byelorussians  were  among  the  most  ar- 
dent defenders  of  their  cultural  iden- 
tity and  Independence.  In  fact,  the  veri- 
table groundswell  of  Uterary  and  nation- 
alistic activity  that  developed  helped  the 
Byelorussians  to  jointly  resist  collectivi- 
zation and  socialization  efforts.  Indeed, 
under  the  NEP  guidelines  they  quicldy 
established  a  reputation  as  hard-work- 
ing, industrious  people  in  a  free  enter- 
prise sector  that  continued  to  exist  in 
deference  to  their  fierce  Independence. 
Unfortunately,  the  Byelorussian  S.SJI., 
already  stripped  of  any  real  political  au- 
tonomy, subsequently  lost  the  educa- 
tional and  cultural  freedom  that  existed 
in  the  1920's. 

Once  Stalin  was  firmly  in  control  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  central  authority, 
Byelorussian  Independence  of  mind  and 
spirit  came  imder  a  concerted  attack. 
The  result  was  a  level  of  suffering  ex- 
ceeded only  by  that  in  the  neighboring 
Ukraine.  This  campaign  waged  by  the 
Kremlin  to  liquidate  Byelorussian  na- 
tionalism could  not  succeed,  but  it  did 
severe  damage.  Nearly  15  percent  of  the 
pestsants  were  deported,  as  much  as  5 
percent  of  the  population  died  of  star- 
vation, the  church  was  looted  and  razed, 
political  and  cultural  leaders  were  ar- 
rested and  removed  by  execution  or  de- 
portation. 

The  determined  Byelorussians,  once 
again  victims  as  before  in  their  history, 
have  weathered  this  and  subsequent  on- 
slaughts and  continue  to  demand  recog- 
nition of  their  right  to  liberty  and  free 
expression.  We  can  only  feel  saddened  at 
the  fate  history  has  assigned  these 
forthright  people,  yet  we  marvel  at  their 
resolute  championship  of  their  right  to 
stand  unbound  alongside  the  commu- 
nity of  free  nations  on  this  earth.  We 
must  applaud  every  gain  made  in  their 
struggle  toward  real  freedom,  and  it  is 
with  this  In  mind  that  I  urge  everyone 
to  not  ignore  this  nation's  plight. 


KENTUCKY  STATE  BASKETBALL 
TOURNAMENT 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  28.  1973 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
for  the  last  56  years  Kentucky  has  held 
a  statewide  basketball  tournament.  In 
this  year's  final  game  Shawnee  High 
School  of  Louisville  defeated  Male  High 
School  of  Louisville  to  become  State 
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champions  for  the  first  time.  It  is  my 
privilege  to  represent  each  of  these  fine 
schools  In  this  Congress. 

Kentucky  is  a  basketball  State.  The 
quality  of  play  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  fans  is  not  surpassed  anywhere  in 
the  country.  It  is  a  true  achievement  to 
make  It  through  the  tough  reglontd 
competition  to  become  one  of  the  16 
teams  in  the  final  playoffs.  The  cham- 
pion which  emerges  from  this  "sweet  16" 
is  the  best  of  the  best. 

Both  teams  in  the  flntil  game  were 
outstanding  examples  of  the  quality 
basketball  played  in  Kentucky.  Male, 
coached  by  Jim  Huter,  and  Shawnee, 
coached  by  James  Gordon,  amassed  im- 
pressive victory  records  during  the  reg- 
ular season  and  their  play  throughout 
the  tournament  reflected  championship 
style. 

It  was  a  long  road  for  the  players  and 
coach  of  Shawnee  from  the  flrst  game 
of  the  season  to  the  last  seconds  of  the 
championship  game  in  Louisville's  Free- 
dom Hall. 

E^ach  step  of  the  way  was  paved  with 
hard  work,  dedication,  and  personal 
sacriflce.  I  am  honored  to  take  note  of 
the  rewards  of  their  efforts  here  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 


AMENDING  THE  FISHERMEN'S 
PROTECTIVE  ACT  OF  1967 


HON.  DAVID  C.  TREEN 

OF   LOXnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  28.  1973 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  co- 
sponsored  legislation  with  several  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  to  Insure  the 
safety  of  U.S.  commercial  fishing  vessels, 
crews,  and  equipment  against  illegal  har- 
assment and  seizure. 

I  am  disturbed  by  recent  incidents  in 
which  the  Governments  of  Ecuador  and 
Peru  have  seized  American  ships  in  what 
the  United  States  regards  as  intemation- 
al  fishing  waters.  The  problem  is  that 
several  nations  are  seeldn«  to  extend 
their  boundaries  to  include  all  waters  up 
to  200  miles  from  their  shores.  These  new 
limits  would  exclude  other  nations'  fish- 
ing vessels  from  some  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive international  fishing  waters  in 
the  world. 

It  is  obviously  not  equitable  for  Ameri- 
can fishermen  to  be  confined  to  the  tradi- 
tional 12-mile  limit  off  our  own  shores, 
while  having  to  respect  200-mlle  limits 
for  other  nations. 

I  understand  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  attempting  to  negotiate  treaties 
with  several  of  the  nations  involved:  but 
until  some  equitable  agreement  Is 
reached,  we  should  all  respect  the  exist- 
ing rules  and  traditions  of  international 
law.  Our  resolution  would  convey  to  for-  ■ 
elgn  powers  the  message  that  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  protect  its  fisher- 
men. The  resolution  authorizes  the  Pres- 
ident to  use  Navy  and  Coast  Guard  ves- 
sels, as  well  as  air  and  sea  surveillance  of 
the  contested  waters,  to  protect  Ameri- 
can ships  from  illegal  harassment  and 
seizure. 
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The  resolution  follows : 

House  Joint  Resoltttioi    370 
Joint  resolution  amending  the  FUhermen's 
Protective  Act  of  1967  to  Insu  -e  the  safety 
of  United  States  commercial  fishing  ves- 
sels, crews,  and  equipment  against  illegal 
harassment  and  seizure. 
Whereas  the  Oovernments  of  fecuador  and 
Peru   recently   harassed   and  seized   United 
States  commercial  fishing  vessel}  while  such 
vessels  were  carrying  out  fishing  operations 
In    International    waters    and    ( ubsequently 
levied  fines  against  such  vessels; 

Whereas  such  Illegal  acts  against  United 
States  vessels  by  the  Ctovemmeni  s  of  Ecuador 
and  Peru  ee  well  as  by  other  for  9lgn  nations 
have  become  more  and  more  frequent;  and 
Whereas,  although  Federal  li,w  presently 
provides  financial  relief  to  tho  victims  of 
such  Illegal  acts,  it  Is  Imperatlvd  that  meas- 
ures be  taken  to  prevent  the  peipetratlon  of 
such  acts  In  the  first  Instance:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hbuse  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  State  i  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Fishermen's 
Protective  Act  of  1967  (22  U.S.C.  1971-1977) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  |end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  10.  The  President  Is  aulhorlzed  and 
directed  to  use  vessels  and  alr:raft  of  the 
Coast  Guard  or  of  the  United    3tates  Navy, 
or  of  both.   In  such  msuiner  a  b  he  deems 
appropriate    to    Instore    the    sal  sty    of    any 
United  States  commercial  flshln;  vessel  and 
Us  crew  and  equipment  while  such  vessel 
Is  carrying  out  fishing  activity  s  In  waters 
recognized  by  the  United  States  as  Interna- 
tional waters.  In  order  to  carry  (lut  the  pur 
poses  of  this  section,  the  Presllent  Is  fur^ 
ther  authorized  and  directed  to 
the  Implementation  of  appropr  ate  air  and 
surface  surveillance  of  those  wEiters  recog 
nlzed  by  the  United  States  as  International 
waters  In  which  United  States 
fishing  vessels  have  been,  or  are 
subjected  to  harassment  or  seliure  by  for 
elgn  nations." 


cormnerclal 
likely  to  be. 


MISTAKEN  PERMISSIVISM 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYl  «AN 

OP    NrW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEl  fTATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  28,  1973 


t  me, 


Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speakei 
taken  and  misguided  view  o: 
stitution's  first  amendment  as 
absolute   license   to   say   an 
wishes,    anywhere   at   any 
sanction  in  judicial  decision 
great  damage  to  our  country 
able  measure  of  restraint  in 
as  obscenities  or  libel  and 
public  necessity. 

Recently  a  State  universitj 
discipline  a   student   for  wi 
tributing    on    campus 
printed  form.  "Unconstitutioi^al 
bitterly  divided  Supreme  Cou^t 

Applauding    the    decision 
speech"  is  the  Washington 
torial  states  the  rationale  of 
missivism  In  a  nutshell.  Tho^e 
lieve  our  Nation  needs 
straint  and  not  more  license 
mistaken  expression  of  approval 
fiance  of  the  attempt  of  a 
control  obscenity  on  campus. 
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to  understand  how  a  major  newspaper 
can  get  so  far  off  base — if  any  base  can 
remain  in  the  wake  of  such  judicial 
pronoimcement. 

The  Post  article  follows: 
Who's  Atraid  or  a  Big  Bad  Word? 

Even  the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court 

could  not  bring  Itself  to  spell  out  m f , 

as  It  ruled  that  Its  use  In  a  university  news- 
paper should  not  be  suppressed  and  there 
Is  a  certain  logic  tn  this  simultaneous  bow  to 
good  taste  as  well  as  to  good  law.  Taking 
our  cue  from  the  court,  we  will  Identify  The 
Word  no  further  ourselves,  other  than  to 
note  that  It  Is  a  word  with  which  children 
from  Harlem,  Watts  and  Hough  have  been 
punctuating  their  sentences  for  years.  It 
Is  also  one  which  some  black  units  used  as  a 
password  In  World  War  n  because  neither 
the  Germans  nor  white  Americans  could 
pronounce  It  properly.  And.  lately.  It  has  been 
taken  up  by  the  radical  white  left  to  scan- 
dalize whomever  It  is  they  are  always  trying 
to  scandalize  and  to  express  their  disdain 
for  almost  anything.  And  that  is  how  The 
Word  finally  got  to  the  Court. 

It  seems  that  Miss  Barbara  Susan  Paplsh, 
a  graduate  student  In  Journalism  of  little 
visible  academic  accomplishment,  but  of  high 
political  visibility,  was  selling  a  paper  on  the 
University  of  Missouri  campus  one  day  and 
the  paper  contained  The  Word.  The  admin- 
istration of  the  University  decided  that  In 
selling  the  paper  containing  the  expletive 
In  question.  Miss  Paplsh  had  violated  the 
General  Standards  of  Student  Conduct,  re- 
quiring students  "to  observe  generally  ac- 
cepted standards  of  conduct."  After  due 
process  had  been  observed.  Miss  Paplsh  was 
expelled  from  the  university  for  the  Infrac- 
tion. She  promptly  went  into  the  federal 
courts  seeking  an  Injunction  on  the  ground 
that  her  First  Amendment  freedoms  were 
Infringed  by  the  university's  action.  She  lost 
in  the  trial  coiu-t  and  In  the  Covirt  of  Appeals 
and  then  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

She  won  there  six  to  three,  with  Justice 
Powell  joining  the  pre-Nlxon  Justices  and 
with  Mr.  Nixon's  other  nominees  dissenting 
vigorously.  The  majority  rested  Its  decision 
on  the  principles  that  a  university  campus 
Is  not  an  enclave  "Immtuie  from  the  sweep  of 
the  First  Amendment"  and  that  "the  mere 
dissemination  of  Ideas — no  matter  how  of- 
fensive to  good  taste — on  a  state  university 
campus  may  not  be  shut  off  In  the  name 
alone   of   'conventions  of  decency.' " 

The  Chief  Justice  thought  otherwise  and 
said  so  forcefully.  He  suggested  that  a  uni- 
versity Is  a  place  where,  among  other  things, 
"Individuals  learn  to  express  themselves  In 
acceptable  civil  terms."  He  also  chlded  his 
colleagues  because  he  thought  their  resort 
In  the  opinion  to  capital  letters  and  dashes 
was  inconsistent  with  their  conclusion.  Mr. 
Justice  Rehnqulst  thought,  among  other 
things,  that  limitations  on  the  authority 
of  university  administrators,  such  as  that 
Imposed  by  the  Court  might  lead  to  wide- 
spread "disenchantment"  with  the  system 
of  tax-supported  colleges  and  imlversttles. 

We  think  the  majority  was  quite  right.  The 
central  purpose  of  a  university  is  the  encour- 
agement and  perpetuation  of  the  freest  pos- 
sible flow  of  Ideas  and  Information.  Although 
we  do  not  suggest  that  this  particular  ex- 
pression Is  a  necessary,  or  even  particularly 
useful,  addition  to  the  language,  the  Idea 
that  First  Amendment  notions  of  freedom 
of  expression  can  be  subordinated  on  uni- 
versity campuses  to  other  Interests  such  as 
"the  conventions  of  decency"  strikes  us  as 
profoundly  pernicious  and  threatening  to 
the  essence  of  a  university  as  well  as  to  free 
speech  everywhere. 
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WAR  ON  POVERTY 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  28.  1973 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon  has  apparently  decided  to  give  a 
new  twist  to  the  war  on  poverty — he 
demolished  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  declared  war  on  the  poor. 
As  a  result,  our  cities,  already  suffering 
from  our  lopsided  national  priorities  that 
countenance  an  increase  of  the  defense 
budget,  but  cannot  sustain  efforts  to  as- 
sist the  elderly  poor,  are  further  deprived 
of  the  tools  to  help  themselves.  Com- 
munity Action  Agencies,  which  have 
acted  as  catalysts  in  mobilizing  the 
strengths  and  resources  of  their  com- 
munities shall,  by  executive  fiat,  now  no 
longer  be  fimded.  Programs  which  were 
designed  to  allow  the  have-nots  to  be- 
come part  of  the  action,  which  were  in- 
tended to  advocate  the  cause  of  those 
who  thus  far  have  not  been  heard,  are 
now  expected  to  become  part  of  the  es- 
tablishment through  that  panacea  for 
lall  our  ills — revenue  sharing.  Localities, 
already  slicing  the  meager  pie  of  reve- 
nue available  to  them  into  more  and 
more  pieces  are  expected  to  pick  up  the 
tab  for  the  poverty  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  know  that  this 
cannot  be  done  and,  I  believe,  all  of  us 
suspect  that  this  was  not  intended  to  be 
done.  Having  used  to  the  utmost  the 
spinoff  authority  of  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  dele- 
gate programs  and  having  turned  that 
office  from  an  office  of  advocacy  into  an 
office  of  research  and  development,  the 
President  detCTmined  to  use  the  power 
of  the  budget  to  terminate  programs 
which  by  congressional  mandate  have 
been  reserved  for  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  alone. 

Only  concerted  congressional  action 
has  any  chance  of  saving  these  pro- 
grams— of  salvaging  at  least  a  viable 
remnant  of  the  structure  which  we  must 
have  if  we  intend  to  assist  the  poor  to 
regain  control  over  their  own  destinies. 
We  must  continue  to  have  an  OEO.  For 
this  reason,  I  have  supported  all  the 
efforts  that  have  been  made  to  employ 
various  and  simdry  means  to  thwart  the 
President's  intention  to  end  the  war  on 
poverty.  I  sincerely  hope  that  our  efforts 
will  prevail. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  the  present 
setup  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, its  very  location  in  the  Executive 
offices,  makes  it  too  vulnerable  to  un- 
due reorganizations  and  removes  it  too 
conveniently  from  direct  congressional 
control.  For  this  reason  I  have  intro- 
duced on  February  20,  H.R.  4343,  a  bill 
making  OEO  an  independent  agency  and 
terminating  its  director's  spinoff  author- 
ity. I  am  today  reintroducing  that  meas- 
ure with  19  cosponsors  and  hope  that  it 
will  receive  the  support  of  those  inter- 
ested in  the  continued  efficient  operation 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
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For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  am  inserting  here  the  list  of  cospon- 
sors: 

List  or  Cosponsors 

Hon.  William  J.  Qreen. 
Hon.  Parren  J.  Mitchell. 
Hon.  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal. 
Hon.  Shirley  Chlsholm. 
Hon.  Melvln  Price. 
Hon.  Edward  R.  Roybal. 
Hon.  Antonio  Borja  Won  Pat. 
Hon.  Michael  Harrington. 
Hon.  Joseph  Addabbo. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Drlnan. 
Hon.  Robert  L.  Leggett. 
Hon.  Bertram  L.  Podell. 
Hon.  John  Moakley. 
Hon.  Jonathan  Bingham. 
Hon.  Henry  Helstoskl. 
Hon.  Charles  J.  Dlggs. 
Hon.  George  E.  Brown,  Jr. 
Hon.  Charles  Raugel. 
Hon.  Oerry  E.  Studds. 


MARCEL    FRANCISCI    AS    "MR. 
HEROIN" 


HON.  MORGAN  F.  MURPHY 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  28,  1973 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  March  15  Record,  I  noted  that 
Marcel  Francisci  issued  a  defamation  ac- 
tion against  Congressman  Robert  Steele 
and  myself  for  mentioning  in  our  May 
1971  World  Heroin  Report  Prancisci's 
role  in  the  French  Connection,  the  heroin 
pioeline  to  the  United  States. 

Francisci  figured  prominently  in  a 
Newsday  series,  The  Heroin  Trail,  which 
labeled  him  "Mr.  Heroin."  Newsday  sen- 
ior editor  Robert  W.  Greene  and  fellow 
reporters  exhaustively  researched  the 
multimillion-dollar  heroin  business  dur- 
ing a  3-month  stay  in  Prance  last  fall. 
The  entire  investigation  involved  9 
months  of  persistent  digging. 

The  title  of  the  February  15  Newsday 
article,  "Marcel  Francisci's  Good  Life: 
Heroin  and  Champagne  Do  Mix,"  apt- 
ly describes  the  man  in  question.  Refer- 
ences to  Fi-ancisci's  financial  and  politi- 
cal connections  as  well  as  family  diffi- 
culties are  worth  quoting  at  length: 

A  retired  federal  narcotics  agent  who  served 
In  Prance  told  us:  "Every time  we  mentioned 
the  name  Francisci  to  the  French  police,  they 
froze.  You  could  tell  they  didn't  want  to 
hear  anything  about  him,  much  less  work  on 
him.  He  was  a  no-no.  In  this  country  we 
would  have  gotten  him  on  a  conspiracy  a 
long  time  ago." 

People  who  know  Francisci  say  that  he  is 
a  tireless  campaigner  for  the  UDR  In  Corsica. 
Even  the  police  records  reflect  It.  For  ex- 
ample, In  1958  Francisci  was  called  In  front 
of  the  public  prosecutor  of  Ajacclo  to  explain 
why  he  and  his  brother  Jean  had  offered 
money  to  the  head  of  a  family  with  15  voters 
to  vote  for  Francisci's  old  mob  friend  Jean 
Colonna.  Francisci  said  It  was  all  a  joke.  The 
case  was  dismissed.  And  when  he  first  ran 
for  his  own  seat  as  the  Gaulllst  counsel  gen- 
eral from  Zlcavo,  Corsica,  In  1967,  his  oppo- 
nent won.  Francisci  overturned  the  election, 
charging  vote  fraud. 

Francisci  still  maintains  a  villa  In  Zlcavo, 
and  he  is  very  good  to  the  people  of  the  area. 
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According  to  a  report  In  confidential  police 
files,  "his  largesse  towanl  the  unfortunate  of 
this  mountain  locality  Is  priceless.  He  has 
contributed  his  own  money  for  the  supplies 
of  the  commune,  restoring  squares  and  streets 
and  contributing  to  the  refurbishing  of  the 
parish  church'" 

In  1952,  Francisci  was  Involved  In  the  at- 
tempted swindle  of  a  gambling  house  In  Alx- 
en-Provence,  In  southern  France.  Because  of 
this  the  minister  of  the  Interior  Issued  a  de- 
cree Feb.  28,  1952,  barring  him  from  aU  gam- 
bling houses  In  Prance  for  life.  In  1966,  Fran- 
cisci bought  the  Club  Haussmann  gambling 
casino  In  Paris.  He  told  a  respected  French 
journalist  that  he  had  been  able  to  buy  the 
casino  because  of  the  Intercession  of  his  old 
and  good  friend,  a  high-school  classmate, 
Jean  Buzzl,  at  that  time  deputy  to  the  In- 
terior minister. 

In  Jime,  1964,  Francisci's  brother,  An- 
tolne,  returned  to  his  home  In  Corsica  one 
evening  to  discover  that  his  wife,  Slmone, 
bad  a  lover  on  hand.  Antolne  shot  the  lover 
through  the  throat,  rendering  him  speech- 
less for  life.  Francisci  then  took  away  the 
couple's  only  son,  Jean-Francois,  while  An- 
tolne spent  a  few  months  In  jail.  The  mother 
went  to  the  courts,  who  ordered  the  police 
to  find  the  boy.  They  didn't. 

But  the  child  was  discovered  by  police  In 
October,  1964,  when  they  raided  the  villa  that 
housed  the  heroin  lab  of  Joseph  Cesart  In 
Aubagne,  near  MarseUles.  The  people  run- 
ning the  lab  with  Cesarl  were  baby-sitting 
for  the  child  because  Francisci  was  busy  In 
Paris.  The  police,  despite  the  outstanding 
court  order,  gave  the  child  back  to  Francisci 
and  his  brother.  This  fact  was  casually  men- 
tioned by  the  distinguished  French  re- 
porter Jacques  Derogy  In  a  story  on  drugs  in 
L'Express  on  Oct.  14, 1968. 

"Two  nights  later,"  Derogy  recalls,  "I  got 
a  phone  call  at  home  at  about  midnight  from 
a  Corslcan  Journalist  who  Is  a  friend  of  mine. 
He  said  that  Francisci  wanted  me  to  meet 
him  In  Fouquet's  Immediately.  My  friend 
said  that  he  thought  that  It  might  be  dan- 
gerous for  me  If  I  didn't  go.  I  got  dressed 
and  went  to  the  restaurant.  Francisci  was  at 
a  special  table  with  some  friends  eating 
oysters  and  sipping  champagne.  He  asked  me 
to  sit  down. 

"Then,"  Derogy  said,  "Francisci  started 
complaining.  It  was  a  very  Corslcan  thing. 
He  said  that  he  could  take  other  things  that 
I  might  write  about  him,  but  that  I  had  gone 
too  far  when  I  wrote  about  his  brother's 
wife  trouble — family  affairs.  He  said  that  I 
was  not  to  write  about  such  things  again. 
The  way  he  looked  at  me,  I  knew  that  he 
really  meant  It.  Then,  about  the  kid  being 
In  the  laboratory,  he  said  it  was  a  big  mis- 
take, not  his  fault.  He  said  that  he  had  left 
someone  watching  the  boy,  who  had  turned 
the  boy  over  to  someone  else.  That's  how  he 
got  to  the  lab." 

In  1954,  as  part  of  his  cover  for  frequent 
trips  to  Beirut,  Francisci  took  control  of  the 
Casino  de  France,  which  has  the  games  con- 
cession at  the  Casino  du  Llban.  The  Casino 
du  Llban,  which  owns  the  buUdlng,  was 
owned  at  the  time  by  a  huge  Beirut-based 
banking  conglomerate  known  as  Intrabank. 
The  banking  concern,  headed  by  Toussef 
Beldas,  was  heavily  backed  by  the  govern- 
ments of  Lebanon,  Kuwait  and  Qatar. 

The  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  bank  until  1967  was  H.  E.  Sheikh 
Suleiman  Bey  Al-Hamad  Al  Suleiman,  former 
finance  minister  of  Saudi  Arabia.  And 
Sheikh  Suleiman  was  the  Arab  world  repre- 
sentative buying  guns  from  the  French  sur- 
plus arms  company  owned  by  Industrialist 
Gilbert  Beaujolln  and  his  partner  Col.  Roger 
Barberot.  These  two  men  have  long  operated 
parallel  Intelligence  agencies  for  the  Gaulllst 
government  of  Prance.  And  It  was  Barberot 
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who  Introduced  heroin  courier  Roger  De- 
loutete  Into  the  French  secret  service  and 
wrote  to  French  Defense  Minister  Michel 
Debre  in  his  behalf. 

In  1961,  Intrabank  applied  to  open  a 
branch  In  Paris.  The  French  Banking  Con- 
trol Commission  recommended  against  it. 
But  then  Finance  Minister  Valery  Glscard 
d'Estamg  reversed  the  decision  of  the  board 
and  granted  permission.  Lobbying  d'Estalng 
for  the  bank  were  Interior  Minister  Roger 
Prey  (head  of  the  French  national  poUoe) 
and  French  Deputy  Jacques  Baumel,  who  at 
that  time  was  secretary-general  of  the  UDR. 

Shortly  afterward,  Intrabank  gained  In- 
direct control  of  a  materials  company  called 
CEMA,  which  In  turn,  under  Intrabank  direc- 
tion, took  over  France's  second  largest  shlp- 
buldlng  firm,  Chantlers  Navals  de  la  Clotat. 
And,  according  to  a  confidential  French  In- 
terior Ministry  report  obtained  by  Newsday, 
Francisci  suddenly  emerged  as  a  major  stock- 
holder In  both  CEMA  and  the  shipbuilding 
firm. 

In  1966,  Intrabank  got  into  financial 
trouble.  And  the  U.S.  government  became 
one  of  Its  creditors,  as  did  Lebanon,  Qatar 
and  Kuwait.  Each  country.  Including  the 
U.S.,  has  a  representative  In  Beirut  oversee- 
ing the  casino  operations  to  protect  the  out- 
standing loans.  As  a  result,  Francisci,  who 
has  been  named  as  a  top  heroin  operator  by 
two  U.S.  congressional  committees,  has  the 
gambling  concession  In  a  casino  that  is  under 
partial  U.S.  guardianship. 

Jack  Cusack,  former  European  chief 
of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs,  did  not  make  many 
friends  within  the  French  Government 
during  his  years  there.  Cusack  refused 
to  be  optimistic  about  French  coopera- 
tion with  U.S.  efforts  to  curtail  drug 
traffic.  He  indicated  on  more  than  one 
occasion  that  huge  bank  balances  pro- 
tected France's  top  heroin  traffickers 
and  guaranteed  special  favors  from  fi- 
nanciers and  politicans  alike. 

Cusack  was  unceremoniously  replaced 
as  a  result  of  French  Government  pres- 
sure. Reports  of  FYench  cooperation  now 
pour  in  daily.  Cusack  incidentally  was 
mentioned  by  Francisci  in  his  defama- 
tion action  against  Congressman  Steelb 
and  myself. 

Cusack's  comments  on  special  favors 
have  been  directed  toward  Marcel 
Francisci.  Leaders  of  France's  ruling 
Gaulllst  political  party  often  intercede 
on  behalf  of  Francisci.  There  is  a  logi- 
cal explanation  for  such  "strange  bed- 
fellows." In  the  late  1950's,  President  de 
Gaulle  enlisted  underworld  figures  to  as- 
sist the  GauUists  in  their  conflict  with 
the  Secret  Army  Organization — OAS — 
in  Algeria.  The  racketeers  kept  their  end 
of  the  bargain  and  government  indiffer- 
ence to  their  criminal  activities  today 
amounts  to  compensation  for  past  deeds. 
Dominic  Venturl,  a  close  associate  of 
Francisci,  is  a  leading  supporter  of  Gas- 
ton Deferre,  the  mayor  of  Marseilles  and 
a  leading  Socialist.  Venturl  is.  according 
to  the  Newsday  series,  "operating  direc- 
tor of  the  Francisci  heroin  syndicate." 
Dominic's  brother,  Jean,  married  a  Ca- 
nadian citizen  and  is  largely  responsible 
for  establishing  heroin  smuggling  routes 
into  the  States  via  Canada. 

The  defamation  action  filed  by  Fran- 
cisci against  us  Congressmen  includes 
those  newspapers  which  reproduced  por- 
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tions  of  our  report — Le  Mond^.  Joiunal 
du  Dimanche,  Prance-Soir,  L'^umanlte, 
Parlslen  Libre,  Valeurs  ActuQlles.  The 
deposition  further  names  radio  stations 
which  broadcasted  news  of  our  report. 

An  article  published  in  L'Exjiress  dur- 
ing September  1971,  gave  a  sceemlngly 
balanced  view  of  Mr.  Franclscl.  The  ar- 
ticle quoted  liberally  Franclscl  himself 
who  alleged  that  he  "came  out  white  as 
white"  as  a  result  of  a  1957  Inquiry  of 
his  activities  prior  to  assiuning  owner- 
ship of  the  exclusive  Haussm^nn  Club. 
He  noted  further: 

I  don't  have  any  enemies. 

The  same  article  stated  that'the  men- 
tion of  Franclscl  as  an  Ullcit  heroin  traf- 
ficker surprises  Corsicans.  Tlie  article 
continued: 

The  300  Inhabitants  of  his  village  of  Cl- 
amannacce,  In  the  Taravo  Valley,  praise  his 
generosity,  and  also  his  pity.  M.  Parcel  has 
paid  out  of  his  own  pocket  for  Ihe  re-sur- 
facing of  the  cemetery  road.  Oq  holiday, 
when  he  leaves  the  family  yacht  In  Ajacclo 
Harbor  and  the  hubbub  on  the  terrace  of 
the  "Nord-8ud,"  he  climbs  up  on  a  Sunday 
to  the  village  with  his  wife  and  daughter. 
To  attend  Mass. 

Mr.  Franclscl  has  succeeded  in  dup- 
ing his  fellow  Corsicans.  It  is  $iy  inten- 
tion to  see  that  the  deception  stops  there. 


LEGISLATIVE   PIPELINE 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOHJIFIELD 

or   IflCHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  28.  1973 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  Jaycees  of  RochMter, 
Mich,  for  their  continued  inter^t  in  and 
support  for  various  public  and  commu- 
nity service  programs.  ] 

The  most  recent  example  of  ihls  com- 
mitment was  the  legislative  pipeline  proj- 
ect Initiated  by  the  Jaycees  in  order  to 
survey  the  opinions  of  citizens  on  a  wide 
range  of  important  national  Isiues. 

Approximately  200  siureys  jtvere  dis- 
tributed at  random  at  two  local;  shopping 
centers.  The  results  were  forwarded  to 
me  and  along  with  the  many  spontan- 
eous comments  volunteered  by  the  re- 
spondents they  represent  a  valuable 
measure  of  the  concerns  and  a 
my  constituents.  Many  people, 
one  reason  or  another,  might 
reluctant  to  write  their  C 
were  given  an  opporttmlty 
their  views. 

The  results  Indicated  a  very  strong  op- 
position to  forced  busing,  a  growing  con- 
cern over  the  escalation  of  prices  and 
particularly  food  prices  and  a  desire  for 
stiffer  penalties  for  many  crl^ninal  of- 
fenses. In  this  latter  category,  fi  surpris- 
ingly large  number  of  people  volunteered 
their  concern  that  drug  pushors  should 
receive  longer  Jail  sentences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  d^Bcult  to 
overestimate  the  value  of  this  eglslatlve 
pipeline  project.  The  Rochest*  r  Jaycees 
should  be  commended  for  initii  itlng  this 
program  which  benefits  not  onl;  r  the  peo- 
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pie  but  their  elected  r^resentatives  m 
they  strive  to  represent  the  best  interests 
of  their  constituents. 

I  Include  a  copy  of  the  Rochester  Jay- 
cees' questionnaire  so  that  my  colleagues 
can  see  for  themselves  how*  comprehen- 
sively this  siirvey  covered  the  major 
topics  of  current  national  concern : 

Lecislattvx  Pifelink 

1.  Should  there  be  legislation  or  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  against  forced  busing? 

(a)  Tes 160 

(b)  No    44 

2.  Should  the  death  penalty  be  mandatory 
for  certain  crimes? 

(a)  Yes 140 

(b)  No 67 

3.  If  your  answer  in  2.  Is  yes,  for  what 
crimes  (circle  as  many  as  apply). 

(a)  Killing  of  a  policeman  or  fireman 

on  duty 119 

(b)  Aggravated  rape 62 

(c)  Murder   118 

(d)  Skyjacking 80 

(e)  Assassination  of  a  public  official 108 

(f)  Other 12 

4.  The  following  deal  with  federal  spend- 
ing and  taxes  (circle  as  many  as  you  feel 
apply). 

(a)  American  money  should  be  used  to 
rebuild  North  and  South  Vietnam 40 

(b)  American  money  should  not  be  used 

in  North  Vietnam 102 

(c)  Program  like  OEO  (Ofllce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity)  should  not  be  cut.     85 

(d)  Taxes  must  not  be  raised  even  If 
some  federal  programs  must  be  cut  out.     80 

(e)  Persons  over  65  should  have  some 
substantial  property  tax  relief  from 
congress 168 

(f )  The  President  should  not  cut  funds 

for  pensions  to  disabled  veterans 135 

(g)  Other 3 

5.  Wage  and  price  controls. 

(a)  Wages  are  controlled,  but  prices  are 
not gg 

(b)  The  6.5%  maximxmi  wage  increase 

Is  too  low gg 

(c)  Wage  and  price  controls  should  be 
strictly  applied 105 

(d)  Neither  wages  nor  prices  shoiild  be 
controlled 15 

(e)  Special  legislation  should  be  passed 

to  control  rising  food  costs 116 

6.  Does  the  Supreme  Court  have  the  au- 
thority to  make  the  decision  they  made  in  the 
abortion  case? 

(a)  Yes 06 

(b)  No 08 

7.  Should  a  federal  law  be  passed  to  re- 
strict the  availability  of  handguns? 

(a)  Yes 147 

(b)  No    47 

8.  What  should  be  done  to  draft  evaders 
who  wish  to  return  to  the  U.S.? 

(a)  They  should  be  required  to  serve  a 

Jail  term 54 

(b)  They  should  be  given  amnesty,  with 

no  restrictions 26 

(c)  They  should  be  given  amnesty,  pro- 

vided    they     perform     3     years' 
national  service 103 

(d)  Other 14 

9.  Should  there  be  a  reduction  of  troop 
strength  in  Europe? 

(a)  Yes,  unconditionally 66 

(b)  Yes.  if  the  Soviets  carry  out  a  simi- 

lar reduction 101 

(c)  No,  under  no  clrcumstancea 27 

10.  Should  the  U.S.  aid  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia? 

(a)  Yes.     with     funds,     supplies,     and 

bombing  strikes 16 

(b)  Yes,  with  funds  and  suppUes,  but 

no  bombing 67 

(c)  No  aid  should  be  provided 77 

11.  Should  Congress  make  safety  equip- 
ment for  automobiles  mandatory? 

(a)   Yes 112 
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(b)   No   77 

12.  Should  the  U.S.  have  either  socialized 
medicine  or  national  health  insurance  for  all 
citizens? 

(a)  Should  have  socialized  medicine 57 

(b)  We    should    have    national    health 

Insurance  for  all 09 

(c)  Neither  54 


DREAMING  OF  ISRAEL 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  28.  1973 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
situation  which  confronts  Russian  Jews 
wishing  to  emigrate  to  Israel  is  exempli- 
fied by  the  transcript  of  a  telephone 
conversation  between  a  34-year-old  Jew 
from  Leningrad  possessing  those  desires 
and  one  of  my  constituents,  Stuart  Lot- 
win. 

The  transcript  of  the  January  14,  1973, 
conversation  was  forwarded  to  me  by  Mr. 
Lotwln,  who  spoke  with  Daniel  Teitel- 
baum,  married,  father  of  two,  and  a  can- 
didate of  technical  sciences.  In  It,  Mr. 
Teitelbaum  relates  the  numerous  pro- 
cedural dlfflculties  which  have  been  en- 
countered by  his  family  and  friends  in 
their  efforts  to  obtain  exit  visas  from  the 
Soviet  Union  In  order  to  reach  freedom 
In  Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  insert 
this  conversation  in  the  Record  in  the 
hope  that  we  may  see  the  end  to  such 
needless  persecution  of  Russian  Jews  and 
the  realization  of  their  dreams  to  have 
a  safe  arrival  in  Israel: 

Plight  of  Daniel  Teitelbaum 

Telephone  conversation  between  Stuart 
Lotwln,  Los  Angeles,  California  and  Daniel 
Teltelbaxim,  Leningrad,  USSR  on  January 
14,  1973: 

S.L.  Shalom,  Friend  Teitelbaum. 

D.T.  Yes,  Yes. 

S.L.  Is  that  you?  This  is  your  friend  Stuart 
Lotwln  calling  from  America. 

D.T.  I  understand,  I  understand. 

S.L.  You  understand;  well  listen  to  me 
and  we'll  converse.  My  name  is  Eliezer  and 
I  am  speaking  to  you  because  Mr.  Lotwln 
does  not  speak  Yiddish. 

D.T.  I  understand. 

S.L.  He  is  a  friend  of  Lev  Lerner  who  is 
now  In  Tel  Aviv.  Do  you  understand? 

D.T.  I  understand. 

S.L.  I  want  to  ask  whether  you  have  any 
news  to  convey  to  us.  And  I'll  allow  you  to 
talk  as  long  as  you  please. 

D.T.  Oood!  Good!  Well  we  have  no  con- 
crete (hard)  news.  With  us  it  is  very  hard. 
Things  are  very  tough  in  Leningrad. 

S.L.  Hard? 

D.T.  In  the  last  days  we  have  had  bad 
answers. 

S.L.  Bad  answers? 

D.T.  Refusals! 

S.L.  Refusals!  I  understand. 

D.T.  They  refuse  us,  the  reasons  are  ridic- 
ulous, silly. 

S.L.  I  understand. 

D.T.  With  one  the  refusal  is  on  account  of 
"secret  work." 

S.L.  What  is  the  name  of  the  one  that 
was  refused  on  account  of  "secret  work?" 

D.T.  Chernoch.  He  has  tried  4 '/a  years  and 
still  he  is  refused.  And  another  Bert,  a 
woman  whose  daughter  works  on  secret 
work,  but  daughter  does  not  want  to  leave. 
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only  the  woman  who  is  60  years  old  and 
Bbe  cannot  leave. 

Si.  TeU  us  about  yourself. 

D.T.  We  have  been  waiting  for  two  years. 

SJj.  And  you're  refused? 

D.T.  I  submitted  my  documents  last  time 
In  October.  Already  3  months  and  some  days, 
and  yet  not  received  answer.  We  rode  to  Mos- 
cow and  there  we  were  told  that  we  would 
be  getting  answers.  First  they  said  November 
and  then  December.  They  promised  us.  And 
now  In  January.  You  understand? 

Bli.  I  understand  each  word.  Continue  to 
talk. 

D.T.  Good,  good.  They  had  lied  to  us.  Now 
there  is  a  commission  in  Leningrad.  The  Min- 
ister was  here. 

Sli.  What  is  his  name,  the  Minister? 

D.T.  Sholahov. 

SX.  Speak,  speak. 

D.T.  We  have  written  to  every  place  pos- 
sible. To  Chief  of  police,  the  government,  the 
Kremlin  and  aU  the  time  we  get  one  answer. 
We  have  to  get  our  documents  at  the  Lenin- 
grad OVIR. 

SIj.  Please  wait  a  minute!  I  must  ask  you 
several  questions.  We  weU  understand  your 
situation,  but  we  must  have  certain  informa- 
tion in  order  to  be  able  to  help  you.  What  Is 
your  wife's  name? 

D.T.  Margaret  is  her  name. 

Sli.  How  old  is  she? 

D.T.  33  years. 

SX.  Is  she  working? 

D.T.  No. 

SX.  What  was  her  work? 

D.T.  At  a  factory. 

SX.  Factory? 

D.T.  Where  they  make  ships — a  shipyard. 
She  does  not  have  a  higher  education.  She  is 
a  typist — a  copier. 

SX.  I  imderstand — she  operates  a  type- 
writer. Do  you  have  children? 

D.T.  Two  children. 

SX.  Boys  or  girls?  What  are  their  names? 

D.T.  A  boy,  6  years,  nia;  a  girl,  4  years, 
Sonla. 

SX.  Good.  Are  you  now  working? 

D.T.  I  was  working  before  I  submitted  my 
papers. 

S.L.  What  were  you  working  as? 

D.T.  How  do  you  call  it — yes — Senior  Scien- 
tific. 

SX.  What  was  your  work?  I  don't  under- 
stand it  completely. 

D.T.  A  Scientist — an  electrical  engineer. 

SX.  Were  you  employed  where  secret  work 
was  done? 

D.T.  No,  nothing  secret. 

S.L.  WeU,  I  want  to  tell  you  this.  We  are 
with  you  100%.  We  want  to  help  you.  We 
will  help  you.  Nothing  will  deter  us  until 
you  get  permission  to  leave.  Do  you  under- 
stand? 

D.T.  Yes,  I  understand. 

S.L.  And  above  all,  I  want  to  tell  you  that 
we  will  not  forget  you.  I  speak  not  only 
for  myself  but  for  a  whole  group  of  people. 
And  now  I'll  tell  you  some  news  from  here. 
Two  days  ago  I  heard  from  my  Senator.  He 
knows  your  name  already.  He  has  spoken 
about  you  to  our  Department  of  State,  Sec- 
ondly, the  largest  newspaper  in  the  Western 
United  States,  here  in  California,  knows  of 
you.  Perhaps  in  several  weeks  your  name 
will  appear  In  that  paper. 

D.T.  I  understand. 

S.L.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you.  Are  there 
any  English  speakers  in  your  family? 

D.T.  I  know  several  who  speak  English  but 
not  very  good.  I  can  give  you  their  telephone 
numbers. 

S.L.  Don't  bother.  I  want  to  talk  with  you. 
Do  you  want  letters  in  English  or  Yiddish? 
It  is  all  the  same  to  us. 

D.T.  It  is  immaterial  to  me.  I  know  a  little 
English.  I  don't  speak  but  I  read  and  trans- 
late. 

S.L.  Now  I  want  you  to  answer  three  ques- 
tions. First,  do  you  have  enough  food? 
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D.T.  Again. 

SX.  Do  you  have  enough  food? 

D.T.  Again. 

S.L.  Food? 

D.T.  Food,  Nol  We  Btm  have  food. 

SX.  How  alx>ut  clothing? 

D.T.  But  I  want  to  teU  you  this.  It  is  very 
hard  for  us.  Most  of  us  are  unemployed.  We 
have  families  where  neither  husband  nor 
wife  work. 

S.L.  Clothing?  Warm  clothing? 

D.T.  Yes,  we  have  although  you  could  help 
us  with  that. 

SX.  Tell  me — ^have  you  ever  heard  of  cer- 
tificates to  Vnesbposyltcrg  stores? 

D.T.  I  received  them  once. 

S.L.  Do  they  help — ^the  certlflcatee? 

D.T.  They  help.  I  want  to  tell  you  that 
our  greatest  hopes  depend  on  you.  only  on 
you. 

S.L.  We  assume  the  burden.  We  promise 
you  that. 

D.T.  We're  putting  great  hopes  In  your 
Congress. 

S.L.  We,  too,  are  putting  our  topes  In  our 
Congress.  Give  our  love  to  your  wife  and  son 
and  daughter.  Be  weU — we  will  talk  to  you 
again. 

D.T.  Good,  good. 

SX.  Shalom. 

D.T.  Shalom. 

SX.  L'Hltraot. 

D.T.  L'Hltraot. 

SX.  Shalom. 


SEEK  CONSTITUENTS'   OPINIONS 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  28,  1973 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
since  I  first  entered  Congress  in  1964,  I 
have  sent  a  congressional  questionnaire 
to  my  constituents  requesting  their  opin- 
ions on  the  serious  issues  confronting 
our  Nation. 

I  am  presently  in  the  process  of  mail- 
ing my  1973  questionnaire,  and  would 
like  to  share  the  text  of  this  document 
with  my  colleagues.  I  consider  the  re- 
sults of  this  opinion  poll  to  be  extremely 
informative,  and  I  am  anxiously  await- 
ing the  response  of  the  people  of  the 
First  District  of  Oregon. 

The  questionnaire  follows: 

I.  Do  you  feel  the  President  should  be 
able  to  Impound  federal  monies  which  the 
U.S.  Congress  has  already  approved  for 
spending? 

Yes. 

If  Congress  approved. 

No. 

No  opinion. 

Other  alternative. 

n.  Should  the  Social  Security  Tax  be  ab- 
sorbed Into  the  Federal  Income  Tax  struc- 
ture? 

Yes. 

No. 

Change  in  some  other  way. 

No  opinion. 

Other  alternative. 

III.  Should  members  of  the  press  (news- 
papers, magazines,  radio  and  TV)  be  pro- 
tected by  law  from  having  to  disclose  their 
sources  of  information  even  If  a  court,  legis- 
latures, or  executive  branches  of  government 
feel  that  they  should  disclose  their  informa- 
tion sources. 

a.  Yes  (Newsmen's  sources  should  be  pro- 
tected) . 

b.  No  (Newsmen  should  be  forced  to  dis- 
close) . 
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c.  No  opinion. 

d.  Other  alternative. 

TV.  Now  that  there  is  a  cease  flre  In  Viet- 
nam and  the  U.S.  prisoners  are  being  re- 
turned should  those  persons  who  have  de- 
serted from  the  armed  forces  or  evaded  the 
draft  during  the  Vietnam  War  be  granted 
some  form  of  amnesty? 

a.  Now. 

b.  Sometime  in  future, 
c  Never. 

d.  Equivalent  service. 

e.  No  opinion. 

f .  Another  alternative. 

V.  Even  if  it  might  restdt  in  higher  taxes 
to  you,  would  you  favor  substantial  federal 
Incentives  in  the  form  of  federal  grants,  tax 
Incentives  and  strong  federal  controls  on  in- 
dustry and  state  and  local  governments  to  re- 
duce air,  water,  land  and  other  pollution? 

a.  Yes. 
b.No. 

c.  No  opinion. 

d.  Other  alternatives. 

VI.  Should  access  to  and  use  of  marijuana 
be  treated  In  the  law  much  the  same  as  al- 
cohol now  is? 

a.  Yes. 
b.No. 

c.  No  opinion. 

d.  Other  alternatives. 

VH.  Do  you  think  the  federal  government 
should  provide  a  medical  insurance  pro- 
gram to  everyone,  even  if  it  meant  higher 
taxes  to  you? 

1.  If  you  answered  yes  above,  how  would 
you  finance  it?  (Select  One) 

a.  Social  Security  taxes. 

b.  Income  taxes. 

c.  National  Sales  Tax. 

d.  Other  alternatives  (Please  describe) . 

2.  No. 

3.  No  opinion. 

4.  Other  alternatives. 

vni.  In  order  to  slow  inflation  should  the 
Federal  Government 

a.  Continue  the  present  program  of  wage 
and  price  controls  pretty  much  as  the  Ad- 
ministration is  now  doing. 

b.  Increase  Taxes. 

c.  Reduce  Federal  Expenditures. 

d.  Place  stronger  controls  on : 

1.  Wages. 

2.  Prices. 

3.  Profits. 

e.  None  of  the  above. 

f .  Other  alternatives. 

IX.  Do  you  feel  that  there  should  be  some 
legal  constitutional  constraint  by  Congress 
on  the  President's  power  to  commit  U.S. 
troops  outside  the  U.S.  to  hostUe  actions? 

a.  President  should  be  limited  to  conamit- 
tlng  troops  to  hostile  action  for  only  sixty 
days  unless  specifically  approved  by  Congress. 

b.  No  change  should  be  made  m  the  pres- 
ent powers  of  the  President  to  commit  troops 
to  hostile  action  outside  the  U.S. 

c.  Other  alternatives. 

X.  What  legislative  programs  or  policies 
should  Congress  pass  or  change? 


THE  FUTURE  OF  OUR  EARTH  LIES 
BEYOND  "Z"EBRA 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  28,  1973 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  feel  privileged  to  Insert  in  the  Record 
the  speech  delivered  by  one  of  our  dis- 
tinguished astronauts,  Mr.  John  L.  Swl- 
gert,  before  the  Colorado  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation in  Colorado  on  February  19. 1973: 
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Speech  by  John  L.  Swigert,  NASA 

It's  good  to  be  home  again,  and 
pleased  that  you  asked  me  to  come 
address  the  members  of  the  " 
ers  Association. 

In  my  search  for  remarks  that 
terest  you  today.  I  rejected  the  idei, 
Ing  about  Apollo  13  because  It  Is  all 
years   Into  the   history   books.  In 
last  Lunar  flight,  Apollo  17.  Is  ala) 
now.  But  the  data  collected  by  oiii 
flights  Is  not  history.  This  treasxir  > 
data  will  keep  scientists  busy  for 
will  provide  new  Insight  Into  the 
which  we  live.  But  It  Is  a  remem 
splratlon.  also,  to  the  whole  world, 
forever  in   history   that  In   1969 
first  landed  on  the  naoon.  As  Amc. 
can   Indeed  be  proud,  for  Apollo 
program. 

I  would  like  to  begin  these  , 
some  words  from  a  book  by  a 

whom   some   of   you    may   be     

Seuss.  Although   these  words  come 
children's  book,  there  Is  meaning 
for  us  all: 

"Said   Conrad   Cornelius   O'Donak 
my  very  young  friend  who  is  ._ 
spell,  the  "A"  Is  for  Ape  and  the  ' 
Bear.  The  "C"  Is  for  Camel,  the  " 
Hare.  Through  to  "Z" — "Z"  Is  for 
know  them  all  well,  sayeth  Conrad 
O'Donald    O'Dell.    Prom    beginning 
from  start  to  the  close,  because  "Z  " 
as  the  alphabet  goes.  Then  he  _. 
flat  on  his  face  on  the  floor  when 
up  the  chalk  and  drew  one  letter 
the  places  I  go,  there  are  things 
that  I  never  could  spell  If  I 
the  "Z"." 

As  the  command  module  pilot 
13.  I  have  been  privileged  to  be 
astronauts  who  have  had  a  long, 
look  at  this  earth  on  which  we  live.  .. 
see  our  whole  world,  all  at  once,  on 
where  you  can  cover  it  with  your 
beauty  and  awe  of  this  new  perspt-..,. 
not  help  but  Influence  your  thinking: 
astronaut  who  has  returned  from  tl 
has  said  It  has  changed  his  outlook 
Imagine  yourself  far  away  from 
Ing  back  on   a   colorful   sphere 
against   the    black    vastness   of   „r. 
see  no  boundaries  between  nations 
races  ...  no  different  religions  .  .  .  nci 
ing   political    philosophies.    Just 
planet  Inhabited  by  some  3'/2-bllllo 
Individuals  ...  all  seeking  about 
thing  from  life.  You  see  the  world 
the  concern  for  an  Individual  or  a 
a  cltv  or  a  nation,  but  from  a  concert 
mankind. 

If  this  earth  Is  a  closed  system.  .., 
Ing,  In  Doctor  Seuss'  fashion,  from 
"Z",  then  an  Apollo  mission  Is  trulr 
"beyond  pebra."  You  understand,  wli 
view  the  world  as  a  small   sphere, 
this  closed  system  where  all 
a  limit  is  not  managed  with  new  _.,. 
then  there  mav  also  be  a  limit  to 
of  man   on  earth.  All  of  us — and 
larlv  those  In  oosltlons  of  leadership 
ernment  and  Industry — must  olan  r 
tlons  for  problems  that  must  be  soU 
In  the  next  30  years.  Today,  I  want 
7our  thoughts  bevond  the  usu!*!.  . 
you  to  loin  me  on  a  trln  "Bevond 

Turn    your   thouehts    ahead    to 
2000  when  the  oopulatlon  of  this 
have    doubled    and    there    will    be 
pe-^Dle    This  means  that  we  have 
30    years    to    double   or    trlnle    this 
food   production  which  has  taken 
to  develop.   Agriculture   will   find 
program  an  Indispensable  tool  In 
challenge. 

Sensitive  sensor  systems  onboard 
craft  can  tell  more  than  a  farmer  nov 
about  his  own  plot  of  land — the 
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AERONAUT     content   of   the   soil.  .  .  .   Whether   he   has 
I'm  very     vigorous  or  ailing  crops  and  even  the  degree 

here  and     of  crop  disease  or  Insect  Infestation 

Colorado  Bank-     Where  there  Is  useable  land  that  lies  untUled 

and  actually  even  what  kinds  of  crops  will 

i^lght  In-     grow  there.  .  .  .  The  location  of  uncut  tlm- 

of  talk-     ber  or   underground   water   that   Is   waiting 

three     to  be  tapped,  and  the  existence  of  geological 

fact,  our     faults    suggesting    mineral    deposits    or   oil 

history     fields.  Let  me  show  you  plctorlally  In  a  few 

Apollo     of  these  slides. 

of  new         A  single  spacecraft  can  sense  every  corner 
jtears  and     of  the  world  every  18  days,  and  do  It  for 
(world  In     months    or   years.    Imagine    what    could    be 
In-     accomplished  by  a  system  of  spacecraft,  each 
recorded     feeding   Its   data    Into   a   central    computer 
A|nerlcans     complex.   At   a   single   Instant  of  time   the 
you     exact  status  of  the  whole  world's  agricultural 
iiras  your     output  would  be  known.  Tillable  land   all 
over    the    world    that    is    unused    could    be 
with     planted    with    the    needed    kinds   of   crops, 
with     From  determining  snow  depths,  spring  run- 
famlUar — Dr.     ofTs  and  fioods  could  be  predicted.  We  would 
from  a     know  whether  to  expect  short  falls  or  bumper 
In  them     crops   of  grain  In   both   the   northern    and 
southern  hemispheres;  whether  potato  blight 
OTJell,      '8  about  to  break  out  In  Maine  or  coconut 
learning  to     wilt  in  Kerala.  We  would  be  able  to  adjust 
Is  for     planting  schedules  to  plant  more  corn   In 
Is  for      the   southern   hemisphere    If   drought    had 
Zebra,  I     taken  its  toll  six  months  earlier  In  the  north- 
Qornell'us      ^'"'^  countries, 
to    end.  The  pressures  of  popxilation  growth  and 

is  as  far     world  hunger  are  real.  Because  we  believe 
ali^ost  fell      In  the  dignity  of  man,  it  Is  innate  within  us 
picked      that  people  should  never  be  allowed  to  starve, 
^ore.  In     But  sometimes  the  Impact  of  starvation  gets 
I  see,     lost  when  it  happens  to  people  on  the  other 
^th     side  of  the  world  ...  or  to  people  In  the 
year  2000.  In  a  world  where  everyone  does 
Apollo      '^ot  have  adequate  food  today.  It  Is  well  es- 
of  24      tabllshed  that  hungry  people  make  Ideal  tar- 
away     8*ts  for  political  systems  that  ferment  un- 
you      rest  in  their  efforts  to  dominate  the  world, 
a  scale      What  are  the  chances  for  a  lasting  peace  If 
the      there  are  no  provisions  to  provide  food  for 
I  can-      the    Increased   population?   Will   your   chU- 
Every     <lren  or  their's  be  called  on  to  fight  more  wars 
moon      that  might  be  prevented  If  we  expand  our 
at  life,     planning  beyond  the  "A"  to  "Z"  of  today? 
earlfc.  look-         "^^o  recent  Isolated  news  events  have  fo- 
silljouetted     cused  our  attention  on  problems  which  are 
You      Interrelated   In  their  solutions.  During  the 
no      recent   cold   spell,   schools   and   factories   in 
oppos-      many  states  could  not  open  for  lack  of  fuel 
small      *°  provide  heat.  The  oil  rationing  In  some 
varied      eastern  states  Is  another  indication  that  the 
same      energy  crisis  is  upon  us.  This  entire  nation 
from      °^  200-mllllon  people  burns  more  energy  than 
firoup  or      *''  the  people  in  Japan,  Great  Britain,  Oer- 
for  all      m^^ny,  and  the  Soviet  Union  combined. 

Just  last  year  our  109-mllllon  cars  used 
90-bllllon  gallons  of  gasoline;  our  2.000  Jet- 
liners more  than  1-bUllon  gallons  of  Jet  fuel; 
and  our  3,400  power  plants  1 -billion  barrels 
of  oil,  4-bUllon  cubic  feet  of  gas,  and  300- 
mllllon  tons  of  coal.  Coal  mines  and  oil  and 
gas  fields  don't  reproduce — every  time  one 
is  drilled  or  mined  there  Is  one  less  to  go! 
Even  today  we  consume  more  energy  In  this 
country  than  we  produce.  The  cost  of  Im- 
ported petroleum  amounted  to  4-bUllon  dol- 
lars last  year.  By  1985  economists  predict 
that  more  than  half  our  oil  and  gas  will  come 
from  Imports,  Increasing  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit  in  petroleum  to  30-bllllon  dol- 
lars. Because  the  supply  of  natural  gas  will 
be  Insufficient  to  fulfill  this  nation's  future 
needs,  oil  will  be  in  even  greater  demand. 
And  the  great  bulk  of  the  supply  of  both 
rubber  and  organic  chemicals  Is  derived  also 
from  petroleum. 

In  1985.  this  Nation's  oil  and  gas  supply 

and  our  standard  of  living — may  well  depend 

on  how  we  are  getting  along  with  countries 

such  as  Libya.  Algeria.  Nigeria.  Saudi  Arabia. 

and  the  Soviet  Union.  Many  of  these  foreign 

space-      producing   areas   have   long   been    the  scene 

knows     of  strife  and  turmoil.  As  the  dependence  upon 

D^olsture      foreign    sources    of    supply    Increases,    this 
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Nation  will  be  placed  in  a  highly  vulnerable 
position.  The  supply  of  oil  could  be  halted 
by  a  governmental  action,  by  sabotage,  or  by 
military  conflict  between  nations.  Even  a 
brief  interruption  of  the  supply  can  have  a 
severely  damaging  Impact  on  this  Nation's 
economy. 

The  energy  crisis  threatens  the  American 
way  of  life — at  least  the  life  that  means  to 
you  color  television,  frostless  freezers,  elec- 
tric blenders,  knives,  grills,  and  the  myriad  of 
other  ways  we  enjoy  life.  To  depend  upon  un- 
certain foreign  sources  for  such  a  high  pro- 
portion of  this  Nation's  oil  supply  would 
make  no  more  sense  than  to  expect  foreign 
countries  to  provide  for  this  Nation's  defense. 
The  second  event  to  make  national  news 
recently  was  a  proposal  by  William  Ruckels- 
haus,  head  of  the  Envh-onmental  Protection 
Agency,  to  ration  gasoline  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area  In  an  effort  to  decrease  air  pollution 
there.  We  are  taking  the  first  tentative  steps 
toward  a  new  national  goal — the  remaking 
of  our  environment.  PoUutlon  wUl  be  a  con- 
tinuing problem  because  It  Is  a  product  of 
congestion — both  population  and  Industrial. 
There  will  be  efforts  to  escape  It  by  leaving 
it  behind.  ...  To  minimize  It  by  dispersal 
or  by  overly  restrictive  controls  or  the  re- 
location of  economic  activity.  The  cost  of  our 
environmental  efforts  will  be  enormous.  The 
projection  by  WlllUm  Ruckelshaus  Is  a 
phenomenal  $105-bllllon  over  a  five-year  pe- 
riod. For  a  comparison,  the  ApoUo  Lunar 
Landing  Program,  from  the  moment  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  announced  the  goal  until 
Nell  Armstrong  stepped  on  the  moon  cost 
$24-bmion. 

The  cost  Incurred  in  applying  current  tech- 
nology and  developing  new  technology  to 
clean  up  our  environment  will  eventually  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumer  In  the  form  of 
higher  prices  for  everything  from  food  to 
toys.  For  the  money  spent  on  pollution  abate- 
ment controls  and  facilities  doesn't  con- 
tribute to  productivity.  .  .  .  And  productiv- 
ity is  the  essential  Ingredient  of  growth  .  .  . 
and  growth  means  Jobs.  Harold  Scott,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Commerce,  put  It  even  more 
bluntly:  "You  begin  to  cost  our  environmen- 
tal solutions  and  you  find  that  many  of  our 
Industries  are  going  to  be  priced  out  of  the 
world  market." 

An  editorial  of  the  Indianapolis  Star 
pointed  out  the  effect  of  foreign  competition 
already:  "Bendlx  Corporation  recently  an- 
nounced that  it  Is  closing  a  manufacturing 
automotive  plant  and  moving  it  to  Mexico — 
too  much  competition.  Westlnghouse  has  de- 
cided to  get  out  of  the  small  appliance  busi- 
ness— foreign  competition.  Remington  Rand 
and  Royal  Typewriters  are  discontinuing 
U.S.  production.  Motorola  has  said  that  It 
is  getting  out  of  the  portable  radio  and  tele- 
vision business.  B.  P.  Goodrich  Is  closing  up 
Its  footwear  business — the  competition  from 
abroad  is  too  much." 

This  all  seems  contradictory.  Does  the  fu- 
ture mean  that  in  order  to  maintain  a  com- 
petitive International  economic  position,  we 
must  reduce  our  efforts  to  obtain  clean  air 
and  clean  water?  How  does  this  nation  go 
about  achieving  the  economic  growth  that 
will  not  Just  halt  the  loss  of  Jobs  but  will 
provide  the  necessarj-  20-mllllon  new  Jobs  for 
our  future  population  in  the  next  20  years? 
And,  how  dees  this  Nation  sustain  the  high 
standard  of  living  for  its  people  without  the 
energy  for  Its  enormous  productive  capacity? 
And,  how  do  we  obtain  this  energy  without 
depending  on  foreign  supplies  or  burning 
high  polluting  materials  such  as  high  sul- 
phur coal? 

This  complex  problem  has  a  single  solu- 
tion In  an  Imaginative  and  entirely  feasible 
application  of  space  technology.  Instead  of 
trying  to  control  pollution  by  curing  the 
symptoms,  why  not  cure  the  disease  by  de- 
veloping a  new  source  of  pollution-free 
energy?  The  enormous  consumption  of  this 
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planet's  energy  sources  and  the  chemical 
and  nuclear  wastes  associated  with  power 
generation  could  be  alleviated  by  placing 
power  generating  stations  In  space.  Large 
orbiting  solar  collectors  would  convert  sun- 
light into  electricity  which  would  then  be 
changed  Into  microwave  energy  and  beamed 
to  earth,  where  it  would  be  collected  by  an 
antenna  and  converted  back  to  electricity. 
There  is  a  solution  both  to  the  energy  crisis 
facing  our  Nation  and  to  the  pollution  of 
our  environment  if  we  start  thinking  "be- 
yond zebra." 

To  apply  space  technology  to  these  and 
future  problems  of  mankind  in  any  practical 
sense,  the  cost  of  placing  payloads  into  orbit 
must  be  reduced.  It  doesn't  make  much  sense 
to  discard  expensive  spacecraft  after  Just 
one  use.  The  Space  Shuttle — NASA's  next 
major  space  program — Is  a  combination  air- 
craft and  rocket  that  will  achieve  Its  eco- 
nomic savings  by  reuse  again  and  again. 
Space  Shuttle  Is  a  multipurpose  vehicle  that 
will  be  our  workhorse  In  space  in  the  decades 
ahead.  It  can  perform  scientific  missions  of 
Its  own  or  It  can  be  used  to  launch  or  re- 
trieve mtUfunctlonlng  satellites  and  bring 
them  back  to  earth  for  repair  and  relaunch. 
In  Its  15-  X  60-foot  cargo  bay  could  be  carried 
the  equipment  to  assemble  power  generat- 
ing stations  in  space  or  to  launch  unmanned 
probes  to  other  planets  to  increase  man's 
knowledge  of  the  universe.  It  could  also  be 
used  to  perform  a  military  mission  If  that 
should  ever  be  required. 

There    are    many    elociuent    spokesmen — 
writers,  academicians,  and  some  prominent 
political  figures — who  maintain  that  we  must 
reorder  priorities  .  ,  .  that  we  should  spend 
less  on  space  and  other  technological  pro- 
grams and  more  on  the  social  problems  that 
exist  In  our  country.  They  wotUd  divert  the 
IVs    cents  of  each   Federal   tax  dollar   now 
spent  on  space  to  the  45  cents  we  are  spend- 
ing on  our  social  programs.  I  do  not  deny 
that  there  are  pressing  social  needs,  but  even 
If  that  IVa  cents  should  accomplish  the  Im- 
possible and  solve  all  of  our  social  problems, 
what  Is  the  risk  of  this  "A"  to  "Z"  philosophy 
to  our  Nation  and  the  world — In  the  future. 
There  must  be  a  continuing  stimulus  to 
our  economy  that  will  provide  employment 
for   the    continually    Increasing    work    force 
and  also  keep  this  Nation  competitive  In  In- 
ternational trade.  The  space  program  Is  that 
stimulus — because  It  htis  set  the  pace  for 
science  and  technology  in  this  country,  forc- 
ing an  advance  that  htwl  only  prevlou^y  oc- 
curred In  wartime.  The  space  program  accom- 
plished the  same  end  in  peacetime  and.  In 
that  sense,  could  be  termed  a  "moral  sub- 
stitute for  war."  It  is  science  and  technology 
that  holds  the  key  to  the  solution  of  major 
problems  facing  this  country  and  will  also 
provide    the    needed    employment    and    the 
economic  expansion  to  finance  future  social 
programs.  Many  Americans  today  seem  much 
more   Interested   In  how   to  divide   up  the 
available  wealth  than  in  how  to  create  new 
wealth.  It  Is  not  a  matter  of  choice  between 
social  programs  and  something  else;   it  is  a 
choice    between    social    programs    and    the 
ability  to  support  social  programs.  Obviously, 
the  economy  cannot  be  made  self  supporting 
If  the  economy  is  not  a  generator  of  goods, 
for  without  generators  of  wealth  there  can 
be  no  social  programs. 

I,  for  one,  strongly  believe  that  the  two — 
space  and  social  programs — are  not  mutually 
exclusive.  .  .  .  And  must  exist  together, 
each  with  Its  own  Importance.  For  In  our 
haste  to  solve  our  present  difficulties,  we 
cannot  neglect  our  youth  and  generations 
unborn.  Arthur  Clarke,  a  noted  virrlter,  has 
said:  "A  Nation  which  concentrates  on  the 
present  wUl  have  no  future.  In  statesmanship 
as  In  everyday  life  wisdom  lies  In  the  right 
division  of  resources  between  today's  de- 
mands and  tomorrow's  needs." 

The  histories  of  English  speaking  democ- 
racies are  almost  universally  characterized 
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by  a  management  of  crisis  rather  than  man- 
agement of  society.  Look  at  some  of  the  ex- 
amples that  have  occurred  during  yoxir  life- 
time. We  reacted  to  the  crisis  of  the  depres- 
sion. ...  to  Pearl  Harbor.  .  .  .  and  to  the 
crisis  of  Sputnik. 

It  Is  rare,  however,  to  find  historical  ex- 
amples of  long-range  plans  designed  to  avoid 
probable  or  even  certain  crisis.  ...  or  long- 
range  plans  designed  to  provide  for  the  well- 
being  of  a  future  generation.  Our  approach 
to  national  problems  today  Is  characteristic 
of  our  Indifference  to  approaching  crisis.  If 
you  listen  carefully,  most  of  the  argument 
about  cxirrent  national  problems  centers 
about  how  much  tax  money  should  be  spent 
on  the  "A"  to  "Z"  to  make  the  symptoms 
of  problems  less  noticeable.  There  is  little 
discussion  about  putting  some  of  this  money 
to  work  "beyond  zebra"  or  curing  the  dis- 
eases that  produce  these  symptoms. 

As  the  problems  of  the  world  become  more 
complex,  the  time  to  solve  them  becomes 
greater  To  protect  our  freedom,  it  took  only 
four  years  after  Pearl  Harbor  to  turn  »hls 
Nation  Into  the  greatest  military  power  m 
history.  But  It  required  almost  a  decade  to 
achieve  a  dominance  in  space  after  the  crisis 
of  Sputnik.  You  cannot  suddenly  materialize 
trained  scientists  and  engineers  overnight.  A 
world-wide  system  to  conserve  and  manage 
this  planet's  limited  resources  cannot  sud- 
denly be  put  into  operation  when  starving 
billions  and  warring  nations  signal  its  need. 
Nor  can  power  generating  stations  be 
quickly  placed  In  space  to  provide  ecological 
solutions  to  our  dying  lakes  and  rivers  or 
the  needed  energy  to  maintain  our  standard 
of  living.  These  require  long-range  deci- 
sions, planning  and  organization  of  govern- 
ment and  Industry,  and  a  commitment  of 
human  and  economic  resources. 

The  future  must  be  given  more  considera- 
tion if  there's  going  to  be  any  kind  of  life 
for  your  children  or  the  succeeding  genera- 
tions. We  must  think  beyond  the  finite.  .  .  . 
We  must  see  "beyond  zebra".  .  .  .  For  only 
then  can  we  open  this  closed  system  we  call 
earth. 
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DEAR  POW:  WELCOME  BACK 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CAUTORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA^nVES 

Wednesday,  March  28,  1973 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  welcome  back  our  returning  prisoners 
of  war  and  rejoice  In  their  health — both 
mental  and  physical — we  cannot  help  but 
marvel  at  the  strength  which  saw  them 
through  their  captivity.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  House  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing "Dear  POW"  letter  by  Max  Ler- 
ner,  published  in  the  Daily  Californian, 
El  Cajon.  Calif.: 

Dear  POW:  Welcob«  Back 

Chicago,  HI.— Dear  POW:  Welcome  home 
to  what  remains  the  only  fabulous  country. 
With  few  exceptions,  Americans  are  proud 
of  you  and  of  how  you  behaved  In  your  long 
ordeal  of  imprisonment.  Don't  let  anyone  tell 
you  differently.  Here  In  Chicago  and  "in  Flor- 
ida, Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  where  I  have 
been  traveling,  I  have  felt  this  outflowing 
of  pride  and  warmth  toward  you. 

You  have  expressed  surprise  at  It  because 
you  heard  In  your  camps  about  the  antiwar 
demonstrations.  Yet  it  shouldn't  surprise 
you.  This  has  been  a  war  without  heroes 
probably  the  least  popxilar  war  In  American 
history. 

Nonetheless,  the  hero-hunger  is  there — 
for  a  chance  to  welcome  heroes  home.  You 
and  your  fellows  fulfill  that  hunger.  While 


the  war  was  going  full  force,  and  even  during 
the  phased  withdrawal,  the  returning  sol- 
diers understandably  came  back  in  silence. 
This  is  the  first  war  I  can  recall  where  the 
prisoners,  not  the  main  bulk  of  the  army, 
get  the  welcome.  I  wish  we  had  reserved  soma 
for  the  nonprlsoner  wounded. 

To  be  proud  of  their  returning  prisoners, 
a  people  must  at  least  have  come  to  terms  In 
their  own  minds  with  the  war  they  fought  In. 
The  way  the  war  Is  ending  makes  that  pos- 
sible now.  If  the  United  States  had  ended  the 
war  unilaterally,  as  some  proposed — If  there 
were  no  political  settlement,  only  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners — the  whole  national  cli- 
mate would  have  been  different.  You  would 
have  returned  amid  bitterness  from  every 
direction.  What  makes  me  happiest  Is  the 
current  climate  of  your  return.  You  make  ms 
feel  better  about  how  the  war  ended,  and 
how  the  war  ended  makes  us  feel  better 
about  you. 

We  like  the  coolness  and  self -discipline  you 
showed  In  the  camps.  For  years  to  come,  I 
suspect,  you  will  look  back  at  your  prlson- 
camp  days,  not  with  pleasure  but  with  some- 
thing better  than  pleasure — with  self-respect 
tinged  with  awe  at  what  you  and  your  fel- 
lows endured,  how  your  morale  survived,  how 
you  organized  for  study,  exercise  and  de- 
bate, the  kind  of  fellowship  you  achieved. 
That  cracked  cup  or  plate  you  brought  back 
with  you,  that  bent  spoon — they  will  bring 
back  memories  that  the  rest  of  your  life  may 
never  match. 

Yes,  there  must  have  been  quarrels,  re- 
criminations, divisions  among  you.  How  could 
there  fall  to  be,  since  you  grew  to  manhood 
in  an  IndlvldualUtlc  society?  There  must 
have  been  some  who  broke  discipline  by 
making  antiwar  statements  for  their  c^tors 
not  under  duress,  against  the  orders  of  their 
own  commanding  senior  officers.  Whatever 
their  act — and  It  was  shabby— there  Un't 
much  point  In  dragging  It  up  now.  They 
may  have  felt  they  were  speaking  out  of  con- 
science: Leave  them  now  to  their  own  con- 
sciences and  their  own  memories. 

That  doesnt  mean  a  total  close-mouth 
policy  about  the  camp  experiences.  The  Pen- 
tagon has  kept  a  watch  over  you  since  your 
return.  UntU  all  the  remaining  prisoners  are 
back.  It  makes  sense  not  to  rake  up  the  em- 
bers of  resentment.  After  that  we  must  t^yr 
the  Ud  off.  We  need  to  know  more,  in  depth, 
about  the  behavior  In  the  camps — whether 
the  old  Rules  Manual  needs  revising  how 
deep  the  quarrels  were,  what  kind  of  per- 
sonallty  took  it  best  or  worst,  what  beUef 
and  what  value  structure  kept  a  man's  spirit 
sustained.  We  can  know  it  only  if  we  use  a 
research  approach,  not  a  public  relations  one. 
Waiting  It  out  must  have  been  an  eternity 
for  you,  especlaUy  since  you  were  unsure 
about  what  was  happening  in  your  society 
You  missed  those  you  loved— parents,  women 
children.  For  most  of  you  there  was  some' 
Inner  assurance  about  them,  for  others  a 
gnawing  doubt.  You  had  a  lot  of  time  to 
think  about  things.  Not  all  the  thoughts 
could  have  been  comforting. 

One  thing  you  bring  back  to  the  United 
States  that  was  badly  needed— a  willingness 
to  speak  out  about  what  was  thought  to  be 
square   In   the   whole   past  decade — love   of 
country.  If  you  dldnt  bring  this  back  with 
you,  how  could  you  endure  the  memory  of 
your  ordeal?  We  at  home  had  almost  begun 
to  despair  about  something  so  elementary 
and  elemental.  As  with  love  between  people 
It  should  be  deserved,  but  it  must  also  out- 
last Imperfections  and  Inadequacies  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  You  have  kept   It   alive 
and  have  shown  that  It  need  not  be  Unked 
with  hatred  of  other  countries  and  systems 
You  win  come  to  know  more  about  this 
society  you  have  come  back  to— about  the 
oonvulslons   through   which    it   passed,   the 
scars  It  suffered,  some  old  values  weakened 
and  others  renewed. 
You  have  lost  some  good  years  of  yoiip 
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life — was  It  foiir,  five,  seven? — but 
really  lost?  You  have  had 
Of  ua  lack — time  to  think  things 
talent  need  not  have  rusted:   It 
have  deepened.  IX  you  can 
rigid   In   your  reaction   to   what 
found  on  your  return,  the  years 
prove  the  flowering  of  the  years 
endured. 
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HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRAlNE 

or  n,LiNOis  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENtJaTIVES 

Wednesday,  March  28.  1B73 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tjoo  often, 
the  press  publishes  material  which  is  not 
only  misleading  but,  in  many  i^istances, 
untrue.  This  situation  is  even  more  pro- 
nounced with  regard  to  the  ftlectronlc 
media,  such  as  television,  and  the  result 
has  been  a  public  which  has  found  it 
difficult  to  differentiate  between  truth 
and  falsehood,  between  reality  and  the 
one-sided  analysis  of  those  in  positions 
of  influence.  [ 

Fortunately,  the  public  interest  is  be- 
ing protected  by  a  watchdog  irganlza- 
tion  which  has  been  formed  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  correcting  errors  in  the 
media.  This  group.  Accuracy  m  Media, 
Is  a  nonprofit,  nonpartisan  organization 
which  investigates  charges  of  serious  fac- 
tual errors  and  omissions  in  news  report- 
ing. As  a  result  of  Its  aclvltle^,  to  cite 
one  example,  the  American  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  issued  a  statement  correcting  five 
errors  in  its  news  documentary,  "Arms 
and  Security  . . .  How  Much  Is  Enough?" 

In  many  instances,  however,  tihe  media 
refuses  to  correct  its  errors,  anil  even  to 
permit  those  who  challenge  the  accuracy 
of  their  presentations  to  be  heard.  Ac- 
curacy In  Media  has  faced  sucl^  a  "news 
blackout"  and  has  responded  by  publish- 
ing paid  advertisements  in  various  news- 
papers and  magazines.  j 

The  Washington  Post  of  Mardh  7, 1973, 
contains  an  advertisement  which  in- 
cludes excerpts  from  letters  tcJ  the  edi- 
tor, written  by  Accuracy  In  Meflia  to  the 
Post,  which  the  Post  refused  tojprint. 

One  letter  discusses  the  report  in  the 
Post  of  a  luncheon  given  at  Ihe  State 
Department  in  honor  of  John  Stewart 
Service  and  other  old  China  hands  of  the 
1940s.  The  Post  described  the  recipients 
of  this  honor  as  the  men  who  were  per- 
secuted and  dismissed  for  sending  news 
their  country  did  not  want  tojhear. 

Accuracy  In  Media,  in  its  letter,  stated 
that— 

An  analysis  of  the  reports  from  China  sub- 
mitted by  John  Stewart  Service  In  1944  sug- 
gests that  Mr.  Service  was  funOamentally 
wrong  In  his  Judgments  about  the  bhllosophy 
and  Intentions  of  the  Chinese  Cammunlsts. 
For  example,  a  report  of  his  dated  iseptember 
28.  1944.  said:  "The  Communist  pqlitlcal  pro- 
gram Is  simple  democracy.  This  la  tnuch  more 
American  than  Soviet  In  form  an<^  spirit."  In 
the  same  report,  Mr.  Service  assured  Wash- 
ington that  it  was  wrong  to  think  that  Mao 
wanted  to  bring  socialism  to  Chliia.  He  said: 
"The  next  stage  In  China's  advanje  must  be 
capitalism." 

The  letter  concluded  that — 
The  Amerlcui  Foreign  Servloe  Association 
does  no  credit  to  its  own  reputation  when  It 
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honors  Service  and  his  colleagues  without 
ascertaining  the  facts.  The  Washington  Post 
practices  poor  Journalism  when  It  pcurots  this 
distorted  version  of  history  without  checking 
the  record. 

The  advertisement  published  by  Accu- 
racy In  Media  includes  five  letters  the 
Washington  Post  refused  to  print.  I  wish 
to  share  this  material  with  my  colleagues, 
and  insert  it  into  the  Record  at  this  time : 

Lettmis  thb  EorroE  of  the  Washington 
Post  Refused  To  Print 

The  following  letters  have  been  submitted  to 
the  Post  by  Accuracy  In  Media  for  the  pur- 
pose of  correcting  inaccuracies  or  mislead- 
ing Information  published  In  the  Post  and 
other  papers.  The  editor  has  declined  to 
publish  these  letters.  Since  AIM  believes 
that  the  readers  of  the  Washington  Post 
really  do  have  a  right  to  know,  we  are  pub- 
lishing them  at  our  own  expense: 

JOKN  STEWART  SERVICE 

Sir:  In  reporting  on  a  luncheon  given  at 
the  State  Department  to  honor  John  Stewart 
Service  and  other  "old  China  hands"  of  the 
1940's,  the  Post  described  the  recipients  of 
this  honor  as  "the  men  who  were  persecuted 
and  dismissed  for  sending  news  their  coun- 
try did  not  want  to  hear."  This  statement 
was  apparently  based  on  an  uncritical  ac- 
ceptance of  an  assertion  made  by  Mr.  William 
C.  Harrop,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  American  Foreign  Service  As- 
sociation, the  sponsor  of  the  luncheon. 

In  a  letter  announcing  the  luncheon,  Mr. 
Harrop  said:  "The  facts  they  reported  were 
unwelcome  at  home.  Many  of  these  officers 
suffered  harsh  domestic  criticism  and  were 
unable  to  continue  their  careers." 

Mr.  Harrop  has  admitted  in  private  con- 
versations that  he  had  never  made  any  sys- 
tematic study  of  the  reporting  of  the  foreign 
service  officers  whose  reporting  his  associ- 
ation was  honoring.  Nor  was  he  able  to  cite 
any  study  that  would  confirm  that  Service 
and  his  colleagues  suffered  because  they 
reported  factually  and  objectively  Informa- 
tion that  was  "unwelcome  at  home." 

An  analysis  of  the  reports  from  China  sub- 
mitted by  John  Stewart  Service  In  1944  sug- 
gests that  Mr.  Service  was  fundamentally 
wrong  In  his  Judgments  about  the  philosophy 
and  Intentions  of  the  Chinese  Communists. 
For  example,  a  report  of  his  dated  Septem- 
ber 28,  1944,  said-  "The  Communist  political 
program  Is  simple  democracy.  This  is  much 
more  American  than  Soviet  In  form  and 
spirit."  In  the  same  report,  Mr.  Service  as- 
sured Washington  that  It  was  wrong  to  think 
that  Mao  wanted  to  bring  socialism  to  China. 
He  said:  "The  next  stage  In  China's  advance 
must  be  capitalism." 

Mr.  Service's  analysis  of  the  Chinese  com- 
munists was  dead  wrong,  but  It  Is  Incorrect 
to  say  that  It  was  unwelcome  In  Washington. 
On  the  contrary,  this  kind  of  analysis  was 
very  popular  In  the  United  States  In  1944. 
Mr.  Service  was  simply  one  voice  In  a  loud 
chonis  that  was  telling  America  that  the 
true  democrats  In  China  were  the  commu- 
nists and  that  we  should  support  them,  not 
Chiang.  That  chor\is  was  largely  successful 
In  getting  American  policy  changed,  and 
the  policies  recommended  by  Service  and  his 
colleagues  were  to  a  large  extent  adopted. 
Those  historians  who  are  now  rewriting 
history  would  have  us  believe  that  Wash- 
ington Ignored  Service  and  Da  vies  and  gave 
unstinting  support  to  Chiang  Kai-shek.  That 
Is  not  true.  The  policies  followed  In  the  crit- 
ical postwar  years  were  essentially  those 
that  these  experts  recommended.  We  actu- 
ally withheld  vitally  needed  arms  from 
Chiang  for  a  whole  year  while  we  tried  to 
force  him  Into  forming  a  coalition  govern- 
ment with  the  communists. 

When  America  later  discovered  that  these 
policies  had  helped  bring  about  Mao's  abso- 
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lute  control  of  the  mainland  and  when  they 
fotind  that  the  communists  were  Stalinist 
totalltarlans,  not  the  democratic  reformers 
described  by  Service,  there  was  strong  criti- 
cism of  Service's  reports  and  policy  recom- 
mendations. 

However,  John  Stewart  Service  woiild  prob- 
ably never  have  been  fired  on  the  basis  of 
his  misleading  reporting  alone.  What  got  him 
Into  hot  water  was  the  fact  that  it  was  found 
that  in  1945  he  wrongfully  gave  copies  of 
some  18  classified  State  Department  docu- 
ments to  Philip  Jaffe,  the  editor  of  Ameraaia, 
a  pro-communist  publication.  He  has  ad- 
mitted this  serious  violation  of  security,  and 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  It  weighed  heavily  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Loyalty  Review  Board. 

The  American  Foreign  Service  Association 
does  no  credit  to  Its  own  reputation  when 
It  honors  Service  and  his  colleagues  without 
first  ascertaining  the  facts.  The  Washington 
Post  practices  poor  Journalism  when  it  par- 
rots this  distorted  version  of  history  without 
checking  the  record. 

AMNXSTT 

February  9,  1973. 

Snt:  Haynes  Johnson's  recent  article  on  the 
Issue  of  amnesty  (2/4/73)  suggests  that  there 
Is  a  need  to  clear  up  the  serious  misunder- 
standing that  has  arisen  about  the  actions 
and  attitude  of  Abraham  Lincoln  toward  de- 
serters and  draft  evaders.  Johnson  and  others 
have  discussed  Lincoln's  policies  without 
drawing  a  clear  distinction  between  his  offer 
of  amnesty  to  those  who  had  rebelled  against 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
fought  for  the  Confederacy  and  his  policy 
toward  those  who  deserted  from  the  Union 
forces  or  evaded  the  draft.  The  distinction  is 
an  important  one. 

Lincoln  Issued  an  amnesty  proclamation  on 
December  8,  1863,  while  the  war  was  still  m 
progress.  It  provided  that  members  of  the 
Confederate  forces  below  the  rank  of  colonel 
and  others  who  were  supporting  the  Con- 
federate cause,  with  certain  exceptions,  would 
be  exempted  from  any  punishment  If  they 
took  a  loyalty  oath.  The  purpose  of  the 
proclamation  was  to  encourage  desertion 
from  the  Confederate  forces.  It  did  not  apply 
to  those  who  were  already  prisoners  of  war, 
and  Lincoln  made  it  clear  that  it  was  "not 
for  those  who  may  be  constrained  to  take 
(the  oath)  in  order  to  escape  actual  Im- 
prisonment or  punishment." 

It  Is  most  misleading  to  confuse  this  tacti- 
cal move  by  Lincoln  to  encourage  enemy 
desertions  with  Lincoln's  policy  toward  de- 
serters from  his  own  forces.  The  standard 
punishment  for  desertion  during  the  ClvU 
War  was  death,  and  although  Lincoln  com- 
muted many  death  sentences,  many  such 
sentences  were  carried  out.  As  the  war  neared 
Its  end,  on  March  11,  1865,  Lincoln  Issued  a 
proclamation  offering  a  conditional  pardon  to 
deserters.  The  condition  was  that  they  re- 
turn to  their  units  and  serve  out  their  en- 
listment, adding  time  for  the  period  of  their 
desertion.  The  proclamation  stated  that  those 
who  failed  to  turn  themselves  In  or  who  fled 
to  avoid  the  draft  would  be  deemed  "to  have 
voluntarily  relinquished  and  forfeited  their 
rights  of  citizenship"  forever.  Lincoln  clearly 
took  a  very  Arm  stand  toward  deserters  and 
draft  evaders,  a  fact  that  has  been  badly 
obscured  in  much  of  the  current  discussion. 

Post  readers  might  also  be  misled  by 
Haynes  Johnson's  discussion  of  Truman's 
pardoning  of  some  selective  service  violators 
after  World  War  n.  Johnson  says  that  Tru- 
man granted  amnesty  to  1523  violators,  but 
he  falls  to  say  that  90  per  cent  of  the  selec- 
tive service  violators  whose  cases  were  con- 
sidered by  Truman's  amnesty  board  were  not 
pardoned.  Nor  does  he  say  that  the  pardons 
were  not  extended  to  deserters.  None  of  those 
pardoned  by  Truman  were  excused  because 
they  sympathized  with  the  Nazi  cause  and 
had  moral  scruples  about  fighting  them. 

Mr.  Johnson  advocates  that  an  amnesty 
board   be   establUhed   "to  determine  those 
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, I  that  merit  pardon  on  grounds  of  moral 

objections  to  the  war."  These  would  not  be 
persons  who  could  qualify  for  conscientious 
objector  status  because  of  opposition  to  all 
war,  but  persons  who  objected  to  this  par- 
ticular war.  There  is  no  precedent  in  Ameri- 
can history  (or  probably  the  history  of  any 
country  for  forgiving  deserters  and  draft 
evaders  for  such  a  reason. 

TV  bias 

February  14, 1973. 

Sir:  By  coincidence,  Qeorge  Will's  article 
arguing  that  TV  bias  does  not  matter  ap- 
peared In  the  Post  at  the  same  time  as  an 
article  In  TV  Guide  demonstrated  that  TV 
bias  matters  very  much. 

Will  contends  that  the  networks  are  Indeed 
biased  but  lacking  In  power  to  Influence 
public  opinion.  Therefore,  we  need  not  worry 
about  the  distorted  view  of  the  world  that 
comes  over  the  tube. 

TV  Guide's  article,  "The  Black  Eye  That 
Won't  Go  Away,"  shows  that  the  city  of  New- 
burgh,  N.Y.  Is  still  suffering  today  from  the 
unfair  negative  Image  that  It  was  given  by 
an  NBC  documentary  aired  over  ten  years 
ago.  The  mayor  of  Newburgh  la  quoted  as 
blaming  the  difficulty  experienced  In  attract- 
ing Industry  to  his  city  on  the  unfavorable 
Impression  that  was  created  by  the  NBC  pro- 
gram. 

Was  the  NBC  portrayal  of  Newburgh  ac- 
curate and  fair?  The  people  of  Newburgh 
don't  think  so.  The  local  newspaper  de- 
scribed the  program  as  "a  hatchet  Job  on  the 
city."  It  asked  for  an  apology  from  NBC,  but 
no  apology  was  ever  made.  The  TV  Guide 
points  out  that  because  of  the  NBC  docu- 
mentary the  local  media  are  extremely  dis- 
trustful of  the  national  press,  both  print  and 
broadcast. 

The  Newburgh  case  Is  only  one  of  many 

that  could  be  cited  to  show  that  TV  has  a 

stronger    Influence    on   public    opinion,    for 

good  and  ill,  than  Mr.  WUl  seems  to  believe. 

moex  tv  bias 

February  15, 1973. 

SB :  In  a  recent  speech  the  president  of 
NBC,  Julian  Goodman,  chEu-ged  that  "some 
Federal  Government  officials  are  waging  a 
continuing  campaign  aimed  at  Intimidating 
and  discredltmg  the  news  media."  Singling 
out  an  official  who  recently  charged  that 
there  was  bias  In  TV  network  news,  Mr. 
Goodman  said:  "He  did  not  say  how  we  are 
biased." 

Accuracy  in  Media.  Inc.  has  spelled  out  In 
detail  many  specific  cases  of  TV  network 
bias.  Many  of  these  Involve  NBC,  and  Mr. 
Goodman  knows  of  them.  He  misleads  the 
public  when  he  Implies  that  charges  of  bias 
are  lacking  in  documentation. 

In  the  AIM  Report  for  February  1973,  we 
cite  the  following  cases  of  bias  in  NBC  News 
programs  in  recent  months. 

1.  An  attack  on  private  pension  plans  In 
America  in  a  documentary  called  "Pensions: 
The  Broken  Promise."  The  program  was  very 
one-sided. 

2.  An  attack  on  private  health  care  sys- 
tems In  a  documentary  called  "What  Price 
Health?"    Another    one-sided    presentation. 

3.  A  documentary  on  San  Francisco's 
famed  Chinatown  based  entirely  on  the 
carping  criticisms  of  two  radical  youths 
whose  sympathies  for  Mao  Tse-tung  came 
through  loud  and  clear. 

4.  A  documentary  about  the  drug  traffic  in 
Southeast  Asia  transmitting  the  views  of 
those  who  wanted  to  portray  America  and 
its  Southeast  Asian  allies  In  a  bad  light.  At 
the  same  time,  NBC  did  not  report  the  testi- 
mony on  the  other  side  that  was  given  by 
Marine  General  Lewis  W.  Walt  before  the 
Senate  internal  Security  Subcommittee. 

It  is  not  the  government  that  Is  discredit- 
ing the  networks.  The  networks  are  discredit- 
ing themselves  by  their  one-sided  presenta- 
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tlons  of  controversial  Issues  of  public  im- 
portance. 

election  campaign  law  violations 

February  19,  1973. 

Sir:  On  February  13,  the  Associated  Press 
sent  out  a  story  which  began  this  way:  "The 
General  Accounting  Office  reported  today 
that  the  campaign  organizations  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  Senator  George  McGovern 
failed  to  report  within  48  hours  a  series  of 
large  contributions  received  in  the  last  12 
days  of  the  1972  Presidential  campaign."  The 
story  proceeded  to  say  that  no  legal  action 
was  being  recommended  because  "neither 
the  new  law  nor  the  regulations  were  suf- 
ficiently explicit  on  these  matters,"  accord- 
ing to  the  Comptroller  General. 

This  report  was  a  very  accurate  account 
of  the  OAO  press  release  on  this  subject. 

The  Washington  Post  carried  a  story  about 
the  GAO  release  under  the  headline:  "GAO 
Says  Nixon  Funds  Unit  Violated  Spirit,  In- 
tent of  Law."  The  headline  was  a  summary 
of  the  Poet's  lead  paragraph.  It  was  not  until 
the  reader  penetrated  to  the  sixth  paragraph 
of  the  Post  story  that  he  learned  that  the 
GAO  had  "also  reported  apparent  violations 
by  the  campaign  organization"  of  Senator 
McGovern.  The  Post  story  then  reverted  to 
the  Nixon  campaign  funds,  describing  how 
large  contributions  had  been  divided  among 
numerous  committees  so  that  each  amount 
would  be  under  the  $5000  floor  for  contribu- 
tions that  had  to  be  reported  within  48  hoiu-s. 
Nothing  was  said  about  the  fact  that  the 
McGovern  campaign  organization  was  re- 
ported by  the  GAO  to  have  followed  the  same 
practice. 

The  GAO  criticized  the  Nixon  committee 
for  Its  handling  of  funds  totaling  over  $1 
million.  It  criticized  the  McGovern  commit- 
tee for  Its  handling  of  funds  totaling  over 
9150,000.  Is  it  the  difference  In  the  amounts 
that  Justifies  the  difference  In  the  way  the 
Post  reported  the  crttidam  of  the  two  com- 
mittees? Does  that  wipe  out  the  fact  that 
the  GAO  criticism  was  directed  evenhandedly 
at  both  committees? 
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"NOW"  ACCOUNTS 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  28,  1973 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced today  a  bill  which  attempts  to 
protect  a  newly  developing  practice 
within  the  banking  community.  The  bill 
which  I  have  introduced  today  has  been 
previously  introduced  in  the  other  body 
by  Senator  Thomas  J.  McIntyre  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Is  numbered  S.  1008. 

In  recent  months,  mutual  savings 
banks  in  Mass£u;husetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire have  established  a  new  type  of 
savings  account  which  permits  deposi- 
tors to  receive  interest  on  accounts  from 
which  they  may  draw  by  using  negoti- 
able Instruments  of  withdrawal.  This 
practice  has  been  sustained  by  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts. 

Negotiable  order  of  withdrawal  ac- 
counts— NOW  accounts — while  similar  to 
checking  accounts,  are  distinct  from  con- 
ventional checking  accounts.  A  negoti- 
able order  of  withdrawal  is  drawn  on  a 
demand  deposit  as  is  a  check,  but  it  is 
drawn  on  an  Interest-bearing  account 
and  in  effect  is  a  replacement  for  the 
need  of  presenting  a  passbook  in  order 
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to  withdraw  funds.  This  method  of  with- 
drawal removes  the  inconvenience  to  a 
depositor  of  having  to  personally  present 
a  passbook  in  order  to  withdraw  his  sav- 
ings. Further,  NOW  accounts  are  avail- 
able only  to  individuals  and  are  not  of- 
fered for  commercial  purposes. 

One  issue  that  has  been  raised  is 
whether  all  financial  institutions  should 
be  granted  the  same  right  to  offer  this 
service  to  their  customers.  The  bill  which 
I  have  introduced  seeks  to  make  clear 
that  Federal  banking  statutes  do  not  pro- 
hibit federaUy  regulated  financial  Insti- 
tutions from  offering  depositors  negoti- 
able order  of  withdrawal  services  in  con- 
nection with  Interest-bearing  deposits 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

HJt.  6226 
A  bin  to  extend  certain  laws  relating  to  the 
payment  of  Interest  on  time  and  savings 
deposits  and  to  make  clear  that  Federal 
banking  statutes  do  not  prohibit  deposi- 
tory institutions  from  offering  negotUble 
order  of  withdrawal  services  In  connection 
with    certain    Interest-bearing    deposits 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
7  of  the  Act  of  September  21,  1966   (Public 
Law  89-597).   is   amended   by   striking   out 
"1973"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1974" 
Sec.  2.  Section  19(1)   of  the  Federal  Re-^ 
serve  Act   (12  U.S.C.  371a)    Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:    "Nothing  In  this  paragraph  shall 
be  construed  as  prohibiting  payment  of  In- 
terest on  a  deposit  with  respect  to  which 
the  bank  may  require  the  depositor  to  give 
notice  of  an  Intended  withdrawal  not  less 
than  thirty  days  before  the  v^lthdrawal  is 
made,  even  though  In  practice  such  notice  Is 
not  reqiured  and  the  depositor  Is  aUowed 
to  make  withdrawals  by  negotiable  Instru- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
to  third  persons  or  otherwise." 

Sec.  3.  Section  18(g)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insiu^nce  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828(g))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Nothing  in  this 
subsection  shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting 
payment  of  Interest  on  a  deposit  with  respect 
to  which  the  bank  may  require  the  depositor 
to  give  notice  of  an  Intended  withdrawal  not 
less  than  thirty  days  before  the  withdrawal 
Is  made,  even  though  In  practice  such  notice 
Is  not  required  and  the  depositor  Is  allowed 
to  make  withdrawals  by  negotiable  Instru- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
to  third  persons  or  otherwise." 

Sec.  4.  Paragraph  (13)  of  section  107  of 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1757)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(13)  In  accordance  with  rules  and  regula- 
tlons  prescribed  by  the  Administrator.  (A) 
to  sell  to  members  Jiegotlable  checks  (includ- 
ing travelers  checks)  and  money  orders, 
and  to  cash  checks  and  money  orders  for 
members,  for  a  fee  which  does  not  exceed  the 
direct  and  Indirect  costs  Incident  to  provid- 
ing such  service  and  (B)  to  allow  its  mem- 
bers to  make  withdrawals  from  their  share 
accounts  by  negotiable  instrument  for  the 
purpose  of  making  payments  to  third  persons 
or  otherwise:  and". 

Sec.  5.  The  last  sentence  of  section  5(b)  (1) 
of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  (12 
U.S.C.  1464)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"An  association  may  allow  holders  of  savings 
accounts  to  make  withdrawals  from  such  ac- 
counts by  negotiable  instrument  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  payments  to  third  persons  or 
otherwise  as  long  as  the  association  retains 
the  right  to  require  the  advance  notice  re- 
ferred to  In  the  third  sentence  of  this  para- 
graph." 
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HON.  JAMES  V.  STAMON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEN'  TATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  28,  ,  973 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  N  r.  Speak- 
er, over  the  last  several  weeks  :  have  In- 
serted into  Uie  Record  several  items  re- 
lating to  controversial  broadcasting  by 
station  WERE  in  Cleveland,  Qhio,  and 
on  how  this  appears  to  be  par^  of  a  na- 
tional trend  in  programing  bj?  radio. 

Members  of  this  body  who  ha  ve  a  simi- 
lar problem  in  their  own  con  jressional 
districts  might  wish  to  check  the  Rec- 
ords of  February  5,  6,  7,  8,  21,  i  16,  and  28 
for  material  leading  up  to  the  insertion 
I  am  making  today. 

The  latter  is  an  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence between  me  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  which  is  selft-explana- 
tory.  For  purjKJses  of  clarity,  I  ^m  insert- 
ing these  letters  in  the  Record  in  chron- 
ological order,  starting  with  my^  original 
communication  to  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  and  concluding, 
finally,  with  the  most  recent  let'  er  I  have 
received  from  his  ofiBce,  dated  ]  inarch  23. 
and  my  reply  to  that,  which  is  dated 
today.  The  letters  follow : 

Washinoton,  DC.  February  7,  1973. 
Hon.  Richard  O.  Kledtdienst, 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  ,  'tates, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Klzindienst:  Becai  se  of  an 
acute  problem  relating  to  offensive  radio 
programming  In  Cleveland,  Ohl),  I  have 
written  letters  to  the  United  States  Attor- 
ney for  the  Northern  District  of  O  ilo.  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  and 
to  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  enclose  copies  of  those 
communications  for  your  perusal,  since 
they  deal  with  an  issue  over  whic!  ifthe  Jus- 
tice Department  has  Jurisdiction.  ' 

I  have  made  Inquiries  pertalnlig  to  your 
enforcement  of  Title  18,  United  Slates  Code, 
Section  1464,  which  states:  "Who«ver  utters 
any  obscene.  Indecent,  or  profane  language 
by  means  of  radio  communlcatlo;i  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  810,000  or  Inaprlsoned 
not  more  than  two  years  or  both." 

Prom  the  Congressional  Research  Service, 
I  received  this  report  about  your  activities: 

"There  are  apparently  a  number  of  unre- 
ported decisions  Involving  Indictments  un- 
der sec.  1464  but  the  precedent  value  of  these 
proceedings  seems  to  be  limited.  Tlie  General 
Counsel's  Office  of  the  FCC  IndK  ated  that 
when  a  case  Is  referred  to  the  J  istlce  De- 
partment for  criminal  prosecution  under 
sec.  1464  the  Department  may  not  prose- 
cute where  It  appears  that  the  language  In 
question  would  be  protected  unde: '  the  First 
Amendment.  The  FCC  General  Co  insel's  of- 
fice explained,  however,  that  local  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Attorneys,  under  community  pressure, 
may  obtain  Indictments  and  that  the  de- 
fendants often  plead  guUty  to  thise  Indict- 
ments. The  Justice  Department,  according 
to  the  FCC,  does  not  rely  upon  hese  pro- 
ceedings as  precedents." 

In  conversations  with  officials  o: '  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  and  your 
own  Justice  Department.  I  was  at!e  to  con- 
firm that  what  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  reported  to  me  Is  Indeed  true.  I 
learned  also  from  these  conversa  Ions  that 
your  Department  does  not  keep  track  of 
guilty  pleas  and  that  may  have  bei  m  entered 
In  various  Federal  trial  courts  a  ound   the 
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country — I.e.,  that  such  cases,  when  they 
occur,  are  not  necessarily  reported  to  your 
office  in  Washington. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  I  want  to  say  respect- 
fully that  I  fall  to  see  how  it  Is  possible  for 
the  United  States  Attorney  General  to 
achieve  a  uniform  enforcement  policy  around 
the  country  with  respect  to  Section  1464 
If  certain  facts  that  might  prove  useful  to 
you  are  not  reported  to  you. 

If  Indeed  there  are  guilty  pleas  being  made 
to  violations  of  Section  1464,  wouldn't  you 
want  to  know  what  accounts  for  your  suc- 
cess In  each  case?  Wouldn't  such  knowledge 
suggest  to  you  strategy  for  action  with  re- 
spect to  new  complaints  as  you  receive  them? 
In  other  words,  wouldn't  the  circumstances 
under  which  you  might  be  achieving  success 
in  one  area  prove  instructive  to  you  with 
respect  to  other  parts  of  the  country? 

Again  respectfully,  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest that  you  circularize  your  United  States 
Attorneys  across  the  Nation,  asking  them  to 
report  to  you  all  prosecutions  and  disposi- 
tions in  recent  years  under  Section  1464. 
^  It  could  be  that  such  Information  would  be 
of  particular  value  to  Mr.  Coleman  in  Cleve- 
land, who  Is  considering  whether  to  Institute 
proceedings  against  Station  WERE  there. 

As  your  superior,  President  Nixon,  asserted 
on  October  24, 1970: 

"So  long  as  I  am  In  the  White  House,  there 
will  be  no  relaxation  of  the  national  effort  to 
control  and  eliminate  smut  from  our  national 
life  .  .  .  Pornography  can  corrupt  a  society 
and  a  civilization.  The  people's  elected  rep- 
resentatives have  the  right  and  obligation 
to  prevent  that  corruption  .  .  .  The  Supreme 
Court  has  long  held,  and  recently  reaffirmed, 
that  obscenity  Is  not  within  the  area  of  pro- 
tected speech  or  press.  Those  who  attempt  to 
break  down  the  barriers  against  obscenity 
and  pornography  deal  a  severe  blow  to  the 
very  freedom  of  expression  they  profess  to 
espouse." 

I  am  certain  that  you  want  to  have  In 
effect  the  kind  of  enforcement  policy  that 
implements  the  President's  feelings  on  this 
matter.  Therefore.  I  would  appreciate  your 
comments  not  only  on  this  letter  but  also 
on  the  three  others  which  I  enclose. 

Kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

James  V.  Stanton, 
Af ember  of  Congress. 

Department  of  Justice, 
Washington.  D.C.  March  2.  1973. 
Hon.  James  B.  Stanton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washintgon.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  Your  letter  to  the  At- 
torney General  of  February  7,  1973,  concern- 
ing offensive  radio  transmissions  has  been 
referred  to  this  office  for  reply. 

We  are  presently  compiling  statistical  in- 
formation concerning  the  number  of  pros- 
ecutions arising  imder  18  U.S.C.  1464.  Upon 
receipt  of  this  information,  we  will  corre- 
spond with  you  In  detail  concerning  the 
subject  matter  of  yovir  letter. 
Sincerely, 

Hbnrt  E.  Petersen, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Department  op  Justice, 
Washington,  DC.  March  23. 1973. 
Hon.  James  V.  Stanton. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman:  This  Is  In  further  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  February  7.  1973,  to 
the  Attorney  General  concerning  certain  pro- 
graming on  Radio  Station  WERE,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The  statistical  information  referred  to  In 
my  letter  to  you  dated  March  2,  1973,  con- 
cerning this  subject,  has  now  been  complied. 
United  States  Attorneys  are  required  to  fur- 
nish the  Department  with  caseload  reports  on 
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a  regular  basis.  According  to  the  information 
we  have  received,  there  have  been  a  total  of 
16  defendants  involved  In  cases  arising  under 
18  UJS.C.  1464  from  and  including  Fiscal  Year 
1969  through  January,  1973.  Cases  Involving 
six  defendants  were  disposed  of  on  pleas  of 
guilty  or  nolo  contendere;  seven  defendants 
were  convicted.  Three  convictions  were  af- 
firmed on  appeal  and  one  was  reversed;  and 
cases  against  two  defendants  were  dismissed. 

The  paucity  of  cases  arising  under  this 
statute  Illustrates  the  difficulties  involved  in 
enforcing  the  Federal  obscenity  laws.  As 
these  laws  have  been  Interpreted  by  the  Sup- 
reme Court,  material,  to  be  obscene,  must 
(1)  have  as  its  dominant  theme  an  appeal 
to  a  prurient  interest  In  sex,  (2)  offend  con- 
temporary community  standards  in  the  rep- 
resentation of  sexual  matters,  and  (3)  be 
utterly  without  redeeming  social  value.  Con- 
sequently, speech  which  has  as  Its  dominant 
theme  a  discussion  of  an  issue  or  presenta- 
tion of  an  idea,  however  controversial  or 
offensive  that  idea  may  be,  is  protected  by 
the  First  Amendment  against  a  charge  of 
obscenity.  Needless  to  say,  most  radio  broad- 
casting falls  Into  this  category. 

We  have  reviewed  certain  Investigative  re- 
ports prepared  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation concerning  the  activities  of  Radio 
Station  WERE.  While  certain  of  that  sta- 
tion's programs  focus  upon  discussion  of  sex- 
ually oriented  topics,  we  do  not  believe  the 
programs  could  be  considered  violative  of 
18  U.S.C.  1464  for  the  reasons  set  forth 
above.  Nevertheless,  because  these  programs 
are  certainly  controversial  and  undoubtedly 
offensive  to  some  individuals,  we  are  re- 
questing the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
to  furnish  the  Federal  Commimlcatlons 
Commission  with  the  results  of  its  investi- 
gation of  this  station  so  that  agency  may 
determine  whether  or  not  this  programing 
Is  in  the  public  Interest. 

I  trust  this  satisfies  yovir  Inquiry.  If  I  can 
be  of  further  assistance,  please  contact  me. 
Sincerely, 

Henry  E.  Petersen, 
.Assistant  Attorney  General. 


Washington,  D.C,  March  27. 1973. 
Hon.  Richard  O.  Klxindienst, 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Kleinoienst  :  On  March  23,  1973, 
Mr.  Henry  E.  Petersen,  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  In  charge  of  your  criminal  division, 
replied  to  my  February  7,  1973  letter  to  you 
pertaining  to  obscene  radio  broadcasting  and 
the  policy  of  the  Department  of  Justice  as  to 
enforcement  of  Title  18,  United  States  Code, 
section  1464. 

As  you  know,  that  letter  was  critical  of 
yovu*  policy,  and.  In  It,  I  asked  questions  and 
made  suggestions.  In  his  reply  to  me,  Ilr. 
Peitersen  was  hardly  responsive  to  the  sub- 
stantive points  raised  in  my  letter.  Therefore, 
I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  copy  of  my  original 
letter,  and  I  ask  that  you  personally  review  It 
and  respond  to  It,  since  your  assistant — 
despite  his  high  rank  and  responsibilities — 
evidently  cboosee  to  evade  the  Issues  Involved. 

A  penisal  of  my  letter  will  Indicate,  I  am 
sure,  that  I  did  not  ask  for  a  statistical  re- 
port, which,  as  It  turns  out,  is  all  I  received 
from  Mr.  Petersen.  However,  I  am  happy  to 
learn,  from  the  second  paragraph  of  Mr. 
Pertersen's  letter,  that  Section  1464  Is  not 
exactly  unenforceable.  This  Is  a  fact  that  I 
find  encouraging,  at  a  time  when  I  am  urging 
both  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  to  BAopt 
a  more  aggressive  policy. 

Again,  I  would  appreciate  hearing  directly 
from  you  on  the  points  raised  In  my  original 
letter. 

Sincerely, 

James  V.  Stanton, 
Member  of  Congreu. 
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THE  EARTHQUAKE  RESEARCH  ACT 
OP  1973 


HON.  DICK  SHOUP 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  28.  1973 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  scientific 
knowledge  about  the  physical  conditions 
within  the  earth  is  at  a  stage  of  develop- 
ment in  the  United  States  where  our 
ability  to  predict  the  occurrence  of  de- 
structive earthquakes  appear  imminent. 
The  strong  theoretical  and  applied  re- 
search expertise  developed  in  Govern- 
ment-sponsored programs  supporting 
seismology  and  related  sciences  is  at  the 
threshold  of  having  suflQcient  under- 
standing of  earth  processes  to  accom- 
plish this  end.  The  national  need  for  this 
capability  has  been  clearly  shown  in  re- 
cent years  in  Montana,  California,  Alas- 
ka, and  Missouri  where  the  destruction 
of  property  and  tragic  loss  of  life  have 
been  severe. 

In  this  year  of  centennial  for  one 
major  Montana  earthquake,  which 
wreaked  considerable  destruction  in  the 
west-central  part  of  the  State,  It  is  very 
appropriate  to  consider  the  possibility 
that  such  unannounced  disasters  be 
either  controlled,  or  at  the  very  least, 
predicted.  As  Congressman  from  Mon- 
tana, it  is  also  impossible  for  me  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  over  $4,000,000  in  dam- 
age occurred  in  1935  in  the  State  capltol 
and  surrounding  region — in  1935  valued 
dollars — and  that  the  Hebgen  Lake 
Earthquake  of  1959  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  Montana  took  one  of  the  highest 
tolls  of  life,  some  29  persons,  of  any 
earthquake  occurring  in  the  United 
States  up  to  that  time.  The  entire  west- 
ern region  of  Montana  lies  within  the 
highest  or  nearly  the  highest  seismic  risk 
regions  of  any  part  of  the  country,  and 
the  active  earth  processes  in  this  region, 
which  are  announced  by  a  continuous 
flow  of  reports  of  small  earthquakes 
being  felt  by  the  Montana  citizens, 
clearly  indicates  the  potential  for  fur- 
ther destruction. 

Japanese  seismologists  have  recently 
reported  changes  in  tilting  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  large 
earthquakes  prior  to  the  energy  release  in 
the  main  large  shock.  Russian  scien- 
tists have  also  noted  a  distinct  change 
In  the  velocity  ratio  of  two  common 
seismic  waves  within  the  earth  near  the 
earthquake  focus  prior  to  the  earthquake 
Itself.  Chinese  scientists  are  reported  to 
have  undertaken  a  major  program  In 
earthquake  prediction.  This  foUowed  the 
almost  total  destruction  of  a  moderately 
large  village.  Utilizing  the  observations 
made  there  as  well  as  others,  such  as  the 
long  term  monitoring  of  groimd  water 
levels  which  may  respond  to  changes  in 
the  earth  of  premonitory  character,  the 
Chinese  are  making  important  advances. 
Seismologists  In  California  have  also 
reported  similar  changes  In  groimd  water 
conditions  In  the  vicinity  of  the  famed 
San  Andreas  Fault,  but  It  Is  not  yet  clear 
as  to  the  direct  relationship  to  earth- 
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quakes  happening  along  the  fault  or  in 
Its  vicinity. 

The  recent  visit  to  Russia  by  President 
Nixon  produced  among  other  newsworthy 
Items  with  profoimd  importance  to  our 
country,  the  intended  exchange  of  scien- 
tific information  related  to  earthquake 
prediction  as  a  specific  area  of  interna- 
tional Interest.  Such  attention  amid  the 
weighty  items  of  arms  control  and  mis- 
silery appears  as  a  clear  indicator  of  the 
necessity  to  enter  into  such  a  worthy 
effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  to  act  against 
earthquakes  is  now.  Between  the  United 
States  and  the  other  countries  of  this 
world,  we  now  have  the  basic  knowledge 
to  act  in  a  very  positive  way.  There  is 
no  reason  for  not  providing  our  citizens 
such  basic  protection  as  advance  warn- 
ings from  natural  disasters  such  as 
earthquakes.  This  protection  could  be 
provided  with  the  right  equipment  and 
tools.  Legislation  which  provides  this 
protection  would  be  Important  to  all  the 
people  in  areas  of  high  seismic  risk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  text  of  my 
bill,  in  its  entirety,  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record.  Thank  you. 

HJl.  6377 

A  bill  to  provide  a  sound  program  for  the 
development  and  application  of  physical 
theory  and  operational  systems  for  predict- 
ing damaging  earthquakes  in  the  United 

States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 

(a)  this  Act  be  cited  as  the  "Earthquake 
Research  Act  of  1973". 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares 
that  certain  regions  within  the  United  States 
have  been  Identified  as  subject  to  high  risk 
In  terms  of  destructive  earthquake  potential; 
that  a  significant  part  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States  lives  within  serious  danger 
of  loss  of  life  and  property  from  the  unpre- 
dlcted  occurrence  of  destructive  earthquakes 
m  those  regions;  that  scientists  In  other 
countries  have  Issued  earthquake  warnings: 
that  Russian  and  Chinese  scientists  have 
begun  systematic  studies  of  premonitory 
earthquake  phenomena;  that  the  need  for 
International  transfer  of  pertinent  scientific 
Information  is  clearly  Indicated;  and  that 
seismic  research  capability  in  the  United 
States  is  sufficiently  advanced  that  an  earth- 
quake prediction  competence  may  be 
achieved  with  an  earthquake  research  pro- 
gram. To  minimize  loss  of  life  and  property 
damage,  the  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
It  Is  Its  purpose  to  establish  a  specific  pro- 
gram of  research  and  development  In  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  the  collection, 
analysis,  and  Interpretation  of  seismic  and 
related  data,  and  to  provide  supporting  field, 
laboratory,  and  theoretical  studies  leading 
to  the  goal  of  predicting  destructive  earth- 
quakes within  the  United  States. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  those 
regions  Identified  as  "high  seismic  risk"  In- 
clude places  where  destructive  or  fatal  earth- 
quakes have  occurred  and  In  which  seismic 
activity  continues,  such  as  areas  within  the 
States  of  Alaska,  Washington,  MonUna, 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada,  and  Cali- 
fornia; In  Missouri,  Dllnols,  West  Virginia. 
Tennessee,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  South 
Carolina;  and  in  the  States  of  New  Tork, 
Maine.  Massachussetts,  and  Connecticut. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  shall  be  established  an 
Earthquake  Research  Board,  which  shall  con- 
sist of  no  less  than  five  and  no  more  than 
seven  members,  and  with  at  least  five  perraa- 
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nent,  full-time  members  for  the  term  of  the 
research  effort.  The  function  of  the  Board  Is 
to  set  guidelines  for  the  distribution  of  re- 
search effort  and  funding,  insure  that  the 
spirit  of  the  guidelines  Is  being  followed,  and 
to  make  certain  that  the  research  results  are 
reported  to  the  President,  the  Congress,  and 
the  Public  in  a  timely  manner.  The  Board 
shall  have  the  authority  to  review  and 
evaluate  major  program  efforts,  establish  spe- 
cific research  goals,  and  accept  or  reject  the 
sultabUlty  of  proposed  research,  engineering, 
and  development  efforts. 

Membership  of  the  Board,  which  may  In- 
clude temporary  members  with  expertise  in 
areas  of  particular  need  during  the  progress 
of  the  program,  shall  also  include  at  all  times 
at  least  one  seismologist,  one  solid-earth  geo- 
physlclst,  one  geologist,  one  selsmologlcal 
engineer,  and  one  Instrumentation  engineer. 
Compensation  and  administrative  support  for 
the  members  shall  be  at  a  level  appropriate 
to  equivalent  responslblltles  In  the  private 
sector. 

Recommendations  for  membership  on  the 
Board  shall  be  accepted  from  the  Congress 
National  Science  Foundation,  National  Acad-' 
emy  of  Sciences,  Department  of  Interior,  Na- 
tional Oceanographlc  and  Atmospheric  Agen- 
cy, Department  of  Defense,  and  professional 
societies  with  capabUlty  and  Interest  in 
earthquake  prediction.  All  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President. 

The  Earthquake  Research  Board  shaU  se- 
lect appropriate  public  entitles  and  organi- 
zations, foundations,  and  private  entitles  and 
organizations  for  the  conduct  of  a  program 
to  predict  earthquakes  which  shaU  Include— 

(1)  heavy  Instrumentation  within  areas 
of  high  seismic  risk  to  obtain  detailed  rec- 
ords of  data  useful  In  developing  an  earth- 
quake predicting  capability; 

(2)  establishment  of  facilities  for  the  col- 
lectlng  and  computerized  reduction,  analy- 
sis and  Interpretation  of  the  data  fiow  from 
such  instruments; 

(3)  supporting  procedures  for  field,  lab- 
oratory and  related  theoretical  studies  di- 
rected toward  description  of  predictive  earth- 
quake phenomenon; 

(4)  development  and  field  testing  of  addi- 
tional instruments  which  are  useful  in  con- 
nection with  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
section;  and 

(5)  design  and  utilization  of  facilities  and 
methods  for  the  timely  distribution  of  re- 
search and  development  results  to  the  sclen- 
tlfic  and  other  concerned  communities,  in- 
cluding the  exchange  of  useful  information 
with  the  International  earthquake  research 
community. 

The  Board  shall  also  Insure  that  no  more 
than  one-half  of  the  funding  provided  by 
this  Act  is  distributed  to  a  single  agency, 
entity,  or  organization,  and  that  approxi- 
mately one-quarter  of  the  funding  be  dls- 
trlbuted  to  university  research  through  ap- 
propriate distribution,  grant,  and  contract- 
ing agencies.  The  specific  intent  of  this  re- 
quirement is  to  aid  In  bringing  all  possible 
national  capabilities  to  bear  upon  the  prob- 
lems of  successfully  predicting  destructive 
earthquakes  in  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Earthquake  Research 
Board  Is  authorized  to  establUh  and  carry  out 
a  program  to  review  and  assess  the  current 
state  of  knowledge  on  earthquake  prediction 
and  earthquake  warning  systems,  and  to  de- 
fine plans  which  are  needed  to  reduce  pri- 
mary and  secondary  losses  from  earthquakes. 
Such  a  review  and  assessment  shall  Include: 

(1)  a  forecast  of  the  problems  expected 
to  be  associated  with  the  Issuance  of  earth- 
quake warnings  to  the  population  residing 
In  high  seismic  risk  areas; 

(2)  an  analysis,  prepared  prior  to  the  oc- 
currence of  an  earthquake,  of  the  behavioral 
and  psychological  effects  of  an  earthquake; 

(3)  an  analysis,  prepared  prior  to  the  Is- 
suance   of    earthquake    warnings,    of    steps 
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which  should  b«  taken  to  make 
Ings  effective,  and  how  to  make 
to  issue  such  warnings. 

(b)  The  Board  will  be  responsllile 
semination   of  the  results  of  tbf 
efforts  for  preparation  of  high 
areas  for  the  occurrence  of  earthquakes 
tlcularl^  for  the  purposes  of  deS4lag 
genc7  community  planning,  Insuratnce 
architectural    and    engineering 
other  such  studied  applications  wHich 
serve  to  protect  life  and  propertj 

(c)  The  Board  is  authorized  to 


warn-  contracts,  agreements,  or  other  appropriate 
i  decision  arrangements  with  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  public  entitles  and  organizations, 
for  dls-  and  private  entitles  or  organizations  to  pro- 
research  vide  the  necessary  scientific  advisory  serv- 
risk  ices  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the 
par-  purposes  of  this  section, 
emer-  Sec.  4.  The   Earthquake   Research   Board 
needs,  shall  make  information  developed  pursuant 
^als,    and  to  the  Act  available  to  the  President,  the 
would  Congress,  Governors  of  States  In  high  seismic 
risk,  and  other  government  and  private  orga- 
enter  into  nlzatlons  which  are  concerned  with  prepara- 
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tions  for  or  reactions  to  earthquakes  or 
earthquake  warnings. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  For  purposes  of  section  3  of 
this  Act,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  the  stun  of  $16,000,000  and  for  each  of 
the  next  following  six  fiscal  years  the  sum 
of  $13,000,000. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  sections  3  and  4  of 
this  Act,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  and  for  each  of  the  next  following  six 
fiscal  years,  the  sum  of  $400,000. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rt.  Rev.  Zoltan  Beky,  blshcp  emeri- 
tus of  the  American  Himgarlan :  lef  ormed 
Church,  offered  the  following  p  rayer: 

Almighty  God,  Father  of  all   nations, 
we  stand  before  Thee  in  humMe  rever 
ence  as  leaders,  chosen  represi  ;ntatives, 
and  lawmakers  of  this  great  Nntlon 

We  Invoke  Thy  gracious  bless  ing  upon 
this  great  assembly.  We  conf es  i  that  we 
are  unable  to  carry  the  heavy  responsi- 
bilities of  our  enormous  task3  without 
Thy  help.  Give  us  Thy  guidance  and  wis- 
dom. Our  entire  world  is  in  tu^moU,  di- 
vided as  it  is,  needs  Thy  delivei-ance. 

Make  us  all  instruments  in  Thy  hand 
to  bring  about  a  better  and  mort  peaceful 
world. 

We  pray  for  our  beloved  cou  titry,  the 
"Land  of  the  free,  and  the  hor  le  of  the 
brave." 

We  give  Thee  thanks  for  our  g  reat  her- 
itage that  Is  ours  in  this  Natior  . 

We  thank  Thee  that  by  Iiiy  spirit 
Thou  hast  kindled  the  longing  for  free- 
dom in  the  hearts  of  men. 

On  this  day  we  remember  the  noble 
people  of  Hungary  who  so  glorl  jusly  at- 
tempted to  achieve  a  free  and  u  idepend- 
ent  nation  125  years  ago. 

Lord,  Thou  knowest  that  their  dreams 
and  aspirations  have  not  been  fulfilled 
yet. 

We  beseech  Thee  to  hear  th^ir  pray- 
ers and  mercifully  grant  freedom  to  all 
enslaved  nations  on  earth. 

We  pray  for  our  PresldentI  and  all 
Members  of  the  Congress.  Give  t  tiem  Thy 
wisdom  and  Thy  strength  to  se  rve  Thee 
and  our  coimtry  in  Thy  name.  ^  ^men 


THE  JOURNAL 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair 
Ined  the  Journal  of  the  last 
ceedlngs  and  annoimces  to  the 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SEIFATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  bji  Mr.  Ar- 
rlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with 
amendments  in  which  the  con;urrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bl^  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title : 

H.R.  1975.  An  act  to  amend  the  eknergency 
loan  program  under  the  Consolidaied  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act,  and  ;for  other 
ptuposes. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  2107)  entitled  "An  act  to 
require  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
carry  out  a  rural  environmental  assist- 
ance program,"  disagreed  to  by  the 
House;  agrees  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Huddles- 
ton,  Mr.  AncEN,  and  Mr.  Yotmc  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

8.  1136.  An  act  to  extend  the  expiring  au- 
thorities in  the  Public  Service  Act  and  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act. 


THE  RIGHT  REVEREND 
ZOLTAN  BEKY 

(Mr.  PATTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Right 
Reverend  Zoltan  Beky,  who  has  just  said 
the  prayer,  for  many  years  has  been  and 
is  head  of  the  American  Hungarian  Fed- 
eration. They  have  their  own  buildings 
out  on  New  Mexico  Avenue  and  have  over 
1  million  members. 

This  is  a  great  group.  I  want  the  Mem- 
bers here  to  know  that  the  administra- 
tion of  the  American  Government  does 
not  have  any  more  loyal  supporters  in 
any  phase  of  American  life  than  this 
group,  whose  country  is  ovemm  and  con- 
trolled by  a  foreign  army,  whose  people 
cry  out  for  freedom. 

These  Hungarians  who  are  now  Ameri- 
cans support  the  foreign  policies  of  our 
Government  to  preserve  freedom  all  over 
the  world.  They  are  great  Americans.  I 
think  it  is  wonderful  that  we  have  Bishop 
Beky  here  today  to  bless  us  with  the 
opening  prayer.  I  thank  him  ever  so 
much. 


THE  184TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
FIRST  MEETING  OF  THE  HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  organized  in  New  York  City 


on  April  1,  1789.  This  coming  April  1, 
1973,  marks  the  184th  anniversary  of  the 
first  meeting  of  this  august  body. 

April  1,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  traditionally 
been  known  as  April  Fool's  Day. 


BASKETBALL  CRISIS 

(Mr.  BELL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  this 
afternoon  to  alert  my  colleagues  to  a 
terrible  crisis  facing  our  Nation  which 
we  in  Congress  must  confront  squarely. 

I  am  referring  to  the  dreaded  basket- 
ball crisis,  which  has  gradually  taken 
hold  in  the  United  States. 

This  crisis  culminated  in  the  conquest 
by  the  team  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles  of  the  NCAA  Na- 
tional Basketball  Championship  for  the 
seventh  time  in  a  row. 

UCLA  also  vanquished  its  75th  straight 
opponent  last  Monday  night. 

Some  political  commentators  have 
warned  that  this  situation  constitutes 
"five-man  rule." 

Whatever  it  may  be,  we  in  West  Los 
Angeles  realize  it  is  certainly  demoraliz- 
ing to  all  those  basketball  players  and 
fans  in  America  who  have  chosen  a  team 
other  than  UCLA  as  their  own. 

Since  I  represent  the  UCLA  five  in  this 
Congress,  I  have  been  given  advance 
word  that  the  administration  is  plan- 
ning to  send  to  the  Hill  very  shortly  a 
special  basketball  revenue-sharing  bill. 
The  Better  Dribbling  Act  of  1973,  which 
would  allocate  funds  to  each  State's  uni- 
versities to  provide  for  expanded  basket- 
ball facilities  and  training. 

The  sharing  formula  will  exclude  Cali- 
fornia entirely  as  a  fund  recipient. 

This  is  certainly  one  plausible  ap- 
proach. 

Whatever  course  of  action  this  Con- 
gress In  its  wisdom  elects  to  follow,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  sure  that  the  record  of  the 
UCLA  team,  led  by  Coach  John  Wooden, 
BUI  Walton,  Tommy  CTurtls,  Larry  Fann- 
er, Larry  HoUyfield,  Greg  Lee,  and  Keith 
Wilkes  will  stand  unchallenged  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 


MAJORITY  LEADER  THOMAS  P. 
O'NEILL,  JR.,  SUPPORTS  CON- 
SUMERS SUPERMARKET  PRO- 
TEST ON  FOOD  PRICES 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Consum- 
ers Supermarkets  in  the  Washington  area 
have  announced  that  they  will  close  Sat- 
urday— their  biggest  business  day — to 
protest  the  fantastic  Increase  in  food 
prices. 

This  will  be  a  considerable  financial 
sacrifice  for  Consumers,  and  it  should 
serve  to  drive  home  the  point  Consumers 
Is  trying  to  make:  that  wholesale  and 
retail  food  prices  have  shot  up  alarm- 
ingly in  the  past  year  and  are  still 
climbing. 

That  is  not  news  to  our  wives,  of 
course.  Their  beef  boycott  already  has 
had  some  success  In  forcing  down  meat 
prices. 

Consimiers  has  rightly  caught  the 
mood  of  public  outrage.  The  store  docu- 
mented the  staggering  Increases  of  the 
past  12  months  in  commodities  which 
grocers  must  purchase  to  supply  their 
customers.  Wheat  has  gone  up  61  per- 
cent; hogs  up  66  percent;  steers  up  24 
percent;  broilers  up  54  percent;  eggs  up 
39  percent;  coffee  up  41  percent. 

These  kinds  of  price  rises  are  intoler- 
able. What  we  are  experiencing  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  Nixon  administration's  polit- 
ically motivated  farm  policies  of  1972. 
Agriculture  Secretary  Butz  set  out  delib- 
erately to  see  how  high  he  could  drive 
food  prices.  Look  how  well  he  has  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Consumers  is  asking  Its 
customers  to  sign  petitions  to  President 
Nixon,  telling  him  that  the  Nation  wants 
something  done  about  these  unbeliev- 
able increases  in  food  prices.  Consumers' 
effort  and  its  financial  sacrifice  deserve 
the  appreciation  and  support  of  the 
public. 

THE    AMERICAN    FARMER    UNDER 
THE    NIXON    ADMINISTRATION 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  distinguished 
Democratic  majority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill) 
because  he  has  given  me  some  very  fine 
quotes  which  I  intend  to  use  in  some 
political  speeches  in  the  farm  areas  of 
America. 

I  am  delighted  that  he  is  condemning 
the  good  fortune  of  the  American  farmer 
under  the  Nixon  administration.  I  do  not 
think  the  farmers  of  America  will  re- 
spond very  well  to  the  condemnation  of 
American  agriculture  by  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  farmers  of  America 
are  good  people.  They  deserve  for  their 
labor  and  Investment  fair  share  of  the 
benefits  of  our  economy,  and  I  regret 
exceedingly  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill),  the  Dem- 
ocratic majority  leader,  is  condemning 
their  efforts  to  produce  the  food  and 
fibers  for  the  American  people. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yJeld? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  shall  be  glad 


to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  O'Neill),  the  majority 
leader .     

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  admire 
the  courage  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  the 
Republican  minority  leader,  In  that  he 
would  have  the  courage  to  go  before  the 
American  farmers  to  explain  the  wheat 
deal  with  Russia  which  took  place  last 
year.  If  the  gentleman  does  that,  I  know 
It  will  be  extremely  interesting. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  American  farmer,  by  the  gentleman's 
own  quotation,  has  done  extremely  well 
as  a  result  of  that  transaction.  We  have 
had  the  surpluses  imder  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations, and  the  taxpayers  now 
have  been  the  beneficiary  of  the  foreign 
sales  of  our  argicultural  production. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ceder- 
berg).   

Mr.  CJEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  what  we  really  need  is  a  little  less 
"bull"  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  more 
bulls  in  the  marketplace,  and  I  think  that 
Is  exactly  what  is  going  to  take  place  in 
the  near  future. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  TO 
FILE  REPORTS  ON  H.R.  342  AND 
H.R.  4586 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  may  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  reports  on 
two  bills,  H.R.  342  and  H.R.  4586. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GRAIN  EMBAR(30 

(Mr.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  last 
several  weeks,  I  have  sponsored  hearings 
in  New  York  along  with  a  number  of 
colleagues  from  the  metropolitan  area 
in  which  we  have  considered  the  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  tremendous  price 
rises  in  the  cost  of  food  over  the  last 
few  weeks.  One  clear  fact  that  has 
emerged  has  been  the  direct  relationship 
between  the  Russian  wheat  deal  and  the 
Impending  China  grain  deals,  other 
grain  exports,  and  the  rise  in  prices  of 
bread,  meat,  poultry,  and  dairy  products. 
The  administration's  food  poillcies  are 
quickly  leading  to  a  national  disaster  of 
major  proportions. 

The  President  has  called  for  increased 
production  of  grain  on  our  farms.  But 
by  the  time  we  see  any  results  from  the 
President's  policy,  millions  of  famiUes 
may  be  driven  to  the  poorhouse.  The 
people  of  America  need  relief  immedi- 
ately, so  that  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand  can  operate  freely  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  wrong  to  be  shipping  our  grain 


abroad  when  our  supplies  for  domestic 
consumption  are  so  inadequate. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  introducing  a 
bill  to  halt  all  grain  exports  from  the 
United  States  until  such  time  as  it  can 
be  shown  that  our  domestic  needs  are 
being  adequately  met.  While  this  action 
may  appear  drastic,  so  is  the  condition 
of  the  American  food  market  today  I 
would  hope  that  we  could  act  in  concert 
to  protect  the  interests  of  all  our  con- 
stituents. 


NAnONAL  CLEAN  WATER  WEEK 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res  437)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  designate  the 
period  beginning  April  15,  1973,  as  "Na- 
tional Clean  Water  Week,"  and  ask  for 
Immediate  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  this  resolution  does  not 
place  any  financial  obUgatlon  on  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury,  does  it? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  The 
answer  is  "No."  It  places  no  financial 
ObUgatlon  on  the  Federal  CSovemment 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

•The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.J.  Res.  437 
Resolved  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  ol 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  to 
emphasize  the  Importance  of  InteUlgently 
planned  use  and  distribution  of  the  Nation's 
water  resources,  and  In  recognition  of  the 
highly  developed  professional  blzkX  industrial 
techniques  which  provide  the  American 
people  with  a  constant  supply  of  clean  water 
for  xise  In  home,  office,  school,  factory,  hos- 
pital, and  wherever  else  such  clean  water 
Is  needed,  the  President  is  hereby  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  period  beginning  AprU  16 
1973,  and  ending  April  2,  1973.  as  '•National 
Clean  Water  Week",  calling  upon  Interested 
groups  and  organizations  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
am  here  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  approving  House  Joint  Resolution 
437  which  wUl  authorize  the  President  to 
designate  April  15  through  22  as 
"National  Clean  Water  Week." 

The  problems  of  keeping  water  clean 
and  usable  have  become  more  familiar  to 
Americans  as  the  ecological  movement 
has  increased  in  recent  years.  Few  people 
ever  wonder  how  they  get  that  water 
into  the  kitchen  sink,  however.  We  owe 
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this  convenience  to  the  largest  and  oldest 
trade  association  In  the  construction  In- 
dustry— the  National  Association  of 
Plumbing,  Heating,  and  Codling  Con- 
tractors. I 

Civilization  has  always  dei)ended  on 
the  efforts  of  these  trades.  Today  our 
slcyscrapers  and  cities  depend  on  the 
talents  of  this  industry.  Withoi  it  the  con- 
venience and  service  afforded  py  this  in- 
dustry our  life -styles  would  be  vastly 
different.  Certainly  the  plumting,  heat- 
ing, and  cooling  industry  has  i  xeatly  af- 
fected the  level  of  health  in  (he  United 
States  by  providing  high  quality  water 
and  effective  waste  removal  systems.  We 
owe  these  trades  more  than  we  realize. 

Nearly  2  million  men  and  vomen  will 
join  the  national  association  ir .  celebrat- 
ing this  event.  Our  economy  and  society 
receive  important  benefits  f ron  i  these  in 
dividuals'  service.  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  with  me  aiid  join  in 
support  of  this  resolution  to  authorize 
"National  Clean  Water  Week. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordfered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and 
a  motion  to  reconsider  was  l^id  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL    CHECK    YOUR 
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Mr.    EDWARDS    of 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
the  Committee  on  the  Judicial 
charged  from  further 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res 
thorizing  and  requesting  the 
to    proclaim    April    1973    as 
Check  Your  Vehicle  Emission^ 
and  ask  for  the  immediate  con«ideration 
of  the  joint  resolution 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  oblection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  ffom  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jreserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  asl ;  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
the  same  question  as  I  did  onjthe  prior 
joint  resolution. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Califomlal.  I  assure 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  there  Is  no  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government  Iq^c  any  of 
these  purposes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  rescjlution  as 
follows : 

H.J.  Res.  337 


Resolved    by    the    Senate    and 
Representatives    of    the    United 
America   in   Congress   assembled 
President    Is    authorized    and 
Issue  a  proclamation  designating 
of  AprU  1973  as  "National  Check 
cle   Emissions  Month",   and   call 
motorists  and   the   automotive 
the  United  States  to  take 
during  the  month  of  April  "to 
stantlally  air  pollution  from  the  _ 
cles  operating  on  the  streets  and 


vlthdraw 


obJiection  to 
Cali- 


fiom 


req  lested 
tie 
Yaur 


House   of 
states    of 
That    the 
to 
month 
Vehl- 
jpon   the 
Industry   of 
approprAte  steps 
reduce  sub- 
mi  itor  vehl- 
ilghwaTs. 


Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  passage 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  337,  which  au- 
thorizes and  requests  the  President  to 
proclaim  April  1973  as  'National  Check 
Your  Vehicle  Emissions  Month"  will  In- 
sure that  a  voluntary  program  to  help 
clean  up  the  air  will  be  well  on  the  road 
to  success.  Members,  of  the  oil  and  auto- 
motive industry  organized  into  an  ad  hoc 
Vehicle  Emission  Check  Committee  have 
sparked  an  enthusiastic  program  to  en- 
courage automobile  owners  to  participate 
in  a  program  to  substantially  reduce  air 
pollution  by  testing  the  emissions  from 
their  automobiles. 

The  resolution  calls  upon  motorists  and 
the  automotive  industry  of  the  United 
States  to  take  appropriate  steps  during 
the  month  of  April  to  reduce  substantial- 
ly air  pollution  from  motor  vehicles 
operating  on  streets  and  highways.  Con- 
gress passed  a  similar  resolution  last 
year,  and  the  members  of  the  Industry 
engaged  in  a  widespread  educational  pro- 
gram to  encourage  drivers  to  check  the 
content  of  the  emissions  of  their  auto- 
mobiles and  to  make  repairs  when  need- 
ed. The  ad  hoc  committee  developed  a 
standardized  engine  emissions  check  and 
developed  program  tie-in  materials  for 
repair  service  outlets.  The  industry's 
business  press  and  trade  associations 
actively  publicized  the  program. 

These  activities  are  an  Important  part 
of  the  total  effort  to  clean  up  the  air. 
While  new  automobiles  must  comply  with 
Government  standards  for  emissions, 
older  automobiles  on  the  roads  continue 
as  the  worst  offenders  of  the  environ- 
ment. Tests  have  indicated  that  simple 
adjustments  and  minor  tune-ups  can 
result  in  a  minimum  of  15-  to  25-percent 
reduction  of  automobile  air  pollution. 
For  example,  engine  misfire  caused  by 
a  malfunction  of  the  ignition  system  Is 
a  major  cause  of  hydrocarbon  emissions. 
Carbon  monoxide  emissions  can  be  con- 
trolled by  the  adjustment  of  the  idle  air/ 
fuel  ratio  and  idle  rpm.  When  such  ad- 
justments are  made,  motorists  can  expect 
an  additional  direct  benefit  in  money 
saved  because  engine  life  is  increased, 
performance  improved,  and  operating 
costs  reduced. 

The  automotive  and  oil  industry  must 
assume  a  major  responsibility  for  clean- 
ing the  air.  Yet,  we  cannot  expect  them 
to  shoulder  complete  responsibility.  The 
educational  effort  which  was  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  resolution  passed 
last  year,  and  will  be  conducted  again 
this  year,  brings  to  motorists'  attention 
the  fact  that  they  too  can  actively  con- 
tribute to  improving  the  quality  of  the 
air  we  breathe.  Furthermore,  it  may  serve 
to  discourage  motorists  from  asking 
mechanics  to  adjust  their  new  automo- 
biles to  provide  better  performance  but 
dirtier  emissions. 

Members  of  the  ad  hoc  committee 
which  has  organized  Industry  and  civic 
group  efforts  are:  James  Bates,  Ignition 
Manufacturers  Institute:  William  D. 
Cushman,  American  Driver  and  TraflBc 
Safety  Eklucatlon  Association:  Richard 
F.  Curry,  American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion: Richard  D.  Kudner,  Champion 
Spark  Plug  Company.:  Arthur  H.  Nelle, 


Jr.,  Car  Care  Council;  A.  J.  Russo,  Shell 
Oil  Co.;  Lynn  Stitt,  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Women;  and  Charles 
E.  Sundin,  the  U.S.  Jaycees. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and 
a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
two  joint  resolutions  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  5293,  PEACE  CORPS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1973 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  328  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  328 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
5293)  authorizing  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  Peace  Corps.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bUl  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five-min- 
ute rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Del  Clawson)  ,  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  328 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  general  debate  on  H.R.  5293,  which  is 
a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to  fi- 
nance the  operation  of  the  Peace  Corps 
during  fiscal  year  1974  and  fiscal  year 
1975. 

H.R.  5293,  as  amended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  authorizes  an 
appropriation  of  $77,001,000  for  fiscal 
year  1974  and  limits  the  appropriation 
for  1975  to  an  amount  "not  to  exceed 
$80,000,000."  For  fiscal  year  1973,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  recom- 
mended, and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed,  an  authorization  of  $88,- 
027,000.  The  total  amount  appropriated 
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Is  expected  to  amount  to  approximately 
$81,000,000  by  June  30,  1973. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  attempted  to  pro- 
vide skills  and  knowledge  in  the  person 
of  U.S.  volimteers  in  underdeveloped 
countries.  It  has  tried  to  improve  the 
Image  of  the  United  States  abroad  and 
it  has  tried  to  bring  back  to  the  United 
States  an  understanding  of  the  coimtrles 
which  are  hosts  to  our  volunteers. 

The  Peace  Corps  carried  out  its  serv- 
ices In  Africa,  Latin  America,  Southeast 
Asia,  and  the  South  Pacific.  Its  activities 
have  important  foreign  policy  implica- 
tions. 

Today  our  Peace  Corps  volunteers  have 
a  higher  degree  of  slcill  than  ever  before, 
and  a  greater  percentage  have  a  higher 
degree  of  education  in  the  specific  areas 
which  they  serve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  328  in  order  that  we  may 
discuss  and  debate  H.R.  5293. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  328 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
5293,  Peace  Corps  Act  Amendments  of 
1973,  under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate. 

The  primary  purpose  of  H.R.  5293  Is 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  Peace 
Corps  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975. 

This  bill  authorizes  $77,001,000  for 
fiscal  year  1974  and  $80,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1975. 

As  Introduced,  the  bill  authorized  $77,- 
001,000  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  "such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary"  for  fiscal 
year  1975.  The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  amended  the  bill  to  limit  the  1975 
authorization  to  an  amount  "not  to  ex- 
ceed $80,000,000."  In  addition,  the  Com- 
mittee amended  the  title  of  the  bill  with 
a  technical  change  to  make  It  clear  that 
the  bill  authorizes  "additional"  appropri- 
ations for  the  Peace  Corps  and  does  not 
provide  for  "continuing  appropriations." 

In  order  to  put  Into  perspective  the 
amounts  authorized  for  fiscal  years  1974 
and  1975,  it  is  useful  to  note  that  for 
fiscal  year  1973,  $88,027,000  was  author- 
ized. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
tWs  rule. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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Burton 
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[Roll  No.  60] 
Getcys 
Glalmo 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Guyer 
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King 
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Smith,  Iowa 
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Steele 

Teajue,  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

UdaU 

Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles.  Tex. 
Wrteht 
Young,  ni. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  368 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 


PEACE  CORPS  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1973 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  5293)  authorizing 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  Peace 
Corps. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMrrXEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  5293,  with 
Mr.  Natcher  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Mor- 
gan) will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Mailliard)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  H.R.  5293  is 
short  and  simple.  It  authorizes  an  appro- 
priation of  slightly  over  $77  million  for 

the  Peace  Corps  for  the  fiscal  year  1974 

and  $80  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  proposed  authorization  for  the 
coming  year  is  $11  million— or  12.5  per- 
cent— lower  than  what  the  Congress  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  fiscal  1975  authorization  is  $8  mil- 
lion less  than  the  current  authorization. 

The  actual  cutbacks  in  authorizations 
are  even  more  severe  than  the  figures  I 
just  quoted  would  indicate. 

This  is  because  of  the  25  percent 
devaluation  of  the  dollar  during  the  past 
17  months. 

Nevertheless,  the  committee  felt  that 


the  sums  recommended  will  be  sufficient 
to  carry  out  legitimate  Peace  Corps  ac- 
tivities during  the  coming  2  years. 

COMMrrTEE    ACTION 

The  committee  was  of  one  mind  on  this 
issue. 

The  bill  was  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee with  strong  bipartisan  support, 
by  a  vote  of  19to0. 

Moreover,  the  committee  made  only 
one  change  in  the  executive  branch  re- 
quest: 

In  place  of  an  open-ended  authoriza- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  1975,  the  com- 
mittee recommended  a  fixed  authoriza- 
tion of  not  to  exceed  $80  million. 

Over  the  years,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  has  done  its  best  not  to  bring 
any  open-ended  authorizations  to  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Our  action  on  the  Peace  Corps  request 
is  consistent  with  that  policy,  and  our 
desire  to  see  close  congressional  super- 
vision over  all   overseas  undertakings. 

LOWER    PBOFtLE 

Another  thing  which  the  committee 
favors,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  lower  profile 
for  the  Peace  Corps. 

This  lower  profile  has  been  becoming  a 
reaUty  during  the  past  several  years. 

In  1968,  for  example,  the  Peace  Corps 
consisted  of  nearly  14,000  volunteers  and 
trainees. 

This  year,  it  Is  down  to  about  7,000. 

Looking  at  it  from  the  financial  stand- 
point, the  Peace  Corps  budget  request 
for  1968  amoimted  to  nearly  $125  mil- 
lion. 

The  authorization  proposed  for  fiscal 
year  1974  is  almost  $50  million  lower;  it 
amounts  to  $77  million. 

EMPHASIS     ON     PROFESSIONAL     SKILLS 

The  size  of  the  Peace  Corps,  and  Its 
budget,  are  not  the  only  things  that  are 
changing. 

Under  the  "new  directions"  program 
introduced  not  too  long  ago,  the  Peace 
Corps  is  emphasizing  professional  slcills 
in  the  recruitment  and  placement  of  its 
volunteers. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  seeking  men  and 
women  who  can  do  jobs  in  agriculture, 
forestry,  animal  husbandry,  building 
trades,  and  other  fields — not  only  gen- 
eralists  and  college  graduates. 

And  the  Peace  Corps  is  beginning  to 
attract  some  people  with  such  profes- 
sional skills. 

By  the  end  of  1972,  over  300  Ameri- 
cans, age  50  or  over,  were  serving  with 
the  Peace  Corps  overseas. 

Also,  more  than  300  families — married 
couples  with  one  or  more  children — were 
carrying  out  Peace  Corps  programs. 

All  of  these  people  had  more  maturity, 
more  experience,  and  more  skill  than  the 
average  Peace  Corps  volunteer  of  the 
1960's. 

This,  In  my  opinion.  Is  a  good,  healthy 
trend. 

Our  committee  has  encouraged  the 
Peace  Corps  to  continue :  to  forget  about 
high  numbers  of  volunteers  and  to  con- 
centrate instead  on  getting  people  with 
the  right  skills  to  do  the  jobs  that  need 
to  be  done. 
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There  is  much  room  for  impijovement 
in  that  area  of  Peace  Corps  activity.  The 
committee  investigations  have  pointed 
out  some  weaknesses  in  Peace  <!orps  re- 
cruitment procedures.  The  ofllclals  of 
the  agency  are  now  aware  of  tliem,  and 
hopefully,  will  try  to  correct  tliem. 

PEACE   CORPS    ovERvrrw 

The  lower  profile  and  the  new  em- 
phasis in  professional  skills  liave  not 
changed  the  mission  of  the  Peaci  i  Corps — 
or  reduced  its  usefulness. 

The  Peace  Corps  remains  a  very  im- 
portant, and  very  American,  in  ;trument 
for  sharing  our  know-how  an<  helping 
others  solve  their  own  problems.] 

It  personifies  one  of  the  fiAest,  and 
most  humane,  undertakings  in  our  na- 
tional history. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  about 
7,000  Peace  Corps  voluntejrs  and 
trainees  working  on  955  projects  in  58 
coimtrles. 

Some  of  them  are  working  ir  agrlcul- 
txu-e  and  nu-al  development. 

Others  are  in  education  and  tiealth. 

Still  others  are  working  on  url  lan  prob 


lems,  and  helping  their  host 


countries 


len  they 

^y    have 

assign - 


learn    about    business    proced^es    and 
public  management. 

All  of  them  are  living  on  ihe  same 
level  as  their  host-country  couiterparts, 
getting  only  $75  a  month  for  their  sup- 
port. I 

They  do  not  live  in  fanc^r  apart- 
ments—sporting expensive  clojthes  and 
cars — or  putting  money  In  the 

They  are  out  there  In  the  flel( 
school — or  in  a  village — beci 
honestly  want  to  help  someb< 

They  artf  a  credit  to  Amerlci's  volun- 
tary tradition. 

Moreover,  most  of  them — \ 
come    home — apply    what 
learned  in  their  Peace  Coi 
ments  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of 
their  own  communities. 

BX7DGET   BBEAKOOWN 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  nov  like  to 
say  a  few  words  about  the  budget  pro 
posed  in  the  bill  before  us. 

About  40  percent  of  the  Pe 
budget — $32  million  in  fiscal 
be  spent  for  program  support 

A  smaller  part — about  38 
$30  million— will  go  for  the 
the  volunteers  in  the  field. 

The  remainder— about  $15 
will  be  spent  for  training. 

Within  these  broad  categories,  a  cou- 
ple of  significant  changes  are  taking 
place: 

First,  staff  costs — in  Washington  and 
abroad— are  going  down  by  about  $1  mil- 
lion: from  $16  million  in  the  curr«it 
year  to  $15  million  in  fiscal  3  ear  1974- 
and 

Second,  Peace  Corps'  share  o '  ACTION 
administrative  support  costs  will  also 
decrease  by  about  $400,000:  from  $13 
million  to  $12.6  million. 

These  changes  represent  sc^e  tight- 
ening of  the  program  on  the|  adminis- 
trative side. 

When  you  add  them  to  the  lower  au- 
thorization levels,  and  the  eff<cts  of  the 


ce  Corps 
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ircent  or 
ipport  of 

million — 


25-percent  devaluation  of   the   dollar, 
they  become  significant. 
CONCLTT810N' 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion — ^I  be- 
lieve that  the  bill  before  the  House  Is 
soimd  and  reasonable,  and  that  it  ought 
to  be  approved. 

Admittedly,  the  Peace  Corps  has  ex- 
perienced some  difficulties  in  placing 
more  emphasis  on  volunteers  with  pro- 
fessional skills.  But  the  agency  is  aware 
of  its  shortcomings  and  Is  trying  to  cor- 
rect them.  This  warrants  some  patience 
on  our  side. 

Moreover,  the  proposed  authorization 
is  within  the  President's  budget  request 
and  represents  a  substantial  decrease  in 
comparison  with  authorization  levels  of 
recent  years. 

For  these  reasons,  and  because  I  be- 
lieve In  the  program,  I  urge  the  approval 
of  HR.  5293. 

Mr.  MAHjLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
srield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
same. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  H.R.  5293, 
which  would  provide  a  2 -year  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Peace  Corps.  This  legisla- 
tion authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $77,- 
001,000  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  $80  mil- 
lion for  use  in  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  distingiiished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, has  already  reviewed  in  some 
detail  the  committee's  action  In  bring- 
ing this  legislation  before  the  House. 

However,  I  think  it  is  appropriate  to 
emphasize  here  today  the  extent  to 
which  the  Peace  Corps  has  become  more 
responsible  and  mature  in  the  way  in 
which  it  conducts  its  operations. 

The  emphasis  in  today's  Peace  Corps  is 
on  quality — not  quantity.  In  fiscal  year 
1974  the  Peace  Corps  expects  to  have 
7,265  volimteers  and  trainees — less  than 
half  the  peak  of  15,556  volunteers  and 
trainees  in  fiscal  year  1966. 

Despite  a  steady  increase  in  volunteer 
applications  since  a  low  period  in  1969, 
the  Peace  Corps  has  limited  its  niunbers. 
It  has  placed  its  emphasis  on  the  selec- 
tion of  volunteers  with  the  attitudes  and 
skills  needed  to  meet  the  requests  of  host 
countries. 

As  part  of  an  effort  to  provide  the 
most  practical  and  effective  training  pos- 
sible, more  of  the  volunteers  are  being 
trained  in  the  countries  in  which  they 
will  serve. 

Host  country  requests  have  been  in- 
creasing with  particular  emphasis  on 
skills  needed  in  agriculture,  education, 
and  health.  A  meaningful  job  awaits 
every  volunteer  in  his  host  country. 

Today's  volunteer  is  more  mature, 
more  practical,  and  more  job  oriented. 
The  average  age  is  now  27,  with  5  per- 
cent of  the  volunteers  over  50  years  of 
age.  There  are  300  families  with  de- 
pendent children. 

The  new  directions  of  the  Peace  Corps 
have  brought  results.  Countries  are  re- 
questing more  skilled  volimteers  than 
we  can  supply.  The  number  of  applica- 
tions by  prospective  volunteers  with  ma- 
turity and  skills  is  increasing. 
I  urge  your  support  of  H.R.  5293. 


I  feel  that  the  program  as  a  whole  has 
been  steadily  improving  in  the  Istst  5  or 
6  years,  and  I  think  the  House  has  every 
reason  to  support  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  support  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  DERWENSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJl.  5293.  It  Is  my  strong 
feeling  that  the  Peace  Corps  has  come 
of  age.  I  have  been  a  close  observer  of 
this  agency's  progress  since  its  Inception 
12  years  ago  and  I  am  now  convinced 
that  it  has  become  an  Integral  part  of  the 
U.S.  program  to  aid  imderdeveloped 
coimtrles.  Its  purpose  and  quality  have 
reached  a  new  maturity  while  still  main- 
taining its  pride  of  service  to  peoples 
overseas. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  shown  remark- 
able flexibility  and  willingness  to  accom- 
modate the  countries  it  serves  by  updat- 
ing its  screening  process  and  training 
program  to  better  fulfill  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  host  countries.  It  now 
appears  that  volimteers  are  more  care- 
fully screened,  have  sldlls  In  areas  which 
have  been  specifically  requested  by  the 
host  country,  and  are  showing  a  marked 
maturity  and  responsiveness  in  working 
with  the  host  country  government  and 
Its  peoples. 

Job  assignments  are  now  geared  to  the 
priority  needs  of  developing  nations  and 
the  Peace  Corps  waits  for  the  host  coun- 
try to  request  a  program.  Recruitment 
of  volunteers  focuses  more  on  people  with 
skills  and  they  are  largely  being  trained 
in  the  country  In  which  they  will  serve. 
Operating  in  58  countries,  volunteers  no 
longer  go  out  to  "do  their  own  thing"— 
their  job  is  defined  even  before  recruit- 
ment begins. 

Reflecting  the  greater  maturity  of  the 
Corps,  the  average  age  of  the  volunteers 
now  is  27  rather  than  the  past  average  of 
23:  and  one-fourth  of  the  volunteers  are 
married. 

The  "new  direction"  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Is  now  emphasizing  quality  rather 
than  quantity  and  I  should  like  to  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  Peace  Corps 
program. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  Americans  are 
not  aware  of  the  great  service  the  Peace 
Corps  is  rendering  our  own  country.  One, 
of  course,  may  ask  how  can  the  Peace 
Corps  render  a  service  to  the  United 
States  when  all  of  its  programs  are  based 
in  foreign  lands. 

Peace,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  and  should 
be  one  of  the  highest  priorities  in  our 
time.  As  its  name  implies,  this  is  one 
of  the  missions  of  the  Peace  Corps.  To 
promote  peace  through  better  under- 
standing is  the  great  service  the  Peace 
Corps  is  rendering  America.  Through  its 
work  in  the  underdeveloped  world.  Peace 
Corps  is  generating  goodwill  for  the 
United  States.  Everyday  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  create  hundreds  of  friends 
for  the  United  States  all  over  the  world. 
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by  presenting  to  the  people  they  serve 
a  view  of  America  they  have  never  seen: 
a  view  of  America  as  a  brother  helping 
those  less  fortunate,  a  view  of  America 
as  a  land  in  which  our  youth  are  willing 
to  live  a  part  of  their  lives  in  a  strange, 
rigorous  environment  so  that  the  lives 
of  others  may  be  bettered.  In  the  past  we 
have  encouraged  the  people  of  these 
countries  to  come  to  America  to  seek  a 
better  life.  Now  we  are  going  to  those 
people  to  help  them  attain  a  better  life 
in  their  own  countries,  their  own  sur- 
roundings, their  own  cultures. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  of  the  goals 
of  the  Peace  Corps  is  to  eventually  work 
Itself  out  of  a  job,  and  I  hope  to  see  the 
day  when  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  be 
here  debating  a  Peace  Corps  authoriza- 
tion bill.  That  will  mean  that  the  under- 
developed world  has  achieved  a  reason- 
able degree  of  self-sufficiency  in  these 
skills  now  being  provided  by  Peace  Corps 
volunteers.  But  until  that  day,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  pledge  my  strong  support  to  this 
meritorious  program.  Because,  as  long 
as  we  receive  a  request  for  an  authoriza- 
tton  for  the  Peace  Corps  It  means  that 
there  is  hunger,  disease,  and  illiteracy  In 
our  world.  And,  while  it  is  not  within  our 
ability  to  cure  all  the  evils  of  the  world, 
I  submit  that  it  Is  within  our  province. 
It  Is  our  obligation,  to  try  to  lessen  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  &s  proof  of  the  goodwill 
it  is  generating,  permit  me  to  quote 
briefly  from  some  letters  received  by  the 
Peace  Corps  from  high  ranking  func- 
tionaries of  the  countries  they  serve: 

Prom  the  chairman  of  the  Coordina- 
tion Committee  Operation  Help  in 
Afghanistan: 

The  Prime  Minister  has  asked  me  to  ex- 
tend the  deepest  appreciation  of  the  Royal 
Government  to  the  Peace  Corps  ...  we  wish 
to  share  this  feeling  with  those  members 
of  the  Corps  who  so  selflessly  participated 
in  our  program.  They  reflected  great  credit 
on  the  nation  which  they  serve  and  on 
themselves. 

From  the  village  chief  of  Barguie, 
Ivory  Coast: 

The  whole  population  is  assembled  to  ex- 
press their  thanks  and  gratitude  ...  to  the 
whole  American  Pecuse  Corps  and  to  put  our 
gratitude  into  tangible  form,  a  monument 
will  be  erected  to  commemorate  the  Peace 
Corps  of  the  U.S.A. 

Prom  the  governor  of  Haiapal,  Tonga: 
The  Peace  Corps  Volimteers  are  so  differ- 
ent from  other  Palangia  (foreigners).  They 
give  up  their  good  life  back  home  and  come 
here  to  live  In  fales,  and  teach  In  our  poor 
schools. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  only  a  small 
sampling  of  the  thousands  of  unsolicited 
testimonials  given  the  Peace  Corps  dur- 
ing the  last  year.  I  believe  they  are 
proof  of  the  goodwill  generated  by  this 
organization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  approval  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Peace  Corps  is  alive  and  well;  and  its 
good  health  is  especially  apparent  in  the 
Near  East  and  South  Asia  area.  Pro- 
grams in  Iran,  India,  Afghanistan  and 
Nepal  are  being  carried  out  by  over  600 
volunteers    In    a    variety   of    technical 


areas,  and  some  of  these  programs  are 
among  the  most  successful  in  the  Peace 
Corps. 

In  Iran,  Peace  Corps  programs  have, 
over  the  last  decade,  emphasized  agri- 
culture, secondary  education,  public 
works  and  urban  planning  projects;  in 
India,  Peace  Corps  programs  are  oriented 
toward  rural  community  development, 
small  business  development  and  educa- 
tion. 

Afghanistan  and  Nepal,  two  small 
states  with  giant  neighbors,  are  deter- 
mined to  protect  their  independence. 
They  are  among  the  least  developed 
countries  in  the  world  with  less  tJian  one 
of  every  10  citizens  literate  and  a  per 
capita  annual  income  less  than  $100. 
One  hundred  and  sixty  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  In  Nepal  concentrate  on  agri- 
cultural, rural  development,  forestry  and 
educational  projects;  over  200  volunteers 
in  Afghanistan  stress  a  variety  of  educa- 
tional, health  and  urban  development 
projects  along  with  activities  similar  to 
those  in  Nepal. 

SOME    PAST   SUCCESSES 

The  Peace  Corps  is  appreciated  by  the 
governments  and  the  people  of  each  of 
these  countries.  The  demonstrated  ac- 
complishments of  the  volunteers  Include 
these  examples : 

First,  in  Iran  nearly  500  English  teach- 
er volunteers  have  taught,  since  1963, 
close  to  200,000  Iranian  students  and 
almost  250  Iranian  teachers  who  par- 
ticipated in  in-service  English  language 
courses. 

Since  1966,  over  75  volunteers  have 
labored  on  urban  planning  projects.  The 
exemplary  results  Include:  48  5-year 
city  growth  guide  plans;  45  city  parks; 
34  urban  design  projects;  52  architec- 
tural projects;  and  25  research  projects. 
The  American  civil  engineers,  architects, 
planners,  economists  and  sociologists  in- 
volved in  these  projects  represent  the 
new  breed  of  volunteer  with  technical 
expertise. 

In  Afghanistan,  the  Peace  Corps  pro- 
gram has  not  produced  as  much  evi- 
dence of  detailed  plans  and  large-scale 
efforts  but  it  can  point  with  pride  to  sev- 
eral programs  in  the  countryside  and  the 
cities  where  Peace  Corps  volunteers  have 
helped  in  a  variety  of  self-help  vocation- 
al training  and  education  programs  and 
in  health  care  efforts,  all  designed  to 
help  eradicate  disease  and  famine  and 
increase  the  supply  of  skilled  manpower. 

Operation  Help,  a  dramatic  interna- 
tional program,  gave  nearly  240,000 
Afghans  a  renewed  hope  for  survival  in 
1972.  Droughts  in  1970  and  1971  had 
spread  famine  and  disease  throughout 
many  rural  areas  of  the  country  and  in 
1972,  the  world  community  united  to  get 
donated  food,  clothing  and  health  sup- 
plies to  remote  and  Isolated  regions.  The 
Agency  for  International  Development 
played  an  Impressive  role  in  this  opera- 
tion and  several  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
remained  on  the  scene  in  remote  towns 
and  villages  to  help  make  this  program 
a  success. 


SOME    FUTUKE    PEOSPECTS 

Past  and  present  accomplishments  in 
the  Middle  East  and  South  Asia  area 


are  an  important  reason  for  supporting 
the  Peace  Corps  program.  But  it  is 
equally  significant  that  the  Peace  Corps 
will  be  expanding  in  1973  Into  a  new 
area — the  Arabian  Peninsula. 

In  1972,  the  United  States  signed  Peace 
Corps  program  agreements  with  the  Ye- 
men Arab  Republic  and  Oman  and  it  is 
possible  that  other  states  will  follow.  By 
the  end  of  1973,  small  programs  involved 
in  health,  education,  central  economic 
planning  and  water  supply  will  have  be- 
gun with  just  under  50  volunteers.  We 
should  encourage  this  modest  addition  to 
the  Peace  Corps  for  it  is  bringing  self- 
help  programs  to  some  of  the  most  iso- 
lated and  poorest  people  in  the  world  in 
a  region  which  may  become  vital  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  long  distance 
from  Washington  to  Afghanistan.  Nepal 
and  the  Yeman  but  it  may  be  an  even 
longer  ride  from  the  capitals  of  tJiese 
countries  to  the  towns  and  villages  where 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  usually  work. 
These  Americans  are  bringing  to  ordi- 
nary people  the  Important  messsige  that 
America  does  care  about  helping  others 
help  themselves. 

We  are  not  sending  volunteers  where 
local  talent  can  do  the  job.  We  are  send- 
ing them  where  they  are  wanted  and 
where  the  host  countries  are  willing  to 
help  pay  for  American  expertise  and  as- 
sistance. Because  they  are  willing  to  pay 
to  benefit  their  own  people,  we  should 
be  willing  to  help  them. 

I  urge  your  support  of  the  Petice  Corps. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  greatly  concerned  over  the  mat- 
ter-of-fact maimer  in  which  we  are  con- 
sidering this  piece  of  legislation  today  to 
extend  the  Peace  Corps  for  another  2 
years.  It  appears  there  will  be  little  or 
no  debate  on  a  bill  which  provides  for 
an  expenditure  of  $77  million  in  fiscal 
year  1974  and  $80  million  in  fiscal  year 
1975.  Even  though  $157  million  over  a 
2-year  period  may  not  seem  like  much 
money  in  view  of  the  extremely  large 
authorization  bills  to  which  we  have  be- 
come accustomed,  I  can  assure  you  that 
it  is  indeed  a  large  sum  of  money  in  view 
of  the  tight  restrictions  on  the  Federal 
budget. 

In  view  of  the  pressing  needs  in  our 
own  Nation.  I  believe  we  need  to  question 
very  seriously  an  expenditure  of  this 
size  that  will  be  sp>ent  overseas.  Not  on^ 
will  this  money  be  lost  for  domestic  needs, 
but  I  fear  that  it  will  further  contribute 
to  the  staggering  deficit  in  our  balance  of 
payments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  time  the  concept 
for  the  Peace  Corps  was  enx'lsloned  it  had 
the  very  noble  purpose  of  trying  to  assist 
the  so-called  developing  nations  with 
their  most  basic  problems  in  the  field  of 
education,  health,  agriculture,  and  public 
works.  But  this  was  11  years  ago  and  it 
appears  that  we  are  still  there,  so  to 
speak,  trying  to  do  all  the  work  ourselves. 

I  believe  it  is  time  we  realize  that  we 
cannot  continue  to  provide  all  the  man- 
power needed  for  activities  being  con- 
ducted under  the  Peace  Corps.  It  is  time 
we  changed  our  mode  of  operation  and 
trained  people  in  each  country  to  do  the 
work  we  are  still  attempting  to  do  our- 
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selves.  I  certainly  feel  that  In  the  long 
run  this  would  prove  to  be  mucl:  less  ex- 
pensive for  the  U.S.  taxpayers. 

The  present  concept  of  operation  for 
the  Peace  Corps  needs  to  be  revamped 
and  we  need  to  begin  looking  tc  the  day 
we  can  phase  the  program  out  ind  turn 
the  full  responsibility  over  to  Ihe  indi- 
vidual nations.  We  need  to  teach  people 
of  other  countries  self-reliance  and  not 
total  dependence  on  the  United  States. 
It  escapes  me  completely  how  in  a  period 
of  11  years,  we  have  been  unab  e  to  Im- 
part our  expertise  to  a  core  grou  d  of  peo- 
ple in  each  nation  who  in  turn  ci  »uld  per- 
form the  same  functions  we  are  sending 
our  own  people  to  do  year  after  year  after 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  trul  7  serious 
about  holding  the  line  on  Pederi  1  spend- 
ing then  we  should  defeat  this  bill  and 
give  the  Committee  on  Foreign  /  ffairs  an 
opportunity  to  draft  another  bll  which 
would  be  more  in  line  with  our  spending 
priorities.  We  have  to  make  thfe  resolve 
to  start  somewhere  in  establishing  new 
and  better  priorities  for  the  Federal 
budget.  I  can  think  of  no  bettefl  place  to 
start  than  with  the  rejection  0:  the  ex- 
cessive spending  limits  contain*  d  in  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  Amendments  of  1973. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Natcher)  . 

Once  again,  he  has  presided  over  the 
deliberations  of  this  body  with  fairness 
and  consideration  for  the  rights  of  all 
Members. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  Members  of 
the  House  are  aware  of  this,  but  our 
esteemed  colleague  from  Kenticky,  Mr. 
Natcher,  has  chaired  the  Conunlttee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  every  occa  iion  that 
the  Peace  Corps  authorizations  lad  been 
before  the  House,  except  one. 

Because  of  this,  he  has  been  a  ssociated 
very  closely  with  the  legislativj  history 
of  the  Peace  Corps. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  thai  associa- 
tion has  always  reflected  most  :  avorably 
upon  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky.  He 
is  a  scholar  of  the  legislative  p-ocedure. 
He  has  been  judicious  and  emin  sntly  fair 
in  his  rumigs.  And  I  personally  appreci- 
ate the  many  courtesies  that  hi;  has  ex- 
tended to  our  committee — on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle — when  we  have  brought  these 
bills  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quest for  tim.^. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  m  ill  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ani  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
first  phrase  of  section  3(b)  of  ;he  Peace 
Ctorps  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2502(b)),  erdlng  with 
a  colon,  Is  amended  to  read  ai  follows: 
"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1  (74  not  to 
exceed  $77,001,000  and  for  the  Uscal  year 
1976  such  sums  as  may  be  necessai  y  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerl  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  the  first  page, 
beginning  In  line  7,  strike  out  "such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"not  to  exceed  $80,000,000." 

StTBgl'lTUTE    AMENDMENT    FOR    THE    COMMXTTXE 
AMENDMENT  OFFEBED   BT    MR.   GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
substitute  amendment  for  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Substitute  amendment  for  the  commit- 
tee amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On 
page  1,  strike  all  of  lines  7,  8  and  9  and  In- 
sert the  following:  "$60,000,000  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  do  two  things:  It 
would  cut  the  $77,001,000  down  to  $60 
million  and  hopefully  launch  Congress 
on  the  way  to  phasing  out  this  Inter- 
national WPA,  and  it  would  limit  the  au- 
thorization to  1  year,  rather  than  2  years. 

I  cannot  understand  how  Members  of 
the  House,  in  view  of  the  financial  crisis 
that  confronts  this  country,  can  go  on 
financing  this  boondoggle,  at  $77,001,- 

000  a  year.  And  is  it  not  interesting  that 
it  Is  77  million,  1,000  dollars?  And  when 

1  Eisked  the  Peace  Corps  representatives 
who  come  before  the  committee,  why  the 
$1,000,  they  said,  in  effect,  "Well,  it 
just  came  out  that  way." 

No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  carmot  under- 
stand how  the  House,  in  this  time  of  fi- 
nancial trouble  and  with  the  cutbacks 
and  cutoffs  in  spending  on  programs  in 
this  country  can  go  on  with  this  outfit 
at  a  cost  of  $77  million  next  year  and 
$80  million  in  fiscal  year  1975. 

There  is  not  a  Member  of  this  House 
who  has  any  idea  about  what  the  finan- 
cial situation  of  this  coimtry  will  be  a 
year  from  now,  or  what  it  will  be  like  by 
the  end  of  this  summer — whether  there 
will  be  another  devaluation  of  the  dollar 
by  the  end  of  this  sunruner.  Moreover, 
this  is  one  of  several  programs  that  ought 
not  to  be  projected  over  a  period  of  2 
years.  What  business  have  we  commit- 
ting the  American  people  here  and  now 
to  spending  $80  million  on  the  Peace 
Corps  for  the  1975  fiscal  year  in  view  of 
what  is  going  on  financially  in  this 
country? 

So,  I  have  offered  this  amendment  in 
good  faith  in  an  attempt  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
by  cutting  $17  million  out  of  next  year's 
funding  and  all  the  $80  million  for  1975. 
I  hope,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  that 
will  be  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  this 
boondoggle. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Whalen)  ,  a  few  minutes  ago,  read  some 
plaudits  of  the  Peace  Corps  from  some 
foreign  government  pooh-bahs.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  they  appreciate  having  the 
Peace  Corps,  because  we  are  spending 
money  in  those  countries.  But  it  Is  my 
understanding  the  Peace  Corps  has  been 
kicked  out  of  17  coimtries.  I  notice  he 
did  not  say  anything  about  that.  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  were  kicked  out 
of  any  foreign  coimtries  last  year,  but 
it  is  evident  that  not  all  is  gold  that 
glitters  with  this  outfit. 

I  offer  this  amendment  In  the  hope 


that  this  can  be  the  begiimlng  of  some 
financial  sanity  on  the  part  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  I  cannot  think  of  any- 
thing that  could  be  better  dispensed  with, 
in  view  of  what  is  going  on,  than  this 
entire  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  more  than  $1  billion 
has  been  spent  on  this  international 
WPA  since  its  inception  and  for  what? 
Our  problems  around  the  world  have  in- 
creased, not  diminished.  Now  it  is  pro- 
posed to  borrow  and  spend  another  $157 
million  in  2  years.  To  what  end? 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Iowa  has 
pointed  out  one  potential  avenue  of  cost 
cutting  in  his  amendment  to  slice  $17 
million  from  our  total  budget.  This  morn- 
ing I  have  just  attended  a  meeting  in 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  at  which 
time  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
presented  their  testimony  concerning  the 
very  sad  and  very  serious  situation  all 
disabled  veterans  face.  The  pittance  that 
is  referred  to  as  pension  funds  fails  mis- 
erably to  maintain  minimum  standards 
for  those  who  have  sacrificed  a  normal 
and  healthy,  and  full  life  for  our  coun- 
try. Nowhere  do  I  see  this  plight  of  our 
honored  disabled  veterans  being  given 
the  priority  of  treatment  that  Is  so  Justly 
deserved.  The  high  priority  goes  over- 
seas to,  as  my  distinguished  colleague 
so  aptly  phrased  it,  an  international 
WPA.  I  think  we  would  be  doing  a  far 
greater  justice  to  our  taxpayers  as  well 
as  our  disabled  American  veterans  if  we 
would  slash  this  $17  million  from  our 
Peace  Corps  and  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  our  disabled  veterans.  For  that  reason, 
I  totally  endorse  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa's  economy  move. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  Before 
I  deal  with  the  substance  of  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment,  I  wish  to  assure 
him  that  the  Peace  Corps  was  not  asked 
to  leave  any  country  in  the  last  fiscal 
year.  The  Peace  Corps  withdrew  from 
Uganda  because  of  a  border  clash  be- 
tween Tanganyika  and  Uganda.  A  Peace 
Corps  volunteer  was  killed  there,  so  we 
immediately  withdrew  the  Peace  Corps 
from  Uganda.  But  no  coimtry  asked  the 
Peace  Corps  to  leave  during  the  last  fis- 
cal year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  many  countries  have 
the  Peace  Corps  been  kicked  out  of? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  They  have  been  re- 
moved from  about  15  countries.  Some 
countries  invited  them  back.  Several 
countries  removed  the  Peace  Corps  and 
then  invited  them  back. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  a  mem- 
ber— and  a  very  valuable  member — of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  He  has  an 
outstanding  reputation  as  a  great  econ- 
omizer. He  has  been  opposed  to  pro- 
posals to  spend  dollars  overseas  for  a 
good  many  years.  I  realized  that  this 
amendment  would  come  from  him. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  however, 
that  the  2 -year  authorization  request  was 
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made  by  the  administration.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  did  not  manu- 
facture it;  it  came  from  downtown. 

As  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  pointed  out  here  when 
the  rule  was  being  debated,  our  com- 
mittee knocked  out  the  open-end  author- 
ization requested  by  the  administration 
for  the  second  year.  This  was  done 
through  an  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Member  of  Congress  from 
the  great  State  of  Alabama  (Mr.  Bu- 
chanan). His  amendment  closed  the 
open  end  and  provided  for  a  2-year  au- 
thorization with  an  $80  million  ceiling  in 
fiscal  1975. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  my  chairman 
for  yielding.  The  amendment  to  provide 
$80  million  for  fiscal  year  1975,  which  is 
an  Increase  over  fiscal  year  1974,  was 
adopted  by  the  committee  in  a  matter  of 
5  minutes;  was  it  not?  And  the  Peace 
Corps  never  testified  In  behalf  of  the  $80 
million. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  Acting  Director  of 
the  Peace  Corps  testified  in  support  of 
the  open-ended  authorization  for  fiscal 
1975.  That  could  have  gone  as  high  as 
$100  million.  The  committee  would  not 
buy  It.  In  its  wisdom,  the  committee  de- 
cided, however,  that  they  would  give  the 
Peace  Corps  some  fiexibility  and  give 
them  $77  million  In  fiscal  1974  and  $80 
million  the  following  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But,  of  course,  the  com- 
mittee knew  that  the  House  would  not 
adopt  an  open-end  authorization.  So  the 
committee  threw  In  $80  million  which  is 
not  a  decrease,  but  an  Increase.  How  In 
all  conscience  can  this  be  approved? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  I  have  always  opposed  open-end 
authorizations,  and  I  opposed  this  one 
in  the  committee  during  the  markup. 

At  the  same  time,  our  committee  has 
watched  the  Peace  Corps  since  1961.  The 
Peace  Corps  reached  a  peak  in  1968  when 
they  had  14,000  trainees  and  volimteers. 
and  the  program  was  costing  about  $124 
million.  In  more  recent  years,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  has  worked 
with  the  Peace  Corps  to  move  It  In  a 
new  direction,  to  reduce  the  number  of 
volunteers  and  to  improve  the  quality 
of  its  performance.  They  have  done  a 
good  job  moving  in  those  directions. 
There  are  only  7,000  volunteers  this  year. 
The  budget  has  come  down  from  $124 
million  to  where  we  are  now  asked  to 
approve  $77  million.  And  the  quality  has 
gone  up  considerably. 

The  main  reason  the  Peace  Corps"  is 
asking  for  a  2-year  authorization  is  be- 
cause we,  among  others,  have  criticized 
them  for  their  shortcomings  in  recruit- 
ment and  training.  To  get  the  right  kind 
of  volunteers  and  to  get  them  ready  with- 
in 1  year's  authorization,  is  difficult.  We 
realize  this.  And  for  this  reason,  we  pro- 
pose to  give  them  a  2-year  authoriza- 
tion so  that  they  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  select  better  qualified  volunteers, 
and  to  improve  the  performance  of  the 
Peace  Corps. 

So  I  hope  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  will  not  be 


adopted.  The  Peace  Corps  has  been  a 
good  program.  It  has  been  received  very 
well  overseas  In  most  of  the  countries.  To 
give  the  Peace  Corps  a  chance  to  move  In 
the  new  direction  and  to  enable  It  to 
attract  volunteers  with  the  right  kind  of 
skills,  we  should  give  it  a  2-year  authori- 
zation and  the  funding  provided  for  In 
the  committee  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross) 
for  the  committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  24,  noes  28. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Natcher,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  5293)  authorizing  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  Peace  Corps,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  328,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Unalterably  and  im- 
equivocally,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Gross  moves  to  recommit  the  BUI 
HJi.  5293  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs with  Instructions  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  forthwith,  with  the  following 
amendment:  On  page  1,  strike  all  of  lines 
7.  8  and  9  and  Insert  the  following :  "$60,000,- 
000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 


The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  132,  nays  238, 
not  voting  63,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  61] 
TEAS— 182 


Abdnor 

Gross 

O'Brien 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Gunter 

PettlB 

Arends 

Haley 

Poage 

Baker 

Hammer- 

PoweU,  Ohio 

Beard 

schmldt 

QuUlen 

Bennett 

Hanrahan 

R&ndall 

BevlU 

Harsba 

Rarlck 

Blackburn 

Henderson 

Robinson,  Va. 

Bray 

Hogan 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Brtnkley 

Huber 

Boae 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hudnut 

Bousselot 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Hungate 

Buth 

Butler 

Hunt 

Satterfleld 

Byron 

Hutchinson 

Saylor 

Camp 

Jarman 

Scherle 

Carter 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Sebellvifl 

Casey,  Tex. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Shipley 

Cederberg 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Sbuster 

Clancy 

Kazen 

Bike* 

Clawson,  Del 

Kemp 

Skubltz 

Cleveland 

Kuykendall 

Slack 

Cochran 

Ijandgrebe 

Snyder 

CoUter 

Landrum 

Bpence 

Collins 

Latta 

Steed 

Conlan 

Long,  Md. 

Steelman 

Crane 

Lott 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Daniel,  Dan 

McCoUlster 

Stubblefield 

Daniel.  Robert 

McEwen 

Stuckey 

W.,  Jr. 

Mahon 

Symms 

de  la  Garza 

Marazttl 

Talcott 

Dennis 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Devine 

Martin,  N.C. 

Thone 

Dickinson 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Towell,  Nev. 

Dorn 

Mayne 

Treen 

Downing 

Michel 

Veysey 

Duncan 

MUford 

Waggonner 

Evlna,  Tenn. 

Miller 

Wampler 

Fisher 

Mills,  Md. 

White 

Ply-nt 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Whltten 

Fountain 

Mlzell 

Wiggins 

Froehllch 

Montgomery 

Will  lama 

Puqua 

Moorbead, 

Wylle 

Gettys 

Calif. 

Wyman 

Glnn 

Myers 

Young,  8.0. 

Ooodllng 

NlchoU 
NAYS— 238 

Zlon 

Abzug 

Corman 

Han.sen.  Idaho 

Adams 

Cotter 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Addabbo 

Coughim 

Harrington 

Alexander 

Cronln 

Hastings 

Anderson, 

Culver 

Hays 

Calif. 

Daniels, 

Hebert 

Anderson,  Ul. 

Domlnlck  V. 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Andrews, 

Danlelson 

Heckler.  Mass. 

N.  Dak. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Heinz 

Annvinzlo 

Davis,  Wis. 

Helstoskl 

Archer 

Delaney 

Hicks 

Ashley 

Dellenback 

Hill  is 

Barrett 

Dellums 

Hlnshaw 

Bell 

Denholm 

Holifleld 

Bergland 

Derwlnski 

Holt 

Blester 

Dlggs 

Holtzman 

Bingham 

Donohue 

Horton 

Hoggs 

Drlnan 

Hosmer 

Boland 

Dulskl 

Howard 

Boiling 

du  Pont 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Bowen 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Brademas 

Edwards,  Calif 

Jones,  Ala. 

Brasco 

Ell  berg 

Jordan 

Breaux 

Eshleman 

Karth 

Breckinridge 

Evans.  Colo. 

Kastenmeler 

Brooks 

Fascell 

Keating 

Broomfleld 

Fish 

Ketchiim 

Brotzman 

Flood 

Koch 

Brown,  Mich. 

Foley 

Kyros 

Brown,  Ohio 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

,  Leggett 

Brovhill,  N.C. 

Forsythe 

Lehman 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Frenzel 

Lent 

Buchanan 

Prey 

Long.  La. 

Burgener 

Fulton 

McCloskey 

Burke,  Calif. 

Gibbons 

McCormack 

Burke,  Fla. 

Oilman 

McDade 

Burke.  Mass. 

Ooldwater 

McFaU 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Gonzalez 

McKay 

Chamberlain 

Grasso 

Macdonald 

Chlsholm 

Gray 

Madden 

Clark 

Green.  Oreg. 

Madlgan 

Clausen, 

Green,  Pa. 

MaUllard 

Don  H. 

Gubser 

Mallary 

Cohen 

Gude 

Matblas.  Calif. 

Conable 

Hamilton 

Matsimaga 

Conte 

Hanley 

MazzoU 

Conyers 

Hanna 

Meeds 
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Btelcber 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnaky 

Mlnlsb 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.T. 

MoaUey 

Molloban 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosber 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

ONelU 

Oweos 

Parrts 

Patrtian 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

PodeU 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Prltchard 


Quie 

RaUsback 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Held 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousb 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Oennaln 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Schroeder 

Seiberllng 

Shrlver 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUUam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 

Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 


Strattoi  1 

Studds 
Sulllval . 
Symlng'  »n 


Kc. 
Calif, 
wis. 


ragt 


Taylor, 

Teague, 

Tbomsc  n, 

Thomt<  n 

Tlemar 

Van  DevUn 

Vander 

Vanlk 

Vlgorltc 

Waldle 

Walsh 

Ware 

Wbalen 

Whlteh  irst 

Wldnall 

Wilson, 

WUm 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young. 

Young, 

Young, 

Young. 

Young, 

Zablock , 

Zwach 


Bob 


Uaska 

Pla. 

3a. 

;ii. 

Tex. 


NOT  VOTINO— <3 


Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Aspln 

BadlUo 

BafallB 

Blaggl 

Blatnlk 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burton 

Carney,  Ohio 

Chappell 

Clay 

Davis.  S.C. 

Dent 

DlnseU 

Kckhardt 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Plndley 

Flowers 

Pord. 

WUUam  D. 
Praser 


Prellnghuysen 

Gaydoe 

Glalmo 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Guyer 

Harvey 

Hawkins 

Ichord 

Jones.  N.C. 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Litton 

Lujan 

McClory 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Mann 

Mills.  Ark. 

Passman 

Price.  Tex. 

Reuss 

Rlegle 


Roberta 

Rogers 

Rooney 


Rosentqal 
Roybal 
Schnee^ell 
Shoup 
Slsk 
Smith. 
Smith, 
Steele 

Teagxie.  Tex. 
Thomp!  on,  VJ. 
Udall 
Ullman 
Wilson. 
Charl^ 


Iowa 
Y. 


Calif 
Wilson 


Wnght 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  ^fas  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  for,  ^tlth  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey  against. 

Mr.  Chappell  for,  with  Mr.  Burton 


Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Orover. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Prellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Plndley. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  Roberta  with  Mr.  Bafalls. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  YoA 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Trice  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  CaJlforT^a  with 
Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Erlenbom. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  William  D.  Pord  with  Mr.  Harve  ' 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Ouyer. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mj.  Smith 
of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mr.  Charles  Wtlson  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  McSpadden  with  Mr.  Badlllo. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Rogers  with  Mr.  LuJan. 
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N.Y. 


H., 
Charlts,  Tex. 


igalnst. 


Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  tniman  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Praser. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Mr.  Aspln  with  Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio. 

The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yesis  299,  nays  72, 
not  voting  62,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  62] 
YEAS— 299 


Abdnor 

Dlgga 

Kazen 

Abzug 

DlngeU 

Keating 

Adams 

Donohue 

Kemp 

Addabbo 

Drlnan 

Ketchum 

Alexander 

DiUskl 

Koch 

Anderson, 

du  Pont 

Kuykendall 

Calif. 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Kyros 

Anderson,  111. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Lehman 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Ellberg 

Lent 

Andrews, 

Eshleman 

Litton 

N.Dak. 

Elvans,  Colo. 

Long,  La. 

Annunzlo 

Evlns,  Tnnn. 

Long,  Md. 

Archer 

Fascell 

McCloskey 

Arends 

Flndley 

McCormack 

Ashley 

Fish 

McDade 

Bafalls 

Flood 

McPall 

Baker 

Foley 

McKay 

Barrett 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Macdonald 

Bell 

Pord, 

Madden 

Bennett 

WUUam  D. 

Madigan 

Bergland 

Porsythe 

Mahon 

Blester 

Fountain 

Mallllard 

Bingham 

Frenzel 

Mallary 

Boggs 

Prey 

Martin.  N.C. 

Boland 

Froehllch 

Mathlas.  Calif 

Boiling 

PiUton 

Matsunaga 

Bowen 

Puqua 

Mayne 

Brademas 

Gibbons 

MazzoU 

Brasco 

Oilman 

Meeds 

Bray 

Goldwater 

Melcher 

Breaux 

Gonzalez 

Metcalfe 

Breckinridge 

Grasso 

Mezvlnsky 

Brtnkley 

Gray 

Miner 

Brooks 

Green,  Oreg. 

MUls,  Md. 

Broomfleld 

Green.  Pa. 

Mlnlsb 

Brotzman 

Gubser 

Mink 

Brown,  Calif. 

Gude 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Brown.  Mich. 

Gunter 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Brown,  Ohio 

HamUton 

Mlzell 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Hammer- 

Moakley 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

schmldt 

Mollohan 

Buchanan 

Hanley 

Moorhead. 

Burgener 

Hanna 

Calif. 

Burke.  Calif. 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Morgan 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Harrington 

Moober 

Butler 

Harsha 

Moss 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Hastings 

Murphy,  HI. 

Cederberg 

Havs 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Chlsholm 

Hubert 

Natcher 

Clancy 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Nedzi 

Clark 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Nelsen 

Clausen, 

Heinz 

Nix 

DonH. 

Helstoskl 

Obey 

Clawson.  Del 

Henderson 

O'Brien 

Cleveland 

Hicks 

O'Hara 

Cohen 

HUUs 

ONelU 

Collier 

Hlnshaw 

Owens 

Conable 

Hoe;an 

Parrts 

Conte 

HoUfleld 

Patman 

Conyers 

Holt 

Patten 

Corman 

Holtzman 

Pepper 

Cotter 

Horton 

Perkins 

Coughlln 

Hosmer 

Peyser 

Cronln 

Howard 

Pickle 

Culver 

Hndnut 

Pike 

Daniels. 

Hungate 

Podell 

Domlnlck  V. 

Hunt 

Preyer 

Danlel.son 

Jarman 

Price,  m. 

Davis.  Ga. 

Johnson,  Calif 

Pritchard 

Davis,  Wis. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Qule 

Delaney 

Jones,  Ala. 

RaUsback 

Dellenback 

Jones,  Okla. 

Randall 

Dellums 

Jordan 

Rangel 

Denholm 

Karth 

Rees 

Derwinskl 

Kastenmeler 

Reg\ila 

Reld 

Staggers 

Waldle 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Seiberllng 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Bikes 

Slack 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Beard 

BevUl 

Blackburn 

Burke,  Pla. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Byron 

Camp 

Carter 

Casey.  Tex. 

Cochran 

Collins 

Conlan 

Crane 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel,  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
de  la  Garza 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dom 
Downing 
Duncan 
Plaher 
Flynt 
Gettys 


Stanton, 

J.  WUUam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steelman 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Talcott 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague.  Calif. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tternan 
ToweU,  Nev. 
TYeen 

Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 

NAYS— 72 

Glnn 

Goodllng 

Gross 

Haley 

Hanrahan 

Huber 

Hutchinson 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Lott 

McColUster 

McBwen 

Marazttl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Michel 

MUford 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Montgomery 

Myers 

Pettis 

Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 


Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Wldnall 

WUllams 

WUaon,  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young.  Fla. 

Young,  Ga. 

Young,  m. 

Young.  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


QulUen 

Rarick 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rose 

Bousselot 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Shuster 

Skubltz 

Snyder 

Spence 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stubblefleld 

Stuck ey 

Symms 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Waggonner 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Young.  S.C. 


NOT  VOTING — 62 


Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Aspln 

BadUlo 

Blaggl 

BlatnUc 

Burton 

Carney,  Ohio 

Chamberlain 

ChappeU 

Clay 

Davis.  S.C. 

Dennis 

Dent 

Eckhardt 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Flowers 

Praser 

Prellnghuysen 

Gaydos 

Glalmo 


Griffiths 

Grover 

Guyer 

Harvey 

Hawkins 

Ichord 

Jones,  N.C. 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Landrum 

Leggett 

LuJan 

McClory 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Mann 

MUls.  Ark. 

Nichols 

Passman 

Price,  Tex. 

Reuss 

Rlegle 


Roberts 

Rogers 

Rooney.  N.Y 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Schneebell 

Shoup 

Slsk 

Smith,  Iow» 

Steele 

Symington 

Teasue.  Tex. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Udall 

Ullman 

Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles.  Tez. 
Wright 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Prellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Ash- 
brook. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Erlenbom. 

Mr.  Burton  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
LuJan. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Guyer. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas. 
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Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texis  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Frtiser  with  Mr.  McSpadden. 

Mr.  Aspln  with  Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BadUlo  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Passman. 

Mr.  Gaydos  with  Mr.  Reuss. 

Mr.  Rogers  with  Mr.  Ullman. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Udall. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  authorizing  additional  appro- 
priations for  the  Peace  Corps." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed  (H.R.  5293) . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  the  remainder  of  this  week. 
If  any,  and  the  schedule  for  next  week. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  respond  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

The  program  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  week  of  April  2d  Is  as 
follows : 

On  Monday,  Consent  Calendar,  no 
business. 

Suspensions.  H.R.  3153,  technical  and 
conforming  changes  In  Social  Security 
Act;  House  Resolution  330,  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference. 

On  Tuesday,  Private  Calendar,  there  Is 
no  business.  There  will  be  no  suspensions 
for  Tuesday. 

On  Tuesday,  before  the  hour  of  2:30, 
we  anticipate  that  the  vocational  reha- 
bilitation veto  will  have  arrived  on  the 
floor  subject,  of  course,  to  the  action  of 
the  other  body. 

On  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  there  Is  H.R.  5683,  Insured  loan 
program  for  REA,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted.  There  Is  H.R.  3180,  franking 
privilege  for  Members  of  Congress,  sub- 
ject to  a  rule  being  granted;  House  Joint 
Resolution  205,  Atlantic  Union  delega- 
tion, subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time.  Any  further  program  will  be 
announced  later. 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  gentleman  jdeld  for  an  am- 
plification of  his  comment  on  the  Tues- 
day program? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Am  I  correct 
that  the  other  body  is  going  to  vote  at 
2  o'clock  on  Tuesday  on  the  veto  on  S.  7, 
and  that  as  soon  as  that  is  considered 
over  there,  and  on  the  assumption  that 
it  will  not  sustain,  it  will  be  sent  over 
here  and  we  will  vote  right  after  that? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  gentleman  from 
Michlg£m  is  correct. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  will  be  the  situa- 
tion on  Tuesday  if  this  one  vote  is  not 
scheduled?  Will  there  be  any  business 
at  all  on  Tuesday? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  would  have  to  say  that 
there  is  no  business  scheduled  other  than 
the  vote  on  the  vetoed  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Would  the 
gentleman  clarify  this?  If  we  have  to 
wait  for  the  other  body  to  send  the  veto 
message  over,  will  we  recess  in  the 
interim? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Well,  we  could  make  a 
motion  to  recess,  or  we  could  take  the 
special  orders  that  would  normally  be 
asked  for  to  use  the  time. 

We  have  been  notified  by  the  other 
body  that  they  anticipate  that  the  vote 
will  be  at  2  o'clock  and  that  the  other 
body  would  send  it  forthwith. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jdeld? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  there  were  four  special 
orders  on  Tuesday,  in  order  to  occupy  the 
time,  would  we  be  able  to  hear  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  discourse 
further  on  the  high  cost  of  food? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  would  be  happy  to  as- 
sociate with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
I  am  sure  he  appreciates  the  problem  of 
the  farmers  out  there  and  how  they  are 
sweating  it  out. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  sure  do. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  And  the  Russian  wheat 
deal.  I  know  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is 
in  sympathetic  feeling  with  the  farmer 
because  of  the  high  price  of  grain  and 
things  like  that.  I  appreciate  his  sympa- 
thetio  attitude. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY, 
APRIL  2,  1973 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
■WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

■WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  dispense  with  business 


In  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
Rule  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PREDATOR  CONTROL 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  19  the  National  Au- 
dubon Society  presented  testimony  be- 
fore a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
on  predator  control  bills.  With  their  testi- 
mony they  filed  for  the  hearing  record  a 
supplementary  statement  on  payments 
made  under  the  National  Wool  Act  and 
on  alleged  "low"  grazing  fees  paid  by 
livestock  producers. 

Their  statement,  in  my  opinion,  was 
misleading.  Since  one  of  my  colleagues 
published  their  statement  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  I  felt  it  proper  to 
publish  the  rebuttal  statement  submitted 
for  the  hearing  record  by  the  National 
Wool  Growers  Association  which  follows: 
Statement  or  the  National  Wool  Obow^s 
Association 

This  statement  Is  submitted  In  rebuttal 
to  a  statement  filed  for  the  hearing  record 
by  a  witness  for  the  National  Audubon  So- 
ciety. While  not  related  to  the  subject  of  the 
hearings,  predator  control,  the  witness 
named  several  sheep  producers  In  Wyoming 
and  Colorado  and  listed  payments  she 
claimed  they  receive  In  1971  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Wool  Act. 

Por  example,  the  witness  alleged  that  Vem 
Vlvlon,  Immediate  past  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Wool  Growers  Association  "received 
a  fat  government  check  In  1971."  Vern  Vlvlon 
did  not  receive  a  fat  government  check  In 
1971.  The  facts  are  that  Vem  Vlvlon  and  his 
family  are  one  of  three  famlUes  that  are 
a  part  of  the  Leo  Sheep  Company  of  Raw- 
lings.  Wyoming.  The  corporation  and  not 
Vern  Vlvlon  Individually  did  receive  a  larger- 
than-usual  payment  In  1972  and  no  payment 
was  received  In  1971.  This  Is  what  actually 
happened : 

In  1970  and  1971  wool  prices  In  this  coun- 
try were  extremely  depressed,  as  they  were 
all  over  the  world.  When  wool  prices  reached 
these  very  low  levels  In  1970,  the  Leo  Sheep 
Company,  like  many  other  sheep  ranches 
held  their  1970  wool  clip  over  Into  1971  In 
the  hope  for  a  higher  market  price  which 
would  mean  a  lower  Government  payment. 
When  1971  did  not  bring  higher  prices,  but 
Instead  the  lowest  prices  In  33  years,  the 
Leo  Sheep  Company,  like  many  other  sheep 
ranches,  was  forced  to  sell  two  years'  pro- 
duction of  wool  at  the  depressed  prices. 

What  the  witness  failed  to  state  Is  that 
the  check  she  Is  referring  to  covered  pay- 
ments on  two  years'  wood  production.  This 
Is  also  true  for  some  others  she  names.  She 
also  faUed  to  state  that  due  to  the  much 
better  wool  market  this  year,  there  Is  an  ex- 
tremely good  posslbUlty  that  there  will  be 
no  Government  payments  on  the  1973  wool 
clip. 

Furthermore,  the  I-eo  Sheep  Company  Is 
a  highly  respected  pioneer  sheep  ranching 
operation  In  an  area  near  Rawlins.  Wyoming. 
It  has  been  a  family  operation  for  several 
generations  and.  In  fact,  provides  a  livelihood 
for  three  separate  families;  namely,  Charles 
Vlvlon.  his  two  sons  and  their  families.  Since 
It  Is  In  a  seml-arld  region  where  crop  pro- 
duction Is  not  possible.  It  Is  necessary  that 
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It  be  a  large  operation  to  form  ai  i  economic 
unit.  Bigness  does  not  denote  baflness. 

While  the  witness  emphasized  |ow  market 
prices  for  wool  In  1971  and  conseqiient  higher 
payments  under  the  National  wil  Act.  she 
neglected  to  state  that  In  all  ol  the  other 
years  since  the  Inception  of  the  Wool  Act. 
market  prices  were  higher  and  payments 
were  lower.  In  some  years  market  prices  were 
much  higher  and  consequently  payments 
were  much  lower.  If  the  witness  wants  to  be 
fair  she  should  list  the  payments  of  these 
same  growers  for  all  other  yean  In  which 
they  participated  In  the  Goven^ent  pro- 
gram and  not  just  the  year  of  h^ghest  pay- 
ments when  there  was  a  worldwide  depres- 
sion In  wool  prices.  Why  did  she  fall  to  list 
the  low  payments  for  1957,  1962,  1963.  1964, 
1965  and  1966,  for  example? 

The  witness  Is  really  attacking  the  legis- 
lative wisdom  of  Congress  when  It  enacted 
the  wool  program  to  provide  for  situations 
of  this  type  and  to  assure  that  we  have  a 
viable  domestic  wool  Industry  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  witness  on 
how  the  National  Wool  Act  operat  ss  le  shown 
by  her  statement  concerning  "the  peculiar 
way  In  which  wool  incentive  paiments  are 
calculated."  She  Infers  that  the  large  grow- 
ers receive  more  per  pound  than  the  small 
growers.  This  Is  not  true.  Insteid  of  cal- 
culating the  cents  per  pound  dlflerence  be- 
tween the  Incentive  price  level  under  the 
Wool  Act  and  the  market  prlc< .  the  dif- 
ference Is  calculated  on  a  percentage  basis. 
This  one  percentage  rate  ( the  pen  ientage  re- 
quired to  bring  the  national  average  price 
for  wool  sold  In  the  free  market  up  to  the 
Incentive  level)  Is  applied  to  thd  net  sales 
proceeds  received  by  each  growei  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  his  Incentlvii  payment. 
By  making  payments  on  a  percentage  basis, 
growers  are  encouraged  to  Improvi  i  the  qual- 
ity and  marketing  of  their  wool  to  obtain 
the  best  price  possible,  because  ;he  higher 
the  price  the  Individual  grower  fets  In  the 
free  market,  the  greater  his  paymi  snt. 

The  quality  of  a  man's  wool  clip  rather 
than  the  size  of  his  operation  iletermlnes 
the  Incentive  price  per  i>ound  he  receives 
under  the  Wool  Act.  If  a  small  grower  pre- 
pares a  better  clip  of  wool,  and  receives  a 
better  price  for  it  on  the  open  i^arket,  the 
retium  will  be  more  per  pound  than  that  of 
a  large  grower  who  prepares  a  clip  of  lesser 
quality.  To  associate  the  payment  per  pound 
with  the  size  of  the  grower's  operations  which 
the  National  Audubon  Society  wtltness  has 
done.  Is  misleading  and  utterly  ridiculous. 

As  for  "low  grazing  fees"  Just  What  does 
the  witness  mean  by  such  a  (tatement? 
Grazing  fees  In  many  Instances  are  prob- 
ably high  for  the  type  of  desert  anc  seml-arld 
grazing  land  that  Is  Involved.  Nluch  of  It 
requires  100  acres  to  graze  one  c>w  or  five 
sheep.  Much  of  this  land  would  be  useless 
and  would  He  Idle  If  It  were  not  for  sheep 
and  cattle  to  convert  the  sparse  grass  Into 
meat  and  wool  to  feed  and  clothe  bhe  people 
of  this  country.  The  witness  falls  to  give 
any  credit  to  the  livestock  Indus!  ry  for  de- 
veloping the  economy  of  these  seml-arld 
and  desert  regions,  providing  taxes  for  roads, 
schools  and  other  necessities  to  many  West- 
em  communities  and  making  It  pssslble  for 
these  communities  to  exist. 

The  economic  theory  of  the  wl  ness  with 
regard  to  "savings"  to  graziers  on  pi  ibllc  lands 


Number  of  producers: 

Cotton 

Feed  grain 

Wheat 

Total  producers 

Total  payments  received  (million  dollars).. 


>  Not  available. 


Is  apparently  based  on  a  comparison  of  graz- 
ing fees  on  private  leased  lands  with  those 
on  Federal  lands.  The  witness  falls  to  state 
that  In  many  cases  private  lands  are  su- 
perior pasture  lands  capable  of  grazing  more 
animals  on  a  smaller  acreage  and,  conse- 
quently, command  a  higher  lease  fee. 

Furthermore,  on  private  lands  the  grazier 
has  tenure  and  the  owner  of  the  private  land 
gives  the  grazier  the  right  to  manage  the 
land  he  Is  leasing.  A  great  deal  of  the  acreage 
of  Federal  lands  Is  land  that  was  not  valuable 
enough  to  be  taken  up  by  homesteaders. 
Much  of  It  is  land  on  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  realize  no  return  whatsoever 
If  It  were  not  for  livestock  to  graze  It  for  a 
part  of  the  year. 

The  witness  says  that  one-third  of  the 
grazing  fee  Is  used  for  range  Improvements 
"which  benefit  the  grazier  such  as  fence 
building."  She  does  not  state  that  over  one- 
half  of  the  fencing  on  Federal  lands  was 
paid  for  by  the  graziers  themselves  and  she 
falls  to  mention  that  range  improvement 
fees  also  go  for  re-seedlng,  erosion  control 
and  other  good  husbandry  practices  which 
have  made  much  of  the  grazing  land  better 
and  more  productive  than  when  It  was  first 
grazed.  A  good  portion  of  range  Improvement 
fees  are  used  for  the  development  of  water 
sources  and  other  Improvements  beneficial 
to  wildlife  as  well  as  domestic  livestock. 

Her  statements  on  grazing  fees  demon- 
strate a  misunderstanding  of  the  theory  and 
application  of  the  1966  Western  Range  Live- 
stock Survey.  For  example,  she  makes  the 
statement : 

"The  livestock  Interests  did  not  succeed 
In  having  the  Interest  cost  considered  as  an 
operating  cost  when  the  fee  was  set,  but 
other  costs  Including  moving  animals,  lost 
animals,  herding,  salting  and  feeding  were 
deducted  before  the  fee  was  set." 

The  costs  referred  to  were  not  used  for 
the  purpose  of  deductions  at  any  time.  Fees 
and  other  cost  items  are  common  to  operat- 
ing on  both  private  and  public  lands  and 
when  computed  and  compared,  conclusively 
demonstrated  that  the  cost  of  grazing  on 
public  lands  was  higher  than  the  cost  of 
grazing  on  private  lands. 

The  witness  also  latched  on  to  these  hear- 
ings as  one  more  opportunity  to  recite  the 
death  In  Wyoming  of  some  eagles  In  1971.  She 
is  apparently  going  on  the  theory  of  "guilt  by 
association."  Because  several  ranchers  were 
accused  of  violating  the  law  she  Is  apparently 
Intimating  that  the  other  175,000  respected 
citizens  of  this  country  who  happen  to  be 
sheep  farmers  and  ranchers  are  also  guilty 
of  wrong-doing.  The  National  Wool  Growers 
Association  does  not  condone  any  violations 
of  the  law;  neither  do  we  believe  that  law- 
abiding  citizens  should  have  any  stigma  of 
guilt  attached  to  them  because  they  happen 
to  be  sheep  farmers  and  ranchers. 

I  would  like  to  get  this  clarification  on  the 
hearing  record  and  to  state  further  that  the 
type  of  testimony  offered  by  the  Audubon 
Society,  In  my  opinion,  does  nothing  to  assist 
the  Subcommittee  In  Its  earnest  delibera- 
tions to  solve  the  predator  problem — a  prob- 
lem which  affects  not  only  the  sheep  produc- 
ers which  the  National  Audubon  Society  is 
attacking,  but  cattlemen,  turkey  producers, 
other  farmers  and  also  meat  processors  who 
are  trying  to  supply  American  consumers 
with  an  abundant  quantity  of  meat  at  the 


lowest  possible  prices.  ReeJly  the  fundamen- 
tal Issue  here  does  not  Involve  the  National 
Wool  Act  or  grazing  fees,  but  rather  the  right 
of  farmers  and  ranchers  producing  calves, 
lambs,  turkeys  and  other  defenseless  living 
things  to  protect  their  property  through  ade- 
quate measures  to  control  depredating  ani- 
mals. 


FARM  SUBSIDIES 


(Mr.  CONTE  tisked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  expect 
momentarily  the  sumual  honor  roll  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture:  The  list 
of  those  farms  that  received  subsidy 
payments  of  $20,000  or  more  under  the 
Federal  Government's  cotton,  feed 
grains,  and  wheat  programs  for  1972. 

A  record  nimiber  of  12,309  farms  re- 
ceived subsidy  payments  of  $20,000  op 
more  last  year  for  withholding  produc- 
tion of  these  crops.  This  select  group  re- 
ceived a  total  of  $411.8  million,  which  is 
more  than  10  percent  of  all  Federal  farm 
subsidies  paid  in  1972. 

Total  farm  subsidies  last  year  were 
$4  billion,  spread  among  2.4  million 
farmers. 

Contrary  to  my  previous  practice,  I 
will  not  hvsert  this  list  in  the  Record. 
It  would  fill  about  90  pages,  and  the  cost 
to  the  Public  Printer  would  exceed 
$15.C00. 

As  much  as  I  would  like  to  make  this 
list  a  permanent  part  of  the  Record,  my 
conscience  restrains  me  from  spending 
such  an  exorbitant  sum  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' money. 

However,  I  shall  make  this  list  avail- 
able in  my  oflQce. 

In  this  time  of  high  food  prices,  meat 
boycotts,  and  feed  grain  shortages,  the 
magnitude  of  the  Federal  Government's 
generosity  to  the  big,  rich  farmers  is 
clearly  outrageous.  It  Is  time  to  phase 
out  these  welfare-for-the-rich  programs, 
starting  right  now. 

I  fully  support  the  administration's 
plan  to  terminate  these  giveaway  pro- 
grams and  unleash  the  farmers'  full  pro- 
ductive capacity.  I  have  been  advocating 
this  for  years. 

The  American  taxpayer  Is  tired  of  fork- 
ing over  an  added  $4  billion  to  Uncle 
Sam  every  year.  The  consumer  has  been 
knifed  too  long  by  artificially  high  food 
prices.  And  the  farmer  is  ready  to  be 
weaned  from  Federal  spoon  feeding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  respectfully  request 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. 

The  number  of  farms  that  have  re- 
ceived subsidy  payments  exceeding  $20.- 
000  has  tripled  since  1967.  The  following 
table  demonstrates  this  remarkable 
growth: 


TABLE  I.-PROOICERS  RECEIVING  GOVERNMENT  PAYMENTS  OF  $20,000  OR  MORE  AND  DOLLAR  AMOUNTS  RECEIVED,  1967-72 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


3,494 

80 

542 

5,249 
877 
741 

6.194 
1.482 
1,123 

7,753 
1.395 
1.223 

8.810 

245 

1.088 

9.06C 
1.855 
1.388 

4.116 
(') 

6.867 
$266.6 

8.799 
$344. 9 

10. 371 
$408.9 

10. 143 
$350.  1 

12.309 
$411.8 

Source:  ASCS-USDA 
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Three  programs  account  for  almost  90 
percent  of  all  farm  payments  made  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1972. 
These  programs  are  the  feed  grain  set- 
aside  program,  $1,845,383,693;  the  wheat 
set-aside  program,  $855,844,734;  and  the 
cotton  set-aside  program,  $808,039,560. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
provided  figures  showing  a  State-by- 
State  breakdown  of  these  programs: 

TABLE  2.— PAYMENTS  TO  PRODUCERS  BY  STATES  AND 
PROGRAMS  DURING  1972 

(Amounts  in  dollars! 


State 


Cotton 
set-aside 
program 


Feed  grain 
set-aside 
program 


Wheat 
set-aside 
program 


Alabama 45,663,377 

Alaska 

Arizona 37.266,251 

Arkansas 73,539,705 

California 76,748,787 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 1,048,618 

Georgia 35,228,488 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 112.086 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 249 

Kentucky 384.197 

Louisiana. 35,832,280 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota '. 

Mississippi 108.985.481 

Missouri 20,800,087 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 245,137 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 11,608,951 

New  York 

North  Carolina...      14,636,933 

North  Dakota 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma 20.936,518 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina...      29,641,579 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 31.246,287 

Texas 263,805,941 

Utah 

Vermont. 

Virginia 308,608 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


14,401,968 


382, 935 


4.342,750 

2, 252, 133 

11,801.900 

23, 644, 209 

113,599 

1.394,688 

e.  626, 951 

34, 483, 359 


833.049 

1,127.862 

4,  862. 028 

29,895,587 

542 

316, 198 

117,543 

1.299,148 


4, 798. 475 

211,250.592 

109,108.214 

304,947,571 

98. 479.  508 

26.213.436 

2,138.211 

68, 256 

6,  524, 139 

26,665 

34,  496,  082 

147. 890, 208 

9, 207. 249 

98,121,343 

16,539,714 

166,119,365 

70,  759 

26,289 

2,  233, 478 

13,037.539 

8,997,813 

30. 520. 335 

53.  587, 067 

58,  597. 268 

19.259.312 

3, 398, 707 

11,690,650 

1.517 

12.534,656 

57,  713,  566 

18,365,954 

153,621,378 

1,197,602 

101,054 

9. 894.  587 

5.  823. 497 

662. 104 

47, 703. 703 

1,354,273 


30,757.034 

23.964.491 

17,255.469 

1,173,259 

137, 240. 367 

2.212.834 

262. 234 

2,651 

1,748,636 

91 

16,009,705 

17.762,451 

593,491 

20, 238, 963 

73,215,780 

54,003,504 

424,097 

"'  634,' 663 
7,921,749 
4,911,110 
4,801,980 
141.243,764 
19,731.214 
70.637,073 
13, 880, 405 
4,720,855 

"2,"  125,' 605 

40,719,532 

1,541,565 

54.157,238 

3, 964, 560 

738 

3, 176,  372 

41,542,398 

169,  353 

575, 325 

3,689.286 


Total. 


808. 039. 560  1.  845, 383. 693    855.  844, 734 


Other  subsidy  programs  and  pay- 
ments made  In  1972  were: 

Extra  long  staple  cotton $4,601,882 

Sugar    Act 85,133,583 

National  Wool  Act 113, 139,  476 

Milk     Indemnity 34,127 

Beekeepers    Indemnity 6,125,490 

Cropland     conversion 107,702 

Conservation    reserve 4,966 

Appalachian    region   conserva- 
tion      1,084,137 

Cropland    adjustment 51.  509,  269 

Rural     environmental     asslst- 

_*nce  - $181,931,136 

Emergency   conservation 4,  539, 985 

Office  of  emergency  prepared- 
ness     125,200 

Hay  transportation  assistance  2, 958 

Wild  hemp  elimination 2,  916 

Water  bank 272.104 

The  grand  total  for  all  Federal 
agricultural  payments  in  1972  Is 
$3,957,882,907. 


SEIiECTIVE  SERVICE  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  WHALEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1967 
four  of  my  House  colleagues  and  I  pub- 
lished the  results  of  our  detailed  exami- 
nation of  the  Nation's  Selective  Service 
System.  In  our  book,  "How  To  End  the 
Draft:  The  Case  for  an  All  Volunteer 
Army,"  Congressmen  Prank  J.  Horton, 
Richard  S.  Schweiker — now  U.S.  Sen- 
ator— Garner  E.  Shriver,  Robert  T. 
Stafford — now  U.S.  Senator — and  I  ob- 
served that — 

The  draft,  however  necessary.  Is  Inherently 
incompatible  with  the  basic  principles  of 
democracy. 

My  cosponsors  and  I  concluded  that 
the  draft  should  be  replaced  by  an  all - 
volunteer  Armed  Forces  which  could  be 
realized  "within  2  to  5  years,  if  prelimi- 
nary steps  are  taken  now — 1967 — in 
pursuit  of  that  objective."  Our  research 
indicated  further  that  such  an  all-volun- 
teer force  "would  not  necessarily  be  over- 
representative  of  the  socially  or  econom- 
ically deprived  segments  of  the  U.S. 
population,  but  neither  is  it  inappropri- 
ate for  the  services  to  offer  an  op- 
portunity to  the  deprived  to  better  their 
economic  conditions." 

It  was  with  considerable  pleasure, 
therefore,  that  I  read  Defense  Secretary 
Elliot  Richardson's  March  21  statement 
indicating  that — 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  estend  the  draft 
Induction  authority  beyond  Its  expiration 
date  of  July  1. 

Thus,  the  all-volunteer  military  con- 
cept, for  which  my  four  fellow  Repre- 
sentatives and  I  pleaded  6  years  ago,  has 
become  a  reality.  True,  the  conditions 
contributing  to  the  present  zero  draft 
call  are  dissimilar  to  those  assumptions 
upon  which  my  colleagues  and  I  postu- 
lated our  conclusions.  Today,  termina- 
tion of  hostilities  in  Vietnam  has 
permitted  a  reduction  in  active  duty 
troop  strength  from  3,367,000 — as  of  Jan- 
uary 1.  1967— to  2.309,967.  In  1967. 
however,  Messrs.  Horton.  Schweiker, 
Shriver.  Stafford,  and  I  reasoned  that  a 
higher  force  level — over  3,000,000 — could 
be  maintained  on  a  volunteer  basis  even 
"in  times  of  limited  war" — such  as  then 
existed. 

The  administration  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  the  attainment  of  President 
Nixon's  goal  of  an  all-volimteer  Armed 
Force  to  which  so  many  of  us  in  Con- 
gress have  subscribed.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Nation  derives  at  least  three  major  bene- 
fits from  the  accomplishment  of  this 
objective. 

First,  by  ending  military  conscription 
our  Government  reaffirms  the  premise  of 
individual  liberty — freedom  of  choice — 
the  cornerstone  upon  which  our  demo- 
cratic society  rests. 

Second,  terminating  Presidential  In- 
duction authority  should  remove  the 
temptation  to  become  involved  in  poten- 
tially expansive  "brush-fire"  wars  or  so- 
called  peace-keeping  operations.  It  can 
be  argued  that  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  might  not  have  accelerated  our 


Vietnam  commitment  had  they  been  re- 
quired to  go  to  the  Congress  for  reinstitu- 
tion  of  draft  induction  authority. 

Third,  allowing  section  17(c)  to  lapse 
should  help  resolve  the  "war-powers" 
question.  If,  in  the  future,  a  President 
perceives  a  threat  to  our  national  secu- 
rity which  requires  a  rapid  troop  build- 
up, the  draft  machinery  would  become 
operative  only  through  an  act  of  Con- 
gress. This  would  represent  a  shared 
responsibility  between  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  for  any  subsequent 
military  developments. 

It  is  the  hope  of  every  American  citi- 
zen that,  having  embarked  upon  a  gen- 
eration of  peace,  this  eventuality  never 
will  materialize. 


TAILLIGHT  REGULATIONS 

(Mr.  MYERS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
Introducing  legislation  requiring  new 
automobile  taillighting  regulations  de- 
signed to  prevent  rear-end  related  colli- 
sions which  in  1971  resulted  in  at  least 
2,500  deaths  and  about  8  million  ac- 
cidents. 

The  legislation  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  is 
cosponsored  by  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
Mr.  Devine,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mrs.  Hansen 
of  Washington,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  and  Mr. 
Yatron. 

It  would  require  a  separate  green  tail- 
light  to  signal  when  the  automobile  is 
accelerating;  an  amber  light  to  indicate 
when  the  car  is  coasting,  and  a  red  light 
to  warn  that  the  vehicle  is  being  braked. 
The  early  warning  system  would  be 
mandatory  on  all  vehicles  built  after 
August  15,  1973. 

Since  passage  of  the  National  Highway 
Safety  Act,  a  number  of  significant  steps 
have  been  taken  to  reduce  the  traffic  toll 
which  includes  an  estimated  56,300 
deaths  smd  16.4  million  accidents  in  1972. 
The  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration  has  inspired  many  of  the 
improvements  in  automobile  construction 
and  traffic  regulations.  However,  the 
problem  of  rear-end  collision  related  ac- 
cidents is  an  area  that  deserves  im- 
mediate attention. 

The  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration  has  stated  that  nearly 
50  percent  of  all  accidents  and  10  per- 
cent of  all  traffic  fatalities  are  rear-end 
collision  related. 

The  cost  of  rear-end  collisions  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Library  of  Congress  as  in 
excess  of  $2  billion  property  damages, 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  disabled  in- 
juries, and  26  million  man-hours  of  pro- 
duction labor,  annually. 

However  safety  authorities  are  gener- 
ally agreed  that  our  means  of  signalling 
between  drivers  on  increasingly  crowded 
streets  and  highways,  are  seriously  in- 
adequate. Traffic  conditions  have  made 
it  virtually  impossible  for  drivers  to  per- 
form safely  and  successfully. 

By  way  of  illustration,  Dr.  John  Cros- 
ley.  University  of  Indiana,  proved  10 
years  ago  that,  considering  such  factors 
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as  travel  rate  and  traffic  detslty.  it  is 
mathematically  impossible  to  a  void  rear- 
end  collisions  in  emergency  ponditiona 
at  peak  traffic  volume,  given  convention- 
al automotive  safety  equipment — ordi- 
nary brake  lights.  Crosley's  reiearch  in- 
dicated even  then  that  conditions  were 
steadily  worsening.  If  today's  rear-end 
fatality  rate  continues,  the  rear-end 
fatality  toll  will  increase  to  approxi- 
mately 7,500  annually  by  the  ^d  of  this 
decade,  given  present  rates  of  travel, 
traffic  density,  and  our  limited  human 
response  capabilities.  Crosley;  said  the 
solution  to  the  problem  is  to  put  green, 
amber  and  red  early  wamiag  signal 
lights  on  the  rear  of  all  motor  vehicles. 

The  technology  is  available  and  eco- 
nomical. In  the  past  50  years  hundreds 
of  patents  dealing  with  taJUighting  im- 
provements have  been  issued,  including 
many  of  the  type  that  Croslisy  recom- 
mended. Nearly  all  are  gathering  dust  in 
the  patent  files — because  the  aato  indus- 
try has  not  responded  to  the  cl  lallenge — 
and  the  DOT  has  not  paid  suJBcient  at- 
tention to  the  immediate  ne«ds  of  the 
motoring  public. 

The  plea  is  heard  that  the  re  sources  of 
both  industry  and  the  DOT  are  insuffi- 
cient to  handle  both  accident  severity 
reduction  projects  and  accident  preven- 
tion projects  simultaneously. 

I  will  go  on  record  with  thj  observa- 
tion that  a  considerable  contiibution  to 
accident  prevention  can  be  nade  im- 
mediately with  no  strain  on  any  sector. 
And  that  is  by  installation  of  ci  )lor-coded 
early  warning  signals  on  the  rear  of 
newly  manufactured  vehicles — and  by 
encouraging  such  installations  in  serv- 
ice. 

DOT  is  well  aware  of  the  den  lonstrated 
advantages  of  color-coded  accelerator 
pedal  early  warning  lights  but  las  shown 
singular  neglect  in  putting  its  knowledge 
Into  effect  despite  the  growini ;  reai  -end 
collision  problem. 

We  have  seen  postponement  after 
postponement  at  DOT  of  mo  res  to  put 
early  warning  standards  into  effect. 

Present  indications  are  that  DOT  may 
issue  a  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 
for  a  permissive  standard  on  ei  irly  warn- 
ing sometime  soon.  Meantime  the  daily 
toll  continues. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  merits  of  color 
coding  of  taillights  have  been  !  iifflclently 
established  at  this  point  in  til  ne. 

I  am  satisfied  that  a  green,  i  imber  and 
red  taiUight  system  showing  jccelerator 
pedal  position  as  well  as  biake  pedal 
position  will  improve  driver  communica- 
tion and  reduce  frequency  of  traffic  ac- 
cidents and  that  this  has  been  sufficient- 
ly demonstrated.  I,  therefore,  propose 
that  the  NHTSA  be  directed  by  act  of 
this  Congress  to  stipulate  specifications 
for  such  a  system  leading  to  i  landatory 
adoption  of  all  U.S.  motor  veh  cles  with- 
out further  delay. 

I  have  prepared  a  bill  which  would  en- 
able the  above  by  its  adoptior .  This  bill 
specifies  that  color-coded  pedil  position 
indicator  benefits  be  made  iiandatory 
in  the  motor  vehicle  field  no  ater  than 
August  of  1973.  It  will  positively  assure 
that  we  move  ahead  in  this  arpa  with  as 
much  energy  and  determination  as  we 
have,  for  example,  In  the  more  publicized 


areas  of  air  pollution  and  passenger  re- 
straint. The  time  has  come  to  quit  talk- 
ing about  the  problem.  Therefore,  the 
following  legislation  is  proposed  to  assure 
that  the  appropriate  action  is  taken  de- 
cisively and  immediately: 

H.R.  6349 
A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Traffic  and  Mo- 
tor Vehicle  SaXety  Act  of  1966  to  require 
the  establishment  of  standards  related  to 
rear  mounted  lighting  systems 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  103  of  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (15  U.S.C.  1392) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "(1)  the  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  prescribe  such  standards  under 
this  section  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure 
that  motor  vehicles  be  equipped  with  rear 
mounted  lighting  systems  as  follows:  (1) 
with  a  constant  green  light  when  the  motor 
vehicle  is  moving  forward  imder  power  from 
its  engine.  (2)  with  a  constant  amber  light 
when  the  motor  vehicle  is  moving  forward 
or  standing  and  idling,  but  not  under  power 
from  its  engine,  (3)  with  a  conventional  red 
brs^e  light  when  the  motor  vehicle  Is  being 
braked  through  the  use  of  its  braking  sys- 
tem, and  such  other  information  with  respect 
to  such  motor  vehicles  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  take  effect  no  later  than  Au- 
gust 15.  1973. 

I  urge  this  Congress  to  take  this  impor- 
tant vehicle  safety  aspect  iinder  inunedlate 
consideration  and  support  Its  passage  with- 
out delay.  Let  us  give  our  motor  vehicle 
safety  program  the  green  light  and  get 
on  with  the  Job  of  saving  more  lives. 


EXECUTIVE   IMPOUNDMENT   OP 
APPROPRIATIONS 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
testified  before  the  Rules  Committee  on  a 
bill  that  I  introduced  early  this  session 
on  the  question  of  executive  impound- 
ment of  appropriations. 

Before  the  committee,  I  offered  a  com- 
promise version  of  my  original  legisla- 
tion and  I  am  introducing  this  revised 
proposal  today. 

I  insert  my  remarks  before  the  Rules 
Committee  which  detail  my  original  pro- 
posal and  the  proposal  that  I  now  offer 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Testimony  or  U.S.  Repkesentativk 
J.  J.  Pickle 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, I  am  pleased  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  with  you  today  the  courses 
available  to  us  in  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  Executive  Impoundment  of  lawfully  ap- 
propriated funds. 

The  first  point  I  want  to  make  Is  that 
Presidential  power  to  Impound,  or  not  spend, 
lawfully  appropriated  funds  is  neither  clear- 
cut  nor  Inherent. 

It  exists  In  the  final  analysis  only  at  the 
wUl  and  wish  of  this  tJnlted  States  Congreaa. 
It  Is  in  our  power  today,  as  always,  to  de- 
fine the  limits  of  lawful  Impoundments — or 
even  to  state  when  or  whether  they  are  legal 
at  all. 

The  President  and  his  officers  at  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  have  claimed 
that  the  Presidential  authority  to  Impound 
fxuids  Is  derived   basically  from  Article  n, 


Section  I  of  the  Constitution,  that  It  Is  in- 
herent, and  that  it  is  complete. 

But  they  also  hasten  to  add  a  hoat  at 
other  Justifications  for  their  impoundment*— 
an  action  which  in  itoelf  Indicates  they 
themselves  are  still  searching  for  a  bedrock 
authority  to  do  what  they  want.  Impound- 
ment has  been  recently  Justified  on  the 
grounds  that  appropriations  are  not  manda- 
tory, that  there  was  a  need  to  manage  ex- 
penditures so  as  not  to  exceed  the  debt  ceil- 
ing, that  spending  of  money  which  might 
result  in  increased  prices  or  taxes  would 
violate  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  which 
makes  it  federal  policy  "to  promote  maxi- 
mum employment,  protection,  and  purchas- 
ing p)ower." 

Claims  such  as  these  flounder  because  of 
the  possibility  of  satisfying  them  through 
other  means  or  of  the  distinct  Presidential 
possibility  of  putting  the  bug  on  the  Con- 
gress to  resolve'  these  difficulties  itself. 

Just  because  the  Executive  has  found  im- 
poundment useful — and  sometimes  even  es- 
sential— as  a  tool  to  achieve  its  objectives 
does  not  mean  that  impoundment  is  a  legal 
tool  as  it  Is  used  today. 

Moreover,  the  "inherency"  of  any  power 
that  requires  more  than  170  years  to  be- 
come apparent  is  to  me  dubious.  The  asser- 
tion that  the  President  may  not  spend  law- 
fully appropriated  funds  Involves  the  ten- 
uoxis  propositions  that  the  Preslde;it  can 
break  the  laws  that  he  is  to  faithfully  exe- 
cute— for  appropriations  are  laws. 

The  best  case  the  Executive  has  for  Im- 
poundment is  simply  precedent.  Since  the 
Constitution  is  a  I'ving  document,  this  Is  not 
a  negligible  or  unimportant  basis  to  stand 
on. 

But  the  precedents  for  impoundment  are 
being  misread  and  misconstrued  today  be- 
cause what  those  precedents  are  is  not  clearlr 
understood. 

Even  Associate  Justice  William  H.  Rehn- 
qulst,  who,  I  would  assume,  well  under- 
stands these  precedents,  wrote  of  impound- 
ment as  an  assistant  Attorney  General  in 
1969: 

"With  respect  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
President  has  a  constitutional  power  to  de- 
cline to  sptend  appropriated  funds,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  existence  of  such  a  broad 
power  is  supported  by  neither  reason  nor 
precedent." 

I  think  it  would  be  extremely  helpful  to 
this  Committee  to  review  a  bit  of  the  history 
of  impoundment  over  the  past  two  centuries 
in  this  country. 

I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  into  the  hearing  records  the  testimony 
of  Professor  Joseph  Cooper,  Department  of 
Political  Science  of  Rice  University,  Houston, 
Texas,  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Separation  of  Powers,  March,  1971,  as  It 
gives  an  excellent  and  detailed  history  of 
impoundment. 

And  I  would  also  like  here  briefly  to  sum- 
marize that  history  myself. 

The  first  period  we  can  look  at  would  be 
the  time  prior  to  1921  and  the  creation  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  In  this  time  only 
one  Impoundment  case  stands  out — and  it 
stands  out  because  it  is  being  so  frequently 
quoted  as  a  precedent  for  the  Administra- 
tion's current  actions.  That  case  Is  the  de- 
ferring of  funds  by  President  Jefferson  in 
1803  to  build  16  gunboats  for  service  on  the 
Mississippi  River.  I  use  the  word  deferment — 
not  impoundment — very  purposefully,  for 
that  is  precisely  what  Jefferson  did. 

In  a  message  to  Congress,  Jefferson  reported 
that  he  had  not  spent  the  money  for  the 
gunboats  because  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
had  ended  any  immediate  need  for  them. 

But  as  pointed  out  in  a  recent  letter  to 
the  Washington  Post,  he  did  not  tuck  the 
money  away  forever.  He  did  not  "claim  a 
right  to  Impose  his  own  policy  Judgments  on 
the  execution  of  law,  to  kill  or  trim  programa 
in  accord  with  his  own  policy  desires." 

Instead,  since  the  immediate  need  was  re- 
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moved,  he  waited  to  spend  the  money  until 
be  was  sure  the  new  gunboats  would  be  the 
best  possible.  And  he  did  spend  the  money 
within  a  relatively  short  period,  according  to 
the  best   historical   analysis  available. 

In  1905  and  1906,  in  an  effort  to  foster 
more  efficiency  m  government  spending.  Con- 
gress pEissed  the  Anti-Deficiency  Acts.  These 
Acts  sought  to  prevent,  and  I  quote,  "undue 
expenditures  in  one  portion  of  the  year 
that  may  require  deficiency  or  additional  ap- 
propriations to  complete  the  service  of  the 
fiscal  year."  These  acts  further  provided  that 
apportionments  could  be  waived  or  modified 
in  the  event  of  "some  extraordinary  emer- 
gency or  unusual  circumstances  which  could 
not  be  anticipated  at  the  time  of  making 
such  apportionment." 

It  said  nothing  about  waiving  appropria- 
tions for  policy  reasons  or  because  of  dif- 
Xerences  of  opinion  between  the  Legislative 
and  Executive  branches  at  the  time  of  ap- 
propriation. 

In  1921  the  creation  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  brought  a  new  step  in  the  impound- 
ment history.  The  first  Director,  Charles 
Dawes,  firmly  believed  that  the  new  agency's 
purpose  was  to  bring  efficient  business  man- 
agement to  bear  on  federal  spending. 

Accordingly,  he  formulated  the  now  oft- 
cited  formula  that  appropriations  are  not 
mandatory.  But  Dawes  did  not  use  this  for- 
mula as  It  is  used  today.  Dawes  meant  that 
an  agency  did  not  have  to  spend  the  full 
amount  of  an  appropriation — if  it  could  ac- 
complish the  same  program  objectives  while 
spending  less. 

I  think  a  quote  from  Mr.  Dawes'  book. 
The  First  Year  of  the  Budget  of  the  United 
States,  makes  clear  what  Mr.  Dawes  really 
bad  in  mind: 

"I  want  to  say  here  again  that  the  Budget 
bureau  keeps  bumble,  and  if  it  ever  becomes 
obsessed  with  the  idea  that  it  has  any  work 
except  to  save  money  and  improve  efficiency 
in  routine  business  it  will  cease  to  be  useful 
In  the  hands  of  the  President.  Again  I  say, 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  policy.  Much 
as  we  love  the  President,  if  Congress,  in  its 
omnipotence  over  appropriations  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  Its  authority  over  policy, 
passed  a  law  that  garbage  should  be 
put  on  the  White  House  steps,  it  would  be 
our  regrettable  duty,  as  a  bureau,  in  an  im- 
partial, nonpolltical,  and  non-partisan  way, 
to  advise  the  Executive  and  Congress  as  to 
how  the  largest  amount  of  garbage  could  be 
spread  in  the  most  expeditious  and  economi- 
cal manner." 

Some  wags  even  today  seem  to  think  that 
this  bickering  between  the  Executive  and  the 
Congress  Is  a  lot  of  political  garbage,  but 
believe  you  me  it  Isn't. 

In  the  1930's,  this  notion  that  appropria- 
tions are  not  mandatory  or  that  money  might 
be  withheld  to  effect  "savings"  was  broad- 
ened by  President  Hoover  under  the  pressures 
of  the  Depression  to  withhold  funds  to  ef- 
fect savings  by  controlling  the  tempo  or  rate 
of  program  Implementation. 

And  soon  after,  in  the  early  1940's,  the 
Budget  Bureau  began  to  move  to  effect  sav- 
ings not  simply  by  controlling  the  rate  or 
tempo  of  program  Implementation,  but  by 
controlling  the  rate  or  tempo  of  program  im- 
plementation, but  by  controlling  the  achieve- 
ment or  execution  of  particular  programs 
per  se. 

Thus,  in  1941,  President  Roosevelt  an- 
nounced that  because  of  the  war  emergency 
he  was  not  going  to  allocate  any  funds  for 
any  water  resource  project  that  did  not  have 
an  important  national  defense  value.  He  took 
that  next  step  from  shrinking  entire  pro- 
grams to  removing  portions  of  programs  at 
his  own  discretion. 

And  Congresssional  outcry,  for  the  first 
time,  was  massive  and  bitter. 

As  a  result,  by  1950,  following  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  1949  Hoover  Oommis- 
■lon  Task  Force  Report  on  Budgeting  that 


"additional  legislation  is  neded  to  sustain 
the  Bureau's  powers  with  regard  to  both  ap- 
portionments and  reserves,"  Section  1211  of 
the  General  Appropriation  Act  of  1961 
amended  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act  as  follows: 
"In  apportioning  any  appropriation,  re- 
serves may  be  established  to  provide  for  con- 
tingencies, or  to  effect  savings  whenever  sav- 
ings are  made  possible  by  or  through  changes 
in  requirements,  greater  efficiency  of  opera- 
tions, or  other  developments  subsequent  to 
the  date  on  which  such  appropriation  was 
made  available." 

The  following  statement  from  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  sums  up  the  present  statutory  au- 
thority imder  the  Antl-Defficiency  Act  to 
impound  funds: 

"Even  as  amended  it  Is  hard  to  see  bow 
the  language  of  this  section  can  be  inter- 
preted to  give  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
unlimited  discretion  to  apportion  reserves. 
The  establishment  of  reserves  is  authorized 
'to  provide  for  contingencies,  or  to  effect 
savings  whenever  savings  are  made  possible 
by  or  through  changes  in  requirements, 
greater  efficiency  of  operations,  or  other  de- 
velopments subsequent  to  the  date  on  which 
such  appropriation  was  made  available.'  This 
seems  to  preclude  the  establishment  of  re- 
serves simply  because  of  a  disagreement  of 
policy  between  the  Executive  and  Legisla- 
tive Departments  on  the  basis  of  the  facts 
existing  at  the  time  the  appropriation  was 
made." 

The  language  was  clearly  not  intended  to 
authorize  the  Budget  Bureau  to  frustrate 
the  legislative  purpose  of  the  Congress.  Read 
narrowly,  it  authorlezs  no  more  than  what 
Charles  Dawes  had  expounded  thirty  years 
before. 

But  the  language  was  broad  and  was  easily 
stretched  to  reach  as  an  authorization  of  con- 
trol of  the  tempo  or  rate  of  program  imple- 
mentation in  the  interests  of  economy.  And 
controlling  the  tempo  or  rate  of  program 
Implementation  and  controlling  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  program  at  all  are  merely  mat- 
ters of  degree.  They  blend  into  one  another. 

But  the  Hoover  Commission  which  rec- 
ommended the  legislation  clearly  recom- 
mended that  the  President  be  granted  au- 
authorlty  "to  reduce  expenditures  under  ap- 
propriations, if  the  purposes  Intended  by 
the  Congress  are  carried  out." 

The  impoundments  we  see  today  not  only 
transcend  in  number  and  scope  those  of  pre- 
vious years,  they  have  an  important  qualita- 
tive difference. 

The  Administration  is  treating  these  stat- 
utory provisions  as  though  they  represent 
a  blank  check  to  implement  whatever  pol- 
icy he  sees  fit. 

In  no  law  has  the  Congress  given  the 
President  authority  to  have  final  say  over 
the  policy  of  this  land. 

Some  may  question  if  this  authority  was 
given  when  we  changed  the  Budget  Bureau 
to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  in 
1970.  But  I  ask  permission  to  include  here 
In  the  hearing  record  the  text  of  the  Execu- 
tive Order  which  created  the  OMB.  I  want 
to  include  it  because  when  one  reads  it  It  is 
tacitly  clear  that  In  no  way  has  the  OMB 
been  given  authority  to  set  policy.  In  no 
way  has  the  OMB  been  given  authority  to 
thwart  the  priorities  of  the  Congress  or  the 
programs  set  up  by  the  Congress. 

In  1940  the  Hoover  Commission  noted  that 
the  Executive  needed  more  legislative  au- 
thority for  impoundment.  I  think  that  is 
basically  the  question  we  face  today — 
whether  we  will  expand  that  authority  or 
put  it  back  into  historical  and  Constitu- 
tional perspective. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  history  and  legal 
background  in  mind,  I  wish  to  state  briefiy 
why  I  am  so  concerned  over  impoundment. 

Last  year,  I  stated  that  the  Congress  would 
wake  up  and  find  that  everything  we  legis- 
lated could  be  meaningless.  I  warned  that  we 


coxild  complain  when  money  for  our  Dis- 
trict was  withheld,  but  that  someday  every- 
body's District  could  suffer.  I  warned  that 
many  philosophies — liberal,  conservative, 
rural,  urban,  and  so  on — would  be  affected.  I 
warned  that  someday  constituents  would 
request  our  help  and  we  could  do  nothing. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  someday  Is  today, 
considering  the  recent  massive  impound- 
ments. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  maang  that  the 
Federal  officials  most  responsible  to  the  peo- 
ple, the  Federal  officials  most  accessible  to 
the  people,  are  no  longer  able  to  help  the 
people. 

When  a  constituent  calls  you,  as  a  Member 
of  Congress,  for  help  in  getting  Federal  aid 
from  a  program  Impounded  by  the  Executive, 
I  do  not  advise  you  to  tell  him  to  come  to 
Washington  to  see  bis  friendly  OMB  man — 
your  constituent  would  not  understand  be- 
cause he  thought  that  you,  the  Congressman, 
were  elected  to  serve.  So,  unless  we  take 
steps  this  year  to  restore  Congress  as  an 
equal  branch  of  the  government,  we  may  dis- 
appear from  the  halls  of  actual  government. 

Unless  we  take  steps  towards  restoration, 
we  will  not  be  able  to  maintain  the  faith  that 
those  who  elected  us  entrusted  to  us.  UiUess 
we  do  something  our  words  and  our  actions 
in  the  Congress  will  become  as  "sounding 
brass  and  tinkling  cymbal" — and  maybe  little 
else. 

Another  disturbing  point  about  impound- 
ment is  that  a  bunch  of  back-room  boys 
down  at  the  OMB  are  making  the  specific  im- 
poundment decisions. 

Quite  frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  has  become  the 
"invisible  government"  of  the  United  States. 

This  title  used  to  be  reserved  for  the  CIA; 
but,  there  is  a  committee  of  Congress  to 
oversee  the  CIA. 

To  those  who  think  that  the  President 
himself  reviews  each  OMB  decision,  I  have 
only  to  cite  the  recent  proposal  to  cut  dis- 
ability payments  to  Viet  Nam  veterans.  Al- 
though much  blame  was  placed  on  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  for  the  proposal,  the 
real  culprit  was  the  OMB. 

When  the  President  got  full  wind  of  what 
the  OMB  was  doing,  we  all  know  that  he 
quickly  withdrew  it,  for  further  study. 

The  President  may  not  need  enemies  with 
his  political  friends  down  at  OMB  wanting 
to  cut  disability  payments  to  Viet  Nam  vet- 
erans. 

Furthermore,  even  if  the  Chief  Executive 
himself  went  over  each  impoundment  with  a 
fine  tooth  comb,  I  would  be  upset. 

Unbridled  Impoundment  of  funds  is  plac- 
ing too  much  power  in  one  man. 

Now,  many  say  that  all  the  talk  about  the 
Executive  running  over  Congress,  of  the 
Executive  gathering  power  in  one  man,  is  a 
bunch  of  hot-air  rhetoric. 

All  of  us  being  politicians,  there  is  prob- 
ably a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  rhethorlc 
criticism. 

But  there  are  also  some  very  serious  ques- 
tions involved. 

Some  say  Congress  Is  archaic.  Some  say 
Congress  does  not  represent  all  the  people — 
that  only  one  Federal  official,  who  is  not  even 
elected  directly  by  the  people  does.  Some  say 
that  only  the  Executive  Branch,  mostly  pop- 
ulated by  bureaucrats,  can  control  the  budg- 
et, and  thus  make  policy  decisions. 

I  say  that  if  these  people  are  correct,  then 
let  us  re-write  the  Constitution  to  weaken 
the  role  of  the  Legislative  Branch. 

As  a  believer  in  representative  government, 
I  would  fight  such  a  change  vrtth  all  ray 
heart;  but  I  would  respect  an  attempt  at 
changing  the  Constitution  much  more  than 
the  backhanded  implementation  of  govern- 
ment by  one  man  and  his  Star  Chamber 
through  the  OMB. 

Such  advocates  of  one-man  rule  and  Star 
Chamber  rule  exist  In  the  highest  levels  of 
our  government  today. 
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I  refer  the  Ckanmtttee  to  an  Inter  lew  Dan 
Rather  had  with  John  Ehrllchma]  i  of  the 
White  House. 

Mr.  Ehrllchman  asserted  the  rlgqt  of  the 
President  to  manage  the  budget,  with  hla 
White  Hovise  SKlvlsors,  not  answerabli  i  to  Oon- 
gresa. 

Dan  Rather  questioned  Mr.  EHirllchman  Lf 
thla  was  not  a  drift  Into  "one-man  rule." 

Ehrllchman  answered,  "That's  m  hat  the 
Preeldent  of  the  United  States  Is,  Mr. 
Rather." 

Mr.  Rather,  In  surprise,  replied,  "One-man 
rule?" 

Ehrllchman  responded.  "Yes,  sir.  He's  the 
only  elected  officer  elected  by  all  tie  pe<jple 
of  the  United  States,  unlike  the  Senators  or 
Congressmen." 

I  respectfiilly  disagree  with  Mr.  Ehr  ichman, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  think  the  Amerl  can  peo- 
ple would,  also.  This  country  does  lot  need 
an  elected  monarchy. 

Before  addreeslng  myself  to  my  o^n  antl- 
Impoundment  bill,  I  would  want  Ut  discuss 
antl-lmpoundment  bills  and  flacal  "esponal- 
blllty  m  general. 

The  antl-lmpoundment  measure!  we  are 
considering  are  not  an  endorsement  that  the 
Congress  Intends  to  spend  excess  vely  for 
every  proposal  made.  Clearly,  antl-U  npound- 
ment  and  high  Federal  spending  3  not  a 
cause-and-effect  situation. 

The  authorization  and  approprlatK  ms  proc- 
ess of  the  Congress  and  the  will  of  1  he  Con- 
gress determines  the  levels  of  spending.  Once 
that  will  has  been  worked.  It  represents  the 
will  of  the  people. 

In  the  same  manner  that  we  are  respon- 
sible for  constitutional  govemmeni  on  Im- 
poxmdment  matters,  we  are  responsible  for 
a  sane  fiscal  policy. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  quesilon  fac- 
ing the  Congress  Is  how  It  will  control 
spending  I  must  say  that  this  qu  sstlon  Is 
equally  as  Important  as  the  Impoundment 
question.  Congress  must  be  able  tc  control 
Its  spending.  Hopef uUy  and  prayerf i  Uly,  this 
session  wUl  see  us  do  something  at  out  this 
question.  In  the  meantime.  If  we  a«  to  pre- 
serve this  Republic,  we  must  preesrve  our 
right  to  spend. 

To  wed  antl-lmpoundment  to  irrespon- 
sible spending  Is  a  shot-gun  marrla  ^. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  turn  to  th«  sf>ectfic 
proposal  that  I  have  made  to  restcre  equal 
power  to  the  Congress. 

There  has  been  general  confuslc  n  as  to 
the  differences  between  the  variois  antl- 
lmpoundment  bills  that  have  been  i  roposed. 

The  bill  that  I  Introduced,  In  close  coop- 
eration with  Congressmen  William  Ford 
(Michigan),  Paul  Sarbanes  (Maryland),  and 
Michael  Harrington  (Massachusetts!,  has  a 
long  history. 

The  bill  was  originally  Introduce*  I  by  our 
former  colleague  WlUlam  Anderson  i  Tennes- 
see) In  the  92nd  Congress.  I  Jolnel  nearly 
one-hundred  and  fifty  Members  of  tl  le  House 
who  co-sponsored  the  Anderson  bill 

This  bill  was  nearly  Identical  to  the  one 
introduced  by  Senator  Sam  Ervln.  The  bill 
on  the  Senate  aide  had  50  Senat*  trial  co- 
sponsors. 

Senator  Ervln's  bill  was  orlglnall5  drafted 
after  four  years  of  study  of  the  litip)o\ind- 
ment  question  by  the  Senate  Subcc  tnmlttee 
on  the  Separation  of  Powers. 

This  study  Included  public  hearings  In 
1971. 

On  July  22,  1972,  I  offered  an  abl  revlated 
version  of  the  bUl  as  a  floor  amendment  to 
the  appropriations  bill  for  the  Treaiury,  the 
Postal  Service,  and  General  Government 
purposes.  My  amendment  was  ml  td  non- 
germane. 

Four  days  later,  I  reserved  a  Special  Order 
for  one  hour  of  general  debate  on  tlie  grow- 
ing powers  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  During  my  remarks  that  d4y  I  dis- 
cussed fully  what  the  Anderson.  Plclle,  et  al, 
antl-lmpoundm«nt  bUl  was  about. 
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The  Plckle-Pord-Sarbanes-Harrlngton  bill 
differs  from  the  Mahon  antl-lmpoundment 
measiire  In  two  major  respects. 

First,  under  our  bill,  the  Impoundment 
message  Is  placed  Immediately  on  the  House 
and  Senate  calendars,  without  being  referred 
to  any  Congressional  Committee.  Under  the 
Mahon  bill  the  Impoundment  matter  Is  re- 
ferred to  the  Appropriations  Committee  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress. 

The  second  difference  Is  under  our  bUl 
the  Congress  must  approve  the  Impound- 
ment for  It  to  take  effect  for  longer  than 
60  days.  Under  the  Mahon  bill,  the  Congress 
must  disapprove  the  lm.poundment  for  It  not 
to  take  effect  for  longer  than  60  days. 

These  are  the  two  major  differences,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  before  going  Into  what  I 
think  about  these  differences,  I  want  to  re- 
peat a  statement  that  I  have  made  time  and 
time  again. 

I  have  listened  to  all  Ideas.  If  this  Com- 
mittee believes  other  approaches  will  better 
suit  the  Job  than  mine,  I  will  listen.  Let  me 
state  firmly  that  I  place  working  to  get  some- 
thing that  will  pass  both  Houses  of  Congress 
above  being  buUheaded  for  my  bill  only. 

I  still  stand  by  this  statement. 

In  this  spirit,  I  offer  a  compromise  to  the 
Committee  between  my  bill  and  the  Mahon 
measure. 

I  cannot  say  that  all  my  colleagues  who  co- 
signed  my  bill  will  Join  with  me  In  this  com- 
promise proposal.  I  do  believe  the  majority 
will,  because  we  have  discussed  this  matter 
thoroughly.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  Com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  will  approve  my  pro- 
posal. 

My  proposal  Is  this: 

( 1 )  Allow  the  Impoundment  message  to  be 
referred  to  the  Appropriations  Committee; 
and  require  the  Committee  to  report  a  res- 
olution on  the  message  within  30  calendar 
days  after  receiving  the  President's  message. 

(2)  State  that  the  Impoundment  Is  to 
cease  within  90  days  If  the  Congress  does  not 
approve  the  lmp)oundment,  or  the  impound- 
ment as  recommended  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee, 

In  brief,  I  am  willing  to  give  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  the  Jurisdiction  on  the 
Impoundment  messages.  The  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  represents  the  55  most 
knowledgeable  Members  on  appropriations  in 
the  House.  Furthermore,  this  Committee  Is 
led  by  a  most  distinguished  Chairman,  the 
Honorable  George  Mahon  of  Texas. 

This  Committee  could  sniff  out  the  real 
thrust  of  the  Executive  Branch's  action.  In 
doing  so,  it  could  go  into  each  nook  and 
cranny  of  appropriations  pipelines,  and  share 
its  findings  with  the  other  Members. 

I  concede  that  the  original  bUl  that  I  pro- 
posed did  not  do  this. 

On  the  second  point,  I  must  stand  by  my 
original  belief  that  the  Congress  must  ap- 
prove an  impoundment  before  it  is  effective 
over  a  great  length  of  time. 

Let  us  look  closely  at  what  Is  involved 
legislatively  with  thla  antl-lmpoundment 
procedure. 

The  Congnjsa  appropriates  monies.  The 
President  signs  the  appropriations  Into  law — 
he  makes  It  the  law  of  the  land. 

Then  the  Executive  Branch  Impounds  the 
money.  In  short,  the  Executive  nullifies  a 
law,  or  part  of  a  law. 

To  say  that  the  Congress,  by  doing  noth- 
ing, allows  a  law  to  be  nullified  by  Executive 
fiat  is  a  gross  abdication  of  Congressional  au- 
thority. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  have  the  Congress 
approve  an  Impoundment  Is  requiring  the 
Congress  to  do  no  more  than  pass  a  modified 
appropriations  bill. 

Another  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  that  the 
Impoundment  matter,  going  to  the  heart  of 
Constitutional  balance  between  the  Execu- 
tive and  Legislative  branches,  should  not  be 
left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  one  Committee. 

Also,   the  majority   party,   or   a  majority 


clique  on  a  Committee  by  holding  an  im- 
poundment message  up  could  dictate  the 
course  on  this  all-lmpcotant  miatter  of  bal- 
ance between  Congress  and  the  Executive. 

I  feel  that  In  the  final  analysis  the  whole 
Congress  should  pass  Judgment  on  the  im- 
poundment. 

Before  concluding,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
point  out  that  113  Members  of  Congress  are 
co-sponsors  of  the  Plckle-Ford-Sarbanes- 
Harrington  bill,  Including  five  members  of 
this  Rules  Committee, 

The  approach  I  offer  today,  I  feel,  com- 
bines the  best  of  the  Mahon  bill  with  the 
best  of  the  Plckle-Pord-Sarbanes-Harrlngton 
bill. 

I  submit  to  the  Committee  a  suggested 
draft  of  such  an  approach. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  the  Con- 
gress say  to  our  countrymen,  "The  93d 
Congress  again  made  the  United  States  a 
country  of  government  by  the  people,  a  gov- 
ernment of  three  equal  branches." 

A  greater  gift  we  could  not  give  to  this 
country  as  we  approach  our  aooth  anniver- 
sary. 

We  all  know  the  old  story  about  the  lady 
who  cornered  Ben  Franklin  as  be  emerged 
from  the  Constitutional  Convention  ait  Phil- 
adelphia. 

"What  do  we  have.  Sir,  a  monarchy  or  a 
Republic,"  she  asked. 

"A  Republic,"  replied  Dr.  PrankUn,  "if  you 
can  keep  it." 

Let  us  keep  the  Republic. 


SUCCESS  OF  DUBUQUE  FLOODWALL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Danielson).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Culver)  Is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Mississippi  River  in  Iowa  reached 
one  of  the  highest  flood  crests  since  rec- 
ords have  been  kept.  I  do  not  rise  today, 
however,  to  seek  Federal  help  in  miti- 
gating the  effects  of  a  natural  disaster, 
but  rather  to  call  attention  to  and  to 
thank  the  House  for  its  role  in  prevent- 
ing a  disaster.  The  new  floodwalls  In 
Dubuque  and  Guttenberg,  built  in  part 
with  Federal  funds,  performed  their 
tasks  perfectly  and  kept  those  cities  dry. 

It  is  rare  that  we  have  such  a  clear 
opportunity  to  see  immediate  results 
from  a  project,  and  I  think  it  Is  instruc- 
tive to  reflect  on  our  successes  as  well  as 
our  failures.  Therefore,  I  would  like  to 
call  your  attention  to  some  facts  about 
these  floodwalls  and  the  flood  that  did 
not  happen. 

The  initial  planning  grant  for  the 
Dubuque  floodwall  was  made  in  fiscal 
year  1964  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. Additional  grants  were  made  for 
planning  and  construction  In  each  suc- 
ceeding year  until  1973,  when  a  total  of 
nearly  $11  million  in  Federal  funds  had 
been  Invested  in  the  project.  This  amount 
was  augmented  by  well  over  a  million 
dollars  of  local  funds. 

The  total  Federal  contribution  only 
tells  part  of  the  story,  however,  since  the 
timely  completion  of  the  floodwall  last 
year  is  what  prevented  substantial  flood 
damage  this  year.  On  two  occasions,  tes- 
timony by  Dubuque  city  ofilcials  resulted 
in  an  Increase  In  the  funds  aUotted  to 
the  project.  In  fiscal  year  1967.  accord- 
ing to  a  Corps  of  Engineers  oflBcial  in 
Rock  Island,  the  $145,000  proposed  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  increased 
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to  $250,000  following  their  testimony. 
And  in  fiscal  year  1970  their  testimony 
resulted  in  an  Increase  in  construction 
funds  for  that  year  from  $1.6  million  to 
$2.1  million,  even  though  the  President 
had  declared  a  75 -percent  reduction  in 
contract  awards.  Without  these  funding 
increases  to  accelerate  the  project  at 
these  crucial  stages,  the  floodwall  would 
not  yet  be  completed  and  Dubuque  to- 
day would  be  shoveling  mud  out  of  its 
homes  and  businesses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  Du- 
buque floodwall  is  an  excellent  example 
of  a  soimd  Investment  of  the  taxpayers' 
dollars.  Constructed  at  a  total  cost  of  $12 
million,  the  floodwall  prevented  a  flood 
in  its  first  year  that  would  have  caused 
an  estimated  $19  million  damage.  I 
would  like  to  quote  from  an  article  in 
the  Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald,  written 
2  days  before  the  flood's  crest  last  Fri- 
day: 

It  is  startling  to  think  what  Dubuque 
would  be  like  this  spring  without  Its  dike  as 
floodwaters  Inch  toward  an  expected  22-foot 
crest  on  Friday.  As  food  for  thought.  City 
Engineer  John  White  has  some  Interesting 
statistics. 

Accordtog  to  White,  the  Mississippi  River 
today.  If  It  were  not  for  the  floodwall,  would 
have  a  west  bank  along  South  Main  Street, 
the  East  Fourth  Street-Central  Avenue  mter- 
sectlon  along  Elm  Street  all  the  way  north 
to  22nd  and  Knlest  streets. 

Celotex,  Caradco  and  the  Dubuque  Pack- 
ing Co.  would  be  shut  down,  not  to  mention 
all  industries  and  businesses  east  of  them. 
Homes  of  "Flats"  residents  and  some  Wash- 
ington Street  neighborhood  dwellers  would 
have  water  and  muck  lapping  at  the  founda- 
tions Sewers  would  be  backing  up  all  over 
the  city. 

In  Guttenberg,  the  situation  is  similar. 
The  floodwall  there  cost  about  $2!/2  mil- 
lion, and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  esti- 
mates that  this  year  alone  It  prevented 
a  million  dollars  in  property  damage  and 
cleanup  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Dubuque 
and  Guttenberg  are  profoundly  grateful 
for  the  assistance  which  has  helped  to 
build  their  floodwall,  and  I  want  to  par- 
ticularly thank  the  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  the  Public 
Works  Committee  for  their  support.  The 
gratitude  of  the  people  in  Dubuque  and 
Guttenberg,  and  the  evidence  of  the 
sound  investment  the  U.S.  Government 
made  in  helping  to  fund  these  projects, 
indicate  to  me  the  importance  of  rapid 
completion  of  a  similar  project  in  the 
city  of  Clinton. 

The  Mississippi  crested  at  20  feet  in 
Clinton  last  Saturday — 4  feet  above  flood 
stage— for  the  seventh  worst  flood  in 
Clinton's  history.  Emergency  flood  pro- 
tection constructed  in  1969  prevented  an 
estimated  $7  million  in  damage  this  year, 
but  the  project  is  not  complete  and  the 
city  is  incurring  major  flood  prevention 
costs;  $300,000  is  in  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers fiscal  1974  budget  for  construc- 
tion, and  completion  of  the  project  for 
Clinton  is  scheduled  in  1977.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  Dubuque  and  Guttenberg 
floodwalls  in  preventing  any  damage  dur- 
ing this  year's  high  water  should  be  a 
sufficient  stimulus  to  us  to  insure  ade- 
Quate  funding  and  prompt  completion 
of  the  Clinton  project. 

CXIX 640— Part  8 


Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Boland). 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  hear  of  the  success  of  the 
Dubuque  and  Guttenberg  floodwalls,  in 
preventing  major  floods  this  spring,  but 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  neglected 
to  mention  his  own  important  role  In 
securing  adequate,  and  timely  Federal 
funding  for  these  projects.  In  flscal  year 
1967  and  again  in  1970.  when  economy 
measures  and  competing  priorities  re- 
sulted in  reduced  allocations,  it  was  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  who  testified  and 
arranged  for  city  oflBcials  to  testify  in  ad- 
ministrative hearings  on  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  budget.  It  was  also  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  who  worked  for  these 
projects  from  the  day  he  came  to  Con- 
gress In  1965,  the  year  of  the  worst  flood 
in  the  history  of  the  upper  Mississippi, 
until  they  were  completed  last  year.  In 
1967,  at  his  invitation,  I  toured  some  of 
the  areas  which  had  been  flooded  and  I 
saw  the  need  for  those  projects.  This 
firsthand  experience  enabled  me  to  urge 
favorable  action  on  these  projects  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Credit  is  obviously  due  to  the  cities  of 
EHibuque  and  Guttenberg  and  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  but  the  record  would 
be  incomplete  if  it  did  not  include  refer- 
ence to  the  tireless  efforts  of  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well.  He  has  been  remarkably 
persuasive  and  effective  in  convincing  us 
of  the  need  to  accelerate  the  timetable 
for  these  flood  control  projects.  His  dedi- 
cated work  has  saved  not  only  millions 
of  dollars  but  insured  the  safety  of 
coimtless  lives,  and  he  is  to  be  com- 
mended  for  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  wish  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much  for  his  kind  remarks 
and  once  again  say  to  him  how  extremely 
grateful  we  all  are  for  his  invaluable  help 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


APPROPRIATIONS  AND 
MANPOWER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  Wyatt)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Fed- 
eral forests  which  collectively  contain  58 
percent  of  the  Nation's  standing  saw- 
timber  inventory,  are  not  being  inten- 
sively managed  for  lack  of  funds  and 
manpower.  Average  current  receipts  for 
timber  sold  under  Federal  contracts  are 
more  than  four  times  greater  than  tim- 
ber management  costs.  Yet  these  pro- 
ceeds are  not  returned  in  full  to  the 
agencies  which  manage  the  timber, 
notably  the  Forest  Service  and  Bureau 
of  Land  Management. 

Instead,  timber  sale  proceeds  are  f  un- 
neled  into  the  general  fund  and  reappro- 
priated  annually  by  the  Congress.  Fund- 
ing requests  of  the  managing  agencies 
are  further  subject  to  the  whims  and 
domination  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

If  we  are  to  Increase  the  output  of  our 


Federal  forests  on  a  sustained  basis,  we 
simply  must  find  a  way  to  inject  stability 
into  the  financing  of  our  Federal  timber 
management  agencies.  And  the  most  de- 
pendable solution  is  through  new  legis- 
lation. 

We  must  provide  the  Forest  Service 
and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  with 
sufficient  dollars  en  an  assured  basis  to 
bring  their  reforestation  programs  into 
line  with  their  timber  sale  programs.  It 
is  a  national  disgrace  that  nearly  5  mil- 
lion acres  of  our  Federal  forests,  a  price- 
less national  heritage,  are  lying  fallow 
for  lack  of  enough  money  and  manpower 
to  establish  new  forests. 

Large  industrial  landholders  cannot 
and  will  not  permit  similar  conditions  to 
prevail  and  are  the  leaders  in  the  field  of 
intensive  forest  management.  It  is  time 
that  the  Federal  Government  adopts  a 
similar  philosophy  and  that  we  come  to 
regard  management  of  Federal  forests 
as  an  Investment  in  the  future. 


LEGISLATION  FOR  LOWER  COST 
HOUSING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Blackburn)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Bob  Wilson)  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  which  will 
eliminate  building  code  and  imion  work 
rule  restrictions  on  the  use  of  industrial- 
ized building  products  in  federally  as- 
sisted and  subsidized  housing  programs. 

The  prospective  home  buyer  is  faced 
with  construction  costs  spiraling  at  a  rate 
greater  than  10  percent  per  year.  The 
recent  curtailment  of  housing  subsidy 
programs  will  increase  his  outlay  even 
more.  Now  more  than  ever,  we  must 
find  the  means  to  drastically  cut  con- 
struction costs.  Many  experts  say  a  prime 
method  is  through  wider  use  of  prefab- 
ricated and  preassembled  construction 
products.  However,  testimony  last  year 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  confirms  that 
restrictive  union  work  rules  and  out- 
moded building  code  provisions,  the 
later  often  union  instigated,  continue  to 
hamstring  efforts  to  employ  such  indus- 
trialized building  techniques. 

By  inclusion  of  provisions  In  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreements,  the  building 
trades  unions  have  assured  themselves 
that  they  will  not  have  to  handle  or  in- 
stall specific  products  or  materials  or 
if  they  do,  that  they  will  be  paid  repara- 
tions. Although  Congress  intended  to  out- 
law such  conduct  in  the  Taft-Hartley 
and  Landrum-Griffin  Acts,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  and  the  courts 
have  limited  the  effectiveness  of  the 
congressional  intent. 

Building  codes  also  restrict  the  use  of 
modem  construction  technology.  As 
pointed  out  in  the  1967  Battelle  Memo- 
rial Institute  Research  Report  for  the 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment, AFL-CIO,  patchwork  building 
codes  discourage  volume  production  that 
could  be  obtained  from  serving  a  wide 
geographic  area. 
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As  a  member  of  the  Subc ): 
Housing.  I  proposed  a  measiire 
the  bill  I  introduce  today 
committee  consideration  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban 
of  1972.  It  is  the  outgrowt^i 
tion  proposed  by  the  gen 
California  (Mr.  Bob  Wilson) 
and  92d  Congresses.  I  want 
my  colleague  for  his  contiduing 
in  behalf  of  low-cost  housin  ? 
citizens  and  for  his  assistance 
preparation  of  this  bill. 

The  basic  elements  of  my 

First,  through  a  civil  coi^rt 
a  Federal  or  State  court, 
including  a  builder,  a  cont^-actor 
manufacturer  may  prevent 
ment  of  any  local  code,  law, 
work  rule  that  restricts  his 
techniques  or  materials  in 
assisted  housing  program, 
a  governmental  agency  is 

Second,  the  remedy  does 
the  restrictive  code  or  worl; 
required  to  protect  the  healtl  i 
working  or  living  condltiors 
the  person  invoking  this  exception 
show  by  a  preponderance 
dence:  first,  that  the  restraint 
sary  to  assure  safe  and  healthful 
ing  conditions,  and  second, 
fabricated  product  fails  to 
assurance.  In  placing  the  biujden 
on  the  person  invoking  the 
safety  exception,  I  have 
proposal  I  presented  to  the 
tee  last  year.  In  doing  so,  I 
nated     a     provision 
designated  testing  and  standard 
agencies.  Now  my  bill  will 
administrative  duties  of 
no  way  that  my  bill  could 
adoption  of  national  building 

Third,  the  court  may 
or  preventive  relief  and 
though  damages  may  not 
against  a  local  govemmenta  [ 

Fourth,  the  safety  and 
and  all  other  questions  under 
will  be  decided  by  a  State 
court  in  the  locality. 

There  are  few  more  sigrificant 
sumer  issues  today  than  pro  ading 
cost  housing  to  all  America:  is 
tlcularly  those  in  the  middle 
income  groups.  The  Department 
merce  Technical  Advisory 
on  Housing  Technology  reported 
1970  over  10  million  families 
in  unacceptable  conditions 
meet  this  need  a  production 
million  units  per  year  is  n(eded 
decade  of  the  1970's.  This  is 
of  65  percent  over  the  annua  1 
rate  of  the  previous  10  year ; 

Meeting  the  needs  of  tlie 
sumer  at  a  price  he  can  pay 
the  same  time  overburdening 
payer  with  increasing  Fed(Tal 
subsidies,  is  an  almost  imsqlvable 
lem.  My  bill  will  allow  the 
most  modem  building  tec 
products,  and,  thus,  offers  a 
tlon. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows 
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H.R.  6303 
A  bill  to  promote  the  utilization  of  improved 
technology  In  federally  assisted  housing 
projects  and  to  Increase  productivity  In 
order  to  meet  our  national  housing  goals, 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  any 
provision  or  requirement  In  any  building 
code  or  other  local  law  or  ordinance,  or  In 
any  contract  or  agreement,  or  any  practice 
or  other  restrain  which  Interferes  with  or 
restricts  the  use  of  new  or  Improved  tech- 
niques, methods,  or  materials  or  the  use  of 
preassembled  products  In  connection  with 
any  development,  construction,  rehabilita- 
tion, or  maintenance  activity  assisted  vmder 
any  program  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall  be 
unlawful  with  respect  to  such  activity;  Pro- 
vided, That  nothing  contained  In  this  para- 
graph (a)  shall  be  construed  to  make  unlaw- 
ful any  such  provision,  requirement,  prac- 
tice or  restraint  If  it  Is  shown  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  (1)  that  such 
provision,  requirement,  practice  or  restraint 
is  necessary  to  assure  safe  and  healthful 
working  or  living  conditions  and  (2)  that 
such  technique,  method,  material  or  product 
falls  to  assure  such  safe  and  healthful  work- 
ing or  living  conditions. 

(b)  Any  person  who  Is  aggrieved  because 
of  any  provision  or  requirement  in  any 
building  code  or  other  local  law  or  ordinance, 
or  because  of  any  contract,  agreement,  prac- 
tice, or  other  restraint  unlawful  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  Act  may  bring  a  civil 
action  In  any  appropriate  United  States  dis- 
trict court  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  and  without  regard  to  the 
amount  in  controversy,  or  In  any  appropriate 
State  or  local  court  of  general  Jurisdiction  to 
obtain  equitable  or  preventive  relief  for  viola- 
tions of  this  section,  or  for  appropriate  dam- 
ages, and  may  request  such  relief,  or  enter 
a  claim  for  such  damages,  In  any  court  when- 
ever relevant  In  cotmectlon  with  a  defense 
to,  or  counterclaim  In,  any  suit  or  action 
brought  against  such  person  in  that  court, 
except  that  damages  shaU  not  be  awarded 
where  the  person  bringing  the  action  under 
this  section  is  aggrieved  by  reason  of  any 
provision  or  requirement  In  any  building  code 
or  other  local  law  or  ordinance. 


PRIVATE  PENSIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  ,  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
March  23,  I  had  the  privilege  of  being 
present  at  Field  Hearings  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee's  Pension  Task  Force.  Serving 
both  as  a  witness  and,  by  leave  of  the 
chairman,  as  a  guest  member  of  the  com- 
mittee panel,  I  believe  the  work  of  this 
committee  is  particularly  important,  as 
evidenced  by  the  valuable  testimony 
taken  from  a  number  of  witnesses.  I  es- 
pecially want  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  Task  Force,  Mr.  Dent,  for  his  ef- 
forts and  would  add  that  the  hearings 
demonstrated  to  me  even  more  forcefully 
the  need  for  strong  remedial  action  in 
the  field  of  private  pensions. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  we  have 
witnessed  a  growing,  and  Intensive  con- 
cern by  the  public  and  the  Congress  over 
the  problems  of  living  in  retirement  In 
America.  Stories  In  the  media  and  con- 


gressional hearings  have  dramatized  the 
dlflScultles  of  living  on  a  fixed  income 
when  the  costs  of  necessities  skyrocket 
dally. 

This  is  just  part  of  the  picture  which 
details  the  difficulty  of  life  for  the  aged. 
As  a  former  member  of  the  Special  Stud- 
ies Subcommittee  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  I  came  to  view 
firsthand  many  of  the  shortcomings  and 
inconsistencies  of  the  programs,  and 
forms  of  aid,  which  Government  has  cre- 
ated to  help  our  elderly.  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  many  of  these  efforts  are 
inadequate,  and  for  this  reason,  I  have 
offered  legislation  to  create  a  select  com- 
mittee on  the  problems  of  the  aging  so 
that  the  House  can  focus  more  effectively 
and  intelligently  on  the  problems  of  aging 
and  their  legislative  solutions.  I  recog- 
nize, however,  that  the  landscape  is  not 
totally  bleak. 

In  the  last  3  years  Congress  has  fo- 
cused attention  on  social  security  legis- 
lation, and  granted  a  substantial  boost, 
totalling  45  percent  to  20  million  re- 
cipients. Today  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
growing  controversy  over  private  pen- 
sions, which  cover  30  million  of  the  more 
than  80  million  Americans  now  in  the 
work  force.  Private  pension  trust  funds 
today  aggregate  $153  billion  and  pay 
out  annually  an  average  of  $1,600  to 
about  5^4  million  recipients.  The  ques- 
tion then  is  why  is  there  a  growing  con- 
troversy over  pensions,  both  private  and 
federal?  The  reason  Is  that  neither  social 
security  nor  private  pensions  provide 
most  Americans  the  income  security  they 
have  every  right  to  expect  after  long 
years  of  work.  Since  last  year  Congress 
passed  social  security  legislation,  there 
is  little  chance  for  more  legislation  this 
year,  particularly  when  new  changes 
would  result  in  increased  taxes.  The 
thrust,  quite  properly,  will  be  in  the  area 
of  private  pensions,  where  the  problems 
are  not  being  solved  in  the  marketplace 
of  American  commerce  and  industry.  The 
testimony  presented  by  witnesses  in 
Pittsburgh  and  around  the  country  indi- 
cates a  serious  problem  overdue  for 
remedy,  but  a  look  at  the  future  gives  an 
even  clearer  picture  and  justification  for 
action  at  the  soonest  possible  moment. 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  becoming  an 
older  America  where  every  day  4,500 
Americans  celebrate  their  65th  birthday. 
For  the  first  time  the  average  age  of  our 
population  is  increasing,  not  decreasing, 
and  it  is  doing  so  with  surprising  rapid- 
ity considering  the  vast  numbers  in- 
volved. In  part  this  is  due  to  the  drop  in 
the  birth  rate,  in  part  due  to  advances  in 
medicine  that  enable  us  to  live  longer 
and  enjoy  it  more. 

But  even  this  trend  does  not  fully 
reveal  the  tremendous  rate  at  which 
Americans  are  retiring  from  the  -vork- 
force.  This  is  no  longer  a  question  of 
reaching  the  ma^ic  age  of,  say,  65.  The 
retirement  age  is  moving  down  to  62. 
and  even  55  in  some  pension  plans.  Civil 
servants,  the  military,  not  to  mention 
congressmen,  can  claim  a  substantial  re- 
tirement stipend  after  25  or  20  years  of 
service. 

Less  job  satisfaction  and  added  frus- 
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tratlons  at  work  are  sadly  becoming  an 
accepted  fact  of  life.  There  are  pressures 
to  ease  people  out  of  jobs  to  create  posi- 
tions for  yoimger  people  pushing  up, 
and  obstacles  to  continuing  work  even  to 
able-bodied  and  experienced  men  and 
women.  There  is  a  youth  culture  and 
prejudice  against  a  fullness  of  years.  Just 
living  in  the  1970's,  husthng  to  beat  the 
traffic,  struggling  to  make  ends  meet 
and  somehow  make  the  next  mortgage 
payment  or  son's  tuition  payment  make 
life  more  demanding  and,  let  us  face  it, 
more  tiring,  too. 

The  result  of  these  trends  and  forces 
Is  to  accelerate  people  at  ever  increasing 
numbers  into  retirement. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  costs  of  be- 
ing retired  are  rising  steadily.  Inflation 
is  rampant  today  and  those  now  on  fixed 
incomes  know  just  what  a  toll  it  exacts. 
As  the  standard  of  living  of  our  Nation 
Improves  yearly  by  the  rate  that  wages 
and  productivity  gain  on  inflation,  so 
also  Increase  the  needs  of  retired  people 
and  the  amount  of  income  they  need  to 
maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living. 

But  perhaps  most  critical  of  all  to  the 
retired  person  is  the  cost  of  good  health 
and  combating  the  illnesses  that  afflict 
us  all  as  we  grow  older.  In  recent  years, 
no  cost  has  escalated  more  rapidly  than 
that  for  health  care.  Even  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  medicare,  the  elderly  person 
today  still  spends  the  same  proportion 
of  his  income  on  medical  care  as  in  1965 
before  medicare  was  enacted.  As  we  de- 
velop new  and  more  expensive  means  to 
secure  good  health  while  living  longer, 
we  can,  once  again,  expect  compounded 
demands  on  the  incomes  of  retired  per- 
sons. 

The  Job  of  Congress  Is  then  to  develop 
and  pass  legislation  making  private  pen- 
sions sounder,  fairer,  and  more  respon- 
sive and  broader  in  their  coverage  to 
meet  these  evolving  challenges  that  I 
have  just  mentioned.  But  equally  im- 
portant, your  job  is  to  remedy  the  in- 
equities and  vagaries  of  a  system  whose 
shortcomings  are  becoming  clearer  in  the 
growing  body  of  evidence  that  builds 
almost  dally. 

Some  companies  fail,  leaving  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  employees  with  little  or 
no  coverage  to  show  for  the  years  they 
worked.  This  has  certainly  been  the  case 
with  Studebaker  employees  and  those 
laid  off  by  the  Perm  Central  Railroad. 

In  other  cases,  funds  are  mismanaged 
by  scandalous  and  imethlcal  practices 
of  speculating  In  the  stock  market,  or 
using  the  pension  funds  for  the  admin- 
istration of  union  functions. 

Some  employees  are  fired  before  their 
pension  fimds  are  vested  as  a  way  of 
saving  the  company  money. 

Employees  change  jobs  voluntarily,  or 
because  of  involuntary  conditions  such 
as  a  bad  job,  a  poor  supervisor,  or  dan- 
gerous working  conditions. 

While  there  are  many  problems  to  be 
addressed,  I  would  like  to  focus  on  a  list 
of  five  key  problems  that  I  believe  must 
be  solved  above  all. 

( 1 )     VESTING 

Vesting  is  probably  the  single  most 
troublesome  item  for  the  retired  Amer- 


ican worker  today.  It  is  the  promise  of 
security  for  the  worker  who  has  labored 
for  a  company  for  years  and  who  has 
participated  in  its  pension  plans  and 
who  has  the  right  and  the  expectation 
that  he  will  draw  a  pension  when  he  re- 
tires. Today's  odds  are  against  his  receiv- 
ing pension  beneflts.  Under  present 
practices,  only  one-third  to  one-half  of 
the  30  million  people  who  currently 
participate  in  private  plans  can  expect  to 
receive  the  beneflts  the  contributions 
were  supposed  to  assure  for  them.  This  is 
despite  the  fact  that  three-quarters  of 
these  people  are  enrolled  in  plans  which 
permit  vesting. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this?  The  pro- 
visions of  vesting  vary  from  plan  to  plan. 
Only  1  percent  of  the  private  pension 
plans  in  force  today  permit  vesting  be- 
fore 5  years  of  service;  about  35  percent 
permit  vesting  from  5  to  10  years;  an- 
other 30  percent  require  from  11  to  15 
years,  which  means  that  as  many  as 
one-third  of  the  plans  require  16  years 
or  more  for  vesting. 

The  picture  varies  from  Industry  to  in- 
dustry, from  imion  to  union.  In  this 
highly  mobile  society,  some  Industries 
operate  on  a  boom  to  bust  schedule  so 
that  layoffs  and  early  terminations  may 
destroy  the  chance  to  vest  pension  in- 
come. For  example,  of  the  50,957  em- 
ployees who  left  the  A  &  P  before  re- 
tirement, fully  37,461  forfeited  all  rights 
to  any  pension  benefits.  And  what  is 
more  many  people  find  themselves  short- 
changed when  their  industry  fails  or 
when  there  are  large  scale  layoffs  as  is 
the  case  In  defense-oriented  and  aero- 
space Industries. 

The  present  vesting  provisions  reward 
the  long-term  and  higher  paid  employees 
with  the  payments  of  those  who  went  on 
to  other  jobs.  It  seems  to  me  that  early 
vesting  is  highly  desirable  and  should  be 
achieved  within  a  reasonable  number  of 
years  of  initial  employment,  or  a  com- 
bination of  age  and  employment  years. 

(2)     DISCLOSURE 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  companies  will 
have  to  tell  employees  and  Government 
more  about  the  way  their  pensions  work 
and  are  administered.  We  can  no  longer 
abide  the  confusion  and  despair  that  re- 
sults from  misunderstandings  about  pen- 
sion shortcomings,  nor  can  we  tolerate 
the  unethical  or  even  highly  question- 
able activities  of  pension  administrators. 
Their  investment  activities  need  to  be 
watched  closely  by  plan  participants  as 
well  as  by  corporate  shareholders  and  the 
Government. 

The  present  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans 
Disclosure  Act  is  sufficiently  general  as 
to  be  useless  in  pinpointing  misconduct. 
What  proves  the  point  Is  the  number  of 
classic  cases  of  imion  and  corporate  mis- 
use of  the  trust  they  hold  in  employees' 
pension  funds,  and  the  slow  response  in 
tracking  down  these  abuses.  Unquestion- 
ably, some  funds,  and  their  uses,  need 
watching. 

(3)     FXTNS    MANAGEMENT 

The  impact  of  $153  billion  In  pension 
funds  on  the  securities  market  carmot 
be  Ignored  by  Government.  There  should 


be  concern  not  only  for  the  protection 
of  investors,  but  primarily  for  men  and 
women  who  will  have  to  rely  on  the 
soundness  of  pension  fimds  that  will  be 
their  lifeline  in  retirement. 


(4)     REINSUHANCE 

Vested  pensions  should  be  guaranteed 
through  relnsiu-ance  against  any  plan 
termination  which  leaves  fimds  bankrupt 
and  their  pensioners  stranded  on  a 
moimd  of  financial  hardship. 

( 5 )     PORTABIl.rrY 

The  question  of  portability  goes  to  the 
heart  of  employment  practices  in  the 
United  States.  The  tune  honored  prin- 
ciple of  holding  down  one  job  for  a  life- 
time seems  to  be  going  the  way  of  living 
in  one  house  for  a  lifetime.  Americans  in 
the  1970's  look  for  better  opportimlties 
and  are  necessarily  employment  mobile 
to  achieve  them.  Although  few  yoimg 
people  in  their  20's  or  30's  concern  them- 
selves with  pension  rights,  it's  the  man 
in  his  40's  who  may  receive  his  most 
challenging  and  attractive  job  offer, 
who  has  to  consider  what  happens  to  his 
pension  if  he  changes  jobs.  As  a  result, 
he  may  choose  not  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity. Or  it  is  the  man  in  his  fifties 
whose  job  prospects  are  probably  less 
bright  who  is  forced  to  change  jobs — 
but  does  not  have  the  right  or  the  chance 
to  take  with  him  his  pension  credits. 

Clearly  we  have  to  develop  a  way  to 
Insure  that  a  man  who  vests  in  his  pen- 
sion does  not  lose  his  equity  If  he  changes 
jobs.  We  need  portability  as  a  means  of 
guaranteeing  the  future  of  retired  peo- 
ple. Although  by  no  means  the  only  al- 
ternative, an  early  and  fair  vesting  re- 
quirement is  one  of  the  surest  ways  to 
achieve  this  objective. 

In  considering  portability,  I  think  we 
have  to  be  frank  in  recognizing  there  is 
a  strong  body  of  feeling  in  a  number  of 
labor  imions  and  corporations  which 
holds  that  transfer  of  funds  to  other 
pension  plans  will  make  it  difficult  to 
continue  the  high  and  protective  pen- 
sions which  they  presently  offer  retired 
employees  and  prospective  retirees,  but 
I  am  confident  we  can  find  a  satisfactory 
solution  to  these  objections. 

If  we  can  achieve  these  five  main 
goals,  I  think  we  will  have  taken  a  giant 
step  in  assuring  the  future  security  of 
the  American  people,  and  we  will  be 
helping  to  restore  their  confidence  that 
Goverrmient  can  and  does  fill  a  vital  job 
as  watchdog  of  the  public  interest. 

In  closing,  I  would  add  a  note  of  cau- 
tion. Too  often  concepts  are  oversold 
and  in  trying  to  treat  problems  they  later 
lead  to  a  new  low  in  disillusionment.  To- 
day employees  pay  directly  only  $1.5  bil- 
lion of  the  $14  bllhon  contributed  to  pen- 
sion funds  in  their  name.  Reform  will  be 
costly,  and  either  the  present  level  of 
benefits  will  be  spread  thinner  across 
more  retirees,  or  today's  employees  will 
be  bargaining  less  for  an  increase  in  di- 
rect wages  and  more  for  a  contribution 
to  their  pension  fund  as  a  substantial 
part  of  their  wage  package.  Nonetheless, 
we  should  not  be  deterred  In  finding  or 
enacting  a  just  and  necessary  solution. 
We  must  pass  a  strong,  workable,  and 
responsible  pension  reform  bill. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  thj  gentle 
man  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  P'Neill) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  always 
a  pleasure  to  hear  that  oiu  former 
Speaker  John  McCormack  is  enjoying 
an  active  and  healthy  retirement,  and  I 
was  especially  pleased  to  read  a  recent 
account  of  the  Speaker's  appeajrance  at 
Medford  High  School  in  Massachusetts. 

From  a  news  story  by  Peter  Theroux, 
we  learn  that  the  Speaker  is  a>  tireless 
as  ever.  Mr.  Theroux  reports  in  i  he  Med- 
ford Daily  Mercury  that  John  McCor- 
mack stressed  the  continuing  ni  ed  for  a 
strong  legislative  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. "Therein"  he  told  the  iitudents, 
"lies  the  true  power  of  the  pe)ple  and 
the  democratic  spirit  of  the  country." 
How  true  and  timely  this  remin  ler  from 
our  friend  and  former  Speaker. 

I  know  John  McCormack's  f rli  ;nds  will 
be  interested  in  the  accoimt  of  his  ap- 
pearance in  Medford.  and  I  inc  ude  the 
article  at  this  point  in  the  Reord: 
[Prom  the  Medford  (Mass.)  Dally  Mercury] 
"Mr.    Speaker"   Big   Hit   at   Medford   High 
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(By  Peter  Theroux) 

Medford. — On      Tuesday 
School  students  had  the  chance  to 
ask  questions  of  John  W.  McCormai^ 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

He  spoke  at  Sounding  Board,  th€ 
at  MHS  whereby  several  times  a 
Thomas  Convery  presents  various 
or  Interesting  Individuals  or  groupjs 
past,  the  program  has  featured 
as  Hare  Krishna  groups,  opera 
pel    singers    and    musicians    from 
England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
and  also  sports  figures. 

Mr.    McCormack    appeared    for 
periods,  and  spoke  with  and  to  the 
answered    questions    and,    after 
hours,   talked   with   more   students 
members  and  local  politicians  who 
to  hear  him  speak. 

McCormack  has  had  a  long  etnd 
political  career.  He  has  held  electep 
for  51  years  of  his  life.  He  has 
eight  presidents  of  the  United  Stat^ 
tng,    CooUdge.    Hoover,    Roosevelt 
Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  Nixon). 

He  believes,  he  told   the  students 
exceedlnKl¥_5lrong  legislative  branc  h 
governH^it,  for  therein  lies  the  trpe 
of  th*  people  and  the  democratic 
the,«)untry.  He  Insists  that  the 

flclal )   branches  of  our  govemmeht 
to    never    Impound   or   threaten,   oi 
way  limit,  the  clout  of  the  legislative  i 

"The  Congress."  he  said,  "Is  for 
try." 

Pormer  Speaker  McCormack  also 
many  questions  from  the  students 
ulty  concerning  current  affairs  in 
ernment. 

One  student  asked  the  retired 
man's  opinion  of  amnesty  for  these 
fled  the  USA  rather  than  fight, 
replied  that  before  we  turn  our 
those  who  have  fled,  we  first  have 
oners  of  War  to  deal  with.  He 
Ueves  that  first  we  must  wait  unt(l 
fightlngmen   are   back  safe  here, 
decide  the  fate  of  those  who  are 
by  amnesty.  However,  he  reminded 
dents,  the  Issue  of  amnesty  is  not 
one  at  all,  for  there  are  several 
concerning  amnesty,  as  well  as 
regulations    that    face   the   ex- 
Sweden  and  Canada. 

Perhaps  the  Issues  which 
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moat  strongly  about  was  a  questioning  of 
the  significance  of  student  government,  and 
also  the  feasibility  of  Congress  wielding  real 
power  against  an  extremely  powerful  central 
executive  figure. 

McCormack  said  "absolutely  that  govern- 
ment of  all  sorts.  In  every  walk  of  life,  Is 
vitally  Important,  and  that  government  at 
high  schools,  and  this  includes  Student 
CouncUs  as  well  as  "reps",  are  the  very  roots 
of  a  democratic  society. 

"The  great  democratic  government  must 
have  factions  such  as  students  getting  to 
know  their  school  laws,  for  this  Is  the  springs, 
he  said.  McCormack  also  said  he  believes  Im- 
pUclty  In  the  democratic  system,  and  feels 
"absolutely"  that  the  government  can  both 
uphold  the  law  and  be  fair.  He  stressed  that 
faith,  from  legislators  as  well  as  citizens  and 
students.  Is  "wholly  necessary." 

At  the  end  of  the  period,  when  It  was  time 
for  the  students  to  return  to  their  classes, 
the  elder  statesman  was  greeted  with  a  thun- 
derous round  of  applause  from  all. 

He  stayed  a  bit  longer  than  planned,  after 
school  hours,  speaking  with  faculty  and  Med- 
ford officeholders  for  some  time,  before  end- 
ing the  day  with  his  return  home. 
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CONSUMER  REVOLT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Cotter),  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
first  called  for  a  nationwide  consumer 
revolt  on  March  1,  I  did  so  for  two 
reasons.  First.  I  believed  that  it  was  pos- 
sible— if  enough  people  observed  the 
April  1  through  7  meat  boycott — to  im- 
pact the  marketplace,  to  halt  the  absurd 
upward  spiral  of  food  costs.  Second,  I  be- 
lieved that  such  a  demonstration  of  con- 
sumer clout  would  generate  enough  heat 
in  Washington  to  force  the  administra- 
tion into  action. 

Today's  Wall  Street  Journal  contains 
three  stories  which  demonstrate  not  only 
the  market  clout  of  the  irate  consumer 
but  also  the  growing  political  muscle  of 
this  ad  hoc  consumer  movement. 

I  include  these  articles  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues: 
Live   Hoc   Prices   Drop   Record   $5   Per    100 

Pounds   at   Indianapolis;    Cattle   Quotes 

Decrease  $1  to  $2 

Live  hog  prices  tumbled  a  record  $5  per 
100  pounds  at  Indianapolis  and  $2  to  $4  at 
other   leading   marketing    terminals. 

Live  cattle  prices  dropped  $1  to  $2  per  100 
pounds. 

Brokers  said  the  wholesEile  beeif  trade 
showed  the  first  sign  of  genuine  weakness  In 
some  time  yesterday,  with  the  price  for 
choice  beef  falling  three  cents  a  pound  to 
68  cents.  Two  weeks  ago.  retailers  paid  a 
record  71  Vi  cents  for  supplies.  The  meat 
handlers  said  that  even  at  the  lower  prices, 
demand  remained  slow. 

The  wholesale  price  weakness  and  further 
sharp  declines  In  futures  markets  for  live 
animals  and  meat  products  continued  to  re- 
flect expanded  reports  of  consumer  boycotts 
and  curtailed  packer  operations;  packers 
don't  want  to  have  large  meat  stocks  on  hand 
If  next  week's  scheduled  widespread  boy- 
cotts are  effective. 

A  New  York  wholesaler  who  usually  handles 
three  boxcars  of  beef  weekly  said  he  ordered 
only  one  this  week  and  these  supplies  were 
moving  slowly.  He  feared  a  big  price  loss  If  he 
operated  with  larger  supplies  and  the  con- 
sumer resistance  prevailed.  Large  restaurants 
In  New  York  City  and  other  areas  started  to 
push  fish  and  other  nonred-meat  dishes,  meat 
handlers  said. 


Federally  inspected  packing  plants  proc- 
essed 208.000  head  of  cattle  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  21,000  less  than  a  week  earlier.  The 
632,000  hogs  slaughtered  was  down  frcnn  641,- 
000  In  last  week's  first  two  days. 

Farmers  shipped  32.100  hogs  to  the  11 
major  Midwestern  marketing  terminals  yes- 
terday, down  from  37,600  a  week  earlier  and 
48.300  a  year  before.  Liverstock  men  said 
that  even  the  reduced  supplies  could  only 
be  sold  at  sharply  lower  prices.  They  noted 
that  hog  prices  at  interior  markets  also  were 
sharply  reduced. 

Price  weakness  In  the  wholesale  pork  trade 
during  the  previous  four  or  five  sessions  at- 
tracted some  buyers.  Hams  needed  to  fill  the 
Easter  trade  sold  at  62  cents  a  pound,  up  li/^ 
cents  from  Tuesday.  With  chain  stores  featur- 
ing pork  loins,  some  buyers  wanted  to  replen- 
ish stocks  and  they  paid  64  cents  a  pound  for 
the  cut.  two  cents  more  than  Tuesday.  The 
price,  however,  was  still  16  cents  below  the 
record  a  month  ago. 

Live  hog  prices  yesterday  were  down  as 
much  as  $10  per  100  pounds  from  the  record 
two  weeks  ago. 

Chicago  cattle,  hogs,  pork  bellies,  soybean 
meal  and  soybeans  dropped  their  respective 
price  limits  when  trading  stairted  yesterday. 
As  the  day  progressed,  these  commodities 
recorded  extremely  nervous  price  movements. 
For  cattle,  live  hogs,  pork  bellies  and  soybean 
meal  it  was  the  third  day  of  limit  declines. 
For  soybeeuis  it  was  the  second  day  of  maxi- 
mum losses. 

However,  the  day  ended  with  prices  for  pork 
belly  futures  off  %  cent  to  up  Vi  cent  a  pound 
hogs  closed  up  %  cent  to  off  %  cent  a  pound, 
and  cattle  ended  one  cent  a  pound  lower. 

Chicago  soybeans  closed  down  the  15-cent 
limit.  Soybean  meal  closed  off  $5  a  ton,  and 
the  wheat  market  ended  1  cents  a  bushel 
lower  to  3%  cent  higher. 

Chicago  shell  egg  futures  closed  off  two 
cents  a  dozen,  the  daily  limit. 

Soybean  selling  was  Induced  again  by  this 
week's  Agriculture  Department  action  that 
will  allow  farmers  to  use  more  set-aside  land 
to  plant  soybeans,  feed  grains  and  other 
crops. 

The  first  ship  entered  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way in  the  1973  shipping  season  yesterday, 
marking  the  earliest  opening  in  the  history 
of  the  14-year-old  Inland  wa^efway.  Almost 
55  million  tons  of  cargo  wereraioved  over  the 
water  route  to  the  Great  Lakes  last  year. 

Tighter  Phase  3  Controls  Urged  on  Nixon 
By  House  Republicans  Lest  Congress  Act 
Washington. — House  Republicans  have 
privately  told  the  Nixon  administration  what 
the  Democrats  have  been  saying  publicly  for 
weeks:  that  unless  It  tightens  up  on  Phase  3 
economic  controls.  Congress  will  order 
tougher  standards. 

Cost  of  Living  Council  Director  John  Dun- 
lop  went  to  Capitol  HUl  yesterday  to  brief 
Republican  members  of  the  House  Banking 
Committee  on  the  administration's  request 
fcr  a  simple  one-year  extension  of  the  Pres- 
ident's wage-price  authority,  to  April  30, 
1974.  But  according  to  participants,  the  pri- 
vate session  centered  around  congressional 
complaints  that  Phase  3  Is  Inadequate. 

"We  told  him  they  better  move  pretty 
quickly  on  food  prices  and  rente  or  they're 
dead  up  here."  said  one  of  these  Republi- 
cans. Mr.  Dunlop  reportedly  remained  non- 
mittal  on  possible  moves  to  tighten  the 
controls.  But.  recalled  one  participant,  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting  Mr.  Dunlop  said :  "We've 
got  your  message." 

MEMO  CIRCULATED 

Mr.  Dunlop  apparently  held  the  unan- 
nounced session  In  hopes  of  staving  off  a 
House  drive  for  tougher  controls.  At  the 
meeting,  he  circulated  a  memo  attacking  the 
major  proposals  for  stiffening  price  controls. 

The  administration  remains  "totally  and 
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completely  opposed"  to  a  Senate-adopted 
amendment  that  would  Impose  rent  controls 
in  areas  where  vacancy  rates  are  low.  the 
memo  said.  Earlier  this  month,  the  Senate 
approved  a  one-year  extension  of  the  wage- 
price  authority  but  attached  this  rent- 
control  provision. 

The  administration  memo  also  was  sharply 
critical  of  a  proposal  by  House  Banking 
Conunlttee  Democrats  that  would  Impose  a 
60-day  freeze  on  all  prices  and  interest  rates. 
"In  addition  to  being  contrary  to  the  Pres- 
ident's goal  of  decontrolling  the  economy,  a 
freeze  Is  not  warranted  or  Justifiable  on  eco- 
nomic grounds."  the  memo  stated. 

In  response,  however,  most  of  the  Repub- 
licans warned  Mr.  Dunlop  that  the  only  way 
to  avoid  these  measures  Is  through  dra- 
matic and  tough  action  to  curb  splrallng 
prices.  "We  really  gave  him  an  earful,"  said 
one  Republican   Congressman. 

MEANY    ASSAILS    PHASE    3 

At  the  -full  committee's  public  hearing  on 
the  controls  legislation  yesterday.  AFL-CIO 
President  George  Meany  sharply  assailed 
Phase  3  and  urged  the  panel  to  Impose  strict 
controls  on  food  prices,  rents  and  Interest 
rates.  Speaking  more  harshly  against  the 
Nixon  administration  than  has  been  his  cus- 
tom lately,  the  labor  chieftain  warned  that 
If  Congress  fails  to  act.  "workers  and  con- 
sumers will  be  stampeded  by  food  prices, 
gouged  by  landlords,  fleeced  by  money-lend- 
ers,  and   squeezed. 

Mr.  Meany  listed  several  specific  actions  he 
said  Congress  should  take  in  the  wage-price 
legislation.  These  included  a  relmposltlon  of 
rent  controls  and  a  rollback  of  recent  Inter- 
est-rate boosts,  to  be  followed  by  ceilings  on 
these  rates  and  provisions  to  allocate  avail- 
able credit.  He  also  Insisted  on  "temporary 
direct  controls  on  prices  of  raw  agriculture 
products,"  which  are  currently  exempt  from 
controls. 

Splrallng  food  prices  could  hurt  the  out- 
come of  this  year's  wage  settlements.  Mr. 
Meany  warned.  If  these  prices  "aren't  brought 
down,  there  is  no  way  union  members  are 
going  to  let  their  unions  settle  for  a  wage  In- 
crease that  won't  even  pay  for  their  Increased 
food  bill,"  he  declared. 

He  further  contended  that  Congress  should 
Impose  an  excess-profits  tax  on  corporations, 
though  he  conceded  this  doesn't  fall  within 
the  Banking  Committee's  Jurisdiction.  He 
called  for  continuing  congressional  review  of 
Phase  3  and  also  urged  the  House  to  adopt  a 
Senate-approved  amendment  exempting  all 
workers  who  make  less  than  $3.50  an  hour 
from  wage  controls. 

While  insisting  these  changes  are  necessary 
to  make  Phase  3  equitable,  Mr.  Meany  said, 
In  response  to  questions,  "I'd  really  like  to 
get  back  to  where  we  were  before  Phase  1." 
He  strongly  attacked  the  administration  and 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman  Arthur 
Bums  for  allegedly  relying  heavily  on  higher 
Interest  rates  to  curb  Inflation. 

Mr.  Meany  also  said  he  Is  "confused"  over 
the  actual  Phase  3  wage  control  policies. 
Labor  leaders  have  privately  been  told  by 
administration  officials  that  there  isn't  any 
"single  wage  standard"  in  Phase  3.  but  other 
officials  have  insisted  that  a  5.5%  guideline 
remains  in  effect. 


Stores.  Packers.  Farms  Begin  To  Feel  Im- 
pact OP  Housewives'  Outrage — ^Demand  Is 
Palling  Markedly;  Slaughtering  Is  Cur- 
tailed; Hog  Prices  in  Record  Drop — But 
How  Long  Will  Tuna  Do? 

(By   Mary   Bralove) 

"Let  'em  eat  tuna  casserole." 

The  phrase  may  lack  that  old  revolu- 
tionary ring,  but  It  seems  to  be  catching  on 
nonetheless.  It's  the  cry  of  the  American 
housewife  as  she  battles  soaring  meat  prices. 

Scattered  groups  around  the  country  have 
launched  a  widely  publicized  effort — backed 


by  various  politicians,  economists  and  con- 
sumer groups — to  get  people  to  sacrifice  meat 
next  week  In  an  "April  Pool's"  boycott  In  the 
hope  of  driving  meat  prices  down. 

But  housewives  have  begun  to  demon- 
strate their  power  even  before  the  boycott 
begins,  and  there's  increasing  evidence  that 
their  muscle  is  being  felt  where  it  hurts — 
In  the  pocketbooks  of  supermarkets,  meat 
packers  and  livestock  growers.  Supermarket 
chains  report  consumers  are  buying  less  meat 
and  cheaper  cuts.  A  number  of  Midwest  meat 
packers  have  curtailed  their  operations  as  a 
result  of  the  decreased  demand,  wholesale 
beef  prices  have  slipped  a  bit.  and  hog  farm- 
ers are  already  panicky  at  plunging  whole- 
sale pork  prices. 

"The  consumer  resistance  to  present  high 
prices  of  meat  is  real,  and  it's  making  Itself 
felt  In  the  marketplace,"  says  Emerson  E. 
Brlghtman,  executive  vice  president  of  Grand 
Union  Co.,  a  supermarket  chain.  "Shoppers 
are  buying  thinner  steaks,  smaller  roasts  and 
stretching  their  meat  over  more  meals  a 
week." 

"SITUATION    will    get    WORSE" 

As  housewives  mix  soybean  fillers  Into  their 
hamburger  meat  to  stretch  It  further,  super- 
market chains  report  a  sharp  drop  In  meat 
sales.  A  survey  of  16  major  supermarkets  con- 
ducted two  weeks  ago  by  The  National  As- 
sociation of  Food  Chains  showed,  for  in- 
stance, a  2%  to  15%  plunge  in  the  weekly 
amount  of  beef  sold.  As  a  result,  packers  are 
being  forced  to  cut  back  their  operations. 
Iowa  Beef  Processors  Inc.,  the  Nation's  larg- 
est beef  packer,  currently  operates  an  eight- 
hour  shift  at  most  of  its  plants  down  from 
the  10-hour  days  worked  recently  at  some  of 
Its  slaughtering  plants.  Needham  Packing  Co. 
last  week  closed  two  of  its  four  beef  slaugh- 
tering houses,  and  Spencer  Foods  Inc.  says 
it  has  cut  back  to  "minimum"  work  hours 
at  two  slaughter  plants. 

"I  think  the  situation  will  get  worse  be- 
fore It  gets  better."  says  Gerald  L.  Pearson, 
president  of  Spencer.  He  reports  a  25%  to 
30%  drop  in  meat  demand. 

In  reaction  to  the  drop  In  demand  from 
packers,  hog  farmers  have  hastily  begun  to 
liquidate  stocks. 

"A  panic  has  set  In  among  hog  producers." 
comments  Paul  McNutt.  an  Iowa  City  farmer 
who  says  he  sold  some  210  pound  hogs  for 
$35  each  three  days  ago  rather  than  waiting 
to  sell  them  when  they're  heavier. 

RUNNING    FOR    COVER 

Oa  Tuesday  alone,  live  hog  prices  in  the 
Midwest  tumbled  a  record  $3.75  per  100 
pounds,  winding  up  $6  to  $6.50  per  100  pounds 
below  the  historical  highs  of  two  weeks 
earlier.  And  they  fell  even  lower  yesterday, 
to  as  much  as  $10  below  recent  highs  In 
some  markets.  (For  further  details  see  Com- 
modities column  on  page  2S.) 

The  sudden  plunge  had  old  livestock  hands 
shaking  their  heads  with  disbelief.  "The 
drop  In  prices  has  been  psychological — every- 
body's running  for  cover."  says  one  hog  pro- 
ducer who  adds  that  he  plans  to  wait  out  the 
panic. 

More  experienced  packers,  or  more  cynical 
marketers,  think  consumers  will  soon  have 
their  fill  of  peanut  butter-and-Jelly  sand- 
wiches and  will  return  to  buying  meat  no 
matter  what  the  cost.  Says  one  packer  who 
views  the  current  resistance  to  high  meat 
prices  as  temporary:  "Once  people  have  had 
their  fun  and  games,  they'll  go  right  out, 
restock  their  freezers  and  create  higher  de- 
mand." 

In  fact,  no  matter  which  way  shoppers 
turn  for  a  better  buy,  their  demand  creates 
a  splrallng  price.  For  instance.  In  the  New 
York  area,  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea 
Co.  last  week  featured  2'/2-to-3''2  pound 
chickens  for  39  cents  a  pound;  A&P  had  paid 
a  wholesale  price  of  about  38  cents  a  pound. 
The  chain  sold  a  lot  of  chicken;  but  had  to 


•discontinue  the  special  when  Its  wholesale 
price  for  chicken  Jumped  to  44  cents  a 
pound. 

three  hours  for  fish 

In  the  Washington,  D.C.  area,  Giant  Food 
Inc.  advertised  a  special  on  fish.  The  super- 
market chain  was  Inundated  with  shoppers 
anxious  to  stretch  their  grocery  money — so 
anxious  that  many  waited  as  long  as  three 
hours  In  line. 

But  switching  to  tuna  shortcakes  or  cheese 
souffles  doesn't  completely  ease  the  pinch  on 
the  consumer's  pocketbook.  Wholesale  prices 
of  American  cheese,  for  example,  have 
Jvunped  to  68  cents  a  pound  from  63  cents  a 
pound  a  year  ago  and  extra  large  eggs  have 
risen  to  53  cents  a  dozen  from  39  cents  a  year 
earlier. 

"The  real  problem  the  housewife  is  facing 
Is  that  there  are  no  attractively  priced  meat 
alternatives,"  says  Tim  McEnroe  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Food  Chains.  "Meal 
money  has  got  to  go  someplace,  and  every- 
thing is  In  short  supply." 

Because  the  housewife  has  nowhere  else 
to  turn  and  Is  receiving  little  satisfaction 
from  her  government  representatives,  she 
seems  to  be  enthusiastically  embracing  the 
meat  boycott  movement.  Although  In  a  prac- 
tical sense  avoiding  meat  will  lead  to  higher 
prices  for  fish  and  nonmeat  products,  the 
boycott  seems  at  least  to  be  providing  an 
emotional  outlet  for  pent-up  shoppers'  frus- 
trations. 

And  the  anger  of  the  consumers  is  very 
real.  Last  Saturday,  for  example.  Mr.  Mc- 
Enroe, after  promising  his  children  a  rib 
roast  for  dinner,  traipsed  off  to  a  local  gro- 
cery store.  With  rib  roast  In  hand,  he  lined 
up  at  the  checkout  counter.  Spotting  the 
roast,  his  fellow  shoppers  began  muttering 
ominously  and  for  a  while  there.  Mr.  Mc- 
Enroe says,  he  wasn't  sure  whether  he  would 
get  out  safely. 

In  preparing  for  next  week's  official  boy- 
cott, supermarket  chains  are  keeping  a  tight 
rein  on  orders  for  meat  products.  They're 
cutting  back  particularly  hard  In  areas  such 
as  Washington.  DC.  and  Los  Angeles,  where 
the  boycott  is  expected  to  be  particularly 
effective.  Supermarket  executives  expect  con- 
sumers on  both  coasts  will  be  more  receptive 
to  the  idea  of  boycotting  meat  than  their 
traditionally  less  militant  counterparts  in 
Midwest  and  Southern  areas. 

No  one,  however,  can  predict  how  effective 
or  widespread  the  April  Fool's  boycott  will 
be.  The  first  week  In  any  month  Is  when 
many  people  get  their  paychecks  and  are  in 
a  buying  mood,  and  It's  harder  to  pass  up 
steak  when  there's  cash  In  your  pocket. 

If  the  meat  boycott  is  more  successful  and 
lasts  longer  than  retailers  counted  on.  super- 
market chains  will  be  stuck  with  a  lot  of 
fresh  beef  that  will  spoU  fairly  rapidly.  Tra- 
ditionally, meat  sales  account  for  some  25% 
of  all  grocery-store  sales,  and  the  Industry — 
already  In  a  profit  squeeze — can  HI  afford 
another  setback.  One  supermarket  executive 
predicts:  "If  the  supermarket  chains  are 
hurt  by  the  boycott,  they'll  start  marking 
up  groceries.  They'll  mark  up  cheeses,  fish 
and  everything  else.  The  money  has  to  come 
from  another  source  to  keep  the  stores 
operating." 

CAMBODIAN  BOMBING  CONTINUES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  the 
long  agony  of  Vietnam  appears  to  be 
ending,  it  is  tempting  to  sigh  with  relief 
and  turn  to  the  pressing  problems  of 
our  own  Nation. 

Unfortunately,  appearances  are  decep- 
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tlve:  the  war  is  not  over,  and  thp 
States  is  still  deeply  involved  in 
flict  in  Southeast  Asia.  Every 
bombers   devastate   the  lovely 
Cambodia,  just  as  they 
nam  for  so  long. 

E>efense  Secretary  Richardsbn  calls 
Cambodia  "kind  of  a  lingering  <  orner  of 
the  war,"  which  we  will  continue  bombing 
as  long  as  the  Lon  Nol  govemn  ent  "re- 
quests" our  help.  William  Su  livan.  a 
State  Department  official  report  ;dly  said 
that  the  justification  for  the  bontibing  is 
"the  reelection  of  President  Nixc  n."  Peo- 
ple who  voted  for  Mr.  Nixon  piust  be 
surprised  to  know  that. 

The  President  supposedly  has  two 
lawyers  frantically  trying  to  <  ome  up 
with  a  constitutional  justification  for 
the  bombing.  He  would  not  find  i  )ne.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  Asian  war,  this  Interven- 
tion has  never  been  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. With  the  last  of  our  tnops  and 
POW's  coming  home  from  Vletnpm,  that 
excuse  can  no  longer  be  made 

The  real  purpose,  obviously,  ia  to  dem- 
onstrate American  support  for  he  mili- 
tary regime  which  controls  Cam  x>dia.  In 
other  words,  we  are  now  doing  In  Cam- 
bodia precisely  what  we  did  for  so  long 
in  Vietnam — bombing  and  killing  daily 
in  order  to  prop  up  an  unwanted  govern- 
ment in  an  Asian  country.  How  |ong  can 
this  go  on? 

The  New  York  Times  today  dditorial- 
Izes  on  the  same  question.  I  inclfde  their 
editorial  at  this  point: 

Ottt,  But  Not  Out 

The  expected  return  today  of  the  last 
American  combat  troops  and  prisoners  from 
Vietnam  should  be  an  occasion  for  universal 
relief  and  rejoicing,  marking  the  oid  of  the 
long  and  anguished  United  States  Interven- 
tion In  Indochina.  Tc  most  Americans  It  Is 
Inconceivable  that  this  country  wo  ild  again 
become  militarily  Involved  In  a  rsglme  so 
remote  from  any  vital  national  strategic 
Interest. 

And    yet    Intervention    persists 
States   military   aircraft   based   in 
continue    to   devastate    the    count^lde 
Cambodia   In  support   of  a  shaky 
regime.  The  White  House  says  this 
win    continue   until    Communist 
Cambodia  stop  their  military  operations 
agree  to  a  cease-fire,  which  at  the 
appears  to  be  an  extremely  remote 

Any  further  American  military 
Cambodia  after  the  completion  of 
ment  from  Vietnam  would  raise 
serious    constitutional   questions 
repeal  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution 
dent  Nixon's  sole  Justification  for 
in  Indochina  has  been  his  alleged 
"President  and  Commander  In  Chlel 
tect  American  forces  when  they  ar< 
In    military    actions."    Even    this 
claim  evaporates  with  the  departure 
last    United    States    combat 
Vietnam. 

So  far  neither  the  Defense  nor 
Department  has  been  able  to  com« 
a  substitute  Justification  for  what 
on  In  Cambodia  although  a  Stat( 
ment  official  reportedly  told  Con 
aides  that  his  department  had  twt> 
working  on  the  problem.  White 
Secretary  Ronald  Zlegler  has  lainely  ex- 
plained that  the  heavy  dally  bom  sings  are 
being  conducted  because  "the  Cambodian 
Oovernment  has  asked  for  our  air  support." 

That  Is  a  doctrine  for  Presidential  inter- 
vention In  foreign  conflicts  that  m\  ^t  not  be 
allowed    to   stand    unchallenged,    [t    would 
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mean.  In  eSect,  an  assumption  of  Presiden- 
tial authority  to  Invoke  the  devastating 
power  of  American  air  forces  wherever  and 
whenever  a  government  which  enjoyed  White 
House  sympathy  was  In  trouble. 

Failure  of  Congress  to  assert  Its  own  con- 
stitutional prerogatives  promptly  and  force- 
fully could  result  In  continuing  unauthor- 
ized bombing  in  Cambodia  and  would  estab- 
lish a  perUoirs  precedent  for  future  Presi- 
dential Intervention  In  trouble  spots  around 
the  world,  not  excluding  an  already  threat- 
ened resiunptlon  of  American  hostilities  In 
Vietnam. 


DOWNWARD  AVERAGING— TAX  EQ- 
UITY FOR  THOSE  WITH  DIMIN- 
ISHING INCOMES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkow- 
sKi)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  taken  this  special  order  today  to 
discuss  legislation  that  I  have  introduced 
along  with  my  colleague,  the  Honorable 
James  V.  Stanton,  which  would  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow  tax- 
payers who  have  had  sharp  declines  In 
income  to  benefit  from  the  same  averag- 
ing provisions  that  are  now  available 
only  for  those  individuals  who  have  had 
significant  increases  in  their  income  over 
previous  years.  ^ 

This  legislation  is  embodied  in  two 
bUls.  H.R.  2416,  and  H.R.  3168,  which  we 
introduced  in  the  opening  weeks  of  this 
session.  They  would  permit  a  taxpayer 
who  suffers  a  reduction  of  income  to, 
in  effect,  average  his  income  for  that 
year  with  his  income  from  a  4-year  base 
period.  Such  a  taxpayer  may  be  said  to 
have  overpaid  his  taxes  during  the  4-year 
base  period.  Under  the  bill,  he  would  re- 
cover this  "overpayment"  through  re- 
duced taxes  in  the  current  year,  and  In 
some  instances  he  might  even  be  entitled 
to  a  refund.  It  is  estimated  that,  if  this 
bill  had  been  in  effect  for  calendar  year 
1971,  Federal  individual  income  tax  lia- 
bilities would  have  been  decreased  by 
about  $335  million,  assuming  everyone 
eligible  for  downside  averaging  under  the 
bill  would  have  elected  to  use  this 
procedure. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  re- 
store reasonableness  to  the  tax  laws, 
which  supposedly  are  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  progressive  taxation — the  more 
you  earn,  the  more  you  pay.  The  obvious 
corollary  is  that,  the  less  you  earn,  the 
less  you  should  be  obligated  to  pay. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  me  that  all 
the  breaks  in  this  area  go  to  people  who 
really  should  pay  higher  tax  in  a  year 
when  they  can  best  afford  it — while  at 
the  same  time,  others  who  can  least  af- 
ford it,  because  of  bad  breaks,  get  no 
consideration  at  all  from  the  law. 

Under  our  proposal,  the  tax  Is  com- 
puted by  (1)  determining  the  average 
income  for  the  base  period;  (2)  com- 
puting the  tax  on  80  percent  of  that 
amount;  (3)  subtracting  the  current 
year's  income  from  80  percent  of  the 
average  base  period  income  to  determine 
the  amount  of  the  reduction  in  income; 
(4)  computing  the  marginal  tax  on  one- 
fifth  of  the  reduction  in  income  and 
multiplying  that  tax  by  5;   (5)  and  by 
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subtracting  the  final  figure  in  step  (4) 
from  the  tax  computed  in  step  (2) . 

To  be  eligible  to  use  these  averaging 
provisions,  the  taxpayer  would  have  to 
suffer  a  reduction  In  income  of  at  least 
$3,000,  as  compared  to  80  percent  of  the 
4-year  base  period  average.  Also,  he 
would  have  to  include  in  income  unem- 
ployment benefits,  not  otherwise  taxable. 

For  example,  if  a  worker  with  an  aver- 
age base  period  income  of  $18,000  were 
laid  off  for  part  of  the  year,  and  his  tax- 
able income  plus  unemployment  compen- 
sation amounted  to  $10,000,  his  savings 
under  the  bill  would  be  $60.  If  he  had 
no  income — and  no  unemployment  com- 
pensation— his  tax  savings  under  the  bill 
would  rise  to  $668. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  ef- 
fect of  the  bUl: 

ASSUME  TAXPAYER,  FILING  JOINT  RETURN,  WITH  $18,00 
AVERAGE  BASE  PERIOD  INCOME 


Current  year  taxable  income  Tax  savinf 

plus  unemployment  com-  Tax  under      Regular      from  the 
pensation  the  bill  tax  bill 


$10,000 - $1,760 

$8,000 1,260 

$6,000 760 

$4,000 260 

$2,000  (credit) 228 

0  (credit) 668 


Persons  who  have  a  reduction  in  in- 
come due  to  retirement  would  not  be 
eligible  to  use  these  provisiorts.  Retired 
persons  already  receive  a  number  of  sub- 
stantial tax  breaks  imder  the  revenue 
laws  such  as  the  exclusion  of  scxilal  se- 
curity benefits  and  the  retirement  in- 
come credit.  Also,  retired  persons  gen- 
erally have  diminished  family  responsi- 
bilities and  an  opportunity  to  plan  for 
retirement. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
help  persons  who  have  no  opportunity 
to  plan — for  example;  those  persons  out 
of  work  because  of  a  plant  shutdown; 
workers  who  are  laid  off:  and  families 
where  a  wife  quits  work  in  a  given  year 
to  give  birth  to  a  child. 

Persons  who  elect  to  take  advantage 
of  downside  averaging  would  have  to 
forgo  certain  other  tax  benefits,  f6r 
example,  the  alternative  capital  gains  tax 
and  the  exclusion  of  tax-exempt  interest 
on  bonds.  In  most  cases  these  provisions 
will  not  affect  persons  whose  primary 
source  of  income  is  wages  from  employ- 
ment. 

On  the  whole,  the  result  qf  this  bill 
would  be  to  allow  individuals  who  ^f^ 
a  reduction  in  income  to  receive  (refil 
for  taxes  paid  in  years  in  which  income 
was  higher,  thus  lowering  their  taxes  in 
the  current  year. 

As  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  which  is  presently  considering 
potential  changes  in  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code,  I  am  sponsoring  this  legis- 
lation because  I  feel  that  it  will  bring 
about  greater  equity  in  our  tax  system 
for  those  who  has  suffered  sharp  declines 
in  income.  I  ask  that  my  colleagues  on 
the  committee  and  in  the  Congress  con- 
sider the  possibilities  of  this  legislation, 
both  now  and  when  my  colleague  Jim 
Stanton  comes  before  the  Ways  and 
Mean  Committee  on  April  17,  1973,  to 
testify  on  its  behalf. 
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IN  SUPPORT  OP  DOWNWARD 
AVERAGING 

The  SPEAKEHi  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  James  V.  Stanton) 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski)  on  the 
need  for  downward  averaging  to  pro- 
mote greater  equity  in  the  tax  laws. 

Although  I  will  appear  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  next 
month  to  explain  our  proposal  in  greater 
detail,  I  would  at  this  point,  like  to  out- 
line what  I  believe  are  some  of  the  chief 
arguments  In  support  of  our  proposal. 

Our  legislation  would  impart  a  re- 
verse twist  to  Income  averaging.  This 
tax-saving  device,  long  ensconced  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  currently  has  a 
thrust  only  in  one  direction.  It  is  avail- 
able exclusively  to  those  fortunate 
enough  to  suddenly  enjoy  a  very  good 
year — for  example,  movie  stars  and 
athletes  who  make  it  big,  and  ordinary 
persons  whose  income  soars  in  a  given 
year  because  of  a  promotion  or  transfer 
to  a  much  higher  paying  job. 

Under  our  plan,  the  benefits  of  averag- 
ing would  be  extended  to  other  classes 
of  persons — for  example,  those  thrown 
out  of  work  because  of  a  plant  shutdown; 
workers  who  are  laid  off;  persons  in  their 
first  year  of  retirement;  and  families 
where  a  wife  quits  work  in  a  given  year, 
say,  to  give  birth  to  a  child. 

The  IRS  Instructional  booklet  distrib- 
uted with  the  1971  income  tax  forms  ad- 
vises the  reader  that  he  or  she  can  quali- 
fy for  averaging  "if  after  subtracting 
$3,000  from  your  1971  taxable  income, 
the  balance  is  more  than  30  percent  of 
the  sum  of  your  4  prior  years'  taxable 
Income".  By  averaging  the  high  income 
from  the  current  year  with  the  lesser 
Incomes  from  prior  years,  the  well-heeled 
taxpayer  thus  is  able  to  show  for  tax 
purposes,  a  lower  figure  in  the  current 
year  than  he  actually  earned.  His  tax  Is 
reduced  accordingly. 
^  Similarly,   the   less  fortunate   person 
could  show  through  the  averaging  meth- 
od that  he  had  overpaid  his  taxes  in 
the  4  prior  years,  since  the  low  Income 
from  the  current  year  would  bring  down 
his  average  for  the  prior  years.  Conse- 
quently, this  taxpayer  would  pay  less 
than  otherwise  would  be  required  of  him 
in  the  current  year,  so  he  could  make 
up  for  the  overpayment  of  the  prior 
years.  If  the  gap  were  wide  enough,  he 
could  qualify  for  a  refund  of  taxes  with- 
held from  his  pay  in  the  current  year. 
This  proposal,  as  Congressman  Ros- 
TBNKowsKi  pointed  out,  is  an  attempt 
to  fully  utili2«  the  concept  of  progressive 
taxation.  Those  who  are  able  to  average 
uieir  Income  to  avoid  going  Into  a  higher 
bracket  should  not  be  placed  in  a  better 
position  than  those  whose  Income  has 
been  on  the  decline,  but  are  unable  to 
recoup  for  higher  taxes  paid  during  their 
previous  good,  years.  In  fact,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  principle  of  upward  av- 
eraging should  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
ui  the  Internal   Revenue  Code  unless 


downward  averaging  is  inserted  in  order 
to  eliminate  the  discrimination  which  is 
Inherent  in  any  one-way  averaging. 

Our  legislation,  which,  of  course,  would 
only  apply  to  individual  taxpayers  as  are 
defined  under  section  1303(a)  of  the 
Code,  would  cost  far  less  than  does  the 
existing  averaging  provision.  In  addi- 
tion, it  would  provide  relief  to  a  far  more 
deserving  segment  of  taxpayers,  that  is, 
those  whose  income  is  on  the  decline, 
rather  than  those  who  resort  to  averag- 
ing merely  as  a  means  of  softening  the 
impact  of  higher  taxes  which  are  the 
result  of  a  far  more  productive  year. 


tlon  of  Revenue  Sharing  Funds  because  our 
Community  is  called  "Town  of  Irvlngton." 
We  need  your  continued  help  In  receiving 
funds,  to  stabUize  our  Community  and  to  re- 
lieve the  tax  burden  that  has  become  a  noose 
so  tight  that  we  cannot  breathe. 

At  this  point,  I  am  giving  documented  evi- 
dence that  Justifiably,  Irvlngton  can  boast 
with  pride  on  matters  where  Federal  Funding 
are  concerned.  We  boast  of  one  of  the  best 
administered  Housing  Authority's  in  the 
(Country,  and  I  am  sure  the  records  will  verify 
my  statement.  I  boast  of  our  unique  program 
known  as  the  South  Ward  Improvement 
Project,  N.J.  E-n.  with  these  documented 
figures  as  of  March  9. 1973: 


EXPERIENCE  OF  IRVINGTON,  N.J.. 
ON  CODE  ENFORCEMENT  AND 
REHABILITATION    PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Minish), 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  ex- 
perience of  Irvlngton,  N.J.  with  a  very 
successful  code  enforcement  and  rehabili- 
tation loan  program. 

In  the  housing  field,  as  in  a  number  of 
domestic  program  areas,  the  administra- 
tion has  chosen  to  employ  a  meat-ax  ap- 
proach which  falls  indiscriminately  upon 
both  the  good  and  the  bad. 

Last  week,  Mr.  James  Zangari,  execu- 
tive-director of  the  Irvlngton  South 
Ward  Improvement  Project,  presented 
testimony  to  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
on  efforts,  with  Federal  assistance,  to  halt 
the  spread  of  urban  blight  in  Irvlngton. 
I  commend  Mr.  Zangari  for  his  con- 
structive presentation  and  I  recommend 
the  testimony  to  all  Members  of  the 
House  as  an  outstanding  example  of  how 
Federal  housing  programs,  competently 
administered,  can  and  do  work  to  Im- 
prove a  community  and  the  lives  of  its 
residents: 

South  Ward  Improvement  Project 

IrviTigton,  N.J. 
Chairman  Barrett,   and   Members   of  the 
Housing  Sub-Committee: 

I  herewith  submit,  on  behalf  of  the  good 
people  of  Irvlngton,  New  Jersey  a  plea  for 
the  continuance  of  the  HUD  programs  re- 
lating to  rehabilitation  with  Federal  Finan- 
cial Assistance. 

I  would  like  to  submit  some  information 
about  Irvlngton,  giving  some  pertinent  facts 
and  statistics.  Geographically,  we  are  set 
In  a  most  desirable  position,  having  the  Gar- 
den State  Parkway  and  the  soon  to  be  com- 
pleted Route  #78,  which  enables  one  to 
travel  In  all  four  directions  with  a  minimum 
of  time  and  effort.  Although,  we  are  but  three 
(3)  square  miles,  there  are  60.000  Inhabitants 
having  thirty-four  (34)  persons  residing  on 
every  acre  of  land;  making  Irvlngton  the 
most  densely  populated  Town  In  the  Country. 
We  have  become  a  haven  for  senior  citizens, 
numbering  20,000  and  16,000  are  of  ages  to 
18  years  old.  In  effect,  this  represents  58% 
of  our  total  population.  Considering  that  the 
1970  census  lists  Irvlngton  as  a  lower  mid- 
dle Income  Community,  you  can  appreciate 
the  burden  which  lies  on  the  productive 
part  of  our  Community.  Struggling  to  main- 
tain our  dignity,  and  yet,  survive,  we  have 
tightened  our  belts  to  a  point  where  It  Just 
cannot  be  asked  for  more,  without  further 
agony  and  despair  to  our  residents. 
We  have  been  penalized  In  the  dtstrlbu- 
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I  would  also  like  to  Insert,  for  the  record, 
that  I  have  a  program  that  Is  run  effectively, 
and  to  substantiate  my  statement,  here  la 
a  breakdown  of  cost: 

DIRECT    FEDERAL    REHABIUTATION    FUNDS   FROM 
JULT    1,    1969    THROUGH    MARCH    9,    1972 

$638,109.00  disbursed,  $.5392  cost  per  dol- 
lar to  administer. 

DIRECT    FEDERAL    REHABILrrATION    FUNDS    FROM 
AUGUST    1,    1972    THROUGH    MARCH    9,    1973 

$222,812.00  disbursed,  $.2900  cost  per  dollar 
to  administer. 

DIRECT   FEDERAL   REHABILITATION    FUNDS   FROM 
JULT    1,    1969    THROUGH    MARCH    9,    1973 

$861,121  disbursed,  $.4763  cost  per  dollar 
to  administer. 

As  you  can  see  by  the  above  figures,  the 
administration  cost   In  relation  to  Federal 
Financial  Assistance  to  property  owners  In 
our  program  has  been  steadUy  reduced  as 
we  moved  along  with  our  project.  This  has 
been  accomplished  due  to  the  fact  that  my 
staff  has  gained  the  needed  expertise  to  han- 
dle and  expedite  all  cases  with  experience 
gained  in  passage  of  time.  We  are  gratified 
that  our  documented  figures  show,  very  clear- 
ly, that,  the  residents  of  the  Project  Area 
are  getting  dollars  worth  of  service  for  every 
dollar's  worth  of  Federal  money  (tax  money) 
being  spent  In  our  project.  We  have  had  a 
remarkable  public  Improvement  program  In 
the  project  area.  Today,  anyone  cau  walk 
proudly  through  and  see  the  physical  change 
that  has  been  transplanted  In  the  area.  This 
could  only  have  happened  through  the  good 
graces  of  the  assistance  that  was  provided  by 
the  Federal  Government.  1  feel  it  would  be 
disastrous   to  our  Community,   and  to  our 
Country,  to  curb  the  momentum  we  have 
generated  In  the  past  few  years  in  the  ai«a 
of  rehabilitation.  It  Is  Imperative  that  Sec- 
tion 312  of  the  National  Housing  Act  be  con- 
tinued beyond  the  current  expiration  date 
of  June  30,  1973. 

If  you  can  appreciate  the  feeling  of  our 
urban  community  struggling  to  maintain  Its 
dignity,  then  we  respectfully  urge  your  con- 
tinuing support  for  Irvlngton  and  the  Nation. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

James  Zangari, 
Executive  Director. 


THE  RHODESIAN  CLOSING  OF  THE 
ZAMBIAN  BORDER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Michigan  (Mr 
nized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker 
on  the  Zambia/Southern  Rlftodesia 
der  has  recently  been  a  sub 
concern  to  those  interested 
freedom  and  democracy  to 
ruled  states  of  Southern  Africa 
uarj'  the  illegal  regime  in  Southern 
desia  arbitrarily  closed  the 
Zambian  traffic,  in  an  atten^pt 
tage  the  economy  of  this 
country.  This  proved  in  fact 
a  rash  move.  Zambia  is  And 
tive  means  of  transportation 
copper  exports,  and  has  reiused 
cept  this  attempt  at  blacknii  dl 
legal  regime. 

It  has  gone  further,   in 
rangements  for  the  permanfent 
tion  of  all  its  external  trade 
Rhodesia.  This  can  be  achieved 
great  cost  and  national  effort 
vitally  important  that  the 
should  be  ready  to  assist  Zajmbia 
practical  means  to  tighten 
net  around  the  rebel  regime 
assisted  Zambia  in  the  early  . 
tions  by  participating  in  the 
lift.   When   the  special  UN 
Zambia  has  reported  on  th( 
United  States  should  be  re^dy 
tribute    toward    the 
without  delay. 

We  should  not  forget,  how 
allowing  American  business 
import  Southern  Rhodesian  „_„ 
especially  ferrochrome — whi  :h 
ing  to  depress  domestic  ferrochrome 
duction — chrome  and  nickel. 
States  is  rendering  worthless 
rifices  made  by  Zambia  and 
countries  in  Africa  in  their 
of  mandatory  United  Natioijs 
against  the  illegal  regime 
Rhodesia. 

It  is  vitally  important 
'Congress  should   repeal   th ; 
Byrd  amendment,  section  503Iof 
tary  Procurement  Act,  and 
ministration  should  throw  iU 
behind  this  move.  With  the 
ment  on  the  books,  the  United 
seen  in  the  international 
teur  of  a  major  collective  sec 
tion,  at  a  point  where  the    . 
coming  increasingly  evident 
Rhodesia  and  exerting  great 
the  regime.  The  crisis  sltuajtion 
Zambesi  is  in  large  part  a 
by  the  illegal  regime  to   .. 
pressures,  combined  with  th( 
of    the    liberation    struggle 
territory. 

To  clarify  the  grnvltv  of 
we  should  take  special  note 
ments  made  at  the  meeting 
Nations  Securitv  Council  on 
ian  confrontation,  January 
February  1.  especially  the 
cerpts  from  the  statements 
bian   representative,  Mr. 
and  the  U.S.  Representative 
topher  Phillips. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  Inlert 
lowing  excerpts  from  Mr.  Lu  laka 
ment  for  the  thoughtful  att^tion 
colleagues: 
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Statement  of  Permanent  Reprssentative  op 

Zambia    Before    the    Security    Cottncil, 

Jantjart  29,  1973 

This  august  body  is  meeting  to  consider 
an  extremely  dangerous  situation  which  now 
threatens  the  whole  of  southern  Africa.  On 
9  January  this  year  the  illegal  regime  of 
Southern  Rhodesia  closed  Its  border  with 
Zambia,  demanding  that  my  country  aban- 
don Its  support  for  the  struggle  of  the  op- 
pressed majority  to  which  Zimbabwe  rightly 
belongs.  That  was  an  act  of  aggression  carried 
out  by  a  rebel  regime  which  has  no  legal 
status  or  power,  whose  racist  policies  have 
been  repeatedly  condemned  by  the  commu- 
nity of  nations  and  against  which  the  United 
Nations  has  Imposed  mandatory  economic 
sanctions. 

I  am  sure  that  the  members  of  this  Council 
will  appreciate  the  seriousness  of  the  ag- 
gressive acts  which  have  been  committed 
against  Zambia.  The  Illegal  regime  of  South- 
ern Rhodesia  has  declared  an  economic  war 
against  Zambia  and  supports  this  war  with 
Incidents  of  the  nature  of  military  aggres- 
sion. It  Is  using  economic  pressure  to  hold 
Zambia  to  ransom. 

By  closing  the  border  the  Smith  regime 
hoped  to  Inflict  serious  damage  to  our  econ- 
omy. The  move  was  an  act  of  desparatlon  to 
vuidermlne  the  Zambian  economy  in  order 
to  Induce  the  Zambian  people  to  surrender 
their  rights  and  freedom  and  to  submit  to 
the  authority  of  a  rebel  regime.  My  Govern- 
ment regards  the  action  of  the  rebels  as  a 
siege  designed  to  gain  political  concessions, 
that  Is  to  say.  to  stop  Zambia  from  support- 
ing the  liberation  movement  and  reduce  It 
to  the  status  of  a  puppet  government. 

The  Smith  regime  has  for  some  years  faced 
mternal  trouble  from  the  5  mUllon  people  of 
Zimbabwe.  In  1967,  1968  and  1969  the  struggle 
for  Independence  In  Zimbabwe  was  Intensi- 
fied. The  lull  In  1970  and  1971  was  mistaken 
by  the  Smith  regime  as  a  defeat  of  the 
liberation  forces,  but  the  Pearce  Commission 
roklndled  nationalism  and  the  people  of 
Zimbabwe  have  shown  their  preparedness  to 
make  more  sacrifices  after  shedding  blood 
for  their  liberty  durmg  the  Pearce  Commis- 
sion's visit. 

There  Is  a  further  and  more  ominous 
dimension  to  this  crisis.  The  collusion  of  the 
Salisbury  and  Pretoria  racist  and  fascist 
regimes  is  well  kno.vn  to  the  members  of 
this  CouncU.  Since  UDI  In  1965,  Zambia  has 
warned  that  the  southern  African  crisis  Is  a 
threat  to  International  peace  and  security. 
Indeed,  In  1967  South  Africa  troops  moved 
Into  Southern  Rhodesia  and  have  since  re- 
mained there  as  an  occupation  force.  Tension 
has  been  rising.  Vorster  has  Issued  threats 
against  Zambia:  Smith  has  Issued  threats 
against  Zambia;  and  both  of  them,  that  is 
Pretoria  and  Salisbury,  have  from  time  to 
time  committed  acts  of  aggression  against 
Zambia,  including  violations  of  our  territory 
by  land,  air  and  water.  They  have  laid  land 
mines  on  our  side  of  the  border  and  have 
engaged  in  acts  of  sabotage  and  subversion. 
Since  1964  some  45  agents  of  minority  regimes 
have  been  arrested,  tried  and  convicted  by 
Zambia  for  espionage.  Twenty-three  of  these 
were  In  1972  alone.  That  is  the  picture  that 
has  emerged  from  the  presence  of  South 
Africa  forces  in  Southern  Rhodesia. 

Vorster  himself  has  not  denied  the  presence 
of  South  African  forces  in  Southern  Rhodesia. 
The  Council  wUl  recall  that  Vorster  has  con- 
sistently declared  and  only  recently  reiterated 
that  when  a  neighbour's  house  Is  on  fire,  one 
does  not  need  an  agreement  to  help  that 
neighbour.  I  might  add  that  the  Smith 
regime  has  also  confirmed  this  fact  by  admit- 
ting the  death  of  at  least  two  so-called  South 
African  policemen  and  a  number  of  others 
injured  during  a  confrontation  with  freedom«f 
fighters  inside  Southern  Rhodesia. 


To  date,  and  during  this  month  aloae.  we 
have  four  Zomblans  killed  by  land  mine 
explosions  and  several  seriously  Injured.  The 
numbers  are  likely  to  rise  since  there  are 
land  mines  still  undetected. 

"Those  Incidents  are  the  most  recent  acts 
of  aggression  against  my  country.  They  are 
deliberately  designed  to  augment  the  present 
siege,  thereby  creating  a  new  and  very  dan- 
gerous situation.  -^ 

•  •  «  •  a 

This  danger  la  In  the  logic  of  the  situation. 
The  real  reason  for  the  moves  taken  by  South 
Africa  and  the  Smith  regime  is  to  stem  na- 
tionalist feeling  which  Is  sweeping  through 
all  the  oppressed  countries  of  southern 
Africa.  Indeed  In  Southern  Rhodesia  It  Is 
now  stronger  than  ever  before,  as  the  re- 
sounding "no"  to  the  Pearce  Commission 
clearly  demoristrated  In  1972.  Freedom 
fighters  have  recently  achieved  important 
victories  In  Rhodesia,  and  the  Smith  regime 
has  admitted  that  the  freedom  fighters  are 
receiving  unqualified  support  from  the-^p^ 
pressed  masses  in  their  country.  This  is  why 
It  has  arbitrarily  introduced  new  and  un- 
precedented inhuman  and  savage  measures 
against  individuals  or  commiimties  sus- 
pected of  sympathising  with  those  who  are 
struggling  for  the  liberation  of  their  mother- 
land. What  the  Smith  regime  fears  is  that 
the  liberation  struggle  will  move  from  one 
success  story  to  another  and  that  it  will  be- 
come Impossible  to  maintain  white  minority 
rule. . .         •  x^ 

•  •  •  •  • 
Only  a  few  days  ago,  my  Foreign  Minister. 

the  Hon.  E.HJC.  Mudenda.  echoed  this  warn- 
ing of  my  President  when  he  referred  to  the 
fact  that  a  situation  very  much  like  the  one 
in  Vlet-Nam  was  developing  In  southern 
Africa  because  Southern  Rhodesia  and  South 
Africa  are  evidently  bent  upon  using  force  to 
maintain  the  statuts  quo.  This  can  bring 
nothing  but  tragedy.  It  would  be  a  tragedy 
which  could  Involve  the  whole  world. 

Judging  by  the  present  trends  there  Is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  Southern  Rhodesia 
would  contemplate  the  bombing  of  targets  in 
Zambia.  At  this  point  I  want  to  atSie  It 
abundantly  clear  that  In  the  event  of  the 
rebels  and/or  their  allies  committing  such  a 
mad  act  other  countries  would  be  Involved 
since  Zambia  reserves  its  right  to  call  upon 
the  assistance  of  friendly  nations.  I  say  this 
because  we  have  a  right  to  exist  as  a  nation 
and  to  defend  our  independence  and  sover- 
eignty. 

•  *  •  •  ( 
Is  It  not  obvious  that  as  the  liberation 

struggle  gathers  force  these  regimes  will  be- 
come more  and  more  desperate?  And  Is  it 
mot  obvious  that  their  perverted  logic  will 
drive  them  to  even  more  extreme  acts  of  vio- 
lence? Southern  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa 
must  be  stopped  now.  The  world  cannot 
aSord  to  allow  this  violence  to  continue. 

•  •  •  «  « 
Zambia   supports   the   cause   of  majority 

rule  In  Zimbabwe.  This  Council  and  the 
General  Assembly  have  passed  numerous 
resolutions  on  Southern  Rhodesia  which  ex- 
plicitly support  that  cause.  Indeed,  the 
sanctions  Imposed  by  this  Council  against 
Southern  Rhodesia — which  I  shall  dwell  up- 
on later — were  mtended  to  bring  the  illegal 
regime  to  heel.  Zambia's  support  for  the 
liberation  struggle  in  Zimbabwe  is.  needless 
to  say,  in  conformity  with  the  comrmtment 
of  the  United  N.atlons.  Southern  Rhodesia 
has  mounted  a  siege  against  my  country  be- 
cause Zambia  has  sought  to  uphold  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter.  The  present  crisis  Is 
therefore  one  which  directly  Involves  the 
United  Nations.  It  is  therefore  Incumbent 
upon  the  United  Nations  to  take  effective 
action  in  order  to  achieve  the  objectives  of 
the  Charter  and  in  conformity  with  the  nu- 
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merous  Security  Council  and  General  As- 
sembly resolutions,  and  in  particular  the 
Declaration  on  the  Granting  of  Independ- 
ence to  Colonial  Countries  and  Peoples, 
resolution  1514  (XV)  of  14  December  1960. 
In  the  past  the  British  Government  has 
expressed  concern  about  the  adverse  efl^ects 
which  comprehensive  mandatory  sanctions 
at^alnst  the  rebel  regime  in  South  Rho- 
desia would  have  on  Zambia.  Consequent 
upon  the  present  siege,  my  Government  de- 
cided once  and  for  all  to  establish  perma- 
nent alternative  routes  for  Its  Imports  and 
exports  and  to  abandon  the  southern  route 
altogether  as  this  route  could  no  longer  be 
relied  upon.  Thus  Zambia  can  no  longer  be 
used  as  an  excuse  for  the  non-application  of 
comprehensive  mandatory  sanctions.  There 
is  therefore  now  a  golden  opportunity  for 
the  international  community  to  tighten  the 
sanctions  further  in  order  to  bring  the 
Smith  regime  to  heel. 

Statement  of  U.S.  Representative  Mr. 
Christopher  Philxips 

Turning  to  the  complaint  raised  by  Zam- 
bia, it  Is  clear  that.  In  view  of  the  economic 
relationships  that  existed  between  Zambia 
and  Southern  Rhodesia  prior  to  the  illegal 
declaration  of  Independence.  It  woxild  have 
Imposed  a  heavy  economic  burden  for  Zam- 
bia to  sever  all  of  its  links  with  Southern 
Rhodesia.  Despite  this,  Zambia  has  since 
1965  done  Us  best  to  comply  with  the  sanc- 
tions Instituted  against  Southern  Rhodesia. 
If  Zambia  was  to  reduce  Its  dependence  on 
Southern  Rhodesia  it  was  clear  at  the  outset 
that  Zambia  would  require  outside  assist- 
ance. This  assistance  was  almost  immediately 
forthcoming.  Many  Member  States,  including 
the  United  States,  responded  to  Zambia's  re- 
quest for  help  during  the  early  days  of  sanc- 
tions. The  United  States,  for  example,  was 
quick  to  respond  to  Zambia's  appeal.  Dur- 
ing the  period  January  through  April  1966 
It  provided,  at  a  cost  of  S4.5  million,  a  com- 
prehensive airlift  for  the  transport  of  pe- 
troleum products.  During  that  period  United 
States  planes  made  some  500  round  trips, 
transporting  4  million  gallons  of  such  prod- 
ucts from  other  points  in  Africa  to  Zambia — 
a  unique,  costly,  but  very  necessary,  airlift. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  provided 
some  $38  million  towards  the  construction 
of  the  great  north  road,  which  has  enabled 
Zambia  to  transport  by  truck  Its  copper  to 
Tanzania  for  export  to  other  parts  of  the 
world  and  to  transport  Its  imports. 

Additional  assistance  was  also  provided 
by  my  Government  as  well  as  by  other  coun- 
tries. This  assistance  has  strengthened  Zam- 
bia's ability  to  weather  the  adverse  effects 
on  its  economy  of  the  application  of  sanctions 
against  Southern  Rhodesia. 

The  United  States  has  followed  Zambia's 
plight  with  close  attention,  and  we  have  been 
in  close  touch  with  the  Zambia  Government 
since  the  border  was  closed.  We  are  very 
much  aware  of  the  problems  for  Zambia  re- 
sulting from  this  act.  It  Is  unfortunate  that 
the  closing  of  the  Zambia-Southern  Rhodesia 
border  has  forced  Zambia  to  take  drastic 
measures  and  to  seek  alternate  routes  for  its 
goods.  The  present  difficult  circumstances  In 
which  Zambia  finds  Itself  obviously  under- 
score the  need  to  examine  carefully  appro- 
priate ways  in  which  Zambia  might  be  as- 
sisted. 


REHABILITATION  ACT  OF  1973 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana   fMr.  Brademas)    is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
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Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  27,  President  Nixon  dismayed 
many  of  us  by  vetoing,  yet  again,  a  meas- 
sure  that  would  have  meant  much  to  the 
20  million  handicapped  adults  in  our 
land. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973  which  Congress  sent  back 
to  the  President,  this  month,  after  he  had 
vetoed  a  similar,  but  more  expensive,  bill 
last  October. 

And  my  distress  with  reference  to  the 
President's  actions,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  in- 
creased as  I  recall  eloquent  testimcny, 
before  my  subcommittee  just  a  few  days 
ago,  on  another  measure,  dealing  in  the 
education  of  handicapped  children. 

That  testimcny  came  from  Dr.  Frances 
Connor,  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Special  Education,  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University. 

Said  Dr.  Connor: 

I  know  I  am  not  here  to  talk  about  re- 
habilitation. But  handicapped  adults  In  this 
country,  Mr.  Congressman,  are  sitting  rot- 
ting their  lives  away. 

The  doorkeeper  at  the  Lexington  School 
for  the  Deaf,  happens  to  be  a  70-year  old  man 
who  Is  working  these  last  years  of  his  life 
because  he  has  to  care  for  his  37-year  old  son, 
at  home,  who  Is  totally  unable  to  talk,  and 
barely  able  to  walk. 

But  that  father,  Mr.  Chairman,  who  should 
be  at  home  enjoying  what  are.  I  am  told,  the 
enormous  benefits  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
is  now  dying  of  cancer.  And  all  of  a  sudden 
he  has  recognized  that  he  had  better  do 
something  to  enable  his  crippled  son  to  take 
care  of  himself  when  he  Is  on  his  own. 

I  sent  him  to  vocational  rehabilitation  and 
they  are  saying  there  is  a  long  waiting  list 
and  they  won't  be  able  to  do  anything  for 
the  37-year  old  "boy"  for  several  months.  The 
old  man.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  not  live  beyond 
a  few  more  weeks. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has, 
once  again,  rejected  a  measure  passed 
twice  with  overwhelming  bipartisan  sup- 
port in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
which  might  have  been  helpful  in  this 
tragic  situation. 

For  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  Mr. 
Speaker,  could  have  helped  the  37-year- 
old  son  attain  some  degree  of  self-reli- 
ance, and,  thereby,  eased  the  pain  and 
worry  of  his  father's  last  days. 

It  is  not  my  intention  here,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  take  issue  with  the  astonish- 
ing message  that  accompanied  President 
Nixon's  veto  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act. 

But  I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues  of 
the  appalling  human  problems  to  which 
this  legislation  addresses  itself,  and  of 
the  enormous  significance  of  this  bill  to 
the  millions  of  crippled,  and  otherwise 
disabled,  Americans  in  this  great  land. 

Consider  that  this  bill : 

Extends  and  strengthens  the  52-year- 
old  vocational  rehabilitation  program  for 
disabled  adults; 

Provides  new  emphasis  for  the  severely 
disabled  who  have  not  been  adequately 
served  in  the  past;  and 

Strengthens  and  highlights  our  con- 
cern for  existing  programs  for  the  elder- 
ly deaf-blind,  and  persons  suffering  from 
spinal  cord  injury  or  serious  kidney  dis- 
ease. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  statements  by  several  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  who  express 
thsir  shock  and  dismay  at  the  President's 
imfortunate  action. 

These  documents  include  statements 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  Mr. 
Perkins  of  Kentucky;  the  distinguished 
Senate  sponsor  of  this  measure.  Senator 
Alan  Cranston  of  Cahfomia;  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  who 
is  such  an  effective  champion  of  the 
handicapped.  Senator  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph; and  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, Senator  J.  William  Fulbright. 
who  includes  in  his  statement  a  resolu- 
tion overwhelmingly  approved  by  the 
Arkansas  General  Assembly  applauding 
congressional  passage  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act. 

The  statements  follow : 
Statement    by    Hon.    Cahl    D.    Perkins,    of 
KENTt-CKY,  Chairman.  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation  AND   Labor,   on   the   Veto  of  the 

REHABtLITATION  ACT  OF   1973 

I  am  dismayed  and  deeply  disappointed 
over  the  President's  unjustified  action  in 
vetoing  the  rehabilitation  Act  for  physically 
and  mentally  disabled  Americans.  In  disap- 
proving the  bill,  the  President  has  done 
serious  damage  to  one  of  the  great  success 
stories  in  this  Nation's  effort  to  serve  Its 
people. 

The  vocational  rehabilitation  movement 
has  developed  the  best  blend  of  public  and 
voluntary  organization  service  and  the  most 
effective  working  relationships  of  any  pro- 
gram in  the  field  of  human  service.  This  hu- 
manitarian effort  which  weis  struck  down 
today  has  been  the  literal  salvation  for  mil- 
lions of  disabled  Americans. 

Instead  of  the  expanded  and  improved 
program  overwhelmingly  approved  by  the 
Congress,  the  President's  action  will  force 
thousands  and  thousands  of  those  now  dis- 
abled to  live  continued  lives  of  dependency, 
unproductivlty  and  uncertainty.  Tod.iy's  ac- 
tion will  be  felt  the  hardest  by  those  -^ho  are 
the  most  severely  disabled,  for  the  vetoed  bill 
would  have  concentrated  resources  on  those 
with  multiple  disabilities — the  blind-deaf, 
the  severely  physically  handicapped,  the 
spinal  cord  Injured,  and  those  afflicted  with 
end-stage  renal  diseases. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  bill  is  fiscally  Ir- 
responsible. First,  this  Is  an  authorization 
bill — not  a  spending  bill.  Secondly,  the  re- 
vised bill  is  $900,000,000  less  in  authoriza- 
tions than  last  year's  vetoed  bill — a  reduction 
of  over  25  Tr.  Finally,  the  FY  1973  authoriza- 
tion in  the  vetoed  measure  is  less  than  tl^e 
authorizations  for  FY  1971  and  FY  1972. 
Measured  by  any  standard,  this  is  a  fiscally 
responsible  bill.  The  only  irresponsible  ac- 
tion taken  with  respect  to  this  measure  was 
taken  earlier  today. 

Great  hopes  have  been  turned  into  bitter 
disappointment  and  grave  uncertainty — but 
only  temnorarily.  I  trust  the  Congress  will 
act  to  correct  this  serious  mls.'udgment  on 
the  part  of  the  Administration. 

Statement  by  Sen.ator  Alan  Cranston, 
Principal  Author  and  Senate  Floor 
Manager  of  the  REHABiLrrATiON  Act  of 
1972  on  the  Presidential  Veto 
I  share  President  Nixon's  desire  for  fiscal 
responsibility,  a  celling  on  spending,  no  new 
taxes  and  no  broader  deficits.  But  none  of 
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these  commendable  concerns 
vsnce  to  this  bill. 

The  President  clearly  hasn't 
and  doesn't  know  what's  In  It.  I 
he  fire   whoever  has  again 
veto  It. 

President  Nixon  for  the  seconj! 
vetoed  a  bill  designed   to  give 
severely    handicapped    Americans 
chance  for  a  Job  and  for  a 
Independent  way  of  life   than 
on  government  handouts. 

If  the  President  meant  to 
who  are  crippled,  paralyzed  or 
he  admonished  the  American 
not  what  the  government  can 
but  rather  what  they  can  do  for 
then  the  President  was  not  onl;' 
but   has  shown  himself  to  be 
blind. 

The  programs  under  this  bill 
to  be  among  the  most  cost 
In  the   federal   government.   For 
dollar  spent  through  these 
85  Is  returned  to  the  Treasury 
paid  by  rehabilitated  workers 
savings    In   reduced   public 
employment    compensation, 
and  Medicaid  payments. 

The  Congress  has  met  the 
than  half  way.  We  cut  the 
Ized  to  be  appropriated  over  the 
years  by  $881  million  from  the 
vetoed  bill.  The  authorization  w( 
for   fiscal    1973   Is  actually  897 
than  last   year's   figure.   But 
reasonable   compromise   did   not 
Administration  that  Is  more 
confrontation  with  the  Congress 
concerned  about  handicapped 

Unhappily   for  fiscal   common 
for  the  conscience  of  America, 
a    Congressional    override    are 
Senate  passed  its  measure  (S.  7) 
an  86-to-2  vote,  and  it  accepted 
compromise  version  Mar.   15  by 
So  the  outlook  for  an  override  In 
Is  hopeful.  The  situation   in  thd 
less  encouraging.   Though 
what  was  the  final  version  of  th« 
17)    by  a  vote  of  318-to-57.  they 
vloxiBly    defeated    the 
stltute    (the  Landgrebe 
vote  of  only  213-to-166. 

Nonetheless    I    have    faith    In 
thinking  of  the  American  people 
representatives  and  It  Is  my 
that  the  Congress,  In  the  name 
sense  and  of  common  decency, 
reject  this  cruel  but — for  this 
tlon — not  unusual  act. 
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[From  the  Cokcressional  Rkcor  > 

1973] 
Senator   Randolph   Urges  OvERRioE 

Second  Veto  bt  the  President  pr 

HABH-rrATioN  Act 


Mr.    Randolph.    Mr.    President 
Nixon  has  disapproved  for  the 
the  Rehabilitation  Act.  In  doing 
dashed  the  hopes  of  millions  of 
Americans    who   urgently   need 
which  would  be  provided  by  this 

Last  October  the  92d  Congress  i. 
approved  the  RehabUltatlon  Act, 
its    Importance    In    the 
handicapped    Individuals,    many, 
whom  are  welfare  recipients  and 
the  tax  dollar,  Into  productive,  st 
Ing.  taxpaylng  citizens  able  to  live 
with  hope  and  purpose  in  their 
President  did  not  agree.  He  pocket 
measure  terming  it  "fiscally  irre 

On  January  4,  1973.  19  colleague; 
In  Introducing  the  measure  again 
once  more  adopted  S.  7.  the  Reh 
Act.  This  year,  taking  cognizance  oi 
dent's  assertion  that  the  act  was 
responsible."   Congress  reduced 
authorizations  by  8900  million 
period.  We  were  genuinely  trying 
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to  the  Chief  Executive  a  bill  he  would  ap- 
prove. I  believe  that  S.  7  as  enacted  by 
Congress  would  be  such  a  bill.  The  author- 
ization level  for  the  first  year  Is  actually  less 
than  that  of  the  existing  Vocational  Rehabil- 
itation Act.  which  is  narrower  In  scope. 

I  am  very,  very  saddened  by  the  action  by 
the  President  on  this  vital  measure,  which 
has  received  the  enthusiastic  support  and 
endorsement  of  every  national  group  and  or- 
ganization working  with  handicapped  Indi- 
viduals. 

The  President,  In  my  opinion,  has  taken  an 
111-advlsed  action  In  vetoing  the  measure.  The 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  has  proven 
to  be  perhaps  the  most  cost-beneflclal  effort 
la  the  Federal  Government.  For  every  dollar 
Invested  on  rehabilitating  a  handicapped  In- 
dividual, at  least  $3,  and  as  much  as  870,  Is 
returned  to  the  economy  In  reduced  welfare 
payments,  increased  Income,  and  Increased 
tax  revenues  for  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  the  Handicapped,  and  as  a  citizen  who  Is 
concerned  with  how  this  Nation  treats  Its 
handicapped  citizens.  I  earnestly  hope  that 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  override  President  Nixon's 
tragic  -veto  6x^  this  most  Important  and 
urgently  needed  legislation. 

(From  the  Congbessionai.  Record, 

Mar.  27,  1973] 

The  PEEsniENT's   Veto   of  the  Vocational 

Rehabujtation  Act  of   1973 

Mr.  Pulbrioht.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  with 
much  regret  that  I  have  Just  learned  of  the 
President's  veto  of  S.  7.  the  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1973.  S.  7  Is  the  major  piece 
of  Federal  legislation  affecting  the  handi- 
capped and  is  vitally  needed  by  the  millions 
of  our  citizens  who  are  in  the  unfortunate 
position  of  requiring  its  benfits.  Quite  wisely. 
Congress  made  this  legislation  a  matter  of 
the  highest  priority  in  the  93d  Congress,  fol- 
lowing the  President's  veto  of  essentially  the 
same  bill,  H.R.  8395,  at  the  close  of  the  last 
Congress. 

In  his  veto  message  on  S.  7  President  Nixon 
gives  fiscal  Irresponsibility  as  his  principal 
objection  to  this  legislation,  alluding  to  the 
"big  spenders  who  sweep  aside  budgetary 
restraints."  Mr.  President,  as  I  must  say 
again,  if  this  administration  Is  seriously 
concerned  about  controlling  spending.  It 
should  focus  on  the  billions  of  dollars  which 
we  devote  annually  to  exotic  weapons  sys- 
tems, foreign  aid.  and  military  bases  abroad, 
not  to  mention  the  massive  outlays  in  South- 
east Asia  typified  by  our  bombing  strikes 
which,   I  understand,   are  still   in  progress. 

Recently  the  Arkansas  General  Assembly 
overwhelmingly  approved  a  resolution  com- 
mending the  Congress  for  its  foresight  in 
creating  and  passing  the  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Act  Amendments  of  1972,  which 
were  vetoed  by  the  President,  and  urging 
repassage  by  the  93d  Congress.  This  is  a  very 
good  example  of  the  encouragement  I  have 
received  from  my  State  about  the  value  of 
the  rehabilitation  activities  and  the  need 
for  their  continuance,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  be  Included  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

It  would  be  difficult,  Mr.  President,  for 
me  to  name  a  legislative  program  more  vitally 
needed  by  our  people  than  that  envisioned  in 
S.  7.  and  I  very  much  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  Join  me  in  voting  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's Ill-advised  action. 
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HoTTSE  Concurrent  Resolution  16  Commend- 
ing THE  Congress  of  the  United  States 
FOB  Its  Foresight  in  Creatino  and  Pass- 
ing THE  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
Amendments  of  1972  Which  Were  Vetoed 
BY  the  President  and  To  Urge  the  Re- 
passage  Thereof  by  the  Congress 
Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

of  America  exhibited  great  foresight  in  creat- 


ing the  magnificent  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1972  (HJi.  17  and 
S.  7  which  were  Identical  to  HJl.  8395)  which 
were  passed  unanlmoiosly  by  both  houses  of 
the  Congress  In  October,  1972:  and 

Whereas,  this  legislation  was  vetoed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  the  Vocational  RehabUltatlon 
program  in  Arkansas  has  provided  services 
for  years  that  have  assisted  thousands  of 
citizens  in  this  State  in  overcoming  their 
physical,  mental,  and  vocational  handicaps, 
and  has  permitted  them  to  lead  productive 
lives;  and 

Whereas,  the  1972  amendments  to  the  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Act,  as  passed  by  the 
Congress,  would  have  been  new  milestone 
legislation  to  continue  the  outstanding 
progress  under  the  original  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Act,  and  In  addition,  would  have 
provided  comprehensive  services  to  many  se- 
verely disabled  who  do  not  now  receive  ap- 
propriate services,  including  the  spinal  cord 
Injured,  chronic  kidney  diseased,  and  the 
low-achieving  deaf,  whose  needs  require  spe- 
cialized centers  and  comprehensive  programs 
of  care;  euid 

Whereas,  for  the  first  time,  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  of  1973 
would  have  provided  funds  for  basic  research 
directed  toward  resolving  problems  In  the 
field  of  spinal  cord  injured,  and  would  have 
provided  vitally  and  critically  needed  funds 
to  enable  the  states  to  continue  present  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  programs,  and  to  ini- 
tiate the  new  urgently  needed  programs  for 
the  neglected  severely  handicapped; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Sixty-Ninth  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  the 
Senate  concurring  therein:  That  the  Arkan- 
sas General  Assembly  respectfully  requests 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  recon- 
sider and  reenact  the  Vocational  RehabUlta- 
tlon Act  Amendments  of  1972,  and  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  Is  urged  to  ap- 
prove said  legislation,  which  wUl  continue 
the  existing  programs  of  vocational  rehabUl- 
tatlon  benefitting  thousands  of  citizens  of 
this  State  and  Nation,  and  providing  new 
programs  of  service  and  hope  for  the  ne- 
glected severely  retarded. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  upon  adoption 
of  this  Resolution  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  State  of  Arkansas  is  requested  to  furnish 
copies  of  this  Resolution  to  (1)  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  Mr.  Caspar  Weinberger, 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
each  of  whom  are  urged  to  reconsider  their 
position  with  respect  to  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act  Amendments  of  1972;  and 
(2)  each  member  of  the  Arkansas  Congres- 
sional  Delegation,  each  of  whom  are  urged 
to  use  their  Influence  to  bring  about  the  re- 
enactment  and  ultimate  approval  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments 
of  1972. 

And  I  also  include,  Mr.  Speaker,  ma- 
terials developed  by  the  House  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  whip,  Mr.  McPall  of 
California,  which  describe  the  provisions 
contained  in  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973,  as  well  as  the  history  of  this  meas- 
ure. 

[Select  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
Mar.  28,  1973] 
Reasons    Congress    Should    Override    the 
President's  Veto  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973 

What  the  Bill  Does:  Extends  and  strength- 
ens the  existing  Vocational  RehablUtatlon 
program  and  adds  a  new  program  for  severely 
disabled  persons.  Including  the  elderly  deaf- 
blind,  persons  with  spinal  cord  injury,  and 
persons  with  serious  kidney  disease. 

Support  for  the  BUI:  For  over  50  years  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  program  has  had 
broad  bipartisan  support.  In  1972  both  the 
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House  and  Senate  passed  the  Rehabilitation 
BlU  unanimously. 

In  1973  the  Senate  (by  a  vote  of  86-2)  and 
the  House  (by  a  vote  of  318-57)  passed  the 
Rehabilitation  Bill  with  an  authorization 
of  over  8900  million  below  the  amount  In  the 
1972  vetoed  bill.  (The  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  had  reported  the  1973  bill 
by  a  33-1  vote) . 

Benefits  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation: 
Benefits  of  the  national  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram relative  to  costs  are  conceded  by  all  to 
be  extremely  high.  Over  three  million  handi- 
capped Americans  have  been  returned  to  pro- 
ductive and  meaningful  lives  because  of  as- 
sistance from  the  program.  In  fiscal  year  1972 
alone,  the  estimated  annual  earnings  of  the 
326,138  Individuals  rehabilitated  total  81  bil- 
lion, a  net  Increase  of  $760  million  In  earn- 
ings from  the  time  the  Individuals  entered 
the  rehabilitation  system. 

The  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration 
estimates  that.  In  addition  to  this  contribu- 
tion to  the  GNP,  these  Individuals,  at  a  mini- 
mum, win  be  contributing  approximately 
6%  of  their  Income,  or  858  million,  in  taxes 
to  Federal,  state  and  local  governments.  And 
these  figures  do  not  reflect  the  approximately 
833  million  In  savings  to  Federal  and  State 
governments  In  1972  caused  by  removal  of 
many  rehabilitated  persons  from  the  public 
assistance  rolls. 

Need  for  Rehabilitation  Bill:  There  are  an 
estimated  seven  to  twelve  mUlion  handi- 
capped Individuals  In  the  nation  who  have 
not  realized  their  vocational  potential.  With 
the  level  of  funding  authorized  in  the  Re- 
habUltatlon BUI  Just  vetoed.  rehabUitation 
services  could  be  provided  to  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately two  million  handicapped  Indi- 
viduals over  the  next  two  fiscal  years  using 
today's  per  case  cost.  This  would  leave  at 
least  five  million  handicapped  persons  who, 
at  today's  spending  level,  would  not  be 
served. 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  we  have  a  long  way 
to  go  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  disabled  fel- 
low citizens. 

administration  objections  and  answers 

Objection:  The  few  opponents  of  the  Re- 
habilitation BUI  argue  it  is  "fiscally  Irre- 
sponsible." 

Answer:  In  order  to  meet  Administration 
objections,  the  authorization  was  reduced 
more  than  8900  mUlion — from  83.477  bUlion 
to  82.6  billion — a  cut  of  more  than  25%. 
Furthermore,  the  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1973  (8913  mUllon),  is  lower  than  the 
authorizations  for  FT  '71  and  '72  (81,010  and 
81.010  bUlion  respectively) . 

Objection:  The  few  opponents  of  the  bill 
argue  that  It  duplicates  services  already 
available  under  Medicare  or  Medicaid. 

Answer;  The  types  of  medical  services 
available  to  the  handicapped  vary  from  state 
to  state  and  usually  do  not  Include  the  spe- 
cific help  which  the  disabled  person  needs. 
In  addition,  the  Medicaid  program  does  not 
offer  a  disabled  client  the  range  of  rehabili- 
tation services,  such  as  counseling  and  train- 
ing, which  handicapped  people  need  to  move 
back  into  the  work  forces.  StUl  further.  Medi- 
care payments  are  made  only  to  persons  cov- 
ered under  the  Social  Security  law.  Many 
handicapped  persons  are  not  covered  by  so- 
cial security. 

Objection:  The  few  opponents  of  the  bill 
argue  that  It  diverts  rehabilitation  from  Its 
basically  vocational  objective. 

Answer:  By  the  addition  of  a  new  title 
(Title  II) .  this  bUl  merely  makes  explicit  a 
commitment  to  persons  with  severe  handi- 
caps which  the  Administration  Itself  ex- 
pressed during  committee  hearings.  (Note: 
This  new  Title  is  authorized  separately  and 
amounts  to  less  than  five  percent  of  the  total 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  program) . 

Many  severely  handicapped  people  covered 
by  the  new  program  are  today  refused  as- 
sistance under  the  present  program  because 


they  are  difficult  to  rehabilitate  for  employ- 
ment. The  vocational  goal  for  these  people 
has  not  been  eliminated  by  this  modest  new 
program  for  the  severely  handicapped.  If  a 
vocational  goal  ia  found  possible,  these  in- 
dividuals will  be  transferred  and  provided 
services  under  the  regular  state  program.  For 
the  few  who  are  Incapable  of  employment, 
this  new  program  wlU  hopefully  assist  them 
in  becoming  more  self-sufficient,  often  en- 
abling other  members  of  the  family  to  re- 
enter the  work  force. 

Objection:  The  few  opponents  of  the  bill 
argue  that  it  would  create  a  proliferation  of 
new  categorical  grant  programs  and  bureau- 
cratic structures. 

Answer:  The  truth  Is  that  Title  II  pro- 
grams for  severely  handicapped  are  special 
project  programs  aimed  at  stimulating  state 
and  local  effort  with  the  Idea  that  they  will 
be  absorbed  Into  the  basic  program  at  a  later 
date. 

The  bill  does  create  several  national  com- 
missions, such  as  The  National  Commission 
on  Transportation  and  Housing  for  Handi- 
capped Individuals,  as  well  as  a  voluntary 
system  of  state  advisory  councils  on  problems 
of  the  handicapped.  None  of  these  commis- 
sions are  to  have  any  Federal  budgetary  or 
administrative  authority.  Nearly  every  wit- 
ness before  congressional  committees  has 
stressed  the  need  for  such  commissions  to 
insure  that  minimum  standards,  such  as  ade- 
quate bathroom  facilities  for  the  handi- 
capped In  public  buUdlngs,  are  adequately 
met. 

Office  of  John  J.  McPall,  Majorttt  Whip — 
History  op  the  Rehabilitation  Act  op 
1973  (S.  7) 

action  by  92D  CONGRESS 

Passed  House  March  20,  1972,  unanimously 
(327-0). 

Passed  Senate  September  26,  1972,  unani- 
mously (70-0). 

Pocket  Vetoed  by  President  October  27, 
1972,  after  Congress  adjourned. 

ACnON    BY    92D    CONGRESS 

Reported  by  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  February  26  by  a  16  to  0 
vote. 

Reported  by  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  February  27  by  33  to  1  vote. 

Passed  Senate  February  2J  by  86  to  2  vote. 

Passed  House  March  8  by  318  to  67  vote. 

Conference  Report  adopted  by  voice  vote  In 
both  Houses  March  16. 

Sent  to  White  House  March  22. 

Vetoed  by  President  March  27. 
bill  summary 

The  RehabUltatlon  Act  of  1973  revises,  ex- 
tends and  Improves  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped previously  authorized  under  the  Vo- 
cational RehabUltatlon  Act.  Established  by 
Congress  in  1920  and  extended  six  times 
since,  the  vocational  rehabUitation  program 
provides  a  variety  of  services  as  needed  to 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped  persons 
to  prepare  them  for  employment.  These  con- 
tinuing services  Include,  among  others:  hos- 
pital diagnosis  and  care  for  the  handicapped; 
placement  services  to  assist  handicapped  In- 
dividuals to  secure  and  maintain  employ- 
ment; maintenance  and  transportation  as 
appropriate  during  rehabilitation. 

Title  n  of  The  RehabUitation  Act  of  1973 
creates  a  new  formula  grant  program  to  as- 
sist States  in  establishing  programs  for  blind 
persons  and  those  suffering  from  spinal  cord 
injury  and  kidney  disease  who  may  be  unem- 
ployable. Title  II  amounts  to  approximately 
6  %  of  the  total  authorization  under  the  Act. 

Benefits  of  the  Act  relative  to  costs  are 
conceded  to  be  high.  It  Is  estimated  that  the 
total  annual  earnings  of  the  326.138  Indi- 
viduals rehabUltated  In  fiscal  year  1972  are 
at  about  81  billion,  a  net  increase  of  $750.- 
000.000  of  earnings  from  the  time  the  Indi- 
viduals entered  the  rehabUitation  system. 


ATJTHORIZATIOK  LEVEL 


The  revised  1973  version  of  the  bUl  au- 
thorizes programs  of  82.6  billion  over  the 
next  three  years,  which  Is  8930  mUllon  less 
than  the  vetoed  bUl  of  $3.6  bUUon,  but  ap- 
proximately 8200  mUllon  more  than  the  Pres- 
ident's fiscal  *74  budget  requeat. 

APPROPRIATION  LEVEL 

The  legislation  is  an  authorization  bUl 
only.  The  actual  level  of  spending  will  be 
determined  later  after  thorough  review  by 
the  Congress  In  the  appropriations  bills.  In 
the  current  year  the  authorization  level  was 
8913.2  mUllon  and  the  appropriations  totaled 
8676.5  mUllon  (under  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  insert  a  statement 
by  Mr.  E.  B.  Whitten,  executive  director 
of  the  National  Rehabilitation  Associa- 
tion, with  reference  to  the  President's 
veto  of  S.  7,  along  with  a  listing  of  the 
national  organizations  that  are  urging 
Congress  to  override  the  President's  veto 
of  this  critical  legislation.  And  I  include 
with  Mr.  Whitten 's  material,  also,  Mr. 
Speaker,  his  association's  analysis  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  and  its  im- 
portance to  the  handicapped  people  of 
America. 

The  material  follows: 
Statement  of  E.  B.  Whitten,  Executive  Di- 
rector OF  THE  National   Rehabilitation 

Association,  March  27,  1973 

The  organizations  of  and  for  the  handi- 
capped listed  at  the  end  of  this  release  Join 
In  urging  Congress  to  override  the  Presi- 
dential veto  of  S.  7,  the  RehabUltatlon  Act 
Amendments  of  1972. 

Programs  financed  under  this  Act  are  the 
principal  dependence  of  physically  and  men- 
tally handicapped  youth  and  adults  who 
want  to  become  employable.  This  legislation 
contains  authority  for  the  state-federal  voca- 
tional rehabUitation  program,  rehabUitation 
facilities,  research  and  training. 

All  of  the  organizations  listed  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  President  to  sign  the  legisla- 
tion but  without  avaU.  In  fact.  It  is  not 
clear  that  the  messages  even  got  to  the 
President. 

The  legislation  was  enacted  by  Congress 
in  1972  following  lengthy  hearings.  The  bi- 
partisan nature  of  the  legislation  was  dem- 
onstrated by  the  fact  that  it  passed  without 
a  dissenting  vote  In  either  branch.  The  ex- 
ecutive branch,  now,  seems  to  be  attempting 
to  make  a  partisan  issue  of  legislation  which 
has  always  been  strictly  bipartisan.  The 
issues  raised  by  the  executive  have  little 
basis  In  fact.  An  attachment  to  this  release 
will  clarify  these  issues. 

All  of  the  organizations  Joining  In  this 
effort  deplore  the  use  of  legislation  for  hand- 
icapped individuals  for  a  confrontation  with 
Congress,  especially,  since  the  Issues  have 
very  little  validity. 

National  Organizations  Urging  Override  cp 
Presidential  Veto  of  S.  7 

American  Association  on  Mental  Defici- 
ency. 

American  Council  of  the  Blind. 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

American  Congress  of  RehabUitation  Med- 
icine. 

American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind. 

American  Personnel  &  Guidance  Assoc./ 
American  Rehabilitation  Counseling  Associ- 
ation. 

American  Speech  and  Hearing  Association. 

American  Occupational  Therapy  Associa- 
tion. 

American    Physical   Therapy   Association. 

Council  of  Rehabilitation  Counselor  Edu- 
cators. 
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R  'habinta- 


on. 
Crippled 


Council  of  State  Administrators 
tlonal  Rehabilitation. 

Council  ot  Organizations  Serving 

Council  for  Exceptional  Chlldrei . 

Goodwin  Industries  of  America 

International    Association    of 
tlon  Facilities. 

National  Rehabilitation  Assoclat 

National  Easter  Seal  Society  for 
Children  and  Adults. 

National  Federation  of  the  Blln< 

National     Association     of 
Speecn  Agencies. 

National   Association   for 
dren. 

National     Association     of     State 
Health  Program  Directors. 

National  Association  of  Phys 
capped. 

National  Association  of  the  Deaf 

National    Rehabilitation 
soclatlon. 

National    Association    of 
State  Programs  for  Mental  Retardation 

National  Recreation  and  Park 

National  Association  for  Mental 

Professional  Rehabilitation  Workers 
Aduit  Deaf. 

United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations 
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S.  7,  New  Rehabilitation  Act 
Featvres  Not  Found  in  Present 
TioN  OR  IN  the  Administration 
This  Is  not  an  analysis  of  S  7  oi 
ministration  bill.  It  Is-deslgned  to 
specifically   features  of   the   new   1 
important    to   the   vocational 
programs  which  are  not  in  exlsti 
In  the  Administration  proposed 

1.  There   has  been   no  appropriaftli 
thorlty  for  any  program  financed 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  since 
1972.  If  S  7  is  not  passed,  there 
long  period   of   existence   under 
resolutions  which  hold  expenditures 
1972    level,    which    is   even    lower 
amount  the  President  has 
need  for  appropriation  authority 
amount  issue. 

2.  $50  million  appropriated  for 
rehabilitation   in   1973   in   the  s 
appropriation  bill  passed  by 
Ing    held   up    until    the    new 
passed.  The  supplemental 
referred  to  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
which  was  vetoed.  It  will  be  noted 
is  called  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
this  is  the  reason.  This  850  million 
lost  to  the  program,  if  «he  legislation 
passed    Since  states  have  been 
the  higher  rate  provided  for  In 
prlation   that   was  passed,  a   chaotic 
tion  will  exist.  If  the  new  legtslatl^n 
passed  clearing  up  this  matter. 

3.  The  Administration  bill  has 
tlons  that  are  less  than  the 
the  President  has  recommended  for 
gram  in  1973  and  1974.  The  author^y 
Is  reasonable,  but  permits  growth 

4.  The    new    bill    provides    for 
funding  which  is  badly  needed  by 
as  well  as  the  voluntary  agencies 
to  have  appropriations  passed  untl 
after   the   beginning  of  the  year 
funds  are   to  be  used   is  resulting 
hardship    and    makes    intelligent 
almost  impossible. 

5.  The  bin  provides  for  an 
expansion  program,   with   half  of 
appropriated  to  be  controlled  by 
Ities,  the  remainder  by  the  priorities 
Commissioner    of    the    Rehabilitation 
Ices  Administration.  In  present 
there  is  an  innovation  program 
proprlations  are  t>elng  made  for  It. 
legislation  strengthens  the  concept 
clear  the  objectives,  and  will  be  a 
ful  program. 

6.  The    new    bill    Includes   an 
program  for  providing  rehabllltatioi  i 
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to  individuals  for  whom  a  vocational  goal 
may  not  be  feasible  in  the  beginning.  This 
will  be  extremely  valuable  to  the  state  agen- 
cies In  allowing  them  to  accept  more  severely 
disabled  persons.  It  will  In  no  way  dUute  the 
emphasis  on  vocational  rehabUltatlon,  since 
the  goal  is  that  as  many  of  these  very  severe- 
ly disabled  persons  as  possible  will  move 
into  the  regular  vocational  rehabilitation 
program.  Since  money  for  this  program  is 
earmarked,  it  can  do  no  damage  to  the  reg- 
ular vocational  rehabilitation  program. 

7.  An  Improved  definition  of  scope  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services  and  an  im- 
proved and  expanded  definition  of  the  hand- 
icapped Individual  is  found  in  the  new  leg- 
islation. Although  the  change  In  these  defini- 
tions Is  not  a  matter  of  great  emergency  yet. 
it  will  be  very  helpful. 

8.  The  legislation  provides  for  a  Rehabili- 
tation Services  Administration  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  with 
a  Commissioner  In  charge  and  gives  the  Com- 
missioner the  responsibility  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  Titles  I.  II.  and  III.  except  for 
Section  309,  the  renal  disease  program, 
where  administration  could  be  optional.  This 
Is  a  very  Important  provision.  It  will  pre- 
vent the  diffusion  of  rehabilitation  programs 
throughout  the  Department  and  the  serious 
division  of  authority  that  has  existed  be- 
tween SRS  and  RSA  In  the  administration 
of  the  program. 

The  above  items  refer  specifically  to  the 
scate-federal  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram. It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  state-federal  program  cannot  do  its  Job 
well  without  Improved  community  rehabili- 
tation programs  and  facilities.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  following  supplementary  programs 
provided  for  In  S  7  are  very  Important  to 
the  state-federal  vocational  rehabilitation 
program. 

^  1.  One  section  authorizes  special  project 
appropriations  for  rehabUltatlon  of  renal 
disease  victims.  The  pressures  on  rehabilita- 
tion and  other  agencies  to  serve  this  needy 
group  Is  terrific.  Although  rehabUtatlon  does 
not  assume  that  It  has  or  should  have  full 
responslbUlty  for  a  renal  disease  program, 
it  can  make  a  much  more  important  contri- 
bution to  the  desired  results. 

2.  One  section  authorizes  special  project 
programs  for  spinal  cord  injured  individ- 
uals. We  simply  do  not  have  at  this  time 
the  facilities  and  personnel  or  money  to 
serve  this  very  severely  disabled  group  of  in- 
dividuals. In  fact,  it  Is  estimated  that  state 
agencies  are  not  serving  over  one  out  of  ten 
individuals  that  suffer  spinal  cord  Injury 
each  year.  While  the  rehab  agencies  would 
not  get  the  money  for  such  programs  direct- 
ly, try  their  success  in  dealing  with  spinal 
cord  Injured  persons  dep>ends  upon  the  ade- 
quacy of  programs  and  facilities  serving  this 
group. 

3.  One  section  authorizes  the  development 
of  special  programs  for  the  low  achieving 
deaf.  We  have  a  liberal  arts  college  for  the 
deaf  and  a  technical  school  for  the  deaf  but 
we  have  no  centers  especially  prepared  to 
serve  the  run-of-the-mlU  deaf  individuals. 
Secondary  schools  for  the  deaf  are  totally  In- 
adequate to  provide  the  total  services  needed 
by  the  deaf.  The  state-federal  vocational  re- 
habilitation program  will  be  Improved  im- 
mensely, if  we  can  get  a  network  of  dem- 
onstration-type special  centers  for  the  low 
achieving  deaf. 

4.  Two  sections  of  the  legislation  authorize 
programs  of  mortgage  insurance  and  inter- 
est subsidies  to  facilitate  the  construction  of 
rehabilitation  facilities.  We  have  legislation 
for  rehabilitation  facilites  now.  but  we  can- 
not get  any  money  for  them.  This  legislation 
wni  facilitate  communities  getting  loans 
with  which  they  can  buUd  badly  needed 
facilities.  The  state  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies  depend  to  a  very  great  extent  upon 
rehabilitation  faculties  to  serve  many  of 
their  clients. 


Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  (S.  7) 
Pac*  Shset 

WHA^  s.  7   IS 

1.  S.  7  is  the  Renabllltatlon  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  passed  unanimously  by  Con- 
gress In  1972,  vetoed  by  the  President,  and 
repassed  this  year  by  a  vote  of  318-57  after 
substantial  reduction  In  appropriation  au- 
thority. 

2.  This  bill  extends  appropriation  authority 
for  programs  under  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Act  for  1973,  1974,  and  for  some  pro- 
grams for  1975.  All  appropriation  authority 
expired  July  1,  1972.  $50  million  In  appropria- 
tions for  the  current  year  are  being  held  up 
awaiting  passage. 

3.  The  major  change  in  the  concept  of 
rehabilitation  services  under  this  act  is 
added  emphasis  on  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  to  the  very  severely  disabled. 

4.  The  bill  Includes  special  project  pro- 
grams to  serve  the  older  blind,  spinal  cord 
injured,  renal  disease  victims  and  the  deaf. 
It  also  contains  authority  for  a  national  com- 
nUssion  on  architectural  barriers  and  an  ar- 
chitectural compliance  board,  which  will  at- 
tempt to  see  that  housing  and  transportation 
are  accessible  to  handicapped  and  older 
people. 

WHAT    S.  7    IS    NOT 

1.  S.  7  Is  not  a  "new  society  program  of  the 
sixties".  The  first  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  was  passed  in  1920  and  has  t>een  In  con- 
tinual operation  since  that  time.  It  Is  the 
act  under  wh'lch  over  300,000  handicapped 
individuals  were  rehabilitated  into  employ- 
ment in  1972.  Vocational  rehabilitation  Is  a 
successful,  respected  program  of  services  to 
disabled  people  of  the  nation,  a  model  of 
state-federal  cooperation. 

2.  S.  7  is  not  a  "budget  busting  biU".  This 
legislation  carries  no  appropriations  at  all. 
only  appropriation  authority.  The  budgetary 
and  appropriation  process  will  determine  the 
amount  actually  made  available.  Appropri- 
ation authority  Is  quite  reasonable  In  rela- 
tion to  actual  appropriations  as  the  follow- 
ing table  win  show. 

[In  mUUons] 

President's  recommendation: 

1973 

1974 

S.  7: 

1973   

1974 


615 

660 

700 

800 

It  wUl  be  seen  that  the  President's  recom- 
mendation for  1973  Is  87%  of  the  appropria- 
tion authority  under  S.  7.  and  for  1974  the 
President's  recommendation  Is  80%  of  the 
authority  under  S.  7.  There  are  relatively  few 
pieces  of  legislation  under  which  actual  avaU- 
abUlty  of  funds  is  more  closely  related  to 
appropriation  authority.  How  the  Idea  of  a 
"budget  busting  bUl"  got  started  Is  difficult 
to  understand.  Authorizations  for  existing 
special  project  programs  are  about  the  same 
level  as  In  the  preceding  legislation,  and  ap- 
propriation authority  for  the  new  special 
project  programs  Is  quite  modest. 

3.  The  bUl  does  not  launch  "new  cate- 
gorical programs  duplicating  other  existing 
programs".  The  sections  having  to  do  with 
the  older  blind,  spinal  cord  injured,  renal 
disease  victim  and  the  deaf  are  special  proj- 
ect programs  aimed  at  stimulating  state  and 
local  effort  with  the  Idea  that  they  will  be 
absorbed  Into  the  basic  program  at  a  later 
date.  This  Is  an  accepted  approach  of  Con- 
gress In  getting  special  emphasis  upon  diffi- 
cult problems.  Who  could  possibly  resent 
these  special  emphases  on  programs  for  the 
blind,  the  spinal  cord  Injured,  renal  disease 
victims,  and  the  deaf. 

4.  The  bUl  does  not  "dUute  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  emphases  by  making  It  Just 
another  social  service  agency".  Both  the 
legislation  and  the  report  emphasizes  the 
need  for  extending  vocational  rehabUltatlon 
services  to  the  very  severely  disabled.  The 
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small  new  program  which  permits  accept- 
ance of  severely  disabled  Individuals  who 
may  not  have  vocational  objectives  In  the 
beginning  carry  separate  appropriation  au- 
thority, so  It  cannot  be  a  substitute  for  a 
vocational  rehabilitation  program.  Even  In 
the  new  program,  every  possible  effort  Is  to 
he  made  to  help  Individuals  get  to  the  point 
that  a  vocational  objective  Is  feasible. 

5.  This  legislation  Is  not  "Impossible  to  ad- 
minister". Administrative  provisions  of  the 
act  make  clear  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
authority  for  administering  programs  for 
handicapped  Individuals  be  focused  In  the 
RehabUltatlon  Services  Administration  and 
that  funds  appropriated  for  vocational  reha- 
bUltatlon programs  be  expended  for  the  spe- 
cific purposes  Congress  has  In  mind.  Other 
administrative  features  emphasize  coordina- 
tion of  all  programs  for  handicapped  people 
within  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  To  say  that  such  legislation 
cannot  be  administered  Is  absurd. 

6.  This  bUl  is  not  partisan  legislation  and 
efforts  to  make  It  such  are  a  disservice  to 
handicapped  people.  RehabUltatlon  legisla- 
tion Is  now  and  always  has  been  totally  bi- 
partisan. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  rehabilrration  act  amendments  op 
1972  (S.  7),  March  17.  1973 
This  legislation  extends  for  three  years  ap- 
propriation authority  for  all  titles  of  the 
Vocational  RehabUltatlon  Act  and  Initiates 
certain  new  supplementary  programs.  Its 
provisions  Include  the  statutory  basis  for 
the  state-federal  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  and  the  special  project  programs 
that  support  its  efforts  and  make  them  more 
effective.  This  memorandum  Is  in  the  nature 
of  a  request  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  he  sign  the  legislation  promptly, 
thus  enabling  the  programs  depending  upon 
the  legislation  to  begin  functioning  again  In 
a  normal  manner. 

IDENTIFICATION  OF  SPONSOR 

The  National  Rehabilitation  Association  is 
an  organization  of  35,000  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations, all  of  whom  are  concerned  for 
the  rehabUltatlon  of  handicapped  people. 
Approximately  one-third  of  its  members  are 
professionals  working  In  various  areas  of  re- 
habilitation, two-thirds  are  laymen  with  a 
public  interest  concern  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  handicapped  Individuals.  The  National 
Rehabilitation  Association  is  the  forum  in 
which  the  professional,  the  lay  citizen,  and 
handicapped  people  themselves  meet  to  iden- 
tify Issues  and  problems  In  connection  with 
the  rehabUltatlon  of  handicapped  individu- 
als and  to  plan  and  promote  progiams  lead- 
ing toward  this  end. 

The  National  Rehabilitation  Association 
was  a  sponsor  of  HR  8395.  which  was  passed 
by  Congress  in  October  1972.  and  vetoed  by 
the  President.  S.  7.  which  Is  now  awaiting 
the  President's  signature,  Is  very  siimlar  to 
the  bill  vetoed  last  year,  except  that  ap- 
propriation authority  has  been  substantially 
reduced,  this  being  done  at  the  request  of 
the  Administration.  The  legislation  finally 
passed  by  Congress  is  different  In  numerous 
ways  from  HR  8395.  as  it  was  originally  In- 
troduced. In  fact,  some  of  the  features  most 
objectionable  to  the  Administration  were  not 
in  their  original  bill.  Working  on  the  basis 
that  all  legislation  is  the  result  of  compro- 
mise, we  have  done  our  best  to  keep  the  legis- 
lation consistent  with  our  own  principles 
and  Association  policy,  but  we  have  been 
wUling  to  go  along  with  some  features  that 
others  consider  more  important  than  we  do. 
We  think  that  all  of  the  new  parts  of  the 
legislation  are  potentially  helpful  to  handi- 
capped people,  and  we  have  supported  the 
passage  of  the  bUl  In  Its  present  form.  Al- 
though the  National  Rehabilitation  Associa- 
tion accepts  full   responsibility  for  Its  con- 


tents, the  statement  reflects  the  viewpoint 
of  numerous  organizations  of  and  for  the 
handicapped  who  participated  in  the  legis- 
lative process  that  resulted  In  the  passage 
of  the  legislation. 

GENERAL    CCNSlaERATIONS 

Our  considered  Judgment  Is  that  the  de- 
partures In  the  legislation  from  Administra- 
tion policies  are  relatively  minor  in  their 
Impact  upon  the  very  popular  and  useful 
program  of  vocational  rehabilitation  In  the 
United  States.  Ordinarily,  one  would  assume 
the  signing  of  the  bUl  by  the  President,  since 
to  do  so  would  be  consistent  with  his  sup- 
port of  vocational  rehabilitation  programs 
throughout  his  career  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate,  the 
Vice  Presidency,  and  the  Presidency.  In  light 
of  the  President  s  veto  of  similar  legislation 
in  October  1972  and  the  fact  that  there  has 
not  been  any  statement  Issuing  from  the 
White  House  Indicating  the  Intent  of  the 
President  with  respect  to  the  legislation  Just 
passed  by  Congress,  these  comments  ex- 
press our  viewpoint  that  the  legislation 
should  be  signed  promptly  by  the  President. 

It  appears  to  us  that  It  would  be  a  disserv- 
ice to  the  President  for  anyone  to  recommend 
to  him  that  he  veto  this  legislation.  It  has 
the  bipartisan  support  of  Congress.  It  re- 
flects the  labors  of  many  Individuals  inside 
government  and  outside  of  government.  It 
is  supported  unanimously  by  organizations 
of  the  handicapped,  for  the  handicapped, 
and  many  other  organizations  devoted  to 
the  public  interest.  A  veto  would  certainly  be 
interpreted  by  the  media,  the  public  gen- 
erally, and  by  all  of  those  who  are  devoted  to 
the  rehabilitation  of  handicapped  people  as 
an  ill-humored,  misguided  action  based  upon 
relatively  petty  issues.  There  can  be  abso- 
lutely no  political  advantage  to  a  veto,  and 
it  can  be  very  hurtful  to  the  Image  of  the 
President.  In  the  following  paragraphs,  we 
shall  speak  directly  to  some  of  the  Issues 
raised  by  the  Administration  In  testimony 
before  the  Congress  on  this  legislation  and 
reasons  why  the  legislation  Is  In  the  public 
Interest. 

GOAL    ORIENTED    PROGRAM 

Tlie  vocational  rehabUltatlon  program  Is 
widely  acclaimed  as  one  of  the  great  successes 
In  state-federal  partnership.  In  fact.  It  Is 
often  pointed  out  as  the  most  successful 
demonstration  of  an  effective  state-federal 
relationship.  This  fact  has  been  confirmed  by 
representatives  of  all  recent  AdmUilstratlons, 
Including  the  present  one.  RehabUltatlon 
has  clear-cut  objectives;  It  has  achieved 
these  objectives  in  a  substantial  way;  and 
It  has  developed  a  system  of  accountability 
which  leaves  little  room  for  doubt  about 
what  It  Is  trying  to  do,  how  it  is  trying 
to  do  It,  and  what  it  is  accomplishing.  This 
evaluation  Is  corfirmed  by  studies  done  both 
within  the  government  and  outside  of  the 
government. 

REHABILITATION      CONSISTENT      WITH      ADMINIS- 
TRATION   OBJECTIVES 

The  phUosophy  of  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram is  consistent  with  the  phUosophy  of 
this  Administration  that  a  prime  concern  of 
government  should  be  to  help  people  help 
themselves.  The  new  legislation  does  not 
depart  from  this  concept.  Handicapped  In- 
dividuals apply  for  assistance  In  becoming 
employable.  They  are  provided  such  assist- 
ance. Their  names  are  removed  from  agency 
rolls  when  maximum  self-support  is  at- 
tained, or  when  It  is  determined  that  such 
self-support  Is  not  feasible.  No  one  Is  on  a 
rehabUltatlon  roll  indefinitely,  so  no  habits 
of  dependency  can  be  developed.  RehabU- 
Itatlng  over  300,000  persons  per  annum,  this 
program  Is  the  nation's  greatest  bulwark 
against  dependency  resulting  from  physical 
and  mental  dlsabUlty. 


BIPARTISAN    SUPPORT 


This  program  has  always  had  bipartisan 
support.  The  most  substantial  program 
gains  of  recent  times  have  come  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  1954  Amendments,  passed  by  a 
Republican  Congress  and  signed  by  a  Re- 
publican President.  These  1954  Amendments 
initiated  programs  of  research  and  training 
and  Improved  financial  base  for  the  state- 
federal  vocational  rehabilitation  program. 
Substantial  amendments  to  the  Act  were 
made  in  1965  and  In  1968,  again  with  bi- 
partisan support.  The  present  legislation  has 
received  the  same  kind  of  enthusiastic  sup- 
port from  members  of  both  parties.  A  Pres- 
idential veto  would  leave  the  Impression  on 
many  people  that  rehabUltatlon  has  become 
a  partisan  program. 

The  aspects  of  the  legislation  which  are 
not  consistent  with  current  Administration 
policies  are  not  of  sufficient  Importance  to 
justify  serious  consideration  of  a  veto 
which  would  almost  certainly  be  overridden. 
The  objections  expressed  by  Administration 
spokesmen  are  discussed  In  the  following 
paragraphs. 

FISCAL    IRRESPONSIBILITY 

Much  has  been  said  by  Administration 
representatives  with  respect  to  "fiscal  ir- 
responsibUity"  refiected  by  the  legislation. 
This  argument  Is  hard  to  understand  and 
does  not  take  into  account  the  facts  of  the 
situation.  The  total  appropriation  for  1973, 
1974,  and  1975  has  been  reduced  by  about 
$850,000,000  from  the  amount  authorized  by 
HR  8395,  which  was  vetoed.  The  authoriza- 
tion for  1973  for  the  state-federal  program 
la  Identical  with  authorization  In  existing 
legislation  for  1972.  The  Increase  In  au- 
thorizations for  1974  and  1975  Is  a  reason- 
able amount.  If  the  program  Is  to  continue 
to  increase  and  expand  Its  efforts  to  reduce 
dependency  among  the  nation's  handicapped 
citizens,  which  Is  the  Number  One  national 
priority  for  this  program. 

Appropriation  authority  for  the  newly 
established  categorical  programs  Is  extremely 
modest.  The  amounts  authorized  for  special 
projects  shows  little  Increase  over  previous 
appropriation  authority.  The  new  Research 
and  Training  title  does  Include  new  appro- 
priation authority  for  Research  and  Train- 
ing Centers,  biomedical  engineering  and 
spinal  cord  injury. 

Not  only  Is  the  appropriation  authority 
not  excessive  in  light  of  the  history  of  the 
various  programs  and  mission  given  to  the 
agencies  that  administer  it,  the  Administra- 
tion has  not  recommended  nor  has  the  Con- 
gress historically  appropriated  all  the  money 
authorized. 

THE  TRADITIONAL   GOAL   OF  VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION 

Some  Administration  spokesmen  have  in- 
sisted  that   new   programs   provided    for    In 
the  legislation  wUl  divert  the  state-federal 
vocational   rehabilitation   program   from   Its 
traditional  goal  of  preparing  disabled  people 
for  employment.  This  seems  to  refer  to  the 
comprehensive    rehabUltatlon    services    pro- 
vided for  in  Title  II.  Congress  has  emphasized 
in  its  repcrt  that  it  is  not  establishing  a  "new 
program",  simply  a  second  financing  mecha- 
nism.  Although   a   vocational   goal   will    not 
have   to   be   established   as   a   condition   to 
beginning   services,    a    vocational    goal    wUl 
remain  the  ultimate  goal  in  every  case.  This 
provision   with  separate  financing  wUl   en- 
courage  the   state   vocational    rehabilitation 
agencies  to  accept  many  more  severely  handi- 
capped individuals  for  whom  vocational  goals 
cannot  be  clear  at  the  beginning.  Undoubted- 
ly, a  high  proportion  of  these  wUl  ultimately 
achieve    vocational    rehabilitation.    The    ac- 
countmg  system   wUl    identify   those   whose 
achievements  are  less  than  vocational  com- 
petence.   Congress    as    well    as    the    Admin- 
istration Is  determined  that  the  new  pro- 
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gram  will  not  be  used  to  dilute  the 
ness   of   the   vocational 
gram.  The  authorizations  for  this 
are    separate    from    authorizations 
basic  vocational  rehabilitation 
the  new  program  cannot  eat  up 
program.  There  Is  no  difference  In 
and  executive  objectives,  or  our  ovi^i 
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Another  objection  expressed   Is 
legislation  establishes  a  new  series 
gorlcal  programs.  This  Is  true.  Thl; 
new  area  of  conflict  between  the 
and  executive  branches.  The  execu 
of  the  government,  almost 
opposed  the  categorical  approach  to 
tlon   of   problems,   while   the 
preferred  categorical  programs.  In 
lation,   the  major  categorical 
those  in  the  areas  of  spinal  cord 
stage  renal  disease,  and  the  older 
of  these  are  special  project 
talnly.  it  can  be  argued  that  some  of 
Ices  which  will  be  provided  under 
clal  programs  could  be  provided 
categorical  basis.  The  truth  is  tha 
for  these  groups  of  handicapped 
are  very  difficult  and  expensive, 
such  individuals  cannot  compete 
Ices  to  the  general  disabled 
out  special  emphasis.  The  renal 
gram  Is,  In  the  main,  a  stop-gap 
serve  until  such  time  as  a  national 
Insurance  program  can  pick  up 
comprehensive  services  to  all  victiiiis 
malady.  The  situation  in  the  area  o 
henslve  rehabilitation  services  to  s 
Injured  individuals  is  appalling, 
have  a  few  good  programs,  enough 
demonstrations,  less  than  20%  of 
cord   injured   Individuals  are 
kind  of  services  we  know  how  to 
special  push  Is  going  to  be  requlre< 
a  significant  breakthrough.  The 
the  older  blind  is  a  pitiful  one. 
available  for  pensions  but  not  for 
of    rehabilitative    programs    which 
proprlate  for  them.  Social  service 
be  available  theoretically,  but  not 
Eventually,  we  hope  that  these 
be  absorbed   into  the  regular 
program    without   the   special 
proach. 

Incidentally.  It  must  mean  some 
the  American  Kidney  Foundation 
rehabilitation  is  the  best  vehicle 
services  to  end-stage  renal  diseasn 
and  the  Congress  of  Rehabilitation 
thinks  that  rehabilitation  is  the 
for  providing  special  project  servicen 
cord   Injured   Individuals 
truly  a  viable,  flexible  program  hu 
Ice  oriented  and  goal  oriented 
a  minimum  of  red  tape, 
funds  authorized  for  these  special 
programs  are  relatively  small. 

NXW    BOABSS    AKD    CX>MMISSIdNS 

Another  objection  to  the  legislation  Is  that 
It  establishes  new  boards  and  coi|imlsslons. 
including  an  Office  of  the  Handl^pped  In 
the  Secretary's  Office.  With  respett  to  the 
latter,  the  legislation  and  report  cftake  clear 
that  this  newly  established  office  will  have 
no  budgetary  or  administrative  Authority, 
simply  be  a  mechanism  to  be  us^  by  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  to  keep  him  Inforjned  of  all 
programs  In  the  Department  having  to  do 
with  handicapped  Individuals  an(]  to  make 
recommendations  to  him  with  ijespect  to 
steps  to  be  taken  in  improving  and  coordi- 
nating these  programs.  The  argum#nt  can  be 
made,  of  course,  that  this  office  la  unneces- 
sary, and  It  may  be.  We  have  mlxgd  feelings 
about  such  bodies  ourselves.  Pot^tlally,  It 
may  be  useful,  and  the  restriction  |on  Its  ac- 
tivities shoxild  prevent  it  beaming  a 
nuisance.  j 

The  new  boards  and  commlasloas  have  to 
do  with  the  employment  of  bandldapped  In- 
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dlviduals  in  government  and  In  meeting 
housing  and  transportation  needs  of  handi- 
capped individuals.  These  items  are  ad- 
dressed to  extremely  Important  problems, 
which  we  do  not  appear  to  be  able  to  solve 
In  the  context  of  our  present  op>eratlon.  It 
Is  felt  that  we  need  the  prestige  of  distin- 
guished people  Inside  and  outside  the  gov- 
ernment to  take  the  leadership  In  developing 
public  policy  which  can  result  In  their  solu- 
tion. A  good  Illustration  of  present  futility 
Is  seen  in  the  fact  that  ten  years  of  work 
with  the  authorities  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia have  not  yet  assured  us  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  subway  system  will  serve  indi- 
viduals having  to  use  wheelchairs.  Certainly, 
the  Inclusion  in  the  bill  of  these  boards  and 
commissions  with  limited  terms  and  very  lim- 
ited financing  cannot  be  an  important  factor 
In  whether  the  legislation  shall  become  law. 

BESTEICnONS   ON   THE    SECRETARY    IN   ADldlNIS- 
TERING    THE    PROCRAItS 

Another  objection  expressed  is  that  the 
legislation  restricts  the  Secretary  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  programs  covered  under 
the  Act.  Administrators  cannot  be  expected 
to  like  provisions  of  this  kind,  but  such 
language  in  legislation  Is  not  unusual,  and  is 
not  often  a  great  obstacle  to  the  effective  ad- 
ministration of  a  program.  In  fact,  some- 
times such  restrictions  prove  to  be  quite  a 
good  thing. 

The  language  in  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
Amendments  pertaining  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program  was  not  proposed  by  the 
National  Rehabilitation  Association.  We  can 
understand,  nevertheless,  the  conditions  that 
led  Congress  to  Insert  It.  It  is  by  no  means 
Just  an  effort  on  the  part  of  Congress  to 
spite  the  Administration.  Under  the  adminis- 
tration of  SRS,  responsibility  for  adminis- 
tration of  vocational  rehabilitation  programs 
has  been  divided  between  SRS  and  RSA  at 
both  national  and  regional  levels.  There  has 
never  been  a  clear  expression  of  policy  on 
the  point  as  to  whether  SRS  is  to  be  an 
agency  to  coordinate  the  programs  of  the 
various  bureaus,  or  whether  it  Is  to  be  an 
agency  to  actually  operate  these  programs. 
While  talk,  generally,  has  Indicated  that  SRS 
is  a  coordinator  and  service  agency  to  the 
bureaus,  actually,  personnel  has  been  drained 
off  the  bureaus  to  SRS,  and  more  and  more 
administrative  and  policy  decisions  that  pre- 
viously have  been  made  by  the  •bureaus  are 
now  made  by  SRS.  This,  in  Itself,  would  not 
have  been  so  objectionable,  but  funds  ap- 
propriated for  research  and  training  under 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  have  been 
thrown  into  an  SRS  pod  and  expended, 
often,  on  programs  having  only  peripheral, 
if  any,  values  to  the  rehabilitation  programs. 
Officials  of  SRS  have  stated  numerous  times 
that  research  and  training  funds  when  ap- 
propriated become  SRS  funds,  not  rehabili- 
tation funds,  aging  funds,  social  service 
funds,  etc.  This  situation  has  annoyed  state 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies,  members 
of  Congress,  and  others  who  have  been  con- 
cerned for  these  programs.  The  confusion 
that  has  prevailed  at  both  national  and  re- 
gional levels  has  been  detrimental  to  pro- 
grams for  handicapped  Individuals.  Since  the 
Administration  did  not  act  to  clarify  this 
situation.  Congress,  upon  the  suggestion  of 
those  that  administer  the  programs,  did  so. 
Congress  may  have  gone  farther  than  neces- 
sary in  Its  efforts  to  correct  this  situation. 
Since  an  RSA  Administrator  will  be  selected 
by  the  Secretary  of  HEW  and  be  responsible 
to  him,  we  cannot  imagine  that  these  pro- 
visions are  going  to  cause  any  great  diffi- 
culty to  the  Secretary  in  the  administration 
of  the  programs.  We  do  not  want  RSA  to 
be  anywhere  else  except  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  We  do 
not  want  it  administered  in  Isolation  to  other 
HEW  programs.  We  do  want,  however,  monies 
appropriated  for  rehabilitation  purposes  to 
be  spent  on  rehabilitation,  and  we  want  clear 


lines  of  authority  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  programs. 

ADMINISTRATION    DELAYS 

Finally,  we  must  say  that  the  Administra- 
tion must  bear  a  considerable  part  of  the 
repsonslbility  for  the  fact  that  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  legislation  Is  Inconsist- 
ent with  Administration  policies  In  several 
respects.  Rehabilitation  is  a  popular  pro- 
gram with  Congress,  the  states,  and  the  gen- 
eral public.  It  was  well  known  that  appro- 
priation authority  for  all  titles  of  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  expired  June  30, 
1972.  The  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  notified  the  Administration  many 
months  ahead  of  Its  projected  hearing  dates. 
It  repeated  the  invitation  to  the  Adminis- 
tration to  appear  well  ahead  of  the  hearing 
date  set.  It  delayed  its  hearings  in  the  hope 
that  the  Administration  would  make  its  pro- 
posals. Actually,  an  Administration  proposal 
was  not  presented  until  the  day  before  the 
date  set  to  report  the  bill  to  the  House  floor. 
Then,  Administration  proposals  did  not  indl- 
cate  that  a  great  deal  of  thought  had  been 
given  to  their  development.  Had  the  Ad- 
ministration been  more  alert,  more  prompt 
in  its  response  to  Congress'  invitations,  un- 
doubtedly, its  impact  upon  the  legislation 
would  have  been  greater.  We  have  never 
sensed  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Commit- 
tees of  Congress  to  spite  the  Administration. 
Actually,  majority  and  minority  members  of 
the  Congress  have  worked  in  true  harmony, 
and  both  House  and  Senate  delayed  their 
hearings  this  year  to  acconunodate  the  Ad- 
ministration. Minority  members  will  be  the 
most  disappointed,  if  the  President  does  not 
sign  the  legislation. 

CONCLTTSION 

In  conclusion,  we  want  to  say  that  we  rec- 
ognize that  this  is  not  perfect  legislation.  It 
certainly  does  not  conform  to  all  policies  of 
the  National  Rehabilitation  Association.  It 
Is  the  result  of  many  compromises.  On  the 
other  hand,  more  members  of  Congress  have 
participated  in  this  legislation  than  any 
other  previous  version  of  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act  In  many  years.  Certainly,  it 
provides  a  legal  base  for  a  sound  and  con- 
structive advance  in  providing  rehabilitation 
services  for  handicapped  Individuals.  Differ- 
ences of  opinion  on  relatively  minor  parts  of 
the  legislation  cannot  be  allowed  to  retard 
the  progress  of  these  constructive  programs. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  McPall)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  spokesman  for  congres- 
sional reform.  Representative  Morris 
Udall,  recently  addressed  the  issue  in  a 
discussion  in  Los  Angeles  at  the  Time 
Inc.-sponjsored  symposium  on  "The  Role 
of  Congress."  The  moderator  of  the  dis- 
cussion was  Louis  Banks,  editorial  direc- 
tor. Time  Inc.  I  am  pleased  to  insert  the 
text  in  the  Record. 

Discussion 

Mr.  Banks.  Congressman  Morris  Udall  and 
I  have  a  friend  in  common,  a  brilliant  writer 
named  Larry  King,  who  has  written  for  Har- 
pers, LIFE  and  other  publications,  and  in 
an  article  in  Harpers  in  mid-1971,  Larry  King 
described,  in  loving  detail,  Mo  Udall's  at- 
tempt to  get  reform  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  running  against  John  Mc- 
Cormack  for  Speaker.  Well,  that  didn't 
work.  In  fact,  he  was  defeated  rather  bru- 
tally. But  Udall  represents  the  symbol  of 
younger  members  in  the  House,  who  have 
hopes  of  changing  its  slow  and  cumbersome 
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processes  which  King  characterizes  as:  "The 
seniority  system,  loose  deceptive  campaign 
laws,  tinsupervlsed  lobbyists,  general  con- 
gressional anemia  and  harmful  fuddy-duddy- 
ism." 

King  also  notes  that:  "Despite  Morris 
Udall's  deceptive  outward  smoothness,  you 
have  to  get  inside  his  head  to  discover  that 
coyotes  howl  In  his  soul." 
Representative  Udall  of  Arizona. 
Representative  Udall.  Thank  you,  Louis. 
Coyote  lovers,  fugitives  from  Arizona,  can- 
didates for  mayor,  fellow  taxpayers: 

Greetings  from  Washington,  where  our 
party  is  about  to  engage  in  its  annual  rites  of 
purification  and  bloodletting.  We  in  Arizona 
once  had  a  presidential  candidate — you  may 
have  rememt>ered  this  trauma,  some  of  you 
Republicans.  I  was  thinking  on  election  night 
when  the  thing  was  all  over,  what  someone 
once  said  of  that  campaign:  "Barry  Oold- 
water's  staff  fought  each  other;  he  was  con- 
stantly clarifying  his  position;  everything 
went  wrong;  Barry  wanted  to  run  for  Presi- 
dent In  the  worst  possible  way.  And  he  did." 
Perhaps  that  Is  what  my  party  did  this  year. 
But  don't  give  up  on  us. 

You  might  remember  the  great  old  story 
In  the  1930s  about  this  WaU  Street  tycoon 
who  hated  Roosevelt.  He  would  buy  a  paper 
from  the  boy  each  evening,  loolt  at  the  tront 
page,  curse  and  throw  It  In  the  trash  can. 
After  a  week,  the  boy  said:  "Why  do  you  do 
this,  spend  your  money,  look  at  it,  mention 
the  name  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  In  vain, 
and  throw  it  In  the  can?" 

The  tycoon  said:  "Son,  It's  none  of  your 
business,  but  to  be  perfectly  honest,  I  am 
looking  for  an  obituary." 

The  boy  said,  "The  obituaries  are  found  in 
the  back  of  the  newspaper,  not  on  the  front 
page." 

"Son,  believe  me,  the  obituary  I  am  look- 
ing for  will  be  on  the  front  page." 

Don't  write  the  obituary  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  and  don't  write  the  obituary 
of  the  Congress  because  we  are  alive,  and 
I  hope  that  through  discussions  of  this  kind, 
and  the  attention  of  the  American  people, 
we  can  do  some  of  the  things  that  Bob  Pack- 
wood  has  talked  about. 

If  there  was  one  thing  that  haunted  the 
founding  fathers  200  years  ago,  it  was  fear 
of  concentrated  power.  They  came  from  na- 
tions where  executive  tyrants,  kings,  dukes, 
barons  of  different  kinds,  could  knock  on  the 
door,  draft  your  sons,  take  your  money,  re- 
move you  from  the  land.  Out  of  this,  came 
a  central  thing  in  our  Constitution;  it  is 
this  strange,  unique  division  of  powers,  a 
check  and  balance.  This  is  the  unique  Amer- 
ican division  of  government,  and  it  worked 
pretty  well  for  150  or  160  years.  Yes,  it  was 
inefficient.  Yes,  it  was  awkward  to  have  dif- 
ferent power  centers  contending  vrtth  each 
other.  It  is  more  simple  to  have  one  man 
or  one  institution  make  decisions  for  the 
country.  I  think  the  founding  fathers  be- 
lieved in  a  democracy.  There  are  higher  val- 
ues than  simple,  cold  efficiencies,  and  some 
of  those  values  are  a  reconciliation  and  a 
spirit  of  unity  and  purpose  among  a  peo- 
ple, which  you  lose  when  you  have  a  very 
powerfvU  leader,  however  noble  his  purposes 
may  be.  So,  I  say  this  worked  rather  well. 

How  did  we  get  sidetracked  from  this  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances?  If  you  went  to 
Washington  In  the  1920's  when  Henry  Luce 
started  TIME,  and  you  stopped  the  well- 
informed  citizen  on  the  sidewalk  and  said: 
"Give  me  the  names  of  the  10  most  powerful 
people  in  Washington,"  he  obviously  wovdd 
list  the  President,  although  maybe  not  even 
first.  I  remember  a  clipping  that  said  that 
there  being  no  public  business  for  a  couple 
of  months.  President  CooUdge  went  off  to 
Vermont  for  the  summer.  But  surely  on  the 
list  of  powerful  people  would  have  been  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  leader  of  the  Senate,  including  powerful 


committee  chairmen  and  certainly  some  of 
the  Cabinet  members. 

Today  In  most  Administrations  at  most 
times,  you  cannot  make  that  statement. 
Now,  what  happened?  I  think  what  hap- 
pened Is  the  convergence  of  two  shattering 
convulsive  events  In  the  life  of  this  nation — 
neither  anticipated,  both  probably  non- 
recurring over  the  long  lifetime  of  a  nation's 
existence. 

In  1929  or  the  early  '30s,  we  awakened  to 
find  that  the  great  free  enterprise  system  was 
la  trouble,  a  third  of  the  labor  force  out  of 
work,  half  the  plant  capacity  Idle,  serious 
questions  as  to  whether  this  incentive  sys- 
tem would  work  at  all,  serious  doubt  about 
all  of  this.  Leading  Americans  thought  of 
turning  to  socialism,  to  other  economic  sys- 
tems that  didn't  have  the  injustices  that 
apparently  this  one  had.  Along  came  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt.  We  said:  "Give  him  power,  he 
Is  going  to  do  something." 

There  is  a  story  that  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  1933  or  1934,  during  the  crisis 
of  the  Depression,  someone  held  up  a  blank 
piece  of  paper  and  said  the  President  wants 
a  bill,  so  all  in  favor  say  "aye."  And  they 
sent  the  piece  of  paper  to  the  White  House 
where  the  legislation  was  filled  in  by 
Roosevelt. 

Now,  this  was  awkward  and  unvirlse.  We 
were  Just  coming  out  of  that  kind  of  ex- 
treme delegation  of  power  to  a  President, 
which  arose  from  the  shattering  economic  ex- 
perience, and  Congress  was  beginning  to  re- 
assert itself  in  the  late  1930s,  and  early  1941 
when,  on  top  of  this  event,  came  World  War 
II,  probably  in  man's  history  the  greatest 
global  conflict  we  ever  had.  If  we  can  avoid 
the  nuclear  danger  that  hangs  over  us.  Here 
was  a  madman,  Hitler,  with  strong  allies  try- 
ing to  impose  his  will  around  the  world.  So 
we  said  to  the  President:  "Whatever  you 
want.  If  you  want  ships,  you  want  bombers, 
you  want  power  over  prices,  wage  controls 
.  .  ."  anything  the  President  wanted,  we  gave 
him. 

Necessary,  yes,  in  that  crisis  situation,  but 
out  of  this  arose  a  whole  generation  of 
politicians,  leaders  In  the  Congress  whose 
whole  idea  of  foreign  policy  is  to  support 
the  President. 

In  Lincoln's  time,  and  again  before  World 
War  I.  and  in  the  1920s,  there  was  nothing 
unpatriotic  In  differing  with  the  President  on 
foreign  policy.  A  member  of  the  House  or 
Senate  could  have  strong  views,  as  Lincoln 
did  in  the  Mexican  War,  against  a  President's 
foreign  policy  and  express  them  without  be- 
ing considered  unpatriotic  or  unwise. 

But  we  never  quite  recovered  from  these 
two  events — the  depression  and  World  War 
n — and  I  think  a  lot  of  the  trouble  the 
country  has  today  is  that  we  stumbled  kind 
of  secretly  into  a  major  Asian  land  war  un- 
der Johnson,  for  reasons  he  thought  were 
valid.  He  never  came  to  the  Congress  and 
said:  "Let's  have  a  debate.  Should  we  have 
a  major  Asian  land  war?" 

Thirty  billion  dollars,  half  a  million  troops. 
We  kind  of  slipped  In.  and  the  Congress  ac- 
quiesced in  this.  And  today  I  expect  to  be 
among  the  last  to  be  consulted  by  Henry  Kis- 
singer and  President  Nixon,  although  I  repre- 
sent a  half  a  million  people,  on  the  terms 
upon  which  we  should  get  out  of  an  Asian 
land  war.  While  I  am  for  the  end  of  this  war. 
and  applaud  what  the  President  and  Mr.  Kis- 
singer are  doing  in  broad  scope,  would  we 
have  been  better  off  If  these  decisions  were 
made  after  debates  in  the  Congress  as  the 
founding  fathers  obviously  Intended? 

I  agree  with  Bob  Packwood.  There  Is  much 
to  be  done  to  revitalize  Congress.  The  sun 
never  goes  down  on  Capitol  Hill  that  a  half 
a  dozen  speeches  have  not  been  made  about 
the  erosion  of  congressional  power  and  cries 
of  alarm  about  the  extension  of  presidential 
power.  And  yet.  as  Bob  said,  to  a  large  degree 
we  have  permitted  this  to  happen. 


One  of  the  things  we  need  in  the  House 
and  Senate  is  strong  leaders  in  order  for 
there  to  be  a  check  and  balance.  We  need 
men  with  programs  who  vi'lll  give  us  a  focus 
upon  which  we  can  have  power  centers  to 
oppose  the  President.  We  have  had  it  a  time 
or  two.  We  had  It  in  the  1950s,  we  had  It 
when  Lyndon  Johnson  was  on  the  make, 
wanted  to  be  President,  and  when  Dwlght 
Eisenhower  had  a  landslide  victory  while  we 
had  a  Democratic  Congress.  He  gave  a  State 
of  the  Union  6i>eech  and  the  next  night 
Lyndon  Johnson  said:  "Thank  you,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, here's  our  program,  here  Is  the  con- 
gressional program." 

The  current  generation  of  congressional 
leaders  would  be  horrified.  I  suppose,  if 
someone  would  suggest  that  we  have  a  con- 
gressional budget,  that  we  have  a  congres- 
sional program,  that  we  In  the  opposition 
party  ought  to  come  forward  with  the  kind 
of  documents  and  kind  of  broad  scale  attack 
that  would  reflect  our  conception  of  the 
country's  needs.  And  that  would  provide  an 
alternative  to  the  President's  report  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  and  his  budget  message. 
I  leave  you  with  these  thoughts  and  with 
anticipation  of  exploring  them  further.  I 
leave  one  other  thought.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
the  editors  and  publishers  and  people  from 
all  over  the  country  will  not  Ignore  the  role 
of  the  House.  The  Senate  has  been  novelized, 
romanticized  and  glamorized.  A  lot  of  us 
around  this  country  are  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  This  was  Intended  to  be  the 
primary  legislative  body.  Henry  Clay,  140 
years  ago,  left  the  Senate  to  go  to  the  House. 
Can  anyone  imagine  John  Tunney  or  Alan 
Cranston  or  Barry  Goldwater  giving  up  a 
Senate  seat?  Yet  the  House  has  the  power 
to  be.  and  it  shovdd  be,  a  more  Important 
Institution  in  the  scheme  of  things. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Banks.  It  falls  to  my  good  friend  and 
colleague.  Neil  MacNeil,  to  provide  a  Jour- 
nalist's wrap-up  of  this  situation.  NeU  has 
won  his  own  weight  in  the  ranks  of  scholars, 
for  his  thoughtful  books  and  monographs, 
talks  and  TV  panel  shows;  and  If  you  don't 
have  "Washington  Week  In  Review"  on  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting,  you  are  being  shortchanged. 
It  will  be  Neil's  role  to  speak  briefly,  and  then 
lead  us  into  the  panel  session. 
Nell  MacNeU. 
Mr.  MacNeil.  Thank  you. 
I  half  expected  Senator  Packwood  to  say 
what  he  said.  It's  a  familiar  theme  with 
him,  and  I  agree  with  him  totaUy.  The  re- 
lationship between  what  Dr.  Polsby  said  in 
his  paper  and  what  Senator  Packwood  said, 
I  suppose  is  a  direct  kind  of  relation. 

In  his  paper.  Dr.  Polsby  has  properly  laid 
emphasis  on  the  present  inadequacy  of  infor- 
mation that  Congress  receives  in  order  to  act 
with  precision  and  decisiveness.  He  has  made 
some  imaginative  suggestions  on  how  this 
might  be  at  least  partially  cured,  notably 
by  finding  ways  to  utilize  the  Intelligence 
Of  experts  outside  of  Congress.  I  agree  with 
Dr.  Polsby  that  Congress  doesn't  know 
enough  to  legislate  for  the  nation.  This  goes 
beyond  the  hesitation  of  Congress  to  spend 
the  funds  for  computers,  the  absence  of 
which  leaves  them  substantial  Uliterates  in 
the  new  language  of  computers. 

As  I  see  it.  Congress  instinctively  is  caught 
In  two  separate  adversary  relationships: 

One,  the  President  and  the  Executive 
Branch;  and  the  other  with  the  President 
and  voters.  It  leaves  Congress  with  a  sense 
of  helplessness  and  timidity.  It  is  no  secret 
that  the  President  and  his  branch  of  the 
Government  do  not  want  intrusion  on  their 
running  of  the  Government.  Since  time  im- 
memorial. Presidents  have  found  dealing 
with  Congress  painful,  perhaps  best  illus- 
trated by  what  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
said  of  Senators.  He  said :  "Senators  have  no 
use  for  their  brains,  except  as  knots  to  keep 
their   bodies   from   unraveling."   He   didn't 
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like   tbem,   and   be   was 
hectoring.  A  similar  dislike  flow  i 
Just  about  every  Administration , 
and  agency,  and  it  results  in 
attempt  to  withhold  informatldn 
gress.    The    less    Congress    knov 
Congressmen  Intrude. 

In  Washington,  there  is  an 
how    to    advise    a    downtown 
about  to  testify  before  a 
mlttee.  It  is:   "Be  polite,  don't 
but  for  God's  sake,  don't  go 
truth." 

With  that  administrative 
seems  pervasive  in  almost  every 
tion.    one    wonders    why 
solely  on  information  received 
utive  Branch  as  a  basis  for 

This  is  especially  true  in  a] 
Until  Jxist  this  Congress,  the 
committees   of   the    Senate    an< 
heard  no  witnesses  other  thai) 
the  incumbent  Administration 
adversary   position   Congress 
President  that  seems  to  me  to 
sponsible    for    Congress    limidi 
anything  to  correct  its      ' 

Just  the  other  night  in 
speaking  to  a  group  of  senior 
statf  aides,  and  one  of  them 
the   nastiness  of  the   press  In 
Congress  for  even  adding  a  s 
Congressman's  staff.   What 
to   get  adequate  staff  with  that 
attitude? 

The  problem,  as  1  told  him 
Congress  wants  to  add  a  staff 
bers  try   to  sneak   the   necessaifcr 
througli  the  chamber,  concealln] ; 
press,  and  the  galler>-  reporters 
Naturally  enough,  they  write 
Congress  look   guUty.   Congress 
Congress  should  have  the  couragfe 
claim   for   adequate    staff   both 
and  publicly. 

My   view   Is   that  such   an 
would  be  supported  by  the  press 
ers.  If  nothing  else.  Congress 
Congress   has   a  staff   of  only 
trying  to  ride  herd  on  a  huge 
Istratlon  payroll  of  S2.7  million 
looked  at  the  possibility  of  us 
in  a  meaningful  way  in  order 
own  information  capacity  with 
Executive  Branch.  It  did  so  in 
congressional   reorganization 
ago.  Part  of  the  failure  to  act 
came  from  Internal  controversy 
gress.  But  a  major  part  was  thi  • 
million  dollars;   forgetting  in  "' 
anticipated  criticism   as 
Congress   is   handling   each   yea  • 
budget  that  Is  now  over  $250  '   '  ' 
handling    it   well.   Congress    is 
computers,  but  not  in  such  a 
cite  public  confidence,  using 
own  payroll,  and  for  sending 
stituents.   This   makes  something 
a  persuasive  argument  that 
gress   really   are   alive   to   the 
needs  of  the  Legislative  Branch. 

It  is  this  attitude  In  Congresi 
ness  and  timidity  that  Senator 
talking  about.  As  I  see  it,  that 
part  led  to  the  Imbalance 
and  the  Executive  Branch.  ThU 
made   President  after  Preslden 
bolder  in  taking  over  the  full 
the  Government  at  home  and 
what  has  led  to  the  total  loss 
of   the   war   power,  and   Its 
over  the  nation's  business, 
bers  of  Congress  themselves 
and   the   courage  to   Insist  on 
tlonal  Integrity  of  Congress 
provide  themselves  with  the 
do  so,  no  set  of   imaginative 
do   much    to   redress   the 
Congress  and  the  President  ai 
the  decisionmaking  processes  ol 
ment. 
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Mr.  Banks.  I  think  I  will  allow  you  one 
question  of  each  other.  Then  we  will  turn  to 
the  audience. 

Mr.  MacNeil.  I'd  like  to  put  a  question  to 
Congressman  Udall  who  is  an  advocate  of  re- 
form of  the  seniority  system.  It  seems  to  me 
that  even  the  most  Ideal  system  for  deter- 
mining congressional  committee  leadership 
will  not  solve  the  critical  problem  which  we 
are  talking  about  today,  the  nature  and 
thrust  of  Congress  as  a  viable  political  Insti- 
tution. It  seems  to  me  that  the  seniority  Is- 
sue that  is  now  being  brought  forward.  Is 
something  of  a  shadow.  To  me  it  is  only  a 
symptom  of  the  disease,  not  the  disease 
Itself.  A  decade  ago  the  problem  was  the 
House  Rules  Committee  and  the  Senate  fili- 
buster. We  were  told;  cure  them  amd  Congress 
can  move  along.  The  Rules  Committee  has 
been  tamed  and  the  filibuster  has  been 
broken.  Isn't  there  more  to  the  problem  of 
Congress  than  the  seniority  system? 

Representative  Udall.  Those  of  us  who  ad- 
vocate seniority  as  the  key  to  all  the  dif- 
ficulty ought  to  be  a  little  more  explicit  be- 
cause of  the  filibuster  In  the  Senate  has  been 
broken  and  because  we  set  out  after  the 
House  Rules  Committee,  It  has  been  changed 
too. 

I  think  now  we  are  talking  about  some- 
thing of  a  different  order  because  the  evil  of 
seniority  is  central  to  the  problems  of  Con- 
gress, and  these  other  difficulties  you  have 
mentioned  were  simply  procedural. 

We  are  concerned  with  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  you  can  get  a  vote  on  a 
question.  There  are  obstacles  to  voting,  and 
as  Nell  says,  these  obstacles  have  been  sub- 
stantially removed  and  reduced  over  the  last 
number  of  years.  Democratic  government 
works  only  because  if  I  have  power  over  your 
life,  if  I  can  draft  your  son,  or  run  a  freeway 
through  your  living  room  or  raise  your  taxes 
sooner  or  later  you  are  going  to  have  a  vote 
on  whether  I  am  to  continue  to  have  that 
power.  But  with  the  senorlty  system,  we  In 
Congress  invest  a  limited  number  of  public 
officials  with  the  power  to  make  national 
policy,  a  power  in  which  they  are  not  re- 
sponsible to  anybody. 

Wilbur  Mills,  a  very  great  American,  Is  one 
of  the  able  men  in  Congress.  But  the  senorlty 
system  says  to  Wilbur  Mills  that  as  long  as 
a  narrow  group  of  Americans,  the  500,000 
Americans  of  his  congressional  district,  elect 
him  to  Congress,  he  is  the  man  to  make  tax 
policy  for  the  entire  nation.  In  this  role  he 
Is  not  Chairman  for  Little  Rock.  He  Is  Chair- 
man of  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach  and 
Prescott,  Arizona,  and  for  all  of  us.  Seniority 
violates  that  fundamental  system.  If  you  had 
any  kind  of  a  system  that  said  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  and 
the  other  committees:  "You  owe  your  elec- 
tion to  George  Brown  and  Lionel  Van  Deer- 
lln.  to  all  of  the  435  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,"  you  probably  would  have 
the  same  men  as  chairmen,  but  they  would 
become  politicians.  The  committee  chairmen 
would  be  coming  to  the  House  floor  to  ask: 
"Do  you  think  we  ought  to  have  tax-reform 
hearings  ...  do  you  think  we  should  have 
new  hearings  before  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee?" or  whatever. 

Instead,  you  give  national  power  to  people 
who  are  responsible  to  a  limited  constitu- 
ency, and  It's  as  though  you  elected  a  mayor 
of  iios  Angeles  on  the  basis  of  picking  the 
city  councilman  who  happened  to  be  the 
oldest  and  saying:  "You  are  mayor."  That 
fellow  would  go  immediately  to  his  ward  and 
say:  "Friends,  put  me  in  power.  I  will  get 
the  goodies.  There  will  be  street  lights  and 
pavements  here,  whatever  happers  else- 
where." 

I  have  seen  this  happen.  We  saw  It  In  Ari- 
zona where  we  re-e'.ected  Carl  Hayden  until 
he  was  90  years  of  age — to  bring  home  the 
goodies. 

When  I  go  home  and  talk  seniority,  and  I 


find  myself  doing  It  now,  what  I  am  really 
saying  is:  "Friends,  you  know  If  they  al- 
located air  bases  and  federal  contracts  and 
buildings  on  a  national,  fair  and  square 
basis,  you  wouldn't  get  some  things.  But  you 
elected  me  so  you  are  going  to  get  these 
things  that  you  are  not  otherwise  entitled 
to." 

This  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  what  Is 
wrong  with  Congress. 


OKEFENOKEE  SWAMP 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  Uie  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Sttjckey)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Congressman  Ginn  and  I  are  introducing 
a  joint  bill  to  designate  certain  portions 
of  the  Okefenokee  Swamp  as  wilderness. 
The  legislation  would  guarantee  that  the 
373,860-acre  wildlife  refuge  be  given 
Federal  protection  against  any  develop- 
ment or  other  use  that  would  damage  the 
area. 

This  bill  permits  the  vitalization  of 
vehicles  propelled  by  motors  of  10  horse- 
power or  less,  the  traditional  means  of 
transportation  within  the  swamp.  Those 
who  have  visited  this  vast  wetland  wild- 
erness know  that  boats  comprise  a  very 
important  part  of  the  swamp.  Boats  are 
the  only  means  by  which  the  swamp  Is 
accessible  to  visitors.  Access  will  continue 
to  be  by  way  of  three  main  entrances 
where  boat  tours,  guide  services,  boat 
rentals,  and  fishing  supplies  are  avail- 
able. 

This  bill  defines  approximately  86 
miles  of  existing  and  proposed  boat  trails. 
and  it  provides  for  the  maintenance  of 
these  runs  for  proper  management  and 
public  enjoyrnent.  Unless  these  boat 
trails  are  maintained  on  a  continuing 
basis,  water  plant  growth,  fallen  trees, 
and  the  like  would  soon  render  these 
trails  impassable. 

This  bill  also  recognizes  the  education- 
al, scientific,  and  recreational  values  of 
this  unique  wilderness.  Recreational  uses 
include  boat  trips,  various  forms  of  na- 
ture study,  sightseeing,  and  fishing.  Fish- 
ing is  possibly  the  greatest  pastime  in  the 
Southeast.  The  Okefenokee  Swamp  pro- 
vides an  angler  challenge  that  can  be 
offered  nowhere  else  in  hundreds  of 
miles. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will  pro- 
tect the  swamp's  present  and  future  value 
as  an  economic  asset  to  local  communi- 
ties as  an  outstanding  tourist  attraction. 
As  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  primitive 
swamps  in  the  Nation,  "The  Land  of  the 
Trembling  Earth,"  is  of  great  economic 
value  to  the  surroundin.^  ai'ea.  Okefeno- 
kee's  thousands  of  yearly  visitors  acclaim 
its  primitive  beauty. 

The  swamp  is  lined  with  moss-draped 
cypress,  and  it  encompasses  vast 
stretches  of  water  "prairies"  and  hidden 
swamp  areas.  Its  varied  wildlife  habitat 
includes  more  than  200  species  of  birds, 
bears,  white-tailed  deer,  and  otters, 
among  others.  It  contains  one  of  the 
largest  concentrations  of  alligators  re- 
maining in  the  country. 

The  swamp  has  been  threatened 
through  the  years  by  attempts  to  drain 
the  area  for  logging  operations  and  plans 
to  run  a  huge  barge  canal  through  its 
length.  The  wilderness  designation  would 
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guarantee  that  no  such  actions  can  take 
place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  working  with 
the  Etepartment  of  Interior  for  the  past 
4  years  in  order  to  draft  a  bill  that  would 
protect  and  preserve  this  unique  wilder- 
ness while  allowing  for  its  continued  use 
as  a  superb  recreational  area.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  bill  balances  both  of 
these  objectives  in  such  a  way  both  can 
be  rejisonably  achieved. 


BURKE  DECRIES  ADMINISTRA- 
TION'S PROPOSED  SURGERY  ON 
MEDICARE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Masachusetts  (Mr.  Burke) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  January,  President  Nixon 
revealed  in  his  budget  message  numer- 
ous proposals  that  I  believe  to  be  both 
farcical  and  tragic.  Today,  I  am  address- 
ing myself  to  his  plans  for  increasing 
the  already  heavy  burden  our  senior 
citizens  bear  who  are  patients  under 
medicare. 

For  the  Record,  I  believe,  I  should 
summarize  these  cruel  proposals.  For 
those  with  plan  A  coverage,  starting  next 
January  1,  the  patient  would  pay  the  ac- 
tual hospital  room  and  board  charges 
for  the  first  day.  After  that  the  patient 
would  pay  10  percent  of  the  actual  hos- 
pital charges  every  day.  For  those  with 
plan  B  coverage,  a  patient  Would  pay  the 
first  $85  of  his  doctor  bills  and  25  percent 
of  the  remainder.  These  are  a  departure 
from  the  current  regulations  which  pro- 
vide that,  under  plan  A,  a  patient  pays 
$72  the  first  day  he  stays  in  the  hos- 
pital, $72  being  the  national  average, 
and  nothing  for  the  next  60  days.  Be- 
ginning on  the  61st  day,  he  pays  $18  a 
day  and  from  the  91st  day,  $36  a  day. 
For  medicare  plan  B,  a  patient  pays  the 
first  $60  of  his  doctor  bills  and  20  per- 
cent of  the  remainder. 

At  first  glance,  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
changes  seem  rather  minor.  But  in  re- 
ality they  represent  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  medical  and  hospital  bills 
for  our  23  million  elderly  and  disabled, 
close  to  $700  million  a  year. 

These  changes  are  necessary,  the  ad- 
ministration claims,  because  of  the  way 
medicare  costs  have  risen  out  of  control. 
Tliey  contend  that  patients  are  abusing 
the  program  and  spending  unneeded  days 
in  hospitals  and  rurming  up  unnecessary 
doctor  bills.  Apparently  the  administra- 
tion is  not  reading  the  same  figures  I  am, 
because  it  is  public  fact  that  since  1969 
hospitalization  rates  have  declined  and 
the  average  length  of  stay  for  medicare 
patients  h?s  dropped. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  said  that  the  changes  are 
also  aimed  at  establishing  "a  cost  aware- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  medical  care  con- 
sumer which,  beside  its  effect  on  over- 
utilization,  should  inhibit  hospital  price 
increases." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
ludicrous  statements  I  have  heard  in  my 
14  years  in  the  Congress.  The  implica- 
tion of  the  statement  is  that  our  elderly 
and  disabled  are  not  cost-conscious  at 


ail;  rather,  in  fact,  that  they  are  spend- 
thrifts who  just  look  for  the  opportunity 
to  place  themselves  in  a  hospital  and  run 
up  a  doctor's  bill!  It  is  beyond  my  under- 
standing how  someone,  in  these  days 
when  the  facts  of  life  are  increasing  food 
prices,  rising  rents,  rising  cost  of  living 
and  a  regressive  tax  structure,  can  intel- 
ligently call  an  elderly  person,  living  on  a 
fixed  income  of  inadequate  social  secu- 
rity benefits,  a  spendthrift. 

As  for  inhibiting  hospital  price  in- 
creases, reduced  utilization  could  raise 
per-patients  costs  in  some  hospitals, 
bringing  about  rate  increases  refiected 
in  even  higher  expenses  for  the  patient. 
President  Nixon  takes  great  pride  in 
claiming  that  his  proposals  would  reduce 
the  financial  burden  for  those  elderly 
struck  with  long-term  illnesses  which  re- 
quire hospitalization  for  more  than  60 
days.  What  the  President  neglected  to 
say  was  that  only  1  percent  of  our  elder- 
ly are  hospitalized  longer  than  60  days. 
The  vast  majority  of  all  medicare  pa- 
tients would  incur  higher  costs,  since  the 
average  hospital  stay  for  medicare  bene- 
ficiaries is  only  about  12  days.  Even  Sec- 
retary Weinberger  concluded,  reluc- 
tantly so,  that  the  patient's  payment  for 
the  average  stay  would  rise  to  $189  from 
$84,  an  increase  of  over  100  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  unconscionable  plac- 
ing of  unnecessary  hardship  on  our  sen- 
ior citizens  is  essentially  a  political  de- 
cision. The  administration  feels  it  can, 
under  its  "imitary  budget  system,"  use 
money  contained  in  trust  fimds,  such  as 
those  for  social  security  and  medicare,  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  the  deficit  shown  in 
the  budget,  even  though  these  funds  can- 
not be  spent  for  any  other  purpose  than 
social  security  and  medicare.  This  means 
that  the  budget  deficit  can  be  made  to 
appear  smaller  than  it  actually  is.  I  have 
been  a  protector  and  advocate  of  the  el- 
derly for  many  years  and  have  seen  them 
used  as  scapegoats  a  number  of  times. 
I  had  hoped  that  this  type  of  activity  had 
ceased  with  the  legislation  the  Congress 
enacted  in  the  1960's.  But  this  adminis- 
tration has  set  new  records  for  exploiting 
the  powerless  and  pampering  the  power- 
ful. When  the  budget  gets  out  of  line  and 
cuts  have  to  be  made,  it  is  responsible 
and  intelligent  to  eliminate  waste.  One 
of  the  problems  with  this  administration, 
and  there  are  many,  is  their  distorted 
definition  of  waste.  It  is  not  waste  when 
large  enterprises  and  special-interest 
groups  receive  lavish  subsidies  from  the 
Federal  Government,  and  categorically 
mismanage  the  funds  and  receive  "cost- 
overnm"  payments.  Nor  is  it  waste  when 
multinational  corporations  benefit  from 
enormous  tax  loopholes  and  oreferpnces, 
and  rob  the  United  States  of  productiv- 
ity and  its  working  force  of  jobs. 

It  is  waste,  however,  when  the  ill  and 
dying  utilize  Federal  programs  to  cure 
their  ailments.  It  is  waste  when  the 
working  poor  file  for  day-care  so  they 
can  keep  working  and  retain  some  of 
their  self-respect  and  human  dignity.  It 
is  waste  when  our  sick  elderly  hospitalise 
themselves  and  do  not  feel  guilty  for 
every  day  they  remain  there. 

To  the  administration  that  is  waste. 
But  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  pru- 
dent expenditure  of  Federal  revenue.  To 


me  that  is  the  way  our  priorities  should 
be  oriented;  toward  social  welfare,  hu- 
man prosperity  and  self-dignity  and 
away  from  special  interests  and  tax 
inequities. 

It  is  easy  to  chastize  the  elderly  for 
misuse  of  medicare  benefits.  The  contri- 
butions they  made  to  America  have  been 
forgotten  by  most.  They  do  not  make  a 
lot  of  noise  like  so  many  lobby  groups 
and  special  interest  organizations  do.  All 
our  elderly  wish  to  do  is  live  out  their 
lives  in  peace,  dignity,  and  comfort.  But 
it  appears  the  administration  wants  these 
wishes  to  be  dependent  upon  the  appro- 
priations process  and  subject  to  budget- 
balancing  pressures.  The  administration 
cites  that  medicare  payments  have  got- 
ten out  of  hand.  But  in  reality  medicare 
payments  have  risen,  because  eill  health 
costs  have  been  on  the  rise,  40  percent 
in  the  last  10  years.  The  percentage  of 
health  costs  covered  by  medicare  has 
actually  fallen  from  a  peak  of  close  to 
50  percent  in  1969  to  42  percent  at  the 
present  time.  If  President  Nixon's  pro- 
posals are  adopted  it  is  estimated  that 
this  percentage  would  be  reduced  to  a 
paltry  35  percent. 

These  proposals  are  clearly  a  step 
backward.  When  medicare  was  adopted 
in  1965,  the  intent  was  to  increase  the 
aged's  access  to  proper  medical  care. 
Adding  $700  million  a  year  to  the  elder- 
ly's  health  bills  will  only  drive  them 
away  from,  not  to,  medical  care.  Before 
we  can  discuss  increased  medicare  costs 
to  patients,  we  should  have  a  long,  hard 
look  at  the  entire  social  security  and 
health  delivery  and  care  systems.  The 
result  would  be  the  realization  that  our 
elderly  are  not  the  spendthrifts  and 
vagrants  the  administration  feels  they 
are.  Older  persons  face  significant  out- 
of-pocket  costs  for  their  medicare  bene- 
fits which  must  be  paid  from  an  income 
which  is  apt  to  be  fixed  or  diminished. 
As  it  is,  premiums  on  plan  B  alone  have 
increased  almost  200  percent  since  1966. 
The  inadequate  and  fixed  level  of  social 
security  benefits  makes  meeting  even 
minimum  premium  payments  a  hard- 
ship to  most  of  our  senior  citizens.  Sig- 
nificant social  security  reform  is  long 
overdue.  The  mode  of  payment  should  be 
changed  and  the  benefit  level  increased. 
My  bill,  H.R.  48,  is  a  step  in  this  direc- 
tion and  should  be  considered  when  any 
issue  involving  our  elderly  is  discussed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  an  intel- 
ligent, compassionate,  and  responsible 
look  at  the  health  care  needs  of  all 
Americans,  young  and  middle-aged  in 
addition  to  the  elderly.  The  emotional- 
ism surrounding  the  issue  must  be  over- 
come and  rational  thought  and  con- 
sideration should  prevail  and  not  just  be 
longed  for.  Health  care  delivery  and 
service  is  highly  inadequate  in  America 
today,  for  those  of  all  ages.  The  need  for 
a  national  health  security  plan  of  some 
.sort  is  evident  and  we  in  the  Congress 
should  realize  this  and  begin  examining 
the  approprifite  steps  neces^^ary  for  at- 
taining this  gcal.  The  administration's 
medicare  proposals  are  not  appropriate 
They  are  shortsighted,  backwai'd.  and 
oppressive.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  stnnd  in  opposition  to  these  proposals 
when  they  reach  the  Congress  for  debate 
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and     consideration.     Budget 
and  fiscal  responsibility  are  a 
in  the  United  States  today,  but 
believe  they  should  be  achievec 
expense  of  the  health  and  well 
America  s  citizenry. 
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RULES  OF  procedur:!: 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  ;^ilberg) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker  I  am 
pleased  to  advise  the  Members  of  the 
Hoiise  that  the  Committee  on  tl  e  Judi- 
ciary has  readopted  the  rules  o;  proce- 
dure governing  consideration  of  private 
Immigration  bills.  They  are  idertical  to 
the  riiles  of  the  92d  Congress  apd  read 
as  follows: 
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1.  The  regular  meeting  day  of  the 
mlttee  will  be  Thursday  or  upon 
the  Chairman.  The  regular  meeting 
the  Subcommittee  on  private  bills 
first  and  third  Thursday  of  each 
upon  the  call  of  the  Chairman. 

2.  A  quorum  of  the  Subcommlt^e 
consist  of  two  members  for  the 
holding  hearings  on  private  bills 
members  for  the  purpose  of  makln 
mendatlons  to  the  Committee. 

3.  The  Introduction  of  a  private 
not  automatically  act  as  a  stay  of 
untU  the  Committee  requests  a 
report.  Requests  for  reports  on  private 
from  the  Departments  shall  be  made 
upon   a    written   request   addressed 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  or 
man  of  the  Committee  on  the 
the  author  of  such  bill.  That  request 
contain    the    following    Informatlo 
shall    be    submitted    to    the 
triplicate. 

(a)  In  the  case  of  aliens  who  are 
In  the  United  States: 

The  date  and  place  of  the  alien's 
Into    the    United    States:    his    1: 
status   at   that   time    (visitor 
change  student,  crewman,  stowawa^ 
border  crosser,  etc.) ;  his  age;  place 
address  In  the  United  States:  and  the 
of  the  United  States  Consulate  at 
obtained  his  visa.  If  any. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  aliens  who  are 
outside  of  the  United  States: 

The  alien's  age;   place  of  birth: 
and  the  location  of  the  United 
sulate  before  which  his  application 
is  pending:  and  the  address  of  and 
ship  to  the  person  primarily  interested 
alien's  admission  to  the  United 

(c)  In  the  case  of  aliens  who  are 
expeditious  naturalization 

The  date  the  alien  was  admitted 
United  States  for  permanent 
age;  place  of  birth;  and  address  In 
States. 

4.  The  Subcommittee  shall  not 
the      Attorney      General 
designed  to  defer  deportation  of 
of  private  bills  who  have  entered 
States  as  nonimmigrants,  stowaways, 
sit,  deserting  crewmen,  or  by 
entering    without    inspection 
land  or  sea  borders  of  the  United 

Exemption  from  this  rule  may  be 
by  the  Subcommittee  in  cases  where 
Is   designed   to   prevent   unusual 
However,  no  such  exemption  may  be 
unless  the  author  of  the  bill  has 
filed  with  the  Subcommittee  full 
plete  documentary  evidence   in  su 
his  request  to  waive  this  rule 

5.  No  private  bill  shall  be 
administrative  remedy  exists,  or 
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proceedings  are  pending  for  the  purpose  of 
adjusting  or  changing  the  immigration  status 
of  the  beneficiary. 

6.  No  favorable  consideration  shall  be  given 
to  any  private  bill  until  the  proper  Depart- 
ment has  submitted  a  report. 

7.  Upon  the  receipt  of  reports  from  the 
Departments,  private  bUls  shall  be  scheduled 
for  Subcommittee  consideration  In  the 
chronological  order  of  their  Introduction, 
except  that  priority  shall  be  given  to  bills 
Introduced  earliest  in  any  of  the  previous 
Congresses. 

8.  Consideration  of  private  bills  designed 
to  adjust  the  status  of  aliens  who  are  in  the 
United  States  shaU  not  be  deferred  due  to 
nonappearance  at  Subcommittee  hearings  of 
the  author  of  the  bill  or  person  authorized  to 
represent  him. 

9.  Bills  previously  tabled  shall  not  be  re- 
considered unless  new  evidence  is  mtroduced 
showing  a  material  change  of  the  facts 
known  to  the  Conunlttee. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  rules  3  and  4  in  particular. 
As  many  of  you  know,  the  introduction 
of  private  legislation  does  not  have  the 
effect  of  delaying  an  alien's  departure 
from  the  United  States.  Under  the  agree- 
ment between  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
and  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the 
Service  withholds  deportation  if  the  com- 
mittee requests  a  departmental  report  on 
a  private  immigration  bill. 

Consequently,  if  a  Member  believes  a 
case  has  merit  and  introduces  a  bill,  and 
If  rule  4  is  applicable,  he  should  file  with 
the  committee  documentation  to  support 
his  request  for  a  waiver  of  that  rule.  The 
committee  will  then  consider  such  re- 
quest expeditiously,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  stress  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
author  of  the  bill  to  initiate  such  action 
on  a  private  immigration  bill  which  has 
been  submitted  to  the  House.  If  a  request 
for  a  waiver  of  nole  4  is  granted,  reports 
on  the  bill  wUl  be  requested  from  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  the  author  will  be 
so  notified.  If  a  request  for  a  waiver  of 
rule  4  is  rejected,  the  bill  will  be  sent  to 
the  full  committee  for  tabling,  but  the 
author  will  also  be  notified  in  advance 
of  such  contemplated  action. 

After  departmental  reports  are  ob- 
tained, copies  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
authors.  Bills  will  then  be  considered  by 
Subcommittee  No.  1  on  their  merits  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  rule  7. 
If  the  subcommittee  decides  to  report 
adversely  on  the  bill,  the  author  will  be 
notified  in  advance  and  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  additional  supporting 
documents  or  to  request  an  opportunity 
to  appear  before  the  subcommittee  in 
support  of  his  bill. 

When  the  subcommittee  agrees  to  take 
favorable  action,  the  author  of  the  bill 
will  be  asked  to  submit  a  statement  In 
support  of  his  bill  for  inclusion  In  the 
committee  report  to  the  House. 

Needless  to  say,  members  of  the  staff 
of  Subcommittee  No.  1,  which  has  juris- 
diction over  immigration  and  nationality 
matters,  will  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  the  Members  or  staff  members 
may  have. 

The  subcommittee  office  is  located  in 
room  2139,  Ray  bum  House  Office  Build- 
ing— extension  55727. 


IMPOUNDMENT 


(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  ordered  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  impound,  without 
explanation,  billions  of  dollars  which 
Congress  appropriated  Itist  year  for  vari- 
ous social  and  environmental  programs. 
America's  most  disadvantaged  groups — 
the  young,  the  poor,  the  elderly,  the  sick, 
the  mentally  ill,  the  unemployed — will 
be  hardest  hit  by  the  administration's 
new  spending  policies.  But  impound- 
ment affects  all  Americans,  because  it 
involves  not  only  our  domestic  priorities, 
but  also  the  separation  of  powers  in- 
herent in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

The  first  sentence  of  the  Constitution, 
following  the  Preamble,  reads  as  follows: 

All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives."  [Emphasis  added.] 

Only  the  Congress  may  enact  laws, 
and  it  is  the  President's  duty,  imder 
article  n,  to  "take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed."  When  the  Congress 
appropriates  money,  the  President  may 
veto  the  bill;  but  he  is  not  empowered 
to  sign  the  bill  and  then  substitute  an 
amount  of  his  own  choosing  for  that 
specified  in  the  law.  Yet  this  Is  precisely 
what  President  Nixon  has  done;  he  has, 
quite  simply,  ordered  the  executive  de- 
partments not  to  spend  nearly  $15  bil- 
lion which  the  Congress  duly  appropri- 
ated last  year  for  programs  as  varied  as 
mass  transit,  water  pollution  control, 
mental  health  facilities,  higher  educa- 
tion, job  training,  sewage  treatment,  and 
federally  subsidized  housing  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  families.  These  capri- 
cious "budgetary  reserves"  carmot  be 
justified  on  grounds  of  sound  fiscal  man- 
agement; rather,  they  represent  a  high- 
ly partisan  attempt  to  flagrantly  disre- 
gard the  policies  and  priorities  mandated 
by  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people. 

In  the  past  few  years,  the  President 
has  centered  the  Executive  power  in  a 
small  group  of  White  House  advisors, 
accountable  to  no  one,  who  have  taken 
over  many  of  the  duties  of  Congress,  in- 
cluding legislative  Initiative,  lobbying, 
appropriations,  and  oversight.  In  par- 
ticular, Mr.  Nixon  has  reorganized  OMB 
into  an  elite  cabal  to  nm  roughshod  over 
other  executive  agencies.  But  the  im- 
poundment of  funds  by  OMB  has  be- 
come an  immediate  and  heated  issue  be- 
cause it  is  a  sudden  and  novel  thrust  at 
the  "power  of  the  purse,"  a  prerogative 
which  the  Congress  has  jealously 
gxiarded  even  as  it  has  allowed  many  of 
its  other  duties  to  slip  into  the  Executive 
domain.  James  Madison,  in  urging  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Constitution  in  1788, 
pointed  out  with  pride  that  the  Congress 
was  given  sole  authority  over  Federal 
spending.  In  the  Federalist,  No.  58,  he 
said: 

This  power  over  the  purse  may,  in  fact,  be 
regarded  as  the  most  complete  and  effectual 
weapon   with   which   any   constitution   can 
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arm  the  immediate  representatives  of  the 
people  for  obtaining  a  redress  of  every  griev- 
ance, and  for  carrying  Into  effect  every  Just 
and  salutary  measure. 

Ten  years  ago,  as  part  of  his  applica- 
tions for  admission  to  the  New  York  bar, 
another  future  President,  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  wrote  an  essay  on  his  conception 
of  the  principles  underlying  the  Ameri- 
can form  of  government.  He  said,  in  part : 

Above  all  else,  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution were  fearful  of  the  concentration  of 
power  in  either  Individuals  or  government. 
The  genius  of  their  solution  In  this  respect 
is  that  they  were  able  to  maintain  a  very 
definite  but  delicate  balance  .  .  .  between 
the  executive,  legislative  and  Judicial 
branches  of  the  Federal   Govenmient.   .   .   . 

Mr.  Nixon  went  on  to  say : 

Throughout  American  history  there  have 
been  times  when  one  or  the  other  branches  of 
government  would  seem  to  have  gained  a 
dominant  position,  but  the  pendulum  has 
always  swung  back  and  the  balance  over  the 
long  haul  maintained. 

Because  of  my  desire  to  restore  this 
balance,  I  am  today  introducing  legisla- 
tion which  would  Invalidate  any  im- 
poundments except  those  specifically 
ratified  by  the  Congress.  The  House 
should  also  give  swift  approval  of  the 
Senate-passed  bill  requiring  confirmation 
by  the  Senate  of  the  OMB  director,  whose 
power  over  the  American  economy  is 
now  second  only  to  that  of  the  President. 
Such  legislation  will  serve  as  a  warning 
that  Congress  will  no  longer  tolerate  ex- 
ecutive usurpation  of  purely  legislative 
functions.  It  will  also  start  the  pendu- 
lum moving  back  toward  the  balance  of 
powers  which  is  unique  to  our  form  of 
goverrunent  and  which  has  fostered  its 
endurance  for  nearly  two  centuries. 


CHANGING  THE  DATE  OP 
THANKSGIVING 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  bill  which  would  change 
the  date  of  Thanksgiving  in  those  years 
when  it  would  normally  fall  on  Novem- 
ber 22.  As  we  all  know,  November  22  is 
the  date  on  which  President  John  F. 
Kermedy  was  assassinated  almost  10 
years  ago.  We  are  stUl  sufficiently  close 
to  that  painful  day  that  November  22  is 
considered  a  date  of  sorrow  and  mourn- 
ing. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
assassination,  November  22  coincides 
with  Thanksgiving  Day,  which  by  law  Is 
celebrated  on  the  fourth  Thursday  in 
November.  My  bill  would  provide  that 
when  the  fourth  Thursday  falls  on  No- 
vember 22,  Thanksgiving  shall  be  cele- 
brated on  the  fifth  Thursday. 

The  effects  of  this  change  would  be  felt 
only  three  times  in  this  century  after  this 
year:  In  1979.  1984,  and  1990. 

Thanksgiving  is  the  most  joyful  holi- 
day of  the  year,  when  families  come  to- 
gether to  feast  and  to  give  thanks  for 
their  blessings.  To  celebrate  Thanksgiv- 
ing on  the  anniversary  of  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy's assassination  would  cast  a  pall 
over  the  holiday  which,  for  many  Amer- 


icans, would  greatly  diminish  their  en- 
joyment of  Thanksgiving.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  give  prompt  approval  to 
this  bill. 


RENT  CONTROLS 


(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  notwithstanding  the 
cost  of  $510  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  phase  II 
of  the  control  program  in  respect  to 
rents  never  was  really  effective.  In  my 
area  rents  were  enormously  increased  in 
many  instances,  sometimes  30  to  40  per- 
cent. There  were  many  tragic  instances 
of  people  who  were  turned  out  of  their 
apartments  because  of  rent  increases 
they  could  not  pay.  Then  came  the  com- 
plete lifting  of  rent  controls  July  11  by 
the  President's  directive.  Rents  again 
took  a  surge  upward  in  countless  places, 
often  imposed  upon  the  very  poor,  so 
that  there  is  a  tragic  need  today  for  ef- 
fective rent  controls  to  protect  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  who  rent  against  ex- 
cessive charges  by  money-hungry  land- 
lords. At  least  we  should  go  back  to,  and 
freeze,  the  rents  in  effect  January  11 
until  a  system  of  controls  can  be  reestab- 
lished that  will  give  a  fair  measure  of 
protection  to  the  people  who  have  to  rent 
living  facilities  in  this  country. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Honorable 
Wright  Patman,  chairman,  and  the 
members  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  for  the  hearings  they 
began  Monday  of  this  week  on  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  the  extension  of  the  au- 
thority to  the  President  to  impose  con- 
trols upon  the  critical  elements  of  the 
economy  and  especially  for  the  consider- 
ation given  by  the  committee  for  the 
necessity  of  giving  some  relief  to  the 
people  who  rent.  Prom  Miami  two  very 
able  spokesmen  for  the  renting  popula- 
tion of  our  area  appeared  before  the 
committee,  one  of  whom  was  Shep  Davis, 
president  of  the  Tenants  Association  of 
Florida,  Inc.,  embodying  a  membership 
of  more  than  10,000  people.  Mr.  Davis 
has  been  a  gallant  and  militant  warrior 
for  the  protection  of  people  who  rent 
against  excessive  charges  by  landlords  in 
the  Greater  Miami  area  and  in  Florida. 
Mr.  Davis,  in  his  statement,  pointed  out 
some  of  the  grievous  injustices  In  the  ex- 
cessive rents  imposed  upon  our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  statement 
of  Shepard  Davis,  together  with  the  ex- 
hibits he  presented  with  the  statement, 
appear  in  the  Record  Immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks.  Other  Members  will, 
I  am  sure,  find  conditions  similar  to  those 
Mr.  E>avls  describes  in  their  districts  and 
will,  I  hope,  join  in  the  fight  to  give  relief 
from  excessive  rents  to  the  people  In  this 
country  who  have  to  rent. 

Presentation   Made   by   Shepard   W.   Davis, 
Prestoent  of  the  Tenants  Association  of 
Florida,  Inc.,  on  Monday,  March  26,  1973 
Mr.  Chairman  Patman  and  Honorable  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Committee : 

Fifteen  months  ago  the  Tenants  Associa- 
tion of  Florida,  Inc.,  was  formed  to  provide  a 
voice  in  dealing  with  the  landlord-tenant 
abuses  In  our  area  of  the  country.  It  soon  be- 
came  apparent   that   the   greatest   concern 


of  apartment  renters — and  the  greatest  cause 
of  confusion — was  runaway  rent  Increases. 
Our  Association  has  grown  to  over  10,000 
members  due  to  the  Inistratlon  that  exists 
and  our  membership  Is  steadily  increasing  at 
a  very  rapid  rate. 

These  tenants  and  many  thousands  more 
throughout  the  State  were  heartened  by 
some  stabilization,  as  weak  as  it  was,  by  the 
Phase  II  Guidelines.  The  arm  of  the  law  was 
there  and  if  necessary,  complaints  of  In- 
jiistices  and  unfair  practices  could  be  filed 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

The  guidelines  permitted  the  landlord  to 
raise  his  rent  2' a  percent  over  a  base  rent,  up 
to  8  percent  a  year  on  a  one  year  lease.  In- 
creased taxes  were  added  to  that.  Capital 
Improvements  were  added  to  that.  Too  many 
landlords  decreased  services  thus  adding  ad- 
ditional Income  to  themselves. 

Statistics  will  show  that  under  Phase  II 
Increases  range  from  121/2  percent  to  over  50 
percent  plus  the  extras. 

In  many  cases  tenants  were  not  permitted 
to  question  these  Increases  for  fear  of  evic- 
tion. The  Internal  Revenue  Service  wiU 
certify  that  about  50  percent  of  the  tenants 
seekmg  advice  refused  to  give  their  names. 
Many  of  those  that  filed  complaints  pleaded 
that  their  names  not  be  used.  They  feared 
retaliatory  action. 

The  prayers  of  many  tenants  were  an- 
swered on  September  29,  1972.  when  the  Cost 
of  Living  CouncU  prepared  a  brochure,  "Rent 
Watch  For  Social  Security  Beneficiaries."  It 
stated  that  President  Nixon  ordered  that 
everything  possible  be  accomplished  to  pre- 
vent excessive  and  unjustified  rent  Increases. 
It  fiu-ther  stated  that  rents  are  a  large  part 
of  a  citizen's  living  costs  and  they  will 
protect  renters  against  Ulegal  rent  practices. 
So  during  Phase  II.  there  was  Uncle  Sam 
keeping  his  faith  with  the  elderly  social  se- 
curity recipient. 

Then  along  came  the  decontroUing  of 
rents  which  was  as  bad  as  the  breaking  of  a 
dam  where  the  water  ran  down  the  hUl  with- 
out regard  as  to  the  injury  and  damsige  sus- 
tained. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  rent  stabili- 
zation is  of  little  importance  where  there 
are  apartments  and  homes  avaUable  they 
have  freedom  of  choice.  In  Dade  and  Brow- 
ard County  with  less  than  1  ^o  vacancy  rate, 
there  is  no  freedom  of  choice.  May  I  say  gen- 
tleman, you  woiUd  not  allow  your  dog  to  oc- 
cupy some  rooms  that  rent  for  $125  or  $150 
per  month  in  Dade  County.  Rooms  that 
smell,  haven't  been  painted  for  5  to  8  vears, 
broken  and  cracked  windows,  bare  floors, 
plumbing  that  needs  attention,  etc.  These 
filthy  places  now  will  be  Increased  In  rent 
because  of  the  serious  shortage  and  no  sta- 
bilization. It  would  take  hours  to  present 
individual  cases  of  Inequities  both  low  in- 
come, medium  income  and  a  little  higher 
Income  group,  and  it  would  make  you  sick. 
I  read  recently,  that  a  landlords  associa- 
tion has  petitioned  the  President  to  relm- 
pose  rent  stabilization  as  they,  the  land- 
lords, are  aware  of  the  abuses  of  decontrol 
by  some  of  their  own  members.  Although 
Mr.  Nixon  may  have  had  hopes  of  self  regu- 
lation by  the  landlords,  I  say,  "Forget  It,  Mr. 
President,"  you  have  Just  put  a  fox  in  a 
chicken  coop. 

Gentlemen,  please,  fight  with  the  cour- 
age you  possess  to  roll  rents  back  to  Phase 
n  (to  January  nth)  and  with  vigorous  en- 
forcement. 

I  hope  you  can  see  your  way  clear  to  Im- 
pose a  celling  as  of  January  nth.  This  will 
prevent  a  "Gold  Rush"  which  occurred  on 
January  12th,  a  day  after  the  catastrophe. 

RrnjBN  Rents,   CotrNcn.  Tells   12 
(By  Robert  D.  Clark) 
A  dozen  Greater  Miami  firms  or  Individ- 
uals have  been  ordered  by  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing CouncU  In  Washington  to  refund  the 
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money  to  tenants  who  complalni  d 
teen  victims  of  Phase  2  rent  coptrol 
Clons. 

The  council  said  the  violations 
raising  rents  by  a  greater 
allowed,  or  failure  to  notify 
of  the  boosts.  The  raises  In  qudstlon 
before  President   Nixon  modified 
trols  Jan.  31. 

Maren  Apartments.  1543  MlcAlg 
Miami  Beach,  was  ordered  to  refund 
a  case  Involving  seven  tenants. 

Other  landlords,  the  number 
Involved,  and  the  amount  ordere< 
in    that   order   are:    Irvln 
Michigan  Ave.,  Miami  Beach,  12 
Grove  Motel  Apartments,  1570 
10.   8955:   Derreck  W.  Povey.  Minimi 
$1,595;    Sam    O.    Jalvo.    Miami. 
Stanley  Apartments.  Miami,  one 
race   Towne   Apartments,  Miami 
MUler  Hotel,  229  NE  First  Ave.,  M|aml 
»15;    Garnet   Hall   Apartments,   s 
North   Shore  Apartment   Assocla 
Miami  Beach,  27,  $154;   Max  Pujver 
one,  $105;  and  Albert  A 
one,  $459. 

Few  of  the  landlords  named 
of    Living    Council    In    this    arei 
reached. 

The  only  two  men  listed  as  Max 
Albert  A.  Hernandez  in  Greater 
phone  and  street  directories 
apartments  to  tenants,  and  " 
mystification  over  the  CLC's   action 

Pulver,  of  1741  SW  82nd  PI.,  sa 
raised  rents.  He  said  maybe 
raised  by  former  owners  of  his 
erty. 

Hernandez  said  he  had  raised 
$5  or  $10  "but  we  always 
Internal  Revenue  Service"   (whldh 
administrator  of  the  Phase  2  reqt 
In  doing  so. 

He  said  the  owner  of  an 
plex  he   used  to  manage  at   31 
St.  already  had  returned  the  $45p 
Thomas  Klttinger. 

"Klttlnger    was    a    man    llvin 
years  and  when  his  long  lease 
owner  raised  It  and  then  the 
venue   (Service)   people  came  a 
he  had  to  return  the  money  and 
Hernandez. 

"Klttlnger  made  a  heck  of  a 
the  raise  and  he  finally  got  aw*y 
he  is  stUl  paying  the  $95  a  wee* 
the   SI 50   as  everybody  else   In 
Ing,"  said  Hernandez. 

Several      Broward     landlords 
ordered   to  refund   money   to 
the   CLC.   It  listed   them   as 
Course  Club,  Fort  Lauderdale.  14. 
Lifchez,  Hollywood,  three.  8900; 
cade.  Hollywood,  one,  $86;  Ram^oh 
Fort  Lauderale,  seven,  $123;  and 
$90   (no  tenant  number  availably 

In  Key  West  the  El  Patio  Hotel 
to  refund  .$35  in  a  case  Involv 
ant,  the  CLC  said. 

Altogether,     82     Florida     land 
ordered    to   refund    a    total    of 
$57,000  on  Phase  Two  violations 
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TENANrs  Need  Rent   Con|tiols 

To  The  Editor: 

Under  a  dateline  of  Dec.  29, 
chairman  of  the  President's  Co\|ncll 
onomlc  Advisors,  was  credited  wit  i 
ment  that  "prolonged  rent  controls 
•negative  effect"  on  tenants  as 
lords.  We  ought  to  be  out  of  the 
business." 

As  an  interested  tenant  active!  ' 
In  the  Tenants  Association  of  F 
with  access  to  the  viewpoints  of 
zens  affected  by  the  ups  and  dowjis 
challenge  Stein's  statement  in 
terms. 

A  major  objective  of  the  Tenants 
elation  is  strong  rent  control  i 
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they  had  to  counter  many  arbitrary  landlord  actions 
viola-  contrary  to  all  reasonable  applications  of  the 
Rent  Stabilization  Act. 
Involved  Stein's  statement  could  be  and  probably 
then  will  be  misconstrued  in  the  usual  lobbying 
properly  tactics  against  a  state  rent  control  law  and 
came  in  all  fairness  should  be  clarified, 
rent  con-  From  our  vantage  point  it  would  appro- 
priately be  more  proper  to  yell  from  the  roof 
an    Ave.,  tops  that  rent  controls  are  profitable  to  land- 
$112  in  lords  and  In  many  cases  disadvantageous  to 
tenants.  Examples   are  loopholes  in  the  act 
of   tenants  that   apparently    permitted    cancellation   of 
refunded  ongoing  leases;  subtle  threats  of  dire  conse- 
715  quences  after  controls  are  off  that  Inhibits 
!  694;  Shady  senior  citizens  and  widows  from  protesting 
117th  St..  actions  by  landlords;  a  building  moratorium 
seven,  because  of   the  lack  of  sewage  disposal  fa- 
lour,    $103;  cilitles. 

$459;  Ter-  it  would  be  of  interest  to  tenants  to  know 

10,   8962;  why  It  would  not  be  in  their  best  interests 

,  three,  to  treat  rentals  under  conditions  of  a  con- 

ven,   $176;  structlon  moratorium  in  the  same  manner  as 

;ion.  North  utility  monopolies  are  now  treated. 

Miami.  Charles  Neidelman, 

Miami,  Miami  Beach. 

Landlord  QtncK  To  Raise  Rent 
A  few  days  after  President  Nixon  lifted 
his  price  controls,  I  received  an  eviction  no- 
tice stating  that  I  must  vacate  my  apart- 
ment by  Jan.  31.  Inquiring  as  to  why  the 
notice  was  sent,  I  was  told  that  I  would  be 
allowed  to  remain  if  I  accepted  a  $20  in- 
crease (approximately  11  per  cent)  in  rent. 
What  good  has  the  wage  and  price  freeze 
done  In  the  area  of  rent  controls  If  a  land- 
lord can  raise  rents  to  a  level  that  would 
more  than  make  up  for  any  loss  he  may  have 
incurred  during  the  freeze?  This  seems  to 
be  a  good  indication  that  the  voluntary 
price  controls  will  not  work  due  to  the  un- 
patriotic and  un-American  attitudes  of  the 
owners. 

As  the  rich  get  richer,  I  get  poorer.  May- 
be that's  the  new  definition  of  the  "Ameri- 
can Way." 

Frank  W.  Rose. 

Public  Housing  Critical,  Dade  Legislators 
Told 
(By  Ronald  L.  Sachs) 
Dade   County's   public   housing   problems 
are  critical  and  need  a  quick  state  solution, 
Dade  legislators  were  told  at  a  public  hear- 
ing. 

Florida's  recently-resigned  Secretary  of 
Community  Affairs,  Athalle  Range,  pleaded 
with  the  legislators  to  beef  up  the  state's 
public  housing  funds  In  the  meeting  Friday 
at  the  Dade  County  Courthouse. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  State  Reps. 
Barry  Kutun,  Bill  Lockward,  Tony  Fontana, 
Alan  Becker  and  Marshall  Harris  and  Sens. 
Kenneth  Myers,  George  Firestone  and  Jack 
Gordon. 

"One  of  the  reasons  given  for  federal  cuts 
in  housing  funds  was  the  supposed  failure 
of  public  housing  in  this  country,"  said  Sid- 
ords  were  ney  Aronovltz,  former  chairman  of  the  Little 
more  than  HUD  Advisory  Board,  who  resigned  last  De- 
cember because  of  fund  slashing  by  the  Nixon 
administration. 

"That's  not  the  case  here  in  Dade  County, 
where  our  program  has  been  highly  success- 
ful and  has  served  a  very  useful  purpose," 
he  told  the  legislators.  "You  don't  condemn 
an  entire  program  because  of  problems  in 
some  areas." 

Aronovltz  urged   the  delegation  to  entice 
private  contractors  and  bankers  to  get  In- 
volved   In   public   housing   construction   by 
interested     offering  lower  Interest  rates  on  loans  to  those 
orida   Inc       participating  In  such  programs, 
senior  cltl-         George    Reed,    Aronovltz'    successor,    said 
of  rent  X     *^*''    although    some    7.300    public    housing 
strongest     units  are   currently  occupied   In  Dade  and 
another  1.550  are  either  under  construction 
Asso-     or  being  planned,  "that's  not  nearly  sufficient 
the  state     to  the  need  we  have  here." 
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"We  definitely  need  a  state  program  of 
some  sort  .  .  .  We've  got  64,818  people  on 
a  waiting  list  for  housing,  some  who've  been 
waiting  for  as  long  as  four  years,"  he  said. 

Reed  said  that  of  a  $1  million  county  fund 
for  public  housing  land  acquisition,  "only 
$600,000  is  left." 

He  said  It  is  important  that  land  to  be 
used  for  public  housing  be  purchased  now. 
even  If  construction  and  funds  are  delayed, 
"because  land  prices  are  rising  every  day." 

Harris,  who  said  any  campaign  in  Talla- 
hassee for  housing  funds  must  be  limited  in 
scope  in  order  to  have  any  chance  of  suc- 
cess, pinpointed  three  main  areas  the  Legis- 
lature might  act  upon.  They  are: 

Landlord-tenant  relationships — Sen.  Myers 
has  a  preflled  bill  coming  up  which  would 
enumerate  rights  of  both  parties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  each  as  well. 

State-enabling  legislation  for  rent  control, 
perhaps  setting  celling  limits  on  rates. 

Funding  for  housing,  with  emphasis  on 
securing  monies  for  renovating  existing  hous- 
ing units  rather  than  trying  to  totally  re- 
build entire  communities, 

"This  (Dade)  delegation  ought  to  sit  down 
before  the  session  and  decide  on  10  to  15 
things  we  want  and  when  we  get  to  Talla- 
hassee, we  won't  come  home  until  we  get 
them,"  said  Harris. 

Some  1.500  Jam  Meeting  as  Tenants  Bec  IRs 

To  Eneorce  Rent  Curbs 

(By  S.  Nathan  Enfield) 

More  than  1,500  people  turned  out  last 
night  to  hear  the  Tenants  Association  of 
Florida  beg  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
"enforce  federal  rent  controls  so  that  goug- 
ing landlords  can't  continue  to  treat  us  like 
animals." 

Sheep  Davis,  president  of  the  group,  which 
claims  6,000  members,  blasted  the  IRS  for 
haphazard  handling  of  tenant  complaints. 

Joining  him  in  the  attack  were  U.S.  Reps. 
Claude  Pepper,  Dante  Fascell  and  William 
Lehman. 

A  year  ago.  President  Nixon  ordered  the 
IRS  to  enforce  controls  on  rent  Increases  as 
an  anti-inflationary  measure. 

Pepper  told  the  angry  audience.  "Ni.xon's 
track  record  In  this  area  has  been  grossly  In- 
adequate from  the  very  beginning  when  Con- 
gress gave  him  sweeping  powers  to  fight  in- 
flation. 

"Just  because  elderly  tenants  got  a  few 
extra  Social  Security  dollars,  the  landlords 
went  crazy  and  raised  the  rents  sky  high." 

Like  Pepper,  who  said  he  too  recently  suf- 
fered a  rent  Increase,  In  Washington,  most 
of  the  audience  was  composed  of  middle  and 
upper-income  tenants  who  had  walked  to  the 
Miami  Beach  Playboy  Plaza  meeting  from 
nearby  Collins  Avenue  high-rises. 

TAF  attorney  and  newly  elected  State  Rep. 
Alan  Becker  said,  "I've  never  been  so  frus- 
trated in  my  life  as  I  have  with  the  IRS  red 
tape." 

"By  the  time  any  tenant  goes  through  the 
Miami- Jacksonville- Atlanta-Washington  IRS 
treadmill,  he's  already  been  evicted." 

Becker  singled  out  for  special   criticism: 

IRS  failure  to  act  on  everyday  tenant 
complaints  "unless  they're  backed  up  by 
threats  of  a  militant,  active  building  organi- 
zation, a  letter  to  Congress  or  a  phone  call 
to  the  press." 

IRS  sluggishness  in  seldom  referring  cases 
to  the  Justice  Department  "when  criminal 
violations  are  open  and  shut." 

IRS  tendency  to  disbelieve  landlord  retalia- 
tion against  tenants  outspoken  enough  to 
complain  of  rent  control  violations. 

IRS  practice  of  shrouding  valuable  case  In- 
formation behind  a  "disclcsure  rule"  which 
prohibits  discussion  on  pending  cases. 

IRS  failure  to  Include  tenants  in  hearings 
on  their  complaints  or  to  notify  them  when 
a  case  has  been  closed. 

"You  Just  can't  continue  to  let  the  land- 
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lords  gouge  us  like  we're  animals,"  Davis  ex- 
claimed amid  loud  applause. 

"How  much  longer  will  the  landlords  be 
allowed  to  force  us  to  sign  new  leases  seven 
months  in  advance?  We  live  in  fear  of  land- 
lord reprisals  if  we  exercise  our  rights  and 
speak  out,"  he  added. 

IRS  Assistant  District  Director  Ira  Loeb 
responded  to  the  charges,  not  by  apologizing, 
but  by  saying  his  department  "does  a  pretty 
fine  Job  "  but  is  hampered  by  lack  of  sufficient 
personnel. 

He  told  the  audience  of  the  IRS  record  in 
Florida:  $250,000  In  tenant  refunds,  $750,000 
in  refused  rent  hikes,  338  denials  of  rent  con- 
trol exceptions  saving  tenants  $2.3  million, 
and  response  to  100,000  inquiries  in  recent 
months, 

Loeb  was  interrupted  by  a  handful  of 
tenants  who  disagreed  with  some  of  hia  state- 
ments. 

He  blamed  tenants'  anger  on  "large-scale 
misunderstanding  of  federal  laws,"  and  said, 
"You're  got  to  realize  rents  are  not  frozen 
today.  Landlords  are  allowed  to  up  the  rents 
In  certain  situations." 

Unassuaged,  Becker  urged  the  IRS  "not 
to  try  and  pass  anything  off  on  the  public. 
Your  words  sound  good,  sir,  until  we  go  home 
and  see  this  month's  rent  bill." 

Becker  said  he  and  fellow  Rep.  Gwen 
Cherry  plan  to  introduce  state  legislation 
next  year  to  aid  tenants  in  dealing  with  land- 
lords who  violate  federal  rent  controls. 

"We  have  spent  about  $40,000  to  upgrade 
those  apartments.  We  have  refurbished  the 
air  conditioning  and  replaced  old  and  worn 
appliances  with  new  ones,"  he  said. 

"We  never  did  raise  rents  during  the  freeze 
because  we  had  to  calculate  the  capital  im- 
provements to  get  the  increase.  We  were  in 
the  process  of  doing  that  when  the  freeze 
was  relaxed." 

Ellis  acknowledges  that  the  different  rent 
scales  for  old  and  new  tenants  probably 
would  not  have  been  approved  under  the 
guidelines  in  operation  before  Jan.  11. 

"Why  shouldn't  we  be  allowed  to  give  a 
better  deal  to  an  established  renter?"  Kory 
asked. 

Some  landlords  in  the  county  said  they  be- 
lieve voluntary  restraint  in  rent  increases 
will  halt  demand  for  new  controls. 

The  Miami  Beach  Apartment  Association, 
an  organization  of  small  apartment  owners 
is  trying  to  take  that  tack. 

At  a  recent  executive  board  meeting,  the 
association  decided  to  urge  Industry  leaders 
not  to  Increase  rents. 

Eugene  Weis.  president  of  the  group  said 
"We  feel  it  is  better  business  to  maintain  a 
harmonious  relationship  with  our  tenants. 
Increased  rents  at  this  point  will  simply  In- 
vite government  controls  of  some  kind. 

"The  worst  thing  that  could  happen  to 
this  industry  is  to  have  government  controls." 
Weiss  admitted  that  many  of  the  associ- 
ation members  are  inactive  and  that  they  are 
not  bound  by  the  executive  board's  recom- 
mendation. 

Other  leaders  in  the  apartment  rental  in- 
dustry have  expressed  an  equal  distaste  for 
taking  advantage  of  relaxed  controls. 

Bonded  Rental  Agency,  managers  of  about 
8,000  low  Income  apartment  units  in  Dade 
County's  ghetto  areas,  has  Informed  its  cli- 
ents extraordinary  rent  Increases  will  not  be 
tolerated. 

_  Art  Greene,  the  agency's  spokesman,  said: 
"Our  genera!  rule  is  that  in  no  event  will 
rents  be  Increased  more  than  $2  a  week  and 
then  only  if  rents  were  unusually  low  during 
the  time  the  freeze  went  into  effect. 

"We  just  got  rid  of  a  client  who  told  his 
tenants  they  would  be  getting  an  increase 
to  825  a  week  on  apartments  renting  for  816 
before  the  controls  were  lifted,"  he  said. 

Carey's   Rental   Agency,   one   of  Bonded's 
competitors,  is  less  demanding  of  its  clients. 
"We  follow  the  instructions  of  our  clients," 
Oswald  Smith,  manager  of  Carey's  said. 


"Our  Increases  are  averaging  about  10  per 
cent.  That  will  eventually  effect  200  to  300 
units.  The  only  time  we'll  recommend  going 
over  10  per  cent  is  if  the  rents  were  below  the 
prevailing  rate  when  the  freeze  hit, "  Smith 
said. 

Dixie  Rental  Agency,  another  low  income 
property  management  firm,  has  no  firm  pol- 
icy on  increases. 

"Less  than  half  of  our  clients  have  asked 
for  rent  increases,"  said  manager  Sam  Lenoir. 
"Most  of  them  are  asking  for  between  $2.50 
and  $3  increases." 

The  same  dollar  Increases  are  being  asked 
of  tenants  who  rent  on  a  weekly  basis  as  those 
who  rent  on  a  monthly  basis,  Lenoir  said. 

Thus,  tenants  renting  on  a  weekly  basis, 
the  majority  are  paying  increases  amounting 
to  roughly  20  per  cent  of  their  freeze  level 
rent. 

Countywlde  the  full  impact  of  relaxed  con- 
trols won't  be  apparent  for  several  months, 
Wolff  and  Euringer  said. 

But  the  Impact  in  many  cases  already  has 
been  stunning. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Postel,  a  Miami  Springs  du- 
plex dweller,  lived  In  the  same  modest  apart- 
ment for  10  years  and  paid  a  modest  rent 
of  $90  a  month.  A  new  landlord  bought  her 
apartment  during  the  freeze.  Then  It  was 
lifted. 

"He  sent  us  a  letter  giving  us  an  option  to 
start  paying  $185  a  month  or  to  get  out," 
Mrs.  Postel  recalled. 

"With  owners  of  this  caliber,  we  need  some 
kind  of  Inflationary  controls.  I  think. 

"None  of  my  friends  has  received  a  $100- 
a-month  raise  In  salary  and  that's  where  the 
rent  money  comes  from." 


Many  Dade  Renters  Getting  Socked — 
Lifting  of  Federal  Controls  Brings 
Increases 

(By  Doug  Clifton) 
For  six  years  Max  Grossman,  a  76-year-old 
retired  motel  manager,  rested  in  quiet  tran- 
quility In  his  $135-a-month  Coconut  Grove 
apartment.  Then,  a  week  ago,  a  letter  came. 
Move  in  15  days  or  sign  a  lease  and  start 
paying  $195  a  month,  the  note  from  his  land- 
lord announced. 

"I  got  a  $30  increase  in  my  retirement," 
Grossman  complained.  "I  can't  give  it  all  to 
the  landlord.  What  does  he  think  Im  gonna 
do,  go  out  and  sell  bananas?  " 

Philip  Mendlck  was  reasonably  content 
paying  $136  a  month  for  his  one  bedroom 
efficiency  apartment  at  the  Parkleigh  Sutton 
Apartments  at  530  Biscayne  Blvd. 

Today,  Mendlck  is  heading  a  tenants'  orga- 
nization at  the  Parkleigh  because  he  and 
dozens  like  him  have  been  hit  with  rent  in- 
creases ranging  from  48  percent  to  68  per- 
cent. 

"In  my  case  the  Increase  is  only  48  per- 
cent," Mendlck  said.  "But  several  of  our 
members  who  are  now  paying  $119  a  month 
for  their  apartments  will  have  to  start  paying 
$200  a  month  in  February." 

In  southwest  Miami,  Jose  Ronderon  of 
47  SW.  78th  PI,  pays  $200  a  month  for' his 
duplex  apartment.  On  Jan.  13  Ronderson  got 
a  letter  from  his  landlord  informing  him  that 
his  rent  would  go  up  to  $400  a  month  start- 
ing Jan.  15. 

"I  cannot  pay  it."  Ronderon  said  dejectedly. 
I  have  no  lease,  no  contract,  no  nothing. 
I    know   the   government  said    the   landlord 
could  raise  the  rent — but  like  this? 
"I  must  leave." 

Grossman,  Mendlck  and  Ronderon  are  only 
three  of  many  Dade  apartment  dwellers  noti- 
fied of  Increased  rents  in  the  two  weeks  since 
President  Nixon  announced  the  relaxation  of 
guidelines  in  effect  under  Phase  2  of  hU  anti- 
Infiation  economic  plan. 

Precisely  how  many  of  Dade's  190,000  rent- 
ers are  getting  socked  with  Increases  Is  dif- 
ficult to  assess.  But  spot  checks  countywlde 
by  The  Herald  turned  up  dozens  of  cases, 
with  Increases  of  from  10  to  100  percent. 


In  the  Miami  offices  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service's  wage-price  division,  until  Jan. 
11  the  agency  charged  with  enforcement  of 
wage-price  guidelines,  there  is  a  constant 
flow  of  complaints  about  increased  rents. 

"While  there  Is  no  machinery  now  estab- 
lished to  investigate  complaints  of  rent  in- 
creases," said  Holger  Euringer  of  the  IRS 
regional  office  in  Jacksonville,  "we  still  wel- 
come tenants  to  file  complaints  with  us." 

•After  we  accumulate  enough  of  them  to 
tell  whether  there  are  significant  increases  in 
the  Dade  and  Broward  area, "  he  said,  "we 
can  send  them  off  to  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  In  Washington  where  they  might  de- 
cide to  relnstltute  some  forms  of  control." 

Although  many  Dade  landlords  are  rais- 
ing rents,  many  others  are  not. 

"We  probably  will  not  do  anything  to  raise 
rents  until  May  when  there  may  be  a  new  set 
of  guidelines  issued,"  said  Louis  Veal,  presi- 
dent of  the  Keyes  Management  Co..  mana- 
gers of  about  4.500  rental  units  in  Dade 
County. 

"It  is  our  feeling  that  If  there  is  a  new 
set  of  guidelines,  they  will  be  retroactive  to 
the  date  the  President  made  his  speech.  Im- 
posing increases  now  that  would  later  have 
to  be  adjusted  would  present  too  much  of  a 
problem,"  he  said. 

Veal,  whose  company  manages  rental  prop- 
erties nationwide,  is  not  surprised  that  many 
Dade  County  landlords  have  asked  for  in- 
creases. 

Here  In  Dade  County  the  vacancy  factor 
is  very  low  and  owners  of  smaller  pi-operties 
are  probably  taking  advantage  of  the  fact," 
he  said. 

It  is  the  low  vacancy  factor  which  makes 
Dade  County's  rent  scale  the  second  highest 
in  the  nation.  Its  rents  are  surpassed  only 
by  those  in  neighboring  Broward  County. 
Broward's  median  rent  is  $131  a  month. 
Dade's  is  $122.  or  one-third  more  than  the 
national  median. 

A  median,  statisticians  explain,  is  the  ""mid- 
dlemost" value  in  any  group  of  figures.  That 
means  half  of  Dade  County"s  renters  pay 
more  than  5122  a  month  rent  and  half  pay 
less. 

Averages,  though  deceiving  In  their  own 
right,  reflect  a  more  accurate  picture  of  rent 
levels  in  Dade  County. 

According  to  a  recent  survey  conducted 
by  Dr.  Reinhold  Wolff's  economic  research 
firm,  rents  for  one-bedroom  apartments  aver- 
age $215  a  month  and  two-bedroom  apart- 
ments average  $252. 

"Hidden  behind  the  average  are  the  con- 
siderably higher  rents  in  the  beach  areas 
where  one-bedroom  apartments  average  at 
between  $231  and  $355  a  month  and  two- 
bedroom  apartments  average  at  between 
$316  and  $448,'"  Wolff  said. 

The  low  vacancy  factor  is  also  what  Is  mak- 
ing Benda  McMurray,  like  Max  Grossman,  a 
tenant  In  the  Banyan  apartments  in  Coconut 
Grove,  stay  in  her  two  bedroom  apartment 
despite  a  24  per  cent  increase  in  re -it. 

Miss  McMurray,  a  young  career  woman  who 
lives  In  the  unfurnished  apartment  with  her 
sister,  was  paying  $190  a  month  for  her  sec- 
ond fioor  apartment. 

She  was  among  the  several  dozen  tenants 
who  received  eviction  notices  shortly  after 
President  Nixon  lifted  the  freeze.  Starting 
Feb.  1  Miss  McMurray  and  her  sister  will  be- 
gin paying  $240  a  month  for  the  apartment 
they  have  occupied  for  three  years. 

"Because  we  have  our  own  furniture,  the 
landlord  agreed  to  make  the  Increase  $50 
Instead  of  $60,""  she  explained.  "We'll  stay. 
What  else  can  you  do? 

"I  looked  around  and  found  some  real  rat 
traps  at  $200  a  month — besides,  moving  is 
such  a  hEissle,"  she  said. 

She  confirms  what  apartment  manager 
James  Ellis  says  Is  the  reason  for  the 
Increases. 

"Our  rents  are  competitive  with  others  in 
the  area."  ssid  Ellis. 
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His  company,  Jamestown  In 
managers  of  11  rental  apartmeni 
is  seeking  to  get  all  renters  on 

"The  increases  were  fair  in  evi 
we  were   perfectly  within  the 
eviction   notices  to  month-to- 
ers.  But  why  not  look  at  the 
the  coin,"  he  argued. 

"Electricity  went  up  13.4  per 
the  freeze  too.  you  know." 

According  to  Eurlnger  of  th6 
increase  In  excess  of  the  2V2 
gested  by  the  Cost  of  Living 
tlnues  to  be  Inflationary. 

"Landlords  were  entitled  to 
plus  'pass  throughs'  for  the 
Improvements,"  he  said. 

At  the  Banyan  no  major 
ments  have  been  made  but  tenan 
to  stay  on  at  the  Increased  rates 
apartments  painted  and  rugs 
are  needed,  Ellis  said. 

At  the  Parklelgh  Sutton 
were  as  high  as  68  per  cent,  the 
unavailable  for  comment.  But 
said  that   the  apartment  ownei 
capital     Improvements    and 
plating  a  "pass  through"  of 
ments  during  the  freeze. 

President  Nixon's  removal  of 
empted  the  increase  from 
IRS. 

Some  Dade  apartment  owners 
Ing  rents  in  two  steps, 
get  small  increases  but  new 
for  the  same  kind  of  apartment. 

That  practice  is  equally 
ringer  said. 

"The  level  of  rent  at  an 
was  based  upon  the  rents  c: 
property,  not  those  charged  to 
If  identical  apartments  were 
a  month  during  the  freeze,  re 
tenants  would  have  to  be  set 
rents  charged  to  old  tenants. 

Using  that  logic,  Eurlnger  sa 
who  are  giving  $10  Increases  to 
tenants  and  $20  Increases  to  new 
violating  the  spirit  of  Phase  2. 

At  the  Red  Road  Town  House 
one  of  eight  rental  properties 
Greater  Miami  Realty,  old  tenant^ 
tlO  increases  and  new  ones 
above  the  freeze  level  rents. 

Established   rent   of   one 
ments  in  the  Red  Road  propert 
$165  a  month  to  $175  a  month 
moval  of  controls.  New  tenants 
the  same  apartment. 

Old  tenants  got  6  per  cent 
new  ones,  in  effect,  are  paying 
more  for  the  same  apartment 

Don    Kory.    manager    of 
Realty,  says  the  increases  are 
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BARTLE  BULL  ON  RONAJ 


(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks 
point  in  the  Record  and  to 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  oui 
a  situation  in  New  York  whiph 
the  expenditure  of  a  large 
Federal  funds.  I  am  a  supporter 
trsinsit  and   am  urging   vas 
expenditures  for  that  vital  sef vice 
ever,  in  my  judgment,  Federa 
be  wrongly  spent  if  the  MTi? 
build  a  facility  rivaling 
Station  when  an  expanded 
tral  Station  itself  could  be 
complish  the  purpose. 

A  brilliant  article  authorec 
Bull  appeared  in  the  Villag; 
March  22, 1973.  which  sets  forth 
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and  shows  an  extraordinary  insight  into 
city  planning  on  the  part  of  the  author. 
I  recommend  it  to  our  colleagues : 

[Prom  the  Village  Voice,  Mar.  22. 1973] 

RoNAN's  Tomb 

(By  Bartle  Bull) 

With  Rocky,  Ronan,  and  Moses,  New  York- 
ers are  accustomed  to  the  extravagant  ap- 
petites of  our  three  cement  pharaohs.  Al- 
ready they've  lavished  over  a  billion  on  the 
All>any  Mall  in  a  town  of  only  116,000  and 
$700  million  on  the  World  Trade  Center 
when  office  space  Is  vacant  across  New  York, 
not  to  mention  millions  lost  on  the  World's 
Fair  and  hundreds  more  proposed  for  the 
dreaded  Oyster  Bay  Bridge.  But  even  tax- 
payers Jaded  by  these  figures  may  be  Im- 
pressed by  the  latest  FYankensteln,  a  beast 
monstrous  enough  to  satisfy  even  Nelson 
Rockefeller;  the  plan  to  tear  up  Third  Ave- 
nue and  spend  $342  million  (Just  for  start- 
ers) on  a  new  railroad  terminal  to  be 
crammed  under  Third  Avenue  three  blocks 
from  the  largely  unused  tracks  of  Grand 
Central  Station. 

If  you're  surprised  by  this  news,  it's  be- 
cause the  planning  and  the  application  for 
federal  funds  have  slipped  by  with  the  max- 
imum stealth  i>ermlssible  under  the  law. 
An  invisible  public  hearing,  of  the  type  per- 
fected years  ago  by  master  planner  Donald 
Elliott,  was  held  last  November  20  at  Hunter 
College.  To  attend,  you  had  to  be  either  a 
legal  notice  freak  or  on  the  increasingly 
exclusive  guest  list  of  Dr.  William  Ronan, 
boss  of  the  Metropolitan  Transportation  Au- 
thority. 

Not  even  Edward  Koch  was  invited  to  the 
hearing.  (He  is  not  only  the  area's  congress- 
man, but  also  a  member  of  the  congressional 
subcommittee  on  Mass  Transit.)  The  Turtle 
Bay  Association,  which  has  represented  the 
area's  residents  for  15  years  and  has  it  head- 
quarters 100  feet  from  the  proposed  terminal, 
was  not  Invited.  But  one  Turtle  Bay  mem- 
ber spotted  a  discreet  legal  notice  for  the 
hearing,  and  James  Amster,  Turtle  Bay's 
Chairman,  appeared  and  testified.  The  MTA 
reports  (ln£u:curately)  that  his  was  the  only 
testimony  opposing  the  plan.  The  "public 
hearing"  was  apparently  designed  to  accom- 
modate the  diversity  of  views  you  would  ex- 
pect at  a  meeting  of  Stalin's  cabinet.  Could 
it  be  that  hostile  testimony  was  not  wel- 
come since  all  testimony  given  at  the  hear- 
ing was  required  by  law  to  accompany  Dr. 
Ronan's  application  for  federal  funds? 

MTA  sought  federal  funds  for  the  project 
in  October  1970  in  an  application  to  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation.  The 
amended  application  asks  UMTA  for  $228  mil- 
lion, two-thirds  of  the  estimated  cost.  The 
other  $114  million  wUl  be  paid  by  New  York 
State.  The  source  of  the  Inevitable  cost  over- 
run money  has  not  been  designated.  The 
$342  million  cost  estimate  Is  alrectdy  a  year 
old,  and  we  can  expect  that  the  figure  will 
go  the  way  of  the  10-cent  subway  fare.  With 
the  public  hearing  out  of  the  way,  UMTA  Is 
now  considering  the  MTA's  application,  and 
If  the  project  is  approved,  the  next  Juicy 
step  ts  the  Bollcltation  of  bids  (if  that  process 
is  not  already  under  way)  and  then  the 
newest  construction  bonanza  will  start  chew- 
ing up  the  city. 

The  proposal  for  the  terminal  is  set  forth, 
at  least  superficially,  in  UMTA's  Draft  En- 
vironment Statement  for  the  project.  This 
Statement,  however,  itself  says  that  it  is 
largely  "based  on  data  provided  by  the  ap- 
plicant." i.e.  by  the  MTA  Itself.  The  basis 
for  the  project  is  the  argument  that  a  new 
mid-Manhattan  terminal  is  needed  for  Long 
Island  Rail  Road  trains  to  "increase  the  ca- 
pacity of  commuter  rail  lines  into  Manhat- 
tan," to  relieve  alleged  overcrowding  at  Penn 
Station,  and  to  improve  "coordination  be- 
tween the  Long  Island  Rail  Road  and  the 
subway  routes." 


The  new  terminal  would  service  Long  Is- 
land Rail  Road  trains  entering  Manhattan 
from  a  tunnel  now  being  built  under  the 
East  River.  The  tunnel,  which  will  also  be 
used  by  the  New  York  City  Transit  Author- 
ity and  which  Is  not  Included  In  the  project's 
budget,  will  enter  Manhattan  under  East 
63rd  Street.  The  underground  terminal  con- 
course will  run  from  47th  Street  to  50th 
Street.  From  63rd  Street  to  55th  Street  the 
route  will,  theoretically,  be  constructed  by 
tunneling.  From  55th  Street  to  42nd  Street, 
one  of  the  most  congested  areas  in  the  world, 
the  route  will  be  constructed  by  what  the 
wrecking  crews  refer  to  euphemistically  as 
"cut  and  cover  methods." 

Not  surprisingly,  the  few  disinterested  New 
Yorkers  who  are  aware  of  this  scheme  are 
horrified.  A  massive  14-block  pit  along  Third 
Avenue,  with  years  of  drilling,  dust,  con- 
struction machinery,  and  obstructions  to 
p>edestrlan  and  other  traffic,  will  give  the 
neighborhood  a  sustained  pounding  that  tiie 
residential  and  commercial  commimltles  do 
not  welcome.  Like  many  other  residential 
areas  of  the  city  from  Canarsle  to  Corona, 
the  East  Side  has  been  under  siege  by  the 
eviction  nightmares  of  "Urban  Relocation, 
Inc.",  by  high-powered  Institutional  expan- 
sion, and  by  massive  government  projects. 
The  old-fashioned  stew  of  construction  In- 
terests, real  estate  manipulators,  willing  poli- 
ticians, and  visionary  master  planners  is  al- 
ready at  work  on  this  one.  Has  anyone 
wondered  why  that  valuable  block-long  lot 
next  to  Manny  Wolf's  on  Third  Avenue  and 
49tb  has  been  vacant  all  this  time? 

The  Turtle  Bay  Association  (of  which  this 
writer  Intends  to  be  an  implacable  member) 
and  other  community  groups  are  organizing 
to  fight  the  project,  now  known  In  the  area 
as  "Ronan's  Tomb."  Turtle  Bay's  James 
Amster  reports  that  the  community  Is  de- 
termined to  stop  the  terminal  and  argues 
that  Its  construction  will  threaten  residen- 
tial living  on  the  East  Side.  Opposition  to 
the  project  Is  spreading  rapidly  over  the  East 
Side  as  people  learn  what  Ronan  has  In 
store  for  them.  As  Romaine  Well,  Chairman 
of  East  Side  Residential  Associations  and 
the  General  Giap  of  East  Side  community 
organization,  puts  It,  "We  must  kill  this 
wasteful  project  before  it  kills  us." 

The  essential  argument  of  the  project's  op- 
ponents is  that  no  serious  consideration  has 
been  given  to  adapting  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tion as  a  Long  Island  Rail  Road  terminal. 
The  station  now  operates  way  below  full  ca- 
pacity, with  lots  of  OTB  and  not  many  trains. 
In  1929  there  were  709  trains  a  day  at  Grand 
Central,  now  there  are  about  400.  So  why,  ask 
the  critics,  can't  the  Long  Island  Rail  Road 
come  down  Park  Instead  of  Third,  and  nestle 
into  the  lower  level  of  the  Grand  Central? 

The  answer  of  the  MTA  is  that  the  pro- 
posed terminal  "Is  located  more  nearly  in  the 
centrold  of  mass  transportation  facilities  in 
the  area"  and  that  the  Grand  Central  sub- 
way system  would  become  too  congested,  as 
It  already  operates  at  peak  capacity  during 
rush  hours.  Since  the  two  stations  would 
only  be  three  blocks  apart,  the  "centrold" 
argument  Is  a  hard  one  to  follow,  and  the 
crowding  at  Grand  Central  should  be  reduced 
by  the  new  Second  Avenue  subway  line, 
which  as  the  Environmental  Statement  notes, 
"will  relieve  congestion  on  the  T  cxington 
Avenue  line."  Presumably  the  Second  Avenue 
subway  could  be  linked  to  Grand  Central. 
The  MTA  cites  other  problems  with  Grand 
Central,  such  as  underpinning  necessitated 
by  further  tunneling  under  Park  Avenue,  but 
the  Environmental  Statement  concedes  that 
"there  are  several  possible  locations  within 
Grand  Central  that  could  be  set  aside  for 
Long  Island  use,"  and  that  "there  Is  some 
surplus  station  capacity  In  Grand  Central 
and  It  would  be  physically  possible  to  con- 
struct a  route  for  the  Long  Island  Into  Grand 
Central." 

Opponents  of  the  project  face  not  only  the 
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problem  that  they  are  making  a  late  start 
and  are  taking  on  Rocky,  Ronan,  UMTA,  and 
the  construction  Interests,  but  also  the  pub- 
lic relations  difficulty  of  attacking  something 
that  is  presented  as  a  mass  transit  project, 
a  project  to  discourage  commuters  from  driv- 
ing into  the  city.  Fortunately,  the  public  Is 
not  as  dumb  as  it  looks  to  the  planners.  New 
York's  voters  were  able  to  penetrate  the  mis- 
leading propaganda  behind  the  Transporta- 
tion Bond  Issue,  which  claimed  to  have  a 
large  mass  transit  component,  and  send  that 
project  back  where  It  belonged. 

With  the  present  boondoggle,  the  point  is 
that  It  does  not  help  our  desperate  mass 
transit  problems  to  squander  limited  re- 
sources on  redundant  facilities.  The  entire 
fiscal  1973  budget  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Administration  Is  $980  million  for 
every  mass  transit  project  In  the  United 
States.  Is  It  worth  spending  25  per  cent  of 
the  totad  federal  mass  transit  budget  to  re- 
duce over-crowding  at  one  subway  station? 
And  yet  no  estimate  was  made  of  what  it 
would  cost  to  adapt  Grand  Central  Instead  of 
building  a  new  facility. 

As  attorney  and  mass  transit  advocate 
Myron  Cohen  puts  it,  "This  scheme  Is  a 
damned  outrage.  Money  for  mass  transit  is 
in  such  short  supply.  Behind  it  all  is  the 
very  close  relationship  between  Rockefeller 
and  the  construction  trades."  If  the  argu- 
ment over  the  terminal  is  going  to  hinge  on 
subway  crowding,  Cohen,  recently  Chairman 
of  New  York  City's  Subway  Watchdog  Com- 
mittee, is  a  good  man  to  talk  to,  but  he 
wasn't  asked  to  the  November  20  hearing 
either.  Cohen  may  have  hit  a  nerve  with 
the  construction  trades  point,  because  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Peter  Brennan  (the  former 
boss  of  New  York's  construction  unions)  re- 
cently Intervened  to  help  Dr.  Ronan  with 
the  Long  Island  Rail  Road's  labor  problems, 
and  it  doesn't  take  much  Imagination  to 
guess  whether  or  not  Brennan  thinks  this 
project  is  worth  at  least  26  per  cent  of 
UMTA's  budget. 

Congressman  Koch  argues  that  the  ter- 
minal will  destroy  the  residential  character 
of  the  community  east  of  Third  Avenue. 
Koch  and  Councilman  Carter  Burden  Intend 
to  fight  the  proposal  vigorously.  Koch  plans 
to  demand  that  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation prepare  a  new  envlroninental  Im- 
pact statement  that  does  not  rely  on  self- 
serving  material  fed  in  by  the  MTA.  He  says 
that  "the  function  of  these  experts  is  to 
Stat©  reasons  for  the  goal  that  someone  else 
wants  to  reach,"  and  that  an  Independent 
study  is  essential. 

Hopefully,  as  the  debate  over  the  terminal 
develops,  the  sponsors  will  not  pretend  that 
their  opponents,  like  ^'yron  Cohen,  Com- 
munity Planning  Board  6,  and  the  threat- 
ened communities,  are  against  mass  transit. 
The  Issues  are  proper  consultation,  the 
validity  of  a  Grand  Central  alternative,  and 
the  mlsallocatlon  of  limited  pubUc  re- 
sources. The  consultation  point  is  critical, 
because  the  MTA  has  a  special  exemption 
from  the  requirement  to  get  City  Planning 
Commission  approval  for  all  terminals.  As 
John  Zuccottl,  the  new  CPC  Chairman,  puts 
it,  "It's  unforttmate  that  authorities  like  the 
MTA  or  the  Urban  Development  Corpora- 
tion can  avoid  certain  public  hearings  be- 
fore the  CPC  or  local  community  boards  and 
so  weaken  their  accountability." 

Mass  transit  money  is  precious.  Not  only 
would  the  state  and  federal  grants  on  this 
proposal  starve  needed  projects  In  this  city 
and  elsewhere,  but  the  federal  grant  alone 
($228  mUlion)  represents  slightly  more  than 
the  entire  estimated  operating  loss  of  Am- 
trak  for  fiscal  1973  and  1974,  In  its  first  year, 
Amtrak,  which  serves  350  cities  with  more 
than  24,000  miles  of  track,  suffered  an  oper- 
ating loss  of  $153  million.  This  year  the  loss 
la  estimated  at  $128  million,  and  next  year  at 
under  $100  mUllon.  These  relatively  modest 


losses  are  being  used  by  the  Nixon  admlnls- 
trtlon  to  justify  increasing  cutbacks  in  na- 
tional rail  service,  thereby  diverting  private 
and  commercial  traffic  from  the  railroads  to 
the  highways  and  so  further  reducing  the 
viability  of  the  railroads  in  an  unending 
spiral. 

Civilized  nations  from  Japan  to  Switzer- 
land recognize  that  public  money  must  sup- 
port railroads  and  other  forms  of  mass 
transit.  West  Germany  and  Italy  last  year 
subsidized  raUroad  deficits  of  $800  mUllon 
each,  and  this  year  the  Japanese  National 
RaUways  expect  a  deficit  of  $1.2  bUlion.  De- 
spite such  losses,  Japan  is  planning  more 
super-express  trains.  Italy  is  spending  $7  bil- 
lion on  railroad  Improvements.  France  Is 
spending  $420  million  on  new  equipment 
this  year  alone,  and  Germany  will  spend  $10 
billion  to  develop  180-mile-an-hour  trains. 
But  In  this  far  richer  country,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Is  cutting  back  mass 
transit  research,  and  the  new  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  Claude  S.  Brlnegar.  1b  pre- 
paring massive  raU  service  reductions  on  the 
grounds  of  economy. 

Even  In  this  context,  however,  it  seems 
that  the  Third  Avenue  terminal  will  only  be 
reviewed  Intelligently  if  New  Yorkers  mobi- 
lize to  fight  the  proposal  at  every  level.  Only 
Peter  Pan  could  dream  that  the  Department 
of  Transportation  would  make  an  Independ- 
ent judgment,  let  alone  that  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller and  Dr.  Ronan  might  hesitate  from  a 
brief  sense  of  public  accountability. 


AMERICA'S   ENGAGEMENT  IN  ASIA 
AND  THE  WORLD 


(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political 
Affairs  William  Porter  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  a  State  Department  regional 
foreign  policy  conference  March  21  in  my 
hometowTi  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  the 
principal  city  in  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  Michigan.  The  conference, 
which  drew  about  600  persons,  was  most 
successful. 

During  the  conference.  Porter  re- 
viewed the  situation  in  Indochina.  As 
part  of  that  review.  Porter  revealed  how 
the  task  of  accounting  for  the  1,300 
Americans  listed  as  missing  in  action  in 
Vietnam  and  Laos  is  being  carried  out. 
He  said  this  job  has  been  assigned  top 
priority  and  spelled  out  the  procedure 
being  followed. 

With  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House,  Porter's  speech  will  appear  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  The  speech  follows: 
America's  Engagement  in  Asia  and  thi 

World 
(An  Address  by  Under  Secretary  Porter) 
The  problem  of  giving  a  light  luncheon 
speech  on  a  weighty  subject  like  foreign  af- 
fairs is  like  an  episode  in  "Tom  Sawyer"- 
Perhaps  you  remember  that  there  was  a  ser- 
mon that  droned  along  so  monotonously  and 
was  so  prosy  that  many  a  head  began  to 
nod— and  even  though  it  dealt  in  limitless 
fire  and  brimstone,  so  few  remained  avrake 
among  that  predestined  elect  that  they  were 
hardly  worth  saving. 

I  can't  talk  to  you  about  predestination  be- 
cause I  have  been  told  this  distinguished 
audience  is  already  a  predestined  elect.  And 
I  cant  promise  you  salvation  although  I  as- 
sume most  of  you  have  made  your  own  ar- 
rangements. But  I  can  make  a  short  speech, 
and  that  I  promise  to  do.  And  It  will  relate 


to  some  of  that  International  fire  and  brim- 
stone that  is  a  diplomat's  stock  In  trade. 

President  Nixon  opened  his  first  Inaugural 
address  with  these  words:  "Each  moment  In 
history  Is  a  fleeting  time,  precious  and 
unique.  But  some  stand  out  as  moments  of 
beginning,  in  which  courses  are  set  that 
shape  decades  or  centuries." 

The  past  few  years  have  been  such  a 
moment.  We  are  leaving  the  postwar  world. 
Responding  to  our  openings  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
major  Communist  nations  are  abandoning 
their  policy  of  constant  confrontation.  New 
patterns  of  International  relations  are  emerg- 
ing. * 

The  emergence  of  China,  the  growing 
strength  of  Japan  and  the  collective  voice 
of  western  Europe  are  transforming  the  polit- 
ical and  economic  scene.  We  encourage  this 
process.  We  continue  to  support  the  Euro- 
pean Community,  its  enlargement  and 
strengthening.  We  welcome  Japan's  climb  to 
the  opportunities  and  responsibilities  of  a 
major  country.  We  want  good  relations  with 
the  USSR.  And  the  President  has  launched 
a  relationship  with  China  which  both  ac- 
cepts and  encourages  Its  growing  participa- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  the  international  com- 
munity. 

NECESSITY    OF   engagement 

The  complexity  and  challenge  of  this  more 
fluid  environment  have  led  some  to  counsel 
basic  changes  in  our  security  and  economic 
policies.  Two  developments  have  strength- 
ened this  view. 

First,  we  have  learned  some  hard  lessons 
in  international  economics.  Over  the  past 
two  years,  our  Imports  grew  by  forty  per 
cent  while  our  exports  Increased  only  fifteen 
per  cent — for  the  first  time  In  this  century 
the  United  States  has  a  trade  deficit. 

And  second,  as  Secretary  Rogers  recently 
stated,  "After  a  long  and  frequently  frustrat- 
ing military  conflict  there  may  be  some  long- 
ing among  Americans  to  withdraw  from  the 
burdens  and  responsibUities  of  an  active  role 
in  world  affairs.  Twice  before  in  this  century 
our  Initial  reaction  was  to  pull  back  and 
concentrate  on  domestic  Issues." 

After  World  War  I,  we  isolated  ourselves 
from  International  responsibilities,  but  we 
could  not  isolate  ourselves  from  world  de- 
pression and  world  war.  After  World  War  n. 
a  man  born  in  Grand  Rapids  exactly  89  years 
ago  tomorrow.  Senator  Arthur  Vandenbtirg, 
saved  us  from  making  the  same  mistake.  He 
was  In  many  ways  the  legislative  father  of 
those  basic  policies  that  have  served  us  so 
well  for  the  past  quarter  century — In  1945 
the  founding  of  the  United  Nations.  In  1947 
aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  In  1948  the  Mar- 
shaU  Plan,  and  in  1949  the  establishment  cf 
NATO. 

Once  again  our  involvement  In  war  Is  com- 
ing to  an  end.  And  once  again  a  native  son 
of  this  city  is  playing  a  major  role  In  assur- 
ing that  America  remains  reailsticallv  en- 
gaged in  the  world.  Congressman  Gerald  Ford 
Is   a   vigorous   advocate   of   the   view   that— 
while  we  must   avoid   the  overextension  of 
the  past — our  own  self-interest  dictates  an 
active  American   involvement   in   world   af- 
fairs. In  fact  he  is  such  a  vigorous  advocate, 
making  some   200  speeches  a  year,  that  he 
puts  cautious  diplomats  like  me  to  shame. 
I  am  undoubtedly  preaching  to  the  con- 
verted when  I  encourage  this  audience   to 
support  our  continuing  engagement   in  the 
world.  Your  very  presence  in  "a  foreign  pol- 
icy conference  indicates  your  opposition  to  an 
Isolationist    course.    And    while    some    have 
claimed  the  Middle  West  Is  a  bastion  of  Iso- 
lationists, I  find  quite  the  opposition  to  be 
the  case.  In  the  1960s  Michigan  tripled   Its 
exports,  which  now  exceed  even  the  exports 
of  New  York.  I  understand  from  Mr.  Brush 
that  some  35  companies  right  here  in  Grand 
Rapids  are  exporting  an  increasing  portion  cf 
their  production.  Naturally  seme  31 ' ;   of  all 
our   crops  and    14  r^    of   our   manufactured 
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goods  are  exported.  We  now  depend 
ports  for  30' c  of  our  petroleum  n 
this  dependence  is  growing. 

TRADE    LECISL.\T10N 

Our  welfare  is  inextricabiy  linked 
economic  health  of  the  rest  of  the 
Is  for  that  reason  President  Nixon 
dual  objective  in  economic  pollcv 
both  to  Improve  America's  competi 
tion  In  world  markets  and  to  refori^ 
temational  monetary  and  trade  s 

Within   the  next  few  weeks  the 
win  be  submitting  a  request  to 
the  authority  to  negotiate  an  Impf-o 
In  our  trading  position.  For  the  pa 
century    International    trade    has 
at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  world 
providing  an  essential  stimulus  to 
rapid  global  economic  growth  in 
tory.  America  has  shared  in  this 
real  per  capita  Income  has  doubl 
period,  and  we  are  by  far  the  mos 
tive  nation  In  the  world  today. 

The  recent  devaluation  of  the 
greatly  strengthen  our  competitive 
So  wlil  the  lowering  of  European 
nese  barriers  to  our  trade  for  wh 
pressing.  The  United  States  is 
petitlve  In  many  fields,  from 
agriculture       to       pharmaceuticals 
Americans  who  doubt  our  ability 
should   talk   with   the   Japanese 
peans,    who    are    concerned    that 
goods  may  flood  their  markets   ~ 
when  reciprocated  by  other  nations 
proper  safeguards  for  adversely 
dustrles — Is  clearly  In  this  nation 
terest.  I  hope  you  will  all  support 
dent's  trade  legislation. 

DEFENSE    BUDGET 

Just  as  we  mtist  resist  pressures  a  retreat 
from  our  outward-looking  economi  :  policies, 
so  must  we  resist  efforts  to  radically  alter 
our  national  defense  policies.  It  is  the  secu- 
rity provided  by  a  strong  nations  I  defense 
that  has  given  us  the  confidence  ajid  ability 
to  negotiate  so  successfully. 

We  all   know  the  costs  of 
sufficient  defense  capability.  What 
pie  seem  to  forget  are  the  greater 
costs   to  ourselves  and   to  our  al 
were   to  become  a  second-rate 
tarlly.  Since  1969  we  have  reduced 
forces  by  a  third — from  3.5  million 
lion  men.  The  defense  budget  now 
Just  seven  per  cent  of  our  GNP 
share  since  1950. 

The    new    Secretary    of 
Richardson,  has  pledged  to  keep 
pendltures  as  low  as  Is  consistent 
essential    needs.   To   go   below   thli 
sufficiency  would  have  seriously 
effects  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
prevent  us  from  maintaining  the 
toward  a  more  peaceful  and  open 
noticeable  in  recent  years. 

VTET-NAM 

For  my  part  I  should  like  to  Avote  the 
remainder  of  my  remarks  today  to  his  prob- 
lem which  has  occupied  much  of  my  time 
during  the  past  eight  years. 

If   all    goes   well,    there   will 
American  combat  troops  in  Vlet- 
flrst  time  since  1965.  All  of  our 
oners   of   war   will   have   been 
prisoners  of  war  I  mean  those   i 
well  as  in  Vlet-Nam,  and  we  expect 
fulfillment  of  the  promises  that 
made  about  their  release.  These 
mark  a  day  we  have  long  awaited. 
have    reached    it    not    by 
friends  but  by  opening  the  way  to 
mlnatlon    for    all     the    people 
Vlet-Nam. 

There   have   been   problems   In 
during   these    first  sixty  days  of 
agreement.  We  consider  most  of 
lems  to  be  a  natural,  almost  inev 
due  of  decades  of  bitter  conflict. 
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In  general,  the  situation  is  stable:  mili- 
tary activity  has  declined  and  the  relative 
strengths  of  the  two  sides  are  unchanged. 
But  it  is  easier  to  stop  shooting  than  start 
talking,  so  solving  South  Viet-Nam's  political 
problems  may  take  place  more  slowly  than 
was  envisaged  in  the  agreement.  Nonetheless, 
the  focus  for  both  sides  appears  to  be  shifting 
to  the  political  from  the  military. 

This  is  the  kind  of  evolution.  If  it  con- 
tinues, that  we  hoped  would  be  a  result  of  the 
cease-fire  agreement  and  the  new  framework 
It  provides  for  testing  strengths  at  the  poll- 
ing place,  rather  than  on  the  battlefield. 

This  can,  of  course,  happen  only  If  North 
Vlet-Nam  observes  its  undertaking  to  "strict- 
ly and  scrupulously"  fulfill  the  peace  agree- 
ment. President  Nixon  has  made  clear  our 
concern  at  North  Vietnamese  infiltration  of 
large  amounts  of  equipment  Into  South  Vlet- 
Nam.  If  it  continued,  this  infiltration  could 
lead  to  serious  consequences.  The  North 
Vietnamese  should  not  lightly  disregard  our 
expressioi:.^  of  concern.  But  we  hope  it  will 
not  continue.  Mutual  restraint  in  the  supply 
of  arms  by  all  outside  parties.  Including  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  is  of  course  an  essential  aspect  of  this 
situation. 

A  mechanism  to  monitor  and  supervise  the 
cejkse-flre,  the  International  Commission  of 
Control  and  Supervision,  consisting  of 
Canada,  Indonesia,  Poland  and  Hungary.  Is 
In  business.  Spurred  on  by  an  energetic 
Canadian  delegation,  the  Control  Commis- 
sion has  got  itself  organized,  deployed  to  the 
field,  and  has  undertaken  some  Investiga- 
tions. Since  Communist  governments  make 
legal  arguments  with  politics,  the  Control 
Commission  is  still  experiencing  some  dif- 
ficulties. However,  we  believe  that  Its  per- 
formance to  date  has  been  creditable  and 
holds  the  promise  of  greater  Impact  as  ex- 
perience is  gained. 

We  note  also  that  high  leval  political  con- 
sultations have  begun  in  France  between  the 
two  t.k)uth  Vietnamese  parties — this  is  the 
forum  where  complicated  Internal  disagree- 
ments will  be  tackled  and,  we  hope,  resolved. 

In  South  Vlet-Nam  morale  has  remained 
strong.  President  Thieu  realizes  the  Im- 
portance of  the  political  struggle  and  is 
directing  more  of  his  Government's  efforts  to 
this  arsa  than  ever  before.  There  has  been 
very  little  of  the  political  and  social  un- 
ravelling that  some  have  expected  or  hoped 
for.  The  Viet  Cong.  too.  are  concentrating 
on  the  political  struggle  which  is  in  line  with 
our  aim  of  changing  the  nature  of  the  strug- 
gle in  that  unfortunate  land. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  support 
the  efforts  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
to  achieve  self-determination,  as  envisaged 
In  the  Peace  Agreement  and  In  the  Act  of 
the  International  Conference  on  Vlet-Nam. 

LAOS    AND    CAMBODIA 

In  Laos  the  cease-flre  accords  call  for  the 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  and  respect 
for  the  sovereignty  and  neutrality  of  the 
Kingdom.  They  were  worked  out  and  signed 
solely  by  the  Lao  parties.  The  United  States 
respects  the  accords,  and  we  very  much  hope 
that  this  time  North  Vlet-Nam.  and  other 
nations,  also  will  respect  them.  To  achieve 
peace  all  outside  parties  must  leave  the  Lao 
to  settle  their  own  problems.  There  are  still 
cease-fire  violations  In  Laos,  although  far 
fewer  than  In  South  Vlet-Nam,  but  the 
ptirtles  are  slowly  working  toward  the  for- 
mation of  a  provisional  government  to  be 
named  by  March  23. 

Cambodia  was  the  last  of  the  Indochlnese 
states  to  be  drawn  into  the  Indochina  con- 
flict. It  remains  the  only  one  without  a  cease- 
fire. At  the  time  of  the  Vlet-Nam  cease-fire. 
President  Lon  Nol  proclaimed  a  unilateral 
cessation  of  hostilities  clearly  designed  to  eli- 
cit an  enemy  response.  After  a  few  days  of 
relative  quiet,  the  answer  was  plven  In  an 
upsurge  of  enemy  attacks  which  has  reached 
the  highest  level  in  over  a  year,  and  which 


shows  no  sign  of  abating.  Further  efforts  to 
open  a  dialogue  with  the  Insurgent  leader- 
ship have  received  no  reply  except  for  threats 
of  continued  war.  The  situation  In  Cambodia 
must,  therefore,  be  described  as  unsatisfac- 
tory at  present. 

POSTWAR    AID 

Throughout  Indochina  we  must  hasten 
the  transition  from  the  bitterness  of  war  to 
the  healing  task  of  reconciliation  and  recon- 
struction. America's  long  tradition  of  human- 
itarian concern  by  Itself  caUs  for  our  acrive 
participation  in  a  program  of  assistance.  We 
are  convinced  that  such  a  program  will  pro- 
vide all  parties  a  strong  Incentive  to  observe 
the  peace.  As  compared  to  the  heavy  expendi- 
ture of  the  war,  surely  it  Is  worth  a  small 
proportion  of  that  amount  to  ensure  that 
It  is  preserved.  Preserving  the  peace  will  re- 
quire a  relatively  modest  outlay. 

MIA'S 

We  have  one  other  very  Important  Item 
on  our  agenda.  With  the  return  of  our  pris- 
oners of  war,  we  are  giving  the  highest  prior- 
ity to  the  task  of  accounting  for  the  1,300 
Americans  listed  as  missing  in  action  In  Viet- 
nam and  Laos.  This  is  a  most  serious  respon- 
sibility. It  Is  an  obligation  to  those  men  and 
to  their  families  who  have  waited  for  them 
through  the  long  years,  and  we  shall  fulfill 
that  obligation. 

We  are  making  a  three-pronged  approach 
to  this  subject: 

— First,  as  each  returning  POW  comes 
home,  he  Is  being  debriefed  to  learn 
whatever  information  he  may  have  on  any 
Americans — and  foreign  nationals  as  well. 

— Second,  we  are  proceeding  In  the  four- 
p>arty  Joint  Military  Commission  composed 
of  United  States,  South  Vietnamese,  North 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  representatives  to 
secure  an  accounting  for  all  our  dead  and 
missing.  Article  8B  of  the  peace  agreement 
contains  the  most  far-reaching  language  ever 
obligating  the  two  sides  in  armed  conflict  to 
help  each  other  to  get  information  about  the 
missing  in  action  and  the  dead.  Secretary 
Rogers  and  I  raised  this  subject  directly  with 
North  Vietnamese  leaders  In  Paris  during 
the  International  conference  on  Vietnam. 

— And  third,  we  have  established  In  Thai- 
land a  Joint  Casualty  Resolution  Center 
manned  by  American  personnel  solely  respon- 
sible for  searching  for  our  missing  in  action 
personnel  In  Indochina.  We  will  move  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  secure  the  most  thor- 
ough examination  and  reconciliation  of  each 
missing  in  action  case. 

I  can  bring  you  the  assurance  of  this  Ad- 
ministration that  this  subject  of  accounting 
for  our  missing  In  action  will  have  the 
highest  possible  priority. 

LESSONS  OF  NEGOTIATIONS 

Let  me  complete  this  rather  lengthly  dls- 
ctisslon  of  the  situation  lu  Indochina  by 
sharing  with  you  some  of  my  thoughts  about 
what  working  toward  peace  means.  I  think 
It  is  Important  to  review  the  record  of  how 
we  achieved  a  negotiated  settlement  in  Viet- 
nam and  to  consider  some  of  the  lessons 
learned  along  the  way. 

The  negotiations  lasted  more  than  four 
years.  During  most  of  that  time — through 
one  sterile  meeting  after  another — there 
was  no  appreciable  progress  toward  a  settle- 
ment. Early  in  the  tPlks  Hanoi  demanded 
that  we  first  withdraw  all  our  forces  un- 
conditionally and  throw  out  the  South  Viet- 
namese government  as  pre-conditions  for 
serious  negotiations.  These  demands  were 
clearly  unacceptable:  had  we  withdrawn  our 
troops,  we  would  have  had  no  leverage  with 
which  to  pry  out  an  agreement  to  release 
our  prisoners;  had  we  overthrown  the  Saigon 
government,  we  would  have  also  sacrificed 
the  principle  of  Pennine  self-determination 
by  the  South  Vietnamese  people. 

Hanoi  refused  to  alter  its  position,  and  the 
talks  dragged  on  from  one  year  to  the  next. 
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I  can  tell  you  It  was  not  much  fun.  It  was 
easy  to  get  discouraged  and,  Indeed,  many 
at  home  did.  Some  critics  of  our  pwllcy  urged 
our  government  to  concede  everything. 
Others  advocated  our  breaking  off  the  talks 
altogether. 

However,  the  President  remained  dedi- 
cated to  the  belief  that  the  only  satisfactory 
way  to  resolve  the  conflict  was  by  a  settle- 
ment at  the  conference  table  and  that, 
eventually,  Hanoi  would  agree  to  undertake 
the  serious  negotiations  necessary  to  bring 
this  about.  At  the  same  time,  the  President 
fully  understood  North  Vietnam's  strategy 
of  pursuing  its  goals  by  coordinated  military 
and  political  actions — by  fighting  while 
talking. 

He,  therefore,  developed  and  pursued  a 
policy  that  would  both  encourage  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  and  maintain  our  com- 
mitment to  assist  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  In  their  self-defense.  By  carefully 
keeping  open  the  door  to  negotiations  and 
by  making  a  series  of  progressively  forth- 
coming peace  proposals  of  our  own,  we 
demonstrated  our  readiness  to  achieve  a  just 
compromise.  At  the  same  time,  the  Presi- 
dent pursued  the  program  of  Vietnamiza- 
tlon:  This  provided  us  with  an  alternative 
to  the  stalemated  peace  talks  and  simul- 
taneously served  as  an  inducement  for  the 
other  side  to  negotiate  seriously. 

As  you  win  recall,  the  Vietnamese  commu- 
nists agreed  to  forsake  the  battlefield  in 
favor  of  the  conference  table  only  after  their 
all-out  Invasion  of  the  South  In  the  spring 
of  last  year  failed.  In  retrospect,  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  resist  that  Invasion  by 
mining  and  bombing  in  the  North  was  a 
critically  Important  factor — indeed,  perhaps 
the  turning  point — in  bringing  them  to  the 
negotiating  table  In  a  seriotis  posture.  The 
President  again  made  clear  his  resolve  when 
he  resumed  the  bombing  in  December  in  re- 
sponse to  Hanoi's  decision  to  stall  on  reach- 
ing a  final  agreement.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  action  was  both  necessary  and  effective 
In  brlnelng  the  war  to  an  end. 

I  think  there  Is  an  obvious,  but  very  Im- 
portant point  to  be  drawn  from  this  ex- 
perience— seemingly  InsurmoiintaMe  ob- 
stacles to  a  Just  peace  can,  in  fact,  be  over- 
come by  the  patient  pursuit  cf  policies 
which  ccmblne  reasonableness  and  resolve, 
flexibility  of  approach,  and  firmness  of  piir- 
pose.  These  were  the  guidelines  that  enabled 
us  to  reach  our  goal  in  Vlet-Nam.  They 
should  not  be  forgotten  as  we  continue  to 
move  away  from  confrontation  Into  an  era 
of  reconciliation  both  In  Indochina  and 
throughout  the  world. 

ASIAN   POLICY 

In  concluding,  let  me  turn  briefly  to  the 
larger  problems  of  Asia.  Why  are  we  there 
and  what  are  our  objectives  In  the  years 
ahead? 

Some  Americans  still  view  Asia  as  an  area 
of  less  vital  concern  than  Europe.  These  are. 
however,  certain  realities  which  no  one  can 
question. 

Half  the  world's  people  live  In  Asia. 

Our  trade  with  Asia  now  equals  85  per 
cent  of  our  trade  with  Western  Europe  and 
Is  growing  more  rapidly. 

Three  times  In  a  single  generation  we  have 
been  drawn  into  war  in  Asia. 

Four  of  the  world's  major  pow°rs — the 
United  States,  Japan,  ChlT-,a,  and  the  Soviet 
Union — come  together  only  in  the  Pacific. 

We  must  and  we  will  retain  an  active 
American  presence  In  Asia.  Our  power  there 
is  an  encouragement  to  our  friends  and  is 
not  provocative  to  our  adversaries. 

We  will  be  guided  In  our  approach  to  Asia's 
still  uncertain  future  by  two  major  policy 
objectives. 

First,  to  enable  our  allies  to  assume  the 
primary  responsibility  for  their  own  security; 
and 

Second,  to  persuade  all  Asian  nations  that 


by  not  interfering  m  their  neighbor's  affairs, 
a  new  era  of  peace  and  prosperity  Is  possible. 

In  1972,  we  made  extraordinary  progress  on 
both  these  fronts.  The  Nixon  Doctrine  of 
shared  responsibilities  and  shared  burdens 
la  clearly  succeeding.  From  South  Vietnam 
to  South  Korea,  our  allies'  growing  military 
strength  enables  them  to  assume  the  major 
responsibility  for  their  own  defense.  Ameri- 
ca's supporting  role  is  rapidly  becoming  less 
onerous.  Since  1969  we  have  reduced  the 
number  of  our  Armed  Forces  In  Asia  by 
seventy  percent.  In  addition  to  the  complete 
withdrawal  of  our  forces  from  Vietnam,  we 
have  reduced  our  military  presence  by  70,000 
men  In  Korea,  Japan,  the  Philippines,  and 
elsewhere. 

However,  as  we  review  this  record  of  prog- 
ress, we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  substan- 
tial problems  ahead.  Asia  Is  stlU  far  from 
achieving  the  delicate  transition  from  tur- 
moil to  stabUlty. 

The  goal  that  we  have  set  for  ourselves  Is 
the  establishment  of  the  kind  of  peaceful 
world  that  the  Secretary  of  State  has  de- 
scribed as  one  in  which : 

"Dialogue  and  negotiation  have  replaced 
confrontation  and  conflict. 

"People  can  move  freely  and  easily  across 
national  borders. 

"The  sovereignty  and  Independence  of  all 
countries  is  the  first  principle  of  Interna- 
tional relations. 

"Less  reliance  on  force  as  an  Instrument  of 
national  policy." 

The  Secretary  of  State  also  noted  that  now 
"for  the  first  time  since  the  war  such  a  world 
has  become  a  practical  possibility." 

Senator  Vandenburg  once  told  the  Senate 
that  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  right  to  say  that 
the  United  States  had  no  choice  but  to  play 
a  great  part  in  the  world  and  that  the  choice 
was  whether  to  play  it  well  or  badly.  He  went 
on  to  say  that  no  matter  how  much  we  might 
crave  the  easier  path  of  lesser  responsibility, 
we  were  denied  that  privilege.  We  had  to  play 
our  part  in  the  world  in  sheer  defense  of  our 
own  Interests. 

My  thesis  today  has  been  that  In  bringing 
about  a  stlll-lmperfect  peace  in  Southeast 
Asia.  In  working  toward  the  sort  of  world 
we  want,  we  have  played  our  part  well.  With 
your  help,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  shall 
keep  on  striving  to  do  so. 


VETO  OP  THE  VOCATIONAL  REHA- 
BILITATION ACT  OF  1973 

(Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. > 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  former  sponsor  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  I  rise  to 
announce  to  all  Members  of  this  House 
that  on  Tuesday  next  I  intend  to  be  here 
on  the  House  floor  to  cast  my  vote  to 
override  President  Nixon's  veto  of  S.  7, 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973.  I  know  I  speak  for  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  New  Jersey  delegation  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  and  I  hope  some  on  the 
other  side  as  well  when  I  say  that  econ- 
omy in  Government  is  a  good  thing,  but 
economy  at  the  expense  of  handicapped 
Americans  is  false  economy.  And  in  this 
case  there  is  no  economy  at  all  because 
this  program — which  has  been  in  exist- 
ence since  1920 — takes  people  off  the  re- 
lief and  welfare  rolls  and  makes  them 
taxpayers.  Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
what  Government  is  all  about.  Can  Gov- 
ernment at  any  level  perform  a  nobler 
and  more  necessary  senice  than  restor- 
ing sick  and  crippled  people  to  health? 


Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  long  way  to  go 
in  this  area  as  we  have  between  7  and 
12  million  handicapped  persons  In  this 
Nation  who  are  not  yet  realizing  their 
full  potential. 

I  intend  to  vote  to  override  President 
Nixon's  veto  and  I  urge  all  Members  of 
this  House  to  stand  with  the  New  Jersey 
Democrats  who  are  united  behind  the 
principle  that  economy  shall  not  be 
achieved  by  taking  away  the  crutches 
of  crippled  people. 


OEO  AGENCY— CCC— BEGAN  AIM 

(Mr.  DEVTNE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
it  has  come  to  light  that  OEO  has  be- 
come involved  in  activities  which  have 
little  effect  on  the  poor,  are  purely 
political  in  nature,  and  result  in  nolence 
and  civil  disturbance. 

Among  its  other  activities,  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  Movement — AIM — has  taken 
over  Alcatraz  Island  in  San  Francisco 
causing  $30,000  in  damages;  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  in  Washington  causing 
$3  million  in  damages;  the  Crazy  Horse 
Museum  in  Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak.,  causing 
$50,000  in  damage;  and  is  currently  hold- 
ing the  town  of  Wounded  Knee,  S.  Dak., 
in  a  reign  of  fear  and  terror. 

The  current  leaders  of  AIM  are  Dennis 
Banks  and  Clyde  Bellecount  who  are  both 
Chippewas,  both  urban  Indians,  and  both 
ex-convicts. 

AIM  began  to  develop  in  1967  when 
Banks  and  Bellecount  became  employees 
of  the  Citizen's  Community  Centers — 
CCC — in  Minneapolis,  an  OEO-.<"unded 
agency.  In  January  of  1968.  Matthew 
Eubanks,  leader  of  the  Minnesota  Black 
Panthers,  -and  Douglas  Hall,  an  activist 
lawyer,  packed  a  CCC  board  meeting  with 
gun-carrying  Black  Panthers  and  when 
the  meeting  ended  early  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  director  had  been  replaced  by 
Matthew  Eubanks.  The  CCC  program  im- 
mediately shifted  from  helping  the  poor 
to  creating  turmoil  within  the  black 
community  and  developing  hatred  toward 
the  police.  At  this  time.  Banks  and  Belle- 
count were  appointed  to  head  up  a  new 
militant  Indian  group  within  the  CCC 
framework. 

The  intentions  of  AIM  now,  as  then, 
are  consistent  with  the  radical  Black 
Panther-dominated  CCC  out  of  which  it 
grew. 

After  Bank.<:  and  Bellecount  took  con- 
trol of  AIM.  they  took  great  delieht  in 
telling  everyone  how  AIM  was  going  to  be 
the  Indians'  Black  Panthers.  In  June  of 
1972.  they  received  OEO  funding  total- 
ing $113,000.  much  of  which  was  spent 
on  Indian  survival  schools.  These  schools 
taught  the  young  many  of  the  Black 
Panther  doctrines  and  developed  a 
hntred  toward  all  non-Indians,  both 
bl?ck  and  whi*^e. 

V/hen  the  AIM  leaders  decided  to  come 
to  Washington  last  fall  to  take  over  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs — BI.A^— they 
had  become  more  sophisticated  in  their 
tactics.  They  veiled  their  plans  by  stat- 
ing that  they  were  coming  to  Washing- 
ton to  hold  religious  and  cultural  ob- 
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servances  of  various  national  mo  luments 
and  convinced  the  Interior  Derartment 
to  allow  them  to  use  the  audita  irium  of 
theBIA. 

The  National  Council  of  Chun  ;hes  and 
various  local  religious  groups  offered 
housing  and  food  which  the  Inc  ians  re- 
fused, since  they  knew  where  they 
would  spend  the  following  nights.  While 
they  were  using  the  BIA  aucitorlum. 
someone  gained  entry  into  tie  main 
building.  When  this  occurred,  ;he  well 
thought  out  plans  of  Banks  ani  Belle- 
coimt  went  into  action,  and  the  Indians 
immediately  took  control  of  the  build- 
ing and  did  $3  million  worth  of  aamage. 

The  same  group  is  now  at  ^younded 
Knee.  To  repeat  what  I  have  stilted  be- 
fore, this  militant,  political,  extnjme  and 
violently  orientated  group  received  its 
initial  funding  and  has  receive*  subse- 
quent funding  from  OEO. 

It  was  not  until  Howard  Phill  ps  took 
over  at  OEO  that  such  irres  aonsible 
funding  has  come  to  a  stop.  I  ar  i  afraid 
that  the  case  with  AIM  is  not  an  isolated 
situation,  but  rather  an  example  of  how 
Federal  funds,  earmarked  for  the  poor, 
have  been  directed  to  extremelrevolu- 
tionary  groups. 

I  ask  that  the  following  article  from 
the  Washington  Post  be  printed  m  the 
Record. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  March  l9,  1973] 

Hau  aim  Ikdians   Said   To   Ri^eivx 

U.S.  Funds 

Dftroit,    Mich.,    March    18.— The 
News   reported    today   more   than 
members  of  the  American  Indian 
are  employees  of  social  welfare 
nanced  primarily  by  federal  grante. 

The  News  story  by  John  Peterson 
organization     whose     leaders     were 
mental   in  the  takeover  of  Wounded 
S.D..  has  received  more  than  8400.0oJ^ 
eral  funds  since  Its  founding  in  1 
offshoot  of  a  Minneapolis  antlpov 
gram. 

The  News  said  AIM  has  258  membe^ 

The  paper  quoted  an  unnamed 

clal  as  saying:  "When  AIM  took  over 
ed  Knee  three  weeks  ago.  the 
partment  was  all  set  to  move  In 
arrests. 

"But  then  AIM  leaders  threatenec  to  call 
a  press  conference  and  disclose  exactly  how 
much  financing  they've  had  from  the  federal 
government  In  recent  months.  Tha^s  when 
the  Justice  Department  backed  off. 

Peterson's  story  said  a  two-week 
gatlon  disclosed  that  last  June  21. 
celved  a  $113,000  grant  from  the 
Economic    Opportunity.    Of    that 
Peterson    said.    $60,000    was    for    ' 
schools   In  Minneapolis,  St.   Paul 
waukee  to  "instill  American  Indian 
In  grade  school-age  children. 
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WHO  IS  TO  BLAME? 

fMr.  DEVINE  asked  and  wa^  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  lat  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  incliide  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
cleaning  out  some  old  files  last  night 
and  ran  across  an  editorial  whlcli  orig- 
inally appeared  in  the  Mllwauk^  Sen- 
tEel  of  August  24,  1971. 

Since  we  hear  many  moans  and  Jgroans 
from  the  Democrats  in  the  Hous0  about 
how  terrible  everjrthlng  is,  perhaos  they 
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will  enjoy  reading  who  is  really  respon- 
sible for  what  they  cry  about. 
Friends  of  Poor? 
Echoing  the  moguls  of  organized  labor, 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  charges 
that  President  Nixon's  new  economic  pro- 
gram favors  big  business  at  the  expense  of 
the   common   people. 

This  U  the  old  political  line  that  has 
worked  so  well  for  the  Democrats  for  the 
last  four  decades  In  keeping,  with  few  excep- 
tions, the  Republicans  In  the  minority  and 
out  of  power. 

It  Is  quite  possible  that  this  old  political 
canard  will  fool  the  common  people  again, 
although  some  signs  are  cropping  up  In  the 
opinion  polls  to  Indicate  that  the  public  is 
beginning  to  wise  up  to  the  fact  that  or- 
ganized labor  is  Interested  only  In  feathering 
its  own  nest. 

Working  hand  In  glove  with  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  the  national  unions  have  ac- 
quired monopolistic  powers  which,  with  a 
public  be  damned  attitude,  they  have  ex- 
ploited to  their  own  advantage. 

George  Meany while  (to  coin  a  phrase), 
labor  and  the  Democrats  have  been  posing 
as  the  friends  of  the  poor.  Some  friends! 
Most  of  the  time  since  the  1933,  Democrats 
and  labor  have  controlled  both  Congress 
and  the  White  House  and  yet,  by  their  own 
admission,  the  poor  are  more  than  ever  with 
us. 

Going  by  the  record,  about  the  only  peri- 
ods of  prosperity  under  Democratic  rule  In 
the  last  40  years  came  under  wartime  condi- 
tions— which,  speaking  of  economic  game 
plans,  Is  one  the  nation  surely  can  do  with- 
out for  the  next  several  generations. 

What  have  the  Democrats  been  doing  for 
the  poor  between  the  times  of  blood  stained 
prosperity?  Among  others,  things  like  pass- 
ing laws  to  increase  the  mtnlmum  wage, 
which  destroys  Jobs,  especially  for  the  young, 
particularly  for  blacks. 

Although  Mr.  Nixon  appears  bent  on  out- 
doing them  in  deficit  spending.  It  was  the 
Democrats,  by  and  large,  who  got  the  nation 
hooked  on  the  habit  of  year  after  year  spend- 
ing more  than  we  earn.  This  is  the  root  cause 
of  inflation,  which  Is  a  progressive  tax,  i.e., 
the  poorer  you  are  the  harder  it  hits  you. 

It  is  possible,  as  the  Democrats  do,  to  In- 
terpret features  of  the  Nixon  economic  pro- 
gram as  favoring  business.  It  should  be  re- 
called, however,  that  it  Is  the  private  enter- 
prise system  that  supports  us  all.  The  public 
enterprise  system,  the  government,  doesn't 
have  anything  that  It  doesn't  take  away 
from  the  people  In  the  first  place.  A  hefty 
chunk  of  what  the  government  gets,  not  so 
incidentally,  comes  from  taking  up  to  about 
half  of  business'  profits. 

In  seeking  to  encourage  private  enterprise 
through  such  things  as  the  Investment  tax 
credit,  therefore,  the  Nixon  economic  pro- 
gram Is  In  reality  seeking  to  benefit  all  of 
the  people,  and  particularly  the  poor,  the 
young  and  the  disadvantaged  minorities. 
They  are  the  ones  who  stand  to  profit  the 
most  from  any  economic  recovery. 


FLOOD  DISASTER  PROTECTION  ACT 
OF  1973 

(Mr.  WIDNALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  H.R.  6091.  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  amendments  to  the  Na- 
tional Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968.  This 
Flood  Disaster  Protection  Act  of  1973 
is  the  first  and  most  urgent  of  the  ad- 
ministration's disaster  assistance  propo- 


sals and  is  compatible  with  forthcoming 
disaster  program  recommendations. 

The  President  has  said  that  he  intends 
to  make  1973  a  turning  point  in  the 
quality  of  governmental  response  to  nat- 
ural disasters.  Late  in  the  92d  Congress, 
I  introduced  H.R.  16831,  which  Is  almost 
identical  to  this  bill.  Because  of  the  press 
of  time,  the  bill  was  not  acted  upon  prior 
to  adjournment. 

The  proposed  amendments  to  the  flood 
Insurance  program  were  written  from  the 
lessons  learned  in  tropical  storm  Agnes. 
We  discovered  that,  of  $3  billion  In  dam- 
age from  Agnes,  only  $5  million  was  cov- 
ered under  the  current  federally  subsi- 
dized flood  insurance  program. 

We  have  the  opportunity  this  year  to 
lessen  the  crushing  economic  blows  that 
storms  such  as  Agnes  have  dealt  In  the 
past. 

This  bill  will,  for  example,  increase 
single-family  residential  coverage  limits 
from  $17,500  to  $35,000  on  buildings  and 
from  $5,000  to  $10,000  on  contents.  Non- 
residential building  coverage  would  go 
from  $30,000  to  $100,000. 

The  bin  would  also  accelerate  Identifi- 
cation of  flood-risk  zones.  Upon  identi- 
fication, a  community  must  either  solve 
its  flood  problem  or  participate  in  the 
flood  insurance  program  for  It  to  be  eli- 
gible In  the  flood-prone  area  for  mort- 
gage financing,  which  is  extended  by 
federally  insured  lenders.  Likewise,  an 
individual  may  be  required  to  purchase 
flood  insurance  to  be  eligible  for  similar 
financing  In  a  flood-prone  neighborhood. 

A  sectlon-by-sectlon  summary  of  the 
bill  follows: 

Flood  Disaster  Protection  Act  of  1973 

SECTION  BT  section  SUMMABT 

Sec.  1.  Enacting  clause. 

Sec.  2.  Findings  and  declaration  of  pur- 
pose. 

Sec.  3.  Definitions. 

Sec.  101.  Increased  limits  of  coverage. 
Amends  section  1306(b)  of  the  Act  to  pro- 
vide increased  limits  of  coverage  as  follows: 


Subsidized 
coverage 


Total  coverage 


Old 
limit 

0) 


New 
llmitt 

(2) 


Old 
limit 

(3) 


t4ew 
limit 

«) 


Single  family  residen- 
tial   $17,500  $35,000  $35,000  $70,000 

Otiier  residential 30,000  100,000  60,000  200,000 

Nonresidential 30,000  100,000  60,000  200  000 

Contents,  residential...  5,000  10.000  10,000  20.000 
Contents,  nonresiden- 
tial   5,000  100,000  10,000  200,000 

Sec.  102.  Requirement  to  purchase  flood 
Insurance,  (a)  Prohibits  Federal  financial 
assistance  for  acquisition  or  construction 
purposes  for  projects  within  special  hazard 
areas  previously  identified  by  HUD  and  made 
eligible  for  flood  Insurance,  unless  the  proj- 
ect win  be  covered  by  such  insurance  for 
its  full  development  cost  (less  land  coat) 
or  the  new  limit  of  coverage  (Col.  2  or  4 
above),  whichever  is  less,  (b)  Federal  in- 
strumentalities responsible  for  the  super- 
vision of  lending  institutions  must  direct 
such  institutions  to  require  flood  Insurance 
in  connection  with  their  real  estate  or  mobile 
home  and  personad  property  loans  in  such 
identlfled  areas,  up  to  the  same  maximum 
limit  or  the  balance  of  the  loan,  whichever 
is  less.  Both  subsections  would  take  effect 
July  1.  1973. 
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Sec.  103.  Financing.  Restores  authority 
contained  In  1956  Flood  Insurance  Act  which 
permits  Treasury  borrowing  authority  to  ex- 
ceed $250  million  with  the  approval  of  the 
President. 

Sec.  104.  Increased  limitation  on  coverage 
outstanding.  Amends  sections  1319  of  the 
Act  to  raise  limit  on  total  amount  of  coverage 
outstanding  from  $4  billion  to  $10  billion. 

Sec.  105.  Flood  Insurance  premium  equali- 
zation payments.  Would  repeal  the  detailed 
formula  for  the  sharing  of  losses  between 
Government  and  Industry  and  permit  the 
necessary  flexibility  In  loss-sharing  to  take 
into  account  longer-term  loss  experience 
trends  and  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of 
precision  in  actuarial  computations. 

Sec.  201.  Notification  to  flood-prone  areas. 

(a)  Requires  HUD  to  public  Information  on 
known  flood-prone  communities  and  to 
notify  them  within  six  months  of  their 
tentative  identification  as  such.  (List  Ini- 
tially used  would  probably  be  Corps  of  En- 
gineers  list,   based   on    1960   Censiis  data.) 

(b)  Upon  notification;  community  must 
either  (1)  promptly  apply  for  participation 
In  flood  insurance  program  or  (2)  satisfy 
the  Secretary  within  six  months  that  It  is 
no  longer  fiood  prone.  A  hearing  may  be 
granted  to  resolve  disputed  cases,  but  Secre- 
tary's decision  is  final  unless  arbitrary  and 
capricious,  (c)  Additional  flood-prone  com- 
munities subsequently  notified  of  their 
status  must  then  meet  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (b)  but  are  allowed  at  least 
one  year  In  which  to  qualify  for  the  flood 
Insurance  prog^'am  before  section  202  applies. 

Sec.  202.  Effect  of  non-partlclpatlon  In 
flood  program,  (a)  Prohibits  Federal  flnan- 
clal  assistance  for  acquisition  or  construc- 
tion purposes  within  the  Identlfled  flood- 
prone  areas  of  communities  that  are  not 
participating  in  the  flood  insurance  pro- 
gram by  July  1.  1975  (in  most  cases,  about 
18  months  after  the  Identification  is  made), 
(b)  Directs  Federal  instrumentalities  re- 
sponsible for  the  supervision  of  lending  insti- 
tutions to  prohibit  such  institutions  from 
making  real  estate  or  mobile  home  loans 
after  July  1,  1975,  in  areas  identified  as 
having  special  flood  hazards  unless  the  com- 
munity In  which  the  area  Is  situated  Is  par- 
ticipating  In   the   flood   Insurance   program. 

Sec.  203.  Repeals  provision  of  existing 
Flood  Insurance  Act  that  would  deny  disaster 
assistance  after  December  31,  1973,  to  per- 
sons who  for  a  period  of  a  year  or  more 
could  have  purchased  flood  Insurance  but  did 
not  do  so. 

Sec.  204.  Accelerated  identification  of  fiood 
risk  zores.  (a)  Adds  a  new  subsection  (b) 
to  section  1360  of  the  Act  directing  HUD  to 
accelerate  hazard  area  identification  and 
rate  studies.  Specifically  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  grants,  provide  technical  as- 
sistance, eliminate  competitive  bidding  re- 
quirements, and  make  progress  payments,  if 
necessary  to  accomplish  that  objective,  (b) 
Directs  the  agencies  doing  the  technical  work 
for  HUD  to  give  highest  practicable  priority 
to  these  studies,  in  order  to  assist  the  Secre- 
tary to  meet  existing  August  1, 1973,  statutory 
area  Identification  deadline. 

Sec.  205.  Authority  to  issue  regulations. 
Authorizes  (a)  the  Secretary  and  (b)  Fed- 
eral agencies  administering  financial  assist- 
ance programs  and  those  supervising  lend- 
ing institutions,  to  issue  any  regulations 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  Act. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARING  ON 
PROBLEMS  OF  THE  INTERNA- 
•nONAL  COMMUNITY 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 


like  to  announce  a  subcommittee  meet- 
ing, to  be  held  next  Thursday,  which  I 
think  will  be  of  special  interest  to  a  great 
many  of  my  colleagues. 

As  chairman  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee's  newly  formed  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor,  Social  Services,  and  the 
International  Community,  I  have  sched- 
uled an  Initial  hearing  to  explore  the 
rather  unique  problems  which  face  mem- 
bers of  the  international  community 
who  come  to  this  country  to  live  and 
work  in  our  Nation's  Capital. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there 
has  not  previously  been  an  attempt  made 
to  address  the  needs  of  these  foreign  visi- 
tors in  a  comprehensive  or  systematic 
way.  I  am  hopeful  that  my  subcommittee 
will  be  able  to  make  a  positive  contribu- 
tion in  this  important  area. 

The  specific  concerns  to  be  explored  at 
next  week's  hearing  and  subsequent 
meetings  have  been  well  summarized  in 
previous  testimony  developed  by  our  dis- 
tinguished committee  chairman.  Con- 
gressman Charles  C.  Digs,  Jr.: 

The  District  of  Columbia  with  approxi- 
mately 131  Foreign  Missions,  is  host  to  the 
largest  foreign  diplomatic  community  of  any 
national  capital.  (Heretofore)  no  legislative 
committee  in  the  Congress  (has  been)  re- 
sponsible for  the  investigation,  study  and 
resolution  of  the  myriad  of  non-diplomatic 
problems  which  beset  members  of  this  com- 
munity. 

The  usual  difficulties  which  arise  in  mov- 
ing to  a  new  city  are  complicated  In  this 
instance  by  language  problems  and  cultural 
differences. 

They  Involve  such  things  as  their  children's 
education;  municipal  services  to  which  they 
are  entitled  and  where  to  go  if  such  services 
are  not  forthcoming;  dealing  with  local  mer- 
chants; leasing  and  housing  problems;  im- 
migration laws  and  cvistoms  regulations,  and 
understanding  of  local  criminal  and  civic 
laws  and  traffic  regulations. 

These  problems  axe  especially  pressing  to 
newly  established  Missions  from  developing 
countries  who  have  not  had  the  years  of 
experience  and  background  to  guide  them 
through  our  bureaucratic  maze  of  agencies, 
departments  and  bureaus. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  also  the  tran- 
sitory home  for  a  large  number  of  members 
of  our  own  Department  of  State  Foreign 
Service  and  other  Americans,  as  well  as  inter- 
national organizations  such  as  the  World 
Bank,  who  share  many  of  the  same  problems 
faced  by  the  diplomatic  community. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  invite  any  interested  Members  to  at- 
tend our  initial  hearing  on  the  problems 
of  the  international  community.  It  will 
be  held  at  9  a.m.,  on  Thursday,  April  5, 
in  room  1310  of  the  Longworth  House 
Office  Building. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Burton  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Pall),  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  GuYER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  McSpadden  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McPall),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  McPall),  for  today  and 
April  2,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL    ORDERS    GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Culver,  for  30  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cronin)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
out  matter : ) 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Wyatt,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Blackburn,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Heinz,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stark)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  O'Neill,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cotter,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  MiNiSH,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Diggs,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Brademas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McFall,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  S'rucKEY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  for  15 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  EiLBERG.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Huber,  to  extend  his  remarks  fol- 
lowing those  of  Mr.  Gross  on  the  biU 
H.R.  5293. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cronin)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  ZiON. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Ketchum. 

Mr.  EscH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  RoNCALLO  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Archer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Blackburn. 
,  Mr.  Cronin. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Young  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Thone  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stark)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Natcher  in  two  instances. 
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Mr.  MiNiSH. 
Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  insi  ances. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instaxjces 
Mr.  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Drinan  in  four  instani  es 
Mr.  Gaydos  in  10  instance ; 
Mr.  Dan  Daniel. 
Mr.  Aspin  in  10  instances 
Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 
Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Legcett  in  six  instances 
Mr.  DoMiNiCK  V.  Daniels. 
Mr.  Denholm. 
Mr.  Waldie  in  five  instances 
Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Studds. 
Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  iri  two  in- 
stances. 


SENATE  BILL 
A  bill  of  the  Senate  of 


REFE  RRED 


title  was  taken  from  the 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred 
S.  1136.  An  act  to  extend  th( 
thorlties   In    the   Public   Health 
and  the  Community  Mental 
Act;    to   the   Committee   on 
Foreign  Commerce. 


tie 


Sp  ;aker 


following 

s  table 

as  follows: 

expiring  au- 

Service  Act 

rfealth  Centers 

I:  iterstate   and 


BILLS      AND      JOINT 
PRESENTED  TO  THE 


RKSOLUTION 
PF  ESIDENT 


Mr.   HAYS,   from    the   -- 
House  Administration,  repor 
committee  did  on  March  28, 
to  the  President,  for  his 
and  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  following  titles : 

H.R.  5445.  An  act  to  extend 
Act.  as  amended,  for  1  year. 

H.R.  5446.  An  act  to  extend  _ 
Disposal  Act,  as  amended,  for 

H.J.  Res.  5.  A    Joint   resolutlaji 
the  President  to  issue  a 
natlng    the     week    of     April 
"Nlcolaus    Copernicus   Week 
qulnquecentennlal  of  this  birth 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to; 
(at  2  o'clock  and  3  minutes  ' 
its  previous  order,  the  Housp 
until  Monday,  April  2,  1973 
noon. 


of 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICAipONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  X 
communications  were   taken 
Speaker's  table  and  referred 

677.  A  letter  from  the  Presijent 
National    Executive    Director 
Scouts   of    the    United    States 
transmitting  the  23d  Annual 
Girl  Scout  organization  for 
Ing  September  30,  1973,  pursua^it 
7  of  the  act  of  March  16.  1950 
by  Public  Law  272.   83d 
No.  93-74) :  to  the  Committee 
of  Columbia   and   ordered   to 
Illustrations. 

678.  A  letter  from  the 
portation.  transmitting  a  draft 
legislation  to  give  effect  to  the 
Convention  on  Conduct  of 
tlons  In  the  North  Atlantic 
under   date  of  June   1.   1967 


the 


Congr  iss 

:  01 


Secrets  ry 


a 
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Cqmmittee  on 
ed  that  that 
973,  present 

approval,  bills 
t  le  House  of 

he  Clean  Air 

tile  Solid  Waste 

year:  and 

requesting 

proclamation  deslg- 

23,     1973,     as 

marking    the 


I  move  that 

accordingly 

m.),  under 

adjourned 

t  12  o'clock 


executive 
from   the 
is  follows: 
and  the 
the    Girl 
America, 
Report  of  the 
period  end- 
to  section 
as  amended 
(H.   Doc. 
the  District 
lirinted   with 


of  Trans- 
of  proposed 
1  ntemational 
FU  tjlng   Opera- 
si  gni  id  at  London 
id  for  other 


purposes;    to    the    Committee    on    Foreign 
Affairs. 

679.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  16th  An- 
nual Report  on  the  status  of  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project  and  participating  proj- 
ects, pursuant  to  70  Stat.  105;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

680.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Territorial  Affairs.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Government  Comptroller  for 
Guam  of  the  fiscal  condition  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Guam  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1972,  pursuant  to  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam 
(as  amended) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

681.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  101  and  902  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  and  chapter  2,  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  Implement  the  Con- 
vention for  the  Suppression  of  Unlawful  Acts 
Against  the  Safety  of  Civil  Aviation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

682.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  for 
3  years  the  programs  for  comprehensive  State 
and  areawlde  health  planning,  and  for  com- 
prehensive public  health  service  and  health 
services  development,  and  to  repeal  a  re- 
quirement that  at  least  15  percent  of  a 
State's  formula  allotment  for  public  health 
services  be  avaUable  only  for  mental  health 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

683.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  make  permanent 
the  program  of  research  and  demonstrations 
relating  to  health  facilities  and  services;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

684.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  make  permanent 
the  authority  to  conduct  national  health 
surveys  and  studies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

685.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Drug 
Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972  to 
modify  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  the  program  of  special  project  grants  and 
contracts,  and  for  other  purpose."?;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

686.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  215.  title  18,  United  States 
Code  (receipt  of  commissions  or  gifts  for 
procuring  loans) ,  to  expand  the  institutions 
covered:  to  encompass  indirect  payments  to 
bank  officials;  to  make  violation  of  the  sec- 
tion a  felony;  and  to  specifically  include  of- 
ferors and  givers  of  the  proscribed  payments; 
and  for  other  related  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

687.  A  letter  from  the  Attornev  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  prohibit  the  unauthorized  possession 
within  any  Federal  penal  or  correctional  tn- 
stitution,  of  any  substance  or  thing  designed 
to  damage  the  institution  or  to  injure  any 
persons  within  or  part  of  the  institution, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

638.  A  letter  from  the  Attornev  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "Public  Safety  Officers'  Benefits  Act 
of  1973";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

689.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  on  the  uti- 
lization of  authority  to  designate  and  rent 
inadequate  quarters,  lease  family  housing 
and  hire  quarters  for  Coast  Guard  personnel 
during  the  year  1972,  pursuant  to  14  U.S.C. 
475(f):  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 


690.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  payments 
by  the  Postal  Service  to  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  and  Disability  Fund  for  increases 
in  the  unfunded  liability  of  the  fund  due  to 
Increases  in  benefits  for  Postal  Service  em- 
ployees, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

691.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
EURATOM  Cooperation  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FRASER:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs.  House  Resolution  330.  Resolution  on 
U.S.  oceans  policy  at  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  (Rept.  No.  93-96).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  WALDIE:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  3798.  A  bill  to  amend 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  mandatory  re- 
tirement of  employees  upon  attainment  of 
70  years  of  age  and  completion  of  5  years  of 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  93-97).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WALDIE:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  6077.  A  bill  to  permit 
immediate  retirement  of  certain  Federal  em- 
ployees (Rept.  No.  93-98).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DIGGS:  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia.  H.R.  342.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  enter  Into  the  Inter- 
state Agreement  on  Qualification  of  Educa- 
tional Personnel  (Rept.  No.  93-99).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 
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REPORTS   OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  claase  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DIGGS:  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia.  H.R.  4586.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  the  National  In- 
convenienced Sportsmen's  Association  (Rept. 
No.  93-100).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BADILLO  (for  himself,  Ms.  Ab- 
zuc.  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California.  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Fish, 
Mr.  HARRINGTON,  Mr.  Helstoski, 
Miss  Holtzman,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr. 
Nix,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  and  Mrs. 

SCHROEDER)  : 

HJi.  6299.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
distressed  aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

KUYKENDALL)  : 

H.R.  6300.  A  bill  to  establish  rational  cri- 
teria for  the  mandatory  Imposition  of  the 


sentence  of  death,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    BENNETT    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Blackburn, 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Fisher, 
Mr.  Gibbons,   Mr.  Haley,  Mr.  Mat- 
sunaga,   Mr.    Nelsen,   Mr.   Nichols, 
Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Quie,  Mr. 
Rarick,  Mr.  Scherle,  Mr.  Sikes,  Mr. 
Whitehurst,    and    Mr.    Williams)  : 
H.R.  6301.  A  bin  to  provide  Federal  grants 
to  assist  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
to  carry  on  programs  to  teach  moral  and 
ethical  principles;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Lent) : 
H.R.  6302.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Federal 
loan  guarantee  and  grant  program  to  enable 
educational  institutions  and  Individuals  to 
purchase  electronic  reading  aids  for  the 
blind;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BLACKBURN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Lanogrebe,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona, 
and  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois)  : 
HJl.  6303.  A  bill  to  promote  the  utilization 
of  Improved  technology  in  federally  assisted 
housing   projects   and   to   Increase   produc- 
tivity in  order  to  meet  our  national  housing 
goals,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.    6304,   A    bill    to   amend   section   311 
(d)  (2)  (A)   of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.    BROYHILL   of   Virginia    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Whitehutist)  : 
H.R.  6305.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  include  as  creditable  service 
for  purposes  of  the  civil  service  retirement 
system  certain  periods  of  service  of  civilian 
employees  of  nonappropriated  fund  instru- 
mentalities under  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CARTER: 
H.R.  6306.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  national 
program  of  health  research  fellowships  and 
tralneeships  to  assure  the  continued  excel- 
lence of  biomedical  research  In  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  (for  himself 
and  Mrs.  Bueke  of  California)  : 
H.R.  6307.  A  bill  to  minimize  redtape  in  the 
highway  program,  create  a  special  urban  high 
density    traffic    program,    control    highway 
noise,  evaluate  public  mass  transportation 
needs  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.R.  6308.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  bread  tax  on 
1973  wheat  crop;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

H.R.  6309.  A  bill  to  require  States  to  pass 
along  to  public  assistance  recipients  who  are 
entitled  to  social  security  benefits  the  1972 
increase  in  such  benefits,  either  by  disregard- 
ing it  in  determining  their  need  for  assist- 
ance or  otherwise;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  6310.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  em- 
ployees receiving  lump  sums  from  tax-free 
pension  or  annuity  plans  on  account  of  sep- 
aration from  employment  shall  not  be  taxed 
at  the  time  of  distribution  to  the  extent  that 
an  equivalent  amount  is  reinvested  in 
another  such  plan;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6311.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  Individuals  for  cer- 
tain expenses  incurred  In  providing  higher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  6312.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 


against  the  Individual  Income  tax  for  tuition 
paid  for  the  elementary  or  secondary  edu- 
cation of  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  CRONIN: 
H.R.  6313.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Energy,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.R.  6314.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
first  $5,000  of  compensation  paid  to  law  en- 
forcement officers  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
income  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS: 
H.R.  6315.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  making  un- 
solicited commercial  telephone  calls  to  per- 
sons who  have  indicated  they  do  not  wish 
to  receive  such  calls;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DANIELSON,  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Ms.  Burke  of 
California.  Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Davis  of 
South   Carolina,   Mr.   Dellums,   Mr. 
DuLSKi,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Fulton, 
Mr.    GuBSER,    Mr.    Harrington,    Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  HiNSHAW,  Mr.  Mathis  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Gonzalez, 
Mr.  SncES,  and  Mr.  Holdteld)  : 
HJl.  6316.  A  bill  to  create  a  Federal  Dis- 
aster  Insurance   Corporation   to   insure   the 
people  of  the  United  States  against  losses 
due  to  major  natural  disaster,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  DANIELSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Lecgett,     Mr.     Lehman,     Mr.     Mc- 
Spadden,    Mr.    Maraziti,    Mr.    Moss, 
Mr.   Nix,   Mr.   Price  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Rees,    Mr.    Roncalio    of    Wyoming, 
Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Vey- 
SEY,    Mr.    Waldie,    Mr.    Charles    H. 
Wilson  of  California,  Mrs.  Grasso, 
Mrs,  Mink,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Berg- 
land,  and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H.R.  6317.  A  bUl  to  create  a  Federal  Dis- 
aster  Insurance   Corporation   to   Insure   the 
people  of  the  United  States  against  losses 
due  to  major  natural  disaster,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By    Mr.    DENNIS     (for    himself,    Mr. 
HiLLis,   Mr.   Robison   of  New   York, 
Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Rousselot,  Mr.  Ket- 
CHUM,  and  Mr.  Cleveland)  : 
HJR.  6318.  A  bill  to  make  rules  governing 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  or  of  a 
military  attack  upon  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  6319.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for   renewal    of   broadcast   licenses;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  6320.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  with  regard  to  renewal 
of  broadcast  licenses  and  services  rendered 
by  broadcast  licensees;  to  the  Commission  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  DORN: 
H.R.  6321.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Time  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    EILBERG    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Clark,    Mr.    Gaydos,    Mrs.    Grasso, 

Mr.    Harrington  ,  Mr.    Hechler    of 

West  Virginia,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Podell, 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Tiernan,  and  Mr. 

Won  Pat)  : 

H.R.  6322.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Economic 

Stabilization    Act    of    1970,    to    freeze    food 

prices    at    levels   prevaUlng   on   January    2, 


1973,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ESCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Erlenborn)  : 
H.R.  6323.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Vocational 
RehabUltatlon  Act  to  extend  and  revise  the 
authorization  of  grants  to  States  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services,  to  authorize 
grants  for  rehabilitation  services  to  those 
with  severe  dlsabnitles,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

ByMr.  FASCELL: 
HJi.  6324.  A  bill  to  expand  the  membership 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  to  include  elected  school 
board  officials;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  FAUNTROY   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Buchanan,  Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  de  Lugo, 
Mr.     Eilberg,     Mr.     Hawkins,     Mr. 
Moakley,   Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  RoYBAL,  and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H.R.  6325.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  maximum 
rents    to   be   charged    by   landlords   in   the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  OILMAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  RoN- 
CALLo  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Mara- 
ziti) : 
H.R.   6326.   A   bUl   to  exempt   chUd   care 
services   from   the   celling   on   expenditures 
for  social  services;    to  the  Committee      on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  GINN: 
H.R.  6327.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Wolf  Island  National  WUdllfe  Refuge, 
Mcintosh  County,  Ga.,  a  wUderness;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GONZ.\LEZ: 
H.R.  6328.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth  In 
Lending  Act  with  respect  to  the  disclosure 
of  closing  costs  and  administrative  enforce- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.R.  6329.  A  bUl  to  amend  Public  Law  90- 
553  authorizing  an  additional  appropriation 
for    an    International    Center    for    Foreign 
Chanceries;    to    the    Committee    on    Public 
Works. 

By     Mr.     GRAY     (for     himself,     Mr. 

Kluczynski,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Broy- 

HiLL  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Sisk,  and  Mr. 

Pauntroy)  : 

H.R.  6330.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of  the 

Public  BuUdings  Act  of  1959,  relating  to  the 

District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 

Public  Works. 

Mr.   HANSEN  of  Idaho    (for  himself, 
Ms.  Abzug,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Oude, 
Mr.  Harrington,  Ms.  Holtzman,  Mr, 
Podell,  Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.    Whitehurst,    Mr.    Wolff,    and 
Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.  6331.  A  bill  to  improve  the  quality  of 
Child  development   programs   by  attracting 
and  training  personnel  for  those  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.   HASTINGS    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Keating,    Mr.    Badillo,    Mr.    Stark, 
Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Riecle,  Miss  Holtz- 
man,   Mr.    Frey,    Mrs.    Mink,    Mr. 
WnrrEHURST,     Mr.     Fauntroy,     Mr. 
Hammerschmidt,   Mr.    Mitchell   of 
New  York,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Nich- 
ols,  Mr.   Lehman,    Mr.   Charles   H. 
Wilson  of  California,  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Yates, 
Miss  Jordan,  Mr.  Sisk,  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  Rees,  and  Mr.  Eilberg)  : 
H.R.  6332.  A  bill  to  extend  through  fiscal 
year   1974   the   expiring  appropriations   au- 
thorizations   in    the    Public    Health    Service 
Act,  the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act,    and    the     Developmental    DlsabUltles 
Services  and  Faculties  Construction  Act,  and 
for   other   purposes:    to   the   Committee   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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By  Mr.  HELST08KI: 
HJl.  6333.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  free  or 
reduced  rate  transportation  for  widows,  wid- 
owers, and  minor  children  of  employees  who 
have  died  while  employed  by  an  air  carrier 
or  foreign  air  carrier  after  10  or  more  years 
of  such  employment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HE>rDEBSON: 
HJl.  6334.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  uniform 
application  of  the  position  clasf  ificatlon  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rate  provl  slons  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code,  to  certa  n  employees 
of  the  Selective  Service  System:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  !  lervlce. 

HM.  6335.  A  blU  to  amend  tl  ;le  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  grade  retention 
benefits  for  certain  employees  whose  posi- 
tions are  reduced  in  grade,  and  f  3r  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H  Ji.  6336.  A  bill  to  amend  tl  ;le  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  err  ployees  sub- 
ject to  certain  pay  limitations  siiall  be  cred- 
ited, for  civil  service  retirement  and  life  in- 
siirance  purposes,  with  the  pay  strhlch  would 
be  received  if  such  pay  limitations  were  not 
applicable;  to  the  Committee  o  i  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
KM.  6337.  A  bill  to  prohibit  ;he  Importa- 
tion Into  the  United  States  of  rommercially 
produced  domestic  dog  and  cat  i  mlmal  prod- 
ucts; and  to  prohibit  dog  and  cat  animal 
products  moving  In  Interstate  commerce;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   JOHNSON  of   California    (for 
himself.  Mr.  Satlor,  Mi .  Kazen,  Mr. 
HosMER,  Mr.  Runnels.  J  tr.  Camp,  and 
Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma )  : 
H.R.  6338.  A  bill  to  amend  tl:e  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  to  provide  for  continu- 
ing authorization  for  appropria  Ions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu!  ar  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  KARTH: 
HJl.  6339.  A  bill  to  amend  section  101(1) 
(2)    of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  hlmsell ,  Mr.  Brasco, 
Mr.  GcDE,  Mrs.  Hecku  r  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.   RosENTH  iL,  Mr.  Sab- 
banes,  and  Mr.  Crarlk  i  H.  Wilson 
of  California)  : 
HS,.  6340.   A  bill  to  amend    ;he  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  providJ  that  blood 
donations  shall  be  considered  £s  charitable 
contributions  deductible  from  g  oss  Income; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  1  leans. 
By  Mr.  LEHMAN: 
H.R.  6341.  A  bill  to  establlsl    a  congres- 
sional   internship    program    fo  •    secondary 
school  teachers  of  government  o1  social  stud- 
ies  In   honor   of   President   Lyi  don   Baines 
Johnson;    to  the  Committee  or   House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California: 
H.R.  6342.  A  bill  to  designate  ( ertaln  lands 
In   the    Yosemite   National    Par:,    Calif.,    as 
wilderness;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  6343.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Sequoia  and  King's  Can]  on  National 
Parks,  Calif.,  as  wilderness;  to  th  ;  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  MICHEL: 
HJl.  6344.  A  bill  to  amend  Ihe  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  with  respec ;  to  refusals 
to  bargain;  to  the  Committee  oi  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL  (for  him  self  and  Mr. 
Rhodes)  : 
H.R.  6345.  A  bill  to  provide  th  at  the  fiscal 
year  of  the  United  States  shall  c  >lnclde  with 
the  calendar  year;  to  the  Comml  tee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL  (for  him  ielf  and  Mr. 
LrrroN)  : 
H.R.  6346.  A  bill  to  prohibit  tr  ivel  at  Gov- 
ernment expense  outside  the  U  sited  States 


by  Members  of  Congress  who  have  been  de- 
feated, or  who  have  resigned,  or  retired;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  MILLER : 
H.R.  6347.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  exporta- 
tion of  logs  from  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  6348.  A  bill  to  Improve  education  by 
Increasing  the  freedom  of  the  Nation's  teach- 
ers to  change  employment  across  State  lines 
without  substantial  loss  of  retirement  bene- 
fits through  establishment  of  a  Federal-State 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    MYERS     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Brown    of    California,    Mr.    Devine, 
Mr.  Gibbons,  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Won  Pat,  and  Mr.  Yat- 
ron)  : 
HH.  6349.  A  bill   to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  require   the  establishment  of  standards 
related  to  rear  mounted  lighting  systems; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  NICHOLS: 
HH.  6350.  A  bin  to  permit  injured  Federal 
employees  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  Fed- 
eral employees  comp>ensation  program  not 
withstanding  they  are  In  receipt  of  military 
retired  pay,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.  6351.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  the  time  within 
which  certain  Federal-State  agreements  may 
be  modified  to  give  noncovered  State  and  lo- 
cal employees  under  the  divided  retirement 
system  procedure  an  additional  opportunity 
to  elect  coverage;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  6352.  A  bill  to  extend  through  fiscal 
year  1974  the  expiring  appropriations  au- 
thorizations In  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act,  and  the  Developmental  Disabilities 
Services  and  Facilities  Construction  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    PEPPER     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Wolff,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of 
California,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Won  Pat, 
Mr.  Br.\sco,  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Moaklet,     Mr.     St     Germain,     Ms. 
Abzuo,     Mr.     Helstoski,     and     Mr. 
Tiernan)  : 
H.R.  6353.    A    bill    to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  deduction 
in  computing  gross  income  for  theft  losses 
sustained  by  Individuals,  for  certain  amounts 
paid  to  protect  against  theft,  for  medical  ex- 
penses caused  by  criminal  conduct,  and  for 
funeral  expenses  of  victims  of  crime;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
H.R.  6354.  A  bUl  to  require  the  President 
to    notify    the    Congress    whenever    he    im- 
pounds funds,  or  authorizes  the  Impounding 
of  funds,  and  to  provide  a  procedure  under 
which  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  may  disapprove  the  President's  action 
and  require  him  to  cease  such  Impounding; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  6355.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  Thanksgiving 
Day  shall  be  observed  on  the  fifth  Thursday 
In  November  of  any  year  In  which  the  fourth 
Thursday  of  such  month  falls  on  November 
22;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJR.  6356.  A  bill  to  require  the  President 
to  notify  the  Congress  whenever  he  Im- 
povmds  funds,  or  authorizes  the  Impounding 
of  funds,  and  to  provide  a  procedure  under 
which  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  may  approve  the  President's  action 
or  require  the  President  to  cease  such  action; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas : 
H.R.  6357.  A  bill  to  prohibit  economic  as- 
sistance to  North  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.R.  6358.  A  bill  to  amend  section  10  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    RARICK     (for    himself,    Mr. 

TowELL  of  Nevada,  Mr.  Clanct,  Mr. 

Winn,  and  Mr.  Coughlin)  : 

HS,.  6359.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 

from  gross  Income  for  social  agency,  legal,  and 

related  expenses  Incurred  in  connection  with 

the  adoption  of  a  child  by  the  taxpayer;  to 

the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RINALDO  (for  himself  Mr.  Won 
Pat,  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.    Derwinski,    Mr.    Boland,    Mr. 
Charles   H.    Wilson   of   California, 
Mr.  Cleveland,  Ms.  Abzug,  Mr.  Ros- 
enthal, Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Faunt- 
ROY,    Mr.   RooNEY   of   Pennsylvania, 
and  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York) : 
H.R.  6360.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  licens- 
ing of,  and  for  certain  other  regulations  with 
respect  to,  persons  in  the  business  of  prepar- 
ing tax  returns;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  6361.  A  bin  to  amend  tlUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  liberalize  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  payment  of  disability  and 
death  pension;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS: 
H.R  6362.  A  bill  to  extend  and  make  tech- 
nical corrections  to  the  National  Sea  Grant 
College  and  Program  Act  of  1966,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York  (for 
self,  Mr.  Gunter,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Scherle,  Mr.  WHiTEHtmsT.  Mr. 
Ketchem,  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Caro- 
lina,   Mr.    PoDELL,   Mr.   Walsh,   Mr. 
Yatron,  Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Burgenzr, 
Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York,  Mr.  Tieb- 
NAN,  Mr.  Cronin,  Mr.  Pindley,  Mr. 
BowEN,  and  Mr.  Maraziti)  : 
H.R.  6363.  A  bill  to  provide  that  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  Federal  employees 
who    were    prisoners   of    war   or    missing   In 
action  for  any  period  during  the  Vietnam 
conflict  may  receive  double  credit  for  such 
period  for  retirement  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Gunter,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Scherle,  Mr.  Whitehubst, 
Mr.  Ketchum,  Mr.  Davis  of  South 
Carolina,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr. 
Yatron,  Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Burgeneb, 
Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York,  Mr.  Tier- 
nan,  Mr.  Cronin,  l>Ir.  Findlet,  Mr. 
Bo  WEN,  and  Mr.  Maraziti)  : 
H.R.  6364.  A  bill  to  provide  that  memtwrs 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  employees  who  were  prisoners  of  war 
or  missing  In  action  for  any  period  during 
the    Vietnam    conflict    may    receive    double 
credit  for  such  period  for  retirement  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Gunter,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
RoE,  Mr.  Scherle.  Mr.  Whitehurst, 
Mr.  Ketchum,   Mr.   Davis  of  South 
Carolina,    Mr.    Podell.    Mr.   Walsh, 
Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  BuR- 
CENER.   Mr.   RoBisoN   of   New  York, 
Mr.     Tiernan,     Mr.     Cronin,     Mr. 
Findley,     Mr.     Bowen,     and     Mr. 
Maraziti)  : 
H.R.  6365.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  employee* 
of  the  Foreign  Service  who  were  prisoners  of 
war  or  missing  In  action  for  any  period  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  conflict  may  receive  double 
credit  for  such  period  for  retirement  pur- 
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poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
H.R.  6366.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Civil  Serv- 
ice employees  who  were  prisoners  of  war  or 
missing  In  action  for  any  period  during  the 
Vietnam  conflict  may  receive  double  credit 
for  such  period  for  retirement  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  RUPPE: 
UR.  6367.  A  bin  to  amend  section  53(a) 
of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act 
of  1970  so  as  to  include  snowmobUes  within 
the  $25  celling  imposed  on  overtime  charges 
for  certain  services  In  connection  with  the 
arrival  in  or  departure  from  the  United 
States  of  any  private  aircraft  or  private 
vessel;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6368.  A  bill  to  amend  section  426  of 
title  33,  United  States  Code,  for  the  purpose 
of  authorizing  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  undertake  emergency  erosion  control 
projects;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
H.R.  6369.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970  for  the  purpose  of  making 
clear  that  disaster  assistance  Is  avaUable  to 
those  communities  affected  by  extraordinary 
shoreline  erosion  damage;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN : 
H.R.  6370.  A  bill  to  extend  certain  laws 
relating  to  the  payment  of  Interest  on  time 
and  savings  deposits,  to  prohibit  depository 
Institutions  from  permitting  negotiable  or- 
ders of  withdrawal  to  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  deposit  or  account  on  which  any  in- 
terest or  dividend  is  paid,  to  authorize  Fed- 
eral savings  and  loan  associations  and  na- 
tional banks  to  own  stock  In  and  Invest  in 
loans  to  certain  State  housing  corporations, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Camp,  and  Mr.  Zwach)  : 
H.R.  6371.  A  bin  to  provide  for  financing 
and  economic  development  of  Indians  and 
Indian  organizations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R.  6372.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  assump- 
tion of  the  control  and  operation  by  Indian 
tribes  and  communities  of  certato  programs 
and  services  provided  for  them  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By    Mr.    SAYLOR     (for    himself,    Mr. 

Hosmer,  Mr.  RcppE,  Mr.  Camp,  and 

Mr.  Zwach  )  : 

H.R.  6373.  A  bUl  to  establish  within  the 

Department  of  the  Interior  the  position  of  an 

additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

Interior  and   Insular   A.lalrs. 

By    Mr.    SAYLOR    (for    himself.    Mr. 

RtippE,  Mr.  Camp,  and  Mr.  Zwach)  : 

H.R.  6374.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  creation 

of  the  Indian  Trust  Counsel  Authority,  and 

for  other  purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 

Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    SAYLOR    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Camp,  and  Mr.  Zwach)  : 
HJi.  6375.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  laws  re- 
lating to  Indians;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  6376.  A  bill  to  amend  acts  entitled 
"an  Act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  arrange  with  States  or  Territories  for 
the  education,  medical  attention,  relief  of 
distress,  and  social  welfare  of  Indians,  and 
for  other  purposes"  and  "To  transfer  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  hospital  and 
health  facilities  for  Indians  to  the  Public 
Health  Service,  and  for  other  purposes"  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hosmer)  : 
HJl.  6377.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  transfer  franchise  fees  re- 


ceived from  certain  concession  operations  at 
Glen  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area,  in 
the  States  of  Arizona  and  Utah,  and  for  other- 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  6378.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  of  June  30,  1954,  as  amended,  providing 
for  the  continuance  of  civil  government  for 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER  (for  herself,  Ms. 
Abzug,  Mr.  Aodabbo,  Mr.  Basillo,  Mr. 
Bergland,  Mr.  Brademas,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California,  Mrs.  Burke  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Danielson,    Mr.    Dellums,    Mr.    de 
Lugo,  Mr.   Drinan,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Gray.  Mr. 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell of  Maryland,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Pepper,  and 
Mr.  Podell)  : 
HJi.  6379.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  of  a  National  Center 
on  Child  Development  and  Abuse  Prevention, 
to  provide  financial  assistance  for  a  demon- 
stration program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mrs.    SCHROEDER    (for    herself, 
Mrs.     Chisholm,    Mrs.    Mink,    Mr. 
Rangel,   Mr.   Reto,   Mr.   Rosenthal, 
Mr.  RoYBAL,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Waldie, 
Mr.  Wolff,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  and  Mr. 
YouNO  of  Georgia) : 
H.R.  6380.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  of  a  National  Center 
for  Child  Development  and  Abuse  Preven- 
tion, to  provide   financial   assistance   for  a 
demonstration  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.   SEBELIUS    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado) : 
HJi.  6381.  A  bUl  to  authorize  release  of 
1965-70  stored  excess  wheat;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERLING: 
H.R.  6382.  A  bUl  to  permit  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
elect  coverage  under  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  Insurance  system;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SHOUP  (for  himself,  Mr.  Vet- 
set,   Mr.   Won  Pat,  Mr.   Ketchum, 
Mr.    Blackburn,    Mr.    Hosmer,    Mr. 
Camp.    Mr.    Butler,    Mr.    Stucket, 
and  Mr.  Moixohan)  : 
HJl.  6383.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  (respect- 
ing firearms)    to  eliminate  certain  record- 
keeping provisions  with  respect  to  ammuni- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHOUP  (for  himself,  Mr.  Brat, 
Mr.     Vetset,     Mr.    Won     Pat,     Mr. 
Ketchum,      Mr.      Blackburn,      Mr. 
HuBER,  Mr.  Hosmer,  Mr.  Cleveland, 
Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.' 
Buchanan,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Stucket, 
Mr.  MoLLOHAN,  Mr.  Owens,  and  Mr. 
Gunter)  : 
H.R.  6384.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  (respect- 
ing firearms)    to  penalize  the  use  of  fire- 
arms In  the  commission  of  any  felony  and 
to  increase  the  penalties  In  certain  related 
existing  provisions;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 
HJi.  6385.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  to  extend  for  1 
fiscal  year  the  programs  of  assistance  under 
that  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.   SIKES    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jones  of  Tennessee) : 
H.R.  6386.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  develop  and  carry  out  a 


forestry  Incentives  program  to  encourage  a 
higher  level  of  forest  resource  protection,  de- 
velopment, and  management  by  small  non- 
Industrial  private  and  non-Federal  pubUc 
forest  landowners,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Devine)  : 
H.R.  6387.  A  bUl  to  consolidate  and  extend 
the  authorizations  for  appropriations  for  as- 
sistance to  medical  libraries,  to  repeal  pro- 
visions for  assistance  for  construction  of  fa- 
cilities and  for  grants  for  training  in  medical 
library  sciences,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Jarman,  Mr.  DiNGELL,  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Har- 
VET,   Mr.   KUTKENDALL,   Mr.   Skitbitz, 

and  Mr.  Shoup)  : 
H.R.  6388.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  to  increase 
the  U.S.  share  of  allowable  project  costs  un- 
der such  act;  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  to  prohibit  certain  State  taxa- 
tion  of  persons   In   air   commerce;    and   lor 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  STEELE : 
HJl.  6389.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration   Act    of    1969    (50    App.    U.S.C. 
2401-2413)  as  amended,  to  control  the  export 
of  timber   from   the   United   States;    to   the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  6390.  A  bui  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  in  order  to  give  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  additional  authority 
to  aUevlate  freight  car  shortages,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   STEIGER    of   Wisconsin    (for 
himself,   Mr.    Conte,   Mr.    Hastings, 
Mr.  Podell.  Mr.  McClory,  Mr.  Thom- 
son of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Sisk,  Mr.  Mc- 
EwEN,  Mr.  MiLPORD,  Mr.  Shbiver,  Mr. 
Kemp.    Mr.    Cleveland,    Mr.    Rob- 
inson   of    Vlrglnu,    Mr.    Bell,    Mr. 
HoBTON,  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  THO>rE, 
Mr.    Burgeneb,    Mr.    Keating,    Mr. 
Owens.    Mr.    Smfth    of    Iowa,    Mrs. 
Heckler      of      Massachusetts.      Mr. 
Towell  of  Nevada,  Mr.  Preter   and 
Mr.  Butler)  : 
H.R.  6391.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  provide  ad- 
ditional  assistance   to   smaU   empJovers;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

By   Mr.   STEIGER    of   Wisconsin    (for 
himself,    Mr.   Sikes,    Mr.    Quie,   Mr. 
HuNCATE.  Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Ullman, 
Mr.    ScHNEEBELi,    Mr.    Michel.    Mr. 
Pindley.  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr. 
Eshleman,    Mr.    Mayne,    Mr.    Por- 
stthe,   Mr.   Young   of  nilnois,   Mr. 
Melcheb,  Mr.  Ware,  Mr.  Lecgett,  Mr. 
SHocrp,  Mr.   Buchanan,   Mr.  Ruppe, 
Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Han- 
sen of  Idaho,  and  Mr.  Veyset)  : 
H.R.  6392.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  provide  ad- 
ditional   assistance   to   small   employers-    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin: 
HJl.   6393.  A  bin  to  require  Federal  con- 
tractors to  observe  practices  which  will  pre- 
serve and  enhance  the  environment  and  fish- 
eries and  wildlife  resources;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
By  Mr.  STEPHENS: 
H.R.  6394.  A  bill  to  suspend  the  duty  on 
caprolactam  monomer  In  water  solution  un- 
tU  the  close  of  December  31,    1973;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STUCKEY    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  GrNN) : 
H.R.  6395.  A  bUl  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Okefenokee  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
Ga.,  as  wilderness;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
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By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN    (for 

DlNGELL,     Mr.     MAnXIARD 

PRrrcHARD)  : 
H.R.  6396.  A  bUl  to  amend  the 
Fish  Conservation  Act  In  order  to 
duties  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
under  and  to  extend  the 
appropriations  to  carry  out  such 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
erles. 

By  Mrs.   SULLIVAN    (for 

DmcELL,  Mr.  Mailliaho, 

LINO,   Mr.   Du   Pont,  Mr. 

and  Mr.  Hanna). 
H.R.  6397.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
of   the   Interior   to   establish 
regulations  for  the  protection  of 
resources   of   the   United    States. 
the    fresh    water   and    marine    flsh 
Industries,  against  the  dlssemlnatu  n 
ous   diseases   of   fish    and   shellflsl 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
erles. 

By  Mr.  THONE: 
H  Jl.  6398.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
cations  Act  of  1934  to  provide 
for  the  operation  of  a  broadcast 
be  Issued  for  a  term  of  5  years,  and 
lish  orderly  procedure  for  the 
of    applications    for    the    renewal 
licenses;  to  the  Committee  on  ""'" 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WALDIE: 
H.R.  6399.   A   bill   to   amend   the 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude 
Income  certain  amounts  of 
fits  from  public  retirement  systen^ 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON  (for 

Blackbttkn,  Mr.  Mayne, 

Mr.      Baker,      Mr. 

Ketchum,     Mr 

Fisher.    Mr.    Vetset,    Mr 

JAGT.    Mr.    Kemp,    Mr. 

Rhodes,  Mr.  Goldwateb 

MAN,  Mr.  HOSMER,  Mr 

Collins,  Mr.  Nelsen,  Mr. 

Treen,  Mr.  BuRGENER,  Mr. 

and  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia 
H.R.  6400.  A  bUl  to  promote  the 
of  Improved  technology  In  federall  r 
housing  projects  and  to  Increase 
In  order  to  meet  our  national  ' 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  WINN: 
H.R.  6401.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  recognize  the 
In  hazards  to  employees  between 
construction    Industry   and    the 
dentlal  construction  Industry:  to 
mlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  6402.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the 
tlon  of  grain  from  the  United 
ever  the  supply  of  grain  Is  not 
meet  domestic  needs;  to  the  Co 
Banking  and  Currency 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m. 
called  to  order  by  the  President 
pore  (Mr.  Eastland). 


PRAYER 

Dr.  Leonard  H.  Cochran,  Methodist 
minister,  retired.  Perry,  Ga..  ofitred  the 
following  prayer: 

Almighty  God.  may  those  who  work 
here  as  servants  of  the  Nation  humbly 
acknowledge  their  dependence  U{  on  Thee 
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By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

R ANGEL)  : 

H.R.  6403.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional Itemized  deduction  for  individuals 
who  rent  their  principal  residences;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WYMAN: 

H.R.  6404  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  proce- 
dures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  6405.  A  bill  to  provide  that,  after 
January  1,  1973,  Memorial  Day  be  observed 
on  May  30  of  each  day  and  Veterans  Day 
be  observed  on  the  11th  of  November  each 
year;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WYMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Veysey ( : 

H.R.  6406.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commlsison  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to 
provide  that  under  certain  circumstances  ex- 
clusive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia: 

H.R.  6407.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  require  com- 
munity representation  and  participation  (in- 
cluding proportionate  representation  of  mi- 
norities and  low-income  groups) .  through 
the  appointment  of  State  and  local  advisory 
councils,  in  policy  and  decisionmaking  by 
State  and  local  transit  agenlces  seeking  as- 
sistance under  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  6408.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  require  pro- 
portionate representation  of  minority  and 
low-Income  groups  on  State  and  local  transit 
agencies  seeking  assistance  under  that  act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina: 

H.R.  6409.  A  bill  to  extend  for  5  more 
years  the  expiring  provisions  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ZWACH: 

H.R.  6410.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1956,  to  protect  game  and 
wildlife  resources  by  prohibiting  the  use  of 
lead  shot  for  hunting  in  mar'ihes  and  other 
aquatic  areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Rosenthal.  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Br.\sco.  Mr.  Bingham, 
and  Mr.  Harrington)  : 

H.J.  Res.  469.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  encourage  and  assist  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  "Patient's  Bill  of  Rights"  to 
patients  In  hospitals  and  other  health  care 
facilities:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MAZZOLI: 

H.J.  Res.  470.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating 
to  the  term  of  office  of  Members  of  the  House 


of  Representatives  and  the  eligibility  of  such 
Members  to  be  elected  to  the  Senate;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    WHITEHURST    (for   himself, 
Mrs.  Holt,  and  Mr,  Treen)  : 
H.J.  Res.  471.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  168.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  our 
NATO  allies  should  contribute  more  to  the 
cost  of  their  own  defense;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CONABLE: 
H.   Con.   Res.    169.   Concurrent   resolution 
providing  recognition  for  Columbus;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  LOTT: 
H.    Con.    Res.    170.    Concurrent   resolution 
relating  to  the  U.S.  fishing  Industry;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  RUPPE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  171.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
summer  youth  programs  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  should  be  con- 
tinued; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  RARICK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Downing)  : 
H.  Res.  335.  Resolution  maintaining  U.S. 
sovereignty,    Panama    Canal    Zone;    to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  AflTairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

118.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, relative  to  setting  a  starting  date  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict  for  administrative  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills   and   resolutions   were   introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
ByMs.  HOLTZMAN: 

HJB.  6411.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Murray 
Swartz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McKAY: 

H.R.  6412.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Monlque 
Olive;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming: 

HM.  6413.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Harry  H. 
Hashimoto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RUPPE: 

H.R.  6414.  A  bill  granting  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  renew  the  license 
of  the  Ira  D.  MacLachlan  Post  No.  3,  The 
American  Legion,  Sault  Salnte  Marie,  Mich., 
to  use  a  certain  parcel  of  land  in  Saint 
Marj's  Falls  Canal  project;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 
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so  that  we  may  safely  depend  upon  them. 

As  a  great  rock  arrests  the  drifting 
sand  of  the  desert,  allowing  vegetation 
to  take  root  and  grow  at  its  sheltered 
base,  so  may  these  Senators  put  their 
backs  against  the  drifting  life  of  this  day 
imtil  noble  virtues  and  lasting  qualities  of 
life  can  take  root  and  flourish  in  the  land. 

Aid  them  In  doing  that  which  will  as- 
sure the  continuance  of  the  Nation  in  a 
glorious  future. 

May  some  one  of  them  be  able  to  say 


what  other  men  will  take  note  of,  and 
long  remember.  May  each  of  them  have 
that  perception  and  wisdom  to  see  and 
to  choose  the  best  above  the  good,  the 
highest  above  the  ordinary,  and  the 
worthy  above  the  popular.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the    Journal    of    the    proceedings    of 
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Wednesday,  March  28, 1973,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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COMMTITEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  bsuik  my  time  under  the 
standing  order. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
is  now  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

THE  JACKSON  AMENDMENT  ON 
FREEDOM  OF  EMIGRATION 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  there  were  hints  from  Moscow  that 
Soviet  citizens  wishing  to  emigrate  would 
be  granted  permission  to  do  so.  The  sug- 
gestion that  Soviet  citizens  would  at  last 
be  given  their  freedom  was  whispered 
to  Western  journalists  by  unnamed  So- 
viet "sources."  A  handful  of  visas  were 
distributed.  The  news  was  managed  with 
unusual  sophistication:  The  Soviets 
went  so  far  as  to  invite  a  television  crew 
to  the  Moscow  oflQces  where  cutrate 
visas  were  being  issued  to  educated  Jews 
who  had  been  waiting  months  and  even 
years  for  permission  to  emigrate.  And 
Victor  Louis,  the  Moscow  "journalist" 
who  surface's  like  an  oil  slick  whenever 
the  Kremlin  needs  a  PR  man,  suggested 
in  an  Israeli  newspaper  that  the  Kremlin 
has  decided  to  stop  collecting  the  "edu- 
cation" tax  on  emigrating  Jews,  but  the 
law  will  remain  on  the  statute  books. 
That  was  last  week. 
This  week,  Mr.  President,  one  courage- 
ous family,  scattered  on  three  continents, 
is  risking  starvation  to  obtain  freedom 
and  to  make  it  clear  to  us  what  they  al- 
ready know:  That  there  has  been  no  gen- 
uine movement  toward  a  policy  of  free 
emigration  in  the  Soviet  Union,  that 
families  are  still  being  cruelly  divided, 
and  that,  tax  or  no  tax,  there  are  inno- 
cent men  and  women  in  the  Soviet  Union 
who  cannot  buy  a  visa  at  any  price. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  speak  for  a 
moment  about  Mark  Yampolsky  and  his 
family.  And  I  want  my  colleagues  to  know 
that  as  I  speak,  Mark  Yampolsky  is 
standing  in  front  of  the  Soviet  Embassy 
on  16th  Street  on  the  third  day  of  a 
hunger  strike;  his  wife,  Eleanora,  is  in 
front  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  London, 
also  on  a  hunger  strike;  and  Eleanora 's 
parents  and  sister  are  ill,  perhaps 
gravely,  after  a  6-day  hunger  strike  in 
Novosibirsk.  Siberia.  The  inhuman  suf- 
fering that  these  brave  people  have  en- 
dured is  sadly  familiar. 

Several  months  ago,  and  then  only 
after  a  year-long  campaign  during  which 
Mark,  now  25,  was  twice  arrested  and 
cxrx 642— Part  8 


imprisoned,  he  and  his  young  wife  were 
permitted  to  buy  their  freedom  from  the 
Soviet  Government.  They  paid  more 
than  10,000  rubles  for  two  exit  visas  and, 
along  with  Eleanora's  grandfather,  they 
left  Kiev  to  go  to  Israel.  Unhappily, 
Eleanora's  parents,  and  her  sister— the 
Poltinnikov  family  from  Novosibirsk,  Si- 
beria— were  not  so  fortimate.  They  have 
seen  each  of  seven  requests  for  an  exit 
visa  turned  down  cold  by  the  Russian 
authorities. 

Dr.  Isaac  Poltinnikov.  Mark's  father- 
in-law,  is  an  outstanding  ophthalmolo- 
gist who  retired  2  years  ago.  Since  apply- 
ing to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union 
last  summer  he  has  had  his  only  income, 
his  retirement  pension,  terminated.  He 
and  his  family  have  suffered  ceaseless 
ordeals  and  abuses  including  the  hnpris- 
onment  of  his  wife  and  daughter— Elea- 
nora's sister— on  charges  of  having  pe- 
titioned the  Soviet  authorities  for  an 
exit  visa. 

Last  week  the  Poltinnikovs  were  again 
demed  permission  to  emigrate  and,  in 
desperation,  they  began  a  hunger  strike 
at  the  central  telephone  office  in  Novo- 
sibirsk. Eleanora  and  Mark  also  resorted 
to  a  hunger  strike— she  in  London,  he  in 
Washington— when  Eleanora  was  told 
by  the  Russian  authorities  this  week 
that: 

Your  parents  wlU  never  be  allowed  to 
emigrate. 

Yesterday  the  Poltinnikov  family  was 
refused  medical  attention  at  the  central 
telephone  office  in  Novosibirsk.  After  6 
days  of  starvation  Eleanora's  mother 
who  is  a  diabetic,  suffered  a  medical 
crisis  that  required  her  to  terminate 
her  protest.  The  family,  as  far  as  ever 
from  having  the  right  to  emigrate,  is  re- 
cuperating in  the  apartment  of  friends 
in  Novosibirsk. 

The  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
has  simply  and  cleariy  terrorized  the 
Poltinnikov  family.  What  sense  is  there 
in  the  cruel  torture  of  these  Innocent 
human  beings?  What  legitimate  policy 
01  the  Soviet  Government  is  served  by 
keeping  them,  against  their  wlU,  from 
emigrating  to  freedom? 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
Soviet  Government  is  terrorizing  the  Pol- 
tinnlko\r  family  in  order  to  discourage 
others  who  wish  to  emigrate  from  apply- 
ing for  exit  permits.  Soviet  citizens  who 
apply  for  permission  to  emigrate  are 
routinely  fired  from  their  jobs  or  re- 
lieved of  their  pensions— like  Dr.  Isaac 
Poltinnikov  they  are  left  destitute.  Soviet 
authorities  hope  to  deter  through  fear 
and  intimidation,  through  harassment, 
through  imprisonment  in  corrective  labor 
camps,  in  jails,  and  In  institutions  for 
the  mentally  ill. 

Last  week's  managed  news  of  a  signifi- 
cant shift  in  Soviet  emigration  policy 
was  a  fraud— and  a  transparent  one  at 
that.  There  is  more  truth  in  Mark  Yam- 
polsky and  his  hunger  strike  on  16th 
Street  than  in  all  the  articles,  all  the 
broadcasts,  all  the  Tass  releases  and 
diplomatic  assurances  that  last  week 
sought  to  extenuate,  explain,  and  ob- 
scure. The  Soviet  Government  has 
penned  in  the  Poltinnikov  family  in  No- 
vosibirsk and  it  is  doing  the  same  thing  to 


thousands  of  other  men,  women,  tind 
children  all  over  the  Soviet  Union. 

Before  last  November's  Presidential 
elections,  as  many  Senators  will  recall, 
the  Soviets  permitted  a  number  of  fam- 
ilies to  emigrate  without  payment  of  the 
education  ransom.  Immediately  after  the 
election  the  ransom  was  reimposed.  This 
followed  the  pattern  that  had  been  set 
before  last  year's  Moscow  simimlt  when, 
again,  a  "tactical  liberalization"  of  Soviet 
emigration  policy  was  followed  by  a  re- 
lapse into  the  old  pattern  of  harassment 
and  denial.  I  must  say  that  I  am  amazed 
that  the  Soviet  authorities  thought,  as 
apparently  they  did.  that  last  week's  se- 
lective release  of  a  few  families  in  Mos- 
cow at  bargain  basement  prices  would 
fool  the  American  people.  The  fact  Is 
that  for  every  Soviet  citizen  who  was 
unable  financially  to  pay  the  notorious 

education  ransom,  there  were — and  are 

hundreds  who  cannot  buy  a  visa  at  any 
price.  The  fact  that  some  visas  are  being 
sold  at  discount  prices  is  little  comfort  to 
the  thousands  who  are  not  being  per- 
mitted to  buy.  Only  a  policy  of  granting 
every  legitimate  applicant  a  visa  within 
a  fixed  and  reasonable  period  of  time  can 
alter  that. 

Mr.  President,  when  one  compares  last 
week's  hints  from  Moscow  with  this 
week's  reality  it  becomes  clear  that  there 
can  be  no  effective  substitute  for  the  pas- 
sage of  my  amendment — cosponsored  by 
76  Senators — to  deny  most-favored-na- 
tion treatment,  credits,  credit  guarantees, 
and  investment  guarantees  to  States  that 
deny  their  citizens  the  right  or  opportu- 
nity to  emigrate.  This  amendment  gives 
the  Soviets  an  incentive  to  permit  free 
emigration — and  it  provides  a  sanction 
if  they  do  not,  either  now  or  at  any  time 
in  the  future.  By  requiring  a  semiannual 
report  of  compliance,  we  in  Congress  can 
be  assured  that  any  positive  change  in 
Soviet  emigration  policy  could  not  be 
reversed  without  the  loss  of  MFN  and 
the  other  trade  and  credit  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  be  clear:  I  will 
not  put  a  dollar  sign  on  freedom.  I  In- 
tend to  keep  faith,  as  I  am  certain  my 
colleagues  do,  with  young  Mark  Yampol- 
sky and  with  the  thousands  of  brave  men 
and  women  whose  watch  he  Is  keeping. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  my  remarks  made  at  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  on  Thursday,  March  22, 
1973.  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  ow 
East-West  Trade  and  Freedom  of  Emigra- 
tion, National  Press  Clttb 
Ever  since  the  end  of  World  War  n  the 
peace  and  stabUlty  of  the  world  have  been 
threatened  by  the  walls  that  have  divided 
East  from  West.  Churchill  recognized  the 
danger  to  peace  and  the  barrier  to  freedom 
drawn  across  Europe  In  hla  famous  "Iron 
Curtain"  speech  In  Fulton.  Missouri.  And 
along  with  an  awareness  of  the  danger  that 
lies  In  division  came  a  determination  to  do 
something  about  It.  a  resolve  repeated  by 
each  successive  American  President  to  pro- 
mote the  free  movement  of  men  and  ideas. 
Whon  the  United  Nations  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  was  unanimously  approved  In 
1948,  no  one  wovUd  have  dreamed  that  38 
years  later  It  would  take  a  CongreaBtonal 
amendment  to  a  trade  bill  to  remind  the 
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where  they  are  welcome.  That's  a  very  famil- 
iar story  to  Americans.  I  wouldn't  be  here 
myself  If  Norway — the  country  of  my  par- 
ents— had  had  a  repressive  emigration  policy 
like  the  Soviet  Union  has  now. 

While  we're  bargaining  with  the  Russians 
over  dollars  and  rubles  let's  do  some  bargain- 
ing on  behalf  of  helpless  human  beings. 
When  we  talk  about  free  trade  let's  talk 
about  free  people,  too. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  I  wish  to  announce  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
IXuiENici)  have  joined  In  cosponsorship 
since  I  placed  the  East- West  trade  and 
freedom  of  emigration  amendment  in 
the  Record  on  March  15,  bringing  the 
total  number  of  cosponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment to  76,  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  Senate. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
be  charged  against  my  time  imder  the 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  reserve  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
Washington  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  5  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  that  time  may  be  re- 
served to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


TRUTH  IN  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  no  dan- 
ger that  faces  the  United  States  today  Is 
more  serious  than  the  possibility  that  a 
significant  number  of  our  people  are  los- 
ing faith  In  the  validity  and  purpose  of 
our  Government.  The  polls  tell  us  of  the 
growing  distrust  of  the  public  in  the 
honesty  of  public  officials.  That,  in  turn, 
leaches  confidence  in  our  institutions.  I 
regard  a  temper  of  doubt  or  distrust  as  a 
great  danger. 

When  a  democratic  government  Is  im- 
perilled by  loss  of  confidence,  it  follows 
that  the  people  must  feel  some  lack  of 
confidence  in  themselves.  Corrosion  at- 
tacks throughout  the  whole  system.  The 
challenge  to  leadership  Is  then  the 
restoration  of  trust  In  government  and 
the  renewal  of  faith  In  the  Nation. 


It  is,  therefore,  useful  to  think  a  min- 
ute about  the  nature  of  loyalty  and  of 
simple  patriotism.  Each  of  us  in  Con- 
gress, and  every  other  public  official  from 
the  President  to  the  most  junior  civil 
servant,  has  expressed  his  loyalty  in  its 
most  elemental  form  when  he  took  his 
oath  to  defend  the  Constitution.  I  believe 
that  every  one  of  us  understood  that  the 
obligation  of  this  oath  was  paramount  to 
any  other  claim  on  us.  No  longer  are  we 
free  to  prefer  the  interest  of  a  person  or 
a  party  over  the  mandate  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Loyalty  in  America  is  loyalty 
to  the  law  of  the  land.  The  great  in- 
heritance from  our  Revolution  is  the 
freedom  to  choose  this  loyalty  above  all 
others. 

Yet,  it  seems  to  me  that  at  this  mo- 
ment the  issue  of  conflicting  loyalties  is 
presented  to  us  in  three  distinct  cases 
that  are  pending  in  the  Senate  and  de- 
manding determination.  The  common 
question  that  must  be  answered  in  all 
three  is  whether  the  persons  involved 
gave  a  greater  loyalty  to  some  lesser  in- 
terest than  to  the  Constitution.  It  is  in 
this  light  that  we  have  to  make  our 
separate  judgment  in  tjie  instances  of  the 
resiu-facing  of  ITT  .is  an  influence  on 
foreign  policy,  the  nomination  of  L 
Patrick  Gray  ni  to  be  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  in 
the  Investigation  of  Watergate  election 
abuses. 

The  very  fact  that  we  are  required  to 
make  judgments  in  these  cases  imposes 
upon  us  the  identical  choices  that  lay 
before  the  parties  who  are  involved  in 
each.  We,  ourselves,  have  to  decide  what 
Is  loyalty  to  the  law.  what  Is  defense  of 
the  Constitution;  and  what  is  simply  the 
strong  pull  of  friendship,  partisanship, 
or  some  veiled  interest. 

Such  a  choice  seems  simple  when  it 
is  presented  as  an  academic  proposi- 
tion; but  each  specific  case  bristles  with 
practical  problems  and  subordinate  ques- 
tions. Not  the  least  of  the  cautions  we 
must  observe  is  the  fact  that  loyalty  to 
the  law  imposes  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  every  man  is  innocent  imtil 
he  Is  proven  otherwise.  Unjust  accusa- 
tions can  no  more  be  tolerated  in  the 
Senate  than  unjust  actions  can  be  con- 
doned. 

Our  responsibilities  are  great,  our  dif- 
flcultie.''  are  great,  but  whether  our  work 
will  be  great  depends  on  whether  we, 
ourselves,  are  inspired  by  the  impartial 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  whether 
we  can  accurately  communicate  it  to  our 
fellow  countrymen. 

In  this  task  our  only  tool  is  truth. 
And  it  is  truth  that  usually  suffers  first 
when  loyalties  are  divided.  No  person  who 
is  involved  or  engaged  in  the  life  of  his 
generation  can  avoid  the  competing  de- 
mands of  his  family,  his  friends,  his  busi- 
ness or  his  State.  If  he  gives  equal  pri- 
ority to  each,  or  revolving  priority  to  the 
most  pressing,  his  life  will  undoubtedly 
be  chaotic.  But  if  he,  in  his  personal  life, 
as  we  in  our  national  life,  establishes 
some  order,  he  can  expect  to  live  in  peace 
and  security.  It  is  when  we  are  tempted 
to  ignore  the  priorities  of  our  obligations 
that  we  get  into  trouble.  We  trifle  with 
the  truth. 

Some  years  ago,  the  official  spokesman 
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for  the  Department  of  Defense,  Assistant 
Secretary  Arthur  Sylvester,  attempted 
to  legitimize  the  practice,  in  which  the 
Department  had  presumably  been  en- 
gaged, of  lying  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  the  name  of  their  Gov- 
ernment. The  result  was  as  disastrous  as 
It  was  predictable.  Popular  understand- 
ing and  support  for  the  war  in  Vietnam 
was  not  increased;  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  seriously  undermined.  Even  after 
several  changes  in  administration  in  the 
Pentagon,  its  credibility  has  not  been 
fully  restored. 

Consider,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ex- 
ample of  Winston  Churchill  in  the  Bat- 
tle of  Britain.  As  Walter  Lippmann  has 
pointed  out,  Churchill  demonstrated  his 
faith  in  democracy  by  sharing  the  truth 
with  his  people. 

No  matter  how  bad  the  news,  no  matter 
how  serious  the  situation,  no  matter  how 
desperate  the  danger,  Churchill  not  only 
faced  the  truth  but  he  told  it.  The  result 
was  not  despair  in  Britain  but  rather 
renewed  confidence  in  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, in  his  government,  and  in  the  ulti- 
mate values  of  the  British  Constitution, 
which  made  winning  worthwhile. 

And  so  I  say  again  that  the  pursuit  of 
truth  is  the  only  direction  in  which  we 
can  go  In  search  of  the  way  to  preserve 
our  loyalty  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws.  A  visible,  unshakeable  demonstra- 
tion of  that  loyalty  is  the  only  way  I 
know  to  restore  the  confidence,  hope,  and 
aspiration  that  many  of  us  find  missing 
in  our  national  life  today. 

We  are  more  likely  to  reach  this  goal 
if  we  candidly  admit  the  obstacles  In  our 
way.  It  Is  very  human  to  want  to  do  a 
favor  for  a  friend  or  an  errand  for  an 
organization,  or  perhaps  to  keep  our 
powder  dry  for  another  occasion  which 
may  or  may  not  happen.  But  these  are 
temptations  that  we  share  with  all 
humanity  and  so  we  need  not  be  ashamed 
of  being  tempted,  but  only  of  succumbing 
and  betraying  our  prime  loyalty. 

It  will  be  asked,  I  am  sure,  why  I  have 
taken  the  time  to  philosophize  In  this 
way  without  adding  any  new  or  dramatic 
element  to  the  continuing  debate.  I  did 
so  because  I  think  the  pervasive  problem 
of  confusion  of  loyalties  has  poisoned 
public  ethical  behavior  and  hit  at  the 
heart  of  scepticism  about  Government 
and  politics.  I  am  tried  of  hearing  about 
how  "they  all  do  it  In  Washington"  and 
I  want  to  hear  more  of  "it  may  have 
been  that  way  once,  but  it  Is  not  that 
way  anymore." 

The  only  way  to  restore  confidence  and 
trust  throughout  our  society  Is  for  every- 
one who  shares  the  privilege  of  leader- 
ship to  obey  the  law,  and  to  meet  the 
small  questions  and  the  great  issues  with 
equal  courage. 

We  shall  need  the  encouragement  of 
concerned  citizens.  We  shall  need  the  co- 
operation and  the  candor  of  those  who 
share  power  with  us  at  every  level  of 
government.  We  shall  need  to  discipline 
ourselves  to  a  kind  of  objectivity  that 
rejects  partisanship  whether  we  are  cast 
In  the  role  of  prosecutor  or  defender  In 
any  given  case.  We  shall  need  to  reaffirm 
the  strength  of  our  own  moral  fiber  and 
the  infiuence  of  conscience  on  the  course 
of  our  lives. 


But  I  have  faith  in  the  healing 
strength  of  truth.  I  have  confidence  that 
we  can  prove  again  that  for  men  and 
women  everywhere  America  is  still  the 
last  best  hope  on  Earth. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  ,  to  his 
profound  and  moving  statement  on  the 
national  condition,  in  effect,  his  declara- 
tion of  conscience. 

I  find  that  what  he  has  said  Is  pro- 
found, because  the  theme  of  his  observa- 
tion is  of  fundamental  importance  to 
the  Nation.  He  deals  with  the  erosion  of 
the  confidence  of  citizens,  and  especially 
of  young  citizens,  in  Government.  He 
attributes  this  erosion,  correctly,  in  my 
judgment  to  the  increasing  disregard  of 
the  constitutional  base  of  our  institu- 
tions by  those  with  primary  responsibility 
for  upholding  the  Constitution,  including 
ourselves.  It  is  a  disregard  illuminated 
by  the  tragedy  of  a  Vietnam,  an  Indo- 
china, and  by  the  cynicism  of  a  Water- 
gate— an  ITT. 

The  Senator's  statement  is  deeply  mov- 
ing, because  he  has  the  integrity  to  face 
the  fact  that,  few,  if  any  of  us  in  Gov- 
ernment have  been  entirely  free  of  fault 
in  the  process.  There  is  no  self-serving 
superiority  in  his  comments;  there  is 
no  moralistic  prattling.  There  Is  only 
honesty  and  trust  In  the  healing  power 
of  truth.  I  commend  the  Senator  for  his 
candor  no  less  than  for  his  contribution 
to  the  Senate's  understanding. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  for  the  generous  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  I  do  feel 
that  we  all  share  some  responsibility  in 
this  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
today.  I  think,  however,  that  perhaps  it 
Is  appropriate  that  as  we  contemplate 
with  great  satisfaction  and  pleasure  the 
fact  that  the  last  American  in  Vietnam 
left  today,  we  should  also  look  back  on 
the  mistakes  that  we  made  on  the  road 
that  led  us  into  Vietnam,  and  that  we  can 
try  to  find  a  better  way  to  translate  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  in  Government  to 
something  which  is  understandable  and 
believable  as  an  article  of  faith  In  the 
American  people. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  Is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  have  re- 
maining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  has  no  time  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand I  have  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  15  minutes. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  RESPONSIBILITY 
AND  THE  WAR  IN  INDOCHINA 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  go  into  the  speech  for  which  I  asked 
that  this  time  be  allotted,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
MATHIAS)  for  his  perceptive  and  excel- 
lent statement.  He  has  emphasized  truths 
that  are  absolutely  essential  to  preserv- 
ing the  vitality  and  integrity  of  constitu- 
tional government. 

The  Senator  from  Maryltind  stated 
that  the  tragedy  of  Vietnam  "has  raised 
the  large  question  once  more,  whether 
there  is  any  reasonable  way  to  prevent 
the  United  States  from  sliding  into  war 
again.  A  logical  result  of  the  search  into 
the  causes  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,"  the 
Senator  stated,  "has  been  to  force  the 
Congress  to  reexamine  the  constitu- 
tional foundations  of  our  Government." 

Mr.  President,  those  words  have  an  es- 
pecially timely  relevance  to  the  situation 
we  are  facing  in  Indochina  this  very  day. 

It  has  been  my  firm  conviction  that 
since  the  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  in  1970,  that  the  administra- 
tion has  had  no  constitutional  authority 
for  pursuing  any  mUltary  action  in  Indo- 
china other  than  the  withdrawal  of  our 
troops  and  their  protection.  But  as  we 
know,  our  policy  In  these  past  years  has 
been  not  only  the  withdrawal  of  our 
troops,  but  also  the  political  objective  of 
support  for  the  regimes  in  South  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  and  Cambodia.  It  has  been 
consistently  maintained  by  many  of  my 
colleagues  In  this  body,  as  well  as  by  my- 
self, that  there  has  been  no  constitia- 
tional  authority  for  military  actions  de- 
signed to  achieve  these  political  purposes, 
for  Congress  has  never  passed  any  reso- 
lution specifically  authorizing  such  com- 
mitments. 

When  asked  to  comment  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  our  military  actions  in 
Indochina  in  the  past  few  years,  the  ad- 
ministration has  constantly  cited  the 
power  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  to 
protect  his  troops.  July  1,  1970,  Howard 
K.  Smith  asked  the  President,  in  a  series 
of  questions,  what  the  legal  basis  was 
for  our  policy  once  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  was  repealed.  The  President 
replied : 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
the  Constitutional  right — not  only  the  right 
but  the  responsibility — to  use  his  powers  to 
protect  American  forces  when  they  are  en- 
gaged In  mUltary  actions;  and  under  these 
circumstances,  starting  at  the  time  I  became 
President,  I  have  that  power  and  1  am  exer- 
cising that  power. 

Later,  Mr.  Smith  pressed  his  question 
even  further  stating: 

Do  you  have  a  legal  justification  to  follow 
that  policy  (meaning  the  President's  overall 
policy  In  Indochina)  once  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution  Is  dead? 

The  President  replied: 

Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Smith,  the  legal  Jiastlflcatlon 
Is  the  one  I  have  given,  and  that  Is  the 
right  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
under  the  Constitution  to  protect  the  lives 
of  American  men.  That  Is  the  legal  Justifi- 
cation. 

I  recall  these  matters  for  one  crucial 
reason.  Today,  the  last  American  sol- 
diers stationed  in  South  Vietnam  will 
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come  home.  I  rejoice  In  this.  All  Ameri- 
cans do.  And  I  commend  the  Fesident 
for  achieving  this  goal. 

Yet,  one  disturbing  fact  remai  os.  Our 
B-52S  are  continuing,  daily,  to  c  rop  the 
bombs  on  Cambodia.  We  are  t<ild  that 
this  bombing  Is  essentiEil  to  supi)ort  the 
Lon  Nol  regime  there. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  week  the 
administration  has  been  asked  v  hat  the 
constitutional  justification  for  such 
bombing  is.  Two  administration  spokes- 
men. Ambassador  William  Sulivan  of 
the  State  Department,  and  th(i  Secre- 
tary of  Etefense.  have  gone  so  f ai  to  sug- 
gest that  the  constitutional  autjhoriy  is 
linked.  In  some  way,  to  the  reelection 
of  President  Nixon.  Yesterday,  It  was 
suggested  that  the  authority  rests  with 
the  SEATO  Treaty,  or  with  tie  claim 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  are  '  violating 
article  20  of  the  peace  agreement. 

However,  the  government  of  ton  Nol 
In  Cambodia  has  explicitly  removed  its 
country  from  the  application  of  the 
SEATO  Treaty.  Further,  our  bopibs  are 
falling  not  simply  on  North  Vietnamese 
troops  remaining  in  CambodiaJ  but  on 
the  indigenous  Cambodian  insurgents 
fighting  against  Lon  Nol.  ThusJ  neither 
of  those  two  speciUated  rationides  can 
in  any  way  provide  the  constitutional 
justification  for  such  bombing. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  fro|i  Mary- 
land has  pointed  out  eloquently  that  of- 
ficials of  this  Government,  as  wall  as  the 
Members  of  Congress,  take  the  oath  of 
office  to  "defend  the  Constltutioki." 

But  consider  what  has  happened  this 
week.  Faced  with  the  uncomfortible  fact 
that  the  past  constitutional  justifications 
for  our  policy  in  Indochina  will  be  lost 
with  the  last  soldier  that  leavds  today, 
the  administration  has  merely  suggested 
that  lawyers  are  working  on  this  problem. 
In  the  meantime,  we  hear  Ambassador 
Sullivan  suggest  that  the  reelection  of  a 
President  carries  with  it  some  I  kind  of 
constitutional  mandate  to  makq  war. 

Never  has  it  even  been  suggested,  or 
speculated,  that  the  defense  of  the  Con- 
stitution may  take  priority  oveii  the  de- 
fense of  the  Lon  Nol  regime.         I 

It  has  been  painful  for  anyone  who 
is  committed  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  see  officials  of  this  ad- 
ministration so  obviously  comi<iitted  to 
pursuing  the  policy  they  have  predeter- 
mined, and  annoyed  at  the  fact  that  they 
will  have  to  go  through  some  legal  gym- 
nastics and  create  some  sort  <rf  consti- 
tutional rationalization  for  that  policy. 

This  Is  not  "defending  the  ConstitU' 
tlon."  This  is  treating  our  Co4stltutlon 
with  disdain. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  most  deeply  grate- 
ful for  the  retxim  of  the  last  .^erican 
soldier  from  Vietnam  today. 

But  I  am  also  most  distress^.  For  If 
our  bombing  now  continues  In  Cjambodia, 


we  will  be  on  our  way  to  make  [the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  the  last 
casualty  of  this  war. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  think  he  woluld  agree 
that  In  the  wake  of  war  and  d<  structlon 
in  Vietnam,  which,  happily  for  Ameri 
cans,  is  ending  today,  even  if  it  is  not 
ending  for  others  today,  we  l^gln  the 


process  of  Introspection  to  try  to  ascer- 
tain what  went  wrong  and  why  It  went 
wrong.  I  think  we  have  to  say  candidly 
that  we  in  the  Congress  share  a  part  of 
the  responsibility  for  unwise  decisions 
and  for  procedural  failures  on  ovu:  part 
which  woiHd  have  led  to  making  contri- 
butions to  better  decisions  and  more 
effective  action. 

I  believe,  if  we  continue  this  process  in 
the  constructive  spirit  in  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  expressed  it  today, 
we  can  find  ways  to  avoid  a  repetition  of 
those  errors  and  again  sliding  Into  some 
of  the  folly  and  tragedy  of  the  past. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  read  the  speeches 
of  both  the  Senator  from  Maryland  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  with  the  deep- 
est interest  and  concern,  and  I  literally 
dashed  over  from  an  urgent  committee 
hearing  to  express  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  my  own  feeling  of  solidarity  and 
deep  Involvement  in  exactly  what  they 
have  said. 

The  American  crisis  is  a  moral  crisis. 
And  It  is  a  constitutional  crisis.  What 
are  the  powers  of  Congress?  What  are 
the  powers  of  the  President?  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  the  confidence  of  Americans  in 
o\ir  society  and  its  moral  Integrity. 

I  deeply  believe  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  modernisms  and  their  tremen- 
dous attractions,  the  eternal  verities  re- 
main, especially  in  the  hearts  of  the 
young,  who  are  the  most  modem. 

I  feel  strongly  that,  as  we  strive  to  im- 
plement these  concepts,  in  company  with 
all  our  colleagues  and  my  colleagues  who 
have  just  spoken.  Senator  Mathias  and 
Senator  Hatfield,  speaking  as  they  have 
to  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  new 
generation  as  well  as  to  those  in  respon- 
sible positions  of  an  older  generation, 
they  are  striking  a  note  of  frankness  and 
integrity  which  needs  to  be  struck,  with- 
out self -consciousness  and  with  deep  con- 
viction. There  is  nothing  sanctimonioxis 
about  it  or  evangelistic.  It  is  what  our 
country  needs  if  it  is  to  be  roused  to 
greatness  in  terms  of  human  achieve- 
ments, and  not  merely  in  terms  of  bricks 
and  mortar,  and  machinery,  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  economic  activity. 

I  am  grateful  to  them  for  the  eloquent 
words  which  they  have  spoken  on  the 
fioor  today. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  deeply  appreciate  his 
contribution  to  the  colloquy  this  morn- 
ing.   

ORDER   OF   BUSINESS— INTRODUC- 
TION OF  BILLS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  5  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

(The  remarks  Senator  Hatfield  made 
on  the  introduction  of  S.  1418  to  com- 
memorate the  100th  birthday  anniversary 
of  former  President  Herbert  Hoover,  are 
printed  in  the  Record  under  Statements 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.) 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Beall)  is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

(The  remarks  Senator  Beall  made 
when  he  introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 86,  providing  for  a  2-year  suspen- 
sion of  Federal  support  of  projects  in- 
volving psychosurgery,  are  printed  in  the 
Record  under  Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


THE  CONTINUING  WAR  ON  CHIIME 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  war  on 
crime — that  is  good. 

There  has  been  some  action  and  there 
has  been  some  progress  and  that  is  good. 
But  let  us  face  it — the  problem  is  not 
under  control  and  it  will  never  be  under 
control  imtil  it  can  be  said  that  every 
citizen  of  this  Nation  Is  protected  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  God  given  right  to  feel 
secure  in  his  home  and  commimity. 

The  law  abiding,  hard  working,  tax 
paying  citizens  of  our  Nation  demand  no 
less  and  are  entitled  to  no  less  than 
adequate  protection  of  life  and  property 
from  the  ravages  of  a  marauding  crimi- 
nal element  in  our  society.  They  demand 
no  less  and  will  accept  no  less  than  full 
enjoyment  of  the  constitutionally  pro- 
tected right  to  live  in  peace  and  tran- 
quility— and  free  to  walk  the  streets  of 
this  Nation  without  fear  or  hindrance. 
The  time  is  ripe  now  for  less  talk  and 
more  action. 

In  this  connection  my  hat  is  off  to 
the  dedicated  and  long  suffering  law  en- 
forcement personnel  who,  at  the  risk  of 
life  and  limb  do  their  dead  level  best  to 
protect  us  from  the  criminal  element 
who  stalk  their  prey  from  the  shadows 
with  savage  and  criminal  intent. 

But  law  enforcement  personnel  do  not 
do  the  job  alone.  They  need  our  help.  We 
have  saddled  on  them  a  near  imbearable 
burden  of  responsibilities.  They,  along 
with  the  vast  majority  of  our  citizens, 
are  fed  up  with  toothless  i>aper  tiger 
penal  statutes  which  do  not  deter.  They 
are  disgusted  with  brainwashed  socio- 
logical judges  who  read  the  Constitution 
as  though  it  were  written  to  protect  con- 
victed criminals  and  not  the  rights  of 
law-abiding  citizens.  They  are  sickened 
by  jells^fish  judges  who  seem  content  to 
sentence  convicted  criminals  vdth  a  slap 
on  the  wrist,  a  tut-tut,  and  a  bored  wave 
of  the  hands. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  time  to  get  tough 
with  the  criminal  element  in  our  society. 
Permissiveness  has  failed.  It  is  time  to 
throw  the  book  at  degenerate  psycho- 
paths whose  crimes  of  violence  against 
persons  are  uninhibited  by  conscience  or 
fear  of  punishment.  Coldblooded  mur- 
derers, demented  assaulters  with  deadly 
weapcms.  the  savage  rapists,  the  heart- 
less kidnapers,  skyjackers,  terrorists, 
and  dopepushers  all  must  be  made  to 
receive  mandatory  sentences  commensu- 
rate with  the  crime  to  remove  them  from 
the  society  which  they  reject. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  the  least  we 
can  do.  But  there  is  more  that  we  can 
do  and  must  do  In  the  area  of  Federal 
-criminal  law  enforcement.  Too,  there 
is  more  that  we  can  do  and  must  do  to 
help  In  the  area  of  local  law  enforcement 
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without  succumbing  to  the  temptation  to 
create  a  Federal  police  force. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  that  some  prog- 
ress in  the  war  on  crime  has  been  made 
Is  encom^ging  evidence  that  we  can 
achieve  even  more  If  we  determine  to 
do  so. 

In  this  connection.  I  wish  to  Join  my 
colleagues  In  noting  the  great  signifi- 
cance of  the  statistics  on  crime  released 
yesterday  by  the  Justice  Department.  As 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama, 
with  a  number  of  relatively  large  urban 
centers.  I  would  like  to  cite  particularly 
the  data  which  indicates  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  reducing  crime 
in  oiu'  major  cities. 

The  preliminary  year-end  statistics 
pointed  out  that  94  major  cities  reported 
actual  decreases  in  serious  crimes,  com- 
pared with  53  cities  In  1971,  22  cities  in 
1970,  and  17  cities  In  1969.  I  am  pleased 
to  know  that  three  of  Alabama's  largest 
cities  are  among  the  94  cities  showing 
decreases  in  crime  In  1972.  Huntsville 
had  a  19.9  percent  decrease;  Mobile.  15.2 
percent;  and  Montgomery,  3.2  percent. 
Each  of  these  decreases  is  above  the  na- 
tional average.  Senators  wUl  be  partic- 
ularly Interested  to  note  that  the  Nation's 
Capital  registered  fewer  crimes  in  almost 
every  category.  This  national  trend  is  no 
small  feat,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  last  measurable  decrease  in 
serious  crime— and  that  Is  2  percent- 
was  recorded  in  1955. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  milestone 
in  the  fight  to  reduce  crime  Is  directly 
attributable  to  the  frequently  unrecog- 
nized and  often  maligned  efforts  of  law 
enforcement  officers  throughout  the  Na- 
tion to  turn  back  the  unprecedented 
wave  of  crime  which  swept  over  us  In  the 
1960s. 

In  comparing  these  figiu-es  to  those  of 
the  1960s,  we  find  that  the  crime  spiral 
peaked  in  1968  when  serious  crime  rose 
17  percent  above  the  previous  year.  In 
1969  and  1970,  crime  decreased  11  per- 
cent, while  in  1971  the  increase  had  been 
cut  back  to  6  percent. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  of 
this  progress  is  directly  attributable  to 
the  sense  of  outrage  which  developed 
among  law  abiding  Americans  who,  if 
they  escaped  the  direct  effects  of  crime 
themselves,  nevertheless  witnessed  the 
riots,  the  mass  violence,  the  wanton  dis- 
regard of  law  and  decency  which  in  the 
1960s  were  becoming  so  prominent  a  fea- 
ture of  American  society. 

Mr.  President,  many  social  theorists 
seem  to  believe  that  the  American  people 
are  simply  sheep— that  the  American 
people  do  not  understand  what  is  hap- 
pemng  in  society  and  what  Government 
should  do  to  improve  it.  On  this  issue  of 
cnme  and  violence,  Mr.  President,  the 
American— the  ordinary  man  in  the 
street— has  shown  that  he  knows  much 
more  about  what  is  really  happening  and 
what  needs  to  be  done  than  those  social 
theorists  sitting  in  their  "think  tanks" 
and  their  cloistered  college  communities. 

I  have  agreed  with  most  of  the  goals 
of  this  administration,  and  I  have  given 
my  full  support  to  its  war  on  crime.  If 
even  there  has  been  Government  action 
which  is  truly  responsive  to  the  needs 
and  desires  of  the  people,  the  war  on 


crime  is  it.  But  the  war  Is  far  from  over. 
These  figures  show,  if  anything,  that  the 
fight  must  go  on.  We  know  we  are  win- 
ning, and  it  is  no  time  for  retreat.  I  com- 
mend President  Nixon  and  his  adminis- 
tration for  their  dedication  to  full  sup- 
port of  law  enforcement.  Let  us  act 
promptly  and  favorably  on  the  Presi- 
dent's most  recent  proposals  In  the  con- 
tinuing war  against  crime. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
and  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
time  be  charged  to  the  time  remaining 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  and  up  to  5  min- 
utes of  the  time  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Byrd)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CHILES,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

(The  remarks  Senator  Chiles  made  on 
the  introduction  of  S.  1414,  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Control  Act  of  1973,  are 
printed  In  the  Record  imder  Statements 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.) 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  CJeorgla 
(Mr.  NtTNN)  Is  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 


PROPOSED  ANTIcmiME 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  today 
to  applaud  the  package  of  antlcrime 
legislation  proposed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  by  Senators  Mc- 
Clellan,  Hruska,  Ervin,  and  others  in 
our  distinguished  body. 

I  am  indeed  encouraged  by  the  crime 
statistics  released  by  Attorney  General 
Kleindienst  yesterday.  Being  from 
Georgia,  I  am  particularly  encouraged 
since  three  Georgia  cities — Columbus, 
Macon,  and  Savannah — were  among 
those  reporting  decreases  in  major 
crimes.  I  only  wish  that  the  statistics  for 
all  our  cities  in  CJeorgla,  and  throughout 
the  Nation,  were  as  impressive. 

Unfortunately,  however,  according  to 
information  I  have  Just  received  from 
local  Atlanta  sources,  Atlanta  is  experi- 
encing an  upsurge  in  major  crimes  as 
shown  by  a  comparison  between  the  first 
2  months  of  1972  and  the  first  2  months 
of  1973. 

I  would  like  to  mention  here  that  I 


am  very  hopeful  that  those  statistics  do 
not  Indicate  a  trend  for  the  entire  year 
1973,  but  here  they  are: 

Homicides,  which  experienced  an  11- 
percent  Increase  in  1972,  are  up  43  per- 
cent for  the  first  2  months  of  1973.  Rob- 
beries increased  39  percent  In  1972  over 

1971,  and  increased  a  staggering  102  per- 
cent for  the  first  2  months  of  1973. 

Rapes,  which  decreased  4  percent  In 

1972.  have  Increased  16  percent  for  the 
same  2-month  period. 

Assaults  are  up  17  percent,  burglaries 
are  up  7  percent,  and  grand  larcenies  are 
up  20  percent  in  the  city  of  Atlanta. 

At  its  inception  our  legal  system  rec- 
ognized the  doctrine  that  a  man's  home 
was  his  castle.  Throughout  our  history 
the  doctrine  has  been  considered  more 
a  philosophical  concept  than  a  literal 
reality.  Unfortunately,  the  proliferation 
of  crime  has  caused  us  to  turn  this  his- 
torical concept  into  practical  necessity. 
The  citizens  of  this  Nation  have  been 
compelled  to  turn  their  apartments  and 
homes  into  castles — surrounded  by 
moats  of  electric  burglar  alarms,  walls 
of  steel  bars,  and  by  bolt-locked  doors. 
No  longer  do  we  feel  free  to  take  an  eve- 
ning's walk  through  streets  and  parks 
our  doUars  have  purchased. 

Statistics  also  Indicate  that  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  crime  Is  being  com- 
mitted by  drug  addicts  who  commit 
these  acts  to  raise  money  to  feed  their 
Insatiable  appetite  for  more  drugs.  In  a 
recent  study  of  six  major  cities  con- 
ducted by  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs,  almost  70  percent  of 
those  persons  arrested  for  burglary 
showed  evidence  of  being  addicted  to 
drugs.  Well  over  50  percent  of  those 
arrested  for  robbery  were  addicted  to 
drugs.  In  the  major  crime  category,  in- 
cluding burglary  and  robbery,  over  40 
percent  of  those  persons  arrested  were 
addicted  to  drugs. 

In  Atlanta,  Ga.,  25  to  35  percent  of  the 
major  crimes  are  committed  by  such 
addicts. 

I  think  this  should  give  us  cause  for 
reflection. 

DRUG  ADDICTS  hUD  PUSHERS 

The  President  has  recommended  In- 
creased funding  for  the  apprehension,  re- 
habilitation, and  treatment  of  drug  aci- 
dicts.  He  is  also  advocating  increased 
mandatory  sentences  for  drug  pushers. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  these  propos- 
als. 

Until  we  can  bring  the  problem  of 
drug  addiction  imder  control,  our  citi- 
zens will  never  regain  the  use  of  their 
streets  and  parks.  While  progress  appears 
to  have  been  made  in  the  apprehension 
of  drug  traffickers  and  in  the  seizure  of 
illegal  drugs,  we  are  not  operating  at 
maximum  capacity  in  getting  people  off 
drugs.  Not  only  must  we  interdict  the 
drug  supply  routes  but  we  must  also  pro- 
vide solutions  to  decrease  the  demand  for 
drugs. 

In  the  drug  field,  we  have  massive 
problems  of  supply  and  demand,  and  we 
must  attack  both.  Drug  addiction  is  a 
multiple-faceted  problem,  not  exclusively 
within  the  realm  of  the  criminal  process. 
It  is  also  a  medical  problem.  In  addition 
to  the  President's  proposals,  we  need  to 
seriously  consider  the  adoption  of  a  sys- 
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tern  of  involuntary  medical  treatm^t 
narcotic  addicts  before  they  are 
to  resort  to  the  commission  of 
prior  to  their  apprehension  whije 
gaged  in  criminal  activity.  This 
would  be  in  addition  to  the  Narcotic 
diet  Rehabilitation  Act  which 
various  reasons,  not  been  fully 
mented.  We  have  an  estimated  J 
addicts  in  this  country.  We  must 
diet  the  addicts'  path  from  addiction 
criminal  acts.  I  can  think  of  no 
who  would  rather  have  his  son  or 
ter  languish  in  prison  than  receive 
leal  assistance  for  his  or  her  aflfction 
The  President  says  we  have  the 
and  resources  available  for  suet 
poses.  I  say,  let  us  use  them. 

CAPITAL    PUNISHMENT 

The  President  has  also  recomiiiended 
the  reintroduction  of  capital  punis  iment 
for  certain  classes  of  crimes.  He  fee 
the  possible  imposition  of  the  deat^ 
alty  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  crime.  I 
complete  agreement  with  this  philosophy 
While  many  people  both  within  and 
out  Congress  conscientiously  belie\|e 
the  death  penalty  does  not  deter 
common  sense  dictates  otherwise, 
have  said  that  rehabilitation 
the  severity  of  the  punishment 
certainty.  Although  I  agree 
philosophy,  I  would  add  an  additional 
factor — not  only  must  pimishm<  nt  be 
certain  but  it  must  also  be  commensurate 
with  the  background  of  the  criminpl 
the  seriousness  of  the  crime.  No 
bank  robber  will  ever  be  deterred 
knowledge  that  if  apprehended 
certainly  receive  an  immediate 
of  only  6  months  imprisonment, 
make  punisiiment  certain;  we  mu^ 
fit  the  crime  and  the  criminal; 
must  insure  its  swift  application. 

Since  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
outlawing  the  death  penalty  the 
cide  rate  in  Atlanta  has  jumped 
cent.    In    the    recent    Prince 
County  vending  machine  robbe#y 
perpetrators  bragged  that  they  could 
their  hostages  since  they  no  longei 
the   possibility  of   capital   punls^unent 
While  these  illustrations  are  by  no 
conclusive  evidence,  they  are  illus 
of  the  callous  disregard  for  humkn 
exhibited  by  today's  criminal.  The 
lem  in  trving  to  statistically  analj  ze 
deterrent  effect  of  the  death  penalty 
that  we  do  not  know  whom  to 
cannot  determine  which  people 
many  people  did  not  commit  mur<Jer 
cause  they  feared  the  possibility 
ceivlng  capital  punishment. 

TH«    PROPOSED    CRIMINAL    CODE    REVISION 

I  am  also  pleased  that  leglslatlbn  has 
been  Introduced  to  comprehensiv  ;ly  re- 
vise and  simplify  the  Federal  Criminal 
Code  for  the  first  time  since  its  Inc  eption 
almost  200  years  ago.  Senator  M:Clel- 
LAN,  the  sponsor  of  S.  1.  and  Senators 
HR0SKA  and  McCtELLAN,  the  s^^on  ^ors  of 
S.  1400  are  both  due  our  apprec  ation; 
and  our  strongest  attention  needj  to  be 
devoted  to  this,  one  of  the  most  ;rucial 
matters  facing  the  93d  Congress.  We 
have  seen  too  many  criminals  set  free, 
their  convictions  set  aside  on  legsi  loop- 
holes and  technicalities  which  havd  noth- 
ing to  do  with  their  guilt  or  innocence. 
S.  1400  contains  a  codification  of  i  valid 
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insanity  defense  based  on  the  long-rec- 
ognized McNaughton  rule — the  right- 
wrong  test.  Heretofore  the  defense  of  In- 
sanity has  varied  on  a  case-by-case  ba- 
sis, with  different  Federal  jurisdictions 
adopting  differing  rules  for  criminal  re- 
sponsibility. To  say  that  a  person  suffer- 
ing from  some  mental  impairment  could 
be  guilty  of  a  Federal  crime  in  one  Fed- 
eral circuit,  and  not  guilty  in  another 
circuit,  only  breeds  contempt  for  such  a 
legal  system.  Such  situations  demand 
correction  if  the  system  is  to  be  viable 
and  survive. 

CONCLXTSION 

In  conclusion,  I  must  reiterate  that 
we  owe  our  fellow  citizens  and  constitu- 
ents the  best  legal  system  the  mind  of 
man  can  promulgate.  They  deserve  and 
expect  no  less.  We  must  insure  that  their 
rights  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  free  from  the  fear  of  criminal 
attack  are  not  merely  catchwords  and 
meaningless  slogans  without  substance. 
Our  congressional  leadership  and  the 
President  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
actions  in  the  war  against  crime.  We 
must  return  the  streets,  parks  and  homes 
to  those  who  toil  and  sweat  have  built 
them.  We  must  sweep  crime  from  our 
streets  and  neighborhoods,  from  our 
cities,  suburbs  and  rural  areas.  We  in  the 
Congress  must  marshal  our  support  and 
assistance  to  assure  the  passage  of  mean- 
ingful legislation  in  the  area  of  criminal 
law.  I  submit  that  we  have  no  higher 
priority. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McIntyre.  Under  the  previous  order 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin) is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  against  the  time  allotted  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  of  the  time 
remaining  to  me  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 


DECREASE  IN  SERIOUS  CRIME  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
announced  yesterday  that,  for  the  first 
time  since  1955,  serious  crime  in  the 
United  States  had  decreased.  The  na- 
tionwide statistics  gathered  by  the  P^I 
show  that  the  crime  rate  declined  by  3 
percent  in  1972.  For  each  of  the  16  years 
prior  to  1972,  however,  serious  crime  had 
shown  an  increase.  Therefore,  the  new 
statistics  are  heartening  and  show  a  wel- 
comed improvement  in  our  law  enforce- 
ment efforts. 


Seven  serious  crime  classifications  are 
used  to  establish  an  index  to  measure 
the  trend  and  distribution  of  crime  in 
the  United  States.  These  crimes  are 
murder,  forcible  rape,  robbery,  aggra- 
vated assault,  burglary,  larceny  of  $50 
and  over  in  value,  and  auto  theft.  From 
1960  to  1968,  serious  crime  had  increased 
122  percent. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  one  major  pub- 
lic opinion  poll  in  1968  considered  law- 
lessness to  be  the  top  domestic  problem 
facing  the  Nation.  Another  poll  showed 
that  four  out  of  five  Americans  believed 
that  'law  and  order  has  broken  down  in 
this  country."  There  was  a  very  real  fear 
by  thoughtful  citizens  everywhere  that 
crime  and  violence  were  becoming  a 
threat  to  the  stability  of  our  society. 
Some  persons  believed  that  it  was  a 
direct  threat  to  our  continued  existence 
as  a  law-abiding  Nation  possessed  of 
domestic  tranquillity. 

It  was  obvious  that  a  growing  sense  of 
permissiveness  In  America  as  well  inten- 
tioned  as  it  was  poorly  reasoned,  existed 
in  great  degree  over  a  prolonged  period 
of  time.  It  did  not  just  happen  that 
within  a  few  years  time  America  expe- 
rienced that  crime  wave  that  threatened 
to  become  uncontrollable.  However, 
many  people  were  reluctant  to  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  control  crime. 

This  Increase  In  crime  accelerated 
each  year  after  1960  until  it  reached  the 
high  annual  rate  of  increase  of  17  per- 
cent In  1968. 

Then  came  2  declining  years — 1969 
and  1970 — in  each  of  which  there  was  a 
lesser  increase  of  only  11  percent.  In  1971, 
the  rate  of  Increase  dropped  to  6  percent. 

During  1972,  when  the  3-percent  actual 
decrease  was  registered,  94  major  cities 
reported  actual  decreases  in  serious 
crimes.  This  compared  with  53  such  cities 
in  1971,  22  cities  in  1970,  and  17  cities  in 
1969. 

Now  there  are  some  who  question  the 
credibility  of  the  FBI  statistics  gathered 
under  the  uniform  crime  reporting  pro- 
gram. However,  these  same  individuals 
were  quick  to  embrace  the  gloomier  side 
of  statistics  in  years  past.  Hopefully,  they 
will  recognize  the  tremendous  signifi- 
cance of  these  most  recent  trends. 

The  UCR  program  has  statistical 
validity  and  the  most  recent  data  avail- 
able signals  the  reversal  of  the  crime 
growth  pattern. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  still  too  much 
crime  in  our  Nation — to  a  point  of  unac- 
ceptabillty.  The  present  efforts  and  reso- 
lution in  the  field  of  law  enforcement, 
however,  must  not  only  continue,  but 
must  be  increased,  improved  upon,  and 
intensified. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  tone  and 
the  pitch  of  a  countrywide  drive  against 
lawlessness  has  been  geared  up  to  a  point 
of  tremendous  progress,  with  even 
greater  promise  ahead. 

The  wave  of  lawlessness  and  permis- 
siveness which  waxed  and  peaked  in  the 
cities  did  not  just  fade  and  start  to  go 
away  by  itself. 

Active,  deliberate,  and  massive  forces 
were  set  in  motion  to  counteract  and  to 
blunt  it.  and  to  finally  turn  it  back. 

Engaged  in  this  massive  effort  are 
three  principal  forces :  The  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  in  States  and  localities 
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which  bear  the  chief  responsibility  for 
law  enforcement  and  which  are  "on  the 
firing  line";  second,  public  understand- 
ing and  support  of  the  problem,  of  the 
entire  situation,  and  of  active  concen- 
tration on  their  part:  and  third,  the  fact 
that  the  tone  was  set  at  the  top  in  our 
Nation's  councils  and  in  our  Presidential 
leadership. 

Mr.  President,  law  enforcement  in 
America  is  the  chief  responsibility  of 
State  and  local  governments. 

It  follows  that  the  progress  made  in 
these  more  recent  years  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  dedicated,  vigorous,  and  tenacious 
foUowup  of  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment authorities. 

To  them  the  report  of  a  3 -percent  de- 
crease nationwide  will  mean  much  by 
way  of  encouragement,  by  way  of  realiza- 
tion that  their  work  is  not  in  vain,  that 
in  striving  as  they  have,  new  and  even 
higher  effectiveness  is  not  impossible. 

The  force  of  public  understanding  and 
support  is  a  tremendous  one.  The  realiza- 
tion of  the  danger  point  which  had  been 
reached  only  5  short  years  ago,  did  much 
to  impart  a  tremendous  momentum  from 
this  source.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  con- 
tinue, now  that  such  tangible  results  are 
reported. 

In  the  third  place,  our  Nation's  Capital 
has  experienced  a  firm  grip  and  strong 
view  of  what  was  needed  on  its  part. 

A  program  of  legislation  and  funding 
has  been  attained  that  is  working.  While 
much  remains  to  be  done,  a  great  deal 
has  already  been  accomplished.  Imagina- 
tive legislation  such  as  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act,  the  Organized  Crime 
Control  Act,  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
Act  creating  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  and  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Criminal  Act  has  assisted  signifi- 
cantly to  this  effect. 

Also  central  to  the  national  effort  has 
been  the  leadership  of  President  Nixon, 
who  has  evidenced  a  direct,  driving,  and 
meaningful  personal  interest  and  knowl- 
edgeability  in  the  area  of  crime  control. 
He  has  acted  strongly.  He  has  acted  with 
vision  and  with  sureness. 

Because  of  all  these  factors,  the  wave 
of  serious  crime  is  being  brought  under 
control.  Its  trend  has  been  reversed.  We 
have  turned  the  comer. 

We  are  on  the  right  road.  The  pat- 
tern has  been  set;  the  broad  policies,  and 
the  specifics  are  working. 

It  is  becoming  widely  established  that 
the  best  way  to  attack  crime  is  the  same 
way  crime  attacks  our  people — without 
pity.  National  efforts  are  now  based  on 
this  philosophy,  and  it  Is  working. 

Additional  measures  are  in  the  making 
and  pending  in  Congress,  including: 

Revision  of  the  Federal  Criminal  Code; 

Restoration  of  the  death  penalty; 

The  Heroin  and  Morphine  TrafiQcking 
Act; 

A  Special  Revenue  Sharing  Act  in  the 
area  of  law  enforcement;  and 

A  proposal  to  reorganize  all  narcotics 
and  dangerous  drugs  enforcement  agen- 
cies. 

Every  law-abiding  American  welcomes 
this  achievement  in  crime  reduction  as 
announced  yesterday. 

But  we  must  not  rest  at  this  point. 
We  must  continue  to  develop  anticrlme 


programs  and  support  the  dedicated  men 
and  women  who  carry  them  out. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  news  re- 
lease on  this  subject,  dated  March  28. 
1973.  including  a  table  of  statistics  show- 
ing cities  having  a  decrease  in  their  crime 
index  during  the  calendar  year  1972, 
as  compared  with  1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
and  attached  table  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  28,  1973. 

NEWS    release 

Serious  crime  In  the  United  States  declined 
3  percent  In  1972.  the  first  actual  decrease 
In  crime  In  17  years.  Attorney  Cleneral  Rich- 
ard G.  Kleindienst  announced  today. 

The  downturn  In  the  volume  of  crime  was 
disclosed  in  preliminary  year-end  statistics 
tabulated  by  the  FBI  and  released  today. 

"This  Is  a  day  that  we  have  been  looking 
forward  to  for  many  years,"  the  Attorney 
General  said.  "It  Is  an  Important  milestone 
in  the  flght  to  reduce  crime  and  Is  directly 
attributable  to  the  strong  efforts  of  law  en- 
forcement officers  throughout  the  nation  to 
turn  back  the  wave  of  crime  that  rolled  up- 
ward in  the  1960's." 

Dxirlng  1972.  94  major  cities  reported  ac- 
tual decreases  in  serious  crime.  Mr.  Klein- 
dienst said,  compared  with  53  cities  in  1971. 
22  cities  in  1970,  and  17  cities  In  1969. 

Nationally,  serious  crime  declined  8  per- 
cent in  the  final  quarter  of  the  year,  after 
registering  a  1  percent  increase  through  the 
first  nine  months  of  1972. 

The  last  measurable  decrease  in  serious 
crime — 2  percent — was  recorded  in  1955.  ac- 
cording to  FBI  crime  records. 

The  crime  spiral  peaked  in  1968  when  se- 
rious crime  rose  17  percent  above  the  pre- 
vious year.  In  1969  and  1970,  serious  crime 
Increased  11  percent,  while  in  1971,  the  in- 
crease was  6  percent. 

"We  enter  this  new  period  with  an  acute 
awareness  that  crime  is  still  unacceptably 
high,"  Mr.  Kleindienst  said.  "We  pledge  to 
renew  our  determination  and  efforts  to  make 
our  communities  safer  places  in  which  to 
live." 

The  preliminary  figures  are  contained  in 
the  FBI's  Uniform  Crime  Reports,  a  collec- 
tion of  nationwide  police  statistics  supplied 
voluntarily  by  local,  county,  and  state  law 
enforcement  agencies.  The  figures  were  re- 
leased today  by  FBI  Acting  Director  L.  Pa- 
trick Gray,  HI. 

Violent  crime  Increased  by  1  percent  In 
1972.  compared  with  a  9  percent  increase 
the  year  before.  Bobberies,  however,  which 
make  up  the  largest  number  of  crimes  in  the 
violent  category,  showed  a  4  percent  decrease 
In  1972.  Murder  was  up  4  percent  in  1972, 
aggravated  assault  increased  6  percent,  and 
forcible  rape  increased  11  percent  over  the 
previous  year. 

Property  crime  decreased  3  percent,  com- 
pared with  a  6  percent  increase  in  1971.  Auto 
theft  declined  7  percent,  larceny  $50  and  over 
dropped  3  percent,  and  burglary  was  down  2 
{jercent. 

Cities  over  100,000  population  reported  an 
average  decrease  of  7  percent  In  the  volume 
of  Crime  Index  Offenses.  Crime  In  suburban 
areas  Increased  2  percent,  compared  to  an  11 
percent  Increase  in  1971,  while  crime  In  rural 
areas  went  up  4  percent  compared  to  a  6  per- 
cent rise  in  the  previous  reporting  period. 

Serious  crime  in  Washington,  D.C.,  con- 
tinued to  decline.  The  1972  decrease  was  26.9 
percent,  compared  with  the  1971  decrease  of 
13  percent. 

The  nation's  capital  registered  fewer  crimes 
In  every  category,  except  for  a  16  percent 
Increase  In  rape.  Auto  theft  decreased  33  per- 
cent, burglary  decreased  32  percent,  robbery 


decreased  31  percent.  Itu-ceny  $50  and  over 
decreased  18  percent,  murder  decreased  11 
percent,  and  aggravated  assault  decreased  2 
percent. 

A  copy  of  the  preliminary  crime  figures  for 
1972  is  attached.  Final  crime  figures  and 
crime  rates  per  unit  of  population  will  be 
available  in  the  detailed  Uniform  Crime  Re- 
ports scheduled  for  release  this  summer. 

Also  attached  is  a  list  of  the  94  major  cities 
reporting  crime  decreases. 

CrriEs  With  Decbease  in  Crime  Index. 
Janttart-December.  1972  vs.   1971 

Index  percent 
Agency:  decrease 

Akron.  Ohio 9.5 

Albany,  N.Y 23.8 

Alexandria,   Va 2. 1 

Allentown,  Pa 15.4 

Arlington.   Va _ .__     16.4 

Austin,  Tex 3.7 

Baltimore,  Md 6.5 

Beaumont,  Tex 1.6 

Berkeley,   Calif 2.7 

Boston.  Mass 8,8 

Bridgeport.  Conn 14.6 

Buffalo,  N.Y 6.7 

Cambridge,  Mass 7.7 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 3.8 

Charlotte.  N.C 11.8 

Chicago.  lU 4.1 

Cincinnati.    Ohio 6.0 

Cleveland,  Ohio 11.3 

Columbia,  S.C 16.6 

Columbus,  Ga 3.0 

Columbus,  Ohio 9.6 

Corpus  Christl.  Tex .  8 

Dallas,  Tex 2.6 

Dearborn,    Mich 8.8 

Des  Moines.  Iowa 9. 1 

Detroit.  Mich 16.  8 

Duluth.  Minn 6.8 

Elizabeth,  N.J. 4.2 

El  Paso,  Tex 16.5 

Erie,  Pa .1 

Evansville,  Ind 13.4 

Fan  River,  Mass 14.2 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Pla 4. 2 

Fort  Worth.  Tex 6.6 

Gary.  Ind 3.7 

Glendale,  Calif 6.8 

Hammond,  Ind 2.3 

Hampton,  Va 6.9 

Hartford,  Conn 19.8 

Hlaleah.  Fla 8.2 

Hollywood.   Fla 7.6 

Honolulu,    Hawaii 16.8 

HuntsvUle.  Ala 19.9 

Indianapolis,    Ind 16.0 

Jackonville,    Fla 4.9 

Jersey  City,  N.J . 8.3 

Kansas  City,   Mo 13.2 

Lansing,     Mich 6.3 

Lexington,    Ky 6.6 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 3.8 

Louisville.    Ky 11.3 

Lubbock,    Tex 11.0 

Macon,   Ga 3.1 

Miami,     Fla 9.9 

Milwaukee,    Wis 3.9 

MobUe,    Ala. 16.2 

Montgomery,  Ala 3.2 

Nashville,    Tenn 18.0 

Newark.     N.J— 10.2 

New  Bedford.  Mass 20.3 

New  Haven.  Conn 9.7 

New  Orleans,  La 15.2 

New  York,  N.Y- 18.0 

Norfolk,    Va-.- 18.1 

Oakland,    Calif 3.4 

Orlando,    Fla 10.7 

Parma.    Ohio 9.7 

Pasadena,    Calif 1.6 

PhUadelphia,    Pa 4.6 

Pittsburgh,    Pa 11.0 

Portsmouth,   Va 2.0 

Providence.    R.I 13.6 

Raleigh.    N.C. 6.0 

Richmond,    Va 11.8 
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Rochester,  N.T 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.. 

Savannah,  Qa 

Scranton,  Pa 

Seattle,    Wash 

Shreveport,    La 

Spokane,  Wash 

Stamford.   Conn 

Syracuse,   N.T 

Topeka,   Kans 

Torrance,  CalU 

Trenton,  N.J 

Warren,    Mich 

Washington,   D.C 

Waterbury,  Conn 

Wichita.  Kans 

Yonkers,  N.Y 

Youngstown,  Ohio 


Mr.   GRIFFIN.   I   thank 
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26.9 

7.7 

.7 
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the 


distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebrdska.  I  com- 
mend him  for  a  very  imi^ortant  and 
thoughtful  statement.  It  Is  oie  which  will 
be  welcomed,  I  know,  by  people  all  over 
the  country  as  they  realize  t  hat  the  war 
against  crime  is  meeting  wit  h  some  suc- 
cess. 

Time  and  time  again  in  the  past  we 
have  seen  in  the  newspapers  that  there 
had  been  a  drop  in  the  rat(  of  increase 
in  crimes.  While  this  was  always  en- 
couraging, it  was  also  disturbing  that 
the  number  of  crimes  was  still  on  the 
increase. 

Now,  as  I  understand  it,  ve  are  talk- 
ing about  an  actual  decline  in  crime  in 
these  major  cities.  I  certainly  share  the 
views  so  eloquently  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  that]  first  among 
those  who  deserve  the  credit  are  the  law 
enforcement  and  other  puilic  ofBcials 
at  the  local  level  because,  as  le  said,  they 
are  on  the  firing  lines.  They  are  the  ones 
who  have  to  deal  with  the  problem  on 
a  day-to-day  basis. 

I  had  to  leave  the  Chambei  ■  briefly  dur- 
ing the  presentation  made  b^  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebi^aska,  and  I 


Nation's   Capital 
achievement. 


in  his  state- 
know  there 


wonder  if  he  made  referenced  i 
ment  to  particular  cities.  I 
are  very  encouraging  statistics  about 
some  of  the  larger  cities.  Wh  ile  I  imagine 
he  will  put  the  whole  list  ir  the  record, 
I  think  it  would  be  well  to  f<  cus  on  some 
of  the  larger  cities  and  whut  they  have 
been  able  to  achieve. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  If  the  Sena  or  will  yield, 
Mr.  President,  94  cities  e>  perienced  a 
substantial  actual  decrease  n  the  crime 
rate  in  1972.  The  entire  ta  )ulation  has 
been  placed  in  the  Record,  ai  id  it  is  a  very 
gratifying  one  indeed. 

I  might  say  that  in  the  Se;  lator's  State 
of  Michigan  there  were  a;  least  four 
metropolitan  areas  in  whicli  a  decrease 
occurred.  Detroit  was  one  of  them.  Dear- 
born was  another,  Lansing  m  as  the  third, 
and  Warren  the  fourth. 

In  the  city  of  Washington,  D.C,  Mr. 
President,  the  rate  of  decrease  was  26 
percent  In  1  year. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  think  that  is  partic- 
ularly encouraging,  since  w;  know  that 
Washington.  D.C.  for  too  Ic  ng  has  been 
referred  to  by  many  people  as  the  crime 
capital  of  the  Nation  because  the  crime 
here  was  so  extensive.  A  26  -percent  de- 
cline In  the  rate  of  actual  orime  in  the 


is   indeec     a   notable 


Mr.  President,  I  was  remarking  about 
the  record  made  by  some  of  the  cities 
aroimd  the  country,  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  did  not 
have  the  statistics  immediately  available. 
Now  he  does,  and  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  indicate 
some  of  the  percentages  in  major  cities 
around  the  country.  I  would  also  be  In- 
terested specifically  in  those  for  some  of 
the  cities  In  Michigan. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  fact 
is  that  in  Michigan  there  are  four  cities 
in  which  there  has  been  an  actual  and 
absolute  decrease  in  the  rate  of  crime  in 
1972:  Dearborn,  experienced  an  8.8  per- 
cent decrease;  Detroit,  15.8  percent; 
Lansing,  6.3  percent;  and  Warren,  2.8 
percent — these  were  all  net  decreases  In 
the  rate. 

I  might  say  that  in  the  Greater  Metro- 
politan Washington  area,  for  example, 
we  have  not  only  Washington,  D.C,  with 
26.9  percent,  but  also  Alexandria  with  2.1 
percent;  Arlington  with  15.4  percent; 
Baltimore,  with  6.5  percent.  AdditionaUy, 
Hampton,  Va. — a  little  further  south,  6.9 
percent;  and  Norfolk,  Va.,  18  percent.  All 
those  are  net  decreases.  A  total  of  94 
cities  nationwide  have  participated  in 
this  very  fine  record  of  increasing  the 
proficiency  of  their  law  enforcement 
agencies.    

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  for  those 
references  and  his  observations. 

As  he  pointed  out  earlier,  this  record 
for  1972  marks  the  first  time  in  17  years 
that  there  has  been  an  actual  decrease  in 
the  crime  rate  in  the  United  States.  In 
every  other  year  in  the  last  17  years 
there  has  been  an  increase.  In  fact,  in 
1968  serious  crime  in  the  United  States 
increased  17  percent  above  the  previous 
year. 

The  statistics  show  that  across  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  there  was  a  decrease 
by  3  percent — with  the  significant  de- 
creases, percentagewise,  in  some  of  the 
major  cities.  This  indicates  that  we  must 
be  doing  something  right  and  that  we 
ought  to  stay  on  course. 

It  suggests,  of  course,  that  bills  which 
will  be  considered  later  in  the  day  on 
the  Senate  fioor  will  be  important  in 
terms  of  fighting  crime.  Furthermore, 
President  Nixon  just  recently  proposed 
additional  legislation  dealing  with  drug 
trafiacking  and  other  serious  crimes.  I 
think  his  proposals  should  have  the  early 
consideration  of  the  Congress. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  5610)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act, 
1926,  to  authorize  additional  appropria- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bUl  (H.R.  5610)  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act,  1926,  to 
authorize  additional  appropriations,  and 


for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  Ita 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
without  prejudice  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
recognized  at  this  time  to  use  a  portion 
of  the  time  allotted  to  me  under  the 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  SAM  ERVIN:  A  FIGHTER 
FOR  FIRST  AMENDMENT  PRINCI- 
PLES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
those  of  us  who  serve  in  the  Senate  with 
Senator  Sam  Ervin,  of  North  Carolina, 
know  very  well  of  his  determined  com- 
mitment to  the  principles  of  the  first 
amendment.  Time  and  time  again,  my 
distinguished  friend  from  North  Ctiro- 
lina  has  reminded  us  that  these  great 
principles — freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  the  press,  freedom  of  religion,  free- 
dom to  petition  the  goverrmient  for  re- 
dress of  grievances — must  be  zealously 
guarded. 

In  recent  years,  Senator  Ervin  has 
spoken  out  with  particular  concern  about 
the  state  of  freedom  of  the  press  in  Amer- 
ica. He  has  pointed  to  the  historical  fact 
that  a  vigorous,  free  press  is  an  essential 
ingredient  of  any  free  society.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights,  he  has  conducted 
two  series  of  hearings  over  the  past  2 
years  which  have  instructed  us  all  as  to 
current  problems  facing  the  press  in 
America.  He  is  now  sponsoring  legisla- 
tion to  protect  newsmen  from  unwar- 
ranted goverrmient  subpenas. 

I  am  delighted  that  Senator  Ervin  Is 
now  receiving  recognition  outside  the 
corridors  of  the  Congress  for  his  out- 
standing leadership  with  respect  to  this 
subject.  At  this  time,  I  want  to  call  to 
the  Senate's  attention  several  awards 
and  honors  which  have  been  presented  to 
Senator  Ervin  in  this  connection. 

The  National  Newspaper  Association 
presented  Senator  Ervin  its  Award  of 
Merit  for  1972  "in  recognition  of  his 
efforts  to  articulate  the  true  meaning  and 
significance  of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  es- 
pecially first  amendment  rights,  for  the 
American  people." 

On  June  28,  1972,  Senator  Ervin  was 
awarded  a  Special  Citation  of  the  Na- 
tional Press  Photographers  Association 
"in  recognition  of  his  concern  that  the 
right  of  a  free  press  in  this  Nation  shall 
not  be  eroded  away,  and  in  appreciation 
of  his  role  in  seeking  to  assure  that  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  newsgatherlng 
shall  be  accorded  to  the  photojournalist." 

Our  colleague  from  North  Carolina 
was  presented  on  December  1,  1972,  with 
The  Paul  W.  White  Award  of  The  Radio 
Television  News  Directors  Association 
"for  the  outstanding  contribution  to 
broadcast  jom-nalism." 

As  "the  public  official  who  has  made  an 
outstanding  contribution  for  the  defense 
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and  preservation  of  the  freedom  of  the 
news  media,"  Senator  Ervin  was  award- 
ed the  Thomas  Jefferson  Award  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1973,  by  Texas  Tech  University, 
the  Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association 
and  the  Texas  Association  of  Broadcast- 
ers. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  just  this  week, 
the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
recognized  Senator  Ervin  "for  his  te- 
nacious devotion  to  the  objectives  of  our 
American  Society  established  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States"  in  a 
special  citation. 

I  congratulate  Senator  Ervin  on  these 
impressive  and  well-deserved  awards. 
Even  more,  however,  I  commend  him  for 
his  unyielding  insistence  that  freedom 
of  the  press  be  preserved  in  our  great 
country.  He  has  reminded  us  that  no 
people  can  be  truly  free  without  the  free- 
dom to  know  about  the  world  in  which 
they  live  and  about  those  things  which 
affect  their  lives.  His  leadership  should 
be  an  inspiration  to  all  Americans  who 
love  freedom  and  cherish  liberty. 


THE  NEED  FOR  UTILIZATION  OF 
OUR  COAL  RESOURCES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
at  one  time,  the  fuel  providing  the  most 
energy  in  the  United  States  was  coal.  In 
recent  years  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
have  displaced  coal  in  many  of  its  uses. 
Now,  it  appears,  coal  is  in  position  to 
make  a  comeback.  Production  from  our 
domestic  resources  of  petroleum  and  nat- 
ural gas  has  not  kept  up  with  demand, 
and  fuel  shortages  have  hit  many  parts 
of  the  Nation.  Our  recoverable  coal  re- 
serves are  enormous,  however,  and  could 
suflQce  for  many  decades  to  come. 

There  are  two  problems  with  this.  One 
is  that  the  environmental  degradation 
caused  by  certain  methods  of  coal  extrac- 
tion has  been  excessive.  The  solution  to 
this  problem  is  more  careful  attention  to 
environmental  factors  when  mining  coal 
and  the  inclusion  in  the  cost  of  coal  of 
the  expense  of  preserving  mined  areas. 

The  other  problem  is  the  conversion 
of  coal  into  the  liquid  and  gaseous  hydro- 
carbon forms  that  our  transportation 
system  and  appliances  are  designed  for, 
and  extracting  the  sulfur  and  other 
harmful  constituents  of  the  coal  simul- 
taneously. You  cannot  put  coal  into  a  gas 
stove  or  an  automobile,  but  you  can  make 
synthetic  natural  gas  or  gasoline  from 
it. 

The  gasification  of  coal  is  not  science 
fiction.  Indeed,  coal  gas  was  used  for  a 
century  in  cities  all  over  the  country  be- 
fore large  deposits  of  natural  gas  were 
available.  At  least  seven  different  meth- 
ods of  converting  coal  into  pipeline- 
quality  gas  have  been  tested  in  the  labo- 
ratory. Gas  from  commercial  application 
of  the  most  efficient  of  these  processes 
could  be  available  for  as  little  as  70  cents 
per  thousand  cubic  feet,  including  the 
costs  of  capital,  operating  expenses,  and 
a  9-percent  annual  rate  of  return  to  the 
manufacturer.  This  price  is  in  the  range 
of^prices  for  pipeline  gas  from  natural 
gas  wells  in  some  areas. 

It  is  far  less  than  the  price  of  imported 
natural  gas,  which  comes  in  liquid  form 
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from  overseas  at  prices  no  lower  than 
$1  per  thousand  cubic  feet,  and  poses 
problems  of  national  economic  security 
and  balance-of -payment  deficits. 

It  is  also  less  than  the  price  of  sub- 
stitute gas  manufactured  from  petroleum 
liquids,  which  must  be  imported  from  re- 
fineries abroad,  with  similar  balance  of 
payments  and  national  security  consid- 
erations. 

At  present,  pilot  plants  are  being  built 
to  test  the  commercial  potential  of 
several  coal  gasification  processes.  Sev- 
eral firms  are  planning  to  implement  the 
Lurgi  gasification  process  in  plants  now 
under  construction.  This  technology  was 
developed  years  ago  in  Europe  and  is  the 
only  one  commercially  available  now. 
The  gas  produced,  however,  has  only  half 
the  heating  value  of  natural  gas  and  will 
cost  about  as  much  per  thousand  cubic 
feet.  The  more  efficient  means  of  conver- 
sion are  those  which  still  need  research 
and  development. 

The  Office  of  Coal  Research  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  jointly 
initiated  projects  exploring  several  of 
these  processes.  The  most  promising 
currently  may  be  the  COj  acceptor  gasi- 
fication process  being  attempted  in 
South  Dakota  by  Consolidation  Coal  Co. 
with  support  from  the  Office  of  Coal 
Research.  Another  is  the  HYGAS  proc- 
ess being  implemented  in  a  pilot  plant 
near  Chicago  by  the  Institute  of  Gas 
Technology.  The  American  Gas  Associa- 
tion and  the  Office  of  Coal  Research  have 
begun  a  program  of  sharing  the  costs  of 
this  research,  two-thirds  funded  by  the 
Government. 

A  more  novel  concept  currently  being 
investigated  is  the  "in  situ"  gasification 
of  coal :  the  formation  of  coal  gas  imder- 
ground  in  the  coal  seam  itself.  This  is 
a  long  way  from  commercial  practica- 
bility but  could  eventually  lead  to  less 
expensive  gasified  coal  without  the  ill 
effects  of  mining. 

Liquid  fuels  also  can  conceivably  be 
manufactured  from  coal.  The  Office  of 
Coal  Research  sponsored  a  pilot  plant 
to  produce  gasoline  from  coal  in  Cresap, 
W.  Va.,  constructed  by  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Co.  This  plant  did  not  meet  original 
design  objectives,  but  is  being  recon- 
verted to  fuel  oil  output.  Nonetheless, 
gasoline  can  be  manufactured  from  a 
coal  feedstock  and  the  technology  for 
commercial  operation  of  such  a  process 
should  be  pursued.  Char  oil,  useful  for 
refining  feedstock  and  as  fuel  in  its  own 
right,  can  be  extracted  from  coal,  and 
an  Office  of  Coal  Research  project  to  do 
so  is  going  on.  Another  project  will  use 
a  solvent  to  dissolve  the  coal  into  a  low- 
ash,  low-sulfur  boiler  fuel. 

Thus  there  are  many  potential  appli- 
cations of  oiu-  most  abundant  fuel  to 
our  most  vital  uses,  provided  we  have 
the  technology  to  perform  the  conver- 
sions. Private  industry  has  shown  a  ready 
willingness  to  do  its  part  in  development 
of  these  new  processes.  The  importance 
of  such  research  necessitates  a  Govern- 
ment involvement,  however. 

I  am  concerned  that  our  efforts  have 
not  been  strenuous  enough.  This  should 
not  be  merely  another  lukewarm,  long- 
range  program — we  must  develop  the 


capability  to  use  our  coal  resources  as 
fast  as  is  feasible.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
President's  upcoming  energy  message 
will  dwell  at  length  on  his  plans  for  ac- 
celerating our  efforts  to  achieve  this 
capability.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  supporting  these  very  impor- 
tant activities. 

Coal  Is  not  the  only  resource  which 
might  be  amenable  to  speedier  develop- 
ment. It  is  well  known  that  billions  of 
barrels  of  badly  needed  oil  are  locked 
in  shale  deposits  in  the  West.  The  tech- 
nology for  producing  this  oil  at  prices 
competitive  with  other  sources  is  not 
available.  A  concerted  Government  pro- 
gram would,  however,  help  greatly  in 
achieving  this  new  technology,  aiding 
present  industrial  efforts.  If  we  are  to 
solve  our  energy  problem,  these  options 
must  be  pursued. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  the  time  allotted 
to  me  without  prejudice  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting  a 
nomination,  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Hitddleston)  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  the  nomi- 
nation of  Marshall  Wright,  of  Arkansas, 
a  Foreign  Service  Officer  of  Class  two,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  1972  CRIME  STATISTICS 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
happy  to  note  that  the  most  recent  crime 
statistics  which  were  released  last  night 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  report  the 
first  actual  decrease  in  serious  crime  In 
17  years.  The  preliminary  year-end 
statistics  pointed  out  that  94  major  cities 
reported  actual  decreases  in  serious 
crimes  compared  with  53  cities  in  1971, 
22  cities  in  1970,  and  17  cities  in  1969. 
Two  of  these  94  major  cities  that  reported 
a  crime  decrease  for  1972  are  in  my  own 
State.  Lexington,  Ky.,  had  a  6.5  percent 
decrease  in  serious  crime  while  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  had  an  11.3  percent  decrease. 
In  addition.  Members  of  Congress  will 
be  particularly  interested  to  note  that  the 
Nation's  Capital  registered  fewer  crimes 
in  almost  every  category.  This  national 
trend  Is  no  small  feat,  especially  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  last  measurable  de- 
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crease  In  serious  crime — 2  pfrcent — was 
recorded  in  1955. 

Mr.  President,  the  three  bercent  re- 
duction in  crime  last  year  ij  solid  proof 
of  the  success  of  this  adm  nistration's 
war  on  crime.  I  want  to  tase  this  op- 
portunity, on  behalf  of  mysjlf  and  the 
people  of  my  State,  to  thank  :  lot  only  the 
President,  for  his  leadership  ti  this  cam- 
paign, but  also  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
hard-working  and  often  abuked  law  en- 
forcement officers  throughout  the  Na- 
tion whose  diligence  and  dedication  have 
made  this  reversal  possible.  We  all  owe 
them  a  great  debt  of  gratitude. 

In  comparing  these  figures  with  those 
of  the  1960's  we  find  that  the  :rime  spiral 
peaked  in  1968  when  serious  crime  rose 
17  percent  above  the  previous  year.  In 
1969  and  1970,  serious  crim;  increased 
11  percent,  while  in  1971  tie  increase 
had  been  cut  back  to  6  perce  it. 

Although  there  is  no  question  that 
crime  remains  unacceptably  ligh,  we  all 
must  cooperate  with  law  enf  o  rcement  ef- 
forts and  renew  oiu*  national  determina- 
tion to  make  America's  c  immunities 
safer  places  in  which  to  liv« .  It  is  now 
our  task  to  see  that  this  new  trend  con- 
tinues. We  at  the  Federal  level  must  con- 
tinue to  provide  the  support  which  local 
officials  need  to  deal  with  crime. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  for  reminding  us  that  we 
have  three  measures  on  the  calendar 
this  afternoon  which  have  be  ;n  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  of 
which  the  distinguished  Seiator  from 
Nebraska  Is  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber; that  we  will  take  up  theie  measures 
and  hopefully  will  conclude  action  on 
them  this  afternoon,  with  a  substantial 
majority  of  votes. 

Once  again,  the  President  has  taken 
the  lead  by  proposing  increiised  aid  to 
the  States  and  localities,  rein  stitution  of 
the  death  penalty  for  the  mjst  heinous 
crimes,  and  adoption  of  strong  new 
measures  to  curtail  the  illega  traffic  and 
use  of  drugs  which  has  promo  ed  so  many 
crimes  and  destroyed  so  many  lives  in 
recent  years. 

We  in  Congress  should  joii  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  war  on  crime  in  order  that 
future  years  will  likewise  show  reduc- 
tions in  crime  and  a  return  t<  i  the  peace, 
order,  and  tranquility  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  deserve — not  only  deserve, 
but  which  they  absolutely  mi  ist  have,  to 
the  best  of  our  ability. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  most  Americans  c  o  not  real- 
ize is  that  even  tf  they  have  lever  felt  a 
gun  in  their  back,  the  explo-si  m  of  crime 
in  this  country  Is  costing  them  money. 
Crime  is  Inflationary.  It  Is  in  integral 
part  of  high  prices. 

Fed  by  fatheaded  permissiveness, 
crime  has  swelled  to  the  poir  t  where  it : 

Increases  Insurance  rates,  which  in- 
crease the  cost  of  doing  busiaess,  which 
increases  prices. 

Empties  out  downtown  ureas  after 
dark,  forcing  businesses  to  close  down 
or  spend  the  money  to  move  to  the  sub- 
urbs where  crime  again  catclies  up  with 
them  and  begins  the  insurance  cycle  all 
over.  I 

Boosts  taxes  to  pay  for  increased  police 
forces,  court  personnel,  judaes,  prisons. 


Drives  up  the  price  of  real  estate  in 
the  suburbs  because  of  the  demand  by 
homeseekers  fleeing  the  cities. 

Requires  Government  to  spend  enor- 
mous sums  trying  to  restore  the  aban- 
doned downtowns  of  major  cities. 

President  Nixon  is  trying  to  fight  in- 
flation and  spending  by  fighting  crime. 
It  Is  beginning  to  look  like  he  is  having 
some  success. 

The  latest  FBI  statistics  show  that  for 
the  first  time  since  1955,  serious  crime 
in  this  country  decreased  by  3  percent 
last  year. 

The  President's  declaration  of  war  on 
crime  deserves  much  credit.  His  newest 
proposals  on  capital  punishment,  drug 
crackdowns,  and  reform  of  the  court  sys- 
tem deserve  much  consideration. 

We  must  win  the  war  against  crime 
and  against  Inflation. 


REDUCTION  IN  CRIME  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  had  the  opportunity  to  review  the 
latest  statistics  on  crime  which  were  re- 
leased yesterday  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. 

This  report  contains  the  welcome  and 
heartening  figures  that  indicate  a  de- 
crease in  crime  during  1972.  In  a  nation 
where  ever-increasing  crime  has  become 
commonplace,  this  is  indeed  good  news. 
In  fact,  this  is  the  first  time  in  17  years — 
since  1955 — that  there  has  been  an  ac- 
tual decrease  in  serious  crime. 

It  is  a  sad  fact  that,  in  recent  years, 
we  have  almost  become  resigned  to  spi- 
raling  statistics.  Criminals  stalked  the 
streets  in  ever-increasing  numbers,  and 
our  citizens  were  literally  at  the  mercy 
of  this  ruthless  element.  We  were  faced 
with  danger  not  only  in  the  streets — but 
in  oiu-  own  homes.  There  was  no  haven 
of  safety. 

While  our  citizens  fell  prey  to  crim- 
inals, the  courts  were  tiuming  free  those 
who  had  been  apprehended  by  the  police. 
It  was  a  time  that  saw  many  charged 
with  serious  crimes  back  on  the  street  to 
rob  and  kill  again  and  again. 

Over  a  period  of  two  decades,  the  num- 
ber of  major  crimes  skyrocked  year  after 
year.  We  were  literally  living  in  an  era 
of  lawlessness. 

Then,  ir  1968,  the  crime  spiral  peaked. 
It  rose  an  unprecedented  17  percent 
above  the  previous  year.  But  this  was 
to  be  the  highwater  mark.  In  1969  and 
1970,  the  pace  of  the  criminal  was 
slowed — with  serious  crime  increasing  11 
percent — and  in  1971,  the  Increase  was 
cut  to  6  percent. 

Now,  comes  1972,  and,  for  the  first 
time,  we  see  an  actual  decrease  in  major 
crime  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  proof  that  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  can  do  something 
about  crime. 

It  took  a  President  who  would  state 
emphatically  to  the  Nation  that  he  in- 
tended to  do  something  about  "law  and 
order."  President  Nixon  set  the  wheels  in 
motion  that  would  lead  to  a  reduction 
in  crime. 

These  figures  which  have  been  pre- 
sented here  indicate  that  his  efforts  are 


pajring  off.  But  there  are  others  that  are 
due  credit.  From  the  man  in  the  White 
House  to  the  policeman  walking  the 
beat,  each  has  contributed  significantly 
to  reducing  crime. 

I  icnow  that  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  the  Nation's  chief  law 
enforcement  officer,  is  a  man  dedicated 
to  eradicating  crime.  I  am  convinced 
that  he  has  done  his  part  and  will  now 
reintensif y  his  efforts. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
has  taken  the  leadership  in  meeting  the 
challenge  of  the  criminal  element.  Not 
only  have  the  dedicated  special  agents 
of  the  FBI  dealt  with  crime  on  a  first- 
hand basis,  but  the  numerous  services 
offered  by  the  FBI  to  local  law  enforce- 
ment— in  the  form  of  crime  information, 
training,  and  expert  laboratory  work- 
have  contributed  most  significantly  to- 
ward the  reduction  of  crime. 

Credit,  however.  Is  due  to  many,  many 
more  dedicated  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers— State  police,  sheriffs,  and  local 
policemen — who  have  formed  the  first 
line  of  defense  between  the  criminal  and 
the  citizen.  These  men  and  women,  in  a 
dedicated  day-to-day  effort,  have  per- 
formed ably  and  with  a  sense  of  dedica- 
tion to  their  coimtry  and  its  citizens.  It  Is 
a  sad  fact  that  in  the  last  3  years  alone 
more  than  350  law  enforcement  officers 
have  given  their  lives  in  the  battle  against 
crime. 

Last,  but  perhaps  most  important,  the 
citizens  of  this  country  played  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  the  reduction  of  crime.  It 
was  an  aroused  citizenry — a  Nation  fed 
up  with  crime — that  demanded  an  end  to 
lawlessness.  And  it  was  the  citizen  who 
was  not  afraid  to  become  Involved  that 
provided  the  key  to  putting  the  criminal 
behind  bars. 

All  in  all,  Mr.  President,  this  has  been 
a  national  effort — an  effort  that  has  met 
with  success.  To  me,  it  is  proof  that  we 
can  meet  the  challenge  of  crime  and 
overcome  It. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  shall  constitute 
a  rededication  of  our  Nation  and  its 
people  to  the  principle  of  law  and  order. 
We  now  shall  go  forward  with  a  renewed 
sense  of  pride  in  the  United  States  and 
the  great  country  it  is. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
only  when  this  Nation  is  free  of  crime 
will  we,  as  a  Nation,  be  truly  free. 


CRIME  AND  THE  SMALL 
BUSINESSMAN 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
are  undoubtedly  aware  of  the  imique 
dangers  of  criminal  violence  which  dally 
confront  the  Nation's  small  businessmen. 

The  FBI  has  reported  that  63  percent 
of  all  armed  robberies  are  committed 
with  firearms.  As  I  have  stated  so  often 
in  the  past,  the  argimients  in  favor  of 
strong.  Federal  gun-control  legislation 
requiring  a  national  system  of  licensing 
and  registration  are  overwhelming. 

A  brief,  thoughtful  statement  on  the 
need  for  remedial  gun  contro'  legislation 
has  been  published  by  the  National  Small 
Business  Association.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  its  text  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It's  Toub  Business 
(By  John  Lewis) 

Been  shot  at  lately?  Ever  looked  down  the 
barrel  of  a  .45?  Experienced  the  thrill  of 
a  pistol  whipping?  Surrendered  your  cash 
receipts  to  thieves  lately?  If  your  answers 
to  the  above  questions  are  "No,"  consider 
yourself  fortunate.  But  for  how  long? 

According  to  the  most  recent  FBI  Uniform 
Crime  Reports,  385,910  mechants,  manufac- 
tiuers,  professional  offices,  etc.,  were  stuck 
up  In  1971.  To  quote  this  Crime  Report, 
" — 63%  of  all  armed  robbery  is  committed 
with  a  firearm — ".  How  many  small  business- 
men, or  their  employees,  or  their  customers 
were  shot  at,  wounded,  or  killed?  Most  times 
for  no  reason  other  than  the  fact  they  hap- 
pened to  be  there  when  the  thieves  arrived! 

National  Small  Business  Association,  with 
Its  headquarters  in  Washington,  has  heard 
all  the  arguments  and  read  all  the  literature 
for  and  against  gun  control.  P^^rthermore, 
each  plea  based  on  the  Second  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
has  been  laid  before  us. 

The  Second  Amendment  of  the  "Bill  of 
Rights"  provides  that  "A  weU  regulated 
militia,  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a 
free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed."  When 
this  was  adopted  in  1791,  our  forefathers  bad 
a  Justifiable  fear  that  foreign  nations  might 
cast  covetous  eyes  on  American  geography. 
They  had  Just  passed  through  a  period  when 
the  government  had  been  unable  to  provide 
sufficient  muskets  for  all  those  fighting  for 
freedom.  Further,  the  frontier  was  Just  open- 
ing, and  a  "fowling  piece"  was  a  necessary 
piece  of  equipment  to  ward  oS  hostiles  of 
any  type.  Until  the  mld-1800's  there  were 
few  gun  shops,  fewer  manufacturers,  and  no 
time  to  wait  around  for  "arms"  shipments 
from  abroad. 

The  legitimate  hunter,  sportsman,  honest 
gun  collector,  or  target  shooter,  should  have 
no  beef  against  gun  control.  Our  concern  is 
with  the  Illegitimate  bounty  "hunter"  and 
the  ease  with  which  he  obtains  a  gun  to 
strengthen  his  "bargaining"  position  when  he 
demands  the  cash,  valuables,  possessions,  and 
merchandise  of  you  and  the  small  business- 
man. The  small  businessman  as  a  rule  is 
uninsured,  unprotected,  and  bears  almost 
always  100%  of  the  loss — In  property,  injury 
and  sometimes  his  own  life. 

Since  you  and  small  business  are  the  most 
frequent  victims  of  the  "bearer  of  arms"  mis- 
using and  unlawfully  exercising  his  constitu- 
tional rights,  something  must  be  done. 

You  and  small  business  have  a  selfish  in- 
terest Ui  remedial  legislation.  American  small 
biwtness  and  all  who  depend  upon  it  are 
one  half  of  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States!  Small  business  employs  almost  50 To 
of  the  private  work  force.  That  plus  the 
employers  and  the  families  adds  to  over  100 
million  people  dependent  upon  the  wages, 
salaries,  profits,  and  benefits  of  small  busi- 
ness. 

Should  a  group  of  cruel  and  ruthless  In- 
dividuals be  allowed  to  march  into  a  busi- 
ness establishment,  brandish  an  easily  ob- 
tained gun,  and  march  out  with  the  sweat- 
earned  receipts  of  the  proprietor  and  his 
employees? 

Fiction?  Listen  to  your  radio  or  TV  news 
either  on  any  Sunday  night  or  Monday  morn- 
ing. Add  up,  If  you  will,  the  weekend's  total 
of  armed  robberies,  assaults,  shootings,  and 
holdups  of  small  businesses  across  the  na- 
tion and  in  your  own  community.  Add  up 
also,  the  total  number  of  bodies  which  were 
left  dead,  maimed,  or  punctured  because  a 
trigger-happy  thief  had  a  gun.  What  are  the 
odds  for  or  against  you  as  you  walk  down  a 
street  at  night? 

Give  your  views  to  your  Senators  and  your 


Congressman.  They  represent  you.  They  want 
your  opinion  and  they  are  responsive.  As  a 
constituent.  It's  your  business  to  become 
Involved. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  allow  his  time  to  be 
reserved? 

Mr.  COOK.  Yes.  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  and  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  have  the 
quorum  charged  against  that  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  vrtll 
the  Senator  withhold  his  request,  and 
will  he  yield? 

Mr.  COOK.  Yes.  I  yield. 


ORDER  FOR  VOTE  ON  THE  PRESI- 
DENTIAL VETO  MESSAGE  TO  OC- 
CUR AT  2  PJM.  TUESDAY,  APRIL  3, 
1973 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
has  been  cleared  all  around. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
on  the  Presidential  veto  of  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  bill  occur  at  2  p.m. 
on  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  beginning  at  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Tuesday  next,  the  time  be 
equally  divided  between  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  and  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Scott)  ,  or  whomever  he  may 
designate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous  consent 
agreement  is  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That,  effective  on  Tuesday,  April 
3,  1973,  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
veto  of  S.  7,  the  Vocational  RehabUltatlon 
Act,  at  2  p.m. 

Ordered  further.  That  the  debate  between 
12  o'clock  and  2  p.m.  o'clock  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston)  and  the  minority 
leader  or  his  designee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  the  Senate  is  on 
notice  that  there  will  be  a  vote  at  2 
o'clock  definitely  on  Tuesday  next  and 
there  will  be  2  hours  of  debate,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  now,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  remainder  of  the 
time  allotted  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  some  of  his 
time? 

Mr,  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
whatever  time  the  Senator  may  require 
within  the  limitations  of  time  allotted 
to  me. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator ts  recognized. 


A  REVERSAL  IN  THE  RISE  IN 
SERIOUS  CRIME 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  sta- 
tistics released  yesterday  by  Attorney 
General  Kleindlenst  reveal  that  last  year, 
for  the  first  time  in  almost  two  dec- 
ades, there  has  been  a  reversal  in  the 
rise  In  serious  crime.  The  FBI  figures 
show  an  actual  decrease  in  violent  crime 
by  some  3  percent — a  decrease  for  wluch 
many  Americans  had  almost  ceased  to 
hope  during  the  violent  years  of  the 
1960's.  These  statistics  are  eloquent  tes- 
timony to  the  policies  espoused  by  the 
Nixon  administration  and  by  many 
Members  of  this  Senate  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  I  join  my  colleagues  in  re- 
joicing at  this  annoimcement  and  in  urg- 
ing adoption  of  the  most  recent  propos- 
als which  the  administration  has  made 
to  step  up  the  war  on  crime  and  the 
crimiimls  who  perpetrate  It. 

But  I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion 
to  pause,  Mr.  President,  and  to  reflect 
upon  some  recent  American  history,  for 
the  greatest  guides  for  future  action  are 
the  lessons  we  learn  from  the  past. 
Specifically,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
occasion  to  reflect  upon  the  permissive — 
indeed,  the  pernicious — policies  which 
the  Federal  Government  pursued  during 
the  1960's.  It  was  those  policies  which 
contributed  so  much  to  the  shocking  rise 
In  crime  and  violence  which  we  experi- 
enced in  the  latter  half  of  the  decade. 

With  these  latest  remarks  by  Attorney 
General  Kleindlenst  in  hand,  I  would  re- 
flect upon  what  we  were  hearing  In  the 
mid-1960's  from  his  predecessor.  Attor- 
ney (jreneral  Ramsey  Clark.  I  do  not  re- 
call Attorney  General  Clark  aimouncing 
that  crime  had  been  reduced.  I  do  not 
recall  his  armouncing  that  even  the  rate 
of  increase  in  crime  had  been  reduced. 

But  I  do  recall  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark  lecturing  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  on  what 
he  called  the  "rights  "  of  violent,  militant 
demonstrators  at  a  time  when  our  cities 
were  being  looted  and  burned.  I  do  recall 
lecturing  us  on  what  he  called  the 
"rights"  of  accused  criminals  to  be  im- 
mediately set  free  on  the  streets  and  the 
rights  of  the  convicted  criminals  to  vari- 
ous kinds  of  dubious  "rehabilitation"  at 
a  time  when  "rehabilitated"  criminals 
paroled  after  short  terms  and  accused 
criminals  released  on  low  bond  were 
again  indulging  themselves  in  rapes,  rob- 
beries, and  murders.  And  I  would  like 
to  take  this  occasion  to  remind  Senators 
of  the  naivete,  and  the  gross  irrespon- 
sibility of  those  policies  which  Attorney 
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General  Clark  espoused  and  Iwhich,  to 
such  an  unfortunate  degree,  w^re  forced 
upon  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  not  necessary  for 
many  of  us  to  await  Mr.  Clark's  trips  to 
Hanoi,  with  associates  like  Jfiss  Jane 
Fonda  and  Mr.  David  Dellinget.  and  his 
other  curious  excursions  into  tl  le  field  of 
foreign  affairs,  to  recognize  Inn  ate  intel- 
lectual ineptness.  Mr.  President,  we  rec- 
ognized these  qualities  in  him  years  ago 
when  he  had  no  solid  accomplishments 
to  report  on  behalf  of  his  admiifristration 
at  the  Department  of  Justice,  bjut  rather 
uttering  the  simplistic  cliches  ih  his  ad- 
vocacy of  fairytale  concepts  of  law  and 
justice  which  churned  such  hskvoc  upon 
the  Nation. 

Such  reflection  upon  recent  history, 
Mr.  President,  inspires  In  me  an  even 
greater  appreciation  for  the  tough- 
minded  policies  of  the  Nixon  adjninlstra- 
tlon  as  the  proper  response  to  criminality, 

Such  reflection  enables  me  to  sup- 
port with  even  greater  assuranc  e  an  im- 
compromisfing  support  of  the]  war  on 
crime. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

PREsroma    offi 


The 
HuDDLESTON).  Under  the  previo^ 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


CATASTROPHIC    HEALTH 
INSURANCE 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  a^  unani 


3tem,  of 
France, 


Without 


mous  consent  that  Mr.  Michael 

the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 

have  the  privilege  of  the  floor  ^hlle  this 

statement  is  being  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Senator  Loii:  on  the 
Introduction  of  S.  1416.  to  provide  cata- 
strophic health  Insiu-ance  coveiage,  are 
printed  in  the  Record  under  Statements 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.) 


ICTJR     (Mr. 

order, 

recognized 


read  as 


EXTENSION  OP  INTEREST  feQUAL- 
IZATION  TAX— CONPERENJCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  iubmit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conf  e  -ence  on 
H.R.  3577,  and  ask  for  its  inimediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk 
follows : 

The  committee  of  conference 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  . 
the  amendment  to  the  bill  (H 
to  provide  an  extension  of 
est  equalization  tax,  and  for 
poses,  having  met.  after  full 
conference,  have  agreed  to 
and  do  recommend  to  their 
Houses  this  report  signed  by 
conferees. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER,  ks  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  fhe  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection.  th( 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report 


a!l 


on  the 
5es  on 
3577) 
Inter- 
pur- 
ind  free 
rec  )mmend 
respective 
of  the 


H(»a': 

the 
otl  ler 


Senate 


(The  conference  report  Is  printed  In  the 
House  proceedings  of  the  Congressional 
Record  of  March  28,  1973,  at  pp.  10029- 
10030.) 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate made  some  15  amendments  to  the 
interest  equalization  tax  when  it  was 
before  us.  All  but  two  of  these  the  House 
has  agreed  to. 

One  of  the  amendments  to  which  the 
House  did  not  agree  was  our  amend- 
ment extending  this  tax  until  April  1, 
1975.  The  House  version  of  the  bill  ex- 
tended the  tax  until  July  1,  1974.  The 
House  conferees  Indicated  that  they  de- 
sired to  reconsider  this  tax  In  depth  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  Congress.  Your  con- 
ferees believe  that  it  did  In  fact  make 
very  little  difference  whether  this  recon- 
sideration occurred  before  the  end  of 
June  1974  or  before  the  end  of  March 
1975.  We  plan  to  reconsider  the  tax,  and 
it  makes  little  difference  to  us  as  to  which 
time  this  occurs.  Because  of  the  House 
conferees'  insistence  on  this  point,  we 
accepted  their  June  30,  1974,  date  for  the 
extension  of  this  tax. 

The  other  Senate  amendment  which 
I  was  unable  to  keep  on  the  bill  was  the 
amendment  offered  here  on  the  floor 
which  would  have  required  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  not  later  than  120 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
act  to  submit  to  Congress  proposals  for 
a  comprehensive  reform  of  the  tax  laws. 
Chairman  Mills  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  Informed  the 
Senate  conferees  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  was  already  speciflcally 
committed  to  appear  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  April  30,  1973, 
and  possibly  also  on  May  1,  1973,  to 
present  the  administration  proposals  on 
tax  reform.  Since  this  opportunity  for 
appearance  had  been  offered  by  him  to 
the  Treasmy  and  since  the  Treasury  had 
already  ofQcially  accepted  and  agreed 
to  appear  on  that  date,  the  House  con- 
ferees thought  that  this  amendment 
requiring  the  submission  of  tax  reform 
proposals  was  no  longer  necessary  and  In 
fact  was  Inappropriate. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  accom- 
plished everything  that  the  Senate 
sought  to  do  by  this  amendment.  We 
have  obtained  speciflc  assurance  that  the 
administration  proposals  on  tax  reform 
will  be  presented  to  the  Congress  well 
within  the  120-day  period  provided  by 
the  Senate  floor  amendment.  In  addition, 
the  House  conferees  resisted  this  amend- 
ment because,  under  the  rules  of  the 
House,  it  would  be  nongermane  to  this 
particular  bill. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  the 
Senate  conferees  really  could  not  fur- 
ther insist  on  retaining  this  amendment. 
It  is  important  that  we  act  promptly 
on  this  conference  report  becaase  the 
tax  expires  this  Saturday  night  at  mid- 
night. In  view  of  that,  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  promptly  agree  to  this  conference 
report. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  withhold  that  motion?  The 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett) 
wanted  to  address  himself  to  this  mat- 
ter. I  would  appreciate  it  If  the  Senator 
would  defer  his  motion. 


Mr.  LONG.  I  am  pleased  to  do  so. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  would  yield,  I  happened  to  be  in 
the  Chamber  and  heard  the  Senator's 
explanation  of  the  reasons  why  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  were  willing  to  drop  the 
120-day  amendment.  I  understand  that 
£ind  I  do  not  think  that  we  need  to  get 
Into  a  row  about  that  particular  point 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  that  I  have  11  minutes 
remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  my  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  11  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor may  recall  that  I  had  a  similar 
amendment  and  that  the  administration 
assured  us  that  a  report  would  be  out. 
For  one  reason  or  another  it  was  not 
The  Senator  may  recall  that  we  were 
also  due  to  get  a  similar  report  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  There  was  a  big  crisis 
Involved  then,  and  they  did  not  submit 
It  at  that  time. 

The  purpose  of  the  Senate  being  so 
clear  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
being  sympathetic  to  that  purpose,  would 
it  be  proper  for  the  Senator  to  spread  his 
interpretation  of  this  matter  on  the  rec- 
ord to  the  effect  that  this  be  done  by 
April  30  and  that  If  it  is  not  done  in  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  it 
will  be  done  in  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee? The  Senate  is  entitled  to  get  Its 
presentation  of  this  tax  package  within 
this  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  that  is  what 
will  happen.  The  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  told  us  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  agreed 
to  come  before  his  committee  and  ex- 
plain the  administration's  position  on  tax 
reform,  which  I  am  sure  will  be  to  rec- 
ommend certain  measures  and  not  rec- 
ommend others.  The  chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will 
give  consideration  to  the  administration's 
position  on  tax  reform  during  this  com- 
mittee's hearings  on  tax  reform.  Under 
those  circumstances,  I  asked  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee if  he  believed  they  would  do  ex- 
actly that.  The  chairman  of  the  House 
committee  has  not  the  slightest  doubt 
about  it.  His  view  is,  of  course,  that  that 
is  what  the  Secretary  will  do,  tell  us  what 
the  administration's  recommendations 
are. 

I  am  sure  that  like  any  other  adminis- 
tration recommendation,  it  will  make 
some  people  happy  and  other  people  un- 
happy. It  will  be  between  those  two 
extremes. 

My  guess  is  that  it  will  be  a  recom- 
mendation which  the  advocates  of  rais- 
ing taxes  for  a  group  whom  they  believe 
to  be  favored  will  be  disappointed.  Others 
will  be  highly  pleased.  It  depends  upon 
which  view  one  holds.  In  my  judgment, 
tax  reform  means  something  different 
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for  perhaps  each  Senator.  Each  Senator 
has  his  own  idea  on  tax  reform.  How- 
ever, we  will  have  the  administration's 
position  stated  on  April  30,  and  perhaps 
it  will  be  continued  over  to  May  1.  The 
administration  will  state  it  and  explain 
it.  And  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee from  that  point  forward  will  de- 
termine how  far  they  want  to  go  with 
that  matter.  They  have  their  own  ideas 
on  that.  They  wiU  send  us  the  bill  when 
they  complete  their  action,  and  it  will 
then  be  our  turn  to  vote  upon  the  matter. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  perfectly.  My  point  is  that,  as 
on  two  previous  occasions  our  hopes  have 
been  dashed  in  that  regard,  would  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  assure  the  Sen- 
ate that  he,  too,  has  a  very  important 
commiltee.  and  that  while  he  cannot  in 
his  committee  initiate  tax  reform,  he 
certainly  has  the  right  to  ask  the  admin- 
istration to  keep  its  promise? 

If  this  hope  falls  over  there,  I  would 
like  to  know  whether  the  Senator  thinks 
that  it  should  fail  here  in  view  of  the 
declared  Intention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG.  No,  I  do  not  think  It  should. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. I  think  that  is  part  of  the  reason 
why  the  House  would  not  accept  that,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  he  told  them  that 
he  would  be  there  then.  It  is  a  promise 
that  the  administration  will  be  there 
by  that  date.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury has  already  agreed  to  be  up  here 
much  quicker  than  would  otherwise  be 
the  case. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  only  ask 
the  Senator  if  he  will  join  with  the  rest 
of  us  in  seeing  that  this  gets  done. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes;  I  do  not  want  it  un- 
derstood that  my  ideas  on  tax  reform 
will  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  He  represents  a  great 
State  that  has  enormous  interests  in  the 
revenues  of  the  CSovemment  because  it 
pays  a  great  deal  of  those  revenues.  I 
represent  an  average  .<;ize  State.  The 
Senator's  State  is  located  in  one  part  of 
the  coimtry  and  mine  is  located  in  an- 
other. Our  States  have  different  Inter- 
ests, as  is  the  case  with  all  States.  But 
they  will  be  worked  out.  Invariably  I  will 
have  an  idea  on  tax  reform  that  varies 
from  the  Ideas  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  and  vice  versa. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  know  the 
Senator  understands  that  I  have  no  de- 
sire to  load  the  deck  in  favor  of  my  State. 
It  is  merely  the  fact  that  we  want  the 
administration  at  a  given  time  to  state 
its  position. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  Is  correct.  I 
am  sure  that  will  be  the  case.  And  I 
have  been  assured  by  the  House  that  that 
will  be  the  case. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  as  a  member  of  the 
conference  committee,  I  support  the 
chah-man  In  his  interpretation  of  the  sit- 
uation. And  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  that  a  bill  will 
come  from  the  House.  And  when  it  does, 
he  and  other  Senators  will  have  the  right 
to  appear  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  and  indicate  whether  it  sat- 
isfies their  interpretation  of  what  the  bill 
should  be. 


I  agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  when  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  had  already  given  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  assurance 
that  he  would  be  there  to  discuss  the 
administration's  position,  we  should  at 
least  give  him  that  chance.  If  he  faUs, 
there  will  be  other  ojjportunlties  to  at- 
tach a  similar  amendment  to  another 
bill. 

I  hope  that  the  conference  report  will 
be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HUD- 
DLESTON) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  h£is  3  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  QUESTIONED 
CONSnTUnONAL  AUTHORITY  TO 
BOMB  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
raise  today  a  serious  question  respecting 
the  authority  of  the  President  under  the 
Constitution  in  the  continuing  air 
bombing  in  Cambodia. 

The  question  is  most  serious  for  two 
reasons:  First,  it  bears  on  the  Senate's 
prospective  action  in  again  considering 
the  War  Powers  Act  which  Is  designed 
expressly  to  deal  with  the  twilight  zone 
in  the  Constitution  respecting  the  war- 
making  powers;  and  second,  it  raises  a 
major  issue  of  policy  concerning  military 
operations  in  the  Indochina  area  and 
the  effect  upon  those  operations  of  laws 
heretofore  enacted  dealing  with  Cam- 
bodia. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the  issue 
is  not  whether  it  is  in  the  American  in- 
terest that  this  bombing  in  aid  of  the 
central  government's  forces  in  Cambodia 
is  substantively  desirable  but  rather  who 
is  to  determine  that  fact  for  the  United 
States.  It  Is  my  Judgment  that  it  must 
be  determined  by  the  Congress  and  the 
President  acting  together  and  not  by  the 
President  alone,  as  is  apparently  being 
done  now.  Thus,  I  believe  the  President 
should  submit  to  the  Congress  the  rea- 
sons for  these  actions  In  Cambodia  and 
seek  concurrence  of  the  Congress  in 
them. 

I  say  this  also  because  I  believe  that 
these  military  actions  under  the  circum- 
stances are  directly  affected  by  speciflc 
provisions  of  law — one  of  which  I  au- 
thored— and  are,  in  addition,  clearly  ac- 
tions putting  forces  of  the  United  States 
Into  hostilities  without  prior  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Congress. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  there  are  no 
treaty  questions  involved,  as  the  present 
government  of  President  Lon  Nol  has  re- 
moved Cambodia  from  the  purview  of  the 
Southeast    Asia    Treaty     Organization 


Treaty.  In  this  respect,  then  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  State  Richardson  wrote  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
May  30,  1970,  "the  SEATO  Treaty  has  no 
application  to  the  current  situation  in 
Cambodia." 

Nor  can  air  bombing  in  Cambodia  be 
any  longer  justifled  on  the  same  groimd 
that  President  Nixon  justifled  the  move 
of  U.S.  forces  into  Cambodia.  On  April 
30.  1970.  when  the  operation  began,  he 
said  that  his  actions  were  necessary: 

To  protect  our  men  who  are  It  Vietnam  and 
to  guarantee  the  continued  success  of  our 
withdrawal  and  Vletnamlzatlon  programs,  I 
have  concluded  that  the  time  has  come  for 
action. 

And  in  July  1970,  when  describing  the 
reason  for  this  operation,  he  said : 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  the 
constitutional  right — not  only  the  right,  but 
the  responsibility — to  use  his  powers  to  pro- 
tect American  forces  when  they  are  engaged 
In  military  actions. 

But,  today  Is  the  day  that  the  Ameri- 
can military  presence  in  Vietnam  Is  ofiB- 
cially  at  an  end. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  none  of  the 
laws  enacted  by  Congress  affecting  Csmi- 
bodia  allow  the  policy  now  apparently 
being  pursued  there  and  which  policy 
was  most  accurately  phrased  by  Secre- 
tary Rogers  when  he  testified  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
March  14,  1972,  in  support  of  the  Cam- 
bodian aid  request,  stating: 

As  you  know,  one  of  the  reasons  we  have 
Increased  the  request  for  Cambodia  assist- 
ance is  that  we  are  anxious  to  see  that  the 
Government  in  Cambodia  survives. 

Nor  do  I  find  anything  In  article  20 
dealing  with  Cambodia  and  Laos  of  the 
Agreement  on  Ending  the  War  and  Re- 
storing the  Peace  in  Vietnam  signed  In 
Paris  on  January  27,  1973,  to  authorize 
the  hostilities  being  engaged  in  absent 
the  concurrence  of  the  Congress. 

The  pertinent  provisions  of  the  laws 
affecting  air  bombing  in  Cambodia  were 
contained  in  the  Supplemental  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1970,  section  6  6(b),  of 
which  read  as  follows : 

MUltary  and  economic  assistance  provided 
by  the  United  States  to  Cambodia  and  au- 
thorized or  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  or 
any  other  Act  shall  not  be  construed  as  a 
commitment  by  the  United  States  to  Cam- 
bodia for  Its  defense. 

I  was  myself  the  author  of  this  section 
(6b).  It  has  undergone  some  change  in 
succeeding  acts,  but  still  reads  as  f  oUows : 

Enactment  of  this  section  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  a  commitment  by  the  United  States 
to  Cambodia  for  Its  defense. 

Accordingly,  I  believe  it  appropriate  to 
ask  if  we  are  going  to  continue  the  bomb- 
ing in  Cambodia  in  support  of  the  forces 
of  the  Central  Government  of  that  coun- 
try. If  so,  then  the  President  should  seek 
the  concurrence  of  Congress. 

It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  If 
the  War  Powers  Act  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  68  to  16  in  1972  were 
now  in  effect,  the  President  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  such  a  request  according 
to  the  procedures  specified  in  that  act. 
I  believe  it  greatly  In  the  Interest  of  our 
country  that  a  comparable  request  should 
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now  be  made  by  the  President 
proceeding  further  in  Cambodia. 

I   would  like  to  quote  the 
leader,  Senator  Mansfield,  who 
cently,  regarding  the  military  ac^on 
Cambodia: 

U  we  are  not  careful,  we  have  got  t^e  mak- 
ings of  another  Vietnam. 

These  words  should  be  carefulli  heed- 
ed by  all  in  Congress  and  the  Ex(  cutlve 
especially  in  light  of  the  recent]  tragic 
chapter  of  history  in  Vietnam 


ROUTI^ 


TRANSACTION  OF 

MORNINO  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (M;-. 
DLESTON).    Under    the    previous 
there  will  now  be  a  period  for  the! ' 
action  of  routine  morning  business 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes  each. 


THE      CONTINUED      BOMBINfc      IN 
CAMBODIA— BY  WHOSE  LEAVE' 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  join  the  sentiments  i  nd  re- 
marks just  expressed  by  the  disting  uished 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  likew  se  am 
troubled  by  the  bombing  in  Cambodia, 
inasmuch  as  It  has  no  legal  or  cofistitu- 
tional  basis. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  Yotk  has 
stated,  the  SEATO  Treaty  cannot  apply 
as  a  legal  justification  for  our  ac  ion  in 
Cambodia.  This  treaty  requires  the  unan- 
imous agreement  of  all  parties  before  it 
can  be  implemented  in  the  defense  of 
either  a  signatory  or  a  protocol  nation. 
In  addition,  of  course,  the  SEATO '.  'reaty, 
as  is  the  c£ise  with  other  mutual  d  ef ense 
treaties,  can  be  used  as  a  vehicle  lor  en- 
gaging in  hostilities  only  in  accordance 
with  the  constitutional  processes  qf  each 
nation. 

To  even  suggest  that  this  treats 
be  used  to  demonstrate  legal  auihorlty 
for  the  bombing  in  Cambodia  would  be 
an  Insult  to  this  Congress  and 
American  people. 

The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolutidn 
long  since  been  repealed.  Since  the 
of  that  resolution  in  January  19'  1,  the 
President  has,  in  my  opinion,  b<en  on 
very  shaky  legal  groimd  in  conducting 
offensive  military  operations  in  I  Indo- 
china. Now,  however,  I  do  not  think  that, 
even  using  the  broadest  and  mos ;  Gar- 
gantuan interpretation  of  the 
mander  in  Chief's  authority,  the 
dent  may  unilaterally  continue  bombing 
in  Cambodia.  The  one  legal  str$w  the 
President  did  have  after  the  repeal  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution — the  jirotec- 
tlon  of  American  forces — is  no  longer 
applicable. 

The  initial  foray  into  Cambod  a  and 
the  bombing  in  Cambodia,  Lao  >,  and 
Vietnam  was  considered  at  one  tim  e  to  be 
a  part  of  the  President's  power  to  protect 
American  troops  there  during  the  with- 
drawal process.  Now  that  our  trooi  s  have 
been  totally  withdrawn,  that  ra  ionale 
for  operation  In  Cambodia  goes  ay  the 
board. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  Senator  fro  n  New 
York  for  making  these  remarks  )n  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  and  I  asfree  wi  ,h  him 
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that  had  the  War  Powers  Act  been  en- 
acted by  Congress  last  year — as  he 
mentioned,  it  passed  the  Senate  but  an 
agreement  could  not  be  reached  in  con- 
ference with  the  House — we  would  have 
had  an  appropriate  vehicle  to  determine 
whether  the  President  had  this  au- 
thority. In  my  opinion  he  clearly  does 
not. 

As  long  as  we  have  no  legislation  in  the 
war  powers  area,  the  President  is  free  to 
describe  his  power  in  the  broadest  pos- 
sible way.  Even  before  passage  of  our  bill, 
however,  we  should  not  pennlt  such 
broad  Interpretations. 

What  the  State  Department  is  now 
preparing  as  legal  justification  for  our 
bombing  in  Cambodia  should  be  a  lesson 
to  this  Congress  that,  if  we  are  to  protect 
our  own  constitutional  prerogatives  in 
the  warmaking  area,  we  must  carefully 
delineate  the  powers  of  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  wish  to  pose  a  rhetorical 
question  to  the  Senator.  There  Is  nothing 
in  the  War  Powers  Act  to  prevent  the 
President  from  asking  immediately  and 
getting  action  on  the  part  of  Congress 
immediately;  there  is  no  requirement, 
under  the  War  Powers  Act  or  whatever 
the  methodology  may  be;  he  can  ask 
immediately  and  get  action  immediately, 
is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 
Proposed  Legislation  Prom  Department  or 
Agbicultttre 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  prevent  the  unauthorized  manu- 
facture and  use  of  the  character  "Woodsy 
Owl,"  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Report  op  National  Commission  on 
Consumer  Finance 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National  Com- 
mission on  Consumer  Finance,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Commission, 
dated  December  31,   1972   (with  an  accom- 
panying report).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Report  on  Studies  of  Death,  Injuries,  and 
Economic  Losses  Resultino  From  Acci- 
dental Burning  of  Products,  Fabrics,  ob 
Related  Materials 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  studies  of  death.  Injuries, 
and  economic  losses  resulting  from  acci- 
dental burning  of  products,  fabrics,  or  re- 
lated materials,  for  the  fiscal  year  1972  with 
an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  on  Utilization  or  AurHOErrT  To  Des- 
ignate and  Rent  Inadequate  Quarters 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  utilization  of  authority  to  designate 
and  rent  inadequate  quarters,  lease  family 
housing  and  hire  quarters,  for  the  calendar 


year  1972    (with  an  accompanying  report). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Report  of  Comptroller  Oenzsai. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmlttmg,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Need  to  Control 
Discharges  Prom  Sewers  Carrying  Both  Sew- 
age and  Storm  Runoff,"  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  dated  March  28,  1972  (with 
an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Report  on  Status  of  the  Colorado  River 

Storage       Project       and       Participatino 

Projects 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  status  of  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project  and  participating  projects,  for 
fiscal  year  1972  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  of  Government  Comptroller  fob 
Guam 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Territorial  Affairs,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Government  Comptrol- 
ler for  Guam  of  the  fiscal  condition  of  the 
Government  of  Guam,  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1972  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  that  Service,  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1972  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Report  of  Action 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Director  of 
ACTION  Congressional  Affairs,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Agency, 
for  the  period  July  1971.  through  June  1972 
(with  an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Rkpobt  on  Putubb  Plans  fob  Certain 
Public  Health  Skbvice  Hospitals 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  future 
plans  for  certain  Public  Health  Service  hos- 
pitals (with  accompanying  papers).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Proposed  Legislation  From  Civil 
Service  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  payments 
by  the  Postal  Service  to  the  clvU  service  re- 
tirement and  disability  fimd  for  increases  In 
the  unfunded  liability  of  the  fund  due  to 
Increases  in  benefits  for  Postal  Service  em- 
ployees, and  for  other  purposes  (with  accom- 
panying papers).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Proposed  Legislation  Prom  the  Secretabt 
OF  Transportation 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1966,  title  23,  United  States  Code,  section  401 
et  seq.,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  accom- 
panying papers).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

Proposed  Legislation  Prom  Atomic 
Energy  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Conunlsslon,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  EURA- 
TOM  Cooperation  Act  of  1968,  as  amended 
(with  accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
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LEGISLATIVE  REVIEW  REPORT  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND 
INSULAR  AFFAIRS— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE   tS.  REPT.  NO.  93-95) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section 
118  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1970,  I  submit  the  legislative  review 
report  from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular   Affairs. 

The  1970  act  requires  that  each  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  Senate  shall  review 
and  study,  on  a  continuing  basis,  the  ap- 
plication, administration,  and  execution 
of  those  laws,  or  parts  of  laws,  the  subject 
matter  of  which  is  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  that  committee. 

The  report  I  submit  today  covers  the 
activities  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  during  the  92d  Con- 
gress, and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Oversight  Function  and  Review  Activities 

OF  the  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs 

for  the  92d  Congress 

jurisdiction 

The  Subcommittee  carries  Jurisdictional 
responsibility  for  the  oversight  activities  over 
the  full  range  of  social  and  economic  Issues 
Inherent  In  the  Federal  relations  of  Ameri- 
can Indians  and  Alaska  Natives.  In  addition, 
the  Subcommittee  maintains  an  official  in- 
terest in  the  programs  and  activities  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  and  the  Indian  Health  Services 
of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

No  major  Subcommittee  oversight  hear- 
ings were  conducted  into  Indian  Affairs  dur- 
ing the  92nd  Congress.  However,  Subcom- 
mittee staff,  assisted  by  GAO  supervisory 
auditors  from  the  Washington,  D.C.  head- 
quarters and  Denver  regional  offices,  con- 
ducted an  Investigation  of  the  activities  of 
Port  Belknap  Builders,  Inc.,  a  tribal  corpora- 
tion conducting  business  on  the  Fort  Bel- 
knap Reservation,  Montana. 

The  issue  on  the  Port  Belknap  Reservation, 
m  general,  involved  the  following: 

(1)  The  official  tribal  goverfilng  body  es- 
tablished a  corporation  under  State  law 
whose  major  purpose  was  to  enter  the  home 
construction  field. 

(2)  It  was  proposed  that  this  corporation. 
The  Fort  Belknap  Builders,  Inc.,  would  as- 
sume construction  of  various  Federally  sub- 
sidized housing  projects  designated  for  this 
Reservation. 

(3)  The  official  tribal  governing  body  and 
the  corporation  borrowed  heavily  from  pri- 
vate banks  in  the  State  of  Montana  to  finance 
their  operation. 

(4)  The  corporation  contracted  with  a  pri- 
vate consulting  firm  to  provide  general  man- 
agerial support  for  the  corporation's  activi- 
ties. 

(5)  Despite  the  fact  that  the  corporation 
experienced  a  substantial  cash  flow,  both 
from  the  loans  from  private  banks  and 
Federal  funds  to  support  the  housing  proj- 
ects, the  Builders'  corporation  subsequently 
faced  a  serious  financial  crisis  and  found 
Itself  behind  schedule  In  completion  of  the 
required  units  In  the  housing  project. 

(6)  Both  the  official  tribal  governing  body 
and  the  corporation  are  faced  with  a  heavy 
Indebtedness  with  no  prospect  of  meeting 
these  obligations. 

(7)  This  entire  Issue  raises  serious  ques- 
tions concerning  the  role  and  responsibilities 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 


The  Subcommittee  staff  investigation  of 
this  Issue   was  Incorporated   Into  a   formal 
Committee   Print  for  the   use   of  the   full 
Committee  and  the  public. 
oversight  function  and  review  activities  of 

THE  subcommittee  ON  WATER  AND  POWER  RE- 
SOURCES 

The  Subcommittee  on  Water  and  Power 
Resources  has  the  legislative  oversight  re- 
sponsibility for  legislation  and  activities  re- 
lating to  irrigation,  reclamation,  water  sup- 
ply, and  related  power,  recreation,  and  fish 
and  wildlife  conservation;  Interstate  com- 
pacts apportioning  water;  the  Federal  desalt- 
ing program;  water  resources  research,  plan- 
ning, and  development;  and  weather  modi- 
fication for  increasing  water  supply.  The  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction  includes  all  or  part 
of  the  activities  of  the  following  Federal 
agencies: 

Department  of  the  Interior: 

Biu-eau  of  Reclamation. 

Bonneville  Power  Administration. 

Southeastern  Power  Administration. 

Southwestern  Power  Administration. 

Office  of  Saline  Water. 

Office   of  Water  Resources  Research. 

National  Water  Commission. 

Water  Resources  Coimcll. 

Legislative  actions 

During  the  92d  Congress,  the  Committee 
undertook  legislative  oversight  hearings  of  a 
number  of  programs  on  the  occasion  of  con- 
sidering specific  legislation  as  follows: 

Water  resources  research 
In   consideration  of  S.  219    (H.R.   10203), 
that  portion  of  the  program  of  the  Office  of 
Water  Resources   Research   which   supports 
the  work  of  the  research   institutes  In  the 
several  states  was  reviewed  In  detail.  A  num- 
ber of  administrative  revisions  were  made  in 
the  program  including  a  major  increase  In 
the  annual  level  of  funding  (PX.  92-175). 
Saline  water  conversion  program 
A  fundamental  review  of  the  Federal  pro- 
gram for  research  and  development  in  de- 
salting was  Initiated  by  the  Committee  in 
the  91st  Congress.  In  the  92d  Congress,  a 
report  requested  by  the  Chairman  from  the 
Office   of  Science    and   Technology   was  re- 
ceived. The  enabling  legislation  authorizing 
the  program  was  substantially  redrafted  to 
reflect    the    status    of    the    technology    and 
emerging  new  needs  of  society  for  desalting 
(S.  991).  Major  redirections  and  an  exten- 
sion of  the  authority  were  made  (Pi.  92-60) . 
Small  reclamation  loan  program 
A  number  of  changes  were  made  In  the 
procedures  of  the  small  reclEunatlon  projects 
loan  program  to  correct  problems  which  have 
been  experienced  In  its  administration  thus 
far   (P.L.  92-167).  A  complete  review  of  the 
program's  accomplishments  was  made. 
Colorado  River  storage  project 
A  review  of  the  status  of   work  by   the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  on  the  comprehensive 
Colorado  River  Storage  Project  was  made  In 
connection  with  the  authorization  of  addi- 
tional appropriations   (Pi.  92-370). 
Missouri  River  Basin 
A  regular  two-yearly  review  of  the  status 
of  work  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  was  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  authorization  of  continued 
appropriations   (P.L.  92-371). 

Irrigation  Distribution  System  Loan 
Program 
A  review  was  made  of  the  accomplishments 
and  performance  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion under  the  loan  program  for  construc- 
tion of  irrigation  distribution  systems. 
Changes  in  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram were  made  (Pi.  92-487). 


Special  actions 
Southwest  Powerplants 
The  Committee  undertook  a  major  study 
of  the  Impact  upon  the  desert  regions  of 
the  Southwest  of  construction  of  a  coal-fired 
powerplant  complex  involving  a  variety  of 
Federal  actions  within  the  Committee's  over- 
sight Jurisdiction.  Hearings  and  inspections 
were  held  In  the  Southwestern  States,  and 
hearings  were  held  In  Washington.  D.C. 
The  Committee  reported  Its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Senate  on  August  4, 
1972  (S.  Rept.  92-1015). 
Rehabilitation  and  Betterment  Projects 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
enabling  Act.  four  reports  of  the  findings  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  concernmg  pro- 
posed plans  for  the  rehabilitation  and  bet- 
terment of  existing  reclamation  projects  were 
received  and  reviewed  by  the  Committee 
prior  to  Initiation  of  the  work. 

Small  Reclamation  Projects 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
enabling  Act,  findings  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  on  two  proposed  loans  for  the 
construction  of  small  reclamation  projects 
were  received  and  reviewed  prior  to  Initiation 
of  the  work. 

Water  Research  Grants 
Proposed  grants  for  research  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Water  Resources  Research  Act 
were  submitted  to  the  Committee  for  review 
prior  to  commitment  of  the  funds. 

Periodic  reports 

Annual  reports  were  received  by  the  Com- 
mittee as  follows: 

Status  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project; 

Quality  of  Water,  Colorado  River; 

Activities  of  the  National  Water  Commis- 
sion; 

Activities  of  the  Office  of  Water  Resources 
Research; 

Activities  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration; 

Activities  of  the  office  of  Saline  Water; 

Progress  of  Work  on  the  Western  UJS. 
Water  Plan; 

Reports  of  River  Basin  Commissions  es- 
tablished under  the  Water  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act; 

Activities  of  the  Water  Resources  Council; 

Status  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
Fund; 

Operation  of  Colorado  River  Basin  Storage 
Facilities;  and 

Status  of  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Proj- 
ect and  Participating  Projects. 

re:    OVERSIGHT  FUNCTIONS   OF   THE   PABKS.   AND 
RECREATION    SUBCOMMITTEE 

Oversight    hearings    on    snowmobiles     and 
other  off-road  vehicles — May  IS,  1971 

Basically  the  following  conclusions  were 
reached  at  this  session. 

(a)  Development  and  production  of  these 
vehicles  have  moved  faster  than  our  regula- 
tory and  legislative  machinery. 

(b)  Existing  State  law  and  Federal  regula- 
tions are  not  adequate  for  the  job. 

(c)  Until  recently,  we  have  proceeded  un- 
der the  assumption  that  when  a  vehicle  is 
not  used  on  public  highways.  It  need  not  be 
licensed.  It  Is  now  known  that  this  assump- 
tion is  no  longer  valid.  The  proliferation  of 
off-road  vehicles  Is  an  immediate  problem. 

(d)  An  off -road  vehicle  Is  any  motorized 
vehicle  capable  of  being  utilized  off  an  es- 
tablished road.  This  definition  encompasses 
a  variety  of  four-wheeled  vehicles  including 
those  with  four-wheel  drives,  dune  buggies, 
and  amphibians,  two-wheeled  vehicles  from 
trail  bikes  to  motorcycles,  snowmobiles,  and 
a  variety  of  specialized  propelled  vehicles. 
New  air-cushioned  machines  are  now  appear- 
ing. 

(e)  Uses  cover  a  wide  range.  There  are  in- 
dividual  activities   Including   cross-country 
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tours,  exploration,  slghtseelnj  .  and  trans- 
portation to  hunt  and  flsh.  Tiere  are  nu- 
merous group  activities  whicl  i  encompass 
the  types  of  use  Just  mentloni  d  plus  com- 
petitive events  which  draw  num  srous  partici- 
pants and  spectators. 

Uses  also  cover  a  wide  varl  ity  of  lands. 
Vehicles  can  now  travel  over  swamp,  tundra, 
marsh,  sand  dunes.  Ice  and  sacw  fields,  and 
steep  terrain.  They  are  oftjn  powerful 
enough  to  bring  along  sufQciem  supplies  for 
lengthy  stays. 

(f)  There  are  good  and  there  are  harmful 
aspects  In  the  development  of  off-road  ve- 
hicles. Public  land  managers  ictually  pio- 
neered In  the  use  of  some  of  ttiese  vehicles 
for  administrative  purposes.  Seuch  and  res- 
cue missions,  flreflghtlng,  and  other  emer- 
gency work  are  obvious  pluses.  To  the  frus- 
trated and  harassed  urban  c  weller,  they 
provide  both  relee  e  and  recreat  Ion.  Properly 
operated.  Individual  vehicles  do  only  limited 
damage  to  the  soil,  water,  vegetation,  and 
fauna  resources  during  most  p  irlods  of  the 
year.  A  major  Impact  Is  from  their  sheer 
numbers:  The  multlpUcity  of  small  Impacts. 
Intensive  use  on  limited  areas  sr  on  fragile 
sites  leaves  devastating  scars.  3eavy  Indis- 
criminate use  may  have  substan  ;lal  Irreversi- 
ble effects. 

(g)  In  certain  respects  the  vehicles  are 
self-defeating.  The  two-  and  fcur-cycle  en- 
gines used  on  vehicles,  not  Ucen  »d  for  high- 
way use,  present  substantial  nose  problems. 
Areas  which  were  once  reniot »  And  their 
quiet  shattered.  Tbe  vehicle  lestroys  ths 
solitude  sought. 

Many  drivers  of  off-road  vel^lcles  are  in 
clubs  or  organizations  that  seel^  to  establish 
safe  and  considerate  practices. 

(h)  Groups  such  as  the  dune  buggy  oper- 
ators often  construct  their  own  vehicles  and 
proceed  with  a  strong  sense  of  comaraderle 
In  what  becomes  a  family  enterprise.  The 
snowmobllers  have  lUcewlse  sh^wn  a  com- 
mendable Interest  In  Improved  use  and 
safety  conditions.  The  pickup  cfmper  group 
la  another  highly  organized  gr(*ip  of  users. 
Motorcyclists  are  likewise  orgai^zed  but  ex- 
hibit more  Individualistic  charafcterlstlcs. 

(1)  Tragic  accidents  Involving  use  of  off- 
road  vehicles  are  on  the  Increase.  A  certain 
number  of  accidents  is  probablv  Inevitable. 
However,  a  complicating  problem  on  the 
public  lands  Is  the  fact  that  n^any  visitors 
are  urban  dwellers  unfamiliar  wtth  the  haz- 
ards of  the  open  country.  Anither  Is  the 
large  number  of  dangers  that  (islst  on  the 
public  lands  carrying  over  from  the  day  when 
these  lands  were  essentially  reniote  and  In- 
accessible. Abandoned  mining  shifts  and  pits 
are  one  example. 

Specific  recommendations  weiB  submitted 
at  this  hearing  which  reflected  the  convic- 
tions of  a  majority  of  the  Inllvlduals  In 
attendance.  These  were: 

1.  All  off-road  vehicles  should  be  regis- 
tered and  licensed  by  the  stat4>  through  a 
system  having  appropriate  national  stand- 
ards, such  as  that  used  for  boats,  Fees  should 
be  established  and  administered  :>n  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  users  pay  for  the  services 
and  accommodations  they  r<  celve.  Pees 
should  be  adequate  to  cover  tte  total  cost 
of  the  program.  Including  land  c|asslflcatlon, 
trail  or  area  designation  and  i^alntenance, 
effective  education,  and  enforcement.  Au- 
thority for  enforcement  must  be  clearly  es- 
tablished. It  Is  shocking  that  tlie  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  lacks  anything  approach- 
ing adequate  enforcement  authority  al- 
though it  administers  the  large;  t  acreage  of 
public  lands  where  demands  for  the  use  of  a 
variety  of  types  of  off -road  vehicles  are  con- 
stantly Increasing.  Full  flexible  authority 
should  be  granted  Immediately  to  all  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  governtr  ental  land- 
managing  agencies  for  hani  Ulng  these 
vehicles. 

U.se  of  off-road  vehicles  shn  iild  be  per- 
mliled  only  in  designated  area  ;  or  on  spe- 


cific trails  at  prescribed  periods  of  time.  Flex- 
ible authority  should  be  granted  to  permit 
top-level  adnilnlstrators  to  cloee  any  area  or 
trail  upon  one  or  two  days  notice  to  prevent 
erosion,  curtail  resource  degradation,  mini- 
mize irritating  recreational  conflicts,  elimi- 
nate opposition  to  off-road  vehicular  activ- 
ities with  the  primary  purposes  of  an  area, 
and  enhance  safety.  The  overall  goal  should 
be  to  permit  reasonable  use  of  off-road  ve- 
hicles, while  simultaneously  preventing  and 
minimizing  degradation  and  destruction  of 
(1)  fragile  soils  and  aquatic  areas,  (2)  blotlc 
communities,  (3)  fish  and  wildlife  food  and 
cover  and  forest  seedlings,  (4)  other  Impor- 
tant landscape  and  economic  values,  and  (5) 
citizen  property  and  privacy  rights. 

Regulations  should  prohibit  the  pursuit, 
harassment,  and  taking  of  all  wildlife  with 
the  aid  of  any  off -road  vehicle.  Chasing  and 
killing  foxes,  coyotes,  and  other  creatures 
with  the  aid  of  snowmobiles  and  other  ve- 
hicles, as  has  been  done  In  past  years,  should 
be  prohibited.  Similarly,  off-road  vehicles 
should  not  be  permitted  In  or  near  winter 
concentrations  of  wildlife.  At  least  some 
snowmobiles  may  not  realize  that  disturbing 
wildlife,  such  as  deer  or  elk,  during  the  crit- 
ical winter  months  can  cause  additional 
stress  that  often  means  the  difference  be- 
tween life  or  death.  This  is  especially  true 
toward  the  end  of  winter  when  deer  and 
other  yarding  mammals  may  have  small  en- 
ergy reserves.  These  reserves  can  be  depleted 
quickly  and  the  animals  exhausted  If  they 
are  forced  to  struggle  through  deep  snow  In 
attempting  to  escapie  curious  pursuers.  Con- 
centration areas  of  wintering  deer  and  other 
forms  of  wildlife  should  be  non-use  areas  for 
off -road  vehicles. 

4.  Perhaps,  by  attacking  this  problem  In 
Its  early  stages,  It  was  concluded  that  we 
might  avoid  the  complexities  and  enigmas 
which  have  characterized  our  experience  with 
the  close  to  100  million  automobiles  and 
trucks  that  now  operate  on  the  streets  and 
highways  of  this  country. 

General  oversight  hearings  on  the  National 
Parka  to  cover  such  problems  as  trafflc 
management,  safety  and  vandalism  were 
held  on  June  15, 1971 

This  was  an  effort  to  "take  stock"  of  cer- 
tain trouble  spots  that  have  developed  within 
the  national  park  structure  and  to  ascertain 
from  proper  officials  what  the  plans  are  for 
future  developments  or  refinement  in  the 
Park  System. 

The  concept  of  a  National  Park,  originally 
designed  for  nature  preservation,  has  evolved 
during  the  past  100  years  with  many  muta- 
tions and  Innovations  in  response  to  national 
needs.  For  example.  In  1906,  largely  in  re- 
sp>onse  to  the  depredations  on  the  Indian 
ruins  of  the  Southwest,  the  Congress  au- 
thorized the  President  to  establish — by  Proc- 
lamation— National  Monuments  from  lands 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  United  States 
to  protect  "historic  landmarks,  historic  and 
prehistoric  structures,  and  other  objects  of 
historic  or  scientific  Interest." 

The  Act  of  March  3,  1933,  providing  for 
reorganization  within  the  Executive  Branch, 
resulted  in  an  Executive  Order  transferring 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  admin- 
istration by  the  National  Park  Service  the 
national  memorials  and  parks  of  our  Na- 
tion's Capital,  many  national  monimients, 
and  historical  and  military  parks  admin- 
istered by  other  Federal  agencies. 

Again,  in  1935,  the  Congress  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior — by  Secretarial 
Order — to  establish  National  Historic  Sites  In 
either  private  or  Federal  ownership  to  pre- 
serve our  national  history. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Congress  adopted  by 
iaw  a  wide  variety  of  park  concepts,  such  as 
"National  Historical  Park,"  "National  Mili- 
tary Park,"  "National  Memorial  Park,"  "Na- 
tional Battlefield."  "National  Battlefield 
Park,"  and  "National  Battlefield  Site." 


In  1936,  the  Congress  enacted  the  Park, 
Parkway  and  Recreation  Area  Study  Act  di- 
recting the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make 
"a  comprehensive  study  •  •  •  of  the  public 
park,  parkway,  and  recreational-area  pro- 
grams of  the  United  States  •  •  •  such  as  will 
provide  data  helpful  in  developing  a  plan 
for  coordinated  and  adequate  public  park 
parkway,  and  recreational -area  facilities  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States." 

These  studies  developed  the  National  Sea- 
shore and  Recreation  Demonstration  Area 
concepts.  (Some  of  these  Recreation  Demon- 
stration Areas,  such  as  Prince  William  Forest 
Park  and  Catoctln  Mountain  Park  were  re- 
tained In  the  National  Park  System  while 
others  were  transferred  to  the  States.) 

This  history  Is  necessary  In  order  to  dem- 
onstrate the  various  development  phases  that 
took  place  during  the  formative  stages  of  the 
System. 

The  principal  concern  presently  with  re- 
gard to  the  National  Parks  is  the  very  high 
level  of  visitor  usage — and  the  attendant 
automotive  trafflc  that  such  usage  brings  to 
the  Parks.  The  number  of  visitors  in  and  of 
themselves  is  not  threatening  to  the  parks, 
but  it  is  firmly  believed  that  the  number  of 
automobiles  presently  funneled  into  park 
units  are  the  cause  of  substantial  damage. 
The  Park  Service  recognizes  this  because  It 
is  presently  banning  automobiles  from  one 
or  two  congested  parks,  or  parts  of  them, 
and  is  considering  Implementing  this  policy 
in  other  areas. 

There  is  no  conflict  between  protecting 
parks  In  their  natural  state  and  providing 
outdoor  recreation  for  those  who  seek  it. 
The  need  Is  for  a  combination  of  wilderness 
protection  and  Increased  recreation  within 
the  parks  for  the  enjoyment  and  appreciation 
of  these  areas  in  both  their  natural  and  de- 
veloped state.  More  recreational  develop- 
ment outside  the  parks  In  the  public  and 
private  lands  of  the  surrounding  regions  Is 
also  necessary. 

There  have  been  heavy  expenditures  for 
roads  to  make  It  easier  for  millions  to  enter 
the  parks.  There  have  not  been  corresponding 
Increases  in  expenditures  for  personnel  to 
supervise  the  crowds  and  to  protect  the 
parks.  This  is  best  demonstrated  by  the  in- 
crease In  vandalism  In  some  of  the  parks 
and  the  difficulty  experienced  in  handling 
large  volumes  of  trafflc  without  sufficient 
personnel.  This  situation  is  also  reflected  in 
the  troublesome  safety  condition  that  has 
sprung  up  in  a  few  locations.  This  has  caused 
serious  public  reaction,  and  again  it  is  felt 
that  Increased  ranger  protection  would  lessen 
the  problems  measurably. 

Consideration  of  steps  that  might  be  taken 
to  increase  the  ratio  of  rangers  to  visitors 
ought  to  be  approached  on  an  emergency 
basis  and  then  followed  with  regulations  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Summer  resort  and  carnival  features 
within  the  parks  can  be  cut  back.  Vehicles 
adapted  to  off-road  use  have  multiplied  at  an 
alarming  rate  and  should  be  restricted  in  all 
parks  as  soon  as  practical. 

The  oversight  hearing  also  disclosed  that 
the  National  Park  Service  has  made  some 
remarkable  advancement  in  recent  years  in 
such  Important  fields  as  general  manage- 
ment, maintenance,  law  enforcement,  and 
personnel  development.  The  public  has  re- 
sponded through  an  ever  increasing  patron- 
age of  the  290  units  in  the  Park  System  and 
by  an  avalanche  of  commendatory  letters.  As 
an  illustration  of  this  Improvement  the 
Service  points  to: 

Travel  expenditures  of  $7.8  billion  by  visi- 
tors in  1970  on  their  way  to,  and  in  the  vi- 
cinity of.  the  areas  of  the  National  Park 
System,  amount  to  more  than  ten  percent  of 
the  total  expenditures  in  the  travel  Industry. 
Significantly,  this  gross  expenditure  of 
park  visitors  resulted  In  personal  Income  of 
$5.9  billion  to  employees  and  businesses  pro- 
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vldlng  tourist  services  along  the  way  and  Ui 
the  parks. 

Of  this  personal  income,  an  estimated  $1.2 
billion  was  returned  to  the  Federal  Treasury 
In  Federal  taxes,  to  say  nothing  of  un- 
counted taxes  at  the  State  and  local  levels  of 
Government. 

Another  commendable  practice  which  the 
National  Park  Service  has  adopted  within 
the  last  year  Is  to  hold  pre-master  plan  hear- 
ings, at  which  the  Service  does  not  present 
any  plan  but  simply  listens  to  the  ideas  of- 
fered by  the  public.  Once  it  has  heard  the 
public,  it  develops  its  own  recommendations 
and  then  later  holds  a  public  meeting  (for 
master  plans)  or  hearing  (for  wilderness 
plans)  at  which  it  presents  the  NPS  pro- 
posal. Once  it  has  taken  the  public's  views 
mto  consideration  it  publishes  Its  flnal  plan 
(in  the  case  of  master  plans)  or  sends  its 
recommendations  to  Congress  (in  case  of 
wilderness  plans) . 

The  pre-master  plan  hearing  Is  a  highly 
desirable  step  because  it  allows  the  public 
to  formally  present  its  Ideas  to  the  agency 
team  before  it  has  begun  to  crystallze  Its 
own  ideas.  Another  step  In  this  direction :  in- 
clude public  members  on  all  master  planning 
and  wilderness  teams,  and  let  the  public  be 
involved  in  the  selection.  , 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Parks  and 
Recreation  feels  strongly  that  over-sight 
hearings  on  the  operations  and  development 
of  practically  all  Federal  Agencies  is  a  desire- 
able  practice.  It  provides  both  the  legislators 
and  the  agency  an  opportunity  to  construc- 
tively review  accomplishments  and  problems 
that  have  developed  over  a  designated  period. 

OVERSIGHT  FUNCTION  AND  REVIEW  ACTIVrnES 
OP  THE  STTBCOMMnTEE  ON  TERRITORIES  AND 
INSULAR    AFFAIRS 

The  Subcommittee  Is  primarily  responsi- 
ble for  the  oversight  of  legislation  and  ac- 
tivities relating  to  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam, 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Paclflc  Islands, 
and  American  Samoa.  On-site  examination 
of  activities  at  these  Jurisdictions  Is  ham- 
pered due  to  time  and  distance  factors.  Nu- 
merous reports  from  the  comptrollers  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  Guam  were  received  and 
reviewed  during  1971-72. 
Guam 

The  Chairman  and  staff  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee attended  the  1971  Conference  of  Pa- 
clflc Legislators  in  Guam,  and  subsequent  to 
the  conference  made  a  visual  inspection  of 
a  number  of  facilities  constructed  in  the 
territory  pursuant  to  legislation  enacted  In 
the  B8th  Congress  (Public  Law  88-170)  to 
provide  for  the  rehabilitation  and  replace- 
ment of  facilities  that  were  destroyed  by 
typhoons  in  1963.  Authorization  for  the  re- 
habilitation program  expires  in  flscal  year 
1973.  Upon  return  to  Washington  legislation 
was  introduced  to  extend  and  expand  the 
program  to  meet  unanticipated  needs  fol- 
lowing receipt  of  a  complete  audit  of  con- 
struction activities. 

Other  matters  of  continuing  interest  to  the 
Subconunlttee  are: 

(a)  Needed  revision  of  the  tax  code  relat- 
ing to  equal  treatment  of  U.S.  flrms  doing 
business  in  Guam. 

(b)  The  need  for  a  forum  before  which 
Guamanlans  may  appear  to  press  their  claims 
for  fair  value  of  lands  acquired  by  the  U.S. 
Navy  immediately  following  the  retaking  of 
Guam  from  the  Japanese  in  1944. 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 

The  most  significant  legislation  relative  to 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  en- 
acted during  the  92nd  Congress  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Mlcroneslau  Claims 
Commission  to  adjudicate  both  World  War  11 
and  postwar  claims  of  the  citizens  of  the  ter- 
ritory who  were  damaged  by  wartime  activi- 
ties. 

A  second  piece  of  major  legislation  would 
expand    the    Economic    Development    Loan 


Fund  available  to  the  territory  in  order  to 
encourage  further  development  and  Job  op- 
portunities through  expansion  of  the  busi- 
ness community. 

During  hearings  on  these  two  legislative 
proposals  the  Subcommittee  had  before  It 
representatives  of  the  administration  of  the 
territory  and  examined  closely  the  back- 
ground need  for  the  bills,  as  well  as  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  already  existing  economic  de- 
velopment program. 

The  Mlcroneslan  Claims  Commission  had 
just  been  appointed  and  begun  to  function 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  92nd  Congress  and 
will  be  the  subject  of  further  study  by  the 
Subcommittee  in  the  carrying  out  of  Its  re- 
sponsibilities over  the  four-year  span  of  life 
the  Commission  has  been  given. 

The  review  of  the  economic  development 
loan  program  resulted  In  the  enactment 
of  PubUc  Law  92-257  which  substantially 
strengthened  the  guidelines  for  the  making 
of  loans,  the  terms  and  conditions  thereof, 
and  other  appropriate  directives  to  admin- 
istrators in  order  to  make  the  program  more 
effective  than  It  has  been  In  the  past. 

At  the  outset  of  the  93rd  Congress  it  will 
be  necessary  to  authorize  funds  for  the 
continued  administration  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory. At  that  time  close  examination  will 
be  made  into  progress  of  the  capital  improve- 
ment program  which  has  been  steadily  In- 
creased during  the  past  four  years. 

The  Subcommittee  has  held  several  in- 
formal meetings  with  members  of  the  U.S. 
team  of  negotiators  who  are  currently  In- 
volved in  working  out  a  new  political  status 
for  Micronesia.  It  Is  contemplated  that  leg- 
islation to  terminate  the  existing  trusteeship 
and  to  establish  a  new  but  as  yet  undeter- 
mined relationship  with  the  territory  will 
be  forthcoming  in  the  93rd  Congress. 
Virgin  Islands 
The  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  vis- 
ited the  Virgin  Islands  during  the  92nd  Con- 
gress, spoke  with  local  officials,  and  has 
introduced  legislation  directed  to  solving 
minor  problems  in  the  territory. 

A  Constitutional  Convention  has  been  op- 
erating for  several  months  in  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  it  Is  expected  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  93rd  Congress  proposed  legisla- 
tion will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  to 
provide  for  a  constitution  for  the  territory, 
or,  in  the  alternative,  a  revision  of  the  1954 
Orgjmlc  Act.  At  that  time,  the  Subcommittee 
plans  to  hold  extensive  hearings  on  legislative 
and  administrative  Issues. 

The  Committee  has  expressed  concern  to 
the  Governor  of  the  Virgm  Islands  about 
certain  deficiencies  in  the  proper  account- 
ing of  the  expenditure  of  local  funds,  as 
noted  by  the  Virgin  Islands  Comptroller, 
and  oversight  in  the  matter  is  continuing. 
American  Samoa 
A  review  of  activities  in  American  Samoa 
will  be  undertaken  in  the  93rd  Congress  when 
legislation  relating  to  the  election  of  the 
Governor  and  economic  development  of  the 
territory  is  considered. 

REPORT  OF  LEGISLATIVE  REVIEW  ACTIVmES  StJB- 
COMMITTEE  ON  MINERALS,  MATERIALS  AND 
FUELS,  92D  CONGRESS 

The  Subcommittee  on  Minerals.  Materials 
and  Fuels  of  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  Is  responsible  for  all  pro- 
posed legislation  and  other  matters  includ- 
ing legislative  oversight  relating  to  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  public  lands,  in- 
cluding public  lands  withdrawn  as  forest  re- 
serves and  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf;  alien 
ownership  of  mineral  lands;  mining  Interests 
generally;  mineral  laws,  including  mining 
and  leasing  laws  governing  the  disposition 
lease  and  sale  of  mineral  Interests  owned  by 
the  United  States  and  activities  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management,  Geological  Sur- 
vey and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  administer- 


ing such  mineral  laws;  mining  schools  and 
experimental  stations,  supervision  as  trus- 
tee of  mineral  rights  owned  by  the  Indians 
and  petroleum  conservation  and  conserva- 
tion of  natural  mineral  resources. 

Special  Committee  action  included  the  fol- 
lowing : 

A  review  In  March  of  1971  of  the  Helltim 
Conservation  program  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  including  the  preparation  of 
a  printed  record  of  the  proceedings. 

A  review  in  November  of  1971  of  the  De- 
partment of  Interior's  proposed  prototype  oil 
shale  leasing  program  under  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920,  Including  the  environ- 
mental problems  of  oil  shale,  the  economics 
of  environmental  protection  and  a  review  of 
the  draft  environmental  impact  statement 
under  Section  102(2)  (c)  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969. 

The  Subcommittee  also  heard  testimony 
on  the  opinion  of  the  Solicitor  dated  October 
28,  1971  (M-36839)  which  allowed  the  De- 
partment  of  the  Interior  to  lease  competitive- 
ly oU  shale  lands  covered  by  unpatented  min- 
ing claims,  pending  ultimate  judicial  deter- 
mination of  the  rights  of  the  parties. 

In  August  of  1971.  the  Subcommittee  con- 
ducted an  Inspection  and  field  hearing  on 
the  environmental  impact  of  mining  activi- 
ties in  the  Custer  and  Gallatin  National 
Forests  in  Montana.  A  specific  problem  was 
the  effect  of  proposed  Forest  Service  regula- 
tions on  access  roads  for  mineral  activity. 
In  addition,  the  Subcommittee  made  field 
Inspection  trips  of  surface  mining  operations 
in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  and  Indian,  pri- 
vate and  public  domain  lands  in  Utah 
Wyoming  and  Idaho.  The  Inspection  trips 
were  an  Important  background  study  to  the 
surface  mining  legislation  pending  before 
the  Committee  and  offered  an  opportunity  to 
view  surface  mining  activities  covering  a 
variety  of  minerals  and  under  a  wide  range 
of  differing  geologic  conditions  nation  wide. 
The  staff  of  the  Subcommittee  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  staff  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress prepared  and  published  a  background 
paper  entitled  the  Issues  Related  to  Surface 
Mining. 

Legislative  review  of  the  activities  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  Included  review  of  Bureau 
of  Mines  contracts  for  research  La  excess  of 
$25,000.  submitted  to  the  Subcommittee  and 
the  Congress  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  89-672  (Act  of  October  15   1966). 

OVERSIGHT  FUNCTION  AND  REVIEW  ACTIVITIES  OF 
THE   StTBCOMMrrTEE   ON   PUBLIC   LANDS 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  has 
oversight  Jurisdiction  which  extends  to  the 
public  lands  generally.  Including  forest  re- 
serves created  from  the  public  domain,  and 
embraces  all  actions  relative  to  such  lands. 
Examples  would  be  disposals,  entries,  ease- 
ments, leases,  patents,  withdrawals,  grazing 
activities,  and  wilderness  and  wild  river  des- 
ignations. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands 
diu-lng  the  92nd  Congress  probed  deeply  Into 
questions  of  timber  management  on  Federal 
holdings. 

Chairman  Frank  Church  conducted  hear- 
ings in  mld-1971  that  zeroed  In  on  one  of  the 
most  controversial  questions  ever  to  involve 
the  nation's  Federal  tlmberlands — the  prac- 
tice of  clear-cutting.  More  than  90  witnesses 
were  heard  in  five  days  of  testimony,  includ- 
ing members  of  Congress,  State  officials,  en- 
vironmentalists, professional  foresters  and 
other  scientists,  and  representatives  from 
the  timber  and  housing  Industries,  the  Forest 
Service,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

The  Subcommittee's  attention  was  directed 
primarily  to  clear-cutting  practices  on  the 
National  Forests,  especially  on  examples  in 
Montana.  West  Virginia,  Wyoming  and 
Alaska.   This   was  done   because   there   had 
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been  complaints  of  the  practice  on 
ciflc  National   Forests.   Such   practices 
attacked    vehemently   by    the 
allsts,   but    clear-cutting    as   a   metljod 
strongly  defended  by  represeutatlv 
timber  Industry,  the  Forest  Service 
resentatlves   of    the   professional    So 
American  Foresters.  Some  of  those 
posed  clear-cutting  suggested  a 
moratoruim  on  all  clear-cutting  on 
tlmberlands.  Those  who  defended 
tlce  basically  felt  that  no  Congressional 
tion  was  needed  to  limit  the  use  of  cl 
ting. 

Some    serious    scientific    questlorjs 
raised,  such  as  possible  long  range 
effects    of    clear-cutting    on    soil 
Conversely,   other  professional 
nesses  detailed  the  results  of  clear 
and  the  scientific  research,  mainly 
Forest  Service  through  Its  Natlon-w 
tern  of  forest   experiment   stations 
stratlng  the  need  for  clear-cutting  of 
important  tree  species  If  they  are  tc 
forested  successfully. 

Subcommittee  report 
Subsequent  to  the  hearings,  the 
mlttee  issued  a  full  report  which 
llshed  as  a  committee  print  entitled 
cutting  on  Federal  Tlmberlands"  ( 92ild 
gress,  2nd  Session:  March  1972).  Th« 
concluded  as  follows : 

"As  Indicated  In  the  foregoing 
mlttee  became  aware  of  two  major 
areas  relating  to  the  selection  and 
of  timber  harvesting  operations  on 
forest  lands.  First,  certain  areas  have 
lected  for  cutting  which  should 
been  subjected  to  any  activity  relating 
timber  harvesting  for  any  of  a  nui^ber 
reasons.  These  were  areas  of  special 
values,  fragile  soils,  or  other  limiting 
lographlc  conditions,  areas  where 
regeneration  could  not  be  assured, 
where  the  costs  of  special  measures 
environmental  damage   or  assure 
tlon  were  so  high  that  the  activity 
prudent  and  relatively  uneconomic. 

"The  second  problem  area  relates 
manner  In  which  harvesting  operatlc|ns 
carried  out.  This  Involves  selection  of 
vesting  method,  the  manner  In  which 
Is  conducted  and  to  minimize  or  avol(  i 
ronmental    Injury,   and   careful 
and   enforcement   of   envlronmentaj 
tlons  In  road  building  and  timber 
tracts. 

"The  Committee  recognizes  that 
ber  needs  of  the  Katlon  are  inceraslnig 
rapid  pace.  The  National  Forests  and 
Federal   forest   lands  will  play  a  vltil 
In  meeting  those  needs.  Substantial 
mony   convinced   us   that   measures 
sure  adequate  timber  supplies  are 
if  we  are  to  bouse  our  people  and  serv« 
wood  product  needs  at  reasonable 
measure  needed  to  help  the  Federal 
play  their  role  must  Include  Intensified 
est  management  practices  such  as 
tlon.  thinning,  genetic  Improvement, 
of  dead  timber,  as  well  as  the 
of  nonstocked  private  forest  lands 

"Accordingly,   the   Subcommittee 
it  Is  timely  and  important  to  suggest 
lines  for  the  conduct  of  timber 
activity  on  Pederal  lands  which  will 
that  the  problem  areas  are  eliminated 
Important  national  needs  for  timber 
ing  met.  In  stating  these  guidelines  th( 
committee  does  not  presume  to  substltiite 
Judgment  for  that  of  qualified 
who  have  on-the-ground  knowledge 
mlllarlty  with   local   needs  and 
However,  we  believe  overall  policy 
Is  essential  to  make  Pederal  forestry 
Istrators  aware  of  the  concern  and  s 
the  Congress  for  stronger  consideration 
environmental   Impacts   in  timber 
ment  decisions    We  are  also  aware 
Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land 
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agement have  taken  a  number  of  steps  to 
Improve  their  timber  management  practices. 
The  guidelines  set  forth  by  this  Subcommit- 
tee should  serve  to  strengthen  and  supple- 
ment these  ongoing  actions. 

"Therefore,  the  Subcommittee  believes 
timber  management  activities  on  Pederal 
lands  should  be  subject  to  the  following 
policy  guidelines: 

"1.  Allowable  harvest  levels 

a.  Allowable  harvest  on  Pederal  forest 
lands  should  be  reviewed  and  adjusted  pe- 
riodically to  assure  that  the  lands  on  which 
they  are  based  are  available  and  suitable  for 
timber  production  under  these  guidelines. 

b.  Increases  in  allowable  harvests  based  on 
Intensified  management  practices  such  as  re- 
forestation, thinning,  tree  Improvement  and 
the  like  should  be  made  only  upon  demon- 
stration that  such  practices  justify  Increased 
allowable  harvests,  and  there  Is  assurance 
that  such  practices  are  satisfactorily  funded 
for  continuation  to  completion. 

If  planned  Intensive  measures  are  Inade- 
quately funded  and  thus  cannot  be  accom- 
plished on  schedule,  allowable  harvests 
should  be  reduced  accordingly, 

"2.  Harvesting  limitations 

Clear-cutting  should  not  be  used  as  a  cut- 
ting method  on  Pederal  land  areas  where: 

a.  Soil,  slope  or  other  watershed  conditions 
are  fragile  and  subject  to  major  Injury. 

b.  There  Is  no  assurance  that  the  area  can 
be  adequately  restocked  within  five  years 
after  harvest. 

c.  Aesthetic  values  outweigh  other  consid- 
erations. 

d.  The  method  Is  preferred  only  because 
it  will  give  the  greatest  dollar  return  or  the 
greatest  unit  output. 

"3.  Clear-cutting  should  be  used  only 
where: 

a.  It  Is  determined  to  be  sllvlculturally  es- 
sential to  accomplish  the  relevant  forest 
management  objectives. 

b.  The  size  of  clear-cut  blocks,  patches 
or  strips  are  kept  at  the  minimum  necessary 
to  accomplish  sUvlcultural  and  other  mul- 
tiple-use forest  management  objectives. 

c.  A  multldlscipllnary  review  has  first  been 
made  of  the  potential  environmental,  bio- 
logical, aesthetic,  engineering  and  economic 
Impacts  on  each  sale  area. 

d.  Clear-cut  blocks,  patches  or  strips  are. 
In  all  cases,  shaped  and  blended  as  much  as 
possible  with  the  natural  terrain. 

"4.  Timber  sale  contracts 
-  "Pederal  timber  sale  contracts  should  con- 
tain requirements  to  assure  that  all  possible 
measures  are  taken  to  minimize  or  avoid 
adverse  environmental  impacts  of  timber 
harvesting,  even  If  such  measures  result  In 
lower  net  retvirns  to  the  Treasury. 
"In  Conclusion 

"The  Subcommittee  recommends  that  the 
Federal  Government  take  prompt  action  to- 
ward bolstering  the  confidence  and  support 
of  the  American  people  for  our  nation's  for- 
estry program.  The  considerable  testimony 
before  the  Subcommittee  and  the  studies 
that  have  been  completed  or  are  now  imder 
way  illustrate  the  necessity  for  establishing 
a  prudent  policy  for  regulating  clear -cutting 
on  our  forest  lands. 

"It  Is  the  hope  of  the  Subcommittee  that 
the  guidelines  It  has  set  forth  will  be  quickly 
adopted  and  Implemented  by  the  Executive 
Branch." 

Timber  management  hearings 
Although  the  clear-cutting  hearings  did 
not  consider  legislation,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Lands  later  conducted  extensive 
hearings  on  general  timber  management 
measures  Introduced  by  Senators  Metcalf  and 
Hatfield,  both  members  of  the  Subcommittee. 
Field  hearings  were  held  In  Atlanta,  Georgia; 
Portland,  Oregon,  and  Syracuse,  New  York, 
with  a  final  hearing  for  government  wit- 
nesses In  Washington.  While  no  final  com- 
mittee action  was  taken  on  the  measures,  an 


Impressive  hearing  record  was  complied 
which  should  provide  Important  direction 
for  any  future  legislation  In  this  particular 
field. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Charles  C.  Edwards,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare;  and 

William  H.  Kolberg,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  report  favorably  the 
nominations  of  185  general  oflQcers  in  the 
Air  Force  and  ask  that  these  names  be 
placed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Brig.  Gen.  Ralph  T.  Holland,  and  sundry 
other  officers  of  the  Regular  Air  Force,  for 
temporary  appointment  In  the  TJ.8.  Air 
Force,  In  the  grade  of  major  general; 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  J.  Keegan,  Jr.,  (brigadier 
general.  Regular  Air  Force),  V3.  Air  Force, 
and  sundry  other  officers,  for  appointment 
in  the  Regular  Air  Force,  In  the  grade  of 
major  general; 

Brig.  Gen.  Harold  R.  Vague  (colonel.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force,  and  sundry 
other  officers,  for  appointment  In  the  Regu- 
lar Air  Force,  In  the  grade  of  brigadier  gen- 
eral; and 

Col.  Charles  A.  Veatch,  Regular  Air  Force, 
and  sundry  other  officers,  for  temporary  ap- 
pointment In  the  US.  Air  Force,  in  the  grade 
of  brigadier  general. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
addition,  there  are  1,732  Navy  nomima- 
tions  In  the  grade  of  captain  and  below 
and  2,980  nominations  in  the  grade  of 
colonel  and  below  in  the  Air  Force  and 
Air  Force  Reserve.  Since  these  names 
have  appeared  previously  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  in  order  to  save  the 
expense  of  printing  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  the  information  of  any  Sena- 
tor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Thomas  G.  Abbey,  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, for  promotion  In  the  Regular  Air  Force; 

Vicente  Martinez,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Air 
Force; 

Walter  H.  Escue,  and  Charles  W.  Couch, 
Air  Force  officers,  for  reappointment  to  the 
active  list  of  the  Regular  Air  Force; 

John  C.  Aasen.  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  promotion  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve; 

Thomas  J.  Abeln.  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, for  promotion  In  the  U.S.  Air  Force; 

Benjamin  L.  Aaron,  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, for  temporary  promotion  in  the  U.S. 
Navy; 
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Kenneth  J.  Bays,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  promotion  as  Reserves  of  the  Air  Force; 

Daniel  C.  Cady,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  appointment  In  the  Reserve  of  the  Air 
Force;  and 

James  G.  Sanders,  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, for  appointment  as  temporary  officers 
In  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  1414.  A  bill  to  strengthen  congressional 
control  In  determining  priorities  of  appro- 
priations and  expenditures  by  requiring  the 
Budget  to  be  organized  and  submitted  on 
the  basis  of  national  needs,  agency  programs, 
and  basic  program  steps.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By   Mr.   BUCKLEY    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Baker,    Mr.    Bennxti,    Mr.   Bhooke, 
Mr.  DoMiNicK.  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Jav- 
rrs,  Mr.  Scott  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Mr.  Thurmond)  : 
S.  1415.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  assist  in  the  financing  of  small 
business  concerns  which  are  disadvantaged 
because  of  certain  social  or  economic  consid- 
erations not  generally  applicable   to  other 
business  enterprises.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Banking,    Housing    and    Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LONG: 
S.  1416.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  add  a  new  title  XX  thereto  which  will 
provide  Insurance  against  the  costs  of  cata- 
strophic Illness.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

ByMr.  EAGLETON: 
S.    1417.  A    bUl    for    the    relief   of   Maria 
Estela  Lagus.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   HATFIELD    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Beall,  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Bible.  Mr. 
Brock,   Mr.   Clark,  Mr.   Cranston, 
Mr.  CtjRTis,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr. 
Hollings,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  McIntyre,   Mr. 
Packwood.    Mr.    Scott    of   Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Mr.  Tunnet)  : 
S.  1418.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  50  years 
of  extraordinary  and  selfless  public  service 
of  Herbert  Hoover,  Including  his  many  great 
humanitarian  endeavors,   his  chairmanship 
of  two  Commissions  of  the  Organization  of 
the  Executive  Branch,  and  his  service  as  3l8t 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  in  com- 
memoration of  the  100th  anniversary  of  his 
birth  on  August  10,  1974.  by  providing  grants 
to  the  Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Revolu- 
tion and  Peace.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (by  request) : 
S.  1419.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Aldo  Leo- 
pold WUderness,  Gila  National  Forest,  N.  Mex. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PONG: 
S.  1420.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ermlnla 
Ancheta  Mandac.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
8.  1421.  A  bill  to  amend  the  administra- 
tive procedure  provisions  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  the  rulemaking 
provisions  applicable  to  matters  relating  to 
public  property,  loans,  grants,  benefits,  and 
contracts;  to  provide  for  payment  of  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  connection  with  proceed- 
ings before  agencies;  to  provide  for  waiver 
of  sovereign  immunity;  to  provide  for  the  en- 
forcement of  standards  In  grant  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Randolph.  Mr.  Stevenson.  Mr.  Mon- 
dale,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.    NuNN,    Mr.    Inouye,    and    Mr. 
Bayh) : 
S.  1422.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Justice,  In  order  to  provide  a  na- 
tional and  coordinated  effort  for  reform  of 
the  system  of  Justice  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   WILLIAMS    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Javits)  : 
S.  1423.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Labor  Manage- 
ment Relations  Act,  1947,  to  permit  employer 
contributions  to  Jointly  administered  trust 
funds  established  by  labor  organizations  to 
defray  costs  of  legal  services.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
S.  1424.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  benefits  for 
members  of  the  armed  forces  and  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  who  were  In  a 
missing  status  for  any  period  of  time  during 
the  Vietnam  confilct.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  1425.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Rosa  Amelia 
Alba  Maurlclo.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (by  request) : 
S.  1426.  A  bin  to  amend  sections  101  and  902 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  and  chap- 
ter 2,  title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  Imple- 
ment the  Convention  for  the  Suppression  of 
Unlawful  Acts  Against  the  Safety  of  ClvU 
Aviation,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1427.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  unauthor- 
ized possession  within  any  Pederal  penal  or 
correctional  Instltutlton.  any  substance  or 
thing,  designed  to  damage  the  institution  or 
to  injure  any  persons  within  or  part  of  the 
institution,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1428.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  215,  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  receipt  of  commis- 
sions or  gifts  for  procuring  loans,  to  expand 
the  Institutions  covered;  to  encompass  In- 
direct payments  to  bank  officials;  to  make 
violation  of  the  section  a  felony;  and  to 
specifically  Include  offerors  and  givers  of  the 
proscribed  payments;  and  for  other  related 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEVENSON: 
S.  1429.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  authorize  free  or  reduced 
rate  transportation  for  severely  handicapped 
persons  and  persons  with  sight  attending 
such  handicapped  persons.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PELL   (for  himself,  Mr.  Case, 
Mr.    MusKiE,    Mr.    Hollings.    Mr. 
Magnuson.     Mr.     Moss,     and     Mr. 
Williams)  : 
S.  1430.  A  bill  to  establish  within  the  De- 
partment of  State  a  Bureau  of  Oceans  and 
International   Environmental    Affairs   to   be 
headed  by  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By     Mr.     BEALL     (for     himself,     Mr. 
DoMiNicK.  and  Mr.  Buckley)  : 
S.J.  Res.  86.  Joint    resolution    to   suspend, 
for  2  years.  Federal  support  of  projects  In- 
volving psychosurgery.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.J.  Res.  87.  Joint    resolution    relating    to 
the    National    Advisory   Council    on    Indian 
Education.   Referred   to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  CHILES : 
S.  1414.  A  bill  to  strengthen  congres- 
sional control  in  determining  priorities 


of  appropriations  and  expenditures  by 
requiring  the  budget  to  be  organized 
and  submitted  on  the  basis  of  national 
needs,  agency  programs,  and  basic  pro- 
gram steps.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
15,  1973,  I  offered  testimony  before  the 
Joint  Congressional  Study  Committee 
on  Budget  Control.  At  that  time  I  stated 
that  I  was  exploring  ways  in  which  to 
make  vital  budget  Information  available 
to  Congress  through  a  restructuring  of 
the  way  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  presents  the  budget  to  Congress. 

I  am  today  introducing  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Control  Act  of  1973. 
Through  this  proposed  legislation,  I  hope 
to  offer  a  framework  to  help  the  Con- 
gress regain  the  control  it  does  not  now 
have  over  the  budget. 

I  suggest  that  the  most  effective  way 
to  get  that  control  over  programs  is  to 
control  the  early  steps  which  actually 
determine  the  level  of  spending  that 
Congress  becomes  concerned  about 
later — when  it  is  too  late  to  do  anything 
about  it. 

I  believe  that  Congress  ought  to  be 
setting  the  priorities  within  a  budget 
target  and  must,  therefore,  have  the 
visibility  within  individual  programs  to 
effect  control  over  the  dollars  that  these 
programs  eventually  command.  I  believe 
that  Congress  must  have  a  clear  picture 
of  what  separate  public  needs  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  trying  to  satisfy; 
and  I  believe  Congress  must  have  the 
capabihty  to  sort  out  and  collect  in  sen- 
sible groupings  all  the  programs  and 
activities  we  annually  budget. 

The  Joint  Congressional  Study  Com- 
mittee on  Budget  Control  has  cited  the 
need  for  information  which  will  show 
the  effect  on  expenditures  resulting  from 
existing  and  proposed  legislation.  The 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 
directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Comptroller  General,  to  develop  a 
standardized  information  and  data  proc- 
essing system  for  budgetary  and  fiscal 
data,  and  to  develop  also  a  standard  set 
of  classification  of  programs,  receipts, 
and  expenditures  to  be  used  in  the  budg- 
et system.  The  ComptroUer  General  has 
now  stated  that — 

The  system  contemplated  by  the  executive 
branch  wUl  not  fulfin  the  Information  needs 
of  the  Congress. 

It  is  my  hope  that  through  the  imple- 
mentation of  my  bill,  these  congressional 
information  needs  might  be  met. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  here  needs  to 
be  convinced  that  Congress  lacks  visi- 
bility over  the  budget  as  a  whole  and 
particularly  the  early  phases  of  new  pro- 
grams. When  we  use  words  like  "frag- 
mentation," "automlzation,"  and  lack  of 
"coordination,"  what  we  are  realb^  say- 
ing is  that  we  in  Congress  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  stay  on  top  of  a  budget 
over  which  it  is  virtually  impossible  to 
stay  on  top  of.  Yet,  it  is  Congress  which 
ought  to  be  setting  the  priorities  within 
a  budget  target.  It  is  Congress  which 
should  understand  and  confirm  the  mis- 
sions or  fimctions  of  executive  agencies; 
and,  most  important.  It  Is  Congress 
which  should  have  the  visibility  within 
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Individual  programs  to  effeit  control 
over  the  dollars  that  these  programs 
eventually  command.  As  I  will  explain  in 
more  detail  later,  it  is  at  these  beginning 
stages  of  any  program,  at  th(!  research 
and  development  level,  that  Congress 
ought  to  be  directing  most  ol  its  ener- 
gies, because  that  5  percent  of  he  budget 
develops  into  95  percent  over  the  years, 
through  small  increases  from  budget  to 
budget. 

The  President  obviously  recc  gnizes  the 
control  problem  as  evidenced  by  his  ef- 
forts to  set  up  a  "super  cabine  ."  to  over- 
see the  programs  of  groups  o:  agencies. 
How  can  we  do  that?  How  can  we  per- 
form our  responsibilities  of  oversight, 
control,  and  supervision  over  si  ch  a  com- 
plex operation? 

To  answer  that  question  we  first  must 
answer  why  Congress  does  no  .  have  the 
key  elements  of  budget  and  pro  ?ram  con- 
trol right  now.  The  basic  arswer  is  a 
lack  of  organization  of  budget  and  pro- 
gram-related information:  thd  way  it  is 
presented  to  us,  the  inf ormatic  n  we  have 
to  work  with;  and  the  way  ve  handle 
this  information. 

We  simply  do  not  have  a  cle  ar  picture 
of  what  separate  public  needs  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  trying  to  satisfy  we 
do  not  have  the  capability  td  sort  out 
and  collect  in  sensible  groupir  gs  all  the 
programs  and  activities  we  annually 
budget. 

Let  me  give  the  Senate  some  ex- 
arrples — 

First.  On  March  14.  1973  I  sat  in  on 
hearings  on  the  new  Federalism  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations.  At  that  hearing 
OMB  Director  Roy  Ash  present  ed  a  chart 
that  would  boggle  the  mind  ol  the  most 
sophisticated  bureaucrat  in  our  Govern- 
ment. What  the  chart  showed,  supposed- 
ly, was  how  19  separate  anl  distinct 
programs  within  HEW  operate  to  prevent 
school  dropouts.  That  is,  19  sep  irate  pro- 
grams under  at  least  four  sepai  ate  agen- 
cies compete  with  each  other  for  funds 
to  operate  19  different  approaches  to 
preventing  school  dropouts. 

I  am  told  that  in  the  case  of  J  EW  there 
are  more  than  300  programs  ol  which  54 
overlap  each  other  and  36  overlap  pro- 
grams of  other  Departments. 

Second.  One  of  the  most  alarming 
areas  of  disjointed  information  fed  to 
Congress  in  fragmented  f ashloi  i  Is  in  the 
area  of  defense — but  no  area  k  exempt, 
really.  In  the  Department  o  Defense 
there  are  three  Military  Dei)artments 
working  under  their  own  defi:iitions  of 
their  missions,  none  of  whicl  matches 
the  other.  The  procurement  co  nmission, 
which  I  served  on.  found  that  r  ew  weap- 
on programs  often  start  becaise  one  of 
the  services  feels  they  'need"  £  new  air- 
craft or  missUe  without  adequiite  atten- 
tion to  why,  what  military  miss  ion  capa- 
bility is  to  be  upgraded,  how  iiuch  it  is 
worth  and  its  relationship  to  ether  pro- 
grams being  proposed  or  in  being  to 
accomplish  similar  purposes. 

In  defense  appropriations,  Congress 
never  gets  the  chance  to  make  a  real  deci- 
sion until  we  reach  the  high  r  loney  fig- 
ures— until  we  are  "locked  ii"  in  an 
expensive  program.  For  exanple,  al- 
though the  AH-56  Cheyenne  helicopter, 
which    Congress    canceled    liist    year, 


appeared  for  large-scale  funding  in  1965, 
it  began  years  earlier  in  exploratory 
development  under  a  project  titled 
"Aircraft  Suppressive  Fire."  Another 
project  called  "Air  Mobility"  also  helped 
to  finance  this  early  armed  helicopter 
exploration.  In  about  1963,  the  project 
was  moved  into  an  advanced  develop- 
ment activity  identified  as  the  "Aircraft 
Suppressive  Fire  System." 

Following  these  early  efforts,  the  Army 
held  a  competition  and  selected  a  de- 
veloper and  producer  of  that  helicopter. 
In  the  years  that  follDwed,  the  helicopter 
encountered  great  diflQculty  in  develop- 
ment, and  the  program  was  finally  ter- 
minated after  the  expenditure  of  several 
hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

It  is  these  kinds  of  cases  which  in- 
tensify congressional  demands  for  infor- 
mation and  justiflcatijn.  But  the  re- 
sponse has  been  so  far  to  burden  Congress 
with  detailed  reviews  and  deprive  it  still 
of  workable  information. 

The  examples  are  endless.  What  they 
all  point  to  is  the  simple  fact  that  Con- 
gress must  stop  merely  shrugging  its 
shoulders  over  its  inability  to  take  a 
whole,  complete,  and  total  look  at  the 
budget,  and  instead  take  action  now  to 
require  that  budget  information  is  given 
to  us  in  a  workable  fashion.  It  is  an 
elementary  observation  but  one  that  has 
evidently  not  been  made  or  at  least  gone 
unheeded  for  far  too  long. 

What  shall  we  do?  Congress  must  have 
an  early  opportunity  to  debate  and 
understand  a  program's  purpose  to  un- 
derstand what  problem  it  is  we  are  try- 
ing to  solve  and  the  goals  that  we  are 
trying  to  attain.  That  purpose  ought  to 
be  carefully  weighed  by  the  appropri- 
ate congressional  committees  to  deter- 
mine its  relationship  to  national  needs 
and  other  related  Federal  programs  and 
whether  any  new  programs  should  be 
started  at  all. 

Instead  of  spending  hours  looking  at 
individual  programs — we  ought  to  be 
studying  how  programs  fullfiU  best  the 
missions  or  functions  or  priorities  we 
have  set ;  and  whether  or  not  this  or  that 
program  unnecessarily  duplicates  an- 
other program  or  whether  a  particular 
activity  might  better  achieve  its  mis- 
sion if  operated  by  another  agency.  Let 
me  give  a  clearer  example  of  what  I 
mean — 

I  am  including  with  my  statement  sev- 
eral budget  structures.  1-A  is  the  cur- 
rent budget  structure  for  the  space  pro- 
gram of  NASA  and  1-B  is  an  alternative 
structure  designed  around  the  principles 
I  am  advocating  here  today. 

The  current  budget  structure  is  built 
around  activities  and  specific  programs 
that  have  little  or  no  relationship  to  the 
end-purpose  for  spending  these  funds — 
to  national  needs — national  priorities — 
whatever  they  may  be.  The  alternative 
budget  structure  shows  how  each  ac- 
tivity of  NASA  could  be  related  to  spe- 
cific missions — stated  national  needs  or 
end-purposes.  In  other  words,  the  activi- 
ties performed  by  NASA  would  not  be 
described  in  terms  of  what  they  were 
doing,  but  rather  through  accurate  de- 
scriptions of  why  the  work  was  being 
done,  charted  so  as  to  key  directly  to 
national  needs  and  priorities.  Individual 
committees  and  Congressmen  may  feel 


a  bit  uncertain  as  to  whether  to  spend 
more  or  less  for  "research  and  develop- 
ment:" but  they  surely  can  better  reflect 
the  opinion  of  their  constituents — and 
more  sensibly  control  the  budget — if 
they  are  given  a  chance  to  see  and  judge 
how  much  is  spent  for  development  of 
pollution  monitoring  capability. 

The  advantages  of  the  alternative 
structure  are  obvious.  If  the  Congress 
requires  OMB  to  present  to  the  Congress 
a  budget  whose  programs  are  all  keyed 
directly  to  accepted  and  understood  na- 
tional needs.  Congress  could  obtain  a 
clearer  picture  of  whether  or  not  it  is 
approving  a  usel='ss  duplication  or  over- 
lap. And.  as  I  stited,  there  will  be  a  more 
sensible  basis  for  expressing  congres- 
sional judgments  on  the  budget  than 
trying  to  decipher  why  all  the  budget 
line  items  for  products  and  activities  are 
being  appropriated. 

Taking  again  the  NASA  example,  the 
committee  before  whi  h  this  budget 
structure  would  be  presented  would 
have  before  it,  at  the  same  time,  a  total 
budget  prepared  by  OMB  to  which  it 
could  rel  te  easily  and  efftciently  the 
specifi:  NASA  proposal. 

Under  "operational  missions"  for  ex- 
ample there  would  be  a  program  for  de- 
veloping pollution  monitoring  capabil- 
ity. Now  I  would  assiune  EPA  is  also  in- 
volved— and  has  direct  responsibility 
for — pollution  monitoring.  Using  the  al- 
ternative budget  structure,  a  committee 
member  would  be  able  to  see  that  NASA 
is  involved  in  monitoring  pollution — and 
could  check  esisily  under  "operational 
missions"  in  the  total  budget  to  see  who 
else  is  involved  in  that  same  activity- 
how  much  it  was  estimated  to  cost  in 
total,  and  so  forth.  Congress  would  then 
be  in  a  much  better  position  to  have  an 
xmderstanding  of  what  the  Government 
was  trying  to  do  in  all  its  departments 
and  agencies  to  meet  a  specific  national 
need. 

Table  2-A  shows,  again  roughly,  how 
we  today  receive,  analyze,  and  digest  the 
budget  for  national  defense.  It  is  not  a 
precise  reproduction  in  every  detail,  but 
does  show  the  major  breakdown  in  the 
way  the  budget  is  organized. 

I  do  not  want  to  debate  the  details  on 
these  charts  but  rather  to  point  out  one 
simple  fact:  Looking  at  1-A  and  2-A 
it  is  diflflcult  at  best  and  nearly  impos- 
sible for  us  in  the  Congress  to  answer 
the  basic  question,  "Why  are  we  spending 
these  moneys:  What  are  the  end  pur- 
poses in  terms  of  national  needs  which 
are  to  be  met?"  As  a  consequence,  it  Is 
impossible  to  use  the  current  budget 
structure  as  a  sensible  handler  for  allo- 
cating resources  to  national  needs — for 
setting  priorities. 

Table  2-B  is  likewise  not  intended  to 
be  an  exact  specification  for  a  new  budg- 
et structuring,  but  only  used  to  demon- 
strate how  a  hlararchy  of  national  needs 
can  form  the  basis  for  budget  review  and 
authorizations.  It  is  just  an  example  of 
how  it  is  possible  to  reformluate  the 
budget  so  that  the  dollars  we  Ire  spend- 
ing and  controlling  bear  a  better  correla- 
tion to  the  needs  the  Congress  wants  to 
see  met. 

Budgets  are  not  controlled  and  priori- 
ties are  not  set  just  by  pouring  money 
into  one  accoimt  or  another,  increasing 
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one  appropriation  and  decreasing  an- 
other. We  may  know  very  well  what  we 
are  spending,  but  we  do  not  know  what 
we  are  buying  in  terms  of  meeting  any 
public  need. 

Congress  must  have  the  budget  orga- 
nized at  the  top  level  in  terms  of  na- 
tional needs.  And  then,  money  going  to 
programs  must  be  tied  into  these  needs. 
Finally,  Congress  must  participate  and 
have  control  over  key  program  steps: 
First,  the  defining  of  program  goals;  sec- 
ond, the  searching  for  different  ways  to 
meet  these  goals;  third,  the  choosing  of 
the  way  we  wUl  use  to  try  to  meet  them; 
and  fourth,  the  close  supervision  of  how 
well  an  individual  program  is  being  im- 
plemented and  is  achieving  its  purpose. 
It  is  these  four  steps  I  have  just  spec- 
ified which,  I  believe,  are  the  major 
turning  points  in  any  program.  Each  re- 
quires a  key  decision  and  the  develop- 
ment of  special  information  to  make  that 
decision.  When  one  or  more  of  the  steps 
is  not  performed  or  the  information  to 
make  that  key  decision  is  not  acquired  or 
is  inadequate,  programs  invariably  en- 
counter difficulties  in  performance, 
schedule,  and  costs. 

I  believe  the  intent  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970  was  to  pro- 
vide a  more  useful  budget  Information 
system  to  serve  all  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  act  called  upon  the  De- 
partment of  Treasury  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  carry  out  its 
requirements  in  cooperation  with  the 
Comptroller  General.  The  Comptroller 
General  indicates  that  this  purpose  is 
not  being  accomplished.  OMB  and  Treas- 
ury are,  to  my  understanding,  awaiting 
detailed  congressional  Information  re- 
quirements which  will  be  considered  in 
the  context  of  overall  budgetary  consid- 
erations. 

My  purpose  is  offering  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Control  Act  of  1973  is  to 
provide  those  detailed  congressional  in- 
formation requirements. 

The  budget  as  presented  to  Congress 
today  is  not  meaningful.  It  force-fits  ac- 
tivities Into  program  labels  that  are  not 
real  or  actual,  are  not  easily  comparable 
to  other  similar  or  even  identical  pro- 
grams in  other  Departments.  What  I  am 
arguing  for  is  a  budget  structure  that  is 
functional — and  workable. 

At  a  glance.  Congress  should  be  able 
to  determine  who  is  doing  what — so  that 
it  can  spend  more  time  deciding  whether 
or  not  we  should  be  doing  it  at  all. 

It  is  at  the  research  and  development 
level— the  beginning  stages  of  any  ac- 
tivity that  Congress  ought  to  be  direct- 
ing most  of  its  energies — that  5  percent 
of  the  budget  which  inevitably  deter- 
mines how  well  or  poorly  the  remaining 
95  percent  will  be  expanded  years  later. 
The  usual  mechanisms  of  legislative 
oversight — reporting,  budget  review,  in- 
vestigation tend  to  be  ex  post  facto  in 
nature  and  are,  therefore,  limited  in 
usefulness. 

There  is,  under  the  present  budget 
structure  a  pitfall  that  draws  the  Con- 
gress to  dwell  excessively  on  trivial  de- 
tail. We  are  challenged  to  confront  the 
budget  on  the  budget's  terms,  challenged 
to  become  specialists  and  technical  ex- 


perts on  smaller  and  more  detailed  as- 
pects of  Federal  expenditures.  And  even 
when  we  are  successful  in  this  battle,  we 
have  lost  the  war  because  we  have  frag- 
mented our  view  and  control  over  the 
basic  thrust,  direction,  and  purpose  of 
Federal  expenditures.  Such  issues  are 
never  exposed  in  our  current  budget; 
they  are  hidden. 

In  summary  then,  my  purpose  this 
morning  is  to  make  more  viTid  the  prob- 
lem we  all  know  only  too  well.  Budgeting 
for  a  modern  Government  is  extremely 
complex  and  the  armada  of  officials  in 
executive  agencies  who  prepare  and  jus- 
tify the  President's  Budget  far  outnum- 
bers the  congressional  subcommittees 
and  their  small  staffs.  The  question  of 
how  much  money  should  be  spent  for  a 
Government  program  is  often  without 
a  determinate  answer.  And  though  the 
amounts  of  money  that  executive  agen- 
cies request  and  Congress  appropriates 
are  not  unrestrained.  Congress  is  in  no 
position  to  know  whether  those  amounts 
are  well  spent. 

Right  now  neither  the  executive  nor 
Congress  approaches  the  Defense  Budget, 
for  example,  as  an  ad  hoc  problem,  intent 
on  a  free -ranging  examination  of  all 
possible  alternatives  before  making  a 
choice.  Both  branches  of  Government 
begin  their  thinking  about  the  budget 
with  a  common  and  very  narrow  range 
of  figures  already  in  mind — based  on  last 
year's  expenditures.  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  if  we  do  not  "mission-orient"  our 
budget  we  will  continue  to  play  the  kind 
of  game  we  have  been  playing — over- 
authorizing  in  committee  in  anticipation 
of  cuts  in  conference. 

Congress  cannot  practically  set  prior- 
ities until  we  know  the  missions — and  we 
cannot  know  the  missions  until  OMB 
presents  the  budget  in  mission  form. 

I  am  suggesting  that  the  way  OMB 
presents  Its  budget  to  the  Congress  be 
changed.  I  have  offered  a  framework  for 
that  change — the  budget  must  be  pre- 
sented to  Congress  in  a  workable  fashion 
for  Congress  to  regain  control.  Individual 
programs  must  be  keyed  to  functions  and 
missions  of  Federal  agencies  and  those 
functions  and  missions  keyed  to  national 
needs  and  priorities.  Congress  must  have 
that  kind  of  understandable,  coordinated 
information  before  It  can  realistically 
search  for  different  ways  to  meet  the 
set  goals;  choose  the  way  we  will  try  to 
meet  them  and  closely  supervise  how  well 
our  taxpayers'  money  is  being  spent. 

Until  that  requirement  is  placed  upon 
Treasury  and  OMB,  until  the  Congress 
receives  a  budget  that  is  structured  in 
practical  and  comparable  fsishion.  Con- 
gress  can  talk  all  it  wants  to  about  re- 
asserting Itself.  I  fail  to  see  how  any 
budget  can  be  controlled  imtil  it  is  fully 
understood. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  my  bill,  as  well  as  the  tables  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
tables  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.   1414 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Congressional 
Budget  Control  Act  of  1973". 

FINDINGS    Mm    PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that — 

(1)  the  Congress  ought  to  be  setting  the 
priorities  within  a  budget  target;  must  have 
the  visibility  within  individual  programs  to 
efifect  control  over  the  funds  that  these  pro- 
grams eventually  command:  must  have  a 
clear  picture  of  what  separate  public  needs 
the  Federal  Government  Is  trying  to  satisfy; 
and  must  have  the  capability  to  sort  out  and 
collect  in  sensible  groupings  all  the  programs 
and  activities  for  which  funds  are  provided: 

(2)  the  Joint  Study  Committee  on  Budget 
Control  has  cited  the  need  for  information 
which  will  show  the  effect  on  expenditures 
resulting  from  existing  and  proposed  legis- 
lation; • 

(3)  the  LegUlatlve  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaisury 
and  the  Director  of  the  0£Bce  of  Management 
and  Budget,  In  cooperation  with  the  Comp- 
troller General,  to  develop  a  standardized  in- 
formation and  data  processing  system  for 
budgetary  and  fiscal  data,  and  to  develop 
also  a  standard  set  of  classification  of  pro- 
grams, receipts,  and  exi>€ndltures  to  be  used 
In  the  budget  system;  and 

(4)  the  Comptroller  General  has  now 
stated  that  the  system  co;ptemplated  by  the 
executive  branch  wUl  not  fulfill  the  Informa- 
tion needs  of  the  Congress. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(1)  to  reformulate  the  structure  of  the 
Budget  to  highlight  national  needs; 

(2)  to  revise  Congressional  review  of  the 
Budget  in  a  manner  to  let  funds  be  aUocated 
directly  in  accordtmce  with  national  priori- 
ties; and 

(3)  to  revise  budget,  authorization,  and 
appropriation  information  to  be  based,  first, 
on  national  needs,  second,  on  programs,  and, 
third,  on  basic  program  steps. 

StTBMISSION  OF  BUDGET  ON  BASIS  OF  NATIONAL 
NEEDS,  AGENCY  PROGRAMS,  AND  BASIC  PROGRAX 
STEPS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Budget  of  the  United  States 
Government  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President  pursuant  to  section  201  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1977.  and  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  shall  be  organized  so 
as  to  present  budget  authority,  proposed 
budget  authority,  outlays,  and  proposed  out- 
lays by — 

(1)  national  needs, 

(2)  agency  programs  to  meet  these  needs, 
and 

(3)  basic  program  steps. 

(b)  To  assist  the  President  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a),  each 
agency — 

(1)  shall  develop  Its  budget  plans  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  portions  of  the  hierarchy 
of  national  needs  for  which  It  has  assigned 
responsibility,  and  shaU  clearly  delegate  these 
responsibilities  between  the  agency's  com- 
ponent organizations,  and 

(2)  shall  relate  all  its  programs  to  assigned 
national  needs,  shall  organize  each  program 
by  four  basic  steps  (as  prescribed  In  sec- 
tion 4  (b)  (3)).  and  shaU  present  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  for  In- 
clusion in  the  President's  Budget  message. 
Information  relating  to  the  program  step  fop 
which  budget  authority  and  outlays  are  be- 
ing requested. 

(c)  Programs  within  an  agency  meeting 
similar  national  needs  shall  be  coordinated  by 
the  agency  head.  Programs  of  two  or  more 
agencies  meeting  similar  national  needs  shall 
be  coordinated  by  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  so  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive branch  and  Congress  both  have  a 
comprehensive  overview  of  all  programs 
meeting  similar  national  needs. 
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MEANING  OF  TERMS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  (1)  "National  nedda";  "fvmc- 
tlona  of  the  Federal  government";  "priori- 
ties": National  needs  are  the  batlc  and  dis- 
tinct first-order  needs  of  the  ^atlon,  such 
as  the  needs  for  national  defease,  health, 
public  education,  energy,  tra|isp>ortatlon, 
hoiulng.  Income  security,  manligement  of 
natural  resources,  and  a  natlona:  base  of  re- 
search and  technology.  The  functions  of  the 
Federal  government  are  to  meet  these  na- 
tional needs.  Priorities  determine  and  are  re- 
flected In,  the  allocation  of  fur  ds  to  meet 
each  national  need. 

(2)  "Supporting  needs":  In  orler  to  meet 
each  national  need,  the  Federal  jovemment 
must  meet  supporting  needs  ass<  elated  with 
that  national  need,  depending  m  national 
policy  and  strategy.  To  meet  the  need  for 
national  defense,  supporting  ne«ds  may  In- 
clude the  needs  for  strategic  offense,  fleet 
air  defense,  and  close  aft  support.  To  meet 
the  need  for  public  education,  supporting 
needs  may  include  the  needs  foi  pre-school 
education,  graduate  education,  and  man- 
power training. 

(3)  "Hierarchy  of  national  reeds":  The 
combined  national  needs  and  supporting 
needs  from  a  hierarchy  of  national  needs 
which  are  the  end-purpose  for  which  Fed- 
erskl  funds  are  expended,  without  regard  to 
the  means  chosen  to  meet  those  purposes. 

(b)(1)  "Agency  missions":  Responsibility 
for  meeting  national  needs  and  supporting 
needs  shall  be  assigned  to  the  cepartments 
and  agencies,  and  their  compjnent  sub- 
divisions, of  the  Executive  branch  (In  this 
Act  referred  to  as  "agencies").  The  missions 
of  an  agency  are  to  meet  those  na  clonal  needs 
for  which  they  are  assigned  reiponslbillty. 
Agency  missions  must  be  directlr  defined  in 
terms  of  the  hierarchy  of  natlona ;  needs,  and 
the  hierarchy  of  national  neec  s  must  be 
matched  to  the  missions  of  all    tgencles. 

(2)  "Agency  programs":  In  older  to  per- 
form their  missions,  agencies  w  11  carry  on 
one  or  more  programs.  A  pro(Tam  Is  an 
organized  set  of  activities  that  ai  e,  together, 
directed  to  providmg  goods  and^or  services 
that  will  meet  a  national  nesd  or  part 
thereof. 

(3)  "Basic  steps":  Every  pre  gram  must 
progress  through  four  basic  stejis,  of  vary- 
ing duration,  as  follows: 

(A)  "Establlshtag  needs  and  ;oals":  The 
first  step  is  defining  the  need  tc  be  met  by 
the  program  and  the  objective  ineaswes  of 
the  end  results,  or  goals,  to  be  sought  and 
attained  as  a  consequence  of  the  program. 
Goals  are  Independent  of  the  means  to  be 
used  to  achieve  them.  Ooals  describe  the 
level  of  mission  capability  the  agency  Is 
seeking,  when  it  Is  to  be  mad*  available, 
and  the  total  program  cost  of  pre  vldlng  that 
capability.  Activities  performed  to  execute 
this  step  Include  studies  and  a  lalyses  and 
do  not  generally  require  separate  authoriza- 
tion or  appropriation. 

(B)  "Exploring  alternatives":  The  second 
step  is  the  creation,  definition,  and  evolu- 
tion of  competing  means  to  me<  t  the  need. 
This  step  draws  directly  on  the  base  of  or- 
ganized knowledge  in  the  sclenceii  (Including 
social  services)  in  order  to  Identif  r  and  evolve 
those  approaches  that  are  promls:  ng,  to  elim- 
inate those  that  are  not  promising,  and  to 
supply  information  on  the  expected  costs 
and  benefits  of  each  approach.  Ac  tlvltles  per- 
formed to  execute  this  step  a]  e  research, 
development,  testing  and  evaluadon  and  re- 
quire separate  authorization  and  appropria- 
tions. 

(C)  "Choosing  the  preferred  program  ap- 
proach": The  third  step  Is  the  evaluation  and 
choice  of  the  preferred  program  {^)proach 
from  among  remaining  alternitlves.  The 
evaluation  will  determine  whlc  i  approach 
will  best  meet  the  updated  goals  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  costs  and  benefits  accruing 
to  each  alternative  In  meeting  1  ixe  agency's 


mission.  Research,  development,  testing,  and 
evaluation  activities  support  this  step. 

(D)  "Implementation":  The  fourth  step 
is  putting  the  preferred  program  approach 
into  operation  and  monitoring  Its  effective- 
ness. This  Includes  final  development  prep- 
aration of  the  chosen  approach.  Activities 
that  support  this  step  Include  procurement 
of  necessary  equipment,  operating,  and 
maintenance  activities. 

EFFECTIVE    DATES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Not  later  than  June  30,  1975, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  under  the  direction  of  the  President, 
shaU— 

(1)  specify  a  hierarchy  of  national  needs, 
and 

(2)  reconcile  and  assign  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  various  agencies  to  meet  the 
national  needs  so  specified. 

(b)  Not  later  than  June  30,  1976,  the  head 
of  each  agency  shall  reconcile  the  programs 
of  bis  agency  to  the  national  needs  assigned 
to  his  agency  and  shall  organize  program 
information  by  basic  program  steps. 

CtniRENT   BtTDOET   STRUCTURE:    SPACE   PROGRAM 

NASA 
Organized  by: 

Activities 

Disciplines 
Research  and  Development : 

Manned  Space  Flight 

Space  Science  &  Applications 

Space  Technology 

Aeronautical  Technology 

Supporting  Space  Activities 
Construction  of  Facilities: 

Manned  Space  Flight 

Space  Science  &  Applications 

Space  Technology 

Aeronautical  Technology 
Supporting  Space  Activities 
Research  and  Program  Management : 

Manned  Space  Flight 

Space  Science  &  Applications 

Space  Technology 

Aeronautical  Technology 

Supporting  Space  Activities 

Current   Budget   Structure:    National 

Defense — DOD 
Organized  by: 
Activities 

Military  departments 
Kinds  of  products 
Military  Personnel: 
Army 
Navy 
Marines 
Air  Force 
Reserve  Personnel: 
Army 
Navy 
Marines 
Air  Force 
Operation  and  Maintenance: 
Army 
Navy 
Marines 
Air  Force 
Procurement : 
Army: 

Aircraft 

Missiles 

Weapons  and  Tracked  Vehicles 

Ammunition 

Other 
Navy: 

Aircraft 

Weapons 

Shipbuilding  and  Conversion 

Other 
Marines 
Air  Force: 

Aircraft 

Missiles 

Other 
Defense  Agencies 
RDT&E: 

Army 


Navy 

Air  Force 

Defense  Agencies 
Military  Construction: 
Army 
Navy 
Air  Force 
Defense  Agencies 
Family  Housing: 

Army  National  Guard 
Air  National  Guard 
Army  Reserve 
Air  Force  Reserve 


Sample  Alternative  Structures  Space 
Progra  m — NASA 

Organized  by: 
Missions 

Programs/ Agencies* 
Steps 

Basic  Program 
Scientific  Exploration : 
Physics  &  Astronomy: 

Program  1 

Program  2 

Program  3 
Lunar  Exploration: 

Program  1 

Program  2 

Program  3 
Planetary  Exploration : 

Program  1 

Program  2 

Program  3  „ 

Operational  Missions: 
Weather  &  Climate 
Pollution  Monitoring 
Earth  Resources 
Earth  &  Ocean  Physics 
Communications 
Education 
Etc. 
Support  Missions; 
Space  Transportation: 

Program  1   (Shuttle) 

Launch  Vehicle 

Procurement 
Technology  Base  Development 
Administration 
Etc. 
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Sample  Recommended  Budget  Structur* 
Organized  by: 
Mission 

Program  /Agency 
Basic  Program  Steps /Activities 
Examples : 

Strategic  Offense: 
Program  1  (e.g.  Navy  Trident) : 
Exploring  Alternatives 
••Choosing 
Implementation : 
Program  2  (AF) 
(e.g.  Mlnuteman) 
Strategic  Defense 
Tactical  Warfare 
Land  Warfare 
(Etc.) 
Support  Missions: 

Technology  Base  RAD: 
Army 
Navy 
Air  Force 
Administration 
Training 

Central  Supply  and  Maintenance 
Personnel : 
Army 
Navy 
Air  Force 
Marines 
Etc. 


•  Cross  agency  correlation  Is  particularly 
Important  here  because  NASA  basically  ex- 
plores and  chooses  space  options  to  meet  na- 
tional probems;  other  agencies  must  do  the 
implementation. 

•  'NB :  Each  annual  appropriations  will  cov- 
er only  one  program  step  (or  two  If  there 
Is  overlapping    (concurrency)) 


By  Mr.  BUCKLEY  (for  himself, 
Mr.   Baker,   Mr.   Bennett,   Mr. 
Brooke,     Mr.     Dominick,     Mr. 
Gravel,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Scott  of 
Pennsylvania,   and  Mr.   Thur- 
mond) : 
S.   1415.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  assist  in  the  financing 
of  small  business  concerns  which  are  dis- 
advantaged because  of  certain  social  or 
economic   considerations   not   generally 
applicable  to  other  business  enterprises. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
Introduce  a  bill  which  is  designed  to  help 
us  achieve  our  goal  of  full  equality  of  op- 
portimity  for  all  Americans  by  opening 
new  sources  of  financing  for  minority  en- 
terprises. It  is  a  bill  which  will  hasten 
the  development  of  the  managerial  skills 
and  self-confidence  which  are  so  essen- 
tial to  the  advancement  of  those  minor- 
ity groups  which  are  still  to  have  a  full 
participation  in  our  economic  life. 

The  major  victories  in  the  march 
toward  full  equality  have  been  accom- 
plished through  the  striking  down  of  laws 
which  discriminated  among  Americans 


fulfill  one's  own  dream  through  partici- 
pation in  the  system  has  been  an  integral 
part  of  what  America  has  always  stood 
for.  While  the  opportunity  to  test  ones 
own  ideas  and  resources  and  courage  in 
the  marketplace  does  not  guarantee  suc- 
cess, the  denial  of  such  an  opportunity 
guarantees  a  loss  of  faith  in  the  ultimate 
justice  of  our  economic  system. 

When  an  American  reaches  the  con- 
clusion that  our  economic  system  is  in- 
equitable, he  is  making  a  philosophical 
as  well  as  an  economic  judgment.  He  is 
criticizing  ultimately  basic  principles 
rather  than  economic  techniques.  Such  a 
criticism  cannot  be  answered  by  refer- 
ences to  the  gross  national  product.  It 
must  be  answered  in  the  terms  in  which 
the  criticism  is  framed.  The  member  of 
a  minority  group  who  feels  he  has  been 
left  out  of  the  American  Dream  says: 
"Show  me."  It  is  not  enough  to  provide 
statistical  data  or  inspirational  rhetoric 
demonstrating  the  abstract  fact  of 
progress.  He  must  be  shown  the  worth  of 
the  American  system  in  the  only  way 
that  demonstrates  that  worth — by  mak- 
ing sure  that  he  has  fair  access  to  it. 
"A  piece  of  the  action"  is  not  just  a 


on  the  basis  of  race,  and  through  the    catch  phrase;  It  is  a  shrewd  and  precise 


passage  of  others  to  guarantee  that  no 
one  will  be  denied  employment  or  ad- 
vancement because  of  race.  These  laws 
against  discrimination  must  be  vigor- 
ously enforced,  but  they  will  not  in  them- 
selves bring  about  the  conditions  of  full 
equality  among  Americans  of  dififerent 
origins.  The  legal  barriers  are  down,  but 
other  barriers — social  and  psychologi- 
cal— still  remain.  These  we  cannot  legis- 
late away,  but  we  can  work  to  overcome 
them  by  creating  the  climate  which  will 
encourage  the  growth  of  mutual  respect 
and  self-respect  among  all  Americans.  I 
believe  that  nothing  is  more  certain  to 
bring  this  about  than  the  rapid  vertical 
integration  of  our  minorities  into  the 
economic  life  of  the  Nation. 

This  economic  integration  is  not  some- 
thing that  can  be  accomplished  by  gov- 
ernment edict.  It  must  be  achieved  in 
fair  competition.  Self-respect  requires 
the  knowledge  of  earned  success.  Mutual 
respect  will  follow  on  the  fact  of  achieve- 
ment. But  government,  and  our  society 
at  large,  must  recognize  that  certain 
handicaps  still  exist  which  make  the 
road  to  achievement  more  diflBcult  for 
some  groups  of  Americans  than  for 
others. 


summing  up  of  what  is  necessary  to  prove 
that  our  system  works  for  all  Americans. 

The  core  of  our  national  existence  is 
the  irrevocable  and  profound  commit- 
ment to  the  individual.  If  an  American  Is 
denied  an  equal  opportunity  to  take  his 
chances  in  the  marketplace,  he  is,  in  ef- 
fect, being  denied  not  only  as  an  "eco- 
nomic man"  but  in  his  totality  as  a 
human  being. 

The  present  administration  has  gone 
far  in  the  work  to  expand  the  access  of 
our  minority  groups  to  our  economic 
system. 

Since  1969,  the  Federal  Government's 
procurement  program  for  purchases 
from  minority  contractors  has  increased 
from  $12.7  to  $393.9  million.  In  the  same 
period,  from  1969  through  1972,  the 
amount  of  SBA  loans  to  minority  entre- 
preneurs has  Increased  from  $105  to 
$258.2  million. 

While  I  am  gratified  to  see  the  progress 
being  made  in  the  creation  and  adminis- 
tration of  programs  intended  to  foster 
progress  in  this  area,  a  great  gap  still 
remains  unfilled.  To  date,  virtually  the 
entire  emphasis  on  the  financing  of  mi- 
nority business  has  been  through  the  ex- 
tension of  loans.  These  are  made  either 


Certain  of  these  groups,  notable  black  directly  by  the  Govenmient  or  through 
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a  result,  they  are  handicapped  by  a  de 
ficiency  of  business  traditions  and  of  the 
skills  and  self-confidence  in  commercial 
matters  which  have  made  it  possible  for 
other  minority  groups  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  dynamics  of  the  American 
system  of  free  competitive  enterprise. 

On  January  22, 1970,  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message.  President  Nixon  said: 

We  can  fulfill  the  American  Dream  only 
when  each  person  has  a  fair  chance  to  fulfill 
his  own  dreams. 

President  Nixon's  words  go  to  the  heart 
of  the  problem.  Our  system  of  free  enter- 
prise has  brought  to  the  people  of  this 
Nation  economic  and  social  gains  un- 
paralleled in  history.  The  opportunity  to 


small  business  investment  companies — 
organized  pursuant  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  and  the 
Minority  Enterprise  Small  Bilsiness  In- 
vestment Act — which  are  provided  spe- 
cial Government  Incentives  in  the  form 
of  loan  guarantees. 

These  Federal  programs  recognize  the 
fact  that  minority  enterprises  face  cer- 
tain inherent  obstacles  when  seeking  fi- 
nancing in  the  marketplace.  The  minor- 
ity groups  which  these  programs  are 
designed  to  assist  simply  have  too  little 
In-built  business  experience  and  too  lim- 
ited a  pool  of  managerial  skiUs  on  which 
to  draw. 

Therefore  the  risk  of  failure  in  their 


enterprises  is  necessarily  higher  on  the 
average  than  is  the  case  with  others  com- 
peting for  available  doUars.  Thus  either 
through  direct  preferences  in  the  case  of 
SBA  loans,  or  through  special  incentives 
provided  to  commercial  banks  and  to 
MESBIC's,  Government  policy  has 
sought  to  equalize  these  risks. 

The  problem,  however,  is  that  these 
governmental  efforts  have  concentrated 
on  the  device  of  facilitating  debt  financ- 
ing while  virtually  ignoring  the  entire 
area  of  equahty  financing  which  is  the 
more  usual,  desirable  source  of  funds  for 
high-risk  ventures. 

One  result  of  this  approach  has  been 
the  large  rate  of  defaults — more  than  30 
percent — which  has  been  experienced  on 
SBA-guaranteed  bank  loans  which  have 
been  made  pursuant  to  the  legislation. 
Now  there  is  nothing  surprising  or 
shameful  in  the  fact  that  a  significant 
percentage  of  new  enterprises  should  fail, 
whether  or  not  they  are  sponsored  by 
members  of  minority  groups.  What  is 
novel  is  that  there  should  be  so  large  a 
record  of  loss  in  loans  extended  by  lend- 
ing institutions,  such  as  commercial 
banks,  which  usually  have  a  very  low  bad 
debt  experience  because  of  the  collateral 
and  other  safeguards  they  normally  re- 
quire. Therefore,  an  unusually  large  rec- 
ord of  losses  has  the  imdesirable  result  of 
unfairly  stigmatizing  minority  entrepre- 
neurs. 

What  we  must  understand,  in  assess- 
ing the  limitations  of  the  present  ap- 
proach, is  the  consequence  of  placing  too 
great  a  reliance  on  loans  as  a  source  of 
financing  for  minority  entrepreneurs. 
Commercial  banks  and  other  such  insti- 
tutions are  simply  not  in  the  business  of 
assuming  significant  risks.  They  are  ac- 
customed to  measuring  collaterial,  dem- 
onstrated earning  power  and  managerial 
experience  as  a  precondition  to  the  ex- 
tension of  credit.  They  are  not  in  the 
business  of  weighing  the  dreams  which 
are  the  stuff  from  which  new  ventures  are 
built.  Yet  most  of  the  minority  enter- 
prises in  need  of  financing  have  little  but 
future  prospects  to  offer  as  security. 
Thus  the  granting  of  loans  too  often  re- 
quires a  willingness  to  risk  beyond  the 
boundaries  normally  permitted  the  ordi- 
nary commercial  banker. 

The  unwillingness  to  risk  is  imder- 
standable  considering  that  risk  taking  is 
prudent  only  when  the  risk  /  re  ward 
ratio  is  reasonable.  Taking  open-ended 
risks  for  a  return  of  perhaps  10  percent — 
the  approximate  average  interest  rate 
charged  on  small  business  loans — is 
neither  reasonable  nor  sensible.  Recog- 
nizing this,  the  Government  has  tried  to 
limit  the  lender's  risk  through  mech- 
anisms such  as  the  SBA  90-percent  loan 
guarantee.  It  was  thought  that  this  vi'ould 
do  the  trick  by  enhancing  the  risk/re- 
ward relationship.  This  device  has 
helped,  but  not  to  the  desired  degree. 

There  is  another  problem  in  the  at- 
tempt to  route  minority  enterprise 
financing  through  conventional  banking 
channels.  It  simply  does  not  create  the 
sort  of  relationship  between  the  parties 
which  is  best  designed  to  bring  to  the 
new  venture  the  interested  help  of  an 
experienced  management.  Yet  it  is  the 
lack  of  managerial  skills  and  of  a  broad 
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base  of  business  experience  wMch  so 
often  prove  fatal  to  fledging  ent^Tprises 
no  matter  how  soundly  based  in  c  oncept. 
It  is  simply  not  the  business  of  commer- 
cial banks  to  help  supply  thesd  needs. 
Their  prime  interest  is  in  the  sec  irity  of 
their  loans;  and  to  the  extent  that  a  com- 
merical  bank  is  protected  against  loss  by 
a  Government  guarantee,  to  that  extent 
is  its  concern  for  the  basic  economic 
health  of  the  borrower  diminlslied. 

This  fact  may  account  in  part  for  the 
high  rate  of  default  among  th;  loans 
which  they  have  extended  to  ninorlty 
businesses,  but  there  are  other  actors. 
Because  of  the  moral  suasion  wh  ch  has 
been  applied  to  them,  because  of  t  le  gen- 
uine desire  on  the  part  of  so  manyjto  lend 
a  helping  hand,  and  because  the  risk  of 
loss  has  been  made  so  low,  lendin  ?  insti- 
tutions have  too  often  been  can  (less  in 
the  screening  process  which  leads  to 
making  a  loan;  and  once  mad( ,  some 
have  a  tendency  to  write  off  the  loan  as 
a  form  of  charity.  In  too  many  Ins  tances, 
this  has  had  the  effect  of  providing 
financing  for  ventures  which  a -e  pre- 
destined to  fail. 

Finally,  by  channeling  tii  ancing 
through  the  medium  of  loans,  the  >e  Fed- 
eral programs  have  the  unfortunate 
effect  of  saddling  new  businesses  with  so 
heavy  a  burden  of  debt  that  it  becomes 
even  more  difficult  for  them  to  s|jcceed. 
The  prior  claim  on  working  capital  of 
excessive  debt  service  obligations  is  a 
common  cause  for  the  failure  of]  other- 
wise viable  ventures. 

These  shortcomings  in  the  ciurent  ap- 
proach can  be  overcome  by  itaklng 
equity  financing  more  readily  available 
to  minority  businessmen.  Under  current 
conditions,  the  higher  degree  of  risk 
which  is  inherent  In  their  ventures 
makes  it  infinitely  more  difficult  for 
them  to  secure  equity  financing  through 
normal  business  channels.  The  ourpose 
of  the  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
is  to  reduce  that  element  of  risk  to  a 
point  where  minority  businessnwn  can 
be  assured  of  an  Interested  hearimg,  and 
of  the  needed  capital  in  the  event  that 
their  concepts  are  basically  souid.  My 
bill,  which  is  cosponsored  by  lolof  my 
colleagues,  would  accomplish  this  goal 
by  amending  the  Small  Business  divest- 
ment Act  of  1958  so  as  to  provide  short- 
term  guarantees  limiting  the  size  of  po- 
tential losses  while  placing  no  liialts  on 
potential  gains. 

There  are  a  number  of  institu;ions — 
investment  banking  firms  and  o  hers — 
which  are  in  the  business  of  mo  )ilizing 
venture  capital  for  investment  in  the 
shares  of  new  companies.  Their  relation- 
ship to  the  enterprises  they  finimce  is 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the  com- 
mercial banker.  They  are  in  thii  habit 
of  dealing  in  futures.  They  are  ooking 
not  for  a  return  of  capital  plus  ii  iterest, 
but  for  the  chance  to  participate  on  the 
ground  floor  in  new  enterprises  whose 
potential  may  be  tmlimited.  In  a  very 
real  sense,  such  an  investor  becomes  a 
partner  in  the  enterprise,  and  wil  1  bring 
to  it  not  only  a  broad  base  of  exp(  rience, 
but  a  high  degree  of  commitmen  t  to  its 
success. 

Investment  banking  firms  will  osually 
be  represented  on  the  board  of  d:  rectors 


of  the  companies  which  they  help  launch 
so  as  to  safeguard  their  own  investment 
and  that  of  their  clients.  Through  this 
relationship,  investment  firms  develop  a 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  special  needs 
and  problems  of  each  of  the  companies 
in  which  they  have  made  important 
financial  commitments,  and  they  are  in 
a  position  to  make  specific  recommenda- 
tions as  to  a  broad  range  of  business 
needs.  These  firms  have  an  Intimate  ex- 
perience with  the  special  problems  faced 
by  any  new  venture,  and  their  advice 
can  be  of  critical  importance  in  assuring 
the  maximum  chance  for  success  of  a 
new  minority  business.  Finally,  they  can 
provide  inexperienced  businessmen  with 
expert  advice  on  the  best  form  of  financ- 
ing— straight  equity,  or  debt,  or  a  com- 
bination of  both — for  each  stage  in  the 
organization  and  growth  of  a  new  en- 
terprise. Such  advice  can  help  the  found- 
ers preserve  a  maximiun  ownership  in 
their  business  without  incurring  an  ex- 
tensive level  of  debt. 

I  believe  it  is  important  that  any  meas- 
ure intended  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment and  growth  of  minority  enterprises 
be  designed  to  do  no  more  than  overcome 
the  special  handicaps  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready alluded.  It  will  benefit  no  one  If 
the  element  of  risk  is  eliminated  to  such 
an  extent  that  potential  investors  lower 
or  abandon  their  standards  in  their  as- 
sessment of  the  Inherent  merits  of  a  busi- 
ness proposal.  To  encourage  an  abnormal 
rate  of  failure  through  careless  screening 
procediures  would  retard  the  achievement 
of  economic  integration  by  destroying 
confidence  and  discouraging  further 
investment. 

What  we  must  seek  is  an  approach 
which  will  make  certain  that  Investment 
bankers  and  others  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  investing  venture  capital  will  wel- 
come proposals  from  minority  business- 
men and  assure  that  these  will  be  ex- 
amined on  the  basis  of  their  Inherent 
merits.  Beyond  adjusting  the  element  of 
risk  to  reflect  the  special  handicaps 
imder  which  minority  businessmen  must 
too  often  operate,  it  Is  essential  that  the 
relationship  between  investor  and  entre- 
preneur be  built  on  realistic,  soimd 
tested  business  principles.  A  business 
venture  built  on  such  a  foundation  will 
not  only  have  the  best  chance  for  suc- 
cess, but  the  fact  of  success  will  have  a 
tremendously  important  effect  within 
the  minority  community  itself.  A  man 
who  succeeds  not  because  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  minority  who  is  a  businessman, 
but  because  he  is  a  good  businessman 
who  happens  to  belong  to  a  minority,  can 
do  more  for  the  pride  and  economic  de- 
velopment; of  his  community  than  a 
dozen  Government  programs  that  seek 
to  shelter  him  from  the  realities  of  risk 
and  reward  that  are  at  the  heart  of  our 
economic  system. 

I  have  sought  to  accomplish  this,  in 
my  bill,  by  granting  qualified  investors 
the  right,  sharply  limited  in  time,  to  sell 
their  investment  to  the  SBA  at  70  per- 
cent of  cost.  I  believe  that  the  risk  of 
loss  would  thereby  be  sufficiently  large 
to  make  certain  that  no  investment  is 
lightly  made.  By  the  same  token,  the 
investor's  stake  In  the  new  enterprise  Is 
sufBciently  large  to  make  sm-e  that  any 
reasonable  assistance  will  be  extended  to 
insure  its  success — especially  as  the  In- 


vestor win  partlclapte  fully  in  that  suc- 
cess. I  would  also  hope  that  the  provi- 
sions contained  In  the  bill  would  encour- 
age large  manufacturers  to  assist  in  the 
organization  and  financing  of  minority 
subcontractors,  thus  forming  a  relation- 
ship which  would  have  the  greatest  mu- 
tual benefits  while  benefiting  the  country 
at  large  by  hastening  the  full  participa- 
tion by  our  minorities  in  our  economic 
Ufe. 

Mr.  President;  as  my  bill  is  written,  It 
will  bring  the  SBA's  authority  to  enter 
into  equity  guaranteed  agreements  with- 
in the  overall  limits  on  existing  loans 
and  guarantees  which  is  established  pur- 
suant to  section  7  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958. 1  believe  that  in 
this  maimer  the  greatest  fiexibility  is  as- 
sured in  enabling  an  Investment  firm  or 
other  qualified  investor  to  tailor  a  fi- 
nancing package,  including  debt  as  well 
as  equity,  to  the  needs  of  the  particular 
enterprise  to  be  financed.  By  the  same 
token,  I  believe  that  the  overall  ability 
of  the  SBA  to  incur  contingent  liabilities 
pursuant  to  section  4(c)  (4)  should  be 
expanded  so  as  to  acommodate  the  high- 
er risk  equity  investments  which  my  bill 
is  designed  to  encourage. 

I  have  not,  at  this  time,  proposed  an 
amendment  to  section  4(c)  (4)  to  accom- 
plish such  an  expansion  because  I  believe 
that  the  extent  to  which  the  authoriza- 
tion should  be  expanded  can  be  better 
determined  after  hearings  have  been 
held  on  my  proposal.  The  opinions  of 
firms  experienced  in  equity  financing,  of 
the  SBA  and  of  others  who  may  have  had 
direct  experience  of  the  financing  of 
minority  businesses  will  be  most  useful  in 
determining  the  optimimi  authorization 
with  which  to  inaugurate  the  approach 
Incorporated  in  my  bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  have  become 
fashionable  of  late,  at  least  in  certain 
circles  to  make  ritualistic  attacks  on  our 
Nation's  basic  Institutions.  Among  these 
Is  our  system  of  free,  competitive  enter- 
prise. I  suggest  that  the  best  argument 
in  favor  of  our  system  Is  the  argument 
of  opportunity. 

I  believe  my  bill  will  help  reinforce 
that  argimaent  by  encouraging  access  to 
our  economic  system.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  my  bill  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  It 
be  appropriately  referred.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
full  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1415 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
71  of  the  Small  Business  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

"(g)  (1)  Whenever  the  Administration  de- 
termines that  such  action  Is  necessary  or  de- 
sirable to  assist  small  business  concerns  the 
participation  of  which  In  the  free  enterprise 
system  is  hampered  because  of  social  or  eco- 
nomic considerations  not  generally  applica- 
ble to  other  business  enterprises  to  obtain 
the  equity  capital  needed  for  viable  and  pru- 
dently manEtged  business  operations.  It  may 
guarantee  equity  Investments  In  such  con- 
cerns made  by  investment  companies  or 
other  qualified  Investors.  Any  such  guarantee 
shall  be  made  pursuant  to  an  agreement  by 
the  Administration  to  purchase  equity  secu- 
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rltles  evidencing  the  interest  of  an  investor 
in  such  a  concern  In  accordance  with  terms 
and  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Administra- 
tion subject  to  the  following  limitations  and 

"(A)  No  such  agreement  shall  obligate  the 
Administration  to  purchase  securities  cov- 
ered by  the  giiarantee  after  the  expiration  of 
two  years  following  the  date  on  which  the 
agreement  is  entered  Into. 

"(B)  The  small  business  concern  issuing 
such  securities  is  an  eligible  concern  in  ac- 
cordance with  standards  and  criteria  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administration  having  regard 
to  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

"(C)  The  financing  required  by  such  con- 
cern cannot  reasonably  be  obtained  except 
with  assistance  provided  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(D)  The  Administration  determines  that 
the  risks  asstuned  pursuant  to  any  such 
agreement  are  reasonable  having  regard  to 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  A  guarantee  agreement  entered  Into 
under  this  subsection  by  the  Administration 
shall  obligate  the  Administration  to  pur- 
chase securities  covered  by  the  agreement 
and  held  by  an  Investor.  An  agreement  may, 
having  regard  to  whether  the  securities  will 
be  privately  or  publicly  held,  specify  either 
one  but  not  both  of  the  following  condi- 
tions giving  rise  to  the  obligation  to  pur- 
chase: 

"(A)  If  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of 
one  year  following  the  date  on  which  a 
guarantee  with  respect  to  securities  becomes 
effective  the  book  value  of  such  securities  is 
less  than  70  per  centum  of  their  book  value 
at  the  time  of  purchase  by  an  Investor  the 
Administration  shall  on  demand  of  the  In- 
vestor purchase  such  securities  from  the  In- 
vestor at  a  price  equal  to  70  per  centum  of 
the  price  paid  for  the  securities  by  the  in- 
vestor. 

"(B)  If  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of 
one  year  following  the  date  on  which  a 
guarantee  with  respect  to  securities  becomes 
effective  the  market  price  of  such  securities 
is  less  than  70  per  centum  of  the  price  at 
which  the  securities  were  first  offered  for 
sale,  the  Administration  shaU  on  demand 
of  the  investor  purchase  such  securities  from 
the  investor  at  a  price  equal  to  70  per  centum 
of  the  price  paid  for  the  securities  by  the 
Investor. 

"(3)  The  Administration  shall  fix  a  uni- 
form fee  which  it  deems  reasonable  and 
necessary  for  any  guarantee  issued  under  this 
subsection  to  be  payable  at  such  time  and 
under  such  conditions  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Administration.  Such  fee  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  periodic  review  In  order  that  the 
lowest  fee  that  experience  under  the  program 
shows  to  be  Justified  will  be  placed  into  ef- 
fect. The  Administration  shall  also  fix  such 
tmiform  fees  for  the  processing  of  applica- 
tions for  guarantees  under  this  subsection 
as  it  determines  are  reasonable  and  necessary 
to  pay  administrative  expenses  incurred  In 
connection  therewith." 

Sec.  2.  Paragraphs  (1),  (2) ,  and  (4)  of  sec- 
tion 4(c)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  are 
amended  by  inserting  "7(g) ,"  after  "7(e) ,". 


By  Mr.  LONG: 

S.  1416.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  add  a  new  title  XX 
thereto  which  will  provide  insurance 
against  the  cost  of  catastrophic  illness. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  am  today 
Introducing  an  amendment  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  establish  a  program  of 
catastrophic  health  insurance  coverage. 
This  program  would  protect  virtually  all 
Americans  against  the  devastating  fi- 
nancial impact  of  catastrophic  illness  or 
accident. 

Catastrophic  illnesses  and  accidents 
strike  at  random,  and  the  specter  of  such 


a  disabling  or  even  fatal  occurrence  Is  a 
part  of  all  our  lives.  However,  in  this  age 
of  medical  and  scientific  progress,  fami- 
lies live  not  only  with  the  specter  of  dis- 
abling or  fatal  illness,  but  also  with  a 
haunting  fear  of  the  financial  devasta- 
tion accompanying  these  illnesses. 

Astonishing  medical  progress  has  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  a  skjnxKiketing  In- 
crease in  the  costs  of  medical  care — par- 
ticularly the  costs  of  the  new  and  so- 
phisticated techniques  employed  In  the 
treatment  of  catastrophic  Illnesses  or 
accidents.  The  costs  of  the  complex  medi- 
cal care  necessary  for  spinal  cord  Injury, 
strokes,  severe  bums  and  cancer,  to  name 
only  a  few  conditions,  can  be  staggering 
and  can  easily  go  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  resources  of  nearly  any  family  in 
America.  Families  can  and  do  work  for 
a  lifetime,  only  to  lose  everything  at  the 
time  they  are  struck  by  a  catastrophic 
illness. 

Every  family  in  America  needs  and  de- 
serves protection  against  the  costs  of 
catastrophic  illness  and  our  Govern- 
ment's social  insurance  system  should 
provide  that  protection.  The  overall  cost 
of  establishing  a  catastrophic  health  in- 
surance program  is  not  large,  consider- 
ing the  fact  that  almost  every  working 
family  and  virtually  all  retirees  in 
America  would  receive  protection. 

As  Senators  may  recall  that  I  spon- 
sored a  catastrophic  health  insurance 
program  during  the  91st  Congress.  That 
plan  was  approved  overwhelmngly  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance  in  1970  as  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  17550;  but  was  vol- 
untarily withdrawn  by  me  on  the  Senate 
floor  in  order  to  expedite  passage  of 
H.R.  17550,  which  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  In  late  December. 

I  reintroduced  the  same  amendment 
in  the  92d  Congress  as  S.  1376.  During 
Finance  Committee  consideration  of 
H.R.  1,  the  social  security  and  welfare 
bill  last  year,  I  contemplated  offering 
my  catastrophic  amendment  to  the  bill. 
However,  as  Senators  may  recall,  the 
administration  had  made  It  very  clear 
that  any  major  Increase  in  the  cost  of 
H.R.  1  would  surely  result  in  a  Presi- 
dential veto.  For  that  reason  alone.  I 
withheld  my  catastrophic  illness  amend- 
ment, although  I  did  cosponsor  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  on 
the  Senate  floor  an  amendment  to  cover 
imder  medicare  patients  with  chronic 
kidney  disease  who  needed  dialysis  or 
transplantation.  These  patients  with 
kidney  disease  not  only  needed  financial 
assistance  now,  but  many  of  them  also 
were  sure  to  die  if  such  assistance  were 
postponed  another  few  years.  This 
amendment,  I  am  pleased  to  say.  became 
law. 

In  the  93d  Congress  we  should  enact 
a  bill  providing  protection  for  families 
against  the  financial  effects  of  any 
catastrophic  illness.  Consequently,  I  am 
reintroducing  a  catastrophic  health  in- 
surance plan.  Improved  but  very  similar 
to  the  one  which  was  passed  over- 
whelmingly by  the  Finance  Committee 
in  1970  and  Introduced  in  the  92d  Con- 
gress asS.  1376. 

Basically,  my  bill  would  provide  pro- 
tection to  all  those  who  are  currently 
and  fully  insured  under  social  security. 


their  spouses  and  dependents,  and  to  all 
social  security  beneficiaries. 

This  very  broad  coverage  includes 
about  95  percent  of  all  persons  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  vsist  majority  of 
those  not  covered  are  Federal  employees 
and  State  and  local  employees.  Federal 
employees  are  eligible  for  major  medical 
catastrophic  protection  under  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Heath  Benefit  Act.  and 
State  and  local  employees  could  buy  into 
the  catastrophic  program  established 
under  this  bill. 

The  types  of  services  covered  imder 
the  catastrophic  plan  would  be  similar 
to  those  currently  covered  imder  parts  A 
and  B  of  medicare  except  that  there 
would  be  no  limitation  on  hospital  days 
or  home  health  visits.  Present  medicare 
part  A  coverage  Includes  90  days  of  hos- 
pital care,  100  days  of  post-hospital  ex- 
tended care,  and  100  home  health  visits. 
Present  part  B  coverage  includes  physi- 
cian's services,  lalwratory  and  X-ray 
services,  physical  therapy  services  and 
other  medical  and  health  items  and 
services.  Unlike  medicare  which  provides 
basic  insurance  coverage,  people  would 
be  responsible  for  payment  for  the  first 
60  days  of  hospital  care  and  the  first 
$2,000  in  medical  expenses  in  a  year. 

The  heart  of  any  catastrophic  plan  Is 
there  deductibles  as  this  basically  de- 
fines what  will  be  considered  a  catas- 
trophe, and  distinguishes  catastrophic 
coverage  from  basic  health  insurance. 
My  proposal  contains  deductibles  of 
$2,000  per  family  for  part  B  physicians' 
benefits  and  60  days  hospitalization  de- 
ductible per  individual  for  hospitaliza- 
tion benefits.  In  other  words,  benefits 
would  be  payable  for  a  family's  medical 
bills  beyond  $2,000  and  hospitalization 
would  be  covered  from  the  61st  day  of  an 
individual's  hospitalization.  After  the  de- 
ductibles have  been  met,  benefits  will  be 
payable  as  under  medicare,  which  calls 
for  a  coinsurance  payment  of  20  per- 
cent on  medical  bills  and  $17.50  per  day 
for  hospital  coverage.  These  coinsurance 
payments  would  be  limited  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $1,000,  at  which  point  no  further 
coinsurance  would  be  charged. 

Families  would  be  expected  to  insure 
themselves  through  the  use  of  present 
private  health  insurance  arrangements 
against  their  bsisic  health  care  costs,  in- 
cluding the  first  60  days  of  hospitaliza- 
tion and  the  first  $2,000  of  medical  bills. 
For  those  families  without  the  resources 
to  obtain  this  basic  private  health  insur- 
ance coverage,  I  believe  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  play  a  role  In  assuring 
availability  of  such  basic  coverage,  as 
we  already  do  for  many  of  the  poor 
through  medicaid,  and  I  will  be  address- 
ing that  issue  directly  In  a  short  time. 

The  catastrophic  program  would  be 
administered  along  with  medicare  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  and  it 
would  incorporate  all  of  medicare's  qual- 
ity, cost  and  utilization  controls. 

This  avoids  setting  up  a  new  bureauc- 
racy, and  relies  instead  upon  a  proven 
Federal  agency  which  has  progressively 
and  visibly  improved  its  performance  in 
administering  health  insurance  for  20 
million  aged  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  more  detailed  explanation  of 
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my  proposal  be  printed  in  the  Re  cord  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
<  See  exhibit  1.) 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  wl^le  this 
bill  is  basically  the  same  as  that  approved 
by  the  Finance  Committee  in  1J70  and 
introduced  in  the  92d  Congress  as  3. 1376, 
it  contains  several  major  improvi  sments. 
First,  the  more  than  20  million  ai  ;ed  cit- 
izens now  covered  by  medicare  would 
also  be  covered  under  catas  :rophic 
health  insurance.  The  major  el  feet  of 
this  would  be  to  give  the  aged  add  ;d  pro- 
tection against  the  costs  of  long  Y  ospital 
stays  and  to  treat  them  in  the  sam  s  fash- 
ion as  all  others  covered  under  t  le  bill. 
Along  with  this  expanded  hospitil  pro- 
tection for  the  aged,  the  bill  woulc  main- 
tain the  present  medicare  100-da  v  limit 
on  post-hospital  skilled  nursing  facility 
services,  since  stays  beyond  that  length 
do  not,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
represent  extended  care  as  the  te  -m  has 
been  defined  under  medicare. 

Another  significant  improvement  in- 
corporated in  my  bill  this  year  would 
limit  total  coinsurance  payments  to  a 
maximum  of  $1,000  in  a  year  slice,  in 
some  cases  of  extremely  high  ci>st  ill- 
nesses, the  coinsurance  payments  them- 
selves could  represent  a  large  fli.ancial 
burden.  For  example,  a  patient  wit  i  $20,- 
000  in  costs  for  covered  services  above 
the  deductible  amoimts  would,  un<  er  the 
earlier  bills,  have  been  obligated  xt  pay 
20  percent  of  that  amount,  or  $4,0(  0,  and 
the  program  $16,000.  Under  the  present 
proposal,  as  I  have  noted,  his  liability 
would  be  limited  to  $1,000  with  the  pro- 
gram paying  $19,000. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  would 
become  effective  on  January  1.  19  '5  and 
would  cost  an  estimated  $3.6  billion  in 
the  first  full  year  of  implementat  on.  It 
would  be  financed  by  a  payroll  ;ax  of 
three-tenths  of  1  percent  each  oi  em- 
ployees and  employers. 

The  cost  estimate  on  my  proposal 
in  1970  was  $3.2  billion  a  yeai.  The 
net  increase  Is  due  primarily  to  tlie  in- 
flation in  medical  care  prices.  whi(  h.  has 
occurred  since  that  time.  This  in:rease 
highlights,  to  my  mind,  the  need  for 
Congress  to  act  soon  in  this  area  c  f  cat- 
astrophic illness  as  It  means  thit  the 
blameless  victims  of  serious  and  icostly 
illnesses  are  currently  suffering  greater 
financial  losses  than  they  were  I  when 
Congress  began  considering  my  proposal 
in  1970.  The  additional  costs  of  Includ- 
ing the  aged  under  this  bill  and  the 
$1,000  limit  on  a  beneficiary's  coinsur- 
ance liability  are  generally  offset  l^y  re- 
ductions in  the  original  cost  estimajte  at- 
tributable to  the  coverage  of  th^  dis- 
abled and  those  with  kidney  disease  un- 
der medicare  as  provided  under  E.R.  1. 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  of  s  11  the 


constructive  legislation  this  93d  Con- 
gress might  enact,  none  would  be  more 
appreciated  by  millions  of  Amerlcs  ns  In 
all  walks  of  life  than  providing  them 
with  catastrophic  health  insurance  cov- 
erage which  supplements  basic  p:'ivate 
insurance  or  medicaid  and  erasefe  the 
haunting  fear  of  financial  devastation 
brought  about  by  catastrophic  illn  ;ss. 


Mr.  President,  I  send  the  Catastrophic 
Health  Insurance  Act  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Description  of  Catastrophic  Health 

Insurance  Plan 

eligibilitt 

The  amendment  establishes  a  new  Cata- 
strophic Health  Insurance  Program  (CHIP) 
as  part  of  the  Social  Security  Act  financed 
by  payroll  contributions  from  employees, 
employers  and  the  self-employed.  Under  the 
plan  all  persons  who  are  fully  or  currently 
Insured  under  the  social  security  program; 
their  spouses  and  dependents  (and  all  Social 
Security  beneficiaries)  would  be  eligible  for 
CHIP  protection.  All  persons  who  are  en- 
titled to  retirement,  survivors,  or  disability 
benefits  under  Social  Security,  as  well  as 
their  spouses  and  dependent  children,  would 
thereby  be  eligible  for  CHIP.  This  consti- 
tutes about  95  percent  of  the  population. 

The  largest  noncovered  groups  are  Federal 
employees,  employees  covered  by  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act.  and  State  and  local 
governmental  employees  who  are  eligible  for 
Social  Security  but  not  covered  due  to  the 
lack  of  an  agreement  with  the  State.  (There 
are  a  small  number  of  people  who  are  still 
not  covered  by  Social  Security  or  other  re- 
tirement programs;  the  majority  of  these  are 
domestic  or  agricultural  workers  who  have 
not  met  the  necessary  Social  Security  cov- 
erage requirements.) 

Federal  employees  are.  however,  eligible 
for  both  basic  and  major  medical  catastrophic 
health  insursince  protection  under  the  Fed- 
deral  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act.  with  the 
Federal  Government  paying  40  percent  of  the 
costs  of  such  coverage. 

BUY-IN  FOB  STATE  AND  LOCAL  EMPLOYEES 

Under  the  amendment,  State  and  local  em- 
ployees who  are  not  covered  by  Social  Security 
could  receive  coverage  under  CHIP  If  the 
State  and  local  governments  exercise  an 
option  to  buy  Into  the  program  to  cover 
them  on  a  group  basis.  When  purchasing  this 
protection.  States  would  ordinarily  be  ex- 
pected to  Include  all  employees  and  eligible 
annuitants  under  a  singe  agreement  with  the 
Secretary.  A  determination  by  the  State  as  to 
whether  an  Individual  Is  an  annuitant  or 
member  of  a  retirement  system  or  Is  other- 
wise eligible  to  have  such  coverage  purchased 
on  his  behalf  would,  for  purposes  of  the 
agreement  to  provide  CHIP  protection,  be 
final  and  binding  upon  the  Secretary.  Each 
State  which  enters  Into  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare to  purchase  CHIP  protection  will  be  re- 
quired to  reimburse  the  Federal  Catastrophic 
Health  Insurance  Trust  Fund  for  the  pay- 
ments made  from  the  fund  for  the  services 
furnished  to  those  persons  covered  under 
CHIP  through  the  State's  agreement  with 
the  Secretary,  plus  the  administrative  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  in  carrying  out  the 
agreement.  Payments  will  be  made  from  the 
fund  to  providers  of  services  for  covered  serv- 
ices furnished  to  these  persons  on  the  same 
basis  as  for  other  persons  entitled  to  benefits 
under  CHIP.  Conditions  are  also  specified  un- 
der which  the  Secretary  of  the  State  could, 
after  due  notice,  terminate  the  agreement. 

BENEFITS 

The  benefits  that  would  be  provided  under 
CHIP  would  be  the  same  as  those  currently 
provided  under  Parts  A  and  B  of  Medicare, 
except  that  there  would  be  no  upper  limita- 
tions on  hospital  days,  or  home  health  visits. 
Present  Medicare  coverage  under  Part  A  In- 
cludes 90  days  of  hospital  care  and  100  days 
of  post-hospital  extended  care  In  a  benefit 
period,  plus  an  additional  life-time  reserve  of 
60  hospital  days;  and  100  home  health  visits 
during  the  year  following  discharge  from  a 


boepltal  or  extended  care  facility.  Part  B 
coverage  Includes  physicians'  services,  100 
home  health  visits  annually,  outpatient 
physical  therapy  services,  laboratory  and  X- 
ray  services  and  other  medical  and  health 
Items  and  services  such  as  durable  medical 
equipment. 

The  major  benefits  excluded  from  Medi- 
care, and  consequently  excluded  from  this 
proposal,  are  nursing  home  care,  prescrip- 
tion drugs,  hearing  aids,  eyeglasses,  false 
teeth  and  dental  care.  Medicare's  limitations 
on  extended  care,  on  Inpatient  care  in  psych- 
iatric hospitals,  which  limit  payment  to 
active  treatment  subject  to  a  190-day  life- 
time maximum,  and  the  program's  annual 
limitation  on  outpatient  services  In  con- 
nection with  mental,  psychoneurotic  and 
personality  disorders  are  also  retained.  An 
additional  exclusion  would  be  for  Items  or 
services  which  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  rules  to  be  experimental 
In  nature. 

DEDtrCTIBLES  AND  COINST7RANCE 

In  keeping  with  the  Intent  of  this  program 
to  protect  against  health  costs  so  severe  that 
they  usually  have  a  catastrophic  Impact  on 
a  family's  finances,  a  deductible  of  substan- 
tial size  would  be  required.  The  proposal  has 
two  entirely  separate  deductibles  which 
would  parallel  the  inpatient  hospital  deduc- 
tible imder  Part  A  and  the  $50  deductible 
under  Part  B  of  Medicare. 

The  separate  deductibles  are  Intended  to 
enhance  the  mesh  of  the  program  with  pri- 
vate Insurance  coverage.  In  order  to  receive 
both  hospital  and  medical  benefits,  both 
deductibles  must  be  met.  If  a  person  were 
to  meet  the  hospital  deductible  alone,  ho 
would  become  eligible  only  for  the  hospital 
and  extended  care  benefits.  Similarly,  if  a 
family  were  to  meet  the  $2,000  medical  de- 
ductible, they  would  become  eligible  only  for 
the  medical  benefits.  There  would  be  hos- 
pital and  medical  coinsurance  require- 
ments (as  described  below)  but  these  would 
rise  to  a  maximum  of  $1,000. 

HOSPITAL   DEDUCTIBLE    AND   COINSURANCE 

There  would  be  a  hospital  deductible  of 
60  days  hospitalization  per  year  per  individ- 
ual. 

After  an  individual  has  been  hospitalized 
for  a  total  of  60  days  In  one  year,  he  would 
become  eligible  for  payments  toward  hospital 
expenses  associated  with  continued  hospital- 
ization. The  program  would  thus  begin  pay- 
ment with  the  61st  day  of  hU  hospitalization 
In  that  year.  Only  those  poet-hospital  ex- 
tended care  services  which  he  receives  sub- 
sequent to  having  met  the  60-day  deductible 
would  be  eligible  for  payment. 

After  the  hospital  deductible  has  been 
met,  the  program  would  pay  hospitals  sub- 
stantially as  they  are  presently  paid  under 
Medicare,  with  the  Individual  being  respon- 
sible for  a  coinsurance  amount  equal  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  Medicare  Inpatient  hospital 
deductible  applicable  at  that  time.  Extended 
care  services  which  are  eligible  for  payment 
would  be  subject  to  a  daUy  coinsurance 
amount  equal  to  one-eighth  of  the  Medicare 
Inpatient  hospital  deductible.  In  1973,  this 
coinsurance  amounts  to  $17.50  a  day  for 
inpatient  hospital  services  and  $8.75  a  day 
for  extended  care  services.  Thus,  the  co- 
Insurance  could  rise  yearly  In  proportion  to 
any  Increase  In  hospital  costs. 

MEDICAL    DEDUCTIBLE    AND    COINSURANCE 

There  would  be  a  supplemental  medical 
deductible  Initially  established  at  $2,000  per 
year  per  family.  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  would,  between  July 
1  and  October  1  of  each  year  (beginning  In 
1975)  determine  and  announce  the  amount 
of  the  supplemental  medical  deductible  for 
the  following  year. 

The  deductible  would  be  the  greater  of 
$2,000  or  $2,000  multlpUed  by  the  ratio  of 
the  physicians'  services  component  of  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  June  of  that  year 
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to  the  level  of  that  component  for  Decem- 
ber, 1974.  Thus,  the  deductible  culd  rise 
yearly  In  proportion  to  any  Increase  In  the 
price  of  physicians'  services. 

After  a  family  has  Incurred  expenses  of 
$2,000  for  physicians'  bills,  home  health  vis- 
its, physical  therapy  services,  laboratory  and 
X-ray  services  and  other  covered  medical  and 
health  services,  the  family  would  become 
eligible  for  payment  under  the  program  to- 
ward these  expenses.  For  purposes  of  deter- 
mining the  deductible,  a  family  would  be  de- 
fined as  a  husband  and  wife  and  all  depend- 
ents. 

After  the  medical  deductible  had  been  met, 
the  program  would  pay  for  80  percent  of 
eligible  medical  expenses,  with  the  patient 
being  responsible  for  coinsurance  of  20  per- 
cent. 

DEDUCTIBLE   CARRYOVER 

As  In  Part  B  of  Medicare,  the  plan  would 
have  a  deductible  carryover  feature — appli- 
cable to  both  the  dollar  deductible  and  the 
hospital-day  deductible — under  which  ex- 
penses Incured  (or  hospital  days  used)  but 
not  reimbursed  during  the  last  calendar 
quarter  of  a  year  would  also  count  toward 
the  satisfaction  of  the  deductibles  for  the 
ensuing  year.  For  example,  an  individual  ad- 
mitted to  a  hospital  with  a  cardiac  condition 
on  December  10.  1975.  and  continuously  hos- 
pitalized through  February  19.  1976.  would 
not.  In  the  absence  of  the  carryover  provision 
meet  the  hospital-day  deductible  unless  he 
were  to  be  hospitalized  for  at  least  another 
10  days  In  1976.  With  a  carryover  provision, 
however,  the  Individual  described  above 
would  meet  the  hospital  deductible  on  Janu- 
ary 30,  1976.  Similarly.  If  a  family's  first  eU- 
glble  medical  expenses  In  1975  amount  to 
$1,200  and  were  incurred  during  the  months 
of  November  and  December,  and  an  addi- 
tional $3,000  in  eligible  medical  expenses  are 
Incurred  In  1976,  the  family  would,  in  the 
absence  of  a  carryover  provision,  be  eligible 
for  payment  towards  only  $1,000  of  their 
expenses  In  1976.  With  a  carryover  provision, 
however,  the  family  described  above  would 
be  eligible  for  payment  toward  $2,200  of  their 
expenses  In  1976. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Payments  made  to  patients,  providers,  and 
practitioners  under  this  program  would  be 
subject  to  the  same  reimbursement,  quality, 
health  and  safety  standards,  and  utilization 
controls  as  exist  In  the  Medicare  program. 
Reimbursement  controls  would  include  the 
payment  of  audited  "reasonable  costs"  to 
participating  institutions  and  agencies,  and 
"reasonable  charges"  to  practitioners  and 
other  suppliers.  However,  appropriate  modi- 
fications will  be  made  to  take  Into  account 
the  special  features  of  this  program.  Includ- 
ing a  modification  to  exclude  "bad  debts" 
from  those  costs  eligible  In  computing  rea- 
sonable cost  payments  to  Institutions. 

The  utilization  of  services  would  be  sub- 
jected to  review  by  present  utilization  re- 
view committees  established  in  hospitals  and 
extended  care  facilities  and  by  the  profes- 
sional standards  review  organizations  estab- 
lished under  P.L.  92-603. 

The  proposal  contemplates  using  the  same 
administrative  mechanisms  used  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  Medicare,  Including,  where 
appropriate,  Medicare's  carriers  and  Inter- 
mediaries. Using  the  same  administrative 
mechanisms  as  Medicare  will  greatly  facili- 
tate the  operation  of  thU  program.  The  pro- 
posal also  would  encompass  use  of  Medicare's 
statutory  quality  standards,  In  that  the  same 
conditions  of  participation  which  apply  to 
Institutions  participating  In  Medicare  would 
apply  to  those  institutions  partlcipatng  In 
CHIP  These  standards  serve  to  upgrade  the 
quality  of  medical  care  and  their  applica- 
tion under  this  program  should  have  a  simi- 
lar salutary  effect. 

The  Social  Security  Administration,  utUlz- 
Ing  Its  network  of  district  offices,  would  de- 
termine the  insured  status  of  Individuals 


and  relationships  within  families  which  are 
necessary  to  establish  entitlement  to  CHIP 
benefits.  The  determination  of  whether  the 
deductible  expenses  had  been  met  would  also 
be  handled  by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration m  cooperation  with  carriers  and  In- 
termediaries. The  proposed  administrative 
plan  envisions  establishing  a  $2,000  mini- 
mum expense  amount  before  Individual  bills 
would  be  accepted.  This  would  protect  the 
administrative  agencies  from  being  Inun- 
dated with  paperwork. 

FINANCING 

The  amendment  would  finance  the  plan 
with  the  following  contribution  schedule: 
1975-1977,  0.3  of  one  percent  of  taxable  pay- 
roll on  employees  and  0.3  on  employers; 
1978-1981,  0.35;  1982  and  after.  0.4.  Rates  for 
the  self  employed  would  also  be  0.3,  0.35  and 
0.4  respectively. 

The  contributions  would  be  placed  in  a 
separate  Federal  Catastrophic  Health  Insvu*- 
ance  Trust  Fund  from  which  benefits  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses  related  to  this  pro- 
gram would  be  paid.  The  complete  separa- 
tion of  catastrophic  health  Insurance  financ- 
ing and  benefit  payments  Is  Intended  to 
assure  that  the  catastrophic  health  Insur- 
ance program  will  In  no  way  Impinge  upon 
the  financial  soundness  of  the  retirement, 
survivors,  or  disability  insurance  trust  funds 
or  Medicare's  hospital  and  supplementary 
medical  insurance  trust  funds.  Such  separa- 
tion win  also  focus  public  and  con- 
gressional attention  closely  on  the  cost 
and  the  adequacy  of  the  financing  of  the 
program. 

To  provide  an  operating  fund  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  program  (In  recognition  of 
the  lag  in  time  between  the  date  on  which 
the  taxes  are  payable  and  their  collection), 
and  to  establish  a  contingency  reserve,  a 
GkJvernment  appropriation  would  be  avail- 
able (on  a  repayable  basis  without  Interest) 
during  the  first  3  calendar  years  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  amount  which  could  be  drawn 
In  any  such  calendar  year  could  not  exceed 
the  estimated  amount  of  6  months  of  ben- 
efit payments  during  that  year. 

RELATIONSHIP    WITH     MEOICAm 

The  catastrophic  Illness  insurance  pro- 
gram would  be  supplemental  to  the  Medic- 
aid program  with  regard  to  public  assist- 
ance recipients  and  the  medically  Indigent 
In  the  same  way  In  which  It  will  be  supple- 
mental to  private  Insurance  for  other  citizens 
Thus,  Medicaid  will  continue  to  be  the  pro- 
gram that  is  intended  to  cover  the  basic 
health  needs  of  categorical  assistance  recip- 
ients and  the  medically  Indigent. 

In  addition,  Medicaid  wlU  continue  to 
play  a  substantial  role  in  financing  the  cost 
of  nursing  home  care,  which  represents  a 
catastrophic  cost  to  many  people,  especially 
the  aged.  The  catastrophic  health  insurance 
program  will,  of  course,  lessen  the  burden 
on  the  Medicaid  program  to  some  degree, 
since  those  covered  by  Medicaid  who  are  eligi- 
ble would  have  a  large  proportion  of  their 
catastrophic  expenses  covered  by  this  pro- 
gram, leaving  only  the  deductible  and  coin- 
surance amounts  for  the  Medicaid  program 
to  pay. 

CONCLUSION 

More  than  one  million  families  of  the  ap- 
proximately 49  million  families  In  the  United 
States  annually  incur  medical  expenses 
which  win  qualify  them  to  receive  benefits 
under  the  program.  Of  course,  nearly  all 
American  families  wUl  receive  the  benefit 
of  Insurance  protection  against  the  costs  of 
catastrophic  illnesses.  The  program  is  not 
Intended  to  meet  the  health  costs  which  the 
population  Incurs  for  short-term  hospitaliza- 
tion and  acute  Illness.  This  program  Is  In- 
tended to  Insure  against  those  highly  expen- 
sive illnesses  or  conditions  which,  although 
a  potential  threat  to  every  family,  actually 
strike  only  a  relatively  few.  Individuals 
should,  during  their  working  years,  be  able  to 


obtain   protection    against    the    devastating 
and  demoralizing  effects  of  such  costs. 

These  provisions  and  the  taxes  to  pay  for 
them  would  become  effective  January  1,  1975. 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr. 
Fannin,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr. 
Griffin,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNcs,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  McIntyre, 
Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Scott  of 
Pennsylvania,    and    Mr.    Tun- 

NEY)  : 

S.  1418.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  50  years 
of  extraordinary  and  selfless  public  serv- 
ice of  Herbert  Hoover,  including  his 
many  great  humanitarian  endeavors,  his 
chairmanship  of  two  Commissions  of  the 
Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch, 
and  his  service  as  31st  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  commemoration 
of  the  100th  anniversary  of  his  birth  on 
August  10,  1974,  by  providing  grants  to 
the  Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Revolu- 
tion, and  Peace.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
this  morning  to  introduce  a  bill  to  com- 
memorate the  50  years  of  extraordinary 
and  selfless  public  service  of  Herbert 
Hoover,  including  his  many  great  hu- 
manitarian endeavors,  his  chairmanship 
of  two  Commissions  of  the  Organization 
of  the  Executive  Branch,  and  his  service 
as  31st  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  commemoration  of  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  his  birth  on  August  10.  1974. 
by  providing  grants  to  the  Hoover  In- 
stitution on  War,  Revolution,  and  Peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  propose  today  that 
the  Government  may  be  authorized  to 
contribute  $5  million  as  an  appropriate 
memorial  to  President  Hoover  for  the 
Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Revolution, 
and  Peace  that  exists  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
Hoover  family.  They  feel  that  this  would 
be  a  very  appropriate  memorial.  We  rec- 
ognize that  today  the  Hoover  Institution 
on  War,  Revolution,  and  Peace  is  the 
largest  such  institution  existing  in  the 
world  for  the  study  of  war,  revolution, 
and  peace.  I  am  very  proud  to  have  as 
cosponsors  of  my  bill  the  senior  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  ,  the  jimior  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark),  the  senior 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  , 
the  junior  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
TuNNEY),  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits),  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley),  the 
senior  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  ,  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  ,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished Senators. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  send  the 
bill  to  the  desk  for  introduction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 

f  GTTCd 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  10,  1974,  our  country  will  mark 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  its 
31st  President,  Herbert  Clark  Hoover. 
More  than  any  other  American  leader  of 
this  century.  President  Hoover  exem- 
plifies for  us  a  humanitarian  commit- 
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ment  to  the  needs  of  people  pot  only  In 
our  Nation  but  throughout  the  world. 

The  religious  convictions  o|  President 
Hoover  and  a  request  fromi  President 
Wilson  caused  him  to  relinquish  a  suc- 
cessful, worldwide  business  ca^-eer  to  de- 
vote his  tireless  energies  before,  during, 
and  after  World  War  I  to  easlAg  through 
European  relief  activities  thi  suffering 
weighed  upon  millions  of  vlctins  of  that 
conflict.  T 

President  Hoover  continued!  his  efforts 
In  the  domestic  sphere  as  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Presidents  Hajrdlng  and 
CooUdge.  and  committed  thofee  convic- 
tions to  the  improvement  of  conditions 
in  the  fields  of  child  labor  and  collective 
bargaining. 

President  Hoover  began  thb  modem 
success  story  as  an  orphaned  boy  In  West 
Branch,  Iowa,  was  raised  by  relatives  in 
Newburg,  Oreg.,  and  worked  his  way 
through  high  school  in  SalemL  Oreg.,  as 
well  as  through  Stanford  University  in 
California.  ) 

Turned  from  office  by  worlflwlde  eco- 
nomic conditions  which  no  man  could 
control.  President  Hoover  off*ed  us  not 
bitterness  but  continued  service  to  shape 
our  Nation  and  the  world  into  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live.  | 

Among  those  contributions  ^le  gave  us 
were  reform  proposals  writtenj  for  Presi- 
dent Truman  increasing  governmental 
efficiency  and  accountability,!  including 
the  first  all-encompassing  general  reor- 
ganization plan  for  national  Government 
which  continues  to  benefit  lus  today. 
Through  his  efforts  to  make  the  organi- 
zation of  Government  responsive  to  the 
people,  President  Hoover's  name  has  be- 
come synonymous  with  moder|i  manage- 
ment practices  both  in  Govenkment  and 
in  business.  | 

Throughout  his  life  Presid^t  Hoover 
sought  only  a  chance  to  servefhis  fellow 
man,  and  was  granted  a  life  arid  a  career 
as  a  Presidential  counselor  aiid  adviser 
for  which  all  Americans  can  b^  thankful. 
He  has  tnily  earned  a  special  niche  in 
our  history  as  a  man  of  achievement  and 
compassion,  deserving  the  resiect  of  his 
fellow  men.  T 

Mr.  President,  early  in  the|  92d  Con- 
gress, I  introduced  legislation,  cospon- 
sored  by  53  Senators,  establishing  a  com- 
mission to  formulate  plans  for!  a  perma- 
nent memorial  to  Herbert  Ho<^ver.  How- 
ever, as  the  anniversary  of  Mt.  Hoover's 
birth  drew  nearer  and  Congress  failed 
to  act,  it  became  apparent  tl^at  insuffi- 
cient time  remained  for  a  comhilsslon  to 
be  formulated  and  carry  out  Ife  work.  At 
that  time  I  introduced  the  legislation 
which  I  am  bringing  to  yourf  attention 
again  today. 

This  measure  provides  that  k  national 
memorial  take  the  form  off  a  special 
building  at  the  Hoover  Institution  on 
War,  Revolution,  and  Peace  a^  Stanford 
University.  The  establishment!  of  such  a 
memorial,  to  directly  furthe^  the  im- 
pulses of  humanltarianism  anfl  interna- 
tional justice  that  characterized  his  life. 
Is  a  most  fitting  and  appropriate  national 
tribute  to  Herbert  Clark  HooT/jer. 

HEBBEHT  HOOVER  MEMORIAL  TO  COliMEMORATE 
THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSAST  OF  HI^  BIRTH  ON 
AUGUST    10.     1974 

The  life  and  acliievements  df  the  31st 
U.S.  President  have  been  told  md  retold 
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many  times.  Orphaned  at  age  9,  he 
nevertheless  became  a  great  engineer, 
humanitarian,  author,  public  servant, 
and  world  statesman.  Herbert  Hoover 
was  also  a  warm  and  compassionate  in- 
dividual who  championed  the  cause  of 
peace  both  in  Government  and  as  a  pri- 
vate citizen.  His  rare  executive  ability 
and  talent  for  the  ordering  of  institu- 
tional finance,  his  genius  for  organiza- 
tion and  leadership  found  their  outlets 
in  these  many  and  variegated  pursuits. 

HUMANITARIAN    AC'UVlTlJIiS 

Human  suffering  always  stirred  him  to 
action.  Herbert  Hoover's  compassion  for 
the  victims  of  civil  strife  had  already 
led  him  to  administer  food  relief  during 
the  Boxer  Rebellion  in  China,  where  he 
arrived  to  work  as  a  mining  eng^eer 
from  western  Australia.  His  50  years  of 
public  service  did  not  begin,  however, 
until  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I.  Au- 
gust 1914  found  Mr.  Hoover  organizing 
the  American  Relief  Committee  in  Lon- 
don which  financially  helped  120,000 
stranded  U.S.  citizens  to  return  home 
from  Europe.  He  subsequently  coordi- 
nated the  delivery  of  food  supplies  to 
that  war-torn  continent. 

Of  particular  concern  to  Mr.  Hoover 
was  the  plight  of  starving  children.  The 
Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium  was 
perhaps  the  best  example  of  these  activi- 
ties. Organized  by  Mr.  Hoover  in  response 
to  urgent  pleas  by  the  Belgian  people,  it 
created  a  whole  new  pattern  for  humani- 
tarian work.  Its  only  real  power  was  that 
of  the  spirit,  of  integrity,  and  of  vm- 
selflsh  service. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  called  upon 
Mr.  Hoover  to  become  U.S.  Food  Admin- 
istrator in  April  1917.  In  this  capacity, 
he  established  three  boards  and  Intro- 
duced pioneering  methods  for  mobilizing 
food  resources  in  time  of  war.  When  that 
confiict  ended,  Mr.  Hoover  returned  to 
Europe  with  the  American  delegation  to 
the  Paris  Peace  Conference  on  which  he 
served  as  alternate  chairman  of  the  Su- 
preme Economic  Council.  Appointed  Di- 
rector-General of  Relief  and  Recon- 
struction for  Europe  in  1918,  he  also 
headed  the  volunteer  American  Relief 
Administration  which  functioned  in  33 
countries  and  saved  17  millions  of  lives 
during  the  famine  in  Russia  tdone. 
Whenever  war,  famine,  or  fiood  brought 
disaster  to  multitudes  of  people,  the  first 
name  that  came  to  mind  was  that  of 
Herbert  Hoover. 

At  the  request  of  President  Harry  S. 
Truman  this  relief  activity  was  renewed 
in  1945  by  Mr.  Hoover,  who  coordinated 
the  food  supply  for  800  million  people 
and  personally  visited  37  countries. 
Again,  starvation  would  have  afflicted 
millions  of  people,  especially  in  smaller 
democracies,  had  this  program  not  been 
put  into  efifect.  During  this  period,  Mr. 
Hoover  also  established  Care,  Inc., 
which  still  operates  today  and  sends 
food  packages  from  private  American 
citizens  to  the  needy  overseas.  He  di- 
rected these  humanitarian  enterprises 
on  a  scale  never  before  attempted,  and 
he  never  accepted  payment  for  his  serv- 
ices. 

GOVERNMENT   CAREER 

Apart  from  the  special  himianltarian 
missions  enumerated  above,  Mr.  Hoover 


served  as  Secretary  of  Commerce,  1921 
to  1928.  He  developed  the  U.S.  Census 
Bureau  statistical  services  to  assist  agri- 
culture, business,  and  labor;  began  regu- 
latlon  of  radio  and  aviation;  introduced 
safety  Inspection  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines;  sponsored  conferences  on  unem- 
ployment; and  negotiated  the  seven- 
State  compact  for  a  Colorado  River  Com- 
mission as  one  of  the  measures  for  better 
utilization  of  water  resources.  In  1927, 
he  directed  relief  for  1,500,000  people  ea- 
dangered  by  the  Mississippi  flood. 

As  31st  President  of  the  United  States, 
1928  to  1932,  Mr.  Hoover  urged  the  1930 
Conference  on  Limitation  of  Naval  Arm- 
aments, which  resulted  in  a  treaty;  ini- 
tiated Federal  Reserve  Board  restrictions 
on  credit  for  speculation;  reorganized 
the  air-mail  service;  developed  various 
conservation  programs;  and  held  White 
House  conferences  on  child  health  as 
well  as  homebulldlng  and  homeowner- 
ship,  which  laid  the  ground  for  subse- 
quent Federal  policy.  Mr.  Hoover  recom- 
mended extensive  public  work  programs; 
organized  Federal  credit  agencies — Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  and 
Home  Loan  Banks — expanded  resources 
of  the  Federal  Land  Banks;  organized 
relief  to  victims  of  the  1930  drought; 
and  secured  the  Standstill  Agreement 
that  enabled  European  banks  to  func- 
tion. While  in  the  White  House  he  never 
accepted  any  salary. 

President  Truman  in  1947  again 
turned  to  Mr.  Hoover  who  imdertook  a 
mission  to  Germany,  which  led  to  recom- 
mendations contributing  to  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  of  that  coimtry.  That 
same  year,  he  was  selected  as  Chairman 
of  the  bipartisan  Commission  on  Re- 
organization of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government.  After  the  greatest  2- 
year  Inquiry  ever  imdertaken  into  the 
workings  of  the  UJ3.  Government,  a  sub- 
stantial percentage  of  the  Commission's 
recommendations  for  policy  clianges  and 
reorganization  were  implemented.  Mr. 
Hoover  also  chsdred  the  second  such 
Commission — 1953  to  1955.  The  two 
Commissions  published  the  results  of 
their  studies  in  80  volimies.  Congress 
three  times  adopted  Joint  Resolutions  of 
Appreciation  for  Mr.  Hoover's  services, 
a  unique  distinction. 

INTEREST    IN    SCHOLARSHIP 

Less  well  known  are  Mr.  Hoover's  ac- 
tivities in  support  of  universities.  Resid- 
ual funds  from  World  War  I  relief 
operations  went  to  various  Belgian 
academic  institutions,  such  as  Brussels, 
Ghent,  Liege,  and  Louvaln,  each  of 
which  received  over  $3,800,000  from  the 
Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium. 

The  bill  to  establish  the  U.S.  National 
Archives  was  introduced  during  Mr. 
Hoover's  Presidency,  and  he  later  gave 
impetus  to  the  concept  of  Presidential 
libraries.  A  trustee  of  various  education- 
al and  scientific  institutions,  he  au- 
thored 32  books  and  numerous  articles. 

Very  close  to  his  heart  was  a  re- 
search center  which  he  founded  with 
personal  funds  in  1919  at  his  alma  mater, 
Stanford  University.  It  bears  his  name 
today  as  the  Hoover  Institution  on  War, 
Revolution,  and  Peace.  Through  its  col- 
lections, research  programs,  and  pub- 
lications, it  has  become  known  as  a 
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major  national  center  for  documenta- 
tion and  advanced  research  on  the  prob- 
lems of  political,  social,  and  economic 
change  in  the  20th  century. 

President  Hoover  himself  gathered  the 
institution's  first  documents  during  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference.  Since  that  time 
six  principal  area  collections  have  been 
established  on  Africa,  the  Americas,  East 
Asia,  Eastern  Europe,  the  Middle  East, 
and  Western  Europe.  The  Hoover  In- 
stitution is  now  the  largest  private  ar- 
chive in  the  United  States;  its  holdings 
include  more  than  3,500  individual  col- 
lections that  comprise  manuscript  mem- 
oirs, diaries,  and  personal  papers  of 
men  and  women  important  in  public  af- 
fairs, publications  of  ephemeral  societies 
and  of  international  bodies,  both  official 
and  unofficial,  as  well  as  books  and 
pamphlets,  many  of  them  rare  and  ir- 
replaceable. 

The  library,  which  now  contains  some 
1,250,000  volimies,  provides  research 
material  for  advanced  scholarship  on 
virtually  every  aspect  of  economic,  social 
and  political  change  in  this  century.  It 
offers  students  and  scholars  from  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
the  opportunity  to  concentrate  on  one 
area,  to  undertake  comparative  studies, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  analyze  impor- 
tant problems  in  the  perspective  of  the 
world  as  a  whole.  Each  year  from  1,200 
to  1,500  scholars  spend  weeks  or  months 
of  intensive  study  at  the  institution. 
Typically,  they  represent  25  to  30  differ- 
ent countries  and  almost  every  State  in 
the  United  States. 

Hoover  Institution  collections  have 
received  praise  from  many  sources.  Prof. 
David  Thomson  at  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity stated  in  the  Journal  of  Con- 
temporary History  that 

Prance  has,  for  thirty  years,  had  Its  Institut 
d'hiatoire  dea  relations  intemationales  con- 
temporaines,  but  neither  Britain  nor  Prance 
has  any  Institution  In  the  field  that  Is  com- 
parable in  Importance  with  the  Hoover  In- 
stitute and  Library  at  Stanford. 

G.  A.  Belov,  Director  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
State  Archives  Administration,  who 
visited  the  Hoover  Institution  as  well  as 
the  National  Archives,  Columbia,  Har- 
vard, the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  and  the  Ubrary  of  Congress, 
wrote  in  Novala  1  Noveishaia  Istorlia: 

The  largest  collection  of  materials  In  the 
united  states  on  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment In  Russia  and  also  on  the  Soviet  Union 
u  to  be  found  In  the  library  of  the  Hoover 
Institution  on  War,  Revolution  and  Peace 
at  Stanford  University  (Stanford,  Caltfornto) . 

Finally,  the  Library  of  Congress  in  its 
bulletin  has  said  of  the  Hoover  Institu- 
tion's East  Asian  collection: 

It  Is  generaUy  agreed  among  specialists  on 
the  Par  East  that  Hoover,  through  extensive 
expenditures  of  funds  and  effort,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  outstanding  administrative  flexl- 
bUlty  In  acquisitions  procedures,  has  devel- 
oped the  strongest  collection  on  modem 
China  In  the  Western  world. 

The  foregoing  comments  pertain  in 
large  part  to  the  Hoover  Archives,  which 
comprise  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
significant  documentation  centers  in  the 
United  States  and  indeed  the  world.  Over 
50  percent  of  the  materials  are  in  lan- 
guages other  than  English. 
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In  a  statement  prepared  for  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Stanford  University,  Mr. 
Hoover  wrote  the  following: 

During  this  century  there  have  developed 
forces  and  events  which,  as  never  before  In 
our  national  life,  have  had  so  profound  an 
effect  on  our  Independence,  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment, otir  social  and  economic  system, 
and  the  setting  of  the  American  people  In 
the  International  world. 

Here  In  this  Institution  [Hoover]  Is  the 
greatest  amassing  of  the  records  of  these 
forces  and  events,  which  exist  In  the  world. 
Its  upbuUdlng  and  preservation  have  become 
doubly  precious  to  the  world  because  of  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  libraries  and  his- 
torical material  during  the  Second  World 
War.  Over  fifty  organizations  and  sixty  na- 
tions have  contributed  to  the  building  up  of 
this  two  score  millions  of  documents,  books, 
and  Items  covering  the  two  great  wars  and 
their  aftermaths 

And  finally,  among  the  many  other  ma- 
terials In  the  Hoover  Archives  Is  the  record 
of  the  compassion  of  the  American  people, 
who,  by  self-denial  and  long  hours  of  labor, 
provided  the  margins  of  food,  medicines, 
and  clothing  which.  In  the  wars  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  have  enabled  over  one  billion 
four  hundred  million  human  beings  to  sur- 
vive who  otherwise  would  have  perished. 

Since  President  Hoover's  death  in  1964 
at  the  age  of  90,  the  Hoover  Institution 
has  continued  to  honor  the  vision  and 
devotion  of  the  foimder  as  well  as  the 
many  friends  and  associates  who  helped 
to  develop  it  into  a  world-famous  center 
for  advanced  research.  The  documents 
and  papers  preserved  in  the  Hoover  In- 
stitution represent  a  precious  heritage, 
accessible  without  charge  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  all  foreign  coun- 
tries. As  they  provide  the  sources  for 
scholarly  research,  so  does  the  carillon  of 
35  beUs  on  the  Hoover  Tower  exemplify 
the  purpose  of  the  work  done  there.  On 
the  largest  bell  appears  the  inscription, 
pro  pace  sono — I  ring  for  peace. 

Over  the  several  decades  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  the  efforts  of  five 
U.S.  Presidents  to  achieve  and  maintain 
peace  throughout  the  world  have  as- 
sumed more  importance  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  work  of  private  citizens  and 
public  servants,  researchers  and  schol- 
ars, as  they  have  utiUzed  the  Hoover  In- 
stitution archives,  represents  an  xmlnter- 
rupted  effort  to  continue  the  work  of 
Mr.  Hoover  and  those  following  him,  to 
analyze  the  causes  of  war,  and  to  con- 
tribute "to  freedom  and  peace."  Her- 
bert Hoover's  dedication  to  public  serv- 
ice for  more  than  50  years  and  his  life- 
long support  of  the  institution  that  bears 
his  name  attest  to  the  high  value  he 
placed  on  the  preservation  and  use  of  the 
materials  documenting  the  progress  of 
peace  in  the  20th  century. 

When  dedicating  the  Tower  Building 
in  June  of  1941,  Mr.  Hoover  stated: 

The  purpose  of  this  institution  is  to  pro- 
mote peace.  Its  records  stand  as  a  challenge 
to  those  who  promote  war.  They  should  at- 
tract those  who  search  for  peace. 

It  would  be  most  appropriate,  there- 
fore, to  memorialize  Herbert  Hoover's  50 
years  of  devoted  and  selfless  public  serv- 
ice by  providing  grants  to  the  institu- 
tion which  he  founded  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. These  funds  will  honor  the  mem- 
ory of  a  great  American  on  the  110th 
anniversary  of  his  birth  and  enable  the 


work  he  began  to  continue.  On  one  oc- 
casion, when  describing  the  Institution, 
Mr.  Hoover  stated: 

Here  are  the  dociiments  which  record  th« 
suffering,  the  self-denial,  the  devotion,  the 
heroic  deeds  of  men.  Surely  from  these  rec- 
ords there  can  be  help  to  mankind  in  Its 
confusion  and  perplexities,  and  its  yeamlags 
for  peace. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  let  me  dem- 
onstrate the  timely  relevance  of  Her- 
bert Hoover's  thoughts  and  life  by  read- 
ing the  four  following  selected  quota- 
tions from  Mr.  Hoover's  speeches  and 
writings: 

Memorial  Dat  Address — Mat  30,  1929 

Today,  as  never  before  in  peace,  new  life- 
destroying  instrumentalities  and  new  sys- 
tems of  warfare  are  being  added  to  those  that 
even  so  recently  spread  death  and  desola- 
tion over  the  whole  continent  of  Europe. 
E)esplte  those  lessons  every  government  con- 
tinues to  Increase  and  perfect  Its  armament. 
And  while  this  progress  is  being  made  in 
the  development  of  the  science  of  warfare,  the 
serious  question  arisls — are  we  making 
equal  progress  in  devising  ways  and  meana 
to  avoid  those  frightful  fruits  of  men's  faU- 
ures  that  have  blotted  with  blood  so  many 
chapters  of  the  world's  history? 

Gridiron  Club — December  14, 1929 
There  are  discordant  notes  and  discordant 
nations.  The  old  fallacy  has  been  again  pro- 
duced that  making  war  more  terrible  will 
frighten  nations  to  peace.  War  has  become 
more  terrible  every  year  since  the  Inventloin 
of  gimpowder,  and  every  half  century  has 
seen  more  and  more  men  sacrificed  upon  the 
battle  field.  Human  courage  rises  far  above 
any  terror  yet  invented.  I  have  been  told 
that  one  cannot  furnish  food  to  civilians 
without  furnishing  It  to  armies,  but  no  body 
of  armed  men  ever  did  starve  when  food  ex- 
isted. There  was  no  army  In  the  World  War 
that  did  not  feed  In  full  up  to  the  last  hour 
of  the  armistice,  no  matter  when  rows  of 
pinched  faces  and  emaciated  children  stood 
by  the  roadsides  and  ransacked  their  offal 
for  wasted  bread. 

...  I  have  seen  It  stated  that  public  opin- 
ion of  neutrals  had  no  effect  In  the  last 
war.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  final  ver- 
dict of  history  Is  given.  It  will  be  found  that 
the  loser  lost,  not  for  lack  of  efficiency  ,  or 
valor,  or  courage,  or  starvation,  but  faUure  to 
heed  the  public  opinion  of  what  were  origi- 
nally neutral  nations. 

The  Challenge  to  Libertt — 
Herbert  Hoover,  1934 
Modern  despotism,  in  every  case,  haa 
achieved  Its  purpose  by  fanning  the  fires  of 
Nationalism.  To  Inflame  hate,  and  to  stlp 
the  sacred  emotion  of  patriotism  as  a  drug 
to  liberty,  is  a  favorite  device  of  those  who 
seek  power.  Their  effect  is  to  increase  enor- 
mously the  dangers  of  conflict. 

New  York  Campaign  Speech — 
October  22,  1928 
It  Is  a  false  liberalism  that  Interprets  it- 
self Into  the  government  operation  of  com- 
mercial business.  Every  step  of  bureau  criti- 
cizing of  the  business  of  our  coxmtry  poisons 
the  very  roots  of  liberalism — that  Is.  poUtlcal 
equality,  free  speech,  free  assembly,  free 
press,  and  equality  of  opportunity.  It  is  the 
road  not  to  more  liberty,  but  to  less  liberty. 
Liberalism  should  be  found  not  striving  to 
spread  bureaucracy  but  striving  to  set  boimds 
to  It.  True  liberalism  seeks  aU  legitimate 
freedom  first  In  the  confident  belief  that 
without  such  freedom  the  pursuit  of  aU  other 
blessings  and  benefits  Is  In  vam.  That  belief 
is  the  foimdatlon  of  aU  American  progress, 
political  as  well  as  economic. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  |hat  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  thej  Record,  as 
follows : 

S. 1418 


iblei 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU 
of  Representatives  of  the 
America    in    Congress    assem 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
nu.ke  grants  to  the  Hoover 
War,  Revolution,  and  Peace  at 
versity,    Stanford,    California, 
shall  be  made  on  condition 
so  granted  will  be  used  for  the 
of  a  new  building,  for  the 
building,    and    for    the 
capital    fund   administered   by 
Institution,  the  Income  from 
used   for   the   purchase    and 
books  and  other  documents  for 
of  the  Hoover  Institution 

Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of 
for  making  grants  under  this 
In  which  the  aggregate  will  not 
bequests,  and  devises  of  mone^, 
and  other  property,  made  to  thu 
stltutlon  on  War,  Revolution, 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
that  the  aggregate  amount  so 
shall    not   exceed    $5,000,000 
prlated  under  this  Act  shall 
until  expended. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Pres  dent,  I  am 
today  cosponsoring — with  Senator  Hat 
FIELD  and  others — a  bill  to  commemo- 
rate the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Herbert  Hoover,  the  31st  F^esldent  of 
the  United  States,  by  expanding  the 
singularly  important  work  of  the  Hoover 
Institution  on  War,  Revolption,  and 
Peace. 

The  bill  provides  grants  to 
tution,  located  at  Stanford 


Pi 


rem  tin 
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That   the 
aiuthorlzed  to 
Institution  on 
Stanford  Unl- 
3uch    grants 
thikt  the  funds 
construction 
equip]  nent  of  such 
establishment   of    a 
the   Hoover 
w|tich  shall  be 
I^ocessing   of 
the  library 


authsrized  to  be 
the  Treasury 
Act  amounts 
exceed  gifts, 
securities, 
Hoover  In- 
Peace  after 
Act,  except 
ipproprlated 
nds   appro- 
available 


the  Insti- 
University, 
for  construction  of  a  new  biiilding,  for 


equipment,  and  for  services. 


The 


total 
contribution,  in  Federal  mdneys  shall 
not  exceed  $5  million,  with  fi  mds  to  re- 
main available  until  expendec . 

Mr.  President,  Herbert  Hooi  er  was  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  and  complex  of 
American  Presidents.  He  was  controver- 
sial ;  but  controversy  is  synonj  mous  with 
determined  leadership  in  the  turbulent 
years  that  preceded  World  ^Tar  n  and 
left  our  society  forever  chang(  d.  His  role 
in  shaping  and  responding  to  t  lose  forces 
of  change  will  be  debated  fcr  years  to 
come,  as  we  sort  through  th(  events  of 
American  history  that  led  tc  this  par- 
ticular society  at  this  particuli  ir  time. 


But  the  social  controversy 


3f  Herbert 


Hoover  ends  where  his  interns  tional  hu 


manitarianism    begins.    His 


dedication  to  the  cause  of  wcrld  Justice 
and  world  peace  is  unique  in  our  time. 
When  he  founded  the  Hoover  hstitution 
he  characteristically  wasted  fetv  words  in 
describing  the  mission  he  env  sioned: 

The  purpose  of  this  Instltutlo  i  Is  to  pro- 
mote peace. 


In 


Since  1919,  its  founding  yeai 
ver  Institution  has  emerged  as 
hensive  center  for  research 
mentation  on  the  currents  o: 
social,  and  economic  change 
century.  As  an  alumnus  of 
know  from  personal  experiende 
institution  Is  a  well-catalogu  ;d 
tory  for  Important  document; 
relevant  to  a  myriad  of  issue! 
and  international  affairs.  Ther ; 


complete 


the  Hoo- 

a  compre- 

md  docu- 

polltical, 

the  20th 

Stanford,  I 

that  the 

reposi- 

that  are 

in  public 

are  some 


1.25  million  books  on  virtually  every 
aspect  of  economic,  social,  and  political 
change  in  this  century.  The  institution 
is  the  largest  private  archive  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  long  been  deeply 
Impressed  by  the  work  of  the  institution. 
I  believe,  along  with  Senator  Hatfield, 
that  our  support  of  this  measure  to  ex- 
pand the  facilities  and  services  of  the 
Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Revolution 
and  Peace  is  not  only  an  appropriate 
memorial  to  a  former  President  who  has 
received  little  such  attention,  but  an  Im- 
portant contribution  by  the  Congress  to 
the  promoting  of  International  peace  and 
imderstanding. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  bill  to  honor 
President  Herbert  Hoover,  which  has 
been  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  . 

At  one  time,  it  was  popular  to  say  that 
history  had  been  cruel  to  Herbert  Hoover. 
It  had  blamed  him  for  a  great  depression 
which  was  not  of  his  making,  and  over- 
looked the  immense  contributions  which 
he  had  made  to  his  country,  both  before 
and  since  his  Presidency. 

Such  sentiments,  expressed  over  a  pe- 
riod of  time,  have  a  tendency  to  be  self- 
refuting,  and  this  process  has  occurred 
with  regard  to  Hoover.  In  the  years  since 
his  death  in  1964,  Americans  have  In- 
creasingly come  to  understand  that  he 
was  a  man  of  remarkable  achievements, 
and  one  whose  selfless  activities  on  be- 
half of  his  country  and  his  fellow  man 
deserve  our  highest  admiration. 

Thus  it  is  fitting  that  we  act  now  to 
establish  a  fitting  memorial  to  his  life 
and  works. 

Senator  Hatfield's  bill  would  do  just 
that,  it  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  grant  funds  to  the 
Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Revolution, 
and  Peace,  at  Stanford  University  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  and  equipping  a 
new  building  there  in  President  Hoover's 
memory. 

It  Is  particularly  appropriate  that  the 
bill  seeks  to  honor  Hoover  by  improving 
and  strengthening  his  institution,  which 
is  one  of  the  very  finest  centers  in  Amer- 
ica for  scholarship  on  public  affairs. 

Foimded  by  Hoover  himself  in  1919, 
the  institution  today  is  the  largest  pri- 
vate archive  In  the  United  States  and  has 
made  an  enormous  contribution  to  the 
spread  of  knowledge  vital  to  achieving 
and  maintaining  peace  in  the  world. 
Indeed,  Hoover  said  in  1941 — 
The  purpose  of  this  Institution  is  to  pro- 
mote peace. 

A  similar  statement  might  be  applied 
to  Hoover's  own  life.  For  his  relief  work 
In  Europe  during  World  War  I,  he  be- 
came known  as  "The  Great  Humanitari- 
an." He  was  a  leading  force  at  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference  following  the  war,  and 
was  described  as  "the  only  man  who 
emerged  from  the  ordeal  of  Paris  with  an 
enhanced  reputation." 

The  foreign  affairs  policies  of  his  ad- 
ministration Included  many  notable 
achievements  in  promoting  peace  among 
nations.  He  visited  Latin  America,  and 
changed  the  old  "dollar  diplomacy"  at- 
titude with  regard  to  that  area  of  the 
world.  He  cooperated  with  the  League 
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of  Nations,  supported  disarmament,  and 
the  treaties  of  the  London  Naval  Con- 
ference limiting  naval  arms. 

He  was  a  man  of  peace  and  a  great 
humanitarian.  He  was  motivated  by  the 
finest  Instincts  of  which  man  is  capable. 

In  honoring  his  memory  as  Senator 
Hatfield  has  proposed,  we  are  indeed 
performing  a  public  service. 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (by  request^  • 
S.  1419.  A  bUl  to  designate  the  Aldo 
Leopold  Wilderness,  Gila  National  For- 
est, N.  Mex.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today,  in  response  to  requests  by 
the  New  Mexico  Wilderness  Study  Com- 
mittee and  other  concerned  environ- 
mental and  conservation  groups,  to  In- 
troduce a  bill  to  create  a  new  wilderness 
area^-the  Aldo  Leopold  Wilderness. 

This  area  would  comprise  231,737 
acres  to  be  incorporated  into  the  Gila 
National  Forest  in  New  Mexico  for  addi- 
tion to  the  National  Wilderness  Preser- 
vation System. 

Much  of  the  231,737  acres  which  this 
legislation  asks  be  set  aside,  would  also 
be  designated  as  wilderness  under  S.  601. 
That  bill,  introduced  by  Senator  Henry 
Jackson,  would  set  aside  188,095  of  this 
Black  Range  Primitive  Area  as  wilder- 
ness. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  at  this  time  ex- 
pressing no  opinion  as  to  which  piece  of 
legislation  I  prefer.  But  I  do  believe  it  is 
important  that  those  groups  who  would 
have  the  larger  area  designated  as  wild- 
erness be  given  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent their  views  and  have  their  opinions 
brought  forth  at  committee  hearings. 

I  am  Introducing  this  measure  so  that 
the  appropriate  Senate  committee  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  investigate  the 
request  that  44,000  acres  on  the  periphery 
of  the  core  area  also  be  designated  as 
wilderness  area. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1419 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  avd  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amorica  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  3(b)  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  (78  Stat.  891;  16  U.S.C.  1132(b) ),  the 
aj;ea  classified  as  the  Black  Range  Primitive 
Area,  with  the  proposed  additions  thereto 
and  deletions  therefrom,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "Proposed  Aldo 
Leopold  Wilderness",  dated  May  1972,  which 
is  on  file  and  available  for  public  inspection 
in  the  Office  of  the  Chief,  Forest  Service, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  is 
hereby  designated  as  the  "Aldo  Leopold  WUd- 
erness"  within  and  as  part  of  the  Gila  Na- 
tional Forest,  and  shall  comprise  an  area  of 
approximately  two  hundred  thirty-one  thou- 
sand and  seven  hundred  thirty-seven  acres. 
Sec.  2.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  Act 
takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  file  a  map  and  a  legal  description  of 
the  Aldo  Leopold  Wilderness  with  the  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  Committees  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  such  description  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  Included  iu 
this  Act;  except  that  correction  of  clerical 
and  typographical  errors  In  such  legal  de- 
scription and  map  may  he  made. 
Sec.  3.  The  Aldo  Leopold  Wilderness  shall 
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be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  governing  areas  desig- 
nated by  that  Act  as  wilderness  areas,  except 
that  any  reference  In  such  provisions  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  prevloxis  classification  of  the 
Black  Range  Primitive  Area  Is  hereby 
abolished. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  1421.  A  bill  to  amend  the  admin- 
istrative procedure  provisions  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  make  the 
rulemaking  provisions  applicable  to 
matters  relating  to  public  property. 
•  loans,  grants,  benefits,  and  contracts;  to 
provide  for  payment  of  expenses  In- 
curred In  connection  with  proceedings 
before  agencies;  to  provide  for  waiver 
of  sovereign  immunity;  to  provide  for 
the  enforcement  of  stsmdards  in  grant 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

BUREAUCRATIC    ACCOUNTABIUTY    ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  take  pleasure  In  Introducing  the  Bu- 
reaucratic Accountability  Act,  provid- 
ing for  various  amendments  to  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  which  are 
designed  to  increase  public  participation 
in  Federal  agency  decisionmaking  and 
to  make  government  officials  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  American  people.  Con- 
gressman Dellitms,  along  with  a  group 
of  cosponsors  in  the  House,  Introduced 
Identical  legislation  yesterday. 

It  has  been  generally  observed  that 
government  agencies  seldom  respond  to 
Interests  not  represented  directly  In 
their  proceedings;  likewise,  however,  the 
majority  of  citizens  do  not  have  a  suf- 
ficient economic  stake  in  the  results  of 
a  particular  proceeding  to  render  prac- 
ticable the  full  expenses  of  direct  par- 
ticipation. Thus,  the  interests  of  the 
public  which  do  not  coincide  with  those 
of  trade  associations,  large  corporations, 
and  other  Washington  pressure  groups 
remain  unrepresented  for  the  most  part. 

This  has  led  to  a  dissatisfaction  from 
various  perspectives  with  the  workings 
of  the  day  to  day  processes  of  govern- 
ment. Consumer  advocate  Ralph  Nader 
claims  that : 

Most  Americans  are  shut  out  of  the  Fed- 
eral administration  and  regulatory  system. 

John  Gardner  writes  that: 

Most  parts  of  the  system  have  grown  so 
rigid  that  they  cannot  respond  to  impend- 
ing disaster. 

Pa'il  Tillich  states: 

There  is  a  tendency  in  the  average  citizen, 
even  if  he  has  a  high  standing  in  his  profes- 
sion, to  consider  the  decisions  relating  to 
the  life  of  the  society  to  which  he  belongs 
as  a  matter  of  fate  on  which  he  has  no  In- 
fluence. 

Even  President  Nixon  has  observed 
that: 

Most  Americans  today  are  simply  fed  up 
with  government  at  all  levels. 

Certainly  no  single  factor  can  explain 
this  attack  on  our  basic  system  of  gov- 
ernment, but  there  does  seem  to  be  broad 
agreement  that  the  individual's  feeling  of 
helplessness  to  affect  those  governmental 


decisions  which  in  turn  will  affect  him 
may  account  in  large  part  for  this  atti- 
tude. 

The  President's  Advisory  Council  on 
Executive  Organization  2  years  ago  came 
down  with  its  own  verdict  after  inten- 
sively studying  the  Federal  regulatory 
agencies:  those  agencies  are  insuffi- 
ciently accountable — to  Congress,  to  the 
President,  and  ultimately  to  the  public. 
The  traditional  theory  on  which  many 
agencies  were  founded  assumes  that  the 
agency  itself  can  effectively  represent 
the  public's  interests.  Speaking  in  the 
context  of  reviewing  an  FCC  license  re- 
newal proceeding,  however.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Burger,  as  a  member  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Circuit  Court,  wrote  that 
this: 

Is  no  longer  a  valid  assumption  which 
stands  up  under  the  realities  of  actual  ex- 
perience. 

The  Bureaucratic  Accoimtabillty  Act 
is  intended  to  strengthen  the  ability  of 
the  ordinary  citizen  to  enforce  his  rights 
and  voice  his  interests  in  administrative 
proceedings.  Title  I  of  the  bill  extends 
the  procedural  safeguards  and  require- 
ments established  by  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  relating  to  rulemaking 
proceedings  to  areas  previously  exempted 
by  the  act.  This  is  similar  to  legislation 
I  have  introduced  in  the  previous  Con- 
gress and  coincides  in  part  with  recom- 
mendations of  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States. 

Title  II  of  my  bill  adds  a  new  section 
to  the  APA  that  would  authorize  agencies 
to  reimburse  indigent  participants  In  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  reasonable 
costs  of  participation  if  the  agency  de- 
termines that  the  person  has  contributed 
substantially  to  promoting  agency  im- 
plementation of  its  legislated  mission. 

Title  ni  is  identical  to  a  bUl  I  intro- 
duced in  two  previous  Congresses  to  nar- 
row application  of  the  doctrine  of  sov- 
ereign immunity  and  to  implement  other 
related  recommendations  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  and  Administrative 
Conference. 

Finally,  title  IV  requires  establishment 
of  a  complaint  procedure  by  agencies  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  by  their  grant- 
ees. This  reqiurement  grows  out  of  a  de- 
sire to  facilitate  enforcement  of  stand- 
ards in  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs, 
a  necessary  predicate  to  which  is  a  work- 
able complaint-handling  procedure  on 
the  part  of  grantor  and  grantee  alike. 

Let  me  explain  these  provisions  a  little 
more  fully. 

PROPRIETART     AND     OTHER     EXEMPTIONS     TO     APA 
RULEMAKING  REQUIREMENTS  REMOVED 

The  rulemaking  provisions  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act — section  553 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code — afford  an 
avenue  for  interested  persons  to  partici- 
pate In  the  process  by  which  the  policies 
of  Federal  agencies  are  formulated.  The 
requirements  for  public  notice  and  com- 
ment on  proposed  agency  rules  is  not 
simply  a  palliative  offered  the  public  for 
letting  off  steam.  To  the  contrary,  these 
provisions  Impose  upon  the  Government 
a  duty  to  be  responsive  to  commonly  felt 
pubUc  needs  by  offering  a  genuine  oppor- 
tunity for  Interested  persons — who  are 
often  In  the  best  position  to  furnish 
needed  Information  to  administrative  of- 


\ 


ficials — to  participate  in  the  rulemaking 
process.  Prof.  Kenneth  Culp  Davis,  one 
of  the  leading  authorities  on  administra- 
tive law.  has  suggested  that  the  APA 
rulemaking  procedure  "is  probably  one  of 
the  greatest  inventions  of  modern  Gov- 
ernment." The  opportunity  accorded 
persons  affected  by  agency  rules  to  pre- 
sent their  views  enhances  the  quality  of 
decisionmaking  by  Government  officials 
and  represents  an  element  of  our  system 
of  participatory  democracy. 

Exempted  from  the  APA  requirements, 
however,  is  all  rulemaking  related  to 
public  property,  loans,  grants,  benefits,  or 
contracts.  These  exemptions  were  based 
originally  on  the  uncritical  assmuption 
that  the  activities  excluded  were  "pro- 
prietary matters"  wherein  the  Govern- 
ment is  in  the  position  of  an  Individual 
citizen  and  is  concerned  with  its  own 
property,  funds,  or  contracts.  If  that 
assumption  was  imcritical  and  unwar- 
ranted when  the  act  was  passed  in  1946, 
it  Is  even  more  so  today. 

The  distinction  between  proprietary 
and  nonproprietary  functions  of  Govern- 
ment has  been  discredited  both  in  law 
and  in  the  public  mind.  The  irrelevancy 
of  the  label  "proprietary  matters"  is  par- 
ticularly apparent  when  we  recognize 
that  matters  relating  to  public  property, 
loans,  grants,  benefits,  or  contracts  rep- 
resent those  very  mechanisms  most 
commonly  employed  by  Federal  agencies 
to  accomplish  their  statutory  missions. 
Burgeoning  agency  programs,  involving 
billions  of  dollars  and  affecting  millions 
of  citizens,  are  effectuated  through  such 
mechanisms.  Obviously  these  programs 
have  a  substantial  impact  on  the  public. 
Similarly,  the  rules  and  regulations 
themselves,  developed  by  the  agencies  to 
achieve  program  objectives,  have  an 
enormous  effect.  Rules  prescribing  eligi- 
bility standards  for,  or  imposing  man- 
datory requirements  upon,  recipients  of 
loans,  grants,  or  contracts  significantly 
affect  substantive  private  interests  and 
often  have  an  impact  beyond  the  pub- 
lic's choosing. 

I  have  been  pleased  to  see.  over  the 
past  few  years,  that  a  nimiber  of  agen- 
cies and  departments  have  responded  to 
the  problems  in  this  area — and  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Administrative 
Conference — adopting  by  regulation  the 
APA  requirements.  HUD  and  HEW,  the 
largest  grant-making  agencies,  and  In- 
terior, with  jurisdiction  over  public  lands, 
led  the  way  with  commendable  speed. 
Unfortunately,  the  major  contracting 
agencies,  including  GSA  and  the  Defense 
Department,  have  yet  to  recognize  the 
benefit  of  adopting  voluntarily  a  notice- 
and-comment  rulemaking  process.  So  the 
need  for  a  general  approach  on  this  sub- 
ject remains. 

Title  I  will  thus  contribute  substan- 
tially to  achieving  the  objective,  enun- 
ciated by  the  President  a  few  years  ago, 
of  giving  every  American  a  chance  "to 
participate  In  a  system  of  government 
where  he  knows  not  only  his  votes  but  his 
ideas  count." 

REIMBURSEMENT  OF  EXPENSES  INCURRED  BEFORE 
AGENCIES 

The  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
guarantees  public  participation  in  agency 
proceedings,  and  the  right  of  public  par- 
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ticipatlon  has  been  flrmly  establiched  by 
the  courts.  This  right  of  participation, 
however,  Is  hollow  and  Illusory  tplthout 
support  from  the  agencies  themselves. 
Title  n  recognizes  this  and  provides  that 
in  appropriate  cases  the  agencfes  may 
reimburse  Interested  persons  parjticlpat- 
Ing  In  administrative  proceeding^. 

One  of  the  early  recommendations  of 
the  Administrative  Conference'  recog- 
nized the  financial  barriers  to  fUH  par- 
ticipation by  the  poor  in  Federal  admin- 
istrative proceedings.  The  conference 
suggested  a  series  of  procedures  useful 
for  insuring  that  agencies  are  informed 
concerning  the  relevant  interest!  of  the 
poor,  and  formally  recommendep: 

Federal  agencies  should  engage  more  ex- 
tensively In  affirmative,  self-lnltlatep  efforts 
to  ascertain  directly  from  the  pobr  their 
views  with  respect  to  rulemaking  that  may 
aCect  them  substantlaUy. 

Certainly  agencies,  to  some  extjent,  are 
already  expending  funds  to  provide  spe- 
cial representation  for  the  pubnc's  in- 
terest in  various  proceedings,  m  every 
case  in  which  agency  attorneys  qall  wit- 
nesses to  support  the  Govemmetit's  po- 
sition, the  Government  pays  witness  fees 
and  transportation.  And  the  Government 
position  is  supposed  to  be  the  piiblic-in- 
terest  position.  Thus  it  would  apoear  de- 
sirable that  agencies  be  given  the  author- 
ity to  experiment  with  other  meOiods  of 
getting  public  inputs  by  directly  support- 
ing participation  efforts  on  the  |part  of 
those  unable  to  absorb  the  costs  of  par 


tlclpation  directly,  where  the  par 


iclpant 


has  made  what  the  agency  determines 
to  be  "discernible  contribution  to  pro- 
moting agency  implementation  of  a  pur- 
pose of  the  act  of  Congress  pursuant  to 
which"  the  proceeding  has  be^n  con- 
ducted. 

I  personally  believe  that  Government 
agencies  already  have  both  the  statutory 
and  inherent  powers  to  allow  piiblic  in- 
terveners and  litigants  In  administrative 
proceedings  to  participate  In  foniia  pau- 
peris in  agency  proceedings,  and  to  use 
governmental  fimds  to  effectuate  this 
participation.  I 

In  fact.  It  would  appear  that  many 
agencies  have  direct  obligations  in  this 
regard.  Since  legislative  author:  ty  may 
not  be  sufficiently  clear,  and  so;ne  fur- 
ther indication  of  congressiona  Intent 
desirable,  title  n  is  designed  to  provide 
adequate  and  flexible  authority  f<  r  agen- 
cy support  of  public  involvement.  I  am 
presently  developing  a  more  com  irehen- 
sive  approach  on  the  question  of  i  ecovery 
of  attorney's  fees  in  adminlstrat  ve  pro- 
ceedings, and  I  hope  to  introduce  legis- 
lation on  this  subject  during  this  session. 

It  should  be  noted  that  last  ye  ir,  pur- 
suant to  a  request  from  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  after  ove  •  a  year 
of  deliberation,  the  Comptroller  peneral 
informed  the  chairman  of  the  F(  "C  that, 
as  to  indigent  respondents  in  adjudica- 
tive proceedings,  the  Commission  has  full 
authority  to  reimburse  these  paities  for 
expenses  Incurred  in  the  preparation  of 
their  defense.  The  Comptroller  General 
wrote  that: 

The  use  of  Commission  appropriations  to 
assure  such  full  preparation  of  cases  by  Im- 
pecunious litigants  would  constitute  a  proper 


exercise  of  administrative  discretion  regard- 
ing the  expenditure  of  appropriated  funds. 

As  to  interveners,  the  opinion  observed 
that  the  FTC  is  specifically  authorized 
by  law  to  grant  intervention  "upon  good 
cause  shown."  The  opinion  concluded: 

Thus,  If  the  Commission  determines  It 
necessary  to  allow  a  person  to  Intervene  In 
order  to  properly  dispose  of  a  matter  before 
It,  the  Commission  has  the  authority  to  do  so. 
As  In  the  case  of  an  Indigent  respondent, 
and  for  the  same  reasons,  appropriated  funds 
of  the  Commission  would  be  available  to  as- 
sure proper  case  preparation. 

This  opinion,  of  course,  related  to  but 
a  single  agency  and  a  well-defined  set 
of  facts.  The  need  to  develop  a  general 
approach  to  this  issue  of  agency  reim- 
bursement ot  expenses — and  waiver  of 
certain  fees — is  evident.  Title  n  provides 
one  approach;  I  am  confident  that  hear- 
ings can  further  refine  and  develop  this 
approach,  as  well  as  provide  alternatives 
to  effectuating  full  public  involvement  in 
administrative  proceedings. 

NASROWINC  OP  SOVEREIGN  IMMtTNrrT  DOCTBINZ 

The  doctrine  that  "the  King  can  do 
no  wrong"  may  have  gone  unquestioned 
in  medieval  England.  I  believe  that  we 
would  all  agree,  however,  that  it  has  no 
place  in  20th-century  America.  Yet  this 
seems  to  be  precisely  the  basis  of  the 
judicial  doctrine  of  "sovereign  immu- 
nity," developed  during  the  past  two  cen- 
turies in  this  country.  To  the  extent  that 
this  immunity  doctrine  prevents  the 
orderly,  rational  review  of  actions  of  Fed- 
eral officers,  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  accountable  and  respon- 
sible government. 

Under  the  law  as  it  presently  stands — 
and  I  emphasize  that  this  judge-made 
law,  since  Congress  has  never  spoken  di- 
rectly on  this  issue — an  officer  of  the  U.S. 
Government  can  act  arbitrarily,  capri- 
ciously, discriminatorily,  illegally,  and 
yet  the  aggrieved  or  threatened  citizen 
may  have  no  recourse  to  the  courts.  For 
if  he  should  bring  suit  against  the  offi- 
cer. Justice  Department  lawyers  will 
surely  cry  "sovereign  immunity"  and 
judges  across  the  land  may,  with  no  fur- 
ther analysis  or  investigation,  respond 
"case  dismissed." 

The  immunity  doctrine,  as  presently 
applied,  is  illogical,  artificial,  erratic,  and 
confusing.  In  some  cases  where  there 
may  have  been  strong  argmnents  against 
judicial  intervention,  astute  lawyers  and 
judges  have  had  little  difficulty  sidestep- 
ping the  sovereign  Immunity  doctrine. 
In  other  cases,  where  the  Government 
may  have  had  no  substantive  Interest  at 
stake,  summary  application  of  the  doc- 
trine has  been  a  source  of  frustration, 
xmcertainty,  and  Injustice. 

Basically,  this  bill  would  do  two  things : 

First,  eliminate  the  defense  of  sover- 
eign immimity  in  suits  for  specific  relief 
against  the  Federal  Government. 

Second,  simplify  and  clarify  the  law 
relating  to  naming  the  United  States,  its 
agencies,  or  officers  as  parties  defendant. 

Sovereign  immimity  has  never  been  an 
absolute  bar  to  judicial  intervention  in 
cases  of  nonstatutory  review  of  admin- 
istrative action.  Courts  have  in  case  after 
case  prohibited  enforcement  of  Federal 
laws  or  regulation,  halted  official  ac- 


tion, and  required  official  action.  But  a 
review  of  the  cases — as  confused  as  they 
are — reveals  one  certain  conclusion: 
Where  sovereign  immunity  has  been  held 
to  be  a  bar  to  suit,  and  where  no  other 
defenses  retained  by  the  bill  would  have 
been  applicable,  imjust  or  irrational  de- 
cisions have  resulted. 

Hearings  were  held  in  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Administrative  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure on  an  earlier  version  of  this  bill 
in  the  91st  Congress.  Support  was  forth- 
coming from  the  Administrative  Confer- 
ence, the  Judicial  Conference,  and  the 
ABA.  In  the  92d  Congress  the  subcom- 
mittee reported  the  legislation  to  the  full 
committee,  from  which  it  unfortimately 
did  not  emerge.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  * 
provision,  as  title  III  of  the  present  bill, 
will  be  favorably  acted  on  during  the 
present  session. 

ENFORCEMENT    OF    STANDARDS    FOR    GRANTS 

Title  rv  of  the  Bureaucratic  Account- 
ability Act  is  directed  at  ensuring  the 
maintenance  of  Federal  standards  of 
performance  and  policy  in  the  State  and 
local  programs  that  depend  on  Federal 
funds.  Under  title  I  of  this  bill,  grant 
decisions  are  made  subject  to  tiie  formal 
notlce-and-comment  requirements  of  the 
APA,  allowing  many  views  to  be  heard 
before  implementation  of  a  grant  pro- 
gram at  the  Federal  level  begins.  This 
title  requires  procedures  to  be  established 
for  hearing  complaints  concerning  the 
administration  of  a  grant  program,  both 
at  the  Federal  and  at  the  State  or  local 
level.  Minimum  standards  for  complaint 
procedures  are  outlined. 

This  provision  Is  based  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference, which  I  would  like  to  quote 
here: 

Recommendation 

A.  The  Federal  Administrative  Complaint 
Procedure. 

The  federal  grantor  agency  should  have  an 
administrative  procedure  for  the  receipt  and 
Impartial  consideration  of  complaints  by  per- 
sons affected  by  the  grant-in-aid  program 
that  a  plan,  project  application  or  other  data 
submitted  by  a  grant  applicant  or  grantee 
as  a  basis  for  federal  funding  does  not  meet 
one  or  more  federal  standards.  This  procedure 
should  afford  the  complainant  an  opportu- 
nity to  submit  to  the  grantor  agency  for  Its 
consideration  data  and  argument  In  sup- 
port of  the  complaint,  and  should  afford  the 
grant  applicant  or  grantee  Involved  a  fair  op- 
portunity to  respond.  If  the  agency  deter- 
mines that  the  complaint  Is  apparently  Ill- 
founded  or  Is  insubstantial,  it  should  notify 
the  complainant  of  its  determination  and 
should  state  in  writing  the  reasons  therefor. 
If  the  agency  determines  that  the  complaint 
appears  to  be  substantial  and  supported  by 
the  information  at  hand,  it  should  so  notify 
both  the  complainant  and  the  grant  appli- 
cant or  grantee  of  Its  present  determination 
in  this  respect  and  should  state  in  writing 
the  reasons  therefor.  If  the  agency  exercises 
discretion  not  to  make  a  determination  on 
one  or  more  Issues  raised  by  a  complaint. 
It  should  so  notify  the  complainant  in  writ- 
ing. The  agency  should  pass  upon  all  com- 
plaints within  a  prescribed  period  of  time. 

The  complaint  procedure  administered  by 
the  federal  grant  or  agency  should  also  pro- 
vide for  the  receipt  and  Impartial  consid- 
eration of  complaints  that  a  grantee  has  in 
its  administration  of  the  funded  program 
failed  to  comply  with  one  or  more  federal 
standards.  It  Is  anticipated  that  many 
grantor  agencies  will   And   it  necessary  to 
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limit  their  consideration  of  such  complaints 
to  situations  In  which  the  complainant  raises 
Issues  which  affect  a  substantial  number  of 
persons  or  which  are  particularly  Important 
to  the  effectuation  of  federal  policy  and  will, 
therefore,  dispose  of  most  individual  com- 
plaints concerning  grantee  awimlnlstratlon 
by  referring  the  complainant  to  such  com. 
plaint  procedures  as  are  required  to  be  es- 
tablished by  the  grantee.  The  grantor  agency 
should  seek  by  regulation  to  define  the 
classes  of  cases  that  It  will  consider  suf- 
ficiently substantial  to  warrant  processing 
through  the  federal  complaint  procedure  and 
those  classes  of  cases  wherein  complainants 
will  be  required  to  pursue  a  remedy  through 
available  complaint  procedures  adminis- 
tered by  the  grantee. 

B.  The  Grantee's  Administrative  Com- 
plaint Procedures. 

The  federal  grantor  agency  should  require 
as  a  grant  condition  the  establishment  by 
the  grantee  of  procedures  to  handle  com- 
plaints concerning  the  grantee's  operation 
of  the  federally  assisted  program.  These  pro- 
cedures should  afford  any  person  affected 
by  an  action  of  the  grantee  In  the  operation 
of  the  program  a  fair  opportunity  to  contest 
that  action.  The  "fair  opportunity"  to  con- 
test will  necessEurlly  vary  with  the  nature  of 
the  Issues  Involved  and  the  identity  and  In- 
terests of  the  complainant.  In  all  cases,  how- 
ever, the  complainant  should  have  the  right 
to  submit  to  the  grantee  for  its  consideration 
data  and  argument  in  support  of  the  com- 
plainant's position. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  Government 
agencies  should  attempt  to  achieve  com- 
pliance v.'ith  Federal  standards  in  grant 
programs  by  using  the  full  arsenal  of  en- 
forcement techniques  provided  by  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  by  trying  to  keep  grant- 
ees informed  of  their  obligations  under 
the  program.  But  title  IV  specifically  pro- 
poses that  Federal  agencies  develop  ad- 
ministrative procedures  for  handling 
complaints  that  a  grantee  has  not  com- 
plied with  Federal  standards,  and  re- 
quires that  grantees  shall  also  maintain 
a  procedure  for  the  receipt,  considera- 
tion, and  disposition  of  complaints.  It 
also  allows  the  Attorney  General  to  go  to 
court  to  enjoin  grantees  from  violating 
Federal  standards,  so  that  fund  cutoffs 
will  not  be  the  only  alternative  to  allow- 
ing violation  by  a  grantee  of  Federal  reg- 
ulations. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  as  Federal  activities  ex- 
pand to  affect  more  and  more  elements 
of  our  everyday  lives,  the  need  for  greater 
public  involvement  in  Government  deci- 
sionmaking at  all  levels  and  the  need  for 
Increased  responsiveness  of  Government 
agencies  to  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the 
public  becomes  more  critical.  The  vari- 
ous provisions  in  the  Bureaucratic  Ac- 
countability Act  are  designed  to  build 
into  administrative  procedure  further 
vehicles  for  insuring  this  citizen  involve- 
ment and  Government  responsiveness. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Stevenson, 
Mr.  MoNDALE,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr. 
Bible,   Mr.   Moss,   Mr.   Baker, 
Mr.    Pastore,    Mr.    Pell,    Mr. 
NuNN,    Mr.    Inouye,    and    Mr. 
Bayh) : 
S.  1422.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Institute  of  Justice,  in  order  to  provide  a 
national  and  coordinated  effort  for  re- 
form of  the  system  of  justice  in  the 
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United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  more  central  issue  in  American 
society  today  than  that  of  justice. 

Since  World  War  n,  there  have  been 
vast  social  and  economic  changes  in 
America.  These  changes  have  sharpened 
the  need  for  a  new  look  at  our  system  of 
justice. 

As  the  power  of  private  and  public  or- 
ganizations has  increased,  the  need  to 
assure  that  their  economic  or  statutory 
powers  are  used  in  a  just  and  equitable 
way  has  increased. 

As  the  power  and  use  of  technology 
has  increased,  the  need  to  prevent  that 
technology  from  being  misused  has  in- 
creased. 

As  the  Nation  has  become  freed  from 
the  constraints  of  tradition  and  the 
past,  individuals  act  on  their  personal 
convictions.  Thus  the  need  to  balance 
private  freedom  against  public  rights 
has  increased. 

Above  all,  as  the  Nation  has  become 
more  urbanized  and  interdependent,  the 
need  to  protect  a  small  number  of  crim- 
inals from  paralyzing  the  functioning 
of  large  sections  of  society,  through  the 
power  of  criminal  acts,  has  become 
critical. 

Justice  is  based  on  the  rights  of  hu- 
man beings  to  be  protected  from  the 
arbitrary  use  of  such  powers. 

But  some  of  these  rights  are  being 
eroded.  The  right  to  freedom  of  move- 
ment— I  mean  in  our  own  neighbor- 
hoods— is  being  lost  due  to  criminal 
power.  The  right  to  freedom  of  speech  is 
being  eroded  due  to  State  power.  Both  of 
those  declines  of  freedom  are  a  sign  of 
increasing  injustice. 

As  an  abstraction,  we  have  a  system 
of  justice  to  protect  these  rights.  It  is 
a  relatively  unified,  neat  system.  We  have 
lawyers.  We  have  police.  We  have  civil 
courts  and  criminal  courts.  We  have  jails 
and  prisons.  In  theory,  they  all  have  their 
place  in  our  system  of  justice. 

As  a  reality,  the  historical  changes 
since  World  War  II  have  made  each  of 
these  institutions  increasingly  unable  to 
deal  with  the  overall  problem  of  criminal 
and  civil  justice  in  our  Nation. 

Essentially,  each  of  these  components 
tries  to  deal  with  its  own  particular 
problems  in  its  own  particular  way. 
But  there  is  no  one  focal  point  in  the 
Nation  for  viewing  each  in  relation  to  the 
other.  Nor  is  there  one  place  in  the  Na- 
tion where  each  is  viewed  as  a  system  at 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  level. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  justice  in 
this  Nation  increasingly  falls  short  of 
any  reasonable  ideal.  The  ideal  is  that 
those  committing  crimes  are  found,  ar- 
rested, given  a  fair  trial,  with  a  thought- 
ful verdict;  the  ideal  is  that  the  sentence 
is  designed  to  rehabilitate  the  person  as 
well  as  to  protect  society.  These  ideals  are 
increasingly  so  removed  from  reality  as 
to  make  a  mockery  of  much  of  our 
present  system. 

We  have  never  provided  the  means 
whereby  our  system  of  justice  can  be 
examined  in  all  its  parts  and  improve- 
ments made  accordingly.  Yet  legislatures 
continue  to  enact  new  laws  on  the  ashes 


of  the  old — some  10,000  new  laws  each 
year— without,  in  most  cases,  the  full 
examinations  which  would  tell  us  of  their 
potential  impact.  Our  courts 'are  seri- 
ously overburdened.  Our  law  enforcement 
mechanism  ever  lessening  in  prestige, 
and  our  jails  and  prisons,  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  crime. 

We  spend  but  a  single  dollar  on  justice 
research  and  development  for  every 
several  hundred  dollars  on  defense  re- 
search and  development.  Justice  has 
been  too  low,  too  long,  on  our  priority 
scale. 

Therefore,  I  propose  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Institute  of  JusUce, 
a  nonprofit  Institute  to  be  comprised 
of  the  finest  legal  minds  in  our  Nation,  to 
undertake  on  a  national  scale  the  re- 
finement and  reform  of  our  judicial  and 
related  processes. 

Research  would  be  an  important  func- 
tion of  the  National  Institute  of  Justice, 
as  would  information  gathering  and  dis- 
semination. But  the  Institute  would  go 
farther.  Their  review  would  culminate 
in  the  developments  of  objectives,  and 
advice  and  assistance  to  accomplish  these 
objectives.  The  Institute  of  Justice  would 
not  supplant  existing  State,  local,  or 
Federal  entities,  but  it  would  both  call 
upon  them  and  be  available  to  assist 
them,  when  requested.  One  of  its  prime 
functions  would  be  to  coordinate  existing 
data,  contracting  from  professionals  in 
the  field  for  research  and  evaluation  ex- 
pertise. 

The  five  major  functions  of  the  In- 
stitute would  be: 

First,  to  survey,  collect,  analyze,  and 
disseminate  information  about  the  opera- 
tion of  all  levels  of  our  judicial  system, 
with  emphasis  on  improvements  and  in- 
novations. 

Second,  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
causes  of  delay  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  identify  the  problems,  and  rec- 
ommend solutions. 

Third,  to  establish  priorities,  objec- 
tives, and  continuing  evaluation  of  the 
judicial  system  at  all  levels. 

Fourth,  to  conduct  research,  either  di- 
rectly or  through  arrangements  with 
institutions  of  higher  education,  law 
schools,  bar  associations,  or  other  appro- 
priate professional  groups,  on  neglected 
aspects  of  the  fimctioning  of  the  judicial 
system;  and 

Fifth,  to  advise,  upon  request,  Federal 
State,  or  local  public  agencies,  profes- 
sional legal  societies,  and/or  members  of 
the  bar. 

The  National  Institute  of  Justice  would 
report  periodically  on  progress  and  rec- 
ommendations, including  legislative 
changes,  if  indicated.  It  would  be  in- 
dependent of  partisan  poUtical  ectivity, 
with  its  Director  serving  a  6-year  term. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  has 
opposed  the  idea  of  a  National  Institute 
because  it  feels  it  would  replace  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 
They  are  wrong.  The  Institute  would  re- 
place nothing.  The  LEAA  is  a  block  grant 
program  directed  at  criminal  justice.  It 
does  not  include  civil  justice.  Moreover, 
it  does  very  httle  in  the  way  of  tr>'ing 
to  develop  broad,  systematic  guidelines 
for  the  overall  system  of  justice  in  this 
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Nation.  For  the  most  part,  I^SAA  simply 
hands  out  block  grants  to  states. 

The  Institute  does,  howevet,  command 
the  support  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. In  fact,  it  was  Mr.  Bert  Early, 
executive  director  of  the  ABA.  who  origi- 
nally called  for  the  creation  of  an  Insti- 
tute, in  an  article  in  the  Wpst  Virginia 
Law  Review  in  April  1972. 

A  conference  was  held  by  the  American 
Bar  Association,  to  discuss  the  idea  of 
an  Institute,  on  December  6- 1,  1972.  Fol- 
lowing are  excerpts  from  s  report  on 
this  conference,  by  Charles  K  lyne,  chair- 
man of  the  ABA  Commission  on  a  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Justice, 
shows  that  there  was  genera 
that  the  Institute  might  be 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  report  of  the  ABA  conference 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  n  ly  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  t  tie  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ^he  Record, 
as  follows : 

E.XCERPTS  ±''ROM   ABA   RitoRr 

The  conference  was  convened  ulth  a  recep- 
tion and  dinner  on  the  evenln  ;  of  Decem- 
ber 6.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  X  nited  States 
extended  his  meetings  to  the  conferees,  at 
which  time  he  stated : 

"Although  there  are  many 
resolved  about  the  organlzatior 
functions  of  a  National  Institute 
before    final    decisions    of    support 
made,  we  should  not  be  conf  usee 
by  "doom  criers'  who  conjure  u|i 
horribles,  but  even  as  I  say 
remind  you  that  objections  and 
will  sharpen  the  debate.  This 
gathering  was  not  convened  tc 
plan  but  to  debate  a  wide  range 
tives." 

On   Thursday,   December    7, 
December  8.  the  conferees 
deliberations.  They  used,  as  a 
questions,  although  the  questlohs 
approached  as  a  rigid  agenda  bul 
broad  frameworlc  for  discussion 

( 1 )  What  are  the  most 
of  Justice  today? 

(2)  What  institutions  are 
of  Improvements  In  the  way  of  dding 

(3)  What  kinds  of  improvements 
needed? 

(4)  What  contribution  could 
Institute    of    Justice    make 
Improvements? 

( 5 )  What  considerations  shoul^ 
mind  in  the  organization  of  a 
Btltute  of  Justice  so  as  to  permit 
mize  the  contribution  It  might 

As  bad  been  anticipated,   a 
Ideas  were  articulated  tn 
of    the    issues    raised    by   these 
Similarly,  a  number  of  alternatlv  e 
were  sketched  In  an  effort  to 
posed  Institute  Into  a  framework 
flexible  and  adaptable  to  the 
Justice  system  as  perceived  by 
conferees.    No    consensus    was 
achieved,  except  for  what 
summarized  at  the  conclusion  of 
ence  as  "...  a  strongly  sharec 
there   should    be   a   National 
Justice  ..." 

Despite  the  diversity  and 
parity  in  opinions  expressed 
threads  did  emerge  from  the 
sessions.  The  conferees  almost 
agreed  that  public  authority  at 
government  Is  suffering  from  a 
lem  of  "credibility".  The  public 
government  agencies  in  all  thr^e 
which  "dispense"  Jiistice  as  usu 
than  truthful  about  their  functions 
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formance.  Piutbermore,  the  public  Is  critical 
about  the  agencies'  discharge  of  their  respon- 
sibilities and,  at  times,  these  agencies  fail  to 
comprehend  the  consequences  of  what  they 
are  attempting  to  achieve.  The  view  was 
therefore  expressed  that  a  National  Insti- 
tute of  Justice  could  and  should  aim  to  be 
the  conscience  of  a  national  comimunlty  re- 
garding the  provision  of  equal  Justice 
through  legally  constituted  processes  and 
institutions. 

Another  widely  shared  recognition  was 
that  many  of  the  Institutions  of  Justice  had 
become  fearful,  defensive,  and  introverted. 
A  qualified  belief  persisted  that  a  National 
Institute  of  Justice  could  reduce  fearfulness 
by  putting  the  problems  of  administering 
Justice  in  larger  perspectives  of  place  and 
time,  reduce  defenslveness  by  helping  de- 
velop new  methods  and  concepts  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice,  and  reduce  the  intro- 
version and  isolation  of  agencies  of  Justice  by 
establishing  open  and  more  general  bases  of 
communication  among  them  and  with  the 
"consumers"  of  Justice  and  the  public  at 
large. 

Although  no  agreement  was  achieved  on 
the  specific  questions  of  role,  function,  and 
structure  for  the  proposed  National  Institute 
of  Justice,  the  conference  did  provide  in- 
valuable input  for  the  Commission.  Professor 
Hazard  summarized  the  composite  perspec- 
tive achieved  in  the  work  sessions  as  follows : 
"Underlying  the  deliberations  of  the  con- 
ference, from  which  these  views  emerged, 
there  seemed  to  be  certain  fundamental  be- 
liefs shared  by  all  who  participated;  That 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  objective  reality, 
which  may  be  discerned  by  careful  examina- 
tion and  consideration;  that  every  Individual 
in  the  national  community  has  a  worth  and 
dignity  that  must  be  made  secure  with  the 
aim  of  law;  that  renewal  of  efforts  is  now 
necessary  to  enhance  that  security  through 
inquiry  and  public  discourse;  and  that  a 
National  Institute  of  Justice  might  be  an 
appropriate  agency  through  which  to  make 
the  effort." 

At  this  writing,  the  Commission  is  prepar- 
ing for  the  publication  of  a  conference  re- 
port which  will  be  widely  circulated  to  or- 
ganizations and  groups  to  solicit  a  broad 
range  of  opinion  and  comment  which  will 
contribute  to  the  further  development  of  the 
Institute  concept. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Chaslks  S.  Rhtne, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
these  excerpts  make  clear,  the  Institute 
Is  an  idea  which  is  commanding  increas- 
ing national  attention  and  debate. 

However,  while  it  is  of  the  greatest 
value  to  have  the  ABA  developing  this 
proposal,  I  am  convinced  the  time  has 
come  for  the  Congress  to  take  action. 

I,  therefore,  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  to  create  a  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Justice  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  excellent  ar- 
ticle I  have  referred  to.  written  by  Bert 
Early. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
article  v/ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  1422 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Institute 
of  Justice  Act". 

POLICT    AND    PTTRPOSE 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  provide  national  direc- 
tion and  leadership  that  is  responsible  and 
responsive  and  in  order  to  furnish  advice  to 


all  levels  of  the  judicial  system  In  the  United 
States,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  estab- 
lish  a  National  Institute  of  Justice. 

ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  an 
agency  to  be  known  as  the  National  Institute 
of  Justice. 

(b)  The  Institute  shall  be  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  from  among  persons  who  have 
distinguished  careers  In  the  field  of  law, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,' 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
In  the  competitive  service.  The  term  of  the 
Director  shall  be  six  years.  The  Director  shall 
be  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  Institute  and  shall  have  author- 
ity and  control  over  all  personnel  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Institute. 

(c)  A  Deputy  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
from  among  persons  who  have  distinguished 
careers  In  the  field  of  law,  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  in  the  com- 
petitive service.  The  term  of  the  Deputy  Di- 
rector shall  be  six  years.  The  Deputy  Direc- 
tor shall  perform  such  duties  and  exercise 
such  powers  as  the  Director  may  prescribe, 
and  shall  act  for,  and  exercise  the  powers  of, 
the  Director  during  his  absence  or  dls- 
abUlty. 

riTNCTIONS   OP   THE   INSTri'UTE 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policy 
of  this  Act  the  Institute  shall — 

(1)  undertake  surveys,  and  collect,  an- 
alyze, and  disseminate  Information  relatirg 
to  the  operation  of  the  judicial  system  in 
the  United  States  at  all  levels,  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  upon  Information  with  respect 
to  Improvements  and  Innovations  In  the  op- 
eration of  that  system; 

(2)  conduct,  either  directly  or  through 
contracts,  grants,  or  other  arrangements,  an 
evaluation  of  the  principal  sources  of  delay 
In  the  administration  of  Justice,  criminal 
and  civil,  designed  to  Identify  existing  prob- 
lems and  to  provide  a  diagnosis  of  new  antic- 
ipated problems  in  the  timely  and  efficient 
disposition  of  civil  and  criminal  cases; 

(3)  establish  priorities,  develop  objectives, 
and  provide  for  the  contlntiing  evaluation  of 
administrative  actions  by  Federal  and  State 
courts  and  research  programs  conducted  by 
or  for  such  courts,  concerning  any  aspect  of 
the  effective  and  timely  operation  of  the  Ju- 
dicial system  in  the  United  States; 

(4)  conduct,  either  directly  or  by  way  of 
gnrarts,  contracts,  or  other  arrangements  with 
institutions  of  higher  education,  law  schools, 
bar  associations,  and  other  appropriate  legal 
and  professional  associations,  research  and 
an  evaluation  of  research  in  the  operation  of 
the  Judicial  system  in  the  United  States  with 
particular  emphasis  upon  areas  of  that  op- 
eration In  which  research  has  been  neglected 
and  areas  of  that  operation  where  Judicial 
reform  is  an  important  consideration; 

(5)  provide  advice,  upon  request,  to  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  public  agencies,  to  pro- 
fessional legal  societies  and  to  members  of 
the  bar: 

(6)  prepare  at  least  annually,  and  at  such 
other  times  as  the  Director  may  deem  appro- 
priate, a  report  concerning  its  activities  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  (Includ- 
ing recommendations  for  additlonel  legisla- 
tion)   as  the  Director  deems  advisable. 

(b)  In  carrirlng  out  the  functiors  of  the 
Institute  under  this  section,  the  Director 
may  establish  such  laboratories  and  facili- 
ties as  he  deems  necessary  to  be  operated  by 
the  personnel  of  the  Institute.  With  a  view 
to  obtaining  additional  scientific  and  in^tel- 
lectual  resources  available,  the  Director  shall, 
whenever  feasible,  enter  contracts  with  pub- 
lic or  private  educational  or  research  Institu- 
tions for  the   purpose  of  undertaking  any 
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particular  study  or  research  project  author- 
ized by  this  Act. 

ADMINISTRATTVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  In  addition  to  any  authority 
vested  in  It  by  other  provisions  of  this  Act, 
the  Institute,  in  carrying  out  its  functions, 
is  authorized   to — 

(1)  prescribe  such  regulatlor.s  as  It  deems 
necessary  governing  the  manner  In  which  its 
functions  shall  be  carried  out; 

(2)  receive  money  and  other  property  do- 
nated, bequeathed,  or  devised,  without  con- 
dition or  restriction  other  than  that  it  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Institute;  and 
to  use,  sell,  or  otherwise  depose  of  such  prop- 
erty for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its 
functions; 

(3)  In  the  discretion  of  the  Institute,  re- 
ceive (and  use.  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of, 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2))  money 
and  other  property  donated,  bequeathed,  or 
devised  to  the  Institute  «rith  a  condition  or 
restriction,  including  a  condition  that  the 
Institute  use  other  funds  of  the  Institute  for 
the  purposes  of  the  gift; 

(4)  appoint  one  or  more  advisory  commit- 
tees composed  of  such  private  citizens  and 
officials  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments as  it  deems  desirable  to  advise  the 
Institute  with  respect  to  Its  functions  under 
this  Act; 

(6)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  title  S,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  in  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  m 
of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classi- 
fication and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but 
no  more  than  three  individuals  so  appointed 
shall  receive  compensation  In  excess  of  the 
rate  prescribed  for  GS-18  in  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code; 

(6)  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  at  rates  for  individuals  not  to  exceed 
the  rate  prescribed  for  GS-18  In  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code; 

(7)  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of  vol- 
untary and  noncompensated  personnel  and 
reimburse  them  for  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem,  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code; 

(8)  enter  into  contracts,  grants,  or  other 
arrangements,  or  modifications  thereof  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  such 
contracts  or  modifications  thereof  may,  with 
the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  be  entered  Into  without 
performance  or  other  bonds,  and  without  re- 
gard to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (41  U.S.C.  5) ; 

(9)  provide  for  the  making  of  such  reports 
(Including  fund  accounting  reports)  and  the 
filing  of  such  applications  In  such  form  and 
containing  such  information  as  the  Director 
may  reasonably  require; 

(10)  make  advances,  progress,  and  other 
payments  which  the  Director  deems  neces- 
sary under  this  Act  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3648  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  529);  and 

(11)  make  other  necessary  expenditures. 

(b)  Each  member  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  who  Is  not  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  receive  an  amount  equal  to  the 
maximum  daily  rate  prescribed  for  GS-18 
under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  for  each  day  he  Is  engaged  in  the 
actual  performance  of  his  duties  (Including 
traveltlme)  as  a  member  of  a  committee.  All 
members  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  necessarv  expenses  Incurred  In 
the  performance  of  their  duties. 


PBOHIBrnON  AGAINST  POLITICAL  ACTIVITT 

Sbc.  6.  No  Officer  or  employee  of  the  Insti- 
tute shall  take  any  active  part  In  political 
management  or  In  political  campaigns  and 
no  such  officer  or  employee  shall  use  his 
official  position  or  influence  for  the  purpose 
of  Interfering  with  any  election  or  affecting 
the  result  of  any  election. 

COMPENSATION  OF  DIRECTOR  AND 
DEPUTY  DIRECTOR 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  6315  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(95)  Director,  the  National  Institute  of 
Justice.". 

(b)  Section  5316  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(130)  Deputy  Director,  National  Institute 
of  Justice.". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  8.  As  tised  in  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "Institute"  means  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Justice;  and 

(2)  the  term  "Director"  means  the  Director 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Justice. 

AtTTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  9.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

[Prom  the  West  Virginia  Law  Review,  April 

1972) 

National  iNSTrrtrrE  or  Jtjstice — A  Proposal 

(By  Bert  H.Early*) 

FOREWORD   BY   WARREN  E.   BTTRGER  t 

From  his  long  experience  and  the  vantage 
point  of  his  unique  position  in  the  organized 
bar,  Mr.  Early  has  given  voice  to  a  great 
need — a  great  void — in  our  system.  He  cor- 
rectly and  carefully  disclaims  any  thought 
of  "homogenizing"  the  systems  of  Justice, 
but  rather  presses  for  some  central  means  to 
energize  the  valuable  programs  for  Improved 
Justice  now  in  being  and  to  probe  for  new 
solutions.  We  spend  more  than  two  billion 
doUars  annually  through  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  and  the  country  is  better 
for  it.  But  the  social,  economic  and  political 
health  of  the  country  must  be  fostered  by  a 
comparable  facility  to  revitalize  the  falter- 
ing machinery  of  justice — and  happily  that 
can  be  done  for  a  mere  fraction  of  the  NIH 
budget.  Whether  it  Is  financed  by  private 
as  well  as  public  funds  is  not  central  to  the 
proposal — the  key  is  the  function  of  such 
an  institute. 

Mr.  Early's  provocative  article  is  advanced 
by  him  to  stimulate  debate.  It  deserves  a 
wide  audience  and  I  sincerely  hope  it  will 
be  challenged  and  debated — vigorously — by 
the  bar  and  the  public. 

I.    THE    PROPOSAL 

The  Intent  of  this  article  is  to  advance  a 
proposal  for  the  creation  of  a  new  type  of 
organization,  national  in  scope  and  purpose, 
to  marshal  our  resources  and  energies  for  an 
accelerated  program  of  modernization  of  our 
system  of  law  and  Justice  to  serve  better  the 
needs  of  over  200  million  Americans. 

Such  an  organization  might  be  called  The 
National  Institute  of  Justice.  At  the  outset. 
It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  In- 
stitute would  not  conflict  with  or  duplicate 
the  Federal  Judicial  Center,  the  National 
Center  for  State  Courts  or  other  existing  or- 
ganizations. It  would,  rather,  complement 
their  activities  and  encourage  a  broader  base 
of  support.  In  broad  perspective  the  concept 
may  be  stated  simply:  the  establishment  of 
a  national  public  agency,  governed  by  the 
most  eminently  qualified  Individuals  avail- 
able, and  dedicated  to  the  mission  of  giving 
national  cohesion  and  increased  public  and 
private  support  to  the  now  inadequate  and 
piecemeal  efforts  directed  toward  Improving 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


the  justice  system  at  all  levels.  The  National 
Institute  must  deal  with  the  system  of  Jus- 
tice as  a  whole.  That  sjrstem  consists  of  In- 
terlocking and  interdependent  components — 
substantive  laws;  procedures;  legislative 
bodies;  Institutions  for  dispute  settlement, 
such  as  courts  and  administrative  agencies; 
law  enforcement  offices  and  agencies  and  cor- 
rections and  rehabilitation  facilities  and 
services:  and  a  host  of  individuals  who  work 
within  the  legal  profession.  The  ultimate  aim 
is  to  achieve  a  structure  of  civil  and  criminal 
Justice  that  is  more  effective,  expeditious  and 
accessible  to  the  present  day  needs  of  all  our 
people. 

The  goal  Is  unassailable.  It  was  the  dream 
of  our  founding  fathers  and  it  has  been  the 
aspiration  of  our  nation's  foremost  leaders 
for  nearly  two  centuries.  And  yet  It  has 
eluded  us. 

No  less  a  figure  In  American  Jurisprudence 
than  Roscoe  Pound  spoke  prophetically  of  Its 
elusiveness  as  early  as  1906.  In  his  historic 
paper,  entitled  The  Causes  of  Popular  Dis- 
satisfaction with  the  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice,^ Dean  Pound  addressed  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
with  these  words: 

"I  venture  to  say  that  our  system  of 
courts  Is  archaic  and  our  procedure  behind 
the  times. 

"Uncertainty,  delay  and  expense,  and 
above  all  the  injustice  of  deciding  cases  upon 
points  of  practice,  which  are  the  mere  eti- 
quette of  Justice,  direct  results  of  the  orga- 
nization of  our  courts  and  the  backward- 
ness of  our  procedure,  have  created  a  deep- 
seated  desire  to  keep  out  of  court,  right  or 
wrong,  on  the  part  of  every  sensible  business 
man  in  the  community.  .  .  . 

"But  too  much  of  the  current  dissatis- 
faction has  a  Just  origin  in  our  Judicial  orga- 
nization and  procedure.  The  causes  that  lie 
here  must  be  heeded.  Our  administration  of 
justice  Is  not  decadent.  It  Is  simply  behind 
the  times.  . . .»  " 

Again  in  1937,  more  than  thirty  years  later. 
In  Law:  A  Century  of  Progress,'  Dean  Pound 
tolled  the  same  ominous  bell: 

"Looked  at  superficially,  many  features  of 
the  legal  order  of  today  may  well  give  us 
pause.  .  .  .  The  multitude  of  regulations  re- 
quired by  an  urban,  Industrial  society  en- 
countering the  pioneer  habits  of  self-reliance 
and  private  Judgment  which  have  come  down 
from  the  past  make  the  time  seem  one  of  dis- 
respect for  law.  .  .  .  The  inadequacy  of  the 
Judicial  organization  and  legal  procedure  of 
the  past  century  to  deal  with  the  mass  of 
litigation  arising  in  our  great  urban  centers 
leads  to  widespread  complaint  and  popular 
dissatisfaction  with  the  administration  of 
Justice.  .  .  . 

"Questions  of  law  have  ceased  to  be  local. 
We  are  so  unified  economically  that  no  ques- 
tion is  limited  by  jurisdiction  and  venue  as 
questions  used  to  be.  Questions  of  law  today 
are  likely  to  be  questions  of  business  as  well. 
Creative  work  cannot  be  done  under  limita- 
tions of  party  and  jurisdiction  and  venue. 

"Even  less  may  the  work  of  reshaping  the 
law  be  left  to  occasional  legislative  commis- 
sions or  to  the  Intermittent  and  hurried  ac- 
tion of  Judiciary  committees.  In  such  mat- 
ters as  procedure  the  Judicial  councils  which 
have  been  set  up  so  generally  in  the  past 
decade  will  do  much.  But  the  ministry  of 
justice,  which  will  takt  the  functioning  of 
the  legal  order  as  a  whole  for  its  province 
and  give  to  the  problems  of  peace  the  contin- 
uous study  which  is  so  generally  given  by 
governments  to  preparations  for  war,  seems 
to  be  a  long  way  off  in  the  English-speaking 
world.*" 

Progress  in  the  administration  ci  Justice 
has  been  painfully  slow.  It  has  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  a  burgeoning,  automated,  elec- 
tronic society  that  Is  Increasingly  urban,  im- 
patient and  demanding.  Indeed,  the  situa- 
tion has  taken  on  crisis  dlmen&icns. 

This  Is  not  to  say  or  to  imply  that  there 
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has  been  no  progress.  Indeed,  there 
much.  However.  Its  hallmarks  too 
have  been  a  patchwork  of  effort 
continuity  and  adequate  funding 
standing  accelerating  efforts  to 
administration  of  Justice.  Chief 
ger,  in  his  address  on  the  State  of 
ciary  in  July,  1971,  was  compelled 
that: 

"Essentially   the  problems  of 
courts,  in  common  with  state  court ; 
deed  much  of  the  entire  fabric  of 
tlonal   life,   are   suffering   from  an 
lated  neglect.  This  disrepair  became 
problem  as  the  load  increased,  and  v 
ignore  it  any  longer." 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  articl( 
on   the  obvious  and   profound 
of  our  present  system  of  Justice.  It 
to  suggest   that  the  evolution  of 
system  makes  it  clear  that  vital 
are  missing.  Those  elements  are 
tinuity,  innovation,  experimentatlor 
search,   all   melded   under   capable 
and    with   adequate   funding.   The 
agency  to  synthesize  these  element ; 
this  writer's  Judgment,  be  a 
tute  of  Justice. 

IhLs  article  is  then  a  document 
cacy.  The  historical  details  of  our 
attain  the  noblest  purposes  of  our 
fathers  are  left  to  the  legal  philoso 
historians.  It  Is  sufficient  to  accept 
of  that  failure  as  a  point  of 
to  move  on  to  more  promising 
offer  brighter  hope  for  future 

n.    A    NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    OF 

It  is  proposed  that  the  National 
of  Justice  take  the  form  of  an 
not-for-profit,    federally    chartered 
tion  designed  to  coordinate  and  su 
machinery  of  Justice.  It  would  be 
by  a  board  composed  of  the  most 
qualified  and  widely  representative 
als  available.  Its  mission  would  be 
the    administration    of    Justice    mo 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  our  con 
society. 

Purposes  of  the  institute 

The    primary    purposes    of    the 
would  be  as  follows: 

First,  to  provide  direction  and 
that  would  be  both  responsible  and 
slve.  The  Institute  would  serve  as 
and   advisor   to  all   components  of 
chinery  of  Justice  at  both  federal 
levels. 

Second,  the  Institute  would  prov 
manent  body  charged  with  the  dev 
of  an  overview  of  the  law.  with  the 
ment  of  priorities,  with  responsibilit; 
coordination    of    educational    re.sou 
search  activities  and  projects  of  the  o 
bar. 

Third,  the  Institute  would  serve  ai 
agent   to   receive   and   disburse   pu 
private   funds  for  research,  ev 
action. 

There  is  today  no  single  body  or 
in  the  federal  or  state  governments 
with    these   ongoing   overall 
Cooperation  has  Improved  between 
the  federal  government,  but 
not  enoush.  Although  each 
certain   officers  in   each   branch 
for  specific   areas   of   the 
Justice,  each   Is  limited  by 
statute  to  only  a  part  of  the  law's 
seems  clear  that  the  three  branches 
ernment  should  have  the  benefit  of 
search,  counsel,  advice  and 
of  an  agency  that  has  the  primary 
for  and   a   continuing   commitment 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  the 
tem  as  a  whole. 
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Functions  of  the  Institute 
It  Is  envisioned  that  the  proposed  Institute 
would  perform  the  following  functions: 
1.  Survey,  Appraisal  and  Information  Collec- 
tion and  Dissemination  Function 
It  would  be  essential  that  the  Institute 
undertake  and  maintain  an  ongoing  survey 
and  appraisal  of  the  functioning  of  the  legal 
system  and  of  the  principal  efforts  to  mod- 
ernize, reform  and  reconstitute  legal  proc- 
esses and  the  administration  of  Justice.  The 
task  of  determining  what  has  been  and  is 
being  done  by  the  federal,  state  and  local 
governments,  private  foundations,  law 
schools,  interest  groups,  professional  orga- 
nizations and  other  educational  institutions 
is  a  task  of  great  magnitude,  but  is  essen- 
tial to  any  coordinated  effort  directed  toward 
modernization  and  reform. 

The  collec:lon  and  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation about  the  operation  of  our  society — 
a  law  society — is  presently  conducted  by  a 
variety  of  federal,  state  and  local  government 
agencies,  private  foundations,  the  organized 
bar  and  private  institutions.  The  present  ef- 
forts are  uncoordinated,  frequently  incom- 
plete, redundant  and  permeated  with  frus- 
trating, circular  reference  systems.  The  crea- 
tion of  a  National  Institute  of  Justice  would. 
for  the  first  time,  provide  a  single  source 
from  which  comprehensive  and  complete 
information  might  flow.  The  Institute  could 
provide  an  invaluable  national  link  among 
governmental,  private  and  professional  In- 
terest groups  directly  or  tangentlally  con- 
cerned with  the  same  or  closely  related  prob- 
lem areas.  The  use  of  modern  computer  tech- 
nology makes  the  goal  achievable  within  a 
reasonable  time  and  within  our  economic 
means. 

2.  Diagnostic  function 
The  diagnostic  function  would  have  as  its 
goal  the  discovery  and  evaluation  of  the  prin- 
cipal bottlenecks  in  the  flow  of  civil  and 
criminal  Justice  and  the  recognition  of  new 
problem  areas  as  they  arise.  This  function 
has  never  been  assumed  by  any  agency  or 
organization  in  the  country  on  a  continuing 
and  permanent  basis.  So  little  attention  and 
money  have  been  devoted  historically  to  this 
function  that  the  legal  profession  is  con- 
stantly In  the  posture  of  reacting  to  certain 
Issues  only  after  they  have  developed  to  crisis 
proportions.  With  an  effective  diagnostic 
function,  problem  areas  can  be  dealt  with 
more  expeditiously  and  effectively. 
3.  Coordination  function 
Coordination  would  be  one  of  the  Insti- 
tute's foremost  roles.  This  necessarily  in- 
cludes the  establishment  of  priorities,  the 
development  of  long  range  goals  and  a  con- 
tinuing evaluation  of  the  results  of  action 
and  research  programs  of  the  various  com- 
ponents of  the  law  society,  both  public  and 
private. 

4.  Research  catalyst  function 
The  disorganized  and  proportionately  In- 
significant allocation  of  resources  for  legal 
research  is  evidence  of  the  crucial  need  for 
a  catalytic  function  of  the  Institute  in  this 
area.  Although  lack  of  sufficient  funding  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  crippling  aspects 
of  the  anemic  state  of  legal  research  in  the 
nation  today,  a  solution  does  not  Involve 
solely  the  Infusion  of  more  dollars.  Con- 
tinual inquiry  must  be  made  as  to  the  value 
and  relevance  of  research  undertakings.  The 
Institute  could  perform  a  highly  valuable 
service  as  a  catalyst  in  the  development  of 
areas  in  which  research  has  been  long  ne- 
glected. 

Most  legal  research  of  the  past  has  been 
doctrinal  research  in  law.  However,  studies 
have  begun  to  appear  which  shed  new  light 
on  the  operation  of  the  processes  of  law  In 
society — research  a'bout  law? 


5.  Advisory  function 
The  Institute  could  play  a  significant  and 
effective  role  as  an  advisor  to  all  branches  of 
government  and  to  the  profession.  Its  rec- 
ommendation, based  upon  research  and 
analysis,  would  certainly  tend  to  carry  great 
weight. 

6.  Continuity  function 
Perhaps  one  of  the  critical  roles  which  the 

Institute  would  assume  is  to  provide  func- 
tional continuity  for  the  modernization  ef- 
fort. History  demonstrates  clearly  that  con- 
tinuity of  direction  and  operation  has  been 
a  principal  weakness  In  the  functioning  of 
law  and  In  the  quest  for  more  effective  ad- 
ministration of  Justice. 

7.  Neutrality  function 

A  seventh  function  of  the  Institute  would 
be  its  mandate  to  Insure  neutrality.  It 
should  remain,  as  much  as  possible,  free 
from  political  control  of  its  decision  making. 
While  the  rule  of  law  in  theory  knows  no 
party,  the  nature  of  our  representative  gov- 
ernment Inevitably  brings  political  in- 
fluences Into  the  operation  of  the  system 
of  Justice.  An  Institute  governed  Impartially 
is  both  possible  and  essential. 
Funding 

It  is  contemplated  that  the  Institute  would 
be  funded  from  both  public  and  private 
sources.  It  would  be  both  a  grantor  and  a 
grantee  of  funds. 

In  its  role  as  grantee,  the  Institute  would 
be  authorized  to  receive  funds  for  its  general 
administration,  under  contract  for  specific 
projects  and  programs  and  under  grants  for 
either  specified  or  unspecified  uses.  As  gran- 
tor, the  Institute  might  serve  as  a  funding 
agency  for  investment  of  public  or  private 
funds  In  research  or  action  programs. 

It  is  this  writer's  view  that  the  creation 
by  Congress  of  this  Institute  would  not 
eliminate  the  continuing  need  for  funding 
from  numerous  other  sources  including  in- 
dividuals, organizations,  foundations  and 
state  and  local  governments.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  Is  perfectly  apparent  to  all  who  have 
examined  the  problem  that  the  costs  In- 
volved in  modernizing  the  Justice  system- 
after  generations  of  neglect — will  be  so  large 
that  additional  responsibility  for  making 
funds  available  must  necessarily  rest  with 
the  federal  government.  As  the  Institute 
progresses  in  Its  survey  function.  It  will 
only  then  be  able  to  project  accurately  fi- 
nancial needs  in  a  realistic  way. 

It  should  also  be  understood  clearly  that 
the  Institute  is  not  intended  to  supplant 
or  put  out  of  business  existing  agencies 
performing  valuable  work  in  the  various 
areas  of  law  and  Justice.  Its  aim  will  be  to 
do  more,  not  less.  The  Institute  will  be  In 
posture  to  provide  a  common  rallying  point 
for  concerned  individuals  and  organizational 
efforts  to  obtain  congressional  and  executive 
response  for  projected  needs. 
Staff 

It  is  contemplated  that  the  Institute  would 
have  an  Interdisciplinary,  broadly  experi- 
enced professional  staff  of  modest  size.  The 
staff,  as  directed  by  the  governing  authority, 
would  not  assume  the  functions  presently 
performed  by  other  organizations;  rather.  It 
would  undertake  functions  not  now  being 
performed  or  being  performed  on  a  very 
limited  basis. 

It  Is  not  anticipated,  for  example  that 
the  Institute  would  Itself  be  a  large  research 
organization.  It  would  contract  with  uni- 
versities, law  schools,  bar  associations,  legal 
associations,  bar  foundations,  other  profes- 
sional organizations,  private  corporations  and 
governments  to  carry  out  evaluation  and  re- 
search projects. 

The  staff  would  be  responsible  to  and  serve 
imder    the    direction    of    a   governing   body 
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which  might  be  constituted  as  a  Board  of 
Directors. 

Governing  Authority 
It  does  not  seem  desirable  at  this  Juncture 
to  suggest  the  specific  type,  size,  or  constitu- 
ency of  a  governing  board.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  governing  body  should  be  appomted 
for  a  term  of  years  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Ex 
officio  members  might  Include  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  and  other  high 
government  officers.  In  all  events,  members 
of  the  governing  body  should  be  selected 
with  due  regard  to  their  experience,  knowl- 
edge and  proven  dedication  to  the  mission 
of  Justice. 

What  the  Institute  Should  Not  Be 

In  any  attempt  to  define  what  the  National 
Institute  of  Justice  should  be.  It  Is  critical 
to  inquire  as  to  what  It  should  not  be. 

The  Institute  should  not  usurp  functions 
of  existing  entitles.  On  the  scene  today  are 
a  number  of  public  and  private  organizations 
dedicated  to  the  modernization  and  efficient 
functioning  of  the  law  society.  These  Include 
the  Federal  Judicial  Center,  the  National 
Center  for  State  Courts,  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration,  the  Ameri- 
can Judicature  Society,  the  American  Bar 
Foundation  and  other  private  foundations  of 
research  and  action  in  the  field  of  Justice, 
bar-related  organizations  and  research  cen- 
ters. In  its  coordination  role,  the  Institute 
would  utilize  existing  organizations,  and 
Indeed  nurture  their  further  development 
and  usefulness. 

The  role  of  the  Institute  would  most  cer- 
tainly not  Include  any  attempt  to  federalize 
the  state  courts.  Such  a  statement  hardly 
seems  necessary  except  for  the  extreme  fear 
of  some  that  action  at  a  national  level  that 
Involves  funding  by  the  federal  government 
may  be  so  motivated.  It  is  contemplated  that 
the  Institute  would  be  as  much  the  servant 
of  the  states  as  It  would  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. If  the  Institute  were  to  be  success- 
ful, its  reputation  would  depend  upon  Its 
even-handed  administration.  Its  thorough- 
ness and  its  understanding  of  the  broad 
spectrum  of  problems  In  the  administration 
of  Justice  on  the  local,  state  and  national 
levels. 

It  was  said  long  ago  and  repeated  many 
times  since  that  the  law  is  too  important  to 
be  left  to  lawyers.  The  work  of  the  Institute 
would  be  much  too  pervasive  and  too  Impor- 
tant to  be  other  than  Interdisciplinary  in  its 
governing  body.  Its  staff  and  Its  concept. 

The  Institute  Is  envisioned  as  a  cooperat- 
ing, coordinating,  and  consulting  organiza- 
tion that  would  make  its  resources  avail- 
able for  the  investigation,  analysis  and  solu- 
tion of  legal  and  law-related  problems.  Thus. 
Its  staff  would  primarily  perform  consulting 
services,  as  opposed  to  having  direct  respon- 
sibility for  the  Implementation  of  reform 
movements.  In  short,  the  staff  would  provide 
insight  Into  ways  that  modernization  re- 
sources might  be  utilized  most  efficiently. 

Because  the  Institute  would  not  be  pos- 
sessed with  coercive  power.  Its  effectiveness 
could  only  develop  as  a  result  of  Its  creativity 
and  its  applied  expertise  in  fulfilling  Its  func- 
tions. Only  if  the  Institute  proves  capable  of 
performing  that  function  would  its  services 
be  in  demand  or  its  recommendations  be 
heeded. 

m.    STBUCTURES    OF    RESPONSE    IN    OTHER    DIS- 
CIPLINES 

The  concept  proposed  in  this  article  Is  not 
entirely  new.  Almost  precisely  fifty  years  ago 
Mr.  Justice  Benjamin  Cardozo  urged  the 
creation  of  a  ministry  of  Justice."  He  en- 
visioned that  a  ministry  consisting  of  five 
members  might  observe  the  law  In  action. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


develop  recommendations  for  reform  In  the 
civil  law  and  report  to  Congress  and  the 
state  legislatures  where  change  was  needed. 
In  making  his  recommendations,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Cardozo  observed  that  his  thought  was 
not  novel,  pointing  to  the  prior  proposals  of 
Roscoe  Pond,  Lord  Westbviry,  Lord  Haldane 
and  others.' 

Other  proposals  have  been  made  in  Con- 
gress in  more  recent  years.  The  late  Senator 
Dlrksen  and  Congressman  Emanuel  Celler 
proposed  the  creation  of  a  national  founda- 
tion of  law  In  bills  submitted  In  1967.«  These 
bills  were  offered  In  full  cooperation  with  tht 
American  Bar  Association,  the  Association  of 
American  Law  Schools  and  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Law  Libraries.  In  both  the  9ath 
and  91st  Congresses  Senator  Fred  Harris  sub- 
mitted proposals  for  the  creation  of  a  Na- 
tional Foundation  of  the  Social  Sciences." 
Senator  Harris'  proposal  envisioned  a  foun- 
dation designed  to  support  academic  research, 
education  and  training  In  the  fields  of  politi- 
cal science,  economics,  psychology,  sociology, 
anthropology,  history,  law,  social  statistics, 
demography,  geography,  linguistics,  com- 
munications. International  relations,  educa- 
tion and  other  social  sciences.  In  presenting 
his  bill.  Senator  Harris  called  particular  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  his  proposed  founda- 
tion would  perform  no  In-house  research,  but 
would,  m  keeping  with  the  precedents  set  by 
the  National  Science  Foimdatlon  and  the 
National  Foundation  few  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities, underwrite,  fund  and  support  aca- 
demic research,  education  and  training  in  the 
social  science  field. 

Appropriate  Inquiry  might  be  made  as  to 
whether  a  National  Foundation  for  the  Social 
Sciences  could  adequately  perform  the  func- 
tions of  the  proposed  National  Institute  of 
Justice.  The  argvmient  can  be  made  quite 
forcefully  that  the  interdisciplinary  atmos- 
phere of  an  organization  devoted  to  the 
social  sciences  might  Indeed  have  a  statutory 
effect. 

This  proposition  has  been  thoughtfully 
analyzed  by  Robert  B.  McKay.  E>ean  of  New 
York  U'liversity  Law  School,  when  he  made 
the  following  observation :  »" 

"[SJocial  scientists  do  not  regard  law  as 
a  kindred  discipline.  Accordingly  it  seems 
likely  that  In  a  social  sciences  foundation 
the  law  would  always  be  the  p)oor  relation 
and  that  the  Important  tasks  we  believe 
should  be  undertaken  wovild  not  be  sup- 
ported except  where  there  was  an  Inter- 
disciplinary study  to  be  made  In  which  law 
could  play  a  complementary,  but  secondary, 
role." 

With  resnect  to  the  Dlrksen-Celler  pro- 
posals of  1967,  It  should  be  made  clear  that 
the  leadership  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation played  a  very  significant  role.  Indeed, 
the  leadership  of  the  ABA,  the  Association  of 
American  Law  Schools  and  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Law  Libraries  actively  solicited 
the  support  of  Senator  Dlrksen.  Congressman 
Celler  and  their  colleagues  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate  in  support  of  that  proposal.  Why 
then.  It  may  be  asked,  after  foiu-  years  has 
the  proposal  not  been  more  actively  pursued 
by  the  associations  to  the  point  that  it  might 
even  today  already  be  a  reality.  Such  legis- 
lation commonly  requires  a  germination 
period.  At  the  time  the  Dlrksen-Celler  pro- 
posals were  introduced  It  was  assumed  that 
it  would  take  a  number  of  years  to  bring 
about  the  adoption  of  them  or  similar  legis- 
lation. Indeed,  the  history  of  the  several 
models  described  above  Indicates  that  this 
has  been  the  pattern  in  each  case. 

The  present  proposal  Is  thus  not  refiective 
of  any  abandonment  of  the  broad  princloles 
contained  in  the  original  Dlrksen  and  Celler 
bills,  but  Is  rather  reflective  of  the  refine- 
ments In  thought  that  have  evolved  during 
the  past  four  years.  Indeed,  it  is  recognized 
that  there  may  be  other  refinements  of  the 


concept  suggested   from   many  sources   be- 
fore any  proposal  becomes  a  reality. 

Both  the  Dlrksen  and  Cellar  bills  and  the 
Harris  bills  envisioned  the  creation  of  their 
proposed  foundations  as  Independent  admin- 
istrative agencies  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment— one  of  four  general  types  of  independ- 
ent government  or  government  funded  en- 
titles. These  are  the  Independent  adminis- 
trative agency,  the  government  owned  cor- 
poration, the  federally  chartered  not-for- 
profit  corporation,  and  federally  chartered 
profit  making  corporation.  The  National  In- 
stitute of  Justice  is  envisioned  as  a  feder- 
ally chartered  not-for-profit  corporation. 

Existing  models  of  Independent  adminis- 
trative agencies  are  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  National  Foundation  of 
the  Arts  and  Humanities.  An  example  of  a 
federally  chartered  not-for-profit  corpora- 
tion is  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  was  cre- 
ated to  strengthen  both  research  and  edu- 
cation in  the  natural  sciences.  It  was  brought 
Into  existence  as  the  result  of  a  report  pre- 
pared at  the  request  of  the  President  de- 
scribing how  best  to  develop  a  national  sci- 
ence policy  and  to  support  basic  research 
and  education  in  the  natural  sciences.  The 
report  was  submitted  in  1945  by  Dr.  Van- 
nevar  Bush.  Director  of  the  Office  of  Scien- 
tific Research  and  Development.  It  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  an  independent 
federal  agency  composed  of  members  to  be 
selected  by  the  President.  The  establishment 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  took 
some  five  years  after  submission  of  the  Bush 
report.  The  Foundation  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  Institutions  and  provide  fellow- 
ship programs  for  Individuals;  It  now  receives 
about  a  half-billion  dollars  annually  for  its 
work. 

The  National  Foundation  of  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  was  created  to  encourage  and 
support  the  humanities  and  the  arts  through 
studies  and  grants.  It  was  many  years  aborn- 
ing. In  1951  President  Truman  requested  a 
report  on  the  status  of  the  arts  with  respect 
to  government.  Two  years  later  a  report  was 
submitted  to  President  Eisenhower  and  in 
1962  President  Kennedy  urged  approval  of  a 
measure  establishing  a  federal  advisory  coun- 
cil on  the  arts.  Proposals  were  made  in  the 
next  two  years  for  a  national  council  on  the 
arts  and  a  national  arts  foundation.  In  1964 
the  National  Council  on  the  Arts  was  created 
and  In  the  following  year  the  National  Com- 
mission on  the  Humanities  Joined  forces 
with  the  Council  to  bring  about  the  creation 
of  the  National  Foundation  of  the  Arts  and 
Humanities.  The  Foundation  has  certain  uni- 
que qualities  of  organization  that  are  not 
here  relevant.  Its  importance  lies  in  the  fact 
that  responable  individuals  in  the  field  en- 
visioned an  Independent  agency  modeled 
along  the  lines  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
datlon,  which  would  provide  general  support 
for  research  and  education  in  the  humanities. 
There  appeared  to  be  no  other  logical  place 
within  the  federal  establishment  to  provide 
a  home  for  the  arts  and  humanities. 

The  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
was  created  In  1967  following  a  study  by  the 
Carnegie  Commission  on  Educational  Tele- 
vision. While  acknowledging  the  free  speech 
dangers  Implicit  in  government  participation 
in  the  communications  media,  the  Commis- 
sion recommended  extensive  federal  funding 
for  television  program  production.  In  terms 
of  structure,  it  is  significant  that  the  Com- 
mission proposed  the  establishment  of  a  fed- 
erally chartered  not-for-profit  corporation 
which  would  be  neither  an  agency  nor  an 
establishment  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. Under  the  enabling  legislation  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  operating 
under  certain  guidelines,  appoints  the  fifteen 
members  of  the  Corporation's  Board  of  Dl- 
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rectors.  The  Corp)oratlon  may  recel  ve  fund- 
ing from  federal  and  other  sources. 

It  was  thought  that  the  federally 
tered     not-for-profit     corporate 
would  most  effectively  provide  the 
ence,  continuity,  funding  and  political 
latlon  vitally  needed  for  operation 
controversial  and  sensitive  area 

Each  of  the  foundations  and  corfooratlons 
described  above  bears  some  slmU^ltles 
purpose  and  function  to  the 
tlonal  Institute  of  Justice.  Each  is 
to  provide  a  home  for  a  discipline 
fesslon   with    great   public   service 
ment  that  will  make  possible  a 
of  direction  and  leadership,  will 
development,   research   and   education 
provide  responsible  funding  grants 
Insure  competent,  Independent  an^ 
direction.  Each  of  these  provides 
and  Insight  for  considering  the  citation 
a  National  Institute  of  Justice. 

IV.  THE   MANY  PRESStTRES  OF  MtJXTIPlk  CHANCE 
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An  overview  of  developments  .. 
profession  emphasizes  the  need  for 
tlon  of  a  National  Institute  of  Just 

In    addition,    inquiry    is    Justlfl(d 
whether  any  existing  Institution,  or 
nation  of  Institutions,  Including 
nlzed  bar,  are  presently  capable  of 
Ing  along   the   functions   deemed 
for  effective  and  comprehensive 
tlon. 

Accordingly,  some  of  the  major 
evolution  In  the  modernization  pi_ 
considered,  followed  by  an  analys  s 
role  of  the  organized  bar  In  this  pn 

During  the  Twentieth  Centurv 
ponents  of  our  machinery  of  J 
courts,  the  practicing  profession, 
cation,  the  methods  of  practice,  ._.. 
research — have  too  frequently  lagge  1 
response  to  the  problems  and 
our   rapidly   changing   society, 
practice  of  law  In  this  country  has 
scribed  as  the  last  cottage  Industry. 
be  observed  that  this  has  not  been 
of  concern  on  the  part  of  dedicated 
Judges  and  numerous  organizations 
profession.  Rather,  problems  con( 
administration  of  Justice  and  the 
law  have  for  too  long  been  cor 
marlly    the    provincial    concern 
lawyers  and  their  constituent  oi^— 
As  has  been  described,  in  areas  sucl: 
cine,  the  natural  sciences,  and  the 
humanities.  It  was  deemed  In  the 
Interest  to  create  national  orgai 
foster  development,  research  and 

In  contrast,  the  failure  of  this 

til  recently,  to  view  problems „ 

effective  administration  of  Justice 
flclent  seriousness  to  warrant  a 
of   substantial    resources    from 
government,   has   meant   that 
gllng  to  modernize  the  legal 
education,  and  our  Justice 
had  to  work  with  minimal 
Inadequate  to  meet  the  magnltu 
problems.  We  h  .ve  too  often  gone 
ways  without  carefully  evaluating  _ 
and  effectiveness  of  our  efforts  ani  I 
resources  to  Interrelate  results  with 

all  problems  of  Judicial 

Inescapable  conclusion  rne  draws 
of  these  past  efforts  Is  that  the 
has  been  comparable  to  trying  to 
a  space  vehicle  by  assigning  a  th 
glneers,  each  left  in  Isolation,  to 
specific   component  with   little 
slon  as  to  how  the  components 
tlon  together  when  assembled.  It 
fore,  be  helpful  to  look   briefly  . 
components  of  the  Justice  system 
of  the  recognized  needs  of  p.n  urbr^n 
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How  law  is  practiced 
In  comparison  with  other  vital  ispects  of 
society,  the  practice  of  law  todaj  and  the 
basic  methodology  of  the  courts  have 
changed  relatively  little  from  th  i  days  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Mars  lall 
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For  many  early  nineteenth  century  lawyers 
the  primary  and  often  sole  source  of  legal  re- 
search and  knowledge  •  *  •  and  Blackstone's 
CommentaTies.  And  between  1790  and  1840 
our  courts  produced  only  about  50,000  re- 
ported decisions.  The  next  fifty  years  pro- 
duced about  nine  times  as  many — 450,000. 
From  1890  to  the  present  the  courts  have 
added  almost  two  million  published  decisions 
to  our  legal  storehouses  of  knowledge.  And 
this  does  not  Include  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  new  regulations  which  have  been 
Issued  by  administrative  agencies  or  the  ap- 
proximately 10.000  new  statutes  adopted  by 
legislatures  each  year. 

New  tasks  and  new  demands  have  been 
placed  on  today's  lawyer.  The  call  for  equal 
access  to  the  machinery  of  Justice  and  to  pro- 
fessional legal  counselling  for  the  poor  and 
for  members  of  minority  groups  has  created 
new  demands  to  which  the  bar  has  respond- 
ed. Increasingly,  questions  are  being  raised 
as  to  the  adequacy  of  available  legal  services 
to  middle  income  American  families. 

Inherent  In  the  Increased  recognition  and 
utilization  of  the  courts  as  effective  vehicles 
for  social  and  political  change  has  been  the 
mounting  pressure  on  the  lawyers  and  his 
profession  to  promote  and  protect  equally 
due  process,  and  the  "public  Interest"  for 
those  who  could  not  individually  afford  a 
lawyer's  services.  New  opportunities  for  pub- 
lic service  by  younger  attorneys  have  de- 
veloped. Law  firms  and  bar  associations  have 
been  challenged  to  attain  an  even  higher 
level  of  public  service  activity. 

Unlike  industry  and  government,  lawyers 
have  not  been  able  to  reduce  appreciably  the 
number  of  expensive  man-hours  they  devote 
to  routine  legal  tasks.  With  certain  excep- 
tions, which  will  be  discussed  later,  the  ideal 
of  the  profession  has  long  been  to  provide 
custom -tailored  services  to  each  client.  The 
sources  of  essential  legal  research — court  de- 
cisions, statutes,  and  administrative  regula- 
tions— have  skyrocketed  quantitatively.  Law- 
yers' research  has  become  increasingly 
costly,  and  it  is  the  client  who  must  pay  for 
the  straining  shelves  of  law  books  and  the 
expensive  manpower  necessary  to  extract 
needed  materials  In  them. 

Tet  young  associates  and  solo  practitioners, 
still  pore  through  Indices,  digests,  eases,  com- 
mentaries and  looseleaf  services  in  the  same 
manner  as  their  great-grandfathers.  These 
laborious  methods  remain  the  primary  infor- 
mation retrieval  system  of  the  profession. 

To  this  day  routine  legal  research  remains 
largely  untouched  by  computer  technology. 
The  reasons  are  probably  less  the  limitations 
of  the  computer  than  the  high  capital  cost  of 
better  legal  indices  for  computer  use  and  for 
programming  millions  of  bits  of  Information. 
This  high  initial  cost  has  certainly  been  a 
major  deterrent  to  extensive  utilization  of 
automated  information  retrieval. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion today  Is  its  increasing  specialization.  The 
lawyers  image  of  himself  as  a  generalist,  fully 
proficient  in  the  law  as  a  whole,  bears  little 
relation  to  reality.  New  areas  of  legal  practice 
and  inquiry  have  been  added  steadily  during 
this  century,  e.g.,  labor  relations  law,  federal 
tax  law,  civil  rights  law,  antitrust  law,  and 
securities  regulation  law.  Numerous  other  ex- 
amples could  bi  cited.  The  practicing  lawyer 
today  is  constantly  confronted  with  the  prob- 
lem of  how  little  of  the  "seamless  web  of  the 
law"  he  can  hope  to  pr,ictlce  with  pr-flclency. 

The  growing  national  uniformity  of  laws 
harbors  profound  Implications  for  the  profes- 
sion and  its  admission  procedures.  This  cen- 
tury has  been  particular  witress  to  the  grow- 
ing influence  of  federal  laws  and  agencies 
regulating  both  man  and  his  industry,  labor 
and  finance.  The  portion  of  a  lawyer's  time 
spent  on  matters  regulated  solely  by  state 
law  has  declined  steid'ly.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
many   practitioners   today   devote   most    of 


their  practice  to  federal  matters  which  were 
unknown  75  years  ago. 

The  move  toward  modernization: 
An  unfinished  saga 

The  American  Bar  Association  and  the 
legal  profession  as  a  whole  have  in  recent 
years  devoted  increased  time  and  resourcee 
to  consideration  of  methods  for  moderniza- 
tion. There  exists  a  growing  awareness  In 
the  Bar  that  the  profession  as  traditionally 
structured  has  not  met  many  of  the  legal 
needs  of  individual  citizens.  Changes  In  so- 
ciety as  a  whole  have  exerted  certain  but  in- 
calculable pressure  on  the  profession  to 
change.  They  have  been  affected  by  the  em- 
phasis upon  research  and  Innovation  and  by 
the  increasing  demands  first  of  the  poor  and 
now  of  the  middle  class  to  share  in  the  bene- 
fits of  an  afSuent  society.  Including  quality 
professional  services  of  the  doctor  and 
lawyer. 

Issues  with  respect  to  the  modernization 
of  the  profession  have  arisen  in  two  broadly 
defined  areas.  First,  Issues  concerned  with 
the  internal  organization  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, including  specialization,  use  of  para- 
professionals  and  computer  technology  are 
Increasingly  being  considered.  Second,  Issues 
related  to  the  delivery  of  legal  services  to 
individuals  are  undergoing  intensive  scru- 
tiny. These  include,  inter  alia,  prepaid  legal 
cost  programs,  group  legal  practice,  legal  aid 
and  judlcare,  and  lawyer  referral  services. 
Specialization 

Specialization  In  the  legal  profession  is  a 
fact  of  life.  A  proportionately  smaller  num- 
ber of  lawyers  today  practice  alone  or  with 
one  partner — the  standard  form  In  rural 
small  town  America — the  America  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  Industrialization  and 
urbanization  brought  the  growth  of  large  In- 
dustrial, financial  and  governmental  organ- 
izations. As  these  institutions  grew,  so  did 
the  law  firms  which  provided  them  with 
legal  services.  As  large  law  firms  developed, 
the  lawyers  within  them  often  began  to  spe- 
cialize and  to  organize  Into  departments  in 
order  to  provide  better  services  to  the  client. 
Large  corporations  promoted  specialization 
In  the  legal  profession  by  employing  lawyers 
as  corporate  counsel  to  serve  the  highly  spe- 
cialized legal  needs  of  the  corporation.  The 
growth  of  widely  diversified  and  specialized 
government  agencies  resulted  in  the  need  for 
large  numbers  of  attorneys  to  work  in  the 
agency's  ^eclalized  area.  Government  has 
become  a  vast  training  ground  for  special- 
ized legal  practice.  As  a  result  of  these 
changes  in  the  structure  of  the  profession, 
over  twenty  percent  of  the  lawjrers  who  prac- 
tice in  the  United  States  today  are  "one 
client" — government  or  corporation — law- 
yers. The  move  toward  specialization  also 
has  affected  the  single  practitioner  and  small 
firm.  Specialities  such  as  personal  Injury 
litigation,  criminal  law,  domestic  relations, 
and  labor  law  are  Increasingly  areas  of  ^e- 
clallzatlon  for  the  single  practitioner  or 
small  firm  lawyer. 

While  the  de  facto  growth  of  specialization 
has  been  recognized  both  within  the  profes- 
sion and  by  its  clients,  the  bar  has  only 
be^an  to  cope  with  the  imnlication,  oppor- 
tunities, and  problems  of  the  formal  recog- 
nition of  specialization.  Much  experimenta- 
tion will  be  necessary  concerning  rertlflca- 
tlon  requirements,  e.p..  the  roles  of  law 
s'-horl  curriculum,  "internship"  or  appren- 
ticeship, continuing  legal  education  and 
graduate  law  study  in  training  for  a  special- 
ity. The  area  of  examinations  In  speciality 
rertificatton  Is  still  larpely  unexnlrred.  No 
state  as  yet  has  de-eloped  a  comprehensive 
sne?lalist  certlP  cation  procedure,  although 
California  presently  is  experiment!'^"  with 
a  rertification  system  for  specialists  in  work- 
men's ccmpensation,  tax  Ipw  and  criminal 
law. 

T^e  implications  of  specialization  also  re- 
main largely  unexplored.  Careful  study  and 
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thought  must  be  given  to  the  role  of  the 
general  practitioner  in  an  era  of  Increasing 
gpeclallzation.  A  determination  must  be 
made  as  to  the  appropriate  mix  of  formal 
education  and  practice  for  training  in  vari- 
ous fields  of  specialization.  For  example,  it 
may  be  reasonable  to  require  a  litigation  spe- 
cialist to  have  more  courtroom  experience 
than  classroom  experience.  The  mix  of  the 
practical  and  the  formal  education  for  a 
tax  expert  may  be  quite  different.  Heretofore, 
the  resources  for  exploring  these  questions 
have  been  woefully  lacking. 

Paraprofessionals 
The  case  for  greater  utilization  of  para- 
professional  legal  assistants  was  well  stated 
by  the  ABA  Special  Committee  on  Availabil- 
ity of  Legal  Services,  which  observed  that: 
"freeing  a  lawyer  from  tedious  and  routine 
detail,  thus  conserving  his  time  and  energy 
for  truly  legal  problems,  will  enable  him  to 
render  his  professional  service  to  more  peo- 
ple, thereby  making  legal  sen  ices  more  fully 
available  to  the  public." 

Traditionally  lawyers  have  used  clerks  and 
secretaries  as  assistants  for  handling  admin- 
istrative aspects  of  the  practice  of  law  such 
as  filing  papers,  searching  court  records,  pre- 
paring forms,  and  other  routine  tasks.  As  the 
profession  strives  to  extend  legal  services  to 
more  and  more  individuals  in  lower  and  mid- 
dle income  groups,  the  occasions  in  which 
routine  operations  may  be  performed  by 
trained  lay  assistants  vrtll  be  multiplied. 

The  ABA  Special  Committee  on  Lay  As- 
sistants for  Lawyers  recently  conducted  a 
pilot  training  program  for  legal  assistants 
and  is  developing  model  curricula  for  train- 
ing law  office  personnel.  The  future  for  the 
development  of  educational  programs  for 
such  training  In  colleges  and  law  schools  and 
of  certification  standards  and  procedures  for 
this  new  vocation  are  virtually  unlimited. 
New  systems  for  delivering  legal  services  to 
individiials 
The  profession  Is  In  a  state  of  ferment  with 
respect  to  the  development  of  new  systems 
for  the  delivery  of  legal  services  to  persons  of 
moderate  means  and  to  the  disadvantaged. 
There  are  genuine  considerations  of  profes- 
sional standards  concerned  with  Independ- 
ence of  the  attorney  and  with  conflicts  of 
Interest.  Serious  questions  have  been  raised 
as  to  whether  the  present  pattern  of  pro- 
viding legal  services  to  individuals  Is  ade- 
quate to  enable  the  average  person  to  know 
when  a  problem  confronting  him  Is  one  In 
which  a  lawyer  can  help,  to  know  whether 
the  lawyer's  service  is  worth  its  cost;  and  to 
locate  a  lawyer  he  Is  confident  can  and  will 
provide  the  expert  legal  assistance  he  needs, 
at  a  cost  he  can  afford.  The  conclusion  Is  un- 
avoidable that  the  profession,  as  presently 
structured,  does  not  adequately  meet  these 
criteria,  to  serve  low  and  middle  Income 
people. 

Pressures  of  change  have  come  from  several 
sources.  In  the  1960s  the  Legal  Services 
Program  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity was  created,  as  a  result  of  the  wide- 
spread recognition  of  the  Inadequacy  of  the 
then  existing  legal  services  delivery  system 
for  low  Income  Americans.  Today  about  2,000 
legal  services  attorneys  are  handling  ap- 
proximately two  million  cases  each  year  for 
the  poor.  The  same  questions  are  being  raised 
now  of  the  adequacy  of  legal  services  avail- 
able to  Individuals  above  the  poverty  line — 
those  In  the  middle  and  lower-middle  In- 
come groups. 

Probably  the  greatest  force  today  behind 
the  development  of  new  systems  to  make 
legal  services  more  readily  available  to  mid- 
dle Income  groups  Is  the  trade  union  move- 
ment. Labor  organizations  have  obtained, 
through  collective  bargaining,  substantial 
medical  coverage  benefits  for  their  members 
In  the  form  of  Insurance  and  group  practice 
programs.  It  was  predictable  that  they  would 


also  turn  their  attention  to  legal  services 
available  to  their  members. 

Group  legal  services 
The  term  "group  legal  services"  as  dis- 
cussed here  connotes  a  plan  In  which  a  group 
or  organization  designates  one  or  more  law- 
yers to  represent  Individual  members  of  a 
group.  Numerous  group  legal  service  plans 
are  operating  today,  frequently  under  the 
sponsorship  of  iinlons. 

These  plans  have  created  continuing  con- 
troversy within  the  legal  profession.  However, 
the  Issue  no  longer  primarily  revolves  around 
whether  such  plans  may  be  allowed  to  exist. 
The  United  States  Supreme  Covirt,  In  a  series 
of  decisions,  the  most  far-reaching  of  which 
was   United  Mine  Workers  v.  Illinois  State 
Bar    Association,^    has    shielded    such    ar- 
rangements against  charges  of  unauthorized 
practice.  One  conunentator  has  stated  that 
the  holding  in  the  Mine  Workers  case  makes 
it  "difficult  to  conceive  a  practical  and  at- 
tractive group  legal  arrangement  that  would 
not  be  protected  by  the  rule  It  announces."  " 
Group  legal  services  have  been  around  for 
some  time.  Certain  forms  of  group  practice 
have  been  accepted  by  the  profession.  Prob- 
ably the  most  common  group  legal  service 
arrangement  Is  in  the  automobile  insurance 
Industry.  Individuals  protected  by  automo- 
bile casualty  Insurers  must.  In  the  event  of 
a  claim,   accept  counsel   of  the  company's 
choice.  In  addition,  the  legal  needs  to  the 
poor  served  through  the  OEO-funded  Legal 
Services   Program   are   primarily   met   by   a 
group  legal  services  structure.  A  substantial 
amount   of   additional    study   and   analysis 
must  be  performed  to  determine  the  effec- 
tiveness of  group  legal  services  plans.  But  the 
need  for  new  methods  to  better  meet  the 
legal  services  requirements  of  large  numbers 
of  people  can  be  said  to  constitute  one  of 
the  most  pressing  problems  facing  the  pro- 
fession today.  The  Bar  can  ill-afford  to  ig- 
nore the  reality  of  group  legal  service  pro- 
grams;   a    brochure   published    by   the   ABA 
Standing    Committee    on    Lawyer    Referral 
Service  has  observed  that  "the  time  may  well 
come  when  a  majority  of  the  general  public 
will   receive  all   needed  legal   services  from 
lawyers  provided  by  lay  organizations." 
Prepaid  Legal  Cost  Insurance 
Another  change  In  the  structure,  primarily 
In  the  funding  of  legal  services  for  the  mid- 
dle class,  has  been  embryonic  development 
of  prepaid  legal  cost  programs.  Examples  of 
the  growth  and  success  of  hospital  and  medi- 
cal Insurance  plans  have  raised  the  question 
of  the  feasibility  of  financing  legiJ  services 
generally  through   pre-payment  plans.  The 
funding   of   "routine"   legal   services   under 
this  concept  Is,  strictly  speaking,  a  pre-pay- 
ment or  financing  mechanism  rather  than  a 
spreading  of  the  risk.  The  automobile  insur- 
ance  Industry  has  long   had  experience  in 
calculating  the  cost  of  legal  services  as  part 
of  the  Insurance  premlvun;  but  this  has  been 
primarily  coverage  for  legal  catastrophe.  As 
yet  we  have  had  little  experience  with  pre- 
payment mechanisms  for  routine  legal  serv- 
ices. 

The  American  Bar  Association  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Prepaid  Legal  Services  is  sptonsor- 
Ing  a  pilot  program  In  Shreveport,  Louisiana, 
In  cooperation  with  the  Shreveport  and  Lou- 
isiana State  Bar  Associations,  which  has  been 
in  operation  since  JanuSLry,  1971,  with  Ford 
Foundation  funding.  The  Committee  Is  un- 
dertaking sponsorship  of  a  pilot  program  In 
Los  Angeles,  California,  which  has  not  yet 
begun  operation.  Prepaid  legal  service  pro- 
grams are  attractive  to  trade  unions,  and 
other  consumer  groups,  including  teachers 
and  municipal,  state  and  federal  employee 
associations.  However,  problems  concerning 
such  sponsorship  are  myriad.  For  example. 
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employer  contributions  to  such  plans  are 
presently  not  authorized  tinder  the  Taft 
Hartley  Act.  Unlike  health  and  medical  serv- 
ice benefits,  contributions  to  these  plans  are 
not  tax  deductible.  Whether  state  Insurance 
departments  will  consider  prepayment  plans 
Ets  Insvirance  for  the  purpose  of  state  regula- 
tion Is  not  presently  known.  These  and  other 
questions  require  further  exploration. 

Many  members  of  the  organized  bar  see 
prepaid  legal  cost  programs  as  a  vehicle  for 
providing  more  effective  legal  services  tat 
Individuals  without  placing  a  lay  Interme- 
diary between  the  attorney  and  his  client. 
Indeed,  due  In  large  part  to  efforts  of  the 
Association,  twenty-three  state  bar  commit- 
tees have  been  established  to  explore  the 
establishment  of  prepaid  plans. 

Lawyer  Referral  Services 

Although  lawyer  referral  systems  have  been 
In  operation  In  the  United  States  since  1837, 
there  are  today  only  267  lawyer  referral  of- 
fices in  operation,  dealing  with  approximate- 
ly 260,000  clients  each  year. 

The  present  system  bears  some  similarities 
to  the  legal  aid  system  as  it  was  constituted 
prior  to  the  Introduction  of  the  OEO  Legal 
Services  Program.  It  Is  typically  under-fi- 
nanced. Inadequately  advertised,  and  under- 
utilized. To  be  stu-e,  the  present  system  Is 
making  a  substantial  day-to-day  contribu- 
tion to  the  availability  of  legal  services  to 
the  public,  but  those  who  have  given  the 
most  penetrating  consideration  and  study 
to  the  problem  are  generally  dissatisfied 
with  the  capacity  of  the  present  system  to 
meet  the  much  wider  unfilled  needs  of  mid- 
dle-income families.  The  ABA  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Lawyer  Referrel  Service  has  indi- 
cated that  a  major  problem  Is  to  provide  some 
assurance  to  the  public  that  the  quality  of 
service  which  an  individual  will  receive 
would  be  significantly  better  than  could  be 
accomplished  by  selecting  a  lawyer  at  ran- 
dom from  the  yellow  pages  of  the  telpbone 
book. 

Judicare 

The  OEO  Legal  Services  Program  has  al- 
most exclusively  utilized  the  approach  of 
funding  offices  staffed  by  attome3rs  employed 
to  perform  legal  services  for  the  poor.  Only 
a  few  OEO-funded  programs  permit  the  client 
to  select  a  private  practitioner  who  Is  then 
relmbxu-sed  by  the  funded  agency.  This  sys- 
tem Is  known  In  the  profession  as  "Judlcare," 
and  Its  supporters  argue  with  considerable 
logic  that  it  is  the  only  practical  method  of 
providing  legal  services  in  rural  and  sparsely 
settled  areas. 

The  need  for  evaluation  of  methods 
Thus,  there  is  a  pressing  need  to  intensify 
the  study  of  the  effectiveness  and  relative 
cost  of  new  and  old  systems  for  the  delivery 
of  legal  services.  The  basic  obligation  of  the 
profession  is  to  provide  legal  services  to  the 
public,  to  make  such  services  available  to  all 
members  of  society,  and,  in  so  doing,  to  insure 
that  they  are  performed  by  qualified  persons 
who  have  been  adequately  educated. 
Legal  education — Law  schools  in  lockstep 
Law  schools  are  today  in  a  period  of  pro- 
found soul  searching  and  re-evaluation.  With 
striking  uniformity  they  have  followed  cur- 
riculum and  teaching  methods  developed  ta 
the  late  Nlneteeth  Century.  Most  are  now 
revising  their  curricula  to  Introduce  more 
effective  methods  of  educating  and  training 
lawyers  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  late 
Twentieth  Century. 

Traditionally,  the  source  of  most  law  school 
teaching  materials  has  been  appellate  court 
opinions.  Of  course,  any  practicing  lawyer 
knows  that  the  world  of  the  appellate  covirt 
opinion  Is  often  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  real  world  of  most  legal  practice.  Until 
recently  there  was  little  Innovation  In  law 
school  teaching  methods  and  content.  The 
case  method  of  teaching  long  reigned  su- 
preme. 
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It  has  been  suggested  that 
lawyer  should  receive  three 
tlon  which   may  or  may  not 
combination.  He  should  be  tavight 
the  legal  significance  of  Issues 
taught    techniques    of    prac 
learn  the  social,  political  and 
namics  of  our  society  lnasmtt;h 
Is   the    basic    regulator   of 
Traditionally    too.    law 
themselves  as  educating 
to  think  like  lawyers,  leaving 
cation  in  the  technique  of  pr^ct 
teaching  was  relatively  rare 
Ing  reserved.  In  the  main,  for 
editor. 

Until  recently  Uttle  concern 
over  the  failure  of  legal  education 
larlze  prospective  lawyers  w 
works.  But  today,  law  schools 
Involved  in  a  re-evaluatlon  of 
responsibility  to  themselves 
as  a  whole.  Law  schools  are 
cemed  with  the  relevance  of 
lums.  This  concern  has  produ 
and  orientation.  There  has 
concern    with    interdlsclpll 
legal  education.  Clinical  training 
Ingly  supplementing   the 
room  curriculum. 

In  the  past  a  major  llniita1|lon 
mentation     with     curricula 
methods  was  the  view  perhaps 
most  law  students  were  headetl 
direction.    I.e..    toward 
practice.  Law  schools  today  ari  i 
far  greater  diversity  of  student 
Is  due  In  part  to  expanded 
legal  practice  In  government, 
other  full-time  public  service 
to   the   increasing  specialization 
practice.  Teaching  has  been 
Ing  legal  general  Ists  on  the  theory 
a  specialist  needs  to  know 
other  areas  of  the  law.  Howe\<Br 
of  specialization  has  raised 
whether  there  is  a  role  for  law 
training  of  specialists.  Moreover, 
controversy    revolves    around 
and  use  of  the  third  year  of  la'w 
cal    training.    Interdisciplinary 
specialization  are  all  Increasingly 
that  last  year  of  the  law  stude 

Increasingly,  law  schools  are 
er  they  should  break  the 
patterns  and  begin  to  develop 
particular  emphasis,   l.e 
scbools  emphasize  urban  lega! 
perhaps  a   greater  research 
orientation. 

Three  major  barriers  have 
experimentation    with    new 
conservation  Inspired  by  the 
case  method  In  its  time:  bar 
and  funding.  The  so-called 
r>chools  are  perhaps  most 
factor,   because  they  have 
cessful  by  traditional  standard^ 
cation.  On  the  other  hand, 
tlonal   law  schools   have   not 
course    primarily    toward    bar 
the  majority  of  schools  have 
to  that  practicality.  Undoubtedly 
bound    bar   examinations 
Innovation  In  law  schools 
tatlon  with  a  national  bar 
now  going  forward  under  the 
Association   of   American   Law 
the  National  Conference  of 
This   effort   Is  being   widely 
carefully  observed. 

Formal   education    In   the 
remarkably  young  Idea  In 
fact.  It  has  only  been  In  the 
tury  that  the  majority  of 
have   been   trained  by  law 
Ically,  young  aspirants  to  a 
law"  In  the  office  of  a  license^ 
and  the  requirement  of  forms  1 
tlon  as  a  prerequisite  to  takln  ; 
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Ination  Is  a  comparatively  recent  develop- 
ment. 

Many  law  schools  bad  their  beginning  In 
the  basement  of  a  YMCA  and  as  night 
schools  catering  to  the  part-time  student.  A 
large  number  of  schools  were  started  as 
proprietary  Institutions  and  there  remain  a 
surprising  number  of  such  institutions,  es- 
pecially in  the  State  of  California.  Among 
the  law-budget  proprietary  operations  large 
classes  are  the  normal  mode  of  operation.  It 
Is  also  true  that  even  the  law  schools  form- 
ing a  part  of  universities  are  expected  to 
produce  a  profit.  The  notion  of  a  university 
law  school  receiving  research  and  educa- 
tional grants  from  Its  parent  organization 
generally  has  been  a  foreign  thought.  As  an 
Inevitable  result,  currlcular  Innovation,  In- 
cluding greater  clinical  and  research  pro- 
grams, which  would  require  significant  In- 
creases in  law  faculties,  facilities  and  fund- 
ing, have  been  slow  to  develop. 

Research  by  law  school  faculties  and  stu- 
dents has,  over  the  years,  been  minimal, 
especially  as  compared  wltJi  other  disci- 
plines. That  which  has  been  undertaken  has 
largely  been  of  a  doctrinal  nature. 

The  history  of  the  funding  of  legal  edu- 
cation and  research  from  private  sources 
suggests  that  significant  change  In  the  fore- 
seeable future  is  unlikely,  unless  new  and 
substantial  sources  of  Income  are  made 
available. 

Continuing  legal  education 

Continuing  legal  education  has  In  recent 
years  become  a  significantly  more  Important 
component  of  the  lawyer's  training. 

This,  too,  reflects  a  recognition  of  the  in- 
completeness of  law  school  education  as 
preparation  for  legal  practice. 

The  early  efforts  of  the  Practising  Law 
Institute  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
tinuing Legal  Education  of  the  American 
Law  Institute  and  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation paved  the  way  for  rapid  growth 
of  program*  of  continuing  legal  education. 
Such  programs  are  now  widespread.  Today 
most  state  and  some  local  bar  associations, 
as  well  as  many  law  schools,  sponsor  con- 
tinuing  legal   education   programs. 

Increasingly,  the  profession  sees  continu- 
ing legal  education  as  at  least  a  partial  an- 
swer to  a  number  of  its  problems.  It  Is  seen 
as  a  way  of  minimizing  the  learning  which 
a  new  attorney  might  otherwise  experience 
at  a  client's  expense.  It  Is  looked  upon  as  a 
method  by  which  specialists  can  increase 
their  proficiency  and  general  practitioners 
develop  specialties.  It  Is  an  avenue  for  bridg- 
ing the  knowledge  gap  created  every  time 
malor  new  legislation  Is  enacted. 

Funding  Is  and  will  continue  to  be  a  major 
problem  In  continuing  legal  education.  It 
restricts  the  types  of  programs  which  can 
be  offered;  programs  must  appeal  to  signifi- 
cant numbers  of  attorneys  in  order  to  pay 
for  themselves.  To  a  limited  extent  profit- 
able programs  can  support  the  unprofitable 
ones,  but  this  places  serious  limitations  on 
developing  programs  for  less  profitable  spe- 
cialties or  In  areas  of  public  service.  The 
result  Is  that  these  areas  are  likely  to  be 
neglected. 

Two  Illustrations  of  education  In  the  area 
of  court  administration  are  worthy  of  note. 
Until  1964  there  did  not  exist  In  this  country 
a  school  for  state  trial  court  judges.  It  was 
only  with  the  Inspired  leadership  of  Tom  C. 
Clark,  then  Associate  Justice  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  Infusion  of  substan- 
tial funding  by  the  Kellogg  and  Flelschmann 
Foundations  that  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation's National  College  of  the  State  Judi- 
ciary became  a  reality.  More  than  30  percent 
of  the  state  trial  judges  of  courts  of  general 
jurisdiction  have  since  attended  the  college. 

Until  last  year  there  was  no  Institution  In 
the  United  States  for  the  education  of  court 
administrators  and  executives.  Under  the 
leadership    of    the    Chief    Justice.    Warren 


Burger,  and  with  a  large  grant  from  The  Ford 
Foundation,  the  Institute  for  Court  Manage- 
ment was  created.  It  already  has  graduated 
two  classes  and  has  Inspired  some  law  schools 
to  undertake  the  development  of  programs 
leading  to  a  master's  degree  In  Court  Admin- 
istration. It  was  a  large  factor  In  persuading 
Congress  to  enact  the  Court  Executives  Act 
creating  "business  managers"  for  each  of  the 
Federal  Circuits. 

Regulating  professional  qualifications 

The  state  has  conferred  on  the  lawyer  the 
exclusive  right  to  provide  legal  services.  Yet 
neither  the  profession  nor  the  state  has  de- 
veloped  a  procedure  for  admitting  attorneys 
to  the  bar  which  assures  the  public  that 
those  who  are  licensed  to  practice  have 
achieved  a  reasonable  level  of  competency  or 
possess  the  necessary  moral  qualifications.  It 
is  fair  to  say  that  there  Is  near  consensus 
within  the  legal  profession  that  state  bar 
examinations  do  not  truly  test  whether  an 
applicant  to  competent  to  practice  law.  In- 
deed, no  law  firm  would  base  Its  decision  to 
employ  an  admlttee  on  the  strength  of  his 
passage  of  such  a  written  examination.  The 
plain  fact  Is  that  no  written  test  can  measure 
the  ability  of  an  applicant  to  perform  many 
of  the  facets  of  practice.  Furthermore,  while 
specialization  Is  a  growing  reality  in  the  legal 
profession,  bar  examinations  do  not  reflect 
this  fact,  and  at  the  present  time  there  Is  no 
later  certification  procedure  regulating  such 
specialization. 

Many  are  of  the  view  that  the  regulation 
of  professional  qualifications  Is  not  the  con- 
cern of  the  law  school.  Some  suggest  that  it 
Is  the  responsibility  of  the  organized  bar. 
Others  lay  the  responsibility  on  the  judicial 
branch  of  the  state  government.  In  any 
event,  It  is  certainly  the  responsibility  of 
some  group  within  the  profession,  and  the 
plain  fact  is  that  professional  competency  Is 
not  now  receiving  sufficient  constructive  at- 
tention. 

Research  in  and  about  law 

One  of  the  hallmarks  of  today's  society  is 
Its  reliance  upon  research  as  an  Instrument 
of  development  and  progress  and  for  the 
solution  of  problems.  One  need  look  no  fur- 
ther than  his  television  set  to  observe  the 
constant  emphasis  on  research  In  the  adver- 
tisements of  program  sponsors.  Typically,  one 
hears  such  slogan  as  "progress  through  re- 
search;" "Ford  has  a  better  Idea;"  "progress 
Is  our  business; "  etc. 

Insofar  as  research  in  the  law  Is  concerned. 
It  may  be  divided  into  two  types:  doctrinal 
and  empirical.  They  have  been  described  by 
Professor  David  Cavers  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School  as  research  In  law  and  research  about 
law.  In  the  field  of  doctrinal  research,  or  re- 
search in  law.  the  legal  profession  has  his- 
torically made  important  contributions.  This 
kind  of  research  required  little  money  and 
could  be  traditionally  performed  in  the  li- 
brary. This  was  pointed  out  by  Dean  Robert 
B.  McKay  of  New  York  University  Law  School 
in  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Government  Research  "  In  which 
he  observed  that  lawyers  have  made  great 
progress  in  systematizing  and  unifying  the 
law  through  their  doctrinal  research.  This 
has  been  true  despite  the  obstacles  presented 
by  a  diverse  federal  system  comprising  more 
than  fifty  separate  Jurisdictions.  By  way  of 
illustration,  Dean  McKay  pointed  to  the  sub- 
stantial contributions  of  the  American  Law 
Institute  and  the  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
State  Laws  as  examples  of  what  lawyers  could 
do  with  modest  sums  of  money. 

However,  it  has  been  only  In  very  recent 
years  that  the  profession  has  come  to  real- 
ize the  Importance  of  empirical  research 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  profession  for 
Its  conduct.  This  awakening  concern  for  re- 
search about  the  law  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  American  Bar  Foundation,  the 
research  arm  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. The  work  cf  the  Foundation  has  been 
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primarily  limited  by  the  funds  available  to 
it.  Law  schools  evidence  a  growing  com- 
mitment to  research  about  the  law,  but  here, 
too,  financial  resources  are  limited. 

As  Chairman  of  a  Special  Committee  on 
Financial  Resources  of  the  Association  of 
American  Law  Schools,  Dean  McKay  con- 
ducted a  study  financed  by  the  Walter  E. 
Meyer  Research  Institute  of  Law,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  ascertain  the  level  of 
private  philanthropic  contribution  to  legal 
education  and  legal  research.  The  results  of 
that  study  indicated  that  private  founda- 
tion support  has  not  been  large.  During  the 
twelve-year  period  of  the  study  most  of  the 
funds  were  granted  for  construction,  fellow- 
ships and  individual  research.  Only  a  modest 
amount  was  made  available  for  empirical  re- 
search. 

Of  the  funds  granted  to  law  schools,  more 
than  60  percent  was  concentrated  among 
five  schools  and  nearly  80  percent  was  con- 
centrated among  ten.  The  Ford  Foundation 
was  the  principal  grantor,  accounting  for 
more  than  two-thirds  of  all  foundation  sup- 
port. Grant  money  went  primarily  to  In- 
ternational legal  studies,  graduate  fellow- 
ships for  law  teachers  and  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  particularly  In  the  criminal 
field.  In  the  final  year  of  the  period  studied, 
only  a  little  over  one  percent  of  all  founda- 
tion grants  allocated  to  the  sciences  and 
social  sciences  was  directed  to  law. 

In  the  same  period,  the  government  was 
providing  only  neglible  support  for  legal  re- 
search. At  the  time  of  Dean  McKay's  study, 
the  National  Science  Foundation  had  made 
no  grants  for  legal  education  or  legal  re- 
search. Likewise  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  made  no  research  grants 
to  lawyers.  Proposals  Introduced  In  Congress 
for  a  National  Foundation  for  Social  Scl- 
en'-es  and  a  National  Foundation  of  Law 
and  Justice  have  not  yet  received  wide  sup- 
port. 

In  contrast,  research  In  support  of  the 
physlcial  sciences  has  fared  verj'  well  at  the 
hands  of  both  private  and  public  agencies. 
Admittedly,  the  legal  profession  has  been 
slow  to  awaken  to  its  responsibilities  and 
opportunities  to  Improve  the  function  of 
our  law  society  through  research  about  the 
law.  But  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  law- 
yers working  together  and  working  In  con- 
Junction  with  other  discipline  are  quite  ca- 
pable of  making  tjie  system  work  better.  The 
obvious  need  today  Is  to  provide  adequate 
funding,  continuity  and  direction. 
The  crisis  in  the  administration  of  justice 

The  Inadequacy  of  our  nation's  judicial 
machinery,  which  was  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  an  agrarian  society  in  the  late 
Eighteenth  Century,  has  produced  a  crisis  in 
our  Judicial  system.  This  crisis  Is  the  result 
of  a  multitude  of  long-neglected  problems 
which,  because  of  Increasing  demands  being 
placed  upon  our  court  system,  now  threaten 
much  of  the  system  with  virtual  collapse. 
There  Is  hardly  an  urban  court  which  Is  not 
touched  by  the  crisis.  Interminable  delays 
threaten  to  destroy  the  usefulness  of  our  civil 
courts  for  the  peaceful  and  orderly  resolution 
of  conflicts.  Delays  In  the  criminal  courts  too 
often  mock  both  the  concept  of  deterrence  or 
the  rights  of  accused.  Many  Judges  now  must 
devote  an  inordinate  amount  of  time  to  ad- 
ministrative details  which  could  be  better 
handled  by  others.  At  the  same  time,  assem- 
bly line  justice  often  prevails.  Appellate 
courts  are  equally  affected.  In  many  state 
systems  the  average  time  required  to  process 
an  appeal  can  consume  in  excess  of  eighteen 
months. 

The  task  of  resolving  the  problems  which 
contribute  to  this  crisis  Is  not  easy,  for  re- 
sort to  simplistic  solutions  usually  creates 
a  high  risk  of  destroying  the  very  system 
which  such  solutions  are  intended  to  save. 
What  is  needed  is  reform  within  the  con- 
text of  our  legal  traditions. 
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The  focal  point  of  the  machinery  of  justice 
in  our  country  Is,  of  course,  the  Judge  him- 
self. Too  frequently  Judges,  especially  in  the 
minor  courts  that  process  the  bulk  of  the 
civil  and  criminal  litigation,  receive  little  or 
no  judicial  training  or  orientation.  There  re- 
main substantial  problems  with  respect  to 
insuring  that  Judicial  officers  are  competent 
and  have  the  requisite  temperament  to  ad- 
judicate disputes  In  a  courtroom  setting. 

On  the  positive  side  of  the  ledger,  this  Is 
an  area  which  Is  receiving  substantial  direc- 
tion and  attention  from  Chief  Justice 
Burger.  He,  for  example,  has  been  Instru- 
mental in  the  creation  of  the  new  National 
Center  for  State  Courts.  His  predecessor. 
Chief  Justice  Warren,  was  the  moving  force 
In  the  establishment  by  Congress  of  the  Fed- 
eral Judicial  Center.  Under  the  broad  man- 
date of  Congress,  one  of  the  primary  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Judicial  Center  is  "to 
conduct  research  and  study  of  the  operation 
of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
stimulate  and  coordinate  such  research  and 
study  on  the  part  of  other  public  and  pri- 
vate persons  and  agencies." 

The  new  National  Center  for  State  Courts, 
together  with  the  Federal  Judicial  Center, 
the  National  College  of  the  State  Judiciary 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Section  of  Ju- 
dicial Administration  of  the  ABA,  and  the 
Institute  for  Court  Management,  all  are  re- 
cant examples  of  advances  in  strengthening 
judicial  training  and  support. 

v.   TRAKSL AXING    DESIRE    INTO   REALITY 

Inherent  in  the  efforts  of  most  legal  re- 
formers, voluntary  and  professional,  has 
been  the  assumption  that  if  enough  human 
energy  were  applied  by  enough  dedicated 
groups  existing  machinery  could  be  Im- 
proved and  the  crisis  In  justice  could  be  met. 
The  piecemeal,  uncoordinated  nature  of  the 
various  efforts  seems  not  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  a  deterrent.  At  least  they  have 
been  accepted  as  an  Inevitable  fact  of  judi- 
cial life.  But  with  it  all,  comprehensive,  co- 
ordinated national  planning  13  lacking  and 
effective  modernization  of  the  system  ap- 
pears still  to  be  an  elusive  and  urgently 
needed  element. 

From  the  time  of  the  creation  of  our  con- 
stitutional government,  the  condition  of 
justice  has  suffered  almost  directly  In  pro- 
portion to  the  increasing  population  and  the 
Increasing  complexity  of  our  society.  The  re- 
sponsibility, although  often  the  subject  of 
partisan  political  debate,  has  fallen  on  the 
lawyer  and  ultimately  the  organized  bar. 
Lawyers  are  educated  to  understand  and  deal 
with  the  application  of  the  rule  of  law.  More- 
over, they  are  virtually  the  only  professional 
group  having  complete  access  to  the  machin- 
ery of  the  administration  of  Justice;  the  en- 
forcement of  societal  mandates  through  law. 
In  short,  they  are  Intermediaries  between 
the  theory  of  the  law  and  Its  application  to 
society. 

Yet  the  very  nattire  of  the  practice  of  law 
can  be  contradictory  in  terms  of  the  Inter- 
ests of  society  and  the  Interests  of  particular 
Individuals,  or  organizational  and  govern- 
mental entitles.  They  are  paid  advocates, 
ethically  bound  to  consider  the  client's  In- 
terest as  paramount  to  virtually  all  other 
considerations.  This  obligation  is  to  be  Jux- 
taposed with  a  commensurate  obligation — 
also  a  matter  of  ethics — to  work  for  the  pub- 
Uo  good. 

Efforts  to  accommodate  these  co-equal 
obligations  have  been  pursued,  in  the  past, 
mainly  through  the  organized  bar  or  through 
government.  One  has  only  to  consider  the 
makeup  of  the  executive,  judicial  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  government  to  note  the  in- 
tricate and  pervasive  involvement  of  the 
lawyer  In  the  administration  of  justice.  Chief 
Justice  Burger  aptly  articulated  this  in  his 
State  of  the  Judiciary  address  at  the  1971 
ABA  Annual  Meeting  several  months  ago; 

"A   strong.    Independent,    competent   legal 


profe.-slon  is  imperative  to  any  free  people. 
We  live  m  a  society  that  Is  diverse,  mobile 
and  dynamic,  but  its  very  pluralism  and 
creatlveness  make  it  capable  of  both  enor- 
mous progress  or  debilitating  conflicts  that 
can  blunt  all  semblance  of  order.  One  role  of 
the  lawyer  In  a  common  law  system  is  to  t)e 
a  balance  wheel,  a  harmonlzer,  a  reconcUer. 
He  must  be  more  than  simply  a  skilled  legal 
mechanic.  He  must  be  that,  but  in  a  larger 
sense  he  must  also  be  a  legal  architect,  engi- 
neer, builder  and,  from  time  to  time,  inven- 
tor as  well.  This  is  the  history  of  the  lawyer 
in  America,  and  In  this  respect  he  Is  unique 
among  the  lawyers  of  all  societies." 

While  It  cannot  be  said  that  kinship 
among  lawyers  is  so  great  that  one  may  find 
them  huddled  together  under  one  roof,  they 
are  gregarious  enough  that  the  vast  majority 
of  them  belong  to  state  and  local  bar  asso- 
ciations. More  than  half  of  them  voluntarily 
belong  to  the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
national   organization  of  the  profession. 

The  movement  to  organize  lawyers  into 
bar  associations  on  a  national,  state  and  local 
level  is  a  little  over  a  hundred  years  old. 
The  organization  started  In  metropolitan 
areas  and  the  more  populated  states.  The 
early  associations  were  voluntary  in  nature 
and  had  modest  budgets.  Permanent  staffs 
did  not  exist;  association  projects  were  car- 
ried on  by  volunteers.  The  Bar  was  not  seen 
in  those  days  as  responsible  for  the  disci- 
pline of  members  and  certainly  not  as  the 
harbinger  of  reform. 

The  passage  of  time  brought  many  changes. 
As  bar  associations  assumed  larger  roles  In 
profeslonal  standards  of  conduct  and  prac- 
tice, and  a  larger  share  of  responsibility  for 
the  machinery  of  justice,  the  so-called  Inte- 
grated bar  began  to  develop  among  the  states. 
This  concept,  requiring  every  practicing  law- 
yer to  belong  to  the  profeslonal  organization 
of  lawyers  in  a  state,  took  place  largely  dur- 
ing the  middle  third  of  this  century.  Today, 
half  of  the  States  have  inegrated  bars  and 
the  trend  in  that  direction  is  continuing. 
Even  with  this  movement,  inadequate  fund- 
ing has  in  most  states  prevented  the  mount- 
ing of  effective  programs  of  dlscipllie.  edu- 
cation and  Improvement  of  judicial  machin- 
ery. 

It  may  surprise  some  to  realize  that  the 
American  Bar  Association  had  no  permanent 
staff  for  the  first  half  of  Its  nearly  o-e  hun- 
dred years.  Indeed,  not  until  the  midde  of 
the  1950's  did  it  have  sufficient  funds  to  staff 
a  limited  number  of  projects  and  activities. 
Membership  in  the  American  Bar  Association 
has  trebled  in  the  past  fifteen  years,  while  Its 
Income  has  grown  by  more  than  600  percent. 
In  the  last  decade  an  even  more  significant 
development  has  taken  place — the  funding 
of  public  service  and  educational  projects 
through  foundation  and  government  funds. 
About  half  of  the  Association's  annual  In- 
come now  comes  from  such  sources.  It  Is 
this  writer's  belief  that  that  percentage  will 
grow  in  the  decade  ahead  to  between  65  per- 
cent and  75  percent  of  the  Association's  en- 
tire income. 

Indeed,  the  progress  of  the  organized  bar  in 
the  past  decade  has  been  so  marked  that 
some  believe  that  the  crisis  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  can  be  met  by  the  orga- 
nized bar  under  the  direction  and  leadership 
of  the  American  Bar  Association.  While  the 
forward  strides  of  the  last  decade  are  a  source 
of  encouragement  and  even  some  pride,  and 
while  the  leadership  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  is  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  this  organization  has  the  potential  for 
even  greater  and  more  significant  contribu- 
tions to  the  cause  of  Justice,  it  must  be  rec- 
ognized that  there  are  some  inherent  quali- 
ties of  a  voluntary  organization  that  militate 
against  its  completely  en^ectlve  fulfillment  of 
this  lofty  role. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  ABA  House  of  Dele- 
gates  Includes   the   widest  poslble   range   of 
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representation  from  all  groups 
tute  the  legal  profession  to<lBy. 
tlon'3  present  day  structure  Is 
when  called  upon  to  pass  upon 
slons  or  proposals  of  others. — : 
because  It  Is  a  voluntary  orga: 
represents   so   many   diverse 
reconcilable  views,  It  shovild  noi 
discourage  us  to  note  that  the 
of  the  organized  bar  to  the 
day's  social   problems  has  beei. 
■Ity,  confined  largely  to  the  real 
Time  freely  contributed  by 
•cts     financed     by     volunteers 
tuned  to  decision  by  consensus, 
duce  the  kind  of  massive 
talned  and  coordinated  attack 
quired  In  the  field  of  Justice 
t«er  bar  associations,  the 
particular,   perform  at  their 
flclency  In  unfolding  and 
range  of  views.  By  their  very 
voluntary   bar   associations 
same  time,  be  fearless  In 
In  exposition  and  confident  In 

Even  If  the  organized  bar 
reorganization  or  otherwise.  buUd 
structure  from  which  to  conduct 
research  programs  and  substantial 
grams  In  our  quest  for  a  better 
argument  can  well  be  made 
Ing  In  that  direction.  As  long  as 
atlons  remain  voluntary,  their 
resent  all  lawyers  is  Impeded, 
come  when  all  lawyers  speak  wlt|i 
the  rest  of  society  may 
question  both  our  method  and 

The  very  size  of  life  and  society 
Imlzes  the  effectiveness  which 
group  can  now  offer.  Individual 
alone  cannot  produce  coordinated  space  pro- 
grams. Individual  railroads  cannot  serve  a 
sprawling  nation.  Society  today  requires  a 
National  Institute  of  Justice 
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VI.    CONCLUSION 
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The  late  Reginald  Heber  Sml<h 
served  that  men  can  learn.  If 
put  up  with  physical  Imparity 
Inadequacy:  but  that  a  brooding 
Justice  makes  them  want  to  tear 
we  who  bear  the  primary 
the  machinery  of  Justice  In  this 
are  to  be  faithful  to  our  oath.  ir4ist 
lant  in  our  search  to  find  new 
ways  to  make  equal  Justice  u 
living  reality.  It  Is  incumbent 
move  forward  with  common 
aspiration  that  Is  worthy  of  our 
National   Institute  of  Justice   la 
whose  time  has  come. 
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By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Javits)  : 
S.  1423.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act,  1947.  to  per- 
mit employer  contributions  to  jointly  ad- 
ministered trust  funds  established  by 
labor  organizations  to  defray  costs  of 
legal  services.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

PBEPAIO  LEGAL  SERVICES  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
recent  article  entitled  "Our  Forgotten 
Client:  The  Average  American,"  Robert 
W.  Meserve,  the  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  noted: 

The  rich  and  well-to-do  are  aware  of  their 
need  for  legal  services  and  have  no  trouble 
obtaining  them.  The  poor  sire  being  increas- 
ingly assured  of  services.  But  there  Is  a  large 
segment  of  the  population  between  these  ex- 
tremes. 

This  (is  a]  vast,  middle  economlc-group- 
the  people  of  moderate  means  (who  are[  our 
forgotten  clientele. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  glaring  in- 
justices in  America  is  that  Americans  of 
moderate  means  neither  know  when  they 
need  legal  services,  how  to  obtain  them, 
nor  how  to  finance  those  services. 

With  the  recognition  of  these  major 
obstacles,  several  nongovernmental 
groups,  primarily  in  the  past  decade, 
have  begim  to  experiment  with  programs 
designed  to  insure  the  availability  of 
legal  services.  Bar  associations  across 
the  Nation  are  experimenting  with  in- 
surance programs  to  provide  these  serv- 
ices. Labor  organizations,  on  their  own 
and  jointly  with  local  bar  associations 
have  begun  establishing  legal  service 
programs.  Even  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
Is  now  studying  the  possibility  of  estab- 
lishing a  private  legal  service  program. 
My  own  State  of  New  Jersey  is  experi- 
menting with  a  Blue  Cross-type  prepaid 
insurance  program. 

One  major  obstacle  to  the  experi- 
mentation with  and  creation  of  such 
programs  is  section  302(c)  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act  which  pro- 
hibits labor  and  management  from 
jointly  administering  trust  funds  estab- 
lished to  provide  such  legal  services  to 
employees,  their  families  and  their  de- 
pendents. Today,  management  can 
establish  such  funds  and  labor  can 
establish  such  funds  but  they  are  barred 
from  jointly  administering  such  fimds. 

Today,  I  offer  legislation  to  remove 
this  obstacle.  The  bill  Is  a  proposed 
amendment  to  section  302(c)  of  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of 
1947.  which  presently  sets  out  the  fringe 
benefits  of  which  may  be  established 
through  joint  labor-management  admin- 
istration. These  fringe  benefits  are  pres- 
ently limited  to  such  subjects  as  pen- 
sions, health  and  welfare  plans,  life  and 
accident  insurance  and  such  matters  as 


education,  training,  and  child  day-care 
centers.  This  bill  would  add  legal  service 
programs  to  this  list. 

The  legislation  has  been  made  neces- 
sary because  of  the  growing  recognition 
that  existing  methods  of  delivery  of  le- 
gal services  to  middle-  and  worklng-claas 
citizens  are  Inadequate,  and  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  legal  service  programs 
through  collective  bargaining,  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  the  way  health  benefit 
programs  were  established,  would  be  an 
Important  step  forward  toward  alleviat- 
ing this  problem. 

This  bin  will  not  mandate  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  programs,  it  will  not 
dictate  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such 
programs,  it  will  not  interfere  in  any  way 
whatsoever  with  the  operations  of  such 
programs.  And  It  will  not  finance  such 
programs>  Rather,  it  will  merely  remove 
an  unwarranted  and  unintended  Federal 
roadblock  to  the  establishment  of  such 
programs  by  the  private  sector,  with  pri- 
vate funding. 

This  measure  will  not  replace  bar  as- 
sociation procedures  with  Federal  pro- 
cedures, it  will  not  subvert  State  control 
over  the  practice  of  law  with  Federal 
control.  It  will  neither  require  nor  pro- 
hibit open  panels  or  closed  panels,  it  will 
neither  require  nor  prohibit  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  programs,  and  it  will 
neither  require  nor  prohibit  bargaining 
between  labor  and  management  over 
such  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  conceive  of  no 
reason  other  than  an  accident  of  history 
and  unintentional  legislative  drafting  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  be  the  major 
obstacle  to  private  arrangements  to  In- 
sure the  availability  of  legal  services  to 
the  millions  of  moderate  income  Amer- 
icans. This  bill  will  remove  that  obstacle. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1423 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  303 
(c)  of  the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act, 
1947.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  (7)" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(7)"  and  by 
adding  Immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ";  or  (8)  with 
respect  to  money  or  any  other  thing  of  value 
paid  by  any  employer  to  a  trust  fund  estab- 
lished by  such  representative  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defraying  the  costs  of  legal  services 
for  employees,  their  families,  and  depen- 
dents: Provided,  That  the  requirements  of 
clause  (B)  of  the  proviso  to  clause  (5)  of 
this  subsection  shaU  apply  to  such  trust 
funds." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  bill  to  permit 
jointly  administered  funds  to  be  utilized 
for  prepaid  legal  services  programs  under 
section  302  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  The 
interest  of  the  trade  union  movement  in 
obtaining  for  union  members  legal  serv- 
ices under  prepaid  plans  of  the  type  this 
bill  would  authorize  is  one  which  we  In 
Congress  ought  to  encourage.  We  are  all 
aware  of  the  problems  which  lower-  and 
middle-income  Americans  have  in  ob- 
taining adequate  legal  services.  Just  .is 
prepaid  medical  plans  now  permit  the 
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majority  of  all  workers  to  have  access  to 
decent  medical  care,  prepaid  legal  serv- 
ices may  prove  to  be  the  mechanism  to 
accomplish  the  same  result  for  legal 
services. 

At  the  time  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was 
enacted.  Congress  did  not  foresee  the 
growing  trade  union  Interest  In  securing 
various  kinds  of  social  benefits  to  their 
members  through  the  mechanism  of  col- 
lective bargaining.  As  a  result,  section 
302  was  drafted  in  such  a  way  as  to  per- 
mit only  specified  kinds  of  Jointly  admin- 
istered funds.  In  recent  years  we  have 
amended  section  302  to  permit  the  estab- 
lishment of  Jointly  administered  fimds  to 
provide  day-care  facilities  and  educa- 
tional scholarships  when  the  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers  commenced 
such  a  program. 

The  time  for  prepaid  legal  services  haa 
clearly  arrived.  The  basic  idea  of  pre- 
paid legal  services,  as  well  as  this  par- 
ticular bill,  have  been  endorsed  by  the 
house  of  delegates  of  the  American  Bar 
Association.  Clearly  we  ought  to  act  with 
dispatch  to  pass  this  bill  In  order  to  re- 
move the  present  legal  obstacles  to  the 
creation  of  jointly  administered  funds 
to  provide  prepaid  legal  services. 


By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
S.  1424.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  bene- 
fits for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  civilian  employees  of  the  United 
States  who  were  in  a  missing  status  for 
any  period  of  time  during  the  Vietnam 
confiict.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

POW    BENEFITS    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  return  of  our  prisoners  of  war  and, 
hopefully,  many  of  those  men  currently 
in  a  missing  status,  I  believe  our  Gov- 
ernment has  an  obligation  to  assist  them 
In  their  transition  to  freedom. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  Is  relatively 
simple.  It  contains  only  two  provisions, 
but  they  will  provide  for  a  smooth  transi- 
tion to  normalcy  and  extended  medical 
care. 

The  first  section  provides  that  each 
day  spent  in  a  captured  or  missing  status, 
by  either  civilian  or  mihtary  personnel, 
will  count  2  days  toward  retirement,  if 
the  individual  so  desires.  This  two  for 
one  program  will  enable  these  men  to 
retire  from  active  duty  earlier  than  usual. 
They  can  then  begin  a  second  career  or 
try  to  make  up  the  years  of  family  life 
and  enjoyment  lost  in  captivity.  This 
elective  program  will  remain  open  for 
2  years  following  the  individual's  repatri- 
ation. A  man  choosing  to  retire  early 
under  this  program  will  do  so  with  all 
retirement  benefits  entitled  him,  had  he 
remained  in  service  for  his  full  obliga- 
tion. 

The  second  section  of  my  bill  provides 
that  any  member  who  elects  not  to  re- 
main in  the  service,  wUl  receive  health 
care  as  long  as  it  is  needed  to  meet  his 
psychological  and  physical  needs.  This 
assistance  will  be  available  also  to  any 
civilian  Government  employee,  who  was 
captured  or  missing  during  the  Vietnam 
conflict. 

We  learned,  following  the  Korean  con- 
flict, that  most  of  the  problems  faced  by 


former  prisoners  of  war  did  not  manifest 
themselves  until  many  years  later.  These 
psychological  and  physical  problems  fre- 
quently went  undetected  and  unsus- 
pected and  then  were  not  properly  diag- 
nosed and  treated  later. 

The  Department  of  Defense  currently 
has  a  program — the  Armed  Forces  Cen- 
ter for  POW  Studies— which  will  follow 
up  on  all  former  prisoners  of  war  for  5 
years  following  repartriation.  I  believe, 
however,  that  the  health  care  program 
should  continue  for  as  long  as  It  Is  needed 
by  the  POWs.  Further,  the  benefits  of 
this  program  should  be  available  to  de- 
pendents, who  may  also  Incur  problems 
as  a  result  of  the  prisoner's  return,  as 
well  as  to  former  POW's  who  elect  to 
remain  In  service  and  their  dependents. 

These  brave  men  have  endured  suf- 
fering and  deprivation  that  most  of  us 
can  only  guess  at.  We  owe  them  the  op- 
portunity to  begin  their  lives  anew.  I 
believe  my  bill  offers  such  an  opportunity 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  my  Senate  col- 
leagues will  concur. 


By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (by  request) : 

S.  1426.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  101 
and  902  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  and  chapter  2,  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  Implement  the  Conven- 
tion for  the  Suppressioir  of  Unlawful 
Acts  AgaliTst  the  Safety  of  Civil  Avia- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  hitro- 
duce,  by  request,  a  bill  to  implement  the 
Convention  for  the  Suppression  of  Un- 
lawful Acts  against  the  Safety  of  Civil 
Aircrafts  and  ask  for  its  appropriate  ref- 
erence. The  Convention  was  signed  in 
Montreal  on  September  23, 1971.  and  was 
forwarded  to  the  Senate  for  advice  and 
consent  in  the  fall  of  last  year.  On  Oc- 
tober 3,  1972,  the  Senate  agreed  unani- 
mously to  a  resolution  of  ratiflcation.  Be- 
fore the  Convention  can  be  given  full  ef- 
fect, however,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  Congress  to  enact  implementing  leg- 
islation. 

The  Montreal  Convention  is  a  neces- 
sary and  desirable  sequel  to  the  Hague 
Convention  for  the  Suppression  of  Un- 
lawful Seizure  of  Aircraft,  which,  as  my 
colleagues  will  recall,  was  ratified  in  the 
fall  of  1971.  The  Hague  Hijacking  Con- 
vention was  very  significant  in  that  It 
established  a  rule  of  law  governing  con- 
duct by  signatories  for  assuring  the  ap- 
prehension and  punishment  of  hijackers. 
Each  party  to  the  Convention  is  required 
to  prosecute  hijackers  found  within  its 
territory,  regardless  of  where  the  piracy 
occurred,  unless  it  extradites  them.  Leg- 
islation which  in  part  implements  that 
treaty — S.  39 — was  passed  by  this  body 
on  February  21. 

As  I  mentioned,  the  Montreal  Con- 
vention is  a  companion  to  the  Hague 
Convention.  Whereas  the  latter  deals 
with  aircraft  hijackers,  the  former  deals 
with  individuals  who  commit  related 
acts  of  terrorism  against  or  on  board 
aircraft,  such  as  damaging  or  destroy- 
ing an  aircraft  or  performing  an  act  of 
violence  against  a  passenger.  Also,  Uke 
the  Hague  Convention,  the  treaty  signed 
in  Montreal  is  designed  to  impose  the 


same  strict  requirements  upon  contract- 
ing states.  That  Is,  each  contracting  state 
Is  required  to  take  into  custody  and  either 
extradite  or  prosecute  the  saboteurs  and 
terrorists  who  attack  aircraft  and  pas- 
sengers, regardless  of  where  these  ter- 
rible acts  take  place.  The  clear  purpose 
is  to  eliminate  safe  havens  for  these  in- 
ternational outlaws. 

Because  of  the  great  importance  of  the 
Montreal  Convention  in  our  efforts  to 
curb  terrorism  against  international  civil 
aviation,  and  because  of  the  necessity  to 
pass  implementing  legislation  to  give  full 
effect  to  the  treaty,  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  devote  their  early  attention 
to  the  bill  I  introduce  today. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
the  Attorney  (3eneral's  March  29,  1973, 
letter  of  transmittal  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent as  well  as  the  Attorney  General's 
analysis  of  the  bill,  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  1426 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
31  of  Title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "ClvU  Aeronautics 
Act  of  1958"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958."  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
two  paragraphs : 

"In  flight"  means  any  time  from  the 
moment  all  the  external  doors  of  an  aircraft 
are  closed  following  embarkation  until  the 
moment  when  any  such  door  Is  opened  for 
disembarkation.  In  the  case  of  a  forced 
landing  the  flight  shall  be  deemed  to  con- 
tinue until  competent  authorities  take  over 
the  responsibility  for  the  aircraft  and  the 
persons  and  property  aboard. 

"In  service"  means  any  time  from  the  be- 
ginning of  prefllght  preparation  of  the  air- 
craft by  ground  personnel  or  by  the  crew  for 
a  specific  filght  until  twenty-four  hours  after 
any  landing;  the  period  of  service  shall.  In 
any  event,  extend  for  the  entire  period  dur- 
ing which  the  aircraft  Is  In  flight. 

Sec.  2.  Section  32,  Title  18,  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Whoever  wllllully  sets  fire  to,  damages, 
destroys,  disables,  or  Interferes  with  the  op- 
eration of,  or  makes  unsuitable  for  use  any 
civil  aircraft  used,  operated  or,  employed 
In  Interstate,  overseas,  or  foreign  air  com- 
merce; or  willfully  places  a  destructive  sub- 
stance In,  upon,  or  In  proximity  to  any  such 
aircraft  which  Is  likely  to  damage,  destroy 
or  disable  any  such  aircraft,  or  any  part  or 
other  material  used,  or  Intended  to  be  used 
In  connection  with  the  operation  of  such  air- 
craft; or  willfully  sets  fire  to,  damages,  de- 
stroys or  disables  any  air  navigation  facility 
or  interferes  with  the  operation  of  such  air 
navigation  facility.  If  any  such  act  Is  likely 
to  endanger  the  safety  of  any  such  aircraft 
In  flight;  or 

"Whoever  with  Intent  to  damage,  destroy, 
or  disable  any  such  aircraft,  willfully  sets 
fire  to,  damages,  destroys,  or  disables  or  places 
a  destructive  substance  In,  upon,  cr  in  the 
proximity  of  any  appliance  or  structure, 
ramp,  landing  area,  property,  machine,  or 
apparatus,  or  any  facility,  or  other  material 
used,  or  intended  to  be  used  In  connection 
with  the  operation,  maintenance  or  loading 
or  unloading  or  storage  of  any  such  aircraft 
or  any  cargo  carried  cr  Intended  to  be  car- 
ried on  any  such  aircraft;  or 

"Whoever  willfully  performs  an  act  of  vio- 
lence against  or  incapacitates  any  passenger 
or  member  of  the  crew  of  any  such  aircraft  If 
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such  act  of  violence  or  Incapacltatlcp 
to   endanger   the  safety  of  such 
service;  or 

■■Whoever       communicates 
which  he  Itnows  to  be  false,  thereljy 
gerlng  the  safety  of  any  such 
m  flight;  or 

■'Whoever  willfully  attempts  to 
the  aforesaid  acts. 

Shall   be   flned  not  more   than 
Imprlscned  not  more  than  twenty 
both." 

Sec.  3.  Chapter  32,  title  18.  Unltfcd 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
read  as  follows: 

■■32A.  Offenses  in  Violation  of  the 
tion   for   the   Suppression   of 
Against  the  Safety  of  Civil  Aviation. 

(a)  Whoever   commits  an  offeni 
flned  in  subsection   (b)   against  or 
an  aircraft  registered  in  a  state 
the  United  States  and   is  afterwat'd 
In  this  country — 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10. 
prisoned  not  more  than  twenty 
both." 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section 
commits  an  "ofTense"^  when  he 

( 1 )  performs  an  act  of  violence 
person  on  board  an  aircraft  in 
act  is  likely  to  endanger  the  safety 
aircraft;  or 

( 2 )  destroys  an  aircraft  In  serv 
damage  to  such  an  aircraft  which 
incapable  of  flight  or  which  is  Uk^ly 
danger  its  safety  in  flight:  or 

(3)  places  or  causes  to  be  placed 
aircraft  In  service,  by  any  means  w 
a  device  or  substance  which  is 
stroy  that  aircraft,  or  to  cause 
which   renders   it   incapable   of 
cause  damage  to  it  which  is  likely 
ger  its  safety  in  flight;  or 

(4)  attempts  to  commit,  or  Is  an  a 
of  a  person  who  commits  or  at 
commit,  an  offense  enumerated  in 
section. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section 
come  effective  one  day  after 
the  following  conditions: 

( 1 )  the  entry  into  force  for 
States  of  the  Convention  for  the 
slon  of  Unlawful  Acts  against  the 
Civil  Aviation,  signed  at  Montreal 
on  23  September  1971;  and 

(2)  the  publication  in  the  Federal 
ter  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Secretar; 
of  a  notice  referring  to  this  Act 
that  the  Convention  has  entered, 
ter.   into   force   for   the   United 
date  specified  in  that  notice. 

Sec.  4.  Section  101(32)  of  the 
tion  Act  of  1958.  as  amended  (49  U 
(32) ),  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(32)  The  term  ■special  aircraft 
tion  of  the  United  States"  includes 
lowing  aircraft  while  In  flight — 

■■(a)    civil    aircraft   of   the   UniteB 

■•(b)  aircraft  of  the  national 
forces  of  the  United  States; 

■"(c)  any  other  aircraft  within  t 
States; 

"(d)  any  other  aircraft  outside 
States — 

"(1)    that  has  Its  next  scheduled 
tion  or  last  point  of  departure  In 
States,  if  that  aircraft  next  actuall; 
the  United  States;  or 

"(il)  having  'an  offense'  as  defined 
Convention  for  the  Suppression  of 
Seizure  of  Aircraft,  committed  aboaid 
aircraft  lands  in  the  United  States 
alleged  offenders  still  aboard;  or 

"(ill)  regarding  which  an  offenke 
flned  In  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of 
section  I  of  the  Convention  for  the 
slon  of  Unlawful  Acts  Against  the 
Civil  Aviation  is  committed,  provid^ 
craft  lands  in  the  United  States  w 
leged  offender  still  on  board;  and 

"(e)  other  aircraft  leased  wlthodt 
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a  lessee  who  has  his  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness In  the  United  States,  or  If  none,  who 
has  his  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  an  aircraft 
Is  considered  to  be  in  flight  from  the  moment 
when  all  the  external  doors  are  closed  fol- 
lowing embarkation  until  the  moment  when 
any  such  door  is  opened  for  disembarka- 
tion, or  In  the  case  of  a  forced  landing,  until 
the  competent  authorities  take  over  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  aircraft  and  for  the  per- 
sons and  property  aboard." 

Sec.  5.  Section  902 (k)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958.  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1472 
(k)).  is  amended  by  adding  subsection  (3) 
to  the  end  thereof,  to  read  as  follows: 

(k)  (3)  Whoever  while  aboard  an  air- 
craft in  the  special  aircraft  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  commits  an  act  which 
would  be  an  offense  under  18  U.S.C.  32  shall 
be  punished  as  provided  therein. 


Office  of  the  Attorney  General, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  29, 1973. 
The  Vice  President. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  Enclosed  for 
your  consideration  and  appropriate  reference 
Is  a  legislative  proposal  to  implement  the 
Convention  for  the  Suppression  of  Unlawful 
Acts  Against  the  Safety  of  Civil  Aviation 
signed  in  Montreal.  September  23,  1971.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  proposal  would  amend  existing  Federal 
legislation  dealing  with  offenses  related  to 
air  piracy  and  the  destruction  of  aircraft  and 
aircraft  facilities  in  order  to  bring  our  law 
into  conformity  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Convention. 

The  Convention  requires.  In  Article  5.  that 
each  contracting  state  take  such  measures 
as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  Jurisdiction 
over  the  offenses  enumerated  in  Article  1 
In  specified  instances.  Article  1  proscribes 
certain  acts,  such  as  damaging  or  destroying 
aircraft  or  air  navigation  facilities,  or  com- 
mitting violence  against  persons  aboard  air- 
craft. If  the  acts  are  likely  to  endanger  the 
safety  of  the  aircraft.  In  those  cases  where 
the  signatories  are  required  to  establish  Jur- 
isdiction, it  is  incumbent  upon  them  to 
provide  "severe  penalties"  for  violations. 
(Articles). 

Section  1(a)  of  Article  5  requires  that 
each  contracting  state  establish  Jurisdiction 
•'When  the  ofiense  Is  committed  in  the  terri- 
tory of  that  state".  To  a  great  extent,  our 
existing  law  already  makes  unlawful  the 
offenses  of  Article  1.  and  the  penalties  are 
appropriately  severe  in  most  cases.  Because 
of  certain  significant  gaps,  however,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  amend  our  law  to  achieve  com- 
plete conformity.  Therefore,  the  relevant 
statute — 18  use.  §  32,  "Destruction  of  air- 
craft or  aircraft  facilities"" — has  been  re- 
written In  section  2  of  the  legislation  to  re- 
flect the  changes  necessitated  by  the  Conven- 
tion. Section  2  would  also  broaden  the  scope 
of  18  U.S.C.  §  32,  as  well  as  msCke  the  language 
of  the  current  statute  more  concise  and 
clear. 

Section  1(b)  of  Article  5  requires  that 
each  contracting  state  establish  Jurisdiction 
over  the  offenses  when  they  are  "committed 
against  or  on  board  an  aircraft  registered 
In  that  state"'.  This  is  accomplished  by  the 
present  definition  of  "special  aircraft  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States"  which  In- 
cludes "civil  aircraft  of  the  United  States"". 
(Section  101(32)  (a)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958,  49  U.S.C.  1301(32)  (a) ) . 

Each  signatory  Is  also  obligated  to  establish 
Jurisdiction  ""when  the  aircraft  on  board 
which  the  offense  Is  committed  lands  In  Its 
territory  with  the  alleged  offender  still  on 
board".  (Article  5  section  1(c)).  This  is 
accomplished  In  part  In  section  3  of  the 
legislation  which  creates  a  new  section  32A 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code.  The  new  sec- 
tion prohibits  the  commission  of  an  offense 


■■against  or  on  board  an  aircraft  registered  in 
a  state  other  than  the  United  States  and 
(the  alleged  offender)  is  afterwards  found 
in  this  country".  An  amendment  to  the 
definition  of  "special  aircraft  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States'"  found  in  section  4  of 
the  legislation,  brings  our  law  into  complete 
compliance  with  this  requirement  when 
vlewea  In  conjunction  with  the  new  sec- 
tion 32A. 

Section  1(d)  of  Article  5  requires  each 
contracting  state  to  establish  Jurisdiction 
over  the  offenses  when  committed  "against 
or  on  board  an  aircraft  leased  without  crew 
to  a  lessee  who  has  his  principal  place  of 
business  or,  if  the  lessee  has  no  such  place 
of  business,  his  permanent  residence,  in  that 
State".  A  further  amendment  to  the  defini- 
tion of  "special  aircraft  Jurisdiction"  has 
been  added  In  section  (4)  to  meet  this  ob- 
ligation. 

Lastly.  Article  5.  section  2.  requires  that 
each  signatory  establish  its  Jurisdiction 
when  "the  alleged  offender  Is  present  In  Its 
territory  and  It  does  not  extradite  him  .  .  ." 
The  new  section  32A,  mentioned  above,  is 
also  designed  to  cover  this  situation  to  the 
extent  required  by  the  Convention. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  necessary  to 
fully  Implement  the  Montreal  Convention, 
which  Is  very  important  in  the  international 
community"8  efforts  to  curb  air  piracy  and 
related  offenses.  I  therefore  urge  the  early 
consideration  and  adoption  of  this  proposed 
legislation. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  enactment  of  this  legislation  Is 
In  accord  with  the  Program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 


Attorney  General. 

Analysis  of  the  Proposed  Legislation  To 
Implement  the  Convention  for  the  Sup- 
pression OF  Unlawful  Acts  Against  the 
Safety  of  Civil  Aviation 

Section  1  of  the  proposed  legislation  adds 
to  18  U.S.C.  S  31  the  definitions  of  "In  flight"' 
and  "In  service".  These  definitions  are  neces- 
sary because  the  terms  are  used  In  18  U.S.C. 
§  32  as  amended  herein. 

Section  2  amends  18  U.S.C.  §  32,  "Destruc- 
tion of  aircraft  or  aircraft  facilities",  in  order 
to  fully  comply  with  Article  5.  section  1(a) 
of  the  Convention  which  requires  that  each 
signatory  establish  Jurisdiction  over  the  Ar- 
ticle 1  offenses  when  they  are  committed  in 
the  territory  of  that  state.  To  a  large  extent 
domestic  law  already  covers  the  offenses  of 
Article  1,  but  several  significant  gaps  exist 
which  require  amendments  to  section  32.  (It 
should  also  be  noted  that  the  opportunity 
was  taken  to  make  the  section  more  clear 
and  concise.  In  this  regard,  it  was  not  in- 
tended in  any  way  to  limit  or  lessen  the  scope 
of  the  proposed  statute  as  compared  to  that 
of  the  current  law.) 

The  first  paragraph  of  section  2  of  the 
proposed  legislation  essentially  Incorporates 
the  first  paragraph  of  current  18  U.S.C.  §  32 
as  well  as  portions  of  the  third  and  fourth 
paragraphs  of  the  current  statute  Insofar  as 
the  latter  two  paragraphs  relate  respectively 
to  willfully  placing  a  destructive  substance 
In,  upon,  or  In  the  proximity  of  any  aircraft, 
or  willfully  setting  fire  to.  damaging,  de- 
stroying, disabling  or  Interfering  with  the  op- 
eration of  an  air  navigation  facility.  How- 
ever, It  should  be  noted  that  the  provisions 
which  are  being  substituted  for  portions  of 
the  third  and  fourth  paragraphs  of  the  cur- 
rent law  do  not  contain  the  requirement  that 
the  proscribed  acts  be  committed  with  the 
intent  to  damage  or  disable  the  aircraft. 
Rather,  the  substituted  provisions  only  re- 
quire that  the  placing  of  the  destructive 
substance  be  likely  to  damage  or  destroy  any 
such  aircraft,  or  any  part,  etc.,  or  that  the 
setting  fire  to,  damaging,  destroying  or  dis- 
abling of  any  air  navigation  facility  be  of 
such  a  nature  that  It  is  likely  to  endanger 
the  safety  of  any  such  aircraft  in  filght.  The 
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omission  of  the  above-mentioned  element  of 
proof  In  the  substituted  provisions  was  neces- 
sary to  avoid  a  requirement  of  proof  for 
those  offenses  which  would  be  greater  than 
that  required  by  the  Montreal  Convention. 
The  phrase  "any  part  or  other  material  used 
or  Intended  to  be  used  In  connection  with 
the  operation  of  such  aircraft"  is  meant  to 
Include  the  various  parts  of  an  aircraft  and 
any  material  Including  liquids  and  lubri- 
cants which  might  be  damaged  by  a  destruc- 
tive substance.  These  materials  are  Individ- 
ually listed  In  the  current  statute. 

Section  2's  second  paragraph  essentially  In- 
corporates the  second,  third  and  fourth  para- 
graphs of  the  current  section  32  except  for 
the  provisions  mentioned  in  the  first  para- 
graph of  section  2.  The  phrase  listing  all  of 
the  various  types  of  property  including 
"other  material  used,  or  intended  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  operation,  main- 
tenance or  loading  or  unloading  or  storage  of 
any  such  aircraft  ..."  is  meant  to  include 
all  of  the  various  types  of  property  and  ma- 
terial which  are  Individually  listed  in  the 
current  statute. 

Section  2"s  third  paragraph  replaces  para- 
graph 2  of  the  current  section  32  by  adding 
passengers  to  the  protected  category  of  per- 
sons as  required  by  Article  1.  section  1(a)  of 
the  Montreal  Convention.  Since  the  conduct 
proscribed  by  this  paragraph  could  likely  en- 
danger the  safety  of  the  aircraft  at  times 
prior  to  and  after  the  time  that  such  aircraft 
is  In  flight,  the  Jurisdictional  base  has  been 
extended  to  cover  not  only  those  times  when 
the  aircraft  Is  in  flight  but  also  the  period 
of  time  while  the  aircraft  Is  in  service.  Al- 
though paragraph  5  of  the  current  18  U.S.C 
5  32  requires  that  the  conduct  be  accom- 
panied with  an  intent  to  damage,  destroy, 
disable,  or  wreck  any  such  aircraft,  the  sub- 
stituted paragraph  omits  this  element  of 
proof  because  it  would  establish  an  offense 
requiring  proof  exceeding  the  requirements 
of  the  offense  established  by  the  Conven- 
tion. 

The  fourth  paragraph  of  proposed  section 
2  of  this  bill  has  been  added  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  Article  1,  section  1(e)  of  the 
Convention.    Currently,    the    only    statutory 
provisions    covering    false    Information    are 
18  U.S.C.    §  35(a)    and    (b)    with   regard   to 
bomb  hoaxes  and  49  U.S.C.   §  1472 (m)    with 
regard  to  hijacking  hoaxes.  However,  neither 
of  these  provisions  has  a  requirement  of  en- 
dangering the  safety  of  an  aircraft  while  In 
flight  as  does  Article  1,  section  1(e)   of  the 
Convention.  That  is,  our  current  statutory 
language  is  broader  than  that  of  the  Con- 
vention and  could  stand  on  Its  own  in  meet- 
ing the  Convention's  requirements.  However 
It  was  felt  that  to  fully  Implement  the  Con- 
vention  this   Government   should   establish 
more  severe  sanctions  for  Imparting  false  in- 
formation when  such   Imparting  endangers 
the  safety  of  the  aircraft.  Currently   18  U  S  C 
5  35(b)    and    49    U.S.C.    §1472(m)(2)   .carry 
maximum  Jail  terms  of  five  years  and  fines  of 
»5000,  but  do  not  require  a  showing  of  en- 
dangering the  safety  of  the  aircraft.  Where 
this  additional  element  is  present,  we  believe 
it  necessary  to  make  the  penalty  associated 
with  the  activity  more  severe,  which  has  been 
done  by  increasing  the  sanctions  for  such 
activities  to  a  maximum  of  twenty  years'  im- 
prisonment and  a  $10,000  fine. 

The  fifth  paragraph  of  section  2  of  this 
legislation  is  taken  directly  from  the  sixth 
paragraph  of  current  18  U.S.C.  §  32. 

The  penalties  for  violations  of  the  amend- 
ed statute  are  the  same  as  those  provided 
m  the  current  law. 

Section  3  of  the  proposed  legislation  adds 
a  new  section  32A  to  Title  18  of  the  United 
states  Code,  and  is  designed  to  Implement 
Article  5,  section  1(c).  In  part,  and  Article 
»■  section  2.  Article  5,  section  1(c)  requires 
each  contracting  state  to  establish  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  offenses  of  Article  1  "when  the 
wreraft  on  board  which  the  offense  Is  com- 
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mitted  lands  in  Its  territory  with  the  alleged 
offender  still  on  board. "  Article  5,  section  2 
requires  each  contracting  state  to  establish 
Jurisdiction  over  the  offenses  listed  in  Article 
1.  sections  1(a),  (b)  and  (c),  and  In  Arti- 
cle 1 ,  section  2  insofar  as  that  section  relates 
to  offenses  listed  in  sections  1(a),  (b)  and 
(c),  "when  the  alleged  offender  is  present 
In  I  the  state's!  territory  and  |the  state) 
does  not  extradite  .  .  ."  Normally,  of  course, 
the  United  States  Would  lack  Jurisdiction  to 
try  such  Individuals. 

Jurisdiction  Is  established  in  subsection 
(a)  of  section  32A  over  anyone  who  commits 
one  of  the  offenses  listed  in  subsection  (b) 
on  or  against  an  aircraft  registered  outside 
of  the  United  States  and  is  afterwards  found 
in  this  country. 

Subsections   (b)(1).   (2)    and   (3)   of  sec- 
tion 32A  enumerate  the  offenses  of  Article 
1,  section  1(a).   (b)    and  (c)   as  required  by 
Article  5.  section  2.  (It  should  be  noted  that 
Article  5.  section  2  of  the  Convention  does 
not  require  that  the  offense  of  sections  1(d) 
and    1(e)    of  Article    1    be   covered,   so   the 
obligations   of   Article    5,   section    1(c)    are 
met   in  the  new  section  only  to  the  extent 
of   covering   the   offenses   of   Article    1,   sec- 
tions   1(a),    (b)    and    (c).   The   offenses   of 
Article  1.  sections  1(d)  and  (e)   are  covered 
for  the  purposes  of  Article  5.  section  1(c)  In 
section  4  of  the  bill,  which  amends  the  spe- 
cial    aircraft     Jurisdiction     of     the     United 
States.)     Subsection     (b)  (4)     covering    at- 
tempts to  commit  the  proscribed  acts,  and 
also  covering  accomplices  of  those  who  at- 
tempt to  commit  these  acts,  is  also  required 
by  Article  5.  paragraph  2  of  the  Convention. 
Section    4    of    the    legislation    implements 
Article  5,  sections  1(b),  (c),  In  part,  and  (d) 
of  the  Convention.  The  former  section  re- 
quires  each   contracting   state   to   establish 
Jurisdiction  over  the  offenses  "when  the  of- 
fense is  committed  against  or  on  board  an 
aircralt  registered  In  that  state".  This  is  ac- 
complished by  section   101(32)    of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  which  defines  the 
term    "special    aircraft    Jurisdiction    of    the 
United   States"   to   mclude   civil   aircraft   uf 
the  United  States. 

Concerning  Article  5.  section  1(c),  to  the 
extent  that  It  Is  not  implemented  In  the  new 
section  32A  discussed  above,  It  is  covered  by 
subsection  d(lil).of  the  amended  definition 
of  "special  aircraft  Jurisdiction". 

Likewise,  the  requirements  of  Article  5, 
section  1(d)  are  implemented  in  subsec- 
tion (e)   of  the  amended  definition. 

Section  5  of  the  legislation  adds  a  new 
subsection  to  section  902 (k)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  49  U.S.C.  §  1472 (k).  Tt 
makes  punishable  the  offenses  of  18  U.S.C. 
§  32  In  situations  where  they  are  committed 
aboard  an  aircraft  in  the  special  aircraft 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 


but  Strangely  enough  does  not  proscribe 
the  mere  possession  of  these  items  by 
Federal  prisoners.  Thus,  unless  the  evi- 
dence is  sufficient  to  prove  that  a  weap- 
on was  actually  brought  into  or  movad 
from  one  location  txj  another  inside  of  a 
prison,  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  a  con- 
viction. 

This  unfortunate  result  was  reached  in 
a  case  last  year  from  the  10th  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals.  In  that  case — U.S.  v. 
Bedwell  456  F.  2d  448— the  evidence 
showed  that  the  defendant  was  found 
grinding  a  knife  on  a  belt  sander  in  the 
prison  shoe  factory,  and  that  he  dropped 
the  knife  when  approached  by  the  shop 
foreman.  The  defendant  testified  that  he 
had  discovered  the  knife  on  a  nearby 
bench.  While  the  court  recognized  that 
proof  of  possession  under  some  circum- 
stances could  permit  an  inference  of  con- 
veyance, it  held  that  the  evidence  was 
insufficient  in  this  case.  The  court  con- 
cluded : 

Perhaps  the  statute  should  make  it  un- 
lawful for  a  prison  Inmate  to  possess  a  knife, 
but  the  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it 
doesn't — Bedwell,  supra,  at  451. 


By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (by  request); 

S.  1427.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  unau- 
thorized possession  within  any  Federal 
penal  or  correctional  institution,  any 
substance  or  thing  designed  to  damage 
the  institution  or  to  injure  any  persons 
within  or  part  of  the  institution,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  at  the  request  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  a  bill  which 
would  prohibit  the  unauthorized  pos- 
session of  weapons,  or  other  dangerous 
things  or  substances  in  Federal  penal  or 
correctional  institutions. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  eliminate 
a  loophole  in  existing  law.  Section  1792 
of  title  18  presently  prohibits  the  con- 
veyance of  such  weapons,  things  or  sub- 
stances into  or  within  an  institution, 


I  do  not  believe  that  the  Government 
should  be  put  to  this  additional  burden 
when  a  convict  is  found  with  a  weapon. 
The  mere  fact  of  possession  should  be 
enough  to  constitute  a  Federal  offense. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
supporting  this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  At- 
torney (3eneral"s  letter  of  transmittal  and 
the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Attorney  General, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  29    1973 
The  Vice  President 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washignton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  There  is  en- 
closed for  your  consideration  and  appropriate 
reference  a  legislative  proposal  to  amend  Sec- 
tion 1792  of  Title  18,  United  States  Code,  to 
prohibit  the  unauthorized  possession  within 
any  Federal  penal  or  correctional  Institution 
of  any  substance  or  thing  designed  to  damage 
the  institution  or  to  injure  anv  persons 
within  or  part  of  the  institution,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Under  section  1792,  it  is  an  offense  to  con- 
vey such  substances  or  things,  including  fire- 
arms and  other  weapons,  from  place  to  place 
within  an  institution,  but  mere  possession 
Is  not  explicitly  prohibited.  The  bill  Is  de- 
signed to  insure  that  possesson  of  such  ar- 
ticles would  also  be  covered.  The  present 
statute  provides  a  penalty  of  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  10  years,  and  this  would 
be  made  applicable  to  possession  offenses. 

A  recent  case  from  the  Tenth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  highlights  the  need  for  this 
amendment.  In  United  States  v.  Bedwell  456 
F.2d  448  (1972),  section  1792  was  success- 
fully challenged  on  the  grounds  that  the 
defendant  had  not  actually  conveyed  the 
weapon  (a  knife)  within  the  meaning  of  the 
statute,  even  though  he  clearly  had  posses- 
sion of  it.  The  defendant  argued  that  the 
statute  required  a  substantial  change  In  the 
situs  of  the  weapon. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised    that   there   is   no   objection    to   the 
submission  of  this  proposal  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administrations  program. 
Sincerely, 


Attorney  General. 
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S.  1427 
Be  «  enacted  by  the  Senate 
of  Representatives  of  the  United 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
1792  of  Title  18  Is  amended  by 
the  first  paragraph  thereof,  aftei 
"therein"  and  before  the  words 
and  by  Inserting  In  the  second 
thereof,  after  the  word  "therein" 
the  words  "any  firearm."  the  foll^)wliig 
possesses  therein". 


md  House 

States  of 

Thatt  section 

Inserting  In 

the  word 

any  tool," 

paragraph 

and  before 

or 
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By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (by  rei  luest) : 
S.  1428.  A  bill  to  amend  section  215, 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  ^eipt  of 
Commissions  or  Gifts  for  Procuring 
Loans,  to  expand  the  instltu  ions  cov- 
ered; to  encompass  indirect  paj^ments  to 
bank  officials;  to  make  violation  of  the 
section  a  felony:  and  to  speciically  in- 
clude offerors  and  givers  of  the  pro- 
scribed payments;  and  for  other  related 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Coff  mittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
Introduce  a  bill  at  the  request  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  whl  :h  would 
amend  section  215  of  title  8  of  the 
United  States  Code  dealing  wi^h  the  re- 
ceipt of  commissions  or  gifts  fcr  procur- 
ing loans  and  ask  for  its  appropriate  ref- 
erence. By  amending  section!  215,  the 
proposal  would  incorporate  the  present 
provisions  of  section  216,  which  would 
be  repealed. 

Section  215  presently  proUibits  any 
officer,  director,  employee,  ag^nt  or  at- 
torney of  a  Federal  intermediate  credit 
bank,  a  National  Agricultuijal  Credit 
Corporation,  or  any  bank  the  deposits  of 
which  are  insured  by  the  FDIC  from  re- 
ceiving or  agreeing  to  receive  any  thing 
of  value  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a 
loan  from  the  bank  or  corporation. 
Violations  are  punishable  by  I  a  fine  of 
$5,000  or  1  year  imprisonment,  or  both. 
Section  216  deals  with  siniilar  mat- 
ters, but  has  a  different  scobe.  It  pro- 
hibits any  officer,  director,  attorney  or 
employee  of  a  Federal  land  bank  or  land 
bank  association,  a  joint  stockjland  bank 
organized  or  acting  imder  authority  of 
any  law  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
small  business  investment  coni)any  from 
receiving,  directly  or  indirect^',  any  fee 
or  gift  in  connection  with  anj'  transac- 
tion of  the  bank  or  association.  The 
same  punishment  Is  provided  for  viola- 
tions of  this  section.  Section  216  further 
prohibits  anyone  from  causing  any  of 
the  aforementioned  banks  or  associations 
to  charge  or  receive  any  fee  qr  commis- 
sion on  pain,  again,  of  a  $5,t00  fine  or 
1  year  imprisonment,  or  bothl 

The  Department  of  Justl(ie  believes 
that  these  two  statutes  are  ol^solete  and 
Inadequate;  they  do  not  covet  all  of  the 
Institutions  or  Individuals  that  should  be 
Included,  nor  do  they  prohibit  all  of  the 
activities  that  should  be  illegal.  In  addi- 
tion, the  present  penalty  structure  has 
proved  ineffective  to  prevent  violations. 
The  proposed  legislation  would  make 
several  major  changes  in  the  existing  law. 
First,  certain  Institutions  wou  d  be  added 
to  the  list  of  those  covered  by  he  statute, 
such  as  federally  Insured  savings  and 
loan  associations  or  credit  im  ons.  mem- 
ber banks  of  the  Federal  i:ome  Loan 
Bank  System,  and  certain  nstitutions 
governed  by  the  Farm  Credljt  Adminis- 
tration. The  Department  h^s  reported 


that  cases  have  arisen  involving  these 
Institutions  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  appropriate  for  prosecution. 

The  legislation  would  also  include  bank 
holding  companies  and  savings  and  loan 
holding  companies.  The  employees  of  a 
holding  company  are  in  a  position  of  in- 
fluence personnel  of  the  held  institution 
and,  therefore,  should  not  be  insulated 
from  criminal  liability. 

Additionally,  section  215  would  be 
aimended  to  include  those  institutions 
now  covered  in  section  216.  This  wUl  pro- 
vide useful  uniformity  by  combining  all 
appropriate  banking  and  financial  in- 
stitutions into  one  statute. 

The  bill  would  also  expand  the  types  of 
bank  transactions  that  are  covered.  Re- 
ceiving a  gift  in  connection  with  any 
bank  transaction  would  be  prohibited. 
This  would  conform  with  the  coverage 
of  section  216. 

Another  significant  change  would  be 
the  revision  of  the  penalty  structure. 
Violations  would  be  made  a  felony  and 
would  carry  a  penalty  of  $5,000,  or  three 
times  the  amount  of  the  thing  of  value 
which  had  been  offered  or  received,  or 
5  years  in  prison,  or  both.  In  cases  where 
the  thing  of  value  did  not  exceed  $100, 
the  violation  would  be  a  misdemeanor. 

Finally,  those  individuals  who  make 
the  offer  or  payment  in  connection  with 
a  banking  transaction  would  be  Included 
in  the  statute.  These  people  are  often 
the  instigators,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  covered. 

The  Department  of  Justice  believes 
that  this  legislation  would  be  a  significant 
improvement  over  the  present  laws,  es- 
pecially in  light  of  the  infiltration  of 
organized  crime  into  legitimate  banking 
activities.  I,  therefore,  commend  this  bill 
to  my  colleagues'  attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Attorney  General's  letter 
of  transmittal  and  his  section-by -section 
analysis  of  the  bill,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  together  with  the 
text  of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Offick  of  the  Attornet  Oknzkal, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  29.  1973. 
Thx  Vick  President, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Vice  President  :  Enclosed  for  your 
consideration  and  appropriate  reference  is 
a  legislative  proposal  to  amend  Chapter  11, 
Title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  enhance 
the  Integrity  and  security  of  federally  fi- 
nanced or  Insured  financial  Institutions. 

At  the  present  time,  the  law  governing  the 
receipt  of  commissions  or  gifts  for  procuring 
loans  Is  Inadequate  unduly  complex,  and 
obsolete.  This  proposal  would  Improve  oxir 
abUlty  to  maintain  the  Integrity  of  federaUy 
financed  or  Insured  financial  Institutions  by 
expanding  the  Institutions  covered  and  the 
type  of  activity  prohibited,  and  by  revising 
the  penalty  structure  to  more  appropriately 
reflect  the  seriousness  of  the  offense  covered. 
This  proposal  would  effect  seven  major 
changes  In  existing  law. 

First,  federally  Insured  savings  and  lo«m 
associations,  federally  Insured  credit  unions, 
member  banks  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  System  and  certain  banking  Institu- 
tions governed  by  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration would  be  added  to  the  list  of  Insti- 
tutions covered  by  Section  215.  It  Is  desirable 
to  Include  these  Institutions  within  the  cov- 
erage of  Section  215  because  several  situa- 


tions factuaUy  appropriate  for  prosecution 
\mder  Section  215  have  arisen  Involving  these 
institutions. 

Second,  the  proposal  would  repeal  Section 
216  and  incorporate  Into  Section  215  tboae 
Institutions  now  covered  by  Section  218. 
Worthwhile  uniformity  will  be  achieved  by 
inserting  within  one  statute  all  banking  In- 
stitutions which  are  organized.  Insured  or 
regulated  by  the  various  federal  agencies. 

Third,  the  proposal  would  extend  coverage 
to  bank  holding  companies,  and  savings  and 
loan  holding  companies.  The  additional  cot« 
erage  Is  warranted  becavise  holding  company 
personnel  are  In  a  position  to  directly  in- 
fluence the  operations  of  the  held  concern 
and,  therefore,  to  manipulate  its  operatlona 
for  their  own  pilrposes. 

Fourth,  the  proposal  would  delete  from 
the  list  of  institutions  covered  by  present 
Sections  215  and  216  National  Agricultural 
Credit  Corporations  and  joint  stock  land 
banks,  neither  of  which  are  now  In  existence. 

Fifth,  the  proposal  would  amend  Section 
215  by  adopting  the  language  of  the  bribery 
laws  covering  Federal  officials  In  defining  the 
solicitation  and  receipt  of  payment.  The 
kinds  of  bank  transactions  covered  would 
also  be  expanded  to  include  any  transaction 
or  business.  This  would  be  In  accord  with 
the  present  coverage  of  Section  216. 

Sixth,  violation  of  Section  215  would  be 
made  a  felony,  except  for  minor  cases  In- 
volving less  than  $100.  Losses  to  the  bank 
from  bad  loans  and  other  transactions  re- 
sulting from  a  bank  official's  activities  pro- 
scribed by  Section  215  can  be  as  great  as  from 
his  embezzlement,  and  the  bank  official's 
motive  In  receiving  remuneration  in  con- 
nection with  the  performance  of  his  duties 
can  be  as  morally  corrupt  as  in  his  making 
a  false  entry  in  the  bank's  records  with  the 
intent  to  injure  or  defraud  the  bank.  Conse- 
quently, there  Is  no  reason  to  apply  lesser 
sanctions  against  such  activities.  More- 
over, an  Increase  In  the  penalty  is  necessary 
m  order  to  deal  effectively  with  the  problems 
created  by  the  infiltration  of  organized  crime 
Into  the  banking  business. 

Finally,  the  proposal  would  Incorporate  In- 
to Section  215  a  prohibition  against  the  offer 
or  payment  of  a  thing  of  value  in  connection 
with  a  banking  transaction.  The  offeror-pay- 
er  Is  often  the  moving  party  in  existing  vio- 
lations of  Section  215,  especially  In  cases 
involving  organized  crime.  The  proposal 
would  eliminate  the  necessity  of  charging 
these  persons  as  alders  and  abettors  and/or 
co-consplrators. 

The  need  for  enactment  of  this  proposal  Is 
underscored  by  the  difficulties  In  maintaining 
prosecutions  under  the  present  Section  215, 
the  Ineffectiveness  of  the  punishment  for 
its  violation,  and  the  In  appropriateness  of 
having  to  bring  many  prosecutions  in  this 
area  under  18  U.S.C.  656  or  1005.  Moreover, 
Increasing  Involvement  of  organized  crime  in 
legitimate  business  activities,  and  especially 
in  the  field  of  banking,  demonstrates  the 
need  for  this  amendment. 

I  urge  the  early  consideration  and  adoption 
of  this  proposed  legislation. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  proposal  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis 
section  1 
(a)  This  subsection  makes  liable  any  offi- 
cer, director,  employee,  agent  or  attorney  of 
any  covered  Institution  who,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, seeks,  exacts,  accepts,  receives  or  agrees 
to  receive  from  any  person  or  entity,  any 
thing  of  value  for  himself  or  any  other  per- 
son or  entity,  other  than  the  financial  In- 
stitution with  which  he  U  connected,  to 
connection  with  any  business  or  transaction 
of  the  institution.  The  language  Is  taken 
from  the  Federal  bribery  statute,  18  VS.C. 
f  201,  and  like  that  statute,  covers  both  the 
direct  and  indirect  seeking  and  receiving  of 
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payments  by  the  employee  of  the  financial 
Institution.  It  also  covers  payments  to  third 
pwjties  pursuant  to  an  agreement  between 
the  giver  and  the  employee  other  than  those 
payments  provided  by  law  or  those  to  the 
financial  institution  Itself.  Any  payments 
"for  or  In  connection  with  any  transaction 
or  business"  of  the  financial  Institution  are 
encompassed.  This  expands  present  law, 
which  Is  limited  to  certain  specific  transac- 
tions. The  Intent  of  the  Section  Is  that  the 
business  of  financial  institutions  which  are 
regvilated,  organized  or  Insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  should  be  conducted  at 
arm's  length. 

(b)  This  subsection  parallels  subsection 
(a)  In  that  It  directly  makes  liable  the  giver 
or  offeror  of  the  proscribed  payments  to  the 
financial  Institution  employee.  It  is  intended 
to  correct  a  weakness  In  the  present  law 
which  falls  to  directly  provide  sanction 
against  the  giver  or  offeror. 

The  penalty  for  violations  of  subsection 
(a)  and  (b)  Is  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,00Q 
or  three  times  the  value  of  the  thing  asked, 
offered,  received,  given  or  agreed  to  be  re- 
ceived or  given,  or  Imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both.  If  the  value  of 
the  thing  exceeds  $100.  However,  If  the  value 
of  the  thing  does  not  exceed  $100,  the  pro- 
posal calls  for  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000 
or  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both.  Present  law  in  this  area  provides  for 
a  misdemeanor  penalty.  This  proposal  makes 
violations  a  felony,  except  In  minor  cases. 
The  upgrading  of  penalty  refiects  the  belief 
that  losses  to  the  financial  Institution  can 
be  as  great  from  these  offenses  as  from  em- 
bezzlement, and  that  the  degree  of  moral 
turpitude  Is  often  as  great.  Moreover,  the  In- 
creased penalty  Is  necessary  to  effectively 
deal  with  the  Infiltration  of  organized  crimi- 
nal elements  Into  the  banking  business. 

(c)  This  subsection  defines  the  ternxs  'fi- 
nancial Institution",  'bank  holding  com- 
pany' and  'savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
pany". 'Financial  Institution'  Is  broken  into 
six  categories.  The  first  Includes  all  banks 
the  deposits  of  which  are  Insured  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.  This 
Includes  all  national  banks,  12  U.S.C.  §  222, 
all  banks  In  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  12 
VS.C.  §  1814(b),  and  all  state  banks  In- 
sured by  the  Corporation. 

The  second  category  Is  composed  of  any 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
System,  12  U.S.C.  {  1422(4),  and  any  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank.  Members  of  the  System 
can  Include  building  and  loan  associations, 
savings  and  loan  associations,  cooperative 
banks,  homestead  associations,  savings  banks 
and  insurance  companies  which  satisfy  the 
statutory  criteria  of  12  U.S.C.  5  1424(a). 

The  third  category  Includes  institutions 
the  accounts  of  which  are  insured  by  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration. The  Corporation  must  Insure  the  ac- 
counts of  all  Federal  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations established  pursuant  to  12  U.S.C. 
1 1464,  and  It  may  insure  the  accounts  of 
building  and  loan,  savings  and  loan,  and 
homestead  associations  and  cooperative 
banks  chartered  or  organized  under  the  laws 
of  any  state,  territory  or  district  of  the 
United  States.  12  U.S.C.  5  1726(a). 

The  fourth  category  is  comprised  of  insti- 
tutions the  accounts  of  which  are  Insured 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration.  The  Administrator 
must  Insure  the  accounts  of  all  Federal  credit 
unions  established  under  12  U.8.C.  §  1751. 
et.  seq.,  and  he  may  insure  the  accounts  of 
credit  unions  organized  and  operating  un- 
der the  laws  of  any  state,  territory  or  dis- 
trict of  the  United  States.  12  U.S.C.  S  1781 
(a). 

The  fifth  category  is  composed  of  financial 
institutions  organized  or  regulated  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration.  Federal  land 
banks  are  established  and  regulated  by  the 
P'arm  Credit  Administration.  12  UJB.C.  S  672, 


et.  seq.  Federal  land  bank  associations  are 
chartered  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, 12  UB.C.  S  719,  as  are  Federal  Inter- 
mediate credit  banks.  12  U.S.C.  §  1021.  Pro- 
duction credit  associations  are  organized 
and  chatered  by  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration, 12  U.S.C.  Sll31(d),  and  banks  for 
cooperatives  are  established  by  the  same  Ad- 
ministration. 12  UB.C.  S  1134. 

The  last  category  includes  small  business 
investment  companies.  Small  business  in- 
vestment companies  are  licensed  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  15  U.S.C. 
§  681(c),  and  operate  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Subchapter  m.  Title  15,  United 
States  Code. 

Necessarily,  there  exists  some  overlapping 
between  the  categories;  a  savings  and  loan 
association  can  be  both  a  subscriber  to  the 
stock  of  a  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  and 
have  its  accounts  Insured  by  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation. 
However,  overlap  does  not  occur  In  all  In- 
stances and  broad  provisions  are  necessary. 
The  coverage  Is  coextensive  with  that  con- 
tained In  18  U.S.C.  §  2113,  the  Federal  bank 
robbery  statute,  and  18  UJS.C.  S  1014,  which 
proscribes  the  making  of  false  statements  In 
order  to  Infiuence  the  action  of  various  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

The  terms  "banking  holding  company"  and 
"savings  and  loan  holding  company"  are  de- 
fined to  Include  any  person  or  entity  which 
controls  a  financial  institution  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  a  bank  holding  company 
or  savings  and  loan  holding  company  under 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  or 
the  National  Housing  Act,  codified  in  12 
U.S.C.  $  1841,  et.  seq.,  and  12  U.S.C.  §  1730, 
respectively. 

section   2 

This  Section  repeals  Section  216.  The  pro- 
visions of  Section  216  are  Incorporated  into 
proposed  Section  216. 

S.  1428 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
21',  title  18,  United  States  Code,  be  amended 
to  read: 

"(a)  Whoever,  being  an  officer,  director, 
employee,  agent,  or  attorney  of  any  financial 
Institution,  bank  holding  company,  or  sav- 
ings and  loan  holding  company,  except  as 
provided  by  law,  directly  or  Indirectly,  asks, 
demands,  exacts,  soUclts,  seeks,  accepts,  re- 
ceives or  agrees  to  receive  any  thing  of  value, 
for  himself  or  for  any  other  person  or  entity, 
other  than  such  financial  institution,  from 
any  person  or  entity  for  or  in  connection 
with  any  transaction  or  business  of  such 
financial  institution;  or 

"(b)  Whoever,  except  as  provided  by  law, 
directly  or  indirectly,  gives,  offers,  or 
promises  any  thing  of  value  to  any  officer, 
director,  employee,  agent,  or  attorney  of  any 
financial  institution,  bank  holding  company, 
or  savings  and  loan  holding  company,  or 
offers  or  promises  any  such  officer,  director, 
employee,  agent,  or  attorney  to  give  any 
thing  of  value  to  any  person  or  entity,  other 
than  such  financial  institution,  for  or  in 
connection  with  any  transaction  or  business 
of  such  financial  institution — 

"Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $6,000  or 
three  times  the  value  of  any  thing  offered, 
asked,  given,  received,  or  agreed  to  be  given 
or  received,  whichever  Is  greater,  or  Impris- 
oned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both;  but 
If  the  value  of  any  thing  offered,  asked,  given, 
received,  or  agreed  to  be  given  or  received 
does  not  exceed  $100,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

"(c)  As  used  in  this  section  the  term  'fi- 
nancial institution'  means  (1)  any  bank  the 
deposits  of  which  are  insured  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation;  (2)  any 
member,  as  defined  in  section  2  of  the  Fed- 


eral Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  as  amended,  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System,  and 
any  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank;  (3)  any  in- 
stitution the  accounts  of  which  are  Insured 
by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation;  (4)  any  credit  union  the  ac- 
counts of  which  are  Insured  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Credit  Union  Admin- 
istration under  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act 
of  1934,  as  amended;  (5)  any  Federal  land 
bank.  Federal  land  bank  association,  Federal 
intermediate  credit  bank,  production  credit 
association,  bank  for  cooperatives:  and  (6) 
any  small  business  investment  company. 

"As  used  In  this  section  the  term  'bank 
holding  company'  or  "savings  and  loan  hold- 
ing company'  means  any  person,  corporation, 
partnership,  business  trust,  association  or 
slmUar  organization  which  controls  a  finan- 
cial institution  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
a  bank  holding  company  or  a  savings  and 
loan  holding  company  under  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1956  or  the  National 
Housing  Act. 

"(d)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  the 
payment  by  a  financial  institution  of  the 
usual  salary  or  director's  fee  paid  to  an  of- 
ficer, director,  employee,  agent,  or  attorney 
thereof,  or  to  a  reasonable  fee  paid  by  such 
financial  Institution  to  such  officer,  director, 
employee,  agent,  or  attorney  for  services 
rendered  to  such  financial  institution." 

Sec.  2.  Section  216  of  title  18  Is  repealed. 


By  Mr.  STEVENSON: 

S.  1429.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  free 
or  reduced  rate  transportation  for 
severely  handicapped  persons  and  per- 
sons with  sight  attending  such  handi- 
capped persons.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  which  woiJd 
allow  airlines  the  option  under  law  to 
offer  reduced  rates  on  a  reserved-seat 
basis  to  severely  handicapped  persons 
and  persons  with  sight  attending  such 
handicapped  persons. 

The  entire  question  of  airfares  is  in  a 
state  of  fiux.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
last  December  found  that  youth  standby, 
youth  reservation,  and  family  fares  are 
discriminatory.  This  decision  affects  pro- 
motional fare  policy  generally.  Con- 
sumers are  now  concerned  about  the 
maze  of  airfare  costs  and  promotional 
fares. 

It  is  my  imderstandlng  that  the  Avia- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  will  hold  hearings  in  the  near 
future  to  determine  whether  present 
law — notably,  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958 — is  adequate,  and  if  not,  what 
changes  are  needed  to  rationalize  the 
fare  structure.  I  believe  that  a  general 
rationalization  of  the  fare  structure  could 
benefit  both  the  airlines  and  the  air  pas- 
sengers. 

In  anticipation  of  these  hearings  I  am 
introducing  this  bill.  In  any  airfare  sys- 
tem there  is  a  place  for  reduced  fares  on 
a  reserved-seat  basis  for  the  blind  and 
the  other  severely  handicapped — those 
who  out  of  virtual  necessity  must  travel 
with  an  attendant. 

This  legislation  is  permissive.  It  only 
permits  commercial  airlines  to  grant  free 
or  reduced  fares.  It  does  not  mandate 
them  to  do  so. 

This  legislation  merely  grants  the  air- 
lines the  same  authority  which  is  pres- 
ently available  to  bus  companies  and 
railroads  imder  the  Interstate  Commerce 
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Act  and  Amtrak's  authorizing 
Before   Amtrak   was   formed 
every    railroad    granted 
fares  to  the  bhnd.  Amtrak  has 
the  preexisting  policies  of 
in  regard  to  the  blind. 

The  situation  is  different  w 
lines.  Because  of  the 
youth  fares,  group  fares,  and 
motional  fares,  the  airlines 
wary  of  moving  without 
tory    authority.    This    has 
pounded  by  the  December 
and  the  CAB  was  and  still  is 
ess  of  deciding  whether  any 
fares  are  allowable  under 

This  legislation  would  mal^e 
the  law  that  the  airlines  can 
duced  fare  to  a  group  which 
vantaged  under  present  law. 
designed  to  enable  people  to 
have  difficulty  traveling  alon^ 
discouraged  by  the  high  cost 
with  a  companion.   Prom 
point   of    view,    there    is   po 
greater  demand  for  travel  anc 
demand  upon  airlines 
handicapped  person  is  to  traiel 
line,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  th( 
encourage  an  attendant  to 
the  handicapped  person.  In 
the  attendant  makes  it  possiljle 
handicapped  person  to  travel 
in  all  cases  the  attendant 
ardesses  and  other  personnel 
tentions  required  by  the 
capped. 

This  bill  does  not  attempt 
"severely    handicapped 
than  in  a  general  way,  that 
them  as  "the  blind,  and  oth^r 
with  physical  or  mental 
severe  or  of  such  a  nature 
their  travel  by  air  possible 
companied  by  an  attendant." 
sible  to  write  in  a  stricter 
blindness,  as  has  been  done 
other  pieces  of  legislation,  bu 
this  should  be  done  by  CAB 
There  is  no  need  for  Congress 
over  a  more  complete  definitioh 
severe  handicaps.  The  question 
son  so  handicapped  that  in 
would  be  much  aided  by 
tion  in  the  person  of  an 
itself  to  regulation  and  the 
tive  process. 

This  legislation  contemplates 
potential  reduced  fares  woulc 
a  reserved-seat  basis.  Simply 
reductions    en   a    space 
would  not  be  in   the  interest 
handicapped.  Indeed,  it  woul^ 
and  counterproductive  to  lure 
capped  and  an  attendant  to 
perhaps  for  hours,  never  to 

I  reemphasize  that  this 
entirely  permissive.  Filling 
on  an  airplane  is  the  name  of 
If  those  empty  seats  can  be 
severely  handicapped  person 
tendant — even  if  filled  at  less 
full  fares — then  the  airlines 
gain.  Whether  such  gains  froir 
ing  of  these  reduced  fares  to 
capped  and  their  attendants 
the  loss  of  revenue  from  full 
sengers  who  would  be  displace(  I 
petitive  economic  decision 
lines  will  have  to  make.  This 
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would  merely  provide  the  option  to  the 
airlines  to  institute  such  a  reduced  fare 
program. 

This  legislation  would  encourage  the 
handicapped  to  travel.  Travel  has  of 
course  many  purposes — to  visit  friends 
and  relatives,  to  engage  in  business,  to 
vacation,  to  just  get  away  from  it  all.  But 
travel  is  too  often  denied  to  the  severely 
handicapped  because  they  need  an  at- 
tendant— either  on  the  plane  or  after 
they  get  to  the  destination — and  the  cost 
of  two  fares  is  prohibitive. 

The  Senate  passed  such  a  bill  as  this 
last  year  as  an  amendment  to  S.  2280,  the 
antihljacking  bill  which  later  became 
entangled  in  conference  and  was  never 
enacted.  I  am,  therefore,  hopeful  the 
Aviation  Subcommittee,  and  then  the 
full  Conmierce  Committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate, will  act  favorably  on  this  proposal 
to  offer  reduced  airfare  rates  to  the 
severely  handicapped. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1429 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That — 

(a)  Section  403(b)  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  be  amended  by  Inserting  after 
■persons  In  connection  with  such  accident;" 
the  following:  "severely  handicapped  persons 
and  persons  with  sight  attending  such  handi- 
capped persons,  when  the  handicapped  per- 
son is  traveling  with  such  a  person  in  attend- 
ance;" 

(b)  Section  403(b)  be  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "As  used  In  this  subsection,  the 
term  'severely  handicapped  persons'  means 
the  blind,  and  other  persons  with  physical  or 
mental  handicaps  so  severe  or  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  make  their  travel  by  air  possible 
only  if  accompanied  by  an  attendant." 


By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Case,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Hollings, 
Mr.  Macnuson,  Mr.  Moss,  and 
Mr.  Williams)  : 

S.  1430.  A  bill  to  establish  within  the 
Etepartment  of  State  a  Bureau  of  Oceans 
and  International  Environmental  Affairs 
to  be  headed  by  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
last  decade,  the  community  of  nations 
has  begun  to  realize  that  this  planet 
represents  a  closed  ecological  system, 
wherein  seemingly  local  events  may  have 
a  widely  distributed  international  effect. 
We  have  become  increasingly  aware  that 
the  dense  populations  of  this  Earth  are 
crowded  onto  relatively  small  continental 
islands  embedded  in  the  vast  expanses 
of  the  ocean,  and  that  man's  activities 
are  intimately  linked  to  the  sea.  As  a  re- 
sult, there  has  been  a  surge  of  interna- 
tional negotiations  and  activities  de- 
signed to  preserve  and  protect  our  oceans 
and  global  environment. 

Mr.  President,  my  capacity  as  congres- 
sional advi.ser  to  the  United  Nations  Sea- 
bed Committee  and  to  the  U.N.  Confer- 
ence on  the  Human  Environment  has 
made  me  acutely  aware  of  the  interna- 
tional developments  in  oceans  and  en- 


vironmental affairs,  and  has  alerted  me 
to  the  fact  that  our  present  governmental 
structure  is  inadequate  to  deal  with  the 
growing  problems  in  this  area. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  At  the  present  time,  there 
is  no  functional  bureau  responsible  for 
the  formulation  and  implementation  of  a 
comprehensive  policy  necessary  to  weld 
the  separate  elements  of  the  Department 
into  an  effective  instrument  to  deal  with 
the  emerging  issues  of  this  area. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
creation  of  such  a  bureau  is  long  over- 
due and  that  the  national^nterest  will 
be  best  served  by  enacting  legislation 
which  establishes  within  the  Department 
of  State  a  Bureau  of  Oceans  and  Inter- 
national Environment  Affairs. 

Therefore,  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  which  will  accomplish 
this  objective.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  recognize  the  importance  of  this  is- 
sue and  will  give  this  measure  their  full 
support. 

Joining  me  in  sponsoring  this  bill  are 
Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr. 
Magnuson,  Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr.  Williams. 


By  Mr.  BEALL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DoMiNicK,  and  Mr.  Buckley)  : 
S.J.  Res.  86.  Joint  lesolution  to  sus- 
pend, for  2  years.  Federal  support  of 
projects  involving  psychosurgery.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

A    Z-YEAR    SUSPENSION    OF    FEDERAL    SUPPORT 
OP    PROJECTS    INVOLVING    PSYCHOSURGERY 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  send- 
ing to  the  desk  a  joint  resolution  that 
would,  if  enacted,  declare  a  2-year  mora- 
torium on  the  use  of  Federal  funds  and 
Federal  facilities  in  projects  involving 
the  medical  procedures  known  collec- 
tively as  psychosurgery  or  psychiatric 
surgery.  This  resolution  would  further 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  undertake  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  psychosurgery  de- 
signed to  determine  the  number  and  type 
of  cases  performed  during  the  last  5 
years  in  all  public  and  private  hospitals 
in  the  United  States.  I  am  further  ask- 
ing, Mr.  President,  that  the  Secretary 
compile  and  analyze  data  on  a  sufficient 
number  of  cases  to  provide  the  basis 
for  an  objective  scientific  evaluation  of 
this  surgical  technique.  This  study, 
which  will  include  followup  information 
on  an  appropriate  number  of  selected 
cases,  is  to  be  compiled  within  1  year 
from  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
resolution  and  the  Secretary  is  directed 
to  present  to  the  Congress  his  views  and 
recommendations  as  to  the  circum- 
stances, if  any,  when  it  is  appropriate  to 
perform  psychosurgery.  The  Congress 
will  then  have  a  full  year,  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  moratorium  to  determine 
whac  the  public  policy  should  be  with  re- 
gard to  this  surgical  technique. 

Mr.  President,  my  interest  in  this  is- 
sue was  aroused  last  year  when  I  read  an 
article  entitled  "Eerie  Brain  Surgery— A 
Curse,  or  a  Blessing?"  which  appeared 
in  the  March  25,  1972,  issue  of  the  Na- 
tional Observer.  This  article  reflected 
the  heated  debate  that  took  place  at  a 
psychiatric  symposium  conducted  last 
spring  in  Houston,  Tex.  During  the  sym- 
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posiura,  one  of  my  constituents.  Dr. 
Peter  R.  Breggin,  a  practicing  psychia- 
trist in  the  District  of  Columbia,  vigor- 
ously raised  the  ethical  issue  of  psycho- 
surgery with  several  of  its  practitioners. 
The  ensuing  debate  was  ably  reported  in 
the  National  Observer,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  complete  text  of 
this  article  be  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  last  fall. 
Dr.  Breggin  visited  my  office  to  discuss 
language  which  appeared  in  Senate  re- 
port 92-894  which  accompanied  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill.  The  lan- 
guage in  the  Senate  report  directs  the 
National  Institute  of  Neurological  Dis- 
eases and  Stroke  to  allocate  $1  million 
for  continued  work  in  this  field.  I 
promptly  wrote  to  Senator  Magnuson, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriation Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
Related  Agencies,  requesting  a  clarifica- 
tion of  this  language.  I  placed  special 
emphasis  on  the  need  to  fully  implement 
the  NIH  peer  review  procedures  which 
should  carefully  review  any  and  all  such 
projects.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  Mr. 
President,  that  Dr.  Robert  M.  Vaetch, 
associate  for  medipal  ethics  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Society,  Ethics,  and  the  Life 
Sciences  drew  our  attention  to  a  serious 
shortcoming  of  the  peer  review  proce- 
dure when  he  said : 

Even  when  it  Is  used  in  a  serious  way 
(which  happens  all  too  rarely)  It  is  the  peers 
of  the  researchers  and  not  the  peers  of  the 
subjects  who  are  asked  to  evaluate  the 
ethical  acceptability  of  the  proposed  re- 
search. It  is  simply  too  much  to  ask  individ- 
uals uniquely  committed  to  the  importance 
of  medical  research  to  Judge  the  ethical  ac- 
ceptability of  their  colleague's  work  .  .  . 

As  a  result  to  my  inquiry,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  the  State  of 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  joined  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  this  sub- 
committee, (Mr.  Cotton,  and  myself  in 
a  colloquy  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
during  the  debate  on  final  passage  of 
the  Labor-HEW  bill  last  October.  This 
discussion  sought  to  clarify  the  intent  of 
Congress  regarding  this  report  language 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  this  colloquy  be 
printed  in  its  entirety  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago,  the  Health  Subcommittee  of 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee held  6  days  of  hearings  on  the  topic 
of  human  experimentation.  During  these 
hearings,  it  was  clearly  established  that 
few,  if  any,  meaningful  controls  exist  to 
regulate  the  use  of  experimental  drugs, 
new  and  untested  medical  devices,  or  ex- 
perimental surgical  techniques.  For  in- 
stance, DES — diethylstilbestrol— is  a 
drug  whose  carcinogenic  characteristics 
have  caused  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration to  severely  restrict  its  use  in 
humans,  while  banning  its  use  in  cattle, 
but  it  continues  to  be  widely  used  as  a 


morning  after  contraceptive  in  college 
infirmaries,  clinics,  and  so  forth.  It  be- 
came obvious  to  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee that  once  a  drug  has  been  ap- 
proved, even  on  a  very  restrictive  basis, 
it  is  virtually  impossible  to  prevent  it 
from  being  prescribed  for  other  unre- 
lated uses.  The  testimony  went  on  to 
clearly  indicate  that  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  no 
effective  authority  to  control  experimen- 
tal medical  devices,  such  as  the  "super 
coil"  which  is  used  to  induce  midterm 
abortions,  or  surgical  techniques  such  as 
the  ones  we  are  discussing  today. 

These  hearings  made  it  increasingly 
obvious  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  have  to  play  a  larger  role  in  regu- 
lating medical  research  on  humans.  My 
resolution  is  designed  to  assert  a  respon- 
sible Federal  role  in  one  such  area  of 
medical  experimentation. 

During  the  20  years  between  1935  and 
1955,  a  surgical  technique  known  as  lo- 
botomy  was  widely  practiced  in  this 
country  and  throughout  the  world.  It  is 
estimated  that  approximately  50,000 
Americans  underwent  this  radical  surgi- 
cal technique  which  produced  extreme 
changes  in  personality,  emotional  dis- 
turbances, impairment  of  judgment,  and 
a  frequent  lack  of  control  of  basic  im- 
pulses. During  his  testimony  before  the 
Health  Subcommittee,  Dr.  Bertram  S. 
Brown,  the  Director  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health,  stated: 

Unequivocally,  that  no  responsible  scien- 
tist today  would  condone  a  classical  lobot- 
omy  operation. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  sim- 
plistically  equate  the  more  sophisticated 
psychosurgical  techniques  with  the  clas- 
sical lobotomy,  but  I  do  believe  that  we 
should  take  reasonable  and  responsible 
steps  designed  to  protect  our  citizens 
from  these  new  and  essentially  experi- 
mental surgical  procedures.  The  classical 
lobotomy,  which  permanently  disabled 
tens  of  thousands  of  our  fellow  citizens, 
fell  into  disuse  only  after  the  American 
public  became  aware  of  its  dire  conse- 
quences. The  Congress,  the  American 
Medical  Association,  and  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association  all  failed  to  take 
decisive  action  to  bring  this  practice  to 
an  end. 

In  the  context  of  the  current  situation, 
it  is  estimated  that  between  500  and  70(3 
psychosurgical  operations  are  performed 
each  year  in  this  country.  Many  psycho- 
surgeons,  including  Dr.  O.  J.  Andy,  who 
testified  before  our  Health  Subcommit- 
tee, no  longer  consider  this  technique  to 
be  experimental.  Thus,  the  potential  ex- 
ists for  rapid  expansion  in  the  number 
of  operations  taking  place  each  year,  and 
I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  assert  itself  in 
such  a  way  as  to  insure  that  our  citizens 
are  not  once  again  victimized  by  the  spe- 
cious promise  of  a  quick  and  lasting 
surgical  cure  for  mental  illness. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  remainder 
of  my  remarks,  I  will  attempt  to  raise, 
for  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues, 
some  of  the  complex  and  largely  un- 
answered questions  that  surround  the 
practice  of  psychosurgery.  In  his  testi- 
mony. Dr.  Brown  stated  that: 


V.e  need  to  know  the  answers  to  such 
questions  as:  What  chemicals  are  responsi- 
ble for  transmission  of  nerve  impulses  within 
the  brain  and  how  do  these  chemicals  con- 
trol different  forms  of  behavior?  What  chem- 
ical or  physical  changes  occur  when  learn- 
ing takes  place  or  when  a  memcry  is  recov- 
ered from  the  brain?  What  anatomical  sys- 
tems and  what  chemicals  are  responsible  for 
aggressive  behavior,  sexual  behavior,  eating 
behavior,  drinking  behavior,  and  the  com- 
mon state  of  sleep  and  dreaming?  How  is 
the  brain  and  central  nervous  system  re- 
lated to  the  autonomic  nervous  system  which 
controls  many  life  processes  such  as  heart 
rate,  blood  pressure,  and  a  wide  variety  of 
visceral  functions?  What  happens  to  the 
behavior  and  cognitive  processes  of  men 
when  portions  of  the  brain  are  damaged 
through  accident,  birth  Injury,  malnutrition 
or  disease?  Can  functions  that  have  been 
lost  through  such  disruption  of  the  brain 
be  recovered  or  taken  over  by  other  portions 
of  the  brain? 

In  response  to  a  question.  Dr.  Brown 
stated  that  we  know  much  more  about 
the  functioning  of  the  human  brain  to- 
day than  we  did  30  years  ago — "but  we 
know  very  little  of  what  we  need  to 
know."  I  believe  that  this  observation 
succintly  sums  up  the  reasons  for  sus- 
pending Federal  support  to  psychosur- 
gical projects  imtil  such  time  as  we  have, 
at  our  disposal,  the  type  of  comprehen- 
sive information  needed  to  make  a  valid 
policy  decision.  Dr.  Brown  reinforced  this 
point  when  he  stated : 

We  have  no  reliable  data  on  the  extent  of 
the  practice  or  psychosurgery  In  this  coun- 
try, the  types  of  patients  subjected  to  this 
technique,  or  the  after  effects  on  patient 
behavior.  The  most  systematic  attempt  (in 
this  country)  to  assess  the  effects  of  psycho- 
surgery on  patient  behavior  and  Intellectual 
capacities  was  the  Columbla-Qreystone  proj- 
ect which  was  conducted  in  1964.  Since  then, 
many  changes  In  psychiatric  and  medical 
practice  have  taken  place:  chemotherapy  has 
dramatically  changed  the  nature  of  the  pa- 
tient population  In  mental  hospitals,  and 
new  surgical  procedures  have  been  Intro- 
duced which  are  quite  different  from  those 
studied  by  the  Columbla-Qreystone  project. 
In  order  to  make  any  speclflc  recommenda- 
tions for  overseeing  or  controlling  the  clin- 
ical practice  of  psychosurgery  a  systematic 
survey  of  the  field  must  be  conducted — per- 
haps by  one  of  the  many  professional  soci- 
eties and  private  foundations  that  have  re- 
cently begun  to  focus  on  ethical  Issues  In 
life  sciences.  We  need  to  gather  existing  data 
available  from  patient  histories  and  other 
sources  which  never  come  to  our  attention 
because  they  are  not  federally  funded.  In 
order  to  answer  the  "hard"  questions,  we 
must  first  find  out  what's  going  on. 

Later  on  in  his  testimony.  Dr.  Brown 
sought  to  explain  some  of  the  problems 
confronting  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  with  regard  to 
human  experimentation  for  medical  pur- 
poses. He  outlined  the  HEW  regulations 
related  to  "informed  consent'  which 
cover  only  those  cases  involving  Federal 
funds.  It  became  clear  during  the  course 
of  these  hearings  that  these  guidelines 
are  most  often  observed  in  the  breach. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  portion  of  Dr.  Brown's  testi- 
mony dealing  with  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare's  pol- 
icies on  human  experimentation  and  the 
initial  NIH  response  to  the  current  con- 
troversy    regarding    psychosurgery    be 
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printed  in  the  RxcoRO  at  the  coficluslon 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  )Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  thjp  obser- 
vations of  Doctor  Brown  were  reinforced 
in  a  recent  article  entitled 
gery — Myriad  Touch  Questions 
appeared  in  the  New  York 
March   18.   1973.  In  this  articU 
pointed  out  that  psychosurgery 

.  .  .  Raises    some    difficult    question 
enough  known  about  how  the  brain 
be  sure  the  surgery  will  have  thd 
beneficial  effect  and  not  Interfere 
wise  normal  responses  and  feellngst 
those  subjected  to  the  refined  techilques 
modern  surgery  be  "semi-vegetables 
some    patients    who    underwent 
lobotomles  of  the  decade  past?  How 
demonstrated  with  certainty  that 
Is  unresponsive  to  more  conservative 
ment,  especially  If  the  patient  Is  In 
Institution  where   treatment   Is  nqtorlously 
Inadequate? 

I  might  add.  Mr.  President,  that  a 
similar  question  might  be  directed  to 
those  cases  involving  small  children. 
Many  of  the  psychosurgeons,  Including 
one  who  testified  before  our  subcommit- 
tee, perform  surgery  on  children  $s  young 
as  5  or  6  or  7  years  of  age.  In  fadt,  many 
of  these  children  imdergo  multip  le  oper- 
ations— sometimes  nimiberlng  as  high  as 
five  or  six — imtil  the  desired  nfect  Is 
achieved.  How  can  we  be  sure  that  the 
traditional  forms  of  drug  and  psychiatric 
treatment  have  been  exhausted  when 
children  this  young  are  involve^? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimqus  con- 
sent that  this  New  York  Times  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr.  BEALL.  The  ultimate  question  is 
probably  what  types  of  patients  4re  con- 
sidered to  be  acceptable  candld&tes  for 
psychosurgery. 

.  .  .  Targets  are  supposed  to  be  4®P™ssed 
women,  hyperactive  children,  drug!  addicts, 
alcoholics,  epileptics,  neurotics,  p*chotlC8, 
convicts.  Targets  are  often  blacks.  F 

Typical  patients  Include  those  who  dis- 
play what  psychosurgeons  refer  to  as  "symp- 
toms of  abnormal  behavior."  such  |as  emo- 
tional tension,  anxiety,  aggresslveijees.  de- 
strlctlveness,  agitation,  dlstractabll|ty,  saX- 
cldal  tendencies,  nervousness,  mood  jchanges, 
rage,  stealing  and  explosive  emotions.  (Cur- 
rent Magazine — reprinted  In  the  aaltimore 
Sunday  Sun,  March  25, 1973. 

The  vastness  of  the  range  of  pbtential 
psychosurgery  patients  is,  in  Itself,  a 
compelling  reason  for  the  Senatq  to  give 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration  to 
the  Joint  resolution  I  am  introducing 
today.  If  we,  as  a  government,  ate  going 
to  make  an  error  in  judgment,  then  let  it 
be  on  the  side  of  caution — not  on  the 
side  of  haste.  A  very  pertinent  p(  tnt  was 
made  by  Dr.  Willard  Oaylin,  pres  dent  of 
the  Hastings  Institute,  when  he  ;estifled 
that  90  percent  of  the  psychosurglcal  op- 
erations that  are  presently  taking  place 
would  not  occur  if  the  proper  guidelines 
and  precautions  were  adhered  io.  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  compelling  ar- 
gument for  us  to  pursue  at  this  time — a 
policy  that  will  restrain  and  not  pncour- 
age  this  t3rpe  of  experimental  research. 


Dr.  Breggln,  who  has  emerged  as  a  prom- 
inent spokesman  In  opposition  to  psy- 
chosurgery, expressed  another  area  of 
concern  when  he  simmied  up  his  views 
by  stating  that: 

. . .  The  real  Issues  are  not  scientific  or  tech- 
nical. The  real  issues  are  moral,  political,  and 
spiritual.  What  Is  man — a  machine,  device, 
a  space  filled  with  molecules?  Or  Is  man  a 
spiritual  being,  devlne  In  origin,  human  in 
character,  charged  with  life,  with  will,  [and] 
with  the  abUlty  to  love  .  .  .?  And  how  should 
man  best  live — under  the  control  of  others 
through  behavioral  modification,  or  to  the 
best  of  his  c^>aclties  within  an  environment 
that  respects  his  freedom  and  his  unique 
human  and  spiritual  quality? 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  let  me 
say  that  the  controversy  surrounding 
psychosurgery  has  grown  increasingly 
Intense  in  recent  months.  I  believe  that 
the  people  are  deeply  distressed  by  the 
implications  of  a  large  scale  application 
of  this  surgical  technique.  Thus,  the  time 
has  come  for  Congress  to  provide  leader- 
ship in  seeing  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  inadvertently  promote  the 
wide  spread  use  of  an  experimental  sur- 
gical technique  unless  and  imtil  a  more 
clearly  defined  public  policy  has  been  de- 
termined. The  resolution  I  have  intro- 
duced today  does  not  seek  to  preordain 
what  that  public  policy  should  be,  but  it 
does  mandate  a  pause  in  all  Federal  activ- 
ities in  this  area  until  the  appropriate  of- 
ficials with  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  compile  and  analyze  the  vast 
amounts  of  existing  data.  Once  this  proc- 
ess has  been  completed,  well  documented 
Information  along  with  the  Secretary's 
views  and  recommendations  will  be  pre- 
sented to  Congress  for  additional  action. 
This  study,  plus  the  ensuing  debate,  will 
serve  to  increase  public  awareness  re- 
garding the  implications  of  psychosur- 
gery. I  believe  that  intensified  public  in- 
terest will  assist  us  in  the  establishment 
of  a  proper  public  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  Joint  Resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  along  with  several 
additional  articles  that  I  have  not  pre- 
viously referred  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  5.) 

ExHisrr  1 

[From  the  National  Observer,  Mar.  25,  1972] 

A  Curse,  or  a  Blessing? — Eerie  Brain 

Surgery 

(By  Jim  Hampton) 

She  was  22  and  psychotic,  seized  by  out- 
bursts of  lethal  violence.  Twelve  times  she 
had  attacked  others,  once  knifing  a  girl 
through  the  heart,  once  plunging  scissors 
into  a  nurse's  lung.  But  this  day  she  was 
quiet,  the  object  of  an  eerie  medical  treat- 
ment that  Is  being  hailed  for  Its  drcuuatlc 
promise  for  the  mentally  111  and  damned 
for  Its  Irreversible  effects  and  potential  for 
mind  control. 

As  the  girl  walked  around  her  hospital 
ward,  a  tiny  electrode  Implanted  deep  Inside 
her  brain  worked  steadily,  silently,  painlessly. 
It  sensed  mlniscule  electrical  changes  as 
mental  reactions  to  her  environment  and  fel- 
low patients  sluiced  through  her  brain.  A 
miniature  transmitter-receiver,  wired  to  the 
electrode,  radioed  her  brain-wave  pattern  to 
an  electroencephalograph  100  feet  away. 

There,  out  of  view,  her  doctors  alternately 
watched  the  girl  and  the  recorder's  rapid, 


hlll-and-valley  sqtUggles.  By  merely  pushing 
a  button  they  could  transmit  a  burst  of  low- 
voltage  electricity  Into  any  of  12  areas  of  her 
brain  surrounding  the  electrode.  A  burst  to 
one  area  might  evoke  a  smile  of  pleasure;  to 
another,  nothing;  to  a  third,  sudden  rage 
and  violence  .  .  . 

"a  crime  against  HUMANITT"? 

That  scene,  reminiscent  of  George  Orwell's 
1984,  occurred  In  top-rated  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital.  It  was  reported  here  the 
other  day  by  Dr.  Vernon  Mark,  a  neuro- 
surgeon and  leading  researcher  In  the  rapidly 
developing  field  of  psychosurgery,  or  brain 
surgery  performed  to  correct  severe  behav- 
ioral disorders.  And  it  Illustrates  techniques 
and  results  that  a  Washington,  D.C.,  psy- 
chiatrist. Dr.  Peter  R.  Breggln,  Says  are  ample 
evidence  for  banning  psychosvirgery  in 
America. 

During  the  past  month  Breggln  has  as- 
sailed psychosurgery  and  psychosurgeons  In 
polemical  articles  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, In  Medical  Opinion  magazine.  In  a 
Washington  newspaper,  and  In  person  before 
176  physicians — Including  Mark — attending 
the  Houston  Neurological  Symposium's  ses- 
sion on  "Neural  Bases  of  Violence  and  Ag- 
gression." 

"Psychosurgery  Is  a  crime  against  human- 
ity," says  Breggln,  "a  crime  that  cannot  be 
condoned  on  medical,  ethical,  or  legal 
grounds."  Because  It  often  leaves  patients 
with  flattened  emotional  responses  and 
lessened  Intellectual  capacity,  he  says,  "Psy- 
chosurgery in  all  its  forms  is  a  partial  absorp- 
tion of  a  living  human  being." 

"VOLUNTARy"  MAY  NOT  BE 

Breggln  Insists  It  Is  meaningless  that  psy- 
chosurgeons never  operate  without  permis- 
sion of  the  patient  or  his  family.  Most  such 
patients  are  In  mental  Institutions,  whose 
custodians  can  use  subtle  threats  or  promises 
to  obtain  the  patient's  consent  for  surgery, 
he  says.  And  he  says  families  can  become  so 
distraught  over  a  love  one's  Illness  that  they 
sign  away  his  human  rights  simply  because 
they  can  bear  the  stress  no  longer. 

Breggln  calls  psychosiirgery  "a  little  mur- 
der" because  the  brain  Is  a  unique  organ, 
the  seat  of  man's  Intelect,  emotions,  and  per- 
sonality. "It's  Illegal  for  me  to  help  you  kill 
yourself,"  he  says,  so  It  should  be  Illegal 
to  perform  surgery  that  partially  kills  the 
self.  "What  a  human  being  Is  the  sum  total 
of  his  personality,  not  his  body,"  Breggln 
adds.  Thus  he  considers  it  unethical  to  oper- 
ate— except  where  the  patient's  life  la 
threatened,  as  by  a  tumor — If  the  surgery 
lessens  one's  humanness. 

Finally,  Breggln  says  psychosurgeons  are 
operating  not  Just  on  psychotic  patients,  but 
primarily  on  women  and  Increasingly  on 
children  as  young  as  5.  'The  vast  majority 
of  patients  now  being  operated  on  are  not 
being  wrested  from  the  back  wards  [where 
hospitals  keep  violent,  padded-cell  cases]," 
he  says.  "In  most  cases  the  majority  are 
labeled  neurotic,  simply  neurotic." 

Breggln  says  that  even  severely  disordered 
psychotlcs  can  be  made  manageable  through 
proper  psychotherapy,  which  he  says  they 
rarely  get  because  "psychiatry  in  this  coun- 
try Is  a  farce.  The  state  hospitals  are  a  crea- 
tion of  our  society.  They  are  one  of  our  most 
offensive  and  reprehensible  Institutions.  The 
feeling  that  we  have  created  these  horrible 
Institutions  must  never  be  used  to  Justify 
psychosurgery,"  which  Breggln  says  Is  for  the 
convenience  of  the  keepers,  not  the  kept. 

Slightly  built  and  graying  at  35,  Breggln 
Is  In  private  practice  and  also  teaches  at 
the  Washington  School  of  Psychiatry.  He  has 
written  two  novels:  The  Crazy  From  the 
Sane,  published  last  year,  and  The  Hebrew 
Disease,  to  be  published  next  fall.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Case  Western  Reserve  University 
medical  school  after  undergraduate  studies 
at  Harvard. 
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PSTCHOSUROBONS  FLXAD  INNOCENT 


Breggln  says  he  began  gathering  Informa- 
tion on  pyschosurgery  last  April  without 
Intending  to  attack  psychosurgeons.  He  de- 
cided to  speak  out,  he  says,  when  he  dis- 
covered that  400  to  600  Americans  a  year  are 
undergoing  psychosurgery  without  doctors 
in  general  knowing  about  the  trend,  which 
he  calls  "the  retxim  of  lobotomy."  He  adds: 
"It  Just  got  to  the  point  where  I  couldn't 
stand  It  any  more." 

So,  at  his  Insistence,  Breggln  was  placed 
on  the  Houston  symposium's  program  as  a 
representative  of  the  Medical  Committee  for 
Human  Rights,  a  group  working  for  medical- 
care  reform.  The  committee  was  particularly 
upset  because  a  new8pap>er  had  revealed  two 
weeks  earlier  that  psychosurgery  wais  per- 
formed on  three  California  prisoners  In  1968. 
All  purportedly  volunteered  for  It. 

Breggln  aimed  his  attack  principally  at 
Dr.  Mark  and  his  coworker.  Dr.  Prank  Ervln, 
a  psychiatrist  who  Is  director  of  the  Stanley 
Cobb  Laboratories  for  Psychiatric  Research 
at  Massachusetts  Oeneral  Hospital  In  Bos- 
ton. Mark  and  E^vln  are  coauthors  of  Vio- 
lence and  the  Brain,  which  proposes  a  na- 
tionwide screening  program  to  detect  and 
treat  brain -damaged,  vloIence-prone  persons 
early  In  life. 

Ervln  and  Mark  met  with  reporters  and 
denied  Breggln's  allegations  point  by  point. 
They  said  Breggln  has  distorted  their  and 
others'  published  papers,  slanted  quotes  by 
using  them  out  of  context,  set  himself  up 
as  an  expert  In  a  field  that  he  Is  profes- 
sionally unqualified  to  Judge,  and  made  false 
Inferences  that  "these  operations  are  being 
done  on  normal  or  near-normal  people." 

A   STRONG   COUNTERATTACK 

"It's  good  for  any  field  to  have  a  critic," 
Mark  says,  but  a  responsible  critic  "has  to  be 
fair,  be  has  to  be  accurate,  and  he  has  to  be 
knowledgeable."  Breggln,  he  implies.  Is  none 
of  these. 

In  telephone  Interviews  with  The  National 
Observer,  some  of  the  other  neurosurgeons 
whom  Breggln  excoriates  expressed  substan- 
tially the  same  reply.  The  strongest  counter- 
attack came  from  Dr.  William  Beecher 
Scoville,  66,  president  of  the  International 
Association  for  Psychosurgery. 

His  voice  etched  with  fatigue  from  a  long 
day  In  surgery,  Scoville  explains  that  he  Is 
the  great-grandson  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
the  famed  Nineteenth  Century  preacher;  the 
great-nephew  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
author  of  Vncle  Tom's  Cabin;  and  the  grand- 
son of  Thomas  Gallaudet,  founder  of  Gal- 
laudet  College  for  the  deaf  In  Washington, 
DC,  and  the  American  School  for  the  Deaf 
In  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  Scoville  lives. 

"I  come  of  a  crusading  family,"  Scoville 
says,  "and  maybe  that's  why  I  want  to  fight 
when  somebody  like  Breggln  says  we  ought 
to  be  put  In  Jail."  (Breggln  didn't  go  that 
far.)  "I  dont  like  to  have  all  of  us  allegedly 
reputable  scientists  on  one  side  of  the  fence 
and  him  on  the  other  and  have  you  act 
as  if  we  were  coequals.  He's  not.  .  .  .  He's 
not  qualified  [to  judge  psychosurgery];  he's 
prejudiced;  ...  he  has  misquoted  all  of 
us.  .  .  . 

"We  object  to  this  talk  about  'lobotomles,' 
that  we  are  taking  away  the  soul  of  a  person, 
making  a  vegetable  out  of  him.  The  stand- 
ard, complete  lobotomy  wag  given  up  25  years 
ago,"  Scoville  adds,  agreeing  that  it  was  too 
destructive  and  did  blunt  human  qualities. 

TWO   DIFFERENT  ARGUMENTS 

"But  now  selective  procedures  don't  do 
that,"  he  continues.  "Now  It's  as  different 
as  day  is  from  night.  ...  To  argue  about 
the  ethics  of  this  seems  a  little  bit  absurd 
to  me,  because  surgery  of  the  brain  has  al- 
ways affected  behavior." 

Any  surgery  is  ethical.  In  Scovllle's  view, 
if  two  conditions  are  met.  First,  the  patient 
and  his  family  must  consent  in  awareness 
of  the  possible  risks  and  benefits.  Second, 


"Any  operation  is  ethical  If  It  makes  the 
patient  better  than  he  was,  and  any  operation 
is  unethical  if  it  makes  him  worse." 

Here  Is  where  the  arguments  of  Breggln 
and  the  psychosurgeons  begin  to  pass  one 
another  like  trains  approaching  one  another 
on  different  tracks.  For  Breggln's  chief  point 
Is  metaphysical  {"All  psychosurgery  Is  Im- 
moral because  all  of  It  dehumanizes"),  while 
their  chief  reply  Is  medical  ("The  doctor's 
duty  Is  to  relieve  suffering,  and  psychosurgery 
helps  far  more  than  It  harms") . 

Prank  Ervln,  a  witty  man  with  a  chest- 
length  beard,  agrees  with  Breggln  that  Amer- 
ican mental  Institutions  "are  miserable:  bad- 
ly designed,  understaffed,  underfunded." 
However,  Ervln  adds,  "As  long  as  be  bases 
his  debate  on  these  moral  grounds,  his  argu- 
ment Is  medically  unanswerable." 

Yet  Bregglns  raises  questions  that  are  not 
easily  piished  aside.  They  stand  despite  the 
polemical  nature  of  his  attack  on  psycho- 
surgery, his  obloquies  against  Individual 
surgeons,  and  the  professional  damage  he  has 
done  to  himself  by  taking  his  attack  noisily 
Into  the  public  prints  Instead  of  the  quiet 
gentility  of  professional  joiu-nals. 

VALID  QUESTIONS  RAISED 

Mark  and  Ervln,  for  example,  note  that 
three  Harvard  Medical  School  "ombudsmen," 
unrelated  to  the  patient,  review  all  of  their 
psychosurgery  candidates  beforehand.  They 
say  they  themselves  accepted  for  psycho- 
surgery only  2  of  the  last  23  candidates  re- 
ferred to  them  by  other  doctors,  recommend- 
ing psychotherapy  or  drugs  for  the  other  21. 
But  Harvard's  rigorous  screening  might  not 
occur  elsewhere,  nor  Is  It  hard  to  find  other 
surgeons  willing  to  operate. 

Breggln  also  raises  the  possibility  that 
psychosurgery  holds  Immense  potential  for 
behavior  control.  The  prospect,  real  if  dis- 
tant, is  getting  serious  consideration  among 
both  psychosurgeons  and  social  scientists. 
Mark  and  Scoville,  for  example,  took  part 
In  a  recent  seminar  on  the  subject  at  the  In- 
stitute of  Society,  Ethics,  and  the  Life  Sci- 
ences in  Hastlngs-on-Hudson,  N.Y. 

Perry  London,  a  psychologist  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California  and  a  seminar 
participant,  writes  In  the  institute's  maga- 
zine that  very  soon  "large  domains  of  be- 
havior, thought  to  be  subject  to  the  indi- 
vidual's own  will,  and  thus  his  own  respon- 
sibility, can  be  removed  from  his  control 
and  placed  under  the  control  of  other  peo- 
ple. 

"Most  of  the  other  people,  presumably,  will 
be  doctors"  whose  only  aim  is  to  cure  sick- 
ness, London  adds.  "Some  of  them,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  surely  be  legislators,  police- 
men, and  Judges,  who  will  have  available 
the  same  apparatus,  but  to  use  on  behalf  of 
society,  whether  or  not  the  Individual  likes 
It.  At  Its  greatest  extreme.  In  fact,  the  prob- 
lem that  arises  Is  that  the  controlled  Indi- 
vidual  probably  can   be   made   to  like  It." 

Electrodes  In  the  brain's  pleasure  or  erotic 
centers,  for  example,  might  be  triggered  to 
give  the  Individual  a  euphoric  or  sensual  jolt 
whenever  he  performed  as  the  controller 
wanted  him  to. 

"Since  the  methods  In  question  are  typi- 
cally used  only  for  the  most  benevolent  pur- 
poses, such  as  medical  treatment,  their  politi- 
cal Implications  are  somewhat  subtle,  and 
they  are  sure  to  come  Into  more  and  more 
widespread,  unrefiectlve  use,"  London  con- 
tinues. 

"The  ethical  and  legal  challenge  of  be- 
havior control,  therefore.  Is  the  common 
problem  of  how  to  maintain  personal  liberty 
In  situations  where  its  suppression  may  be 
rationalized  both  by  the  common  welfare 
and  the  individual's  happiness." 

Breggln  lumps  today's  psychosurgeons 
with  the  early  lobotcmlsts,  but  In  doing  so 
he  appears  to  be  firing  for  effect  and  not 
for  accuracy. 


LOBOTOMY   VERSUS    PSYCHOSURCEKT 


Portuguese  neurologist  Antonio  Egas 
Monlz  won  the  Nobel  Prize  for  developing 
the  lobotomy  In  1936.  A  last-ditch  procedure 
for  severe  schizophrenia,  lobotomy  Involves 
severing  the  frontal  lobes  of  the  brain  to 
reduce  psychic  tensions.  The  operation  leaves 
patients  passive,  with  "flattened"  emotions, 
and  with  impaired  ability  to  think  into  the 
future.  Electroshock  and  chemotherapy  re- 
placed lobotomy  In  the  1950s,  but  by  then 
an  estimated  60,000  Americans  had  been 
lobotomized. 

Vernon  Mark's  case — the  22-year-old  psy- 
chotic girl  who  stabbed  two  women — illus- 
trates the  difference  between  Monlz-style 
lobotomy  and  today's  psychosurgery.  It  also 
Illustrates  some  of  the  points  that  Breggln 
and  others  are  so  concerned  about. 

The  girl  contracted  encephalitis,  a  brain 
disease,  before  she  was  2.  She  became  epi- 
leptic at  10,  and  began  having  seizures  and 
"racing  spells,"  running  mindlessly  through 
the  streets.  Pomr  times  she  attempted  sui- 
cide Twelve  times  she  attacked  others  with- 
out warning,  including  stabbing  the  two 
women — both  of  whom  survived.  She  had 
been  treated  in  three  major  medical  centers 
and  had  had  psychotherapy,  drugs,  and  60 
electroshock  treatments — all  to  no  avail — 
when  Mark  took  her  case. 

Tests  showed  brain  damage  and  electrical 
"spikes"  indicative  of  temporal-lobe  epi- 
lepsy. In  which  seizures  are  usually  ex- 
pressed as  sudden  violence.  Mark  Inserted 
electrodes  Into  both  amygdalas,  twin  al- 
mond-shaped organs,  one  to  a  side,  located 
In  the  midbrain.  The  midbrain  and  the  fore- 
brain  make  the  limbic  system,  in  which  re- 
side man's  capacity  for  love,  creativity.  In- 
sight,  Judgment — all   his  higher  functions. 

To  insert  the  electrodes,  Mark  used  stereo- 
tactic siu^ery.  This  technique  permits  the 
surgeon  to  place  the  patient's  head  In  a 
metal  frame  with  cross-hair  sights  that, 
combined  with  X  rays,  allows  precise  visual 
placement  of  electrodes  anywhere  In  the 
brain  through  small  holes  drilled  In  the 
skull.  Some  psychosurgery  patients  wear  the 
electrodes  for  months  or  years,  often  under 
a  wig.  And  some  psychosungeons  Implant 
many  minuscule  electrodes — Breggln  says 
the  record  Is  125 — to  study  brain  functions 
over  wide  areas. 

THE    SONG    WASN'T   FINISHED 

Mark  performed  two  amygdalotomies  on 
the  girl;  neither  required  a  scalpel.  Instead, 
he  used  radio-frequency  energy  to  heat  the 
electrode,  destroying  (by  baking  it)  a  finger- 
tip-size area  of  brain.  Psychosurgeons  also 
use  ultrasonic  waves,  radium  seeds,  and,  via 
small  stereotactlcally  placed  catheters.  In- 
jections of  foreign  matter  such  as  olive  oU 
to  create  lesions. 

The  girl's  symptoms  persisted  after  the 
surgery  on  her  left  amygdala,  however.  Tests 
showed  that  her  right  amygdala  probably 
was  causing  her  selz\ires,  Mark  says.  He  later 
operated  on  the  right  amygdala,  after  con- 
ducting lOO-foot-dlstant  tests. 

Before  the  second  operation  Mark's  team 
also  stimulated  the  girl's  brain  with  electric- 
ity while  she  sang  and  played  the  guitar. 
After  one  five-second  electrical  burst  she 
stopped  making  music,  went  mute,  and  be- 
gan producing  epileptold  brain  waves.  "This 
was  followed  by  a  sudden  and  powerful 
swing  of  her  guitar,"  Mark  says.  "She  nar- 
rowly missed  the  head  of  the  psychiatrist, 
and  Instead  the  guitar  smashed  against  the 
wall." 

The  second  operation  stopped  the  girl's 
selzvu-es,  which  have  not  recurred  in  four 
years.  However,  Mark  reports,  "Her  preop- 
erative psychotic  behavior  has  not  been  mod- 
ified by  this  procedure." 

The  question  of  psychosurgery  on  chil- 
dren Is  charged  with  both  emotion  and  con- 
tradiction. Breggln  says  the  chief  U.S.  prac- 
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titloner  is  Dr.  Orlando  J.  Andy  ol 
versity  of  Mississippi,  who,  he  says 
that  most  of  his  30  to  40  oi>erstloii|B 
children,  the  youngest  age  7. 
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Andy  declines   to  discuss   his 
Breggln's  allegations.  "I  will  give 
in  scientific  Journals  and  at  [scientific 
Ings,"  not  In  the  newspapers,  And) 
National  Observer.  He  adds:  "If  it" 
of  philosophy,  then   I   think  you 
get   opinions   from   philosophers, 
can  say  is  that  I  hope  that  in  the 
we  Anally  end  up  going  in  the 
tion." 

Other   psychosurgeons,   however, 
deny    Breggln's   accusation   that 
gery  is  being  done  on  near-normal 
such  as  hyperactives,  to  make  th^m 
for  their  parents  to  manage. 

The  typical  child  psychosurgica 
Frank  Ervln  says.  Is  a  back-ward 
fective    with     "evidence    of    seven 
brain    damage"    such    as    epilepsy 
palsy,  retardation,  or  paralysis  or 
one  side  of  the  body.  "Some  are 
ized  by  what  looks  like  a  high  drive 
They're  in  constant  motion,  hyperac  tl 
mutilating,  biting  themselves.  They 
tack  others  like  wild  animals.  I've 
a  kid  in  a  private  home   [as  a 
who  was  kept  naked  in  a  room 
shredded  everything  )n  sight,  incliidi 
drapes  and  the  plaster.  He  even 
wiring  out  of  the  wall." 

IN  TIME,  THE  RIGHT  PLACE 

Ervln  and  Mark  accept  only  those 
who  have   not   responded   to   trea^ent 
other  doctor?  for  at  least  two  years 
the   association  president,   says   he 
three  years  of  intractability  before 
erate.  In  one  group  of  six  patients,  Jlark 
three  are   working  full-time   after 
surgery — one  for  the  first  time  in 

A  British  neurologist  partlclpatl4g 
Houston  symposium  put  the  pi 
argument  Irrto  what  may  be  its  proper 
emotional    persi>ectlve.    "Clearly 
gery  will  not  be  the  permanent  ans 
Dr.  Denis  Wilflams,  editor  of  Brain, 
Journal.  "Neurosurgeons,  no  matter 
thev  are,  can  never  put  anything  b^ck 
can  only  destroy;  they  can  only 

"This  is  what  happens  in  medicl^ 
Hams  adds.  "Something  works.  It's 
overused.  Then  it  finds  its  place.  " 
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Exhibit  2 

[From  the  Congressional  Record 

Oct.  3.  1973] 

Brain  Disease 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  would  like  to  ialse  the 
issue  of  brain  disease  and  violent  pehavlor 
with  my  distinguished  colleague 

I    want   to   reassure   the   Member  i 
Senate   that   any   funds   in   this   bill 
by  the  Senate  committee  for  resea  rch 
brain   disease   and   violent   behavloi 
awarded   to   competent   scientists 
after  such  scientists  meet  the  higl; 
and  medical  science  standards  demanded 
the    established    NIH    peer    review 
which  is  used  In  awarding  all  the 
NIH.  Is  that  not  correct.  Mr.  Chairtnan? 

Mr.  Magnttson.  The  Senator  has  stated 
It  very  well.  At  this  point,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  plac«  in  the 
Record  some  pertinent  corresponde;  ice  with 
the  Director  of  the  National  Instl  tutes  of 
Health  which  I  believe  will  serve  to  fur- 
ther clarify  the  issue  and  reassure  my  col- 
leagues in  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lettjers  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RzfoRo.  as 
follows : 
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the  Unl-  U.S.  Senate, 

told  him  Washington,  D.C.,  September  22. 1972. 

were  on      Dr.  Robert  Q.  Marston, 

Director,  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
Bethesda.  Md. 

Dear  Dr.  Marston  :  This  is  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  a  passage  on  page  55  of  the  Senate 
report  (92-894)  accompanying  the  first  1973 
Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill.  The  report 
has  earmarked  $1  million  to  continue  and 
expand  studies  of  violent  behavior  related  to 
brain  disease. 

Subsequent  to  Senate  action  on  the  first 
1973  Labor-HEW  bill,  the  Committee  has  re- 
ceived several  disturbing  published  reports 
regarding  the  use  of  an  earlier  appropriation 
of  $500,000  for  this  work.  Consequently,  It 
would  be  appreciated  if  NIH  would  delay  the 
funding  of  this  work  at  this  time.  It  is  the 
desire  of  the  Committee  that,  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  award  of  any  funds  to  con- 
tinue such  work,  the  NIH  should  thoroughly 
study  the  earlier  work  conducted  with  ap- 
propriated funds  and  determine  that  the  ad- 
verse reports  regarding  this  project  are  with- 
out merit. 

In  the  interim,  the  Committee  would  also 
appreciate  receiving  from  you  a  statement  on 
NIH  policy  concerning  research  Into  the  re- 
lationships between  brain  disease  and  violent 
behavior. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Warren  G.  Magntjson, 
Chairman,     Subcommittee     on     Labor- 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Department  or  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare, 
Bethesda,  Md.,  October  2, 1972. 
Hon.  Warren  O.  Magnuson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Magnuson:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  September  22  about  the  fund- 
ing of  research  on  the  relationship  of  brain 
disease  to  violent  behavior. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  criticism  that  has 
been  directed  toward  earlier  research  proj- 
ects in  this  field  which  were  supported  by 
other  agencies.  We  are  also,  of  course,  anxious 
to  ensure  that  there  shall  be  no  valid  basis 
for  similar  criticism  In  any  future  work  that 
NIH  might  support  through  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  National  Institute  for  Neurolog- 
ical Diseases  and  Stroke. 

The  policy  of  NIH,  briefiy  stated,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  There  is  evidence  that  some  kinds  of 
uncontrolled  violence  and  other  forms  of 
unacceptable  human  behavior  are  due  to 
abnormal  brain  development  or  brain  dis- 
ease. However,  the  evidence  is  fragmentary, 
scattered,  and  equivocal.  We  believe  that  fur- 
ther research  is  necessary  but  that  a  first 
step  should  be  to  collect,  correlate,  and  as- 
sess the  evidence  currently  available  in  order 
to  determine  what  direction  further  research 
should  take. 

2.  Consequently,  the  National  Institute  of 
Neurological  Diseases  and  Stroke  has  estab- 
lished a  task  force,  as  a  subcommittee  of  its 
Advisory  Council,  to  plan  a  series  of  work- 
shops on  brain  disease  in  relation  to  violence. 
The  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health— 
which  is  not  part  of  NIH  but  which  has  pre- 
viously supported  research  In  this  field — has 
set  up  a  similar  task  force  to  study  the  more 
restricted  topic  of  psychosurgery.  Close  liai- 
son is  being  maintained  between  these  two 
task  forces. 

3.  Research  projects  on  abnormal  be- 
havior and  on  the  physiological  factors  affect- 
ing behavior  in  animals,  including  non-hu- 
man primates,  will  be  supported  if  they  are  of 
high  scientific  merit  and  appear  to  be  rele- 
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vant  to  the  elucidation  of  behavioral  prob- 
lems  in  man. 

4.  Research  projects  on  the  genetic,  hor- 
monal, biochemical,  and  neurological  factors 
In  abnormal  human  behavior  will  be  con- 
sidered only  If  they  conform  to  the  esUb- 
lished  guidelines  governing  all  research  in- 
volving human  subjects.  These  guidelines 
will  be  most  rigorously  enforced.  The  condi- 
tions Include  (a)  a  thorough  Initial  review 
and  continued  surveillance  by  a  multi-dis- 
ciplinary committee  at  an  Institution  of  high 
repute  that  can,  and  does,  accept  responsi- 
bility for  the  protection  of  the  subjects  in- 
volved; and  (b)  specific  grant  or  contract 
terms  providing  for  the  protection  of  human 
subjects  Including  the  right  of  privacy,  and 
requiring  their  informed  consent. 

I  can  give  you  a  firm  assurance  that  no 
commitment  to  fund  research  projects  using 
human  subjects  for  the  study  of  the  relation- 
ship  between  brain  disease  and  violent  be- 
havior will  be  made  until  the  results  of  the 
discussions  now  being  initiated  by  the  NINDS 
task  force  have  been  completed  and  consid- 
ered. 

Please  be  assured  of  my  personal  concern 
in  this  matter  and  of  my  full  appreciation 
of  the  committee's  Interest  In  it. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  Q.  Martson,  M.D., 

Director. 

Mr.  Beall.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee's  Subcommittee  on  La- 
bor. Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies,  Mr.  Magnuson,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member,  Mr 
Cotton,  for  engaging  in  a  most  fruitful  col- 
loquy designed  to  clarify  the  Intentions  of 
the  committee  with  regard  to  the  language 
appearing  on  page  55  of  Senate  Report  No 
92-894 — June  21.  1972. 

I  recently  had  an  opportunity  to  meet 
with  Dr.  Peter  R.  Breggln  who  has,  as  many 
of  us  know,  become  an  active  and  prominent 
spokesman  in  opposition  to  the  use  of  brain 
surgery  as  a  device  to  regulate  behavior.  As 
a  layman.  I  am  unable  to  pass  Judgment  on 
a  medical  matter  as  complex  and  as  special- 
ized as  psychosurgery,  but  I  do  share  some 
of  the  concerns  expressed  by  Dr.  Breggin  and 
his  colleagues.  Because  nerve  cells  do  not 
regenerate,  psychosurgery  produces  a  per- 
manent and  Irrevocable  change  in  the  be- 
havior of  the  Individual.  For  this  reason,  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  that  we  should  move 
carefully  and  cautiously  in  this  area.  I  would 
hope  that  the  National  Institute  of  Neuro- 
logical Diseases  and  Stroke  will  not  assume 
that  the  report  language  accompanying  this 
bin  constitutes  a  congressional  directive  that 
would  override  their  normal  peer  review  pro- 
cedures. I  believe  that  the  remarks  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton and  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  have  helped  to  still 
my  concerns  and  clarified  the  congressional 
Intent  with  regard  to  this  matter. 

ExHiBrr  3 
(Taken  from  testimony  by  Dr.  Bertram  S. 
Brown,  Director,  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lice  Welfare,  U.S.  Senate,  Friday,  Febru- 
ary 23,  1973) 

DHEW  Policy 
I  know  the  Subcommittee  Is  quite  familiar 
with  the  three  cardinal  principles  of  DHEW 
policy  guidelines  for  the  protection  of  human 
research  subjects.  They  are,  briefly:  that  the 
rights  and  welfare  of  the  subjects  Involved 
are  adequately  protected,  that  the  risks  to 
the  Individual  are  outweighed  by  the  poten- 
tial benefit  to  him  or  by  the  Importance  of 
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the  knowledge  to  be  gained,  and  that  In- 
formed consent  Is  obtained  In  an  adequate 
and  appropriate  manner. 

The  securing  of  Informed  consent  poses  a 
difficult  problem  even  when  the  human  sub- 
jects are  of  normal  intelligence  and  are 
emotionally  healthy  and  mature.  It  becomes 
infinitely  more  complicated  when  the  sub- 
jects are  seriously  disturbed,  below  normal 
intelligence,  or  children  and  when  the  pro- 
posed procedures  Involve  serious  r^gks  and 
Irreversible  consequences.  But  a  clinical  in- 
vestigator may  not  avoid  the  solemn  respon- 
sibility of  securing  Informed  consent  merely 
because  it  is  difficult. 

DHEW  guidelines  describe  the  basic  ele- 
ments of  an  Informed  consent  as  follows: 

1.  A  fair  explanation  of  the  procedures  to 
be  followed,  including  an  identification  of 
those  which  are  experimental : 

2.  A  description  of  the  attendant  discom- 
forts and  risks; 

3.  A  description  of  the  benefits  to  be  ex- 
pected; 

4.  A  disclosure  of  appropriate  alternative 
procedures  that  would  be  advantageous  for 
the  subject; 

5.  An  offer  to  answer  any  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  procedures;  and 

6.  An  instruction  that  the  subject  Is  free 
to  withdraw  his  consent  and  to  discontinue 
participation  In  the  project  or  activity  at  any 
time. 

In  other  words,  the  clinical  investigator 
may  not  withhold  from  the  subject  any  facts 
which  are  necessary  to  form  the  basis  of  an 
Intelligent  consent  to  the  proposed  investi- 
gation. In  addition,  it  forbids  the  Inclusion 
of  any  exculpatory  language  In  the  consent 
form  through  which  the  patient  waives  or 
appears  to  waive  any  of  his  legal  rights,  or 
which  he  releases  the  institution  or  Investi- 
gator from  liability  for  negligence. 

All  this  assumes  that  the  human  subject 
is  himself  capable  of  giving  an  Informed  con- 
sent. While  the  DHEW  guidelines  speak  of 
obtaining  consent  from  the  subject  "or  from 
his  authorized  representative,"  they  leave  to 
applicable  local  law  such  difficult  questions 
as  ( 1 )  who  may  consent  for  the  patient 
when  he  Is  incapacitated — next-of-kin?  court 
appointed  guardian?  (2)  under  what  circum- 
stances can  a  substitute  or  agent  consent  in- 
stead of  the  patient?  (3)  may  parents  ever 
consent  to  a  risky  procedure  on  behalf  of  a 
child  when  the  benefit  is  primarily  for 
science  and  the  benefits  for  the  child  are 
minimal? 

Some  hospitals  and  Institutions  have  been 
drawing  up  very  detailed  and  comprehen- 
sive procedures  for  solving  these  questions. 
They  require  the  presence  of  the  subject's 
personal  physician,  personal  lawyer,  and  Im- 
mediate kin  with  periods  of  time  being  al- 
lotted for  reflection,  questioning,  and  debate 
before  consent  Is  given.  This  Is  an  area  that 
will  be  receiving  Increased  attention  as  we 
work  with  our  sister  agencies  to  refine  and 
expand  the  DHEW  requirements  for  research 
on  human  subjects. 

Since  most  of  the  biological,  medical,  and 
behavioral  research  conducted  in  this  coun- 
try Is  supported  by  funds  from  the  Depart- 
mwit  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Department  recognized  its  responsibility  to 
take  the  lead  in  promulgating  procedures 
which  woiUd  adequately  safeguard  the  rights 
Of  human  subjects.  The  Division  of  Research 
Grants  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and.  more  recently,  its  Institutional  Rela- 
tions Branch  was  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility to  formulate  and  oversee  policies  that 
would  protect  the  welfare  cf  human  subjects 
involved  in  research  projects  supported  with 
DHEW  funds.  The  NIMH  continues  to  work 
with  NIH  in  proposing  further  refinements 
and  modifications  of  the  existing  policies. 
With  respect  to  the  speciflc  issue  of  psycho- 
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surgery,  the  NIMH  and  the  NINDS  have 
established  an  Inter-Instltute  Work  Group 
on  Brain  and  Behavior  to  examine  a  variety 
of  aspects  of  the  problem.  The  Inter-Insti- 
tute Work  Group  will  be  responsible  for  the 
formulation  of  a  comprehensive  report  con- 
taining recommendations  and  policies  for 
further  activities  in  this  area. 

The  ethical  and  moral  problems  posed  by 
current   medical,   biological,    and   behavioral 
techniques   are    of   considerable   concern    to 
Government  agencies  as  well  as  the  health 
professions,   the  scientific  communities,  re- 
ligious   groups,    the    Congress,    and    the    lay 
public.  Knowledge,  or  at  least  the  applica- 
tion of  knowledge  to  wield  political  or  social 
power,  has  always  been  a  potentially  danger- 
ous concomitant  of  scientific  Inquiry.  Even 
new    knowledge    which    at    first    appears    to 
have  only  beneficial  consequences  can  create 
new  problems.  Potter,  In  a  book  called  Blo- 
ethics  puts  It  quite  succinctly:  ".  .  .  once  we 
have   made    the    choice    to   open   Pandora's 
Box  of  Knowledge,  we  can  never  put  back  its 
contents,    and    mankind    must    continue    to 
search  forever  for  the  wisdom  that  is  needed 
to  cope  with  the  avalanche  of  new  knowledge 
that  Is  upon  us."  We  must  somehow  evolve 
a  system  of  technology  assessment  whereby 
the  state  of  knowledge  can  be  assessed  and 
Its  readiness  for  application  can  be  addressed 
within  the  context  of  relevant  social,  human, 
and  ethical  issues.  Such  a  system  would  as- 
sure the  ttmely  application  of  relevant  tech- 
nology and  help  prevent  the  premature  use 
of  those  techniques  not  thoroughly  explored 
for  their  human  and  social  Implications. 


Exhibit  4 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  18,  1973) 
PsvcHostmcERY :  Mtbiad  Tough  Questions 
A  surgeon  can  take  out  tonsils  and  tumors 
or  transplant  kidneys  and  hearts,  and  rarely 
is  the  appropriateness  of  his  actions  chal- 
lenged. But  one  kind  of  surgeon — with  a 
special  practice  called  psychosurgery — has 
found  himself  In  the  middle  of  an  interna- 
tional controversy. 

The  psychosurgeon  destroys  tiny  pieces  of 
tissue  deep  in  the  brain  to  change  the  way 
people  feel  and  act — those  who  suffer  from 
severe  emotional  or  behavioral  disorders  that 
!5e?m  resistant  to  traditional  treatments.  His 
patients  may  Include  Intractable  depresfives. 
incurable  schizophrenics,  uncontrollable  ag- 
gresslves,  destructive  hyperactives,  among 
others. 

Prom  the  psychosurgeon 's  viewpoint,  he  Is 
performing  a  humane  and  noble  service, 
rescuing  desperate  people.  But  to  some,  he  is 
a  tamperer  who  "mutilates"  the  brain,  biunts 
the  emotions,  distorts  the  personality  and 
exercises  a  form  of  behavior  control. 

Last  week  in  Detroit  the  Issue  became  the 
subject  of  a  courtroom  drama  that  could  set 
a  national  precedent,  not  Just  for  psycho- 
surgery but  for  other  radical  treatments  and 
for  human  experimentation  in  general. 

The  case  centers  on  a  research  project  In 
which  patients  from  a  state  hospital  for  the 
criminally  insane  might  be  subjected  to 
psychosurgery  in  an  attempt  to  relieve  them 
of  their  uncontrollable  violent  tendencies. 

The  goal  of  the  project,  which  was  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  prestigious  Lafayette 
Clinic,  the  psychiatric  research  and  training 
arm  of  Wayne  State  University,  was  to  reha- 
bilitate patients  and  return  them  to  society. 
But  Just  before  the  first  patient  was  to  be 
subjected  to  the  in-depth  brain  wave  studies 
that  would  precede  surgery,  a  suit  was 
brought  by  a  civil  liberties  lawryer.  Involun- 
tarily committed  persons,  he  charged,  cannot 
give  Informed,  voluntary  consent  to  such  a 
rad'cal  procedure  when  they  may  regard  it 
as  their  only  possible  ticket  out  of  the  Insti- 
tution. The  suit  also  asked  whether  psycho- 


surgery should  not  be  banned  In  any  case 
as  contrary  to  the  public  interest. 

Although  the  original  research  proposal 
has  now  been  scrapped  as  a  result  of  the 
publicity  it  generated,  the  clinic  is  working 
on  substitute  proposals  Involving  psycho- 
surgery and  the  court  has  agreed  to  deal 
with  the  core  issues  of  consent  to  radical 
treatments  by  institutionalized  persons  and 
the  use  of  psychosurgery  as  a  medical  tool. 
Modern  psychosurgery,  a  technique  that 
has  evolved  over  the  last  decade  and  a  half, 
is  currently  being  used  on  some  500  patients 
a  year  in  this  country  and  many  hundreds 
more  elsewhere.  In  most  cases,  actual  destruc- 
tion of  brain  tissue  Is  preceded  by  intensive 
studies  of  the  brain's  electrical  activity  under 
a  wide  variety  of  circumstances.  Usually, 
electrodes  are  implanted  deep  In  the  brain 
in  regions  that  are  believed  to  be  Important 
In  controlling  behavior  and  emotion. 

If  electrical  abnormalities  are  found  in 
a  certain  region  that  appears  to  be  linked 
to  the  patient's  problem,  then  a  section  of 
brain  tissue — probably  no  more  than  six- 
hundredths  of  an  inch — might  be  destroyed 
by  surgery,  electricity,  ultrasound  or  radia- 
tion. Sometimes,  however,  such  In-depth 
brainwave  studies  do  not  precede  surgery. 
In  these  cases,  surgery  Is  performed  in  an 
area  of  the  brain  (which  may  or  may  not 
be  abnormal)  that  Infiuences  the  behavior 
or  emotion  at  issue. 

The  results  of  psychosurgery  vary  widely — 
from  reports  of  40  per  cent  to  95  per  cent 
of  patients  experiencing  significant  Improve- 
ment. 

Even  among  supporters  of  the  program, 
there  Is  dissension.  Some  argue  that  only 
those  patients  with  well-defined  organic 
brain  diseases,  such  as  tumors  or  epilepsy, 
should  be  subjected  to  surgery.  Others  insist 
that  behavioral  or  emotional  evidence  of 
brain  disease  is  sufficient  Justification. 

The  practice  raises  some  difficult  questions. 
Is  enough  known  about  how  the  brain  works 
to  be  sure  the  surgery  will  have  the  desired 
beneficial  effect  and  not  interfere  with  other- 
wise normal  human  responses  and  feelings? 
Or  win  those  subjected  to  the  refined  tech- 
niques of  modern  psychosurgery  be  rendered 
"semi-vegetables"  as  were  some  patients  who 
underwent  the  gross  lobotomles  of  decades 
past? 

How  can  It  be  demonstrated  with  certainty 
that  the  patient  is  unresponsive  to  more 
conservative  treatment,  especially  if  the 
patient  Is  In  a  state  Institution  where  treat- 
ment is  notoriously  Inadequate?  On  the  other 
hand.  If  conservative  methods  are  unavail- 
able to  some  patients,  is  It  fair  to  deny  them 
a  more  radical  treatment  that  may  offer 
a  realistic  hope  for  relief? 

How  can  a  person  whose  brain  is  supposedly 
diseased  give  Informed  consent  to  an  opera- 
tion on  the  self-same  organ? 

If  brain  surgery  can  control  ageressive 
behavior,  will  it  be  used  to  control  rolltlcally 
violent  Individuals  or.  more  realistically,  to 
ease  the  custodial  management  of  aggressive 
prisoners  or  hospitalized  patients? 

There  Is  a  real  fear  among  some  of  letting 
psychosurgery  out  of  the  laboratory  before 
enough  Is  known  about  Its  effects  and  effec- 
tiveness. The  present  controversv,  however, 
has  had  the  effect  of  halting  nearly  all  stud- 
ies of  the  technique  in  this  country,  raising 
a  not  imfamtliar  medical  dilemma:  Without 
further  studies  the  potential  of  psychosur- 
gery— for  good  or  ill — will  never  be  known. 

— Jane  E.  Brodt. 

Exhibit  5 

senate   joint   resolution    86 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rey 

rcf:entatives  of  the  United  States  of  Americi 

in  Congress  assembled.  That,   for  the  two- 
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year  period   beginning  on  the 
the  first  month  which  begins  not 
30  days  after  the  date  of 
Joint  Resolution,  no  Federal 
expended,  or  available  for  ex] 
the  purpose  of  conducting,  or 
slstance  In  the  conduct  of,  any 
activity  which  consists  of,  or 
performance  of  psychosurgery; 
such   period,   no  Federal   faclUtleii 
available   for    the   performance 
surgery  or  for  any  project  which 
performance  of  psychosurgery. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
and  Welfare   (hereinafter  referred 
"Secretary")  shall  (through  the 
Btltutes  of  Health,  or  through  otter 
prlate  facilities  of  the  Department 
Education,  and  Welfare)  conduct 
the    employment   of   psychosurgery 
view  to  determining  the  number 
of  cases,  during  the  five-year  period 
December  31,   1972,  In  which 
has  been  performed  In  all  private 
hospitals  In  the  United  States, 
piling  an  analysis,  on  a  case  by 
of  a   sufficient  number  of  such 
gether  with  follow-up  Information 
to  provide  the  basis  for  an  objec 
tlflc  evaluation  of  psychosurgery 
during  such  period  with  regard  tc 
of  psychosurgery  performed,  the 
for  which  It  was  performed,  and 
thereof.  The  Secretary  shall 
study  and  shall  submit  to  the 
later  than  one  year  after  the  daU 
ment  of  this  Joint  Resolution 
complete  report  thereon,  which 
contain  his  views  and 
to  the  circumstances  (If  any)   in 
performance  of  psychosurgery  Is 
as  well  as  the  reasons  and 
such  views. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
vho  is  the  head  of  each 
agency  of  the  Federal  Oovemm^nt 
operate  with  the  Secretary  in  his 
the  study  authorized  by  section 
provide  to  the  Secretary  such 
as  he  may  request  and  Is  avallat^e 
person. 

Sec.  4.  As  used  In  this  Joint 
the  term  "psychosurgery"  means 
gery  on  (A)   normal  brain  tissue 
dividual,  who  does  not  suffer  from 
ologlcal  disease,  for  the  purpose 
or  controlling  the  behavior  or 
such  individual,  or  (B)  on  diseased 
sue  of  an  individual.  If  the  sole 
performance  of  such  surgery  is 
change,  or  affect  any  behavioral  oi 
disturbance  of  such  individual 
shall  not  Include  brain  surgery 
cure,  or  ameliorate  the  effects 
nor  shall  such  term  be  construed 
electric  shock  treatments. 

Sec.  5.  There  are  hereby 
appropriated   such  sums  as  may 
sary  to  carry  out  this  Joint 
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(By  David  Holmstrom) 

San  Francisco. — A  deepening 
flict  is  developing  in  the  United 
the  Increased  use  of  psychosurgAy — opera- 
tions on  the  brain — to  permanent!  j  alter  hu- 
man behavior. 

The  result,  according  to 
surgeons,  and  psychiatrists,  is  a 
lenge    to    the    fundamental    rlgh 
Americans  in  the  U.S.  Constitutloh — such 
protection  against  deprivation  ol 
erty,   or   property    without   due 
law  .  .  ."  (5th  and  14th  Amendi+ents) 

The  extent  of  psychosurgery,  a 
Dr.   Peter   R.   Breggln.   a  Washlnbton 
psychiatrist  and  the  leading  oppor  ent 
chosurgery,  is  greater  In  other 
particularly  England,  where  a  totil 
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operations  have  been  performed  in  the  last  11 
years. 

UPWAKO  TREND  SEEN 

In  the  United  States  Dr.  Breggln  estimates 
from  scant  available  data,  between  400  and 
600  operations  have  been  performed  in  gen- 
eral hospitals  and  mental  Institutions  dur- 
ing the  last  several  years,  "with  the  current 
rate  going  up  rapidly." 

He  advocates  taking  psychosurgeons  to 
court  on  charges  of  making  "exaggerated 
claims"  that  lead  to  "uniformed  consent"  on 
the  patient's  part.  He  would  also  like  to  see 
federal  and  state  legislation  outlawing  all 
forms  of  psychosurgery  in  the  U.S.  as  they  are 
In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Dr.  Breggln  and  others  assert  that  In  the 
1940'3  and  50's  more  than  50,000  operations 
were  performed.  "We  are  In  the  midst  of  a 
resurgence,"  he  says,  "Including  multiple 
forms  of  psychosurgery  upon  hyperactive 
children." 

QUESTIONS  POSKD 

At  a  recent  symposium  here  entitled  A 
Clockwork  Orange?  Psychiatric  Experimenta- 
tion on  Prisoners,  Dr.  Breggln  and  a  panel  of 
lawyers  and  doctors  discussed  the  legal  and 
moral  questions  raised  by  psychosurgery. 
They  asked: 

How  can  mentally  troubled  patients  with  a 
long  history  of  violent  or  "unacceptable"  be- 
havior be  protected  from  brain  surgery  when 
mental  turmoil  Is  viewed  as  proof  that  psy- 
chosxirgery  is  needed? 

Who  has  the  right  to  consent  to  psycho- 
surgery? the  patient  himself?  his  family?  the 
doctor?  a  professional  committee? 

Even  if  a  person  consents  to  psychosurgery 
how  can  he  or  she  be  sure  that  the  "full  story 
on  the  possible  outcome"  has  been  carefully 
explained?  Who  would  explain  it? 

Does  anyone,  parents  Included,  have  the 
right  to  permit  psychosurgery  of  children? 

How  can  psychosurgery  be  stopped?  Should 
penal  Institutions  be  allowed  to  expand  ex- 
perimentation on  Inmates? 

Dr.  Breggln  says  that  "psychosurgery  of- 
fends the  whole  Western  ethnical  tradition 
of  respect  for  the  individual."  He  says  all 
forms  of  psychosurgery  blunt  the  Individuars 
emotions  and  make  him  docile — "and  of 
course  they  subject  the  Individual  to  the  con- 
trol of  others." 

BIOLOGICAL    OBICIN    SUGGESTED 

The  decline  in  the  use  of  psychosurgery — 
or  "lobotomies" — in  the  United  States  in  the 
late  part  of  the  1950's  was  apparently  in  pro- 
I>ortion  to  the  rise  in  the  use  of  electroshock 
and  exotic  drugs  on  patients,  noted  Dr.  Breg- 
gln, and  the  resurgence  now  hinges  on  the 
belief  that  mental  Illness  may  have  a  bio- 
logical origin. 

Dr.  Breggln  and  others  believe  that  aside 
from  violating  all  ethical  standards,  psycho- 
surgery is  a  tragic  mixing  of  rehabilitation 
and  punishment.  And  this  Is  clearly  seen  In 
efforts  by  some  penal  Institutions  to  deal 
with  their  most  troublesome  Inmates  by  at- 
tempting to  alter  their  behavior  with  drugs 
and  psychosurgery. 

How  can  experiments  on  humans  that 
leave  them  permanently  docile  be  consid- 
ered rehabilitation?  they  ask. 

At  the  symposium  it  was  pointed  out  that 
In  the  recent  California  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion banning  capital  punishment  there  was 
a  nearly  overlooked  statement  that  seemed 
to  sanction  behavioral  control  experimenta- 
tion. The  court  said:  "We  do  not  Interpret 
the  constitutional  prohibition  of  cruel  or 
unusual  punishments  either  as  a  license  for 
the  indefinite  continuance  of  all  punish- 
ments known  to  the  common  law  .  .  .  nor  as 
a  proscription  of  innovative  types  of  punish- 
ment whose  purpose  Is  the  rehabilitation  or 
reformation  of  criminal  offenders." 

PRISONER   USE    WAS    PROPOSED 

According  to  Dr.  Philip  Shapiro,  a  Los 
Angeles    psychiatrist,    the    key    phrase    is 


"Innovative  types  of  punishment,"  which 
could  lead  to  such  behavioral  control  tech> 
niques  as  seen  In  the  current  movie,  "A 
Clockwork  Orange." 

Only  last  year  It  was  disclosed  that  the 
California  Department  of  Corrections  had 
considered  using  brain  surgery  on  its  more 
hostile  and  aggressive  inmates.  But  a  storm 
of  protest  in  the  press,  and  among  doctors 
and  ps3gchiatrlBts,  forced  the  state  to  drc^ 
the  Idea.  But  recently  the  Department  of 
Corrections  opened  a  new  facility  in  VacavUle 
known  as  the  medical-psychiatric  diagnostic 
unit.  It  is  designed  to  house  California's  most 
troublesome  prisoners. 

It  is  known  that  since  1966  some  Inmates 
in  California  prisons  have  been  Injected 
with  a  drug  that  causes  loss  of  use  of  all  vol- 
untary muscles.  Including  those  used  for 
breathing.  It  Is  pEurt  of  an  "aversion  therapy" 
program  in  which  the  drug  is  administered 
and  then  the  patient  is  "scolded"  in  an  at- 
tempt to  associate  the  drug's  terrifying  reac- 
tion with  the  crime  the  patient  had  com- 
mitted. The  theory  Is  that  the  patient  will  no 
longer  want  to  commit  the  crime,  because 
he  will  remember  the  drug  reaction.  Many, 
It  is  charged;  were  given  the  drug  without 
consent. 


[From  the  Washington  Star,  Sept.  28,  1972] 
"Mind  Control"  Hit 
(By  Judith  Randal) 

Uneasy  about  the  ethical  Implications  of 
experimental  surgery  Intended  to  alter  be- 
havior, scientists  and  activist  groups  are 
Tirglng  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  drop  a  (1  million  Item  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
budget  scheduled  to  be  marked  up  today. 

The  budget  Item  would  provide  money  to 
the  National  Institute  of  Neurological  Dis- 
eases and  Stroke,  part  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  to  support  violent  be- 
havior research  at  university-affiliated  medi- 
cal centers  In  Boston,  Los  Angeles  and  Hous- 
ton. 

Critics  oppose  the  proposal  because  it  in- 
cludes provisions  for  so-called  psychosurgery, 
the  Implantation  of  electrodes  in  the  brain 
for  the  diagnosis  and  therapy  of  organic 
brain  disease  associated  with  violent  be- 
havior. 

They  say  the  surgery  "blunts"  personality 
and  that  It  could  be  used  as  a  weapon  of 
oppression  against  women,  prisoners  and  mi- 
nority groups,  for  instance. 

Furthermore,  they  charge,  the  operation — 
call'"d  an  amygdalotomy  and  which  destroys 
a  part  of  the  almond-shaped  nucleus  in  the 
temperal  lobes  of  the  brain — is  "Just  a  new 
version  of  the  old-fashioned  lobotomy." 

Supporters  of  the  research  proposal  argue 
that  patients  are  candidates  for  such  sur- 
gery only  when  all  other  treatments  have 
been  tried  to  no  avail.  Such  patients,  they 
say,  are  often  appalled  by  the  damage  their 
rage  Inflicts  on  themselves  and  others  and 
are  desperate  for  help. 

And  because  so  little  is  known  about  the 
physical  basis  underlying  some  forms  of 
chronic  violence,  they  add.  research  on  what 
Is  called  the  "limbic  system,"  or  emotional 
brain.  Is  crucial. 

While  the  program  would  Include  surgery, 
It  would  concentrate  at  least  as  heavily  on 
studies  of  biochemical  tests,  fingerprints,  sex 
hormone  levels  and  chromosomes.  Abnormal- 
ities of  these  factors  are  often  linked  to  vio- 
lent behavior,  they  say. 

During  the  surgery,  electrodes  are  inserted 
In  one  or  both  almond-shaped  nuclei  in  the 
temporal  lobes,  paired  structures  in  the 
brain.  The  electrodes  are  used  to  record  elec- 
trical discharges  in  these  nuclei  and  to  de- 
stroy the  nuclei  If  the  discharges  are  ab- 
normal. 

The  object,  the  surgeons  said.  Is  to  dam- 
age the  brain  as  little  as  possible.  Contrary 
to  critics'  allegations,  they  claimed,  the  op- 
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eratlon  does  not  blunt  the  patients'  person- 
alities. Indeed,  they  said,  they  are  still  able 
to  become  angry  but  do  not  become  violent. 

"BIGHT   OF   PRIVACY" 

In  the  last  few  weeks,  Ralph  Nader's  Cen- 
ter for  the  Study  of  Responsive  Law  has  been 
looking  Into  the  situation  and  Dr.  Peter  B. 
Breggln,  a  Washington  psychiatrist  and 
noveUst,  has  urged  several  senators  to  with- 
draw their  support  for  the  proposal. 

Besides  basically  objecting  to  psychosur- 
gery for  any  reason  whatever,  Breggln  argues 
that  profiles  of  violence-prone  prisoners  are 
being  developed  from  computerized  data  de- 
rived from  a  study  being  done  for  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration.  They  say  this  Is  "un- 
constitutional because  It  constitutes  an  In- 
vasion of  the  right  of  privacy." 

As  a  result  of  these  and  other  pressures. 
Sen.  Warren  Magnuson,  D-Wash.,  chairman 
of  the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  subcom- 
mittee has  written  to  the  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  Dr.  Robert  Q. 
Marston,  to  ask  for  clarification  and  some 
senators  seem  to  be  on  the  verge  of  with- 
holding their  support  for  the  proposal,  pend- 
ing a  thorough  review  of  the  Issues. 

Among  these  are  Sens.  Edward  Brooke,  R- 
Mass.,  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  D-Mass.,  Glenn 
Beall,  R-Md.  and  Norris  Cotton,  R-N.H. 

One  of  the  things  that  troubles  Brooke, 
according  to  an  aide,  is  that  Dr.  William 
Sweet,  a  top  advocate  of  the  proposal,  told 
the  Senate  Appropriations  subcommittee 
last  spring  that  he  was  "speaking  on  behalf 
of  the  Neurological  and  Neurosurgical  serv- 
ices of  Harvard  University  at  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital." 

While  Sweet  is  chairman  of  neurosurgery 
at  the  hospital,  a  spokesman  there  says  he 
was  not  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  MGH  and 
that  his  research  plans  for  human  subjects 
were  never  approved  by  its  research  commit- 
tees because  of  opposition  from  staff  psy- 
chiatrists. 

They  acknowledged,  however,  that  the  hos- 
pital rents  space  to  the  Neuro-Research 
Foundation,  of  which  Sweet  is  an  officer,  to 
do  some  diagnostic  tests  on  outpatients  and 
to  conduct  animal  experiments. 

At  the  hearing  Sweet  also  spoke  on  behalf 
of  the  Neurologic  unit  at  the  University  of 
Texas  In  Houston  and  the  Neuropsychlatric 
Institute  of  the  University  of  California  In 
Los  Angeles.  No  opposition  witnesses  ap- 
peared. 

Meanwhile,  the  work  has  been  going  for- 
ward at  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  also  af- 
filiated with  Harvard,  where  Dr.  Vernon  L. 
Mark  is  chief  of  neurosurgery.  Like  Sweet, 
Mark  is  an  officer  of  the  Neuro-Surgery 
Foundation  which  has  engaged  a  Washington 
lobbyist,  Nathaniel  Polster,  to  present  its 
case  to  Congress  and  government. 

Mark  and  Sweet  said  they  have  studied 
more  than  100  patients  subject  to  repeated 
violence  with  the  aid  of  federal  funds  from 
LEAA  and  NIHM,  but  that  only  two  of  these 
had  imdergone  the  implantation  of  elec- 
trodes. 

Neither  of  these,  they  said,  was  either  a 
prisoner  or  otherwise  a  ward  of  the  state  No 
patient  In  any  of  their  work,  they  added, 
participates  without  providing  Informed  con- 
sent. 

In  all,  the  surgeons  have  operated  on  13 
violence-prone  patients,  all  with  temporal 
lobe  eollensy.  The  progress  of  six  has  been 
roiiowed  for  three  years  or  more.  Of  these 
two  patients  are  "strikingly  better"  and  two 
considerably  improved,"  according  to  Sweet 
and  Mark. 

Should  Congress  approve  the  controversial 
proposal,  it  will  still  have  to  be  reviewed  by 
scientists  who  act  as  advisors  to  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and 
Stroke  in  order  to  be  funded.  Dr.  Murray 
Goldstein,  the  Institute's  associate  director 


said  that  approval  would  also  entail  both  ad- 
herence to  the  NIH's  regulations  on  human 
experimentation  and  extra  ethical  safe- 
guards. 

[From  the  Morning  Star,  Dec.  28.  10731 
Mnro-CoNTROL  Curbs  Askxo 


(By  Frederick  P.  McGehan) 
Washington.— A  panel  of  distinguished 
scientists  called  yesterday  for  Increased  con- 
trols over  psychiatric  experimentation  rang- 
ing from  brain  surgery  to  encoimter  groups. 
As  It  stands  now,  the  panel  told  a  ses- 
sion of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science's  annual  meeting  here, 
there  are  no  effective  controls  over  surgeons 
who  wish  to  experiment  on  mental  patients, 
or  over  non-professionals  who  organize  en- 
counter groups  and  sensitivity-training  ses- 
sions. 

Without  guidelines  and  limits,  the  panel 
warned,  a  "small  number  of  people  will 
gradually  gain  control  over  greater  num- 
bers of  other  people."  Such  a  move  could 
have  serious  political,  moral  and  ethical  con- 
sequences, they  stated. 

The  panel  discussion  was  arranged  by  the 
Institute  of  Society,  Ethics  and  the  Life 
Sciences,  a  nonprofit  "think  tank"  In  Hast- 
Ings-on  Hudson,  N.Y.,  concerned  with  moral 
and  social  Implications  of  biological  and 
medical  advances. 

Appearing  on  the  panel  were  two  psychia- 
trists, a  neurologist,  a  lawyer,  a  psychologist 
and  a  social  scientist. 

They  adopted  both  a  personal  approach — 
protection  of  the  patient  from  unwarranted 
experimentation — and  a  broad  social  view- 
point— ^protecting  society  from  mass-behav- 
ior control. 

Harold  Edgar,  associate  professor  of  law 
at  Columbia  University,  said  the  only  con- 
trol over  brain  sxirgery  experimentation  now 
"is  the  integrity  and  self-discipline  of  the 
surgeon."  He  called  for  more  formal  controls 
either  by  professional  organizations  or  by 
government. 

Dr.  Herbert  G.  Vaughan,  Jr.,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  neurology  at  Einstein  Medical 
School,  Bronx,  N.Y..  said  there  has  been  un- 
warranted brain  surgery  In  im  attempt  to 
cure  alcoholism. 

"There  are  no  controls  at  the  present  time 
over  any  kind  of  surgery,"  said  Dr.  Vaughan. 
He  estimated  that  there  are  between  100 
and  500  cases  of  psychosurgery  in  the  United 
States  each  year.  But  because  of  the  lack  of 
any  reporting  system.  It  Is  Impossible  to  de- 
termine the  exact  number,  he  added. 

Willard  Gaylin,  president  of  the  Institute 
for  Ethics,  told  of  a  Mississippi  surgeon  who 
during  the  past  15  years  has  operated  on 
some  30  children  to  correct  abnormal  behav- 
ior patterns.  There  is  serious  question  wheth- 
er the  operations  have  had  any  impact  on 
the  children's  conditions,  Mr.  Gaylin  said  at 
a  news  conference. 

He  also  told  of  a  Tulane  University  psychi- 
atrist who  has  used  electric  shock  therapy 
to  treat  one  person  suffering  from  recurrent 
episodes  of  rage  and  another  man  who  is  a 
homosexual. 

"I  feel  some  form  of  registry  of  psycho- 
surgery and  electric  shock  therapy  should  be 
developed,"  said  Dr.  Gerald  Klerman,  pro- 
fessor of  psychiatry  at  the  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Medical  School. 

Dr.  Klerman  also  warned  that  mass  manip- 
ulation of  the  population  could  theoreti- 
cally be  obtained  by  use  of  psychiatric  medi- 
cation or  behavior-altering  drugs. 

Already,  he  noted,  "one-half  of  the  adult 
population"  uses  tranquilizers  "for  minor 
stress  and  tension  anxieties  of  everyday  life." 
He  speculated  that,  in  the  future,  drugs  may 
note  of  caution  about  vasectomies,  a  popvilar 
memory. 

In  another  presentation  at  the  association's 
annual  meeting  yesterday,  a  group  of  scien- 


tists from  Long  Island  University  issued  a 
note  of  caution  about  vasectomies,  a  popular 
sterilization  operation  for  men. 

In  studies  on  rats,  the  group  found  serious 
side  effects  in  about  half  of  a  group  of  30 
that  was  vasectomlzed.  The  effects  noted  In- 
cluded "abnormal,  smaller,  soft  purplish 
testes,"  the  development  of  cysts  In  sperm 
ducts  and  a  drop  In  male  hormone  produc- 
tion. 

The  group,  led  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Sackler  of  the 
Laboratory  for  Therapeutic  Research  In  the 
university's  College  of  Pharmacy,  concluded 
that  vasectomies  "are  not  Innocuous  pro- 
cedures." 

Pstchosurgert  Debated  at  NIH 
(By  Judith  Randal) 
Over  the  past  10  years  or  so.  Dr.  Orlando 
J.  Andy,  chief  of  neurosurgery  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi,  has  performed  brain 
operations  on  "about  30"  children  to  correct 
what  he  terms  "their  erratic  hypersensitivity, 
aggressiveness  and  emotional  Instability." 

Popularly  known  as  psychosurgery,  the 
procedures  some  performed  on  children  as 
young  as  five  years  old — consist  of  the  In- 
sertion of  thin  electrodes  Into  small  areas  of 
the  brain  where  they  are  used  to  stimulate 
the  tissue  and  then  destroy  It. 

Speaking  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  here  yesterday.  Andy  said  that  such 
surgery  should  be  considered  for  both  chil- 
dren and  adults  whenever  what  he  calls  "the 
hyper-responslve  syndrome"  occurs. 

Andy  was  Invited  to  speak  at  a  panel 
discussion  arranged  by  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health-National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Psychosurgery. 
The  committee  has  been  formed  to  focus 
attention  on  the  social  and  political  Impli- 
cations of  the  behavior-altering  surgery  and 
on  a  request  made  to  Congress  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Sweet  of  Harvard  University  for  a  81 
million  grant  to  develop  centers  for  the 
Identification  and  treatment  of  violent  or 
potentially  violent  persons. 

Sweet,  also  an  advocate  of  psychosurgery 
under  some   circumstances,   was   Invited  to 
participate  In  the  discussion,  but  declined. 
Andy  described  the  conditions  he  thought 
Justified  such  surgery. 

These,  he  told  an  audience  of  several  hun- 
dred, included  the  failure  to  respond  to  other 
treatments.  Patients  of  this  kind,  he  said 
"are  a  detriment  to  themselves  and  to  so- 
ciety." In  addition,  he  said,  behavior-altering 
surgery  should  be  considered  when  a  patient 
requires  "constant  attention,  supervision  and 
inordinate  Institutional  care  ...  or  requires 
such  heavy  drug  dosage  that  he  Is  nonrespon- 
slve  and  noncommunicatlve." 

Usually,  he  said,  such  patients  In  addi- 
tion to  their  antisocial  behavior  have  move- 
ment disorders  such  as  cerebral  palsy. 

As  for  psychosurgery  for  children  who 
chronically  misbehave,  he  said:  "It  should  be 
used  in  the  adolescent  and  pediatric  age 
group  In  order  to  allow  the  developing  brain 
to  mature  with  as  normal  a  reaction  to  Its 
environment  as  possible." 

The  reason  for  this,  he  argued.  Is  that 
personality  patterns  formed  In  youth  persist 
in  the  behavior  of  adults. 

Andy's  views  did  not  go  unchallenged. 
Dr.  Peter  R.  Breggln,  a  psychiatrist  at  the 
Washington  School  of  Psychiatry  here,  called 
the  operations  Andy  perforins  "old  fashioned 
lobotomies  in  a  new  guise."  Patients  become 
"quiet  and  manageable"  after  such  oper- 
ations, he  conceded,  but  the  surgery  "blunts" 
the  emotions  and  Irreversibly  "reduces 
vitality." 

Andy  had  reported  that  he  prefers  to  oper- 
ate on  both  sides  of  the  brain  and  said  of  one 
patient  that  he  had  operated  on  him  vari- 
ously three,  five,  or  six  times — he  wasn't  sure 
which,  although  he  did  know  that  the  boy 
was  "nine  or  ten"  at  the  time  of  the  first 
surgery. 
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Breggln  commented:  "You 
operate  until  you  get  the  blunt 
He  also  noted  that  one  of  Andy 
Intelligence  quotient  tested  at  the 
when  he  was  16  that  It  had  whe 
thus  Indicating  that  the  surgery 
Impaired  his  learning  ability. 

Other   critics    Included    Dr. 
senior  minister  of  the   All   Souls 
Church  in  Washington  and  Drs 
Lean   and   Larry   Ng,   both   of 
Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

Eaton  expressed  fear  that  the 
eral  and  blacks  and  other  mlnori 
particular,  have  been  and  wUl 
guinea   pigs   for   psychosurgery, 
scientists  that  it  will  no  longer 
for  them  "to  hide  behind  a  whltfe 
say  'I'm  being  medically  objectli  e 
devoid  of  politics."  " 

MacLean.    said    that    his 
brain  surgery  on  animals  has 
that    psychosurgery    Is 
when  there  is  clearly  something 
brain  tissues.  Dr.  A.  K.  Ommaya 
however,  disagreed.  Ommaya.  a 
himself,  said  there  are  some  rare 
He  cited  some  cases  of  intractibl^ 
chronic    inability    to    eat 
anxiety-producing  disorder  knowr 
nervosa  as  examples. 

Ng,  a  neurologist,  summed  up 
surgery  dilemma. 

"Compassion  and  curiosity".  h( 
two  powerful  elements  in  humai 
Compassion  without  curiosity  is 
but  cxirlosity  without  compasslo^ 
man  .  .  .  We  can  now  ask  not 
thing  can  be  done,  but  whether  I 
done  .  . 
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[Prom  the  Star  and  News.  Feb 
Clergyman  Asks  Psychostjrgb^y 
(By  Rebecca  Leet) 

A    Washington    minister    yesteijday 
for  an  end  to  brain  surgery  operat  i 
sole  aim  Is  behavioral  modlficatiofi 

The  Rev.  David  Eaton,  senior 
All    Souls    Unitarian    Church    at 
Harvard  Streets  NW,  said  that 
such  experimental  operations  ha^e 
ported  annually  in  recent  years 
most  of  the  patients  are  poor  an 
norlty  groups. 

Eaton  claimed.  In  his  Sunday 
at  the  present  time,  the  Intent  of 
tlons — known    as    psychosurgery- 
experimentation.  He  said  research 
performing  them  are  more  interested 
lectlng  medical  data   than   In 
Individual. 

The  minister  said  he  recently 
National  Institutes  of  Health  pan^l 
psychosurgeons,  has  talked  with 
tors  and  has  studied  the  subject 

He   said:    "Psychosurgery   Is 
cause  no  one  really  understands 
and  none  of  these  experiments 
understanding  the  brain. 

"(It    Is)     ethically    wrong 
human    experimentation     In    th« 
therapy,  medically  untenable 
Is  no  accepted   criterion   for  "1 
and  politically  ominous  because  it 
tool  for  controlling  behavior. 

He   noted    that.   In   the  late   IfeeOs 
Harvard  University  research  doctqrs 
a  $100,000  Justice  Department 
how  to  control  people  who  had 
of  dangerous  impulses." 

"Who  is  going  to  determine 
ous  impulses  are'"  Eaton  said. 

Eaton  noted  that  "the  reason 
are  present  today  is  a  direct  resul 
Ingenious   people    who   went 
medical  research. 

However,  he  added,  "the  vigil  w« 
(over  medical  research) 
ened."  Later,  he  said.  "We  must 
It  (psychosurgery)   .  .  .  and  fight 
Its  continuation." 
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Eaton  said  that,  at  the  NIH  panel,  a  Mis- 
sissippi psychosurgeon  said  he  had  performed 
20  such  operations.  The  minister  said  he 
guessed  the  20  people  were  poor  blacks,  but 
that  the  doctor  would  not  answer  a  letter 
asking  If  they  were.  However,  Eaton  said,  a 
follow-up  study,  which  could  locate  only  four 
of  the  20,  noted  that  all  four  were  black. 

Eaton  praised  the  clinical  physician,  who 
is  Involved  with  treating  the  Individual  pa- 
tient, but  criticized  the  research  doctor 
whose  interest  Is  In  collecting  medical  data 
and  not  treating  the  Individual. 

He  said  other  doctors  have  told  him  that 
some  research  doctors  are  not  even  able  to  do 
a  thorough  medical  history  of  a  patient. 

Some,  he  claimed,  "don't  even  want  to 
touch  the  patient  ...  or  even  see  the  pa- 
tient" because  they  feel  this  lack  of  contact 
will  enhance  their  research  objectivity. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  24,  1973 1 

PSYCHOStTHGERY     ASSAILED     ON     HiLL 

(By  Stuart  Auerbach) 

The  government's  chief  psychiatrist  said 
yesterday  he  opposes  brain  surgery  for  be- 
havior problems — now  being  performed  at  a 
rate  of  about  500  a  year — because  doctors 
don't  know  enough   about  the  brain. 

The  statement  by  Dr.  Bertram  S.  Brown, 
director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  was  the  first  by  a  high  government 
health  official  In  open  opposition  to  psycho- 
surgery. 

"The  goal  of  responsible  researchers  in 
psychosurgery  is  to  pinpoint  the  exact  locus 
of  the  undesirable  behavior  in  the  brain  and 
destroy  only  those  tissues  and  nerve  cells, 
leaving  other  functions  and  behaviors  of  the 
patient  unaffected,"  Brown  told  a  Senate 
Health  subcommittee  hearing, 

"Frankly,"  he  continued,  "current  practice 
of  ps:  chosurgery  falls  short  of  this  goal,  and 
even  the  best  research  In  this  field  Is  not 
able  to  achieve  such  precision. 

"My  own  view  Is  that  more  knowledge  and 
more  refined  techniques  would  be  needed  be- 
fore one  could  determine  unequivocal  clinical 
Indications  for  psychosurglcal  Intervention." 

Brown's  view  was  disputed  as  being  too 
hard  on  psychosurgery  by  Dr.  Orlando  J. 
Andy  of  the  University  of  Mississippi,  who 
said  he  has  performed  30  to  40  such  opera- 
tions, and  as  being  too  easy  on  psychosurgery 
by  Washington  psychiatrist  Dr.  Peter  Roger 
Breggln. 

"It  is  well  established,"  Andy  testified, 
"that  surgery  Is  one  of  the  most  effective 
methods  of  treating  structural  pathology 
of  the  brain.  Psychosurglcal  procedures  are 
not  experimental  as  Implied  by  some  critics." 

He  insisted  that  doctors  know  exactly 
where  to  operate  on  the  brain  to  achieve  the 
desired  behavioral  changes,  that  the  opera- 
tion Is  done  only  after  lengthy  consultations 
with  both  patient  and  family. 

Subcommittee  chairman  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy (D-Mass.).  however,  read  Andy's  own 
reports  on  his  operations  which  told  how  75 
per  cent  of  one  group  of  patients  suffered  a 
decrease  in  verbal  intelligence  and  another 
patle;it  suffered  "Intellectual  deterioration." 

Breggln  said  psychosurgery  should  be  made 
Illegal.  "It's  not  even  a  medical  procedure 
any  more  than  the  mutilation  of  an  arm  for 
a  criminal  act  Is  a  medical  procedure,"  he 
told  the  subcommittee. 

Brown  said  that  neither  NIMH  nor  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  currently  sup- 
ports psychosurgery  on  hiim-irs  although 
they  both  are  supporting  animal  research  on 
the  brain. 

"Until  we  do  more  animal  research,"  he 
said,  "we  don't  want  to  move  into  experi- 
mental psychosurgery." 

He  said  psychosurgery  mav  be  of  "poten- 
tial benefit  ...  in  cases  of  extreme  mental 
illness,  especially  those  that  are  life-threat- 
ening to  the  patient  or  those  around  him. 
Psychosurgery  should  be  performed  or'ly  af- 


ter extensive  attempts  at  alternate  modes  of 
therapy  had  failed." 

Asked  by  Kennedy  about  the  possibility  of 
psychosurgery  being  used  for  behavior  con- 
trol. Brown  said  it  would  be  "an  abuse  of 
the  highest  order  ...  I  think  It  would  be 
dreadful  and  unAmerican." 

Dr.  Wlllard  GayUn,  a  psychiatrist  who 
heads  the  Hastings  (N.Y.)  Institute  of  Medi- 
cal Ethics,  said  he  doubted  psychosurgery 
would  be  used  for  mass  behavior  control 
since  there  are  more  efficient  means  available 
such  as  education,  television  and  drugs. 


(Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Mar.  3,  1973) 

CuHiNG  Society's  Ills  With  a  Scalpel 

(By  Nick  Thlmmesch) 

Washington. — The  scariest  medical  tech- 
nique to  be  described  before  Senator  Edward 
M.  Kennedy's  suljcommlttee  on  health  is 
"psycho-surgery,"  a  surgical  procedure  in- 
tended to  alter  human  behavior.  Some  sci- 
entists believe  that  many  violent  people  can 
be  relieved  of  their  uncontrollable  Impulses 
to  assault,  rape,  kill  or  riot,  if  such  surgery 
is  performed. 

When  superficial  Information  about 
psycho-surgery  gets  around,  there  is  under- 
standable fear  among  mental  patients,  pris- 
oners and  minorities,  particularly  blacks, 
that  psycho-surgery  might  be  performed  on 
them  In  the  Interest  of  law-and-order. 

And  when  large  bundles  of  federal  money 
are  granted  for  studies  and  experimentation 
In  brain  disorders — Including  those  of  vio- 
lent prisoners — well,  the  fear  turns  to  para- 
noia, and  even  to  wild  charges  against  the 
government. 

Psycho-surgery  Is  not  the  type  performed 
for  brain  disorders  caused  by  Injury,  disease 
or  tumor  formation.  Psycho-surgery  Is  per- 
formed strictly  to  alter  behavior,  though 
there  may  be  no  evidence  of  brain  damage 
or  disease. 

An  estimated  600  psycho-surgery  opera- 
tions are  performed  annually.  Dr.  Orlando  J. 
Andy  of  the  University  of  Mississippi  who 
testified  that  he  performed  30  or  40,  says 
these  procedures  are  not  experimental,  but 
admitted  that  behavior  improvement  In 
many  cases  also  Involved  reduced  verbal 
intelligence. 

Dr.  Robert  O.  Heath  of  Tulane  University's 
school  of  medicine  testified  as  to  how  elec- 
trodes were  Implanted  into  brain  regions  of 
65  patients  In  the  department  of  psychiatry 
under  carefully  controlled  conditions  with 
"gratifying"  therapeutic  results.  Dr.  Heath 
said  a  medical  school  human-research  com- 
mittee, made  up  of  scientists,  attorneys  and 
clergymen,  reviews  and  approves  all  proce- 
dures of  his  department. 

The  Justice  Department,  through  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration, 
made  an  Initial  grant  of  $108,931  to  the 
Neuro-Research  Foundation  of  Boston  (fol- 
lowed by  continuation  grants  of  $85,000)  to 
study  brain  disorders  In  violent  offenders. 
A  contract  totaling  $500,000  was  made  with 
the  foundation  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  a  federal  agency,  to  "under- 
stand and  control  violent  and  destructive 
behavior  that  Is  presumed  to  be  a  direct 
result  of  brain  disfunction." 

What  bothered  civil  libertarians  and 
black  spokesmen  is  that  the  three  top  sci- 
entists at  the  foundation,  doctors  William 
H.  Sweet,  V.  H.  Mark  and  P.  R.  Ervln,  in 
1967  signed  a  letter  which  discussed  the 
possible  role  of  brain  disorders  In  "rioters 
who  engaged  In  arson,  sniping  and  physical 
assault."  The  letter  cited  medical  reports 
of  the  high  incidence  of  brain  disorders  in 
persons  arrested  for  murder  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

Also  disconcerting  was  the  recent  revela- 
tion that  three  convicts  underwent  brain 
operations  at  the  California  Medical  Facility 
at  Vacavllle  for  the  reported  purpose  of  mak- 
ing them  more  manageable.  A  request  for 
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funds  for  more  operations  of  this  kind  on 
violent  Inmates  was  put  aside  in  the  midst 
of  a  public  uproar. 

The  trend  toward  behavior  control, 
through  surgery  or  otherwise,  outrages  a 
man  like  Dr.  Peter  R.  Breggln  of  the  Wash- 
ington School  of  Psychiatry,  who  blames 
much  of  this  thinking  on  Harvard's  B.  P. 
Skinner  and  Yale's  Dr.  Jose  Delgado,  both 
believers  In  medical  control  of  humans. 

"Man  Is  seen  ais  nothing  more  than  a  col- 
lection of  molecules,"  cries  Dr.  Breggln 
rhetorically,  "a  machine  programed  by  an 
environment,  all  of  which  leaves  him  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  these  totalltarians." 
He  sees  America  threatened  by  "a  new  col- 
lectivism based  on  hatred  of  the  Individual 
couched  In  psychiatric  and  behavioral  Jar- 
gon." 

Well,  it's  not  that  bad  yet,  but  I'm  glad 
Dr.  Breggln  speaks  out.  and  that  Senator 
Kennedy  conducts  such  hearings.  The  facts 
are  that  not  a  penny  of  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  or  Justice  Department 
money  has  gone  for  operations  of  the  "psy- 
cho-surgery" type.  An  additional  $1  million 
grant  to  the  Neuro-Research  Foundation 
was  suspended  when  President  Nixon  vetoed 
two  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  bills, 
though  that  was  not  the  express  purpose  of 
his  vetoes.  Moreover,  Dr.  Bertram  S.  Brown, 
director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  testified  last  week  that  he  Is  against 
"psycho-surgery"  because  not  enough  is  yet 
known  about  it. 

Some  50.000  Americans  with  severe  mental 
illness  had  prefrontal  lobotomles  when  that 
brain-damaging  operation  was  the  rage,  be- 
tween 1936  and  1955,  and  that  experience 
Is  regarded  as  a  mistake.  We  are  fortunate 
that  the  Kennedy  hearings,  and  other 
whlstie-blowlng  actions  by  concerned  Amer- 
icans, makes  medical  science  restrain  itself 
in  fooling  around  with  the  brain. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  87.  Joint  res- 
olution relating  to  the  National  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Indiin  Education.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

introduction  op  joint  resolution  to  re- 
quire implementation  op  INDIAN  EDUCA- 
TION legislation 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration's 1974  budget  proposes  re- 
scission of  the  total  funding  provided  by 
Congress  for  fiscal  year  1973  to  imple- 
ment title  IV  of  Public  Law  92-318,  con- 
stituting the  Indian  Education  Act.  The 
attitude  of  this  administration  toward 
providing  quality  education  for  American 
Indians  has  been  negative  from  the  start. 
Proposing  no  legislation  in  this  area  on 
their  own,  representatives  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive consistently  opposed  each  effort 
on  the  part  of  congressional  committees 
to  work  up  constructive  and  far-reach- 
ing legislation  on  their  own.  Despite  this 
opposition,  the  Congress  acted  last  year 
and  passed  title  IV,  followed  by  appro- 
priations of  $18  million  for  6  months'of 
operation  of  the  programs  established 
by  the  ne-v  law. 

RESCISSION    OP    APPROPRIATIONS    REQUESTED 

As  justification  for  its  rescission  re- 
quest, the  appendix  to  the  budget  sug- 
gests (at  p.  1074)  : 

Support  for  Indian  education — which 
totaled  more  than  $80  million  in  1973— is 
provided  under  several  existing  educational 
authorities.  The  proposed  rescission  would 
eliminate  duplication  of  these  exciting  au- 
thorities and  programs. 


It  is  clear  that  this  request  for  rescis- 
sion has  no  operative  effect  legally.  The 
legislative  language  of  title  rv  is  clear: 
part  A  directs  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  carry  out  a  program  of  making 
grants  to  local  educational  agencies;  part 
B  directs  the  Commissioner  to  carry  out 
a  program  of  making  grants  for  the  im- 
provement of  educational  opportunities 
for  Indian  children;  part  C  directs  the 
Commissioner  to  carry  out  a  program  of 
making  grants  for  adult  education.  There 
is  no  discretion,  express  or  implied,  in 
this  language.  The  Commissioner  has  no 
legal  authority  not  to  carry  out  these 
programs;  nor  does  the  President  of  the 
United  States  have  any  power  not  to  ef- 
fectuate the  laws  duly  passed  by  Con- 
gress and  signed  into  law. 

The  handwriting  on  the  wall  was  un- 
fortunately clear  last  siunmer,  when  in 
informal  conversation  the  then  Com- 
missioner of  Education  suggested  that 
appropriations  might  be  allowed  to 
"lapse"  if  they  applied  to  fiscal  1973. 
Then,  on  November  24,  1972,  in  a  memo- 
randum to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Assistant  Secretary 
and  Comptroller  James  B.  Cardwell  said 
that: 

We  are  placing  In  reserve  all  discretionary 
funds  appropriated  above  the  level  of  the 
President's  budget,  e.g.,  program  grants  for 
Indian  education. 

I  ask  that  this  memorandum  be  placed 
in  the  Record  as  exhibit  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  now 
appears  that  this  proposed  action  has 
become  a  fait  accompli:  title  IV  funds 
have  been  placed  in  limbo,  with  no  sign 
that  they  will  be  released.  The  Office  of 
Education  has  indicated  that  it  will  not 
expend  or  obligate  the  funds  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1973  until  Congress 
has  rejected  the  proposed  recission.  This 
position  is  clearly  legally  untenable.  I 
do  hope,  however,  that  Congress  makes 
resoundingly  clear  as  soon  as  possible 
its  intention  to  see  title  IV  carried  out. 

Title  IV  was  most  assuredly  not  the 
product  of  superficial  or  hurried  legisla- 
tive action.  A  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Education  of  the  Senate  con- 
ducted hearings  over  a  period  of  2 
years,  culminating  in  a  final  report  re- 
commending legislative  action  to  meet 
the  challenge  and  reverse  the  tragic  his- 
tory of  Indian  education  programing 
in  the  past.  After  introduction  of  the 
Indian  Education  Act,  3  days  of  hearings 
were  held  by  the  Senate  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee,  1  day  by  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee,  and  6  days 
by  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. The  act  was  passed  without  dis- 
sent by  the  Senate  on  two  separate  occa- 
sions, and  was  adopted  as  title  IV  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972  by  the 
House  and  Senate  before  passage  of  that 
important  legislation. 

My  own  review  of  "existing  authorities 
and  programs"  convinces  me  completely 
that  any  duplication  is  minimal  and  in- 
consequential. No  other  authority  targets 
assistance  to  off- reservation  Indian  chil- 
dren ;  none  promotes  Indian  control  and 


involvement  in  education  programs; 
none  provides  special  resources  for 
Indian-controlled  schools,  or  for  Indian 
adult  education  programs. 

REQUIRED  APPOINTMENT  OF  NATIONAL 
ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

In  addition  to  the  funding  problem,  it 
appears  that  the  White  House  does  not 
intend  to  take  seriously  title  IV 's  provi- 
sions for  a  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Indian  Education.  Part  D  of  that  title 
calls  for  a  15-member  Council  of  Indians 
and  Alaska  Natives  appointed  by  the 
President  from  a  list  submitted  by 
Indian  tribes  and  organizations.  Despite 
the  compilation  of  such  a  list  by  HEW, 
the  President  has  made  no  move  to  ap- 
point the  members  of  this  Council. 

The  National  Advisory  Coimcil  is  the 
first  congressionally  established  body  au- 
thorized to  play  a  substantive  role  in  the 
determination  of  policy  and  implementa- 
tion of  programs  affecting  Indian  peo- 
ple. It  is  also  the  first  Indian  advisory 
body  required  to  be  appointed  based  on 
input  from  the  Indian  community  itself. 
On  August  18,  1972,  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  sent  out  hundreds  of  letters  to 
tribes  and  organizations  asking  for  re- 
commendations for  the  Council.  I  ask 
that  a  sample  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  exhibit  2. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
names  are  all  in  now.  They  were  assem- 
bled and,  according  to  criteria  developed 
through  consultation  with  Indian  leaders, 
recommendations  for  appointment  were 
transmitted  from  the  Office  of  Education 
to  the  Secretary's  office,  for  further 
transmittal  to  the  President,  last  fall. 
That  was  the  end  of  it. 

This  session  Congress  has  already  had 
to  go  through  tortured  processes  to  ob- 
tain "faithful  execution''  of  our  laws  by 
the  Executive,  processes  which  were  not 
contemplated  by  the  Framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Constitution  provides  that 
Congress  enacts  legislation  and  the  Presi- 
dent, if  he  signs  a  bill  into  law,  will  carry 
it  out.  If  the  President  does  not  want  to 
carry  out  provisions  of  a  bill  passed  by 
Congress,  then  he  may  veto  the  bill.  Hp 
has  no  item  veto  power.  And  of  course. 
Congress  may  override  this  veto.  The 
Constitution  does  not  suggest  any  further 
action  on  the  part  of  Congress,  once 
funds  have  been  approoriated  to  enable 
execution  of  a  law.  to  effectuate  that  law. 
Nonetheless,  we  find  ourselves  having  to 
pass  bills  and  resolutions  saying  that  "we 
mean  really!" — that  we  are  serious  about 
our  desire  that  the  law  be  carried  out. 

Although  I  do  not  believe  this  process 
ought  to  be  necessary,  and  in  fact  I  find  it 
wholly  undesirable,  it  does  seem  to  be 
called  for  upon  occasion.  Thus,  although 
part  D  clearly  reflects  Congress'  inten- 
tion that  the  President  appoint  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Edu- 
cation, I  have  sent  to  the  desk  today  a 
joint  resolution,  the  provisions  of  which 
are  simple  and  straight-forward: 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  members  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Edu- 
cation for  which  provision  is  made  by  sec- 
tion 442  of  the  Education  Ame-^dments  of 
1972   shall   be  appointed   not  later  than   10 
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days    after    the    enactment    of 
Resolution. 
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I  expect  a  similar  resolution  t6  be  in- 
troduced in  the  House  and  that  C  ongress 
will  act  on  this  resolution  withou  t  delay. 

ADMINISTRATION    RHETORIC 

In  discussing  the  failures  of  rihis  ad- 
ministration to  implement  the  Indian 
Education  Act.  I  am  reminded  of  the 
statement  made  a  few  weeks  age  by  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interio-.  John 
Whitaker,  in  a  press  conference  regard- 
ing Indian  affairs.  Introducing  for  the 
second  time  the  administration  ])ackage 
of  Indian  legislation,  some  of  wh  Ich  has 
been  strongly  opposed  by  India  as.  Mr. 
Whitaker  said : 

While  the  Federal  Government  has  dra- 
matically Increased  funding  for  Ind  an  pro- 
grams In  the  last  four  years  we  have  ex- 
hausted the  limits  of  existing  auttorlty  to 
provide  America's  Indians  the  full  oppor- 
tunity to  achieve  self-determlnat  on.  We 
need  Congressional  action — not  Inconclusive 
liearlngs  or  an  expression  of  sentlnent  at 
a  press  conference. 

I  ask  Mr.  Whitaker,  and  the  aiminis- 
tration  generally,  to  reflect  on  tills  lan- 
guage as  applied  to  the  situatior  in  In- 
dian education.  Our  hearings  were  not 
Inconclusive;  our  expressions  o;  senti- 
ments were  translated  into  direct  legis- 
lative language  which  was  responsive  to 
the  many  constructive  suggestions  of  In- 
dian organizations  and  tribes  and  edu- 
cators. Thus  I  would  call  upon  thekdmln- 
Istration,  with  regard  to  the  Indian  Ed- 
ucation Act.  to  take  even  the  fiiit  steps 
required  by  the  law,  much  less  to  "ex- 
haust the  limits  of  existing  autjiority.' 

BUDGET    PROSPECTS 

It  is  accurate  to  observe  that  tie  Fed- 
eral budget  for  Indian  affairs  his  been 
on  the  increase.  Administration  spokes- 
men do  not  miss  the  opportunity  '  o  bring 
this  point  out  at  every  occasicn.  But 
automatic  raises  in  employee  ilaries, 
rapidly  increasing  construction^  costs, 
and  inflation  generally  account  for  a 
large  percentage  of  any  increases.  The 
Alaska  Native  claims  payments  iccount 
for  another  large  chunk  of  increases. 
And  some  increases  represent  aestora- 
tlon  of  cuts  from  this  year's  budget,  or 
movement  of  OEO  programs  t^  HEW 
next  year.  An  excellent  article  Written 
by  Karen  Ducheneaux  and  Richird  La- 
Course  for  the  American  India*  Press 
Association  places  the  Indian  budget  in 
perspective,  and  I  ask  that  thisi  article 
be  reprinted  as  exhibit  3. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  k  think 
that  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  executive  branch  are 
greater  and  more  capable  of  making  the 
initial  determination  of  funding  needs 
for  various  programs.  By  the  saml  token, 
the  congressional  appropriations  brocess 
allows  for  full  input  from  outside  the 
Government,  as  well  as  from  members  of 
Congress  directly,  and  on  the  oasis  of 
these  inputs  Congress  often  determines 
that  appropriation  requests  by  tfhe  ad- 
ministration are  either  too  high!  or  too 
low.  or  that  some  specific  need  hits  been 
overlooked.  The  pattern  adoptedjby  the 
administration  this  year,  of  impounding 


or  withholding  expenditure  of  funds  that 
were  not  included  in  its  original  request. 
Is  unacceptable  both  from  a  practical 
basis — since  the  administration  partici- 
pates In  the  appropriation  hearings  and 
the  President  signs  the  appropriation 
bills — smd  from  a  constitutional  basis — 
since  the  Constitution  does  not  provide 
for  item  vetoes  and  clearly  empowers 
Congress,  not  the  Executive,  to  provide 
for  the  spending  of  Federal  funds. 

Finally,  I  want  to  take  note  of  what 
seems  to  be  a  regression  in  the  past  few 
years  in  the  area  of  tribal  participation 
in  the  budget  process.  Extensive  discus- 
sion of  this  subject  occurred  in  hearings 
before  my  Administrative  Practice  Sub- 
committee on  November  1971,  and  offi- 
cials representing  the  Department  of 
Interior  assured  us  of  their  full  commit- 
ment to  tribal  Involvement  in  the 
budget-formulation  process.  Documents 
provided  for  our  record  contain  the  fol- 
lowing: 

From  Deputy  Commissioner  John  Crow: 
"It  Is  our  jjoUcy  to  seek  the  involvement  and 
participation  of  the  Indian  people  served  by 
the  Bureau  In  developing  program  and  fi- 
nancial plans.  .  .  .  I  want  the  FY  1974  PM 
[Program  Memorandum]  for  each  installa- 
tion to  reflect  the  thinking  of  Indian  people 
served  by  the  installation."  (Italics  In  orig- 
inal). 

Prom  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs: 
"I  place  absolute  top  priority  on  achieving 
Indian  participation  in  program  develop- 
ment. Until  Indian  people  participate  in 
planning  and  developing  Bureau  budgets 
at  the  Agency  level,  they  wlU  not  be  com- 
pletely aware  of  the  scope,  commitment  or. 
In  some  Instances,  the  limitations  of  BIA 
programs  or  other  BIA  activities." 

From  Acting  Deputy  Commissioner  Harold 
Cox:  "It  is  our  policy  to  provide  Indian 
Tribes  and  other  Indian  organizations  with 
the  maximum  opportunity  allowed  by  law 
to  become  Involved  In  the  oi)eratlon  of  BIA 
funded  programs." 

Unfortunately,  these  fine  pronounce- 
ments have  not  been  translated  into  ac- 
tion. Let  me  focus  on  the  example  of  the 
Navajo  area,  which  representatives  of 
the  Navajo  Education  Association  re- 
cently brought  to  my  attention. 

It  was  agreed  that  there  would  be  in- 
creased financial  needs  for  education 
programs  on  the  Navajo  Reservation. 
Even  to  maintain  programs  at  the  previ- 
ous year's  level.  Increases  In  salaries  and 
costs  would  require  some  addition  to  the 
budget.  Despite  the  feeling  on  the  part 
cf  the  tribe  that  educational  programs 
would  suffer  and  many  needs  would  re- 
main imserved  If  a  real  expansion  of  the 
budget  were  not  allowed,  for  the  sake  of 
economy  and  to  remain  within  limita- 
tions Imposed  from  above,  the  educa- 
tion association  believed  that  It  could  not 
not  only  live  without  expansion — ^it 
could  provide  for  absorption  of  the  cost 
and  pay  Increases  within  the  previous 
budget  level. 

The  education  association,  however, 
desired  to  control  the  process  of  absorp- 
tion, determining  Itself  which  slots  and 
programs  were  to  be  cut.  The  BIA  could 
not  live  with  this  brand  of  self-deter- 
mination; after  all,  some  sacred  cows — 
sacred  especially  to  superfluous  bureau- 
crats would  be  gored.  So  the  Increased 
funds  were  budgeted  to  come  from  cut- 
ting meat  issues  to  schools  for  food  pro- 


grams; from  deleting  the  entire  sum- 
mer program;  from  eliminating  a  model 
dormitory  program  that  had  shown  suf- 
ficient promise  to  have  merited  an  add- 
on by  Congress  the  previous  year;  and 
from  curtailing  other  programs  believed 
by  the  Indian  people  to  be  crucial  to 
their  children's  needs.  In  short,  the 
Navajo  education  budget  dispute  reveals 
a  strange  definition  on  the  part  of  the 
BIA  of  "involvement  and  participation 
of  the  Indian  people"  in  the  budget 
process. 

KATIONAL     COUNCIL     ON     INDIAN     OPPORTUNlrr 
EDUCATION  SUBCOMMITTEE 

In  the  much  heralded  Presidential 
message  on  Indian  affairs  of  July  8, 1970, 
the  only  specific  proposal  for  Federal  ac- 
tion in  Indian  education  called  for  by  the 
President  was  the  establishment  of  an 
Education  Subcommittee  of  the  National 
Council  on  Indian  Opportunity  to  assist 
local  communities  to  take  control  over 
their  schools.  After  reciting  the  statistics 
of  the  tragedies  of  Indian  education,  the 
President  stated: 

Consistent  vrtth  our  policy  that  the  In- 
dian community  should  have  the  right  to 
take  over  the  control  and  <^eratlon  of  fed- 
erally funded  programs,  we  believe  every  In- 
dian community  wishing  to  do  so  should  be 
able  to  control  its  own  Indian  schools.  This 
control  would  be  exercised  by  school  boards 
selected  by  Indians  and  functioning  much 
lUce  other  school  boards  throughout  the 
nation.  To  assure  that  this  goal  Is  achieved, 
I  am  asking  the  Vice  President,  acting  In  his 
role  as  Chairman  of  the  National  CouncU  on 
Indian  Opportimlty,  to  establish  a  Special 
Education  Subcommittee  of  that  CouncU. 
The  members  of  that  Subcommittee  should 
be  Indian  educators  who  are  selected  by  the 
Council's  Indian  members.  The  Subcommit- 
tee will  provide  technical  assistance  to  Indian 
communities  wishing  to  establish  school 
boards,  will  conduct  a  nationwide  review  of 
the  educational  status  of  all  Indian  school 
children  In  whatever  schools  they  may  be 
attending,  and,  will  evaluate  and  report  an- 
nually on  the  status  of  Indian  education, 
Including  the  extent  of  local  control. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that  this 
Is  the  only  comprehensive  statement 
made  by  the  President  on  Indian  edu- 
cation. Let  me  also  offer  the  observation 
that  a  Special  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
Education  in  the  Senate  had  studied  the 
subject  for  over  2  years  and  reported  to 
the  Congress  with  specific  remedial  rec- 
ommendations, and  at  almost  the  same 
time  the  Office  of  Education  sponsored  a 
$500,000  study  of  Indian  education.  Yet 
the  best  the  President  could  come  up  with 
was  the  mandate  that  a  new  group  study 
the  subject  and.  Incidentally,  provide 
technical  assistance  to  communities 
wishing  to  establish  school  boards. 

Mr.  President,  the  Special  Educatlcm 
Subcommittee  of  NCIO  reported  to  the 
President  on  November  30,  1972.  There 
was  no  fanfare  or  ballyhoo;  there  were 
no  press  conferences  or  public  state- 
ments. In  fact,  the  report  has  to  this  date 
been  suppressed.  I  think  the  following 
quotes  from  the  subcommittee's  major 
findings  tell  us  why: 

The  Federal  Oovernment  Is  failing  to  im- 
plement its  proposed  policy  that  federal 
elementary  and  secondary  day  and  boarding 
schools  on  or  off  reservations  be  placed  un- 
der organizational  and  operational  control 
of  local  school  boards  with  all  deliberate 
speed. 
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The  Special  Education  Subcommittee,  con- 
ceived as  an  action  agency  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance,  was  reduced  to  a  token 
Indian  group  by  withholding  official  and  fi- 
nancial support.  .  .  .  The  subcommittee  was 
promised,  but  did  not  receive,  the  resources 
necessary  to  form  an  effective  technical  as- 
sistance team(s)  that  would  be  accountable 
to  them.  .  .  .  This  lack  of  resources  engen- 
dered the  feelings  of  tokenism  on  the  sub- 
committee and  the  impression  that  imple- 
mentation of  the  self-determination  without 
termination  policy  did  not  have  strong  or 
healthy  roots  in  the  Federal  Government. 

These  are  the  words  of  a  subcommit- 
tee set  up  under  direct  Presidential  man- 
date, a  subcommittee  to  a  body  chaired 
by  the  Vice  President  himself.  There  is 
little  wonder,  then,  that  there  has  been 
so  little  progress  in  Indian  education  over 
the  past  few  years;  little  wonder  that 
legislative  attempts  to  provide  solutions 
have  been  opposed  by  the  administra- 
tion; little  wonder  that  Indian  education 
today  remains  a  national  tragedy. 

I  believe  that  the  major  findings  and 
recommendations  of  this  NCIO  subcom- 
mittee will  be  of  interest  to  Indian  people 
and  to  members  of  the  Senate,  and  I 
ask  that  they  be  Included  at  the  end  of 
this  statement  as  exhibit  4.  I  also  want 
to  include  In  the  Record  as  part  of  that 
exhibit  a  section  on  Scope  and  Limita- 
tions of  the  Report,  which  conclude  that 
the  subcommittee  "made  no  attempt  to 
recommend  solutions  for  local  situa- 
tions." This  can  certainly  be  contrasted 
with  the  Presidential  direction  that  the 
subcommittee  work  with  local  com- 
munities to  assist  them  in  achieving  con- 
trol of  their  education  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  4.) 

WOUNDED    KNEE    AND    BEYOND 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  shortly 
after  the  occupation  of  Woimded  Knee 
began,  almost  a  month  ago,  a  member  of 
my  staff  traveled  to  South  Dakota  to  talk 
with  the  Indian  people  involved.  The 
complaints  related  were  not  new: 

Exploitation  of  Indians  by  white  trad- 
ers and  real  estate  operators. 

Federal  housing  projects  that  are  both 
Inadequate  and  inappropriate  for  the 
life-pattern  of  the  Oglalla  people. 

Education  programs  that  cost,  per 
pupil,  over  twice  the  national  average, 
yet  yield  a  dropout  rate  of  over  60  per- 
cent. 

Local  BIA  officials  who  often  appear 
at  best  insensitive  or  paternalistic,  and 
at  worst  brutal  or  exploitive. 

Discrimination  in  Federal  and  State 
programing. 

Continuing  failures  on  the  part  of  Fed- 
eral officials  to  abide  by  their  own  reg- 
ulations in  dealing  with  Indian  lands. 

These  are  the  same  complaints  I  heard 
in  Washington  and  across  the  countrj' 
when  I  chaired  the  Indian  Education 
Subcommittee.  They  are  the  same  com- 
plaints I  heard  in  extensive  hearings 
here  and  across  the  West  and  Southwest 
by  my  Administrative  Practice  Subcom- 
mittee. They  come  to  me  daily  in  letters 
from  trit)al  chairmen  in  Arizona,  from 
welfare  recipients  in  the  Midwest,  from 
schoolchildren  in  Oklahoma,  from  land- 
owners in  the  Southwest.  Allegations  are 
the  same  from  everywhere:  too  much 
"white  tape";  too  much  Government  in- 
terference; too  little  fimding;  inadequate 


recognition  of  Indian  sovereignty.  These 
are  the  issues  also  that  were  brought  to 
my  office  by  participants  in  the  BIA 
occupation  last  November. 

Certainly  these  complaints  apply  in 
the  area  of  Indian  education.  The  Office 
of  Education  has  not  implemented  the 
Indian  Education  Act,  and  Its  revenue- 
sharing  proposal  threatens  other  pro- 
grams benefiting  Indians.  The  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  is  not  fully  including 
tribes  in  the  budget  process  and  con- 
tinues to  be  reluctant  to  abandon  pa- 
ternalistic control  of  Indian  programs. 
The  National  Council  of  Indian  Oppor- 
tunity's Education  Subcommittee  has 
not  been  given  adequate  leeway  or  re- 
sources to  achieve  the  goals  set  out  for  it. 
The  White  House  has  made  no  appoint- 
ments to  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Indian  Education. 

The  list  of  particulars  could  go  on  in- 
definitely. In  a  test  case  in  New  Mexico 
a  Federal  judge  foimd  last  month  that 
the  local  public  school  district  had  "con- 
sistently followed  a  pattern  of  resource 
allocation  that  discriminates  against  the 
Indian  students,"  had  "violated  both  the 
Johnson-O'Malley  Act  and  the  title  I 
act"  In  its  regulations,  thereby  depriving 
Indian  children  of  equal  educational  op- 
portunity. As  the  court  concluded,  "the 
Indian  children  truly  have  not  been 
given  an  even  chance."  The  facts  giving 
rise  to  these  conclusions  repeat  them- 
selves throughout  the  country. 

Though  admitting  that  substantial, 
and  probably  drastic,  steps  were  needed 
to  resolve  the  problems  raised  relating  to 
off-reservation  boarding  schools,  the 
BIA  has  yet  to  take  definitive  action. 
Revision  of  Johnson-O'Malley  regula- 
tions has  been  in  process  now  for  3  years, 
but  new  regulations  have  yet  to  be  pro- 
mulgated. For  a  year  and  a  half  the  BIA 
has  talked  about  the  importance  of  its 
proposed  student  bill  of  rights;  these 
have  yet  to  take  effect.  With  all  the  talk 
of  Indian  control  of  schools  and  other 
education  programs,  at  ttiis  date  there 
are  stilly  only  7  out  of  over  200 
schools  that  are  commimity  controlled, 
and  only  two  or  three  JOM  contracts 
with  tribes  have  been  firmed  up.  Indian 
employment  within  the  BIA's  central  of- 
fice education  division  continues  at  dis- 
gracefully low  levels,  despite  the  growing 
number  of  qualified  Indian  educators 
and  administrators.  The  backlog  on 
school  facility  construction  continues  to 
grow.  Inadequate  attention  is  being  given 
to  higher  education  needs  of  Indians. 

I  believe  that  Congress  has  taken  im- 
portant first  steps  in  reversing  the  tragic 
history  of  Indian  education.  Further  ac- 
tion Is  needed,  and  I  am  confident  that 
we  will  meet  the  challenge  from  the  leg- 
islative standpoint.  But  there  must  be  a 
corresponding  commitment  on  the  part 
of  the  executive  branch,  to  carry  out  the 
will  of  Congress  and  to  fulfill  its  trustee- 
ship toward  native  Americans.  So  far,  on 
this  score,  we  have  heard  a  lot  but  seen 

very  little. 

Exhibit  1 

November  24,  1972. 
To:  The  Secretary. 

From:   James  B.  Cardwell.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, Comptroller. 
Subject:     Current    Activity    Report — Week 
Ending  November  24,  1972. 
Apportionments.  All  apportionments  asso- 
ciated with  the  fiscal  year  1973  supplemental 


appropriation  bill  (except  for  the  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Service  account)  have  been 
submitted  to  OMB.  Those  submitted  include 
all  of  higher  education,  emergency  school  as- 
sistance, and  the  salary  and  exense  accounts 
associated  with  those  Items,  including  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary.  Non-education  items 
submitted  include  Head  Start  and  drug  ab- 
use. We  are  requesting  apportionment  of  all 
funds  appropriated  at  or  below  the  level  of 
the  President's  budget  and  mandatory  for- 
mula grants  appropriated  above  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  e.g.,  the  veterans  cost  of  in- 
struction payments  to  institutions  of  higher 
education.  We  are  placing  in  reserve  all  dis- 
cretionary funds  appropriated  above  the  level 
of  the  President's  budget,  e.g.,  project  grants 
for  Indian  education.  (Mr.  Dukes.  Ext.  22573) 

Public  Assistance  Items.  The  Secretary,  the 
Under  Secretary,  and  others  met  with  Cap 
Weinberger  and  staff  on  November  22  to  dis- 
cuss savings  associated  with  the  1973  and 
1974  budgets  under  cash  assistance.  The  prin- 
cipal objectives  of  the  meeting  were  to  pro- 
vide OMB  with  assurances  that  the  savings 
already  estimated  could  be  achieved  and  also 
to  discuss  the  possibility  of  advancing  some 
of  the  1974  savings  into  1973.  Additional  staf- 
fing for  SRS.  GC,  et  al.,  required  to  carry 
out  some  of  the  proposed  actions  was  not 
discus.sed. 

The  Under  Secretary,  SRS  staff,  and  mem- 
bers of  this  office  met  with  Paul  O'NeUl  and 
staff  on  November  22  to  deliver  and  describe 
the  proposed  new  regulations  on  social  serv- 
ices. Our  target  is  to  publish  notice  of  pro- 
posed rule  making  In  the  Federal  Register 
by  December  1,  and  we  alerted  OMB  to  the 
fact  that  every  month's  slippage  will  cost  us 
approximately  $60  million  per  month.  OMB 
has  requested  another  meeting  for  Novem- 
ber 28,  at  which  time  they  expect  to  either 
be  able  to  give  us  the  go  ahead  or  describe 
the  changes  they  recommend  in  the  regula- 
tions. Presumably,  these  could  be  handled  in 
time  for  the  December  1  publication  date. 
Prior  to  November  28,  they  have  asked  ub 
to  rack  up,  If  possible,  additional  possible 
steps  to  tighten  the  regulations  and  the 
SLmounts  each  would  save.  (Mr.  Canfield,  Ext. 
21773) 

Exhibit  2 
Washington.  D.C,  August  18, 1972. 
Mr.  Theophile  O.  Traversie, 
Chairman, 

Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribal  Council, 
Eagle  Butte,  S.  Dak. 

Dear  Mb.  Traversie:  Since  the  passage  of 
the  Indian  Education  Act,  Title  IV,  Pi. 
92-318,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  been 
busily  engaged  in  reviewing  the  Intent,  direc- 
tion, and  ramifications  of  this  new  legisla- 
tion. 

One  section  in  the  law  calls  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Advisory  CouncU  on 
Indian  Education.  This  Council  will  have 
15  members  who  are  Indians  and  Alaska  Na- 
tives representing  diverse  geographic  areas 
of  the  country.  They  wUl  be  appointed  by 
the  President. 

The  Council  will  serve  as  advisors  to  my 
Office  on  a  number  of  Important  matters 
concerning  Indian  education,  including  sub- 
mission of  nominations  for  the  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Education. 

In  accordance  with  the  new  law,  we  are 
seeking  broad  participation  from  Indian 
tribes  and  organizations  throughout  the 
country.  Therefore,  I  am  writing  to  Invite 
the  recommendations  of  your  Tribal  Council 
for  the  National  Advisory  CouncU.  If  you 
wish  to  make  any  nominations,  I  would  ap- 
preciate receiving  them  by  September  25, 
1972.  In  view  of  the  large  number  of  orga- 
nizations expected  to  submit  names,  we  ask 
that  you  limit  recommendations  to  not  more 
than  five. 

To  assist  you  in  submitting  nominations, 
I  enclose  several  items,  as  follows: 

1.  A  general  information  sheet  on  Pi. 
92-318,  'ntle  IV.  the  Indian  Education  Act; 
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relating 
and 
1  ubmlttlng 
Informa- 


2.  The  specific  language  In  the 
to  the  role  of  the  Advisory  Councp 

3.  The   forms   to   be   used  for 
nominations.  Please  provide  all 
tlon  requested  for  each  nominee 

After  my  Office  receives  the 
I   win   move   quickly    to   process 
make  recommendations  for  membership 

I  appreciate  your  assistance  an(  I 
ward  to  a  more  effective  Joint  wo  king 
tlonshlp  with  the  Indian  commu 
seek    to    Improve    the    educational 
stances  of  all  Indian  people. 
Sincerely  yours, 

S.  P.  Marland 
V.S.  Commissioner  of  Education 

,  Exhibit  3 
Nixon's  New  Indian  BtTDdET 
(By  Karen  Ducheneaux  aid 
Richard  La  Course) 
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Washington,  DC.  —  Analysis 
posed  federal  budget  for  the 
year  must  be  viewed  from  two 
In  order  to  grasp  what  It  will 
for  the  Indian  people  of  America 

The  first  standpoint  Is  the 
the  term  "Indians."  and  the 
actual  cuts  or  Increases  in  the    _ 
posed  to  the  Congress  by  President 

The  most  basic  viewpoint  Is  tl 
definition  of  terms.  Indians  have 
mlttlng  the  federal  government 
what  constitutes  an  Indian,  what 
an  "Indian  expenditure."  and  thi 
of  the  phrase  "spent  on." 

Pour  major  facts  emerge  from 
analysis  of  the  new  budget. 

First,  when  the  President's 
that  $1.45  billion  will  be  spent  on 
Imately  500.000  reservation  Indiana 
ka  Natives.  It  Is  patently  false.  At 
third  of  the  J  1.45  billion  is  money 
Indian  agencies  which  Is  available 
dlans  on  the  basis  of  their  U.S 
not  on  the  basis  of  their  legal  Im  I 
tlty.  Many  of  the  approximately 
federally   recognized   Indians 
these  programs. 

Second,  not  all  of  the  81.45  mlllU 
to    'support"  Indians.  A  portion 
spent   "against"   Indians,   or   to 
mistakes  on  the  part  of  the 
ment.  For  example,  money  to 
Justice  Department  staff  which 
Indians  before  the  Indian  Claims 
slon  Is  Included  In  the  total 
monies  to  support  the  work  of  Thi 
slon   Itself,  and  funds  to  support 
of  the  General  Services  Admlnlstrai 
straightens  out  federal  accounts 
money.  Another  portion  Is  money 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Englneeri 
dams  on  Indian  reservations  or  t 
dlans  for  lands  taken.  None  of  thlj 
"spent  on"  Indians. 

Third,  some  of  the  monies  inclu 
$1.45  billion  are  monies  belonging 
tribes  themselves,  deriving  either  _. 
payments  or  tribal  revenues  whicl 
holds  In  tn.ist.  The  figure  for  th 
Nixon's  new  budget  Is  $190,000,000 

Fourth,  that  money  spent  by 
government   on   Indians   which 
non-Indian  programs,  such  as  the 
Administration  or  Labor's  Mannc 
Ing.  Is  by  no  means  money  spent 
as  Indians,  but  on  taxpaylng  c 
have  fought  In  the  wars  of  this 

The  result  of  this  redefining  ol 
to  leave  about  half  of  the  $1.45 
can    accurately    be    said    to    be 
Indians.  This  Is  the  money  which 
the    Bureau    of    Indian    Affairs. 
Health  Service  and  the  National 
Indlai.  Opportunity. 

The    second    standpoint    from 
new  budget  must  be  analyzed  Is 
creases  and  decreases  In  "Indian 
tures  and  "citizen"  exoendltures. 

At  first  glance,  It  would  appeal 
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will  get  a  850  million  Increase.  But  analysis 
shows  the  Increase  to  be  a  puff  of  smoke. 
Cuts  tn  education  and  welfare  services  are 
bidden  by  Including  the  $20  million  Increase 
In  payments  on  Alaska  Native  claims.  In- 
creases In  resource  management  are  due  to 
the  transfer  of  $25  million  from  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  to  the 
BIA.  This  Is  hardly  new  money. 

And  there  Is  some  Indication  that  a  mix- 
up  on  the  part  of  the  administration  may 
mean  that  this  $25  million  will  have  to  come 
out  of  the  new  BIA  appropriation  rather 
than  through  a  supplemental  appropriation. 

The  Indian  Health  Service  budget  shows  a 
proposed  Increase  of  $8,928,000.  Upon  anal- 
ysis, however,  one  finds  that  $4,708,000  was 
cut  from  the  appropriation  for  the  current 
year  and  Is  simply  being  added  back  In  the 
new  budget. 

In  their  capacity  as  citizens,  the  funds  In- 
dians have  been  drawing  from  other  agen- 
cies may  disappear  Into  special  revenue  shar- 
ing legislation,  if  the  Congress  passes  the  pro- 
posed Nixon  legislation.  Indians  have  no 
guarantee  they  will  participate  in  special  rev- 
enue sharing  as  they  have  in  general  revenue 
sharing.  Two  programs  In  which  Indians  have 
participated  as  citizens  will  fall  under  spe- 
cial revenue  sharing  concepts  If  the  Presi- 
dent has  his  way  with  Congress.  These  are 
the  HEW  Office  of  Education  programs  and 
Labor  Department  manpower  training  pro- 
grams. 

The  purses  strings  will  also  be  tightened 
for  urban  Indians.  The  federal  government 
has  assisted  In  funding  a  total  of  13  urban 
centers,  to  the  tune  of  $1,405,000  during  the 
past  yetw.  According  to  Nixon's  new  budget 
proposals,  only  four  centers — called  urban 
demonstration  centers — will  receive  contin- 
ued funding  at  their  current  levels.  And 
Nixon  has  liquidated  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  (OEO>,  which  In  his  July  1970 
Indian  Message  he  billed  as  his  "lead  agency" 
for  urban  Indians. 

On  the  brighter  side,  an  Increase  In  monies 
for  the  General  Services  Administration  will 
mean  a  speed-up  in  the  work  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  due  to  expire  In  1977.  Al- 
though accelerated  work  and  additional 
funds  do  not  guarantee  that  Indians  will  win 
their  claims.  It  means  at  least  that  many 
tribes  win  finally  get  their  day  in  court. 

Although  there  Is  a  net  Increase  In  BIA  ap- 
propriations, about  $23  mUUon  will  be 
chipped  away  In  the  area  of  social  programs. 
And  while  appropriations  for  Indian  health 
faclltles  has  been  cut  by  about  $3  million 
(with  about  $48  million  needed  for  new  fa- 
cilities, modernization  and  repair),  the  ap- 
propriation request  for  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ices has  gone  up  a  net  of  about  $4  million. 

Finally,  the  really  good  news  In  1973  will 
be  the  money  going  to  tribes  and  Indian  com- 
munities through  general  revenue  sharing. 
Indian  tribes  and  communities  are  receiving 
about  86  million  In  general  revenue  sharing 
n  February.  They  will  be  receiving  such 
checks  henceforth  on  a  quarterly  basis. 

Exhibit  4 

Between  Two  Milestones  :  The  First  Report 
TO  THE  President  op  the  United  States 

(By  the  Special  Education  Subcommittee  of 
the  National  Council  on  Indian  Opportu- 
nity, November  30,  1972) 

CHAPTER    I 

Major  Findings  and  Recommendations 
The  Special  Education  Subcommittee  of 
the  National  Council  on  Indian  Opportunity 
was  Initiated  by  the  Presidential  Policy 
Message  of  July  8,  1970  to  1)  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  local  American  and 
Alaskan  Native  communities  wanting  to 
establish  local  boards  of  education  and  2)  to 
report  the  status  and  monitor  change  In 
American  and  Alaskan  Native  education 
t*-rough  a  national  review  and  annual  assess- 
ments. The  Specil  Education  Subcommittee 


was  established  as  the  primary  mechanism 
for  Implementing  the  policy  of  self-deter- 
mination without  termination  In  the  edu- 
cational sector  of  American  and  Alaskan 
Native  affairs.  The  nine  member  Subcom- 
mittee conducted  regional  hearings  in  the 
contiguous  forty  eight  states  and  Alaska. 
Major  findings 

On  the  basis  of  testimony  by  American  and 
Alaskan  Native  people  and  Subcommittee 
deliberations,  the  following  summary  of 
major  findings  is  presented: 

1.  The  Federal  Government  Is  falling  to 
Implement  Its  proposed  policy  that  federal 
elementary  and  secondary  day  and  boarding 
schools  on  or  off  reservations  be  placed  under 
organizational  and  operational  control  of 
local  school  boards  with  all  deliberate  speed. 
The  federal  bureaucratic  agencies  charged 
with  this  responsibility  are  reluctant  to 
abandon  the  paternalism  and  patterns  of 
Influence  which  the  new  policy  sought  to 
eliminate.  Since  July  8,  1970,  only  eight,  out 
of  an  approximate  total  of  200,  federal  day 
and  boarding  schools  on-and-off  reservations 
have  been  placed  under  the  control  of  local 
boards  of  education  with  Native  people  as 
members.  An  additional  six  Native  commu- 
nities can  be  said  to  be  In  the  process  of 
establishing  local  boards  to  operate  existing 
federal  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
Those  Instances  of  actual  and  proposed  as- 
sumption of  control  by  Native  people  have 
generally  been  Instigated  and  pursued  by 
the  people  themselves. 

Middle  and  lower  echelons  of  the  Federal 
Government  have  not  planned  for  nor  pur- 
sued Implementation  of  the  proposed  policy. 
After  two  years  under  the  new  policy,  many 
local  advisory  boards  have  been  created,  but 
the  actual  operational  control  of  the  federal 
schools  for  American  and  Alaskan  Native 
children  remains  In  the  hands  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs.  The  power  to  guide 
and  effect  this  policy  clearly  resides  In  the 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government;  It  has 
not  been  exercised. 

2.  The  July  8,  1970,  Presidential  Policy 
Message  also  called  for  the  vesting  of  a 
greater  degree  of  programmatic  control  over 
education  of  Native  children  in  public 
schools  by  contracting  for  the  expenditure 
of  Johnson  O'Malley  educational  funds 
directly  with  the  tribes  and  communities. 
During  fiscal  year  1971,  approximately  $19,- 
652,000  was  allocated  to  Johnson  O'Malley 
educational  programs.  Of  this  total,  8919,000 
or  about  4.67  percent  was  contracted  direct- 
ly with  tribes  or  other  Native  communities. 
During  fiscal  1972,  $2,750,000  or  about  12.16 
percent  of  the  total  Johnson  O'Malley  edu- 
cational budget  of  $22,600,000  was  contract- 
ed directly  with  tribes  and  local  communi- 
ties. The  Subcommittee  interpreted  the 
small  proportions  of  Johnson  O'Malley  con- 
tracted directly  to  tribes  to  be  evidence  of 
hesitancy  or  actual  failure  In  policy  Imple- 
mentation. 

The  small  proportion  of  Johnson  O'Malley 
funds  actually  contracted  directly  with 
tribes  may  be  In  part  due  to  the  fact  that 
needed  enabling  legislation  has  not  yet  been 
passed  by  the  Congress.  In  its  hearings,  the 
Subcommittee  found  that  the  promise  of 
vestln;;  a  significant  degree  of  educational 
programmatic  control  with  Native  people  at 
the  local  level  remains  largely  unfulfilled. 

3.  A  division  of  organizational  authority 
and  responsibility  reduces  the  effectiveness 
of  educational  programs  and  services  for 
American  and  Alaskan  Native  children  at- 
tending public  schools.  Two  uncoordinated 
federal  agencies,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs and  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, administer  separate  programs  which 
have  major  significance  for  the  education  of 
Native  children  enrolled  In  public  schools. 
The  Johnson  O'Malley  program  Is  managed 
by  the  BIA.  and  the  USOE  distributes  re- 
sources authorized  under  P.L.  816,  PL.  874. 
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several  Titles  of  ESEA,  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act,  and  other  laws. 

The  Presidential  Policy  Message  recog- 
nized the  dual  relationship  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  American  and  Alaskan  Na- 
tives stemming  from:  (1)  special  treaties, 
statutes,  and  executive  orders;  and  (2) 
rights  and  responsibilities  attending  United 
States  citizenship.  Under  treaty  provisions 
or  other  arrangements,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment l3  obligated  to  provide  educational 
service.s  to  Native  children  living  on  desig- 
nated federal  trust  land.  While  the  Sub- 
committee opposes  centralized  control  and 
student  boarding  features  of  the  federal 
schools,  It  recognizes  the  Important  and 
necessary  function  of  the  BIA  as  an  organi- 
zational mechanism  for  Implementing  and 
supporting  special  federal  relationships  with 
Native  people. 

When  American  and  Alaskan  Native  chil- 
dren attend  public  schools  on  or  off  reserva- 
tion land,  a  different  set  of  relationships 
stemming  from  citizenship  applies.  The  prin- 
cipal channel  of  control  for  public  schools 
flows  from  a  state  legislature  through  a  state 
department  of  education  to  local  school 
boards.  The  principal  channel,  aptly  de- 
scribed by  one  Subcommittee  member  as  a 
maze,  for  federal  support  and  limited  control 
flows  from  the  legislative  branch  to  the 
USOE  and  from  there  to  state  organizations. 
These  channels  of  authoritative  communica- 
tion constitute  the  formal  organizational 
structure  for  public  education. 

The  BIA  is  not  part  of  this  organization, 
in  spit«  of  the  fact  that  it  disbursed  $22,- 
600,000  in  Johnson  O'Malley  funds  and  re- 
ceived an  estimate  $16,316,226  In  set-asldes 
or  project  grants  from  the  USOE  during  the 
fiscal  year  1972.  Beyond  the  amount  of  set- 
asldes  and  grants  to  the  Interior,  the  USOE 
has  actual  and  potential  Impact  on  the  edu- 
cation of  Indian  children  through  such  varied 
programs  as  Compensatory  Education.  Biling- 
ual Education,  Drop-out  Prevention,  and 
other  programs  not  aimed  at  particular 
ethnic  groups.  The  passage  of  the  Indian 
Education  Act  provides  an  Important  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  better  coordination  of  edu- 
cational services  provided  for  Native  children 
enrolled  In  public  schools. 

4.  The  Special  Education  Subcommittee, 
conceived  as  an  action  agency  to  provide 
technical  assistance,  was  reduced  to  a  token 
Indian  group  by  withholding  official  and 
financial  support.  The  Subcommittee  was  ap- 
pointed from  the  Office  of  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  but  the  prestige  of  that 
office  was  not  infused  In  Subcommittees 
credentials  In  spite  of  repeated  requests.  The 
magnitude  and  importance  of  the  specific 
charges  to  the  Subcommittee  merited  greater 
official  support  from  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  If  performance 
expectations  really  went  beyond  the  mere 
preparation  of  another  written  report.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  Subcommittee  as  an  ad- 
ministrative mechanism  was  neutralized 
through  Inadequate  allocations  of  financial 
and  or  human  resources. 

The  first  charge  to  the  Subcommittee  was 
to  provide  technical  assistance  in  the  forma- 
tion of  local  boards  of  education  in  Native 
communities  wishing  to  assume  local  con- 
trol of  federal  schools.  Assumption  of  control 
of  education  is  a  complex  task.  A  team  of 
legal,  financial,  and  educational  specialists 
Is  needed  to  create  a  viable  organizational 
structure.  The  Subcommittee  members  were 
experienced  educators,  but  none  of  them  were 
lawyers,  accountants,  or  organizational  spe- 
cialists and  all  of  them  were  employed  on 
a  full-time  basis  In  demanding  positions. 
Technical  assistance  in  developing  local 
boards  of  education  to  take  over  federal 
schools  is  not  a  part-time  job.  The  Subcom- 
mittee was  promised,  but  did  not  receive,  the 
resources  necessary  to  form  an  effective  tech- 
nical assistance  team(s)  that  would  be 
accountable  to  them. 
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The  second  charge  to  the  Subcommittee 
was  the  preparation  of  a  national  review- 
status  report  on  Indian  education.  The  third 
charge  called  for  an  annual  report  that 
would  serve  a  monitoring  function.  A  na- 
tional assessment  is  an  undertaking  of  great 
magnitude.  The  1928  Merlam  Report  and  the 
seven  volume  Senate  Subcommittee  Report 
each  took  two  years  to  complete,  while  the 
recent  Havlghurst  Study  required  nearly 
tree  years  from  Its  Inception.  The  Havlghurst 
Study,  for  example,  was  performed  on  a  grant 
of  $500,000. 

The  Special  Education  Subcommittee  pro- 
posed to  meet  Its  charges  on  a  rather  con- 
servative budget  of  $191,000.  The  needed  sup- 
port was  not  forthcoming  and,  only  after 
considerable  negotiations,  a  total  of  $21,000 
plus  travel  was  made  avaUable  for  the  Sub- 
committee technical  assistance,  national 
status  reporting  and  annutU  assessment 
functions.  This  lack  of  resources  engendered 
the  feelings  of  tokenism  on  the  Subcommit- 
tee and  the  Impression  that  Implementation 
of  the  self-determination  without  termina- 
tion policy  did  not  have  strong  or  healthy 
roots  In  the  Federal  Government.  Only  the 
collective  and  Individual  Subcommittee 
member  commitments  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  education  for  Native  people  deterred  resig- 
nation of  the  Subcommittee. 

5.  The  Special  Education  Subcommittee 
sensed  two  general  sentiments  or  points  of 
view  among  native  people  toward  local  con- 
trol of  education  at  the  hearings  It  con- 
ducted. One  point  of  view  was  characterized 
by  hesitancy  and  a  fear  that  local  control  of 
education  would  eventually  mean  a  loss  of 
support;  another  approach  to  termination. 
Support  for  this  point  of  view  was  phrased 
In  arguments  that  Native  people  are  not  yet 
ready  to  assume  control,  that  sufficient  num- 
bers of  trained  Native  personnel  are  not 
available,  and  that  an  assumption  of  local 
control  might  Jeopardize  existing  programs 
and  the  progress  that  has  been  made. 

This  point  of  view  tended  to  be  held  by 
Native  and  non-native  people  whose  status  or 
career  goals  were  linked  to  the  perpetuation 
of  the  status  quo.  This  point  of  view  has  a 
strong  chance  to  prevail  because  Its  pro- 
ponents tend  to  be  In  positions  of  Influence 
or  have  access  to  those  In  power.  If  the  imple- 
mentation of  local  control  of  education  is 
left  to  Natives  and  non-natives  Inclined  to- 
ward this  point  of  view,  the  process  will  be 
prolonged  and  difficult. 

The  second  point  of  view  toward  local  con- 
trol of  education  by  Native  people  was  char- 
acterized by  receptivity  and  enthusiasm. 
People  who  held  this  point  of  view  were 
generally  those  who  felt  that  they  had  little 
to  lose  as  a  result  of  change.  These  are  the 
Native  people  who  seek  relief  from  the  family 
strains  of  boarding  school,  who  want  curri- 
cula and  programs  which  would  help  their 
children  achieve  better  in  basic  subjects,  and 
who  want  school  climates  which  would  be 
more  sympathetic  to  the  Indian  and  Alaskan 
Native  experience.  By  and  large,  the  Native 
people  who  advocate  the  assumption  of  local 
control  see  It  as  a  means  to  better  education 
for  their  children.  Their  concerns  are  not 
with  formal  organizational  structure  but 
with  sensitivity  to  academic,  personal,  and 
social  needs  In  the  classroom. 

6.  The  role  of  the  Special  Education  Sub- 
committee Is  unclear.  It  was  unable  to  exe- 
cute the  specific  charges  It  was  given.  Its 
relationship  to  other  American  and  Alaskan 
Native  Education  advisory  groups  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government  remains  undefined.  The 
future  Is  even  more  uncertain.  The  recent 
Indian  Education  Act  created  a  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education  In 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  act  charges  the  National  Coun- 
cil with  some  of  the  same  responsibilities  as 
the  Subcommittee.  For  example.  In  Section 
442(b)(3)  the  National  Council  Is  charged 
with  responsibility  for  the  evaluation  of  any 


program  or  project  involving  Indian  children 
or  adults  carried  out  under  the  auspices  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  This  respon- 
sibility for  evaluation  overlaps  with  the  sec- 
ond and  third  specific  charges  to  the  Sub- 
committee which  call  for  a  status  report  and 
annual  assessments. 

Section  442(b)  (4)  states  that  the  National 
Council  shall  "provide  technical  assistance  to 
local  educational  agencies  and  to  Indian  edu- 
cational agencies.  Institutions,  and  organiza- 
tions to  assist  them  In  Improving  the  edu- 
cation of  Ind.'an  children."  The  language  of 
this  provision  clearly  Includes  the  primary 
Charge  to  the  Subcommittee  In  which  It  was 
to  provide  technical  assistance  to  Native 
communities  seeking  to  establish  local  boards 
of  education. 

The  Special  Education  Subcommittee  Is 
concerned  that  the  proliferation  of  advisory 
councils  of  American  and  Alaskan  Natives 
can  become  counter-productive.  Native  In- 
volvement in  policy  formulation  Is  essential 
but  too  many  councils  or  committees  can 
Impede  real  progress  m  the  Improvement  of 
educational  oportunity.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment  must  be  commended  for  its  efforts  to 
Involve  Native  people,  but  it  must  make  a 
concerted  effort  to  minimize  role  ambiguity 
for  the  advisory  bodies  It  creates.  The  press- 
ing educational  needs  of  Native  people  can- 
not  afford  duplications  of  effort  which  may 
result  In  eneffectlve  and  Inefficient  use  of 
available  resources. 

Recommendations 
The  educational  concerns  of  American  and 
^askan  Native  people  go  beyond  the  prob- 

^Jf.  "?  1°  '"  '^^  '=^^'^«  °^  the  Special 
f^^  =  '^^''^°'^'"^«-  Hearing  testlinony 
and  Subcommittee  deliberations  led  to  the 
loiiowlng  recommendations: 

Recommendation  No.  I 

r,^^^^'  ^^^  cultural  backgrounds,  eco- 
nomlc  circumstances,  educational  needs  and 
degree  of  desired  responsibility  for  the  man- 
agement of  education  are  too  diverse  to  be 
implemented  by  a  single  set  of  operational 
^^^'f^  °f,  P^'^^l^'^s  without  violating  the 
individuality  of  Native  people  or  the  iplrlt 
of  self-determination; 

^J^ J^^^^'^^^taaenaed.  that,   all   agencies   of 
the  Federal  Government  meet  the  obligation 
to  support  Native  education  and  Implement 
the  policy  of  self-determination  through  a 
variety  of  contractual   arrangements  which 
are  sufficiently  flexible  to  meet  the  needs  of 
Indian  people  living  under  the  diverse  cir- 
cumstances of  native  communities  on  or  off 
reservations  and  in  pluralistic  urban  areas. 
Recommendation  No.  2 
Whereas,  the  local  community  constitutes 
the  fundamental  level  at  which  individuals 
families,    and    other    social    groups    act   out 
their  social,  political  and  economic  Interde- 
pendence, and  whereas,  the  local  community 
is  the   Institution   which  preserves,   adapts 
and  reinforces  group  mores  and  coheslveness' 
and  whereas,  people  have  the  right  to  Join 
together  to  provide  educational  opportunities 
for  their  children,  and  whereas,  there  exists 
a  special  relationship  between   the  Federal 
Government  and  Native  people,  and  whereas 
Native   people  do  exist   in   both  rural   and 
urban  communities : 

It  Is  recommended  that,  social  change  In 
the  Native  community  be  officially  accepted 
by  all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 
and  that,  for  educational  purposes,  native 
tribes,  clans,  bands,  chapters,  vUlages,  land 
claims  settlement  corporations,  or  nonprofit 
educational  corporations  of  parents,  who 
trace  their  lineage  to  several  traditional  Na- 
tive nations  be  recognized  by  the  Federal 
Government  as  agencies  eligible  to  contract 
with  the  Federal  Government  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  education  of  their  children,  and 
that,  guidelines  for  recognition  and  appro- 
priation of  support  be  legislated  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 
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Recommendation  No.  J 
Whereas,  the  family  Is  the  basic  unit  of 
social  structure  la  American  ai  d  Alaskan 
Native  culture,  and  whereas,  th  '  family  Is 
the  most  important  social  instltul  Ion  for  the 
rearing  and  nurturing  of  children: 

It  Is  recommended  that,  fed(  ral  Imple- 
mentation of  self-detemimution  take  policy 
directions  and  procedural  f..rms  which  pre- 
serv^e.  support,  and  reinforce  thi  American 
and  Alaskan  Native  family,  tha  ,  boarding 
schools  as  a  normative  education  process  for 
Native  ch.lcr.n  be  phased  out  as  the  result 
of  road  ca  .^truction  and  decentralization 
programs  until  the  boarding  school  e.xperi- 
ence  remains  only  a  minor  progr  im  ccmpo- 
nent  of  some  day  schools  to  accorr  modate  ex- 
change students  or  local  students  with  spe- 
cial personal  circumstances,  ane  that,  the 
emergtag  day  schools  be  govern*  d  by  orga- 
nizational structures  which  enc  >urage  and 
require  direct  and  elected  rej  resentatlve 
community  educational  govemm(  nt. 

Reccmmendatlon  No.  4 

Whcroas.  ludLin  childre.i  atten  ling  public 
schools  h.-.ve  rights  to  education  il  oppcrtu- 
nlty  attendar.t  upon  state  and  1  Bderal  cltl- 
z.'nsVi  p.  ani  whereas,  the  dlvlsiot  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  education  of  Natlie  children 
m  public  schools  between  the  BIA  and  the 
USOE  tends  to  Inhibit  program  c  >ordlnatlon 
and  effectiveness,  and  whereas,  the  Indian 
Education  Act  has  created  an  organizational 
mechanism  within  the  USOE  caf  able  of  co- 
ordinating all  educational  efforts  m  the  pub- 
lic schools: 

It  Is  recommended  that,  all  piograms  In- 
volving the  education  of  Nadve  people 
through  public  school  organizations  be  ad- 
ministered or  coordinated  by  th«  Bureau  of 
Indian  Education  in  USOE  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  new  Deputy  Commissioner,  and 
that,  the  responsibility  and  auth  )rlty  vested 
In  the  new  Bureau  specifically  nclude  the 
management  and  distribution  (if  Johnson 
O'Malley  funds. 

Reccmmendatlon  No.  i 

Whereas,  schools  serving  chlldn  n  of  Native 
communities  need  to  become  an  li  itegral  part 
of  that  community,  and  whereas,  Native  peo- 
ple want  a  choice  to  hire  competent  Native 
teachers,  counselors,  and  administrators,  and 
whereas,  it  Is  to  the  benefit  of  thai  Native  and 
non-natives  to  have  Native  educators  work- 
ing In  public  schools  which  serve  few.  if  any. 
Native  children,  and  whereas,  cblleges  and 
universities  training  teachers  should  have 
Native  people  represented  on  their  staffs; 

It  Is  recommended  that,  federal  resources 
be  made  available  to  colleges  and  juniverslties 
which  have  demonstrated  Involvement  of 
Native  communities  and  organjlzatlons  of 
which  are  prepared  to  provide  quality  pro- 
grams with  Native  policy  Input'  to  recruit, 
train,  and  assist  In  placing  Native  teachers, 
counselors,  curriculum  specialists ,  librarians, 
special  education  teachers,  school  idmlnlstra- 
tors  and  other  educational  specialists,  and 
that,  a  Native  organization  with  a  research 
capability  be  employed  to  assess  the  supply 
and  demand  function  for  such  )rograms. 
Recommendation  No.  1 1 

Whereas,  the  revival  of  Interest  in  Native 
history  and  culture  is  a  vital  part  of  an  effort 
by  Native  people  to  gain  a  meaningful  social 
perspective  for  their  lives  somewh  »re  between 
a  romantic,  but  unrealistic,  return  to  the 
past  and  a  complete,  but  artlfici  kl  aisslmlla- 
tlon  with  transplanted  European  ( :ulture,  and 
whereas,  many  of  the  education)  ^1  materials 
are  historically  Incorrect  and  pr  "Judicial  to 
the  Image  of  Native  people; 

It  Is  recommended  that  fedeml  resources 
be  allocated  to  Native  organizations  for  the 
development  of  instructional  ma;erlals,  cur- 
riculum Aid  library  resources  which  will 
lead  to  unbiased  perceptions  of  Indian  his- 
tory and  culture  by  both  Natlv  ■  and  non- 
native  students  In  pursuit  of  Na  tlve  studies 
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and  for  Incorporation  Into  the  study  of  reli- 
gion, art,  music,  dance,  and  other  disciplines 
of  study  at  elementary,  secondary  and  col- 
legiate levels. 

Recommendation  No.  7 

Whereas,  the  knowledge  and  skills  offered 
by  Institutions  of  higher  education  are  essen- 
tial m  the  conduct  of  native  affairs,  and 
whereas,  it  Is  Important  to  Native  people  to 
have  non-natives  become  better  Informed 
about  the  past,  present,  &nC  future  of  Native 
life  in  the  context  of  higher  education,  and 
whereas.  Native  people  must  have  Increased 
access  to  general  and  professional  programs 
In  established  colleges  and  universities,  and 
whereas,  the  emer  ence  of  Native  Institutions 
of  higher  education  is  a  new  trend  which 
promises  unique  orientation  to  the  needs  of 
Native  people,  and  whereas,  the  costs  of 
higher  education  have  risen  beyond  the 
means  of  most  Native  students; 

It  Is  recommended  that  federal  resources 
continue  to  be  made  available  to  established 
colleges  and  universities  to  .«tlmulate  Native 
studies  and  special  professional  training  pro- 
grams for  Native  people  with  mandatory 
proarammatlc  contr  .1  shared  with  represent- 
atives from  Native  communities,  and  that, 
iufficlent  federal  resources  be  made  available 
to  emerging  Native  institutions  of  higher 
education  so  that  they  have  an  adequate 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  effective- 
ness in  meeting  the  needs  of  Native  people, 
and  that,  the  level  of  funding  for  both  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  Native  students 
be  Increased. 

Recommendation  No.  8 

Whereas,  Native  students  are  not  ade- 
quately Informed  about  undergraduate,  grad- 
uate and  vocational  scholarship  opportuni- 
ties m  the  various  colleges,  universities,  and 
technical  schools,  and  whereas,  there  is  no 
formal  structure  established  for  the  effec- 
tive dissemination  of  information  already 
available: 

It  is  recommended  that,  a  central  clearing- 
house be  established  with  assigned  responsi- 
bility for  collecting,  cataloging,  and  dis- 
seminating Information  from  federal,  state, 
tribal  and  private  agencies,  regarding  the 
nature  of  opportunities  and  levels  of  sup- 
port available  for  Native  students  in  voca- 
tional, technical,  and  higher  education,  and 
that,  regional  branches  be  established 
throughout  the  United  States  to  facilitate 
communication  and  the  accommodation  of 
diverse  geographical  needs,  and  that,  appli- 
cation procedures  to  various  sources  be  con- 
solidated to  produce  a  more  simplified,  uni- 
form, and  expeditious  procedure,  and  that, 
part  of  each  clearinghouse  organization  be 
a  Native  Student  Scholarship  Opportunity 
Committee  to  actively  disseminate  scholar- 
ship Information  to  Indian  high  school  and 
college  "students  and  recruit  applicants  for 
these  opportunities. 

Recommendation  No.  9 

Whereas,  the  movement  of  Native  people 
to  urban  areas  Is  predicated  on  an  often  un- 
filled promise  of  economic  opportunity  to 
live  a  richer  life,  and  whereas,  the  movement 
to  urban  areas  tends  to  drain  trained  leader- 
ship away  from  Native  communities  which 
need  the  social  presence  and  the  services 
these  Individuals  can  provide; 

It  is  recommended  that,  the  policies  and 
procedures  for  the  implementation  of  self- 
determination  in  Native  education  should 
reach  into  other  areas  of  Native  affairs  so 
that  the  impact  of  vocational,  collegiate,  and 
professional  training  of  Native  people  is  felt 
more  strongly  In  Native  communities,  and 
that,  long-range  plans  for  staffing  the  Public 
Health  Service,  Legal  Assistance,  Land  Man- 
agement, and  other  services  provide  on-reser- 
vatlon  jobs  at  many  skill  levels  for  Native 
people  who  have  completed  appropriate 
training  programs  and  wish  to  render  service, 


other  than  In  education,  to  their  home  or 
other  reservation  community. 

Recommendation  No.  10 
Whereas,  American  and  Alaskan  Natives 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  enjoy 
all  rights  and  privileges,  ar.d  whereas,  the 
Native  people  have  a  unique  relationship 
with  the  Federal  Oovernment  through  trea- 
ties, statutes,  executive  orders,  and  whereas, 
such  treaties,  statutes,  and  executive  orders 
conflict  with  other  federal  statutes  such  as 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  and  whereas, 
federal  funds  are  appropriated  for  education 
and  disbursed  to  public  schools,  universities 
and  colleges,  state  and  federal  agencies  and 
profit  and  non-profit  orga:ilzaticns  subject 
to  the  conditions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act, 
and  whereas,  educational  funds  must  also  be 
expended  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of 
Native  citizens  residing  In  either  on-or-off- 
reservatioa  communities; 

It  is  recommended  that,  legal  clarification 
be  Immediately  undertaken  to  resolve  the 
status  of  Native  children  In  school  desegre- 
gation plans  of  districts  located  on  or  adja- 
cent to  reservations;  and  that,  such  clarifi- 
cation provide  that  desegregation  plans  be- 
ing enforced  by  the  Federal  Government 
through  Civil  Rights  Act  of  19C4  not  apply  to 
Native  people,  and  that,  until  such  time  as 
the  Federal  Government  officially  clarifies  the 
implications  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  for  Na- 
tive people,  desegregation  plans  not  be  forced 
upon  or  accepted  by  reservation  or  non-reser- 
vation Native  communities. 

Recommendation  No.  11 

Whereas,  the  areas  of  technical,  vocational 
and  related  skills  are  expanding  rapidly  and 
now  offer  career  opportunities  which  were 
not  previously  available  to  Native  students, 
and  whereas,  Native  students  have  tradi- 
tionally been  educated  for  selected  technical 
and  vocational  careers  that  have  not  re- 
fiected  the  diversity  of  vocational  opportuni- 
ties nor  specific  skills  demanded  in  the 
society  In  which  they  must  compete,  and 
whereas,  the  need  for  skilled  technicians  and 
tradesmen  Is  severe  on  reservations  and  other 
Native  communities,  and  whereas,  a  shift  of 
national  priorities  Is  refiected  In  Increased 
federal  and  state  funding  for  vocational  and 
technical  education; 

It  is  recommended  that,  federal  agencies 
provide  human  and  financial  resources  for 
training  Native  people  In  all  facets  of  voca- 
tional and  technical  education,  and  that, 
federal  agencies  pool  their  efforts  to  have 
maximum  impact  in  supplying  trained  Native 
citizens  m  various  occupations. 

Recommendation  No.  12 

Whereas,  American  and  Alaskan  Natives 
have  one  of  the  highest  dropout  rates  of  any 
group  of  people  In  the  United  States,  and 
whereas,  educational  achievement  for  Native 
students  remains  a  critical  Issue,  and  whereas, 
traditional  Adtilt  Basic  and  Contlnumg  Pro- 
grams have  not  met  the  needs  of  Native 
people; 

It  Is  recommended  that,  additional  federal 
resources  be  allocated  to  Adult  Basic  and 
Continuing  Education,  and  that,  these  pro- 
granas  be  redesigned  with  more  mandatory 
involvement  of  Native  people  at  the  local 
level  to  Increase  their  effectiveness  In  terms 
of  existing  opportunities. 

Recommendation  No.  13 

Whereas,  there  are  American  and  Alaskan 
Native  chUdren  attending  public  federal,  and 
mission  schools  who  are  In  dire  need  of  spe- 
cial education  programs  to  deal  with  physical 
handicaps,  emotional  problems,  mental  re- 
tardation, and  learning  difficulties,  and 
whereas,  human,  plant  facility,  and  funding 
resources  have  been  Inadequate  or  non- 
existent by  federal  and  state  governments 
to  accommodate  these  Native  children,  and 
whereas,  special  educational  training  pro- 
gram3  for  professional  and  para-professional 
staff  have  not  been  developed  In  colleges  and 
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universities  with  a  specific  focus  on  the  prob- 
lems of  Native  children; 

It  is  recommended  that,  the  federal  and 
state  governments,  schools,  universities,  and 
colleges  make  a  concerted  effort  to  provide 
the  hiunan  and  financial  resources  to  de- 
velop comprehensive  programs  and  special 
facilities  to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  American  and  Alaskan  Native  chil- 
dren, and  that,  such  resources  be  extended  to 
Include  follow-through  programs  as  the  chil- 
dren become  adults  by  providing  resources 
in  developing  skills  and  Job  placement,  be- 
cause special  education  is  a  continuing  proc- 
ess. 

Recommendation  No.  14 

Whereas,  the  Special  Education  Subcom- 
mittee established  by  the  President's  Mes- 
sage on  July  8,  1970,  related  the  following 
specific  charges: 

"The  Subcommittee  will  provide  technical 
assistance  to  Indian  communities  wishing 
to  establish  school  boards,  will  conduct  a 
nationwide  review  of  the  educational  status 
of  all  Indian  school  chUdren  in  whatever 
schools  they  may  be  attending,  and  will 
evaluate  and  report  annually  on  the  status 
of  Indian  education.  Including  the  extent  of 
local  control." 

And  whereas,  the  Subconunlttee  did  not 
receive  adequate  resources  to  actively  and 
adequately  perform  the  responsibilities  with 
which  It  was  charged,  and  whereas,  the  rel- 
evance and  need  for  a  thorough  performance 
of  those  responsibilities  continue  to  Increase, 
and  whereas,  the  local  school  systems  located 
on  and  near  reservations  and  In  urban  set- 
tings have  not  been  sensitized  to  the  special 
and  unique  educational  needs  of  Native 
youth,  and  whereas,  the  state  and  federal 
agencies  have  had  limited  effect  In  monitor- 
ing their  programs  and  resources  for  the 
education  of  Native  children,  and  whereas, 
the  Indian  Education  Act  has  created  a  Na- 
tional Council  with  responsibilities  overlap- 
ping those  of  the  Special  Education  Sub- 
committee; 

It  Is  recommended  that,  the  role  of  the 
Special  Education  Subcommittee  be  clari- 
fied, and  that,  the  Subcommittee  be  con- 
tinued with  sufficient  human  and/or  finan- 
cial resources  made  available  to  Insure  ef- 
fectiveness In  pursuit  of  the  assessment 
charge  and  further  study  and  development 
of  the  local  organizational  control  model. 
Recommendation  No.  15 
Whereas,  educational  resources  allocated 
tmder  the  Johnson  O'Malley  Act  are  of  ma- 
jor Importance  In  the  education  of  Native 
children,  and  whereas,  the  utilization  of 
these  resources  has  been  subject  to  recent 
Intense  criticism,  and  whereas,  there  appears 
to  be  extreme  differences  In  the  utilization  of 
these  resources  among  the  various  states: 

It  is  recommended  that,  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  distribution  and  utilization  of 
Johnson  O'Malley  resources  among  the  vari- 
ous states  be  conducted,  and  that,  the  data 
collected  be  employed  to  formulate  more 
uniform  guidelines  for  the  allocation  and  ex- 
pendlttire  of  these  Important  resources. 

OVERVIXW   or   THE    REPOKT 

The  major  findings  and  recommendations 
presented  in  this  chapter  are  the  end  result 
of  activities  and  deliberations  presented  In 
subsequent  chapters.  Chapter  II  describes 
the  Information  of  the  Subcommittee  and 
presents  the  general  guidelines  for  Its  oper- 
ation. The  Subcommittee's  deliberations  on 
the  basic  local  control  Issue  are  presented 
In  Chapter  ni.  A  research  design  for  meet- 
ing charges  two  and  three  Is  proposed  In 
Chapter  IV.  A  summary  of  Subcommittee 
deliberations  on  other  topics  and  Issues  Is 
presented  In  Chapter  V.  An  appendix  to 
the  report  provides  brief  biographical 
sketches  of  the  Subcommittee  members,  and 
a  calendar  of  Subcommittee  activities. 


SCOPE   AND   LUCITATIONS   OF  THX   RKPOBT 

The  Subcommittee  members  were  con- 
cerned by  the  following  factors  which  Im- 
peded the  proceedings  of  the  Subcommittee 
and  Imposed  limitations  on  the  report. 

1.  The  Subcommittee  was  not  provided 
with  the  resources  necessary  to  marshal 
technical  assistance  teams  which  would  help 
Individual  Indian  communities  to  establish 
school  boards  to  create  new  schools  or  take 
over  existing  federal  Indian  schools. 

2.  The  Subcommittee,  made  up  of  Indian 
educators  who  have  full  time  responsibilities, 
were  unable  to  meet  the  charge  of  conduct- 
ing a  nationwide  status  study  of  Indian 
education.  Available  resources  did  not  per- 
mit employment  of  a  professional  staff  nor 
was  assignment  of  staff  personnel  already 
employed  by  federal  agencies  sufficient  to 
conduct  a  national  study. 

Subject  to  these  limitations,  the  Subcom- 
mittee attempted  to  maximize  the  Impact 
of  those  resources  which  were  available.  The 
Subcommittee  members  combined  informa- 
tion from  their  experience,  published  docu- 
ments, hearings,  and  visits  conducted  in 
diverse  areas  of  the  country.  The  report  at- 
tempts to  provide  a  national  focus  on  the 
problems  and  policy  Issues  involved  In  raJi.- 
Ing  equal  educational  opportunity  available 
to  Indian  people.  While  the  Subconmilttee 
observed  and  discussed  many  educational 
problems  In  local  Native  communities.  It 
made  no  attempt  to  recommend  solutions 
for  local  situations. 


the  States  for  carrying  out  wildlife  res- 
toration projects. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S.    397 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  397,  to  require  disclosure  of  financial 
Interests  by  Members  of  Congress  and 
certain  congressional  employees. 

S.    587 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 29,  1973.  I  introduced  along  with 
Senators  Tower  and  Taft,  S.  587,  the 
National  Catastrophic  Illness  Protection 
Act,  which  would  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  establish  a  national  cata- 
strophic illness  insurance  program,  under 
which  the  Federal  Government,  acting  in 
cooperation  with  State  insurance  au- 
thorities and  the  private  insurance  in- 
dustry, will  reinsure  and  otherwise  en- 
courage the  issuance  of  private  health 
insurance  policies  which  make  adequate 
health  protection  available  to  all  Amer- 
icans at  a  reasonable  cost. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  Senator  Roth  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.   BOS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  909, 
amending  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  to  per- 
mit donations  of  surplus  Federal  prop- 
erty to  State  and  local  public  recreation 
agencies. 

B.    1133 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metcalf,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON>  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1133,  to  provide  additional  funds  to 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

SENATE    CONCtJRRENT    RESOLUTION    14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  f.rom  Iowa  (Mr.  Huchesj,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stevenson)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  14, 
relating  to  national  priorities. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  87— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  RE- 
QUEST THE  PRESIDENT  TO  BEGIN 
A  NATIONAL  PROGRAM  OF  PUB- 
LIC INFORMATION  REGARDING 
THE   BENEFITS   OF   CARPOOLING 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Domenici, 
McClure,  and  Bellmon,  I  have  today 
introduced  a  resolution  requesting  that 
the  President  initiate  a  national  program 
to  encourage  the  Increased  use  of  car- 
pools  and  economy  cars. 

The  consequences  of  traffic  saturation 
have  adversely  affected  all  America,  but 
particularly  our  large  cities. 

No  large  city  has  escaped  the  ravages 
of  pollution.  The  greatest  contributor  to 
pollution  is  the  automobile.  I  recently 
read  that  during  morning  rush  hour  on 
the  Shirley  Highway  leading  into  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  pollution  created  by  auto 
exhaust  is  serious  enough  to  create  a 
present  health  hazard. 

But  the  adverse  effects  of  the  automo- 
bile are  not  limited  to  pollution.  Today, 
the  United  States  Is  in  the  midst  of  a 
serious  energy  crisis.  There  is  a  real  po- 
tential of  gas  rationing  this  coming 
summer.  The  automobile  is  the  chief  cul- 
prit in  the  consumption  of  gasoline. 

Traffic  congestion  is  a  significant  con- 
tributor to  our  accident  rate,  to  em- 
ployee loss  of  time  and  maybe  most  Im- 
portantly, to  the  Immense  frustration 
which  every  commuter  experiences  dur- 
ing a  typical  rush  hour. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  indicates  that  the  aver- 
age commuter  car  in  Los  Angeles  con- 
tains 1.2  people — while  the  average  in 
Washington  contains  1.5.  The  study  es- 
timates that  an  increase  in  occupancy 
from  1.2  to  1.5  results  in  a  20-percent  re- 
duction in  auto  traffic — an  obviously  sig- 
nificant reduction. 

My  resolution  requests  that  the  Presi- 
dent begin  a  program  to  familiarize  peo- 
ple with  these  benefits  of  carpoollng  and 
similarly  the  smaller  economy  car.  The 
resolution  does  not  suggest  any  effort  to 
supplant  any  other  program  of  mass 
transit.  However,  carpools  are  the  most 
economical  and  expeditious  method  of 
reducing  traffic  problems  and  this  infor- 
mation should  be  made  available  to  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  full 
In  the  Recokd. 
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There  being  no  objection 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printep 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  87 

Whereas,  the  United   States   Is 
Ing    an    energy    crisis   and    there 
potential   of   gas   rationing   In   f 
ahead  and  the  automobile  Is  the 
sumer  of  gasoline:  and 

Whereas.  Automobile  traffic  has 
saturation    level    In    many    American 
causing  loss  of  time,  accidents 
tlon:  and 

Whereas,  The  automobile  has 
nlflcant  contributor  to  the  poUut|)n 
cities;  and 

Whereas,   Some   conventional 
mass  transit  are   necessarily 
volve  a  great  deal   of  lead   time 
questloruible  consumer  support; 

Whereas,    Studies   by    the   De. 
Transportation  have  shown  that 
ln5  the  average  commuter  auto 
from  1.2  persons  to  Just  1.5  pers 
would   result    in   a   20 ^^    reductioi 
traffic  on  the  commuter  highway; 

Whereas,  A  20 n^  reduction  In  tr 
have  a  significant  beneficial  impact 
tlon,  gasoline  consumption,  and 
gestion,  be  it  therefore 

Resolved  by  the  United  States 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
requested  to  take  such  action  as  Is 
to  begin  a  national   program  of 
formation  to  Inform  the  commuter 
benefits  of  car  pools  and  economj 
that  the  President  report  to  the 
on    possible    legislative    incentive! 
mote  such  a  program. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  PAR  VALU  I  MODI- 
FICATION   ACT— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    69 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and 
the  table.) 

Mr.    NELSON.    Mr. 
amendment  which  I  submit 
parts. 

First.   It  establishes   an 
ceiling  of  $267,700,000  which  is 
less  than  what  the  President 
quested  for  fiscal  1974. 

Second.  It  establishes  a  procedure 
the  President  to  follow  in  any 
of  funds   to  achieve   this  cei^ng 
President  must  make  such 
proportionately  and  may  not  rdduce 
activity,  program,  or  approria^ion 
by  more  than  10  percent. 

Third.  To  the  extent  that 
dent  exceeds  the  10-percent 
or  wishes  to  reduce  expenditur^ 
other  purpose,  he  must  submit 
ommendation  of  reservation  of 
ture  for  Congress  to  act  on 
days.  If  Congress  does  not  apptove 
reduction,  they  do  not  take  effect 

There  is  no  debate  between 
dent  and  Congress  over  the 
for  establishing  a  spending  ceiljng 
representatives   realize   that 
control     spending     within 
bounds  would  add  further  fuel 
gerous  inflationary  situation 
then  between  Congress  and  the 
is  not  over  spending  but  over 
Many   Members   of   Congress 
President  is  proposing  excessive 
for  military,  space,  and  forei^ 
ance  while  making  drastic  and 
sary  cuts  in  vital  social  programfe 
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AMENDMENTS    NOS.    70    AND    71 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  McCLURE  submitted  two  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  929)  to  amend  the  Par 
Value  Modification  Act. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    52,    AS    MODIFIED 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TAFT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bellmon, 
and  Mr.  Proxmire)  submitted  amend- 
ment No.  52,  as  modified,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  Senate  bill 
929,  supra. 

AMENDMENT  OF  OMNIBUS  CRIME 
CONTROL  AND  SAFE  STREETS 
ACT  OF  1968— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    72 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  STEVENS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  'S.  800)  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1988  to  provide  for  the  compensation  of 
innocent  victims  of  violent  crime  in 
financial  stress;  to  make  grants  to  the 
States  for  the  payment  of  such  compen- 
sation; to  authorize  an  insurance  pro- 
gram and  death  benefits  to  dependent 
survivors  of  public  safety  officers;  to 
strengthen  the  civil  remedies  available  to 
victims  of  racketeering  activity  and 
theft;  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    73 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TALMADGE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  800,  supra. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  INTERIOR 
DEPARTMENT  NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  for  the  information  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  other  inter- 
ested persons  that  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  sched- 
uled open  public  hearings  for  Thursday, 
April  5,  1973,  at  2  p.m.,  to  take  testimony 
on  the  nominations  by  President  Nixon 
of  Dr.  Laurence  E.  Lyrm,  Jr.,  of  Califor- 
nia, to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  Program  Development  and 
Budget,  and  Kent  Frizzell.  of  Kansas,  to 
be  Solicitor  of  the  Interior  Department. 
The  hearings  will  be  held  in  the  com- 
mittee room,  3110  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  or  submit 
statements  for  the  hearing  record  on 
either  or  both  of  these  nominees  should 
so  advise  the  staff  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  texts  of  brief  biographical 
sketches  of  both  nominees  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sketches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

November  1972, 

Lactrence  Edwin  Lynn,  Jr. 
Address:  3269  Arcadia  Place.  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20015. 


Date  0/  Birth:  June  10,  1937.  Married,  four 
children. 

Education:  Ph.  D.  (Economics)  Tale  Uni- 
versity, 1966;  A.B.  (Economics)  with  honors. 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1659. 

Thesis.  VS.  Foreign  Economic  Aid  and  the 
US.  Balance  of  Payments.  1954-1963. 

Honors:  Phi  Beta  Kappa;  Yale  University 
Scholarship;  Ford  Foundation  Doctoral  Dis- 
sertation Fellowship;  Secretary  of  Defense 
Meritorious  Civilian  Service  Medal;  Presiden- 
tial Certificate  of  Distinguished  Achievement. 

EXPERIENCE 

June  1971-Pre3ent:  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Planning  and  Evaluation,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Re- 
sponsible for  coordination  of  Department  ac- 
tivities In  economic  and  social  analysis,  policy 
development,  policy  and  program  evaluation, 
and  long  range  planning.  Develops  and  par- 
ticipates In  the  administration  of  the  De- 
partment's planning  and  evaluation  systems. 

September  1970-June  1971:  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Business  Economics,  Graduate 
School  of  Business,  Stanford  University. 
Taught  courses  In  economic  analysis,  deci- 
sion-making in  the  public  sector,  and  busi- 
ness In  the  changing  environment  to  MBA 
candidates.  Consultant  to  National  Security 
Council  on  strategic  Intelligence,  defense 
programs  and  policies;  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  on  higher  education; 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  on  naval  strategies 
and  programs. 

January  1969-August  1970:  Assistant  for 
Programs  to  Dr.  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  for  National  Security 
Affairs.  Directed  the  Program  Analysis  Staff 
(6  professionals),  which  was  responsible  for 
supervising  comprehensive  country  and  re- 
gional program  analyses  to  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  Presidential  and  NSC  decisions  on 
major  policy  and  program  issues;  provide 
general  staff  assistance,  direct  Interagency 
study  groups,  prepare  studies  and  analyses 
on  U.S.  strategic  intelligence  estimates  and 
capabilities,  strategic  arms  limitation,  de- 
fense strategies,  programs  and  budgets,  Viet- 
nam policies  and  programs,  other  program- 
related  Issues. 

April  1968-January  1969:  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  (Economics  and 
Resource  Analysis) ,  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Systems  Analysis).  Re- 
sponsibilities Included  supervising  and  di- 
recting the  work  of  a  staff  of  70,  Including  50 
professionals,  organized  Into  the  following 
divisions:  Mobility  Forces;  Command  Control 
and  Communications;  Cost  Analysis;  Man- 
power Requirements;  Special  Economic 
Studies.  Worked  directly  with  the  Secretary 
and  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  Defense,  Secretaries  and  other 
senior  civilian  and  military  officials  of  the 
military  departments. 

February  1966-Aprll  1968:  Director  of  Stra- 
tegic Mobility  and  Transportation  Division 
and  then  of  Economics  and  Mobility  Forces 
m  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Systems  Analysis).  Directed  exten- 
sive program  of  research,  studies  and  anal- 
yses on  U.S.  requirements  for  airlift  and  sea- 
Uft  forces,  national  maritime  policy,  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  defense  expenditures,  relat- 
ed Issues. 

July  1965-February  1966:  Weapon  Systems 
Analyst,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense    (Systems  Analysis). 

July  1963-July  1965:  U.S.  Army  (1st  Lieu- 
tenant, Infantry) . 

PUBUCATIONS 

"Notes  from  HEW,"  in  Evaluation,  Pall, 
1972. 

"Economic  Models  In  the  Analysis  of  Mili- 
tary Strategic  Mobility  Requirements,"  in 
Proceedings,  17th  Military  Operations  Re- 
search Symposium,  Spring  1966. 

"The  Analysis  of  Strategic  MobUlty  Prob- 
lems," In  Papers — Seventh  Annual  Meeting, 
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Transportation  Research   Forum.  November 
1966. 

"Strategic  Mobility  and  Logistics"  in  Pro- 
ceedings 20th  Military  Operations  Research 
Symposium,  Fall  1967. 

"Economic  Impact  of  Defense  Programs: 
Progress  and  Prospects,"  (with  R.  Rlefler) 
1967  Proceedings  of  the  Business  and  Eco- 
nomic Section — American  Statistical  Asso- 
ciation. 

"Economic  Analysis  of  Public  Investment 
Decisions:  Interest  Rate  Policy  and  Discount- 
ing Analysis,"  Hearings  Before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economy  in  Government  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  U.S.  Congress, 
90th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  Washington,  D.C, 
US.  Government  Printing  Office,  1968,  pp. 
141-150. 

"Systems  Analysis — Challenge  to  Military 
Management,"  in  Cleland,  David  I.,  and  King, 
William  R.,  eds.  Systems,  Organizations, 
Analysis,  Management:  A  Book  of  Readings. 
McGraw-HUl,  1969. 

Other  Research:  Performed  contract  re- 
search and  engaged  in  consultation  of  U.S. 
foreign  economic  assistance  and  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  for  U.S.  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development.  Reports  submitted 
to  A.I.D. :  "U.S.  Foreign  Economic  Assistance 
and  the  U.S.  Balance  of  Payments,  1954- 
1962,"  "Analysis  of  Regional  and  Third  Coun- 
try Impact,"  "The  Analysis  of  Tied  Aid:  Some 
Concepts  and  Methods."  Author,  "A  Program 
to  Compute  Partial  Correlation  Coefficients," 
Yale  Computer  Center  Memorandum  No.  10, 
May  10,  1963,  and  "A  Program  for  Obtaining 
Efficient  Estimates  of  the  Parameters  of  a 
Set  of  Single  Equation  Regressions,"  Yale 
Computer  Center  Memorandum  No.  12,  May 
10,  1963.  Participated  In  drafting  chapter 
on  defense  programs  and  budgets  for  Brook- 
ings Institution  analysis  of  the  1972  federal 
budget. 

BIOGRAPHY KENT    FRIZZELL 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  AMEND- 
MENT OF  THE  LAND  AND  WATER 
CONSERVATION  FUND  ACT 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  that  open  hearings 
have  been  scheduled  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Parks  and  Recreation  at  10 
a.m.  on  April  12,  In  room  3110,  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  on  the  following 
bill: 

S.  1381,  a  bill  to  amend  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  1965,  relating  to  the 
collection  of  fees  in  connection  with  the 
use  of  Federal  areas  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion purposes. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


Personal  and.  Family:  Born  February  11, 
1929,  Wichita,  Kansas;  married,  wife  Shirley, 
5  children. 

Education:  Wichita  Public  Schools;  Under- 
graduate Work  at  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  Illinois;  B.  A..  Friends  University. 
Wichita,  Kansas;  J.  D.,  Washburn  Univer- 
sity Law  School,  Topeka,  Kansas;  Lecturer 
of  Business  Law,  Wichita  State  University. 

Business  and  Professional:  Assistant  At- 
torney General,  Land  and  Natural  Resources 
Division,  Department  of  Justice,  Washington, 
DC,  1972-1973;  Kansas  Bar  Association, 
Member;  American  Bar  Association,  Member; 
Federal  Bar  Association,  Member;  Legal 
Counsel  for  Kansas,  Republican  National 
Committee,  1970-1971;  Phi  Alpha  Delta  Legal 
Fraternity. 

Public  offices  held:  Republican  Precinct 
Committeeman,  1950-1964;  Wichita  Board  of 
Education,  Member  1959-1965,  President 
1963-1964;  State  Municipal  Accounting 
Board,  State  of  Kansas,  Member  1961-1964, 
Chairman  1963;  State  Senator,  State  of  Kan- 
sas, Twenty-fifth  Senatorial  District,  1965- 
1969;  Attorney  General,  State  of  Kansas 
1969-1971;  Republican  Nominee  for  Governor 
State  of  Kansas,  1970. 

Civic  and  other:  Sunflower  Boys'  State, 
Past  President,  1960;  Sedgwick  County  Cam- 
paign Chairman  for  United  States  Senator 
James  B.  Pearson,  1962  and  1966;  State  Legal 
Counsel,  Kansas  Jaycees,  1965;  Judge  Advo- 
cate, American  Legion  Department  of  Kan- 
sas, 1966;  Trustee,  Mid  Continent  Regional 
Educational  Laboratory,  1966-1968;  National 
Law  and  Order  Committee  of  the  American 
Legion,  Member,  1968-1969;  Who's  Who  In 
American  Politics;  Kansas  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, Member  1968-1971;  March  of  Dimes, 
Campaign  Director  for  Northeastern  Kansas, 
1971-1972. 

Church:  St.  Luke's  Methodist  Church, 
Wichita,  Kansas;  Director.  Methodist  Youth- 
Tllle,  Newton,  Kansas,  1964-1971. 
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VIETNAM— CLOSING  THE  BOOKS 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  the  American  involvement  in 
Vietnam  ends  today.  The  last  of  our 
prisoners  Is  returned  today.  This  has 
been  a  most  terrible  war.  All  wars  are. 
But  we  have  learned,  I  hope,  many  les- 
sons from  this  involvement.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent today's  Christian  Science  Monitor 
clearly  details  this  involvement  and  some 
of  the  lessons  we  should  have  learned.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Vietnam — Closing  thk  Books 
It's  over  now — largely.  True,  there  Is  still 
American  sea  and  air  power  around  Indo- 
china. And,  also  true.  President  Nixon  has 
threatened  to  use  that  power  if  there  Is  a 
sudden  effort  to  upset  what  he  considers 
"peace  with  honor."  And,  again  true,  many 
more  American  dollars  will  be  spent  in  and 
around  Vietnam  (North  and  South  both)  and 
there  may  be  more  American  casualties. 
There  will  be  tag  ends  of  the  great  American 
Intervention  In  Indo-Chlna  for  a  long  time. 

Yet,  in  the  main,  this  is  the  time  to  close 
the  books  on  the  longest,  the  most  remote 
and  the  most  controversial  military  effort  in 
the  history  of  the  stlU  relatively  young 
American  Republic.  In  money,  it  has  cost 
something  over  $100  blUion.  No  one  can  say 
exactly  how  much  because  military  coett  ac- 
counting is  an  art  form,  not  a  science.  In 
human  life,  nearly  50,000  Americans  went, 
and  did  not  come  home;  roughly  double  the 
ntunber  killed  in  Korea,  but  small  in  com- 
parison to  the  number  of  Vietnamese  soldiers 
and  civilians  lost  in  the  inconclusive  struggle. 
Many  lessons  have  been  learned. 
American  power  is  not  all  powerful.  Lyndon 
Johnson  did  not  "nail  the  coonskln  to  the 
door."  Instead,  he  left  the  White  House  for 
the  ranch  on  the  Pedernales.  Another  Presi- 
dent, Richard  Nixon,  was  left  with  the  thank- 
less task  of  getting  the  United  States  out 
"with  honor." 

American  ability  to  understand  the  outside 
world  is  limited  and  sometimes  Imperfect. 
The  effort  was  begun  to  resist  "monolithic" 
communism,  but  Mr.  Nixon  used  the  China- 
Russia  break  In  communism  as  the  fulcrum 
for  his  disengagement  policy. 

The  American  people  wiU  not  willingly 
give  "their  last  full  measure  of  devotion" 
to  a  cause  they  do  not  understand  or  fully 
accept.  They  certainly  will  not  again  allow 
their  sons  to  be  conscripted  into  such  a  war. 
An  "all  volunteer"  military  force  Is  one  result 
of  the  Vietnam  experience. 


What  was  it  really  all  about?  It  began 
with  the  Truman  doctrine,  way  back  in  1946. 
From  then  to  now,  the  United  States  has 
used  Its  power  and  spent  its  blood  freely  and 
lavishly  on  all  the  continents.  In  Europe. 
Greece  and  Turkey  were  saved  from  the 
Russian  embrace  and  the  NATO  alliance 
sheltered  the  great  capitals  of  the  West.  In 
the  Middle  East  Lebanon  was  protected.  In 
Latin  America  there  was  an  expedition  into 
Dominica — which  some  think  was  unneces- 
sary—but then  who  can  be  sure?  South  Korea 
was  sheltered  and  built  into  one  of  the  more 
flourishing  of  the  new  countries  which  move 
in  the  Western  orbit. 

What  would  have  happened  If  all  this  had 
not  been  attempted?  Who  can  say?  The  fear 
was  of  Russian   communism  engulfing  the 
'vorld.  Did  it  really  have  the  capacity?  But 
If  there  had  been  no  resistance.  It  mlglit  have 
spread  and  the  world  would  at  the  very  least 
have    learned    how    Inefficient    and    heavy- 
handed  the  rule  of  Moscow  has  always  been. 
Need  the  Truman  doctrine  have  been  car- 
ried   on    Into    Indo-China?    Probably    not. 
Probably  historians  of  the  future  will   say 
that  communism  had  spent  Its  momentum 
and  lost  its  unity  before  the  commitment 
was  made   to   Vietnam   in    1965.   Mr.   Nixon 
himself  substituted  his  more  modest  "Nixon 
doctrine"  for  the  world-embracing  Truman 
doctrine,  and  It  seems  the  right  thing  to  do. 
Walter   Llppmann    labels    the    whole    era 
from   the   Truman   doctrine   down   to   these 
times  as  "the  romantic  period  of  American 
imperialism."  He  links  it  with  "the  Great 
Society"  as  an  example  of  Americans  reach- 
ing for  unrealistic  and  unreachable   goals. 
There  has  been  through  it  all  something  of 
the   quality   of   a   "noble   experiment."   The 
motives  were  high— all  the  way  through.  Cer- 
tainly most  Americans  accepted  the  Vietnam 
commitment,  at  least  in  the  beginning  as 
being  something  which  should  be  attempted. 
To  John  P.  Kennedy  It  was  necessary  if  only 
to  show  Moscow  that  he  and  his  country 
could  not  be  bullied. 

And  yet  this  moment  of  the  end  of  the 
major  American  commitment  in  Vietnam 
certainly  Is  an  end  of  an  era.  The  reasons 
which  started  it  have  receded  into  history. 
The  world  around  Is  new  and  different.  China 
and  Russia  are  vying  for  American  friendship, 
and  machine  tools.  We  are  thankful  that 
Mr.  NUon  has  succeeded  in  bringing  this 
moment  to  pass.  We  can  Join  with  President 
Thleu  in  remembering  Abraham  Lincoln's 
injunction  at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  This 
Is  another  time  to  bind  up  the  wounds  and 
work  for  reconciliation  of  all  factions — every- 
where. Let  there  be  no  more  recrimination— 
although  we  should  all  think  through  the 
experience  to  be  stire  that  we  have  drawn 
from  It  the  right  lessons.  We  do  not  want 
to  repeat  the  old  mistakes.  There  were  mis- 
takes. But  above  all— we  are  thankful  today 
that  the  ordeal  is  substantially  over. 


CONGRESSIONAL   APPROVAL   OP 
PRO  RATA  REDUCTIONS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
extremely  important  to  have  congres- 
sional review  of  the  way  In  which  the 
President  makes  his  pro  rata  cuts  in 
order  to  reach  a  budget  ceiling. 

First,  of  course,  the  executive  branch 
might  abuse  its  power  to  cut  on  a  pro 
rata  basis. 

But  more  important,  we  must  not  be 
fooled  into  assuming  that  a  requirement 
that  cuts  be  made  on  a  pro  rata  basis 
ends  executive  discretion.  Control  of 
timing  and  the  size  of  cuts  made  early  in 
the  fiscal  year  confer  enormous  discre- 
tion on  the  executive  branch. 
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CONGRESSIONAL      REFCtRM      CON- 
CERNING  THE   BUXJET 


Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  Presiden 
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I  request  unanimous 
the  editorial  printed  in  its 
Record. 

There  being  no  ob.1ection 
was  oidered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows : 

Open  Budget 

The  struggle  between  Presid4nt 
Congress    over    the    content    o: 
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Out  of  recognition  that  Congress  needs 
better  Independent  machinery  for  assessing 
the  unstated  assumptions  in  the  President's 
budget.  Senator  Humphrey  of  Minnesota  and 
Representative  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania 
have  introduced  the  Fiscal  and  Budgetary 
Reform  Act  of  1973.  giving  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  the  power  to  study  the 
budget  and  propose  an  over-all  budget  ceil- 
ing within  which  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees would  work.  The  committee  would 
have  its  own  professional  staff  and  its  own 
computers  to  enable  it  to  analyze  budget 
alternatives  for  the  Congress,  as  much  as 
the  Office  of  Man.igement  and  Budget  ana- 
lyzes them  for  the  President. 

The  bill  would  also  open  up  the  budget 
process  within  the  Executive  branch.  Agency 
heads  would  submit  copies  of  their  Initial 
budget  requests  to  the  proposed  Congres- 
sional Office  of  Budget  Analysis  as  well  as  to 
the  O.M.B.  Governors  and  mayors  would  be 
permitted  to  testify;  transcripts  of  all  budget 
sessions  would  be  made  available  to  Congress 
and  public. 

Reforms  of  this  kind  may  even  surpass  In 
Importance  the  opening  up  of  Congress"  own 
committee  hearings  which  has  now  begun  In 
the  House.  An  open  budget  openly  arrived 
at  would  greatly  enhance  the  education  of 
Congress  and  the  public  about  budget  alter- 
natives. It  would  correspondingly  reduce 
the  mystery  which  is  now  one  of  the  chief 
props  for  the  President's  dominance  in  this 
field. 

The  joint  study  committee  on  the  budget 
set  by  the  last  Congress  Is  examining  ways 
to  strengthen  procedures  on  Capitol  Hill  to 
respond  to  the  President's  aggressive  chal- 
lenge. The  Humphrey  Moorhead  bill  offers 
that  committee  a  simple  yet  comprehensive 
plan  which  would  gradually  enable  Congress 
to  define  its  majority  judgment  on  national 
priorities  much  more  effectively  than  at 
present. 

THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 
EXTENSION  OF  1973 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  have  voted  in  favor  of  S.  1136, 
the  Public  S  rvice  Act  Extension  of  197H 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  Tues- 
day. My  support  for  this  measure 
stemmed  from  a  longstanding  concern 
which  I  have  expressed  to  the  Congress 
many  times  in  recent  months.  In  my 
opening  statement  last  December  at  the 
ad  hoc  hearings  on  congressional  reform 
in  which  I  cochaired  with  the  distin- 
giii.'hed  Senator  from  Illinois.  Adlai  E. 
Si-cvENsoN  III.  I  stated  that — 

If  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  point,  then 
it  Is  far  too  close  for  comfort,  at  which  the 
Congress  becomes  a  little  more  than  a  con- 
stitutional relic,  a  vestigial  organ  of  the  body 
politic. 

I  also  pointed  out  that — 

The  fact  is  that,  in  relation  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  government,  the  Congress 
today  has  become  a  third-or-fourth-class 
power,  a  separate  and  thoroughly  unequal 
braiich  of  our  national  government.  The  fact 
Is  that  the  executive  branch,  not  the  Con- 
gress, has  come,  over  the  years,  to  exercise 
the  more  effective  power  over  the  federal 
purse. 

I  echoed  this  same  theme  in  my  re- 
marks at  a  symposium  on  congressional 
reform  sponsored  by  Time  magazine  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  on  December  12,  1972.  and 
in  an  article  which  I  wrote  for  the  Wash- 
ington Post  last  December. 

What  was  at  stake,  therefore,  in  the 
effort  to  pass  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  Extension  of  1973,  was  the  reasser- 


tion  of  the  Congress  role  and  responsi- 
bilities under  our  system  of  separate  and 
equal  powers;  otherwise,  this  body  would 
have  taken  another  step  backward  to- 
ward becoming  an  archaic  echo,  bearing 
little  resemblance  to  its  original  form 
and  little  relevance  to  contemporary 
needs. 

I  noted  with  great  interest,  that  S.  1136 
was  reported  out  of  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee  by  the  over- 
whelmin<?  margin  of  15  to  1  and  that  5 
of  the  6  Republican  members  of  the 
committee  voted  to  support  this  biU. 

The  situation  which  has  given  rise  to 
the  need  for  legislation  like  the  Public 
Health  Service  Extension  Act  of  1973  in 
a  way  epitomizes  the  key  issue  facing  the 
93d  Congress;  namely,  should  the  Con- 
gress allow  the  executive  branch  to  legis- 
late through  the  budget  process.  By 
passing  this  bill,  by  the  wide  margin  of 
72  to  19,  the  Senate  has  demonstrated 
to  the  American  people  that  the  Congress 
is  the  one  institution  which  is  uniquely 
theirs,  in  which  the  issues  that  disturb 
and  divide  them  can  be  openly  and  in- 
telligently discussed  and  decided,  in 
which  various  views  are  fairly  repre- 
sented and  fully  explored — an  institution, 
in  short,  that  fimctions  as  a  genuinely 
democratic  deliberative,  decisiorunaking 
body. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  distin- 
guished ranking  Republican  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  Senator 
Jacob  K.  Javits,  in  his  statement  on 
March  8  in  support  of  this  bill  pointed 
out  that — 

The  legislative  extensions  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  now  being  considered  are 
not  Intended  to  be  Indicative  of  any  Senator's 
opposition  or  support  of  the  President's  posi- 
tloa  regarding  a  particular  provision. 

I  certainly  agreed  with  that  observa- 
tion. What  this  bill  will  do,  however.  Ls 
to  provide  the  Congress  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  regain  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people  by  demonstrating  its 
competence  to  cope  with  the  issues  repre- 
sented in  the  health  program?  encom- 
passed in  this  legislation.  If  there  are 
federally  sponsored  health  programs  that 
should  be  substantially  altered  from 
their  present  form  either  through  ex- 
pansion, modification,  reduction,  or 
termination,  then  it  should  be  the  Con- 
gress working  in  concert  with  the  exec- 
utive that  determines  the  destiny  of  these 
programs.  Mr.  President,  that  is  what 
the  Constitution  of  he  United  States  of 
America  would  have  us  do,  and  havin? 
the  power,  we  also  had  the  duty  to  act 
as  we  did. 


March  29,  1973 
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ROCHESTER,  N.H.,  STUDENTS  SHOW 
THEY  CARE 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
last  week  I  have  received  23  letters  from 
students  at  Spaulding  High  School  in 
Rochester,  N.H.,  dealing  with  the  plight 
of  native  Americans  and  the  current 
situation  at  Wounded  Knee,  S.  Dak. 

If  all  Americans,  of  all  ages,  had 
thought  as  deeply  and  cared  as  much 
about  this  problem  50  or  100  years  ago 
there  would  not  be  a  confrontation  there 
today  and  there  would  not  have  been  a 
mas.'-scre  there  in  1890. 


As  I  speak  here  today,  there  is  no 
peace  yet  at  Wounded  Knee.  We  can 
only  hope  that  the  parties  involved  will 
arrive  at  a  compromise  that  will  mean 
not  only  peace,  but  a  new  beginning  of 
justice  for  native  Americans. 

For  as  much  as  all  of  us  deplore  the 
violent  nature  of  the  Wounded  Knee  pro- 
test, we  must  all  agree  that  a  full  in- 
vestigation of  the  injustices  committed 
against  American  Indians  is  long,  long 
overdue.  I  am  confident  that  the  Senate 
will  move  to  initiate  just  those  kinds  of 
hearings  in  the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  the  letters  of  the  students 
from  Spaulding  High  School  in  the 
Record.  I  want  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagu'^-'^  their  expression  of  the  feelings 
of  millions  of  Americans  that  the  time 
has  come  for  justice  for  native 
Americans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

SPAtJLDiNG  High  School. 
Rochester,  NJi.,  March  12,  1973. 
Senator  Thomas  McIntyre, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  Enclosed  in  this  envelope  are  let- 
ters written  by  my  eighth  period  freshman 
English  class  concerning  the  plight  of  the 
American  Indian  In  general  and  the  situa- 
tion at  Wounded  Knee,  South  Dakota  In  par- 
ticular. While  reading  Bury  My  Heart  at 
Wounded  Knee  the  students  became  aware 
and  concerned  about  the  problems  of  the 
American  Indians.  At  this  time  the  Oglala 
Sioux  captured  Wounded  Knee  and  made 
the  whole  problem  contemporary. 

These  letters  here  enclosed  to  you  are  an 
English  assignment,  but  are,  to  my  mind,  far 
more  Important  than  Just  that.  For  most  of 
these  students,  It  Is  the  first  time  they  have 
ever  written  to  a  government  official  and  ex- 
pressed their  opinion  on  an  Issue.  I  am  well 
aware  that  you  are  a  busy  man  and  cannot 
answer  each  student  Individually.  However, 
If  you  would  please  answer  their  letters  with 
a  general  response  to  the  class,  I  would  most 
appreciate  It.  It  was  the  class  decision  to 
write  to  you.  In  three  years  these  young  peo- 
ple win  be  voting  and  such  positive  reinforce- 
ment as  an  answer  from  you  will  aid  them 
In  the  realization  of  the  responsibilities  and 
privileges  of  citizenship.  Thank  you  for  your 
attention. 

Sincerely, 

P.^NELA  J.  Hubbard. 

Rochester,  N.H., 

March  12, 1973. 
Hon.  Senator  Thomas  McIntyre, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  would  like  to  express  to  you  my 
feeling  on  the  Indian  Affairs.  I  feel  that  the 
United  States  government  is  neglecting  the 
Indians  of  America.  The  Indian  reservations 
are  barren  and  contain  unllvable  conditions. 
The  Indians  on  the  reservations  are  mostly 
unemployed,  uneducated,  and  lack  good 
medical  facilities. 

Canada  has  three  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand less  Indians  in  their  country  than  we 
do.  They  also  have  twenty  two  hundred  more 
Indian  reserves  than  we  do.  I  feel  the  govern- 
ment should  set  \ip  more  reservations  and 
provide  them  with  the  proper  care. 

The  incident  which  Is  now  going  on  at 
Wounded  Knee.  South  Dakota  is  only  one 
of  many  Incidents  to  come  If  the  United 
States  government  continues  turning  Its  back 
on  the  Indians. 

Something  must  be  done  to  help  the  In- 
dians, before  they  decide  to  do  something. 
We   would   not   want   another   massacre   at 


Wounded  Knee.  I  do  hope  you  can  under- 
stand why  I  feel  this  way. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sue  Bellemeitr. 

Rochester,  N.H., 

March  12, 1973. 
Senator  Thomas  McIntyre, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  to  you  about  the 
situation  m  Wounded  Knee,  South  Dakota. 
I  have  been  reading  about  Indian  history 
and  I  am  very  concerned  about  the  way  they 
are  being  treated.  The  government  has  ex- 
pected many  of  them  to  live  on  dry.  barren 
wasteland  without  means  of  irrigation.  The 
Indians  live  In  shabby  old  buildings  because 
they  have  no  jobs.  Their  children  receive 
little  education.  I  am  asking  you  to  please 
consider  the  American  Indians  and  help 
them  to  get  a  better  education  and  better 
jobs. 

Sincerely, 

Frederick  P.  Helvie. 

Rochester,  NJI. 
Hon.  Senator  Thomas  McIntyre, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  in  reference  to  the 
incidents  at  Wounded  Knee.  South  Dakota. 
We,  at  Spaulding  High  School,  are  in  the 
process  of  reading  r^Bury  My  Heart  at 
Wounded  Knee,"  by  Dee  Brown.  The  book 
"painfully  and  shockingly  conveys  not  how 
the  West  was  won.  but  how  it  was  lost." 

I  wholeheartedly  believe  that  the  Indians 
are  being  treated  like  savage,  senile  prisoners. 

We  benevolently  forced  them  on  a  two-bit, 
good  for  nothing  reservation.  Here  we  made 
them  live  on  land  that  was  unsuitable  for 
whites,  but  good  enough  for  the  Indians. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  take  into  consid- 
eration the  things  I  have  said.  Thank  you. 
Cordially, 

Karen  Lamontagne. 

East  Rochester,  Nil., 

March  12, 1973. 
Senator  Thomas  McIntyre, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  writing  to  you  about 
the  conflict  at  Wounded  Knee,  S.  Dak.  I  feel 
that  even  If  you  cannot  grant  the  Indians  all 
their  demands,  you  should  do  something 
about  some  and  consider  the  others.  We  are 
reading  the  book  Bury  My  Heart  at  Wounded 
Knee  in  our  English  class,  and  It  tells  us  how 
all  through  the  years  the  Indians  have  teen 
cheated  out  of  all  their  agreements  with  the 
white  people.  I  think  that  we  are  far  more 
modern  than  we  were  back  in  the  1800's 
and  the  Indians  should  be  given  the  chance 
to  have  better  reservation  facilities. 
Slnceroiy, 

Kevin  Harte. 


Rochester,  N.H.. 

March  12, 1973. 
Senator  Thomas  McIntyre, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  a  ninth  grade  student  at 
Spaulding  High  School  I  am  concerned  over 
the  dlapute  at  Wounded  Knee.  My  English 
class  Is  In  the  process  of  reading  Bury  My 
Heart  at  Wounded  Knee  and  I  think  through- 
out American  history  the  Indians  have  been 
treated  poorly,  to  say  the  least.  The  colony 
at  Plymouth  would  have  been  wiped  out  If 
not  for  the  American  Indian.  I  think  thev 
should  be  given  full  possession  of  Wounded 
Knee  and  much  more  besides. 

The  Indians  are  as  human  as  you  or  I. 
We  both  had  good  education  and  a  chance 
for  improvement.  You  certainly  have  proved 
that  by  your  position  as  United  States  Sen- 
ator. I  feel  the  Indians  should  be  given  that 
chance  also.  I  don't  feel  the  least  bit  proud 


of  my  American  heritage  when  it  comes  to 
the  treatment  of  the  Indians  by  us  Ameri- 
cans. Wounded  Knee  was  an  Indian  land; 
so  was  much  of  our  West.  If  anything  should 
have  happened  back  In  those  times.  It  should 
have  been  the  Indians  pushing  out  the 
white  people  as  we  moved  West.  In  my  opin- 
ion the  reservations  should  be  abolished 
and  the  Indians  given  educational  and  oc- 
cupational opportunities,  and  Wounded  Knee 
be  forever  theirs. 
Yours   truly, 

Louise  Stoddard. 

Union,  N.H., 
March  8.  1073. 
Senator  Thomas  McIntyre, 
Senate  Office  Btiilding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  writing  to  you  with  concern 
about  the  American  Indian.  I  attend  Spauld- 
ing High  School  in  Rochester,  N.H.  My  En- 
glish assignment  has  been  to  read  the  book 
Bury  My  Heart  at  Wounded  Knee.  In  read- 
ing this  book  I  have  found  out  about  how 
the  Indians  have  been  treated.  I  do  not 
think  It  was  fair  to  put  them  on  reservations 
or  to  have  them  on  reservations  now.  I  would 
like  to  see  some  changes  In  the  conditions  of 
the  Indians. 

Yours  Truly, 

■    Lorraine  Joy. 

Sanbornville,  N.H.. 

March  12, 1973. 
Senator  Thomas  McIntyre, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  very  concerned  about  the 
conditions  of  the  Indians.  When  the  white 
men  tried  to  change  the  Indians  to  their  way 
of  life,  the  Indians  followed  the  white  man's 
life  style.  He  wore  white  mans  clothes  and 
followed  his  laws  and  rules.  The  thing  I  really 
don't  understand  is  if  the  Indians  were  to  be 
like  and  live  like  the  white  man,  why  they 
are  on  reservations.  Americans  do  not  live  on 
reservations,  do  they?  Black  men  do  not  live 
on  reservations,  nor  do  Chinese,  Mexicans,  or 
any  other  nationalities  that  have  become 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  Indians 
have  lived  in  this  country  much  longer  than 
anyone  else,  yet  they  seem  to  have  been 
treated  much  worse  than  many  people  who 
have  just  recently  become  citizens. 

I  feel  that  the  Indians  should  be  free  of 
the  reservations  and  that  you  should  deal 
with  the  poor  conditions  of  the  Indians. 

I  am  a  student  at  Spaulding  High  School, 
In  Rochester,  N.H.,  and  my  English  class  and 
I  have  been  reading  the  book  Bury  My  Heart 
at  Wounded  Knee  by  Dee  Brown.  We  have 
also  been  keeping  up  to  date  on  the  happen- 
ings at  Wounded  Knee.  South  Dakota.  I  hope 
you  feel  the  same  as  I  do  about  the  welfare 
of  the  Indians  and  will  try  to  do  something 
for  them. 
Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Nancy  Clark. 


Rochester.  N.H.. 

March  12,  1973. 
Senator  Thomas  McIntyre, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  this  letter  to  express 
my  feelings  and  concern  for  the  American 
Indians,  especially  the  ones  at  Wounded 
Knee.  Their  living  conditions  are  somewhat 
less  than  luxurious.  They  are  forced  to  live 
on  barren  wastelands  called  "reservations." 
By  coincidence,  we  happen  to  be  studying 
the  book  Bury  My  Heart  At  Wounded  Knee 
by  Dee  Brown.  This  book  really  shows  how 
the  Indians  were  maltreated  and  abused, 
starting  with  Columbus  and  hopefully  end- 
ing within  a  short  period.  I  feel  the  Indians 
should  have  better  land  for  reservations  If 
they  are  forced  to  live  on  them.  Like  the 
buffalo  and  eagle,  they  should  be  preserved. 
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The  battle  at  Wounded  Knee  wa^  one  of  the 
last,  let's  keep  It  that  way. 
Sincerely, 

Mlks  COTTCH. 


RochestebJ  N.H., 

Mard^  12,  1973. 
Senator  Thomas  McInttke, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  to  yoi 
about  the  situation  of  the 
In  my  English  class  at  school  we 
the  book  Bury  My  Heart  at  Wo%nded 
We    have    learned    how    the 
abused    and   how    most   of   thetr 
taken.   Now  that  they   are   askl 
things  from  our  government,  ] 
It  would  only  be  fair  If  we  met 
demands.  I  think  that  they  should 
more  aid  from  the  government 
that  many  changes  will   be  m^de 
benefit. 

Yours  Truly. 

CARok. 


Amei  lean 


Iiidlans 


s>me 


ycu 


Rochester 
Marc^ 
Senator  Thomas  McIntyre, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  to 
to  the  Incident  at  Wounded  Knee . 
I  am  writing  to  you  is  because 
the   Indians   have   been   totally 
They  are  human,  people  with 
have  a  right  to  the  land  that 
taken  from  them.  I  do  not  feel 
peaceful    way   to  settle   a 
you  don't  agree,  that  Is  okay, 
have  your  opinion.  At  least  look 
you    would   any   other    Important 
Right   now   it   doesn't  seem   ver ' 
but  It  could  result  in  the 
tory  mainly  December  28,  1890. 
Into  this  because  people's  lives 
Thank  you. 

Respectably, 

Peggt  Oilmore. 
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Rochester 
Afarcji 
Senator  Thomas  McIntyre, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  deeply  concern*  d 
Wounded  Knee  situation.  I  am 
high  school  and  our  class  by  co 
reading    the    book     "Bury     My 
Wounded   Knee."  We   haven't 
the  book  yet  and  what  I  have  reai  1 
And  I  hear  conditions  aren't 
truly  hope  you  will  do  somethinf 
to  help  the  Indians. 

I  hope  you  make  a  thorough 
on   the   subject    and   straighten 
thing  out.   And   tell  the  Indlai^ 
them  all  the  way! 
Sincerely. 

Donna 


IJesmarais. 

Rochester,  N.H., 

Mar\h  3. 1793. 
Senatcr  Thomas  McIntyre. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  a  corcerned  cltt^n.  I  would 
like  to  voice  my  opinions  on  the  Situation  in 
Wounded  K-iee,  South  Dakota. 

The  Indians  were  the  first  peoble  to  come 
to  America,  so  I  believe  that  they  are  entitled 
to  any  land  they  want.  If  you  rei  Uy  thought 
about  it.  taxes  probably  should  be  paid  to 
the  Indians  if  to  anyone.  I  agree  with  them 
for  wanting  to  control  their  lives  on  the  res- 
ervations. Indians  also  want  bett  ir  schooling 
for  their  children,  which  is  somei  hing  every- 
body wants  with  such  Importance  set  on 
education.  I  have  also  heard  thai  they  want 
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their  children  to  learn  their  tribal  customs 
and  languages.  I  think  this  Is  great  because 
I  would  like  to  learn  more  about  my  own 
heritage. 

I  am  not  very  well  Informed  of  the  situ- 
ation, but  I  would  like  to  learn  more. 
Sincerely, 

Dawn  Ashley. 


Rochester,  N.H.. 

March  12. 1973. 
Dear  Senator  McIntyre:  I  am  writing  in 
regards  to  the  Indian  take-over  of  Wounded 
Knee,  South  Dakota. 

I  am  a  freshman  at  Spaulding  High  School 
in  Rochester  and  my  English  class  is  reading 
Bury  My  Heart  at  Wounded  Knee. 

I  think  something  should  be  done  about 
the  Indian  reservations.  Prom  what  I've 
heard  they  aren't  fit  to  live  on.  Over  the  years 
the  Indians'  condition  has  been  deplorable 
and  something  should  definitely  be  done 
about  Improving  this  situation. 
Thank  you. 
Sincerely. 

Karen  Osgood. 

Rochester,  N.H., 

March  8,  1973. 
Senator  Thomas  MOIntyre, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Dear  Sir:  As  an  Informed  senator  you  must 
listen  to  the  news.  One  item  that  sticks  in 
my  mind  is  what  is  happening  at  Wounded 
Knee.  It  would  be  disastrous  for  another  mas- 
acre  to  happen  as  it  did  so  many  years  ago. 
You  might  be  thinking  that  if  they  get 
slaughtered  it  is  their  fault,  but,  if  they 
hadn't  been  cheated  through  the  years,  none 
of  this  would  have  happened.  Please  look 
Into  this  and  if  you  get  a  chance,  restore 
the  rights  to  the  Indians. 
Sincerely, 

Andre  Laurion. 

Rochester,  N.H., 

March  9, 1973. 
Senator  Thomas  MOInttme, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir  :  It  Is  my  opinion  that  some  agree- 
ment should  be  drawn  up  between  the  In- 
dians and  the  "white  people."  All  along  we 
have  been  unfair  to  the  American  Indian  and 
it  is  my  opinion  that  we  should  have  the 
reservations  checked.  Also,  if  the  Indians 
want  to  buy  Wounded  Knee  for  themselves 
they  should  be  able  to  buy  it,  Instead  of  leav- 
ing it  open  for  people  to  go  there  and  nose 
around  on  land  that  doesn't  belong  to  them. 
The  Indians  should  have  their  say  in  what 
to  do  about  "The  new  attack  on  Wounded 
Knee." 

Have  you  read  the  book  called  Bury  My 
Heart  At  Wounded  Knee?  Well,  if  you  have 
not,  you  should.  We  are  now  reading  this 
book  in  English  classes  here  at  Spaulding 
High  School.  It  tells  of  some  really  barbarous 
things  that  the  "white  people"  did  to  the 
Indians  for  no  good  reasons  at  all.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  your  vote  can  do  some  good 
for  the  American  Indian. 
Yours  Truly, 

Penny  Mears, 

Rochester,  N.H., 

March  12. 1973. 
Senator  Thomas  MoInttme, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sib  :  I  am  concerned  about  the  recent 
happenings  at  Wounded  Knee,  South  Dakota. 
In  my  opinion  I  think  it  U  ridiculous  that 
this  sort  of  thing  has  not  been  settled  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  Whites  a  long  time 
ago.  You  would  think  that  with  the  highly 
developed  society  of  today  that  this  matter 
would  have  been  resolved.  Furthermore,  I 
think  something  should  be  done  immediately, 
whether  it  be  exactly  what  the  Indians  re- 


quest or  some  other  Improvements  for  the 
better. 

A  Concerned  American, 

James  L.  Kixouac. 

Rochester.  NJI.. 

Afarc^i  12. 1973. 
Senator  Thomas  McIntyre, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  writing  to  express  my 
concern  for  the  Indians  of  America.  It  is  very 
hard  to  put  my  feelings  into  words.  Many 
people,  including  myself,  feel  that  the  In- 
dians have  been  maltreated  long  enough.  The 
white  men  have  deceived  them  so  many 
times,  that  they  have  no  trust  left  in  us. 
Very  coincidentally,  a  day  before  this  Indian 
conflict  started,  my  English  class  started 
reading  Bury  My  Heart  at  Wounded  Knee 
by  Dee  Brown.  This  book  has  given  me  a 
better  view  of  how  Injustly  we  have  treated 
the  Indians.  I  thought  a  letter  written  to 
you  would  help  to  Inspire  you  to  try  to  do 
something  about  this  situation.  We  are  all 
very  concerned  and  hope  that  in  some  way 
you  can  express  our  concern  to  others.  Thank 
you  so  very  much  for  listening. 
Sincerely, 

Chahlene  Maxfield. 

ossipee,  n.h., 
March  11. 1973. 
Senator  Thomas  McIntyre. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  attend  Spaulding  High 
School  and  am  reading  Bury  My  Heart  at 
Wounded  Knee  in  my  English  class.  For  an 
English  assignment  we  have  to  write  to  either 
our  Senators  or  Congressman  about  what 
we  think  should  be  done  for  the  Indians. 

I  feel  that  we  are  not  doing  enough  for 
the  Indians  on  the  reservations.  I  think  that 
it  is  terrible  the  way  the  Indians  were  treated 
In  the  past.  I  don't  think  that  it  is  right 
for  the  Indians  to  have  to  be  put  on  res- 
ervations when  they  are  on  worthless 
ground  that  nobody  else  wants.  It  was  ter- 
rible the  way  men  got  the  Indians  to  sign 
those  papers  when  the  Indians  didn't  know 
that  they  were  signing  away  land. 

I  think  that  the  Indians  should  be  able  to 
pick  their  own  representatives  for  Washing- 
ton. We  should  be  able  to  have  civilized  dis- 
cussions in  Washington  or  wherever  they 
choose  with  the  Indians  Just  like  we  had 
over  in  Paris.  We  shouldn't  want  to  flght  with 
them  like  long  ago.  In  the  Bible  at  Isaiah 
2:4  it  points  out  that  we  should  not  flght: 
"And  they  will  have  to  beat  their  swords 
into  plowshares  and  their  spears  into  prun- 
ing shears.  Nation  will  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  will  they  learn  war 
any  more."  Peace  will  never  come  from 
violence,  it  has  to  be  talked  over  in  a  decent 
peaceable  manner. 
Sincerely, 

Wendy  Fisher. 


Rochester,  NJI., 

March  12,  1973. 
Senator  Thomas  McIntyre, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  this  letter  to  ex- 
press my  opinion  and  concern  for  the  Indians 
in  Wounded  Knee.  I  don't  think  either  side 
will  accomplish  anything  by  killing  each 
other.  The  Indians  were  there  first,  we  have 
no  right  to  push  them  out  into  some  barren 
little  corner. 

The  Indians  should  be  given  their  choice  of 
better  schools  and  living  conditions.  The 
land  they  have  now  (which  isn't  very  much) 
isn't  fit  to  live  on.  These  Indians  deserve  i 
better  environment  to  live  In.  I  want  to  see 
something  done  about  this! 
Sincerely, 

Joan  Rines. 


March  29,  1973 
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Rochester,  N.H., 

March  8.  1973. 
Hon.  Senator  Thomas  McIntyre, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  would  like  to  express  my 
opinion  to  you  on  the  Indian  affairs  In 
Wounded  Knee,  South  Dakota. 

Most  of  my  opinions  to  the  situation  which 
has  now  arisen  have  come  through  class  dis- 
cussion on  the  book,  "Bury  My  Heart  at 
Wounded  Knee,"  by  Dee  Brown,  which  my 
English  class  is  now  reading. 

I  feel  that  the  Indians  should  be  given 
a  fair  chance  at  living.  My  father  says  that 
the  Indians  should  be  going  about  this  the 
wrong  way,  but  I  feel  that  if  they  would 
have  gone  about  it  a  dlfl^erent  way  they 
wouldn't  have  been  heard. 

I  believe  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  Investigated  to  show 
how,  if,  or  why  these  Indians  are  being 
cheated. 

All  of  their  lives  the  Indians  have  been 
cheated  by  white  men.  Of  course,  I  know 
that  not  all  Indians  were  good  and  not  all 
white  men  were  bad,  but  I  don't  see  why 
this  should  continue.  People  ought  to  see  to 
it  that  they  get  something  out  of  this  In- 
stead of  living  on  a  reservation  whose  land  is 
so  fallow  and  dry  it  won't  produce  anything, 
and  a  water  supply  with  a  very  high  alkalal 
content. 

I  feel  that  all  people  involved,  from  the 
Senate  to  the  Indians,  themselves,  should  see 
to  it  that  they  will  have  a  new  start  at  living 
and  be  able  to  make  it  work. 

After  all  the  Indians  are  people,  too,  and 
there  is  a  law  against  discrimination. 

Thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  read 
my  letter.  I  realize  you  must  be  busy  vrtth 
this  going  on,  but  I  feel  that  since  it  was  my 
parents  and  friends  that  elected  you,  you 
should  at  least  hear  my  opinions  and  at 
least  try  to  do  something  about  them. 
Sincerely, 

Barbara  Badger. 

Rochester,  N.H., 

March  14,  1973. 
Senator  Thomas  J.  McIntyre, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  deeply  concerned  with  the 
situation  at  Wounded  knee.  South  Dakota. 
This  country  has  treated  the  Indians  badly 
in  the  past  century  or  so. 

I  believe  that  the  Indians  have  a  right  to 
the  land  at  Wounded  Knee.  It  belonged  to 
the  Indians  once,  but  it  was  taken  away  from 
them.  It  is  rightfully  theirs.  If  the  Indians 
are  willing  to  buy  the  land,  it  should  be  sold 
to  them. 

I  believe  that  you  should  do  something 
about  all  of  the  Indians,  not  Just  the  ones  at 
Wounded  Knee.  They  should  have  the  right 
to  speak  what  they  think  about  the  whole 
situation.  They  have  their  rights  also.  It  is  In 
your  power  to  do  something  about  it. 

I  am  a  Freshman  in  the  Spaulding  High 
School  in  Rochester,  N.H.  I  am  currently 
reading  Bury  My  Heart  at  Wounded  Knee  for 
my  English  class  at  school.  If  you  haven't 
read  this  yet  you  should.  It  tells  how  all  the 
white  men  took  away  the  Indian's  land. 

Please  send  me  some  information  of  the 
Oglala  Sioux  that  are  looking  over  the  land 
at  Wounded  Knee.  South  Dakota. 
Very  Sincerely, 

Terry  Towle. 

Dover,  N.H., 
March  9,  1973. 
Senator  Thomas  J.  McIntyre, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  would  first  like  to  open  my 
letter  with  an  explanation  which  is  this: 
The  students  in  our  English  class  are  read- 
ing the  book  Bury  My  Heart  At   Wounded 


Knee.  It  happens  that  we  started  the  day 
before  the  Indian  attack  on  Wovmded  Knee, 
S.D.  took  place.  Although  we  are  not  very 
far  into  the  book,  we  can  see  an  angerlngly 
cruel  treatment  to  the  Indians  as  far  back 
as  Columbus"  day.  These  facts  led  up  to  this 
attack  some  460  years  later.  My  question  la 
this.  Senator  McIntyre:  how  do  you  stand  on 
this  matter?  In  this  letter  I  would  like  to 
bring  out  some  points  that  hopefully  will 
show  you  how  a  vast  majority  of  the  public 
feels. 

You  see,  when  a  baby  is  brought  into  this 
world,  he  has  no  say  in  the  matter  as  to  what 
race,  religion,  sex,  and  nationality  he  will  be. 
These  are  decided  by  society  long  before  he  is 
bom.  And  in  this  supposedly  "free  and  demo- 
cratic" country,  unfortunately  so  are  things 
like  whom  he'll  associate  with,  where  he'll 
live,  what  type  hell  marry,  and  what  his 
career  will  be.  You  say,  that's  not  so  for 
most,  but  think  about  it  Senator  McIntyre. 
When  the  child  before  mentioned  is  born 
an  Indian,  these  things  are  almost  manda- 
tory: He'll  live  on  a  reservation,  which  Is 
worse  than  the  ghettos  and  slums.  This  reser- 
vation land  Isn't  good  enough  for  whites  or 
Negroes.  So  why  Is  it  all  that  great  for  In- 
dians? Chances  are  he  may  never  leave  the 
reservation.  His  occupation  and  education 
will  be  next  to  nothing.  He'll  marry  another 
Indian,  his  children  will  have  the  same  kind 
of  life  he  had,  probably  wishing  they  were 
never  born.  Man  treats  the  Indian  like  a  dog. 
Where  do  they  get  off  putting  themselves 
above  the  Indians? 

Well,  Senator  Mclntrye,  again  I  ask:  "What 
is  your  position  on  the  matter?"  "If  they 
took  a  vote  on  this  issue  right  now,  how 
would  you  vote?"  I  think  almost  all  the  peo- 
ple in  New  Hampshire  would  want  you  to 
vote  In  the  favor  of  the  Indians.  If  there  was 
anything  I  could  do  for  the  Indians'  flght 
for  right  and  freedom,  I'd  do  it.  But  hope- 
fully this  letter  is  my  one  form  of  help. 
Yours  Truly, 

Marilyn  Taylor. 


had  likewise  failed  to  do  so.  The  solution 
suggested  by  this  bill  was  simply  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo  for  a  year  while  the 
reevaluatlon  process  was  being  carried 
out,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  status 
quo,  admitted  to  need  improvement, 
could  cost  the  American  taxpayer  more 
than  $2  billion. 


WALTER  LIPPMANN  AT  83 


S.  1136— AN  OPPORTUNITY  LOST 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  March  26, 1  addressed  this  body 
on  the  need  for  the  Congress  to  begin  to 
confront  the  issues  ln.stead  of  confront- 
ing the  President.  I  pointed  out  that  It 
was  much  easier  to  find  fault  with  what 
someone  else  is  doing — namely  the  Pres- 
ident— than  it  is  to  face  up  to  doing  a 
better  job  ourselves  to  develop  our  own 
game  plan  and  have  the  courage  to  stick 
to  it.  I  urged  the  Congress  to  find  that 
courage  and  determination  to  discard 
its  "business  as  usual"  attitude  and  try 
to  accommodate  the  President  as  he 
seeks  to  confront  the  issues. 

Yesterday  the  Senate  had  a  unique 
opportunity  to  do  all  these  things  in  its 
actions  regarding  S.  1136,  the  bill  to 
extend  the  expiring  authorities  of  vari- 
ous health  programs.  As  reported,  that 
bill  would  extend  those  authorities  from 
their  expiration  date  of  June  30.  1973. 
for  one  full  year  until  June  30,  1974.  The 
estimate  of  costs  during  that  year's  ex- 
tention  was  in  excess  of  $2  billion. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  in  its  report  recognized  a  need 
to  reevaluate  these  authorities,  to  up- 
grade, improve,  transfer,  reduce,  and 
even  eliminate  certain  authorities  to 
achieve  more  efifective  programs.  The 
committee  and  proponents  of  S.  1136 
maintained  that  the  administration  had 
failed  to  submit  legislation  for  these  pur- 
poses while  admitting  that  the  Senate 


Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  Walter 
Lippmann  represented  the  more  thought- 
ful aspects  of  journalism.  One  need  not 
agree  or  disagree,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to 
recognize  that  whatever  his  judgments, 
they  were  arrived  at  thoughtfully  and 
rationally  and  without  the  rancor  that 
often  scars  contemporary  writing  today. 

On  March  25.  1973,  the  Washington 
Post  published  excerpts  of  an  interview 
between  him  and  Ronald  Steel  who  is 
writing  a  biography  of  Mr.  Lippmann. 
The  interview  appeared  in  question-and- 
answer  format.  Whatever  our  political 
and  philosophical  tendencies,  I  believe 
the  interview  offers  insights  to  us  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  interview  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Q.  Nixon's  been  President  for  over  four 
years.  How  would  you  assess  his  per- 
formance? 

A.  His  role  in  American  history  has  been 
that  of  the  man  who  had  to  liquidate,  de- 
fuse, deflate  the  exaggerations  of  the  ro- 
mantic period  of  American  imperialism  and 
American  Inflation.  Inflation  of  promLses.  in- 
flation of  hopes,  the  Great  Society,  American 
supremacy— all  that  had  to  be  deflated  be- 
cause It  was  all  beyond  our  power  and  be- 
yond the  nature  of  things.  His  role  has  been 
to  do  that.  I  think  on  the  whole  he's  done 
pretty  well  at  it. 

Q.  Aside  from  his  prolongation  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  which  you've  criticized,  how 
do  you  feel  about  his  domestic  policies? 

A.  He  will  do  anything  he  thinks  Is 
expedient. 
Q.  Is  that  necessarily  a  bad  thing? 
A.  No.  it  Isn't.  He's  a  Keynesian  when  it 
suits  him  and  he  Isn't  when  it  doesn't  suit 
him.  That's  the  way  public  men  have  to 
act. 

Q.  You  see  him  as  responsive  to  public 
mood? 
A.  He's  very  cunning. 

Q.  So  you  would  give  him  rather  high 
marks? 

A.  Yes.  He  has  played  a  very  disagreeable 
role,  but  a  role  Imposed  upon  him  by  his- 
torical necessity. 

Q.  Do  you  look  on  Nixon's  crushing  defeat 
of  McGovern  as  merely  a  personal  victory, 
or  as  something  deeper — a  repudiation  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  New  Deal  and  of  the  Great 
Society? 

A.  My  feeling  is  that  what  happened  in 
the  Nlxon-McGovern  election  Is  what  hap- 
pens In  all  elections  of  advanced  modern  In- 
dustrial societies  when  the  basic  policy  of 
the  Jacobin  or  Rousseauistic  philosophy  is 
repudiated.  By  that  I  mean  the  belief  that 
man  is  essentially  good  and  can  be  made  per- 
fect by  making  the  environment  perfect,  and 
that  the  environment  can  be  made  perfect 
by  taxing  the  mass  of  people  to  spend  money 
for  improving  it.  Modern  society  won't  ac- 
cept that  philosophy  and  it  Is  usually  repu- 
diated. Sometimes  the  repudiation  takes  the 
form  of  fascism,  but  this  rejection  is  morally 
and  intellectually  the  equivalent  of  it,  with- 
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out  some  of  the  ugly  features  of 

Q.  What    do    you    mean    by 
equivalent"  of  fascism? 

A.  The  equivalent  of  fascism 
Is   the   repudiation    by   the   soc 
masses  of  people,  of  the  whole 
belief  In  man's  inherent  gcod 
fectabillty.  The   mechanics  of 
tlon  Is  another  matter.  Whether 
takes  the  form  of  a  dlctatorshlj: 
liamentary  system  Is  a  sccondai^ 
to  what  is  being  repudiated 

Q.  Were  these  Ideas  repudlat 
they  were  too  ambitious  or  be 
represented  something  incapable 
ment? 

A.  I  think  they  represent 
Is  Incapable  of  being  achieved  in 
ciety.  Tliey  are  philosophically 
untrue.  Man  Is  not  naturally  gooc 
nature  perfectable  by  economl 
Jacobin   phllo.'ophy   Is   being 
every  advanced  society  beca':se 
attempting  to  do  by  taxation  and 
tlon  things  not  possible  to  do 
sible    by    government    action    or 
action  I  know  to  create  a  perfect 
meat  that  will  make  a  perfect 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  those 
In  fact  fall? 

A.     I  don't   think  every   detai  1 
policies,  every  reform,  failed, 
that  motivated  them  has  failed 

Q.  If  the  ideal  has  been 
what  happens  to  the  effort  to 
change  through  government 
repudiated  too? 

A.  It  goes  on,  but  there  are  a 
that  have  been  discarded  in  thi 
human  history,  and  this  Is  one  ol 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  effort  to 
kind  of  social  change  through 
ment  is  undesirable? 

A.  Certainly    It's    desirable, 
effort  to  achieve  reforms  that's 
the  inner  ideological  or 
tent  of  these  particular  eflforts. 
the  fallacy  lies — the  belief  in 
fectabillty  through  government 

Q.  Did  McGovem  represent 
phy? 

A.  Yes.  McGovem  believed  In  al 
larles  that  go  with  this 
espoused  any  one  of  them  that 
promising.  In  this  election,  the 
selves  showed  that  they  won't  havfe 
a  philosophy  that  has  been  more 
alent  In  the  Western  world 
Century.  People  have  fallen  for  it 
tlons.  But  now  It  is  being 
everywhere.  Sooner  or  later  it 
pudlated. 

Q.  How  wotild  you  distinguish 
call  Jacobinism  from  the  kind  o 
represented   by  Lyndon  Johnsor 

A.  The  difference   Is  that 
much  more  measured  form  of 
provement.  It  neither  claims  no- 
exaggerated   results   claimed    by 
ism  and  Jacobinism.  It  regards 
provable    but    not    perfectable; 
much    more   modest   view   of 
man  Is  capable  of  doing. 

Q.  Were  the  goals  of  the  New 
Great  Society  rooted   In   this 
or  Jacobin  approach? 

A.  Yes.  We  have  been  In  the 
general  view  of  the  nature  of 
since  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Q.  If  this  philosophy  has  been 
does  this  mean  there  will  be  less 
intervention  In  the  lives  of  the 

A.  No,  I  wouldn't  say  it  woulc 
Intervention,  but  the  difference 
fectabillty   and   improvabillty   is 
one.  The  belief  in  government 
of   perfcctabUlty   is   what   has 
ated.  People  have  rejected  the 
can  use  the  government — by  coi  i 
by  getting  the  majority  or 
it — to  do  what  I  regard  as  what 
now  shown  to  be  impossible. 
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repudiation  can  take  the  form  of  faclsm.  But 
It  didn't  here.  Instead  It  took  the  form  of 
Nixon  Republicanism.  But  a  corruption  of 
that,  or  a  more  extreme  form  of  It,  could  lead 
to  fascism,  Just  as  fascism  can  lead  to  Na- 
zism. The  Jaeobln-Rousseaulstlc  view  of  so- 
ciety and  human  nature  will  lead  to  the  most 
dangerous  forms  of  fascism  or  even  Nazism 
If  it  is  not  brought  under  control. 

Q.  So  this  administration  should  be  wel- 
comed by  liberals  because  it's  headed  off  a  re- 
action that  could  have  degenerated  Into  fas- 
cism? 

A.  I  supported  Nixon  in  '68  and  I  preferred 
him  vastly  to  McGovem  In  '72.  In  that 
sense,  yes.  That  doesn't  mean  I'm  enthusias- 
tically pro-Nlxon.  What  he's  done  Is  his- 
torical: Nixon  has  performed  a  service  that 
historically  had  to  be  performed  If  Ameri- 
can society  was  not  to  be  blown  up  or  disin- 
tegrate or  crumble. 

Q.  Nixon  has  certainly  appealed  to  self- 
reliance  and  attacked  the  social  welfare  pro- 
grams of  the  past  four  years.  Won't  this  lead 
to  a  cynical  neglect  of  the  poor,  the  disad- 
vantaged and  the  abandoned? 

A.  I  thought  there  was  no  hope  for  those 
abandoned,  if  you  call  them  that,  members 
of  society  in  those  progranas.  These  programs 
had  been  greatly  excessive,  as  occurs  in  every 
advanced  society.  But  It  was  much  exacer- 
bated in  our  society  because  actually  taking 
from  those  who  had  really  meant  taking 
from  whites  to  give  to  blacks.  That  was  a 
cause  of  deep  division  and  bad  feeling  in  this 
country. 

Q.  But  if  the  government  does  not  play  a 
big  role,  what  hope  is  there  for  the  disad- 
vantaged? 

A.  I'm  not  accepting  Nixon's  philosophy. 
But  no  government  can  bring  people  up. 
They  have  to  achieve  It  themselves.  The  be- 
lief that  the  government  can  do  It  Is  one  of 
the  great  Illusions  of  our  time. 

Q.  In  the  kind  of  society  we  have,  can  the 
disadvantaged  achieve  economic  and  social 
equality? 

A.  I  don't  know.  Nobody  knows  enough  now 
to  say  yes  or  no  to  that  question  There  are 
all  kinds  of  hidden  assumptions  we  don't 
know  the  answers  to. 

Q.  Being  opposed  to  what  you  call  Rous- 
seaulan  Jacobinism,  do  you  consider  yourself 
a  conservative? 

A.  I  am  a  conservative;  I  think  I  always 
have  been.  But  that  doesn't  mean  that  I'm  a 
conservative  who  agrees  with  William 
Buckley. 

Q.  What  kind  of  conservative  are  you? 

A.  I  never  Joined  Barry  Goldwater  or  any- 
body like  that.  I  don't  consider  myself  that 
kind.  I  hope  and  trust  I  am  a  conservative  In 
the  line  of  Edmund  Burke.  I  believe  in  cer- 
tain fundamental  things  In  philosophy  and 
constitutional  law  which  are  conservative  as 
against  the  Jacobins. 

Q.  One  of  the  definitions  of  conservatism 
is  a  belief  in  a  hierarchical  traditional  so- 
ciety. Do  you  believe  In  that? 

A.  Well,  I  believe  in  what  we  used  to  call 
meliorism.  You  can  make  things  better,  but 
you  can't  make  them  perfect. 

Q.  Is  it  effective  to  deal  with  the  symptoms 
of  poverty,  for  example,  rather  than  the 
causes? 

A.  Can  anybody  know  what  the  causes  are? 
There  are  many  causes:  laziness,  wasteful- 
ness. Those  are  traits  Inherent  in  human 
beings.  Some  make  for  poverty  and  some 
make  for  wealth. 

Q.  The  liberal  would  say  we  can  Isolate  and 
eradicate  the  causes  of  poverty. 

A.  Does  he  know  them?  If  he  thinks  he 
does,  he's  mistaken. 

Q.  Is  this  rejection  of  the  Rousseaulan 
philospohy  also  a  repudiation  of  the  goal  of 
social  equality  and  progress? 

A.  Social  equality.  If  you  carry  It  far 
enough.  Is  an  absurdity.  That  doesn't  mean 
that  you  have  to  be  In  favor  of  social  priv- 
ilege or  inequality. 

Q.   1   suppose    the    essence    of   Rousseau's 


thought  Is  that  man  Is  corrupted  by  his 
environment  and  by  social  conditions — "Man 
Is  born  free  but  he  Is  everywhere  in  chains." 
It's  this  conception  you  consider  false? 

A.  Yes,  if  you  like,  that's  one  thing. 

Q.  If  you  reject  Rousseau's  argument  that 
man  Is  born  free,  but  is  enchained  by  unjust 
laws,  bow  do  you  achieve  equality  and  Jus- 
tice? 

A.  Look,  man  Isn't  born  everywhere  free 
and  equal.  It's  Impossible  that  he  should  be 
born  that  way.  The  Rousseau-Jacobln  doc- 
trine was  that  he  could  be  perfected  by 
changing  his  environment. 

Q.  If  you  reject  this.  Isn't  the  alternative 
simply  to  ride  along  with  the  status  quo? 

A.  I  don't  think  so.  I  don't  think  It  does  at 
all.  It  Just  makes  you  work  very  hard.  You 
have  to  do  things  specifically  and  practically 
and  in  accordance  with  the  possibilities  of 
man.  I  read  the  other  day  a  quotation  from 
a  Chinese  which  seems  to  me  to  sum  up  that 
Jacobin  view.  He  said,  "On  television  we 
watched  the  men  the  Americans  put  on  the 
moon.  We  are  going  to  be  the  first  to  put  a 
new  man  on  earth."  That,  I  think,  is  exactly 
the   Jacobin  revolutionary  philosophy. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  Idea  that  man  Is  not  per- 
fectable Is  based  on  the  belief  In  original 
sin.  Do  you  believe  in  original  sin? 

A.  In  that  sense,  yes. 

Q.  Government  is  playing  a  much  greater 
role  in  the  lives  of  its  citizens.  Do  you  see 
this  as  irreversible? 

A.  Yes,  I  do.  We're  a  mass  society  and  a 
great  many  of  our  troubles  and  evils  come 
from  that.  There  are  too  many  people  alive 
In  order  to  govern,  control  them  and  Inform 
them.  You  have  to  have  things  that  you 
wouldn't  have  dreamt  about  If  you  had  a 
smaller  population. 

Q.  So  even  though  the  people  have  rejected 
the  Idea  of  the  government  as  an  agent  of 
perfectablllty,  they've  accepted  that  the  gov- 
ernment must  play  a  powerful  role  In  their 
lives 

A.  We've  accepted  it,  but  we're  very  rebel- 
lious about  it,  too.  I  mean  people  hate  filling 
out  all  the  forms — I  know  we  do  In  this 
house — and  we  have  to  employ  lawyers  and 
bank  people  and  so  on  to  fill  out  forms  for  us 
and  tell  us  what  they  mean.  Thats  a  burden. 
There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  have  Just  re- 
signed themselves,  taken  themselves  out  of 
what  we  would  call  the  welfare  state.  They 
don't  fill  out  the  forms,  they  just  don't  live 
in  It. 

Q.  As  a  result  of  this  growing  govern- 
mental role,  do  you  see  a  danger  of  authori- 
tarianism and  repression? 

A.  There's  always  a  tendency  of  the  gov- 
erning power  to  be  repressive  If  It  can  be. 
That  has  to  be  resisted. 

Q.  What  are  the  best  means  of  resisting? 
Through  the  courts? 

A.  The  role  of  people  Is  crucial.  We  re- 
sisted Joe  McCarthy  In  the  1950s  by  de- 
nouncing him.  McCarthy  didn't  have  enough 
power  to  arrest  us,  those  of  us  who  did 
denounce  him,  and  so  we  revealed  him  for 
what  he  was.  Finally  a  lot  of  people  got  angry 
with  him. 

Q.  Do  you  see  the  government's  prosecu- 
tion of  Daniel  Ellsberg  as  an  act  of  repression 
or  Intimidation? 

A.  No,  I  don't  think  It's  an  effort  to  do 
that.  I  think  public  papers  which  are  clas- 
sified and  regarded  as  secret  should  not  be 
stolen  or  revealed  by  anybody  who  is  not 
willing  to  pay  the  price  of  doing  It.  It's  the 
case  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party:  If  the  king's 
tea  is  there  and  you  dump  it  in  the  harbor, 
then  you  expect  to  pay  the  penalty  of  dump- 
ing It  In  the  harbor.  One  thing  I  like  about 
Ellsberg  is  that  he  doesn't  deny  that  he  will 
take  the  penalty. 

Q.  If  there's  a  higher  loyalty  than  the  law 
Itself  should  those  with  the  courage  to  defy 
it  be  apolauded? 

A.  I  think  it  was  a  good  thing  to  reveal 
the  Pentagon  Papers  because  classification 
has  become  a  vicious  habit  which  needs  to 
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be  resisted.  But  that  doesn't  mean  that  every 
papter  should  be  stolen  or  revealed.  The  pen- 
alty for  doing  that  must  be  enough  to  deter 
anybody  from  doing  It  frivolously  or  easily. 
Q.  There's  a  great  controversy  now  about 
executive  privilege  and  whether  members 
of  the  President's  personal  staff  and  his  Cab- 
inet should  be  obliged  to  testify  before 
Congress.  Do  you  feel  the  President  Is  abus- 
ing this  prerogative? 

A.  While  there  obviously  has  to  be  some 
kind  of  executive  privilege.  It  must  be  used 
with  the  utmost  discretion  and  restraint. 
Our  system  of  government  will  simply  not 
work  If  any  principle  Is  pushed  to  an  ex- 
treme. There  must  be  respect  for  the  rules  on 
the  part  of  everybody — the  President,  the 
Congress,  the  courts.  The  men  who  wrote 
the  Constitution  were  rational  gentlemen. 
They  knew  the  system  they  were  devising 
could  not  work  unless  the  rules  were  re- 
spected. Their  primary  assumption  was  that 
the  kind  of  people  who  were  running  the 
government  would  play  by  the  rules.  If  the 
President  refuses  to  do  this,  nothing  works 
and  you  don't  have  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem. The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
actually  a  king,  with  all  the  powers  and  all 
the  limitations  Inherent  in  a  king.  What  Is 
Important  Is  that  there  be  respect  for  the 
unwritten  law,  which  Is  an  Important  part 
of  the  American  constitutional  system. 

Q.  It's  been  said  that  one  of  the  effects  of 
the  Vietnam  war  has  been  the  questioning 
of  all  forms  of  authority — the  family,  state, 
religion.  Do  you  think  this  Is  happening? 

A.  I  dont  think  It's  the  result  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  The  breakdown  of  forms  of  au- 
thority Is  a  much  deeper  and  wider  process 
in  modern  history  than  the  Vietnam  war.  I 
wrote  a  book  back  in  the  beginning  of  the 
century  about  the  dissolution  of  the  ances- 
tral order.  Clearly,  the  ancestral  order  of  the 
family,  for  Instance,  has  been  much  more  af- 
fected by  the  contraceptive  pill  than  It  has 
by  anybody's  speeches  or  by  the  war. 

Q.  Is  this  breakup  of  the  ancestral  order 
dangerous? 

A.  Well,  yes.  It's  dangerous  In  the  sense 
that  the  fabric  of  society  Is  of  a  cellular 
structure,  of  families  related  to  each  other 
m  tribes  and  nations.  Of  course  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  threatens  to  produce  the  chaos 
of  modern  times. 

Q.  You  see  this  as  leading  to  authoritari- 
anism or  fascism? 

A.  It's  absolutely  one  of  the  things  that 
will  occur.  Yes,  there'll  be  all  kinds  of  repres- 
sion. 

Q.  It  is  said  that  we  live  In  an  age  of  per- 
missiveness m  which  all  the  old  values  pretty 
much  have  been  destroyed.  Including  the  be- 
lief In  patriotism  and  the  state.  Can  people 
live  with  that  kind  of  uncertainty  In  their 
lives  withotit  any  fo?aI  point  of  attachment? 
A.  I  think  It's  a  good  question,  but  there's 
no  easy  answer  to  It.  Whether  people  can  live 
without  an  organized  life  around  authority 
and  the  belief  In  something  Is  a  question 
that  the  modern  age  has  been  experimenting 
With,  and  hasn't  solved. 

Q.  I  suppose  It's  In  periods  like  this  that 
people  have  created  new  religions  In  the  past. 
A.  When  they've  been  lucky. 
Q.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  future  of 
parliamentary  democracy? 

A.  I  think  It's  Increasingly  unworkable  me- 
chanically with  the  growth  of  oopulatlon. 
Aristotle  said  long  ago  that  there's  a  certain 
size  a  good  city  should  have  so  that  the  hu- 
man eye  could  see  Its  limits.  There  is  a  limit 
which  we  have  passed  in  these  mass  democ- 
racies. Societies  are  not  cipable  of  governing 
themselves  if  they're  that  crowded' and  that 
numerous. 

Q.  Then  you  look  at  parliamentary  democ- 
racy as  ... 

A.  As  a  doubtful  experiment. 

Q.  And  a  parenthesis  In  history  perhaps? 

A.  Parliamentary  democracy  was  the  prod- 
uct of  a  much  simpler,  leas  numerous,  strati- 
fied society,  class  system.  Whether  It  can  be 


applied  to  these  massive  modem  democracies, 
I  don't  know.  It's  very  doubtful. 
Q.  What  do  you  see  as  the  alternative? 
A.  I  don't  think  anybody  can  see  an  alter- 
native. I  certainly  haven't  got  a  panacea  for 
It.  That's  a  very  American  question  you 
asked.  Ill  teU  you  what:  Part  of  this  Illu- 
sion of  what  I  call  Jacobinism  for  short  is 
that  there's  a  remedy  for  every  evil  and  a 
solution  for  every  problem.  A  lot  of  things 
are  not  solvable. 

Q.  If  they're  not  solvable,  what  attitude 
can  we  take  toward  these  problems — stoi- 
cism? 

A.  Stoicism,  resignation,  acceptance.  Part 
of  the  myth  of  the  perfectablllty  of  man  is 
that  he  can  solve  everjrthlng. 

Q.  If  we're  forced  to  live  In  a  world  where 
we  recognize  that  problems  can't  necessarily 
be  solved  and  also  that  America  may  not 
have  einythlng  very  special  to  give  to  the 
world,  we're  in  for  a  very  difficult  process  of 
adjustment.  Isn't  the  basis  of  our  society 
that  we  can  create  the  future? 
A.  It  is  the  American  myth. 
Q.  Other  societies  have  something  to  fall 
back  on:  the  continuity  of  their  history,  a 
religion,  a  strong  social  structure.  We  have 
nothing  like  that. 

A.  No,  and  we  have  this  feeling — this 
comes  from  the  Puritans — that  we  £u-e  a 
chosen  people  with  a  mandate  from  God 
Himself  to  make  a  perfect  world  for  ourselves 
and  for  everybody  else.  Of  course  that  is  a 
terrible  myth. 

Q.  There's  been  a  great  concern  over  the 
freedom  of  the  press  recently — the  right  of 
newsmen  to  protect  their  sources,  the  effort 
of  the  government  to  intimidate  the  media. 
You've  been  concerned  with  this  problem 
throughout  your  career.  Do  you  think  there 
is  a  serious  threat  to  freedom  of  the  press? 
A.  I  think  that  very  often  troubles  of  the 
press  come  from  a  commercialized  desire  to 
get  scoops,  to  be  the  first  to  print  the  news. 
These  "sources"  very  often  are  places  to  get 
tips  of  what's  going  to  happen.  The  desire 
of  newspapers  to  be  the  first  to  print  par- 
ticular information  is  corrupting  to  the  whole 
Journalistic  process.  In  the  journalistic  world 
I  grew  up  in.  It  wasn't  a  question  of  law 
whether  you  had  to  divulge  your  sources.  It 
was  a  question  of  whether  the  reporter  had 
the  guts  to  refuse  to  reveal  where  he  got 
the  information,  whether  he  was  willing  to 
go  to  prison  if  necessary.  That  was  regarded 
as  the  elementary  code  of  a  newspaper  man. 
The  reverse  of  that  was — and  this  was  al- 
ways my  practice — when  someone  told  me 
something  in  confidence.  I  didn't  pass  it  on 
to  the  reporters  so  we  could  get  a  scoop.  I 
had  a  relationship  with  the  man  I  was  inter- 
viewing and  I  didn't  want  to  print  that. 

Q.  Does  the  press  have  a  responsibility  to 
publish  what  It  thinks  is  newsworthy  at 
whatever  cost? 

A.  I  wouldn't  make  a  generalization.  I 
think  raw  news,  raw  fact.  Is  not  Intelligible 
anyway  to  the  public,  and  has  to  be  ex- 
plained. The  explanation  Is  an  Important  as 
the  fact  Itself.  The  duty  of  the  press  Is  to 
put  forth  no  raw  news  but  explained  news. 

Q.  Does  the  press  have  a  responsibility  to 
the  government  to  keep  secrets,  even  If  it 
thinks  the  government  is  doing  something 
wrong — as  In  the  Bay  of  Pigs  or  the  Pentagon 
Papers? 

A.  I  think  that's  a  matter  of  conscience. 
I  would  decide  only  in  specific  cases. 

Q.  You've  known  many  officials  during 
your  career.  What  is  the  proper  relationship 
between  reporters  and  government  officials? 
A.  I  certainly  have.  I  feel  that  newspaper- 
men cannot  be  the  personal  or  intimate 
friends  of  very  powerful  people.  They  just 
can't.  It  won't  work.  They'll  either  end  in 
corruption  of  the  press  or  a  quarrel,  and 
I've  said  that  before.  You  cannot  be  in  the 
confidence  of  a  king. 

Q.  There  Is  a  lot  of  talk  now  about  the 
press  abusing  its  privileges  and  of  govern- 
ment  restraints   on   the  press.   Should   the 


press  monitor  Itself  through  a  public  com- 
mission, aa  a  way  of  preventing  the  govern- 
ment from  interfering? 

A.  The  press  should  be  responsibility 
edited.  But  It  shouldn't  edit  itself  by  law, 
decree  or  flat  or  anything  like  that.  Commis- 
sions to  monitor  the  press  and  things  like 
that  are  artificial  smyway.  They  never  work. 
Q.  You  have  probably  been  the  most  suc- 
cessful political  Journalist  we've  ever  had  in 
this  country.  But  if  you  had  it  to  do  over 
again  would  you  have  chosen  a  different  kind 
of  life? 

A.  Had  I  been  gifted  to  do  It — and  I  wish 
I  had — I  wotild  like  to  have  been  a  mathe- 
matician. 
Q.  Why? 

A.  I  would  have  liked  that  kind  of  life. 
The  precision,  the  elegance  .  .  .  there's 
something  about  it  that  attracts  me 
esthetlcally. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  the  writing  of  books 
or  your  Journalism  more  Important? 

A.  I  considered  writing  books  the  more  Im- 
portant thing.  I  always  viewed  journalism 
as  the  place  where  I  accumulated  facts  and 
information  that  I  used  for  my  books.  Being 
a  Joiu-nalist  was  rather  like  the  doctor,  you 
know,  who  has  to  go  and  practice. 

Q.  Forty   years   ago   you    launched    a   new 

kind  of  column — serious  political  analysis 

that  had  never  been  done  before.  But  with 
the  growth  of  TV  and  news  magazines,  do 
you  think  the  political  column  still  plays  an 
important  role  today? 

A.  I  think  it  plays  an  important  role 
whether  or  not  It's  signed  and  presented  as 
a  column.  The  columnist  Is  really  a  specialist 
writing  editorials.  The  column  Is  an  edi- 
torial, and  an  editorial  really  should  be  an 
explanation  of  a  fact.  A  good  editorial  is 
something  which  makes  a  fact  much  clearer. 
Q.  Are  the  newspapers  performing  that 
task  adequately  today? 

A.  No,  but  it's  a  very  difficult  task  to  per- 
form. 


END   OP   VIETNAM  WAFl— FOUNDA- 
TIONS FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  ex- 
press my  heartfelt  thanksgiving  that  all 
known  American  prisoners  of  war  of 
the  Indochina  conflict  have  been  re- 
leased and  that  our  troops  are  now  out 
of  Vietnam.  Great  credit  is  due  Pres- 
ident Nixon  for  this  happy  day. 

Words  cannot  adequately  express  the 
joy  that  I  feel  not  only  for  the  men 
themselves,  but  also  for  the  wives,  chil- 
dren, and  families  of  our  prisoners  of 
war.  Their  long  and  patient  vigil  has 
finally  come  to  an  end. 

At  thij  time  of  rejoicing,  we  must  not 
and  we  do  not  forget  our  men  who  are 
missing  in  action.  I  hope  that  in  the 
weeks  and  months  ahead  total  effort  will 
be  expended  by  everj'one  to  have  as  full 
and  complete  an  accounting  of  nur  MIA's 
as  possible.  Nothing  less  will  fulfill  our 
duty  to  those  brave  men  and  their  fam- 
ilies. 

In  addition,  praise  must  be  given  to 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  faithfidly 
and  loyally  served  the<r  country  at  a 
time  when  people  were  criticizing  our 
involvement  in  behalf  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese and  when  thousands  chose  to 
desert  their  country.  I  cannot  help  but 
have  the  highest  admiration  for  those 
brave  young  men  and  women  who  an- 
swered their  country's  call  to  leave  their 
fami'ies  and  their  jobs,  and  to  put  their 
futures — even  their  lives — on  the  line 
in  an  effort  to  assist  an  ally  in  need  of 
help.  Many  have  been  crippled  or  scarred 
or  maimed  for  life;  many  others — over 
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50.000 — gave  their  full 
Ing  their  Nation. 
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That  the  prisoner 
return  of  the  last  of  our 
Vietnam  have  been 
plished  Is  due  in  large 
ident  Nixon.  When  the  oth^ 
he  remained  firm  and 
other  side  refused  to  reveal 
all  the  POWs,  he  insisted 
ure  and  full  release  of  the 

All  Americans  can  be 
Nation  has  in  the  White 
exceptional  courage  and 
perseverance.  He  has 
and  over  again  that  he 
or  intimidated.   As   a 
have  been  brought  safely 

As  we  give  thanks  for  thii 
of  our  men  and  for  the  end 
military  involvement  in 
say  a  prayer  that  peace  wil 
Indochina. 

However,  in  view  of 
fire  violations  since  the 
into  effect  2  months  ago, 
for  concern  that  the 
will  be  broken.  Obviously 
be  restored  to  Indochina  if 
to  the  Agreement  on  Ending 
Restoring  Peace  in  Vietnani 
up  to  the  provisions  of 
document.  I  earnestly 
that  all  parties  to  the 
realize  the  advantages  to 
ceasefire  work  far  outweigh 
resuming  old  hostilities. 

President  Nixon  is  to  be 
for  carrying  out  his  pledge 
Vietnam  war  as  soon  as 
that  will  not  invite  future 
Merely  ending  the  war  by 
our  troops  as  some  suggeste( : 

Without  any  foundation 
build  lasting  peace; 

Without  provisions  for  thi  i 
lease  of  all  American 
and  a  full  accoimtlng  of 
action; 

Without  safeguards  to 
visions  of  the  peace 

Without  guarantees  that 
South  Vietnam  would  be 
portunlty  to  determine  their 
Without   these   and   other 
which  fulfilled  our  mission 
would  have  made  a  mockery 
rifices  that  millions  of 
including  the  supreme 
50.000  lives,  in  behalf  of 
South  Vietnam  and  their 
determination. 

President  Nixon's  strong 
determination    to   make 
sacrifices  meaningful — and 
resulted  in  an  agreement 
peace  with  honor  in 
parties  to  the  accord  live  ui 
can  be  peace  in  war-torn 
generations  to  come. 
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INSURING   LASTING   PEj  CE 


Mr.    President,    although 
fighting  has  ended — with 
constituting  violations  of 
agreement  still   taking 
much  more  that  we  must 
that  the  peace  will  be  a  las 
President  Nixon  stated  in 
address  to  the  American  people: 
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We  must  recognize  that  ending  the  war  Is 
only  the  first  step  toward  buUdlng  the  peace. 

With  the  major  fighting  now  over,  we 
can  concentrate  on  not  only  assisting 
the  people  of  Indochina,  but  on  reunit- 
ing the  American  people  and  healing  the 
woimds  that  have  been  building  up  over 
the  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  mindful  of  the 
fact  that  no  piece  of  paper  or  formal 
agreement  can  wash  away  overnight  the 
hatred,  distrust,  and  bloodshed  that  have 
been  accumulating  for  the  past  genera- 
tion. However.  I  am  confident  that  if  all 
the  parties  to  the  agreement  carry  out 
their  responsibilities  and  duties  in  an 
honorable  and  sincere  manner,  the  fu- 
ture can  be  a  bright  and  peaceful  one. 

As  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  President 
Nixon's  capable  and  dedicated  national 
security  adviser,  wisely  observed  at  one 
of  his  briefing  sessions  for  reporters: 

It  win  be  our  challenge  in  the  future  to 
move  the  controversies  that  could  not  be 
stilled  by  any  one  document  from  the  level 
of  military  conflict  to  the  level  of  positive 
human  aspirations  and  to  absorb  the  enor- 
mous talents  and  dedication  of  the  people 
of  Indochina  In  tasks  of  construction,  rather 
than  in  tasks  of  destruction. 

NIXON  DOCTRINE  FOR  PEACE 

As  the  thorn  to  better  relations  and 
detente  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Communist  world  is  removed,  we  can 
now  make  a  more  objective  appraisal  and 
analysis  of  the  Nixon  doctrine — the 
foimdation  and  guidepost  for  our  coun- 
try's foreign  policy  for  the  1970's. 

In  his  address  to  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  on  September  18.  1969. 
President  Nixon  stated: 

It  Is  not  my  belief  that  the  way  to  peace 
U  by  giving  up  on  our  friends  or  letting  down 
OUT  allies.  On  the  contrary,  our  aim  Is  to 
place  America's  international  commitments 
on  a  sustainable,  long-term  basis,  to  en- 
courage local  and  regional  Initiatives,  to 
foster  national  Independence  and  self-suffi- 
ciency, and  by  so  doing  to  strengthen  the 
total  fabric  of  peace. 

Since  taking  office.  President  Nixon 
has  demonstrated  his  conviction  that  a 
world  order  for  peace  requires  a  strong 
but  redefined  role  for  America.  The  Presi- 
dent has  repeatedly  expressed  his  belief 
that  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world,  the 
United  States  needs  to  strengthen  its  re- 
lations with  allies  and  friends  and  evoke 
their  commitment  to  their  own  future 
and  to  the  international  system. 

The  Nixon  doctrine,  therefore,  seeks  to 
refiect  the  f  olowing  realities  of  the  1970's : 

That  America  must  continue  to  play  a 
major  role  in  international  affairs; 

That  our  friends  and  allies  can  and 
should  assume  greater  responsibilities  for 
the  preservation  and  advancement  of  the 
free  world; 

That  the  change  in  the  strategic  rela- 
tionship among  the  nuclear  powers  calls 
for  new  doctrines  and  new  approaches; 
and 

That  the  emerging  polycentrism  of  the 
Commimlst  world  presents  different  chal- 
lenges and  new  opportunities  for  the 
evolution  of  a  relatively  peaceful  world 
order. 

ALL  NATIONS  MU3T  WORK  FOR  PEACE 

There  cannot  be  a  realistic  structure  of 
peace  unless  other  n:.tions  help  to  fashion 
it.  Indeed,  in  the  recognition  of  this  basic 


fact  lies  both  its  hope  and  its  pitfall.  The 
structure  of  peace  cannot  be  built  except 
by  the  willing  hands — and  minds — of 
everyone. 

In  this  new,  dynamic  era  unorec- 
edented  challenges  and  opportunities 
beckon  the  nations  and  leaders  of  the 
world  to  set  aside  doctrine  and  focus  on 
a  common  goal — world  peace  and  co- 
operation. A  new  global  partnership  could 
promote  a  consciousness  among  all  to 
work  for  the  world's  interests  instead  of 
narrow  national  interests. 

PRESIDENT  NIXON  OUTSTANDING  LEADER  FOR 
PEACE 

At  this  time  in  history  our  country  is 
fortunate  to  have  a  leader  of  President 
Nixon's  caliber  at  the  helm  in  the  White 
House — a  man  who  has  recognized  the 
historic  opportunity  to  seize  the  creative 
possibilities  of  a  pluralistic  world  and  to 
turn  the  changes  of  the  last  generation 
into  new  avenues  for  peace. 

In  his  second  annual  Presidential  re- 
view of  the  U.S.  foreign  policy.  President 
Nixon  made  perfectly  clear  what  his 
administration  planned  to  do  in  interna- 
tional affairs: 

We  must  begin  with  the  vision  of  the 
world  we  seek,  to  Infuse  our  actions  with  a 
sense  of  direction.  We  need  a  vision  so  that 
crises  do  not  consume  our  energies,  and 
tactics  do  not  dominate  our  policies. 

Mr.  President,  historians  will  un- 
doubtedly give  the  Nixon  administration 
high  marks  for  its  performance  in  inter- 
national affairs  during  the  President's 
first  term  in  office — a  performance  that 
truly  reflects  his  credo  that  crises  should 
not  be  allowed  to  exhaust  our  resources, 
and  tactics  should  not  preponderate  our 
policies. 

MAJOR   ACHIEVEMENTS   FOR   PEACE 

By  starting  with  proper  vision  and  by 
making  painstaking  preparations,  the 
Nixon  administration  has  been  involved 
in  some  historic  and  dramatic  develop- 
ments. These  are: 

Vietnam  settlement. — The  signing  of  a 
cease-fire  agreement  in  Vietnam  enabled 
us  to  see  peace  with  honor  come  to  Viet- 
nam. This  agreement  made  it  possible 
for  first,  the  release  of  all  American 
prisoners  of  war  held  throughout  Indo- 
china; second,  the  fullest  possible  ac- 
counting of  all  those  who  are  missing  in 
action;  third,  the  withdrawal  of  all 
American  forces  from  South  Vietnam; 
foiu-th,  an  internationally  supervised 
cease-fire;  fifth,  a  guarantee  for  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  of  the  right  to 
determine  their  owTi  future,  without  out- 
side interference. 

Had  we  cut  and  run  in  Vietnam  as 
many  had  advocated.  President  Nixon 
would  not  have  been  able  to  transform 
the  spirit  of  the  international  commu- 
nity into  one  of  accommodation  and 
compromise.  To  wash  his  hands  of  the 
most  unpopular  war  our  country  has  ever 
waged  would  have  been  easy  for  the 
President  to  do,  especially  since  it  was 
not  a  war  he  started  but  a  war  he  in- 
herited. However,  he  chose  to  face  the 
lonely  vigils,  the  difficult  decisions,  the 
up-and-down  emotions  of  the  American 
people,  and  the  anguish  that  accompa- 
nies the  exercise  of  such  immense  re- 
sponsibilities. It  is  to  America's  credit 
that,  despite  strong  criticisms  at  home 
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and  abroad,  she  did  not  abandon  an  ally; 
and  it  is  to  the  President's  credit  and  to 
the  credit  of  the  late  President  Johnson 
that  they  had  the  courage  to  persist  in 
the  pursuit  of  an  honorable  peace  agree- 
ment. 

Breakthrough  with  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China.— The  end  of  President 
Nixon's  first  term  in  office  saw  the  dra- 
matic turn  in  Sino-American  relations 
from  hostility  toward  normality. 

Upon  assuming  the  Presidency,  one  of 
the  great  challenges  that  Richard  Nixon 
faced  was  to  redirect  America  from  a 
collision  course  with  the  Peoples  Repub- 
lic of  China  to  a  pragmatic  relationship 
opening  the  doors  of  both  countries  to 
trade,  commerce  and  political  dialog.  In 
a  matter  of  4  short  years.  President 
Nixon  has  ended  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  unyielding  and  inflexible  hostility  on 
the  part  of  both  countries  toward  each 
other.  Fragile  as  the  historic  break- 
through is,  this  rapprochement  betwesn 
the  most  powerful  nation  and  the  most 
populous  nation  in  the  world  could  have 
greater  significance  for  future  genera- 
tions than  any  other  single  act  of  the  ad- 
ministration. It  represents  a  necessary 
and  giant  step  toward  the  creation  of  a 
stable  structure  for  world  peace. 

Improved  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union. — The  Nixon  administration  has 
succeeded  in  creating  a  new  momentum 
in  the  search  for  more  constructive  rap- 
port with  the  U.S.S.R.  through  a  series  of 
concrete  agreements  which  contribute 
to  the  lessening  of  tensions  and  the  im- 
proving of  relations. 

Guided  by  the  desire  to  place  Soviet- 
American  relations  on  a  more  stable  and 
constructive  foundation,  and  mindful  of 
their  responsibilities  for  maintaining 
world  peace,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  adopted  on  May  29,  1972,  a 
document  entitled:  "Basic  Principles  of 
Mutual  Relations  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics."  Among  the 
agreements  that  were  reached  which  will 
intensify  bilateral  cooperation  in  areas 
of  common  concern,  as  well  as  in  areas 
relevant  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  inter- 
national cooperation,  are  the  following: 
Limitation  of  Strategic  Armaments; 
Commercial  and  Economic  Relations; 
Maritime  Matters:  Incidents  at  Sea;  Co- 
operation in  Science  and  Technology; 
Cooperation  in  Space;  Cooperation  in  the 
Field  of  Health;  Environmental  Cooper- 
ation; and  Exchanges  in  the  Fields  of 
Science,  Technology,  Education  and  Cul- 
ture. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  all 
Americans  are  rejoicing  over  the  return 
of  our  POW's  and  the  final  withdrawal  ot 
American  forces  from  South  Vietnam, 
it  is  only  appropriate  that  attention  also 
be  focused  on  the  total  design  of  the 
Nixon  doctrine  and  what  it  has  accom- 
plished over  the  past  4  years. 

There  were  times  when  people  strongly 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  the  President's 
actions  and  policy  regarding  our  goals 
and  objectives  in  Vietnam.  However,  de- 
spite great  pressures  from  his  critics  and 
many  lonely  vigils.  President  Nixon 
steadfastly  refused  to  yield  to  his  diehard 
detractors.  He  knew  that  if  North  Viet- 
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nam's  aggression  against  South  Vietnam 
went  unchallenged  this  would  mean  that 
the  extraordinary  relaxation  of  tensions 
within  the  international  community  of 
nations  would  never  have  taken  place. 

Although  this  historic  change  is  en- 
couragingly imderway,  the  transition  is 
far  from  completed.  During  this  difficult 
but  important  period,  the  task  of  main- 
taining a  balance  abroad  and  at  home 
will  test  the  capacity  of  our  leaders  and 
the  understanding  of  the  American 
people. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  if  the  President's 
critics  will  restrain  their  doomsday 
rhetoric  and  give  the  President's  peace 
plan  a  chance  to  bear  real  fruit,  we  will 
be  able  to  bring  in  a 'new  era  of  coopera- 
tion, good  will,  and  peace. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  all  support  our 
coimtry's  efforts  to  help  create  an  en- 
vironment that  will  be  conducive  to  peace 
and  the  normalization  of  relations  among 
all  nations  of  the  world — an  environment 
that  can  nurture  peace  for  generations  to 
come. 


TIMELY  ACTION  TO  COORDINATE 
FEDERAL  DRUG  LAW  ENFORCE- 
MENT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  President 
Nixon  sent  to  Congress  yesterday  Execu- 
tive Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1973. 
I  welcome  this  as  another  affirmative  step 
in  the  President's  continuing  effort  to 
overhaul  the  executive  branch  and  better 
coordinate  existing  programs  nnd  func- 
tions. 

This  plan  strengthens  the  attack  on 
illicit  drug  traffic  and  manufacture  by 
realining  current  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment functions.  The  President  has  keenly 
discerned  several  ongoing  problems  in 
drug  abuse  law  enforcement  and  has  sub- 
mitted this  plan  to  overcome  those  dif- 
ficulties now. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Executive 
Reorganization  Act  of  1971,  either 
House  of  Congress  can  disapprove  this 
Reorganization  Plan  within  60  days, 
otherwise  it  becomes  effective.  Senator 
RiBicoFF  has  already  announced  that  he 
will  hold  hearings  in  the  Executive  Re- 
organization Subcommittee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee.  As  a 
member  of  this  subcommittee,  I  have 
participated  in  a  3 -month  study  of  the 
current  drug  enforcement  efforts  within 
the  executive  branch.  Many  of  the  prob- 
lems which  this  study  has  uncovered 
would  be  alleviated  shortly  after  im- 
plementation of  the  plan. 

Specifically,  the  President's  proposal 
clarifies  the  diffuse  responsibilities  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Treasury  Department  by  consolidating 
all  drug  law  enforcement  functions  in 
Justice.  The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  would  be  abolished  as 
a  separate  institution  within  the  Justice 
Der-artment.  Approximately  300  special 
agents,  presently  assigned  to  the  Bureau 
of  Customs,  would  be  transferred  to  a  new 
J  reiicy  wit'.iin  the  Justice  Department — 
the  DjU5  Enforcement  Administration. 
Thus,  all  principal  investigative  and 
]aw  enforcement  functions,  some  of 
which  h-ive  been  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Treasury  Secretary,  will  be  vested  in 


the  Attorney  General.  Also  transferred 
to  the  control  of  the  Attorney  General 
would  be  all  law  enforcement  functions 
and  resources  of  the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse 
Law  Enforcement,  the  Office  of  National 
Narcotics  Intelligence,  and  the  funding 
for  drug  law  enforcement  research  pres- 
ently carried  on  by  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration. 

The  Treasury  Department  will  assume 
responsibility  for  conducting  ports  of 
entry  inspection  of  all  goods  and  persons 
entering  this  country.  This  fimction  is 
currently  divided  between  Justice  and 
Treasury,  each  conducting  separate  in- 
spection procedures  with  differing  prior- 
ities. With  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  now  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  Treasury,  the  result  will  be  a 
uniform  border  protection  policy  con- 
ducted solely  by  the  Bureau  of  Customs. 
During  the  last  few  years,  the  problem 
of  drug  abuse  throughout  the  world  has 
multiplied  by  a  hundredfold.  Federal 
Government  reaction  to  this  musliroom 
effect  has  been  to  keep  pace,  but  the 
effort  has  been  uncoordinated  in  several 
important  respects.  Federal  spending  on 
programs  to  combat  and  treat  drug  abuse 
has  increased  nearly  10  times  since  1969, 
but  currently  nine  Federal  agencies  per- 
form related  drug  law  enforcement  func- 
tions. Seizures  of  contraband  narcotics 
throughout  the  world  have  almost  tripled 
in  the  last  year  alone,  but  illicit  drug 
manufacture  is  estimated  to  have  in- 
creased  at  an  even  faster  rate. 

This  country's  effort  in  combating 
illicit  drug  traffic  has  suffered  due  to 
overlap  and  an  ineffective  coordination 
of  agency  resources.  It  is  imperative  that 
our  combative  procedures  be  stream- 
lined, along  the  lines  proposed  by  the 
President,  so  we  may  keep  pace  with 
the  rapidly  growing  sophistication  em- 
ployed by  world  drug  traffickers. 

The  lack  of  adequate  interagency  com- 
munication of  vital  intelligence  informa- 
tion is  another  problem  which  I  hope 
will  be  substantially  relieved  when  tliis 
plan  goes  into  effect.  Intelligence  data 
gathering  sources  and  responsibilities 
are  spread  throughout  several  Federal 
agencies.  For  all  too  long,  the  right  arm 
of  this  network  has  been  unaware  of 
what  the  left  arm  has  been  doing.  Each 
of  the  two  cabinet  departments  involved 
in  the  reorganization  will  now  have  spe- 
cific and  distinct  functions  in  this  regnrd. 
Just  last  week  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse  is- 
sued a  report  based  on  2  years'  study  of 
the  Nation's  drug  crisis. 

In  making  its  recommendations  for  a 
more  effective  drug  policy,  the  Commis- 
sion concluded  that  the  current  Federal 
response  has  tended  to  perpetuate  the 
problem.  The  report  cites  interagency 
rivalry  and  the  lack  of  coordination  at 
both  the  local  and  Federal  level  as  among 
the  primary  difficulties  with  our  current 
drug  abuse  effort.  However,  the  members 
of  the  Commission  further  stated  that 
"when  such  responsibility  is  clearly  de- 
fined Rnd  delegated,  such  bureaucratic 
difficulties  are  much  less  likely." 

This  is  precisely  the  course  of  action 
the  President  has  proposed.  Although 
the  Commission  report  recommends  the 
creation  of  a  new  Federal  agency  to  ad- 
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minister  all  drug  law  enforcement  and 
treatment  and  prevention.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  Is  the  best  course  to  foUow 
at  this  time — as  indeed  Senators  Hughes 
and  Javits  indicated  In  their  judicious 
dissents  on  this  Issue.  The  S  )ecial  Ac- 
tion OflSce  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention, 
established  statutorily  last  y<  ar  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  Presilent.  cur- 
rently oversees  all  major  Faleral  pro- 
grams for  drug  abuse  treatment,  reha- 
bilitation, education,  and  research.  The 
Special  Action  Office,  guided 
inception  by  the  very  capable 


since  Its 
leadership 
of  Dr.  Jerome  Jaffe,  has  mad ;  remark- 


able progress  during  Its  short 
Disbanding    this    group    and 


treatment  with  law  enforcement  within 
a  single  agency  would  for  now  only 
compound  the  bureaucratic  prpblems  we 
are  already  experiencing. 

The  President's  proposal  tvill  elim- 
inate the  problems  the  Commission  ad- 
dresses without  the  cost  and  confusion 
which  a  totally  new,  independf  nt  agency 
would  entail.  The  restructuri  ig  clearly 
outlines  the  duties  and  respdnsibllities 
of  all  the  participants  in  our  <  ontlnuing 
struggle  against  drug  abuse.  The  Presi- 
dent is  to  be  commended  for  hi; ;  foresight 
and  personal  coimmitment  to  i  his  effort. 


WHO  SPEAKS  FOR  CONSt  MERS? 
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Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President, 
day's  Washington  Post,  Mr.  I^bart 
wen  has  written  an  excellent, 
of  the  reasons  for  the  present 
of  food  products.  As  the  artijcle 
out.  Secretary  Butz  seems  to 
advocate  for  current  price 
who  speaks  for  consumers — \fho 
guing  for  lower  prices?  The 
one.  because  there  is  no  conslimer 
tection  agency. 

Mr.  President,  this  article 
demonstration    that   the   consumers 
America    need    a    consumer 
agency  to  speak  for  them  in 
ments  and  agencies  of  Govemitent 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 
Ro wen's  article  be  printed  at 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

Food  Prices:  Fating  Now  to%  Past 

Mistakes 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

Secretary  of   Agriculture    Earl 
others   who  oppose   price  contro  ;s 
products  argue  that  Ifs  all  a  quasi  Ion 
ply  and  demand.  The  artificiality 
they  suggest,  will  merely  bring  a^out 
ages  and  black  markets. 

We  must  suffer  the  thing  throu^ 
until  the  good  old  free  market  sy 
lated  by  high  prices.  Increases 
centlve  to  put  more  food  on  the 

Well,  where  wpre  Mr.  Butz  and 
or  two  ago? 

The  real  answer,  and  It  was 
great  candor  by  none  other  thai  i 
Council  Chairman  Herbert  Stein 
had  forgotten  all  about  the  free 
system,  and  were  concentrating 
the  farmer   to   the   f>olIlng   place 
would  vote  Republican. 

Before    the   White   House 
on  Mr.  Stein,  let  me  hasten  to 
didn't  put  It  In  just  that  langu^e 

But  In  briefing  the  press  on  th 
o!  living  data  In  22  years,  Stel4i 
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worst  cost 
conceded 


that  "one  or  two  years  ago,"  the  Administra- 
tion had  not  foreseen  the  extent  of  demand 
for  agricultural  products. 

"Now."  he  said — referring  to  the  desperate 
attempts  to  boost  farm  output — "we  have  a 
policy  more  conducive  to  the  production  of 
farm  products  than  we  had  (then).  ...  I 
would  sound  silly  If  I  said  we  had  forecast 
the  situation  correctly." 

It  Is  true  that  unfavorable  weather  condi- 
tions. Including  a  corn  blight  In  1972,  and 
the  extraordinary  demand  from  abroad  have 
contributed  to  the  rise  In  farm  prices. 

At  the  same  time,  the  rise  refiects  the 
earlier  policy  of  the  Nixon  Administration. 
Net  farm  Income  declined  in  1970  after  reach- 
ing the  highest  level  In  20  years  In  1969.  Look- 
ing ahead  to  the  1972  election,  the  adminis- 
tration became  anxious  about  the  farm  vote. 

The  1971  Economic  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent, at  a  time  when  the  President  was  say- 
ing that  "free  prices  and  wages  are  the  heart 
of  our  economic  system,"  was  duty  bound  to 
report  the  following : 

"To  some  extent,  the  rise  in  these  (crop) 
prices  was  a  consequence  of  Federal  cropland 
adjustment  programs,  which  had  diverted 
substantial  acreage  from  production  in  the 
past  two  years,  and  the  large  stocks  of  com- 
modities built  up  earlier  were  thus  some- 
what diminished." 

By  early  August,  1972,  Butz  knew  the  di- 
mensions of  the  Soviet  grain  purchase.  But 
as  farm  expert  John  A.  Schnlttker  (a  former 
Agriculture  department  Under  Secretary  In 
the  Johnson  Administration)  pointed  out  In 
recent  Congressional  testimony,  Butz  as  late 
as  October  wanted  a  conservative  com  crop 
target.  Then,  In  December,  he  announced  a 
restrictive  program  for  feed  grains  that  had 
to  be  Junked  in  January. 

So  the  Nixon  Administration  record  In  the 
whole  area  runs  from  poor  to  dismal,  and 
one  is  entitled  to  view  with  a  Jaundiced  eye 
the  bland  assurances  that  everything  that 
should  be  done  Is  now  being  done,  and  that 
price  controls  would  only  mess  things  up. 

Reasonable  persons  can  differ  about  the 
long  run  Impact  of  price  controls.  But  there 
just  can't  be  any  doubt  that  controls  would 
put  an  end  to  the  present  unacceptable  level 
of  skyrocketing  food  prices  and  put  more 
meat  In  the  supermarkets. 

That  much  Is  conceded  by  David  Stroud 
of  the  National  Meat  Board.  But  he  contends 
that  pig  fEU'mers  and  cattle  breeders  who 
have  been  urged  lately  by  the  administration 
to  stimulate  their  production  and  who  wlU — 
he  Insists — deliver  more  meat  by  the  end  of 
1973.  would  quit  under  price  controls  and 
return  to  the  old  scarcity  policy. 

No  one  ever  explains  why  this  should  be 
so.  The  attitude  of  the  authorized  spokes- 
men for  the  meat  Industry,  such  as  Mr. 
Stroud,  seems  to  be  that  the  livestock  fanner 
has  gotten  a  bum  rap  In  the  distribution  of 
national  Income  since  the  end  of  World  War 
11,  and  no  one  should  Interfere  now.  because 
for  the  first  time,  he  Is  getting  what's  coming 
to  him. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  livestock  pro- 
ducers should  not  get  a  reasonable  price  for 
their  meat,  with  controls  In  effect.  If  rising 
demand  Is  there — and  this  is  the  element  on 
which  Mr.  Butz  puts  most  of  the  blame — It 
should  be  able  to  sustain  good  prices  for 
heavy  marketings  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
assuring  a  prosperous  time  for  farmers. 

Price  controls  now.  for  three  or  four 
months,  with  encouragements  rather  than 
discouragements  to  production,  are  needed 
to  shoot  down  the  soaring  price  balloon. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  SHIPS 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
year  I  introduced  S.  797,  the  "Bicenten- 
nial Advanced  Technology  Transporta- 
tion Systems  Demonstration  Act. " 

This  proposal  would  authorize  a  dem- 


onstration high-speed  land  and  water 
during  the  bicentennial.  On  December  7 
of  last  year  hearings  were  held  on  this 
proposal.  During  this  hearing,  we  heard 
from  the  Navy  with  respect  to  their 
utilization  of  high-speed  marine  vessels. 
In  the  January  Issue  of  Sea  Power  there 
is  an  interesting  article  entitled  "An  At- 
tempt to  Determine  the  Future  of  Ships." 

Because  of  the  interest  in  the  Congress 
in  high-speed  transportation  systems,  I 
ask  xmanimous  consent  that  thiis  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Attempt  To  Determine  the  Ftjtube 

OF  Ships 

(By  James  D.  Hessman) 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Admiral  Elmo 
R.  Zumwalt,  Jr.:  The  SES  program,  repre- 
sents "a  technological  breakthrough  that 
Offers  the  potential  for  revolutionizing  naval 
warfare  .  .  .  [It J  will  change  warfare  at  sea 
In  ways  we  cannot  yet  fully  foresee." 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Research 
and  Development)  Robert  A.  Prosch:  The 
SES  wUl  possess  "at  least  twice  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  highest  speed  that  we  could 
contemplate  building  a  submarine  to  go  .  .  . 
[with  a]  best  efficiency  range  somewhere  be- 
tween 80  and  100  knots.  .  . 

"Such  ships  will  provide  a  greater  ad- 
vancement In  surface  ship  capabilities  than 
any  in  the  last  century,  and  hold  a  potential 
for  revolutionizing  naval  warfare." 

Director  of  Defense  and  Research  Engi- 
neering John  S.  Foster.  Jr.:  "We  don't  look 
on  this  as  a  small  thing  at  all.  ..  It  Is  an  ex- 
tremely critical  experiment  In  an  attempt  to 
determine  the  future  of  ships." 

Vice  Admiral  Jerome  H.  King.  Jr.:  "(This 
Is]  a  very  exciting  thing.  It  is  an  area  of 
technology  that  we  must  exploit  to  the 
fullest." 

Zumwalt  again:  "We  believe  the  potential 
for  [changing]  the  whole  nature  of  warfare 
at  sea  Is  so  great — It  Is  like  nuclear  propul- 
sion— we  ought  to  go  forward  [  with  the  SES 
program]." 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  speakers — all  of  the 
above  quotes  are  from  testimony  before  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees during  hearings  on  the  fiscal  year  1973 
Defense  Department  appropriations  bill — Is 
understandable.  They  were  talking  about  the 
Surface  Effect  Ship,  or  SES,  which  In  its 
various  future  configurations  could,  ejnong 
other  things: 

Literally  run  rings  around  a  submarine, 
thus  greatly  diminishing  If  not  completely 
eliminating  the  Navy's  aggravating  and 
long-standing  ASW  problem. 

Serve  as  a  super-faist  FT  boat,  darting  In 
from  the  shallows  to  deliver  a  knock-out 
punch  against  enemy  ships  operating  In 
protected  waters. 

Deploy  as  a  "mini"  aircraft  carrier,  suited 
with  a  mix  of  helicopters.  V/STOL  (vertical/ 
short  takeoff  and  landing)  and  fixed  wing 
aircraft,  and  capable  of  making  the  run 
from  the  East  Coast  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Mediterranean  In  a  day  and  a  half— 
or  from  San  Diego  to  Japan  In  two  days. 

Coerate  as  a  multi-purpose  amphibious 
vehicle,  scooting  over  shallow  water,  marshes, 
and  s  vamps  to  drop  troops  and  cargo  not 
on  the  beach,  but  at  staging  areas  far  in- 
land. 

THiarr  Hot'Rs  to  Europe 

Potential  commercial  applications  of  the 
SES  are  slmlH'-lv  mind-boggling.  Commander 
Alfred  Skolnlck,  Dhrector  of  Technology  In 
'>-e  Naval  Material  Command's  SES  Project 
Office  (headed  by  Captain  C!arl  J.  Boyd) 
pointed  out  In  a  1968  monograph  that  "trans- 
port for  large  volumes  of  hlgh-value-per-ton 
cargo,  always  a  problem  foj^  aircraft,  [could] 
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be  handled  smartly  by  the  surface  effect  ship 
and  delivered,  for  example,  on  a  New  York-to- 
Southampton  run  in  less  than  30  hours 
[emphasis  added]. 

"Passenger  capability,  ferry  service.  Island 
hopping,  transport  of  perishables,  and  nu- 
merous other  applications  are  easy  to  per- 
ceive; roll-on  and  roll -off  capabUltles  and 
containerized  cargo  enhance  the  vision," 
Skolnlck  said,  adding,  perhaps  unnecessarily, 
that  "The  effect  upon  ship  construction  op- 
portunities for  existing  yards  and  aggressive 
aerospace  companies  Is  clear,  once  feasibility 
of  the  concept  Is  demonstrated." 

Other  experts  agree  with  Skolnlck.  A  1969 
SRI  (Stanford  Research  Institute)  study  gets 
down  to  cases  with  an  "actual  realistic  sched- 
ule" setting  forth  SES  sailings  "at  the  same 
day  and  time  each  week  to  achieve  consistent 
scheduling  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
shipper." 

The  "balanced  schedule"  wherein  specified 
numbers  of  ships  could  maintain  a  consistent 
weekly  service  Is  laid  out  by  SRI  as  follows: 
"(Tlwo  ships  could  provide  a  three-salllngs- 
B-week  service  each  way  between  New  York 
City  and  one  of  .  .  .  three  ports  In  north- 
western Europe  (Tilbury,  Goteborg,  or  Rot- 
terdam) .  .  .  Japan  could  be  served  by  two 
SESs  with  two  sailings  each  way  one  week 
and  three  the  next,  or  by  four  [SESs]  with 
five  sailings  each  week." 

Other  uses  are  possible.  Studies  have  been 
underway  for  some  time  on  an  Artie  Air 
Cushion  Vehicle  (ACV — one  of  the  two  ma- 
jor SES  subcategories)  which  could  operate 
with  equal  facility  over  the  Ice  cap,  open 
ocean,  or  Arctic  tundra — in  the  latter  case, 
without  causing  damage  to  the  delicate  tun- 
dra vegetation,  a  matter  which  has  been  a 
prime  concern  of  the  ecologists. 

Also  In  the  offing  are  short  run  SES  cargo 
and  passenger  systems — possibly  using  U.S. 
Inland  and  coastal  waterways  to  ease  urban 
traffic  congestion. 

three  centuries  old 
Despite  the  hyperbole  of  enthusiasts,  the 
SES  Is  not  really  a  "revolutionary  new  con- 
cept." It  is  more  "an    Idea  whose  time  has 
come,"   as   Skolnlck   points   out   In   another 
1968  article  (co-authored  by  SESPO's  Z.  O. 
Wachnlk)    published  by  the  American  So- 
ciety  of   Mechanical    Engineers:    "WaterJet 
(one  of  several  possible  SES  propulsion  sys- 
tems] Is  the  oldest  known  type  of  mechani- 
cal   propulsions    for    ships.    Patents    were 
granted  to  Toogood  and  Hayes  in  England  in 
1661,  reproposed    by  Benjamin  Franklin  In 
1775,  and  actually  applied  by  James  Rumsey 
In  '782,  when  waterjets  were  used  to  pro- 
pel an  eighty-foot  passenger  boat  on  the  Po- 
tomac between  Washington  and  Alexandria." 
But  If  the  Idea  is  not  new,  it  was  never 
before  feasible  on  a  large-scale  basis.  Now, 
with  the  dramatic  advances  in  metallurgy, 
marine  propulsion  systems,  and  other  tech- 
nologies which  have  taken  place  In  the  last 
quarter  century  the  time  has  come,  say  ma- 
rine engineers,  to  get  on  with  the  program. 
All  SES  vehicles  literally  ride  on  air,  but 
the  way  they  do  It  makes  a  difference.  The 
Category  I  or  "aerostatic  lift"  vehicle  Is  sup- 
ported by  a  cushion  of  air  which  Is  con- 
strained m  one  way  or  another  beneath  the 
vehicle.   The   Category   II   or   "aerodynamic 
lift"   vehicle    would    get   its    support   from 
aerodynamic  lift  provided  by  the  vehicle's 
forward  motion — which  would  cause  air  to 
pass  over  (and  under)  the  upper  and  lower 
surfaces  of  SES  "wing"  components.  Cate- 
gory I  vehicles   can  hover,  but  Category  n 
vehicles,    which    depend    on    their    transit 
speeds  to  develop  lift,  cannot.  Future  SES 
vehicles  may  make  practical  application  of 
aerodynamics  principles,  but  current  stud- 
ies assume   that,   in   Skolnlck's   words,   "for 
multlthousand    ton  SES,  air  propulsion   is 
unrealistic."    Present    and    prospective    test 
programs  are  postulated  on  the  assumption, 
therefore,    that    aerostatic    lift    will    be    "a 
basic  vehicle  design  feature." 


Other  studies  conducted  over  the  past  12 
years  by  various  U.S.  government  agen- 
cies— principally  the  Navy  and  the  Commerce 
Department — Indicate  the  most  practical 
aerostatic  lift  systems  for  future  SES  vehicles 
of  the  size  planned  for  military  and  commer- 
cial application  are  those  utilizing  waterJet 
propulsion  or  supercavltatlng  propellers 
(fully  or  partially  submerged) .  Both  systems 
use  rigid  sldewalls— running  fore  and  aft  on 
either  side  of  the  ship — and  bow  and  stern 
seals,  or  flaps,  to  produce  a  CAB  (Captured 
Air  Bubble)  effect.  The  waterjets  or  propel- 
lers, located  at  the  after  end  of  the  sldewalls, 
provide  the  propulsion  which  enables  the 
SES  to  ride  the  captured  air  bubble  at  speeds 
which  could  reach,  in  some  theoretical 
studl?s  at  least,  as  high  as  180  knots  or  better. 

FAST    ships,    slow    TORPEDOES 

It  is  the  prospc'ct  of  such  never-before- 
attainable  superspeeds,  of  course,  which  so 
excites  senior  Navy  and  Defense  Department 
officials.  A  closer  look  at  some  of  the  possible 
combatant  ship  applications  tells  why: 

In  the  destroyer  mode — 2,000  tons  or  so — 
a  100-knot  SES  would  restore  the  combat  ad- 
vantage to  the  surface  ship  for  the  first  time 
since  the  advent  of  nuclear  propulsion.  With 
several  LAMPS  (Light  Airborne  Multi-Pur- 
pose  System)  ASW  helicopters  aboard,  the 
SES  destroyer  could  patrol  and  control  sev- 
eral hundred  square  miles  of  sea,  moving  in 
from  miles  away  to  destroy  a  remote  contact 
within  minutes.  Cruise  missiles  might  pro- 
vide the  submarine  some  attack  capability 
but  the  destroyer  likely  could  outrun  any 
torpedo  launched  against  it.  (SES  cargo 
ships,  of  course,  would  not  need  destroyers  to 
convoy  them;  they  could  rely  on  their  own 
speed  lor  protection.) 

On  November  10  the  Navy  awarded  four 
contracts— to  Aerojet  General  ($2.6  million); 
Bell  Aerospace  ($3.0  million);  Litton  ($2.7 
million):  and  Lockheed  ($2.3  million) — to 
do  preliminary  designs  of  a  2.000-ton  surface 
effect  prototype  ship  which  presumably  could 
be  used,  somewhat  larger  and  with  several 
modifications,  as  an  SES  destroyer. 

The  patrol  boat  SES  could  hide  along  the 
coast  line  or  even — In  a  "hovercraft"  config- 
uration (lising  a  flexible  "skirt"  rather  than 
rigid  sldewalls) — on  land.  Sxich  craft  would 
have  limited  range,  but  a  few  of  them  armed 
with  torpedoes  and/or  cruise  missiles  could 
easily  control  the  choke  points  of  vital  water- 
ways and  deny  access  to  enemy  shlpolng. 
Two  100-ton  SES  vehicles  built  for  the  Navy 
by  Aeroiet  General  and  Bell  Aerospace  as 
test  beds  for  multlthousand  ton  SESs  have 
already  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  small- 
er-sized combatant  SESs.  (Tests  Indicate,  it 
should  be  noted,  that  hydrofoils  probably  are 
more  efficient  than  SES  craft  In  the  lower 
tonnages;  they  are,  in  fact,  expected  to  be 
the  Navy's  patrol  boats  of  the  future.) 

As  a  small  aircraft  carrier  or  Sea  Control 
Ship  (SCS)  the  10,000-  to  20,000-ton  SES 
could  be  the  end-of-century  successor  to 
present  day  100,000-ton  attack  carriers,  which 
Congress  Is  understandably  reluctant  to  re- 
place at  a  price  tag  of  $1  billion  per  ship.  For 
the  same  cost  the  Navy  could  have  several 
SES  carriers  with  three  times  the  s'^eed 
and.  If  nuclear-powered,  virtually  unlimited 
range.  The  SES  would  carry  fewer  but  more 
capable  aircraft.  The  high  speed  of  the  SES 
carrier  would  be  sufficient  in  itself  to  permit 
launch  and  recovery  of  aircraft:  catapults 
and  arresting  pear  could  be  eliminated,  a 
consideration  which  would  hold  down  the 
cost,  size  and  complexity  of  both  the  carirler 
and  aircraft  carried.  Present  naval  aircraft 
must  be  extremely  rugged  to  withstand  the 
shbck  and  strain  of  catapult  launches  and 
arresting  gear  landings.  SES  carrier  aircraft 
could  be  appreciably  lighter,  and  thus  would 
be  able  to  fly  higher,  faster,  and  farther  than 
their  heavier  forebears.  The  SES  carrier  is  still 
a  long  way  over  the  horizon,  however.  As 
Defense's  Foster  told  the  Senate  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  last  year:  "While 


we  might  In  the  future  want  ships  of  20.- 
000  tons  or  more,  we  feel  at  this  time  2.000 
tons  is  as  far  as  we  can  push  it  on  an  ex- 
perimental basis." 

TIPTOE  THROUGH  THE  TUNDRA 

More  Immediate — and  soon,  perhaps,  a  real- 
ity— will  be  160-ton  amphibious  assault  land- 
ing craft  ACVs  being  developed  for  the  Navy 
by,  once  again,  Aerojet  General  and  Bell 
Aerospace.  The  AALCs  wUl  be  true  amphibi- 
ans, able  to  move  over  the  water,  through 
the  surf,  and  onto  the  beach  at  speeds  up  to 
50  knots,  or  five  times  as  fast  as  World  War 
11  landing  craft.  Payload  wlU  be  about  60 
tons. 

The  Army  and  the  Defense  Departments 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  (ARPA) 
also  are  deeply  Immersed  In  ACV/hovercraft 
technology.  The  Army's  Voyageur  Air  Cushion 
Vehicle — developed  and  built  by  Bell  Aero- 
space Canada — successfully  completed  Its 
first  ship-to-shore  military  transport  trials  in 
October  during  exercises  off  Fort  Story,  Va., 
near  Norfolk.  The  Naval  Ship  Research  and 
Development  Center  headquartered  at  Car- 
derock.  Md.,  is  ARPA  agent  for  a  program 
to  develop  an  Arctic  Surface  Effect  Vehicle 
(SEV)  which  wUl  be  capable  of  carrvlng  a 
variety  of  cargo,  say  NSRDC  officials, 
"through  ice  rubble  and  snow  at  minus 
65  degrees  Fahrenheit  as  well  as  the  open 
ocean  and  tundra  quagmire  In  summertime 
at  .speeds  averaging  60  knots." 

Other  countries  have  not  been  idle.  The 
British  are  particularly  active  In  the  hover- 
craft field.  The  Navys  Frosch  noted  In  his 
Defense  appropriations  testimony  that  200- 
300  ton  SES  vehicles  capable  of  carrying 
250-300  passengers  provide  regular  passenger 
service  between  Norway  and  Copenhagen. 
Lockheed's  James  G.  Wenzel  last  month  told 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Surface  Transportation — during 
hearings  on  Bicentennial  Transport  demon- 
strations— that  "Commercial  SES  are  prov- 
en. .  .  There  are  11  small  craft  of  this  type 
now  in  worldwide  service  which  have  logged 
over  five  million  fatality  free  passenger  miles 
with  a  high  mechanical  reallability."  And 
SESPO's  Skolnlck.  referring  to  a  1966  article 
in  Navy  (now  Sea  Power),  says  "Recent  in- 
terest has  also  been  demonstrated  by  the 
Soviet  Union:  the  obvious  speed  advantages 
of  SES  over  submarines  make  them  an  at- 
tractive anti-submarine  warfare  platform 
which  the  Russians  apparently  intend  to 
exploit." 

As  is  always  the  case  with  "revolutionary 
new  concepts  •  there  have  been  problems  with 
the  SES  program,  and  there  undoubtedly  will 
be  many,  many  more.  The  test  schedule  for 
the  100-ton  vehicles  already  has  experienced 
a  seven-month  slippage.  The  Commerce  De- 
p.irtment  has  dropped  out  of  what  had  been 
a  50-50  partnership  with  the  Navy  in  con- 
ducting an  SES  R&D  program — but  only 
because  commercial  SES  is  less  urgent,  and 
can  ride  piggyback  on  the  st'll  ongoing  naval 
program,  now  100  percent  Navy  funded. 

Numerous  prob'.em  areas  Identified  by  the 
SESOC  (Surface  Effect  Ships  for  Ocean 
Comm-Jrce)  Advisory  Committee  have  be^ii 
arbltrarUy  classified  into  "crucial,"  "impor- 
tant" and  "Improvement"  categories.  A  fev,- 
examples  of  each : 

Crucial — A  relia'ile  collision  a-oidanre 
system  Is  mandatory:  better  stability  anc'. 
control  criteria  are  needed;  effectl. e  flexible 
understructures  must  be  develoned:  tho 
problems  of  overloading  sea  condltloT:.. 
waves  of  unusual  height,  and  uafcresecii 
structural  failures  niuix  be  solved. 

Important — "Highly  efficient,  high  pow- 
ered, light-weight  propulsion  systems  cap.i- 
ble  o?  continuous,  reliable,  ani  m.-itnt<?- 
nance-free  operation  without  efficiency  deg- 
radation in  the  marine  environment"  must 
be  developed;  further  exploration  of  mate- 
rials "with  regard  to  rupture,  stress  corro- 
sion, cavitation  erosion,  and  other  special 
properties"  Is  necessary. 
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Improvement — Means  must   be 
to  reduce  port  delays  to  a  minii^ium 
clal   facilities   at   terminals   "to 
fuelini;,  servicing,  and  malntenan 
required:  special  habltablUty  prolfems 
be  Identified  and  resolved. 
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Most  If  not  all  of  these  problen^s 
Ing  as  they  seem,  fall  Into  the  'e: 
category,    which    means,    SES 
ficials  say,  that  "we  know  the 
be  solved:  what  we  don't  know  Is 
test  program  on  the  100-ton 
Dr.  Poster  says  will  Involve  abou 
dividual   subsystem   tests   per 
about   an   additional    160    "test 
volvlng      the      "whole      SES 
doubtedly   will   resolve   numerous 
(but  find  still  more).  At  the 
despite   all   the   obstacles,   known 
known,    which   still    must    be 
one   SES    official,    "we're   closer 
carrlor  than  the  Wright  Brothers 
C-6." 

Less  optimistic  persons  find 
following  from  Robert  D.  Helnl's 
Dictionary  of  Military  and  Naval 

"What  can  you  conceive  more 
travagant   than   to   suppose   a   m^n 
his  brains,  and  studying  night 
to  ny^"  William  Law.  1728. 

"That's  good  sport,  but  for  the 
airplane  Is  of  no  use."  Ferdinand 

But   most  Navy  men,   not  only 
volved  In  the  SES  program,  would 
stead  to  follow  the  lead  of  John 
who  In  a  letter  to  le  Ray  de 
November  1778  said:  "I  wish  to 
nectlon   with   any  Ship   that  doe^ 
fast,  for  I  Intend  to  go  in  harm 
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Mr.    PERCY.    Mr.    Presiden 
Thompson,    the    U.S.    attornev 
northern  district  of  Illinois 
up  the  politics  of  Chicago  in 
men  before  him  have  ever 
He  has  brought  a  new  vitality 
attorney's  office  and  a  new 
cago.  Once  everyone  assumed 
ruption  was  a  political  fact  of 
like  the  weather,  everyone 
but  no  one  did  anything  about, 
there  is  a  renewed  faith  in  the 
menfs  ability  to  root  out 

For  the  first  time  in  the  lives 
of  the  people  of  Chicago, 
under  law"  is  not  a  joke.  Jim 
has   been  looking   into   the 
crannies  of  city  hall,  the 
every  other  place  where  there 
bility  of  corruption  by  public 
The  list  of  those  he  has 
cessfully  is  an  impressive  test 
his  ability  and  his  deter 
his  job. 

There  are  many  crimes  w 
abhors.  Robbery  deprives  a 
possessions;  murder  robs 
life.   But   corruption   in   office 
equally  harmful  efifect  on  society 
it  robs  society  of  its  faith  in 
officials.    Jim    Thompson's    c 
eliminate  this  corruption  has 
shore  up  the  lagging  faith  in 
of  government,  especially  in 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  an  article  from  th< 
edition   of  Time  magazine 
scribes  the  career  of  Jim 
I  had  the  honor  to  recommend 
attorney,  be  printed  in  the 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thi ; 
as  follows: 
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[Prom  Time  magazine,  Apr.  2,  1973] 
Illinois — TROtJBLi:  in  Daleytown 

In  all  his  20  years  as  boss  of  Chicago's 
Democratic  machine.  Mayor  Richard  Daley 
has  seldom  been  so  troubled.  His  most  Illus- 
trious prot^g^,  former  Governor  and  now 
Federal  Judge  Otto  Kerner,  has  been  con- 
victed of  bribery,  conspiracy,  income  tax 
evasion,  mall  fraud  and  perjury  (Time, 
March  5 ) .  Possibly  even  more  damaging  to 
the  machine,  one  of  Daley's  oldest  political 
associates.  Edward  Barrett,  was  recently 
convicted  of  bribery,  mall  fraud  and  tax 
evasion.  Since  1955  Barrett  had  been  Cook 
County  clerk,  an  Influential  office  that  car- 
ries rich  patronage  powers.  The  clerk's  office 
does  everything  from  dispensing  birth  cer- 
tificates to  buying  and  operating  voting 
machines — always  an  Interesting  function 
in  Cook  County. 

The  man  most  responsible  for  Indicting 
both  Kerner  and  Barrett,  and  shaking  the 
once  stubbornly  secure  Democratic  domain, 
Is  James  ("Big  Jim")  Thompson.  36.  A 
coolly  sagacious  but  easygoing  6-ft.  6-ln. 
bachelor,  he  ctills  himself  a  "middle-of-the- 
road"  Republican.  In  the  17  months  that  he 
has  been  U.S,  Attorney  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Illinois,  Thompson  has  prosecuted 
scores  of  mostly  Democratic  politicians  and 
city  employees  on  a  variety  of  federal 
charges.  Among  those  Indicted  by  Thompw- 
son  and  his  aides  are:  81  precinct  workers, 
charged  with  vote  fraud;  eleven  employees 
in  the  Democratic-controlled  county  asses- 
sor's office,  charged  with  offenses  that  In- 
clude bribery,  tax  evasion  and  mall  fraud; 
and  40  Chicago  policemen,  charged  with  ex- 
tortion of  "protection"  money  from  various 
tavern  owners  and  storekeepers. 

A  federal  grand  Jury  Is  looking  Into  evi- 
dence of  even  more  corruption.  Thompson 
says  that  the  possibly  Illegal  dealings  In- 
volve race-track  stockholders  and  some  Illi- 
nois legislators,  both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans. He  vows  that  other  criminal  In- 
dictments will  be  forthcoming.  As  he  re- 
cently promised  Attorney  General  Richard 
Klelndlenst:  "I'm  going  to  kick  ass  until 
I  get  rid  of  the  crooks."' 

Thompson,  a  Chicago  native,  became  fas- 
cinated with  criminal  law  while  studying  at 
Northwestern  University.  He  taught  the  sub- 
ject there  for  five  years  and  co-authored  two 
books.  At  the  request  of  Senator  Charles 
Percy,  President  Nixon  appointed  Thompson 
to  the  U.S.  Attorney  post. 

Before  getting  the  Job,  Thompson  was 
acting  U.S.  Attorney  and  then  first  assistant 
to  wmuun  Bauer,  who  quit  to  become  a 
federal  Judge.  Because  they  were  the  first 
Republicans  in  nine  years  to  hold  the  top 
federal  prosecution  post  in  Northern  Illinois, 
Bauer  and  Thompson  had  considerable  Incen- 
tive to  look  Into  the  shenanigans  of  local 
Democratic  administrations.  They  also  got 
plenty  of  help  from  the  Justice  Department, 
which  raised  their  budget,  enabling  the  attor- 
ney's office  to  Increase  the  staff  of  lawyers 
from  23  to  73.  Many  of  the  scrappy  young 
lawyers  whom  Thompson  recruited  were  his 
former  Northwestern  students,  and  they  were 
hired  on  the  basis  of  merit,  not  because  of 
their  political  affiliations. 

Unlike  many  Democratic  predecessors, 
Thompson  went  far  beyond  the  routine  pros- 
ecution of  kidnaping,  mail  fraud,  income  tax 
evasion  and  draft  dodging.  He  put  together 
a  special  division  with  units  to  handle  mat- 
ters as  diverse  as  official  corruption  and  civil 
rights  violations.  Last  year  the  civil  rights 
staff  checked  out  more  than  250  complaints 
of  police  brutality,  mainly  in  black  neighbor- 
hoods. Investigations  prompted  by  Thomp- 
son's office  led  to  the  first  guilty  verdict  ever 
handed  down  In  the  Northern  District  against 
a  Chicago  policeman  on  charges  of  a  civil 
rights  violation.  Thompson's  office  recently 
filed  suit  charging  that  the  Chicago  Plre 
Department  discriminates  against  blacks  and 
Spanish-speaking  people.  The  suit  and  the 
conviction  of  the   policeman   did  much   to 


enhance  the  U.S.  Attorney's  credibility  in  the 
city's  minority  communities. 

To  speed  the  prosecution  of  consumer 
fraud,  Thompson  has  formed  a  special  "Pub- 
lic Protection"  unit.  "The  goal,"  he  says,  "la 
to  establish  a  federal  presence  in  the  con- 
sumer-fraud field  so  that  the  shylock  mer- 
chant knows  that  he's  got  another  pair  of 
eyes  looking  over  his  shoulder."  He  says  that 
the  unit  will  keep  a  close  watch  on  the 
ghettos,  "where  people  get  ripped  off  the 
most." 

To  get  political  corruption  indictments, 
Thompson  has  made  shrewd  use  of  the  im- 
munity statutes,  witnesses,  who  would  oth- 
erwise have  faced  prosecution,  testified  free- 
ly. The  most  damaging  testimony  against 
County  Clerk  Barrett  came  from  a  Philadel- 
phia businessman  who  was  given  immunity 
and  admitted  that  he  had  bribed  Barrett. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  the  corruption  indict- 
ments. Mayor  Daley  has  been  increasingly 
criticized  by  rank-and-file  Democrats.  Sev- 
eral weeks  ago.  he  called  in  heads  of  city 
department  and  Issued  an  ultimatum:  either 
be  loyal  to  Daley  or  be  forced  out.  Some 
Democratic  chieftains,  noting  that  Thomp- 
son Is  increasingly  talked  about  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  mayor's  Job  when  Daley  steps 
down  on  corruption  is  politically  motivated. 
The  attorney  convincingly  denies  the  accusa- 
tion. "I  can't  go  out  and  hire  Republicans 
to  pose  as  defendants  simply  because  I'm 
criticized."  he  says.  "How  in  the  world  are 
you  going  to  find  Republican  corruption  In  a 
city  that  has  been  under  one-party  rule  for 
50  years?" 


NEW  DIRECTION  NEEDED  IN  FARM 
POUCY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
February  1973  publication  of  the  Rocky 
Moimtain  Union  Farmer,  there  appeared 
an  editorial  entitled  "New  Direction 
Needed  in  Farm  Policy." 

The  writer  notes  that — 

Agriculture — and  the  nation — needs  a  pub- 
licly-developed set  of  food  and  fiber  objec- 
tives, short  and  long  range;  then  legisla- 
tion that  stretches  toward  those  goals.  As- 
sumably,  healthy  agriculture  Industry  pro- 
ducing quality  food  at  the  lowest  reasonable 
price  would  be  among  these  goals.  An  exam- 
ination and  Improvement  of  the  inconsisten- 
cies and  inefficiencies 'in  the  marketing  sys- 
tem would  probably  be  included. 

Our  current  design  is  one  of  non-plan- 
ning. .  .  . 

The  editorial  writer  offers  what  I  feel 
to  be  an  intelligent  assessment  of  current 
farm  policy  and  what  direction  this  Na- 
tion should  be  taking  in  order  to  continue 
to  assure  all  Americans  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  quality  food  and  fiber. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  Direction  Needed  in  Farm  Polict 

Dozens  of  news  Items  and  opinion  pieces 
have  been  written  and  spoken  since  the 
Christmas-time  cuts  in  farm  programs. 

The  agricultural  press  has  been  cautious, 
but  much  of  the  conventional  public  media 
have  been  on  a  high  horse  cheering  the  end 
of  "hand-outs"  and  special  treatment  of  the 
nation's  farm  sector. 

It  shows  only  their  poor  understanding  on 
the  nature  of  farm  programs. 

Farm  policies  are  the  nation's  food  and 
fiber  policies  and  warrant  our  full  attention. 
Now  some  of  the  farm  programs  are  weak  In 
structure  and  have  been  subject  to  abuse — 
which  makes  a  total  defense  of  them  Impos- 
sible. But  Instead  of  whipping  up  public 
Imagination  over  a  few  million  farmers,  let's 
look  at  It  from  the  long-range  necessity  of 
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feeding  and  clothing  a  few  hundred  million 
people : 

Agriculture — and  the  nation — needs  a  pub- 
licly-developed set  of  food  and  fiber  objec- 
tives, short  and  long  range;  then  legislation 
that  stretches  toward  those  goals.  Assumably, 
healthy  agriculture  Industry  producing 
quality  food  at  the  lowest  reasonable  price 
would  be  among  those  goals.  An  examina- 
tion and  Improvement  of  the  Inconsistencies 
and  inefficiencies  In  the  marketing  system 
would  probably  be  Included. 

Our  current  design  is  one  of  non-planning. 
Only  a  few  farm  programs  aim  at  basic  agri- 
cultural problems;  many  treat  the  symptoms 
of  Illness.  Every  three  years  Congress  passes 
a  new  agriculture  act,  every  four  or  eight 
years  a  new  president  has  different  Ideas 
about  what  Is  good  for  farmers.  Agriculture 
people  themselves  get  defensive,  feel  threat- 
ened, and  fall  to  Improve  and  update  exist- 
ing farm  programs.  This  history  of  non-plan- 
ning has  driven  people  off  the  land  with 
little  to  show  for  a  life's  work,  adds  tremors 
of  decay  to  Rural  America,  and  forces  more 
problems  and  population  on  an  uncoplng 
urban  America. 

Now  we're  seeing  broader  manifestations  of 
the  problem.  RUlng  food  prices  In  the  su- 
permarket, shortages  In  certain  areas.  Indi- 
cations that  the  present  marketing  and  han- 
dling system  is  entering  convulsions  brought 
on  by  Inefficiency  and  old  age. 

The  Administration  movement  toward  a 
so-called  "open  market "  is  a  paved  road  to 
outright  disaster.  It  Is  an  aggravation  of 
what  is  already  weak  In  agriculture. 

Hopeful  the  nation-wide  controversy  over 
the  problem  will  inspire  agriculture  and  the 
public  to  new  and  decisive  action  and  leg- 
islation. 

Part  of  the  necessary  solution  lies  In  re- 
instatement of  programs  until  new  decisions 
are  made.  Times  change  and  needs  change, 
but  totally  eliminating  existing  structure 
is  nihilism. 

Rural  electrification  and  associated  com- 
munication are  critical  to  the  future  of 
Rural  .i^merlca.  But  adjustments  may  be 
necessary  for  those  areas  that  have  changed 
from  essentially  rural  economy  to  mixed  or 
urban. 

Conservation  programs  for  land,  water,  air 
and  the  total  environment  are  essential  If  we 
seriously  Intend  to  pass  on  to  our  children  a 
better  nation  than  we  Inherited. 

Price  support  and  market  stabUlzlng  pro- 
grams for  commodity  producers  can  be 
changed  if  we  move  Into  Improved  systems  of 
production  and  consumption  stabilization. 
The  flowery  language  of  open  market  propo- 
nents sound  good  only  to  those  who  habit- 
uate Las  Vegas  casinos  and  have  sufficient 
money  to  survive  market  chaos.  It  is  not  an 
answer;  It  Is  a  foolish  gamble. 

Good  solutions  are  hard  to  come  by  and 
difficult  to  Implement,  but  some  answers  are 
available : 

1.  Remove  the  potential  food-shortage 
gamble  through  national  legislation  estab- 
lishing a  market-protected  food  reserve.  Not 
one  as  large  as  the  early  60's,  but  large 
enough  to  prevent  hunger  from  stalking 
America.  It  must  be  protected  for  strategic 
use  and  not  used  as  a  government  whip  on 
the  annual  market. 

2.  Establish  national  legislation  allowing 
producers,  if  they  choose,  to  bargain  with 
processors  for  price,  volume,  and  conditions 
of  sale.  Such  a  system  would  provide  Incen- 
tives for  a  constant  flow  of  food  to  the  con- 
sumer; stability  of  the  market  and  economy, 
and  a  practical  level  of  Income  to  the  pro- 
ducer. Such  techniques  could  assume  many 
existing  USDA  functions  and  actually  reduce 
bureaucracy.  National  food  objectives  would 
be  Incorporated  Into  the  structure  while  re- 
storing the  farmers'  role  in  the  marketplace. 
Such  a  system  would  provide  even  greater 
Incentives  for  efficient  skill  among  farmers, 
*nd  with  less  of  the  "redtape"  everyone  ob- 
jects to  now. 
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3.  International  trade  agreements  could  be 
entered  which  would  stabilize  the  farm  econ- 
omy and  aid  the  UJ3.  balance  of  trade.  Good 
farm  prices  throughout  1973  can  only  happen 
If  there  are  poor  harvests  In  much  of  the 
world. 

World  food  trade  Is  annually  expanding,  of 
course,  but  the  U.S.  has  no  working  arrange- 
ment with  other  exporting  nations  and  is 
engaged  In  cut-throat  competition,  even  with 
neighbors  such  as  Canada.  It  is  not  necessary. 
World  food  objectives  and  agreements  must 
supersede  nationalistic  gambles  for  high  and 
Inconsistent  profit.  There  Is  a  difference  be- 
tween competing  for  profit  on  transistor 
radios  and  the  supply  of  food  and  clothing. 

Some  answers  exist,  therefore.  But  public 
and  governmental  understanding  is  not  ade- 
quate. Rural  people  are  cautious  about  sup- 
porting these  proposals  because  they're  new. 
and  Immediate  benefit  lies  In  restoration  of 
existing  programs.  Understandably,  they  will 
not  let  go  with  one  hand  until  the  other 
hand  has  a  grip  on  a  better  system.  That's 
why  renewing  existing  farm  programs  Is  a 
prerequisite  to  advancement. 

Reaching  toward  solutions  such  as  these 
would  move  this  nation  ahead  of  the  hassle 
over  "hand-outs."  It  would  move  agriculture 
Into  a  new  era,  with  the  more  positive  goal  of 
feeding  the  nation  and  much  of  the  world. 


GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
13.  the  senior  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Ervin  spoke  at  length  on  the 
Genocide  Convention.  Because  his  state- 
ment has  raised  questions  about  the  wis- 
dom of  ratification,  I  felt  it  should  be 
answered  at  length.  At  my  request,  the 
Department  of  State  has  prepared  an 
analysis  and  rebuttal  of  these  obligations 
to  the  Convention,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  I  hope 
it  will  be  useful  to  other  Senators  in  an- 
swering constituent  mail  since  there  ap- 
pears to  be  an  organized  and  widespread 
effort  to  circulate  misinformation  about 
the  agreement. 

Also  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  an 
article  in  the  American  Bar  Association 
Journal  of  February  1972  by  Arthur 
Goldberg  and  Richard  N.  Gardner  en- 
titled "Time  to  Act  on  the  Genocide 
Convention,"  be  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks.  This  article  by  the 
former  Supreme  Com-t  Justice  and  U.N. 
Ambassador  and  the  Columbia  Law  pro- 
fessor is  a  comprehensive  refutation  of 
arguments  against  the  Convention  and 
should  be  read  by  every  Senator. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

POINT-BT-POINT  ReBTTTTAL  TO  SENATOR  ErVIN'S 

Arguments  on  the  Genocide  Convention 

1.  Senator  Ervln  argues  that  the  Treaty  is 
deficient  in  that  it  dees  not  embody  the  real 
meaning  of  the  term  "genocide".  He  believes 
that  the  term  contemplates  the  complete 
wiping  out  of  a  designated  group. 

Answer:  It  Is  entirely  legitimate  that  the 
term  'genocide "  be  defined  In  the  Genocide 
Convention  for  the  purposes  of  that  Con- 
vention. "Genocide"  was  a  new  term  and 
the  definition  in  the  Convention  represented 
the  international  consensus  on  its  meaning. 
It  seems  futile  to  look  beyond  that  for  the 
"true"  meaning  of  the  term. 

The  proposed  understanding  of  the  Senate 
(Executive  Report  No.  93-5)  clarifies  the  dis- 
tinction between  genocide  and  ordinary  :rlme 
by  making  clear  that  a  requisite  for  the  crime 
is  an  Intent  to  destroy  a  national,  ethnic, 
racial,  or  religious  group  by  one  of  the  geno- 


cidal  acts  specified  in  the  Convention  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  affect  a  substantial  part  of 
the  group  concerned. 

2.  Senator  Ervln  argues  that,  whether  or 
not  the  provisions  of  the  Convention  are 
self-executing,  they  would  immediately  su- 
persede all  state  laws  and  practices  incon- 
sistent with  them  and  thereby  deprive  the 
states  of  the  power  to  prosecute  and  punish 
In  their  courts  acts  condemned  bv  articles  II 
and  III  of  the  Convention. 

Answer:  The  Convention  Is  clearly  non- 
self-executing  in  view  of  the  requirement  <ji 
Article  V  that  the  contracting  parties  enact 
the  necessary  implementing  legislation.  The 
proposed  declaration  (Senate  Executive  Re- 
port No.  93-5)  would  make  clear  that  the 
Executive  Branch  had  to  await  enactment  of 
Implementing  legislation  by  the  Congress 
before  It  could  deposit  an  Instrument  of 
ratification,  thus  making  the  United  States 
a  party  to  thft  Convention.  If.  therefore,  there 
is  supersession  of  any  inconsistent  state  laws, 
it  vrtll  be  by  the  federal  legislation,  not  by 
the  Convention.  It  U  difficult  to  imagine  In 
what  way  any  existing  state  law  or  practice 
could  be  Inconsistent  with  the  Convention. 
The  enactment  by  Congress  of  legislation 
implementing  the  Genocide  Convention  need 
not  automatically  preclude  the  states  from 
prosecuting  the  acts  proscribed  by  the  Con- 
vention. Whether  or  not  a  Congressional  Act 
preempts  an  area  of  law  depends  on  the  in- 
tent of  Congress.  If,  as  could  be  reasonably 
argued.  Congress  did  not  intend  completely 
to  fill  this  area  of  law,  states  would  be  free 
to  continue  to  act  In  this  area.  To  ensure 
that  states  would  still  have  such  freedom, 
the  Congress  could  provide  in  Its  implement- 
ing legislation  that  nothing  in  the  legisla- 
tion should  be  construed  as  Indicating  an  In- 
tent on  the  part  of  Congress  to  occupy,  to  the 
exclusion  of  state  or  local  laws  on  the  same 
subject  matter,  the  field  In  which  the  provi- 
sions of  the  legislation  operate.  Draft  Imple- 
menting legislation  contained  In  the  appen- 
dix to  Senate  Executive  Report  No.  93-5  does 
Just  that. 

3.  Senator  Ervln  argues  that  ratification 
of  the  Genocide  Convention  would  have  a 
drastic  effect  on  our  system  of  our  criminal 
Justice  because  many  crimes  which  are  now 
crimes  under  state  law  could,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  an  allegation  with  respect  to  intent, 
be  made  federal  crimes.  This,  he  argues, 
would  create  a  situation  where  It  would  be 
uncertain  whether  It  was  appropriate  to  go  to 
a  federal  or  state  court,  and  would  allow  for 
dual  prosecution  of  defendants. 

Answer:  The  intent  requirements  for  the 
crime  of  genocide  are  set  forth  in  Article  n. 
In  order  for  genocide  to  be  committed,  an  act 
must  be  directed  against  the  individuals  in- 
volved qua  members  of  a  particular  group, 
and  there  must  be  a  specific  intent  to  destroy 
the  group  as  such  in  whole  or  in  part.  It 
would  be  reasonably  difficult  to  prove  this 
intent  element  in  ordinary  homicide  cases, 
and  it  is  unlikely  that  the  United  States  at- 
torneys would  Institute  a  large  number  of 
unfounded  prosecutions.  If  an  unfounded 
prosecution  were  instituted,  federal  criminal 
procedures  provide  many  safeguards  to  en- 
sure that  the  prosecution  would  be  rtlamissed. 
Since  the  standard  is  so  stringent.  It  is  not 
reascnable  to  argue  that  a  major  Incursion 
Into  areas  of  state  law  would  occur. 

4.  Senator  Ervln  raises  b  series  of  objections 
based,  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  alleged  am- 
biguity of  certain  terms  in  the  Convention, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  procedures 
In  the  Convention  for  ensuring  Its  appli- 
cation. 

a.  Senator  Ervln  believes  that  the  term 
"mental  harm"  In  Article  n(b)  of  the  Con- 
vention is  incomprehensible. 

Answer:  "Mental  harm"  means — and  this 
has  been  made  clear  In  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee's  proposed  understand- 
ing— permanent  impairment  of  mental  fac- 
ulties. Thus,  before  a  charge  can  be  sus- 
tained. It  must  be  proved  that  permanent 
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Is  reflected  in  the  draft 
latlon.  Thus,  the  standard  Is 
to  protect   against   frivolous 
genocide. 

b.  Senator  Ervln  suggests  that, 
tide  11(b)  of  the  Genocide 
or  county  officials,  who  refuse  to 
ber  of  one  of  the  four  designated 
amount  of  welfare  benefits  bein| 
may  be  prosecuted  for  genocide. 

Answer:    Article  11(b)    of  the 
provides  that  one  of  the  ways  of 
genocide  Is  by  "deliberately 
group  conditions  of  life  calculated 
about   Its  physical   destruction 
In  part."  This  provision  Is  almei  I 
tlons  of  life  Inflicted  upon  the 
are  meant  to  cause  death  or  gravi : 
Jury.  Generally  speaking,  the 
"slow  death"  mesaures.  (See  Plet^r 
The  Crime  of  State— Genocide 
Denial  of  adequate  welfare 
completely  different  magnitude 
ures  calculated  to  bring  about 
In  addition,  the  requisite  intent 
in  whole  or  in  part  the  members 
would  be  lacking. 

c.  Senator  Ervln  argues  that 
of  Article   ni(c).   which   makes 
public     Incitement     to     commi' 
punishable,    might    deprive 
and  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  free  speech. 

Answer:    Under   current   law, 
advocacy   of   illegal   activities 
protected    by   the   First 
and  public  incitement  to  commit 
ity  is  surely  not  protected.  See 
denburg  v.   Ohio,  395  VS.  444 
Incitement  crosses  the  bounds 
tected  and  unprotected  speech 
slons  of  the  Genocide  Conventldn 
do   not   violate   the   Constltutior 
were  there  any  conflict,  the  First 
clearly  would  control.  Reid  v. 
1    (1957);    Geofroy    v.   Riggs.    1 
(1890). 

d.  Senator  Ervln  asks  what 
Article  Ill(e)    by  "complicity  ir 

Answer:  The  prohibition  ai 
ity  is  clearly  aimed  at 
crime  of  genocide,  as  deflned   i 
(not  the  other  genocidal  acts  1 
cle  III).  When  Congress  enacts 
tag  legislation  for  the  Genocide 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  enafct 
provision   Implementing   Article 
cause  accessoryship  in  federal 
ready  outlawed  by  the  United 
18  U.S.C.  §§2,  3   (1970). 

e.  Senator    Ervln    argues    that 
Imposes  upon  the  Congress  an 
mitment  to  support  the  creation 
national  penal  tribunal 

Answer;   In  more  than  twentj 
the    Convention    was    adopted 
national  penal   tribunal   has 
While  one  was  proposed  at  the 
drafting  of  the  Convention,  this 
long  been  dormant  and  there  is 
suspect  that  it  will  be  revived 
court  were  proposed  In  the  fu 
advice  and  consent  would  at  tlipe 
sary  for  the  United  States  to 
treaty  establishing  the  court 
Jurisdiction.  The  Convention 
not  require  the  United  States 
Jurisdiction  of  such  a  court. 

f.  Senator  Ervta  fears  that 
Genocide     Convention     would 
United  States  to  go  to  war  to 
crime  of  genocide. 

Answer:    Article  I  confirms 
expressed  in  Resolution  96(1) 
Nations  General  Assembly  that 
crime   under  international   law 
peace  or  in  time  of  war.  The 
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Convention  undertake  to  prevent  and  punish 
the  crime  in  the  manner  set  forth  ta  subse- 
quent articles  of  the  Convention.  Aside  from 
this  declaration,  the  article  has  no  substan- 
tive effect,  the  main  operative  provisions  be- 
ing contained  in  Articles  II-VII. 

5.  Senator  Ervln  argues  that  the  Genocide 
Convention  would  make  American  soldiers 
fighting  abroaul  triable  in  the  courts  of  our 
enemies  for  killing  or  seriously  wounding 
members  of  the  enemies'  military  forces. 

Answer:  First,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  combat  actions  of  American  troops 
against  enemies  do  not  constitute  genocide. 
For  example,  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that 
acts  committed  by  U.S.  troops  in  Vietnam 
could  fall  within  the  definition  of  genocide 
in  Article  II.  The  article  requires  an  "Intent 
to  destroy,  in  whole  or  in  part,  national, 
ethnical,  racial,  or  religious  groups,  as  such." 
Our  Involvement  in  Vietnam  was  to  help  the 
South  Vietnamese  defend  themselves  and 
therefore  acts  committed  against  other  Viet- 
namese would  not  constitute  genocide. 

Of  course.  American  soldiers  who  are  cap- 
tive in  the  country  of  an  enemy  of  the  United 
States  could  be  subjected  to  prosecution  by 
the  enemy  country  for  the  crime  of  genocide 
regardless  of  whether  the  United  States  has 
ratified  the  Genocide  Convention.  Although 
we  would  feel  such  treatment  entirely  un- 
justified, we  would  be  powerless  to  do  any- 
thing about  it  other  than  to  protest  to  the 
country  or  to  the  UN.  The  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate, in  giving  Its  advice  and  consent 
to  ratification,  would  therefore  have  no 
relevance  to  this  question. 

6.  Senator  Ervln  argues  that  if  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  is  ratified  and  legislation 
is  passed  Implementing  It,  the  executive 
branch  would  be  under  the  duty  of  enforc- 
ing both  the  provisions  of  the  Convention 
and  the  implementing  legislation. 

Answer:  Senator  Ervln  is  correct,  but  this 
observation  is  no  argument  against  ratifying 
the  Convention  or  against  adopting  the  nec- 
essary implementing  legislation. 

7.  Senator  Ervln  dislikes  the  fact  that  the 
Genocide  Convention  provides  in  Article  IX 
the  disputes  between  parties  relating  to  the 
Convention's  "interpretation,  application,  or 
fulfillment"  shall  be  submitted  to  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice.  He  believes  this 
provision  nullifies  the  Connally  and  Vanden- 
berg  reservations  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Court.  He  further  argues  that  the  matter  Is  a 
domestic  one  and  that  existing  United  States 
laws  in  this  field  are  adequate. 

Answer:  Article  IX  is  an  entirely  approprl- 
,  ate  provision.  The  United  States  has.  In  many 
cases  ta  Its  treaties,  provided  that  disputes 
relating  to  Interpretation,  application,  and 
fulfillment  of  a  treaty  shall  be  referred  to 
the  ICJ.  Recent  examples  where  the  Senate 
approved  a  similar  provision  are  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Privileges  and  Immunities  of 
the  United  Nations  (1970),  the  Refugee  Pro- 
tocol (1968),  and  the  Supplementary  Slav- 
ery Convention  ( 1967) .  A  list  of  treaties  with 
a  similar  provision  la  included  in  the  1970 
hearings  at  page  215. 

Article  IX  does  not  nullify  the  Connally  or 
Vandenberg  reservation.  The  Connally 
Amendment,  or  self-judging  aspect  of  our 
domestic  Jurisdiction  reservation,  could  be 
employed  to  prevent  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  from  deciding  a  case  brought 
against  the  United  States  based  on  our  1946 
across-the-board  acceptance  of  compulsory 
jurisdiction  to  any  international  legal  dis- 
pute under  paragraph  2  of  Article  36  of  the 
Court's  Statute.  The  Vandenberg  reservation, 
or  multilateral  treaty  reservation,  could  pre- 
vent jurisdiction  under  the  same  paragraph 
of  the  Statute  in  cases  arising  out  of  a  mul- 
tilateral treaty  where  all  the  parties  affected 
by  the  decision  are  not  parties  to  the  case 
or  the  United  States  has  not  specifically 
agreed  to  Jurisdiction.  These  reservations 
could  not,  however,  be  Invoked  under  Arti- 
cle IX  of  the  Genocide  Convention  since  the 


basis  for  the  Court's  Jurisdiction  would  b« 
paragraph  1  of  Article  36  of  the  Statute, 
which  gives  the  Court  Jurisdiction  to  decide 
disputes  "specifically  provided  for  ...  in 
treaties  and  conventions  in  force."  Article  IX 
of  the  Convention  does  have  the  effect  of 
avoiding  the  application  of  the  reservation  In 
the  extremely  small  class  of  potential  cases 
that  may  arise  from  unresolved  differences 
over  the  Interpretation,  application,  or  ful- 
fillment of  the  Convention. 

CONCLUSION 

Entering  into  a  treaty  concerning  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  crime  of  genocide  is  entirely 
proper.  On  both  moral  and  practical  grounds, 
the  commission  of  genocide,  Involving  as  It 
must  mass  action,  cannot  help  but  be  of 
concern  to  the  international  community. 
An  Indication  that  this  Is  so  is  the  fact  that 
76  nations  have  subscribed  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  genocide  Is  an  international  crime. 
Similarly,  Articles  55  and  56  of  the  UN  Char- 
ter illustrate  that  the  protection  of  funda- 
mental human  rights  Is  a  matter  of  Inter- 
national concern. 

No  one  asserts  that  the  physical  acts  of 
violence  denounced  by  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention are  not  also  punishable  under  exlsi:- 
ing  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  Its  sev- 
eral states.  What  Implementing  legislation 
for  the  Genocide  Convention  would  do  would 
be  to  set  a  higher  standard — to  make  clear 
that  under  domestic  laws  the  United  States 
considers  genocide  abhorrent  and  attaches 
severe  criminal  sanctions  to  the  crime. 

Time  To  Act  on  the  Genocide  Convention 

(By  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  and 

Richard  N.  Gardner) 

It  is  now  more  than  twenty-five  years  since 
the  United  Nations  first  took  up  the  ques- 
tion of  the  prevention  and  punishment  of 
the  crime  of  Genocide.  On  December  11.  1946, 
the  General  Assembly  unanimously  adopted 
Resolution  96(1),  which  affirmed  "that  geno- 
cide Is  a  crime  under  international  law"  and 
requested  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
to  draft  a  genocide  convention.  Two  years 
later,  on  December  9,  1948.  by  Resolution 
260A(ni)  the  General  Assembly  unanimously 
approved  the  text  of  the  Convention  on  the 
Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of 
Genocide. 

Seventy-five  countries  now  have  ratified 
the  Genocide  Convention.  The  United  States 
is  the  most  prominent  U.N,  member  that  has 
not.  One  reason  for  our  country's  failure  to 
ratify — very  possibly  the  principal  reason- 
has  been  the  opposition  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  recorded  In  a  decision  of 
the  House  of  Delegates  on  September  8,  1949. 

Since  1949,  however,  sentiment  within  the 
Association  has  changed.  At  the  Midyear 
Meeting  of  the  House  of  Delegates  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1970,  a  proposal  to  reverse  the  1949 
position  and  to  place  the  American  Bar  As; 
soclatlon  on  record  in  favor  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  failed  by  a  vote  of  126  to  130. 
Still  more  significant,  every  Section  and  Com- 
mittee of  the  Association  having  specialized 
competence  m  the  subject  matter  has  come 
out  in  support  of  ratification  of  the  Gen- 
ocide Convention  during  the  last  few  years: 
the  Section  of  Individual  Rights  and  Re- 
sponsibilities, the  Section  of  International 
and  Comparative  Law.  the  Section  of  Crim- 
inal Law.  the  Section  of  Judicial  Administra- 
tion, the  Section  of  Family  Law,  and  the 
Standing  Committee  on  World  Order  Under 
Law. 

Ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
also  has  been  endorsed  by  a  number  of  past 
Presidents  of  the  Association,  including  Ber- 
nard G.  Segal,  William  T.  Gossett,  Charles  S. 
Rhyne  and  Whitney  North  Seymour;  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Federal  Judiciary,  Lawrence  E.  Walsh;  by  So- 
licitor General  Erwln  N.  Grlswold  and  by 
many  other  leaders  In  the  Association. 

Two  dlsttagulshed  members  of  the  Assocla- 
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tlon,  Eberhard  P,  Deutsch  and  Alfred  J. 
Schweppe,  however,  appeared  on  behalf  of 
the  Association  to  testify  in  opposition  to 
the  Genocide  Convention  in  hearings  held 
before  a  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Subcom- 
mittee on  March  10,  1971,  and  presented  the 
legal  objections  that  have  been  raised  agatast 
the  convention.!  Given  the  almost  evenly  di- 
vided vote  In  the  House  of  Delegates  and  the 
support  for  the  convention  from  relevant 
specialized  Sections  and  Committees  of  the 
Association,  we  believe  that  it  is  appropriate 
to  present  the  different  viewpoints  now  ex- 
isting in  the  Sections  and  Committees. 

The  authors  of  this  article  appeared  at 
the  Senate  hearings  on  behalf  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  the  Human  Rights  and  Geno- 
cide Treaties  (a  committee  of  fifty -two  na- 
tional, civic,  religious  and  labor  organiza- 
tions) and  presented  legal  arguments  in  fa- 
vor of  the  convention.' 

The  full  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee reported  favorably  on  the  convention 
by  a  vote  of  10  to  4  and  recommended  that 
the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to  ratification. 
After  carefully  reviewing  the  arguments,  the 
committee  concluded: 

"We  find  no  substantial  merit  In  the  argti- 
ments  against  the  convention.  Indeed,  there 
Is  a  note  of  fear  behind  most  arguments — 
as  If  genocide  were  rampant  In  the  United 
States  and  this  Nation  could  not  afford  to 
have  Its  actions  examined  by  international 
organs — as  If  our  Supreme  Court  would  lose 
Its  collective  mtad  and  make  of  the  treaty 
something  It  Is  not — as  if  we  as  a  people 
don't  trust  ourselves  and  our  society." » 

BEPOHT  or  senate   PROVmES   AtTTHOMTATIVE 
EETUTATION 

We  believe  the  report  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  provides  an  authorita- 
tive refutation  of  the  legal  arguments  oppo- 
nents of  the  Genocide  Convention  have  em- 
ployed to  justify  their  opposition  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century. 

We  present  here  a  polnt-by-polnt  rebuttal 
of  the  legal  arguments  agatast  the  conven- 
tion, drawtag  from  our  testimony  to  the 
Forelen  Relations  Committee  as  well  as  the 
committee's  own  report.  In  the  hope  that  it 
may  clarify  the  legal  Issues  and  contribute 
to  speedy  and  favorable  action  by  the  Senate. 

1.  The  convention  that  the  Constitution 
prevents  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention because  genocide  is  a  "domestic" 
matter  is  without  foundation. 

In  his  testimony  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Mr.  Eteutsch  declared  himself 
fully  in  agreement  with  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  ta  favor  of  the  General 
Assembly  resolution  on  genocide  of  December 
11, 1946:  "Standing  foremost  as  a  world  leader 
in  the  protection  of  tadlvldual  rights,  she 
could  do  no  less."  But  he  added  that  "hav- 
ing joined  In  such  a  declaration  as  to  a  mat- 
ter which  lies,  ultimately,  within  the  domes- 
tic sphere  of  each  of  the  world's  nations,  the 
United  States  has  gone  far  enough"  (Italics 
supplied) .  The  Italicized  language  Is  clearly 
incompatible  with  statement  ta  the  General 
Assembly  resolution  that  "genocide  is  a  crime 
under  international  law".  Mr.  Deutsch's  ex- 
tensive quotations  from  Resolution  96(1) 
neglected  to  Include  this  key  provision. 

Nowhere  in  his  testimony  did  Mr.  Deutsch 
explain  his  conclusion  that  genocide  Is  a 
"domestic  matter".  His  reasontag  on  this 
general  i.?sue  may  be  found,  however.  In  a 
report  which  he  prepared  in  1967  as  chair- 
man of  the  American  Bar  Association's  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  Peace  and  Law  Through 
United  Nations.  It  Is  there  stated  that  a 
convention  deals  with  "domestic"  matters 
when  It  deals  'with  the  relation  between  a 
state  and  its  own  citizens".*  But  this  Is  not 
the  relevant  constitutional  test. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  declared  In  Geofroy 
V.  Riggs  133  U.S.  258,  267  (1890),  the  treaty- 
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maktag  power  may  be  exercised  on  any  mat- 
ter "which  is  properly  the  subject  of  negotia- 
tion with  a  foreign  country".  The  United 
States  Is  a  party  to  numerous  taternatlonal 
agreements  relattag  to  the  activities  of  Its 
own  citizens  wlthta  the  United  States  (and 
therefore  "domestic"  under  Mr.  Deutsch's 
definition)  because  those  treaties  neverthe- 
less deal  with  matters  appropriate  for  Inter- 
national negotiation.  Examples  Include 
treaties  on  narcotics,"  public  health  •  and 
nature  convention,'  and  the  Supplementary 
Convention  on  Slavery,  which  Mr.  Deutsch 
Initially  opposed  on  the  ground  that  it  also 
dealt  with  "matters  essentially  within  the 
domestic  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States."  • 

In  the  words  of  the  Special  Committee  of 
Lawyers  of  the  President's  Commission  for 
the  Observance  of  Human  Rights  Year,  of 
which  retired  Supreme  Court  Justice  Tom  C. 
Clark  was  chairman:  "Treaties  which  deal 
with  the  rights  of  Individuals  within  their 
own  countries  as  a  matter  of  International 
concern  may  be  a  proper  exercise  of  the 
treaty  making  power  of  the  United 
States  ...  It  may  seem  almost  anachronistic 
that  this  question  continues  to  be  raised."  » 

What  is  "properly  the  subject  of  negotia- 
tion with  a  foreign  country"  and,  therefore, 
a  valid  subject  of  a  treaty  Is  somethtag  the 
Senate  has  an  obligation  to  determtae  ta 
each  case.  We  do  not  take  the  position  that 
the  executive  branch  can  make  any  matter 
"International"  by  putting  it  in  a  treaty. 
But  the  question  should  be  determined  ob- 
jectively ta  the  light  of  the  current  interests 
of  the  United  States  in  an  interdependent 
world  and  contemporary  concepts  of  inter- 
national law — not  on  the  basis  of  notions 
that  may  have  been  appropriate  to  a  differ- 
ent historical  era. 

By  any  objective  standard,  genocide  Is  a 
matter  of  international  concern  and  Is,  there- 
fore, an  appropriate  subject  for  the  exercise 
of  the  treaty-making  power.  In  our  shrink- 
ing world  the  massive  destruction  of  a  ra- 
cial, religious  or  national  group  in  one  coun- 
try has  Its  Impact  on  members  of  this  group 
In  other  countries,  stimulates  demands  for 
Intervention  and  Inevitably  troubles  tater- 
natlonal relations.  The  fact  that  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  unanimously  de- 
clared genocide  to  be  a  crime  under  taterna- 
tlonal law  In  1949  and  that  seventy-five  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  are  parties  to  the 
Genocide  Convention  (Including,  to  name 
just  a  few,  such  democracies  as  the  United 
Kingdom,  Canada,  France,  Mexico  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries)  Is  further  evidence 
that  genocide  can  no  longer  be  considered  a 
matter  wholly  within  domestic  jurisdiction. 
As  was  said  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee:  "On  both  moral  and  practical 
grounds,  the  commission  of  genocide.  In- 
volving as  it  must  mass  action,  cannot  help 
but  be  of  concern  to  the  community  of 
nations." 

2.  The  contention  that  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention would  alter  the  balance  of  authority 
between  the  states  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  unfounded.^" 

The  Constitution  by  Article  I,  Section  8, 
specifically  gives  Congress  the  power  to  "de- 
fine and  punish  .  .  .  offenses  against  the  law 
of  Nations".  Genocide  is  an  offense  against 
the  law  of  nations  and  Is  thus  within  the 
power  of  Congress  to  outlaw.  Moreover,  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  ta  this 
field  has  been  confirmed  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Acts  of  1957  and  1964  and  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965.  The  Association's  Section  on  In- 
dividual Rights  and  Responsibilities  said  ta 
its  report:  "Ratification  of  the  convention 
will  add  no  powers  to  those  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment already  possesses." 

3.  The  contention  that  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  would  subject  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  trial  in  foreign  countries  like 
North  Vietnam  on  trumped-up  charges  of 
genocide  is  wholly  false.''' 

There  Is  nothing  ta  the  Genocide  Conven- 


tion that  would  provide  warrant  for  charges 
by  North  Vietnam  that  our  prisoners  of  war. 
being  held  under  conditions  In  violation  of 
the  Geneva  Convention,  are  guilty  of  geno- 
cide. This  is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  the 
authors  and,  of  course,  many  Americans  re- 
gardless of  their  views  about  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. As  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee pointed  out  In  its  report,  however, 
Hanoi  can  make  trumped-up  charges  of  gen- 
ocide against  our  sjrv  icemen  who  fall  tato 
their  hands  with  or  without  reference  to  the 
Genocide  Convention.  In  the  words  of  the 
committee :  "It  is  reality  that  American  pris- 
oners of  war  in  North  Vietnam  could  now  be 
charged  by  the  Hanoi  government  for  war 
crimes  or  genocidal  acts  on  whatever 
trumped-up  charges  Hanoi  wishes  to  make. 
Their  peril  will  not  be  Increased  by  approval 
of  this  convention  while  peril  may  be  avoided 
for  tens  of  millions  by  ratification  of  the  con- 
vention." 

As  to  the  possibility  of  extraditing  Ameri- 
cans from  the  United  States  to  North  Viet- 
nam or  other  countries  for  acts  of  genocide 
allegedly  having  occurred  there,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  under  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention, extradition  would  take  place  only  in 
accordance  with  laws  and  treaties  in  force. 
We  have  no  extradition  treaties  with  North 
Vietnam.  Nor  do  we  make  such  treaties  with 
countries  whose  legal  systems  do  not  afford 
basic  procedural  safeguards.  We  do  not  grant 
extradition  ta  any  event  unless  a  prima  facie 
case  Is  established  against  the  accused  and 
unless  the  accused  will  be  afforded  by  the 
requesting  state  the  due  process  provided 
by  our  own  law. 

Finally,  the  Genocide  Convention,  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  agreed  interpretation  of 
Article  VI  which  Is  contained  in  the  relevant 
U.N.  committee  report,  "does  not  affect  the 
right  of  any  State  to  brtag  to  trial  before 
its  own  tribunals  any  of  its  nationals  for  acts 
committed  outside  the  State.""  The  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  expressed  Itself  as 
fully  satisfied  on  this  point  but  recommended 
an  understanding  to  this  effect  to  remove 
any  possible  uncertainty.  The  Nixon  Admta- 
Istratlon  has  further  indicated  that  any 
agreements  we  make  covertag  genocide  will 
assert  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
fuse to  extradite  an  accused  if  he  Is  stand- 
ing trial  In  the  United  States  or  If  our  Gov- 
ernment elects  to  try  him  Itself.  " 

4.  The  argument  that  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  would  subject  the 
United  States  to  irresponsible  charges  of 
genocide  arising  out  of  Vietnam,  our  treat- 
ment of  American  blacks  or  other  situations 
is  without  foundation. " 

Here  again,  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  does  not  alter  the  present  situa- 
tion to  our  disadvantage.  Even  In  the  ab- 
sence of  our  ratification,  there  is  nothtag  to 
prevent  a  country  from  making  baseless 
charges  of  genocide  against  this  country  ta 
the  U.N.  If  anything,  ratification  would  Im- 
prove our  position,  because  the  convention 
requires  an  "intent  to  destroy.  In  whole  or 
part,  a  national,  ethnical,  racial  or  religious 
group  as  such". 

The  tragic  events  in  Vietnam  and  the  ter- 
rible loss  of  life,  both  military  and  civilian, 
that  has  occurred  there  do  not  meet  this  def- 
inition, whatever  other  domestic  legal  con- 
sequences may  flow  from  allegedly  Illegal  acts 
there.  The  treatment  of  the  black  commu- 
nity in  the  United  States,  which  admittedly 
has  suffered  widespread  discrimination  for 
may  years,  also  does  not  fall  within  the  def- 
inition. In  both  cases  the  necessary  tatent 
to  destroy  a  racial  or  ethnic  group  as  such 
is  missing. 

As  the  Senate  report  Indicates,  ratifica- 
tion of  the  convention  would,  if  anything, 
help  us  rebut  these  charges  by  subjecting  our 
behavior  to  a  precise  legal  definition  of  geno- 
cide. 

5.  The  argument  that  provision  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes  by  the  International 
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Court  of  Justice  would  override 
Amendment    and    unreasonably 
sovereignty  is  without  sub  tance 

The  Connally  Amendment 
our  acceptance  of  Article  36(2)  of 
statute,  the  so-called  optional 
ing   for   compulsory   Jurisdiction 
board.  Cases  arising  as  a  result 
herence  to  the  Genocide 
fall  under  Article  36(1)  of  the  coutt 
which  covers  the  court's  jurisdlct 
vlded    for   In   specific    treaties. 
States   has  ratified   many  treatlefc 
ing  the  same  type  of  provision 
tlement    of    disputes    by   the 
Coxiri  of  Justice  as  Is  contained 
oclde  Convention.  Among  these 
the  Supplementary  Convention 
the  Antarctic  Treaty,  the  Statute 
tematlonal  Atomic  Energy,  and 
tlon  on  the  Privileges  and 
United  Nations  ratified  In  1970 

This  provision  for  the 
putes  over  the  Interpretation  of 
cide  Convention  does  not  unreaso 
our    sovereignty.    Our    Interests 
served  by   having  any  charges 
against  \is  considered  In  a  Judicial 
the  International  Court  of  Justl^ 
more  politically  motivated  forums 
by  this  provision  we  do  undertake 
mltment  to  subject  ourselves  to 
Judgment  In  a  limited  sphere,  as 
parties  to  the  convention.  This 
commitments  may  be  found  In 
to  which  we  have  become  a  party 
exchange    of   commitments   serve; 
tlonal  Interest,  as  it  does  here,  It 
valid  basis  for  objecting  to  the 

It  should  be  noted  that  the 
and  other  countries  have  ratified 
vention  subject  to  a  reservation 
do  not  accept  compulsory  reference 
tematlonal  Court  of  Justice.  As  a 
United  States  will  be  In  a  position 
these  countries'  reservations  in 
half  to  defeat  the  court's 
case  charging   genocide  should 
against  vis  by  those  countries 

6.  The  argument  that  various 
the  convention — "in  whole  or  in 
tal  harm",  "direct  and  public 
commit  Genocide" — are  loosely 
potentially  harmful  to  our  i 
out  foundation. 

Words  in  a  statute  or  treaty  ar  t 
Interpreting.  They  must  be  read 
text  of  other  provisions  and  in 
the  legislative  or  drafting  history, 
thetical  Interpretations  of  the 
vention  advanced  by  the  critics 
dated  by  the  language  of  the 
self  and  by  the  records  of  the 

Thus,  "in  whole  or  In  part"  does 
that  the  killing  of  a  single 
foundly  deplorable  as  any  killing 
genocide.'"  As  the  negotiating 
clear,  substantial  numbers  must 
and  for  the  definition  of  genocide 
isfied  the  acts  of  homicide  must  b( 
a  common  intent  to  destroy  the 
understanding  recommended  by  t 
Relations  Committee  to  confirm 
wholly  consistent  with  the  drafting 

"Mental  harm",  in  turn,  would 
propaganda  charges  of  harassment 
Ity  groups,  as  charged  by  some 
cause  mental  harm  becomes  an 
genocide  only  when  done  with  ai 
destroy  a  group.  Moreover,  as  the 
history  shows,  this  provision  was 
the  narrow  purpose  of  prohibiting 
nent    Impairment    of    mental 
through  the  forcible  application 
drugs.  Once  again,  the 
ommended  by  the  Foreign 
mlttee  Is  wholly  consistent  with 
history. 

"Direct  and  public  Incitement 
genocide"    does    not    cover 
protected  speech.'*  It  covers 
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calls  for  the  commission  of  mass  murder, 
which  is  actionable  under  our  Constitution 
as  In  other  countries.  As  the  Supreme  Court 
declared  In  Brandenburg  v.  Ohio,  395  U.  S. 
444  (1969),  "the  constitutional  guarantees  of 
free  speech  and  free  press  do  not  permit  a 
State  to  forbid  or  prescribe  advocacy  of  the 
use  of  force  or  of  law  violation  except  where 
such  advocacy  is  directed  to  inciting  or 
producing  imminent  lawless  action  and  is 
likely  to  incite  or  produce  such  action"  (em- 
phasis added).  In  any  case,  as  was  stated  in 
Reid  V.  Covert.  354  U.S.  1  (1957).  no  treaty 
can  override  a  provision  of  the  Constitution, 
and  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  legislation 
passed  In  Implementing  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention must  be  Interpreted  In  accordance 
with  the  First  Amendment. 

7.  The  contention  that  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  would  subfect  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  trial  before  an  international 
penal  tribunal  is  without  foundation.-" 

Article  VI  of  the  convention  provides  that 
persons  charged  with  genocide  shall  be  tried 
"by  such  International  penal  tribunal  as  may 
have  Jiu'lsdlctlon  with  respect  to  those  con- 
tracting parties  which  shall  have  accepted 
Its  Jurlsdicilon".  This  part  of  Article  VI,  per- 
haps regrettably.  Is  a  dead  letter.  No  such 
international  penal  tribunal  has  been  estab- 
lished, and  there  Is  no  negotiation  under 
way  to  create  one.  If  such  a  tribunal  were 
established,  action  by  the  Senate  would  be 
required,  either  In  the  form  of  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification  of  a  treaty  or  action 
on  legislation,  before  the  United  States  could 
accept  Its  jurisdiction. 

Finally,  It  should  be  underlined  that  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  has  no  crim- 
inal or  penal  Jurisdiction  and  considers  only 
cases  Involving  states,  not  Individuals." 

8.  The  argument  that  the  convention  does 
not  define  genocide  as.  having  been  com- 
mitted "with  the  complicity  of  government" 
is  no  objection  to  ratification:^ 

The  convention  Is  directed  at  "persons" 
whether  they  are  "constitutionally  respon- 
sible rulers,  public  officials  or  private  Indi- 
viduals." Each  government  Is  committed  un- 
der the  convention  to  punish  such  persons. 
There  Is  no  reason  why  such  individuals 
should  not  be  held  responsible  for  genocldal 
acta,  even  without  government  complicity. 

9.  The  argument  that  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention abolishes  the  defense  of  "superior 
orders"  is  without  foundation.^ 

The  convention  says  nothing  about  a  pos- 
sible defense  of  "superior  orders",  but  It  Is 
significant  that  the  convention  Includes  "In- 
tent" as  an  element  of  the  crime  of  genocide. 
An  authoritative  review  of  the  drafting  his- 
tory on  this  point  summarizes  the  matter 
as  follows : 

OrdlnarUy  It  would  seem  that  no  Intent 
could  be  ascribed  to  persons  merely  fulfilling 
superior  orders;  intent  Implies  initiative. 
However,  superior  orders  would  not  be  a  Jus- 
tification In  such  cases  where  the  guilty 
party  was  not  only  a  tool  of  his  superiors 
but  participated  In  the  "conspiracy  to  com- 
mit Genocide."  Guilt  could  likewise  be  estab- 
lished In  a  case  where,  although  acting  un- 
der orders,  the  person  was  in  a  position  to 
use  his  own  Initiative  and  thus  act  with  the 
intent  to  destroy  the  group.  The  non-inclu- 
sion of  a  proviso  relating  to  superior  orders 
thus  leaves  the  tribunals  applying  the  Con- 
vention the  freedom  of  Interpreting  It  In 
accordance  with  the  domestic  legislation  and 
the  sperlflc  circumstances  of  the  case.** 

10.  Tlie  argument  that  the  omission  of  "po- 
litical" groups  makes  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention worthless  is  unpersuasive :^ 

It  is  Inconsistent  for  those  who  criticize 
the  convention  on  the  grounds  that  it  sub- 
jects the  United  States  to  too  much  inter- 
ference in  its  domestic  affairs  to  complain 
at  the  same  time  that  It  falls  to  cover  "po- 
litical groups".  In  any  event,  the  absence  of 
one  kind  of  group  from  the  convention  Is 
no  reason  not  to  protect  the  groups  that 
are  covered. 


EAXmCATION    OF   THE   CONVENTION    WOULD 
BE    IN    Otnt    BEST    INTEBKSTS 

We  find  the  objections  against  ratification 
of  the  Genocide  Convention  to  be  without 
substance.  The  arguments  In  favor  of  ratifica- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  us  compel- 
ling. 

Our  adherence  to  the  Genocide  Convention 
can  make  a  practical  contribution  to  the  long 
and  difficult  process  of  building  a  structure 
of  International  law  based  on  principles  of 
human  dignity.  It  will  put  ua  In  a  better 
position  to  protest  acts  of  genocide  In  other 
parts  of  the  world  and  will  enhance  our  Influ- 
ence In  United  Nations  efforts  to  draft  satis- 
factory human  rights  principles. 

We  do  not  say  that  our  adherence  to  this 
convention  will  work  miracles.  It  may  not 
bring  very  dramatic  benefits  In  the  short 
run.  Let  us  remember,  however,  that  none  of 
the  great  documents  of  human  civilization 
produced  instant  morality — not  even  Magna 
Carta  or  our  own  Bill  of  Rights,  The  point 
is  that  they  did  shape  history  In  the  long 
run.  We  believe  the  same  may  be  true  of 
the  Genocide  Convention,  If  we  only  give  It 
a  chance. 

GEN0Cn>E    CONVENTION    OmXAWS    REPUGNANT 
ACTION 

The  Genocide  Convention  outlaws  action 
that  Is  repugnant  to  the  American  people 
and  to  our  constitutional  philosophy  We 
should  not  decline  to  affirm  our  support  for 
principles  of  international  law  and  morality 
in  which  we  believe.  Our  country  was  founded 
on  a  passionate  concern  for  human  liberty 
refiected  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Con- 
stitution. We  believe  that  concern  Is  very 
much  alive  today,  as  is  refiected  by  the  re- 
port of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
supporting  the  convention.  It  is  Inconceiv- 
able that  we  should  hesitate  any  longer  in 
making  an  international  commitment 
against  mass  murder.  At  a  time  when  our 
commitment  to  human  rights  is  being  ques- 
tioned by  some  of  our  own  people  and  by 
others  overseas,  it  is  particularly  Important 
that  we  ratify  a  treaty  so  thoroughly  consist- 
ent with  our  national  purpose. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Hearings  on  the  Genocide  Convention  Be- 
fore a  Subcomm.  of  the  Senate  Comm.  on 
Foreign  Relations.  92d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  12-54 
cited  hereafter  as  1971  Hearings.  The  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Deutsch  was  virtually  identical 
to  his  article  with  Orie  L.  Phillips,  Pitfalls  of 
the  Genocide  Convention,  56  A.B.A.J.  641 
( 1970) . 

- 1971  Hearings  at  107-137. 

'Sen.  Ex.  Rep.  No.  92-6,  92d  Cong.  1st 
Sess.  (1971),  cited  hereafter  as  Senate  Re- 
port. 

«  Human  Rights  Conventions,  Hearings  Be- 
fore the  Senate  Comm.  on  Foreign  Relations, 
90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Part  2.  70  (1967). 

=>  1912  Convention  Relating  to  the  Supres- 
slon  of  the  Abuse  of  Opium  and  Other  Drugs 
(I.  S.  612):  1931  Convention  for  Limiting 
the  Manufacture  and  Regulating  the  Distri- 
bution of  Narcotic  Drugs  (T.  S.  863);  1953 
Protocol  for  Limiting  and  Regulating  the  Cul- 
tivation of  the  Poppy  Plant,  the  Production 
of  the  International  and  Wholesale  Trade  In, 
and  Use  of  Opium  (T.I.A.S.  5273). 

"World  Health  Organization  Regulations 
No.  1  (T.I.A.S.  3482).  as  amended  (T.l.A.S. 
3482  and  4409),  and  World  Health  Organi::a- 
tion  Regulations  No.  2  (T.l.A.S.  3625).  as 
amended  (T.l.A.S.  5156.  4420.  4823.  4896. 
5459  and  5863). 

"  1940  Convention  on  Nature  Protection  and 
Wildlife  Preservation  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere (T.  S.  981 1. 

-Human  Rights  Conventions  and  Recom- 
mendations, Draft  of  Proposed  Report  for 
Consideration  by  Section  and  Committee. 
April,  1967. 

» For  another  example  of  confusion  as  to 
the  relevant  constitutional  test,  see  Ray- 
mond, Don't  Ratify  the  Human  Rights  Con- 
ventions. 64   A3.A.J.   141    (1968).  Mr.  Ray- 
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mond.  evidently  unaware  of  the  treaty  cited 
in  note  7,  takes  the  view  that  the  United 
States  can  make  treaties  on  the  protection 
of  wildlife  only  when  birds  fly  from  one 
country  to  another. 

10  This  contention  appears  in  the  appendix 
to  Mr.  Schwepp>e'8  statement  to  the  Senate 
subcommittee.  1971  Hearings  at  71,  although 
it  Is  not  in  Mr.  Deutsch's  testimony. 

"  This  contention  appears  In  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Deutsch,  1971  Hearings  at  20,  37-39. 

"See  Robinson,  The  Genocide  Conven- 
tion— A  Commentary  83-84  (World  Jewish 
Congress,  1960) ,  containing  citations  to  the 
drafting  history  on  this  point. 

^i  Genocide  Convention,  Hearings  Before  a 
Subcomm.  of  the  Senate  Comm.  on  Foreign 
Relations,  91st  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  46-46  (1970), 
testimony  of  George  Aldrlch,  Deputy  Legal 
Adviser.  Department  of  State. 

uThls  argument  Is  made  by  Mr.  Deutsch, 
1971  Hearings  at  18,  31-33. 

'•This  argument  U  made  by  Mr.  Deutsch, 
1971  Hearings  at  22,  46. 

"This  claim  was  made  by  Mr.  Bcbweppe, 
1971  Hearings  at  61. 

'■  1971  Senate  Report  at  1,  6,  18.  Robinson, 
supra  note  11  at  63. 

i»Mr.  Deutsch,  1971  Hearings  at  18-19,  33- 
34. 

'» As  Charged  by  Mr.  Deutsch,  1971  Hear- 
ings at  46. 

»  This  contention  Is  made  by  Mr.  Deutsch, 
1971  Hearings  at  21.  40-45. 

=iOne  of  the  exhibits  submitted  by  Mr. 
Deutsch  stated  Incorrectly  that  under  the 
Genocide  Convention  the  "U.  N.  World  Court" 
would  "hear  cases  of  alleged  Incidents  of 
physical  or  mental  "genocide"  committed  by 
individuals.  .  .  .  The  accused  In  such  cases 
would  not  be  protected  by  the  Bill  of  Rights." 
1971  Hearings  at  50. 

-This  argument  Is  advanced  by  Mr. 
Deutsch.  1971  Hearings  at  17-18,  30-31. 

"This  argument  is  made  by  Mr.  Deutsch, 
1971  Hearings  at  39-40. 

-*  Robinson,  supra  note  11  at  72-73. 

^Thls  argument  Is  made  by  Mr.  Deutsch, 
1971  Hearings  at  19,  35-36. 


COL.    ROBERT   CRANSTON,    RETIR- 
ING COMMANDER  OF  AFRTS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  Col.  Robert  Cranston, 
Commander  of  the  American  Forces  Ra- 
dio and  Television  Service  In  Holly- 
wood. Colonel  Cranston,  who  incidental- 
ly is  not  related  to  me,  is  retiring  from 
the  Army  after  30  jears  of  active  duty. 

Colonel  Cranston  has  had  a  long  and 
distinguished  career  in  broadcasting, 
serving  with  AFRTS  since  its  inception 
during  World  War  II.  Currently,  as  head 
of  the  facility's  production  center,  he  is 
responsible  for  programing  166  radio 
stations  and  55  television  outlets  over- 
seas. His  vast  experience  and  know-how 
have  earned  him  the  respect  and  admi- 
ration of  leading  motion  picture,  broad- 
casting, and  recording  executives  with 
whom  he  deals  on  a  daily  basis.  Colonel 
Cranston  has  been  particularly  instru- 
mental in  securing  the  release  of  first- 
rate,  current  television  shows  for  airing 
to  our  servicemen  and  women  stationed 
on  land  and  sea  all  over  the  world. 

His  success  may  be  summed  up  by  the 
fact  that  he  has  always  geared  his  ef- 
forts to  the  young  enlisted  personnel, 
knowing  that  since  many  were  away 
from  home  for  the  first  time,  they  would 
appreciate  hearing  and  viewing  the 
kinds  of  entertainment  to  which  they 
were  accustomed  back  in  the  States.  That 
Is  the  prime  purpose  of  AFRTS.  And 


that    is    what    Colonel    Cranston    has 
worked  toward. 

I  congratulate  Colonel  Cranston  on  his 
accomplishments,  both  to  the  Defense 
Department  and  to  our  country.  And  I 
extend  to  him  my  very  best  wishes  for 
an  equaUy  productive  career  as  a  civil- 
ian in  the  years  ahead. 


HOMECOMING  FOR  LAST  TROOPS 
AND  PRISONERS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  is  a 
proud  day  for  America  said  a  happy 
occasion  for  all  its  citizens.  Our  Nation 
takes  pride  in  having  achieved  an  hon- 
orable end  to  our  involvement  in  the 
Vietnam  conflict — and  end  which  main- 
tains the  validity  of  our  commitment  to 
an  ally  and  which  achieves  the  goals  es- 
tablished by  three  Presidents.  And  we 
join  in  happy  thanksgiving  for  the  safe 
return  of  our  men  who  were  held  as 
prisoners  of  war  for  so  many  long  years. 
We  have  known  this  day  was  coming  for 
2  months,  now,  since  the  signing  of  the 
Paris  peace  agreement  in  January.  But 
it  is  still  difficult  to  believe  after  so  many 
years  with  so  much  death  and  loss,  and 
division  that  the  Vietnam  war  is  now  in 
the  past,  a  chapter  in  history. 

2-MONTH  anticipation 

The  last  2  months  have  been  a  moving 
and  meaningful  period — a  time  of  relief 
from  the  tensions  and  frustrations  which 
plagued  our  people  for  more  than  a  dec- 
ade. First,  came  the  long-awaited  agree- 
ment in  Paris;  then  release  of  the  prison- 
ers. Perhaps  the  tension  and  anxiety  ac- 
tually moimted  between  the  signing  in 
Paris  and  that  first  flight  from  Hanoi  to 
Clark  Air  Force  Base  in  the  Philippines. 
Our  prisoners  were  supposed  to  come 
out;  the  agreement  was  sealed.  But  would 
North  Vietnam  and  the  NLF  comply? 
Would  they  live  up  to  this  commitment 
after  having  broken  so  many  others? 
Would  the  men  be  well?  Who  knew;  who 
could  tell? 

So  we  waited  and  watched  our  tele- 
vision screens  in  the  early  hours  of  that 
February  morning  when  the  big  C-11 
from  Hanoi  finally  touched  down  at 
Clark. 

And  then  Capt.  Jeremiah  Denton 
walked  off  the  plane  to  salute  our  flag — 
straight  and  proud  and  free.  And  then  he 
stepped  to  the  microphones  and  said: 

We  are  honored  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
serve  our  country  under  difficult  circum- 
stances. We  are  profoundly  grateful  to  our 
Commander  in  Chief  and  to  our  Nation 
for  this  day.  God  bless  America. 

"God  bless  America."  With  these  \vords 
the  tension  was  broken;  the  burden  and 
anxiety  began  to  lift.  And  time  after 
time — as  the  557  former  prisoners  have 
landed  at  Clark  and  we  have  followed  the 
reunions  with  their  families  throughout 
the  United  States — the  sight  of  them 
and  the  sound  of  their  happy,  oroud 
voices  have  been  the  most  refreshing  and 
rewarding  experiences  in  this  Nation's 
recent  memory. 

MUST    REMEMBER    MIA'S 

But  in  this  time  of  rejoicing  for  our 
returned  men  and  relief  at  the  end  of  our 
involvement  in  the  conflict,  we  must  keep 
alert  to  the  more  sobering,  but  no  less 


crucial  situation  of  some  1,300  men  who 
are  classified  as  missing  in  action. 

Their  situation  was  clearly  illustrated 
by  the  imexpected  but  highly  welcome 
news  of  the  last  prisoner  of  war  to  be 
released. 

This  news  began  with  a  confused  state- 
ment from  the  Vietcong  that  they  would 
also  be  releasing  a  captive  named 
"Robert  Wheme."  No  such  name  had 
appeared  on  any  previous  prisoner  lists, 
and  our  forces  had  no  record  of  any 
individual  with  this  name.  However,  a 
check  of  the  birth  date  released  with  the 
name  revealed  tiiat  "Robert  Wheme"  is 
really  Army  Capt.  Robert  T.  White  of 
Williamsburg,  Va. 

No  word  had  been  heard  from  him  or 
about  him  from  the  other  side  since  his 
observation  plane  was  downed  by  ground 
fire  in  the  Delta  region  south  of  Saigon 
on  November  15, 1969.  He  had  not  written 
his  family.  He  was  not  on  the  January 
lists  handed  over  in  Paris.  He  had,  how- 
ever, been  carried  in  prisoner  status  on 
our  rolls  following  verification  of  his 
capture. 

THE  LAST  POW 

As  a  story  in  this  morning's  paper  re- 
ports, his  wife  had  never  lost  faith  or 
given  up  hope  that  somehow  he  was 
alive — somewhere.  And  of  course  we  can 
all  understand  the  relief  and  joy  Mrs. 
White  must  have  felt  when  she  learned 
of  her  husband's  safety  and  forthcoming 
release. 

HOW  MANY  OTHZRS? 

But  how  many  other  Captain  Whites 
are  among  the  1,300  MIA's  and  others 
who  we  still  list  as  POW's  throughout 
North  and  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia?  Of  course  we  cannot  expect 
that  all  of  them  are  alive.  Some  surelv 
died  in  combat,  aircraft  crashes,  or  while 
being  held  captive.  But  as  Captain 
White's  case  shows,  some  may  be  alive; 
they  may  be  prisoners.  And  we  must  ful- 
fill our  obligation  to  them  through  in- 
sistence on  our  rights  to  verification,  in- 
formation and  inspection  as  provided  in 
the  Paris  agreements. 

And  we  know  that  others  who  have  not 
been  identified  by  tlie  other  side  as  cap- 
tives oi  casualties  while  prisoners  at  one 
time  were  alive  and  well.  One  powerful 
reminder  of  this  fact  was  a  full-page 
advertisement  in  the  December  19,  1972. 
New  York  Times.  Sponsored  by  VIVA, 
the  organiaztion  which  made  POW-MIA 
bracelets  a  universal  sjTnbol  of  concern 
for  these  men,  it  recounts  the  story  of 
S.  Sgt.  David  Demmon.  Sergeant  Dem- 
mon  was  listed  as  missing  in  action  for 
5^2  years  before  his  captive  status  was 
verified  and  he  became  a  known  POW. 
However,  for  all  this  time  the  Vietcong 
have  refused  to  acknowledge  holding 
him,  and  his  family  has  not  heard  from 
him. 

There  are  questions  about  other  men, 
and  there  are  other  families  who  wait 
and  agonize  over  a  question  no  one  can 
answer. 

FULLEST    DEDICATION 

Of  course  our  Government  is  fully  ded- 
icated to  providing  the  answers  to  these 
questions.  Every  effort  has  been  made  at 
the  highest  levels  to  obtain  concrete  in- 
formation and  detailed  explanations.  Our 
verification  center  in  Thailand  is  ready 
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to  swing  into  full-scale 
vestigate   every   known 
every    rumor   and    possible 
wh  ch  might  lead  to  some  solijl 
of  a  rnans  c  pture  or  his  place 
And    tiir    effort   will   not   be 
until  the  last  possible  attempt 
detimin-?  the  last  facts  and 
sc  ntiila  of  evidence  that  can  b< 

MEMOR\BLE    D.\TE 

Today  is,  of  course,  a  meraotable  date 
in  our  history,  and  nothing  ci  in  detract 
from  the  significance  it  hole  s  for  the 
last  troops  as  they  depart  Saigt  n  and  the 
last  group  of  prisoners  as  t  ley  touch 
down  on  free  soil  once  again  They  all 
have  earned  our  utmost  re;  pect  and 
lasting  gratitude  for  their  service,  sacri- 
fice, and  dedication. 

But  as  we  mark  today  as 
our   involvement   in   Vietnam 
completion   of    the   POW's 
must  alio  maintain  our  supper 
whose  fates  have  not  yet  beien 
tained — the  1,300  who  are  stijl 
in  action. 

The  bracelets  which  many 
wear  cannot  yet  be  removed, 
not  allow  our  relief  and  joy  at 
of  these  first  557  to  diminish 
cation  to  seeing  the  most 
thorough  verification  of  thos< 
still  MIA. 

The  strength  and  courage 
commitment  of  millions  of 
and  other  millions   around 
were    major   factors    in 
prisoner ".s  releases.  I  believe 
force   can   be — must   be- 
more  sharply  now  on  the 
our  MIAs.  For,   until  that 
and  accounting  is  complete 
nam  conflict  can  never  be 
been  completely  ended. 
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RISING  POOD  PRICES  AI^D  THE 
BEEF  BOYCOTT 


19  r3 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President, 
of  the  planned  boycott  of  beef 
I  would  like  my  colleagues  to 
remarks  of  a  ranchwife  from 
State  of  V/ycming — Mrs.  Gai 
of  Sundance. 

Writing  in  the  February 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Unio 
Mrs.  O'Kaver  gives  us  an  insi 
side  of  this  issue  for  which 
attention  has  been  devoted. 

The  planned  beef  boycott  cer 
not  affect  the  supermarkets, 
stores,  the  wholesaler,  and  all 
pie  in  between  the  rancher  and 
counter.  Once  again,  the 
the  object,  or  the  victim,  of 
drive  meat  piices  down. 

While  I  share  the  concern  o 
sumer  over  rising  food  price: 
it  would  behoove  us  to  view 
lem  realistically.  I  do  not  see 
boycotts  against  the  housing 
the  automobile  industry,  the  cl 
dustry.  or  any  other  industry 
there    are    also    skyrocketing 
think  it  is  unfair  in  many  way: 
out  the  rancher  or   the 
vent   for   our    frustrations 
prices. 

I  believe  it  is  also  worth 
the  farmer  and  rancher  are 
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to  a  fair  return  for  their  labors.  The 
farmer  and  rancher  have  not  been  get- 
ting this  return  for  the  past  20  years. 
Yet,  they  are  entitled  to  enjoy  the  same 
quality  of  life  as  everyone  else. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mrs. 
O'Haver's  article  "oe  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ridiculous  Problems  Cited  by  Ranch  Wife 
(By  Oall  O'Haver) 

The  city  housewife  looks  at  a  piece  of  fresh 
American  beef  all  packaged  ready  to  cook 
and  exclaims  at  the  price,  "This  is  ridicu- 
lous!" and  slams  it  back  in  the  meat  case. 

There's  a  good  many  ranchers  and  farmers 
that  think  it's  ridiculous  that  she  thinks 
It's  ridiculous. 

It's  ridiculous  that  the  producer  gets  only 
40*  of  the  food  dollar  that  the  consumer 
spends.  The  producer  pays  out  30'-  in  ex- 
penses, leaving  only  a  dime  for  his  labor, 
investment,  management,  and  income  taxes. 

The  producers'  percentage  would  be  even 
less  If  records  could  be  kept  of  food  that 
consumers  eat  at  a  restaurants.  There  seems 
to  be  no  fall-off  of  the  amount  of  "eating 
out"  and  big  juicy  steaks  continue  a  favorite 
on  the  menu. 

Beef  prices  are  not  so  high  they  are  ridic- 
ulous— they  have  always  been  so  low  they 
were  ridiculous. 

The  President  Is  busy  promising  cheaper 
food  prices  by  putting  more  land  into  pro- 
duction, removing  Import  quotas,  and  mak- 
ing other  crippling  cuts  into  the  farmers' 
livelihood.  We  Itnow  from  experience  higher 
labor  costs  are  one  of  the  main  reasons  for 
food  prices  to  go  up;  and  we  know  lower 
farm  prices  for  food  and  fiber  means  "broke" 
ranchers  and  farmers  with  no  money  to 
spend  In  local  stores  and  businesses. 

Keep  Ln  mind  that  we  farm  housewives  too, 
go  to  the  stores  and  buy  much  of  our  food 
at  the  same  prices  city  housewives  do. 

Most  business  Investments  expect  a  re- 
turn of  12  to  16  percent.  It  takes  6  to  10 
percent  return  from  any  business  to  make 
it  attractive  from  the  Investor's  point  of 
view.  Even  the  bank  wUl  pay  5^4  percent 
interest  and  that  sure  beats  feeding  cows 
on  a  cold  winter  day.  Imagine  what  would 
happen  if  ranchers  and  farmers  stopped 
being  "next  year"  creatures — always  hoping 
for  better  crops,  less  loss,  less  expense,  and 
better  prices — "next  year." 

Does  the  city  housewife  think  it  Is  ridic- 
ulous that  many  workers  get  $10  to  $15 
per  hour  and  hardly  any  below  $3.62  rcr 
hcur?  They  need  as  little  as  6.9  mUiutes  to 
13  minutes  to  earn  a  pound  of  nu'riricvs 
American  beef.  ' 

Vv'ould  the  city  housewife  think  It's  ridic- 
ulous that  a  trac(cr  costing  $3,300  in  1955 
costs  $5,800  now?  And  a  combine  cosilng 
5D,900  In  1955  goes  for  $13,000  now?  We  do. 

It  is  also  ridiculous  that  we  must  face  un- 
con' rolled  wa\es  of  lmp)orts  since  quotas 
have  been  lifted.  If  ranchers  and  farmers 
are  lo  continue  to  keep  this  nation  the  besr 
fed,  consumers  mast  pay  enough  for  our 
products  to  give  us  and  the  peofle  who  work 
tor  us  as  fair  return  for  our   labors. 

Farmers  and  ranchers  don't  want  pity.  Just 
a  chance  to  sh.re  equally  in  the  rising  na- 
tional prosperity  and  to  earn  a  fair  return 
on  their  Investments  and  efforts. 

Instead  of  asking  "Why  are  food  prices 
rising?"  consumers  should  be  asking  "How 
can  they  manage  to  raise  food  for  prices  so 
low  in  light  of  the  low  prices  they  receive 
for  their  products?" 

Does  the  same  city  housewife  think  it's 
ridiculous  that  our  highways  are  jammed 
with  the  working  man  vacationing  with  his 
family  in  new  campers,  trailers,  tents,  boats, 
motorcycles,  and  snowmobUes? 


Well,  we  think  It's  ridiculous  when  she 
comes  to  the  food  store  and  expresses  dis- 
satisfaction over  small  Increases  in  food 
prices. 

So  much  has  been  and  Is  being  said  and 
written  about  the  elimination  of  farm  pro- 
grams that  I  shouldn't  go  into  it,  but  1 
wonder  why  our  government  sp>ends  so  much 
rebuilding  enemy  countries,  on  foreign  aid, 
on  defense  and  other  programs,  and  then 
suddenly  a  program  to  help  preserve  the  en- 
vlroiunent  for  all  the  people  must  be 
scrapped? 

If  American  consumers  would  devote  the 
same  energy  and  time  protesting  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  government  as  they  havo  over 
food  prices,  their  savings  would  be  oa- 
slderably  more. 

It  Is  time  we  as  farm  and  ranch  people 
stopped  feeling  apologetic  and  fight  I'or  faim 
rrograms  and  "subsidies"  that  help  preserve 
this  land,  water  and  air  that  is  so  precious 
to  us  all.  And  never,  never  should  we  feel 
apologetic  about  the  prices  we're  Anally  get- 
ting for  some  of  our  food  products. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  DRUG  ENFORCE- 
MENT    REORGANIZATION    PLAN 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
organization plan  which  President  Nixon 
sent  to  Congress  yesterday  represents  a 
major  step  toward  the  strengthening  of 
the  capability  of  our  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  deal  with  the  magnitude  of 
illicit  drug  traflQcklng  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  It  represents  a  con- 
tinuing determination  of  the  President 
to  end  bureaucratic  rivalries  which  have 
in  the  past  undermined  enforcement  ef- 
forts in  the  drug  area. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reor- 
ganization, I  will  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  this  important  proposal  expeditious 
consideration.  Senator  Ribicoff.  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
has  indicated  his  intention  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  plan  and  on  bills  which  both 
he  and  I  have  introduced  to  deal  with 
this  same  problem. 

The  plan  is  a  good  one  and  deserves  the 
support  of  every  Member  of  Congress. 
I  note  with  satisfaction  that  in  prepar- 
ing this  plan,  the  administration  has  re- 
sponded to  the  suggestions  of  both  Sen- 
ator Ribicoff  and  myself  that  a  more 
eiTective  role  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  in  dinig  enforcement  mat- 
ters is  warranted,  proper,  and  urgently 
necessary  Particularly,  I  am  pleased 
that  the  President  has  restated  his  de- 
termination to  deal  more  effectively 
throughout  the  Federal  C3k)vernment 
with  the  terribly  difficult  and  sophisti- 
cated problems  of  international  narcotics 
trafficking. 

As  I  previously  pointed  out  in  con- 
nection with  the  introduction  of  my  bill, 
S.  1138, 1  believe  it  is  critically  important 
that  we  have  more  effective  government- 
wide  coordination  of  drug  related  law 
enforcement  activities,  not  only  among 
agencies  located  within  the  Department 
of  Justice,  but  also  among  those  located 
in  other  age;icies,  most  particularly  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency.  I  commend  the  adminis- 
tration for  making  this  commitment. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  that  must 
be  done. 

We  need  more  careful  evaluation  of 
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law  enforcement  efforts  at  all  govern- 
mental levels,  particularly  in  terms  of 
quality  of  cases  and  real  impact  of  effort. 

We  must  build  more  relevant  and  use- 
ful data  and  intelligence  capabilities  both 
at  the  Federal  and  local  levels. 

We  must  expand  the  use  of  mobile 
joint  Federal,  State,  and  local  task  forces 
of  law  enforcement  and  other  personnel 
to  reduce  trafficking. 

We  must  strengthen  bilateral  agree- 
ments with  individual  "drug  source"  na- 
tions aimed  at  m.ore  effective  interna- 
tional control  of  illicit  narcotics  traflQck- 
ing. 

We  must  have  a  comprehensive  review 
by  the  Justice  and  State  Departments  of 
our  existing  extradition  treaties  dealing 
with  drug  offenses  with  a  view  toward 
expanding  the  scope  of  extraditable  of- 
fenses and  facilitating  the  extradition 
process. 

We  must  have  more  effective  Federal 
efforts  designed  to  impact  with  greater 
effect  upon  the  problem  at  the  local  level. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  proposal. 


PROBLEMS  OF  THE  FARMER  IN 
THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
Agway,  Inc.,  detailing  many  of  the  im- 
portant problems  concerning  farmers  in 
my  State  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Agway,  Inc., 
Syracuse,  N.Y.,  March  2, 1973. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Javits  :  As  chief  executive  of 
Agway,  a  diversified  purchasing  and  market- 
ing organization  owned  by  110,000  farmers 
In  12  Northeastern  states,  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  serious  challenges  facing 
our  country  in  the  70's. 

The  forces  at  work  that  threaten  to  under- 
mine our  nation's  vitality  take  no  pause — 
nor  can  we,  who  are  dedicated  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  vitality  springs  from  hope  and 
hope  from  opportunity.  It  Is  my  belief  that 
the  highest  form  of  security'  for  an  Indi- 
vidual or  a  nation  lies  In  a  climate  of 
rationally  guaranteed  opportunity. 

Agriculture  has  consistently  shown  its 
Ingenuity  In  this  regard  by  Improving  Its 
productivity  to  a  point  where  plentiful  high 
quality  food  Is  taken  for  granted  by  an 
entire  nation  for  the  first  time  In  history. 

I  understand  and  appreciate  that  in  your 
high  ofllce  the  task  Is  Immense,  the  pres- 
sures strong,  and  the  Issues  often  clouded. 
I  do  ask  that  you  consider  with  me  a  few 
concerns  simply  stated  that  often  become 
obscure. 

(1)  Inflation. — Directly  corralates  to 
spending  more  than  Income.  The  biggest 
loser  to  this  Insldlotis  attack  on  our  domes- 
tic monetary  security  is  nearly  always  the 
one  who  can  least  afford  It  and  is  least  re- 
sponsible for  It.  There  are  definite  limits 
to  the  amounts  a  famUy,  a  business  or  a 
government  can  spend  without  incurring 
serious  consequence. 

Since  the  Federal  government  by  size  of 
deficit  and  Its  Influence  on  the  supply  of 
money  Is  the  prime  contributor  to  this 
destructive  trend,  I  ask  your  consideration 
and  support  of  ways  to  search  out  efficiencies 
of  operation  and  to  achieve  the  discontinu- 
ance of  outmoded  programs  after  proper 
review. 


(2)  Realistic  resource  planning — ^The  com- 
plexity of  our  society  and  the  Inc/easlng 
Interrelationship  among  broad  Issues  of  re- 
source allocation  suggest  an  immediate  need 
to  establish  long  range,  practical  national 
policies  In  the  areas  of  energy,  transporta- 
tion, agriculture  and  the  environment.  Amer- 
ican farmers  have  a  great  stake  In  the  opti- 
mum and  efficient  utilization  of  these 
resources. 

(3)  Understanding  our  economic  system — 
The  present  trend  Is  for  proportionately 
fewer  people  to  be  directly  Involved  with  the 
production  of  goods  and  services.  Conse- 
quently, understanding  of  where  our  money 
initially  comes  from  In  relation  to  GNP 
tends  to  diminish  significantly.  This  lack  of 
understanding  serlotisly  endangers  our  so- 
ciety In  that  It  allows  negative  prejudices 
regarding  ovu-  system  of  economics  to  develop 
based  on  emotion  and  misinformation  rather 
than  fact. 

An  example  of  this  Is  the  fact  that  it  Is 
not  generally  known  that  Northeastern  farm- 
ers are  as  gravely  affected  as  the  Individual 
consumer  by  the  high  prices  and  shortened 
supplies  resultant  from  such  national  prob- 
lems as  balance  of  trade,  energy  shortage  and 
transportation  limitation. 

In  view  of  the  problems  created  by  this 
broad  lack  of  understanding,  it  is  my  feel- 
ing that  our  nation's  leaders  should  direct 
themselves  to  the  task  of  taking  the  appro- 
priate steps  to  insure  an  Informed  general 
public. 

We  who  represent  Northeast  agriculture 
have  great  faith  in  our  form  of  government 
as  well  as  In  our  economic  system  of  private 
enterprise. 

We  know  that  the  leadership  qualities 
which  brought  you  to  your  present  position 
will  serve  you  well  In  making  the  many 
difficult  decisions  which  lie  ahead. 

We  believe  that  the  time  is  upon  us  to 
exercise  responsibility  through  bipartisan 
cooperative  action  in  dealing  with  those 
broad  Issues  that  affect  not  only  your  con- 
stituency but  the  nation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ronau)  N.  Ooddard. 


EMERGENCY  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Senate  adopted  overwhelmingly 
the  House  version  of  H.R.  1975  to  restore 
the  emergency  loan  program  for  farmers. 
The  bill  included  the  Bergland  amend- 
ment which  is  critically  important  to 
the  farmers  of  555  counties  in  28  States 
across  this  country,  including  all  14 
counties  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

On  January  18,  over  300  farmers  in 
western  Massachusetts  met  in  Spencer 
to  protest  cutbacks  in  agricultural  pro- 
grams. The  farmers  at  this  meeting 
signed  a  petition  to  the  President  to  ex- 
tend the  emergency  loan  program  which 
had  begun  in  September,  but  ended  in 
December  before  most  of  them  had  a 
chance  to  qualify  for  the  program. 

On  February  6,  I  telegrammed  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  express  my 
concern  over  the  cutback  of  assistance 
programs  under  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration including  the  elimination 
of  the  emergency  loan  program.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  that 
telegram  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows: 

February  6,  1973. 
Hon.  Earl  L.  Btjtz, 
Department  of  .Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 


Mr.  Secretary:  Massachusetts  farmers  are 
seriously  disturbed  over  administration's  can- 
cellation of  Farmers  Home  Administration 
programs  and  other  measures  desperately 
needed  to  insure  the  livelihood  of  rural 
Americans. 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  rural  environ- 
mental assistance  program  which  has  for 
many  years  offered  farmers  an  incentive  to 
carry  out  environmental  projects  on  their 
land:  the  Farmers  Home  Admlnlstraiioa 
emergency  loans  designed  for  individuals  who 
have  suffered  losses  from  natural  disasters: 
and  to  cutb!»cks  in  th?  school  milk  program. 
In  addition,  the  Farmers  Home  Admin l-tra- 
tlon,  primary  source  of  mortgage  credit  to 
rural  homeowners,  has  been  instructed  to 
cut  off  all  subsidized  loans  effective 
Januarys. 

I  share  the  disappointment  and  disillusion- 
ment of  many  inhabitants  of  small  towns 
and  rural  areas  who  feel  the  Administration 
has  failed  In  its  commitment  to  those  Amer- 
icans who  earn  their  living  from  the  land. 

In  view  of  these  announced  cancellations 
and  cutbacks,  I  feel  that  alternate  solutions 
must  be  found  to  assist  these  distressed 
farmers.  I  would  be  happy  to  arrange  a  meet- 
ing between  your  representatives  and  the 
farmers  of  Spencer.  Massachusetts,  to  this 
end  and  I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you 
as  soon  as  ix>sslble. 

With  best  wishes. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  responded  that 
extension  of  the  emergency  loan  pro- 
gram would  be  possible  if  legislation 
were  enacted  which  eliminated  the  for- 
giveness clause  and  which  established 
a  reasonable  interest  rate.  The  legisla- 
tion which  the  Senate  passed  end  which 
I  fully  supported  accomplished  these 
objectives. 

The  Congress  has  by  an  overwhelr.iing 
majority  recognized  the  critical  situation 
for  those  counties  across  the  co  !ntr>' 
which  had  been  designated  bv  the  Secre- 
tary as  qualifying  for  emerrencv  lo^ns 
where  natural  disasters  had  adversely 
affected  farming  operations.  These  555 
coimties  were  not  given  the  18-day  reriod 
from  December  27  to  January  15  to  apply 
for  emergency  aid  and  many  of  them 
had  not  yet  made  application  though 
they  were  relying  on  the  availability  of 
emergency  assistance.  Everv  county  in 
Massachusetts  was  seriously  affected  by 
the  announcement:  Barnstable.  Berk- 
shire. Bristol,  Dukes,  Essex.  Franklin, 
Hampden.  Hampshire.  Middlesex.  Nan- 
tucket, Norfolk,  Plymouth,  Suffolk,  and 
Worcester. 

On  September  8.  1972,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  declared  the  counties  of 
Massachusetts  disaster  areas  qualif\ing 
for  disaster  relief.  As  of  March  16.  1973, 
804  loans  under  this  program  had  been 
approved  for  farmers  in  Massachusetts 
totaling  $4,894,404.  The  designation  for 
disaster  relief  followed  upon  excessive 
rainfall  from  early  spring  in  1972  ag- 
gravated by  the  effects  of  Hurricane 
Agnes  and  accompanied  by  wind  and  hail 
storms. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  the  other  5.000 
farmers  in  Massachusetts  have  protested 
the  cutoff  of  the  loan  program  on  De- 
cember 27;  and  it  is  clear  that  many 
of  these  would  have  qualified  for  assist- 
ance if  they  had  time  to  make  applica- 
tion. H.R.  1975  passed  by  the  Senate 
yesterday  will  give  them  an  additional 
18-day  period  during  which  to  apply; 
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and  I  am  delighted  that 
which  I  fully  support  was 
those  farmers  hurt  by  natural 
in  Massachusetts  and  across  t^e 


this 

ex  ;ended 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUrjGET 
PROCESS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  Congress  and  the  President 
must  come  to  grips  with  tie  urgent 
need  to  balance  overall  sper  ding  with 
expected  revenues.  Frankly,  I  think  the 
Congress  and  the  President  have  lost 
control  of  expenditures.  Courtless  Call 
fornians  have  expressed  to  me  their  deep 
concern  over  the  prospect  of  further 
governmental  ravages  of  their  earnings 
and  their  savings.  They  feel  caught  in 
a  fiscal  vise  through  no  faiit  of  their 


own.  I  believe  our  Nation's 
have  every  right  to  demand  a 
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program  having  raised  the  revenues,  must  exer-  flation  is  a  cruel  taxer,  falling  dispropor- 

for  else  the  responsibility  to  decide  among  tionately  upon  those  with  low  and  with 

disasters  the  various  competing  programs  the  prl-  fixed  incomes.  It  is  time  to  stop  inflation, 

country,  orities  of  the  Nation.  It  is  time  to  restore  order  to  our  economy! 


RISING  PRICES 


taxpayers 
celling  on 


spending.  This  is  what  I  sui>ported  in 
1972  when  the  debt  ceiling  bill.  H.R. 
16810.  was  before  the  Senatt. 

I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  tlie  respon- 
sibility of  Congress  as  reprfsentatives 
of  the  people  to  set  budgetary  priorities 
and  impose  a  spending  lim  t.  I  have 
joined  with  Senator  Percy  aid  Senator 
Byrd  of  Virginia  in  introducing  a  bill, 
the  Legislative  Budget  Act.  S  846.  that 
would  create  a  permanent,  systematic 
procedure  for  setting  a  sper  ding  ceil- 
ing, determining  priorities  an<  revenues, 
and  for  controlling  expenditi  res. 

I  am  supporting  the  budi;et  ceiling 
bills  on  the  floor  today  which  contain 
a  proportionate  limitation  <n  cutting 
of  programs  by  the  Presidert.  because 
the  above  extension  budgetary  reforms 
caimot  be  enacted  in  time  to  affect 
spending  levels  for  fiscal  yeir  1974.  I 
view  what  we  are  doing  todi^y  as  only 
an  interim  step  to  control  Fede  ral  spend- 
ing and  reassert  Congress'  rale  in  the 
appropriations  process  for  t  le  coming 
year.  It  is  my  hope  that  Coi  igress  will 
take  fiu1.her  steps  regarding  the  fiscal 
1974  budget  to  Insure  that  Congress  fits 
all  appropriations  within  i.  sensible 
spending  ceiling,  thereby  mak  ng  all  the 
decisions  itself — as  it  should 

Executive  discretion  to  take  unilateral 
action  to  impound  funds  and  discontin- 
ue programs  without  being  subjected 
to  congressional  approval  hss  reached 
crisis  proportions  and  crea  ;ed  havoc 
across  the  Nation.  For  this  ree  son  I  sup- 
port the  position  that  the  Piesident  be 
required  to  cut  all  programs  b  '  the  same 
percentage  to  remain  within  he  budget 
ceiling  as  set  by  Congress,  bi  t  the  cuts 
cannot  exceed  10  percent.  Any  cuts 
above  this  percentage  would  lave  to  be 
approved  by  Congress.  Certain  programs 
must  be  exempted  from  thes(!  cuts,  be- 
cause they  are  "uncontroUab  e"  budget 
items. 

The  power  of  the  purse  is  '  he  funda- 
mental power  of  Govemn  ent.  The 
Founding  Fathers  framed  the  Constitu- 
tion deliberately  to  keep  this  power  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Executivj — placing 
it  instead  in  the  Congress  as  as  to  pre- 
vent one-man  government.  Tliis  is  what 
a  constitutional  democracy  ol  three  in- 
dependent coordinate  branche  s  with  de- 
fined, limited  powers  is  all  abo  it.  I  stand 
firm  behind  the  principle  tha;  we  must 
balance  the  budget,  and  that  Congress, 
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Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  &s  is 
true  in  all  parts  of  the  Nation,  the  citizens 
of  my  State.  New  Mexico,  are  viewing 
with  increasing  alarm  the  spiraling  rise 
in  prices,  and  particularly  in  food  prices. 
This  concern  was  clearly  stated  in  an 
Albuquerque  Journal  response  to  a  recent 
statement  by  Herbert  Stein,  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  that 
the  administration  is  "prepared  to  move," 
but  that  "It  is  not  clear  that  the  best 
move  would  be  to  reintroduce  the  for- 
malities of  phase  n."  The  editorial  ex- 
pressed concern  that  what  really  is  "not 
clear"  is  whether  the  administration  is 
truely  prepared  to  move  in  any  effective 
direction. 

There  is  little  wonder  that  this  concern 
is  growing.  We  know,  for  example,  that 
the  overall  cost  of  living  as  measured 
by  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  rose  0.8 
percent  last  month  alone,  the  greatest 
1 -month  increase  since  the  Korean 
war  22  years  ago.  Grocery  store  food 
prices  rose  2.4  percent — 2.4  percent  in  1 
month.  Meat  prices  were  13  percent 
higher  last  month  than  a  year  ago.  The 
story  goes  on.  Since  phase  in  and  during 
the  3  months  ending  February  1973,  groc- 
ery store  food  prices  have  risen  at  a 
seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of  20.3 
percent.  Meats,  poultry,  and  flsh  prices 
have  risen  at  an  annual  rate  of  38.7 
percent,  and  fruits  and  vegetables  at  an 
annual  rate  of  13.2  percent. 

Higher  prices  are  also  hitting  Amer- 
icans where  they  live.  During  the  last  3 
months,  the  cost  of  fuel  and  utilities  has 
risen  at  an  annual  rate  of  8.5  percent. 
Rents  have  gone  up  at  a  5.4-percent  an- 
nual rate  during  the  same  time  irrter- 
val.  Then  there  has  been  the  totally  im- 
controUed  rise  in  lumber  prices  that  has 
placed  new  housing  out  of  reach  for 
many  American  families.  A  businessman 
in  my  home  State  tells  me,  in  addition, 
that  lumber  prices  have  become  prohibi- 
tive and  that  quotation  on  future  deliv- 
ery is  virtusdly  impossible. 

Relief  for  the  consumer  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  near;  for  wholesale  prices — the 
retail  prices  of  tomorrow — are  also  on  the 
rampage.  Prices  for  all  commodities  in 
February  were  8.2  percent  above  a  year 
ago.  Those  for  farm  products  were  25 
percent  higher. 

Food-price  changes  are.  of  course,  in 
large  part  due  to  the  varied  forces  at 
work  in  the  market;  and,  given  tight 
supply  conditions  in  many  of  our  key 
products,  one  might  well  question  the 
action  of  the  administration  when  on 
January  11  it  placed  most  sectors  of  the 
economy  under  a  purely  voluntary  sys- 
tem of  controls.  Indeed,  administration 
policies  in  many  instances  contributed  to 
current  shortages. 

It  appears,  based  on  testimony  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Consiuner  Econom- 
ics of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
that  President  Nixon  and  his  advisers 
have  no  well  thought-out  plan  for  the 
future  to  stop  the  price  spiral.  In  fact, 
they  warn  of  continued  price  hikes.  In- 


RISING  LUMBER  AND  PLYWOOD 
PRICES 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  administration  announced  yes- 
terday a  number  of  steps  it  is  taking  to 
relieve  the  current  problems  associated 
with  rising  lumber  and  plywood  prices. 
I  am  certainly  hopeful  that  the  action 
taken  will  soon  lead  to  a  slgniflcant  de- 
crease in  the  price  of  lumber  and  wood 
products,  which  in  turn  will  be  reflected 
in  lower  housing  costs. 

Representative  David  Martin,  of  Ne- 
braska, and  I  on  March  20,  brought  to 
the  President's  attention  the  fact  that 
rising  lumber  and  plywood  prices  can 
add  $1,200  to  the  cost  of  an  average  new 
house.  Administration  moves  are  de- 
signed to  roll  back  these  costs. 

The  problem  is  relatively  simple  in 
economic  terms.  There  is  an  enormous 
demand  and  an  inadequate  supply.  The 
Japanese  are  buying  huge  quantities  of 
logs  for  their  own  housing  boom — and 
the  domestic  supply  is  reduced.  The  Gov- 
ernment's own  timber  reserves  are  not 
being  used  to  the  fullest  capacity — and 
the  domestic  supply  does  not  increase.  I 
believe  the  only  way  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem is  to  increase  the  supply  to  match 
the  demand.  The  administration  is  now 
moving  in  that  direction. 

First,  the  administration  is  proposing 
to  increase  the  Internal  supply  of  timber 
and  lumber,  in  the  realization  that  the 
Government's  forests.  In  contrast  to  pri- 
vate forest  lands,  must  serve  as  the  pri- 
mary source  of  our  wood  products.  From 
the  Forest  Service  lands  this  year,  11.8 
billion  board  feet  will  be  sold.  This  rep- 
resents an  increase  of  18  percent  over 
last  year's  sales  of  Government -owned 
timber. 

Second,  the  administration  is  consult- 
ing with  the  Japanese  Government  to  ex- 
plore the  possibilities  of  decreasing  U.S. 
log  exports  through  the  discovery  and 
utilization  of  new  markets,  such  as 
Canada  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Japanese  Government  is  expected  to  in- 
struct its  importers  on  the  situation  in 
the  hope  that  some  favorable  adjust- 
ments can  be  made. 

Mr.  President.  I  regret  that  we  have  to 
add  "lumber"  to  the  list  of  existing 
Washington  crises.  It  need  not  stay  on 
the  list  for  long  if  Government,  private 
industry,  and  our  aUies  work  hard  at  a 
solution.  The  key  point  here  is  an  in- 
crease in  supply.  Federal  land  is  avail- 
able and  I  have  no  objection  to  a  reason- 
able harvest  of  timber.  My  only  concern 
is  that  there  be  an  absolute  requirement 
that  for  every  tree  taken,  one  is  planted 
in  its  place.  We  simply  must  have  an 
ambitious  reforestation  program  if 
American  generations  to  come  are  to 
benefit  from  our  timber  resources. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  RE- 
GARDING OVERSIGHT  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  .section  118(a)  of  the  Leg- 
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Islative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970  I  sim 
pleased  to  report  that  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  during  the  92d 
Congress  engaged  in  the  following  over- 
sight activities. 

Oversight  hearings  were  held  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  correctional  sys- 
tem; drug  addiction  and  treatment;  the 
operation  of  the  bus  company;  election 
reform;  the  future  use  of  R.  P.  K.  Sta- 
dium: teachers  pay;  the  solid  waste  dis- 
posal program  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia: and  veterans  unemployment  prob- 
lems, focusing  especially  upon  Vietnam 
veterans. 

In  addition,  the  General  Accounting 
Ofdce  was  requested  to  report  on  the 
following  matters: 

First.  Investigating  the  right  of  set-off 
of  moneys  which  had  been  due  D.C. 
Transit  for  subsidies  of  schoolbus  fares 
as  against  payments  that  were  owed  the 
city  for  track  removal  undertaken  by  the 
Highway  Department  which  were  to  be 
billed  to  D.C.  Transit  under  its  charter; 

Second.  Audit  of  expenditure  of  funds 
by  Public  Schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  the  view  to  assuring  that 
systematic  internal  controls  are  being 
developed  which  will  facilitate  sound 
financial  management  practices; 

Third.  Report  on  the  cost  of  stopping 
all  work  on  incinerator  No.  5  as  of  No- 
vember 1,  1971.  including  paying  all 
penalties  for  terminating  work  on  the 
project;  and  the  moneys  committed  to 
this  project  but  not  expended  as  of  No- 
vember 1; 

Fourth.  Request  to  monitor  the  work 
of  the  Internal  audit  division  of  the  D  C. 
Government  to  insure  that  all  Federal 
requirements  are  met  in  their  audit  of 
D.C.  public  school  system  to  determine 
whether  there  are  any  deficiencies  in 
the  expenditure  of  funds  bv  that  school 
system  during  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971. 
Also  requested  report  as  to  GAO's  view 
of  the  audit  after  its  completion. 

Finally,  the  staff  of  the  conunittee  held 
a  series  of  discussions  with  the  officials 
of  the  D.C.  Government  regarding  such 
matters  as  the  effective  operation  of  the 
zoning  system:  the  revision  of  the  per- 
sonnel system:  the  operation  of  the  po- 
li.-e  department  during  the  May  Day 
confrontations:  revision  of  the  D.C.  in- 
come tax  system;  and  the  operation  of 
the  health  delivery  system  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


JOHN  A.  KOSKINEN 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  fortu- 
nate indeed  is  the  Senator  with  a  capable 
and  loyal  staff.  The  keystone  of  this  staff 
is  the  administrative  assistant.  The  ad- 
ministrative assistant  must  organize  the 
oflBce  and  manage  procedural  matters. 
He  must  be  the  clearinghouse  for  ideas 
and  suggestions  from  constituents.  He 
must  oversee  casework  and  deal  with  the 
executive  branch  and  with  State  and 
local  governments.  He  must  be  an  ad- 
viser on  world  affairs  and  still  be  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  problems  of  each  con- 
stituent with  the  huge  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. He  must  be  a  legislative  analyst,  a 
public  relations  specialist,  a  seasoned 
politician  and  a  public  official  all  at  once. 
Being  administrative  assistant  means 
being  the  first  in  the  office  in  the  morn- 


ing and  the  last  to  leave  at  night.  It 
means  receptions  after  work  and  break- 
fast meetings  before.  In  short,  being  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  a  Senator  is  a 
tough  assignment.  It  is  not  the  job  for  a 
person  frail  in  spirit  or  constitution. 

In  my  10  years  in  the  Senate,  I  have 
been  fortunate  in  that  my  three  adminis- 
trative assistants  have  been  very  capable 
men  and  close  personal  friends.  Jon 
Newman,  my  first  administrative  assist- 
ant, is  now  a  Federal  judge.  Wayne 
Granquist.  my  second  AA  and  the  man- 
ager of  my  1968  reelection  campaign,  is 
the  president  of  one  of  Connecticut's 
leading  banks.  These  are  both  extraordi- 
nary men  who  went  on  to  assume  respon- 
sible, challenging  roles  in  their  commu- 
nities. Today,  I  am  announcing  that  my 
present  administrative  assistant.  John 
Koskinen,  is  going  on  to  a  new  career. 

John  Koskinen,  who  joined  my  staff  as 
AA  in  May  of  1969.  is  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant, enterprising,  highly  motivated 
men  I  have  ever  known.  I  have  never 
been  associated  with  anyone  with  a 
greater  capacity  for  hard  work  and  all- 
around  brilliance.  In  addition  he  is  the 
most  organized  man  I  know.  John  also 
demonstrated — time  after  time  after 
time — a  flawless  sense  of  good  judgment. 
That  is  an  unbeatable  combination — 
hard  work  and  good  judgment — and 
John  has  it  in  abundance.  He  thinks 
clearly.  He  writes  well.  He  rvuis  the  ofBce 
efiQciently.  He  comes  to  work  to  work. 
John  can  field  any  position  and  homer 
every  time  he  comes  to  bat. 

Born  June  30,  1939  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
John  Koskinen  began  building  a  record 
of  achievements  as  a  young  man.  He  was 
a  national  merit  scholar  and  the  State 
public  speaking  champion  while  attend- 
ing Ashland  Senior  High  School  in  Ash- 
land, Ky.  He  graduated  magna  cum  laude 
in  physics  from  Duke  University  in  1961. 
His  accomplishments  Included  member- 
ship in  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  being  nomi- 
nated by  his  imiversity  to  be  a  Rhodes 
scholar. 

At  Yale  Law  School,  John  earned  an 
LL.B.  cum  laude  and  was  note  and  com- 
ment editor  of  the  Yale  Law  Journal  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Order  of  the  Coif. 
He  was  awarded  a  Yale  Law  School 
grant  in  international  law.  studying 
from  September  1964  to  June  1965,  at 
Cambridge  University,  Cambridge.  Eng- 
land. 

Returning  to  the  United  States,  John 
went  to  work  as  a  law  clerk  to  Judge 
David  L.  Bazelon,  chief  judge,  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals,  Washington,  D.C.  In 
August  of  1966,  he  joined  the  Los  An- 
geles law  firm  of  Gibson,  Dunn  & 
Crutcher  where  he  worked  until  August 
of  1967  when  he  was  named  special  as- 
sistant to  the  Deputy  Executive  Director 
of  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders.  In  April  of  1968,  John 
joined  the  staff  of  New  York  City  Mayor 
John  Lindsay,  serving  as  his  legislative 
assistant  for  congressional  affairs  with 
an  oflBce  in  Washington,  D.C. 

John  is  an  elected  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Yale  Law 
School  Association:  a  member  of  the 
Bar  Associations  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  and  the  States  of  California  and 
Connecticut:  and  is  the  area  chairman 
of  the  Duke  University  Alumni  Fund. 


John  and  his  wife,  Patricia,  and  their 
son,  Jeffrey,  live  in  Washington  and 
New  Haven. 

John  Koskinen  has  been  a  close  friend 
and  advisor  to  me  for  the  past  4  years. 
His  administrative  skills  and  his  valued 
counsel  will  be  missed.  Mrs.  Ribicoff 
and  my  entire  staff  wish  him  Godspeed 
success  and  a  full  constructive  life. 


INTER-VTEW   ON   ECONOMIC    RELA- 
TIONS WITH  JAPAN 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  was  re- 
cently Interviewed  by  a  special  corre- 
spondent for  the  Japanese  newspaper 
Yomiuri  Shinbun  on  the  subject  of 
United  States-Japanese  economic  rela- 
tions. I  feel  it  might  be  beneficial  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  if  they  were  to  see 
the  depth  of  Interest  in  this  subject  in 
Japan.  Accordingly.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  interview  be 
inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
tJNiTED  States-Japan  EcpKOMic  Relations? 

FIVE-POINT  PROPOSAL  INCLtTDES  LIBERALIZATION: 
NEW  TRADE  BILL  IS  THE  ONLY  WAY 

(By  Special  Correspondeut  Takahama) 

An  Influential  Republican  (dove  faction) 
Senator.  A  native  of  New  York,  age  68,  born 
in  1904.  Graduate  of  New  York  University. 
After  practicing  law  in  New  York  he  became 
a  special  assistant  to  the  Chief  of  the  Chemi- 
cal Warfare  Service,  XJ.S.  Army.  Served  in 
the  Congress  as  a  Representative,  and  was 
elected  attorney  general  of  New  York.  Elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1957;  present- 
ly serving  his  third  term.  He  is  currently 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, and  his  views,  therefore,  carry  weight 
in  foreign  policy  matters  and  international 
economic  affairs.  He  first  visited  Japan  in 
1956.  then  later  again  in  1970  and  1971.  He 
has  made  wide  contacts  with  key  Japanese 
government  officials,  economists,  and  stu- 
dents. In  the  Senate,  he  is  known  as  one 
of  the  leading  Japan  specialists.  He  was 
among  the  first  to  approve  reversion  during 
the  1971  Okinawa  Reversion  Deliberations. 
[End  of  biographical  sketch]. 

President  Nixon  will  soon  submit  a  new 
trade  bill  to  Congress,  which  remains  cool 
towards  Japan  as  protectionist  sentiment 
continues  to  Increase.  Accordingly  on  (Feb.) 
28th  the  Yomiuri  correspondent  Interviewed 
Senator  Javlts,  on  questions  dealing  wi;h 
currency  reform  and  U.S. -Japan  relations  in 
the  wake  of  the  recent  yen  float.  In  this  con- 
text. Senator  Javlts  emphasized  that  the  \eu 
float  Is  merely  the  flrst  step  toward  improv- 
ing U.S. -Japan  relations.  As  measurei  which 
Japan  must  undertake,  be  proposed  five 
items:  (1)  A  "bona  fide"  liberalization  of 
trade  and  capital;  (2)  Currency  reform  with 
surplus  nations,  and  a  fixed  yen  rate  based 
responsibUlty  borne  by  balance-of-trade 
on  "clean  float;"  (3)  Joint  strategy  with  the 
EC  (European  Community);  (4)  Increas- 
ing Japanese  Investments  In  the  United 
States;  and  (5)  Economic  assistance  to  the 
developing  countries,  particularly  in  Asia. 

Senator  Javlts  considers  the  new  trade  bill 
as  the  only  way  to  prevent  stlffer  protection- 
ist legislation,  and  favors  the  Idea  of  grant- 
ing the  President  the  authority  to  raise  tariff 
rates.  However,  he  is  opposed  to  Indiscrimi- 
nate  Imposition  of  Import  surcharges. 

Earlier  In  Japan.  Secretary-General  Ha- 
shimoto of  the  Liberal  Democratic  Party 
(LDP)  said  In  a  speech  at  the  International 
Economic  Meeting  sponsored  by  the  Yomli;ri, 
"Despite  the  economic  power  that  Japan  rep- 
resents, she  has  not  been  given  an  appro- 
priate role  in  International  society."  To  that 
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statement.   Senator   Javlts 
a    strong    rebuff,    "In    order 
achieve  that  position.  Japan  mus  ; 
her  role  as  a  responsible 
national  society  and  conduct 
Ingly."  He  requested  that  Japan 
tal  for  economic  assistance  to 
ing  countries.  It  Is  noteworthy 
"And  this  is  not  to  be  provldei  I 
perlallstlc  manner  as  during 

The  questions  and  answers 
Javlts  are  as  follows. 

Q.    Japan    has   been    accused 
foreign  currency,  and   thus 
the  unrest  In  International 
actions    However,   now  that 
barked   on    floating    the   yen, 
evaluate  this? 

A.  The  yen  float  Is  a  good 
ward   Improvement   of  U.S.-Japin 
But  the  question  Is  whether  Jaji 
to  conduct  a  clean  float  without 
Intervention.   A   dirty  float 
ar.  all.  How  strong  the  yen  reall  ■ 
on  actual  market  conditions, 
may  be  said,  the  fact  that  a 
of  4  billion  dollars  exists  cannoi 
ed  by  the  United  States.  If  th ; 
were  to  continue  Indeflnltely 
trade   advocate,   must  consider 
protectionist  measures. 

To  arrive  at  such  a  sltuatlor 
for  Japan  which  relies  on  the 
to   absorb    one-third   of   her 
are  flve  steps  which  must  be 
prevent  this: 

1.  Establish  a  new  Intematlontl 
agreement    In    place   of    the 
Bretton  Woods  formula.  In  this 
ment,  a  country  with   a  surplu! 
ternatlonal    balance    of    payme 
obligated   to   adopt   an   adj 
nlsm  with  deflclt  countries 
tlonal  supervision.  It  is  essentia 
settlement  along  the  line  of 
posal   presented  at   the  IMP 
Ing  In  September  of  last  year. 

2.  Japan  must  take  realistic 
and  capital  liberalization.  Based 
perlence  up   to  now,   Japan   has 
only  on  the  surface,  and  In  reality 
many  restrictions  still  In  force 
tant  thing  is  liberalization  fron 
sincerity.  This  will  prove 
United  States  and  Japanese 

3.  Japan   and   the   United 
cooperate   In  opening  the  door 
Only  then  will  Japan  be  able  to 
treatment. 

4.  Japan   should    actively 
United  States  and  elsewhere 

5.  Grant    long-term    loans    to 
countries  by  using  the  strength 
possesses.  But  this  must  not  be 
Imperialistic  manner  as  during 
n  which  Asian  countries  fear, 
quence,  the  penetration  of  the 
win  also  be  eased.  At  any  rate 
a  world  success,  and  must  be  w 
out  her  responsibilities. 

Q.  The  United  States  has 
lar  for  the  second  time  in  a  14 
Some    say    that    this    has    hun 
pride. . . . 

A.  I  don't  think  so.  Even 
fear  poverty.  America  Is  not  pool 
dollar  is  as  strong  a  currency  as 
have  chosen  humility  instead  of 
can  be  done  because,  as  before, 
and  strong  in  productivity,  and 
over  with  power. 

Q.  WUl  the  effects  of  the  dollar 
be  felt  Immediately? 

A.  The  devaluation  of  the 
be  construed  as  allowing  us  a 
than  a  year's  time  for  a  basic 
don't  place  too  great  a  hope  on 
It  can  be  said  that  owing  to  this 
tlon  will  turn  for  the  better, 
are  on  the  brink  of  danger.  If 
crisis  erupts  once  more,   it 
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worse  than  now.  We  are  only  buying  time 
now. 

Q.  Compared  to  the  360  yen  to  one  dollar 
era  the  yen  has  been  upvalued  approximately 
36 '"r.  In  Japan,  some  say  that  this  is 
enough  .  . . 

A.  This  problem  cannot  be  resolved  in  a 
clear-cut  manner  as  in  a  mathematical  for- 
mula. It  is  enough  for  the  moment  to  say 
that  the  money  market  will  decide  the  actual 
value.  Finally,  it  will  be  up  to  each  country 
to  decide  the  rate  cf  exchange  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis. 

Q.  President  Nixon  Is  trying  to  Incorporate 
into  the  trade  bill  not  only  the  authorization 
to  lower  but  also  to  raise  trade  barriers.  Isn't 
this  carrying  trade  protectionism  too  far? 

A.  That  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  reason 
Is  that  it  Is  the  only  way  to  prevent  enact- 
ment of  stlffer  protectionist  legislation.  It  is 
necessary  for  Congress  to  retain  Its  veto 
power  lest  this  authority  be  abused. 

SENATOR     JAvrrS    OPPOSES    IMPORT    SURCHARGES 

Q.  Representative  Wilbur  Mills,  a  Demo- 
crat (Chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee)  has  been  vigorously 
pushing  for  Import  surcharges.  Do  you  agree? 

A.  I  am  opposed  to  it.  The  Import  sur- 
charge has  nothing  to  do  with  what  is  vital 
for  America  at  the  present,  and  would  lead 
to  indiscriminate  restraints.  Rather,  it  is 
more  imp>ortant  to  have  the  authority  to 
take  retaliatory  steps  against  the  offendmg 
country.  Two  years  ago,  the  President  im- 
posed an  Import  surchsirge,  but  that  was 
done  only  as  an  emergency  measure. 

Q.  There  is  criticism  that  the  reason  the 
dollar  has  weakened  is  that  the  American 
people  don't  work.  Has  this  type  of  attitude 
weakened  the  international  competitive 
position  of  U.S.  goods? 

A.  That's  a  misunderstanding.  It  is  not  that 
the  American  people  are  not  working  hard. 
It  Is  a  fact  that  only  some  people  waste  man- 
power. For  example,  there  are  too  many 
dlesel  trainmen  on  American  railroads.  Also 
within  labor  unions.  Job  classiflcatlons  are 
so  narrow  that  a  man  with  a  certain  Job  clas- 
sification is  prohibited  from  working  In  an- 
other capacity.  In  that  sense,  I  recognize  the 
need  for  raising  work  Incentives.  In  Japan, 
the  workers  have  a  strong  sense  of  loyalty  to 
their  Job.  In  order  to  increase  this  sense  of 
loyalty,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  promote  such 
measures  as  old  age  security,  profit  sharing 
system  in  industries,  and  stock  ownership 
plans. 

JAPAN'S  POsmON  SPEAKS  FOR  ITSELP 

Q.  In  Japan,  one  hears  that  the  Interna- 
tional position  of  Japan  remains  very  low, 
in  spite  of  her  economic  power.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  In  a  recent  speech,  at  the  Yomlurl-spon- 
sored  economic  talks,  Secretary-General  Ha- 
shimoto of  the  LDP  said.  "Japan  has  not  even 
been  invi}«d  to  participate  in  the  Paris  talks, 
and,  moreover,  cannot  become  a  member  of 
the  U.N.  Security  Coiincll.  For  Japan  to  be 
so  Isolated  is  not  desirable  for  the  world  econ- 
omy or  for  peace."  What  do  you  think  about 
this  statement? 

A.  Both  the  United  States  and  Japan  have 
begun  to  normalize  relations  with  China. 
Both  countries  do  not  Intend  to  make  nor- 
malization mutually  unprofitable.  Rather,  an 
opportunity  has  been  created  whereby  good 
relations  can  be  maintained  by  cooi>erating 
even  in  matters  concerning  China.  Speaking 
about  Japan,  Japan  has  been  able  to  promote 
her  diplomacy  from  an  Independent  stand- 
point without  compromising  with  other 
countries.  That  many  Japanese  have  decried 
the  need  for  political  power  commensurate 
with  Japan's  economic  power.  Is  worthy  of 
consideration.  On  that  score,  the  point  made 
by  Secretary-General  Hashimoto  strikes  at 
the  truth.  What  can  be  clearly  said  is  that 
Japan,  without  having  her  political  respon- 
sibility in  International  society  recognized 
by  other  countries  and  busy  only  in  amass- 
ing money,  must  not  only  manifest  her  in- 


tentions of  making  contributions  to  the 
world,  but  should  give  proof  of  It.  When  her 
p>olitloal  responsibility  measures  up  to  her 
powerful  economic  role,  it  is  then  for  the 
first  time  that  the  world  wlU  recognize  Ja- 
pan's real  strength.  Moreover,  Japan's  dream 
would  be  fulfilled.  At  that  moment,  Japan 
will  find  an  eminently  good  friend.  In  the 
United  States. 

Q.  It  appears  that  the  Emperor  may  visit 
the  United  States  sometime  dxxrlng  this  year 
What  do  you  think? 

A.  I  believe  It  would  be  a  wonderful  thing. 
I  believe  that  for  U.S. -Japan  relations,  there 
is  nothing  better  than  having  as  many  Amer- 
leans  as  possible  see  the  Emperor  with  their 
own  eyes,  and  listen  to  him  talk. 


EXTENSION  OP  REGULATION  Q_ 
RATE  CONTROL  ON  INTEREST 
PAID  BY  FINANCIAL  INSTITU- 
TIONS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  knows,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Financial  Institutions — Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  ACfairs— 
has  just  completed  hearings  on  a  series 
of  matters  important  to  the  financial  in- 
stitutions of  this  Nation. 

One  of  the  subjects  of  the  hearings  was 
whether  or  not  and  for  how  long  the  Con- 
gress should  extend  Regulation  Q,  the 
provision  that  authorizes  rate  control  on 
interest  paid  depositors  of  financial  in- 
stitutions. 

John  E.  Home,  former  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and 
now  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Investors 
Mortgage  Insurance  Co.,  a  private 
mortgage  insurer  of  conventional  home 
loans,  submitted  a  concise  statement 
explaining  why  he  thinks  the  rate  control 
act  should  be  extended  for  a  minimum 
of  2  years  behind  its  scheduled  date  of 
expiration  this  June.  I  commend  his 
statement  to  you,  and  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Investors  Mortgage  Insurance  Co., 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  22. 1973. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  McIntyre, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Financial  In- 
stitutions, Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing   oTid     Urban    Affairs,    U.S.    Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  submit  this  brief  statement  in 
connection  with  the  hearings  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Financial  Institutions  on  the 
extension  of  existing  Interest  rate  control 
authority. 

As  you  know,  this  authority  was  estab- 
lished in  Its  present  form  by  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress In  September,  1966.  A  most  significant 
and  essential  feature  provided  under  the  Act 
Is  that  which  makes  possible  the  payment 
to  savings  depositors  of  thrift  institutions 
a  slightly  higher  rate  of  Interest  than  that 
paid  to  savings  depositors  of  commercial 
banks.  It  was  my  honor  to  be  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  at  that 
time,  and  thus  I  know  from  experience  that 
the  legislation  was  timely  and  Indeed  quite 
necessary. 

In  fact,  without  such  a  rate  differential 
provision  in  the  Regxilatlon  Q  legislation 
passed  in  1966  and  its  implementation  by  ap- 
propriate agencies  of  the  Government,  the 
viability  of  the  thrift  Industry,  which  is  com- 
posed of  savings  and  loan  associations  and 
mutual  savings  banks,  would  have  been 
jeopardized.  Moreover,  the  volume  of  home 
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building  which  had  already  reached  a  peri- 
lously low  level  would  have  been  further  re. 
duced. 

Congress  has  acted  wisely  since  the  Pall 
of  1966  in  extending  Regulation  Q  in  the 
form  then  adopted.  More  than  any  other 
one  thing,  this  farslghted  provision  ac- 
counts for  the  sensational  growth  of  the 
thrift  Industry  these  last  six  years — an  In- 
dustry which  now  has  more  than  $300  billion 
in  assets — and  its  ability  to  supply  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  the  funds  Invested  in 
bousmg  accommodations.  Unquestionably, 
without  Regulation  Q  as  now  striictured  the 
almost  unbelievable  growth  of  the  savings 
and  loan  and  the  mutual  savings  banks  In- 
dustries would  not  have  been  possible.  And 
neither  would  It  have  been  possible  to  reach 
the  unprecedented  volume  of  more  than  2 
million  housing  units  annually,  excluding 
mobile  homes. 

For  several  reasons,  the  thrift  industry 
cannot  now  compete  with  commercial  banks 
for  savings  without  Regulation  Q  as  pres- 
ently structured  and  administered.  For  ex- 
ample, the  investment  authority  of  the 
thrift  industry  Is  far  less  flexible  or  diversi- 
fied. Moreover,  the  composition  of  its  port- 
folio Is  largely  In  long-term  mortgage  instru- 
ments and  thus  not  subject  to  quick  turn- 
over and  higher  Income  opportunities.  Be- 
cause of  these  and  other  conditions,  the 
thrift  Industry  cannot  adjust  to  rapid 
changes  in  the  Interest  Income  paid  by  other 
Investment  sources.  Since  banks  are  their 
best  known  and  potentially  their  most  vig- 
orous source  of  competition  for  savmgs, 
members  of  the  thrift  industry  must  con- 
tinue to  be  shielded  from  unbridled  or  un- 
restrataed  Interest  rates  paid  to  bank  de- 
positors. The  American  Bankers  Association 
has  taken  cognizance  of  this  logic  and  has 
recommended  a  two-year  extension. 

As  I  have  indicated,  there  are  sources 
other  than  banks  that  frequently  pay  higher 
interest  rates  to  Investors  than  can  the 
tlirift  Industry.  Such  Instruments  as  Gov- 
ernment bonds,  corporate  Issues,  Govern- 
ment agencies,  etc.,  are  examples.  These, 
though,  are  not  always  easUy  available  to  or 
understood  by  the  general  public.  Moreover, 
Congress  has  provided  some  protection  to 
the  thrift  industry  by  setting  a  minimum 
in  certain  cases  on  the  size  of  the  Invest- 
ment Instrximent  the  investor  can  purchase. 
Too,  the  rate  of  Interest  or  dividend  varies 
from  time  to  time  depending  upon  money 
market   conditions. 

Currently,  however,  these  competitive 
sources  appear  to  be  an  increasing  threat  to 
the  thrift  Industry  in  capturing  savings. 
Interest  on  short-term  Government  bonds 
has  risen  rapidly.  Surveys  show  that  business 
expenditures  for  plant  and  equipment  wUl 
rise  sharply  during  the  year.  Continued  and 
exorbitant  Inflation  is  a  grave  concern  and 
can  Inhibit  savings  if  not  offset  by  increased 
salaries  to  wage  earners. 

AH  these  factors  make  for  uncertainty  in 
the  volume  of  savings  for  the  year,  in  the 
type  of  investments  savers  will  engage  in 
and  In  the  availability  of  funds  to  meet 
even  our  minimum  housing  needs  These 
conditions  also  threaten  to  force  up  the 
interest  rates  paid  by  home  buyers.  Indeed, 
this  has  already  happened  during  recent 
months. 

Thus,  it  would  appear  to  be  Imperative 
that  Congress  extend  Regulation  Q,  and 
preferably  for  a  minimum  of  two  years.  If 
other  legislation  that  might  be  considered 
later  in  this  Congress  should  necessitate  any 
changes  In  the  two-year  extension,  and  that 
seems  doubtful,  the  necessary  adjustments 
can  be  made.  Already  there  are  so  many  dis- 
turbing uncertainties  faced  by  financial  in- 
stitutions and  the  home  buUdlng  indiistry, 
it  seems  wise  and  proper  that  all  appropriate 
steps  be  taken  to  provide  stability  to  the 
thrift  Industry  and  to  prevent  repetition  of 


that  frightening  experience  termed  disinter- 
mediatlon  which  we  suffered  In  two  of  the 
last  five  years  of  the  1960'8. 
Respectfully, 

John  E.  Horne, 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

John  Home  did  an  outstanding  job  as 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board.  He  brought  the  savings  and 
loan  industry  through  a  stage  of  its  most 
trying  and  significant  history  since  the 
early  1930's.  He  restructured  the  legis- 
lative foundation  to  enable  the  industry 
to  meet  i*s  greatly  expanded  obligations 
to  provide  the  bulk  of  housing  funds  dur- 
ing the  coming  decades;  and  he  other- 
wise fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  office  in  a 
highly  ethical  and  satisfactory  manner. 

'Jo  give  you  some  idea  of  the  needed 
reforms  and  changes  made  possible  by 
enabling  legislation  passed  during  his 
membership  and  term  as  Chairman  of 
the  Borrd.  I  a.«k  imanimous  consent  that 
tills  partial  list  of  the  alluded  to  ac- 
complishments be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Partial  List  of  Accomplishments 

1.  The  structure  of  Regulation  Q  In  a 
manner  to  enable  the  thrift  Industry  to  pay 
a  higher  Interest  rate  on  deposits  than  com- 
mercial banks. 

More  than  any  other  one  thing,  this  ar- 
rangement accounts  for  the  tremendous  net 
savings  Inflow  to  the  thrift  Industry  during 
the  past  six  years. 

2.  Legislation  authorizing  service  corpora- 
tions, with  authority  left  with  the  Board  to 
determine  the  activities  of  such  entitles. 
Tills  eliminates  the  necessity  of  passmg  new 
legislation  every  time  the  Board  approves  a 
new  activity  for  a  service  corporation. 

3.  The  receivership  law  which  gives  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion (FSLIC)  the  right  to  take  over  the  as- 
sets of  a  disappearing  association  when  the 
depositors  have  been  paid  off.  Prior  to  this 
law,  there  were  growing  examples  of  success- 
ful efforts  to  prevent  the  merging  of  a  sick 
association,  and  of  authorities  other  than 
FSLIC  becoming  the  receiver  of  the  assets 
with  little  or  no  protection  for  FSLIC. 

4.  The  Financial  Institutions  Supervisory 
Act  which  enables  the  Board  to  do  case-by- 
case  supervision  and  thus  to  liberalize  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  Industry.  This  legis- 
lation also  empowered  the  Board  to  pre- 
vent or  stop  an  unsound  practice  without 
having  to  cancel  Insurance  of  accounts  of 
an  association.  The  advantages  to  the  Indus- 
try of  this  new  Board  authority  are  far- 
reaching  In  scope. 

5.  The  Savings  and  Loan  Holding  Com- 
pany Act,  not  to  impair  appropriate  holding 
company  activities  but  to  prevent  abuse  and 
crippling  by  a  handful  of  such  companies 
of  their  savings  and  loan  subsidiaries.  This 
Act  has  benefited  the  entire  Industry,  both 
holding  companies  and  Individual  associa- 
tions. 

6.  The  authority  for  associations  to  Invest 
required  liquidity  in  a  multiplicity  of  items 
rather  than  Just  in  Government  bonds.  Now 
the  required  liquidity  may  also  be  invested  m 
Government  agencies  (PNMA,  PHLBB,  TVA, 
Export-Import  Bank,  etc.);  bank  CD's;  mu- 
nicipals; bankers'  acceptance,  etc.  This  pro- 
vides greater  opportunity  for  earning  on 
liquidity  and  also  a  more  flexible  liquidity 
posture. 

7.  The  right  for  associations  to  offer  a  va- 
riety of  savings  accounts,  both  in  passbook 
and  certificates,  in  order  to  appeal  to  various 
desires  of  savers.  The  ability  to  compete  for 
savings  Is  thereby  greatly  strengthened. 


8.  The  right  to  make  loans  In  the  mobile 
home  field. 

9.  The  right  for  Insured  associations  to  sell 
debentures. 

10.  The  right  for  associations  to  make  con- 
sumer or  equipment  loans  on  numerous 
items  that  go  Into  furnishing  a  home. 

11.  An  Increase  In  the  amount  that  can  be 
loaned  for  home  Improvement. 

12.  A  50%  Increase  In  the  level  of  Insurance 
of  savings  accounts. 

13.  The  right  for  associations  to  Invest 
in  urban  redevelopment  areas,  Including 
equity  Investments. 

14.  The  authority  to  make  educational 
loans. 

15.  The  change  in  terminology  from  share 
accounts  to  deposits,  and  from  dividends  to 
interest.  This  change  enables  the  thrift  In- 
dustry to  be  more  competitive  with  commer- 
cial banks. 

16.  Legislation  to  increase  the  percentage 
of  an  associations'  Investment  in  multiple 
apartment  units  and  other  commercial  prop- 
erties. 

17.  The  authority  for  savings  and  loan 
associations  to  Invest  up  to  1%  of  their  as- 
sets In  associations  and  housing  activities  In 
foreign  countries.  These  loans  carry  a  100% 
AID  guaranty. 

18.  Authority  for  the  Board  and  for  each 
District  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  to  erect 
or  otherwise  acquire  its  own  o£Bce  facilities. 

A  matter  not  requiring  legislation  but 
of  tremendous  importance  to  the  savings 
and  loan  industry  is  the  agreement 
Home's  Board  reached  with  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  (FDIC) 
to  issue  identical  insurance  regulations. 
This  agreement  officially  established  for 
the  first  time  that  FSLIC  for  the  savings 
and  loan  industry  and  FDIC  for  the 
banks  were  on  par  with  one  another. 
Prior  to  this,  banks  frequently  advertised 
and  otherwise  claimed  that  FDIC  was 
superior. 

Home's  Board  also  began  the  monthly 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  Journal 
to  serve  as  a  more  effective  means  of 
communication  between  the  Board  and 
System  members. 

Since  lea\'ing  the  Board,  Horne  has 
continued  to  work  for  the  passage  of  leg- 
islation beneficial  to  the  thrift  industry. 

Among  outstanding  examples  is  the 
Emergency  Housing  Act  of  1970,  which 
among  its  provisions  includes : 

First.  The  authority  to  establish  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corpo- 
ration— FHLMC — as  f.  new  source  of 
liquidity  for  the  industry,  and  the  buy- 
ing and  selling  of  FHA.  VA,  and  pri- 
vately-insured conventional  mortgages. 

Second.  The  authority  for  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association — 
FNMA — to  conduct  a  secondary  market 
operation  in  conventional  loans  using 
private  mortgage  insurance  as  one  of  its 
tools.  Prior  to  this  authority,  FNMA 
could  only  buy  FHA's  and  VA's. 


NATIONAL  STRATEGY  FOR  DRUG 
ABUSE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  na- 
tional strategy  for  drug  abuse  Issued 
yesterday  by  the  White  House  represents 
a  quantum  leap  forward  In  its  candid 
assessment  of  the  awesome  drug  problem 
which  currently  afflicts  this  coimtry.  It 
also  provides  a  constructive  agenda  for 
action  almd  at  dealing  with  the  under- 
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lying  causes  of  drug  experimer  tation  and 
dependency. 

The  strategy  avoids  the  pitf  ills  of  pos- 
ing simplistic  solutions  to  wh  it  must  be 
recognized  as  a  very  complex  problem 
involving  pervasive  drug  use  ay  a  large 
segment  of  our  society.  Sue  i  use  can 
only  be  fully  explained  by  n  ference  to 
the  political  climate,  customs,  rituals, 
laws,  and  peer  group  pressures  which  un- 
derlie this  society. 

The  document  modestly  rec  agnizes,  in 
Its  conclusion: 

.  .  .  that  the  problems  are  so  diverse  and 
that  the  responses  cut  across  so  i  ride  a  spec- 
trum of  human  activity,  that  dsveloplng  a 
totaUy  coordinated,  consistent  response  is 
an  elusive  goal  that  must  be  constantly 
pursued. 

That  is  precisely  what  I,  and  my  col- 
leagues, Senators  Ribicoff,  Javits.  and 
MusKiE,  had  in  mind  when  we  included 
the  requirement  for  promulgation  of  an 
annual  national  drug  strategy  in  the 
Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treament  Act 
of  1972— Public  Law  92-255 -which  I 
introduced  in  the  92d  Congress  and  which 
was  unanimously  approved  by  both 
Houses  in  March  of  last  year. 

I  believe  that  the  national  strategy 
also  reflects  a  recognition  that,  in  the 
past  several  years  of  increising  and 
alarming  drug  use,  the  Preiident  has 
acted  forthrightly  in  conceding  that  a 
grievous  situation  existed  and  ;vas  in  im- 
mediate need  of  priority  attention.  The 
President  has  personally  invoh  ed  himself 
in  that  effort  by  urging  a  substantial  re- 
direction of  Federal  drug  polli;ies — redi- 
rection organizationally,  and  i  edirectlon 
philosophically.  There  can  be  r  o  question 
that  the  attention,  effort,  resources, 
funds,  and,  most  Important  )f  all,  the 
commitment  that  has  gone  in  :o  this  ef- 
fort represents  a  bold  and  positive 
response. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  th»  strategy 
document  constitutes  the  be-at  and  end- 
all  of  the  Federal  drug  abise  effort. 
On  the  contrary,  within  the  jolicy  and 
organizational  framework  whi(  h  has  now 
been  created  and  which  will  be  furthered 
by  implementation  of  the  Pres  ident's  re- 
cently announced  Reorganize  tion  Plan 
No.  2  of  1973,  substantial  issues  still  re- 
main unresolved.  Most  of  this  relates  to 
differences  in  the  treatment  versus  law 
enforcement  approaches  whi:h  in  the 
past  have  accoimted  for  mu:h  of  the 
confusion  on  specific  issues  ev  denced  at 
both  the  Federal  and  State  le  rels. 

Thus,  for  example,  I  thinl  we  must 
give  more  concerted  attention  to  the 
needless  upset  and  allsnation  vithin  our 
society  caused  by  untold  prosec  utions  and 
Jailings  of  young  people  for  engaging  in 
an  activity — marihuana  use  and  pos- 
session— which  they  themsehes  do  not 
consider  a  crime  and  as  to  whii  ih  the  best 
available  scientific  and  medlc£  1  evidence 
to  date  does  not  justify  the  set^ere  sanc- 
tions which  our  society  impjses.  Par- 
ticular consideration  must  b«  given  to 
the  effect  of  Federal  crackdowns  and 
border  seizures  of  large  amounts  of  mari- 
huana on  the  tendency  of  potential  users, 
deprived  of  that  relatively  benign  drug, 
to  turn  to  far  more  dangerous  ( Irugs  such 
as  heroin,  LSD,  barbiturate^  cocaine, 
and  speed. 

A  second,  not  unrelated  issiis,  which  I 
believe  must  be  given  greater  lonsidera- 
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tion,  involves  the  propriety  of  using  Fed- 
eral and  other  undercover  agents  on  col- 
lege campuses  and  at  gathering  places 
for  youth  for  the  purpose  of  busting  'in- 
suspected  drug  users  or  entrapping  them 
into  using  or  selling  dangerous  drugs. 

Further,  while  there  is  considerable 
factual  discussion  in  this  strategy  mes- 
sage concerning  the  proliferation  and 
use  of  such  drugs  as  amphetamines  and 
related  stimulants,  and  barbiturates  and 
related  sedative  hypnotics — including 
methaqualone — I  personally  believe  that 
it  is  time  to  call  into  question  the  corpo- 
rate morality  of  those  ethical  drug  com- 
panies who  collectively  manufacture  lit- 
erally billions  of  these  tablets.  They  do 
so  with  certain  awareness  in  the  face  of 
available  evidence  that  these  drugs  pre 
being  flagrantly  abused,  and  that  the 
potential  for  serious  psycholosical  and 
physical  harm  is  very  great. 

In  sum,  I  welcome  this  national  strat- 
egy and  commend  the  efforts  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  Dr.  Jerome  Jaffe  of  the  Special 
Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
in  providing  us  with  a  particularly  valu- 
able assessment  of  the  drug  problem  in 
America  today,  and  where  we  go  from 
here.  Because  of  the  urgency  and  im- 
portance of  the  problem,  I  am  hopeful 
that  we  can  now  move  ahead  with  dis- 
patch in  dealing  with  the  diverse  aspects 
of  this  problem  and  that  some  of  the 
policy  issues  that  remain  unsolved  can 
now  be  addressed  in  short  order  with  the 
same  degree  of  cpndor  and  commitmeni 
as  are  expressed  in  this  strategy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  summary  findings  and  observa- 
tions contained  in  the  National  Strategy 
for  Drug  Abuse: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Federal  Strategt  for  Drug  Abuse  hira  Drug 

Traffic    Prevention 

iv.  summary 

There  can  be  no  simple  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  drug  abuse,  and  no  simple 
solutions  are  presented  In  this  first  Federal 
Strategy.  The  use  of  drugs  for  non-medical 
purposes  In  the  United  States  in  these  terms, 
tlcular  drug  Is  used  In  a  given  society  Is  not 
only  a  matter  of  what  that  drug  does  but 
also  of  how  the  people  of  that  society  feel 
about  what  the  drug  does  and  what  the  ma- 
jority of  people  want  their  society  to  be.  We 
have  reviewed  the  various  <irugs  that  have 
been  and  are  being  used  for  non-medical 
purposes  Is  as  old  as  history.  Whether  a  par- 
It  was  the  clear  Intent  of  the  Drug  Abuse 
Office  and  Treatment  Act  that  the  strategy 
concentrate  on  those  drugs  covered  by  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  of  1970.  There- 
fore, although  our  strategy  acknowledges  the 
high  social  costs  of  the  use  cf  alcohol  and 
tobacco,  these  tire  not  the  foci  of  this  analy- 
sis. An  entire  Institute  within  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  Is  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  problems  of  alcohol. 

Tet,  our  response  to  the  use  of  drugs  such 
as  alcohol  and  tobacco  that  have  already 
been  Incorporated  into  our  customs,  com- 
merce, rituals,  and  regulations  cannot,  re- 
alistically, be  the  same  as  our  response  to 
those  dangerous  drugs  that  are  not  used  by 
a  majority  of  citizens,  ar.d  whose  use,  pos- 
session, and  sale  are  currently  defined  as 
Illegal  by  Federal  and  State  laws. 

The  history  and  the  nature  of  non-medical 
drug  use  Is  such  that  the  medical  and  social 
consequences  of  using  a  particular  drug  do 
not  always  correlate  with  the  attitudes  and 


use-patterns  that  develop.  For  example,  the 
use  of  an  artificial  sweetener  that,  In  large 
doses,  has  a  cancer  producing  effect  In  some 
animals  is  prohibited,  whUe  the  smoking  of 
material  that  Is  believed  to  be  responsible 
for  cancer  in  man  Is  not.  Nevertheless,  in- 
consistencies of  our  overall  response  should 
not  be  a  justification  for  abandoning  all  ef- 
forts at  developing  a  rational  system  that 
seeks  to  minimize  the  harmful  effects  of  drug 
use. 

The  medical  utility  and  the  medical  and 
social  consequences  of  different  drugs  pro- 
duce different  patterns  of  misuse  for  non- 
medical purposes.  Thus,  the  approach  to 
each  drug  necessarily  involves  varying  de- 
grees of  legal  regulation  and  control  of  avail- 
ability as  well  as  varied  allocation  of  re- 
sources to  the  enforcement  of  drug-control 
laws,  to  the  treatment  of  the  adverse  con- 
sequences of  using  the  drug,  to  Informing 
the  public  of  the  Issues  related  to  its  use 
and  abuse,  and  to  developing  the  Increased 
understanding  that  will  help  us  to  minimize 
the  social  costs  of  abuse  in  a  modern  society. 

We  recognize  the  difficulty  In  reaching  con- 
sensus on  the  best  approach  to  drug  prob- 
lems in  general  and  to  the  use  of  any  one 
drug  In  particular.  Part  of  the  difficulty  stems 
from  our  incomplete  understanding  of  why 
certain  drugs  are  used,  what  factors  lead 
from  use  to  addiction,  and  what  the  long 
term  consequences  of  use  and  abuse  are 
likely  to  be.  In  reviewing  the  causes  of  drug 
use  and  addiction,  some  factors  emerge  as 
more  critical  than  others.  Unfortunately, 
some  of  these  factors  are  difficult  to  influ- 
ence through  direct  governmental  action. 

One  of  the  most  Important  factors  de- 
termlng  whether  a  drug  will  be  used  Is  the 
availability  of  the  drug  Itself — in  general 
the  use  rate  is  directly  related  to  availabil- 
ity. Another  major  factor  is  peer  acceptance. 
While  many  forms  of  drug  use  are  solitary 
behaviors,  the  varieties  that  have  arisen 
over  the  past  decade,  particularly  among 
young  people,  are  highly  dependent  on  the 
behaviors  and  attitudes  at  the  group  level. 
If  an  Individual's  friends  are  drug  users  or 
experimenters,  then  that  individual  will  be 
much  more  likely  to  use  drugs  regardless  of 
his  or  her  family  background  or  personal 
characteristics.  In  this  sense,  drug  use  Is 
communicated  from  one  person  to  another. 

Use  and  experimentation  are  not  neces- 
sarily equivalent  to  abuse  and  addiction,  but 
should  be  discouraged.  We  have  lived 
through  times  where  departure  from  tradi- 
tional values  and  standards,  and  even  the 
breaking  of  law,  became  commonplace.  Un- 
der these  conditions  many  young  people,  and 
older  i>eople  as  well,  experimented  with 
marihuana,  LSD,  barbiturates,  ampheta- 
mines, and  sometimes  heroin.  Most  of  these 
experimenters  used  the  drugs  once  or  a  few 
times  and  stopped.  Others,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  continued. 

The  factors  associated  with  continued  use 
are  related  to  the  personality  of  the  user, 
as  well  as  to  family  structure,  the  alterna- 
tive behaviors  that  are  available,  and  the 
nature  of  the  drug  being  used.  Seme  drugs 
are  much  more  likely  to  lead  to  an  over- 
whelming compulsion  to  continue  use  (ad- 
diction) than  others. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  are  two  overlapping 
and  interacting  approaches  to  reduce  drug 
use  and  abuse  In  any  society.  These  are  those 
efforts  directed  at  controlling  the  availabil- 
ity of  drugs  (drug  traffic  prevention)  and 
those  activities  that  attempt  to  reduce  the 
demand  for  drugs  (treatment,  prevention, 
education,  research,  etc.) .  We  recognize  that, 
without  compromising  basic  constitutional 
rights,  no  one  of  the  major  approaches  avail- 
able to  government — control  of  drug  traffic 
or  efforts  at  treatment  and  prevention — can, 
in  and  of  itself,  accomplish  the  goal  of  mini- 
mizing the  social  cost  of  drug  abuse  and 
drug  addiction.  But  taken  together  in  ap- 
propriate balance  and  accompanied  by  broad 
and   the   general   public,   these   approaches 
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have  proved  to  be  effective  In  moving  toward 
this  goal. 

In  considering  the  drugs  covered  by  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  of  1970,  we  have 
found  the  problems  related  to  heroin  addic- 
tion to  be  most  serious  and  we  have  placed 
emphasis  on  approaches  to  reducing  the  high 
toll  that  this  form  of  addiction  exacts  from 
our  society. 

Heroin  Is  among  the  most  addictive  of  the 
commonly  used  substances.  The  use  of  hero- 
in showed  a  sharp  rise  in  the  mld-1960's.  The 
number  of  people  becoming  addicted  in- 
creased each  year  from  1964  through  1969, 
with  each  new  group  adding  to  the  overall 
growth  in  the  total  number  of  active  ad- 
dicts. While  the  totals  for  the  years  after 
1969  are  still  Incomplete,  preliminary  data 
Indicate  that  there  were  fewer  new  addicts 
m  1971   than  In   1970  and   1969. 

Over  the  same  years,  the  use  of  marihuana 
has  also  become  increasingly  common.  One 
response  has  been  to  learn  more  about  the 
Implications  of  this  Increase  use  and  to  re- 
flect  this   information    In   changes   In   our 
policies.  Marihuana  Is  no  longer  considered 
as  hazardous  as  heroin  and  Its  designation 
under  Federal  law  and  associated  penalties 
for  its  use.  possession  and  sale  have  been 
modified  accordingly.  Nevertheless,  our  un- 
derstanding of  marihuana  is  still  very  Incom- 
plete. There  are  some  who  now  advocate  re- 
moval of  all  penalties  for  use  and  possession 
or    even    total    legalization.    With    such    a 
change  or  with  legalization  there  would  un- 
doubtedly be  a  substantial  Increase  in  the 
use  of  this  drug.   More   significantly,  there 
would  be  an  incorporation  of  the  drug  into 
the  customs  and  values  of  our  society  that 
In   the   cases   of   alcohol    and   tobacco   has 
proved  Irreversible.  Given  the  fiexiblllty  of 
present  Federal  laws  relating  to  marihuana, 
no    legislative    changes    are    recommended. 
However,  uniform  codes  for  States  that  are 
consistent  with  the  Federal  standards  con- 
tinue to  be  recommended  and  encouraged. 
Increases  in  the  use  rates  of  other  drugs 
such  as  amphetamines  and  barbiturates  and 
related  sedatives  are.  as  with  other  drugs 
partly  a  function  of  their  avallablMty.  Last 
year  amphetamines  and  related  drugs  were 
re-classlfled  to  permit  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  set  limits  on  their  production  and 
distribution,  and  the  medical  Indications  for 
their  use  were  restricted.  The  impact  of  these 
changes  on  the  availability  of  these  drugs 
should   become   increasingly   apparent   over 
the  next  two  years.  The  Attorney  General's 
recommendation  to  reclassify  selected  bar- 
biturates and  related  drugs,  after  receiving 
legally  required  concurrence  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  will  per- 
mit the   establishment   in   the   near   future 
of  production  and  Import  quotas  and  better 
record  keeping  for  these  drugs. 

Given  the  wide  range  of  drug  abuse  prob- 
lems and  the  different  kinds  of  people  who 
at  some  point  require  some  form  of  treat- 
ment, it  Is  not  surprising  that  no  single 
treatment  or  Intervention  approach  is  found 
to  be  adequate.  Instead,  we  have  set  out 
a  policy  of  developing  a  variety  of  treatment 
approaches,  each  with  its  own  special  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages,  each  appealing 
to  somewhat  different  groups  within  the 
heterogenous  population  of  drug  users  and 
addicts,  but  each  with  at  least  one  common 
goal— the  return  of  former  drug  abusers  to  a 
useful  role  in  society. 

Some  treatment  approaches  are  more  con- 
troversial than  others— for  example,  the  use 
of  synthetic  narcotics  such  as  methadone  In 
the  treatment  of  chronic  heroin  addicts,  and 
the  use  of  civil  commitment  or  other  in- 
voluntary aproaches.  We  find  that  the  main- 
tenance approach  may  be  necessary  for  some 
long-term  narcotics  addicts  at  least  as  an 
Interim  step  toward  full  recovery.  However, 
It  should  not  be  used  indiscriminately  or 
without  concern  for  the  hazards  caused  by 
Illicit  methadone  diversion.  Over  the  past 
year  we  have  developed  new  regulations  that 


will  minimize  these  hazards  without  inter- 
fering with  the  provision  of  treatment. 

We  have  launched  research  efforts  that  if 
successful  will  further  reduce  the  hazards. 
Increase  the  likelihood  of  successful  with- 
drawal, and  provide  further  alternatives  to 
the  maintenance  approach. 

Non-voluntary  approaches  to  the  treat- 
ment of  addiction  will  continue  to  be  re- 
quired at  least  for  selected  groups  of  ad- 
dicts— such  treatment  is  currently  available 
through  the  Federal  government  (under  the 
Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act)  and  In 
several  States.  We  have  noted,  however,  that 
when  the  power  of  the  court  Is  not  used  to 
retain  patients  in  treatment  under  civil 
commitment  procedures,  the  results  seem  no 
better  than  voluntary  approaches  and  the 
overall  costs  are  considerably  higher.  We 
have,  therefore,  advocated  maximum  expan- 
sion of  voluntary  treatment  approaches  be- 
fore investing  substantial  resources  In  non- 
voluntary treatment  systems. 

The  different  approaches  to  treatment  of 
drug  addiction  are  not  equally  effective  or 
efficient.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  govern- 
ment to  determine  the  reasons  for  the  dif- 
ferences In  outcome  and  efficiency  and,  where 
appropriate,  redirect  Federal  resources.  Such 
evaluative  efforts  arc  now  underway. 

Until  the  data  provide  for  a  more  precise 
policy,  we  will  continue  to  make  a  variety 
of  treatments  available  to  those  who  yant 
treatment,  and  we  will  continue  our  attempts 
to  develop  more  effective  treatment  methods. 
This  general  policy  has  resulted  in  a  very 
balanced — or  multlmodallty — treatment  sys- 
tem for  the  country  as  a  whole.  All  treat- 
ment approaches  funded  directly  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  have  grown  dramatically. 
Over  the  past  18  months  we  have  created 
more  treatment  capacity  than  In  the  previous 
50  years.  In  programs  directly  funded  by  the 
Federal  government,  more  than  60,000  people 
can  be  treated  at  any  one  time  and  this 
translates  Into  treating  more  than  100,000 
on  an  annual  basis;  additional  thousands  are 
treated  In  programs  funded  Indirectly  by 
the  Federal  government  through  block  grants 
and  other  revenue  sharing  devices.  The  com- 
bined Federal,  State,  local  and  private  capac- 
ity is  estimated  at  more  than  120,000  at  any 
given  time,  an  annual  capacity  of  more  than 
200.000. 

The  use  of  maintenance  treatment  in  Fed- 
erally funded  programs  has  approximately 
doubled  (from  10.000  in  October  1971  to 
21.000  in  December  1972)  but  non-mainte- 
nance approaches  have  almost  quadrupled — 
from  10,000  in  October  1971  to  39,000  In  De- 
cember 1972.  We  renew  our  commitment  to 
continue  the  expansion  of  treatment  until 
no  one  can  say  he  committed  a  crime  to 
get  drugs  because  there  was  no  treatment 
available.  This  Federal  commitment  requires 
a  similar  commitment  on  the  part  of  State 
and  local  governments  to  continue  their 
present  level  of  support  for  drug  treatment 
developed  with  resources  under  their  dis- 
cretionary control. 

While  treatment  of  those  who  become  ad- 
dicted to  drugs  is  but  one  facet  of  an  overall 
approach.  It  is  a  keystone  of  the  strategy  we 
have  outlined.  We  believe  that  once  treat- 
ment Is  available  to  all  who  want  it.  thfire 
will  be  substantial  changes  in  the  attitudes 
of  courts,  and  of  probation  and  parole  sys- 
tems. With  treatment  readily  available,  the 
use  of  drugs  will  no  longer  be  viewed  to  the 
same  extent  as  a  mitigating  factor  In  the 
handling  of  those  who  sell  drugs  or  commit 
crimes  against  others. 

Even  so,  there  will  be  many  accused  of 
minor  crimes  or  of  simple  possession  of 
drugs  whose  willingness  to  consider  treat- 
ment may  not  develop  until  they  are  arres'ed. 
We  have  developed  programs  that  will  link 
the  criminal  Justice  system  more  closely  to 
the  network  of  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
programs.  The  linkage  is  TASC— Treatment 
Alternatives  to  Street  Crime — which  iden- 
tifies drug  u.sers  (particularly  heroin  users) 


at  the  point  of  arrest.  If  ordinarily  these 
Individuals  would  be  released  pending  trial, 
the  linkage  would  pemlt  them  to  be  admitted 
directly  to  treatment  programs.  In  some  pro- 
grams, entering  and  remaining  In  treatment 
may  be  a  condition  of  release;  in  others, 
progress  in  treatment  may  weigh  heavily 
In  sentencing  or  in  the  decision  to  prosecute. 
Several  pilot  TASC  programs  are  opera- 
tional, and  more  may  be  developed  pending 
evaluation  of  present  projects. 

Preventive  efforts  should  fiow  from  an 
understanding  of  causes  of  excessive  drug 
use.  However,  with  the  exception  of  con- 
trolling drug  avaUablllty,  there  Is  little  con- 
sensus about  root  causes  and  ways  to  effec- 
tively deal  with  them. 

Informing  the  public  of  the  risks  and  con- 
sequences  of  drug  use  and  abuse  is  a  re- 
sponsibility of  government  at  all  levels,  and 
of  many  other  social  institutions.  But  if 
conveying  knowledge  about  possible  adverse 
effects  has  had  any  substantial  Impact  to 
date  on  the  rate  of  experimentation  or 
addiction,  the  Impact  has  clearly  been 
inadequate. 

Many  educational  efforts  do  not  have 
clearly  articulated  goals. 

For  example,  they  have  not  stated  whether 
they  are  trying  to  stop  all  experimenting  with 
drugs  or  to  prevent  experimenters  from  be- 
coming regular  users  and  addicts;  nor  have 
they  stated  whether  they  are  Intended  to  af- 
fect all  drug  use  including  alcohol  and  to- 
bacco or  only  those  drugs  that  are  Illegal. 

Few  of  the  efforts  relying  on  communica- 
tion of  Information,  whether  through  the 
school  systems,  social  Institutions  or  mass 
media,  have  been  rigorously  evaluated,  and 
where  evaluation  has  been  attempted,  the 
data  do  not  show  significant  Impact. 

There  have  been  too  many  films,  pamphlets, 
brochures,  posters,  and  television  spots  pro- 
duced by  too  many  agencies,  public  and  pri- 
vate— most  of  which  remain  unevaluated  lu 
terms  of  their  Impact  for  various  target 
audiences. 

Current  large  scale  educational  efforts, 
particularly  those  aimed  at  potential  or  cur- 
rent drug  users,  whether  through  school  or 
mass  media,  must  be  more  carefullv  eva- 
luated to  ensure  they  are  not  counter-pro- 
ductive; that  they  do  not  stimulate  curiosity 
more  than  they  dampen  active  Interest. 

The  Federal  government  has  directed  aU 
agencies  to  stop  all  direct  production  and 
the  support  of  the  production  of  new  educa- 
tional and  mass  media  materials  related  to 
drug  abuse  until  the  Impact  of  presently 
available  materials  can  be  better  assessed. 
In  addition,  new  efforts  at  developing  an 
evaluation  methodolgy  are  now  underway. 

Thus,  we  are  refocuslng  our  efforts  on  "de- 
vising creative  pUot  preventive  approaches 
with  more  clearly  articulated  goals,  designed 
In  ways  that  will  permit  objective  evaluation. 
It  is  also  clear  that  education  is  not  svnon- 
ymous  with  prevention.  In  some  sltu.uions 
the  moit  effective  way  to  reduce  the  social 
cost  of  drug  xise  is  to  provide  meaningful 
alternatives  to  the  use  of  drugs.  Other  ef- 
fective approaches  have  Involved  early  inter- 
vention efforts  that  bring  drug  users  Into 
treatment  situations  before  drug  use  pro- 
gresses to  addiction  or  becomes  incorporated 
Into  the  individual's  values. 

Once  we  accept  the  premise  that  a  drug 
should  not  be  freely  available,  we  are  obliged 
to  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate to  limit  its  availability.  What  Is 
necessary  or  appropriate  is.  In  turn,  a  matter 
of  what  happens  when  we  fail  to  limit  avail- 
ability. 

In  the  case  of  narcotics  such  as  heroin, 
failure  to  limit  availability  leads  to  increased 
experimentation,  and  this,  all  too  frequer.tly, 
leads  to  addiction,  with  its  m.any  ad\erse  con- 
sequences. Among  them  are  crimes  com- 
mitted to  get  money  to  buy  drugs. 

We  have  rejected  suggestions  that  low 
cost  heroin  be  made  available  in  order  to  re- 
duce crime,  because  such  suggestions  do  not 
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deal  with  the  problem  of 
heroin  addicts,  and  because  we 
a  continwed  Increase  In  the 
addicts  Is  unacceptable  to  the 
the  American  people  even  It  the 
to  be  distributed  under  medical 
and  were  not  associated  with  _ 

Reducing  the  availability  of  . 
Involves    us    in    a    massive   efTort 
Illicit  traffic  In  narcotics  at  every 
its  origins   In   the  poppy   fields 
nations  to  the  addict  who  gives 
his  friends.  We  have  found  no  ^ 
chain  that  Is  significantly  more 
than  others.  To  affect  the  entlr^ 
quires  the  cooperation  of  other 
lance  at  our  borders,  and  vlgorou  > 
traffickers  within  our  borders 
The   keys  to   effective 

cotics  control  are  better „.. 

ter  overseas  law  enforcement,  bo 
require  International  cooperatior 
commitment   from   foreign    gove 
act  against  drug  traffickers 
their  borders.  United  States 
this  end  are  coordinated  througl  i 
net   Committee   on    Internationa  I 
Control  chaired  by  the  Secretary 
success,  to  date.  Is  indicated  by 
we  now  have  cooperative  drug 
grams  with  fifty-nine  foreign 
and  that  global  seizures  of  heroi:  i 
phine-base  doubled  during  1972. 
Drug  law  enforcement  respons 
been  divided  among  the  Bureau 
and  Dangerous  Drugs,  the  _. 
toms.  the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse 
ment.  the  Office  of  National  > 

llgence.  the  Internal  Revenue 

number  of  other  Federal  agenda 
the  Defense  Department,  the 
llgence  Agency,  and  the  Coast 
have   specialized   drug   control 
resources. 

The    combined    efforts    of 
have   met    with    considerable 
seizures  and  arrests  are  at  an  all 
the   price  of  heroine  on   the 

United  States  has  more  than 

the  past  two  years;  and  over  the 
of  the  United  States  there  has  . 
heroin  shortage  that  has  lasted 
any  similar  shortage  since  the 
demlc  began  In  the  mid-sixties. 

Much  more,  however,  remains 
with  respect  to  curtaUlng  the 
Illicit  drugs.  Among  the  most 
current   problems    is   that   majo 
traffickers  are  far  too  frequenti 
cally  released  on  ball  pending 
regard    to   their   threat    to   the 
Furthermore,   even   when   they   „ 
and  convicted,  they  frequently  do 
sentences  appropriate  to  the 
their  crimes.  Current  Federal 
not  sufficiently  stringent  and 
often  been  leniently  applied  by 

The    President   has 
Congress      new     legislation      „. 
sharply  reduce    the  availability 
those    arrested    for    heroin    tra: 
which    would    create    minimum 
sentences  for  heroin  traffickers  „_, 
prlsonment  without  the  Dosslbllit^ 
for  major  repeat  offenders.  We 

of  this  Will  by  Congress  and 

states  adopt  similar  legislation 

During  the  coming  year,  we  p.„ 
slfy  further  the  effort  to  reduce 
ability   of   heroin,   and    the   Fede 
provides  Increased  resources  for 
on  illicit  heroin  traffic. 

Coordination  of  the  diverse 
lated  to  drug  traffic  prevention 
cult  management  problem.  The 
diverse   and   require   such   a 

sources  and  skills  that  It  is  ^, 

practical  matter  to  collect  them 
any  one  operating  department. 
The  efforts  of  the  seven 

which  contribute  to  the    

trol  program  will  continue  to  be 
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through  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Narcotics  Control. 

The  presently  fragmented  Federal  drug  law 
enforcement  effort  will  be  rationalized  by  the 
creation  of  the  Drug  Law  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration which  will  report  directly  to  the 
Attorney  General.  This  agency  will  assume 
all  the  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs,  the  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Law  Enforcement,  the  Office  of  Na- 
tional Narcotics  Intelligence,  and  Investiga- 
tory responsibilities  of  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms. The  consolidation  will  be  accomplished 
through  Congressional  Reorganization  Plan 
Number  Two  of  1973.  Because  of  Its  central 
importance  In  securing  more  effective  drug 
law  enforcement,  we  urge  the  Congress  to 
give  this  plan  its  prompt  endorsement. 

The  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act 
of  1972  (PL  92-255)  created  a  temporary 
structure  (the  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention)  for  coordinating  those 
activities  that  were  related  to  treatment, 
prevention,  education,  and  research.  This 
Act  also  mandated  the  creation  of  Single 
State  Agencies  that  would  coordinate  all 
such  activities  at  the  State  level. 

Over  the  past  year,  the  Special  Action 
Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  has  moved 
to  concentrate  more  and  more  of  the  discre- 
tionary funds  for  treatment,  prevention,  ed- 
ucation and  research  into  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  within 
HEW  Into  the  Division  of  Narcotic  Addiction 
and  Drug  Abuse  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health. 

We  have  also  taken  major  steps  toward 
routing  an  Increasing  proportion  of  resources 
through  the  states  to  local  programs  rather 
than  by-passing  state  and  local  govermnent. 

The  obtec*'i"e  Is  to  niovo  sunport  for  serv- 
ice projects  through  the  state  to  communities 
as  much  as  possible  over  the  next  several 
years,  thus  shifting  responsibility  for  setting 
priorities  to  local  jurisdictions.  Communi- 
ties should  view  drug  abuse  in  context  with 
their  other  problems  and  deal  with  It  ac- 
cordingly with  an  emphasis  appropriate  to 
local  conditions. 

Eventually,  emphasis  at  the  Federal  level 
will  be  on  research  and  demonstration  pro- 
grams In  the  areas  of  treatment,  prevention, 
and  training.  The  exceptions  will  be  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, and  Department  of  Defense 
where  direct  care  of  drug  users  and  addicts, 
and  associated  research  and  evaluation  will 
continue. 

The  necessary  coordination  between  drug 
abuse  prevention  and  drug  traffic  control 
(both  foreign  and  domestic)  will  continue  to 
be  provided  by  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  A  new  Office  of  Federal  Drug  Man- 
agement Is  being  created  within  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  assist  In  this 
effort. 

Much  is  still  unkown.  In  every  area  from 
treatment  to  prevention,  from  control  of  il- 
licit traffic  to  the  long-term  consequencea 
of  drug  use,  there  are  gaps  In  our  knowledge. 
A  rational  strategy  should  Include  a  system- 
atic effort  to  acquire  the  needed  informa- 
tion. Such  an  effort  requires  the  setting  of 
research  priorities.  Current  priorities  include 
the  efforts  to  measure  the  size  and  the  rate 
nf  charge  In  the  drug  uslne  population, 
the  adverse  consequences  of  the  use  of  var- 
ious drugs,  the  natural  history  of  ding  use 
and  addiction,  and  new  approaches  to  treat- 
ment and  early  Intervention,  including  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  educational 
efforts  and  mass  media  campaigns. 

Research  efforts  are  also  needed  to  im- 
prove our  capacity  to  control  availability. 
These  take  the  form  of  better  methods  to 
determine  the  origins  of  samples  of  Illicit 
drugs,  and  to  gather  and  analyze  Intelligence 
on  Illicit  traffic  and  to  analyze  the  relation- 
ships between  law  enforcement  activity.  Ju- 
dicial actions,  and  the  price  and  availability 
of  UUclt  drugs. 

Until  the  gaps  are  filled,  our  policies  and 
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strategies  must  be  considered  tentative  and 
subject  to  revision.  This  first  Federal  Strategy 
is  an  attempt  to  present  the  background  and 
rationale  for  the  Federal  government's  poli- 
cies with  respect  to  problems  of  drug  abuse. 
It  recognizes  that  the  problems  are  so  di- 
verse, and  that  the  responses  cut  across  so 
wide  a  spectnim  of  human  activity,  that  de- 
veloping a  totally  coordinated,  consistent  re- 
sponse Is  an  elusive  goal  that  must  be  con- 
stantly pursued. 

This  Strategy  will  be  reviewed  continuous- 
ly, modified  as  new  knowledge  develops,  and 
promulgated  again  within  one  year  from  the 
date  of  this  report. 


SENATOR  DOMENICI  CALLS  FOR 
CONTINUED  ATTENTION  TO  TECH- 
NOLOGICAL GROWTH 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  on 
this  occasion  to  commend  my  colleague, 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici),  for  a  fine 
discussion  of  one  of  the  major  issues  fac- 
ing our  Republic  today. 

In  an  address  to  the  National  Sound- 
ing Rocket  Conference  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astronau- 
tics, my  distinguished  colleague  called 
for  a  balanced  commitment  to  support 
our  domestic  programs,  while  keeping 
our  technological  growth  vigorous. 

I  feel  the  speech  of  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  will  be  of  Interest 
to  the  Members  of  this  great  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  by  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

1    Address  oi-  Senator  Pete  V.  Domenici 

New  Mexico's  contribution  to  national 
rocket  research  began  as  far  back  as  1930, 
when  Dr.  Robert  Ooddard  began  firing  his 
rockets  near  RosweU. 

It  went  on  to  Include  the  famous  WAC 
Corporal  in  1954,  the  first  living  things  car- 
ried Into  space  in  1951,  the  first  tropical 
storm  photographed  from  space  In  1954  and 
the  first  man-made  objects  In  space  In  1957. 

I  coixslder  myself  fortunate  to  represent  a 
state  which — with  40,000  civilian,  military 
and  contractor  personnel  Involved  full  time 
In  science — can  truly  be  said  to  have  a  great 
deal  In  common  with  the  future  of  America. 
Because  that  Is  so,  when  I,  as  a  Senator, 
address  such  a  great  and  sustaining  national 
concern  as  the  advancement  of  science,  I 
know  that  New  Mexico  has  a  vital  role  and 
a  deep  Interest  In  the  subject. 

Today,  our  nation,  as  I  see  it,  is  dangerously 
reducing  its  research  and  development  efforts. 
If  we  ignore  this  critical  priority  or  slight 
It,  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  we  will  repeat  the 
historical  decay  of  other  countries.  In  other 
centuries. 

It  takes  vision  and  courage  to  maintain  a 
healthy  economy,  to  keep  our  position  In 
our  collective  productive  capacity.  It  Is 
world  trade  and  to  continue  the  growth  of 
Impossible  for  me  to  conceive  that  we  can 
do  these  things  without  committing  our- 
selves to  continuous  and  aggressive  advances 
in  the  fields  of  science  and  technology. 

We  are  now  In  an  era  of  peace.  I  pledge 
to  you  that  I  wUl  look  at  everything  we  do 
In  this  era  of  peace  from  a  historical  point 
of  view.  That  perspective  demonstrates 
clearly  that  we  have  always  made  our  greatest 
scientific  and  technological  gains  In  our 
country  during  times  of  war.  But  If  science 
and  technology  are  sacrificed  to  peace,  that 
peace  will  not  bring  us  the  abundance  we 
desire  and  the  solutions  to  our  social  prop- 
lems. 
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It  is  a  simple  fact  that  today's  pvire  science 
Is  tomorrow's  technology;  that  Is  the  day 
after  tomorrow's  position  as  a  trader  with 
the  world  and  as  a  solver  of  our  own  national 
problems. 

Make  no  mistake  about  this :  our  country's 
Investments  in  science  and  technology  have 
always  paid  off  for  America.  In  large  measure 
It  Is  because  of  them  that  we  rose  to  a  posi- 
tion of  world  leadership  m  less  than  200  years 
of  history. 

But  today,  some  people  seem  to  think  that 
technology  has  become  a  dirty  word.  They 
shout,  "Less  money  for  technology;  more 
money  for  social  purposes." 

They  don't  understand — or  they  don't  want 
to  understand — that  technology  Is  not  good 
or  bad  in  and  of  itself:  It  Is  how  we  use 
technology  that  Is  good  or  bad.  After  all, 
technology  simply  means  pursuing  and  ap- 
plying knowledge  to  solve  man's  problems. 
How.  under  any  circumstances,  can  that  be 
intrinsically  anti-social? 

It  seems  clear  that  what  our  country  needs 
is  a  balanced  commitment,  one  which  will 
support  our  social  action  programs  but  will 
also  keep  our  technological  growth  vigorous. 
Unless  we  can  manage  to  combine  these  two, 
we  cannot  retain  our  position  of  Importance 
in  the  world.  There  is  little  need  to  remind 
scientists  of  how  Galileo  was  ridiculed  and 
Imprisoned,  the  Wright  brothers  laughed  at, 
and  automobile  pioneers  met  with  cries  of 
"Get  a  horse." 

There  have  always  been  men  who  voted 
against  new  ideas.  Almost  all  Americans 
would  agree  that  Daniel  Webster  was  one  of 
history's  greatest  senators,  yet  the  record 
shows  that  when  Congress  was  asked  to  ap- 
propriate funds  to  explore  and  settle  the 
western  part  of  the  United  States,  he  voted 
against  the  Idea.  After  all,  as  everyone  knows, 
the  West  has  nothing  but  scrub  cactus, 
deserts,  high  mountains  and  uncivilized 
savages. 

Actually,  when  Congress  voted  funds  to 
open  up  the  western  frontier.  It  spent  ten 
per  cent  of  the  gross  national  product  to 
build  railroads  through  the  West.  At  the 
present  time  we  devote  to  opening  up  the 
space  frontier  not  even  one  per  cent  of  our 
gross  national  product.  Actually,  the  figure  is 
closer  to  one-third  of  one  per  cent,  and  it  is 
declining. 

It  is  easy  to  take  positions  against  things, 
and  most  of  us  are  all  too  comfortable  when 
we  are  doing  so.  I  would  like  to  read  you  some 
language  from  a  commission  report  on  the 
evaluation  of  a  proposal.  I  am  sure  that  the 
approach  will  sound  familiar  to  you.  The  re- 
port says : 

"The  committee  Judged  the  promises  and 
offers  of  this  mission  to  be  Impossible,  vain 
and  worthy  of  rejection:  that  It  was  not 
proper  to  favor  an  affair  that  rested  on  such 
weak  foundations  and  which  appeared  un- 
certain and  Impossible  to  any  educated  pter- 
son.  however  little  learning  he  might  have." 

That  Is  an  excerpt  from  the  report  of  the 
Talavera  Commission.  It  was  made  in  Spain 
In  1491  after  consideration  of  a  proposal  by 
a  fellow  named  Columbus,  who  wanted  some 
financing  for  some  kind  of  exploration  he 
had  In  mind. 

History  Is  full  of  such  examples,  but  it  also 
teaches  us  that  progressive  societies  have 
always  Invested  part  of  their  annual  profit 
In  their  own  future.  It  Is  axiomatic.  It  seems 
to  me,  that  no  first-rate  country  can  ever 
be  or  continue  to  be  first-rate  unless  It  has 
first-rate  science  and  technology. 

It  Is  equally  true  that  you  can't  turn 
science  and  technology  on  and  off  as  you  do 
a  faucet,  depending  on  the  state  of  our  In- 
ter.iatlonal  aid  domestic  crises.  Technology's 
ad  anre  must  be  stendv  and  constant,  and 
the  space  program  must  continue  to  spear- 
head that  progress. 

When  we  stand  at  the  peak  of  technolo<^l- 
cal  leadership,  as  our  country  does  today, 
there  are  certain  questions  which  we  must 
ask  ourselves.  Have  we  learned  anything 
from  our  past?  Is  It  possible  for  us  to  stay 


at  this  peak?  Are  we  in  fact  s^art  enough 
and  capable  enough  to  solve  international 
and  national  problems  and  still  advance 
technology? 

I  am  sure  that  it  Is  no  mere  accident  of 
speech  that  leads  us  to  refer  to  each  new 
attack  we  mount  on  social  problems  as  a 
War — the  War  on  Poverty,  the  War  on  Hun- 
ger, the  War  on  Disease.  We  use  the  word 
because  we  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  It 
Is  a  war  which  has  led  us  to  most  scientific 
advances  and  to  most  scientific  answers.  Now 
It  Is  our  Job  to  reach  those  advances  and 
answers  In  a  time  of  peace. 

We  can  only  do  that  if  our  forward  motion 
In  science  and  technology  is  on  an  all-en- 
compassing base.  It  Is  true  that  we  have  made 
progress  to  stamp  out  polio,  but  we  would 
not  have  done  It  unless  we  had  previously 
developed  microscopes  which  made  it  pos- 
sible for  cures  to  be  discovered.  Heart  pacers, 
in  our  older  citizens  and  even  In  children, 
came  Into  being,  not  so  much  directly  from 
an  Impetus  to  create  them  as  from  research 
which  was  done  In  our  space  program  on 
totally  different  uses.  The  same  Is  true  of 
any  future  solutions  to  our  environmental 
problems.  They  will  not  come  solely  from 
focusing  our  attention  upon  environment. 
Tliey  will  come  only  If  the  whole  body  of  sci- 
entific advances,  so  that  we  can  then  select 
from  It  those  technological  Improvements 
which  will  in  fact  be  the  solution  to  these 
problems. 

We  are  presently  in  a  period  of  much  soul- 
searching,  considerable  fear,  doubt  and  trep- 
idation. But  these  things  merely  show  that 
we  are  mortal  men,  every  doubt  is  excusable. 

What  Is  not  excusable  Is  a  lack  of  vision 
and  a  lack  of  courage,  at  a  time  when  great- 
ness can  only  come  from  men  of  vision  and 
of  courage.  To  lack  them  would  be  unfor- 
givable. If,  at  this  Juncture  In  our  nation's 
history,  we  lack  vision  and  courage,  future 
generations  will  not  forgive  us — and  they  will 
be  right  to  condemn. 


LATIN    AMERICAN    TEACHING   FEL- 
LOWSHIP PROGRAM 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
served  for  5  years  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Advisory  Board  of  the  Latin 
American  Teaching  Fellowships — 
LATE — progrsm  of  the  Fletcher  School 
of  Law  and  Diplomacy,  Tufts  University. 
I  have  watched  this  program  develop 
from  a  very  modest  beginning  to  a  point 
today  where  it  has  95  teaching  fellows  in 
Latin  America.  What  has  been  the  key 
to  its  success?  The  central  theme  has 
always  been  that  LATF  is  respon.sive  to 
educational  needs  that  are  defined — and 
largely  financed — by  the  Latin  Ameri- 
cans themselves.  A  number  of  my  con- 
stituents have  participated  in  the  LATF 
program.  They  have  informed  me  of  their 
good  experience  with  the  LATF  program. 

I  have  been  informed  that  both  AID 
and  the  Ford  Foimdation  are  going  to 
make  some  modest  administrative  sup- 
port available  to  the  LATF  prcgram.  I 
welcome  this  continued  support  of  this 
fine  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  bro- 
chure on  the  program  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  brochure 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Latin  American  Teaching  Fellowships — 
1973-74 

THE   I.A.Tjr.    PROGRAM 

Praciram  description 

LoMi  4jri"rl-i"  Teachi-g  Fellowships  are 
offered  by  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and 


Diplomacy,  Tufts  University.  This  program 
responds  to  requests  from  Latin  American 
universities  for  Junior  and  Intermediate 
level  faculty  assistance  in  the  natural  and 
social  sciences,  engineering,  business  ad- 
ministration educational  theory  and  ad- 
ministration, and  law.  Professors  selected  for 
the  program  directly  assist  local  Latin  Amer- 
ican Institutions  In  teaching  and  research. 
They  dedicate  between  half  and  full  time  to 
their  university  responsibilities.  The  LATF 
professors  usually  fulfill  one  of  two  func- 
tions: they  replace  a  faculty  member  cur- 
rently studying  outside  the  host  country,  or 
they  offer  courses  which  otherwise  would  not 
be  offered  due  to  absence  of  necessary  ex- 
pertise and  personnel.  Curriculum  design 
and  development  within  the  specialized  dis- 
cipline is  an  important  contribution  LATF 
professors  can  make.  The  LATF  program 
currently  operates  in  the  following  coun- 
tries: Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Co- 
lombia, Costa  Rica.  Ecuador,  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua, 
Panama,  Peru.  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 

Some  of  the  positions  currently  offered  by 
LATF  carry  an  "internship"  compoiient. 
This  requires  the  Fellow  to  work  approxi- 
mately half-time  for  a  corporation  or  public 
agency  In  the  host  country.  The  LATF  pro- 
gram Is  financially  supported  by  major 
foundations,  universities,  and  corporations 
in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Latin 
America. 

Program  objectives 

The  objectives  of  the  LATF  program  are 
two-fold : 

(1)  to  assist  universities  in  Latin  America 
to  expand  and  develop  their  teaching  pro- 
grams by  providing  highly  trained  instruc- 
tors capable  of  communicating  effectively  in 
Spanish  or  Portuguese. 

(2)  to  provide  opportunities  for  teaching 
experience  and  field  research  to  pre-  and 
post-doctoral  individuals,  and  to  recipients 
of  law,  bu£i:iess  and  medical  degrees. 

An  additional  long-range  objective  of  the 
LATF  program  is  to  improve  the  quality  of 
North  American  university  instruction  re- 
lating to  Latin  America,  by  maximizing  the 
Teaching  Fellow's  academic  and  institution- 
al contacts  while  in  Latin  America,  In  an- 
ticipation of  his  teaching  in  the  United 
States  of  Canada. 

INFORMATION    FOR    APPLICANTS 

Eligibility 
Preference  Is  given  to  applicants  who  have 
completed  doctoraJ  or  professional  degrees, 
and  to  doctoral  candidates  who  have  com- 
pleted all  degree  requirements  except  the 
dissertation.  There  are  no  citizenship  or  age 
requirements.  In  most  cases,  selected  can- 
didates are  required  to  ■wTlte  and  speak  the 
language  of  the  country  to  which  they  are 
assigned  at  the  commencement  of  their 
teaching  period.  Prior  teaching  experience  Is 
desirable  but  not  mandatory. 

Time  commitment 
LATF  program  positions  in  most  cases  are 
offered  for  24  months,  although  both  shorter 
and  longer  periods  may  also  be  granted. 
Departure  date  will  be  determined  by  the 
program,  in  accordance  with  university  and 
Internship  arrangements. 

Intemnhips 
Some  LATF  positions  are  wholly  or  par- 
tially self-supporting  through  the  internship 
component.  In  most  cases,  the  Fellow  serves 
as  a  consultant  or  advisor  to  a  corporation  or 
agency  in  his  area  of  competence.  The  host 
agency  In  turn  assists  In  financing  the  LATF 
arrangements.  Fellows  should  anticipate 
spe-5dlng  up  to  half  time  on  teaching  duties, 
end  up  to  half  time  on  internship  respon- 
sibilities. 

Financial  stipends 

The  financial  arrangements  for  each  LATF 
position  are  worked  out  on  an  individual 
basis,  depending  on  degrees  of  support  from 
the   host    Institution,    internship   payments. 
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other  fellowship  or  research 
other  factors.  Average  monthly 
1973-74   Fellows   will   be   between 
$700.   Incremental   Increases  an 
provided. 

Application  process 

Application  forms  may  be  obtained 
Ing:   Latin  American  Teaching 
Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Dipl<^macy 
University.    Medford,    Ma« 
Those  applicants  deemed  eligible 
for  teaching  positions  in  Latin 
be  personally  interviewed  by  an 
officer.    Since    final    selection    is 
upwn  the  applicant's  acceptabilH  y 
American  university,  applicants 
tlclpate  some  delays  in  selection 


s1|lpends.   and 

Income  for 

S400   and 

frequently 


by  writ- 
Fellowships, 
Tufts 
02155. 
Eind  suitable 
.  imerica  will 
LATF  staff 
contingent 
to  a  Latin 
should  an- 
notlficatlon. 


or. 

'   of   Oi)era- 

Af- 

of   Latin 
Representative, 

Officer    for 

or  Recrult- 

for  Llal- 


Offlcir 


L.A.T.F.     ADMINISTRATIO  * 

The  Latin  American  Teaching  Fellowships 
program  Is  administered  and  coiirdlnated  at 
the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy, 
Tufts  University.  Collaborative  i  elations  are 
maintained  with  appro.ximatel; '  90  major 
universities  throughout  Latin  Ainerlca 
LA.TT.  Offlcers 

Gary  A.  Glenn.  Executive  Direc 

William  M.   Cloherty.   Directo 
tions. 

Llzbetb  Lyons,  Director  of  Academic 
fairs. 

Stephen    M.    Johnson,    Director 
American    Oi)erations    and 
Colombia  Venezuela. 

Jeanell     Cunningham.     Staff 
Communications   and   Budgetini ;. 

Oscar  F.  Porter,  Staff  Officer 
ment  and  Selection. 

Susanne  D.  Tlktin,  Staff 
son  with  Fellows  and  Represenljatlves 

Janet  Ballantyne,  Representative 

Jan  Dill,  Representative 
and  Pane  ma. 

Theodore    Reutz,    Representative 
tlna. 

Kevin  Klnsella,  Representatlvi 

David  H.  Gold,   Chief  of  Operations 
Paulo.  Brazil. 

National  Advisory  Boaijd 

William  S.  Barnes.  Fletcher 
and  Diplomacy  (Chairman) . 

Prank  W.  Archibald.  Southern 
per  Corporation. 

Lawton  M.  Chiles,  United  State: 

Prank  Church.  United  States 

Alphonse  De  Rosso.  Exxon 

Dante  B.  Fascell.  Member  of 

Donald  M.  Praser,  Member  of 

James  Goodsell.   Christian 
tor. 

Edmund    Gulllon.    Dean 
of  Law  and  Diplomacy. 

Jacob  K.  Javlts,  United  States 

Nicholas  A.  Llbertore.  Lone 
Co. 

Torbert   H.   Macdonald. 
gress. 

P.  Bradford  Morse,  Under 
eral  of  the  United  Nations  for 
General  Assembly  Affairs. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Member  of  Clongress. 


FIXED  COMMISSION  RA-tES— A 
GIANT  STEP  BACKW.^  JID 

Pre!-  ident. 


Mr.    WILLIAMS.   Mr. 
new  Chairman  of  the  Securities 
change  Commission  annoimcsd 
day  that  contrary  to  previous 
ments  to  the  Congress  and  thi ; 
public,  the  SEC  would  not 
securities  industry  to  lower 
point  for  competitive  brokerag ; 
year.   In   other   words,   all 
brokerage  service  on  exchangfe 
tions  below  $300,000  will  continue 
fixed,  and  Investors  who  do 
such  gargantuan  amounts  wi 
to  be  denied  the  opportunity  to 
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pay  for  th^servlces  and  only  the  services 
they  require. 

The  SEC's  decision  constitutes  a 
breach  of  faith  with  the  industry,  the 
Congress  and  the  investing  public.  There 
can  be  no  pause  in  reaching  the  goal  of 
eliminating  fixed  rates  in  the  securities 
Industry.  They  have  not  preserved  prof- 
itability; they  have  not  insured  market 
liquidity;  and  they  have  not  prevented 
market  fragmentation.  Quite  to  the  con- 
trary, fixed  rates  have  encouraged  in- 
efficiency; they  have  led  to  a  mlsalloca- 
tion  of  economic  resources;  and  they 
have  obstructed  movement  toward  a 
true  central  market  system. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Securities  had 
been  assured  by  former  Chairman  Casey 
that  the  SEC  was  inexorably  moving  to- 
ward competitive  pricing  and  that  there 
would  be  a  further  reduction  in  April  of 
this  year.  Mr.  Cook,  prior  to  yesterday, 
had  expressed  to  me  and  to  the  full  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  his  commitment  to  con- 
tinue this  program.  Therefore,  I  am 
genuinely  shocked  by  the  Commission's 
reversal  of  policy. 

The  Commission's  decision  not  to  re- 
duce the  competitive  break  point  has 
neither  solid  economic  data  to  support  it 
nor  sound  policy  presumptions  to  explain 
it.  I  am  forced  to  conclude  that  it  repre- 
sents a  capitulation,  however  temporary, 
to  the  forces  which  have  consistently  op- 
posed all  steps  toward  interjecting  much- 
needed  competition  into  this  industry. 

Nearly  a  year  ago  the  subcommittee 
received  testimony  from  William  Salo- 
mon, a  forward-looking  industry  leader, 
who  stated: 

At  every  move  to  lower  the  level  for  nego- 
tiated rat?s.  we  have  been  bombarded  from 
many  sides  with  the  argument  that  time  is 
needed  to  adjust  to  the  change  so  that  the 
impact  of  each  downward  move  could  be 
evaluated. 

As  yet  It  has  not  been  made  clear  what 
adjustments  are  being  made  by  the  firms  who 
oppose  negotiated  commission  rates.  The 
gradual  stepping  down  process  presently  un- 
derway Just  seems  to  invite  the  same  oppo- 
sition at  every  further  downward  adjust- 
ment. They  say  "move  slowly."  There  haven't 
been  any  plans  for  adjustment  brought  for- 
ward. Their  only  aim  seems  to  be  to  delay 
the  downward  movement  as  long  as  possible 
In  the  hope  that  It  can  be  permanently 
stalled. 

The  resistance  to  competitive  rates 
continues  unabated,  and  the  SEC  deci- 
sion to  postpone  further  progress  can 
only  give  heart  to  those  who  desire  the 
perpetuation  of  price  fixing  in  the  secu- 
rities industry. 

It  Is  appropriate  to  recall  the  Commis- 
sion's own  conclusion  in  its  Statement  on 
the  Future  Structure  of  the  Securities 
Markets : 

Fixed  minimum  commissions,  at  least  on 
institutional-size  orders,  may  well  make  It 
very  difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  to  create  the 
central  market  system. 

I  am  in  full  agreement  as  apparently 
is  Mr.  James  Needham,  chairman  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  The  Com- 
mission, however,  seems  to  have  lost  sight 
of  its  own  point,  and  by  its  decision  yes- 
terday it  has  inevitably  delayed  the 
startup  of  a  true  central  market  system 
within  which  competition  can  play  its 
necessary  role. 

In  February,  when  Mr.  Cook  was  ap- 


pointed chairman  oi  the  SEC,  I  had  high 
hopes  that  he  would  be  a  vigorous  chair- 
man, able  to  lead  the  industry  in  the 
adoption  of  necessary  reforms  and  mod- 
ernized procedures.  My  hopes  were  rein- 
forced 2  weeks  ago,  when,  in  a  speech 
in  New  York  City,  Mr.  Cook  outlined 
a  plan  for  a  central  market  system  which 
was  thoughtfully  conceived,  workable, 
and  in  the  public  interest.  As  could  have 
been  expected,  Mr.  Cook's  speech  brought 
anguished  cries  from  vested  interests  on 
Wall  Street  that  his  proposals  would 
bring  chaos  to  this  covintry's  securities 
markets  and  destroy  our  capital-raising 
capacity.  Nonsense,  of  course;  Mr, 
Cook's  proposals  for  a  central  market 
system  were  basically  the  same  as  those 
contained  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Se- 
curities' securities  industry  study  re- 
port and  in  the  recent  report  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Commerce  and  Pi- 
nance.  The  proposals  are  soimd  and  will 
create  for  the  investors  of  this  coun- 
try a  fairer,  more  orderly,  more  liquid 
market. 

But  those  on  Wall  Street  whose  ox  will 
be  gored  by  the  proposals  in  Mr.  Cook's 
speech  are  not  without  power  and  politi- 
cal influence — and  Mr.  Cook  it  appears 
is  highly  susceptible  to  pressure  from 
such  quarters.  Last  Friday  a  delegation 
from  Wall  Street  visitec".  Mr.  Cook.  It  is 
my  imderstanding  that  they  voiced  their 
displeasure  with  his  speech.  His  reversal 
of  policy  on  Commission  rates  appears  to 
have  been  the  direct  result  of  this  visit. 

Mr.  Cook's  willingness  to  compromise 
established  Commission  policy  in  order 
to  appease  Wall  Street  bodes  no  good 
for  public  investors  and  the  integrity  of 
our  market  system.  This  action  makes 
more  clear  than  ever  the  responsibility 
of  Congress  to  legislate  the  final  aboli- 
tion of  fixed  pricing  In  the  securities  in- 
dustry. I  believe  we  can  and  should  act 
promptly. 

SOVIET  COPYRIGHT  LAW 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  26  I  introduced  S.  1359  to  amend 
section  9  of  the  Copyright  Act  in  response 
to  recent  developments  in  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  According  to 
the  information  currently  available  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union 
may  intend  to  use  its  adherence  to  the 
Universal  Copyright  Convention  as  an 
additional  means  of  suppressing  the  cir- 
culation of  works  by  dissident  Soviet 
authors. 

The  New  York  Times  of  March  28  con- 
tains an  article  from  Moscow  reporting 
a  statement  issued  by  a  group  of  distin- 
guished Soviet  intellectuals  to  the  effect 
that  the  Soviet  membership  in  the  Uni- 
versal Copyright  Convention  could  be 
used  to  deprive  Soviet  authors  of  their 
rights.  In  an  open  letter  to  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cul- 
tural Organization  they  wrote : 

It  would  be  impermissible  that  censorship 
should  now  acquire  the  possibility  of  operat- 
ing on  an  international  scale  supported  by 
the  Geneva  Convention. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  March  29 
in  its  lead  editorial  entitled  "From  Russia 
With  Vengeance"  states  that  it  concurs 
in  the  view  that  the  Soviet  membership 
in  the  Universal  Copyright  Convention 
"was  aimed  primarily  at  suppressing  for- 
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eign  publication  of  undergroimd  works 
by  Russian  authors  critical  of  the 
regime." 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  has  endorsed  the  legislation 
which  I  sponsored  earlier  this  week.  The 
Journal  editorial  concludes  with  advice 
which  is  appropriate  to  all  our  imder- 
standings  and  arrangements  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  states: 

It  is  important  to  enter  such  agreements 
with  a  clear  understanding  of  the  regime  we 
are  dealing  with,  rather  than  entertaining 
naive  expectations  that  Moscow  is  finally 
more  interested  in  International  cooperation 
than  in  ideological  advantage. 

In  view  of  the  growing  interest  in  this 
subject.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  articles  from  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Wall  Street  Journal  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Mar.  29,  1973] 

From  Russia  WrrH  Vengeance 

Two  months  ago,  when  Soviet  Russia  an- 
nounced Its  intention  to  abide  by  terms  of 
the  Universal  Copyright  Convention,  we  ex- 
pressed skepticism  about  Soviet  motives.  We 
would  have  liked  to  Join  the  optimists  who 
viewed  the  Moscow  announcement  as  an  ex- 
ample of  Russia's  growing  maturity  and  re- 
sponsibility, but  we  were  worried  that  the 
underlying  reason  for  the  Soviet  turnabout 
was  bound  up  In  the  broader  purposes  of 
Russian  Ideology. 

We  feared  that  the  Soviet  announcement, 
saying  It  will  become  a  party  to  the  conven- 
tion effective  May  27.  was  aimed  primarily  at 
suppressing  foreign  publication  of  under- 
ground works  by  Russian  authors  critical  of 
the  regime.  Unhappily,  It  seems  clear  that 
our  fear  was  well  taken. 

Just  recently  the  Kremlin  unveiled  Decree 
138  of  the  Supreme  Soviet,  passed  only  days 
after  the  announcement  that  It  would  cigree 
to  the  copyright  convention,  saying  the  paci 
will  apply  to  all  Soviet  works — even  those 
not  published  "but  found  on  the  territory 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  In  any  objective  form."  The 
decree  Is  clearly  directed  at  "samizdat,"  that 
clandestine  literature  that  comprises  serious 
Russian  literature  today,  much  of  which 
naturally  protests  the  oppressive  Soviet  re- 
gime. 

Under  this  law.  a  writer  could  be  prose- 
cuted if  he  admitted  authorizing  foreign 
publication  of  his  work.  If  he  denied  author- 
izing foreign  publication,  as  Nobel  Prize 
Alexander  Solzhenltsyn  denied  authorizing 
foreign  publication  of  two  of  his  major  works, 
Russia  could  bring  legal  action  against  the 
foreign  publisher  for  violating  the  copyright 
convention. 

In  return  for  acquiring  thu  club  with 
which  to  batter  dissident  Intellectuals  In 
the  guise  of  International  legality,  Russia 
will  give  up  very  little.  For  years  Moscow 
pirated  literary  works  and  compositions  at 
will,  picking  and  choosing  from  among  the 
world's  creative  output  In  order  to  satisfy 
domestic  propaganda  purposes. 

Not  only  did  It  publish  such  works  with- 
out paying  royalties  (except  In  a  few  cases 
making  token  payments  in  rubles  spendable 
only  in  Russia) — it  also  distorted  much  of 
what  It  did  pilfer,  changing  dialogue,  alter- 
ing characters  and  subverting  plot.  Recently, 
David  Rabe,  author  of  "Sticks  and  Bones." 
wrote  to  the  Russian  producers  of  an  un- 
authorized production  of  his  play,  protest- 
ing the  distortions.  He  wrote,  "I  feel  that 
you  and  your  entire  cast  and  crew  spend 
the  two  hours  of  your  performance  each 
night  spitting  In  my  face." 

When  It  signs  the  copyright  convention. 


Russia  presumably  will  have  to  end  such 
distortions  and  It  can  no  longer  pirate  for- 
eign works.  And  there  Is  always  the  possi- 
bility Moscow  may  In  fact  do  so,  although 
It  will  mean  reversing  a  policy  that  Is  now 
deeply  Ingrained.  But  there  would  seem  to 
be  no  lack  of  Russian  writers  capable  of 
grinding  out  their  own  propaganda  produc- 
tions. And  If  Moscow  has  to  get  by  on  home- 
produced  distortion,  that  will  be  little  enough 
price  to  pay  for  silencing  those  Intellectuals 
whose  eloquent  voices  are  still  being  heard 
beyond  the  grave  dug  for  them  by  their 
Soviet  jailers. 

The  board  of  the  American  Association  of 
Publishers  recently  announced  that  mem- 
bers Intend  to  fulfill  the  spirit  of  the  copy- 
right convention,  as  expressed  In  Its  preamble, 
ensuring  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  In- 
dividual. And  the  Authors  League  of  America 
properly  has  urged  Congress  to  change  the 
U.S.  copyright  law  to  disallow  claims  to 
copyright  control  by  any  foreign  govern- 
ment, a  move  that  would  prevent  Moscow 
from  using  American  cotirts  to  enforce  Its 
claim  over  the  works  of  Soviet  authors. 

As  a  separate  discussion  on  this  page  today 
suggests,  it  probably  is  In  America's  interest 
to  try  to  reach  agreements  with  Russia  on  a 
whole  range  of  technical,  cultural  and  trade 
arrangements;  but  each  such  pact  must  be 
weighed  on  Its  own  merits.  It  Is  Important  to 
enter  such  agreements  with  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  regime  we  are  dealing  with, 
rather  than  entertaining  naive  expectations 
that  Moscow  is  flnaJly  more  Interested  In 
international  cooperation  than  In  Ideological 
advantage. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  March  28.  1973) 
Six  Soviet  Intellectuals  Warn  of  Dancer  in 
Moscow's    Acceptance    of    World    Copt- 
right  Law 

(By  Hedrlck  Smith) 

Moscowr,  March  27. — Six  Soviet  Intellec- 
tuals, Including  the  physicist  Andrei  D.  Sak- 
harov,  warned  today  that  Soviet  adherence 
to  the  International  Copyright  Convention 
could  be  used  to  deprive  some  Soviet  authors 
of  their  rights  rather  than  to  protect  them. 

"It  would  be  Impermissible  that  censorship 
should  now  acquire  the  possibility  of  oper- 
ating on  an  International  scale  supijorted  by 
the  Geneva  Convention,"  they  declared  in  an 
open  letter  to  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  organization. 

Ou  Feb.  27  the  Soviet  Government  formally 
notified  UNESCO  of  Its  Intention  to  adhere  to 
the  copyright  convention  beginning  May  27. 
Subsequently,  the  Government  published  an 
amendment  to  Soviet  copyright  laws  tighten- 
ing control  of  foreign  publication  of  Soviet 
writings  by  requiring  that  foreign  copyrights 
be  granted  only  through  an  official  Soviet 
agency. 

Western  specialists  Immediately  noted  that 
this  would  open  the  way  for  the  Soviet  Gov- 
enmient  to  take  legal  action  against  such 
iconoclastic  writers  as  Aleksandr  I.  Solzhe- 
nltsyn for  allowing  foreign  publishers  to 
print  works  that  Soviet  censors  would  not 
pass. 

They  also  suggested  that  the  new  law 
would  provide  Moscow  with  grounds  for  filing 
suit  against  Western  publishers  who  printed 
works  of  Soviet  authors  on  the  basis  only  of 
personal  authorization,  though  It  is  not  clear 
whether  the  Soviet  case  would  stand  up  In 
Western  courts. 

In  any  event,  both  Western  and  Soviet 
observers  saw  the  Government's  move  as  a 
step  to  try  to  shut  off  the  flow  of  dissident 
writings  published  in  the  West.  The  letter 
today  was  the  first  publicized  warning  from 
Soviet  citizens  about  the  potential  dangers 
of  the  move. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Sakharov  and  the  others. 
Including  two  writers  who  have  encountered 
official  pressure  for  having  privately  per- 
mitted publication  of  their  works  abroad, 
asserted  that  Soviet  censorship  had  always 
been    "extremely    rigorous"   and    In    recent 


years  had   become   "even   more   harsh  and 
arbitrary." 

If  In  the  past  Soviet  censorship  had  had 
the  force  of  International  law  through  the 
International  Copyright  Convention,  the 
letter  warned,  "viorld  culture  would  have 
been  deprived  of  many  remarkable  works" 
by  the  poets  Anna  Akhamtova,  Boris  Pas- 
ternak and  Aleksandr  T.  Tvardovsky.  by 
Mr.  Solzhenltsyn  and  Aleksandr  Bek  and  by 
"other  writers,  composers,  painters,  his- 
torians and  publicists." 

The  letter  asserted  that  a  peculiarity  of 
the  Soviet  system  of  state  monopoly  In  for- 
eign trade  raised  special  problems  for  So- 
viet authors. 

"The  International  concept  of  copyrights 
Implies  that  this  right  Is  purely  a  personal 
one  that  the  author  may  transfer  to  any  pub- 
lishing house,  theater,  movie  studio  and  so 
on,"  It  said.  "Governments  may  and  must 
protect  copyrights  of  their  citizens  but  not 
appropriate  them.  In  the  special  conditions 
of  our  country  the  law  on  the  monopoly  of 
foreign  trade  would  be  transformed  Into  a 
power  that  limits  and  even  suppresses  inter- 
national  copyrights   of   Soviet   citizens." 

The  six  signers  said  that  while  they  ap- 
proved of  the  Soviet  move  on  the  whole  as 
a  potentially  significant  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  free  exchange  of  Information  aud 
cultural  rapprochement  among  people,  they 
felt  It  their  duty  "to  express  several  appre- 
hensions." 

They  said  that  their  apprehensions  were 
sharpened  by  the  publication  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Soviet  copyright  law  published 
on  Feb.  28. 

THE    OTHER    SIGNERS 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Sakharov.  the  signers 
Include  two  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee on  Human  Rights — Igor  Shafarevich.  a 
mathematician,  and  Grlgory  Podyapolsky. 
a  geophyslclst:  two  writers,  Alexander  Yallch 
and  Vladimir  Maxemov.  and  Alexander  Vor- 
onel,  mathematician. 

Both  Mr.  Galich  and  Mr.  Maximov  have 
been  under  official  pressure  because  of  publi- 
cation abroad  of  works  that  have  not  been 
passed  by  censors  here. 

Mr.  Galich.  a  well-known  screen  writer, 
was  expelled  from  the  Writers  Union  more 
than  a  year  ago,  reportedly  for  refusing  to 
disavow  publication  of  a  Russian  6mlgr6 
publication  of  politically  controversial  songs 
attributed  to  him. 

Mr.  Maximov  reportedly  feared  expulsion 
from  the  Writers  Union  after  the  publica- 
tion In  the  West  of  his  novel,  "The  Seven 
Days  of  Creation." 


MUSKIE  SPEECH  CALLS  FOR  GET- 
TOUGH  POLICY  WITH  DETROIT 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  much  discussion  recently  of  the 
feasibility  of  meeting  the  requirements 
of  the  1970  Clean  Air  Act.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter which  deserves  the  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  all  of  our  citizens.  Senator 
Edmund  Muskie,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion, responded  today  to  the  critics  of 
this  act  who  have  suggested  that  the  act 
be  amended  and  that  Congress  and  the 
public  have  asked  too  much  from  the 
automobile  manufacturers.  I  believe  that 
Senator  Muskie  has  presented  his  argu- 
ment cogantly  and  that  the  points  that 
he  has  made  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. 

Senator  Muskie  pointed  out  that: 
The  Industry  has  had  the  opportunity  for 
a  decade  to  clean  up  the  automobile  with 
only  general  supervision  from  the  Federal 
Government.  These  minimal  controls  now 
appear  to  have  been  Inadequate  .  .  .  The 
harsh  truth  Is  that  German  and  Japanese 
auto  companies  have  developed  more  new 
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control    technology    and    have 
more  to  the  protection  of  Ame 
than    have    General    Motors, 
Ford. 


contributed 

lea's  health 

Ctirysler    and 


In  reference  to  the  autd  manufac- 
turer's response  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  re- 
quirements for  the  develop  nent  of  a 
clean  car.  Senator  Muskie  said  that: 

Apparently  American  auto  con  ipanles  have 
decided  to  substitute  politics  for  engineering 
and  public  relations  for  techno:  oglcal  prog- 
ress. 

Because  the  auto  manufac  urers  have 
made  no  secret  of  their  in  ;entions  to 
seek  a  change  in  the  law,  Jlembers  of 
Congress  should  examine  carefully  what 
Senator  Muskie  had  to  say 

Any  proposed  amendments  b  i  the  Clean 
Air  Act  must  Improve  our  capaci  ty  to  ensure 
that  the  goals  of  the  Act  are  n  let  .  .  .  The 
Congress  will  have  to  consldi  r  imposing 
standards  of  engine  design,  perfc  rmance  and 
fuel  economy,  and  we  will  need  to  examine 
the  arguments  for  Improving  the  competitive 
structure  of  the  Industry. 

tiat 


I  ask  imanimous  consent 
text  of  Senator  Muskie's 
Environmental   Writers 
printed  in  the  Record  at  thii 

There  being  no  objection, 
were  ordered  to  be  printed 
CRD,  as  follows : 

Remarks  by  Senatoe  Edmund  6.  Muskie 
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Fifty  years  ago.  the  first  Henrj 
an  autobiography  that  set  out 
he  said  had  guided  him  to  succesi 
have  done,"  he  wrote  in  My  Life 
to  endeavor  to  evidence  by  works 
comes   before   profit   and   that 
business  which  makes  the  w 
Its  presence  is  a  noble  profession 

The  mass-produced  automobil  s 
tlon  of  Henry  Ford's  genius 
world    better.    Cheap,    rapid 
has   broken   down   distinctions 
geography,    of    wealth.    It    has 
opportunities  that  now  extend 
and  a  future  we  can  only  dimly 

But  America — the  most 
pendent  automotive  society  In 
has  now  reached  a  time  of 
automobile.  We  are  faced  with 
the  private  car  Involves  grave 
We  are  being  forced  to  examine 
Ford  put  down  as  a  truism:  "Th* 
the  symbol  of  man's  mastery  of 
ment." 

The  examination  has  now 
phase  In  the  issue  of  standards 
bile  exhaust  emissions.  The 
lore  the  Environmental  Protect 
It  is  before  the  auto 
before   the  Congress,   and   It   is 
public. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  discussed 
with  the  heads  of  Ford,  Chrysler 
Motors.  Today  I  want  to  set  out 
you  and  ask  you  to  reflect  on 
America  must  make  and  the 
to  determine  their  resolution. 

While  the  Immediate  problem 
tlon  of  extending  for  one  year 
on  auto  emlss'on  levels  set  by  the 
Air  Act.  It  Is  necessary  to  begin 
sion  with  some  of  the 
legislation.   As  the  principal  au 
Act,  I  am  anxious  to  put  on  the 
concerns  that  must  govern  the 
tlon  of  the  law. 

This  year  Americans  will  buy 
new  trucks  and  cars.  They  will 
$40    billion    with    the    U.S.    autcj 
turers  whose  activity  now 
one-fifth  of  our  economy, 
celve,  in  return,  the  means  to  get 
their  Jobs,  their  schools,  their 
their  recreation,  the  vehicles  to 
goods  from  maker  to  buyer  and 
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to  till  their  farms  and  harvest  their  crops. 

Essential  as  the  automobile  is,  however,  its 
costs  must  be  weighed.  One  Is  the  cost  In 
fuel — 65  billion  gallons  of  petroleum  products 
Just  for  private  cars  in  a  year,  and  40  percent 
of  all  our  petroleum  consumption  committed 
to  use  in  motor  vehicles.  Another  is  the  cost 
in  health — the  area  I  will  concentrate  on 
today. 

Using  air  quality  data  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  whose  validity  was  only  recently 
reaffirmed  by  new  studies  by  EPA's  National 
Environmental  Research  Center — we  ha^e  to 
conclude  that  the  automobile  Is  a  dancer  to 
the  Nation's  health.  This  year,  automobile 
exhaust  will  account  for  two-thirds  of  the 
carbon  monoxide,  half  of  the  hydrocarbons 
and  two-fifths  of  the  nitrogen  oxide  that 
pollute  our  air.  And  that  pollution  will  be 
concentrated  in  our  great  cities. 

The  NERC  report  reached  the  following 
conclusions: 

PARTICULATE    MATTER 

"All  recent  evidence  has  strengthened  the 
research  base  upon  which  the  Administrator 
made  his  Judgment.  Thus,  the  present 
standards  are  not  deemed  unreasonable  and 
It  is  not  recommended  that  they  be  changed 
at  this  time." 

PHOTOCHEMICAL    OXmANTS 

"In  light  of  old  and  new  evidence  to  date, 
the  present  primary  national  air  quality 
standard  for  photochemical  oxidants  of  160 
ug/m^  (1.08  ppm)  maximum  concentration 
for  one  hour  Is  reasonable.  The  evidence  does 
not  warrant  a  different  standard." 

NITROGEN    OXmES 

"Based  on  .  .  .  existing  health  intelli- 
gence, the  margin  of  safety  provided  by  the 
primary  NO,  standard  of  100  ug/m'  (0.05 
ppm)  Is  adequate  .  .  .  Present  evidence  does 
not  compel  us  to  suggest  a  change  In  the  ex- 
isting standard." 

CARBON    MONOXIDE 

"In  view  of  [the]  relatively  small  margins 
between  present  standards  and  observed 
health  effects,  It  does  not  seem  that  existing 
standards  are  unduly  restrictive  and  It  does 
not  seem  prudent  that  they  should  be  raised. 
Although  the  margins  are  relatively  small, 
the  carboxyhemoglobin  levels  that  will  result 
from  adherence  to  the  standard  Is  sufficiently 
close  to  backgrotmd,  that  no  lowering  of  the 
standard  Is  recommended  either." 

The  EPA  data,  when  applied  to  the  urban 
concentration  where  more  than  70  pecent 
of  America's  population  lives,  prove  the  ex- 
istence of  a  clear  and  present  danger  to 
health.  In  67  metropolitan  areas  automobile- 
related  pollution  produces  a  level  of  air  qual- 
ity which  Is  considered  imsafe.  In  many  of 
these  cities,  emissions  from  motor  vehicles 
are  responsible  for  80  percent  of  the  urban 
air  pollution. 

In  Baltimore,  for  Instance,  motor  vehicles 
produce  96  percent  of  the  carbon  monoxide 
which,  on  city  streets  where  children  live 
and  play,  often  goes  higher  than  50  parts  per 
million.  Ten  parts  of  carbon  monoxide  per 
million  dulls  thought.  One  hundred  parts 
per  million  brings  on  dizziness  and  head- 
aches. One  thousand  parts  per  million  kills. 

And  the  situation  In  Baltimore  Is  not  ex- 
ceptional. On  North  Capitol  Street,  Just  a 
few  blocks  from  the  Senate  Chamber,  the 
carbon  monoxide  levels  often  rise  to  1(X)  parts 
per  million,  twice  the  maximum  health  limits 
for  factory  workers'  safety.  In  Chicago,  the 
standard  of  48  parts  of  carbon  monoxide  per 
million  in  any  one  hour  Is  exceeded  48  times 
a  year,  and  the  eight-hour  standard  Is 
breached  713  times  annually.  In  Washington 
Itself  the  eight-hour  standard  is  violated  99 
times  a  year. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  worst  hit  areas  In  the 
Nation  Is  the  Los  Angeles  Basin.  And  It  Is 
from  there  that  the  pressure  has  grown  for  a 
national  response  to  a  problem  that  never 
was  simply  a  local  concern. 

In  the  fifties.  California  legislated  a  re- 
quirement that  the  development  of  workable 


pollution  control  mechanisms — add-on  de- 
vices— ^must  be  followed  by  the  Installation 
of  those  devices  on  vehicles  sold  In  that  State. 
By  1964,  California  was  able  to  certify  that 
three  Independent  manufacturers  had  devel- 
oped functioning  add-on  devices,  and  the 
State  then  required  their  Installation  on  1966 
model  cars. 

For  years  the  auto  manufacturers  had  been 
saying  the  technology  necesary  for  such  emls- 
sion  control  was  not  available.  They  also 
argued  that  the  law  was  unnecessary  as  they 
could  clean  up  motor  exhausts  without  such 
pressure.  But  within  weeks  of  California's 
firm  stand,  they  announced  they  had  the 
means  to  comply  without  resorting  to  add- 
on devices. 

Nevertheless,  they  opposed  the  decision 
of  the  Congress  in  1965  to  set  Federal  stand- 
ards, applied  In  1968,  for  exhaust  levels  from 
new  car  engines.  In  1967,  Congress  made  the 
Federal  standards  preemptive  over  those  in- 
dividual states  had  set.  The  Congress  made 
an  exception  only  for  California  and  in  return 
for  the  preemption  of  State  laws.  Congress 
msisted  that  Federal  controls  be  sufficiently 
strict  to  protect  areas  with  the  worst  pollu- 
tion problems. 

Studies  by  the  Public  Health  Service 
showed  that  the  law  was  not  producing  the 
desired  air  quality  results.  The  automobile 
industry  was  making  little  progress  in  de- 
veloping either  a  clean  conventional  en^ne 
or  a  viable  alternative.  The  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration called  auto  and  oil  induftry  officials 
to  a  White  House  meeting  in  1969,  and  from 
that  session  emerged  an  agreement  for  stlff- 
er  emission  standards  in  1975  and  a  set  of 
goals  for  clean  cars  by  1980.  These  goals  and 
standards,  however,  fell  short  of  the  real  re- 
quirements. Because  of  the  used  car  prob- 
lem, they  would  not  have  removed  automo- 
biles as  a  major  contributor  to  air  pollution 
untU  1990. 

The  Congress  found  the  timetable  tco  slow. 
The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  required  Instead 
that  the  White  House  goals  be  made  stand- 
ards and  that  they  be  applied  in  1975  and 
1976.  The  Act  required  in  1975  a  90  percent 
cut  below  1970  emission  levels  of  hydrocarbon 
and  carbon  monoxide  and  set  for  1976  a  90 
percent  reduction  below  the  1970  levels  of 
emissions  of  nitrogen  oxide. 

That  Congressional  determination  rested 
on  four  considerations. 

First,  we  weighed  the  necessity  of  protect- 
ing public  health  against  the  disputed  facts 
of  economic  or  technical  feasibility,  and  we 
decided  that  public  health  could  no  longer 
be  compromised  by  these  lesser  considera- 
tions. 

Second,  we  Insisted  on  Independent  moni- 
toring of  the  facts  the  manufacturers  had, 
until  then,  nearly  monopolized  the  true 
measure  of  their  own  efforts  and  of  the  tech- 
nology available  to  them. 

Third,  we  provided  that  the  deadlines  could 
only  be  extended  by  one  year  and  onlv  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  It  could 
grant  the  delay  after  a  finding  that  the 
standards  were  not  technologically  feasible, 
that  the  manufacturers  had  made  a  good 
faith  effort  to  comply,  that  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  could  find  no  available 
alternatives  and  that  an  extension  of  one 
year  would  serve  the  public  Interest. 

Finally,  we  established  the  principle  that 
as  long  as  America  could  not  live  without  the 
automobile.  It  required  an  automobile  It 
could  live  with.  The  burden  of  producing 
such  a  car — without  specific  Inhibitions  on 
the  kind  or  size  of  engine — was  left  with  the 
industry  Itself.  And  so  long  as  the  industry 
did  not  want  to  be  told  how  to  manage  that 
burden — so  long  as  the  Industry  Insisted  that 
the  Internal  combustion  engine  should  net 
be  abandoned,  that  the  car  or  engine  size 
need  not  be  restricted,  or  that  no  specific 
fuel  economy  should  be  required — it  was 
enough  to  tell  them  simply  that  it  had  to  be 
done.  So  we  set  standards  for  performance, 
not  for  design. 

Nearly  three  years  have  passed.  And  now 
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the  auto  manufacturers  are  asking  for  both 
the  one-year  extension  and  for  a  relaxation 
of  the  law  itself. 

They  say  the  public  health  data  on  which 
the  1970  determination  rests  are  "arbitrary." 

They  say  the  danger  is  not  so  great  as  to 
require  such  strict  reductions  in  emission 
levels. 

They  say  that  existing  technology  cannot 
effect  such  reductions. 

Tliey  say  the  technology  that  could  do  the 
Job  would  cost  too  much. 

And,  they  say,  It  would  produce  a  car  that 
consumed  more  fuel  with  less  drlvabllity;  a 
car  that  would  not  sell. 

So  the  issue  is  Joined.  It  Is  appropriate 
that  we  examine  the  conflicting  claims  and 
the  available  evidence.  The  evidence  is  de- 
tailed and  technical.  Complicated  as  it  may 
be  to  present.  It  is  still  essential  to  under- 
stand. 

The  reports  Issued  during  the  last  several 
weeks  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
provide  the  kind  of  information  we  need  to 
evaluate  the  results  of  the  industry's  efforts. 
The  Inlormatlon  Is  discouraging. 

It  indicates  that  the  Industry  has  attached 
more  Importance  to  preserving  the  Internal 
combustion  engine  than  to  finding  the  best 
and  most  effective  means  of  meeting  the 
standards. 

It  strongly  suggests  that  the  industry  has 
failed  to  seriously  consider  alternative  engine 
systems  tis  an  approach  to  solving  the  auto- 
motive emissions  problems  and  meeting  the 
statutory  deadlines. 

The  reports  of  both  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  the  Environmental  Protej- 
tlon  Agency  conclude  that  the  1975  standards 
for  hydrocarbons  and  carbon  monlxlde  emis- 
sions might  be  met  by  using  catalytic,  add- 
on systems  coupled  with  the  Internal  com- 
bustion engine  (ICE) — the  approach  followed 
by  each  of  the  major  domestic  manufac- 
turers. 

The  reports  also  Indicate  that  the  stand- 
ards can  be  met  by  using  alternative  engine 
systems,  the  Wankel  rotary  engine,  the  diesel 
engine,  or  the  stratified  charge  engine — the 
approach  followed  by  several  foreign  manu- 
facturers such  as  Mercedes-Benz,  Honda,  and 
Mazda. 

But  now  the  domestic  manufacturers 
argue  that  the  passage  of  time  has  elimi- 
nated the  alternative  engine  approach  to 
meeting  the  1975  standards  as  far  as  they  are 
concerned. 

With  respect  to  the  1976  standards  for 
nitrogen  oxides,  both  reports  conclude  that 
ine  prospects  are  still  hazy;  but  both  re- 
ports also  Indicate  that  the  prospects  for 
meettog  those  standards  with  the  alternative 
engine  system  are  clearly  better  than  are 
the  prospects  for  success  with  the  catalytic, 
add-on  systems. 

Most  Importantly,  however,  the  NAS  report 
also  compared  the  catalyst  and  alternative 
engine  approaches  In  terms  of  cost,  durabil- 
ity, and  fuel  economy.  These  comparisons 
make  clear  the  price  the  public  will  have  to 
pay  for  the  industry's  decision  not  to  de- 
velop alternative  engines.  The  Report  states 
that  the  dual  catalyst  system  pursued  by  the 
domestic  manufacturers  "Is  the  most  disad- 
vantageous with  respect  to  first  cost,  fuel 
economy,  maintainability,  and  durability.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  most  promising  system — 
the  carbureted,  stratlfied-charge  engine — is 
superior  In  all  these  categories." 

Accordmg  to  Philip  Handler,  President  of 
the  Academy,  the  high  costs  for  the  catalyst 
systems  are  dominated  by  the  fuel  penalty 
associated  with  such  systems.  "These  costs," 
he  said,  "in  dollars  and  in  depletion  of  fuel 
reserves,  are  so  great  that  they  should  serve 
as  a  national  Incentive  to  hasten  the  de- 
velopment of  reliable  lower-cost  alternatives 
to  the  dual  catalyst  system  as  a  solution  to 
the  problem  of  emissions  control." 

But  those  prospective  costs  do  not  appear 
to  have  had  that  effect.  Neither  the  higher 


costs  to  the  consumer  nor  the  greater  drain 
on  our  energy  resources  has  discouraged  the 
U.S.  auto  manufacturers  from  choosing  the 
catalyst  patch-up  over  alternative  engine 
systems.  And  the  public  will  pay  the  price 
for  that  choice.  The  harsh  truth  Is  that  Ger- 
man and  Japanese  auto  companies  appar- 
ently have  developed  more  new  control  tech- 
nologj-  and  have  contributed  more  to  the 
protection  of  America's  health  than  have 
General  Motors,  Chrysler  or  Ford. 

In  the  midst  of  compiling  this  record  with 
respect  to  the  1975  and  1976  standards,  the 
companies  have  repeatedly  Ignored  and  vio- 
lated current  requirements  of  the  law.  Some 
of  the  most  flagrant  violations  occurred  In 
1971  when  Ford  shipped  200,000  cars  to  their 
dealers  in  violation  of  the  law,  and  In  1972 
when  Ford  committed  350  separate  criminal 
violations  of  the  law  for  which  It  recently 
paid  a  $7  million  fine. 

Several  other  companies  are  Involved  In 
an  action  which  began  in  March  of  1972 
when  EPA  sent  a  memorandum  to  all  the 
auto  manufacturers  stating  the  clear  in- 
tent of  the  Clean  Air  Act  that  vehicle  certi- 
fications granted  by  EPA  would  apply  for 
only  one  year.  EPA  stated:  "The  statutory 
language  limits  to  365  consecutive  days  the 
period  of  time  (production  period)  during 
which  a  manufacturer  may  produce  individ- 
ual models." 

EPA  revealed  on  June  19,  1972,  that  de- 
spite this  clear  direction,  ten  auto  com- 
panies planned  to  produce  models  under  1972 
certifications  for  periods  longer  than  365 
days.  The  ten  auto  companies  were:  Alfa 
Romeo,  Avanti,  Chrysler,  Citroen,  Ford,  Gen- 
eral Motors,  Lamborghini,  Maseratl,  Mer- 
cedes-Benz, and  Nissan. 

EPA  chose  not  to  enforce  their  March  di- 
rective, but  Instead  wrote  a  new  memo  say- 
ing that  a  year  is  not  365  days  but  is  any 
"model  year"  the  auto  companies  choose  to 
make  it.  Thus,  the  manufacturers'  prefer- 
ences prevailed  over  the  clear  intent  of  the 
Congress. 

The  most  outrageous  violations  were  re- 
ported in  July,  1972.  EPA  learned  that  auto 
makers  were  Installing  emission  control  de- 
vices on  1973  cars  which  would  shut  off  auto- 
matically under  many  normal  driving  con- 
ditions. 

Specifically,  It  was  reported  that  emission 
control  systems  would  shut  off  when  the 
engine  is  Idling,  when  the  outside  air  tem- 
perature was  below  the  minimum  test  level 
of  68  degrees,  or  when  major  accessories  such 
as  air  conditioning  units  were  operating. 
None  of  these  faults  were  discovered  during 
regular  EPA  testing  because  the  manufac- 
turers had  rigged  their  cars  so  that  shutoff 
devices  would  not  be  discovered  by  EPA's 
tests.  And  when  EPA  ordered  the  removal  of 
these  devices  In  January  of  this  year,  the 
auto  makers  protested  that  their  produc- 
tion schedules  would  be  disrupted. 

We  have  examined  what  the  Industry  has 
done.  Let  us  now  look  at  what  they  are  saying. 

Apparently,  American  auto  companies  have 
decided  to  substitute  politics  for  engineering 
and  public  relations  for  technological  prog- 
ress. The  past  several  months  have  seen  the 
beginning  of  a  major  effort  on  their  part  to 
discredit  the  requirements  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  and  the  basis  on  which  It  was  enacted. 

In  questioning  the  basis  of  the  law,  for 
example.  General  Motors  has  spent  thousands 
of  dollars  for  special  canned  presentations. 
Including  a  slide  show  and  accompanying 
speeches,  in  which  the  Clean  Air  Act  stand- 
ards are  called  "arbitrary,"  "unrealistic,"  and 
"overkm."  General  Motors'  memory  is  very 
short;  the  standards  in  the  Act  were  virtually 
identical  to  standards  to  which  the  auto  in- 
dustry agreed  at  the  White  House  meeting  in 
November,  1969.  These  standards  were  fur- 
ther supported  by  extensive  studies  discussed 
during  hearings  on  the  Clean  Air  Act  in 
1970.  and  have  been  confirmed  again  by  the 
studies  of  the  National  Environmental  Re- 
search Center. 


Chrysler  recently  sent  to  their  dealers  a 
slide  show,  a  speech,  and  pamphlets  attack- 
ing the  Clean  Air  Act.  In  the  pamphlet, 
Chrysler  argues  that  "nature  produces  up  to 
fifteen  times  more  of  the  automotive  emis- 
sions than  man."  That  is  not  the  whole  story 
according  to  Reld  A.  Bryson  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin's  Institute  for  Environ- 
mental Studies: 

"It  is  true  that  nature  produces  more  car- 
bon monoxide  than  man  does,  but  not  In  the 
high  concentrations  that  are  found  on  city 
streets.  Nature  does  produce  more  hydro- 
carbons than  man,  but  not  in  high  concen- 
trations in  the  air.  In  fact,  we  burn  naturally 
produced  hydrocarbons  In  our  automobiles, 
but  we  concentrate  the  wasted  part  in  the 
air  of  our  cities.  It  Is  totally  meaningless  to 
argue  that  because  nature  produces  more 
carbon  monoxide  over  the  whole  world  (in- 
cluding the  oceans,  which  are  a  major  source) 
that  concentration  of  80-110  ppm  in  some 
sections  of  our  cities  are  of  no  consequences. 
The  methane  produced  by  a  herd  of  flatulent 
elephants  in  Africa  has  nothing  to  do  with 
whether  there  is  too  much  hydrocarbon  in 
the  air  of  Washington,  D.C.  The  argument 
is  even  mere  absurd  than  telling  the  con- 
demned man  In  the  electric  chair  not  to 
worry  because  lightning  kills  far  more  people 
every  year." 

And  a  recent  Chrysler  newspaper  advertise- 
ment tells  us  that:  "The  automobile  Industry 
has  not  been  asleep.  We  were  working  hard 
to  reduce  harmful  emissions  from  cars  some 
twenty  years  before  the  Clean  Air  Act." 
Chrysler  apparently  has  forgotten  that  the 
auto  industry  was  sued  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment In  1969  for  an  Illegal  conspiracy  to 
suppress  the  development  of  emission  con- 
trol technology.  "The  automobile  manufac- 
turers", said  the  Justice  Department,  "col- 
lectively did  all  In  their  power  to  delav  [the] 
research,  development,  manufacturing,  and 
Installation  of  control  devices  from  1953 
through  the  middle  1960's." 

The  Industry  has  made  three  principal 
arguments  in  attacking  the  requirements  of 
the  law : 

First,  the  companies  have  argued  that  the 
1975  and  1976  standards  will  lower  the  fuel 
efficiency  of  new  cars,  require  greater  fuel 
consumption,  and  substantially  worsen  the 
energy  crisis.  According  to  the  NAS,  the  cata- 
lyst approach  the  Industry  has  chosen  over 
the  alternative  engine  approach  will  involve 
Increased  fuel  consumption.  But  the  truth  is 
that  we  pay  even  greater  fuel  penalties  in 
exchange  for  vehicle  size  and  accessories  than 
for  pollution  control  devices.  And  there  Is  no 
need  to  pay  any  fuel  penalty  at  all  for  emis- 
sions control,  according  to  the  NAS;  in  fact, 
two  of  the  alteniative  clean  engine  systems — 
the  diesel  and  the  stratified  charge— are  more 
fuel  efficient  than  the  1973  Internal  combus- 
tion engine. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  has 
described  In  detail  the  relationship  between 
fuel  economy  and  pollution  control  devices, 
vehicle  size  and  accessories.  Their  report  In- 
dicates that  automatic  transmissions  Involve 
a  5-6  percent  fuel  penalty,  emission  control 
systems  an  average  penalty  of  7.75  percent, 
and  air  conditioners  an  average  penalty  of 
9  percent  (up  to  20  percent  on  very  hot 
days) ;  vehicle  weight  increases  over  the  past 
few  years  have  caused  penalties  of  up  to 
150  percent. 

The  second  major  argument  which  the 
Industry  has  advanced  is  that  the  technology 
to  meet  the  1975-76  standards  does  not  exist. 
It  Is  the  same  argument  that  has  been  made 
every  time  new  automotive  emission  stand- 
ards have  been  considered  over  the  last  fif- 
teen years;  and  every  time,  when  the  crunch 
hts  come,  new  technology  has  appeared. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  technology  does 
exist;  we  Just  don't  know  whether  It  exists 
for  the  domestically  manufactured  Internal 
combustion  engine.  General  Motors  mass 
produces  a  diesel  car  In  Ehirope  which  meets 
the   1975  standards.  Mercedes-Benz,  Mazda 
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and  Honda  expect  to  meet  the  1975 
without  serious  effects  on  curren 
ance  levels  with  the  dlesel.  the 
the   stratified   charge   engines. 
In  fact,  EPA  has  said  that  Honda 
the    1973   standards    with    fuel 
percent    better    than    comparable 
bides,  and  that  Mercedes  will  meejt 
standards    with    fuel    economy 
better     than     conventional     1973 
Honda  has   also  publicly   stated 
expect  to  meet  the  1976  standard, 
tlon.  a  Mercedes-Benz  dlesel 
been   tested   and   found   to   meet 
standards. 

The  tliird  argument  Is  that 
will    be    Inevitable    unless   the 
relaxes  the  enforcement  of  the 
the  Industry  Is  trying  to  use  the 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
huge   bargaining  chip  In   Its 
the  government. 

But   the    truth    Is    that    If   plan|; 
should  be  threatened  It  will  be 
bad    business    decisions    of 
agement,  not  requirements  of  the 
Act. 

That  is  the  context  in  which 
facturers  are  petitioning  for  mori 
light  of  the  past  performance  of 
industry  In  resisting,  evading 
venting  laws   to   control   automotive 
slons,  I  hope  that  the  Admlnlstra^r 
Envlroiunental   Protection   Agenc5 
amine  the  manufacturers'  request 
least  the  same  degree  of  slceptlc 
has  marked  the  manufacturers 
the  law.  In  any  event,  we  all  mus^ 
carefully  the  implications  of  the 
apparent   failures   or   limited 
consider  the  possibility  of  even 
trols  on  automobile  design  and 

The  Administrator  of  EPA   is 
with  a  difficult  task.  In  deciding 
not  a  one-year  extension  Is 
law    requires   that   the   Industry 
control  of  technology  Is  not  avallkb 
good  faith  efforts  have  been  mad< 
extension  would  be  in  the   publh 
and  that  the  National  Academy 
has  not  found  available  alternatives 

The  public  Interest  determlnatiofi 
be  easy. 

It  wUl  require  more  than  an 
the  Impact  of  the  possible 
eratlons  of  one  or  more 

It  will  require  more  than  an 
the  impact  of  delayed  Introductlcjn 
models,    or    of    the    Impact    of 
platinum  for  catalysts  from  Russia 
Africa,   or   of    the    Impact    of    an 
technology  on  energy  consumption 

Any  test  of  the  public  Interest 
Include   an   evaluation   of   what 
can  buy  in  exchange  for  a  one- 
slon. 

The  industry  asserts  that  a 
to  catalytic  systems  to  meet  a  1971 
Is  not  In  the  public  Interest.  The 
extension   of   time   to   perfect    th< 
system. 

The  Administrator  must   go 
premise.  He  should  determine 
industry's  emphasis  on  catalysts 
a  direction  which  is  not  In  the 
terest,  and  whether  there  is  any 
blUty  that  a  one-year  extension 
facilitate  the  development  and 
of  alternative  systems. 

The  Industry  has  argued  that  an 
would  provide  time  to  develop  nlore 
efficient  control  technologies  or 
terns.    The    Administrator    must 
whether   or   not   that   can    in 
result  of  an  extension. 

The  industry  has  argued  that  an 
would   provide   an   opportunity   to 
the  durability,  reliability,  and 
the   new  vehicles.   The   Admlnlstrt^or 
determine  whether  or  not  an 
can  In  fact  achieve  that  purpose. 
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In  short,  the  Administrator  must  deter- 
mine not  Just  what  the  Industry  says  It 
hopes  to  do,  but  what  the  Industry  Is  will- 
ing to  commit  Itself  to  do.  If  the  Administra- 
tor finds  that  the  law  does  not  permit  suffi- 
cient flexibility  to  pursue  those  kinds  of  com- 
mitments, he  should  make  appropriate  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress. 

The  auto  companies  have  Indicated  that 
they  intend  to  seek  a  change  in  the  law  re- 
gardless of  the  Administrator's  decision  on 
the  pending  extension  request. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  any  change  In 
the  law  will  be  even  more  sharply  focused  on 
what  must  be  done  to  achieve  a  clean  car. 

What  this  country  Is  entitled  to  Is  a  fuel 
efficient,  clean  car  which  is  durable,  drlv- 
able,  and  economical.  That  must  be  the  ob- 
jective of  the  Industry. 

Until  now  we  have  attempted  to  reach  that 
objective  by  setting  performance  standards 
for  the  Industry  rather  than  design  stand- 
ards. We  have  depended  on  their  evaluations 
of  their  own  technology.  But,  now  we  have 
learned  that  our  reliance  on  the  Industry  was 
mistaken. 

When  the  auto  manufacturers  argued 
against  Federal  adoption  of  California's  auto 
emissions  standards  In  1964-65,  the  Manag- 
ing Director  of  the  Automobile  Manufactur- 
ers Asjcciatlon  argued  that  "controlling  po- 
tential pollutants  at  the  engine.  Instead  of 
with  accessories  added  to  the  exhaust  pipe, 
would  in  the  long  run,  prove  to  be  techni- 
cally most  sound  and  economically  most  fea- 
sible." In  other  words,  the  Industry  told  us 
that  engine  design  changes  were  preferable 
to  add-on  devices  such  as  catalysts.  But  in 
1973.  in  asking  for  an  extension  of  the  1975- 
76  deadlines,  the  manufacturers  are  mak- 
ing the  opposite  argument.  Yet  they  have 
never  seriously  explored  alternatives  to  the 
Internal  combustion  engine. 

In  light  of  this  reluctance,  the  Congress 
must  consider  what  alternative  engine  sys- 
tems are  available,  what  their  possibilities 
and  limitations  are,  how  much  It  would  cost. 
In  this  connection,  the  Congress  will  have 
to  consider  imposing  standards  of  engine  de- 
sign, performance  and  fuel  economy,  and 
we  will  need  to  examine  the  arguments  for 
Improving  the  competitive  structure  of  the 
Industry. 

Any  proposed  amendments  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act  must  improve  our  capacity  to  ensure 
that  the  goals  of  the  Act  are  met. 

We  may  have  to  allow  States  such  as  New 
Jersey  and  California,  which  have  developed 
responsible  emission  control  programs  on 
their  own,  to  assume  a  greater  role  in  con- 
trolling emissions  from  automobiles  operat- 
ing within  their  boundaries. 

We  may  have  to  upgrade  the  Federal  role 
In  supervising  the  development  and  manu- 
facture of  devices  relating  to  the  emission 
control  systems. 

We  may  have  to  broaden  the  prohibition 
and  criminal  penalties  under  the  Act  to  de- 
ter any  alterations  of  emission  control  sys- 
tems— not  merely  those  performed  by  manu- 
facturers or  their  dealers. 

And,  finally,  we  will  have  to  assure  that 
auto  workers  are  no©  victimized  by  Irrespon- 
sibility in  the  executive  offices. 

We  come  back  then  to  what  Henry  Pord 
said  about  his  "noble  profession".  In  an- 
other portion  of  his  autobiography  he  spoke 
of  "something  sacred  about  a  big  business 
which  provides  a  living  for  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  families",  and  he  said,  "con- 
tinuance of  that  business  becomes  a  holy 
trust." 

But  he  added  the  following  words:  "The 
employer  Is  but  a  man  like  his  employees 
and  Is  subject  to  all  the  limitations  of  hu- 
manity. He  is  Justified  In  holding  his  Job 
only  as  he  can  fill  it." 

The  top  officials  of  the  American  automo- 
bile industry  rightly  maintain  that  the 
health  of  their  industry  is  crucial  to  the  Na- 
tion's prosperity.  That  reality  does  not  put 
them   beyond  the  law,  nor  does  It  Justify 


their  dictating  the  terms  on  which  they  will 
operate. 

Over  the  past  half  century  this  Industry 
has  demonstrated  Ingenuity  and  enterprise 
In  fashioning  an  automobile  which  both 
whetted  and  catered  to  the  consumer's  ap- 
petite for  comfort  and  convenience.  We  have 
asked  It  to  assume  the  high  responsibility 
of  turning  that  same  capability  to  the  serv- 
ice of  the  country's  health. 

And  what  U  their  response? — They  are 
saying  that  the  disease  ia  not  grave  enough 
to  warrant  the  costs  of  cure.  And.  using 
their  enormoua  weight  in  the  productive  sec- 
tor, they  appear  to  be  issuing  all  of  us  an 
ultimatum.  They  say.  In  effect,  that  the  price 
of  protecting  public  health  from  air  pollu- 
tlon  Is  an  unthinkable  dislocation  of  their 
Industry  and  the  American  economy — that 
the  public  health  Is  Inconsistent  with  the 
health  of  the  Industry. 

The  American  automobile  Industry  has 
been  on  notice  for  a  decade  that  air  pollu- 
tion is  a  grave  national  concern,  that  the 
motor  vehicle  Is  a  major  contributor  to  the 
crisis  and  that  Congress  Is  resolved  to  im- 
pose the  requirements  necessary  to  preserve 
the  nation's  health.  The  industry  has  had 
the  opportunity  for  a  decade  to  clean  up  the 
automobile  with  only  general  supervision 
from  the  Federal  government;  standards  have 
dictated  performance,  not  design.  These  min- 
imal controls  now  appear  to  have  been  inade- 
quate. The  further  steps  that  I  have  sug- 
gested may  be  necessary — because  we  must 
solve  the  automotive  air  pollution  problem, 
and  solve  It  without  making  the  public  pay 
for  the  Industry's  mistakes. 

So  It  falls  to  Industry — most  of  all  because 
of  Its  vast  Importance — to  add  responsibility 
to  responsiveness.  The  size  of  the  automobile 
Industry  Itself  requires  of  its  leaders  the 
highest  degree  of  public  responsibility. 

During  the  1970  consideration  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  In  the  Senate,  I  said,  "Detroit  has 
told  the  nation  that  Americans  cannot  live 
without  the  automobile.  This  legislation  will 
tell  Detroit  that  If  that  is  the  case,  they  must 
make  an  automobile  with  which  Americans 
can  live." 

To  that  I  would  only  add  one  more  thought 
from  Henry  Ford.  "Our  Invariable  reply  to 
'It  can't  be  done.' "  he  wrote,  is  'Oo  do  It.' " 


AUTO  EMISSIONS  STANDARDS:  DO 
THEY  STILL  MAKE  SENSE? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  Congress,  as 
was  intended  by  the  authors  of  the  Con- 
stitution, tends  to  be  the  most  tentative 
branch  of  government. 

Because  of  its  size,  because  of  the  di- 
versity of  philosophy  represented  here, 
because  of  occasionally  conflicting  re- 
gional and  political  interest.  Congress  is 
a  pot  where  legislative  ingredients  tend 
to  simmer  slowly  until  they  are  indis- 
tinguishable in  the  gruel  that  finally  ar- 
rives at  the  table. 

This,  in  balance,  is  fine.  Programs  do 
stand  a  better  chance  if  the  opposition 
sector's  sharpest  teeth  are  blunted.  Mi- 
nority philosophies  should  have  a  degree 
of  influence.  Regional  interests  should 
not  be  totally  ignored. 

Our  problem  very  often  Is  that  once 
we  have  polished  some  program  into  en- 
actable  condition  with  all  the  compro- 
mises, commitments,  and  political  con- 
siderations tucked  in,  it  must  succeed  or 
fail  in  that  form  no  matter  what  changes 
in  circumstances  may  befall  it. 

Congress  somehow  finds  itself  with  lit- 
tle ability  to  adjust,  to  trim,  to  add  bal- 
last or  remove  it  once  the  program  has 
been  launched. 

The  war  on  poverty  might  be  cited  as 
an  example.  It  was  admittedly  a  some- 
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what  emotional  concept  structured  Into 
legislative  form.  It  was  a  somewhat  un- 
certain craft — tending  at  times  to  be 
cranky  and  inefficient  but  it  was  never- 
theless an  inspiring  sight  as  it  set  out 
on  its  rescue  mission. 

Some  parts  of  it  worked.  Some  parts 
not.  But  Congress  never  really  restruc- 
tured it,  cutting  oflf  the  dragging  anchors 
and  providing  a  better  compass. 

And  as  a  consequence,  an  insensitive 
administration — citing  the  program's 
deficiencies— finds  itself  politically  able 
to  scuttle  the  whole  concept  of  a  imified 
poverty  program. 

Certainly,  It  Is  our  obligation — al- 
though an  admittedly  difficult  one  in  view 
of  the  nature  of  the  body  in  which  we 
serve — to  make  sure  that  the  programs 
we  enact  are  not  made  rapidly  obsolete 
by  circumstance,  not  made  unrecogniz- 
able by  bureaucracy,  not  left  to  sail 
through  uncertain  seas  without  an  oc- 
casional change  of  course  or  sail. 

All  of  this  is  a  rather  wordy  prolog 
to  my  reexamination  of  problems  that 
are  soon  to  descend  on  us — problems  gen- 
erated by  the  1970  enactment  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 

When  we  passed  that  legislation  many 
of  us — with  considerable  justification, 
I  think — were  particularly  sensitive  to 
.  the  distortions  of  congressional  Intent 
that  often  result  when  a  public  law  is 
passed  through  a  bureaucratic  filter. 

Previously,  In  matters  of  health,  Con- 
gress has  left  the  technical  details  of 
discovery  and  enforcement  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

We  traditionally  l^t  them  figure  out 
what  the  dangers  are  and  what  en- 
forcement levels  are  needed  to  meet  the 
dangers.  This  time,  we  decided  that  we 
would  be  the  technicians,  that  we  would 
determine  the  requirements  and  set 
standards  far  into  the  future. 

So  we  did  not  leave  much  discretion 
to  the  enforcing  agencies.  We  built  the 
ship  but  before  we  pushed  It  off  from 
shore,  we  set  the  sails,  we  locked  the 
rudder,  and  sent  it  on  its  way  under  the 
guidance  of  a  largely  automatic  pilot. 

But  now  it  is  clearly  our  responsibility 
to  monitor  that  voyage  closely.  I  hope  we 
can  do  that  and  make  whatever  adjust- 
ments that  logic  may  demand  without 
undue  loyalty  to  the  decision  that  Con- 
gress made  under  other  circumstances 
in  1970. 

My  suggestion  that  the  act  be  reex- 
amined will  not,  I  hope,  be  totally  suspect 
because  I  am  the  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan.  It  is  true  that  my  constituency 
Is  heavily  involved  in  automobile  manu- 
facture, but  I  think  many  colleagues  will 
recognize  that  I  am  not  exactly  a  favor- 
ite in  the  boardrooms  of  Detroit. 

In  fact,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  stating 
that  the  crisis  we  find  ourselves  In  today 
is  in  no  small  part  the  result  of  myopia 
on  the  part  of  the  auto  manufacturers 
themselves. 

They  had  little  or  no  response  to  early 
pollution  warnings.  Moreover,  It  is  un- 
deniably true  that  the  now-famous  Cali- 
fornia consent  decree  arrangement  of- 
fered strong  evidence  that  the  companies 
did,  in  fact,  conspiratorially  drag  their 
feet  on  pollution  control. 
It  might  be  justifiably  said  that,  had 
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the  auto  companies  In  1970  been  more 
highly  thought  of  in  regard  to  fairness, 
integrity  and  consumer  concern,  the 
Clean  Air  Act  may  have  passed  in  a  more 
moderate  form. 

The  American  auto  industry  certainly 
has  not  been  noted  for  individual  Inno- 
vation. When  It  moves,  It  almost  always 
moves  In  lockstep,  a  characteristic  com- 
mon to  concentrated  Industries. 

Nevertheless,  I  find  myself  In  accord 
with  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
which  after  reviewing  the  energy,  eco- 
nomic and  social  impact  of  the  act, 
recommended : 

These  matters  are  so  complex  and  Im- 
portant that  the  committee  urges  an  early 
and  thorough  examination  by  Congress,  EPA 
and  the  academy  of  aU  aspects  of  the  motor 
vehicle  pollution  standards  established  in 
the  Clean  Air  Amendments  of  1970 — their 
premises,  underlying  assumptions,  the  goals 
that  were  set  and  the  Interplay  among  the 
three  pollutants  dealt  with  specifically  In 
the  act. 

In  the  light  of  the  material  developed  In 
its  study,  CMVE  believes  that  such  a  re- 
examination would  be  extremely  valuable 
In  relating  motor  vehicle  emissions  control 
to  the  many  issues  relevant  to  a  sound 
national  environmental  policy. 

Why  is  it  appropriate  for  us  to  now 
reexamine  that  1970  act? 

We  have  grown  Increasingly  concerned 
about  our  energy  supplies,  and  it  now 
appears  that  the  systems  most  Ukely  to 
be  installed  to  meet  the  statutory  stand- 
ards wUl  require  Increased  fuel  consump- 
tion. 

We  still  have  no  medical  evidence — 
however  tentative — of  the  degree  to 
which  public  health  will  be  improved  by 
the  end-step  requirements  of  the  act; 
thus  the  cost-benefit  ratio  is  difficult. 
If  not  Impossible,  to  compute. 

If  Industry  and  government  do  not  de- 
viate from  their  present  course,  It  Is  ap- 
parent that  the  devices  needed  to  bring 
cars  Into  compliance  with  1975  and  1976 
requirements  will  add  about  $272  to  the 
price  of  an  auto.  The  consumers  putting 
out  those  dollars  will  be  Justified  In  ask- 
ing precisely  what  benefits  will  accrue 
to  themselves  and  their  communities.  I 
am  not  sure  our  answers  will  be  very 
satisfactory,  especially  to  that  30  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  population  not  living 
In  urban  areas. 

Technological  advances  now  on  the 
horizon  promise  cleaner  engines  at  lower 
prices. 

News  reports — confirmed  by  private 
conversations  with  'EPA  staffers — Indi- 
cate there  is  new  scientific  evidence  that 
nitrous  oxide — the  most  difficult  of  all 
exhaust  gases  to  eliminate — may  not  be 
the  national  hazard  that  we  earlier 
thought  it  to  be. 

If  we  elect  to  continue  a  breakneck 
charge  toward  the  1976  goals,  let  us  all  at 
least  understand  that  the  path  leads 
through  a  swamp  of  imcertaintles. 

Certainly,  I  am  aware  that  many  now 
maintain  that  the  industry  made  a  mis- 
take in  Its  persistent  devotion  to  the  con- 
ventional Internal  combustion  engine. 
The  automotive  genius,  Charles  Ketter- 
ing, would  have  understood  that. 

It  was  always  his  contention  that  In 
a  factory  there  is  nothing  harder  to  sell 
than  a  new  Idea. 


The  essential  problem  as  I  see  It  Is  that 
we  are  at  present  locked  into  a  course 
that  will  require  additional  expenditures 
by  the  consumer  of  at  least  $2  billion  a 
year  if  catalytic  converters  are  standard 
equipment. 

It  is  possible  that  the  total  extra  car 
expense  may  go  even  higher  than  that  If 
Increased  demand  drives  up  gasoline 
prices. 

Many  experts  in  the  oil  industry,  In 
fact,  are  predicting  gasoline  prices  of  $1 
a  gallon,  the  cost  being  propelled  up- 
ward by  no-lead  requirements  and  by  the 
increased  consumption  required  of  pollu- 
tion devices  now  being  contemplated  for 
Installation. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
concludes  that: 

These  costs.  In  dollars  and  In  depletion  of 
fuel  reserves,  are  so  great  that  they  should 
serve  as  a  national  incentive  to  hasten  the 
development  of  reliable  lower-cost  alterna- 
tives to  the  dual-catalyst  system  as  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  emlaslons  control. 

Certahily,  everyone  will  agree  that  they 
should.  But  will  they?  In  view  of  Mr. 
Kettering's  law  and  in  view  of  past  per- 
formance, we  cannot  at  this  time  promise 
the  consumer  that  the  industry,  once  the 
duaJ-catalyst  is  comfortably  in  place, 
will  quickly  seek  to  replace  It. 

But  If  we  are  to  require  the  consumer 
to  spend  an  extra  $2  billion  a  year,  we 
have  to  promise  him  something,  right? 
We  almost  have  to  be  able  to  pledge, 
do  we  not,  that  the  1975-76  emissions 
standards  will  make  his  environment 
either  healthier  or  pleasanter  or  both. 

Well,  we  assume  the  environment  will 
be  healthier  in  some  selected  parts  of 
the  country, .  particularly  concentrated 
urban  areas.  No  one  is  sure,  but  we  think 
so. 

On  the  other  hand,  evidence  indicates 
that  in  most  areas  of  the  country,  the 
new  emissions  standards  won't  make  a 
whit  of  difference.  We  might  as  well  face 
it — on  our  present  course  we  will  sooner 
or  later  be  compelled  to  tell  the  auto 
owner  in  Germfask,  Mich.,  why  he  has 
to  pay  $272  more  for  his  car  because 
distant  cities  that  he  has  no  prospect  of 
there  are  serious  pollution  problems  In 
visiting. 

And  he  might  ask  some  embarrassing 
questions. 

He  might  ask  If  the  last,  and  most  ex- 
pensive, emissions  controls  are  really 
necessary  from  a  health  standpoint. 

He  might  ask  If  local  pollution  out- 
breaks might  not  be  more  efficiently  and 
more  cheaply  controlled  by  local  regula- 
tion designed  to  cut  back  auto  traffic. 

He  might  ask,  for  example,  why  a  fed- 
eral government  worried  about  pollu- 
tion In  Washington,  D.C.  might  not  sim- 
ply prohibit  the  use  of  at  least  govern- 
ment parking  lots  to  cars  carrying  fewer 
than  three  people. 

He  might  ask  why  we  are  not  more 
actively  pressing  for  mass  transit  systems 
In  stricken  areas. 

He  might  point  out  that  a  mandatory 
inspection  system  that  insisted  on  well- 
tuned  auto  engines  in  high-pollution 
areas  could  reduce  hydrocarbon  and 
monoxide  emissions  by  some  40  percent 
at  a  cost  of  perhaps  $35  a  car. 
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If  we  stay  on  our  present  coiirse,  we 
will  also  have  to  prepare  la  strong  case 
for  presentation  to  families  of  low  and 
middle  income.  All  the  additional  costs 
demanded  by  the  1975-V6  steps  will 
represent  a  sizable  perceiltage  of  their 
Income  when  car-buying  time  comes 
aroimd. 

Those  families  will  hai  e  a  right  to 
know  precisely  what  benefits  will  accrue 
to  them  and  the  Nation  as  ^  result  of  the 
extra  charges  we  require  them  to  pay. 

Once  again,  I  quote  fromi  the  Academy 
report: 

Whereas  poUutant  emlssloc  Is  undesirable 
anywhere,  emissions  control  d  oes  not  appear, 
today,  to  be  essential  on  the  basis  of  either 
essentially  aesthetic  or  health  consideration 
In  large  areas  of  the  nation. 

Indeed,  overaU,  natural  production  of  hy- 
drocarbons, carbon  monoxldt ,  and  perhaps 
nitrous  oxide  far  exceeds  that  from  man- 
made  sources. 

In  view  of  the  costs  to  the  nation,  in  dol- 
lars and  in  fuel  consumption,  lof  early  Imple- 
mentation of  the  197&-76  sta(ndards,  atten- 
tion seems  warranted  to  thg  posslbUlty  of 
temporarily  enforcing  the  estiabllshed  emis- 
sions only  In  those  specific  urbpn  areas  where 
air  quality  Is  known  to  be  adtersely  affected 
by  automotive  emissions,  res*T?lng  national 
Implementation  when  there  a^  available  re- 
liable, relatively  inexpensive  toilaslons  con- 
trol systems  which  exact  no  fnel  penalty. 

What  the  Academy  Is  saring,  I  think, 
is  that  the  extra  cost  of  nei--total  emis- 
sions control  may  be  easy  jto  explain  to 
the  fellow  in  Los  Angeles  hut  extremely 
difficult  to  explain  to  the  fillow  in  Pay- 
ette, Miss.,  or  Germf  ask,  Mi^h. 

It  is  undeniably  true  tha< 
perienced  serious  outbreal 
In  a  number  of  urban  are 
is  an  outbreak  of  rabies  inj  say,  a  dozen 
cities,  is  it  reasonable  to  insipt  that  every- 
one In  the  Nation  undertake  an  expen- 
sive and  inconvenient  serlds  of  iimocu- 
lations? 

And  If  we  think  it  is,  do  we  not  have 
the  duty  to  prove  it? 

And  certainly  a  fellow  who  happens  to 
be  employed  in  making  cars  will  have  a 
right  to  know  precisely  what  is  gained  in 
return  for  whatever  reduced  demand  re- 
sults from  the  higher  prices . 

After  all,  hundreds  of 
families  depend  on  the  auto 
their  livelihoods,  the^r  very 

We  cannot  responsibly  omtinue  on  a 
hasty  and  uncertain  coiu-iie  that  may 
damage  their  interests  unles  s  we  are  very 
positive  that  the  damage  wl  1  be  justified 
by  measurable  benefits  to  society. 

In  1970  and  1972,  we  did  not  budget 
a  great  deal  of  time  to  the 
questions.  Everyone  was  in 
principle  of  cleaner  air  sc 
ahead  toward  that  goal  on 
whatever  information  we 
together  at  the  time. 

But  once  the  costs  of  thalt  cleaner  air 
are  applied,  all  these  questidns  are  going 
to  come.  They  are  legitimate  questions 
deserving  factual  answers. 

It  might  be  appropriate  atithis  moment 
to  note  that  there  is  indeed 
underway  to  determine  the 
between  health  and  emissions. 

However,  it  is  my  imders  landing  that 
the  study,  being  conductec 
not  scheduled  for  completion  imtil 
end  of  this  year. 
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Someone  might  also  ask  whether  aU 
these  expensive  devices  will  really  work 
once  installed.  I  guess  no  one  really 
knows.  If  the  devices  go  out,  then  the 
companies  are  supposed  to  recall  them 
for  service.  But  the  owner  is  not  required 
to  accept  the  offer,  and  we  can  justifiably 
guess  that  many  of  them  will  not.  So 
that  raises  the  specter  of  millions  of 
cars  carrying  expensive,  and  useless,  con- 
trol mechanisms. 

More  uncertainty  is  injected  by  the 
appearance  on  the  horizon  of  newer  and 
cleaner  powerplants  that  may  offer 
cheaper  alternatives. 

The  question  must  also  be  raised  as 
to  whether  we  can  wisely  deliver  all  pro- 
duction and  maintenance  of  pollution 
devices  to  the  auto  makers,  thus  freezing 
out  the  possibility  of  competition  from 
small  manufactiu-ers  and  perhaps  adding 
to  the  concentration  problem  already  be- 
setting the  industry. 

These  are  questions  that  we  would  be 
irresponsible  to  avoid.  Even  environ- 
mentalists must  agree  that  the  Clean  Air 
Act  should  be  reexamined. 

If  it  is  allowed  to  plow  blindly  ahead 
with  nothing  more  to  guide  it  than  the 
automatic  pilot  set  in  1970,  the  disaster 
potential  is  impressive. 

If  it  credibly  can  be  said  4  years 
from  now  that  we  have  caused  the  ex- 
penditure of  billions  to  no  purpose  or 
to  questionable  purpose,  the  clean  air 
cause  will  have  been  dealt  a  blow  from 
which  it  wiU  be  hard  put  to  recover. 

These  concerns,  it  should  be  empha- 
sized, are  not  about  whether  the  act's 
standards  can  be  met.  That  is  a  problem 
that  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  is  puzzling  over 
and  one  that  he  will  have  to  resolve. 
What  we  in  Congress  wUl  have  to  deter- 
mine is  whether  the  standards  should  be 
met  in  light  of  new  considerations.  And 
only  Congress  can  make  that  decision. 

For  all  of  us,  I  know,  it  is  more  com- 
fortable to  pretend  that  our  legislation, 
once  deliberated,  debated,  and  enacted, 
can  be  safely  entrusted  to  the  ages. 

Moreover,  we  will  risk  the  appearance 
of  going  to  the  rescue  of  an  industry  that 
is  not  held  in  impressively  high  regard. 
The  trouble  with  the  auto  companies  is 
that  every  time  you  feel  inclined  to  listen 
to  their  logic  they  commit  some  new  out- 
rage that  turns  everj'body  off. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  the  1970  act 
has  brought  the  Nation  some  very  good 
results.  And  the  problem  of  air  pollution 
is  not  solved  by  any  means. 

Whatever  we  do,  we  must  maintain  all 
possible  pressure  on  that  problem.  If  we 
are  going  to  live  with  ourselves  around 
here,  we  had  better  make  certain  that  we 
continue  to  push  hard. 

But  let  us  make  sure  that  when  we 
push,  it  is  toward  a  technological  solution 
that  we  can  comfortably  defend  as  hav- 
ing a  sound  cost-benefit  ratio. 

It  is  now  our  responsibility  to  provide 
whatever  flexibility  makes  sense.  Circum- 
stances have  changed.  We  are  clearer  as 
to  what  we  know  and  what  we  do  not 
know. 

What  appeared  in  the  public  interest 
3  years  ago  demands  constant  monitor- 
ing if  the  public  interest  of  3  years  hence 
Is  to  he  served. 
We  should  get  at  it — and  quickly. 


DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS  WITH 
CUBA 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  there  be  Inserted 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks  an  article  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune  of  March  22, 1973,  reporting  the 
results  of  a  Harris  poll  on  establishing 
diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba. 

The  poll  shows  that  51  percent  favor 
such  action,  33  percent  are  opposed,  and 
16  percent  are  not  sure. 

Significantly,  2  years  ago  a  similar  poll 
showed  21  percent  in  favor  and  61  per- 
cent opposed. 

Thus  in  the  last  2  years,  there  has  been 
a  marked  shift  of  public  opinion  on  this 
subject. 

This  poll  provides  further  evidence 
that  that  opinion  is  changing  with  re- 
spect to  Cuba,  not  only  in  Latin  America, 
but  also  in  the  United  States — every- 
where, it  seems,  except  in  the  State  De- 
partment. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Affairs  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  Intends  to  explore  U.S.  policy 
toward  Cuba  further  in  the  coming 
weeks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  Pavor  fob  Detente  With  Cuba 

(By  Louis  Harris) 

By  51  to  33  per  cent,  a  majority  of  the 

American  people  favors  the  United  States 

"reestablishing    diplomatic    relations    with 

Castro  Cuba." 

This  marks  a  complete  turnaround  from 
the  61  to  21  per  c^nt  opposition  to  such 
recognition  of  the  Communist  regime  In 
Cuba  recorded  by  the  Harris  Survey  In  early 
1971. 

In  mid -February,  a  cross  section  of  1,613 
bo\isehoIds  was  asked:  "It  Is  argued  that 
with  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  over  and  with 
relations  with  Communist  Russia  and  China 
getting  better,  the  Uj8.  ought  to  reestablish 
diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba.  However, 
others  say  that  as  long  as  Cuba  Is  under 
Qastro's  Communist  rule,  we  ought  not  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  that  country.  All 
In  aU,  do  you  favor  or  oppose  the  U.S.  es- 
tablishing diplomatic  relations  with  Cubs?" 

(In  percent] 

Favor  Oppose  Not  sun 
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33 


Nationwide 51 

By  region: 

East 50 

Midwest 55 

South 46 

West 54 

By  education: 

8th  grade  or  less 41 

High  school 46 

College 65 

By  politics: 

Republican 48 

Democratic 47 

Independent 61 

By  1972  vote: 

Voted  Nixon 52 

Voted  McGovern 57 


As  the  thaw  has  taken  place  Ln  the  Cold 
War  vls-a-vls  Russia  and  China,  at  least  a 
plurality  of  each  major  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation across  the  country  now  favors  diplo- 
matic recognition  of  the  Castro  government. 

Recently,  of  course,  the  United  States  and 
Cuba  reached  an  accord  governing  the  han- 
dling of  hijackers  who  take  American  planes 
to  Havana. 

When  asked  for  the  basis  of  their  opinions, 
seven  major  reasons  were  volunteered  by  the 
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American  people  In  support  of  reestablish- 
ing diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba: 

"We  can  benefit  by  maintaining  contact 
with  all  nations,  even  if  we  disagree  with 
their  politics."  The  reasoning  here  Is  that  It 
Is  better  to  be  talking  with  Communist  coun- 
tries, even  those  we  have  had  problems  with 
In  the  past,  than  to  allow  differences  to  build 
up  Into  tensions  that  might  lead  to  war. 

"With  Cuba  so  close  to  the  U.S.,  we  should 
be  on  good  terms  with  them."  This  feeling 
expresses  the  uneasiness  among  many  Amer- 
icans over  having  a  hostile  power  only  90 
miles  off  the  Florida  coast.  Implicit  Is  the 
sense  that  we  should  get  along  with  countries 
in  close  proximity  to  our  shores. 

•We  should  be  friendly  with  all  nations." 
In  the  spirit  of  accord  that  has  grown  over 
the  last  year  or  more,  many  Americans  want 
this  country  to  extend  the  olive  branch  every- 
where It  might  be  accepted. 

"We  have  relations  now  with  Communist 
Russia  and  China,  so  why  not  with  Castro 
Cuba?"  This  rhetorical  question  expresses  the 
view  of  those  who  see  an  inconsistency  In  this 
country  seeking  out  new  relations  and  rap- 
prochement with  Communist  superpowers 
but  not  with  the  much  smaller  and  less 
powerful  Cuban  Communist  government. 

"By  recognizing  them,  we  have  a  much 
better  chance  to  ease  tensions  with  them." 
The  implication  of  this  line  of  thought  Is 
that  if  the  U.S.  gives  Cuba  diplomatic  recog- 
nition, then  It  might  be  possible  to  obtain 
from  the  Cuban  regime  some  agreements  to 
end  some  of  the  continuing  hostilities  that 
now  exist  between  our  countries  directly  and 
thruout  Latin  America. 

"It  Is  ridiculous  for  the  U.S.  to  ignore  an 
established  country;  we  can't  Isolate  the  U.S. 
from  Communism  forever."  People  who  feel 
this  way  are  aware  that  considerable  time  has 
passed  since  the  1962  Cuban  missile  crisis 
and  that  Castro  still  remains  In  power.  So, 
they  say,  why  not  recognize  an  "established 
fact?" 

"We  have  reached  an  agreement  on  hijack- 
ing, why  not  extend  it  to  other  areas,  such 
as  trade?" 

Three  main  arguments  were  volunteered  by 
those  who  still  firmly  oppose  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition : 

"Recognizing  them  will  only  start  trouble 
all  over  again;  we  should  leave  Castro  alone." 
These  people  feel  that  altho  no  crises  over 
Cuba  have  sxirfaced  for  a  rather  extended 
period,  recognition  would  legitimatize  radical 
elements  in  that  country. 

"They  are  Conmiunlsts  and  we  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them."  This  represents 
the  residue  of  a  generation  of  Cold  War  think- 
ing. 

"Castro  is  bad  and  has  not  let  the  Cuban 
people  have  their  freedom."  The  thinking 
here  Is  that  untu  the  Communist  regime  has 
been  removed  from  Cuba,  It  would  be  anti- 
democratic to  extend  recognition. 

It  is  significant,  perhaps,  that  American 
attitudes  toward  diplomatic  recognition  of 
Cuba  now  stand  at  Just  about  the  same  point 
they  did  In  May  of  1971  toward  Communist 
China,  at  the  time  the  U.S.  Ping-Pong  team 
had  been  received  in  friendly  fashion  in  Pe- 
king. Since  then,  public  opinion  has  kept  pace 
with  each  move  to  bring  Red  China  Into  the 
channels  of  diplomatic  communication. 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  REPORT  ON 
DRUG  ABUSE 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  last  Thurs- 
day, the  National  Commission  on  Mari- 
huana and  Drug  Abuse — of  which  I  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Htjchbs)  are  members — made  Its  final  re- 
port to  the  American  people. 

The  results  of  its  extensive  Inquiry 
Into  the  use  and  abuse  of  drugs  In  the 
United  States  are  impressive  In  scope  and 


insight,  yet  sobering  to  all  who  have 
painstakingly  sought  out  answers  to  the 
long  line  of  drug  related  problems  which 
plague  our  society. 

Despite  the  alleged  affluence  of  the 
American  people,  we  find  refiected  in  the 
analysis  of  the  Commission  the  impact  of 
complex,  disordered,  and  constant 
change:  a  population  with  9  million  alco- 
holics, 1  million  barbiturate  addicts, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  heroin  addicts, 
and  uncounted  thousands  on  ampheta- 
mines. We  found  26  million  who  have 
used  alcohol,  57  million  who  smoke 
tobacco,  26  million  who  have  used  mari- 
huana, and  millions  more  who  have  used 
cocaine,  heroin,  LSD.  sedatives  of  all 
kinds,  tranquilizers,  and  other  drugs  for 
nonmedical  purposes. 

In  its  481  page  report,  entitled  "Drug 
Use  hi  America :  Problem  in  Perspective," 
the  Commission  has  provided  us  with  a 
dispassionate,  comprehensive,  and  ra- 
tional analysis  of  our  national  drug  prob- 
lem. Its  findings  are  thoroughly  docu- 
mented and  are  the  springboard  to  a 
calm  and  well  ordered  discussion  of  what 
our  national  policies  'should  be  in  the 
area  of  drug  abuse  control.  I  believe  that 
the  major  contribution  of  this  Commis- 
sion win  be  f oimd  in  the  fact  that  it  dealt, 
not  only  with  the  symptoms  of  drug  use, 
but  also  with  the  underlying  assumptions 
that  we  have  all  made  regarding  drug  use 
in  the  United  States. 

Much  of  the  Commission's  report  is  de- 
voted to  defining  the  nature  of  social 
concern  about  drug  use.  The  Commission 
found  that  popular  conceptlonj:  and  def- 
initions of  drugs  and  drug  use,  are  in  an 
important  sense,  the  drug  problem.  It 
found  that  many  failures  of  current  drug 
policies  reflect  failures  in  perception. 

The  Commission  fotmd  that  the  pres- 
ent institutional  response  to  drug  abuse, 
despite  many  constructive  efforts  to  have 
a  positive  Impact  on  the  problem,  con- 
tinues to  be  predicated  upon  mistaken 
assumptions,  and  indirectly,  tends  to  per- 
petuate the  "problem."  Accordingly  the 
Commission  set  about  to  examine  care- 
fully the  goals  toward  which  our  policy 
has  been  directed  and  the  extent  to  which 
our  present  governmental  responses  have 
achieved  those  goals. 

It  foimd  that  because  of  the  intensity 
of  public  concern  surrounding  the  topic 
of  drugs,  all  levels  of  Government  have 
become  involved  in  a  wide  variety  of 
action  programs.  The  result  In  some  cases 
unfortunately  has  been  the  establishment 
of  programs  which  have  not  been  ade- 
quately evaluated  and  have  not  been 
looked  at  comprehensively,  with  a  view 
toward  longrange  community  planning 
and  objectives. 

In  its  report,  the  Commission  cate- 
gorized drug  using  behavior  into  five 
classes: 

First.  Experimental  drug  use,  moti- 
vated primarily  by  curiosity  and  occurr- 
ing most  often  among  young  persons  In 
the  company  of  one  or  more  friends  or 
acquaintances; 

Second.  Recreational  drug  use,  occurr- 
ing in  social  settings  among  friends  or 
acquaintances  who  desire  to  share  an 
experience  which  they  define  as  both 
acceptable  and  pleasurable; 


Third.  Circumstantial  drug  use,  moti- 
vated by  the  user's  perceived  need  to 
achieve  an  anticipated  effect  in  order  to 
cope  with  a  specific  problem,  situation, 
or  condition — including  students  who  use 
stimulants  '  during  exam  preparation, 
long-distance  truckers  who  rely  on  stim- 
ulants for  extended  endurance,  and 
housewives  who  seek  to  relieve  tension, 
boredom,  or  other  stress  through  seda- 
tives or  stimulants; 

Fourth.  Intensified  drug  use,  occurring 
at  least  daily  and  motivated  by  an  in- 
dividual's perceived  need  to  achieve  relief 
from  a  persistent  problem  or  stressful 
situation;  and 

Fifth.  Compulsive  drug  use,  occur- 
ring when  drug  use  dominates  the  indi- 
vidual's existence  and  preoccupation 
with  drug  use  precludes  other  social 
functioning. 

The  Commission  foimd  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  people  who  have 
used  psychoactive  drugs,  whether  legally 
or  illegally,  can  be  classified  as  experi- 
mental or  recreational  users.  In  most 
cases,  their  drug  use  is  not  a  matter  for 
serious  social  concern.  The  Commission 
also  found  that  the  prevalence  of  cir- 
cumstantial use  has  Increased  substan- 
tially in  recent  years,  as  more  and  more 
Americans  resort  to  drugs  to  cope  with 
stresses  or  problems  of  living.  The  Com- 
mission pointed  out  that  there  is  a  major 
risk  associated  with  circumstantial  drug 
use  in  that  a  person  will  become  condi- 
tioned to  drug-using  responses,  escalat- 
ing to  more  serious  use  patterns. 

Concluding  that  major  social  concern 
should  be  the  prevention  of  intensified 
and  compulsive  use,  the  Commission 
states  that  public  agencies  have  failed  to 
gather  sufficient  information  on  the  ex- 
tent and  consequences  of  these  patterns 
of  drug  use. 

Looking  at  drug  use  from  another  per- 
spective, the  Commission's  report  de- 
scribes the  ways  in  which  drugs  can  af- 
fect the  behavior  of  the  user.  Noting 
that  the  public  tends  to  associate  the 
drug  problem  with  crime,  the  Commis- 
sion found  that  available  data  justify 
the  following  tentative  conclusions: 

First.  Alcohol,  the  most  commonly 
used  drug,  is  strongly  associated  with 
violent  crime  and  with  reckless  and  neg- 
ligent operation  of  motor  vehicles; 

Second.  Research  findings  linking  bar- 
biturate and  amphetamine  users  with 
criminal  behavior,  especially  assaultive 
offenses,  are  increasing.  While  no  defin- 
itive association  .  has  yet  been  docu- 
mented in  this  coimtry,  a  strong  associa- 
tion between  amphetamine  use  and  vio- 
lence has  been  demonstrated  in  Sweden 
and  Japan ; 

Third.  Research  data  regarding  the 
actual  relationship  between  cocaine  use 
and  criminal  behavior  are  generally  lack- 
ing; however,  the  pharmacologic  effects 
of  this  drug  suggest  a  potential  for  drug- 
induced  violent  behavior  similar  to  that 
shown  for  amphetamine  and  barbiturate 
users; 

Fourth.  Marihuana  use,  in  and  of  it- 
self, is  neither  causative  of,  nor  directly 
associated  with  crime,  either  violent  or 
nonviolent.  In  fact,  marihuana  users  tend 
to  be  imderrepresented  among  assaultive 
offenders,  especially  when  compared  with 
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users  of  alcohol,  amphetaminjes,  and  bar- 
biturates; 

Fifth.  Use  of  opiates,  espec  ally  heroin, 
is  associated  with  acquisitive  crimes  such 
as  burglary  and  shopliftingl  ordinarily 
committed  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
money  to  support  dependence.  Opiate 
users  are  significantly  less  lik  ely  to  com- 
mit assaultive  offenses,  especi  illy  in  com- 
parison with  users  of  alcoho  ,  ampheta- 
mines, and  barbiturates ;  and 

Sixth.  Except  in  relative!  y  rare  in- 
stances generally  related  to  drug-in- 
duced panic  and  toxic  reactic  ns,  users  of 
hallucinogens,  nonbarbiturat  e  sedative- 
hypnotics,  glue,  and  similar  volatile  in- 
halants are  not  inclined  towEird  assaul- 
tive criminal  behavior.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  some  cf  the  non- 
barbiturate  sedatives,  notably  methaqua- 
lone,  and  the  hydrocarbon  solvents  have 
potential  for  inducing  vlolen(t  behavior. 

Mr.  President,  the  Comniission  has 
made  more  than  100  recommendations 
for  both  public  and  private  aclaon.  Among 
the  proposals  are :  I 

First.  Increasing  control  mechanisms 
on  the  availability  of  many  psychoactive 
drugs,  particularly  cocaine,  alcohol,  and 
methaqualone ;  I 

Second.  Improving  and  reoitenting  law 
enforcement  efforts  to  minimize  and  in- 
terdict the  illicit  distribution  of  psycho- 
active drugs; 

Third.  Revising  the  role  ol  the  crim- 
inal justice  system  dealing  wi  h  the  con- 
sumption of  illicit  drugs; 

Fourth.  Establishing  an  integrated 
process  for  providing  treatment  to  drug 
users  and  drug-dependent  persons,  in- 
cluding those  who  seek  trea|;ment  vol- 
untarily as  well  as  those  apprehended 
for  drug-related  crimes ;  ] 

Fifth.  Revitalizing  the  capacity  of  pri- 
vate institutions  to  prevent  and  respond 
effectively  to  disapproved  drug  use; 

Sixth.  That  the  United  States  work  to 
persuade  other  countries  noti  to  manu- 
facture cocaine  for  exports,  ai|id  that  the 
Federal  Government  reduce  legitimate 
cocaine  production  in  this  coulitry  to  the 
quantities  needed  for  domest  c  research 
and  highly  limited  medical  us€  s; 

Seventh.  That  the  medical  profession 
establish  guidelines  on  prescr!  bing  prac- 
tices relating  to  barbiturates  and  that 
State  medical  societies  police  1  hese  prac- 
tices ; 

Eighth.  That  the  National  Institute  on 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  devote 
substantial  effort  to  the  deve  opment  of 
better  nonprohibitory  plans  f  >r  control- 
ling the  availability  of  alcotol; 

Ninth.  That  marihuana  be  removed 
from  the  International  Single  Conven- 
tion on  Narcotic  Drugs  whert  it  is  im- 
properly classified  with  the  opiates; 

Tenth.  That  the  United  Stales  not  rat- 
ify the  proposed  Convention  (in  Psycho- 
tropic Substances  in  its  present  form 
since  this  treaty  is  Inconslster  t  with  U.S. 
domestic  policy  as  established  n  the  Con- 
trolled Dangerous  Substances  Act  of 
1970,  and 

Eleventh.  That  the  Federal  drug  re- 
sponse be  totally  reorganizedi  ^^^  that 
a  single  Federal  agency  be  created  to  ad- 
minister law  enforcement,  ;>revention, 
treatment,  research,  and  evaluation  pro- 
gram* 


Mr.  President,  while  Senator  Hughes 
and  I  concurred  in  virtually  aU  of  the 
Commission's  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions we  did  file  a  dissent  in  connection 
with  the  last  mentioned  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Commission.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  our  joint  state- 
ment be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement 

Commissioners  Hughes.  Senator  from  Iowa, 
and  Javlts,  Senator  from  New  York,  wbUe 
concurring  In  some  of  the  findings  of  the 
Commission  with  respect  to  the  present  lack 
of  coordination  and  effort,  do  not  concur  In 
the  recommendation  that  a  single  agency  be 
created  to  house  all  federal  activities  in  the 
areas  of  drug  law  enforcement  on  the  one 
hand  and,  on  the  other,  drug  use  prevention, 
that  Is,  education,  research,  treatment,  and 
rehabilitation. 

First,  during  the  92d  Congress  both  Com- 
missioners were  members  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittees which  together  carefully  examined 
the  administrative  problems  entailed  In  de- 
veloping a  coherent  federal  response  to  the 
nationwide  drug  problem.  The  Congress  and 
the  President  then  agreed  on  the  Drug  Abuse 
Office  and  Treatment  Act,  signed  In  March, 
1972.  which  provided  the  legislative  founda- 
tion for  the  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  directed  It  to  lead  In 
developing  federal  policy  and  to  coordinate 
all  federal  prevention  activities. 

Several  months  passed  before  funds  coiild 
be  appropriated  and  the  Special  Action  Office 
could  become  fully  operational.  Therefore, 
the  administrative  design  provided  by  the 
Act  has  been  tested  for  less  than  a  full  year. 
The  Special  Action  Office  has  faced  a  most 
difficult  and  complex  task,  and  It  would  be  a 
rare  situation  Indeed  if  It  were  not  without 
some  problems.  But  its  performance  in  carry- 
ing out  Its  statutory  responsibilities  must  be 
carefully  reviewed  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress  In  the  proper  exercise  of 
their  responsibility  for  legislative  oversight. 
In  this  respect,  both  Commissioners  agree 
with  the  recommendation  that  Congressional 
Committees  undertake  an  In  depth  review  of 
the  situation.  Commissioners  Hughes  and 
Javlts  believe  that  it  is  premature  to  con- 
clude that  the  design  has  failed  and  must  be 
replaced  with  a  new  federal  agency. 

Second,  based  on  their  experience  in  gov- 
ernment, at  both  the  state  and  the  federal 
levels  and  In  both  executive  and  legislative 
positions,  the  Commissioners  are  not  now 
convinced  that  it  is  wise  to  place  within  one 
agency  functions  which  are  for  the  most  part 
entirely  unrelated  and  which  must  be  car- 
ried out  by  officials  with  widely  differing 
training  and  perspectives.  Placing  these  ac- 
tivities and  personnel  within  one  agency 
might  well  create  more  serious  problems  than 
those  which  the  proposal  Is  Uitended  to  solve. 
For  example,  the  most  difficult  task  would 
be  the  selection  of  a  director  who  could 
maintain  a  steady  course  whUe  successfully 
resisting  undue  pressures  from  either  group. 
The  presence  of  both  sides  within  the  agency 
could  in  Itself  create  temptations  to  compete 
for  dominance  on  matters  of  policy.  It  woTild 
perhaps  be  xinreallstlc  to  expect  one  man  to 
preside  over  such  disparate  Interests. 

Third.  Commissioners  Javlts  and  Hughes 
are  not  persuaded  that  the  Commission  has 
identified  major  problems  of  coordination 
between  law  enforcement  and  prevention 
agencies  that  require  a  single  agency  for 
their  solution.  The  primary  problems  of  du- 
plication and  lack  of  coordination  arise  be- 
tween agencies  carrying  on  similar  or  cloeely 
related  activities.  The  Customs  Bureau  and 
the  Biireeu  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  have  frequently  disagreed,  and  there 


have  been  failures  of  coordination  among 
treatment  activities  funded  by  the  NatloniS 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  and  the  Model  Cltlea 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

As  between  law  enforcement  and  proven- 
tlon  agencies,  the  administrative  problemg 
most  oommonly  occurring  stem  from  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies support  treatment  activities,  which  are 
somewhat  peripheral  to  the  primary  tasks  ot 
these  agencies.  Such  activities  could  be 
transferred  to  the  prevention  agencies. 

Finally,  while  fully  Sharing  the  Commis- 
sion's Interest  in  improving  the  governmen- 
tal response  to  the  drug  problem,  both  Com- 
missioners believe  that  the  Commission's 
analyses  do  not  support  the  conclusion  that 
a  single  agency  would  best  serve  that  goal. 
The  Commission's  studies  have  Identified 
many  real  problems,  but  there  has  been  no 
thorough  examination  of  either  the  advan- 
tages or  the  disadvantages  of  a  single  agency. 
This  can  best  be  done  by  the  Congressional 
Committees  with  Jurisdiction  over  these 
matters. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mission has  made  available  a  compilation 
of  all  of  its  recommendations  for  action 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  also 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  compila- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

EXHIBTT   B 

Drug  Use  in  America:  Problem  m 
Perspective 

recommendations    for  public   institutiolfs 
Government  organtsatlon 
Federal 

1.  Congress  should  create  a  Single  Federal 
Agency  similar  in  its  legal  and  political 
statiis  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.* 
The  agency,  which  might  be  called  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Administration,  would  es- 
tablish, administer  and  coordinate  all  drug 
policy  at  the  federal  level  and  would  be  the 
principal.  If  not  sole,  point  of  contact  with 
the  state  drug  programs.  The  Single  Agency 
would  remain  separate  from  all  other  federal 
departments  and  agencies  and  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  Its  own  organization  and  fiscal 
management. 

2.  The  appropriate  Committees  of  Con- 
gress, In  reviewing  authorizations  and  appro- 
priations of  funds  for  all  federal  departments 
and  agencies  with  drug-related  functiona. 
particularly  the  Special  Action  Office  for 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  should  consider  this 
year  the  feasibility  of  such  a  reorganization. 

3.  The  Single  Agency  should  have  the  au- 
thority and  capability  to  do  the  following: 

Distribute  and  monitor  block  or  formula 
grants  to  states  for  drug  dependence  treat- 
ment, rehabilitation,  prevention,  education, 
and  law  enforcement  programs. 

Coordinate  all  substance-related  programs 


•  Commissioners  Hughes  and  Javlts,  Sens- 
tors  from  Iowa  and  New  York,  do  not  concur 
in  the  Commission's  recommendation  that 
Congress  Immediately  establish  a  Single 
Agency.  Both  feel  that  many  problems  would 
be  presented  by  placing  law  enforcement  and 
prevention,  treatment  and  scientific  func- 
tions together  In  one  agency.  FHirther,  they 
believe  that  the  Special  Action  Office  for 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  which  has  been  In 
operation  for  less  than  a  year,  should  not 
now  be  abandoned.  However,  the  Senators 
agree  with  the  Commission  that  the  Con- 
gress should  now  undertake  a  comprehensiv« 
review  of  the  activities  of  all  departments 
and  agencies  having  drug-related  functions 
and  should  determine  the  feasibility  of  such 
a  reorganization. 
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which  remain  external  to  the  agency  itself, 
such  as  those  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
exA  the  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

Provide  evaluative  capablUtles  for  feder- 
ally funded  drug  programs  operated  at  the 
federal,  state  and  local  levels. 

Maintain  and  monitor  an  ongoing  collec- 
tion of  data  necessary  for  present  and  pros- 
pective poUcy  planning,  Including  data  on 
Incidence,  nature  and  consequences  of  drug 
use. 

Develop  and  Implement  a  general  directed 
research  plan. 

Provide  discretionary  funds  for  those  areas 
In  which  Innovative  and  experimental  pro- 
grams are  necessary  at  the  local  level  and 
for  other  essential  programs  which  cannot 
be  performed  adequately  by  the  states. 

Direct  the  federal  law  enforcement  re- 
sponse In  the  drug  field  and  provide  assist- 
ance to  state  law  enforcement. 

4.  In  assuming  these  tasks,  the  Single 
Agency  would  absorb  the  following  functions 
and  agencies: 

Those  functions  now  assigned  to  the  Spe- 
cial Action  Office  for  Drug  Abvise  Preven- 
tion. 

All  functions  presently  performed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangeroiis  Drugs. 
Those  parts  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs! 
Including  Customs  Agency  Service,  which  are 
Involved  In  drug  matters  other  than  rou- 
tine border  Inspections. 

The  Office  of  National  Narcotic  Intelli- 
gence presently  within  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

The  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement 
of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

AU  functions  now  performed  by  the  Di- 
vision of  Narcotic  Addiction  and  Drug  Abuse, 
NaUonal  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

All  drug-related  functions  that  are  per- 
formed by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  or  that  are,  or  were  for- 
merly, performed  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportimlty. 

All  research  functions  related  to  psycho- 
active drugs  and  responsibilities  under  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  now  performed  by 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  other 
than  those  relating  to  the  marketing  of  new 
drug  products. 

AU  drug  education  and  Information  func- 
tions now  performed  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. 

All  drug  education  and  information  func- 
tions performed  by  the  National  Clearing- 
house for  Drug  Abuse  Information. 
^  6.  To   avoid    Institutionalizing    the    drug 

problem,"  the  concept  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Single  Agency  should  be  re- 
examined four  years  after  its  creation-  and 
the  agency  Itself,  by  law.  should  disband 
within  five  years,  Its  surviving  components 
being  reassigned  to  the  agencies  or  depart- 
ments from  which  they  came  (or  into  others 
more  appropriate)  and  Integrated  Into  the 
larger  social  concerns  of  those  organizations 

6.  Congress  should  establish  a  commission 
four  years  hence,  with  the  specific  respon- 
sioUity  to : 

Evaluate  the  social  response  to  drug  use 
auring  the  preceding  four  years. 

Consider  the  results  of  both  directed  and 
undirected  research  programs, 
^commend  to  Congress  whether  the  unl- 
ned  federal  agency  should  be  continued  dls- 
•«ved.  or  modified. 

♦k'^'*'"™'"®  which  measures  have  Justified 
their  costs  and  which  have  not. 

Propose  needed  new  policies,  programs 
and  techniques. 

Reexamine  fully  the  basic  Issues  and  con- 
«mer  whether  departures  from  the  present 
response  are  required. 

State 


1.  Each  state  should  establish  a  unified 
«^g  agency  on  the  same  model  as  that  pro- 
posed for  the  federal  government.  The  single 
•«te  agency  should  be  equipped  to  provide 


Information  about  programs  and  drug  use 
patterns,  and  to  assume  joint  responsibility 
for  evaluating  federaUy  funded  programs. 

2.  Each  state  agency  should  have  sufficient 
powers  to  coordinate  aU  drug  programs  at 
the  state  level  and  provide  giUdance  and 
funding  to  community  programs.  The  agency 
should  have  the  responslbUlty  of  monitor- 
ing Implementation  of  the  state  plan,  as 
well  as  all  programs  operating  under  It, 
and  should  be  required  to  report  yearly  to 
the  designated  state  authority  on  the  prog- 
r^  of  the  state  effort  measured  against 
the  enunciated  objectives.  All  state  plans 
should  budget  adequate  funds  for  these 
managerial  functions. 

Community 
Each  community  with  a  significant  drug 
use  problem  should  create   a  coordinating 
councU  to  Insure  communication  and  con- 
cert of  action   between  the  various  drug- 
related  functions  In  the  community. 
Legal  controls 
International 

1.  The  State  Department,  In  conjunction 
with  the  Department  of  Justice,  should  Im- 
medUtely  undertake  a  comprehensive  review 
of  existing  extradition  treaties  dealing  with 
drug  offenses  with  a  view  toward  expanding 
the  scope  of  extraditable  offenses  and  fa- 
cUItating  the  extradition  process. 

2.  The  United  States  should  encourage  law 
enforcement  agencies  In  all  concerned  coun- 
tries to  increase  both  formal  and  informal 
exchanges  of  Information  concerning  drue 
traffic  and  traffickers. 

3.  The  membership  of  the  Commission  on 
Narcotic  Drugs  should  be  expanded  to  per- 
mit representatives  of  the  health  authorities 
of  member  nations  equal  participation  in  Its 
deUberatlons  and  decisions.  Further,  the 
United  States  should  convene.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  Nations,  a  world-wide 
conference  to  consider  the  Issues  surrounding 
prevention  of  demand  for  drugs. 

4.  Both  the  Single  Convention  and  the 
proposed  Psychotropic  Convention  should  be 
redrafted  to  make  clear  that  each  nation  Is 
free  to  determine  for  Itself  which  domestic 
uses  for  controUed  substances  It  wUl  allow, 
provided  only  that  each  nation  prevent  di- 
version and  prohibit  exportation  and  pro- 
duction for  exportation  for  Ulegal  use  In 
other  countries. 

5.  The  United  States  should  take  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  remove  cannabis  from  the 
Single  Convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs  (1961) 
since  this  drug  does  not  pose  the  same  social 
and  public  health  problems  associated  with 
the  opiates  and  coca  leaf  products.  SlmUarly 
the  proposed  Psychotropic  Convention  should 
be  revised  to  Include  all  cannabis  substances 
but  not   under  Schedule  I,  since  cannabis 
products   are   used    for   medicinal    or   self- 
medicatlng  purposes  in  many  parts  of  the 
world. 

6.  The  United  States  should  work  through 
diplomatic  channels  to  persuade  other  coun- 
tries not  to  manufacture  cocaine  for  export 

7.  The  United  States  should  not  ratify  the 
Psychotropic  Convention  In  Its  present  form 
If,  however,  for  diplomatic  or  other  reasons 
the  United  States  Government  does  adopt 
the  Convention,  the  instrument  of  ratifica- 
tion should  include  the  following  declara- 
tions: 

That  It  is  the  understanding  of  the  United 
States  that  scheduling  decisions  adopted  by 
the  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  and  rati- 
fied by  the  membership  are  not  effective 
within  the  United  States  untU  and  unless  the 
procedures  established  by  Section  201  of  the 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  (PL  91-513)  are  complied  with 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  and  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  agree  that  the  substance  is 
subject  to  control. 

That  it  Is  the  understanding  of  the  United 
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states  that  the  provisions  of  the  Convention 
do  not  affect  the  manner  in  which  the  United 
States  restricts  avaUabillty  of  substances  In- 
cluded In  the  Convention  to  medical  and  sci- 
entific purposes. 

That  it  Is  the  tmderstandlng  of  the  United 
States  that  the  definition  of  punishable  of- 
fenses in  Article  XXII,  paragraph  1.  sub- 
paragraph (a)  does  not  Include  possession  of 
substances  In  Schedule  I  for  personal  con- 
simiption. 

That  it  is  the  understanding  of  the  United 
States  that  In  Article  vn,  paragraph  (a) ,  the 
word  "establishments"  contained  In  the 
phrase  "in  medical  and  scientific  establish- 
ments which  are  directly  under  the  control 
of  their  government  or  speclficaUy  approved 
by  them,"  Includes  the  offices  of  physiciana 
licensed  to  practice  under  the  law  of  the 
United  States. 

Federal 
1.  The  American  Medical  Association 
should  survey  the  medical  profession  to  de- 
termine what,  if  any,  vmlque  therapeutic 
benefits  cocaine  has.  At  the  same  time,  the 
United  States,  working  through  the  United 
Nations  and  the  World  Health  Organization, 
should  enco\u-age  world-wide  discussions  on 
the  therapeutic  uses  of  cocaine  and  on  ita 
dangers.  Taking  Into  account  the  AMA  sur- 
vey and  the  resiUts  of  the  Intemattonal  de- 
liberations, the  federal  government  should 
reduce  legitimate  cocaine  production  In  thiB 
country  (Including  Import  of  coca  leaves  for 
purposes  of  extracting  cocaine)  to  the  mini- 
mum quantities  needed  for  domestic  research 
and  medical  uses.  If  no  unique  tberapeutlo 
use  of  the  drug  remains,  the  government 
should  eliminate  manvifacture  altogether. 

2.  At  this  time,  none  of  the  barbiturate 
drugs,  Including  the  short-acting  barbitu- 
rates. shoTild  be  placed  In  Schedule  n  of  the 
Federal  Controlled  Substances  Act.  Instead, 
the  AMA  should  Immediately  design  and 
furnish  to  physicians  guidelines  on  the  pre- 
scribing of  barbiturates  and  actively  en- 
courage state  medical  societies  and  Individu- 
al practitioners  to  respect  these  guidelines. 

3.  Since,  unlike  the  barbiturates,  methaqu- 
alone does  not  have  large-scale  medical  usee, 
and  does  present  a  significant  problem  of 
mUuse,  It  should  be  placed  in  Schedule  n, 
along  with  the  amphetamines. 

4.  Appropriate  federal  agencies  should  con- 
duct studies  on  all  other  ethical  hjiano- 
sedatlve  drugs  not  presently  covered  by  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  to  determine 
whether  or  not  further  controls  are  required. 

5.  Except  where  the  Conmilsslon  has  spe- 
cifically recommended  a  change,  the  present 
levels  of  control  on  avallabUity  of  psycho- 
active substances  estabUshed  by  the  Federal 
and  State  Controlled  Substances  Laws  should 
be  maintained. 

6.  The  National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism  should  devote  substantial 
effort  to  the  development  of  better  non-pro- 
hibitory means  of  controlling  the  avaUabUlty 
of  alcohol.  In  particular,  society  should  alter 
avallabUity  controls  to  minimize  the  social 
costs  of  alcohol  use. 

7.  With  respect  to  the  drug  trafficking  laws, 
the  trafficking  offenses  and  penalty  structure 
presently  in  force  under  the  1970  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  should  be  retained. 

Federal  and  State 

1.  The  Commission  reaffirms  its  recom- 
mendations concerning  marihuana  as  set  out 
in  Its  First  Report. 

2.  The  unauthorized  possession  of  any  con- 
trolled substance  except  marihuana  for  per- 
sonal use  should  remain  a  prohibited  act. 
As  a  matter  of  statutory  or  enforcement  pol- 
icy, assertion  of  control  over  the  consumer 
should  not  be  tied  to  concepts  of  criminal 
accountability  but  rather  to  concepts  of 
assistance  appropriate  in  the  Individual  case. 
The  primary  purpose  of  enforcement  of  the 
possession  laws  should  be  detection  and  selec- 
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tlon  of  those  persons  who  wot  Id  benefit  by 
treatment  or  prevention  services. 

3.  For  those  drug-dependentj  persona  who 
are  apprehended  for  consumption-related  of- 
fenses. Including  possession,  oiie  of  the  fol- 
lowing dlspoaltlons  should  be  mandatory: 

(a)  Diversion  to  a  treatment  program  In 
lieu  of  prosecution; 

(b)  Diversion  to  a  treatment  srogram  after 
conviction  but  before  entry  of  Judgment  by 
the  court.  Failure  by  an  individual  to  com- 
ply with  the  conditions  of  treatment  would 
result  In  his  return  to  the  court  for  prose- 
cution or  sentencing.  In  that  evi  snt,  he  should 
be  subject  to  punishment  by  u  p  to  one  year 
imprisonment,  a  fine  of  up  to  $500  or  both. 

For  those  non-drug-dependen  t  persons  who 
are  apprehended  for  consun.ption-related 
offenses.  Including  possession,  one  of  the 
following  dispositions  should  bs  mandatory: 

(a)  Diversion  to  a  preventlor  services  pro- 
gram In  lieu  of  prosecution; 

(b)  Diversion  to  a  preventlod  services  pro- 
gram sifter  conviction  but  be  'ore  entry  of 
Judgment  by  the  court; 

(c )  A  fine  of  up  to  »500;  or 

(d)  Probation  with  approprla  te  conditions. 
Failure  by  an  Individual  to  comply  with 

the  conditions  of  prevention  services  under 
alternatives  (a)  or  (b)  would  result  In  his 
return  to  the  court  for  prosecution  or  sen- 
tencing. In  that  event,  he  shoiUd  be  subject 
to  punishment  by  up  to  one  yefcr'a  Imprison- 
ment, a  fine  of  up  to  (500  or  bot:  \. 
State 

1.  All  states  shoud  attempt  to  rationalize 
the  operation  of  the  criminal  Justice  system 
as  a  process  for  Identifying  dnig-dependent 
persons  and  for  securing  their  entry  Into 
a  treatment  system.  The  states  phoiild  estab- 
lish, as  part  of  the  comprehensive  preven- 
tion and  treatment  program,  a  separate  treat- 
ment process  which  runs  parallel  to  the  crimi- 
nal process  and  which  may  be  formally  or 
Informally  substituted  for  the  <  rlmlnal  proc- 
ess. 

2.  states  which  have  not  all  eady  done  so 
should  adopt  the  Uniform  CoitroUed  Sub- 
stances Act.  with  the  modlflcatl  ons  suggested 
in  our  Reports. 

3.  Each  state  should  revlev  Its  penalty 
structure  for  trafficking  offensss  and  deter- 
mine whether  the  penalties  ai  e  commensu- 
rate with  the  relative  severity  o  r  the  offenses. 
The  Commission  endorses  the  criminal  p'ro- 
vlslons  In  the  1970  Federal  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  and  recommends  t  lat  the  states 
use  them  as  a  model  for  their  c  wn  trafficking 
penalties. 

Law  enforcemeni 

Federal 

1.  Federal  criminal  Investlgutlve  agencies 
should  concentrate  primarily  at  the  top 
levels  of  the  Illegal  drug  distribution  net- 
work: Importation,  exportatloa,  and  large- 
scale  foreign  and  domestic  tra  [licking. 

2.  The  federal  regulatory  effo  rt  should  con- 
centrate on  preventing  diver  Ion  of  drugs 
at  the  manufacturing  and  wholesale  levels, 
leaving  to  the  states  primary  responsibility 
for  supervising  retail  pharma  lies,  hospitals 
and  physicians. 

3.  To  deal  more  effectively  w  Xh  the  higher 
levels  of  the  illegal  distribution  systems, 
federal  law  enforcement  agen  :les  must  de- 
velop long-range  strategies.  1  he  degree  to 
which  an  investigation  can  lenetrate  the 
Illegal  market  depends  dlrectl;  on  how  long 
It  renaalns  undercover  before  surfacing  to 
make  arrests  and  obtain  convic  tlons. 

4.  Criminal  investigation  ac  Ivlties  at  the 
federal  level  should  not  have  r  "glonal  offices, 
as  BNDD  and  Customs  have  no  w,  but  instead 
should  deploy  strike  forces,  ni  it  tied  to  any 
one  region,  which  are  able  to  follow  the  il- 
licit distribution  networks  wherever  they 
lead. 

6.  Federal  agencies  should  gl  ve  high  prior- 


ity to  recruitment  of  qualified  drug  Investi- 
gative agents.  Screening  of  recruits  should 
include  testing  to  insure  suitability  for  this 
type  of  enforcement. 

6.  Federal  drug  law  enforcement  personnel 
should  receive  more  Intensive  training.  Ca- 
reer agents  should  periodically  take  refresher 
courses  to  keep  them  abreast  of  current 
trends. 

7.  Federal  agencies  should  encourage 
skilled  criminal  investigators  to  remain  In 
the  field,  giving  them  equal  promotion  op- 
portunities within  the  investigative  area. 

8.  To  minimize  corruption  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  corruption,  a  separate  unit 
should  be  established  to  maintain  internal 
security  among  federal  drug  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  This  unit  should  be  distinct 
from  all  other  drug  law  enforcement  activi- 
ties and  report  directly  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States. 

9.  A  separate  evaluation  unit,  distinct 
from  both  criminal  and  regulatory  Investi- 
gative units,  also  should  be  created  to  moni- 
tor performance  of  all  operational  units. 

10.  All  federal  law  enforcement  agencies, 
especially  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  and  the  Bureau  of  Customs, 
should  use  uniform  reporting  forms  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  so  that  the  Infor- 
mation can  be  combined,  studied,  and 
shared. 

11.  The  federal  government  should  pro- 
vide state  and  local  agencies  technical  and 
funding  assistance  necessary  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  national  imlform  reporting 
system  on  drug  arrests  and  case  dispositions 
which  can  provide  reliable,  valid  and  com- 
parable data. 

12.  The  federal  government  should  also 
make  available  to  state  and  local  law  en- 
forcement, through  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration,  substantial 
amounts  of  "buy  money"  to  enable  them 
to  make  better  quality  cases  and  reach  the 
higher  echelons  of  the  Illicit  drug  traffic. 

State 
In  order  to  complement  the  federal  effort, 
state  enforcement  shoiild  concentrate  on  the 
lower  levels  of  both  licit  and  Illicit  distri- 
bution networks.  State  criminal  investiga- 
tive agencies  should  focus  on  middle-level 
Illicit  trafficking  within  the  states.  State  re- 
gulatory agencies,  to  insure  compliance  with 
laws  and  regulations,  should  concentrate  on 
inspecting  pharmacies,  hospitals,  physicians 
and  researchers.  Both  regulatory  and  investi- 
gatory state  agencies  should  work  on  the 
problem  of  pharmacy  drug  thefts,  developing 
standards  to  minimize  this  serious  problem. 

2.  Every  state  should  systematically  review 
and  evaluate  the  operations  of  its  boards  of 
pharmacy  and  medicine,  to  Insure  that  they 
are  adequately  enforcing  the  provisions  of 
state  and  federal  law.  Professionals  who 
knowingly  or  repeatedly  violate  state  drug 
regulations  and  laws  should  lose  their  licenses 
to  practice,  in  addition  to  being  prosecuted 
under  criminal  statutes.  Each  state  should 
also  establish  an  advisory  medical  body  to 
act  as  liaison  between  the  state  medical  so- 
ciety and  law  enforcement  offllcals.  giving 
advice  and  assistance  on  matters  within  their 
area  of  medical  expertise. 

3.  State  and  local  enforcement  agencies 
should  actively  recruit  younger  men  and 
women  into  their  drug  investigation  units, 
in  order  to  broaden  and  update  the  agencies' 
perspective.  Recruits  should  be  carefully 
screened  and  receive  extensive  training. 
Federal  agencies  should  continue  to  provide 
technical  and  financial  training  assistance 
to  state  and  local  police. 

4.  Each  state  with  a  substantial  traffick- 
ing problem  should  have  a  separate  unit,  re- 
sponsible to  the  state  attorney  general, 
chargea  with  the  responsibility  of  investigat- 
ing any  evidence  of  corruption  in  drug  law 
enforcement  agencies. 


Community 

1.  Local  police  departments  should  par- 
ticipate with  other  community  Institutions 
In  the  development  of  a  preventive  services 
program.  As  part  of  this  program,  the  de- 
partments should  formulate  precise  guide- 
lines for  non-arrest  dispositions  of  persons 
apprehended  for  consumption-related  of- 
fenses and  for  their  referral  to  appropriate 
prevention  or  treatment  services.  Each  po- 
lice  department  should  consider  using  cita- 
tions, or  other  foraaal  means  of  directing 
persons  into  the  appropriate  program. 

Those  states  which  have  not  already  done 
so  should  authorize  law  enforcement  officials 
or  public  health  officers  to  make  non-crlm- 
Inal  referrals  of  persons  under  the  Influence 
of  controlled  substances  or  In  poesesslon  of 
controlled  substances  for  personal  use. 

2.  Local  police  should  receive  appropriate 
training  in  dealing  with  the  medical  needs  of 
drug-dependent  persons.  Including  alcohol- 
ics. In  particular,  guidelines  should  be 
developed  for  diverting  such  persons  to 
treatment  facilities  for  emergency  care,  and. 
If  necessary,  for  formal  treatment. 

3.  Local  police  should  act  as  an  early 
warning  system  on  emerging  patterns  of 
drug  use  In  the  community,  including 
changes  In  at-risk  populations  and  non-drug 
developments  which  may  be  relevant  to 
drug-using  trends.  For  example,  a  constant 
analysis  of  drugs  on  the  street  can  be  ex- 
tremely tiseful  in  preparing  other  community 
agencies  to  launch  specifically-targeted  pre- 
ventive efforts. 

Treatment  and  rehabilitation 
Federal 

1.  Though  block  and  formula  grants  to  the 
states,  the  federal  government  should  have 
major  responsibility  for  fundings  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  services  admlnlsterd  by 
the  States.  However,  the  federal  government 
should  retain  discretionary  funds  for  direct 
funding  of  demonstration  and  special  proj- 
ects In  the  field  of  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion. Such  funds  should  be  used  for  innova- 
tive and  experimental  programs,  as  well  as 
for  providing  services  to  communities  not  re- 
ceiving sufficient  funding  from  the  state. 

2.  Except  for  offenders  within  federally- 
operated  correctional  institutions,  the  federal 
government  should  not  have  direct  operating 
responslbllty  for  providing  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation services.  Services  provided  to 
persons  entering  treatment  on  a  voluntary 
basis  or  through  involuntary  civil  conunlt- 
ment  proceedings  should  be  provided  only  at 
the  state  level.  Services  provided  to  persons 
charged  with  or  convicted  of  federal  criminal 
offenses  who  are  not  In  a  federal  correctional 
facility  should  be  provided  through  state- 
operated  programs  and  facilities  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis.  The  public  health  hospital 
operated  by  the  federal  government  In  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky  should  continue  to  be 
utilized  for  clinical  research  purposes  only, 
and  the  fifty-bed  clinical  research  unit  of 
the  facility  should  be  maintained  for  hunan 
research. 

3.  The  federal  government  should  sponsor 
a  program  to  evaluate  existing  drug  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  programs  to  see 
whether  they  (1)  are  cost  effective;  (2)  are 
designed  to  deal  effectively  with  their  client 
populations:  and  (3)  have  established  suit- 
able criterK  and  obiectlves.  After  such  an 
evaluation  the  federal  government  should  es- 
tablish performance  criteria  for  state  drug 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs. 

4.  All  drug  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
programs  receiving  federal  funds  should 
demonstrate  effective  efforts  consistent  with 
the  performance  criteria  established,  and 
undergo  an  annual  evaluation  by  independ- 
erit  agencies  having  no  vested  interest  in 
either  the  funding  agency  or  the  service  de- 
livery agency. 
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Federal  and  State 

1.  To  avoid  destroying  program  effective- 
ness, federal  and  state  regrulatlons  concern- 
ing maintenance  programs  should  emphasize 
treatment  flexibility,  coupled  with  reasonable 
measures  to  prevent  diversion. 

2.  Opiate  antagonists,  or  similar  chemical 
agents,  should  not  be  administered  Involun- 
tarily under  any  circumstances,  either  u  a 
method  of  treatment  or  as  a  method  of  pre- 
vention. 

3.  The  government  should  continue  to  pro- 
hibit heroin  maintenance  as  a  treatment 
modality. 

State 
1.  Each  state  should  establish  a  compre- 
hensive statewide  drug  dependence  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  program  Including 
Integn'ated  health,  education.  Information, 
welfare  and  treatment  services,  which  should 
be  administered  as  part  of  the  state's 
broader  health  care  delivery  and  human  re- 
sources development  systems.  The  program 
should : 

(a)  Provide  a  full  range  of  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  services  throughout  the  state. 
Including  emergency,  residential,  and  out- 
patient services  for  drug-dependent  persons, 
persons  Incapacitated  by  controlled  sub- 
stances or  persons  under  the  Influence  of 
controlled  substances. 

(b)  Include  medical,  psychiatric,  psycho- 
logical and  social  service  care;  vocational 
and  rehabilitation  services;  Job  training  and 
career  counselling;  corrective  and  preventive 
guidance:  and  any  other  rehabilitative  serv- 
ices. Including  maintenance,  designed  to  aid 
the  person  to  gain  control  over  or  eliminate 
his  dependence  on  controlled  substances  and 
to  make  him  less  susceptible  to  dependence 
on  controlled  substances  In  the  future. 

(c)  Emphasize  the  development  of  com- 
munity-based emergency,  outpatient  and 
follow-up  support  services. 

(d)  Utilize  and  coordinate  all  appropriate 
public  and  private  resources,  wherever  pos- 
sible utilizing  the  facilities  of  and  coordinat- 
ing services  with  corrununlty  mental  health 
services  and  general  hospitals. 

(e)  Allocate  services  within  the  state  ac- 
cording to  an  overall  plan  based  on  the  esti- 
mated size  and  location  of  the  current  and 
potential  populations  of  drug-dependent  per- 
sons In  various  communities. 

2.  The  state  administrator  of  such  a  com- 
prehensive drug  dependence  treatment  pro- 
gram should  have  statutory  responsibility  to: 

(a)  Establish  standards  and  guidelines  for 
effective  drug  dependence  treatment  serv- 
ices provided  by  public  or  private  agencies 
participating  In  the  program. 

(b)  Evaluate,  on  a  continuing  basis,  all 
public  and  private  treatment  services  In- 
cluded In  the  program.  In  order  to  assure 
that  such  services  are  adequate  and  effective 
according  to  defined  objectives  and  stand- 
ards. 

(c)  Prepare,  publish  and  distribute  an- 
nuaUy  a  list  of  all  public  facilities  and  those 
private  facilities  to  which  public  agencies 
are  authorized  to  refer  individuals  for  treat- 
ment services. 

(d)  Assure  that  the  courts  of  each  Juris- 
diction within  the  state  are  periodically  no- 
tified of  facilities  through  which  services  are 
available  within  the  Jurisdiction  and  of  the 
types  of  treatment  offered  at  each  facility, 
thereby  assuring  that  formal  control  is  not 

J  asserted  over  a  person  for  purposes  of  treat- 
ment when  appropriate  facilities  are  not 
available. 

(e)  Assure  that  the  services  offered  within 
each  conmiunlty  Include  drug-free  programs 
as  well  as  maintenance  programs,  thereby 
assuring  that  persons  seeking  or  referred  for 
treatment  have  the  option  of  participating 
In  a  drug-free  program. 

3.  Each  state  should  review  Its  current 
statutory  mechaiilsms  regarding  the  process 


by  which  drug-dependent  persons  are  per- 
mitted or  compelled  to  enter  treatment. 
Those  states  which  have  not  already  done 
so  should  modify  existing  legislation  to  en- 
courage drug-dependent  persons  to  seek 
treatment  voluntarily.  In  order  to  maximize 
the  attractiveness  of  voluntary  programs, 
formal  legal  processes  should  be  avoided  en- 
tirely and  absolute  confidentiality  of  the 
treatment  records  should  be  assured. 

4.  Whenever  a  state  chooses  to  exert  for- 
mal control  over  a  drugdependent  person  for 
purposes  of  treatment,  either  through  the 
criminal  process  or  an  Involvmtary  civil  pro- 
cess, treatment  services  should  be  admini- 
stered In  accordance  with  the  following 
standards : 

(a)  Each  person  has  a  right  to  receive  such 
Individual  treatment  as  will  give  him  a  real- 
istic opportunity  to  overcome  his  dependence 
on  controlled  substances. 

(b)  An  Individual  treatment  plan,  guided 
by  sound  medical  and  clinical  Judgment  and 
maximizing  freedom  of  choice  of  the  patient, 
shall  be  prepared  and  maintained  on  a  cur- 
rent basis  for  each  person. 

(c)  No  person  should  be  required  to  receive 
chemical  treatment  or  maintenance  services 
without  his  consent,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
person  under  18  years  of  age,  without  addi- 
tional consent  of  his  parents  or  legal 
guardian. 

(d)  Each  Individualized  treatment  plan 
shoiUd  employ  methods  which  restrict  the 
drug-dependent  person's  liberty  only  when 
less  restrictive  alternatives  would  be  Incon- 
sistent with  necessary  and  effective 
treatment. 

(e)  No  person  should  be  required  to  be  a 
subject  for  experimental  research  without  his 
expressed  eaid  Informed  consent. 

(f)  All  persons  should  be  required,  as  a 
condition  of  participation  In  a  treatment 
program,  to  comply  with  reasonable  condi- 
tions, including  surveillance  techniques  such 
as  urinalysis. 

5.  The  state,  through  legislation  or  ad- 
ministrative action,  should  assure  that  pri- 
vate and  public  hospitals  do  not  dlscrlmlnte 
in  either  admission  or  treatment  policy 
against  any  person  on  the  grounds  of  use  of 
or  dependence  on  controlled  substances. 

6.  Every  state  should  have  confldentlality- 
of-treatment  laws,  modeled  after  the  provi- 
sion In  the  Uniform  Drug  Dependence  Treat- 
ment and  Rehabilitation  Act  currently 
before  the  National  Conference  of  Commis- 
sioners on  Uniform  State  Laws. 

7.  In  connection  with  the  above  recom- 
mendations, the  Commission  supports  the 
adoption  of  the  Uniform  Drug  Dependence 
Treatment  and  Rehabilitation  Act  presently 
being  considered  by  the  National  Conference 
of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws. 

EMIRGENCT    TREATMENT 

1.  With  respect  to  drug  emergency  victims, 
the  federal  government  should  fully  enforce 
Section  407  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and 
Treatment  Act  of  1972,  which  provides  that 
"Drug  abusers  who  are  suffering  from  emer- 
gency medical  conditions  shall  not  be  refused 
admission  or  treatment,  solely  because  of 
their  drug  abuse,  or  drug  dependence,  by 
any  private  or  public  general  hospital  which 
receives  support  in  any  form  from  any  pro- 
gram supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  funds 
appropriated  to  any  federal  department  or 
agency." 

2.  At  the  state  level,  emergency  services 
should  be  provided  as  an  Integral  part  of 
a  comprehensive  drug-related  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  program.  Where  necessary, 
state  funds  should  be  expended  to  assure 
the  availability  of  such  services.  ESnergency 
treatment  facilities  should  always  be  asso- 
ciated with  a  general  hospital,  though  they 
need  not  be  physically  located  In  one. 

3.  The  states  should  provide  by  law  for 
emergency  detention  and  treatment  of  per- 


sons so  Incapacitated  by  use  of  a  psycho- 
active drug  that  they  cannot  Intelligently  de- 
termine whether  they  are  In  need  of  treat- 
ment. Such  detention  should  not  exceed  24- 
hours  time,  unless  further  restraint  is  or- 
dered by  a  court,  in  accordance  with  other 
applicable  law. 

Prevention 
General 

1.  Dnig  use  prevention  strategy,  rather 
than  concentrating  resources  and  efforts  In 
persuading  or  "educating"  people  not  to  use 
drugs,  should  emphasize  other  means  of 
obtaining  what  users  seek  from  drugs,  means 
that  are  better  for  the  user  and  better  for 
society.  The  aim  of  prevention  policy  should 
be  to  foster  the  conditions  of  fulfillment 
and  Instill  the  necessary  skills  to  cope  with 
the  problems  of  living,  particularly  the  life 
concerns  of  adolescents.  Information  about 
drugs  and  the  disadvantages  of  their  use 
should  be  Incorporated  into  more  general 
programs,  stressing  benefits  with  which 
drug  consumption  Is  largely  Inconsistent. 

2.  Drug  dependence  prevention  services 
should  include  educational  and  informa- 
tional guidance  for  all  segments  of  the  pop- 
ulation; Job  training  and  career  counselling; 
medical,  psychiatric,  psychological  and  social 
services;  family  counselling;  and  recreation- 
al services. 

3.  Prom  both  cost-benefit  and  philosophi- 
cal-constitutional standpoints,  the  govern- 
ment role  should  be  limited  to  assuring  the 
availability  of  accurate  Information  regard- 
ing the  likely  consequences  of  the  different 
patterns  of  drug-using  behavior.  With  this 
basic  determination  In  mind,  the  Commis- 
sion reconmiends  the  following  actions  as 
essential  to  assure  the  production  and  the 
dissemination  of  accurate  Information. 

(a)  That  the  federal  government  estab- 
lish a  procedure  for  screening  all  federally- 
sponsored  or  funded  information  materials 
for  accuracy. 

(b)  That,  after  Institution  of  the  clear- 
ance procedure,  a  single  agency,  such  as 
the  National  Clearinghouse  for  Drug  Abuse 
Information,  coordinate  dissemination  of 
information.  This  agency  should  also  main- 
tain up-to-date  lists  and  critiques  of  all 
Information  materials  and  make  them  avail- 
able, together  with  the  federal  guidelines 
for  accuracy,  to  state  and  local  governments 
&s  well  as  to  Interested  private  group. 

(c)  That  a  moratorltim  be  declared  on  the 
production  and  dissemination  of  new  drug 
Information  materials.  This  step,  presently 
being  considered  by  8AODAP,  will  enable  the 
federal  government  to  develop  necessary 
standards  for  accuracy  and  concept,  and  allow 
sufficient  time  to  conduct  a  critical  Inventory 
of  presently  existing  materials. 

(d)  That  policy  makers,  In  recognition  of 
Ignorance  about  the  Impact  of  drug  educa- 
tion, seriously  consider  declaring  a  mora- 
torium on  all  drug  education  programs  In 
the  schools,  at  least  until  programs  already 
in  operation  have  been  evaluated  and  a  co- 
herent approach  with  realistic  objectives  has 
been  developed.  At  the  very  least,  state  leg- 
islatures ahoiUd  repeal  all  statutes  which 
now  require  dnig  education  cotirses  to  be 
Included  In  the  public  school  currlculiun. 

4.  Government  should  not  Interfere  with 
private  efforts  to  analyze  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  drugs  anonymously  submitted 
by  street  users  and  to  publicize  the  news 
about  market  pattems.and  dangerously  ooa- 
t&minated  substances. 

6.  The  government  should  not  support, 
sponsor  or  operate  programs  which  compel 
persons,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  undergo 
chemical  surveillance,  such  as  urinalysis,  un- 
less the  person  Is  participating  In  treatment 
services.  Is  a  prospective  or  actual  public 
employee,  is  charged  with  a  crime  or  Is  • 
member  of  the  military. 
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The  federal  government  Bboiild  fund  pre- 
vention services  through  block>  and  formula 
grants  to  the  states,  and  Bpoi)sor  basic  re- 
search in  the  prevention  areaj  The  federal 
government  should  also  retalti  discretion- 
ary funds  for  direct  assistance  to  innovative 
and  experimental  programs,  as  veil  as  to  pro- 
grams in  communities  receivlrjg  insufficient 
aid  from  the  state. 

State 


ope  luting 


cr 


1.  The  primary  responsibility 
a  prevention  strategy  and 
prlate  programs  should  reside 
and  local  levels.  Each  site  should 
comprehensive,  statewide  dru^ 
prevention  program  including 
prevention  services  attuned  to 
local  communities  and  designed 
likelihood  that  an  individual 
dlviduals  will  become  drug  dependent 

2.  The  state  should  assist 
nlties  and  institutions  (such 
business  and  youth  groups)  tc 
vention  services  attuned  to  their 
needs;  specifically,  state  agenclt  a 
conununities   to   select   approp^rlate 
and  referral  procedures  and  develop 
tlve  criteria. 

Community 


as 


local  commu- 

unlversltles. 

develop  pre- 

respectlve 

should  help 

services 

evalua- 


coD^  unity- wide 

of  a  com- 

acqulre 

that  all  can 


1.  Prevention    requires 
strategy.  In  which  all  memb^s 
munity.  and  not  merely  the  schools 
Information  about  drug  use 
work  at  improving  the  situatlofa 

2.  Community-based  prevention  services 
should  be  Initiated  only  after  local  policy 
planners  have  assessed  the  needf  of  their  par- 
ticular target  populations. 

3.  Each  community  should 
Ity  to  the  development  of 
services  for  particular  populations 
Its  overall  prevention  services. 

4.  Local  communities,  with  ilederal  assist- 
ance and  perhaps  regional  cooperation, 
should  ensure  that  "hot  line"  Information 
programs  have  qualified  people  i  unnlng  them 
and  that  the  information  the^  dispense  Is 
reliable. 

Research 


glre 
crisis  -Intervention 


to 


tei  leral  ] 


1.  Congress  should  provide 
and  the  Single  Agency  when 
created,  with  sufficient  funds 
direct    an    extensive    program 
covering  all  studies  touching 
The  Department  of  Health 
Welfare  should  participate  in 
the  research  plan  to  avoid  overlap 
mlze  the  cost-effectiveness  of 
efforts.  The  research  design  Itself 
not  only  with  the  immediate 
needed  but  also  with  requirem«  nts 
and  long-term  policy  making.  Ii 
not  only  projects  which  prodi  ce 
suits,  but  also  those  often 
quiring  several  years  to  generat^ 

a.  Money  should  also  be  avail  able 
directed  research  projects,  not 
the  plan.  These  should  be  handled 
from  the  directed  research,  bu  ; 
with  it  to  avoid  duplication  ol 

3.  SAODAP  (or  the  Single  A^ncy) 
continually  monitor  all  reports 
ent  research  In  the  biological 
social  sciences,  for  further 
standing  drug-taking  behavior 

4.  In  particular,  the  directed 
should  Include: 

(a)  A  continuing  series  of  projects 
to  the  two  Commission-! 
Surveys,  as  well  as  other  studies 
a  longitudinal  data  base  on  public 
and  drug-taking  behavior. 

(b)  Etiological  research  focused 
lations  exhibiting  low.  as  well 
cldence  of  use.  It  Is  of  equal 
policy  purposes  to  examine  an^ 
those  groups  who  explicitly 
and  faithfully  abide  by  this 


leads 


dlsa  f  ow 


for  designing 

appro- 

at  the  state 

establish  a 

dependence 

full  range  of 

the  needs  of 

to  reduce  the 

class  of  In- 


hlgh  prlor- 
terventlon 
as  part  of 


3AODAP  now, 
and   If   It  Is 
design  and 
of    research 
3n  drug  use. 
Ltlon,  and 
'he  design  of 
and  maxl- 
research 
should  deal 
information 
of  future 
should  fund 
quick  re- 
o^rlooked,  re- 
useful  data, 
for  non- 
Included  In 
separately 
coordinated 
effort. 

should 

of  Independ- 

Itehavioral,  or 

In  under- 


research  plan 


similar 

National 

to  provide 

attitudes 


on  popu- 

as  high,  In- 

in^portance  for 

understand 

drug  use 

inorm.  Tech- 


niques, such  as  medication,  which  have  been 
employed  as  alternatives  to  drug  use  should 
also  be  studied. 

(c)  Continued  support  of  the  basic  clinical 
research  program  at  the  NIMH  Addiction 
Research  Center  In  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

(d)  Examination  of  how  well  drug  offend- 
ers pertoTTo.  while  on  conditional  release,  In- 
cluding bail,  parole,  probation  and  treat- 
ment, so  that  the  criminal  justice  system  can 
better  design  and  Implement  diversion  pro- 
grams. Also  of  Importance  are  studies  to  de- 
termine the  effect  of  Incarceration  for  drug 
offenses  on  users,  especially  yoiing  users  and 
first  offenders. 

(e)  Longitudinal  studies  of  persons  who 
have  completed  treatment,  comparing  them 
to  those  who  left  treatment  programs  before 
completion  and  those  who  never  entered 
treatment. 

(f)  Careful  systematic  study  of  the  dy- 
namics and  consequences  of  systems  in  other 
countries  where  heroin  Is  freely  available. 

(g)  Study  of  synergistic  effects  of  various 
psychoactive  substances  currently  used, 
whether  llcitly  or  illicitly.  In  particular,  the 
National  Institute  of  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Al- 
coholism should  perform  ongoing  research 
Into  the  effects  of  taking  alcohol  with  other 
drugs,  since  alcohol  Is  legally  available  and 
often  used  this  way. 

(h)  Research  on  the  effects  of  drug  use  on 
driving.  For  both  research  and  traffic  safety 
purposes,  simple  and  quick  methods  for 
detecting  presence  of  drugs  In  the  body  must 
be  refined. 

5.  The  federal  government  should  provide 
technical  assistance  and  necessary  funding 
to  establish  a  uniform  reporting  system,  to- 
gether with  necessary  laboratory  support,  on 
drug  morbidity  and  mortality  statistics.  The 
current  absence  of  reliable  and  comparable 
data  In  this  area  has  left  serious  gaps  In 
effective  planning  with  respect  to  prevention, 
treatment  and  control. 

6.  Government  should  remove  legal  and 
bureaucratic  obstacles  to  research  into  the 
possible  therapeutic  uses  of  currently  pro- 
hibited substances,  such  as  marihuana  and 
hallucinogens. 

BECOMMENDATIONS    FOR    PRIVATE    INSTTrtmONS 

Health  professions 

1.  Schools  Of  medicine,  pharmacy,  nurs- 
ing, and  public  health  should  Include  in 
their  curricvUa  a  block  of  Instruction  dealing 
with  the  social  and  medical  aspects  of  drug 
use.  This  instruction  should  be  so  designed 
that  health  professionals  are  adequately  in- 
formed of  the  problems  and  possibilities  of 
treating  drug  use  and  dependence  and  under- 
stand as  well  the  wider  social  Implications 
of  both  licit  and  illicit  drug  use. 

2.  The  medical  profession  should  prepare 
criteria  for  use  of  all  psychoactive  drugs  in 
medical  practice.  These  guidelines  should 
stress  restraint  In  use  of  such  drugs,  em- 
pheislzlng  that  they  are  not  a  treatment  of 
first  resort  and  that  when  prescribed,  they 
should  be  given  In  the  smallest  dosage  uults 
and  doses  possible.  Medical  societies  should 
see  that  the  guidelines  are  widely  distributed 
among  health  professionals  and,  in  simpli- 
fied form,  made  available  to  patients  them- 
selves. Professional  organizations  should 
also  conduct  continuing  education  courses 
in  the  uses  and  dangers  of  psychoactive  sub- 
stances. 

3.  Both  doctors  and  pharmacists  should 
expressly  warn  patients  of  the  risks  of  de- 
pendence, overdose,  and  iise  in  conjunction 
with  similar  drugs  such  as  alcohol. 

Pharmaceutical  industry 
Manufacturers 
1.  Manufacturers  of  psychoactive  sub- 
stances should  undertake  a  major  campaign 
to  educate  both  health  professionals  and  the 
public  about  the  appropriate  role  of  these 
drugs  in  treatment  of  conditions  of  anxiety, 
tension,  and  depression.  Information  and  ad- 


vertising aimed  at  physicians  should:  em- 
phasize the  need  for  restraint  In  use  of  these 
drugs,  particularly  the  more  powerful  ones: 
point  out  alternative  therapies;  and  plainly 
disclose  harmful  side-effects,  risks  in  pro- 
longed use,  and  dangers  In  combining  use 
with  that  of  other  drugs,  Including  ai. 
cohol.  In  non-technical  language,  a  series 
of  public  service  advertisements  should  carry 
the  same  message  to  the  lay  public. 

2.  Drug  companies  should  end  the  prMtlce 
of  sending  doctors  unsolicited  samples  of 
psychofictlve  drugs. 

3.  Manufacturers  should  contribute  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  their  considerable  research 
capacity  to  exploring  the  technical  side  of 
the  drug  use  problem:  the  nature  of  drug 
dependence,  the  development  of  less  harm- 
ful substitutes  for  those  substances  most 
often  associated  with  disruptive  use  patterns, 
and  the  search  for  "anti-drugs" — chemical 
correctives  to  dependent  and  chronic  use  of 
psychoactive  substances.  In  particular,  the 
industry  should  continue  to  pool  its  knowl- 
edge and  resources  in  the  search  for  effective 
opiate  antagonists. 

4.  Advertising  of  proprietary,  mood-alter- 
ing drugs  should  omit  suggestions  that  the 
substances  can  result  in  pleasurable  mood 
alteration  or  deal  with  malaise  caused  by 
stress  or  anxiety.  Proprietary  drug  producers 
should  develop  clearly  defined  standards, 
which  reflect  correct  use  of  home-medica- 
tions, and  establish  a  procedure  for  insuring 
industry-wide  compliance  with  these  stand- 
ards. At  a  minimum,  the  procedure  should 
contain  the  following  elements: 

(1)  An  independent  mechanism  to  review 
any  advertisement  for  compliance  with  the 
advertising  standards; 

(2)  Opportunity  for  any  member  of  the 
public  to  submit  an  advertisement  for  re- 
view; and, 

(3)  Specific  sanctions  to  be  imposed  on 
advertisers  who  do  not  abide  by  decisions  of 
the  review  board. 

Retail  pharmacies 

1.  At  the  retail  level,  all  pharmacists 
should  verify  the  identity  of  persons  seeking 
prescription  psychoactive  drugs.  They  must 
also  vigorously  enforce  the  regulations  which 
apply  to  over-the-counter  cough  preparations 
containing  codeine. 

2.  Steps  should  be  taken  to  rein  vol  ve  the 
community  pharmacist  In  the  consumption- 
decision,  particularly  with  resjject  to  psycho- 
active substances. 

Alcohol  Industry 

1.  The  alcohol  beverage  Industry  should 
take  the  lead  in  funding  research  Into  the 
nature  of  compulsive  alcohol-using  behavior 
and  the  relation  between  alcohol  use  and 
traffic  accidents,  violent  crimes,  and  domestic 
difficulties. 

2.  Manufacturers  and  distributors  of  al- 
coholic beverages  should  Inform  the  public 
that  compulsive  use  of  alcohol  is  the  most 
destructive  drug-use  pattern  in  this  nation. 
Advertising  should  emphasize  moderate,  re- 
sponsible use  and  point  out  the  dangers  of 
excessive  consumption. 

3.  The  industry  should  reorient  its  adver- 
tising to  avoid  making  alcohol  use  attractive 
to  populations  especially  susceptible  to  irre- 
sponsible use,  particularly  young  people. 

Legal  profession 

1.  Bar  associations  should  conduct  semi- 
nars and  courses  on  handling  criminal  drug 
cases.  Law  schools  should  develop  courses 
dealing  with  drug  use  and  behavior  as  part 
of  the  wider  socio-legal  problems  confront- 
ing the  legal  profession. 

2.  Lawyers,  operating  both  Individually 
and  through  bar  associations,  must  point  out 
to  the  public  the  need  for  alternatives  to 
the  legal  response  and  the  urgency  of  in- 
volving other  social  Institutions  In  the  effort 
to  control  drug-using  behavior.  By  the  same 
token,  the  bar  has  an  equally  Important  ob- 
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ligation  to  discourage  any  violations  of  the 

law. 

Industry 

1.  Management  and  unions,  supported  by 
the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Commerce, 
should  cooperatively  undertake  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  employee  drug  use  and  re- 
lated behavior. 

a.  The  business  commiuilty  should  not  re- 
ject an  applicant  solely  on  the  basis  of  prior 
drug  use  or  dependence,  unless  the  nature 
of  the  business  compels  doing  so.  When 
pre-employment  screening  Is  necessary,  com- 
panies should  establish  appropriate  screen- 
ing procedures,  Including  physical  examina- 
tions, for  job  applicants  and  keep  the  re- 
sults confidential. 

3.  Industry  should  consider  alternatives  to 
termination  of  employment  for  employees 
Involved  with  drugs.  Where  the  nature  of 
the  business  allows,  employees  should  be 
referred  to  company-run  or  other  public  and 
private  rehabilitation  or  counselling  pro- 
grams. 

4.  The  business  community  should  con- 
sider adopting  employee  programs  patterned 
after  the  "troubled  employee"  or  "employee 
assistance"  concept.  This  program  consists 
of  a  management  control  system  based  on 
impaired  job  performance,  determined  by 
minimum  company  standards.  It  seeks  to 
determine  and  treat  the  underlying  causes 
of  poor  performance — whatever  they  may 
be — rather  than  limiting  itself  to  the  stand- 
ard responses. 

5.  The  fact  of  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
should  be  confidential  to  encourage  em- 
ployees to  accept  counseling  and  other  assis- 
tance. No  record  of  the  employee's  drug 
problem  should  be  carried  In  any  file  which 
is  open  to  routine  inspection.  If  treatment 
requires  a  temporary  absence,  the  company 
should  attempt  to  keep  the  employee's  job 
open  for  that  person. 

Colleges  and  universities 

1.  Colleges  and  universities  should  make 
their  policies  and  practices  regarding  drug 
use,  Including  alcohol,  explicit,  unambiguous, 
and  readily  available  to  all  students. 

2.  Even  those  colleges  and  universities 
which  strongly  disapprove  of  student  drug- 
use  behavolr  should  expand  their  counselling 
services,  rather  than  rely  upon  disciplinary 
measures  alone. 

3.  Counselling,  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion programs  on  campus  should  ensure  con- 
fidentiality to  their  student  clients.  Specific 
rules  should  be  set  up  Indicating  to  whom 
confidentiality  wUl  be  extended  and  under 
what  circumstances. 

Mass  media 

1.  Since  governmental  Intervention  Is  In- 
appropriate here,  the  media,  on  their  own 
initiative,  must  reexamine  the  Impact  of  In- 
formational messages  on  youthful  Interest  In 
psychoactive  drugs.  They  should  look  not  only 
at  advertising  but  also  at  anti-drug  public 
service  announcements,  at  progp'am  content, 
and  at  news  coverage  of  "drug  stories." 

2.  In  conjunction  with  their  self-appratsal, 
the  media  should  sponsor  and  support  long- 
term,  longitudinal  research  Into  effects  of 
various  communications  on  behavior. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  one  of^the 
most  informative  and  useful  studies  con- 
ducted by  tlie  Commission  was  a  nation- 
wide survey  of  drug  experience,  atti- 
tudes, and  related  behavior  prepared  by 
the  Response  Analysis  Corp.,  of  Prince- 
ton, N.J.  It  was  based  upon  a  national 
probability  sample  designed  to  study 
these  factors  among  those  under  18  years 
of  age  and  adults.  The  Commission  has 
issued  a  summary  of  the  major  statistical 
data  foimd  in  this  survey.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  excerpts  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Commission  on  Marihttana  and 
Drug  Abubx  EIxcsrpts  From  Nationai, 
Survey  of  Drug  Use  and  Attitudes 
The  nationwide  survey  of  drug  experience, 
attitudes  and  related  behavior,  conducted  for 
the  Commission  by  Response  Analysis  Cor- 
poration of  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  Is  based 
upon  a  national  probability  sample  designed 
to  study  two  parts  of  the  population:  adults 
(18  years  and  older)  and  young  people  (12- 
17  years  old).  The  findings  are  based  upon 
responses  to  face-to-face  Interviews,  con- 
ducted during  September  and  October,  1972, 
given  by  a  total  of  3.291  persons  (2,411  adults 
and  880  youth) .  The  data  show  that: 

(1)  24  percent  (5,977,200)  of  youth  and 
63  percent  (74.080,220)  of  adults  had  con- 
sumed an  alcoholic  beverage  within  the  week 
prior  to  the  Survey. 

(2)  Within  the  same  seven  day  period,  17 
percent  (4,233,860)  of  youth  and  38  percent 
(53,114,120)  of  adults  had  smoked  tobacco. 

(3)  14  percent  (3,486,700)  of  youth  and  16 
percent  (22,363,840)  of  adults  bad  used  mari- 
huana at  one  time  or  another,  (a  two  mil- 
lion Increase  from  last  year) ;  13  million 
stated  they  consider  themselves  present  users. 

(4)  6.4  percent   (1,693,920)   of  youth  and 

2.1  percent  (2,936,254)  of  adults  have  experi- 
mented at  some  time  with  inhaling  glue 
vapors  or  dther  volatile  solvents. 

(5)3  percent  (747,160)  of  youth  and  4  per- 
cent (4,590,960)  of  adults  have  taken  seda- 
tives (barbiturates,  hypno-sedatlves)  for 
nonmedical  reasons. 

(6)  3  percent  (747,150)  of  youth  and  6 
percent  (8,386,440)  of  adults  have  used  tran- 
quilizers (librium,  meprobamate,  etc.)  for 
nonmedical  purposes. 

(7)  4  percent  (996,200)  of  youth  and  6 
percent  (6,988,700)  of  advilts  have  utilized 
prescription  stimulants  (amphetamines)  for 
nonmedical  reasons. 

(8)  6  percent  (1,494,300)  of  youth  and  7 
percent  (9,784,180)  of  adults  have  tried  pro- 
prietary or  over-the-counter  sedatives,  tran- 
quilizers and  stimulants  for  nonmedical  pur- 
poses. 

(9)  4.8  percent  (1,195,440)  of  youth  and 
4.6  percent  (6.429,604)  of  adults  have  used 
LSD  or  some  other  hallucinogenic  drug. 

(10)  1.5   percent    (373,576)    of  youth   and 

3.2  percent  (4,472,768)  of  adults  have  tried 
cocaine  at  least  once. 

(11)  0.6  percent    (149,430)    of  youth  and 

1.3  percent  (1,817,062)  of  adults  have  tried 
heroin  at  least  once. 

The  Survey  data  on  heroin  and  cocaine 
use  undoubtedly  underestimate  the  amount 
of  use.  The  majority  of  street  heroin-depen- 
dent persons  were  unlikely  to  be  counted 
in  a  household  survey  such  as  was  conducted 
by  the  Commission,  because  these  persons 
frequently  do  not  have  fixed  addresses  and 
are  otherwise  likely  to  remain  "Invisible" 
from  census  tabulations  and  other  means  of 
Identification  and  enumeration. 

Among  the  number  of  persons  whom  the 
Commission  has  Identified  as  having  used 
heroin,  only  a  very  small  percentage,  prob- 
ably less  than  one-half  of  one  percent,  could 
be  classified  as  heroin -dependent.  What  this 
means  Is  that  in  addition  to  the  substantial 
but  unknown  number  of  heroin-dependent 
persons  at  large,  we  have  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  adults  and  youth  who  are  not  depend- 
ent upon  heroin  but  who  are  "chipping"  or 
experimenting  with  this  very  dangerous  drug. 

Alcohol  and  tobacco,  along  with  mari- 
huana, are  the  most  widely  used  drugs  in 
America  among  both  adults  and  youth.  The 
Commission's  study  further  indicates  that 
about  10  percent  of  all  adults  are  "heavy 
smokers"  or  persons  who  use  more  than  one 
pack  a  day.  Among  the  youth  the  survey 
found  relatively  few  "heavy  smokers,"  with 
most  of  the  teenage  group  reporting  usage 


of  a  half  pack  or  fewer  cigarettes  daUy.  The 
Nationai  Survey  sought  to  find  out  about 
the  use  of  ethical  psychotropic  drugs  (seda- 
tives, tranquilizers,  and  stimulants)  for 
other  than  medical  purposes.  The  Survey 
findings  Indicate  that  there  is  a  substantial 
amount  of  use  of  these  drugs  for  nonmedical 
purposes.  The  actual  amount  of  such  non- 
medical use  of  prescription  drugs  is  very 
likely  to  be  even  higher  than  the  Commis- 
sion's study  found  because  many  persons 
are  unfamiliar  with  these  drugs  and,  con- 
sequently, may  not  have  known  of  or  re- 
ported their  use.  Few  persons,  adults  as  well 
as  youths,  are  aware  of  the  potential  effects 
of  these  drugs,  especially  when  they  are  \ised 
In  combination  with  another  drug.  Including 
alcohol,  or,  as  frequently  happens,  when  the 
dosage  taken  is  substantially  greater  than 
medical  practice  would  prescribe. 

NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  MARIHUANA  AND  DRUG 
ABUSE-REPORTED  EXPERIENCE  WITH  DRUG  USE  FOR 
RECREATIONAL  AND  NONMEDICAL  PURPOSES  BY  AMER- 
ICAN YOUTH  AND  ADULTS ' 

[Based  on  2d  national  survey,  1972| 


Youth 

1 

Uults 

Per- 

Per- 

cent 

Population 

cent 

Populatioa 

Alcohol  beverages' 

24.0 

5,977,200 

53.0 

74.080.220 

Tobacco,  cigarettes » 

17.0 

4, 233, 850 

38.0 

53,114,120 

Proprietary  sedatives, 

tranquilizers,  stimu- 

lants' 

6.0 

1.494,300 

7.0 

9, 784, 180 

Ethical  sedatives' 

3.0 

747, 150 

4.0 

5.  590. 960 

Ethical  tranquilizers'... 

3.0 

747, 150 

6.0 

8,  386. 440 

Efhicel  stimulants' 

4.0 

996.200 

5.0 

6. 988.  700 

Marihuana 

14.0 

3, 486.  700 

16.0 

22,  363, 840 

LSD,  other  hallucinogens. 

4.8 

1,195.440 

4.6 

6, 429, 604 

Glue,  other  inhalants 

6.4 

1,593.920 

2.1 

2,935,254 

Cocaine 

1  S 

373  575 

3  2 

4  472  768 

Heroin 

.6 

149,430 

1.3 

1,817,062 

I  Figures  are  not  additive,  thus,  they  do  not  total  100  percent 
Youth  Include  ages  12  to  17,  total  population  24,905,000.  Adults 
include  ages  18  and  over,  total  population  139,774,000. 

>  Within  past  7  days. 

>  Nonmedical  use  only. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  more 
than  60  research  studies  undertaken  by 
the  Commission,  together  with  the  tech- 
nical papers  from  which  our  report  waa 
drawn  will  be  published  in  several  vol- 
umes and  made  available  as  an  appendix 
to  the  report  early  next  summer. 

As  the  Commission  has  now  concluded 
its  work,  I  wish  to  commend  its  mem- 
bers and  staff  for  the  extraordinary 
commitment  which  they  made  in  time 
and  energy  to  this  important  work.  The 
Commissioners — all  of  whom  had  dlfla- 
cult  and  time-consuming  responsibilities 
in  their  own  private  and  professional 
lives — brought  a  wide  diversity  of  experi- 
ence and  viewpoint  to  the  deliberations 
of  the  Commission.  In  addition  to  Sen- 
ator Hughes  and  myself,  the  members 
were: 

Chairman,  Raymond  P.  Shafer,  former 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania  and  presently 
chairman,  TelePrompter  Corporation, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Vice  Chairman,  E>ana  Lyda  Panjs- 
worth,  M.D.,  professor  emeritus,  Harvard 
School  of  Medicine. 

Henry  Brill,  M.D.,  director.  Pilgrim 
State  Hospital,  West  Brentwood,  N.Y. 

John  A.  Howard,  president,  Rockford 
College,  Rockford,  111. 

Charles  O.  Galvin,  school  of  law, 
Southern  Methodist  University,  Dallas, 
Tex. 

J.  Thomas  Ungerlelder,  MJD.,  associate 
professor  of  psychiatry,  U.C.LA.  Neuro- 
psychiatric  Institute,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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Mrs.  Joan  Ganz  Cooney,  j)resldent. 
Children's  Television  Workshop,  New 
York,  N.y. 

Mr.  Mitchell  Ware,  deputy  superin- 
tendent of  police.  Chicago  Police  De- 
partment, Chicago,  m. 

U.S.  Representative  Tnj  Le^  Carter 
of  Kentucky. 

UJS.  Representative  Paul  Q.  Rogers 
of  Florida. 

In  addition,  I  should  like  to  mention 
the  considerable  contribution  tj  the  re- 
port made  by  four  of  the  Comjmission's 
staff  members.  Mr.  Michael  Sonjienreich, 
the  Executive  Director  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  its  chief  of  staff,  Depufy  Direc- 
tor Louis  P.  Bozzetti  and  Ass(jclate  di- 
rectors Richard  J.  Bonnie  and  Ralph  M. 
Susman  performed  their  extraordinarily 
difficult  tasks  with  great  competence  and 
singular  dedication.  I 

Mr.  President,  an  editorial  in  Tues- 
day's New  York  Times  commehts  upon 
the  work  and  recommendatior  s  of  the 
Commission.  The  Times  points  out  that 
our  drug  laws  must  rest  on  reiison  and 
fact  to  win  public  respect.  Our  i  Commis- 
sion has  sought  to  respond  to  tl  e  Amer 
lean  drug  problem  with  reason  iind  fact. 
I  believe  that  it  has  thoroughly  b^hieved 
that  objective  and  that  it  has  done  so 
with  intelligence,  insight,  and  g|"eat  dis 
tinction. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  ihat  the 
Times  editorial  referred  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  jeditorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the|  Record. 
as  follows: 

Stilling  Drug  Hysteria 
The  National   Commission   on 
and  Drug  Abuse  has  Just  Issued  a 
dociunented  final  report  that  Is  b\ 
scope  and  fully  reflective  of  a  two- 
to  dig  Into  the  difficult  area  of  exce 
use  In  modem  society.  The  repor; 
contribution  Is  to  substitute  a  calm 
for   the    nation's   lingering   hysteria 
drugs,  especially  In  regard  to  their 
the  young.  It  Is  perhaps  a  measuis 
hysteria  that  the  report  found  It 
to  reassure  Americans  that  the  drug 
will  not  "collapse  our  society." 

In  Its  useful  sections  putting  todfey 
problems  In   historical   perspective 
port  notes  that  alcohol  and  tobacco 
also  be  classified  as  drugs  and  that 
pulslve  use  of  alcohol  remains  the 
most  serious  drug  problem.  It  sugf 
drugs  should  be  Judged  not  only  for 
pact  on  Individuals  but  also  for 
on  society  and  that,  under  any 
standard,  marijuana  ought  to  be 
allzed.  Marijuana  Is  assigned  a  " 
ity "  of  risk,  and  the  commission 
the   recommendation    It   made   earlier 
penalties  be  abolished  for  Its  prlvatt 
possession. 

Noting  that  Federal   spending  tc 
the  drug  problem  appro«w:hes  the 
mark,  this  cautious  report  warns  a, 
entirely  new  drug  abuse  Industrial 
dedicated  to  developing  preventive  ^ 
ment  programs  but  with  a  stake  In 
atlng,  rather  than  solving,  the  drtg 
lem.  It  quite  properly  stresses  a 
audit  and  evaluation  of  drug  prograihs 
sometimes  may  be  doing  more  harm 
good  whUe  wasting  taxpayer  dollars. 

The  commission's  proposal  for  codcentrat- 
ing  all  governmental  efforts  dealing  with 
drug  problems,  whether  with  their  medical 
or  criminal  aspects,  in  one  giant  Federal 
agency  Is  of  dubious  value,  but  tie  report 
commands  imanlmous  agreement  o: '  its  dls- 
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tlngulshed  signatories  on  a  number  of  other 
solid  points. 

What  Is  manifestly  true  is  that  laws.  In- 
cluding marijuana  laws,  must  rest  on  rea- 
son and  fact  to  win  public  respect.  And 
spending  programs,  even  crash  programs 
mounted  In  a  spirit  of  crisis,  require  dili- 
gent auditing.  In  all,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission, chaired  by  former  Gov.  Raymond  P. 
Shafer  of  Pennsylvania  Is  a  sound  battle  plan 
for  a  more  Intelligent  attack  on  this  nation's 
drug  scourge. 


ADMINISTRATION     REVERSAL     OF 
HOUSING  COMMITMENTS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment is  apparently  reversing  commit- 
ments it  has  made  to  housing  projects 
throughout  the  country.  This  action  goes 
beyond  the  freeze  announced  by  the 
President  stopping  all  new  housing  pro- 
grams. That  freeze  was  deplorable,  but 
the  decision  to  go  further  than  that — 
to  pluck  out  of  the  project  flies  and  re- 
verse commitments  that  have  actually 
been  made  creates  a  very  serious  attack 
on  the  credibility  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  am  talking  about  projects  when  an 
actual  notification  of  contract  approval 
has  been  Issued  by  HUD.  These  notifica- 
tions have  been  issued  to  congressional 
offices,  and  we  in  turn  have  announced 
them  to  local  authorities  who  have 
heralded  the  approval  of  these  long- 
sought  funds.  In  many  cases,  years  have 
been  Invested  by  the  local  housing  au- 
thority to  prepare  applications,  to  revise 
them  according  to  HUD  directives,  and 
to  pursue  them  to  completion.  The  joy 
that  came  with  the  announcement  of  the 
approved  contract  has  now  crumbled 
Into  the  dust  of  despair  brought  by  the 
suspension  of  funds  and  action  that 
clearly  indicate  that  HUD  is  attempting 
to  reverse  firmly  made  commitments. 

This  problem  is  pervasive  throughout 
the  coimtry.  In  the  Denver  Regional 
Office,  13  projects  are  reported  to  be  in 
need  of  "reprocessing"— six  of  these  fall 
in  Colorado,  and  three  fall  in  my  home 
State  of  Utah.  All  three  projects  are 
ones  that  I  have  announced  to  local  au- 
thorities in  Beaver,  Utah,  the  Ute  Indian 
Tribal  Housing  Authority  at  the  Uinta 
and  Ouray  Indian  Reservation,  and  the 
Salt  Lake  Housing  Authority.  These  an- 
nouncements were  made  after  receiving 
a  formal  HUD  notification,  in  writing. 
I  ask  that  copies  of  these  notifications 
appear  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
statement.  The  commitments  made  to 
these  housing  authorities  should  not  be 
allowed  to  be  reversed  by  HUD.  To  do 
otherwise  will  compromise  the  Integrity 
of  the  whole  process  of  announcing  the 
approval  of  Federal  projects.  A  credibil- 
ity gap  will  be  created  between  the  pub- 
lic, their  congressional  representatives, 
and  the  administration.  Such  arbitrary 
and  unwarranted  actions  will  undermine 
the  trust  of  the  people  In  their  govern- 
ment. We  have  heard  much  about  build- 
ing such  trust,  and  reversing  negative 
views  held  for  government,  but  such 
promises  become  empty  In  the  face  of 
concrete  actions  that  threaten  the  mu- 
tual trust  of  local  officials,  Members  of 
Congress,  and  Federal  agencies. 


How  did  HUD  reach  a  decision  to 
reverse  previous  commitments  and  caU 
for  "reprocessing"  of  applications?  Re- 
view teams  were  dispatched  from  Wash- 
ington to  the  regional  offices  of  HUD  In 
January  and  February.  Ostensibly  their 
purpose  was  to  review  applications  that 
were  still  in  the  pipeline  to  see  whether 
or  not  they  qualified  for  funding  before 
the  President's  freeze  was  announced. 
In  fact,  it  appears  that  these  review 
teams  were  Instructed  to  cut  off  and 
reverse  as  many  projects  as  possible.  The 
review  teams  have  presented  the  argu- 
ments that  many  projects  were  approved 
In  a  flurry  of  action  in  December  when 
rumors  of  a  possible  freeze  in  HUD  proj- 
ects began  to  circulate.  This  Is  flatly  not 
true.  Each  of  the  projects  now  jeop- 
ardized in  Utah  were  based  on  years  of 
work,  careful  planning,  proper  requests 
for  bids,  and  careful  evaluation  of  com- 
munity needs.  The  argimients  used  by  the 
review  teams  sent  from  Washington  ap- 
pear  simply  to  be  a  cover  for  brutally 
jeopardizing    projects    that    have   been 
approved  through  mutual  good  faith  by 
local  and  Federal  authorities.  The  case 
of  the  application  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Housing  Authority  for  the  construction 
of  50  low-rent  housing  units  for  families 
illustrates  the  arbitrary  action  of  the  ad- 
ministration. A  contract — an  actual  con- 
tract, not  simply  a  letter  of  commit- 
ment— was  received  by  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Housing  Authority,  signed  and  executed, 
and  returned  to  HUD.  No  further  word 
has  been  received  by  Salt  Lake.  Then  a 
notification  of  contract  approval  was  re- 
leased by  HUD  to  congressional  offices. 
This  In  turn  was  forwarded  to  the  local 
authority.  Based  on  this  documentation, 
the  housing  authority  has  made  specific 
commitments  to  the  developers  selected 
and  now  finds  itself  in  the  position  of  a 
possible  legal  responsibility  should  HUD 
withdraw  its  contract. 

I  believe  there  are  serious  legal  ramifi- 
cations to  the  actions  being  taken  by 
HUD.  But  even  more  fundamentally,  that 
action  threatens  the  basic  relationship 
between  people  and  their  government. 

I  would  hope  that  the  administration 
would  reconsider  Its  Ill-conceived  actions. 
I  would  also  urge  Senators  to  join  In 
urging  the  administration  to  take  a  more 
rational  and  responsible  stand  on  the 
housing  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notifica- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

HUD    Notification:     U.S.    Department    of 
Housing   and    Urban   Dkvxlopment 
Project  Number  Utah  S-5. 
Approval  by  Secretary  Oeorge  Romney. 
Type :  —  Loan  —  Grant  X  —  Contract  — 
Reservation  — . 

Name  of  Program  Low-Rent  Public  Hous- 
ing Program — Turnkey  Method. 

Amount  Obligated  Today  $ . 

Amount  Previously  Obligated  8 Total 

Amount  $352,200  (TDC). 

Recipient  and  Location  of  Project  Housing 
Authority  of  the  County  of  Salt  Lake,  Salt 
Lake  County,  Utah. 

Purpose  and  Brief  Description  of  Project 
Construction  of  15  low-rent  housing  units 
for  famUles. 

Other  Agencies/Contractors  Involved . 

Additional  Information . 

For  Further  Information:  Brian  L.  Sellers. 
Executive  Director,  Housing  Authority  of  the 
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County  of  Salt  Lake,  3880  South  Main  Street, 
Office  206.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84111. 

HUD  Notification:  UJ3.  Department  or 
Housing  and  Urban  Dbvxlopmxnt 

project  Number  Utah  4-3. 

Approval  by  Secretary  George  Romney. 

Type — ^Loan — Grant  X — Contract — Reser- 
vation— . 

Name  of  Program  Low-Rent  Public  Hous- 
ing— ^Turnkey  Method. 

Amount  Obligated  Today  $- 


Amount  Previously  Obligated  $ . 

Total  Amount  $1,146,000  (TDC). 

Recipient  and  Location  of  Project:  Salt 
Lake  City  Housing  Authority,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Utah. 

Purpose  and  Brief  Description  of  Project: 
Construction  of  50  low-rent  housing  units  for 
families. 

Other  Agencies/Contractors  Involved . 

Additional  Information . 

For  Further  Information :  Mr.  Paul  Herrlck, 
Executive  Director,  Salt  LtUce  City  Housing 
Authority.  Room  101.  City  it,  County  Building. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84111. 

HUD  Notification:  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  aito  Urban  Development 

Project  Nximber  Utah  1-6. 

Approval  by  Secretary  George  Romney. 

Type: — Loan — Grant  X  Contract — 
Reservation — . 

Name  of  Program  Low-Rent  Public  Hous- 
ing Program-Turnkey  Method. 

Amount  Obligated  Today  $- 


Amount  Previously  Obligated  $ . 

Total  Amount  $922,000  (TDC) . 

Recipient  and  Location  of  Project:  Ute 
Indian  Tribal  Housing  Authority,  Uintah 
&  Ouray  Indian  Reservation. 

Purpose  and  Brief  Description  of  Project 
Construction  of  40  low-rent  housing  units — 
30  for  Indian  families  and  10  for  Indian 
elderly. 

Other  Agencies/Contractors  Involved . 

Additional  Information . 

For  Further  Information:  Thomas  G.  Ap- 
pah.  Executive  Director,  Ute  Indian  Tribal 
Housing  Authority,  Uintah  &  Ouray  Indian 
Reservation,  Fort  Duchaane,  Utah  84026. 

HUD  Notification:  UJ3.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development 

Project  Number-  Utah  6-1. 

Approval  by  Secretary  George  Romney. 

Type :  —  Loan  —  Grant  X  Contract  —  Res- 
ervation— . 

Name  of  Program:  Low-Rent  Public  Hous- 
ing— Turnkey  Method. 

Amount  Obligated  Today:  $ . 

Amount  Previously  Obligated:   $ . 

Total  Amount:  $370,000  (TDC). 

Recipient  and  Location  of  Project:  Beaver 
City  Housing  Authority,  Beaver,  Utah. 

Purpose  and  Brief  Description  of  Project: 
Construction  of  20  low-rent  housing  units  for 
elderly  Indians. 

Other  Agents/Contractors  Involved:  . 

Additional  Information:  . 

For  Further  Information:  Mr.  Halbert  T. 
Lund,  Chairman,  Beaver  City  Housing  Au- 
thority, P.O.  Box  469,  Beaver,  Utah  84713. 

Senator  Frank  E.  Moss, 
Capitol  Hill. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  Ute  Indian  Tribe  received  a  telephone 
message  from  the  local  housing  authority 
that  a  delay  in  elderly  and  low  rent  projects 
number  D227-U1-S,  forty  units  was  an- 
noimced  by  the  Housing  Urban  Development 
Regional  Office,  Denver,  Colorado  on  March 
13,  1973.  The  program  was  approved  May  2, 
1972  with  an  $8,000.00  preliminary  loan.  In- 
vitations to  bid  were  published  October  12, 
1972;  a  developer  was  selected  and  plans 
were  approved  by  the  authority.  The  pro- 
gram was  publicly  announced  on  January  1 
1973.  Delays  are   a  handicap  In  the  short 


summer  construction  period  In  this  area 
and  we  urgently  request  your  immediate 
(uslstance  In  getting  our  program  started  by 
April  1.  1973. 

Francis  Wtasxtt. 
Chairman  Ute  Indian  THbe. 


ENERQY-ENVIRONMENT-ECONOMY 
CRISIS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  a  very  In- 
teresting and  unusual  article  by  J.  T, 
Claiborne,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Consolidated  Appraisal  Co.,  appeared  In 
the  March  22,  1973,  New  York  Times. 

The  article  is  short,  striking  directly 
to  the  heart  of  our  energy-environment- 
economy  crisis. 

I  request  that  this  brief  article  be 
printed  In  the  Record  for  the  benefit 
of  Senators  who  are  concerned  about 
how  we  will  deal  with  these  crucial  Is- 
sues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
tks  follows: 

A  Crisis  Not  of  Energy  but  of  Money- 
Cbangers 

(By  J.  T.  Claiborne  Jr.) 
We  are  no  longer  energy-rich.  We  have 
become  energy-poor,  and  until  we  solve  our 
energy  shortage,  the  world's  currency  man- 
agers wUl  distrust  the  dollar — even  when 
our  Infiatlon  rate  Is  below  that  of  other 
nations.  They  see  that  we  have  a  new  and 
progressing  malignancy  that  plagues  our 
hopes  and  even  our  treadmill  efforts. 

A  measure  of  our  new  vulnerabUlty  are 
the  projections  by  Ford,  Bacon  &  Davis  Inc., 
that  we  will  need  to  Import  $14  blUlon  of  oU 
and  gas  by  1975;  $30  billion  by  1980  and  $54 
billion  by  1985.  Until  a  few  months  ago,  that 
import  rate  was  $5  billion.  It  Is  now  over 
$7  billion,  about  the  same  as  our  over-all 
trade  deficit,  which  Is  already  Intolerable. 

The  projections  are  fantasies.  Long  before 
1985,  such  Import  needs  would  bankrupt 
America,  eliminating  us  as  a  customer.  Our 
only  realistic  alternatives  are:  (a)  promptly 
developing  our  Indigenous  reserves  of  fossil 
fuel,  (b)  violently  forcing  our  will  on  the 
Arabs,  who  own  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
developed  oil,  or  (c)  collapsing  our  economy 
and  living  standards  to  Spartan  levels. 

Of  the  three  alternatives,  only  the  self- 
Improvement  one  Is  acceptable.  It  \a  also 
attainable.  We  have  more  than  enough  un- 
developed oil,  gas  and  coal.  Make  that  use- 
ful and  we  could  be  reasonably  Independent 
and  affluent  vmtil,  as  we  must,  we  have 
economically  and  amply  harnessed  the  energy 
of  uranium,  the  sun,  the  tides  and  the 
heat  In  the  earth's  depths. 
~Unllke  China,  which  is  largely  a  human 
energy  society,  we  have  long  been  both  lib- 
erated and  straitjacketed  by  an  economy 
which  Is  totally  dependent  upon  growing 
quantities  of  mechanical  energy.  75  per  cent 
of  it  coming  from  petroleum  and  natural 
gas.  Western  Europe.  Israel  and  Japan  are 
equally  dependent.  Our  Joint  enthrallment 
to  the  Arabs  Is  now  stringent  and  obvious 
to  our  potential  enemies. 

America  Is  uniquely  vulnerable.  Foreigners 
now  hold  over  seventy  million  of  our  dollars, 
at  least  half  of  which  are  a  nervous  glut. 
Moreover,  our  people  regard  It  Is  an  Inalien- 
able right  to  receive  ever-rising  wages  and 
salaries  that  are  always  substantially  above 
those  paid  elsewhere.  That  bounty  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  our  uniquely 
abundant  and  cheap  mechanical  energy. 
Stripped  of  that  advantage,  and  possibly 
forced  to  Import  half  or  more  of  our  energy 
needs,  we  must  begin  to  compete,  man  to 
man.  In  a  fierce  arena.  The  money-changers 
fear  the  social  and  political  Implications 
of  that  ugly  transition. 


We  can  eliminate  our  economic  cancer. 
Portimately,  simply  giving  convincing  evi- 
dence that  we  wUl  Immediately  attack  this 
problem  aggressively  and  wisely  could  sig- 
nificantly moderate  the  attitudes  of  the 
money-changers  and  the  Arabs  even  though 
adequate,  concrete  results  might  not  be 
achievable  for  seven  or  more  years.  UntU  we 
are  validly  dedicated,  our  negotiating 
strength,  and  that  of  our  friends,  wUI  de- 
grade at  a  shocking  rate. 

The  wisdom  we  shaU  need  to  avoid  eco- 
nomic disaster  wUl  entail  some  bitter  choices. 
It  will  demand  a  far  greater  willingness  to 
compromise  on  that  sacred  cow,  "tax  re- 
form," and  such  truly  sacrosanct  Issues  as 
Alaska's  pristine  beauty  and  the  purity  of 
the  air  we  breathe.  Unless  we  now  com- 
promise sensibly,  the  rigors  of  economic  con- 
traction could,  before  1975.  politically  force 
roughshod  abuses  on  o\ir  environment.  The 
ecologlsts'  trading  stance,  now  strong.  Is  In 
grave  danger. 

Remember,  we  must  convince  savvy,  cyni- 
cal money-changers.  TTiey  will  only  question 
our  poUtlcal  sophistication.  That  type  always 
looks  for  the  Achilles  heel.  For  more  than  a 
dozen  years  we  have  persisted  on  a  self- 
destructive  political  course  even  though  our 
energy  crisis  was  an  obvious  threat.  We  haTe 
been  naive. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  artificially 
stimulated  consumption  of  natural  gas  with 
regulated  prices  that  also  discouraged  ex- 
ploration and  development.  While  nature 
was  forcing  prospectors  to  drUl  deeper,  cost- 
lier wells  In  the  most  hostile  places,  "tax 
reformers"  sharply  reduced  the  Incentive  for 
such  endeavors.  They  used  the  large  Alaskan 
discoveries  as  their  excuse  and  then  well- 
meaning  but  uncompromising  ecologlsts 
blocked  the  shipment  of  this  oil.  Amateur 
fears  stopped  the  buUdlng  of  atomic  energy 
plants. 

We  have  neglected  otir  heritage  by  dis- 
banding to  caterwaul  Ideological  opposites 
Instead  of  Jointly  seeking  our  common  good. 
It  Is  high  time  we  exercised  enough  political 
maturity  to  save  our  economy  and  make  the 
dollar  creditable.  We  need  to  be  rescued  by 
serloiis  students.  The  dlUettantes  are  clob- 
bering us. 

RESOLUTION  OF  APPRECIATION  TO 
FORMER    SENATOR    ALLOTT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
recent  meeting  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Aflfairs  adopted  a  res- 
olution expressing  appreciation  to  our 
former  colleague  and  ranking  Republi- 
can member,  the  Honorable  Gordon  Al- 
lott,  of  Colorado. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  tha.xi'hi- 
mittee  has  taken  this  means  to  give  rec- 
ognition to  the  outstanding  and  dedi- 
cated service  Senator  Allott  rendered 
to  the  committee  and  to  the  Senate. 

For  some  16  years  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  working  closely  with  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  and  at  all  times  I  found  him 
to  be  cooperative,  fair  and,  above  all,  in- 
terested in  bringing  out  of  the  committee 
the  best  legislation  possible.  I  know  that 
without  the  leadership  he  so  willingly 
brought  to  our  many  tasks  there  would 
not  have  been  the  volume  of  progressive 
legislation  the  Interior  Committee  has 
been  able  to  report  In  recent  years.  We 
shall  miss  Senator  Allott's  invaluable 
assistance  very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
committee,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
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RESOLUnOK    OF   THE    COMMITTEE 

AND  Insui^r  Affairs,  U.S. 


Gord  on 


Allott.  of 

Df  the  Senate 

Affairs 

appointed 

ing  of  the 


'  been 
lin 


the 


Whereas,  the  Honorable 
Colorado,  did  serve  as  a  Member 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Ii^ular 
for  some  sixteen  years,  having 
to  said  Committee  at  the  beg 
86tb  Congress:  and 

Whereas,  Senator  Allott  serve  1 
Republican  Member  of  the  Coiimittee 
January  1969  to  January  1973: 

Whereas,    Senator    Allott    did 
years  of  his  association  with 
play    a    key    role    In    the    consideration 
shaping   of   legislation   affecting 
tribes,  mines  and  mining  dev 
ter  and  power  resources,  the 
parks  and  recreational  facilities, 
rltorles  of  the  United  States : 

Now,    therefore,    be    it   resolv 
Members  of  the  Senate  Commlitee 
rior  and  Insular  Affairs  In  execatlve 
assembled  do  hereby  express  sinpere 
atlon  to  the  Honorable  Gordon 
years  of  dedicated  service  to  th^ 
State,  and  the  Nation. 
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RESOLUTION  OP  APPRECIATION  OF 
CHARLES  F.  COOK.  JR. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Pre;ident,  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  insular  Af- 
fairs, at  the  executive  meeting  of  Janu- 
ary 23,  adopted  a  resolution^  expressing 
appreciation  to  Mr.  Charles  t.  Cook,  Jr., 
for  the  dedicated  service  rendered  to  the 
committee  during  the  period  m  which  he 
was  minority  counsel.  | 

Mr.  Cook  was  appointed  py  Senator 
Allott.  of  Colorado,  at  the  oijtset  of  the 
91st  Congress.  During  the  4  years  of  his 
association  with  the  committee,  as  the 
resolution  states: 

Mr.  Cook's  services,  both  professional  and 
personal,  were  equally  available 
tors  on  the  Committee  from  eith  er  Party  and 
were  rendered  with  professional  skill,  enthu- 
siasm, and  conscientiousness  Ir    ^ 

with  the  highest  traditions  of  tl  le  legal  pro- 
fession of  which  he  Is  a  member. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan 
sent  that  the  text  of  the 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  prii^ted 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution  of  the  Committee 
and  insxtlar  affairs,  u.s. 

Whereas,  Charles  P.  Cook.  Jr. 
the  Minority  Counsel  of  the 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
four  years,  having  been  appoint  >d 
full  concurrence  of  the  members 
Committee,    by    Senator    Gordop 
Colorado  at  the  beginning  of 
gress:  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Cook's  services 
slonal    and    personal,    were    alwbys 
available  to  all  Senators  on  thel 
from  either  Party  and  were 
professional    skill,    enthusiasm, 
sclentiousness  In  conformity  wltjh 
est  traditions  of  the  legal  profess  on 
be  is  a  member: 

Now,  therefore,  be   It  resolv. 
Members  of  the  Senate  Conun 
terlor  and  Insular  Affairs  in 
slon  assembled  do  hereby 
tion  for  the  dedicated  service 
Charles  F.  Cook,  Jr..  to  the 
Senate,  and  to  the  Nation. 
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HIGH  PRICES  FOR  N0NP04)D 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President, 
speak  about  inflation  and  th  ! 


ON  Interior    crease  in  the  nonfood  costs  of  the  Amerl- 
Senate  can  households. 

Inflation  is  here.  It  is  a  real  problem. 
The  farmers  did  not  cause  it.  The  farm- 
ers' income  is  still  only  80  percent  of  the 
income  of  nonf arm  people,  and  food  costs 
have  not  increased  as  much  as  nonfood 
costs. 

According  to  Labor  Department  statis- 
tics, a  1-year  market  basket  of  food  for 
a  family  that  cost  $985  in  1952  now  costs 
$1,409.  This  means  that  food  has  gone 
up  by  43  percent  in  a  period  of  21  years. 
Back  in  1952  the  farmers'  share  of  the 
food  dollar  was  47  percent.  In  February 
1973  it  was  down  to  43  percent. 

Now  let  us  look  and  see  what  has  hap- 
pened in  reference  to  some  nonfood 
items.  I  have  selected  some  Items  that 
are  common  to  every  household.  These 
figures  are  from  Labor  Department 
statistics. 

A  man's  suit  costs  87  percent  more  now 
than  it  did  in  1952— and  62  percent  more 
than  in  1962. 

A  set  of  tires  is  22  percent  more  than 
In  1952—28  percent  more  than  in  1962, 

A  pair  of  men's  shoes  costs  81  percent 
more  than  in  1952— and  47  percent  more 
than  In  1962. 

Women's  shoes  cost  94  percent  more 
than  1952 — 47  percent  more  than  in  1962. 

Your  stay  in  a  hospital  Is  371  percent 
higher  than  1952—165  percent  more  than 
in  1962. 

It  costs  97  percent  more  for  automobile 
repair  than  It  did  in  1952—34  percent 
more  than  1962. 

These  percentages  are  Interesting  and 
show  how  most  of  these  nonfood  products 
and  services  have  steadily  increased  over 
the  past  20  years — while  farm  prices 
fluctuated  greatly.  As  the  percentages 
show  the  trend,  I  would  also  like  to  pre- 
sent the  actual  dollar  cost  of  some  of 
these  items. 

A  lady's  dress  that  cost  $5.94  in  1952 
now  costs  $13.80. 

A  man's  suit  that  cost  $43.60  in  1952 
now  costs  $79.80. 

A  pair  of  work  shoes  that  cost  $6.98  in 
1952  now  costs  $14.30. 

Your  telephone  bill  has  increased  from 
$3.06  per  month  to  $6.26. 

The  newspaper  subscription  has  In- 
creased from  $8.50  to  $17  per  year — ^tWs 
is  the  average  price  and  includes  all 
newspapers,  weeklies  and  daily  alike,  and 
does  not  reflect  the  home  delivery  costs 
we  pay  for  our  metropolitan  dailies. 

That  household  hammer  that  you  paid 
$2.42  for  in  1952  now  costs  $5.15. 

To  have  your  car  brakes  relined  is  up 
from  $17.10  in  1952  to  $39.70. 

Whi^e  I  have  not  attempted  to  enu- 
merate every  item  that  is  used,  I  believe 
these  items  are  representative  of  the 
general  price  increase  that  we  have  ex- 
perienced. It  is  clear  that  the  price  for 
nonfood  items  has  increased  a  great  deal 
more  than  food  prices. 

Here  I  want  to  stress,  however,  that 
farmers  do  not  sell  bread — they  sell 
wheat.  Farmers  do  not  sell  meat — they 
sell  cattle  and  hogs.  Those  prices  are  not 
out  of  line.  They  have  been  substandard 
for  a  long  time.  Farmers  are  facing  a 
tremendous  increase  in  their  costs,  a 
breakdown  of  railroad  transportation, 
and  many  other  problems.  Within  the 
great  in-     last  few  days  the  prices  paid  to  farmers 
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for  hogs  and  cattle  have  dropped  ma- 
terially. Wheat  is  down  60  cents  dpt 
bushel.  ^ 

There  is  a  temptation  on  the  part  of 
some  to  mislead  the  public  on  the  basis 
causes  of  inflation  and  mislead  the  public 
on  the  fact  that  nonfood  prices  have 
gone  up  more  than  food  prices  in  an 
effort  to  place  price  controls  on  raw  agri- 
cultural products  and  In  an  effort  to 
drive  down  the  price  of  food. 

When  a  politician  or  a  writer  clamors 
for  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  food,  where 
does  he  think  the  reduction  will  come? 
Does  he  think  that  the  wages  paid  in  the 
supermarket  will  be  lowered?  Of  course 
not.  Does  he  believe  that  the  rent,  utili- 
ties. Insurance  and  other  costs  of  running 
the  supermarket  will  be  lessened?  Of 
course  that  will  not  happen.  Does  he  ex- 
pect that  the  costs  of  paying  the  social 
security  tax  by  the  supermarket  will  be 
reduced?  It  is  not  going  to  be  reduced- 
it  is  going  to  be  increased. 

Many  are  demanding  a  reduction  of 
prices  paid  to  farmers.  This  I  resent.  It 
is  unjust.  It  is  an  attack  upon  a  minority 
of  the  American  people  whose  Income 
amounts  to  only  80  percent  of  the  income 
of  nonfarm  people.  I  am  making  this 
statement  In  an  effort  to  appeal  to  fair 
play  for  American  agriculture. 


WALTER     UPPMANN'S     POLITICAL 
VIEWS 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  WaltCT 
LIppman  has  been  one  of  the  giants  of 
American  political  thought  for  decades. 
His  opinions  have  generally  been  con- 
troversial, but  they  have  always  been  re- 
spected. His  credibility  has  been  total; 
his  intellectual  honesty  unchallenged. 

Recently,  in  an  Interview  with  his  bi- 
ographer, Ronald  Steel,  he  revealed  some 
perspective  on  current  political  questions 
and  on  the  long-range  prospects  for  our 
American  Republic. 

I  believe  that  his  insights  deserve  wide 
currency.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lippmann:  Nixon  Handling  Role  Well 

EorroR's  Note. — Walter  Lippmann,  the 
retired  columnist  renowned  for  his  political 
commentary,  was  mtervlewed  by  his  bio- 
grapher, Ronald  Steel,  who  also  is  the  authOT 
of  "Pax  Americana"  and  "Imperialists  and 
Other  Heroes."  The  interview  took  place  to 
Lippmann's  New  York  City  apartment  Feb. 
25.  Lippmann  was  hospitalized  this  week.) 
(By  Ronald  Steel) 

Question.  Nixon's  been  President  for  over 
four  years.  How  would  you  assess  his  per- 
formance? 

Answer.  His  role  In  American  history  has 
been  that  of  the  man  who  had  to  liquidate, 
defuse,  deflate  the  exaggerations  of  th« 
romantic  period  of  American  imperialism  and 
American  Inflation.  Inflation  of  promises,  to- 
flatlon  of  hopes,  the  Great  Society,  American 
supremacy — all  that  had  to  be  deflated,  be- 
cause it  was  all  beyond  our  power  and  beyond 
the  nature  of  things.  His  role  has  been  to  do 
that.  I  think  on  the  whole  he's  done  pretty 
well  at  it. 

Q :  Aside  from  his  prolongation  of  the  Viet- 
nam war,  which  you've  criticized,  how  do  you 
feel  about  his  domestic  policies? 

A:  He  will  do  anything  he  thinks  la  ex- 
pedient. 
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Q:  Is  that  necessarUy  a  bad  thing? 
A:  No,  it  Isn't.  He's  a  Keynesian  when  It 
suits  him,  and  he  Isn't  when  It  doesn't  suit 
him.  That's  the  way  public  men  have  to  act. 
Q:   You  see  him  as  responsive  to  public 
mood. 
A:  He's  very  cunning. 

Q:  So  you  would  give  him  rather  high 
marks? 

A:  Yes.  He  has  played  a  very  disagreeable 
role,  but  a  role  imposed  upon  him  by  his- 
torical necessity. 

Q:  Do  you  look  on  Nixon's  crushing  defeat 
of  McGovern  as  merely  a  personal  victory,  or 
as  something  deeper — a  repudiation  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  New  Deal  and  of  the  Great 
Society? 

A:  My  feeling  is  that  what  happened  in  the 
Nixon-McGovern  election  is  what  happens  In 
all  elections  of  advanced  modern  industrial 
societies  when  the  basic  policy  of  the  Jacobin 
or  Rousseaulstic  philosophy  is  repudiated.  By 
that  I  mean  the  belief  that  man  is  essentially 
good  and  can  be  made  perfect  by  making  the 
environment  perfect,  and  that  his  environ- 
ment can  be  made  perfect  by  taxing  the  mass 
of  people  to  spend  money  for  Improving  it. 
Modern  society  won't  accept  that  philosophy 
and  It  la  usually  repudiated.  Sometimes  the 
repudiation  takes  the  form  of  fascism,  but 
this  rejection  Is  morally  and  Intellectually 
the  equivalent  of  it,  without  some  of  the  ugly 
features  of  fascism. 

"I  supported  Nixon  in  '68  and  I  preferred 
him  vastly  to  McGovern  in  '72.  .  .  .  Nixon  has 
performed  a  service  that  historically  had  to 
be  performed  If  American  society  was  not  to 
be  blown  up  or  disintegrate  or  crumble." 

Q:  What  do  you  mean  by  the  "Moral 
equivalent"  of  fascism? 

A:  The  equivalent  of  facism  In  my  view  Is 
the  repudiation  by  the  society,  by  the  masses 
of  people,  of  the  whole  Rousseaulstic  belief 
in  man's  Inherent  goodness  and  perfect- 
ability.  The  mechanics  of  the  repudiation  Is 
another  matter.  Whether  the  society  takes 
the  form  of  a  dictatorship  or  a  parliamentary 
system  Is  a  secondary  question  to  what  Is 
being  repudiated. 

Q:  Were  these  ideas  repudiated  because 
they  were  too  ambitious,  or  because  they 
represented  something  Incapable  of  achieve- 
ment? 

A:  I  think  they  represent  something  that 
Is  Incapable  of  being  achieved  In  human  so- 
ciety. They  are  philosophically  and  morally 
untrue.  Man  Is  not  naturally  good,  nor  Is 
his  nature  perfectable  by  economic  means. 
The  Jacobin  philosophy  Is  being  repudiated 
in  every  advanced  society,  because  it  Involves 
attempting  to  do  by  taxation  and  appropria- 
tion of  things  not  possible  to  do.  It's  not  pos- 
sible by  government  action  or  any  other 
action  I  know  to  create  a  perfect  environ- 
ment that  will  make  a  perfect  msrn. 

Q:  Do  you  believe  that  those  policies  did 
in  fact,  fail? 

A:  I  don't  think  every  detaU  of  those  poli- 
cies, every  reform,  faUed.  But  the  Idea  that 
motivated  them  has  failed. 

Q:  If  the  Ideal  has  been  repudiated,  then 
what  happens  to  the  effort  to  achieve  social 
change  through  government  action?  Is  that 
repudiated  too? 

A:  It  goes  on,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  errors 
that  have  been  discarded  In  the  cotirse  of 
human  history,  and  this  Is  one  of  them. 

Q:  Do  you  think  that  the  effort  to  achieve 
any  kind  of  social  change  through  the  gov- 
ernment Is  undesirable? 

A:  Certainly,  it's  desirable.  It's  not  the 
effort  to  achieve  reforms  that's  wrong,  but 
the  inner  ideological  or  philosophical  con- 
tent of  these  particular  efforts.  This  is  where 
the  faUacy  lies— the»  belief  In  human  per- 
lectabllity  through  government  action. 

Q:  Did  McGovern  represent  this  philos- 
ophy? '^ 

A:  Yes.  McGovern  believed  in  all  the  corol- 
laries that  go  with  this  phUosophy,  and  he 
e^wused  any  one  of  them  that  seemed  to 
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him  promising.  In  this  election  the  people 
themselves  showed  that  they  won't  have  It. 
This  Is  a  philosophy  that  has  been  more  or 
less  prevalent  in  the  Western  world  since  the 
18th  Century.  People  have  fallen  for  it  for 
generations.  But  now  it  is  being  repudiated 
almost  everywhere.  Sooner  or  later  it  always 
gets  repudiated. 

Q:  How  does  this  philosophy  of  human 
perfectablllty  through  government  action 
differ  from  the  kind  of  liberalism  represented 
by  Lyndon  Johnson? 

A:  The  difference  is  that  liberalism  Is  a 
much  more  measured  form  of  human  im- 
provement. It  neither  claims  nor  seeks  the 
exaggerated  results  claimed  by  Rousseauism 
and  Jacobinism.  It  regards  man  as  Improv- 
able, but  not  perfectable:  it  takes  a  much 
more  modest  view  of  what  mortal  man  Is 
capable  of  doing. 

Q.  Were  the  goals  of  the  New  Deal  and  the 
Great  Society  rooted  in  this  Rousseaulstic  or 
Jacobin  approach? 

A.  Yes.  We  have  been  in  the  grip  of  this 
general  view  of  the  nature  of  society  at  least 
since  Woodrow  Wilson. 

".  .  .  The  men  who  wrote  the  Constitution 
were  rational  gentlemen.  Thev  knew  the 
system  they  were  devising  could  not  work 
unless  the  rules  were  respected.  Their  pri- 
mary assumption  was  that  the  kind  of  peo- 
ple who  were  running  the  government  would 
play  by  the  rules.  If  the  President  refuses  to 
do  this,  nothing  works,  and  you  don't  have 
our  constitutional  system.  The  President  of 
the  tTnlted  States  Is  actually  a  king,  with  aU 
the  powers  and  all  the  limitations  Inherent 
In  a  king.  What  is  important  Is  that  there  be 
respect  for  the  unwritten  law.  which  Is  an 
Important  part  of  the  American  constitu- 
tional system." 

Q.  If  this  philosophy  has  been  repudiated 
does  this  mean  there  wUl  be  less  government 
Intervention  In  the  lives  of  the  people? 

A.  No,  I  wouldn't  say  it  would  mean  less 
Intervention,  but  the  difference  between  per- 
fectablllty and  Unprovability  Is  a  very  big 
one.  The  belief  in  government  as  the  agent 
of  perfectabUlty  is  what  has  been  repudi- 
ated. People  have  rejected  the  Idea  that  you 
can  use  the  government — by  controlling  It, 
by  getting  the  majority  or  physically  seizing 
It — to  do  what  I  regard  as  what  history  has 
now  shown  to  be  impossible.  Sometimes  this 
repudiation  can  take  the  form  of  fascism.  But 
It  didn't  here.  Instead,  It  took  the  form  of 
Nixon  Republicanism.  But  a  corruption  of 
that,  or  a  more  extreme  form  of  It,  could  lead 
to  fascism.  Just  as  fascism  can  lead  to  Nazism. 
The  Jacobln-Rousseaulstlc  view  of  society 
and  human  nature  wUl  lead  to  the  most  dan- 
gerous forms  of  fascism  or  even  Nazism  If  It 
is  not  brought  under  control. 

Q:  So  this  administration  should  be  wel- 
comed by  liberals  because  It's  headed  off  a  re- 
action that  could  have  degenerated  Into  fas- 
cism? 

A:  I  supported  Nixon  In  '68  and  I  preferred 
him  vastly  to  McGovern  In  '72.  In  that  sense, 
yes.  That  doesn't  mean  I'm  enthusiastically 
pro-Nixon.  What  he's  done  Is  historical; 
Nixon  has  performed  a  service  that  histori- 
cally had  to  be  performed  If  American  society 
was  not  to  be  blown  up  or  disintegrate  or 
crumble. 

Q:  Nixon  has  certainly  appealed  to  self- 
reliance  and  attacked  the  social  welfare  pro- 
grams of  the  past  four  years.  Won't  this 
lead  to  a  cynical  neglect  of  the  poor  the 
disadvantaged  and  the  abandoned? 

A:  I  thought  there  was  no  hope  for  those 
abandoned,  if  you  call  them  that,  members 
of  society  In  those  programs.  These  programs 
had  been  greatly  excessive,  as  occurs  In  every 
advanced  society.  But  It  was  much  exag- 
gerated In  our  society,  because  actually  tak- 
ing from  those  who  had  reaUy  meant  taking 
from  white  to  give  to  blacks.  That  was  a 
cause  of  deep  division  and  bad  feeling  In  this 
country. 


Q:  But  If  the  government  does  not  play  a 
big  role,  what  hope  Is  there  for  the  disad- 
vantaged? 

A:  I'm  not  accepting  Nixon's  phUosophy. 
But  no  government  can  bring  people  up. 
They  have  to  achieve  It  themselves.  The  be- 
lief that  the  government  can  do  It  is  one  of 
the  great  illusions  of  our  time. 

Q:  In  the  kind  of  society  we  have,  can  the 
disadvantaged  achieve  economic  and  social 
equality? 

A:  I  don't  know.  Nobody  knows  enough 
now  to  say  yes  or  no  to  that  question  There 
are  all  kinds  of  hidden  assumptions  we  don't 
know  the  answers  to. 

Q:  Being  opposed  to  what  you  call  Rous- 
seauian  Jacobinism,  do  you  consider  yourself 
a  conservative? 

A:  I  am  a  conservative:  I  think  I  always 
have  been.  But  that  doesn't  mean  I'm  a 
conservative  who  agrees  with  William  Buck- 
ley. 

Q:  What  kmd  of  conservative  are  you' 

A:  I  never  Joined  Barry  Ooldwater  or  any- 
body  like  that.  I  don't  consider  myself  that 
kind.  I  hope  and  trust  I  am  a  conservative 
m  the  line  of  Edmund  Burke.  I  believe  In 
certain  fundamental  things  in  philosophy 
and  constitutional  law  which  are  conserva- 
tive as  against  the  Jacobins. 

Q:  One  of  the  deflmtlons  of  conservation 
is  a  beuef  m  a  hierarchical  traditional  so- 
ciety. Do  you  believe  In  that? 

A:  Well,  I  believe  in  what  we  used  to  caU 
meUorlsm.  You  can  make  things  better,  but 
you  can't  make  them  perfect. 

Q:  Is  It  effective  to  deal  with  the  symptoms 
of  poverty,  for  example,  rather  than  the 
causes? 

A:  Can  anybody  know  what  the  causes  are? 
There  are  many  causes:  Laziness,  wasteful- 
ness. Those  are  traits  Inherent  In  human  be- 
ings. Some  make  for  poverty,  and  some  mak» 
for  wealth. 

»„?■"  "^f  "^®™^  ^°"^'*  say  we  can  Isolate 
and  eradicate  the  causes  of  poverty 

rt^'  ^^  ^^  ^^°'^  *''®™'  I'  »»e  tWnks  he 
does,  he's  mistaken. 

«>,n^J^K*^'^  rejection  of  the  Rousseaulan 
philosophy  also  a  repudiation  of  the  goal  of 
social  equality  and  progress' 

A:  Social  equality.  If  you  carry  It  far 
enough,  is  an  absurdity.  That  doesn't  mean 
that  you  have  to  be  in  favor  of  social  prlvlleee 
or  Inequality.  prjvuege 

fy^Ll*^^^?^^  *^*  essence  of  Rousseau's 
thought  is  that  man  Is  corrupted  by  his  en- 
vironment and  by  social  conditions— "Man 
Tf.?*i^  **'  **"*  ^^  's  everywhere  in  chains." 
It  s  this  conception  you  consider  false' 
A:  Yes,  If  you  like,  that's  one  thing. 
r„?J:  ,  r"  "^^*'*  Rousseau's  argument  that 
man  is  born  free,  but  is  enchained  by  un- 

JuKlSr'  **°  ''°"  *^^'^''^  equality  and 

A:  Look,  man  Isn't  born  everywhere  free 

hol*?H  *i-  "'^  'Impossible  that  he  should  be 

born  that  way.  The  Rousseau-Jacobin  doc- 

^^^J'^\}^''^  *"*  ^°"^'*  be  perfected  by 
changing  his  environment 

sir^nif /°'ir^®';*  *"^'  ^^^'^  *he  alternative 
simply  to  ride  along  with  the  status  quo? 
at  «n  ?r/  tliink  so.  I  don't  think  It  does 
tL,  i'  J"!.*  ^^^^^  y°"  ^o'lt  ^ery  hard. 
^^^„  *i°.  '^°  *^'"S^  speclflcally  and  prac- 
tically and  In  accordance  with,  the  posslbll- 

^rnL  "Jit?-  ^  ^^'"^  *^*  °*^«'"  ^«y  a  quotation 
„n?Ho.*;^*''^f*  ''^^'^^  ^^^  to  me  to  sum 
up  that  Jacobin  view.  He  said,  "On  television 
we  watched  the  men  the  Americans  put  on 
the  moon.  We  are  going  to  be  the  first  to  put 

t^^  ^^^  ^"  ^^""^b  ■'  "^^^^  I  think,  is  exact- 
ly the  Jacobin  revolutionary  phUosophy 

Q:  1  suppose  the  Idea  that  man  Is  not  per- 
fectable Is  based  on  the  belief  In  original  sin 
Do  you  believe  In  original  sin? 

A :  In  that  sense,  yes. 

Q:  Has  the  power  of  the  President  grown 
because  of  the  particular  Presidents  we've 
had,  or  as  a  result  of  America's  vastly  In- 
creased world  role  over  the  last  30  years? 
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If  you  bad  a 


A:  Of  oouise.  aa  America's  I  growing  Im- 
portance la  the  world  has  enlarf  ed  and  Amer- 
ica has  accumulated  more  weal  ;h  and  power, 
the  presidency  has  gotten  blgj  er.  I  suppose 
50  years  ago  the  world  thought  about  the 
United  States,  but  now  they  w  )uld  never  do 
anything  without  consulting  It, 
Q:  Government  Is  playing  a 
er  role  in  the  Uvea  of  Its  citizens.  Do  you 
aee  this  as  Irreversible? 

A:  Yea,  I  do.  We're  a  masj 
a  great  many  of  cur  troubles  abd  evils  come 
from  that.  There  are  too  man^  people  alive 
In  order  to  govern,  control  thetn  and  inform 
them.  You  have  to  have  things  that  you 
wouldn't  have  dreamt  about 
smaller  population. 

Q.  So  even  though  the  people  have  re- 
jected the  Idea  of  the  goverjiment  as  an 
agent  of  perfectablllty,  they've  iaccepted  that 
the  government  must  play  a  Ipowerful  role 
In  their  lives? 

A:  We've  accepted  It,  but  we  re  very  rebel- 
lious about  It,  too.  I  mean,  pe)ple  hate  fill- 
ing out  all  the  forms — I  know  we  do  in 
this  house — and  we  have  to  employ  lawyers 
and  bank  people  and  so  on  to  fill  out  forms 
for  us  and  tell  us  what  they  mean.  That's 
a  burden.  There  are  a  lot  of  peiyple  who  have 
Just  resigned  themselves,  tak«n  themselves 
out  of  what  we  would  call  the  welfare  state. 
They  don't  flU  out  the  forms,  tiey  Just  don't 
live  in  It. 

Q:  As  a  result  of  this  growing  govem- 
menUl  role,  do  you  see  a  danger  of  author- 
itarianism and  repression? 

A:  There's  always  a  tendency  of  the  gov- 
erning power  to  be  repressive  if  it  can  be. 
That  has  to  be  resisted. 

Q:  What  are  the  best  meanj  of  resisting? 
Through  the  courts? 

A:  The  role  of  people  Is  crucial.  We  re- 
sisted Joe  McCarthy  in  the  1950 1  by  denoimc- 
Ing  him.  McCarthy  didn't  have  enough  pow- 
er to  arrest  us,  those  of  us  who  did  denounce 
him,  and  so  we  revealed  him  for  what  he 
was.  Finally,  a  lot  of  people  got  angry  with 
him. 

Q.  Do  you  see  the  govemm<  nt's  prosecu- 
tion of  Daniel  Ellsberg  as  an  ac  of  repression 
or  Intimidation? 

A.  No,  I  don't  think  It's  ar  effort  to  do 
that.  I  think  the  public  papers  which  are 
classified  and  regarded  as  seer  it  should  not 
be  stolen  or  revealed  by  anyboly  who  Is  not 
willing  to  pay  the  price  of  dolig  it.  It's  the 
case  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party:  If  the  king's 
tea  Is  there,  and  you  dvmip  It  n  the  harbor, 
then  you  expect  to  pay  the  pen  silty  of  dump- 
ing It  In  the  harbor.  One  thin  5  I  like  about 
Ellsberg  is  that  he  doesn't  den  f  that  he  will 
take  the  penalty. 

Q.  If  there's  a  higher  loyaltj  than  the  law 
Itself,  should  those  with  the  « lurage  to  defy 
it  be  applauded? 

A.  I  think  It  was  a  good  thing  to  reveal 
the  Pentagon  papers,  because  classification 
has  become  a  vicious  habit  which  needs  to 
be  resisted.  But  that  doesn't  msan  that  every 
paper  should  be  stolen  or  revealed.  The  pen- 
alty for  doing  that  must  be  ei  ough  to  deter 
anybody  from  doing  It  frivolously  or  easily. 
Q.  There's  a  great  controveisy  now  about 
executive  privilege  and  whether  members  of 
the  President's  personal  staff  a  id  his  Cabinet 
should  be  obliged  to  testify  before  Congress. 
Do  you  feel  the  President  U  abusing  this 
prerogative? 

A.  While  there  obviously  his  to  be  some 
kind  of  executive  privilege,  it  must  be  used 
with  the  utmost  discretion  and  restraint. 
Our  system  of  government  will  simply  not 
work  if  any  principle  Is  pus  led  to  an  ex- 
treme. There  must  be  resped  for  the  rules 
on  the  part  of  everybody — the  President,  the 
Congress,  the  coiirts.  The  men  who  wrote  the 
Constitution  were  rational  gebtlemen.  They 
knew  the  system  they  were  ttevlslng  could 
not  work  unless  the  rules  ^^ere  respected. 
Their  primary  assumption  wa)  that  the  kind 
of  people  who  were  running  t  le  government 


would  play  by  the  rules.  If  the  President 
refuses  to  do  this,  nothing  works,  and  you 
don't  have  our  constitutional  system.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  is  actually  a 
king,  with  all  the  powers  and  all  the  limita- 
tions inherent  In  a  king.  What  Is  Important 
is  that  there  be  respect  for  the  unwritten 
law,  which  Is  an  Important  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican constitutional  system. 

Q.  It's  been  said  that  one  of  the  effects 
of  the  Vietnam  war  hsis  been  the  question- 
ing of  all  forms  of  authority — the  family, 
state,  religion.  Do  you  think  this  is  happen- 
ing? 

A.  I  don't  think  It's  the  result  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  The  breakdown  of  forms  of  au- 
thority Is  a  much  deeper  and  wider  process  in 
modern  history  than  the  Vietnam  war.  I 
wrote  a  book  back  in  the  beginning  of  the 
century  about  the  dissolution  of  the  ances- 
tral order.  Clearly,  the  ancestral  order  of 
the  family,  for  Instance,  has  been  much  more 
affected  by  the  contraceptive  pill  than  It  has 
by  anybody's  speeches  or  by  the  war. 

"...  We  have  this  feeling — this  comes 
from  the  P\irltans — that  we  are  a  chosen  peo- 
ple with  a  mandate  from  Ood  Himself  to 
make  a  perfect  world  for  ourselves  and  for 
everybody  else.  Of  course,  that  is  a  terrible 
myth." 

Q.  Is  this  breakup  of  the  ancestral  order 
dangerous? 

A.  Well,  yes.  It's  dangerous  In  the  sense 
that  the  fabric  of  society  is  of  a  cellular 
structure  of  families  related  In  each  other 
in  tribes  and  nations.  Of  course,  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  threatens  to  produce  the  chaos 
of  modern  times. 

Q.  You  see  this  as  leading  to  authori- 
tarianism or  fascism? 

A.  It's  absolutely  one  of  the  things  that 
will  occur.  Yes,  there'll  be  all  kinds  of 
repression. 

Q.  It  Is  said  that  we  live  in  an  age  of  per- 
missiveness in  which  all  the  old  values  pretty 
much  have  been  destroyed,  including  the  be- 
lief in  patriotism  and  the  state.  Can  peo- 
ple live  with  that  kind  of  uncertainty  of 
their  Uvea,  without  any  focal  point  of  at- 
tachment? 

A.  I  think  It's  a  good  question,  but  there's 
no  easy  answer  to  It.  Whether  people  can  live 
without  an  organized  life  around  authority, 
and  the  belief  in  something,  is  a  question 
that  the  modern  age  has  been  experimenting 
with,  and  hasnt  solved. 

Q.  I  suppose  It's  in  periods  like  this  that 
people  have  created   new  religions  In  the 
past? 
A.  When  they've  been  lucky. 
Q.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  future  of 
parliamentary  democracy? 

A.  I  think  it's  increasingly  unworkable 
mechanically,  with  the  growth  of  population. 
Aristotle  said  long  ago  that  there's  a  certain 
size  a  good  city  should  have,  so  that  the  hu- 
man eye  could  see  its  limits.  There  is  a  limit 
which  we  have  passed  in  these  mass  democ- 
racies. Societies  are  not  capable  of  governing 
themselves  if  they're  that  crowded  and  that 
numerous. 

Q:  Then  you  look  at  parliamentary  democ- 
racy as . . . 

A :  As  a  doubtful  experiment. 
Q:  And  a  parenthesis  in  history  perhaps? 
A:  Parliamentary  democracy  wtis  the  prod- 
uct of  a  much  simpler,  less  numerous,  strati- 
fled  society,  class  system.  Whether  it  can  be 
applied    to    these    massive   modem   democ- 
racies,  I  don't  know.  It's  very  doubtful. 
Q:  What  do  you  see  as  the  alternative? 
A:  I  don't  think  anybody  can  see  an  alter- 
native. I  certainly  haven't  got  a  panacea  for 
it.   That's    a   very    American    question   you 
asked.  Ill  tell  you  what:  Part  of  this  Illusion 
of  what  I  call  Jeicobinlsm  for  short  Is  that 
there's  a  remedy  for  every  evil  and  a  solution 
for  every  problem.  A  lot  of  things  are  not 
solvable. 
Q.  If  they're  not  solvable,  what  attitude 


can  we  take  toward  these  problem^, 
stoicism? 

A:  Stoicism,  resignation,  acceptance.  Put 
of  the  myth  of  the  perfectablllty  of  man  la 
that  he  can  solve  everything. 

Q.  If  we're  forced  to  live  in  a  world  where 
we  recognize  that  problems  can't  neces- 
sarily be  solved,  and  also  that  America,  ma; 
not  have  anything  very  special  to  give  to 
the  world,  we're  in  for  a  very  difficult  proc- 
ess of  adjustment.  Isn't  the  basis  of  our  so- 
ciety that  we  can  create  the  future? 

A:  It  Is  the  American  myth. 

Q:  Other  societies  have  something  to  fall 
back  on.  The  continuity  of  their  history,  a 
religion,  a  strong  social  structure.  We  have 
nothing  like  that. 

A:  No,  and  we  have  this  feeling— this 
comes  from  the  Puritans — that  we  are  a 
chosen  people  with  a  mandate  from  Qod 
Himself  to  make  a  perfect  world  for  our- 
selves and  for  everybody  else.  Of  course,  that 
is  a  terrible  myth. 

".  .  .  No  goveriunent  can  bring  people 
up.  They  have  to  achieve  it  themselves.  The 
belief  that  the  government  can  do  it  is  one 
of  the  great  illusions  of  our  time." 

Q:  There's  been  a  great  concern  over  the 
freedom  of  the  press  recently — the  right  of 
newsmen  to  protect  their  sources,  the  effort 
of  the  government  to  intimidate  the  media. 
You've  been  concerned  with  this  problem 
throughout  your  career.  Do  you  think  there 
is  a  serious  threat  to  freedom  of  the  press? 

A:  I  think  that  very  often  the  troubles  of 
the  press  come  from  a  commercialized  desire 
to  get  scoops,  to  be  the  first  to  print  the 
news.  These  "sources"  very  often  are  places 
to  get  tips  of  what's  going  to  happen.  The 
desire  of  newspapers  to  be  the  first  to  print 
particular  information  is  corrupting  to  the 
whole  Journalistic  process.  In  the  Journalistic 
world  I  grew  up  in,  it  wasn't  a  question  of 
law  whether  you  had  to  divulge  your  sources. 
It  was  a  question  of  whether  the  reporter  bad 
the  guts  to  refuse  to  reveal  where  he  got  the 
information,  whether  he  was  willing  to  go  to 
prison  if  necessary.  That  was  regarded  as  the 
elementary  code  of  a  newspaperman.  The  re- 
verse of  that  was — and  this  was  always  my 
practice — when  someone  told  me  something 
in  confidence,  I  didn't  pass  it  on  to  the  re- 
porters so  we  could  get  a  scoop.  I  had  a  re- 
lationship with  the  man  I  was  Interviewing, 
and  I  didn't  want  to  print  that. 

Q :  Does  the  press  have  a  responsibility  to 
publish  what  It  thinks  is  newsworthy  at 
whatever  cost? 

A:  I  wouldn't  make  a  generalization.  I 
think  raw  news,  raw  fact.  Is  not  intelligible, 
anyway,  to  the  public,  and  has  to  be  ex- 
plained. The  explanation  is  as  important  ai 
the  fact  itself.  The  duty  of  the  press  is  to 
put  forth  not  raw  news,  but  explained  newt. 


KNOXVILLE    JOURNAL    COMMENTS 

ON    CIVIL    RIGHTS    COMMISSION 

POLL 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Knoxvllle  Journal  made 
some  very  cogent  comments  upon  re- 
viewing the  publication  of  a  poll  con- 
ducted by  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights. 

The  poll  purported  to  demonstrate 
that  busing  would  be  more  popular  If  a 
majority  of  the  people  were  not  so  Ig- 
norant of  what  is  involved. 

The  Journal  effectively  demonstrates 
how  the  poll  used  confusing  language 
and  tricky  questions, to  arrive  at  its  point. 
As  many  persons  are  likely  to  be  misled 
by  other  reports  on  the  poll,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Journal  editorial 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  an  extreme- 
ly well-considered  rebuttal. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sales  Pttch  for  Busing 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  de- 
serves to  be  reprehended,  in  our  opinion,  for 
its  recent  "interpretation"  of  a  survey  it  had 
done  last  November  and  December  by  Opin- 
ion Research  Corp.  on  busing  of  public 
school  pupils  in  relation  to  integration.  The 
manifest  purpose  Is  to  make  busing  more 
popular  with  the  people.  The  report  relies 
heavily  on  the  theme  that  busing  would  be 
more  popular  If  a  majority  of  the  people 
were  not  so  Ignorant  of  what  Is  Involved. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  regrettable  that  the 
terminology  used  in  the  cocnmlsslon's  re- 
port Is  Inexact  and  confusing.  Likewise  some 
of  the  questions  put  to  the  2,006  persons  In- 
terviewed were  of  inexact  meaning  and  also 
could  be  confusing.  And  some  were  more  or 
less  tricky.  (There  Is  no  quarrel  with  the 
study  because  of  its  results,  for  it  showed 
that  70  per  cent  of  the  people  oppose  busing 
to  Implement  integration;  our  complaint  is 
over  the  failure  of  the  poll  questions  and  of 
the  report  to  define  terms  accurately,  which 
added  to  confusion  in  the  public  mind.) 

The  "Interpretation"  uses  the  words  de- 
segregation and  Integration  as  if  they  were 
precise  synonyms.  They  are  not,  though 
many  people  and  some  Judges  may  not  real- 
ize the  distinction.  Webster's  New  Collegiate 
Dictionary  defines  desegregate  as  "to  free 
of  any  law,  provision  or  practice  requiring 
Isolation  of  the  members  of  a  particular  race 
in  separate  units."  It  says  to  Integrate  is 
"to  form  into  a  whole;  to  unite  or  become 
united  so  as  to  form  a  complete  or  perfect 
whole."  In  other  words,  as  we  understand 
this  a  school  is  desegregated  when  it  does 
not  bar  any  pupil  because  of  race;  it  is  inte- 
grated when  there  is  a  deliberate  mixing  of 
black  and  white  pupils  according  to  some 
formula,  usually  one  along  the  lines  of  what 
is  called  "racial  balance." 

One  question  In  the  poll  was:  "A  law  (sic) 
has  been  introduced  In  Congress  to  prohibit 
busing  of  children  beyond  the  nearest  schools 
even  where  the  courts  have  found  unlaw- 
ful segregation.  Do  you  feel  it  would  be  right 
for  Congress  to  pass  such  a  law?"  There 
were  57  per  cent  who  says  yes,  29  per  cent 
said  no  and   14  per  cent  gave  no  opinion. 

A  companion  question  was:  "Would  you 
favor  a  constitutional  amendment  which 
would  make  It  lawful  to  keep  schools  segre- 
gated?" Only  30  per  cent  said  yes,  53  per 
cent  were  opposed  and  17  per  cent  expressed 
no  opinion.  The  commission  professed  to  find 
In  these  two  answers  a  "contradiction  in 
public  opinion."  We  think  not. 

Although  the  word  segregation  was  used 
in  both  questions,  the  meanings  were  not 
the  same.  In  responding  to  the  question 
about  busing.  It  would  apptear,  many  were 
thinking  in  terms  of  Integration  according 
to  a  formula.  In  answering  the  second  they 
were  thinking  in  terms  of  a  reversion  to 
de  Jure  segregation  by  which  schools  for- 
merly could  close  their  doors  arbitrarily 
against  members  of  a  race.  So  far  as  we  are 
aware,  no  one  is  proposing  that. 

The  report  uses  the  term  "unlawful  segre- 
gation" over  and  over  again.  What  is  that? 
Are  there  still  schools  in  this  nation  which 
will  not  permit  a  black  student  to  pass  the 
portal? 

Unfortunately  there  has  not  been  a  full 
analysis  of  this  report  for  public  Informa- 
tion. All  the  people  have  been  favored  with 
Is  the  "Interpretation"  given  by  the  com- 
mission. How  are  the  people  to  know,  when 
meanings  are  so  mingled,  what  they  should 
think,  how  they  should  respond? 

Here  Is  an  example  of  the  tricky  questions. 
Those  Interviewed  were  asked  to  say  true  or 
false  to  various  statements.  One  was :  "Court- 
ordered  busing  of  children  from  suburban 
school  districts  into  central  city  school  dis- 


tricts is  now  taking  place  in  some  .American 
cities."  Another  was:  "The  courts  now  re- 
quire the  busing  of  children  from  subxirban 
school  districts  Into  central  school  districts." 

In  each  case  the  majority  thought  the 
affirmative  was  the  correct  answer.  It  was 
wrong  for  the  tricky  reason  that  while  such 
actions  have  been  ordered  by  lower  courts 
they  have  not  yet  been  upheld  by  higher 
courts.  So  the  persons  who  knew  such  situa- 
tions had  been  ordered  but  did  not  know 
they  were  being  held  in  abeyance  were  termed 
Ignorant  by  the  commission.  Also,  how  many 
did  not  understand  what  the  word  "districts" 
Implied?  Were  they  thinking  of  areas,  not 
official  districts? 

Little  notice  may  be  taken  of  the  commis- 
sion's point  that  BO  far  busing  for  Integration 
has  added  less  than  2  per  cent  to  overall 
education  costs.  It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that 
this  is  only  the  begiimlng  If  busing  is  to  be 
upheld  as  a  general  policy.  And  there  is  a 
lack  of  candor,  too.  For  example,  the  report 
says  that  in  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg,  N.C., 
school  system  it  cost  only  1.1  per  cent  of  the 
overall  educational  budget  to  provide  extra 
busing.  It  did  not  mention  that  the  actual 
increase  was  from  $784,000  to  $1,600,000  more 
than  double  nor  that  the  1.1  per  cent  flgmre 
did  not  Include  the  cost  of  buying  new  buses 
or  the  funds  furnished  by  the  state,  only 
the  increased  money  furnished  locally. 

This*  editorial  is  not  concerned  so  much 
VTlth  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  busing  Issue  as 
with  the  credibility  of  an  official  agency  of 
the  U.S.  government  like  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission.  Surely  accuracy  and  honesty 
are  due  the  voters. 


THE  NEED  FOR  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  COAL  TECH- 
NOLOGY 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
consumers  we  depend  on  natursd  gas  and 
oil  to  supply  79  percent  of  all  our  energy 
needs.  Yet  natural  gas  constitutes  only 
9  percent  of  our  total  domestic  fossil  fuel 
resources,  oil  8  percent,  and  uranium  only 
4  percent.  The  rest — almost  80  percent  of 
our  total  fossil  fuel  resources — is  made 
up  of  our  3,000  billion  tons  of  coal  re- 
serves. In  short,  we  have  come  to  rely  on 
those  fuels  in  shortest  supply  for  the 
greatest  part  of  our  energy  requirements, 
while  our  greatest  single  source  of  energy 
is  relatively  underutilized. 

Coal  formerly  made  up  a  greater  per- 
centage of  our  energy  consumption.  It 
fired  the  furnaces  in  many  homes  and  in 
most  of  our  electrical  powerplants.  But 
because  it  was  both  cheap  and  cleaner 
burning,  natural  gas  began  to  supplant 
coal  after  World  War  n  as  a  major  home 
fuel.  For  similar  reasons  No.  2  heating 
oil  maintained  and  expanded  its  com- 
petitive edge  over  coal  in  the  same 
market. 

We  also  know  that  in  the  last  several 
years  environmental  demands  have  cut 
down  on  the  use  of  high-sulfur  coal  for 
use  in  the  stacks  of  our  powerplants — 
again  substituting  the  use  of  No.  2  heat- 
ing oil  and  the  inefficient  but  cleaner 
burning  natural  gas. 

We  are  aware  of  the  incresislng  pres- 
sures on  our  oil  and  gas  reserves,  the 
more  so  after  the  frightening  shortages 
of  this  relatively  mild  winter  and  now 
the  predictions  of  gasoline  shortages  this 
summer  and  even  for  this  spring's  plow- 
ing. Given  the  present  demand  and 
domestic  supply  curves,  if  we  continue 
our  present  policies,  the  situation  will 


become  much  worse  before  it  becomes 
any  better.  The  demand  for  oil  by  1985 
may  reach  10  billion  barrels  per  year, 
and  some  experts  say  that  upwards  of 
two-thirds  of  this  demand,  given  our 
present  methods  of  producing  oil,  may 
have  to  be  met  by  imports.  Even  a  con- 
servative estimate  puts  the  figure  at  50 
percent. 

Similarly,  recent  estimates  of  the  nat- 
lu-al  gas  situation  predict  a  near  doubling 
of  the  demand  for  natural  gas  between 
1971  and  1985,  from  22  trillion  cubic  feet 
per  year  to  from  35  to  40  trillion.  The 
gap  between  this  demand  and  what  our 
domestic  reserves  can  supply  in  1985  has 
been  variously  estimated  at  13  to  17  tril- 
lion cubic  feet — even  with  pipelines  for 
Alaska  and  Canadian  imports.  As  of 
1969,  the  United  States  had  only  18  per- 
cent of  the  world's  1,550  trillion  cubic 
feet  of  proven  natiural  gas  reserves  while 
still  producing  well  over  half  the  world's 
supply  of  natunil  gas. 

The  implications  of  importing  the 
1985  differences  in  oil  and  gas  are  stag- 
gering— for  our  foreign  policy,  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  domestic  econ- 
omy and  ultimately  for  our  way  and 
quality  of  life.  We  are  already  seeing 
the  first  manifestations.  This  year's  dol- 
lar figure  for  oil  Imports  is  expected  to 
be  about  $6  billion;  and  there  has  been 
much  talk  that  the  wealth  which  has 
been  speculating  on  the  dollar  in  Europe 
has  a  source  in  the  oil-rich  countries  of 
the  Middle  East. 

One  answer  to  this  dilemma  upon  us 
is  to  turn  back  to  coal,  but  in  new  ways. 
Coal  will  not  be  a  complete  answer,  and 
definitely  will  not  be  the  final  answer. 
But  it  Is  an  answer  with  much  potential 
for  the  next  30,  50,  or  even  100  or  more 
years. 

It  is  true  that  under  present  tech- 
nologies coal  burning  presents  environ- 
mental dangers.  But  we  have  had  the 
capability  for  some  time  now  to  utilize 
new  technologies  to  transform  our  tre- 
mendous untapped  coal  reserves  into  en- 
vironmentally sound  fuels— clean  burn- 
ing gas  and  oil. 

The  idea  of  coal  gasification  Is  not  a 
new  one — indeed,  as  recently  as  the  early 
1940's,  most  of  the  gas  being  used  in  tha 
United  States  was  produced  from  coal. 
But  this  was  relatively  low-grade  gas  in 
terms  of  its  energy  qualities — 400  to  500 
Btu's — and  with  the  advent  of  long  dis- 
tance pipelines  which  could  bring  in 
1,000  Btu  natural  gas,  coal  gasification 
fell  into  decline.  In  addition  to  its  ineffi- 
ciency, in  today's  terms  it  was  not,  en- 
vironmentally speaking,  clean  burning. 

As  early  as  1946,  however,  work  was 
initiated  at  the  Institute  of  Gas  Tech- 
nology in  Chicago  in  search  of  an  eco- 
nomical method  of  ssTithesizing  gas  of  a 
quality  equal  to  natural  gas.  The  work 
proceeded  slowly,  but  was  given  much 
Impetus  in  1964  following  the  signing  of 
a  contract  between  the  Office  of  Coal 
Research — a  governmental  agency  in  the 
Department  of  Interior  established  pur- 
suant to  the  Coal  Research  Act  of  1960 — 
and  the  IGT.  This  led  to  the  HYGAS 
demonstration  plant  in  Chicago,  which 
was  dedicated  in  October  of  1970.  This 
plant  recently  achieved  53-hours  of  sus- 
tained, operation. 
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The  Office  of  Coal  Research  has  fund- 
ed other  pilot  plants  to  ressarch  and 
develop  other  coal  gasifying  technolo- 
gies— in  Rapid  City,  S.  Etek.;  Tacoma, 
Wash.;  Princeton,  N.J.,  and  Homer  City. 
Pa.  At  present,  however,  the  HYGAS 
plant  shows  the  most  promi!e  of  early 
commercial  application,  perhaps  by 
1976  or  1977. 

The  HYGAS  plant  is  for  high-Btu 
coal  gasification.  It  is  aimed  it  produc- 
ing gas  for  use  in  homes  through  the 
same  pipelines  which  presfntly  feed 
homes  natural  gas.  With  mirilmal  time 
and  funding  low-Btu  coal  gasification 
could  be  utilized  at  electric  po'  ler  plants. 
Coal  can  also  be  converted  nto  crude 
oil  and  then  refined  into  oil's  r  lany  other 
products.  With  a  "fluidized  b€d"  process 
It  could  be  burned  cleanly  and  used  to 
power  electrical  generating  plants. 

The  Implications  of  this  wor|:  are  stag- 
gering. Improved  mining  techniques, 
some  of  them  also  in  the  research  stage, 
might  make  it  environmentally  feasible 
to  recover  about  2,000  billion  tons  of  our 
Nation's  3,000  billion  tons  o  coal  re- 
serves. At  a  conversion  rate  of  2  bar- 
rels or  more  of  synthetic  oil  per  ton — 
a  much  better  conversion  rate  than  that 
expected  per  ton  from  oil  shale — we 
would  have  over  4,000  billion  barrels  of 
oil  in  the  form  of  coal — or  10  times  the 
world's  proven  reserves.  And  i '  this  coal 
were  converted  to  pipeline  quality  gas. 
it  would  yield  about  32,000  trillion  cubic 
feet  of  synthetic  gas.  Our  proven  re- 
coverable reserves  of  natural  j  as  world- 
wide, as  already  mentioned,  ire  about 
1,550  trillion  cubic  feet. 

These  incredible  prospects  Kay  be  for 
naught  if  the  funds  and  a  coordinated 
Federal  policy  for  general  eiergy  re- 
search and  development  are  n(  t  present. 
Industry  can  provide  some  of  he  fimds. 
but  to  develop  this  potential  ii ,  time  the 
Federal  Government  must  joiii  in  part- 
nership with  industry. 

Various  bills  have  already  b  jen  intro- 
duced in  the  93d  Congress  on  tlie  subject 
of  energy  research  and  development — 
such  as  S.  357  introduced  by  Senators 
MAcmrsoN,  Hollings,  and  others  and  S. 
1283.  Senator  Jackson's  mammoth  en- 
ergy R.  &  D.  bill.  Senator  Jaci^on's  bill 
would  set  up  an  overall  energjf  research 
coordinating  body,  "the  energy  re- 
search management  project,  and  five 
COMSAT-llke  quasi- governmental  cor- 
porations, one  of  which  would  Jbe  a  Coal 
Liquefaction  Corporation.  The  :  lixon  ad- 
ministration In  the  last  Congress  re- 
jected such  corporations.  As  of  this  writ- 
ing, the  President  has  yet  to  ser  d  to  Con- 
gress his  long-heralded  energy  message, 
but  it  may  well  be  that  coal  research  and 
development  will  be  handled  in  i  the  "tra- 
ditional way — through  the  Offlie  of  Coal 
Research,  although  at  a  slightly  higher 
funding  level.  The  proposed  19  r4  budget 
calls  for  a  funding  level  in  OCl  I  of  $51.3 
million  contract  research :  in  f  seal  year 
1973  OCR  received  $43.4  million  for  con- 
tract research. 

I  believe  that  the  adminlstrat  on's  pro- 
posed funding  level  is  not  enough,  not 
only  for  the  energy  and  develc  pment  of 
methods  for  utilizing  coal — hig  i  and  low 
Btu  coal  gasification,  coal  liq  lefactlon. 
and  the  fluidized  bed  process- -but  also 
for  the  concomitant  research  and  de- 
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velopment  that  must  accompany  this 
technology. 

If  about  15  trillion  cubic  feet  annually 
of  synthetic  gas  will  be  needed  by  1985 
to  meet  the  additional  demand  for  gas  of 
the  quality  of  today's  natural  gas.  the 
Office  of  Coal  Research  predicts  that  176 
commercial  gasification  plants  puttine 
out  250  billion  Btu's  dally  will  be  re- 
quired. Coincidentally.  the  Institute  of 
Gas  Technology  did  a  study  which  found 
that  there  were  about  176  potential  sites 
in  the  United  States  which  satisfied  the 
requirements  for  the  commercial  utiliza- 
tion of  coal  gasification — a  20-  to  30-year 
coal  reserve,  an  adequate  water  supply, 
and  access  to  markets  and  pipelines. 

Environmental  impact  statements  have 
been  done  on  the  pilot  plants  the  Office 
of  Coal  Research  has  funded.  The  in- 
dividual plants  have  been  shown  to  be 
environmentally  acceptable.  But  various 
environmental  groups,  perhaps  correctly, 
would  like  to  see  the  broader  environ- 
mental questions  of  full-scale  coal  gasi- 
fication and  liquefaction  looked  into, 
such  as : 

Where  will  be  commercial  plants  be 
located? 

To  what  extent  will  they  use  strip- 
mined  coal? 

If  located  in  the  arid  or  semi-arid 
western  states,  where  will  the  large  sup- 
plies of  water  necessary  for  the  gasifica- 
tion plants  come  from? 

What  will  be  the  general  demands  and 
effects  on  our  water  resources? 

If  the  plants  are  located  near  coal  re- 
serves under  fertile  farm  lands,  to  what 
extent  will  there  be  strip  mining  and 
what  are  the  prospects  for  reclaiming  as 
fertile  farm  lands,  to  what  extent  will 
there  be  strip  mining  and  what  are  the 
prospects  for  reclaiming  as  fertile  farm 
lands  the  land  so  strip  mined? 

The  concomitant  research  and  devel- 
opment, then,  which  must  accompany 
the  development  of  methods  to  utilize 
our  coal  reserves,  must  include  mining 
techniques.  Some  experts  believe  that 
there  can  be  developed  a  satisfactory 
technique  midway  between  the  labor- 
demanding  but  hazardous  technique  of 
deep  mining  and  the  environmentally 
dangerous  technique  of  strip  mining. 
The  authority  for  such  research  and  ae- 
velopment  has  been  in  the  Office  of  Coal 
Research,  but  it  has  never  been  ade- 
quately utilized. 

If  there  miist  be  strip  mining,  at  the 
very  least  adequate  reclamation  can  be 
demanded — and  if  the  methods  to  re- 
claim adequately  are  unavailable,  re- 
search and  development  funds  should 
also  be  available  to  develop  such  meth- 
ods. There  is  a  growing  awareness  of  the 
need  by  the  industry  to  provide  adequate 
reclamation.  The  National  Coal  Asso- 
ciation recently  sponsored  the  first  in- 
dustry symposium  on  reclamation — but 
adequate  Federal  standards  for  reclama- 
tion are  still  necessary,  as  well  as  Fed- 
eral funds  for  reclaiming  previously 
strip-mined  lands  inadequately  re- 
claimed and  funds  for  the  research  and 
development  of  better  reclamation  tech- 
niques. 

This  is  the  general  thrust  of  S.  425. 
the  strip-mining  bill  before  the  Interior 
Committee  on  which  hearings  have  al- 
ready begun.  As  I  am  not  a  member  of 


that  committee,  I  hesitate  to  comment  on 
the  merits  of  particular  provisions  with- 
in the  bill  without  the  benefit  of  a  hear- 
ing record  or  a  committee  report. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill,  S.  946,  which 
woxild  provide  $20  million  annually  for 
demonstration  projects  that  would  uti- 
lize residues  from  sewage  treatment 
processes,  such  as  sludge,  to  reclaim 
strip-mined  land.  Such  a  project  is  on- 
going and  is  proving  successful  in  Pul- 
ton Coimty,  ni.,  where  sludge  from  the 
metropolitan  sanitary  district  of  Chicago 
is  being  transported.  That  project  and 
others  like  it,  however,  need  more  fund- 
ing at  the  Federal  level. 

What  may  be  most  Important  for  the 
longer  term  is  to  give  overall  direction  to 
our  energy  policy — ^not  just  to  our  policy 
in  regard  to  coal,  but  also  to  nuclear 
energy,  oil  and  natural  gas  energy,  solar 
energy,  geothermal  energy,  and  so  on.  We 
must  address  the  Implications  of  our 
enery  policy  on  our  foreign  relations  and 
on  our  economy.  Some  agency  should 
oversee  and  coordinate  aU  aspects  of 
energy  policy,  and  in  addition  closely  co- 
ordinate them  to  our  environmental 
needs.  The  Nixon  administration  would 
do  this  through  a  supra-Cabinet  ofQcial, 
and  secondarily  through  a  Department 
of  Natural  Resources. 

Others  recommend  a  Council  on 
Energy  Policy  within  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  similar  to  the  Council 
on  Economic  Advisers  and  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality.  Such  a  Coun- 
cil is  called  for  in  S.  70.  This  three-mem- 
ber Council  would  establish  a  central 
point  for  the  collection,  analysis,  and 
interpretation  of  energy  statistics  and 
data  necessary  to  formulate  policies  for 
wise  energy  use  and  management.  It 
would  prepare  a  long-range  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  energy  utilization  in  order 
to  foster  improvement  in  the  efficiency 
of  energy  production  and  utilization, 
reduction  of  its  adverse  environmental 
impacts,  conservation  of  energy  resources 
for  future  generations,  reduction  of  ex- 
cessive energy  demands,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  technological  capabilities  to 
produce  alternative  clean  energy.  Per- 
haps most  important  of  all,  the  Council 
would  coordinate  all  energy  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  provide  a 
measure  of  leadership  to  State  and  local 
governments  and  various  other  persons 
and  organizations  concerned  with  energy. 
In  the  meantime  the  development  of 
coal  use  technology  and  improved  ex- 
traction technology  could  proceed 
through  the  Office  of  Coal  Research.  This 
could  help  supply  our  energy  require- 
ments and  also  accelerate  economic  de- 
velopment in  many  parts  of  the  Nation. 


CONDITIONS  IN  CUBA  HAVE  NOT 
CHANGED  A  BIT 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  by  every 
report,  conditions  in  Cuba  have  not 
changed.  The  people  of  Cuba  still  exist 
on  a  semistarvation  diet.  The  mechanical 
equipment  of  the  coimtry  is  near  col- 
lapse. Some  3,000  Soviet  "advisers"  are 
still  on  hand  to  make  sure  that  the  Castro 
regime  adheres  to  the  Communist  line. 
And  the  Castro  regime  is  as  rigorous  as 
ever  in  extinguishing  the  liberties  of  the 
Cuban  people. 
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It  is  significant,  I  think,  that  the  Cas- 
tro regime  is  the  last  one-man  military 
dictatorship  in  Latin  America.  There  are 
military  juntas,  it  is  true;  but  Castro  is 
the  only  one-man  dictator  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  He  has  his  Soviet  advisers 
and  Soviet  military  equipment  to  impose 
his  rule  on  the  people.  His  economy  works 
only  because  of  massive  infusions  of  So- 
viet aid. 

There  is  no  change,  then.  In  the  Cuban 
situation.  The  reasons  for  isolating  Cuba 
are  as  valid  now  as  when  they  were 
applied.  If  we  have  any  decency  at  all, 
any  sympathy  for  an  oppressed  people, 
we  will  take  no  steps  whatsoever  to  sta- 
bilize the  Castro  regime  either  politi- 
cally or  economically.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  when  the  Organization  of 
American  States  meets  here  in  Washing- 
ton next  week  that  the  United  States 
make  It  clear  that  our  continued  adher- 
ence to  our  present  policy  does  not  de- 
pend on  whether  or  not  the  OAS  resolu- 
tion for  the  isolation  of  Cuba  is  reaf- 
firmed. 

There  may  be  moves  made  at  the  OAS 
to  rescind  this  resolution,  which  calls  for 
both  diplomatic  and  economic  isolation, 
as  long  as  Cuba  remains  a  threat  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  hemisphere.  I 
presume  that  they  will  not  be  successful. 
But  such  moves  should  not  have  any  col- 
oration whatsoever  of  U.S.  covert  sup- 
port. Nor,  if  such  a  move  is  successful, 
should  the  United  States  seize  upon  that 
action  as  an  excuse  for  resuming  diplo- 
matic relations  or  other  tjrpe  of  active 
liaison. 

In  addition,  we  should  make  it  clear 
that  there  will  be  no  economic  support 
for  Castro  or  for  any  other  totalitarian 
regime  on  Cuba.  We  should  fiatly  oppose, 
for  example,  any  attempt  to  restore 
Cuba's  sugar  quota.  Nor  should  there  be 
direct  economic  aid  programs.  Just  as  it 
Is  unthinkable  that  the  United  States 
would  give  aid  to  North  Vietnam  imder 
the  same  enemy  leadership  and  Commu- 
nist government,  it  is  also  unthinkable 
that  we  would  help  Castro  to  get  a  firmer 
grip  on  his  despairing  population. 

I  say  It  is  unthinkable.  But  our  Gov- 
ernment has  already  committed  an  ap- 
palling act  in  urging  the  deportation  of 
two  Cuban  refugees  who  were  attempting 
to  flee  from  the  institutional  terrorism  of 
the  Cuban  regime  to  a  third  country — not 
even  to  the  United  States.  As  fate  would 
have  it,  their  engines  failed  and  they 
were  towed  to  U.S.  waters  by  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard.  The  State  Department  says 
that  it  Is  in  the  "spirit"  of  the  anti- 
hijacking  agreement  to  deport  these  ref- 
ugees, even  though  the  agreement  Itself 
does  not  literally  apply.  If  there  is  a 
change  in  the  Cuban  situation,  it  is  the 
United  States  that  has  changed.  If  it  is 
Indeed  in  the  spirit  of  the  agreement, 
then  America  has  lost  its  honor  and  lost 
its  soul. 

Mr.  President,  the  WRAL-TV  "View- 
Point",  in  Raleigh,  N.C.,  recently  dis- 
cussed the  attempted  deportation  of  the 
Cuban  refugees  at  greater  length.  The 
editorial  was  presented  by  Mr.  William 
P.  Cheshire,  the  editorial  director.  I  en- 
dorse it,  and  I  commend  it  to  your  atten- 
tion. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  WRAL-TV 
"Viewpoint"  for  March  23, 1973,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WRAL-TV  Viewpoint 
To  the  sound  of  many  glad  hosannahs, 
the  Nixon  administration  last  month  signed 
an  antl-hljaclclng  agreement  with  Fidel 
Castro's  Ciommunlst  regime  In  Cuba,  Hijack- 
ing was  defined  as  seizing  an  airplane  or  a 
boat — almost  the  only  way  out  of  Cuba  for 
enemies  of  the  regime — and  each  country 
agreed  to  deport  hijackers  or  put  them  in 
jail.  The  agreement  was  hailed  by  those  re- 
sponsible for  It  as  a  stunning  diplomatic 
triumph,  causing  Cold  War  temperatures  to 
plummet  worldwide. 

This  week  It  produced  its  first  fnilts  when 
Washington  ordered  the  prompt  deportation 
of  two  young  Cubans  whose  adversity  was 
such  that,  when  they  tried  for  freedom  last 
week,  their  boat  was  tossed  up  on  the  once- 
hospitable  shores  of  the  United  States. 

The  two  men— 21 -year-old  Orlldlo  Hernan- 
dez and  23-year-old  Carldad  Perez — are  not 
even  hijackers  within  the  meaning  of  the 
agreement.  True,  they  tried  to  take  over  a 
fishing  boat  In  International  waters,  hoping 
to  make  Mexico  and  freedom.  But  the  engine 
quit  off  the  Florida  coast,  and  the  disabled 
vessel  was  taken  In  tow  by  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard.  As  soon  as  the  engine  quit,  the  men 
surrendered  to  their  shipmates.  So  what  the 
Coast  Guard  towed  into  Key  West  for  re- 
pairs was  not  a  hijacked  boat,  but  a  boat 
with  two  prisoners  on  board.  TTnder  the 
treaty,  it  makes  a  difference. 

The  two  men  waited  until  the  boat  was 
fixed  and  then  escaped.  When  the  boat 
headed  out  to  sea  again,  they  jumped  over 
the  side  and  swam  ashore.  With  the  help  of 
Cuban  exiles,  they  made  their  way  to  Miami, 
where  they  surrendered  to  U.S.  Immigration 
authorities  and  asked  for  political  asylum. 
The  request  was  refused.  Washington  ordered 
the  men  deported;  and  while  that  callous 
ruling  had  been  appealed,  Washington  Is  still 
trying  to  have  these  men  returned  to  Cuba — 
evidently  so  that  Dr.  Castro  will  not  think 
us  unnelghborly. 

It  Is  Inexcusable.  By  any  reasonable  test, 
these  m«n  are  political  refugees,  and  polit- 
ical refugees  stand  outside  the  terms  of  the 
antl-hljacklng  agreement  If  there  Is  reason 
to  think — as  there  Is  In  this  case — that  de- 
portation means  handing  them  over  the 
their  executioners.  What  we  have  In  the 
making  here  Is  another  bungle  like  the  one 
two  years  ago  when  a  Lithuanian  sailor  was 
beaten  and  dragged  back  aboard  a  Soviet 
ship  whUe  American  sailors  stood  by,  hands 
in  pockets,  because  the  brass  In  Wa,shlngton 
didn't  want  to  create  an  "International 
Incident." 

In  this  case,  even  Washington  acknowl- 
edges that,  technically  speaking,  the  antl- 
hljacklng  agreement  has  no  application  But 
that  doesnt  bother  the  bureaucrats  who 
have  effectively  pronounced  on  Hernandez 
and  Perez  a  sentence  of  death.  State  Depart- 
ment  spokesman  Charles  Bray  explains  that 
Washington  wants  to  keep,  not  just  the  let- 
ter  of  the  agreement,  but  "the  spirit"  as 
well. 

How  nice.  And  what  about  the  spirit  of 
Amerlcar— a  spirit  once  exemplified  by  that 
bronze  lady  with  the  torch  out  there  In  New 
York  harbor  and  all  those  fine  words  about 
"Give  me  .  .  .  your  huddled  masses,  yearn- 
ing to  breathe  free"?  What  about  that 
spirit?  What  about,  not  just  Hernandez  and 
Perez,  but  all  those  other  nameless  millions, 
tempest-tossed  and  friendless,  who  once 
looked  to  America  for  hc^e?  And  when  we 
have  turned  our  backs  on  the  last  of  these, 
what  has  become  of  us? 


THE  WOUNDED  KNEE  LEADERS 
Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  many  peo- 
ple think  the  Indians  who  challenged  the 
Government  in  the  Wounded  Knee.  S. 
Dak.,  confrontation  were  a  group  of 
high-principled  advocates  for  the  down- 
trodden Indian  people.  That  simply  is  not 
accurate. 

They  are  a  gajig  of  imprlncipled  thugs. 
Worse  yet.  their  operation  was  financed 
by  you  and  me,  through  our  tax  dollars. 
Wounded  Knee  is  situated  within  the 
reservation  of  the  Oglala  Sioux,  but  less 
than  20  of  the  250  or  more  Indians  who 
terrorized  the  town  were  of  that  tribe. 
In  fact,  the  Oglala  Sioux  chief  and  the 
tribal  coimcil  wanted  the  renegades  off 
their  property  worse  than  anyone  else. 

It  is  no  wonder,  for  it  is  hard  to  imag- 
ine a  more  unsavory  bunch  of  charac- 
ters. One  is  Dermis  Banks,  who  has  a 
criminal  record  showing  15  convictions 
for  such  offenses  as  assault  and  battery 
and  biu"glary. 

Other  leaders  include  Clyde  and 
Vernon  Bellacourt.  Both  have  long  police 
records,  including  armed  robbery  and 
burglary. 

In  fact,  they  might  still  be  in  the  crime 
business  if  they  had  not  discovered  that 
Government  subsidized  "social  action" 
pays  better.  Banks  and  Clyde  Bellacourt 
first  went  into  the  line  in  1967.  when  they 
joined  the  staff  of  a  Mlimeapolis  anti- 
poverty  program  funded  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

At  that  time,  the  Minneapolis  program 
was  getting  about  $400,000  a  year  from 
OEO.  and  the  Indians  quickly  learned 
that  It  was  much  easier  to  live  off  that 
money  than  it  was  to  rob  banks. 

All  told,  this  program  got  over  $25  mil- 
lion of  your  tax  money  before  the  Nixon 
administration  cut  them  off  in  1970. 

Meanwhile,  the  Bellacourts,  Banks  and 
others  had  formed  their  now-famous  In- 
dian protest  group.  AIM,  which  has  also 
been  getting  a  big  piece  of  the  Govern- 
ment pie. 

They  spent  the  money  on  projects  like 
the  armed  takeover  of  Alcatraz  Island, 
the  occupation  of  the  offices  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  in  Washington, 
and  Wounded  Knee. 

The  whole  story  was  uncovered  by  the 
Detroit  News.  Frankly,  I  think  the  News 
deserves  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  revealing  one 
of  the  most  amazing  scandals  in  recent 
years,  and  demonstrating  again  why  the 
administration  and  I  believe  so  strongly 
that  OEO  must  be  discontinued. 


FINANCIAL  S'TATEMENT  OF  SENA- 
TOR AND  MRS.  LAWTON  CHILES 
Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  financial  statement  of 
Mrs.  Chiles  and  myself,  compiled  as  of 
January  1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  financial 
statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  15.  1973. 
Hon.  Francis  R.  Valeo, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
The  Capitol. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  My  purpose  In  writ- 
ing Is  to  report  to  you  a  statement  of  the  fi- 
nancial status  of  my  wife  and  myself.  This 
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statement  Includes  holdings  apd  liabilities 
and  Is  compiled  as  of  Janiiary  19|73 

ASSETS 

Cash  In  checldng  and  savings  ai 

counts  approximately $1,500.00 

Carr  &   Chiles   accounts  receli 

able     (approximately)-. 8.000.00 

Stoclcs  and  other  securities  (s<e 

Schedule    A) 238,976.78 

Real  Estate  (see  Schedule  B)...  351,999.15 
Miscellaneous  assets  (see  Schec 

ule  C) - 


LIABILITIES 


Accounts  payable. 
Notes  payable 


These  flgrures  disclose  a  net  worlp 
of   approximately 


12,  000. 00 

500.  00 
96. 000.  00 

615,975.91 

The  foregoing,  Mr.  Secretarjj,  I  attest  as 
being  a  true  and  accurate  stattment  of  the 
financial  holdings  and  liabilities  of  my  wife 
and  myself. 

Most  sincerely, 

Law43n  Chiles. 

schedttle  a. stocks  an^  other 

SECXmiTIES 

Unlisted  securities: 
Scholarship  Services,  Inc.. 
Lake  Bonny  Properties,  Inc. 

(^   equity)- 

Industrial  Development,  Inc 

Wild  Animal  Kingdom 

Over-the-Oounter  Stock: 
Lakeland    First    Mortgage    Corfc 

equity  less  liabilities) 

Pounder's  Plnanclal  Corp 

Hardwlcke  Companies,  Inc 

Listed  securities: 
American  Telephone  &  Telegrapji 
American  Home  Products 

Marcor.  Inc 

Pittsburgh  Brewing  Co \. 

Royal  Trust  Co 


Total  Unlisted  Securities. 
Total     Value     Over-the-Count* 

Stocks   152,451.00 

Total  Value  Listed  Securities.. J.    62, 839. 60 


Total    Value    Stocks 
other  Securities 


anl 
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Shares 
2,693 

.       875 

6 

.       600 


_  12,  147 
.  22,223 
.  5,000 


Co.. 


200 
100 
1,020 
500 
106 

.  .  $33,686.26 


.  238.976.76 


Schedule  B— Real  Es:  ate 

The  Colonial  Building,  910  Ssuth  Florida 
Avenue,  Lakeland.  Florida. — Oopipleted  Au- 
gust, 1966,  6  units,  5,000  sq.  Ill,  Lot  100'  z 
135'.  Gross  rental  $16,000.00  pet  year.  Bldg. 
$60,000.00,  Land  $30,000.00  L^  Mortgage 
$44,879.17.  Equity  $45,120.84  ^  ownership; 
$22,560.42. 

Red  Lobster  Inn,  Lakeland.  Flbrida. — Com- 
pleted January,  1968,  with  addition  Novem- 
ber, 1968.  M.AJ.  $340,000.00  1*88  Mortgage 
$169,519.30.  Equity  $170,480.70.     ] 

Red  Lobster  Inn,  Daytona  feeach,  Flor- 
ida.— Completed  June,  1969.  If.AJ.  $350,- 
000.00.  Less  Mortgage  $223,1  ijl .29.  Equity 
4126,888.71. 

Red  Lobster  Inn,  Tampa,  Florida. — Com- 
pleted June.  1969.  Value  estimate  $325,000.00. 
Less  Mortgage  $154,010.57.  Equity  $170,898.43. 

Red  Lobster  Inn,  St.  Petersburg.  Pla. — 
Completed  October,  1969.  Value  estimate 
$364,000  00.  Less  Mortgage  $224,4|92.92.  Equity 
$139,507.08. 

Secondary  Financing  Obligation  on  2  of 
Units:  $43,135.39. 

Red  Lobster  Irms — ^Total  equllly — (VS  Own- 
ership)   ($564,639.52,  $282,319.76 

James  I.  Black.  Jr.,  Et  UxJ— $14,500,000 
16.333%,  $2,368.29. 


Assets:  Real  Estate 


Holllngs  gvorth 


Residence — 940  Lake 
Lakeland,     Florida.     Value 
000.00.    Less    Mortgage    $33.5ia|000 
$16,484.00. 

Residence — 3807  North 
Arlington,    Virginia    22207    ValUe 
$72,600.00.  Less  Mortgage  $56 
$5,750.00. 


Woodstock 


I.7i5 


E^st  Imate — $50 


Drive, 
-$50,- 
Equlty 


Drive, 

Estimate 
68.  Equity 


Residence — Casa  del  Mar,  Apartment  10-C, 
4621  Oulf  of  Mexico  Drive,  Longboat  Key, 
Florida.  Value  estimate  $28,750.00.  Less  Mort- 
gage $23,000.00.  Equity  $5,750.00. 

Real  Estate  Contracts  Receivable 

Max  Lleder,  Et  Ux— $7,341.83,  16.333% 
ownership,  $1,199.14. 

William  M.  Skipper,  Jr.,  Trustee — $34,- 
000.00.  16.333%  ownership.  $5,554.22. 

Total  real  estate:  $351,999.15. 


SCREDTTLE   C TOTAL     MISCELLANEOUS     ASSETS 

Furnishings $12,000 


SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  for  weeks 
now  the  mail  has  been  pouring  into  my 
office  about  the  administration's  pro- 
posed social  services  regulations  of  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1973.  With  the  exception,  I 
believe,  of  one  letter,  it  has  all  been  con- 
demnatory. The  letters  have  come  from 
parents,  children,  charity  organizations, 
lawyers,  doctors,  church  groups,  special- 
ized agencies,  welfare  agencies.  All  have 
been  knowledgeable,  indicating  an  imder- 
standing  of  what  is  at  stake.  Many  have 
expressed  shock  and  dismay  that  the  U.S. 
Government  would  take  such  a  course  of 
action.  And  while  the  humanitarian  as- 
pects are  most  often  stressed,  the  short- 
sightedness in  terms  of  economic  con- 
sequences is  well  documented. 

Mr.  President,  the  documentation  I 
have  received  from  Iowa  indicates  clear- 
ly that  thousands  of  lowans  will  suSer 
if  the  promulgated  regulations  are  al- 
lowed to  stand.  Virtually  all  of  the  social 
services  agencies  in  the  State  have  esti- 
mated the  effect  of  the  regulations  in 
thjir  localities  in  terms  of  services  af- 
fected, f  imds  lost,  and  persons  eliminated 
from  programs. 

Typical  of  the  studies  made  is  that  of 
Quenten  Emery,  Director  of  the  Polk 
County  E>epartment  of  Social  Services  in 
Des  Moines,  and  I  ask  that  his  study  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  Also  to  be  inserted  are 
the  general  comments  of  the  Iowa  De- 
partment of  Social  Services  on  the  regu- 
lations, as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  Depart- 
ment's letter  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Johnson  County  United  Way 
has  prepared  an  analysis  of  the  adverse 
effect  of  the  regulations  on  Johnson 
County  and  has  offered  suggestions  for 
changes  which  would  improve  adminis- 
trative and  fiscal  procedures  without  sac- 
rificing the  thrust  of  the  programs  them- 
selves. I  ask  that  this,  too  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  final  document  I  ask  to  be  printed 
at  this  time  Is  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 28  of  the  Iowa  General  Assembly. 
This  resolution  was  passed  by  a  Repub- 
lican-controlled legislature  and  bears  the 
signatures  of  two  of  Iowa's  foremost  Re- 
publicans, our  Lieutenant  Governor  and 
President  of  the  Senate  Arthur  A.  Neu. 
and  Speaker  of  the  House  Andrew  Var- 
ley.  The  resolution  states  the  commit- 
ment of  the  State  of  Iowa  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  assisting  families,  children,  the 
aged,  blind  and  disabled  toward  niaxl- 
mum  self-support,  and  urges  HEW  to 
rescind  or  modify  its  proposed  rules.  This 
should  dispel,  I  believe,  any  claim  that 
opposition  to  the  February  16  regula- 
tions is  a  partisan  matter.  Iowa  cares 


about  Its  less  fortimate  and  rejects  this 
latest  effort  to  eliminate  proven,  valuable 
programs  of  assistance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ma- 
terial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report  on  Resttlts  op  New  Federal 
Regulations  Put  Out  bt  HEW 

On  February  16.  1973  the  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  Department  of  the  Federal 
Government  published  new  proposed  regula- 
tions for  social  and  rehabilitation  services  45 
CFR  parts  220,  221,  222,  and  226  titled  "Serv- 
Ice  Programs  for  Families  and  ChUdren  and 
for  Aged,  Blind  and  Disabled  Individuals- 
•ntles  I,  IV,  parts  A  and  B:  X,  XIV,  and  Xvi 
of  the  Social  Security  Act." 

The  following  Information  has  been  com- 
piled by  the  Polk  County  Department  of 
Social  Services  and  Is  designed  to  Inform 
concerned  people  of  the  effects  these  pro- 
posed regulations  would  have  on  programs 
presently  providing  services  to  the  people 
of  Polk  County  and  on  programs  that  were 
to  begin  In  1973. 

If  the  federal  government  no  longer  sup- 
ports these  services,  either  state  govern- 
ments, local  governments,  or  the  private  sec- 
tor will  have  to  provide  the  funding  for  the 
continuation  of  these  services  or  service  to 
the  people  wUl  simply  not  be  available.  If 
the  local  governments  in  Polk  County  and 
the  private  sector  would  decide  that  thiy 
did  not  have  the  means  to  continue  these 
services  there  would  be  10,162  people  who 
would  not  receive  help  with  a  problem  they 
are  having.  If  the  local  governments  In  Polk 
County  and/or  the  private  sector  would  de- 
cide to  provide  money  for  continuation  of 
these  services  It  would  take  $1,396,375.00  for 
the  remainder  of  1973.  This  kind  of  money 
Is  Just  not  immediately  avaUable  In  Polk 
County,  either  In  local  government  or  In  ttie 
private  sector. 

The  federal  administration  has  stated  that 
their  Intent  In  these  regulations  Is  to  elim- 
inate those  programs  that  have  not  proven 
to  be  useful  and  productive  In  relation  to 
the  amount  of  money  that  they  cost.  We 
also  feel  that  programs  that  are  not  pro- 
ducing as  they  were  designed  or  services  that 
are  not  correcting  the  situation  they  were 
designed  for  should  be  modified  or  cut  back; 
but  as  the  regulations  are  written,  many  of 
the  social  service  programs  that  have  been 
successful  are  also  being  cut  back.  A  few 
examples  of  these  are  day  care,  services  to 
the  mentally  retarded,  services  to  people  who 
have  problems  with  alcoholism  and  child 
welfare  services  to  the  abused  and  neglected 
child. 

In  the  following  narrative  summary,  each 
section  describes  a  specific  service  program 
that  Is  In  effect  or  was  about  to  be  put  into 
effect,  and  the  effect  of  HEW's  proposed 
regulations  on  that  program.  Following  the 
nturratlve  summaries  there  are  tables  that 
break  down  the  regulations  and  show  the 
effect  In  terms  of  people  that  will  no  longer 
be  able  to  receive  service  and  the  amount  of 
dollars  that  will  have  to  be  generated  b; 
local  governments,  state  government,  or  the 
private  sector  In  order  to  continue  the  serv- 
ice. Unless  designated  othervirlse,  all  figures 
are  based  on  an  estimated  projection  of 
numbers  of  clients  and  dollars  for  April  1 
through  December  1, 1973. 

CHILD  guidance 

The  Polk  Coimty  Department  of  Social 
Services  had  developed  a  contract  with  the 
Child  Guidance  Center  of  Des  Moines  to 
provide  four  different  services. 

1.  Consultative  services  for  Improving 
foster  care  services. 

2.  To  develop  ADC  mothers  group  for  peer 
support  In  obtaining  or  retaining  employ- 
ment. 

3.  Provide  service  to  children  and  their 
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families  who  are  on  the  verge  of  being  sus- 
pended from  school  for  behavior  problems. 

4.  A  project  to  do  screening  for  pre-scbool 
children  to  detect  behavior  problems  before 
they  enter  the  public  school  system. 

A  total  number  of  120  people  will  not  be 
eligible  to  receive  services  under  these  con- 
tracts. The  main  reduction  In  the  services 
will  be  with  the  chUdren  who  are  being  sus- 
pended from  school  and  the  pre-school 
evaluations  with  a  small  amount  of  reduc- 
tion In  the  foster  care  area.  The  main  result 
of  this  cut  back  will  be  that  we  will  not  pre- 
vent a  number  of  chUdren,  who  are  not  able 
to  handle  the  public  school  system,  from 
dropping  out,  and  becoming  high  risk  candi- 
dates for  the  Juvenile  Justice  system.  In  the 
long  run  the  same  resiUt  wUl  happen  with 
the  pre-school  evaluation  as  It's  purpose  was 
to  get  to  those  children  that  would  be  likely 
to  have  trouble  with  the  public  school  sys- 
tem and  correct  their  problem  before  they 
get  Into  the  school  system.  If  the  local  gov- 
ernments or  the  private  sector  felt  that  this 
service  was  needed  It  would  cost  $9,000  to 
provide  it  to  these  children.  See  Table  I. 
mental  health  sebvices  fob  adults 

Two  bundred-nlneiiy  people  during  the 
year  1973  will  not  receive  mental  health 
services  from  the  Polk  County  Department 
of  Social  Services  unless  the  county  decides 
to  fund  the  total  cost  of  providing  this 
service.  This  means  that  the  local  govern- 
ment will  have  to  come  up  with  $284,394  to 
continue  to  provide  a  service  to  the  people 
of  Polk  County  who  are  having  mental  prob- 
lems. The  services  that  are  provided  to  these 
people  through  our  agency  are  geared  at 
getting  them  back  into  the  community  as 
self-sufficient  functioning  individuals  who 
would  not  have  to  rely  on  Institutionaliza- 
tion or  public  welfare  to  survive.  If  local  gov- 
ernment can  not  pick  up  the  cost  of  continu- 
ation of  this  service,  the  cUents  will  be  left 
without  anything  to  provide  them  support 
to  move  back  into  the  community.  See  table 

n. 

PSYCHIATRIC    CABE    rOB    CHILDBEN    AND    OTHEB 
COUNSELING  SEBVICES 

There  are  very  few  famUles  who  are  able 
to  afford  the  piutJhase  of  psychiatric  care 
for  their  children  who  are  having  emotional 
and  psychological  problems.  These  families 
have,  by  necessity,  depended  on  govern- 
ment monies  to  provide  this  psychiatric  care 
for  their  children  Under  the  new  proposed 
regulations  this  type  of  care  Is  not  allowed 
because  it  is  not  defined  as  a  service  for 
which  federal  funds  can  be  spent  In  order 
to  provide  this  service  to  the  twenty-nine 
ohJldren  of  this  community  who  are  or  will 
have  emotionally  or  psychological  problems 
during  1973  would  require  local  government 
or  the  private  sector  to  come  up  with  $48,950 
See  Table  HI 

BIG     BROTHERS 

People  who  work  with  chUdren  from  single 
parent  families  feel  that  one  of  the  big  needs 
Is  a  Big  Brother  for  male  children.  In  many 
single  parent  families  the  male  child  has  no 
male  to  "look  up"  to,  therefore  he  tends  to 
grow  up  with  a  distorted  view  of  how  to 
function  In  our  society.  In  an  effort  to  pro- 
vide this  service  to  the  male  children  of  ADC 
families  In  Polk  County,  Polk  County  De- 
partment of  Social  Services  was  proposing  to 
purchase  this  service  for  75  boys  In  the  com- 
munity. If  we  are  to  provide  this  service  to 
75  boys,  the  local  government  or  private 
sector  will  have  to  provide  an  additional 
$11,500.00.  See  Table  IV. 

INFORMATION     AND     REFERRAL     SERVICES 

A  great  number  of  people  call  the  Polk 
County  Department  of  Social  Services  seek- 
ing help  for  a  problem  with  marital  problems, 
with  chUdren,  alcoholism,  elderly,  etc.  Polk 
County  Department  of  Social  Services  has 
four  staff  members  whose  function  Is  to  help 
these  people  with  referrals  and  provide  In- 
formation to  them,  that  wUl  enable  them  to 


get  the  needed  service.  Our  projection  at  this 
time  would  be  that  we  wlU  no  longer  be  able 
to  provide  this  service  to  approximately 
5,040  people.  If  the  local  governments  decided 
that  they  wanted  to  maintain  this  service 
to  the  people  of  Polk  County,  it  would  cost 
$4,989.00.  Our  estimate  is  that  25%  of  the 
people  who  call  in  seeking  information  or 
referral  would  not  be  eligible  under  the  pro- 
posed federal  regulations  and  wUl  have  to  be 
told  that  we  are  unable  to  help  them.  They 
will  have  to  randomly  seek  help  from  all  of 
the  agencies  in  the  community.  See  Table  V. 

FAMILT    PLANNING 

Family  Planning  Is  a  mandatory  service  to 
be  provided  by  the  states  to  eligible  persons. 
However,  there  will  be  very  few  people  who 
wUl  be  eUglble  within  the  guidelines  who  are 
not  already  current  recipients  of  ADC  or 
some  other  program.  An  interesting  tvrlst  in 
these  regulations  is  that  a  potential  recipient 
must  have  a  problem  that  can  be  dealt  with 
within  six  months.  Therefore,  to  provide  birth 
control  counseling,  a  person  would  have  to  be 
three  months  pregnant  at  the  time  of  Initia- 
tion of  services. 

If  we  are  trying  to  prevent  people  from 
having  to  rely  on  welfare  for  subsistence  peo- 
ple will  need  to  understand  famUy  planning 
and  receive  birth  control  services.  In  Polk 
County  we  are  estimating  that  2,385  wlU  not 
be  able  to  receive  family  planning  services 
during  1973  as  a  result  of  the  new  federal 
regulations.  This  results  in  a  $145,125  de- 
crease in  federal  monies  available  to  the 
people  of  Polk  County  for  family  planning 
services.  It  would  cost  this  same  amount 
($145,125)  If  the  local  government  were  to 
decide  to  provide  the  funds  for  continuation 
of  the  services.  See  Table  VI. 

ALCOHOLISM    SEBVICES 

The  federal  regulations  state  that  before 
services  can  be  provided  to  a  person  who  Is 
defined  as  alcoholic  he  must  be  engaged  In 
an  active  treatment  program  for  silcohollsm. 
We  estimate  that  600  people  would  not  be 
eligible  to  receive  alcoholic  treatment  serv- 
ices prior  to  their  needing  an  active  treat- 
ment program  as  a  result  of  the  proposed 
HEW  regulations.  What  this  means  Is  that 
600  people  will  not  be  able  to  receive  services 
that  has  the  potential  to  prevent  them  from 
becoming  fuU  fledged  alcoholics.  In  order 
that  preventive  services  be  available  to  per- 
sons Inclined  towards  alcoholism  the  local 
governments  will  have  to  expend  an  addi- 
tional $112,500.00  of  local  tax  funds.  See 
Table  VII. 

ADOPTIONS 

Polk  County  Department  of  Social  Serv- 
ices provides  services  to  those  people  who 
adopt  children  independently  of  other  adop- 
tion agencies.  Most  of  the  children  who  are 
placed  In  adoption  this  way  are  those  of 
unwed  mothers  who  release  their  child 
whUe  in  the  hospital.  The  court  orders  that 
an  adoption  study  be  done  by  the  Polk 
County  Department  of  Social  Services.  At 
the  present  time  we  are  able  to  get  a  75- 
25%  match  for  the  staff's  salaries,  that  com- 
plete the  adoptive  studies.  Under  the  pro- 
posed HEW  regulations  the  funding  for  staff 
members  eng^ed  in  this  activity  at  the 
Polk  Coimty  Department  of  Social  Services 
wUl  have  to  be  transferred  to  Title  IV-B 
whloh  will  cost  the  state  an  additional 
$15,289.00. 

Polk  County  Department  of  Social  Serv- 
ices also  had  in  the  proposal  stage  the 
Black  Adoption  project  designed  to  recrulte 
Black  adoptive  parents  for  Black  children. 
Black  children  often  remain  in  long-term 
foster  care  because  Black  parents  are  not 
available  to  adopt.  This  means  that  twenty- 
seven  kids  wUl  have  to  remain  In  foster 
care  unless  the  local  government  would  pro- 
vide $9,933  for  the  project.  See  Table  Vm. 

DAT    CARE    LICENSING 

Day  care  licensing  Is  required  by  the  state 
law  for  family  day  care  homes.  This  respon- 


sibUlty  has  been  delegated  to  the  Polk 
County  Department  of  Social  Services  with 
funding  through  the  Iowa  Department  of 
Social  Services  for  the  staff  members  to  do 
the  licensing  of  these  homes.  The  fimdlng 
for  these  two  positions  have  been  through 
Title  IV-A  but  with  the  new  regulations 
wiU  have  to  be  transferred  to  Title  rv-B  and 
WlU  cost  the  State  an  additional  $15,289.00. 
See  Table  IX. 

MENTAL    BETABDATION 

If  HEW'S  proposed  regulations  go  In  effect, 
fifteen  mentaUy  retarded  individuals  from 
Polk  Coimty  wiU  no  longer  be  eligible  to  be 
Involved  In  service  programs.  These  are 
baslcaUy  the  services  that  are  given  through 
private  Institutions  throughout  the  country 
for  the  retarded,  aimed  at  helping  them  to 
develop  to  their  fullest  potential.  It  wUl 
cost  the  local  government  $21,822.00  to  main- 
tain this  service  for  these  Individuals.  Also 
the  Polk  County  Department  of  Social  Serv- 
ices has  two  staff  persons  who  work  with 
the  mentaUy  retarded  and  their  famUles. 
Under  the  new  regulations,  their  salaries 
WlU  have  to  be  transferred  to  Title  IV-B  at 
a  cost  of  $12,447.00  to  the  State  of  Iowa.  See 
Table  X. 

FOSTEB   CABX   LICENSING 

ResponslbUlty  for  licensing  of  foster 
homes  Is  delegated  to  private  child  placing 
agencies  and  county  offices  of  social  serv- 
ices. In  Polk  County  the  county  social  service 
office  has  two  staff  members  whose  Job  Is 
to  recruit  and  license  foster  homes.  The 
total  funding  for  these  two  staff  members 
wlU  have  to  be  transferred  from  Title  IV-A 
to  IV-B  at  a  cost  of  an  additional  $14,904  to 
the  State  of  Iowa.  See  Table  XI. 

CHILD    NEGLECT   AND   CHILD    ABUSE 

Duo  to  the  more  stringent  guidelines  for 
ellgibUlty  under  HEW's  proposed  regulations 
in  Title  rV-A  we  estimate  that  approxi- 
mately 30%  of  the  cases  of  child  neglect  sind 
abuse  Investigated  would  not  meet  the  new 
eligibility  guidelines.  The  costs  of  Investiga- 
tion of  chUd  neglect  and  abuse  would  have 
to  be  transferred  to  Title  IV-B.  This  will 
mean  that  the  State  of  Iowa  wUl  have  to 
bear  an  additional  cost  of  $4,587.00  for  thase 
services  provided  in  Polk  County  during  the 
remainder  of  1973.  See  Table  xn. 

SEBVICES  TO  THE  ELDEBLT 

Polk  County  Department  of  Social  Serv- 
ices provides  very  few  services  to  the  elderly 
who  are  not  on  categorical  assistance  pro- 
grams, but  we  estimate  that  approximately 
15  of  those  that  we  do  serve  wUl  not  be 
eligible  under  the  new  federal  guidelines.  It 
wUl  cost  $1,671.00  to  continue  the  service  to 
these  15  people.  This  cost  will  have  to  be 
borne  by  local  county  government  or  by  the 
private  sector  In  the  community.  See  Table 

xm. 

FOSTER  CARE  FOR  CHILDREN 

On  January  1,  1973  the  money  to  purchase 
foster  care  for  children  was  transferred 
from  the  Polk  County  JuvenUe  Court  to  the 
Polk  County  Depwtment  of  Social  Services. 
This  move  was  made  to  allow  the  Polk 
County  Department  of  Social  Services  to  be 
able  to  provide  voluntary  foster  care  and 
to  seek  more  federal  reimbursement  for  the 
money  spent  on  foster  care  In  Polk  County. 

Under  the  proposed  federal  regulations 
for  social  services,  the  Polk  County  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services  would  not  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  federal  reimbursement  for 
voluntary  foster  care  placement.  During  the 
first  month  of  operation  the  Polk  County 
Department  of  Social  Services  received  seven 
requests  for  voluntary  foster  placement.  The 
Polk  County  Department  of  Social  Services 
estimates  that  50.2%  of  the  foster  care  cases 
WlU  not  be  eligible  under  Title  IV-A,  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  adjudicated  as 
neglected.  Therefore  50.2%  of  the  costs  wlU 
have  to  be  transferred  to  Title  IV-B.  This 
WlU  mean  an  increased  expenditure  to  the 
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State  of  Iowa  of  $40,608  for  foster  c^tre  with- 
in Polk  County.  See  Table  XIV. 

^RVICE 

Serv- 

services 

eight 

eligible 

Income 

Polk 

ces   was 

to  cover 

June  1, 

additional 

be- 

The  net 

a  regard 


Polk  County  Department  of 
ices  is  currently  funding  day  care 
for  539  children.  Two  hundred  e 
of  these  children  will  no  longer 
for  services  because  of  the  restrlctlvje 
guidelines  in  the  proposed  regulatlms. 
County   Department   of  Social   Sen  i 
also  planning  to  expand  the  services 
an  additional  488  children  effective 
1973.  It  now  appears  that  only  200 
children  will  be  eligible  for  the 
cause  of  the  proposed  regulations, 
effect  of  the  proposed  regulations 


se-vice 


TABLE  l.-CHANGES  DUE  TO  H  ;W  REGULATIONS,  T-3-12. 

SERVICE:  CHILD  GUIDANCE  (1)  FOSTER  CARE    2)  ADC   MOTHERS  CARE  (3)  UNWELCOME 

CHILD  (4)  PRESCHOOL 


Proposed  social  service  regulations 
by  HEW  in  Federal  Register  of  No 

Feb.  13.  1973  change 


Federal  money  Federal 

lost  to  Polk  money 

County  and  lost  to 

Pertent  of                     cost  of  mam-  State; 

ervice      Number  taining  service  cost  to 

trans-    of  people            by  local  State  to 
ferred    no  longer      government;  operate  tlie 

0  4-B       eligible             private  program 


133!2  percent  of  States  financial 
assistance  payment  level 

Must  tiave  problem  that  can  be 
helped  within  6  mo  or  if  canceled 
from  assistance  within  3  mo 

Titles  I.  X,  XIV,  XVI,  must  be  64H, 
deterioration  of  sight,  17'  j  yr 

Not  a  defined  service  as  stated  In 
regulation 

Goals  specified  in  regulations — 
cause  a  change  in  type  of  service 
provided 

Privately  donated  funds  cannot  be 
used  as  seed  money  for  Federal 
money 

Expenditure  is  not  eligible  for 
Federal  participation 

Transfer  to  title  4-B 


Total. 


I  Apr.  1,  1973  to  Apr.  1.  1974. 
•Apr.  1,  1973  to  Dec.  1,  1973. 


HEW 


TABLE  II.— CHANGES  DUE  TO 
SERVICE:  MENTAL  HEALTH  SERVICES  FOR  AllULTS 


Proposed  social  service  regulations 
by  HEW  in  Federal  Register  of  No 

Feb.  13,  1973  change 


133V^  percent  of  States  rmanciil 
assistance  payment  level, 

Must  have  problem  that  can  be 
helped  within  6  mo.  or  if  canceled 
from  assistance  within  3  mo 

Titles  I,  X,  XIV,  XVI,  must  be  64^, 

deterioration  of  sight,  W4i' 

(  a  defined  service  as  stated  in 

•  regulation 

Goals    specified    in    regulations — 
cause  a  change  in  type  of  service 
provided 

Privately  donated  funds  cannot  be 
used  as  seed  money  for  Federal 
money 

Expenditure  is  not  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral participation 

Transfer  to  title  4-B 


Total. 


>  Goodwill  west  contract  and  proposed  activity  ceiier  and  sheltered  workshop  expansion. 

>  Apr.  1, 1973  to  Apr.  1,1974. 

>  Apr.  1, 1973  to  Dec.  31. 1973. 
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to  this  program  will  be  a  loss  of  child  care 
services  for  576  children.  If  the  program 
was  to  be  continued  at  the  level  projected,  a 
total  of  $737,000  would  need  to  be  found 
at  the  State  or  local  level.  We  also  project 
that  a  sizable  number  of  these  families  will 
be  forced  on  welfare  because  they  will  be 
unablo  to  meet  the  full  cost  of  child  care 
services   See  Table  XV. 

In  summary  the  regulations  for  <;ocial 
services  proposed  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  In  the  Fed- 
eral Reglstar  of  February  16,  1973  are  going 
to  severly  limit  the  social  services  availabl-? 
to  people  experiencing  problems.  In  Polk 
County    10,162    people    will    either   have   to 


solve  their  own  problems  or  pay  for  the 
service  themselves  during  the  nine  month 
period  of  AprU  1,  1973  to  December  31,  1973 
If  the  local  governments  and/or  the  private 
were  going  to  provide  funds  to  continue  the 
provision  of  these  services  $1,381,684  would 
have  to  be  raised  within  the  next  nine 
months.  Due  to  the  stringent  eligibility 
guidelines  in  the  proposed  regulations  for 
Title  IV-A  many  of  the  costs  will  have  to 
be  transferred  to  Title  IV-B.  Since  the  State 
of  Iowa  is  spending  its  total  allotment  un- 
der Title  IV-B  any  additional  costs  would 
have  to  be  borne  by  the  State  of  Iowa.  Just 
for  Polk  County  this  represents  a  total  cost 
of  $102,584  for  the  nine  months  In  1973. 


TABLE  III.— CHANGES  DUE  TO  HEW  REGULATIONS,  T-3-12 

SERVICE:  PSYCHIATRIC  CARE  FOR  KIDS  AND  OTHER  COUNSELING  SERVICES  (SOCIAL 
SERVICE);  S.S.  TITLE:  IV-A 


Effects 


Effects 


Proposed  social  service  regulations 
by  HEW  in  Federal  Register  of 
Feb.  13,  1973 


Federal  money  Federal 

lost  to  Polk  money 

County  and  lost  to 

Percent  of                     cost  of  main-  State; 

service      Number  taining  service  cost  to 

trans-    of  people             by  local  State  to 

No        ferred    no  longer     government;  operate  the 

change        to  4-B       eligible              private  program 


120 


$12,000 


133J^%  of  States  financial  assist- 
ance payment  level 

Must  have  problem  that  can  lie 
helped  within  6  mo  or  if  can- 
celed from  assistance  within  3 
mo 

Titles  I.  X,  XIV,  XVI  must  be  64^, 
deterioration  of  sight,  17^  yr 

Not  a  defined  service  as  stated  in 
regulation 

Goals  specified  in  regulations — 
cause  a  change  in  type  of  serv- 
ice provided.. 

Privately  donated  funds  cannot  be 
used  as  seed  money  for  Federal 
money. 


129 


$48,950 


120 


>  12, 000 
S9.000 


Expenditure  is  not  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral participation 

Transfer  to.  title  4-B 


Total. 


29 


48.950 


'  Includes  Turner  School  contract. 


REGULATIONS,  T-^12 
;  S.S.  TITLE  I.  X.  XIV,  XVI.  IV-A 


TABLE  IV.— CHANGES  DUE  TO  HEW  REGUUTIONS  T-3-12 
SERVICE:  BIG  BROTHERS,S.S. TITLE:  IV-A 


Effects 


Effects 


Federal  money  Federal 

lost  to  Polk  money 

.                             County  and  lost  to 

Perc  mt  of                     cost  of  main-  State; 

s  irvice     Number  taining  service  cost  to 

rans-    of  people             by  local  State  to 

erred    no  longer     government;  operate  the 

4-8       eligible              private  program 


Proposed  social  service  regulations 
by  HEW  in  Federal  Register  of 
Feb.  13,  1973 


Federal  money  Federa 

lost  to  Polk  money 

County  and  lost  to 

Percent  of                     cost  of  main-  State; 

service     Number  taining  service  cost  to 

trans-    of  people            by  local  State  to 

No        ferred    no  longer     government;  operate  the 

change       to  4-B       eligible              private  program 


90        $4,193.88 


1200       375,000.00 


290 


>  284,  394. 00 

>  279. 194. 00 


1331^  percent  of  States,  financial 
assistance  payment  level 

Must  have  problem  that  can  be 
helped  within  6  mo.  or  if  canceled 
from  assistance  within  3  mo 

Titles  I,  X,  XIV,  XVI,  must  be  64><5, 
deterioration  of  sight,  17)^  yr 

Not  a  defined  service  as  stated  in 
regulation 

Goals  specified  in  regulations — 
cause  a  change  in  type  of  serv- 
ice provided... 

Privately  donated  funds  cannot  be 
used  as  seed  money  for  Federal 
money 75  $15,000 

Expenditure  is  not  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral participation 

Transfer  to  title  4-B 

Total 75  115,000 

Ml,  500 


1  Apr.  1, 1973,  to  Apr.  1,  1974. 
'Apr.  1,1973.  to  Dec.  1.1973. 

Note:  Also  ineligible  because  not  a  defined  service. 


March  29,  1973 
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TABLE  V.-CHANGES  DUE  TO  HEW  REGULATIONS,  T-3-12 
SERVICE:  INFORMATION  AND  REFERRAL  SERVICES;  S.S.  TITLE:  IV-A 


Effects 


Proposed  social  service  regulations 
by  HEW  in  Federal  Register  of 
Feb.  13,  1973 


Percent  of 
service 
trans- 
No        ferred 
change       to  4-B 


Federal  money  Federal 

lost  to  Polk  money 

County  and  lost  to 

cost  of  main-  State; 

Number  taining  service  cost  to 

of  people            by  local  state  to 


no  longer 
eligible 


10291 

In  fact  however.  If  ellglbUlty  guidelines  remain  this  stringent. 
P^,TT  r  ^^«'°P°^°t  Will  choose  not  to  donate  any  money  t<^ 
fnn^i^r  L^P^'^'^^''*  °'  ^^  ^^^^<^<^  and  wm  explore  other 
T^^»^^.,  ,!rP*^''''y  contracting  directly  with  their  $26,000. 

This  action  would  result  in  the  loss  of  any  federal  match  (a  nmxl- 
mum  loss  of  9  x  $25,000.  or  $225,000  over  one  year-$i68.750  over  nine 
months) . 

TABLE  VII.— SERVICE:  ALCOHOLISM  SERVICES;  S.S.  TITLE:  XIV 


government;  operate  the 
private       program 


Effects 


133H  percent  of  States  financial 

assistance  payment  level..  .  5  dao 

Must  have  problem  that  can  be      

helped  within  6  mo.  or  If  canceled 

from  assistance  within  3  mo 
Titles  I.  X,  XIV,  XVI.  must  be  fAyi', 

deterioration  of  sight,  17>i  yr 
Not  a  defined  service  as  stated  in     

regulation 

Goals   specified    in    regulations— 

cause  a  change  in  type  of  service 

provided. 


$4,989 


Proposed  social  service  regulations 
Feb."f3*1973'''""'"'  "***"''  "' 


No 
change 


Percent  of 
service 
trans- 
ferred 
to  4-B 


Federal  money  Federal 

lost  to  Polk  money 

County  and  lost  to 

cost  of  main-  State; 

Number  taining  service  cost  to 

of  people            by  local  State  to 

no  longer     government;  operate  the 

eligible             private  program 


Privately  donated  funds  cannot  be 
used  as  seed  money  for  Federal 
money 

Expenditure  is  not  eligible  for' 
Federal  participation , 

Transfer  to  title  i-B '  '' 


Total. 


5,040 


4,989 


TABLE  VI.-CHANGES  DUE  TO  HEW  REGULATIONS,  T-3-12 

SERVICE:  FAMILY  PUNNING;  S.S.  TITLE:  IV-A;  FOR  9  MONTH  PERIOD  APR  1   1973  TO 

DEC.  31.  1973 


133H  percent  of  States  financial 

assistance  payment  level 
Must  have  problem  that  can  be' 

helped  within  6  mo.  or  if  can- 

celed  from  assistance  within  3  mo 
Titles  l,X,  XIV,  XVI  mustbe64>^' 

deterioration  of  sight,  17^  yr 
Not  a  defined  service  as  stated  in' 

regulation 

Goals    specified    in    regiiiations^' 

cause  a  change  in  type  of  service 

provided 

Privately  donated  funds  cannot  be 

used  as  seed  money  for  Federal 

money. 


300 


$75,000 


300 


75.000 


Expenditure  Is  not  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral participation 

Transfer  to  title  4-B .. . 


Effects 


Total. 


GOO 


Proposed  social  service  regulations 
by  HEW  in  Federal  Register  of 
Feb,  13,  1973 


No 
change 


Percent  of 
service 
trans- 
ferred 
to  4-B 


Federal  money 
lost  to  Polk 
County  and 
cost  of  main- 
Number  taining  service 
of  people  by  local 

no  longer     government;  operate  the 
eligible  private      program 


Federal 
money 
lost  to 
State; 
cost  to 

State  to 


1 150. 000 
'112,500 


■Apr.  1,1973  to  Apr.  1,1974. 
'  Apr.  1  to  Dec.  1, 1973. 


133M  percent  of  States'  financial 
assistance  payment  level..  i  isn 

Must  have  problem  that  can  be  

helped  within  6  mos.  or  if 

canceled  from  assistance  within 

3  mos ?  inn 

Titles  I,  X,  XIV,  XVI,  must  be  64>j.     ' 

deterioration  of  sight,  17>5  yr 

Not  a  defined  service  as  stated  in 

regulation 

Goals  specified  in  regulations —         

cause  a  change  in  type  of  serv- 
ice provided 

Privately  donated  funds  cannoVbe 

used  as  seed  money  for  Federal 

money 225 

Expenditure  is  not  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral participation 

Transfer  to  title  4-B..  


'  $46, 575 
185,050 


TABLE  VIII.-CHANGES  DUE  TO  HEW  REGUUTIONS,  T-3-12 
SERVICE:  ADOPTIONS;  S.S.  TITLE:  IV-A 


Effects 


Proposed  social  service  regulations 
by  HEW  in  Federal  Register  of 
,Feb.  13, 1973 


No 
change 


Percent  of 
service 
trans- 
ferred 
to  4-B 


Federal  money  Federal 

lost  to  Polk  money 

County  and  lost  to 

cost  of  main-  State; 

Number  taining  service  cost  to 

of  people            by  local  State  to 

no  longer     government;  operate  th« 

eligible             private  program 


13,500 


Total. 


3,475 


145, 125 


1 9  months. 


The  above  figures  reflect  the  number  of  people  In  need  of  service 
who  would  not  be  eligible  under  these  guidelines  and  the  amount  of 
money  lost  due  to  the  inability  to  serve  them. 

Plan  was  to  use  $250,000  ($25,000  local— $225,000  Federal)  to  focus 
on  serving  the  past  and  potential  recipient  ($187,497  for  nine 
months) . 

This  amount  would  serve  approximately  4.100  persons  over  a  one- 
year  period. 

An  estimated  850  of  these  would  probably  remain  eligible— thus  we 
would  lose  3,250  probable  clients  at  a  cost  of  $146,250  for  nine  months 
(14,625  local— 131,625  Federal) .  ThU  assumes  CDA  would  be  wUUng  to 
donate  money  to  serve  those  few  remaining  ellgibles. 


1333^2  percent  of  States  financial 

assistance  payment  level 

Must  have   problem  that  can 'be' 

helped  within  6  mo  or  If  canceled 

from  assistance  within  3  mo. 
Titles  I,  X,  XIV,  XVI,  must  be  64 J^, 

deterioration  of  sight,  17H  yr 

Not  a  defined  service  as  stated  in 

regulation 

Goals   specified   in   regulations-^' 

cause  a  change  in  type  of  service 

provided. 


12 


$5, 145 


Privately  donated  funds  cannot  be 
used  as  seed  money  for  Federal 
money _ 

Expenditure  is  not  eligible  for 
Federal  participation 

Transfer  to  title  4-B 


15 


8,100 


'100  -.-'.":." "$i5,"289 


Total. 


»27 


» 13. 245 
«9.933 


15,289 


1  Adoption  studies  done  by  the  Polk  County  Department  of  Social  Services 
>  The  B!ack  Adoption  project.  ' 

•  Apr.  1, 1973  to  Apr.  1, 1974. 
<Apr.  1  lO  Dec.  31. 1973. 
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TABLE  IX.— CHANGES  DUE  TO 
SERVICE:  DAY  CARE 


Hew  REGULATIONS,  T-3-12 
LICEffcE;  S.S.  TITLE:  IV-A 


Proposed  social  service  regulations 
by  HEW  in  Federal  Register  of  No 

Feb. 13, 1973  change 


Federal  money  Federal 

lost  to  Polk  money 

County  and  lost  to 

Perlent  of                     cost  of  main-  State; 

ervice     Number  taining  service  cost  to 

trans-    of  people            by  l«al  Stale  to 
terred    no  longer     government;  operate  the 

to4-B       eligible              private  program 


133H  percent  of  Slates  financial 
assistance  payment  level 

Must  have  problem  that  can  be 
helped  within  6  mo.  or  if  canceled 
from  assistance  within  3  mo 

Titles  I,  X,  XIV,  XVI  must  be  64>4, 
deterioration  of  sight,  17V5  y 

Not  a  defined  service  as  stated  In 
regulation 

Goals  specified  in  regulations- 
cause  a  change  in  type  of  service 
provid  ed 

Privately  donated  funds  cannot  be 
used  as  seed  money  tor  Federal 
money 

Expenditure  is  not  eligible  for 
Federal  participation .. 

Transfer  to  title  4-B 


TotaL 


TABLE  X.— CHANGES  DUE  TO 
SERVICE:  MENTAL 


I  EW  REGULATIONS,  T-3-12 
RETARDHTION;  S.S.  TITLE:  IV-A 


Proposed  social  service  regulations 
by  HEW  In  Federal  Register  of 
Feb.  13.  1973 


No 
change 


Federal  money  Federal 

lost  to  Polk  money 

County  and  lost  to 

Pi  rcent  of                   cost  of  main-  State; 

service     Number  taining  service  cost  to 

trans-    of  people            by  local  State  to 
ferred    no  longer     government;  operate  the 

to  4-B      eligible             private  program 


133V$  percent  of  States  financial 
aissistance  payment  level 

Must  have  problem  that  can  be 
helped  within  6  mo  or  If  canceled 
from  assistance  within  3  mo 

riUes  I.  X,  XIV.  XVI  must  be  64H. 
deterioration  of  sight,  171^  yr.... 

Not  a  defined  service  as  stated  in 
regulation 

Goals  specified  in  regulations- 
cause  a  change  in  type  of  service 
provided 

Privately  donated  funds  cannot  be 
used  as  seed  money  lor  Federal 
money - 

Expenditure  Is  not  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral participation 

Transfer  to  title  t-B 


Total. 


TABLE  XI.— CHANGES  DUE  TO 
SERVICE:  FOSTER  CARE 


Proposed  social  service  regulations 
by  HEW  in  Federal  Register  of  No 

Feb.  13,  1973  change 


133)^  percent  of  States  Tinancial 
assistance  payment  level 

Must  have  problem  that  can  be 
helped  within  6  mo  or  if  canceled 
from  assistance  within  3  mo 

Titles  I,  X,  XIV,  XVI  must  be  MK 
deterioration  of  sight,  17'^  yr 

Not  a  defined  service  as  stated  in 
regulation 

Goals  specified  in  regulations- 
cause  a  change  in  type  of  service 
provided _ 

Privately  donated  funds  cannot  be 
used  as  seed  money  for  Federal 
money.. 

Expenditure  Is  not  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral participation 

Transfer  to  title  4-8 


Total. 
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TABLE  XII.-CHANGES  DUE  TO  HEW  REGULATIONS.  T-3-12 
SERVICE:  CHILD  NEGLECT  AND  CHILD  ABUSE;  S.S.  TITLE:  IV-A 


EITacb 


Effects 


Proposed  social  service  regulations 
by  HEW  in  Federal  Register  of 
Feb.  13, 1973 


Federal  money  Federal 

lost  to  Polk  money 

County  and  lost  to 

Percent  of                   cost  of  main-  State; 

service     Number  taining  service  cost  to 

trans-    of  people            by  local  State  to 

ferred   no  longer     government;  operate 

to  4-B      eligible             private  program 


No 
change 


133H  percent  of  States  financial  as- 
sistance payment  level 

Must  have  problem  that  can  be 
helped  within  6  mo.  or  if  canceled 
from  assistance  within  3  mo 

Titles  I,  X,  XIV,  XVI  must  be  64J,^, 
deterioration  of  sight,  17H  yr 

Not  a  defined  service  as  stated  in 
regulation 

Goals  specified  in  regulations — 
cause  a  change  in  type  of  service 


provided 

Privately  donated  funds  cannot  be 
used  as  seed  money  for  Federal 


money. 


'loo'::: »5, 289 


15,289 


Expenditure  Is  not  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral participation 

Transfer  to  title  4-B - 


30 


4,587 


Total. 


30 


M,587 


TABLE  XIII.-CHANGES  DUE  TO  HEW  REGUUTIONS,  T-3-12 
SERVICE:  SERVICES  TO  THE  ELDERLY;  S.S.  TITLE:  I,  XVI 


Effects 


Effects 


Proposed  social  service  regulations 
by  HEW  in  Federal  Register  of 
Feb.  13,  1973 


Percent  of 
service 
trans- 
No        ferred 
change       to  4-B 


Federal  money  Federal 

lost  to  Polk  money 

County  and  lost  to 

cost  of  main-  State; 

Number  taining  service  cost  to 

of  people            by  local  State  to 

no  longer     government;  operate  the 

eligible              private  program 


IS 


$21,822 


133H  percent  of  States  financial 
assistance  payment  level 

Must  have  problem  that  can  be 
helped  within  6  mo.  or  if  canceled 
from  assistance  within  3  mo 

Titles  I,  X,  XIV,  XVI  must  be  64H  , 
deterioration  of  sight,  17J^  yr 

Not  a  defined  service  as  stated  in 
regulation.- • 

Goals  specified  In  regulations- 
cause  a  change  in  type  of  service 
provided 

Privately  donated  funds  cannot  be 
used  as  seed  money  for  Federal 


15 


«,671 


100 J12.447 


money 

Expenditure  is  not  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral participation 

Transfer  to  title  4-B 


15 


21,822         12,447 


Total. 


15 


1,671 


HEW  REGULATIONS,  T-3-12 
LitENSE;  S.S.  TITLE:  IV-A 


TABLE  XIV.-CHANGES  DUE  TO  HEW  REGUUTIONS.  T-3-12 
SERVICE:  FOSTER  CARE  FOR  KIDS;  S.S.  TITLE:  IV-A 


Effecte 


Effects 


Federal  money  Federal 

lost  to  Polk  money 

County  and  lost  to 

Percent  of                    cost  of  main-  State; 

service     Number  taining  service  cost  to 

trans-    of  people            by  local  State  to 

ferred    no  longer     government;  operate  the 

to  4-B       eligible              private  program 


Proposed  social  service  regulations 
by  HEW  in  Federal  Register  of 
Feb.  13,  1973 


No 
change 


Percent  of 
service 
trans- 
ferred 
to  4-B 


Federal  money  Federal 

lost  to  Polk  money 

County  and  lost  to 

cost  of  main-  State; 

Number  taining  service  cost  to 

of  people            by  local  State  to 

no  longer     government;  operate  the 

eligible              private  program 


133>^  percent  of  States  financial 
assistance  payment  level 

Must  have  problem  that  can  be 
helped  within  6  mo.  or  if  can- 
celed from  assistance  within  3 


Titles  I,  X,  XIV,  XVI  must  be  64V$, 
deterioration  of  sight,  17!^  yr — 

Not  a  defined  service  as  stated  in 
regulation 

Goals  specified  in  regulations- 
cause  a  change  in  type  of  service 


provided 

Privately  donated  funds  cannot  be 
used  as  seed  money  for  Federal 


100 


$14,904 


money 

Expenditure  is  not  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral particl  pation 

Transfer  to  title  4-B 


50 


2'!!;!!;;ii!--'!;--i------  W068 


14,904 


Total. 


40,068 


March  29,  1973 
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TABLE  XV.— CHANGES  DUE  TO  HEW  REGULATIONS,  T-3-:i2— SERVICE:  FAMILY  AND  CHILD  DEVaOPMENT,  S.  S.  TITLE:  IV-A 


Effects 


Effects 


Proposed  sxial  service  regulations 
by  HEW  in  Federal  Register  of 
Feb.  13, 1973 


Federal  money  Federal 

lost  to  Polk  money 

County  and  lost  to 

Percent  of                   cost  of  main-  State; 

service     Number  taining  service  cost  to 

trans-   of  people            by  local  State  to 

No        ferred    no  longer     government;  operate  the 

change       to  4-B      eligible             private  program 


Proposed  social  service  regulations 
by  HEW  in  Federal  Register  of 
Feb.  13, 1973 


Percent  of 
service 
trans- 
No        ferred 
change       to  4-B 


Federal  money  Federal 

lost  to  Polk  money 

County  and  lost  to 

cost  of  main-  State; 

Number  taining  service  cost  to 

of  people            by  local  State  to 

no  longer     government;  operate  the 

eligible             private  program 


133H  percent  of  States  financial 
assistance  payment  level 

Must  have  problem  that  can  be 
helped  within  6  mo  or  if  can- 
celed from  assistance  within  3 


427 


595, 250 


Titles  I,  X,  XIV,  XVI  must  be  64H. 

deterioration  of  sight,  \l\i  yr 

Not  a  defined  service  as  stated  in 

regulation 


Goals  specified  in  regulations- 
cause  a  change  in  type  of  serv- 
ice provided 

Privately  donated  funds  cannot  be 
used  as  seed  money  for  Federal 
money 

Expenditure  is  not  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral participation , 

Transfer  to  title  4-B „, 


149 


141, 750 


Total. 


576 


•737,000 


I  Based  on  Apr.  1-Dec.  31  for  present  slots  based  on  June  I-Dec.  31— new  money  projected  to  start  June  1, 1973. 


XFTECT  OF  PBOPOSED  FXDEEAL  REGtrLATIONS 

The  regulations  proposed  by  HEW  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1973  contain  many  changes  and 
restrictions  to  current  service  programs.  The 
greatest  Impact  are  in  the  following  areas: 

1.  Definition  of  former  or  potential  recipi- 
ent: 

At  the  ciurent  time  most  low  Income  per- 
sons are  eligible  for  social  services,  as  either 
a  former  or  potential  recipient  of  welfare. 
The  new  regulations  sharply  limits  the  num- 
ber of  low  Income  people  who  can  be  served 
by  Imposing: 

(a)  An  Income  limit  of  133%  %  of  the  ADC 
payment  for  gross  family  Income.  This  means, 
In  Iowa,  that  a  family  of  four  with  a  gross 
Income  of  $325  Is  not  eligible  for  day  care  or 
any  other  service. 

(b)  A  former  recipient  can  only  receive  a 
service  for  3  months  after  discontinuance  of 
assistance.  This  time  period  Is  now  2  years. 

(c)  A  potential  recipient  can  only  receive 
service  for  the  specific  problem.  That  would 
cause  blm  to  become  a  recipient.  In  addition 
the  specific  service  can  only  be  provided  for 
a  6  month  period.  This  period  is  now 
Indefinite. 

The  effect  of  these  provisions  Is  to  remove 
any  possibility  of  providing  preventive  or 
rehabilitative  services  that  keep  people  from 
becoming  welfare  recipients. 

2.  Prohibitions  against  private  funds: 
Present  regulations  encourage  a  partner- 
ship of  the  public  welfare  agency  with  the 
community  In  providing  those  services  that 
the  commimity  feels  that  it  needs.  Private 
funds  from  United  Way,  church  groups,  and 
individuals  are  donated  to  the  county  for  a 
specific  purpose  such  as  day  care  or  Big 
Brothers.  The  county  then  purchases  or  pro- 
vides the  service  and  obtains  75%  federal 
funds  for  the  services  as  they  are  actually 
provided. 

The  proposed  regulations  eliminate  this 
partnership  by  prohibiting  the  use  of  any 
privately  donated  funds  to  attract  federal 
matching  funds. 

3.  Services  that  cannot  be  paid  for: 

At  the  current  time  the  county  welfare 
department  can  purchase  educational  and 
training  services  leading  to  employment,  psy- 
chiatric and  psychological  treatment  to  cor- 
rect or  alleviate  mental  Illness  or  retardation. 

The  proposed  regulations  prohibit  any  pur- 
chase of  these  services.  This  means  that  facil- 
ities that  provide  training  and  rehabilitation 
for  the  mentally  Ul  or  retarded,  and  faculties 
that  treat  mentally  ill  or  retarded  children 
can  no  longer  be  paid  from  funds  with  fed- 
eral participation.  This  effectively  eliminates 
any  extensive  county  effort  to  rehabilitate 
children  or  adults  who  have  any  kind  of  prob- 
lem that  currently  or  potentially  limits  their 
employment  and  functioning  in  the  com- 
munity. 

4.  Poster  Care: 

County  staff  who  place  and  supervise 
children  in  foster  care  are  currently  paid 


from  76%  federal  funds.  Facilities  which 
treat  children  in  foeter  care,  such  aa  Or- 
chard Place  and  Iowa  Family  and  Children's 
Service  are  also  paid  from  75%  federal  funds. 
The  children  now  in  foster  care  can  be  these 
because  their  parents  have  recognized  their 
child's  problem  and  voluntarily  agree  to  fos- 
ter care.  Also  a  court  could  place  the  child 
In  foeter  care  because  he  is  neglected  by  the 
parents,  or  because  the  court  has  found  that 
a  child  is  dependent  upon  the  state  for  help. 

The  proposed  regulations  prohibit  pay- 
ment for  any  foster  care  from  federal  4A 
funds  except  for  adjudicated  neglected  chil- 
dren. They  also  prohibit  payment  for  any 
treatment  provided  by  a  foster  care  facility. 
These  provisions  effectively  limit  early  treat- 
ment of  parents'  or  children's  problems  be- 
fore they  are  extremely  serious. 

The  proposed  changes  In  regulations  will 
affect  10,162  people  in  Polk  County.  If  current 
services  are  to  be  maintained,  it  will  cost  the 
county  $1,382,000  and  the  state  $102,600. 

Generm,  Comments  or  the  Iowa  Depart- 
ment OP  Social  Services  on  Proposed  Fed- 
eral Regulations  Affecting  Social  Serv- 
ices 

Officials  of  the  Iowa  Department  of  So- 
cial Services  say  they  are  "violently  opposed" 
to  the  new  social  services  regulations  pro- 
■^osed  by  the  federal  government  which  are 
tentatively  scheduled  to  go  into  effect  April 
1. 

Commissioner  James  N.  OlUman  called  the 
regulations  "extremely  negative"  and  an  in- 
dication of  the  federal  administration's 
"compulsive  budget-cutting  without  recog- 
nizing the  very  basic  human  needs." 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  says  the  proposed  new  rules  seek 
to  eliminate  abuses  in  the  use  of  federal 
matching  funds  and  refinancing  of  existing 
state  programs;  concentrate  the  use  of  fed- 
eral matching  funds  for  social  services 
mainly  in  behalf  of  current  welfare  recipi- 
ents since  funds  no  longer  are  available  to 
the  states  on  an  "open  ended"  basis;  and  to 
give  the  states  greater  flexibility  In  the  way 
they  administer  and  operate  their  social 
services  programs  by  placing  fewer  federal 
mandates  on  them. 

Said  Harold  Templeman,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Family  and  Children's  Services, 
which  administers  the  assistance  payments 
programs  and  service  programs:  "Our  con- 
cern is  not  that  Iowa  will  lose  a  large  amount 
of  federal  matching  funds  in  the  area  of 
services,  but  that  we  will  be  forced.  In  the 
focus  of  our  services,  to  move  away  from 
the  area  of  helping  people  stay  off  the  wel- 
fare rolls  Instead,  we  will  be  serving  only 
those  who  are  currently  on  the  rolls. 

This,  in  efTect,  compounds  the  very  prob- 
lem the  federal  government  most  wants  to 
control:  more  people  needing  financial  as- 
sistance, which  costs  more  in  the  long  run 
than  helping  them  stay  off  In  the  first  place." 


He  said:  "The  proposed  regulations  would 
by  June  1,  1973,  eliminate  federally  matched 
services  for  12,947  clients  currently  receiv- 
ing those  services."  (This  and  the  following 
Ing  information  Is  contained  in  the  accom- 
panying charts.) 

In  projecting  for  the  fiscal  year  1974,  Tem- 
pleman said  the  number  will  have  grovsm  to 
an  estimated  28,196  clients,  which  would  be 
more  than  the  total  number  of  clients  re- 
ceiving such  services  now. 

An  additional  appropriation  of  $9,600,442 
would  be  necessary  for  the  state  to  assume 
the  total  financial  responsibility  for  these 
programs  in  1974. 

The  negative  aspects  of  the  proposed  rules 
can  be  more  easily  understood  by  looking 
at  specific  program  areas.  For  instance,  the 
Governor's  Youth  Opportunity  Program 
which  Is  funded  6  per  cent  ($127,000)  with 
state  funds,  20  per  cent  ($496,000)  with  local 
public  and  private  funds,  and  75  per  cent 
($1,870,000)  federal  funds,  would  no  longer 
be  eligible  for  federal  funds.  This  is  because 
the  proposed  regulations  would  no  longer 
pay  for  work  training  programs.  That  means 
that  the  current  enrollment  of  4,721  dis- 
advantaged young  people,  will  be  cut  to 
1,180,  perhaps  even  lower  if  privately  do- 
nated funds  are  also  withdrawn.  Tbat  means 
a  lot  of  kids  who  would  have  been  working, 
might  not  be. 

In  the  area  of  day  care,  the  department 
Is  currently  serving  3,201  children.  The  pro- 
jected increase  by  June  of  1974,  Indicates 
7,105  children  would  be  served.  The  proposed 
regulations  would  affect  at  least  4,000  of 
these  children  as  a  result  of  the  loss  of  fed- 
eral matching  funds,  which  are  currently 
available  to  Iowa. 

Templeman  characterized  the  proposed 
regulations  as  "taking  us  full-circle,  back 
to  where  we  were  when  a  client  had  to  be 
destitute  and  receiving  financial  assistance 
before  he  or  she  could  receive  social  services. 
The  whole  concept  of  a  person  being  a  'poten- 
tial' client,  was  originally  Introduced  Into 
the  regulations  years  ago,  to  enable  ua  to 
provide  social  services  to  people  In  order  to 
keep  them  self-sufficient.  Now,  practically 
speaking,  all  sense  of  that  idea  is  gone  since 
the  definitions  on  'potentiality'  are  so  con- 
strictive. Eaiglblllty  under  the  propKDsed  rules 
will  be  so  restrictive  that  a  mother  with  one 
child,  will  have  to  be  earning  less  than  81.15 
per  hour  for  a  40-hour  week  to  be  eligible 
for  day  care  or  any  other  services  as  a  'po- 
tential' client.  Today's  minimum  wage  is 
$1.60."  Another  limitation  placed  on  the  def- 
inition of  potentiality  Is  a  reduction  in  the 
period  of  time  in  which  a  person  can  be  r«n- 
sidered  a  potential  client.  Presently  that 
period  Is  five  years.  The  proposed  regulations 
would  reduce  that  to  six  months,  making  it 
particularly  harsh  on  certain  groups  of  peo- 
ple presently  eligible  for  services. 

For  example,  a  survey  by  the  department 
of  21  private  training  facilities  for  the  men- 
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tally  retarded,  serving  822  personp 
they  will  have  to  close  If  the 
ulatlons  go  Into  effect.  This  Is 
of  their  residents  wovUd  not 
tentlal"   clients,  and  because 
nated  funds  to  these  facilities 
be  used  In  getting  federal  matching 
these  community  and  private 
their  clients  will  either  return  t< 
ents  or  be  crowded   into  public 
Institutional  facilities. 

The   limitations   will   have   a 
effect   on   the   elderly.   Many   olcjer 
have  been  able  to  receive  serv 
tlal  clients,  starting  at  age  60 
present  5-year  interpretation  of 
tlal"  client  status.  The  proposed 
will  mean  they  will  not  be  ellglbi 
same  social  services  (on  a  federally 
basis)  until  they  are  MVi  years 
these  people  maintain  themselves 
own  homes.  The  new  rules  would 
them   to   go   to   county   homes 
homes,  or  onto  the  Old  Age 

We  believe  that  one  tragic 
the  new  regulations  is  going  to 


Indicates 

proposed  reg- 

se  most 

qualify  as  "po- 

vately  do- 

coujd  no  >onger 

funds.  If 

facilities  close, 

their  par- 

or  private 


levastatlng 

citizens 

as  poten- 

of  the 

,he  "poten- 

regulatlons 

e  for  those 

matched 

age.  Now, 

In  their 

likely  cause 

or    nursing 

rolls. 

of 

a  drastic 


?lcej 
be<  ause  < 


Assii  tance 


con  sequence 


l>e 


IMPACT  OF  FEOEJALLY  PROPOSED  REGULATIONS  ON  DIRECT  SERVICES  (ESTIMATED  MONTHLY  AND  FISCAL  YEAR  1974  COSTS)' 


Per  onj 


recei  ring 
servii  es  > 


Day  care* 3 

Family  planning 

Mental  retardation 

Foster  care  < 

Homemaker  services 1 

Vocational  education  and  training. 


nethod  outlined  in  the  Iowa  Department  of  Social 
ix  J.  This  method  was  designed  to  estimate  pro- 


Day  care 

Foster  care... 

Alcoholism 

Homemakers. 


1  Govenior't  youth  opiwrtunity  .    _ 
$1,582,160,    serving   4,721   youth.    These 
months,  therefore  total  reporting  is  not  ca 
678  of  the  4,721  are  shown  l>ecause  ol 


f)r 


The  above  services  purcheaed 
partment  are  very  specialized 
chased  from  agencies  throughot^t 
of   Iowa.   Our   only   resource 
workshops   and   alcoholism 
present  time  Is  through  purchased 

Total    Federal    Funds    No    Lqnger    Avail 
able: 


Direct   services 

Purchased  Services : 

Governor's    youth  . 

Other   purchased-. 


Totals 


Seri  ice, 


Department  of  Social 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Marc^  16,  1973 
Administratob, 
Social  and   RehabUitation 

ment  of  Health,  Education, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Sir:  This  letter  is  in 
proposed  Regulations,  New 
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increase  In  all  categories  of  public  assistance. 
For  example,  in  Iowa  we  have  350.000  citi- 
zens over  the  age  of  65.  29.1%  of  these  live 
at  or  below  the  federally  defined  poverty 
level.  Yet  presently  only  6.8%  of  these  are  on 
the  Old  Age  Assistance  rolls.  If  we  discon- 
tinue services  for  those  not  on  public  assist- 
ance. It  Is  estimated  that  an  additional  4,200 
OAA  cases  would  be  opened.  Moreover,  It  is 
certain  that  significant  nimibers  of  these 
will  be  forced  out  of  their  homes  and  into 
institutional  situations. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  light  of  all  this  discussion,  we  have 
prepared  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  A  six-month  limitation  in  the  definition 
of  potentiality  Is  far  too  constrictive.  At  the 
very  minimum  the  period  should  be  at  least 
a  year;  and.  In  any  case,  specific  groups 
should  be  exempted  from  any  time  consid- 
eration at  all :  particularly  the  retarded,  par- 
ticularly the  elderly.  We  urge  that  the  defini- 
tion be  broadened  so  that  we  will  be  able  to 
provide  services  before  a  person  has  started 
on  an  Irreversible  course  toward  receipt  of 
public  assistance. 


2.  To  further  restrict  the  definition  of  "po- 
tential" to  a  gross  income  of  less  than 
133  V3%  of  our  present  pajnnent  schedules 
and  resources  to  less  than  $1100  is,  in  effect, 
to  eliminate  the  whole  concept  of  "poten- 
tiality" since  their  Income  would  still  be  be- 
neath the  minimum  needs  standard. 

Practically  speaking,  the  new  regulations 
limit  our  service  caseloads  to  people  eligible 
for  public  assistance  grants.  If  there  is  to  be 
an  Income  celling  It  should  be  far  more  than 
1331/3%  of  our  present  public  assistance 
levels:  or  should  include  formulas  for  adjust- 
ing such  gross  Income  to  allow  for  taxes,  so- 
cial security,  day  care  and  other  factors. 

3.  The  absence  of  federal  funding  for  train- 
ing and  educational  programs  (other  than 
WIN)  means  that  such  programs  designed  to 
help  people  help  themselves  off  public  assist- 
ance to  keep  them  off  our  rolls  will  be  dis- 
continued. We  believe  strongly  in  such  pro- 
grams and  urge  that  they  still  l>e  eligible  for 
federal  matching  funds. 

4.  Because  of  the  catastrophic  Impact  on 
our  community  facilities,  we  strongly  urge 
that  privately  donated  monies  remain  eligible 
for  federal  matching  funds. 


Current  monthly  figures 


Current 

cost  per 

month 


Persons 

who 

will  lose 

service 


Federal 

funds  no 

longer 

available 


Federal 

funds  no 

longer 

available 

fiscal  year 

1974' 


201 
383 
935 
867 
424 
172 


»55.  753 
145,  558 

33,  780 
216,013 
108, 973 

55,  218 


1,794 
1.952 
654 
1,995 
1,041 
1.738 


$23,438 
53, 493 

133, 733 
55,083 
59, 785 
33. 130 


$348, 202 
769,868 
253,908 
818, 426 
888, 270 
492,  248 


Current  monthly  figures 


Persons 

now  Current 

receiving  cost  per 

services  >  month 


Persons 

who 

will  lose 

service 


Federal 

funds  no 
longer    fiscal  year 


Federal 
funds  no 
longer 
available 


available 


1974  > 


Delinquency  prevention,  commitment...  155 

Protective  services 2,516 

Health  related 3,744 

G.Y.O.P.* 678 

Other 2,781 

Total 27, 456 


$3, 678 
98,555 
(3,603 
7,533 
78,648 


120 

1,148 

463 

678 

1,391 


$2,122 

33.708 

5,890 

5,650 

29,493 


$3,490 

500,825 

87,530 

83,920 

438.235 


867,312       12,974     435,525    4,712,922 


>  These  figures  are  based  on  a  new  costing 
Services'  Program  and  Financial  Plan,  Appen( 
lections  of  services  and  costs. 

>  The  current  direct  service  case  load  of  27  456  persons  is  based  on  a  report  of  Feb.  5,  1973. 
♦72R-470. 


>  The  fiscal  year  1974  projection  is  based  on  a  2.032  percent  monthly  increase  in  overall  services. 

•  The  costs  shown  in  this  table  for  day  care,  foster  care,  and  Governor's  youth  opportunity  pro- 
gram, refer  to  staff  costs  only.  A  significant  part  of  the  total  expense  of  these  programs  are  found 
under  purchased  services,  on  the  following  pages. 


IMPACT  OF  FEDERAL  .Y  PROPOSED  REGULATIOftS  ON  PURCHASE  OF  SERVICES  (ESTIMATED  MONTHLY  AND  FISCAL  YEAR  1974  COSTS) 


Current  monthly  figures 


Pei^ns 
now 
receiving 
ser  rices 


Current 

cost  per 

month 


Persons 

who 

will  lose 


Federal 

funds  no 

Federal  longer 

funds  no      available 


longer    fiscal  year 
service    available  1974 


365  $175,500 

800  101. 455 

340  53, 994 

284  10, 677 


,207 

640 

280 

49 


$116,813  $1,056,245 

60,873   769,968 

33,349   140.133 

1. 382  6,  247 


Current  monthly  figures 


Persons 

now  Current 

receiving  cost  per 

services  month 


Persons 

who 

will  lose 

service 


Federal 

funds  no 

Federal         longer 

funds  no      available 

longer    fiscal  year 

available  1974 


Sheltered  work 314 

G.Y.O.P. ' (0 

Total 3, 103 


$41. 281 


314     $30,968     $391,963 
(>) 2,522,964 


382,877         2,490     243,377    4,887,520 


prognm4-0uring  the  year  of  1972,  the  program  cost  number  of  youth  intlcipited  through  June  of  1974.  7,081  young  people  will  be  deprived 

youth   are  mainly  served  during  the  summer  of  G.Y.O.P.  services,  at  a  projected  cost  for  that  year  of  $2,522,964. 
)tured  on  our  baseline  data  used  Feb.  5,  1973;  ^  Monthly  count  inappropriate, 

their  year-round  participation.   Based  on  the 


by  the  De- 

^rvlces  pur- 

the  State 

sheltered 

at   the 


sen  Ices 


»4,  712,  922 

2,  522,  964 
2,  364,  556 


9.  600,  442 


Se  IVICES, 


,    Depart- 
and  Welfare, 


response 
Pan 


to  the 
221,  Serv- 


ice Programs  for  Families  and  Children,  and 
for  Aged.  Blind,  or  Disabled  Persons;  Pur- 
chase of  Service,  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  Friday.  February  16, 1973. 

The  Iowa  Department  of  Social  Services, 
after  reviewing  the  proposed  regulations, 
strongly  urges  that  they  be  withdrawn.  These 
regiilations  would  seriously  restrict  the  cur- 
rent services  being  delivered  within  the  State 
of  Iowa.  Our  concern  is  not  the  possible 
loss  of  a  large  amount  of  federal  matching 
in  the  area  of  services,  but  that  we  will  be 
forced  in  the  focus  of  our  services  to  move 
away  from  the  areas  of  protective  and  pre- 
ventive services  and  helping  to  prevent  the 
need  for  public  assistance  to  serving  only 
those  who  are  currently  receiving  public  as- 
sistance. We  believe  It  Is  extremely  Impor- 
tant that  we  serve  current  recipients  and, 
when  possible,  help  them  become  totally 
or  partially  self-supporting.  We  also  realize 
that  if  we  are  able  to  intervene  and  pro- 
vide services  to  individuals  and  families  be- 
fore they  are  forced  Into  applying  for  assist- 


ance that  their  chances  of  staying  off  and 
maintaining  themselves  at  a  level  of  self- 
support  ftfe  much  higher.  We  believe  these 
services  will  also  be  much  cheaper  to  pro- 
vide. One  major  concern  is  the  proposed 
definition  of  "potential  recipient."  In  the 
case  of  an  ADC  potential  child  or  family, 
the  definition  of  potential  recipient  will  al- 
most require  that  the  families  or  individ- 
ual be  eligible  for  assistance.  They  are  re- 
quired to  have  resources  which  fall  within 
the  public  assistance  guidelines  and  the  in- 
come limitation  for  Iowa  will  actually  be 
lower  than  the  Income  level  for  persons  with 
earned  income  to  be  eligible  for  public  as- 
sistance. 

We  are  in  agreement  with  the  change  in 
the  regulations  to  remove  from  the  general 
requirements  some  of  the  administrative 
rules,  such  as  use  of  professional  staff,  use  of 
sub-professional  personnel  and  staff  devel- 
opment. We  are  concerned  that  reference  to 
some  of  these  Items  was  excluded  from  the 
sections  dealing  with  expenditures  in  which 
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federal  financial  participation  is  available. 
Reference  is  made  only  in  very  broad  terms 
and  we  believe  that  serious  questions  can 
be  raised  as  to  whether  any  of  the  activ- 
ities will,  in  fact,  be  matched.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  is  the  requirement  for  ad- 
visory committees.  Our  agency  feels  that 
It  is  Important  that  we  continue  to  use  the 
services  of  advisory  committees,  particularly 
at  the  state  and  area  level.  Under  the  present 
regulations  such  committees  are  required  and 
expenses  for  these  committees  are  clearly  re- 
imbursable at  the  75%  rate.  In  the  proposed 
rules,  reference  to  advisory  committees 
other  than  the  state  day  care  advisory  com- 
mittee have  been  removed  from  both  the 
general  administrative  provisions  and  the 
provisions  regarding  expenditures  for  which 
federal  financial  participation  Is  available. 
We  understood  that  the  general  administra- 
tive provisions  that  were  being  removed 
were  removed  on  the  basis  that  the  states 
would  normally  be  following  these  provisions 
in  the  course  of  administering  their  pro- 
grams and  that  having  them  in  the  regula- 
tions did  not  serve  any  real  purpose.  We 
further  understood  that  the  federal  agency 
still  supported  these  activities  as  positive 
features  of  service  programs  and  that  fed- 
eral financial  participation  would  be  avail- 
able. We  believe  that  there  is  now  serious 
question  as  to  whether  these  provisions  will 
be  reimbursable. 

Specific  concerns  center  In  the  following 
areas: 

Section  221.2(c) .  We  strongly  disagree  with 
moving  from  the  requirement  In  the  present 
rtiles  for  a  fair  hearings  and  appeals  process 
to  a  grievance  system.  We  believe  that  hav- 
ing a  grievance  system  alongside  a  fair  hear- 
ings and  appeal  system  will  be  confusing  to 
recipients  of  services,  will  mean  duplica- 
tion of  an  already  established  system,  while 
denying  clients  what  we  believe  is  their 
right  to  a  fair  hearing.  The  very  use  of  the 
phrase  "grievance  system"  is  obviously  in- 
tended to  lessen  the  stature  of  the  procedure 
and  we  believe  this  would  be  a  step  back- 
wards. 

Section  221.3.  At  several  points  throughout 
the  regulation,  terminology  "services  which 
are  available  without  additional  cost"  is 
used  in  the  old  regulations  but  was  never 
clearly  defined,  and  we  feel  that  the  regula- 
tions must  contain  some  definition  of  what 
availability  without  additional  cost  means. 
Section  221.4.  We  heartily  support  the  con- 
cept of  giving  a  client  the  freedom  to  accept 
or  reject  services.  There  is  one  major  excep- 
tion to  this  freedom  of  choice  in  the  case  of 
protective  services.  Having  protective  serv- 
ices mandated  and  then  giving  the  client 
the  freedom  to  accept  or  reject  services  is 
incongruous.  We  believe  this  section  of  the 
regulations  needs  to  have  a  clearly  stated 
exception  covering  protective  services  for 
families  and  children. 

Section  221.6(c)  (2).  We  believe  the  defini- 
tion of  former  recipient  Is  too  restrictive.  The 
present  definition  should  be  retained. 

Section  221.6(c)(3).  As  mentioned  earlier, 
we  are  particularly  concerned  about  the  defi- 
nition of  potential  recipient  as  contained  In 
this  regulation.  Such  a  definition  Is  so  re- 
strictive that  It  will  not  enable  states  to 
serve  people  and  prevent  people  from  going 
on  assistance  and  will  instead  lead  to  an 
increase  In  the  assistance  roles.  During  the 
past  five  months,  the  ADC  caseload  in  Iowa 
has  been  decreasing.  We  believe  these  regula- 
tions will  reverse  that  trend.  The  most  glar- 
ing example  of  the  inadequacy  of  this  defini- 
tion relates  to  the  prevention  of  births  out 
of  wedlock.  The  regulations  clearly  place  a 
responsibility  on  the  states  to  attempt  to 
prevent  or  reduce  the  incidence  of  births  out 
of  wedlock  with  the  goal  of  keeping  people 
from  going  on  assistance.  Under  this  pro- 
posed definition,  a  person  who  is  not  cur- 
rently a  recipient  of  public  assistance  will 
have  to  be  three  months  pregnant  before  we 


can  define  her  as  a  potential  recipient  of 
assistance  and  thus  then  try  to  prevent  the 
birth  out  of  wedlock.  We  are  concerned  about 
the  income  limitation  since,  first,  it  does  not 
Indicate  whether  it  is  gross  income  or  net 
income  and.  second,  as  mentioned  before,  any 
person  in  ijtwa  who  has  earned  income  and 
can  meet  The  income  guideline  will  already 
be  eligible  for  public  assistance.  Couple  the 
Income  guideline  with  the  resource  limita- 
tion and  you  have  effectively  eliminated  the 
category  of  potential  recipient  since  most 
people  will  be  eligible  for  assistance  If  they 
meet  these  guidelines.  If  the  goal  of  social 
services  Is  to  prevent  people  from  becoming 
dependent  upon  assistance,  then  such  re- 
strictive guidelines  are  self-defeating.  We  are 
further  concerned  about  the  severe  age  lim- 
itations with  regard  to  the  adult  programs, 
again  from  the  standpoint  that  being  able 
to  provide  services  only  when  a  person  is  on 
the  threshold  of  eligibility  for  Income  main- 
tenance often  is  too  late.  In  most  cases,  the 
person  will  go  ahead  and  fall  into  the  Income 
maintenance  program  and  then  it  is  a  much 
more  difficult  and  a  much  more  expensive 
Job  trying  to  extract  him.  With  the  aged, 
much  preventive  work  can  be  done  to  fore- 
stall the  problems  of  aging  which  lead  to 
the  need  for  assistance.  We  believe  that  for 
all  practical  purposes  the  proposed  definition 
of  potential  has  eliminated  the  category  of 
potential  recipient.  There  are  a  nrnximum  of 
six  conditions  of  eligibility  that  have  to  be 
met  and  failure  to  meet  even  one  of  these 
conditions  means  that  the  person  does  not 
meet  the  definition  of  potential.  We  strongly 
urge  that  this  definition  be  broadened  so 
that  we  can  provide  services  before  the  per- 
son has  already  started  on  &a  Irreversible 
course  toward  dependency  upon  public  as- 
sistance. 

Section  221.7(a).  We  believe  it  is  imprac- 
tical and,  in  most  instances,  administratively 
Impossible,  to  make  an  eliglbUlty  determina- 
tion prior  to  the  delivery  of  some  service. 
Eligibility  should  be  determined  early,  but 
in  some  instances  It  cannot  be  determined 
before  the  start  of  services. 

We  believe  that  the  Information  and  re- 
ferral services,  offered  by  public  welfare  of- 
fices, are  a  vital  service  to  the  community. 
The  proposed  rules  should  provide  for  these 
services,  acknowledging  that  complete  in- 
formation and  referral  services  may  involve 
several  interviews  with  the  person  and  con- 
tacts with  other  people  and  community  re- 
sources. Also,  protective  services  are,  by  na- 
ture, such  that  service  should  await  eligi- 
bility determination. 

We  believe  protective  services  should  be 
an  exception  to  the  proposed  rule,  allowing 
public  welfare  service  workers  to  intervene 
in  all  cases  of  neglect,  abuse  or  exploitation. 
For  people  of  all  ages,  this  is  urgently  neces- 
sary since  no  other  social  service  agency  is 
specifically  charged  with  this  responslbUity 
and  none  are  equipped  by  experience  to 
handle  these  cases,  in  most  communities. 
Section  221.7(a)(1).  We  are  concerned 
that  this  regulation  will  require  us  to  set 
up  another  administrative  procedure  which 
will  be  rather  complicated  and  which  we 
feel  could  possibly  be  accomplished  In  other 
ways.  The  regulation  does  not  appear  to 
permit  any  latitude  in  the  method  of  deter- 
mining a  person's  current  status  as  a  recip- 
ient. We  feel  that  in  Iowa  and  in  possibly 
other  states,  this  determination  could  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  Medical  Assistance 
Card,  which  in  Iowa  is  issued  monthly,  and 
Indicates  those  members  of  the  family  who 
are  receiving  public  assistance.  We  would 
urge  that  this  regulation  be  rewritten  to 
give  some  latitude  as  to  the  method  of 
determining  eligibility. 

Section  221.7(b).  We  are  concerned  that 
the  requirements  for  re-determlnatlon  of 
eligibility  for  services  will  be  unnecessarily 
complicated.  The  regulation  contains  four 
separate  time  periods  for  re-determinlng 
eligibility,  and  we  believe  It  will  require  an 


extremely  complicated.  If  not  Impossible, 
EMlministrative  system  to  comply.  It  is  par- 
ticularly difficult  to  understand  why  In  the 
case  of  those  current  recipients  of  assistance 
who  are  receiving  services,  a  re-detennlna- 
tlon  of  eligibility  for  services  has  to  be 
made  every  three  months,  while  for  a  public 
assistance  grant  re-determination  has  to  be 
made  only  every  six  months.  Also,  it  seems 
unnecessary  for  a  separate  requirement  for 
re-determinatlon  within  30  daj's  when  a  fam- 
ily or  a  person  goes  off  assistance.  We  would 
strongly  urge  that  this  rule  be  changed  to 
provide  for  a  re-determinatlon  of  eligibility 
every  six  months  for  all  cases. 

Section  221.8(a).  As  a  pilot  state  for  the 
implementation  of  the  Ooal  Oriented  Social 
Services  program,  we  strongly  protest  the 
attempt  in  these  regulations  to  move  from 
a  system  with  fotir  goals  to  a  system  with 
only  two  goals.  We  believe  that  this  would, 
in  effect,  eliminate  the  concept  of  Ooal 
Oriented  Social  Services.  Also,  the  two  goals, 
as  defined,  are  unclear;  it  Is  particularly 
confusing  when  the  term  self-sufficiency  Is 
not  only  one  goal,  but  is  also  used  in  defining 
the  other  goal.  We  are  not  able  to  distinguish 
between  these  two  goals.  Since  we  already 
have  in  operation  a  Ooal  Oriented  Social 
Services  System,  we  question  whether  we 
will  be  required  to  go  back  and  re-do  our 
present  system  or  whether  we  will  be  per- 
mitted to  use  the  four  goals.  We  believe  that 
the  Goal  Oriented  Social  Services  program 
needs  to  be  Implemented,  along  the  lines 
which  it  had  been  proposed  originally.  We 
believe  that  the  proposed  regulations  would 
only  give  token  recognition  to  the  system 
and  In  the  end  will  again  be  self-defeating. 
Much  concern  has  been  expressed  over  the 
past  five  years  about  the  inability  of  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Services  to  explain  to 
Congress  what  Is  happening  as  a  result  of 
the  money  being  spent  on  services.  We  believe 
that  this  will  continue  unless  the  Ooal 
Oriented  Social  Services  System  is  main- 
tained as  planned  before  these  proposed 
regiilatlons. 

Section  221.8(b).  We  agree  that  the  service 
plan  should  be  reviewed  at  least  every  six 
months,  but  we  would  hope  that  this  review 
could  be  coordinated  with  or  Incorporated 
into  the  requirement  for  service  eligibility  re- 
determination. Not  having  the  service  plan 
tied  to  the  eligibility  review  Is  very  Inefficient 
and  only  further  complicates  our  problem  of 
trying  to  determine  who  has  to  be  reviewed 
for  what  and  when. 

Section  221.8(c).  We  are  concerned  as  to 
how  this  particular  rule  might  be  Interpreted. 
It  appears  to  say  that  only  services  which 
win  prevent  a  person  from  becoming  eligible 
for  and  requiring  public  assistance  should 
be  provided.  We  do  not  particularly  argue 
with  that  Interpretation  except  that  It  could 
be  further  Interpreted  to  mean  that  If  It  ap- 
pears Inevitable,  regardless  of  the  provision  of 
services,  that  a  person  would  become  depend- 
dent  upon  public  assistance  that  we  would 
then  not  be  able  to  provide  him  any  service. 
This  would  be  particularly  true  In  a  case  of 
the  mentally  retarded  where,  regardless  of 
the  services  provided,  we  will  not  be  able  to 
correct  or  possibly  ameliorate  their  mental 
retardation,  and  yet  if  we  are  able  to  provide 
some  services  we  may  be  able  to  lower  the 
amount  of  public  assistance  they  require.  We 
believe  this  question  needs  to  be  clarified. 

Section  221.8(d).  WIU  this  section  limit 
purchase  of  service  contracts  to  a  period  not 
to  exceed  six  months? 

Section  221.8  (e) .  This  paragraph  seems  to 
be  In  conflict  with  Section  221.8(a),  which 
requires  that  before  any  service  can  be  given 
that  a  case  plan  has  to  be  established.  This 
section  Indicates  that  we  will  be  able  to  help 
families  clarify  their  need  for  services,  but 
does  Section  221.8(a)  mean  that  before  we 
can  help  them  clarify  their  needs,  we  have  to 
write  a  case  plan  saying  that  we  are  going  to 
clarify  their  needs?  Does  this  section  say  that 
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before  an  intake  (service')  Is 
plan  must  be  established? 

Section  221.9(b)(3).  We  believe 
definition  of  day  care  services  foi 
needs  to  be  broadened.  The  title  of 
Ice   Is   misleading  In  that  service  i 
really  provided  because  of  the 
child,  but  are  initiated  and  provldeb 
of  the  needs  of  a  mother  or  relatliije 
ployment  or  training.  This 
to  be  broadened  so  that  it  would 
to   provide   day   care   services,   in 
stances,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
could  be  particularly  Important  if 
provide  protective  services  as 
221.5(b)(1).  This  regulation  also 
prohibit  payment  of  a  relative  for 
a  child.  We  believe  that  there 
option  for  pajring  a  relative  when  11 
best  interest  of  the  child.  Many 
provide  free  care,  but  to  expect  It  i 
atlons  Is  unrealistic.  If  a  relative 
then  the  alternative  will  be  to  pay 
else  at.  most  likely,  a  higher  price 
Section  221.9(b)(5).  We   are 
cerned  that  this  regxilatlon  will 
federal  participation  in  the  cost  o 
or  education   for  clients.  With 
mentation  of  the  Talmadge 
the  Work  Incentive  Program.  It 
Increasingly  important  for  us  to 
ployment  services  other  than 
WIN  Program.  Our  experience  slno^ 
plementatlon  of  the  Talmadge 
has  been  that  the  number  of  peopl4 
In  the  WIN  Program  has  steadily 
while  the  use  of  our  Individual 
Training   Program   haa   sky-rocketed 
holding  federal  matching  in  the  cosi 
Ing  or  education  will  further 
training  program  and  will  make  It 
more  difficult  to  move  people  off 
ance  rolls.  Of  the  total  costs  of  the 
Work  and  Training  Program,   the 
training  and  education  represents  1 
While  it  represents  a  small  portlc^ 
total  cost,  we  believe  that  it  Is  a 
part   and   that   payments   for 
education  should  be  retained 
tain  these  provisions  wtU  Just 
cate  to  the  states  that  the  federa 
ment  is  not   really  Interested  in 
meaningful  programs  of  training 
tlon  to  enable  people  to  escape 
assistance  programs. 

Section    221.9(b)(8).    The 
foster  care  services  needs  to  be 
to   include   counseling  with 
they  are  In  foster  care.  The 
elude  practically  every  other  servi 
needed  in  any  foster  care  program 
to  recognize  the  child's  emotional 
problems  and  his  consequent  need 
sellng.   The  proposed  provision  foi 
vision  of  the  care  of  such  child 
care"  does  not  seem  to  contain  any 
for  counseling  or  skilled  casework 
child.  The  inclusion  of  this  service 
questioned  since  the  listed  servlc^ 
Indicate  counseling  with  the  natural 
If,  the  Intent  Is  to  include  cou 
the  child,  then  It  should  be  clearlk 
if  not.  then  we  strongly  disagree 
that  It  should  be  Included.  The 
foster  care  should  also  Include 
and  evaluation  of  foster  homes 
Important  part  of  any  foster  home 
and  expecting  the  states  to  pay  for 
of  a  foster  care  program  is 
would  result  in  poor  recruitment 
tlon  of  foster  homes  for  children 
tor  under  these  regulations.  We 
concerned  about  the  restriction 
this  proposed   regulation   In   regari  I 
payment  of  services  to  the  foster 
or  facility  under  purchase  of 
tracts.  The  regulation  clearly  permlis 
participation  In  the  cost  of  the  direct 
staff  who  in  our  agencies  provide 
foster  care  services.  It  would  only 
that  if  this  Is  an  allowable  expense 
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provlqed,  a  case        service  staff,  that  It  would  also  be  an  allow- 
ance expense  in  the  case  of  a  purchase  of 
that  the     services  contract. 

children         Section  221.30(a)(9).  We  are  not  clear  as 
this  serv-      to  the  Intent  of  all  parts  of  this  regulation, 
are  not     particularly  where  It  says  that  we  have  to 
3  of  the      assure  that  recipients  pay  for  their  services, 
because      There  is  no  statement  as  to  how  to  discharge 
for  em-      this  responsibility,  or  what  our  responsibility 
needs      is  if  the  recipients  fall  to  pay.  This  section 
possible      would  appear  to  place  on  us  the  responsibility 
some   In-      of  being  a  collection  agency  to  which   we 
c  alld.  This      strongly  object, 
we  are  to         Section    221.52(d).    As   mentioned    prevl- 
In     ously,  while  the  rules  do  require  the  state's 
atopears  to     day  care  advisory  committee  and  clearly  spell 
care  of     out  that  expenses  of  the  day  care  advisory 
be  an      committee  are  reimbursable,  there  is  no  men- 
Is  In  the      tlon  as  to  whether  the  expenses  of  other  ad- 
will      vlsory  committees  are  reimbursable.  We  be- 
all  situ-      lleve  that  this  section  should  be  changed  to 
says  no,     clearly  Indicate  that  the  expenses  associated 
someone     with  other  advisory  committees  wlU  be  re- 
imbursable. 

Section  221.53(f).  These  regulations  re- 
quire licensing  of  foster  care  facllltiea,  which 
we  believe  Is  an  integral  product  of  the  over- 
all evaluation  of  a  foster  care  facility.  In 
most  Instances  the  same  person  who  Is  super- 
vising the  placement  of  the  child  in  the  home 
and  periodically  reviewing  the  placement  aa 
to  its  appropriateness  is  also  the  person  who 
submits  the  material  for  licensing.  Because 
of  these  overlapping  purposes  In  workers' 
visits,  we  believe  It  impractical  to  try  and 
factor  out  the  cost  of  licensing.  Also,  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  licensing  Is  mandated  by 
these  regulations  and  slnoe  It  Is  vital  to  an 
overall  foster  care  program,  we  believe  that 
the  cost  associated  with  licensing  should  be 
matchable  at  the  service  rate. 

Section  221.62.  We  recommend  that  this 
section  of  the  regulations  be  changed  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  private  funds  as  the  state's 
share.  We  cannot  understand  the  rationale 
for  abandoning  the  use  of  these  funds,  excepit 
for  possible  misuses  and  we  believe  the  cur- 
rent regulations  contain  adequate  guidelines 
to  prevent  the  misuse  of  this  provision  If  they 
were  enforced.  We  believe  the  present  regu- 
lations should  be  retained. 

Section  221.53(e).  We  object  to  this  limi- 
tation being  placed  In  the  regulations.  The 
WIN  Program  in  Iowa  has  been  moving  back- 
wards since  the  passage  of  the  Talmadge 
Amendments.  The  number  of  persons  en- 
rolled In  WIN  has  decreased  and  while  our 
program  was  operating  strictly  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  (with  a  waiting  Ustt .  we  have  now 
had  to  resort  to  mandatory  callups.  To  offset 
the  negative  Impact  of  the  Talmadge  Amend- 
ments, we  have  put  more  emphasis  on  our 
Individual  Work  and  Training  Program  state- 
wide. Restricting  non-WIN  employment  serv- 
ices to  noo-WTN  areas  of  the  state  will  mean 
80  percent  of  our  assistance  caseload  will  nol; 
have  this  as  an  option  available  to  them. 
F^irther  evidence  that  these  regulations  will 
force  people  to  remain  on  assistance. 

We  strongly  urge  that  these  regulations 
not  be  adopted  In  their  present  form.  While 
It  has  been  Indicated  that  the  purpose  of 
these  regulations  Is  to  Improve  the  admin- 
istration of  the  service  programs  and  to  pro- 
vide the  states  with  more  latitude  In  the 
ooeratlon  of  their  service  proCTams.  we  be- 
lieve the  opposite  to  be  the  result  of  these 
regulations.  The  definitions  of  persons  ellRl- 
ble  for  services  and  the  definitions  of  the 
services  themselves  are  so  severely  restric- 
tive that  there  would  be  very  little  latitude 
for  states  In  administering  their  service  pro- 
grams.   The    administration    of   the   service 
programs    will    become    more    complicated, 
particularly  with  the  Initial  determination 
con-     process  and  the  re-determlnatlon  process.  A 
federal     stated  goal  of  these  regulations  was  to  re- 
service     duce   federal   expenditures   In  the   areas  of 
listed     social  services.  In  our  state  we  believe  that 
logical     the  amount  of  federal  participation  In  social 
;  or  direct     services  will  not  be  reduced,  and  that  In- 
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'  stead  the  Implementation  of  these  regula- 
tlons  will  cause  an  Increase  In  the  cost  of 
the  public  assistance  programs.  With  the 
very  limited  definition  of  former  and  po- 
tential, we  will  not  be  able  to  prevent  de- 
pendency; once  they  are  on  assistance,  the 
cost  of  services  to  help  them  get  off  is 
considerably  higher  than  the  cost  of  help- 
ing them  stay  off  Initially.  We  believe  there 
is  a  need  to  seriously  examine  the  impact 
these  regulations  would  have  on  other  pro- 
grams,  such  as  the  categorical  assistance 
programs.  We  think  the  end  result  would  be 
an  overall  Increase  In  federal  expenditures 
and  unnecessary  duress  and  discomfort  to 
many  people,  especially  those  who  are  very 
poor,  yet  do  not  qualify  and  those  in  need 
of  protective  services.  The  ultimate  effect  of 
the  enforcement  of  these  regulations  will 
be  testimony  to  the  poor  that  their  full  range 
of  service  needs  wUl  be  Ignored — that  those 
which  relate  to  employment  are  considered 
most  Important,  regardless  of  individual  sit- 
uations and  potential  for  self-support.  Also 
apparent  will  be  an  Insensltlvlty  to  the  so- 
cial service  needs  of  those  at  the  fringes  of 
poverty,  whose  Incomes  may  be  Just  over 
133  percent  of  state  payment  levels 

They  wUl  effectively  serve  to  further  re- 
inforce the  Isolation  from  the  rest  of  Ameri- 
can society  that  has  been  brought  about 
through  other  "programs  for  the  poor"  In 
the  past.  Concentration  on  this  group  alone, 
rather  than  working  to  treat  all  recipients 
of  federal  subsidies  In  a  consistent  manner 
Is  counterproductive  to  the  goals  of  the  Ad- 
ministration for  sharing  of  the  "good  life" 
for  all  Americans. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  N.  Gn.LMAN, 

Commissioner. 

UNrrED  Wat  op  Johnsok  Cottntt, 

Iowa  City,  Iowa.  March  15,  1973. 
Harolo  Hughes. 

U.S.  Senator,   New   Senate    Office    Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Hughes:  The  Johnson 
County,  Iowa,  community  has  reviewed  the 
proposed  regulations  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  published 
February  16,  1973,  as  It  pertains  to  Services 
to  Families  and  Children,  Aged,  Disabled, 
and  Blind.  We  are  enclosing  our  comments 
as  to  the  manner  In  which  we  feel  it  will 
affect  our  community  along  with  suggestions 
for  change. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  these  com- 
ments win  be  reviewed  before  the  regula- 
tions go  into  effect.  Thank  you  for  your  con- 
sideration of  these  comments  and  we  sin- 
cerely hope  there  will  be  significant  recon- 
sideration and  change  In  the  regulations. 

Anything  you  can  do  to  support  changes 
In  the  proposed  regulations  in  the  direction 
contained  In  the  document  will  be  greatly 
appreciated.  If  we  can  be  of  further  help 
to  you  please  contact  us. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  Richard  Barkalow, 
President,  United  Way  of  Johnson  County. 

Mb.    Robert    Hilgenberg, 
Executive  Director,  Johnson  County  Re- 

gional  Planning  Commission. 

Mrs.  Cleo  Marsolais, 
Director,  Johnson  County  Department  of 

of  Social  Services. 

Joint  Aoenct  Posttion  Paper  on  Pboposed 
Department  or  Health,  Education,  and 
Weutare  Rule  Changes,  March  14,   1973 

introduction 
The  position  paper  was  compiled  by  a  di- 
verse group  of  representatives  from  agencies 
who  serve  the  citizens  of  Johnson  County  In- 
cluding the  following:  Johnson  County  So- 
cial Service  Department,  Johnson  County 
Regional  Planning  Commission,  and  many 
United  Way  of  Johnson  County  agencies.  I.e. 
Goodwill     Industries     of    Southeast     Iowa, 
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Lutheran  Social  Service  of  Iowa,  Johnson 
County  Association  for  Retarded  Children, 
and  Mayor's  Touth  Employment. 

The  group  would  first  like  to  express  agree- 
ment wrlth  the  general  concept  of  making 
social  services  accountable  to  improve  the 
delivery  of  services  to  clients.  The  emphasis 
on  goal  oriented  services  Is  appropriate  for 
social  workers  and  the  potential  for  greater 
local  control  Is  commendable. 

However,  placing  too  many  restrictions  on 
this  local  control  coiild  cripple  It.  The  Pro- 
posed Rule-Making  which  was  published  in 
the  Federal  Register,  Vol.  38,  No.  32,  Friday. 
February  16,  1973  tends  to  stress  the  limita- 
tion of  client  who  can  be  served  more  than 
benefits  to  clients. 

Further  the  proposed  rules  need  to  take 
Into  account  that  there  are  those  Individuals 
who  always  will  require  some  form  of  Income 
maintenance  and  supplementary  counseling 
which  enables  them  to  maintain  their  high- 
est potential. 

The  above  listed  representatives  from  agen- 
cies are  presenting  herewith  what  they  hope 
to  be  a  compromise  proposal  between  the 
present  Rules  and  Regulations  and  the  Pro- 
posed Rule-Making  which  might  provide 
both  for  accountability  and  Improved  service 
to  clients. 

The  suggested  amendments  are  listed  with 
accompanying  rationale  for  the  amendments 
summarized  at  the  conclusion  of  the  paper. 

AMENDMENTS 

Suggested  amendments  to  the  Proposed 
Rules  as  written  are  the  following: 

I.  Section  221.6  Services  to  additional 
families  and  individuals. 

Subpolnt  (C),  (2)  As  Proposed:  "(2) 
families  and  Individuals  who  have  been  ap- 
plicants for  or  recipients  of  financial  assist- 
ance under  the  State  plan  within  the  prff- 
Tlous  [three-months]  one  year,  but  only  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  complete  provision  of 
services  initiated  before  withdrawal  or  denial 
of  the  application  or  termination  of  financial 
assistance." 

Subpolnt  (C),  (3)  As  Proposed:  "(3) 
families  and  Individuals  who  are  likely  to 
become  applicants  for  or  recipients  of  finan- 
cial assistance  under  the  State  plan  within 
[six-months]  two  years;  \jo.,  those  who:" 

n.  Subpolnt  (C),  (3),  (1)  As  Proposed: 
"(1)  Do  not  have  Income  exceeding  (133V^ 
percent  of  the  State's  financial  assistance 
payment  level  under  the  State's  approved 
plan]  current  poverty  guidelines,  i.e..  Office 
of  EconoTnic  Opportunity  Poverty  Guide- 
lines updated." 

m.  Subpolnts  (C)(3)(U):  (C)(3)(iv); 
{C)(3)(lv)(b):  (C)(3)(lv)(C).  and  (C)(4) 
"[with  six  months]  within  two  years." 

Suggested  additions  to  the  Proposed  Riiles 
Include  the  following: 

IV.  Guidelines  In  determining  social  func- 
tioning: 

1.  Stability  of  Family  Relationship 

a.  Is  this  a  recent  teenage  marriage? 

b.  Does  either  parent  have  a  pattern  of 
repeated  separation  or  divorce? 

c.  Was  this  a  forced  marriage  because  of 
out  of  wedlock  pregnancy? 

d.  Has  either  parent  been  Involved  In  re- 
peated criminal  behavior? 

e.  Is  there  a  current  divorce  or  separation 
or  Is  one  contemplated? 

f.  Is  there  evidence  of  poor  family  func- 
tioning? 

Q.  Have  the  children  been  referred  by  the 
community  for  protective  services? 

2.  Emotional  Stability  of  Individual  or 
Parents 

a.  Is  there  a  past  history  of  hospitalization 
for  psychiatric  care? 

b.  Is  one  of  the  parents  currently  having 
serious  emotional  problems  that  could  lead 
to  hospitalization? 

c.  Is  there  a  past  or  current  history  of 
alcoholism,  depression,  psychosis,  character 
disorder,  schizophrenia,  or  paranoia  of  such 
a  degree  to  Impair  the  Individual's  social 
functioning? 


GUIDELINES    IN   DETERMINING   ECONOMIC 
FUNCTIONINO 

1.  Income  Level' 

a.  Is  the  family  Income  at  or  below  public 
assistance  standards? 

b.  Is  the  family  Income  at  poverty  level? 

c.  Is  the  family  Income  creating  a  chronic 
situation? 

d.  Is  the  family  heavily  In  debt? 

2.  Employablllty 

a.  Does  the  bead  of  the  family  have  less 
than  a  high  school  education? 

b.  Is  the  head  of  the  family  unskilled? 

c.  Does  the  head  of  the  family  have  pre- 
vious work  experience  that  shows  frequent 
Job  changes,  menial  Jobs,  seasonal  work,  and 
frequent  periods  of  unemplojrment? 

d.  Does  the  head  of  the  family  have  a 
physical  handicap  that  prevents  employ- 
ment? 

e.  Is  one  member  of  the  family  approach- 
ing retirement  age  without  a  visible  means  of 
support? 

V.  Subpolnt  (c)  (6) 

"(5)  The  severely  handicapped  persons 
(SRS  Definition)  shall  be  considered  poten- 
tial recipients  and  shall  be  exempted  from 
having  their  eligibility  determined  exclu- 
sively on  the  basis  of  Income  guidelines.  A 
sliding  fee  scale  will  be  established  in  order 
that  families  with  higher  Incomes  would  pay 
a  proportionately  higher  cost  for  services." 

VI.  Section  221.8  Individual  Service  Plan 
Subpolnt    (a)    (1)    and    (2)    As  Proposed: 

"(1)  Self-support  goal.  To  Eu:hleve  and  main- 
tain the  feasible  level  of  employment  and 
economic  self-suflSciency.  (Not  applicable  to 
the  aged  under  the  Adult  Services  program.) 

(2)  Self-sufllclency  goal.  To  achieve  and 
maintain  personal  Independence,  self-deter- 
mination and  security." 

Suggested  Additions : 

"(3)  Community-Based  Assistance  goal. 
To  achieve  and  maintain  a  degree  of  auton- 
omy for  the  Individual  who  is  unable  or 
precluded  from  functioning  In  a  home  set- 
ting by  allowing  the  Individual  to  reside  In 
facility  within  the  Community  that  approxi- 
mates a  home  environment  and  may  permit 
the  client  to  exercise  some  control  on  day-to- 
day activities.  This  may  or  may  not  require 
continued  services. 

(4)  Institutional  Assistance  goal.  To 
achieve  that  condition  of  living  In  which  the 
Individual  resides  In  a  largely  publicly  op- 
erated long-term  care  facility  that  exercises 
continuous  supervision  over  day-to-day  ac- 
tivities. The  goal  of  Institutional  Assistance 
Is  achieved  once  placement  of  the  individual 
occurs." 

VII.  Section  221.9  Definition  of  Services 
Suggested  additions: 

"(18)  Self -support-services- for-the-hanAl- 
capped.  Such  services  must  include,  but  are 
not  limited  to: 

(a)  Exploring  interests  and  potentials  for 
self-support  in  whole  or  in  part. 

(b)  Individual  counseling,  necessary  to 
deal  with  family  barriers  which  prevent  or 
limit  individuals  in  their  use  of  training  and 
employment  opportunities. 

(c)  Providing  for  referral  to  and  use  of 
public  and  voluntary  agencies  in  the  fields 
of  vocational  rehabilitation,  health,  educa- 
tion, and  employment,  including  special  at- 
tention to  the  capabilities  of  rehabilitation 
centers  and  sheltered  workshops,  neighbor- 
hood centers,  and  similar  organizations." 

VIII.  Suggested  Amendment: 

"Section  221.62  Private  sources  of  State's 
Share.  Donated  private  funds  or  In-klnd  con- 
tributions may  be  considered  as  the  State's 
Share  In  claiming  Federal  reimbursement." 

The  study  group  feels  that  all  of  the  above 
listed  amendments  taken  together  would 
make  for  much  more  realistic  departmental 
rules  for  social  services  to  follow. 

RATIONALE 

It  Is  difficult  to  pinpoint  the  benefit  each 
preceding  proposed  amendment  and  addition 
would  have  for  clients  since  the  real  affect 


on  services  occurs  when  all  of  the  changes  are 
viewed  together. 

Amendment  I  has  the  greatest  meaning 
when  combined  with  Amendments  and  Ad- 
ditions 11.  ni,  IV,  V.  VI.  Vn,  and  VIII.  but 
as  much  as  possible  we  shall  try  to  Identify 
affects  separately. 

Amendment  I  would  allow  for  a  more 
reasonable  time  criteria  for  eligibility  of 
clients  for  services  either  before  or  after 
receiving  financial  assistance. 

An  example  of  the  effect  of  the  Proposed 
Rule-Making  without  Amendment  I  Is  that 
a  retarded  child  could  not  be  given  services 
until  he  or  she  Is  17V4  years  old.  The  present 
Rules  and  Regulations  have  allowed  these 
youth  to  be  served  at  13  years.  Amendment 
I  would  compromise  with  the  retarded  child 
eligible  to  receive  services  at  age  16.  or  two 
years  prior  to  turning  18  and  becoming  an 
adult. 

The  Income  guidelines  under  the  Proposed 
Rule-Making  for  the  state  of  Iowa  could 
change  from  the  below  listed  Present  Guide- 
lines to  the  Proposed  Rule-Making  Guide- 
lines. 

PRESENT   GUIDELINES 

[Based  on  gross  Income] 

Income 
Family  size :  per  month 

1  person S433.00 

2  people 550.00 

3  people 666.00 

4  people 784.00 

Proposed  Rule-Making  Guidelines 

Income 
Family  size:  per  month 

1   person $168.00 

a   people 200.83 

3  people 264.67 

4  people 323.19 

Amendment  II  would  set  guidelines  simi- 
lar to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Poverty  Guidelines  which  would  be  standard 
for  the  entire  United  States  instead  of  vary- 
ing according  to  state. 

An  example  of  how  the  Proposed  Rule- 
Making  without  Amendment  n  would  affect 
a  family  would  be  the  case  of  a  mother  with 
one  child  who  Is  a  recipient  of  ADC.  She 
could  receive  only  $200.83  a  month  for  their 
living  expenses.  If  she  wanted  to  work  to  get 
off  ADC  she  could  not  afford  the  $75.00  a 
month  a  day  care  center  would  cost  her  in 
Iowa  City,  even  if  she  would  be  reimbursed. 
She  simply  would  not  have  the  working 
capital. 

Amendment  III  covers  the  same  Issues  as 
Amendment  I. 

Amendment  IV  and  V  would  give  the  Pro- 
posed Rule-Making  some  fiexlblllty  in  dPter- 
mlning  eligibility  on  individual  merits.  For 
example,  a  middle  Income  family  with  three 
retarded  children  would  not  meet  the  pov- 
erty guidelines  as  proposed,  but  would  obvi- 
ously be  having  financial  and  emotional 
strains  placed  on  their  family  far  beyond 
their  limits.  At  $5.00  to  $10.00  a  day  charge 
for  keeping  retarded  children  on  foster  care 
(If  a  willing  foster  family  is  available)  even 
temporary  care  to  allow  for  a  brief  vacation 
away  from  the  children  would  be  prohibitive 
financially  for  these  people.  Complete  foster 
care  woiild  cost  at  minimum  $150.00  a 
month  per  child. 

Although  the  family  pays  above  average 
taxes  their  retarded  children  can  not  benefit 
from  education  at  the  public  schools  and 
Nelson  School  costs  $8.17  per  day  per  child 
and  Is  not  subsidized  at  all  by  tax  money. 
So,  In  order  to  provide  their  children  with 
any  kind  of  education  or  training  this  family 
would  have  an  additional  outlay  for  their 
three  retarded  children  of  $492.60  per  month. 
Can  they  In  addition  afford  services  for  them- 
selves? 

Amendment  VI  would  allow  for  more  real- 
istic goal  setting  and  would  take  Into  account 
the  fact  touched  upon  In  the  Introduction, 
that  certain  individuals,  i.e.,  the  severely 
handicapped,  will  never  be  completely  self- 
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stistainlng  or  self-supportlTe,  but  ( ould  pos- 
sibly manage  with  community  base  1  or  Insti- 
tutional assistance.  Amendment  vfls  related 
to  this  concept  also. 

Amendment  VII  allows  the  hand^pped  to 
be  served  by  Sheltered  workshops  for  which 
there  Is  no  replacement.  Either  a  ha|idlcapped 
person  receives  training  and  contlni^ed  super- 
vision m  this  type  of  situation  ori  they  are 
left  to  endure  empty,  meanlnglessJ  and  un- 
productive lines  as  burdens  to  society. 

Amendment  vm  would  allow  organizations 
such  as  the  United  Way  of  Johnson  County  to 
continue  to  match  Federal  monies  jinder  the 
Social  Security  Act.  This  Amendment  would 
provide  for  the  continuance  of  tha  commu- 
nities' effective  use  of  funds  from  ■Qhe  public 
and  private  sectors.  In  combination  these 
funds  have  been  able  to  serve  neople  far 
beyond  what  they  could  accomp^h  sepa- 
rately. I 

Specific  programs  which  would  be  affected 
would  Include  the  Mayor's  Youth'  Employ- 
ment Program  which  last  year  I  received 
•10.000.00  In  local  money,  a  combination  of 
tax  and  voluntary  dollars,  to  match  §35,000.00 
federal  and  $5,000.00  state  fxinds.  Obviously 
this  program's  total  budget  of  950,000  can 
not  be  picked  up  locally  nor  can  the  ftlO.000.00 
be  raised  by  any  method  other  th4n  United 
Way.  This  program  has  served  thosf  families 
who  meet  the  current  Income  guidelines  well. 
When  an  adolescent  from  a  lower  socio- 
economic background  can  bold  a  job  the 
extra  Income  benefits  the  entire  family  in 
self  esteem  as  well  as  materially.  ] 

These  Amendments  In  comblnatljon  would 
prevent  the  following  cuts  In  servlqes  by  the 
Johnson  County  Social  Service  Dep^ment's 
direct  service,  and  Purchase  of  Serilce  from 
Nelson  School,  Goodwill  Industries  if  South- 
east Iowa,  and  Lutheran  Social  Services  of 
Iowa — located  In  Iowa  City.  Without  these 
Amendments  the  following  clients  ^uld  not 
not  be  served  by  these  agencies: 

JOHNSON  COUNTY  SOCIAL  SERVICE  DEPARTMflNT:  DIRECT 
SERVICES-HDMEMAKER  SERVICE 


Class 


House-      Pe  - 
People      holds      cei  t 


Private 30  13  18.|8  ^907.04 

Nonpublic  assistance 

elderly 30  24  34.^  1,683.91 

Nonpublic  assistance 

(amily 52  10  14J5  699.58 

All  public  assistance 77  22  31Jb  1,534.15 

Total 189  69  lock)  4,824.68 


Public 
179  non- 

AX! 


Thoee  who  can  presently  be  serve^  will  be 
reduced   by   an   estimated   40%. 

Counseling  Cases:  Number  of  Ca^s  at  be- 
ginning of  month: 

November,  663. 

December,  694. 

January,  751. 

February,  768. 

Covered  by  new  regulations:   2 
Assistance  Families. 

Not  covered  by  new  regulations: 
Public  Assistance  Families. 

Intake  Unit: 

Female  Worker,  Interviews  10% 
llles,  90%  non-ADC  Families. 

Male  Worker,  Interviews  33 
Ules.  67%  non-ADC  FamlUes. 

Purchase  of  Service — Two  Major 

1.  Day  care  for  the  Mentally  Retarded — 
Nelson  School,  System  Unlimited, 
tentlally  hoped  to  serve  14  eligible 
a  year  period  of  the  contract. 

2.  Sheltered  work  ser^-lces  for  thd 
capped — OoodwlU     Industries : 
hoped  to  serve  34  eligible  clients 
period  of  the  contract. 

I.  Day  Care  for  the  Mentally  Bejtarded 
Nelson  School  Development  Center 

A.  As  of  January,  1973:  10  cllents4-ellglble 
for  Federal  Purchase  of  Service  reimburse 


AIIC 


Cost 


Pam- 
Fam- 
Axigrams. 


::nc:    Po- 
c  Uents  In 


Handl- 
ntlaUy 
a  year 


Pcitentlally 


ment  for  services — 4  Ineligible  clients  cur- 
rently ($686.28  per  month  cost) . 

Total  Coiinty  Expenditure  for  services 
•2,222.24  per  month. 

Reimbursement  from  Federal  Government 
for  eligible  children  $1,129.47  per  month. 

B.  Under  New  Federal  Guidelines:  6  clients 
eligible;  8  clients  Ineligible  for  services. 

Total  cost  to  the  County  per  monthly — 
•2,222.24  (projected  for  1  month). 

Reimbursement  of  Services — $637.26  per 
month. 

We  wotild  lose  reimbursement  for  4  chil- 
dren— $514.71  lost  per  month  In  reimburse- 
ment. 

C.  Based  on  Above  Figures — Cost  for  Total 
Year:  Under  Current  Program,  $26,666.88 
cost  per  year,  $13,553.64  reUnbiirsement  per 
year. 

Under  New  Rules  Proposed,  $26,666.88  cost 
per  year;  $7,627.12  reimbursement  per  yeivr, 
•6,176.62  lost  In  Federal  Reimbursement  for 
the  year. 

n.  Services  to  the  Handicapped — Goodwill 
Industries  Based  on  January,  1973  Statistics: 

A.  Under  Current  Program:  24  clients  eli- 
gible for  services  now  $4,992.50;  Total  cost  for 
the  month;  $3,744.38;  Total  Reimbursement 
would  receive. 

B.  Under  Proposed  Guidelines:  19  clients 
eligible:  $4,446.00  projected  cost;  •3,334.60 
possible  reimbursement. 

C.  Services  Lost;  5  people  Ineligible  with 
subsequent  unmet  needs  $1,110.00  amount  of 
cost  no  longer  met  for  these  5  people  would 
have  to  be  picked  up  by  the  Coiinty  or  State 
with  no  relmbxirsement. 

Mentally  Retarded  and  excluded  from 
"former"  and  "potential" 

Alcoholics  and  Drug  Abusers  are  also  ex- 
cluded If  they  are  Involved  In  an  "active 
treatment"  program. 

Lutheran  Social  Services: 

Result:  1.  Johnson  County  must  first  sup- 
port its  own  structure  and  existing  funds 
which  means  that  Its  own  staff  will  have  to 
serve  many  who  might  otherwise  been  re- 
ferred under  purchase  of  service. 

2.  They  will  have  to  take  a  harder  look 
at  a  person's  ability  to  pay  even  partial  for 
his  or  her  service  and  refer  that  person  on 
possibly  to  free  up  its  staff  to  provide  serv- 
ices in  required  areas.  It  will  not  be  able 
at  this  point  to  reimburse  the  serving  agency 
totally  or  In  part  for  the  services  It  provides. 

3.  Lutheran  Social  Services  will  continue  to 
be  asked  as  in  the  past  to  subsidize  costs 
for  clients  unable  to  pay  cost  of  service 
whether  they  do  or  do  not  fall  within  ADC 
guidelines,  so  the  90-10  factor  Is  academic 
at  this  point. 

4.  A  result:  oiu:  service  deficit  to  Johnson 
Coimty  last  year  was  in  excess  of  $25,000, 
we  will  be  forced  eventually  to  say  no  to 
people  who  cannot  support  the  cost  of  their 
service.  A  subsequent  result  of  course  is  that 
people  needing  service  will  not  receive  it 
either  from  Johnson  County  Social  Service 
or  Lutheran  Social  Service. 

5.  In  effect,  needed  services  In  family  coun- 
seling services  to  single  parents,  marriage 
counseling  etc.  will  be  severely  affected  un- 
less other  conununlty  fimding  sources  fill 
the  gap. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  28 
Whereas,  we  believe  In  assisting  families, 
children,  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled  to- 
ward maximum  self-support;  and 

Whereas,  day  care  services,  employment 
and  training  services,  delinquency  preven- 
tion services,  foster  care  services,  services  to 
the  mentally  retarded,  services  to  the  alco- 
holic and  drug  abuser,  and  family  planning 
services  are  supportive  of  this  belief;  and 

Whereas,  proposed  rules  for  the  Social 
Security  Act  (Titles  I,  IV-A,  IV-B,  X,  XIV, 
and  VI)  would  reduce  federal  support  of 
these  services  In  Iowa  by  at  least  $5.6  million, 
effective   April    1,    1973, 


Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate 
the  House  concurring.  That  the  Iowa  General 
Assembly  urges  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  WeUare  to  rescind  or  to 
modify  its  proposed  rules. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
resolution    be    sent    to    the    President,    the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  the  Iowa  congressional  delegation. 
Akthttr  a.  Netc, 
Preaident  of  the  Senate. 
Andrew  Varlet, 
Speaker  of  the  Home. 
I  hereby  certify  that  thto  Resolution  orlg- 
inated  in  the  Senate  and  is  known  as  Senate 
Concxirrent  Resolution  28,  Sixty-fifth  Gen- 
eral Assembly  First  Session. 

Ralph  R.  Brown. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


AMENDMENT   OF   THE   PAR   VALUE 
MODIFICATION  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  its  consideration  of  S.  929,  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  929)  to  amend  the  Par  Value 
Modification  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  is  to  be  recognized  at  this  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  request? 

Mr.  TOWER.  For  what  reason? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  have  a  substitute 
amendment  pending,  which  I  wish  to 
modify.    

Mr.  TOWER.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  for  that  purpose  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  Mr.  President,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Is  my  amendment 
offered  yesterday  the  pending  matter 
before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
pending  question. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  would  like  to  send 
up  a  modification  of  that  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  that  right.  The  modification 
will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  modification. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  modification  be  dispeflsed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Eagleton's  modification  of  his 
amendment  CNo.  58)  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  beginning  on  line  11.  strike  all 
beginning  with  the  words  "the  amounts'  and 
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ending  on  line  11  with  the  word  "proposal" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof : 

"on  a  proportionate  basis  the  amounts 
necessary  to  comply  with  paragraph  (a)  of 
this  section  (Other  than  amounts  made 
available  for  expenditures  for  interest,  vet- 
erans' benefits  and  services,  payments  from 
social  insurance  trust  funds,  public  assist- 
ance maintenance  grants,  medicaid,  social 
service  grants  \inder  Title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  food  stamps,  military  retire- 
ment pay,  and  Judicial  salaries.) " 

On  page  2,  lUie  17,  beginning  with  the  "If. 
before,"  strike  all  through  line  22. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  modification  is  twofold; 
first,  to  provide  that  where  Congress  fails 
to  come  up  with  alternative  budget  re- 
ductions, the  President  will  be  required 
to  make  the  reductions  on  a  pro  rata 
basis.  This  Is  in  place  of  the  original 
amendment  which  provided  that  should 
Congress  fail  to  act,  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations would  stand. 

Second.  The  second  modification  elim- 
inates that  provision  of  the  bill  which 
says  in  the  event  the  President  vetoes 
the  reduction  passed  by  Congress,  the 
ceiling  will  be  adjusted  upward  accord- 
ingly. Rather  than  that,  I  think  It  better 
to  simply  require  a  pro  rata  reduction 
In  the  event  the  President  vetoes. 

The  basic  thrust  of  the  amendment  as 
It  stands  Is: 

First,  to  establish  the  President's  rec- 
ommended ceiling  of  $268.7  billion;  sec- 
ond, to  provide  for  pro  rata  cuts  In  the 
event  that  that  is  necessary;  third,  to 
give  Congress  an  option  of  making  other 
kinds  of  cuts. 

Mr.  President,  inflation  has  become  a 
bread-and-butter  issue  for  millions  of 
American  families.  The  cost  of  food  has 
risen  to  the  highest  level  in  20  years.  In- 
terest rates,  after  a  brief  decline,  are 
again  on  the  climb.  Rents  have  soared 
out  of  sight  in  many  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. The  prices  of  other  goods  and  serv- 
ices are  not  far  behind. 

In  my  opinion,  the  inflation  we  axe 
experiencing  today  owes  far  more  to  the 
failure  of  this  administration's  economic 
policies  than  any  failure  of  Congress  to 
establish  a  statutory  spending  ceiling. 
The  administration  says  Congress  is 
spending  recklessly  and  that  is  what  Is 
heating  up  Inflation.  The  fact  Is,  regard- 
less of  any  act  of  Congress,  the  Federal 
Government  is  spending  this  year  only 
what  the  administration  decides  it 
should. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  fiscal  year, 
the  administration  called  on  Congress 
to  establish  a  spending  ceiling  of  $250 
billion,  which  it  said  was  consistent  with 
efforts  to  fight  Inflation.  Congress  fedled 
to  take  that  step  but  that  did  not  pre- 
vent the  administration,  through  vetoes. 
Impoundments  and  other  means,  from 
holding  Federal  outlays  this  year  to  the 
recommended  figure.  In  short,  we  have  a 
de  facto  celling. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  In  many  In- 
stances the  administration  acted  without 
legal  or  constitutional  authority.  But  the 
fact  remains  It  has  acted.  Federal  spend- 
ing has  been  held  to  the  level  which  the 
administration  certified  and  maintains 
today  Is  not  inflationary.  And  yet  we  are 
experiencing  some  of  the  worst  Inflation 
In  this  country  since  the  Korean  war. 


The  administration  cannot  have  It 
both  ways.  If  It  is  going  to  assume  the 
power  to  impound  and  to  hold  ^deral 
expenditures  to  the  level  It  chooses.  It 
cannot  deny  responsibility  for  the  infla- 
tion which  continues.  The  administra- 
tion's effort  to  make  a  scapegoat  of  Con- 
gress Is  a  crude  diversion  designed  to 
draw  attention  away  from  the  obvious 
failures  of  Its  own  economic  policies. 

Nevertheless,  that  tactic  could  succeed 
if  Congress  falls  to  expose  It.  The  best 
way  to  do  that  would  be  to  accept  a 
statutory  ceiling  and  provide  a  means  to 
assure  that  the  celling  is  honored. 

In  the  past,  efforts  to  establish  such  a 
ceiling  have  foundered  on  the  question 
of  how  reductions  which  may  be  neces- 
sary to  stay  within  the  limit  should  be 
made.  I  believe  the  amendment  which 
I  have  Introduced  offers  a  better  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  Briefly,  It  would 
work  this  way: 

First.  The  President  would  advise  Con- 
gress when  the  cumulative  total  of  ap- 
propriations and  other  spending  bills  ex- 
ceeded the  ceiling  and  offer  his  recom- 
mendations for  cuts. 

Second.  Congress  would  take  those 
recommendations  under  consideration. 
If  it  failed  to  act  within  30  days  the  Pres- 
ident would  be  authorized  to  proportion- 
ately reduce  all  budgets,  except  for  cer- 
tain uncontrollables,  in  the  amount  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  ceiling. 

Third.  However,  Congress  would  have 
the  right,  operating  under  special  pro- 
cedures to  assure  that  the  resolution 
reaches  a  vote  within  the  30  days  allowed, 
to  substitute  its  own  rescissions  equal  to 
the  amount  needed  to  stay  within  the 
celling.  Such  a  resolution  would  be  open 
to  amendment. 

Fourth.  If,  after  both  Houses  passed 
such  a  substitute  measure,  the  President 
failed  to  sign  it  into  law  or  vetoed  it,  the 
reductions  would  have  to  be  made  on  a 
pro  rata  basis. 

I  consider  this  approach  preferable  to 
others  which  have  been  offered.  But  I 
would  agree  with  the  observation  made 
yesterday  by  the  Senator  from  Mirme- 
sota  (Mr.  MoNDALE)  that  the  best  ap- 
proach of  all  would  be  to  link  the  spend- 
ing ceiling  and  whatever  procedure  we 
agree  upon  for  making  necessary  reduc- 
tions to  legislation  which  controls  execu- 
tive impoundments.  As  was  pointed  out 
yesterday,  this  proposed  legislation  Is 
now  before  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  with  action  on  the  bill  sched- 
uled soon. 

Since  Introduction  of  my  amendment, 
I  have  had  discussions  with  other  Sena- 
tors who  have  amendments.  I  now  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire)  will  accept  modifications 
of  his  amendment  which  will  meet  my 
other  reservations ;  namely,  that  the  ceil- 
ing is  too  low  and  that  too  much  discre- 
tion Is  given  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
PROXMniE)  has  now  come  Into  the  Cham- 
ber. May  I  be  privileged  to  ask  a  brief 
question  of  him,  as  to  whether  he  will 
accept  modifications  of  his  amendment; 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mt.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 


the  dlsthiguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  EAGLETON)  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmiri)  , 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiDEN).  Without  objection,  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  it 
Is  my  understanding  that  perhaps  he 
will  accept  some  modifications  to  his 
amendment,  the  combined  Proxmire- 
Bentsen  amendment  discussed  and  de- 
bated yesterday. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  Indeed.  I  ex- 
pect to  do  that.  I  expect  it  to  be  modified 
along  the  lines  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri is  interested  In.  We  had  discussion 
with  some  Senators  on  it  this  morning.  It 
is  desirable  and  necessary.  I  will  be  very 
happy  to  do  that. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make 
it  clear,  however,  that  I  beUeve  It  is  es- 
sential that  Congress  early  this  year  Im- 
pose on  itself  a  statutory  spending  cell- 
ing. It  Is  necessary  not  only  to  restrain 
Federal  spending  but  also  to  bring  Into 
focus  the  real  causes  of  our  economic 
difficulties. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment, reserving  the  right  to  bring  It  be- 
fore the  Senate  If  necessary  at  another 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  withdrawn. 

QUORUM   CALL 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  other  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  John- 
ston) without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  direct  a  question  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  send  his  modi- 
fication to  the  desk,  or  is  he  going  to  do 
it  later? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  will  do  that  a  little 
later. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  so-called  Bentsen 
amendment  provides  that  if  there  is 
to  be  a  reduction,  that  reduction  must 
be  applied  pro  rata — "proportionately," 
I  believe  the  word  is — on  all  appropria- 
tions or  other  obllgatlonal  authority.  It 
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further  states,  in  section  3,  that  in  carry- 
ing out  the  provision  of  the  piiragraph, 
"no  amount  specified  in  any  a  jpropria- 
tion  or  other  obligational  autl.ority  for 
fiscal  1974  for  any  activity,  program,  or 
item  within  such  appropriatlor  or  other 
authority  may  be  reduced  by  more  than 
10  percent." 

My  question  is  this:  In  appying  this 
amendment,  if  it  becomes  necessary  to 
reduce  any  of  the  appropriatio  as  or  ob- 
ligational authority,  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
all  those  appropriations  or  ob  igational 
authorities  or  activities,  programs,  or 
items  within  the  appropriation  >  must  be 
reduced  proportionately? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  that  1 ;  certain- 
ly the  purpose  of  it. 

Frankly.  I  say  to  the  Senztor  from 
Louisiana  that  we  have  not  absolutely 
decided  on  the  modification.  I  had  a 
discussion  with  Senator  Ben':sen  and 
others  this  morning,  and  we  liave  con- 
sidered the  possibility  of  sin  ply  pro- 
viding that  any  deviation  from  a  propor- 
tional reduction  would  be  prohibited, 
that  any  cut  would  have  to  b:  propor- 
tionate; and  the  10-percent  leevay  mat- 
ter is  something  that  we  hav(  not  ab- 
solutely determined  would  be  in  the  mod- 
ification. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Without  -egard  to 
the  question  of  10  percent  but  with  re- 
gard to  the  proportionate  natui  e  of  each 
cut,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  this  lan- 
guage with  respect  to  proportic  nate  cuts 
for  any  "activity,  progrsun.  or  item" 
would  require,  for  example,  wil  h  respect 
to  the  defense  budget,  that  mil  tary  per- 
sonnel in  the  Army,  which  is  a  line  item 
within  the  military  budget,  wou  d  have  to 
be  cut,  as  well  as  military  personnel 
for  the  Navy,  for  the  Air  Fore;,  for  the 
Marine  Corps,  for  operation  an^  mainte- 
nance of  the  Army  or  aircraft!  procure- 
ment or  weapons  procurement — Navy. 
All  these  are  line  items,  and  ;here  are 
quite  a  nimiber  of  them  just  In  the 
defense  budget  Itself. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  Is  coi  rect.  The 
Idea  Is  that  If  that  Is  not  feasible,  the 
President  can  propose  a  dlffef^ent  kind 
of  cut  and  come  back  for  congressional 
approval.  We  want  to  have  sonje  trigger, 
so  that  the  President  would  hot  be  In 
the  position  of  abolishing  proKrams  as 
he  has  been  doing  and  substitute  his  pri- 
orities for  what  Congress  intended.  For 
example,  the  President  mlghtl  want  to 
make  all  the  military  cuts  in  me  Army. 
He  would  no  doubt  have  oth^r  prefer- 
ences, and  Congress  would  go  along,  to 
the  extent  that  they  were  anproprlate 
and  logical  and  did  not  destroy  some  of 
the  programs  we  were  interested  in. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  it  not  trufe,  though, 
that  imder  the  language  of  th^  amend- 
ment, the  coming  back  to  Congress  ap- 
plies only  should  the  Preside^it  find  It 
necessary  or  desirable  to  exceejd  the  10 
percent  limitation? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Under  tha  Bentsen 
language,  that  is  correct.  As  [  say.  we 
have  been  considering  the  posiibility  of 
further  modification,  and  we  pire  hold- 
ing our  options  open  on  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  it  not  krue  that 
under  the  present  language,  until  or  un- 
less it  is  changed,  the  President  has  no 
authority  even  to  come  back  to  Congress, 
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except  In  those  cases  in  which  It  ex- 
ceeds the  10  percent,  and  in  all  other 
cases  the  reductions  must  be  made  pro 
rata,  in  every  line  item  in  every  budget, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that,  for  example, 
he  may  find  it  possible  to  exceed  the  pro- 
portion with  Navy  procurement  and 
might  need  every  cent  of  it  in  Army  per- 
sonnel salaries? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  right.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  are  con- 
cerned with  it  and  want  to  modify  it. 
That  is  an  excellent  point. 

May  I  just  say  that  the  one  kind  of 
language  we  are  considering  here  is  that 
if  it  is  a  roughly  proportionate  cut,  the 
President  does  not  have  to  come  back 
to  Congress.  If  it  is  disproportionate,  he 
would  have  to  do  so. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  not  a  question  of  being  roughly  pro- 
portionate. It  must  be  exactly  propor- 
tionate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct.  That 
is  the  way  it  is  in  its  present  form.  That 
is  why  we  are  concerned  with  modifying 
it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  One  of  the  things 
that  concerns  me  about  this  amend- 
ment— and  I  say  this  as  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  idea  that  Congress  must 
seize  the  initiative,  that  Congress  should 
be  the  one  to  set  a  spending  limit  and  to 
set  the  priorities — is  that,  without  the 
time  for  committees  to  consider  this  bill, 
without  the  time  for  committees  to  go 
over  every  word  very  carefully  and  to 
consider  the  Implications,  we  may  reach 
inadvertently  the  kind  of  situation,  I  just 
outlined,  where  neither  the  President  nor 
Congress  intends  for  diflferent  items  to 
be  cut  in  the  budget,  but  we  might  be 
stuck  with  a  situation  where  we  would 
have  to  do  it  with  absolutely  no  discre- 
tion and  no  flexibility. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  Senator 
raises  a  highly  legitimate  point.  But  the 
problem  Is  if  we  do  not  act  now,  the 
other  options  for  acting  are  limited 
would  not  occur  until  the  very  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  and  that  would  be  too 
late.  If  so,  we  are  In  a  difficult  position. 
It  is  not  easy  to  resolve  this  matter.  We 
will  do  the  best  we  can. 

The  matter  the  Senator  is  raising  on 
the  floor  is  helpful  in  highlighting  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  fully 
in  sympathy  with  the  purpose  of  the 
amendments  of  Senators  who  would  like 
to  see  some  meaningful  restraint  placed 
on  governmental  spending.  A  spending 
ceiling  is  something  that  I  myself  will 
support  in  a  separate  measure,  and  I 
think  that  the  President  will  approve 
such  a  separate  measure  if  it  is  reason- 
able. The  Impoimdment  question  does 
need  to  be  resolved,  perhaps  through 
some  defined  procedure  for  obtaining 
congressional  participation  sind  ap- 
proval, as  long  as  adequate  allowance  is 
made  for  some  discretion  in  the  Execu- 
tive to  deal  with  this  problem  unilaterally 
where  justified.  This,  too,  merits  con- 
sideration in  a  separate  measure,  or  to- 
gether with  the  spending  ceiling  meas- 
ure— but  these  issues  should  not  be  dealt 
with  in  the  devaluation  bill. 

There  are  three  very  strong  reasons 
why  these  items  should  not  be  taken  up 


in  cormection  with  this  bill — any  one  of 
which  is  sufficient  to  justify  tabling  these 
amendments : 

P^st.  The  House  will  not  consider  this 
type  of  amendment  as  germane  nor  as 
complying  with  the  Constitutional  re- 
quirement that  revenue  bills  originate  in 
the  House. 

They  would  take  our  biU  and  not  act 
on  it.  They  would  pass  a  bill  of  their  own 
and  bring  it  to  conference  and  they  would 
not  accept  this  in  conference.  Represent- 
ative Mahon  is  already  considering 
legislation  on  the  question  of  impound- 
ment, on  the  question  of  a  spending 
ceiling,  and  certainly  the  House  is  not 
going  to  rieamrt  tha  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. I  think  we  should  study  the 
House  a  little  more  in  depth,  because  it 
is  not  going  to  happen. 

Second.  The  Senate  has  alreadj'  estab- 
lished a  Subcommittee  on  Budget  Man- 
aiement  and  Expenditure  in  the  Govem- 
msnt  Operations  Committee,  given  it  a 
budget  of  $180,000.  and  asked  it  to  come 
up  with  well-considered  legiolrtion  on 
spending  limitations.  This  subcommitee 
does  not  start  hearings  until  next  week, 
and  alrerdy  the  Senate  is  jumping  the 
gun  to  take  the  issue  to  the  floor  as  a 
rider  on  another  bill.  This  is  a  complex 
and  very  Important  m-asure  and  should 
be  the  subject  of  hearings  and  committee 
action  before  the  Senate  acts — if  it  is 
important  and  justified,  it  can  meet  the 
challenge  of  passing  both  Houses  and 
obtaining  the  President's  signature  on 
its  own  merits,  and  not  because  it  has  to 
be  coattailed  onto  another  measure.  Let 
us  give  this  issue  the  separate  and  full 
consideration  that  It  deserves. 

In  this  same  connection,  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  also  has 
before  the  full  committee  an  Ervin  bill 
on  impoundment  procedure,  which  will 
apparently  be  acted  upon  next  week. 
The  same  considerations  apply  to  this 
question — the  Senate  should  wait  imtil 
a  committee  has  taken  action  on  a  meas- 
ure of  this  type  after  due  deliberaticai, 
rather  than  to  jump  the  gim  by  going 
directly  to  the  floor  and  acting  precipi- 
tously on  a  very  complex  measure. 

Third.  And.  finally,  the  Senate  should 
take  recognition  of  the  fact  that  this 
devaluation  bill  has  a  very  significant  role 
to  play  in  assuring  foreign  governments 
and  dollar-owners  that  our  Government 
will  meet  its  international  obligations 
that  are  Involved  in  parity  changes. 
Money  markets  are  notoriously  skittish 
and  subject  to  sudden  and  drastic 
changes  due  to  even  a  casual  word  from 
a  major  country's  finance  minister  or  a 
mild  delay  in  the  legislative  process  on  a 
bill  affecting  the  monetary  system.  Right 
now  the  United  States  is  in  the  hotseat  of 
the  international  monetary  system.  Any 
unusual  treatment  of  the  devaluation 
bill  will  tend  to  start  the  international 
rumor  mill  going  again.  One  interpreta- 
tion that  might  be  placed  on  such  amend- 
ments as  the  one  presently  before  us 
could  be  an  assumption  by  nervous  dol- 
lar-owners that  Congress  does  not  think 
that  the  dollar  has  yet  reached  its  mar- 
ket-bottom and  is,  therefore,  trying  to 
shore  It  up  with  special  budgetary  action. 
In  any  event,  any  dilatory  action  by 
Congress  will  tend  to  cause  uncertainty 
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in  the  money  markets  about  U.S.  inten- 
tions, and  uncertainty  Is  an  anathema  to 
restoring  stability  in  the  moneymarkets 
and  to  preventing  another — this  time 
unjustified— devaluation  of  the  dollar. 

Mr.  President,  I,  therefore,  ask  that 
the  Senate  support  the  motion  I  will 
make  in  due  course  to  table  this  amend- 
ment, not  to  voice  opposition  to  the  sub- 
stance of  this  and  other  related  amend- 
ments, but  to  express  the  view  that  they 
should  properly  be  taken  up  Indepen- 
dently and  after  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
enunent  Operations  has  reported  such 
measures  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU  at  a 
later  time  on  this  bill  have  a  consider- 
ably broader  discussion  and  I  anticipate 
presenting  the  Bellmon-Taf  t  amendment 
as  it  presently  has  been  proposed,  with 
minor  changes.  However,  I  do  wish  to  ad- 
dress myself  at  this  time  merely  to  the 
question  of  the  budget  ceiling  proposed 
in  the  Proxmire  amendment. 

Despite  my  concurrence  in  the  belief 
that  budget  control  for  the  immediate 
future  must  be  one  of  our  highest  priori- 
ties, I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  enact  a  $265  billion  budget  ceiling  for 
fiscal  1974. 1  feel  that  such  action  would 
result  in  an  imnecessarily  high  level  of 
Impoundments  by  the  executive  branch, 
and  could  be  the  cause  of  needless  im- 
employment,  perhaps  unemployment  in 
the  Federal  Government  and  otherwise 
in  the  Nation  generally,  and  other  eco- 
nomic developments,  and  I  think  It  would 
also  imnecessarily  broaden  the  powers 
whatever  they  be  of  the  executive  to  en- 
gage in  impoimdments. 

The  enactment  of  any  spending  celling 
is  necessarily  accompanied  by  the  Im- 
plied power  to  impound  fimds  if  it  is 
likely  that  the  spending  ceiling  would 
otherwise  be  exceeded.  The  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  can  justify  im- 
poundments on  the  grounds  that  they  are 
necessary  to  faithfully  execute  the 
spending  ceiling  law.  In  fact,  an  OMB  of- 
ficial indicated  to  my  staff  that  in  view 
of  the  uncertainty  of  appropriations  to- 
tals untU  all  appropriations  bills  are 
actually  passed,  OMB  might  try  to  help 
effectuate  a  spending  ceiling  by  reserving 
funds  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

It  follows  that  the  lower  the  spending 
ceiling  figure  is  set,  the  more  massive 
the  impoundments  are  likely  to  be.  We 
must,  therefore,  be  careful  not  to  set  a 
ceiling  which  is  lower  than  necessary, 
particularly  if  we  are  likely  to  have  dif- 
ficulty keeping  spending  at  or  below  the 
ceiling  level. 

The  $265  billion  spending  ceiling  is 
certainly  a  case  In  point,  because  that 
goal  Is  going  to  be  tremendously  difficult 
to  achieve.  It  Is  $3.7  billion  below  what 
the  President  wants  to  spend,  which 
means  that  a  total  of  $3.7  billion  more  in 
budget  cuts  than  those  proposed  by  the 
President  would  have  to  be  made.  Sen- 
ators on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  al- 
ready expressed  their  disapproval  with 


many  of  the  proposed  cuts  and  Indicated 
their  intention  to  restore  these  cuts.  The 
only  way  to  do  this  and  still  keep  the 
budget  in  line  would  be  to  cut  expendi- 
tures in  some  budget  categories  by  much 
more  than  the  President  has  requested. 
I  believe  that  achieving  a  congressional 
consensus  to  make  cuts  of  this  type 
which  are  large  enough  to  keep  the  fiscal 
1974  budget  within  the  President's  pro- 
posed spending  level  is  going  to  be  an 
extremely  difficult  task.  Since  the  93d 
Congress  began  slightly  more  than  2 
months  ago.  this  body  has  already  ap- 
proved measures  opposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent which  make  available  for  obligation 
$2.54  billion.  The  combined  vote  on  these 
measures  was  529  to  67.  Although  this 
record  may  simply  indicate  a  difference 
of  priorities  between  Congress  and  the 
President,  it  certainly  does  not  instill 
overwhelming  confidence  into  the  hearts 
of  those  who  are  relying  upon  Congress 
to  fight  Inflationary  Government 
spending. 

If  we  require  that  an  additional  $3.7 
billion  of  cuts  must  be  made  to  reach  the 
spending  ceiling,  oiu:  task  will*  become 
even  more  difficult.  Yet,  once  we  set  a 
budget  ceiling  at  $265  billion,  we  must 
either  accomplish  the  task  or  face  in- 
evitable impoundments,  possibly  on  a 
large  scale. 

This  effort  should  be  made  despite  its 
formidable  nature  only  if  such  an  effort 
is  likely  to  contribute  significantly  to 
inflation  restraint.  The  administration 
does  believe,  however,  that  $268.7  bil- 
lion can  be  spent  without  generating  in- 
flationary pressures.  We  should  not  com- 
plicate our  job  significantly  by  adopting 
a  budget  ceiling  much  lower  than  this 
figure  unless  we  are  extremely  confident 
that  the  administration's  assessment  Is 
wrong.  I  have  not  seen  convincing  evi- 
dence to  this  effect. 

We  should  also  be  concerned  that  if 
the  administration's  analysis  is  correct, 
a  $265  billion  budget  would  be  less  ex- 
pansive than  the  economic  situation  de- 
mands. To  the  extent  that  this  is  true, 
our  efforts  to  promote  full  employment 
would  be  compromised.  Considerable 
progress  has  been  made  during  the  last 
year  on  the  employment  front.  Never- 
theless, at  5.1  percent  the  imemployment 
rate  Is  still  too  high.  I  am  sure  most  of 
us  agree  that  Government  policy  must 
continue  to  combat  unemployment  in 
every  responsible  way. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  it  would  be 
wiser  to  set  a  ceiling  at  the  Presidents 
proposed  level  of  spending  than  at  the 
$265  bUllon  level. 

I  noted  that  in  the  colloquy  which  oc- 
curred a  few  moments  ago  the  Senator 
indicated  that  perhaps  he  might  be  will- 
ing to  compromise  on  this  point. 

Of  course,  this  would  not  prevent  the 
Government  from  spending  less  than 
$268.7  bUllon.  Congress  could  still  limit 
the  budget  to  $265  billion,  or  any  other 
level  below  $268.7  billion,  if  it  decides  that 
this  is  desirable  and  it  is  able  to  agree 
upon  cutbacks  of  sufficient  magnitude. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  Congress  accepts 
the  $265  billion  ceiling  and  then  agrees 
to  spend  $268.7  billion,  $3.7  billion  has 
to  be  impounded. 
I  am  well  aware  that  some  Senators 


consider  the  idea  of  setting  a  spending 
ceiling  below  the  President's  proposed 
budget  level  to  have  great  political  at- 
tractiveness. In  my  judgment,  however, 
it  would  be  imwise  to  support  this 
amendment  on  partisan  grounds.  Demo- 
crats, at  least  as  much  as  Republicans, 
have  emphasized  the  necessity  for  Con- 
gress to  retain  control  of  spending  priori- 
ties and  for  minimizing  the  budget  con- 
trol process.  Setting  an  unreaUstically 
and  perhaps  unnecessarily  low  budget 
ceiling  level  is  likely  to  work  against 
these  extremely  important  goals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  3 
minutes  of  the  Senator  have  expired 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  an 
additional  1  minute,  with  the  same  un- 
derstanding that  I  do  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  TAPT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
These  budget  ceiling  amendments  are 
too  important  to  be  decided  upon  politi- 
cal considerations.  We  should  enact  the 
amendment  which  is  most  likely  to  facili- 
tate responsible  budget  control  by  the 
Congress.  I  am  convinced  that  such  an 
amendment  should  set  a  budget  ceiling 
of  $268.7  billion  rather  than  $265  billion, 
and  that  we  should  set  It  now.  I  think 
that  is  important. 

We  have  had  much  discussion  as  to 
whether  this  type  of  amendment  is  prop- 
er on  this  particular  piece  of  legislation. 
I  believe  it  is  proper.  It  has  been  thor- 
oughly considered.  It  has  been  argued 
in  Congress,  and  actually  was  done  by 
the  Senate  last  fall  when  it  took  the 
Jordan  amendment  requiring  propor- 
tionate cutbacks.  So  the  principle  is  un- 
derstood by  aU  Senators.  This  Is  not  a 
matter  requiring  additional  committee 
hearings  or  additional  explanations  by 
Senators  as  to  what  is  required. 

I  think  what  is  needed  is  an  expres- 
sion by  the  Congress  now,  before  we 
reach  the  point  in  June  when  it  is  too 
late,  and  that  we  should  proceed  under 
the  principle  of  setting  a  budget  ceiling, 
and  setting  it  at  a  responsible  level,  at 
this  time,  at  $268.7  billion.  So,  along  with 
other  Senators,  I  hope  that  the  amount 
can  be  cut. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  point 
remains  as  to  whether  this  is  an  appro- 
priate vehicle.  The  House  will  not  take 
it;  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  So  all  we 
are  doing  is  using  the  Senate  as  a  forum 
for  a  very  enlightening  discussion  as  to 
whether  this  bill  is  an  appropriate  ve- 
hicle for  an  amendment  that  should  not 
be  on  it. 

But  the  discussion  is  useless,  because 
the  House  has  said  it  will  not  take  the 
bill  with  the  amendment  in  it.  The 
House  is  going  to  be  very  tough,  and  we 
do  not  have  much  chance  to  get  the  bill 
through  conference. 

We  are  holding  up  the  passage  of  an 
importaat  measure,  one  that  the  money 
market  people  in  Europe  are  waiting  for 
to  see  what  will  hj^jpen. 

The  spending  ceiling  is  an  extremely 
important  question,  one  that  should  be 
taken  up  in  special  legislation.  It  is  en- 
titled to  be  considered  thoroughly  by  the 
various  committees  of  Congress,  not  only 
those  in  the  Senate. 
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I  hope  that  when  the  motlop  to  table 
Is  offered,  It  will  be  acted  on  favorably, 
because  this  Is  an  extremely  ^nportant 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanii^ious  con- 
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sent  that  I  may  shield  3  minuses  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  ;hank  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  but  I  cannot  do 
much  in  3  minutes.  Suppose  I  wait  and 
get  the  floor  in  my  own  right.  ]  prefer  to 
do  ttiat.      

Mr.  TOWER.  If  the  Senator  vants  the 
floor,  he  will  have  to  wait  imtl  1  the  mo- 
tion to  table  Is  acted  upon. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  wants  to  do  t  lat. 

Mr.  TOWER.  How  much  tim  ;  does  the 
Senator  wish? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Ten  min- 
utes.   

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia — 
12  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Tesas  yields 
12  minutes  to  the  Senator  fron^  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

I  think  this  question  should  be  put  in 
perspective.  There  has  not  beer ,  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  budget.  I  will  read  Into  the 
Record  in  a  little  while  the  naw  figures, 
the  new  budget  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent, which  calls  for  an  increase  In 
spending  in  the  amount  of  $49  billion. 
There  is  no  reduction  by  the  President. 

I  support  the  amendment  Offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE),  because  I  think  there  should  be 
a  celling  on  expenditures.  Tha  question 
Is,  What  ceiling?  As  I  understand  the 
proposal  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft),  he  would  set  the  celllng|at  $268.7 
billion.  The  ceiling  proposed  byj  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire) 
would  be  $265  billion.  The  way  tio  put  this 
question  in  perspective,  as  I  see  It,  is  this : 
If  we  take  the  Proxmire  propqsal,  there 
would  be  an  increase  of  $15  billion  in 
spending  permitted  under  the  proposal. 
If  we  take  the  Taft  proposal,  thp  increase 
in  spending  would  be  $18.7  bllllc  n.  I  favor 
the  lower  proposal,  although  1 1  tilnk  that 
even  it  is  too  high. 

As  to  which  bill  it  should  be  attached 
and  what  the  House  might  do,  I  am  not 
impressed  by  the  argument  that  the 
House  might  not  agree  with  what  the 
Senate  does.  The  Senate  is  a  r(  sponsible 
body. 

The  Senate  has  a  respons  biUty.  If 
the  House  does  not  want  to  aci  ept  what 
the  Senate  does,  that  is  the  pierogative 
of  the  Members  of  the  House.  However, 
the  Senate  has  a  responsibility.  And  I 
submit  that  the  Senate  has  u  respon- 
sibility to  put  a  ceiling  on  expdndltures. 
And  that  ceiling  should  be  not  more 
than — and  in  my  judgment  it  ihould  be 
less  than — $265  billion.  That  in  itself  is  a 
6-percent  increase  over  what  is  being 
spent  this  year. 

What  better  proposal  to  put  such  a 
ceiling  expenditure  amendment  on  than 
a  dollar  devaluation  bill?  Why  is  this 
legislation  before  the  Senate  to(Jay?  Why 
is  the  dollar  devaluation  bill  fc^ore  the 
Senate  today?  It  is  because  of  t  ae  exces- 
sive governmental  spending  by jcongress 
and  by  the  President. 


It  is  before  the  Senate  and  House  for 
consideration,  because  of  the  excessive 
expenditures  and  the  huge  deficits  the 
Government  has  constantly  been  nm- 
nlng  which  have  caused  a  deterioration 
in  the  value  of  the  dollar.  That  Is  why 
the  devaluation  measure  is  before  the 
Senate.  If  that  were  not  the  case,  we 
would  not  have  the  bill  up  for  considera- 
tion. The  devaluation  bill  formally  rec- 
ognizes what  has  already  taken  place, 
nssnely  that  the  dollar  is  less  valuable 
now  than  it  was  in  the  past. 

Secretary  Volcker  under  questioning 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
said  that  devaluation  is  a  radical  step. 
Those  are  not  the  words  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia.  They  are  the 
words  of  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Mr.  Paul  Volcker.  He  says  that  de- 
valuation is  a  radical  step.  And  there 
have  been  two  devaluations  in  14  months. 

I  think  the  Senate  should  proceed  and 
should  put  a  ceiling  on  expenditures  at 
a  time  when  so  clearly  what  is  needed 
more  than  anything  else,  as  I  see  it,  is  to 
put  a  celling  on  the  amount  of  money 
that  the  Government  can  spend. 

The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmire)  provides  for  an 
Increase  of  $15  billion  In  spending.  I 
chink  that  is  too  much.  However,  it  is 
better  than  the  other  proposals.  The 
other  proposals  would  permit  an  in- 
crease in  spending  of  $18.7  billion. 

I  say  again  that  the  new  budget  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  calls  for  an  In- 
crease in  spending  of  $19  billion.  The 
proposal  which  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  introduced  and  which  I  have 
cosponsored  proposes  that  the  Increase 
be  held  to  $15  billion. 

If  we  are  going  to  do  anything  about 
Government  spending  at  all,  certainly  we 
should  be  willing  to  go  as  far  as  to  say 
that  $15  billion  is  the  maximum  increase 
that  will  be  permitted.  I  think  it  should 
be  much  lower  than  that.  However,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  chance  of  getting 
through  legislation  much  lower  than 
that.  And  for  that  reason  I  am  support- 
ing the  $265  billion  figure.  And  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  approve  it,  because 
I  do  believe  that  we  are  in  a  very  dan- 
gerous financial  position. 

I  say  again  that  the  appropriate  vehicle 
for  a  debt  ceiling  is  the  devaluation  bill. 
The  figures  that  are  significant  to  me, 
Mr.  President — and  I  will  put  them  in 
the  Record  in  a  moment — are  that  dur- 
ing the  4  fiscal  years  1971  through  1974, 
the  accumulated  unified  budget  deficit — 
and  that  means  after  we  apply  to  the 
total  deficit  the  surplus  from  Uie  trust 
funds — will  be  $85  billion.  If  we  take  only 
the  Federal  funds  deficit — and  that  is  in 
my  judgment  what  we  should  take,  the 
Federal  funds  deficit,  the  administra- 
tive budget — then  the  accumulated  total 
deficit  in  that  4-year  period  will  be  $121 
billion. 

I  suggest  that  we  are  in  a  very  awkard 
and  a  very  difficult  position  financially, 
and  that  Congress  would  be  well  advised 
to  put  a  celling  on  expenditures.  And  I 
imderstand  that  is  what  the  President 
would  also  prefer.  Of  course,  he  prefers 
the  figure  of  $268.7  billion,  while  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  want  a  figure  of  $265 
billion. 


Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  from  Texas  would  yield 
for  the  purpose  of  my  engaging  in  a  col- 
loquy with  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
for  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  could  the 
Senator  give  me  any  idea  about  the  time 
frame? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  think  that 
certainly  within  5  minutes  I  could  cover 
the  points  I  want  to  cover. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  will  first 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  be- 
cause I  promised  him  I  would  do  so,  and 
I  will  then  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  pleased  to  follow  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  engaging  in  a  colloquy  with  the 
imderstanding  that  I  do  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Texas  for  yielding.  The 
matter  on  which  I  want  to  engage  in  a 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
relates  back  to  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia Just  mentioned  that  we  should  not 
take  note  of  what  the  House  might  or 
might  not  do  in  connection  with  the  leg- 
islation if  we  should  put  on  a  spending 
ceiling  and  send  It  to  the  House. 

I  find  myself  very  much  In  agreement 
with  him.  In  that  regard  I  point  out  that 
the  House  has  In  their  various  proposals 
in  this  regard  set  a  ceiling  after  having 
had  only  a  very  few  preliminary  hear- 
ings and  no  executive  session  hearings 
at  all.  As  I  understand  it,  the  legislation 
which  would  come  to  the  Senate  from 
the  House  would  not  come  imtll  far  later 
in  the  fiscal  year  when  there  would  still 
be  doubt  as  to  what  the  financial  picture 
of  the  Nation  might  be. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Virginia  com- 
ment on  what  the  effect  of  that  might  be? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Sena- 
tor is  quite  right.  This  Is  now  Thursday. 
By  next  Monday  It  will  be  April  2.  The 
fiscal  year  ends  on  Jime  30.  The  new 
budget  and  the  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1974  are  under  consideration  now. 
Under  the  rules  of  the  Congress,  J;hey 
should  be  enacted  by  the  30th  day  of 
June.  There  is  not  much  more  time  left 
between  now  and  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  more  we  would 
like  to  put  on  a  ceiling — if  we  are  going 
to  put  on  a  ceiling  on  expenditures  at 
all — the  more  difficult  it  will  be  for  the 
entire  appropriating  process  because,  as 
I  mentioned,  It  Is  only  3  months  from 
now  that  the  fiscal  year  will  end.  And 
most  of  the  legislation  I  have  seen  to 
help  correct  this  situation  for  the  future 
would  require  that  a  ceiling  be  put  on 
in  January. 

Yet  we  are  almost  into  April. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
remarks.  Continuing  on  the  same  subject, 
I  feel  strongly  in  agreement  wltti  the 
views  expressed  by  the  Senator  that  there 
is  no  telling  what  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives might  do  with  this  leglsla- 
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tion  unless  we  enact  it  in  this  form  and 
send  it  over  to  them.  Particularly,  I  would 
note  the  comments  yesterday  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  in  wliich  he  admitted.  In 
effect,  that  this  is  not  a  revenue  measure, 
but  stated  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives would  nevertheless  not  agree  to  go 
ahead  with  it. 

I  certainly  agree  that  it  is  not  a  revenue 
measure  in  any  sense,  imder  the  Consti- 
tution, requiring  Initiation  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  do  not  believe  any- 
one in  the  Senate  would  take  the  posi- 
tion that  it  is,  and  I  doubt  whether  many 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  take  such  a  position.  The  facts  as 
to  the  House  problems  In  this  regard 
really  relate  far  more  to  committee  juris- 
diction, and  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee jealously  guarding  its  jurisdiction 
in  relation  to  debt  ceilings,  than  anything 
else. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Virginia  if  he 
would  not  agree  that  this  is  the  prob- 
lem, and  that  it  could  be  very  easily 
solved  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
if  they  should  agree  that  this  is  a  proper 
time  and  a  proper  vehicle  on  which  to 
go  ahead  with  the  debt  ceiling,  by  simply 
referring  the  matter  to  Ways  and  Means, 
or  Banking  and  Currency  and  then  Ways 
and  Means,  both  procedures  which  I 
think  could  be  handled  in  a  fairly  ex- 
pedited way. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  makes  an  excel- 
lent point,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  there 
probably  is  no  other  bill  that  would  be 
more  appropriate  to  put  a  spending  ceil- 
ing on 

Mr.  TOWER.  Why  not  Independent 
legislation? 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Than  this  dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 

^^t^^  m«^^fl^i?*!SS:  .  .  printed  in  the  Record  three  tables  which 

Mr.  TOWER  What  is  wrong  with  in-  I  have  prepared,  one  showing  receipts 

dependent  legislation?  I  think  the  mat-  and  expenditures  for  fiscal  years  1968 

ter  is  sufficiently  important  to  deserve  through  1974,  another  showing  deficits 

independent  legislation,  rather  than  be-  in  Federal  funds  and  interest  on  the  na- 

"^f,-"^,^!^*^"  °"  ^  smaller  dog.  tional  debt  for  the  20-year  period  1955 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  In  response  to  1974,  inclusive,  and  a  third  showing 

to  the  Senator  s  mqmry,  I  can  only  say  U.S.  gold  holdings,  other  reserve  assets 

that  mdependent  legislation  does  not  and  liquid  liabilities  to  foreigners 

pfo^ri^te^oSte^'^  onTof%S        "^^"^  ^^^  ^^  °^J^"°«-  ^he  tables 

the'S^1tSr°Tom^?;x°i  se^2.  "''''''  rffoHnt'"^  "^  '"  ''^''' '"  *^^  ^''°''°' 

I  refer  agahi  to  the  remarks  of  the  ^o^^ows. 

Senator  just  a  few  minutes  ago  as  to       deficits  in  federal  funds  and  interest  on  the 
whether  the  world  money  markets  might  national  debt,  1955-74  inclusive 

not  be  shaken  if  we  failed  to  pass  gold  de-  „  , „       .  _,  „ 

valuation  legislation  right  away.  I  ask  im  b.ii.ons  of  Ooiiarsi 

the  Senator  from  Virginia  what  effect  

a  spending  ceiling  might  have  on  those 
markets.  I  feel  that  in  this  field  there 
is  no  single  step  we  could  take  that  would  ""^^'p'^ 

be  more  helpful  in  stabilizing  the  overall  

world  monetary  situation  than  an  ex-  |955 $S8.i 

presslon  of  the  Senate  by  a  strong  vote  lis; mJ 

to  the  effect  that  we  wish  to  establish  \9ii'.''.'.'.'.'.       eels 

and  support  a  spending  limitation.  125^ SH 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  strongly  l?6l :":::::         75.2 

agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  It  j^^ J'-J 

seems  to  me  that  would  be  one  of  the  i964  I""""       87;! 

best  things  that  could  be  done  to  sta-  1*65 90.9 

bilize  a  weakening  dollar,  for  the  Senate  {ge? inS 

and  Congress  to  establish  a  ceiling.  That  196«"III!"       11417 

is  far  more  Important  to  the  money  }^^ }J|;| 

markets  of  the  world,  in  my  judgment  i97i.'";::.'I       133.7 

at  least,  than  formal  legislation  devalu-  }'"- {g-f 

ing  the  American  dollar.  1974, ,7,3 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  '— 

yielding,  and  I  thank  the  Senator  from  ^"jJfaV         2  039  5 

Texas.  
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-4.1 

-6.9 

-6.5 

-8.6 

-3.9 

-5.1 

-15.0 

-28.4 

-5.5 

-13.1 

-30.0 

-29.2 

-34.1 

-27.8 


232.6 


Debt 
interest 


$6.4 

6.8 

7.3 

7.8 

7.8 

9.5 

9.3 

9.5 

10.3 

10.7 

10.3 

12.0 

13.4 

14.6 

16.6 

19.3 

21.0 

21.8 

24.2 

26.1 


264.7 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  will  permit  me  to  put 
an  Insertion  in  the  Record,  Mr.  Presi- 


■  Estimated  figures. 

Source:  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  Treasury 
Department. 


Fiscal  year 


Receipts  in  billions: 

Individual  income  taxes 

Corporate  income  taxes -'"JrjrjJJ""""!!"!!! 

Total 

Excise  taxes  (excluding  highway) ' 

Estate  and  gift 

Customs '..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'".'.'. 

Miscellaneous ---'""II"""""r"JI"r"ri"! 

Total  Federal  fund  receipts 

Trust  funds  (Social  Security  retirenent,  highway) '.'.'. 

Total 

Expenditures  in  billions: 

Federal  funds 

Trust  funds I.ir"liririmi'"mmili 

Tota: 

Unified  budget  surplus  (+)  or  deficit  (-) -25  0 

Federal  funds  deficit —27.0 


1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

'1973 

11974 

$69.0 

$87.0 
37.0 

$90.0 
33.0 

$86.0 
27.0 

$95.0 
32.0 

$99.0 
34.0 

$112.0 
37.0 

29  0 

98  0 

124.0 
11.0 
3.5 
2.3 
3.0 

123.0 

10.3 

3.6 

2.4 
3.4 

113.0 
10.5 
3.7 
2.6 

3.9 

126.0 
9.1 
5.2 
3.2 
3.5 

133.0 
9.4 
4.6 
3.0 
4.0 

149.0 
9.6 
5.0 
3.3 
4.1 

10  0 

3  0 

2  0 

2  5 

116  0 

143.0 
44.0 

143.0 
51.0 

134.0 
54.0 

149.0 
60.0 

154.0 
71.0 

171  0 

38.0 

85  0 

154  0 

188.0 

194.0 

188.0 

209.0 

225.0 

256.0 

143  0 

149.0 
36.0 

156.0 
40.0 

164.0 
48.0 

178.0 
54.0 

188.0 
62.0 

199  0 

36  0 

70.0 

179  0 

185.0 

196.0 

212.0 

232.0 

250.0 

269.0 

+3.1 

-iO 

-24.0 

-23.0 

-25.0 

-13.0 

-6.0 

-13.0 

-30.0 

-29.0 

-34.0 

-28.0 

'  Estimated  figures  by  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
Source:  Prepared  by  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.,  Jan.  29, 1973. 

U.S.  GOLD  HOLDINGS,  TOTAL  RESERVE  ASSETS,  AND  LIQUID 
LIABILITIES  TO  FOREIGNERS 

(Selected  periods  in  billions  of  dollars) 


Gold 

Total 

Liquid 

holdings 

assets 

liabilities 

End  of  World  War  II. 

20.1 

20.1 

6.9 

Dec.  31, 

1957 

22.8 

24.8 

15.8 

Dec.  31, 

1970 

10.7 

14.5 

43.3 

Dec.  31, 

1971 

10.2 

12.2 

64.2 

Dec.  31, 

1972 

10.5 

13.2 

79.0 

Source:  U.S.  Treasury  Department. 

CXIX 

-650- 

-Part  8 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
DALE)  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  shortly  the  Senator  from 
Texas  will  move  to  table  the  pending 
amendment,  and  I  shall  vote  to  support 
that  motion. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  believe 


Congress  must  swiftly  Impose  an  over- 
all spending  ceiling  on  Federal  Govern- 
ment expendittires.  I  also  believe  that 
we  should  impose  rules  on  the  Execu- 
tive which  would  determine  the  manner 
in  which  the  President  may  reduce  ex- 
penditures, so  as  to  assure  that  congres- 
sional priorities  would  be  observed.  And 
third,  I  think  we  must  pass  an  amend- 
ment like  the  Ervin  amendment,  which, 
without  any  doubt,  would  prevent  the 
President  from  continuing  on  his  pres- 
ent course  of  Illegal  and  unconstitutional 
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lire; 
Sei  late. 


impoundment  of  duly 
funds. 

For  several  reasons,  I  do 
the  pending  amendment  fulfills 
jectives.  First  of  all,  it  does 
impoundment.  If  the  present 
is  enacted,  the  President  can 
as  he  wishes  under  this 
then  cut  anything  else  he 
der  his  present  invalid  views 
ers.  So  not  only  would 
continue,  but  I  predict 
be  blamed  for  all  the  cuts 
addition  to  endorsing 
would  be  voluntarily  takini 
for  them. 

Second,  it  seems  to  me  that 
ment  is  ahead  of  the  proper 
because,  as  I  imderstand  i 
mittee  on  Government  Opera  t 
time  is  in  the  process  of 
bill  dealing  with  impoundments 
ing  ceiling,  and  the  rest, 
at  a  time  when  Senator  Erv 
of  the  Government  Operation 
tee  and  chief  sponsor  of  the 
be  here  because  of  a  persona 
his  family  which  prevents 
ticipating  in  this  debate. 

Finally,  of  course,  we 
which  the  Senator  from  Loiji 
Long  i      made     .vesterday — 
spending  ceilings  have  tradi 
included  as  part  of  a 
on  the  grounds  that  the 
resentatives,  properly  or  i 
siders  them  to  be  revenue 
not  germane  to  nonrevenue 
or  the  bill  now  before  the 

It  seems  to  me  we  would 
ish — indeed,  I  think  it  woul( ; 
the  worst  mistakes  we  have 
to  pass  a  spending  ceiling 
including   ironclad    protect! 
the  kind  of  illegal 
we  see  today;  because  I 
we  give  this  President  offiriil 
impound,  we  will  never  get 
poundment  bill  across  his  de 
got  to  make  him  limit  his 
poundment  as  a  part  of  the 
getting  a  spending  ceilincr 
thirk  we  will  never  get  a  limi 
illegal  impoundment.  And  il 
get  that,  let  us  face  it,  Cong 
ing  more  than  an  overpaid  ad  ; 
The  legi.^lative  dictates  will 
be  purely  advisor>-  to  the  pdn 
and  we  can  point  out 
rmples  now  of  that  kind  0 
for  the  law. 

Therefore,  for  all  these 
think  the  worst  thing  we 
do  at  this  point  is  act  on  t 
ment  and.  I.  therefore,  .shall 
motion  to  liy  on  the  table  to 
the  Senator  from  Texa.':. 

However.  I  hope  that  sho 
have  recommended  out  of 
tee  on  Finance  the  debt 
tion,  and  that  on  that  legls 
attach  an  amendment  whic  1 
the  need  which  Senator 
raised  for  an  overall  spending 
which  would  meet  the  need 
ator  Bentsen  has  raised  to 
anced  program  reductions 
trollable    expenditures, 
Senator  Ervin's  amendment 
ment.  Then  I  think  we  w 
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package  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Senate  could  agree  with,  it  would  be 
on  a  proper  bill,  we  would  have  Senator 
Ervin  here  to  help,  and  we  could  do  the 
job  the  way  I  think  it  ought  to  be  done. 

So  I  shall  support  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
finally  emphasize  again  my  dedication 
to  legislation  supporting  a  spending  cell- 
ing, and  I  shall  support  such  legislation 
when  it  is  presented  to  the  Senate.  I 
should  also  like  to  reiterate  my  convic- 
tion that  Congress  must  be  responsible, 
and  I  shall  demonstrate  that  conviction 
by  voting  against  some  rather  popular 
measures,  and  to  sustain  some  rather 
unpopular  vetoes.  Let  there  be  no  mis- 
take about  that. 

But  this  is  not  the  appropriate  vehicle 
for  that  kind  of  amendment.  Such  legis- 
lation should  be  more  carefully  consid- 
ered. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  move  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin;  and  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

/.MEKDMtNT    NO.    66 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  66  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

TITLE  n— FOREIGN  CURRENCY  REPORTS 

STATEMENT   OF    FINDINGS 

Sec.  201.  The  Congress  flnd^  that — 

( 1 )  the  stability  oif  the  International  mone- 
tary system  is  threatened  by  the  existence  of 
substantial  sums  of  short-tsnn  liquid  assei; 
at  the  disposal  of  large  United  States  business 
enterprises  aiid  their  foreign  afftliates; 

(2)  only  a  small  percentage  of  United 
States  business  enterprises  need  to  engage  lu 
speculative  fcraign  exchange  transactions  In 
order  to  trigger  an  international  financial 
crisis; 

<3)  tlie  Governmc-.it  of  the  United  States 
does  not  receive  adequate  and  timely  in- 
formation on  foreign  exchange  transactions 
conducted  by  large  United  States  business 
enterprises  and  their  foreign  affiliates;   and 

( i  I  periodic  and  timely  repons  on  foreign 
exchange  transactions  on  the  part  of  large 
United  States  business  enterprises  and  their 
foreign  affiliates  would  be  useful  la  deterring 
the  possibility  of  sijeculative  exchange  trans- 
actions and  in  providing  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  with  Information  needed  to 
deal  with  International  financial  crises. 
AirrHORrrY  to  prescribe  regulations 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(hereifter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  1-: 
authorized  and  directed,  imder  the  authority 
of  thl3  title  and  any  other  authority  con- 
ferred by  law,  to  prescribe  regulations  re- 
quiring the  submission  of  reports  on  foreign 
currency  transactions  consistent  with  the 
statement  of  findings  under  section  201.  Reg- 
ulatl-jns  prescribed  under  this  title  shall  re- 
quire that  such  reports  contain  such  In- 
formation and  be  submitted  In  such  manner 
and  at  such  times,  with  reasonable  excep- 
tions and  classifications,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  policy  of  this  title. 

(b)  Reports  required  under  this  title  shall 
cover    foreign    currency    tran.sactlons    con- 


ducted by  any  United  States  person  and  by 
any  foreign  person  controlled  by  a  United 
States  person  as  such  terms  are  defined  In 
sections  7(f)  (3)  (A)  and  7(f)(2)(C)  of  the 
Secur*  "es  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 

entobcement 

Sec.  ',.03.  (a)  (1)  Whoever  falls  to  submit  a 
report  required  under  any  rule  or  regulation 
Issued  under  this  title  may  be  assessed  a  civil 
penalty  not  exceeding  $10,000  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(2)  In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  any  per- 
son to  pay  any  penalty  assessed  under  this 
subsection,  a  civil  action  for  the  recovery 
thereof  may.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary, be  brought  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  Whenever  it  appears  to  the  Secretary 
that  any  person  has  violated  any  rule  or  reg- 
ulation issued  hereunder,  the  Secretary  may 
in  ills  discretion  bring  an  action,  in  the  prop- 
er district  court  of  the  United  States  or 
the  proper  United  States  court  of  any  terri- 
tory or  other  place  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,  seeking  a  mandatory  in- 
junction commanding  such  person  to  comply 
with  such  rule  or  regulation,  and  upon  a 
proper  showing  a  permanent  or  temporary  in- 
junction or  restraining  order  shall  be  granted 
without  bond. 

effect  on  other  laws 
Sec.  204.  Nothing  In  this  title  may  be  con- 
strued to  alter  or  affect  in  any  way  the  au- 
thority  of  the   Secretary   under  any  other 
provision  of  law. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
'Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.)  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  say  that  I  regret  very 
much  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
withdrawn  his  amendment  providing  for 
the  spending  ceiling.  I  submit  that  today 
is  the  time  to  vote  for  a  spending  ceiling. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  could  not  agree 
more  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia.  I  intend  to  press  for  a 
spending  ceiling  before  v»e  are  through 
with  the  bill.  We  have  had  a  series  of 
conferences  with  Senators  and  I  have 
com.=^  to  the  conclusion  that  tliis  is  not 
the  time,  today,  at  this  moment  at  least, 
to  offer  this  particular  spending  ceiling 
provision.  There  is  an  excellent  chance 
that,  before  this  bill  passes,  we  can  at- 
tach a  spending  ceiling  to  it. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia for  his  excellent  speech  just  a  few 
minutes  ago  in  which  he  supported  the 
proposal  I  made.  I  agree  with  evei-jthing 
he  said,  and  that  the  .spending  ceiling 
should  be  lowtr  than  $265  billion.  I 
should  like  very  mu.-;h  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attach  a  spending  ceiling  to  the 
Mil,  which  I  plan  to  do  subsequently. 
But  at  the  moment,  it  is  necessary,  for 
a  number  of  reasons,  that  we  postpone 
that  for  at  least  a  little  while. 

Now,  Mr.  Pre.'=ident 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  vield  brieflv? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  should  like  to  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin for  advocating  a  spending  ceiling, 
and  also  for  his  sound  judgment  in  with- 
drawing the  amendment  at  this  time.  We 
will  have  it  at  the  proper  time.  I  should 
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also  like  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  in 
saying  that  the  impoundment  measure 
and  the  spending  ceiling  should  be  joined 
as  one  unit,  because  that  is  what  we  are 
dealing  with  here. 

Also,  I  should  like  to  restate  the  posi- 
tion which  13  new  Members  of  this  body 
took  in  a  letter  to  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders,  in  which  we  said  that 
this  is  very  important,  and  that  in  view 
of  the  public  interest  we  have  in  the 
overall  situation  this  year,  and  with  the 
great  financial  crisis  we  face  today,  in 
devaluation,  and  otherwise,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  deal  with  the  subject  of  the 
spending  ceiling,  and  also  with  the  sub- 
ject of  impoundment,  and  do  it  prior  to 
going  into  appropriation  measures.  If  we 
are  going  into  appropriation  measures,  it 
will  be  a  great  mistake,  because  it  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  put  our  congressional 
house  in  order  first.  I  shall  be  happy,  at 
the  appropriate  time,  to  join  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  Wisconsin  and 
Virginia  and  other  Senators  who  are 
pushing  for  a  spending  ceiling  and  I  hope 
that  we  will  not  in  any  way  dilute  that 
eiTort. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not agree  with  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota when  he  said  that  we  should  wait 
for  the  debt  ceilmg,  because  that  will  not 
come  up  until  next  week,  and  then  it 
will  be  discussed  next  week,  and  the  next 
week,  and  the  next  week,  and  that  will 
take  a  great  deal  of  time.  It  will  originate 
in  the  House  with  heai-ings  and  could  not 
come  down  to  us  untD  a  few  days  before 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  perhaps.  The 
President  himself  has  said  that  we  should 
act,  as  the  Senator  from  Georgia  just 
said,  on  the  spending  ceiling,  before  we 
take  any  kind  of  spending  action  for 
1974.  That  means  that  we  have  to  act, 
in  mj'  view,  within  the  next  week  or  so. 
I  thank  the  Senator  very  much  for 
the  point  that  he  has  made,  that  one  of 
the  reasons  why  we  have  done  this  is 
that  we  think,  on  next  Monday,  we  will 
be  in  a  much  better  position  to  act  when 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  comes  back  to  give 
us  his  most  important  advice.  Yesterday 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  raised  that 
point,  that  he  should  be  consulted  and 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  give  us  his 
opinions  on  the  impoundment  measure, 
as  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
the  most  expert  Senator  in  this  body  on 
the  subject  of  impoundment.  So  we  want 
very  much  to  have  his  counsel  and  ad- 
vice before  we  proceed. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  state  at  this  point  in  the  Record  so 
that  it  will  reflect  my  understanding, 
that  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee will  be  considering  the  Ervin  im- 
poundment measure,  originally  sched- 
uled to  be  held  yesterday,  but  because  of 
Senator  Ervin's  family  tragedy,  he  had 
to  be  absent  from  the  Senate.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  there  will  be  a  con- 
siderable series  of  hearin!?s  as  early  as 
possible.  I  would  join  the  Senator  in  hop- 
ing that  we  can  get  any  benefit  we  may 
from  it  and  that  we  should  deal  with  the 
spending  ceiling  before  we  go  into  ap- 
propriations. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 
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Mr.  President,  the  amendment  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  would  require  reports  on 
the  foreign  exchange  transactions  of 
these  companies.  My  amendment  would 
in  no  way  restrict  the  freedom  of  large 
firms  to  buy  or  sell  foreign  currency. 
Nor  does  it  require  the  repatriation  of 
foreign  currency  holdings.  Instead,  it 
merely  requires  that  periodic  and  timely 
reports  be  furnished  by  these  companies 
when  they  buy  or  sell  foreign  currency. 

NEW    MONETARY    SYSTEM 

There  was  a  time  when  the  fixed  ex- 
change rate  system  agreed  to  at  Bretton 
Woods  functioned  with  reasonable  sta- 
bility. However,  in  the  past  few  years, 
the  international  monetary  system  has 
been  rocked  by  one  financial  crisis  after 
another.  One  of  the  most  important  de- 
velopments leading  to  instabihty  in  the 
international  monetary  system  has  been 
the  growth  of  large,  multinational  cor- 
porations whose  international  financial 
transactions  are  virtually  imregulated. 
The  financial  resources  at  the  disposal  of 
multinational  corporations  are  now  truly 
staggering. 

I  recall  reading  a  book  by  a  distin- 
guished French  journalist  S3van  Schrei- 
ber  on  "The  American  Challenge,"  and 
he  pointed  out  that  the  largest  group  of 
resources  in  the  world,  after  only  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  is 
not  a  third  country,  but  American  cor- 
porations abroad. 

That  is  sometliing  that  indicates  the 
great  power  and  strength  of  Amer- 
ica. It  is  something  that  offers  a  chal- 
lenge and  indicates  the  great  competence 
and  know-how  of  our  country. 

But  I  think  there  are  some  problems 
involving  some  of  these  multinational 
corporations  with  which  we  must  deal, 
especially  in  this  particular  bill. 

The  financial  resources  at  the  disposal 
of  multinational  corporations  are  now 
more  than  double  the  total  volume  of  fi- 
nancial reserves  held  by  all  countries  and 
more  than  triple  the  reserves  held  by  in- 
dustrialized countries. 

We  sometimes  think  of  international 
money  speculators  as  consisting  of  Arab 
sheiks,  deposed  Latin  American  dic- 
tators, international  gamblers,  and  other 
.■minister  characters.  However,  in  to- 
day's market,  the  bulk  of  currency  flows 
are  accounted  for  by  large,  multinational 
corporations. 

Fortunately,  there  is  a  newly  released 
study,  and  a  superlative  study,  by  the 
Tariff  Commission — I  hold  a  copy  of  it 
in  my  hand — of  some  929  pages.  It  is  a 
very  timely  study.  The  findings  by  the 
Tarifr  Commis-inn  point  toward  action 
by  Congress  on  the  amendment  I  am  of- 
fering today. 

financial    assets    of    M17LTINATIONALS 

According  to  n  recent  study  of  multi- 
national corporations  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, the  short  term  assets  of  com- 
panies and  individuals  active  in  the  in- 
ternational money  market  reached  the 
staggering  sum  of  $268  billion  by  the  end 
of  1971.  Moreover,  these  assets  have 
grown  at  the  rate  of  30  percent  a  year 
over  the  past  2  years. 

U.S.  multinational  corporations  in- 
cluding banks  have  acquired  the  lion's 
share  of  private  funds  in  international 
finance.  Of  the  total  $268  billion  avail- 


able to  private  firms  and  individuals,  U.S. 
firms  and  individuals  accounted  for  $190 
million,  or  71  percent  of  the  total.  From 
these  figures,  it  is  clear  that  U.S.  multi- 
national corporations  dominate  our  in- 
ternational monetary  system. 

To  put  the  problem  in  perspective,  con- 
sider the  $88.5  billion  in  currency  re- 
serves and  other  assets  held  by  the  cen- 
tral banks  of  the  major  developed  na- 
tions. The  combined  holdings  of  U.S. 
multinational  corporations  alone,  is 
nearly  twice  this  amoimt. 

Who,  then,  are  the  really  big  boys  in 
international  currency  speculation?  It  is 
vei-y  clear  that  they  are  U.S.  owned, 
multinational  corporations.  They  domi- 
nate. 

Consider— if  the  U.S.  multinational 
corporations  were  to  shift  their  total 
holdings  by  just  3  percent,  the  resulting 
currency  flows  would  total  nearly  $6 
billion,  or  more  than  enough  to  trigger 
an  international  financial  crisis.  No 
single  country  has  the  reserves  to  sus- 
tain a  concerted  attack  upon  its  cur- 
rency on  the  part  of  large  corporations. 

In  the  words  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
report,  central  banks  are  "outclassed" 
by  the  resources  of  the  private  sector. 
Given  the  size  of  multinational  corpora- 
tions and  their  rapid  growth,  it  is  amaz- 
ing that  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem agreed  to  at  Bretton  Woods  has  sur- 
vived as  long  as  it  has. 

DO    tr.S.    CORPORATIONS    SPECtTLATE? 

In  reviewing  our  changing  interna- 
tional financial  system,  a  key  question 
must  be  asked  concerning  the  role  of 
large  multinational  corporations:  Are 
their  activities  stabilizing  or  destabiliz- 
ing? Do  they  merely  react  to  financial 
crises,  or  do  they  precipitate  those 
crises?  Are  U.S.  corporations  to  blame 
for  the  attack  upon  the  dollar  or  were 
they  merely  acting  to  prevent  losses  in 
their  financial  position? 

After  reviewing  the  operations  of 
multinational    corporations,    the    Tariff 

Commission  study  concluded  that 

While  it  Is  not  appropriate  to  Judge  that 
speculative  behavior  characterizes  the  inter- 
national financial  dealings  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  multi-national   corporations    it   is 
appropriate  to  stress  that  they  have  been  a 
primary  force  in  the  growth  of  the  Inter- 
national money  and  capital  markets.  This  is 
the  sense  In  which  the  multi-national  cor- 
porations   have    altered    the    International 
realities   around   which   policies  of   govern- 
ments—and the  international  monet«ry  sys- 
tem In  general— are  framed.  ...  In  an  earlier 
time,   central   banks  and   governments  had 
more    freedom    to    work    out    appropriate 
monetary  policies  because  the  institutions  of 
international  finance  were  sufficiently  under- 
developed that  national  money  markets  re- 
mained partliHy  isolated  from"  one  another. 
The  development  of  a  strong,  flexible  Inter- 
national money  market  has  taken  awav  that 
advantage,    allowing    the    international    fi- 
nancial community  to  focus  Its  flows  quickly 
and  directly—  a  focus  which,  as  the  recent 
mtematlonal   monetary   crises  have   shown, 
has  caused  serious  problems  for  the  world's 
central  banks. 


WHO   sold    THE   DOLLAR    SHORT? 

Tliis  conclusion  was  written  before  the 
latest  dollar  devaluation.  Recent  events 
have  thus  amply  confirmed  the  warnings 
contained  in  the  report.  The  role  of  U.S. 
corporations  in  the  latest  finan9ial  crisis 
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Business  Week,  which  I 
us  recognize  as  a  responsible 
servative  publication,  reachqd 
assessment.  In  its  February 
reported  that — 
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$6.4  billion  U.S.  trade  deficit, 
nationals  approached  the  thin 
protection  and  outright  speculation 

The  New  York  Times  cites  uncon- 
firmed reports  that  American  banks  were 
selling  dollars  in  Frankfurt  in  the  final 
days  before  the  devaluation. 
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Mr.  President,  with  all  these  large  com- 
panies denying  they  were  involved  in 
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who  was  involved.  The  sad  fact  is  that 
we  simply  do  not  know.  The  Treasury 
does  not  have  the  foggiest  idea  which 
companies  were  dumping  dollars  in  for- 
eign currency  markets. 

This  was  something  that  bothered  me 
during  the  committee's  hearings;  and 
when  Under  Secretary  Volcker  came  be- 
fore the  committee,  I  questioned  him  on 
it.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  should  have  some 
knowledge,  some  basis  for  understand- 
ing, about  speculation  against  our  dol- 
lar, in  view  of  the  fact  that  by  far  the 
biggest  element  in  the  holding  of  re- 
serves were  the  multinational  corpora- 
tions. In  view  of  the  great  importance 
to  their  well-being,  as  well  as  the  well- 
being  of  our  country,  of  a  stable  dollar 
and  a  soimd  dollar,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  Treasury  Department  should  know 
the  extent  to  which  these  very  large  cor- 
porations were  involved.  So  during  the 
committee  hearings  on  the  devaluation 
bill,  I  asked  Treasury  Under  Secretary 
Volcker  what  role  U.S.  multinational 
corporations  played  on  the  speculative 
inflow  of  funds  to  Germany  and  Japan. 
As  I  say.  we  have  established  the  fact 
that  more  than  two-tliirds  of  all  the  in- 
ternationally held  assets  are  held  by 
these  multinational  corporations,  that 
they  dominate  the  field. 

Secretary  Volcker  replied: 

I  can't  answer  that  question.  We  don't 
have  the  data. 

Mr.  Volcker  went  on  to  say  that  he 
would  like  to  have  the  information,  but 
that  a  reporting  system  just  had  not 
been  set  up. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  imagine  a 
more  absurd  situation.  The  Government 
collects  statistics  on  practically  every- 
thing. Small  business  firms  are  flooded 
with  a  sea  of  paperwork,  yet  the  Treasury 
does  not  know  which  corporations  are 
selling  dollars  during  foreign  exchange 
crises,  when  they  are  such  an  Important 
element. 

Large  multinational  corporations  re- 
ceive daily  reports  on  their  kinds  of  busi- 
nesses. They  employ  computers  and  the 
most  sophisticated  techniques  and  man- 
agement science  in  managing  their  cash 
balances.  They  collect  and  disseminate 
information  on  a  worldwide  scale. 

By  contrast,  our  Government  officials 
and  those  of  other  countries  are  still 
scribbling  figures  on  the  backs  of  en- 
velopes. 

According  to  the  Tariflf  Commission  re- 
port, much  of  what  happens  in  the  inter- 
national monetary  crisis  is  listed  under 
errors  and  omissions  in  the  balance  of 
payments  accounts.  That  category  has 
always  fascinated  me.  It  is  always  bil- 
lions and  billions  of  dollars.  It  is  a  confes- 
sion that  we  don't  know  what  is  going 
on.  The  corporations  know  what  is  going 
on.  It  would  not  involve  a  great  deal  of 
paperwork.  They  have  the  information, 
but  we  make  no  effort  to  pick  it  up. 

The  Tariff  Commission  report  con- 
cluded with  this  strong  recommendation: 

There  Is  a  need  for  governments — ^pri- 
marily central  banks — to  develop  information 
systems  at  least  as  good  as  those  possessed  by 
the  multi-national  corporations.  Since  the 
multi-national  corporations,  at  least  the  im- 
portant ones,  already  are  developing  such  In- 
formation for  themselves  about  themselves. 


It  would  seem  possible  and  not  excessively 
costly  for  central  banks  to  require  such  in- 
formation, on  a  confidential  basis,  from  the 
multi-national  corporations.  Access  to  reports 
on  short-term  asset  and  liability  positions 
and  where  they  are  held  would  greatly  en- 
hance the  perspective  of  the  monetary  au- 
thorities respecting  International  financial 
problems  as  they  develop,  and  it  would  pro- 
vide insights  into  the  possible  solutions  to 
solve  such  problems  before  they  degenerate 
Into  International  monetary  crises. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  a  strong  case 
can  be  made  for  keeping  this  bill  as  ger- 
mane as  possible.  I  hope  we  can  still 
adopt  a  ceiling  amendment.  I  think  that 
is  highly  germane.  But  what  could  be 
more  relevant  and  central  to  our  being 
able  to  prevent  this  kind  of  problem  in 
the  future  than  an  amendment  that  re- 
quires the  multinational  banks  to  make 
confidential,  regular,  periodic  reports— 
which  is  what  my  amendment  does— to 
the  Treasury. 

After  all,  this  is  a  congressional  power 
we  are  talking  about.  The  Constitution 
is  very  clear  on  this  matter.  Congress 
has  the  right  to  coin  money  and  regulate 
the  value  of  that  money.  It  is  our  power. 
The  President  acted,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
when  he  devalued  the  dollar.  This  was  a 
devaluation,  a  usurpation  of  congres- 
sional authority. 

I  am  saying  it  was  necessary  for  the 
President  to  take  that  action,  but  when 
we  accept  his  devaluation  action  we 
should  at  the  minimum  require  a  report- 
ing system  so  that  we  have  data  on  which 
the  Treasury  can  inform  Congress  in  the 
future  as  to  the  basis  of  speculation  in 
the  dollar  so  that  we  can  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  correct  the  situation. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator might  be  surprised  to  know  I  agree 
with  him.  This  is  germane  and  an  appro- 
priate vehicle  for  this  legislation.  I  shall 
oppose  the  amendment  of  the  Senator, 
but  I  am  In  agreement  with  him  in  spirit 
that  something  must  be  done.  I  will  cite 
my  reasons  for  opposing  it.  But  I  do  feel 
the  Senator  has  offered  an  amendment 
that  is  quite  germane  and  pertinent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  He  has  looked  into  this  mat- 
ter carefully  and  he  is  very  well  informed 
in  this  area. 

I  am  willing  to  modify  my  amendment, 
if  there  is  an  amendment  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  with  the  same  thrust, 
but  I  think  we  should  act  now  rather 
than  in  a  future  bill.  This  Is  an  amend- 
ment that  would  go  to  the  devaluation 
problem.  This  is  the  only  time  it  will 
be  before  us  forever  because  Dr.  Bums 
said  we  will  not  have  another  devalua- 
tion. 

Would  the  Senator  enlighten  us  as 
to  why  we  cannot  act  now? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Rather  than  give  all  my 
argument  now  I  would  prefer  to  wait 
until  the  Senator  completes  his  remarks 
and  then  I  will  make  my  presentation 
and  perhaps  we  can  engage  in  a  colloquy. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Europesm  financial  officials  also  support 
the  need  for  better  information  on  U.S. 
multinational  corporations.  We  tend  to 
regard  this  as  a  situation  in  which  Monte 
Carlo  gamblers  and  sheiks  are  doing  this, 
but  Europeans  are  not  vmder  that  illu- 
sion. They  know  the  facts.  About  three- 
fourths  of  this  activity  is  within  the  con- 
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trol  of  U.S.  multinational  corporations. 
They  have  indicated  in  about  as  em- 
phatic and  clear  way  as  they  can,  without 
being  imdiplomatic  and  rude,  that  the 
United  States  should  know  what  is  going 
on  by  its  own  companies. 

The  current  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  Council  of  Ministers,  Mr. 
Willy  Leclerq,  suggested  that  govern- 
ments should  require  multinational  cor- 
porations to  disclose  how  much  and  what 
kind  of  money  they  are  holding,  both  at 
their  home  offices  and  their  foreign 
branches.  This  official  placed  most  of  the 
blame  for  monetary  instability  on  large 
multinational  corporations. 

That  is  about  as  appropriate  an  of- 
ficial as  I  can  imagine  to  comment,  who 
has  a  position  in  this  area.  He  Is  chair- 
man of  the  Common  Market  Council  of 
Ministers.  He  placed  most  of  the  blame 
for  monetary  instability  on  large  multi- 
national corporations.  These  gentlemen 
who  occupy  positions  of  this  kind  are 
inclined  to  be  extraordinarily  careful 
and  guarded  in  their  statements.  His 
conclusion  was  clear  and  emphatic: 

Most  of  the  blame  for  monetary  insta- 
bility Is  on  large  multinational  corporations. 

I  am  not  suggesting  we  should  limit 
them  or  prohibit  their  opportunity  to 
buy  and  sell  currency.  All  I  am  saying 
is  they  should  let  us  know  what  is  going 
on  so  Congress  can  be  informed  and  the 
President  and  the  country  can  be  in- 
formed about  these  matters,  and  we 
would  then  be  in  a  position  to  act. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  author- 
izes and  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  require  periodic  and  timely 
reports  from  large  U.S.  corporations 
dealing  in  foreign  currency. 

Originally  we  had  decided  we  would 
require  daily  reports.  That  might  seem 
to  be  a  great  burden.  The  fact  is  that 
the  reports  are  confined  to  large  corpo- 
rations. They  know  what  is  going  on.  I 
have  modified  and  changed  my  amend- 
ment before  the  Senate.  It  does  not  re- 
quire daily  reports.  It  gives  that  discre- 
tion to  the  Treasury.  But  it  does  require 
timely  and  periodic  reports.  These  re- 
ports could  be  daily  if  the  Treasury  needs 
the  information  to  keep  Itself  informed 
about  a  potential  currency  crisis. 

The  reports  would  cover  the  activities 
of  the  U.S.  parent  as  well  as  any  foreign 
affiliate.  While  U.S.  laws  cannot  directly 
extend  to  foreign  companies,  the  United 
States  can  require  U.S.  corporations  to 
assemble  and  report  information  from 
their  foreign  affiliates.  Moreover,  most  of 
this  information  is  already  available  in 
corporate  headquarters.  As  the  Tariff 
Commission  report  points  out: 

Basic  to  the  efficient,  centralized  manage- 
ment of  the  finances  of  a  large  multina- 
tional corporation  is  the  existence  of  only 
one  or  a  few  central  profit  centers  with  the 
ability  and  the  resources  to  plan  the  firm's 
worldwide  operations  in  fine  detail. 

Under  my  amendment,  the  Treasury 
would  have  flexibility  to  determine  the 
extent  and  timing  of  these  currency 
transaction  reports  and  to  make  reason- 
able exceptions  and  classifications.  For 
example,  it  is  expected  that  the  reports 
would  be  required  of  only  the  largest 
corporations  and  then  only  to  the  extent 
their  foreign  exchange  operations  had 


a  significant  effect  upon  the  market.  I 
would  envision  that  daily  reports  would 
be  required  for  large  and  unusual  cur- 
rency transactions  which  depart  from  the 
firm's  customary  trading  pattern. 

That  would  be  my  intention.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  law  requires  simply  periodic 
and  timely  reports.  I  think  the  experts 
In  the  Treasury,  imder  those  circum- 
stances, would  require  daily  reports  xna- 
der  these  circimistances.  With  the  kind 
of  crisis  the  country  and  the  world  had 
to  imdergo  in  January,  for  example,  daily 
reports  would  have  been  enormously 
helpful. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  the  following 
advantages  will  flow  from  my  amend- 
ment if  it  is  adopted: 

First,  the  mere  requirement  of  dis- 
closure would  help  eliminate  unwar- 
ranted currency  speculation. 

So  that  to  the  extent  that  there  is 
speculation — and  I  think  it  is  obvious 
that  there  has  been  a  substantial 
amoimt  of  it — the  speculative  activity  is 
very  likely  to  be  restrained  except  to  the 
extent  that  it  can  be  fully  justified  and 
that  it  would  not  be  construed  as  being 
counter  to  the  best  interests  of  our 
country. 

Under  today's  climate  of  instability, 
the  foreign  exchange  market  is  not  im- 
like  the  securities  market  of  the  1920's. 
Foreign  currency  markets  can  be  subject 
to  manipulation  the  same  as  securities 
markets. 

We  had  all  kinds  of  talk  about  how 
gold  speculators  were  deliberately  driv- 
ing up  the  price  of  gold  and  making 
killings  along  the  way;  how  they  were 
deliberately  driving  down  the  value  of 
the  dollar  and  making  enormous  simas 
moving  their  cm-rency  into  marks  and 
into  yens.  Of  course,  there  was  an  oppor- 
tunity for  firms  to  make  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars,  and  in  some  cases  himdreds  of 
miUions  of  dollars,  in  a  matter  of  days, 
with  just  a  few  decisions,  and  those 
decisions  become  easy  with  colossal 
assets  in  the  hands  of  corporations,  and 
with  the  momentum  they  generate  it  is 
not  very  difficult  to  do  that. 

What  is  laclcing  here  and  in  our  se- 
curities markets  is  disclosure,  so  that 
we  can  have  some  knowledge  of  what  is 
going  on,  that  there  is  concerted  action 
to  drive  up  a  price,  which  action  can  be 
disclosed  and  watched. 

We  therefore  need  to  apply  the  same 
disclosure  approach.  Given  the  size  of 
our  international  financial  system,  it  only 
takes  a  few  companies  to  trigger  a  world- 
wide financial  crisis.  I  am  not  charging 
that  this  has  been  done  in  the  past.  But 
we  need  to  insm-e  that  it  cannot  be  done 
in  the  future. 

Second,  my  amendment  will  give  our 
financial  officials  the  information  they 
need  to  understand  what  is  happening 
8nd  to  prevent  another  currency  crisis. 
A  reporting  system  will  serve  as  an  early 
warning  system  for  detecting  possibly 
disruptive  currency  movements. 

So  not  only  would  it  tend  to  discour- 
age unwarranted  and  unjustified  specu- 
lation ;  it  would  also  give  our  financial  of- 
ficials information  with  which  to  imder- 
stand  what  is  happening  and  to  prevent 
and  avert  a  monetary  crisis. 
Third,  my  amendment  will  serve  to 


build  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the 
international  financial  system.  Because 
the  financial  currency  transactions  of 
large  corporations  are  often  conducted  in 
absolute  secrecy,  many  people  feel  that 
they  contribute  to  instability.  A  report- 
ing sysem  will  provide  some  assurance 
to  our  major  trading  partners  that  our 
multinational  corporations  are  subject 
to  some  governmental  scrutiny. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  events  of 
the  last  few  weeks  have  demonstrated 
the  need  for  my  amendment.  No  one 
knows  for  sure  how  much  power  multi- 
national corporations  really  have  and 
whether  their  activities  are  destabilizing. 
We  will  never  know  unless  we  have  more 
information.  That  is  what  my  amend- 
ment calls  for — more  information.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  disclosures  called  for 
by  my  amendment  will  help  us  to  under- 
stand the  role  and  function  of  large 
multinational  corporations. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  read 
some  of  the  highlights  from  this  very 
appropriate  and  pertinent  report. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder  If 
the  Senator  would  yield  for  some  ques- 
tions at  this  point. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

I  have  listened  with  interest  to  his  re- 
marks about  the  possible  effect  of  Amer- 
ican multinational  corporations  dealing 
with  currencies.  I  am  not  certain  as  to 
what  the  situation  is  with  respect  to  dis- 
closure. As  I  gather  from  the  simple 
wording  of  the  amendment  before  us, 
the  information  required  to  be  made 
available  to  public  officials  here  involved 
would  be  disclosed  to  the  public  gener- 
ally. I  would  like  to  inquire  if  that  is  the 
case  and  whether  the  Senator  thinks 
there  are  some  other  restrictions  upon 
disclosure  that  would  apply. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well,  it  would  de- 
pend. It  would  not  be  disclosed  if  it  was 
not  required  imder  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act.  It  would  be  a  matter  of 
determination  and  judgment — the  judg- 
ment, in  the  first  place,  of  the  Secretary 
of  Treasury,  and,  in  the  second  place,  of 
the  courts  if  it  were  challenged.  That 
act  does  permit  the  withholding  of  con- 
fidential business  information. 

Mr.  TAFT.  If  the  American  multina- 
tional corporations  are  indeed  engaging 
In  transactions  in  money  markets  for  the 
purpose  of  making  money  or  taking 
favorable  advantage  of  foreign  exchange 
situations — whether  they  are  in  it  or  not. 
they  are  good  businessmen  and  are 
aware  of  the  situation  In  foreign  ex- 
change, and  whether  in  addition  to  their 
regular  operations  abroad,  nevertheless 
they  are  from  day  to  day  making  deci- 
sions as  to  foreign  exchange — would  not 
this  really  mean  they  would  have  to  dis- 
close such  information,  and  should  not 
we  try  to  provide  a  basis  over  and  beyond 
that  which  would  protect  them  from  be- 
ing put  at  a  disadvantage  insofar  as 
dealing  in  foreign  exchange  markets  is 
concerned,  with  large  foreign  competi- 
tors who  would  not  have  to  disclose  such 
information? 

It  seems  to  me  we  do  not  want  to  put 
American  companies  at  a  great  disad- 
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vantage,  particularly   at  a 
many  see  some  new  bogeypian 
into   the   international 
with  respect  to  our  dollars 
our  energy  crisis? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The 
an  excellent  point.  Certain 
want  to  put  our  companies 
vantage  as  compared  with 
rations.  The  way  this  amendment 
operate,  the  Secretary  of 
would  have  authority  to  ddcide 
tent  to  which  informatior 
confidential  should  be  confiqential 

And  it  would  be  up  to 
with  the  Freedom  of  Informjation 

It  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  discretion  to  protect 
American    corporations    so 
would  not  be  subjected  to 
disadvantage.  At  the  same 
be  in  a  position  to  inform 
the  President  of  the  United 
Chairman  of  the  Federal 
and  other  relevant  and 
facials  as  to  the  situation. 

There  would  be 
during  the  currency  crisis 
through,  when  some  of  this 
should    be    di.sclosed    without 
inhibiting     the     action     o 
corporations  in  competitior 
corporations. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President 
Senator. 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr. 
might  say  to  the  Senator 
this  amendment  comes 
mendation  in  the  Tariff 
port.  It  is  not  just  my 

As  the  §pnator  knows,  the 
mission  is;a  Bipartisan  body, 
this  matt^f  with  great 
ness  and  thoroughness.  It  is 
report. 

The  report  in  discussing 
the  multinational  corporations 
eratin^  liquid  short-term 
and  international  monetary 

Since    1967,    the    Internatloial 
system    has    been    subjected 
shocks    that    have    threatened 
tlons,  called  into  question  the 
Bretion  Woods  Agreements  of 
It  Is  based,  and,  finally,  forced 
ment  of  the  parity  of  Its  lynchp  1 
States  dollar.  The  only  compaj^bl 
such    strain    on    the    system 
memory  was  that  of  the  hectic 
monetary   history  of   the    1920 
Indeed,  the  threat  of  a  return 
ordered    condition    of   those 
and  the  fear  of  it — lend  urgcnj; 
the  current  debate  about  Just 
with  the  present  system.  It  shAild 
underlined,    however,    that    deiplte 
currence    of    severe 
crises  In  recent  years  ( especial Ij? 
the  economic  troubles  which 
countries  in  the  1920s  and 
absent.  Despite  disruptions  In 
sphere,  world  economic  growth , 
and  International  investment 
record  levels. 

THE    TYPICAL     "CRISife 

The  international  monetary 
years  have  been  more  alike   t 
They  have  so  many  characteristics 
moa  that  it  is  an  easy  matte 
"tjpical"  financial  crisis,  whic 
a   balance   of   payments  dlseq 
tween   one  country   with   a   rejati 
deficit  and  one  or  more  coun 
surpluses,  the  counterparts  ol 
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National  policies  are  applied  with  g^reater 
or  lesser  enthusiasm  in  cwder  to  correct  this 
disequilibrium.  Generally,  they  are  applied 
more  severely  in  the  deficit  country  than  In 
the  surplus  ones,  and  sometimes  the  policies 
applied  by  the  surplus  countries  turn  out 
to  be  perverse,  from  the  balance  of  payments 
point  of  view.  That  Is,  they  find  themselves, 
despite  payments  surpluses,  in  inflationary 
situations  which  they  attempt  to  combat 
with  tight  money  and  high  Interest  rates. 
These  kinds  of  policies  work  to  increase 
rather  than  decrease  payments  disequlllbrla. 

In  any  case,  exchange  rates  begin  to  reflect 
the  payments  problems.  The  deficit  country's 
rate  becomes  "weak"  and  the  surplus  coun- 
tries' rates  become  "strong."  Under  a  par 
value  system  of  the  Bretton  Woods  type,  ex- 
change rates  are  fixed  within  the  short  run: 
in  practice,  the  monetary  authorities  of  the 
developed  countries  have  attempted  to  keep 
them  fixed  In  the  long  run  too.  Central 
banks  have  bent  every  effort  to  defend  exist- 
ing rates.  In  this  process,  the  deficit  country 
must  sell  off  its  reserves,  while  the  surplus 
countries  accumulate  them. 

In  fairly  short  order,  this  process  has  led 
to  huge  and  heavily  dlsequllibratlng  flows  of 
liquid  short-term  capital.  Funds  move  away 
from  the  weak  currency  and  toward  the 
strong  ones. 

The  deficit  coxmtrv  loses  its  reserves  at  a 
rapid  rate;  the  surplus  coxintrles  gain  them 
equally  as  fast.  The  deficits  get  bigger,  and 
so  do  the  surpluses.  Soon,  the  question  of  the 
appropriateness  of  policies  to  rectify  balance 
of  payments  problems  in  the  long  run — or 
even  the  extended  short  run — becomes 
academic.  Canltal  flows  have  depleted  the 
deficit  country's  reserves  and  .swelled  the 
surplus  countries'  holdings  to  the  point  of 
unwelcomeness. 

THE    ACCDSATION    AGAINST    THE    MNCS 

Opponents  of  the  MNCs  argue  that  they 
play  a  crucial,  destructive  role  in  Interna- 
tional monetary  crises.  The  argument  some- 
times Includes  an  accusation  that  thev  bear 
responsibility  for  at  least  part  of  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  problems  that  originally 
generate  the  crises,  but  this  accusation  is 
not  central  to  the  argument.  Rather,  the  cen- 
tral point  Is  that  the  MNCs  are  a  source  of 
the  large  flows  of  liquid  short-term  capital 
that  are  the  proximate  cause  of  the  v;reo!:- 
age.  Moreover,  It  is  argtied  that  these  Rd'vs 
arise  because  the  MNCs  are  predllected 
toward  sustained,  unstoppable  "speculative  ' 
attacks  upon  exchange  rates.  Thus,  it  Is  held, 
speculators,  with  the  MNCs  In  the  van,  can 
cause  enough  havoc  within  the  system  to  pro- 
duce the  threat  of  devaluations  cr  revalua- 
tions of  exchange  rates  even  if  underlving 
national  economic  policies  are  appropriate 
and  severely  enough  applied  to  rectify  the 
balance  of  payments  diseqtilllbrla — if  only 
the  speculators  would  give  them  the  nec'^- 
sary  time,  which  they  do  not. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  extraordi- 
nary indictm'^nt  by  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. WhTt  they  are  saying  is  that  no 
matter  what  kind  of  monetary  policies 
are  adopted  by  the  United  States  and 
other  countries,  and  no  matter  how  sound 
those  policies  may  be,  they  can  be 
frustrated  by  the  actions  of  multina- 
tional corpor'^tions  and  banks. 

We  can  have  an  effective  monetary 
policy  limiting  the  growth  in  the  money 
supply  to  an  annual  rate  of  3  percent. 
We  can  adopt  other  policies  to  improve 
our  balance  of  payments  including  re- 
strictions on  tcurism  and  direct  invest- 
ment abroad.  These  policies  would  all  go 
for  naught  if  the  multinational  corpora- 
tions, two-thirds  or  three-quarters  of 
which  are  American,  took  a  different 
course. 


I  am  not  asking  for  regulation;  I  am 
asking  for  information,  so  that  we  will 
know  what  they  are  going  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  the  Tariff  Commission 
goes  on  to  say : 

An  evaluation  of  the  allegations  made 
against  the  MNCs  should  Involve  an  anlysU 
of  flows  of  liquid,  short-term  capital  as  they 
show  up  In  the  balance  of  payments,  iso- 
lating and  measuring  those  flows  that  are 
attributable  specifically  to  the  MNCs.  Un- 
fortunately, this  is  not  possible. 

Unfortunately,  we  do  not  have  the  in- 
formation with  which  to  do  that.  But  this 
is  just  the  information  my  amendment 
would  provide.  Data  for  the  flows  at- 
tributable to  the  MNCs  are  not  available 
In  this  respect,  central  banks  and  gov- 
ernments are  technologically  inferior  to 
the  MNCs  which,  in  their  own  operations 
are  able  to  gather,  analyze,  and  act  upon 
the  information  necessary  to  them. 

Let  me  say  that  this  amendment 
takes  no  pro  or  con  position  on  multi- 
national corporations,  which  are  highly 
controversial.  Many  people  in  interna- 
tional business  feel  that  multinational 
corporations  are  an  addition  to  our  eco- 
nomic operations  and  serve  us  well.  Many 
in  labor  organizations  are  highly  critical, 
saying  they  have  resulted  in  an  exporta- 
tion of  jobs. 

Either  position  may  be  partly  right  or 
entirely  right,  or  partly  wrong  or  en- 
tirely wrong.  My  amendment  does  not 
move  to  that  at  all.  Regardless  of  the 
position  one  takes  pro  or  con  on  multi- 
national corporations,  I  do  not  know  how 
anyone  could  say  that  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act,  with  a  proper  opportu- 
nity to  safeguard  confldentiality,  should 
not  have  this  information  available  so 
that  we  would  be  in  a  position  at  least 
to  know  what  is  going  on. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Under  Secretary 
Volcker,  in  the  hearings  before  the  Sen- 
ate committee,  confirmed  that.  I  asked 
if  he  had  information  on  the  part  that 
the  multinational  coroorations  played. 
He  said.  "No."  He  said,  "I  would  like  to 
have  it." 

He  would  like  to  have  it,  but  he  did 
not  have  it.  This  amendment  would  give 
it  to  him. 

As  the  Tariff  Commission  points  out, 
there  is  a  useful  alternative,  however. 
This  approach,  the  one  taken  in  the  fol- 
lowing analysis.  Involves,  first,  an  iden- 
tification of  all  those  kinds  of  institu- 
tions— banks  and  business  firms — which 
have  dealings  in  the  international  money 
markets,  as  opposed  to  strictly  domestic 
ones.  Once  this  identification  is  made, 
the  next  step  is  to  add  together,  as  accu- 
rately as  possible,  the  total  resources- 
assets  and  liabilities  vis-a-vis  each 
other — which  these  institutions  have  at 
their  command.  Essentially,  this  proce- 
dure estimates  the  amounts  of  short- 
term  funds  that  can  flow  in  a  crisis  situ- 
ation. If  the  numbers  turn  out  to  be 
small,  then  it  can  be  concluded  that  these 
institutions'  financial  muscle  is  overrated 
by  the  critics.  If  they  are  large,  then  it 
can  be  concluded  at  least  that  the  possl- 
biiitv  nf  fiisequiMbrating  behavior  be- 
comes strong.  All  that  is  left  to  ask  in 
the  latter  two  cases  is  whether  this  be- 
havior is  speculative.  That  is,  do  the 
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MNCs  speculate  aggressively — by  risking 
assets  for  financial  gain  —  or  do  they 
merely  react  protectively,  to  guard  their 
assets  against  possible  loss  in  value  due 
to  an  exchange  rate  change  brought  on 
by  the  underlying  balance  of  payments 
disequilibrium? 

How  do  you  find  that  out?  Well,  the 
Tariff  Commission  suggests  at  least  seven 
discrete  types  of  institution.^  can  be  iden- 
tified as  significant  participants  in  the 
international  money  markets.  These  are: 

First.  United  States  commercial  banks; 

Second.  United  States  "nonbanks"— 
that  is.  nonbanking  business  enterprises, 
including  the  parent  firms  of  the  MNCs; 

Third.  Foreign  commercial  banks,  not 
Including  foreign  branches  of  U.S. 
banks; 


Fourth.  Formgn  governments,  central 
banks,  and  international  organizations; 

Fifth.  Foreign  nonbanks,  the  coimter- 
part  of  U.S.  nonbanks  in  second  above; 

Sixth.  Foreign  affiliates  of  U.S  non- 
banks— the  MNCs  affiliates; 

Seventh.  Foreign  branches  of  U.S. 
banks. 

Assets  and  liabilities  of  these  groups 
should  be  included  only  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  connected  closely  with  the  inter- 
national markets,  either  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  institutions  which  hold 
them  or  because  of  the  kinds  of  transac- 
tions from  which  they  derive.  Also,  the 
balances  measured  should  be  defined  as 
carefully  as  possible  as  those  short-term, 
liquid  items  that  could  and  would  move 
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across  international  boundaries  in  times 
of  crisis.  Thus,  one  should  exclude  re- 
serve holdings  of  the  principal  central 
banks,  even  if  they  happen  to  be  held  as 
deposits  in  commercial  banks,  because  it 
Is  highly  unlikely  that  the  major  central 
banks  would  engage  in  speculation  with 
those  assets:  they  probably  would  re- 
main so  loyal  to  their  fraternity  that 
even  protective  movements  against  a 
weak-currency  central  bank  would  not 
take  place. 

The  appropriate  estimates  for  the  sev- 
en sets  of  participants  appear  in  a  table, 
which  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


ESTIMATED  SHORT-TERM  ASSET  AND  LIABILITY  POSITIONS  OF  PRINCIPAL  INSTITUTIONS  IN  INTERNATIONAL  MONEy  MARKETS,  1969-71 

IBIIIIons  of  U.S.  dollarsi 


Denominated 
in  dollars 


Denominated 
in  foreign 
currencies 


Total 


Holder  ol  assets  or  liabilities 


Assets 


Liabil- 
ities 


Assets 


Liabil- 
ities 


Assets 


Liabil- 
ities 


U.S.  banks: ' 

1953 8.9 

1970 10.1 

1971 12.1 

U.S.  nonbanks: 

1969.. 3.5 

1970 •  3.6 

1971 4.7 

Foreign  banks:' 

1969 J64.9 

1970 43.0 

,     1971 44.3 

Foreign  governments,  central 
banks,  and  international  organi- 
zations:* 

1969 4  9 

1970 ::;:  10.0 

1971 10.7 


28. 1 
21.8 
15.8 

1.7 
2.2 
2.2 

'52.3 
31.7 
38.3 


5'> 
P) 
0) 


0.5 
.6 
.9 

.7 
.6 
.5 

»10.7 
5.8 
8.4 


.4 
2.8 
8.0 


0.2 
.2 
.2 

.4 
.5 
.4 

»  10.6 
5.8 
8.2 


(0 
0) 


9.4 
10.7 
13.0 

4.2 
4.2 
5.2 

'75.6 
48.8 
52.7 


5.3 
12.8 
18.7 


28.3 
22.0 
16.0 

2.1 
2.7 
2.6 

'63.0 
37.5 
46.5 


P) 


Denominated 
in  dollars 


Denominated 
in  foreign 
currencies 


Total 


Holder  of  assets  or  liabilities 


Assets 


Liabil- 
ities 


Assets 


Liabil-  Liabil- 

ities    Assets  ities 


Foreign  nonbanks: 

1969.. 73 

1970 :::::::;:  75 

,  1971 ::  si 

Foreign  affiliates  of  U.S.  nonbanks:^ 

1969 ti\ 

1970. m 

1971 ?.< 

Foreign  branches  of  U.S.  banks: ' 

1969 m 

"70 ;:::;:  345 

.^.1971 40.2 

Totals: 

1969 89.5 

j970 108.9 

1971 118.8 


6.2 
9.4 
11.4 

(•) 
(•) 
(?) 

(») 
36.1 
42.1 

88.3 
101.2 
109.8 


(') 
(») 
(») 

(») 
(«) 
(«) 

(') 
12.7 
21.2 

12.3 
22.5 

39.0 


(•) 
(») 
(») 

(») 
(•) 
(») 

(') 
11.3 
19.4 


7.3 
7.6 
6.8 

59.9 

80.6 

110.0 

(») 

47.3 
61.4 


11.2  161.7 
17.8  212.0 
28. 2     267. 8 


6.2 

9.4 
11.4 

34.9 
46.9 
63.0 

(•) 
47.4 
61.5 

134.5 
165.9 
201.0 


1  Data  are  total  foreign  short  term  assets  and  liabilities  of  U.S.  banks  as  reported  in  U  S  sources 

less  claims  on  and  liabilities  to  official  monetary  institutions  >eponea  in  u.b.  sources, 

'■  Basically,  these  data  are  those  reported  to  the  BIS  by  banks  In  8  European  countries fBeleium- 

plus  Canada  aiid  J?p3n.  Fijures  from  U.S.  sourcts  relating  to  foreign  branches  of  US   banks 
«?»  ';r"/'i:'""'='^''  ''■""  'l^^^^  ''8"^«5  and  are  shown  separately  in  the  table  for  1970  and  1971 
Also    ne  8  European  countries'  asset  and  liabilities  vis-a-vis  the  United  States  (denominated 

liabl^'f/^aTa'nXer/na'r's^I'r'e^aS.'  ""  ''''  '""^  "■'■  ""^'"^  ""  •°'^'  """^  ^'^'^  ^"^ 
>  includes  foreign  branches  of  US.  banks. 

,.L°«^  ?^"  <'.) '"e^'i'sd  "ficial  holdings  of  Eurodollars,  (2)  unidentified  holdings  of  Eurocur- 
K'hL?'.''^'""""'  ^""^^1°*  feserves-both  as  estimated  by  the  IMF-plus  (3)  claims  on 
U.S.  banks  of  nonmonetary  official  institutions  such  as  the  IBRD  and  lADB 
'  Not  available. 

n^!,?,''!,'"'''  ?  H^  cover  United  Slates  and  foreign  banks'  claims  on  and  liabilities  to  all  foreign 
nonbanks,  including  foreign  branches/affiliates  of  U.S.  nonbanki  To  insure  eliminaticn  of  double- 


r^%S,rc!ffyergn'ae''s^^^L.f  rnffi"  """''"''  '^'^"^  "'  Nabilit.eltd'rfs'! 
■  Data  are  estimated  current  assets  and  liabilities  of  nonfinancial  affiliates  of  U  S   firms 

'  Included  under  "foreign  banks." 

Sources   Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  September  1972;  U.S.  Treasury  Bulletin  September  1972- 

tltX:r?tr,'\^f'r'"'''  *"r'  "*•""'■  'F  '""  1972-  Kafion Ane^a^;  Fu  d'. 
Annual  Report   1972;  U.S.  Commerce  Department,  Office  ol  Foreign  Direct  Investment   Foreicn 

JuT  'wi'rd'dau  i^urJli^it'  i"/.  and  Foreign  Direct  Investment  P.oe^m  Selec?ld  StatS. 

FolUn^'oVXtn't'D'^lsTon.''  "  "'•  ''""''""'"'  "'  '"'"""'"'•  ^""'^  "'  f""°'"'=  *"="V^'5. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  table  contains 
some  purposeful  double  counting,  in  the 
following  sense:  as  the  table  is  con- 
structed the  assets  of  any  one  set  of 
factors  listed  constitute  the  liabilities  of 
all  the  others  to  it.  The  powers  of  debtors 
as  well  as  creditors  .should  be  borne  in 
mind.  Ths  decision  to  move  a  balance 
from  one  location  to  another  depends 
not  only  on  the  motivatioas  of  tho  bal- 
ance's owner — who  clearly  can  shift  a 
deposit,  say,  fro-n  a  bank  in  cr.e  country 
to  a  bank  in  another — taut  also  upon 
those  of  the  institution  which  owe.s  the 
money:  it  can  transfer  its  liability  with 
equal  facility.  The  thrust  of  the  analysis 
Is  to  identify  the  decision  points  and 
measure  the  resources  that  are  available 
at  each  of  them. 

There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  that  the 
table  I  have  placed  in  the  Record  con- 
tains figu'-es  that  should  not  be  there, 
either  brcause  they  are  not  to  be  consid- 
ered volatile  oi   because  they  represent 


balances  of  an  essentially  domestic, 
rather  than  international  character.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  fails  also  to  account 
for  large  balances  that  should  be  in- 
cluded, such  as  the  assets  and  liabilities 
of  non-U.S.  MNCs.  On  balance,  there  is 
an  error  in  the  overall  estimates,  in  one 
direction  or  the  other.  Hov.-ever,  as  the 
subsequent  analysis  will  imply,  substan- 
tial errors  could  be  present  in  the  eti- 
uiat?s  without  necessitating  any  funda- 
mental alteration  of  the  conclusions 
which  are  derived  from  th-m. 

The  key  figures  in  the  table  ar?  the 
overall  total  asset  and  liabi'ity  estimates 
in  the  lower  right-hand  corner.  Those 
measure  the  amounts  cf  short-term 
fi'nd.T  that  may  have  been  capable  of 
flowing  within  the  system  at  the  end  of 
each  of  the  3  years  covered— $162  billion 
in  1969,  $212  billion  in  1970,  and  $268 
billion  in  1971  on  the  ar-sets  side.  Mr. 
President,  note  that  enormous  increase 
in  3  years:  An  increase  of  $100  billion 


between  1969  and  1971.  In  fact,  in  2 
years — and  on  the  liabilities  side— $135 
billion  in  1969,  $166  billion  in  1970  and 
$201  billion  in  1971. 

These  indeed  are  very,  very  large  num- 
bers, and  what  is  even  more  important, 
they  are  increasing  and  expanding  at  an 
enormous,  almo.^t  geometric  rate.  They 
should  lay  to  rest  any  doubts  that  the 
s:vcn  sets  of  organizations  involved  are 
capable  of  generating  figures  that  could 
disrupt  normal  payments  relrlionships 
among:  countries  and,  in  fact,  help  to 
generate  international  monetary  crises 
and  tensions. 

As  I  say,  no  matter  how  "^ound  our 
fiscal  policy  and  monetary  policy  may  be, 
no  matter  how  truthful  and  careful  we 
are  and  our  Government  may  \:c.  and  all 
other  governments  may  be,  unles.s  we  are 
able  to  get  the  Treasury  report,  how  can 
we  know  what  is  going  on  and  have  some 
basis  for  activity,  so  that  we  can  protect 
the  dollar? 


estimated  as 
$268  bllUon. 
of  these, 
to  exchange 
is  quite  suffi- 
ass  intema- 

consent 

Absence  of  a 

right  to  the 
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Consider  the  total  assets 
available  at  the  end  of  1971 
A  movement  of  a  mere  1  peijcent 
or  $2.7  billion,  in  response 
rate  weakness  or  strength, 
cient  to  produce  a  first-c 
tlonal  financial  crisis 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani>nous 
that  I  may  suggest  the 
quorum  without  losing  my 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING 
objection?  Without  objection 
ordered.  The  clerk  will 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President 
unanimous  consent  that 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pr^ident 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr. 
modify  my  amendment, 
modifying  language  to  the 

The  modification  is  as  follows 

On  page  3.  strike  lines  6  tl:  rough  11  and 
insert  the  following: 

"may  be  assessed  a  civil  p^ialty 
ceedlng  $10,000  in  a  proceedini ; 
der  subsection  (b)  of  this 

On  page  3,  line  13,  after  th^  word  "has", 
insert  the  following : 

"failed  to  submit  a  report 
any   rule   or   regulation    issued 
Title  or  has". 

On  page  3,  line  21,  change  tlie  period  to  a 
comma  and  insert  the  following 

"and  additionally   the 
for  failure  to  submit  a  report 
(a)". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Priident,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  o;  dered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pres  Ident,  let  me 
briefly  summarize  this  amendment  by 
saying  that  what  this  amendment  re- 
quires is  that  U.S.  multinat  onal  corpo- 
rations, which  have  $190  b  Uion  of  the 
$268  billion  that  was  availab  e  at  the  end 
of  1971 — much  of  which  is  i  ivailable  for 
speculation  or  for  legitlmste  transac- 
tions in  foreign  currencies —  ihould  make 
periodic  and  timely  reports  ta  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States,  so  that  the 
Treasury  can  inform  Congiess  and  in- 
form itself  on  the  speculative  activities 
of  these  corporations. 

It  is  not  a  regulatory  amendment.  It 
is  an  amendment  that  prevents  these 
corporations  from  doing  wl  atever  they 
wish.  They  are  protected,  unc  er  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  '  Yeasury.  He 
is  in  a  position  that  he  does  not  have  to 
disclose  confidential  busin  ;ss  matters 
which  would  in  anj*  way  pre;  udice  or  en- 
danger the  competitive  strer  gth  of  these 
corporations. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  riodlfled  my 
amendment,  in  accommodat  ng  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  to  provide  t  lat  in  order 
to  impose  a  civil  penalty  to  i  equlre  com- 
pliance. It  would  be  necessary  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  go  to  court, 
and  only  the  court  would  be  n  a  position 
to  require  that  compliance. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  t  oor. 
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Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  has  hit  on  an  impor- 
tant subject,  the  matter  of  short-term 
capital  flows  across  national  borders  that 
have  been  attacking  monetary  stability. 
There  obviously  is  a  large  supply  of  dol- 
lar balances,  particularly,  in  the  hands 
of  both  foreign  holders  and  U.S.  citizens 
and  corporations,  which  have  been  wired 
across  national  boundaries  in  great  vol- 
ume every  time  there  is  any  tremor  in 
the  fixed-rate  system.  Some  of  this  move- 
ment Is  totally  justified  for  business  rea- 
sons that  come  imder  the  category  of 
"hedging" — that  is,  preparing  in  advance 
against  the  risk  that  future  payments 
against  debts  or  obligations  In  foreign 
currencies  will  become  more  expensive 
to  the  holders  of  dollars,  if  they  are  de- 
preciated. Some  of  this  movement  is 
"speculative,"  however,  and  Is  simply  the 
result  of  betting  against  the  dollar's  fu- 
ture value  by  holders  of  dollar  balances 
who  have  no  business  purpose  in  mind, 
and  who  ai'e  simply  pursuing  possible 
gain  from  international  monetary  de- 
velopments. 

We  do  not  really  know  the  extent  to 
which  multinational  corporations  are 
engaging  In  the  speculative  type  of  for- 
eign exchange  operations,  as  opposed  to 
the  hedging  type.  Many  dollar-balance 
holders  are  not  U.S.  citizens  or  corpora- 
tions, and  we  know  even  less  about  the 
extent  to  which  they  speculate  against 
the  dollar.  It  probably  would  be  helpful 
to  know  more  about  the  capital  transac- 
tions of  our  business  firms,  and  at  the 
present  time  the  Treasury  is  studying 
improvements  in  its  information  gather- 
ing system  to  accomplish  just  that. 
Treasury  already  has  statutory  authority 
to  gather  any  monetary-related  infor- 
mation it  may  desire  from  U.S.  citizens 
and  corporations,  under  the  Emergency 
Banking  Act  and  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreement  Act.  and  it  currently  has 
regulations  requiring  certain  types  of 
capital  transactions  Information  to  be 
reported. 

The  information  which  Treasury  now 
requires  is  the  following: 

First.  Banking  liabilities  to  foreigners, 
deposits  and  assets  held  in  custody — end 
month: 

Second.  Banking  claims  on  for- 
eigners— loans,  acceptance  credits,  de- 
posits and  other  assets  held  abroad — 
representing  assets  of  the  banks  and 
their  domestic  customers — end  month; 
Third.  Transactions  in  long-term  se- 
curities with  foreigners — monthly: 

Fourth.  Nonbank  firms'  liabilities 
to  nonaflaiiated  foreigners — borrowings, 
trade  payables,  other  payables — end  of 
quarter, 

Fifth.  Nonbank  firms'  claims  on  non- 
affiliated foreigners — loans,  trade  re- 
ceivables, deposits  abroad,  other  assets — 
end  of  quarter. 

In  addition,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment gets  quarterly  reports  from  business 
firms  covering  their  accounts  with  their 
foreign  affiliates — branches,  subsidiaries, 
and  head  offices — including  short-term 
claims  and  short-term  liabilities,  under 
authority  of  the  Emergency  Banking  Act. 
As  I  said.  Treasury  is  studying  im- 
provements in  this  information  system 
now,  which  we  can  expect  would  meet 


the  purposes  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. Also,  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  in  a  meeting  2  days  ago  issued  a 
communique  expressing  the  P^md's  in- 
tention to  study  this  problem.  I  quote 
from  the  release: 

An  intensive  study  should  be  made  of  ef- 
fective means  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
dlsequilibratlng  capital  flows  by  a  variety  of 
measures.  Including  controls,  to  influence 
them  and  by  arrangements  to  finance  and 
offset  them.  It  was  noted  that  the  Deputies 
are  establishing  a  technical  group  on  dls- 
equilibratlng capital  flows.  Including  those 
associated  with  Euro-currency  markets. 

Under  Secretary  Volcker  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  has  written  to  me  ex- 
pressing his  concern  about  his  proposal, 
and  I  will  subsequently  read  his  com- 
ments to  the  Senate  before  this  matter  Is 
voted  upon.  As  the  Senate  is  av.are,  Un- 
der Secretary  Volcker  has  been  the  prin- 
cipal negotiator  for  the  United  States  in 
the  recent  monetary  negotiations  and  is 
the  official  most  knowledgeable  about  the 
impact  of  the  present  amendment  on  the 
international  situation. 

I  should  like  to  read  into  the  Record  at 
this  time  the  letter  from  Under  Secretary 
Volcker : 

The    Under    Secretary     op    the 
Treasury    for    Monetary    At- 

FAIRS, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  28,  1973. 
Hon.  John  O.  Tower, 

U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tower:  I  understand  that  in 
connection  with  consideration  in  the  Senate 
of  the  Par  Value  Modlflcatlon  Bill  (S.  929), 
some  members  have  expressed  a  desire  to  In- 
stitute a  new  reporting  system  which  would 
be  designed  to  obtain  Information  on  short- 
term  and  speculative  capital  flows.  I  would 
very  much  hope  that  such  Initiatives  would 
be  resisted.  This  is  a  real  problem  area  here, 
but  I  feel  that  a  mandatory  legislative  Initia- 
tive of  this  kind  would  be  untimely  and 
might  well  have  undesirable  side  effects. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  Administration 
Is  quite  concerned  about  the  problem  of  spec- 
ulative capital  flows  and  that  It  is  being 
given  serious  attention  both  internationally 
and  domestically. 

We  are  examining  this  problem  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  other  leading  flnanclal  coun- 
tries. I  have  Just  participated  in  the  meet- 
ings which  were  held  by  the  Committee  of  20 
on  international  monetary  reform  in  Wash- 
ington, in  which  the  Committee  speclflcaUy 
endorsed  an  intensive  study  of  effective 
means  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  dlsequili- 
bratlng capital  flows.  The  Deputies  of  the 
Committee  of  20  are  establishing  a  technical 
working  group  for  this  purpose. 

We  are  also  considering  totemally  how  our 
existing  reporting  system  on  capital  flows 
and  related  statistics  can  be  Improved.  De- 
cisions on  changes  that  may  be  administra- 
tively feasible  and  statistically  meaningful 
require  very  careful  planning  and  study.  Our 
existing  legislative  authority  on  reporting  Is 
fully  adequate  to  Implement  any  improve- 
ments that  may  be  found  desirable. 

Since  we  have  adequate  existing  authority 
in  this  field,  there  is  a  clear  danger  that  new 
legislative  action  could  be  misinterpreted  as 
evidencing  an  intention  to  go  beyond  mere 
statistical  reporting.  However  unfounded, 
such  misinterpretation  could  readily  fuel 
new  capital  movements  of  the  kind  that  have 
disturbed  exchange  markets  in  recent  weeks. 
Sincerely  youTt, 

Path.  A.  Volckeb, 

In  short,  one  thing  the  Treasury,  I 
believe,  is  concerned  about  is  that  if  the 
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amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin is  passed,  it  will  appear  to  many  to 
be  the  harbinger  of  exchange  controls 
and  in  anticipation  of  exchange  controls, 
Mr.  President,  you  could  set  off  another 
roimd  of  speculation  that  could  have 
very  serious  consequences. 

"The  department  now  feels  it  has  the 
authority  it  needs  and  it  is  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

I  agree  in  spirit  with  what  the  Senator 
is  trsring  to  do,  and  I  think  we  are  per- 
haps very  like  minded  on  this  matter. 
But  the  Treasury  Department  and  Mr. 
Volcker,  who  has  been  an  adviser  in  this 
matter,  feel  they  have  adequate  author- 
ity and  the  information  the  Treasury 
will  require  will  be  available. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  the  amend- 
ment be  rejected. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  be  brief.  I  already  have  spoken  on 
this  matter. 

I  do  wish  to  point  out  that  tliis  is 
something  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
says  formally  he  does  not  want  but  I 
wish  to  read  from  the  hearings.  During 
the  hearings  I  asked: 

Senator  Proxmire.  What  role  did  these 
corporations  play  on  the  speculative  inflows 
of  funds  to  Germany  and  Japan? 

Mr.  Voixjker.  I  can't  answer  that  ques- 
tion. We  don't  have  the  data. 

Senator  PROXMniE.  I$n't  that  pretty  Im- 
portant to  understand  what  Is  causing  this 
type  of  thing  to  the  extent  that  these  are 
companies  that  may  have  an  obligation  to 
the  United  States  and  be  to  some  extent 
under  oixr  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  Volcker.  I  would  like  to  know  the 
answer.  If  we  had  a  good  enough  statistical 
reporttag  network  I  would  respond  more 
intelligently  than  I  am. 

We  are  told  we  cannot  do  anything  on 
this;  but  the  President  devalued  the 
dollar.  There  is  clear  congressional  au- 
thority and  responsibility  to  determine 
the  value  of  ciurency.  Of  course  the 
President  has  to  act  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. I  do  not  believe  he  should 
not  have  £u:ted  but  I  say  we  have  every 
right  to  modify  the  bill  and  that  we  must 
act  in  any  way  we  can  to  prevent  deval- 
uation in  the  future.  It  has  been  estab- 
lished by  Senator  Byrd  and  others  that 
devaluation  is  very  expensive.  It  requires 
additional  appropriations  and  additional 
spending  by  American  consumers.  So  if 
Congress  is  going  to  act  on  any  measure 
the  administration  sends  down,  we  have 
the  duty  to  say  that  It  does  not  have  to 
be  left  to  big  brother,  that  only  he  knows. 
That  may  be  true  in  some  areas.  It  may 
be  true  in  connection  with  foreign  policy 
or  military  policy,  but  not  in  something 
of  this  kind. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  gather  the  Treas- 
ury was  against  this  on  the  groimd  they 
already  have  sufficient  authority  to  do 
what  the  Senator  is  asking.  What  is  the 
Senator's  answer  to  that? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  not  an  indict- 
ment of  Secretary  Volcker  or  Secretary 
Shultz,  or  the  President.  This  is  some- 
thing that  the  President  has  had  au- 
thority to  act  on  for  40  years,  ever  since 
the  Emergency  Banking  Act  of  1933.  In 
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the  last  10  years  multi-international  cor- 
porations have  gotten  so  big  and  have 
such  enormous  influence  on  short  flow 
assets  of  this  kind.  They  have  done 
nothing.  It  seems  to  me  this  will  per- 
petuate action  by  them  in  a  modest  way. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  intend  to 
vote  against  this  amendment.  I  have 
read  the  letter  dated  March  28  from  Un- 
der Secretary  Volcker  to  Senator  Tower 
with  regard  to  this  matter.  I  believe  we 
must  be  cautioned  by,  and  honor,  the 
Under  Secretary's  assertion  that  there  is 
a  "cleEir  danger"  that  our  approval  of 
this  amendment  could  be  misinterpreted 
by  speculators,  and  that  it  could  thus 
"readily  fuel  new  capital  movements  of 
the  kind  that  have  disturbed  exchange 
markets  in  recent  weeks."  In  my  view 
this  is  too  great  a  risk  to  run.  I  am  in 
full  agreement  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Wisconsin  (Senator 
PROXMIRE)  that  capital  flows  originated 
by  multinational  corporations  may  pose 
a  serious  problem.  I  also  agree  that,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  a  reporting  re- 
quirement of  the  kind  he  suggests  would 
not  seem  inappropriate. 

There  is  another  reason  for  my  vote 
against  the  amendment.  The  Multina- 
tional Corporations  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  is  in  the  process 
of  conducting  a  thorough  study  of  all 
aspects  of  the  operations  of  multina- 
tional companies.  We  will  certainly  look 
into  the  problem  of  such  corporations' 
alleged  speculation  against  the  dollar. 
I  think  we  will  be  able  to  frame  well- 
considered  legislation  to  deal  with  the 
problem,  if  we  determine  that,  in  fact, 
the  problem  is  a  real  one,  and  that  it  re- 
quires legislation  in  addition  to  that 
which  Under  Secretary  Volcker  assures 
is  already  available  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  ready  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  as 
modifled.  The  yeas  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  aimounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non ^  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRicHT),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  INOUYE),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Calif omia  (Mr.  Tunney)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  Is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  is  ab- 
sent because  of  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon), 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cur- 


tis) is  detained  on  official  business  and, 
if  present  and  voting,  would  vote  "nay." 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  46, 
nays  40,  as  follows: 

[No.  70  Leg.] 

YEAS— 46 

Allen  Holllngs  Moas 

Baker  Huddleston  Muskle 

Bayh  Hughes  Nelson 

Bible  Hiunphrey  Pastore 

Biden  Jackson  Pearson 

Burdick  Javlts  PeU 

Case  Johnston  Proxmire 

Chiles  Kennedy  Rlblcoff 

Church  Magnuson  Schwelker 

Clark  Mansfleld  Stevens 

Cranston  Matbias  Stevenson 

Eagleton  McClelian  Symmgton 

Gravel  McGovern  Taft 

Hart  Mclntyre  Williams 

Haskell  Metcalf 

Hathaway  Mondale 

NAYS — to 


Aiken 

Dominick 

Percy 

Bartlett 

Eastland 

Randolph 

Beall 

Fannin 

Roth 

Bennett 

Pong 

Saxbe 

Bentsen 

Goldwater 

Bcott,  Pa. 

Brock 

GrlfBn 

Scott.  Va. 

Buckley 

Hatfield 

Sparkman 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Stafford 

Harry  P. 

Jr.    Hruska 

Talmadge 

BjTd,  Robert  C.  Long 

Thurmond 

Cook 

McClure 

Tower 

Cotton 

McGee 

Welcker 

Dole 

Nunn 

Young 

Domenlci 

Packwood 

NOT  VOTING— 14 

Abourezk 

Ervln 

Inouye 

Bellmon 

Fulbrlght 

Montoya 

Brooke 

Gurney 

Stennis 

Cannon 

Hansen 

Tunney 

Curtis 

Hartke 

So  Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment  (No, 
66),  as  modifled,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  a  communication  I  have 
received  from  the  Hon.  Paul  A.  Volcker, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
Monetary  Affairs,  in  response  to  a  ques- 
tion I  posed  in  the  hearings  on  this  bill. 

I  asked  whethw  it  would  be  possible 
to  devise  a  formula  for  automatic  adjust- 
ments in  currency  values  in  response  to 
changes  in  certain  economic  indices.  I 
believe  it  is  essential  to  search  for  ways 
to  avoid  the  monetary  crises  and  abrupt 
devaluations  which  have  plagued  the  in- 
ternational monetary  system  in  recent 
years. 

Under  Secretary  Volcker,  in  his  reply, 
discusses  the  problems  involved  in  de- 
veloping such  a  formula,  from  the  stand- 
point of  both  economic  theory  and  na- 
tional policy,  and  concludes  that  major 
changes  in  reserve  positions  provide  the 
best  indicator  of  payments  disequilib- 
rium, and  thus  of  need  for  adjustments. 
He  encloses  a  paper  which  discusses  these 
points  in  greater  detail.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  these  materials  be  inserted 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C, 

March  28,  1973. 
Hon.  William  D.  Hathaway, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hathaway:  This  Is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  March  13,  requesting 
information  on  the  state  of  inquiry  into  the 
possibility  of  developing  a  formula  for  auto- 
matic exchange  rate  adjustment  in  accord- 
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ance  with  economic  indices, 
tlon  that  I  was  not  aware 
further  response  on   this 
record — had  I  been,  we 
attempted   to  provide   any 
quested. 

The  possibility  of  developln  j 
formula   or   Indicator  of  th^^ 
change  rate  change  has  been 
slvely.  A  bibliography  of  the 
available  studies  In  this  area 

These     studies    examine 
schemes  for  linking  exchange 
ments  to  various  economic  ln(  :i 
commonly    advocated     indict  s 
movements    Ln    spot    or 

rates  or  a  country's  Inl 

Other  criteria  which  have  bee  i 
elude  movements  in  various  , 
and  in  categories  of  the  balanc  e 
such  as  the  "basic"  balance.  <> 
of  the  various  studies  suggest  s 
no  single  Index  or  set  of 
give  a  reliable  enough  I 

longer   run    changes    in    

make  It  desirable  or  feasible  tc 
rate  adjustments  automatlca 
havlor  of  an  Index.  Research 

various   proposals    for 

rate  adjustments  would  have 
face   of   International   mone 
during    the    postwar    period 
while   several   of  these   Indlci 
been  helpful  guides  to 
precise  enough  to  ser^-e  as  a  re 
automatic  parity  adjustments 
In  my  view,  all  of  the  varloi 
automatic   adjustment   coni 
problems.  First,  as  Indicated  _._, 
indicator   or   set    of    indlcato^ 

capable  of  pointing  

errlngly  to  the  form  which  . 
ment  should  take.  Second! 
possible    to    develop    such    ar 
would  have  strong  doubts  that 
ways  point  to  the  exchange  rate 
ment  to  be  used.  Important  as 
rate  is.  It  Is  not  the  only  Inst: 
Justment  policy  available;  nor, 
stances,  will  it  necessarily  be 
slrable.   Third,   all   proposals   ,, 
adUistment   formulae,   whethe- 
exchange  rate  or  not.  fall  to 
need  and  desire  on  the  part  ol 
to  have  flexibility  of  choice 
sensitive  and  powerful  econc 
struments.  We  believe  countrl$ 
the  abllltv  to  choose  from  a 
nationally    acceptable 
those    best   suited   to   their 
needs  and  circumstances. 

In  developing  U.S.  proposals 
reform,    we   have   attempted   i 
framework  within  which  coun 
eJTective  and  equitable 
their    payments    Imbalances, 
have  needed  discretion  as  to 
adjustment  policies  to  be  used 
and  on  the  basis  of  historical  . 
believ-e  that  major  changes  In 
tlons  provide  the  best,  most  c^. 
and    least    ambiguous    indicator 
payments   disequilibrium.    We 
fore  pr,8posed  that  movements 
reserves  be  used  as  a  quantity' 
of  the  need  for  payments 
adjustment  actions  taken  .... 
change  rate  changes  or  other 
ures    While   we  believe  that 
would  be  highly  reliable,  we 
the   need   to  have   available   t,  ^ 
abling  the  International  commiiji 
ride"  the  Indicator  In  cases  w 
to  be  wrong. 

I  am  also  enclosing  a  paper 
US.  proposal  for  the  use  of  a 
tor  which  discu.sses  these  ques. 
detail.  I  hope  this  Informatlor 
you.  If  you  have  further 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Patti, 
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The    U.S.    Phoposals    fob    Using    Reserves 
A3  AN  Indicator  op  the  Need  for  Balance- 
of-Payments  Adjustment 
i.  introduction 

1.  There  appears  to  be  general  agreement 
that  a  reformed  international  monetary 
system  should  promote  prompter  and  more 
effective  adjustment  of  balance-of-payments 
dlsequlUbria.  The  U.S.  proposals  are  based 
on  the  premise  that  each  country  will  be 
wUllng  to  work  within  the  context  of  a  sys- 
tem that  provides  strong,  equitable  and 
balanced  Incentives  to  achieve  and  maintain 
external  balance. 

2.  In  the  U.S.  view,  the  most  promising 
approach  Is  a  system  in  which  dispropor- 
tionate changes  in  a  nation's  reserves  in 
either  direction  serve  as  objective  indicators 
that  balance-of-payments  adjustment  meas- 
ures are  needed.  We  visualize  a  system  in 
which  disproportionately  large  gains  in  re- 
serves for  a  particular  country  indicate  the 
need  for  adjustment  measures  to  eliminate 
a  balance-of-payments  surplus,  just  as,  in 
any  system  of  convertibility  into  reserve 
assets,  disproportionately  large  losses  of  re- 
serves indicate  the  need  for  adjustment  to 
eliminate  a  balance-of-payments  deficit.  A 
variety  of  adjustment  Instruments  would  be 
acceptable.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to 
develop  the  logic  of  this  approach. 

3.  The  international  monetary  system  in 
past  years  has  failed  to  provide  adequate 
Inducements  to  achieve  and  maintain 
balatice-of-payments  equUlbrlum,  defined  as 

s  schemes  for     *  situation  in  which  external  payments  are 
three  basic     ^^   reasonable   balance   at  normal  levels  of 
a^ove.  no  single     employment    and    economic    activity,    and 
has   proved      without    Inappropriate    utilization    of    con- 
and  un-      '^'■°'^-  This  failure  was  reflected  in  both  large 
adjust-     ^^^   persistent    Imbalances,    and    In    recent 
e^en  If  It  were     years   in   some    tendency    toward    increased 
indicator,    I     ^^  of  controls.  Deficit  countries  could  often 
it  would  al-     maintain    dlsequUibrla    for    a    considerable 
as  the  instru-     Perlod   through   measures   distorting   trade, 
the  exchange     capital  flows,  or  the  Internal  economy  they 
of  ad-     "ere  usually  permitted  or  even  encouraged 
In  specific  in-     ^°  borrow  extensively.   (In  the  case  of  the 
the  most  de-     United  States,  this  "borrowing"  in  large  part 
:  or  automatic     ^oo}s.  the  form  of  increased  holdings  by  for- 
tled   to  the     ^^^^  monetary  authorities  of  U.S.  dollar  ob- 
recognlze  the     ligations.)    Surplus  countries,  able  to  accu- 
governments     mulate  reserves  more  or  less  indefinitely,  felt 
I  the  use  of     under  even  less  pressure  to  adjust,  and  an 
ic  policy  in-     Increasingly  common  response  has  been  con- 
should  have     ^'■ol'  on  the  Inward  flow  of  capital. 

of  Inter-         *•  Viewed  from  the  perspective  of  a  single 
policies     country— particularly  a  country  in  a  rela- 

ot^n   particular     tlvely    advanced    stage    of    development 

balance-of-payments  surpluses  have  been 
considered  a  more  comfortable  and  more 
desirable  state  of  affairs  than  deficit  or 
balance.  A  surplus  country  could  avoid  the 
pol  tlcally  ambarrassing  adjustment  actions 
which  a  deficit  country  might  be  forced  to 
take.  A  strong  trading  position  was  fre- 
quently considered  a  vehicle  for  domestic 
economic  expansion  and  maintenance  of  full 
employment.  A  persistently  strong  currency 
and  large  reserves  might  be  felt  to  proMde 
useful  protection  against  unexpected  ex- 
ternal influences,  and  even  to  svmbclize 
prudent  economic  management.  Prior  to  the 
Introduction  of  the  SDR  scheme,  the  svstem 
depended  on  balance-of-pavments  disequi- 
librium for  growth  in  reserves— »rr,wth  in 
global  reserves  over  time  could  be  accom- 
plished only  as  other  countries  r.in  stir- 
pluses  offset  by  U.S.  deficits,  financed  through 
an  expansion  of  U.S.  liabilities. 

5.  Some  of  these  incentives  to  rvn  s'-r- 
pluses  were  recognized  in  tl-e  n.scvssi  m 
leading  up  to  Bretton  Woods,  an  ;  they  were 
reflected  in  the  strictures  F;a-f'i  on  c-m- 
petltlve  devaluation.  Nevertheless,  vMie 
overt  competitive  devaluations  have  not  been 
important,  many  countries  still  more  or 
less  consciously  have  aimed  for  payments 
surpluses  and  adapted  their  economic  policy 
\  Volcker.         instruments  to  that  end.  At  the  very  least. 
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surpluses  were  tolerated  while  deficits  were 
a  source  of  concern  and  action.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  system  to  assure  compati- 
bility of  nations'  balance-of-payments  ob- 
jectives—nothing to  assure  that  the  sur- 
pluses which  many  countries  soueht  would 
be  offset  by  targeted  deficits  'in  equal 
amounts  on  the  part  of  other  countries. 

6.  Within  this  general  context,  there  were 
systematic  tendencies  for  surpluses  ar.d  defi- 
cits to  fall  In  a  partlciilar  pattern.  Frcm  the 
viewpoint  of  the  United  States,  as  the  largest 
unit  In  the  world  economic  system  and  in 
important  ways  in  the  least  flexible  position, 
these  pressures  toward  surplus  and  currency 
underevaluatlon  by  others  have   had   their 
counterpart  in  a  persistent  deficit  in  its  own 
accounts.  It  was  long  felt  inappropriate,  in 
the  light  of  the  disturbing  implications  for 
stability  in  world  financial  markets,  for  the 
United  States  to  initiate  exchange  rate  ac- 
tion to  correct  this  deficit.  When  the  Im- 
balance   Increased    substantially    and    such 
action  was  undertaken  the  resistance  by  its 
trading  partners  seemed  to  confirm  their  re- 
luctance to  lose  a  surplus  position  as  well  as 
to  demonstrate   the  difficulty  of   achieving 
the   needed   adjustment   in   the   absence   of 
agreed   criteria   for   reconciling   balance-of- 
payments  objectives.  From  the  viewpoint  of 
some  other  countries,  the  mechanism  that 
permitted  the  chronic  U.S.  deficit  and  their 
surpluses  to  persist — namely,  the  tendency 
for  that  Imbalance  to  be  financed.  In  part, 
by  increased  dollar  holdings  of  other  coun- 
tries— indicated  that  the  United  States  was 
not  subject  to  the  usual  constraints  of  a 
deficit   country.   In   concept,   the   introduc- 
tion of  the  SDR  successfully  freed  the  svs- 
tem of  the  need  for  continuous  U.S.  deficits 
to  meet  reserve  needs.  But  by  itself  that  re- 
form was  not  sufficient  to  change  the  basic 
bias  in  the  system. 

7.  While  the  system  operated  satisfactorily 
for  a  niunber  of  years — in  fact  it  may  have 
been  preferable  to  any  realistic  alternative- 
it  was  a  system  of  continuous  imbalance,  of 
protracted  disequilibrium.  From  the  view- 
point of  both  the  U.S.  and  other  nations,  the 
results  were  increasingly  unsatisfactory,  cre- 
ating major  stresses  that  undermined  sta- 
bility. The  system  failed.  In  the  end,  because 
it  depended  on  a  measure  of  broad  equilib- 
rium for  sustained  satisfactory  operation, 
yet  failed  to  induce  the  adjustments  re- 
quired to  achieve  equilibrium.  The  actions 
taken  by  the  United  States  on  August  15, 
1971,  signaled  the  untenabllity  of  the  pre- 
viously existing  arrangments.  The  Interim 
arrangements  developed  since  that  time,  in- 
cluding the  Smithsonian  Agreement  of  De- 
cember 1971.  do  not  provide  a  long-term 
solution  to  these  problems. 

8.  The  U.S.  proposals  for  a  future  system 
are  designed  to  encourage  equilibrium  by 
promoting  needed  adjustments  actively, 
rather  than  simply  prohibiting  unwarranted 
moves;  and  to  apply  equivalent  incentives 
for  adjustment  evenhandedly  to  all  nations. 
The  proposals  are  evolutionary,  in  the  sense 
that  they  would  build  on  certain  areas  of 
widespread  agreement  incorporated  in  past 
arrangements:  the  SDR.  convertibility,  the 
prchl^5itlon  on  competitive  devaluation,  and 
emphnsls  on  the  need  for  international  fl- 
nj.icial  arrangements  to  support  liberal 
trade  ana  payments.  They  would  differ  from 
t'le  past  in  bul'.rtlng  these  and  other  elements 
of  the  system  into  arrangements  for  actively 
pr.imoting  adjustment,  reconciling  balance- 
of-pnvments  ^b'ectives.  and  overcoming  the 
systematic  bli'.s  toward  surpluses. 

n.    THE    NEED    FOR    OBJECTIVE    CRITERIA 

9.  The  U.S.  proposals  take  as  a  point  of 
c'eparture  that  the  stability  and  durability 
of  a  new  mo-'et^ry  .sy.stem  will  be  crucially 
dependent  on  finding  an  equitable  and  ef- 
fective mears  nf  promoting  the  adjustment 
of  external  Imbalances. 

10.  In  approaching  that  objective,  we  be- 
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lieve  success  Is  dependent  upon  finding  an 
appropriate  blend  among  there  possible  ap- 
proaches, each  of  which  contains  some  ad- 
vantages, but  none  of  which  Is  satisfactory 
by  Itself.  The  three  approaches  are: 

(a)  national  discretion — a  degree  of  which 
is  essential  in  a  world  of  sovereign  nations 
and  desirable  in  allowing  maximum  prac- 
ticable freedom  of  action  among  Individual 
countries,  but  which,  relied  on  alone,  assures 
neither  equilibrium  nor  an  equitable  sharing 
of  adjustment  responsibilities; 

(b)  discretionary  authority  of  a  central 
liistltutlcn — which  can  bring  to  bear  the  In- 
fluence aiid  collective  wisdom  of  the  entire 
world  community  on  particular  adjustment 
problems,  but  which  can  lead  to  endless  de- 
bate, indecision  or  unbalanced  decisions  In  a 
potentially  politically  charged  atmosphere, 
and  which  requires  at  least  the  appearance 
of  ceding  more  authority  to  an  international 
body  than  nations  will  yield  at  this  stage  of 
Interntlonal  development;  and 

(c)  objective  criteria — which  can  be  help- 
ful In  establishing  measurements  for  Indi- 
cating adjustment  needs  for  various  nations 
and  various  situations  on  a  standardized 
basis,  bi'.t  which  do  not  unerringly  point  to 
appronriate  adjustments  or  permit  needed 
dlscetion  by  national  authorities. 

11  The  U.S.  proposal  alms  at  a  balance 
among  these  approaches — to  utilize  the  ad- 
vantages of  each,  while  avoiding  the  disad- 
vantages which  might  result  from  excessive 
or  single-minded  reliance  on  any  of  the 
three.  We  propose  that  objective  criteria  be 
established  to  note  and  locate  the  existence 
of  an  undesirable  degree  of  balance  of  pay- 
ments disequilibrium,  and  to  create  a  strong 
presumption  that  effective  adjustment  poli- 
cies should  be  Implemented.  But  we  would 
leave  to  the  country  concerned  substantial 
discretion  in  determining  the  composition  of 
those  adjustment  policies.  And  international 
consultations  would  be  utilized  to  determine 
the  applicability  of  the  criteria  to  particular 
situations  and  to  consider  exceptional  cases 
in  which  the  rules  might  be  overriden. 

12.  Use  of  objective  indicators  as  an  im- 
portant element  of  the  adjustment  mecha- 
nism appears  essential  on  grounds  of  eflScacy 
and  equity.  Adjustment  decisions  are  fre- 
quently difficult  for  any  government,  and 
there  is  a  tendency  to  postpone  and  avoid 
such  decisions  imtU  long  after  the  time 
when  adjustment  policies  should  have  been 
adopted.  Equally,  International  groups  are 
reluctant  to  deal  promptly  with  difficult  and 
politically  sensitive  adjustment  questions. 
Without  objective  indicators  there  Is  a  dan- 
ger that  needed  actions  will  not  be  taken. 
It  Is  much  better  to  get  advance  agreement 
in  principle  that  when  certain  internation- 
ally agreed  indicators,  recognized  as  being 
objective,  signal  adjustment  is  needed,  there 
will  be  a  strong  presumption  that  appro- 
priate measures  will  be  adopted — but  recog- 
nizing there  might  be  valid  reasons  for  over- 
riding the  Indicators  In  exceptional  cases. 
Such  an  approach  Is  much  more  likely  to 
result  in  equal  treatment  for  all  nations: 
It  would  call  for  comparable  adjustment  in- 
ducements for  all  countries — whether  large 
or  small,  developed  or  developing,  reserve 
currency  country  or  not — to  eliminate  pay- 
ments dlsequlUbria,  whether  surplus  or 
deficit. 

ni.  ADJUSTMENT,  RESERVES,  AND  CONVERTIBILITT 

13.  The  U.S.  proposals  assume  that  most 
nations  will  want  to  maintain  established 
values  for  their  exchange  rates — par  values 
or  central  rates — in  conjunction  with  a  gen- 
eralized system  of  convertibility  of  national 
currencies  Into  international  reserve  assets. 
In  a  system  of  established  exchange  values 
and  convertibility,  there  Is  a  close  relation- 
ship between  balance-of-payments  dls- 
equlUbria and  reserve  changes.  Accordingly, 
In  our  view  the  single  most  valid  Indicator 
that  a  country  is  in  actual  or  emerging  dis- 
equilibrium— as    well    as    the    most    readily 


available,  the  most  comprehensive,  and  the 
least  ambiguous — is  a  persistent  movement 
of  its  reserves  In  one  direction  or  another. 

14.  To  be  viable,  a  convertlbiUty  system 
must  be  capable  of  satisfying  the  sum  of  in- 
dividual   countries'    normal    needs    for   and 
secular  growth  in  reserves.  Nations  individu- 
ally, either  explicitly  through  formulation  of 
overt     balance-of-payments     objectives,     or 
more  Implicitly  through  their  behavior,  ex- 
press an  effective  demand  tor  reserves.  Unless 
the  International  monetary  system  Is  capable 
of  meeting  these  national  demands  in  the 
aggregate  and  changing  the  level  of  reserves 
to  meet  changes  In  such  needs  over  time,  a 
satisfactory  reconciliation  of  national  balance 
of  payments  alms,  and_  therefore  sustained 
balance-of-payments  equilibrium,  cannot  be 
assured.  For  if  reserves  are  not  adequate  to 
these  demands  in  the  aggregate,  nations  are 
incapable    by    definition    of    reaching    their 
desired  reserve  positions  simultaneously.   A 
decision  to  provide  the  system  with  too  few 
reserves  Induces — and  sanctions — a  destahl- 
li7lng  and  ultimatply  fruitless  competition 
for  srarce  res°rves.  Creation  of  too  many  re- 
serves ptishes  too  great  a  share  of  the  adjust- 
ment pressures  onto  surplus  countries  and 
facilitates  world  Inflation. 

15.  A  critical  defect  of  the  s>-stem  in  the 
past  was  that  while  It  tried  topromlse  un- 
limited convertibility,  and  while  fundamen- 
tally It  required  a  broad  mea-sure  of  balance- 
of-payments  equilibrium  for  sustained  oj>era- 
tlon,  it  did  not  provide  the  supply  of 
accept.able  reserve  assets  or  the  dlscipUae  on 
adjustment  policies  necessary  to  ach'eve 
these  objectives.  A  basic  feature  of  the  U.S. 
proposal  is  that  nations  must,  through  the 
process  of  negotiation,  reach  a  collective  de- 
cision on  the  appropriate  normsl  stock  and 
rate  of  Increase  of  reserves,  and  be  prepared 
to  accept  the  consequences  of  that  decision 
In  terms  of  their  own  Individual  reserve  posi- 
tions and  their  own  freedom  of  action  to  run 
surpluses  or  deficits. 

16.  It  would  be  essential  in  the  proposed 
system  that  countries  regard  their  balance 
of  pavments  dlsequlUbria,  whether  surplus 
or  deficit,  as  a  source  of  concern  before  the 
agreed  Indicators  came  Into  play.  In  other 
words,  countries  would  not  be  expected  to 
Ignore  imbalances  blithely  until  their  dls- 
equUibrla had  become  so  extreme  as  to 
prompt  strong  international  concern  through 
the  Indicator  mechanism.  Reserve  fluctua- 
tions would  signal  emerging  dlsequlUbria: 
movement  to  outer  indicators  slgnaUlng 
strong  international  concern  would  occur 
only  when  countries  faUed  to  make  the  ap- 
propriate responses  as  the  dlsequUibrla  buUt 
up. 

17.  Convertibility  Itself  cannot  promote 
adequate  or  equitable  adjustment.  Convertl- 
bUlty  Is  In  that  sense  an  asymmetrical  tool, 
operating  only  on  deficit  countries.  In  the 
framework  of  the  U.S.  propo  al.  the  Inherent 
link  of  convertibUlty  to  reserve  fluctuations 
would  result  in  broadly  symmetrical  pressures 
upon  surplus  and  deficit  nations. 

18.  In  short,  the  logic  of  the  U.S.  proposals 
Is  that  a)  better  balance  of  payments  adjust- 
ment is  required  and  Is  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  convertibility  system:  b) 
such  an  adjustment  process.  In  turn,  requires 
recognition  by  both  surplus  and  deficit  coun- 
tries of  their  obligations  and  resoonsibllities 
to  take  action;  c)  in  that  context,  oblect'.ve 
Indicators  of  the  need  for  adjiip,tm?nt  are 
essential;  (d)  a  broad  equality  between  the 
availability  of,  and  demands  for,  re-erves  In 
the  system  must  be  satisfied;  and  e)  all  of 
these  needs  can  be  brought  together,  in  the 
context  of  a  system  of  established  exchange 
rates  supported  by  convertibility,  by  the  use 
of  reserve  movements  as  the  main  Indicator 
of  the  need  for  adjustment. 

IV.      DESCRIPTION      OF      THE      PROPOSED      ADJUST- 
MENT/RESERVE /  CONVERTlBtLrry     SYSTEM 

19.  These  principles  could  be  Incorporated 
Into  several  alternative  operational  frame- 


works. Such  alternative  formulations  could, 
for  example,  (a)  emphasize  the  ufe  of  net  or 
gross  reserves  as  the  basis  for  measuring 
fluctuations  In  reserves;  (b)  focus  attention 
largely  on  changes  In  reserves  from  an  exist- 
ing starting  level  or  on  an  appropriate  dis- 
tribution of  Individual  countries'  reserves  In 
relation  to  some  "objective"  standard;  and 
(c)  provide  for  either  relatively  narrow  or 
relatively  wide  ranges  of  fluctuation  in  re- 
serves before  international  disclpUnes  ccme 
into  play.  WhUe  the  underlying  principles 
and  logic  of  the  various  approaches  would 
be  broadly  slmUar,  the  particular  formula- 
tion chosen  would  determine  the  speed,  force 
and  manner  with  which  the  adjustment 
pressures  would  operate.  For  its  part  the 
United  States  wishes  to  continue  to  examine 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  al- 
ternatives with  care,  and  would  welcome  the 
contribution  toward  this  effort  that  others 
can  make. 

20.  The  use  of  fluctuations  In  countries' 
reserves  as  the  main  indicator  of  adjustment 
need  requires  a  Judgment  about  a  "base" 
level  and  trend  of  reserves  for  each  country. 
Abstracting  from  transitional  problems 
(noted  later),  these  "base  levels"  could  be 
established  in  several  different  ways.  For  In- 
stance, the  distributional  pattern  of  national 
quotas  In  the  IMF  (allowing  for  any  agreed 
revisions  in  the  future)  might  represent  one 
approach  toward  determining  a  broadly  ac- 
ceptable distribution  of  reserves  in  normal 
circumstances.  Another  approach  would  be 
to  give  heavy  weight  to  the  actual  level  of 
reserves  at  the  start  of  the  system  for  the 
majority  of  countries,  relying  on  separate 
negotiations  for  those  countries  whose  re- 
serves at  the  start  of  the  system  were  judged 
to  be  seriously  excessive  or  Inadequate.  Coun- 
tries' "base  levels,"  in  any  case,  would  be  ex- 
pected to  rise  over  time,  consistent  with  col- 
lective decisions  about  world  SDR  creation. 
The  manner  in  which  "base  levels"  should  be 
calculated  would  clearly  be  a  matter  for  care- 
ful negotiation.  What  is  necessary  Is  that 
some  pattern  be  accepted  that  Is  generally 
satisfactory. 

21.  Use  of  reserves  fluctuations  to  achieve 
an  evenhanded  stimulus  to  adjustment  will 
require  a  broad  consistency  between  the 
total  of  established  "base  levels"  for  in- 
dividual countries  and  the  actual  supply  of 
reserves  in  the  system  as  a  whole.  Concep- 
tually, In  a  system  which  did  not  provide  for 
reserve  currencies,  this  need  could  t>e  met 
simply  by  assuring  that  the  aggregate  of 
gold.  SDR's  and  IMF  positions — that  is,  "pri- 
mary reserves" — equaled  the  aggregate  of 
countries'  "base  levels"  of  reserves.  If  in  such 
a  system  aggregate  "base  levels"  were  above 
total  primary  reserves,  a  destabilizing  and 
potentially  deflationary  competition  for  re- 
serves could  result;  if  "base  levels"  were  be- 
low the  total  of  primary  assets,  too  large  a 
share  of  adjustment  pressures  would  be 
shifted  toward  surplus  ccuntries  and  world 
inflation  might  be  facilitated. 

22.  In  practice,  we  assume  that  some  na- 
tions win  wish  to  hold  foreign  exchange  In 
their  reserves  and  should  be  permitted  to  do 
so.  Some  nations  will  want  flexibility  of  re- 
serve management,  and  the  system  as  a  w-hole 
will  benefit  from  an  ability  to  respond  flexi- 
bly to  sudden  and  reversible  increases  in 
the  need  for  liquidity  during  periods  of  strain 
related  to  speculative  or  Jther  factors.  Thus, 
in  structuring  the  proposed  svstem  consid- 
eration will  need  to  be  given  to  the  compli- 
cation introduced  by  the  existence  cf  a  pcs- 
sibly  fluctuating  margin  rf  foreign  exchange 
holdings.  In  a  convertibility  system,  foreign 
exchange  holdings  are  potential  claims  oo 
primary  reserves.  Consequently,  a  stable  sys- 
tem must  provide  enough  primary  reserves 
In  relation  to  the  whole  to  meet  reasonable 
demands  for  conversion  of  these  potential 
convertibility  claims  and/or  must  limit  de- 
mands for  conversion  by  individual  countries 
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that  would  otherwise  claim  an  e  xcesslve  pro- 
portion of  tZie  available  suppl; '  of  primary 
reserves. 

23.  There  are  a  number  of  co  nplementary 
approaches  which  could  reconc  le  the  exist- 
ence of  foreign  exchange  holdln  ;s  In  reserves 
with  the  stability  and  even-h  inded  -vork- 
Ing  of  a  system  of  reserve  Indicators.  One 
approach  would  be  to  equate  Ihe  aggregate 
of  base  levels"  with  the  tota  of  primary 
reserves  and  provide  limits  on  tl  le  dispropor- 
tionate accumulation  of  prlmar  7  reserves  by 
a  country  above  Its  base  lev<l.  Some  as- 
surance against  excessive  claims  for  primary 
reserves  growing  out  of  past  tccumulatlon 
of  foreign  exchange  could  also  be  provided 
by  arrangements  providing  for  bilateral  or 
multilateral  funding  of  existing  foreign  ex- 
change reserves  to  the  extent  the  holder 
wished  to  fund  such  balances,  cr  by  a  facil- 
ity for  exchange  of  such  balan  ;es — initially 
or  over  time — Into  SDK's.  These  aspects  of 
the  question  should  receive  c(  reful  study, 
but  are  not  further  considered  here. 

24.  Under  a  reserve-Indicator  system,  cer- 
tain points  would  be  establlshel  above  and 
below  each  country's  base  level  to  guide  th3 
adjustment  process  and  to  assure  even- 
handed  convertibility  disciplines.  Such 
points  would  be  set  according  to  xmlform 
procedures  for  each  country,  aid  could  be 
described  as  follows,  again  absti  acting  from 
special  arrangements  that  wouli  be  appro- 
priate during  a  transitional  peilod. 

(a)  A  "low  point"  would  be  set  at  some 
point  below  the  "base  level."  In  concept, 
this  might  approximate  a  level  of  reserves 
considered  to  be  close  to  the  mlilmum  level 
ordinarily  necessary  to  maintain  conndence 
and  to  guard  against  extreme  <  imergencles. 
If  a  country's  reserves  fell  bel  )w  Its  "low 
point"  for  a  period  of  time,  defiilte  adjust- 
ment pressures  would  be  anticipated  and 
acceptable  adjustment  measures  would  be 
expected.  In  the  absence  of  adeqi  late  policies 
over  a  specified  period.  Interna  lonal  sanc- 
tions— for  example,  refusal  to  pr  )vlde  credit, 
or  loss  of  scheduled  SDR  allocat  ons — might 
becoma  effective.  Such  sanctions  would  be 
avoided  only  If  the  IMF.  throu  ;h  approval 
of  a  satisfactory  program  of  idjustment, 
made  a  finding  that  sanctions  w<  re  not  war- 
ranted. Negotiated  credits  to  d  sflclt  coun- 
tries would  ordinarily  be  permltt  »d — but  ex- 
cessive or  prolonged  borrowing  to  circum- 
vent the  indicators  would  not  be  allowed. 

(b)  A  "lower  warning  point"  vould  be  set 
at  a  point  between  a  country's  'base  level" 
and  the  "low  point."  Small  c  evaluations 
would  be  freely  permitted  a  cou  itry  at  any 
time  its  reserves  were  below  Its  base  level. 
PropocaLs  for  larger  devaluation!  1  would  al- 
ways require  IMP  approval:  suci  proposal? 
would  not  ordlnirlly  be  looked  upon  with 
favor  unless  a  country's  reserves  had  fallen 
below  Its  "lower  warning  point." 

(c)  An  "outer  point"  would  be  established 
above  a  country's  "base  level."  A 1  a  country 
moved  toward  Its  "outer  point,"  t  would  be 
expected  to  apply  adjustment  rieasures  of 
progressive  Intensity.  If  reserves  rose  to  the 
"outer  point,"  remained  at  or  ibove  that 
level  for  a  specified  period,  and  an  adequate 
program  of  adjustment  were  net  in  place, 
international  action  to  induce  idjustment 
would  take  effect.  For  example,  the  IMP 
might  authorize  other  countries  to  Impose 
general  import  taxes  or  surchanies  against 
the  country  concerned,  there  mlgfct  be  a  loss 
of  scheduled  SDR  allocations,  or  ^ere  might 
be  a  tax  on  the  country's  excess  reserve 
holdings  with  proceeds  to  go  to  development 
assistance.  Such  sanctions  could  fee  avoided, 
or  postponed,  only  If  the  IMF  m^e  a  posi- 
tive finding  they  were  not  warranted,  on  the 
basU  of  an  agreed  program  of  ad,  ustment — 
Involving,  for  example,  major  moves  toward 
liberalization  of  Import  restrlctloi  is,  removal 
of  any  controls  on  the  outward  &  )w  of  capi- 
tal, provision  of  concessional  unlled  aid,  or 
revaluation.  Standards  should  b^  developed 
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for  Judging  the  adequacy  of  such  programs 
and  their  consistency  with  progress  toward 
a  liberal  world  economic  order.  If  reserve 
gains  persisted  despite  the  agreed  program, 
authorization  for  sanctions  would,  after  a 
further  period,  take  effect.  In  any  event,  the 
IMP  would  review  the  country's  position  pe- 
riodically, and  make  such  recommendations 
and  authorizations  as  It  deemed  appropriate. 

(d)  An  "upper  warning  point"  would  be  set 
'  between    the    "base    level"   and   the   "outer 

point,"  analagous  to  the  lower  warning  point, 
representing  an  International  judgment  that 
adjustment  is  called  for.  The  IMF  would  be 
expected  to  report  on  the  country's  balance 
of  payments  position  and  prospects,  and  re- 
valuation or  other  adjustment  measures 
would  be  anticipated. 

(e)  Depending  on  the  volume  of  total  re- 
serves relative  to  primary  reserves  In  the  sys- 
tem, this  "upper  warning  point"  might  coin- 
cide with  a  "convertibility  point"  represent- 
ing the  maximum  accumulation  of  primary 
reserves  for  each  coimtry  that  would  be 
Justified,  consistent  with  the  level  of  aggre- 
gate primary  reserves  In  the  entire  system, 
for  the  convertibility  mechanism  to  operate 
equitably  with  respect  to  both  deficit  and 
surplus  countries.  Both  to  provide  an  in- 
centive for  adjustment,  and  to  prevent  coun- 
tries from  placing  further  convertibility 
pressures  on  others,  a  country  reaching  such 
a  "convertibility  point"  would  be  unable  to 
acquire  additional  primary  reserves,  through 
either  purchase  or  SDR  allocation. 

25.  A  reserve-indicator  system  such  as  the 
one  sketched  above  should  be  supplemented 
and  elaborated  by  consultative  procedures 
within  the  IMP  concerning  adjustment  pro- 
grams and  problems.  For  such  procedures  to 
be  effective,  national  policy  officials  at  a 
politically  responsive  level  should  be  drawn 
into  the  process.  Such  IMP  review  could  take 
into  account  supplementary  criteria  in  con- 
sidering the  nature  and  magnitude  of  any 
need  for  adjustment. 

26.  Countries  would  not  be  expected  to 
delay  adjustment  action  until  they  had 
reached  the  Indicator  points.  The  purpose 
of  a  reserve-indicator  system  is  to  provide 
strong  incentives  for  countries  to  act  in  lim- 
ited steps,  using  a  variety  of  tools  suited  to 
their  circumstances  before  their  situation 
becomes  so  urgent  as  to  Involve  Interna- 
tional concern  and  action.  Moreover,  while 
countries  would  at  given  points  be  brought 
under  overt  International  pressure  for  ad- 
justment, they  would  still  have  a  range  of 
policy  options  at  their  disposal.  The  range  of 
"acceptable  adjustment  measures"  for  the 
system  would,  however,  be  limited  to  those 
consistent  with  market  mechanisms  and  a 
liberal  world  trade  and  payment  order.  Ex- 
change rate  changes  are  not  seen  as  the  only, 
or  necessarily  the  most  desirable,  means  of 
adjustment  In  all  cases. 

27.  Even  though  the  aim  of  the  system  is 
to  promote  equilibrium,  some  scope  for  fluc- 
tuation In  reserves  Is  obviously  necessary  and 
desirable.  No  workable  system  can  or  should 
try  to  assure  lock-step  economic  perform- 
ance from  124  nations  differing  greatly  In 
size,  stage  of  development,  and  economic  cir- 
cumstance. Through  the  process  of  negoti- 
ation, an  International  consensus  should  be 
reached  In  defining  the  Indicator  points  so 
as  to  get  "enough"  elbow  room  for  some 
fluctuation  in  reserves  to  meet  transitory 
payments  Imbalances,  but  not  "so  much" 
that  adjustment  is  Inappropriately  delayed. 

28.  The  reserve-indicator  sj'stem  should  be 
designed  to  permit  countries  maximum  flex- 
ibility to  the  extent  compatible  with  main- 
taining the  system's  basic  principles: 

(a)  As  noted,  a  small  devaluation  with- 
out requirement  for  approval  might  be  per- 
mitted at  any  time  a  country's  reserves  were 
below  base  level.  Small  revaluations  might 
be  permitted  at  any  time.  While  In  practice, 
situations  would  seldom.  If  ever,  arise  for 
withholding    International    approval    from 


larger  revaluations,  restraint  will  continue 
to  be  necessary  to  guard  against  competitive 
devaluation. 

(b)  A  country  could  opt  for  a  transitional 
float,  under  agreed  rules,  in  lieu  of  a  dis- 
crete exchange  rate  change.  If  It  Intended 
to  reestablish  and  maintain  a  central  value 
for  its  currency  within  a  given  period,  a 
reserve-deficient  country  could  be  permitted, 
under  suitable  guidelines,  to  increase  its 
reserves  toward  Its  base  level.  If  a  country's 
reserves  were  above  Its  base  level  at  the  time 
of  Initiation  of  the  transitional  float,  it 
would  not  be  permitted  further  reserve  ac- 
cumulation. 

(c)  A  country  could  depart  from  the 
regime  of  established  parities  to  float  for  a 
period  of  Indefinite  duration  but  only  if  it 
adhered  to  internationally  agreed  standards 
that  would  assure  the  consistency  of  its  ac- 
tions with  the  basic  requirements  of  a  coop- 
eratlve  order.  These  standards  would  relate, 
for  example,  to  movements  in  Its  reserves,  its 
Intervention  policies,  elimination  of  controls 
on  the  Inward  flow  of  capital,  avoidance  of 
restrictive  trade  controls  Imposed  for  bal- 
ance-of-payments  purposes  and  elimination 
of  any  exUtlng  extraordinary  balance-of -pay- 
ments measiu^s.  Exchange  rate  systems  nom- 
inally establishing  a  central  or  par  value  but 
envisaging  very  frequent  changes  such  as 
those  now  in  force  in  some  less  developed 
countries,  could  be  integrated  with  this  rule. 

(d)  Any  group  of  countries  In  the  process 
of  forming  a  monetary  union — with  an  Im- 
plicit high  degree  of  political  and  economic 
integration — could  choose  to  operate  as  a 
unit.  In  this  instance,  the  relevant  criteria 
would  be  applied  to  the  unit  as  a  whole, 
which  would  be  expected  to  speak  with  one 
voice  in  international  forums.  The  reserve 
norms  for  the  unit  would  have  to  be  recal- 
culated to  reflect  external  trade  and  appro- 
priate treatment  of  Intra-unlt  assets. 

(e)  On  a  selective  basis,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  special  arrangements  for 
exclusion  from  reserves,  and  thus  from  meas- 
urements of  adjustment  need,  of  an  "in- 
vestment fund"  of  foreign  securities  or  other 
foreign  assets  held  by  official  agencies.  Such 
funds  might  be  appropriate  for  selected  coun- 
tries that  wanted  to  hold  over  a  prolonged 
period  of  time  within  official  accounts  (or 
with  official  inducements),  foreign  assets 
for  long-term  investment  purposes.  Such 
countries  could  be  asked  to  observe  certain 
criteria  with  respect  to  term,  size  and  nature 
of  the  holdings.  Oil  producing  countries  with 
relatively  large  external  assets  would  be  can- 
didates for  such  arrangements. 

(f)  Negotiated  official  credits  (Including 
IMP  credits)  should  be  permitted.  Satisfac- 
tory procedures  for  the  recording  of  such 
credits  under  the  reserve-indicator  system 
would  need  to  be  devised. 

(g)  In  general,  the  system  should  neither 
ban  nor  encourage  official  holdings  of  foreign 
exchange.  However,  In  the  context  of  the 
proposed  system,  such  holdings  would  pre- 
sumably not  loom  so  large  relatively  as  In 
recent  years.  Each  country  should  have  the 
right  to  place  limits  on  the  further  accumu- 
lation of  its  own  currency  of  issue  by  official 
instructions  in  any  other  individual  country 
or  group  of  countries.  Each  country  that 
chose  to  permit  foreign  official  holdings  of  Its 
currency  must  provide  reasonable  and  normal 
investment  facilities  for  those  holdings. 

29.  The  United  States  proposal  neither 
gives  special  rights  to  nor  Imposes  special 
obligations  on  any  country  or  group  of  coun- 
tries. It  assumes  a  monetary  system  in  which 
all  countries  are  treated  equally.  All  would 
have  the  same  freedom  to  use  the  full  ex- 
change rate  margins  permitted  In  the  sys- 
tem. All  would  have  the  same  rights  to  allow 
their  currencies  to  float,  transltlonally  or 
Indefinitely,  under  the  same  internationally 
agreed  rules  of  behavior  and  surveillance.  All 
maintaining  established  values  for  their  cur- 
rencies would  have  the  same  obligation  to 
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assure  convertibility  of  their  currencies — 
meaning  that  officially  held  balances  of  for- 
eign currencies  could  be  freely  presented  to 
the  Issuing  country  for  conversion  into  pri- 
mary reserve  assets,  with  the  choice  among 
SDR's,  reserve  positions  In  the  IMF  and  gold 
to  be  made  by  the  issuing  country. 

V.    TSANSrriONAL    ARRANGEMENTS 

30.  At  the  present  time  there  Is  a  highly 
unbalanced  pattern  of  reserves  and  balance- 
of -payments  positions  among  the  major  in- 
dustrial nations.  Unquestionably  there  would 
be  a  need  for  special  transitional  arrange- 
ments to  put  Into  being  the  system  proposed 
by  the  United  States.  Various  approaches  for 
dealing  with  these  problems  can  be  devel- 
oped. For  example,  proposals  that  have  been 
put  forward  for  funding,  consolidating  or 
otherwise  dealing  with  foreign  exchange  bal- 
ances which  holding  countries  may  regard  as 
excess  may  be  particularly  relevant.  The  U.S. 
has  an  open  mind  on  particular  arrange- 
ments that  might  be  proposed.  We  merely 
want  to  note  that  some  generally  acceptable 
transitional  arrangements  are  necessary. 
This  transitional  problem  Is  not  unique  to 
the  proposed  system.  Any  monetary  system 
based  upon  concepts  of  equilibrium  and  con- 
vertibility win  require  special  measures  to 
deal  with  transitional  problems. 

VI.  SOME  QTTESTIONS  ABOUT  THE  PROPOSALS 

31.  Three  questions  which  might  be  raised 
about  the  operational  feeislblUty  of  the  VS. 
proposal  are  discussed  below.  These  ques- 
tions could  arise  under  any  system  based 
on  reserves  as  an  Indicator  of  adjustment 
need.  Indeed,  w©  should  note  comparable 
problems  will  arise,  perhaps  In  a  different 
form,  in  any  par  value-convertibility  sys- 
tem, and  often  In  more  severe  form. 

32.  The  first  question  Is:  Is  it  possible  to 
define  reserves  so  as  to  assure  they  are  use- 
ful and  accurate  criteria? 

33.  Based  on  reserves  as  the  key  indicator 
of  disequilibrium  and  the  need  for  adjust- 
ment, the  system  proposed  by  the  U.S.  de- 
pends on  clear  and  reliable  definitions  of 
what  constitutes  both  primary  and  total 
reserves,  to  assure  that  they  give  the  appro- 
priate signals  in  a  given  "situation  and  to 
assure  that  the  rules  cannot  be  easily  cir- 
ciunvented  by  artificial  reserve  transactions 
or  concealment  of  reserves. 

34.  Primary  reserves  are  more  easily  de- 
fined. They  would  consist  of  SDR's,  reserve 
positions  in  the  IMF,  and  monetary  gold. 
There  would  be  a  precise  and  known  amount 
of  primary  reserves  for  each  nation  and  for 
the  system  as  a  whole. 

35.  Primary  reserves  would,  of  coiurse,  be 
widely  transferred  among  nations  for  settle- 
ment purposes.  Primary  reserves  might  also 
be  borrowed  and  lent.  In  order  to  assure  the 
consistency  of  the  aggregate  level  of  primary 
reserves  in  the  system  with  the  operation  of 
the  system,  appropriate  rules  would  need  to 
be  devised  to  assure  against  double  counting 
of  primary  reserves.  For  example.  It  might 
be  agreed  that  lending  and  borrowing  should 
not  Increase  the  calculated  primary  reserves 
of  the  borrower,  nor  reduce  those  of  the 
lender. 

36.  Definition  and  measurement  of  reserves 
other  than  primary  reserves  have  in  the  past 
been  more  complicated  and  more  ambiguous. 
Possibilities  for  evading  the  adjustment  rules 
might  arise  unless  there  were  agreement  on 
a  sultabUlty  broad  definition  of  what  con- 
stitutes reserves.  An  appropriate  approach  to 
this  problem  would  be  to  start  from  a  very 
broad  definition  of  reserves — all  official 
claims  on  foreigners,  liquid  or  non-liquid, 
whether  held  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  mone- 
tary authorities  or  by  other  government 
agencies.  Exceptions  w^ould  be  made  as  ap- 
propriate. Long-term  aid  loans,  for  example, 
and  normal  export  credits  would  presumably 
be  omitted;  approved  "Investment  funds."  as 
described  above,  would  be  excluded— though 
care  must  be  taken  that  such  funds  not  be 
used  as  a  subterfuge  for  reserve  Increases.  At 


any  rate,  with  experience  In  operating  the 
system,  technical  discussions  would  probably 
help  to  refine  the  definitions,  so  as  to  re- 
duce the  risks  of  wlndow-di^ssing  and  make 
the  system  function  as  effectively  as  possible. 

37.  The  second  question  is :  How  do  we  deal 
with  problems  of  heavy  speculative  capital 
flows? 

38.  Speculative  problems  will  be  a  factor 
in  any  system — indeed,  they  proved  to  be  a 
critically  important  factor  in  the  Bretton 
Woods  system.  The  system  proposed  by  the 
U.S.  actually  contains  a  number  of  features 
which  should  reduce  the  problems  of  spec- 
ulation, as  compared  both  with  the  past  and 
with  other  approaches  to  reform  of  which 
we  are  aware. 

39.  The  proposal  aims  at  a  system  which 
fosters  balance,  and  prompt  adjustments  to 
restore  equilibrium,  through  a  variety  of  ad- 
justment measures.  Thus,  the  persistent  pay- 
ments imbalances  which  in  the  past  were  a 
major  factor  In  generating  massive  specula- 
tive capital  movements  would  be  eliminated 
or  sharply  diminished. 

40.  With  the  system  based  broadly  on  the 
concept  of  equilibrium,  it  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized that  national  behavior  which  Is 
truly  in  the  spirit  of  this  concept  must  help 
to  assure  that  crisis  points  are  not  reached. 
The  existence  of  the  various  Indicator  points 
on  reserve  movements  does  provide  limits  on 
disequillbrla.  and  it  Is  possible  that  move- 
ment close  to  those  limits  could  stimulate 
som^e  speculative  activity,  just  as  very  large 
reserve  gains  or  losses  trigger  speculative  ac- 
tivity In  the  present  system.  But  for  fully 
satisfactory  operation  of  the  system,  coun- 
tries should  endeavor  to  adjust  their  posi- 
tions as  the  disequillbrla  emerge,  and  well 
before  they  reach  the  extremes,  both  because 
of  the  consequences  Involved  In  reaching  the 
limits,  and  because  they  have  accepted  ex- 
ternal balance  as  a  practical,  operative  bal- 
ance-of-payments  objective.  If  a  country  per- 
sists In  avoiding  adjustment,  it  will  even- 
tually—and appropriately— be  subject  to  the 
disciplines  of  the  system.  Including  specu- 
lative pressures.  Much  as  In  the  past  system, 
adjustment  of  some  kind  becomes  unavoid- 
able when  disequillbrla  become  extreme. 
What  is  missing  In  the  past  and  present  sys- 
tems, and  what  the  proposed  system  attempts 
to  provide,  is  a  real  Incentive  for  needed  ad- 
justment to  occur  before  it  is  forced  by 
crisis. 

41.  Also,  the  proposal  has  to  be  looked  at 
In  the  context  of  a  system  of  adequately  wide 
exchange  rate  bands,  which  would  be  ex- 
pected to  reduce  the  prospect  for  large  capi- 
tal fiows  significantly. 

42.  Nonetheless,  even  with  an  improved 
adjustment  system  there  could  still  be  some 
question  of  whether  false  signals  could  re- 
sult from  speculative  capital  fiows.  The  an- 
swer is  that  the  proposed  system  contains 
several  Important  "safety  valves."  First,  there 
are  areas,  or  zones,  within  which  reserves 
can  move  in  response  to  speculative  or  other 
pressures  without  bringing  overt  interna- 
tional requirements  for  adjustment  measures. 
Second,  there  Is  a  time  factor  envisaged  at 
both  the  "low  point"  and  the  "outer  point" 
which  would  provide  scope  for  speculative  or 
other  flows  to  occur  and  reverse  themselevs, 
without  bringing  strong  international  action 
to  Induce  adjustment.  (This  factor  could  also 
play  an  Important  role  in  inhibiting  specu- 
lative movements  themselves.)  Third,  If  a 
nation  were  pushed  across  its  "outer  point" 
by,  say,  a  heavy  inflow  of  speculative  capital, 
and  remained  above  that  point.  It  need  not 
necessarily  appreciate  Its  exchange  rate — the 
requirement  Is  for  any  "acceptable"  adjust- 
ment program.  Fourth,  If  the  reserve  incre- 
ment were  due  to  capital  Inflows  based  on 
unfounded  speculation  on  an  exchange  rate 
change — and  the  IMP  agreed  that  basic  ad- 
justment was  not  needed — a  program  deal- 
ing exclusively  with  that  problem  in  an  in- 
ternally acceptable  manner  would  presum- 
ably  satisfy   the   international   community. 


The  international  community  could  vote  to 
override  the  reserve  indicators  In  a  case 
where  the  signals  are  judged  to  be  obviously 
wrong. 

43.  In  discussing  these  "safety  valves," 
however,  it  should  be  remembered  that  sig- 
nals are  not  necessarily  "wrong"  simply  be- 
cause speculative  capital  flows  arise — such 
flows  may  indicate  a  genuine  need  for  ad- 
justment measures.  The  system  cannot  en- 
able nations  to  avoid  needed  adjustments 
simply  by  blaming  their  problems  on  specu- 
lation. 

44.  The  third  question  Is:  Aren't  reserve 
Indicator  retrospective  and  Insufficiently  re- 
fined, pointing  to  past  maladjustments 
rather  than  present  or  future  needs  and  un- 
able to  take  account  of  the  composition  of 
the  balance  of  payments? 

45.  Reserves  are  more  comprehensive,  more 
reliable  and  more  quickly  available  Indica- 
tors than  other  criteria  of  external  balance. 
While  reserves  may  be  distorted  In  the  short 
run.  no  other  single  series  provides  a  superior 
basis  for  analysis.  In  a  convertibility  system, 
reserve  data  are  necessarily  indicative  of 
disequilibrium  in  the  adjustment  process: 
this  has  always  been  understood  in  terms  of 
inducements  to  adjust  for  deficit  countries — 
and  the  concept  applies  with  equal  logic  to 
adjustment  needs  of  surplus  countries.  While 
other  data  may  provide  useful  information 
affecting  international  judgments  of  adjust- 
ment need,  such  data  should  be  supple- 
mentary. 

46.  It  would,  of  coiu-se,  be  helpful  to  have 
reliable  indicators  of  future  economic  per- 
formance. But  we  don't.  It  would  be  useful 
to  know  each  nation's  balance-of-payments 
position  for  the  next  year  or  two  or  three — 
but  the  present  state  of  the  art  does  not 
provide  data  of  such  reliability  that  govern- 
ments can  place  primary  reliance  on  them 
in  formulating  policies  for  the  future.  Nor 
are  governments  likely  to  agree  on  any  given 
assessment  of  prospects.  Attempts  to  rely 
on  such  projections  can  lead  to  endless  dis- 
putes. One  has  only  to  recall  the  discussions 
prior  to  the  Smithsonian  Agreement,  of  pros- 
pective cyclically  adjusted  current  account 
balances,  to  realize  the  opportunities  for  dis- 
agreement. 

47.  The  U.S.  proposal  does  envisage  that 
such  "supplementary  criteria"  as  are  avail- 
able should  be  used  to  assist  the  reserve  in- 
dicators in  pointing  to  adjustment  needs.  In 
particular,  some  countries  may  have  objec- 
tives with  respect  to  certain  elements  in  their 
balance  of  payments,  such  as  for  the  current 
account.  And  these  elements  in  some  cases 
may  be  considered  more  stable.  Since  incon- 
sistent objectives  la  that  respect  could  in- 
hibit the  process  of  balance-of-payments  ad- 
justment, attention  to  current  account  re- 
sults and  objectives  could  be  useful.  However. 
In  the  end  we  will  require  a  consistency  In 
the  total  balance-of-payments  results  (as  re- 
fiected  In  reserve  movements)  and  primary 
attention  to  one  sector  of  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, however  Important,  would  not  be 
consistent  with  this  requirement. 
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Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Presiden 
amendment  No.  .52.  as 
half  of  Mr.  Bellmon  and 
unanimous    consent    that 
from    Wisconsin    <  Mr. 
added  as  a  co.spon.sor  of  the 

The     PRESIDING 
Bartlett>.  Without  obj 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  state 
ment. 

The    legislative    clerk 
state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr. 
unanimous  consent  that  fur 
of  the  amerdTient  be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The   amendment,   as 
follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert 
new  section: 


;.  I  call  up 

on  be- 

m^elf  and  ask 

1  he    Senator 

Pr)xmire)     be 

imendment. 

<Mr. 

it  is  so 

the  amend - 


mod  fled 
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pi  oceeded    to 

President,  I  ask 
her  reading 
disperlsed  with. 
C];r.  Without 


modified,  is  as 
the  following 
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LIMITATION  OF  EXPENDirURES  AN 
FOR    FISCAL    1974 

Sec.  2.   (a)   Expenditures  and 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
under  the  budget  of  the  Unites  I 
ernment  shall  not  exceed  $268 

(b)(n    In  order  to  effectua 
slons  of  subsection   (a),  the 
not  make  reservations  from  ex 
net   lending,   from   approprlatlbns 
obllgatlonal   authority,   heretojore 
after  made  available  for — 

(A)  Interest; 

(B)  veterans'   benefits   and 

(C)  payments  from  social 
funds: 

(D)  medicaid; 

(E)  public  assistance  maintenance 

(F)  social  services  grants  un^er 
the  Social  Security  Act,  as 

(0)  food  stamps; 
(H)  military  retirement  pay; 

(1)  judicial  salaries. 

(2)  If.  In  order  to  effectuate 
of  subsection  (a),  the 
amounts  proportionately  from 
counts  except  those  budget 
which  reservations  are  prohibit^ 
paragraph  (1).  the  provisions 
(c)  shall  not  apply. 

(c)  (1)  If  the  President  deteitnlnes 
order  to  effectuate   the  provij  ions 
section   (a)    or  pursuant  to 
below,    it    is    necessary    to 
tions  from  expenditure  and  net 
appropriations  of  other  obllgallional 
ity,  heretofore  or  hereafter  mide 
he  shall  make  such  reservations 
the  provisions  of  this  subsectK  n 
dent  shall  report  to  the 
message,  each  such  reservation 
respect  to  any  single  budget 
such  special  message  shall  be 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
within  ten  days  after  such 
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been  made,  and  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  if  the  Senate  is  not  in 
session,  and  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  if  the  House  is  not  in  ses- 
sion. Each  such  special  message  shall  be 
printed  as  a  document  of  both  Houses. 

(2)  Any  reservation  frcm  expenditures 
and  net  lending  shall  cease  to  be  elective  if 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
asree  to  a  concurrent  resolution  disapproving 
such  reservation  during  the  first  period  of 
sixty  days  of  continuous  session  of  the  Con- 
gress after  the  day  on  which  the  special  mes- 
sage reporting  such  reservation  is  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, (A)  continuity  of  session  is  broken 
only  by  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine 
die,  and  (B)  days  In  which  either  House  is 
not  in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  shall 
be  excluded  in  the  computation  of  the  susty- 
day  period. 

(d)  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  nothing  contained  In  any  law  (other 
than  this  section)  shall  be  construed  to  au- 
thorize or  empower  the  President  to  reserve 
any  amount  of  obligation  or  other  budget 
authority  or  any  amount  of  authority  to 
make  outlays,  unless  (1)  the  amount  so  re- 
served is  not  necessary  for  the  efficient  oper- 
ation of  the  activity,  program,  or  project  for 
which  such  amount  was  made  available  at 
the  level  intended  by  the  Congress  in  enact- 
ing the  laws  which  authorize  such  activity, 
program,  or  project,  and  provide  such  budget 
authority,  and  (2)  the  activity,  program,  or 
project  can  and  will  be  fully  carried  out  at 
such  level  without  the  amount  so  reserved. 

(e)  In  the  administration  of  any  program 
as  to  which — 

( 1 )  the  amount  of  expenditures  is  limited 
pursuant  to  this  section:  and 

(2)  the  allocation,  grant,  apportionment,  or 
other  distribution  of  funds  among  receipts  is 
required  to  be  determined  by  application  of 
a  formula  Involving  the  amount  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  for  distribution: 
the  amount  available  for  obligation  (after 
the  application  of  this  section)  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  amount  appropriated  or  oth- 
erwise made  available  in  the  application  of 
the  formula. 

(f)  The  following  subsections  of  this  sec- 
tion are  enacted  by  the  Congress — 

(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, respectively,  and  as  such  they  shall 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively,  but  applicable  only  with 
respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in 
such  House  in  the  case  of  resolutions  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (g) ) :  and  such  rules  shall 
supersede  other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  inconsistent  therewith;   and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  in 
such  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case 
of  any  other  rule  of  such  House. 

(g)  As  used  in  the  following  subsections 
of  this  section,  the  term  "resolution"  means 
only  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  the  matter  after  the  re- 
solving clause  of  which  is  as  follows  (the 
blank  spaces  being  appropriately  filled) : 
"That  the  Congress  disapproves  the  reserva- 
tion (s)  of  expenditures  reported  in  the  spe- 
cial message  of  the  President  dated , 

19-.  (Senate  Document  Numbered  _..  House 
Document  Numbered  _.)." 

(h)  A  resolution  with  respect  to  a  special 
message  shall  be  referred  to  a  committee 
( and  all  resolutions  with  respect  to  the  same 
special  message  shall  be  referred  to  the  same 
committee)  by  the  President  of  the  Senate 
or  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, as  the  case  may  be. 

( i )  (1 )  If  the  committee  to  which  has  been 
referred  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a  special 


message  has  not  reported  it  before  the  expira- 
tion of  ten  calendar  days  after  its  introduc- 
tion (or,  in  the  case  of  a  resolution  received 
froni  the  other  House,  ten  calendar  days  after 
its  receipt),  it  shall  then  (but  not  before)  be 
in  order  to  move  either  to  discharge  the  com- 
mittee from  further  consideration  of  such 
resolution,  or  to  discharge  the  committee 
from  further  consideration  of  any  other  res- 
olution with  respect  to  such  special  message 
which  has  been  referred  to  the  committee. 

(2)  Such  motion  may  be  made  only  by  a 
person  favoring  the  resolution,  shall  be  highly 
privileged  (except  that  it  may  not  be  made 
after  the  committee  has  reported  a  resolution 
with  respect  to  the  same  special  message), 
and  debate  thereon  shall  be  limited  to  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the 
resolution.  No  amendment  to  such  motion 
shall  be  in  order,  and  It  shall  not  be  in  order 
to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  such 
motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

( 3 )  If  the  motion  to  discharge  is  agreed  to 
or  disagreed  to,  such  motion  may  not  be  re- 
newed, nor  may  another  motion  to  discharge 
the  committee  be  made  with  respect  to  any 
other  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same 
special  message. 

(J)  (1)  When  the  committee  has  reported, 
or  has  been  discharged  from  further  consid- 
eration of,  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a  spe- 
cial message,  it  shall  at  any  time  thereafter 
be  In  order  (even  though  a  previous  motion 
to  the  same  effect  has  been  disagreed  to)  to 
move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  such 
resolution.  Such  motion  shall  be  highly  privi- 
leged and  shall  not  be  debatable.  No  amend- 
ment to  such  motion  shall  be  in  order  and  It 
shall  not  be  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  such  motion  Is  agreed  to 
or  disagreed  to. 

(2)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  not  to  exceed  ten  hours,  which  shall 
be  equally  divided  between  those  favoring 
and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  A  motion 
further  to  limit  debate  shall  not  be  debatable. 
No  amendment  to,  or  motion  to  recommit, 
the  resolution  shall  be  in  order,  and  it  shall 
not  be  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  resolution  is  agreed  to  or  dis- 
agreed to. 

(k)  ( 1 )  All  motions  to  postpone,  made  with 
respect  to  the  discharge  from  committee,  or 
the  consideration  of,  a  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  a  special  message,  and  all  motions 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other  busi- 
ness, shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

(2)  All  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure 
relating  to  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a 
special  message  shall  be  decided  without 
debate. 

(1)  If,  prior  to  the  passage  by  one  House 
of  a  resolution  of  that  House  with  respect 
to  a  special  message,  such  House  receives 
from  the  other  House  a  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  the  same  special  message,  then — 

(1)  If  no  resolution  of  the  first  House  with 
respect  to  such  special  message  has  been  re- 
ferred to  committee,  no  other  resolution  with 
respect  to  the  same  special  message  may  be 
reported  or  (despite  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (1)  (1) )  be  made  the  subject  of  a  mo- 
tion to  discharge. 

(2)  If  a  resolution  of  the  first  House  with 
respect  to  such  special  message  has  been 
referred  to  committee — 

(A)  the  procedure  with  respect  to  thai  or 
other  resolutions  of  such  House  with  re- 
spect to  such  special  message  which  have 
been  referred  to  committee  shall  be  the  same 
as  if  no  resolution  from  the  other  House  with 
respect  to  such  special  message  had  been 
received;  but 

( B )  on  any  vote  on  final  passage  of  a  reso- 
lution of  the  first  House  with  respect  to  such 
special  message  the  resolution  from  the  other 
House  with  respect  to  such  special  message 
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shall  be  automatically  substituted  for  the 
resolution  of  the  first  House. 

(m)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
term  "budget  account"  means  any  appropria- 
tion account  or  other  account  granting  obll- 
gatlonal authority  including,  but  not  limited 
to.  contract  authority,  authority  to  spend 
public  debt  receipts,  and  authority  to  spend 
agency  debt  receipts. 

(n)  The  President  shall  not  establish 
separate  ceilings  on  expendttures  or  net  lend- 
ing for  any  budget  account  which  will  pre- 
vent the  obligation  of  all  funds  made  avail- 
able for  obligation  pursuant  to  this  section. 

(o)  In  order  to  assist  Congress  in  its  ef- 
forts to  prevent  expenditures  and  net  lending 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974. 
from  exceeding  $268,700,000.  the  President 
shall  promptly  report  to  Congress  any  re- 
vised estimates  of  total  expenditures  and  net 
lending  for  fiscal  1974  which  have  been  made 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  for 
those  budget  categories  listed  in  subsection 
(b) ,  and  any  other  revised  estimates  of  total 
expenditures  and  net  lending  for  fiscal  1974 
wnich  have  been  made  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

(p)  For  the  purpose  of  effectuating  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)  the  amount  of 
any  single  budget  account  which  shall  be 
considered  to  be  available  during  fiscal  1974 
prior  to  any  reservation  which  may  be  made 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  shall  be  the 
amount  made  available  for  such  budget  ac- 
count for  obligation  by  the  Congress  during 
fiscal  1974,  or  In  the  case  of  a  budget  account 
available  for  obligation  In  more  than  one 
fiscal  year,  the  estimated  amount  to  be  obli- 
gated during  fiscal  1974  in  the  Budget  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  fiscal  year 
1974. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent,  if  I  may  have  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  until  the  hour  of 
12  o'clock  noon,  Wednesday  next. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  would 
yield,  I  think  that  if  the  Senator  would 
perhaps  propose  the  entire  imanimous- 
consent  request,  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  would  be  more  familiar  with  the 
matter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  assistant 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  authorized  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  after  having  consulted 
with  various  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  to  propose  the  following  unani- 
mous-consent request: 

That  further  debate  on  S.  929,  the 
dollar  revaluation  bill,  be  limited  to  4 
hours;  that  time  on  any  amendment 
thereto  be  limited  to  1  hour;  that  time 
on  any  amendment  to  an  amendment  be 
limited  to  30  minutes;  that  time  on  any 
debatable  motion  or  appeal  be  limited  to 
30  minutes;  that  time  under  the  control 
of  the  managers  of  the  bill  may  be  yielded 
to  any  Senator  on  any  amendment,  de- 
batable motion  or  appeal; 

Provided  further  that  no  nongermane 
amendment  be  in  order  with  the  excep- 
tion of  any  nongermane  amendments 


which  may  be  at  the  desk  at  the  close 
of  business  today,  regardless  of  their 
germaneness; 

Provided  further  that  any  amendment 
dealing  with  ceilings  or  impoundments 
may  be  in  order  regardless  of  its  ger- 
maneness; 

Provided  further  that  the  time  on  the 
bill  is  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman), 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  with  the  time  on 
any  amendment,  debatable  motion,  or 
appeal  to  be  divided  and  controlled  in 
accordance  with  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  the  Senate  may  recall  that 
before  the  unanimous-consent  request 
was  made,  I  had  made  a  unanimous -con- 
sent request  which  I  had  intended  to 
incorporate  in  the  request  that  has  just 
been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  pending  business,  S.  929,  be  laid 
aside  until  the  hour  of  12  o'clock  noon, 
Wednesday  next,  at  which  time  it  will 
become  the  pending  business  again,  at 
which  time  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  would  be  recognized  for  the 
consideration  of  his  amendment,  and  at 
which  time  the  limitation  already  agreed 
to  would  begin  to  run. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  request  reads 
as  follows: 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 
Ordered,  That,  effective  Wednesday,  April  4, 
1973,    during    the   further   consideration   of 
S.  929,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Par  Value  Modi- 
fication Act,  debate  on  any  amendment  shall 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  any  such 
amendment  and  the  manager  of  the  bm,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman),  and 
that  in  the  event  that  the  manager  of  the 
bill  is  in  favor  of  any  such  amendment,  the 
time  in  opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled 
by  the  minority  leader  or  his  designee;  and 
that  debate  on  any  amendment  to  an  amend- 
ment shall  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  the  amendment  and  the  author  of  the 
amendment  in  the  first  degree,  and  that  in 
the  event  that  the  author  of  the  amendment 
in  the  first  degree  is  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  time  in  opposition  thereto  shall 
be  controlled  by  the  manager  of  the  bill;  and 
that  debate  on  any  debatable  motion  or  ap- 
peal shall  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
and  the  manager  of  the  bUl.  and  that  In  the 
event  that  the  manager  of  the  bill  is  In  favor 
of  any  such  motion  or  appeal,  the  time  in 
opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
minority  leader  or  his  designee:   Provided, 
That  no  amendment  that  is  not  germane  to 
the  provisions  of  the  said  bUl  (except  those 
at  the  Desk  at  the  close  of  business  Thurs- 
day, March  29th,  or  those  dealing  with  ex- 
penditure ceilings  or  Impoundments)    shall 
be  received. 

Ordered  further,  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  4  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  (X)ntrolled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  :  Provided, 
That  the  said  Senators,  or  either  of  them, 


may,  from  the  time  under  their  control  on 
the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional 
time  to  any  Senator  during  the  considera- 
tion of  any  amendment,  motion  or  appeal. 


CIVIL  REMEDIES  FOR  VICTIMS  OP 
RACKETEERING  ACTIVITY  AND 
THEFT  ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  c(in- 
sideration  of  Calendar  No.  84,  S.  13,  that 
it  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and  made 
the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Calendar  No.  84,  S.  13,  a  bill  to  amend  tiUe 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  clvU 
remedies  to  victims  of  racketeering  activity 
and  theft,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  rise  to  point  out  that  this 
is  the  first  of  a  series  of  five  crime  bills, 
so  that  Senators  may  be  on  notice  that 
foUowing  action  on  this  bill  it  is  ex- 
pected that  other  crime  bills  will  be 
called  up.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
crimes  will  be  perpetrated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Many  of  them  are 
perpetrated  on  the  floor,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  At  any 
rate,  other  crime  bills  will  be  called  up. 
I  was  going  to  ask  whether  they  would 
be  brought  up  today  or  tomorrow  or 
when. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
anticipated  that  they  will  be  brought  up 
today. 

These  bills  were  passed  imanimously 
in  an  omnibus  package  by  the  Senate 
last  year.  They  were  not  taken  up  in  the 
House.  It  would  be  the  hope  of  the  lead- 
ership that  no  one  would  request  a  roll- 
call  vote,  because  basically  there  is  no 
opposition  to  them. 

I  express  that  hope  because  some  of 
our  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
would  like  to  get  away  at  a  reasonable 
hour.  And  if  we  finish  this  bill  at  a  rea- 
sonable hour,  we  will  go  over  mitU  Mon- 
day. If  not,  we  would  have  to  go  over 
until  tomorrow. 

I  would  like  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  keep  that  in  mind.  There  is  cer- 
tainly no  doubt  how  anyone  feels  on  any 
of  these  bills. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  That  is 
why  I  spoke  with  malice  prepense.  I 
hope  that  Senators  will  find  it  possible 
to  cooperate.  These  bills,  I  am  told,  are 
noncontroversial. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Quite  the  contrary, 
Mr.  President,  I  think  they  fit  in  very 
well  with  the  splendid  crime  message 
sent  down  by  the  President  on  yesterday, 
which  shows  that  the  crime  rate  has  gone 
downward. 

May  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  that  if  we  finish  these 
crime  bills  today,  we  will  go  over  until 
Monday. 

On  Monday  we  will  take  up  the  meat 
inspection  bill  and  also  the  bill  authoriz- 
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ing  an  additional  appropria 
international  center  for  foreign 
cerles. 

On  Tuesday  we  will  have 
the  veto. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania 
have  a  time  limitation  on 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.  We  do 
will  begin  to  nin  at  12  o'closk 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvanl  i 
ident,   I  thank  the   distingi^hed 
jority  leader. 
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QDORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE! '..  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proce<K3ed  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  F  LXXDR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pres  Ident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Ihe  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska,  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, may  be  allowed  td  have  Mr. 
Lazarus  of  his  staff  on  the  i  oor  at  this 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICES,.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  make  the 
same  request  in  behalf  of  ALr.  Willlsim 
Hickman  and  Mr.  Mike  Helper. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE|l.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  thi;  following 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  £  ubcommit- 
tee  on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures 
may  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  during  the  consideration 
of  S.  13.  S.  15,  S.  33,  S.  300.  md  S.  800: 
G.  Robert  Blakey,  Paul  C.  S^mmitt,  and 
Dennis  C.  Thelen. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Including  t^e  votes,  if 
any,  thereon. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes:  infcluding  the 
rollcall  votes,  if  any,  on  thes;  measures. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEfl.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  Senate  continued 
sideration  of  the  bUl  <S.  13 
title  18  of  the  United  States 
vide  civil  remedies  to  victim!; 
eering  activity  and  theft 
purposes. 

Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Mr. 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE|l 
ator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  S.  13 
business?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE 
the  pending  business. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr. 
was  introduced  by  myself 
tingulshed  Senator  from 


the  con- 
to  amend 
(|ode  to  pro- 
of racket- 
for  other 


qresident,   a 
.  The  Sen- 
he  pending 
.  S.  13  is 


Pres  ident 


aid 


Nel  iraska 


,S.  13 
the  dis- 
(Mr. 


Hruska)  .  Its  provisions  also  reflect  S.  742, 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible).  They  would 
extend  certain  of  antitrust  t3T)e  reme- 
dies— injunction,  treble  damages,  and  so 
forth — to  the  victims  of  the  typical  tech- 
niques employed  by  racketeers  to  invade 
legitimate  businesses.  They  would  also 
strike  at  the  problem  of  cargo  theft  by 
enabling  persons  entitled  to  legal  posses- 
sion of  goods  to  sue  for  treble  damages 
persons  responsible  for  stealing,  buying, 
or  reselling  goods  moving  in  interstate 
commerce. 

This  legislation  was  introduced  last 
year  as  S.  16  and  S.  2426.  It  was  also  proc- 
essed by  the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures — see  hearings, 
supra.  It  was  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  on  August  16,  1972 — see  Sen- 
ate Report  No.  92-1070,  92d  Congress, 
second  session — 1972.  And  it  passed  the 
Senate  by  a  record  vote  of  81  to  0  on 
September  5,  1972 — see  Congressional 
Record,  volimie  118,  part  22,  page  29379. 
No  action  was  taken  by  the  House. 

Since  there  was  no  objection  last  year 
by  the  Senate  to  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
and  I  know  of  none  this  year,  I  think  that 
further  debate  is  unnecessary. 

However,  I  notice  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Pro- 
cedures is  present.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
the  floor  to  him  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  13,  the  Civil  Remedies  for  Victims  of 
Racketeering  Activity  and  Theft  Act  of 
1973,  and  I  now  take  pleasure  in  urging 
Senators  to  support  the  measure  as  re- 
ported. 

A  similar  bill  (S.  16)  passed  the  Senate 
last  year,  but,  unfortunately,  it  did  not 
receive  action  in  the  House.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  measiire  will  receive  House  con- 
sideration this  year. 

The  Department  of  Justice  supports 
the  enactment  of  S.  13  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  it  will  afford  civil  remedies  to 
those  victims  who  suffer  loss  due  to  theft 
or  embezzlement  of  cargo  by  allowing  in- 
junctive relief  and  civil  actions  to  re- 
cover threefold  actual  damages  and  costs 
of  the  action. 

I  salute  the  senior  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas for  his  imagination  and  initiative 
in  processing  the  bill  and  for  bringing 
it  to  the  point  of  Senate  passage. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  fMr.  McClellan)  ,  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  for  the  prompt  and  eflQcient 
manner  in  which  his  subcommittee  has 
reported  this  series  of  anticrlme  bills 
for  Senate  action.  His  concern  for  vic- 
tims of  all  types  of  crime  merits  great 
commendation,  because  government  in 
our  society  these  days  is  unable  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  and  property  of  our  citi- 
zens. 

For  the  bencflt  of  other  Senators,  may 
I  trace  the  background  of  S.  13  and  in- 


dicate just  how  deeply  the  problem  has 
been  examined.  It  was  my  pleasure  to 
first  propose  this  legislation  (S.  2426)  in 
August,  1971.  Through  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  the  distingmshed  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  and 
the  capable  staff  of  his  Criminal  Laws 
Subcommittee,  we  refined  this  concept 
with  legislation  Introduced  as  my  pro- 
posed amendments  to  S.  2994  on  Decem- 
ber 11, 1971. 

We  believed  at  that  time  and  we  be- 
lieve even  more  strongly  today  that  the 
Federal  tool  supplied  by  this  legislation 
would  provide  an  antitrust-type,  treble 
damage,  civil  remedy  approach  to  get  at 
all  types  of  property  thievery,  estimated 
to  cost  the  American  public  $16  billion 
per  year. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  fav- 
orably reported  and  the  Senate  subse- 
quently passed,  on  September  5,  1972, 
this  concept  as  a  part  of  S.  16,  by  a  vote 
of  81  to  0.  Several  weeks  later,  on  Sep- 
tember 18,  1972,  S.  16  as  an  amendment 
(No.  446)  to  H.R.  8389,  a  House-passed, 
drug  abuse  bill,  cleared  the  Senate  for 
the  other  body.  Because  the  Congress 
was  approaching  sine  die  adjournment, 
the  other  body  was  unable  to  consider 
either  measure.  Early  in  this  session, 
steps  to  enact  this  anticrime  concept 
were  taken  again  through  S.  800  and  the 
identical  bills  S.  13  and  S.  742. 

Today  the  Senate  has  an  opportunity 
to  do  what  it  did  in  passing  this  bill  last 
September  and  move  it  along  to  the 
other  body  for  appropriate  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  genesis  of  this  leg- 
islation came  out  of  some  3^2  years  of 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  chair,  during  which  time  our  commit- 
tee listened  to  testimony  about  thievery 
of  goods  from  air,  truck,  rail,  and  mari- 
time carriers,  showing  that  the  Ameri- 
can shippers  lose  over  $1.5  billion  a  year 
to  the  cargo  thief.  These  losses  are  natu- 
rally passed  on  to  the  American  con- 
sumer in  the  form  of  crime-inflated 
prices. 

Witnesses  before  our  committee  have 
repeated  the  same  theme,  that  these 
goods  stolen  from  trucks,  railroads,  air 
carriers,  and  maritime  carriers  are 
passed  on  to  unscrupulous  buyers  for 
eventual  resale  in  both  legal  and  legiti- 
mate markets. 

My  bill  would  place  a  new  enforcement 
tool  in  the  Federal  arsenal  to  reach  these 
criminal  dealers,  taking  the  profit  out 
of  marketing  these  stolen  goods. 

We  believe  that  in  past  years  the  crim- 
inal fence  has  been  ignored  in  our  efforts 
to  develop  measures  to  curb  crimes  of 
theft  and  burglary.  For  example,  Robert 
Earl  Barnes,  one  of  the  better  known 
thieves,  said: 

Perhaps  the  most  underrated  criminal  to 
the  underworld  Is  the  receiver  of  stolen  prop- 
erty, the  burglar's  fence.  Few  citizens 
actually  understand  just  how  essential  the 
fence  Is  to  the  burglar.  When  you  think 
about  where  your  stolen  property  has  gone, 
don't  think  about  the  bxirglar.  He  usuaUy 
doesn't  have  It,  and  probably  would  have 
trouble  getting  rid  of  It  alone. 

The  fences  are  the  key,  not  only  to  the 
burglar,  but  also  to  the  shoplifter,  the  petty 
thief,  the  automobUe-parts  thief,  maU  par- 
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cel-post  thieves,  shipping-dock  thieves,  hi- 
jackers, and  narcotics  addicts — all  dealers  In 
merchandise  which  can  be  resold  In  a  legiti- 
mate market.  In  connection  with  sJl  of  these 
criminal  acts,  the  fence  indeed  plays  as  major 
a  part  as  the  persons  actuaUy  doing  the 
stealing.  In  some  cases  he  may  be  more  Im- 
portant. 

Without  the  receiver  of  stolen  property, 
none  of  the  burglars — cat  burglar,  monkey 
man,  or  bustnese  specialist — could  survive. 
For  their  efforts,  they  would  have  garages 
full  of  goods,  and  merchandise  is  useless  to 
the  thief  unless  he  can  sell  It. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment  there 
are  two  basic  elements  of  a  property 
theft  crime:  One,  the  theft  Itself,  and 
two,  the  distribution  of  stolen  property. 
Most  prevention  efforts  have  been  geared 
toward  combating  the  crime  of  theft  it- 
self but  little  Is  being  done  to  stop  the 
equally,  if  not  more  important,  aspect 
of  Illegal  distribution  of  stolen  property 
or,  as  It  is  most  commonly  known,  fenc- 
ing. 

Our  Small  Business  Committee  pre- 
pared a  staff  report  which  analyzed  the 
criminal  redistribution  systems  and  their 
economic  impact  on  small  business. 
Three  basic  assumptions  were  made  in 
this  report  which  I  think  succinctly  de- 
scribe the  role  of  the  criminal  fence: 

First,  fences  play  a  vital  role  in  the 
successful  completion  of  a  crime  involv- 
ing a  major  theft.  Without  the  fence, 
the  theft  is  a  meaningless  act. 

Second,  stolen  goods  eventually  reach 
a  legitimate  marketplace.  The  magnitude 
of  theft  is  so  great  that  the  only  reason- 
able outlet  must  be  to  legitimate  con- 
sumers. 

Third,  the  illegal  distribution  system 
from  the  thief  to  the  marketplace  must 
adversely  affect  legitimate  business  en- 
terprises such  as  storage  companies, 
transporters,  manufacturers,  wholesal- 
ers, retailers,  lending  institutions,  and 
others  who  are  normally  involved  In  a 
legal  distribution  system. 

The  logic  that  follows  is  that  whether 
the  theft  and  distribution  process  takes 
place  interstate,  Intrastate,  Intracity,  or 
even  intracommtmity,  the  detrimental 
effects  on  legitimate  business  and  com- 
merce have  national  ramifications. 

The  logic  behind  this  legislation  is  to 
help  destroy  the  thief's  market  for  stolen 
goods.  If  a  thief  does  not  have  a  buyer  to 
purchase  and  resell  his  "hot  cargo,"  it 
becomes  valueless  to  him.  It  is  self-evi- 
dent that  if  a  fence  or  purchaser  of  such 
hot  cargo  is  vulnerable  to  a  lawsuit  in  a 
civil  proceeding  which  is  governed  by  a 
less  stringent  rule  of  evidence  than  a 
criminal  trial,  for  threefold  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  stolen  goods,  then 
the  hot  cargo  purchaser's  marketing 
ability  will  be  adversely  affected,  not  to 
mention  his  pocketbook. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
would  like  to  advise  that  a  number  of 
States  are  now  considering  comparable 
legislation  to  deal  with  the  intrastate 
criminal  middleman.  An  example  is  Cali- 
fornia, whose  legislature  last  year  unani- 
mously passed  an  act  similar  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill. 

It  was  siened  into  law  by  Governor 
Reagan  on  August  16.  1972. 

To  acquaint  the  remaining  49  States 
with  the  scope  of  the  problem  and  to  as- 


sist them  deliberate  as  to  the  merits  of 
this  approach,  I  wrote  to  each  of  the  Gov- 
ernors and  provided  them  with  an  in- 
depth  background  of  both  the  Federal 
concept  and  the  new  California  law. 

If  I  remember  correctly,  in  the  heyday 
of  the  Al  Capone  reign  in  Chicago,  he 
was  convicted  not  for  murder,  theft,  the 
Volstead  Act,  or  other  mobster  activity, 
but  for  income  tax  evasion.  It  is  now 
time  we  go  after  the  modern-day  cargo 
thieves  indirectly,  too,  as  this  bill  pro- 
poses and  more  directly  as  other  pending 
legislation  suggests. 

We  are  hopeful  that  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram may  evolve,  with  criminal  and  civil 
enactments  of  legislation  at  both  the 
Federal  and  State  levels,  aimed  at  dislo- 
cating the  marketing  ability  of  the  crim- 
inal fence,  thus  lowering  the  value  of 
billions  of  dollars  worth  of  stolen  goods 
and  the  ease  with  which  they  are  rein- 
troduced into  legitimate  commercial 
channels. 

This,  in  turn,  should  result  in  a  sub- 
stantial lessening  of  property  crimes  such 
as  burglary,  theft,  and  shoplifting,  while 
assisting  the  legitimate  merchant  to  sell 
his  commodities  in  the  markeplace  and 
not  compete  against  the  fencing  mar- 
keteer. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
permitting  me  to  provide  additional  in- 
formation for  Senators  with  respect  to 
the  basis  for  this  legislation.  I  hope  both 
the  Senate  and  the  other  body  will  act  ex- 
peditiously on  this  measure  and  thereby 
add  a  new  tool  to  the  Federal  arsenal  of 
tools  to  combat  this  criminal  activity,  one 
which  nurtures  and  supports  so  many 
forms  of  thievery  for  which  every  con- 
sumer pays  a  higher  price  in  increased 
costs  for  goods  and  services. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  of  no  amend- 
ments to  be  offered  to  the  bill.  Since 
there  are  none,  I  ask  for  the  third  read- 
ing and  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
are  no  amendments  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  13)  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed  as  follows: 
s.  13 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "Civil  Remedies  for  Vic- 
tims of  Racketeering  Activity  and  Theft  Act 
of  1973". 

Racketeer   Crvn,  Remedies 

Sec.  1.  (a)  Section  1964  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  In  subsection  (a)  ",  without 
regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy."  Im- 
mediately after  "Jurisdiction". 

(2)  inserting  in  subsection  (b)  "subsection 
(a)  of"  after  "under"  each  time  it  appears; 

(3)  striking  the  word  "action"  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "pro- 
ceedings"; and 

(4)  strlkin3  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of 
such  section  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(c)  Any  person  may  Institute  proceedings 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  In  any 
proceeding  brought  by  any  person  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  relief  shall  be 
granted  In  conformity  with  the  principles 
which  govern  the  granting  of  Injunctive  re- 
lief from  threatened  loss  or  damage  In  other 
cases.  Upon  the  execution  of  proper  bond 


against  damages  for  an  injunction  Improvl- 
dently  granted  and  showing  of  Immediate 
danger  or  irreparable  loss  or  damage,  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order  and  a  preliminary 
injunction  may  be  Issued  in  any  action  be- 
fore a  flnal  determination  thereof  upon  its 
merits. 

"(d)  Whenever  the  United  States  is  In- 
jured In  its  business  or  property  by  reason 
of  any  violation  of  section  1962  of  this  chap- 
ter, the  Attorney  General  may  bring  a  clvU 
action  in  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States,  without  regard  to  the  amount  in 
controversy,  and  shall  recover  the  actual 
damages  sustained  by  it,  and  the  cost  of  the 
action. 

"(e)  Any  person  who  Is  Injured  in  his 
business  or  property  by  reason  of  any  viola- 
tion of  section  1962  of  this  chapter  may  bring 
a  civil  action  in  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States,  without  regard  to  the  amount  in  con- 
troversy, and  shall  recover  threefold  the  ac- 
tual damages  sustained  by  him,  and  the  cost 
of  the  action,  Including  a  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fee. 

"(f)  The  United  States  may  upon  timely 
application  intervene  in  any  civil  action  or 
proceeding  brought  under  this  chapter,  if 
the  Attorney  General  certifies  that  in  his 
opinion  the  case  is  of  general  public  im- 
portance. In  such  action  or  proceeding,  the 
United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same 
relief  as  if  it  had  instituted  the  action  or 
proceeding. 

"(g)  A  final  Judgment  or  decree  rendered 
in  favor  of  the  United  States  In  any  criminal 
or  civil  action  cr  proceeding  under  this 
chapter  shall  pstop  the  defendant  in  any 
subsequent  civil  proceeding  as  to  all  mat- 
ters respecting  which  said  judgment  or  de- 
cree would  be  an  estoppel  as  between  the 
parties  thereto. 

"(h)  Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  any 
civil  action  under  this  section  shall  be  barred 
unless  it  is  commenced  within  five  years  after 
the  cause  of  action  accrued.  Whenever  any 
civil  or  criminal  action  or  proceeding,  other 
than  an  action  under  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section,  is  brought  or  intervened  in  by  the 
United  States  to  prevent,  restrain,  or  punish 
any  violation  of  section  1962  of  this  chapter 
the  running  of  the  period  of  limitations  pre- 
scribed by  this  subsection  with  respect  to 
any  cause  of  action  arising  under  subsec- 
tions (c)  and  (e)  of  this  section,  which  Is 
based  in  whole  or  in  part  on  any  matter  com- 
plained of  in  such  action  or  proceeding  by 
the  United  States,  shall  be  suspended  dur- 
ing the  pendency  of  such  action  or  proceed- 
ing by  the  United  States  and  for  two  years 
thereafter.". 

(b)  Section  1965  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by — 

(1)  ."Striking  out  in  subsection  (b)  "action 
under  section  1964  of"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "civil  action  or  proceeding  under"; 

(2)  striking  out  in  subsection  (c)  "insti- 
tuted by  the  United  States":  and 

(3)  inserting  in  subsection  (d)  "civil  or 
criminal"  immediately  before  "action". 

(c)  Section  1966  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  "any 
civil  action  Instituted  under  this  chapter  by 
the  United  States"  In  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any  civil  action  or 
proceeding  under  this  chapter  in  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party". 

(d)  Section  1967  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  "Insti- 
tuted by  the  United  States",  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "or  proceeding". 

(e)  Sectlo-.i  1968  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "prior  to  the  Institution  of 
a  civil  or  criminal  proceeding"  In  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "before  he  Institutes  or  inter- 
venes In  a  clvU  or  criminal  action  or  pro- 
ceeding"; 

(2)  striking  out  "case"  the  first  time  It 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "clvU 
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or  criminal  action"  In  paragrapl  i 
section  (f)  and  striking  out  ' 
it  appears   thereafter  and 
thereof  "action"; 

(3)  striking  out  "case"  each 
in  paragraph  (5)   of  subsection 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  "action"; 

(4»    striking  out  "case"  and 
lieu  thereof  "action"  in  paragraph 
section  (f). 

THEFT   CIVIL   REMESII^ 

Sec.  2.   (a)   Section  659  of 
United  States  is  amended  to 

"§  659.  Interstate    or   foreign 
carrier;     State 
remedies  for  victims 
"(a)    It  shall  be  unlawful  foi 
to  embezzle,  steal,  or  unlawfull 
away,  or  conceal,  or  by  fraud 
obtain,  with  Intent  to  convert  to 
any  money,  baggage,  goods 
property  which  is  moving  as 
part  of,  or  which  constitute  an 
foreign  shipment  from  any 
railroad    car,    wagon,    motortruck 
vehicle,  or  from  any  tank  or 
station,  station  house,  platform, 
from  any  s'eamboat.  vessel,  or  w: 
any   aircraft,   air   terminal,   a 
terminal,  or  air  navigation  facility 
receive,  or  have  in  his  possessU  n 
money,    bagRage,    goods,    chatte  s 
property,  knowing,  or  having 
that  it  has  been  embezzled,  stolen 
wise    unlawfully   taken,   carried 
cealed,  or  obtained. 

"(b)   It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
to  embezzle,  steal,  or  unlawfullj 
away,  or  conceal,  or  by  fraud  or 
tain,  with  intent  to  convert  to 
any  money,  baggage,  goods, 
property,  which  shall  have  come 
session  of  any  common  carrier 
tation  in  interstate  or  foreign 
to    break    into,    embezzle,    steal 
take,  carry  away,  or  conceal,  or 
deception  obtain,  with  intent  t< 
his  own   use.  any  of  the  c 
baggage,  goods,  chattels,  or  othjr 
or  to  buy.  receive,  or  have  in 
any  such  money,  baggage,  goods 
other  property,  knowing  or  havli 
know  that  it  has  been  embezzled 
or  otherwise  unlawfully  taken, 
concealed,  or  obtained. 

"ic)    It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
to  embezzle,  steal,  or  unlawfully 
away,  conceal,  or  by  fraud  or 
tain,  with  Intent  to  conxert  to 
any  money,  baggage,  goods,  chatt 
property  from  any  railroad  car, 
steamboat,  vessel,  or  aircraft 
common  carrier  moving  in 
eign  commerce,  or  from  any 
on,  or  to  buy,  receive,  or  have  In 
sion  any  such  money,  baggage, 
or  other  property,  knowing  or  ha^' 
to  know  that  It  has  been 
or  otherwise  unlawfully  taken, 
concealed,  or  obtained. 

"(d»    Whoe\-er   violates   any 
subiiection    (a),   (b).  or   (c)    of 
shall  in  each  case  be  fined  not 
$5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  thaJi 
or  both;  but  if  the  amount  or  va 
money,    baggage,    goods,    chattel: 
property  does  not  exceed  SI 00. 
fined   not   more   than   $1,000  or 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both 

"(e)    The    district    cotirts    of 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction, 
to  the  amount  in  controversy,  to 
reitrala  violarions  of  this  section 
appropriate  orders,  including  but 
to:  ordering  any  person  to  divest 
any  Interest,  direct,  or  indirect.  In 
prise:  Imposing  reasonable  restric 
future  activities  or  Investments 
son.  including,  but  not  limited 
ing  any  person  from  engaging  1 
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(4)  of  sub-     type  of  endeavor  as  the  enterprise  engaged 
"  each  time      in,  the  activities  of  which  affect  Interstate 
In  lieu      or  foreign  commerce;  or  ordering  dissolution 
or  reorganization  of  any  enterprise,  making 
due  provision  for  the  rights  of  Innocent  per- 
sons. 

"(f)  The  Attorney  General  may  Institute 
proceedings  under  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion. In  any  proceedings  brought  by  the 
United  States  under  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section,  the  court  shall  proceed  as  soon  as 
practicable  to  the  hearing  end  determination 
thereof.  Pending  final  determination  thereof, 
thv>  court  may  at  any  time  enter  such  re- 
straining orders  or  prohibitions,  or  take  such 
other  actions  as  It  shall  deem  proper. 

"(g)  Any  persDn  m?y  institute  proceed- 
ings under  subsection  (e)  of  this  section. 
In  any  proceeding  brcught  by  any  person 
under  subsection  (e)  of  this  section,  relief 
shall  be  granted  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  which  govern  the  granting  of  in- 
junctive relief  from  threatened  loss  cr  dam- 
age in  other  cases.  Upon  the  execution  of 
proper  bond  against  damages  for  an  Injunc- 
tion Improvidently  granted  and  a  showing 
of  immediate  danger  of  Irreparable  less  or 
damage,  a  temporary  restraining  order  and 
preliminary  injunction  may  be  issued  in  any 
action  before  a  final  determination  thereof 
upon  Its  merits. 

"(h)  Whenever  the  United  States  Is  Injured 
in  Its  business  or  property  by  reason  of  any 
violation  of  this  section,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  bring  a  civil  action  In  a  district 
court  of  the  United  States,  without  regard  to 
the  amount  In  controversy,  and  shall  recover 
the  actual  damages  sustained  by  the  United 
States,  and  the  cost  of  action. 

"(1)  Any  person  who  Is  injured  In  his  busi- 
ness or  property  by  reason  of  any  violation 
of  this  section  may  bring  a  civil  action  In 
a  district  court  of  the  United  States,  without 
regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy,  and 
shall  recover  threefold  the  actual  damages 
sustained  by  him,  and  the  cost  of  the  action, 
including  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee. 

"(J)  Any  civil  action  or  proceeding  under 
this  section  against  any  person  may  be  In- 
stituted In  the  district  court  of  the  Unltei 
States  for  any  district  In  which  such  person 
resides,  is  found,  has  an  agent,  or  transacts 
his  affairs. 

"(k)  In  any  dvll  action  or  proceeding  \in- 
der  tMs  section  in  any  district  court  rf  the 
United  States  in  which  It  Is  shown  that  the 
ends  of  justice  require  that  any  other  party 
residing  in  any  other  district  be  brought  be- 
fore the  court,  the  court  may  cause  such 
party  to  be  summrned,  and  process  for  that 
piiroose  may  be  served  in  any  Judicial  district 
of  the  United  States  by  the  marshal  thereof, 
"(1)  In  any  civil  or  criminal  action  or  pro- 
ceeding under  this  section  in  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  any  Judicial 
d' strict,  subpenas  Issued  by  such  court  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  may  be 
served  in  any  other  Judicial  district  except 
that  la  a:iy  civil  action  or  proceeding  no 
such  subpena  shall  be  Issued  for  service 
upon  any  Individual  who  resides  in  another 
provision  of  district  at  a  place  more  than  one  hundred 
is  section  miles  from  the  place  at  which  such  court  Is 
more  than     held  without  approval  given  by  a  Judge  of 

ten  years,     such  court  upon  a  showing  of  good  cause, 
ue  of  such         "(m)    All   other   process    In    any    civil    or 
or    other     criminal    action    or    proceeding    under    this 
shall  be     section  may  be  served  0:1  any  person  In  any 
imprisoned     Judicial  district  In  which  such  person   re- 
sides. Is  found,  has  an  agent,  or  transacts 
he    United     his  aff;vlrs. 
without  regard         "(n)  The  United  States  may,  upon  timely 
revent  and     application,  intervene  In  any  civil  action  or 
by  Issuing     proceeding  brought  under  this  section  if  the 
not  limited      Attorney  General  certifies  that  In  his  opinion 
himself  of     the  case  Is  of  general  public  Importance.  In 
any  enter-     such  action  or  proceeding,  the  United  States 
I  Ions  on  the     shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  relief  as  If  he 
f  any  per-     had  Instituted  the  action  or  proceeding, 
prohibit-         "(o)   A  final  Judgment  or  decree  rendered 
the  same     In  favor  of  the  United  States  In  any  criminal 
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acMon  or  proceeding  under  this  section  shall 
estop  the  defendant  in  any  subsequent  civil 
proceeding  as  to  all  matters  respecting  which 
said  Judgment  or  decree  would  be  an  estoppel 
as  between  the  parties  thereto. 

"(p)  Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  any 
civil  action  or  proceeding  under  this  section 
shall  be  barred  unless  it  is  commenced  within 
five  years  after  the  cause  of  tictlon  accrued. 
Whenever  any  civil  or  criminal  action  or  pro- 
ceeding, other  than  an  action  under  sub- 
section  (h)  of  this  section,  is  brought  or  In- 
tervened In  by  the  United  States  to  prevent, 
restrain,  or  punish  any  violation  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  running  of  the  period  of  limitations 
prescribed  by  this  subsection  with  respect  to 
any  cause  of  action  arising  under  subsection 
(g)  or  (1)  of  this  section,  which  Is  based 
in  whole  or  in  part  on  any  matter  com- 
plained of  in  such  action  or  proceeding  by 
the  United  States,  shall  be  suspended  during 
the  pendency  of  such  action  or  proceeding  by 
the  United  States  and  for  two  years  there- 
after. 

"(q)  A  violation  of  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  committed  not  only  in 
the  district  where  the  violation  first  occiured, 
but  also  In  any  district  In  which  the  defend- 
ant may  have  taken  or  been  in  possession  of 
the  said  money,  baggage,  goods,  chattels,  or 
other  property. 

"(r)  The  carrying  or  transporting  of  any 
such  money,  baggage,  goods,  chattels,  or  oth- 
er property  in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
knowing,  or  having  reason  to  know,  it  had 
been  embezzled,  stolen,  or  otherwise  unlaw- 
fully taken,  carried  away,  concealed,  or  ob- 
tained, shall  constitute  a  separate  violation 
and  subject  the  violator  to  criminal  penalties 
and  a  civil  cause  of  action  under  this  section 
and  the  violation  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  committed  In  any  district  Into  <trhlch 
such  money,  baggage,  goods,  chattels,  or  oth- 
er property,  shall  have  been  removed  or  into 
which  It  shall  have  been  brought  by  such 
violator. 

"(s)  To  establish  the  Interstate  or  foreign 
ccmmerce  character  of  any  shipment  In  any 
criminal  or  civil  action  or  proceeding  under 
this  section  the  waybill  or  other  shipping 
document  of  such  shipment  shall  be  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  place  from  which  and 
to  which  such  shipment  was  made.  The  re- 
moval  of   property  from   a  pipeline  system 
which  extends  Interstate  shall  be  prima  facie 
evidence  of  the  Interstate  character  of  the 
shipment  of  the  propertv.  Proof  that  a  per- 
son was  found  In  unexplained  possession  of 
any  money,  bagerage.  goods,  chattels,  or  other 
property,  recently  embezzled,  stolen,  or  oth- 
erwise unlawfully  taken,  carried  away,  con- 
cealed, or  obtained  by  fraud  or  deception  In 
violation  of  this  section,  shall  be  prima  facie 
evidence  that  such  person  knew  that  such 
nroperty  was,  or  that  such  person  had,  em- 
bezr^Ied,  stolen,  or  otherwise  unlawfully  tak- 
en, carried  away,  concealed,  or  obtained  by 
fraud   or   deception   such   money,   baggage, 
poods,  chattels,  or  other  property  In  viola- 
tion  of   this  section.   Proof  that  a   person 
bought   or   received   for   consideration   sub- 
stantially below  Its  fair  market  value  money, 
baggage,  goods,  chattels,  or  other  property 
embezzled,  stolen,  or  otherwise  unlawfully 
taken,  carried  away,  concealed,  or  obtained 
by  fraud  or  deception  In  violation  of  this 
section  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  that 
such   person  knew  that  such  property  was 
embezzled,  stolen,  or  otherwise  unlawfully 
taken,  carried  away,  concealed,  or  obtained 
by  fraud  or  deception  in  violation  of  this 
section. 

"ft)  A  Judgment  of  conviction  or  acquittal 
on  the  merits  under  the  laws  of  any  State 
shall  be  a  bar  to  any  criminal  prosecution 
under  this  section  for  the  same  act  or  acts. 
Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall  be 
construed  as  Indicating  an  Intent  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  occupy  the  field  in  which 
provisions  of  this  section  operate  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  State  laws  on  the  same  subject 
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matter,  nor  shall  any  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion be  construed  as  invalidating  any  provi- 
sion of  State  law  unless  such  provision  is 
incoiisistent  with  any  of  the  purposes  of  this 
section  or  any  provision  theerof," 

(b)  The  a:ialysis  at  the  beginning  of  chap- 
ter 31  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code, 
for  section  659,  is  amended  to  read: 
"659.  Interstate  or  foreign  shipment  by  car- 
rier; State  prosecutions;  civil  reme- 
dies for  victims  of  theft.". 


SEVERABILITY 

Sec  3.  If  the  provisions  of  any  part  of  this 
Act  are  found  lavalld  or  any  amendments 
made  thereby  or  the  application  thereof  to 
any  person  or  circumstances  be  held  invalid, 
the  provisions  of  the  other  parts  and  their 
application  to  other  persons  or  circumstances 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Ea-FECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  upon 
the  date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
S.  13  was  passed. 

Mr.  TALMAEXjE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

PUBLIC  SAFETY  OFFICERS'  BENE- 
FITS ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  85,  S.  15. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  IS.  15)  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to 
provide  a  Federal  death  benefit  to  the 
surviving  dependents  of  public  safety 
ofiQcers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  amendments  on  page 
2,  line  4.  after  the  word  "parts",  strike 
out  "G,  H,  I,  and  J"  and  insert  "I,  J,  K, 
and  L";  in  line  6,  after  the  word  "part ' 
strike  out  "E"  and  insert  "G";  in  line  8, 
after  the  word  "Part ",  strike  out  "F"  and 
insert  "II":  on  page  7,  line  6,  after  the 
word  "part",  strike  out  "F"  and  insert 
"II";  and  in  line  19,  after  the  word  "af- 
ter", strike  out  "October  16,  1972"  and 
iasert  "October  17,  1972". 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  S.  15 
was  introduced  by  myself  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruskai.  It  v.ould  provide  a  lump-sum 
Federal  death  gratuity  of  $50,000  to  the 
dependent  survivors  of  public  safety  of- 
ficers, including  police,  firefighters,  and 
correction  guards,  killed  in  the  line  of 
duty  as  a  result  of  a  criminal  act. 

This  legislation  was  introduced  last 
year  as  S.  2087.  It  was  also  processed  bv 
the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures— see  Hearings,  supra.  It  was 
reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  on 
Augu.st  18,  1972  (S.  Rept."  No.  92-1069 
92d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  ( 1972 ) ) .  And  it  passed 
the  Senate  by  the  record  vote  of  80  to  0 
on  September  5,  1972  (Congressional 
Record  vol.  118,  pt.  22,  p.  29379) . 


The  House  of  Representatives  passed 
similar  legislation,  a  conference  was  held 
and  a  report  filed.  (See  H.  Rept.  No.  92- 
1612,  92d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  Oct.  17.  1972.  > 
It  was  not  possible,  however,  to  secure  a 
House  vote  on  the  Report  prior  to  ad- 
journment. (See  Congressional  Record 
vol.  118.  pt.  28,  pp.  36966  and  37063.) 

The  text  of  title  III  of  this  proposed 
legislation  is  the  text  agreed  upon  by  the 
Conference  with  one  exception.  The  date 
of  the  death  benefits  is  made  retroactive 
to  the  date  of  the  conference  agreement, 
that  is,  October  17, 1972. 
I  urge  its  immediate  passage. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Raymond 
Sifly  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  staff  be 
allowed  the  privilege  of  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  now  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Criminal  Laws  and  Proce- 
dures Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  S.  15, 
the  Public  Safety  Officers'  Benefits  Act 
of  1973,  has  the  wholehearted  support  of 
this  Senator. 

On  June  4, 1971,  President  Nixon  called 
for  Federal  legislation  to  provide  $50,000 
to  the  family  of  any  policeman  slain  in 
the  line  of  duty.  In  the  President's  words, 
this  was  done  'in  further  indication  of 
the  administration's  support  of  law  in- 
forcement  officers  across  the  country." 

S.  2087,  the  subject  biU  in  the  last 
Congress,  passed  the  Senate  by  a  unan- 
imous vote.  The  House  passed  another 
version;  a  conference  was  thereafter  held 
and  agreement  was  reached  to  file  a  con- 
ference report,  but  the  Congress  ad- 
journed prior  to  the  time  when  final  ac- 
tion could  be  taken. 

The  bill  which  is  currently  under  con- 
sideration is  substantially  the  measure 
agreed  to  in  the  Senate-House  confer- 
ence. The  primary  amendment  of  that 
form  of  the  bill  is  contained  in  section  5 
of  S.  15  and  would  provide  that  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  act  be  October  17,  1972, 
so  as  to  authorize  a  death  benefit  for 
public  safety  officers  who  have  been  killed 
since  the  day  of  the  agreement  reached 
between  House  and  Senate  conferees. 

I  was  pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  subject  bill  and  believe  it  is  an 
appropriate  recognition  of  the  support 
due  to  State  and  local  policemen,  fire- 
men, corrections  personnel,  court  person- 
nel. 
I  urge  its  enactment. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  pleased  to  join  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  and  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska in  introducing  this  bill.  It  is  a 
very  simple  one  for  the  public  safety 
officers  of  the  United  States,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  it  will  pass. 

In  recent  years  many  of  our  public 
safety  officers  have  been  killed  by  felon- 
ious assaults,  and  it  is  increasingly  ap- 


parent that  violent  crime  is  spreading. 
Crime  knows  no  jurisdictional  boundary, 
nor  respects  the  color  of  a  law-enforce- 
ment officer's  uniform.  Each  officer, 
whether  sheriff,  deputy,  highway  patrol- 
man, or  policeman,  must  be  fuliy  cogni- 
zant that  death  may  come  to  him  in  the 
performance  of  his  sworn  duties. 

The  administration  supports  this 
measure  and  believes  it  is  warranted 
because  police  officers  throughout  the 
country  are  facing  a  rising  tide  of  vio- 
lence and  need  a  minimum  death  bene- 
fit that  is  not  tied  into  State  or  local 
compensation  programs. 

Public  safety  officers,  dedicated  to 
their  law-enforcement  careers,  are  not 
nearly  so  concerned  with  their  low  sal- 
aries as  they  are  maintaining  and  pre- 
serving the  security  of  their  families 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  vital  bill  and 
one  of  great  importance  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  it  will  be  passed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc  and 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  con- 
sidered as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendments 
are  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  '^Public  Safety  Offi- 
cers' Benefits  Act  of  1973". 

Section  1.  The  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by — 

(1 )  redesignating  sections  451  through  455 
respectively  as  sections  421  through  425; 

(2)  redesignating  sections  501  through 
522  respectively  as  sections  550  through  571; 

(3)  redesignating  parts  F.  G,  H.  and  I  oi 
title  I  respectively  as  parts  I.  J.  K.  and  L  of 
title  I;  and 

(4)  adding  at  the  end  of  part  G  of  title  I 
of  the  Act,  the  following  new  part : 
"Part  H — Death  BENEFrrs  for  PtJBLic  Safety 

Officers 
"definitions 

"Sec.  525.  As  used  In  this  part — 

"(1)  'child'  means  any  natural,  adopted, 
or  posthumous  child  of  a  deceased  public 
safety  officer  who  is — 

"(A)  under  eighteen  years  of  age;  or 

"(B)  over  eighteen  years  of  age  and  In- 
capable of  self-support  because  of  physical 
or  mental  disability;  or 

"(C)  over  eighteen  years  of  age  and  a 
student  as  defined  by  section  8101  of  title  5 
United  States  Code. 

"(2)  'criminal  act'  means  any  crime.  In- 
cluding an  act.  omission,  or  possession  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  a  State  or 
unit  of  general  local  government,  which  poses 
a  substantial  threat  of  personal  Injury,  not- 
withstanding that  by  reason  of  age.  Insanity, 
Intoxication,  or  otherwise,  the  person  engag- 
ing In  the  act.  omission,  or  possession  was 
legally  incapable  of  committing  a  crime; 

"(3)  'dependent'  means  a  person  who  was 

wholly  or  substantially  reliant  for  support 

upon  the  Income  of  a  deceased  public  safety 

officer; 

"(4)    "Intoxication"   means   a   disturbance 
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I  esultlng  from 
d:  ugs,  or  other 

wit  bin  the  scope 

m^ans  a  person 
or   without 

Including 
engaged  In — 
attempted  appre- 

af   a   criminal 

sought   as   a 
proceeding; 

person  held 

act  or  held 

connection   with 

of,  or  lawful 
comiilsslon   of,   a 
CI  Imlnal  act  or 
official  duty;  or 

me4ns 


of  mental  or  physical  faculties 
the  Introduction  of  alcohol 
substances  Into  the  body: 

"(5)  'line  of  duty"  means 
of  employment  or  service; 

"(6)  'public  safety  officer' 
serving   a    public   agency,   wlt^ 
compensation,  as — 

"(A)   a  law  enforcement  offiter 
a  corrections  or  a  court  officer, 

"(1)  the  apprehension  or 
benslon  of  any  person — 

"(a)    for   the   commission 
act.  or 

"(b)    who   at   the   time   was 
material  witness  In  a  crlmlna  1 
or 

"(11)  protecting  or  guarding 
for  the  commission  of  a  criminal 
as  a  material   witness   In 
a  criminal  act;  or 

"(HI)   the  lawful  prevention 
attempt    to   prevent   the 
criminal  act  or  nn  apparent 
in  the  performance  of  his 

"(B)  a  firefighter;  and 

"(7)  'separated  spouse'  me^ns  a  spouse, 
without  regard  to  dependency,  who  Is  living 
apart  for  reasonable  cause  or  b  ecause  of  de- 
sertion by  the  deceased  public  safety  officer. 

AWASD9 

"Sec.  626.  (a)  Upon  a  flndlni 
cordance  with   section  527  of 
Administration   shall   provide 
»50,000. 

"(b)(1)  Whenever  the  Admi 
termlnes,  upon  a  showing  of 
to  talcing  final  action,  that  a 
lie  safety  officer  Is  one  with 
a  benefit  will  probably  be  paid 
tration  may  make  an  Interim 
ment  not  exceeding  $3,000  to  t 
titled  to  receive  a  benefit  und^r 
of  this  part. 

"(2)   The  amount  of  any 
paid  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
shall  be  deducted  from  the 
final  benefit  paid  to  such 
ent. 

"(3)  Where  there  Is  no  final 
the  recipient  of  any  Interim 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
be  liable  for  repayment  of  such 
Administration  may  waive  ai: 
such  repayment. 

"(c)   The  benefit  payable 
shall  be  in  addition  to  any  othe  • 
may  be  due  from  any  other 
be  reduced  by  payments 
tion  12(k)  of  the  Act  of 
amended,  4-531(1)  of  the  District 
bla  Code. 

"(d)  No  benefit  paid  under 
be  subject  to  execution  or 
"recipients 


made  in  ac- 
his  part  the 
,  gratuity   of 

Istratlon  de- 
nied and  prior 
depth  of  a  pub- 
to  which 
the  Admlnls- 
beneflt  pay- 
person  en- 
sectlon  527 


res;  )ect 


he 


perse  Q 


sou  roe, 


Septem  >er 


5af«  ty 


and 


officer  has 
the  direct 
death  was  a 
;rimlnal   act, 
fc  snefit  as  pro- 
as follows : 
dependent 
^irvlvlng  de- 
of  such 


sp  ouse 


"Sec.  627.  When  a  public  s 
been  killed  in  the  line  of  duty 
and  proximate  cause  of  such 
criminal  act  or  an  apparent 
the  Administration  shall  pay  a 
Tided  in  section  526  of  this  part 

"(1)    If   there   is   no  survivir^g 
child  of  such  officer,   to  the 
p>endcnt  spouse  or  separated 
officer; 

"(2)  If  there  Is  a  surviving  dependent 
or  children  and  a  surviving  depe  rident 
or  separated  spouse  of  such 
to  the  surviving  dependent  chllti 
of  such  officer  in  equal  shares 
to  the  surviving  dependent 
arated  spouse  of  such  (Sfflcer; 

"(3)  if  there  Is  no  such  surv 
ent  spouse  or  separated  spous^, 
pendent   child   or   children   of 
In  equal  shares;  or 

"(4)  If  none  of  the  above,  to 
parent  or  parents  of  the  decedent 
shares; 

"(5)  If  none  of  the  above,  to 
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child 

spouse 

one-half 
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md  one-half 
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to  the  de- 
such   officer, 


tie 


dep>endent 
,  In  equal 


t  le  dependent 


person  or  persons  who  are  blood  relatives 
of  the  deceased  public  safety  officer  or  who 
were  living  in  his  household  and  who  are 
specifically  designated  In  the  public  safety 
officer's  duly  executed  authorization  to  re- 
ceive the  benefit  provided  for  in  this  part. 

"LIMITATIONS 

"Sec.  528.  No  benefit  shall  be  paid  under 
this  part — 

"(1)  If  the  death  was  caused  by  the  inten- 
tional misconduct  of  the  public  safety  officer 
or  by  such  officer's  Intention  to  bring  about 
his  death; 

"(2)  If  voliuitary  Intoxication  of  the  public 
safety  officer  was  the  proximate  cause  of  such 
officer's  death;  or 

"(3)  to  any  person  who  would  otherwise 
be  entitled  to  a  benefit  under  this  part  If 
such  person's  actions  were  a  substantial  con- 
tributing factor  to  the  death  of  the  public 
safety  officer." 

MISCELLANEOUS    PBOVISIONS 

Sec.  2.  Section  569  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  as 
amended  and  as  redesignated  by  this  Act,  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately 
after  "569"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  siuns  as  are  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  for  the  purposes  of 
part  H." 

Sec.  3.  Until  specific  appropriations  are 
made  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  any  appropriation  made  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  or  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  for  grants,  activi- 
ties, or  contracts  shall.  In  the  discretion  of 
the  Attorney  General,  be  available  for  pay- 
ments of  obligations  arising  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  If  the  provisions  of  any  part  of  this 
Act  are  found  Invalid  or  any  amendments 
made  thereby  or  the  application  thereof  to 
any  person  or  circumstances  be  held  Invalid, 
the  provisions  of  the  other  parts  and  their 
application  to  other  persons  or  circumstances 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  and 
apply  to  acts  and  deaths  occurring  on  or 
after  October  17,  1972. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

PUBLIC  SAFETY  OFFICERS'  GROUP 
LIFE  INSURANCE  ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
CalendarNo.  86,  S.  33. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr,  Bart- 
LETT) .  The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

S.  33,  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  to  author- 
ize group  life  Insurance  programs  for  public 
safety  officers,  and  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  to  provide  such  insurance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  with  amendments  on  page  1, 
line  4,  after  the  word  "of",  strike  out 
"1972"  and  insert  "1973";  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  6,  strike  out  "title"  and  in- 
sert "Act";  on  page  2,  line  8,  after  the 


word  "through",  strike  out  "521"  and  in- 
sert "522";  and  in  line  9.  after  the  word 
"through",  strike  out  "570"  and  insert 
"571". 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  S.  33 
was  introduced  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy) . 
It  would  establish  a  nationwide,  federally 
subsidized  program  of  group  life,  ac- 
cidental death,  and  dismemberment  in- 
surance for  State  and  local  public  safety 
officers  defined  to  include  firefighters, 
correctional  guards,  and  court  officers  in 
addition  to  police.  The  plan  is  patterned 
closely  after  the  Servicemen's  Group  Life 
Insurance  program  which  is  available  to 
members  of  our  Armed  Forces.  Coverage 
would  be  at  a  level  of  the  officer's  annual 
salary  plus  $2,000,  starting  from  a  floor 
of  $10,000  coverage  and  rising  to  a  maxi- 
miun  of  $32,000.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  pay  up  to  one-third  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  premiimis,  leaving  the 
remainder  to  be  covered  by  the  insured 
officer  or  the  State  or  local  government. 

Where  existing  State  or  local  group  life 
insurance  plans  already  provide  coverage 
for  pubUc  safety  officers,  or  where  it  was 
desired  to  establish  such  a  program  with- 
in a  year  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
bill,  eligible  officers  would  choose  by  bal- 
lot between  the  Federal  and  the  State  or 
local  plans.  If  they  chose  the  State  or 
local  programs,  it  would  be  eligible  for 
the  same  subsidy  which  would  go  to  the 
Federal  plan. 

This  legislation  was  introduced  last 
year  as  S.  33.  It  was  also  processed  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures.  [See  Hearings,  supra].  It  was 
reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  on 
September  13,  1972.  [See  S.  Rept.  92- 
1124,  92d  Cong.,  2d  sess.  (1972)].  And 
it  passed  the  Senate  by  the  record  vote 
of  61  to  6  on  September  18,  1972  (Con- 
gressional Record,  vol.  118,  pt.  24, 
p.  31024).  No  action  was  taken  by  the 
House. 

I  urge  its  immediate  passage. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  there  is  opposi- 
tion to  this  measure.  Therefore,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  my  friend  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska)  who  is  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  on  the  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  enactment  of  S.  33  and  re- 
spectfully request  that  my  colleagues 
consider  my  views  as  set  forth  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
relative  to  the  subject  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
views  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  I 
take  this  opportunity  merely  to  highlight 
them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  From  Additional  Views  of 
Senator  Hruska 

I  am  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  S.  33. 

This  opposition  does  not  etem  from  any 
lack  of  appreciation  or  understanding  for  the 
contributions  made  by  public  safety  officers 
to  all  of  the  citizens  of  our  Nation.  Indeed, 
this  Senator-  was  an  original  sponsor  of  S. 
2087,  the  Public  Safety  Officers  Benefits  Act 
of  1972,  In  the  last  Congress.  This  bill  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  80  to  0,  on  Septem- 
ber 5,  1972  The  House  passed  another  ver- 
sion of  the  proposal;  a  conference  was  held 
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and  agreement  was  reached  to  file  a  confer- 
ence report,  but  the  adjournment  of  the  92d 
Congress  did  not  allow  time  to  take  up  the 
conference  report. 

In  the  current  Congress,  I  am  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  15,  the  Public  Safety  Officers  Benefits 
Act  of  1973,  a  bUl  Identical  to  S.  2087.>  This 
proposal,  which  is  scheduled  for  early  con- 
sideration this  year,  would  provide  a  $50,000 
gratuity  to  the  surviving  dependents  of  pub- 
lic safety  officers  killed  in  the  line  of  duty 
as  the  result  of  a  criminal  act  or  an  ap- 
parent criminal  act.  To  this  Senator,  S.  15 
is  an  appropriate  recognition  by  Congress  of 
ItB  responsibility  to  provide  support  for  those 
of  our  citizens  who  are  In  the  front  lines  of 
our  efforts  to  deter  crime  In  this  Nation. 

I  felt  duty-bound  to  oppose  the  Instant 
bill  In  the  last  Congress  and  do  so  again.* 
In  my  view,  it  suffers  a  number  of  serious 
defects  of  both  a  conceptual  and  practical 
nature. 

LACK  OF  need 
Contrary  to  the  statements  made  by  some 
of  the  sponsors  of  S.  33,  there  is  no  estab- 
lished need  for  this  legislation.  During  the 
course  of  Its  consideration  of  S.  33,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures 
contacted  approximately  100  life  Insurance 
companies  across  the  Nation  covering  a  cross 
section  of  small,  medium,  and  large  group 
underwriters.'  In  response  to  the  subcom- 
mittee's Inquiry  with  respect  to  the  current 
availability  of  group  life  insurance  programs 
for  "public  safety  officers,"  there  was  virtual 
unanimity  In  the  responses  of  the  Insurance 
companies.*  Private  Insurers  In  this  country 
are  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  supply  group 
insurance  to  law  enforcement  personnel. 
Typical  of  the  reaction  of  group  life  under- 
writers to  the  question  of  need  was  the  state- 
ment from  Nationwide  Life  Insurance  Co. — 
"It  was  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  us  to 
read  a  statement  that  indicated  that  Insur- 
ance programs  are  not  generally  available  to 
public  safety  officers.  Nationwide  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  makes  these  programs  avail- 
able to  legitimate  groups  applying  for  cover- 
age at  standard  minimum  group  rates  for 
life  insurance  •  •  »."' 

Any  public  safety  officer  Interested  In  group 
life  insurance  coverage  can  easily  find  nu- 
merous insurers  looking  for  an  opportunity 
to  serve  him.  In  fact,  approximately  82  per- 
cent of  the  700,000  public  safety  officers 
across  the  Nation  have  taken  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  and  have  enrolled  In  fully 
or  partially  paid  group  life  Insurance  pro- 
grams conducted  under  the  auspices  of  State 
and  local  governments."  This  represents  a 
fairly  high  participation  percentage,  likely 
due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  fact  that 
under  these  existing  programs,  the  employer 
normally  pays  at  least  50  percent  of  the  total 
premiums  Involved." 

With  respiect  to  the  cost  of  existing  group 
life  Insurance  programs.  It  Is  a  gross  dis- 
tortion of  fact  to  suggest,  as  some  have, 
that  public  safety  officers  pay  inordinately 
high  premiums  due  to  any  added  risks  of 
their  profession.  The  single  most  Important 
factor  In  computing  premiums  for  a  group 
life  insurance  program  U  the  «ge  distribution 
of  enroUees.  Since  public  safety  officers  as  a 
group  are  relatively  youthful,  premiums  are 
low.  For  example.  In  New  Jersey  a  group  life 
Insurance  program  covering  over  20,000  State 
and  local  police  and  firemen  calls  for  a  total 
premium  of  $.60  per  month  per  $1,000  of 
coverage."  Compare  this  with  the  life  In- 
surance protection  available  to  Senate  em- 
ployees which  Involves  a  total  premium  of 
approximately  $.73  per  month  per  $1,000 
coverage." 

Although  the  vast  majority  of  life  Insur- 
ance groups  covering  public  safety  officers 
are  not  "loaded,"  i.e.,  charged  a  higher  pre- 
mium, to  cover  additional  risk  across  the 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


board  as  Just  Indicated,  that  portion  of  the 
premium  which  Is  attributable  to  the  acci- 
dental death  and  dismemberment  feature  Is 
In  a  small  minority  of  cases  marginally  In- 
creased. The  most  common  increase  In  this 
regard  Is  $.03  per  $1,000  per  month.'"  This 
small  difference  does  little  to  disturb  the 
basically  attractive  picture  for  public  safety 
officers  seeking  group  life  protection. 

Public  safety  officers  are  simply  not  a  high- 
risk  group.  CJeneral  construction  workers, 
miners,  bartenders,  and  longshoremen  are 
rated  much  higher  In  risk."  Policemen  and 
firemen,  with  minor  exceptions,  pay  the  same 
rates  for  group  life  insurance  protection  as 
other  employee  groups  with  similar  age  dis- 
tributions. 

FEDERAL /STATE    CONFLICTS 

As  With  .so  many  other  aspects  of  life  in 
this  country.  Federal  assumption  of  respon- 
sibility for  life  Insurance  for  State  and 
local  public  safety  officers  Is  not  the  answer. 
Law  enforcement  has  always  been  primarily 
a  non-Federal  responsibility  and  function  in 
the  United  States.  It  was  so  conceived  at 
the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  Nation 
and  it  has  remained  so.  This  local  respon- 
slbUity  for  law  enforcement  has  been  an  in- 
strumental factor  throughout  our  history  In 
preserving  Justice  and  equality  during  pe- 
riods of  war  and  peace. 

Any  effort  to  establish  a  national  police 
force  has  always  been  strongly  resisted  by 
Congress  and  the  great  biUk  of  the  citizenry. 
As  recently  as  the  establishment  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  In 
1968  and  the  numerous  crime  bills  approved 
in  1970,  Congress  went  on  record  as  approv- 
ing and  adhering  to  the  traditional  alloca- 
tion of  law  enforcement  responsibility  to 
State  and  local  governments.  Indeed,  the 
declarations  and  purpose  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(Public  Law  90-351)  contained  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Crime  Is  essentially  a  local  problem  that 
must  be  dealt  with  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments if  It  is  to  be  controlled  effectively." 

This  Senator  does  not  contend  that  Fed- 
eral life  Insurance  policies  will  Ipso  facto 
result  In  the  creation  of  a  national  police 
force;  such  a  simplistic  analysis  would  be 
wide  of  the  mark.  However,  we  should  be 
mindful  of  the  maxim  that  "he  who  pays 
the  piper  calls  the  tune."  A  Federal  in- 
surance program  as  envisioned  by  S.  33  Is  an 
additional  step  away  from  the  traditional 
policy  of  having  local  officials  supported  pri- 
marily by  local  funds  and  under  local  con- 
trol. 

Although  the  paragraph  Immediately  above 
sets  forth  a  somewhat  academic  and  general 
argument  with  respect  to  proper  State-Fed- 
eral relations,  subpart  2  of  S.  33  as  presently 
drafted,  In  my  view  all  but  guarantees  the 
prompt  disruption  of  existing  group  life  In- 
surance programs  and  Is  also  coercive  with 
respect  to  the  orderly  operations  of  State 
and  local  governments. 

Subpart  2  would  provide  assistance  to 
group  life  Insurance  programs  operated  un- 
der the  auspices  of  any  State  or  unit  of 
general  local  government  as  an  alternative 
to  the  Federal  group  life  Insurance  program 
established  by  subpart  1. 

In  order  for  a  State  or  local  group  life  In- 
surance program  to  receive  a  contribution 
to  premiums  under  S.  33,  It  would  have  to 
be  established  by  date  of  enactment  or  with- 
in 1  year  from  the  date  of  enactment.  More- 
over, there  Is  the  additional  requirement  that 
eligible  public  safety  officers  vote  to  remain 
In  the  existing  group.  Should  they  vote  to 
drop  out  of  the  State  or  local  program  on 
the  other  band,  the  employer-government 
must  abide  by  their  wishes  and  seek  enroll- 
ment under  the  Federal  group  established 
by  subpart  1. 

One  year  after  enactment  of  S.  33,  all  pub- 
lic safety  officers  desiring  a  Federal  contribu- 


tion to  a  group  life  Insurance  program  would 
be  forced  to  enroll  In  the  Federal  program. 
This  falls  to  take  Into  account  a  basic  tent  of 
federalism — the  differing  needs  of  citizens 
of  different  States  and  localities.  In  this  re- 
gard, I  can  only  note  that  appropriate  bene- 
fits for  public  safety  officers  may  differ  from 
one  Jurisdiction  to  another.  For  example,  one 
State  may  provide  substantial  death  benefits 
under  a  retirement  program  which  would 
obviate  any  need  for  large  amounts  of  life 
Insurance.  Costs  and  expenses  vaxj  from  re- 
gion to  region  across  the  country  and  are  ap- 
preciably different  In  rural  and  urban  areas. 

Rather  than  a  single  national  program  of 
life  Insurance,  separate  ones  molded  to  meet 
the  specific  and  Individual  needs  of  the  State 
or  community  would  be  far  more  equitable, 
workable,  and  realistic.  Other  aspects  of  pub- 
lic safety  employment  such  as  pay,  working 
conditions,  pension  plans,  and  types  of  hos- 
pitalization coverage  are  aUowed  differing 
regulation  from  Jurisdiction  to  Jurisdiction. 
Why  should  life  Insurance  be  singled  out  for 
special  national  treatment? 

The  second  disturbing  feature  of  subpart 
2  noted  above,  raises  a  problem  of  perhaps 
greater  dimension.  A  substantial  number,  if 
not  a  majority,  of  the  existing  grouo  life 
Insurance  programs  operated  under  the 
auspices  of  State  and  local  governments  in- 
clude within  the  group  not  only  public  safety 
officers  but  also  all  other  employees  of  the 
respective  government  entity."  Under  the 
provisions  of  S.  33,  public  safety  officers  may 
elect  against  their  current  enrollment.  This 
would  require  modification  of  the  existing 
plans  and  a  potential  Increase  In  premiums 
for  the  perhaps  older  enrolees  left  behind. 
This  points  to  the  Inherent  disruptive  po- 
tential of  S.  33's  "rippling"  effect  with  respect 
to  the  order  operation  of  employment  affairs 
by  State  and  local  governments. 

ANTICOMPETrnVE    FEATURE 

Section  501(a)  of  the  subject  bill  requires 
that  the  primary  Insurer  of  the  Federal  group 
life  program  established  by  subpart  1  be: 

(1)  licensed  to  Issue  Insurance  In  every 
State  and  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  (2) 
have  control  of  at  least  1  percent  of  the  group 
life  Insurance  market  In  the  country. 

Although  this  might  not  sound  terribly 
restrictive  at  first  glance,  detailed  study 
would  reveal  that  only  the  10  largest  group 
life  Insurance  underwTiters  in  the  country 
could  qualify  under  the  provision."  Arguably, 
the  class  of  eligible  primary  Insurers  need 
not  be  so  restricted." 

Section  502  of  the  bill  authorizes  reinsur- 
ance with  other  life  Insurance  companies 
which  elect  to  participate  in  the  Insurance 
pool  and  this  provision,  to  some  extent, 
ameliorates  the  harshness  of  section  501. 
However,  the  overall  effect  of  sections  501 
and  502  Is  to  severely  restrict  competition  In 
this  segment  of  the  group  life  insurance 
market.  Although  small  underwriters  are 
allowed  to  maintain  their  status  quo  If  they 
have  an  Identifiable  share  of  the  market,  they 
are  prevented  from  Increasing  their  current 
share  of  available  business.  This  approach  Is 
of  dubious  validity.  In  my  view.  In  a  multi- 
employer situation  as  Is  the  case  In  these  cir- 
cumstances and  it  Is  Ironic  that  this  anti- 
competitive feature  has  been  condoned  by  the 
very  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  which  Is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  maintain- 
ing the  vigil  over  our  laws  In  the  area  of 
antitrust  and  monopoly. 

INEQUITY 

If  the  Senate  approves  S.  15,  the  "Public 
Safety  Officers  Benefits  Act  of  1973,"  referred 
to  above,  all  that  the  adoption  of  S.  33  would 
mean  is  that  Congress  is  approving  the  pur- 
chase out  of  Federal  funds  of  ordinary  life 
Insurance  to  protect  against  off-duty  mishaps 
and  natural  events  that  are  not  a  function 
of  the  occupations  of  public  safety  officers. 
Having  provided  for  protection  against  the 
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risks  that  are  a  function  of  the 
professions,    why   should    these 
singled  out  for  Federal  lnsuranc( 
automobile  accident  which  occurj 
to  the  grocery  store  or  the  mov 
talned  on  a  family  picnic,  or 
death  in  bed?  There  are  numeroijs 
izens.  particularly  other  public 
ployees,  who  legitimately  may 
are  entitled  to  the  same  considerbtion 

To  the  extent  that  contributioiis 
surance  premiums  are  properly 
Just  another  mode  of  employees 
tion — part  of  a  "wage  package, 
other  State  and  local  governmen ; 
would,  of  course,  question  the  sir  sling 
public  safety  officers  for  prefen 
ment. 

BUDGETARY    LIMFTATIONk 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  and 
cast  of  providing  the  insurance 
the  bill,  there  are  indications  th 
minlstrative  and  additional  exp( 
be   involved.'-^   As   public   safety 
now  defined,  the  one-third 
the   premium   for   all   public   sa 
would  be  more  than  S20   millloh 
However,  this  figure  does  not 
tra  expense  of  collecting  the 
State  and  local  units  of 
minlstrative  costs. 

One  estimate  of  this  cost  of  co 
administration  is  one  dollar  ($1) 
for  every  public  safety  officer 
expense  would  have  to  be  borne 
ploying  agency  or  the  Federal 
and  could  amount  to 
lion  annually  for  the  more  than 
He  safety  officers  who  would  be 
liisurance  under  this  bill.  The 
necessary  to  carry  out  the 
should  be  borne  in  mind  as  the 
slders  this  bill. 

Last  year,  general  revenue 
a    reality.    This    revenue    sharii 
should  go  a  long  way  in  free  u 
local    funds    to    meet    the 
needs  of  their  personnel. 

President  Nixon   has  Indicatec 
to  hold  Federal  spending  this  y 
billion.  By  passing  Ill-conceived 
drafted  legislation  with  significa 
slderatlons  such  as  the  subject 
ate  would  be  contrlbutmg  to  mo  i 
gresslonal  pressures  for  a  tax 

For    the   above-stated    reasons 
support  S.  33.  With  respect  to 
responsibilities,  it  is  my  view 
•Public  Safety  Officers  Benefits 
logically  supplants  rather  than 
the  subject  bill.  I  urge  my 
Ject  S.  33. 
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Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Presider* 
position  does  not  stem  from 
appreciation    or    understanding 
contributions  made  by  public 
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For  example,  in  the  current  Congress,  I 
am  a  cosponsor  of  S.  15,  the  Public  Safety 
Officers  Benefits  Act  of  1973. 

S.  15  is  an  appropriate  recognition  by 
Congress  of  its  responsibility  to  provide 
support  for  those  of  our  citizens  who  are 
in  the  front  lines  of  our  efforts  to  deter 
crime  in  this  Nation. 

The  subject  bill,  however,  suffers  a 
number  of  serious  defects. 

It  should  first  be  pointed  out  that  there 
is  no  established  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion. Private  insurers  in  this  country  are 
ready,  willing  and  able  to  supply  group 
insurance  to  law  enforcement  personnel. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  approximately  82 
percent  of  the  700,000  public  safety  offi- 
cers across  the  Nation  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity  and  have  en- 
rolled in  fully  or  partially  paid  group  life 
insurance  programs  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  State  and  local  governments. 

With  respect  to  the  cost  of  existing 
group  life  insurance  programs,  it  is  a 
distortion  of  fact  to  suggest  that  public 
safety  officers  pay  inordinately  high  pre- 
miums due  to  any  added  risks  of  their 
profession.  The  single  most  important 
factor  in  computing  premiums  for  a 
group  life  insurance  program  is  the  age 
distribution  of  enroUees.  Since  public 
safety  officers  as  a  group  are  relatively 
youthful,  premiums  are  low. 

Public  safety  officers  are  simply  not 
a  high-risk  group.  CJeneral  construction 
workers,  miners,  bartenders,  and  long- 
shoremen are  rated  much  higher  in  risk. 

The  second  basis  of  my  objection  to  S. 
33  is  that  it  all  but  guarantees  the  prompt 
disruption  of  existing  group  life  insur- 
ance programs  and  is  also  coercive  with 
respect  to  the  orderly  operations  of  State 
and  local  governments. 

One  year  after  enactment  of  S.  33.  all 
public  safety  officers  desiring  a  Federal 
contribution  to  a  group  life  insur-^nce 
program  would  be  forced  to  enroll  in  the 
Federal  program.  This  fails  to  take  into 
account  the  differing  needs  of  citizens 
of  different  States  and  localities.  In  this 
regard,  I  can  only  note  that  appropriate 
benefits  for  public  safety  officers  may 
differ  from  one  jurisdiction  to  another. 
For  example,  one  Strife  may  provide  sub- 
stantial death  benefits  under  a  retire- 
ment program  which  would  obviate  any 
need  for  large  amounts  of  life  insurance. 

Additionally,  a  substantial  number,  if 
not  a  majority,  of  the  existing  group  life 
insurance  programs  operated  imder  the 
auspices  of  State  and  local  governments 
include  within  the  group  not  only  public 
safety  officers  but  also  all  other  employ- 
ees of  the  respective  government  entity. 
Under  the  provisions  of  S.  33,  public 
safety  officers  may  elect  against  their 
current  enrollment.  This  would  require 
modification  of  the  existing  plans  and  a 
potential  increase  in  premiums  for  the 
perhaps  older  enrollees  left  behind. 

Third,  under  the  provisions  of  S.  33 
only  the  10  largest  group  life  insurance 
underwriters  in  the  country  could  qual- 
ify as  the  primary  underwriter  of  the 
Federal  group.  The  bill  does  authorize 
reinsurance  with  other  life  insurance 
companies  which  elect  to  participate  in 
the  insurance  pool  and  this  has  some 
ameliorating  effect.  Nonetheless,  even 
though  small  underwriters  are  allowed  to 
maintain  their  status  quo  if  they  have 


an  identifiable  share  of  the  market,  they 
are  prevented  from  increasing  their  cur- 
rent share  of  available  business. 

Fourth,  S.  33  is  basically  inequitable 
at  its  core.  To  the  extent  that  contribu- 
tions to  life  insurance  premiums  are 
properly  considered  as  just  another 
mode  of  employee  compensation — part 
of  a  "wage  package."  as  it  were — other 
State  and  local  government  employees 
would  question  the  singling  out  of  public 
safety  officers  for  preferential  treatment. 

Finally,  this  legislation  would  be  very 
expensive.  The  one-third  Federal  share 
of  the  premium  for  all  public  safety 
officers  would  be  more  than  $20  million 
annually.  Additionally,  the  cost  of  collec- 
tion and  administration  would  be  ap- 
proximately $8  million  annually.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  indicated  his  desire  to 
hold  Federal  spending  this  year  to  $268.7 
billion.  This  bill  would  contribute  to 
mounting  congressional  pressures  for  a 
tax  increase. 

For  these  reasons,  I  cannot  support 
S.  33  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  first. 
I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Criminal 
Laws  Subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan),  for  bringing 
this  measure  to  the  floor  this  afternoon 
and  for  his  cooperation  and  help  in  the 
development  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate,  S.  33,  is 
based  upon  a  recommendation  that  was 
made  in  the  1967  Report  of  the  National 
Crime  Commission.  The  1967  study  was. 
of  course,  the  basis  for  the  1968  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Act,  but  this  was 
one  recommendation  that  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  law  at  that  time. 

I  have  introduced  it  as  a  separate 
measure  in  each  Congress  since  then. 
This  is  the  third  time  it  has  been  before 
the  Senate.  Each  time  it  has  been  con- 
sidered, it  has  been  overwhelmingly  sup- 
ported by  Members  of  the  Senate,  for  a 
very  simple  and  fundamental  reason — 
because  there  is  a  crucial  need  for  it 
among  our  first  line' of  defense  in  our 
communities  and  towns,  our  law  enforce- 
ment personnel,  as  well  as  our  firefight- 
ers and  correctional  personnel. 

We  on  the  Criminal  Laws  Subcommit- 
tee have  had  an  opportunity  to  work 
with  the  International  Conference  of 
Police  Associations,  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Police,  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police,  the  National  Sheriffs' 
Association,  and  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Fire  Fighters,  all  of  whom 
have  made  a  very  important  contribu- 
tion in  the  development  of  the  proposed 
legislation,  and  all  of  whom  support  the 
measure. 

The  fact  remains  that  70  percent  of 
the  State  law  enforcement  personnel  in 
this  country  have  insurance  of  less  than 
35,000.  In  my  State  of  Massachusetts, 
the  level  in  the  State  program  is  $2,000, 
which  it  has  been  for  approximately  20 
years.  The  cost  of  individual  insurance 
for  those  involved  in  law  enforcement  is 
often  exceedingly  high. 

This  is  an  extremely  modest  measure. 
The  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  quoted 
the  figures  accurately:  approximately 
$20  million  if  all  the  public  safety  peo- 
ple in  the  country  would  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  program.  Quite  clearly,  it 
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will  not  be  so,  although  I  hope  it  would 
be  so.  In  any  event,  it  seems  to  me  that 
$20  million  is  not  an  excessive  sum  to 
provide  security  to  the  families  of  peo- 
ple who  every  day  of  their  lives  are  pro- 
viding security  to  the  homes  and  streets 
and  villages  of  America. 

I  cannot  think  of  an  effort  we  could 
make  in  the  whole  area  of  law  enforce- 
ment that  could  do  as  much  for  the 
morale  and  the  standing  and  security 
of  the  families  of  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel as  this  measure  wouJd. 

I  am  hopeful  that,  once  agnin,  the 
measure  will  be  passed  hare.  I  think  it  is 
important. 

In  my  own  State,  police  officers  have 
been  supported  by  a  club  called  "The 
Hundred  Club,"   which  is  a  charitable 
club  made  up  of  public-spirited  citizens, 
mostly  in  the  business  community,  who 
contribute  a  hundred  dollars  to  help  pay 
off  the  mortgages  of  firefighters  and  po- 
licemen killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  This 
club  has  been  very  successful  in  doing 
so,  and  similar  organizations  have  been 
.started  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
I  commend  the  leadership  within   the 
business  community  that  has  shown  this 
kind  of  scciil  consciousness,  rnd  I  have 
fuUy  supported  their  efforts.  But  I  say 
that  the  law  enforcement  people  of  this 
country  should  not  have  to  depend  on  the 
charity  of  well-intentioned  businessmen 
and  other  citizens  to  pay  off  the  mort- 
gages of  families  whose  loved  ones  have 
been  killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  This  effort 
is  a  modest  step  toward  eliminating  that 
possibility,  and  the  other  tragedies  which 
occur   when   public   safety    officers    die 
without    adequate    insurance    coverage 
largely  because  of  their  occupation. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons,  I  hope 
this  bill  will  become  law,  and  I  want  now 
to  go  into  some  detail  on  its  origins  his- 
tory, and  content. 

In  1967  the  President's  Crime  Commis- 
sion submitted  its  comprehensive  report 
which  spoke  of  the  need  to  provide  our 
police  with  m.ore  adequate  benefits  such 
as  group  life  insurance.  In  that  year  I 
first  proposed  a  national  program  to 
make  such  coverage  available  to  all  State 
and  local  police  officers.  Since  then  the 
public  h:s  become  more  and  more  aware 
of  the  need  for  life  insurance  for  police- 
men, as  the  rate  of  assaults  on  law  en- 
forcement officers  has  risen  tragically. 
And  &&  we  have  continued  to  work  on 
legislation  in  this  area,  we  have  become 
familiar  with  the  difficulties  many  offi- 
cers encounter  in  getting  enough  insur- 
ance at  regular  rates  and  conditions,  and 
with  the  low  coverage  for  which  many 
are  forced  to  settle. 

The  Senate  took  action  on  this  prob- 
lem in  1970  when  it  pissed,  as  part  of  the 
Omnib'is  Crime  Control  Act,  a  law  en- 
forcement officer's  group  life  insurance 
program.  Early  in  1971  I  reintroduced 
the  program  as  S.  33.  and  the  correspond- 
ing House  bill  was  sponsored  by  Chair- 
n.-n  Emrnuel  CeUer  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  The  bill  was  considered 
at  hearings  in  the  last  Congress,  sub- 
stantially revised  and  strengthened  and 
passed  by  the  Senate  both  separately  and 
as  part  of  the  victims  of  crime  package. 
This  year  the  bill  is  again  numbered 
as  S.  33  and  is  also  title  II  of  S.  800,  the 
current  victims  of  crime  bill.  In  this 


Congress  a  companion  bill  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  House  by  the  new  chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
Congressman  Rodino. 

The  arguments  against  the  bill  are  old, 
outworn,  and  unpersuasive.  Despite  all 
the  protestations  from  certain  narrow 
commercial  interests  about  what  might 
be  able  to  happen  without  this  legisla- 
tion, nothing  has  happened  and  vast 
numbers  of  public  safety  officers  remain 
without  low  cost,  comprehensive  life  in- 
surance protection  on  and  off  the  job. 
There  has  now  been  ample  consideration 
on  both  sides;  there  were  full  hearings 
in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  during 
the  last  Congress.  The  Senate  Criminal 
Laws  Subcommittee,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Senator  McClellan,  has  now 
twice  reported  a  much  improved  and 
broadened  bill  along  with  other  proposals 
to  aid  civilian  and  governmental  victims 
of  crime. 

S.  33  in  its  reported  form  would  estab- 
lish a  nationwide,  federally  subsidized 
program  of  group  life,  accidental  death, 
and  dismemberment  insurance  for  State 
and  local  public  safety  officers,  defined 
to  include  firefighters,  correctional 
guards,  and  court  officers  in  addition  to 
police.  The  plan  is  patterned  closely  after 
the  highly  successful  Federal  employees' 
and  servicemen's  group  life  insurance 
programs,  which  are  available  to  all  Fed- 
eral civilian  employees  and  to  members 
of  our  Armed  Forces.  The  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  would 
buy  a  national  group  policy  from  a  na- 
tionwide life  insurance  carrier,  so  that 
the  underlying  coverage  would  be  pro- 
vided— and  much  of  the  administrative 
work  would  be  handled — by  the  private 
sector. 

The  standard  reinsurance  formula, 
favoring  small  companies,  would  be  used 
to  spread  the  risk  and  the  income  beyond 
the  principal  carrier. 

Any  unit  of  State  or  general  local  gov- 
ernment could  apply  to  participate  in  the 
program.  Officers  in  participating  imits 
could  elect  not  to  be  covered;  those  re- 
maining in  the  program  would  have  their 
share  of  the  premiums  deducted  from 
their  wages.  Coverage  would  be  at  a 
level  of  the  officer's  annual  salary  plus 
$2,000,  starting  from  a  floor  of  $10,000 
coverage  and  rising  to  a  maximum  of 
S32.000.  Accidental  death  and  dismem- 
berment insurance  would  be  included 
with  the  usual  double  indemnity  feature. 
LEAA  would  pay  up  to  one-third  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  premiums,  leaving  the 
remainder  to  be  covered  by  the  insured 
oflicer  or  the  employing  agency. 

Where  existing  State  of  local  group 
life  insurance  plans  provide  coverage  for 
public  safetv  officers,  or  where  it  was  de- 
sired to  establish  such  a  program  x^ithin 
a  year  after  the  effective  date  of  the  bill, 
eligible  officers  would  choose  by  ballot  be- 
tween the  Federal  and  the  State  or  local 
plans.  If  they  chose  the  State  or  local 
program,  it  would  be  eligible  for  the  same 
subsidy  which  would  go  to  the  Federal 
plan.  In  this  way  the  bill  respects  exist- 
ing insurance  programs  and  allows  gov- 
enmients  and  insurance  companies  a  rea- 
sonable time  to  set  up  programs  of  their 
own  if  they  want  to,  but  it  still  protects 
the  officers'  interests  by  leaving  the  final 
decision  in  their  hands.  Yet,  by  also  hav- 


ing available  a  single  Federal  program  in 
which  mny  officers  would  presumably 
participate,  the  bill  ensures  the  availa- 
bility of  coverage  to  all  officers  without 
regard  to  their  particuar  employer's 
wealth  or  generosity  and  at  minimum 
cost  because  of  efficient  large  scale  op- 
eration. 

Totaling  the  four  categories  of  public 
safety  officers — police,  firefighters,  cor- 
rectional guards,  and  court  officers — the 
till  would  make  its  benefits  available  to 
r  pproximately  700,000  to  900,000  persons, 
depending  on  the  administrative  appli- 
cation of  its  definitions.   LEAA's  esti- 
mate of  the  total  snnual  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Govern.-nent,  which  must  be  regard- 
ed as  the  highest  possible  figure  since  it 
assumes  the  full  one-third  Federal  sub- 
sidy and  100-percent  officer  participa- 
tion, is  under  $22  million  including  all 
Federal     administrative     costs,     which 
LEAA  estimates  at  just  over  $1  million. 
For  this  sum  it  is  estimated  that  in- 
surance could  be  provided  to  officers  at  a 
total  rate  of  less  than  70  cents  per  month 
per  $1,000  of  coverage.  After  the  Fed- 
eral subsidy,  the  cost  to  the  officer— even 
assuming  no  State  or  local  government 
help— would  be  under  50  cents  a  month 
per  $1,000,  or  under  $60  per  year  for  the 
basic  $10,000  coverage.  At  a  relatively 
low  cost  to  the  Government,  in  other 
words,  we  could  make  a  decent  amount 
of  life  insurance  available  at  very  rea- 
sonable rates  to  every  full-time  public 
safety  officer  in  the  country. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this  pro- 
gram is  vitally  needed.  Most  tragically 
and  most  prominently  of  all,  the  rate  of 
crippling  and  killing  assaults  on  officers 
is  high  and  rising  alarmingly  fast.  The 
number  of  police  killed  by  criminal  acts 
rose  from  86  in  1969  to  100  in  1970  and 
126  in  1971.  Firefighters,  too,  are  still 
subject  to  criminal  assaults  while  on 
their  job;  from  1967  through  1969  in- 
juries during  civil  disorders  averaged 
over  200  per  year,  and  in  1970  the  rate 
remained  almost  the  same  at  195. 

But  this  problem  is  only  part  of  a 
much  larger  picture,  and  measures  to 
deal  with  it  alone  will  ignore  much  that 
should  be  done.  For  in  their  service  to 
protect  us  all,  public  safety  officers  must 
run  several  other  unusual  risks  of  ac- 
cident, injury,  and  death.  Among  police, 
those  who  are  in  situations  of  such  ex- 
traordinary hazard  include  traffic  pa- 
trolmen, motorcycle  policemen,  and 
police  helicopter  pilots.  Firefighters  are. 
of  course,  in  constant  danger  of  death  or 
serious  injury  from  flame,  smoke,  and 
collapsing  buildings;  in  1970,  115  died 
in  the  line  of  duty.  Prison  guards  and 
court  officers  are  endangered  by  riot, 
jailbreak.  and  violent  su-spects  and  de- 
fendants. 

Because  of  these  hazards,  some  pub- 
lic safety  officers  find  regular  life  in- 
surance coverage  hard  to  come  by,  un- 
usually expensive,  or  restricted  in  the 
benefits  offered.  For  example,  in  my  own 
State  of  Massachusetts  the  State  "police 
helicopter  pilots  encountered  reluctance 
to  issue  Insurance  at  all  and  higher  rates 
as  well.  The  chief  actuary  of  the  Life 
Insurance  Association  of  America  told 
our  criminal  laws  subcommittee  that 
rates  for  accidental  death  and  dismem- 
berment coverage  for  policemen  could 
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run  up  to  100  percent 
rates.  A  major  national  lif( 
company  wrote  the  Criminal 
committee  that  it  normally 
police  or  flreflghters'  group 
cent  extra  for  group  life 
up  to  2'2  times  its  regular 
cidental  death  and 
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In  a  survey  this  year  of  301 
City  police,   95   percent  sale 
their  salaries  were  too  low  for 
ford  adequate  life  insurance 
public  safety  oflQcers  other 
men,  the  salary  situation  is 

Further,  employer-aided 
to   remedy   the   insurance 
public  safety  ofiBcers  differ  w 
coverage  and  are  frequently 
at  all.  Our  data  are  most 
police  oflQcers;  for  about  30 
them,  employer-supported 
age  is  simply  not  provided. 
40   percent   more,    coverage 
very  low  zero  to  S5,000 
ing    that    almost    70 
police  have  State  or  local 
surance  no   higher   than   $5 
would  make  available 
000  coverage  to  100  percent  of 
now,  fewer  than  4  percent  are 
local  government  programs 
as  much.  To  offer  a  concrete 
Massachusetts  the  basic 
$2,000  and  we  have  had 
organization  called  the 
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So  because  of  job  hazards 
and  employer  inaction — all 
are  related  to  their  public 
many  officers  and  their  fami 
adequately  protected  agains 
disability  on  or  off  the  job 
important  problem  that  is  too 
looked — that  public  safety 
situations  make  it  difficult  or 
for  many  of  them  to  obtain 
insiu-ance  to  cover  them  on 
In  other  words,  if  we  wish 
adequately  to  the  problems 
risks  of  officers"  work,  we 
legislation  which  will  help 
they  are  killed  or  injured  on 
not,  whether  by  a  criminal 
accident  or  by  natural  causes 
precisely  what  S.  33  would 
and  I  am  confident  that  is  a 
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why  the  bill  has  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  the  leading  police  and  firefighters' 
organizations  in  the  country,  including 
the  International  Conference  of  Police 
Associations,  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Po- 
lice, the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  the  National  Sheriffs' 
Association,  and  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Firefighters. 

To  siunmarize  the  situation  as  we  have 
seen  it  in  our  studies,  a  few  public  safety 
officers  are  offered  quite  good  benefits 
at  reasonable  rates,  but  many  more  have 
little  or  no  coverage,  high  cost,  or  un- 
favorable conditions.  Many  areas  are  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  provide  group  life 
insurance,  which  is  important  both  to 
officers  personally  and  to  recruiting  and 
keeping  highly  qualified  personnel.  The 
Fedral  Government  has  committed  itself 
in  legislation  since  1968  to  providing 
major  financial  aid  to  State  and  local 
law  enforcement,  in  an  effort  to  help 
all  law  enforcement  agencies  attain  a 
20th-century  level  of  performance.  The 
basic  rationale  behind  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's assumption  of  this  limited  ad- 
ditional role,  then,  is  like  that  underly- 
ing the  law  enforcement  assistance  pro- 
gram, which  we  created  4  years  ago  and 
have  generously  supported  since.  In  fact, 
the  small  Federal  administrative  role 
imder  the  S.  33  insurance  program  would 
be  handled  by  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration. 

Given  the  problem  as  I  have  described 
it  and  the  LEAA  precedent,  and  in  full 
recognition  that  public  safety  functions 
are  and  must  remain  a  local  respon- 
sibility, I  suggest  that  the  best  role  for 
the  Federal  Government  is  making  avail- 
able a  reasonable  minimum  nationwide 
level  of  life  insurance  protection.  If  it  is 
felt  that  particularly  outrageous  situa- 
tions demand  additional  compensation, 
as  the  Senate  recognized  with  respect  to 
killings  of  public  safety  officers  when  it 
passed  the  S.  2087  gratuity  bill  earlier 
this  month,  these  proposals  surely  de- 
serve serious  consideration. 

If  a  locality  or  individuals  want  more 
coverage,  obviously  they  should  and 
would  remain  completely  free  to  arrange 
for  it.  But  the  national  floor  concept  of 
S.  33  would  assure  that  no  matter  how 
much  legislators  might  be  diverted  by 
officers'  most  headline-getting  problems, 
and  no  matter  how  poor  or  miserly  an 
officer's  area  in  contrast  to  Its  neigh- 
bors which  provide  good  coverage,  no 
public  safety  officer  in  the  coimtry  would 
have  to  face  the  risks  of  his  job  without 
being  able  to  get  a  reasonable  amoimt  of 
full  life  insurance  coverage  at  a  reason- 
able rate.  All  of  this  could  be  accom- 
plished at  low  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment because  the  Federal  share  would 
not  be  100  percent  or  anything  like  it, 
merely  the  one-third  or  less  needed  to 
keep  rates  within  officers'  reach. 

And  there  would  be  no  Federal  in- 
trusion into  the  running  of  State  or  local 
public  safety  affairs.  The  dealings  of  the 
officers  and  their  employers  would  be  al- 
most entirely  with  each  other  and  with 
the  primary  Insurance  carrier,  which 
would  be  a  private  company.  The  Fed- 
eral Government's  role  would  consist 
mainly  of  a  small  administrative  op- 
eration within  LEAA  and  the  forwarding 


of  the  Federal  subsidy  to  the  primary 
carrier.  Finally,  as  part  of  the  law  en- 
forcement assistance  statute,  the  pro- 
gram would  be  governed  by  the  law  pro- 
hibiting all  Federal  departments  and 
personnel  from  exercising  "any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control"  over  any  State 
or  local  law  enforcement  agency. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  there  are 
some  changes  in  this  bill  from  the  ver- 
sion that  passed  the  Senate  in  1970.  The 
most  important,  of  course,  is  the  addition 
of  firefighters,  correctional  guards,  and 
court  officers.  In  the  course  of  our  work 
we  realized  that  the  reasons  why  we 
were  concerned  about  policemen's  life 
insurance  applied  to  some  other  public 
servants  as  well.  The  rationale  on  which 
we  made  our  carefully  limited  expansion 
of  eligible  groups  is  that  all  perform  a 
public  protection  function  at  imusual 
risk  with  inadequate  provision  available 
for  death  or  disabling  injury,  and  na- 
tional pooling  of  risks  can  help  here  to 
reduce  administrative  costs.  I  call  our 
extension  a  "carefully  limited"  one  be- 
cause it  does  not  even  double  the  num- 
ber of  persons  eligible,  though  it  adds 
three  important  groups.  The  basis  on 
which  these  groups'  inclusion  rests 
should  dispel  any  fears  of  uncontrollable 
addition  of  other  hazardous  occupation 
categories. 

There  are  many  other  changes  which 
we  think  improve  the  bill  substantially, 
though  most  of  these  individually  are  too 
minor  and  technical  to  discuss  here.  I 
do  want  to  mention  three  of  the  most 
sigriiflcant,  however.  First,  the  bill  now 
includes  the  same  reinsurance  require- 
ments as  are  written  into  the  Federal 
employees'  group  life  insurance  statute. 
Reinsurance  is  a  standard  industry  tech- 
nique by  which  the  business  and  the  risks 
of  a  large  policy  are  shared  among  in- 
surers, and  this  statutory  formula  is 
drafted  to  favor  small  companies.  Since 
we  expect  the  program  will  raise  both 
the  number  of  insured  persons  and  the 
average  coverage  level  .substantially,  and 
since  the  bill  also  contains  a  standard 
conversion  provision,  many  companies 
will  enjoy  business  that  no  one  would 
have  gotten  at  all  without  the  bill. 

Second,  the  permission  for  State  and 
local  governments  to  set  up  new  group 
life  insurance  programs  of  their  own  for 
public  safety  officers  for  a  year  after  the 
bill  takes  effect,  and  still  be  eligible  for 
Federal  aid,  is  a  new  feature.  Before, 
only  preexisting  State  and  local  plans 
were  eligible  for  a  Federal  subsidy ;  some 
such  cutoff  is  essential  for  the  viability  of 
the  nationwide  program.  But  the  cutoff 
was  moved  back  a  year,  which  is  another 
example  of  the  lengths  to  which  the  bill 
goes  to  respect  the  desires  of  local  gov- 
ernments and  officers  to  set  up  programs 
of  their  own  if  their  particular  needs 
will  thereby  be  better  served  than  under 
the  Federal  plan.  The  same  balloting  pro- 
tection, to  give  each  group  of  eligible 
officers  a  choice  between  the  State  or 
local  plan  and  the  Federal  one,  would 
apply  to  new  State  or  local  programs  as 
to  existing  ones.  Of  course,  any  group 
which  wanted  to  join  the  Federal  pro- 
gram but  keep  or  add  a  State  or  local 
plan  without  Federal  subsidy  would  be 
free  to  do  so. 
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Third,  the  subsidy  available  to  State 
and  local  plans  has  been  raised  from  75 
percent  to  100  percent  of  the  portion  be- 
ing given  to  the  Federal  program.  Again, 
this  was  done  to  respect  State  and  local 
programs  by  not  tipping  the.  balance 
against  them.  Of  course,  there  would 
have  to  be  some  limitations  on  the  Fed- 
eral subsidy  available  to  these  plans. 
Consistently  with  the  uniform  national 
floor  concept  I  mentioned,  there  would 
be  a  Federal  subsidy  only  for  amounts 
of  coverage  up  to  the  level  in  the  Federal 
plan.  Similarly,  the  Federal  subsidy 
would  be  limited  to  the  amounts  per 
imit  of  coverage  available  for  the  Fed- 
eral program;  it  would  make  little  sense 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  subsidize 
the  inefficiently  expensive  portion  of  a 
State  or  local  plan  if  it  were  providing 
a  less  expensive  program  itself. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  mention  how 
this  program  relates  to  the  S.  2087  gra- 
tuity bill  which  the  Senate  passed  2 
weeks  ago.  That  bill  provides  $50,000  to 
survivors  of  a  public  safety  officer  killed 
by  a  criminal  act  in  the  line  of  duty,  and 
a  lesser  amount  for  dismemberment. 

Some  of  the  two  bills'  relation  has 
been  covered  in  my  remarks  already;  I 
do  wish  to  emphasize  again  that  officers' 
duty  hazards  make  them  bad  general 
risks,  which  can  create  problems  for 
them  in  getting  insurance  to  cover  them 
on  or  off  duty.  This  fact  means  that  to 
respond  adequately  to  the  problems 
which  public  safety  officers'  hazardous 
duties  create  for  them,  we  cannot  be 
satisfied  with  measures  which  only  touch 
on-duty  happenings.  I  would  hope,  there- 
fore, that  S.  33  could  be  viewed  as  the 
basic  vehicle  for  Federal  benefits  in  this 
area;  alone  among  the  bills  on  this  sub- 
ject now  before  the  Senate,  it  does  not 
leave  off  where  the  problem  continues. 

S.  2087  can  be  a  valuable  complement 
to  the  broader  S.  33  insurance  approach, 
but  the  gratuity  plan  does  not  even  cover 
all  the  extra  on-duty  hazards  of  the 
public  safety  professions.  For  S.  2087  al- 
lows benefits  only  when  death  or  dis- 
memberment resulted  from  a  criminal 
act,  and  we  do  not  need  statistics  to 
know  that  public  safety  officers — police 
helicopter  pilots  and  motorcycle  patrol- 
men, for  example,  but  above  all  flre- 
flghters— are  unusually  exposed  to  acci- 
dents which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
criminal  acts.  Indeed,  S.  2087  would  do 
little  for  firefighters  despite  their  inclu- 
sion in  its  eligible  categories;  although 
they  are  in  danger  from  arson  and  at- 
tacks, the  large  majority  of  their  deaths 
and  injuries  result  from  accidents  and 
flres  not  started  by  criminal  acts. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  regard 
this  bill  as  one  over  which  there  should 
be  no  partisan  division.  I  have  sup- 
ported^lespite  some  reservations — all 
the  other  bills  in  the  victims  of  crime 
package,  some  primarily  Democratic  in 
origin  and  others  primarily  Republican. 
S.  33  Itself  has  attracted  support  from 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  liberals  and 
conservatives  alike.  It  Is  also  supported 
by  the  major  public  safety  officers'  or- 
ganizations and  by  many  Insurance  com- 
panies. It  will  help  with  morale  and  In 
recruiting  and  keeping  good  public  safety 


officers,  and  hopefully  it  will  thereby  im- 
prove the  protection  we  all  receive.  And 
it  will  go  a  long  way  toward  alleviating 
a  serious  human  problem  on  which  the 
Federal  Government  is  uniquely  quali- 
fied to  act.  We  owe  these  men  and  women 
no  less,  and  the  time  for  action  is  now. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  con- 
sidered as  original  text  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  of  no  amendment  to  the  bill.  Since 
there  is  no  amendment,  I  ask  for  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
Ls  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  33 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Public  Safety  Of- 
ficers' Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1973." 

Sec.  101.  It  is  the  declared  purpose  of 
Congress  In  this  Act  to  promote  the  public 
welfare  by  establishing  a  means  of  meeting 
the  financial  needs  of  public  safety  officers 
or  their  surviving  dependents  through  group 
life,  accidental  death,  and  dismemberment 
Insurance,  and  to  assist  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  provide  such  Insurance. 

INSUHANCE   PROGRAM    AtrTHGRIZED 

Sec.  102.  The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  redesignating  sections  451  through  455, 
respectively,  as  sections  421  through  425; 

(2)  redesignating  sections  501  through 
522,  respectively,  as  sections  550  through  571 ; 

(3)  redesignating  parts  F,  G,  H,  and  I  of 
title  I,  respectively,  as  parts  I,  J,  K,  and  L 
of  title  I:  and 

(4)  adding  at  the  end  of  part  F  of  title  1, 
as  amended  by  this  Act,  the  following  new 
part: 

"Part    G — Ptblic    Safett    OmcERS'    Group 
Life  Insurance 

"DEPINmONS 

"Sec.  500.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part — 

"  ( 1 )  'child'  Includes  a  stepchild,  an  adopt- 
ed child,  an  illegitimate  child,  and  a  post- 
humous child; 

"(2)  'month'  means  a  month  that  runs 
from  a  given  day  In  one  month  to  a  day  of 
the  corresponding  number  in  the  next  or 
specified  succeeding  month,  except  when  the 
last  month  has  not  so  many  days,  in  which 
event  It  expires  on  the  last  day  of  the 
month;  and 

"(3)  'public  safety  oflBcer'  means  a  person 
who  Is  employed  full  time  by  a  State  or  unit 
of  general  local  government  in — 

"(A)  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal 
laws,  including  highway  patrol, 

"(B)  a  correctional  program,  facility,  or 
institution  where  the  activity  is  potentially 
dangerous  because  of  contact  with  criminal 
suspects,  defendants,  prisoners,  probationers, 
or  parolees 

"(C)  a  court  having  criminal  or  Juvenile 
delinquent  jurisdiction  where  the  activity  Is 
potentially    dangerous    because    of   contact 


with    criminal    suspects,    defendants,    pris- 
oners,  probationers,   or  parolees,   or 

"(D)  firefighting, 
but  does  not  Include  any  person  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  Insurance  program  estab- 
lished by  chapter  87  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code,  or  any  person  participating  m 
the  program  established  by  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  19  of  title  38  of  the  United  StatM 
Code. 

"Subpart  1 — Nationwide  Program  of  Group 
Life  Insurance  for  Public  Safety  Officers 

"eligible  insurance  companies 
"Sec.  501.  (a)  The  Administration  Is  au- 
thorized, without  regard  to  section  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (41  U.S.C. 
5),  to  purchase  from  one  or  more  life  insur- 
ance companies  a  policy  or  policies  of  group 
life  Insurance  to  provide  the  benefits  speci- 
fied in  this  subpart.  Each  such  life  insurance 
company  must  (1)  be  licensed  to  Issue  life, 
accidental  death,  and  dismemberment  insur- 
ance In  each  of  the  fifty  States  of  the  Unit«d 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  (2) 
as  of  the  most  recent  December  31  for  which 
information  is  avaUable  to  the  Administra- 
tion, have  in  effect  at  least  1  per  centum  of 
the  total  amount  cf  group  life  insurance 
which  all  life  insurance  companies  have  In 
effect  in  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Any  life  Insurance  company  issuing 
such  a  policy  shall  establish  an  administra- 
tive office  at  a  place  and  under  a  name  desig- 
nated by  the  Administration. 

"(c)  The  Administration  may  at  any  time 
discontinue  any  policy  which  It  has  pur- 
chased from  any  insurance  company  under 
this  subpart. 

"reinsurance 
"Sec.  502.  (a)  The  Administration  shall 
arrange  with  each  life  Insurance  company 
Issuing  a  policy  under  this  subpart  for  the 
reinsurance,  under  conditions  approved  by 
the  Administration,  of  portions  of  the  total 
amount  of  insurance  under  the  policy,  deter- 
mined under  this  section,  with  other  life  in- 
surance companies  which  elect  to  participate 
in  the  reinsurance. 

"(b)  The  Administration  shall  determine 
for  and  in  advance  of  a  policy  year  which 
companies  are  eligible  to  participate  as  re- 
insurers and  the  amount  of  Insurance  under 
a  policy  which  is  to  be  allocated  to  the  Issu- 
ing company  and  to  reinsurers.  The  Admin- 
istration shall  make  this  determination  at 
least  every  three  years  and  when  a  participat- 
ing company  withdraws. 

"(c)  The  Administration  shall  establish  a 
formula  under  which  the  amount  of  Insur- 
ance retained  by  an  issuing  company  after 
ceding  reinsurance,  and  the  amount  of  rein- 
surance ceded  to  each  reinsurer,  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  total  amount  of  each  com- 
pany's group  life  Insurance,  excluding  insur- 
ance purchased  under  this  subpart,  in  force 
in  the  United  States  on  the  determination 
date,  which  is  the  most  recent  December  31 
for  which  information  Is  available  to  the 
Administration.  In  determining  the  propor- 
tions, the  portion  of  a  company's  group  life 
Insurance  In  force  on  the  determination  date 
in  excess  of  $100,000,000  shall  be  reduced 
by— 

"( 1 )  25  per  centum  of  the  first  $100,000,000 
of  the  excess; 

"(2)  50  per  centum  of  the  second  $100,000,- 
000  of  the  excess; 

"(3)  75  per  centum  of  the  third  $100,000,- 
000  of  the  excess:  and 

"  (4)  95  per  centum  of  the  remaining  excess. 
However,  the  amount  retained  by  or  ceded  to 
a  company  may  not  exceed  25  per  centum  of 
the  amount  of  the  company's  total  life  insur- 
ance in  force  in  the  United  States  on  the 
determination  date. 

"(d)  The  Administration  may  modify  the 
computations  under  this  section  as  necessary 
to  carrv  out  the  Intent  of  this  section. 
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"PERSONS  insured; 
"Sec.  503.  (a)  Any  policy  of  .. 
chased    by    the   Admlnlstratlor 
subpart  shall  automatically 
Uc    safety    officer   employed    on 
basis  by  a  State  or  unit  of  gene 
ernment  which  has   (1)    applied 
ministration  for  participation 
ance  program  under  this  su 
agreed  to  deduct  from  such 
amount  of  such  officer's 
and  forward  such  amount  to 
tratlon  or  such  other  agency 
designated    by    the    Admlnls 
collection  agency  or  office  for 
tlons.   The    Insurance   provided 
subpart  shall  take  effect  from 
agreed  upon  by  the  Admlnlstra 
responsible  officials  of  the  Stat » 
general  local  government  makln  ; 
for  participation  In  the  progran: 
safety  officers   then   on   the 
to  public  safety  officers  tht._„, 
on  full-time  duty  from  the  nrst 
duty.  The  insurance  provided 
part  shall  so  insure  all  such  publ 
cers  unless  any  such  officer  elec 
not  to  be  insured  under  this  su 
such  officer  elects  not  to  be 
this  subpart  he  may  thereafter, 
insured  under  this  subpart  upor 
plication,  proof  of  good  health 
ance  with  such  other  terms  and 
may  be  prescribed  by  the 

"(b)    A    public    safety    officer 
insurance  under  this  subpart  1 
be    insured    for    an    amount    ol 
insurance,  plus  an  equal 
accidential  death  and 
ance.     in     accordance     with 
schedule: 
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The  aggregate  amount  of  grouj 
death   and   dismemberment   Insi 
may  be  paid  in  the  case  of  anj 
the  result  of  any  one  accident 
ceed  the  amount  shown  in  the 
subsection    (b)    of  this  section 

"(d)  Any  policy  purchased  t  ... 
part  may  provide  for  adjustment  i 
duplication  of  payments  under  • 
of   Federal   gratuities   for   killed 
public  safety  officers. 

"(c)    Group    life    insurance 
provisions  approved  by  the 

for  continiir.nce  of  such  life  

out  requirement  of  ccntrlbiitlc  a 
during  a  period  of  disability  of  a  3 
ty  officer  covered  for  such  life  Ins  i 

"(f)    The    Administration    sha 
regulations  providing  for  the 
other  than  annual  rates  of  pay 
rates  of  pay  and  shall  specify 
pay  included  in  annual  pay. 

"TERMINATION     OF 

•'Sec.    504.   Each   policy 
this   subpart   shall    contain   a 
terms  approved   by  the   Adn 
the  effect  that  any  insurance  ... 
any    public    safety    officer    shall 
months  after    (1)    his  separatlor 
from   full-time   duty   as   such 
(2)    discontinuance  of  his  pay 
officer,  whichever  Is  earlier:   Pn_ 
ever.  That  coverage  shall  be  conll 
Ing  periods  of  leave  or  limited 
suspension  if  such   an  officer 
otherwise    agrees    to   make    or 
make  any  required  contribution 
surance  provided  by  this  subpart. 

"CONVERSION 

"Sec.    505.    Each    policy 
this  subpart  shall   contairT  a 
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"If  annual  pay  is 
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The  amount  of  such  Insurance  shall  auto- 
matically increase  at  any  time  the  amount 
of  increase  In  the  annual  basic  rate  of  pay 
places  any  such  officer  in  a  new  pay  bracket 
of  the  schedule  and  any  necessary  adjust- 
ment is  made  in  his  contribution  to  the  total 
premium. 

"(c)  Subject  to  conditions  and  limitations 
approved  by  the  Administration  which  shall 
be  Included  in  any  policy  purchased  by  it. 
the  group  accidental  death  and  dismember- 
ment Insurance  shall  provide  for  the  follow- 
ing payments: 


or  loss  of 


Amount  payable 

Full  amount  shown  in  the  schedule  in  sub- 
section  (b)   of  this  section. 

One-half  of  the  amount  shown  in  the  sched- 
ule in  subsection  (b)   of  this  section. 

Full  amount  shown  In  the  schedule  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section. 
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terms  approved  by  the  Administration,  for 
the  conversion  of  the  group  life  insurance 
portion  of  the  policy  to  an  individual  policy 
of  life  insurance  effective  the  day  following 
the  date  such  Insurance  would  cease  as  pro- 
vided In  s?ctlon  504  of  this  subpart.  Durlr.t; 
the  period  such  insurance  Is  in  force,  the 
insured,  upon  request  to  the  Administration, 
shall  be  furnished  a  list  of  life  Insurance 
companies  participating  in  the  program 
established  under  this  subpart  and  upon 
written  application  (with  such  period)  to 
the  participating  company  ."selected  by  the 
Insured  and  payment  of  the  required"  pre- 
miums, the  Insured  shall  be  granted  life  in- 
surance without  a  medical  examination  on  a 
permanent  plan  then  currently  written  by 
such  company  which  does  not  provide  for 
the  payment  of  any  sum  less  than  the  face 
value  thereof.  In  addition  to  the  life  insur- 
ance companies  participating  in  the  program 
established  under  this  subpart,  such  list  shall 
Include  additional  life  Insurance  companies 
(not  so  participating)  which  meet  qualify- 
ing criteria,  terms,  and  conditions,  estab- 
lished by  the  Administration  and  agree  to  sMl 
Insurance  to  any  eligible  Insured  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"WrrHHOLDING     OP     PREMIUMS     FROM     PAT 

"Sec  506.  During  any  period  In  which  a 
public  safety  officer  Is  insured  under  a  policy 
of  Insurance  purchased  by  the  Administra- 
tion under  this  subpart,  his  emplover  shall 
withhold  each  pay  period  from  his  basic  or 
other  pay  until  separation  or  release  from 
fuU-time  duty  as  a  public  safety  officer  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Administration 
to  be  such  officer's  share  of  the  cost  of  his 
group  life  insurance  and  accidental  death 
and  dismemberment  Insurance.  Any  such 
amount  not  withheld  from  the  basic  or  other 


pay  of  such  officer  Instired  under  this  sub- 
part while  on  full-time  duty  as  a  public 
safety  officer.  If  not  otherwise  paid,  shall  be 
deducted  from  the  proceeds  of  any  insur- 
ance thereafter  payable.  The  Initial  amount 
determined  by  the  Administration  to  be 
charged  any  public  safety  officer  for  each 
unit  of  Insurance  under  this  subpart  may  be 
continued  from  year  to  year,  except  that 
the  Administration  may  redetermine  such 
amount  from  time  to  time  In  accordance 
with  experience. 

"sharing   of   COST   OF   INSURANCE 

"Sec.  507.  For  each  month  any  public 
safety  officer  is  insured  under  this  subpart, 
the  Administration  shall  bear  not  more  than 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  insurance  for  such 
officer,  or  such  lesser  amount  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  determined  by  the  Admin- 
istration to  be  a  practicable  and  equitable 
obligation  of  the  United  States  in  assisting 
the  States  and  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment in  recruiting  and  retaining  their  pub- 
lic safety  officers. 

"INVESTMENTS  AND  EXPENSES 

"Sec.  508.  (a)  The  amounts  withheld  from 
the  basic  or  other  pay  of  public  safety  offi- 
cers as  contributions  to  premiums  for  In- 
surance under  section  506  of  this  subpart, 
any  sums  contributed  by  the  Administration 
under  section  507  of  this  subpart,  and  any 
sums  contributed  for  insurance  under  this 
subpart  by  States  and  units  of  general  local 
government  under  section  515  of  this  part, 
together  with  the  Income  derived  from  any 
dividends  cr  premium  rate  readjustment 
from  Insurers,  shall  be  deposited  to  the 
credit  of  a  revolving  fund  established  by 
section  517  of  this  part.  All  premium  pay- 
ments on  any  Insurance  policy  or  policies 
purchased  under  this  subpart  and  the  ad- 
ministrative casts  to  the  Administration  of 
the  Insurance  program  established  by  this 
subpart  shall  be  paid  from  the  revolving 
fund  by  the  Administration. 

"(b)  The  Administration  is  authorized  to 
set  aside  out  of  the  revolving  fund  such 
amounts  as  may  be  required  to  meet  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  to  the  Administration  of 
the  program  and  all  current  premium  pay- 
ments on  any  policy  purchased  under  this 
subpart.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  to  invest  In  and  to  sell  and  re- 
tire special  Interest-bearing  obligations  of 
the  United  States  for  the  account  of  the 
revolving  fund.  Such  obligations  Issued  for 
this  purpose  shall  have  maturities  fixed  with 
due  regard  for  the  needs  of  the  fund  and 
shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
average  market  yield  (computed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  basis  of 
market  quotations  as  of  the  end  of  the 
calendar  month  next  preceding  the  date  of 
Issue)  on  all  marketable  Interest-bearing 
obligations  of  the  United  States  then  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  public  debt  which  are  not 
due  or  callable  until  after  the  expiration 
of  four  years  from  the  end  of  such  calendar 
month;  except  that  where  such  average 
market  yield  Is  not  a  multiple  of  one-eighth 
of  1  per  centum,  the  rate  of  Interest  of  such 
obligation  shall  be  the  multiple  of  one- 
eighth  of  1  per  centum  nearest  market  yield. 
The  Interest  on  and  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  these  obligations,  and  the  Income 
derived  from  dividends  or  premium  rate  ad- 
justments from  Insurers,  shall  become  a  part 
of  the  revolving  fund. 

"beneficiaries;   payment  or  insurance 

Sec.  509.  (a)  Any  amount  of  Insurance  In 
force  under  this  subpart  on  any  public  safety 
officer  or  former  public  safety  officer  on  the 
date  of  his  death  shall  be  paid,  upon  the 
establishment  of  a  valid  claim  therefor,  to 
the  person  or  persons  surviving  at  the  date 
of  his  death,  in  the  following  order  of  prec- 
edence : 

"(1)  to  the  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  as 
the  public  safety  officer  or  former  public 
safety  officer  may  have  designated  by  a  writ- 
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Ing  received  In  his  employer's  office  prior  to 
his  death; 

"(2)  if  there  Is  no  such  beneficiary,  to 
the  surviving  spouse  of  such  officer  or  former 
officer; 

"(3)  If  none  of  the  above,  to  the  child 
or  children  of  such  officer  or  former  officer 
and  to  the  descendants  of  deceased  children 
by  representation  in  equal  shares; 

"(4)  If  none  of  the  above,  to  the  parent 
or  parents  of  such  officer  or  former  officer, 
In  equal  shares;  or 

"(5)  If  none  of  the  above,  to  the  duly 
appointed  executor  or  administrator  of  the 
estate  of  such  officer  or  former  officer. 
Provided,  however,  That  If  a  claim  has  not 
been  made  by  a  person  under  this  section 
within  the  period  set  forth  In  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  the  amount  payable  shall 
escheat  to  the  credit  of  the  revolving  fund 
established  by  section  517  of  this  part. 

"(b)  A  claim  for  payment  shall  be  made 
by  a  person  entitled  under  the  order  of 
precedence  set  forth  In  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  within  two  years  from  the  date 
of  death  of  a  public  safety  officer  or  former 
public  safety  officer. 

"(c)  The  public  safety  officer  may  elect 
settlement  of  Insurance  under  this  subpart 
either  In  a  lump  sum  or  In  thirty-six  equal 
monthly  installments.  If  no  such  election  is 
made  by  such  officer,  the  beneficiary  or  oth- 
er person  entitled  to  payment  under  this  sec- 
tion may  elect  settlement  either  In  a  lump 
sum  or  In  thirty-six  equal  monthly  install- 
ments. If  any  such  officer  has  elected  settle- 
ment in  a  lump  sum,  the  beneficiary  or  other 
person  entitled  to  payment  under  this  sec- 
tion may  elect  settlement  In  thirty-six  equal 
monthly  Installments. 

"BASIC     TABLES     OF     PREMIUMS;      READJUSTMENT 
OF    RATES 

"Sec  510.  (a)  Each  policy  or  policies  pur- 
chased under  this  subpart  shall  Include  for 
the  first  policy  year  a  schedule  of  basic  pre- 
mium rates  by  age  which  the  Administration 
shall  have  determined  on  a  basis  consistent 
with  the  lowest  schedule  of  basic  premium 
rates  generally  charged  for  new  group  life 
Insurance  policies  Issued  to  large  employers, 
taking  Into  account  expense  and  risk  charges 
and  other  rates  based  on  the  special  charac- 
teristics of  the  group.  The  schedule  of  basic 
premium  rates  by  age  shall  be  applied,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section, 
to  the  distribution  by  age  of  the  amount  of 
group   life   insurance   and   group   accidental 
death  and  dismemberment  Insurance  under 
the  policy  at  Its  date  of  issi-e  to  determine 
an  average  basic  premium  per  $1,000  of  In- 
surance,   taking    Into    account    all    savings 
based  on  the  size  of  the  group  established  by 
this  subpart.  Each  policy  so  purchased  shall 
also  Include   provisions   whereby  the   basic 
rates  of  premium  determined  for  the  first 
policy   year   shall    be    contln"ed    for   s-bse- 
quent  policy  years,  except  that  they  may  be 
readjusted  for  any  subsequent  year,  based 
on   the   experience   under   the    policy,    such 
readjustment  to  be  made  by  the  insurance 
company  Issuing  the  policy  on  a  basis  de- 
termined by  the  Administration  in  advance 
of  such  year  to  be  consistent  with  the  general 
practice  of  life  Insurance  companies  un(<ci 
policies  of  group  life  Insurance  and  group 
accidental  death  and  dismemberment  Insur- 
ance Issued  to  large  employers. 

"(b)  Each  policy  so  purchased  shall  In- 
clude a  provision  that,  In  the  event  the  Ad- 
ministration determines  that  ascertaining 
the  actual  age  distribution  of  the  amounts 
cf  EToup  life  Insurance  In  force  at  tlie  date 
of  i5s  ^e  of  the  policy  or  at  the  end  cf  the  Prst 
or  any  si]b<:eque-n  year  of  ins'.irance  there- 
under would  not  be  possible  excent  at  a  dis- 
pr:,portlo)iately  high  expense,  the  Adminis- 
tration may  approve  the  determination  of  a 
tentative  average  group  life  premium,  f-r 
the  first  of  any  subsequent  policy  year.  In 
lieu  of  using  the  actual  age  distribution. 
Such  tentative  average  premium  rate  may  be 


Increased  by  the  Administration  during  any 
policy  year  upon  a  showing  by  the  insurance 
company  issuing  the  policy  that  the  assump- 
tions made  In  determining  the  tentative  av- 
erage premium  rate  for  that  policy  year  were 
Incorrect. 

"(c)  Each  policy  so  purchased  shall  con- 
tain a  provision  stipulating  the  maximum 
expense  and  risk  charges  for  the  first  policy 
year,  which  charges  shall  have  been  deter- 
mined by  the  Administration  on  a  basis  con- 
sistent with  the  general  level  of  such  charges 
made  by  life  Insurance  companies  under  pol- 
icies of  group  life  Insurance  and  group  acci- 
dental death  and  dismemberment  insurance 
Issued  to  large  employers,  taking  Into  con- 
sideration peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
group.  Such  maximum  charges  shall  be  con- 
tinued from  year  to  year,  except  that  the  Ad- 
ministration may  redetermine  such  maxi- 
mum charges  for  any  year  either  by  agree- 
ment with  the  insurance  company  or  com- 
panies Issuing  the  policy  or  upon  written 
notice  given  by  the  Administration  to  such 
companies  at  least  one  year  In  advance  of 
the  beginning  of  the  year  for  which  such  re- 
determined maximum  charges  will  be  effec- 
tive. 

"(d)  Each  such  policy  shall  provide  for  an 
accounting  to  the  Administration  not  later 
than  ninety  days  after  the  end  of  each  policy 
year,  which  shall  set  forth.  In  a  form  ap- 
proved    by     the    Administration,     (1)     the 
amounts  of  premiums  actually  accrued  under 
the  policy  from  Its  date  of  Issue  to  the  end 
of  such  policy  year,  (2)  the  total  of  all  mor- 
tality,   dismemberment,    smd    other    claim 
charges  Incurred  for  that  period,  and  (3)  the 
amounts  of  the  Insurers'  expense  and  risk 
charge  for  that  period.  Any  excess  of  Item 
(1)  over  the  sum  of  Items  (2)  and  (3)  shall 
be  held  by  the  Insurance  company  issuing  the 
policy  as  a  special  contingency  reserve  to  be 
used  by  such  insurance  company  for  charges 
under  such  policy  only,  such  reserve  to  bear 
Interest  at  a  rate  to  be  determined  in  ad- 
vance of  each  policy  year  by  the  Insurance 
company  Issuing  the  policy,  which  rate  shall 
be  approved  by  the  Administration  as  being 
consistent  with  the  rates  generally  used  by 
such  company  or  companies  for  similar  funds 
held  under  other  group  life  insurance  policies. 
If  and  when  the  Administration  determines 
that  such  special  contingency  reserve  has  at- 
tained an  amount  estimated  by  the  Adminis- 
tration to  make  satisfactory  provision  for  ad- 
verse  fluctuations   In   future   charges   under 
the  policy,  any  further  excess  shall  be  de- 
posited to  the  credit  of  the  revolving  fund 
established  under  this  subpart.  If  and  when 
such  policy  is  discontinued,  and  if,  after  all 
charges  have  been  made,  there  Is  any  positive 
balance  remaining   in   such   spe.-'iai    fontin- 
gency  reserve,  such  balance  shall  be  deposited 
to  the  credit  of  the  revolving  fund,  subject 
to  the  right  of  the  Insurance  company  Issu- 
ing the  policy  to  make  such  aeposit  in  oqual 
monthly  Installments  over  a  perlcd  of  not 
more  than  two  years. 

"BENEFIT  CERTIFICATES 

"Sec  511.  The  Administration  shall  ar- 
range to  have  each  public  safety  officer  In- 
sured under  a  policy  purchased  under  this 
subpart  receive  a  certificate  setting  forth 
the  benefits  to  which  such  officer  Is  entitled 
thereunder,  to  whom  such  benefit  shall  be 
payable,  to  whom  claims  should  be  submit- 
ted, and  summarizing  the  provls'ons  of  the 
policy  principally  affecting  the  officer.  Such 
certificate  shall  be  In  lieu  of  the  certificate 
which  the  Insurance  company  would  other- 
wise be  required  to  issue. 
"Subpart  2 — Assistance  to  States  and  Locali- 
ties for  Public  Safety  Officers'  Group  Life 
Insurance  Programs 

"Sec.  512.  (a)  Any  State  or  unit  of  general 
local  povernme-t  having  an  rxLsti.ig  pro- 
gram of  group  life  insurance  for.  or  Including 
as  eligible,  public  safety  officers  during  the 
first  year  after  the  effective  date  of  this  part. 


which  desires  to  receive  assistance  under  the 
provisions  of  this  subpart  shall — 

"(1)  Inform  the  public  safety  officers  of 
the  benefits  and  allocation  of  premium  costs 
under  both  the  Federal  program  established 
by  subpart  1  of  this  part  and  the  existing 
State  or  unit  of  general  local  government 
program; 

"(2)  hold  a  referendum  of  the  eligible 
public  safety  officers  of  the  State  or  unit  of 
general  local  government  to  determine 
whether  such  officers  want  to  continue  In 
the  existing  group  life  insurance  program 
or  apply  for  inclusion  in  the  Federal  pro- 
gram under  the  provisions  of  subpart  1  of 
this  part;  and 

"(3)  recognize  the  results  of  the  referen- 
dum as  finally  binding  on  the  State  or  unit 
of  general  local  government  for  the  purposes 
of  this  part. 

"(b)  Upon  an  affirmative  vote  of  a  major- 
ity of  such  officers  to  continue  in  such  State 
or  unit  of  general  local  government  pro- 
gram, a  State  or  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment may  apply  for  assistance  for  such  pro- 
gram of  group  life  insurance  and  the  Ad- 
ministration shall  provide  assistance  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  subpart. 

"(c)  State  and  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment programs  eligible  for  assistance  un- 
der this  subpart  shall  receive  assistance  on 
the  same  basis  as  if  the  officer  were  enrolled 
under  subpart  1  of  this  part,  subject  to  pro- 
portionate reduction  if — 

"(1)  the  program  offers  a  lesser  amount 
of  coverage  than  is  available  under  subpart 
1  of  this  part,  in  which  case  assistance  shall 
be  available  only  to  the  extent  of  coverage 
actually  afforded; 

"(2)  the  program  offers  a  greater  amount 
of  coverage  than  is  available  under  subpart 
1  of  this  part.  In  which  case  assistance  shall 
be  available  only  for  the  amount  of  coverage 
afforded  under  subpart  1  of  this  part; 

"(3)  the  cost  per  unit  of  insurance  Is 
greater  than  for  the  program  tinder  sub- 
part 1  of  this  part,  in  which  case  assistance 
shall  be  available  only  at  the  rate  per  unit 
of  insurance  provided  under  subpart  1  of 
this  part:  or 

"(4)  the  amount  of  assistance  would  oth- 
erwise be  a  larger  fraction  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  State  or  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment program  than  is  granted  under  sub- 
part 1  of  this  part,  in  which  case  assistance 
shall  not  exceed  the  fraction  of  total  cost 
available  under  subpart   1   of  this  part. 

"(d)  Assistance  under  this  subpart  shall 
be  used  to  reduce  proportionately  the  con- 
tributions paid  by  the  State  or  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  and  by  the  appropri- 
ate public  safety  officers  to  the  total  pre- 
mium under  such  program: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  State  or  imlt  of 
general  local  government  and  the  insured 
public  safety  officers  may  by  agreement 
change  the  contributions  to  premium  costs 
paid  by  each,  but  not  so  that  such  officers 
must  pay  a  higher  fraction  of  the  total 
premium  than  before  the  granting  of  assist- 
ance. 

"Subpart  3 — General  Provisions 

"UTILIZATION    OF    OTHER   AGENCIES 

■  "Sec.  513.  In  administering  the  provisions 
of  this  part,  the  Administration  Is  author- 
ized to  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of 
any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  or  a 
State  or  unit  of  general  local  gover-^rrent  or 
a  company  from  which  Insurance  is  pur- 
chased under  this  part.  In  accordance  with 
appropriate  agreements,  and  to  pay  for  such 
services  either  in  advance  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement, as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

"advisory    council    on    PUBLIC    SAFETY    OF- 
FICERS'   GROUP    LIFE    INSURANCE 

"Sec  514.  There  Is  hereby  created  an  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Public  Safety  Officers' 
Group  Life  Insurance  coi:slsting  of  the  At- 
torney General  as  Chairman,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  the  Director  of  the 
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Office  of  Management  and 
whom  shall   serve  without  add: 
pensatlon.  The  Council  shall 
than  once  a  year,  at  the  call 
man,  and  shall  review  the 
this  part  and  advise  the 
matters    of    policy    relating    to 
thereunder.  In  addition,  the  Adtnl 
may    solicit    advice    and 
from  any  State  or  unit  of  generil 
ernment  participating  In  a  public 
fleers'   group   life    Insurance 
this  part,  from  any  Insurance 
der writing    programs    under    th 
from  public  safety  officers 
group    life    Insurance   programs 
part. 

"PREMrtJM  PAYMENTS  ON   BEHAL!^  OF   PUBLIC 
SAFETY  OFFICERS 

"Sec.   515.   Nothing  in   this  ^ 
construed  to  preclude  any  Stat 
general  local  government  from 
trlbutlons  on  behalf  of  public 
to  the  premiums  required  to  be 
for  any  group  life  Insurance  ^ 
Ing  assistance  under  this  part 

"WAIVER  OF  sovereign   IM 

"Sec.  516.  The  Administration 
be  sued  on  any  cause  of  action 
this  part. 

"PT7BI.1C  SAFETY   OFTICEBS'   GBOtTP 
BrvOLVINO  rUND 

"Sec.  517.  There  is  hereby 
books  of  the  Treasury  of  the 

a  fund  known  as  the  Public 

Group  Life  Insurance  Revolving 
may  be  utilized  only  fop  the 
part  1  of  this  part." 

Subpart  4— Mlscellaneojis 

Sec.  103.  Section  569  of  the 
Control   and   Safe   Streets   Act 
amended  and  as  redesignated  by 
amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  imr 
ter  "569"  and  by  adding  at  the 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  There  is  authorized  to 
ated  $20,000,000  for  the  nscal 
June  30.  1973,  for  the  purposes 

Sec  104.  Until  specific 
made  for  carrying  out  the 
Act.  any  appropriation  made  to 

ment  of  Justice  or  the  Law 

slstance  Administration  for  gran 

or  contracts  shall.  In  the  

Attorney  General,  be  available  .v 
of  obligations  arising  under  this 

Sec.  105.  If  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  are  found  invalid  or 

ments  made  thereby  or  the  -^, „„, 

of  to  any  person  or  clrciimstan^s 
Invalid,    the   provisions   of   the 
and  their  application  to  other  ^^ 
cumstances  shall  not  be  affected 

Sec.   106.  This  Act  shall 
on  date  of  enactment. 


becon  le 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  move  t(  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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ACr  OF 


Mr.  McCLELLAN  Mr.  Presid  ent,  I  ask 
iinanimous  consent  for  the  i  nmediate 
consideration  of  S.  300,  Calend  ir  No.  87. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER]  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  bill  was  read  by  title  as  fcjllows: 

A  bill  (S.  300)  to  provide  for  compensation 
of  persons  injured  by  certain  cririinal  acts, 
to  make  grants  to  States  for  the  p  ayment  of 
such  compensation,  and  for  othei  purposes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  amendments,  on  page 
2,  line  9,  after  the  word  "through",  strike 
out  "521"  and  insert  "522";  in  line  10, 
after  the  word  "through",  strike  out 
"570"  and  insert  "571";  on  page  8.  at  the 
beginning  of  line  14,  strike  out  "taking 
office  after  June  30.  1972.";  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  16,  strike  out  "after 
June  30.  1972,";  in  line  19,  after  the  word 
"years",  strike  out  "after  Jime  30, 
1972;";  on  page  14,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  8,  strike  out  "based  upon  a  change 
in  circumstances  of  the  claimant"  and 
insert  "based  upon  a  change  in  financial 
circumstances  of  a  victim  or  one  or  more 
of  his  surviving  dependents  that  elimi- 
nates financial  stress";  on  page  15,  line 
13,  after  the  word  "possession,"  insert  "or 
related  series  of  such  acts,  omissions,  or 
possessions,";  in  Une  20,  after  the  word 
"may",  insert  "proportionately";  on  page 
23.  at  the  beginning  of  line  25,  strike  out 
"section  454(e)  of  part  I  of  this  title  and 
with  respect  to  the  adequacy  of  State 
programs  assisted  under  section  105" 
and  insert  "section  454(e)  of  part  F  of 
this  title  with  respect  to  the  adequacy  of 
State  programs  receiving  assistance  im- 
der  paragraph  (10)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  301  of  part  C  of  this  title";  on 
page  27,  at  the  beginning  of  line  5,  strike 
out  "fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973" 
and  Insert  "fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  $5,000,000  for  the  purposes  of  part 
F."  ";  and,  after  line  6,  strike  out: 

"(1)  $5,000,000  for  the  purposes  of  part  P; 
and 

"(2)  $10,000,000  for  the  purposes  of  para- 
graph (10)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  301 
of  part  C." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  S. 
300  was  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mans- 
field) and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale).  It 
would  establish  a  direct  Federal  program, 
estimated  to  cost  $6  million  a  year,  to 
meet  the  financial  needs  of  innocent  vic- 
tims of  violent  crime,  when  the  crime  is 
committed  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Federal  territorial  or  maritime 
jurisdiction  or  on  an  Indian  reservation. 

The  program  would  compensate  for 
out-of-pocket  losses  by  a  victim,  where 
there  was  some  showing  of  "financial 
stress"';  it  would  exclude  only  those  in 
the  upper  income  strata  from  coverage. 

The  title  would  also  provide  for  a 
grant  program,  estimated  to  cost  $22 
million  a  year,  with  a  50-State  participa- 
tion, covering  75  percent  of  the  costs  of 
State  crime  compensation  plans. 

Nine  States  now  have  such  programs: 
Alaska.  California.  Hawaii,  Massachu- 
setts, Maryland,  Nevada,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  and  Rhode  Island. 

This  legislation  was  introduced  last 
year  as  S.  750.  It  was  processed  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures,  and  a  hearing  record  of  some 
1,112  pages  was  compiled.  See  Victims 
of  Crime,  hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  U.S.  Sen- 


ate 92d  Congress,  1st  session,  1972.  It  was 
reported  by  the  Judiciary  Conunittee  on 
September  8,  1972— see  Senate  Report 
No.   92-1104  92d   Congress.   2d  session 
1972.  And  it  passed  In  the  Senate  bv  the 
record  vote  of  60  to  8  on  September  18, 
1972 — see  Congressional  Record,  volume 
118,  part  24,  page  31009.  No  action  was 
taken  by  the  House. 
I  urge  its  Immediate  passage. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  min- 
ut«? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  Senators  know,  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin)  is  away  today  because  of  the  death 
of  his  brother.  He  asked  me  to  insert  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  him  in  op- 
position to  the  bill.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  by  Mr.  Ervin 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Ebvin  Opposes  Raid  on  Federal  Treasitry 
Mr.  President,  on  its  face,  the  Victims  of 
Violent  Crimes  Act  of  1973  Is  an  attractively 
packaged  and  labelled  extension  of  Federal 
generosity.  Nevertheless,  there  are  funda- 
mental reasons  which  compel  me  to  express 
my  opposition  to  this  proposal. 

I  believe  the  Federal  government  must  be 
Just — must  balance  Its  budget  and  pay  ite 
debts — before  it  Is  generous.  Currently,  the 
Federal  Treasury  has  a  staggering  deficit  In 
excess  of  $450  billion.  We  cannot  continue  to 
add  straws  to  the  Treasury's  back. 

The  proponents  of  the  Victims  of  Violent 
Crimes  Act  conservatively  estimate  the  cost 
per  year  of  this  program  to  be  $30  million. 
The  bill  proposes  to  finance  compensation  to 
Innocent  victims  of  violent  crimes  with  fines 
collected  In  Federal  criminal  courts.  Yet,  ac- 
cording to  the  Attorney  General's  office,  the 
total  fines  collected  thereby  in  1971  was  only 
$8  million. 

The  financial  losses  to  victims  which  are 
covered  by  this  bill  are  all  insurable  risks.  In 
many  cases  they  are  risks  insured  by  private 
insurance  companies.  This  legislation  pro- 
vides that  government  compensation  to  vic- 
tims will  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  in- 
surance compensation  recoverable.  Logically, 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  measure, 
no  Insurance  company  Interested  In  taking 
profits  would  provide  coverage  In  any  In- 
stance where  the  government  would  provide 
compensation.  Thus,  the  cost  of  the  program 
would  immediately  escalate  geometrically, 
from  $30  million  to  as  much  as  $150  million. 
As  a  matter  of  theory.  It  seems  superfluous 
and  unwise  to  tax  American  citizens  to  es- 
tablish another  Federal  bureacuracy  and  pro- 
gram for  the  disbursement  of  benefits  which 
are  presently  available  through  private 
insurance. 

In  addition,  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  what 
persons  are  compensable  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  legislation.  According  to  the  bill, 
eligibility  Is  determined  by  "financial  stress" 
caused  by  pecuniary  loss  resulting  from  an 
act  of  violence.  Thus,  upper  middle  class  and 
wealthy  Americans  would  not  be  eligible  be- 
cause they  could  not  demonstrate  resultant 
"financial  stress."  Moreover,  poor  Americans 
would  also  be  Ineligible  because  their  "finan- 
cial stress"  would  not  be  the  result  of  the 
crime.  Such  as  pattern  of  compensation  Is 
patently  unjust. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  Americans 
are  opposed  to  a  further  extension  of  Federal 
omnipotence,  more  bureaucracy,  and  more 
red  tape,  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  pro- 
gram funded  out  of  an  empty  Federal  Treas- 
ury cannot  be  Justified.  Continued  deficit 
financing  can  only  lead  us  to  two  unaccept- 
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able    alternatives — national    bankruptcy    or 
confiscatory  taxes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate and  applaud  the  concern  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  for  the  un- 
fortimate  victims  of  crime  in  our  coun- 
try. I,  too,  believe  that  we  pay  far  too 
much  interest  to  the  rights  of  the  accused 
when  balanced  against  the  rights  of  the 
victimized.  However,  I  am  compelled  to 
part  company  with  him  on  the  merits  of 
the  subject  bill.  It  is  my  view  that  S.  300 
Is  largely  inapposite  to  the  real  problems 
of  victimization  and  could  indeed  be 
ci  unterproductive  with  respect  to  the 
total  operations  of  the  Nation's  criminal 
justice  systems. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  the 
views    of    Senators    Thurmond,    Ervin 
and  myself  as  contained  in  the  report 
of    the    Committee    on    the    Judiciary 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Addftional  Views  op  Senators  Hruska, 
Ebvin,  and  Thurmond 
It  is  likely  the  height  of  naivete  to  expect 
that  any  argument  would  convince  a  major- 
ity of  our  colleagues  to  vote  against  a  legis- 
lative proposal  so  fetchingly  captioned  the 
"Victims  of  Crime  Act  of  1973."  Nonetheless, 
we  welcome  this  opportunity  to  put  forward 
the  basis  of  our  opposition  to  the  subject 
bill. 

It  is  not  for  any  lack  of  sympathy  for  the 
victims  of  violent  crime  that  we  oppose  en- 
actment  of  S.  300  at  the  present  time.  Rather. 
it  Is  because  we  believe  that  this  legislation 
U  largely  inapposite  to  the  real  probems  of 
victimization  and  could  Indeed  be  counter- 
productive with  respect  to  the  total  opera- 
tions of  the  nation's  criminal  Justice  systems. 
Perhaps  if  consideration  of  this  measure 
had  been  more  deliberate,  we  would  not  find 
ourselves  In  this  unenviable  position.  Al- 
though the  genesis  of  the  notion  that  the 
federal  government  ought  compensate  cer- 
tain victims  of  crime  for  certain  financial 
losses  can  be  traced  to  a  bill  Introduced  by 
former  Senator  Ralph  W.  Yarborough  almost 
eight  years  ago,>  only  two  brief  days  of  hear- 
ings have  been  held  in  the  Senate  on  the 
subject  to  date.* 

S.  750,  the  subject  In  the  92nd  Congress, 
passed  the  Senate  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 
At  that  time,  only  five  other  members  of 
the  Senate  Joined  us  in  opposing  the  meas- 
ure.a  However,  we  continue  in  the  belief  that 
the  arguments  supporting  our  position  are 
compelling. 

BASIC   THEORY 

Why  should  government  assume  the  cost 
of  a  program  to  assist  those  unfortunate 
enough  to  have  become  the  victims  of  vio- 
lent crime? 

We  are  first  told  by  the  proponents  of  this 
program  that  precedent  for  such  action  dates 
back  to  the  Code  of  Hammurabi  (circa  2380 
B.C.)  and  continues  undisturbed  through 
various  legal  systems  which  have  developed 
during  the  course  of  the  ensuing  4,000  j'ears.* 
This  is  Interesting,  but  hardly  responsive  to 
the  question.  Moreover,  it  should  be  noted 
that  much  of  this  precedent  was  based  on  a 
questionable  premise  that  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  free  will  and  called  for  social  respon- 
sibility for  a  crime.' 

It  is  elsewhere  intimated  that  such  a  pro- 
gram is  really  one  of  restitution.  Thus, 
through  the  estabUshment  of  a  system  of 
criminal  fines,  subrogation  rights  and  an  in- 
demnity fund,  the  government  would  be 
merely  acting  as  a  financial  clearing  house, 
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but  the  net  effect  of  the  program  would  be 
that  "criminals"  as  a  class  would  compensate 
"victims"  as  a  class.*  However,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  reports  that  total  criminal 
fines  Imposed  by  the  Federal  government  In 
1971  approximated  only  $8  million.  Since 
even  the  proponents  of  S.  300  readUy  ac- 
knowledge that  their  program  will  cost  ap- 
proximately $30  mllUon  per  year.'  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  net  effect  of  this  bill  would 
be  government  assumption  of  the  substantial 
portion  of  associated  costs. 

Arguments  favoring  government  compen- 
sation to  the  innocent  victims  of  violent 
crime  must  properly  proceed  along  one  of 
two  defined  approaches.  First,  one  can  urge 
that  the  state  is  responsible  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  order  and,  failing  in  that  responsi- 
bility, must  compensate  the  victims  of  law- 
lessness and  disorder .8  Alternatively,  one  can 
take  the  premise  that  criminal  violence  is 
endemic  to  society,  and  that  the  only  toler- 
able way  to  sustain  the  resultant  financial 
damage  Is  to  share  it  in  common.'  Compen- 
sation, therefore,  must  be  viewed  as  either 
a  matter  of  Individual  right  or  legislative 
grace. 

The  rationale  that  the  state  Is  primarily 
responsible  for  violent  crimes  inflicted  upon 
Its  citizens  has  fortunately  met  with  little 
acceptance  even  among  proponents.  Most 
advocates  of  victim  compensation  wUl  there- 
fore agree  that  primary  responsibility  for 
the  damages  Inflicted  by  crime  m'jst  ordi- 
narily be  assigned  to  the  Injuring  criminal. 
One  obvious  reason  behind  thU  conclusion 
Is  the  fact  that  if  one  concludes  the  State 
Is  responsible  for  losses  associated  with 
crime,  logic  would  require  that  property 
damage  also  be  Included.  This  Judgment  in 
turn,  would  raise  the  cost  of  such  a  pro- 
gram to  many  billions  of  dollars  per  year." 
Thus,  we  come  to  the  realization  that 
the  underlying  theory  for  this  victim  com- 
pensation program  is  the  same  as  that  which 
supports  every  other  mode  of  public  assist- 
ance—the responsibility  to  provide  for  the 
general  welfare. 

reflection  on  theory:  reservations 
What  class  of  individuals  would  be  eligible 
for  the  public  welfare  dollars  which  would 
be  distributed  through  these  victim  compen- 
sation  programs? 

Proponents  of  S.  300  take  great  pains  to 
point  out  that  this  proposal  does  not  employ 
a  "means"  test."  The  approach  of  the  bUl  In 
determining  the  economic  class  of  persons 
eligible  for  compensation  is  to  require  a  find- 
ing of  "financial  stress"  which  is  defined  as: 
•  •  •  •  , 

.  .  .  the  undue  financial  strain  experi- 
enced by  a  victim  or  his  surviving  dependent 
or  dependents  as  the  result  of  pecuniary  loss 
from  an  act,  omission,  or  possession  giving 
rise  to  a  claim  under  this  part,  disregardliie 
ownership  of — 

(A)  a  residence; 

(B)  normal  household  items  and  nersonal 
effect-s;  "^ 

(C)  an  automobile; 

(D)  such  tools  as  are  necessary  to  main- 
tain gainful  employment;  and 

(E)  all  other  liquid  assets  not  in  excess  of 
one  year's  gross  Income  or  $10,000  in  value 
whichever  Is  less." 


receive  any  assUtance  for  which  they  might 
be  eligible  through  the  modality  of  exlstlnK 
public  assistance  programs. 

The  notion  of  middle  class  welfare  strikes 
us  as  an  anomaly. 

INSURABLE    RISKS 

r«J?^^  misgivings  With  respect  to  the  basic 
thot^S  ^°^  ^-  ^°°  "«  heightened  by  the  fwt 
that  the  losses  which  are  covered  by  the  bill 
are  all  Insurable  risks 

Section  450  (16)  of  S.  300  sets  forth  the 
so-called  "pecuniary  losses"  which  woSl 
be  compensable  under  this  legislation    In- 

£es  ch»H  ""'"''^  "P*"^^'  l«s  oreaml 
ings,  child  care  expenses,  burial  costs  and 
loss  of  support.  All  of  these  potential  lossea 
could,  of  course,  be  covered  by  private  iSf 
ance  coverage  with  life,  medtoU  and  inborn; 
protection  policies.  income 

It  would  be  Wise  for  the  so-called  aver- 
age  American  citizens  who  would  come  w  thi 

whether^i^l'Ln'.  V't  ^^°P°^  *°  ^^^^'^r 
Ushment  nf  ^o^""*  *°  ^^  **''««'  ^°^  the  estab- 
«??^°i  '  *  program  which  would  set  ud 
yet  another  Federal  bureaucracv  to  nrmn^^ 
coverage  that  is  now  avaUabfe^to  them  fn 
the  private  sector.  It  is  our  belief  that^l 
ernment  participation  in  thU  area  i  ^II 
kept  to  a  minimum.  ^  ^^^ 

ADMINISTRATION 

tota^  h^fn     fPP'O'^'nately  22  percent  of  lu 
DufLe  thf «°''  Administrative  expe^i^ 

STATE   PHIORrriES 

At  the  present  time,  the  procram  of  tu. 
proach  to  federal  assu7an^«  V        ^*°*  *P- 

grJ^lve  to  f^T^:^-}^^  '""J^'^t  bill  is  re- 

SrtL,^nSnTc?te'^orral%a^rs"^  ^"'' 

the'V^l^H  ^"^^"""'^  ''-"  ai  ?  «me  when 

cals^n'ln''''  ^^  J""*  P^°P°sed  anotTerTogN 
cai  step  towards  a  "New  Pederali^m"    Vr^i^T  , 

-venue  sharing  m  the  ^ero^L'wTl^K 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Thus,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  so-call»*d 
average  middle  class  American  would  be  eli- 
gible for  benefits  under  this  program." 

The  upper  middle  class  and  the  very 
wealthy  of  our  nation  generally  would  be 
ineligible  for  compensation  as  they  would 
not  be  able  to  demonstrate  a  state  of  "fl- 
nanclal  stress"  as  the  result  of  any  violent 
crime  committed  against  them.  The  very  poor 
on  the  other  hand,  would  also  be  Ineligible' 
since  under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  the  requl-' 
site  "financial  stress"  must  be  the  result  of 
the  crime  giving  rise  to  the  claim."  This  lat- 
ter class  of  individuals  would  continue  to 


S    1234'Tthe  ■r!r"*?'"  ^^^'^'^  introduced 
lo^"''^l  3*J^-^-    Of  the  Admlnjtra- 

fc^arie^veu  of  T"^'  ^°"^^°'  "  l^^t.Z'ln^ 
Sec^SlSrd.-  ---a nLfn^tl^-! 

FEDERAL    VICTIMS 

S.  300  would  operate  on  two  levels. 

Part  A  would  establish  a  Federal  rnmr.»« 
sation  Program  to  provide  cSLat^n^' 
victims  Of  crime  when  the  t^^m^^n   or 
possesion  giving  rise  to  the  claim  for  "om 
pensatlon  occurred—  "" 



(1)  within  the  "special  maritime  and  ter- 
ritorial Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States'" 
Within  the  meaning  of  section  7  of  tltfe  I8 
of  the  United  Sates  Code;  ^ 

(2)  within  the  District  of  Columbia:  or 

(3)  within   "Indian   country"   within  the 
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meaning  of  section  1151  of  title 
United  States  Code.-"" 
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Part  B  of  the  bill  would  functlo  a 
ond  level  by  providing  LEAA  funqs 
lar  programs  on  a  State  level. -■> 

Of  the  nine  States  that  current!^ 
tlm    compensation    programs 
four   require    as   a    condition 
that  the  oHense  giving  rise  to  a 
crime   under  State   law.   General 
malnlng   five   States  require   onl 
situs  of  the  crime  giving  rise 
be  within  the  geographic  ' 
Jurisdiction  .- 

Under  this  approach,  one  can  re 
Imminent  possibility  that  in   at 
States,  a  citizen  could  be  Injurec 
sisting  a  Federal  officer  in  the 
of  his  law  enforcement  duties 
be  eligible  for  any  Federal 
the  modality  of  either  part  A 
More  importantly.  If  S.  300  were 
would  not  ensure  the  avaUabllltr 
pensatlon  to  the  victims  of  Federa 
the   future  since   this  would 
whether   all   of   the   States   enacted 
programs. 

It  would  seem  to  us  more 
the  Senate  to  first  consider  the 
of  providing  compensation  to  the 
crime  which  falls  within  the 
reach  and  responsibility  of  the 
eminent. 

COSTS    OF    COMPENSATION 

The  proponents  of  S.  300  urg« 
total  of  this  program  would    .  . 
$30  million  per  annum  at  a  full 
level.-'  I  believe  this  figure  is  totafy 
Istlc  m  view  of  one  extremely  s 
ture  m  the  bill. 

Any  compensation  diie  to  a  vlctltn 
under  this  plan   wovild  be  reduced 
proceeds  of  Insurance  which  are 
recoverable   by   the   victim."'  This 
all  but  Invites  insurance  companlej 
their  existing  life,  health  and  Incciie 
tlon  policies  so  as  to  disclaim  cov 
stances  where  protection  would  be 
S.  300.  This  course  of  action  would 
mlt  them  to  reduce  premiums  an:  I 
ably,  attract  more  business. 

The  same  analysis  which  led 
million  total  cost  figure  referred 
also  Indicated  that  the  overwhelmfcg 
Ity  (perhaps  80'"c)  of  our  population 
rently  covered  by  health  lnsuran(e 
Insurers  amend  their  policies  aroifid 
the  total  cost  of  the  bill  would 
perhaps  as  much  as  500'"  ,  thus 
much  as  $150  million  per  year 
outlays. 

Furthermore,  we  do  not  believe 
be  advisable  to  attempt  to  amend 
preclude  this  possibility.  Such  action 
have  the  net  effect  of  punishing  th 
slble  Individuals  who  have  attempted 
tect    themselves    and    their 
financial  disaster  by  purchasing 

COKCLVSION 

For  the  above-stated  reasons,  wej  are  com- 
pelled to  vote  against  S.  300,  and]  urge  our 
colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

P.OMAN  L.  HrhSka. 
Sam  J.  Ervtn.  J  i 
Strom    TnrTiMCjND 

FOOTNOTES 

'  S.  2155.  the  "Criminal  Injuries  Cbmpensa- 
tion  Act",  July  17.  1965.  89th  Cong.  1st  Sess.. 
Ill  Cong.  Rec.  13997  (1965).  Sin  liar  bills 
were  also  introduced  by  Senator  Yi  Thorough 
in  the  90th  and  91st  Congresses.  S.  646,  90th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1967).  113  Cong.  Rec.  1491 
(1967);  S.  9.  91st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (  969).  115 
Cong.  Rec.  768  (1969). 

=  See  "Victims  of  Crime".  Hea'tTtgi  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  1  aws  and 
Procedures.  Committee  on  the  Judli  lary.  U.S. 
Senate  (92d  Cong..  1st  Sess.  (197^).  Here- 
inafter cited  as  Hearings 
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'The  vote  on  final  passage  of  S.  750  was 
60-8.  118  Cong.  Rec.  S.  15099  (dally  edition. 
September  18,  1972).  See  also  the  Report  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on 
S.  750  (S.  Rept.  No.  92-1104.  92d  Cong.  2d 
Sess.  (1972) .  and  floor  debate  on  the  measure 
at  118  Cong.  Rec.  S.  15084-99  (dally  edition, 
September  18,  1972). 

*  Sees.  22  to  24  of  the  Code  of  Hammurabi 
referred  to  In  this  report,  supra,  p.  2.  See  also 
Childres,  "Compensation  for  Criminally  In- 
flicted Personal  Injury,"  39  N.Y.U.  L.  Rev. 
444  (1964);  Wolfgang,  "Victim  Compensation 
In  Crimes  of  Personal  Violence,"  50  Minn  L. 
Rev.  223  (1965);  and  additional  articles 
gathered  at  hearings,  p.  535. 

''  Italian  positlvlsts  such  as  Farofalo  and 
Ferrl  had  a  great  Influence.  Mexico,  for  ex- 
ample, used  their  concepts  as  precedent  for 
Article  2,  of  the  Mexican  Code  which  was 
enacted  in  1929  and  established  a  system  of 
reparations.  Childress,  supra  at  449-51. 

"  See  sections  457  and  458  of  part  A  and 
section  104  of  S.  300. 

''See  hearings,  p.  534;  and  this  Report, 
supra,  p.  10. 

'  See  statement  of  Senator  Walter  F.  Mon- 
dale.  Hearings,  pp.  487-88;  and  Goldberg, 
"Equality  and  Government  Action,"  39 
N.Y.U.  L.  Rev.  205,  224  (1964). 

'See  statement  of  Governor  Marvin  Man- 
del.  Hearings,  pp.  133-146. 

'»  See  Report  of  The  Challenge  of  Crime  in 
a  Free  Society  (1967). 

"  See  this  Report,  supra,  p.  5. 

"  S.  300.  Sec.  450  (8). 

"  See  this  Report,  supra,  p.  5. 

"S.  300.  Sec.  454(a).  See  similar  provision 
In  New  York's  program.  Hearings,  pp.  627 
and  644. 

"  Hearings,  p.  728. 

"Hearings,  p.  731. 

"  S.  300,  sec.  103. 

"•  S.  300,  sec.  452. 

'"S.  1234,  introduced  Mar.  14,  1973.  See  119 
Cong.  Rec.  S.  3894-3902  (daUy  edition.  Mar. 
14.1973). 

-  S.  300.  sec.  456(a). 

-■  S.  300.  sees.  105-107. 

-"-See  Federal  Crime  Compensation  Stat- 
ute: Major  Features,  118  Cong.  Rec.  S.  15088- 
91.  (Dally  edition.  Sept.  18, 1973) . 

^  This  Report  at  p.  21.  supra,  suggests  that 
such  a  possibility  be  eliminated  by  regula- 
tion. 

2'  Hearings,  pp.  719-48. 

==S.  300,  Sees.  450(15)  (c)  and  (16)  and 
453(b). 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  we  ought 
first  explore  the  basic  underlying  theory 
of  S.  300.  Why  should  Government  as- 
sume the  cost  of  a  program  to  assist  those 
unfortunate  enough  to  have  become  the 
victims  of  violent  crime? 

There  are  only  two  arguments  for  Gov- 
ernment compensation  to  the  innocent 
victims  of  crime.  First,  one  can  urge 
that  the  State  is  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  order  and.  failing  in 
that  respon'^ibility,  must  compensate  the 
victims  of  lawlessness  and  disorder.  Al- 
ternatively, one  can  take  the  premise 
that  criminal  violence  is  endemic  to  so- 
ciety, and  that  the  only  tolerable  way 
to  sustain  the  resultant  financial  dam- 
aee  is  to  share  it  in  common.  Compen- 
sation, therefore,  must  be  viewed  as 
either  a  matter  of  individual  right  or 
legislative  grace. 

,  Since  even  most  proponents  disasso- 
ciate themselves  with  the  former  argu- 
ment, we  come  to  the  realization  that  the 
underlying  theory  for  this  victim  com- 
pensation program  is  the  same  as  that 
which  supports  every  other  mode  of  pub- 
lic assistance — the  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide for  the  general  welfare. 


Now,  by  the  terms  of  S.  300,  the  upper 
middle  class  and  the  very  wealthy  of  our 
Nation  generally  would  be  ineligible  for 
compensation.  Additionally,  the  very 
poor  would  also  be  ineligible.  This  raises 
a  profound  reservation  with  respect  to 
theory  as  the  notion  of  middle-class  wel- 
fare strikes  this  Senator  as  an  anomaly. 
My  misgivings  with  respect  to  the  basic 
rationale  of  S.  300  are  heightened  by  the 
fact  that  the  losses  which  are  covered 
by  the  bill  are  all  insurable  risks. 

The  subject  bill  would  cover  medical 
expenses,  loss  of  earnings,  child  care 
expenses,  burial  costs,  and  loss  of  sup- 
port. All  of  these  potential  losses  could, 
of  course,  be  covered  by  private  insur- 
ance coverage  with  life,  medical,  and 
income-protection  policies. 

It  would  be  wise  for  the  so-called  aver- 
age American  citizens  who  would  come 
within  the  purview  of  this  proposal  to 
consider  whether  they  want  to  be  taxed 
for  the  establishment  of  a  program 
which  would  set  up  yet  another  Federal 
bureaucracy  to  provide  coverage  that  is 
now  available  to  them  in  the  private  sec- 
tor. It  is  my  belief  that  Government 
participation  in  this  area  is  best  kept  to 
a  minimum. 

The  subject  bill  is  also  regressive  to  the 
extent  it  moves  toward  the  outdated  no- 
tion of  categorical  grants.  Moreover,  this 
suggestion  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
President  has  just  proposed  another  log- 
ical step  toward  a  "new  federalism" — 
special  revenue  sharing  in  the  area  of 
law  enforcement — which  would  provide  a 
new  mechanism  placing  crime  control  at 
the  State  and  local  levels  of  government 
where  results  can  be  best  achieved  and 
where  it  will  be  most  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  people. 

If  S.  300  were  enacted  it  would  not  even 
ensure  the  availability  of  compensation 
to  the  victims  of  distinctly  Federal  crimes 
in  the  future  since  this  would  depend 
upon  whether  all  of  the  States  enacted 
similar  programs. 

It  would  seem  to  me  more  appropriate 
for  the  Senate  to  first  consider  the  ad- 
visability of  providing  compensation  to 
the  victims  of  crime  which  falls  within 
the  jurisdictional  reach  and  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Federal  Government. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  the  $30  million 
cost  estimate  for  S.  300  is  totally  unreal- 
istic in  view  of  one  extremely  significant 
feature  in  the  bill. 

Any  compensation  due  to  a  victim  of 
crime  under  this  plan  would  be  reduced 
by  the  proceeds  of  insurance  which  are 
recovered  cr  recoverable  by  the  victim. 
This  provision  all  but  invites  insurance 
companies  to  amend  their  existing  life, 
health  and  income  protection  policies  so 
as  to  disclaim  coverage  ir  instances 
where  protection  v;ould  be  afforded  by 
S.  300.  Should  insurers  amend  their  poli- 
cies around  S.  300.  the  total  cost  of  the 
bill  would  increase  by  perhaps  as  much 
as  300  percent,  thus  requiring  as  m.uch  as 
$150  million  per  year  in  Federal  outlays. 
Furthermore.  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
be  advisable  to  attempt  to  amend  the  bill 
to  preclude  this  possibility.  Such  action 
would  have  the  net  effect  of  punishing 
those  responsible  individuals  who  have 
attempted  to  protect  themselves  and 
their  families  from  financial  disaster  by 
purchasing  insurance. 
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For  these  reasons,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
measure.  I  shall  cast  my  vote  in  opposi- 
tion to  its  passage. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
early  February,  Senator  John  McClel- 
LAN  introduced  again  the  Victims  of 
Crime  Act  of  1973.  The  proposal  con- 
sists of  sections  dealing  with  compensa- 
tion of  victims  of  crime,  a  special  insur- 
ance incentive  program  for  public  safe- 
ty officers,  the  injury  benefit  plan  for 
police  officers,  and  the  extra  remedies 
provided  for  victims  of  racketeering. 
Senator  McClellan  responded  promptly 
and  the  bill  has  been  on  the  calendar 
since  February  7. 

On  final  passage  this  same  measure 
passed  by  a  vote  of  74  to  0  on  September 
18,  1972 — 6  months  ago.  Every  Senator 
is  on  record  in  favor  of  each  provision 
of  the  bill. 

Every  feature  of  this  proposal  has  im- 
dergone  exhaustive  Senate  Committee 
investigation  and  consideration.  On  the 
calendar  today  it  appears  both  as  a  single 
omnibus  bill  and  as  four  separate  pro- 
posals. 

The  hearing  record  consists  of  1,112 
pages  of  testimony,  exhibits,  and  sup- 
porting documents,  including  cost  pro- 
jections. 

Forty-three  witnesses  appeared  in  per- 
son or  submitted  statements  in  support 
of  one  or  all  of  the  various  features  of 
the  bill.  Not  one  individual  appeared  to 
testify  or  submitted  a  statement  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  bill  as  a  whole. 

The  merits  of  the  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration are  compelling,  indeed.  Be- 
cause of  violent  crime  and  its  effects — 
and  the  most  up-to-date  figures  show 
a  sharp  increase  in  crimes  of  violence, 
despite  the  fact  that  there  has  been  an 
over-all  decrease  in  crimes,  on  the  basis 
of  the  report  issued  yesterday,  for  which 
we  are  thankful — there  are  many  vic- 
tims in  society  who  simply  cannot  pay 
the  bills. 

The  criminal  is  taken  care  of.  The 
constitutional  processes  for  the  benefit 
of  the  criminal  are  in  the  forefront.  But 
the  person  who  is  raped,  the  person  who 
is  mugged,  the  person  who  is  robbed  gets 
little  or  no  consideration. 

The  legislation  would  see  to  it  that 
no  citizen  is  left  financially  destitute 
because  of  crime.  Important,  too,  are  the 
features  in  this  measure  that  encourage 
individuals  to  take  the  risks  law-enforce- 
ment officials  are  compelled  to  take.  The 
law  officer,  or  the  bystander  who  inter- 
venes to  prevent  crime,  just  as  the  vic- 
tim, deserve  special  consideration  in  our 
system  of  justice;  and  while  the  victim 
would  be  compensated  under  this  pro- 
posal, the  intervener  and  the  police  officer 
would  be  singled  out  for  particular  atten- 
tion. When  it  comes  to  injuries  he  re- 
ceives in  the  line  of  duty  and  when  it 
comes  to  obtaining  insurance  against 
such  injuries,  the  police  officer  deserves 
and,  under  this  measure,  would  obtain, 
special  consideration. 

In  short,  it  appears  to  me  that  every 
reason  exists  to  pass  this  bill  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible.  The  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  has  considered  it  in  great 
detaU.  The  Senate  already  passed  it 
unanimously. 

In  response  to  the  points  raised  in  the 
additional  views  filed  on  S.  300,  the  com- 
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pensation  program  for  victims  of 
violence.  I  would  only  refer  to  an  account 
of  a  victim  of  violence  carried  In  last 
weekend's  press.  It  tells  the  story  of  a 
young,  14-year-old  boy,  who  was  savagely 
beaten  by  a  gang  of  roughnecks.  He 
suffered  severe  injuries,  including  brain 
damage.  So  far  his  medical  costs  alone 
have  totaled  $25,000.  The  crime  was  com- 
mitted in  Maryland,  however,  and  Mary- 
land happens  to  be  one  of  just  nine  States 
in  this  Nation  that  provides  a  compensa- 
tion remedy  to  the  criminal  victim.  This 
young  boy  and  his  parents  are  able  to 
offset  some  of  the  enormous  costs  that 
stemmed  from  this  vicious  and  senseless 
act  of  violence.  Forty-one  States  would 
have  provided  no  similar  remedy.  And 
there  is  no  such  remedy  provided  at  the 
Federal  level  covering  crimes  committed 
in  Federal  criminal  jurisdictions. 

It  is  to  fill  this  gap  in  this  Nation's 
system  of  criminal  justice  that  I  intro- 
duced S.  300.  It  does  the  job.  And  it  re- 
flects what  has  already  been  done  in  so 
many    other    areas    of    the    world— in 
England  and  Canada,  for  example,  and  in 
Scandinavia,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 
In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  comment 
briefly  on  procedural  matters.  While  all 
of  these  crime  victim  proposals  are  to  be 
considered  separately  and  jointly  as  well, 
it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  when  justice 
for  the  victim  of  crime  is  at  long  last 
provided  as  a  part  of  this  Nation's  crim- 
inal system,  every  facet  of  the  victims' 
rights  ought  to  be  covered.  To  do  that,  in 
my  judgment  will  require  the  considera- 
tion, as  a  single  proposal,  of  the  omnibus 
approach  as  contained  in  S.  800.  S.  800 
provides  for  the  victim  of  violence,  the 
victim  of  racketeering,  and.  importantly, 
it  gives  special  consideration  to  those  who 
because  of  their  occupations  are  most 
vulnerable  to  crime  and  lawlessness— the 
police  and  public  safety  officer.  As  a  crime 
victim,  the  public  safety  officer  suffers 
most.  He  risks  his  life  daily  so  that  others 
may  be  protected. 

I  am  confident  that  the  able  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws 
agrees  with  the  proposition  that  if  the 
victim  is  to  be  treated,  then  Congress 
should  see  to  it  that  he  is  treated  fully, 
effectively  and  adequately.  The  Omnibus 
Victims  of  Crime  Act  of  1973  does  just 
that.  For  achieving  such  a  comprehensive 
and  outstanding  work  product,  the  Sen- 
ate owes  to  Senator  John  McClellan  its 
deepest  gratitude  and  appreciation,  and 
the  same  goes  also  for  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska>,  even  though  we 
may  disagree  on  items  here  and  there. 
With  their  strong  leadership,  the  victim 
of  crime  who  is  today's  stepchild  in  the 
criminal  arena  will  tomorrow  obtain  the 
degree  of  justice  that  Is  long  past  due. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  S.  300.  I  am  going  to  say 
only  a  few  words,  as  the  views  of  the 
distin:?ui.?hed  Senator  from  Nebraska 
'Mr.  nRU5K.\>.  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  and 
my.-elf  are  .-^et  ci't  in  the  report  on  this 
bill,  beginning  on  page  23  and  ending 
on  pa.ge  27. 

I  simply  want  to  say  that  this  bill  is 
injecting  the  Federal  Government  into 
another  field  of  activity.  The  responsi- 
bility fcr  law  enforcement  rests  with 
the  50  States  of  the  Union,  and  not  with 


the  Federal  Government.  We  have  passed 
some  bills  here.  We  have  gone  as  far 
as  we  can.  We  have  probably  extended 
the  Constitution  in  trying  to  enact  leg- 
islation to  stop  crime.  And  crime  has 
become  rampant.  A  burglary  is  com- 
mitted every  17  seconds  in  this  Nation 
There  is  a  rape  every  13  seconds.  A  mur- 
der is  committed  every  30  minutes.  But 
the  primary  responsibility,  I  would  re- 
mind my  colleagues,  for  law  enforce- 
ment rests  with  the  States  of  the  Na- 
tion. That  is  not  a  Federal  responsibihty, 
except  for  interstate  crimes,  and  there 
we  have  laws  pertaining  to  them. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  is  a  respon- 
sibility of  the  States  of  the  Nation.  The 
argument  is  made  that  cn!y  nine  States 
have  assumed  this  responsibility.  Just  be- 
cause only  nine  States  have  assumed 
their  responsibility  is  no  excuse  for  in- 
jecting the  Federal  (Government  into  a 
field  where  there  is  no  legal  responsi- 
bility under  the  Constitution.  The  other 
States  may  assume  it.  They  probably  will 
not  now.  if  we  pass  the  bill.  If  we  do  not 
pass  the  bill,  the  probability  is  the  States 
will  assume  their  responsibility. 

There  is  no  right  to  pass  any  piece  of 
legislation  on  the  ground  that  the  States 
have  not  acted,  and  therefore,  we  at  the 
Federal  level  must  protect  the  pubUc. 
What  is  the  use  of  having  a  Constitution 
if  we  are  net  going  to  obey  it?  The  Con- 
stitution has  certain  limits.  Law  enforce- 
ment, I  repeat,  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  States  of  the  Nation,  and  that  is 
where  it  should  rest. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  going  to  make 
an  extended  talk  on  this  subject,  but  I 
want  to  say  that  this  Congress,  for  the 
18  years  I  have  been  here,  has  been  in- 
jecting the  Federal  Government  into  field 
after  another.  That  is  the  reason  why  I 
came  here  with  about  three  men  and  four 
secretaries.  Now  I  have  about  10  or  12 
men  and  20-odd  secretaries  and  can 
hardly  keep  up  with  the  work.  Any  Sen- 
ator knows  it  is  a  rat  race  around  here 
Why?  Because  the  Federal  Government 
has  gone  into  so  many  fields  of  activity 
And  where  is  the  constitutional  author- 
ity? I  have  not  found  it,  and  it  is  not  in 
this  field. 

It  is  a  nice  thing  to  award  compensa- 
tion to  victims  of  crime.  Everybody  feels 
sorr>'  for  a  victim  of  crime.  Who  would 
not  feel  sorry  for  one  who  has  been  crim- 
inally assaulted  or  injured  in  some  other 
way  by  a  criminal?  But  that  is  no  reason 
to  say  the  Federal  Government  should  do 
it.  Let  the  State  governments  do  it.  It  is 
a  State  responsibility. 

I  would  simply  point  out  that  it  has 
been  estimated  that  the  projected  cost  of 
this  bill  is  $30  million.  In  my  judgment, 
that  is  an  unrealistic  figure.  I  believe  the 
figure  will  come  nearer  running  $150  mil- 
lion, because  crime  has  been  increasing 
it  is  en  the  rise,  and  it  looks  like  it  will 
continue  to  increase. 

Also,  I  want  to  say  this  bill  appears  to 
be  a  general  welfare  bill.  The  verj-  poor 
and  the  wealthy  would  be  ineligible,  be- 
cause they  could  not  show  that  financial 
stress  was  a  result  of  the  crime.  That  is 
what  they  would  have  to  show— financial 
stress.  Well,  a  wealthy  man  could  not 
show  financial  stress.  A  poor  man  could 
not  show  it  because  he  has  no  finances 
that  are  under  strain.  Therefore,  it  would 
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be  a  welfare  bill  only  for  the  m  Lddle  class. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagu  ;s  that  the 
losses  which  are  covered  here  are  already 
insurable  risks. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  remind 
my  colleagues  that  the  States  presently 
on  some  of  the  programs  speiid  up  to  27 
percent  of  their  budget  on  administra- 
tive costs.  Federal  costs  woull  probably 
be  higher.  And  it  seems  alwi.ys  to  cost 
the  Federal  Government  more  to  do  any- 
thing than  it  does  the  States. 

I  am  pleased  that  Presidert  Nixon  is 
trying  to  reverse  the  flow  o;  power  in 
this  Nation  and  turn  the  powe  r  from  the 
Federal  Government  back  to  the  States 
and  back  to  the  people.  Thi;  bill  does 
just  the  opposite.  It  brings  n  ore  power 
here.  It  assumes  an  additiona ,  responsi- 
bility, a  new  responsibility,  nhich  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  have  now, 
and  that  is  going  in  the  oppcsite  direc- 
tion from  that  which  the  President  has 
recommended  and  in  a  directi  )n  which  I 
have  felt  for  years  had  been  the  wrong 
direction. 

I  want  to  see  the  power  timed  back 
to  the  States  and  to  the  peojile.  I  want 
the  States  to  assume  some  res;  )onsibility. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  President  has 
also  proposed  public  revenie  sharing 
in  the  area  of  law  enforcement.  The 
States  will  have  some  funds  vith  which 
to  take  care  of  their  responsib  lity.  How- 
ever, If  they  do  not  have  any  f  imds  com- 
ing from  the  Federal  Govemm  ;nt  to  help 
take  care  of  it,  it  is  their  resi  )onsibility. 
And  they  ought  to  meet  thai  responsi- 
bility. We  at  the  Federal  evel  have 
enough  to  take  care  of  alreiLdy  where 
we  do  have  constitutional  autl  ority.  And 
where  we  do  not  have  constiti  tional  au- 
thority, why  should  we  go  in  o  another 
field? 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  a  ser  ous  error. 
And  I  hope  that  the  bill  wil  be  voted 
down. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Presi(  ent,  I  sup- 
port the  enactment  of  the  Victims  of 
Crime  Act  of  1973  I  reject  irgiiments 
advanced  against  it  which  wiiuld  char- 
acterize it  as  "middle-class  we  fare,"  im- 
pute to  it  a  rejection  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility, or  read  into  it  the  assump- 
tion of  social  responsibility  foi  crime. 

Mr.  President,  crime  knows  i  o  age,  sex, 
or  class  barrier.  AH  of  us — old  or  young, 
male  of  female,  rich  or  poor—  may  be  or 
have  been  victims  of  crime. 

This  legislation  does  nothing  more 
than  alleviate  some  of  the  untc  ward  con- 
sequences of  such  victimlzatioi  i. 

It  does  not  relieve  the  crim  nal  of  his 
legal  responsibility  to  society  or  to  the 
victim.  His  responsibility  reiaains  the 
same  in  both  respects. 

The  bill  merely  recognizes  ;hat  more 
often  than  not  the  perpetrator  cannot 
be  found,  and  when  he  can  be  found,  he 
is  judgment  proof.  Where  tha  ,  situation 
occurs,  this  legislation  would  help  the 
victim  in  "financial  stress"  tc  meet  his 
needs.  Is  that  "middle-class  welfare?" 
Do  we  call  disaster  relief  for  tornado 
victims  "welfare?"  Do  we  call  flood  reUef 
"welfare?"  Is  society  responsiMe  for  the 
damage  done  by  wind  or  water  ? 

I  see  no  reason  to  use  argilmentative 
labels  here,  or  to  suggest  that  this  pro- 
gram imdermines  concepts  of  ndividual 
responsibility  any  more  than  sf  ecial  pro- 
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grams  of  aid  to  victims  of  national  dis- 
asters. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  does  not, 
in  my  judgment,  rest  on  a  "failure  to 
protect"  rationale.  Society  has  a  duty 
to  provide  police  services,  but  this  gen- 
eral duty  does  not  give  rise  to  individual 
liability. 

This  legislation  rests  solely  on  human- 
itarian considerations.  All  of  us  share 
together  the  risks  of  crime  in  our  society. 
This  proposal  recognizes  that  we  ought  to 
share  together  some  of  its  more  serious 
financial  consequences. 

Mr.  President,  the  resources  our  society 
today  allocates  to  the  criminal  justice 
system  are  spent  to  see  that  individuals 
are  not  victimized  by  crime  in  the  future. 
If  society  may  rightfully  use  its  resources 
to  prevent  crime  from  occurring  in  the 
future,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  it  ought 
not  use  its  resources  to  repair  the  con- 
sequences of  crime  in  the  present. 

Are  we  to  look  to  the  future  victim,  who 
must  always  remain  nameless,  and  forget 
the  present  victim,  who  stands  before  us 
in  need? 

I  urge  the  immediate  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc  and  that  the  bill  as  thus 
amended  be  considered  as  original  text 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  agreed  to 
en  bloc. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  speedy  enactment  of  the 
legislation  under  consideration — S.  300, 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  and  my- 
self. I  am  privileged  to  have  had  the  op- 
portimity  to  help  shape  this  vitally 
needed  measure,  which  I  view  as  a  major 
step  in  meeting  our  obligations  as  a  so- 
ciety to  those  victimized  by  criminal  ac- 
tivity. 

For  over  2  years,  the  Senate  has  been 
grappling  with  the  need  for  comprehen- 
sive legislation  to  meet  the  need  for  such 
compensation.  In  particular,  I  would 
note  the  leadership  of  the  distingiiished 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  , 
who  since  1971  has  played  a  vital  role 
in  leading  the  fight  for  compensation 
of  crime  victims,  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
lan),  whose  own  comprehensive  legis- 
lation has  done  much  to  expand  the 
scope  of  coverage  of  crime  victims  leg- 
islation. In  addition,  I  am  pleased  that 
many  features  of  legislation  which  I  orig- 
inally introduced  in  late  1971,  as  S.  2817, 
are  now  embodied  In  S.  300. 

This  effort  to  provide  compensation 
for  crime  victims  has  been  undertaken 
by  many  Members  of  this  body,  because 
of  our  shared  recognition  of  the  need  for 
Federal  involvement  in  the  area.  In  1971, 


the  FBI  uniform  crime  statistics  reported 
that  over  800,000  crimes  of  violence- 
murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated 
assault — took  place  in  the  United  States. 
This  was  almost  three  times  the  nxmiber 
of  these  crimes  which  occurred  in  i960, 
and  even  these  figures  may  be  severely 
understated. 

In  fact,  crime  victimization  studies 
now  being  undertaken  by  the  Census  Bu- 
reau, in  cooperation  with  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration, 
may  show  the  American  people  for  the 
first  time  the  true  extent  of  crime  vic- 
timization in  the  United  States.  What- 
ever the  final  victimization  flgiu-es,  how- 
ever, each  of  us  knows  the  psychological 
and  physical  toll  which  crime  takes  on 
our  society — and,  most  importantly,  on 
the  victims  of  crime. 

Unfortunately,  in  modem  times  the 
victim  has  often  become  the  forgotten 
person  in  the  criminal  triangle.  Crimi- 
nal cases  pit  the  State  against  the  ac- 
cused suspect,  with  scarcely  a  mention 
of  the  victim.  Yet,  it  Is  the  victim  who  is 
often  left  to  suffer  a  life  of  disability. 
And,  all  too  often,  it  is  the  victim's  fam- 
ily which  is  left  to  mourn  a  senseless 
death,  which  strikes  without  notice  or 
purpose,  and  leaves  no  means  for  any 
type  of  recovery. 

S.  300  does  much  to  tangibly  express 
society's  concern  with  the  victim  of 
crime.  This  legislation  would  establish  a 
direct  Federal  prograjn  designed  to  meet 
the  financial  needs  of  innocent  victims 
of  crime,  if  such  crimes  are  committed 
within  the  District  of  Columbia,  on  an 
Indian  reservation,  or  in  Federal  terri- 
torial or  maritime  jurisdiction. 

Under  this  program,  both  victims  and 
"intervenors" — the  so-called  good  Sa- 
maritan— would  be  eligible  for  compen- 
sation. And,  while  "financial  stress" 
would  be  a  required  condition  for  com- 
pensation in  most  instances,  this  con- 
cept as  defined  in  this  legislation  is  suf- 
ficiently broad  to  allow  participation  in 
benefits  of  all  except  those  in  upper- 
income  brackets  for  whom  such  compen- 
sation would  be  a  "windfall." 

In  addition,  S.  300  establishes  a  grant 
program,  which  would  compensate 
States  for  75  percent  of  the  costs  of  State 
compensation  of  crime  victims  programs 
which  are  "susbtantially  comparable"  to 
the  Federal  grant  program.  In  this  re- 
gard. I  am  particularly  pleased  that  S. 
300  includes  a  provision  of  mine  to  aid 
in  the  study  of  State  plans  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  plans  are  adequately 
providing  the  type  of  compensation  de- 
signed to  meet  the  real  needs  of  crime 
victims. 

It  is  estimated  that  total  annual  Fed- 
eral costs  of  both  the  Federal  direct 
program  and  the  grant  program  to  the 
States  will  stabilize  at  approximately 
$28  million  per  year.  This  is  a  modest 
amoimt,  yet  the  benefits  which  this  ex- 
penditure should  provide  will  underscore 
our  willingness  to  compensate  in  what- 
ever tangible  way  possible  for  the  re- 
sults of  criminal  activity.  These  pay- 
ments should  enable  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  families  to  better  bear  the 
heavy  burden  which  injury  or  death  as 
a  result  of  criminal  activity  may  bring. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  other  measures 
we  are  considering  provide  for  a  special 
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insurance  incentive  program  for  public 
safety  officers,  for  additional  remedies 
for  victims  of  racketeering,  and  for  pro- 
visions for  payment  of  death  benefits  to 
dependent  survivors  of  public  safety  ofa- 
cers. 

This  latter  feature  is  particularly  sig- 
nificant, in  that  it  expresses  our  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  the  families  of  police- 
men, firefighters,  and  corrections  guards. 
Under  this  legislation  these  public  safe- 
ty ofiBcers  would  be  provided  a  $50,000 
Federal  death  benefit  if  they  were  killed 
in  the  line  of  duty  as  a  result  of  a  crimi- 
nal act.  This  provision,  similar  to  a  sec- 
tion of  S.  2817,  which  I  introduced  in 
1971,  provides  one  means  of  expressing 
national  recognition  of  the  hazards  im- 
dertaken  by  those  men  and  women  who 
constantly  risk  their  lives  in  protection 
of  the  lives  and  property  of  others. 

Taken  together,  these  measures  are  a 
highly  significant  step  in  our  attempt 
to  provide  recognition  by  our  society — 
through  a  program  of  public  compensa- 
tion— of  its  obligation  toward  the  vic- 
tims of  criminal  acts.  This  legislation 
does  much  to  right  the  scales  of  crimi- 
nal justice  as  it  is  now  administered,  not 
by  removing  rights  which  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  to  all  citizens,  but  by  recog- 
nizing the  rights  of  victims  of  crime  and 
by  providing  one  tangible  means  of  im- 
plementing these  rights. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  of  no  amendments  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  biU. 

The  bill  (S.  300)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repres.entatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Victims  of  Crime 
Act  of  1973". 

COMPENSA-nON  FOR  VICTTMS  OP 
VIOLENT  CRIME 

DECLARATION    OP  PURPOSE 

Sec.  101.  It  Is  the  declared  purpose  of  Con- 
gress in  this  Act  to  promote  the  public  wel- 
fare by  establishing  a  means  of  meeting  the 
financial  needs  of  the  Innocent  victims  of 
violent  crime  or  their  surviving  dependents 
and  Interveners  acting  to  prevent  the  com- 
mission of  crime  or  to  assist  In  the  appre- 
hension of  suspected  criminals. 
Part  A — Federal  Compensation  Program 

Sec.  102.  The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  as  amended,  la 
amended  by — 

(1)  redesignating  sections  451  through 
455,  respectively,  as  sections  421  through  425; 

(2)  redesignating  sections  601  through 
622,  respectively,  as  sections  650  through 
571: 

(3)  redesignating  parts  P,  O,  H,  and  I  of 
title  I,  respectively,  as  parts  I,  J,  K,  and  L 
of  title  I;  and 

(4)  adding  at  the  end  of  part  E  of  title  I, 
as  amended  by  this  Act,  the  following  new 
part: 

"Part  P — Federal  Compensation  for  Victims 
op  Violent  Crime 

"DEPINTnONS 

"Sec.  450.  As  used  in  this  part — 

"(1)    'Board'   means   the   Violent   Crimes 

Compensation    Board    established    by    this 

part; 

CXIX 652 — Part  8 


"(2)  "Chairman*  means  the  Chairman  of 
the  Violent  Crimes  Compensation  Board  es- 
tablished by  this  part; 

"(3)  'child'  Includes  a  stepchild,  an  adopt- 
ed child,  and  an  Illegitimate  chUd; 

"(4)  'claim'  means  a  written  request  to 
the  Board  for  compensation  made  by  or  on 
behalf  of  an  Intervener,  a  victim,  or  the 
surviving  dependent  or  dependents  of  either 
of  them; 

"(5)  'claimant'  means  an  intervenor,  vic- 
tim, or  the  surviving  dependent  or  depend- 
ents of  either  of  them; 

"(6)  'compensation'  means  payment  by  the 
Board  for  net  losses  or  pecuniary  losses  to  or 
on  behalf  of  an  intervenor,  a  victim,  or  the 
surviving  dependent  or  dependents  of  either 
of  them; 

"(7)  'dependent' means — 
"(A)  a  surviving  spouse; 
"(B)  an  Individual  who  is  a  dependent  of 
the   deceased    victim   or   Intervenor   within 
the  meaning  of  section  152  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  152);  or 

"(C)  a  posthumous  child  of  the  deceased 
intervener  or  victim; 

"(8)  'financial  stress'  means  the  undue 
financial  strain  experienced  by  a  victim  or 
his  surviving  dependent  or  dependents  as  the 
result  of  pecuniary  loss  from  an  act,  omis- 
sion, or  possession  giving  rise  to  a  claim 
under  this  part,  disregarding  ownership 
of — 

"(A)  a  residence; 

"(B)  normal  household  Items  and  personal 
effects; 

"(C)  an  automobile; 

"{D)  such  tools  as  are  necessary  to  main- 
tain  gainful  employment;    and 

'•(E)  all  other  liquid  assets  not  In  excess 
of  one  year's  gross  Income  or  $10,000  In 
value,  whichever  is  less; 

"(9)  'gross  losses'  means  all  damages.  In- 
cluding pain  and  suffering  and  Including 
property  losses,  Incurred  by  an  Intervenor  or 
victim,  or  surviving  dependent  or  depend- 
ents of  either  of  them,  for  which  the  proxi- 
mate cause  Is  an  act,  omission,  or  possession 
enumerated  In  section  456  of  this  part,  or 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (B)  of  subsection  (18) 
of  this  section; 

"(10)  'guardian'  means  a  person  who  Is 
entitled  by  common  law  or  legal  appointment 
to  care  for  and  manage  the  person  or  prop- 
erty, or  both,  of  a  minor  or  Incompetent 
Intervenor  or  victim,  or  surviving  dependent 
or  dependents  of  either  of  them; 

"(11)  'intervener'  means  a  person  who  goes 
to  the  aid  of  another  and  Is  killed  or  In- 
jured while  acting  not  recklessly  to  prevent 
the  commission  or  reasonably  suspected  com- 
mission of  a  crime  enumerated  In  section 
456  of  this  part,  or  while  acting  not  reckless- 
ly to  apprehend  a  person  reasonably  suspect- 
ed of  having  committed  such  a  crime; 

"(12)  'liquid  assets'  includes  cash  on  hand, 
savings  accounts,  checking  accounts,  certifi- 
cates of  deposit,  stocks,  bonds,  and  all  other 
personal  property  that  may  be  readUy  con- 
verted Into  cash; 

"(13)  'member'  means  a  member  of  the 
Violent  Crimes  Compensation  Board  estab- 
lished  by   this  part; 

"(14)  'minor'  means  an  unmarried  person 
who  is  under  eighteen  years  of  age; 

"(15)  'net  losses'  means  gross  losses,  ex- 
cluding pain  and  suffering,  that  are  not  oth- 
erwise recovered  or  recoverable — 

"(A)  under  Insurance  programs  mandated 
by  law; 

"(B)  from  the  United  States,  a  State,  or 
unit  of  general  local  government  for  a  per- 
sonal Injury  or  death  otherwise  compensable 
under  this  part; 

"(C)  under  contract  or  insurance  wherein 
the  claimant  Is  the  insured  or  beneficiary; 
or 

"(D)  by  other  public  or  private  means; 
"(16)    'pecuniary  losses'  means  net  losses 
which  cover — 
"(A)  for  personal  injury — 


"(1)  all  appropriate  and  reasonable  ex- 
penses necessarily  Incurred  for  medical,  hos- 
pital, surgical,  professional,  nursing,  dental, 
ambulance,  and  prosthetic  services  relating 
to  physical  or  psychiatric  care; 

"(2)  all  appropriate  and  reasonable  ex- 
penses necessarily  incurred  for  physical  and 
occupational  therapy  and  rehabilitation; 

"(3)  actual  loss  of  past  earnings  and  an- 
ticipated loss  of  future  earnings  because  of  a 
disability  resulting  from  the  personal  Injury 
at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $150  per  week;  and 

"(4)  all  appropriate  and  reasonable  ex- 
penses necessarily  incurred  for  the  care  of 
minor  chUdren  enabling  a  victim  or  his  or 
her  spouse,  but  not  both  of  them,  to  con- 
tinue gainful  employment  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  $30  per  child  per  week,  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $75  per  week  for  any  number  of  chil- 
dren; 

"(B)  for  death— 

"(1)  all  appropriate  and  reasonable  ex- 
penses necessarily  incurred  for  funeral  and 
burial  expenses; 

"(2)  loss  of  support  to  a  dependent  or  de- 
pendents of  a  victim,  not  otherwise  com- 
pensated for  as  a  pecuniary  loss  for  per- 
sonal Injury,  for  such  period  of  time  as  the 
dependency  would  have  existed  but  for  the 
death  of  the  victim,  at  a  rate  not  to  ex- 
ceed a  total  of  $150  per  week  for  all  de- 
pendents; and 

"(3)  all  appropriate  and  reasonable  ex- 
penses, not  otherwise  compensated  for  as  a 
pecuniary  loss  for  personal  Injury,  which  are 
incurred  for  the  care  of  minor  children, 
enabling  the  surviving  spouse  of  a  victim  to 
engage  in  gainful  employment,  at  a  rate  not 
to  exceed  $30  per  week  per  child,  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $75  per  week  for  any  number  of 
children; 

"(17)  'personal  injury'  means  actual  bodily 
harm  and  Includes  pregnancy,  mental  dis- 
tress, and  nervous  shock;  and 

"(18)  'victim'  means  a  person  who  is  killed 
or  who  suffers  personal  Injury  where  the 
proximate  cause  of  such  death  or  personal 
injury  is — 

"(A)  a  crime  enumerated  In  section  456 
of  this  part:  or 

"(B)  the  not  reckless  actions  of  an  inter- 
venor In  attempting  to  prevent  the  commis- 
sion or  reasonably  suspected  commission  of 
a  crime  enumerated  in  section  456  of  this 
part  or  in  attempting  to  apprehend  a  person 
reasonably  suspected  of  having  committed 
such  a  crime. 

"board 
"Sec.  451.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
Board  within  the  Department  of  Justice  to  be 
known  as  the  Violent  Crimes  Compensation 
Board.  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  three 
members,  each  of  whom  shall  have  been 
members  of  the  bar  of  the  highest  court  of 
State  for  at  least  eight  years,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  President  shall 
designate  one  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
to  serve  as  Chairman. 

"(b)  No  member  of  the  Board  shall  engage 
In  any  other  business,  vocation,  or  employ- 
ment. 

"(c)  The  Board  shall  have  an  official  seal. 
"(d)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Board  shall  be  eight  years,  except  that 
(1)  the  terms  of  office  of  the  members  first 
taking  office  shall  expire  as  designated  by 
the  President  at  the  time  of  appointment. 
one  at  the  end  of  four  years,  one  at  a  the  end 
of  six  years,  and  one  at  the  end  of  eight  years 
and  (2)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term. 

"(e)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be 
eligible  for  reappointment. 

"(f)  Any  member  of  the  Board  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  President  for  inefficiency,  ne- 
glect of  duty,  or  malfeasance  in  office. 
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"(g)  The  principal  oflBce  of 
be  In  or  near  the  District  of 
the   Board   or   any   duly   autt>orlzed 
sentative    may    exercise    any 
powers  In  any  place. 

"ADMIN  ISTRATIOr 
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"Sec.    452.    The    Board    Is 
carrying  out  Its  functions 
to— 

"(1)  appoint  and  fix  the 
an  Executive  Director  and  a 
sel  and  such  other  personnel 
deems    necessary    In 
provisions  of  title   5  of  the 
Code; 

"(2)   procure  temporary 
services  to  the  same  extent  at 
by  section  3109  of  title  5  of  th« 
Code,  but  at  rates  not  to 
for  Individuals; 

"(3)    promulgate  such  rule^ 
tlons  as  may  be  required  to 
provisions  of  this  part; 

"(4)     deslgna;te    r 
or  assist  on  such  advisory 
Board    may    determine    to    be 
maintain  effective  liaison  with 
cles  and  with  State  and  loca . 
veloplng  or  carrying  out  policies 
related  to  the  provisions  of  thli 

"(5)    request   and  use   the 
sonnel,  facilities,  and  Information 
suggestions,    estimates,    and 
Federal    agencies    and    those 
local  public  agencies  and  prlv 
with  or  without  reimbursement 

"(6)   enter  Into  and  perfon|i, 
gard  to  section  529  of  title  31 
States  Code,  such  contracts, 
atlve   agreements,  or  other 
may    be    necessary    in    the 
functions,  with  any  public 
any   person,    firm,    associatlor 
or  educational  institution, 
to  any  public  agency  or  prljate 
organization; 

"(7)    request   and   use   sucl 
data,  and  reports  f :om  any  Fee eral 
the  Board  may  from  time  to  tlj  le 
as  may  be  produced  consistent 
law; 

"(8)  arrange  ■ylt.h  the  heads 
eral  agencies  for  the 
Its  functions  under  this  part 
out  reimbursement  and,  with 
of  the  President,  delegate  emd 
redelegatlon  of  any  of  Its 
part; 

"(9)  request  each  Federal 
Its  services,  equipment 
and  Information  (Including 
mates,  and  statistics)  availabln 
est  practicable  extent  to  the 
performance  of  its  functions: 

"(10)    pay  all  expenses  of 
eluding  all  necessary  travel 
expenses  of  the  Board  outsidfe 
of  Columbia  Incurred   by  th( 
employees  of  the  Board  undei 
the  presentation  of  itemized 
for  approved  by  the  Chalrmai 
nate;  and 

"(11)  establish  a  program  tc 
slve  and  continuing  publicity 
slons  relating  to  compensation 
part,  including  Information 
file  a  claim,  the  scope  of 
cedures  to  be  utilized  Inciden 
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"COMPENSATION 

"Sec.  453.  (a)  The  Board  sfiall  order  the 
payment  of  compensation — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  the  per^nal  Injury  of 
an  Intervenor  or  victim,  to  of  on  behalf  of 
that  person;  or 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  the  deatfe  of  the  Inter- 
vener or  victim,  to  or  on  behi  ,lf  of  the  sur- 
viving dependent  or  dependen  ts  of  either  of 
them. 
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"(b)  The  Board  shall  determine  the 
amount  of  compensation  under  this  part — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  claim  by  an  Inter- 
venor or  his  surviving  dependent  or  depend- 
ents, by  computing  the  net  losses  of  the 
claimant;  and 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  claim  by  a  victim  or 
his  surviving  dependent  or  dependents,  by 
computing  the  pecuniary  losses  of  the 
claimant. 

"(c)  The  Board  may  order  the  payment  of 
compensation  under  this  part  to  the  extent 
it  is  based  upon  anticipated  loss  of  future 
earnings  or  loss  of  support  of  the  victim  for 
ninety  days  or  more,  or  chUd  care  payments. 
In  the  form  of  periodic  payments  during  the 
protracted  period  of  such  loss  of  earnings, 
support  of  payments,  or  ten  years,  whichever 
Is  less. 

"(d)  The  Board  may  order  the  payment 
of  compensation  under  this  part  to  a  victim 
or  his  surviving  dependent  or  dependents 
held  In  abeyance  until  such  time  as  the  vic- 
tim or  his  surviving  dependent  or  dependents 
has  exhausted  his  liquid  assets. 

"(e)  (1)  Whenever  the  Board  determines, 
prior  to  taking  final  action  upon  a  claim, 
that  such  claim  is  one  with  respect  to  which 
an  order  of  compensation  will  probably  be 
made,  the  Board  may  order  emergency  com- 
pensation not  to  exceed  $1,500  pending  final 
action  on  the  claim. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  any  emergency  com- 
pensation ordered  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
amount  of  any  final  order  for  compensation. 

"(3)  Where  the  amount  of  any  emergency 
compensation  ordered  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  exceeds  the  amount  of  the 
final  order  for  compensation,  or  If  there  is  no 
order  for  compensation  made,  the  recipient 
of  any  such  emergency  compensation  shall 
be  liable  for  the  repayment  of  such  compen- 
sation. The  Board  may  waive  all  or  part  of 
such  repayment. 

"(f)  No  order  for  compensation  under  this 
part  shall  be  subject  to  execution  or  attach- 
ment. 

"(g)  The  availability  or  payment  of  com- 
pensation under  this  part  shall  not  afTect  the 
rlfi;ht  of  any  person  to  recover  damages  from 
any  other  person  by  a  civil  action  for  the  In- 
Jury  or  death,  subject  to  the  limitations  of 
this  part — 

"(1)  In  the  event  an  Intervenor.  a  victim, 
or  the  surviving  dependent  or  dependents 
of  either  of  them  who  has  a  right  to  file  a 
claim  under  this  part  should  first  recover 
damages  from  any  other  source  based  upon 
an  act,  omission,  or  possession  giving  rise  to 
a  claim  under  this  part,  such  damages  shall 
be  first  used  to  offset  gross  losses  that  do  not 
qualify  as  net  or  pecuniary  losses;  and 

"(2)  In  the  event  an  Intervenor,  victim,  or 
the  surviving  dependent  or  dependents  of 
either  of  them  receives  compensation  under 
this  part  and  subsequently  recovers  damage 
from  any  other  source  based  upon  an  act, 
omission,  or  possession  that  gave  rise  to 
compensation  imder  this  part,  the  Board 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  compensation  previ- 
ously paid  to  the  same  e.xtent  compensation 
would  have  been  reduced  had  recovery  pre- 
ceded compensation  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection. 

"(h)  The  Board  may  reconsider  a  claim 
at  any  time  and  modify  or  rescind  previous 
orders  for  compensation  based  upon  a  change 
In  financial  clrcximstances  of  a  victim  or  one 
or  more  of  his  sun'lvlng  dependents  that 
eliminates  financial  stress. 

"limitations 
"Sec.  454.  (a)  No  order  for  compensation 
under  this  part  shall  be  allowed  to  or  on  be- 
half of  a  victim  or  his  surviving  dependent 
or  dependents  unless  the  Board  finds  that 
such  a  claimant  will  suffer  financial  stress 
from  pecuniary  losses  for  which  the  act, 
omission,  or  possession  giving  rise  to  the 
claim  was  the  proximate  cause. 


"(b)  No  order  for  compensation  under  this 
part  shall  be  made  unless  the  claim  has  been 
made  within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
act,  omission,  or  possession  resulting  in  the 
Injury  or  death,  unless  the  Board  finds  that 
the  failure  to  file  was  Justified  by  good  cause. 

"(c)  No  order  for  compensation  under  this 
part  shall  be  made  to  or  on  behalf  of  aa 
Intervenor.  victim,  or  the  surviving  depend- 
ent or  dependents  of  either  of  them  unless  a 
minimum  pecuniary  or  net  loss  of  $100  or 
an  amount  equal  to  a  week's  earnings  or 
support,  which  ever  Is  less,  has  been  in- 
curred. 

"(d)  No  order  for  compensation  under 
this  part  shall  be  made  unless  the  act,  omis- 
sion, or  possession  giving  rise  to  a  claim 
under  this  part,  was  reported  to  the  law  en- 
forcement officials  within  seventy-two  hours 
after  Its  occurrence,  unless  the  Board  finds 
that  the  failure  to  report  was  Justified  by 
good  cause. 

"  (e)  No  order  for  compensation  under  this 
part  to  or  on  behalf  of  a  victim,  his  sur- 
viving dependent  or  dependents,  as  the  result 
of  any  one  act,  omission,  or  possession,  or 
related  series  of  such  acts,  omissions,  or  pos- 
sessions, giving  rise  to  a  claim,  shall  be  in 
excess  of  $50,000.  Including  lump-sum  and 
periodic  payments. 

"(f)  The  Board,  upon  finding  that  any 
claimant  has  not  substantially  cooperated 
with  all  law  enforcement  agencies  Incident 
to  the  act,  omission,  or  possession  that  gave 
rise  to  the  claim,  may  proportionately  re- 
duce, deny,  or  withdraw  any  order  for  com- 
pensation under  this  part. 

"(g)  The  Board,  in  determining  whether  to 
order  compensation  or  the  amount  of  the 
compensation,  shall  consider  the  behavior  of 
the  claimant  and  whether,  because  of  provo- 
cation or  otherwise,  be  bears  any  share  of 
responsibility  for  the  act,  omission,  or  pos- 
session that  gave  rise  to  the  claim  for  com- 
pensation and — 

"(1)  the  Board  shall  reduce  the  amount 
of  compensation  to  the  claimant  in  accord- 
ance with  Its  assessment  of  the  degree  of 
such  responsibility  attributable  to  the  claim- 
ant, or 

"(2)  In  the  event  the  claimant's  behavior 
was  a  substantial  contributing  factor  to  the 
act,  omission,  or  possession  giving  rise  to  a 
claim  under  this  part,  he  shall  be  denied 
compensation. 

"(h)  No  order  for  compensation  under 
this  part  shall  be  made  to  or  on  behalf  of  s 
person  engaging  In  the  act,  omission,  or  pos- 
session giving  rise  to  the  claim  for  compen- 
sation, to  or  on  behalf  of  his  accomplice,  a 
member  of  the  family  or  household  of  either 
of  them,  or  to  or  on  behalf  of  any  person 
maintaining  continuing  unlawful  sexual  re- 
lations with  either  of  them. 

"PBOCEDUEES 

"Sec.  455.  (a)  The  Board  is  authorized  to 
receive  claims  for  compensation  under  this 
part  filed  by  an  Intervenor.  a  victim,  or  the 
surviving  dependent  or  dependents  of  either 
of  them,  or  a  guardian  acting  on  behalf  of 
such  a  person. 

"(b)   The  Board — 

"(1)  may  subpena  and  require  production 
of  documents  in  the  manner  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  as  provided  in 
subsection  (c)  of  section  (18)  of  the  Act  of 
August  26,  1935,  except  that  such  subpena 
shall  only  be  issued  under  the  signature  of 
the  Chairman,  and  application  to  any  court 
for  aid  in  enforcing  such  subpena  shall  be 
made  only  by  the  Chairman,  but  a  subpena 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
the   Chairman; 

"(2)  may  administer  oaths,  or  afRrmatlons 
to  witnesses  appearing  before  the  Board,  re- 
ceive In  evidence  any  statement,  document, 
Information,  or  matter  that  may,  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Chairman,  contribute  to  its 
functions  under  this  part,  whether  or  not 
such  statement,  document,  information,  or 
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matter  would  be  admissible  In  a  court  of  law, 
provided  it  Is  relevant  and  not  privileged; 

"(3)  shall.  If  hearings  are  held,  conduct 
such  hearings  open  to  the  public,  unless  In 
a  particular  case  the  Chairman  determines 
that  the  hearing,  or  a  portion  thereof,  should 
be  held  in  private,  having  regard  to  the  fact 
that  a  criminal  suspect  may  not  yet  have 
been  apprehended  or  convicted,  or  to  the 
Interest  of  the  claimant;  and 

"(4)  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Chair- 
man, appoint  an  Impartial  licensed  physi- 
cian to  examine  any  claimant  under  this 
part  and  order  the  payment  of  reasonable 
fees  for  such  examination. 

"(c)  The  Board  shall  be  an  'agency  of  the 
United  States'  under  subsection  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 6001  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  for  the  purpose  of  granting  Immunity 
to  witnesses. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  chapter  5  of  title 
6  of  the  United  States  Code  shall  not  apply 
to  adjudicatory  procedures  to  be  utilized 
before  the  Board. 

"(e)(1)  A  claim  for  compensation  under 
this  part  may  be  acted  upon  by  a  member 
designated  by  the  Chairman  to  act  on  behalf 
of  the  Board. 

"(2)  In  the  event  the  disposition  by  a 
member  as  authorized  by  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  Is  unsatisfactory  to  the 
claimant,  the  claimant  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  de  novo  hearing  of  record  on  his  claim  by 
the  full  Board. 

"(f)(1)  Decisions  of  the  full  Board  shall 
be  In  accord  with  the  will  of  a  majority  of 
the  members  and  shall  be  based  upon  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence. 

"(2)  All  questions  as  to  the  relevancy  or 
privileged  nature  of  evidence  at  such  times 
as  the  full  Board  shall  sit  shall  be  decided 
by  the  Chairman. 

"(3)  A  claimant  at  such  times  as  the  full 
Board  shall  sit  shall  have  the  right  to  pro- 
duce evidence  and  to  cross-examine  such 
witnesses  as  may  appear. 

"(g)  (1)  The  Board  shall  publish  regulations 
providing  that  an  attorney  may,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  proceedings  under  this  part,  file 
with  the  Board  an  appropriate  statement  for 
a  fee  in  connection  with  services  rendered 
in  such  proceedings. 

"(2)  After  the  fee  statement  is  filed  by  an 
attorney  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Board  shall  award  a  fee  to  such  at- 
torney on  substantially  similar  terms  and 
conditions  as  is  provided  for  the  payment  of 
representation  under  section  3006A  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(3)  Any  attorney  who  charges  or  collects 
for  services  rendered  in  connection  vf\tl\  any 
proceedings  under  this  part  any  fee  in  any 
amount  in  excess  of  that  allowed  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both. 

"(h)  The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  review  all  final  orders  of  the  Board. 
No  finding  of  fact  supported  by  substantial 
evidence  shall  be  set  aside. 

"crimes 

"Sec.  456.  (a)  The  Board  is  authorized  to 
order  compensation  under  this  part  in  any 
case  in  which  an  Intervenor.  victim,  or  the 
surviving  dependent  or  dependents  of  either 
of  them  files  a  claim  when  the  act,  omission, 
or  possession  giving  rise  to  the  claim  for  com- 
pensation occurs — 

"(1)  within  the  'special  maritime  and  ter- 
ritorial Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States' 
within  the  meaning  of  section  7  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code; 

"(2)  within  the  District  of  Columbia;  or 

"(3)  within  'Indian  country"  within  the 
meaning  of  section  1151  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

"(b)  This  part  applies  to  the  following 
acts,  omissions,  or  posesslons: 
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"(1)  aggravated  assault; 

"(2)  arson; 

"(3)  assault; 

"(4)  burglary; 

"(5)   forcible  sodomy; 

"(6)  kidnaping; 

"(7)  manslaughter; 

"(8)  mayhem; 

"(9)  murder; 

"(10)  negligent  homicide; 

"(11)  rape; 

"(12)  robbery; 

"(13)  riot; 

"(14)   unlawful  sale  or  exchange  of  drugs; 

"(15)   unlawful  use  of  explosives; 

"(16)  unlawful  use  of  firearms; 

"(17)  any  other  crime.  Including  poisoning 
which  poses  a  substantial  threat  of  personal 
injury;  or 

"(18)  attempts  to  commit  any  of  the  fore- 
going. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part,  the  op- 
eration of  a  motor  vehicle,  boat,  or  aircraft 
that  results  In  an  injury  or  death  shaU  not 
constitute  a  crime  unless  the  injuries  were 
intentionally  inflicted  through  the  use  of 
such  vehicle,  boat,  or  aircraft  or  unless  such 
vehicle,  boat,  or  aircraft  is  an  Implement  of 
a  crime  to  which  this  part  applies. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part,  a  crime 
may  be  considered  to  have  been  committed 
notwithstanding  that  by  reason  of  age.  In- 
sanity, drunkenness,  or  otherwise,  the  per- 
son engaging  in  the  act,  omission,  or  pos- 
session was  legally  incapable  of  committing 
a  crime. 

"STJBROCATION 

Sec.  457.  (a)  Whenever  an  order  for  com- 
pensation under  this  part  has  been  made 
for  loss  resulting  from  an  act,  omission,  or 
possession  of  a  person,  the  Attorney  General 
may,  within  three  years  from  the  date  on 
which  the  order  for  compensation  was  made. 
Institute  an  action  against  such  person  for 
the  recovery  of  the  whole  or  any  specified 
part  of  such  compensation  in  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  any  Judicial 
district  in  which  such  person  resides  or  is 
found.  Such  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
hear,  determine,  and  render  Judgment  In  any 
such  action.  Any  amounts  recovered  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
Criminal  Victim  Indemnity  Fund  established 
by  section  458  of  this  part. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  provide  to  the  At- 
torney General  such  information,  data,  and 
reports  as  the  Attorney  General  may  re- 
quire to  prosecute  actions  In  accordance 
with  this  section. 

"indemnity  fund 

"Sec.  458.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  on 
the  books  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  fund  known  as  the  Criminal  Vic- 
tim Indemnity  Fund  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  'Fund') .  Except  as  otherwise  specifi- 
cally provided,  the  Fund  shall  be  the  reposi- 
tory of  (1)  criminal  fines  paid  In  the  var- 
ious courts  of  the  United  States,  (2)  addi- 
tional amoimts  that  may  be  appropriated  to 
the  Fund  as  provided  by  law,  and  (3)  such 
other  sums  as  may  be  contributed  to  the 
Fund  by  public  or  private  agencies,  organi- 
zations, or  persons. 

"(b)  The  Fund  shall  be  utilized  only  for 
the  purposes  of  this  part. 

"ADVISORT    COtTNCIL 

"Sec.  459.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
an  Advisory  Council  on  the  Victims  of  Crime 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Council') 
consisting  of  the  members  of  the  Board  and 
one  representative  from  each  of  the  various 
State  crime  victims  compensation  programs 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (10)  of  subsection 
(b)  of  section  301  of  this  title,  each  of 
whom  shall  serve  without  additional  com- 
pensation. 

"(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  also 
serve  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

"(c)  The  Council  shall  meet  not  less  than 


once  a  year,  or  more  frequently  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman,  and  shall  review  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  part  and  programs  under 
paragraph  (10)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section 
301  of  this  title  and  advise  the  Administra- 
tion on  matters  of  policy  relating  to  their 
activities  thereunder. 

"(d)  The  Council  is  authorized  to  appoint 
an  advisory  conmiittee  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

"(e)  Each  member  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee, other  than  a  member  of  the  Board, 
appointed  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section  shall  receive  $100  a  day,  including 
traveltime,  for  e  ich  day  he  is  engaged  In  the 
actual  performs  nee  of  his  duties  as  a  member 
of  the  conunittee.  Each  member  of  the 
Council  or  advisory  committee  shall  also  be 
reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  his  duties. 

"reports 

"Sec.  460.  The  Board  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  an  annual  report  of  Its  activities 
under  this  part.  In  its  third  annual  report, 
the  Board  upon  investigation  and  study  shall 
Include  its  findings  and  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  overall 
limit  on  compensation  under  section  454(e) 
of  part  F  of  this  title  with  respect  to  the 
adequacy  of  State  programs  receiving  assist- 
ance under  paragraph  (10)  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  301  of  part  C  of  this  title." 
compensation   of  board  members 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  5314  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph  : 

"(58)  Chairman,  Violent  Crime  Compensa- 
tion Board." 

(b)  Section  5315  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(95)  Members,  Violent  Crime  Compen- 
sation Board." 

criminal  victim  indemnitt  fund  fines 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Chapter  227  of  title  18  of  the 

United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 

the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"§  3579.  Fine  Imposed  for  Criminal  Victim 

Indemnity  Fund 

"In  any  court  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  a  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States,  upon  conviction  of  a  person 
of  an  offense  resulting  in  personal  injury, 
property  loss,  or  death,  the  court  shall  take 
into  consideration  the  financial  condition  of 
such  person,  and  may,  in  addition  to  any 
other  penalty,  order  such  person  to  pay  a 
fine  in  an  amount  of  not  more  than  $10,000 
and  such  fine  shall  be  deposited  into  the 
Criminal  Victim  Indemnity  Fund  of  the 
United  States." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  227  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 

"3579.  Fine  imposed  for  Criminal  Victim  In- 
demnity Fund.". 
Part  B — Federal  Grant  Program 

Sec.  105.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  301  of 
part  C  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(10)  The  cost  of  administration  and  that 
portion  of  the  costs  of  State  programs,  other 
than  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  com- 
pensate victims  of  violent  crime  which  are 
substantially  comparable  In  coverage  and 
limitations  to  part  F  of  this  title." 

Sec.  106.  Paragraph  (a)  of  section  601  of 
part  G  (redesignated  part  K  by  this  Act) 
of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "and"  the  second  time  it  appears,  strik- 
ing "or"  the  sixth  time  It  appears,  striking 
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the  period,  and  Inserting  the 
or  programs  for  the  compensation 
of  violent  crimes." 

Skc.  107.  Section  501  of  par 
nated  as  part  I  by  this  Act)  of 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
Immediately  after  "501"  and 
end  thereof  the  following  ne'^ 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  rules 
and  procedures  under  subsectio  a 
section,  the  Administration  shall 
sultatlon  with  the  Violent 
sation   Board,   establish   by  ru 
tlon  criteria  to  be  applied  undfcr 
(10)  of  subsection  (b)  of  sectlcpi 
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compensation  may  be  ordered; 

"(3)    the  losses   for   which 
may  be  ordered;  and 

"(4)   such  other  terms  and 
the  payment   of  such 
Administration  deems  necessar;  • 
prlate." 

Part  C — Miscellaneous  Provisions 

Sec.  108.  Section  569  of  the  Or  inlbus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  as 
amended  and  as  redesignated  by  this  Act, 
is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  immediately 
after  "569"  and  by  adding  at  thf  end  thereof 
.the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)   There  is  authorized  to 
ated  for  the  Sscal  year  ending 
$5,000,-<kD0  for  the  purposes  of 

Sec.  loA  Until  specific 
made  for  Burying  out  the 
Act,  any  appropriation  made  tc 
ment  of  Justice  or  the  Law 
valid,  the  provisions  of  the 
their  application  shall.  In  the 
the  Attorney  General,  be 
ments  of  obligations  arising 

Sec.  110.  If  the  provisions  ot 
this  Act   are  found  Invalid  or 
ments    made    thereby    or    the 
thereof  to  any  persons  or  clrc 
held  invalid,  the  provisions  of 
and   their   application   to  othe;' 
circumstances  shall  not  be 

Sec.   111.  This  Act  shall 
upon  the  date  of  enactment 
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Mr.  McCLEXLAN.  Mr.  I  resident,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.    TALMADGE.    Mr. 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on 

The  motion  to  lay  on  thd 
agreed  to. 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Pre^dent 
unanimous  consent  for  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  Nc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
will  be  stated  by  title 

The  assistant  legislative  clfcrk  read  as 
follows: 

Calendar  No.  23.  S.  800.  a  b 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Act  of  1968  to  provide  for  the 
of  Innocent  victims  of  violent 
clal  stress;  to  make  grants  to 
the  payment  of  such  compensation 
thorlze  an  Insurance  program 
efits  to  dependent  survivors  of 
ofBcers;    to    strengthen    the 
available  to  victims  of 
and  theft:  and  for  other  purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICI R.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  (he  Senator 
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from  Arkansas?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  the  bill. 
S.  800. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  once  again  passed  each  of  the 
separate  component  parts  of  the  "Vic- 
tims of  Crime  Act  of  1973."  It  now  has 
before  it  S.  800,  which  integrates  these 
separate  bills  into  one  comprehensive 
measure.  Similar  legislation  was  acted  on 
last  year.  At  that  time,  this  comprehen- 
sive measure  was  cosponsored  by  the  fol- 
lowing 43  Senators: 

Senators  Allen,  Bayh,  Bentsen,  Bible,  Bur- 
dick,  Cannon,  Case,  Chiles,  Church,  Cook, 
Cranston,  and  Eastland. 

Senators  Gravel,  Griffith,  Gurney,  Harris, 
Hart,  Hartke,  Hollings,  Hughes,  Humphrey, 
Inouye,  Jackson,  Kennedy,  Mansfield,  Ma- 
thlas,  McClellan,  McGovern,  Mclntyre,  Met- 
calf ,  and  Mondale. 

Senators  Moss,  Muskle,  Nelson,  Pell.  Percy, 
Randolph,  Rlblcoff,  Roth,  Schweiker,  Steven- 
son, Tunney,  and  WUUams. 

It  was  drafted  as  an  amendment  to  a 
House  bill  to  give  the  House  an  opportu- 
nity to  act  on  it  as  a  package  prior  to  ad- 
journment. The  amendment  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate  by  a  record  vote  of 
70  to  4 — See  Congressional  Record, 
volume  118,  part  24,  page  31058.  The 
amended  House  bill  was  then  passed  by  a 
record  vote  of  74  to  0.  No  action,  however, 
was  taken  on  this  comprehensive  measure 
by  the  House  prior  to  adjournment. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  has  the 
overwhelming  support  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Nation.  Indeed,  on  January  31,  1973, 
the  Democratic  caucus  unanimously 
called  for  the  taking  of  immediate  ac- 
tion to  bring  to  the  Senate  this  sorely 
needed  legislation.  Consequently,  I  am 
hopeful  that  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
House  to  process  it  during  this  Congress 
and  that  a  mutually  satisfactory  com- 
promise can  be  sent  to  the  President 
without  delay.  I  urge  its  immediate  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  sent  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  having  been  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Bayh's  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  51,  after  line  14,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(e)  In  lieu  of  the  benefit  provided  under 
subsection  (a),  any  recipient  eligible  under 
section  527  may  elect  to  receive  compensa- 
tion under  the  provision  of  Subchapter  I  of 
Chapter  81  of  Title  5,  United  States  Code, 


except  section  8135(a)  thereof,  as  if  the  pub- 
lic safety  officer  were  a  deceased  employee 
as  defined  by  section  8101  (1)  of  such  Title  5, 
whose  death  resulted  from  an  Injury  sus.! 
talned  in  the  performance  of  duty." 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  salute  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas for  the  excellent  effort  that  has 
gone  into  this  proposed  legislation,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  package  of  bills 
which  the  Senate  has  been  considering 
this  afternoon. 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing  to 
S.  800  would  permit  the  dependents  of  a 
public  safety  officer  killed  in  the  line  of 
duty  to  choose  to  be  compensated  under 
the  Federal  Employees  Compensation  Act 
instead  of  receiving  the  $50,000  lump- 
sum payment  provided  by  the  bill  now 

While  in  many  cases  the  $50,000  lump- 
sum  benefit  is  preferable  for  the  sur- 
vivors, there  are  situations  in  FECA 
benefits  which  would  more  adequately 
provide  for  a  public  safety  officer's  family. 
For  example,  a  widow  with  three  children 
would  receive,  under  the  relevant  FECA 
provision  (8133  U.S.C.),  $7,500  a  year, 
assuming  her  husband's  salary  was 
$10,000.  This  payment  would  continue 
imtil  she  remarried  or  died  and 
until  her  children  reached  18  or  23,  if 
full-time  students.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  $50,000  lump-sum  payment,  invested 
at  6  percent,  would  provide  just  $5,000 
a  year  for  only  14  years,  or  $3,000  a  year 
in  interest  indefinitely. 

Indeed,  I  can  imagine  situations  In 
which  the  widow  and  children  would 
prefer  the  security  of  the  FECA  monthly 
payments,  rather  than  having  to  main- 
tain as  an  investment  the  $50,000  lump- 
sum payment — even  if  the  resulting  ben- 
efits were  substantially  the  same.  This  is 
an  option  we  ought  to  give  to  the  families 
of  public  safety  officers  who  give  their 
lives  in  the  line  of  duty. 

Though  the  amendment  I  propose  will 
ease  the  hardships  of  the  families  of 
public  safety  officers,  its  impact  on  the 
Federal  budget  will  be  minimal  if  not 
positive.  I  have  asked  the  Library  of 
Congress  to  review  the  cost  implications 
of  this  amendment.  Such  projections,  of 
course,  are  very  difficult  because  the  cost 
will  turn  on  individual  decisions  of  the 
survivors  of  public  safety  officers,  who 
will  have  to  consider  their  own  financial 
situation,  personal  situation,  and  desire 
for  security.  But,  as  the  Library  points 
out,  "to  the  extent  that  survivors  did 
choose  the  option  available  imder  the 
amendment,  the  immediate  budget  im- 
pact would  reflect  a  saving";  that  is,  the 
expenditure  in  that  fiscal  year  would  be 
1  year's  benefits  instead  of  $50,000.  This 
is  important  in  view  of  the  tightness  of 
our  present  budget.  The  long-run  costs 
might  or  might  not  be  higher  than  the 
$50,000  lump-sum  payment,  depending 
on  the  size  of  the  typical  benefit  under 
my  amendment,  the  length  of  time  it  is 
paid,  and  the  interest  rate  the  Govern- 
ment pays  when  it  borrows.  Even  if  the 
cost  might  eventually  be  greater,  the 
amount  of  money  involved  would  not  he 
significant  to  the  Federal  Government 
but  would  be  vitally  important  to  certain 
families. 

Mr.  President,  title  in  of  S.  800  is  de- 
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signed  to  assure  that  the  families  of  slain 
public  safety  officers  receive  a  sufficient 
amount  to  continue  to  live  in  dignity 
after  a  tragic  loss.  We  are  doing  this  be- 
cause of  the  moral  obligation  of  the  Na- 
tion to  compensate  adequately  those  who 
risk  their  lives  to  protect  all  of  society, 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  has  elo- 
quently pointed  out  before.  And  we  are 
doing  this  because  it  will  improve  law 
enforcement  by  increasing  the  morale  of 
those  who  are  on  the  front  lines,  as  pro- 
fessionals in  this  field  have  testified  at 
our  hearings.  I  believe  that  my  amend- 
ment furthers  these  purposes  and  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  the  initiative  and  the  concern 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  in  propos- 
ing the  instant  amendment  to  the  bill 
now  under  consideration  are  very  com- 
mendable. However,  I  feel  that  there  are 
some  things  that  should  be  said  about  it. 
Title  ni  of  S.  800  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  fiat  $50,000  gratuity  to  the  de- 
pendent survivors  of  public  safety  officers 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty  as  the  result 
of  a  criminal  act  or  an  apparent  criminal 
act.  It  will  provide  recipient  survivors 
with  a  generous  cash  reserve  to  supple- 
ment annuity-type  payments  which 
would  very  likely  be  received  from  State 
and  local  government  employers  as  the 
result  of  workmen's  compensation  plans 
and  other  survivor  benefits  paid  on  a 
monthly  basis. 

This  cash  reserve  would  allow  a  widow 
to  meet  large  cash  demands  such  as  col- 
lege costs  or  payoff  of  a  mortgage,  while 
aimuity-type  benefits  would  operate  to 
satisfy  day  to  day  costs  of  operating  a 
household  in  place  of  lost  income. 

The  amendment  now  under  considera- 
tion has  not  had  the  benefit  of  commit- 
tee consideration  to  resolve  technical 
problems. 

There  are  very  possible  technical  prob- 
lems, because  such  problems  would  be 
inherent  under  the  terms  of  the  amend- 
ment which  incorporates  the  myriad  of 
benefits  available  under  Federal  work- 
men's compensation,  and  these  should 
come  under  the  scrutiny  of  the  appro- 
priate committee  that  deals  with  the 
Federal  compensation  system. 

I  am  also  wondering  Mr.  President,  if 
there  would  not  be  a  dangerous  precedent 
set  by  this  amendment.  After  all,  the 
payments  would  be  made  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Act,  and  it  suggests  that  State 
and  local  public  safety  officers  be  treated 
as  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, for  the  reason  that  only  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government  come  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  raise  some 
apprehension — if  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  send  up  a  warning  fiag  to  indi- 
cate that  when  the  time  comes  for  con- 
sideration by  the  other  body,  these  mat- 
ters will  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Again  I  say  I  think  the  Senator  should 


be  commended  for  his  initiative  and  his 
concern,  but  I  do  think  that  the  technical 
difficulties  inherent  in  the  amendment 
could  come  back  to  haimt  us. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  appreciate 
the  concerns  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  accepted,  and  that  the  ques- 
tions that  the  Senator  raises  would  be 
addressed  when  we  get  to  the  conference 
stage.  I  do  not  share  his  concern  about 
the  technical  matters,  having  studied 
the  matter  with  great  particularity,  and 
realizing  that  these  specific  provisions 
are  the  same  provisions  that  already 
apply  to  the  millions  of  people  who  work 
for  the  Federal  Government  and  who  are 
already  covered  by  the  act. 

What  we  are  saying  to  the  widow  is 
not  "You  are  forced  to  take  advantage 
of  the  Federal  Employment  Compensa- 
tion Act,"  but  "If  you  would  rather  have 
the  regular  annuity  pajmients  that  any 
Federal  employee  has,  you  may  take 
advantage  of  that,  or  you  may  instead 
take  a  $50,000  lump  sum." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
see  no  objection  to  this  amendment  on  its 
face.  The  alternative  proposed  is,  from 
my  viewpoint,  entirely  satisfactory.  If 
they  prefer  to  choose  compensation 
imder  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act, 
I  see  no  serious  objection. 

However,  it  is  bad  practice  to  bring  up 
an  amendment  to  a  bill  on  the  fioor, 
where  the  committee  has  had  no  oppor- 
tunity for  consideration,  study,  and  the 
taking  of  testimony  to  support  it.  we 
ought  to  give  the  committee  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  out  the  technical  issues 
that  may  be  involved. 

I  am  going  to  accept  the  amendment, 
however,  with  the  hope  at  least"  that  the 
House  will  hold  hearings  on  it  and  give 
careful  consideration  to  it.  I  believe  that 
if  it  did  that,  there  might  be  no  serious 
objection. 

I  should  like,  however,  to  have  the 
cooperation  of  my  colleagues  hereafter 
in  getting  these  amendments  to  us  when 
we  consider  bills,  so  that  they  can  be 
given  the  proper  committee  considera- 
tion that  such  legislation  as  important 
as  this  deserves. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett)  .  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
On  page  65,  Immediately  preceding  line  5, 
insert  the  following  new  titles: 
"TITLE  V— ADDITIONAL  SENTENCES  FOR 
COMMISSION  OF  A  FELONY  WITH  USE 
OP  A  FIREARM 

Sec.  501.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  924  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 
"■(c)    (1)  Whoever— 

"  '(A)  uses  a  firearm  to  commit  any  felony 
for  which  he  may  be  prosecuted  in  a  court 
of  the  United  States,  or 

"•(B)  carries  a  firearm  unlawfully  during 
the  commission  of  any  felony  for  which  he 
may  be  prosecuted  In  a  court  of  the  United 
States. 


shall,  in  addition  to  the  punishment  provided 
for  the  commission  of  such  felony,  be  sen- 
tenced to  a  term  of  imprisonment  for  not 
less  than  five  years  or  more  than  fifteen 
years.  The  imposition  or  execution  of  such 
additional  sentence  shall  not  be  suspended 
and  probation  shall  not  be  granted. 

"'(2)  Whoever,  after  having  been  con- 
victed of  any  such  felony  while  so  using  or 
unlawfully  carrying  a  firearm  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  and  sen- 
tenced to  an  additional  term  in  connection 
therewith  under  paragraph  (1) ,  is  again  con- 
victed of  a  second  or  subsequent  offense 
involving  the  commission  of  a  felony  for 
which  he  may  be  prosecuted  In  a  court  of  the 
United  States  while  so  using  or  unlawfully 
carrying  a  firearm  shall,  in  addition  to  the 
punishment  provided  for  the  commission  of 
such  felony,  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment for  not  less  than  ten  or  more 
than  thirty  years.  The  imposition  or  execu- 
tion of  such  additional  sentence  shall  not  be 
suspended,  probation  shall  not  be  granted, 
and  section  4202  and  chapter  309  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  and  the  Act  of  July  15, 
1932  (DC  Code,  sees  24-203-24-207),  shall 
not  be  applicable. 

"  '(3)  In  no  case  shall  any  additional  term 
of  imprisonment  Imposed  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  run  concurrently  with  any  term 
of  Imprisonment  Imposed  for  the  commission 
of  any  such  felony. 

"  '(4)   A  conviction  shown  on  direct  or  col- 
lateral review  to  be  invalid,  or  for  which  the 
defendant  has  been  pardoned  on  the  ground 
of  Innocence  shall  be  disregarded  for  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection.' 
"TITLE  VI— CONTROLLED  SUBSTANCES 
ACT  AMENDMENTS 
"Sec  601.  The  Controlled  Substances  Act, 
approved  October  27,  1970   (84  Stat.   1242). 
Is  amended  by  adding  immediately  after  sec- 
tion 405  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"  'PTTBLIC    MENACE 

"  'Sec.  405A.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act  or  of  any  other  law. 
any  person  who  violates  section  401(a)  by 
distributing  any  controlled  substance  classi- 
fied in  Schedule  I  or  II  which  is  a  narcotic 
drug  shall.  If  such  person  is  a  public  menace, 
be  sentenced,  in  addition  to  the  punishment 
provided  for  such  violation,  to  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment for  not  less  than  ten  years  or 
more  thsui  thirty  years;  except  that  if  such 
person  has  previously  been  convicted  of  such 
a  violation  and  sentenced  as  a  public  menace, 
such  person  shall  be  sentenced,  in  addition  to 
the  punishment  provided  for  such  violation, 
to  life  Imprisonment.  The  imposition  or  exe- 
cution of  any  such  additional  sentence  shall 
not  be  suspended,  probation  shall  not  be 
granted,  and  section  4202  and  chapter  30S  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  and  the  Act  of 
July  15,  1932  (D.C  Code,  sees  24-203-24-207). 
shall  not  be  applicable;  except  that  any  per- 
son so  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  may  be 
released  on  parole  after  serving  not  less  than 
thirty  years  of  his  life  sentence  (but  in  no 
event  shall  any  period  of  imprisonment 
served  by  him  in  connection  with  his  punish- 
ment for  such  violation  be  included  within 
or  considered  as  a  part  of  the  thirty-year 
period  which  he  is  required  to  serve  prior 
to  his  eligibility  for  consideration  for  parole) . 
In  no  case  shall  any  such  additional  term 
of  Imprisonment  (including  life  imprison- 
ment) Imposed  pursuant  to  this  section  run 
concurrently  with  any  term  of  Imprisonment 
imposed  for  such  violation. 

"'(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "public  menace"  means  any  person 
convicted  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
section  of  a  violation  of  section  401(a)  of 
this  Act  by  distributing,  in  an  amount  in 
excess  of  four  ounces,  any  controlled  sub- 
stance or  any  mixture  containing  any  con- 
trolled substance  classified  in  Schedule  I 
or  II  which  is  a  narcotic  drug  and,  who.  at 
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"  '(c)  A  conviction  shown  on 
lateral  review  to  be  Invalid,  or 
defendant  has  been  pardoned  on 
of  innocence  shall  be  disregarded 
of  this  section."  " 

On  page  65,  line  5,  strike  " 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "TITLE 

On  page  65,  line  7.  strike 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "SEC.  701. 
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Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr. 
amendment  which  I  offer  w. 
new  titles  to  the  pending  bill 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Act  Amendments  of  1973. 

Most  major  crimes  involve 
implements — firearms    or 

thus,  there  has  been  an 

ency  at  the  Federal  level  to 
implements   of   crime.   I 
approach  since,  in  my  view, 
useful  purpose  to  legislate 
animate  objects.  We  need  to 
man  who  sells  the  dope  and  . 
wields  the  gun.  Accordingly, 
of  my  amendment  represents 
preferable  alternative  to 
to   require   licensing, 
confiscation  of  firearms.  These 
which  I  have  never  supported 

In  this  regard,  the  first 
amendment  would  require 
and  mandatory  penalties  be 
individuals  who  use  or  unlaw.  _ 
firearm  in  the  commission  of 
felony.  Its  operation  is  simphi 
person  is  arrested  for  and 
committing  a  Federal  felony, 
must  make  only  one  finding  ir 

this  provision  to  be  „^^ 

defendant  used  or  unlawfully 
firearm  in  the  commission  of 

lying  felony.  If  the  court  

finding,  then  it  must  impose 
tional     punishment    required 
amendment.  This  punishment 
added  to  the  penalty  imposed 
underlying  felony,  and  the  two 
could  not  be  served 

In  the  case  of  first  offenses 
provision,  the  additional 
be  a  term  of  imprisonment 
than  5  or  more  than  15  years.  . 
could  not  suspend  this  sentencp 
probation.  In  the  case  of  _ 
sequent  offenses  under  this  ^. 
additional  penalty  would  be  a 
prisonment  for  not  less  than  _ 
than  30  years.  The  court  could 
pend  this  sentence  or  grant 
and,  furthermore,  parole  and 
allowance  would  be  prohibited 

The  second  part  of  my 

aimed  at  dope  peddlers,  and 
the  drug  pusher  who  is  not 
addict.  His  is  not  a  crime  of  ^ 
does  not  need  money  to  feed  his 
is  a  crime  of  cold,  calculated 
Is  a  crime  which  breeds  more 
more  suffering.  This  man  is  a 
preys  on  the  vitals  of  our 
My   amendment   brands 
dieted  pusher  for  what  he 
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violation,  was     menace"— and  imposes  additional  penal- 
ties on  him. 

When  an  individual  is  arrested  for  sell- 
ing hard  drugs,  the  court  must  make  two 
findings  in  order  for  the  "public  men- 
ace" provisions  of  my  amendment  to  be 
applicable.  First,  the  courst  must  find 
whether  or  not  the  defendant  is  an  "ad- 
dict," as  defined  by  the  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act.  If  he  is  not  an  addict  and 
if  the  court  finds  that  the  mixture  he 
sold  weighed  four  ounces  or  more,  then 
the  court  must  hold  that  he  is  a  "public 
menace." 

In  the  case  of  first  offenders  under  the 
"public  menace '  provisions  of  my 
amendment,  a  term  of  imprisonment  for 
not  less  than  10  or  more  than  30  years 
would  be  imposed.  This  sentence  would 
be  added  to  and  may  not  be  served  con- 
currently with  whatever  pimishment  the 
defendant  received  for  the  underlying 
crime  of  selling  hard  drugs.  The  court 
could  not  suspend  this  additional  sen- 
tence or  grant  probation  and.  further- 
more, parole  and  good  time  allowance 
would  be  prohibited. 

In  the  case  cf  second  or  subsequent  of- 
fenses under  the  "public  menace"  pro- 
visions of  my  amendment,  the  additional 
penalty  would  be  life  imprisormient  with 
no  eligibility  for  parole  until  30  years 
of  that  life  sentence  has  been  served. 
The  court  could  not  suspend  this  addi- 
tional sentence  or  grant  probation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  drafted  the  pro- 
visions of  my  amendment  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  imposing  punishment  for  cer- 
tain actions  which  took  place  or  certain 
circumstances  which  existed  diu-ing  the 
commission  of  the  underlying  Federal 
felony.  My  intention  is  not  to  create  a 
separate' and  independent  crime. 

In  my  judgment,  we  do  not  need  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  new  laws  defining  Federal 
crimes.  Rather,  we  need  to  vigorously 
enfoic;  and,  when  necessary,  strengthen 
laws  already  on  the  books.  There  is  no 
greater  deterrent  to  crime  than  the  real- 
izations that  justice  will  be  swift,  stern 
and  impartial,  and  that  criminals  will  be 
prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law. 

Virtually  every  American  lives  in  the 
shadow  of  crime.  No  one  is  completely 
safe  from  the  ravages  of  the  lawless  ele- 
ments. For  too  long,  innocent,  law-abid- 
ing citizens  have  been  defiled  and  ter- 
rorized by  crimes  involving  guns  and 
drugs.  We  need  to  scourge  the  gunmen 
and  the  drug  pushers  from  oiu-  society 
like  mad  dogs. 

This  is  the  purpose  of  my  amendment, 
and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

I  have  conferred  with  the  distinguished 
and  able  manager  of  the  bill.  I  hope  that 
he  is  agreeable  to  accepting  the  amend- 
ment. I  hope  the  Senate  will  do  likewise. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gret that  the  committee  has  not  had  an 
opportunity,  as  I  said  about  the  other 
amendment,  to  study  and  consider  the 
provisions  of  this  amendment.  However, 
the  objectives  of  the  amendment  have  a 
strong  appeal  to  me,  because  I  favor  a 
strengthening  of  our  laws. 

We  often  pass  a  law  with  the  idea  that 

it  will  be  a  deterrent  to,  crime.  I  have 

nonad-     said,  and  I  repeat  again,  that  it  is  not 

"public    the  enactment  of  a  law— it  is  not  the 
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fact  that  there  is  a  law  on  the  statute 
books — that  serves  as  a  deterrent  to 
crime.  It  is  the  enforcement  of  our  laws 
and  the  penalties  that  serve  as  a  deter- 
rent; it  is  not  the  law  itself. 

This  amendment  deals  exclusively 
with  punishment  for  crimes  that  are  al- 
ready on  the  books.  My  judgment  is  that 
the  present  penalties  for  the  crimes  are 
not  adequate.  So  the  enactment  of  this 
amendment  may  strengthen  those  pen- 
alties. If  it  is  enforced,  it  will  serve  as  a 
deterrent  to  the  commission  of  the 
crimes. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  now  to  accept 
the  amendment,  but  I  hope  the  House 
will  hold  hearings  on  these  particular 
features  of  the  bill  and  make  a  record  of 
them. 

The  Senate  will  have  another  opportu- 
nity to  consider  these  amendments  in 
conference  and  to  vote  on  the  conference 
report.  I  will  reserve  my  final  judgment 
on  their  merit  until  then. 

As  I  say,  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment  now.  But  I  do  not  want  my 
acceptance  of  this  amendment  or  the 
previous  one  to  be  taken  as  a  precedent 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedures  is  going  to  accept  all  pos- 
sibly worthy  amendments  that  may  be 
offered  to  the  bills  we  report. 

I  hope  Senators  having  legislation  in 
mind  in  this  field  will  introduce  bills  and 
give  the  committee  an  opportunity  to 
consider  them. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  pretty  strong 
laws  now  which  prohibit  the  carrying  of 
concealed  weapons  in  most  States.  There 
is  such  a  law  in  my  State.  We  have  them 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  not  the  law 
that  deters.  The  reason  it  does  not  deter 
is  that  the  law  is  not  enforced. 

I  am  not  persuaded  that  the  enact- 
ment of  so-called  gun  laws,  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  referred  a  few 
moments  ago,  is  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. If  we  cannot  enforce  laws  against 
carrying  a  gun,  against  hoodlums  and 
thugs  who  carry  them  today  as  weapons, 
I  do  not  know  how  we  are  going  to  en- 
force the  law  against  them  with  respect 
to  the  registration  of  weapons. 

So  I  have  been  apprehensive  that  the 
enactment  of  laws  such  as  the  bills  we 
have  considered  here  in  the  gun  field 
would  simply  disarm  the  law  abiding 
citizens  of  this  country,  and  the  thugs 
and  others  who  carry  these  weapons  and 
use  them  to  commit  crime  would  remain 
armed. 

This  increased  penalty  may  have  some 
wholesome  effect  on  strengthening  the 
deterrence  of  the  laws  we  have  today. 
So  I  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment, and  unless  there  is  objection  to 
the  amendment,  I  am  willing  to  accept 
it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  be  discourteous  to  my  friend,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia,  but 
I,  for  one,  feel,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  looking  for  the 
first  time  at  the  content  of  this  amend- 
ment, and  remembering  that  within  the 
last  week  we  have  had  a  message  from 
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the  President  addressing  Itself  to  this 
matter,  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  accept 
this  amendment  without  serious  study. 
I  am  not  in  the  position  of  accepting  it 
or  not  accepting  it.  I  am  in  the  position, 
and  I  feel  I  have  the  responsibility,  of 
bringing  this  particular  issue  to  the 
awareness  of  enough  Senators  so  that 
we  actually  know  what  we  are  doing. 
Not  one  person  in  this  body  is  for  crime. 
Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  wording  here. 
It  refers  to  a  person  who  violates  section 
401(a)  by  distributing  any  controlled 
substance  classified  under  schedules  1 
or  2,  which  is  a  narcotic  drug.  That  is  a 
violation  of  the  law  now.  If  that  person 
is  a  public  menace — would  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  care  to  describe  what  a 
public  menace  is? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Yes.  It  is  one  who 
peddles  drugs;  and  he  is  not.  himself,  an 
addict.  This  drug  pusher  would  receive 
a  mandatory  sentence,  as  a  public  men- 
ace, under  the  provisions  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  is  aimed  at  two 
people:  One  is  the  nonaddict,  the  drug 
peddler  who  goes  around  selling  drugs 
and  leads  people  into  lives  of  degrtida- 
tion  and  crime.  The  other  is  a. person 
who  uses  or  unlawfully  carries  a  gim  in 
the  commission  of  a  felony.  And  the 
amendment  tightens  up  and  stiffens  the 
sentences  in  both  instances. 

The  only  way  I  know  to  stop  these 
criminals  is  to  make  the  penalty  more 
severe,  and  that  is  what  the  amendment 
would  do. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  do  not  know  of  anybody 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  who  has  had 
any  more  chance  to  study  gun  control. 
The  Senator  from  Georgia  and  I  do  not 
agree,  perhaps,  on  the  final  conclusion; 
but,  if  he  studied  these  records  as  care- 
fuUy  as  I  have,  he  would  find  that  one  of 
the  major  problems  we  have  with  firearm 
control  is  that  you  carmot  get  the  law 
providing  for  strict  penalties  enforced 
now.  We  have  people  on  the  streets  of 
Washington  carrying  firearms.  They  are 
brought  before  the  judge  and  are  turned 
loose,  and  48  hours  later  they  have  an- 
other firearm.  That  is  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. We  also,  of  course,  need  laws  which 
prevent  criminals  from  getting  a  hold  of 
cheap  handguns  useless  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  My  amendment  Is 
aimed  at  the  criminal,  not  the  gun.  If 
someone  commits  a  felony  and  possesses 
a  firearm  in  the  commission  of  that 
felony,  he  will  receive  a  mandatory,  sepa- 
rate sentence  of  at  least  5  years  for  the 
first  offense  and  a  mandatory,  separate 
sentence  of  at  least  10  years  with  no  eli- 
gibility for  parole  for  the  second  offense. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  have  talked  about  the 
mandatory  sentence  business,  particu- 
larly so  far  as  drugs  and  juvenile  activi- 
ties are  concerned,  at  great  length  with 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin).  He  has  grave  reservations  about 
mandatory  sentences  for  a  number  of 
reasons. 

This  amendment  does  not  distinguish 
between  adult  three-time  felons  and  a 
first-time  loser  who  may  be  16,  17,  18, 
or  even  yoxmger. 

I  would  like  us  to  have  enough  hu- 
manltarianlsm  that  we  try  to  have  a  sys- 


tem that  really  puts  the  hard -nut  char- 
acters where  they  belong  and  gives  us 
enough  fiexibility  so  that  we  can  recoup 
some  of  these  lives.  I  am  afraid  we  are 
going  to  make  that  Impossible  with  this 
amendment.  That  is  why  It  should  be 
studied  further,  let  us  put  these  pushers 
and  killers  in  prison,  of  course,  but  let 
us  help  those  who  can  again  become  use- 
iui  taxpaying  citizens  to  do  so. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  11  the  Senator  really 
wants  to  stop  crime  and  drug  peddling, 
this  amendment  is  the  surest  way  to  do 
it.  It  declares  a  man  who  sells  drugs  and 
is  not  addicted  to  drugs  himself,  to  be  a 
public  menace,  if  the  mixture  which  is 
sold  is  at  least  partially  composed  of 
hard  drugs  and  weighs  4  ounces  or  more. 
The  4  ounces  is  generally  determined  to 
be  more  than  an  addict  would  need  for 
his  own  use  and  thus,  he  could  only  be 
described  as  a  pusher  or  peddler. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  really  believe  that  this  is  a  mea- 
sure that  ought  to  slip  through  here  at 
a  little  after  5  in  the  afternoon,  without 
having  the  opportunity  to  examine  it  at 
any  length. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  had  some  doubts 
about  the  wisdom  of  the  Senator's 
amendment  that  was  put  through  in  a 
little  less  than  two  minutes.  His  related 
to  taking  money  out  of  the  Treasury. 
Mine  relates  to  getting  at  hard  criminals 
who  commit  crimes  and  are  the  scourge 
of  this  coimtry  today. 

I  do  not  see  how  anyone  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciary  Committee  can  stand 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  oppose  a 
proposal  aimed  against  a  peddler  of 
drugs  who  is  not  himself  an  addict.  That 
is  what  the  amendment  Is  designed  to 
get  at. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Since  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  raised  this  matter — I  was  not 
going  to — I  did  mention  to  the  distin- 
guished committee  chairman,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ai-kansas,  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  was  sub- 
mitted last  year  and  again  this  year.  It 
is  not  something  that  for  the  first  time 
saw  the  light  of  day  at  a  quarter  after 
five. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  have  no  abiding 
objection  to  the  Senator's  amendment. 
I  voted  for  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  What  I  am  suggesting  is 
that  we  are  talking  about  mandatory 
sentences,  and  I  want  to  know  exactly 
what  we  mean.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
testimony  of  some  people  who  are  in- 
volved on  the  street  in  catching  these 
criminals,  to  see  what  impact  a  manda- 
tory sentence  is  going  to  have. 

I  am  not  at  all  clear  on  what  we  really 
mean  by  "public  menace." 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  have  explained  it 
twice  for  the  Senator.  I  will  explain  it 
again. 

This  amendment  attempts  to  get  at 
the  pusher  of  hard  narcotics  who  is  not 
an  addict  himself.  It  says  that  in  all 
cases  where  a  man  has  been  arrested 
for  selling  drugs,  the  court  must  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  he  Is  a  public  men- 
ace. A  public  menace  is  one  who  is  not 
addicted  to  drugs  and  who  has  sold  a 
mixture  which  at  least  Is  partially  com- 
posed of  hard  drugs  and  which  weighs  4 
oimces  or  more. 


Mr.  BAYH.  What  is  a  mixture  com- 
posed partially  of  hard  drugs?  How  much 
Is  it?  How  much  is  the  mixture?  Is  it  1 
percent,  is  it  0.1  percent?  Could  it  be  an 
accidental  adulteration? 

I  am  not  saying  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment,  but  I  am  opposed  to  it  being 
considered  now  imtil  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  it  further.  If  people  are 
going  to  be  put  In  jail  under  a  mandatory 
sentence  for  life,  I  want  to  know  exactly 
under  what  circumstances  and  accord- 
ing to  what  standards — and  with  what 
prospect  of  reaching  the  goals  we  all 
share — this  punishment  will  be  applica- 
ble. 

Ml-.  TALMADGE.  Any  amount  would 
be  covered  which  weighs  4  ounces  or 
more,  and  is  at  least  partially  composed 
of  a  "narcotic  drug"  as  defined  in  sched- 
ule n  of  the  Hazardous  Substances  Act. 
This  amendment  provides  a  mandatory 
sentence  for  anyone  who  sells  4  ounces 
or  more  of  such  a  mixture,  and  is  not  an 
addict  himself. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  advised  by  my  staff, 
in  reading  the  language,  that  the  1970 
act  already  provides  that  for  this  type  of 
continuing  criminal  enterprise,  if  you 
have  someone  who  is  a  pusher,  someone 
who  is  in  the  business,  that  for  the  first 
prosecution  he  mandatorily  gets  10  years 
to  life,  and  a  $100,000  fine;  for  the  sec- 
ond offense,  he  mandatorily  gets  20 
years  to  life  and  a  $200,000  fine. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  would 
withhold  his  amendment.  The  measures 
that  are  going  to  come  down  from  the 
President  will  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  I  may  be  for  it. 
I  will  support  any  sound,  effective  meas- 
ure which  combats  crime.  I  want  to  give 
these  matters  careful  consideration. 
These  people  who  stick  up  stores  with 
firearms  and  who  push  drugs  must  be 
dealt  with.  At  the  same  time  I  want  to 
make  sure  our  laws  do  not  make  it  im- 
possible to  rehabilitate  the  juvenile  off- 
ender that  we  may  have  a  chance  to 
make  a  member  of  society  instead  of 
making  them  wards  of  the  state. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  This  Is  not  aimed 
at  addicts,  or  children,  but  at  the  hard, 
cold-blooded  pushers.  The  first  conviction 
would  carry  an  additional,  Independ- 
ently served  sentence  of  10  to  30  years, 
with  no  parole;  the  second  conviction 
would  carry  an  additional,  independently 
served  life  sentence  with  no  parole  until 
3  years  of  the  life  sentence  has  been 
served  . 

I  think  the  worst  criminal  problem  we 
have  in  the  United  States  is  the  spread 
of  narcotics  by  cold-blooded  knaves 
anxious  to  make  money.  They  peddle 
drugs  and  get  people  hooked  on  them. 
Once  they  are  hooked  on  drugs  there 
are  only  two  ways  for  them  to  go.  If  the 
person  is  a  female  they  usually  resort  to 
prostitution  and  if  he  is  a  male  they  re- 
sort to  burglary  and  holdups  to  support 
their  habits.  This  is  aimed  at  getting 
pushers  of  drugs  off  the  street  and 
putting  them  in  the  penitentiary  where 
they  belong. 

That  is  the  best  way  I  know  of  to  stop 
this  drug  problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  amendment? 
Mr.  BAYH.  Yes;  the  Senator  from  In- 
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diana  will  have  to  object  to 
ment  at  this  time. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode 
dressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
ator  from  Rhode  Island  is 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr. 
ize  what  the  doubts  of  the 
Indiana  may  be,  but  I  thinl 
reached  a  critical  point  in 
when  something  drastic  needs 

As  I  understand  the 
propwsed  by  the  Senator  froiii 
he  is  not  out  to  get  that  addicjt 
son  who  in  order  to  satisfy 
diction  might  be  persuaded 
sell  the  drug  to  someone  else; 
ing  with  the  individual  who  is 
commercially,  the  hardened 
man  who  has  no  conscience 
man  who  is  engaged  in  the  mos 
sort  of  crime. 

When  we  realize  that  a  persoki 
addicted,  as  the  Senator  froip 
said,  there  are  only  two  outlets 
gets  himself  involved  in  crime 
the  habit  or  he  ends  up  giving 
overdose  and  committing  suicide 

I  say  the  only  way  to  stop 
drastic  and  severe.  I  have  no 
for  any  individual  who  for 
money,  who  is  not  an  addict 
in  many  instances  may  be  a 
organized  crime,  will  approach 
and  victimize  the  young  of 
to  the  point  where  there  is  no 
I  tell  Senators  frankly  I  an 
support  the  amendment 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I 
sitting  in  my  subcommittee  all 
trying  to  get  the  Food  and 
istration  to  reclassify  barbitu 
methaqualine,  which  are  the 
before  heroin,  so  it  is  clear  on 
that  I  am  no  less  concerned 
ing  pushers  than  others  in 

I  do  not  think  however  we 
careful  enough  consideration  tc 
ticular   legislation.   I   have 
chance  to  weigh  it  and  the 
have  on  other  legislation.  The 
talking  about  putting  someone 
life.  I  want  to  be  sure  this  is 
person  we  really  ought  to  put 
that  period  of  time. 

I  just  finished  reading  the 
Substances  Act  to  the  FDA 
studving  the  matter  for  a  year 
mit  they  do  not  have  the  expert 
with  sleeping  pills.  It  is  a 
area. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  made  no 
remarks  about  the  Senator  fron 
I  gave  the  Senator  credit  for 
view.  I  said  I  understood  the 
his  position.  I  am  only  giving 
feehngs.  Maybe  the  Senator 
diana  wants  to  study  the  mattet 
That  is  all  right  with  me.  I  an 
agree  with  the  Senator  from 

The  time  has  come  when  w 
become  severe  if  we  are  going 
any  kind  of  restraint  in  this 
activity. 

Since  the  amendment  of  the 
from  Georgia  deals  with 
sume    the    Senator   from 
made  a  study  as  to  whether  this 
which  relates  to  addicts 
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amend-        The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment, 
sland  ad-        Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 

is  going  to  discuss  it  for  a  while. 
The  Sen-        Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
ret^gnized.        the  Senator  yield? 

I  real-        Mr.  BAYH.  If  I  might  make  one  ob- 

from    servation.  I  have  been  in  executive  ses- 

we  have    sions  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

society     with  a  man  whom  I  have  as  much  re- 

o  be  done,     spect  for  as  any  other  Member  of  this 

being     body  in  this  area  and  that  is  the  senior 

Georgia,     Senator  from  North  Carolina.  For  us  to 

the  per-     go  ahead  here  and  proceed  right  now 

own  ad-     without  any  advance  notice  would  not  be 

possibly     appropriate.  I  do  not  say  this  in  any  dis- 

ae  is  deal-     paraglng  way  at  all  to  the  Senator  from 

doing  this     Georgia.  He  feels  very  strongly  about  this 

criminal, the     matter,  and  I  share  his  concern  about 

It  all,  the    this  problem,  but  it  is  fair  to  say  that 

nefarious    few  Members  of  the  Senate  have  been 

put  on  notice  that  this  kind  of  amend- 

becomes     ment  was  going  to  be  discussed. 

Georgia        n  we  could  have  over  the  weekend  to 

He  either     study  this  matter  I  might  come  down 

to  satisfy     on  the  side  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 

limself  an     as  far  as  pushers  are  concerned.  But  I 

want  to  make  sure  that  we  are  putting 

tl  is  is  to  be     away  the  kind  of  people  that  ought  to 

compassion     be  put  away. 

sake  of        Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wUl 

hifciself ,  and     the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly  so  that  I 

member  of     can  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoriun, 

this  drug     without  his  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

country         Mr.  BAYH.  Yes. 

tetum.  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 

going  to     gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMPENSATION  FOR  ELDERLY  VICTIMS  OP 
VIOLENT    CRIME 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  fully  sup- 
T)ort  the  purpose  of  the  Victims  of  Crime 
Act  of  1973.  The  day  is  long  past  when 
our  society  should  start  providing  means 
of  restoring  those  who.  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  suffer  at  the  hands  of 
violent  criminals. 

Over  the  past  several  decades,  court 
decisions  and  developing  publicity  of  the 
various  news  media  have  seemed  to 
demonstrate  a  greater  concern  and  com- 
passion for  the  criminal  in  America 
than  for  the  victims  who  frequently  suf- 
fer much  more  in  terms  of  monetai-y  loss, 
injury,  suffering,  and  even  death,  than 
the  criminal  himself.  A  few  years  in 
prison,  a  light  sentence  or  acquittal  have 
frequently  been  the  criminal's  lot  while 
permanent  crippling  injury,  ruined  fi- 
nancial resources,  or  loss  of  a  provider 
or  loved  one  have  befallen  the  victim  and 
his  family. 

PRIORITY  TO  VICTIMS 

It  is  time  that  our  system  give  priority 

to  the  innocent  victim  who  bears  the 

harshest  burden  of  the  law's  violation, 

Senator    and  I  believe  the  Victims  of  Crime  Act 

I  as-     is  a  long  overdue  measure,  and  I  support 

has    it  again  this  year  as  I  did  when  it  was 

is  a  drug    considered  in  the  92d  Congress. 

By  establishing  a  compensation  sys- 
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tem,  based  on  the  theories  of  damages 
which  govern  oiu-  civil  tort  law,  the  act 
presents  a  reasonable,  fair,  and  manag- 
able  means  of  measuring  injury  and  loss 
and  setting  the  level  of  compensation  for 
this  injury. 

By  setting  realistic  minimum  and  max- 
imum limitations  on  damage  claims,  the 
act  assures,  first,  that  inconsequential 
and  frivolous  claims  will  not  clog  the 
compensation  board's  docket;  and,  sec- 
ond, that  the  act's  aid  will  go  to  the 
greatest  number  of  those  in  greatest 
need  of  aid. 

PROTECTION  FOR  AVERAGE  CITIZEN 

There  is,  however,  one  point  of  the 
act's  application  which  concerns  me  as 
possibly  working  against  the  intent  be- 
hind it.  Wisely,  the  act  estabUshes  a 
standard  of  financial  stress  for  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  receipt  of  compen- 
sation. As  set  forth  the  term  means,  "the 
undue  financial  strain  experienced  by  a 
victim  or  his  surviving  dependents  as  the 
result  of  pecuniary  loss"  from  something 
giving  rise  to  a  claim.  And  in  an  effort 
to  assure  that  the  ordinary  property  and 
possessions  of  an  average  American  do 
not  disqualify  an  individual  from  receiv- 
ing compensation,  a  nimiber  of  factors 
are  specified  which  should  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  computing  financial 
stress.  Thus  a  person's  residence,  his 
normal  household  items  and  personal 
effects,  his  automobile,  the  tools  of  his 
trade,  would  not  be  counted  in.  And 
other  ♦'liquid  assets"— such  as  stocks  and 
bonds,  bank  accounts,  and  other  similar 
personal  property— up  to  the  amount  of 
1  year's  income  or  $10,000— whichever  is 
less— would  also  be  excluded  from  con- 
sideration. 

The  effect  of  this  latter  provision 
would  assure  eligibility  for  compensa- 
tion under  the  act  for  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  American  wage  earners  who 
have  accumulated  a  modest  savings  or  a 
few  stocks.  It  would  exclude  those  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  have  saved 
or  acquired  these  types  of  assets 
in  excess  of  $10,000.  but  these  in- 
dividuals are  not  really  the  ones  this 
bill  is  designed  to  reach.  This  bill  is 
designed  for  the  average  citizen  who 
owns  his  home,  has  a  car,  and  who  per- 
haps has  managed  to  build  up  a  savings 
account  or  purchase  a  few  stocks.  And 
this  is  as  it  should  be,  for  these  are 
the  people  who  suffer  the  harshest  and 
most  serious  loss  at  the  hands  of  the  vio- 
lent criminal. 

CONCERN    FOR    ELDERLY 

But,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  this  pro- 
vision might  serve  to  exclude  a  great 
number  of  Individuals  who  should  be 
major  beneficiaries  of  the  act. 

The  elderly  in  America  are  among  the 
violent  criminal's  most  pitiful  victims. 
They  are  often  forced  by  illness,  infirmi- 
ties, and  economic  circumstances  to  give 
up  their  automobiles  and  must  walk  to 
the  grocery  store,  to  visit  friends  and 
family,  to  obtain  the  exercise  they  need 
to  remain  alert  and  involved  In  life.  Be- 
ing on  the  streets,  particularly  in  the 
cities,  they  are  easy  prey  for  the  mugger, 
thp  strong  arm  bandit,  and  the  purse 
snatcher.  Frequently  In  these  crimes, 
elderly    victims    are    assaulted— often 
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senselessly.  They  may  be  hospitalized  for 
long  periods  as  a  consequence.  Their 
losses  may  be  catastrophic,  both  in 
monetary  terms  and  in  physical  harm. 
But  many  of  these  people  could  pos- 
sibly be  excluded  from  compensation 
under  the  Victims  of  Crime  Act  because 
of  the  liquid  assets  provision  of  the 
financial  stress  definition. 

As  it  presently  reads,  the  definition 
provides  ample  eligibility  for  those  who 
could  be  classified  as  having  "high  in- 
comes" but  "low  assets,"  that  Is  without 
"liquid  assets"  not  in  excess  of  the  lesser 
of  a  year's  salary  or  $10,000 — in  effect 
savings  or  stocks  up  to  $10,000  in  value. 
SFXCiAL  srruATiON  or  thx  elderly 
However,  the  great  majority  of  re- 
tired, elderly  people  could  be  considered 
to  have  "low  Incomes"  but  relatively 
"high  assets"  in  comparison.  They  live 
on  fixed  payments  from  social  security 
or  other  pensions  which  may  be  a  frac- 
tion of  the  income  of  an  employed  wage 
earner  and  far  below  $10,000.  But  they 
may  also  have  a  part-time  job  or  a  few 
stocks  or  other  investments  which  s^eld 
a  modest  supplementary  income.  I  be- 
lieve the  vast  majority  of  retired  people 
fall  into  this  profile.  But  by  the  terms 
of  the  act's  "financial  stress"  definition 
of  "liquid  assets"  any  property  of  this 
type  of  a  value  in  excess  of  the  lesser  of 
their  "annual  income" — which  might  be 
extremely  low — or  $10,000  it  seems  pos- 
sible could  make  them  ineligible  for  com- 
pensation If  they  were  the  victim  of  a 
violent  crime.  In  effect  their  yearly  in- 
come— even  if  from  a  part-time  job  or 
a  few  stock  dividends — would  eliminate 
them  from  the  act's  coverage. 

Thus  I  am  concerned  about  the  possi- 
ble construction  of  this  language  and 
would  hope  that  when  this  act  is  con- 
sidered by  the  house  and  taken  up  sub- 
sequently In  conference  that  assurances 
can  be  provided  that  such  an  effect  Is 
not  intended  and  would  not  result. 

Perhaps  a  simple  additional  provision 
would  be  sufBcient.  It  could  merely  pro- 
vide that  the  "financial  stress"  test  for 
anyone  over  65  years  of  age  take  into 
account  liquid  assets  In  excess  of  either 
a  year's  income  or  $10,000,  whichever  Is 
greater.  Thus  even  if  an  elderly  person 
did  earn  an  income — up  to  $10,000  yearly 
and  owned  a  few  liquid  assets,  he  or  she 
would  still  be  covered  by  the  act. 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  supporting  this 
act  has  any  intention  to  deny  compen- 
sation to  elderly  citizens  who  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  small  additional  in- 
comes to  supplement  their  basic  social 
security  or  pension  benefits.  I  would  hope 
we  might  clarify  this  possible  oversight 
and  provide  the  meaningful  coverage  and 
benefits  which  our  older  citizens  so  richly 
deserve. 

unanimotts-consent  agreement 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business,  S.  800,  be  laid  aside  tempor- 
arily; that  the  Senate  return  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Talmadge  amendment 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  vote  on  the  veto 
of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  bUl  on 
Tuesday  next;  that  there  be  a  time  limi- 
tation of  1  hour,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadce)  and 
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the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh)  ;  and  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  30  minutes  for  other 
amendments,  to  be  equally  divided,  under 
the  usual  rule. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  amend  his  request  to  allow 
10  minutes  imder  the  control  of  the  man- 
ager of  the  bUl,  so  that  I  may  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  It  If  I  so  desire? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  make  that  a  part  of  the  request  for 
this  amendment  and  any  other  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  text  of  the  imanimous-consent 
agreement  is  as  follows : 

Provided,  That,  effective  on  Tuesday.  April 
3,  1973,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  vote  on  the 
reconsideration  of  S.  7.  the  Senate  return  to 
S.  800,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  with 
the  pending  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  limited  to  1 
hour,  to  be  divided  10  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  and  the  re- 
maining time  (50  minutes)  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  with  time  on  any 
other  amendment  to  S.  800  to  be  limited  to 
30  minutes,  to  be  divided  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  .Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  and 
the  remaining  time  (20  minutes)  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mo\'er 
of  the  amendment  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
four  bills  which  have  been  passed  this 
afternoon  will  be  sent  to  the  House.  Is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct? 

What  is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
crime  control  legislation  passed  by  the 
Senate  today  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive approaches  to  fighting  crime 
and  it  could  not  come  at  a  better  time. 

One  of  the  most  vital  features  of  this 
bill  is  what  it  does  for  the  law  enforce- 
ment ofiBcer  and  his  family.  AH  safety 
officers — police,  firemen,  prison  guards, 
are  covered  in  this  bill  which  grants  up 
to  $50,000  to  the  family  of  an  ofiBcer 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  It  provides 
needed  insurance  Incentives  for  people 
involved  in  these  high-risk  occupations. 
We  have  to  do  more  to  provide  for  those 
who  daily  risk  life  and  limb  for  the  pro- 
tection of  society. 

The  people  of  America  are  tired  of 
li^'ing  in  fear.  No  one  in  America  feels 
safe  except  the  criminal  element.  Over 
the  past  few  years,  we  have  witnessed 
the  fact  that  crime  does  pay.  It  has  been 
the  criminal  whose  rights  are  protected 
not  the  law-abiding  citizen.  Murder  and 
violence  have  become  a  way  of  life  in 
America.  Drugs  are  available  every- 
where— even  in  our  grammar  schools. 

I  feel  the  legislation  passed  today  gets 
to  the  heart  of  our  judicial  system — the 
individual  will  be  directly  accountable 
for  the  results  of  his  own  actions.  Crimi- 
nals will  be  made  to  contribute  to  the 
fund  for  his  victim.  Crime  will  no  longer 
be  free. 

The  time  has  come  for  tough,  direct 


legislation  that  proves  America  is  a  land 
of  law  and  order.  Fear  should  be  taken 
from  the  hearts  of  our  law-abiding  citi- 
zens and  placed  In  the  minds  of  the 
criminal  element.  We  have  been  too  soft 
for  too  long. 

I  think  the  drugpusher  is  going  to 
think  a  long  time  before  he  goes  back 
into  our  schools. 

People  who  use  guns  in  criminal  acts 
have  no  regard  for  property  and  human 
life  and  should  be  put  away  for  a  long 
time. 

I  predict  this  legislation  will  be  a 
most  important  step  in  bringing  an  end 
to  the  era  of  permissiveness  in  America. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS ON  MONDAY,  APRIL  2,   1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  following  Senators  be 
recognized,  each  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  and  in  the  order  stated:  Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Griffin,  and 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSAC- 
TION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
recognition  of  Senators  on  Monday  for 
15  minute  orders,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  3  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS ON  TUESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presdent, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Tues- 
day, after  the  two  leaders  have  been 
recognized  imder  the  standing  order,  the 
following  Senators  be  recognized,  each 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  and  in  the 
order  stated:  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr.  Dom- 
ENici,  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Btrd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY,   APRIL  2,    1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
meridian  on  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

-nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICElt.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  THE  PA*  VALUE 
MODIFICATION  Acfr 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  now  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
929,  the  unfinished  business,]  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Par  Value  Modiflaation  Act, 
with  the  understanding  that  tnere  be  no 
action  thereon  and  that  no  lime  under 
the  agreement  be  charged  toqay. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEH.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  titlff. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  |he  bill  by 
title,  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  929)  to  amend  thej  Par  Value 
Modification  Act. 


THE  PANAMA  CAW  X, 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  he  United 
Nations.  John  Scali,  told  a  iieeting  of 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  in 
Panama  last  week  that  the  United  States 
supports  the  Panamanian  Gotemment's 
demand  for  an  end  to  the  1)03  treaty 
under  which  the  United  States  was 
granted  the  Panama  Canal  Zc  ne  in  per- 
petuity. 

It  was  the  Johnson  adminis  tration,  in 
1967,  which  put  a  head  of  stei  im  behind 
Panama's  resolve  to  wrest  the  canal 
away  from  undisputed  Americi  in  control. 
The  draft  treaties  of  1967  ma  le  conces- 
sions to  Panama  which  mans  Members 
of  Congress  felt  were  unwise  and  were, 
indeed,  a  submission  to  Panan.anian  po- 
litical blackmail. 

I  spoke  out  against  the  Jonnson  ad- 
ministration proposals  on  November  11, 
1967.  I  talked  with  many  o  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress,  who  agreed  that 
the  United  States  should  not  give  up  its 
control  of  the  Panama  Cana]  So  great 
was  the  opposition  that  Presic  ent  John- 
son never  put  the  proposjd  treaty 
changes  to  a  test. 

Now  we  come  to  1973 — and  the  same 
political  blackmail  Is  being  attempted 
again.  And  our  State  Department  is 
again  showing  its  timidity. 

By  refusing  to  show  flrmiess  at  a 
January  meeting  of  the  Unit«d  Nations 
Security  Council  in  New  York  it  set  the 
stage  for  a  propaganda  coup  b  y  Panama 
and  her  allies.  Panama  proposed  that  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Securi  ,y  Council 
be  held  in  Panama  in  March  jof  1973  so 
that  Panama  could  dramatise  to  the 
world  the  issue  between  Panan  la  and  the 
United  States.  The  previous  American 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  spoke 
against  such  a  proposal,  chaifacterizing 
It  as  an  attempt  to  pressure  the  United 
States  into  renegotiating  thii  Panama 
Canal  Treaty  while  bilateral  n<  gotiations 
are  still  underway  between  tie  United 
States  and  Panama.  But  he  d  id  not  ex- 
ercise his  veto  power. 

So  the  meeting  was  held  last  week  in 
Panama.  A  resolution  was  presented  to 
the  Security  Council,  demanding  that 


the  United  States  conclude  "without  de- 
lay" a  new  Canal  Zone  treaty.  The  Amer- 
ican Ambassador,  using  the  third  Amer- 
ican veto  in  United  Nations  history, 
killed  the  resolution.  The  vote  was  13 
to  1,  with  only  the  United  States  dis- 
senting. 

As  one  who  has  consistently  supported 
the  United  Nations,  I  resent  this  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  United  Nations  to  in- 
ject itself  into  this  matter  of  a  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Panama. 

While  I  applaud  the  use  of  the  veto 
by  Ambassador  Scali,  I  feel  the  United 
States  would  be  in  a  much  stronger 
position  had  the  State  Department  made 
known  its  determination  in  advance  that 
it  would  not  submit  to  United  Nations 
dictation  in  a  bilateral  issue  between 
Washington  and  Panama.  We  gained 
nothing — and  perhaps  lost  much — by  not 
exercising  the  veto  in  New  York. 

The  State  Department  seeks  to  ap- 
pease Panama  by  giving  in  to  part  of  her 
demands.  It  is  completely  obvious,  I  feel, 
that  the  more  we  seek  to  appease,  the 
more  appeasing  Panama  will  demand. 

There  can  be  no  compromise  of  the 
basic  issue:  will  the  United  States  volun- 
tarily forfeit  its  sovereignty  over  the 
canal — sovereignty  which  has  been  rec- 
ognized as  a  part  of  international  law  for 
70  years? 

The  United  States,  by  treaty,  obtained 
the  right  to  hold  in  perpetuity  the  Pan- 
ama Canal;  as  a  part  of  the  treaty,  the 
United  States  paid  Panama  an  iiiltial 
sum  of  $10  million;  we  indemnified 
neighboring  Columbia  to  the  tune  of  $25 
million,  and  we  agreed  to  pay  Panama 
substantial  annual  rent,  which  figure  has 
since  been  increased  several  times. 

The  total  cost  to  the  United  States  for 
647  square  miles  of  the  Canal  Zone  far 
exceeds  the  price  of  many  other  Ameri- 
can territorial  acquisitions,  including 
the  Louisiana  Purchase — that  vast  area 
stretching  from  the  Mississippi  River  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  to  Canada — and  such  notable 
additions  as  Alaska  and  Florida. 

I  have  visited  the  Canal  Zone  and 
have  looked  into  this  matter  first-hand. 
I  see  no  justification  for  submission  to 
threats  by  Panamanian  political  leaders. 

The  Congress  was  told  in  1967  that 
there  would  be  a  series  of  anti-American 
riots  in  Panama  if  the  American  Gov- 
ernment does  not  give  the  Panamanians 
what  they  want.  We  are  being  told  the 
same  thing  today. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  the  United 
States  maintain  its  position  of  strength 
in  Latin  America,  and  the  pivotal  point 
in  those  defense  arrangements  is  the 
Panama  Canal  and  the  Canal  Zone. 

I  feel  that  a  canal  somewhere  in  Cen- 
tral America,  linking  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific,  is  vitally  important  to  the  United 
States  and  to  Latin  America. 

But  until  a  new  sea-level  canal  is  con- 
structed, I  think  it  would  be  unwise  for 
the  United  States  to  forfeit  voluntarily 
its  sovereignty  over  the  present  canal. 

I  am  persuaded  that  new  treaties  com- 
promising oiu-  rights  in  the  Canal  Zone 
would  weaken  this  country's  defense  pos- 
ture In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Could 


anyone  seriously  contend  that  Panama, 
with  a  population  of  1,500,000 — less  than 
a  third  of  Virginia's — could  defend  the 
Canal  by  itself?  Could  the  uninterrupted 
movement  of  commercial  or  military 
ships  be  guaranteed  imder  any  Pana- 
manian regime  of  the  moment?  Is  there 
assurance  against  some  Castro-type  gov- 
ernment taking  control  of  Panama? 

Panama  has  been  notoriously  suscepti- 
ble to  political  upheaval,  with  44  Pres- 
idents having  come  and  gone  in  70  years. 

It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  the 
President  of  Panama  was  assassinated; 
his  First  Vice  President  then  assumed  ofi 
fice,  but  was  shortly  deposed  as  having 
been  involved  in  the  assassination;  the 
Second  Vice  President  then  became  Pres- 
ident; and  he  was  thrown  out  the  next 
year. 

The  Nixon  administration  should 
Ignore  the  threats  of  Panamanian  poli- 
ticians. It  should  Ignore  the  hypocritical 
howls  from  the  United  Nations. 

But  if  it  does  not,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  will  have  the  final  word. 

The  United  States  obtained  the  Canal 
Zone  in  perpetuity  as  a  result  of  the  Hay- 
Varilla  Treaty  of  1903.  That  Treaty  can- 
not be  abrogated  except  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

As  to  the  attitude  of  my  Senate  col- 
leagues, I  do  not  know. 

But  so  far  as  the  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  is  concerned,  I  shall  fight  long 
and  hard — until  such  time  as  a  sea-level 
canal  is  built — against  any  change  in  the 
present  Treaty  which  would  have  the  af- 
fect of  giving  up  permanent  U.S.  control 
over  the  Panama  Canal. 

Through  the  years,  the  American  tax- 
payers have  invested  millions  of  dollars 
in  maintaining  and  improving  the  canal. 
The  Panamanian  economy  has  greatly 
benefited  from  all  this  and,  as  a  result, 
has  one  of  the  highest  per  capita  In- 
comes in  Latin  America. 

I  have  not  objected  to  increasing  the 
atmual  payments  to  Panama.  This  has 
been  done  .several  times. 

In  addition,  the  foreign  aid  we  give 
Panama  is  substantial — $30  million  for 
1972,  up  sharply  from  $22  million  the 
year  before.  In  fact,  U.S.  dollars  last  year 
made  up  $167  million  of  Panama's  $363 
million  in  foreign  exchange  earnings. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  our  country  give 
up  its  sovereignty — nor  do  I  regard  such 
action  as  being  in  the  best  interests  of 
Panama  or  other  Latin  American  coim- 
tries. 

I  deplore  the  American  Ambassador's 
assertion  that  the  State  Department  sup- 
ports the  Panamanian  demand  for  an 
end  to  the  1903  Treaty  under  which  the 
United  States  was  given  sovereignty  over 
the  canal. 

If  the  U.S.  public  becomes  aroused,  I 
believe  we  can  defeat  the  appeasement 
policies  of  the  State  Department  and 
thus  protect  our  vital  interests  in  Latin 
America. 


OUR  MONETARY  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Wednes- 
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day,  March  28,  published  an  excellent 
commentary  by  Vermont  Royster. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  commonsense 
pieces  of  writing  that  I  have  read  In 
regard  to  our  monetary  problems,  prob- 
lems which  the  Senate  has  been  debating 
today  in  regard  to  the  devaluation  of  the 
dollar. 

Vermont  Royster  was  at  one  time  edi- 
tor of  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  He  is  one 
of  the  ablest  men  in  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness and  one  of  the  clearest  and  ablest 
writers  in  the  business. 

Mr.  President,  the  article  has  so  much 
good  commonsense  in  it  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Money,  Monet,  Monet 
(By  Vermont  Royster) 

If  you  recall  that  Introductory  economics 
course  of  your  college  days,  you'll  remember 
that  money  must  perform  three  basic  func- 
tions. It  Is  a  medium  of  exchange.  A  measure 
of  value.  And,  finally,  a  storehouse  of  value. 

All  of  these  functions  can  be  performed, 
and  In  times  past  have  been,  without  money. 
If  you  need  a  suit  of  clothes  you  can  obtain  It 
by  making  shoes  for  the  tailor;  you  and  the 
tailor  have  exchanged  goods  without  the  In- 
tervention of  money. 

The  value  of  clothes  can  also  be  estab- 
lished without  the  use  of  money;  In  competi- 
tion with  other  shoemakers  you  bargain  over 
how  many  pairs  of  shoes  equal  one  suit  of 
clothes,  and  gradually  It  is  established  In  the 
market  place  that  so  many  pairs  of  shoes  are 
worth  one  suit. 

Any  commodity  can  also  be  a  storehouse 
of  value.  You  can  make  shoes  and  Instead  of 
exchanging  them  right  away  you  may  store 
them  on  the  shelf  so  that  at  some  future 
time  you  can  exchange  them  for  what  you 
need. 

Some  goods,  of  course,  make  a  better 
storehouse  than  others.  Shoes  vary  widely  In 
quality  and  also  deteriorate.  So  In  practice 
the  more  useful  commodities  in  terms  of  the 
storehouse  of  value  are  those  in  which  qual- 
ity can  be  readily  measured  and  which  can 
be  stored  for  a  long  time  without  deterio- 
ration. 

There  is  another  Important  quality  In 
making  a  commodity  a  storehouse  of  value. 
That  is  that  the  supply  of  It  not  be  subject 
to  rapid  changes.  If  you  tried  to  store  the 
fruits  of  your  labor  for  future  exchange  use 
in  shoes,  clothes,  or  wheat,  you  might  find 
the  market  glutted  from  a  sudden  Increase 
in  production  so  that  in  terms  of  their  ex- 
change value  they  would  be  less  tomorrow 
than  they  were  yesterday. 

Hence  the  universality,  from  historic  times 
until  the  present,  of  the  metals  and  such  pre- 
cious stones  as  diamonds  in  performing  the 
three  functions  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  a 
measure  of  value  and  a  storehouse  of  value. 
Their  quality  Is  readily  measured  by  both 
buyer  and  seller,  and  they  do  not  deteriorate 
with  time.  Of  these  gold  has  been  the  most 
widely  used,  not  because  it  Is  both  useful  and 
pretty,  for  so  are  diamonds  and  silver,  but  be- 
cause the  supply  of  It  is  less  subject  to  wide 
fluctuations. 

So  much  for  the  basics  of  Economics  I. 
The  principles  may  seem  simplistic.  But  they 
are  not  unrelated  to  our  present  problems  of 
Inflation  at  home  and  the  sagging  value  of 
the  dollar  abroad.  They  help  explain  not  only 
our  present  monetary  troubles  but  also  offer 
some  clues  as  to  what  to  do  about  them. 

For  when  money  first  came  Into  use.  the 
monetary    unit    was    substantially    nothing 


more  than  a  warehouse  receipt  for  one  of 
these  metals,  mainly  gold.  A  dollar  was  a  re- 
ceipt for  so  many  ounces  of  gold  held  In  the 
Treasury  warehouse. 

Hence  the  possessor  of  a  dollar  bill  knew 
that  he  could.  If  he  wanted  to,  exchange  the 
bill  for  actual  gold.  In  practice,  though,  It 
was  more  convenient  to  have  the  bills  since 
they  were  much  more  easUy  handled  and — 
so  long  as  others  tmsted  their  value  as  ware- 
house receipts — you  could  exchange  them  for 
any  number  of  other  commodities.  Prices 
could  be  measured  In  terms  of  dollar  bills. 
Moreover,  the  receiver  could.  If  he  wished, 
use  the  bills  as  a  storehouse  of  value,  believ- 
ing he  could  spend  them  tomorrow  with  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  their  value  would  not 
have  greatly  altered. 

But  here  enters  another  simple  principle, 
that  of  supply  and  demand.  If  a  bumper 
crop  of  wheat  multiplies  the  supply,  wheat 
will  decrease  In  value  relative  to  money.  Any 
sophomore  can  understand  this.  Also,  though. 
If  the  supply  of  money  multiplies,  then 
money  will  decrease  In  value  relative  to 
wheat — or  shoes,  or  clothes,  or  what-have- 
you.  And  hardly  anybody  seems  to  under- 
stand this. 

Yet  It  Is  the  root  of  all  our  monetary 
troubles.  In  the  past  quarter  century  the 
supply  of  dollars  has  multiplied  astronomi- 
cally relative  to  the  supply  of  wheat,  clothes 
and  everything  else.  You  can  say,  as  most 
people  do.  that  the  price  of  goods  has  risen 
and  curse  the  farmer,  butcher  and  auto- 
maker. It  is  more  accurate  to  say  that  the 
price  of  money  has  decreased,  and  curse  those 
who  have  carelessly  multiplied  the  supply  of 
money. 

They  have  been  able  to  do  this  by  divorcing 
money  from  any  commodity  whatever.  You 
can't  take  a  dollar  to  the  Treasury  ware- 
house and  get  anything  for  It  but  another 
piece  of  paper.  Therefore  the  monetary  au- 
thorities could,  and  have,  been  free  to  print 
up  as  many  dollars  as  they  wished. 

There  have  been  several  results  from  this 
Inexorable  working  of  the  principle  of  sup- 
ply and  demand.  One.  of  course.  Is  that  It 
takes  more  dollars  to  buy  a  pound  of  meat 
here  at  home. 

Another  Is  that  It  takes  more  dollars 
abroad  to  buy  a  Japanese  yen  or  German 
mark.  The  latter  has  happened  because  we 
have  poured  out  dollars  abroad;  that  Is.  mul- 
tiplied the  supply  of  them  fioatlng  around 
the  world.  To  argue  about  the  "Intrinsic" 
value  of  the  mark  relative  to  the  dollar  is 
to  talk  nonsense.  The  Eurodollar  market  be- 
ing flooded  with  dollars,  that  law  of  supply 
and  demand  does  Its  work.  The  dollar  falls  In 
value — i.e..  Is  devalued. 

This  hasn't  yet  destroyed  two  of  the  func- 
tions of  money.  You  can  still  exchange  dol- 
lars for  meat  or  German  marks  If  you  have 
enough  of  them.  We  still  iwe  dollars  to  meas- 
ure the  relative  value  of  a  pound  of  meat 
and  a  pound  of  fish. 

What  has  been  destroyed  Is  money  as  a 
storehouse  of  value.  People  no  longer  believe 
that  a  dollar  saved  is  a  value  saved,  for  to- 
morrow that  dollar  will  buy  less. 

The  consequences  of  this  can  already  be 
glimpsed.  The  laborer  seeks  a  wage  Increase 
not  only  for  today's  needs  but  to  offset  the 
lesser  value  of  that  wage  tomorrow.  Interest 
rates  rise  to  cover  not  only  the  hire  of  money 
today  but  to  protect  against  future  deteriora- 
tion. The  pressure  on  prices  intensifies  as 
anyone  receiving  a  dollar  rushes  as  fast  as 
possible  to  exchange  It  for  something — any- 
thing— that  may  retain  future  value. 

So  destroying  this  basic  function  of  money, 
we  approach  the  point  where  all  faith  In  the 
dollar  Is  lost,  with  results  terrible  to  con- 
template. 

It  all  happened  because  clever,  sophisti- 
cated  men   thought   they   could   do  magic 


tricks  with  your  money.  And  the  only  cure 
is  to  learn  again  the  simple  lassons  of  Eco- 
nomics I. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 
TO  FILE  A  REPORT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
have  permission,  up  until  midnight  to- 
morrow, March  30,  to  file  a  report  pur- 
suant to  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
FILE  REPORTS  DURING  THE  AD- 
JOURNMENT  OF  THE   SENATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  during  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senate  over  until  Monday 
next,  all  committees  be  authorized  to 
file  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES DURING  THE  ADJOURN- 
MENT OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjournment  over  until  Monday  next, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  author- 
ized to  receive  messages  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  those  mes- 
sages may  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT, THE  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEM- 
PORE, AND  THE  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE  TO  SICN 
DULY  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  DURING 
THE  ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  until  Monday 
next,  the  Vice  President,  the  President 
pro  tempore,  and  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  be  authorized  to  sign  duly 
enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr. 
the  program  for  Monday  Is  as  follows 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  1 
meridian. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their 
have  been  recognized  under  the 
order,  the  following  Senators  wil 
ognized,  in  the  order  stated,  eacl 
to  exceed  15  minutes: 

Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Oriffin 
and  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  orders 
ognition  of  Senators  on  Monday 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
routine  morning  business  of  not 
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REMARKS    ON    THE    PASSnfG    OF 
SENATOR  WILLIAM  BEN' 


"ON 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 


or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


represent;?  tives 


Wednesday,  March  28,  19 '3 


expre  ss 


Pa: 


Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
to  take  this  opportunity  to 
sorrow  at  the  passing  of 
Senator  William  B.  Benton  on 
1973,  and  pay  tribute  to  this 
ucator  and  statesman. 

In  1929,  Mr.  Benton  launched 
vertislng  agency  with  his  close 
former  Gov.  Chester  B.  Bowles 
sold  his  interest  9  years  later,  thi : 
had  grown  into  the  sixth  large^; 
world. 

When  Mr.  Bowles  was 
Connecticut  in  1949,  he 
Benton  to  fill  a  Senate  vacancy 
by  the  resignation  of  Senator 
E.  Baldwin,  who  became  chief 
the  State  supreme  court.  In 
Benton  defeated  Republican 
Bush  by  1,100  votes  in  a  special 
which  enabled  him  to  retain  hij 
the  Senate  until  1953. 

Senator  Benton  was  a 
porter  of  the  United  Nations 
the  administration's  foreign  aid 
Despite  the  silence  of  most  of 
leagues,  he  introduced  a  Senate 
tion   denouncing   Senator 
earthy    at    the   height   of    the 
popularity. 

Appointed  Assistant  Secretary 
in  1945,  Mr.  Benton  organized 
peacetime  program  of 
formation,  including  Voice  of 
broadcasts,     U.S.     Information 
overseas  and  student  exchange^ 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  a 
Mr.  Benton  as  the  first  U.S 
to  UNESCO  in  1961,  a  post  which 
for  3  years. 

Earlier  in  his  career  of  public 
Mr.  Benton  served  as  vice 
the  University  of  Chicago.  Whil|B 
university,  he  helped  launch  two 
radio  programs,  "The  University 
cago  Radio  Round  Table."  a 
political,  economic  and  social 
The   Human  Adventure,"    w 
with  university  research. 
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30  minutes,  with  statements  therein  lim- 
ited to  3  minutes. 

The  Senate  on  Monday  will  take  up  S. 
1021,  a  bill  having  to  do  with  the  costs  of 
any  cooperative  meat  or  poultry  Inspec- 
tion program,  and  S.  1235,  a  bill  which 
would  authorize  an  additional  appropria- 
tion for  an  International  Center  for  For- 
eign Chanceries,  but  not  necessarily  in 
that  order.  Yea-and-nay  votes  could  oc- 
cur on  Monday. 


March  29,  1978 

before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
meridian  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at  5:51 
p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Monday, 
April  2.  1973,  at  12  meridian. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  29, 1973: 

Department  of  State 

Marshall  Wright,  of  Arkansas,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  2,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  ol  State. 
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In  1945.  he  was  named  assistant  to 
the  chancellor  at  Chicago  and  conse- 
quently was  named  a  university  trustee, 
a  post  he  held  to  his  death.  He  also  was 
a  trustee  at  Carleton  College,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bridgeport,  the  University  of 
Connecticut.  Hampton  Institute,  and 
Brandels  University. 

Additionally.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  the 
following  editorial  published  in  the  Hart- 
ford Times  on  March  20,  1973,  for  the 
Record  : 

I  Prom  the  Hartford  Times,  Mar.  20, 1973] 

It  was  a  happy  coincidence  that  Chester 
Bowles  and  Bill  Benton  were  students  at 
Yale  University  at  the  same  time.  Their 
friendship  produced  two  statemen  whose 
services  were  significant  to  Connecticut  and 
the  nation. 

Their  partnership  In  an  advertising  agency 
made  them  financially  Independent  while 
they  were  still  young.  In  the  many  offices, 
both  elective  and  appointive,  they  held  dur- 
ing their  public  lives,  they  were  free  of  the 
responsibilities  of  earning  a  living  and  pro- 
viding for  their  families.  When  a  call  to 
service  came  along,  each  of  them  could  con- 
sider It  on  Its  merits. 

Early  In  his  career  of  public  service,  BUI 
Benton  associated  himself  with  education. 
His  connection  with  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, among  others  In  higher  education, 
made  him  known  In  national  affairs  and 
enabled  him  to  attract  offers  from  govern- 
ment. 

Except  In  Connecticut,  Mr.  Benton's  name 
probably  is  not  widely  recognized  outside 
business  circles.  Yet  he  exerted  significant 
Influence  on  the  nation  and  the  world. 

He  was  the  first  United  States  senator  to 
call  for  the  resignation  or  censure  of  the 
demagogic  Joe  McCarthy  of  Wisconsin.  He 
was  an  assistant  secretary  of  state,  and  In 
that  post  he  organized  the  Voice  of  America 
and  helped  establish  UNESCO — two  accom- 
plishments whose  effects  will  outlive  his 
generation. 

As  a  citizen  of  Connecticut,  he  was  an  able 
United  States  Senator  and  was  generous  with 
his  time  and  talents  in  behalf  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut  and  the  University 
of  Bridgeport,  among  other  Institutions.  His 
art  benefactions  are  remembered  In  the  art 
museimi  of  the  University  of  Connecticut, 
which  last  year  was  named  for  Mr.  Benton. 

BUl  Benton's  story  is  not  the  Horatio  Al- 
ger cliche.  Though  he  achieved  financial 
success  early  in  life  and  thereafter  was  not 
primarily  Interested  In  making  money,  he 
had  a  kind  of  Midas  touch,  a  feeling  for  a 
good  Investment  at  the  right  time. 

He  has  been  praised  for  his  political  cour- 
age— in  attacking  McCarthy  at  the  high  tide 


of  the  other  senator's  popularity,  for  in- 
stance. His  courage  also  displayed  Itself  in 
decisions  affecting  his  personal  life.  It  took 
courage  to  refuse  a  Rhodes  scholarship  in 
favor  of  going  into  the  advertlsmg  busi- 
ness, and  It  took  courage  to  buy  Encyclopedia 
Brltannlca  when  encyclopedia  salesmen  were 
Joked  about  as  pests. 

It  Is  safe  to  predict  that  his  obituaries 
are  not  the  last  word  on  Bill  Benton.  His 
stature  and  reputation  will  surely  attract 
biographers,  and  posterity  may  know  him 
even  better  than  do  we,  his  contemporaries. 


NATURAL  RESOURCES  AND  NA- 
TIONAL PRIORITIES 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  29.  1973 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  for  4 
days  last  week.  Washington  was  the  host 
for  an  Important  Conference  on  the  En- 
vironment that  was  attended  by  1,400 
representatives  from  across  the  United 
States,  Canada.  Mexico,  and  Europe — 
the  38th  North  American  Wildlife  and 
Natural  Resources  Conference,  sponsored 
by  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute. 

In  his  remarks  at  the  opening  session 
of  the  conference  on  March  19.  1973, 
Mr.  Daniel  A.  Poole,  president  of  the 
Wildlife  Management  Institute,  has  di- 
rected our  attention  to  the  important 
topic  of  natural  resources  and  national 
priorities,  the  theme  of  the  conference. 

Though  the  theme  was  chosen  months 
ago,  l\fi  timing  could  not  have  been  better, 
so  Mr.  Poole's  remarks  concerning  nat- 
ural resources  should  be  of  considerable 
interest,  especially  at  a  time  when  the 
Nixon  administration,  in  conflict  with 
the  role  of  the  Congress,  claims  the  sole 
prerogative  of  determining  national 
priorities. 

His  remarks  should  also  be  notable  be- 
cause of  President  Nixon's  budget  pro- 
posals for  fiscal  year  1974,  the  category 
of  natural  resources  and  environment  is 
among  the  lowest  ranking  of  the  14 
major  budget  classifications  by  fimction. 
Only  two  other  categories  receive  a 
smaller  share  of  the  Federal  budget. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Poole's  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 


March  29,  1973 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wildlife  Management  Institute, 

Washington,  B.C. 

Welcome  to  the  38th  North  American  Wild- 
life and  Natural  Resources  Conference. 

The  Conference  theme — Natural  Resources 
and  National  Priorities — was  not  selected  de- 
liberately to  capitalize  on  the  current  Wash- 
ington crossfire  over  executive  and  legisla- 
tive prerogatives.  The  theme  was  chosen 
many  months  ago,  but  its  timing  could  not 
be  better. 

The  interest  of  conservationists,  environ- 
mentalists, resource  specialists,  and  their  al- 
lies— In  short,  of  all  of  us — Is  caught  up  In 
the  President's  argument  with  Congress,  or 
the  Congress'  argument  with  the  President, 
or  however  one  happens  to  see  It.  The  out- 
come will  contribute  little  to  our  mutual 
Interest  If  It  falls  to  produce  procedures  for 
establishing  priorities  and  assuring  their  sus- 
tained support. 

Environmental  renovation,  enhancement, 
and  protection  will  continue  to  be  piecemeal 
without  fundamental  reform.  This  Is  un- 
avoidable because  both  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  Branches  lack  policies  and  pro- 
cedures to  assure  coordinated  response  to  en- 
vironmental and  conservation  needs  and  op- 
portunities. This  Is  not  said  In  criticism  of 
any  Individual,  of  Congress,  or  of  the  Admin- 
istration. It  is  a  fact  of  life  to  anyone  who 
has  served  an  apprenticeship  in  the  nation's 
capltol. 

Executive  agencies  lack  comprehensive, 
long-term  environmental  objectives.  Most 
have  scant  understanding  of  what  Is  ex- 
pected of  them  In  terms  of  a  coordinated, 
national  approach.  Their  Inclination  is  to 
ride  out  their  luck  in  four-year  strings,  to 
react  to  conservation  and  environmental 
problems  and  opportunities  In  terms  of  single 
agency  missions.  This  sometimes  Involves 
the  process  of  wetting  one's  finger,  testing 
the  political  wind,  and  riding  off  In  a  fa- 
vorable direction.  The  environmental  Impact 
statement  process,  although  still  being  re- 
fined, has  helped  to  broaden  the  agencies' 
environmental  horizons.  Much  obviously  re- 
mains to  be  done. 

This  piecemeal  approach  is  encouraged  by 
the  situation  In  Congress  where  committee 
jurisdictions  lack  the  flexibility  to  encourage 
an  ecological  approach  to  resources  and  en- 
vironmental management.  Authorizations 
and  appropriations  are  handled  by  separate 
committees,  and  the  members  of  each  rarely 
have  equal  grasp  of  the  purpose,  need  and 
relative  Importance  of  program  elements. 
And,  In  the  absence  of  national  environ- 
mental priorities,  both  lack  a  yardstick  for 
evaluating  programs  and  budget  requests. 
The  functional  structure  of  Congress  con- 
tributes to  the  Irregular  and  sometimes  ad- 
versary consideration  of  environmental  and 
conservation  issues. 

Standing  squarely  between  the  agencies 
and  Congress  is  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  where  largely  inaccessible  per- 
sons, acting  for  the  Administration,  cut  and 
shape  programs  to  an  economic  template  en- 
tirely of  their  own.  When  there  are  budget 
constraints,  as  there  are  this  year,  OMB's 
cutting  and  fitting  challenge  environmental 
credulity.  Budgeteertng  treats  only  of  dol- 
lars. It  forces  programs  to  conform  to  fund 
ceilings,  a  physical  division  of  the  pie.  But 
It  requires  no  tough-minded  analysis  and 
justification  of  programs  for  which  money  Is 
requested.  If  It  did,  we  would  not  be  faced 
with  continued  substantial  federal  encour- 
agement of  envirormiental  degradation,  as 
will  be  the  case  In  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Of  the  fourteen  listed  major  budget  cate- 
gories for  fiscal  year  1974,  the  natural  re- 
sources and  the  environment  function  Is  In 
next  to  last  place,  tied  with  International 
affairs  and  finance  In  Its  percentage  claim 
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of  the  federal  dollar.  And  nearly  half  of  the 
money  In  the  natural  resources  and  the  en- 
vironment account  is  allocated  for  water  re- 
sources and  power,  activities  that  do  not  al- 
ways get  high  marks  In  the  conservation  and 
environmental  marketplace.  There  are  some 
pluses  in  the  agriculture  and  rural  develop- 
ment account,  but  two-thirds  of  the  funds 
requested  there  are  for  farm  Income  stabili- 
zation. Little  Is  for  protecting  the  basic  soil 
and  water  base. 

Some  of  these  Issues  may  be  sharpened  in 
Wednesday's  general  session  when  the  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  addresses  the  subject  of  justify- 
ing budget  priorities.  Other  speakers  will  ex- 
plore federal  and  state  agency  organization 
in  respect  to  establishing  priorities  in  re- 
source management. 

These  are  important  and  timely  subjects, 
for  it  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that 
environmental  goals  cannot  be  achieved 
readily  by  more  of  today's  hit  or  miss  ap- 
proaches. Our  recognition  of  the  need  for  a 
better  response  exceeds  our  current  capa- 
bility to  attain  It. 

Resources  and  environmental  programs 
cannot  be  turned  on  and  off  like  a  water 
tap.  They  are  long  term  and  continuing  In 
nature.  They  should  be  buffered  from  the 
vandalism  of  short-term  expedience.  Suc- 
cessful discharge  of  environmental  responsi- 
bility requires  a  factual  data  base,  determi- 
nation of  priorities,  coordinated  planning, 
and  professional  execution.  Adequate  and 
continuing  funding  is  needed  at  every  level 
to  see  programs  through  to  their  stated  ob- 
jectives. 

If  one  accepts  the  thesis  that  national 
outlay  over  time  should  bear  a  relationship 
to  national  income,  then  serious  questions 
can  be  raised  about  budget  constraints  In 
fiscal  year  1974.  Will  available  money  be  In- 
vested In  programs  that  contribute  to  great- 
est environmental  gain?  I  think  not.  The 
same  question  holds  for  those  who  may  sug- 
gest that  government  perennially  can  run 
In  the  red.  No  amount  of  money  will  get  the 
environmental  job  done  If  It  Is  squandered, 
rather  than  Invested. 

Without  better  definition  of  priorities  there 
is  no  rationale  for  understanding  either  an 
Administration's  budget  requests  or  a  Con- 
gress' actions  on  appropriations.  Until  pri- 
orities are  determined  and  firmly  established, 
we  lack  a  means  for  measuring  progress. 
What  actually  is  being  achieved  in  terms  of 
the  evironment  as  a  whole? 

In  his  recent  environmental  message  to 
Congress,  President  Nixon  said.  "It  is  appro- 
priate that  this  topic  be  the  first  of  our  sub- 
stantive policy  discussions  in  the  State  of 
the  Union  presentation,  since  nowhere  In  our 
national  affairs  do  we  have  more  gratifying 
progress,  no  more  urgent  problems." 

The  President  enumerated  substantive  leg- 
islation In  the  areas  of  air  and  water  qual- 
ity, pesticides  control,  noise  abatement  and 
ocean  dumping,  coastal  zoning,  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act,  parks,  rec- 
reation areas,  wUdllfe  refuges  and  wilder- 
ness, and  regulations  regarding  oil  and  other 
spills  In  ports  and  waterways. 

The  record  Is  Impressive.  But  Is  the  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made  more  In  the  laying 
of  a  foundation  than  In  erecting  a  building? 
The  boards  and  nails  and  wiring  for  environ- 
mental reconstruction  largely  are  mlssmg. 
Funds  are  not  being  sought  to  finance  new 
activities  at  anywhere  i.ear  projected  levels. 
Old  projects  are  withering  on  the  vine.  The 
outlook  for  fiscal  1975  Is  equally  dim.  If  prog- 
ress is  being  made  against  the  tide  of  en- 
vironmental deterioration.  It  mainly  may  be 
in  standing  still,  in  not  being  swept  away. 

For  example,  the  most  recent  report  on 
Pish  Kills  by  Pollution,  an  annual  service 
report  begun  in  1960  and  Issued  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  advises  that 
"The  number  of  fish  reported  killed  by  pel- 
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lutlon  In  1971  Is  greater  by  81  percent  than 
the  number  reported  In  any  previous  year  on 
record.  The  data  do  not  Indicate  whether  this 
Is  due  to  better  reporting  by  a  concerned 
public  or  to  greater  fish  kills." 

Contrast  that  ambivalent  conclusion  with 
the  more  recently  released  results  of  a  state- 
wide water  pollution  survey  by  Marj-land 
health  and  natural  resources  agencies.  "There, 
one-third  of  the  128  sewage  treatment  plants 
presently  are  not  complying  with  the  state's 
antl-poUutlon  laws.  One-fifth  of  nearly  900 
businesses  known  to  discharge  industrial 
waste  do  not  meet  the  state's  water  quality 
regulations.  State  and  federal  Installations 
sire  among  the  violators. 

In  his  messstge,  the  President  recommended 
many  new  programs  for  managmg  the  land, 
for  Improvmg  agriculture,  controlling  pollu- 
tion, and  protecting  our  natural  heritage. 
Some,  like  a  national  land  use  policy,  con- 
trol over  the  siting  of  power  plants,  public 
lands  management,  mining  and  mineral  leas- 
ing reform,  mined  area  protection,  and  en- 
dangered species  protection,  are  vital.  Others, 
like  adjustment  of  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  allocations,  are  highly  con- 
troversial. Controversial,  too,  are  administra- 
tive decisions  which  are  dlrectmg  more  and 
more  of  the  limited  outdoor  recreation  money 
into  metropolitan  situations  and  uses  to 
which  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  never  was  Intended.  Abolition  of  the 
Open  Space  Grants  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  places  even 
greater  pressure  on  the  Fund.  And  In  face  of 
all  of  this,  appropriations  to  the  Fund  would 
be  greatly  reduced  under  the  1974  budget  re- 
quest. Despite  great  need,  the  money  can- 
not be  fully  used,  we  are  told.  Incredibly, 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  land  ac- 
quisitions are  gomg  unserviced  In  new  park 
and  recreation  area  authorizations.  And  old- 
er, established  areas,  Including  wilderness,  are 
splotched  with  tacompatlble  Inholdlngs  and 
developments.  Senate  oversight  hearings  will 
be  held  on  this  subject  In  early  April. 

Some  question  the  breaking  of  new  ground 
If  older,  equally  fertile,  and  already  broken 
ground  remains  unseeded.  There  is  reason 
to  ask  If  new  authorities  will  receive  any 
stronger  support  than  older  and  equally 
needed  authorities  are  receiving  today.  To 
continue  with  this  environmental  roulette 
may  Impart  a  sense  of  motion,  certainly  not 
an  unwelcome  Illusion  In  our  political  sys- 
tem, but  wUl  It  help  the  train  get  away  from 
the  station? 

My  remarks,  to  some,  may  sound  unduly 
pessimistic  or  critical.  They  are  not  offered 
In  that  vein.  Many  elements  of  our  environ- 
mental fix  have  their  origins  In  the  distant 
past.  I  do  not  imply  either  that  todays  lead- 
ers are  unmindful  of  the  many  contradictions 
and  Inadequacies.  My  purpose  Is  not  to  throw 
stones.  Instead.  It  is  to  express  the  hope  and 
to  urge  that  our  people's  concern  for  their 
environment  not  be  dissipated  on  frivolous 
or  superficial  things.  Let's  Insist  that  their 
energies  and  enthusiasms  be  used  In  ways 
and  places  to  overcome  entrenched  Impedi- 
ments to  substantial  environmental  gain. 

Among  the  most  reliable  bttfometers  of  the 
state  of  the  environment  are  fish  and  wild- 
life. Man's  use  of  water,  soil,  air  and  plants 
has  a  direct  Influence  on  the  distribution, 
diversity,  and  abundance  of  these  habitat- 
dependent  creatures. 

Tomorrow  morning  at  a  special  session.  Dr. 
Durward  L.  Allen  of  Purdue  University  will 
set  before  this  Conference  a  new  North 
American  Wildlife  Policy  Report,  the  second 
but  much  broader  focus  on  this  subject.  The 
Conference  program  has  been  arranged  to 
enable  all  conferees  to  attend  and  participate 
In  the  discussion.  Everyone  who  has  regis- 
tered already  has  received  a  copy  of  the 
report. 

The  Conference  Is  deeply  Indebted  to  Dur- 
ward and  to  the  members  of  his  working  and 
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■honorary    committees.    Theirs 
labor  of  devotion.  An   undertaking 
magnitude  takes  many  hours  out 
schedules  of  the  committee's 
its  members.  But  Durward  and  his 
believe  their  assignment  to  hold 
urgency,  for  the  sole  previous  pollc^, 
sound  advice,  was  published  more 
decades  ago. 

Certainly,  It  Is  unrealistic  to 
all  parts  of  the  1973  wildlife  policy 
receive  unanimous  agreement, 
acute  need  to  refocus  professional 
lie  thinking  and  action.  In  fact 
but  sometimes  misguided  public 
for  wildlife  today,  suggests  that 
slon  has  been  negligent  In  keeping 
lie  acquainted  with  the  necessity 
positive  aspects  of  all  facets  of 
agement. 

The  report  undoubtedly  will  be 
Ject  of  much  discussion  In  comln ; 
Perhaps  It  may  be  possible  to 
consideration  to  these  policy 
1976  Conference  here  In  Washlngtc^ 
bicentennial  observation  of   our 
resource   conservation   is   being 
major  conservation  and  professloi^al 
that  year. 

A  final  point  about  wildlife 
der  this  country's  leadership,  and 
support  from  friends  Russ  Train., 
and  others,  a  convention  has  been 
on  world  traffic  in  endangered  and 
species.  It  also  importantly  commits 
to   uphold   the   conservation   laws 
countries — an    International 
the  Lacey  Act,  In  effect. 

The  Convention  also  stipulates 
Secretariat,  which  will  be  placed  li 
Environmental  Program,  shall 
Blonal  wildlife  meetings.  The  U.S 
dangered  Species  Act  also  authorize^ 
retary  of  the  Interior  to  provide 
elstance  to  nations  desiring  such 

Last   fall,   I   attended   three 
meetings — that    of   the    lUCN, 
World  Parks  Conference,  and  the 
Forestry     Congress — at     which 
with  substantial  wildlife  Interest 
tendance.  Some  penetrating 
asked,  particularly  by 
developing  nations  where  wildlife 
habitat    are    under   extreme 
population  expansion  and  economic 
ment.  At  no  meeting  did  these 
celve  adequate   attention   or 
gram  schedules  did  not  permit  11 
some  cases,  the  required  expertls* 
available.  The  result  is  that 
habitat  alteration  are  proceeding 
mum   or   no   consideration   for 
or  fauna. 

Perhaps  the  time  Is  at  hand  to 
World  Wildlife  Conference,  a 
treats  of  animals  and  their  habltaits 
tlnct  entitles  rather  than  adjunct  i 
but  not-well-focused  social  and 
sideratlons.  The  Interest  of  wildlife 
the  attention  of  the  wildlife 
much  more  Is  Involved  than 
ecological  considerations. 
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CANADA    CONTINUES    TO 
PATE  IN  ICCS 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGCETT 


OF    CALIFORNIA 


IS  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Thursday,  March  29, 


REPRESEN'  "ATIVES 


Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speake^  yester- 
day afternoon  the  State  Departlnent  was 
Informed  that  Canada  will  coiitlnue  Its 
participation  on  the  International  Com- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

mission  for  Control  and  Supervision  of 
the  Vietnam  Peace  Agreement. 

External  Minister  Sharp  of  Canada 
has  stated  that  Canadian  members  of  the 
ICCS  will  remain  in  place  for  at  least 
60  days  more,  after  which  Canada  will 
give  30  days'  notice  of  any  intention  to 
terminate  her  participation.  In  effect, 
this  announcement  commits  Canada  to 
participate  in  the  ICCS  at  least  until 
June  26  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  our 
'Canadian  neighbors  for  their  activities 
in  this  area.  Serving  on  the  ICCS  is  not 
an  easy  thing;  indeed,  Minister  Sharp 
stated  in  his  announcement  that  Canada 
was  staying  on  with  the  expectation  that 
things  would  improve,  and  that  her  con- 
tinued presence  would  depend  on  that 
improvement.  This  is  not  an  unreason- 
able position,  for  no  one  could  expect 
any  government  to  expend  the  effort  that 
Canada  has  for  the  sake  of  mere  window- 
dressing. 

Canada's  obvious  concern  for  peace  in 
Southeast  Asia  parallels  our  own;  for 
this  reason,  I  am  indeed  glad  that  she 
has  seen  fit  to  continue  her  efforts  to- 
ward that  end. 
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THE  CUBA  SYNDROME 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOinSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  28,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  seems 
to  be  a  concerted  effort  afoot  to  condition 
the  thinking  of  American  people  into  ac- 
cepting "normalizing  relations"  with 
Communist  Cuba  and  its  dictator,  Castro, 
This  mental  conditioning  is  occurring  in 
so-called  newsstories,  magazines,  ser- 
mons, and  common  talk  on  the  street.  It 
follows  the  equality  syndrome  and  seeks 
to  justify  itself  as  progress. 

The  line  goes,  "I  don't  believe  in  trad- 
ing and  normalizing  relations  with  Rus- 
sia and  Red  China  or  giving  aid  to  North 
Vietnam,  but  since  the  President  has  al- 
ready done  this,  then  I  feel  that  all  Com- 
munists should  be  treated  equally  and 
we  should  give  similar  recognition  to 
Cuba."  The  past  is  completely  forgotten. 

Present  conditions  in  these  countries, 
including  their  sophisticated  weapons 
and  the  thousands  of  divisions  of  troops 
under  arms  just  to  maintain  control  over 
the  deteriorating  condition  of  the  bank- 
rupt economies  are  conveniently  Ignored. 

Many  Americans  tend  to  see  only  what 
they  want  to  see.  Those  internationally 
minded  investors,  who  think  money  and 
profit  await  them  in  Communist  domi- 
nated countries,  do  not  realize  that  if 
they  make  money  there  it  will  come  from 
the  taxes  of  their  own  fellow  country- 
men— in  the  form  of  U.S.  subsidized  trade 
agreements  with  those  countries. 

Those  who  have  eyes  to  see,  but  see 
not,  and  ears  to  hear,  but  hear  not,  can 
be  expected  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of 
history. 

I  Insert  a  related  newsclipplng : 


(From    the    Washington    Star    and    News, 
Mar.   27,    1973) 
Isolation  of  Cttba  Criticizeo 
The  continuing  U.S.  policy  of  attempting 
to  Isolate  Cuba  has  come  under  fire  from  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  subcommit- 
tee on  the  Western  Hemisphere, 


yesterday  told  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  the  time  is  overripe  for  a  re-ez- 
amlnatlon  of  that  policy. 
"It  Is  ridiculous  to  sit  on  our  hinders  to 

wait  for  a  signal  from  Cuba,"  told 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Robert  A. 
Hurwltch  at  a  hearing  on  the  problem.  Hur- 
wltch  has  Just  finished  testifying  that  U.8. 
policy  toward  Russia  and  China  changed 
"because  we  had  previous  Indications  of  In- 
terest in  a  new  relationship  and  have  re- 
ceived no  such  signal  from  Cuba." 

HOSTILE    ATTITUDE 

"We're    the    big    country.    The    Initiative 

ought  to  come  from  us,''  said .  "And  I 

wouldn't  even  care  whether  Castro  shaved  or 
not.  I  don't  see  why  you  maintain  this  rigid 
Idea.  It  Isn't  worthy  of  this  country.  Are  you 
saying  that  Cuba  is  too  small  and  Insignifi- 
cant to  bother  with?" 

Hurwltch  had  testified  that  the  United 
States  believes  that  Cuba  remains  a  threat  to 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  hemisphere.  He 
also  said  he  was  mindful  of  Cuba's  hostile 
attitude  toward  the  United  States. 

"You  can't  make  policy  on  the  basis  of 

rhetoric,"  said.  "We're  In  a  state  of 

Intransigence  because  Castro  calls  us  names. 
We  ought  to  be  chipping  away  at  this  In- 
transigence." 

He  said  that  the  State  Department  ought  to 
be  devising  options  between  the  alternatives 
of  embracing  Cuba  or  shoving  her  away.  He 
suggested  cultural  exchanges,  visits  by  tour- 
ists and  the  press  and  a  loose  economic  fiow, 
contending  that  the  rigid  U.S.  policy  deprives 
this  country  of  Its  many  options. 

ADJUSTMENTS   CITED 

"The  cold  war  is  now  thawing  in  the  frigid 

climes  of  Moscow  and  Peking,"  said  

"Henry  Kissinger  has  even  been  to  Hanoi. 
Why  should  tropical  Havana  continue  to  be 
regarded  as  an  arctic  wasteland?" 

said  that  the  other  hemisphere  gov- 
ernments, one  by  one,  are  beginning  to  ad- 
Just  to  Castro,  mentioning  that  Mexico,  Peru 
and  Chile,  plus  some  English-speaking  Carib- 
bean nations  have  relations  with  Cuba  and 
that  Ecuador,  Panama,  Venezuela  and  Argen- 
tina seem  headed  In  that  direction. 

One  of  the  basic  objectives  of  U.S.  policy, 

said,  was  to  Isolate  Cuba  from  the  rest 

of  the  western  hemisphere.  The  question 
now  is,  he  declared,  whether  It  Is  we  or  the 
Cubans  who  will  be  Isolated. 

Hurwltch  conceded  that  the  question  may 
come  up  at  the  meeting  of  OAS  foreign  min- 
isters here  next  week.  He  said  it  would  have 
a  debilitating  effect  on  the  OAS  If  the  or- 
ganization voted  to  let  each  nation  take  uni- 
lateral action  with  regard  to  relations  with 
Cuba.  ,^ 

VOTES    NOT   AVAILABLE 

He  emphasized  that  the  OAS  sanctions  are 
a  binding  obligation  on  the  United  States 
and  other  member  states,  to  be  lifted  only  by 
a  two-thirds  vote.  He  said  by  the  U.S.  count 
there  are  not  two-thirds  of  the  OAS  nations 
ready  to  change. 

Hurwltch  also  said  he  did  not  think  the 
Russian  military  relationship  with  Cuba 
would  change  even  If  a  U.S.  embassy  were 
re-established  in  Havana.  He  said  the  United 
States  and  Russia  have  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  military  personnel,  about  5,000  each 
In  Cuba,  with  the  U.S.  contingent  In  the 
Orlente  Province  enclave  on  the  Guantanamo 
Bay  Naval  Base. 

He  said  Cuba  Is  locked  into  a  dependent 
relationship  with  the  USSR  and  he  doubted 
If  the  Russians  would  let  their  Cuban  foot- 
hold slip  away. 
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LET  THE  PARMER  CATCH  UP 


HON.  CHARLES  THONE 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  29.  1973 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can public  is  being  unfair  to  the  farmers. 
The  consumer  seemingly  does  not  want 
the  farmer  to  catch  up  with  the  cost  of 
living.  The  price  of  food,  particularly  of 
meat,  has  been  depressed  for  years,  while 
all  other  prices  were  rising.  In  1972,  the 
price  that  a  farmer  could  obtain  for  a 
steer  finally  equalled  what  he  would  get 
back  in  1952. 

Consumers  are  being  unrealistic  about 
meat  prices.  The  highest  price  a  farmer 
has  been  able  to  get  for  a  choice  steer 
has  been  45  cents  a  pound.  That  was 
several  weeks  ago.  Since  then,  the  price 
the  farmer  can  get  has  dropped. 

In  1959,  a  farmer  could  sell  a  choice 
steer  for  about  29  cents  a  pound.  If  the 
price  the  farmer  receives  had  gone  up 
as  much  as  the  price  of  a  postage  stamp, 
the  farmer  would  now  be  getting  77  cents 
a  pound.  If  his  price  had  gone  up  as 
much  as  average  hourly  wages  in  the  past 
22  years,  the  farmer  would  now  be  getting 
80  cents  a  pound.  If  the  farmer's  price 
went  up  as  much  as  the  cost  of  hospital 
care,  the  farmer  would  now  be  receiving 
$1.76  per  pound  for  a  choice  steer.  Prices 
for  livestock  producers  and  livestock 
feeders  just  have  not  kept  pace  with 
other  Increases. 

Henry  Trysla,  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  South  Sioux  City  Star  in  Nebraska, 
recently  wrote  an  editorial  which  suc- 
cinctly pointed  out  that  consumers  are 
unfairly  picking  on  farmers.  Members  of 
the  House  from  urban  areas  can  further 
their  education  on  food  prices  if  they 
will  read  this  article.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
sert this  editorial  in  the  Record: 
Farmer  Has  a  Point 

We  heard  from  a  farmer  the  past  week 
and  by  gosh  we  believe  he's  got  a  point. 

He  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  dally 
newspapers  in  proclaiming  In  page  one  ar- 
ticles: "Cattle  Were  Higher  Today,"  "Highest 
Markets  Ever"  and  "Records  In  Livestock 
Prices  Are  Broken." 

The  farmer  continued  by  saying  the  news- 
papers don't  say,  "The  Subscription  to  This 
Newspaper  Is  The  Highest  Ever,"  or  "Lumber 
Prices  Rose  Again,"  or,  "Clothing  Is  Higher 
Than  Ever"  .  .  .  Just  meat  prices.  The  farmer 
concluded : 

"If  any  of  those  guys  had  lo  plow  In  this 
mud  to  feed  these  cattle,  hogs  or  sheep  they 
wouldn't  be  so  fast  In  putting  the  blame  on 
the  farmer." 

We  think  perhaps  the  farmer  has  a  point! 

Unfortunately  food  being  the  necessary 
commodity  that  it  Is — most  people  spend 
more  of  their  Income  for  food  than  for  some 
other  necessities. 

And  unlike  food,  an  Individual  doesn't 
have  to  buy  a  new  suit,  a  pair  of  shoes  or 
lumber  for  that  matter,  virtually  every  week. 

Even  though  we  sympathize  with  the 
farmer  we  also  know  that  food  prices  will 
always  be  of  great  concern  to  the  greatest 
number  of  people. 

And,  unfortunately,  the  farmer  will  con- 
tinue to  draw  the  most  criticism. 

It's  time  we  recognized  that  the  huge  In- 
crease you've  seen  In  meat  prices  lately  didn't 
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aU  go  to  the  farmer.  Labor  .  .  .  labor  to 
move,  kUl,  process,  ship,  display  and  sell  the 
meat  had  a  good  hand  In  it,  also. 
It  might  Just  be  that  the  farmer  Is  getting 
his  Just  reward  for  the  first  time  while  labor 
has  reaped  Its  benefits  for  years  and  years. 
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MAKING  SCHOOLBUSES  SAFE 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  29,  1973 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues,  an  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  concerning 
schoolbus  safety.  Mr.  Aspin's  bill  on 
schoolbus  safety  which  I  have  the  pleas- 
ure to  cosponsor,  is  a  much  needed  safe- 
guard to  insure  the  lives  of  future 
generations. 

Making  Schoolbuses  Safe 

The  nation  Is  so  accustomed  to  highway 
death  and  Injury  that  usually  only  large  scale 
crashes  receive  public  notice.  For  school 
buses,  this  Is  equally  true.  Accidents,  like  the 
one  three  months  ago  near  Fort  Sumner, 
iJM..  that  took  19  lives,  are  apparently 
needed  to  arouse  Interest  in  school  bus  safety, 
and  then  the  Interest  is  usually  passing. 
Against  this  background  of  indifference.  Im- 
portant bills  have  been  introduced  In  the 
Senate  and  House  that  may  lead  to  safer 
school  buses.  The  need  is  surely  present.  In 
1971,  46,000  accidents  occurred,  with  150 
Ulled  and  66,000  Injured. 

A  specific  goal  of  the  legislation  Is  to  pro- 
vide greater  structural  strength  to  the  bodies 
of  buses  that  Rep.  Les  Aspln  (D-Wls.)  has 
called  "rolling  death-traps  for  our  school 
children."  The  legislation  asks  that  standards 
be  developed  for  emergency  exits.  Interior 
protection  for  occupants,  floor  strength,  seat- 
ing systems,  crashworthlness  of  body  and 
frame,  vehicle  operating  systems,  windows, 
windshields  and  fuel  systems.  Unlike  the  sit- 
uation In  some  other  parts  of  the  transporta- 
tion Industry  which  resist  progressive 
changes  because  "the  technology  isn't  fea- 
sible," the  way  to  design  and  build  safer 
school  buses  Is  common  knowledge.  Two  com- 
panies— Ward  and  Wayne — have  been  con- 
structing proto-type  safe  buses. 

Some  of  the  resistance  to  getting  such 
buses  to  serve  the  20  million  school  children 
who  could  be  riding  them  comes,  first  from 
the  Department  of  Transportation.  It  has 
never  shown  a  very  sustained  serious  Interest 
In  school  buses  and  has  taken  years  even  to 
get  up  a  proposal  for  safer  seats.  It  is  true,  as 
the  department  has  often  pointed  out,  that 
In  comparison  with  other  vehicles,  school 
buses  represent  one  of  the  safest  modes  of 
transportation.  Yet,  as  many  have  observed, 
this  Is  less  because  of  federal  diligence  than 
because  most  motorists  are  cautious  around 
school  buses  and  because  the  buses  are 
usually  driven  at  low  speeds.  The  second  re- 
sistance comes  from  school  districts  that  buy 
buses  according  to  cost,  not  safety.  Yet,  an 
Increase  of  only  $300  per  bus  Is  the  estimate 
to  make  new  ones  structurally  safe.  Many 
parents  never  dream  that  the  local  school 
buses  might  not  be  the  safest  possible,  thus 
they  do  not  protest  to  the  school  boards. 

There  Is  no  reason  not  to  provide  safe 
transportation  for  the  nation's  schoolchil- 
dren; the  technology  Is  available  and  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  The  congressional  legislation 
is  not  the  total  answer  but.  If  passed.  It  prom- 
ises to  be  more  effective  than  any  protec- 
tion offered  to  date. 


THE  POSTAL   (SERVICE?) 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  29,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
March  4  edition  of  the  Independent. 

In  this  article  Mr.  Robert  Several,  edi- 
tor of  the  Independent,  points  out  the 
deterioration  of  the  mail  service.  He  links 
this  deterioration  to  the  change  of  the 
Postal  Department  to  a  supposed  profit 
making  Postal  Service.  The  question  he 
raises  in  his  article  reaches  the  heart  of 
the  problem,  should  public  service  or  the 
profit  motive  be  the  objective  of  the 
Postal  Service? 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  I  and  several 
other  members  of  the  Post  OflQce  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  agree  with  Mr. 
Several  that  in  this  vital  area  of  com- 
munication public  service  should  come 
first. 

At  this  point  I  insert  Mr.  Several's 
article  into  the  Record  : 

The  Postal   (Service?) 
(By  Robert  Several) 

A  fundamental  conflict  In  our  capitalistic 
society  arises  from  the  question  of  what 
comes  first,  the  profit  motive  or  the  public 
service  ethic. 

I'm  among  those  who  beUeve  that  the  pub- 
lic service  ethic  should  come  first. 

Profit  is  nothing  to  disparage  or  to  run 
away  from,  but  when  it  becomes  the  end-all, 
public  service  Invariably  Is  sacrificed. 

The  question  Is  especially  relevant  when 
It  Involves  crucial  endeavors  whch  affect 
masses  of  people — endeavors  such  as  health, 
utilities,  food,  transportation,  the  press  .  .  . 
and  mail  delivery. 

Mall  delivery:  that's  where  the  Issue  of 
service  versus  profit  Is  coming  to  a  head 
these  days. 

The  MaUbox  In  today's  Independent  con- 
tains a  letter  from  Contra  Costa  County 
Congressman  Jerome  Waldle  about  that  Issue. 
Waldle,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives Postal  Service  Subcommittee,  is 
gravely  concerned  about  the  state  of  affairs 
In  the  post  office  and  Is  planning  an  Investi- 
gation which  hopeftilly  will  lead  to  reform. 

Mail  delivery,  as  we  all  are  aware,  has  be- 
come a  national  disgrace  and  Joke.  Whereas 
In  the  old  days  our  mail  came  twice  a  day 
and  came  promptly,  now  delivery  comes  once 
a  day  and  letters  or  packages  from  across 
town  take  a  week  to  get  to  you. 

It's  not  the  fault  of  the  poor  guys  and 
gpls  working  in  the  post  office.  God  knows, 
they're  doing  their  best.  They're  understaffed 
and  they're  working  for  a  pay  that's  hardly 
enough  to  support  a  family  without  a  second 
job.  But  they're  laboring  under  an  Insur- 
mountable burden. 

That  burden  is  the  profit  motive.  Some- 
where along  the  line  It  was  decided  that  the 
postal  service  had  to  make  a  profit.  The 
post  office  was  phased  out  of  the  realm  of 
pure  public  service  and  was  turned  Into  a 
seml-prlvate  corporation. 

The  service,  which  had  been  slowly  de- 
teriorating thanks  to  the  government's  sting- 
iness in  funding  the  post  office  department. 
Immediately  sank  through  the  fioor  when  the 
service-oriented  Post  Office  Department  be- 
came the  profit-oriented  Postal  Service. 

My  father  worked  In  the  post  office  during 
his  career.  This  column  frankly  Is  sort  of 
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an  extension  of  the  grumbling  h( 
my  eaxs  when  I  visit  him.  "A  profil 
as  well  ask  the  military  to  make  a 
ho  declares. 

Congressman  Waldle   In  his 
similar  conunent:    ".   .   .  do  we 
departments,  police  departments 
to  make   a  profit?   Public   serv 
delivering  mall  promptly  and 
to  be  the  primary  concern  of  the 
Ice.  What  we  have  today  is  a 
that  neither  provides  adequate 
makes  a  profit." 

My  father  has  pointed  out  to  me 
of  the  work  handled  by  the 
quires  painstaking  human 
really  be  mechanized — and  that 
ernment  spent  more  money  to 
service,  the  result  would  be  not 
mall  service  but  more  Jobs. 

Congressman    Waldle    wants 
write  to  him  about  their 
the  postal  service.  I  hope  many 
Indeed  do  ihat.  demanding  that 
Ice  be  reinstated  sis  the  primary 
U.S.  Postal  Service. 
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HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 


OF   TEXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Thursday.  March  29, 
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Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr 
days  ago,  the  President  of 
American  Development  Bank 
found   and   important   addre^ 
University  of  Texas,  dealing 
future  of  economic  relations  be 
countries  of  this  hemisphere, 
the  importance  of  this  topic  anfi 
perceptive  comments  of  Mr.  Oi  tiz 
I  wish  to  place  it  in  today's  Record 

Also,  I  am  placing  into  the 
San  Antonio  Light  report  on 
matter. 

The  material  follows: 
Unfted    States-Latin    American 
Relations  in  the   1970'< 

Mr. 


and 


moreo'  er 
discusf  Bd 


t^e 


assem  bled 


(Speech  prepared  for  delivery  by 
Ortiz     Mena,     President     of 
American  Development  Bank,  a( 
ference  on  Latin  America — Ual 
Economic    Interactions) 
Dean     Kozmetsky,     honored 
ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  special 
ing  to  be  Invited  here  this  evenli  g 
principal    speaker.    The    theme 
which  this  Conference  ts  considering 
the    highest    Importance 
timely  that  they  are  being 
moment  of  great  changes  In  the 
nomic  order.  A  brief  glance  at 
conference   speakers,    assures   one 
very   best   talent   has   been 
both  from  the  United  States  and 
tries  In  Latin  America  to  lead  t 
and   treatment   of   these    Important 
Indeed,  I  recognize  among  them 
friends    of    longstanding    who,    i 
respective   positions  In  the 
ernmental  and  business  sectors  of 
of  our  hemisphere,  have  exerctseC 
tual  leadership  in  the  forging  of 
proaches      for      Inter-American 
relations. 

Perhaps  never  In  the  past  has 
of  the   United   States-Latin   American 
nomlc  relations  been  beset  by  so 
certainties.  At  this  point  In  1973 
that  the  interaction  between  the 
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pours  Into  of  this  hemisphere  will  be  profoundly 
We  might  affected  by  the  change  now  taking  place  In 
profit  too!"  world  political  and  economic  arrangements. 
Moreover,  certain  changes  underway  within 
both  the  United  States  and  Latin  America 
have  also  begun  to  assert  an  Influence  on 
the  future  of  this  relationship. 

Among  the  many  currents  of  change  in  the 
world  today,  perhaps  none  Is  so  far  reaching 
In  Its  consequences  than  the  dismantling  of 
the  cornerstone  premise  which  underlay  the 
bipolar  concept  of  the  Cold  War.  In  its  place 
Is  emerging  a  more  pluralist  system  In  which 
power  and  responsibility  both  political  and 
economic  Is  shared  among  a  growing  number 
of  countries. 

The    United    States    has    taken    history- 
making  initiatives  In   some  of  the   crucial 
areas  of  International  relations.  On  the  one 
hand,  by  calling  the  historic  meeting  which 
iHtlzens    to     culminated  In  the  Smithsonian  Agreement, 
with     the  United  States  started  an  Intensive  Inter- 
jeaders  will      national  effort  aimed  at  the  reorganization 
I  ubllc  serv-      of  the   world  monetary   and   trade   system, 
joal  of  the      which  untu  then  had  been  subject  to  the 
rules  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreement  and 
to  a  lesser  extent,  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT). 
Furthermore,  after  the  Smithsonian  Agree- 
AlJlERICAN      ment,   new  developments  have  been  taking 
IN     THE     Pl*c8  i^  the  monetary  field,  the  more  recent 
of  which  was  the  three  per  cent  revaluation 
of   the   Deutsche   Mark.   This   measure   was 
taken  against  the  Special  Drawing  Rights, 
thereby   substituting   the   U.S.   Dollar   as   a 
frame  of  reference  on  International  markets. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  starting  of  inten- 
sive contacts  by  the  United  States  and  other 
nations  with  China  and  the  latter's  admis- 
sion  into   the  United   Nations  system,   the 
Improvement  of  the  political  and  economic 
relations  with  the  Soviet  bloc  and  the  peace 
agreements  in  Vietnam,  bring  new  dimen- 
sions  and   prospects   to   international   rela- 
tions, which  In  turn  bear  profound  Implica- 
tions in  the  economic  area,  and  with  respect 
to  hemispheric  relations. 

I  believe  that  these  Initiatives  have  made 
a  very  Important  contribution  to  world 
peace.  International  understanding  and,  in 
turn,  may  create  better  possibilities  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  of  all  nations. 

The  consequences  of  these  events  for  Latin 
America  could  hardly  be  more  profound  and 
meaningful.  For  In  place  of  a  one-sided  de- 
pendent relationship  reinforced  by  the  ten- 
EcoNOMic     slons    existing    between    two    unremittingly 
hostile    camps — the    East    and    the    West — 
Antonio     comes  a  fresh  opportimlty  for  a  more  diver- 
Inter-     slfied  relationship  between  the  countries  of 
the  Con-     Latin  America  and  the  economic  and  pout- 
ed States     ^'^^^  centers  of  the  world.  By  the  same  token, 
the  United  States  Is  becoming  less  of  a  pre- 
dominant factor  in  the  economic  and  polit- 
ical life  of  the  Latin  American  countries  as 
the  hegemony  of  the  cold  war  years  is  con- 
verted into  a  relationship  more  solidly  based 
on  mutual  interest. 

In    turn,    these    trends    have    helped    to 
strengthen  the  view  within  the  region,  that 
Latin  America  has  no  alternative  but  to  as- 
sume   full    responsibility    and    Initiative   in 
solving    Its    problems,    and    that    whatever 
solutions   or   recognition    needed   from   the 
United  States  or  the  rest  of  the  world,  should 
be  the  result  of  the  effectiveness  with  which 
Latin  America  Is  able  to  Increase  its  bar- 
gaining strength.  No  longer  content  to  deal 
with  arrangements  and  policies  determined 
by  others,  Latin  America  Is  aggressively  seek- 
ing to  have  a  role  In  their  determination. 
The  establishment  of  the  Committee  of  20 
with  some  relevant  participation  by  the  re- 
gion's representatives,  has  been  encouraging 
to    the   Latin    American    countries.    Central 
future      Banks    and    Finance    Ministers    have    maln- 
eco-      tained   active   and   intensive   contacts   with 
nany  un-      each  other  in  order  to  present  a  united  front 
t  is  clear      In   the  negotiations.  It   is  of  particular  in- 
Lwo  parts      terest  that  the  United  States  officially  noted 
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that  the  formation  of  the  Committee  of  20 
will  facilitate  the  full  refiection  of  the  de- 
veloping countries'  concerns  In  the  discus- 
sions of  the  reform  in  the  monetary  system. 
Turning  specifically  to  the  United  States- 
Latin  American  relationship,  we  should  re- 
call that  during  the  50's,  the  Latin  American 
countries  were  only  starting  to  apply  the 
policy  of  the  rationale  of  development  as 
understood  In  Its  contemporary  meaning,  and 
as  elaborated  mainly  by  ECLA.  A  combina- 
tion of  nationalistic  politicians  and  new 
elites  of  technocrats  appeared  In  several 
countries,  and  started  to  promote  a  region- 
ally-concerted effort  to  Intensify  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  Latin  America, 
mainly  through  public  financing  and  expan- 
sion of  trade  In  basic  commodities. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  was  still 
the  totally  dominant  world  power  at  the 
time  In  the  financing  and  trade  fields,  in- 
duced the  Latin  American  neighbors  to  carry 
on  both  bilaterally  and  multllaterally  an  un- 
interrupted effort  to  obtain  Its  support  for 
the  region's  development. 

The  United  States  attached  political  and 
economic  Importance  to  Its  bilateral  rela- 
tions with  the  Latin  American  countries  and 
tried,  through  varied  efforts  of  cooperation 
with  many  of  them,  to  build  up  a  hemi- 
spheric system  of  economic  relations,  in 
which  in  addition  to  the  bilateral  institu- 
tions, the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the 
World  Bank,  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  later  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank  played  significant  roles. 

A  greater  effort  of  technical  assistance  and 
research  on  Latin  America  took  place  during 
this  decade.  A  very  large  number  of  United 
States  universities  and  individual  econo- 
mists participated  In  the  diagnosis  of  devel- 
opment problems.  In  the  formulation  of  eco- 
nomic policies.  In  the  creation  of  economic 
and  financial  Institutions  and  in  the  design 
and  execution  of  development  programs  and 
projects.  A  very  large  number  of  Latin  Ameri- 
cans were  trained  as  economists  In  United 
States  universities.  A  number  of  United 
States  universities  assisted  Latin  American 
universities  in  the  modernization  of  their 
curricula. 

After  the  Meeting  In  Bogotd  of  1959,  the 
Inter-American  System  was  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  commitment  of  the  United 
States  to  create  the  Social  Progress  Trust 
Fund. 

For  a  decade  starting  in  1961,  the  bilateral 
and  multilateral  cooperation  of  the  United 
States  with  Latin  America  was  put  under 
the  conceptual  framework  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progre.=s. 

Parallel  with  the  process  of  world  change. 
Important  economic  developments,  within 
Latin  America  have  been  at  work.  Over  the 
past  decade  many  fundamental  changes  In 
the  economies  of  various  countries  have  given 
rise  to  new  attitudes  on  the  part  of  their 
leaders,  and  radically  changed  the  outlook  on 
the  world.  All  this  has  resulted  In  a  new 
economic  nationalism  which  is  at  once  more 
articulate  about  the  needs  and  aspirations 
of  these  countries,  and  vastly  more  asser- 
tive In  the  pursuit  of  these  aspirations.  The 
principal  expression  of  this  assertlveness  is 
a  demand  to  take  Into  Its  own  hands  the 
decisions  which  will  determine  Its  own  eco- 
nomic destiny.  This  force  is  at  work  to  a 
£Treater  or  lesser  degree  in  each  country. 
Perhaps  less  well  recognized  is  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  also  at  work  in  the  processes 
of  economic  Integration  wl>fch  are  tying 
the  countries  of  the  regl6»^closer  together, 
and  uniting  them  around  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  new  economic  nationalism. 
To  the  extent  that  integration  succeeds  In 
this  goal  It  will  magnify  Latin  America's 
voice  and  leverage  In  the  bargaining  in  world 
trade  forums,  and  In  enforcing  new  ap- 
proaches to  foreign  Investment  and  related 
issues;  to  that  extent  will  the  developed 
countries  find   that  the   achievement  of  a 
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satisfactory  economic  relationship  will  re- 
quire negotiated  resolution  of  the  issues 
which  presently  divide  them. 

As  we  witness  two  processes  of  change 
underway  at  the  same  tlme^-one  concerning 
the  organization  of  world  monetary  and 
trade  and  the  other  within  Latin  America 
Itself — one  is  tempted  to  ask:  are  these  two 
processes  Inevitably  headed  to  a  hopeless 
coUlslon?  It  is  my  conviction  that  such  Is  not 
Inevitable;  Indeed  given  patient  negotia- 
tion and  some  reasonably  long  term  view 
of  growing  world  economic  Interdependence, 
I  think  the  chances  are  good  for  an  Improved 
economic  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America. 

When  I  say  this  I  have  In  mind  that  at 
the  bottom  of  all  future  sources  of  conflict 
between  the  two,   there  are  really   two  or 
three  key  Issues  which  overshadow  all  others. 
Prom  Latin  America's  point  of  view  I  would 
Judge  that  these  would  be:  flrst,  an  expanded 
opportunity  to  sell  the  products  of  Its  manu- 
facturing Industry  and  labor  In  the  markets 
of  the  United  States,  and  those  of  other  de- 
veloped  countries;    second,   greater   control 
over  the  terms  and  conditions  which  apply 
to    foreign    Investment    and    multinational 
companies  In  their  countries;   and  third  a 
flow  of  financial  resources  for  development 
on  some  basis  more  stable  than  the  present. 
Of  course,  these  are  not  three  separate 
issues  at  all;  they  are  rather  Intertwined  and 
what  happens  with  respect  to  one,  has  Im- 
pact on  the  other  two.  It  Is  useful  to  recall 
that  trade  between  Latin  America  and  the 
United  States  is  at  a  level  of  US$12  billion; 
while  this  represents  a  fraction  of  total  US 
trade,  the  balance  of  that  trade  remains  In 
favor  of  the  United  States  by  an  average  of 
about  US$600  mUllon  annually.  Investments 
In  Latin  America  by  US  companies  and  In- 
dividuals are  estimated  to  have  reached  US 
$16  billion;  and  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that 
expropriation    of    certain    natural    resource 
properties  In  some  countries  has   not  pre- 
vented the  total  amount  of  US  Investment 
In  Latin  American  countries  from  Increasing. 
In  the  past,  it  might  have  been  said  that 
these  figures  were  indicative  of  the  depend- 
ence of  Latin  America  on  the  United  States, 
than  of  mutual  interdependence.  While  that 
may  have  been  true  In  the  past,  particularly 
up  to  the  early  1960's  the  changes  which  have 
occurred    In    both    the    economies    of   Latin 
America  and  that  United  States  render  this 
Judgment  outdated  and  empty.  During  the 
past   30   years    the   economy   of   the   United 
States  has  progressively  become  more  open 
to  external  Influences.   1971   and   1972  were 
years  in  which  the  United  States  ran  heavy 
deficits  on   Its   trade   accoimt   for  the  flrst 
time   In   this    century.    Although    corrective 
measures  are  being  taken  to  restore  balance 
In  the    United   States   trade   accounts,   the 
Judgment    Is    Inescapable    that    the    United 
States  along  with  all  advanced  economies, 
are  gradually  becoming  more — not  less — de- 
pendent  on   Imports   from   other   countries 
and,  In  turn,  on  exports  to  pay  for  them. 

New  factors  coming  Into  view  will  accel- 
erate this  trend.  The  pressure  of  the  world's 
great  Industrialized  economies  on  the  avail- 
able supply  of  energy  and  mineral  products 
has  reached  such  proportions  that  one  now 
hears  talk  of  their  dependence  on  the  devel- 
oping countries  for  assured  supplies  of  fuels, 
minerals  and  raw  materials.  The  so-called 
energy  crises  marks  the  beginning  of  a  grow- 
ing dependence  of  the  United  States  on  Im- 
ported petroleum  and  other  forms  of  en- 
ergy. Whereas  United  States  Imports  of  fuels 
were  only  US$8  bUllon  in  1970.  some  analysts 
expect  that  by  1985,  this  country  will  need 
to  Import  up  to  US$30  billion  In  fuels  alone. 
On  top  of  this.  It  is  estimated  that  the  United 
States  will  have  to  depend  on  foreign  sources 
for  more  than  one-half  of  Its  supplies  of  sev- 
eral certain  basic  mineral  products. 
I  do  not  want  to  suggest  that  Latin  Amer- 
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lea  Is  capable  of  filling  the  entire  United 
States  need  for  all  these  products.  Never- 
theless, with  Its  large  petroleum  reserves, 
and  still  to  be  exploited  deposits  of  minerals, 
one  can  confidently  foresee  that  Latin  Amer- 
ica will  remain  and  become  even  more  Im- 
portant as  a  source  of  these  basic  products 
to  the  United  States.  This  will,  of  course, 
depend  on  the  ability  of  the  countries  to 
mobilize  an  adequate  volume  of  Investments 
to  develop  these  resources.  But,  If  this  were 
the  extent  of  it,  the  problem  we  are  discuss- 
ing tonight  and  during  this  three  day  con- 
ference would  be  simple  indeed.  The  pat- 
tern of  relationships  between  less  developed 
countries  exporting  raw  materials  to  Indus- 
trialized countries  which.  In  turn,  supply 
manufactured  goods  Is  becoming  obsolete  as 
It  applies  to  Latin  America. 

Latin  America's  approach  to  its  future  eco- 
nomic relationships  with  the  United  States 
reflects,  in  turn,  some  basic  changes  which 
have  occurred  In  the  structure  of  the  Latin 
American  economy.  The  steady  and  Inexor- 
able progress  of  the  industrial  sector  of  the 
region,  a  phenomenon  of  the  past  40  years, 
has  flnally.  In  the  seventies,  arrived  at  a 
most  slgnlflcant  point.  Throughout  the  dec- 
ade of  the  sixties,  manufacturing  industry 
In  Latin  America  has  been  growing  at  rates 
considerably  In  excess  of  overall  GNP  grovrth 
rates,  with  the  result  that  manufacturing 
Industry  has  become  the  largest  single  sec- 
tor in  the  Latin  American  economy.  By  1970, 
manufacturing  industry  was  generating  some 
25  percent  of  the  region's  ONP,  while  agri- 
culture accounted  for  about  16  per  cent.  I 
dare  say  there  is  Insufficient  awareness  of 
the  import  of  these  statistics  In  the  minds 
of  many  In  the  United  States  and  elsewhere 
In  the  developed  world. 

As    Industrial    production    In    the    region 
advances  at  these  high  rates,  we  are  begin- 
ning to  see  evidence   that  Latin  American 
Industry  Is  reaching  a  new  stage.  In  past 
decades,  the  growth   of  Industrial  capacity 
In  Latin  America  has  been  largely  based  on 
the  exploitation  of  Internal  markets  and  the 
opportunities  for  Import  substitution.  In  the 
decade  of  the  seventies,   as   these  Internal 
markets  become  satisfied,  we  are  beginning 
to  see  a  new  posture  of  active  and  aggressive 
search  for  external  markets  for  the  products 
of  its  industry.  This  is  the  meaning  behind 
some  recent  economic  events  In  the  region. 
It   Is   reflected    In   the    Intensive   search   to 
broaden   limited  national  markets  through 
economic  Integration  arrangements  such  as 
the  Andean  Group  and  the  Central  American 
Common  Market,  and  It  Is  mirrored  In  the 
rapid  Increases  being  registered  In  the  reg- 
ion's exports  of  manufactured  goods  during 
the  past  decade.  That  category  rose  faster 
than  any  other  element  of  the  region's  ex- 
ports. Between  1960  and  1970,  manufactured 
exports  from  Latin  America  Increased  at  an 
average    annual    rate    In    excess    of    15    per 
cent — a  rate  which  doubled  the  proportion 
of   manufactured  products   to  the   total   of 
the  region's  exports — that  is,  from  a  level  of 
nine  per  cent  In  1960  to  a  level  of  about  18 
per  cent  of  the  region's  exports  In  1970.  This 
expansion  of  export  of  manufactures  by  the 
region    continues    to    accelerate.    Recently, 
several  United  States  and  Japanese  compa- 
nies have  announced  new  Investments  In  pro- 
duction facilities  for  export.  The  Ford  Motor 
Company  will  shift  Its  production  of  engines 
for  one  of  Its  products  to  Brazil.  RCA  and 
Sony  have  announced  similar  Intentions  with 
respect  to  their  color  television  production. 
The  meaning  behind  these  statistics  could 
hardly  be  more  profound  for  Latin  America. 
Fundamentally,  this  trend  signifies  a  pro- 
gressive Increase  In  value  added  within  the 
region:  In  turn  this  signifies  not  only  a  most 
promising  line  of  growth  and  development 
for  the.se  economies,  but,   more  Important, 
expanded     employment     opportunities     for 
Latin  America's  vast  reserves  of  underem- 
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ployed  and  unemployed  manpower  residing 
In  the  cities  of  Latin  America.  As  these  cities 
are  growing  annually  at  nearly  six  per  cent, 
a  rate  double  that  of  the  total  population  of 
these  countries,  the  problem  becomes  more 
urgent  every  year.  It  Is  clear  that  Latin 
America  cannot  give  employment  to  these 
masses  by  exporting  its  raw  materials  to 
other  centers  to  be  processed.  The  only  hope 
of  meeting  the  need  lies  In  determined  efforts 
to  Increase  processing  operations  within  the 
region  and  being  able  to  market  the  result- 
ing products  In  the  markets  of  the  developed 
world. 

Thus,  as  Latin  America  confronts  a  world 
of  changing  economic  relationships.  Its  in- 
terest In  assuring  access  to  markets  for  the 
products  of  Its  maturing  Industries  will  be 
primary.  The  strong  protectionist  sentiment 
which  currently  exists  In  the  United  States 
represents  a  real  threat  to  Latin  America;  If 
that  sentiment  prevails  It  Is  not  difficult  to 
foresee  conflict  between  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
more  hopeful  trend  Is  represented  In  the 
United  States  proposal  to  put  into  effect  a 
system  of  generalized  preferences.  Following 
discussions  in  the  OECD,  several  developed 
countries  have  moved  to  put  into  effect  their 
versions  of  the  generalized  preference  sys- 
tem. Each  of  these  Is  hobbled  by  varying 
types  of  restrictions;  but  clearly,  further 
progress  toward  a  true  world  system  of  trade 
preference  for  developing  countries  hinges 
on  the  Implementation  of  the  United  States 
system.  To  date  protectionist  sentiment  In 
this  country  has  been  considered  too  strong 
to  permit  passage  of  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion. The  outcome  Is  still  In  the  balance; 
and  whatever  the  outcome.  It  will  have  a 
heavy  Influence  on  the  future  economic  re- 
lationship between  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America. 

At  the  same  time  that  many  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  have  turned  outward  seeking 
a  larger  role  In  world  trade,  attitudes  within 
the  region  concerning  an  acceptable  role  for 
foreign  Investment  have  also  been  changing. 
These  changes  usually  take  the  form  of  de- 
mands for  national  control  of  key  enterprises 
through  participation  by  the  state,  or  major- 
ity ownership  by  national  Investors  and  en- 
trepreneurs. The  problem  Is  further  com- 
plicated by  the  growth  of  great  multinational 
companies  presiding  over  great  numbers  of 
subsidiaries  located  In  many  different  coun- 
tries having  the  power  to  make  decisions  ef- 
fecting the  national  life  In  any  one  of  these 
countries,  without  reference  to  the  author- 
ities of  that  country.  This  feeling  of  vulner- 
abUlty  gives  persuasive  support  to  the  con- 
tention of  some  that  these  great  multina- 
tional systems  unchecked  by  any  authority 
are  in  fact  a  threat  to  basic  sovereignty. 

These  fears  are  not  new:  but  their  re- 
emergence  in  coincidence  with  several  sensa- 
tional cases  of  expropriation  of  natural  re- 
source and  utility  companies  has  combined 
to  give  rise  to  renewed  tension  between  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America.  The  emo- 
tional dust  raised  by  these  has  made  more 
difficult  the  reasoned  and  dispassionate  anal- 
ysis of  the  Latin  American  objective. 

In  the  brief  time  we  have  together  this 
evening,  I  can  only  make  one  or  two  observa- 
tions on  where  I  as  an  Individual  believe 
these  conflicting  attitudes  take  us. 

In  the  context  of  the  region's  preoccupa- 
tion with  expanding  Its  Industry  and  Its  ex- 
ports. It  Is  noteworthy  that  a  very  high  pro- 
portion of  Latin  America's  manufactured  ex- 
ports find  their  origin  In  subsidiaries  owned 
by  foreign  companies.  It  is  not  often  recog- 
nised that  growth  in  value  added  and.  In 
turn,  in  export  capacity  was  the  subject  of  a 
long,  private  running  negotiation  between 
companies  and  governments.  Industrial  com- 
panies which  had  originally  come  to  these 
countries  to  serve  the  local,  limited  market 
behind  high  protective  barriers  eventually 
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found  themselves  engaged  in  what 
non  has  labeled  the  "Struggle  over 
Throughout  this  period,  companies 
der   pressure   to   Import   less  and 
more  from  local  sources  and  wher 
tlal  progress  was  achieved  In  this 
tlon  was  shifted  to  export  of  their 
tured   products.   In   most   cases 
panles  being  elements  of  worldwld^ 
Ing  systems  were  able  to  responi 
foreign  owned  subsldalres  account 
40  per  cent  of  Latin  American 
manufactures.   Perhaps   in   this 
understandable    that    these   subsidiaries 
not  appear  to  be  threatened  In 
a  region  where  foreign  ownership 
issue.  Indeed  new  subsidiaries  of 
multinational    companies   are 
llshed  In  Latin  America  at  higher 
ever. 

The  pattern  of  interaction 
companies    which    genuinely 
their  host  countries'  objectives  and 
through  well  planned  changes,  to 
accommodate  to  changes  In  these 
and  objectives  supports  the  conclikslon 
Ideology  becomes  secondary  to  such 
ations  as  productivity,  value  added , 
exports.  In  contrast,  companies  wpich 
their  back  on  the  changes  going 
them,  and  resist  taking  action 
accommodate  these  changes,  eventually 
the  risk  of  falling  prey  to  ideology 
when  the  technology  they  comman^ 
commonplace  and  more  or  less 
from  national  sources.  I  can  think 
vestment  which  will  ever  be  free 
to  accommodate  in  some  way  to 
cies  of  changing  national  life. 

Having    offered    these 
must  hasten  to  qualify  them.  While 
lieve    they   stand    as    generallzatii  ins 
nevertheless  true  that  each  count  ry 
ferent   and    will    apply   different 
of  what  meets  the  national  need 
will  be  subject  to  negotiation. 

Throughout   this  evening,  I   hate 
of  Latin  America  as  if  the  needs  ol 
tries  of  the  region  were  similar 
course,  not  the  case.  Certainly,  th  i 
tend  to  blur  the  differences  among 
tries  in  terms  of  degree  of 
and  ability  to  comi)ete  in  world 
Industrial  goods.  As  a  matter  of 
cent  of  Industrial  output  of  the 
Inates  In  only  seven  of  the  24 
the  region.  For  many  of  the  latter 
there  remains  a  long  road  ahead 
Industrial  capacity  equal  to  the 
world  competitive  forces.  Continue^ 
talned  efforts  will  be  required  of 
tries  not  only  to  build  infrastructijre 
dustry,    but    also    to    improve 
which  still  employs  the  largest 
the  economically  active  populatioh 
countries.  Moreover,  there  remalr  s 
questioned  need  for  social  develop:  lent 
ects  such  as  Improved  and 
ties   for    education    and    health 
means  Is  that  the  need  for  externa 
resources  remains  as  great  as  evei 

We,   at   the  Inter-American 
Bank  are  acutely  conscious  of  theie 
ties  hidden  within  the  statlstlca 
representing  the  region  as  If  It 
gle  entity.  For  this  reason,  we  havi 
new  policies  which  distinguish 
countries  according  to  their  state 
ment  and  their  needs.  Thus,  the 
less   developed   countries   of  the 
given  priority  In  the  allocation  of 
resources;  the  relatively  advanced 
receive  financing  with  resources 
Bank  borrows  In  the  capital 
world  at  prevailing  Interest  rates, 
nlque  sharpens  the  focus  on  the 
facing  the  relatively  less  developed 
and  distinguishes  them   from  th  )se 
the   higher   Income   countries  entering 
phase  of  rapid  Industrial  develops  ent 

It   Is  somewhat   Ironic   that   as 
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need  for  financial  resources  for  development, 
the  sources  of  these  resources  are  becoming 
less  disposed  to  provide  them.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  one  can  see  in  the  United  States 
a  much  lessened  resolve  to  continue  to  ap- 
propriate public  funds  either  for  bilateral 
development  programs  or  for  contributions 
to  multilateral  agencies  such  as  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank.  For  '-he  past 
two  years*  the  Congress  has  refused  to  ap- 
propriate the  funds  necessary  to  fulfill  the 
amounts  previously  committed  to  increase 
the  low  Interest  funds  of  the  Bank.  We 
remain  hopeful  that  1973  will  bring  more 
favorable  results. 

In  recent  months  there  has  been  discussion 
of  new  ways  to  provide  financial  resources  for 
development,  which  would  be  less  dependent 
on  the  uncertainties  of  action  by  Individual 
national  legislatures.  One  such  proposal  un- 
der consideration  at  this  time  Is  that  referred 
to  as  the  "SDR-LINK."  Simply  stated,  this 
proposal  would  provide  for  some  means  of 
setting  aside  some  portion  of  each  creation 
of  new  Special  Drawing  Rights  to  finance 
projects  In  developing  countries.  In  this 
way,  some  of  the  supply  of  development  capi- 
tal would  be  "linked"  to  new  creations  of 
international  liquidity  es  represented  by 
SDR's.  At  present  this  windfall  of  resources 
is  distributed  among  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  member  countries  according  to 
their  share  of  voting  power  In  that  Institu- 
tion— a  method  which  Insures  that  a  hindful 
of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  countries 
get  the  lion's  share.  A  number  of  detailed 
and  complex  proposals  have  been  advanced 
to  accomplish  this  "link";  one  of  these  would 
provide  that  the  SDR's  set  aside  for  devel- 
opment be  channeled  to  International  or 
regional  development  banks  such  as  the  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank.  Such  a 
scheme  would  seem  to  me  to  make  great 
sense  from  the  point  of  view  of  both  the  ad- 
vanced as  well  as  the  developing  countries. 
Both  would  be  assured  that  the  resources 
so  provided  would  be  allocated  for  high  pri- 
ority development  projects. 

I  have  spoken  this  evening  of  several  is- 
sues which  In  my  Judgment  as  a  Latin 
American  will  be  determinants  of  the  nature 
of  the  United  States-Latin  American  eco- 
nomic relationship  In  the  future.  I  am  sure 
that  during  the  remainder  of  this  Confer- 
ence other  Issues  will  emerge  for  treatment 
and  discussion.  However  that  may  be,  I 
take  It  to  be  a  cause  for  optimism  that  such 
Issues  are  being  uncovered  and  debated  by 
such  responsible  institutions  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  and  by  scholars  from  all 
parts  of  the  hemisphere. 

For  I  remain  hopeful  that  the  attitudes 
of  mutual  cooperation  and  the  specific  rec- 
ommendations that  result  from  this  Confer- 
ence will  find  a  place  In  the  policymaking  of 
the  countries  of  the  hemisphere. 

Foreign  Am  in  TROtJBLE 
(By  Jan  Jarboe) 

Unless  President  Nixon  exhibits  strong 
leadership,  any  would-be  congressional  for- 
eign aid  bill  Is  In  trouble,  U.S.  Rep.  Henry 
B.  Gonzalez  said  Saturday. 

"At  this  time,  the  status  of  a  foreign  aid 
bill  is  that  we  haven't  one,"  Oonaalez  told 
the  27th  annual  convention  of  the  San  An- 
tonio Archdlocesan  National  Council  of  Cath- 
olic Women  at  the  Gunter  Hotel. 

The  veteran  lawmaker  said  one  reason  last 
year's  foreign  aid  bill  died  In  committee  was 
that  Nixon  did  not  push  for  the  bill. 

Gonzalez,  who  Is  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  International  Finance,  said  "We 
have  a  responsibility  that  Is  Inescapable"  to 
provide  foreign  aid  to  developing  countries, 
but  he  said  opponents  of  foreign  aid  legisla- 
tion have  had  their  way  In  Congress  to  date. 

During  the  convention  proceedings,  the 
question  of  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling  on 
the  Texas  and  Georgia  abortion  law  surfaced. 

Gonzalez,  who  Is  a  Catholic,  said  any  at- 
tempt to  promote  a  constitutional  amend- 
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ment  prohibiting  abortions  would  be  "Im- 
practical." 

"Tou  can  do  almost  anything  with  a  con- 
stitutional amendment — maybe  even  cure 
fallen  arches — but  I  think  the  possibility  of 
getting  a  constitutional  amendment  of  this 
type  Is  very  remote,"  he  said. 

Gonzalez  said  he  would  advise  opponents 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  abortion  decision  to 
concentrate  their  activity  at  the  state  level 
and  perhaps  "look  Into  the  Texas  Constitu- 
tional Revision  Committee." 

Mrs.  H.  R.  Giladorf,  president  of  the  coun- 
cil, said,  "I'm  against  abortion  In  any  form 
and  under  any  excuse  given  for  it.  I  believe 
It  Is  comparable  to  murder,  and  I  feel  that 
is  the  belief  of  most  Catholic  women." 

The  council  has  spearheaded  a  legislative 
group  termed  "Right  to  Life"  which  Mrs. 
Giladorf  said  will  actively  lobby  for  reversal 
of  the  Supreme  Court  decision. 


AIDING  RUSSIAN  EMIGRANTS 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  29,  1973 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  responsible  of- 
ficials of  the  Department  of  State  are 
presently  conducting  final  negotiations 
with  U.S.  voluntary  agencies  for  use  of 
the  $50  million  appropriated  by  Congress 
last  year  to  help  resettle  Russian  Jews 
in  Israel. 

I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  all 
my  colleagues  who  are  concerned  with 
the  Jewish  emigration  from  Russia  that 
a  sense  of  urgency  now  surrounds  these 
negotiations.  Last  week  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion relented  on  severe  emigration  re- 
strictions when  it  unofficially  announced 
"suspension"  of  the  decree  requiring 
heavy  exit  fees  from  university-educated 
citizens  emigrating  to  Israel  or  other 
non-Communist  countries. 

I  say  this  suspension  is  unofficial  for 
I  have  the  trepidation  its  longevity  may 
be  directly  related  to  the  time  when  the 
Soviet  Union  consummates  trade  agree- 
ments with  our  own  Government  giving 
the  U.S.S.R.  most-favored-nation  status 
Once  they  have  that  agreement  In  hand 
I  fear  they  may  repeal  the  waiver  of  the 
exit  tax. 

Therefore,  it  behooves  us  to  urge  the 
Department  of  State  to  press  ahead  in 
its  negotiations  with  voluntary  agencies 
with  all  possible  expedition.  Since  most 
of  the  migrants  leaving  Russia  are  des- 
tined for  Israel,  the  principal  voluntary 
agency  concerned  is  the  United  Israel 
Appeal  for  which  the  Jewish  Agency  for 
Israel  will  conduct  the  program. 

The  Department  of  State  informs  me 
that  areas  to  be  supported  with  U.S. 
money  include:  enlargement  of  a  transit 
center  in  Western  Europe;  maintenance 
of  refugees  in  transit;  transportation  of 
refugees  and  their  effects  from  Western 
Europe  to  Israel;  construction  of  hostels; 
absorption  centers  and  housing  in  Israel, 
and  education  and  training  assistance, 
including  special  youth  care. 

The  Soviet's  repressive  restrictions  on 
freedom  and,  specifically,  the  exit  fee 
are,  to  me,  chilling  reminders  of  the 
despotism  of  the  cold  war  era.  We  in  the 
Congress  should  seek  the  abolishment  of 
all  such  curbs  of  freedom.  If  necessary 
to  accomplish  this  goal,  we  should  line  up 
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solidly  against  any  and  all  concessions 
to  the  Soviet  Union  for  trade  preferences. 
But  in  any  event,  we  can  be  of  assist- 
ance to  those  Jews  in  Russia  who  wish 
to  migrate  to  Israel  or  other  non-Com- 
munist countries  by  urging  the  State  De- 
partment to  conclude  negotiations  on  the 
use  of  appropriated  moneys — ^and  do  it 
while  the  suspension  of  the  exit  fee  from 
Russia  is  still  in  effect. 


SEARCH  FOR  THE  TRUTH  AT 
WOUNDED  KNEE 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  29.  1973 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
there  seems  to  be  so  much  controversy 
over  the  rtai  lacis  aoout  media  report- 
ing at  Wounded  Knee,  S.  Dak.,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  my  cuileagues  in  the  House  a  recent 
article  from  the  Birmingham  News: 
On  Wounded  Knee  Occupation  :  News  Media 
Do  Poor  Job 
(By  James  Free) 

Washington. — The  news  media  have  done 
a  mediocre  Job  of  reporting  on  the  Indian 
occupation  of  Wounded  Knee,  S.D.,  and  the 
broadcast  media  In  particular. 

This  has  been  Impressed  on  Washington 
observers  not  because  they  knew  by  long 
distance  what  was  going  on,  but  because  they 
could  not  find  out  from  the  usual  sources. 

Who  are  the  leaders  of  the  occupying  force? 
Were  they  elected  by  the  local  reservation 
Oglala  Sioux  tribe?  Where  did  most  of  the 
"dissident"  Indians  come  from?  What  do  the 
Oglala  Sioux  think  of  all  this?  E>o  Indians 
elsewhere  approve  of  the  occupation  tactics? 

Adequate  answers  sUnply  were  not  to  be 
found  In  the  dispatches  and  broadcasts  from 
Wounded  Knee. 

The  first  authentic,  comprehensive  report 
to  surface  In  the  nation's  capital  came  last 
Tuesday  morning  from  Rep.  James  Abdnor, 
R.-S.D.,  whose  district  includes  Wounded 
Knee. 

At  10  a.m.  Tuesday  Abdnor  released  a  two- 
page  statement  and  held  a  press  conference 
on  Capitol  Hill.  Neither  got  much  attention. 
In  fact,  none  at  all  In  the  Washington  Post 
and  New  York  Times,  and  only  brief  men- 
tion In  the  Washington  Star.  If  it  was  on 
the  airways,  few  secrets  have  been  better 
kept. 

On  Wednesday  Abdnor,  still  hopeful  of  get- 
ting some  Washington  and  national  atten- 
tion for  the  untold  story — got  "special  order" 
time  on  the  House  floor  and  elaborated  on 
his  disclosures.  This  time  10  colleagues,  nine 
Republicans  and  one  Democrat,  commended 
him  for  his  forthright  presentation. 

Most  of  the  10,  including  two  who  also 
have  Indians  In  their  districts,  backed  up 
Abdnor's  call  for  federal  authorities  to  go 
In  and  return  control  to  the  locally  elected 
Indian  leaders. 

Once  again  the  Abdnor  story  about  hap- 
penings In  his  constituency  was  ignored  by 
the  media,  or  at  least  by  those  having  an 
outlet  in  Washington,  D.C. 

And  what  is  the  Abdnor  story? 

That  only  one  of  the  AIM  (American  In- 
dian Movement)  occupation  leaders  "Is  even 
remotely  connected  with  the  Oglala  Sioux 
Tribe." 

Russell  Means  was  bom  on  the  reser- 
vation (but  has  spent  most  of  his  life  else- 
where, more  recently  In  Cleveland,  Ohio). 
Others  are  from  out  of  the  state  with  prior 
records  of  criminal  acts. 
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Most  of  the  occupying  force  Is  from  out- 
side not  only  the  reservation  but  South 
Dakota. 

The  AIM  demand  for  a  referendum  on  re- 
moval of  the  elected  Oglala  Sioux  leader, 
Richard  Wilson,  is  a  phony.  Says  Abdnor :  "It 
only  takes  a  petition  signed  by  one-third  of 
the  voting  members  of  the  tribe  to  call  for 
such  a  referendum."  Wilson  wants  the  in- 
surrectionists removed,  which  is  one  reason 
why  the  AIM  demands  his  ouster. 

The  dissidents  have  broken  both  tribal 
and  federal  law.  They  have,  according  to 
Abdnor,  terrorized  other  citizens,  destroyed 
private  property,  rustled  and  slaughtered 
cattle,  ransacked  the  post  office  and  abused 
Its  employees,  closed  the  schools,  vandalized 
properties  on  a  project  where  200  homes  are 
being  built  for  the  Indians.  They  also  have 
assaulted  federal  officers. 

Abdnor  and  other  congressmen  made  the 
point  that  the  federal  government  cannot 
afford  to  yield  to  force  and  violence  at 
Wounded  Knee,  particularly  after  yielding 
to  force  and  destruction  In  the  selziire  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Building  in 
Washington  last  fall. 

(In  the  seizure  of  the  B.I.A.  Building,  the 
government  went  further.  On  directions  from 
the  White  House,  It  paid  leaders  of  the 
occupying  force  $66,500  to  leave  Washing- 
ton.) 

Abdnor  and  other  congressmen  having  In- 
dian reservations  in  their  districts  warn  that 
softness  in  dealing  with  the  renegade  leaders 
at  Wounded  Knee  will  encourage  similar  oc- 
cupations on  other  reservations.  Certainly 
the  B.I.A.  affair  in  Washington  led  by  AIM, 
created  a  climate  that  made  something  like 
Wounded  Knee  almost  Inevitable. 

HURTS  other  INDIANS 

Rep.  John  Melcher,  D.-Mont.,  warns  that 
"a  second  tragedy  at  Wounded  Knee  is  pos- 
sible If  AIM  activists  continue  to  fiatint  the 
law.  The  Indians  have  grievance  aplenty. 
Some  have  been  recognized  and  corrected. 
.  .  .  Tribal  officials  elected  through  the  dem- 
ocratic process  on  each  reservation  by  each 
tribe  should  be  the  official  spokesmen  for 
each  tribe.  .  .  .  The  AIM  activists  are  defying 
the  wishes  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Oglala  Sioux  people.  Legitimate  griev- 
ances of  that  tribe  cannot  be  considered 
until  order  is  restored." 

Melcher  concluded  with  the  remark  that 
"the  situation  Is  a  sad  commentary  on  our 
abUlty  to  run  effective  government  as  we 
should." 

It  also  Is  a  sad  commentary  on  effective 
media  coverage  of  events  at  Wounded  Knee, 
and  on  the  reports  of  Rep.  Abdnor  In  the 
Congress. 


LACK  OF  POLITICAL  EDUCATION 
CAUSES  RED  CHINESE  FOOD 
SHORTAGE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  29.  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
reports  from  Red  China  would  be  passed 
off  as  mere  propaganda  if  they  were  not 
so  serious  and  did  not  directly  Implicate 
American  taxpayers  and  American 
farmers. 

The  American  news  media  is  again 
churning  out  the  heart-rending  story 
of  threatened  food  shortages  in  Red 
China  because  of  unfavorable  weather 
conditions.  For  some  reason,  the  blame 
for  food  shortages  never  mentions  the 
failure  of  collective  farms  or  the  lack  of 
production  Incentive  under  the  Commu- 
nist system. 
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The  recent  Red  China  story  blames 
last  year's  drought,  but  proceeds  to  dis- 
close the  real  reason  for  any  food  short- 
age as  the  Communist  economic  system. 
The  article  states: 

The  Party  Committee  has  announced  plans 
to  send  100,000  officials  to  the  rural  areas 
and  basic  level  units. 

Some  Commimist  offices  have  report- 
edly been  ordered  to  send  up  to  two- 
thirds  of  their  staff  out  to  "the  front- 
line of  production."  The  job  of  these 
party  bureaucrats  is  obviously  not  to 
pray  for  better  weather  or  to  help  in 
planting,  but,  as  reported,  "to  educate 
the  peasants  politically  to  make  a  bigger 
effort  this  year." 

But  as  most  Americans  know,  as  our 
President  has  already  announced,  and 
as  some  national  farm  organizations 
have  urged,  communism  does  not  need 
to  work  or  to  feed  its  people  because 
our  national  leaders  will  give  the  Chinese 
people  subsidized  American  food  at  cut- 
rate  rates  in  the  interest  of  peace  and 
brotherhood. 

Perhaps  American  agriculture  would 
benefit  greater  if  instead  of  sending  our 
food  to  Red  China,  we  sent  some  of  our 
political  bureaucrats  to  join  their  Chi- 
nese coimterparts  in  educating  the  peas- 
ants. Plans  may  already  be  on  the  draw- 
ing board  for  such  a  program,  in  the  in- 
terest of  "normalizing  relations"  with 
China. 

The  more  American  food  the  Red 
Chinese  can  import  from  the  United 
States,  the  greater  the  number  of  men 
relieved  to  serve  the  Red  army.  The  more 
Chinese  peasants  freed  to  carry  an  AK-47 
rifle  rather  than  a  hoe,  the  greater  the 
threat  to  world  peace. 
[From  the  Washington  Poet,  March  22,  1973] 

Weather  Threatens  China's  Crops  fob 

Second  Year 

(By  John  Olttings) 

For  the  second  year  running,  China's 
peasants  are  facing  weather  conditions  that 
will  require  all  their  coUectlve  skill  to 
overcome. 

Many  of  the  wheat-growing  provinces  in 
the  west  and  north  have  reported  a  continu- 
ing drought,  which  hampers  spring  sowing. 
Party  and  government  officials  are  being  mo- 
bilized to  get  out  Into  the  fields  to  help,  and 
a  recent  editorial  in  the  People's  Dally  called 
for  "the  strengthening  of  party  leadership 
in  the  countryside." 

"In  a  big  country  like  ours,"  the  newspaper 
said,  "natural  calamities  are  not  uncommon," 
and  it  called  for  "firm  confidence  that  man 
can  master  nature"  even  in  the  face  of 
serious  calamities. 

The  experience  of  last  year,  when  China 
faced  a  combination,  at  different  critical 
times  and  places,  of  drought  and  floods  shows 
that  the  Job  can  be  done. 

According  to  Vice  Premier  LI  Hslen-nlen, 
the  deficiency  in  China's  1972  harvest  was 
limited  to  "a  mere  2  million  tons." 
worse  than  last  tear 

But  this  year,  with  water  tables  already 
lower  In  the  drought  areas,  and  reserves  of 
grain  already  depleted.  Is  bound  to  be  a 
greater  trial. 

In  several  provinces,  teams  of  officials  and 
other  white-collar  workers  have  been  sent 
to  help  in  the  countryside. 

In  rice-growing  Hunan,  also  hit  by  drought 
last  year,  the  party  committee  has  announced 
plans  to  send  100,000  officials  to  the  rural 
areas  "and  basic-level  units."  Prom  the 
provincial  level  downwards,  all  government 
offices  are  being  asked  to  send  up  to  two- 
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thirds  of  their  staff  out  to  "the  Ifront  line  ol 
production." 

In   Szechwan  Province,   whei  e 
that   anything   grown   In   Chlnft 
teams  of  ofiBclals  have  been 
countrjrelde  for  two  months, 
the  description  that  their  Job  1 
bring  more  hands  to  the  fields 
cate  the  peasants  politically  to 
effort  this  year. 

OLD  TERM  RETUBN 
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These  teams  are  described  as 
teams,"  a  term  that  has  not 
the   Cultural  Revolution   when 
head  of  state.  Liu  Shao-chl 
for  the  heavy-handed  way  the 
teams  he  had  sent  out  In 
behaved.  They  were  said  to 
a  political  witch-hunt  against 
leaders,  while  covering  up  for  ■ 
cultural  policies  of  party  bu 

Today's  work-teams  are  also 
political   objective;    to   "deal 
sabotage    activities   of    class 
struggle    against    "the 
swindlers  like  Liu  Shaochl." 

In    practical    terms,    current 
policy — which  the  work-teams 
propagate,    focuses    on    instil' ' 
policies   and    stirring    greater 
workers. 

First,  there  Is  a  more 
on  the  need  for  local  initiative 
tryslde,  while  avoiding 
"ultra-Leftist"— to   do   too 

Collective  effort  is  still  r  _ 
but  warnings  are  now  voiced  a 
tarlan"  policies  that  deprive  tl 
legitimate  material   Incentives 
more  pay  Is  not  an  Inflexible 
kinds  of  social  and  political 
are  taken  Into  account  when  c 
family's  share  In  the  collective 
It  is  still  the  basic  principle. 

NO  NTW  "LEAP"  SEE? 
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After  several  years  of  rapid 
rural  Industry  and  Irrigation 
Is  now  being  placed  more  on 
quantity,  more  on  consolidating 
that  have  been  made  than  on  leaping 
ahead. 

The  development  of  local  Industry, 
small-scale  fertilizer  plants, 
and  brick  kilns,  should,  accordlijg 
report,    be    limited    strictly    "1 
speed."  It  should  concentrate 
serving  agriculture  directly. 

Similarly,  In   the   constructKn 
tlon  works,  the  top  priority  In 
is  to  check  and  Improve  existing 
so   that   they   will   operate 
efficiency  now,  when  they  are 
Local   plants   making   farm 
also  asked  to  concentrate  on  pro^ldl 
service  facilities. 

The  second  theme  of  current 
calls  for  the  peasants  not  to 
dry  on  their  brows.  In  Mao's 
should  "dig  tunnels  deep,  store 
where,  and  never  seek  hegemon 
ambitions  In  the  countryside 
bit   remote,   but   the   phrase 
against  all  forms  of  self-interest 
uallsm. 
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MASS  TRANSIT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWiACH 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEt^TATIVES 

Thursday,  March  29, 


Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker 
people  in  our  rural  Sixth 
District  of  Minnesota  are 
cemed  over  efforts  to  divert 
highway  trust  funds  to  mass 
poses. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  rural  people,  in  general,  oppose 
these  efforts,  while  people  in  the  metro- 
politan area,  and  I  have  some  of  them 
in  my  district  also,  in  general  favor  it. 

Editor  O.  B.  Augustson  of  the  West 
Central  Daily  Tribune  in  Willmar,  re- 
cently dealt  with  this  problem  in  an 
editorial,  which,  with  your  permission,  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

As  editor  Augustson  aptly  points  out, 
diverting  highway  trust  funds  to  mass 
transit  could  lead  to  less  and  less  road 
work  in  the  countryside. 

With  railroad  service  deteriorating  al- 
most to  the  point  of  disappearance,  it  is 
essential  that  we  have  ample  farm-to- 
mai-ket  highways  in  countryside  America 
if  we  are  to  keep  urban  America  from 
going  himgry. 

The  article  follows: 

Mass  Thansit 

About  a  week  ago  there  was  an  Important 
news  story  on  the  front  page  of  this  news- 
paper and  perhaps  many  others.  A  vote  held 
in  the  Congress  about  diverting  highway 
funds  for  mass  transit.  Ouess  the  policy  has 
always  been  that  federal  monies  given  states 
should  be  used  solely  for  highways.  Such 
funds  are  derived  from  road-user  taxes.  In 
other  words  gas  tax  monies. 

Efforts  along  the  same  line  have  been  evi- 
dent on  the  state  level  where  similar  pro- 
posals have  been  made.  And  such  proposals 
have  been  largely  opposed  by  the  outstate 
and  rural  areas  with  the  fear  that  such 
monies  used  for  mass  transit  associated  with 
the  big  cities  could  lead  to  less  money  and 
less  road  works  In  said  outstate.  As  we  un- 
derstand It  under  the  gas  tax  amendment 
these  road -users  monies  are  shared  by  the 
various  units  of  government  solely  for  high- 
way building. 

The  change  In  the  use  of  federal  and  state 
monies  from  the  sources  mentioned  could 
be  a  threat  or  loss  to  the  outstate  which 
even  now  goes  somewhat  begging  for  high- 
way Improvements.  Take  our  highway  12  for 
Instance.  Take  the  plans  for  a  real  thorofare 
of  highway  71.  The  former  a  regular  neces- 
sity and  the  latter  a  most  desirable  tourist 
route  to  the  north.  At  times  It  looks  as  If  the 
big  cities  of  our  metro  area  seem  to  favor 
only  those  highways  which  lead  to  them 
first  in  some  manner. 

So  it  is  the  same  old  story  of  the  outstate 
and  rural  areas  having  to  battle  perhaps  for 
their  rightful  share  of  this  highway  money 
and  thru  such  funds  have  decent  highways 
built  out  here.  If  the  mass  transit  projects 
would  tend  to  less  highway  construction 
and  maintenance  outstate  then  there  is  a 
problem  here  in  the  rest  of  the  state.  It 
seems  that  so  much  money  Is  spent  on  the 
bottlenecks  of  the  Twin  Cities  that  in  order 
to  get  needed  funds  for  outstate  use  they 
have  to  increase  the  gas  tax  levies.  It  would 
seem  that  the  mass  transit  problem  Is  solely 
one  that  belongs  to  the  metro  complex — 
their  home  problem. 


EXPLORE  ROLES— EXTEND  GOALS 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF   KENTTJCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  29,  1973 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  once 
again  my  very  distinct  privilege  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Future  Homemakers  of 
America  who  on  April  1  will  mark  the 
beginning  of  their  national  week  of  cele- 
bration. The  theme  for  1973  National 
FHA    Week    "Explore    Roles — Extend 
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Goals"  is  in  itself  a  capsule  definition 
and  accurately  describes  the  puipose  and 
principles  which  inspired  the  establish- 
ment of  this  outstanding  vocational  edu- 
cation youth  organization  whose  mem- 
bers, I  can  assure  you,  have  established 
themselves  as  a  vital  and  integral  part 
of  this  Nation's  youth  commimity. 

The  Future  Homemakers  of  America 
was  founded  on  June  11,  1945,  as  a  non- 
profit organization  and  I  think  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  for  nearly  three 
decades,  through  its  FHA  and  HERO— 
Home  Economics  Related  Occupation- 
chapters,  this  organization  has  provided 
worthwhile  experiences  which  have 
helped  yoimg  men  and  women  prepare 
for  the  important  responsibilities  of  their 
future  as  parents  and  adult  citizens. 

FHA  has  a  membership  composed  of 
half-a-million  girls  and  boys,  grades  7 
through  12,  in  the  United  States,  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  American 
schools  overseas  whose  primary  dedi- 
cation is  to  the  homemaker  and  to 
the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of 
the  family  as  a  socioeconomic  imit  in 
addition  to  serving  as  a  practical  train- 
ing groimd  for  the  application  of  knowl- 
edge, and  expanding  and  projecting 
classroom  work  and  experience  into  the 
lives  and  homes  of  each  individual  mem- 
ber. Indeed,  in  my  opinion,  the  Future 
Homemakers  clearly  exemplify  that  tre- 
mendous strides  have  been  made  where- 
by this  splendid  organization  has  served 
as  a  bridge  between  the  classrooms,  the 
home  and  the  community  and  is  the  key 
for  developing  the  potential  of  each  in- 
dividual member  for  a  productive  life  in 
our  society. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
Future  Homemakers  of  America  since 
their  28  years  of  existence  in  this  coun- 
try and  I  add  with  all  due  pride  a  two- 
fold reason  for  my  Interest  in  and  af- 
fection for  the  Future  Homemakers— 
first,  I  am  privileged  to  hold  a  national 
honorary  membership  in  the  FHA  and 
second,  Kentucky's  State  association  has 
the  enviable  distinction  of  being  the  first 
State  organization  to  affiliate  with  the 
National  Future  Homemakers  of  Amer- 
ica. At  the  present  time,  Kentucky's 
membership  has  progressed  to  16,500 
young  men  and  women  and  naturally  I 
am  tremendously  proud  of  the  successful 
activities  of  the  local  junior  and  senior 
high  school  chapters  in  Kentucky,  gen- 
erally and  in  the  Second  Congressional 
District  particularly. 

Certainly  there  is  no  limit  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  numerous  projects  and 
activities  sponsored  by  the  Future  Home- 
makers  of  America  and  during  the  forth- 
coming National  FHA  Week  special  ob- 
servances will  focus  attention  on  ex- 
ploration of  the  multiple  roles  of  the 
individual  in  family,  community  and 
career  life  as  well  as  what  half-a-million 
teenagers  are  doing  in  a  most  construc- 
tive manner  to  seek  the  answers  to  many 
of  our  present-day  problems  in  prepara- 
tion for  a  better  life  in  the  future.  I  am 
confident  that  these  young  people  are 
fully  aware  that  they  are  the  future  of 
their  country  and  that  they  are  not  only 
equipped  but  eager  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges that  lie  ahead,  and  this  is  evi- 
denced by  the  creed  of  this  organization 
which  assures  us  of  the  concern  and  con- 
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sideration  by  these  young  men  and  wom- 
en for  their  f ellowman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Future  Homemakers 
of  America  has  my  wholehearted  admi- 
ration and  full  support,  and  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  wish  the  entire 
membership  a  future  filled  with  con- 
tinued success. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  CRISIS  NEARING 
RESOLUTION 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  29,  1973 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Rules  Committee  is  currently  holding 
hearings  on  legislation  to  resolve  one  of 
the  most  basic  questions  to  come  before 
this  Nation:  the  clear  constitutional 
mandate  to  the  Congress  and  the  Con- 
gress alone  to  raise  and  to  set  the  priori- 
ties for  spending  the  people's  money.  The 
present  administration's  unprecedented 
impoundment  of  funds  authorized  and 
appropriated  for  domestic  programs  has 
caused  a  flurry  of  legislative  activity  on 
this  floor  and  in  the  other  body  which 
graphically  points  out  the  Congress* 
Immediate  desire  to  restore  these  funds 
to  the  uses  for  which  Congress  and  the 
people  intended. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  so  succinctly  stated 
yesterday  at  the  opening  of  hearings  to 
restore  congressional  control  over  fund- 
ing: 

The  American  public  should  know  that 
since  President  Nixon  was  Inaugurated  over 
four  years  ago,  approximately  $11  billion  $100 
million  of  funds  have  been  impounded  which 
cover  housing,  education,  health,  transpor- 
tation, anti-pollution,  hospital  construction, 
including  the  veterans'  hospitals,  small  busi- 
ness loans,  watershed  and  flood  prevention, 
help  for  domestic  farm  labor,  food  stamp 
program,  rural  electrification  loans,  waste 
and  sewer  facilities,  etc. 

We,  in  the  Congress,  know  what  the 
death  of  these  and  other  domestically 
oriented  programs  means  to  our  districts 
and  the  people  we  represent.  We  are  the 
recipients  of  letters  imploring  our  imme- 
diate intervention  to  restore  funds  for 
thus  or  that  individual  program — funds 
which  the  present  administration  has 
withheld  in  open  defiance  of  the  ex- 
pressed intent  of  the  drafters  of  our 
Constitution. 

We  should  also  recognize  the  impli- 
cations of  the  President's  usurpation  of 
legislative  authority.  It  is  a  radical  de- 
parture from  the  American  political  tra- 
dition, presenting  us  with  a  grave  consti- 
tutional crisis.  The  President's  actions 
strike  at  the  heart  of  our  Constitution's 
peculiar  genius— the  system  of  checks 
and  balances. 

I  have  cosponsored  legislation  which 
would  give  the  Congress  60  days  to  ap- 
prove or  deny  a  Presidential  request  to 
withhold  appropriate  fimds.  Identical 
legislation  has  been  introduced  in  the 
other  body  and  has  gained  the  support 
of  both  Republicans  and  Democrats.  I 
urge  all  of  you  to  give  your  closest  atten- 
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tion  to  this  legislation  and  to  work  for 
its  speedy  passage  by  the  Congress. 


THE  FRENCH  CONNECTION  IS  ONLY 
TEMPORARILY  OUT  OF  OF  ORDER 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  29,  1973 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  about  the  flow  of  hard  drugs, 
mainly  heroin,  into  this  country.  It  is 
difficult  to  overstate  the  case,  for  we  are 
practically  awash  in  this  poison.  Today 
it  is  in  virtually  every  high  school  of 
every  major  metropolitan  area.  Further, 
heroin  is  now  common  in  many  elemen- 
tary schools.  Few  communities  of  size  are 
immune  to  its  ravages. 

In  the  past,  I  have  spoken  on  this  sub- 
ject, consistently  hewing  to  the  line  that 
we  know  where  it  is  coming  from,  who  is 
bringing  it,  who  distributes  it  and  what 
the  entire  process  involves,  from  where 
it  is  grown  to  the  pusher  on  the  comer. 

The  equation  remains  the  same.  Most 
of  the  joy  we  reap  from  close  to  600,000 
heroin  addicts  can  be  traced  to  our 
friends,  the  French,  who  look  the  other 
way  as  opium  from  the  Middle  East  is 
processed  in  the  laboratories  of  Mar- 
seilles. 

We  know  the  kingpins  in  this  ongoing 
horror  story  are  Corsican -French  types, 
as  typifled  by  Auguste  Joseph  Ricorde, 
who,  after  running  authorities  a  merry 
chase  for  some  years,  was  finally  brought 
to  trial  in  this  country.  In  passing,  let  it 
be  noted  that  he  was  extradited  from 
Paraguay,  whose  military  dictator,  Al- 
fredo Stroessner,  protected  and  shielded 
this  man  as  he  has  protected  so  many 
others,  including  many  Nazi  war 
criminals. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
for  once  acted  in  a  hard-headed  manner, 
pressuring  this  man  until  he  finally  al- 
lowed Ricorde  to  be  extradited  for  trial 
to  this  country.  Let  it  also  be  noted  that 
although  much  of  the  heroin  may  be 
moving  to  this  country  tlirough  Latin 
American  and  Caribbean  routes,  it  still 
moves  first  through  the  processing  and 
refining  center  of  Marseilles. 

What  is  particularly  of  note  is  that 
once  we  squeezed  and  pried  this  parasite 
loose  from  his  protectors,  we  did  as  little 
to  him  as  we  could.  His  trial  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  from  the  start.  This 
man  was  caught  in  a  vise  it  was  Impos- 
sible to  escape  from.  For  years  he  has 
masterminded  a  ring  that  has  smug- 
gled tons  of  heroin  to  the  United  States. 
Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  Ri- 
corde typifies  the  French  Connection 
kingpin.  If  you  have  been  robbed,  mugged 
or  beaten  by  someone  connected  with 
drugs,  here  is  your  man.  If  you  have  lost 
a  loved  one  because  of  heroin,  look  to 
Ricorde.  If  you  wonder  about  the  streets 
of  our  cities  and  why  they  have  become 
no-man's  lands  after  dark,  he  is  part  of 
the  answer.  He  is  one  of  the  men  who 
have  consistently  guaranteed  that  every 
city  will  have  its  Needle  Parks. 

Why,  then,  in  the  name  of  all  that  Is 
holy  did  he  get  off  so  easily?  For  he  did 
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In  fact  come  off  easily.  We  had  him  in 
our  grasp.  He  was  prosecuted,  convicted, 
and  sentenced  to  the  maximum.  How, 
then,  did  he  get  away  easily,  is  the  next 
predictable  question? 

The  maximum  allowable  sentence  un- 
der Federal  law  is  20  years.  He  will  be 
eligible  for  parole  after  completing  one- 
third  of  the  sentence,  which  comes  to 
less  than  7  years.  By  1979,  this  assassin 
of  uncounted  Americans  will  presumably 
be  free  to  resume  his  profitable  activities. 
I  consider  this  to  be  devastating  social 
injustice.  In  basic  self-defense,  society 
should  insure  that  he  never  sees  the  out- 
side of  a  prison  again  for  the  rest  of  his 
life. 

In  no  way  am  I  criticizing  the  prose- 
cutor or  judge  in  this  case.  What  I  do 
take  issue  with  is  the  law  as  applied  here. 
If  ever  a  penal  code  required  tightening, 
it  is  in  this  respect. 

I  have  joined  in  sponsoring  a  measure, 
which  would  in  fact  accomplish  this  goal. 
It  simply  states  that  nonaddlct  adult 
drugpushers  would  receive  a  mandatory 
life  sentence.  This  means  they  would  not 
be  eligible  for  parole  for  at  least  20 
years. 

There  are  many  more  Ricordes  op- 
erating as  we  meet  here  today.  Inevit- 
ably and  inexorably  no  matter  how  many 
protectors  they  have,  we  shall  tighten  the 
noose  around  them  in  the  future.  I  sus- 
pect that  when  we  boast  1  million 
heroin  addicts,  and  that  should  be 
rather  soon  at  the  rate  we  are  progress- 
ing, we  will  be  in  the  mood  to  sweep  aside 
their  protectors,  fling  down  the  gaunt- 
let to  the  French  and  put  some  merciless 
heat  on  the  entire  system.  When  that 
time  comes,  and  it  is  coming  soon,  we 
want  to  be  ready  for  all  the  Auguste 
Ricordes  we  lay  our  hands  on.  Let  us 
guarantee  that  society  will  grasp  them 
firmly,  try  them,  and  if  convicted,  place 
them  where  they  will  never  again  get  at 
our  children.  This  bill  Is  a  necessary 
measure,  and  deserves  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  every  Member  of  this  House. 
I  do  not  speak  in  any  partisan  sense.  I 
truly  believe  that  men  like  Ricorde  will 
not  stop  imtil  they  have  turned  every  one 
of  our  schools  and  streets  into  heroin-in- 
fested nightmares,  complete  with  dead 
teenagers,  degraded  addicts  and  ter- 
rorized citizenry. 

In  our  growing  agony,  we  have  no  oth- 
er choice  but  to  defend  ourselves.  By 
passage  of  such  a  law,  we  serve  notice  on 
these  unspeakable  people  that  they  con- 
tinue this  cumulative  outi-age  at  ulti- 
mate risk  to  their  own  lives. 


MIKOLAJ  KOPERNIK 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  29,  1973 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  Mrs.  C.  Szmanko  of 
Jersey  City,  N.J.,  was  kind  enough  to 
forward  a  copy  of  a  letter  she  has  sent 
to  President  Nixon  urging  him  to  include 
the  Polish  form  of  the  name  of  Nicolaus 
Copernicus — Mikolaj    Kopernik — in    his 
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proclamation  of  April  23, 
nouncing  the  issuance  of 
honor  of  the  great  Polish  as 

Mrs.    Szmanko's    point   is 
taken  and  I  would  like  to  associate 
self  with  her  views.  A  copy 
to  Mr.  Nixon  will  appear  fcjllowing 
remarks. 

Mikolaj  Kopemik  means 
the  American  Polish 
nity  that  this  act  by  the 
an  act  which  would  cost  notl^ng- 
earn  him  the  esteem  of  all 
lions  of  Americans  whose  andestral 
are  found  in  Poland.  I  urg( 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
use  all  of  the  influence  at 
to  pay  deserved  honor  to 
to  Polonia. 

Mrs.  Szmanko's  letter  folloi?s 

Mabc^  21.  1973. 
President  R.  M.  Ndcon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  President:  Since 
asked  to  maJce  a  proclamation 
1973,   would   you   kindly  Includ  ; 
name   before    the   Latin   name 
Kopemik  (Nlcolaus  Copernicus) 
the  Qulncentennlal  of  his  blrtt 
name. 

The    United   States   of    Amer' 
pluralistic  society,  ^ught  to  glvi 
ognltlon  to  a  son  of  Poland  who 
to  world  knowledge,  which  was 
the  Latins  then,  Just  for  the 
zens  of  Polish  descent  and  In 
of  their  efforts  In  the  existence 
present     and     past     (Pulaski, 
Krzyzanowskl  and  others  In 
Revolution.) 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
stamp   will   not  evidence  his 
Kopernlk.  because  those  who 
slon  makers  in  this  matter 
the  many  people  who  would 
have  something  to  say  about  It 
another.  It  is  not  fair. 

This  qulncentennlal   Is  the 
tune  time  to  re-educate  all 
the   nationality   of   this 
than   to  propagate  his  history 
Known  for  his  celestial 
Kopernlk  should  belong  to  the 
world,  not  to  the  Church  only 
liglous  position  therein. 

Since    the    Director   of 
could   not   help.   I   hope  that 
your  Presidential  authority  to 
people  of  Poland   and  Americans 
descent,  not  Just  the  Church 

I  thank  you  for  all  that  you 
the  balance  of  power  In  this 
ter  to  help  the  people  gain  a  Pol^b 
blm. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  C. 


sale 


PHILLIPS  DOING   WHAT 
BE  DONE 


HON.  DAVID  C.  TRiEEN 

OF   LOT7ISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  : 

Thursday,  March  29,  \t973 


'  REPRESEl  fTATIVES 


La 


Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Morning  World  of  Monroe, 
published  an  editorial  conceniing 
structuring  of  OEO.  The  editorial 

No  doubt,  OEO  has  done  a 
good.  It  is  an  ill  wind.  Indeed 
absolutely  no  good  at  all.  But, 
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Phillips'  catalog  of  pure  folly  and  misguided 
good  Intentions,  there  are  degrees  of  good, 
and  the  amount  of  good  delivered  has  come 
at  too  high  a  price. 

I  feel  that  this  statement  is  the  es- 
sence of  the  reason  OEO  has  to  go.  Even 
if  one  forgets  all  the  illegal  activities, 
mismanagement  of  funds,  and  ill-ad- 
vised legislative  initiatives  in  which  OEO 
agencies  have  become  involved,  the  ma- 
jor question  is  whether  the  taxpayer  has 
been  paying  too  much  for  the  services 
OECl  has  provided.  A  look  at  the  record 
will  give  the  obvious  reply:  This  country 
can  ho  longer  spend  large  sums  of  money 
on  programs  which  have  proven  to  be 
failures. 

I  am  inserting  the  following  editorial 
in  the  Record  : 

OEO  Unspeakable  Spoken 

A  few  short  years  ago,  no  one  would  have 
thought  such  words  could  come  from  the 
mouth  of  a  government  man.  Yet,  there  was 
Howard  Phillips,  the  nation's  new  anti- 
poverty  chief,  head  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  (OEO),  saying  them.  His  agency 
was  built  on  the  theory  of  treating  the  poor 
as  a  clEiss.  Phillips,  at  last,  had  spoken  the 
unspeakable. 

The  new  bureau  chief  says  his  agency  has 
been  Involved  too  much  In  trying  to  change 
society. 

The  elimination  of  poverty — avowed  pur- 
pose of  OEO  when  it  blew  in  with  other 
Great  Society  programs  In  the  '60s — naturally 
would  change  society,  and  what  Is  wrong  with 
that?  Plenty.  There  are  good  changes  and  bad 
changes  and  PhUlips  has  a  firmer  grip  on 
that  distinction  than  most  32-year-olds. 

The  OEO,  he  points  out.  has  operated  on 
the  premise  that  people  overcome  poverty 
collectively,  not  Individually,  and  that  "only 
through  politics  can  you  overcome  the  so- 
called  oppression  of  the  government." 

He  goes  on:  "We've  had  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  adding  dollars  to  the  welfare  costs  of 
the  states  and  adding  people  to  the  welfare 
rolls  and  to  encourage  people  to  challenge 
the  traditional  authority  patterns  of  society." 

And  on:  "I  think  too  many  of  the  under- 
lying concepts  were  flawed — the  concept  that 
you  have  to  have  counter  Institutions  and  a 
counter  culture  and  the  whole  class  concept. 

"Many  of  the  lawyers  In  Legal  Services 
think  It's  their  job  to  change  laws  and 
social  values.  Some  of  them  are  getting  In- 
volved In  draft  counseling.  Some  have  been 
distributing  radical  literature  in  the  prisons. 
I  want  to  get  them  out  of  the  business  of 
organizing  welfare  rights  chapters,  and  farm 
workers  unions,  and  rent  strikes,  and  polit- 
icizing the  poor." 

As  eloquently  true  as  that  Is,  Phillips'  sum- 
mation gets  an  A-plus  for  aptness:  "The 
whole  thrust  (of  OEO)  has  gotten  to  be  civil 
liberties  rather  than  poverty." 

Now,  of  course,  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
civil  liberties,  rightly  petitioned  and  properly 
dispensed.  But,  as  Phillips  says,  this  has  little 
to  do  with  OEO's  Intended  purpose.  And  he 
calls  the  rlghtness  of  the  petitioning  Into 
realistic  question,  as  an  unwise  mounting  of 
a  "widespread  challenge  to  order" — which  in- 
cidentally has  been  the  most  striking  Ameri- 
can social  development  In  the  present  gen- 
eration. 

"We  have  been  using  money  In  this  agency 
to  change  the  law  ...  to  lobby  ...  to  demon- 
strate ...  to  change  public  opinion  and 
public  policy  ...  to  draft  legislation,"  says 
Phillips,  adding  this  thought-provoking  zln- 
ger:  "That  kind  of  activity  going  on  without 
elected  authority  is  a  violation  of  every  citi- 
zen's civil  rights. 

A  Harvard  graduate,  founder  of  the  con- 
servative Young  Americans  for  Freedom, 
Phillips  seems  like  the  right  man  for  the  job. 
He   seems   off   to   a   right-headed,   running 
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start  toward  dismantling  the  scattergun 
agency  that  OEO  bad  com<^  to  be. 

He  win  have  to  lop  off  350  jobs  before 
June  30,  getting  the  agency  down  from  l,95o 
positions  to  the  1,600  which  will  be  carried 
over  to  other  departments. 

This  Is  a  healthy  development  and  directly 
in  line  with  President  Nixon's  determination 
to  streamline  government  and  pare  expenses 
to  a  level  of  effective  functlonallsm. 

No  doubt,  OEO  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
good.  It  Is  an  ill  wind,  Indeed,  that  blows 
absolutely  no  good  at  all.  But,  evidenced  by 
PhUUps'  catalogue  of  pure  folly  and  mis- 
guided good  intentions,  there  are  degrees  of 
good,  and  the  amount  of  good  delivered  has 
come  at  too  high  a  price. 

Phillips'  job  will  be  to  see  that  what  good 
exists  Is  retained  In  the  transfer  of  duties  to 
other  departments.  It  is  a  major  challenge, 
but  he  seems  to  have  the  mental  where- 
wlth-all  to  handle  It. 


TO  EXTEND  THE  COMMUNITY 
MENTAL  HEALTH  CENTERS  ACT 
FOR  1  YEAR 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OP   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  29,  1973 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  to  extend  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act 
for  1  year. 

As  a  member  of  the  Labor-Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  I  have  been  impressed 
over  the  years  by  the  overwhelming  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  continued  investment 
In  commimlty  mental  health  centers.  A 
1970  study  showed  that  State  mental 
hospitals  that  are  served  by  these  cen- 
ters have  an  admission  rate  less  than 
half  the  national  average.  Because  of 
the  centers,  many  persons  can  now  re- 
ceive outpatient  assistance  near  their 
homes  rather  than  costly  inpatient  care 
in  a  State  institution  which  might  be 
several  hundred  miles  away. 

Indeed,  the  administration's  request  to 
terminate  this  program  is  based  on  the 
success  of  the  community  mental  health 
center  concept.  Since  the  worthiness  of 
these  centers  has  been  proven,  it  is  said, 
the  Federal  Government  can  now  with- 
draw from  the  field.  The  local  and  State 
governments  are  now  expected  to  step  in 
and  construct  and  staff  the  additional 
1,000  centers  which  would  be  needed  to 
make  nearby  care  available  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

It  may  be  that  local  and  State  interests 
would  step  in,  but  I  do  not  believe  this 
has  been  demonstrated  conclusively  by 
any  of  the  testimony  presented  to  our 
subcommittee.  These  centers  were  not 
built  and  staffed  before  Federal  assist- 
ance became  available  for  start-up  costs. 
What  evidence  is  there  that  these  gov- 
ernments are  now  willing  and  able  to  do 
this? 

Congress  needs  time  to  study  whatever 
evidence  the  administration  can  present 
to  support  termination  of  Federal  sup- 
port in  a  way  that  will  not  halt  or  even 
reverse  the  momentum  which  has  been 
generated  by  these  centers.  My  bill  is 
a  simple  1-year  extension  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  which  deal  with  con- 
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struction  and  stafiQng  of  centers,  alcohol- 
ism programs,  drug  abuse  control  pro- 
grams, and  special  children's  mental 
health  activities. 

During  this  1  year  of  continued  au- 
thorization, Congress  will  have  the  re- 
sponsiblity  to  study  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  and  to  offer  its  own  views 
regarding  the  Federal  role  in  mental 
health  programs.  In  the  meantime,  our 
subcommittee  will  recommend  interim 
funding. 

I  reaUze  that  hearings  are  currently 
being  held  on  more  comprehensive  legis- 
lation to  extend  several  other  programs 
for  which  termination  of  the  Federal 
role  has  been  proposed.  Significant  and 
worthwhile  programs  are  involved  in  this 
larger  bill,  but  I  think  we  all  know  what 
the  fate  that  bill  will  face  if  it  reaches 
the  President's  desk. 

Based  on  the  past  record  of  success 
and  the  continuing  critical  need  in  many 
areas  of  our  coimtry,  I  believe  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act 
should  have  top  priority  for  extension. 
I  urge  serious  consideration  and  prompt 
action  on  this  bill. 


MRS.  BASS  EXPRESSES  THE  VIEWS 
ON  MANY  WITH  POEMS 


HON.  GENE  TAYLOR 

OP    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  29,  1973 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mrs.  Angle  Davidson  Bass  of  Carthage, 
Mo.  has  gained  considerable  fame  in 
southwest  Missouri  as  a  poet.  Her  writ- 
ings have  appeared  in  many  of  our  news- 
papers and  have  been  widely  distributed 
and  read. 

With  the  heartwarming  news  that  to- 
day our  last  prisoner  of  war  is  now  on  the 
way  home,  I  would  hke  to  offer  two  poems 
by  Mrs.  Bass  that  I  am  certain  express 
the  views  of  many  of  the  citizens  of  this 
Nation. 

The  poems  follow: 

Amnesty? 
(By  Angle  Bass) 

Draft-dodgers  ask  for  amnesty  .  .  . 

Do  they  expect  a  big  brass  band 
To  greet  them  at  the  station 

With  an  olive  branch  In  hand? 

They  didn't  like  the  thought  of  war. 

And  took  the  cowardly  way. 
Fleeing  to  a  safer  place 

To  live  In  ease  and  play. 

While  men  of  worth  and  courage 
Answered  their  Country's  call. 

To  serve  their  nation  long  and  well — 
While  many  gave  their  all. 

Some  languished  In  dark  prisons, 
Half-starved  and  tortured  too. 

With  dreams  of  home  and  loved  ones. 
Lonely,  sad  and  blue. 

Now  that  the  war  Is  over, 
And  peace  attained  with  pride. 

Draft  dodgers  yearn  for  freedom 
For  which  men  fought  and  died. 

Should  they  be  granted  amnesty 

At  the  end  of  this  great  war? 
A  country  that's  great  to  live  in 

Should  be  worth  fighting  fort 
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Path  of  Peace 
(By  Angle  Davidson  Bass) 

We   love   you   for   the   way   you   took   sore 
criticism. 
When  men  were  clamoring  for  "peace  at 
any  price." 
When   demonstrators  walled   the   chant  of 
doom. 
That  all  would  not  be  worth  the  sacrifice. 

We  love  you  for  the  way  you  bore  It  all  in 
silence. 
When   fellowmen   harassed  you   day   and 
night. 
Because  they,  with  their  narrow  vision 

Could  see  no  hope — nothing  but  doom  in 
sight. 

We  love  your  insight  Into  human  nature — 
That  "badge  of  courage"  you  so  proudly 
wore; 

That  opened  wide  to  nations  of  the  world, 
A  hope  for  peace  you  bravely  dared  explore. 

We  love  you  best  of  all  for  prisoners  of  war. 

Who  are  returning  to  their  homes  today; 

A  ray  of  light   at   the   end   of   war's   dark 

tunnel — 

To  the  greatest  land  In  all  the  world — the 

r.S.A. 

Mr.  President,  our  faith  In  you  was  never 
shaken. 
As  you  sought  the  path  to  peace  with  honor 
bright; 
We  knew  you  held  the  key  to  open  prison 
doors. 
And   faith   to   hold   aloft   glad   freedom's 
light. 


THERE  IS  NO  LIGHT  IN  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 
BUDGET 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  29,  1973 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration has  started  Its  counterof- 
fensive  against  congressional  criticism  of 
the  President's  proposed  budget.  Listen- 
ing to  the  administration  spokesmen, 
one  is  left  with  the  Impression  that  there 
is  no  impounding  of  congressionally  ap- 
propriated funds,  and  no  cuts  in  some  of 
our  most  vital  social  programs. 

In  order  to  dispel  this  talk,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  California  Monthly  of 
March  1973,  which  points  out  that  the 
cuts  in  Federal  aid  to  the  University  of 
California  threaten  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  that  institution  sis  the  premier 
public  university  in  the  Nation.  The 
article  follows : 

Thb  UC  Budget:  Light?  We  Can't  Even 
F^ND  A  Tunnel 

Magrltte  might  have  put  It  this  way,  had 
he  been  a  writer  Instead  of  a  painter: 

"This  Is  not  a  story  about  the  University 
of  California's  1973-74  budget." 

It's  a  casualty  list. 

Once  again.  Governor  Ronald  Reagan's 
budget  proposal  disappointed  the  University. 
And  then  UC  administrators  found  out  what 
President  Richard  Nixon  had  in  mind. 

If  Nixon's  budget  goes  through,  says  Chan- 
cellor Albert  H.  Bowker,  the  Berkeley  cam- 
pus cotUd  lose  «3  million.  For  the  whole 
system,  estimates  President  Charles  J.  Hitch, 
the  federal  cutback  could  reach  $80  million 
by  1975. 

"Students  are  In  danger  of  becoming  the 
unwUling  victims  of  the  battle  between  the 
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President  and  Congress  over  federal  support 
for  education,"  Bowker  warned  In  late  Feb- 
ruary. "The  debate  In  Washington  Is  begin- 
ning to  have  an  Impact  on  the  lives  of  the 
Berkeley  students.  The  uncertainties  about 
future  federal  grants  and  loans,  the  reduc- 
tion of  research  opportunities,  and  the  rising 
cost  of  education  may  force  many  to  consider 
ending  their  studies." 

The  debate  In  Washington  is  over  the  Basic 
Opportunity  Grant  (BOG)  program  which 
would  provide  $622  million  nationally  for 
the  next  academic  year  and  almost  $1  billion 
for  1974-75.  Congress  likes  the  Idea  but  wants 
BOG  to  supplement,  not  replace,  other  stu- 
dent aid  programs.  Along  with  his  BOG  allo- 
cation. President  Nixon  proposes  to  kill  two 
major  existing  programs: 

The  Educational  Opportunity  Grant 
(EOQ)  ,  through  which  970  Berkeley  students 
received  nearly  $820,000  In  grants  this  year; 
And  the  National  Defense  Student  Loan 
program  (NDSL),  through  which  Berkeley 
students  borrowed  about  $2.4  million  this 
year. 

Nixon's  proposal  would  provide  loan 
money,  but  by  guaranteeing  commercial 
loans  at  the  commercial  Interest  rate,  now 
seven  percent. 

"I  am  afraid  that  many  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students  will  decide  against 
continuing  their  education  rather  than  In- 
curring thousands  of  dollars  in  debts  before 
the  completion  of  their  studies,"  Bowker 
said. 

This  was  almost  the  good  news.  The  fed- 
eral cutback,  the  chancellor  said,  would  fiu-- 
ther  reduce  the  campus  teaching  staff,  which 
went  down  by  110  positions  In  state  budget 
slashes  two  years  ago. 

He  predicted  "Irreparable  damage"  to  the 
public  health  program,  which  would  lose 
about  $800,000.  In  foreign  languages,  the 
federal  reductions  could  cost  Berkeley  12 
teaching  positions  and  courses  which  now 
enroll  nearly  300  students. 

"Moreover,  language  fellowships  for  al- 
most 100  graduate  students,  totalling  over 
$300,000  annually,  would  be  terminated." 

Another  fundamental  threat  was  a  pro- 
posed cut  In  basic  research  In  favor  of  more 
Immediately  practical  projects,  an  approach 
which  has  provoked  a  national  outcry  by 
scientists. 

"While  funding  for  basic  research  In  the 
National  Science  Foundation  budget  is  be- 
ing augmented  for  next  year,  the  Increase  la 
too  slight  even  to  compensate  for  Inflation," 
Bowker  said. 

"At  Berkeley,  basic  research  has  been  the 
cornerstone  of  our  research  effort.  But  this  Is 
being  threatened  by  the  proposed  budget  .  .  . 
In  the  long  run,  this  can  prove  to  be  a 
very  costly  strategy  for  the  nation." 

Aside  from  Bowker's  statement,  the  irony 
In  the  so-called  "impracticability"  of  basic 
research  was  highlighted  by  a  federal  cut- 
back In  support  of  Berkeley  study  of  the 
Ion. 

Although  no  one  Is  marketing  Ion  prod- 
ucts at  present,  the  minute  particle  Is  basic 
mostly  in  the  sense  of  being  possibly  funda- 
mental to  the  health  of  every  living  creature. 
Research  has  linked  it  to  the  strange  psy- 
chological and  physical  aliments  which  ac- 
company such  mysterious  hot-wind  storms 
as  the  Santa  Ana,  and  In  a  Berkeley  campus 
lab,  rats  which  lived  In  an  envlronrnent  with 
a  low  negative  Ion  charge  had  a  markedly 
higher  Influenza  rate  than  rats  In  an  en- 
vironment heavy  with  the  negatively 
charged  atmospheric  particles.  Ion  research 
is  at  a  basic  stage,  observed  Cal  Professor 
Albert  Krueger,  but  could  anyone  call  It 
Impractical?  If  pollution  reduces  the  ratio 
of  ions  In  the  air.  and  this  In  turn  affects 
health.  Isn't  this  basically  important  If  not 
Immediately  applicable  knowledge? 

At  the  February  regents  meeting.  Hitch 
said  the  federal  cuts  could  cost  UC's  medi- 
cal schools  $18  million.  This  doesn't  Include 
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losses  of  $1  million  to  the  School 
at  San  Francisco  and  $500,000  to 
veterinary  school. 

U.S.     Department     of 
would  reduce  research  and 
Ices  by  $550,000.  Hitch  said.  The 
budget    also    would    eliminate 
scholarships,  and  grants  which 
$14  million  for  UC  graduate 
year.   This   aid   helps   support 
fourth  of  Cal's  gradiiate  students. 

Meanwhile,    Berkeley    expects 
number  of  graduate  applications 
74.    By    February    1,    the    campuji 
10.569    graduate    applications 
9.193   by   the   same   date   in    1972. 
rate,  the  final  total  could  easily 
record   15,500  applications  receive^ 
1970.    Berkeley    will    have    3,000 
spaces  open. 

The  'list  went  on  and  on.  The 
Berkeley    Laboratory     announced 
would  lose  211  positions,  about 
of  its  staff,  most  of  the  cuts  comfng 
high-energy  physics  program.  A 
in   jobs   was   announced   at   the 
Laboratory. 

Child-care  programs  which  serve^ 
dren    of    200   student    parents 
close  down. 

All  this  didn't  Include  the  effett 
valuation,    which    will    probably 
Berkeley  campus  library  $50,000 
purchasing    power.    Statements 
library    no    longer    sounded    so 
warnings  as  like  funeral  orations 
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FOOD  PROGRAMS  NOT  FARM 
PROGRAMS 


HON.  CHARLES  THONE 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENtATIVES 

Thursday,  March  29,  /SJ73 
Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker 
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to  other  prices,  food  is  still  c 
still  a  bargain.  Until  the  price 
that   began   last   summer,   the 
American  family  spent  only  1 
of  net  disposable  income  on 
today,  the  average  American 
spends  less  of  her  family's 
food  than  the  housewife  in 
nation. 

Cheap  food  has  been  the 
day  in  the  United  States  since 
The   farm   programs   that 
have  been  more  of  a  cheap 
to  American  consumers  than 
to  American  farmers 
logical  to  refer  to  them  as  food 
rather  than  farm  programs. 

The  March  3,  1973,  edition 
Journal  contained  an  editorial 
pressed  this  idea  extremely 
since    been    reprinted    in    the 
Union  Herald  and  in  many 
cations  interested  in  product 
That  editorial  is  reprinted  below 
Call  Them  What  They  Are:  Food 

While  farm-state  senators  and 
tlves  trip  over  each  other  In  their 
to  restore  REAP  funds  and  2% 
fight  far  more  important  to  you 
place  In  the  blg-clty  press. 

It's  a  concerted  effort  by  long- 
farm  programs  to  capitalize  on 
sentment  against  food  prices.  Thel  ■ 
to  kill  off  farm  programs 
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for  all.  And  unless  your  friends  in  Congress 
wake  up,  and  soon,  the  city  votes  we  must 
have  to  pass  a  new  farm  law  this  year  will 
already  be  committed — against  it! 

Listen  to  what  The  New  York  Times  said 
hi  an  editorial  on  Feb.  5:  "One  constructive 
by-product  of  the  steep  rise  In  food  prices 
is  the  pressure  it  has  put  on  the  Administra- 
tion to  start  dismantling — we  hope  perma- 
nently— the  expensive  structure  of  farm  sub- 
sidies." 

What  frightens  us  even  more  is  the  num- 
ber of  short-memorled  people  in  the  high 
councils  of  government  who  seem  to  think 
the  free-niarket  millennium  has  arrived  al- 
ready. They  talk  expansively  about  Russia's 
long-range  commitment  to  producing  more 
meat  and  livestock  products;  about  the  poor 
crops  shaping  up  this  winter  In  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  nations:  even  about  the  great 
opportunities  to  sell  food  to  China. 

Such  words  recall  still-painful  memories  of 
the  mid- 1 960s  when  a  drought  In  India  trig- 
gered the  phony  "world  food  crisis".  The  wish 
for  farm  prosperity  became  the  fact.  Gov- 
ernment leaders,  farm  machinery  manufac- 
turers— and  farm  magazines — began  telling 
each  other  that  happy  days  were  here  again : 
We  could  sell  everything  we  produced  over- 
seas. 

John  A.  Prestbo,  a  Wall  Street  Journal 
writer,  gives  a  vivid  account  of  what  hap- 
pened next:  "The  monsoons  started  raining 
on  India  again,  and  scientists  came  up  with 
a  bunch  of  peppy  hybrids  that  were  to  spawn 
a  'Green  Revolution'.  While  foreign  demand 
withered,  bigger^suppUes  pov.red  forth  from 
other  grain-growing  countries. 

"Two  painful  lessons  emerged  from  the 
experience,"  Prestbo  continues.  "Don't  build 
hard-to-change  production  plans  on  the  fast- 
shifting  sands  of  foreign  demand;  and  don't 
make  long-term  changes  in  farm  policy  based 
on  short-term  factors." 

We  see  signs  of  these  mistakes  in  the  cur- 
rent situation — maybe  even  In  the  1973  farm 
program  changes  Just  announced  (see  page 
25). 

To  justify  their  call  for  a  6  billion-bushel 
corn  crop  this  year,  government  planners 
now  say  that  domestic  usage  of  corn  Is  going 
up  at  the  rate  of  400  million  bushels  a  year, 
which  sounds  high  to  us. 

Perhaps  the  explanation  came  with  the 
recent  10%  devaluation  of  the  dollar.  This 
will  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the  overseas 
prices  of  grains  and  other  U.S.  products  by 
10%.  The  likely  result  Is  that  grain  importers 
should  end  up  buying  even  more  corn  than 
the  1  billion  bushels  we  expect  to  export 
this  year. 

But  what  worries  farmers  Is  that  all  of  this 
Is  very  Iffy.  We  keep  hearing  reports  about 
poor  crop  conditions  in  South  America  and 
Australia,  about  another  light  snow  cover 
in  Russia's  wheat  area  and  about  the  need  for 
more  wheat  in  India  and  China.  But  some- 
how, we  can't  forget  how  suddenly  these 
things  can  change,  as  with  Russia's  crop 
outlook  last  year. 

Consumers  call  them  "farm  subsidies,"  but 
if  we  ever  needed  proof  that  commodity  pro- 
grams are  designed  to  subsidize  a  lot  of 
people  other  than  farmers,  the  current  situa- 
tion certainly  provides  it: 

Secretary  Shultz  had  his  back  to  the  wall 
in  the  assault  on  the  U.S.  dollar  overseas. 
With  other  American  products  priced  out  of 
the  world  market  by  high  labor  costs,  yo'ir 
wheat,  soybeans  and  com  vere  his  best 
hope  for  stepping  up  exports  and  correcting 
our  balance  of  payments. 

With  their  current  outcry.  consT'mers  have 
made  it  clear  that  they  want  an  assured 
supply  of  cheap  food.  Well,  if  they're  going 
to  deny  you  the  profits  from  an  up  market, 
then  they  must  be  willing  to  protect  you  from 
the  losses  of  a  down  market.  The  makes  It  a 
food  program — not  a  farm  program. 
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A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  TRUTH-IN- 
LENDING  ACT 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursday.  March  29.  1973 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  today,  a  bill  which  would 
amend  the  Truth-in-Lending  Act  with 
respect  to  the  disclosure  of  closing  costs, 
and  administrative  enforcement  of  the 
act. 

Presently,  the  act  specifically  provides 
that  certain  typical  costs  involved  in 
closing  a  real  estate  loan  transaction 
shall  not  be  included  in  the  finance 
charge.  But,  there  is  no  requirement  that 
such  charges  must  be  itemized  and  dis- 
closed to  the  customer  in  order  to  be 
eligible  for  the  exemption  from  the  fi- 
nance charge,  as  there  is  with  certain 
other  charges  listed  in  the  act — record- 
ing fees,  taxes,  licenses,  and  so  forth.  I 
see  no  reason  for  the  exception  which  is 
applied  for  closing  costs,  and  I  believe 
that  these  costs  should  be  disclosed  to 
the  customer  along  with  the  other  dis- 
closures. 

Therefore,  my  bill  would  provide  that 
the  charges  be  itemized  and  disclosed  to 
the  customer  in  order  to  be  eligible  for 
the  finance  charge  exemption.  Though 
some  of  these  charges  may  have  to  be 
estimated,  such  estimates  are  permitted 
by  the  regulation  Z  implementing  the 
Truth-in-Lending  Act.  If  the  concept  of 
early  disclosure  of  real  estate  transac- 
tions is  to  be  meaningful,  then  this 
amendment  is  essential. 

It  Is  also  important  for  us  to  act  on 
another  amendment  to  the  act,  in  order 
that  the  Congress  intention  be  clarified. 
Pending  before  the  Supreme  Court  is  a 
challenge  to  one  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  regulations  dealing  with  the 
"more-than-four  installment"  rule.  Its 
invalidation  would  seriously  impair  the 
effectiveness  of  the  legislation  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Board,  and  I  agree  that  this 
Congress  must  act  to  prevent  this  abroga- 
tion of  the  act's  impact.  My  amendment 
would  remove  any  possible  doubt  that 
the  act  includes  transactions  payable  in 
more  than  four  installments  where  there 
is  no  identifiable  finance  charge. 

Another  question  has  arisen  concern- 
ing another  regulation  section,  and 
being  challenged  in  the  courts.  The  ques- 
tion involves  the  issue  of  whether  or  not 
the  exemption  for  "extensions  of  credit" 
for  business  or  commercial  purposes  in 
the  act  applies  to  the  prohibition  against 
the  unsolicited  issuance  of  credit  cards 
and  to  the  $50  limit  on  liability  for  their 
unauthorized  use.  The  Board  amended 
the  regulations  to  indicate  that  the  busi- 
ness and  commercial  enterprises  are  in- 
deed covered  by  the  act's  maximum  li- 
ability limit  for  unauthorized  use  as  well 
as  the  restrictions  on  unsolicited  issu- 
ance. This  would  not  affect  the  present 
business  exemption  in  its  application  to 
the  disclosure,  rescission,  and  advertising 
requirements.  Since  the  validity  of  the 
Board's  Interpretation  has  been  chal- 
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lenged,  I  believe  we  should  take  steps  to 
clarify  the  law. 

And  finally,  my  bill  would  remove  the 
enforcement  responsibility  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  the  ICC,  since  they  do  not  have  any 
applicable  situations. 

The  ICC  requires  that  freight  charges 
be  prepaid  or  paid  promptly,  normally  4 
days  in  the  case  of  railroads  and  7  days 
in  the  case  of  truckers.  And  carriers  are 
not  permitted  to  collect  more  or  less  than 
the  applicable  rates  and  charges  as  pub- 
lished in  their  tariffs.  Since  no  common 
carriers  are  subject  to  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Act  or  regulation  Z,  this  section 
would  merely  delete  the  requirement  for 
ICC's  enforcement  from  the  act. 

I  look  forward  to  considering  amend- 
ments to  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  in 
this  Congress.  I  believe  that  these  pro- 
posals which  I  have  made  should  be  con- 
sidered, as  well  as  the  overall  impact 
of  the  act.  I  think  we  have  to  look  at 
what  we  have  accomplished  in  view  of 
what  our  goals  were  when  we  enacted 
the  act.  Since  I  am  still  a  member  of  the 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  this  subject  matter, 
you  can  be  sure  that  these  and  other 
questions  will  be  given  thorough  consid- 
eration under  the  able  leadership  of  Con- 
gresswoman  Leonor  Sullivan  who  chairs 
the  subcommittee. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


"ECONOMICS:  AN  INTRODUCTORY 
ANALYSIS"  BY  PROF.  PAUL  A 
SAMUELSON 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  29,  1973 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  6  years 
ago  I  left  the  classroom  to  assume  my 
duties  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. For  14  years  prior  to  coming 
to  Congress  I  taught  economics— and 
served  as  departmental  chairman— at  the 
Univei-sity  of  Dayton.  During  this  period 
one  of  my  primary  tools  was  Prof.  Paul 
A.  Samuelson's  monumental  work,  "Eco- 
nomics: An  Introductory  Analysis." 

According  to  the  March  24  Issue  of 
Business  Week,  Mr.  Samuelson's  textbook 
still  is  the  "bible"  for  many  principles  of 
economics  students  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Its  contents  have  been  revised  to  keep 
the  reader  abreast  of  current  economic 
thought.  And,  in  Une  with  present  trends, 
the  price,  too,  has  changed — upward  of 
course. 

As  the  Business  Week  article  observes, 
the  broad  circulation  of  his  book  makes 
Samuelson  "one  of  the  most  infiuential 
economists  of  the  century,  with  a  large 
segment  of  a  whole  generation  educated 
by  his  presentation."  Yet,  Professor  Sam- 
uelson's reputation  as  an  economist, 
states  Business  Week,  emanates  more 
from  his  work  in  scientific  analysis  "that 
brought  him  the  1970  Nobel  Memorial 
Prize." 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  insert  the  Busi- 
ness Week  article  in  the  Record  : 


Samuelson's  Text  Never  Grows  Old 
It  all  started  modestly  enough  as  a  depart- 
mental assignment  for  the  young  associate 
professor  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology:  Write  an  Introductory  economics 
textbook  that  woxild  not  put  the  school's 
bright  engineering  students  to  sleep.  "MIT 
students  had  always  hated  economics,"  re- 
calls Paul  A.  Samuelson.  "My  only  require- 
ment from  the  department  chairman  was  to 
make  the  book  interesting." 

That  was  in  1945,  and  Samuelson  found  It 
no  easy  chore  to  turn  the  dry  statistics  and 
exotic  abstractions  of  the  dismal  science  into 
lively  reading  material.  The  original  one-year, 
half-time  task  spread  across  almost  three 
years,  but  by  1948,  when  McGraw-HiU  Book 
Co.  deemed  the  manuscript  fit  to  print,  "I 
knew  I  had  something  that  would  sell  well," 
he  says. 

He  was  an  astute  prophet.  Next  week,  3- 
mlUlon  copies  later  and  several  million  dol- 
lars richer,  Samuelson  will  mark  the  25th 
birthday  of  Economics:  An  Introductory 
Analysis  with  the  publication  of  the  text- 
book's ninth  edition,  which  the  author  calls 
"the  most  thoroughgoing  revision  of  the 
last  dozen  years."  It  retains  the  basic  struc- 
ture of  the  first  eight  editions,  but  adds 
new  material  on  the  history  and  criticisms 
of  mainstream  economics  and  presents  a  new 
"quality  of  life"  measurement  as  an  alter- 
native to  the  gross  national  product. 

A    PHENOMENON 

Not  that  Samuelson  has  ever  needed  any 
special  features  to  put  his  book  across.  In 
Its  quarter-century  In  print.  Economics  has 
become  one  of  the  phenomena  of  the  pub- 
lishing world,  rivaled  in  exposure  by  nothing 
In  its  field  except,  perhaps,  the  compulsory 
Marxist  texts  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Including 
second-hand  sales,  it  has  probably  reached 
more  than  10-mllllon  readers  In  26  languages 
(including  Russian)  with  its  clear,  rigor- 
ous exposition  of  post-Keyneslan  economics. 
The  success  of  the  textbook  has  spawned 
dozens  of  Imitators  and  some  50  competi- 
tors for  the  lucrative  book  market  in  eco- 
nomic principles  courses.  The  only  close  rival 
is  another  McGraw-Hill  Introductory  text  by 
Campbell  R.  McConnell,  now  In  Its  fifth  edi- 
tion, which  splits  about  SOc^  of  the  market 
with  Samuelson's  primer.  But  the  MIT 
economist  has  become  the  standard  exposi- 
tor of  the  arcane  ideas  of  economics  to  the 
general  public. 

Even  Samuelson  is  surprised  at  the  book's 
reception  over  the  years.  The  first  edition 
sold  50.000  copies,  "but  I  would  have  sold 
out  for  the  (rlehts  to]  30.000."  he  says. 
"And  I  thought  it  would  be  good  for  only 
one  or  two  years."  He  now  can  count  on  sales 
averaging  100.000  a  year,  with  as  many  as 
150.000  during  the  first  year  of  a  new  edi- 
tion. That  means  annual  royalties  well  into 
six  figures. 

A  "vintage"  revision 
The  ninth  edition,  a  lavishly  diagrammed, 
42-chapter,  four-color  production  sellinp  for 
$11.50,  is  far  removed  from  the  austere  1948 
number,  whose  27  chapters  were  Illustrated 
sparselv  in  black  and  white  and  sold  for  .lust 
$4.50.  It  Is  now  the  central  feature  of  a 
marketing  package  that  Includes  a  study 
guide,  programmed  text,  outside  readlnes.  In- 
structor's manual,  test  bank,  and  trans- 
parency masters.  But  the  big  selling  point  for 
the  new  edition — and  Its  main  contribu- 
tion, in  the  author's  view — is  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  llfe-qualltv  indicator  that  he  has 
dubbed  "net  economic  welfare"  or  NEW. 

Samuelson  features  the  Idea,  which  he 
adapted  from  research  by  William  Nord- 
haus  and  James  Tobln  of  Yale,  in  the  first 
chart  of  the  first  chapter  and  treats  It  later 
In  more  detail.  NEW.  he  says,  corrects  GNP 
for  the  benefits  of  leasure,  for  household 
work,  for  pollution  and  its  abatement,  for 
commuting  costs,  and  for  "the  dlsamenlties 
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of  tirban  life,"  among  other  things.  "You 
may  have  to  trade  off  some  conventional 
GNP  growth  to  get  more  NEW  growth,"  he 
says.  "It's  an  absolutely  overdue  concept  In 
economics,  that  people  can  trade  off  quan- 
tity of  goods  for  quality  of  life."  Whether  or 
not  his  exact  formulation  of  NEW  catches 
on,  he  says,  "the  quallty-of-llfe  considera- 
tions that  are  Involved  in  NEW  will  be  In 
all  the  textbooks  10  years  from  now." 

NEW  is  not  the  only  new  feature  In  the 
ninth  edition,  says  Samuelson,  who  terms 
this  a  "vintage  revision"  comparable  to  the 
third  edition  In  1955  and  the  seventh  In  1967. 
He  has  added  a  chapter  on  the  evolution  of 
economic  doctrines,  an  appendix  on  Marxian 
economics,  and  more  extended  discussions  of 
cost-push  Inflation,  racial  discrimination, 
poverty,  the  function  of  the  pricing  system, 
urban  problems,  and  what  he  calls  a  "be- 
lated" treatment  of  women  and  sex  discrim- 
ination. "I  could  kick  myself  that  this  wasn't 
In  the  eighth  edition,"  he  says.  "My  con- 
sclousness  wasn't  sufficiently  elevated." 

AREA  OF  INTLT7ENCE 

The  broad  ch-culation  of  Samuelson's  Eco- 
nomics has  helped  to  make  the  tweedy,  crew- 
cut  father  of  six  one  of  the  most  Influential 
economists  of  the  century,  with  a  large  seg- 
ment of  a  whole  generation  educated  by  his 
presentation.  But  his  reputation  as  an 
economist  emanates  more  from  the  scientific 
work  that  brought  him  the  1970  Nobel 
Memorial  Prize  for  doing  "more  than  any 
other  contemporary  economist  to  raise  the 
level  of  scientific  analysis  in  economic 
theory."  His  200-odd  scientific  articles  have 
dealt,  mainly  in  mathematical  terms,  with 
virtually  every  area  of  economic  analysis. 

Samuelson,  57.  still  regards  his  scientific 
work  as  his  main  concern.  This  term  he  Is 
teaching  graduate  courses  at  MIT  in  welfare 
economics  and  mathematical  economics 
writing  an  article  on  "Karl  Marx  as  a  mathe- 
matical economist,"  and  touring  Japan  and 
Australia  for  three  weeks  in  March  as  a  Lin- 
coln lecturer  under  the  Fulbright  program 
He  regards  the  textbook  as  "another  layer  of 
fame,"  but  points  out  that  his  name  as  an 
economic  scientist  had  been  assured  before 
the  first  edition  of  the  book  appeared. 

Nevertheless,  Samuelson  does  not  take  the 
textbook  lightly.  "I've  been  working  on  the 
ninth  edition  day,  night,  and  weekend  since 
the  first  of  June."  he  says.  The  final  touch 
was  a  revision  of  data  to  account  for  last 
month's  dollar  devaluation.  He  even  gets  in- 
volved in  the  page  display.  "I  look  at  every 
spread,"  he  says.  "I  think  of  myself  as  a  stu- 
dent looking  at  the  book  at  12  midnight  If  a 
spread  looks  too  heavy,  I  put  in  subheads 
and  type  variations,  so  you  won't  find  even 
a  single  plain  page." 

The  extra  effort  is  becoming  a  necessity  in 
an  increasingly  competitive  market.  "Sam- 
uelson's dominance  won't  continue  Indefl- 
nitely,"  says  Charles  R.  Wade,  marketing 
manager  for  McGraw-Hill's  business  and 
economics  texts.  "How  long  he  can  keep  his 
book  high  on  the  charts  depends  upon  how 
well  he  keeps  up  with  the  needs  of  the  field  " 


LEHMAN  INTRODUCES  BILL  TO 
COMBAT  ALCOHOLISM 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  27,  1973 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  Introduced  legislation  to  inject  new 
life  into  the  Nation's  attack  on  al- 
coholism. 

My  bill,  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treat- 
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ment,  and  Rehabilitation  Aci 
ments  of  1973,  extends  the 
thority  of  the  National 
cohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 
3  years.  The  bill  provides 
project  grant  authority  of 
for  fiscal  1974  and  $120  millioi 
of  the  following  2  fiscal  years 

In  addition,  my  bill 
tional  grants  to  those  States 
delaying   adopting   the 
holism  and  Intoxication 
because  of  the  expense  of 
treatment  facilities  required 
as  an  alternative  to  the 
method  of  dealing  with 
alcohol  abusers.  This  section  is 
encouraging  the  States  to  adopt 
ciple  that  alcoholism  should 
as  a  public  health  problem,  no 
nal  activity. 

Alcohol  is  our  greatest  drug 
problem.  More  lives  are  ruined 
than  all  other  forms  of  drugs 
What  makes  alcohol  even 
gerous  is  its  social  acceptance. 
I  include  at  this  point  an 
which  appeared  in  the  North 
nal  some  time  ago: 
Brother  Dies,  Brother  Cries: 
Hardest   Drug 
His   Inner  agonies   I   never 
shlned.  his  sboes  and  loved  him 

In   those  days  he  smiled   a  lot 
wrinkling    oddly    over    his   oft 
He'd  Inspect  his  shoes,  declaim 
upon  my  incompetency  as  a 
toss  me  a  quarter  and  leave. 

I'd  have  given  an  arm  to  have 
him.  But  when  you're  10,  you  stai 
count  your  well-earned  coins  and 
the  day  when  you  can  be  like  youi 
his  penchant  for  fast  cars,  pretty 
the  wilder  kind  of  life. 

But   dreams   do   not    tarry   and 
wake  we  often  And  oxu-  Idols  ha\ 
saw  him  oiUy  Infrequently  during 
15    years;    each    time    he    had 
further. 
Things  looked  Incredibly  fine  at 
He   married   and   quickly  there 
sons,  each  more  handsome  than 

But   that   marriage  was  wreckei  1 
up  on  the  rocks  of  a  bourbon  anil 
Then  there  was  another  marriage 
other    beautiful    son.    But    that 
drowned  also. 

Then  the  physical  decline  begar . 
and  rugged  longshoreman  became  a 
aging     skeleton,     alternately 
emaciated. 

The    doctors   warned    him;    ano 
watched  over  him;    a  mother    (as 
for    years)     wept    for    him;    and 
Idolater  chastized  him. 
But  he  never  listened  for  very 
Instead    he    assaulted    his   body 
particular  drug:   Sunday  that  bocli' 
dered. 

My  brother  died.  At  40  he  becamfc 
martyr  to  a  drug  culture  that  has 
In  this  nation  since  the  Revolution 
touched   heroin    or  cocaine   or 

He  drank.  And  you  may  believe 
will,  alcohol  Is  still  the  hardest 
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I  believe  that  my  bill  speaks  to  the 
need  for  continuing  the  program  of  a 
health  care  approach  to  the  prpblem  of 
alcohol  abuse. 

The  text  of  the  bill,  as  well  As  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis,  can  le  found 
on  page  6910  in  the  Record  df  March 
8.  1973. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MASSACHUSETTS  ANTIPOVERTY 
FUNDS  TO  BE  ADMINISTERED 
THROUGH  ELECTED  OFFICIALS 


March  29,  1973 


HON.  PAUL  W.  CRONIN 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  29,  1973 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Boston 
Globe  printed  a  story  on  March  21,  1973, 
which  stated  that  a  bill  to  have  the  State 
assume  antipoverty  fimding.  which  had 
previously  come  from  OEO,  had  been  en- 
dorsed by  a  legislative  committee  and 
had  been  supported  by  the  Governor. 
This  funding  would  allow  24  Community 
Action  Agencies  to  continue  to  operate 
after  OEO  funding  ceases  on  Jime  30. 

To  restate  President  Nixon's  position 
on  Community  Action  Agencies,  the  de- 
cision to  continue  or  not  to  continue 
these  agencies  should  be  a  local  decision 
and  should  not  come  from  Washington. 
If  the  programs  are  continued  and  fund- 
ing does  come  from  local  sources,  then 
the  local  elected  officials  can  be  held  ac- 
countable for  the  activities  of  each  pro- 
gram and  more  efficient  and  well-man- 
aged programs  will  be  developed. 

The  committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  which  voted  to  endorse  local 
funding  also  voted  to  allow  local  deci- 
sions to  be  made  by  local  officials  who 
will  be  held  accountable  for  the  respon- 
sible expenditure  of  the  antipoverty  dol- 
lar. 

The  basic  principle  of  local  account- 
ability has  been  lacking  in  the  past  and 
is  one  of  the  major  reasons  why  so  much 
of  OEO  funding  has  been  misspent  and 
misdirected. 

I  include  the  article  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  I  hope  that  more  commu- 
nities will  follow  the  principle  of  local 
accountability  to  elected  officials  which 
Massachusetts  has  initiated. 

The  article  follows : 
CoMMrrTEE    Backs   Massachusetts   Bill   To 
Foot  $8  Million  OEO  Cost 
(By  Joeeph  Rosenbloom) 
Responding  to  the  cutoff  of  Federal  funds 
from   the   Office   of  Economic   Opportunity 
(OEO) ,  a  legislative  committee  yesterday  en- 
dorsed a  proposal  under  which  Massachusetts 
would  assume  the  $8  million  cost  of  oper- 
ating the  state's  community  action  programs. 
The  Social  Welfare  Committee  also  voted 
to  report  favorably  a  bill  providing  for  cost- 
of-living   Increases   greater   than   3   percent 
for  the  350.000  welfare  recipients  In  the  state 
now  ineligible  for  them. 

Several  hundred  persons  attended  the 
committee  hearings  on  both  measures  In 
Gardner  Auditorium  of  the  State  House. 

Though  dozens  of  proponents  waited  to 
testify,  the  committee  terminated  the  hear- 
ings on  both  bills  after  less  than  two  hours 
of  testimony  on  each  and  voted  unanimously 
In  favor  of  them. 

In  each  case,  the  heavily  partisan  crowd. 
Including  many  welfare  recipients  and  offi- 
cials, applauded.  Seven  of  the  19  committee 
members  voted  In  each  Instance. 

The  bills  now  go  to  the  House  and  Senate 
for  further  action. 

Administrative  heads  under  Gov.  Francis 
W.  Sargent  said  he  supports  both  pieces  of 
legislation. 

Thomas  I.  Atkins,  secretary  of  the  state 
Office  of  Community  Affairs,  said  the  cut- 
backs In  Federal  OEO  funds  Imperil  the  ex- 


istence of  the  24  community  action  agencies 
across  the  commonwealth. 

"We  cannot  let  their  existence  depend  on 
the  vagaries  of  national  politics,"  he  said. 

The  community  action  agencies  last  year 
received  $8.5  million  In  operating  funds  from 
OEO.  The  Nixon  Administration  has  an- 
nounced that  It  wlU  discontinue  this  fimd- 
ing as  of  July  1. 

The  24  agencies  last  year  administered 
about  $53  million  In  money  from  local,  state. 
Federal  and  private  sources  for  a  variety 
of  programs,  including  day  care,  work  train- 
ing, drug  counseling  and  family  planning, 
among  others. 

Rep.  Norman  S.  Weinberg  (D-Brlghton), 
who  filed  the  bUl,  said  it  would  be  "cruel" 
to  deprive  the  indigent  "of  these  services  at 
a  time  they  are  so  vitally  needed." 

"We  can't  Just  turn  our  back  and  walk 
away  from  these  programs,"  he  said. 

According  to  agency  figures,  the  services, 
which  OEO  Initiated  in  1964,  last  year  bene- 
fited 485,456  persons  In  the  state. 

In  backing  the  cost-of-living  adjustments, 
Welfare  Comr.  Steven  A.  Mlnter  said  failure 
to  approve  them  would  render  welfare  recipi- 
ents "second  class  citizens." 

The  proposal  would  cover  recipients  of  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children,  of  gen- 
eral relief  and  of  disability  assistance.  Some 
57,000  persons  who  receive  old  age  assistance 
already  qualify  for  cost-of-living  boosts. 

The  proposal  means,  for  example,  that  a 
mother  with  three  children  receiving  $73.50 
a  week  In  welfare  payments  would  collect  an 
additional  $2.20  a  week,  assuming  a  three 
percent  increase  In  the  cost  of  living. 

The  bill  also  calls  for  proportional  ad- 
justments downwards.  If  the  cost  of  living 
declines  by  3  percent  or  more. 

The  committee  heard  other  legislation 
which  would  direct  the  Public  Welfare  Dept. 
to  issue  Identification  cards  for  welfare  recip- 
ients. Without  the  cards  welfare  recipients 
would  be  unable  to  cash  a  welfare  check. 

Opponents  denounced  the  measure  as  a 
"totalitarian  step."  Several  drew  an  analogy 
to  South  Africa,  where  under  its  apartheid 
laws  blacks  must  carry  special  Identification 
and  passes. 

Rep.  Melvin  H.  King  (D-Boston)  said  the 
costs  of  administering  such  a  system  would 
exceed  the  savings  in  the  prevention  of  wel- 
fare fraud. 

Sponsor  of  the  bill  1b  Rep.  Arthur  L. 
Desrocher  (R-Nantucket). 


QAO  REPORT  CRITICAL  OP  OEO 


HON.  BEN  B.  BLACKBURN 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  29,  1973 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
article  released  on  March  17.  1973,  Hu- 
man Events  reports  that  a  report  which 
will  shortly  be  released  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  has  foimd  may  OEO 
programs  deficient  in  a  nimiber  of  areas. 
These  deficiencies  Included  Inadequate 
controls  over  cash,  payrolls,  travel  ex- 
penses, procurement,  consultant  serv- 
ices, and  property. 

In  the  interest  of  helping  the  poor  and 
creating  an  antipoverty  program  which 
Eictually  does  work,  I  insert  the  follow- 
ing article  at  this  point  In  the  Record: 

Secret  GAO  Report  Shows  Scandalous 
OEO  Waste 

Freshman  Sen.  Jesse  Helms  (R.-N.C.) 
who  has  been  digging  deeply  Into  the  anti- 
poverty  program,  has  uncovered  a  draft  re- 
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port  from  the  General  Accounting  Office 
that  greatly  bolsters  the  Administration's 
case  for  scrapping  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  its  Community  Action  Pro- 
grams (CAPs). 

The  confidential  report,  which  will  proba- 
bly be  released  by  Helms  this  week,  is  ac- 
tually a  revised  version  of  an  earlier  Iraft 
put  together  by  the  congressional  watch- 
dog agency  last  June.  Why  a  final  report  has 
never  been  released  remains  something  of  a 
mystery,  but  the  November  30  document  ob- 
tained by  Helms  is  a  devastating  Indictment 
of  th'5  OEO  program. 

The  GAO  found  that  in  63  per  cent  of  the 
programs  it  reviewed  there  were  "significant 
deflcleucles"  in  the  financial  operations. 
Thesp  deficiencies  Included  "Inadequate 
controls  over  cash,  payroll,  travel  expense, 
procurement,  consultant  services  and  prop- 
erty." In  8  per  cent  of  the  cases,  misap- 
propriations of  funds  had  occurred  which 
were  directly  traceable  to  Improper  manage- 
ment controls. 

Moreover,  the  public  accountants  used  by 
OEO  agencies  to  audit  individual  programs 
were  found  to  be  sadly  wanting  by  GAO. 
Some  accountants,  the  GAO  report  stated, 
Inexplicably  failed  to  Include  known  defici- 
encies In  their  formal  audit  reports.  Much 
of  the  work  "could  not  be  accepted  as  ade- 
quate professional  performance"  and  m  sev- 
eral cases  the  accountants  "did  not  prepare 
or  retain  work  papers  showing  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  audit  work  done." 

In  many  cases,  said  the  GAO.  the  public 
accountants'  performance  "raises  a  question 
as  to  their  Independence  and  their  ability  to 
objectively  express  an  opinion  on  the 
grantee's  financial  statements  and  account- 
ing and  Internal  control  systems." 

What  Is  especially  significant  Is  that  the 
GAO  gathered  this  data  from  Just  a  small 
sampling  of  the  nearly  700  anti-poverty 
auditing  reports  issued  in  fiscal  1970  that 
originally  indicated  no  critical  deficiencies 
in  program  operations.  (Some  300  reports 
showed  important  deficiencies.)  Yet  in  exam- 
ining only  27  programs  receiving  grants  rang- 
ing from  over  $200,000  to  $2  million,  the  GAO 
found  that  fully  17  of  them  had  been  im- 
properly audited.  Here,  for  instance,  are  Just 
a  few  of  the  specific  findings  by  GAO: 

An  anti-poverty  agency  in  Iowa,  whose  cer- 
tified public  accountant  had  given  it  a  clean 
bin  of  health,  "had  been  operating  with  sev- 
eral serious  deficiencies  in  controls  over 
funds,  personnel,  travel  and  procurement 
practices."  Blank  checks  were  being  stored 
In  an  unlocked  desk  drawer  and  there  was 
no  control  over  the  facsimile  signature  check- 
signing  machine. 

These  weaknesses,  charges  GAO,  "enabled 
one  employe  to  make  unauthorized  payments 
to  himself  amounting  to  $7,035  during  a 
seven-month  period.  Of  this  sum,  $6,565  was 
recorded  as  salary  advances  and  $470  as  travel 
advances."  About  17  months  later — after  pres- 
sure from  the  bookkeeper— all  of  the  un- 
authorized advances  had  been  recorded  as 
recovered,  but  the  GAO  report  suggests  pos- 
sible fraud  here  as  well. 

In  reviewing  the  employe's  restitution  pay- 
ments, says  GAO,  It  found  that  $760  of  the 
amount  recovered  represented  his  refund  of 
a  payment  ($1,000  less  payroll  deductions)  he 
had  received  for  vacation  leave  but  not  taken. 
Yet  there  were  no  time  and  attendance  or 
leave  records  available  to  substantiate  the 
propriety  of  the  leave  payment.  GAO's  cal- 
culations based  on  the  employe's  length  of 
service  and  his  rate  of  pay  Indicated  that  "the 
employe  could  not  have  earned  $1,000  In 
vacation  pay  by  the  time  payment  was  made, 
even  if  he  had  never  taken  a  day  of  vacation 
leave." 

Moreover,  during  and  after  he  was  making 
restitution  of  funds,  the  employe  received 
two  extra  saUry  payments  totaling  $705  in 
addition  to  his  regular  pay.  But  the  records 
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did  not  show  the  basis  for  the  extra  pay,  nor 
could  OEO  agency  officials  provide  an  ade- 
quate explanation  for  this.  Even  more  curi- 
ous, the  CPA  firm  had  been  well  aware  of  all 
these  shenanigans,  but  had  refused  to  put 
this  information  in  the  audit  report  because 
it  might  have  caused  the  OEO  in  Washington 
to  terminate  the  funding  of  the  Iowa  anti- 
poverty  agency !  Adds  the  GAO : 

"In  addition  to  the  lack  of  time  and  at- 
tendance and  leave  records  for  some  em- 
ployes, we  noted  that:  (1)  employes  were 
being  granted  compensatory  time  off  In  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  of  leave  that  they  had 
earned;  (2)  salary  increases  were  being 
granted  to  employes  in  excess  of  the  20  per 
cent  limitation  in  OEO  regulations  and  with- 
out the  required  OEO  waiver;  (3)  purchases 
were  not  properly  controlled  because  pur- 
chase orders  either  were  not  prepared  or  were 
prepared  after  the  purchase  had  been  made; 
and  (4)  a  significant  number  of  travel  pay- 
ments were  made  which  were  not  supported 
by  travel  vouchers.  The  public  accountants 
were  aware  of  but  had  not  reported  the 
above-noted  weaknesses." 

A  certified  public  accounting  firm's  audit 
report  on  the  operations  of  a  grantee  agency 
in  Texas  also  reflected  no  significant  weak- 
nesses regarding  control  of  financial  oper- 
ations, but  the  GAO  found  a  number  of  seri- 
ous deficiencies. 

For  instance,  no  time  and  attendance  rec- 
ords were  kept  on  salaried  employes;  no 
records  were  maintained  on  employes'  leave 
earned  or  used;  OEO's  limitations  on  starting 
salaries  were  not  complied  with;  written  pur- 
chase orders  were  not  prepared  and  vendor 
invoices  were  paid  without  evidence  that  the 
goods  had  been  received. 

In  reviewing  the  few  work  papers  that  the 
public  accountant  prepared,  the  GAO  found 
a  reference  to  a  case  of  forgery  involving  16 
checks  totaling  nearly  $1,000.  But  the  public 
accountant  had  not  mentioned  this  in  the 
audit  report,  claiming  the  employe  had  re- 
turned the  funds. 

The  CPA  firm  reporting  on  a  grantee 
agency  in  California  affirmed  that  the  agen- 
cy's controls  were  adequate.  No  deficiencies 
were  reported  and  no  costs  were  questioned 
In  the  audit  report.  Yet  the  GAO  found  over 
13  serious  deficiencies.  Some  of  them: 

About  20  per  cent  of  the  employes'  record 
of  leave  earned  and  used  was  not  being  main- 
tained on  a  current  basis;  no  personnel  rec- 
ords were  maintained  for  part-time  em- 
ployes; the  anti-poverty  agency  had  not  com- 
plied with  Internal  Revenue  Code  require- 
ment that  federal  income  and  Social  Security 
taxes  be  withheld  from  wages  paid  to  em- 
ployes. No  records,  furthermore,  were  main- 
tained showing  the  basis  for  selecting  a  par- 
ticular contractor  or  determining  his  fees. 
and  contracts  awarded  by  the  agency  were 
not  specified  as  to  the  scope  of  the  services 
to  be  provided  or  the  payment  terms. 

After  reviewing  the  operations  of  a  differ- 
ent California  anti-poverty  agency,  a  li- 
censed public  accountant  reported  no  signifi- 
cant weaknesses  In  the  accounting  system 
and  only  minor  weaknesses  in  the  area  of 
personnel  records.  But  the  GAO  found  grave 
deficiencies,  such  as: 

Two  large  checks  ($15,000  and  $7,942)  were 
issued  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  camp- 
ing experience  for  1.000  Indian  boys,  but 
were  made  out  to  an  individual  in  the  orga- 
nization providing  services,  rather  than  to  the 
organization.  In  some  cases,  the  disposition 
of  funds  from  checks  drawn  to  cash  could 
not  be  determined.  The  grantee's  executive 
director  was  being  held  liable  by  the  grantee's 
board  of  directors  for  the  personal  use  of 
$768  which  was  entrusted  to  him  to  reim- 
burse board  members  for  travel. 

Procedures  were  so  loose  that  one  Individ- 
ual who  alleged  the  existence  of  a  contract 
with  the  anti-poverty  agency  was  paid  $972, 
even  though  a  written  contract  did  not  exist 
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and  even  though  the  services  were  not  de- 
sired by  the  agency.  Travel  costs,  further- 
more, were  40  per  cent — or  $20,000 — over  the 
budget. 

In  the  program  year  covered  by  the  audit 
report,  grant  funds  amounting  to"  about  $4,- 
500  were  expended  for  an  unauthorized  trip 
by  agency  personnel  to  Alaska.  In  another 
instance,  the  lack  of  proper  approval  require- 
ments allowed  about  $470  of  grant  funds  to 
be  used  to  pay  for  an  automobile  rented  for 
the  personal  use  of  an  employe. 

These  examples,  furthermore,  are  Just  a 
fraction  of  the  millions  of  dollars  In  waste 
and  unauthorized  expenditures  that  the 
GAO  Investigators  found  in  OEO's  Commu- 
nity Action  Programs.  But  they  clearly  point 
up  the  reason  President  Nixon  and  acting 
OEO  Director  Howard  Phillips  are  now  dil- 
igently trying  to  eliminate  the  Community 
Action  Programs  and  terminate  the  entire 
OEO  agency. 


TENNECO,  INC.,  TAX  AVOIDER 
OF  THE   WEEK 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  March  29,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
date  for  fihng  income  taxes  less  than  a 
month  away,  the  average  taxpayer  in 
America  is  entitled  to  know  and  to  be 
able  to  contemplate  the  amount  of  taxes 
that  will  not  be  paid  by  one  of  the  larg- 
est and  richest  conglomerates  in  the 
country. 

He  is  entitled  to  know  because  he  will 
be  making  up  the  difference  between 
what  the  large  corporations  ought  to  be 
paying  in  Federal  corporate  income  taxes 
and  what  they  actually  will  be  paying. 

Next  month  he  will  be,  in  effect,  help- 
ing to  subsidize  some  of  the  richest, 
strongest,  most  economically  powerful 
and  overgrown  corporations  In  the 
country. 

He  is  entitled  to  know  the  extent  to 
which  he  is  doing  so — and  to  ask  why  he 
is  expected  to  do  so. 

Therefore,  in  conjunction  with  the  Tax 
Action  Campaign  of  the  New  Populist 
Action  group  headed  by  Senator  Fred  R. 
Harris,  I  am  today  disclosing  for  the  first 
time  the  percentage  of  Federal  corporate 
income  taxes  paid  in  1971  by  one  of  the 
most  massive  of  these  conglomerates — 
one  which  boasts  in  its  advertising  that 
it  "touches  the  life  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  this  land." 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  announcing 
here  in  Washington  the  fourth  award  of 
the  Tax  Action  Campaign  to  this  partic- 
ular conglomerate  as  the  Tax  Avoider  of 
the  Week. 

This  week's  award  goes  to  Tenneco, 
Inc. — a  multi-loophole  corporation  which 
controls  land  holdings  of  nearly  2  mil- 
lion acres,  or  twice  the  size  of  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  controls  149  sub- 
sidiary corporations  scattered  through- 
out the  world. 

It  reported  net  Income  before  Federal 
taxes  in  1971  of  $245,220,000.  Clearly 
Tenneco  Is  no  hardship  welfare  case. 

Yet  In  1971,  Tenneco  paid  not  the 
standard  tax  rate  of  48  percent  set  by  law 
on  net  income  in  excess  of  $25,000 — but 
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an  effective  tax  rate  of  no 
percent. 

The  award  ought  to  go  mt)re 
priately  perhaps  to  the  army  o 
bookkeepers,   lawyers,   and 
for  Tenneco  who  accomplishec 
sion  of  tax  avoidance  uith 
dedication.  The  loophole  in 
as  they  exist  which  made 
plishment  possible  deserves 
and  outrage  of  the  average 

Teruieco,  indeed,  "touches 
every  man,   woman,   and  ch$d 
land."  It  touches  them  for 
dollars  in  what  are,  in  effect, 
to  the  corporation  borne  by  t 
taxpayer  and  running  into 
of  dollars. 

Sometimes  the  subsidies  are 

In   1970,  Tenneco  received 
largest  farm  payment  in  the 
$1.3  million — to  subsidize  H 
agricultural  operations  in 
own  State. 

Tenneco  was  further  subsidfeed 
State  income  tax  payers  in 
and  specifically  property  tax 
Kern  and  other  counties  to 
several  thousand  more  dollars 
Williamson  Act  which  was 
keep  land  in  farming  by  pro^ 
incentive  of  tax  breaks. 

Tenneco  is  paid  by  Federal 
therefore,  not  to  grow  crops 
fomia  taxpayers  to  maintain 
for  farming. 

In  point  of  fact,  there  is 
present  to   accurately   tell 
loopholes  are  employed  by 
to  what  extent  in  order  to 
a  lower  tax  rate  on  their 
rate  taxes  than  the  average 
permitted  to  enjoy. 

But  we  do  know  there  is 
riety  of  choice  which  enable; 
criminating  corporate  loophole 
to  find  just  the  break  he 
the  right  price. 

There  is  scarcely  an  activitj^ 
in  by  Tenneco,  with  its  149 
ranging    from    shipbuilding 
ranching,  to  pistachio  packaging 
does  not  bring  forth  its  own 

Perhaps  the  most  intriguu^g 
corporate  activities  pursued  b; 
is  in  land — an  activity  which 
the  lives  of  family  farmers 
State  of  California,  and  our  sinall 
nessmen.  property  tax  payer; 
consumers  in  a  manner  which 
disturb   anyone  at   all   concerned 
the  competitive  preservation 
cern  which  is  not  a  corporate 

The  acquisition  in  California 
torious  for  its  impact  in  this 
been  the  acquisition  by  Tenn^o 
Kern  County  Land  Co.  and 
the  proliferation  of  absentee 
farming  through  the  Tenneco 
apparatus  which  promises  to 
ricultural  production  in  Califoi^iia 
seedhng  to  supermarket." 

The  irony  is  that  the  fami 
driven  from  the  fields  by 
small  California  busine.^sman 
close  his  doors  and  the 
face  higher  prices  from  ultimajte 
competition  are  the  same  ones 
ing  the  operation  of  Tenneco 
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being  forced  to  pay  higher  taxes  them- 
selves. 

Such  tax  practices  as  Tenneco  and 
other  conglomerates  are  now  permitted 
to  engage  in  quite  clearly  are  long  over- 
due for  total  revision. 

The  first  step  is  to  determine  with  pre- 
cision the  exact  methods  employed  by 
Termeco  to  achieve  its  tax  avoidance  of 
a  fair  and  normal  share  of  the  overall 
tax  burden. 

Therefore,  I  join  with  others  in  call- 
ing on  Tenneco  to  make  this  informa- 
tion public  and  in  calling  for  tax  reform 
to  remove  the  tax  inequities  which  re- 
sult in  average  taxpayers  subsidizing 
huge  conglomerates. 
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EDITORIAL  SUPPORT  IN  THE  CLEVE- 
LAND NEWSPAPERS  FOR  THE 
URBAN  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  29,  1973 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  March  19  I  introduced  the  Urban 
Employment  Act  of  1973,  which  would, 
for  the  first  time,  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance to  the  large  cities  in  their  efforts  to 
retain  and  strengthen  their  industrial 
base.  Certainly  the  need  for  such  legisla- 
tion has  been  shown  in  recent  years  by 
the  large  number  of  plant  closings  in  the 
cities,  and  the  industrial  migration  to 
suburban  and  rural  areas. 

The  Urban  Employment  Act  addresses 
itself  to  the  two  major  problems  con- 
fronting industry  in  the  cities:  the  need 
for  land,  and  the  need  for  capital.  Grants 
and  loans  would  be  offered  to  cities  for 
the  acquisition  and  development  of  land, 
which  could  then  be  formed  into  new 
industrial  parks,  and  offered  to  business 
at  a  competitive  price.  Low-cost,  long- 
term  loans  would  also  be  available  to 
businesses  for  development  of  facilities 
in  the  cities. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  that  the  day 
after  the  bill  was  introduced  both  of  the 
daily  newspapers  in  Cleveland,  the  Press 
and  the  Plain  Dealer,  expressed  their 
support  for  this  legislation  and  other 
such  efforts.  I  would  now  like  to  commend 
these  editorials  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  • 

[Prom  the  Plain  Dealer,  Mar.  20, 1973] 
Keeping  Jobs  in  Central  City 

Saving  Jobs  In  the  central  city  has  become 
a  fierce  struggle.  Cleveland  Is  striving  to  stem 
the  outward  movement  of  factories.  One 
method  used  by  other  major  cities  Is  ihe 
"land  bank,"  which  offers  good  Industrial 
sites  to  companies  that  might  move  away. 

To  bank  any  central-city  land  costs  more 
than  a  city  by  itself  can  afford.  Land  banks 
have  worked  so  far  with  the  help  of  the  fed- 
eral Economic  Development  Administration 
(EDA) .  Its  grants  will  be  cut  off  unless  Con- 
gress passes  a  pending  bill  to  extend  it  a 
year. 

Mayor  Ralph  J.  Perk's  proposed  land  bank 
Is  therefore  In  peril.  Two  area  congressmen, 
Charles  A.  Vanlk,  D-22.  and  James  V.  Stan- 
ton, D-20.  are  acting  to  keep  the  EDA  alive, 
and  to  revive  support  for  urban  employment 
from  the  federal  level. 


A  City  Planning  Commission  study  re- 
cently showed  that  land  bank  land  In  a  cen- 
tral-city industrial  area  would  cost  $158,761 
an  acre.  Out  In  Solon  or  Twlnsburg  similar 
land  l3  priced  at  $15,000  to  $20,000. 

Without  a  subsidy  It  would  be  Impossible 
to  swing  the  central-city  land  bank  at  that 
spread  of  prices 

Rep.  Stanton  has  Introduced  a  bill  which 
would  lend  a  city  90%  of  the  purchase  price 
for  the  land.  The  money  could  also  be  used 
for  demolition.  Corporations,  too,  could  bor- 
row for  construction  or  to  buy  equipment. 
His  bill,  the  Urban  Employment  Act  of  1973] 
was  put  together  after  meetings  with  Mayor 
Perk,  labor,  business  and  planning  spokes- 
men here. 

Without  some  such  federal  help  central- 
city  Jobs  can  melt  away,  or  be  lured  to  ether 
communities.  Cleveland's  unemployment  hit 
11.8%  in  1971.  That  was  the  highest  for  the 
20  largest  U.S.  cities.  More  than  45  manufac- 
turing concerns  and  more  than  25,000  Jobs 
were  lost  by  Cleveland  In  10  years,  accordine 
to  Vanlk. 

Without  the  strong  help  of  a  federal  pro- 
gram It  will  be  impossible  for  Cleveland 
proper  to  hold  on  to  the  Jobs  now  at  stake  In 
Its  Innermost  neighborhoods. 

[From  the  Cleveland  Press,  Mar.  20,  1973] 
Putting  Land  in  Bank 
XJhe  proposal  to  help  big  cities  set  up 
"lafcd  banks"  with  the  help  of  federal  dol- 
lars is  an  innovative  way  to  protect  Jobs  and 
keep  industry  from  moving  out  of  urban 
centers. 

Legislation  for  this  was  introduced  in  Con- 
gress yesterday  by  Cong.  James  Stanton.  His 
bill  envisions  "banks"  of  land  bought  by 
cities  for  resale  to  businesses  that  might 
otherwise  move  from  the  cities,  putting  em- 
ployees out  of  work. 

Stanton  views  this  as  attacking  the  prob- 
lem of  unemployment  on  another  front. 
Noting  that  the  Federal  Government  often 
trains  workers  for  Jobs  that  turn  out  to  be 
nonexistent,  the  congressman  proposes  a 
measure  to  Insure  that  businesses  stay  In 
big  cities  where  the  unemployment  problem 
Is  most  critical. 

The  City  Plan  Commission  completed  a 
study  recently  which  showed  that  the  high 
cost  of  land  is  Jeopardizing  Cleveland's  efforts 
to  start  on  Its  own  a  land  bank  for  Industry. 

For  Instance,  Cleveland  would  have  to  sell 
land  in  the  Woodland  area  for  more  than 
$150,000  an  acre  to  recoup  Us  Investment. 
That  is  an  outlandish  price,  considering  In- 
dustry could  buy  land  In  some  suburbs  for 
as  little  as  $20,000  an  acre. 

The  Stanton  plan  would  create  a  pool  of 
$450  million  which  cities  could  tap  for  90% 
of  the  purchase  price  for  land  for  Industry. 
The  city  would  develop  the  land  and  hold 
It  for  resale  at  prices  which  would  compete 
with  cheaper  suburban  acreage. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  handwring- 
Ing  In  recent  years  about  the  flight  of  In- 
dustry from  Cleveland,  but  there  have  not 
been  many  bright  Ideas  about  how  to  stem 
the  exodus.  Now  Stanton  has  come  up  with 
one,  and  we  hope  his  colleagues  In  the  Con- 
gress lend  their  support  to  his  proposal. 


VIETNAMIZATION   APPEARS   TO  BE 
SUCCEEDING   AT  LAST 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  29,  1973 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  com- 
bat presence  in  Vietnam  is,  at  long  last, 
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at  an  end.  This  does  not  mean  however, 
that  we  can  turn  our  attention  away 
from  that  area  without  fear  of  conse- 
quence. Now  is  the  time  when  the  fruits 
of  Vietnamization,  if  there  are  to  be  such 
fruits,  will  begin  to  show. 

A  recent  GAO  report  on  the  logistic 
aspects  of  Vietnamization  indicates  that 
there  has  been  substantial  progress  in 
many  areas  of  the  Vietnamese  military 
toward  self-suflaciency.  There  are  rela- 
tively few  U.S.  military  technical  ad- 
visers in  Vietnam,  and  that  number  is 
steadily  decreasing.  The  ARVN  is  now 
extremely  well-equipped  for  almost  any 
function  it  could  conceivably  be  called 
upon  to  perform.  Training  is  going  for- 
ward rapidly  and  with  success;  GAO 
states  that  Vietnamese  military  person- 
nel adapt  and  train  well,  and  ever-in- 
creasing numbers  of  them  are  becoming 
proficient  in  such  essential  areas  as  auto- 
matic data  processing.  ARVN  road  trans- 
portation is  rated  by  U.S.  experts  as 
thoroughly  capable  of  performing  their 
assiEned  tasks,  and  the  roadbuilding 
program  currently  underway  will  provide 
Vietnam  with  over  3,000  miles  of  modem, 
high-speed  highways  linking  all  major 
population  centers.  The  Vietnamese 
naval  shipyard  will  also  achieve  complete 
self-suificiency  in  the  very  near  future. 

All  these  are  highly  encouraging  de- 
velopments. They  point,  hopefully,  to  a 
time  when  the  Vietnamese  will  be  cap- 
able of  defending  themselves  locally 
without  our  help.  This  is  not  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  all  difBculties  have  been  over- 
come. 

While  top  Vietnamese  management  is 
capable  and  effective,  it  is  spread  very 
thin,  and  there  is  a  severe  shortage  of 
trained  middle  managers;  control  over 
military  material  susceptible  to  black 
marketeering  requires  improvement; 
Vietnamese  contractors  capable  of  fill- 
ing military  needs  are  still  scarce;  the 
quality  of  some  military  maintenance  Is 
questionable,  although  some  is  demon- 
strably superior.  None  of  these  problems 
is  so  severe,  however,  that  it  cannot  be 
overcome,  and  progress  is  good. 

There  remain  two  major  problems  that 
are  not  so  easily  solved  as  those  previ- 
ously mentioned.  First,  the  Vietnamese 
military  establishment  is  far  too  large  for 
the  Vietnamese  economy  to  support.  Ad- 
mittedly, this  is  due  almost  exclusively 
to  the  fact  that  Vietnam  has  had  war  as 
its  No.  1  priority  for  so  long.  We  should 
hope,  however,  that  the  coming  peace 
will  be  of  such  a  nature  that  two  things 
will  happen:  First,  the  Vietnamese  econ- 
omy will  be  able  to  recover  to  the  point 
that  it  becomes  strong  enough  to  support 
a  reasonable  military  force;  and  second, 
after  elections  have  taken  place,  all  mili- 
tary forces  in  Vietnam  would  be  drasti- 
cally reduced  in  size.  These  actions  would 
be  complementary,  and  certainly  bene- 
ficial to  all  concerned.  The  unfortunate 
alternative  is  a  Vietnamese  economy  so 
overburdened  with  the  requirement  to 
support  a  vast  military  force  that  it 
would  require  massive  and  constant  aid 
to  keep  from  collapsing. 

The  second  major  problem  Is  that.  In 
our  munificence,  we  have  given  to  the 
Vietnamese  military  items  which  there  is 
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no  conceivable  way  for  them  to  support 
unaided.  We  do  our  allies  no  favors  by 
creating  in  them  appetites  that  they  can- 
not afford,  whether  because  of  advanced 
technology  or  sheer  expense.  I  would 
hope  that  we  would  be  able  to  confine 
our  assistance  to  the  type  of  equipment 
that  the  recipients  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  support  by  themselves 
shortly  after  receiving  it. 

This  report  provides  encouraging  news 
at  a  time  when  it  is  sorely  needed.  No 
longer  is  aid  on  a  massive  scale  required 
to  promote  stability  in  another  part  of 
the  world,  and  that  is  most  fortunate 
because  aid  is  sorely  needed  for  some  of 
our  own  domestic  problems.  It  is  my  hope 
that  some  of  the  same  successes  we  can 
point  to  abroad  will  soon  begin  to  ap- 
pear here  at  home. 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  NA- 
TIONAL ACADEMY  OF  TELEVISION 
ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  27,  1973 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Holly- 
wood Chapter  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Television  Arts  and  Sciences  will  cele- 
brate the  25th  anniversary  of  its  found- 
ing on  its  annual  local  area  Emmy 
Awards  telecast  to  be  aired  in  Los  Angeles 
over  KTLA,  on  April  28,  1973. 

The  Hollywood  Chapter  of  the  Acad- 
emy is  the  founding  chapter,  expanded 
to  include  New  York  in  1957.  and  now 
including  chapters  in  Chicago,  Baltimore, 
Columbus,  Phoenix,  Washington,  D.C., 
St.  Louis,  Seattle,  San  Francisco,  and  San 
Diego.  In  addition  to  bestowing  the  cov- 
eted Emmy  Awards  for  outstanding 
achievement  in  television,  the  academy 
contributes  to  the  development  of  talent 
in  TV  by  awarding  scholarships  and  fel- 
lowships each  year  to  many  promising 
students  and  professors  in  the  communi- 
cations arts. 

In  addition,  the  academy  continually 
and  tirelessly  acquaints  its  membership 
with  the  latest  technological  develop- 
ments in  the  industry,  seeks  and  helps 
fledgling  talent,  provides  monthly  forums 
and  seminars  on  pertinent  topics  of  in- 
terest to  all  concerned  with  the  growth 
of  television,  and  stages  viewings  of  for- 
eign television  shows  for  comparative 
and  competitive  purposes. 

To  assist  in  these  functions,  the  acad- 
emy maintains  the  vast  and  informative 
archival  library  of  the  Industry  at 
UCLA  on  the  west  coast,  and  at  NYU 
In  New  York  and  American  University  In 
Washington,  on  the  east  coast,  where  are 
preserved  films,  tapes,  kinescopes,  scripts, 
and  artifacts  representing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  industry. 

The  academy  is  a  truly  definitive  and 
unbiased  spokesman  for  the  industry  be- 
cause its  membership  Includes  the  leader- 
ship of  both  management  and  labor.  It 
is  my  feeling  that  the  Congress  should 
congratulate  the  Hollywood  Chapter  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Television  Arts 
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and  Sciences  on  its  25th  anniversary  of 
activity  in  developing  television  as  a  cre- 
ative and  provocative  communications 
medium,  and  should  encourage  the  acad- 
emy to  continue  its  many  rewarding  con- 
tributions to  the  industry. 


IMPACT  OF  FEDERAL  BUDGET  ON 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA: 
$100  MILLION  LOSS 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke 


OF   CALIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  29,  1973 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Charles  Hitch,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  has  made  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed administration  budget,  and  he  esti- 
mates that  the  total  cumulative  impact 
on  the  university  through  the  1974-75 
fiscal  year  would  be  approximately  $100 
million. 

The  analysis  of  President  Hitch,  which 
follows  below,  discusses  the  specific  im- 
pact on  the  university  in  the  areas  of 
student  financial  aid,  graduate  student 
assistance,  health  manpower,  research, 
agriculture  science,  and  regional  medical 
and  other  public  service  programs: 

Impact  of  the  Proposed  1972-73  and  1973-74 
Federal  Budgets  on  the  University  of 
California — A  Follow-Up  Report 

(By  President  Charles  J.  Hitch) 

This  report  supplements  my  report  of  last 
month.  It  comments  on  some  of  the  specific 
Federal  programs  listed  In  the  attached  table 
and  discusses  the  Impact  of  reductlon-s  on 
University  programs  and  functions. 

On  February  15,  I  estimated  the  total 
cumulative  Impact  on  the  University  through 
the  1974-75  fiscal  year  would  approximate 
$80  million.  Subsequent  reports  from  the 
campxises  caused  me  to  reestlmate  that  the 
gross  reduction  may  be  on  the  order  of  $100 
million  over  the  next  27  months.  As  time 
passes,  the  figure  continues  to  grow.  The  at- 
tached table  estimates  a  $37.9  million  reduc- 
tion in  1973-74  and  a  $66.5  million  reduction 
from  the  1972-73  level  in  1974-75,  for  a  cumu- 
lative total  of  $104  million  during  the  next 
two  years. 

Let  me  point  out  that  these  Federal  im- 
pact figures  are  gross  rather  than  net  figures. 
In  that  they  reflect  estimated  reductions 
in  those  programs  which  will  be  reduced  but 
do  not  take  into  account  possible  Increases 
in  other  programs.  There  will  be  some  off- 
sets, but  how  much  they  will  amount  to  Is 
far  from  clear.  For  example,  the  new  Basle 
Opportunity  Grants  program  will  benefit  stu- 
dents directly  and,  thus,  will  not  be  reflected 
in  University  records,  but  they  will  replace  to 
some  extent  reductions  In  Institutionally  ad- 
ministered financial  aid.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  Federally  Insured  Student  Loans  made 
to  students  by  banks.  Also,  increases  are  ex- 
pected in  research  grants  and  contracts  In 
certain  areas,  and  we  are  receiving  some  Fed- 
eral salary  range  adjustment  funds.  But  the 
program  reductions  which  have  been  identi- 
fied and  which  I  would  now  like  to  describe 
will  be  very  real. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion Is  determined  not  to  Increase  any  Fed- 
eral departmental  budgets.  However,  the  con- 
stltutent  agency  budgets  within  the  depart- 
ments may  be  revised  to  reflect  Increases  In 
certain  programs  and  reductions  In  others. 
I  will  recommend  to  The  Regents'  Special 
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In  the  established  category  pro|rams 
will  be  a  dramatic  shift  from 
awarded   and    administered    fun^s 
awarded  through  the  BOG  ( 
nlty  Grants)  program  by  an  as 
nated  agency.   In   Educational 
Grants  (now  known  as  Supplemental 
tunlty  Grants)  and  National 
Loans,  University  of  California  s 
lose  about  $9  million  in  Hnancii^ 
1973-74.   Although   we   know   th 
dents  will  qualify  for  direct 
nlty  Grants,  the  program  will 
funded,  and  we  and  students 
before  fall,  at  the  earliest,  the 
paid.    Some    campuses    estimate 
grants  to  their  students  may  tot 
of  the  terminated  categorical 
The  consequence.  If  alternative  fjind 
are  not  developed,  will  be  a  se 
In  the  University's  concerted  efjort 
prove  access  to  disadvantaged 
both  undergraduate,  graduate, 
slonal  levels.  In   the   Work-Study 
the  funding  level  in  the  Federal 
proposed,  will  remain  the  same 
tary  and  vocational  schools  will 
glble  to  share  in  the  allocation 
funds.  The  estimated  Impact  on 
Blty  Is  a  more  than  25 'r 
very    worthwhile    self-help 
S900,000. 

CaADUATE  STUDENT  ASSISTAKCE 

Many  graduate  student  trainees  hip 
ship,    and    scholarship    programs 
phased  out.  Although  it  is  extren^e! 
to  obtain  precise  summary  data 
the  many  Federal  programs  Invol^^ed 
estimate  to  date  is  that  graduate 
related  institutional  support  will 
$23.6  million  in  1972-73  to  $13.7 
1973-74.    another    reduction    of 
million. 

Many  of  these  programs  are  in 
sciences,     mental     health,     and 
fields,  and  a  substantial  proporti^: 
funds  support   instructional 
of  the  consequences  of  these  redilct 
be  to  force  admissions  committee! 
as  criteria  a  student's  ability  to 
self  and  not  Just  academic  criteria 
could    be    less    desirable    than 
"elitist"  in  an  economic,  rather  tljan 
demic  sense.  Secondly,  many  of 
volved  Include  areas  where  then 
power   shortages.   Society   needs 
research   scientists,   mental    health 
specialists  in  areas  of  alcoholism, 
suicide  prevention,  and  other 
problems.  Thirdly,  these  reduction^ 
a  serious  dent  in  total  Federal 
nancial  resources.  One  campxis 
graduate  assistance  will  drop  24  7n 
alone  and  15'v  In  1974-75.  Finall  ,■ 
post-doctoral   trainees  have   playjd 
portant   role  in   both   the   resean  h 
structional  programs  in  our  medl  cal 
and  general  campus  life  science 
Their  disappearance  would  be  a  g  'ave 
our  undergraduate  students. 

HEALTH   MANPOWER 

In  1970,  the  Federal  government 
a  crisis  due  to  the  shortage  of 
personnel  and  challenged  Amerlc^ 
and    universities   to   train    the 
needed  additional  professionals 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

slstants.  We  have  responded  to  that  chal' 
lenge  by  Increasing  our  enrollments  to  qual- 
ify for  Federal  health  capitation  grants,  and 
In  November,  1972,  the  people  of  Callfomla 
approved  the  funds  necessary  to  construct 
the  facilities  needed  to  train  these  students. 
We  now  find  that  this  Federal  support  is 
not  to  continue  In  the  vital  areas  of  health 
sciences  capitation  grants  or  Institutional 
assistance  for  nursing,  veterinary  medicine, 
pharmacy,  optometry,  public  health,  and 
allied  health  fields.  In  these  areas,  the  pros- 
pects are  as  follows:  50 '"c  reductions  In 
1973-74  and  termination  In  1974-75  of  cap- 
itation funds  for  veterinary  medicine,  phar- 
macy, nursing,  and  optometry;  and  complete 
elimination  of  federal  funds  for  public 
health,  nursing,  and  allied  health  instruc- 
tional support  In  1973-74.  Losses  will  total 
$1.6  million  In  1973-74  and  $2.7  million  by 
July  1,  1975.  Capitation  funds  support  31% 
of  the  Berkeley  School  of  Optometry  instruc- 
tional budget,  15%  of  the  Davis  School  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  budget,  and  40%  of  the 
San  Francisco  School  of  Nursing  budget. 

RESEARCH 

The  research  picture  Is  particularly  un- 
clear. Certain  programs  will  be  Increased, 
for  example,  NIH's  Cancer  Research  Grants. 
However,  these  programs  are  not  reflected  In 
the  discussion  below  or  in  the  table.  It  is 
impossible  to  guess  to  what  extent  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  wUl  be  affected.  On  an 
overall  basis,  expenditures  are  currently  ex- 
ceeding expectations,  but  there  Is  ample 
evidence  to  indicate  that  the  current  bull 
market  Is  about  to  turn  bearish,  and  I  dont 
think  this  bear  will  be  golden.  We  have  been 
advised  by  campuses  that  many  Federal  re- 
search programs  will  be  reduced.  These  re- 
ductions are  estimated  to  have  a  $9.6  million 
impact  on  the  University  In  1973-74  and  a 
$23.2  million  Impact  In  1974-75.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  Increases  in  some  cate- 
gories of  Federally  supported  research,  and 
campuses  are  generally  optimistic  that  oiu- 
faculty  can  successfully  compete  for  what- 
ever resources  are  available. 

A  substantial  proportion  of  the  reduction 
is  expected  in  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  Competing  Research  Grants  Pro- 
gram. Our  campuses  report  their  prospects 
for  expenditures  in  1973-74  amount  to  only 
$23.9  mUllon  contrasted  with  some  $28.7  mil- 
lion awarded  to  them  last  year. 

NIH  General  Research  (and  Biomedical 
Sciences)  Support  Grants  are  being  phased 
out.  Let  me  quote  from  Chancellor  McElroys 
report  for  the  San  Diego  campus : 

"General  research  support  funds  have  been 
used  over  the  years  to  support  faculty  In 
part,  to  Initiate  promising  research,  provide 
continuity  in  productive  research  projects, 
and  meet  a  wide  array  of  needs  in  the  re- 
search program  for  which  no  other  ready 
source  of  funds  is  available.  Phased  reduc- 
tion to  zero  of  the  general  research  support 
grants  o\'er  the  next  several  years  will  se- 
riously affect  the  vigor  of  the  biomedical  re- 
search efforts  at  UCSD  School  of  Medicine 
as  well  as  others.  While  the  GRS  funds  are 
small  in  comparison  with  the  total  research 
funds  coming  to  the  Institution,  they  are 
used  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  an  effect  on 
the  research  effort  beyond  that  which  would 
be  Immediately  Implied  by  the  amount  of 
the  funds." 

University- wide,  we  face  losing  $2.3  mil- 
lion per  year  of  very  flexible  research  sup- 
port funds  which  have  added  quality  and 
depth  to  both  general  campus  and  health 
science  research  programs. 

In  addition,  we  face  the  reduction  of  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  ship  operation 
funds  used  In  conjunction  with  our  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  Sea  Grant  funds.  Re- 
search efforts  of  great  Importance  to  the  ma- 
rine resource  program  which  have  been  built 
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■  up  at  the  Scrlpps  Institution  of  Oceanog- 
raphy  and  at  other  cooperating  University 
and  State  University  campuses  will  level  off 
this  year  and  then  face  reduction  unless 
restorations  are  made  in  the  Federal  budget 
or  we  receive  a  State  augmentation. 

The  NASA  research  budget  Is  also  re- 
duced, but  our  campuses  believe  that  they 
will  compete  successfully  for  those  funds 
available,  and  perhaps  be  able  to  hold  even 
In  the  year  ahead. 

At  our  four  AEC-funded  Laboratories,  we 
have  received  preliminary  reports  that  per- 
sonnel reductions  totaling  some  475  scien- 
tists and  support  staff  will  be  necessary.  The 
programs  at  the  Lawrence  Berkeley  and  Law- 
rence Llvermore  Laboratories  will  be  hard- 
est hit.  The  dollar  Impact  Is  In  addition  to 
the  campus  research  reductions  contained  in 
the  attached  table. 

FEDERAL  APPROPRIATIONS AGRICULTXHIE  AND 

OTHER 

The  proposed  Federal  cut  of  $550,000  In 
Hatch  Act  and  other  Federal  appropriations 
^^  *j^Agrlcultural  Sciences  would  eliminate 
25  FTE  Research  Scientists.  It  is  based  on 
the  notion  that  our  efforts  are  "primarily  of 
local  concern"  and  therefore  of  "low  na- 
tional priority."  This  Is  incorrect,  and  in  any 
event  a  short-sighted  policy.  California  pro- 
duces more  than  90%  of  sixteen  Important 
agricultural  commodities,  and  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  entire  U.S.  food  supply. 

These  cuts  would  reduce  efforts  in  such 
vital  areas  as  the  control  of  crop-destroying 
dUease  bearing  insects  by  non-chemlcal 
means— «ji  approach  largely  developed  at  the 
University  and  now  being  copied  throughout 
the  world.  Studies  In  solid  waste  disposal, 
poultry  and  cattle  disease  control,  develop- 
ment of  new  high  yield  plant  varieties, 
genetic  Improvement  of  livestock,  and  new 
methods  of  Irrigation  are  developing  Informa- 
tion vital  to  California  agriculture  but 
equaUy  valuable  beyond  the  State's  borders. 
More  than  half  of  these  funds  are  aimed  at 
the  problems  of  natural  resources  and  people 
in  such  areas  as:  water,  air.  and  soU  pollu- 
tion: erosion  control;  wUd-flre  prevention: 
wildlife  protection  and  management;  water- 
shed Improvement:  Improvement  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  the  rural  disadvan- 
taged; enhancement  of  rural  community 
services;  and  Improvements  In  human  nutri- 
tion. Truly  a  kaleidoscope  of  concerns  that 
are  vital  to  the  State  and  the  Nation. 

The  benefits  of  all  these  endeavors  are  not 
restricted  to  farmers,  but  aid  in  sustaining 
a  viable  food  and  fiber  Industry  and  In  the 
improvement  of  the  economic  and  social  wel- 
fare of  rural  and  urban  families.  These  funds 
must  be  replaced  so  that  our  faculty  mem- 
bers may  continue  their  important  research 
without  interruption. 

In  addition  to  the  reductions  in  Federal 
appropriations  In  Agriculture.  Bankhead- 
Jones  funds  are  also  being  terminated.  This 
$363,000  appropriation  always  supported  basis 
Instruction  costs  and  Is  virtually  indis- 
tinguishable from  State  funds  in  its  use.  The 
reduction  affects  30  FTE  faculty  In  several 
disciplines.  Including  agriculture,  home  eco- 
nomics, chemistry,  and  engineering. 

REGIONAL    MEDICAL    AND    OTHER    PUBLIC   SERVICE 
PROGRAMS 

The  discontinuance  of  Regional  Medical 
Programs  (from  $5.4  million  in  1972-73  to 
zero  In  1974-75)  will  remove  an  important 
catalytic  agent  between  the  University's 
health  sciences  faculty  and  their  respective 
communities.  Continuing  education  pro- 
grams for  community  health  personnel,  pro- 
grams which  are  stimulating  the  general  Im- 
provement of  health  care  and  specialized 
treatment  programs,  will  all  suffer.  Some 
student  residency  programs  will  also  have  to 
be  discontinued,  Including  a  family  practice 
resident  program  in  Sonoma  County. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  SUMMARY  OF  REDUCED  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  AND  PROPOSED  STATE  AUGMENTATIONS,  1973-74 


1973-74  proposed  special  State  augmentations 


Estimated  expenditures 


Federal  programs 


1972-73 


1973-74 


1974-75 


Instruction 


Research       Public  service 


Financial  aid 
and  graduate 
traineeships 


1.  Federal   appropriations  (Bankhead-Jones,   Hatch   Act,   Mclntire 

Stennis,  etc.) $913,000  0 

2.  Health  manpower  instructional  support  >  (capitation  funds.  Hill 

Rhodes,  etc.) 3.139,000  $1,566,000 

3.  Graduate  student  assistance  and  related  institutional  support. 23,618,000  13,722,000 

4.  Student  financial  assistance  (grants,  loans,  work  study) 14, 755, 000  4, 802, 000 

5.  Research* 39,212,000  30,654,000 

6.  Regional  medical  and  other  community  service  programs 9,215,000  2,221,000 

Total 90,852,000  52,965,000 

Gross  1973-74  Federal  reduction —37,887.000 

Gross  1974-75  Federal  reduction  from  1972-73 

Total  State  augmentations 10,097,000  . 


$400,000 

3,  542, 000 

4, 079, 000 

16, 0O4, 000 

270,000 


$363,  000 

1, 683, 000 
3,000,000 


$404,000 


$146,000 


•  211.000 


•382,000 


•$3,000,000 
•908,000 


24. 295. 000 


5. 257, 000 


786.000 


146.000 


3,908.000 


-66,  557, 000 


>  Capitation  funds  include  only  programs  which  will  be  phased  out. 

>  Instructional  support  principally  for  N IH  and  N IMH  traineeships  and  language  and  area  centers. 

>  The  regents'  budget  also  contains  a  $2,000,000,000  request  for  EOP.  The  $500,000  is  for  work 
study. 


<  Federal  programs  which  will  be  reduced. 

'  For  marine  sciences  research  only. 

•  Family  practice  residents  program  and  nurse  practitioner  program. 


WELCOME  VETERANS  OF  VIETNAM 


HON.  FRANK  E.  DENHOLM 

OF   SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  29.  1973 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
cease-fire  agreement  in  Vietnam,  how- 
ever delicate  or  fragile,  was  welcomed 
by  all  Americans  weary  of  war.  It  was 
the  end  of  despair— and  this  is  a  time  of 
new  hope — as  the  men  and  women  who 
have  served  their  coimtry  with  honor 
come  home  to  loved  ones  and  a  future 
of  their  own  making. 

The  personal  sacrifice  of  years  of  war 
was  more  than  frustration  and  individ- 
ual hardship — it  was  an  endurance  of 
national  morale. 

There  is  no  easy  way  to  say  "thank 
you"  to  so  many  that  have  done  so  much 
but  to  all  I  ask  that  my  humble  words 
to  a  great  American  of  my  congressional 
district  be  printed  as  a  message  to  each 
smd  particularly  to  those  Americans  held 
for  years  as  prisoners  of  war  for  what 
they  have  done  and  for  what  they  have 
sacrificed  in  the  defense  of  freedom  and 
liberty: 

Capt.  Ronald  M.  Lebert,  USAF 
Watertown,  S.  Dak. 

Dear  Captain  Lebert:  May  I  Join  In  hu- 
mility and  pride  with  your  family,  friends 
and  a  grateful  American  people  In  expressing 
to  you  my  sincere  gratitude  for  your  personal 
sacrifice  for  all  of  us.  I  may  never  know — 
but  I  shall  always  appreciate  a  sense  of  your 
Joy  In  coming  home  after  years  of  courage 
and  duty  with  honor  for  your  country. 

You  are  welcome  by  the  fireside  of  your 
countrymen — warmed  by  the  friendship  of 
freedom  and  the  love  of  all  that  believe  In 
the  Liberty  that  you  have  so  ably  defended 
for  God  and  country. 

Your  honest  reward  is  beyond  the  com- 
mand of  man  and  may  your  memories  of 
comrades  and  country  never  be  forgotten. 

Thank  you.  Sir — Thank  you  very  much. 
Sincerely, 

Prank  E.  Denholm, 
Member  of  Congress. 

It  Is  appropriate  that  on  Saturday  of 
this  week,  March  31,  1973.  that  a  grate- 
ful America  will  demonstrate  on  the 
streets  of  New  York  a  symbolic  public 
expression  of  lasting  gratitude  and  a 
welcome  home  to  the  American  service 


men  and  women  from  the  battlefields  of 
Indochina.  Happiness,  home  and  honor 
to  men  of  good  will — and  to  the  hurt,  in- 
jured, dead  and  missing  should  we  give — 
our  prayers  forever.  And  may  they  never 
be  forgotten. 


A  REMARKABLE  SEASON 


HON.  DONALD  D.  CUNCY 

of   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  29.  1973 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  51 
years  of  Ohio  State  basketball  tourna- 
ment history,  no  Cincinnati  team  had 
been  able  to  win  the  big  school  division, 
class  AAA. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  report 
that  Elder  High  School  won  the  State 
AAA  crown  Saturday,  thus,  perhaps,  set- 
ting a  precedent  for  future  Cincinnati 
teams. 

The  championship  is  particularly 
pleasurable  to  Elder  High  School,  its 
students,  offlcials,  parents,  and  alumni, 
because  Elder  this  year  is  celebrating  the 
50th  anniversary  of  its  founding.  The 
championship  adds  luster  to  the  birthday 
cake. 

The  Elder  Panthers,  coached  by  Paul 
Frey.  are  Steve  Grote,  who  has  won  al- 
most every  accolade  this  school  year  for 
his  basketball  and  football  skills.  Bill 
Earley,  Rick  Apke,  Henry  and  George 
Miller  who  are  twins^  John  Sharbill,  Paul 
Niemeyer,  Ken  Brown,  Jerry  Vogele,  Dick 
Dedel.  Donald  Kuhn,  Terry  McCarthy, 
and  Jim  Stenger.  The  assistant  coaches 
are  Tom  Bushman  and  Ray  Bachus,  and 
the  atliletic  director  is  Father  Edward 
Rudemiller.  The  student  managers  are 
Bob  Wolfram,  Mike  Keys.  Greg  Ellison, 
Bob  Meyer,  John  Duennes,  and  Joe 
Berkemeyer. 

The  team  compiled  a  22-4  season  win- 
lost  record,  despite  playing  against  con- 
sistently taller  teams.  The  squad's  big- 
gest man  is  its  center.  Rick  Apke,  who  is 
6  feet  4  inches  tall.  The  four  lost  games 
were  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  be- 
fore Coach  Frey  merged  teamwork  and  a 
zone  defense  with  the  players'  natural 
hustle,  quickness,  and  aggressiveness. 


The  unselfishness,  the  willingness  to 
work  together  as  a  team  and  the  desire 
to  excell  are  a  credit  to  the  school,  the 
city  of  Cincinnati  and  the  State  of  Ohio. 
All  citizens  of  the  Greater  Cincinnati 
area  and  the  State  of  Ohio  offer  sincere 
congratulations  to  the  basketball  cham- 
pions and  Elder  High  School. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF  NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  29,  1973 

Mr  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  25,  1918,  the  Byelorussian  people 
proclaimed  their  independence  and 
established  the  Byelorussian  National 
Republic  as  a  free  and  independent 
nation. 

I  am  greatly  pleased  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  Byelorussian 
people  on  their  day  of  national  independ- 
ence. This  day  is  being  celebrated  by 
Byelorussians  throughout  the  free  world, 
and  I  am  sure  that  their  friends  and  rel- 
atives who  remain  in  their  homeland 
would  greatly  enjoy  being  able  to  join 
in  the  celebration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  population  Byelorus- 
sia approximates  10  million.  To  this  we 
can  add  about  4  million  Byelorussians  in 
the  Federated  Russian  Republic  and 
close  to  a  million  distributed  among  the 
People's  Republic  of  Poland,  the  Lithu- 
anian S.S.R.,  and  the  Latvian  S.S.R.  This 
makes  Byelorussians  in  European 
U.S.S.R.  the  third  largest  nation  after 
the  Russians  and  the  Ukrainians,  and 
the  majority  of  the  Byelorussians  live  in 
the  Byelorussian  S.S.R.  The  present  cap- 
ital of  the  B.S.S.R.  is  Minsk. 

In  religion  the  overwhelming  mass  of 
the  Byelorussians  are  Orthodox.  There 
is  a  Roman  Catholic  minority  in  the 
western  district  which  were  on  the  Pol- 
ish border  and  there  are  small  numbered 
groups  of  Protestants,  chiefly  Baptists 
and  Methodists. 

During  World  War  I.  which  had  over- 
thrown some  governments  and  weakened 
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others,  Byelorussia  had  awakened 

life.  After  3 '/a  centuries  of 

Byelorussians  proclaimed  to 

world  that   they  were  living 

live.  The  Great  National  All 

sian  Congi'ess  of  December 

caring  for  the  fate  of  the  Byelorussian 

people,  had  established  on 

a  republican  system.  Carrying 

will  of  the  Congress  and  protecting 

state  rights  of  the  people,  the 

committee  of  the  Rada  of  the 

and  protecting  the  state  rights 

people,  the  executive  committe; 

on   the  state  order  of  Byeloriissia 

the  rights  and  freedoms  of 

tants  and  peoples. 

This  relatively  rapid  evolution 
state  ideology  among  the  acti'  e 
russian  political  workers  in  \4nsk 
hastened  by  events  which  in 
time  were  taking  place  in  the 
and  cultural  center  of  western 
sia,  Vilnia.  which  was  separated 
the  central  and  eastern  areas 
russia  by  the  rigid  line  of  the 
then,  after  the  occupation  of 
the  Germans,  by  a  no  less  rigic 
of  the  military  administrative  division 

A  second  constitutional 
ILshed  first  the  provisional  fortn 
Byelorussian  National  Republic 
so  as  to  create  its  complete  incfcpendent 
statehood.   The   further   action 
Rada  and  its  executive  comm 
only  the  logical  result  of  the 
created    by    the    second 
decree.  On  March  19,  1918,  the 
the    All -Byelorussian    Congres; 
ened  its  membersliip  by  taking 
sentatives  of  the  cities  and  cou 
became  the  Rada  of  the  By 
National  Republic.  Of  the  national 
noritles  that  entered  into  the 
were  seven  Jews,  four  Poles, 
sians,  one  Ukrainian,  and  one 
nian.  A  presidium  was  set  up  con  >isting 
Dr.  I.  Syerada,  Y.  Varonka,  anq 
vitau.  On  March  23,  the  Rada  w 
by  representatives  of  the  Vilni^ 
russian  Rada. 

Then,  on  March  25,  1918,  the 
the  Byelorussian  National  Repiblic 
emnly  proclaimed  the  independence 
Byelorrussia  and  established  it 
through  the  publishing  of  the  tliird 
stitutional  decree  which  contained 
official  proclamation.  All  the 
sian  political  parties 
the    Jewish    parties,   Poalej 
Bund,   and   the  representative; 
Polish  Socialist  Party  headed  by 
the   future  Prime  Minister  of 
voted  In  support  of  this  act.  \totes 
posed  were  cast  by  the  Russian 
tutional    Democrats — Kadets 
Russian  Socialist  Revolutionist^ — Esers 
who  formed  part  of  some  delegations 
a  few  cities  and  counties, 
withdrew  from  the  Rada  of  the 
The  Byelorussian  Goverrmien 
set  to  work  to  expand  its  activijiy 
fields  of  national  life,  with  the 
of  the  military.  The  Germans 
this.  In  spite  of  great  difficulties 
nected  with  the  war  and  the  dev  istatlon 
of  the  country,  the  government 
significant  advances  in  the  fields 
cation,    culture,    social    protec 
cetera. 

It  was  also  very  active  in  the 
tional  field,  trying  to  secure  red>gnition 
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from  other  states  and  opening  up  diplo- 
matic and  consular  offices  in  a  series  of 
coxmtries.  The  Byelorussian  National 
Republic  was  recognized  de  jure  by  Aus- 
tria, Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  Finland, 
Georgia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland, 
and  Ukraine.  It  was  recognized  de  facto 
by  Bulgaria,  Denmark,  Prance,  and 
Yugoslavia. 

After  the  occupation  of  Byelorussia  In 
July  1944,  Soviet  Russia  reestablished  the 
B.S.S.R.  with  all  its  former  details.  The 
one  thing  new  was  the  admission  of  the 
B.S.S  Jl.  in  the  organization  of  the  United 
Nations  as  an  independent  state  and  a 
founding  member. 

From  the  very  beginning,  the  occupa- 
tion by  the  Communists  brought  a  bloody 
reprisal  on  the  Byelonissian  people.  Ev- 
erything which  had  a  national  character 
was  wiped  from  the  face  of  the  Byelo- 
russian land  as  a  manifestation  of  "Byel- 
orussian bourgeois  nationalism."  In  the 
cities  and  towns  they  luidertook  mass 
deportations  of  Byelorussian  national 
and  cultural  leaders.  In  Smolensk,  Minsk 
Vitebsk,  Vialeyka,  and  other  cities  there 
were  public  hangings  of  the  artists  of  the 
Byelorussian  theaters,  teachers,  officials 
of  institutions,  priests,  workers  in  the 
relief,  et  cetera.  Mass  arrests,  shootings, 
and  deportations  to  concentration  camps 
were  carried  on  of  peasants  who  had  left 
the  kolkhoz  for  individual  agriculture. 

In  1944,  the  male  population  of  Byelo- 
russia was  taken  into  the  Soviet  army 
and  without  training  sent  to  the  front, 
where  they  perished  in  masses.  In  the 
B.S.S. R.  the  slave  kolkhoz  was  quickly 
reintroduced,  and  this  time  all  of  rural 
Byelorussia  was  collectivized.  The  inde- 
pendent Byelorussian  church  was  de- 
stroyed and  in  its  place  was  set  up  the 
Russian  church  with  its  center  in 
Moscow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  the  spirit  of 
healthy  nationalism  is  very  strong  in 
Byelorussia.  I  am  sure  that  in  every  fam- 
ily in  Byelorussia  there  was  at  least  one 
member  of  the  family  who  was  de- 
stroyed or  arrested  for  supporting  the 
Byelorussian  liberation  movement. 

On  this  day  of  national  commemora- 
tion it  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  we 
Americans  pay  tribute  to  the  gallant 
Byelorussian  peoples.  It  is  also  fitting 
that  we  take  this  occasion  to  reassert  oiir 
own  faith  in  the  principles  of  democracy, 
for  it  is  those  principles  in  which  we  find 
strength  to  sustain  ourselves  as  a  na- 
tion in  the  trials  of  the  present  and  fu- 
ture, and  it  is  also  in  those  principles 
that  we  find  the  greatest  inspiration  for 
all  men  who  seek  a  better  life. 

It  is  my  hope  that  on  this  55th  anniver- 
sary of  Byelorussia's  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, that  her  spirit  of  freedom 
will  emerge  In  triimiph  and  that  the 
liberty  of  her  people  will  be  restored. 
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"THE  GODFATHER* 


earner  in  the  movie  industry  provided 
the  vehicle  for  Marlon  Brando  to  be 
awarded  the  Oscar  as  the  best  actor. 
His  portrayal  of  the  "Godfather"  depre- 
cates and  casts  a  shadow  on  all  Amer- 
icans of  Italian  heritage  by  apparently 
convincing  a  great  many  of  the  people 
of  this  great  land  that  the  lifestyle  of 
the  "Godfather"  Is  typical  of  all  Ameri- 
cans of  Italian  heritage.  Mr.  Brando  is  a 
theatrical  prostitute  who  seeks  to  capti- 
vate the  Imagination  and  accolades  of 
one  minority  group  at  the  expense  of 
another.  Mr.  Brando  is  a  man  who  fights 
for  many  causes — any  cause;  it  Is  part  of 
his  theatrical  mind.  He  deserves  one 
other  Oscar — the  biggest  phony  of  the 
year. 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

OF   NEW   TOHK  ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  29.  1973 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  "The  Godfather"  which  Is  on 
the  way  to  becoming  the  biggest  money 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 
AT  WORK 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OP    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  29.  1973 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  a 
lot  of  talk  these  days  about  the  failui-e  of 
programs  operating  under  the  Economic 
Opportimlty  Act.  Many  of  us  in  Congress 
disagree  with  these  accusations.  We  be- 
lieve the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  has 
had  a  tremendous,  positive  impact  on 
our  communities. 

One  such  program,  funded  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  is  "Special 
Impact:  or  Title  1-D,  which  provides 
seed  money  to  urban  and  rural  com- 
munities to  stimulate  business  potential 
and  thereby  help  such  conmiunities  to 
revitalize  themselves  economically." 

The  Union  Sarah  Economic  Develop- 
ment Corp.  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  is  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  what  special  impact  can  accom- 
plish. The  program  funded  by  a  $2.1  mil- 
lion grant  from  OEO  is  serving  the  St. 
Louis  commimity  in  an  extraordinary 
fashion. 

The  March  Issue  of  the  St.  Louis  West 
End  World  has  featured  the  Union  Sarah 
Corp.  and  I  commend  this  article  to  my 
colleagues. 

The  article  follows : 

Union-Sahah  Economic  Dkvelopment  Corp. 
Works  for  Area  Improvement 

Blight  and  the  concomitant  evils  of  crime 
and  disease  are  on  the  increase  In  cities  across 
the  country.  In  St.  Louis,  as  In  most  other 
major  cities,  the  conditions  under  which 
many  people  live  strains  the  credulity  of  even 
the  most  callous.  And  yet,  many  In  our  city 
have  more  and  live  better  than  their  fathers 
ever  dreamed.  But  these  enclaves  of  relative 
well  being  become  fewer  each  year  while 
those  of  poverty  Increase.  This  article  con- 
cerns one  effort,  that  of  the  Union-Sarah 
economic  Development  Corporation  (USE 
DC)  to  reclaim  the  city  as  a  viable  com- 
munity for  all  who  live  within  its  boundaries. 

For  those  not  familiar  with  USEDC,  It  Is 
a  St.  Louis-based  community  development 
corporation  funded  by  a  $2.1  mUllon  grant 
from  the  Oflflce  of  Economic  Opportunity.  It 
Is  a  for-profit  corporation  dedicated  to  im- 
prove the  economic  conditions  of  Its  residents 
through  creating  new  businesses  and  en- 
couraging others  to  locate  In  the  Union- 
Sarah  area,  and  by  assisting,  financially  and 
otherwise,  existing  business.  To  this  end 
USEDC  has  established  subsidiary  corpora- 
tions In  real  estate  Investment  and  develop- 
ment,  manufacturing,   and   retail   business, 
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and  has  assisted  small  contractors  and  busi- 
nesses by  providing  low  Interest  loans  and 
technical  help.  It  has  been  unsuccessful  In 
attracting  other  new  business,  and  Is  less 
than  satisfied  with  Its  Impact  on  area 
unemployment. 

One  of  42  community  economic  develop- 
ment corporations  across  the  nation,  USEDC 
faces  those  problems  endemic  to  all  efforts 
created  to  alleviate  poverty;  e.g.,  lack  of 
technical  assistance.  Insufficient  community 
support,  and  a  large  dose  of  that  deadly  small 
business  disease,  economic  Darwinism. 
USEDC  has  learned  that  although  small  busi- 
ness efforts  are  flue,  and  entrepreneurshlp 
has  its  value,  effective  economic  development 
demands  projects  that  are  labor  Intensive. 
In  short,  employment  is  the  name  of  the 
game.  Also,  the  experience  of  community 
development  corporations  nation-wide  indi- 
cates that  efforts  of  this  magnitude  are  (pos- 
sible only  when  those  who  control  the  mar- 
kets, the  large  corporations,  are  Involved. 

In  1971,  nine  major  St.  Louis  based  cor- 
porations spent  a  total  of  $510,836,000  In 
capital  expenditures — I.e.,  new  plants  and 
additions.  Of  this  amount,  $200,000  was  spent 
m  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  none  of  which  was 
labor  generating.  These  same  corporations 
enjoyed  sales  of  almost  $11  billion  and  profits 
of  over  $397  million.  Recent  news  releases 
Indicate  that  In  the  coming  year  the  story 
will  be  the  same,  as  one  company  has  an- 
nounced plans  for  new  plant  construction  of 
nearly  $200  million  and  another  company 
announced  a  projected  expenditure  of  $100 
million,  none  of  which  Is  likely  to  be  desig- 
nated for  the  cUy  of  St.  Louis.  It  seems  rea- 
sonable to  ask,  why  Is  this? 

Are  the  corporations  going  to  abandon 
the  city  of  St.  Louis,  or  will  they  recognize 
that  they  are  public  as  well  as  private  and 
that  poverty,  disease,  and  crime  are  their 
concern  as  well  as  the  concern  of  each  of 
us  as  individuals? 

USEDC  is  asking  that  St.  Louis  corpora- 
tions Join  with  them  in  stemming  the  tide 
of  unemployment  and  city  blight  by  (1) 
Participating  in  Joint  ventures  with  USEDC 
to  establish  plants  In  the  area,  (2)  Provide 
sub-contracts  so  that  USEDC  can  create  new 
manufacturing  efforts,  or,  (3)  Establish 
plants  In  the  Union-Sarah  area  Instead  of 
Florida,  Georgia,  or  wherever. 

To  west  end  residents,  we  ap]}eal  for  sup- 
port in  our  efforts  to  convince  our  major  cor- 
porations that  their  welfare  and  best  Inter- 
ests are  tied  not  Just  to  profits,  but  to  the 
health  and  vitality  of  the  total  community. 


REMARKS  ON  PROPOSED  SOCIAL 
SERVICES  REGULATIONS 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  29,  1973 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
15,  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion held  hearings  on  the  proposed  so- 
cial services  regulations  to  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

Although  I  did  not  offer  prepared  tes- 
timony at  those  hearings,  I  would  like  to 
include  in  the  Record  my  remarks  as  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  on  these 
proposed  regulations: 
Remarks  of  Congressman  William  Lehman 

Thank  you  for  calling  this  meeting.  Mr. 
Chairman.  One  of  the  best  programs  we  have 
had  In  Florida  is,  of  course,  the  day  care 
centers.  As  you  stated.  It  seems  the  big  prob- 
lem in  this  country  today  is  not  necessarily 
the  welfare  problem  but  the  working  poor 
problem.  That  is  so  much  broader  and  so 
much  greater.  I  think,  than  the  smaller 
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welfare  problem,  and  yet  every  single  stum- 
bling block  possible  seems  to  be  thrown  In 
the  way  of  those  who  want  to  work. 

The  old  work  ethic  thing  has  every  pos- 
sible stumbling  block,  whether  it  Is  the  day 
care  center  problem  or  many  other  things 
that  seem  to  be  thrown  Into  the  way  of 
the  working  poor  people. 

Perhaps  these  kinds  of  hearings  should 
be  extended,  if  the  Chairman  would  con- 
sider that,  into  the  areas  where  day  care 
centers  are  functioning.  There  is  something 
about  the  Impact  of  being  where  it  is  hap- 
pening that  would  be  beneficial. 

In  a  way,  not  only  is  the  Administration 
seeming  to  me  to  be  against  work  Itself,  but 
even  against  Christian  charity,  by  prohibit- 
ing private  grants. 


THE  LEGACY  OF  JEFFERSON  AND 
JACKSON 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  29,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
attended  a  Jefferson-Jackson  dinner  in 
San  Jose,  Calif.  At  that  dinner,  I  had 
the  distinct  pleasure  of  listening  to  a 
rather  eloquent  speech  given  by  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Bloom  on  the  legacy  that  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Andrew  Jackson  left  for 
future  Americans. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  submit  into  the  Record  the  text  of  Dr. 
Bloom's  speech  and  urge  that  my  fellow 
colleagues  take  a  few  minutes  in  the 
press  of  business  to  read  the  rather  elo- 
quent thoughts  of  Dr.  Bloom  and  take 
note  of  their  relevance  to  the  business 
of  the  Congress  in  this  day  and  age. 

The  text  reads  as  follows: 

The  Legact  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson 
(By  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Bloom) 

When  Jefferson  took  office  as  President  in 
1801,  he  said  in  bis  Inaugural  address  that 
now  we  were  all  Federalists,  all  Republicans. 
This  was  supposed  to  usher  In  an  era  of  good 
feelings.  However,  the  era  got  off  to  a  very 
bad  start.  Before  Adams  went  to  bed,  the 
night  before  the  inauguration,  he  stayed  up 
until  past  midnight  appointing  Judges  and 
Justices  of  the  peace  to  the  newly  reformed 
federal  Judiciary.  It  was  no  surprise  that  all 
the  commissions  were  for  loyal  Federalists. 
When  Jefferson  refused  to  deliver  these  com- 
missions a  series  of  events  were  initiated  lead- 
ing to  the  famous  Marbury  vs.  Madison  de- 
cision. This  was  the  decision,  I  am  sure  you 
all  know,  establishing  Judicial  review  of  leg- 
islative acts.  John  Marshall,  chief  Justice 
and  a  most  avid  Federalist,  knew  that  Adams 
had  appointed  these  Judges  and  Justices  hop- 
ing to  stem  the  Republican  tide  with  Fed- 
eralist dams  in  the  Judiciary  system  Just  In 
case  all  other  instruments  of  government 
did  not.  Marshall  realized  that  there  was  no 
power  in  the  Supreme  Court  to  force  the 
executive  branch  to  deliver  the  commis- 
sions but  he  used  the  court  as  a  podium 
for  attacking  Jefferson  and  his  party,  hold- 
ing Jefferson  up  to  public  ridicule,  hoping 
to  persuade  the  general  public  that  they  had 
elected  a  man  so  sunken  in  sin,  so  depraved, 
so  wicked  that  he  could  not  be  expected  to 
fulfill  his  commitments  to  carry  out  the 
laws  of  the  land  honorably,  for  here  he  is 
unwilling  to  deliver  signed  and  sealed  com- 
missions, merely  a  routine  administrative 
procedure.  Jefferson  and  Marshall  were  fel- 
low Virginians,  distantly  related,  for  a  time 
brought  up  together  and  both  trained  In  the 
legal  system.  Political  feelings  and  animosi- 
ties kept  these  two  great  Americans  apart 
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and  enemies  to  such  an  extent  that,  although 
they  lived  and  worked  in  the  same  city  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  they  never  exchanged 
a  word. 

Politics  then  was  a  full-bodied  way  of  life, 
rich  with  feeling,  emotion,  and  prejudice. 
Does  it  violate  your  image  of  the  Pounding 
Fathers  to  hear  that  Jefferson  attacked  the 
party  of  Washington  as  ".  .  .  an  Anglican 
monarchical  and  arlstocratlcal  party  .  .  . 
whose  avowed  object  is  to  draw  over  us  the 
substance,  as  they  have  already  done  the 
form,  of  the  British  Government.  ...  It 
would  give  you  a  fever  were  I  to  name  to  you 
the  apostates  who  have  gone  over  to  these 
heresies.  Men  who  were  Samsons  in  the  field 
and  Solomons  in  the  council,  but  who  have 
had  their  heads  shorn  by  the  harlot  Eng- 
land". Stung,  and  recognizing  himself  as  the 
object  of  the  barbs,  Washington  wrote  to 
Jefferson,  "...  I  had  no  conception  that 
parties  would  or  even  could  go  to  the  length 
I  have  been  witness  to  .  .  .  that  every  act 
of  my  administration  would  be  tortured,  and 
the  grossest  and  most  Insidious  misrepresen- 
tation made  of  them  .  .  .  and  that  too  in 
such  exaggerated  and  indecent  terms  as 
could  scarcely  be  applied  to  a  Nero,  a  no- 
torious defaulter  or  even  a  common  pick- 
pocket". 

After  Washington  left  office,  the  two  never 
met  or  corresponded.  The  fundamental  po- 
litical principles  Jefferson  espoused  which 
produced  this  reaction  In  President  Wash- 
ington and  Justice  Marshall  Is  the  legacy 
we  honor  tonight.  The  Jeffersonlan  creed  in- 
cluded the  faith  that  it  is  possible  to  improve 
the  lot  of  common  man  through  the  instru- 
ment of  political  democracy:  that  the  care  of 
human  life  and  happiness  is  the  first  and 
only  legitimate  object  of  good  government; 
that  responsive  government,  not  stable  gov- 
ernment, is  the  first  priority  and  to  be  re- 
sponsive means  to  serve  faithfully  the  ma- 
jority will;  and  finally,  a  pragmatic  notion 
that  changing  conditions  call  for  new  laws 
and  new  orders  rather  than  worship  of  es- 
tablished law  and  order.  This  Jeffersonlan 
legacy  comes  directly  from  our  revolutionary 
roots  and  calls  us  to  be  faithful  to  our 
origin. 

The  legacy  from  Jackson  may  be  summed 
up  in  a  few  words:  if  you  want  to  get  your 
political  candidate  elected,  you  had  better 
have  an  organized  party.  This  was  the  lesson 
political  events  taught  Andrew  Jackson. 

When  Jackson  was  denied  the  Presidency 
In  the  election  of  1824,  through  the  opera- 
tion of  cronyism,  factionalism  and  King 
Caucus:  when  he  saw  more  and  more  clearly 
as  he  stopped  to  talk  with  people  on  his 
way  home  from  Washington  after  the  action 
of  Henry  Clay  swinging  the  Congressional 
vote  to  John  Qulncy  Adams,  and  then  when 
Adams  appointed  Clay  his  Secretary  of  State; 
when  the  general  cry  of  outrage  of  the  people 
he  spoke  to  reached  a  great  crescendo.  Jack- 
son yelled  foul  and  vowed  that  this  would 
not  happen  next  time  because  there  would 
be  a  political  party  dedicated  to  winning  an 
election  and  not  allowing  Congress  to  decide. 
In  organizing  a  political  party  that  would  re- 
fiect  the  popular  choice  for  President,  that 
would  see  to  it  that  voting  qualifications  and 
election  laws  would  allow  the  people  to  decide 
who  the  successful  political  candidates  were 
to  be,  Jackson  was  refiecting  and  embodying 
the  Jeffersonlan  idea  that  there  must  be  a 
party  of  the  people  to  counteract  the  con- 
spiracies of  privilege.  Because  of  this,  it  has 
been  charged  that  the  Jacksonlan  Democratic 
party  lacked  any  ideological  principles,  that 
the  party  harbored  so  many  diverse  groups 
and  sectional  Interest  that,  Indeed,  the  only 
thing  they  seemed  to  agree  on  was  that 
Democrats  must  get  elected.  What  is  over- 
looked and  Ignored  In  this  charge  is  that 
it  does  make  a  difference  which  party  Is 
successful  In  an  election.  The  Whig  politi- 
cians recognized  this  In  Thurlow  Weeds' 
statement  in  1839  to  the  effect  that  anyone 
who  believes  that  the  Democrats  should  be 
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CITIZEN  INVOLVEMENT 
BUDGET 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  HANGEL 

or    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREStNTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  29,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speak(  r,  the  Com- 
munity Council  of  Greater  !^ew  York  is 
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an  organization  dedicated  to  social  serv- 
ice. The  council  is  involved  in  such  ac- 
tivities as  consumer  protection,  family 
counselling,  child  care,  employment  re- 
ferral, health  services,  and  recreation 
planning. 

A  New  York  Post  editorial  of  March  14 
entitled,  "Public  Eyes"  tells  of  another 
field  that  the  community  coimcil  is 
entering: 

Public  Eyes 

Official  Washington  1;  making  a  good  deal 
lately  of  the  virtues  of  "grass  roots  govern- 
ment" but  that  may  be  subject  to  change 
if  It  hears  often  enough  from  Americans  who 
are  tired  of  being  clipped — and  even  mowed 
down. 

In  that  connection,  the  Community  Coun- 
cil of  Greater  New  York  has  formed  a  special 
committee  to  keep  track  of  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration's budgetary  proposals  and  ac- 
tions on  social  welfare  fimdlng,  with  a  view 
toward  Interpreting  them  carefully  and  ex- 
plaining to  the  pubUc  exactly  what  the  ex- 
tent of  the  damage  is  likely  to  be. 

This  would  be  an  unusually  responsible 
and  helpful  enterprise  In  any  year,  for  which 
the  Council  and  Its  president,  Mrs.  Leonard 
H.  Bernhelm,  would  be  entitled  to  recogni- 
tion. In  this  year  of  ruinous  retrenchments 
by  Washington,  the  new  conamlttee  qualifies 
as  an  essential  local  resource.  It  may  well  be 
vital  for  Congress  and  the  public  to  have  con- 
tinuing, thoroughly  reliable  analysis  of  the 
budget  Impact,  since  the  Administration  ob- 
vlo\isly  plans  nothing  beyond  assurances  that 
xirban  life  was  never  better. 

The  co-chairmen  of  the  new  committee  are 
Mrs.  Elinor  Guggenheimer  and  Rev.  M.  Moran 
Watson,  both  identified  with  progressive  so- 
cial welfare  activities  here.  Many  New  York- 
era  will  look  forward  to  hearing  from  them 
and  their  colleagues. 


CONGRESS  MUST  ASSERT  WAR 
POWERS  AUTHORITY 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVEUND 

or  NEW    HAMPSHIKE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  29.  1973 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  joined  in  introducing  legislation  to 
assert  the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
Congress  over  military  actions  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  overseas. 

I  have  done  so  in  the  conviction  that 
the  active  sharing  of  constitutional  au- 
thority will  strengthen  the  abiUty  of  this 
Nation  to  conduct  its  defense  policy  on 
the  basis  of  greater  unity  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches. 

For  too  long,  the  executive  branch  has 
been  the  locus  of  power  over  the  conduct 
of  foreign  military  operations.  This  has 
subjected  it  to  the  legitimate  criticism  of 
those  who  deplore  erosion  of  congres- 
sional responsibility.  It  has  also  led  to 
partisan  or  misinformed  congressional 
criticism,  delivered  with  impunity  re- 
sulting from  the  same  de  facto  lack  of 
responsibility  in  Congress. 

I  seek  to  focus  accountability  on  the 
Congress  as  well,  so  that  Members  will 
share  with  the  administration  the  full 

consequences  of  action — and  inaction 

by  the  Military  Establishment  of  this 
Nation  in  response  to  varying  degrees  of 
threat  to  our  security. 

Before  discussing  its  provisions.  I  wish 
to  emphasize  at  this  point  that  it  in  no 
way  represents  direct  or  indirect  criticism 
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of  the  incumbent  administration,  isy 
steadfast  support  of  President  Nixon  in 
his  efforts  to  achieve  peace  with  honor 
has  established  my  credentials  in  this  re- 
spect. P^irthermore,  the  legislation  spe- 
cifically exempts  from  its  application 
"hostilities  in  which  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  are  involved"  on  its 
effective  date  and  abrogates  no  treaty 
responsibilities. 

What  it  does  provide  is  that,  in  the 
absence  of  a  congressional  declaration 
of  war  or  attack  on  the  United  States, 
the  President  may  not  commit  U.s! 
forces  to  actual  or  potential  combat  sit- 
uations except  in  case  of  a  Presidential 
declaration  of  emergency,  and  then  un- 
der procedures  for  congressional  over- 
sight. 

After  making  such  a  finding  and  com- 
mitting troops,  the  President  must  with- 
in 24  hours  inform  Congress  of  the  full 
circumstances  surroimding  his  action— 
or  48  hours  if  Congress  is  not  in  session, 
in  which  case  he  must  convene  a  special' 
session  and  report  within  48  hours. 

The  Congress  must  act  affirmatively 
within  90  days  to  approve  and  authorize 
continuation  of  the  action,  or  disapprove 
and  order  termination.  No  less  often 
than  every  6  months  thereafter,  in  case 
of  approval,  the  President  must  report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  conduct  of  the 
hostilities,  subject  in  each  case  to  af- 
firmative approval  or  disapproval  within 
30  days.  Any  failure  by  the  Congress  to 
act  during  the  prescribed  periods  sliall  be 
interpreted  as  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent's actions. 

In  the  event  of  disapproval,  the  Presi- 
dent  must  terminate  involvement  of  our 
forces  "as  expeditiously  as  possible,"  with 
due  regard  for  their  safety  and  that  of 
other  Americans  involved,  due  notice  to 
allied  and  other  friendlv  nations,  and 
overall  defense  of  U.S.  territory,  and 
possessions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  reasonable  bal- 
ance between  the  warmaklng  powers  of 
the  Congress  and  the  authority  of  the 
President  inherent  in  his  role  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  our  forces.  While  we 
recognize  the  President's  role  we  must 
give  equal  recognition  to  the  enumerated 
powers  of  the  Congrress  under  article  1, 
section  8  of  the  Constitution,  which  In- 
clude authority  "(t)o  make  rules  for  the 
Government  and  regulation  of  the  land 
and  naval  forces,"  under  which  we  have 
legislated  in  the  past.  These  being  in  ad- 
dition to  powers  to  raise  armies  and  de- 
clare war. 

The  effect  may  be  to  curb  the  Presi- 
dent In  future  crises,  In  some  cases,  or 
alternatively  to  strengthen  his  hand  by 
formal  support  of  the  Congress  timely 
expressed. 

I  foresee  additional  benefits.  Rather 
than  lead  to  unwieldy  congressional  de- 
liberations de  novo  at  the  time  of  crisis, 
this  legislation  should  foster  closer  con- 
sultation between  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  on  a  continuing  basis.  Clear 
vesting  of  this  constitutional  prerogative 
in  the  Congress  in  an  era  of  potential 
brushflre  conflicts  should  assure  consul- 
tation on  the  evolving  world  scene  long 
before  the  fact  of  a  crisis  reaching  the 
point  of  hostilities. 

In  such  an  environment,  I  have  no 
doubts  concerning  the  capacity  of  Con- 
gress to  act  expeditiously  and  responsl- 
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bly  in  this  role.  The  result  will 
stronger  and  more  unified  Nation. 
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THE  INDEPENDENT  FOUNDATION 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  29.  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  news 
conference  here  in  Washington  on  March 
12.  Sargent  Shriver,  first  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps  and  former  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  an- 
nounced the  first  stage  of  a  national 
movement  to  mobilize  the  more  than 
75,000  former  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA 
volunteers  for  an  assault  on  our  Nation's 
social  problems. 

The  movement  will  be  directed  by  the 
Independent  Foundation — "IF" — a  non- 
profit organization  which  will  raise  funds 
for  and  oCfer  technical  assistance  to  the 
projects  of  these  former  volunteers 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  will  pro- 
vide a  vehicle  through  which  former 
Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  people  can  effec- 
tively use  their  experience  and  talents. 
In  addition.  It  may  help  take  up  some  of 
the  slack  caused  by  the  attempts  of  the 
administration  to  slash  Federal  funding 
for  social  programs. 

Six  major  target  cities  have  been 
chosen  for  initial  projects  in  1973. 

Washington,  D.C.:  Anne  Ternes,  for- 
mer Peace  Corps  volunteer — PCV — in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  will  lead  a  proj- 
ect of  child  development. 

Los  Angeles :  Patrick  Saccomandl,  for- 
mer PCV  in  Thailand,  will  coordinate  a 
program  of  career  education — cultural 
awareness  in  junior  and  senior  high 
schools. 

Pittsburgh:  Bob  Kambic,  former  PCV 
in  Nepal,  will  lead  projects  to  create  a 
more  livable  environment. 

Houston:  Eric  Nelson,  former  VISTA 
volunteer,  who  worked  with  Chlcanos  in 
Houston,  will  coordinate  a  consumer  edu- 
cation and  protection  project. 

Boston:  Steve  Cohen,  former  VISTA 
volunteer  in  Buffalo,  will  coordinate  a 
volunteer  technical  assistance  clearing- 
house. 

Cleveland:  Roland  Johnson,  former 
PCV  in  Kenya,  will  lead  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  center  to  assist  citizen  groups 
to  expand  their  participation  in  local 
government. 

The  executive  director  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Foundation  Is  Grady  Poulard,  a 
former  Shriver  aide  at  OEO  and  an 
alumnus  of  the  national  urban  fellows 
program.  Mr.  Poulard  announced  at  the 
news  conference  that  the  initial  funding 
for  this  new  thrust  of  the  foundation  has 
been  provided  by  the  Irwin-Sweeney- 
Miller  Foundation.  He  also  explained 
that  this  new  movement  is  not  limited  to 
ex-Peace  Corps/VISTA  volunteers.  Its 
long  range  goal  Is  to  serve  as  a  catalyst 
for  the  involvement  of  a  host  of  people  in 
many  cities  who  are  seriously  concerned 
about  the  direction  in  which  the  Nation 
is  heading.  It  is  beginning  with  these  for- 
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mer  volimteers  because  they  have 
demonstrated  their  willingness  to  work 
toward  systemic  social  change,  but  it  will 
expand  as  new  funds  are  received. 

Included  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
are  several  fact  sheets  on  the  project  and 
the  work  of  the  Independent  Founda- 
tion: 

The   Independent   Fottndation 
membership 

The  Independent  Foundation  Is  an  organi- 
zation of  former  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  Vol- 
unteers. The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Foundation  is  composed  entirely  of  former 
Volunteers.  Ex-Volunteers  can  obtain  full 
membership  in  the  Foundation  with  a  mini- 
mum annual  contribution  of  ten  dollars 
($10.00).  Full  membership  enables  members 
to  be  considered  for  candidacy  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  and  also  to  vote  In  the  Trustee 
elections.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  be  an  ex- 
Volunteer  to  Join  IP.  Anyone  can  receive  the 
Newsletter  who  requests  It. 

Members  are  asked  to  stipulate  the  area  In 
which  they  are  interested  in  providing  vol- 
untary technical  assistance.  They  are  also 
requested  to  refer  IF  to  other  volunteers.  IP 
is  Interested  in  groups  of  former  Volunteers 
that  are  already  operating  and  In  programs 
that  utilize  many  former  Peace  Corps  or 
VISTA  Volunteers.  They  are  encouraged  to 
let  IF  know  about  their  activities. 

JOBS 

The  Foundation  receives  numerous  inquir- 
ies about  jobs  from  former  Volunteers.  The 
few  requests  for  people  do  not  meet  the  de- 
mand for  jobs.  IF  asks  that  members  and 
friends  Inform  the  Foundation  of  any  posi- 
tions, both  voluntary  and  paid,  year-round 
and  summer,  that  might  Interest  former 
Volunteers. 

ORGANIZINO 

Members  In  programs  that  might  need  a 
specific  type  of  expertise  may  ask  the  Foun- 
dation if  another  volunteer  In  their  area  can 
supply  It.  If  a  member  would  like  to  get  In 
touch  with  other  volunteers  In  their  area  in 
order  to  begin  or  support  a  project,  ask  the 
Foundation  for  assistance.  Other  IF  members 
might  live  in  the  area  or  IP  can  begin  to 
Identify  and  contact  others,  Introducing 
them  to  IP  members  already  in  the  area. 

The  Foundation  requests  that  Its  members 
and  friends  refer  other  former  Volunteers. 
IF  Is  Interested  in  the  following  Information 
on  its  members: 

Name,  Address,  Phone. 

Peace  Corps,  VISTA  or  other  and  year 
terminated. 

Primary  field  of  expertise,  other  field  of 
expertise. 

Former  and  current  Action  staff  is  also  en- 
couraged to  participate. 

The   Independent  Foundation 
fact   sheet:   1973    mobilization 

Purpose  of  press  conference — March  12, 
1973. 

To  announce  the  first  stage  of  a  national 
movement  to  mobilize  the  more  than  96.000 
ex-Peace  Corps/VISTA  Volunteers  for  an  as- 
sault on  American  social  problems. 

The  Independent  Foundation  is  the  only 
organization  which  exists  for  the  purpose  of 
tapping  the  commitment  and  skills  of  these 
ex-Volunteers.  It  Is  also  unique  in  that  It 
Is  not  "hung  up"  by  any  ideological  differ- 
ences at  the  national  or  the  grassroots  level. 

Funding  for  the  initial  thrust  has  been 
provided  by  the  Irwln-Sweeney-MUler 
Foundation  ($75,000  in  1973;  $26,000  In 
1974). 

There  are  six  target  cities  in  1973.  More 
will  be  added  as  the  necessary  funds  are 
raised. 

Target  cities  have  been  selected  on  the 
basis  of  the  residency  of  Trustees  in  those 
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cities.  They  are  currently  serving  as  field 
coordinators,  without  salary. 

Boston,  Mass. :  Voliinteer  Technical  Assist- 
ance Clearing  House. 

Cleveland,  Ohio:  Study  Center  for  Citizen 
Participation  in  Local  Government. 

Houston,  Texas:  Consumer  Education  and 
Protection. 

Los  Angeles,  California:  Volunteers  in  Pub- 
lic School  Programs,  emphasis  on  Career  Ed- 
ucation. 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania:  Support  for  En- 
vironment: Pittsburgh,  an  environmental 
improvement  project. 

Washington,  D.C.:  Techmcal  Assistance  to 
Day  Care  F>rograms  in  Anacostia. 

Mass  meetings  are  planned  for  each  city 
by  mid -spring. 

"IP"  seeks  to  work  in  cooperation  and  coa- 
lition with  other  volunteer  organizations  at 
both  the  national  and  local  levels. 

With  reference  to  the  listing  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  on  the  Inside  back  cover  of  the 
brochure,  Sam  Carradine,  Bob  Kambic  and 
Phil  Jessup  have  been  recently  elected  to 
the  Board:  Maria  Cuadrado,  Dave  Dawley 
and  William  Southworth  are  no  longer  mem- 
bers on  the  Board. 

Vernon  Alden,  President  of  the  Boston 
Company,  Is  a  new  Advisory  Council  mem- 
ber. 

Staff  of  four,  at  the  present  time,  is  sup- 
plemented by  the  voluntary  help  of  former 
Volunteers. 

It  Is  not  necessary  that  one  be  an  ex- 
Volunteer  to  Join  "IF".  Other  persons  who 
are  interested  In  "IP's"  purpose  are  also  wel- 
come. 

The  Independent  Foundation 


BACKGROUND 

A  small  group  of  former  Peace  Corps  and 
VISTA  Volunteers  founded  the  Independent 
Poimdatlon  In  December,  1969,  seeking  to 
create  a  vehicle  for  all  former  Volunteer*  to 
continue  and  deepen  their  social  commit- 
ment. Despite  severe  funding  limitations. 
IP  has  managed  to  atUin  a  credible  track 
record — evidence  that,  with  adequate  fund- 
ing and  staff,  the  Foundation  could  become 
a  major  force  for  constructive  social  change 
in  America. 

Since  Inception,  the  Foundation  has: 

Recruited  700  members  who  prortde  volun- 
tary services  to  community  programs. 

Provided  volunteer  and  staff  services  worth 
more  than  $40,000  to  150  community  pro- 
gram requests  submitted  by  former  Volun- 
teers, 

Approved  small  grants  totaling  $50,000  to 
ten  community  programs. 

Assisted  six  community  programs  In  de- 
veloping access  to  major  sources  of  funding 
resulting  in  grants  and  commitments  of 
more  than  $600,000,  and 

Performed  referral,  evaluative  and  ad- 
ministrative services  contracts  to  various 
foundations  and  government  agencies  total- 
ing more  than  $64,000. 

purpose 

The  Independent  Foundation  (IP)  is  a 
national,  tax-exempt,  chailtable  organiza- 
tion seeking  to  assist  more  than  65,000  for- 
mer Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  Volunteers  to 
continue  their  Involvement  in  the  process  of 
domestic  social  change.  Former  Volunteers 
represent  over  100.000  man/years  of  special- 
ized technical  expertise — since  their  incep- 
tion, the  federal  government  has  invested 
over  one  billion  dollars  in  the  Peace  Corpa 
and  VISTA  programs. 

This  investment,  to  a  great  extent.  Is  being 
underutUized.  Neither  the  public  nor  the 
private  sector  has  seriously  attempted  to 
reap  the  dividend  of  the  resettled  Volunteer. 

In  an  era  of  ever-increasing  domestic  crises 

of  persona]  identities,  of  ethnic  polarity,  new 
awarenesses  and  old  fears — The  Independent 
Foundation    represents    a    multi-ethnic   oo- 
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hesive  force,  a  potential  source 
structive  movement  In  America, 
alternatives     to     "business     as 
"dropping  out  and   turning  oS 
The  skills,  sensitivity,  and  cor 
former   Volunteers  are  ready   tc 
work    solving    those    problems 
been  Inadequately  faced  or  ovei 
own  country — particularly   the 
the  poor  and   oppressed.   The 
Foundation  Is  presently  the  only 
hide  for  drawing  together  the  s 
pertlse  of  former  Volunteers,  for 
social  change  in  the  domestic 
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GOAL,S 

Organizing   and    assisting 
teers  for  local  Involvement  wit!: 
community  projects   Is   the   ovei  Ml 
the  Independent  Foundation.  Par  tl 
phasls  is  placed  on  projects  whicl 
merit,  but  low-vlslbillty.  By 
coordinating  the  activities  of 
teers,  the  Independent  Foundation 

Former  volunteers — by 
the  manpower  and  funding 
community  programs   in  which 
unteers  are  Involved,  and  by 
services  for  these  programs. 

Community  groups — by 
tary  and  permanent  local  staff 
developing  program,  writing 

tlfylng  potential  sources  of 

Ing  funds  and  managing  progranr  s 

Funding  sources — by  providing 
to  identify  community  projects 
support,  evaluating  existing  or  pr 
grams  and  by  administering  selec  t 
in  which  the  unique  experience 
teers  can  play  a  vital  role. 

TO    FORMER    VOLUNTEERS 

Renew  your  commitment  to 
social  change— through  IF  become 
main  Involved.  Members 
hours  a  month  have  become 

Organizing      Former      Volunteer 
Chong,  RPCV— Nigeria,  has  _.„_.„. 
(Hawaiian  International  Volunteer 
tlon)    an   organization   of  220 
unteers  that  support  a  variety  of 
community     action     programs 
Hawaii. 

Developing       Programs  Raising 
Writing    Proposals — Dave    Dawlej 
Honduras  and  IP  Trustee    has  wo 
ly  with   Inmate  councils   in 
prisons   to   develop   the    Inmate 
Fund.  His  proposal  writing  and 
efforts   have   generated   initial 
the  program. 

Providing  Management/Legal 
management   consultant   and 
Corps  staff  member,   David  Lynck 
slsted  an  urban  group  with  its 
and  accounting  system.  Steve 
lawyer  and  former  Volunteer 
community  organization  by 
assistance  In   the   development 
gram. 

Developing       Programs /Raising 
Organizing — Marcla      Lang 
helped  to  establish  the  Prince 
Clinic.  The  clinic  has  been  open 
cember   1970   serving   the   young 
George's  County,  Maryland.  Her 
efforts  were  essential  for  the 
this  clinic. 

If  you  would  like  to  get  involved 
lar  capacity  in  community  programs 
locale,  contact  us  and  let  us  know 
you  can  offer.  If  you  can  afford  a 
trlbutlon  (SIO  or  more  annually) 
close  it  and  you  will  become  a 
IP.  If  you  can't  afford  the 
still  want  your  response — your 
for     Involvement.     Community 
need  your  skills  and  we  will  make 
are  properly  linked  and  matched  tc 
of  local  projects. 
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MEMBERSHIP 

As  a  member  you  will  be  kept  abreast  of 
Foundation  activities.  You  will  be  eligible 
to  vote  for  the  Board  of  Trustees,  or  to  be 
elected  a  Trustee  yourself.  Trustees  serve 
three  year  terms,  rotating  one-third  of  the 
Board  at  annual  elections.  In  addition  to 
being  policy-makers.  Trustees  appoint  the 
Advisory  Council  and  the  Executive  Director. 

The  Independent  Foundation  can  become 
your  organization-— giving  focus  and  impact 
to  your  continuing  efforts  to  improve  the 
quality  of  American  community  life.  If  you 
desire  to  renew  your  involvement,  as  a  mem- 
ber or  by  offering  your  skills,  please  return 
the  enclosed  post  card. 

TO  COMMUNriT  GROUPS 

Former  Volunteers  Involved  in  community 
projects  are  invited  to  use  our  staff  and  na- 
tional network  of  Volunteers  to  provide  man- 
power and  funding  assistance  to  local  pro- 
grams. The  Foundation  is  endeavoring  to  ex- 
pand its  funding,  staff  and  local  organiza- 
tional base  so  that  it  can  respond  more  rap- 
idly to  the  increasing  number  of  requests. 
Given  Its  current  financial  and  manpower 
limits,  the  small  Foundation  staff  responds 
to  all  requests  and  provides  whatever  assist- 
ance it  has  available.  In  addition  to  assisting 
individual  community  programs,  the  Inde- 
pendent Foundation  is  seeking  funding  for 
functional  group  programs  through  "com- 
munity support  systems".  These  support  sys- 
tems permit  the  Foundation  to  allocate  Vol- 
unteers and  funds  to  projects  in  a  given  tech- 
nical area  from  a  single  fund,  thus  greatly 
increasing  management  elBciency  and  flexi- 
bility. 

The  Foundation's  pilot  project.  Commu- 
nity Arts  Support  System,  received  funding 
from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
and  the  Donner  and  Strong  Foundations. 
Through  this  program,  IF  provides  local  Vol- 
unteers and  seed  grants  to  support  commu- 
nity arts  programs  in  various  locations 
throughout  the  U.S.  The  Foundation  Is  con- 
sidering the  development  of  support  systems 
in  a  number  of  fields. 

If  you  are  Involved  with  a  program  seeking 
voluntary  assistance,  bring  your  program's 
needs  to  the  attention  of  the  Independent 
Foundation  for  evaluation  and  response  by 
returning  the  enclosed  post  card. 

TO    POTENTIAI.   SOtmCES   OF  FUNDING 

We  invite  you  to  review  our  capacity  to 
use  former  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  Volun- 
teers to  assist  you  in  identifying,  evaluating 
and  administering  community  projects  In 
which  you  or  your  organization  may  have 
specific  programmatic  interest.  Currently,  we 
provide  other  foundations,  corporations,  re- 
ligious organizations,  governmental  agencies 
and  individuals  our  evaluation  of  suggested 
programs  within  their  target  areas. 

Direct  assistance  to  funding  sources  for 
evaluation  of  previous  or  proposed  program 
areas  is  also  provided.  For  example,  a  former 
Volunteer  recently  completed  a  181  page  doc- 
ument for  the  Donner  Foundation  which 
thoroughly  explored  the  possibility  of  private 
philanthropy  in  a  new  area  being  considered 
by  some  of  that  Foundation's  Trustees. 

The  Independent  Foundation  has  also  suc- 
cessfully completed  a  series  of  nine  contracts 
with  the  Office  of  HJI.W.  Through  these  con- 
tracts, employing  a  number  of  former  Volun- 
teers and  Peace  Corps  staff,  the  Foundation 
designed  and  administered  a  system  for  eval- 
uating all  funding  request  proposals  sub- 
mitted to  the  Environmental  Education  Di- 
vision of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

Human  resources  and  expertise  are  the  pri- 
mary a.ssets  of  IF— it  has  no  endowment 
funds  for  operations  or  grants.  Therefore,  it 
seeks  from  larger  foundations,  corporations, 
government  agencies,  religious  organizations 
and  private  donors  the  financial  resources 
necessary  for  harnessing  Its  vast  service  po- 
tential for  bringing  about  positive  domestic 
social  change. 


Donors'  contributions  could  be  multiplied 
many  times  over,  considering  the  more  than 
65,000  former  Volunteers  whose  skills,  energy 
and  commitments  are  waiting  to  be  chan- 
neled  Into  constructive  community  action. 
The  most  Immediate  need  is  for  funds  to  get 
beyond  the  Initial  task  of  organizing  former 
Volunteers  at  the  local  level. 

The  Foundation  staff  stands  ready  to  pre- 
pare and  submit  proposals  for  general  orga- 
nizing purposes,  as  well  as  brokerage  pro- 
posals or  "community  support  systems" 
which  could  deliver  seed  grants  and  techni- 
cal assistance  to  over  160  worthy,  low-vlslbll- 
Ity  community  projects  In  which  former  Vol- 
unteers  throughout  the  country  are  Involved 

The  Independent  Foundation  has  been 
chartered  under  District  of  Columbia  law  as 
a  nonprofit  corporation.  Because  the  Founda- 
tion has  received  a  tax-exempt  ruling  under 
section  501(C)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  contributions  to  It  are  tax  deductible 
AddltionaUy,  IF  has  applied  to  IRS  for  "pub- 
lic" foundation  status.  A  final  ruling  has  not 
yet  been  made,  but  in  the  meantime  under 
IRS  regulations  all  contributions  received  are 
considered  "public"  foundation  contribu- 
tions. 

If  you  are  interested  In  providing  assist- 
ance, or  if  you  would  like  more  information 
please  contact  the  Executive  Director  Gradv 
Poulard,  at:  "  "'*"' 

The  Independent  Foundation, 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.  Suite  509 
Washington,  D.C.  20036  (202)  785-1730.     ' 

DONORS 

Support  for  IF  has  come  from  more  than 
700  former  Volunteer  members,  as  well  as 
individual  contributors  and  foundations,  cor- 
porations, religious  organizations  and  govern- 
ment  agencies. 

BOARD     OF    TRUSTEES 

Randolph  Kinder,  Chairman,  Alfonso  Gon- 
zalez, Vice  Chairman,  Roberta  Warren  Sec- 
retary, Kenneth  Cole,  Treasurer,  Steve  Cohen 
Maria  Coadrado,  David  Dawley.  Irwin 
Dubinsky,  Roland  Johnson,  Robert  McLaugh- 
lin, Gloria  Myklebust,  Eric  Nelson,  Patrick 
Saccomandl,  WlUlam  Southworth,  Anne 
Temes.  ^^ 

STAFF 

Grady  Poulard,   Executive   Director 
Tamsin  Taylor,  Foundation  Associate 
Webster  Knight,  Foundation  Associate. 
LaRue  Ross,  Administrative  Assistant. 

VOLUNTEER    LEGAL    COUNSEL 

Anthony  Essaye. 

ADVISORY    COUNCIL 

Josiah  Lee  Auspitz,  Hyman  Bookbinder. 
Jane  CahUl,  James  Cheek,  Kay  Halle,  James 
Joseph,  Glenn  Ferguson.  Patrick  Flores. 
Coretta  King.  Jean  Klntner.  Frank  Mankie- 
wlcz. 

Nan  Tucker  McEvoy,  BUI  Moyers,  Arnold 
Saltzman,  Philip  Schaefer,  Sargent  Shrlver. 
Harold  Sims,  Franklin  Williams,  Curtln  Wln- 
sor,  Jr..  Warren  Wiggins.  Harris  Wofford, 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  29.  1973 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  3  years,  I  have  reminded  my  col- 
leagues dally  of  the  plight  of  our  pris- 
oners of  war.  Now,  for  most  of  us.  the 
war  Is  over.  Yet  despite  the  cease-fire 
agreement's  provisions  for  the  release  of 
all  prisoners,  fewer  than  600  of  the  more 
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than  1,900  men  who  were  lost  while  on 
active  duty  in  Southeast  Asia  have  been 
identified  by  the  enemy  as  alive  and  cap- 
tive. The  remaining  1,220  men  are  still 
missing  in  action. 

A  child  asks:  "Where  is  Daddy?"  A 
mother  asks:  "How  is  my  son?"  A  wife 
wonders:  "Is  my  husband  alive  or  dead?" 
How  long? 

Until  those  men  are  accounted  for, 
their  families  will  continue  to  undergo 
the  special  suffering  reserved  for  the 
relatives  of  those  who  simply  disappear 
without  a  trace,  the  living  lost,  the  dead 
with  graves  unmarked.  For  their  fami- 
lies, peace  brings  no  respite  from  frus- 
tration, anxiety,  and  uncertainty.  Some 
can  look  forward  to  a  whole  lifetime 
shadowed  by  grief. 

We  must  make  every  effort  to  alleviate 
their  anguish  by  redoubling  our  search 
for  the  missing  servicemen.  Of  the  in- 
calculable debt  owed  to  them  and  their 
families,  we  can  at  least  pay  that  mini- 
mum. Until  I  am  satisfied,  therefore, 
that  we  are  meeting  our  obligation,  I 
will  continue  to  ask,  "How  long?" 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Through  Its  many  and  varied  contribu- 
tions and  services  performed  for  the  better- 
ment of  its  respective  communities.  The 
American  Legion  has  become  Identified  as 
an  organization  good  lor  any  home  town 
and  for  the  nation. 

During  its  54th  anniversary  observance. 
The  Americjm  Legion  is  emphasizing  its 
theme  for  the  year,  "Reach  Out-In  Service 
For  America." 

There  will  never  be  a  better  world  of  to- 
morrow imless  we  all  start  with  a  sense  of 
Individual  obligation  to  community,  state, 
and  nation. 
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INTERDEPENDENCE  OF  LIFE,  LAND. 
AND  WATER 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION'S  COMMU- 
NITY ROLE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  29,  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
especially  pleased  when  an  outstanding 
publication  serving  communities  in  my 
district,  the  Press  Publications,  serving 
west  Cook  County,  111.,  saw  fit  to  edi- 
torialize on  the  years  of  effective  service 
that  have  been  rendered  by  the  American 
Legion. 

The  editorial  very  properly  emphasizes 
the  contribution  of  the  Legion  far  beyond 
the  service  it  renders  to  veterans.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  testimonial  to  a  very  effec- 
tive, positive,  respected  organization. 
The  editorial  follows : 

Our  Obligation 
When  the  American  Legion  was  founded 
in  Paris  54  years  ago  the  objective  was  not 
"peace  in  our  time"  as  Chamberlain  years 
later  hopefully  sought  but  'peace  for  all 
time.' 

Peace  was  a  dream,  a  shattered  dream  but 
nevertheless  a  worthy  objective  for  all  men. 
Today  The  American  Legion  members  still 
hope  for  peace,  perhaps  even  more  so  than 
those  who  have  never  known  warfare. 

The  shortcomings  of  mankind  are  never 
more  evident  than  in  the  failure  of  human 
beings  to  get  along  with  their  neighbors. 

Par  too  many  persons  today  have  to  ask, 
"Who  is  my  neighbor?"  Those  who  think  of 
American  Legion  members  as  "war  veterans" 
tend  to  forget  or  never  see  the  great  amount 
of  work  the  organization  does  in  the  commu- 
nity. 

When  the  American  Legion  was  founded 
the  organization  was  dedicated  not  only  to 
mutual  helpfulness  but  also  "to  Inculcate  a 
sense  of  individual  obligation  to  community, 
state,  and  nation." 

The  greatest  chapter  of  the  story  of  The 
American  Legion  Is  not  in  the  military  serv- 
ice of  its  members.  As  civilians  they  perpetu- 
ate the  ideals  of  Democracy  for  which  they 
served  In  uniform. 


OF   TOAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  29.  1973 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  most  rewarding  experiences 
of  my  service  in  Congress  was  my  close 
association  with  former  Senator  Len  B. 
Jordan,  who  retired  from  Congress  last 
year  after  a  quarter  century  of  public 
service  including  10  years  as  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

One  of  our  Nation's  leading  water  au- 
thorities, Senator  Jordan  was  responsi- 
ble for  numerous  pieces  of  important 
legislation  dealing  with  water  resources. 
In  a  recent  address  before  the  Snake 
River  regional  studies  program  in  Cald- 
well. Idaho,  last  month,  he  demonstrated 
his  continuing  concern  and  clear  under- 
standing of  this  priceless  resource.  As  a 
part  of  my  remarks  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude the  text  of  the  Senator's  impor- 
tant remarks  and  commend  his  address 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House : 

Len  B.  Jordan — Text  of  Remarks.  College 

OP  Idaho  Snake  River  Regional  Studies, 

Caldwell,  Idaho,  February  6,  1973 

Except  for  the  air  we  breathe,  water  Is  the 

most  essential  element  In  our  lives.  Most  of 

us  take  water  for  granted,  but  long  before 

life  existed  on  this  earth,  God  had  to  first 

provide    a    master    plumbing    system.    In 

Eccleslastes  we  read  about  the  plan: 

"All  of  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  yet  the 
sea  is  not  full.  Unto  the  place  from  whence 
the  rivers  come.  Thither  they  return  again." 
Here  in  a  few  words  of  simple,  flowing 
rhetoric  is  described  the  complete  hydrologlc 
cycle  which  makes  possible  the  existence  of 
life  on  this  planet.  No  one  to  this  day  can 
Improve  on  that  language. 

From  some  vantage  point  In  outermost 
space  one  might  discern  that  the  earth's 
water  supply  is  fixed  in  amount,  that  It  Is 
Indestructible  and  that  It  is  constantly  circu- 
lating and  in  the  process  It  purifies  Itself. 
Each  year  about  80.000  cubic  miles  of  mois- 
ture are  evaporated  by  the  sun  upward  into 
the  atmosphere  to  return  to  earth  again  as 
rain,  snow  or  dew.  This  drawing  up  and 
dropping  down  process  is  repeated  In  an 
unending  hydrologlc  cycle.  Differences  In 
temperature,  topography  and  winds  influence 
the  distribution  of  moisture  laden  air,  caus- 
ing precipitation  on  the  earth  to  vary  from 
one  to  more  than  one  hundred  Inches  per 
year.  The  result  is  that  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  earth's  surface  receives  enough 
rainfall  to  sustain  human  life.  Throughout 
the  ages  the  great  civilizations  have  de- 
veloped where  the  water  Is.  One  cannot  fail 
to  be  remained  over  and  over  again  of  an 


ageless  verity— that  is  the  Interdependence 
of  life,  land,  and  water. 

From  this  general  proposition  let  us  turn 
to  the  more  specific  example  of  the  inter- 
relationship and  interdependence  of  life, 
land  and  water  In  our  own  modern  day 
world.  If  I  may  be  pardoned  the  personal 
approach,  I  think  I  can  best  describe  and 
assess  the  Importance  of  water  resources  by 
taking  you  back  through  the  fifty  years  of 
my  own  Involvement  in  water  economics. 

In  1923  I  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Oregon.  Dr.  James  Gilbert  was  then  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Economics  and  after  many 
consultations  with  him  I  decided  to  work 
toward  a  masters  degree  by  exploring  the 
feasibility  of  barge  transportation  on  the 
Columbia  and  Snake  rivers.  At  that  time 
there  was  not  a  single  dam  on  either  of  these 
rivers.  I  found  that  not  many  people  were 
receptive  to  my  plan.  When  I  sought  a  loan 
to  further  my  studies  I  was  challenged  on 
the  Impracticality  of  my  proposal.  Did  I  not 
know  that  navigation  alone  could  not  bear 
the  cost  of  a  series  of  navigation  dams  and 
locks  that  would  be  required  to  provide  slack 
water  navigation  from  the  ocean  to  the  In- 
land Empire?  When  I  suggested  that  hydro- 
electric power  might  be  the  paying  partner 
for  navigation  in  such  a  venture,  the  ques- 
tion was  then  asked — "But  who  will  buy  all 
of  that  power?  "  So  I  gave  up  and  abandoned 
the  project  but  the  idea  still  persisted. 

In  1928  the  Corps  of  Engineers  was  directed 
by  the  Congress  to  make  detailed  studies  of 
the  Columbia  and  its  tributaries  and  report 
on  the  navigation,  power,  reclamation  and 
the  fish  and  wildlife  potential  of  the  entire 
river  system.  That  report,  published  in  1932, 
was  known  as  the  308  report.  It  provided  the 
data  for  the  first  Columbia  River  dam  at 
the  Bonneville  site,  which  was  completed  in 
1938  and  also  for  the  construction  of  the 
great  Grand  Coulee  project  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation.  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration was  set  up  as  the  sole  marketing 
agency  to  dispose  of  all  power  from  federal 
projects.  The  power  found  a  ready  market 
with  preference  going  to  public  entities  for 
distribution. 

In  the  early  1940's  Congress  Instructed  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  review  the  308  Report 
with  particular  emphasis  on  a  comprehensive 
plan  of  interrelated  projects  to  provide  the 
multipurpose  benefits  for  the  basin  States. 
This  review  report  was  completed  In  1948 
which  happened  to  be  a  year  of  devastating 
flood  on  the  Columbia  with  a  great  less  of 
property  and  some  lives  In  the  Portland- 
Vancouver  area.  A  flood  of  even  greater  di- 
mension had  occurred  in  1894  when  the  flood 
flows  reached  a  magnitude  of  more  than 
one  and  a  quarter  million  cubic  feet  per 
second  at  The  Dalles.  The  report  vras  indeed 
timely.  It  recommended  a  main  control  plan 
with  enough  headwater  storage  (Including 
Libby  dam)  to  reduce  the  1894  flood  flow  to 
a  tolerable  limit  of  800,000  cubic  feet  per 
second. 

During  World  War  n  the  Canadians  had 
an  acute  manpower  shortage  and  were  unable 
to  suppress  many  of  their  forest  fires.  The 
watershed  of  the  Kootenai  river  in  Canada 
burned  out  of  control  until  snow  put  the 
fires  out.  Much  of  the  watershed  was  de- 
stroyed. Floods  came.  In  1948.  Kootenai  Val- 
ley in  Idaho  was  flooded.  Water  was  door- 
knob high  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Boundary 
County  Courthouse  at  Bonners  Ferrj-.  In  the 
early  1950's  when  I  was  Governor  I  called 
out  the  National  Guard  two  different  years 
for  flood  duty  on  the  Kootenai.  Regular 
army  troops  were  assigned  to  flood  duty  also. 
Heroic  efforts  by  local  residents,  the  army 
and  the  Idaho  National  Guard  working  round 
the  clock  saved  Bonners  Ferry,  but  thousands 
of  acres  of  farmland  were  flooded  when  the 
ditches  were  breached.  Llbby  dam  will  re- 
move that  flood  hazard  for  Northern  Idaho 
and  assist  in  the  main  control  plan  down- 
stream. But  I  am  getting  ahead  of  my  story. 
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reports  several  multi-purpose 
built  In  fairly  even  succession, 
fits  such  as  navigation,  fiood 
and  wildlife  enhancement  were 
non-reimbursable  because  they 
all  public  need.  Other 
such  as  water  for  Industrial, 
reclamation  uses  were  classed 
able,  with  the  beneficiary  paying 
share  of  the  costs  with 
reclamation  paid  no  Interest 
In  the  eve:it  reclamation  costs 
ability  of  the  water  users  to 
power  revenues  were  diverted 
payout.  Thus  was  developed  t 
count  concept  without  which 
land  In  the  vast  Columbia  basin 
not  have  been  developed. 

In  1950  I  was  elected 
and   in   furtherance   of   my 
terest  in  water  and  land  resources 
appropriate  to  suggest  formation 
bia  River  Compact  among  the 
of  the   basin — this   in   lieu  of 
Valley  Authority  which  had 
sponsors   and   many  detractors, 
pact  idea,  patterned  after  the 
Compact  (and  others) .  seemed  a 
for    the    Northwest  States   ant) 
everyone  would  agree.  How  w 

Now,  22  years  later,  we  still 
lumbla  River  Compact,  although 
occasions  we  came  very  close.  I 
Into  detail  here  on  the  various 
surfaced.  To  name  a  few:   (1) 
vate  power,  with  the  Jealously 
erence  to  public  bodies  that 
public  development.  (2)  upstrea^ 
stream  claims  regarding  the 
tlon  of  power  and  water 
Insofar  as  Idaho  is  concerned. 

Idaho,  an  upstream  state  with 
age  of  potentially  irrigable  land, 
mined  to  protect  not  only  present 
tive  use  for  Irrigation  but  futufe 
tive  use  for  new  land  yet  to 
Montana,   also   an   upstream 
Irrigable    acres    but    substantia 
storage  potential  in  Hungry  Hor^e 
sites.  Montana  Insisted  on  an 
power  not  only  for  power 
tana  sites  but  for  a  share  of 
downstream  by  reason  of  storagi  i 
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stake   and   already   in   compact 
generally    went    along    with 
Idaho  in  espousing  what  deve 
basin  of  origin  concept — which 
ply,  was  a  fair  share  In  the 
water  and  power  to  upstream 
watersheds  provided  most  of 

As  we  shall  see  later  the 
suited  in  a  deadlocked  compac; 
with  effectively  in  the  Columbia 
climate  of  compromise  on  the 
level  seemed  more  conducive  to 
one  point  of  solid  agreement  thalt 
from  the  Compact  debates,  howe  ■ 
there  would  be  no  diversion  of 
the  Columbia  basin.  Unanimitj 
sue  was  timely  because  It  was 
tested  in  the  years  ahead. 

After  my  term  as  Governor, 
Presidential    appointment    as 
the   United  States   Section   of 
tional  Joint  Commission.  I 
In  January  1955.  The  IJC  was 
treaty  with  Canada  in  1908  as 
tional  commission  for  arbitratin 
national    problems   and.    by 
the  two  governments,  making 
of  prospective  development  of 
waters  that  either  formed  the 
crossed  the  boundary  between 
Canada.  Of  special  concern  at 
negotiations  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
Power  Project  and  on  the 

In  addition  to  my  IJC  duties 
moned  to  the  White  Hoxise  as 
special  cabinet  level  group 
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responsibility  of  developing  a  water  resource 
policy  for  the  Elsenhower  administration.  Am 
finally  approved,  that  policy  embraced  cer- 
tain fundamentals,  e.g. — "the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  supplying  the  power  needs 
of  an  area  should  rest  with  the  people  locally 
and  not  with  the  Federal  government"  and — 
"that  all  interests  participate  In  the  cost  of 
projects  in  accordance  with  the  measure  of 
their  benefits  and  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment assume  the  cost  of  that  part  of  projects 
where  the  benefits  are  widely  dispersed  and 
represent  substantial  contributions  to  the 
general  economic  growth  of  the  country  or 
region  or  to  the  national  defense." 

That  was  a  good  water  resource  policy  then 
and  it  is  a  good  water  resource  policy  now. 
One  Immediate  effect  it  had  then  was  to  open 
the  way  for  international  cooperation,  no- 
tably with  Canada  in  Joint  venture  develop- 
ment of  International  river  resources. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  Power  Project 
became  a  reality.  This  project  had  a  two 
fold  objective:  a  27-fcot  navigation  channel 
from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  Earnhardt  Island  power  project 
which  is  comparable  to  Grand  Coulee  In 
power  output.  This  Joint  venture  was  built 
by  two  entities — Ontario  Hydro  for  Canada 
and  the  Power  Authority  for  the  State  of 
New  York  for  the  U.S.  Power  costs  and  bene- 
fits are  shared  equally.  Navigation  costs  are 
borne  by  the  country  making  the  improve- 
ment. 

In  order  to  Improve  navigation  and  flood 
control  the  range  of  stage  of  the  levels  of 
Lake  Ontario  w£is  compressed  through  regu- 
lated flows  at  Iroquois  dam  to  244  to  248 
feet  above  mean  sea  level.  In  a  state  of 
nature  the  fluctuation  had  been  between  242 
and  250  feet.  We  conducted  hearings  on  both 
sides  of  the  boundary  and  I  was  surprised 
to  hear  the  skepticism  of  people  In  both 
countries.  They  wanted  assurance  that  legal 
redress  was  available  to  them  in  case  of  flood 
damage  even  though  they  might  have  built 
in  the  flood  plain.  We  were  able  to  give  that 
assurance  to  Americans — that  they  could 
present  a  claim  for  alleged  damage  In  any 
U.S.  Federal  Court  of  Jurisdiction.  The 
Canadian  situation  was  different.  I  recall 
with  some  surprise  that  the  very  distin- 
guished and  dignified  Counsel  for  Canada 
Invoked  the  Doctrine  of  Sovereign  Immu- 
nity. Said  he,  "The  Queen  does  not  wish  to 
be  sued."  So  I  learned  about  sovereign  Im- 
munity then  and  there.  In  Canada  that  end- 
ed the  argument. 

About  that  time,  at  a  White  House  con- 
ference. President  Elsenhower  turned  to  me 
and  asked.  "Governor,  how  are  you  getting 
along  with  the  Canadians?"  "Well,  Mr,  Pres- 
ident." I  said,  "sometimes  I  wonder.  They 
are  very  tough  bargainers.  I  wish  you  would 
Instruct  me — how  far  do  you  want  me  to 
go?"  Ike  smiled.  "Go  about  51 7o  of  the  way — 
but  remember  you  don't  have  to  sell  yoxir 
own  country  down  the  river." 

The  Columbia  Treaty  presented  some 
thorny  problems.  By  asserting  their  right  to 
divert  15  million  acre  feet  of  Columbia  River 
water  annually  through  the  mountains  by 
tunne!  near  Revelstoke  and  into  the  Frazicr 
River  drainage,  the  Canadians  held  a  very 
potent  bargaining  advantage  because  puch 
a  diversion  would  have  caused  substantial 
power  loss  to  the  United  States  at  all  plants 
downstream  from  the  point  of  diversion. 
Fortunately  we  were  able  to  discourage  this 
diversion  but  no  doubt  the  threat  got  a  bet- 
ter deal  for  Canada. 

Finally  a  Columbia  Treaty  was  consum- 
mated. It  provided  that  the  United  States 
pay  Canada  immediately  about  8256  million 
dollars  in  cash.  Canada  agreed  to  provide 
about  ten  and  one  half  million  acre  feet  of 
storage  for  flood  control  and  power.  C^inada 
would  retain  all  at  site  power  produced  ind 
would  receive  one  half  of  additional  power 
developed  at  U.S.  plants  downstream  made 
possible  by  releases  from  Canadian  storage. 
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The  U.S.  was  granted  permission  to  build 
Llbby  dam  with  some  42  miles  of  the  reser- 
voir extending  Into  Canada.  The  Treaty  was 
subject  to  revision  and  renewal  at  the  end 
of  thirty  years. 

I  mention  the  Canadian  Treaty  negotia- 
tions In  some  detail  because  the  same  Is- 
sues were  Involved  there  as  have  plagued  us 
In  our  efforts  to  achieve  a  Columbia  River 
compact  between  the  several  states  of  the 
basin.  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  UJS. 
settled  with  Canada,  the  upstream  country, 
on  very  generous  terms — much  more  gener- 
ous than  the  downstream  states  of  the 
Columbia  Basin  were  willing  to  concede  to 
the  upstream  states  of  Idaho  and  Montana, 
The  basin  of  orgln  concept  was  fully  recog- 
nized in  the  Colximbla  Treaty. 

Perhaps  a  revival  of  effort  to  achieve  a 
Columbia  Basin  Compact  would  be  In  order 
now  that  the  principles  relating  to  river 
basin  equities  has  been  so  painstakingly  set 
forth  In  the  Treaty. 

I  spent  most  of  the  summer  of  1956  in 
Afghanistan  on  leave  from  my  duties  at  IJC. 
I  was  leader  of  a  survey  team  of  engineers 
and  economists  charged  with  the  task  of 
evaluating  the  Helmand  River  Reclamation 
project  consisting  of  two  large  storage  reser- 
voirs and  a  delivery  system  for  irrigating  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  acres  of  land.  The 
project  was  then  under  construction  by  Mor- 
rlson-Knudsen  Co.  of  Boise.  As  always,  MK 
was  doing  a  good  job  but  the  hundreds  of 
years  of  abuse  of  the  watershed  made  recla- 
mation very  dllflcult. 

The  once  timbered  foothills  of  the  Hindu- 
Rush  Mountains  had  long  ago  been  denuded 
of  trees  followed  by  many  years  of  over- 
grazing. The  result  was  that  the  steep  slopes 
of  the  watershed  had  been  eroded  to  bed- 
rock resulting  In  flash  floods  with  each 
storm.  There  I  saw  masonry  bridges  stand- 
ing stark  and  alone  on  the  desert — some- 
times miles  away  from  the  present  river 
channel  which  changed  courses  across  the 
flood  plain  with  each  devastating  flood. 
Those  bridges  still  haunt  me  as  ghostly 
monuments  to  man's  abuse  of  nature  and 
the  destruction   of  his  environment. 

The  year  1956  also  marked  a  bold  attempt 
by  a  consortium  of  Southwest  Governors, 
Governor-elect  McNlchols  of  Colorado,  Gov- 
ernor Slmms  of  New  Mexico,  and  Governor 
McParland  of  Arizona — backed  by  the  Colo- 
rado State  Chamber  of  Commerce — to  arouse 
Interest  In  a  proposal  to  divert  1.5  million 
acre  feet  of  water  from  the  Upper  Snake 
River  Into  the  Colorado  River  basin  via 
Green  River.  Their  effort  faUed,  but  It  did 
serve  notice  of  the  continuing  Interest  in 
such  diversion  if  and  when  the  political  cli- 
mate might  be  favorable. 

Because  the  threat  cannot  be  brushed 
aside  perhaps  we  should  examine  briefly  the 
water  situation  In  the  Colorado  Basin.  Prior 
to  1928  the  historic  flows  of  the  Colorado 
river  had  averaged  between  17  and  18  million 
acre  feet  annually.  A  treaty  with  Mexico 
called  for  the  delivery  of  1.5  million  acre 
feet  annually  at  the  Mexican  border.  Based 
on  record  flows,  water  supply  seemed  ade- 
quate to  provide  a  Compact  for  the  division 
of  water  as  follows:  7.5  million  acre  feet 
annually  to  the  upper  basin  states  and  a  like 
amount  to  the  lower  basin  states  as  recorded 
by  a  gauge  at  Lees  Ferry  which  was  accepted 
as  the  midpoint  between  the  upper  and  lower 
basins. 

The  upper  basin  states  thought  they  were 
taking  care  of  their  own  situation  by  Insist- 
ing that  obligation  to  the  lower  basin  be  met 
by  delivery  of  75  million  acre  feet  in  the 
latest  ten  year  period  In  order  to  average 
the  flow  between  years  of  drought  and  years 
of  abundance.  This  seemed  like  a  safe  pre- 
caution and  would  have  been  except  that 
annual  flows  in  the  Colorado  basin  fell  to 
an  average  of  about  14  million  acre  feet 
which,  of  course,  presented  the  acute  prob- 
lem of  over  commitment  of  the  river's  flow. 
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Water  planners  In  the  Southwest  were 
certain  that  Imports  to  the  Colorado  from 
other  river  basins  was  the  best  solution. 
Hence  their  Interest  In  the  Snake  and  In 
the  Columbia — but  less  so  In  the  latter  be- 
cause the  economics  of  Interbasln  transfer 
are  much  less  favorable  from  that  source. 
This  was  the  water  climate  In  1968  when 
the  Central  Arizona  Project  Act  was  passed 
In  the  Senate  and  In  quite  a  different  ver- 
sion passed  the  Hovise  also.  The  House 
passed  bill  was  especially  tough.  It  provided, 
among  other  things,  that  the  Colorado  River 
be  relieved  of  the  btu"den  of  supplying  the 
Mexican  Treaty  water  by  making  It  a  na- 
tional obligation  and  furthermore  that 
studies  be  started  forthwith  to  find  supple- 
mental water  to  bring  Colorado  basin  sup- 
plies up  to  Compact  requirements. 

The  conference  between  the  Senate  and 
House  was  deadlocked  for  about  10  days.  Ex- 
cept for  the  diversion  language  there  was 
much  m  the  bill  that  had  merit.  All  of  the 
conferees  except  one  was  a  Westerner  and  we 
knew — deep  down  In  our  hearts — If  we  could 
not  resolve  our  differences  and  go  back  to 
our  respective  bodies  with  an  acceptable 
conference  report  the  whole  reclamation 
program  would  be  in  jeopardy.  A  stalled  con- 
ference might  signal  the  end  of  federal  par- 
ticipation In  resource  development  In  the 
West. 

As  one  of  the  conferees  I  felt  that  the 
deadlock  must  be  broken.  Accordingly,  on 
the  10th  day  I  suggested  a  compromise  that 
would  get  the  heat  off  the  Northwest  for  a 
time  at  least — that  a  ten  year  moratorium 
on  diversion  studies  to  transfer  water  from 
the  Northwest  to  the  Southwest  be  written 
into  law  as  a  part  of  the  agreed  legislation. 
I  bolstered  my  argument  with  data  showing 
the  Columbia  basin  states  were  busily  en- 
gaged In  conducting  a  thorough  Inventory 
of  owe  own  water  needs — ^further  that  the 
Northwest  was  at  least  a  generation  behind 
the  Southwest  In  such  resource  evaluation — 
that  we  would  try  to  compress  our  work  to  a 
ten  year  period  but  that  we  Insisted  those 
ten  years  be  free  from  harassment  from  the 
Southwest  water  planners. 

The  Jordan  Compromise  with  the  10  year 
moratorium  was  adopted,  the  legislation  be- 
came law.  Time  passes.  It  Is  hard  to  realize 
that  by  Aug\ist  of  this  year  one  half  of  our 
time  will  have  expired. 

Emerging  from  the  battle  of  the  Central 
Arizona  Act  In  1968  with  ten  years  In  which 
to  get  our  own  Northwest  water  affairs  in 
order  It  seemed  appropriate  to  provide  the 
same  period  of  time  to  Inventory  our  Idaho 
water  supplies  and  water  needs  for  all  pur- 
poses before  making  further  permanent 
commitments  in  the  Middle  Snake. 

Accordingly,  I  Introduced  with  Senator 
Church  as  co-sponsor,  a  bill  providing  a  ten 
year  moratorium  on  dam  construction  In  the 
Middle  Snake.  This  bill  passed  the  Senate 
unanimously  only  to  die  In  the  House.  When 
the  next  congress  convened  we  passed  the 
moratorium  bill  again  In  the  Senate — this 
time  for  8  years — only  to  have  the  frtistratlon 
of  no  action  In  the  House. 

The  failure  to  enact  a  moratorium  bill  for 
the  Middle  Snake  set  the  climate  for  what 
I  regard  as  the  greatest  threat  to  Idaho's 
water  in  my  many  years  of  experience.  This 
time  the  threat  came  from  downstream. 
This  was  a  proposal  by  Senator  Packwood  of 
Oregon  to  make  the  Middle  Snake  a  National 
River.  Information  is  rather  sketchy  on  the 
definition  of  a  National  River,  but  we  soon 
detected  the  Inherent  mischief  In  the  pro- 
posal. At  first  glance,  this  bill  seemed  con- 
sonant with  the  great  wave  of  environmen- 
tal projects  that  filled  the  calendars  of  vari- 
ous committees  of  proper  jurisdiction.  How- 
ever, when  the  hearings  were  held  before  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  It  became  appar- 
ent that  the  bUl  cs  written  was  totally  un- 
acceptable. Senator  Packwood  testified  that 
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existing  water  rights  would  probably  not  be 
affected,  but  future  upstream  consumptive 
use  would  be  curtailed.  With  the  aid  of  testi- 
mony from  several  excellent  witnesses  from 
Idaho  Including  Harold  Nelson,  Dr.  Robert 
Lee,  Vernon  Ravenscroft  and  Keith  Hlggln- 
son  we  were  able  to  stop  the  Packwood  bill 
In  committee.  Thxis  Idaho  was  spared  the  dis- 
astrous effects  of  what  I  call  the  Idaho  Water 
Export  Act  of  1971. 

How  long  these  upstream  and  downstream 
harassments  will  lie  dormant  is  hard  to  con- 
jecture. We  must  be  eternally  vigilant. 

I  come  now  to  Idaho's  stake  In  water 
resource  development  and  I  am  willing  to 
admit  that  I  have  been  a  long  time  getting 
here.  But  there  Is  purpose  to  my  apparent 
circumlocution.  The  fact  Is  that  no  river  or 
segment  of  river  can  be  properly  evaluated 
In  isolation  from  the  river  system  of  which 
It  Is  a  part. 

The  first  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  Is  that 
more  than  any  other  tributary  of  the  mighty 
Columbia  river  system  the  Snake  Is  a  work- 
ing river.  Its  waters  are  the  life  blood  of 
Southern  and  Eastern  Idaho.  The  3.5  million 
acres  presently  Irrigated  represent  only  about 
half  of  Idaho's  Irrigation  potential.  Back 
through  the  years  leaders  of  both  political 
parties  have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  to 
Insure  that  this  most  precious  water  resource 
and  the  land  of  high  potential  for  reclama- 
tion should  never  be  alienated.  So  far  this 
bipartisan  effort  has  paid  off,  but  we  must  be 
ever  vigilant  so  that  future  generations  will 
bless  us  for  the  prudence  and  foresight  of 
our  stewardship. 

It  Is  no  coincidence  that  here  In  Idaho  we 
speak  proudly  of  the  Treasure  Valley  and  the 
Magic  Valley.  These  valleys  became  treasures 
through  the  magic  of  applying  life  giving 
water  to  arid  lands.  To  Illustrate  the  Impor- 
tance of  water  to  Idaho's  economy  I  have 
frequently  used  this  Ulustratlon.  Suppose  a 
major  disaster  such  as  a  massive  tornado  or 
an  earthquake  reduced  every  home,  every 
business  building,  every  school,  every  hospital 
and  church  to  a  mass  of  rubble  and  ashes. 
As  long  as  the  Snake  River  continued  to  flow 
the  towns  and  the  cities  would  be  rebuilt  and 
revitalized.  Like  the  Phoenix  of  ancient 
mythology  new  structures  would  rise  from 
the  ashes  to  house  a  new  and  thriving  econ- 
omy. But  let  some  major  disaster  diminish  or 
divert  the  flow  of  our  Snake  River  and  the 
towns  and  cities  of  the  Snake  River  Valley 
would  wither  and  die. 

The  earliest  emigrants  paid  Idaho  as  little 
attention  as  possible.  Billowing  clouds  of 
sage-scented  dust  marked  the  Oregon  trail 
as  the  covered  wagons  tolled  slowly  and 
laboriously  across  the  rutted  plains  of  the 
Snake  River  Valley  on  their  way  to  the  lush 
meadows  and  tree  clad  hills  of  the  Willam- 
ette Valley. 

Most  people  do  not  realize  that  Irrigation 
has  flood  control  beneflts  too  and  they  are 
substantial.  This  Is  how  It  comes  about.  The 
Snake  River  at  Welser  contributes  about  10% 
of  the  normal  flow  of  the  Columbia  River  at 
The  Dalles  but,  due  to  the  flood  retarding 
effect  of  reclamation  facilities  upstream  at 
high  flood  stage  the  Snake  at  Welser  contrib- 
utes only  5%  to  the  flood  flows.  Reclamation 
has  tamed  the  floods  by  stabilizing  the  flow 
of  the  river.  On  the  other  hand  the  Clear- 
water and  the  Salmon  and  the  Imnaha  and 
the  Grand  Ronde  which  Join  the  Snake  below 
Welser  contribute  about  14%  of  the  normal 
flow  of  the  Columbia  at  The  Dalles  but  their 
contribution  Increases  to  nearly  30%  of  the 
flood  flows. — These  percentages  are  calculated 
prior  to  Llbby  and  Canadian  Storage  which 
will  reduce  flood  flows  at  The  Dalles  to  a 
tolerable  level  but  will  have  no  effect  what- 
ever on  flood  flows  in  the  Lewlston-Clarkston 
area. 

I  would  point  out  to  those  In  that  area  who 
want  all  dams  below  and  no  dams  above  that 
they  are  courting  disaster.  The  hydrologic 
potential  for  a  major  flood  disaster  Is  en- 
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hanced  by  present  development  of  8  dams 
downstream  which  retard  the  outflow.  Their 
value  for  power  and  navigation  Is  unques- 
tioned. In  every  study  made  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  other  Federal  agencies  these 
dams  were  Intended  to  be  operated  with  ade- 
quate upstream  storage  to  retard  the  runoff 
for  flood  protection  at  the  confluence  of  all 
these  tributaries  at  Lewiston.  When  the 
Lower  Granite  dam  is  completed,  downtown 
Lewiston  will  be  protected  by  dikes. 

The  question  Is,  will  the  dikes  be  ade- 
quate? I  don't  think  they  wlU.  Modem  tech- 
nology enables  us  to  calculate  with  great 
accuracy  the  amount  of  the  runoff  from  any 
watershed.  No  one  has  yet  devised  a  way 
to  predict  the  vagaries  of  the  weather  which 
will  determine  when  or  how  fast  the  runoff 
comes.  Prom  a  flood  control  standpoint  the 
eight  power  and  navigation  dams  are  on  the 
wrong  end  of  the  river  system.  When  the 
floods  do  come  and  downtown  Lewiston  is 
under  water,  the  origin  of  those  flood  flows 
will  be  the  watersheds  of  the  wild  and  the 
untamed  rivers  upstream  rather  than  from 
the  comparatively  docile  Snake. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  flood  control  fa- 
cilities cannot  be  operated  from  the  vantage 
point  that  hindsight  woiild  provide.  Instead, 
they  must  be  operated  on  a  forecast  basis. 
Who  among  u&  has  the  wisdom  of  a  Solomon 
to  decree.  In  a  time  of  energy  crisis,  that  cer- 
tain generators  must  be  idled  In  order  to 
accommodate  flood  flows  which  may  not 
come  at  all  this  year  as  nature  cooperates 
and  provides  another  season  of  orderly  nm- 
off. 

Idaho  has  about  2.5  million  acres  of  wil- 
derness and  primitive  areas,  most  of  It  on 
the  headwaters  of  our  wild  or  our  un- 
tamed rivers.  Another  1.0  million  acres  of 
roadless  areas  are  being  studied  for  Inclu- 
sion In  the  Wilderness  System.  Most  of  these 
additional  areas  are  also  on  the  headwaters 
of  the  same  wild  or  untamed  streams.  These 
rivers  all  converge  In  the  Lewlston-Clarkston 
area.  Are  we  unwittingly  setting  the  stage  for 
a  potential  flood  comparable  to  the  Kootenai 
disasters  of  1948  and  1954? 

Some  attention  should  be  given  In  our 
College  and  University  research  programs 
to  a  study  of  the  sequential  relationship  be- 
tween wilderness,  flres,  wild  rivers  and  floods. 
Here  Is  a  sequence  that  bears  looking  Into 
If  for  no  other  reason  than  to  allay  the 
apprehensions  of  some  of  us  who  spend  a 
lifetime  trying  to  Improve  our  stewardship  of 
our  land  and  water  resources. 

Turning  now  to  another  matter,  1  am 
more  than  a  little  concerned  that  those  who 
propose  legislation  to  determine  a  perma- 
nent classification  of  the  Middle  Snake  area 
know  so  little  about  this  great  resource.  The 
clamor  for  a  National  River  may  be  tempo- 
rarily stilled  but  what  to  do  with  the  Middle 
Snake  Is  still  a  lively  Issue.  I  am  In  total 
disagreement  with  those  who  would  exercise 
the  power  of  eminent  domain  to  compel  ex- 
isting ranches  to  liquidate  and  allow  those 
private  lands  to  revert  to  wilderness.  In  the 
first  place  this  procedure  sets  a  very  danger- 
ous precedent.  Secondly,  livestock  ranches, 
operating  in  full  compliance  with  sound 
conservation  practices,  are  wholly  compati- 
ble with  the  Recreation  Area  concept.  This 
is  the  policy  we  followed  In  setting  up  the 
Sawtooth  National  Recreation  Area.  We  de- 
cided that  operating  ranches  there  enhanced 
the  recreation  potential  of  the  area  rather 
than  to  detract  from  It.  The  same  Is  true  of 
the  Middle  Snake. 

If  the  ranches  must  go  and  those  beautiful 
hayflelds  return  to  wilderness  then  we  should 
go  all  the  way  and  deny  the  use  of  power 
boats  on  the  river  as  we  do  in  a  true  wilder- 
ness where  all  of  us  are  on  equal  terms. 
If  the  ranchers  are  forced  out  and  Ihe  puwer 
boats  remain,  then  the  Middle  Snake  will 
become  a  rich  man's  recreation  preserve  with 
special  privilege  to  those  who  can  afford 
the  deluxe  jet  boat  service  out  of  Lew^lston 
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In  conjunction  with  special 
upstream  acconimodatoias  on 
don't  think  that  America  can 
cate  a  resource  so  precious  to 
few. 

And  finally  I  am  apprehens 
effectiveness  of  "protective 
sors  of  Recreation  Area  legislat 
prepared   for  the   Middle   Sna 
language  will  be  written  into 
guarantees  rights  for  future 
sumptlve  use  when  mere  new 
claimed    for    Irrigation.    Befoi 
Idaho  and  Oregon  cooperate  in 
the   Middle   Snake   a   federal 
it  be  for  a  National  River,  a 
River,  or  even  a  National  Re 
In  the  belief  that  protective 
Ing    the    supremacy    of    State 
think  they  should  consider  w 
pened  to  such  protective 
rivers   in  other   Western  state; 
give  details  here  but  the  recoip 
for  examination. 

In  short,   the   record  shows 
tective  language,  however 
has  ever  survived  the  challenge 
by   those   who  sought   to 
Is  why  I  have  grave  concern 
mate  effectiveness  of  any 
porate   protective   language 
stream  consumptive  use  ur.dei 
any    proposal    that    bears    a 
and  or  is  set  aside  for  a 
purpose. 

To  those   who  are   not 
area,  the  name  "Hells  Canyon" 
exciting    place.    Many    people 
ranching   area   along   the    nav 
of  the  Middle  Snake  as  Hells 
ing  spent  twelve  years  living  Ir 
speak  with  some  degree  of 
book    "Home    Below    Hells 
Jordan    took    care    to    e 
ranching  area  where  we  lived 
below  the  true  Hells  Canyon, 
the  deepest  canyon  In  North 
area  lies  roughly  between  the 
gatlon  upstream  from  Lewlston 
of  navigation  downstream  from 
distance  of  roughly  twenty  five 
Indeed  spectacular.  No  trails, 
walls  rising  abruptly  from  the 
Seven  Devils  on  the  Idaho  side 
lo.va  Mountains   on   the   Oregon 
l3    Hells    Canyon,    impenetrably 
downstream    floating — remote 
No  matter  how  you  label  it  the 
Hells  Canyon  proper  is  destin(  d 
unchanged  unless  it  becomes 
of  a  high  dam  downstream  oii 
Snake. 

The  ranching  area  where 
is  focused   is   not  much   dlffc 
number  of  western   ranch 
similar  to  the  Rlgglns,  Whltebl^ 
Salmon   River.   It  is  accessible 
power   boats  and  by  many 
It  provides  a  continuing 
tlon  to  a  region  where  most 
already  publicly  owned.  1  repea  t 
tlon  I  mentioned  earlier.  ThcJ 
change  the  regimen  of  a 
country    for    all    time    should 
Judgment  by  spending  a  week 
area  at  various  seasons  of  the 
my  services  as  a  tour  guide  foi 

A  distinguished  Supreme  Cou 
declared  that  a  river  is  more 
Ity — It   is   a   treasure.   The 
truly   Idaho's   treasure.   In   v 
Is  greater  than  the  Colorado 
purpose   potential   it    is   unexc 
river    in    America.    Some    of    1 
are  already  Included   in   the 
Rivers  System:   The  Lochsa, 
Pork  of  the  Clearwater  and  the 
of  the  Salmon  contribute 
mileage  of  the  entire  system. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  the  Grand  Ronde  are  natural  wild  rivers. 
But  the  main  stem  of  the  Snake  from  Wyo- 
ming to  Weiser  is  very  different. 

I  wish  to  re-emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
Snake  is  a  working  river — one  of  the  most 
heavily  used  rivers  in  the  country.  Idaho's 
major  Industries — agriculture  and  food  proc- 
essing are  directly  dependent  upon  water 
from  the  Snake. 

In  spite  of  wishful  thinking  on  the  part  of 
many  of  us,  that  Idaho  should  remain  un- 
changed and  unspoiled,  our  state  Is  destined 
to  Increase  in  population.  We  had  better 
prepare  ourselves  to  manage  the  inevitable 
growth  so  as  to  retain  the  best  of  what  we 
have  and  to  accommodate  growth  and  expan- 
sion of  the  right  kind. 

Along  with  our  water  resources  planning 
we  need  a  comprehensive  statewide  land  use 
plan  that  is  compatible  with  our  long  term 
objectives.  As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my 
remarks  land  and  water  and  life  are  Inter- 
dependent. 

The  best  way  that  we  in  Idaho  can  Improve 
the  quality  of  life  is  to  dedicate  ourselves 
to  Improving  the  quality  of  our  stewardship 
over  the  land  and  the  water  resources  which 
are  our  heritage.  Some  people  equate  non- 
use  with  conservation— or  conversely,  use 
with  exploitation.  Neither  is  true.  Wise  and 
responsible  use  Is  the  essence  of  true  con- 
servation. By  using  these  resources  wisely 
and  well,  we  not  only  improve  the  quality  of 
our  own  lives  but  we  may  take  pride  In  pass- 
ing our  heritage  on  to  future  generations  as 
good  or  better  than  It  came  to  us. 
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WELFARE  SCANDAL 


HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  29,  1973 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  mounting  list  of  abuses  of 
our  Nation's  welfare  system  demands 
urgent  congressional  attention.  I  am 
certain  that  the  scandals  uncovered  by 
reporters  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  in 
the  Milwaukee  County  Welfare  Depart- 
ment can  be  found  elsewhere  in  the 
country.  Today  I  am  inserting  into  the 
Record  the  fifth  installment  of  the  series 
by  Miss  Gene  Cunningham  and  Stuart 
Wilk. 

Opponents  of  the  present  slipshod 
welfare  system  have  charged,  often  with- 
out proof,  that  much  of  the  cash  money 
allotted  to  meet  food  and  shelter  needs 
of  welfare  families  is,  instead,  diverted 
to  pay  for  unneeded  consumer  goods  or 
for  visits  to  neighborhood  taverns.  In 
this  installment,  the  reporters  document 
several  such  cases  of  welfare  checks  be- 
ing mailed  directly  to  taverns  to  pay  bar 
bills  for  recipients.  Certainly  such  abuses 
stretch  common  humanitarlanlsm  be- 
yond legitimate  bounds. 

If  the  $28  million  allegedly  wasted  in 
Milwaukee  County  for  welfare  last  year 
is  even  a  roughly  accurate  figure  for 
other  jurisdictions,  it  means  that  we 
waste  more  money  each  year  on  welfare 
than  we  are  spending  to  clean  up  our 
environment.  If  we  truly  want  to  reorder 
om*  priorities  and  control  government 
spending,  a  top  priority  should  be  a  top- 
to-bottom  review  and  reform  of  our  fail- 
ing welfare  system. 

The  article  follows: 


Aid  Checks  Go  Dikect  to  Taverns 

(By  Gene  Cunningham  and  Stuart  Wilk) 

Some  welfare  recipients  ne'.er  see  their 
welfare  checks.  Local  taverns  do. 

lu  some  cases,  the  checks  are  mailed  to 
the  taverns  by  the  Milwaukee  County  Wel- 
fare Department.  Instead  of  to  the  recipients' 
homes,  according  to  the  tavern  owners. 

Some  welfare  checks — whether  mailed  to 
the  taverns  or  not — are  used  to  pay  off  the 
recipients'  bar  bills.  The  bulk  of  their  checks 
goes  to  the  taverns  immediately  after  the  re- 
cipients endorse  them. 

Sometimes  they  drink  away  their  checka 
and  "by  the  end  of  the  month,  they're  living 
on  apples."  said  Neal  Burllant,  owner  of  the 
Sixteen  Hundred  Bar,  1600  W.  State  St. 

Burllant  told  reporters  that  as  many  as 
eight  welfare  checks  had  been  sent  in  the 
past  to  his  tavern  each  month.  Until  re- 
cently, he  said,  three  recipients  had  their 
checks  maUed  there. 

Checks  are  now  being  mailed  to  Curley's 
Tap.  1744  N.  3rd  St.,  and  Curley's  West  (for- 
merly Hooligan's  West) ,  2713  W.  Pond  du  Lac 
Ave.,  acording  to  Harvey  Rotter,  owner  cf 
both  taverns. 

Rotter  said  that  four  checks  are  sent  each 
month  to  Curley's  and  "about  a  half  dozen" 
to  Curley's  West. 

The  director  of  the  welfare  department 
Insists  that  all  checks  are  mailed  to  the 
client's  home  or  are  held  at  the  department. 

And  an  official  In  the  State  Department  of 
Health  and  Social  Services  said  that  mailing 
checks  to  taverns  "certainly  wouldn't  be  very 
good  practice." 

Welfare  checks  are  mailed  "to  the  home 
address,  or  held  In  the  department  for  an 
Individual  If  we  want  to,"  said  Arthur  Silver- 
man, welfare  director.  "In  general,  checks 
are  mailed  to  the  address." 

"Welfare  checks  cannot  be  sent  to  other 
than  the  recipient's  home  or  a  designated 
payee,"  said  Lowell  D.  Trewartha.  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Programs  Planning  and 
Development,  Division  of  Family  Services. 

Trewartha  said  that  If  checks  are  being 
maUed  to  taverns.  It  Is  not  "good  practice." 

"The  Implication  (in  state  and  federal 
guidelines )  is  very  strong  that  checks  should 
be  sent  to  the  address  where  the  person  is 
living,  he  said. 

"I  know  I'll' get  my  money  when  they 
(welfare  recipients)  cash  their  checks,"  Bur- 
llant told  reporters. 

TABS  RUN  HIGH 

Some  of  the  tabs  at  the  Sixteen  Hundred 
run  as  high  as  $100,  Burllant  said. 

If  the  bar  bill  exceeds  the  amount  of  the 
check,  Burllant  gives  the  recipient  money  for 
rent  and  carries  the  balance  onto  the  next 
month's  tab,  he  said. 

Some  of  his  customers  "eat  bologna  sand- 
wiches" all  winter  at  churches  that  have 
programs  to  feed  the  needy,  he  said. 

The  Sixteen  Hundred  Bar  caters  to  a  large 
welfare  clientele.  With  "35  cents  a  shot"  as 
a  drawing  card,  the  tavern  serves  many  of  the 
blacks,  whites  and  Indians  who  live  In  the 
area. 

The  5th  and  20th  of  each  month  is 
"Mother's  Day"  at  the  Sixteen  Hundred,  so 
named  because  those  are  the  dates  that 
checks  come  out  for  Aid  to  Pamllles  with 
Dependent  Children. 

The  bar  is  teeming  with  customers  from 
early  In  the  morning  until  midnight  on  those 
occassions.  Some  welfare  mothers  spend  b 
good  portion  of  their  checks  at  his  tavern, 
Burllant  said. 

Conversation  at  the  bar  often  revolves 
around  the  welfare  system — and  how  to  beat 
It. 

METHODS  EXCHANGED 

One  woman  bragged  to  other  customers 
how  she  defrauded  the  department  of  $200 
In  one  day,  Burllant  recalled.  Other  custom- 
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ers  tell  similar  tales  and  trade  schemes  on 
how  to  get  money  out  of  the  welfare  depart- 
ment. 

Rotter  told  a  reporter  that  he  does  not  give 
credit  to  persons  who  have  checks  mailed  to 
Curley's  and  Curley's  West. 

"It's  not  that  we  want  their  checks  so  we 
can  get  a  part  of  It,"  he  said.  "That  fact  is 
that  the  maUboxes  don't  lock  and  they  can't 
protect  their  checks.  .  .  .  They  know  damn 
well  that  If  their  check  comes  here  they're 
going  to  get  It  In  their  hands." 

Silverman  Is  not  the  only  administrator 
who  Is  confident  that  checks  are  mailed  to 
the  home  and  not  to  taverns  or  other  com- 
mercial establishments. 

"The  postman  wUl  not  leave  the  check 
unless  he  knows  that  client  is  living  there," 
said  Frank  Pokomy,  the  department's  finan- 
cial Mslstance  supervisor. 

"That's  an  interagency  agreement  we  have" 
with  the  post  office,  he  said. 

All  checks,  Pokomy  said,  are  sent  to  the 
client's  residence. 

"It  has  to  be  sent  to  the  residence." 
Pokorny  repeated.  "That  check  would  come 
back  to  us  because  that  postman  knows  that 
guy  doesn't  live  there  at  that  address." 


OIL  PRODUCERS'  VIEWPOINT 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  March  29,  1973 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  the  Tulsa  Daily  World  published 
an  account  of  a  recent  statement  con- 
cerning a  national  energy  policy  issued 
by  the  Mid-Continent  Oil  &  Gas  Associ- 
ation. 

In  view  of  the  decreased  availability  of 
energy  supplies  and  the  controversy  over 
pressure  for  rising  prices,  I  e.specially 
commend  the  article  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

Statement  Prepared  Prom  Producers'  View- 
point: Price  Freedom  Stressed  in  Midco's 
Energy  Policy 

(By  Riley  W.  Wilson) 

Leaders  from  the  basic  segment  of  the  pe- 
troleum industry — the  men  who  find,  drill 
and  produce  the  oil  and  gas — Thursday  gave 
their  version  of  what  a  national  energy  pol- 
icy should  be. 

Directors  of  the  national  Mld-Contlnent 
Oil  &  Gas  Association,  a  unique  union  of  pro- 
duction men  from  giant  major  to  small  inde- 
pendent companies,  didn't  contradict  other 
Industry  groups. 

But  their  policy  statement  bore  down  hard 
on  some  basic  points  and  went  into  practical 
oil-country  detail  on  others,  with  all  points 
supporting  the  basic  goal  of  a  strong  domestic 
producing  Industry. 

And  the  point  stres.^ed  most  seemed  to  be 
the  need  for  free-play  price  action,  not  only 
to  spur  supplies  but  also  to  curb  demand. 

Tax  incentives,  which  "reward  success," 
also  should  be  strengthened  for  exploration 
and  production,  and  private  enterprise 
should  be  encouraged.  It  added. 

By  design,  the  Mld-Contlnent  directors 
spoke  as  producers,  not  as  representatives  of 
major  or  lndef>endent  companies,  refiners  or 
marketers. 

A  year  ago,  the  directors  set  up  a  special 
committee  to  make  svire  the  producer  view- 
point was  heard  In  national  energv'  policy 
discussions  by  the  numerous  industry  and 
government  study  groups. 

Jack  Abemathy,  president  of  Big  Chief  Co. 
In  Oklahoma  Cltv  and  former  chairman  of 
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the  National  Petroleum  Council,  pressed  for 
the  producer  Input  action. 

The  result  was  a  separate  policy  statement 
for  the  Mld-Contlnent  Itself. 

James  Sewell,  Dallas  Independent  and  past 
president  of  the  Mld-Contlnent,  headed  the 
committee. 

Retiring  Mldco  chairman  N.  H.  Wheless 
Jr.  of  Shreveport,  La.,  was  also  active  In  the 
drafting. 

Policy  statements  by  other  Industry  groups 
have  discussed  price  and  associations  repre- 
senting the  small  producer-explorers  have 
pressed  strongly  for  price  increases  for  crude 
oU. 

Groups  covering  all  sizes  of  oil  companies, 
however,  have  tended  to  couch  their  discus- 
sions of  price  In  such  terms  as  "Incentives," 
except  when  talking  about  gas  deregulation. 

The  American  Petroleum  Institute,  repre- 
senting all  segments  of  the  petroleum  Indus- 
try, also  referred  to  "market  forces  of  com- 
petitive economy"  as  a  desirable  thing  and 
to  the  "cost  of  supplying  energy." 

The  producers  of  the  Mld-Contlnent,  how- 
ever, hit  price  firmly  and  often  as  the  best 
way  to  handle  supply,  demand,  and  what 
forms  of  energy  should  be  used  where. 

"Market  price  in  the  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem Is  the  most  effective  regulator  of  supply 
and  demand  and  also  the  best  allocator  of 
resources,"  the  Mldco  statement  said  in  Its 
early  listing  of  policy  principles. 

h&ter.  It  added: 

"In  all  economic  ventures,  the  incentive 
for  greater  supply  is  centered  on  price,  i.e., 
a  higher  price  elicits  an  increase  In  supply 
and  a  lower  price — lower  supply." 

StUl  further: 

"End-use  controls  of  energy  resources, 
which  would  Involve  federal  regulations  to 
dictate  priorities  for  each  type  of  consumer 
to  which  a  fuel  could  be  sold,  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly complex  to  develop  and  adminis- 
ter. ...  A  free  marketplace,  where  the  laws 
of  supply  and  demand  are  permitted  to  func- 
tion. Is  the  best  allocator  of  supply  and  regu- 
lator of  demand." 

Calling  for  continued  quantltlve  limits  on 
Imports — limited  to  the  difference  between 
domestic  supply  and  demand — the  Mldco 
statement  also  said  only  foreign  crude  shoxild 
be  allowed  entry. 

This  would  encourage  the  construction  of 
domestic  refineries. 

It  added : 

"Without  a  strong  domestic  petroleum 
producing  and  refining  Industry,  the  Unit- 
ed States  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  foreign 
cartels. 

"These  cartels  would  be  In  a  position  to 
raise  oil  prices  even  more  rapidly  than  they 
are  already  being  raised  today. " 

In  calling  for  access  to  federal  lands,  par- 
ticularly offshore  areas,  the  Mld-Contlnent 
went  further  than  most  industry  groups  in 
giving  specifics. 

Instead  of  generalized  statements  about 
"more  frequent"  sales  of  offshore  leases,  the 
producers  said: 

"There  should  be  a  sufficient  niunber  of 
lease  sales  each  year  to  support  an  annual 
leasing  program  of  3  million  to  5  million  acres 
per  year." 

The  statement  also  rapped  the  govern- 
ment's practice  of  rejecting  some  bids  be- 
cause they  did  not  "equal  a  figure  held  In 
secret"  by  the  government. 

All  bids  that  meet  a  pre-announced  mini- 
mum should  be  honored,  the  Mld-Contlnent 
said."  Rejecting  bids  after  disclosing  the  op- 
erator's evaluations  Is  discriminatory  and 
prejudicial"  and  could  destroy  the  bidders' 
competitive  position  in  the  future,  he  added. 

Because  future  exploration  will  be  In  high- 
risk  and  difficult  operating  areas,  the  pro- 
ducers also  said  consideration  should  be  given 
to  lengthening  the  lease  terms  beyond  the 
present  5-year  awards,  "at  the  cation  of  the 
Secretary  of  Interior." 
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The  statement  also  advocated  a  single, 
comprehensive  environmental  Impact  report 
to  cover  offshore  leasing  to  prevent  delays 
causes  by  such  reports  at  each  stage  of  de- 
velopment. 

Other  points  made: 

Government  funding  for  research  should 
be  confined  to  "exploratory  and  early  de- 
velopment stages,"  with  private  Industry  as- 
suming the  responsibility  for  commercial  de- 
velopment. 

Emergency  supplies  of  crude  should  be 
stockpiled. 

The  states  should  continue  in  charge  of 
conservation  controls. 

No  federal  oil  company  can  be  justified. 

Natural  gas  prices  should  be  freed  of  con- 
trols. 

Environmental-energy  balances  must  be 
develop>€d. 

The  health  and  safety  of  the  public  and 
workers  must  be  safeguarded. 


MOST     AMERICANS     COMPREHEND 
PATRIOTISM,  RESPECT  OF  POWS 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday,  March  29,  1973 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  whUe 
millions  of  Americans  wept  with  joy  over 
the  return  of  our  prisoners  of  war  from 
Vietnam,  the  dissident  few  have  at- 
tempted to  cast  doubt  on  the  sincerity 
and  true  patriotism  of  these  brave  men, 
through  charges  of  "orchestrated  Amer- 
icanism." The  nonsense  of  this  accusa- 
tion has  already  become  too  apparent 
and  I  am  sure  many  of  my  House  col- 
leagues will  enjoy  reading  the  following 
editorial  published  in  the  San  Diego  Eve- 
ning Tribmie  on  March  5 : 
Most  Americans  Comprehend  Patriotism, 
Respect  of  POW's 

Old  hatreds  die  hard. 

We  cannot  be  surprised  then  that  the  ex- 
pressions of  patriotism  and  pride  from  re- 
turning U.S.  prlsoners-of-war  are  treated 
with  skepticism  in  those  Iron  Curtain  na- 
tions where  scorn  of  the  United  States  is  a 
way  of  life. 

Despite  the  recent  signals  of  civility  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  Washington, 
Moscow  Is  not  yet  reconcUed  to  the  fact  that 
some  Americans  like  living  under  the  capi- 
talistic system. 

Izvestia,  the  government  newspaper,  de- 
plored the  "braln-washlng"  of  POWs  that 
made  them  nothing  more  than  "pawns"  of 
the  Pentagon  and  the  White  House. 

The  newspaper  described  "Operation 
Homecoming"  as  a  two-stage  program  care- 
fully staged  by  the  Pentagon. 

"The  Pentagon  brain-washes  the  prisoners 
and  prisoners  brainwash  the  American  pub- 
lic," Izvestia  concluded. 

We  can  shrug  off  the  pronouncements  of 
the  Kremlin's  house  organ  as  predictable  in 
a  nation  treading  a  diplomatic  tightrope 
through  a  riven  Communist  world. 

Less  understandable,  but  equally  pre- 
dictable perhaps,  are  the  echoes  In  our  own 
country  among  those  whose  antiwar  cru- 
sade fiounders  for  want  of  an  objective. 

Newsweek's  Shana  Alexander,  whose  Jour- 
nalistic career  blossomed  during  a  lofty  In- 
tellectual alliance  with  former  Sen.  Eugene 
McCarthy  at  the  height  of  his  abortive  drive 
for  the  1968  presidential  nomination,  agrees 
wholeheartedly  with  Izvestia. 

Writing  of  the  prisoners,  she  mourned 
".  .  .  the  final  Irony  .  .  .  that  after  eight 
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cruel  years  as  prisoners  of  wet,  they  have 
now  become  hostages  of  propaganda,  pris- 
oners of  peace  with  honor." 

Unknowingly,  perhaps,  she  toarroted  th« 
Izvestla  conviction  that  an  Apparent  re- 
surgence of  American  pride  and  dignity  bears 
the  touch  of  the  "director's  gulc^ng  hand." 

"Stage-managed"  was  the]  Alexander 
term. 

The  force  of  the  columnist"!  distrust  of 
the  POWs'  "smart  salutes,  th«  recruiting- 
poster  grins,  the  radiant  wines,  the  .  .  . 
statements  of  gratitude"  was  bli  inted  by  her 
concession  that  the  "commercial"  must  have 
been  produced  during  a  20-hou:"  plane  ride. 
The  New  York  Times  was  simJarly  aghast 
at  the  manipulation  of  the  prisoners  by  the 
detested  Nixon  administration. 

The  Times  Implied  that  the  m^n  were  pro- 
grammed like  a  computer,  presumably  for 
the  glorification  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
and  the  Defense  Department. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  prejudice  should 
be  allowed  to  mar  the  Joy  of  tlie  prisoners 
In  their  freedom  or  to  cast  sispiclon  on 
their  obvious  sense  of  honor  a  ad  purpose. 
What  Izvestla  could  not  knovi — but  what 
Shana  Alexander  and  the  New  Tork  Times 
should  know — Is  that  American  respect  for 
the  qualities  of  patriotism,  morality  and  self- 
dlsclpUne  has  not  been  swept  away  In  a 
sea  of  permissiveness. 

The  contemptible  effort  to  stai  ip  the  pris- 
oners as  puppets  is  made  ludlcmus  by  the 
simple  mechanics  of  the  homecoming  pro- 
cedure. 

It  Ignores  the  reality  that  tlie  majority 
of  the  returning  POWs  are  canier  military 
men,  Intelligent,  educated  and  cedlcated  to 
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the   belief  that   they  represent  the  finest 
coimtry  In  the  world. 

It  further  falls  to  understand  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  American  people,  re- 
gardless of  their  feelings  toward  a  partlcxilar 
war,  share  that  beUef  and  find  nothing  In- 
comprehensible In  a  public  display  of  re- 
spect, loyalty  and  love. 


ADMINISTRATION  BUDGET  POL- 
ICIES REFLECT  SLOWDOWN  AND 
STRETCHOUT  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS 
PROJECTS  THROUGHOUT  NATION 


Fiscal  year  1973 
approprii  tion 


Lower  Mississippi  Valley  Division.. 

Missouri  River  Division 

New  England  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division 

North-Central  Division I.I 

North  Pacific  Division II 

Ohio  River  Division ..IIII 

Pacific  Ocean  Division IIIIII 

South  Atlantic  Division '.'.'.'.'.11 

South  Pacific  Division I.'..." 

Southwestern  Division I 


$155,115 
123.813 
28.  220  500 
142. 823 
122. 376 
298,  397 
261,356 

2.052  400 
199. 11?;"" 
109,93; 
249.609 


...       Subtotal 1,692,814 

Mississippi  River  and  tributaries 

(Lower  Mississippi  Valley) 

Remaining  items  (not  by  division) 


113. 320,  MO 
132.926.D00 


Total. 


CONSTITUENTS'  COMPI 
ABOUT  SOARING  FOOD 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OP   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  29,  1973 

Mr.  EVENS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  and 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  Appropria- 
tions has  recently  completed  3  weeks  of 
hearings  on  the  budget  request  of  the 
U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  for  fiscal  1974. 

In  this  connection  I  must  advise  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  the  budget 
recommends  only  five  new  construction 
starts  and  only  eight  planning  starts  and 
10  surveys  for  the  new  year. 

This  represents  the  smallest  recom- 
mendation of  new  starts  in  my  memory 
as  a  member  and  chairman  of  this  Sub- 
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committee  on  Public  Works  Appropria- 
tions. 

This  giant  step  backward  In  the  Na- 
tion's public  worlts  construction  program 
is  a  part  of  the  general  pattern  In  the 
budget  of  slowdowns,  stretchouts,  and 
delays. 

The  net  result  will  be  that  the  Nation 
will  fall  further  behind  in  essential  and 
necessary  planning  and  construction  of 
water  resource  and  needed  public  works 
to  provide  vital  and  Important  services 
for  our  expanding  population. 

In  addition,  the  unnecessary  delays  In 
public  works  which  this  budget  envisions 
will  Increase  the  ultimate  costs  of  pub- 
lic works  projects  when  completed.  The 
costs  of  construction  materials  and  labor 
are  increasing  at  an  average  rate  of  15 
percent  annually. 

In  addition,  the  people  will  be  denied— 
by  slowdowns— the  benefits  of  projects 
that  could  be  brought  on  the  line  much 
earlier  than  the  budget  contemplates. 

In  this  connection,  because  of  the  in- 
terest of  my  colleagues  and  the  American 
people  is  a  strong,  viable,  and  continu- 
ing public  works  program  in  the  national 
interest,  I  place  in  the  Record  herewith 
a  table  summarizing  the  total  reductions 
for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  $412,240,- 
000,  comparing  the  fiscal  1973  budget 
with  the  fiscal  1974  requests. 

The  information  follows: 


COMPARISON  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1974  BUDGET  REQUEST  TO  FISCAL  YEAR  1973  APPROPRIATION 


Fiscal  year  1974 

appropriation 

request 


General 
investigations 


Advance 
engineering 
and  design 


Advance 

land 

acquisition 


Construction 


Major 
rehabilitation 


Operation 

and 

maintenance 


Total 


900 
500 


100 
300 
300 
100 


7,000 

2  300 


300 
600 


$124,593,000 
105,419,000 

24,768,000 
106, 074.  000 

90,  864.  000 

246. 405,  000 

209.  831, 000 

1.  081, 000 

157,430,000 

68. 600, 000 
186. 488,  OOO 


-$1, 077, 000 

-2,000 

-575,000 

-1,888,000 

-3,236,000 

-500, 000 

+62,000 

+272,000 

-723,000 

-1,839,000 

-1,561,000 


-$1, 624, 000 

-699.  OOO 

-770,000 

-624, 000 

-870,000 

-1,125,000 

-2,458,000 

-355, 000 

-1,557,000 

-3,309,000 

-4,  782, 000 


-2,000,000 


+500,000 
-100,000 
-550.000 

"-i."5dd,'ddd' 


-$29,255,000  .. 
-18,299,000 
-2,423,000  .. 
-35,459.000  .. 
-17,799,000  .. 
-54,861,000  .. 
-50,355,000  .. 
+200,000  .. 
-46.169.000 
-34,008.000  .. 
-59,443,000  .. 


-200,000 


+6,900,000 


+$1, 433, 100 

+2,805,500 

+315,500 

1,221,900 

-10,107,300 
+4,  593, 700 
+1,775,900 
-1,088,400 
+1,362,000 
-2,176,300 
+2,664,400 


000      1,321,553,000       -11,067,000       -18,173,000 
-145,000  -160,000  , 


-$30,522,900 
-18,394,500 
-3,452,500 
-36, 749, 100 
-31,512.300 
-51,992,300 
-51,525,100 
-971,400 
-41,687,000 
-41.332,300 
-63,121,600 


111,561,000 
93, 706, 000 


-3,650,000      -347,871,000 
-2.554,000 


+6, 700, 000 


+2,800,000 
+1,100,000 


-371,261,000 

-1,759,000 
-39, 220, 000 


-11,212,000       -18,233,000         -3,650,000      -350,425,000         +6.700,000         +3.900,000       -412,240,000 
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HON.  ELIZABETH  HOLTZMAN 


OF   NEW    TORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Thursday,  March  29, 
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Spea  cer 


Miss  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  __._ 
dally  basis  we  are  deluged  with 
about  the  soaring  rise  in  food 
know  that  the  typical  American 
must  pay  2.5  percent  more  t 
for  its  groceries  than  it  paid 
We  also  know  that  if  the  pricf 
continues    to    rise    at    the 
Americans  will  experience  a  3 
yearly  increase  in  their  food 

However,  as  startling  as  the^e 
tics  are,  nothing  has  impressed 
about  this  problem  than  the 
and  forthright  letters  I  have 
from  my  constituents  explalntig 
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daily  battles  with  their  own  domestic 
budgets.  Today  I  introduce  into  the 
the  Congressional  Record  a  typical  let- 
ter which  I  have  received  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  was  written  by  Mrs.  Betty  Lavln, 
a  housewife  and  mother  of  six  children. 
It  portrays  more  dramatically  the  na- 
ture of  the  crisis  we  are  confronting 
than  any  set  of  Government  statistics. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  letters  of  this  na- 
ture will  spur  us  to  fill  the  void  left  by 
the  President's  inaction  in  this  area: 
Representative  Elizabeth  Holtzman, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Concresswoman  Holtzman:  As  an 
enraged  housevlfe  I  am  writing  to  you  to 
protest  against  the  ungodly  Inflation  of  food 
prices.  Today's  Dally  News  featured  an  ar- 
ticle In  which  you  were  Interviewed  on  this 
subject.  The  general  comment  of  all  the 
Congressmen  Interviewed  was  that  people 
were  not  raising  their  voices  via  letters  to 
protest.  Allow  me  to  aid  In  filling  this  void. 

We  are  a  famUy  of  eight  of  better  than 


the  national  average  of  means.  We  have 
never  sought  anything  for  nothing  and 
thank  God  for  what  we  do  have.  We  have 
paid  through  the  nose  for  everything  In  the 
manner  which  all  New  Yorkers  accept  as  a 
way  of  life.  We  have  seen  our  hard-earned 
dollars  thrown  to  the  winds  of  waste,  de- 
struction, deterioration,  and  sheer  folly.  This 
is  New  York.  Somehow,  we  managed  In  spite 
of  It. 

But  now  my  kitchen  has  been  Invaded.  For 
the  record,  I  won't  go  down  without  a  fight. 
I  won't  go  down,  period.  My  family  has  to 
eat;  farm  subsidies,  quotas,  wheat  deals, 
crime  syndicates  or  anything  or  anyone  else 
be  damned. 

You  were  quoted  as  favoring  price  roll- 
backs. I  call  on  you  to  speak  and  act  for 
these  roll-backs  In  Congress.  Who  is  getting 
the  golden  egg  that  last  month's  chicken 
laid  at  39#  per  pound?  That  same  chicken  Is 
now  69c.  Beef  Is  ridiculous  and  veal  Is  $4.00 
per  pound. 

What  we  need  Is  Immediate  action  In  this 
"kitchen  crisis".  Let  the  agriculture  bloc 
know  that  America's  breadbasket  will  be  a 
pretty  sad  sack  If  It  doesn't  have  America's 
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back-bone,  the  long  sxifferlng  middle  class, 
to  bang  on.  The  farmer  who  gets  paid  not 
to  raise  crops  Is  Just  as  much  a  free-loader 
as  the  welfMe  recipient  who  Is  too  lazy  to 
work.  I  pay  for  both  of  them.  Let  the  unions 
Involved  itnow  that  the  American  housewife 
will  be  beard  above  their  screams  for  more, 
more.  After  all,  what  does  the  \inlon  man 
stand  to  gain  from  this  Inflation?  He  goes 
home  every  night  to  a  dlsgnintled  wife,  too. 
She  stands  next  to  me  at  the  checkout  and 
winces  as  each  Item  Is  rung  up.  Let  them 
aU  know — from  politician  to  peddler — that 
Ms.  America  Is  no  damn  fool. 

Once  again,  I  endorse  your  stand  for  roll- 
backs and  tirge  you  to  push  all  the  way  no 
matter  what  It  takes  or  who  It  hurts.  My 
children  are  waiting  for  their  dinner — with 
meat  and  enough  of  It.  I  am  ready  to  pay 
for  It  at  fair  prices  but  I  will  pay  tribute 
to  no  one,  no  way,  for  It. 

CKx>d  luck  to  you,  Congresswoman,  and 
good  hunting. 

Sincerely  and  hopefully  yours, 

Mrs.  Thomas  V.  LAvm. 


PLIGHT  OP  SOVIET  JEWS 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLOSmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursday.  March  29.  1973 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
instance  of  Soviet  harassment  of  Soviet 
Jews  has  been  brought  to  our  attention. 

Mark  Yampolsky,  25-year-old  recent 
emigrant  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  Israel, 
began  a  himger  strike  this  morning  in 
front  of  the  Soviet  Embassy.  His  purpose 
is  to  get  the  Soviet  authorities  to  allow 
his  wife's  family  to  leave  Russia.  A  sim- 
ilar hunger  strike  by  the  parents  and  sis- 
ter of  Mark's  wife  at  the  Central  Tele- 
phone Station  in  Novosibirsk,  Siberia,  is 
now  in  its  6th  day.  Mark's  wife  Eleanora, 
is  on  a  hunger  strike  in  front  of  the  So- 
viet Embassy  in  London. 

Mark,  who  is  from  Kiev,  and  his 
wife  Eleanora,  from  Novosibirsk,  were 
granted  permission  several  months  ago 
to  emigrate  to  Israel  together  with 
Eleanora's  grandfather  after  consider- 
able harassment  from  the  Russian  au- 
thorities. However,  Eleanora's  parents 
and  sister,  the  Poltinnikovs,  who  also  ap- 
plied last  year  to  leave  Russia  have  had 
their  emigration  application  denied. 

Last  Thursday,  Eleanora's  grandfather, 
who  was  recuperating  in  Switzerland 
prior  to  continuing  his  journey  from  Rus- 
sia to  Israel,  died  at  the  age  of  84.  The 
funeral  is  to  take  place  April  6. 

The  Poltinnikovs  began  an  immediate 
himger  strike  in  the  emigration  ofiBce 
of  Novosibirsk  to  press  the  Russian  au- 
thorities to  allow  them  to  attend  the 
funeral  in  Switzerland  and,  subsequent- 
ly, to  emigrate  to  Israel.  Mark  and  Elea- 
nora decided  to  resort  to  hunger  strikes 
when  Eleanora  was  told  2  days  ago 
by  telephone  by  the  Russian  authorities 
that  "your  parents  will  never  be  allowed 
to  emigrate." 

Dr.  Isaac  Poltinnikov,  53,  Mark's 
father-in-law,  is  an  outstanding  ophthal- 
mologist who  retired  2  years  ago.  Since 
applying  to  emigrate  to  Israel  last  sum- 
mer, he  has  had  his  pension  suspended. 
In  addition,  the  family  has  been  sub- 
jected to  ceaseless  ordeals  and  abuses,  In- 
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eluding  Imprisonment  of  the  wife  and 
daughter — Eleanora's  sister.  The  impris- 
onment was  terminated  when  Mrs.  Pol- 
tinnikov suffered  a  heart  attack  while  In 
Jail. 

The  harassment,  loss  of  pension,  and 
arbitrary  imprisonment  are  common 
measures  used  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  terrorize  Jews  who  have  applied 
to  emigrate  from  Russia  and  to  intimi- 
date others  from  applying. 

Mark  Yampolsky  will  be  located 
throughout  his  hunger  strike  across  the 
street  from  the  Russian  Embassy  in  front 
of  the  building  at  1126  16th  Street  NW. 


WE  NEED  A  LONG,  HARD  LOOK  AT 
THE  IMPOUNDMENT  BILLS 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF   CALIF0RNL& 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  29.  1973 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rules 
Committee  is  currently  holding  hearings 
on  the  variety  of  bills  which  attempt  to 
reassert  congressional  control  over  the 
President's  impoundment  of  appropri- 
ated funds.  While  I  intend  to  address  the 
Rules  Committee  on  this  issue  next  week, 
I  would  like  to  outline  for  my  colleagues 
here,  my  thinking  on  this  important 
matter. 

I  will  make  my  remarks  as  concise  as 
possible.  My  interest  in  reasserting  the 
power  of  the  Congress  as  the  first  branch 
of  Government  dates  from  late  last  year 
when  I  addressed  several  communica- 
tions to  all  Democrats  of  the  House  and 
Senate  calling  for  reform,  reasserting 
our  powers  rather  than  acting  as  a  limp 
bimch  of  pumpkins  thrashing  around  in 
a  vacuum  as  we  did  in  the  92  d  Congress 
looked  at  in  retrospect.  Considering  the 
fact  that  the  President  by  Executive  fiat 
cloaked  in  authority  of  the  1921  Anti- 
deflciency  Act  has  virtually  totally  frus- 
trated Congress  in  summarily  termi- 
nating Impact  education  aid,  regional 
medical  programs,  economic  develop- 
ment, GEO,  REAP,  REA,  medical  re- 
search training  grants,  migrant  labor 
camps  were  placed  in  jeopardy,  and  all 
housing  programs  of  235-236  and  self- 
help  were  frozen  and  child  care  and  cer- 
tain other  social  program  funds  were 
placed  out  of  reach  by  impossible  reg- 
ulations. 

To  get  out  of  our  box  will  not  be 
easy — we  did  not  get  in  easy.  In  a  report 
to  the  Congress  in  response  to  a  resolu- 
tion and  Public  Law  92-599  the  Federal 
Impoundment  and  Information  Act,  the 
President  has  advised  the  Congress 
through  the  OMB  that  there  is  impoimd- 
ed  $8.7  billion  of  fiscal  1973  funds— an 
amount  roughly  equal  to  the  funds  allo- 
cated for  general  revenue  sharing  at  the 
close  of  the  last  Congress.  These  items 
are  referred  to  in  the  DSG  analysis  of 
February  15  last,  and  the  Congressional 
Record  of  February  5,  1973,  at  3282. 

I  think  to  fully  understand  what  we 
must  do  to  get  the  power  we  must  imder- 
stand  what  has  been  done.  On  March  15 
last  at  page  8295  in  the  Record  I  de- 
tailed a  story  on  impoundments  as  pre- 
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pared  by  the  Library  of  Congress — senior 
specialist  on  Government  research — that 
details  1973  fiscal  year  impoundment  of 
not  $8.7  billion,  but  in  addition  five  other 
types  of  exclusions  as  follows: 

First,  $6  billion  of  EPA  contract  au- 
thority for  water  sewage  treatment  ex- 
cluded on  the  ground  that  this  is  not 
an  appropriation,  only  contract  author- 
ity. Whatever  the  merits  of  this  techni- 
cal argument,  it  is  not  applied  consist- 
ently by  OMB  for  other  contract  au- 
thority is  included  in  its  report. 

Second,  $3  to  $4  billion  in  highway 
fimds.  In  June  1972,  OMB  reported  high- 
way-aid impoundments  at  $5.7  billion; 
half  a  year  later  the  amount  was  down 
to  $2.4  billion.  Was  there  a  massive 
release  of  highway  money?  Has  highway 
construction  been  accelerated?  No.  What 
happened  was  that  because  of  its  dead- 
lock over  the  diversion  of  highway  trust 
money  to  mass  transit,  the  92d  Congress 
failed  to  adopt  a  new  highway  aid  bilL 
Consequently,  it  was  not  possible  to  ap- 
portion the  funds  that  would  have  been 
in  the  new  legislation  or  to  withhold 
any  funds. 

According  to  Department  of  Trans- 
portation officials,  if  the  highway  legis- 
lation had  been  enacted  last  year,  the 
amount  held  in  reserve  would  be  at  least 
as  high  as  the  June  1972  level. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  made  no 
secret  that  they  intend  to  impoimd  $2 
to  $3  billion  of  any  highway  funds  that 
are  enacted  and  there  is  a  projected  sur- 
plus in  the  highway  trust  fund  admitted 
in  the  budget  in  brief  document  of  $6.73 
billion  by  the  end  of  fiscal  1974.  These 
funds  now  bask  in  Government  bonds 
and  there  is  no  program  in  the  adminis- 
tration to  capture  this  surplus  for  Its  in- 
tended purE>ose. 

Third,  $380  million  in  proposed  rescis- 
sions of  1973  appropriations.  In  his  1974 
budget,  the  President  proposes  to  rescind 
$382  million  in  1973  appropriations,  of 
which  $283  million  is  for  manpower 
training  programs.  The  OMB  report 
claims  that  "these  amounts  have  been 
apportioned  to  the  agencies  pending  con- 
gressional action." 

Nevertheless,  the  administration  has 
taken  steps  to  insure  that  the  anticiE>ated 
savings  will  be  realized.  Otherwise,  the 
moneys  might  be  obligated  or  spent  by 
the  agencies  before  Congress  acts  and 
it  would  be  too  late  to  rescind  the  appro- 
priations. 

Fourth,  $1.9  billion  in  HEW-DOL 
money  appropriated  via  continuing  res- 
olution. No  continuing  resolution  money 
was  incorporated  in  the  February  5  OMB 
report.  It  is  now  certain  that  HEW-DOL 
will  have  to  make  do  with  a  continuing 
resolution  for  all  of  fiscal  1973.  But  the 
President  has  indicated  that  he  intends 
to  hold  spending  $1.9  bilhon  below  the 
level  authorized  by  Congress.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  he  has  decided  to  im- 
pound the  funds  added  by  Congress. 

Though  the  House  and  Senate  records 
are  clear  that  the  enacted  continuing 
resolutions  calling  for  funding  at  the  87 
percent  level  for  A  and  B  impact  aid 
children,  the  administration  indicates 
that  these  funds  will  be  applied  only  to 
military  B  children. 

Fifth,  $1  billion  plus  held  up  by  vari- 
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ous  administration  actions.  Tt  ese  in- 
clude the  moratorium  on  subsidizi  d  hous- 
ing, the  cutoff  of  FHA  emergent  y  loans, 
the  moratorium  on  manpower  training 
enrollments,  and  the  change  in  regula- 
tions for  social  service  grants.  While  the 
e.xact  amount  cannot  be  determ  ned,  $1 
billion  is  a  very  conservative  esti  mate. 

When  the  figures  suggested  here  are 
added  to  the  $8.7  reported  by  the  admin- 
istration, the  level  of  impouidment 
reaches  $18  billion,  far  abo^e  the 
amounts  withheld  by  any  previou ;  Presi- 
dent. 

Dollars  tell  only  a  portion  of  th ;  story; 
another  part  relates  to  the  purpose  and 
duiation  of  the  impoundment.  Tl  e  com- 
mon feature  of  all  impoundments  is  that 
budget  authority  voted  by  Congress  Is 
withheld  by  OMB.  But  the  hi  itorical 
evidence  suggests  that  in  the  past  nor- 
mal reserves  were  established  eirly  in 
the  fiscal  year  to  regulate  the  low  of 
funds  to  agencies.  This  sensible  m  inage- 
ment  of  the  Government's  finam  es  was 
particularly  necessary  for  long-Ie£  d  time 
projects  for  which  funds  were  appro- 
priated on  a  no-year  basis.  When  igency 
spending  plans  firmed,  the  funds  v,  ere  re- 
leased by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg  et. 

This  limited  use  of  impoundmer  ts  was 
the  avowed  practice  of  the  Nixon  i  dmin- 
istration  as  late  as  May  1971.  At  that 
time,  the  impoundment  report  showed 
$12.2  biiUon  in  reserve,  two-thirds  of 
which  was  scheduled  for  release  ivithin 
a  year,  with  additional  amounts  h  ;ld  for 
contingencies.  But  the  May  1971  report 
claimed  that  the  impoundments  were 
for  routine  administrative  and  firancial 
purposes  just  the  "continuous  pro 'ess  of 
funds  coming  into  the  tank  and  funds 
going  out." 

However,  the  current  impouncments 
are  for  the  purpose  of  terminat  ng  or 
curtailing  programs  approved  by  Con- 
gress. The  Federal  Impoundment  a  id  In- 
formation Act^title  IV,  Public  Law  92- 
599— requires  the  President  to  include 
m  his  report  the  period  of  time  for  which 
Uie  funds  are  to  be  impounded.  OMBs 
February  5,  1973.  report  skirts  this  re- 
quirement by  stating  that  "the  period  of 
time  during  which  funds  are  to  be  in 
reserve  is  dependent  in  all  cases  upon 
the  results  of  such  later  review." 

That  report  classifies  programs  a(  cord- 
ing to  the  reasons  for  which  the  funds 
have  been  withheld.  Significantly,  almost 
$6  billion  of  the  reported  $8.7  billi(n  are 
justified  as  needed  to  hold  down  spending 
or  to  maintain  economic  stability  This 
includes  Impoundments  for  which  more 
than  one  reason  is  provided.  Impound- 
ments in  more  than  100  progran:s  are 
justified  on  these  broad  and  queiition- 
abe  grounds.  These  are  the  programs 
ticketed  for  elimination  or  curtail  nent. 
This  is  the  use  of  impoundment  po\  rer  to 
override  congressional  will,  to  change 
national  policies  and  priorities. 

But  not  one  penny  Is  withheld  from 
military  programs  for  this  reason.  I  n  the 
case  of  the  military,  all  the  imp<und- 
ments  are  temporary— the  routine  c  efer- 
ment  of  construction  and  procurement 
spending  imtU  the  funds  are  needed  The 
full  brunt  of  the  President's  expansion  of 
the  Impoundment  power  is  delivered  on 
civilian  programs.  This  dual  stardard 
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suggests  that  the  economy  drive  in  which 
Impoundment  is  a  major  weapon  is  more 
a  strategy  to  kill  social  programs  than  to 
save  taxpayers'  dollars. 

To  retrieve  the  power  a  number  of 
suggestions  have  been  offered. 

I  would  include  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  contrast  of  the  Ervin  S  373 
approach  and  the  Mahon  H.R.  5193  ap- 
proach as  prepared  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  I  will  then  comment  on 
other  solutions  and  suggest  my  own. 

The  main  difference  in  Mahon  and 
Ervin  is  that  the  Senate  version  would 
terminate  any  impoundment  unless  it  is 
approved  by  Congress.  whUe  the  House 
bill  would  require  the  President  to  cease 
any  impoundment  disapproved  by  Con- 
gress. Both  approaches  have  defects. 

First,  as  originally  drawn,  it  is  not 
clear  that  both  bills  cover  contract  au- 
thority. 

Second,  the  current  bills  are  directed 
to  Presidential  impoundment  and  may 
not  cover  important  actions  of  agency 
heads  on  their  own  initiative— to  wit  the 
new  HEW  social  service  regulations,'  the 
18-month  freeze  on  subsidized  housing 
the  cut  of  disaster  loan  assistance,  the 
Labor  current  abatement  on  manpower 
training. 

Third.  In  an  effort  to  close  aU  possible 
loopholes,  the  Mahon  and  Ervin  bills  de- 
fine impoundment  broadly  and  loosely. 
Neither  takes  cognizance  of  the  Antide- 
ficiency  Act  of  1921  (31  U.S.C.  665)  which 
authorizes  the  establishment  of  reserves 
for  certain  generaUy  noncontroversial 
purposes.  As  a  consequence,  the  im- 
poundment review  process  In  Congress 
must  cover  both  the  large  number  of 
routine  actions  for  which  congressional 
oversight  may  be  unproductive  as  well  as 
the  smaller  number  of  questionable  ac- 

.^L  ""J^^^^  exceed  the  purposes  of  the 
Antideflclency  Act. 

While  It  may  be  a  difficult  task,  con- 
sideration might  be  given  to  a  definition 
of  impoundment  that  distinguishes  be- 
tween normal  reserves  and  other  action 
For  this  purpose,  the  language  of  the 
Antideficiency  Act  might  be  tightened 
to  preclude  its  use  for  unspecified  "other 
developments."  With  such  a  distinction 
congressional  review  could  be  targeted 
to  that  class  of  actions  that  exceeds  the 
strict  intent  of  the  Antideficiency  Act 

Moreover,  in  covering  "all  withholding 
or  delaying  the  expenditure  or  obligation 
of  funds"  the  bills  extend  an  elaborate 
notification  and  review  procedure  to  ac- 
tions that  have  little— if  anything— in 
common  with  impoimdments.  The  lan- 
guage probably  Includes  the  holding  back 
of  payments  in  contract  disputes  or  in 
case  of  fraud,  delays  in  the  completion 
of  work,  the  processing  of  grant  applica- 
tions, and  the  like.  The  problem  is  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that  no  minimum 
time  IS  prescribed  for  "withholding"  or 
"delaying."  A  literal  reading  of  this  leg- 
islation can  lead  to  an  inundation  of 
Congress  by  thousands  of  trivial  items 

It  may  be  prudent  for  Congress  to 
forgo  a  no-loopholes  approach  in  favor 
of  one  that  concentrates  legislative  at- 
tention on  the  few  significant  executive 
actions  that  warrant  review. 

Fourth,  the  House  bill  generally  con- 
forms to  the  Federal  Impoundment  and 
Information  Act,  Public  Law  92-599.  en- 
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acted  last  year  as  part  of  the  debt  limit 
extension  and  requires  prompt  reporting 
and  reasons  by  the  President  on  im- 
poundments. The  President's  obf  uscation 
and  narrow  construction  of  the  so-called 
Humphrey  amendment  has  been  con- 
founding. 

An  alternative  to  a  prompt  reporting 
to  Congress  of  everything  impounded  or 
contract  authority  abated  might  be  to 
require  periodic  quarterly  reports  to  the 
Congress. 

Even  a  3-month  delay,  however,  some- 
times can  destroy  a  program  near  the 
end  of  an  appropriation  or  contract  au- 
thority period. 

The  Library  of  Congress  states,  "possi- 
bly the  only  way  to  avoid  both  this  out- 
come and  a  flood  of  impoundment  ac- 
tions in  Congress  is  to  distinguish— as 
was  suggested  earlier — between  those 
which  strictly  conform  to  the  Anti- 
deficiency  Act  and  those  of  questionable 
validity.  But  this  would  have  to  be 
predicated  on  a  redrawing  of  the  Anti- 
deficiency  Act  and  tying  it  directly  to 
the  new  legislation. 

I  have  suggested  an  amendment  to  the 
Library  that  would  substantially  gut  the 
1921  Antideficiency  Act  (31  U.S.C.  665). 
I  would  strike  the  portion  in  brackets 
of  the  following  authority  in  a  composite 
type  amendment  to  one  of  the  Presi- 
dent's choke  point  bills: 
Subsection  (c)(2)  of  the  act  provides: 
•'In    apportioning   any    appropriation    re- 
serves may  be  established  to  provide  for  con- 
tingencies, or  to  effect  savings  whenever  sav- 
ings are  made  possible  by  or  through  changes 
in  requirements,  greater  efficiency  of  opera- 
tions (or  other  developments)  subsequent  to 
the  date  on  which  such  appropriation  was 
made  avaUable.  Whenever  it   is  determined 
by  an  officer  designated  in  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section  to  make  apportionments  and  re- 
apportionments that  any  amount  so  reserved 
will  not  be  required  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses  of    the    appropriation    concerned     he 
shall  recomemnd  the  reclslon  of  such  amount 
in  the  manner  provided  In  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,   1921.  for  estimates  of  ap- 
propriations." 


Fifth,  the  committee  actions  called  for 
by  the  House  and  Senate  bills  is  some- 
what confused.  Both  use  the  concurrent 
resolution  form.  The  House  bill  confirms 
considerable  authority  to  the  President 
to  impound,  gives  too  much  discretion  to 
committee  chairmen  to  bring  up  a  res- 
olution or  partial  disapproval  which  is 
unamendable.  The  Senate  bill  would  al- 
low an  impoundment  to  be  effective  for 
60  days  as  drafted  and  would  automati- 
cally go  directly  to   the  floor  without 
committee  action  so  it  would  be  difficult 
to  appoint  conferees  to  resolve  differ- 
ences. 
The  Library  analysis  states: 
The  60-day  period  Is  designed  to  give  Con- 
gress sufficient  time  to  review  the  President's 
action.   But   the  Impoundment  Is  In  effect 
throughout  this  period,  regardless  of  subse- 
quent action,  unlike  the  comparable  reorga- 
nization   procedure    where    the    President's 
plan  takes  effect  only  at  the  conclusion  of 
60  days.  The  problem  Is  less  critical  in  the 
Mahon  bill  for  Congress  may  vote  a  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  without  waiting  for  ex- 
piration of  the  60  days.  However,  the  Ervin 
bill  appears  to  put  Congress  in  a  helpless 
position     regarding     those     Impoundments 
which  It  does  not  approve.  Inasmuch  as  such 
Impoundments   lapse   after   60   days   unlesa 
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approved  by  Congress,  there  Is  no  mechanism 
for  the  expression  of  congressional  Intent 
prior  to  the  end  of  that  period.  Thus  what 
is  intended  to  strengthen  congressional  con- 
trol of  impoundments  may  actually  weaken 
the  capability  of  Congress  during  the  Initial 
60  days. 

The  issue  is  vital  because  Congress  in  this 
legislation  Is  giving  labor  backing  to  Presi- 
dential Impoundments,  even  in  the  absence 
of  specific  congressional  authorization.  The 
de  facto  exercise  of  Presidential  power  here- 
after win  be  wrapped  in  de  jure  status.  That 
this  may  not  be  the  intention  of  the  legis- 
lation does  not  detract  from  its  effect. 

Furthermore,  the  60-day  period  can  be  used 
to  thwart  the  will  of  Congress  by  terminat- 
ing programs  which  lapse  during  the  period. 
A  case  in  point  is  the  $6  billion  withheld  by 
EPA  on  Presidential  order  from  water  treat- 
ment projects.  OMB  has  taken  the  position 
that  once  the  funds  were  not  allotted  to  the 
states  by  the  January  1  deadline  specified  in 
the  1972  Act.  they  automatically  lapsed.  For 
this  reason,  the  $6  billion  are  not  included 
In  OMB's  official  Impoundment  list. 

Congress  may  wish  to  model  Its  impound- 
ment procedure  after  that  used  for  execu- 
tive reorganizations  and  provide  that  they 
take  place  after  60  days.  But  this  would  curb 
the  capability  of  the  President  to  establish 
prudent  budget  reserves  under  the  Antide- 
ficiency Act.  This  is  stUl  another  reason  for 
exploring  the  possibility  of  distinguishing 
between  ordinary  reserves  and  other  im- 
poundments. 


Sixth,  both  bills  are  silent  on  the  power 
of  the  President  to  impound  for  60  days 
again  after  congressional  action  of  dis- 
approval. 

Is  impoundment  necessary?  I  think  it 
is— flrst  for  prudent  money  management 
It  is  absolutely  required,  but  we  must  dif- 
ferentiate between  simple  money  man- 
agement with  which  the  Congress  is  not 
concerned  and  wholesale  termination  of 
programs  thwarting  congressional  will. 

Additionally,  when  a  President  sub- 
mits a  budget  for  fiscal  1974  that  alleg- 
edly Is  a  full  employment  $111/2  billion 
deficit  budget,  but  in  fact  involves  a  $15 
billion  diversion  from  the  trust  funds 
and  an  increase  in  debt  at  a  minimum 
of  $32  bUlion— $473  billion  to  $505  bil- 
lion—then spending  must  be  kept  within 
limits  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  endlessly 

v£lX. 

Ideally,  and  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
present  legislation,  the  Congress  should 
have  a  procedure  much  like  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  where  even  though 
each  bill  has  a  fiscal  review,  nothing  is 
really  funded  until  in  an  omnibus  budget 
procedure  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
needs  of  the  State  are  measured  against 
required  taxes  and  a  document  in  balance 
is  then  submitted  to  the  Governor. 

It  simply  does  not  make  good  sense  to 
assume  that — 

First.  The  debt  is  Immaterial  when  we 
will  pay  $26  billion  in  interest  this  year 
alone. 

Second.  That  taxes  are  in  concrete  and 
Inevitable  regardless  of  the  Nation's 
needs. 

Third.  That  we  should  continue  to  end- 
lessly raid  the  trust  funds  for  general 
fund  purposes— now  $140  billion. 

Fourth.  To  presume  that  because  Con- 
gress stacks  appropriations  on  top  of 
each  other  without  regard  for  the  total 
that  the  President  should  not  have  some 
motivation  to  act  If  the  Congress  does 
not. 


We  need  to  get  our  House  in  better 
order— a  procedure  has  been  suggested 
that  a  flat  percentage  be  taken  out  of 
every  program— this  is  the  Danielson 
modified  Bow  approach  which  assumes 
equal  importance  of  everything  in  the 
event  the  President  wants  to  limit.  I  do 
not  think  this  approach  is  optimum  al- 
though It  is  a  way  to  protect  social  pro- 
grams that  many- times  are  scrapped  to 
get  funds  for  Vietnam  or  defense.  The 
Danielson  approach  is  particularly  vul- 
nerable since  many  times  only  10  percent 
of  an  appropriation  bill  are  obligated 
during  the  flrst  year. 

WHAT    VEHICLE    DO    WE    USE    TO    LIMTT    THE 
PHESroENT'S   POWER? 

The  two  so-called  choke  points  that 
are  available  are: 

First.  Supplemental  appropriation  bill 
which  usually  contains  the  President's 
required  goodies;  and 

Second.  The  debt  limit  bill  that  must 
extend  the  permanent  debt  limit  of  $400 
biUion  by  next  June  30.  We  would  deal 
with  the  Appropriations  Committee  or 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Dem- 
ocratic caucus  action  in  support  of  an 
omnibus  amendment  attached  to  the 
original  bill  made  in  order  by  this  com- 
mittee would  be  the  proper  approach 

In  summary,  I  think  that  the  President 
IS  not  going  to  voluntarily  reestablish 
this  branch  of  Government.  We  have  to 
take  the  power  back  from  him.  We  must 
make  it  imperative  that  he  sign  a  bill 
The  1921  antideflclency  bill  must  be 
amended.  We  must  be  careful  in  giving 
the  President  power  he  does  not  cur- 
rently possess  unless  we  prodde  for  a 
simple  resolution  procedure  of  either 
House  without  committee  action  to  get 
the  President  and  his  Cabinet  back  in 
line  with  congressional  intent. 

The  Mahon  bill  has  been  justified  by 
a  New  York  Times  editorial  on  the  basis 
that  the  President  would  veto  anv  ap- 
proach as  drastic  as  Ervin's  amend- 
ment. I  frankly  think  that  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  tailor  a  bill  to  survive  a  veto  over- 
ride we  will  be  doing  very  little  to  re- 
capture the  Congress  lost  power. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  would 
like  to  insert  the  full  text  of  the  com- 
parison of  the  two  major  impoundment 
bills  conducted  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. The  study  follows: 
A  Comparison  of  S.  373  and  H.R.  5193  Re- 
lating TO  THE  Impoundment  of  Funds 
This  comparison  Is  based  on  the  bills  as 
originally  submitted.  S.  373   Introduced  by 
Senator  Ervin  currently  is  undergoing  mark- 
up and  substantial  revision  by  the  Senate 
Qovemment  Operations  Committee.  In  the 
House,  hearings  will  begin  shortly  on  HR 
5193,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Mahon. 

Both  bills  have  the  same  general  purpose- 
to  require  the  President  to  notify  Congress 
Whenever  he  impounds  funds  andto  provide 
a  procedure  for  congressional  review  of  the 
President's  actions.  The  main  difference  Is 
that  the  Senate  version  would  terminate  any 
Impoundment  unless  It  Is  appproved  by 
Congress  while  the  House  bill  would  require 
the  President  to  cease  any  Impoundment  If 
It  Is  disapproved  by  Congress. 

DEFINITION  op  IMPOtTNDMENT 

Both  bills  define  Impoundment  broadly 
to  cover  "any  type  of  executive  action  which 
effectively  precludes  the  obligation  or  expedi- 
ture"  of  funds.  There  are  slight  differences 
In  wording,  but  not  In  Intent.  To  ensure  that 
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non-appropriated  funds  are  covered,  HR 
5193  encompasses  "the  creation  of  obliga- 
tions by  contract  in  advance  of  appropria- 
tions as  specifically  authorized  by  law."  (The 
Ervin  bill  can  be  interpreted  to  Include  only 
appropriated  funds,  but  the  revision  now  be- 
ing considered  in  committee  would  expand 
the  definition  to  encompass  other  authorized 
funds  as  well.) 

Comment 
In  an  effort  to  close  all  possible  loopholes 
the  Mahon  and  Ervin  bills  define  Impound- 
ment broadly  and  loosely.  Neither  takes 
cognizance  of  the  Antideflclency  Act  of  1921 
(31  U.S.C.  665)  which  authorizes  the  estab- 
lishment of  reserves  for  certain  generaUy 
noncontroversial  purposes.  As  a  consequence, 
the  Impoundment  review  process  in  Congress 
must  cover  both  the  large  number  of  routine 
actions  for  which  congressional  oversight 
may  be  unproductive  as  well  as  the  smaller 
number  of  questionable  actions  which  exceed 
the  purposes  of  the  Antideficiency  Act. 

While  it  may  be  a  difficult  task,  considera- 
tlon  might  be  given  to  a  definition  of  im- 
poundment that  distinguishes  between  nor- 
mal reserves  and  other  actions.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  language  of  the  Antideflclency  Act 
might  be  tightened  to  preclude  its  iise  for  un- 
specified "other  developments."  With  such  a 
distinction,  congressional  review  could  be  tar- 
geted to  that  class  of  actions  that  exceeds  the 
strict  intent  of  the  Antideflclency  Act 

Moreover.  In  covering  "all  withholding  or 
delaying  the  expenditure  or  obligation  of 
funds  the  bills  extend  an  elaborate  notifica- 
tion and  review  process  to  actions  that  have 
little  (if  anything)  in  common  with  im- 
poundments. The  language  probably  includes 
the  holding  back  of  payments  In  contracts 
disputes  or  in  case  of  fraud,  delays  in  the 
completion  of  work,  the  processing  of  grant 
applications,  and  the  like.  The  problem  is 
compounded  by  the  fact  that  no  minimum 
time  is  prescribed  for  "withholding"  or  "de- 
i«»  ,^"•H^"**'■^^  reading  of  this  legislation 
can  lead  to  an  Inundation  of  Congress  by 
thousands  of  trivial  items. 

It  may  be  prudent  for  Congress  to  forgo  a 
no-loopholes  approach  In  favor  of  one  that 
concentrates  legislative  attention  on  the  few 
significant  executive  actions  that  warrant 
review. 

VSrhiie  they  are  diligent  to  close  Presidential 
loopholes  the  two  bills  may  Inadvertently 
open  the  doors  to  others.  As  presently  drawn 
only  Presidentlally  ordered  or  approved  im- 
poundments are  covered.  But  the  procedure 
might  not  encompass  actions  taken  br  agencv 
heads  on  their  own  Initiative  and  'without 
explicit  Presidential  approval.  If  this  infr- 
pretatlon  is  correct,  the  President  might  not 
slmi?«r"t.'^t  *°  notify  Congress  of  actions 
Similar  to  the  iS-month  freeze  on  subsidized 

ha  fn'lf  ^'^  ,?^°'  "^^  ^^''°'  Department's 
halt  on  enrollments  in  its  manpower  train- 
ing progrnms,  or  the  cutoff  of  FHA  and  SBA 
fi^r^^  disasters.  To  remedy  this  posslbllltv. 
the  bills  might  be  broadened  to  cover  all  im- 

?he  President''  '"'"'^^  '''''''  "^P-^-^'e  to 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Both  bills  provide  that  within  ten  days 
?r^=^?/  *™P°""«J'nent,  the  President  shall 
ff?in?Vi  *  ^^"""^^  message  to  Congress  spec- 
ifjlng  the  amount  of  funds  Impounded  and 
the  reasons  for  the  Impoundment  Th« 
Mahon  bUl  further  requlrefthesSl  i^s! 
sage  to  notify  Congress  of  the  date  on  wmch 
the  funds  were  impounded,  the  account  or 
agency  from  which  the  funds  were  im- 
pounded, the  period  of  time  during  which  the 
funds  are  to  be  Impounded,  and  to  thp  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  the  estimated  fiscal 
economic,  and  budgetary  effect  of  the  Im- 
poundment. 

The  Ervin  bill  provides  for  publication  of 
the  Impoundment  message  In  the  Federal 
Register  as  well  for  transmittal  of  a  copy 
to  the  Comptroller  General.  It  also  provides 
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that  In  case  any  Impoundment  fectlon  re- 
ported In  a  special  message  Is  su  jsequently 
revised,  the  President  shall  promptly  trans- 
mit to  Congress  a  supplementar;  r  message. 
Finally,  it  requires  the  publication  of  a 
monthly  Impoundment  list  In  thf  Congres- 
sional Record. 

Comment 

I  requlreiients 


to 


La  17 
that 
pr  sfers 


I  the : 


The  additional  reporting 
talned  in  the  house  bill  conform 
visions  of  the  Federal  Impoundment 
formation  Act  (Title  IV,  Public 
The  limited  experience   with 
dlcates  that  the  Administration 
reticent  about  the  duration  and 
Impoundments.  Thus  In  Its  February 
Impoundment  report  OMB  explain! 
period  of  time  diu'lng  which  fundi 
In  reserve  Is  dependent  In  all  case! 
results  of  .  .  .  late  review." 

The  House  bill  allows  for  the 
more  than  one  Impoundment  In 
message  but  the  Senate  bill  Is  unolear 
whether  there  must  be  a  separate 
for  each  Impoundment.  The  question 
some  Importance  for  though  the 
allows  partial   disapproval   of  an 
ment,  Senate  action  seems  tied  to 
Itself  rather  than  to  any  specific 
ported  therein.  Moreover,  the  rules 
In  each  bill  for  consideration  of 
of  approval  or  disapproval  stlpula' 
amendment  to  the  resolution   sl^all 
order. 

An  alternative  to  the  approach 
In  both  bills  might  be  to  designate 
during    which    periodic 
ports  would  have  to  be  made  by 
dent.  As  one  possibility,  the  President 
be  required  to  report  to  Congress 
on  the  Impoundments  taken  durlri  g 
ceding  three  months.  In  this  way) 
would  not  be  bombarded  by  a 
poundments  reports  with  necessar^ 
action  throughout  Its  session 
a  quarterly  system   would 
time  periods  used  by  OMB  for  the 
ment  of  budgetary  reserves. 

But  In  terms  of  congressional 
override  President  Impoundments 
porting  system  has  one  formidable 
It  would  enable  Impoundments  to 
as  many  as  100  days  before  Congresi  i 
fled  and  to  remain  in  effect  as  much 
additional  days  without  congressloial 
This  delay  can  be  fatal  for  one- 
prlatlons  from  which  funds  are 
In  the  fourth  quarter.  The  funds  wiould 
before  Congress  had  an  opportunll  y 
Its  own  position. 

Possibly  the  only  way  to  avoid 
outcome  and  a  flood  of  impoundment 
in  Congres  is  to  distinguish  (as  waj 
earlier)    between  those  which  stilctly 
form  to  the  Antldeflclency  Act 
questionable  validity.  But  this  wtould 
to  be  predicated  on  a  redrawing  ol 
deficiency  Act  and  tymg  It  directly 
legislation. 

COMMTTTEE   ACTION 
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Once    the    Impoundment 
ceived  by  Congress,  there  is  considerable 
ference  between  the  two  bills  ref  arding 
handling  in  Congress.  The  Ervin 
that  "a  resolution  introduced  wl|th 
to  a  special  message  shall  not  be 
a  committee  and  shall  be  privilegejd 
for    Immediate    consideration." 
proposal,  however,  calls  for  referral 
such  resolution  to  the  Appropriations 
mittee.  Each  Appropriation 
determine,  subject  to  the  rules  of 
whether  to  report  a  resolution.  Ii 
regular  congressional  procedure, 
tlon  may  be  considered  by  House 
only  If  it  heis  been  reported  or  11 
mittee  has  been  discharged  froqi 
Blderation. 
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Comment 

The  Ervin  bill  allows  for  none  of  the  bene- 
fits of  committee  review  and  analysis.  Once 
Introduced,  the  impoundment  resolution 
goes  directly  to  the  fioor  for  Immediate  con- 
sideration. The  Mahon  biU,  on  the  other 
hand,  enables  the  Appropriations  Committees 
to  pigeon-hole  a  resolution  and  bar  consider- 
ation by  the  House  or  Senate  unless  a  dis- 
charge motion  is  approved. 

One  way  out  of  these  polar  alternatives — 
no  committee  review  versus  the  potential  for 
killing  the  resolution  in  committee — would 
be  to  provide  for  referral  of  an  Impoundment 
resolution  to  committee  subject  to  automatic 
discharge  if  the  committee  falls  to  report  it 
within  a  prescribed  period  of  time.  In  view 
of  the  60-day  periods  contemplated  in  both 
bills  for  congressional  action,  the  conunlt- 
tees  might  be  allowed  30-45  days  after  which 
they  would  be  discharged  from  consideration. 

One  difficulty  that  might  emerge  from  the 
Ervin  bill's  failure  to  provide  for  committee 
action  would  be  the  procedure  for  reconciling 
differing  House  and  Senate  resolutions.  There 
would  he  no  committee  with  special  expertise 
In  the  area  from  which  conferees  may  be 
drawn  nor  any  committee  with  exclusive 
Jurisdiction.  Both  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees and  the  subject  matter  committees 
may  claim  Jurisdiction. 

ACTION    BY    EACH    HOUSE 

The  primary  difference  between  the  two 
bills  is  that  the  Mahon  bill  would  allow  the 
Impoundment  to  prevail  unless  it  was  dis- 
approved within  60  days  while  the  Ervin  bill 
calls  for  the  lapsing  of  any  Impoundment 
that  has  not  been  approved  within  60  days. 
Both  bills  provide  for  congressional  con- 
sideration by  means  of  concurrent  resolution 
rather  than  the  simple  resolution  procedure 
used  for  congressional  disapproval  of  Presi- 
dential reorganization  plans. 

Under  both  bills,  the  Impoundment  con- 
tinues in  force  during  the  60-day  period, 
unless  of  course  Congress  takes  earlier  action. 
Both  bills  detail  similar  procedures  for  floor 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolution.  A 
motion  to  proceed  to  consideration  of  a  res- 
olution is  highly  privileged  and  not  de- 
batable. Debate  on  the  resolution  itself  Is 
limited  to  two  hours  in  the  Mahon  bill  and 
ten  hours  In  the  Ervin  proposal.  No  amend- 
ment or  motion  to  recommit  is  in  order.  One 
difference  between  the  two  approaches  is 
that  the  Ervin  blU  precludes  more  than  one 
resolution  with  the  same  special  message.  As 
indicated  earlier,  the  Mahon  bill  provides 
that  "where  a  special  message  specifles  more 
than  one  Impoundment  of  funds,  the  resolu- 
tion may  relate  to  any  one  or  more  of  such 
Impoundments:  and  the  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  any  Impoundment  may  express  the 
disapproval  of  the  Congress  of  any  amount 
thereof  and  may  set  forth  the  basis  on  which 
the  impoundment  is  disapproved." 
Comment 

The  60-day  period  is  designed  to  give 
Congress  sufficient  time  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's action.  But  the  Impoundment  is  in 
effect  throughout  this  period,  regardless  of 
subsequent  action,  unlike  the  comparable  re- 
organization procedure  where  the  President's 
plan  takes  effect  only  at  the  conclusion  of 
60  days.  The  problem  Is  less  critical  in  the 
Mahon  bill  for  Congress  may  vote  a  resolution 
of  disapproval  without  waiting  for  expiration 
of  the  60  days.  However,  the  Ervin  bill  ap- 
pears to  put  Congress  In  a  helpless  position 
regarding  those  Impoundments  which  it  does 
not  approve.  Inasmuch  as  such  impound- 
ments lapse  after  60  days  unless  approved  by 
Congress,  there  is  no  mechanism  for  the  ex- 
pression of  congressional  intent  prior  to  the 
end  of  that  period.  Thus  what  is  intended  to 
strengthen  congressional  control  of  impound- 
ments may  actually  weaken  the  capability  of 
Congress  during  the  initial  60  days. 
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The  Issue  is  vital  because  Congress  In  thla 
legislation  is  giving  legal  backing  to  Presl* 
dential  Impoundments,  even  In  the  absence 
of  specific  authorization.  The  de  facto  exer- 
cise of  Presidential  power  hereafter  will  be 
wrapped  in  de  jure  status.  That  this  may  not 
be  the  Intention  of  the  legislation  does  not 
detract  from  Its  effect. 

Furthermore,  the  60  day  period  can  be 
used  to  thwart  the  wUl  of  Congress  by  ter- 
minating programs  which  lapse  during  the 
period.  A  case  in  point  is  the  $6  billion  with- 
held by  EPA  on  Presidential  order  from  water 
treatment  projects.  OMB  has  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  once  the  funds  were  not  allotted  to 
the  states  by  the  January  1,  1973  deadline 
specified  In  the  1972  Act,  they  automatically 
lapsed.  For  this  reason,  the  $6  billion  are  not 
included  In  OMB's  official  impoundment  list. 

Congress  may  wish  to  model  its  impound- 
ment procedure  after  that  used  for  executive 
reorganizations  and  provide  that  they  take 
place  after  60  days.  But  this  would  curb  the 
capability  of  the  President  to  establish  pru- 
dent budget  reserves  under  the  Anti-Defl- 
ciency  Act.  This  is  still  another  reason  for 
exploring  the  possibility  of  distinguishing 
between  ordinary  reserves  and  other  Im- 
poundments. 

There  may  be  some  value  in  an  impound- 
ment procedure  that  gives  Congress  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  more  than  an  all-or-nothing 
or  yes-no  verdict.  For  example.  Congress  may 
wish  to  allow  continuation  of  the  impound- 
ment for  a  limited  period  of  time  or  it  may 
accede  to  an  impoundment  of  a  portion  of 
the  funds  withheld  by  the  President.  Still 
another  possibility  is  to  fix  conditions  for  the 
further  withholding  of  funds.  At  any  rate, 
the  Mahon  bill  provides  for  more  efficient 
handling  of  Impoundment  matters  by  allow- 
ing their  consolidation  and  differentiation  in 
a  single  resolution. 

Both  bills  are  silent  as  to  whether  the 
President  can  Impound  de  novo  when  an 
identical  previous  action  has  been  dis- 
approved (or  not  approved)  by  Congress. 
Clearly  the  Intent  of  the  resolution  is  to 
disallow  this  practice,  but  some  specific  pro- 
hibition may  be  helpful. 


JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE'S 
STUDY 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  29,  1973 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  commend  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee's study  entitled  "How  Public 
Welfare  Benefits  Are  Distributed  in  Low 
Income  Areas." 

My  colleague.  Mrs.  Griffiths  has  done 
a  much  needed  and  an  outstanding  job 
of  chairing  this  committee  and  in  pre- 
senting the  results  to  the  Congress.  This 
subcommittee  staff  study  clearly  shows 
the  need  of  congressional  action  to  effect 
meaningful  reform  of  our  nation's  wel- 
fare programs. 

Every  abuse  associated  with  the  bu- 
reaucracy can  be  found  in  the  welfare 
system.  Currently  we  have  over  1,100 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  admin- 
istrating over  100  different  programs  at 
an  annual  cost  in  excess  of  $100  billion. 
This  is  clearly  an  administrator's  night- 
mare. 

This  study  has  demonstrated  that 
there  is  a  huge  overlap  of  programs,  that 
there  is  a  wide  disparity  in  benefits  re- 
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ceived  by  households  In  the  same  eco- 
nomic condition,  that  there  is  large 
disincentives  to  work  created  by  adding 
one  program  on  top  of  another  and  by 
individual  program  benefit  regulations, 
and  that  much  tax  money  is  wasted  by 
duplicated  administrative  tasks.  Many 
of  us  have  suspected  these  abuses  we 
now  have  documented  facts  to  substan- 
tiate our  position. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  subcommittee's 
conclusions  that  the  present  income 
maintenance  programs  are  in  a  serious 
need  of  complete  overhaul.  We  must  view 
this  system  as  a  whole  with  the  objective 
of  combining  the  overlapping  programs 
and  refining  or  eliminating  the  ineffec- 
tive ones.  This  wiU  not  be  an  easy  task 
but  it  is  one  that  should  receive  the 
top  pnority  of  Congress.  It  is  my  resolve 
that  I  will  attempt  to  bring  about  these 
needed  changes. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
In  a  bipartisan  effort  to  effect  meaning- 
ful reform  in  the  welfare  system. 


AND  THE  BOMBING  CONTINUES 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OP   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  29.  1973 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
growing  concern  about  U.S.  bombing  in 
Cambodia.  When  administration  spokes- 
men made  appearances  recently  at  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  hearings  I 
asked  them  what  authority  the  President 
Ms  to  order  this  bombing.  The  Boston 
Globe  article  I  am  introducing  at  the  con- 
clusion of  these  remarks  indicates  that 
our  colleague  Les  Aspin  has  asked  Secre- 
taiy  of  Defense  Elliot  Richardson  the 
^^^''.V^j'f""-  Presidential  spokesmen 
have  failed  to  provide  adequate  responses 
to  newsmen  seeking  this  Information 
None  of  us  has  received  a  satisfactory 
Snuef^    the  bombing  of  Cambodia 

Mr  Speaker.  It  Is  time  we  had  an  an- 
swer to  this  question.  Our  men  held  pris- 
oner have  been  returned,  our  troops  are 
out  of  South  Vietnam  and  a  ceasefire  hal 
been  negotiated.  Previous  Justifications 
K  ,^.K  "^"^^  Cambodia  no  longer  are  val- 
id,  if  they  ever  were.  Surely  the  President 
does  not  contend  that  he  can  bomb  when- 
ever and  where  ever  he  chooses  simply 
Because  he  has  a  request  from  a  friendlv 
government  to  bomb.  ^^enoiy 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  Mar.  23,  1973] 

SotTTHEAST  Asia  Bombing  Almost  as  Hi:avt 

AS  Before  Thtjce 

(By  Thomas  Ollphant) 

Washington.— The  Intensity  of  U.S.  bomb- 
ing in  Indochina  decreased  only  slightly 
"c^^*"'?.  ^"*  ""'^^^  °'  the  VletnaS 
toeTemagon^'^^''''"^  *°  ^*^"^"«  °°  ^^  «* 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  were  two  fewer 
countries  to  bomb  (North  and  South  Viet- 
nam) after  the  agreement  took  effect  Jan.  28 
the  tonnage  dropped  on  Laoa  and  Cambodia 
aurlng  February  was  slmUar  to  that  dropped 
during  several  months  of  the  war  when  all 
four  nations  were  being  bombed. 
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Last  month's  tonnage  total  was  70,002, 
according  to  the  Defense  Department. 

That  represents  a  decline  from  the  101,394 
tone  dropped  In  January,  the  last  month 
before  the  cease-fire  agreement  was  signed. 
However,  in  terms  of  the  nine-year  history 
of  the  air  war  it  is  a  very  typical  figure. 

For  example,  since  the  Pentagon  began 
compiling  monthly  figures  in  1966,  the  aver- 
age tonnage  over  86  months  of  bombing  was 
about  84,200,  Just  slightly  more  than  the 
figure  for  February. 

Moreover,  last  month's  total  Is  larger  than 
the  monthly  average  for  the  years  1966  and 
1971,  and  Is  Just  slightly  below  the  average 
for  1967. 

No  figures  are  available  from  the  Pentagon 
for  the  years  1964  and  1965,  but  the  Feb- 
ruary figure  Is  clearly  larger  than  anything 
that  could  have  been  produced  in  those  early 
years  of  the  war. 

It  is  also  a  large  figure  in  Its  own  right. 
If  bombing  continued  at  last  month's  rate  for 
a  year,  more  tons  would  have  fallen  than 
during  the  Korean  War. 

The  Pentagon  provides  no  breakdown  of 
the  tonnage.  However,  it  is  known  that  Laos 
was  bombed  every  day  in  February  imtU  a 
ceasefire  agreement  took  effect  on  Feb.  22. 
In  addition,  Cambodia  was  bombed  for  15 
days  last  month,  and  raids  have  continued 
every  day  this  month. 

In  both  cases,  this  bombing  has  had  two 
purposes:  to  support  troops  of  the  Laotian 
and  Cambodian  governments  against  their 
Communist  foes,  but  also  to  harass  attempts 
to  bring  men  and  supplies  Into  South  Viet- 
nam. 

However:  beyond  the  fact  that  bombing  is 
contmulng  at  a  historically  high  level,  very 
little  is  known. 

Each  day.  the  Pacific  command  In  Hono- 
lulu puts  out  a  one-sentence  statement  that 
simply  announces  that  bombing  has  oc- 
curred "at  the  request"  of  the  government 
of  the  country  being  boml>ed. 

Moreover,  since  the  Vietnam  cease-fire 
agreement  took  effect  the  military  has 
stopped  releasing  weekly  figures  on  the  num- 
ber of  missions  being  flown  by  various  kmds 
of  planes  in  Southeast  Asia. 

No  reason  has  been  given  for  this  new  re- 
striction on  information  about  the  continu- 
ing air  war. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  signs  on  Capitol  Hill 
of  a  revival  of  congressional  interest  In  what 
remains  of  American  involvement  In  Indo- 
china. 

For  example,  this  week.  Rep.  Les  Aspln  (D- 
Wls.),  a  dovish  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  sent  a  letter  to  Defense 
Secretary  Elliot  Richardson  complaining 
about  the  secrecy  surrounding  the  bombing 
of  Cambodia. 

"What's  actually  happening,"  Aspln  said, 
"is  that  the  Administration  Is  conducting  Its 
own  air  war  over  there  and  no  one  seems  to 
know  anything  about  It.  It's  way  past  time 
that  we  found  out  who  we're  bombing,  why, 
how  much,  and  with  what  authority.  It's 
not  Just  the  public  that  Is  being  kept  In  the 
dark,  but  members  of  Congress,  too." 
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fix  a  budget  ceiling  at  the  beginning  of 
each  fiscal  year.  The  following  is  the  text 
of  that  amendment: 

To  amend  Section  1  that  (a)  whenever  the 
President,  during  any  flscal  year  for  which 
a  budget  ceiling  has  lieen  adopted  and  ob- 
served by  Congress  under  Section  6  im- 
pounds any  funds  authorized  for  a  speclflc 
purpose  or  project,  or  approves  the  impound- 
ing of  such  funds  by  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States,  he  shall,  within  ten 
days  thereafter,  transmit  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  a  special 
message  specifying—  t«=vn« 

And  by  adding  Section  5.  (a)  The  Con- 
pess  shall  fix  by  concurrent  resolution  no 
later  than  forty-five  days  of  contmuous  ses- 
sion after  the  receipt  of  the  budget  message 
from  the  President  as  required  by  law  a 
budget  ceumg  with  respect  to  the  next  flscal 
l^"u  ^^^^  ^"'^^  ceUing.  the   Congress 

shall  consider  relevant  economic  indicators 
program  goals,  and  any  relatively  uncon^ 
trollable  outlays  under  then  existing  law  In- 
cludtag    open-ended    programs,    and    fixed 

COStS. 

(b)  The  budget  ceiling  established  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  observed  by  the  Con- 
gress  in  appropriating  funds  as  a  limitation 
on  the  total  amount  of  funds  appropriated 

h?,rt„  f®  ^ff*^  ''**'■  ^"^  ""^^Pect  to  Which 
budget  ceUlng  is  adopted. 


ADMINISTRATION'S  SLASHES 


BUDGET  CEILING  AT  BEGINNING  OF 
EACH  FISCAL  YEAR 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  29,  1973 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
indicated  that  I  would  be  offering  an 
amendment  to  the  Mahon  bill  on  im- 
poundment to  provide  for  Congress  to 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  29.  1973 
Mr  MpiSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  admin- 
istration s  slashes  in  various  programs 
have  aroused  deep  concern  among  citl- 
^f ^*,^°  *^®  familiar  with  the  benefit  de- 
rived from  them.  All  of  us  favor  Federal 
retrenchment,  but  the  question  arises  as 
to  whether  the  technicians  and  econo- 
mists of  the  OflBce  of  Management  and 
Budget  are  really  equipped  to  render 
these  judgments  that  will  form  our  fu- 
ture. ^   i-U 

A  constituent  involved  In  a  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  project  has  written  a  letter 
that  I  feel  is  worthy  of  our  colleagues' 
attention.  My  constituent,  as  Is  true  of 
his  counterparts  In  other  programs,  could 
easily  find  employment  elsewhere  so  the 
charge  of  self-interest  does  not  reaUy 
enter  into  the  picture.  What  does  emerge 
as  he  points  out  in  his  letter  that  follows' 
is  the  fact  that  the  success  of  he  pro- 
gram in  which  he  is  engaged  Illustrates 
the  consequences  of  ruthless  across  the 
board  slashing. 

Because  of  its  pertinence  to  the  debate 
that  is  now  being  waged  on  this  crucial 
issue,  I  am  Inserting  the  letter  that  I 
have  received  from  Mr.  John  F.  Mulvihill 
Jr  of  Bloomfleld,  N.J.,  in  its  entirety  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  : 

Bloomfieu),  N.J., 

o         ,  March  13, 1973. 

Rep.  Joseph  G.  Minish, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Representathte  Minish:  I  write  to 
express  my  deep  concern  over  the  apparent 
indiscriminate  discontinuance  of  Federally 
funded  social  programs.  I  am  particularly 
concerned  with  the  proposed  discontinuance 
of  all  Neighborhood  Touth  Corps  programs. 
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As  you  know  the  Mount 
Newark,   where  I   am  employe!  1 
portion  of  the  Newark  clty-wld( 
"Youth  Chance".  I  also  know 
aware   of    the    success   of    thli 
fulfilling    the    basic    purpose 
N.Y.C.  I.e.,  providing  meaning 
perlence,  financial  assistance 
velopment.  and  reducing  the 
school  dropouts.  It  Is  because  ol 
to  the  success  of  this  progran 
affiliation  with  the  Guild  that 
feelings  about  any  across-the- 
Federal  programs  without 
on  an  individual  basis. 

The  Administration  claims 
waste,  corruption  and 
programs  that  it  plans  to  cut 
are  true,  then  the  waste,  corr 
effectiveness  should  be  dealt 
ately.   But   after   seeing  the 
Youth  Chance  program  I  hav 
that  there  is  much  good  being 
by  many  of  the  anti-poverty 
any  discontinuance  should 
a  program-by-program  review 

The  President  has  referred 
to    the    commitment    our 
made  over  the  years  to  our 
The  social  legislation  which 
during  the  past  40  years  and 
Ing  the  1960's  is  a  commitme^it 
Government  has  made  to  the 
We   cannot   hope   to   successfu 
foreign  commitments  if  we  are 
our  domestic  commitments. 

I  feel  that  there  is  a  real 
the   people   of  the   United 
like  yourself,  as  elected 
in  the  best  position  to  express 
of  the  people  you  represent.  I 
you   to  raise   your  voice   on 
people  who  need  the  programs 
rently  In  Jeopardy,  and  that  y 
fellow   representatives   to   join 
this  effort. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  P.  MuiviHiLL,  Jr. 
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REV.     LEON     TRXDY 
WARREN.  OHIO,  MAN  OF 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREStNTATTVES 
Thursday,  March  29,  1973 


Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Saturday,  March  10.  1973, 
Baptist  Church  of  Warren, 
ored  its  pastor,  the  Reverent 
on  the  eighth  anniversary  o 
to  the  church.  A  banquet 
his  honor  with  representatives 
clergy,  schools,  professional 
businesses,  community  service 
tions.  family,  and  friends  in 

This  year,  Reverend  Troy 
black  man  to  receive  the 
Jaycees'  Man  of  the  Year 
Jaycees  selected  Reverend 
award  because  he  is  an 
dedicated  spokesman  for  his 
a  man  who  is  greatly 
forthright    and    honest    ev 
problems.  In  addition  to  beini  r 
Warren's  Man  of  the  Yea: 
Troy  is  the  first  member  of 
serve  on  the  Warren  Board  o: 
where  he  is  currently 
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dent.  He  is  also  serving  as  president  of 
the  Ohio  Baptist  General  Association, 
treasurer  of  the  Northern  Ohio  District 
Congress,  \1ce  president  of  the  National 
Baptist  Convention,  and  trustee  of  the 
Ohio  Baptist  Convention.  Even  with  all 
of  these  responsibilities.  Reverend  Troy 
finds  time  to  serve  on  many  community 
and  civic  boards,  including  the  Trumbull 
Branch  of  Kent  State  University,  the 
YMCA,  and  the  advisory  committee  of 
the  Welfare  Board, 

Principal  speaker  for  the  occasion  was 
Common  Pleas  Court  Judge  Robert 
Franklin  of  Toledo,  who  is  a  former  class- 
mate and  longtime  friend  of  the  Troy 
family.  In  his  praise  of  Reverend  Troy. 
Judge  Franklin  noted  that — 

To  every  task  he  has  undertaken,  he  has 
given  his  best  with  compassion  for  his  fellow 
man.  Mr.  Troy's  work  has  been  done  simply 
because  he  has  wanted  to  lessen  someone 
else's  burden. 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Dawson,  director  of 
Urban  Renewal,  extended  greetings  from 
the  city  of  Warren  and  commended  Mr. 
Troy  for  his  positive  influence  on  the 
citizens  of  Warren.  Speaking  for  the 
Trumbull  County  commissioners,  Mr. 
Walter  Pestrak  commended  Reverend 
Troy  as  a  man  who  has  served  his  com- 
mimity  with  distinction.  Attorney  Lynn 
B.  Griffith,  Jr.,  stated  that  Mr.  Troy  had 
^med  the  respect  of  the  entire  com- 
Tbriunity  for  the  good  example  he  has  set. 
Spokesman  for  Second  Baptist  Church 
^fas  Mr.  W.  H.  McLaughlin, 
I  Plaques  were  presented  to  Reverend 
Troy  by  Councilman  James  Isom  in 
recognition  of  a  resolution  of  commenda- 
tion passed  by  the  Warren  City  Coimcil 
on  March  5,  and  by  Mr.  Henry  Thomp- 
son in  appreciation  from  the  Second 
Baptist  Congregation.  Mr.  Robert  Tipton 
spoke  on  behalf  of  the  congregation's 
youth.  Dr.  Richard  Huston,  director  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education  in 
Warren,  introduced  the  speaker. 

Reverend  Troy  was  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  his  four  sons,  Leon  Jr..  Keith,  Adam, 
and  Eric,  his  mother,  Mrs.  William  Taylor 
of  Toledo,  and  many  other  relatives,  in- 
cluding: Kim  Allen,  Doris  Allen, 
Adrlenne  Troy,  Carolyn  Smith,  nieces: 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Cobb,  sister:  Kent  Allen, 
nephew:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Troy, 
brother  and  sister-in-law;  Mrs.  Arthur 
McBrlde,  sister-in-law:  Mrs.  Edith 
Lowndes,  grandmother  of  Mrs.  J.  Frank 
Troy;  Emory  Troy,  brother. 

Mr.  Maron  Sibley  served  as  master  of 
ceremonies,  and  the  invocation  was  given 
by  Rev.  W.  K.  Richardson,  pastor  of 
Friendship  Baptist  Church,  and  the 
benediction  was  given  by  Rev.  Robert 
Taylor,  pastor  of  Howland  Community 
Church,  and  music  was  provided  by  Mr. 
John  Daniel  and  his  group  of  vocalists. 

In  charge  of  arrangements  for  the 
event  were:  W.  H.  McLaughlin,  deacon, 
Robert  Tipton,  youth  department;  Henry 
L.  Thompson  and  Harrison  Johnson,  co- 
chairmen:  Mrs.  McLaughlin,  Mrs, 
Thompson,  and  Mrs.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  proud  to  have  Rev. 
Leon  Troy  and  his  charming  family  as 
members  of  our  commimity. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  ELLIOT  CURRY 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  KETCHUM 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  March  29,  1973 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
occason  of  his  retirement  as  a  reporter 
on  the  San  Luis  Obispo  County  Tele- 
gram-Tribime  newspaper,  I  would  like 
to  recognize  an  old  friend  and  a  dedi- 
cated citizen,  Mr.  Elliot  Curry. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Telegram- 
Tribime  gives  an  excellent  account  of 
his  achievements.  I  would  like  to  submit 
the  following  article  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  a  tribute  to  an  out- 
standing American  journalist: 

Elliot   Curry   To   Retire   Prom    Tbxegram- 
Tribune 
(By  Warren  Groshong) 

It  takes  some  Imagination  to  visuall2e  the 
Telegram-Tribune  newsroom  without  Elliot 
Curry. 

The  tall,  soft-spoken  native  of  Meyers 
Falls,  Wash.,  has  been  the  paper's  master  of 
the  elegant  phrase  since  World  War  11.  And 
It  has  always  been  baffling  to  other  reporters 
how  he  has  been  able  to  make  everything 
look  so  easy. 

Curry,  who  just  turned  70,  has  decided 
it  is  time  to  retire. 

He  wUl  leave  the  Telegram-Tribune's 
editorial  department  on  March  30  after  28 
years  here  and  40  years  In  the  news  business. 

Curry  served  as  managing  editor  of  the 
paper  from  1944  to  1962  and  from  then  on 
he  was  a  general  assignment  reporter. 

His  role  In  recent  years  has  been  a  pivotal 
one. 

He  Is  the  man  the  news  desk  usually  turns 
to  when  It  needs  a  difficult  story  done  quickly 
and  accurately.  He  serves  as  sports  editor 
every  Tuesday  and  it  Is  his  job  to  see  that 
all  of  the  religion  news  gets  written. 

When  the  editor  goes  on  vacation,  the  task 
of  putting  together  the  editorial  page  Is  al- 
most always  left  to  Elliot. 

When  the  courthouse  reporter  or  the  city 
hall  reporter  can't  make  the  scene.  "Mr. 
Curry"  usually  wins  the  assignment. 

Outside  the  office,  he  has  been  a  lecturer 
In  Journalism  at  Cal  Poly  and  a  member  of 
San  Luis  Obispo's  Bicentennial  Committee. 

Curry  has  never  been  one  to  talk  much 
about  himself  and  his  background. 

Few  people — even  In  the  newsroom — know 
that  he  once  was  postmaster  In  a  small  town 
In  Washington. 

Curry  received  his  journalism  degree  from 
the  University  of  Washington  In  1926. 

He  put  himself  through  the  university  by 
washing  dishes  and  waiting  tables  at  Raf- 
ferty's  FanUly  Style  Restaurant  on  Seattle's 
skid  row. 

Fresh  out  of  school  In  1927,  Curry  got  Into 
the  'exiting  business  at  the  Orovllle,  Wash. 
Gazette,  circulation  1.000. 

The  staff  at  the  small  weekly  paper,  says 
Curry,  was  "myself  and  the  printer."  He 
was  working  in  the  town  where  he  had  been 
raised. 

After  a  Jump  to  another  small  publica- 
tion in  the  apple  country  near  Wenatchee, 
Curry  landed  a  Job  on  the  Examiner  at  Col- 
ville.  Wash..  80  miles  north  of  Spokane. 

Among  other  things,  he  covered  the  police 
and  courts  In  Colvllle  and  this  meant  that 
he  had  the  "bootlegging  beat"  during  pro- 
hibition. 

"Every  so  often  I  would  go  to  the  sheriff's 
office  In  the  morning  and  the  deputy  would 
say,  'Let's  go  out  and  knock  over  a  still.'  '• 

So  they  did. 
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"And  we  never  had  to  go  far  to  And  one 
either." 

It  was  during  these  years  In  Colvllle  that 
Curry  met  Claire  Nugent.  They  now  have 
been  married  41  years. 

Being  a  Democrat  working  for  a  Demo- 
cratic paper  eventually  led  the  young  news- 
papermen to  a  different  kind  of  outlet  for 
bis  talents. 

It  was  1936  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  had 
been  elected  to  his  second  term  In  the  White 
House.  ColvlUe's  postmaster  was  a  Repub- 
lican and  his  days  were  numbered. 

"One  day  I  wrote  a  story  in  the  Examiner 
about  the  possibilities  of  applying  for  the 
postmastcrshlp.  Then  I  thought  about  what 
I  had  written  and  I  said  to  myself,  'I  could 
be  postmaster." " 

Off  went  an  application  to  the  area's  con- 
gressman and  two  months  later  Curry  won 
the  appointment. 

After  eight  years,  he  decided  to  get  back 
into  the  newspaper  game,  going  to  work  for 
the  Riverside,  Calif,  Morning  Enterprise. 
After  a  short  stay  In  Riverside  County,  Curry 
was  named  managing  editor  of  the  Telegram- 
Tribune,  a  post  he  held  for  18  years. 

He  came  to  San  Luis  Obispo  In  1944  at  the 
height  of  World  War  II.  Camp  San  Luis  Obis- 
po was  flourishing  with  troops  brought 
there  to  develop  divisions  for  overseas  duty. 
There  were  lots  of  men  in  uniform  around, 
but  Curry  was  the  only  man  In  the  newsroom. 
"I  had  a  three-girl  staff.  One  covered  the 
courthouse.  Another  did  the  society  page 
and  covered  the  city  council  and  the  third 
one  covered  the  police  and  wrote  features. 

George  Brand,  editor  of  the  Telegram- 
Tribune  said  of  Curry: 

"In  every  phase  of  his  work,  whether  it  is 
reporting,  writing  or  editing,  he  is  com- 
pletely professional.  He  Is  never  superficial 
In  his  work. 

"In  his  relations  with  the  public  and  with 
fellow  staffers  Curry  embodies  the  vey  best 
of  what  the  term  'gentleman'  connotes.  When 
I  came  to  the  Telegram- Tribune,  I  discovered 
some  of  the  staff  members  addressed  him 
as  -Mr.  Curry.'  It  Indicated  their  attitude  of 
complete  respect  for  him  and  his  work, 
"I  share  that  respect." 
Curry  and  his  wife  have  two  sons.  John, 
39,  Is  a  reporter  for  the  San  Mateo  Times,  and 
Gene,  36,  Is  a  research  engineer  for  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  in  Detroit  and  part-time  ^Isco- 
pal   clergyman. 

What's  In  the  offing  for  Curry  In  his  re- 
tirement years?  "Our  plans  are  indefinite," 
he  said. 


TAX  RELIEF  FOR  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
EMPLOYEES 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  29,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  which  would  grant  to 
State,  local,  and  Federal  Government 
employees  tax  exemption  relief  similar 
to  that  which  has  been  available  to  so- 
cial security  and  railroad  retirement  an- 
nuitants for  many  years.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  if  you  are  a  Government  re- 
tiree, you  pay  taxes  on  your  entire  pen- 
sion, but  if  your  check  Is  coming  from  the 
social  security  or  railroad  retirement 
system,  then  your  entire  annuity  is  ex- 
empt from  taxes. 

This  obvious  inequity  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  continue.  My  bill  would  exempt 
from  gross  income  for  Federal  income 
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tax  purposes  the  first  $5,000  of  aggregate 
income  paid  under  both  public  and  social 
security  retirement  systems.  I  take  this 
action  not  in  order  to  grant  public  serv- 
ice employees  any  preferential  tax  status, 
but  rather  in  order  to  remedy  the  unfair 
and  discriminatory  hardship  public  em- 
ployees now  bear. 

There  are  over  5,000  different  retire- 
ment plans  covering  State,  local,  and 
Federal  Grovernment  employees,  and  over 
35  percent  of  the  employees  retiring 
under  these  plans  are  Ineligible  for  any 
social  security  benefits.  Statistics  show 
that  median  pension  income  under  pri- 
vate and  public  retirement  programs  Is 
almost  identical,  when  the  retiree  also  re- 
ceives social  security  benefits.  However, 
the  median  pension  income  for  public  re- 
tirees, not  receiving  social  security  bene- 
fits, compares  very  unfavorably  with  pri- 
vate pension  recipients.  In  view  of  the  tax 
exempt  status  of  social  security  benefit 
payments,  the  advantage  of  private  over 
public  pensioners  becomes  even  more 
evident. 

In  order  to  understand  the  real  hard- 
ship public  retirees  face  in  a  system  that 
taxes  them  at  a  greater  rate  than  other 
retirees,  I  believe  we  must  look  at  recent 
price  increases  in  areas  of  the  economy 
where  both  must  allocate  their  income. 

My  home  State  of  California  provides 
telling  examples  of  the  "built-in"  diflS- 
culties  that  any  person  who  lives  on  a 
fixed  income  must  face.  In  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco  total  food  prices  have 
increased  23.5  percent  and  25  percent, 
respectively,  over  the  last  5  years,  while 
meat,  poultry,  and  fish  prices  have  in- 
creased 39  percent  and  38  percent  re- 
spectively, during  the  same  time  period. 
In  addition,  the  general  housing  index 
has  increased  26.3  percent  in  Los  An- 
geles and  21.7  percent  in  San  Francisco 
over  the  last  5  years. 

To  the  difficulties  of  public  service  re- 
tirees tr>'ing  to  live  in  health  and  de- 
cency during  these  times,  the  Federal 
Government  has  imposed  a  greater  bur- 
den of  taxation  upon  governmental  re- 
tirees than  for  social  security  and  rail- 
road retirees.  In  tax  year  1968,  over  2 
million  people  paid  tax  on  their  pensions 
and  annuities.  The  elderly  made  total 
tax  payments  In  that  year  of  $7.6  bil- 
lion which  comes  to  payments  of  $1,100 
per  return  filed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
single  out  public  employees  in  State, 
local,  and  Federal  Grovemments  and 
grant  them  special  privilege  available  to 
no  other  citizens.  The  deduction  pre- 
scribed in  this  bill  would  not  grant  those 
receiving  both  public  pensions  and  social 
security  benefits  any  advantage,  but 
would  rather  grant  an  exemption  for 
both  public  retirement  and  social  secu- 
rity benefits  roughly  equal  to  the  amount 
deductible  under  social  security  alone. 

State,  local,  and  Federal  employees, 
having  given  their  productive  years  to 
the  betterment  of  Government  service, 
deserve,  at  least,  the  same  benefits  Con- 
gress grants  other  retirement  plan  re- 
cipients. I,  therefore,  submit  this  bill  for 
the  careful  consideration  of  the  Mem- 
bers. 

I  include  the  full  text  of  the  bill  in  the 
Record  : 
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A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross  Income  cer- 
tain amounts  of  retirement  benefits  from 
public  retirement  systems 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress   assembled.  That    (a) 
part  III  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
items  specifically  excluded   from   gross   In- 
come)  Is  amended  by  redesignating  section 
124  as  125  and  by  Inserting  after  section  123 
the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  124.  Certain      Retirement      Benefits 
From  Public  Retirement  Sys- 
tems. 
"(a)   Exclusion  From  Gross  Income. — Ex- 
cept as  provided  In  subsection  (b),  gross  In- 
come does  not  Include  any  amount  received 
as  a  pension,  annuity,  or  other  retirement 
benefit  under  a  public  retirement  system. 

"(b)  Dollar  Limitation. — ^The  amount  ex- 
cluded under  subsection  (a)  by  any  Individ- 
ual for  any  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  $5,000,  less  any  amount  re- 
ceived by  such  Individual  during  the  taxable 
year  as  a  monthly  benefit  under  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(c)  Definition  of  Public  Retirement  Sys- 
tem.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'public  retirement  system'  means  a  pension, 
annuity,  retirement,  or  similar  fund  or  sys- 
tem established  by  the  United  States,  a  State, 
a  possession  of  the  United  States,  any  po- 
litical subdivision  of  any  of  the  foregoing, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia.". 

(b)  Section  37(J)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  cross  reference)  is  amended  to  read  as 
f  oUows : 

"(j)  Cross  References. — 

"(1)  For  disallowance  of  credit  where  tax 
is  computed  by  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  see 
section  6014(a). 

"(2)  For  exclusion  from  gross  income  of 
certain  benefits  received  under  public  re- 
tirement systems,  see  section  124.". 

(c)  Section  72(p)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  cross  reference)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(p)  Cross  References. — 

"(1)  For  limitation  on  adjustments  to 
basis  of  annuity  contracts  sold,  see  section 
1021. 

"(2)  For  exclusion  from  gross  Income  of 
certain  benefits  received  under  public  retire- 
ment system,  see  section  124.". 

(d)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part 
ni  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  Items 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  124.  Certain   retirement  benefits  from 

public  retirement  systems. 
"Sec.  125.  Cross  references  to  other  Acts." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  ending  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


WOUNDED  KNEE  UPRISING 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  29,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
Wounded  Knee  uprising  has  certainly 
cooperated  with  the  news  media  in  cre- 
ating headlines  and  further  misimder- 
standing  among  our  people. 

The  decent  respectable  Indians  recog- 
nize the  renegade  AIM  as  an  illegitimate 
scalping  party  out  to  undermine  their 
image  as  full-blooded  American  citizens. 
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According  to  a  report  from  ^trolt,  the 
renegade  holdouts  at  Woundad  Knee  are 
a  disgrace  to  all  American  iidlans  be- 
cause their  fracas  has  been  financed  by 
the  white  man  through  a  so-called  anti- 
poverty  program.  1 

The  disgrace  was  further  compounded 
by  the  report  that  the  National  Council 
of  Churches,  another  semipcverty 
exempt  religious  front,  was 
the  uprising. 

Any  American  who  wants 
stand  what  is  taking  place  at  Wounded 
Knee  owes  it  to  himself  to  read  the  let- 
ter of  Dick  Wilson,  president  c  f  the  Ogla- 
la  Sioux  tribe,  who  indicates  that  the 
Woimded  Knee  affair  was  ndt  Intended 
to  shame  the  great  white  father  in 
Washington,  so  much  as  to  em  barrass  the 
tribal  government  of  the  O  flala  tribe. 
Apparently,  the  renegades  fiilly  under- 
stand, and  have  taken  advan  tage  of  the 
depths  to  which  the  news  mec  la  will  sink 
to  exploit  an  unfortunate  lo;al  matter. 
Several  newscllppings  follow; 

Half  AIM  Indians  Said  To  Riceive  U.S. 
Funds 

DETRorr.    Mich..   March    18. — ^^  rhe   Detroit 

News  reported  today  more  than  half  the 
members  of  the  American  Indlai  i  Movement 
are  employees  of  social  welfare  agencies  fi- 
nanced primarily  by  federal  grants. 

The  News  story  by  John  Peterson  said  the 
organization  whose  leaders  were  Instrumen- 
tal In  the  takeover  of  Wounded  Knee.  S.D., 
has  received  more  than  $400.00b  In  federal 
funds  since  Its  founding  In  196  3  as  an  off- 
shoot of  a  Minneapolis  antlpoveity  program. 

The  News  said  AIM  has  258  members. 

The  paper  quoted  an  unnamed  federal  offi- 
cial as  saying:  "When  AIM  took  ever  Wound- 
ed Knee  three  weeks  ago,  the  Justice  De- 
partment was  all  set  to  move  Dx  and  make 
arrests. 

"But  then  AIM  leaders  threatened  to  call 
a  press  conference  and  disclose  exactly  how 
much  financing  they've  had  frond  the  federal 
government  In  recent  months,  that's  when 
the  Justice  Department  backed  pB." 

Peterson's  story  said  a  two-we*c  Investiga- 
tion disclosed  that  last  June  21.  AIM  received 
a  $113,000  grant  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  Of  that  amount,  Pdterson  said, 
$60,000  was  for  "survival"  scholB  In  Min- 
neapolis, St.  Paul  and  MllwaukeB  to  "Instill 
American  Indian  culture"  In  grad  b  school-age 
children. 

(Prom    the   Washington    Evenli^   Star   and 

Dally  News.  Mar.  17,  19"31 

Chitkchmen  Told  bt  BIA  To  LzAjinE  Wounded 

Knee 
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Wounded  Knee.  S.  Dak. — : 
Affairs    police    have    ordered 
Council  of  Churches  representa^lv 
Pine  Ridge  Indian  reservation 
abetting    militant    Indians 
Wounded  Knee. 

Armed  with  a  blanket  summo^is 
the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  Council 
yesterday  ordered  about  20  NC<l 
atlves  to  leave.  The  NCC  volunte4rs 
Ignored  a  threat  that  they 
and  said  they  were  staying. 

BIA  police  exerted  the  power 
mons — which  gives  them  authority 
out  nonresident   "undesirables 
after  a  group  of  about   70  Indjan 
ently  non  Oglala.  and  whites 
munlty  hall  In  the  nearby  v 
pine. 

Federal  officers  quickly  ousted 
which  apparently  was  attempting 
trate    the    cordon    of    marshals 
Wounded   Knee.   There    was   no 
violence. 
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TAUES   EXPECTED   TODAY 

No  negotiations  to  end  the  occupation  of 
Wounded  Knee  were  held  yesterday  because 
Asst.  Atty.  Gen.  Harllngton  Wood  was  delayed 
In  his  retvirn  from  Washington,  where  he  was 
conferring  with  Justice  and  Interior  Depart- 
ment officials. 

Wood  returned  to  Wounded  Knee  last 
night  and  negotiations  were  expected  to  be 
held  today.  Observers  felt  Wood  had  returned 
with  a  government  offer  to  end  the  18-day- 
old  occupation  by  the  American  Indian  Move- 
ment (AIM) . 

Dick  Wilson,  the  Oglala  Sioux  tribal  chair- 
man who  has  been  an  outspoken  critic  of  the 
AIM  takeover,  said  the  councU  declared  a 
state  of  emergency  and  authorized  the  tribal 
court  to  Issue  the  blanket  summons.  When 
Informed  NCC  representatives  planned  to 
stay,  he  said,  "If  they  do  that,  they  will  sit 
In  our  Jail." 

However,  there  was  no  immediate  move  to 
oust  the  NCC  representatives,  who  have  been 
serving  as  mediators  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  200  mUltant  occupants. 

MORE    FOOD 

The  NCC  was  playing  a  key  role  In  setting 
up  a  program  providing  more  food  for  the 
occupation  force  which  a  spokesman  called 
the  "Pine  Ridge  Reservation  Disaster  Fund." 

The  Rev.  John  Adams  of  Washington,  D.C., 
said  the  NCC  had  pledges  totaling  more  than 
$6,000  and  that  $1,200  of  that  had  been  allo- 
cated for  groceries. 

The  NCC,  with  government  approval,  has 
taken  in  only  two  car  trunk  loads  of  food 
and  medicine  during  the  past  two  days. 

American  Indian  Movement  leader  Russell 
Means  said  from  Inside  the  village  that  the 
occupation  force  Is  on  a  subsistence  diet  and 
the  village  has  no  fuel. 
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The  Oglala  Sioux  PREsroENT  on  Indian 
Government  and  the  AIM  Movement 

During  the  last  few  days  I  have  been 
reading  what  the  white  man's  newspapers 
have  been  saying  about  the  goings-on  on 
our  reservations.  It  has  made  me  reaUy 
wonder.  Why  don't  the  reporters  try  to  find 
out  what's  going  on  before  they  start  writing? 

If  you  want  to  know  what  Is  going  on  at 
Wounded  Knee  now  you  have  to  understand 
what  has  been  happening  to  our  people  for 
the  last  hundred  years.  After  the  United 
States  army  Invaded  our  country  and  our 
warriors  finally  had  to  surrender  In  1877,  the 
United  States  set  up  an  occupation  govern- 
ment for  us.  We  were  run  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  on  our  reservation,  the 
superintendent  was  the  mayor,  the  city  coun- 
cil, and  the  chief  Judge,  all  rolled  In  one.  He 
really  was  a  tin  god.  Yes,  there  were  also 
some  Indian  spokesmen,  but  they  were  noth- 
ing but  puppets. 

Our  occupation  government  lasted  for  a 
long  time.  More  than  50  years  passed  before 
the  first  change  came.  Under  the  Indian  Re- 
organization Act  of  1934  we  were  finally 
given  a  chance  to  set  up  our  own  government. 
We  did  that  by  vote  of  the  people  In  1935.  A 
majority  of  the  people  voted  to  set  up  our 
self  government,  but  there  was  a  strong 
minority  against  It.  A  lot  of  people  were 
accustomed  to  being  run  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  wanted  to  keep  It  that 
way.  Our  self  government  wm  set  up  by  a 
vote  of  1,348  for  and  1,041  against.  The 
opponents  of  self  government,  the  people 
who  preferred  paternalism,  have  been  agita- 
ting against  our  tribal  government  for  a  long, 
long  time. 

But  our  tribal  self  government  has  existed 
since  1935.  The  people  elected  a  president 
and  a  tribal  council  In  accordance  with  our 
tribal  constitution.  The  council  passes  ordi- 
nances and  the  president  and  his  staff  have 
to  carry  them  out. 

The  present  cotmcU  and  I,  as  president, 
were   elected  by  the  voters  of  the   Oglala 


Slouz  Tribe  In  the  tribal  election  of  Decem- 
ber 1971. 1  received  1,554  votes  and  my  oppo- 
nent received  1,130  votes.  We  were  the  top 
two  candidates  In  the  primary,  where  there 
were  six  candidates.  The  councllmen  were 
elected  In  the  same  election,  each  of  them 
running  from  his  district.  We  have  no  polit- 
ical parties  In  our  tribe.  Each  candidate  runs 
on  his  own. 

Since  we  took  office  in  1972,  the  council 
and  I  have  tried  to  run  the  affairs  of  the 
tribe  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  It  is  a  hard 
Job.  Our  people  have  lots  of  problems  and 
we  sure  need  more  help  than  we  have  been 
getting.  But  we  have  tried  hard  and  we  have 
tried  to  do  our  best.  Everybody  knows  now 
who  is  In  charge  on  this  reservation.  It  Is  the 
tribal  government,  not  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs. 

As  I  have  said,  there  are  some  people  who 
havent  liked  the  tribal  government  ever 
since  It  was  set  up  and  they  still  have  sup- 
porters today.  When  they  are  agitating,  they 
are  not  Just  agitating  against  me  personally 
but  against  a  tribal  government  that  takes 
charge;  they  really  don't  want  their  own 
people  to  run  the  affairs  of  the  reservation. 
They  have  more  faith  In  being  run  by  out- 
siders than  in  their  own  people  they  believe 
in  paternalism. 

I  believe  In  tribal  self  government  and  In- 
dian people  speaking  up  for  themselves.  But 
I  don't  believe  in  taking  hostages.  In  threat- 
ening lives.  And  I  don't  believe  in  disrupting 
government  operations.  I  think  that  Is  plain 
stupid.  It  doesn't  help  a  single  Indian.  It 
svire  doesn't  help  my  people.  That's  why  I 
have  been  opposed  to  the  AIM  movement 
and  have  made  no  bones  about  saying  how  I 
feel.  Because  I  spoke  my  mind,  the  AIM  peo- 
ple have  been  against  me  and  have  made 
threats  against  me  and  my  family. 

It  would  really  be  funny.  If  It  weren't  so 
serious,  that  some  of  the  paternallsts  on  our 
reservation  who  want  to  abolish  the  tribal 
government  and  go  back  to  being  run  by  the 
superintendent  have  linked  up  with  the  same 
people  who  tore  up  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  in  Washington.  But  that  is  what  has 
happened  at  Wounded  Knee.  Both  sides  have 
only  one  Interest,  to  embarrass  the  tribal  gov- 
ernment of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe. 

But  we  are  going  to  stick  to  our  Jobs.  We 
are  going  to  do  what  Is  right.  We  are  going  to 
see  to  It  that  we  have  law  and  order  on  our 
reservation  and  we  are  going  to  do  our  very 
best  to  give  our  people  a  better  life.  What  we 
are  asking  the  newspapers  to  do  is  to  be  fair 
to  us.  Is  that  too  much? 

Dick  Wilson, 
President  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe. 

Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak. 


FOREIGN    TRADE    AND    AMERICAN 
JOBS 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  29,  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  subject  of  foreign  trade 
will  receive  Increasing  attention  this 
year  in  view  of  the  precarious  interna- 
tional economic  situation  and  expected 
congressional  action  this  year  on  a  major 
trade  bill.  My  good  friend  and  colleague 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen)  recently  ad- 
dressed himself  to  this  subject  in  a 
speech  before  the  Association  for  Systems 
Management  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  In  his 
address  he  cogently  deals  with  the  major 
Issues  Involved  in  the  trade  question  and 
various  approaches  to  legislatively  deal 
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with  these.  He  has  a  persuasive  manner, 
he  explodes  the  myth  that  the  only  way 
to  protect  American  jobs  is  to  pass  pro- 
tectionist trade  legislation.  On  the  basis 
of  a  number  of  studies,  Mr.  Whalen 
concludes: 

In  fact,  it  has  been  established  that  United 
States  foreign  direct  Investments  create, 
rather  than  destroy,  American  Jobs. 

At   this    point    in    the    Record,    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  the  full  text  of  Con- 
gressman Whalen's  speech  and  commend 
it  to  the  reading  of  my  colleagues. 
The  speech  follows : 

Foreign  Trade  and  American  Jobs 
(Remarks    by    Congressman    Charles    W. 
Whalen,  Jr.,  March   16,   1973,   before  the 
Association  for  Systems  Management,  Day- 
ton, Ohio) 

I — introduction 

For  years  foreign  trade  has  been  a  neglected 
element  of  America's  economy.  This  stems 
largely  from  the  fact  that  United  States' 
participation  In  International  commerce  has 
been  small  In  relation  to  our  total  economic 
effort.  Our  export-Import  total,  as  a  per- 
centage of  gross  national  product,  has  been 
substantially  less  than  that  of  other  major 
industrial  nations.  Yet,  because  of  our  size, 
we  are  the  world's  leading  trading  nation 
(see  table  1). 

During  the  past  decade,  however,  there  has 
developed  a  growing  public  concern  regard- 
ing our  foreign  trade  posture.  Initial  aware- 
ness was  sparked  In  the  19608  by  recurring 
balance  of  payments  deficits.  Then,  In  1971, 
for  the  first  time  In  this  century,  our  coun- 
try suffered  a  trade  deficit  (Imports  exceeded 
exports) .  Finally,  as  domestic  unemployment 
mounted  during  1970  and  1971,  some  began 
to  question  whether  our  International  trade 
patterns  might  not  have  contributed  to  this 
dilemma. 

The  following  analysis  will  focus  on  the 
last  Issue:  namely,  what  effect  Kas  United 
States'  foreign  trade  had  upon  jobs?  Speclfl- 
cally,  has  it  created  jobs?  Has  it  cost  Jobs? 
What  Is  the  overall  result  In  terms  of  total 
Jobs? 

TABLE  1 


Merchan-  Merchan-  Total 

diss  dise  trade 

exports  imports  percent 

(bill)  (bill)  ofGNP 


U.S.  foreign  trade: 

1961 J20.1 

1971 43.5 

Other     Industrial     nations 
(1971): 

Great  Britain 22.3 

West  Germany 39.0 

Netherlands 13.8 


J14.S 
45.6 


24.0 
34.5 
15.4 


6.6 
8.4 


34.2 
33.8 
80.0 


n — ^international  trade  and  the  loss  of 

JOBS 

Macroeconomlsts  (those  who  study  aggre- 
gates) tend  to  Ignore  microeconomlc  con- 
siderations. Thus,  many  who  argue  that  tar- 
iffs, quotas,  and  other  protective  measures 
harm  the  total  economy,  fall  to  consider  the 
plight  of  those  individuals  who  might  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  foreign  imports  or  by 
investment  of  American  capital  abroad.  In 
80  doing,  these  scholars  faU  to  provide  a  con- 
structive alternative  to  protectionism. 

Indeed,  there  Is  substantial  evidence  that 
certain  individual  jobs  have  been  eliminated 
by  Imports  and  foreign  Investment.  Recently 
a  distinguished  Brookings  Institution  econ- 
omist, Lawrence  Krause,  undertook  a  de- 
tailed study  to  measure  the  effects  of  for- 
eign trade  upon  our  society.  As  noted  In  the 
November,  1971,  Issue  of  Fortune  magazine. 
Professor  Krause  concluded  that  ".  .  .  the 
rise  In  imports  and  the  decline  In  certain 
categories  of  exports  wiped  out  182,200  Jobs." 
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The  ramlflcatlona  of  this  revelation  were 
made  clear  to  me  In  a  very  personal  way. 
In  1968,  a  Dayton  firm  (In  my  Congres- 
sional District)  producing  printing  machin- 
ery employed  655  persons.  In  that  year  Its 
product  was  unchallenged  In  our  coimtry 
and  had  little  competition  abroad.  Today  two 
foreign-owned,  Italian-based  companies  have 
captured  almost  all  of  the  European  mar- 
ket formerly  dominated  by  the  Dayton  or- 
ganization. The  Italian  producers  also  have 
made  Inroads  domestically,  now  accounting 
for  fifty  percent  of  the  printing  machinery 
sales  In  the  United  States.  To  combat  this 
competition,  the  Dayton  company  has  shifted 
much  of  Its  production  abroad.  As  a  re- 
siUt,  by  inld-1972  employment  In  the  Day- 
ton factory  had  dropped  to  185,  a  loss  of 
470  Jobs  In  four  years.  The  remaining  posi- 
tions soon  will  disappear  when  the  firm 
ceases  its  Dayton  operations, 
m — the  issue 
Recognizing  that  importation  of  foreign- 
produced  goods  and  exportation  of  Ameri- 
can capital  do  cost  Jobs,  a  fundamental  ques- 
tion arises:  What  can  be  done  to  assist  the 
Individual  suffering  the  threat  of,  or  the 
effects  of.  Job  elimination  without,  concur- 
rently, harming  the  total  economy? 
rv — failure  of  present  assistance  programs 
In  1962,  at  President  Kennedy's  behest, 
the  Congress  passed  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act.  This  legislation  armed  the  President's 
Special  Trade  Representative  with  the  au- 
thority to  negotiate  mutual  tariff  reductions 
with  other  GATT  (General  Agreement  on 
Trade  and  Tariff)  member  nations.  The  ob- 
jective, of  course,  was  to  expand  exi>ort  op- 
portunities for  American  producers. 

Congress  realized,  however,  that  tariff  re- 
ductions are  a  two-edged  sword.  Con- 
sequently, Incorporated  In  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  was  a  Trade  Adjustment  sec- 
tion. It  was  designed  to  cushion  the  shock  of 
Increased  Imports  emanating  from  any 
agreement  concluded  by  the  President's  trade 
negotiator. 

Regrettably,  this  provision.  In  its  imple- 
mentation, has  proved  to  be  a  dismal  failure. 
Experience  during  the  past  ten  years  re- 
veals that  the  Trade  Adjustment  clause  con- 
tains three  fundamental  weaknesses. 

First,  the  criteria  for  assistance  are  too 
rigid.  In  order  to  qualify  for  aid,  the  worker 
and  his  firm  must  prove  that  injury  re- 
sulted In  Tuajor  part  from  trade  conces- 
sions granted  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. Substantiating  this  Is  a  difficult  (If  not 
impossible)  and  time-consuming  task. 

Second,  adjustment  assistance  applica- 
tions, upon  submission  to  federal  authori- 
ties, face  a  long  Investigative  process  prior  to 
certification. 

Third,  If  the  application  ultimately  Is  ap- 
proved, assistance  Is  received  long  after  the 
problem  arises.  This  fact  was  verified  by 
James  T.  Lynn,  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce (now  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Department)  during  his  May 
10,  1972,  appearance  before  the  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Mr.  Lynn  noted 
that  certification  procedures  are  so  lengthy 
that  "many  firms  do  not  qualify  until  they 
have  reached  a  point  of  virtual  bankruptcy. 
Too  often,  then,  assistance  can  become  a  case 
of  giving  blood  transfusion  to  a  corpse." 
Thus,  Secretary  Lynn  conceded  that  "we  can 
recognize  and  appreciate  the  widespread  feel- 
ing that  the  present  structure  of  trade  ad- 
justment assistance  Is  defective  In  several 
Important   respects." 

The  results  of  these  deficiencies  were  de- 
lineated by  Laurence  H.  Sllberman,  Under 
Secretary  of  Labor,  during  the  same  session 
of  the  Foreign  Economic  Policy  Subcommit- 
tee. Mr.  Sllberman  testified:  "For  the  first 
seven  years  after  enactment,  until   almost 
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the  end  of  1969,  no  relief  was  provided  to  ag- 
grieved workers  or  firms  because  they  were 
not  found  by  the  Tariff  Commission  to  meet 
the  qualification  standards  of  the  program 
.  .  .  Since  that  time,  the  (Labor)  Depart- 
ment has  Issued  57  certificates  of  eligibility 
of  workers  to  apply  for  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance under  the  TEA.  The  terms  of  these 
certificates,  which  identify  workers  laid  off 
from  a  specific  plant  or  section  thereof  and 
the  Impact  date,  cover  approximately  24,000 
Individuals." 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  AFL-CIO's  1971 
pamphlet,  "Needed:  A  Constructive  Foreign 
Trade  Policy,"  dismissed  the  adjustment  as- 
sistance effort  as  a  "hoax." 

V.  the  need A  NEW  APPROACH  TO  THE  PROBLEM 

or  FOREIGN  TRADE-RELATED  UNEMPLOYMENT 

In  View  of  the  limitations  inherent  in  pres- 
ent Adjustment  Assistance  statutes,  a  new 
approach  to  the  problem  of  foreign  trade- 
Inspired  unemployment  obviously  is  required. 
Two  avenues  have  been  proposed! 

First,  a  substantial  majority  of  the  wit- 
nesses participating  in  the  Foreign  Economic 
Policy  Subconmilttee's  1972  hearings  advo- 
cated enactment  of  an  expanded,  more  viable 
trade  adjustment  assistance  program. 

Second,  several  spokesmen  representing 
organized  lat>or  urged  legislation  which  woiild 
limit  Imports  and  restrict  Investment  of 
United  States  capital  abroad. 

The  Foreign  Economic  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee opted  for  the  first  approach.  In  Its 
report  Issued  August  20,  1972,  the  Subcom- 
mittee concluded: 

"In  order  to  strengthen  and  solidify  our 
domestic  economy  and  our  foreign  economic 
policy,  adjustment  assistance  should  have  the 
primary  claim  on  policy  attention  as  a  far 
less  disruptive  alternative  to  import  restric- 
tions." 

In  conformance  with  this  principle,  the 
Subcommittee  then  outlined  a  series  of  spe- 
cific proposals.  A  summary  of  the  principal 
recommendations  follows. 

First,  an  early  warning  system  should  be 
devised  to  avert  economic  dislocations  and 
unemployment  before  they  occur. 

Second,  assistance  criteria  should  be  sim- 
plified and  liberalized  to  lessen  the  degree  of 
uncertainty  and  the  time  lag  now  extant  In 
the  petitioning  process. 

Third,  there  should  be  an  Increase  In  the 
amount  and  duration  of  adjustment  assist- 
ance. 

Fourth,  the  requirements  concerning  pre- 
vious work  and  earnings  should  be  liberal- 
ized so  that  there  Is  broad  qualification  for 
those  who  have  been  separated  from  adverse- 
ly affected  employment. 

Fifth,  adjustment  assistance  should  be 
made  available  to  workers  In  separate  units 
of  multi-plant  firms. 

Sixth,  older  workers  must  receive  more 
equitable  and  constructive  assistance. 

Seventh,  the  government  should  assume 
the  responsibility  for  maintaining  the  eligi- 
bility of  an  adversely  affected  worker  for 
family  health  Insurance,  social  security,  and 
unemployment  benefits.  Additionally,  legis- 
lation should  be  adopted  to  provide  a  porta- 
bility mechanism  which  would  protect  the 
pension  rights  and  other  benefits  of  workers 
who  have  changed  jobs. 

Eighth,  the  retraining  period  should  be 
extended  to  permit  completion  of  the  ex- 
tensive programs  required  for  high  skilled 
services  and  technologically  advanced  indus- 
tries. Further,  workers  still  on  payroUs,  but 
who  are  threatened  by  the  loss  of  f  utue  em- 
ployment, should  be  eligible  for  retraining 
programs. 

Ninth,  a  national  employment  service 
should  be  created  to  undertake  expanded 
job  training  and  counseling  efforts.  With 
the  aid  of  an  early  warning  system  and  a 
nationwide  computer  complex,  this  man- 
power service  should  be  able  to  match 
workers  and  jobs,  reduce  actual  and  antici- 
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pated  critical  skill  vacancies 
rect  geographic  Imbalances  by 
employed  workers  to  areas 
are  In  short  supply. 

Tench,  more  reasonable 
ance  should  be  provided  to  al 
placed  because  of  foreign  co 
Just  heads  of  households. 

Eleventh,       administrative 
should  be  reduced  to  accelerate 
and  delivery  of  worker  benefits 

Twelfth,  a  special  package  of 
as   extended   readjustment    al 
ments,   health   coverage,   and 
counseling,    should    be    made 
those  special  situations  when 
unable  to  take  advantage  of 
ment  programs. 

Thirteenth,  firms  adversely 
elgn   Imports  should   be 
tractive  types  of  financial 
should   Include   loans   with 
terms   than  regular  commercial 
Interim    financing    between 
delivery  of  benefits. 

Fourteenth,     new     emphasii 
placed  on  research  and 
ance  for  projects  which  creatt 
portunlties. 

Fifteenth.    Joint    worker 
petitions  should  be  permitted 
facilitate  coordination  of 
opment  projects  which  are 
the  area  to  diversify  its 
to  rehabilitate  those  injured  b] 
petition. 

Sixteenth,  In  cases  where 
sistance  would  be  an  lnsufflcle4t 
government  should   have   the 
negotiate  orderly  marketing 

These  arrangements  should 
time,  with  a  specified  termlna 
signed,  to  facilitate,  not  detei 
ment  process. 

The  annual  cost  estimate  of 
Adjustment  Assistance  packag( 
$300  mUllon  to  $500  million, 
this  figure  with  alarm  in  the 
budgetary  constraints.  Yet.  the 
protectionism  or  no  action  at 
considerably  more  costly  to 
payers  and  consumers. 

According  to  Mrs.  Gail 
President  of  the  League  of 
of  the  United  States,  present 
probably  add  "about  $200  to 
the  average  family's  budget." 
plained    later,    further    Impor 
most  certainly  would  boost  the 
for  all  Americans. 

Totally  Ignoring  trade-lnsplr^d 
ment  also  Involves  heavy  fin 
Not  only  do  families  of  the  u 
economic    deprivation,    public 
will  increase  substantially  to 
welfare  and  unemployment 
mands. 

On  October  14.  1972,  I  co 
17188  which  encompassed  mos 
going    recommendations.    Tlmi  i 
precluded   Its  consideration   In 
Second  Congress. 

On  February  28,  1973,  I  re 
Trade   Adjustment   Assistance 
Act.  In  offering  this  bill,  I  bellete 
with    the   Subcommittee's 
what  Is  needed  are  practical 
Justment  mechanisms  to 
induced  unemployment  and  no 
Industries  on  a  national  basis.' 

In  my  opinion,  this  represent^ 
nomlcally  sensible  approach  to 
that  the  suggested  alternatlvi 
foreign     Investment    restric 
now  shall  analyze. 

VI — ANALYSIS  OF  THE  ALTERNATIVE 
TRADE    AND    INVESTMENT 

A.  Background 
The  growth  of  United  State^ 
elgn  assets,  coupled  with  our 
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trade  balance,  led  AFL-CIO  President  George 
Meany  to  observe  In  a  filmed  speech,  pre- 
sented on  June  3,  1972,  that  "900,000  Job  op- 
portunities have  been  lost  In  the  past  five 
years  to  Imports  and  overseas  subsidiaries  of 
U.S.  companies."  President  Meany  stated  that 
"the  fiood  of  imports  is  drowning  whole  com- 
munities." He  charged  that  multi-national 
corporations  are  making  "higher  profits  by 
building  plants  In  foreign  countries  that  give 
industry  huge  tax  breaks  and  by  hiring  low- 
wage  workers."  Mr.  Meany  concluded  his 
filmed  talk  by  urging  enactment  of  the 
Burke-Hartke  Bill,  which  he  said  is  the  "com- 
mon sense"  approach  to  foreign  trade  and  in- 
vestment. 

B.  The  Burke-Hartke  bill 

On  September  28,  1971,  Representative 
James  A.  Burke  (D-Massachusetts)  intro- 
duced HJl.  10914 — The  Foreign  Trade  and 
Investment  Act  of  1972.  On  the  same  day  a 
companion  measure,  S.  2592.  was  presented 
In  the  Senate  by  Senator  Vance  Hartke  CD- 
Indiana)  .  These  bills  were  not  considered  In 
the  92nd  Congress  either  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  or  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  Thus,  the  authors  are  co-spon- 
soring this  legislation  again  in  the  93rd  Con- 
gress (HJi.  62  and  8.151). 

The  purpose  of  this  proposal,  as  defined  in 
its  preamble,  is  "to  promote  and  maintain 
a  fully  employed,  innovative  and  diversified 
production  base  in  the  United  States."  To 
achieve  this,  it  seeks  to  insure  "that  the 
production  of  goods  which  have  historically 
been  produced  in  the  United  States  is  con- 
tinued and  maintained"  and  "production  of 
such  goods  .  .  .  transferred  abroad  ...  be 
encouraged  to  return  to  the  United  States." 
Burke-Hartke  would  accomplish  these  alms 
in  two  ways:  (l)  restrict  imports;  and  (2) 
limit  United  States  foreign  investment. 

Specifically,  the  recently  Introduced  For- 
eign Trade  and  Investment  Act  of  1973  Im- 
poses quotas  on  all  Imports  not  now  sub- 
ject to  such  provision.  The  bUl  provides  that 
1973  imports  for  each  category  of  goods  shall 
not  exceed  the  average  annual  quantity 
which  entered  our  country  during  calendar 
years  1965-1969.  This  would  reduce  import 
levels  in  1973  by  approximately  30  percent. 

Further.  Section  103  eliminates  the  pres- 
ent law  which  enables  American  corpora- 
tions to  claim  as  a  full  credit  against  their 
domestic  tax  liability  those  taxes  paid  to 
foreign  nations  on  profits  earned  by  sub- 
sidiaries operating  m  those  countries. 

This,  of  course,  would  subject  the  Ameri- 
can firm  to  double  taxation  on  profits  earned 
abroad— taxes  to  the  host  country  as  well  as 
our  own.  Burke-Hartke  also  requires  that 
earnings  and  profits  from  foreign  Invest- 
ments be  reported  In  the  year  in  which  they 
are  earned  rather  than  when  they  are  re- 
patriated. 

C.  Fundamental  questions  relating  to  Burke- 
Hartke  proposal 

Any  discussion  of  the  Foreign  Trade  and 
Investment  Act  of  1973  should  focus  on  two 
fundamental  questions: 

First,  are  its  premises  valid?  Specifically, 
has  the  principal  cause  of  our  recent  unem- 
ployment problem  been  increased  by  Ameri- 
can imports  and  foreign  Investment? 

Second,  what  economic  effects  would  ensue 
from  passage  of  Burke-Hartke? 

How  would  the  individual  American  family 
be  affected?  Would  unemployment  decrease 
or  Increase? 

In  the  following  paragraphs  I  shall  examine 
each  of  these  two  issues. 

D.  Are  premises  valid? 

(1)  Net  effect  of  Trade  (Exports-Imports) 
on  Domestic  Jobs. 

As  already  noted.  Imports  do  eliminate 
domestic  jobs.  Nevertheless,  the  question  re- 
mains: Did  Imports  contribute  significantly 
to  the  1970-72  level  of  unemployment?  In 
the  study  to  which  I  previously  referred, 
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Professor  Lawrence  Krause  concluded  that 
between  the  first  quarter,  1970.  and  the  first 
quarter.  1971,  very  little  of  our  unemployment 
was  related  to  International  trade.  Professor 
Krause  observed:  "If  unemployment  had  in- 
creased only  because  of  trade  dislocations 
the  unemployment  rate  would  have  risen 
from  4.16  percent  at  the  beginning  of  the 
period  to  only  4.18  percent  at  the  end,  rather 
than  to  the  actual  5.93  percent." 

Recent  employment  statistics  reinforce  this 
conclusion.  Our  nation  in  1971  and  1972  sus- 
tained, respectively,  trade  deficits  of  $2,014 
billion  and  $6,347  billion.  Yet.  during  these 
same  twenty-four  months  total  civilian  em- 
ployment (seasonally  adjusted)  rose  3,782  000 
(from  83.485,000.  as  of  December  31,  1970  to 
87.267,000.  as  of  December  31.  1972).  Also, 
dxirlng  this  two-year  period  unemployment 
declined  571,000  (from  5.085,000  at  the  end 
of  1970  to  4.487.000  by  December  31.  1972). 
If  foreign  trade  is  not  the  culprit,  what 
caused  rising  Joblessness  during  1970  and 
1971?  ActuaUy,  It  is  attributable  to  the  in- 
flatlonary  crunch  of  the  late  1960s.  As  prices 
rose  in  1966,  1967,  1968.  and  1969.  the  buying 
power  of  a  growing  number  of  segments  of 
the  economy  declined.  Let  me  cite  four  such 
areas. 

First,  those  living  on  fixed  Incomes,  such  as 
pension  recipients,  witnessed  a  16  percent 
drop  in  their  purchasing  capacity  between 
December  31,  1965,  and  December  31,  1969. 
Second,  employees  of  firms  operating  in  a 
highly  competitive  environment  saw.  during 
those  years,  their  ability  to  buy  dissipate. 
Their  employers  simply  were  unable  to  ofTset 
any  cost  Increases  by  raising  their  prices; 
hence,  wages  lagged. 

Third,  certain  of  our  foreign  markets  were 
lost  during  this  four-year  period.  While  Amer- 
ican prices  Increased  16  percent,  between 
the  end  of  1965  and  December  31,  1969,  the 
prices  of  our  major  foreign  competitors  rose 
more  slowly.  Consequently,  potential  foreign 
buyers  began  diverting  their  purchases  to 
lower-priced  non-American  products  of  equal 
quality. 

Fourth,  even  those  who  were  protected  by 
large  unions  saw  their  "real"  wages  decline 
during  these  same  48  months.  For  e.Nample. 
in  December  1965.  according  to  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  spendable  average  weekly 
earnings  of  manufacturing  employees  was 
$104.42  (1967  dollars).  Due  to  the  erosive 
effects  of  Inflation,  the  manufacturing  em- 
ployee's spendable  average  weekly  earnings, 
as  of  December  31.  1969.  had  dropped  to 
$102.40.  This  represents  a  $2.02  per  week 
decline  In  labor's  "real  buying  power"  during 
the  last  four  years  of  the  past  decade. 

What  lesson  can  be  drawn  from  this?  When 
consumers  (domestic  or  foreign)  suffer  a  re- 
duction In  their  purchasing  power,  they  buy 
less.  Following  this  are  cut-backs  in  produc- 
tion and  employment  levels.  This  is  as  in- 
evitable as  night  following  day.  This  is  why 
Real  Gross  National  Product  declined  by  $3.8 
billion  in  1970.  This  reduction  In  the  total 
output  of  our  nation's  goods  and  services 
that  year  was  accompanied  by  a  concom- 
itant decline  In  employment  and  a  swell- 
ing unemployment  percentage  (6.2  To ) . 

The  question  recurs:  Why  have  imports 
had  so  little  Impact  on  total  unemployment? 
The  answer  lies  In  a  simple  economic  fact. 
When  one  sells  more  of  his  wares,  his  income 
rises,  thereby  expanding  his  purchasing 
power.  This  principle  applies  equally  to  In- 
ternational commerce.  By  increasing  their 
sales  in  this  country,  foreigners  acquire  more 
dollars.  These  additional  dollars  are  u.sed  to 
obtain  more  American  goods.  Consequently, 
while  Increased  imports  in  some  Instances 
have  cost  domestic  Jobs,  this  loss  has  been 
more  than  offset  by  the  Increased  employ- 
ment which  expanded  exports  have  sparked. 
This  conclusion  is  substantiated  by  Law- 
rence Krause's  study.  Professor  Krause  finds 
that:  "While  the  rise  in  Imports  and  the  de- 
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cllne  in  certain  categories  of  exports  (from 
the  first  quarter  of  1970  through  the  first 
quarter  of  1971)  wiped  out  182.200  Jobs,  the 
Increase  in  other  exports  and  the  decline  in 
a  few  categories  of  imports  created  182,700." 
Imports  also  affect  the  purchasing  power 
of  domestic  consumers.  When  a  United 
States  citizen  is  able  to  purchase  a  for- 
eign-made good  more  cheaply  than  Its  Amer- 
ican counterpart,  he  has  more  money  to 
spend  for  other  domestic  Items.  Let  me  Illus- 
trate. If  retailers  market  an  American-made 
item  at  $5.00  and  a  similar  German  product 
at  $4.00,  the  buyer,  In  selecting  the  foreign 
commodity,  has  an  additional  dollar  to  spend. 
If,  however,  trade  restrictions  force  him  to 
"buy  American,"  his  purchasing  power  actu- 
ally declines  by  one  dollar.  Emclent  Amer- 
ican producers  thereby  are  penalized. 

The  thrust  of  the  foregoing  is  simply  this. 
Imports  not  only  enable  foreigners  to  buy 
American-made  commodities,  also,  by  gen- 
erating lower  domestic  prices  they  expand 
the  ability  of  our  own  citizens  to  purchase 
domestically-produced  goods. 

In  summary,  what  has  been  the  effect  of 
foreign  trade  on  American  Jobs? 

First.  Imports  do  abolish  certain  domestic 
Jobs. 

Second,  by  Increasing  foreign  purchasing 
power,  imports  help  create  jobs  in  American 
export  industries. 

Third,  the  "abiilty-to-buy"  of  the  American 
consumer  Is  enhanced  when  he  can  procure 
a  more  competitively  priced  Import.  This  has 
a  positive  Job  effect  in  economicallv  viable 
domestic  Industries. 

Fourth,  during  the  past  three  years  our 
foreign  trade  has  resulted  In  a  slight  gain 
In  total  domestic  employment  (not  to  men- 
tion the  uncalculated  Job  Increase  created  by 
expanded  domestic  buying  power). 

(2)  Net  Effect  of  United  States  Foreign  In- 
vestment Upon  Domestic  Jobs 

In  1961.  United  States  direct  Investment 
abroad  totaled  S32  billion.  A  decade  later  it 
had  risen  to  $86  billion.  AFL-CIO  President 
George  Meany  has  argued  that  this  $54  bil- 
lion growth  In  American-held  foreign  as- 
sets represents  an  "export"  of  Jobs,  positions 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  held  by 
American  workers  had  the  investment  been 
made  in  our  country. 

This  assumption  leads  to  a  basic  question: 
Why  do  United  States  companies  build  facil- 
ities In  other  countries?  Professor  Robert 
Stobaugh.  Jr..  of  the  Harvard  Business  School 
observes,  ".  .  .  such  Investment  Is  pri- 
marily defensive.  In  the  sense  that  the  In- 
vestor Is  trying  to  maintain  hU  place  In  the 
world  market.  Given  a  choice,  the  U.S.  enter- 
prise had  rather  produce  in  the  United  States 
than  go  abroad.  But  in  most  cases  it  does 
not  have  this  alternative — if  it  does  not  ex- 
pand abroad,  it  would  lose  Its  markets  to 
foreign  companies,  usuallv  large  ones  from 
Europe  or  Japan.  This  applies  to  its  U.S.  mar- 
kets that  it  serves  from  Its  foreign  plants 
as  well  as  to  its  foreign  markets." 
_  Professor  Stobaugh  further  suggests  that. 
Over  90  percent  of  the  output  of  the  foreign 
plants  of  American  firms  is  sold  abroad.  The 
amount  Imported  into  the  United  States  is 
less  than  one-quarter  of  our  total  Imports 
of  manufactured  goods,  and  a  substantial 
portion  of  this  quarter  is  a  result  of  one  spe- 
cial arrangement:  the  U.S.  Canadian  Agree- 
ment." 

A  recent  Commerce  Department  study  con- 
firms Professor  Stobaugh's  findings.  The  De- 
partment's findings  indicate  that  of  goods 
manufactured  abroad  by  American-owned 
subsidiaries:  78  percent  Is  sold  in  the  host 
country;  14  percent  is  sold  to  third  coun- 
tries; and  8  percent  returns  to  compete  in  the 
united  States  (of  which  three-fourths  is 
automobiles  from  Canada). 

In  fact,  it  has  been  established  that  United 
States  foreign  direct  Investments  create, 
rather  than  destroy.  American  Jobs.  Profes- 
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sor  Stobaugh  recently  completed  a  Harvard 
Business  School -sponsored  study  which  con- 
cludes that  "foreign  Investment  by  U.S.  en- 
terprises have  a  positive  effect  on  both  U.S. 
employment  and  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments. We  estimate  that  If  there  were  no 
U.S.  foreign  direct  Investment,  some  600,000 
Jobs  In  the  United  States  would  be  lost;  and 
continuing  research  Indicates  that  600,000 
Is  a  very  conservative  figure." 

Other  trade  studies  echo  the  Harvard  Busi- 
ness School  analysis.  One  conducted  by  the 
distinguished  economist.  Governor  Andrew 
Brimmer  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  esti- 
mates, "the  foreign  trade  sector  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  economy  may  be  generating  more 
than  750,000  Jobs,  even  after  allowing  for  the 
number  of  Jobs  that  might  be  displaced  by 
competitive  Imports." 

Why  has  Investment  abroad  expanded  em- 
ployment opportunities  In  the  United  States? 
Because  most  American-owned  foreign 
plants,  in  order  to  operate,  depend  upon 
domesticaUy  produced  capital  machinery, 
parts,  and  finished  components. 

From  these  facts  emerge  two  conclusions 
regarding  United  States  Investment  abroad. 
First,  with  few  exceptions.  American- 
financed  foreign  facilities  would  not  have 
been  constructed  in  our  own  country.  There- 
fore, since  Jobs  created  by  direct  Investment 
abroad  could  not  have  existed  In  the  United 
States,  they  were  not  "exported." 

Second,  by  requiring  American-produced 
machinery  and  parts.  United  States-owned 
foreign  plants  actually  have  increased  total 
employment    in    this    country    by    600.000- 

E.  Economic  effects  of  Burke-Hartke 
legislation 
The  Burke-Hartke  proposal,  as  indicated 
previously,  presents  a  dual  thrust.  Through 
the  Imposition  of  quotas.  It  would  reduce 
Imports  approximately  thirty  percent.  Simul- 
taneously, by  subjecting  American -owned 
subsidiaries  to  double  taxation  (by  the  host 
country  as  well  as  by  our  own  government) 
it  would  raise  the  effective  tax  rate  on  for- 
eign operations  to  more  than  seventy  per- 
cent. Since  no  major  nation  levies  Its  own 
corporate  taxes  on  top  of  those  paid  by  Its 
companies  to  foreign  governments,  this  fea- 
ture of  the  Burke-Hartke  Bill  would  render 
American  overseas  operations  substantially 
uncompetitive. 

How  would  these  trade  restrictions  affect 
our  domestic  economy? 

First,  passage  of  the  Foreign  Trade  and  In- 
vestment Act  of  1973  undoubtedlv  would  save 
some  Jobs  in  uncompetitive  American  firms. 

Second,  by  losing  thirty  percent  of  their 
sales  in  the  American  market,  foreigners  will 
be  less  able  to  buy  United  States-produced 
goods.  Thus,  employment  in  our  exporting 
Industries  wUl  suffer. 

Third,  many  of  the  two  million  Americans 
engaged  in  marketing  foreign  products  wUl 
lose  their  Jobs  in  the  wake  of  a  thirty  per- 
cent import  cutback.  There  will  follow  a 
commensurate  decline  in  domestic  purchas- 
ing power. 

Fourth,  retaliation  by  those  countries  ad- 
versely affected  by  United  States  quotas  is 
bound  to  occur.  This  ultimately  will  generate 
further  Job  losses  among  exporting  firms. 

Fifth,  the  American  consumer  will  have 
to  foot  the  bill  for  subsidizing  inefficient 
domestic  manufacturers.  Thus,  he  wUl  pay 
higher  prices.  Just  as  he  currentlv  pays  higher 
prices  for  fuel  oU  and  other  Items  protected 
by  Import  quotas.  Professor  Stephen  Magee. 
University  of  Chicago  economist,  estimates 
that  Burke-Hartke  would  cost  the  United 
States  $1.1  billion  a  year  for  the  first  five 
years  after  passage,  $3.5  billion  per  year  in 
the  second  five  years,  and  $7  billion  annually 
in  the  third  five  year  period. 

Sixth,  this  quota-spawned  inflation  will  in- 
hibit the  consumer's  capacity  to  obtain  do- 


mestic commodities  which,  in  the  absence  of 
higher  prices,  he  would  have  been  able  to 
procure. 

Seventh,  if  overseas  operations  are  termi- 
nated due  to  the  Impact  of  double  taxation. 
United  States  plants  that  supply  compo- 
nents to  foreign  subsidiaries  would  sustain 
serious  employment  cut-backs. 

In  summary,  it  is  evident  that  passage  of 
the  Burke-Hartke  proposal  would  seriously 
degrade  our  nation's  standard  of  living.  It 
would  spark  severe  price  increases.  It  would 
cost  more  jobs  than  it  would  save.  It  could 
trigger  another  International  trade  war  such 
as  that  which  provoked  the  Depression  of 
the  I930's. 

Vri — CONCLUSION 

Our  nation's  balance  of  payments  and  bal- 
ance of  trade  defilcts  are  among  the  major 
concerns  of  federal  policy  makers.  In  the 
foregoing  analysis  I  have  not  attempted  to 
deal  with  the  causes  and  cures  of  these  twin 
problems.  Their  resolution,  obviously,  would 
require: 

First,  bringing  the  dollar  into  a  more  re- 
alistic relationship  with  other  currencies 
(this  was  the  objective  of  our  December, 
1971,  and  February,   1973,  devaluation); 

Second,  reducing  United  States'  military 
commitments  in  Western  Europe  and  South- 
east Asia: 

Third,  stimulating  greater  production  ef- 
ficiency on  the  part  of  American  workers 
(productivity  in  the  United  States,  inci- 
dentally. Increased  4  3  percent  In  1972); 

Fourth,  containing  domestic  prices  (our 
performance — a  3.5  percent  Infiatlon  rate 
during  the  past  twelve  months — surpassed 
that  of  our  principal  trading  partners:  Unit- 
ed Kingdom,  7.8  percent;  Italy.  7.3  percent; 
Switzerland,  6.8  percent;  France,  6.6  per- 
cent; Germany.  6.4  percent:  Japan.  5.5  per- 
cent ) : 

Fifth,  encouraging  industry  to  pursue  ex- 
port markets  more  vigorously; 

Sixth,  seeking  mutual  reduction  of  non- 
tariff  barriers  which  currently  inhibit  free 
movement  of  goods  throughout  the  world 
(while  this  would  help  boost  American  ex- 
ports. It  also  would  raise  our  Import  levels 
since  United  States'  policies,  in  most  In- 
stances, match  in  their  degree  of  protection- 
ism those  of  our  trading  partners). 

Rather,  the  preceding  simply  acknowl- 
edges and  demonstrates  that  imports  and 
foreign  investments  do,  indeed,  affect  domes- 
tic jobs.  It  is  this  fact  which  prompted  my 
relntroductlon  of  the  Trade  Adjustment  As- 
sistance Organization  Act.  In  my  judgment 
this  measure  will  ease  the  shock  of  changing 
international  trade  patterns  by:  (1)  estab- 
lishing an  early-warning  mechanism:  (2) 
simplifying  and  expediting  trade  adjustment 
application  procedures;  (3)  providing  mean- 
ingful worker  retraining  programs;  (4) 
maintaining  displaced  employees'  incomes  at 
reasonable  levels  during  the  re-tralning 
process.  In  so  doing.  It  avoids  the  deleteri- 
ous economic  effects  which  protectionist  leg- 
islation would  precipitate. 
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Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problems  facing  transportation  in  the 
Northeast,  particularly  rail  transporta- 
tion, are  reaching  critical  proportions. 
This  is  nothing  new  or  surprising.  It  is 
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sometlng  we  have  all  beenj  hearing  for 
quite  some  time. 

We  need  innovative  Ideas 
trend  of  deteriorating 
the  financial  support  of  the 
emment  to  get  the  traia 
foundation  again.  What  w^ 
are  tired  cliches  and  minimtl 

The  Boston  Globe  ran  ar 
March  28  addressing  this 
In  both  a  wise  and  timely 
that  editorial  in  the 

On  a  Slow  Tragi  : 

It  was  probably  Inevitable 
ministration's  proposed  plan 
rail  service  in  the  northeast 
mentary  and  unsatisfactory  as 
in  various  respects,  to  have 

The  order  for  the  report, 
gress    by    Transportation 
Brlnegar  on  Monday,  had 
last  Feb.  8  in  connection  with 
ending  a  one-day  work  stoppa^ 
rupt  Penn  Central.  Brlnegar 
Job  only  a  few  weeks  and  his 
an  oil  man  was  perhaps  not 
for   the    task.    He   delegated 
course,  but  along  with  the 
bear  the  responslbUlty  for  the 
of  rail  service  in  the  area 
Penn  Central  and  five  other, 
rupt  lines. 

Three  features  stand  out 
First,  the  solution  Is  to  be 
sense  that  the  structure  of 
organization  Is  to  be  the 
holders.  Second,  rules  are  to 
lowing  the  new  organization 
more  quickly  in  eliminating 
is  unprofitable.  And  third,  the 
Itself  to  be  brand  new. 

Something  clearly  has  to  I 
rail  service  in  the  northeast 
footing.  The  railroads  are  no^^ 
part  able  to  meet  their  imm- 
qulrements  but  they  have  at 
reserves  to  maintain,  much  lesk 
equipment  and  right  of  way 
little  visible  hope  that  they 
to  come  to  grips  with  their 

Brlnegar 's    solution    appeals 
some  kind  of  liquidation  of 
of  the  lines  so  that  they 
of  a  conventional  business 
lar  to  profitable  competing 
like  the  Norfolk  &  Western  an(  [ 
&  Ohio-Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Federal  government  is  to  tak< 
one  must  ask  whether  this 
moment  to  investigate  a 
role  for  the  Department  of 
operating   railroads.    Such 
would  make  It  easier  to 
ing  techniques.  It  might  help 
passe  over  labor  rules  that 
diate   cause  of  the  current 
might  allow  easier  direct 
ment  experiments   that 
only  the  public  in  the  broa^ 
word  but  the  surviving  prlv 
panles  as  well.  Europe's  and 
economies  have  had  great 
ernment-owned  lines. 

There  is  a  significant  pltfal  1 
of  the  suggestions.  Brlnegar 
have  said  similar  things 
rail  lines  may  be  perfectly 
gestlng  sharp  curtailment 
he  may  also  be  dead  wrong 
crucial  element  In   any  suc)i 
service  is  the  preservation  ol 
on  lines  that  are  dropped 
simply  do  not  know  in  1973 
technical  developments  may 
nomic  possibilities  of  feeder 
point  In  the  future,  or 
of   transportation   might 
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transportation  corridors.  It  is  a  blithering 
shame  to  see  old  transportation  routes  in 
Greater  Boston  built  up  while  we  are  all  still 
at  sixes  and  sevens  about  the  nature  of  our 
transportation  network.  Encroaching  on  the 
path  of  the  old  connector  between  the  New 
York  Central  at  Cottage  Farm  and  the  Boston 
&  Maine  in  Somerville  is  a  classic  example  of 
the  short-sighted  foreclosure  of  alternatives 
in  the  name  of  Immediate  expediency. 

As  to  the  format  of  the  new  organization, 
Brlnegtar  has  suggested  It  might  be  similar  to 
Amtrak,  the  government-created  organiza- 
tion that  now  runs  most  long-distance  pas- 
senger trafiSc  on  American  railroads.  It  might 
have  been  much  wiser  simply  to  assign  the 
task  of  reordering  the  lines  to  Amtrak  Itself. 
Amtrak,  after  all,  has  nearly  two  years  of 
experience  In  operating  Its  passenger  trains 
and  undoubtedly  would  have  a  better  start 
than  a  new  organization. 

The  eastern  railroad  mess  demands  some 
really  fresh  ideas.  Secretary  Brlnegar 's  sug- 
gestions seem  unhappUy  pedestrian. 
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INEPFECnVE  CAA'S 


HON.  ROGER  H.  ZION 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  29.  1973 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  recent  ar- 
ticle published  in  the  Indianapolis  News, 
the  results  of  a  study  of  OEO-financed 
community  action  agencies  were  pre- 
sented. The  conclusions  point  out  that 
most  community  action  agencies  have 
become  another  example  of  overstaffed 
bureaucracy  and  produce  very  few  tan- 
gible services  for  the  poor.  I  include  the 
following  article  by  Lou  Hiner  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

[From  the  Indianapolis  News,  Mar.  6,  1973] 

CAA'S  Are  Criticized  in  Report 

(By  Lou  Hiner,  Jr.) 

The  Nation's  poor  "should  rise  up  In  anger" 
over  the  way  the  Community  Action  Agen- 
cies operate  federally -funded  programs,  a 
Federal  evaluation  says. 

The  report  was  prepared  by  Morgan  J. 
Doughton,  acting  associate  director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  In  charge  of 
program  evaluation. 

Doughton's  study  also  Indicates  the  na- 
tion's taxpayers  should  Join  the  poor  in  rising 
up  in  anger  because  of  the  way  their  tax 
dollars  are  being  spent. 

"Community  Action  Agencies  (CAA)  over- 
all have  generated  only  80  cents  for  each 
OEO  Federal  dollar,"  the  study  says,  and 
Doughton  describes  the  rate  of  return  as 
"distressingly  low." 

To  show  what  he  considers  a  good  rate  of 
return  on  a  dollar.  Doughton  used  two  pri- 
vate help  programs  In  Indianapolis  as  exam- 
ples. His  report  relates : 

"In  1959,  In  Indianapolis,  some  320 
families  1»  one  poor  neighborhood  began 
working  together  In  spare  hours,  contribut- 
ing labor  that  became  'sweat  equity"  in  new 
homes  each  family  would  own.  .  .  . 

"Foundations  and  businessmen  provided 
a  substantial  revolving  fund  behind  the 
mortgages:  the  banks  agreed  to  accept  the 
mortgages  with  the  'sweat  equity'  as  the 
down  payment.  Beginning  with  $50,000  this 
project  triggered  well  over  $3  million  in  sweat, 
financing  and  other  outputs.  That  Is  a  $60  to 
$1  multiplier  and  far  better  than  80  cents  to 
$1,  the  CAA'S  report. 

"In  the  mid-1960s,  the  IndlanapoUs  busi- 
ness community  under  vwote  a  modest  three - 


person  staff  to  coordinate  volunteers  from 
Industry,  each  of  whom,  In  turn,  would  In. 
tenslvely  counsel  one  person  seeking  a  Job. 
For  several  years  this  initiative  successfully 
placed  90  per  cent  of  the  thousands  of  peo- 
ple seeking  help  through  it  .  .  .  representing 
perhaps  $1  million  annually  In  volunteered 
time  and  contributed  resources.  The  cost  to 
businessmen  was  about  $60,000  annually,  the 
multiplier  was  $16  for  every  $1.  The  contrast 
to  the  80  cents  for  every  dollar  is  staggering." 

Doughton's  report  says  that  even  most  of 
the  80  cents  actually  was  obtained  through 
tax  dollars.  The  CAA's  "mobilized"  $1.3  bil- 
lion over  a  four  year  period,  but  of  that 
amount  $1.1  billion  or  87  per  cent  involved 
grants  to  communities  for  specific  local  pro- 
grams ranging  from  training,  health,  and 
community  development  to  education. 

"One  can  seriously  question  the  degree  to 
which  CAA'S  rather  than  the  electoral  procea 
Itself  'mobilized'  the  $1.1  million  govern- 
mental portion;  doubtless,  the  CAA's  were  In- 
volved, but  it  can  be  Inferred  that  without 
the  involvement  the  funds  still  would  have 
reached  the  community,"  the  report  adds. 

Doughton  believes  It  Is  hardly  "praise- 
worthy" for  the  CAAs  to  brag  of  Influencing 
over  a  four-year  period  some  1,743  Institu- 
tions and  1,593  employers  to  change  their 
policies  toward  helping  the  poor.  Since  then 
were  nearly  600  CAA's  in  operation  that  fig- 
ures out  to  each  Influencing  three  organiza- 
tions and  2.6  employera  in  a  span  of  four 
years. 

The  CAA's  have  not  worked  hard  enough  to 
attract  private  foundation  moneys  Into  their 
programs,  the  report  says.  The  591  organiza- 
tions received  $165  million  In  private  support 
which  represents  only  3  per  cent  of  total  VS. 
private  philanthropic  dollars  disbursed  over 
the  four  yeare. 

The  report  concludes:  "The  basic  observe- 
tion  about  this  study  Is  that  it  demonstrates 
that  the  CAA's  have  in  no  way  proved  to  be 
dynamic  engines  for  change  In  their  commu- 
nities, mobilizing  and  marshaling  ever-in- 
creasing available  resources. 

"Rather,  the  study  suggests  that  the  CAA'i 
have  become  yet  another  level  of  over-staffed 
bureaucracy  engaged  in  the  destructive  game 
of  competitive  grantsmanshlp. 

"It  now  properly  rests  with  the  states  and 
cities  to  decide  how  best  to  utilize  available 
funds  on  the  local  level  where  the  problems 
exist." 


BLACK  HALL  OF  FAME  FORMED  IN 
SAN  BERNARDINO 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  29,  1973 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  the  accomplish- 
ments of  a  group  of  young  people  In  my 
district  who  have  come  together  to  fonn 
a  social  action  organization  called 
Kutania.  which  in  Swahili  means  "peo- 
ple helping  others." 

In  the  short  period  Kutania  has  been 
in  existence,  its  impact  on  the  local  black 
community  of  San  Bernardino.  Calif.. 
has  been  most  positive.  These  young  peo- 
ple— Chairman  Wilbur  Brown,  Vice 
Chairman  Wilmer  Carter,  and  members 
Larry  Blakely.  Tony  Blakely,  Larry  Cul- 
berson, Sonia  Franklin,  Theresa  Frank- 
lin, Edward  Johnson,  Carolyn  Perkins, 
Judy  Rayes,  Robert  Rochelle,  and  Jennl- 
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fer  Vaughn — have  played  a  major  role  In 
organizing  sickle  cell  anemia  screening 
drives,  educational  and  career  develop- 
ment counseling  for  high  school  stu- 
dents, and  various  cultural  events. 

More  recently  they  have  Joined  the 
Sportsmen  Athletic  Club  and  its  presi- 
dent, Leonard  Jacks,  In  sponsoring  a 
"Black  Hall  of  Fame"  which  was  formed 
to  give  proper  recognition  to  local  black 
high  school  and  junior  college  athletes. 
Mr.  Claude  Anderson,  day  sports  editor 
for  the  San  Bernardino  Sun-Telegram, 
wrote  of  their  recent  activity  In  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  on  Tuesday,  March 
6,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
that  article  with  our  colleagues  as  a  way 
of  commending  Kutania  and  the  Sports- 
men Athletic  Club  for  their  recent 
success: 

Black  Hall  op  Fame  Formed  in 
San  Bernardino 
Black  athletes  have  contributed  greatly  to 
the  success  of  San  Bernardino  high  school 
and  junior  college  teams  for  mamy  years. 

In  order  to  properly  recognize  their  role, 
the  Sportsmen  Club  and  the  Kutania  Club 
founded  the  San  Bernardino  Black  Hall  of 
Fame. 

The  two  clubs  held  their  first  annual  ban- 
quet to  honor  those  stars  of  the  past  at  the 
Kola  Shanah. 

Robert  Howard,  former  San  Bernardino 
High  and  Valley  College  star  and  currently 
a  defensive  back  for  the  San  Diego  Chargers, 
was  named  the  first  recipient  of  the  Tom 
Hester  Memorial  Award.  Hester  was  an 
SBHS  track  star  in  the  early  1960's  who  died 
In  an  auto  accident. 

He  Joins  such  stars  as  Earnest  McMurray, 
Andy  Brown,  Charles  Trlbble.  Junior  How- 
ard,  Atwood  Orandberry  and  Homer  Robert- 
son from  the  pre-1963  period. 

Other  black  athletes  added  to  the  "haU" 
were  Ernie  Powell  and  Sherman  Sweeney 
1964;  Edgar  Delmon,  1965;  Terry  Hall,  1966; 
George  Trlbble  and  John  Cain,  1967;  Cliff 
Culbreath,  1968;  Larry  Jackson,  1969;  Tom 
Cauley,  1970;  Remel  Dlggs,  1971;  and  Rodney 
Hunn,  1972. 

The  selection  committee  was  composed  of 
three  members  each  from  Leonard  Jacks' 
Sportsmen  Club  and  President  WUbur 
Brown's  Kutania  Club,  plus  one  member-at- 
large.  Eddie  Wilson  was  dinner  chairman 
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nanced  primarily  by  private  sources.  Ed- 
ward Rozek,  professor  of  poUtical  science 
at  the  University  of  Colorado,  will  be  di- 
rector of  the  Teller  Center.  The  advisory 
board  will  be  composed  of  Dr.  J.  R.  Max- 
field,  Jr.,  Astronaut  Walter  Cunningham, 
Prof.  Edward  Rozek,  Arthur  Spltzer,  and 
Gen.  John  Allison. 

The  main  purposes  of  the  center  are 
to:  First,  organize  summer  programs  in 
science,  technology,  and  politics  for  high 
school  and  college  teachers,  school  ad- 
ministrators, graduate  students,  and 
members  of  the  media;  second,  conduct 
research  in  the  fields  of  science,  tech- 
nology, and  human  welfare  and  to  pub- 
lish the  results;  third,  organize  annual 
conferences  on  various  aspects  of  science, 
technology,  and  politics,  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  these  to  human  needs  and 
aspirations. 

Mr.  Spltzer  said  his  commitment  to  a 
project  like  the  center  was  motivated  by 
his  regard  for  Dr.  Edward  Teller.  Mr. 
Spltzer  believes  that  Dr.  Teller's  scien- 
tific contributions,  philosophy,  and  po- 
litical realism  have  not  adequately  de- 
veloped or  expounded,  and  he  hopes  that 
the  Teller  Center  wUl  fulfill  this  need. 

Mr.  Spltzer,  in  commenting  on  the 
Teller  Center,  said: 

Today  you  cannot  separate  applied  sciences 
from  politics,  or  science  and  politics  from 
economy.  It  Is  science,  politics  and  economy 
that  shape  and  fulfill  human  needs.  I  hope 
that  the  Edward  TeUer  Center  will  be  a  hu- 
man breeding  reactor  where  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  teach  and  shape  for  a  strong  and 
positive  American  way.  It  will  be  an  Impor- 
tant contributor  to  this  country's  future  and 
the  future  of  the  world  at  large. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Spitzer  and  the  others  involved  with 
the  Teller  Center.  It  will  provide  a 
worthwhile  and  important  forum  for  the 
blending  of  scientific  and  technological 
research  and  development  with  the  so- 
cial and  economic  needs  of  America.  The 
contributions  of  such  a  combination 
would  be  of  enormous  value  In  the  de- 
velopment of  an  Improved  way  of  life 
for  Americans.  I  wish  the  TeUer  Center 
imbounded  success  in  its  endeavors. 


EDWARD  TELLER  CENTER  FOR 
THE  ADVANCEMENT  OP  SCIENCE 
TECHNOLOGY,  AND  POLITICS 


VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  29.  1973 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  recent  development  in  relating  tech- 
nological advancements  to  human  needs. 
The  University  of  Colorado  wlU  be  the 
ate  of  the  Edward  Teller  Center  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  Technology, 
and  Politics.  The  center  honors  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Teller,  noted  nuclear  physicist  and 
director  of  the  University  of  California's 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory.  The 
center  was  initiated  and  made  possible 
by  a  substantial  gift  from  Mr.  Arthur 
Spitzer,  a  Los  Angeles  businessman  and 
Philanthropist.  The  center  will  be  fi- 


HON. 


ESCH 


MARVIN  L. 

or  MIcaiGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  29.  1973 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  high 
time  we  take  the  concerns  of  the  handi- 
capped out  of  partisan  political  cross- 
fire. It  is  time  that  we  realize  that 
whether  or  not  the  President's  veto  Is 
overridden  or  sustained — a  cooperative 
agreement  must  be  reached  if  we  are  to 
achieve  our  goals  for  the  handicapped  In 
this  country.  Therefore,  it  is  essential 
that  legislation  be  designed  to  allow  the 
President  to  effectively  nm  the  program. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing new  vocational  rehabilitation  legisla- 
tion designed  to  upgrade  and  continue 
current   vocational   rehabilitation   pro- 


grams for  the  handicapped,  but  at  a 
cost  far  less  than  the  vetoed  legislation. 
My  bill  authorizes  beginning  with  fiscal 
year  1974  a  3-year  appropriation  of  $2.6 
billion,  with  $800  million  for  fiscal  year 
1974;  $850  million  for  fiscal  year  1975; 
and  $920  milUon  for  fiscal  year  1976.  In 
addition,  language  has  been  added  au- 
thorizing funds  for  the  remainder  of 
fiscal  year  1973  at  the  level  of  the  ad- 
ministration's original  budget  request. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  funding  level 
which  can  be  easily  worked  Into  a  re- 
duced level  of  Federal  expenditures, 
while  at  the  same  time  providing  for 
strengthened  vocational  rehabilitation 
programs,  particularly  in  the  area  of  re- 
search and  training. 

Substantively,  my  bill  includes  most  all 
the  provisions  of  title  I  of  the  vetoed  bill, 
expanding  the  Federal-State  grants  pro- 
gram and  establishing  regional  offices  to 
assist  the  States  and  other  groups  in 
establishing  rehabilitation  programs. 
Title  n  of  the  vetoed  bill  is  taken  out. 
but  it  has  been  replaced  by  a  special 
section  "Studies  of  the  Needs  of  the 
Severely  Handicapped"  in  the  new  title 
II  paragraph. 

Title  n  also  authorizes  other  special 
Federal  responsibilities,  but  decategor- 
Izes  much  of  the  vetoed  bill.  As  a  re- 
sult my  bill  does  not  discriminate  among 
any  handicapped  group.  It  is  my  firm  be- 
lief that  the  strength  of  my  legislation  is 
in  this  flexibiUty. 

With  minor  changes,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  title  vn  of  the  vetoed  bUl,  the 
rest  remains  the  same.  In  section  Vn, 
the  bill  further  decategorizes  the  vetoed 
bill. 

This  bill  emphasizes  my  strong  com- 
mitment to  the  handicapped  and  to  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  programs  across 
the  country.  It  recognizes  the  fact  that 
an  Improved  program  must  be  offered 
that  the  administration  will  not  refuse  to 
effectively  administer.  To  summarize,  my 
bill  can  serve  as  the  vehicle  for  expanded 
and  improved  services  to  the  Nation's 
disabled.  I  trust  my  colleagues  will  recog- 
nize the  pressing  need  for  enacting  this 
legislation. 

I  am  enclosing  for  the  Record  a  fact 
sheet  on  my  bill: 

Fact  Sheet  on  the  Esch-Erlenborn  Bin. 
Title  I:  Establishes  basic  federal -state 
grants  for  upgrading  and  expansion  of  state 
services  to  the  handicapped.  Calls  for  state 
plans  and  sets  up  regional  offices  to  advise 
and  assist  states  and  other  groups  Involved  In 
programs  to  aid  the  handicapped. 

Title  n  (Vetoed  BUI) :  Title  n  in  HR  17 
and  57  is  taken  out.  However,  it  Is  replaced 
by  the  addition  of  Section  204  which  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  conduct  ex- 
perimental programs  for,  and  study  on  the 
needs  of  the  severely  and  minimally  retraln- 
able  handicapped  who  are  not  presently 
eligible  for  services  provided  under  the  Act. 
Title  II  (Esch  BUI) :  Establishes  special 
federal  responsibilities  in  construction,  vo- 
cational training,  and  in  addition  to  Section 
204,  other  special  projects  and  demonstra- 
tions 
Title  III:  Grants  for  research  and  training. 
Title  rV:  Administration  and  project 
evaluation. 

Title  V:  Office  of  the  Handicapped  to  ad- 
vise, provided  information  and  complete  re- 
search data. 
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BUDGET  AUTHORIZATION 
[In  millions  of  dollars! 


Fiscal  ye:  r 


1974 
budget 


1974 
Esch 


5 

5.0 
0 


;o. 


Title  I :  . 

Basic  Federal-State. . .  610. 0       660. 0       6(  0. 0 

Innov 30.0         50.0         JO.O 

Title  11: 

Construction 5  .5 

Vocational  Training 
Service 8.3         10.0 

Special  protect 

demonstration 13.7         15.0 

Title  III: 

Researcti 20.0         20.0 

Traming 17.0         28.0 

Title  IV:  Evaluation 

and  administration 0  1.0 

Title  V:  Office  of  the 

Handicapped 0  SS 

Total 700.0       799.5       86.26 

Vetoedbill 1.169.0    1,3  1.00 


THE  NEW  FED  WEARS  TWO  HATS- 
AMERICAN  AND  INTERNAJriONAL. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RAR 


or    LOUISIANA 


f  orei  jn 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'  TATIVES 

Thursday,  March  29.  1  )73 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  te  recent- 
ly reported  activities  of  the  Fe  deral  Re- 
serve Banking  System  during  ;he  dollar 
devaluation  fiasco  are  most  irteresting. 

Federal     Reserve     Board     ::hairman 
Arthur  Burns  has  been  caughjt 
the  hats  of  two  financial 
that  is.  the  Fed  and  the 
Interest  and  Dividends  ( CID ) , 
al  Reserve  Bank  has  sold 
in  the  foreign  exchange  market 
eral  Reserve  of  New  York  is 
investing  money  in  internatiorfal 
tions  such  as  the  World  Ban^ 
International  Monetary  Fund 
retary  of  Treasury,  George  Sl^ultz 
is  also  a  member  of  CID, 
turned  from  Moscow  where  he 
the  Communist  Party  bosses  i 
capacity  of  chairman  of  the  J^int 
mission  for  American-Soviet 

Time    was    when    many 
thought    that    American 
American  gold  and  American 
for  the  American  people,  not 
national  manipulations.  The 
often  asked:  If  our  monetary 
are  satisfactory,  why  is  it  that 
working?  The  only  logical 
be  that  when  American  flnandial 
tlons  are  tailored  to  others  and 
serve  Americans,  something  myst 

I  include  the  related 
this  point : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mat.  11,  1973] 

Abthur  Burns  Weakino  Tw  »  Hats 

(By  Joseph  R.  Slevln) 

Federal   Reserve  Board   Chalrn|an 
Burns  Is  trying  to  hold  down 
rates  while  he  nudges  others 
Is  succeeding  remarkatily  well. 

It  Is  a  controversial  and  somew  lat  confus- 
ing assignment  because  Burns  Is  gearing  two 
bats. 

The  canny  central  banker  Is  ni^Sgl 
upward  In  his  role  as  chairman 
eral  Reserve,  the  American-style 
that  regulates  money  and  credit. 

He   is  holding   other   rates   dc^wn   as   tbe 
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presldentlally  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interest  and  Dividends,  a  po- 
tent seven-man  group  that  Includes  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  George  Shultz  among 
its  members. 

It  Is  a  controversial  operation  because  the 
main  target  of  Burns's  CID  restraint  efforts 
are  the  Nation's  biggest  commercial  banks. 
They  know  the  same  head  Is  inside  both  hats 
and  that  it  belongs  to  the  chief  of  an  agency 
that  has  tremendous  Influence  over  their 
activities. 

Some  Federal  Reserve  purists  fear,  too, 
that  the  central  bank's  independence  Is  be- 
ing compromised  by  Burns"  willingness  to 
run  a  presidential  committee.  When  the  CID 
moves  to  check  an  Interest  rate  rise,  Burns 
speaks  for  the  CID.  Many  people  mistakenly 
think  it  is  the  Fed  and  not  the  CID  that  is 
acting. 

But  Burns  sees  no  conflict  and  he  has  been 
emphasizing  the  point  recently  in  Congres- 
sional testimony  and  In  talking  with  visitors. 

He  accepted  the  CID  chairmanship  16. 
months  ago  In  the  conviction  that  the  best 
way  to  keep  White  House  politicians  from 
Interfering  with  Federal  Reserve  monetary 
operations  was  to  make  certain  no  adminis- 
tration official  would  become  CID  chairman 
and  muscle  Into  the  Fed's  credit  policy  do- 
main. 

Burns  had  tangled  repeatedly  with  John 
Connally,  who  then  was  secretary  of  the 
treasury.  He  feared  President  Nixon  would 
name  Connally  to  the  CID  chairmanship  if 
he  turned  It  down  and  that  the  hard-driving 
Texan  would  be  more  concerned  about  short- 
run  political  objectives  than  longer  range 
economic  and  monetary  policy  goals. 

One  of  the  first  moves  Burns  made  in  the 
CID  was  to  get  an  agreement  that  the  group 
would  try  to  Influence  administered,  Insti- 
tutional Interest  rates  but  would  not  inter- 
fere with  free  market  rates.  That  decision 
was  the  key  to  the  success  Burns  has  had  in 
curbing  administered  rates  while  raising 
others. 

Market  rates  must  move  freely  if  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  is  to  control  the  growth  of 
money  and  credit  and  the  CID  has  kept  Its 
hands  off  the  money  markets. 

One  of  Its  main  targets  has  been  the  high- 
ly visible  prime  rate  that  banks  nominally 
charge  for  loans  to  their  best  corporate  cus- 
tomers. Burn  5.  In  his  CID  hat,  recently  forced 
four  major  banks  to  rescind  a  boost  to  6V4 
per  cent  from  6  per  cent.  The  CID  subse- 
quently allowed  the  Increase  but  only  after 
Philadelphia's  Girard  Bank  had  satisfied  the 
group  that  cost  increases  Justified  a  higher 
prime  rate. 

Other  major  CID-admlnistered  rate  tar- 
gets are  mortgage  Interest  charges  and  vari- 
ous consumer  credit,  small  business  and  ag- 
ricultural loan  rates.  In  endorsing  the  Glr- 
ard's  prime  rate  boost,  two  weeks  ago,  the 
CID  said  It  wants  to  see  "special  moderation" 
In  these  charges. 

The  prime  rate  has  climbed  from  a  low  of 
4' 2  per  cent  early  last  year  to  6V4  per  cent  at 
present.  Mortgage  and  consumer  loan  rates 
have  changed  hardly  at  all  over  the  same  pe- 
riod. 

But  the  federal  funds  rate,  the  highly  sen- 
sitive market  ra«^e  that  the  Federal  Re'.erve 
gears  its  operations  to,  has  Jumped  from 
3 '4  per  cent  to  more  than  7  per  cent  during 
the  same  period.  It  has  moved  steadily  higher 
along  with  commercial  paper,  bankers  ac- 
ceptance and  other  market  rates  as  Burns 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  have  tightened  their 
credit  faucet  In  an  Increasingly  stern  at- 
tempt to  prevent  an  Inflationary  monetary 
explosion. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  6.   1973] 

Overseas  Assets  Held  by  Fed  Gain 

The   amount  of   assets   held   by   the   New 

Tork  Federal  Reserve  Bank  for  foreign  and 

Internatlonsd  accounts  rose  $10.1  billion  last 
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year — the  amount  of  the  official  deficit  In  the 
nation's  balance  of  payments. 

Most  of  the  growth  occurred  In  holdings 
of  U.S.  government  securities,  which  rose 
$8.1  billion  to  $58.2  bUUon.  Of  the  total  $10.1 
billion  Increase,  $8.7  billion  represented  in- 
creased holdings  by  foreign  central  banks 
and  governments,  with  the  remaining  $1.4 
billion  for  International  institutions  such 
as  the  World  Bank  and  International  Mone- 
tary Fund. 

The  total  amount  of  assets  managed  by 
the  New  York  Fed  for  foreign  accounts  stood 
at  $78.3  billion  at  the  end  of  1972.  In  1971, 
when  the  VS.  balance  of  payments  on  an 
official  settlements  basis  was  (29,8  billion, 
the  amount  of  foreign  assets  held  by  tl-e 
New  York  Fed  rose  $29.9  billion. 

Foreign  central  banks  and  governments 
who  buy  dollars  to  support  the  currency  in 
their  exchange  markets  usually  prefer  to 
Invest  those  dollars  In  Interest-bearing  U.S. 
securities  rather  than  let  them  lay  dormant. 
Until  the  President  closed  the  gold  window 
In  August  1971,  these  nations  could  also  have 
traded  the  dollars  In  for  gold,  but  because 
of  the  small  U.S.  gold  reserves  most  refrained 
from  doing  so  In  the  late  1960s. 

U.S.  gold  reserves  total  about  $12  billion 
after  the  latest  devaluation. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  12,  1973) 
Fed  Sold  $318.6  Million  in  Marks 

New  York,  March  11. — The  federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York  sold  $318.6  million 
worth  of  West  German  marks  In  the  foreign 
exchange  market  during  January  and  Febru- 
ary In  response  to  developments  In  the  In- 
ternational monetary  crisis,  a  bank  official 
reported  today. 

Charles  A.  Coombs,  senior  vice  president  of 
the  New  York  bank  and  special  manager 
of  the  system's  open  market  account,  said 
the  New  York  Fed  Intervened  for  the  first 
time  Jan.  24  with  efiforts  to  slow  the  rise  in 
the  mark  rate  and  maintain  an  orderly  mar- 
ket. 

It  also  sold  $20.4  million  of  Dutch  guilders 
in  early  February  when  the  guilder  began 
rising  In  foreign  exchange  dealings.  Coombs 
said. 

His  comments  were  made  In  a  semiannual 
report  on  U.S.  Treasury  and  Federal  Reserve 
foreign  exchange  operations,  which  appears 
In  the  New  York  Fed's  March  monthly  re- 
view. The  New  York  Fed  handles  all  foreign 
exchange  operations  for  the  two  federal 
bodies. 

A  spokesman  said  the  dollar  values  re- 
ported for  the  sales  of  the  foreign  currencies 
represented  the  total  amount  received  in 
the  series  of  transactions,  which  took  place 
at  varying  exchange  rates  as  currencies  rose 
and  fell. 

Coombs  said  that  of  the  marks  sold  In  a 
cooperative  effort  with  West  German  au- 
thorities. $104.6  million  were  acquired  in  a 
swap  drawing  on  the  West  German  Federal 
Bank  (Bundesbank):  $167.4  million  were 
covered  by  Federal  Reserves  balances  and 
$46.6  million  by  Treasury  balances. 

The  drawing  on  the  Bundes  bank  was  re- 
paid soon  after  the  Feb.  12  devaluation  of 
the  dollar,  the  report  showed. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  26,  19731 

Balance  of  Trade  Deficit  Worsfns 

(By  James  L.  Rowe,  Jr.) 

Although  exports  passed  the  $5  billion 
mark  last  month  for  the  first  time,  the  na- 
tion's balance  of  trade  deficit  worsened  for 
the  first  time  since  November. 

The  Commerce  Department  reported  yes- 
terday that  on  a  seasonally  adjusted  basla. 
Imports  exceeded  exports  by  $476.2  million 
in  February  compared  with  $303.8  million  in 
January. 

It  was  not  clear  how  much  the  10  per 
cent  dollar  devaluation  of  Feb.   12  affected 
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the  import-export  figures.  Although  the  trade 
statistics  are  adjusted  for  seasonal  variation, 
they  are  not  adjusted  for  price  changes. 

While  the  long-run  purpose  of  the  dollar 
devaluation  was  to  enhance  the  nation's 
competitiveness  In  the  international  market- 
place by  making  U.S.  goods  relatively  cheaper 
and  Imported  products  more  expensive,  most 
economists  agree  that  the  Initial  effect  Is 
"perverse."  Because  Imports  and  exports  do 
not  change  overnight,  a  devaluation's  first 
effect  Is  to  worsen  the  balance  of  trade  sta- 
tistics by  increasing  the  cost  of  Imported 
goods. 

The  Commerce  Department  said  that  Feb- 
ruary's exports  totaled  $5,065  billion,  up  from 
January's  $4,977  billion.  Imports  climbed  to 
$5,541  billion  from  $5,281  bilUlon.  In  1972, 
the  nation's  trade  deflclt  exceeded  $5  bil- 
lion, by  far  the  largest  In  the  nation's  his- 
tory. The  country  ran  Its  first  trade  deflclt 
this  century  In  1971. 

The  department  said  that,  for  the  four- 
month  period  from  November  through  Feb- 
ruary, exports  averaged  $4,769  billion  a  month 
14  per  cent  above  the  previous  four  months 
which  averaged  $4,187  billion. 

Imports,  meanwhile,  averaged  $5,240  bil- 
lion for  the  four  months  ended  In  February, 
12  per  cent  higher  than  the  $4,658  billion 
during  the  preceding  four  months. 

In  February,  1972,  the  trade  deflclt  was 
$649.1  million  on  exports  of  $3,824  billion 
and  Imports  of  $4,473  billion. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star  and  Daily  News, 

Mar.  20,   1973] 

Shultz  in  Moscow 

Between  Immersions  in  monetary  negotia- 
tions with  Western  Europe,  Treasury  Secre- 
tary Shtiltz  went  to  Moscow  In  his  new 
capacity  as  our  chairman  on  the  join  com- 
mission for  American-Soviet  commerce.  His 
three  days  of  talks,  capped  by  a  session  with 
Communist  party  chief  Brezhnev,  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  predictable  report  of  "construc- 
tive" exchanges  and  optimism  about  solving 
difficulties  standing  In  the  way  of  large-scale 
trade. 

One  of  Shultz's  Jobs  was  explaining  to  the 
Kremlin  leaders  the  main  obstacle  to  imple- 
menting last  year's  comprehensive  trade 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union.  This  Is  the 
move  by  a  decisive  bloc  of  congressmen  to 
deny  most-favored-natlon  status  to  the 
Soviets,  under  which  Russian  goods  imported 
into  this  country  would  receive  low-tariff 
treatment.  The  congressional  opposition  Is 
aimed  at  pressuring  Moscow  Into  dropping 
the  exorbitant  exit  fees  it  has  put  In  the 
path  of  educated  citizens  trying  to  emigrate. 
The  tax  Is  seen  as  aimed  at  unhappy  Soviet 
Jews  who  want  to  move  to  Israel. 

Shultz  assured  the  Russians  of  President 
Nixon's  determination  to  clear  the  congres- 
sional hurdle  to  putting  the  trade  agreement 
Into  effect.  We  hope  this  reported  determina- 
tion Is  matched  soon  by  indications  of  how 
the  administration  plans  to  work  its  will  on 
Congress  In  the  matter,  especially  In  the  light 
of  Mr.  Nixon's  all-out  war  with  the  legisla- 
tors on  a  variety  of  other  Issues. 

The  congressmen  should  succumb  to  the 
logic  of  the  situation,  and  the  overriding  In- 
terest of  the  United  States  In  East-West  de- 
tente, of  which  normal  trade  relations  form  a 
part. 

The  Communist  practice  of  denying  citi- 
zens the  right  of  emigration  Is  properly  de- 
plored by  free  men  everywhere.  But  It  would 
be  inconceivable  for  the  Russian  leaders  to 
accede  openly  to  a  specific  condition  laid 
down  by  American  congressmen  on  what  the 
Kremlin  regards  as  an  Internal  matter.  A  to- 
talitarian regime  concerned  about  restiveness 
In  segments  of  Its  own  and  satellite  popula- 
tions dares  not  display  such  weakness.  The 
Soviet  leadership,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
shown  sensitivity  to  world  opinion  on  the 
subject,  and  has  eased  restrictions  on  emi- 
gration  t3  Israel.  If  America's  good  offices 
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can  encourage  a  liberalization  of  Kremlin 
policy.  It  win  be  through  quiet  diplomacy 
rather  than  congressional  oratory. 

Mr.  Nixon  and  his  operatives  apparently 
are  getting  along  well  with  the  Soviets  on  the 
question  of  mutually  beneflclal,  p>eace -In- 
suring trade.  At  the  moment  the  more  urgent 
missionary  work  remains  to  be  done  on 
Capitol  HUl. 

[Prom  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
Mar.  26,  1973) 

Since  Mid-1971 — Down.  Down  Goes  the 
Dollar's  Value  Abroad 

Since  May,  1971,  a  series  of  actions  here 
and  abroad — Including  devaluations  of  the 
dollar  and  removal  of  support  of  the  dollar 
by  some  foreign  governments — has  sent  the 
value  of  the  U.S.  currency  tumbling  all  over 
the  world — 

AMOUNT  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCY  EQUALING  %\ 


Inmid- 
1971 


Change  in 
Latest    dollar's 
(Mar.    value 
16)   (percent) 


Australian  dollars 0.885 

Austrian  schillings 24.9 

Belgian  francs  ' 49. 6 

British  pence 41.3 

Canadian  dollars 1.01 

Dutch  guilders 3.46 

French  francs' 5.51 

Italian  lire  ' 620 

Japanese  yen 357 

Spanish  pesetas 69.4 

Swedish  kronor 5.16 

Swiss  francs 4.  06 

West  German  marks 3.64 


0.694 

Down  21.6 

20  2 

Down  18.9 

38.2 

Down  23.0 

40.5 

Down    1.9 

0.9% 

Down    1.4 

2.87 

Down  17.1 

4.48 

Down  18.7 

575 

Down    7.3 

258 

Down  27.7 

54.1 

Down  22.0 

4.41 

Down  14.5 

3.24 

Down  20.2 

2.82 

Down  22.5 

>  Rate  used  in  capital  transactions. 

Source:  First  National  City  Bank,  New  York. 


NO  GREATER  LOVE 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  29.  1973 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
March  31,  1973.  issue  of  Human  Events, 
there  is  an  article  by  Andrew  C.  Sea- 
mans  about  an  organization  called  Amer- 
ica's Sport  Stars  for  the  POWs-MIA's. 
encompassed  in  a  group  called  No  Great- 
er Love.  This  is  a  moving  tribute  to  a 
dedicated  group  who  have  tried  to  pro- 
vide the  children  of  our  POW's  and 
MIA's  with  activities  that  their  fathers 
would  have  provided  had  they  been  here. 
We  are  all  deeply  grateful  that  our  men 
are  being  returned  to  us,  but  many  men 
might  not  be  coming  home — our  MLA's — 
and  No  Greater  Love  has  more  work  to 
do  still.  I  commend  this  article  to  my 
colleague's  attention : 

"No  Greater  Love" — Sports  Stars  Lend  Hand 

to  Children  of  POW's-MIA's 

(By  Andrew  C.  Seamans) 

The  return  of  U.S.  servicemen  and  civilians 
from  Vietnamese  prisons  and  tiger  cages  has 
had  tremendous  impact  on  the  American 
public.  Patriotism,  all  but  burled  In  recent 
years  by  left-wing  activists  and  their  assorted 
teams  of  cheerleaders,  has  been  revived  with 
unabashed  statements  of  love  for  God  and 
homeland  by  the  ex-POW's  (see  Human 
Events,  Feb.  24,  1973,  page  3 ) . 

In  return,  the  public  has  poured  out  praise 
for  the  returnees  and  their  families  to  such 
extent  that  some  of  the  ex-POWs'  loved  ones 
have  had  to  beg  respite  from  overzealotis, 
albeit  sincere,  well-wishers. 
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The  men  have  been  greeted  at  every  stop 
on  the  road  home  with  banners,  flowers,  gifts, 
cheers  and  welcoming  kisses  from  young 
women.  The  feeling  has  been  mutual.  The 
men  have  shown  profound,  unashamed  love 
for  the  nation  and  the  people,  especially  the 
youth  of  America. 

A  common  strain  of  concern  for  young 
Americans  has  come  through  loud  and  clear 
in  most  of  the  ex-POWs'  statements  since 
the  repatriations  began  In  mid-February  In 
fact,  three  of  the  men  from  the  first  historic 
freedom  flight  visited  VlrgU  I.  Grlssom  Ele- 
mentary School  at  Clark  Air  Force  Base  the 
day  after  they  reached  the  Philippines. 

Navy  Capt.  Jeremiah  Denton,  the  first  man 
off  the  plane  from  Hanoi.  Air  Force  Capt. 
John  Borllng  and  Army  Master  Sgt.  William 
A.  Robinson  went  to  the  school  to  thank 
some  600  fourth-graders  on  behalf  of  the 
other  ex-prlsoners  for  Valentines,  posters, 
welcome  home  signs  and  crayoned  place  mat-s 
the  children  had  sent  to  greet  the  men  at 
the  hospital. 

Denton,  whose  "God  bless  America"  state- 
ment at  planeslde  electrified  the  patriotism- 
starved  nation  and  at  the  same  time  raised 
the  hackles  on  liberal  news  writers,  told  the 
students:  "We  thought  It  was  wonderful  the 
other  day  [the  airfield  welcome],  but  I  know 
John  and  Bill  are  as  overwhelmed  as  I  am 
for  being  here  with  little  America  today." 

As  the  father  of  seven  children,  Denton 
knows  what  the  youngsters  mean  to  a  re- 
turning serviceman.  And  for  the  ex-POWs' 
children  we  can  but  imagine  what  It  must 
be  like  finally  having  their  fathers  back  after 
all  these  years. 

But  what  of  the  thousands  of  youths  whose 
fathers  will  not  be  coming  home  on  the 
freedom  planes?  AWhat  of  the  families  of  the 
men  listed  as  MIA — missing  In  action? 

Over  1.300  Americans  are  unaccounted  for. 
Their  families  still  wait  in  painful  vigil  with 
nothing  but  dim  hope  of  reconciliation.  The 
stark  reality  Is  that  most  of  them  will  never 
learn  the  fate  of  their  men. 

While  this  situation  will  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult for  wives,  parents,  brothers  and  sisters 
of  the  MIAs.  It  will  be  even  worse  for  the 
children,  those  C£^t.  Denton  lovingly  calls 
"Little  America." 

MIAs'  wives  will,  as  have  the  POWs' 
spouses,  try  valiantly  to  fill  the  void  in  these 
young  lives  that  can  only  be  filled  by  a 
father.  Women's  liberation  to  the  contrary, 
most  mothers  are  not  capable  of  helping  a 
youngster  learn  to  bat  a  ball,  steal  a  base, 
throw  a  pass  or  hook  a  worm. 

Although  no  Big  Brother  organization  ex- 
ists for  the  MIAs'  children,  there  Is  a  group 
that  comes  close:   No  Greater  Love. 

No  Greater  Love  began  two  years  ago  as 
an  effort,  conceived  by  a  young  White  House 
staffer.  Carmella  L.iSoada.  to  try  to  do  scme- 
tklng  to  ease  the  plight  of  the  POWs  and 
the  MIAs. 

Acting  on  her  own.  Carmella  took  a  leave 
of  absence  without  pay  In  April  1971  to  orga- 
nize America's  Sports  Stars  for  the  POWs- 
MIAs. 

Miss  LaSpada  won  the  support  of  four 
prominent  athletes  to  get  the  idea  started: 
then-Baltimore  Colts  quarterback  Johnny 
Unltas,  who  since  the  beginning  has  per- 
formed yeoman  service  for  No  Greater  Love, 
Baltimore  Orioles  third-baseman  Brooks 
Robinson.  Hall  of  Famer  Ted  Williams  and 
Olympic  swim  champ  Don  Schollander.  One 
of  the  athletes'  first  acts  was  to  sign  a  letter 
to  North  Vietnamese  Prime  Minister  Pham 
Van  Dong  asking  permission  to  visit  Hanoi 
as  private  citizens  to  discuss  the  POWs'  wel- 
fare. Naturally,  this  request  and  subsequent 
letters  to  the  North  Vietnamese  athletes'  as- 
sociation were  Ignored. 

Foiled  abroad,  the  sport  stars'  efforts  were 
soon  turned  toward  the  United  States  as  a 
result  of  a  chance  occurrence  when  some  of 
the  missing  servicemen's  children  wrote  tc 
Unltas  and  Robinson  to  thank  the  men  for 
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what  they  had  done.  Miss  LaSpadi 
athletes  saw  an  opportunity  to  ease 
llness  of  the  youngsters. 

With  the  aid  of  the  National 
Families  of  Prisoners  of  War  and 
Action,  letters  were  sent  to  mothers 
POW-MIAs'    children,    describing 
nlzatlon  and  asking  those  who  wlst^d 
tlclpate  to  list  their  children's 
their  favorite  athletic  teams  or 

By  November  1971  over  600  names 
gathered.  Without  a  budget  and  w  _. 
handful  of  volunteers.  Miss  LaSpe  d 
the  task  of  contacting  the  kids'   Ic 
favorite  teams  as  a  special  Chrlstms  s 
Within  a  few  weeks  the  sports  u 
responded  with  autographed  photos 
pennants  and  a   wide  assortment 
gifts.  StUl  the  volunteers  faced  the  , 
chore  of  wrapping  and  mailing  the 
before  Christmas,  but  they  made  It 

Since  that  Initial  project,  the 
from  U.S.  athletes  for  these  chlldrer 
phenomenal.  Miss  LaSpada  said: 
athlete  has  ever  turned  down  a 
No  Greater  Love." 

Some  examples  of  the  response : 
ton  OUers  and  PhUadelphla  Eagles 
flclal  National  League  footballs.  Spc  rti 
trated  magazine  sent  baseball  anc 
games. 

TJnltas   personally    autographed 
photos  with  Brooks  Robinson  signing 
that  many.  Other  stars  sent  out 
photos.  Including  Henry  Aaron,  A_ 
Wilt  Chamberlain.  Joe  Frazler.  Ro< 
BUly   Kldd.   Al   Kallne.   Jerry   Luc^s 
Mercer.   Joe    Namath.   Arnold 

Starr,  Roger  Staubach,  Ron  

West  and  Ted  Williams.  Some  stars 
phoned  youngsters. 

Rep.     Jack    Kemp     (R.-N.Y.). 
Buffalo  BUls  quarterback,  also  Joln^ 
effort. 

Even  former  heavyweight  

hammad  All.  who  fought  against 
In  courts,  chipped  In  by  sending 
watch. 

The  program  has  quite  naturally 
In  some  humorous  and  touching 
One  youngster,  who  couldn't 
favorite  athlete,  chose  the  entire  . 
Bengals  football  team.  He  and  hU 
received  Individual  photos  from  eacp 
player.    In   a  letter   to   the    team, 
thanked  the  players,  adding  the 
"PS.  My  mother  didn't  make  me  wr^te 

The  Chicago  Bears  received  the 
poignant  message  from  a  young 
daddy  used  to  watch  your  team  on 
I  did  too.  I  was  waiting  for  my  dadd] 
home  from  Vietnam,  but  I  still 
games." 

Last  year  No  Greater  Love  stepped 
efforts  and  added  entertainers  to 
Brant  Parker,  cartoonist  of  the  ' 
Id"  comic  strip,  designed  a  special 
card  to  be  sent  to  each  of  the  children 
or  her  birthday.  With  these  distinctive 
went  autographed  photos  of  Dallas 
quarterback  Roger  Staubach.  an 
graduate,  and  such  stars  as  Flip 
Carol  Burnett. 

Last   Christmas  the   list   of 
"Little    Americans"    had    passed 
mark.  Again  the  teams,  the  athletes 
show  business  people  came  through 
teams  sent  autographed  baseballs, 
delphla  PhUUes,  in  fact,  with 
Steve  Carlton   in   the  vanguard, 
bags  filled   with  baseballs.  T-shirts 
helmets  and  other  gifts.  Singer 
man  Joined  in  with  photos  and 
bums. 
Washington  area  POW-MIA  chlld^n 

the  guests  of  the  Washington 

a  king-size  Santa  Claus,  played  by 
end   Ron  McDole.   Some   of   the 
Colta  visited  with  a  group  of  area  _ 
offspring  In  the  home  of  one  of  the 
With  the  Vietnam  cease-fire,  man  r 
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might  assume  that  No  Greater  Love  Is  fin- 
ished with  Its  humanitarian  effort.  Not  so.  In 
fact,  the  program  will  have  to  be  stepped  up 
more  than  ever. 

"People  say  the  war  Is  over,"  said  Miss  La- 
Spada. "They  fall  to  realize  that  1,300  fathers 
are  still  missing.  We  cannot  forget  these  chU- 
dren.  Actually,  we  want  to  expand  the  pro- 
gram to  remember  all  children  whose  fathers 
were  lost  In  Vietnam." 

Expanding  the  program,  though,  is  going  to 
cost  money.  Unltas  said:  "We  can't  let  these 
chUdren  down.  It's  going  to  take  at  least 
$100,000  to  expand  the  program  and  keep  it 
going." 

That  the  program  has  been  able  to  con- 
tinue as  It  has  for  the  past  two  years  Is  due 
largely  to  the  efforts  of  a  nucleus  of  key 
athletes  and  Miss  LaSpada,  who  has  used  up 
her  life  savings  to  keep  going  without  a  pay 
check.  Without  an  Increase  In  contributions, 
however.  No  Greater  Love  may  be  forced  to 
fade  from  existence.  But  anyone  who  knows 
Miss  LaSpada  doubts  she  will  let  this  hap- 
pen. 

In  fact,  progress  towards  an  accelerated 
fund  drive  has  already  been  made.  The  Bos- 
ton Globe  has  offered  Its  help  In  publicizing 
the  tax-exempt  program,  as  has  Washing- 
ton's WMAL  radio-TV  station.  Others  are  also 
expected  to  Join  in. 

Mrs.  Carolyn  Cushman,  whose  husband 
Air  Force  MaJ.  Clifton  Cushman  has  been 
missing  since  September  1966.  summed  up 
what  No  Greater  Love  has  done  for  their 
seven-year-old  son,  Colin. 

"Most  boys  are  introduced  to  football  By 
their  fathers."  said  Mrs.  Cushman  "Colin 
hasn't  been  able  to  do  this.  But  through  the 
program  he  was  Introduced  to  football  in  a 
unique  way.  It's  reaUy  enriched  his  life." 

Colin  recently  announced  that,  as  a  resiilt 
of  getting  signed  photos  from  Staubach  and 
Unltas,  he  Intends  to  become  an  NFL  football 
star  when  he  grows  up. 

WhUe  not  all  of  the  chUdren  will  grow  up 
to  be  professional  athletes,  the  program  has 
had  a  positive  psychological  effect  for  the 
young  people.  They  cannot  boast,  as  their 
schoolmates  do,  of  the  things  they  do  with 
their  fathers  on  weekends  and  after  school 
or  about  plans  for  Father's  Day.  By  bringing 
In  photos  of  personalities  In  the  sports  or 
entertalrunent  field  with  a  personalized  sig- 
nature, the  MIA  ChUdren  are  able  to  show 
they  too  are  special  In  their  own  way.  Many 
mothers  have  said  this  helps  to  some  extent. 

No  Greater  Love  has  also  helped  enrich  the 
lives  of  those  on  the  giving  end.  Former 
heavyweight  champ  Joe  Frazler  Is  an  out- 
spoken proponent  of  No  Greater  Love: 

"I  got  five  of  my  own  [chUdren),  so  I  know 
what  It  means  to  have  me  around.  I'm  not 
home  that  often,  but  when  I  am  It's  Uke  the 
star  on  a  crown.  With  these  kids,  it's  a  thrill 
to  know  somebody  cares  for  them." 

One  of  the  major  drives  among  the  anti- 
war activists  since  the  POWs  have  begun  to 
re-enter  the  country  has  been  for  amnesty 
for  the  draft-dodgers  and  nJlltary  deserters. 
Army  Special  Forces  MaJ.  James  N.  Rowe, 
who  escaped  from  the  Vletcong  In  1968,  said:' 
"Amnesty  cannot  be  considered  until  all 
missing  in  action  are  accounted  for." 

In  essence,  Rowe,  who  recounted  his  cap- 
tivity In  hU  book  Five  Years  to  Freedom,  was 
saying  there  can  never  be  an  amnesty  for  the 
runaways,  for  the  missing  In  action  will 
never  be  fully  accounted  for. 

Rather  than  worrying  about  amnesty  for 
those  who  refused  to  serve  the  nation.  It 
would  be  far  better  to  turn  our  attention 
towards  those  who  are  left  behind— the 
"Little  Americans." 

No  Greater  Love  cannot  rely  on  only  fa- 
mous sports  or  entertainment  figures  for  the 
money  to  guarantee  the  program's  continued 
existence.  They  must  turn  to  the  public. 

Georgetown  University  In  the  Nation's 
Capital  has  given  a  special  post  office  box  to 
No  Greater  Love  (P.O.  Box  968,  Hoya  Station, 
Washington,    D.C    20007)    Georgetown   stu- 
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dents,  led  by  19-year-old  Charles  Fazio,  have 
voltmteered  to  help  answer  the  maU.  Here's 
hoping  these  young  people  are  kept  busy. 


NIXON  ADMINISTRATION'S  BRAIN- 
WASHING  ATTEMPT  TO  RE- 
WRITE HISTORY  OF  SO-CALLED 
EXECUTIVE  PRIVILEGE 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  29,  1973 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  weeks  we  have 
seen  a  blatant  attempt  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  brainwash  the  public  in  the 
Issue  of  so-called  executive  privilege.  A 
Presidential  statement  issued  March  12 
vainly  tries  to  make  the  "privilege"  some 
sort  of  constitutional  doctrine  by  rewrit- 
ing history  to  claim  that  it  dates  back  to 
President  Washington's  administration. 
This  is  a  clearly  demonstrated  falsehood. 
It  was  totally  dlsproven  in  testimony 
last  year  before  the  Foreign  Operations 
and  Government  Information  Subcom- 
mittee by  Prof.  Raoul  Berger,  the  Charles 
Warren  senior  fellow  at  Harvard  Law 
School,  and  the  Nation's  leading  expert 
on  the  subject. 

As  shown  in  the  recent  study  of  "ex- 
ecutive privilege,"  prepared  for  our  sub- 
committee by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  Library  of  Congress,  the 
claim  of  such  dubious  "privilege"  dates 
back  only  to  May  17,  1954 — hardly  any 
deep-rooted  constitutional  doctrine — 
Record,  March  28,  1973,  page  10078. 

An  excellent  article  by  Mr.  George 
Lardner,  Jr.,  which  discusses  the  histori- 
cal fraud  of  so-called  executive  privi- 
lege, appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  March  25.  1973.  I  commend  this  thor- 
ough review  of  the  history  of  this  Im- 
portant subject  to  our  colleagues  and  ask 
that  the  article  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  : 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  25, 1973] 
Onck  Doubtful  Executive  Privileoe 
Expanded  in  Scope 
(By  George  Lardner,  Jr.) 
For  decEides  now,  U.S.  Presidents  and  their 
Attorneys  General  have  been  sprinitllng  holy 
water  of  constitutional  authority  on  the  doc- 
trine of  "executive  privilege." 

President  Nixon  expanded  on  the  tradition 
of  high-level  secrecy  this  month  with  a  for- 
mal statement  declaring,  as  have  his  prede- 
cessors, that  it  aU  began  with  George  Wash- 
ington. 

According  to  the  nation's  leading  legal 
scholar  on  the  subject,  however,  "we've  been 
brainwashed."  And,  says  Raoul  Berger,  the 
Charles  Warren  senior  fellow  at  Harvard 
Law  School,  "history  is  being  manufactured 
under  our  noses." 

Faced  with  growing  congressional  demands 
for  the  testimony  of  White  House  aides 
about  the  Watergate  conspiracy  and  the  in- 
vestigations stemming  from  it.  Mr.  Nixon  ex- 
tended the  cover  of  confidentiality  March  12 
to  all  members  of  hla  personal  staff,  both 
past  and  present. 

"The  doctrine  of  executive  prlvUege,"  he 
said,  "is  well  established.  It  was  first  Invoked 
by  President  Washington  and  it  has  Ijeen 
recognized  and  utUlzed  by  our  Presidents 
for  almost  200  years  since  that  time.  The 
doctrine  Is  rooted  in  the  Constitution  .  .  ." 
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The  fact  is  that  George  Washington  never 
"invoked"  the  prlvUege  at  all. 

JEFFEKSON'S  NOTES 

The  controversy  dates  back  to  March  of 
1792  when  the  House  of  Representatives 
ordered  what  appears  to  be  the  first  con- 
gressional Investigation  of  conduct  within 
the  executive  branch.  Alarmed  by  the  defeat 
of  Gen.  Anthony  St.  Clair  at  the  hands  of 
some  stubborn  American  Indians,  the  House 
assigned  a  select  committee  to  look  Into 
the  debacle  and  to  "call  for  such  persons, 
papers  and  records  as  may  be  necessary  to  as- 
sist their  Inquiries.'* 

The  committee,  in  turn,  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  for  documents  on  the  St.  Clair 
expedition,  a  step  that  prompted  Washing- 
ton to  call  a  meeting  of  his  Cabinet,  ap- 
parently to  make  svire  that  no  untoward 
precedents  were  set. 

The  first  session  was  Inconclusive.  Wash- 
ington told  his  Cabinet  he  never  "even 
doubted  the  propriety  of  what  the  House  was 
doing,"  but,  according  to  the  Informal 
notes  of  Secretary  of  State  Thomas  Jefferson, 
which  surfaced  years  later,  the  President 
said  he  "could  readUy  conceive  there  might 
be  papers  of  so  secret  a  nature  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  given  up." 

Coming  back  for  a  second  meeting,  Wash- 
ington and  his  Cabinet  then  agreed  that  the 
"House  was  an  inquest"  and  "might  call 
for  papers  generally."  They  also  felt,  Jeffer- 
son recorded  that  "the  Executive  ought  to 
communicate  such  papers  as  the  public  good 
would  permit  and  ought  to  refuse  those  the 
disclosure  of  which  would  injure  the  public. 
Consequently  were  (sic)  to  exercise  a  discre- 
tion." But  finally,  "it  was  agreed  in  this 
case  that  there  was  not  a  paper  which 
might  not  properly  be  produced." 

Congress,  however,  was  evidently  never 
notified  of  the  mental  reservations  involved. 
Instead,  Washington  simply  instructed  the 
Secretary  of  War  on  AprU  4,  1792,  to  hand 
over  to  the  House  "such  papers  from  your 
Department  as  are  requested  by  the  enclosed 
resolution."  According  to  one  of  Washing- 
ton's biographers,  "not  even  the  ugliest  line 
on  the  flight  of  the  beaten  troops  was 
eliminated." 

JAY  TREATY 

Despite  aU  that,  in  a  lengthy  1957-1958 
series  of  memos  that  has  come  to  be  the  mod- 
em-day bible  for  advocates  of  executive 
prlvUege,  then  Deputy  Attorney  General  WU- 
llam  P.  Rogers  cited  the  St.  Clair  episode  as 
the  first  example  of  "refusals  by  our  Presi- 
dents, and  their  heads  of  departments,  to 
furnish  information  and  papers." 

By  that  same  bible,  Washington  Is  also  sup- 
posed to  have  Invoked  executive  privilege  In 
1796  when  he  refused  a  demand  by  the  House 
for  correspondence,  documents  and  instruc- 
tions sent  to  John  Jay  in  connection  with  a 
controversial  treaty  with  England.  But  In 
rejecting  the  House  resolution,  Washington 
held  only  that  the  papers  were  not  pertinent 
"to  any  purpose  xinder  the  cognizance  of  the 
House." 

The  first  President  Indicated  that  the 
House,  In  his  view,  would  have  had  a  right 
to  the  papers  if  it  had  passed  a  resolution  on 
"an  Imjjeachment."  but  it  had  not.  Only  the 
Senate,  the  first  President  said,  shared  In  the 
treaty-making  power  set  out  In  the  Constitu- 
tion. And  the  Senate,  he  observed,  had  al- 
ready been  sent  "all  the  papers  affecting  the 
negotiations." 

Out  of  such  quicksand,  Berger  and  other 
critics  of  executive  privilege  protest,  has  the 
practice  of  withholding  Information  from 
Congress  and  the  courts  been  enshrined. 

At  most,  the  University  of  Chicago's  Alan 
C.  Swan  told  a  Senate  subcommittee  in  1971, 
the  so-called  precedents  from  the  early  days 
of  American  history  reflect  "ambiguous  ac- 
tion accompmnied  by  brave  words  In  wlilcb 
Congress  never  acquiesced." 
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But  if  Congress  has  never  acquiesced, 
neither  has  it  ever  forced  a  showdovm.  F'rom 
the  first  to  the  93d,  no  Congress  has  ever  re- 
sorted to  the  courts  to  challenge  a  President's 
asserted  right  to  keep  it  in  the  dark,  nor  has 
any  Congress  clapped  any  White  House  aides 
in  the  Capitol  guardroom  to  stand  prosecu- 
tion. As  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr.  (D-N.C.)  ob- 
served In  an  Interview  last  week,  the  steady 
buUdup  of  presidential  power  has  been  made 
easy,  partly  out  of  congressional  laziness, 
partly  out  of  congressional  defaiUt. 

"As  somebody  said,"  Ervln  declared  of  Con- 
gress's shrinking  role,  "It's  not  altogether 
homicide.  Some  of  it's  suicide." 

The  modern-day  exaltation  of  executive 
prlvUege,  by  the  same  token,  was  largely  a 
response  to  the  rampant  investigations  dur- 
ing the  1950s  of  the  late  Sen.  Joseph  McCar- 
thy (R-Wls.). 

It  was  not  until  then,  says  Sen.  Charles 
McC.  Mathlas  (R-Md.)  that  executive  privi- 
lege was  raised  to  "the  level  of  an  absolute 
unqualified  power"  that  could  be  exercised 
not  only  by  the  President  himself,  but  by 
subordinate  officials  who  then  began  apply- 
ing it  "to  almost  any  kind  of  information." 

By  1957,  as  a  consequence,  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General  Rogers,  now  Mr.  Nixon's  Secre- 
tary of  State,  was  unabashedly  claiming  "an 
uncontrolled  discretion"  for  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  executive  department  heads  "to 
withhold  information  and  papers"  from  Con- 
gress "In  the  public  Interest." 

Berger  blames  the  Rogers  memo — much  of 
which  Berger  says  was  lifted  word  for  word 
from  the  1949  writings  of  "a  lowly  subordi- 
nate" in  the  Justice  Department — for  much 
of  the  mischief.  The  document,  he  protests. 
Is  loaded  with  "the  most  amazing  contradic- 
tions and  inconsistencies." 

AIDE    TESTIFIED 

Among  them,  Berger  has  pointed  out,  is  a 
claim  on  one  page  that  "the  cotuts  have  uni- 
formly upheld"  the  uncontrolled-discretion 
claim  and  an  admission  on  another  that  "the 
legal  problems  which  are  involved  were  never 
presented  to  the  courts." 

At  still  another  point,  Rogers  acknowledged 
the  existence  of  a  1789  law  making  it  the 
"duty"  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
"give  information  to  either  branch  of  the 
legislature  .  .  .  respecting  all  matters  re- 
ferred to  him  by  the  Senate  or  House.  .  .  ." 
The  law,  however,  was  evidently  overlooked 
on  another  page  where,  the  memo  asserted, 
"Congress  cannot,  under  the  Constitution, 
compel  heads  of  departments  to  give  up  pa- 
pers and  information,  regardless  of  the  pub- 
lic Interest  involved." 

Despite  the  demolition  work  Berger  aimed 
at  the  memo  in  a  detailed  1965  study  for  the 
UCLA  Law  Review,  the  Harvard  scholar  said 
Friday,  "It's  still  the  bible,"  even  for  many 
in  Congress.  "It's  pathetic  how  little  they 
know." 

As  far  as  the  Nixon  administration  Is  con- 
cerned in  the  field  of  executive  prlvUege, 
the  President  began  his  first  term  by  assur- 
ing the  House  Government  Information  Sub- 
committee that  the  privilege  would  not  be 
asserted  "without  specific  presidential  ap- 
proval" and  Issuing  instructions  throughout 
the  executive  branch  to  that  effect. 

But  as  Ervln,  among  others,  has  protested, 
this  failed  to  stop  the  Pentagon,  for  exam- 
ple, from  summarily  denying  Congress  in- 
formation on  grounds  like  these:  "Inappro- 
priate to  authorize  release  of  these  docu- 
ments" (former  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln 
Laird),  and,  "No  useful  purpose  would  be 
served  by  a  public  report  on  these  ma- 
terials" (Defense  Department  general  coun- 
sel J.  Fred  Buzhardt) . 

On  a  White  House  level,  counsel  to  the 
President  John  W.  Dean  III  In  a  letter 
assured  the  Federation  of  American  Scien- 
tists last  year,  in  response  to  an  FAS  news- 
letter on  the  issue,  that  "the  precedents  in- 
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dlcate  that  no  recent  President  has  ever 
claimed  a  'blanket  immiuilty'  that  would 
prevent  his  assistants  from  testifying  be- 
fore the  Congress  on  any  subject." 

NIXON    DECLINES 

The  letter  was  dated  April  20,  1972,  two 
days  after  the  White  House  agreed  to  let 
presidential  aide  Peter  Flanlgan  testify  on 
limited  aspects  of  the  ITT  controversy  then 
standing  In  the  way  of  Richard  Klelndlenst's 
confirmation  as  Attorney  General. 

This  month,  however.  In  the  wake  of  con- 
gressional pressures  for  Dean's  own  testi- 
mony on  the  Watergate  Investigations,  Mr. 
Nixon  declared:  "A  member  or  former  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  staff  shall  follow  the 
well-established  precedent  and  decline  a  re- 
quest for  a  formal  appearance  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress." 

The  President  said  he  would  be  wUUng  to 
provide  "all  necessary  and  relevant  Infor- 
mation" in  response  to  congressional  in- 
quiries but  only  through  "Informal  con- 
tacts" that  would  give  the  White  House  the 
final  say  on  what  would  be  made  available 
and  what  would  be  withheld. 

"Under  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  pow- 
ers, the  manner  in  which  the  President  per- 
sonally exercises  his  assigned  executive  pow- 
ers Is  not  subject  to  questioning  by  another 
branch  of  government."  Mr.  Nixon  asserted. 
"If  the  President  is  not  subject  to  such  ques- 
tioning. It  Is  equally  appropriate  that  mem- 
bers of  his  staff  not  be  so  questioned,  lor 
their  roles  are  in  effect  an  extension  of  the 
presidency." 

Court  rulings  on  that  score  are  not  unani- 
mous. In  the  famous  case  of  Marbury  vs. 
MEUllson,  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  recog- 
nized that  certain  Cabinet  communications 
were  privileged  from  any  outside  Inquiry.  He 
later  said  that  "the  principle  decided  (In  that 
case)  was  communications  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Secretary  of  State  could  not  be 
extorted  from  him." 

But  Marshall,  who  presided  at  the  treason 
trial  of  Aaron  Burr,  also  saw  fit,  in  1807, 
to  issue  a  subpoena  duces  tecum  (to  pro- 
duce documents)  to  one  Thomas  Jefferson, 
then  President  of  the  United  States.  "If, 
in  any  court  of  the  United  States,  It  has 
ever  been  decided  that  a  subpoena  can- 
not issue  to  the  President,"  MarshaU  held, 
"that  decision  is  unknown  to  this  court." 

PBODtTCED  LETTEB 

Jefferson  claimed  that  state  secrets  might 
be  Involved  In  some  of  the  papers  sought, 
but  he  did  not  claim  immunity  from  sub- 
poena, even  offering  to  submit  to  a  depo- 
sition. 

In  any  event,  Berger  states,  "he  fully  com- 
plied with  the  subpoena,"  forwarding  a  copy 
of  the  letter  Burr  wanted  to  the  government 
prosecutor  in  Richmond.  The  prosecutor  ex- 
cised certain  portions,  but  offered  the  en- 
tire letter  to  Justice  MarshaU  so  that  the 
court — not  the  executive  branch — could  de- 
cide what  should   be  suppressed. 

The  Rogers  memo  on  executive  prlvUege 
tries  to  dismiss  that  case  as  an  aberration. 
But  John  Henry  Wlgmore  gave  it  a  higher 
rating  in  his  classic  treatise  on  Evidence  in 
Trials  at  Common  Law,  an  authority  often 
cited  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Quoting  Mar- 
shall's ruling  in  the  Burr  case  at  length, 
Wlgmore  concluded,  "there  is  no  reason  at 
all"  to  exclude  the  chief  executive  of  a  state 
from  producing  testimony  needed  to  see  Jus- 
tice done. 

Wlgmore  allowed  that  a  chief  executive 
could  be  excused  from  actual  attendance  at 
a  trial  because  of  "the  priority  of  his  official 
duties."  but  he  added:  "It  is  less  certain  that 
a  privilege  exists  for  subordinate  executive 
officials." 

From  his  pronouncements  on  the  Issue, 
President  Nixon  is  hardly  likely  to  accept 
such  a  notion  in  the  face  of  congressional 
subpoenas,  at  least  not  without  a  court  test 
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which  he  has  said  he  would 
has  voiced  no  doubts  that  he 

held,  a  notion  somewhat  at 

views  he  expressed  on  the  floor 
25  years  ago  as  a  freshman 
from  California. 

The  date  was  April  22,  1948; 
a  drive  by  the  House  Un 

Committee  for  a  House 

ing  an  FBI  report  on  Dr.  Edwai  1 
A  government  physicist  who 
sociated  with  the  development 
bomb,  Condon  had  been  brand^ 
subcommittee  as  "one  of  the 
In    our    atomic    security 
phatlc  clearance  by  a  loyalty 

President  Truman  responded  _, 
to  the  clamor  for  the  documei  t 
a  directive  forbidding  compliai 
subpoenas  or  demands   for 
investigative  reports  on  the 
ernmeut  employees. 

During   the    next   month's 
on  the  Condon  resolution,  Mr. .. 
ber  of  HUAC,  took  the  floor  w  . 
worded  assault  on  the  Presidei^t 

He  argued  that  it  was 
constitutional   standpoint"   and 
simple  reason.  To  let  Mr. 
It    against    congressional 
alleged  security  risks.  Kep. 
would    mean    that    President 
trarlly"  do  the  same  thing  in 
tion  like  "Teapot  Dome." 
Now,  as  President,  Mr.  Nixon 

different    recollections     

executive-privUege  policy  at  a  ... 
conference,  Mr.  Nixon  offered  it 
consistent  with  his  views  as  a 
back  in  the  •40s. 

Those  were  the  days,  he 
gressional   inquiries  into 
ger  Hiss — cases.  Mr.  Nixon 
should    have    had    "complete 
from  the  executive  branch. 

But  the  Watergate  case,  he  _. 
entirely  different  matter.  Congre  sl, 
tained,  "would  have  a  far  greatfr 
be  on  much  stronger  ground  to 
ernment  to  cooperate  in  a  mat, 
espionage  against  the  governme 
matter  like   this,   involving 
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Ma.ssachlusetts.  Mr. 

citizen  of 
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loleheart- 


Mrs.  HECKLER  of 
Speaker,  last  week  a  fellow 
Massachusetts,  who  is  w.-.^.v,j 
Washington  at  least  until  the 
ciu-rent  fiscal  year,  returned 
"Cradle  of  Liberty"  to  deliver  a 
garding  the  "restructuring"  ol 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  H« 
the  administration's  actions  w 
edly  in  Boston. 

While  I  am  in  substantial 
ment  with  a  number  of  his 
lieve  in  open  forums— and  if  ., 
reason  than  recognition  of  his 
insert  the  remarks  of  How 
before  the  Middlesex  Bar 
the  Record: 

Remarks   of  Howard   Phillips,  Kcting  Di- 
rector, U.S.  Office  or  EconoJiic  Oppor- 
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and  women  who  represent  the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

times  like  these.  I  am  reminded  of  a  remark 
attributed  to  Winston  Churchill  on  a  similar 
occasion. 

As  the  report  goes,  Mr.  Churchill  calmly 
survejed  the  audience  and  then  wisely  noted 
"if  the  speaker  of  the  evening  were  scheduled 
to  be  hanged,  the  crowd  would  likely  be 
twice  as  great."  Needless  to  say,  this  speaker 
is  grateful  that  you  were  able  to  assemble 
so  large  an  audience  without  the  added  at- 
traction of  having  my  neck  in  a  noose. 

Over  the  past  several  weeks,  during  which 
I  have  been  serving  as  Acting  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  a  degree 
of  fame — or  at  least  notoriety — has  come  my 
way. 

As  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  office 
from  Essex  County  in  1970,  I  had  a  very  diffi- 
cult time  gaining  any  attention  from  the 
Boston  newspapers  and  electronic  media, 
and  it  was.  therefore,  of  Interest  to  me  when 
a  family  friend  conveyed  to  my  mother  her 
congratulations  about  my  Increased  recog- 
nition factor  as  a  result  of  my  new  Job.  My 
mother  replied  that,  after  reading  the  various 
news  accounts,  she  didn't  recognize  me  at 
all. 

Despite  my  recent  lack  of  success  in  effec- 
tively communicating  the  facts  and  In  re- 
butting the  falsehoods  regarding  my  as- 
signment as  portrayed  through  the  media, 
one  of  my  favorite  people  in  Washington  is 
a  newsman,  David  Broder,  with  whom  I 
have  been  privileged  to  have  an  intermittent 
conversational  acquaintance  for  several 
years.  In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Broder,  whose 
column  appears  locally  in  the  Boston  Globe, 
is  one  of  our  most  perceptive  and  astute 
observers  of  the  national  scene. 

You  may,  for  example,  recall  that  In  1968, 
long  before  the  fact,  he  stood  virtually  alone 
among  journalists  in  forecasting  the  pos- 
sibility that  Richard  Nixon  might  select 
Spiro  T.  Agnew  to  become  his  Vice-Presiden- 
tial runningmate. 

I  do  not  always  agree  with  Dave  Broder's 
conclusions,  but  I  was  very  Impressed  with 
another  column  he  wrote  shortly  after  the 
death  of  Lyndon  Johnson.  The  column  ap- 
peared on  January  28,  one  day  before  Presi- 
dent Nixon  sent  his  Fiscal  Year  1974  budget 
message  to  the  Congress.  Written  from  the 
perspective  of  one  who  is  often  an  Admin- 
istration critic,  it  analyzed  the  impact  of 
Richard  Nixon's  Presidency  in  a  broad  his- 
torical context.  Let  me  quote: 

"It  Is  an  extraordinary  coincidence  that 
has  brought  within  the  compass  of  these 
few  days  the  Inauguration  of  the  President, 
the  death  of  his  predecessor,  the  end  of  the 
Vietnam  fighting  and — with  tomorrow's 
budget  message— the  start  of  a  radical  re- 
design of  the  domestic  policies  of  the  past 
four  decides." 

"Both  ceremony  and  substance  are  telling 
us:  One  period  has  ended  and  now  another 
begins." 

"What  is  ending  is  an  era  of  international 
politics  shaped  by  a  constant  threat  of  con- 
flict with  totalitarian  powers.  What  is  ending 
is  an  era  of  domestic  politics  formed  by  a 
fierce  struggle  over  the  allocation  of  govern- 
ment benefits  to  rival  claimant  groups." 

"The  chief  byproduct  of  the  era  was  the 
creation  in  Washington  of  a  huge  govern- 
mental structure,  whose  existence  and  ac- 
tivities were  premised  on  the  belief  that  the 
American  government  could  decide.  In 
specifics,  how  the  world  order  and  the  domes- 
tic society  should  be  arranged." 

The  thrust  of  Broder's  article  was  to  argue 
that  Richard  Nixon,  frequently  discounted 
and  almost  always  underestimated  by  his 
adversaries,  would  likely  prove  to  be  the 
most  significant  American  President  in  a 
century. 

"He  is  not  the  man",  Broder  observed, 
"one  would  have  guessed  would  win  a  land- 
slide election  victory  and  he  is  not  the  Pres- 
ident one  would  have  guessed  would  .■shape 
a  transition  of  historic  dimensions.  But  we 
have  underestimated  the  role  history  had  in 
mind  for  him." 
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The  columnist  framed  his  argument  by 
symbolically  comparing  the  funeral  of  Lyn- 
don  Johnson  In  January,  1973,  with  that 
earlier,  more  tragic  funeral  In  November, 
1963,  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy.  In  the' 
days  following  the  Kennedy  funeral,  over 
which  Lyndon  Johnson  presided,  the  White 
House  played  host  to  a  steady  stream  of 
potentates  paying  respect  to  the  memory  of 
the  fallen  leader,  but  also  paying  homage 
to  the  power  of  the  new  President. 

Whether  leaders  of  great  foreign  nations 
such  as  Charles  de  OauUe,  or  spokesmen 
for  influential  domestic  organizations,  such 
as.  for  example,  Walter  Reuther,  the  mourn- 
ers and  their  constituencies  all  had  at  least 
one  thing  In  common: 

They  were  all  clients  of  a  powerful  Federal 
government  in  Washington  and  were,  in  no 
small  measure,  dependent  on  the  whims  and 
good  wishes  of  one  man — the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

And,  indeed,  in  the  Johnson  era,  Presiden- 
tial power  was  carried  to  its  ultimate  reach, 
with  no  problem,  at  home  or  abroad,  re- 
garded as  being  beyond  the  authority  and 
proper  concern  of  the  Executive  Branch,  ,ts 
led  by  Mr.  Johnson. 

Symbolically,  there  was  no  such  parade  of 
clients  through  the  White  House  on  the  oc- 
casion of  LBJ's  state  funeral,  roughly  four 
years  into  Richard  Nixon's  Presidency— 
And  this  resulted  Irom  no  disrespect  of  Lyn- 
don Johnson. 

It  was,  rather,  a  consequence  and  recogni- 
tion of  the  redefinition  of  Federal  power  and 
reassignment  of  responsibility  which  has 
gone  forward  under  Richard  Nixon. 

For,  despite  all  tha  talk  about  President 
Nixon  assuming  new  power,  the  Ironic  and 
incontrovertible  fact  Is  the  unprecedented 
extent  to  which  he  Is  seeking  to  reduce  the 
concentration  of  authority  in  the  Executive 
Branch  and  return  power  to  Institutions 
which  are  not  only  closer  to  the  people,  but 
also  more  accountable  to  them. 

Look  at  the  record.  The  principal  heritage 
of  our  first  four  years  is  the  reordering 
which  has  occurred  in  the  structure  and 
character  of  International  relations.  The 
Nixon  Doctrine  has  encouraged  an  end  to 
excessive  dependency  on  American  power, 
whtli  fostering  a  climate  of  stability  in 
which  self-determination  is  possible  Tor  all 
nations. 

Now,  in  his  second  term,  we  are  witness- 
ing the  implementation  of  a  domestic  Nixon 
Doctrine.  More  generally  known  as  the  New 
Federalism,  this  doctrine  will,  in  my  view, 
prove  even  more  consequential  in  the  history 
of  human  liberty  than  his  achievements  in 
foreign  policy. 

I  remarked  in  Washington  last  week  that 
Richard  Nixon's  life  embodied  the  victory  of 
substance  over  style — a  triumph  of  the  con- 
tent of  things  over  the  ofttlmes  distorted  ap- 
pearance of  things.  And,  mark  my  words.  Just 
as  the  view  from  Massachusetts  has  perhaps 
at  times  cast  a  darker  "current"  view  of 
Richard  Nixon's  foreign  policy  stewardship 
than  a  retrospective  analysis  of  his  achieve- 
ments would  warrant,  so  also,  will  historical 
fact  cause  us.  years  hence,  to  more  kindly 
perceive  his  domestic  accomplishment. 

Like  the  Nixon  Doctrine  overseas,  at  home, 
the  New  Federalism  seeks  to  helo  end  depend- 
ency en  our  government  in  Washington  while 
fostering  a  climate  of  stability  In  which  the 
opportunity  for  individual  and  local  self- 
determination  is  enhanced. 

In  his  1971  State  of  the  Union  message, 
popularly  titled  as  "The  New  American  Rev- 
olution" address.  President  Nixon  outlined 
to  the  Nation  his  perception  of  the  extent  to 
which  our  Institutions  have  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  the  changes  In  our  society  and  his 
vision  of  reform  which  would  preserve  Ameri- 
can liberty  as  at  least  as  much  a  realltv  200 
years  hence  as  It  is  today. 

The  central  issue  In  1776  was  self-deter- 
mination. The  patriots  of  Massachusetts  said: 
"Don't  Tread  On  Me."  Allow  us  to  shape  the 
course  of  our  own  lives. 
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That  remains  the  issue  as   we   approach 
1976 — except  the  focus  of  excess  power  has 
moved    from   London    to   Washington.    Our 
liberty  U  defined  by  the  extent  to  which  we 
can  shape   the   forces   and   decisions   which 
control  our  lives. 
Let  me  quote  Richard  Nixon: 
". .  .  history  .  . .  tells  us  that  no  great  move- 
ment  goes   in   the   same   direction   forever. 
Nations  change,  they  adapt,  or  they  slowly 
die.  The  time  has  now  come  in  America  to 
reverse  the  flow  of  power  and  resources  from 
the  States  and  communities  to  Washington 
and  start  power  and  resources  flowing  back 
...  to  the  people  all  across  America." 

"As  everything  seems  to  have  grown  bigger 
and  more  complex  ...  as  the  forces  that  shape 
our  lives  seem  to  have  grown  more  distant 
and  more  Impersonal,  a  great  feeling  of  frus- 
tration has  crept  across  the  land.  Whether  It 
Is  the  worklngman  who  feels  neglected,  the 
black  man  who  feels  oppressed,  or  the  mother 
concerned  about  her  children,  there  has  been 
a  growing  feeling  that  'things  are  in  the 
saddle,  and  ride  mankind.'  " 

"And  so  let  us  answer  them  ...  we  hear 
you  .  .  .  we  are  going  to  provide  more  centers 
of  power  where  what  you  do  can  make  a 
difference  .  .  ."  For  "the  Idea  that  a  bureau- 
cratic elite  in  Washington  knows  what  Is 
best  for  people  everywhere  and  that  you 
cannot  trust  local  government  is  really  a 
contention  that  you  cannot  trust  people  to 
govern  themselves." 

"The  people,  yes!"— that  Is  Richard  Nixon's 
theme,  and  that  is  the  thrust  of  the  work  in 
which  I  am  now  engaged  at  OEO.  We  are  not 
dUcounting  our  national  commitment  to 
fight  poverty.  We  are  giving  it  new  life. 

Simply  announcing  a  "War  on  Poverty"  and 
projecting  the  appearance  of  concern,  cannot 
substitute  for  the  substantive  success.  The 
rhetoric  of  compassion  may  psychically  ener- 
gize the  well-to-do  who  dabble  In  poverty 
but,  without  results.  It  does  little  to  over- 
come the  reality  of  poverty  for  those  who 
endure  It. 

Nor  does  Federal  subsidization  of  poverty 
professionals  overcome  poverty,  except  for 
those  on  the  payroll. 

We  are  reorganizing  Federal  anti-poverty 
activities,  so  that  decisions  concerning  the 
use  of  available  resources,  are  placed  In  the 
hands  of  people  who  can  be  held  accountable 
for  their  success  or  failure. 

Local  programs  are  being  returned  to  the 
control  of  local  ofllclals.  on  the  dual  theory 
that  is  is  easier  for  people  to  Influence  local 
officials  and  for  local  officials  to  understand 
the  people's  problems.  OEO  service  programs 
in  such  areas  as  aid  to  the  elderly  and  health 
care  are  being  integrated  and  coordinated  to 
maximize  their  effectiveness.  Research  ac- 
tivities are  being  reassigned  to  facilitate  both 
planning  and  the  utilization  of  results. 

And.  although  we  recognize  that  the  simple 
expenditure  of  funds  has  not  been  demon- 
strated  to  be  an  effective  panacea,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  we  are  spending  more 
money  of  direct  benefit  to  the  poor  than  at 
any  previous  time  in  American  history:  $30  3 
Diiiion  in  the  upcoming  Fiscal  Year  1974  as 
compared  with  only  $7.9  bUllon  m  Fiscal 
Year  1964. 

In  reassigning  program  responsibility,  we 
are  proceeding  within  the  context  of  estab- 
lished statutory  authority,  wherein  OEO  Is 
empowered,  as  in  the  past,  to  delegate  pro- 
gram  management  to  other  departments  and 
agencies.  This  has  been  done  before  with  re- 
spect to  such  programs  as  Head  Start  Rural 
Loans,  Follow  Through,  and  others.  After 
June  30,  when  the  new  fiscal  year  will  begin, 
the  recipient  departments  and  agencies  wU! 
continue  to  run  the  programs  under  existing 
legislative  authority,  with  funding  for  them 
to  continue  at  equivalent  or  higher  levels  of 
expenditure. 

There  are  two  programs  for  which  new 
legislation  is  being  sought:  community  eco- 
nomic development,  for  which  we  hope  to 
assign  responslbUlty  to  the  Office  of  Minority 
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Business  Enterprise  and  legal  services,  which 
we  expect  will  be  housed  under  the  aegis  of 
a  Federal  corporation. 

Since  this  audience  Is  largely  comprised  by 
members  of  the  legal  profession  and,  because 
your  Lawyers  Referral  Service  has  done  so 
much  in  providing  high  quality  legal  assist- 
ance to  the  Indigent,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
this  subject  in  some  detail.  I  am  further 
eager  to  do  so  because  of  the  widespread 
misunderstandings  which  exist  concerning 
the  present  legal  services  program  and  our 
views  of  It. 

Virtually  all  lawyers.  Indeed,  virtually  all 
Americans,  can  be  asstimed  to  share  the  con- 
viction that  no  one  should  be  denied  access 
to  our  system  of  Justice,  because  he  lacks 
the  funds  to  pay  .in  attorney.  Historically, 
both  Individually  and  through  legal  aid  so- 
cieties, attorneys  have  made  themselves 
available  to  render  professional  assistance  to 
needy  Individuals. 

In  1966,  Congress  passed  a  law.  Incorporat- 
ing into  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  a 
Federal  role  In  assuring  the  avallabUlty  of 
legal  representation  for  the  poor. 

Over  the  years,  funding  has  Increased  from 
an  estimated  $5.4  million,  largely  private,  for 
this  activity  In  1965,  to  more  than  $71  million 
In  Federal  funds  alone,  this  year. 

During  that  time  period,  whUe  the  statute 
remained  unchanged,  and  whUe  the  popular 
perception  of  the  legal  services  program  re- 
mained largely  constant,  the  program  grew 
In  size.  Yet  more  significantly,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent by  administrative  regulation  and  grant 
authority,  it  went  through  some  fairly  Im- 
portant changes  In  character. 

Today  your  Federal  government  directly 
subsidizes  more  than  250  projects  with  about 
850  neighborhood  offices  across  the  country. 
There  are  national  training  programs  and 
publications,  recruitment  programs  and  pro- 
fessional organizations,  which  at  least  indi- 
rectly are  underwritten  by  the  government 
Employing  In  excess  of  2200  lawyers,  these 
programs.  In  many  cases,  do  not  merely  rep- 
resent clients.  They  have  been  encouraged  by 
OEO  to  organize  groups,  publish  newsletters 
assist  lobbying  activities,  and  otherwise  en- 
gage in  advocacy  on  Issues  of  public  policy  in 
ways  which  do  not  arise  out  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  specific  clients. 

Some  special  programs  have  been  or- 
ganized around  particular  causes  and  Issues 
such  as  busing,  Juvenile  law,  welfare  rights, 
student  rights,  abortion,  prisoners  rights,  and 
draft  counseling,  to  mention  only  a  few. 

As  the  programs  have  come  to  rely  on  OEO 
officials  in  Washington  for  direction,  as  well 
as  for  funding,  legal  services  has  in  many 
cases  been  less  accountable  to  professional 
standards,  as  Interpreted  by  the  local  bar 
than  was  seemingly  expected  when  the  stat- 
ute was  drawn,  and  more  accountable  to 
what  are  essentially  political  standards  as 
defined  by  the  program  managers. 

Thus,  until  very  recently,  the  official  goals 
of  the  program  and  the  standards  by  which 
evaluators  have  been  instructed  to  rate  pro- 
grams have  Included  the  following  language: 
"In  the  area  of  compulsory  work  programs, 
is  the  program  working  on  .  .  .  litigation  of 
constitutional  questions  raised  by  compul- 
sory work  programs?" 

"Record  the  number  of  groups  advised  or 
represented  by  the  project  and  the  kind  of 
advice  or  representation  given,  such  as  .  .  . 
representation/advocacy  (e.g.,  legal  counsel) 
during  rent  strike,  advice  to  welfare  demon- 
strators." 

"Are  the  attorneys  In  the  program  familiar 
with  ...  the  leadership  of  the  local  welfare 
rights  organization  (WRO)  ?  Does  the  lead- 
ership work  with  the  lawyers?  .  .  .  Legal  Is- 
sues which  should  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  WRO  as  useful  for  organizing  or 
of  particular  concern  to  an  organization  of 
poor  people?" 

"Are  the  program  attorneys  .  .  .  assisting 
In  the  formation  and  development  of  local 
tenant  organizations  and  tenant  unions.  In 


order  that  the  people  may  help  Improve  their 
housing  situations?" 

It  Is  Imperative  that  the  program  be  re- 
formed in  such  a  manner  that  state  and  local 
bar  associations  have  a  greater  voice  in  as- 
suring the  maintenance  of  high  professional 
standards — and  It  is  imperative  that  funds 
Intended  to  aid  the  poor  not  be  diverted  into 
political  channels. 

Law  reform  which  grows  out  of  the  needs 
of  a  client  is  praiseworthy:  but  law  reform 
which  grows  out  of  the  non-client  related 
agenda  of  an  attorney  is  another  matter. 
What  causes  me.  and  others  concern  about 
this  kind  of  law  reform  Is  that  It  aims  at 
an  essentially  political  result  but  expressly 
avoids  the  political  process. 

In  saying  these  things,  we  do  not  deny  the 
tremendous  good  which  has  been  achieved 
through  the  legal  services  program,  nor 
should  the  abuses  of  some  be  loosely  ex- 
panded to  characterize  the  conduct  of  aU. 
Our  concern  is  that  public  debate  focus  on 
the  concepts  which  will  govern  the  program, 
rather  than  on  Individual  problems  which 
may  arise  as  the  result  of  broad  policies. 

Thus,  It  Is  not  correct  to  maintain  that  we 
oppose  class  actions  or  suits  against  the 
government  or  that  we  condone  interference 
in  properly  established  lawyer-client  relation- 
ships. We  do  question  exclusive  reliance  on 
a  staff  attorney  system  which  allows  priori- 
ties on  the  use  of  time  to  be  established, 
less  on  the  basis  of  client  needs  than  attor- 
ney preference. 

SimUarly,  we  reject  that  notion  of  legal 
services  which  defines  poverty  as  a  political, 
rather  than  an  economic  problem,  which 
argues  that,  after  a  certain  point,  it  is  In- 
efficient to  represent  Individual  clients 
whose  catises  are  not  of  concern  to  "poor 
people  as  a  class"  and  which  Justifies  the 
use  of  poverty  funds  to  represent  affluent 
clients  because  the  Issues  are  perceived  as 
"class"  Issues. 

We  will  shortly  be  submitting  to  the  Con- 
gress legislation  for  a  legal  services  corpora- 
tion which  will  truly  place  the  needs  of  the 
poor  first,  before  the  political  objectives  of 
program  attorneys  or  elected  officials.  We 
believe  It  Is  a  proposal  which  will  stand  the 
test  of  time,  providing  high  quality  legal 
assistance,  no  matter  which  national  ad- 
ministration may  be  in  power. 

In  this,  as  In  all  else  that  we  do,  our  goal 
Is  not  to  enhance  Federal  power,  but  to  dis- 
perse It:  not  to  reduce  the  resources  avail- 
able to  help  people,  but  to  give  the  people 
themselves  greater  control  over  their  al- 
location. 

We  do  not  Justify  our  social  reforms  on 
the  basis  of  economy,  although  under  the 
President's  budget,  tax  Increases  wUl  be 
avoided  by  keeping  the  growth  of  program 
expenditures  in  line  with  economic  growth 
No  the  argument  for  the  changes  which 
are  being  made  at  OEO  and  across  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  Is  that.  In  the  final 
analysis,  this  Is  a  people's  government,  whose 
authority  and  resources  derive  entirely  from 
the  people. 

If  this  government  is  truly  for  the  people 
It  must  be  accountable  to  the  people.  If  the 
electoral  process  is  to  be  meaningful,  deci- 
sions must  repose,  not  in  the  hands  of  bu- 
reaucrats with  their  own  social  priorities 
and  values,  but  must  be  returned  to  the 
control  of  elected  officials,  who  are  perlodl- 
cally  required  to  obtain  popular  ratification 
or  rejection. 

We  agree,  with  the  President,  that  we 
have  arrived  at  what  Is  surely  a  genuine 
turning  point  in  our  national  history,  where 
the  way  Is  opened  to  a  New  American  Rev- 
olution: 

"...  a  revolution  as  profound,  as  far- 
reaching,  as  exciting  as  the  first  revolution 
almost  200  years  ago — and  It  can  mean  that 
.  .  .  America  will  enter  Its  third  century 
as  a  young  nation,  new  In  spirit,  with  all 
the  vigor  and  the  freshness  with  which  It 
began  Its  first  century." 
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could,  at  that  time  and  under 
ciunstances,    afford   a 
nimity,  and  it  is  to  our 
we  displayed  a  charitableness 
following  any  other  war  in 
tory.  Not  only  did  we  not 
mand   reparations — a 
cally  made  of  the  vanquished 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tor — we  set  to  work,  investing  our  best 
talents  as  well  as  our  material  resources, 
to  help  these  people  rebuild  their  lands. 
But  there  were  two  very  considerable 
conditions,  not  tied  to  the  surrender,  but 
Implicit  to  rebuilding. 

The  people  of  these  nations  repudiated 
the  leadership  which  had  led  them  into 
war.  And  the  potential  for  further  mili- 
taristic adventure  was  removed.  Under 
their  postwar  constitutions,  none  of 
these  nations  may  acquire  the  means  to 
become  military  aggressors. 

Now  measure  the  demands  of  North 
Vietnam  against  the  earlier  period,  and 
any  justification  for  assistance  melts 
away. 

There  is  another  reason  why  we 
should  not  consider  sending  your  tax 
dollars  to  North  Vietnam — now.  or  ever. 

Already  there  are  some  80  billion 
American  dollars  floating  around  outside 
the  continental  United  States.  Our  pri- 
mary consideration  should  be  to  repa- 
triate these  obligations — for  that  is  what 
dollars  are — at  all  deliberate  speed.  Evi- 
dence is  mounting  that  much  of  the  dol- 
lar's trouble  abroad  results  from  specu- 
lation on  the  part  of  large  holders,  and  a 
lack  of  trust  in  America's  worth,  which 
has  been  due  in  large  part  to  our  con- 
tinued deficit  spending  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

There  is  one  other  point  that  ought 
to  be  made. 

When  one  of  our  oflBcials  was  ques- 
tioned on  assistance  to  North  Vietnam 
by  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  he  de- 
clared the  funds  would  not  come  from 
domestic  programs,  but  rather  from  de- 
fense funds.  As  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  I  intend  to 
take  a  hard  look  at  any  request  for 
money  from  the  Department  of  Defense. 
If  indeed  there  are  funds  which  can  be 
shifted  and  shunted  about  so  as  to  pro- 
vide the  billions  of  dollars  discussed  for 
North  Vietnam,  then  the  Defense  De- 
partment budget  ought  to  be  reduced  by 
that  amount,  and  I  intend  to  vote  for 
such  reductions. 


THE  IMPOUNDMENT  PROBLEM  AND 
SOLUTIONS 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  29,  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  and  today  the  House 
Rules  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, has  been  holding  hearings  In  the 
morning  and  afternoon,  on  the  subject 
of  impoundment.  The  focal  point  of  these 
hearings  has  been  H.R.  5193  as  Intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
Mr.  Mahon,  a  bill  which  would  require 
that  the  President  submit  a  special  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  anytime  he  delays 
or  withholds  funds  which  have  been  ap- 
propriated; the  message  would  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriations  committees 
of  each  house  and,  if  within  60  days  both 
houses  pass  resolutions  of  disapproval, 
the  President  could  not  proceed  with 
those  Impoundments. 


March  29,  1973 

It  has  become  apparent  during  the 
course  of  these  hearings,  that  there  is 
a  wide  diversity  of  views  as  to  what  spe- 
cific procedures  should  be  adopted  to 
limit  presidential  Impoundment  author- 
ity. Some  favor  the  Ervin  approach 
which  would  bring  these  messages  di- 
recetly  to  the  floor  of  each  Hoiise  and 
require  that  both  Houses  approve  the 
impoundments  or  the  President  could 
not  continue  to  impound  funds  beyond 
that  60-day-period.  Others  favor  a  pro- 
cedure whereby  the  President  would  have 
to  give  prior  notification  of  an  intended 
impoundment  and  he  could  not  initiate 
an  impoundment  unless  the  Congress 
give  specific  prior  approval  of  it.  Still 
others  feel  that  the  Congress  should  take 
no  action  to  limit  the  President's  im- 
poundment autho:i*y  and  have  ques- 
tioned the  constitutionality  of  nullify, 
ing  an  impoundment  by  a  simple  concur- 
rent resolution  which  could  not  be  vetoed 
by  the  President. 

In  testimony  prepared  for  delivery  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee  today,  I  have 
suggested  yet  another  alternative  in  my 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  165  which 
would  authorize  and  direct  the  Joint 
Study  Committee  on  Budget  Control  to 
report  legislation  to  the  Congress  no  later 
than  June  1,  1973,  providing  for  budget- 
ary control  machinery  including  proce- 
dures for  the  operation  of  an  enforceable 
spending  ceiling  begirming  with  fiscal 
1974  and  procedures  for  limiting  the  im- 
poundment authority  of  the  President. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  the  most  logical 
and  responsible  approach  to  the  problem 
which  Is  not  just  Impoundment  but 
rather  our  own  ability  to  manage  the 
fiscal  affairs  of  Government  In  the  Con- 
gress, specifically,  our  abilitj'  to  take  an 
overview  of  the  budget  and  to  act  more 
responsibly  In  the  entire  authorization 
and  appropriations  process.  If  we  can 
succeed  at  this,  we  will  have  obviated 
the  need  for  Impoundments. 

I  think  the  approach  incorporated  in 
House  Congressional  Resolution  165  does 
present  us  with  a  sensible  alternative  to 
acting  on  any  antl-lmpoundment  bill  at 
this  time,  for  it  recognizes  the  need  to 
coordinate  any  antl-lmpoundment  pro- 
cedures with  other  budgetary  control 
mechanisms  which  may  be  recommended 
by  our  Joint  Committee.  Without  such 
a  coordinated  approach,  we  will  be  dis- 
ciplining the  President  without  first  dis- 
ciplining ourselves,  and  the  results  could 
be  disastrous  for  our  economy.  My  reso- 
lution is  not  an  attempt  to  delay,  defer 
or  postpone  congressional  action  in  the 
area  of  Impoundment  Indefinitely,  for  It 
requires  that  any  bill  brought  to  the  Con- 
gress on  June  1  of  this  year  must  in- 
clude antl-lmpoundment  language  as 
well  as  provisions  for  an  enforceable 
spending  ceiling.  Next  week  I  will  be  cir- 
culating a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  solicit- 
ing cosponsors  for  my  resolution.  I  urge 
all  members  to  give  this  alternative  their 
most  serious  consideration.  At  this  point 
in  the  Record,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  the 
text  of  my  Impoundment  testimony: 

Testimont  of  the  Honorable  John  B.  An- 
derson Before  the  House  Committei  on 
Rttles  Impoundment  Hearings,  March  29, 
1973 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  ol  the  Com- 
mittee: 


March  29,  1973 


I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify  to- 
day on  the  Important  subject  of  Impound- 
ment legislation.  As  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee, I  know  what  a  high  value  you  place 
on  brevity  which  Is  supposed  to  be  the  soul 
of  wit.  So  I  shaU  attempt  to  be  brief  If  not 
witty.  I  simply  want  to  make  a  few  Impor- 
tant points  about  the  Impoundment  prob- 
lem and  a  couple  of  suggestions  about  pro- 
posed solutions.  And  these  observations  and 
proposals  have  been  put  forward  In  some- 
what greater  detaU  In  the  materials  which  I 
submitted  to  each  of  you  yesterday. 

First,  I  think  It's  extremely  Important  that 
we  put  this  Impoundment  problem  In  proper 
perspective.  We  hear  and  read  a  lot  these 
days  about  an  "Impoundment  crisis,"  and 
from  some  accounts  you'd  think  President 
Nixon  Invented  this  whole  process.  The  truth 
Is  that  Presidents  since  Jefiferson  have  re- 
sorted to  one  form  of  Impoundment  or  an- 
other. In  Just  the  last  13  years  since  1960, 
th  annual  average  impoundment  has  been 
5.6  percent  of  total  budget  outlays.  In  1961, 
for  example,  President  Kennedy  withheld 
nearly  8  percent  of  his  budget,  and  In  1967. 
President  Johnson  Impounded  7  percent  of 
his  budget.  By  comparison.  In  this  fiscal  year 
President  Nixon  U  holding  only  3.5  percent 
of  his  budget  in  reserve,  or  2  percentage 
points  less  than  the  annual  average  of  the 
last  13  years.  So,  if  what  confronts  us  today 
Is  an  "Impoundment  crisis."  then  where  oh 
where  was  the  Mahon  bUl  when  we  had  the 
"super-catastrophic  crisis  of  Impoundment" 
under  President  Kennedy  and  Johnson? 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  make  Is  that 
the  lion's  share  of  the  Impoundments  do  not 
come  down  on  the  human  resource  side  of 
the  budget,  as  popular  myth  would  have  It, 
but  rather  on  the  space-defense-pubUc  works 
side  of  the  budget.  To  be  specific,  of  the  $8  7 
billion  currently  being  withheld,  28  percent 
Is  from  the  highway  trust  fund,  and  another 
25  percent  from  the  Department  of  Defense- 
yet  another  six  percent  Is  from  space  re- 
search and  technology,  general  government, 
and  veterans'  benefits  and  services  Thus 
nearly  60  percent  of  all  Impoundments  are 
being  Diade  not  from  the  human  resoiu-ce 
side,  but  from  these  other  areas.  In  addition 
about  22  percent  of  Impoundmentg  are 
evenly  divided  between  agriculture  and  rural 
development,  and  environment  and  natural 
resources;  six  percent  is  from  housing  and 
community  development;  and  only  4  per- 
cent of  the  Impoundments  are  In  the  areas 
Of  health.  Income  security,  education  and 
manpower  combined. 

So,  to  those  who  would  argue  that  Im- 
poundments  have  knocked  our  priorities  out 
of  whack,  I  would  suggest  they  look  back 
at  the  facts;  and  the  facts  are  that  the  Im- 
poundments reflect  the  very  priority  prefer- 
ence espoused  by  those  who  squawk  the 
loudest  against  Impoundment. 

In  view  of  these  facts.  I  find  It  a  bit 
curious  that  an  Impoundment  blU  Is  now 
being  rushed  through  the  House  with  such 
great  sense  of  urgency.  There  didn't  seem  to 
pe  any  great  urgency  or  concern  about  hold- 
ing our  Joint  Study  Committee  on  Budget 
Control  to  Its  legally  mandated  final  deld- 
line  of  Feb.  15  for  recommending  budgetary 
control  procedures  and  machinery.  No!  thev 
were  given  a  quiet  extension  untU  December 
31st,  far  too  late  to  help  us  In  fiscal  1974 

So,  we  have  the  paradox  of  Impoundment 
control  now.  spending  control  later.  You  can 
mi  in  the  gap  with  higher  taxes  or  Increased 
inflation  or  both.  Put  another  way,  we  have 
here  the  irony  of  a  bUl  which  restrains  the 
president  from  holding  down  spending  but 
does  nothing  about  restraining  the  Congress 
from  pushing  up  spending. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, Isn't  au  this  Just  getting  a  bit  too 
foolish  and  ridiculous  and  irresponsible  to 
even  be  considered  good  partisan  politicking, 
posturing  or  point-making  anymore?  And! 
before  you  protest,  let  me  add  that  I  won't 
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deny  for  a  moment  that  this  Is  being  done 
by  both  sides. 

But  we  might  all  do  weU  to  re-read  that 
Dave  Broder  colunm  from  last  Sunday's 
Post.  You  will  recaU  that  he  had  Just  re- 
turned from  a  fiesta  in  a  small  Mexican 
town  during  which  an  historic  mock  battle 
was  reenacted.  And  Broder  drew  the  foUow- 
Ing  analogy : 

"To  this  returned  traveler  the  three-month 
old  battle  between  the  President  and  Con- 
gress seems  as  full  of  clatter — an  devoid  of 
consequence — as  that  marathon  mock-battle 
In  that  little  Mexican  village." 
And  Broder  goes  on  to  write: 
"  A  fiesta  of  course  is  Its  own  Justification. 
It  sure  beats  working  in  the  fields.  And  a 
'constitutional  crisis'  may  serve  the  same 
function  for  Washington,  relieving  its  poli- 
ticians from  the  dreadful  drudgery  of  gov- 
erning." 

Mr.  Chairman,  did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
that  It  might  not  take  the  perspective  of  a 
Mexican  holiday  to  see  the  Congress  In  that 
light?  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  to  the 
people  of  Gary,  Indiana  or  Rockford,  Illinois 
we  might  resemble  those  costumed  soldiers 
engaged  to  mock  battles  fuU  of  clatter  and 
devoid  of  consequence? 

I  would  only  suggest  today  that  we  take 
the  Issue  before  us  quite  seriously  and  In  its 
proper  perspective.  There  Is  work  to  be  done 
In  the  fields— the  dreadful  drudgery  of 
governing. 

I  think  this  Committee  can  distinguish  It- 
self In  this  midst  of  all  this  clatter  by  de- 
claring a  cease-fire  in  the  battle  of  the  budget 
between  the  President  and  Congress,  and 
furthermore,  can  be  Instnimental  in  draft- 
ing a  peace  agreement  that  will  hold  down 
spending  and  Impoundments. 

I  don't  like  Impoundments  anymore  than 
the  next  person,  but  at  the  same  time  I  real- 
ize that  these  have  been  necessitated  because 
the  Congress  has  been  unwilling  to  face  up 
to  its  own  responsibUities  in  this  area  of 
holding  spending  within  reasonable  limits. 
But  an  impoundment  bUl  alone  is  not  the 
answer:  it  Is  only  an  antidote  to  neutralize 
another  antidote  which  many  Members  of 
Congress  find  distasteful.  But  not  only  does 
thU  antidote  not  check  the  spreading  poison 
of  irresponsible  spending  and  spirallng  infla- 
tion which  is  Infecting  our  system,  in  neu- 
tralizing the  antidote  being  used  by  the 
President — his  Impoundment  authority — we 
are  only  guaranteeing  the  further  spread  of 
that  poison. 

All  I  am  urging  in  the  amendment  and 
substitute  or  companion  bUl  I  will  be  offer- 
ing at  the  conclusion  of  these  hearings  is 
that  we  effectively  check  the  spread  of  that 
poison  by  reasserting  our  own  rights  and  re- 
sponsibUities. Put  quite  simply,  if  we  put  a 
Ud  on  Impoundment,  we  must  also  put  an 
airtight  lid  on  spending.  And  if  we  are  going 
to  have  an  airtight  Ud  on  spending,  we  should 
have  it  in  time  for  fiscal  1974,  and  that  means 
mandating  our  Joint  Budget  Committee  to 
produce  that  for  us  within  the  next  two 
months.  I  therefore  will  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment  as  well  as  my  companion  or  sub- 
stitute resolution. 
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House  and  the  President  of  the  Senate,  that 
appropriate  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
Congress  to  insure  that  outlays  for  the  fiscal 
year  will  not  exceed  the  total  authorized  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

Text  of  H.  Con.  Res.  165  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Anderson  of  Illinois : 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Joint 
Study  Committee  on  Budget  Control  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  report  to  the  Con- 
gress, by  bUl  or  resolution,  no  later  than 
June  1,  1973.  its  final  recommendations  with 
respect  to  any  matters  covered  under  Its 
Jurisdiction,  provided  that  such  report  shall 
include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to  (1) 
procedures  for  improving  congressional  con- 
trol of  budgetary  outlay  and  receipt  totals. 
Including  procedures  for  establishing  and 
maintaining  an  overall  views  of  each  year's 
budgetary  outlays  which  is  fully  coordinated 
with  an  overall  views  of  the  anticipated 
revenues  for  that  year;  (2)  procedures  for  the 
operation  of  a  limitation  on  expenditures  and 
net  lending  commencing  with  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1.  1973;  and  (3)  procedures 
for  limiting  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
Impound  or  otherwise  withhold  funds 
authorized  and  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress." 


EXPAND  ACIR  TO  INCLUDE  SCHOOL 
BOARD  OFFICIALS 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 


APPENDIX 

Text  of  Anderson  Amendment  to  H.R.  5193: 
On  page  5.  after  line  23,  add  a  new  Section 
5  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  in  any  fiscal  year  In  which 
the  Congress,  by  act  of  Congress  or  by  con- 
current resolution,  fixes  a  ceUlng  on  outlays 
for  such  year,  and  shall  be  suspended  only 
when  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  makes  a  determination,  and  so  reports 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  that  the  Congress  has 
exceeded  or  is  expected  to  exceed  such  ceUlng. 

(b)  Such  suspension  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  remain  In  effect  untU  the  date 
that  the  Comptroller  General  makes  a  deter- 
mination, and  so  reports  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
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Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  legislation  to  expand 
the  membership  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
to  Include  two  elected  school  board  offi- 
cials. 

Congress  authorized  the  establishment 
of  the  Commission  in  1959  to  provide  an 
ongoing  review  of  Intergovernmental 
programs  and  problems  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations for  ways  to  Improve  the 
operation  of  our  federal  system  of  gov- 
ernment. 

A  primary  objective  of  the  Commission 
was  to  encourage  the  coordination  of  all 
levels  of  government— Federal,  State  and 
local— and  the  general  public.  Member- 
ship on  the  Commission,  determined  by 
law,  Includes  six  Members  of  Congress, 
three  from  each  body,  three  officers  of 
the  Federal  executive  branch,  four  Gov- 
ernors, three  State  legislators,  four 
mayors,  three  county  officials,  and  three 
private  citizens.  I  feel  this  membership 
should  be  expanded  to  Include  elected 
school  board  officials  as  well. 

Public  education  directly  affects  nearly 
every  American  home  and  every  citizen. 
It  involves  an  annual  cost  of  $47  billion, 
employs  5  mlUion  people  and  directly 
touches  the  future  of  46  million  children. 
School  board  officials  responsible  for 
public  education  are,  in  many  cases,  the 
elected  official  closest  to  the  people.  The 
effects  of  their  actions  are  immediately 
vlsable.  This  Immediacy  puts  them  at 
the  heart  of  our  federal  system. 

The  Advisory  Commission  has  recently 
been  charged  by  the  President  with  sug- 
gesting the  form  which  the  "new  finance" 
for  education  will  take.  The  need  for  such 
a  study  is  clear.  However,  the  need  for 
participation  in  such  a  study  by  those 
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persons  most  knowledgeable  in  this  area 
and  those  most  responsible,  has  been 
overlooked. 

The  case  for  school  board  ofBdial's  par- 
ticipation in  this  instance  is  cle  ir.  In  ad- 
dition, almost  every  vital  acti(»n  of  the 
Commission  in  some  way  affect  s  schools. 

The  chairman  of  the  Dad^  County 
School  Board  has  written: 

Since  about  one-half  of  the 
country  at  the  state  and  local  levels 
ward  education,  and  an  ever  Increasing 
centage  of  federal   monies   Is  spept 
fashion,  we  feel  that  Ifs  vitally 
that  our  views  and  concerns  are  e 
a  working  member  of  the  Advisor 
slon  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 

Last  year  the  Intergovemmi  mtal  Re- 
lations Subcommittee  of  the  H(  use  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  held 
hearings  on  proposals  similar  ta  the  one 
I  am  introducing  today.  I  hope  that  the 
subconmiittee  will  continue  its  c  ansidera- 
tion  of  this  issue  in  the  near  figure,  and 
m"ge  favorable  action. 
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Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speakei',  I  would 
like  to  bring  an  article  by  Sol  Linowitz, 
former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  <  )rganiza- 
tion  of  American  States,  to  the  jattention 
of  my  colleagues. 

The  article,  from  the  March  1 .  1973.  is- 
sue of  World  magazine,  is  entitl  ;d  "Look, 
Mr.  President,  Latin  America  :  s  On  the 
Map,  Too."  Ambassador  Lino\4itz  notes 
that: 

The  Nixon  administration  has  sefemed  rud- 
derless In  this  area,  and  Latin  Americans 
speak  bluntly  of  the  Nixon  "non-jJoUcy"  to- 
ward Latin  America. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  World  magazine.  Mar    7,  1973] 
Look,  Mr.  President.  Latin  America  is  on 
THE  Map.  Too 
(By  Sol  M.  Linowitz) 
(Note. — Sol    M.    Linowitz.    an 
former  chairman  of  the  Xerox 
served   from   October    1966   until 
as  U.S.  ambassador  to  the 
American  States  and  U.S.  r 
the   Inter-American   Committee 
llance  for  Progress.) 

Not  long  ago  the  Jornal  do 
unfriendly  Brazilian  newspaper) 
toon  that  shows  President  Nixon 
fore    a    globe    of   the    earth 
Europe,  the  United  States,  and 
next  panel,  Nixon,  crouching  dowi 
astonishment    at    South    America 
claims:  "Look,  there's  a  map  on 
side,  too!" 

The   cartoon's   Implications   are 
clear:  To  Latin  Americans.  Pre  '" 
is  the  first  U.S.  President  In  this 
has  prided  himself  on  his  master; 
affairs,  yet  has  had  literally  no 
Latin  America.  Other  presidents 
past  seventy  years,  whether  their 
regarded  as  a  constructive  or 
least  seemed  to  have  some  clear 
they   wanted   to  accomplish   "sou 
border."    Theodore   Roosevelt    hat 
Stick  and  Gunboat  policies,  replet< 
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rltorlal- Imperative  chest  pounding.  FDR 
launched  the  well-meaning,  paternalistic 
Good  Neighbor  policy.  And  John  P.  Kennedy 
created  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  which  was 
later  furthered  by  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  But 
the  Nixon  administration  has  seemed  rudder- 
less In  this  area,  and  Latin  Americans  speak 
bluntly  of  the  Nixon  "non-policy"  toward 
Latin  America. 

Ironically,  the  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America  Inherited 
by  the  Nixon  administration  was  basically  a 
healthy,  cooperative  one. 

There  were,  of  course,  problems  and  quar- 
rels. But  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
Latin  America  had  managed  to  achieve  an 
annual  average  of  2.4  percent  real  per  capita 
growth.  This  was  exactly  one  decimal  point 
below  target,  but  far  better  than  might  have 
been  expected  during  the  1960s,  when  the 
area's  terms  of  trade  and  income  from  export 
commodities  suffered  badly.  During  that 
decade  the  United  States  contributed  over  $8 
billion  In  bilateral  aid  and  was  responsible 
for  much  of  the  $6.5  billion  In  loans  from 
International  Institutions  such  as  the  World 
Bank  and  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank.  The  Latin  Americans  themselves,  more- 
over, put  up  at  least  90  percent  of  the  capital 
required  to  fuel  development  and  built  up 
a  sizable  Infrastructure  of  public-works  proj- 
ects and  social  programs. 

One  of  the  Alliance's  crowning  achieve- 
ments was  in  export  expansion  and  diversi- 
fication— which  Is  the  critical  bone  of  con- 
tention between  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America  today.  Under  the  Alliance,  Latin 
America  moved  away  from  the  wasteful 
import-substitution  p>olicy  that  had  been  Its 
mainstay  during  the  1950s,  and  concentrated 
Instead  on  diversifying  its  exports.  However, 
toward  the  end  of  the  decade,  Latin  American 
leaders  realized  that  further  success  in  this 
program  would  require  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  of  the  developed  world  to 
tear  down  the  trade  barriers  to  Latin  Amer- 
ican-manufactured exports.  It  was  at  this 
stage  that  President  Nixon  stepped  onto  the 
scene. 

Then  came  two  striking  developments  in 
U.S.-Latln  American  relations:  the  Rocke- 
feUer  mission  to  Latin  America  and  the  Latin 
American  meeting  that  produced  the  docu- 
ment called  the  consensus  of  Vlfta  de  Mar. 

In  late  January  1969,  Nixon  announced 
that  he  was  sending  Gov.  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller— a  former  Co-ordlnator  of  Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs,  long  known  for  his  deep  Interest 
in  the  area— on  a  fact-finding  mission  to  a 
doz«n  Latin  American  capitals.  Rockefeller 
surrounded  himself  with  highly  respected  ex- 
perts from  a  wide  range  of  disciplines  and 
embarked  on  a  whirlwind  tour  of  Latin 
America.  Some  skeptics  asked  whether  still 
another  study  was  in  fact  necessary,  but 
when  it  came  out.  the  Rockefeller  report  did 
demonstrate  the  Importance  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica for  the  United  States  objectives,  and 
recommended  significant  action.  The  Presi- 
dent accepted  the  report,  and  Latin  Ameri- 
cans waited  to  see  whether  he  would  act  on  It. 

Meanwhile — at  precisely  the  same  time  as 
the  Rockefeller  mission — there  was  a  meeting 
of  CECLA — the  Special  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee on  Latin  America,  which  consists  of  all 
al  OAS  members  except  the  United  States. 
The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  coordinate 
the  Latin  American  position  within  the  Alli- 
ance, and  the  conferees  agreed  on  a  state- 
ment Issued  as  the  consensus  of  Vina  del  Mar. 

The  consensus  covered  a  good  deal  of 
ground,  ranging  from  International  financing 
to  the  transfer  of  technology  and  the  role 
of  foreign  direct  Investment;  and  from  tariffs 
and  quotas  to  the  prices  of  commodities  on 
the  world  markets. 

Specifically,  It  asked  that  the  United  States 
eliminate  tariff  and  non-tariff  barriers  on 
goods  from  the  developing  world  and  that 
it  champion  Latin  exports  by  helping  se- 
cure similar  treatment  for  them  In  other 
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developed  markets.  The  CECLA  group  also 
sought  greater  financial  cooperation  that 
would  allow  recipients  of  aid  to  set  their  own 
priorities  with  no  strings  attached  to  the  for- 
eign aid  they  received. 

Pew  national  leaders  In  their  first  year  in 
office  have  had  such  clear  guides  as  the  con- 
sensus and  the  Pockefeller  report  by  which 
to  formulate  a  foreign  policy  for  a  region. 
Yet  for  some  inexplicable  reason,  the  Presi- 
dent failed  to  respond.  In  his  only  major 
Latin  American  policy  statement,  on  October 
31,  1969,  the  President,  indicated  his  aware- 
ness of  the  key  problems,  and  then  to  the 
great  disappointment  of  Latin  Americans  did 
very  little  about  them. 

The  Nixon  proposal  for  Latin  America,  as 
outlined  In  the  October  speech,  was  known 
as  Action  for  Progress  in  the  Americas;  Its 
Ideas  were  meant  to  be  the  backbone  of  the 
Nixon  policy  for  Latin  America.  On  the  face 
of  It,  the  program  seemed  to  offer  highly 
positive  concessions  to  Latin  America  In  four 
key  areas. 

First,  with  respect  to  trade  preferences,  the 
statement  said  that  the  United  States  would 
urge  other  Industrialized  countries  to  agree 
on  a  uniform,  nondiscriminatory  system  to- 
ward developing  countries.  The  system  would 
be  very  generous,  with  no  celling  on  prefer- 
ential products  that  Latin  America  felt  It 
could  sell  to  the  United  States;  and  the 
United  States  would  be  prepared  to  go  ahead 
with  preferences  for  Latin  America  on  a 
number  of  products  it  Europe  and  Japan 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  go  along  on  a 
more  general  trade  preference  for  all  de- 
veloping coimtrles. 

A  second  point  was  the  untying  of  U.S. 
AID  (Agency  for  International  Development) 
loans.  It  was  emphasized  In  the  policy  state- 
ment as  a  significant  step  forward.  What 
was  not  underscored  was  the  fact  that  while 
AID  recipients  would  no  longer  be  tied  to 
U.S.  sources  alone,  they  would  be  free  to  pur- 
chase manufactured  Imports  with  AID  funds 
only  from  sources  within  Latin  America. 

A  third  and  slightly  related  point  was  the 
promise  to  move  toward  Increased  multl- 
laterallzatlon  of  U.S.  aid  for  Latin  America. 

The  program's  last  key  point  concerned 
the  need  to  "deal  realistically  with  govern- 
ments In  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system  as  they 
are."  The  President  conceded  that  each  na- 
tion had  a  right  to  decide  whether  or  not  It 
wanted  foreign  private  Investment.  With- 
out threatening  countries  that  might  choose 
the  path  of  expropriation,  the  Presldnnt 
quietly  warned  that  such  action  might  seri- 
ously affect  Investor  confidence. 

Latin  Americans  accepted  these  key  policy 
positions  with  a  sense  of  hope,  which  has 
over  the  months  turned  to  cynicism  and 
disillusionment. 

One  major  setback  to  Latin  American  con- 
fidence In  the  new  program  came  on  August 
15,  1971.  when  the  Nixon  new  economic 
game  was  announced.  The  plan  placed  a  10 
percent  surcharge  on  Imports  to  protect  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments,  and  Latin  Ameri- 
ca found  Itself  lumped  in  with  the  other  ex- 
porting areas.  Many  commodities  that  make 
up  the  bulk  of  Latin  American  exports  were 
excluded,  and  White  House  spokesmen 
pointed  out  that  only  22  percent  of  Latin 
American  exports  would  be  affected  by  the 
surcharge.  However,  they  missed  two  Im- 
portant points  that  did  not  escape  Latin 
Americans:  First,  the  exports  affected  were 
fast-growing  manufactured  products,  which 
Latin  producers  had  worked  long  years  to  be 
able  to  manufacture  for  successful  market- 
ing In  the  United  States.  Second.  Latin 
America's  dollar-trade  deficit  with  the  United 
States  had  exceeded  a  billion  dollars  the  pre- 
vious year:  and  Latin  Americans  understand- 
ably felt  that  they  should  not  be  penalized 
In  the  same  category  as  the  European,  Jap- 
anese, and  other  exporters  who  had  contrib- 
uted to  the  balance  of  payments  predica- 
ment of  the  United  States. 
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Quite  clearly,  the  President  had  missed  an 
extraordinary  opportunity.  He  could  have 
said  he  recognized  that  Latin  America  was 
not  a  factor  in  U.S.  economic  problems  and 
could  have  absolved  the  area  from  the  added 
burden  of  the  surtax.  Having  failed  to  do 
so,  however,  he  could  no  longer  blame  a  pro- 
tectionist Congress  (as  his  administration 
had  been  doing)  for  the  fallur:  to  live  up  to 
his  commitment  on  trade  preferences  for 
Latin  America. 

The  predictable  result  was  to  unite  Latin 
America  firmly  against  the  United  States. 
Even  such  strange  bedfellows  as  Brazil  and 
Chile  were  able  to  get  together  with  other 
Latin  American  countries  In  an  emergency 
CECLA  meeting  In  Buenos  Aires  that  con- 
demned the  U.S.  action  and  explored  possible 
sanctions  against  the  United  States.  A  be- 
lated decision  (made  after  the  CECLA  affair) 
to  roll  back  the  10  percent  AID  cut  failed 
to  overcome  the  resentment  and  hostility 
that  had  been  aroused. 

The  promised  multUaterallzatlon  of  aid 
also  proved  to  be  a  disappointment  to  the 
Latin  Americans.  At  the  beginning  of  last 
year.  President  Nixoa  Issued  a  statement 
that  appeared  to  Increase  poUtlclzatlon  of 
multilateral  aid  channeled  through  the  In- 
ter-Amerlcan Development  Bank  and  the 
World  Bank.  He  warned  that  all  U.S.  aid — 
including  that  tunneled  through  multilateral 
institutions — would.  In  the  absence  of  spe- 
cial circumstances,  be  cut  off  from  coun- 
tries that  expropriated  U.S.  Investments 
without  prompt  and  adequate  compensation. 

Other  statements  exacerbated  the  situa- 
tion. While  still  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
John  Connally  stated  in  an  interview:  "The 
United  States  can  afford  to  be  tough  with 
Latin  Americans  because  we  have  no  friends 
left  there  anymore."  Later,  as  good-will  am- 
bassador to  Latin  America,  Connally  warned 
Ve.iezuelans  that  "the  United  States  has  the 
power  to  export  prosperity  or  poverty  to  any 
country  In  the  world  to  which  it  chooses  to 
do  so." 

Against  this  background  It  Is  quite  clear 
that  the  Nixon  non-policy  toward  Latin 
America  has  had  one  effect:  It  has  united 
Latin  America  In  opposition  toward  the 
United  States  and  its  surrogates — the  hun- 
dreds of  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  corporations 
spread  throughout  the  region.  On  other  Is- 
sues it  has  helped  set  Latin  American  leaders 
against  each  other  In  their  efforts  to  vie  for 
leadership  of  the  region  precisely  at  the  time 
when  the  nations  of  Latin  America  should  be 
working  solidly  together  for  development  of 
the  continent. 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  U.S.  private 
Investment  in  the  area  has  benefited  from 
this  non-poUcy  toward  Latin  America.  There- 
fore, what  we  now  need — and  need  badly — 
is  a  cohesive  policy  for  Latin  America  that 
will  take  into  account  the  hemisphere's 
special  requirements  and  desires.  And  this 
challenge  presents  the  new  Nixon  administra- 
tion with  an  extraordinary  opportunity  at  a 
pivotal  moment. 

What  should  be  the  ingredients  of  such  a 
policy?  Here  are  a  few  suggestions: 

1.  Define  U.S.  goals  in  the  hemisphere,  and 
spell  out  just  as  clearly  what  the  United 
States  expects  of  others.  Then  stick  to  these 
commitments. 

There  is  no  need  of  studies  and  analyses 
that  make  clesr  what  our  approach  should 
be  and  how  we  should  go  about  It.  What  we 
need — and  desperately — Is  to  recognize  that 
clarity,  like  charity,  must  begin  at  home.  To 
talk  about  'partnership"  at  a  time  when 
there  is  not  even  a  constructive  dialogue  Is 
neither  realistic  nor  constructive.  To  be  ef- 
fective, a  partnership  must  begin  at  the 
top — with  the  President.  There  must  also  be 
a  genuine  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
President,  which  in  turn  is  reflected  through- 
out the  administration. 

2.  Move  the  Alliance  for  Progress  toward  a 
second   stage.   In  which   It   would   really   be 
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directed  on  a  multilateral  basis,  with  goals 
mutually  defined. 

We  have  long  since  passed  the  time  when 
the  United  States  can  attempt  to  direct  the 
destiny  of  Latin  America.  It  is  now  neces- 
sary for  all  sides  to  participate  in  setting  up 
goals  and  guldeposts.  The  consensus  of  Vina 
del  Mar  and  the  recommendations  of  the 
Rockefeller  commission  can  be  Important 
guides  in  establishing  common  objectives. 
The  United  States  should  Indicate  Its  readi- 
ness to  join  In  developing  such  common 
goals. 

3.  Use  existing  Inter-Amerlcan  Institutions 
to  conduct  as  much  of  our  governmental 
business  with  Latin  America  as  possible. 

The  OAS  and  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Develop- 
ment Bank  are  two  established  organizations 
In  which  the  United  States  can  place  Its 
trust  In  dealing  with  the  area.  Both  are 
staffed  with  dedicated  International  civil 
servants  who  are  seeking  to  develop  the  re- 
gion and  who  can  speak  both  the  language 
of  the  United  States  and  that  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. We  should  make  clear  our  confidence  In. 
and  respect  for.  such  Inter-Amerlcan  Institu- 
tions. 

4.  Once  the  United  States  has  agreed  to 
the  principle  of  multilateralism,  we  should 
assure  that  decisions  with  respect  to  multi- 
lateral aid  are  truly  multilateral. 

As  Is  true  with  any  corporate  board  of 
directors,  the  role  of  the  board  of  a  multi- 
national institution  Is  to  set  overall  stand- 
ards and  leave  everyday  management  to  the 
professional  managerial  staff.  The  same 
should  apply  In  the  case  of  International 
lending  Institutions.  It  would  be  helpful  In 
this  regard  If  Japan.  European  countries,  and 
others  were  to  Join  such  institutions  as  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  Development  Bank  In  order 
to  assure  that  they  are  iruly  multilateral  and 
not  dominated  by  the  political  Influence, 
express  or  Implied,  of  the  United  States. 

5.  Open  up  the  U.S.  market  to  Latin  Ameri- 
can products  to  the  greatest  extent  possible 
and  In  a  way  that  will  truly  benefit  Inter- 
hemispherlc  trade. 

One  idea  worth  exploration  would  be  for 
the  United  States  to  allow  Latin  American 
products  to  come  In  free  of  all  duties  and 
quotas  to  the  extent  of  the  almost  $2  billion 
trade  surplus  It  has  with  the  region.  There 
Is  no  reason  why  a  nation  as  powerful  as  the 
United  States  must  make  its  mark  at  the 
expense  of  Its  developing  neighbors.  To  make 
the  formula  more  acceptable  to  Congress, 
the  United  States  could  insist  that  Latin  na- 
tions reduce  their  barriers  against  UJ3.  ex- 
ports to  the  degree  they  benefit  from  In- 
creased exports  to  the  United  States. 

6.  Help  rekindle  the  fire  of  economic  inte- 
gration. 

During  the  first  eight  or  nine  years,  re- 
gional Integration  worked  well,  but  It  has 
since  been  stymied  In  Its  growth.  Both 
LAPTA  (Latin  American  Free  Trade  Associa- 
tion), which  Includes  all  of  South  America 
plus  Mexico,  and  the  Central  American  Com- 
mon Market  have  run  Into  difficult  times.  At 
the  presidents'  summit  meeting  In  April  1967. 
a  Latin  American  common  market  was  the 
leading  Item  on  the  agenda.  The  United 
States  could  help  revive  Interest  In  It  by 
offering  to  become  a  non-reciprocal  mem- 
ber— which  would  open  up  Its  markets — but 
not  Insist  on  the  same  from  Latin  Amer- 
icans. A  major  market  outside  the  area  could 
be  the  stimulus  that  regional  Integration 
needs  to  set  Its  export  goals  high  and  to  de- 
velop the  way  to  reach  them. 

7.  Make  clear  the  nature  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  VS.  government  and  Latin 
American  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  parent  compa- 
nies. 

If  the  VS.  government  has  a  responsibility 
for  helping  American  companies  In  conflict 
with  foreign  governments,  then  It  must  also 
be  prepared  to  be  responsible  for  companies 
that  conduct  themselves  badly  in  a  particular 
country.  The  United  States  could  insist  that 
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American  companies  follow  a  specific  code 
of  conduct  of  responsible  International  com- 
panies that  would  state  what  rights  compa- 
nies should  be  able  to  expect  when  dealing 
Internationally,  and  what  duties  to  the  host 
country  they  have  In  return.  If  a  U.S.  com- 
pany Is  wronged  under  such  a  code,  then  the 
U.S.  government  could.  In  good  conscience, 
step  In  to  make  this  known  to  an  Interna- 
tional tribunal,  while  avoiding  any  unilateral 
action. 

8.  Accept  the  Idea  that  Latin  American 
countries — like  other  countries  of  the  world — 
have  the  freedom  to  detemlne  their  own 
political,  social,  and  economic  systems  on  be- 
half of  Latin  Americans  and  In  a  Latin  Amer- 
ican way. 

The  United  States  must  learn  to  under- 
stand and  accept  the  fact  that  differences 
exist  among  people  and  their  ways  of  looking 
at  things.  And  It  must  learn  to  adapt  to  these 
systems  when  they  pose  no  Intrinsic  danger 
to  the  United  States,  and  to  avoid  hostUe 
knee-jerk  reaction  when  disagreement  occurs. 

There  Is.  of  course,  no  guarantee  that  such 
poUcles  wUl  entirely  abate  hostUlty  and  ten- 
sion. But  they  could  begin  to  change  the  cli- 
mate and  move  us  back  to  a  spirit  of  coop- 
eration, rather  than  conflict.  The  need  has 
never  been  greater,  both  In  our  own  Interest 
and  In  the  interest  of  hemispheric  progress 
and  world  peace. 
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HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  29,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
sidering legislation  concerning  the  ref- 
ormation of  our  voter  registration  sys- 
tem, we  would  do  well  to  look  at  the  sys- 
tem administered  in  other  nations.  Com- 
pared to  countries  such  as  England  and 
Canada,  the  U.S.  system  of  registering 
eligible  voters  is  antiquated  and  wholly 
ineffective.  There  is  one  major  difference 
which  accounts  for  so  many  Americans 
failing  to  register  and  nearly  all  Britons 
and  Canadians  being  registered. 

We,  in  this  country,  leave  the  initia- 
tive and  burden  of  registering  on  the  in- 
dividual. In  other  countries,  the  burden  is 
•shouldered,  as  it  should  be,  by  the  gov- 
ernment. Until  we  reject  the  aristocratic 
notion  that  one  has  to  prove  himself 
worthy  of  voting  by  accomplishing  the 
truly  difficult  task  of  registering,  fewer 
and  fen-er  Americans  will  be  eligible  to 
even  enter  polling  places. 

I  submit  for  your  attention  and  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues,  a  Christian 
Science  Monitor  article  of  November  3. 
1972.  appropriately  entitled  "Not  Easy 
To  Vote." 

I  also  refer  my  collea<?ues  to  page  19 
of  hearings  before  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  In  the  House. 
92d  Congress.  2d  session,  on  the  con- 
cept of  national  voter  registration.  Testi- 
mony is  submitted  by  J.  M.  Hamel,  Chief 
Electoral  Officer  of  Canada. 

The  article  f  ollow  s : 

Not  East  To  Vote 
(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 

Washington. — The  problem  In  Europe  Is  to 
get  yourself  off  the  voter  registration  rolls. 

When  you  reach  voting  age  the  thing  some- 
how seems  to  happen  automatically — the  ap- 
propriate authorities  move  In  and  presto. 
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there  your  name  is  on  the  voting 
eminent  expense.  Try  and 
moving — It  Is  as  hard  as  trying 
mall  forwarding  address.  It's 
in  Canada,  too. 

Things  are  different  In  the 
That's  one  reason  the  percentage 
who  vote  In  America  always 
choly.  The  burden  is  on  the 
make  the  first  move,  as  the 
male  la  a  marriage  proposal 
Is  more  difficult  in  a  way 
you  change  homes  you  must 
tlve  again  all  over.  Americans 
mobile  race  on  earth.  Move  froo  l 
to  another  or  to  another  stat€, 
find  the  central  registration  poiat 
familiar  part  of  the  metropolis : 
maybe,  for  the  highly-motivated 
fident,   well-established    voter 
ferent  for  the  poor  and  humble. 

Canada  had  a  national  election 
day   and   the   United   States 
Tuesday.  It  Is  interesting  to 
ference  In  their  registration 
Voting  registration  laws  in 
Btltute  a  major  exception  to  thi  i 
most   democracies   of   placing 
bUlty  for  updating  registration 
government  rather  than  on  the 
remarks  Penn  Kimball  in  "The 
(paperback,     Columbia 
Maybe  that's  the  reason  that 
of  Michigan  Survey  Research 
that   the   proportion   of   nonv 
double  that  abroad. 

In  1964,  only  63  percent  of 
ble  voters  voted.  In  1968,  it  was 
percent.  In  1972  — ?  This  has  be^n 
apathetic  election  of  modern 
be  fortunate  if  the  figure  isn't 
cent.    (The    congressional    election 
brought  out  only  46.3  percent.) 
Well,  then,  what  does  Canada 
before  the  prime  minister 
ment  thousands  of  official 
out  ringing  doorbells.  It  was 
They   and    their   deputies   printed 
voters  and  posted  them  in  public 
anybody    could    check    them 
There  were  no  property  or 
flcations. 

Canadian    enumerators     bega^ 
voters    49    days    before    the 
worked  In  teams  of  two  for  each 
trlct   (roughly  250  to  300  voter^) 
went  to  each  residence  together 
during  daylight  hours.  Suppose 
wife  weren't  home?  Well,  they 
least  once  dxirlng  the  evening, 
didn't  hit   you  they  left   word 
could  be  reached.  There  was  no 
and   few  wanted   to.  The 
cldentally,  got  $32,  plus  10  cents 
each  elector  bagged  on  their 
checks  In  the  past  Indicated  98 
ellglbles  were  registered. 

There's   been    a   drive    In 
bring  the  UJS.  abreast  of  Canadi . 
democracies  by  instituting 
ment    laws.    TTiese    would   put 
slblllty  for  registration  on  the 
would  cost  something.  The  cost 
tlon  in  Canada  Is  around  $13, 
a  voter.  On  a  proportional  basis  ol 
the  cost  in  the  U.S.  might  be 
Some  congressmen  here  think 
done  bv  postcard  for  $50  mlllit^ 

Groups    like    Common    Cause. 
Women  Voters,  Committee  for 
velopment  and  others  urge 
universal     registration,    and 
Hubert    Humphrey.    Edward 
Daniel  K.  Inouye  of  Hawaii  offer 
an  idea  whose  time  "has  almost 
sponsors.  Alas  don't  be  too  sure 
gun  control,  no-fault  Insurance 
the    Electoral    College?    Washlnfct 
seems  like  a  city  of  ideas  whosp 
come.  And  gone. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  29.  1973 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  heard  testi- 
mony on  February  26,  relating  to  the  U.S. 
energy  crisis  and  its  implications  on  our 
foreign  and  domestic  policies  in  general 
and  on  our  tax  policies  in  particular. 

One  of  the  witnesses  to  testify  before 
the  committee  was  John  M.  McLean, 
chairman  and  chief  executive  oflBcer  of 
Continental  Oil  Co.  Because  of  the  great 
public  interest  in  this  issue,  I  believe  it 
appropriate  that  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress be  advised  of  the  content  of  Mr. 
McLean's  statement.  A  summary  of  his 
testimony  follows : 
The  U.S.  Energy  Outlook  and  Its  Pouct 

IMPUCATTONS 

(By  John  O.  McLean) 
Summary  of  testimony 
I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  speak  about 
the  U.S.  energy  outlook  and  its  impllcatlona 
for  our  domestic  and  foreign  policies  In 
general,  and  our  tax  policies  In  particular. 
The  trend  of  recent  events  provides  per- 
suasive evidence  that  energy  problems,  In  all 
their  many  ramifications,  wUl  rank  high  on 
our  list  of  natlonsa  priorities  for  at  least 
the  next  two  decades. 

I.   THE   tJ.S.    ENEBGY    OUTLOOK 

The  essential  facts  with  regard  to  the  U.S. 
energy  outlook  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 

First,  the  U.S.  energy  problem  Is  a  medium- 
term  problem — not  a  long-term  problem.  We 
have  potentially  recoverable,  oil,  gas,  coal, 
uranium,  and  shale  oil  sufficient  to  meet  our 
energy  requirements  for  at  least  200  years, 
at  present  consumption  rates.  Long  before 
the  end  of  that  period,  advances  in  tech- 
nology should  bring  us  new  energy  sources, 
such  as  the  breeder  reactor,  nuclear  fusion, 
solar  power,  and  geothermal  power,  which 
will  greatly  diminish  the  drain  upon  our 
natural  energy  materials  and  assure  energy 
avallabUity  Into  the  indefinite  future.  Our 
problem  Is  to  develop  our  potential  re- 
sources fast  enough  to  meet  our  growing 
requirements  in  the  mediiun  term — the  10- 
15  years  Immediately  ahead. 

Second,  U.S.  energy  requirements  will  ap- 
proximately double  between  now  and  the 
middle  1980'8.  Energy  conservation  programs, 
voluntary  or  mandatory,  are  not  likely  to  al- 
ter the  growth  pattern  in  any  major  degree. 

Third,  to  meet  at  least  90 7o  of  these  re- 
quirements, we  shall  have  to  rely  upon  the 
four  conventional  fuels — oil.  gas,  coal,  and 
nuclear  power— which  today  supply  about 
95%  of  our  requirements  Technological  prob- 
lems, together  with  the  long  lead  times  and 
massive  captlal  inputs  required  for  new  plant 
construction,  preclude  any  major  contri- 
bution from  the  newer  energy  sources  before 
the  middle  1980's. 

Fourth,  the  four  conventional  fuels  are 
not  likely  to  be  developed  fast  enough  to 
meet  our  energy  needs  in  the  period  Imme- 
diately ahead.  Hence,  we  shall  have  to  im- 
port a  growing  volume  of  oil  and  gas  from 
overseas.  Petroleum  imports  will  run  about 
6  million  B/D  In  1973.  In  my  Judgment,  they 
wUl  rise  to  about  12  million  B/D  by  the  mid- 
dle 1980's.  This  figure  could  be  somewhat 
lower  If  the  government  promptly  adopts 
strong  policies  aimed  at  restoring  our  near 
self-sufficiency  in  fuels. 

n.  ECONOMIC  AND  POLmCAL  IMPLICATIONS 

The  economic  and  political  Implications 
of  our  future  energy  outlook  are  staggering. 


First,  as  our  Imports  of  oil  and  gas  grow 
we  shall  become  increasingly  dependent  upon 
foreign  countries  for  a  vital  portion  of  our 
energy  supplies.  In  1970  we  were  obtalnine 
about  26%  of  our  oil  and  12%  of  our  total 
energy  from  overseas.  By  1985,  these  per- 
centages will  approximately  double.  Our  de- 
pendence  will  not  be  geographically  dis- 
persed; it  will  be  highly  concentrated.  Most 
of  the  oil  will  have  to  come  from  the  n 
OPEC  countries  (particularly  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Iran)  which  today  have  85%  of  the 
Free  World  crude  oU  reserves  outside  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  account  for 
90%  of  the  oU  exports  moving  into  world 
markets. 

Second,  our  growing  requirements  for  oU 
and  gas  Imports  will  provoke  a  large  and 
growing  deficit  In  the  United  States  balance 
of  trade  in  fuels.  In  190,  this  deficit  was 
about  $2  bUllon;  in  1973,  it  wUl  be  over  $4 
billion,  and  by  the  early  I980's  It  could 
exceed  $20  bUllon.  Our  total  exports  of  all 
goods  and  services  are  only  about  $70  bUlion 
Our  goods  and  services  account  In  1972  was 
for  the  first  time  in  deficit  by  about  $5  bU- 
llon. A  fuel  deficit  of  some  $20  bUUon  will 
Impose  a  well-nigh  Intolerable  burden  on  our 
trade  position  and  make  it  Increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  maintain  stabUity  of  the  dollar  In 
the  world  financial   markets. 

Third,  our  growing  purchases  of  oil  and 
gas,  coupled  with  those  of  Western  Europe 
and  Japan,  will  create  major  new  centers  of 
financial  power.  We  are  on  the  brink  of  the 
most  dramatic  expansion  of  wealth  and  fi- 
nanclal  power  by  a  small  group  of  countries 
that  the  world  has  ever  known.  By  1985  the 
OPEC  countries  could  be  collecting  oil  'rev- 
enues at  an  annual  rate  of  almost  $45  bUllon 
even  without  additional  price  Increases  after 
1976.  In  the  15-year  period  1970-1985.  the 
total  funds  flowing  to  the  OPEC  countries 
could  aggregate  as  much  as  half  a  trUllon 
dollars— about  nine  times  the  amount  they 
received  in  the  prior  15-year  period.  Most  of 
these  countries  are  not  yet  ready  to  use 
internally  new  funds  of  this  magnitude  A 
large  portion  of  the  oil  tax  revenues  wUl 
thus  move  Into  the  long-  and  short-term 
money  markets  of  the  Free  World  In  ways 
and  with  Impacts,  which  are  difficult  to  pre- 
dict. 

Fourth,  as  we  move  from  a  long  perl.Td  of 
abundance  to  a  time  of  growing  scarcity  in 
energy  materials,  our  economy  will  certainly 
experience  rising  energy  costs.  We  have  al- 
ready exhausted  a  large  share  of  our  highest 
quality,  most  easily  accessible  and.  therefore 
cheapest  energy  materials;  new  indigenous 
supplies  will  necessarUy  come  at  higher 
prices.  Higher  prices  will  also  be  needed  to 
Invoke  the  large  capital  Inputs  required  to 
meet  our  future  needs.  Higher  prices  will  di- 
rectly Increase  Internal  cash  generation,  and 
will  increase  the  presently  low  rates  of  return 
to  attract  new  outside  capital.  By  1985,  energy 
costs  could  be  100%  higher  than  they  are 
today.  These  Increases  can  be  absorbed  In 
our  economy  without  serious  disruptive 
effects.  Our  problem  is  one  of  adequacy  and 
continuity  of  energy  supplies— not  one  of 
energy  costs. 

III.    GENERAL    ENERGY    POLICIES 

The  picture  I  have  sketched  of  the  U.S. 
energy  outlook  and  its  economic  and  political 
Implications  is  not  a  pleasant  one;  it  is 
profoundly  disturbing.  Clearly,  we  should 
promptly  initiate  domestic  policies  to 
ameliorate  our  energy  problems  to  the  extent 
we  can  and  foreign  policies  to  minimize  the 
risks  implicit  in  the  whole  situation. 

Tl-e  first  absolutely  essential  st-p  is  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  national  energy 
policy  and  to  establish  a  single.  lut;h-le\oI 
agency  in  our  own  government  to  coordinate 
our  national  e.Torts  en  energy  matt3rs.  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  I  am  not  suggesting  ap- 
pointment of  aa  "e:.ergy  czar".  I  believe  the 
Job  can  best  be  done  by  a  Cabinet-level 
Energy  Committee,  under  a  strong  Chairman, 
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which  would  establish  priorities  and  guide- 
lines and  be  empowered  to  eliminate  the 
delays,  confilcts,  and  confusion  which  prevail 
among  the  many  different  federal,  state,  and 
municipal  agencies  presently  involved  In 
energy  matters.  The  federal  government 
should  not  seek  to  play  a  direct  role  in  the 
discovery  and  development  of  natural  re- 
sources; Its  task  should  be  to  create  legisla- 
tive, regulatory,  and  economic  circumstances 
such  that  the  task  can  be  performed  effec- 
tively by  private  enterprise. 

Constructive  action  in  the  domestic  field 
should  be  Initiated  along  at  least  four  gen- 
eral lines: 

First,  we  should  take  all  possible  steps  to 
stimulate  the  development  of  our  Indigenous 
energy  resources.  Among  other  things:  We 
should  accelerate  the  leasing  of  federal  lands 
for  resource  development.  We  should  permit 
the  prices  of  all  fuels,  particularly  natural 
gas.  to  reach  competitive  market  levels.  We 
should  strengthen  existing  tax  incentives  for 
energy  resource  exploration  and  development. 
And  we  should  maintain  and  improve  fuel 
Import  controls  to  avoid  precipitous  disloca- 
tions in  our  balance  of  trade  and  discourage- 
ment of  domestic  resource  development 
efforts. 

Second,   we  should  seek  some   reasonable 
modifications    In    the    ecological    restraints 
which  are  presently  Inhibiting  the  develop- 
ment and   constunptlon   of   our   indigenous 
fuels.  Among  other  things:  We  should  modify 
the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  to  Incorporate  the 
California  standards  with  respect  to  auto- 
motive emissions.  We  should  approach  our 
goals  regarding  the  elimination  of  sulphur 
dioxide  from  power  plant  stack  gases  over  a 
longer   time   period.   We   should   revise   the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969  to  eliminate  features  which  Impair  pro- 
ductivity without  making  substantive  con- 
tributions to  the  health  and  safety  of  miners. 
We  should  encourage  the  aggressive  develop- 
ment of  surface  coal  mines  with  strong,  but 
reasonable,  requirements  for  land  reclama'- 
tion.  And  we  should  simplify  and  expedite 
all  procedures  for  the  siting  of  nuclear  power 
plants,  refineries,  and  deep  water  terminals 
Third,   we   should   initiate   national   pro- 
grams to  reduce  waste  in  the  consumption 
of  energy.  I  am  not  suggesting  curtailments 
which  would  have  a  negative  impact  on  the 
growth   of   our   economy.   There   are   many 
areas,  such  as  better  insulation  of  houses  and 
office  buUdlngs.  In  which  we  could  conserve 
energy  without  Impairing  economic  growth. 
Fourth,  we  should  begin  work  immediately 
on  research   and  development  programs   to 
take  care  of  our  energy  needs  beyond   1985 
and  into  the  long-term  future.  Our  objec- 
tive should  be  to  regain  our  historical  posi- 
tion of  near  self-sufflclencv  In  energy  sup- 
plies as  rapidly  as  possible.  As  clearly  evident 
national  commitment  to  this  objective  will 
have  an  important  constraining  effect  on  the 
policies  and  price  demands  of  the  oil  export- 
ing countries.  We  have  an  adequate  resource 
base.  We  could  have  been  nearly  self-suf- 
ficient in  energy  today  if  we  had  foreseen 
our  problems  and  initiated  corrective  action 
some  10  or  15  years  ago.  We  must  act  now  to 
assure  that  we  do  not  make  the  same  ml.'?- 
take  with  regard  to  the  period  beyond  1985. 

rv.    BOLE    or   TAXATION    POLICY 

♦v^'^rl'f*^*  °'  ^^^  foregoing  facts  regarding 
the  U.S.  energy  outlook  and  the  national 
policy  Imperatives  Implicit  therein,  I  would 
next  like  to  deal  with  certain  maior  tax 
Issues. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  rising  costs  and 
capital  requirements  involved  in  a  national 
effort  to  regain  our  historical  position  of 
near  self-sufficiency  in  energy  supplies  can 
best  be  met  through  a  combination  of  tax 
Incentives  and  price  Increases.  An  increase 
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in  tax  incentives  will  probably  have  a  more 
direct  and  Immediate  influence  than  an  In- 
crease in  prices.  A  reduction  in  taxes  leads 
to  immediate  Increases  in  cash  flows  and 
rates  of  return  on  Investment.  Price  changes 
are  dependent  on  market  forces,  occur  more 
gradually,  and  may  be  delayed  untu  trig- 
gered by  rising  costs.  Moreover,  the  affirma- 
tive investor  response  to  an  increase  in  tax 
Incentives  would  be  extremely  important  in 
provoking  new  capital  Inputs.  Specific  recom- 
mendations are  as  follows: 

First,  percentage  depletion  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  27«^  %  level  and  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  list  of  items  subject  to  the 
tax  on  tax  preferences.  I  am  well  aware  that 
this  recommendation  wUl  be  unpopular  in 
some  quarters  and  regarded  as  politically 
naive  in  others.  It  would  take  great  political 
courage  for  this  Committee  to  sponsor  such  a 
move.  Nevertheless,  the  exigencies  of  our  na- 
tional energy  situation  are  such  that  this  is 
the  right  course  of  action  for  our  govern- 
ment to  take. 

Percentage  depletion  is  a  particularly  ef- 
fective incentive  since  it  is  success  oriented 
not  effort  oriented.  Only  those  who  discover 
energy  resources,  and  thus  help  our  energy 
situation,  receive  the  benefit.  Increased  per- 
centage depletion  would  increase  cash  flows 
and  rates  of  return  and  make  new  Invest- 
ments in  exploration  and  development  more 
attractive. 

Second,  the  right  to  deduct  Intangible 
drilling  and  development  costs  when  in- 
curred should  be  continued.  This  incentive 
is  of  vital  importance  to  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry. Its  repeal  would  severely  curtaU  the 
flow  of  capital  into  the  search  for  sorely 
needed  new  supplies  of  oU  and  gas.  It  would 
also  mean  that  many  marginal  producing 
properties  would  not  be  developed;  many  sec- 
ondary recovery  projects  would  not  be  under- 
taken; and  tertiary  oil  recovery  would  be 
materially  delayed. 

Third,  the  present  tax  treatment  of  for- 
eign operations  should  be  preserved  Over  the 
near  term,  we  must  depend  to  a  substantial 
degree  on  foreign  oil  sources.  The  risk  jf 
this  dependence  is  reduced  if  the  sources  are 
well-diversified  geographically.  The  effective 
costs  are  also  somewhat  reduced  if  the  opera- 
clons  are  conducted  by  VS.  companies 

Our  U.S.  companies  must  compete  abroad 
w  th  agencies  of  foreign  governments  and  or 
with  companies  heavily  subsidized  by  for- 
eign governments.  These  organizations  are 
not  necessarily  constrained  by  profit  consid- 
erations^ We  cannot  put  our  companies  at  a 
further  disadvantage  and  hope  to  stay  In  the 
Increasingly  competitive  race  for  forelen 
energy  supplies.  "^ 

TT  ^"f*'^  States  companies  have,  no  special 
U.S.  tax  advantages  for  their  overseas  opera- 
tions. They  operate  under  the  same  tax  rules 
that  apply  to  their  comparable  domestic 
operations.  They  must  pay  the  higher  of  the 
U.S  income  tax  or  the  foreign  income  tax 
on  the  profits  derived  from  foreign  opera- 
tions The  foreign  tax  credit  merelv  assures 
that  they  are  not  subjected  to  double  taxa- 
tlon.  The  foreign  tax  credit  cannot  be  used 
to  reduce  the  United  States  tax  on  Income 
earned  within  this  country.  "ii-ume 

In  sum,  reduction  of  the  petroleum  indus- 
try s  tax  incentives  In  1969  has  exacerbated 
our  energy  problems.  A  return  to  the  incen- 
tive levels  of  1959  wUl  greatly  facilitate  ef- 
forts to  improve  our  national  energy  posture 
I  know  that  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  will  give  thoughtful  attention 
to  all  aspects  of  our  energj-  situation  in  its 
deliberations.  Our  problems  are  serious;  they 
will  grow  worse.  Strong  corrective  measures 
are  urgently  needed  in  our  domestic  and 
foreign  programs  with  respect  to  energy 
matters.  Tax  policies  wUl  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  success  of  these  efforts. 
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Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker  It 
is  completely  Intolerable  for  this  Con- 
gress to  as  much  as  consider  the  prospect 
of  American  aid,  be  it  economic,  mone- 
tary, military,  or  otherwise,  for  North 
Vietnam,  an  outlaw  nation  guilty  of  the 
worst  type  of  aggression,  terrorism,  and 
utter  disregard  for  international  law  and 
the  value  of  human  life. 

Especially  at  the  time  when  U.S.  do- 
mestic programs  are  necessarily  being 
cut  back  and  internationally  this  Nation 
is  faced  with  a  critical  balance-of -pay- 
ments deficit,  the  idea  of  aiding  this 
renegade  regime  is  an  insult  to  con- 
science and  common  sense. 

The  blood  of  50,000  American  men  has 
been  spilled  to  stop  North  Vietnamese 
aggression:  the  American  people  have 
sacrificed  a  king's  treasure  to  prevent 
the  darkness  of  the  bamboo  curtain  from 
extending  still  further  like  a  cancerous 
growth  Into  the  bowels  of  Southeast  Asia. 
After  10  agonizing  years  of  holding  the 
line  against  North  Vietnamese  tyranny, 
without  the  assistance  of  most  other 
Free  World  nations  who,  on  the  one 
hand,  did  not  feel  a  personal  threat  to 
their  security  but.  on  the  other,  readily 
seek  shelter  under  an  American  nuclear 
umbrella,  are  we  now  going  to  ask  the 
American  people  to  dip  still  further  into 
their  pockets  to  pay  tribute  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  barbarians  who  have,  dur- 
ing all  this  time,  attempted  to  defeat 
and  humiliate  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be  no  justifica- 
tion for  aid  to  the  Communist  govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam.  It  is  true  the 
United  States  provided  assistance  to 
Japan  and  Germany  at  the  close  of 
World  War  II.  but  that  was  after  both 
Nations  had  given  an  unconditional  sur- 
render and  after  both  militaristic  re- 
gimes were  deposed.  There  is  no  simi- 
larity to  the  situation  today  where  the 
bandits  in  chaise  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese Government  still  ride  roughshod 
and  imoose  an  iron-fisted  tyrannv  com- 
plete with  secret  police  over  the  people 
of  that  unfortunate  coimtry. 

To  the  North  Vietnamese  terror  is  a 
weapon  that  is  utilitarian  and  openly 
advocated.  Captured  North  Vietnamese 
documents,  which  substantiate  the  testi- 
monies of  hundreds  of  military  men  and 
Journalists,  list  and  graphically  describe 
the  types  of  terror  used  against  the 
South  Vietnamese  and  the  Americans 
For  example,  on  September  1,  1968,  doc- 
tors at  the  American  Division's  27th 
Surgical  Hospital  reported  two  Mon- 
tagnard  women  brought  in  for  treat- 
ment for  advanced  anemia.  It  was  deter- 
mined that  the  North  Vietnamese  had 
been  systematicaUy  draining  them  of 
blood  for  the  purpose  of  treating  their 
own  wounded.  On  March  21,  1969,  a 
Kontum    Province    refugee  center  was 
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attacked  by  PAVN  B-40 
teen  civilians  were  killed 
ed,  many  of  them  women 
A  third  of  the  center  was 
October    27,    1969. 
trapped   the   body   of   a 
defense  force  member  whoin 
killed.  When  relatives  came 
the  body  the  subsequent 
four  of  them. 

Terror,  always  the 
of  the  Communists,  is 
description  of  the  mass  grav^ 
at  Hue  which  yielded  the 
3,000  South  Vietnamese 
had  been  shot  with  hands 
their  backs,  others  were 
death,  others  simply  buried 
of  these  victims,  moreover 
rationists  or  active  anti 

Terrible  as  the  Hue 
many  of  the  worst  atrocities 
Vietnamese  have  been 
American  prisoners  of  war. 
have   been   tortured,    _ 
through  the  streets,  pressurejd 
ing   broadcasts   of    alleged 
and  denied  proper  medical 
All  of  the  above  are  in 
of  the  1949  Geneva 
to  the  treatment  of  prisoneijs 
which  North  Vietnam  accedejd 

Article  21  of  the  Geneva 
requires  that  POW's  "not  be 
confinement,"  yet  many 
have  been  held  in  solitary 
for  years.  Article  26  requires 
ers  be  provided  with 
prevent  the  loss  of  weight, 
POW's  were  fed  pig  fat  an< 
suffered   malnutrition 
quires  the  prompt  listing  of 
held,  yet  North  Vietnam 
fused  to  release  an  official 
list.  In  fact,  we  may  never 
plete  accounting  of  the  mer 
tion,  and  I  am  not  at  all  c 
the  North  Vietnamese  have 
they  know  or  that  they  have 
of  the  men  taken  captive. 

Furthermore,  I  beheve  we 
ing  further  stories  of  North 
atrocities  as  time  goes  by 

In  view  of  these  shocking 
must  ask,  are  the  American 
ing  to  rehabilitiate  the 
who  have  treated  our 
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President  Nixon  is  correct  in  seeking 
a  dialog  with  other  Nations,  friend 
and  foe,  so  that  the  chance  for  misun- 
derstanding or  underestimating  the  in- 
tentions of  the  United  States  can  be  re- 
duced. But  to  ask  working  men  and 
women  in  this  Nation  to  dish  out  an  ad- 
ditional $2.5  billion  to  reward  those  who 
have  imposed  the  darkest  hour  on  this 
Nation  since  the  Civil  War,  cannot  be 
justified  and  must  not  be  permitted  un- 
der any  circumstance  or  guise. 

If  we  must  spend,  instead  of  giving 
the  money  or  the  aid  to  the  Communists, 
why  not  use  it  at  home  for  the  benefit 
of  the  American  people?  Why  should  our 
people  always  receive  the  last  consid- 
eration when  aid  programs  are  designed 
by  our  self-serving  army  of  bureaucrats 
working  in  Government?  How  many  new 
school  classrooms  could  be  built  for 
American  children  with  this  money? 
How  much  sooner  could  we  find  a  cure 
for  cancer  if  this  money  were  invested 
for  research  instead  of  being  squandered 
upon  the  Communists?  Why  do  not  we 
help  our  American  Indians  here  at  home 
instead  of  those  who  have  plotted 
against  us?  What  about  senior  citizens 
in  the  United  States?  How  much  better 
would  their  lot  be  if  this  $2V2  billion 
were  spent  to  make  their  retirement 
years  more  comfortable?  These  are  our 
fathers,  mothers,  and  grandparents — 
should  not  they  be  given  a  higher  pri- 
ority than  foreign  Communist  aggres- 
sors? 

The  fact  is,  we  cannot  afford  to  squan- 
der this  money.  The  contention  that  this 
S2V'2  billion  would  be  "squeezed"  from 
the  defense  budget  is  absurd.  We  must 
spend  whatever  is  necessary  to  assure 
the  security  of  this  Nation,  and  there- 
fore if  this  $2.5  billion  is  essential  to  our 
military  posture,  it  cannot  be  spent  for 
aiding  the  Communists.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  this  $2.5  is  not  essential  to  our 
defense  preparedness,  then  it  should  not 
have  been  incorporated  into  the  defense 
budget  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  to  say 
no.  Not  one  more  dime  for  foreign  squan- 
dering under  the  catchy  slogan  of  an  "in- 
vestment for  peace."  To  accede  to  this 
preposterous  scheme  would  be  to  dem- 
onstrate again  the  wisdom  of  Calvin 
Coolidge  who  once  observed : 

Nothing  Is  easier  than  spending  the  pub- 
lic money.  It  does  not  appear  to  belong  to 
anybody.  The  temptation  la  overwhelming 
to  bestow  It  on  somebody. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  to  prohibit  economic  assist- 
ance to  North  Vietnam.  I  call  upon  the 
Congress  for  prompt  approval  of  my  bill. 
Let  us  "Tell  it  to  Hanoi"  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  sacrifice  for  the  cause  of 
freedom  but  will  not  pay  tribute  to  a 
pack  of  criminals  who  are  not  worthy 
of  recognition  as  a  civilized  government. 

Senator  Everett  Dirksen  once  labeled 
the  proposal  to  give  aid  to  North  Viet- 
nam as  "another  case  where  American 
trumpets  sound  retreat."  Like  it  or  not, 
that  is  the  choice  before  us,  and  I  be- 
believe  this  Congress  would  insult  the 
American  people  and  repudiate  our  sac- 
rifices of  the  past  decade  if  approval  of 
this  scheme  is  given.  Uncle  Sam  must 
stop  playing  the  role  of  Uncle  Sap. 
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DISCRIMINATION  IN  FACULTY 
HIRING 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  29.  1973 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  forbids  discrimination 
based  upon  race,  sex,  or  age  in  employ- 
ment. 

In  recent  days  it  has  become  clear  that 
an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Government  itself, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  is  asking  all  those  colleges 
and  universities  which  receive  Federal 
funds  to  do  precisely  what  the  law  for- 
bids: practice  racial,  age,  and  sex  dis- 
crimination. 

Unless  colleges  and  universities  submit 
to  such  regulations,  and  have  stated 
"quotas"  of  faculty  members  of  different 
groups — men,  women,  whites,  blacks, 
and  so  forth — they  are  threatened  with 
the  withdrawal  of  Government  funds. 

Congress  has  never  passed  any  law 
calling  for  such  quotas.  In  fact,  the  civil 
rights  legislation  it  has  passed  would 
clearly  forbid  such  quotas.  The  President 
himself  has  said  that  he  opposes  quotas. 
Despite  these  facts,  bureaucrats  at  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  are  imposing  them. 

Consider  a  letter  received  from  Dr. 
Tullio  J.  Pignani,  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  mathematics  at  East  Car- 
olina University  by  Dr.  Paul  T.  Bateman, 
chairman  of  the  department  of  mathe- 
matics at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Dr.  Pignani  states  that  his  "reason  for 
writing  is  to  inquire  if  there  is  a  person 
associated  with  your  institution  who 
meets  the  following  qualifications."  What 
are  the  qualifications?  The  person  must 
be  "black  or  Chicano."  The  person  must 
be  "retired,  but  of  age  less  than  70." 

The  candidate  for  a  position  at  East 
Carolina  College  must  also  have  "Di- 
rected Ph.  D.  dissertations  in  Mathe- 
matical Sciences  other  than  Modern  Al- 
gebra and  Topology,  and  must  hfive  a 
broad  view  of  mathematics." 

The  possibility  of  finding  a  candidate 
who  is  black  or  Chicano,  over  65  but  un- 
der 70,  with  the  particular  qualifications 
set  forth  is  highly  unlikely. 

Dr.  Pignani  also  states  on  this  letter 
that  "East  Carolina  University  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer"  and  that 
"a  negative  answer  as  well  as  a  positive 
one"  is  requested. 

It  appears  that  East  Carolina  Uni- 
versity is  making  this  illegal  and  dis- 
criminatory request  simply  to  fulfill 
quotas  set  forth  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Why 
else  would  a  "negative"  reply  be  re- 
quested if  not  to  establish  the  fact  that 
it  had  done  its  best  to  fill  the  available 
position  in  a  discriminatory  manner? 

I  wish  to  share  the  letter  from  Dr. 
Pignani  to  Dr.  Bateman  with  my  col- 
leagues, as  an  indication  of  what  is  hap- 
pening today  on  the  Nation's  campuses 
with  regard  to  faculty  hiring.  If  this  is 
not  racial  and  age  discrimination,  I  do 
not  know  what  is.  Following  is  the  letter 
in  question: 
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East  Carolina  Univebsity, 
Greenville,  N.C.,  February  S,  1973. 
Dr.  Paul  T.  Bateman, 

Chairman,  Department  of  Mathematics,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  Urbana,  III. 

Dear  Dr.  Bateman:  My  reason  for  writing 
Is  to  inquire  If  there  Is  a  person  associated 
with  your  Institution  who  meets  the  follow- 
ing qualifications: 

Ethnic  Group:  Black;  Chicano. 

Age:  Retired,  but  of  age  less  than  70. 

Experience:  Directed  Ph.D.  dissertations  in 
Mathematical  Sciences  other  than  Modem 
Algebra  and  Topology,  and  m\ist  have  a 
broad  view  of  mathematics. 

Health:  Good. 

Please  use  the  enclosed  form  letter  and 
envelope  to  supply  me  with  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  persons  who  possess  the  above 
qualifications.  Since  East  Carolina  Univer- 
sity is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  I 
would  appreciate  a  negative  answer  as  well 
as  a  positive  one. 

In  the  past,  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics has  maintained  one  position  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  hiring  retired  mathemati- 
cians who  have  the  necessary  qualifications 
to  fill  our  needs.  Such  a  person  among  our 
young  faculty  gives  the  Department  a  proper 
balance.  The  sudden  death  of  Dr.  W.  M. 
Whyburn  last  May  created  a  vacancy  that 
has  not  yet  been  filled. 

Your   attention   and   time   In  replying  to 
my  request  Is  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Tullio  J.  Pignani, 
Chairman,    Department   of   Mathe- 
matics. 


MRS.  SLAVIN'S  STATEMENT  ON  RE- 
TAIL FOOD  PRICE  SURVEY 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  29,  1973 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard 
many  lectures  from  the  President  regard- 
ing wise  shopping. 

We  also  have  been  given  numerous 
reasons  why  we  are  being  forced  to  pay 
such  ridiculous  prices  for  our  food. 

We  also  have  been  urging  consumers 
to  get  involved  and  do  their  own  thing 
to  help  keep  down  food  prices. 

I  can  proudly  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  fortunate  to  have  in  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  Missouri,  Mrs.  Al- 
berta Slavin,  a  woman  who  has  orga- 
nized, fought  for,  and  championed  con- 
sumer interests. 

As  president  of  "Housewives  Elect 
Lower  Prices,"  she  has  often  appeared 
before  legislative  bodies  and  Government 
agencies  to  appeal  for  commonsense. 

Mrs.  Slavin's  most  recent  offering  is 
a  statement  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission regarding  the  proposed  FTC  re- 
tail food  price  survey.  I  commend  this 
outstanding  and  informative  statement 
to  my  colleagues.  The  statement  follows: 

Clayton,   Mo., 

March  19, 1973. 
Assistant  Director, 

Division   of   General  Litigation.   Bureau   of 

Consumer     Protection,     Federal     Trade 

Commission,   Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:   I  welcome  the  opporttmlty  to 

present  my  comments  to  the  Federal  Trade 

Commission  on  the  proposed  Protocol  for  the 

FTC  retail  food  price  survey.  As  President 

of  Housewives  Elect  Lower  Prices,  an  organi- 
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zatlon  of  volunteers  who  have  been  survey- 
ing retail  food  prices  In  the  St.  Louis  Metro- 
politan area  since  October  1967.  I  feel  quail- 
fled  to  offer  my  remarks  with  the  hope  that 
the  Commission  will  give  them  due  consid- 
eration. 

Before  dealing  with  the  mechanics  of  the 
proposed  Protocol.  I  feel  It  Is  necessary  to 
give  you  a  little  background  on  the  survey 
work  we  have  been  doing  and  the  reasons  for 
our  continued  Involvement.  Our  Initial  sur- 
vey was  conducted  by  a  group  of  20  friends 
who  were  concerned  about  high  prices  and 
the  overpromotlon  of  food  sales  with  trad- 
ing stamps  and  games.  Purely  by  chance,  our 
first  survey  provided  data  on  the  subject  of 
food  price  discrimination  and  served  as  testi- 
mony for  Congressional  hearings  conducted 
In  St.  Louis  by  Representative  Benjamin 
Rosenthal. 

As  a  result  of  these  hearings,  our  organiza- 
tion grew  In  numbers  of  volunteers  and  our 
work  continued  In  conjunction  with  other 
community  action  organizations.  Our  first 
thrust  was  to  correct  any  Imbalance  between 
prices  in  outlets  of  the  same  chain  which 
were  located  in  different  neighborhoods. 
There  Is  no  question  that  this  survey  work 
was  extremely  successful  In  correcting  an 
identifiable  problem,  but  I  question  whether 
or  not  the  long-term  effect  of  this  thrust 
was  beneficial,  a  point  I  will  elaborate  on 
later  In  this  statement. 

Over  the  years  our  continued  surveys  have 
been  extremely  useful  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons and  have  provided  the  Information 
needed  to  give  Impetus  to  our  various  activi- 
ties. For  example,  our  surveys  have: 

Provided  a  backdrop  for  urging  the  elimi- 
nation of  trading  stamps  and  games,  promo- 
tional gimmicks  which  Inflate  food  prices  un- 
necessarily. 

Contributed  to  a  ruling  by  the  FTC  requir- 
ing availability  of  advertised  specials. 

Led  to  early  revelation  of  the  failure  of 
Phase  II  in  controlling  the  advance  of  food 
prices,  particularly  meat  prices. 

Showed  that  Phase  III  wa.s  an  even  greater 
failure  than  Phase  II  and  formed  the  basis 
for  calling  for  our  "Meatless  Thursday"  pro- 
gram. 

Without  this  backdrop  of  experience,  I  was 
shocked  to  see  that  the  PTC  was  proposing 
to  survey  retail  food  prices  with  the  limited 
goal  of  exposing  fraudulent  advertising 
claims.  This  proposal  comes  about  flve  years 
too  late.  Very  few  consumers  today  are  fooled 
by  extravagant  claims  of  "the  lowest  prices 
In  town"  or  phrases  of  a  similar  nature. 
Competition  In  the  area  of  prices  has  never 
been  keener  with  large  chains  like  A&P  losing 
vast  sums  of  money  Just  to  entice  the  shop- 
per back  Into  the  store  with  genuinely  low 
prices.  As  food  prices  soar,  the  retailer  has 
been  doing  his  level  best  to  hold  those  In- 
creases within  some  family  acceptable  range 
to  avoid  the  Ire  of  the  Irate  housewife. 

For  the  PTC  to  undertake  a  price  survey  to 
expose  fraudulent  pricing  practices  Is  the 
sheerest  of  folly.  What  chain  store  today  can 
withstand  the  negative  publicity  of  Informa- 
tion suggesting  that  inner  city  stores  are 
charging  higher  prices  than  stores  located  In 
more  affluent  neighborhoods?  Stores  located 
in  the  Inner  city  of  St.  Louis  have  been  clos- 
ing steadily  for  several  years.  It  is  even  dlf- 
flcult  to  make  such  a  comparison  as  a  result 
of  all  the  closings. 

When  Bettendorf-Rapp,  a  chain  cf  Allied 
Supermarket,  sold  out  to  Schnucks.  a  local 
chain  consisting  of  ten  outlets.  Schnucks 
chose  not  to  open  seven  of  the  Bettendorf- 
Rapp  outlets.  Three  of  these  were  located  In 
hard-pressed  north  St.  Louis.  Since  that  time, 
a  National  store  on  DeBaliviere  (one  block 
from  a  closed  Bettendorfs)  has  closed.  The 
Krogers  store  which  served  residents  of 
Pruitt-Igoe,  a  large  housing  project,  had 
closed  less  than  one  year  after  the  hearings 
In  St.  Louis.  Many  independent  stores  have 
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also  closed  during  this  period  of  time  to  the 
detriment  of  the  neighborhood  they  served. 
University  City,  a  suburb  directly  to  the  west 
of  north  St.  Louis,  has  experienced  similar 
closings. 

Now  then  the  FTC  proposes  to  conduct 
surveys  to  expose  unfair  pricing  and  adver- 
tising policies  of  chain  stores  with  the  stated 
goal  of  protecting  the  consumer.  The  con- 
sumer needs  other  help — he  needs  stores 
where  he  can  shop,  he  needs  the  government 
to  control  Inflationary  food  prices,  he  needs 
meaningful  price  controls,  not  platitudes, 
from  a  government  that  prefers  to  export 
vast  quantities  of  food  commodities  to  meet 
balance  of  trade  deficits  while  blaming  the 
American  consumer  for  consuming  too  much 
food  and  driving  prices  higher. 

If  the  FTC  were  surveying  prices  with  the 
Intent  of  reducing  them,  their  goal  would 
be  a  worthy  one  supported  by  all  consumers. 
But  If  the  PTC  Is  going  to  survey  prices 
to  expose  unfair  claims  and  take  a  look  at 
retail  competition,  this  Is  another  waste  of 
the  taxpayers'  money. 

With  this  lengthy  Introduction,  I  would 
like  to  direct  my  remarks  now  to  the  mechan- 
ics of  the  survey  proposed.  There  are  some 
basic  flaws  in  approach,  which  if  followed, 
would  render  the  results  of  the  survey  al- 
most worthless.  The  most  glaring  of  these 
Is  to  be  found  on  page  5.  Section  B  of  the 
proposed  Protocol.  It  states: 

"Immediately  after  the  data  is  collected 
a  copy  of  the  store's  prices  will  be  given  to 
the  manager  of  that  particular  store  or  his 
delegate  to  be  reviewed  at  that  time  for  sur- 
veyor error.  The  store's  representatives  must 
notify  the  Commission  of  any  inaccurate 
prices  before  the  surveyor  leaves  the  store." 
It  would  appear  that  the  PTC  surveyor 
will  meet  with  the  store  manager,  show 
him  the  surrey  results  and  have  any  "errors" 
corrected  before  the  surveyor  leaves.  May  I 
refer  you  to  Representative  Benjamin  Ros- 
enthal's hearings  conducted  In  St.  Louis  In 
November  1967.  At  that  time,  Mr.  White  of 
Kroger's  explained  away  48  or  65  surveyed 
Items  which  were  higher  In  an  inner  city 
Kroger  store  than  In  other  Kroger  stores  as 
the  result  of  "human  err.nr  in  marking  the 
prices."  If  an  PTC  surveyor  had  been  sur- 
veying that  store,  wo  could  essume  that  48 
corrections  could  have  been  made  before  the 
surveyor  left  the  store. 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  FTC  survey  Is  to 
expose  such  differences.  Yet.  the  machinery 
provides  for  correcting  these  differences  be- 
fore they  are  exposed.  It  Is  even  possible  that 
such  differences  will  he  corrected  lust  on  the 
possibility  that  the  FTC  Is  rronoslng  to  look 
for  them.  Stores  are  very  sensitive  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  negative  T>ubllcity,  and  they  work 
diligently  to  avoid  It. 

Several  years  ago  our  organization  reall7ed 
that  the  biggest  problem  facing  consumers 
who  live  In  depressed  urban  areas  was  in 
finding  a  place  to  shop.  Unfortunate!'.-.  I  see 
nothing  In  this  proposed  Protoroi  which  will 
heln  to  resolve  this  problem.  When  the  PTC 
undertook  Its  study  to  determine  the  availa- 
bility of  advertised  specials,  it  provided  a 
service  of  great  va'ue  to  consun.ers.  We  co- 
operated in  full  with  that  sludy  by  under- 
taking a  volunteer  survey  and  submitting 
these  results  to  the  FTC.  The  subsequent  rul- 
ing requiring  stores  to  pro-ic'e  advertised 
specials  In  sufficient  quantities  or  to  offer 
substitutes  or  face  punitive  fines  was  an  ex- 
cellent ruline.  The  effect  of  that  ruling  has 
been  extremely  beneficl.il  to  consumers. 

If  the  FTC  has  funds  to  conduct  surveys  or 
collect  data.  I  suggest  that  It  undertake  a 
study  to  see  what  is  needed  in  the  way  of 
federal  assistance  to  encourage  retail  mar- 
kets to  make  a  commitment  to  economlcp-Uy 
depressed  urban  areas.  Apparently  the  risks 
and  the  problems  outweigh  the  profits,  for 
chains  are  continuing  to  close  these  outlets 
whenever  possible. 
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It  would  also  be  valuable  to 
If  the  PTC  took  a  close  look 
practices  engaged  In  by  man 
retaU  store  owners.  What  kind 
centlves  are  offered  to  Keep  a 
on  the  same  shelf  with  a  prival  e 
when  the  private  label  brand 
same    Item    in    a   different 
should  consumers  be  tricked 
that  Wonder  Bread  Is  worth 
same  exact  item  packaged  and 
a  private  label?  Why  can't  th< 
the  efforts  of  retail  chain 
returnable    beverage    contalne  • 
Ing  to  the  bottler  the  kind  o: 
will  permit  on  his  shelves? 

This  is  the  kind  of  restraint 
should .  be   thoroughly 
FTC  and  which  would  be  of 
consumers.  The  consumer  todaiy 
witting  victim  of  these  "hlddep 
pays  dearly  the  cost  of  bemg 

In  conclusion,  may  I  urge 
mission  send  a  representative 
to  personally  examine  the 
In  retail  food  marketing.  I  also 
Congressional   representatives 
such    an    In-depth   study   of 
which  I  have  raised  and  can  be 
by  the  living  evidence  of 
Ings. 

Sincerely. 
Alberta  Slavin  (Mrs 

President,  Housewives  Elect 
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Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr. 
John  J.  Niblack,  of  the  Mailon 
Court,   19th  Judicial  Circuit 
a  iudge  in  Indianapolis  since 

I  am  inserthig  Judge  Niblick 
on  the  OfQce  of  Economic  Opi  lortunity 
the  Record; 
Evaluation  of  the  Indianapolis 

Services   Organization   of 

Economic    OppoRTtrNrrr    or 

States  of  America 

(By  John  L.  Niblack) 

I   was   asked   by   the   Office 
Opportunity    to    evaluate    the 
Legal    Services    Organization, 
a  Judge  In   this  city  since 
and  have  two  more  years  to  go 

I  believe  the  Legal  Services 
was  founded  with  the  best 
poverty  stricken  persons  who 
ford    to    hire    an    attorney    on 
However,    the   organization    has 
ning  wild  on  activities  other 
plated  in  the  beginning.  Please 
that  all  the  attorneys  hired  by 
also   members   of   the   Bar   of 
Indiana  and  officers  of  the 
ing  this  Circuit  Court. 

I   find  that   there   is  a 
amongst  the  cadre  of  the  LSO 
antagonism    toward    the    older 
forms  and  branches  of  Govern 
ly  the  State   Courts.   However 
elude  other  branches  of 
as  local  schools  wherein  the 
taken  Technical  High  School 
Federal  Court  because  they 
underground  publication  by 
at  that  school,  called  "The 
tain."  I  was  Informed  this  was 
the  consent  of  the  parents  of 
and  without  appointment  of 
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Guardian  ad  litem  or  anything  else.  I  do  not 
believe  It  is  a  proper  function  of  the  LSO  to 
represent  school  children  who  have  parents 
who  can  hire  their  own  attorneys  and  pay 
their  ov,n  attorney  fees.  I  am  sure  the  tax 
payers  of  the  country  can  find  much  better 
use  for  their  money  than  In  the  "Com  Cob" 
case.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the 
Honorable  William  Steckler,  Chief  Justice  of 
our  local  Federal  Court,  allowed  these  chil- 
dren to  act  on  their  own  as  plaintiffs,  and, 
worse  yet,  on  behalf  of  300,000  other  school 
children  as  and  for  a  class  action. 

I  cite  herewith  some  cases  wherein  the  LSO 
has  busied  itself  with  attempts  to  thwart  the 
State  Courts  from  exercising  their  consti- 
tutional function  or  have  made  Judges  de- 
fendants in  frivolous  law  suits  through  ap- 
peals to  the  Federal  Courts  for  injunctions 
In  cases  pending  In  the  State  Courts,  to-wlt  : 

No.  1.  A  prisoner  being  held  In  the  Marlon 
County  jaU  applied  to  this  Court  verbally 
through  the  Sheriff's  Department  that  he 
wanted  to  file  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  under 
the  Indiana  statutes  to  fight  extradition  to 
another  State.  I  contacted  the  Honorable 
George  Sawyer,  head  of  the  local  LSO,  and 
told  him  I  was  appointing  him  as  attorney 
for  this  prisoner  as  I  regarded  it  a  proper 
function  for  the  LSO  as  the  man  had  no 
attorney  and  no  funds.  Mr.  Sawyer  informed 
the  Court  that  it  was  not  his  business,  but 
the  Court  made  an  order  directing  him  to 
file  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  which  Is  in 
the  nature  of  a  civil  action  rather  than  crim- 
inal, or  be  held  in  contempt  of  Court.  Mr. 
Sawyer  compiled  with  the  order. 

No.  2.  There  was  an  aged  Negro  who  lived 
on  the  east  side  of  Indianapolis  who  owned 
his  own  hMne.  He  was  in  trouble  with  the 
City  Sanitation  E>epartment  about  hooking 
on  to  a  private  sewer  which  had  been  con- 
structed along  his  street.  At  the  same  time 
the  Health  and  Hospital  Corporation  cited 
him  Into  this  Court  for  not  having  a  sewer. 
He  showed  the  Court  that  he  had  paid  a  pri- 
vate contractor  $400.00  to  install  the  sewer 
but  the  contractor  had  defaulted  on  the  job. 
I  decided  I  was  not  competent  to  defend  him 
m  such  a  complicated  matter  involving 
his  liberty  and  property  so  I  appointed  the 
LSO  to  represent  him  as  he  had  no  funds 
except  his  Social  Security  and  was  aged  and 
infirm  The  LSO  refused  to  enter  an  appear- 
ance untU  I  ordered  them  to  do  so,  where- 
upon, one  attorney  for  the  organization  en- 
tered an  appearance.  However,  he  failed  to 
put  up  any  defense  or  file  any  pleadings  and 
finally  the  Court  fined  him  825.00  in  cost 
for  contempt  of  Court,  and  excused  him  from 
the  case. 

No.  3.  In  the  case  of  Poole  vs.  Steele  before 
Honorable  Rufus  Kuykendall.  on  December 
16,  1970.  Andrew  Jacobs,  Sr.,  a  prominent 
attorney  of  this  town,  filed  a  possession  suit 
on  behalf  of  Robert  E.  Poole  and  Barbara  J. 
Poole,  his  wife,  against  one  Mary  Steele,  a 
tenant  of  the  Poole's,  alleging  default  on  con- 
tract of  $100.00  a  month  payments  for  pur- 
chase of  the  real  estate.  The  place  had  a 
mortgage  on  it  in  the  amount  of  $88.00  a 
month  which  had  to  be  paid  by  the  landlord 
Poole.  The  latter  was  a  working  man  and  had 
Invested  his  savings  In  the  rental  house 
which  was  air-conditioned  and  In  good  shape. 

Under  the  Indiana  law,  plaintiff  filed  an 
affidavit  for  immediate  possession  and  bond 
was  fixed  In  the  amount  of  $2,000.00.  The  de- 
fendant was  notified  she  had  five  days  to  poet 
said  bond  which  she  failed  to  do.  Thereafter 
the  Poole's  filed  a  $2,000.00  bond  entitling 
them  to  Immediate  possession  pending  trial. 
On  January  7,  1971,  at  3:44  P.M.,  Mrs.  Steele 
through  the  Legal  Services  Organization  by 
Ronald  Elberger  and  John  T.  Manning,  filed 
a  petition  with  Judge  WUliam  Steckler,  of 
the  U.S.  District  Court  here  asking  for  an 
Injunction  agalnts  the  Honorable  Kuykendall 
and  Lee  Eads,  Sheriff,  and  the  Pooles  from 
enforcing  the  writ.  The  LSO  alleged  an  emer- 
gency although  It  was  22  days  after  suit  was 
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filed.  Sixteen  minutes  later,  at  4:00  P.M.  on 
said  date,  the  Chief  Jud^e  of  the  Court,  the 
Honorable  Steckler  Issued  a  restraining  order 
without  notice  or  any  attempt  to  notify  the 
plaintiffs  Poole,  and  the  Sheriff  desisted  from 
his  effort  to  serve  the  writ. 

On  January  11,  the  defendant  Steele  moved 
out  taking  with  her  an  expensive  bar  from 
the  recreation  room  In  the  basement  of  the 
property  of  the  landlord  and  other  property 
Including  wall  to  celling  paneling,  3  accord- 
Ian  doors,  two  hanging  lamps,  curtain  and 
drapery  rods  from  the  windows  and  locks 
from  the  inside  doors,  as  well  ais  carpet  in  the 
living  room  and  quarter-round  securing 
same.  She  also  broke  or  removed  plates  on 
electric  light  outlets  on  the  walls,  tore  down 
towel  racks  and  tile  soap  dishes  from  the 
bathroom  walls  and  committed  other  acts  of 
waste  too  numerous  to  mention,  all  as  set 
out  in  an  affidavit  furnUhed  the  Federal 
Court  by  attorney  Jacobs. 

On  January  19,  1971,  the  Poole's  filed  their 
motion  to  dismiss  the  case  in  Federal  Court 
which  was  taken  under  advisement  by  Judge 
Hugh  DUUn  until  June  24,  1971,  whereupon 
It  was  dismissed.  The  LSO  attorneys  appealed 
the  dismissal  to  the  7th  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  in  Chicago  causing  the  Pooles  to 
have  further  litigation.  The  appeal  was  de- 
nied. The  LSO  theory  was  tiiat  this  lady  de- 
fendant was  being  denied  due  process  of  law 
because  she  was  not  notified  about  the  bond 
being  posted  This  has  been  the  law  for  160 
years.  The  LSO  could  and  should  have  en- 
tered an  appearance  In  the  case  In  Judge 
KuykendaU's  Covirt  and  If  not  satisfied  with 
the  outcome,  could  have  taken  an  appeal  to 
the  Indiana  Supreme  Court  on  any  constitu- 
tional question  and  not  bothered  the  already 
over-burdened  Federal  District  Court  and  the 
Federal  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  Our  U.S. 
District  Judges  constantly  are  crying  that 
they  are  over-loaded.  In  many,  many  cases 
our  Federal  judges  could  and  should  tell  ap- 
plicants to  file  their  suits  In  the  Indiana 
cotirts,  all  of  which  have  Just  as  competent 
and  fair  Judges  as  the  Federal  Bench. 

No.  4.  The  case  of  J  &  L  Realty  Company 
versus  Ray  Passwater.  This  was  a  case  in  the 
Municipal  Court  One  before  the  Honorable 
Joseph  N.  Myers.  Allen  Goldstein,  the  at- 
torney for  the  company,  filed  a  suit  for  pos- 
session on  September  8,  1970,  of  a  house 
rented  to  defendant  Passwater,  who  was  de- 
linquent In  his  $85.00  a  month  payment  on 
contract  of  sale  since  January  of  1970 — being 
about  ten  months.  On  October  3,  1970,  the 
LSO  through  Its  attorney  Peter  Wormser,  in- 
stead of  contesting  the  case  In  Judge  Myers" 
Court,  went  straight  ot  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  at  Chicago  and  got  a  re- 
straining order  versus  the  plaintiff  and  Judge 
Myers  from  taking  any  action  in  the  case  and 
the  Court  sent  the  case  down  to  Indianapolis 
for  Judge  Dlllln  to  try.  On  October  12,  1970, 
the  J  &  L  Realty  Company  filed  their  mo- 
tion in  the  United  States  District  Court  to 
vacate  the  suit  and  vacate  the  restraining 
order.  Judge  Dlllln  heard  oral  argument  and 
said  from  the  bench  he  would  vacate  the  said 
order  which  he  did  five  and  a  half  months 
later  on  March  25.  1971.  Whereupon  the  LSO 
filed  notice  of  appeal  to  the  the  7th  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals.  Nothing  came  of  the  appeal 
and  In  April  of  1971,  the  LSO  attorney  filed 
an  Answer  In  the  Municipal  Court  Room  One, 
which  he  should  have  done  in  the  beginning 
and  cut  out  the  expense  to  tax  payers  in  fool- 
ing around  with  appeals  and  expensive  briefs 
In  the  Federal  Court.  After  trial  on  the  merits 
In  May  of  1971  In  Municipal  Court  Room 
One,  Judgment  for  plaintiff  was  agreed  to  by 
the  attorneys  In  the  case  on  a  stipulation  of 
facts  and  In  July  of  1971  a  writ  of  assistance 
by  the  Mxmiclpal  Court  Room  One  was  Issued 
and  Mr.  Passwater  was  finally  evicted  and  the 
landlord  given  possession.  The  defendent 
Passwater  had  been  in  possession  for  30 
months  with  no  payment  while  the  landlord 
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bad  to  pay  the  taxes  on  It  at  $11.00  a  hun- 
dred tax  rate  and  keep  up  the  Insurance. 

No.  6.  Mrs.  Artie  Llndsey  vs.  Charlie  R. 
Bryant  and  Virginia  Bryant,  his  wife.  Is  a 
Btilt  for  possession  on  delinquent  payments 
on  a  contract  of  sale.  Defendants  were  living 
m  the  house  of  Mrs.  Artie  Llndsey  and  agreed 
to  pay  $70.00  a  month.  They  were  delinquent 
three  months  and  In  addition  they  were  de- 
linquent In  taxes  and  the  Insurance  in  the 
amount  of  approximately  $1,000  which  Mrs. 
Llndsey  had  to  borrow  to  pay  off.  Mrs.  Llnd- 
sey was  a  widow,  age  72  years  old,  and  had 
no  other  Income  beside  Social  Security,  while 
the  defendant  was  employed  as  a  mainte- 
nance man  at  a  tool  and  die  company  at 
$100.00  a  week.  The  LSO  through  Its  at- 
torney, one  Ronald  Elberger,  applied  directly 
to  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
7th  Circuit  *t  Chicago,  Illinois,  a  motion  for 
an  emergency  temporary  restraining  order 
against  the  Court  and  plaintiff,  Mrs.  Llndsey. 
This  was  an  extraordinary  proceeding,  if 
there  ever  was  one. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  denied  the 
petition  with  a  stinging  rebuke  to  the  Legal 
Organization,  stating  among  other  things,  as 
follows:  "As  far  as  we  can  ascertain  from  the 
papers  before  us,  no  effort  was  made  to  se- 
ctire  Injunctive  relief  from  any  of  the  nu- 
merous Marlon  County  Courts  until  the  day 
the  motion  was  tendered  for  filing  in  this 
Court,  to-wlt:  August  12.  1971,  nearly  a 
month  after  the  Issuance  of  the  writ  of  pos- 
session. This  court  should  not  be  abused  by 
labeling  "emergency"  that  which  Is  only  so 
by  virtue  of  lack  of  interim  and  reasonable 
diligence.  The  Bryants  have  failed  to  dem- 
onstrate any  standing  for  proceedings  In  this 
Court.  They  admittedly  have  filed  no  com- 
plaint nor  attempted  to  file  a  complaint  in 
the  appropriate  court  or  In  the  District  Court 
of  Indiana." 

As  may  be  Inferred,  this  was  a  profligate 
waste  of  taxpayers  money  in  paying  the  ex- 
penses of  said  Elberger  for  a  plane  trip  to 
Chicago  and  back  and  otherwise  infringing 
on  his  time  which  he  could  have  devoted  to 
much  better  use  on  behalf  of  the  poor.  Pos- 
session was  granted  to  the  widow  plaintiff  in 
August  after  the  defendant  Bryant  moved 
out.  In  my  opinion  the  old  woman  shoiUd 
have  been  the  one  to  receive  the  services  of 
LSO  instead  of  having  to  pay  her  own 
attorney. 

This  case  Is  stUl  pending  with  the  Hon- 
orable Addison  Dowllng  as  Special  Judge  on 
complaint  and  cross-complaint  by  the  LSO 
attorneys  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Bryant.  The  cross 
complaint  challenges  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Indiana  statute  about  writs  of  pos- 
session, etc.  Mr.  John  T.  Manning  Is  attorney 
for  the  defendants  on  behalf  of  Legal  Serv- 
ices Organization  and  has  filed  a  mvUtltude 
of  briefs  and  pleadings,  including  one  brief 
of  89  pages,  which  must  have  cost  the  tax 
payer  quite  a  bit  of  money.  All  of  this  could 
have  been  done  by  contesting  the  case  in 
Superior  Court  in  the  beginning  instead  of 
running  to  the  Federal  Court  in  Chicago. 
Judge  Dowllng  has  the  matter  imder  ad- 
visement and  I  suppose  If  he  finds  against 
the  defendants,  there  wUl  be  a  large  and  ex- 
pensive appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Organization  to  the  Indiana  Supreme 
Court  in  the  matter,  although  their  client, 
Mr.  Bryant,  has  a  new  Job  which  provides 
him  ample  salary  and  free  housing  at  the 
Evangelistic  Center  on  the  south  side  of  the 
city. 

No.  6.  The  LSO  attorneys  Elberger  and 
Manning  took  an  appeal  consolidating  all 
the  above  cases  to  the  7th  Court  of  Appeals 
which  came  to  nothing  but  entailed  large  ex- 
penses to  the  tax  payers. 

No.  7.  This  week  there  appeared  In  a  local 
newspaper  "The  Golden  Sentinel",  a  publica- 
tion or  news  letter  of  the  Senior  Citizens 
organization  of  Indianapolis,  a  combination 
of  several  federally  funded  groups.  This  ad, 
a  large  one,  solicits  Senior  Citizens  to  draw 
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up  a  will  and  to  have  the  LSO  do  the  same. 
The  LSO  In  the  ad  promises  to  furnish  trans- 
portation for  people  to  come  down  and  have 
their  wills  drawn  free  of  charge.  It  appears 
to  me  that  If  people  have  enough  funds  to 
make  a  will  and  bequeath  their  belongings  to 
someone,  they  should  have  enough  funds  to 
pay  $10.00  or  $25.00  to  some  attorney  who 
has  to  pay  office  rent  and  taxes,  as  well  as 
support  himself  and  his  family  Instead  of 
having  the  Legal  Services  Organization  but- 
ting in  and  taking  away  his  legitimate  busi- 
ness. I  would  like  to  know  from  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  our  Legal  Services  Organiza- 
tion and  Its  parent  body,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  under  just  what  theory 
they  are  proceeding  in  this  matter  of  draw- 
ing up  wUls.  It  is  against  the  Indiana  Code 
of  Ethics  for  private  attorneys  to  advertise 
for  business. 

The  above  are  specific  examples  of  med- 
dling and  tampering  with  justice  on  behalf 
of  the  Legal  Services  Organization  of  this 
city  which  have  come  to  my  direct  attention. 
No  doubt,  there  are  many  others  which  I  am 
not  aware  of.  Recently  I  made  an  order  in 
a  case  wherein  the  LSO  attorney  represented 
an  Indigent  lady  who  wanted  a  divorce.  I 
decreed  that  she  could  have  a  divorce,  how- 
ever, I  added  an  order  that  neither  she  nor 
the  husband  could  have  a  marriage  license 
granted  In  this  County  without  first  paying 
the  costs  in  the  divorce  case.  It  seemed  to 
me  It  was  only  fair  that  the  tax  payer  should 
be  reimbursed  for  the  divorce  U  she  or  the 
husband  either  one  wanted  to  get  married 
again  and  start  the  same  old  procedure  over 
once  more.  Mr.  Norman  Metzger,  head  of 
LSO  at  the  time,  took  violent  exceptions  to 
such  a  ruling,  stating  I  was  denying  the 
lady's  constitutional  rights  and  her  divorced 
husband's  too,  for  that  matter.  Although  In 
toy  opinion,  the  question  was  moot  untU 
either  applied  for  a  license.  He  filed  a  motion 
to  correct  errors  and  harrassed  the  Court 
with  numerous  interviews  about  such  aslnln- 
Ity  on  my  part  and  started  an  appeal  at 
the  taxi>ayers  expense. 

I  will  say  that  Miss  Judy  Hamaker,  one  of 
the  attorneys  for  LSO  who  handles  most  of 
their  divorce  cases,  has  been  very  respectful 
to  the  Courts  and  has  done  her  best  to  co- 
operate with  the  Court  In  all  things.  I  believe 
that  If  the  LSO  would  get  rid  of  some  of  the 
more  belligerent,  young,  left-wing  attorneys 
who  are  scornful  of  established  institutions 
that  we  would  all  be  better  off  and  the  tax 
payer  would  save  a  lot  of  money. 

I  might  add.  In  Joint  Session  of  all  the 
Courts  of  Marlon  County,  we  adopted  a  reso- 
lution asking  that  the  Marlon  County-City 
Council  make  an  Independent  evaluation  of 
the  LSO  In  this  city  on  behalf  of  the  tax 
payers  which  we  believe  will  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  any  evaluation  made  by  the  or- 
ganization of  Itself.  Our  council  htts  to  pro- 
vide tax  money  for  activities  of  the  LSO. 

I  assume  the  LSO  was  established  by  Con- 
gress to  assist  the  Courts  In  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  The  Indianapolis  branch 
solicits  law  business,  represents  too  many 
persons  who  are  able  to  fee  their  own  attor- 
neys, stirs  up  litigation  between  class  and 
class,  and  Is  adding  immensely  and  need- 
lessly to  the  burden  of  the  already  overbur- 
dened tax  payers  who  pays  his  own  legal  fees. 
Although  In  theory  the  LSO  Is  under  a  board 
of  directors,  the  young  law  school  graduates 
manning  the  trenches  are  a  law  unto  them- 
selves. 

I  believe  the  best  solution  for  the  LSO 
problem  would  be  to  dissolve  It  locally  and 
turn  the  problem  of  legal  aid  to  paupers  or 
poor  people  over  to  the  Legal  Aid  Society  of 
the  local  Bar  Association  and  let  the  Federal 
Government  pay  the  funds  Into  the  Legal  Aid 
Society.  Maybe  a  new  Board  of  Control  for  the 
Legal  Aid  Society  could  be  devised  with  the 
Bar  Association  having  the  major  voice,  but 
with  the  OEO  having  a  representative  on  the 
Board  and  the  local  judiciary  likewise  hav- 
ing a  representative. 


STATEMENT   OF    REPRESENTATIVE 
BOB  WILSON 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  29.  1973 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  ccsponsor  legislation  which  is 
being  introduced  today  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Blackburn)  and 
26  cosponsors.  This  bill  will  allow  use  of 
industrialized  construction  techniques  in 
federally  assisted  housing  programs. 

Due  to  rising  construction  costs,  the 
family  with  an  income  of  $10,000  or  less 
has  been  effectively  forced  out  of  the  new 
housing  market.  Federal  subsidy  pro- 
grams have  helped.  However,  we  in  the 
Congress  are  becoming  concerned  about 
the  steep  increases  in  fund  demands — 
which  now  are  estimated  to  be  heading 
for  the  level  of  $7  billion  a  year  by  1978. 
This  is  five  times  the  current  payout. 
The  demand  for  low-income  housing  is 
huge.  The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  has  a  backlog  of 
500,000  families  who  are  seeking  to  get 
into  public  housing  projects.  If  we  are 
to  meet  the  housing  needs  of  our  Nation 
today  and  in  future  years,  we  must 
change  our  ways  of  producing  housing — 
right  now. 

A  ready  means  to  cut  construction 
costs  is  by  applying  the  new  and  exciting 
technology  brought  to  us  by  the  space 
age. 

Unfortunately,     antiquated     building 
codes  and  restrictive  imion  work  rules 
are  barriers  to  the  use  of  this  new  tech- 
nology in  modernizing  the  housing  in- 
dustry. In  an  effort  to  correct  this  prob- 
lem I  Introduced  HR.  18028  in  the  91st 
Congress  and  H.R.  3679  in  the  92d  Con- 
gress, the  latter  cosponsored  by  30  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House.  The  legis- 
lation I  cosponsor  today  is  an  Improved 
version  of  these  two  bills.  It  will  preclude 
local  codes,  laws,  ordinances,  or  locally 
made  labor  agreements  from  restricting 
the  use  of  new  construction  products  and 
technology.   I   want   to   commend   the 
gentleman  from  Georgia    (Mr.  Black- 
BTTRN)  for  introducing  this  bill  today.  His 
efforts  as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  to  eliminate  impediments  to 
lower  cost  housing  are  well  known.  I  was 
pleased  to  be  of  assistance  to  him  in  the 
preparation  of  this  bill. 
The  bill's  important  provisions  are: 
First.  Through  a  civil  court  action  in 
a  Federal  or  State  court,  any  person,  in- 
cluding a  builder,  a  contractor,  or  a  man- 
ufacturer may  prevent  the  enforcement 
of  any  local  code,  law,  ordinance,  or  work 
rule  that  restricts  his  use  of  new  tech- 
niques or  materials  in  a  federally  assisted 
housing  program.  In  my  prior  bills,  en- 
forcement was  left  to  overburdened  Fed- 
eral officials.  In  this  bill,  no  action  by  a 
governmental  agency  is  required  or  al- 
lowed. The  remedy  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  parties  who  have  the  greatest  di- 
rect interest — the  manufacturers,  con- 
tractors, and  users. 

Second,  The  remedy  does  not  apply 
If  the  restrictive  code  or  work  practice 
Is  required  to  protect  the  health  or  safety 
of  working  or  living  conditions.  However, 
the  person  invoking  this  exception  must 
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show  by  a  preponderance  if  the  evi- 
dence: first,  that  the  restrai|»t 
sary  to  assure  safe  and 
conditions  and.  second, 
fabricated  product  fails  to 
assurance.   By   placing   the 
proof  on  the  person  invoking 
and  safety  exception,  we 
my  former  bills.  As  a  resul^, 
bill  omits  any  concept  of 
or  any  agency  designated 
arbiter  of  the  safety  and 
of  new  products  and 
the  new  bill  HUD  simply  is 
in  standard  setting  or  in 
Thus,  there  is  no  way  in 
could  lead  to  the  adoption 
building  standards. 

Third.  The  court  may  ord^r 
or  preventive  relief  and 
though  damages  may  not 
against  a  local  governmental 

Fourth.  The  safety  and 
and  all  other  questions  under 
be  decided  by  a  State  or 
the  locality. 

I  hope  the  Subcommittee 
will  give  this  bill  early 
Unless  we  can  employ  the 
best  technology  in  housing 
we  most  certainly  will  fail  as 
achieve  our  national  housing 
what  is  more  important,  we 
thousands  who  so  desperate^? 
cost  housing. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows : 

H.R.  6400 
A    bill    to    promote    the    utlliza 
proved    technology    in 
housing  projects  and  to  Ir 
tlvlty  In  order  to  meet  our 
Ing  goals,  and  for  other 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
Representatives    of    the    Unitei  I 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
provision    or    requirement    In 
code  or  other  local  law  or 
any  contract  or  agreement,  or 
or  other  restraint  which  Interferfc 
strlcts   the    use    of   new   or 
nlques,  methods,  or  materials 
preassembled    products   In    con 
any   development,    construction 
tlon,  or  maintenance  activity 
any  program  administered  by 
of   Housl::g    and    Urban 
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Provided.    That    nothing 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

a  defense  to,  or  counterclaim  In,  any  suit 
or  action  brought  against  such  person  In  that 
court,  except  that  damsiges  shall  not  be 
awarded  where  the  person  bringing  the  ac- 
tion under  this  section  Is  aggrieved  by  reason 
of  any  provision  of  requirement  In  any  build- 
ing code  or  other  local  law  or  ordinance. 
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HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  29,  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Massachusetts  Senate  passed  a  resolu- 
tion March  8  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  to  consider  the 
plight  of  Soviet  Jews  before  granting 
most-favored-nation  status  to  the  So- 
viet Union. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  recently  taken 
steps  to  ease  the  repressive  restrictions 
on  the  emigration  of  Jews,  but  such  ac- 
tions cannot  yet  be  interpreted  as  a 
major  policy  reversal.  It  is  possible  that 
the  Soviet  Government  has  responded 
to  the  pleas  of  most  Americans  and  to 
the  probability  of  congressional  action 
to  prevent  granting  most-favored-na- 
tion status  until  Soviet  policy  on  emi- 
gration is  changed. 

This  is  possible,  but  imtil  we  are  sure 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is,  in  fact,  chang- 
ing its  policies,  we  should  not  fall  silent. 
We  should  continue  to  speak  out  and 
make  our  position  clear  because  silence 
can  do  nothing  to  impress  the  Soviets 
with  the  seriousness  of  our  convictions. 

For  this  reason,  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  copy  of 
the    resolution    of    the    Massachusetts 
Senate. 
Resolutions   Memoralizing   the   President 

AND  the  Congress  or  the  United  States  to 

Consider  the  Plight  of  Soviet  Jews  Prior 

To    Granting    Favored-Nation    Status   to 

the  Soviet  Union 

Whereas,  In  the  Soviet  Union  men  and 
women  are  denied  freedoms  recognized  as 
basic  by  all  civilized  cotintrles  of  the  world 
and  Indeed  by  the  Soviet  Constitution;  and 

Whereas,  Jews  and  other  religious  minor- 
ities In  the  Soviet  Union  are  being  denied 
the  means  to  exerclshe  their  religion  and 
sustain  their  identity;  and 

Whereas,  The  government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  persecuting  Jewish  citizens  by  deny- 
ing them  the  same  rights  and  privileges  ac- 
corded other  recognized  religions  in  the  So- 
viet Union  and  by  discrimination  against 
Jews  In  cultural  activities  and  access  to 
higher  education;  and 

Whereas,  The  right  freely  to  emigrate, 
which  Is  denied  Soviet  Jews  who  seek  to 
maintain  their  identity  by  moving  elsewhere, 
is  a  rieht  affirmed  by  the  United  Nations 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  adopted  unan- 
imously by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations:  and 

Whereas.  These  infringements  of  human 
rights  are  an  obstacle  to  the  development  of 
better  understanding  and  better  relations  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union;  now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
memorializes  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  consider  the  plight 
of  Soviet  Jews  when  granting  most  favored 
nation  status  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  call 


upon  the  Soviet  government  to  end  Its  perse- 
cution of  the  Jews  and  other  minorities  and 
to  permit  the  free  exercise  of  religion  by  all 
Its  citizens  In  accordance  with  the  Soviet 
Constitution,  to  permit  its  citizens  to  emi- 
grate  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  countries 
of  their  choice  as  affirmed  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  to 
use  all  appropriate  diplomatic  means  to  en- 
gender the  fullest  support  possible  among 
other  nations  for  such  a  request  to  the  So- 
viet Union;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  by  the  Senate  Clerk  and 
Parliamentarian  to  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States,  the  presid- 
ing officer  of  each  branch  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  to  each  member 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 

Senate,  adopted,  March  8,  1973. 
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MINORITY  PEOPLES  PROBLEM 
POSES  UNITY  QUESTION  FOR 
U.S.S.R..  SAYS  MONITOR 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  29,  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  peoples  who  have  been  subject  to 
unusual  historic  persecution  are  the 
Armenians.  From  the  days  when  they 
were  subject  to  an  attempt  by  the  Turks 
to  eliminate  the  Armenian  nation  to  the 
present  day  when  Armenia  remains  one 
of  the  Captive  Nations  imder  Communist 
rule,  the  Armenian  people  in  the  free 
world  have  tenaciously  maintained  the 
pride,  traditions,  and  culture  of  their 
homeland  and  have  never  lost  confidence 
in  the  ultimate  restoration  of  freedom 
for  the  Armenian  people.  The  Thursdav, 
March  22,  Armenian  Weekly,  published 
in  Boston,  Mass..  contained  an  article 
which  expanded  on  an  earlier  story  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

I  submit  this  item  for  the  attention  of 
the  Members  who  are  not  consistently 
mindful   of    the   nationality   questions 
within  the  U.S.S.R.: 
Minority    Peoples    Problem    Poses    UNrrY 

Questions  for  U.S.S.R.,  Says  "Monitor" 

Boston,  Mass. — Mr.  Paul  Wohl.  writing  In 
the  Feb.  7, 1973  issue  of  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  said  in  an  article  entitled  "Minority 
Peoples  Nag  Russians — Population  Growths 
and  Nationalism  Pose  Unity  Question  for  So- 
viet Leaders",  that  "The  Kremlin  Is  busy  de- 
bating how  quickly  it  can  absorb  the  many 
non-Russian  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  Into 
a  single  people  of  predominantly  Russian 
language  and  tradition." 

He  said: 

"The  Soviet  leaders  have  ground  for  con- 
cern. The  Soviet  Union  is  still  basically  the 
empire  buUt  by  the  Czars,  in  which  Russians 
by  and  large  have  ultimate  authority  over  a 
vast  nvimber  of  non-Russian  peoples.  Most— 
but  not  all  of  the  latter — live  in  Asia.  And 
among  most  of  them,  the  birthrate  Is  higher 
than  t>iat  among  Russians. 

"At  the  last  census  In  1970,  the  Russians  of 
the  Soviet  Union  made  up  only  just  over  one 
half  of  the  country's  entire  population.  If 
present  trends  continue,  they  are  likely  soon 
to  be  outnumbered." 

(Some  other  authorities  on  Soviet  demog- 
raphy hold  that  the  "nationalities"  content 
of  the  USSR  already  outnumbers  the  "Velllto 
(Great)    Russians"   of  the   federated  state. 


They  cite  the  present  nationality  break-down 
as  about  100  million  Russians  as  against 
about  120  non-Russians. — Ed.) 

Mr.  Wohl  continued: 

"For  example  Russians  Increased  in  num- 
ber by  a  little  less  than  16  per  cent  between 
1959  and  1970,  while  the  Uzbeks  increased  by 
53  per  cent,  Kazakhs  by  46  per  cent,  and 
Azerbaijani  and  Klrglzlans  by  49  per  cent. 
And  beyond  these  statistics,  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist Party  is  alarmed  over  nationalist 
stirrings  in  the  14  non-Russian  republics  and 
In  several  of  the  autonomous  republics  of 
Russia  proper. 

"In  the  most  restive  republics  Moscow  has 
reacted  with  party  and  government  purges, 
arrests,  and  even  capital  punishment  with 
the  propaganda  machine  In  favor  of  a  united 
Soviet  Union  running  full  blast. 

"In  his  report  last  December  commemo- 
rating the  first  50  years  of  the  U.S.S.R.  as  a 
state  General  Secretary  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev 
spoke  of  the  'further  drawing  together  of 
the  nations  and  peoples'  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Their  drawing  together,  according  to  Mr. 
Brezhnev,  represents  an  objective  meaning, 
an  inexorable,  a  preordained  process.  In  his 
report  he  adopted  a  position  halfway  be- 
tween those  who  seek  to  accelerate  the  ul- 
timate melting  of  the  many  nationalities  into 
a  single  Soviet  nation  and  the  advoc.ites  of 
gradualism. 

"Mr.  Brezhnev  referred  to  the  common 
Soviet  motherland  (rodlna),  to  the  common 
fatherland  (otchlzna),  but  avoided  speak- 
ing of  a  Soviet  nation.  Instead  he  used  the 
term  'the  Soviet  people.' 

"The  terms  "rodlna"  and  "otchlzna"  have 
a  Russian  nationalist  ring.  They  were  cur- 
rently used  in  the  press  of  Czanst  days  and 
went  hand  in  hand  with  Russlfication.  Len- 
in never  used  these  terms.  Stalin  unearthed 
them. 

"The  general  trend  of  Mr.  Brezhnev's  ad- 
dress was  against  the  gradualists:  'Any  at'^ 
tempt  to  restrain  the  .  .  .  drawing  together 
of  the  nations,  to  create  hindrances  to  It 
under  one  pretext  or  another,  or  artificially 


to  consolidate  national  isolation  .  .  .  (are) 
Inadmissible." 

"In  the  Jan.  1  issue  of  Kommunlst,  the 
Communist  Party's  theoretical  magazine, 
Russian  Premier  and  candidate  member  of 
the  Politburo,  Mikhail  8.  Solomentsev,  went 
even  further.  Mr.  Solomentsev  hailed  the 
'monolithic  unity  of  the  Soviet  people'  who 
are  "children  of  the  same  fatherland." 

"There  is  evidence  that  the  Soviet  leaders 
are  divided  about  the  right  approach  to  the 
nationality  problem. 

"Pravda  in  several  articles  published  in 
December  rejected  the  thesis  of  'speeding 
up'  the  drawing  together  of  the  Soviet  na- 
tions. But  with  the  recent  hardening  of  the 
Kremlin's  domestic  policy  against  dissidents 
of  all  kinds,  the  majority  of  the  Politburo 
now  seems  to  have  shifted  In  favor  of  a  faster 
and  more  energetic  course. 

"A  political  analyst  of  Radio  Liberty  has 
tabulated  the  respective  use  by  the  15  re- 
publican speakers  of  the  terms  "Soviet  peo- 
ple" and  "Soviet  peoples"  in  an  interesting 
treatment  of  the  nationality  problem  at  the 
December  celebration.  The  tabulation  showed 
that  those  who  spoke  most  frequently  to 
'the  Soviet  peoples,'  thus  Indirectly  stressing 
the  national  individuality  of  their  respective 
republics,  also  were  those  who  participated 
the  least  in  what  is  now  occasionally  called 
"the  cult  of  Mr.  Brezhnev's  personality.' 

"Among  the  devlatlonlsts  from  Mr.  Brez- 
hnev's line  were  the  first  secretaries  of 
Armenia,  Turkmenistan,  Kirghizia,  Latvia, 
Uzbekistan,  Azerbaijan,  and  Lithuania,  all 
republics  that  in  one  form  or  another  have 
been  ■delinquent'  In  the  "correct"  solution 
of  the  nationality  problem.  The  first  secre- 
taries of  Azerbaijan  and  Lithuania  avoided 
referring  even  once  to  "the  Soviet  people" 
in  contrast  to  Russian  Premier  Solomentsev 
who  used  this  term  11  times. 

"In  the  context  of  Mr.  Solomentsev's  re- 
cent article  in  Kommunlst  it  now  looks  as  if 
the  majority  of  the  leadership  had  come 
around  to  favoring  monollthlsm  as  the  basic 
principle  of  Soviet  nationality  policy,  which 
would  mean  victory  for  Mr.  Brezhnev  over 
the  gradualists." 


LEGISLATION  TO  EXTEND  THE  AG- 
RICULTURAL ACT  OF  1970  FOR  AN 
ADDITIONAL  5  YEARS 


HON.  EDWARD  YOUNG 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 
Thursday.  March  29,  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  in  favor  of  extending  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970  for  an  additional 
5  years.  I  favor  this  extension  because 
in  my  lifetime  this  present  farm  pro- 
gram has  proven  to  be  the  most  effective 
agricultural  program  this  country  has 
ever  known. 

It  has  not  been  our  most  costly  farm 
program,  but  it  has  provided  the  most 
practical  solution  to  our  farm  problems. 

Gentlemen,  the  American  farmer  is 
the  most  eflScient  farmer  in  the  world  to- 
day. In  this  country  5  percent  of  the 
people  remain  on  the  farm  and  they  meet 
the  responsibility  of  feeding  this  Nation. 
In  many  countries  it  requires  50  percent 
of  the  population  to  produce  the  food 
they  need. 

It  is  essential  that  we  continue  a  pro- 
gram that  has  proven  so  effective. 

The  American  farmer  today,  with  the 
help  of  this  present  farm  program,  real- 
izes only  about  a  5  to  6  percent  return 
on  his  investment.  If  this  return  is  re- 
duced, we  can  reasonably  expect  even 
more  out-migration  from  the  farms.  This 
our  Nation  cannot  afford  to  have  happen. 

Thus,  I  present  to  you  our  proposal 
to  extend  for  5  more  years  the  expiring 
provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970. 

It  is  a  program  that  is  effective  and 
that  is  working.  We  need  to  continue  it. 


SENATE^Monday,  April  2,  1973 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Robert 
C.  Byrd,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
West  Virginia. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L,  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Lord  of  all  our  years  and  of  each  new 
day,  we  lay  before  Thee  the  needs  of  our 
Nation,  the  needs  which  are  obvious  and 
the  needs  yet  obscure,  beseeching  Thee  to 
give  us  the  strength,  wisdom,  and  courage 
for  their  solution.  Renew  the  dedication 
of  all  the  people  to  spiritual  values  and 
submission  to  the  transcendent  moral 
law  Thou  hast  revealed.  As  we  pray  for 
the  Nation,  so  we  pray  for  ourselves  in 
this  place,  that  to  our  own  human  ef- 
forts and  finite  wisdom  Thou  wouldst 
add  Thy  divine  blessing  and  infinite  wis- 
dom. 

We  pray  in  Thy  holy  name.  Amen. 


Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  2,  1973. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  thereupon  took 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


APPOINTMENT     OF     ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
CXIX 657— Part  8 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  29,  1973.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  on  March  30,  1973,  re- 
ceived the  following  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 


REPORT  UNDER  FEDERAL  COM 
MINE  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  ACT 
OF  1969— MESSAGE  FROM  THB 
PRESIDENT 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  March 
30,  1973,  received  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  The  message  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  section  51  Ka)  of 
the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969,  Public  Law  91-173,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  annually  prepares 
a  report  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  on  progress 
made  in  administering  the  law. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  transmit  to  you  the 
report  for  Calendar  Year  10'/ 1  and  to 
commend  it  to  the  attention  cf  the 
Congress. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The   White  Kouse,  March   3G,   1973. 


EXECUTIVE     MESSAGE     IfSFERRED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  March 
30,  1973,  received  a  message  from  the 
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President   of   the   United 
mltting  the  nomination  of 
Martin,  of  North  Carolina, 
Service  officer   of   the   class 
minister,  to  be  Ambassador 
nary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 
lie  of  Vietnam,  which  was  referred 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relati(  >ns 
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REPORTS     OF     COMMITTfcES     SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOUENMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  older  of  the 
Senate  of  March  29,  1973,  Mr  Williams, 
from  the  Committee  on  Labo^  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  on  March  30,  1973!,  submitted 
a  special  report  entitled  "Legfelative  Re- 
view During  the  92d  Congr^s  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare"  (Rept.  No.  93-96),  which  was 
printed. 

Under  authority  of  the  orler  of  the 
Senate  of  March  29,  1973,  Mr.  Magntjson. 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  on 
March  30,  1973,  submitted  a  special  re- 
port entitled  "Committee  on  Commerce 
Oversight  Report"  (Rept.  I^o.  93-97), 
which  was  printed. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
day,  March  29,  1973,  be  disposed 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  Is 
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of  the  United  States  were 

to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
secretaries,  and  he  announce< 
March  30,  1973.  the  President 
proved  and  signed  the  act  (£ 
promote  the  separation  of  cons  titutlonal 
powers  by  suspending  the  eflfi  ;ctiveness 
of  the  Rules  of  Evidence  for  U 
and  magistrates,  the  amendments 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedur^ 
amendments  to   the  Federal 
Criminal  Procedure  transmitted 
Congress  by  the  Chief  Justice 
ruary  5.  1973,  until  approved 
Congress. 


BUDGET  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
COLUMBIA— MESSAGE  FRDM 
PRESIDENT 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore  fMr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  .. 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
of  the  United  States,  which,  w 
companylng  document,  was 
the  Committee  on  Appropriat^jris 
message  Is  as  follows; 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  Siates 

I  am  today  transmitting  for 
sideratlon  the  budget  of  the  '^ 
Columbia  for  fiscal  year  1974, 
with   a   supplementary   budget 
covering  necessary  additional 
for  fiscal  year  1973. 

These  budget  proposals  reflect  views 
expressed  by  citizens  of  the  D  strict  of 
Columbia  at  City  Council  budget  hear- 


ings and  have  been  examined  by  the 
Mayor  and  the  City  Council  in  accord- 
ance with  their  responsibilities  imder 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1967.  The 
OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
also  reviewed  these  proposals  as  specified 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act 
of  1970. 

As  a  result  of  prudent  and  effective 
fiscal  management  on  the  part  of  the 
municipal  government,  this  1974  budget 
will  provide  adequately  for  District  needs 
during  the  coming  year  without  requiring 
either  additional  Federal  fimds  or  in- 
creased city  revenue.  The  fiscal  year 
1974  proposals  call  for  the  expenditure 
of  $841.2  million  in  operating  funds  and 
S150  million  in  capital  funds. 

Timely  Congressional  action  last  year 
on  the  District's  1973  budget  was  of 
great  assistance  to  city  officials  in  plan- 
ning and  executing  sound  programs  to 
serve  the  people  of  Washington.  I  urge 
the  Congress  again  to  act  expeditiously 
on  the  District  budget  for  1974. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  April  2,  1973. 


legislative  calendar,  under  rule  vm  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  the  nomination  of  Lt.  Gen. 
Ormond  R.  Simpson,  U.S.  Marine  Corps] 
when  retired,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired 
list  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


President  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
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A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  following  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tions, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate : 

H.R.  5293.  An  act  authorizing  additional 
appropriations  for  the  Peace  Corps; 

H.J.  Res.  337.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  proclaim 
AprU  1973  as  "National  Check  Your  Vehicle 
Emissions  Month";  and 

HJ.  Res.  437.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  period  begin- 
nlng  April  15,  1973,  as  "National  Clean  Water 
Week". 


INTERNATIONAL  CENTER  FOR 
FOREIGN  CHANCERIES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  93,  S.  1235. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

S.  1235,  to  amend  Public  Law  90-563,  au- 
thorizing an  additional  appropriation  for  an 
International  Center  for  Foreign  Chanceries. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
pore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  1235 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
*  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  first 
sentence  of  section  6  of  Public  Law  90-563 
(82  Stat.  958)  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, without  fiscal  year  limitation,  not  to 
exceed  $2,200,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  section  5  of  this  Act :  Provided.  That  such 
sums  as  may  be  appropriated  hereunder  shall 
be  reimbursed  to  the  Treasury  from  proceeds 
of  the  sale  or  lease  of  property  to  foreign 
governments  and  International  organizations 
as  provided  for  In  the  first  section  of  this 
Act." 
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HOUSE  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 

The  following  bill  and  joint  resolutions 
were  severally  read  twice  by  their  titles 
and  referred,  as  indicated: 

H.R.  5293.  An  act  authorizing  additional 
appropriations  for  the  Peace  Corps:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

H.J.  Res.  337.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  proclaim 
AprU  1973  as  "National  Check  Your  Vehicle 
Emissions  Month";  and 

H.J.  Res.  437.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  period  begin- 
ning April  15,  1973,  as  "National  Clean  Water 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


WAIVER  OF  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 


MEAT    PRICE    CONTROLS— THE 
FARMER  IS  THE  SCAPEGOAT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  once 
again,  the  farmer  has  been  made  the 
scapegoat  because  of  events  affecting  the 
economy  and,  in  that  respect,  he  finds 
himself  In  the  company  of  Members  of 
Congress  who  are,  all  too  often,  blamed 
for  the  ills  of  the  Nation. 

The  latest  action  by  the  President  on 
Thursday  last  in  Imposing  a  ceiling  on 
meat  prices  is.  I  think,  both  unjust  and 
unnecessary.  The  average  rancher  today 
has  an  income  of  somewhere  around 
$12,000  a  year  and  he  has  earned  that  the 
hard  way  over  a  number  of  years;  I  be- 
lieve I  could  say  the  last  two  decades,  be- 
cause of  the  increase  from  a  low  point  of 
somewhere  around  $6,000  up  to  the  pres- 
ent figure. 

The  farmer  does  not  work  an  8-hour 
day.  The  farmer  represents,  at  the  most, 
6  percent  of  the  total  population  and  be- 
cause of  the  difficulties  wliich  have  been 
his,  that  percentage  is  steadily  going 
down.  The  latest  move  by  the  President 
will  not  be  of  benefit  to  the  farmer  or  to 
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the  economy.  Why  pinpoint  meat  prices? 
Why  not  clothing,  automobiles,  lumber, 
and  many  other  commodities  and  prod- 
ucts which  I  could  mention?  Why  shoxild 
the  farmer,  alone,  be  penalized 

Mr.  President,  let  me  read  a  portion  of 
a  commentary  by  Mr.  James  J.  Kilpat- 
rick,  a  conservative  columnist  for  whom 
I  have  the  highest  regard  because,  while 
we  may  differ,  I  appreciate  his  honesty 
and  his  forthrightness,  and  I  can  under- 
stand his  logic.  The  excerpt  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Springfield  News  &  Leader,  out  in 
Greene  County,  Mo.,  came  up  with  a  pointed 
editorial.  Steers  were  then  selling  at  around 
$44  to  $45  per  hundredweight. 

If  beef  prices  had  Increased  since  1950  at 
the  same  rate  as  postage  stamps,  the  editor 
observed,  beef  would  have  been  at  $77.  If 
beef  prices  bad  merely  kept  pace  with  in- 
creases in  hourly  pay  in  Industry,  the  figure 
would  have  been  $80.  If  the  price  on  beef 
bad  followed  the  price  of  medical  care,  a 
producer  would  have  been  getting  $179  per 
hundredweight.  Granted,  meat  prices  are 
high  today  compared  to  meat  prices  a  few 
years  ago,  but  these  are  not  the  only  com- 
parisons that  ought  to  be  made. 

Mr.  President,  In  1951,  the  beef  pro- 
ducer received  an  average  of  $34.92  per 
hundredweight.  This  was  the  highest 
price  until  1972  when  the  average  annual 
price  was  $35.83  i>er  hundred.  Prices  have 
gone  up  In  the  last  2  or  3  months  and,  at 
the  present  time,  stand  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  approximately  $44,  based  on 
the  best  estimate  possible,  and  this  is  a 
result  of  a  decline  over  the  past  several 
weeks.  When  comparing  these  prices,  one 
should  keep  in  mind  that  during  the  two 
decades  since  the  Korean  war,  the  costs  to 
the  farmers  in  all  categories  have  in- 
creased substantially.  Furthermore,  over 
the  years,  the  farmers  have  had  their  ups 
and  downs  because  the  very  nature  of  his 
occupation  makes  him  a  gambler.  He  has 
to  be  because  of  weather,  prices,  and 
other  factors  inherent  in  his  profession. 

The  President,  instead  of  penalizing 
the  farmer,  should  take  a  new  look  at  the 
inflationary  picture  and  the  first  thing 
he  should  do  would  be  to  abolish  phase 
m  with  its  "flexibility"  and  a  "club  in 
the  closet"  approach  because  it  just  will 
not  work,  and  return  to  phase  n  which 
did  work  reasonably  well.  It  did  keep  in- 
flation down  and  it  did  give  a  sense  of 
security  and  stability  to  the  American 
people,  as  a  whole. 

The  time  to  act  Is  now,  not  just  on  a 
piecemeal  basis,  and  the  time  to  act  is 
now  because  of  four  factors : 

First.  Inflation,  in  practically  all  seg- 
ments of  the  economy; 

Second.  The  two  devaluations  of  the 
dollar  which  have  already  occurred  and 
now  the  "floating"  of  the  dollar; 

Third.  The  drop  in  the  stock  market; 
and 

Fourth.  The  continued  adverse  bal- 
ance of  trade. 

Mr.  President,  the  farmer  is  a  con- 
sumer, too.  and  he  is  entitled  to  parity 
with  labor  and  not  a  "club  in  the  closet" 
to  be  used  against  him  alone. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  column  entitled  "Every- 
thing Is  Going  Up.  So  Why  Pick  On  the 
Farmer?"  written  by  James  J.  Kilpatrlck. 
and  published  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of 


Sunday,  April  1, 1973,  and  also  a  table  on 
"Choice  Steer  Prices,  Omaha  Market — 
All  Weights"  covering  annual  average 
1950-72  and  also  monthly  averages  for 
1951.  1952,  1971,  and  1972  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Choice  Steer  Prices,  Omaha  Market — Au. 

Weights 

Annual  average 

1950 $28.88 

1951 _     34.92 

1952   32.37 

1953 22.77 

1954   — 23.45 

1965    22.  16 

1956   20.09 

1957   22.61 

1958   26.39 

1959   26.93 

I960 25.18 

1961 23.78 

1962 _ 26.45 

1963   22.70 

1964   22.21 

1965 _     25.12 

1966   .._ 25.69 

1967   25.27 

1968   26.83 

1969 29.66 

1970 29.33 

1971    32.03 

1972   35.83 

Monthly  average  1951 

January 33.  63 

February 35.34 

March   35.34 

AprU    - _..  35.78 

May    35.  12 

June 34  58 

July   34.67 

August    35.  13 

September    36.95 

October 35.17 

November 34.95 

December   33.86 

Monthly  average  1952 

January 33.95 

February  33.65 

March    33.46 

AprU    33.12 

May    32.80 

June 31.60 

July    32.10 

August    32.25 

September  32.06 

October     31.77 

November 31.41 

December    29  52 

Monthly  average  1971 

January 28.83 

February 31.80 

March    31.42 

AprU  31.96 

May    32.35 

June 31.91 

July     31.90 

August 32.77 

September   32  21 

October  32. 11 

November     33.30 

December   33.92 

Monthly  average  1972 

January 35.74 

February 36. 19 

March    35. 13 

April    34.53 

May    35.66 

June  37.88 

July 38.21 

August 35.66 

September    34.85 

October 34.86 

November  33.56 

December  36.79 


Everything  Is  Qoikg  Up,  So  Why  I*ick  on 
THE  Farmer 

(By  James  J.  KUpatrlck) 

ScRABBi*.  Va. — The  Black  Angus  cows 
move  across  our  quiet  meadows,  here  In  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains  as  slowly  as  shadows, 
as  softly  as  dark  seaweed  In  some  great  gray- 
green  rolling  sea.  UntU  this  past  year  or  so, 
local  farmers  might  have  been  better  off  in- 
vesting m  seaweed  or  shadows  than  in  cows 
and  calves.  They  have  known  hard  times. 
Now  they're  solvent,  and  they  want  to  stay 
that  way. 

This  Is  cattle  cotmtry,  and  In  some  ways 
fairly  typical  cattle  country.  Virginia  has  a 
few  large  producers,  dealing  In  thousands  of 
animals  a  year,  but  most  of  our  livestock 
men  are  small  operators.  This  Is  the  picture 
elsewhere.  In  the  nation  as  a  whole,  an  esti- 
mated 250,000  large  producers  account  for  80 
per  cent  of  the  beef,  but  another  1.7  million 
farm  families  also  earn  their  living  on  live- 
stock. 

It  has  been,  to  put  the  matter  mildly,  a 
very  poor  living.  A  typical  small  rancher  In 
the  Southwest,  according  to  a  recent  study, 
netted  only  $327  In  actual  profits  on  his  few* 
head  of  cattle  last  year.  A  major  producer  in 
Idaho  or  Montana,  according  to  the  same  re- 
port, netted  $30,000  on  an  investment  of 
$460,000 — a  rettirn  of  less  than  7  per  cent 
without  taking  his  years  of  labor  into  ac- 
count. 

In  recent  months,  as  meat  prices  have  In- 
creased, livestock  producers  have  begun  to 
share  in  the  general  increase  In  disposable 
Income  that  city  dwellers  have  been  enjoying 
right  along.  These  farm  families  are  getting  a 
pleasant  taste  of  new  cars,  color  television, 
new  furniture  and  electric  appUances.  Now 
they  turn  on  the  TV.  and  see  that  the  wives 
of  workers  who  make  automobiles,  furniture 
and  electric  appliances  are  mounting  a  boy- 
cott on  meat  In  an  effort  to  drive  the  price 
back  down.  My  country  friends  are  burned 
up,  and  Justifiably  so. 

It  is  a  curious  notion,  or  so  It  seems  to 
me,  which  holds  that  food  costs  should  stay 
down  while  everything  else  goes  up.  No  one 
has  proposed  a  boycott  on  housing  or  cloth- 
ing or  automobiles.  The  housewives  who  are 
leading  this  movement  would  be  angry  and 
alarmed  If  their  own  husbands'  salaries  were 
subjected  to  organized  assault.  Why  do  they 
want  to  hurt  the  farm  family  whose  average 
Income  last  year  was  under  $6,800. 

The  Springfield  Neics  A  Leader,  out  In 
Greene  county.  Mo.,  came  up  with  a  pointed 
editorial.  Steers  were  then  selling  at  around 
$44  to  $45  per  hundredweight.  If  beef  prices 
had  Increased  since  1950  at  the  same  rate  as 
postage  stamps,  the  editor  observed,  beef 
would  have  been  at  $77.  If  beef  prices  had 
merely  kept  pace  with  Increases  In  hourly 
pay  In  Industry,  the  figure  would  have  been 
$80.  If  the  price  on  beef  had  followed  the 
price  of  medical  care,  a  producer  would  have 
been  getting  $179  per  hundredweight. 
Granted,  meat  prices  are  high  today  com- 
pared to  meat  prices  a  few  years  ago.  but 
these  are  not  the  only  comparisons  that 
ought  to  be  made. 

Why  does  beef  cost  so  much?  The  answer 
lies,  at  bottom.  In  the  Inexorable  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand.  Meat  production  has  re- 
mained relatively  stable,  but  thousands  of 
families  who  couldn't  aTord  sirloin  steak  In 
the  past  are  now  able,  wrllUng  and  eager  to 
put  steak  on  the  table.  Their  cumulative  de- 
mand drives  the  price  up.  Other  factors,  of 
course,  are  Involved — Import  controls,  price 
controls  on  other  goods,  even  the  Impact  of 
the  food-stamp  program.  The  basic  factor  Is 
old-fashioned  demand. 

The  housewives'  boycott  may  produce  Illu- 
sory benefits.  Temporarily,  meat  prices  may 
be  driven  down:  over  the  long  haul,  orga- 
nized consumer  resistance  Is  bound  to  be 
self-defeating.  Instead  of  responding  to  In- 
creased  demand    by   increasing   their    herds 
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livestock  men  will  counter  by 
auction  stable.  The  farmer  has  to 
Incentive  for  Increasing  his  Inv 
thus  Increasing  his  risk.  The  h. 
they  succeed,  will  take  that  Ince 
If  we  will  be  patient,  a  satlsfac 
can  be  found  in  simply  leaving 
alone.  Even  at  today's  prices,  llv 
ducers  are  not  getting  rich.  For  a 
hard    work,    they're    earning    a 
money.  In  simple  Justice,  who  cai 
Ject  to  that? 
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Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Presiden 
a  great  deal  of  criticism  of 
Nixon's  order  of  last  Thursda 
he  did  not  roll  back  the  pric: 
pork,  and  lamb.  Surely  the  act 
President  was  a  balanced  decis 
took  into  account  the  fact  . . 
prices  at  the  supermarkets  hav ; 
a  point  just  about  as  high  as 
wife    can    possibly    tolerate. 
Nixon's  order  says  that  prices 
go  higher. 

0  I  believe  there  are  a  number 
that  can  be  done  to  fight 
against  inflation.  One  of  the 
portant  actions  could  be  taken  _ 
tomorrow  when  the  Senate  wi 
at  2  o'clock,  whether  to  sustain 
ident's  veto  of  the  flr.st  majoi 
busting  bill  of  this  session.  At 
we  will  see  whether  or  not 
particularly  this  body — will  ^. 
sponsible  role  in  trying  to  hold 
on  Federal  expenditures. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to 
guished  majority  leader. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.   The 
acting  minority  leader  has  used 
"balance."  I  do  not  think  any 
entailed  when  the  farmer  is 
for  specific  action,  as  he  was 
day. 

So  far  as  budget  busting  is 

1  would  point  out  that 
again,  for  the  fifth  time  in  a 
the  present  administration,  .^_ 
President's  budget  request  below 
ure  he  requested. 

I  point  out  that  in  the  last  4 
first  4  years  of  the  Nixon  . 
tlon.  Congress  did  reduce  the  . 
budget  requests  by  $20.2  billion, 
in  that  period,  the  admlnistra 
cumulated  an  additional  deficit 
billion. 

I  am  confident  that  again 
Congress  will  reduce  the  overall 

requests  proposed  by  the 

and  it  will  add  some  of  the  ^„. 
matters  of  higher  priority.  Thi^ 
issue  at  stake  tomorrow,  when 
ate  confronts  the  question  of  w 
override  the  President's  veto  of 
tional   rehabilitation  measure, 
vital   proposal.    Congress   has 
higher  priority  than  has  the 
tion.  In  turn.  Congress  will 
lower  priority  status  certain  a_ 
tlon  spending  requests  and  will  _ 
items  accordingly.  In  this  fashioji 
confident  Congress  will  reorder 
tion's  priorities  and  will  reduce 
spending  in  doing  so. 


Cong  -ess 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
the  previous  order,   the  Senator 
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THE  CONFRONTATION  AT 
WOUNDED  KNEE 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  every  day 
there  is  a  new  crisis  involving  the  In- 
dians at  Wounded  Knee.  The  confron- 
tation grows  uglier  and  uglier.  Although 
there  is     ^^^  hostages  have  been  released,  a  Fed- 
President     ^""^i  marshal  was  wounded  last  week, 
because     ^^^"  ^^^  TV  crews  have  pulled  out.  be- 
of  beef,     ^^"se  of  the  tenseness  of  the  situation, 
on  of  the    ^^  ^^^  American  public  were  to  believe 
on  which     everything  that  they  see  and  hear  in  the 
meat    Nation's  media,  they  would  think  the 
reached    American  Indians  were  rising  up  as  one 
house-     "^^^  against  their  Federal  oppressors, 
President     driven   to   desperation   by   their   griev- 
shall  not    ^nces.  and  making  a  dramatic  stand  to 
appeal  for  justice. 

There  is  only  one  thing  wrong  with 
this  picture:    It  is  simply  not  so. 

The  handful  of  Indians  at  Wounded 
Knee  are  surrounded  by  U.S.  marshals. 
But  the  U.S.  marshals  are  surrounded 
by  protective  forces  of  the  Oglala  Sioux 
Tribe  just  waiting  to  get  their  hands  on 
the  seedy  band  of  militants  that  has 
besmirched  their  proud  name. 

In  other  words,  this  dramatic  con- 
frontation is  nothing  but  hogwash  and 
hokum.  The  bullets  are  real,  but  any 
idea  that  the  militants  holed  up  at 
Wounded  Knee  are  truly  representative 
of  the  Oglala  Sioux,  or  even  of  that 
hypothetical  group  which  the  press  re- 
fers to  simply  as  "the  Indians."  strains 
the  creduhty  of  the  American  people. 
The  social  problems  on  the  Indian  res- 
ervations are  no  doubt  real.  too.  but 
neither  the  tactics  of  the  militants  nor 
their  official  political  program  gives  any 
confidence  that  they  could  solve  these 
problems. 

There  is  a  confrontation  all  right,  but 
it  is  a  staged  one.  It  is  contrived.  It  is 
intended  to  exploit  the  feelinps  of  the 
Indian  people  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
propensity  of  the  press  to  wallow  in 
sympathy  with  anyone  who  asserts  a  so- 
called  "grievance"  against  the  U.S  Gov- 
ernment. Now  that  the  black  militants, 
the  student  radicals,  and  the  Vietcong 
have  been  squeezed  dry  of  sensational- 
ism, the  media  need  a  new  cause  to  help 
undermine  free  government. 

As  for  the  Indian  militants  themselves, 
it  is  a  classic  exercise  in  the  highly  re- 
fined techniques  of  radical  politicizatlon. 
It  IS  designed  to  force  the  Indian  peo- 
ple—and principally  those  upon  the  res- 
ervations—to accept  the  narrow,  ex- 
tremist social  and  political  views  of  the 
so-called  American  Indian  Movement— 
AIM.  It  is  well-known  that  AIM  is  pri- 
marily an  urban  organization,  with  no 
understanding  or  experience  of  problems 
on  the  reservation.  Its  principal  leader- 
ship is  drawn  heavily  from  criminal  ele- 
ments. It  is  using  gangster-style  activi- 
ties to  intimidate  and  overthrow  the  tra- 
ditional leadership  of  the  Indian  tribes 
Simultaneously,  AIM  is  trying  to  brow- 
beat the  U.S.  Government  into  accepting 
AIM  as  sole  spokesman  for  the  Indian 
tribes.  The  real  target  of  AIM  is  power. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  these  facts  make 
Under  it  very  disturbing  that  AIM  with  few 
from     exceptions,  is  already  presented  in  the 
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press  as  the  normal  and  natural  ex- 
pression of  Indian  aspirations.  No  in- 
quiry Is  made  into  AIM's  social  demands. 
No  analysis  is  offered  as  to  the  probable 
effect  of  AIM'S  revolutionary  proposals. 
No  exhaustive  investigative  reporting  is 
trained  upon  AIM's  past  activities.  The 
overall  picture  given  Is  that  "the  Indians" 
have  grievances,  that  they  have  been 
treacherously  betrayed  by  the  bureauc- 
racy in  Washington,  and  that  in  sheer 
desperation  the  noble  reformers  of  AIM 
are  making  a  last-ditch  attempt  to  ap- 
peal to  the  conscience  of  the  American 
people. 

Frankly,  I  doubt  that  there  is  a  single 
citizen  of  the  United  States  who  doe.s 
not  have  grievances  against  the  bureauc- 
racy in  Washington,  but  most  of  us  re- 
frain from  going  on  the  warpath.  W« 
use  the  constitutional  processes  of  Gov- 
ernment to  make  necessary  changes.  We 
do  not  adopt  terrorist  and  destructive 
activities.  I,  myself,  as  a  U.S.  citizen, 
have  a  grievance  against  the  bureauc- 
racy, and  that  grievance  Is  the  way  In 
which  the  officials  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  developed  a  cozy 
working  relationship  with  AIM  and 
poured  thousands  of  U.S.  tax  dollars  into 
an  organization  whose  principle  occupa- 
tion has  been  to  overthrow  the  orderly 
processes  of  the  U.S.  Government.  But 
that  is  a  subject  to  which  I  will  return 
in  a  few  minutes. 

The  fact  is  that  AIM  is  advancing  its 
program  without  any  real  concern  for 
the  hard  problems  of  the  Indian  tribes  or 
for  their  wishes.  It  is  conducting  politi- 
cal and  terrorist  agitation  to  overthrow 
the  tribal  leaders  who  have  been  elected 
through  orderly  techniques  of  local  gov- 
ernment. I  make  no  brief  for  any  particu- 
lar Indian  leader  or  group  of  leaders.  I 
will  leave  the  workings  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  to  those  who  are  regularly 
concerned  with  those  problems.  But  no 
one  should  be  allowed  to  short-circuit  the 
constitutional  system  and  threaten  U.S. 
citizens  whether  those  citizens  be  Indians 
or  anyone  else. 

AIM'S  program  is  so  absurd  that  it  can 
scarcely  bear  the  light  of  public  scrutiny. 
Few  people  realize  that  AIM  is  calling 
for  the  virtual  secession  of  the  Indian 
tribes  from  U.S.  Jurisdiction,  while  at  the 
same  time  demanding  special  privileges 
with  respect  to  judicial  Intervention,  tri- 
bal   lands,    and    the   Federalization   of 
crimes  against  Indians.  They  are  seeking 
$15  biUlon  in  Federal  aid.  They  demand 
that  relations  with  the  Indians  be  regu- 
lated entirely  by  treaties,  even  though 
the  Indians  have  been  U.S.  citizens  since 
1871.  The  concept  of  a  nation  making 
treaties  with  Its  own  citizens  is  absurd. 
But  all  these  demands— and  they  are 
made  In  great  detail— are  Irrelevant  in 
so  far  as  they  are  made  by  self-appointed 
spokesmen  whose  only  claim  to  represen- 
tation is  that  they  claim  loudlv.  They  call 
for  the  consolidation  of  all  Indian  groups 
into  one — obviously  their  own.  They  call 
for  Indian  sovereignty,  and  they  demand 
that  the  Government  deal  with  them.  All 
of    this    is    without    reference — indeed, 
often  in  direct  onposition — to  the  opin- 
ions, decisions,  and  plans  of  the  tribal 
chiefs,  and  their  peoples. 

In  short,  it  Is  the  typical  demand  of  a 
revolutionary  elite  asserting  that  they 


know  more  about  the  situation  than  the 
people  on  behalf  of  whom  they  present 
their  claim.  The  people  are  always  the 
biggest  obstacle  to  revolution  because 
they  are  too  dumb  to  understand.  There- 
fore the  revolution  must  be  imposed 
whether  they  like  it  or  not.  It  is  this  sense 
of  revolution  that  is  most  attractive  to 
the  sympathizers  of  revolution  in  some 
branches  of  the  media  and  in  some 
branches  of  the  Government.  Just  as  Mao 
Tse-tung  was  identified  as  an  agrarian 
reformer,  and  Castro  as  a  Christian 
leader,  and  the  Vietcong  as  beleaguered 
underdogs  in  a  civil  war  against  corrupt 
imperialists,  so  too  the  self-appointed 
would-be  ruling  elite  of  Wounded  Knee 
is  hailed  as  the  flower  of  the  Indian  na- 
tions. 

The  Ubel  upon  the  Indian  people  is  to- 
tally unacceptable.  The  half-dozen  lead- 
ers of  AIM  are  nothing  more  than  com- 
mon criminals  and  men  of  despicable 
character.  Their  police  records  have  even 
seeped  through  to  public  notice,  although 
I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  do  a  little 
more  investigating  on  this  score.  It  Is  not 
surprising  then  that  AIM  provided  the 
impetus  for  the  criminal  destruction  of 
the  BIA  building  contents  last  November, 
nor  that  circumstances  have  impUcated 
AIM  leaders  in  other  cases  involving  ar- 
son, riot,  and  destruction  of  property. 
One  should  certainly  have  expected  the 
criminal  activities  for  which  the  AIM 
leaders  are  under  indictment  at  Wounded 
Knee.  Their  previous  convictions  ranged 
from  repeated  common  drunkenness 
through  assault  and  battery,  forgery, 
burglary,  and  armed  robbery.  Indeed,  ac- 
cording to  one  Indian  leader,  AIM  "was 
cooked  up  in  the  Minnesota  peniten- 
tiary." But  now  we  are  asked  to  forgive 
everything,  because  they  commit  their 
crimes  in  the  name  of  politics. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  re- 
count the  police  records  of  the  principal 
leaders  in  the  seige  at  Wounded  Knee.  It 
is  unpleasant  to  go  in  such  detals.  I  be- 
lieve that  every  man  should  be  allowed 
to  pay  his  debt  to  society  and  given  the 
opportunity  for  a  fresh  start.  These  men, 
however,  apparently  used  the  opportu- 
nity for  a  fresh  start  in  crime,  even 
though  they  dress  up  their  actions  with 
the  trappings  of  injustice  and  politics. 

Russell  Chares  Means,  the  principal 
spokesman  at  Wounded  Knee:  has  a 
string  of  arrest  dating  back  to  1957  for 
petty  theft,  common  drunkenness,  as- 
sault with  a  deadly  weapon,  disorderly 
conduct,  and  failure  to  provide  for  a 
minor  child.  As  he  became  involved  in 
AIM  activities,  such  bookings  escalated 
into  trespass,  unlawful  entry,  carrying  a 
concealed  weapon,  and  arson.  He  is  the 
only  AIM  leader  who  is  a  Sioux. 

Dennis  Banks,  a  cofounder  of  AIM. 
according  to  news  reports  was  convicted 
15  times  on  charges  including  assault 
and  battery  and  burglary.  He  was  also 
arrested  for  forgery  of  a  Government 
check,  although  the  charge  was  later 
dismissed. 

Carter  Augustus  Camp  has  a  record 
simUar  to  Means  for  repeated  drunk 
driving,  resisting  officers,  aiding  and 
abetmg  a  felon,  and  possession  of  mari- 
juana. 

Vernon  Franklin  Bellecourt,  another 
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cofounder  of  AIM,  was  convicted  of 
burglary  in  1950  and  sentenced  to  5  to 
40  years.  In  1956,  he  was  again  con- 
victed of  armed  robbery.  He  was  also 
held  as  a  parole  violator  and  for  check 
fraud.  When  he  began  working  with 
AIM,  his  activities  led  to  charges  of 
rioting  and  inciting  a  riot. 

Clyde  Thomas  Bellecourt,  brother  of 
Franklin,  was  convicted  of  armed  rob- 
bery in  1954  and  sentenced  to  serve  2  to 
15  years.  After  parole,  he  was  convicted 
again  in  1958  of  burglary,  sentenced  to 
5  years  in  prison;  paroled  again;  con- 
victed of  burglary  in  1960,  and  paroled 
in  1964.  In  1969,  he  was  charged  with  ag- 
gravated robbery  and  pleaded  guilty  to 
sunple  assault.  Thereupon  he  took  up  his 
AIM  Eictivities. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  these  details 
are  spelled  out  in  an  article  that  ap- 
peared m  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
for  November  12,  1972,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
m  the  Record  at  this  point  in  mv  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

The  Three  Indian  Leaders  Had  Long 

Records 

(By  Michael  Satchell) 

Three  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  In- 
dlans  who  looted  files,  destroyed  or  stole 
irreplacable  Indian  artifacts  and  caused 
nearly  $2  million  In  damage  during  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
buUdlng  are  well  known  to  police  in  Mln- 
neapolls,  where  they  have  extensive  crimi- 
nal records. 

A  high  police  official  there  said  Denis 
v^^;  S'Tf*  Bellecourt  and  his  brother. 
Vernon  BeUecourt.  have  served  sentences  \A 
Minnesota  penitentiaries  for  a  variety  of 
felony  offenses,  including  burglarv  aeera- 
vated  assault  and  armed  robbery  ' 
H,^^^<^^^^  "^  leaders  of  the  American  In- 
dian Movement.  Banks,  one  of  the  cofound- 
t^^  u  ^  }^  *^^  national  field  director 
and  lives  in  Minneapolis.  Vernon  BeUecourt 
is  a  national  codlrector  of  the  organization 

C?vdp  R^,/"''^"'^  ^''^^''  Colo.^  Chapter 
Clyde  Bellecourt  Is  executive  director  of  the 
Minneapolis  group,  one  of  the  largest  with 
more  than  100  members  ^"^gesi  with 


their  theft  of  Indian  documents  and  de- 
struction of  art. 

A  Minneapolis  police  official  said  Banks 
has  been  convicted  15  times  on  charges  in- 
cluding assault  and   battery  and   burglary 

Clyde  Bellecourt.  the  officials  said  was 
found  guilty  of  armed  robbery  in  1954  and 
was  sentenced  to  serve  2  to  15  years  in  pri- 
son. After  parole,  police  said,  he  was  con- 
victed in  1958  of  burglary,  sentenced  to  5 
years  In  prison,  paroled  again  and  then  was 
convicted  cf  burglary  in  i960  and  paroled  In 

Police  said  Clyde  Bellecourt  now  U  fac- 
ing charges  of  aggravated  criminal  propertv 
damage  Involving  vandalism  at  a  Minne- 
apolis restaurant. 

Vernon  BeUecourt  was  convicted  of  bur- 
glary In  1950  and  armed  robbery  in  1953 
receiving  a  prison  sentence  of  5  to  40  years" 
police  said.  •* 


A    $113,000    U.S.    grant 

AIM  also  has  a  $113,000  federal  grant  to 
operate  educational  facilities  for  Indians 

■nie  FBI  is  conducting  a  '•full-scale"  In- 
vestigation Into  the  destruction  and  theft  at 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Justice  De- 
partment sources  said,  -We  wUl  prosecute 
in  any  area  we  can." 

jJ^^  *'^°  Bellecourts.  Banks  and  a  fourth 
Indian,  Russell  Means  of  Porcupine  SD 
emerged  as  the  leaders  of  the  six-dky  oc-' 
cupatlon  Of  the  bureau.  Means  was  formerlv 
an  AIM  National  Director,  but  reslgueTS 
returned  to  the  Oglala  Sioux  Pine  Ridge 
reservation  In  South  Dakota.  ^ 

During  the  siege.  Vernon  BeUecourt  and 
Means  were  the  most  visible  leaders,  servine 
as  spokesman  for  the  protesters  and  han- 
dling inquiries  from  the  news  media.  Inside 
the  buUding.  Banks  and  Clyde  BeUecourt 
were  involved  in  security  and  other  Internal 
aspects  of  the  occupation. 

BURNETT    CRITICAI, 

The  AIM  leaders  took  over  the  TraU  of 
Broken  Treaties  campaign,  a  peaceful  lobby- 
ing effort  organized  principally  by  Robert 
Burnett,  a  Rosebud,  S.D.  Sioux.  Burnett 
gradually  lost  control  of  the  program  and 
has  since  condemned  the  AIM  leaders  for 


VOWED    TO    FIGHT 

Members  of  the  American  Indian  Move- 
ment formed  the  nucleus  of  the  group  that 
^i^Ji^'^^.'^.^r"  headquarters,  armed  ther^- 
selves  With  deadly  makeshift  weapons  in- 
cluding gasoline  bombs,  clubs  and  lances 
and  vowed  to  fight  to  the  death  to  prevent 
the  government  from  retaking  the  buUdlng 
fi.^!  T°'/.'^^*"°'''  ^cording  to  one  na- 
M?nnlJT^''  ^"'"^*"*'  "^^  'looked  up  in  the 
Minnesota  penitentiary,"  AIM  is  described  by 
Tr^Z  .'.^^!f^^  "militant"  and  "action  ori! 
ented,  and  from  their  descriptions  of  tac- 
tics, operation  and  goals,  seems  to  exhlWt 

Xk  Irn'^T''''"''  °'  *^«  more  mmtSt 
tiers      "''^^^  ^°"P^  S"«=h  «  tlie  Black  Pan- 

tor^w.tff  ^^"*=h^"  °'  Washington,  a  codlrec 
tor  with  Vernon  Bellecourt,  said  AIM  oper- 
ates   survival  schools"  for  Indian  children. 

M  nn«  ''^*!?'^  ^  Cleveland.  MUwaukee  an^ 
Minneapolis  and  on  the  West  Coast. 

"SUEVrVAL    SCHOOLS" 

■nie  curriculum.  Mitchell  said.  Is  about 
80  percent  "true  Indian  history"  and  about 
20  percent  "the  three  Rs." 

A  spokesman  for  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  confirmed  this  week  that  AIM 

IITJ^  *^"  f '''•°<^°  ^^'^^  °°  ^'^y  1  to  fund 
s^  p!^o°^  ''^  MUwaukee.  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul.  The  schools  were  described  on  grant 

mg  dropCms."'  '"^"^^^'^'^^  '-'  rehabiUtat- 

th'i7?..?V  ^^^'^  survival  schools  because  in 

«?.!  t  ^'•.^■°"  ''^  «°*  *°  condition  voung- 
sters  to  survive."  Mitchell  said  " 

AIM  was  started  July  28,  1968,  In  Minne- 
apolis. Mitchell  said.  He  said  he  ^vas  a  co- 
founder  with  Banks  and  Vernon  BeUecourt. 
J?rs  Z^^7^^  T  "'^^  ^^  '^^""^  4.500  mem- 
?wo  m  CanaSa"''"  '"  *^^  ^""^"^  ^^^^^  ^'^ 
Financial  support  Is  provided  through  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
along  with  substantial  funds  from  chS 
groups  and  private  Individuals. 

AIM  chapters  operate  with  virtually  au- 
tonomy,  with  about  half  located  on  reserva- 
tions and  the  others  In  urban  areas.  A  fea- 
ture Of  their  broad  program  for  economic 
and  social  gain  and  tribal  self  determlnatloa 
Is  the  "security  force." 

During  the  occupation  of  the  bureau  sev- 
eral of  the  weapon -carrying  guards  were  red 
berets  signifying  membership  in  the  AIM  se- 
curity patrol.  "We  have  quite  a  bunch  of 
them,  Mitchell  said  in  describing  the  AIM 
security  guards.  "They  are  our  own  police." 
AIM  maintains  a  six-man  office  in  Wash- 
ington headed  by  Mitchell  and  a  20-man  of- 
fice in  Milwaukee.  It  has  full-time  staffers 
on  salary.  Including  the  Bellecourt  brothers 
and  Banks.  An  approximate  number  of  full- 
time  employees  could  not  be  determined. 

Mitchell  confirmed  that  AIM  leaders  were 
in  possession  of  treaties  and  documents 
stolen  from  the  bureau,  but  said  he  did  not 


they 


were.  He 
,  be 
the  dcKsu- 
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acknowledged 


of  the  art 
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know  who  had  them,  or  where 
said  that  If  the  leaders  were 
had  heard  there  was  a  posslblUty 
ments  would  be  destroyed. 

"I  cannot  Justify  the  destructlor 
and    artifacts,"    Mitchell 
am   appalled   that   they   were   destroyed 
taken.  I  hope  they  are  returned 
the  proper  people." 

Mr.  HELMS.  It  was  a  pretty  crew, 
therefore,  that  appointed  themselves 
spokesmen  for  all  the  Indians.  Recently, 
the  Washington  Post  printed  a  letter 
from  the  president  of  the  Oglula  Sioux 
Tribe,  Dick  Wilson.  His  letter  is  eloquent 
and  speaks  for  itself.  However,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  one  jarticiilar 
paragraph: 

I  believe  In  tribal  self-g5vernmei  ,t 
dlan  people  speaking  up  for  thems  Jves 
I  don't  believe  In  taking  hcstages, 
enlng  lives.  And,  I  don't  believe  1 
Ing  government  operations.  I  thlijk 
plain  stupid,  and  It  doesn't  help  a 
dlan.  It  sure  doesn't  help  my  peodle 
why  I  have  been  opposed  to  the 
ment  and  have  made  no  bones  ab^ut 
how  I  feel.  Because  I  spoke  my 
AIM  people  have  been  against  me 
made  threats  against  me  and  my  family 


and  In- 
But 
n  threat- 
dlsrupt- 
that   is 
single  In- 
That's 
AjM  move- 
saying 
mind,  the 
and  have 


unanimms  con- 
Wilson's 
at  this 


Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  the  entire  text  of  Mr 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Recorh 
point. 

There  being  no  objection, 
wEis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows : 

Thb  Oglala  Siottx  President  on  IniIian  GoV' 
ernment  and  the  aim  move  4ent 


tlie 


bsen 


newspai  lers 


cat 


reserva  ;lon 

c  ty  ( 


During  the  last  few  days  I  have 
Ing  what  the  white  man's 
been  saying  about  the  goings-on  or 
ervatlons.   It  has  made   me   really 
Why  don't  the  reporters  try  to  find 
going  on  before  they  start  writing? 

If  you  want  to  know  what  Is 
Wounded  Knee  now  you  have  to 
what  has  been  happening  to  our 
the   last   hundred   years.   After   thii 
States  army  Invaded  our  country 
warriors  finally  had  to  surrender  In 
United  States  set  up  an  occupatlor 
ment  for  us.  We  were  run  by  the 
Indian  Affairs  and  on  our 
superintendent  was  the  mayor,  the 
cil,  and  the  chief  Judge,  all  rolled 
He  really  was  a  tin  god.   Yes,  th^re 
also  some  Indian  spokesmen,  but 
nothing  but  puppets. 

Our  occupation   government   lasted 
long  time.  More  than  50  years 
the  first  change  came.  Under  the 
organization  Act  of  1934  we  were  finally 
a  chance  to  set  up  our  own 
did  that  by  vote  of  the  people  In 
Jorlty  of  the  people  voted  to  set  up 
government,  but  there  was  a  strong 
against  It.  A  lot  of  people  were 
to  being  run  by  the  Bureau  of  Indlajn 
and  wanted  to  keep  It  that  way.  Oiu- 
ernment  was  set  up  by  a  vote  of  1,3*  I 
1-041  against.  The  opponents  of  sell 
ment.  the  people  who  preferred  . 
have  been  agitating  against  our 
«rnment  for  a  long,  long  time. 

But  our  tribal  self  government 
since  1935.  The  people  elected  a 
a  tribal  council  In  accordance  with 
constitution.  The  council  passes 
and  the  president  and  his  staff  have 
them  out. 

The  present  council  and  I,  as 
were   elected   by   the   voters   of   thi 
Sioux  Tribe  in  the  tribal  election  ol 
ber  1971.  I  received  1.654  votes  and 
ponent  received  1.130  votes.  We  wen 
two  candidates  In  the  primary,  wh^re 
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were  six  candidates.  The  councUmen  were 
elected  In  the  same  election,  each  of  them 
running  from  his  district.  We  have  no  po- 
litical parties  in  our  tribe.  Each  candidate 
runs  on  his  own. 

Since  we  took  office  in  1972,  the  council  and 
I  have  tried  to  run  the  affairs  of  the  tribe 
to  the  best  of  our  ability.  It  is  a  hard  Job. 
Our  people  have  lots  of  problems  and  we 
sure  need  more  help  than  we  have  been 
getting.  But  we  have  tried  hard  and  we 
have  tried  to  do  our  best.  Everybody  knows 
now  who  Is  in  charge  of  this  reservation. 
It  is  the  tribal  government,  not  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

As  I  have  said,  there  are  some  people  who 
haven't  Uked  the  tribal  government  ever 
since  it  was  set  up  and  they  still  have  sup- 
porters today.  When  they  are  agitating,  they 
are  not  Just  agitating  against  me  personally 
but  against  a  tribal  government  that  takes 
charge;  they  really  don't  want  their  own 
people  to  run  the  affairs  of  the  reservation. 
They  have  more  faith  in  being  run  by  out- 
siders than  in  their  own  people  they  believe 
in  paternalism. 

I  believe  In  tribal  self  government  and 
Indian  people  speaking  up  for  themselves 
But  I  don't  believe  in  taking  hostages.  In 
threatening  lives.  And  I  don't  believe  in  dis- 
rupting government  operations.  I  think  that 
Is  plain  stupid.  It  doesn't  help  a  single  In- 
dian. It  sure  doesn't  help  my  people.  That's 
why  I  have  been  opposed  to  the  AIM  move- 
ment and  have  maide  no  bones  about  say- 
ing how  I  feel.  Because  I  spoke  my  mind,  the 
AIM  people  have  been  against  me  and  have 
made  threats  against  me  and  my  family. 

It  would  really  be  funny.  If  It  weren't  so 
serious,  that  some  of  the  paternallsts  on 
our  reservation  who  want  to  abolish  the 
tribal  government  and  go  back  to  being  run 
by  the  superintendent  have  linked  up  with 
the  same  people  who  tore  up  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  in  Washington.  But  that 
Is  what  has  happened  at  Wounded  Knee. 
Both  sides  have  only  one  Interest,  to  em- 
barrass the  tribal  government  of  the  Oglala 
Sioux  Tribe. 

But  we  are  going  to  stick  to  omx  Job.  We 
are  going  to  do  what  Is  right.  We  are  going  to 
see  to  It  that  we  have  law  and  order  on  our 
reservation  and  we  are  going  to  do  our  very 
best  to  give  our  people  a  better  life.  What 
we  are  asking  the  newspapers  to  do  Is  to  be 
fair  to  us.  Is  that  too  much? 

Dick  Wilson, 
President  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe. 
Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  Wilson  is  the  elected 
representative  of  the  Oglala  Sioux,  but 
he  is  by  no  means  the  only  Indian 
leader  who  opposes  AIM.  The  Mohawk 
Indian  publication  Akwesasne  Notes 
recently  printed  a  partial  list  of  tribal 
chiefs  throughout  the  United  States  who 
disagreed  vith  the  activities  of  AIM. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  partial  list  of  tribal  chiefs 
opposed  to  AIM  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

List 

Donald  R.  Antona,  President  of  Intertribal 
Council  of  Arizona. 

Juan  B.  Abelta,  Iseto  Pueblo  Oovemor. 

Paul  Tafoya,  Santa  Clara  Pueblo. 

James  Porter,  Nambe  Governor. 

Leonard  C.  Burch,  Southern  Uts  Mountain 
Tribal  Chairman. 

Hubert  Velarde,  President,  Jlcarllla  Apache 
Tribe. 

Pat  Toya,  Jemez  Pueblo  Oovemor. 

Harry  L.  Martinez,  Acoma  Pueblo  Governor. 

Clarence  Hamilton,  Hopl  Tribal  Council 
Chairman. 


Noah    Powell,    Principal    Chief.    Eastern 
Band  of  Cherokee  Indians,  North  Carolina 

Enos  J.  Francisco,  Jr.,  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Papago  Tribal  Council. 

Buffalo  Tiger,  Chairman  of  the  Mlccosukee 
Tribal  Council,  Prog  Station.  Florida. 

Antone  Gonzales,  Sr.  Chairman  of  Colo- 
rado River  Indian  Tribes. 

Bruce  Townsend,  President,  Oklahoma  In- 
tertribal Council. 

B.     Bob     Stopp,     Cherokee     Nation     of 
Oklahoma. 

Joseph  Uplcksovn,  President,  Arctic  Slove 
Regional  Corporation. 

H.   Lee  Motah,   President,  United   Tribes 
Western  Oklahoma  and  Kansas. 

Peter  Masten.  Jr.,  Chairman,  Hoopa  Valley 
Business  Council. 

James    Henry.    Tribal    Chairman.    Turtle 
Mountain  Band  of  Chippewa. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  might  also  add  that 
the  facts  tend  to  support  Mr.  Wilson's 
views.  The  dissidents  on  the  Oglala 
Sioux  Reservation  have  tried  to  impeach 
him  four  times,  and  have  been  repudi- 
ated as  many  times  by  their  own  peo- 
ple. It  was  the  latest  rejection  that  led 
AIM  to  indulge  in  terrorist  tactics  by 
sei2lng  hostages,  making  threats,  and 
assaulting  Federal  marshals  with  dead- 
ly fire  at  Woimded  Knee.  The  AIM  lead- 
ers have  been  driven  to  desperation  not 
by  their  treatment  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, but  by  their  rejection  by  the  bulk 
of  their  own  people. 

What,  then,  gave  AIM  its  start?  At 
crucial  stages  in  its  development,  AIM 
has  been  given  material  and  moral  as- 
sistance from  the  very  Federal  Govern- 
ment it  is  attacking. 

One  of  AIM'S  first  activities  was  the 
organization  of  so-called  survival  schools 
for  Indian  children  in  Milwaukee,  Min- 
neapolis, and  St.  Paul.  These  are  appar- 
ently organized  along  the  lines  of  the 
infamous  Black  Panther  schools  for  the 
political  indoctrination  of  the  young.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Evening  Star  article  I 
referred  to  earlier,  the  curriculum  con- 
tained about  80  percent  so-called  true 
Indian  history,  and  about  20  percent 
the  three  R's.  Incredibly,  these  schools 
were  funded  with  a  $113,000  grant  from 
OEO.  Despite  the  notorious  and  imsav- 
ory  character  of  the  leaders  of  AIM, 
whose  records  were  easily  available  if 
the  slightest  check  had  been  made,  OEO 
put  them  in  charge  of  molding  the  char- 
acters of  young  Indian  children.  The 
curriculum  alone  is  suspicious  enough, 
but  funding  a  group  led  by  criminals 
with  Federal  funds  is  inexcusable. 

It  was  this  group,  then,  that  came  to 
Washington  under  the  name  of  "The 
Trail  of  Broken  Treaties,"  to  lay  waste 
to  the  BIA.  OEO  spokesmen  have  denied 
that  any  OEO  funds  were  used  for  the 
planning  and  organization  of  "The  Trail 
of  Broken  Treaties."  Nevert;heless,  the 
$113,000  grant  was  suspended  in  Novem- 
ber of  the  then  OEO  Director  Philip 
Sanchez,  when  it  became  apparent  that 
a  tie  might  exist  between  the  BIA  take- 
over and  the  AIM  school  grant. 

However,  an  emergency  OEO  grant  of 
$66,500  was  made  for  the  annoimced  pur- 
pose of  sending  the  invaders  home.  This 
grant  was  made  imder  very  unusual  cir- 
cumstances which  demonstrate  the  close 
working  relationship  between  OEO  and 
the  invaders. 
Testimony  before  the  House  Interior 
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Committee  shows  that,  in  the  first  place, 
the  money  was  given  personally  to  two 
AIM  spokesmen  in  the  form  of  cash,  all 
$66,500  of  it.  No  accoimting  was  ever  re- 
ceived as  to  how  the  money  was  dis- 
tributed, if  it  was.  What  seems  to  be 
simply  a  pro  forma  request  was  made  for 
an  accounting,  but  none  was  received  at 
the  time  or  subsequently.  OEO  said  that 
they  seldom  got  an  accounting  of  money 
spent  for  "family"  matters.  In  fact,  the 
representatives  of  OEO  were  escorted 
from  BIA  after  delivering  the  currency, 
but  before  it  was  allegedly  distributed. 
Second,  this  testimony  further  shows 
that  the  money  was  made  available  on  a 
crash  basis,  even  before  the  grant  could 
be  processed,  because  OEO  promised  to 
reimburse  AIM  for  funds  they  already 
had  in  the  Riggs  Bank  in  Washington. 
These  funds  were  $45,000  proceeds  from 
an  earlier  OEO  grant.  OEO  negotiated 
with  Riggs  to  allow  an  overdraft  of  $20,- 
500  for  a  few  days  while  the  emergency 
grant  was  processed. 

Thirdly,  the  peculiar  justification  pre- 
sented for  the  grant  needs  special  scru- 
tiny. The  Government  was  essentially 
faced  with  a  blackmail  situation  and  it 
chose  to  give  In  to  blackmail.  To  put  it 
bluntly,  the  Government  chose  to  make  a 
$66,500  cash  payoff  to  AIM  to  get  them 
to  give  up  their  illegal  actions.  Evidently, 
this  Is  what  has  given  AIM  the  feeling 
that  crime,  indeed,  does  pay. 

The  legal  basis  for  the  grant  was  pure 
slight  of  hand.  The  general  counsel  of 
OEO.  Burt  A.  Gallegos,  testified  that  the 
money  was  given  on  the  basis  of  emer- 
gency provision  in  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964.  This  law  provided- 
Financial  assistance  for  the  provision  of 
such  medical  supplies  and  services,  nutri- 
tional foodstuffs,  and  related  services,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  counteract  conditions  of 
starvation  or  malnutrition  among  the  poor. 
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One  would  hardly  have  thought  that 
this  clause  would  be  Invoked  when  the 
alleged  starvation  was  willingly  under- 
taken by  the  victims  themselves  on  be- 
half of  a  program  of  illegal  actions.  Yet 
Gallegos,  without  batting  an  eye, 
summed  it  up  this  way : 

We  were  also  satisfied  that  the  necessary 
providing  to  the  Indians,  most  of  whom  are 
poor,  an  effective  but  orderly  opportunity  to 
present  Important  grievances  that  they  legit- 
imately wish  to  present  to  the  government, 
and  which  they  were  entitled  to  present  un- 
der the  Constitution,  laws  and  treaties  was 
consonant  with  the  policy  of  the  EOA  (Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act).  .  .  .  The  statutory 
provision,  although  of  course  It  centers  on 
problems  of  nutrition  and  health  Is  not  nar- 
rowly construed  nor  narrowly  intended,  and 
It  is  our  understanding  that  it  was  intended 
by  the  Congress  to  present  a  strong  and  fiexl- 
ble  authority  for  dealing  with  emergency 
conditions. 

Buttressed  by  such  apologists  in  gov- 
ernment, AIM  left  with  its  booty.  How- 
ever, they  did  not  go  home.  AIM  went  to 
Scottsbluff,  Nebr.,  In  mid-January  to 
organize  another  demonstration  that 
ended  In  a  junior  high  school  being  fire- 
bombed  with  two  molotov  cocktails.  Five 
members  of  AIM  were  arrested  by  local 
authorities  on  arson -connected  charges. 

The  demonstrations  were  then  taken 
to  Custer,  S.  Dak.  AIM-led  mobs  broke 
into  the  courthouse.  The  chamber  of 


commerce  building  was  burned  to  the 
ground.  Two  police  cars  were  heavily 
damaged,  and  police  equipment  was 
stolen. 

At  this  point,  AIM  was  also  hot  in  the 
middle  of  its  ill-fated  campaign  to  im- 
peach Oglala  Sioux  President  Dick  Wil- 
son. The  selection  of  Wounded  Knee, 
with  all  of  its  highly  emotional  histori- 
cal connotations,  was  carefully  done  with 
an  eye  to  inducing  sympathetic  elements 
in  the  media  to  play  up  the  confronta- 
tion as  though  the  Indians  and  the  U.S. 
Cavalry  were  meeting  eyeball  to  eyeball. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  real 
confrontation  is  between  the  handful  of 
militants  among  the  Indians,  and  the 
great  majority  of  Indians  and  authentic 
Indian  leaders  who  reject  the  militants 
and  their  radical  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  nothing  I  have  said  here  today  re- 
flects upon  the  Indian  people  as  a  whole, 
or  minimizes  the  very  real  problems 
which  they  have  In  today's  society.  The 
Indians  are  the  victims  of  AIM;  they  are 
the  real  target.  AIM's  aim  is  to  polarize 
the  Indian  community  In  order  to  split  off 
the  real  leaders  from  as  much  of  the 
community  as  possible.  In  any  human 
society  there  are  going  to  be  shortcom- 
ings and  failures;  It  is  a  plain  fact  of 
human  nature  that  difficulties  and  hard- 
ships can  be  nurtured  into  grievances, 
and  grievances  into  hostility.  The  differ- 
ence is  that  the  objective  situation  is 
overlaid  with  emotional  rancor,  and  the 
victim  is  thus  prepared  to  sunder  his  ties 
with  the  society  that  has  supposedly 
made  him  unhappy. 

It  is  an  old  story.  By  now  the  tech- 
niques have  been  perfected  by  revolution- 
aries of  all  stripes  and  motivations.  Hrst 
comes  the  zeroing  in  on  any  local  prob- 
lem that  can  be  identified  in  a  sharply 
defined  class  of  people.  Then  comes  the 
so-called  development  of  class  conscious- 
ness, that  Is  to  say,  agitation  to  reinforce 
the  idea  that  they  are  being  discrimi- 
nated against  as  a  group.  If  this  is  suc- 
cessful, then  the  group  has  been  alien- 
ated first  from  its  old  leaders,  then  from 
the  society  in  which  it  occupies  a  niche. 
Those  who  do  not  go  along  are  induced 
to  remain  passive  through  social  pres- 
sxu-es,  threats,  and  even  terror. 

The  whole  scenario  need  not  be  played 
through,  but  AIM  is  making  a  blatant  at- 
tempt to  play  the  part  as  arrogantly  as 
it  can.  Fortunately,  the  Indian  peoples 
are  not  going  along;  AIM's  most  impor- 
tant source  of  support  comes  from  sim- 
plistic white  men.  The  Indians  reject 
AIM  because  it  is  totalitarian  in  its  phi- 
losophy and  techniques.  It  is  unconsti- 
tutional in  its  demands,  and  criminal  in 
its  activities.  Its  proposal  for  the  reasser- 
tion  of  Indian  sovereignty  and  retroces- 
sion of  U.S.  citizenship  would  be  a  step 
backward  from  which  the  Indians  would 
never  emerge  into  the  modern  world.  The 
appointment  of  AIM  as  sole  Indian  rep- 
resentative would  grant  enormous  power 
to  a  group  of  gangsters  who  are  grasping 
for  control. 

The  Indians  today  already  enjoy  a 
semlprivileged  status  as  long  as  they 
live  within  the  tribal  structure  of  the 
reservation.  It  is  up  to  the  freely  elected 
Indian  leaders  to  govern  the  tribes;  the 


United  States  should  not  arbitrarily  im- 
pose self-appointed  leaders  such  as  AIM 
upon  the  Indians.  As  the  Supreme  Court 
stated  as  recently  as  Monday,  March  26, 
in  McClanahan  against  Arizona  State 
Tax  Commission: 

Indians  today  are  American  citizens. 
They  have  the  right  to  vote,  to  use  stete 
courts,  and  they  receive  some  state  services. 
But  It  Is  nonetheless  true,  as  It  was  In  the 
last  century,  "that  the  relation  of  the  In- 
dian tribes  living  within  the  borders  of  the 
United  States  Is  an  anomalous  one  and  of 
a  complex  character.  .  .  .  They  were,  and 
always  have  been,  regarded  as  having  a 
semi-independent  position  when  they  pre- 
served their  tribal  relations;  not  as  States, 
not  as  nations,  not  as  possessed  of  the  full 
attributes  of  sovereignty,  but  as  a  sepa- 
rate people,  with  the  power  of  regulating 
their  internal  and  social  relations,  and  thus 
far  not  brought  under  the  laws  of  the  Union 
of  the  State  within  whose  limits  thev 
reside."  ' 

Mr.  President,  since  many  of  my  col- 
leagues may  not  be  familiar  with  the  20 
demands  of  AIM,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  and 
that  they  be  followed  by  the  commentary 
on  them  prepared  by  Mr.  Frank  Car- 
lucci.  Deputy  Director  of  OMB 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 
"Trail  or  Broken  Treaties":  Fob  Renewal 

OF  Contracts— Reconstruction  or  Indun 

CoMMUNrriEs  and  Securing  an  Indian  Pd- 

ture  in  America 

1.  Restoration  of  Constitutional  Treaty. 
Making  Authority.  —  The  U.S.  President 
Should  propose  by  executive  message  and 
the  Congress  should  consider  and  enact  leg- 
islation to  repeal  the  provision  in  the  1871 
Indian  Appropriations  Act,  which  withdrew 
federal  recognition  from  Indian  Tribes  and 
Nations  as  political  entitles  which  could  be 
contract  by  treaties  with  the  United  States 
in  order  that  the  President  may  resume 
the  exercise  of  his  fuU  constitutional  author- 
ity for  acting  in  the  matters  of  Indian  Af- 
falrs-^and  In  order  that  Indian  Nations  may 
represent  their  own  Interests  in  the  manner 
and  method  envisioned  and  provided  In  the 
Federal  Constitution. 

2.  EstablUhment  of  Treaty  Commission  to 
make  New  Treaties. —The  President  should 
Impanel  and  the  Congress  establish,  within 
the  next  year,  a  Treaty  Commission  to  con- 
tract a  security  and  assistance  treaty.  <» 
treaties,  with  Indian  people  to  negotiate  a 
national  commitment  to  the  future  of  Indian 
people  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  Twentieth 
Century.  Authority  should  be  granted  to  al- 
low Tribes  to  contract  by  separate  and  In- 
dividual treaty,  mulU-trlbal  or  regional 
groupings,  or  national  coUectlve,  respecting 
general  or  limited  subject  matter— and  pro- 
vide that  no  provisions  of  existing  treaty 
agreements  may  be  withdrawn  or  In  any 
manner  affected  without  the  expUclt  con- 
sent and  agreement  of  any  partlcularlv- 
related  Indian  Nation. 

3.  An  address  to  the  American  People  and 
Joint  Session  of  Congress  .—The  President 
and  the  leadership  of  Congress  should  make 
commitment  now  and  next  January  to  re- 
quest and  arrange  for  four  Native  Ameri- 
cans— selected  by  Indian  people  at  a  future 
date — the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
any  deslgiiated  U.S.  Senators  and  U.S.  Rep- 
resentatives to  address  a  Joint  Session  of 
Congress  and  the  American  people  through 
national  communications  media,  regarding 
the  Indian  future  within  the  American  Na- 
tion, and  relationships  between  the  Federal 
Qovermnent  and  Indian  Nations — on  or  be- 
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4.  Commission  to  Review  TTea\y 
merits  and  Violations. — The 
Immediately   create   a   multt 
and  non-Iudlan  Commission  to 
mestlc  treaty  commitments  and 
of  chronic  violations  and  to 
act  for  corrective  actions 
position  of  mandatory  sanctions 
restraints  upon   violative  activities 
eluding  formulation  of  legislation 
to  protect  the  Jeopardized  Indian 
eliminate    the    unending    patten  s 
hlbltlvely  expensive  lawsuits  an< . 
fenses — which  habitually  have 
decisive  and  indeterm'lnate  resul 
frequently  forming  guidelines  for 
battles  or  additional  challenges 
against   Indian   rights.    (Indians 
attorneys  and  lawyers  more  than 
since  1962.  Yet  many  Indian  peopi  • 
ally  Imprisoned  In  the  nation's 
In   being  forced  constantly   to 
rights,  and  while  many  Tribes 
maintain  a  multitude  of  suits  in 
Jurisdictions  relating  to  the  same 
issue,  or  a  few  similar  Issues, 
need  for  more  attorney  assistance 
Is  for  Institution  of  protectio:is 
violations  acd  minimize  the 
attacks  upon  Xn^iian  rights.) 

5.  Rcs-uhmission  of  Unratified 
the   Senate. — The   President 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  of  the  next 
treaties  negotiated  with  Indian 
their  representatives,   but  never 
ratified   nor   rendered   moot   by 
treaty  contract  with  such  Indl 
Ing  ratified  treaties  with  the 
The  primary  purpose  to  be  servi 
that  of  restoring  the  rule  of  law 
lationships  between  such   Indian^ 
United  States,  and  resuming  a 
of    rights    controlled    by    treaty 
Where   the   failure   to  ratify 
operated  to  affirm  the  cessions 
title  to  Indian  lands  and  territory, 
to  secure   and   protect   the 
lands,  rights,  and  resources 
cession,  relinquishment  or  loss, 
adopt  resolutions  certifying  that 
facto  ratification  has  been 
Government  of  the  United  States 
that  appropriate  actions  be 
restore  to  such  Indians  an 
ure  of  their  reserved  rights  and 
lands,  resources  and  rights  of 
ment.  Additionally,  the  President 
gress   should   direct    that    reports 
eluded  upon  the  disposition  of 
and  title  which  were  to  be 
such    rights    and    land    title    wen 
vested  or  held,  for  people  of  Natjv 
blood  under  the   1848  Treaty  of 
Hidalgo  with  Mexico. 

6.  All  Indians  To  Be  Governed 
Relations. — The  Congress  should 
Resolution   declaring   that,   as   a 
public  policy  and  good  faith,  all 
pie  In  the  United  States  shall  be 
to  be  In  treaty  relations  with 
Government  and  governed  by 
such  relationship. 

7.  Mandatory  Relief  Against 
Violations. — The  Congress  should 
section  to  Title  28  of  the  United 
to  provide  for  the  Judicial 
protection   of   Indian  Treaty 
section  shovild  direct  that,  upon 
an  Indian  Tribe  or  prescribed 
and  Individuals  claiming 
to,  or  Interference  in  the  equitable 
faith  exercise  of  any  rights,  gov 
thorlty,  or  utilization   and 
resources,   secured   by   Treaty, 
the  Federal  District  Courts  shall 
mediate     enjolnder     or     mjunctllv 
against  any  non-Indian  party  or 
Including  State  governments  and 
divisions  or  officers,  alleged  to  be 
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such  injurious  or  interfering  actions,  until 
such  time  as  the  District  U.S.  Court  may  be 
reasonably  satisfied  that  a  Treaty  violation 
Is  not  being  conrniltted,  or  otherwise  satis- 
fled  that  the  Indians'  Interests  and  rights.  In 
equity  and  In  law.  are  preserved  and  pro- 
tected from  jeopardy  and  secure  from  harm. 
8.  Judicial  Recognition  of  Indian  Right  to 
Interpret  Treaties. — The  Congress  should  by 
law  provide  for  a  new  system  of  federal  court 
Jurisdiction  and  procedure,  when  Indian 
treaty  or  governmental  rights  are  at  issue, 
and  when  there  are  non-Indian  parities  In- 
volved In  the  controversy,  whereby  an  Indian 
Tribe  or  Indian  party  may  by  motion  advance 
the  case  from  a  federal  District  Court  for 
hearing  and  decision  by  the  related  U.S.  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals,  "rhe  law  should  provide 
that,  once  an  interpretation  upon  the  matter 
has  been  rendered  by  either  a  federal  district 
or  circuit  court,  an  Indian  Nation  may.  on  Its 
own  behalf  or  on  behalf  of  any  of  Its  mem- 
bers. If  dissatisfied  with  the  federal  court  rul- 
ing or  regarding  It  In  error  respecting  treaty 
or  tribal  rights,  certify  directly  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  a  "Declaratory  Judge- 
ment or  Interpretation";  regarding  contested 
rights  and  drawn  at  the  direction  or  under 
the  auspices  of  the  affected  Indian  Nation, 
which  that  Court  shall  be  mandated  to  re- 
ceive with  the  contested  decision  for  hear- 
ing and  final  Judgment  and  resolution  of  the 
controversy — except  and  unless  that  any  new 
treaties  which  might  be  contracted  may  pro- 
vide for  some  other  Impartial  body  for  mak- 
ing ultimate  and  final  Interpretatloias  of 
treaty  provisions  and  their  application.  In 
addition,  the  law  should  provide  that  an 
Indian  Nation,  to  protect  Its  exercise  of  rights 
or  the  exercise  of  treaty  or  tribal  rights  by 
Its  members,  or  when  engaging  In  new  activi- 
ties based  upon  sovereign  or  treaty  rights, 
may  issue  an  interim  "Declaratory  Opinion 
Interpretation  of  Rights-',  which  shall  be 
controlling  upon  the  exercise  of  police  powers 
or  administrative  authorities  of  that  Indian 
Nation,  the  United  States  or  any  State (s) 
unless  or  untU  successfully  challenged  or 
modified  upon  certification  to  and  decision 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court — and  not- 
withstanding any  contrary  U.S.  Attorney 
General's  Oplnlon(s),  Solicitor's  Oplnlon(s), 
or  Attorney  General's  Oplnlon(s)  for  any  of 
the  States. 

9.  Creation  of  Congressional  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reconstruction  of  Indian  Rela- 
tions.—The  next  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  Its  respective  houses,  should 
agree  at  Its  outset  and  In  its  organization 
to  withdraw  Jurisdiction  over  Indian  Affairs 
and  Indian-related  program  authorizations 
from  all  existing  Committees,  except  Ap- 
propriations, of  the  House  and  Senate,  and 
create  a  Joint  House-Senate  "Committee  on 
Reconstruction  of  Indian  Relations  and  Pro- 
grams" to  assume  such  Jurisdiction  and  re- 
sponslblUtles  for  recommending  new  legis- 
lation and  program  authorizations  to  both 
houses  of  Congress— including  consideration 
and  action  upon  all  proposals  presented  here- 
with by  the  "TraU  of  Broken  Treaties  Cara- 
van", as  weU  as  matters  originating  from 
other  sources.  The  Joint  Committee  member- 
ship should  consist  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives who  would  be  willing  to  commit 
considerable  amounts  of  time  and  labors  and 
conscientious  thought  to  an  exhaustive  re- 
view and  examining  evaluation  of  past  and 
present  policies,  programs  and  practices  of 
the  Federal  Government  relating  to  Indian 
people:  to  the  development  of  a  comprehen- 
sive broadly-Inclusive  "American  Indian 
Community  Reconstruction  Act",  which  shall 
provide  for  certain  of  the  measures  herein 
proposed,  repeal  numerous  laws  which  have 
oppressively  disallowed  the  existence  of  a 
viable  'Indian  life'  In  this  country,  and  effect 
the  purposes  while  constructing  the  provi- 
sions which  shall  allow  and  ensure  a  secure 
Indian  future  In  America. 

10.  Land  Reform  and  Restoration  of  an  110 
million-Acre  Native  Land  Base. — The   next 


Congress  and  Administration  should  com- 
mit themselves  and  effect  a  national  com- 
mitment. Implement  by  statutes  or  executive 
and  administrative  actions,  to  restore  a  per- 
manent non-dlmlnlshlng  Native  American 
land  base  of  not  less  than  110  million  acres 
by  July  4,  1976.  This  land  base,  and  Its  sep- 
arate  parts,  should  be  vested  vrtth  the  rec- 
ognized rights  and  conditions  of  being  per- 
petually non-taxable,  except  by  autonomous 
and  sovereign  Indian  authority,  and  should 
never  again  be  permitted  to  be  alienated  from 
Native  American  or  Indian  ownership  and 
control. 

10-A.  Priorities  in  Restoration  of  the 
Native  American  Land  Base. — When  Con- 
gress  acted  to  delimit  the  President's  author- 
ity and  the  Indian  Nations'  powers  for  mak- 
ing treaties  in  1871,  approximately  135,000,- 
000  acres  of  land  and  territory  had  been 
secured  to  Indian  ownership  against  cession 
or  relinquishment.  This  acreage  did  not  In- 
clude the  1867  treaty-secured  recognition 
of  land  title  and  rights  of  Alaskan  Natives, 
nor  millions  of  acres  otherwise  retained  by 
Indians  In  what  were  to  become  "unratified" 
treaties  of  Indian  land  cession,  as  in  Califor- 
nia, nor  other  land  areas  authorized  to  be 
set  aside  for  Indian  Nations  contracted  by, 
but  never  benefitting  from,  their  treaties. 
When  the  Congress  In  1837.  under  the  Gen- 
eral Allotment  Act  and  other  measures  of 
the  period  and  "single  system  of  legislation", 
delegated  treaty-assigned  Presidential  re- 
sponslbUltles  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  his  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  agents  In  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
relating  to  the  government  of  Indian  rela- 
tions under  the  treaties,  the  135-mllllon 
acres,  collectively  held.  Immediately  became 
subject  to  loss.  The  1887  Act  provided  for  the 
sale  of  "surplus"  Indian  lands— and  con- 
tained a  formula  for  the  assignment  or  allo- 
cation of  land  tracts  to  Indian  Individuals, 
dependent  partly  on  family  size,  which  would 
have  allowed  for  an  average-sized  allotment 
of  135  acres  to  one  million  Indians — at  a 
time  when  the  number  of  trlbally-related 
Indians  was  less  than  a  quarter  million  or 
fewer  more  than  200,000.  The  Interior  De- 
partment efficiently  managed  the  loss  of  90 
million  acres  of  Indian  land,  and  Its  transfer 
to  non-Indian  ownership  (frequently  by 
homestead,  not  direct  purchase),  in  little 
more  than  the  next  quarter-century.  When 
Congress  prohibited  allotments  to  Indian 
individuals,  by  its  1934  Indian  Reorganiza- 
tion Act,  It  effectively  determined  that 
future  generations  of  Indian  people  would 
be  "landless  Indians",  except  by  heirship  and 
Inheritance.  (110  million  acres.  Including  40 
mllUon  acres  In  Alaska,  would  apcroximate 
an  average  135  acres  multiplied  by  .8  mU- 
llon  Native  Americans,  a  number  Indicated 
by  the  1970  U.S.  Census.) 

Simple  Justice  would  seem  to  demand  that 
priorities  In  restorations  of  land  bases  be 
granted  to  those  Indian  Nations  who  are 
landless  by  fault  of  unratified  or  unfulfilled 
treaty  provisions;  Indian  Nations,  landless 
because  of  congressional  and  administrative 
actions  reflective  of  criminal  abuse  of  trust 
responslbUltles;  and  other  groupings  of  land- 
less Indians,  particularly  of  the  landless  gen- 
erations, including  many  urban  Indians  and 
non-reservation  Indian  people — many  of 
whom  have  been  forced  to  pay,  in  forms  of 
deprivations,  loss  of  rights  and  entitlements, 
and  other  extreme  costs  upon  their  lives, 
an  "emlgratlon-mlgratlon-educatlon-traln- 
Ing"  tax  for  their  unfulfilled  pursuit  of  op- 
portunity In  America — a  "tax"  as  unwar- 
ranted and  unjustified  as  it  Is  unprecedented 
In  the  history  of  human  rights  In  mature  na- 
tions possessed  of  a  modern  conscience. 

10-B.  Consolidation  of  Indians'  Land,  Wa- 
ter, Natural  and  Economic  Resources. — The 
restoration  of  an  equitable  Native  American 
Land  Base  should  be  accompanied  by  enlight- 
ened revision   in   the  present   character  of 
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alleged  "trust"  relationships,  and  by  reaf- 
firmation of  the  creative  and  positive  char- 
acters of  Indian  sovereignty  and  sovereign 
rights.  The  past  pattern  of  treating  "trust 
status"  as  virrongful  "non-ownership"  of 
properties,  beyond  control  of  individual  in- 
terests and  "owners",  could  be  converted  to  a 
beneficial  method  of  consolidating  usable 
land,  water,  forests,  fisheries  and  other  ex- 
ploitable and  renewable  natural  resources 
Into  productive  economic,  cultural,  or  other 
community-purpose  units,  benefiting  both 
individual  and  tribal  Interests  In  direct  forms 
under  autonomoiis  control  of  properly-de- 
fined, appropriate  levels  of  Indian  govern- 
ment. For  example,  the  13.5  million  acres  of 
multiple  and  fractionated  heirship  lands 
should  not  represent  a  collective  denial  of 
beneficial  ownership  and  Interests  of  inherit- 
ing Individuals,  but  be  considered  for  plans 
of  collective  and  consolidated  use.  (The  al- 
ternatives and  complexities  of  this  subject 
and  Its  discussion  require  the  issuance  of  a 
separate  essay  at  a  later  date.) 

10-C.  Termination  of  Leases  and  Condem- 
nation of  Non-Indian  Land  Title. — ^Most 
short-term  and  long-term  leases  of  some 
four  million  acres  of  Indians'  agricultural 
and  Industrial -use  lands  represent  a  constant 
pattern  of  mismanagement  of  trust  respon- 
sibilities— with  the  federal  trustees  know- 
ingly and  willfully  administering  properties 
In  methods  and  terms  which  are  adverse  or 
Inimical  to  the  Interests  of  the  Indian  bene- 
ficiaries and  their  Tribes.  Non-Indians  have 
benefit  of  the  best  of  Indian  agricultural 
range  and  dry  farm  lands,  and  of  some  Irriga- 
tion systems,  generally  having  the  lowest  in- 
vestment-highest return  ratios,  while  Indians 
are  relegated  to  lands  requiring  high  in- 
vestments for  low  returns.  A  large-scale.  If 
selective,  program  of  lease  cancellations  and 
non-renewals  should  be  instituted  under 
congressional  authorization  as  quickly  as 
possible.  As  well.  Indian  Tribes  should  be 
authorized  to  resecure  Indian  Ownership  of 
alienated  lands  within  reservation  bound- 
aries under  a  system  of  condemnation  for 
national  policy  piu-poses,  with  the  federal 
government  bearing  the  basic  costs  of  "Just 
compensation"  as  burden  for  unjustified  be- 
trayals of  Its  trust  responsibilities  to  Indian 
people.  These  actions  would  no  way  be  as 
extreme  as  the  termination,  natlonall2»tlon, 
confiscation  and  sale  of  millions  of  acres  of 
reservation  Indian  land  by  a  single  measure 
as  In  the  cases  of  the  Menominee  and  Kla- 
math Indian  Tribes,  and  attempted  repeated- 
ly with  the  Colvllles. 

10-D.  Repeal  of  the  Menominee,  Klamath 
and  Other  Termination  Acts. — The  Congress 
should  act  Immediately  to  repeal  the  Ter- 
mination Acts  of  the  1950s  and  1960s  and 
restore  ownership  of  the  several  million  acres 
of  land  to  the  Indian  people  Involved,  per- 
petually non-alienable  and  tax-exempt.  The 
Indians'  rights  to  autonomous  self-govern- 
ment and  sovereign  control  of  their  resources 
and  development  should  be  re-instated.  Re- 
peal of  the  terminal  legislation  would  also 
advance  a  commitment  toward  a  collective 
110  million  acre  land  base  for  Native  Amer- 
icans— when  added  to  the  near  55  million 
acres  already  held  by  Indians,  apart  from  the 
additional  40  million  acres  allocated  In 
Alaska.  (The  Impact  of  termination  and  Its 
various  forms  have  never  been  fully  under- 
stood by  the  American  people,  the  Congress, 
and  many  Indian  people.  Few  wars  between 
nations  have  ever  accomplished  as  much  In 
the  dispossession  of  a  people  of  their  rights 
and  resources  as  have  the  total  victories  and 
total  surrenders  legislated  by  the  Termina- 
tion laws.  In  the  Arab  States  of  the  present 
Mid-East  could  comparably  presume  the  same 
authority  over  the  State  of  Israel,  they  could 
eliminate  Israel  by  purchase  or  by  declar- 
ing It  an  Arab  State  or  subdivision  thereof; 
on  the  one  hand,  evicting  the  Israelis  from 
the  newly-acquired  Arab  lands,  or  on  the 
other,  allowing  the  Israelis  to  remain  as  part 
of  the  larger  Arab  Nation — and  Justify  the 


disposition  to  the  world  by  claim  that, 
whether  leaving  or  remaining,  but  without 
their  nation,  the  Jewish  people  would  still 
be  Jewish.  Such  an  unacceptable  outrage  to 
American  people  could  quickly  succeed  to 
World  War  HI — except  when  such  actions 
are  factually  taken  against  Menomlnees. 
Klamaths,  Senecas,  Utes,  and  threatened 
against  many  other  landed  nations  of  Indian 
people.) 

11.  Revision  of  25  V.S.C.  163;  Restoration 
of  Rights  to  Indians  Terminated  by  Enroll- 
ments and  Revocation  of  Prohibitions 
Against  Dual  Benefits. — The  Congress  should 
enact  new  measures  fully  in  support  of  the 
doctrine  that  an  Indian  Nation  has  complete 
power  to  govern  and  control  Its  own  mem- 
bership— but  eradicating  the  extortlve  and 
coercive  devices  In  federal  policy  and  pro- 
gramming which  have  subverted  and  denied 
the  natural  human  relationships  and  natural 
development  of  Indian  communities,  and 
committed  countless  Injuries  upon  Indian 
families  and  Individuals.  The  general  prohi- 
bition against  benefitting  dually  from  fed- 
eral assistances  or  tribal  resources  by  having 
membership  or  maintaining  relationships  In 
more  than  one  Indian  Tribe  has  frequently 
resulted  In  denial  of  rights  and  benefits  from 
any  sources.  Blood  quantum  criteria,  closed 
and  restrictive  enrollments  and  "dual  bene- 
fits" prohibitions,  have  generated  minimal 
problems  for  Indians  having  successive  non- 
Indian  parentage  involved  in  their  ancestry — 
while  creating  vast  problems  and  complexi- 
ties for  full-blood  and  predomlnant-Indlan- 
blood  persons  when  ancestry  or  current  rela- 
tionships Involve  two  separate  Indian  tribes 
or  more.  Pull-blood  Indians  can  fall  to  qualify 
for  membership  In  any  of  several  tribes  to 
which  they  may  be  directly  related  If  quan- 
tum-relationships happ>en  to  be  In  wrong 
configuration  or  non-quallfylng  fractions. 
Families  have  been  divided  to  be  partly  In- 
cluded upon  enrollments,  while  some  chil- 
dren of  the  same  parents  are  wrongly  (If 
there  are  at  all  to  be  enrollments)  excluded. 
There  should  be  a  restoration  of  Indian  and 
tribal  rights  to  all  Individual  Indians  who 
have  been  victimized  and  deprived  by  the 
vlclotis  forms  of  termination  effected  by 
forces  choices  between  multiply-related 
Tribes,  abusive  application  of  blood-quantum 
criteria,  and  federally-engineered  and  fed- 
erally-approved enrollments.  The  right  of 
Indian  person  to  maintain,  sever,  or  resume 
valid  relations  with  several  Indian  Nations  or 
communities  unto  which  they  are  born,  or 
acquire  relations  through  natural  marriage 
relationships  or  parenthood  and  other  cus- 
tomary forms,  must  again  be  recognized  un- 
der law  and  practice,  and  also  the  right  of 
Indian  Nations  to  receive  other  Indian  people 
Into  relations  with  them — or  to  maintain 
relations  with  all  their  own  people,  without 
regard  to  blood-quantum  criteria  and  federal 
standards  for  exclusion  or  restrictions  upon 
benefits.  (It  may  be  recognized  that  the  gen- 
eral Indian  leadership  has  become  condi- 
tioned to  accept  and  give  application  to  these 
forms  of  terminating  rights,  patterns  which 
are  an  atrocious  aberration  from  any  con- 
cepts of  Indian  Justice  and  sovereignty.) 

12.  Repeal  of  State  Laws  Enacted,  Under 
Public  Law  280  (1953)  .—State  enactments 
under  the  authority  conferred  by  the  Con- 
gress In  Public  Law  280  has  posed  the  most 
serious  threat  to  Indian  sovereignty  and  lo- 
cal self-government  of  any  measure  In  recent 
decades.  Congress  must  now  nullify  those 
State  statutes.  Represented  as  a  "law  en- 
forcement" measure.  PL  280  robs  Indian 
communities  of  the  core  of  their  governing 
authority  and  operates  to  convert  reserva- 
tion areas  into  refuges  from  responsibilities 
where  many  people,  not  restricted  by  race, 
can  take  full  advantage  of  a  veritable  vac- 
uum of  controlling  law.  or  law  which  com- 
mands Its  first  respect  for  Justice  by  en- 
couraging an  absence  of  offenses.  These 
States'  acceptance  of  condition  for  their  own 


statehood  In  their  Enabling  Acts — that  they 
forever  disclaim  sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction 
over  Indian  lands  and  Indian  people — 
should  be  binding  upon  them  and  that  re- 
strictive condition  upon  their  sovereignty  be 
reinstated.  They  should  not  be  permitted 
further  to  gain  from  the  conflict  of  interest 
engaged  by  such  States'  participation  In  en- 
actment of  Public  Law  280 — at  the  expense 
of  the  future  of  Indian  people  In  our  own 
communities,  as  well  as  our  present  welfare 
and  well-being. 

13.  Resume  Federal  Protective  Jurisdiction 
for  Offenses  Against  Indians. — The  Congress 
should  enact,  the  Administration  support 
and  seek  passage  of,  new  provisions  under 
Titles  18  and  25  of  the  U.S.  Code,  which 
shaU  extend  the  protective  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  over  Indian  persons 
wherever  situated  in  Its  territory  and  the 
territory  of  the  several  States,  outside  of 
Indian  Reservations  or  Country,  and  provide 
that  prescribed  offenses  of  violence  against 
Indian  persons  shall  be  federal  crimes, 
punishable  by  prescribed  penalties  through 
prosecutions  in  the  Federal  Judlclarv,  and 
enforced  In  arrest  actions  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  VS.  Marshals,  and 
other  commissioned  police  agents  of  the 
United  States — who  shall  be  compelled  to  act 
upon  the  commission  of  such  crimes,  and 
upon  any  written  complaint  or  sworn  re- 
quest alleging  an  offense,  which  by  itself 
would  be  deemed  probable  cause  for  arrest- 
ing actions. 

13-A.  Establishment  of  a  National  Federal 
Indian  Grand  Jury. — The  Congress  should 
establish  a  special  national  grand  Jury,  con- 
sisting solely  of  Indian  members  selected  In 
part  by  the  President  and  In  part  bv  Indian 
people,  having  a  continuous  life  and 
equipped  with  Its  own  Investigative  and  legal 
staff,  and  presided  over  by  competent  Judi- 
cial officers,  while  vested  with  prescribed 
authorities  of  Indictments  to  be  prosecuted 
in  the  federal  and  Indian  court  systems,  and 
equipped  with  the  standard  powers  of  proc- 
ess, and  subpoena  exercised  by  grand  Juries. 
This  grand  Jury  should  be  granted  Jurisdic- 
tion to  act  In  the  bringing  of  Indictments 
on  basis  of  evidence  and  probable  cause 
within  any  federal  Judicial  district  where  a 
crime  of  violence  has  been  committed 
against  an  Indian  and  resulted  In  an  In- 
dian's death,  or  resulted  In  bodily  injury 
and  Involved  lethal  weapons  or  aggressive 
force,  when  finding  reason  to  be  not^satlsfied 
with  handling  or  disposition  of  a  case  or 
Incident  by  local  authorities,  and  operating 
consistent  with  federal  constitutional  stand- 
ards respecting  the  rights  of  an  accused. 
More  broadly  and  generally,  the  grand  Jury 
should  be  granted  broad  authority  to  moni- 
tor the  enforcements  of  law  \mder  Titles  18, 
25,  and  42.  respecting  Indian  Jurisdiction 
and  civil  rights  protections;  the  administra- 
tion of  law  enforcement,  confinement  facili- 
ties and  Juvenile  detention  centers,  and 
Judicial  systems  in  Indian  country;  corrupt 
practices  or  violations  of  law  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  federal  Indian  agencies  or  of 
federally-funded  programs  for  Indian  peo- 
ple— Including  administration  by  tribal  offi- 
cials or  tribal  governmental  units— and  fed- 
eral employees;  and  Issue  special  reports, 
bringing  Indictments  when  warranted,  di- 
rected toward  elimination  of  \^Tong-dolrg, 
wrongful  administration  or  practices;  and 
improvements  recommendations  for  systems 
to  ensure  proper  services  and  benefits  to 
communities,  or  Indian  people. 

13-B.  Jurisdiction  Over  Non-Indians  With- 
in Indian  Reservations. — The  Congress 
should  eliminate  the  Immunity  of  non-In- 
dians to  the  general  application  of  law  and 
law  enforcement  within  Reservation  Bound- 
aries, without  regard  to  land  or  property 
titles,  -ntle  18  of  the  U.S.  Code  should  be 
amended  to  clarify  and  compel  that  all  per- 
sons within  the  originally  established  bound- 
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the  laws  of  the  sovereign  Indla^ 
the  exercise  of  Its  autonomous 
thorlty.  A  system  of  concurrent 
should  be  minimum  requirement 
rated  towns. 

13-C.  Accelerated  Rehabilitat^pn 
lease  Program  for  State  and  Federal 
Prisoners. — The   Administration 
mediately  contract  an  approprl|itely 
Commission  of  Review  on 
Indian  Prisoners  la  Federal 
stltutlons.  funded  from  Safe 
Control  funds,  or  discretionary 
control  of  the  President,  and 
Indian  membership.  The  review 
would  conduct  census  and  survey 
dlan   prisoners  presently   confir  ed 
Information  on  records  of  offenses 
actions  of  committing  Jurlsdlctl  y 
police  pre-sentence   reports, 
parole  systems),  and  related 
The  basic  objective  of  the  review 
would  be  to  arrange  for  the 
new  systems  of  community  treacr^ient 
or    national-regional    reha 
as  alternative  to  existing  prison 
to  work  with  Bureau  of  Prison 
parole   systems    to    arrange    for 
rehabilitation  and  release 
fled:  and  to  give  major  attentioi  i 
ductlon  of  offenses  and  recldlvlsii 
communities.  The  commission 
provide  forms  by  which  Indian 
assume  the  largest  measures  of 
In    reversing    the    rapidly 
rates  on  Indian  reservations,  and 
Ing  situations  where  needs  for 
oner    Institutions    may    again 
eliminated.  The  Congress  should 
propriate  authorl2satlons  in  supdort 
effort — perhaps     extending     the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
In  State  Institutions,  to  provide 
to  Indian-operated  rehablUtatloi  i 
ment  center,  at  least  probation 
bargain  of  responsibility  for  bringing 
vast    reduction    In    Incidences 
among  Indian  communities.  ( 
BIA  Budget  for  Law  St  Order  Is 
toward  such  purpose — spending 
Its  present  Increases  on  new 
the  Increases  In  reported  offenses. 

Note  on   13 — 13C:   The  U.S. 
Its  Jurisdiction  over  Indians  natl<^n 
may  now  do  so  again  protective!  r 
gress  controlled  liquor  sales  to 
tlonally  until  1953,  allowing 
non-Indian  offenders.  Education 
In  public  state  schools  Is  essent  ally 
tractlng  of  Jurisdiction  to  Statee. 

14.  Abolition  of  the  Bureau  oj 
fairs  by  1976:  A  New  Structure 
gress  working  through  the 
House  "Joint  Committee  on 
of  Indian  Relations  and  Prograjns^ 
latlon  of  an  Indian  Community 
tlon  Act,  should  direct  that  th4 
Indian  Affairs  shall  be  abolished 
on  or  before  July  4,   1976 
alternative  structure  of  governmfent 
talnlng  and  revitalizing  the  fee  eral 
relationship  between  the  Preslden 
gress  of  the  United  States, 
the    respective   Indian   Nations 
people  at  large,  consistent  with 
criteria,  national  treaty 
Indian  sovereignty;   and  provide 
formation  and  transition  Into  the 
as  rapidly  as  possible  prior  to  abofltlon 
BIA. 

15.  Creation  of  an  "Office  of 
Relations  and  Community 
The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  shbuld 
placed  by  a  new  unit  In  the  fedi  raJ 
ment  which  represents  an  equal  It  r 
slbUlty  among  and  between  thi 
the  Congress  and  the  Governmints 
separate  Indian  Nations  (or  thel: 
people,  collectively),  and  equal 
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the  control  of  relations  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  Indian  Nations.  The  fol- 
lowing standards  and  conditions  should  be 
obtained : 

A.  The  Office  would  structurally  be  placed 
In  the  Executive  Offices  of  the  President,  but 
be  directed  by  a  trl-partlte  Commission  of 
three  Commissioners;  one  being  appointed 
by  the  President,  one  being  appiolnted  by  the 
Joint  congressional  committee;  and  one  being 
selected  by  national  election  among  Indian 
people,  and  all  three  requiring  confirmation 
by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

B.  The  Office  would  be  directly  responsible 
to  each  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  In- 
dian i>eople.  represented  by  a  newly-estab- 
ILshed  National  Indian  Council  of  no  more 
than  twenty  members  selected  by  combina- 
tion national  and  regional  elections,  for  two 
year  terms,  with  half  expiring  each  year. 

C.  All  existing  federal  agencies  and  pro- 
gram units  presently  Involved  or  primarily 
directed  toward  serving  Indians  would  be 
consolidated  under  the  new  Office,  together 
with  the  budget  allocations  to  the  Depart- 
ment assisting  Indians  although  primarily 
oriented  toward  other  concerns.  All  programs 
would  be  reviewed  for  revision  of  form,  or 
eliminating  altogether,  or  continuance. 

D.  A  total  personnel  and  employee  struc- 
ture celling  of  no  more  than  1,000  employees 
In  all  categories  should  be  placed  upon  the 
new  office  for  its  first  five  years  of  operation. 
Employment  In  the  Office  would  be  exempt 
from  Civil  Service  regulations  and  provisions. 
(The  Civil  Service  Commission  and  federal 
employee  unions  should  be  requested  to  pro- 
pose a  plan  for  preference  hiring  In  other 
agencies  and  for  transfer  of  benefits  to  new 
employment,  for  presentation  to  Congress, 
incident  to  abolition  of  the  BIA  and  other 
Indian-related  federal  programs.) 

E.  The  Office  would  maintain  responsibil- 
ity over  Its  own  budget  and  planning  func- 
tions. Independent  from  any  control  by  the 
Office  of  Management  &  Budget  (OMB),  and 
should  be  authorized  a  $15,000,000,000  budget 
for  the  remainder  of  the  1970s  to  plan  from 
manage,  control,  and  grant  in  direct  assist- 
ance to  Indian  communities  for  effecting 
their  reconstruction  and  qualified  indigen- 
ous programming,  or  to  otherwise  program  or 
provide  for  assistance.  The  Office  would  also 
recognize  needs  of  non-reservation  Indians, 
and  be  responsible  to  them  as  well  as  through 
the  National  Indian  Council. 

P.  The  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
Congress  should  give  consideration  to  the 
Justifications  for  long-range  plans  In  fund- 
ing, but  maintain  oversight  over  the  annual 
Incremental  spending  under  a  (15,000,000,000 
budget,  reviewing  the  efficiency  of  the  Office 
and  the  impact  and  progress  of  the  program- 
ming. The  Appropriations  Committees  should 
not  Impose  undue  Interferences  in  plans — 
but  should  Insist  upon  equitable  treatment 
of  all  Indian  Nations  and  general  Indian  peo- 
ple who  would  not  be  denied  their  respective 
direct  relations  with  the  Congress,  or  with 
the  President. 

O.  The  Office  of  Federal  Indian  Relations 
would  assume  the  administrative  respon- 
sibility ets  trustee  of  Indian  properties  and 
property  rights,  until  revision  of  the  trust 
responsibility  might  be  accomplished  and 
delegated  for  administration  as  a  function 
and  expression  of  the  sovereign  authority  of 
the  respective  Indian  Nations. 

16.  Priorities  and  Purpose  of  the  Proposed 
New  Office. — The  central  purpose  of  the  pro- 
posed "Office  of  Federal  Indian  Relations  and 
Community  Reconstruction"  is  to  remedy 
the  break-down  in  constitutionally-pre- 
scribed relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  Indian  Nations  and  people  and  to 
alleviate  the  destructive  impact  that  distor- 
tions in  those  relationships  has  rendered 
upon  the  lives  of  Indian  people.  More  direct- 
ly it  Is  proposed  for  allowing  broad  attacks 
upon  the  multitude  or  millions  of  problems 
which   confront   Indian    lives,   or   consume 


them,  and  which  can  not  be  eliminated  by 
piece-meal  approaches.  Jerry-built  structures 
or  bureaucracies,  or  by  taking  on  one  prob- 
lem at  a  time,  always  to  be  confronted  by 
many  more.  The  Congress,  with  assent  the 
Courts,  has  developed  its  constitutional  man- 
date to  "regulate  Indian  commerce"  Into  a 
doctrine  of  absolute  control  and  total  power 
over  the  lives  of  Indians — they  failed  to  give 
these  concerns  the  time  and  attention  that 
the  responsibilities  of  such  power  demand. 
The  Congress  restricted  the  highest  author- 
ity of  the  President  for  dealing  with  Indian 
matters  and  affairs,  then  abandoned  Indian 
people  to  the  lowest  levels  of  bureaucratic 
government  for  administration  of  its  part- 
time  care  and  asserted  all-powerful  control. 
The  constitution  maintained  Indian  people 
In  citizenship  and  allegiance  to  our  own  Na- 
tions, but  the  Congress  and  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  have  converted  this  constitu- 
tional standard  into  the  most  bastardized 
forms  of  acknowledged  autonomy  and  "sover- 
eign self-governing  control" — scarcely  worthy 
of  the  terms.  If  remaining  divested  of  their 
meaning.  A  central  priority  of  the  proposed 
Office  should  be  the  formulation  of  legisla- 
tion designed  to  repeal  the  body  of  "Indian 
Law"  that  continues  to  operate  most  harm- 
fully against  Indian  communities — Including 
sections  of  the  1934  Indian  Reorganization 
Act  and  prior  legislation  which  instituted 
foreign  forms  of  government  upon  our  Na- 
tions, or  which  have  served  to  divorce  tribal 
government  from  responsibilities  and  ac- 
countability to  Indian  people. 

At  this  point  In  time,  there  Is  demonstrable 
need  for  the  Congress  to  exercise  highest  re- 
sponsibilities to  Indian  people  in  order  that 
we  might  have  a  future  In  our  homeland. 
This  requires  that  Congress  now  recognize 
some  restrictions  upon  its  own  authority  to 
intervene  In  Indian  communities  and  act  to 
totally  exclude  the  exercises  local  tribal  sov- 
ereignty and  self-governing  control.  The  pro- 
posed Office  of  Federal  Indian  Relations  and 
Community  Reconstruction  should  be  au- 
thorized the  greatest  latitude  to  EWt  and  to 
remove  restrictions  from  the  positive  actions 
of  Indian  people.  This  can  be  achieved  if  th« 
Congress  establishes  a  new  Office  in  the  man- 
ner proposed,  and  authorizing  it  In  promise 
Ing  degree  to  operate  as  lnstr\mientallty  of 
its  responsibilities. 

17.  Indian  Commerce  and  Tax  Immuni- 
ties.— The  Congress  should  enact  a  statute  or 
Joint  Resolution  certifying  that  trade,  com- 
merce, and  transportation  of  Indians  remain 
wholly  outside  the  authority,  control,  and 
regulation  of  the  several  States.  Congres- 
sional acts  should  provide  that  complete  tax- 
ing authority  upon  properties,  use  of  prop- 
erties and  Incomes  derived  therefrom,  and 
business  activities  within  the  exterior  bound- 
aries of  Indian  reservations,  as  well  as  com- 
merce between  reservations  and  Indian  Na- 
tions, shall  be  vested  with  the  respective  or 
related  tribal  governments  or  their  appropri- 
ate subdivisions — or  certify  that,  consistent 
with  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  section  2. 
statehood  enabling  acts,  prevailing  treaty 
commitments,  and  the  general  policy  of  the 
United  States,  that  total  Indian  immunity  to 
taxing  authority  of  states  is  reaffirmed  and  ex- 
tended with  uniformity  to  all  Indian  Nations 
as  a  matter/established  or  vested  right. 
(These  questions  should  not  have  to  be  con- 
stantly carried  to  the  courts  for  reaffirma- 
tion— disregarded  as  general  law  and  at- 
tacked by  challenge  with  every  discernible 
variation  or  difference  in  fact  not  considered 
at  a  prior  trial.)  (Tribes  have  been  restricted 
In  their  taxing  authorities  by  some  of  the 
same  laws  which  exclude  federal  or  state  au- 
thority. However,  there  are  areas  where  taxing 
authorities  might  be  used  beneficially  in  the 
generation  of  revenues  for  financing  govern- 
ment functions,  services  and  community  In- 
stallations.) (The  Congress  should  remove 
any  obstacles  to  the  development  of  free  trade 
and  commerce  with  various  other  foreign  na- 
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tlons;  respect  the  rights  of  Indian  people  to 
travel  freely  between  Indian  nations  without 
being  blocked  in  movement,  commerce  or 
trade  barriers  of  borders,  customs,  duties,  or 
tax.) 

18.  Protection  of  Indians'  Religious  Free- 
dom and  Cultural  Integrity. — The  Congress 
should  proclaim  Its  insistence  that  the  reli- 
gious freedom  and  cultural  integrity  of  In- 
dian people  should  be  respected  and  pro- 
tected throughout  the  United  States,  and 
provide  that  Indian  religion  and  culture, 
even  in  regenerating  or  renaissance  or  de- 
veloping stages  or  when  manifested  in  the 
personal  character  and  treatment  of  one's 
own  body,  shall  not  be  Interfered  with,  dis- 
respected or  denied.  (No  Indian  should  be 
forced  to  cut  their  hair  by  any  institution 
or  public  agency  or  official,  including  military 
authority  or  prison  regulation,  for  example.) 
It  should  be  an  insistence  by  Congress  that 
Impose  strict  penalty  for  Its  violation. 

19.  National  Referendums.  Legal  Options, 
and  Forms  of  Indian  Organization. — The 
Indian  population  Is  small  enough  to  be 
amenable  to  voting  and  elective  processes  of 
national  referendtuns,  local  option  referen- 
dums, and  other  elections  for  rendering  deci- 
sions, approvals  or  disapprovals  on  many 
Issues  and  matters.  The  steady  proliferation 
of  Indian  and  Indian-Interest  organizations, 
Indian  advisory  boards  and  the  like,  the  mul- 
tiplication of  Indian  officials  and  the  emer- 
gence of  countless  Indian  "leaders,"  represent 
a  less  preferable  form  for  decision-making,  a 
state  of  disorganization,  and  a  clear  defiec- 
tion  of  deterioration  in  the  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Indian  people  as  con- 
tracting sovereigns  holding  a  high  standard 
of  accountability  and  responsibility.  Some 
Indians  seem  to  standby  to  ratify  any  view- 
points relating  to  any  or  all  Indians;  others 
conditioned  to  accept  amy  viewpoint  or  pro- 
posal from  official  source.  Whereas  Indian 
people  were  to  be  secure  from  political  ma- 
nipulation and  the  general  political  system 
In  the  service  of  Indian  needs,  political  favor 
and  cut-throat  competition  for  funds  with 
grants  made  among  limited  alliances  of 
agency-Indian  friends  have  become  the  rule, 
while  responsibilities  and  accountability  to 
Indian  people  and  Indian  communities 
have  been  forgotten.  WhUe  the  treaty  rela- 
tionship allows  that  we  should  not  be  de- 
prived by  power  what  we  are  possessed  of  by 
right — ^little  personal  power  and  political 
games  are  being  played  by  a  few  Indians 
while  we  are  being  deprived  our  rights.  ThU 
dissipation  of  strength,  energies  and  commit- 
ment should  end.  We  should  consolidate  our 
resources  and  purpose  to  restore  relations 
bom  of  our  sovereignty  and  to  resume  com- 
mand of  our  communities,  our  rights,  our  re- 
sources, and  our  destiny.  (The  National 
Council  on  Indian  Opportunity;  Association 
on  American  Indian  Affairs;  and  Indian  di- 
rected, and  Indian  organizations  which  are 
among  many  which  could  and  should  be 
eliminated.)  (At  least,  none  should  be 
funded  from  federal  sources.) 

20.  Health,  Housing,  Employment,  Eco- 
nomic Development,  and  Education. — The 
Congress  and  Administration  and  proposed 
Indian  Community  Reconstruction  office 
must  allow  for  the  most  creative,  if  demand- 
ing and  disciplined,  forms  of  community  de- 
velopment and  purposeful  initiatives.  The 
proposed  $15,000,000,000  budget  for  the  1970s 
remainder  could  provide  for  completed  con- 
struction of  100,000  new  housing  units; 
create  more  than  100,000  new,  permanent, 
income  and  tribal  revenue-producing  Jobs  on 
reservations  and  lay  foundation  for  as  many 
more  In  years  following;  meet  aU  the  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  development  needs 
of  numerous  communities;  and  make  edu- 
cation at  all  levels  and  provide  health 
aervlces  or  medical  care  to  all  Indians  as  a 
matter  of  entitlement  and  fulfilled  right. 
Yet,  we  now  find  most  Indians  unserved  and 
programs   not   keeping   pace   with    grovtring 


problems  under  a  Billion  Dollar-plus  budget 
annually — approximating  a  service  cost  of 
$10,000  per  reservation  Indian  family  per 
year,  or  $100,000  in  this  decade.  Our  fight  Is 
not  over  a  $50  Million  Dollar  Cutback  In  a 
mismanstged  and  misdirected  budget,  and 
cannot  be  ended  with  restoration  of  that 
then  Invisible  amount — but  over  the  part 
that  It,  any  and  all  amounts,  have  come  to 
play  In  a  perennial  Billion  Dollar  Indignity 
upon  the  lives  of  Indian  people,  our  aged, 
our  young,  our  parents  and  our  children. 
Death  remains  a  standard  cure  for  environ- 
mentally-induced diseases  afflicting  many 
Indian  children  without  adequate  housing 
facilities,  heating  systems,  and  pure  water 
sources.  Their  delicate  bodies  provide  their 
only  defense  and  protection — and  too  often 
their  own  body  processes  become  allies  to  the 
quickening  of  their  deaths,  as  with  numer- 
ous cases  of  dysentery  and  diarrhea.  Still, 
more  has  been  spent  on  hotel  bills  for 
Indian-related,  problem-solving  meetings, 
conferences  and  conventions  than  has  been 
spent  on  needed  housing  in  recent  years. 
More  is  being  spent  from  federal  and  tribal 
fund  sources  on  such  decision-making  activ- 
ities than  Is  being  committed  to  assist  but 
two-thirds  of  Indian  college  students  having 
desperate  financial  need.  Rather,  few  deci- 
sions are  made,  and  less  problems  solved,  be- 
cause there  has  developed  an  insensitlvlty  to 
conscience  which  has  eliminated  basic  stand- 
ards of  accountability.  Indian  communities 
have  become  fragmented  In  governmental, 
social,  and  institutional  functions  as  they 
have  been  restructured  or  destructed  to  ac- 
commodate the  fragmentation  In  govern- 
ment programming  and  contradictions  in 
federal  policies.  There  is  need  to  reintegrate 
these  functions  into  the  life  and  fabric  of 
the  communities.  Of  treaty  provisions  stand- 
ard to  most  treaties,  none  has  been  breached 
more  viciously  and  often  as  those  dealing 
with  education— first  by  withdrawing  educa- 
tion processes  from  Jurisdiction  and  respon- 
sibility of  Indian  communities,  and  from  the 
powers  of  Indian  self-government — and  fall- 
ing yet  to  restore  authority  to  our  people, 
except  through  Increased  funding  of  old  ad- 
visory and  contract-delegation  laws,  or 
through  control  to  conduct  school  in  the 
conditioned  forms  and  systems  devised  by 
non-Indians,  or  otherwise  commended  by 
current  popularity.  At  minimum,  Indian 
Nations  have  to  reclaim  community  educa- 
tion authority  to  allow  creative  education 
processes  in  forms  of  their  free  choice.  In  a 
system  of  federally-sanctioned  unit  or  con- 
solidated Indian  districts,  supported  by  a 
mandatory  recognition  of  accreditation  In 
all  other  systems  in  this  land. 

Executive  Office  of  the  Phesident, 
Office  of  Management  and  BtrDOEX, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January,  16,  1973. 
Hon.  James  A.  Haley, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  When  I  appeared  be- 
fore  yovu-  Committee   In  early  December  I 
told  you  that  we  had  undertaken  to  prepare 
an  answer  to  the  20  questions  which   the 
Trail  of  Broken  Treaties  caravan  had  laid 
before  us.  On  January  9,  1973  we  transmit- 
ted our  answers.  I  thought  you  would  still 
be  Interested  so  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  for 
your  use. 

Sincerely, 

Prank  Carlucci, 

Deputy  Director. 
1.  restoration  of  treaty-makino 

AtTTHORrrY 

The  first  proposal  is  that  Indian  nations 
should  again  become  sovereign  political  en- 
titles which  would  contract  treaties  with  the 
United  States — the  purpose  being  "In  order 
that  Indian  Nations  may  represent  their  own 
interests." 


Over  one  hundred  years  ago  the  Congress 
decided  that  it  was  no  longer  appropriate 
for  the  United  States  to  make  treaties  with 
Indian  tribes.  By  1924,  all  Indians  were  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  and  of  the  states 
in  which  they  resided.  The  citizenship  rela- 
tionship with  one's  government  and  the 
treaty  relationship  are  mutually  exclusive; 
a  government  makes  treaties  with  foreign 
nations,  not  with  its  own  citizens.  If  re- 
nunciation of  citizenship  is  implied  here,  or 
secession,  these  are  wholly  backward  steps. 
Inappropriate  for  a  nation  which  is  a  Union. 

Indians  do  need  to  "represent  their  own 
Interests"  and  Indian  tribes,  groups  and  com- 
munities are  finding  increasingly  effective 
ways  of  expressing  these  Interests.  There  are 
several  active  and  vocal  nationwide  Indian 
organizations;  there  are  many  tribal  govern- 
ments and  these  are  being  strengthened  with 
full  Administration  support  and  endorse- 
ment. The  President  has  even  proposed  that 
the  administration  and  control  of  most  BIA 
and  HEW  Indian  programs  be  transferred 
to  Indian  tribal  government,  at  the  latters' 
option,  but  the  Congress  has  not  yet  ap- 
proved this  legislative  proposal. 

The  President  has  proposed  the  creation  of 
an  Indian  Trust  Counsel  Authority  to  rep- 
resent Indian  Interests  in  the  vital  field  of 
natural  resources  rights,  but  the  Congress 
has  not  enacted  this  legislation. 

The  White  House  and  every  Department 
In  this  Administration  meets  frequently 
with  Indian  leaders  and  groups,  listens  to 
and  pays  attention  to  Indian  recommenda- 
tions and,  as  for  example  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  legisla- 
tion, works  with  Indian  representatives  on 
matters  vitally  affecting  Indian  people.  We 
will  continue  to  go  forward  with  these  many 
close  relationships. 

2.  establishment  of  treaty  commission  to 
make  new  treaties 
The   points   stated   in   the  first   response 
apply  to  this  proposal  also. 

3.  the  president  and  INDIANS  SHOULD  ADDRESS 

THE    CONGRESS 

The  Congress  has  been  addressed— two  and 
one-half  years  ago— when  the  President  sent 
the  Congress  a  Special  Message  on  July  8 
1970  dealing  exclusively  with  American  In- 
dian matters.  Indian  advice  about  those  pro- 
gram proposals  was  sought  and  obtained  at 
that  time  In  a  series  of  meetings  held 
throughout  Indian  country.  With  two  ex- 
ceptions, none  of  the  President's  legislative 
proposals  made  In  that  Message  have  been 
enacted  by  the  Congress;  some  have  not  even 
been  given  hearings. 

What  is  needed  Is  not  more  addresses  and 
messages;  the  President  wiu  again  submit 
In  1973  legislative  proposals  to  implement  his 
progressive  policy  for  Indians.  What  Is 
needed  Is  congressional  action. 

It  would  be  up  to  the  Congress  to  deter- 
mine whether  It  would  like  to  Invite  four 
Indians  to  address  a  Joint  Session.  As  Impor- 
tant, or  more  so,  will  be  the  appearance  of 
Indian  representatives  at  congressional  com- 
mittee sessions  which  hopefully  wUl  be 
called  soon  to  take  up  the  bUls  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed.  Administration  witnesses 
wm  be  on  hand  and  fully  ready  to  expUln 
the  President's  program. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Administration, 
as  well  as  congressional  conimlttees,  is  again 
open  to  any  specific  Indian  suggestions  as 
to  how  oxir  proposals  could  be  improved  or 
strengthened. 

4.  CREATE    A    commission    TO    REVIEW    TREATY 

COMMITMENTS     AND    VIOLATIONS 

We  already  have  a  Commission:  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  a  quasl-judlclal 
agency  created  by  the  Congress  in  1946.  Its 
mandate  Is  to  settle  finally  any  and  all 
legal,  equitable  and  moral  obligations  the 
United  States  might  owe  to  the  Indians,  in- 
cluding the  loss  of  aboriginal  lands  or  In- 
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adequate  payment  for  them 
ties  or  otherwise.  The  CommlBSlfan 
elded  on  some  190  awards,  and 
»424  million  for  appropriation  as 
ments.    There    are    about    250    d 
pending  before  the  Commission 
last  Congress  the  Commission's 
tended  another  five  years. 
It  Is  asked  that  a  new 
mulate    legislation    to    protect 
Indian  rights.   This  legislation 
been  formulated  and  the  Presldei^t 
It  to  the  Congress  two  and 
ago:  the  creation  of  an  Indian 
sel   Authority.   The  Authority 
quasi-Independent    part    of    the 
Branch  of  the  United  States 
would  be  governed  by  a  three 
Directors,  two  of  whom  would 
would  have  the  right  to  bring 
the  United  States  or  otherwise 
In  any  State  or  Federal  regulatory 
Ing    to    protect    Indian    natural 
rights,   speaking   for   the  United 
trustee  for  those  rights.  The 
not  enacted  this  legislation:   it 
submitted  to  the  new  Congress 
ministration  will  again  defend 
it,  and  we  are  confident  we  will 
the  endorsement  and  assistance 
witnesses  also. 

Pending    the    enactment    of 
Counsel  Authority,  this 
actively  defended  Indian   treaty 
rights.  We  have  persuaded 
store    the    Blue    Lake    lands    to 
Pueblo;  the  President  has  acted 
the  Yakima  Nation  the  21,000 
mistakenly  alienated  from  their 
years  ago:    the  Administration 
number    of    suits   to   protect 
rights  Including  a  suit  In  the 
to  protect  the  rights  of  Indians 
Lake;    the    Administration    has 
procedure  whereby,  on  the  request 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  briefs 
United  States'  position  as  trustee 
land  and  water  rights  will  be 
Court   cases   in    which   the 
Justice  takes  a  position  contrar; 
trust  Interests,  so  that  no  Court 
aware  of  the  trustee  position  of 
States  concerning  these  rights. 

Briefs  supporting  Indian  tnist 
been  filed  In  the  McClahanan.  KaHn 
ero,  and  Tonaaket  Supreme  Court 
the  Stevens  tax  case  was  won  In 
Circuit  on  the  strength  of  the 
partmenfs  brief  as  trustee  for 
defendant. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
llshed  a  special  Water  Rights 
Department  of  the  Interior  to 
attention  to  any  Indian  water 
lems  and  allegations  of  invasion 
This  Office  Is  headed  by  an  Indlar 
With  respect  to  the  stated  wish 
Inate    the    unending    patterns" 
and  legal  defense,  this  desire  Is 
retlcal.  since  public  life  today  is 
troversy    and    legal    dialogue.    No 
guarantee  an  end  to  controversy; 
trying  to  guarantee  Is  effective 
those  controversies,  of  Indian  trtist 
by   the   United   States   which   Is 
trustee  of  those  rights. 

The  Departments  of  the  Interloi 
tlce  are  and  will  continue  to  be  alprt 
specific   allegations   of    violation 
trust  rights,  and  will  continue  to 
Indian  leaders  and  their 
ensure    effective    defense    of 
Interests. 

5.    RESUBMrr    UNRATIFiro    TREATIES 

SENATE 

As  was  explained  under  Point  D,  we  are 
now  a  Union  and  we  hare  a  citizens  Up  rather 
than  a  treaty  relationship  with  t  le  people 
who  make  up  that  Union,  Amerlcap  Indians 
Included. 
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The  Injustices  and  inequities  which  were 
In  fact  suffered  by  Indian  tribes  and  i>eoples 
becavise  of  either  unfair  or  unratified  treaties 
are  being  dealt  with  as  the  Congress  has  pro- 
vided in  the  Indian  Claims  Commission.  This 
Is  particularly  true  In  the  case  of  many  Cali- 
fornia Indians,  the  treaties  with  whom  were 
negotiated  but  not  ratified,  and  whose  claims 
have  been  decided  by  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  and  confirmed  by  the  Congress, 
with  award  payments  even  now  being  dis- 
bursed totaling  $29,100,000. 

The  Claims  Commission  will  continue  to 
be  diligent  and  fair  as  it  moves  through  the 
remainder  of  the  250  dockets  still  pending. 

6.   ALL   INDIAN   PEOPLE   SHOULD   BE   IN    A   TKEATT 
RELATIONSHIP    WITH    THE    ITNITED    STATES 

The  Treaties  that  were  concluded  and  rati- 
fied with  Indian  tribes  are  still  In  force  and 
wUl  be  respected  by  the  United  States.  But  as 
explained  In  points  1  and  5,  we  are  a  Union 
and,  since  1871,  no  longer  negotiate  new 
treaties  with  our  citizens  as  If  they  were 
foreign  entitles. 

American  Indian  people  have  many  needs 
and  concerns;  these  needs  and  concerns  are 
being  addressed  and  must  be  addressed  fur- 
ther by  both  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
branches  of  o\a  government.  We,  In  this  Ad- 
ministration, want  Indian  people  to  continue 
to  work  with  us  in  formulating  and  carrying 
out  specific  proposals  and  actions  to  meet  the 
pressing  economic,  legal,  educational,  health, 
and  housing  problems  of  Indian  people. 

To  call  for  new  treaties  Is  to  raise  a  false 
Issue,  unconstitutional  In  concept,  mislead- 
ing to  Indian  people,  and  diversionary  from 
the  real  problems  that  do  need  our  combined 
energies. 

7.    MANDATORY    COURT   INJUNCTIONS   AGAINST 
ALLEGED    TREATY    VIOLATIONS 

This  demand  apparently  Is  based  upon  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  Judicial  process.  It 
Is  proposed  that  mandatory  Injunctions  be 
granted  upon  the  mere  filing  of  an  Indian 
complaint  that  a  treaty  right  Is  being  vio- 
lated and  that  such  Injunctions  continue 
until  the  court  Is  satisfied  a  violation  Is  not 
being  committed.  It  Is  not  clear  what  Is 
meant  by  a  "mandatory"  Injunction,  al- 
though there  Is  a  clear  Implication  that  con- 
cepts of  due  process  should  not  apply  to  liti- 
gation to  enforce  treaty  rights. 

As  near  as  can  be  determined  from  the  de- 
mand, much  of  what  Is  desired  Is  attainable 
through  existing  Judicial  process,  by  use  of 
temporary  restalnlng  orders  (and  subsequent 
Injtinctlve  relief)  whenever  a  citizen  can 
show  he  will  suffer  Irreparable  harm.  The 
covirta  now  give  priority  to  requests  for 
temporary  restraining  orders  and  Injunc- 
tions. It  seems  highly  unlikely  that  the  Con- 
gress would  pass  such  legislation,  and  It  Is 
questionable  as  to  the  authority  to  do  so 
under  the  constitution. 

8.    JUDICIAL    RECOGNITION    OF    INDIAN   RIGHT   TO 
INTERPRET  TREATIES 

This  proposal  would  require  the  funda- 
mental revision  of  our  Judicial  processes 
in  order  to  give  Indian  groups  highly  pref- 
erential positions  In  controversies  about 
their  treaty  rights.  To  the  extent  the  re- 
vision would  Impinge  on  the  judicial  powers 
of  the  courts,  it  would  present  consti- 
tutional problems.  Granting  a  right  of  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Court  In  Indian  cases 
would  necessitate  amendment  of  28  U£.C. 
1254  and  1257. 

At  present,  all  Indian  tribes  have  the 
right  to  take  a  position  In  any  case  or  con- 
troversy on  the  meaning  of  their  own 
treaties  and  to  advocate  their  Interpreta- 
tion through  the  courts,  as  any  State,  lo- 
cality, citizen,  or  group  of  citizens  can  press 
for  favorite  judicial  Interpretation  of  their 
rights.  Due  process  and  equal  access,  how- 
ever, must  be  accorded  to  all  citizens  in- 
volved. 

We  would  reemphaslze  here  the  matters 
stressed    In    Point   4:    this    Administration, 


more  than  any  in  American  history,  has  been 
alert  to  defend  Indian  natural  resources 
rights  and  to  urge  both  the  Legislative  and 
Judicial  Branches  to  do  the  same.  What  la 
needed  from  now  on  la  not  the  skewing  of 
America's  Judicial  principles  or  the  crea- 
tion of  any  new  buUt-ln  preferences  for  or 
against  specific  groups  or  Institutions.  What 
Is  needed  is  a  continuing  alertness  by  the 
Executive  Branch,  which  we  pledge,  and  in 
addition  perhaps  a  better  system  by  which 
IndUn  leaders  can  bring  alleged  trust  vio- 
lations more  promptly  to  the  Government's 
attention. 

9.  A  NEW  CONGRESSIONAL  COMMFTTEE  STRUCTURE 

This  proposal,  to  create  a  new  joint  con- 
gressional committee,  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Congress,  and  would  not  be  appro- 
prlate   for  Executive   Branch   comment 

10.   LAND  REFORM    AND   RESTORATION   OF  A    110 
MILLION -ACRE    NATIVE    LAND    BASE 

The  Federal  Government  now  holds  In 
trust  about  40  million  acres  of  tribal  land 
owned  In  common,  plus  approximately  lo 
muiion  acres  of  land  held  In  trust  for  Indi- 
vidual tribal  members.  In  addition,  the  title 
to  40  million  acres  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
Congress  as  belonging  to  Alaska  Natives  In 
accordance  with  their  wishes.  It  will  not  be 
held  In  trust  but  wUl  be  under  their  full 
control  and  Inalienable  for  twenty  years 

Assuming  the  above  land  is  Included  In  the 
suggested  no  million  acres  land  base  this 
proposal  calls  for  giving  to  Indians  an  addi- 
tional 20  mUlion  acres  of  land.  But  what  Is 
omitted  Is  the  fact  that  claims  concernlne 
some  of  this  additional  land  (It  is  difficult  to 
know  how  much  since  the  110  million  acres 
are  not  Identified)  are  undoubtedly  Involved 

T  -.f     J?^°  '^^^^  ^°'^  pending  before  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission. 

The  proposal  that  this  110  million  acres  be 
perpetually  nontaxable  and  Inalienable  would 
be  In  part  repetitive  of  existing  rights,  would 
deprive  Indians  of  their  right  to  deal  with 
their  lands  for  the  benefit  of  all  their  people 
and  Is  a  legal  Impossibility  as  one  Congress 
cannot  bind  future  Congresses  amending  or 
repealing  such  a  law.  With  the  consent  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  trustee.  Individ- 
ual Indians  may  exchange  or  sell  their  land 
when  It  la  to  their  advantage  to  do  so  for  a 
worthy  purpose.  These  land  owners  might  not 
want  this  right  eliminated.  Alienation  of 
tribal  land  requires  an  Act  of  Congress.  Some 
tribes  for  special  reasons  have  obtained  this 
right  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  would  probably  be  opposed 
to  its  being  withdrawn  from  them. 

lO-A.  PRIORrriES  IN  RESTORATION  OF  THE  NATIVE 
AMERICAN   LAND    BASE 

The  proposal  Is  that  the  following  priorities 
be  followed  In  connection  with  the  requested 
20  million  acres  of  land : 

1.  The  Indian  Nations  landless  because  of 
unratified  treaties  or  unfulfilled  treaty  pro- 
visions. 

2.  Indian  Nations  landless  because  of  abuse 
of  trust  responsibilities. 

3.  Urban  Indiana  and  non-reservation  In- 
dians In  some  grouping  who  are  landless. 

There  would  be  considerable  differences  of 
opinion  on  the  proposed  priorities.  The  Fed- 
erally-recognized tribes  with  reservations  are 
also  Interested  in  obtaining  additional  land. 

In  the  light  of  the  many  individual,  piece- 
meal proposals  for  the  creation  of  additional 
parcels  of  trust  land  for  specific  Indian 
groups,  a  study  of  trust  land  status  and  eli- 
gibility policy  has  been  begun  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  The  study  has 
been  delayed  by  the  disruption  of  the  isuUd- 
Ing  and  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs during  the  occupation  by  the  Trail  of 
Broken  Treaties  two  months  ago,  but  It  Is 
now  resuming. 

As  the  Washington  Conference  of  Eastern 
Indian  peoples  recently  made  clear,  the  proc- 
ess of  Identifying  these  options   and   costs 
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Is  going  to  require  a  great  deal  of  research: 
which  Indian  groups  not  now  federally  rec- 
ognized live  on  what  land  now;  what  Is  the 
status  of  that  land,  what  services  are  avail- 
able and  not  available  to  them  from  what 
sources,  etc.  In  the  end  It  is  the  Congress  that 
must  set  the  policy  and  provide  the  addi- 
tional resources,  If  any.  We  shall  be  working 
with  Indian  leaders  In  giving  these  questions 
the  thorough  and  detailed  attention  they 
deserve.  We  solicit  the  cooperation  of  Indian 
people,  especially  those  not  now  federally 
recognized.  In  helping  us  with  the  rigorous 
economic  and  financial  research  which  wUl 
be  a  prerequisite  of  any  conclusions  or  rec- 
ommendations. 

lO-B.  CONSOLIDATION  OF  INDIANS'  LAND.   WATER, 
NATURAL    AND    ECONOMIC    RESOURCES 

Land  owned  In  common  by  a  number  of 
heirs  has  long  been  a  difficult  unresolved 
problem.  The  separate  essay  promised  to  the 
Government  on  this  subject  will  be  given 
careful  study  when  received. 

lO-C.     TERMINATION     OF     LEASES     AND     CONDEM- 
NATION   OF    NON-INDIAN    LAND    TITLES 

Indian  land  owners,  as  Individuals  or 
tribes,  decide  themselves  how  they  want  to 
v.se  their  land  or  whether  to  lease  It  to  others 
to  obtain  Income.  The  Indian  owners  have  to 
approve  any  lease.  They  and  the  trustee 
Jointly  determine  the  particular  way  In 
which  the  land  Is  to  be  used.  The  Indian 
land  owners  are  being  encouraged  to  use 
their  land  themselves  whenever  they  can  and 
whenever  It  Is  to  their  advantage  to  do  so. 
In  many  instances.  It  Is  Impractical  for  the 
elderly,  a  child  or  woman,  or  those  who  are 
not  Interested  In  working  on  the  land  to  do 
so.  In  other  Instances,  because  of  the  size 
or  location  of  the  land  or  the  capital  re- 
quired, a  greater  return  Is  obtained  by  lease 
than  self  operation. 

The  Trail  of  Broken  Treaties  representa- 
tives are  free  to  recommend  to  their  Indian 
colleagues  who  are  land  owners  that  there 
should  be  a  large-scale  program  of  lease  can- 
cellations and  non-renewals.  However,  some 
questions  need  to  be  faced.  Who  would  pay 
the  lessees  who  certainly  seek  damases  for 
cancellation  of  leases  without  cause? 

It  Is  also  proposed  here  that  tribes  be 
given  the  authority  by  Congress  to  con- 
demn any  land  owned  by  non-Indians  within 
reservation  boundaries,  the  cost  to  be  borne 
by  the  Federal  Government.  No  mention  Is 
made  of  repaying  any  monies  already  re- 
ceived for  the  lands.  Such  condemnation 
would  Involve  a  large  amount  of  land  and 
money,  particularly  for  the  checkerboarded 
reservations  of  the  plains  States.  It  is  doubt- 
ful that  the  Federal  Government  could  or 
should  delegate  Its  powers  of  eminent  do- 
main to  non-Federal  entitles,  even  If  this 
amount  of  money  were  available  under  pres- 
ent stringent  budget  strictures. 

Enactment  of  the  President's  credit  leg- 
islation would  give  Indians  a  further  basis 
for  obtaining  land  necessary  for  economic 
development;  we  look  forward  to  early  Con- 
gressional hearings  on  this  legislation. 

The  study  referred  to  under  point  10  A. 
will  also  pertain  to  the  recommendation 
made  here  concerning  the  resecurlng  of 
alienated  lands  within  reservation  bound- 
aries. 

lO-D.    REPEAL    OP    THE    MENOMINEE,    KLAMATH, 
AND    OTHER    TERMINATION    ACTS 

The  Administration  has  expressed  very 
firmly  Its  strong  opposition  to  any  forced 
termination  of  the  special  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and 
Indian  tribes  Involving  the  trusteeship  of 
tribal  land  and  the  Drovldlng  of  suecial  serv- 
ices. The  President  has  specifically  asked 
the  Congress  to  rescind  the  outdated  Termi- 
nation Resolution  of  1953.  but  the  Congress 
has  not  yet  taken  the  action  the  President 
recommended.  Some  years  ago.  Congress  did 
terminate  certain  tribes  based  on  Us  con- 


clusion that  they  were  prepared  and  able 
to  manage  their  own  affairs.  Whether  the 
Federal  Government  should  now  attempt  to 
unscramble  all  of  the  situations  that  have 
since  Intervened  and  somehow  restore  the 
land  that  was  conveyed  In  fee  to  the  tribes 
and  Individuals  and  the  numerous  other 
matters  that  would  be  Involved,  will  have 
to  be  considered  at  greater  length  and.  In 
fact.  Is  part  of  the  study  referred  to  under 
section  10  A. 

With  respect  to  the  Menomlnees  spe- 
cifically, we  repeat  the  pledge  made  by  our 
convention  In  the  Republican   Platform: 

"We  are  fully  aware  of  the  severe  problems 
facing  the  Menominee  Indians  In  seeking  to 
have  Federal  recognition  restored  to  their 
tribe,  and  promise  a  complete  and  sympa- 
thetic examination  of  their  pleas." 

II.  REVISION  OP  25  U.S.C.  163;  RESTORATION  OF 
RIGHTS  TO  INDIANS  TERMINATED  BY  ENROLL- 
MENT AND  REVOCATION  OP  PROHIBITIONS 
AGAINST  "DUAL  BENEFITS" 

This  proposal  urges  Congressional  recog- 
nition of  complete  and  unfettered  authority 
of  a  tribe  to  determine  Its  own  membership 
for  all  purposes,  including  membership  in 
more  than  one  tribe  resulting  In  dual  Fed- 
eral and  tribal  benefits.  Only  in  a  very  few 
special  situations  has  the  Congress  enacted 
legislation  affecting  the  requirements  for 
tribal  membership.  On  occasions  when  bills 
have  been  Introduced  In  Congress  that  would 
define  tribal  membership,  the  Department 
has  generally  opposed  enactment  as  an  In- 
vasion of  tribal  rights  to  self-determination. 

It  has  long  been  the  policy  and  practice, 
supported  by  the  courts,  to  permit  tribes  by 
the  adoption  of  their  own  constitutional 
provisions  or  special  membership  ordinances 
to  determine  the  qualifications  for  member- 
ship In  their  tribes.  Often  a  tribe  will  re- 
quire that  a  member  may  not  be  enrolled 
In  another  tribe.  While  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  does  not  have  a  prohibition 
against  dual  membership  In  tribes,  it  does 
not  permit  individuals  to  receive  distribu- 
tion of  tribal  assets  held  in  trust  usually 
In  the  form  of  a  per  capita  payment,  from 
more  than  one  tribe. 

The  Trail  of  Broken  Treaties'  authors  rec- 
ognize that  their  recommendation  is  contrary 
to  the  position  taken  by  the  members  of 
tribes  In  their  referendums  adopting  consti- 
tutions setting  forth  their  membership  re- 
quirements. The  TBT  argument  Is  really  with 
the  tribes  who  prescribe  their  membership 
provisions  pursuant  to  constitutions  and  t>y- 
laws  that  have  been  adopted. 

12.  REPEAL  OF  STATE  LAWS  ENACTED  UNDER 
PUBLIC  LAW   280    (1953) 

Public  Law  280  permits  a  State  to  acquire 
civil  and  criminal  Jurisdictions  In  Indian 
areas  but  only  with  the  consent  of  the  In- 
volved tribe.  A  State's  assumption  of  juris- 
diction under  PL.  280  Is  voluntary  and 
whether  a  State  repeals  the  law  Involved  (or 
any  other  State  law)  is  also  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  State.  There  Is  a  provision  In 
the  Indian  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  which 
permits  States  which  have  acquired  juris- 
diction under  Pi.  280  to  retrocede  their  Juris- 
diction back  to  the  U.S.  They  are  not  re- 
quired to  do  so  at  the  request  of  the  tribe. 

It  Is  not  true  that  PL.  280  deprived  any 
Indian  tribe  of  any  of  its  civil  or  criminal 
jurisdiction  over  Its  members.  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  over  "major 
crimes"  and  under  the  Assimilated  Crimes 
Act  was  divided  and  transferred  to  the 
States,  but  nothing  In  the  Act  strips  the 
tribe  of  Its  powers. 

The  Congress  possesses  the  power  to  pro- 
vide for  the  reassumtng  of  Federal  Jurisdic- 
tion in  Indian  country  where  the  States  have 
acquired  it  under  PL.  280.  The  Congress,  no 
doubt,  would  want  to  have  the  views  of 
tribes  which  had  consented  to  State  juris- 
diction before  taking  the  action  recom- 
mended under  this  proposal. 


13.    RESUBCE    FEDERAL    PROTECTIVE    JURISDICTION 
FOR   OFFENSES   AGAINST  INDIANS 

We  have  difficulty  with  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  concept  that  Congress  can,  by 
statute,  require  the  Judiciary  to  Issue  war- 
rants for  arrests  on  the  basis  of  a  "written 
complaint  or  sworn  statement,"  since  In  our 
view,  "probable  cause"  Is  determined  by  con- 
stitutional rather  than  legislative  standards. 

13-A.    ESTABLISHMENT    OF    A    NATIONAL    FEDERAL 
INDIAN    GRAND    JURY 

In  the  first  13  lines  of  this  proposal,  one 
would  substitute  in  place  of  "Indian"  the 
categories  "Black",  "Asian",  "Chicano",  etc. 
It  would  be  misguided  choice  Indeed  to  sub- 
divide our  American  system  of  Justice  Into 
ethnic  slices,  each  skewed  to  give  special  at- 
tention on  a  racial  basis.  Our  task  is  to  im- 
prove our  local  and  Federal  systems  so  that 
they  function  In  a  manner  utterly  devoid  of 
considerations  of  race  or  creed  or  culture. 

Insofar  as  the  proposed  Grand  Jury  would 
be  permitted  to  return  Indictments  for  pros- 
ecution in  tribal  courts  and  also  against 
tribal  officials,  the  proposal  seems  to  confilct 
with  the  Idea  of  tribal  self-determination. 
Congress  would  also  have  to  make  an  alter- 
ation in  the  existing  concepts  of  the  Im- 
munity of  Federal  officials  from  criminal 
actions  arising  from  duties  performed  under 
color  of  their  Federal  authority. 

13-B,   JURISDICTION   OVER  NON-INDIANS   WITHIN 
INDIAN    RESERVATIONS 

Indian  tribal  courts  currently,  we  contend, 
have  no  judicial  jurisdiction  over  non-lndl- 
ans  In  criminal  matters  and  have  Jurisdic- 
tion In  civil  matters  only  where  the  non- 
Indian  consents  to  jurisdiction.  A  tribe  may 
have  legislative  Jurisdiction  over  non-Indians 
on  a  reservation,  but  whether  tribal  laws  can 
be  enforced  against  non-Indla.ns  remahis 
unsettled. 

The  proposal  would,  therefore,  affect  the 
rights  of  non-Indians  who  reside  within  the 
"originally-established"  exterior  boui;darles 
of  a  resenatlon  and  present  severe  problems 
of  whether  it  would  deprive  them  of  the 
rights  of  citizenship  In  the  States  In  which 
they  reside.  Further,  It  would  affect  those 
who  are  merely  traveling  through  a  reserva- 
tion and  arguably  could  deprive  such  per- 
sons of  their  immunity  and  privileges  as  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  0 

Finally,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  1968 
Civil  Rights  Act  requires  that  a  tribe  afford 
every  person  under  its  jurisdiction  the  fun- 
damental rights  of  due  process  and  equal 
protection  of  the  laws.  The  greater  the  ex- 
tent of  tribal  Jurisdiction  over  non-Indians, 
the  greater  claim  they  have  to  the  right  to 
participate  l!i  tribal  affairs.  I.e.,  not  only 
would  they  have  a  right  to  protection  In 
judicial  proceedings,  but  they  might  also 
have  a  valid  claim  to  participate  In  the  tribal 
legislative  process. 

Before  taking  any  action  In  the  direction 
of  this  recommendation,  we  wovild  wish  to 
have  the  views  of  the  elected  Tribal  Chairmen 
and  Tribal  Councils,  since  they  are  the  most 
competent  representatives  of  Indian  Reserva- 
tion people. 

13-C.  ACCELERATED  REHABILITATION  AND  RE- 
LEASE PROGRAM  FOR  STATE  AND  FEDERAL 
INDIAN  PRISONERS 

A  new  cooperative  program  has  been  In 
effect  between  Interior  and  Justice  for  the 
past  two  years  under  wnlch  contracts  are 
entered  Into  with  tribes  for  them  to  provide 
a  rehabilitation  program.  Including  voca- 
tional training  and  counselling  for  Indians 
In  Federal  and  State  prlsors. 

14-C.     ABOLITION     OF     THE     BURFAU     OF     INDIAN 
AFFAIRS    BY     1976:     A     NEW    STRUCTURE 

Two  and  one-half  years  ago.  the  President's 
message  foreshadowed  the  longer-term 
nature  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs:  It 
will  become.  In  effect,  an  Indian  Trust  and 
Technical  Assistance  Agency,  responding  to 
requests  from  elected  Indian  tribal  leaders 
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who  wQl  themselves  be  taking 
agement  and  operation  of  the 
grams  which  serve   their  reservations 
pace  of  this  change  I.e..  the 
fer  of  control  over  program  operations 
be  at  Indian  option;  the  Preside  it 
ly  does  not  Intend  to  force  Indlai  i 
running   their   Reservation 
time-table  except  each  Tribe's  cjwn 

The  trust  responsibility  will, 
main —  as  long  as  each  Tribe 
President  has  repudiated  termlAatlon 

Whether  the  changed  Bureav 
main  within  the  Department  of 
or  within  a  new  Department  of 
sources,  or  be  placed  In  another 
partment  would  be  a  matter  wh|ch 
Went  would  not  propose  to  the 
til  after  close  consultation  with 
ers  themselves. 

15.  CREATION  OF  AN  "OFFICE  OF 
REI^nONS     AND     COMMUNITT 

This  proposal  would  create  a 
agency   In   the   Executive   OfBcd 
being   a   Presidential    appointee 
Congressional  appointee  and 
pointed  by  Indian  people;  It  woi^d 
ly  responsible  to  all  three 
authorized    a    7-year    budget 
000,000  and  would  have  few  If 
tlons   on    Its    program   or   operations 
OMB.  the  Congress  or  the  ClvU 
mission. 

This  suggestion  may  have 
best  of  Intentions,   but   It  woiAd 
helpless.   Irresponsible   admlnlsti  atlve 
able  to  spend  vast  sums  without 
accountability.  Indian  people.  r< 
the  President  and  the  Congress, 
would  be  defrauded  by  such  an 
tlve   aberration;    neither  the 
the  Congress  would  permit  It  to 

What  Indian  people  ought  to 
effective  trust  protector  and  sei 
system,  which  makes  sure  that 
of  the  more  than  $1  billion  In 
government's  current  overall  budget 
dlans  actually  is  put  to  work  directly 
ing  Indian  people.  To  get  this 
haps  tighter  rather  than  looser 
al  management  and  OMB  revl^ 

quire  closer  scrutiny  by  the 

Greneral  Accoimtlng  Ofllce  or  the 
Commission.  In  any  case  It  reqillres 
direction  and  clear  responslbllltj 
cer  to  whom  the  Constitution 
ecutlve  power:  the  President. 

In  the  four  years  that  Preslder  t 
been  in  office,  he  has  Increased 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affalri 
million  to  $571  million  and  he 
new  talent,  mostly  Indians.  _ 
positions  of  the  Bureau.  Other 
come  also   (see  the  response  unjder 
14)  and  Indian  leaders  wUl  be 
the  process. 

16.    PRIORITIES   AND    PURPOSE   OF   T 
NEW   OFFICE 

Most  Of  this  section  In  the 
Treaties  paper  seems  to  be  dlretsted 
Congress  and  It  would  seem 
let  the  response  be  primarily  frojn 
gress. 

We  would  add  that  the  ^ 

the  President's  own  legislative 
Indians    la    toward    self-determliiatlon 
self-government  for  Indian  tribes 
lems  have  arisen  concerning  the 
Ity  and  accountability  of  tribal  ^ 
to  their  people,  these  should  be 
oxir  attention  In  the  Task  Force 
set  up  to  explore  this  among  several 
aspects  of  Indian  needs  and  pDblems 
would    welcome   specific    legislative 
mlnlstratlve  proposals. 
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Indian  land  held  In  trust,  elthir 
or   Individuals,    may    not    be    ta^ed 
States  or  their  subdivisions 
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non-Indians  within  Indian  reservations,  ex- 
cept licensed  Indian  traders  on  sales  to  In- 
dians. Tribes  do  have  the  authority  to  levy 
taxes  within  their  reservations.  Indian  tnist 
lands  and  proceeds  from  them  are  immune 
from  property  taxation.  Unless  current  liti- 
gation changes  this,  Indian  owners  must  pay 
all  other  taxes  such  as  that  on  their  earned 
Income  unrelated  to  their  tax  exempt  prop- 
erty.' No  Justification  is  offered  as  to  why  as 
citizens  of  a  State  they  should  be  set  apart 
from  their  fellow  citizens  in  matters  not 
related  to  the  trust  relationship,  even  If 
Congress  had  the  authority  to  give  them 
this  exemption. 

Having  the  advantage  of  the  special  tax 
exemption,  Indians  will  want  to  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  enforce  It.  Indians,  like 
others,  will  have  to  employ  attorneys  and 
undertake  the  burden  and  expense  of  liti- 
gation to  assert  their  rights,  although  the 
access  of  courts  to  enforce  rights  is  a  precious 
right  In  Itself.  The  tribes,  however,  have  the 
additional  benefit  of  being  able  to  call  on 
the  legal  services  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  Interior  In  certain  kinds  of  actions. 

The  proposal  that  tribes  be  treated  as 
soverign  nations  in  relation  to  trade  with 
foreign  nations  by  removal  of  barriers  of 
"borders,  customs,  duties,  or  tax"  Is  entirely 
Inconsistent  with  their  status  as  American 
citizens  and  could  lead  to  erosion  of  their 
special  relationship  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

18.  PROTECTION  OP  INDIANS'  RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM 

AND   CULTURAL   XNTEGRITT 

The  American  people  and  their  govern- 
ment are  particularly  concerned  that  the 
Indians'  religions  and  cultxire  be  protect«Kl, 
and  there  Is  no  policy  or  program  to  remove 
this  protection.  Indians,  like  all  citizens, 
are  protected  In  their  religious  rights  by 
the  First  Amendment.  If  Congress  attempts 
to  secure;  for  Indians  greater  religloiis  rights 
than  the  First  Amendment  Itself  provides, 
it  runs  the  danger  of  conflicting  with  the 
establishment  clause,  particularly  when  it  is 
remembered  that  Indians,  like  all  Ameri- 
cans, belong  to  different  faiths. 

The  Supreme  Court  so  far  has  refused  to 
review,  and  the  Courts  of  Appeals  are  di- 
vided on  the  question  of  whether  public 
schools  can  require  students  to  cut  their 
hair.  However,  the  cases  have  fociised  on  the 
issue  of  the  First  Amendment  freedom  of 
expression  rather  than  on  that  of  religion, 
and  the  latter  argument  would  seem  to  pre- 
sent a  stronger  case. 

19.  NATIONAL     RETERENDUMS,     LOCAL     OPTIONS, 
AND    FORMS    OF    INDIAN      ORGANIZATIONS 

The  Federal  Government  recognizes  the 
elected  tribal  governing  bodies  as  the  prin- 
cipal spokesmen  for  the  members  of  their 
tribes.  It  is  also  willing  to  hear  and  Inter- 
ested In  obtaining  the  views  of  individual 
Indians  or  groups,  such  as  school  boards, 
Indian  women's  organizations,  Indian  pro- 
fessional organizations,  etc.,  and  giving  them 
due  consideration.  (The  Trail  of  Broken 
Treaties'  authors  seem  to  be  addressing 
themselves  under  this  point  to  various  pri- 
vately organized  association  and  groups  of 
Indians  rather  than  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.) 

Certainly  not  now  and  probably  never 
will  one  Indian  group  have  a  monopoly  of 
being  "the  spokesman"  for  all  Indian  people. 

We  might  add  at  this  point  that  the  con- 
duct of  certain  members  of  the  Trail  of 
Broken  Treaties  during  their  visit  to  Wash- 
ington two  months  ago  was  reprehensible 
and  Is  being  Investigated  for  possible  crim- 
inal prosecution;  their  actions  represented 
not  leadership  but  a  betrayal  of  the  Inter- 
ests of  Indian  people. 

20.  HEALTH,  HOUSING,  EMPLOYMENT,  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT    AND    EDUCATION 

This  Is  a  request  for  $15  billion  In  Federal 
funds  to  be  appropriated  for  Indians  In  the 


remaining  years  of  the  1970'8  for  the  enu- 
merated purposes.  There  Is  also  a  very  gen- 
erally stated  objection  to  the  manner  in 
which  past  appropriated  funds  have  been 
spent. 

The  Trail  of  Broken  Treaties  paper  makes 
no  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that  under 
this  President  and  the  last  two  Congresses, 
the  budget  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
alone  has  Increased  from  $261.3  to  $57i  4 
millions,  or  218.6%. 

The  question  Is  not  whether  Indian  people 
have  acute  needs  In  education,  housing, 
health  and  economic  development.  The  ques- 
tion Is  whether  pumping  more  money  in  the 
direction  of  those  problems  in  the  same  old 
way  Is  the  best  method  of  solving  them. 

This  Administration  has  double*  the  In- 
dian budget — but  It  has  done  something 
much  more  Important:  It  has  proposed  new 
and  more  effective  ways  of  bringing  to  bear 
the  resources  that  are  available.  We  want 
Indian  control  of  the  programs  operating  on 
reservations;  we  want  Indian  parents  to  have 
a  say  In  the  off-reservation  schools  which 
their  children  attend;  we  want  to  see  reser- 
vation hospitals  staffed  and  managed  by 
responsible  Indian  officials. 

The  watchword  in  the  federal  human  re- 
sources budgets  of  the  Second  Term  is  not 
"more"  but  "more  effective" — and  we  solicit 
the  cooperation  and  suggestions  of  all  Indian 
groups  and  leaders  as  to  how  to  ensure  that 
the  available  resources  do  In  fact  accomp- 
lish the  results  for  which  those  resources  are 
Invested. 

It  is  urged  here  that  Indian  communities 
reclaim  their  authority  over  the  education 
process  and  that  Indian  operated  schools  be 
recognized  by  all  other  school  systems 
through  a  mandatory  accreditation  system. 
It  Is  the  President's  policy  to  encourage  In- 
dian communities  to  take  over  the  control 
and  operation  of  the  BIA  schools.  The  move- 
ment toward  contract  schools  is  a  visible 
commitment  to  this  policy.  With  the  passage 
of  recommended  legislation  providing  for 
taking  over  of  BIA  programs  by  tribes  and 
permitting  Federal  employees  employed  by 
tribal  governments  to  retain  their  Civil  Serv- 
ice benefits,  the  move  to  Indian  community 
control  and  operation  will  accelerate. 

Accrediting  of  a  school  is  accomplished  by 
a  school  Joining  the  privately  supported  ac 
crediting  system  and  seeking  accrediting. 
Indian  schools  wanting  their  students  to  be 
prepared  to  enter  accredited  schools  else- 
where should  adhere  to  certain  minimum 
standards  In  order  to  adquately  serve  their 
students.  It  would  seem  Inappropriate  for 
Congress,  even  If  it  could,  to  require  on  a 
blanket  basis  the  accrediting  of  Indian  oper- 
ated schools. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  even 
though  some  Americans  have  been  mis- 
led. I  think  that  it  is  obvious  that  AIM 
is  thoroughly  disreputable  and  divisive 
in  Its  leadership  and  programs.  It  cer- 
tainly does  not  deserve  the  sympathy  of 
U.S.  citizens  whether  Indian  or  other- 
wise. It  is  divisive  and  destructive  and 
tears  at  the  fabric  of  society.  It  cannot 
contribute  to  solving  the  problems  of 
poverty  or  the  problems  of  bureaucracy. 
Only  when  the  authentic  Indian  leaders, 
as  many  of  them  have  done,  are  able  to 
engage  their  people  in  suitable  educa- 
tional and  training  programs  to  over- 
come the  years  of  neglect  will  economic 
progress  be  made.  The  only  programs 
which  can  be  successful  in  the  long  run 
are  those  which  are  supportive  of  sta 
bility,  initiative,  and  private  investment. 
I  join  in  criticizing  Government  pro- 
grams  of  the  handout  and  paternalism. 
I  think  that  they  have  had  a  deadly  effect 
not  only  upon  many  Indians,  but  upon 
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many  other  U.S.  citizens  as  well.  Success- 
ful social  revolution  comes  through 
steady  organic  growth,  and  can  never 
be  enforced  by  totalitarian  political 
methods. 

I  cannot  leave  this  topic  without  com- 
menting upon  the  whirlwind  reaped  by 
OEO  from  its  grants  to  AIM.  We  do  not 
have  the  evidence  at  this  time  to  show, 
conclusively,  that  the  criminal  activities 
of  AIM  are  the  direct  result  of  OEO  pro- 
grams. Yet  OEO  funds  have  provided  the 
juice  in  which  the  whole  thing  has 
steeped.  At  the  heart  of  it  is  the  whole 
philosophy  of  the  Community  Action 
programs  which  the  President  has  wise- 
ly sought  to  bring  to  a  screaming  halt 
Implicit  in  the  idea  of  CAP  Is  the  idea 
that  poverty  can  somehow  be  cured 
through  political  action— that  Is  through 
manipulating  the  processes  of  Govern- 
ment by  coercion,  organization,  pres- 
sure, and  even  blackmail. 

This  may  best  be  described  as  the 
para-governmental  approach,  since  its 
aim  is  to  drcimivent  the  normal  organi- 
zation of  constltutionsil  government.  The 
notion  is  prevalent  that  poverty  can  be 
eliminated  only  by  boldly  wresting  polit- 
ical power  from  the  established  system. 
The  OEO  mentality  results  in  Govern- 
ment financing  Its  own  destruction. 

Our  constitutional  system  was  carefully 
constructed  with  a  system  of  checks  and 
balances.  The  object  was  to  prevent  any 
one  sector  of  society  from  acquiring 
enough  power  to  tyrannize  over  the  rest. 
It  Is  a  system  that  is  slow  and  full  of 
setbacks  and  disappointments.  But  It  Is 
also  a  system  that  results  In  a  broad 
consensus  for  the  support  of  political 
and  economic  freedoms.  It  creates  the 
stability  necessary  for  economic 
growth — and  only  economic  growth  can 
solve  the  problem  of  poverty. 

U.S.  citizens — whether  Indian  or 
otherwise— do  not  need  AIM  or  other 
OEO  supported  organizations  of  that 
sort.  We  do  not  need  demonstrations  and 
demands.  We  do  not  need  totalitarian 
groups  trying  to  blackmail  us  into  set- 
ting aside  our  normal  political  processes. 
And  we  do  not  need  criminals  setting 
themselves  up  as  social  reformers.  It  is 
time  to  recognize  AIM  for  what  it  Is. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont Is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield  to  me  for 
not  to  exceed  2  minutes  of  his  time? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  or  more  time  If  he  needs 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Montana  Is  recognized. 


THE  BASIS  FOR  U.S.  INVOLVE- 
MENT IN  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 


tions has  assembled  a  concise  selection 
of  documents  relating  to  the  basis  for 
the  U.S.  involvement  In  Cambodia,  as 
defined  by  the  executive  branch  In  1970, 
and  certain  legislative  responses  thereto. 
This  records  reveals  that,  at  the  outset, 
the  stress  In  the  Senate  and  In  the  Con- 
gress, clearly,  was  to  limit  and  to  termi- 
nate what  has  since  come  to  be  such  an 
ill-fated  adventure  In  Cambodia.  Thanks 
In  great  part  to  the  leadership  and  ef- 
forts of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (ISx. 
CHtTRCH) ,  the  former  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cooper),  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr,  Symington),  legis- 
lation was  passed  which  required  Ameri- 
can ground  forces  to  be  kept  out  of  Cam- 
bodia. Our  Involvement  with  the  futUe 
government  which    succeeded  '  that  of 
Prince  Sihanouk  In  Phnom  Penh  was 
also  limited  by  legislation.  At  that  time 
the  President,  the  State  Department  In- 
dicated that  the  executive  branch  was  of 
the  same  mind  as  the  Congress  In  hold- 
ing that  the  Interests  of  the  United  States 
required  us  to  get  clear  of  the  Cambodian 
internal  situation  and  stay  clear  of  It. 
Since  then,  however,  we  have  seen  the 
transfer  of  the  focus  of  the  U.S.  military 
involvement  from  Vietnam  to  Cambodia, 
in  the  form  of  U.S.  airpower  coming  to 
the  aid  of  the  Lon  Nol  forces. 

The  likelihood  exists  that  there  wUl  be 
renewed  efforts  in  the  Congress  to  close 
the  last  legislative  gap  regarding  our  In- 
volvement In  Cambodia  In  the  event  it 
Is  not  ended  before  then.  In  the  circum- 
stances. I  think  It  would  be  useful  to 
have  before  the  entire  Senate  the  back- 
ground documents  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  therefore, 
that  they  be  Included  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
CoMMrPTEE  ON  Foreign  Relations, 

VS.  Senate. 
TT        ^  April  30,  1970 

Hon.  WttLiAM  P.  Rogers. 
Secretary  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C. ' 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  this  morning 
the  members  agreed  unanimously  that 
American  participation  in  South  Vietnamese 
operations  in  Cambodia  raises,  important 
questions  concerning  United  States  policy 
TTiese  are  some  of  the  questions  which  are 
of  deep  concern  to  the  Committee- 
4.J.^^  *^®  Executive  Branch  consider 
that  the  SEATO  Treaty  has  any  appllcatu>n 
TonvTn  «""f."l''*V*"°''  ^^  Cambodia?  Is  the 
pl°SbTe'         «««»>""on  considered  to  be  ap- 

«„nni!^  fl  authority  is  being  relied  upon  to 
support  the  sending  of  United  States  Forces 
in  Cambodia?  If  it  u  to  protect  American 
forces  in  Vietnam,  where  will  the  line  be 
drawn?  Is  it  considered  that  this  authority 
would  permit  sending  VS.  ground  forces  to 
knock  out  enemy  bases  in  Cambodta?  Air 
strikes  in  support  of  South  Vietnamese  or 
Cambodian  troops?  The  defense  of  the  Cam- 
bodian capital?  If  the  enemy  forces  re-estab- 
lish bases  In  another  area  of  CambodU,  or  a 
third  country,  does  the  Executive  Branch  be- 
lleve  it  has  authority  to  assist  the  South 
Vietnamese  In  attacking  those  bases? 

3.  Does  the  Administration  plan  to  con- 
sult with  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 


tions concerning  the  sending  of  additional 
advisors  or  additional  VS.  mUitary  forces  of 
any  kind  into  Cambodia?  Is  there  any  inten- 
tion to  ask  the  Congress  to  approve  U.S. 
military  involvement  In  CambodU  or  the 
sending  of  mUitary  aid?  WUl  the  AdmlnU- 
tratlon  make  public  any  agreement  to  pro- 
vide military  aid  to  Cambodia,  directly  or 
Indirectly? 

4.  Is  the  present  operation  unique  or  the 
beginning  of  a  pattern? 

5.  Why  does  the  Administration  consider 
that  eliminating  the  enemy  bases  in  Cam- 
bodia is  more  important  now  than  before  the 
overthrow  of  Sihanouk?  Was  the  existence 
of  these  bases  an  element  In  planning  the 
Vletnamizatlon  strategy? 

6.  Did  either  the  United  States  or  South 
Vietnam  consult  with  and  obtain  the  Cam- 
bodian Government's  approval  for  conduct- 
ing the  current  operation?  If  its  approval 
was  obtained,  what,  if  any,  limits  were 
imposed? 

7.  What  impact  has  this  operation  had.  or 
is  It  likely  to  have,  on  the  efforts  by  In- 
donesia and  others  to  bring  about  an  Asian 
conference  to  discuss  the  Cambodian  prob- 
lem? 

The  Committee  has  reserved  Judgment  on 
possible  courses  of  action  until  it  has  been 
more  fully  imformed.  Answers  to  the  above 
questions  wUl  be  helpful  in  its  consideration 
of  the  policy  Issues  Involved.  The  Commit- 
tee  would,  therefore,  apprecUte  having  this 
Information  as  soon  as  possible. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  Pulbricht, 

Chairman. 


Department  of  Stati, 
Washington.  D.C,  May  30,  1970. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Pulbricht, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
V.S.  Senate. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  April  30  to  Secretary  Rogers  posing 
questions  about  United  States  policy  in  Cam- 
bodia.   Some    of    these    questions    have,    of 
course,   been   answered    by   the   President's 
speech  of  April  30  and  by  other  statements 
of  this  Administration.  I  am  glad,  however, 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  put  more  specific 
answers  on  the  record,  and  I  hope  the  fol- 
lowing will  be  helpful  to  the  Committee  In 
the  consideration  which  it  Is  giving  to  United 
States  policy  In  Cambodia.  My  answers  cor- 
respond to  the  numbering  of  your  questions. 
1.  The  SEATO  Treaty  has  no  application 
to  the  current  situation  in  Cambodia.  The 
Protocol  to  the  Treaty  designates  Cambodia 
as  one  of  the  States  covered  by  Article  IV 
of  the  Treaty.  In  1964  and  again  in  1965,  the 
Government  of  Cambodia  Informed  the  Sec- 
retary-General of  SEATO,  and  Its  members, 
that  Cambodia  categorlcallv  refused  the  pro- 
tection of  SEATO.  Neither  Cambodia  nor  any 
Party  to  the  Treaty  has  suggested  that  the 
Parties  should  take  any  action  under  Article 

In  his  letter  to  you  of  March  12,  1970,  Mr. 
Torbert  stated  that  the  Administration  does 
not  depend  on  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution, 
as  legal  or  constitutional  authority  for  its 
present  conduct  of  foreign,  relations,  or  its 
contingency  plans.  Thi^^Bntinues  to  be  the 
Department's  position^ 

2.  The  entry  of  Unilfed  States  forces  into 
Cambodia  was  direct  by  the  President  in 
the  exercise  of  his 'constitutional  authority 
as  Commander-in-Chief  to  protect  United 
States  forces  which  had  previously  been  com- 
mitted to  action  in  Vlet-Nam.  Prom  the 
point  of  view  of  International  law,  the  action 
in  Cambodia  was  an  exercise  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  Vlet-Nam  of 
their  right  of  individual  and  collective  self- 
defense  under  Article  51  of  the  UN  Charter. 
I  enclose  a  copy  of  our  report  to  the  Security 
Council  which  sets  out  in  more  detail  the 
basis  in  international  law  for  our  action. 
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The  President  has  set  and 
pUclt  llmita  on  the  actions  of 
Cambodia.    In    response    to 
about  the  actions  of  VS.  ground 
limits    clearly   restrict   the 
forces  to  the  direct  threat  posed 
and  allied  forces  In  Vlet-Nam 
ence  of  the  border  sanctuaries. 

3.  It  will  continue  to  be  the 
tlon's  policy  to  consult  with  the 
on  Foreign  Relations  to  the   fi^llest 
feasible  In  advance  of  any 
United  States  decisions  concern 
and  other  important  foreign  pol^ 

As  you  are  aware,  we  have 
Congress  and  announced  the  decision 
vide  U.S.  military  assistance  to 
the  amount  of  $7,9  million  In  fisckl 
As  Is  the  case  with  other  mllitai  y 
programs,  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  announce  publicly  the  exact  letels 
of  aid  and  thereby  to  reveal  mlliti  ry 
er  Information  which  must  remal  n 
We  win.  of  course,  as  Is  required 
past  practice.  Inform  the  Committee 
elgn  Relations  of  the  annual 
military  aid  to  Cambodia  for  future 

4.  The  present  operation  in 
limited  In  extent,  purpose,  and  d 
objective  has  been  to  capture 
and  supplies:  to  disrupt  Commu4ist 
and  communications  capabilities 
vent  the  enemy  from  building 
the  sanctuary  areas  in  preparatio 
on   our   troops   and   those   of 
South  Vlet-Nam.  With   the 
these  objectives  our  forces  will 
South  Viet-Nam.  As  announced 
dent,     American     troops    will 
Cambodia  by  July  1.  Our  actior 
sponse  to  a  specific  and  unique  s 

5.  For  Ave  years,  neither  the  U|ilted 
nor  South  Viet-Nam  has  moved 
North  Vietnamese  Viet  Cong  s 
cause  we  did  not  wish  to  put 
odds  with  the  Sihanouk  Governtnent 
after    the    Vietnamese    Commu 
to  expand  the  sanctuaries  severa 
we  counseled  patience  to  our 
namese  allies  and  Imposed 
our  own  commanders. 

In  the  last  two  weeks  In  April 
enemy  moved  to  expand  the  sancf.uary 
and  threatened  to  establish  a 
area  for  attacks  along   the  600' 
bodla-South  Vlet-Nam  border 

When    the    North    Vietnamese' 
forces  began  to  move  out  of  the 
tuarles    In    an   effort   to   establish 
Communist-held    zone,    they 
creased  threat  to  the  remaining 
across  the  South  Vietnamese  borper 
time  It  was  clear  that  the  new 
Government  of  Lon  Nol  would 
our  acting  against  the  sanctuarlefe 

6.  The  United  States  Governmept 
the   Cambodian   Government   of 
against  the  North  Vietnamese  am  I 
forces  in  the  sanctuaries  Inside 
an  frontier.  While  Prime  Minister 
was  not  asked  to  approve  the 
operations   against   the   sanctuaries 
said   that  this  action  represents 
United  States  response  to  Cambo  11a 
for  help  in  restoring  its  neutral  Ity 
pelllng    North    Vietnamese    and 
Invaders. 

7.  Our  operations  in  Cambodia 
preciable  Impact  upon  the  recenjt 
conference  held  in  Djakarta.  We 
that  the  communique  Issued  frofc 
ference  is  a  significant  manifested 
determination  of  countries  of 
restore  and  maintain  peace  In 

I  hope  the  above  Information 
helpful  to  you. 
With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

ElXIOT  RlCHAB^SOK 

Acting 
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[Press  Release,  May  5,  1970] 
f  Following  Is  the  text  of  a  letter  from 
Ambassador  Charles  W.  Yost,  United  States 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations,  trans- 
mitted today  to  Ambassador  Jacques  Kos- 
clusko-Morlzet.  President  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council.] 
His  Excellency 

Mr.  J.^couEs  KoscnjSKO-MoRiZET, 
President  of  the  Security  CoutkH, 
United  Nations,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mb.  President:  I  have  the  honor  to 
refer  to  the  letters  of  February  7  and  27, 
1965,  from  the  Permanent  Representative  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Security  Council  concerning  the 
aggression  against  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam 
and  to  Inform  you  of  the  following  acts  of 
armed  aggression  by  forces  of  North  Vlet- 
Nam  based  in  Cambodia  which  have  re- 
quired appropriate  measures  of  collective 
self-defense  by  the  armed  forces  of  the  Re- 
public of  Viet-Nam  and  the  United  States 
of  America. 

For  five  years  North  Vlet-Nam  has  main- 
tained base  areas  in  Cambodia  against  the 
expressed  wishes  of  the  Cambodian  Govern- 
ment. These  bases  have  been  used  in  viola- 
tion of  Cambodian  neutrality  as  supply 
points  and  base  areas  for  military  operations 
against  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam.  In  recent 
weeks  North  Vietnamese  forces  have  rapidly 
expanded  the  perimeters  of  these  base  areas 
and  expelled  the  remaining  Cambodian  Gov- 
ernment presence  from  the  areas.  The  North 
Vietnamese  forces  have  moved  quickly  to 
link  the  bases  along  the  border  with  South 
Vlet-Nam  into  one  continuous  chain  as  well 
as  to  push  the  bases  deeper  Into  Cambodia. 
Concurrently,  North  Vlet-Nam  has  stepped 
up  guerrilla  actions  into  South  Vlet-Nam 
and  Is  concentrating  Its  main  forces  in  these 
base  areas  In  preparation  for  further  mas- 
sive attacks  into  South  Vlet-Nam. 

These  military  actions  against  the  Repub- 
lic of  Vlet-Nam  and  Its  armed  forces  and  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  require 
appropriate  defensive  measures.  In  his  ad- 
dress to  the  American  people  on  April  30, 
President  Nixon  stated: 

"  .  ..  if  this  enemy  effort  succeeds,  Cam- 
bodia would  become  a  vast  enemy  staging 
area  and  a  springboard  for  attacks  on  South 
Vietnam  along  600  miles  of  frontier:  a  ref- 
uge where  enemy  troops  could  return  from 
combat  without  fear  of  retaliation. 

North  Vietnamese  men  and  supplies  could 
then  be  poured  Into  that  country,  Jeopardiz- 
ing not  only  the  lives  of  our  men  but  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  as  well  .  .  .  " 

The  measures  of  collective  self-defense  be- 
ing taken  by  U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese 
forces  are  restricted  In  extent,  purpose  and 
time.  They  are  confined  to  the  border  areas 
over  which  the  Cambodian  Government  has 
ceased  to  fexerclse  any  effective  control  and 
which  has  been  completely  occupied  by 
North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  forces. 
Their  purpose  Is  to  destroy  the  stocks  and 
communications  equipment  that  are  being 
used  m  aggression  asBlnst  the  Republic  of 
Vlet-Nam.  When  that  purpose  Is  accom- 
plished, our  forces  and  those  of  the  Republic 
of  Vlet-Nam  will  promptly  withdraw.  These 
measures  are  limited  and  proportionate 
to  the  aggressive  military  operations  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  forces  and  the  threat 
they  pose. 

The  United  States  wishes  to  reiterate  Its 
continued  respect  for  the  sovereignty.  In- 
dependence, neutrality,  and  territorial  integ- 
rity of  Cambodia.  Our  purpose  In  taking 
these  defensive  measures  was  stated  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  In  his  address  of  April  30.  as  fol- 
lows: 

"We  take  this  action  not  for  the  purpose 
of  expanding  the  war  Into  Cambodia  but  for 
the  purpose  of  ending  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
and  winning  the  Just  peace  we  all  desire. 

We  have  made  and  will  continue  to  make 
every  possible  effort  to  end  this  war  through 
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negotiation  at  the  conference  table  rather 
than  through  more  fighting  in  the  battle- 
field." 

I  would  request  that  my  letter  be  circu- 
lated to  the  members  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  assurances  of  my 
highest  consideration. 

Charles  W.  Yost. 

Cambodia's  Relationship  With  SEATO 
The  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington.  DC,  April  30,  1970. 
(By  Larry  A.  Nlksch,  Analyst  in  Asian  Affairs. 
Foreign  Affairs  Division) 

The  International  agreements  provide  the 
basic  framework  for  Cambodia's  relationship 
to  the  SEATO  Treaty:  the  1954  Geneva  Agree- 
ment on  Cambodia  and  the  SEATO  Pact  it- 
self. Article  7  of  the  Geneva  Agreement  con- 
tained a  provision  which  discusses  the  limita- 
tions on  Cambodia's  right  to  Join  a  military 
alliance  or  to  accept  the  protection  of  one.' 
The  Article,  however,  clearly  did  not  bar 
membership  In  an  alliance  and  reserved  Cam- 
bodia's right  to  call  for  Eisslstance  If  threat- 
ened. Article  7  read: 

"The  Royal  Government  of  Cambodia  will 
not  Join  in  any  agreement  with  other  States, 
If  this  agreement  carries  for  Cambodia  the 
obligation  to  enter  into  a  military  alliance 
not  to  conformity  with  the  prtoclples  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  or,  as  long 
as  Its  security  Is  not  threatened,  the  obliga- 
tion to  establish  bases  on  Cambodian  terri- 
tory for  the  military  forces  of  foreign 
powers." 

Following  Geneva,  Cambodia  actively 
sought  a  direct  U.S.  defense  guarantee '  but 
was  ultimately  persuaded  to  accept  the 
status  of  a  protocol  state  under  the  SEATO 
Pact.  The  protocol  to  the  treaty  read: 

"The  parties  to  the  South-East  Asia  Collec- 
tive Defense  Treaty  unanimously  designate, 
for  the  purposes  of  Article  4  of  the  treaty, 
the  States  of  Cambodia  and  Laos  and  the  free 
territory  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State 
of  Vietnam." 

This  protocol  rematos  a  part  of  the  treaty; 
Prince  Sihanouk,  however,  subsequently  re- 
nounced SEATO  protection. 

Article  8  of  the  treaty  provides  that  the 
signatories  may  amend  the  treaty  area  only 
by  unanimous  agreement.  However,  Article  4 
declares  that  the  signatories  can  take  no 
action  under  the  pact  on  any  territory  In 
the  treaty  area  "except  at  the  Invitation 
or  with  the  consent  of  the  Government  con- 
cerned." The  United  States  has  given  explicit 
recognition  to  the  right  of  the  governments 
of  the  protocol  states  to  define  their  rela- 
tionship to  SEATO.  In  discussing  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Laos'  decision  to  reject  SEATO's 
protection  (under  the  1962  Geneva  Agree- 
ment on  Laos),  Secretary  Rusk  stated  on 
July  12,  1962: 

"Under  the  SEATO  arrangements,  the  pro- 
tocol would  apply  only  on  the  request  of  the 
government  of  one  of  the  protocol  states, 
so  that  if  the  Laotian  Government  announces 
that  It  does  not  expect  to  call  upon  that 
protection,  there  Is  no  particular  problem 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  law  of  the 
matter  or  the  arrangements  concerned." ' 

In  1955,  Prince  Sihanouk  began  lo  move 
Cambodia's  foreign  p>ollcy  toward  a  neutral- 
ist stance.  In  may  1955,  he  Informed  the 
British  Government  that: 

"As  regards  SEATO,  Cambodia  Is  not  a 
member  of  this  organization  and  Is  not 
bound  under  (the  agreement)  to  support  any 
action  by  SEATO  unless  It  decides  to  do  so 
to  safeguard  the  defense  of  Its  territory. 
Again,  this  commitment  Is  subject  to  mutual 
agreement  and  It  Is  open  to  Cambodia  to 
refuse  to  give  such  aid."  * 

At  this  potot,  however,  the  Prince  did  not 
reject  SEATO's  protection   but  only  stated 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


that  Cambodia  did  not  feel  obligated  to  sup- 
port actions  taken  by  the  alliance.  However, 
later  in  1955  and  durtog  his  trip  to  Peking 
In  1956,  he  did  take  this  step.  In  Septem- 
ber 1955  he  rejected  the  protection  offered 
by  SEATO.  The  National  Congress  (Cambo- 
dia) of  December  30-31,  1955  resolved  that 
the  government  might  accept  aid  "from  any 
quarter,  provided  that  it  does  not  prejudice 
the  sovereignty  and  the  neturality  of  the 
Kingdom."  » 

On  February  18.  1956,  while  on  a  visit  to 
China,  Sihanouk  said:  "Cambodia  Is  neutral. 
The  people  themselves  request  me  to  remain 
neutral  whatever  may  happen.  The  SEATO 
has  told  us  that  we  would  be  automatically 
protected.  We  reject  such  protection  which 
can  only  bring  us  dishonor."  » 

Sihanouk  had  visited  the  Philippines  prior 
to  hla  trip  to  China  because  of  an  tovltation 
to  "participate  to  a  reciprocal  pact  but  I 
did  not  want  It."  but  said  after  he  returned 
home  to  late  February  (1956)  that  "I  have 
refused  the  proposals  of  the  Philippines  lo 
adhere  to  SEATO."  ^ 

In  1965.  he  informed  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  a  communication : 

"I  am  convinced  that  you  will  agree  that 
the  Cambodian  people  have  the  right  to  live 
to  peace  and  also  categorically  to  reject  the 
protective  umbrella  of  SEATO  which  has 
brought  it  only  affliction  and  destruction." 
As  of  today.  Stoanouk's  statement  still 
stands  as  Cambodia's  policy  toward  SEATO. 
The  Lon  Nol  Government,  stressing  Its  desire 
to  keep  Cambodia  neutral,  has  not  moved  to 
restore  the  SEATO  umbrella. 

FOOTNOTES 
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'  Smith,  pp.  83-84. 

»  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  85-86. 
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op.  cit.,  p.  95. 

■  Smith,  op.  cit.,  pp.  97-98. 
Legislative  Background  of  the  Cooper- 
Church    Amendment   on   Cambodia 

I.   FY    1970    defense   APPROPRIATION    BILL 

On  December  15,  1969,  Senator  Church  of- 
fered an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  an 
amendment  offered  to  the  Defense  Appro- 
priation bill  by  Senators  Cooper  and  Mans- 
field. The  Church  amendment,  as  modified, 
read: 

"Sec.  643.  In  line  with  the  expressed  in- 
tention of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  finance  the  introduction  of 
American  ground  combat  troops  Into  Laos  or 
Thailand." 

It  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  73-17  and  the 
Cooper-Mansfield  amendment  was  subse- 
quently adopted  by  a  vote  of  80-9. 

II.    FOREIGN     MILrtARY     SALES    BILL H.R.     1S628 

Following  the  President's  decision  to  send 
U.S.  military  forces  Into  Cambodia.  Senators 
Church,  Cooper,  Aiken  and  Mansfield  Intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  H.R.  15628  designed 
to  prohibit  further  U.S.  involvement  In  Cam- 
bodia, except  the  furnishing  of  military  aid, 
and  limited  air  action,  without  Congressional 
approval.  On  May  11  the  amendment  was 
adopted,  with  modification,  by  the  Commit- 
tee by  a  vote  of  9-5. 

Debate  on  the  bill  began  in  the  Senate 
on  May  13  and  ended  on  June  30  after  the 
amendment,  with  certain  changes,  was 
adopted  58-37.  The  amendments  offered  to 
It,  and  the  action  taken  on  them,  were  Ets 
follows : 

1.  Cooper — Rewrite  of  the  preambular 
language;  adopted  82-11  on  May  26. 


2.  Dole — Make  amendment  Inoperative  If 
President  determines  POW's  were  being  held 
In  Cambodia:  rejected  36-54  on  June  3. 

3.  Byrd  of  W.  Va.— Allow  President  to 
retato  US.  forces  In  Cambodia  if  he  thought 
It  necessary  to  protect  the  lives  of  American 
forces— defeated   47-50   on   June    11. 

4.  Mansfield — No  impugntog  of  the  Consti- 
tutional powers  of  the  President — adopted 
91-0  on  June  11. 

5.  Byrd  0/  W.  Va. — Relating  to  the  Con- 
stitutional powers  of  the  President  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief— adopted  79-5  on  June  22. 

6.  Javits — Relating  to  the  Constitutional 
powers  of  the  Congress — adopted  73-0  on 
June  26. 

7.  Griffin — To  permit  U.S.  to  pay  for  for- 
eign military  advisers  and  mercenaries  to 
Cambodia — rejected  45-50  on  June  30. 

8.  Jackson — Allowtog  U.S.  air  activities  if 
not  m  "direct"  support  of  Cambodia — 
adopted  69-27  on  June  30. 

The  text  of  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  15628,  as  passed  by  the  Senate, 
was: 

"Sec.  47.  Limitations  on  United  States  In- 
volvement IN  Cambodia. — In  concert  with 
the  declared  objectives  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  avoid  the  Involvement 
of  the  United  States  to  Cambodia  after  July 
1,  1970,  and  to  expedite  the  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  from  Cambodia,  It  is  here- 
by provided  that  unless  specifically  author- 
ized by  law  hereafter  enacted,  no  funds  au- 
thorized or  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
Act  or  any  other  law  may  be  expended  after 
July  1.  1970,  for  the  purposes  of — 

"(1)  retaintog  United  States  forces  In 
Cambodia; 

"(2)  paying  the  compensation  or  allow- 
ances of,  or  otherwise  suppyortlng,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  any  United  States  personnel  In 
Cambodia  who  furnish  military  Instruction 
to  Cambodian  forces  or  engage  In  any  combat 
activity    In    support    of    Cambodian    forces; 

"(3)  entering  into  or  carrying  out  any  con- 
tract or  agreement  to  provide  military  to- 
structlon  In  Cambodia,  or  to  provide  persons 
to  engage  In  any  combat  activity  In  support 
of  Cambodian  forces;  or 

"(4)  conducting  any  combat  activity  in  the 
air  above  Cambodia  in  direct  support  of  Cam- 
bodian forces." 

Subsequently,  In  view  of  the  passage  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  to  the  Supple- 
mental Foreign  Assistance  Bill,  the  amend- 
ment was  deleted  from  H.R.  15628  by  the  con- 
ference committee. 

m.  FY  1971  defense  APPROPKIATi^  V  BILL 

H.R.  19590 

The  Defense  Appropriation  BUI  was 
amended  by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee at  the  request  of  Senators  Cooper  and 
Church  to  add  Cambodia  to  the  prohibition 
agatost  Involvement  of  U.S.  ground  personnel 
In  Laos  and  Thailand.  The  bill  was  approved 
by  the  Senate  on  December  15,  without  any 
objection  to  this  provision.  The  conference 
committee  reported  back  with  a  proviso 
which  made  the  section  read  as  follows  (pro- 
viso added  In  conference  Is  In  italic) : 

"Sec.  843.  In  Itoe  with  the  expressed  inten- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  finance  the  totroductlon  of 
American  ground  combat  troops  into  Laos, 
Thailand,  or  Cambodia:  Provided,  That  noth- 
ing contained  in  this  section  shall  be  con. 
strued  to  prohibit  the  President  from  taking 
action  in  said  areas  designed  to  promote  the 
safe  and  orderly  toithdrawal  or  disengage- 
ment of  U.S.  Forces  from  Southeast  Asia  or 
to  aid  in  the  release  of  Americans  held  as 
prisoners  of  war." 

On  December  28  the  Senate  disagreed  to 
the  conference  report  because  of  this  and 
another  proviso  added  in  conference  and 
the  bill  was  returned  to  the  conference  com- 
mittee. It  was  reported  from  conference 
again  on  December  29  after  delettog  both  the 


proviso  and  "Cambodia"  from  coverage  of 
the  amendment,  thus  leaving  the  text  as  It 
was  adopted  to  the  FY  1970  Defense  Appro- 
priations Bill.  In  the  meantime,  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  to  the  Supplemental 
Foreign  Assistance  BUI  was  agreed  to  on 
December  22. 

IV.    supplemental    FOREIGN    ASSISTANCE 
AUTHORIZATION    BILL H.R.     19911 

On  December  13  the  Committee  adopted, 
without  opposition,  an  amendment  to  the 
Supplemental  Foreign  Assistance  Authoriza- 
tion Act,  proposed  by  Senators  Cooper, 
Church,  Javits,  Case,  and  Mansfield,  which 
prohibited  sendtog  U.S.  ground  troops  or 
military  advisers  Into  Cambodia.  A  second 
amendment,  sponsored  primarily  by  Senator 
Javits,  specified  that  any  U.S.  aid  should  not 
be  construed  as  a  comlmtment  to  defend 
Cambodia.  The  text  of  the  two  amendments 
follows: 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  In  line  with  the  expressed  in- 
tention of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
none  of  the  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  or  any  other  Act 
may  be  used  to  finance  the  Introduction  of 
United  States  ground  combat  troops  into 
Cambodia,  or  to  provide  United  States  ad- 
visers to  or  for  Cambodian  military  forces  In 
Cambodia. 

"(b)  Military  and  economic  assistance  pro- 
vided by  the  United  States  to  Cambodia  and 
authorized  or  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
or  any  other  Act  shall  not  be  construed  as  a 
commitment  by  the  United  States  to  Cam- 
bodia for  its  defense." 

The  amendment  was  not  contested  in  the 
Senate  and  the  bill  passed  on  December  16. 
The  amendment  was  accepted  by  the  House 
conferees — and  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  De- 
cember 22. 


COMMENDATION  OP  ROGER  T.  KEL- 
LEY,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OP 
DEPENSE  FOR  MANPOWER  AND 
RESERVE  AFPAIRS 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  21,  Secretary  Richardson  an- 
nounced that  the  administration  would 
not  seek  an  extension  of  the  induction 
authority  of  the  Selective  Service  Act. 
The  President  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
his  eCforts  in  leading  the  country  toward 
eliminating  a  system  of  conscription  that 
ha,s  been  with  us,  except  for  a  brief  pause, 
for  over  30  years. 

I  personally  have  awaited  this  partic- 
ular ani.-'incement  since  the  early  days 
of  1967  when  a  -mall  group  of  us  in  Con- 
gress began  workn.j  toward  the  day 
when  the  power  to  inducL,  with  all  its 
ramifications,  for  military  manpovpr  af- 
fairs and  Defense  costs,  would  be  removed 
from  the  lawbooks.  Our  recommenda- 
tions at  that  time  were  published  in  a 
book  entitled  "How  To  End  the  Draft.' 

Mr.  President,  the  drive  for  an  all- 
volunteer  force  recorded  another  his- 
toric event  recently.  March  12  was  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  day  Roger  T. 
Kelley  assumed  his  responsibilities  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Man- 
power and  Reserve  Affairs.  Tliat  anni- 
versary was  the  occasion  for  an  an- 
nouncement that  he  would  be  returning 
to  private  life  as  of  June  1. 

I  have  followed  closely  the  progress  of 
the  all-volimteer  force  and  I  have 
watched  Roger  Kelley  pursue  that  goal 
from  his  leadership  position  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Project  Volunteer  Commit- 
tee. With  the  President's  support.  Kelley 
has  been  the  driving  force  behind  the 
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move  to  a  volunteer  system  anc ,  as  such, 
he  deserves  the  respect  and  th£  nks  of  us 
all. 

I  know  that  Secretary  Kelley  is  deeply 
respected  on  Capitol  Hill  for  the  quahty 
of  his  testimony,  for  his  forth  rightness 
and  understanding  of  the  comp  ex  issues 
of  military  manpower.  He  ha:  demon- 
strated to  a  sometimes  very  skeptical 
Congress  that  the  all-voluntee:  ■  force  is 
in  the  best  interests  of  both  the  military 
and  civilian  sectors  of  our  Government. 
In  the  4  years  which  Roger  K  elley  has 
served  as  head  of  the  manpower  area, 
he  has  laid  the  groundwork  for  a  future 
that  now  promises  hope  of  settling  the 
manpower  problems  which  hav(  plagued 
the  services  for  generations.  Hi  5  accom- 
plishments reveal  his  understanding  of 
the  importance  of  the  all-volunt  eer  force 
as  an  imderpinning  for  ir  anpower 
policy— a  policy  which  must  se!k  to  at- 
tract and  retain  the  best  talent  in  society 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  our  national 
defense. 

He  has  shown  that  by  creatir  g  a  pro- 
fessional, volunteer  force,  the  ser  nces  can 
expect  better  quality  and  better  per- 
formance. Increased  readiness  and  in- 
creased effectiveness  for  what  u  timately 
will  be  a  much  more  cost-effe(  tive  de- 
fense program. 

Much  of  Secretary  Kelley's  related 
work  has  gone  unrecognized  ly  many 
who  do  not  follow  Defense  poicy.  but 
it  shall  not  go  unrecorded.  In  t  le  years 
ahead,  the  Congress  will  come  t  >  realize 
the  important  contribution  he  hjs  made. 
It  would  be  an  impossible  task  to  list 
those  accomplishments,  but  I  w  )uld  like 
to  take  the  time  to  mention  ju5t  a  few 
of  the  more  significant  accompliihments. 
Secretary  Kelley  has  provide  1  a  new 
direction  for  the  reserve  forces,  Having 
been  given  the  mission  of  first- line  de- 
fense behind  the  active  forces,  the  Re- 
serves were  in  need  of  rebuildinr.  Kelley 
provided  the  design  and  direction  for 
that  when  he  ordered  the  resto;klng  of 
Reserve  inventories,  reorientel  their 
training  to  accomplish  their  n?w  mis- 
sion. Initiated  new  recruiting  pclicies  to 
bolster  their  ranks  with  volunteers,  and 
mobilized  civilian  employers  tc  recog- 
nize the  Important  role  of  the  reservist  to 
our  Nation.  In  part  by  giving  their  re- 
serve employees  the  opportunities  to 
serve  without  sacrifice  to  their  jobs  or 
Income. 

Secretary  Kelley  has  led  the  Defense 
Department  in  Its  superior  effort  to  in- 
sure equal  opportunity  to  all  its  mem- 
bers. In  many  ways,  the  work  he  1  as  done 
at  Defense  will  serve  to  lead  the  way  for 
the  civilian  sector  as  it  continues  to  move 
toward  an  open  society  for  all.  Sath  of 
the  services  has  lived  through  its  own 
racial  crises  over  the  last  several  years, 
and  with  Kelley's  guidance,  hss  come 
out  the  better  for  it. 

The  Defense  Race  Relations  Institute 
which  Kelley  created  works.  It  is  b  model 
for  the  rest  of  the  Nation  in  reforming 
an  establishment  as  traditlon-b<  lund  as 
the  military  by  teaching  it  to  recognize 
the  needs  of  all  its  members  and  o  elim- 
inate imbedded  forms  of  institutionalized 
discrimination. 

Secretary  Kelley  can  be  justlj|  proud 
for  having  tackled  and  solved  p-oblems 
which  much  of  America  still  mu  it  face 
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Reform  of  the  military  compensation 
and  retirement  system  has  been  high  on 
Secretary  Kelley's  list  of  achievements. 
In  establishing  the  concept  of  more  com- 
pensation to  the  specific  skills  and  needs 
of  the  services  and  needs  of  the  services 
and  by  establishing  principles  of  job- 
differential  and  cost-effective  spending, 
as  personified  by  the  Uniformed  Services 
Special  Pay  Act,  Secretary  Kelley  has 
moved  the  military  toward  an  ultimate 
resolution  of  personnel  budget  costs. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  areas  of 
responsibility  to  which  Secretary  Kelley 
has  contributed  so  much.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  next  generation  of  man- 
agers in  Defense  manpower  will  find  its 
jobs  easier  for  Kelley's  initiatives.  I 
highly  value  the  association  I  have  had 
with  Roger  Kelley.  I  commend  him  for 
his  superb  performance  and  extend  my 
thanks  to  him  for  his  efforts.  He  will  be 
missed  in  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  ask 
that  the  time  be  charged  against  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
does  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
'Mr.  Helms)  have  some  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  has  5  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  may  utilize  the 
remainder  of  his  time  under  the  order 
at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  Is  recognized. 

(The  remarks  Senator  Helms  made  at 
this  point  when  he  introduced  S.,  1431,  to 
extend  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act,  are  printed  in  the  Record  under 
Statements  on  Introduced  BiUs  and  Joint 
Resolutions.) 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorxmi  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10:  45  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  It 
stand  in  adjournment  imtU  10:  45  ajn. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  against  the  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR EAGLETON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, following  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  or  their  designees  imder  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR THURMOND  IN  LIEU  OP  SEN- 
ATOR GRIFFIN  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, with  respect  to  the  order  which  has 
been  previously  entered  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin)  ,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thttrmond)  be  sub- 
stituted therefor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
am  I  recognized  on  my  own  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  Is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
I  ask  that  the  time  be  charged  against 
my  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


PRINTING  OF  CERTAIN  REPORTS  OF 
STANDING  COMMITTEES  AS  SPE- 
CIAL REPORTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
ports to  be  submitted  by  the  17  standing 
committees  of  the  Senate  pursuant  to 
section  136(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  be 
printed  as  special  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire,  from 
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the  time  allotted  to  me,  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bartlett)  . 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  the  great 
State  of  West  Virginia. 


WOUNDED  KNEE  AND  THE  SO- 
CALLED  TRAIL  OF  BROKEN 
TREATIES 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  most 
Americans  have  a  guilt  feeling  regard- 
ing the  American  Indian  and  rightfully 
so.  Most  would  like  to  square  things  with 
our  good  Indian  friends.  Wounded  Knee 
offers  that  opportunity. 

The  "Trail  of  Broken  Treaties"  slogan 
of  AIM  militants  has  strong  emotional 
appeal  to  support  these  leaders  in  their 
supposed  efforts  to  Improve  the  poverty, 
health,  and  low  unemployment  of  the 
Oglala-Sioux  tribe. 

But  Americans  must  be  careful  of  just 
what  trail  they  are  going  to  be  taken 
down. 

The  primary  goal  of  AIM  leaders  Is  to 
remove  Mr.  Richard  Wilson  as  chairman 
of  the  tribe — by  whatever  means  Is  pos- 
sible. 

First,  a  14  to  4  vote  of  the  tribal  council 
against  impeachment  took  place  In 
December  1972. 

Then,  In  February  1973.  AIM  used  hos- 
tages as  blackmail  in  an  attempt  to  re- 
move Mr.  Wilson  Illegally  and  arbitrar- 
ily. The  BIA  Is  to  be  congratulated  for 
resisting  this  arm  twisting  and  for  sup- 
porting the  Oglal  a -Sioux's  constitution 
of  democratic  self-government. 

This  was  followed  by  Intimidations  and 
threats  to  tribal  leaders  including  three 
being  assaulted. 

Now  an  Initiative  petition,  circulated 
by  tribal  members  who  were  apparently 
encouraged  by  AIM  leadership,  calls  for 
a  vote  to  eliminate  their  constitution 
and  a  return  to  the  old  paternalistic  sys- 
tem of  tribal  leadership  appointed  by 
the  BIA.  Democratic  self-government 
would  be  out  the  window.  The  validity 
and  the  suflBciency  of  signatures  on  this 
petition  will  be  determined  by  the  BIA. 

AIM  claims  the  welfare  of  a  poor  and 
Impoverished  Indian  tribe  Is  at  stake. 

What  really  is  at  stake  Is  democratic 
constitutional  government  of  the  Oglala 
Sioux  tribe.  AIM  is  challenging  the 
rights  of  tribal  members  to  settle  any 
differences  they  may  have  by  constitu- 
tional means  without  Interference  and 
intimidation. 

Individual  freedom  Is  threatened  by 
armed  anarchists. 

Is  this  AIM'S  answer  to  self-deter- 
mination for  the  American  Indian? 

And  what  about  the  welfare  of  the 
tribe? 

AIM  occupies  approximately  4  square 
miles  of  Sioux  land  illegally  by  force. 

All  tribal  schools  were  closed  for  3 
weeks.  Two  schools  with  approximately 
200  children  have  been  closed  for  1 
month  and  will  be  for  the  duration.  Is 
this  AIM'S  solution  to  Indian  educational 
problems? 

Some  tribal  members  are  prevented 
by  the  armed  occupation  from  obtaining 
medical  care  in  a  normal  manner.  A 
helicopter  Is  available  to  fly  the  sick  to 


a  hospital  and  doctors — Is  this  AIM'S 
answer  to  poor  health  care? 

The  Oglala  Sioux's  housing  construc- 
tion program  of  360  imlts  Is  shut  down 
completely,  costing  $3,600  a  day  In  in- 
terest, according  to  Eagle  Bull  and  Vocu. 
Is  tills  AIM'S  answer  to  the  Indian  hous- 
ing problem? 

I  am  advised  that  all  tribal  improve- 
ment programs  are  stopped  by  the  illegal 
and  imwanted  occupancy. 

The  cost  of  the  marshals  already  has 
reached  a  million  dollars — and  this  ex- 
pense continues. 

The  Justice  Department  expects  to  be 
paid  by  the  Interior  Department.  Will 
this  money  come  from  the  programs  for 
the  Oglala  Sioux  or  from  Indian  pro- 
grams in  general? 

Why  should  well-meaning  people  pro- 
long the  suffering  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  by 
helping  those  who  are  causing  It? 

Americans  can  help  by  working 
through  the  Oglala  SIoux  tribal  leaders 
to  meet  the  real  needs  of  the  tribe — and 
by  supporting  the  democratic  principles 
of  the  Oglala  Sioux — by  resisting  the 
AIM  efforts  of  anarchy. 

AIM'S  victory  at  Woimded  Knee  would 
be  another  loss  for  the  American  Indian. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  quorum  call  be  charged  to  my  alloca- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  for  not  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes, with  statements  therein  limited  to 
3  minutes  each. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  communication 
and  letters,  which  were  referred  as 
Indicated: 
Proposed  Legislation  F^om  the  PREsIDE^fT 

A  communication  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 


posed legislation  to  authorize  reduction  or 
suspension  of  import  barriers  to  restrain  In- 
flation (with  an  accompanying  paper).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Peoposed  Legislation  Prom  National  Aero- 
nautics AND  Space  Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  203  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papers).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences. 

Report  of  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Child  Nutrition 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  Chairman,  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Child  Nutrition,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that 
Council,  for  the  year  1972  (with  an  accom- 
panying report ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Report  on  Overobligations  of 
Appropriations 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  three 
reports  on  overobligations  of  appropriations 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  (with 
accompanying  reports) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Proposed  Legislation  From  Central 
Intelligence  Agency 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964  for 
certain  employees,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papers) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Proposed  Legislation  From  Department  of 
Defense 

A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  titles  10 
and  14,  .United  States  Code,  and  certain 
other  laws,  to  modernize  the  retirement 
structure  relating  to  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  (with  accompanying  papers) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Proposed  Legislation  From  Canal  Zonx 
Government 

A  letter  from  the  Governor,  Canal  Zone 
Government,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  President 
to  prescribe  regulations  relating  to  the  ^)ur- 
chase,  possession,  consumption,  use.  and 
transportation  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  the 
Canal  Zone  (with  an  accompanying  paper). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Report  on  Barge  Mixing  Rule  Problem 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  Barge  Mixing  Rule  Problem  (with  an 
accompanying  report).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Reports  of  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Vice  President,  Public 
and  Government  Affairs,  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation  (Amtrak).  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Cor- 
poration, for  the  month  of  December.  1972 
(with  an  accompanying  report) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

A  letter  from  the  Vice  President,  Public 
and  Government  Affairs,  National  RaUroad 
Passenger  Corporation  (Amtrak),  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Cor- 
poration, for  the  month  of  February,  1973 
(with  an  accompanying  report).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Proposed  Legislation  From  thb  Attornit 
General 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  .trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  propoeed  legislation  to 
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amend  sections  101  and  902  of  ... 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  and  Chapter  2 
United  States  Code,  to  Implement 
ventlon  for  the  Suppression  of  Unit. 
Against  the  Safety  of  Civil  Avlatlor 
other  purposes  (with  accompanyln 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Nomination  for  Member  op  the  _ 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner 
trlct  of  Colum:bla,  nominating, 

law,  Alfred  P.  Love  for  reappol 

Member  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
opm.ent  Land  Agency.  Referred  to 
mlttee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
Report  of  U.S.  Tariff 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  

Tariff  Commission,  transmitting,  pu 
law,  a  report  of  that  Commission 
flscal  year  ended  June  30,  1972  (v 
companying  report).  Referred  to 
mlttee  on  Finance. 
Proposed  Legislation  From  the 
TiON   Board 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  The  . 
atlon  Botird,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
legislation  to  extend  the  Reneg 
of  1951  (with  an  accompanying  ^_ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Flnanc< 
International  Agreements,  Othe> 
Treaties 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Lega 
for    Treaty    Affairs,    Department 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
agreements  other  than  treaties, 

by  the  United  States    (with   a 

papers).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
eign  Relations. 
Proposed  Legislation  Prom 
State 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Asslstai  t 
tary  for  Congressional  Relations 
of  State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  r-- 
Islatlon  to  amend  the  International 
tlons  ImmunKles  Act  to  authorize  , 
dent   to  extend   certain   privileges- 
munities    to    the    Organization    of 
Unity    (with   an   accompanying   ps 
ferred  to  the  CommlUee  on  Foreign 
Proposed  Legislation  From  the 
Management  and  Budget 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office 
agement  and  Budget,  Executive  _.. 
President,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
legislation  to  extend  the  period  wlti 
the  President  may  transmit  to  the 
plans  for  the  reorganization  of  ag 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gi 

for  other  purposes   (with  an 

paf)er).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
ernment  Operations. 

Reports  op  Comptroller 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  p. 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Examination 
clal  Statements  of  the  Tennessee  V 
thority  for  Fiscal  Year  1972",  dated 
1973    (with   an  accompanying  re 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on 
erations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  y, 
law.  a  report  entitled  "Protecting 
sumer   From   Potentially   Harmful 
(Clams.  Mussel,  and  Oysters) ",  Food 
Administration.  Department  of  Hei 
cation,  and   Welfare,   dated  March 
(with    an    accompanying    report) 
to  the  Committee  on  Government 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller 
the  United  states,  transmitting.  p„. 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Problems  in 
Ing  and  Enforcing  Compliance   Witjh 
Manufacturing   Practices   for   Drugs 
and    Drug    Administration.    Departri 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  date^ 
29,  1973  (with  an  accompanying 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on 
erations. 
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Report  on  Federal  Columbia  River  Power 
Stsiem 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  Federal  Columbia  River  Power 
System,  for  the  year  1972  (with  an  accom- 
panying report ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Proceedings  of  Meetings  of  the  Judicial 
Conference 
A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice.  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Judicial  Conference  held  in 
Washington,  DC  ,  on  October  26,  27.  1972 
(with  accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Proposed  Legislation  from  the 
Attorney  General 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  Section  215.  Title  18,  United  States 
Code,  Receipt  of  Commissions  or  Gifts  for 
procxxrlng  Loans,  to  expand  the  institutions 
covered:  to  encompass  indirect  payments  to 
bank  officials:  to  make  violation  of  the  Sec- 
tion a  felony:  and  to  specifically  include 
offerors  and  givers  of  the  proscribed  pay- 
ments; and  for  other  related  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers ) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
prohibit  the  unauthorized  possession  within 
any  Federal  penal  or  correctional  institu- 
tion, of  any  substance  or  thing  designed  to 
damage  the  institution  or  to  injure  any  per- 
sons within  or  part  of  the  Institution,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Temporary  Admission  Into  the  United 
States  of  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
Eidmlsslon  Into  the  United  States  of  certiln 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Reports  Relating  to  Third  Preference  and 
Sixth  Preference  for  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  re- 
ports relating  to  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  for  certain  aliens  (with  accom- 
panying papers) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Permanent   Residence   Status   for   Certain 
Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  E)epartment 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  granting  permanent  residence 
status  to  certain  aliens  (with  accompanying 
papers).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Reports  on  Defector  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  relating  to  defector  aliens 
(with  accompanying  papers).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Proposed  Legislation  From  Department  op 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  extend  for  three  yesLrs 
the  programs  for  comprehensive  State  and 
areawlde  health  planning,  and  for  compre- 
hensive public  health  service  and  health 
services  development,  and  to  repeal  a  re- 
quirement that  at  least  15  per  centum  of  a 
State's  formula  allotment  for  public  health 


services  be  available  only  for  mental  health 
services  (with  an  accompanying  paper).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  make  permanent  the 
authority  to  conduct  national  health  sur- 
veys and  studies  (with  an  accompanying 
paper).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Drug 
Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972  to 
modify  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  the  program  of  special  project  grants  and 
contracts,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an 
accompanying  paper.)  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretan-  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  make  permanent  the 
program  of  research  and  demonstrations  re- 
lating to  health  facilities  and  services  (with 
an  accompanying  paper).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Proposed  Legislation  Prom  Committee  fob 
Purchase  of  Prodi  cts  and  Services  of  the 
Blind  and  Other  Se^-erely  Handicapped 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Committee 
for  Purchase  of  Products  and  Services  of  the 
Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handicapped, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
increase  the  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1974 
for  the  Committee  for  Purchase  of  Products 
and  Services  of  the  Blind  and  Other  Se- 
verely Handicapped  (\\ith  an  accompanying 
paper) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Report  op  Girl  Scouts  op  America 
A  letter  from  the  President,  and  National 
Executive  Director.  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  that  Organization,  for  the  fls- 
cal year  ended  September  30,  1972  (with  an 
accompanying  report).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 

and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  : 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 

of  the  State  of  West  Virginia.  Referred  to  the 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 
"Senate  Concurrent   REsoLtrnoN  No.  3 

"Memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  recognize  the  natural  beauty, 
scenic  splendor  and  historical  significance 
of  the  New  River  and  the  New  River  Gorge 
and  expressing  the  sentiments  of  the  West 
Virginia  Legislature  that  Congress  should, 
by  appropriate  legislation,  preserve  the 
area  in  its  natural  state  for  posterity  and 
provide  the  necessary  funds  to  develop  it  as 
a  national  park 

"Whereas,  The  New  River  and  the  New 
River  Gorge  abound  In  natural  beauty,  scenic 
splendor  and  historical  significance:  and 

"Whereas,  This  Is  an  area  which  should  be 
preserved  in  Its  natural  state  for  all  posterity 
and  made  available  for  recreational  use  for 
people  from  throughout  the  country;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Federal  Government  Is  pos- 
sessed with  the  resources  to  develop  this  area 
as  a  national  park,  thereby  preserving  its 
natural  beauty,  scenic  splendor  and  histori- 
cal significance  for  posterity  and  enable  peo- 
ple from  throughout  the  country  to  enjoy 
recreational  uses  of  this  area  with  the  people 
of  West  Virginia;  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  West  Vir- 
ginia: That  it  memorialize  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  recognize  the  natural 
beauty,  scenic  splendor  and  historical  signifl- 
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cance  of  the  New  River  and  New  River  Gorge 
and  expresses  its  sentiments  that  the  Con- 
gress, by  appropriate  legislation,  preserve 
the  area  in  Its  natural  state  for  posterity  and 
provide  the  necessary  funds  to  develop  it  as 
a  national  park;  and,  be  It 

"Resolved  further.  That  certified  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  members  of  the 
West  Virginia  congressional  delegation." 

A  resolution  of  the  Sacramento  County 
Central  Committee  of  the  American  Inde- 
pendent Party  of  the  State  of  California, 
praying  for  a  rejection  of  the  United  Nations 
Genocide  Convention.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee en  Foreign  Relations. 
resolution  of  the  general  court  of  new 
hampshire  on  vietnam 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  House  Con- 
current Resolution  No.  3  of  the  General 
Court  of  New  Hampshire,  March  22, 
1973,  regarding  the  setting  of  an  ofiQclal 
date  for  the  start  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict, inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
and  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  Com- 
mittee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  as  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  3 
Memorallzlng  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  setting  Febru- 
ary 1,  1955.  as  the  starting  date  of  the 
Vietnam  Conflict  In  order  to  give  recogni- 
tion to  all  who  served  in  the  Vietnam 
theatre  of  war 

Whereas,  on  November  8.  1950.  the  first 
American  United  States  Air  Force  advisers 
arrived  In  Vietnam  to  assist  the  French  and 
South  Vietnamese,  who  at  that  time  were 
deeply  engaged  in  the  Indochina  War.  and 
we  have  remained  In  Vietnam  during  twenty 
years  of  continuing  combat,  and 

Whereas,  after  the  fall  of  Dlen  Blen  Phu 
In  May  1954  and  the  partitioning  of  Vietnam 
at  the  17th  parallel,  French  forces  withdrew 
and  the  American  presence  was  gradually  In- 
creased and  escalated  as  more  and  more 
Americans  were  committed  during  the  ensu- 
ing years  of  Insurgency,  and 

Whereas,  many  Americans  were  killed  and 
Injured  during  the  twenty  years  of  continu- 
ous strife,  the  first  combat  death  that  the 
government  officially  recognizes  occurred  in 
1961.  over  three  and  one-half  years  before 
the  date  now  set  as  the  start  of  the  Viet- 
nam Conflict.  August  5,  1964.  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Senate  has 
twice  voted  to  repeal  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Resolution  that  was  passed  as  a  result  of 
the  attack  by  the  North  Vietnamese  on  Aug- 
ust 5,  1964.  against  United  States  Navy  ships 
cruising  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf.  The  administra- 
tion has  publicly  stated  that  It  does  not  re- 
gard the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  as  the 
basis  for  its  authority  to  operate  in  Vietnam, 
therefore  there  no  longer  exists  any  validity 
for  retaining  August  5,  1964  as  the  starting 
date  of  the  Vietnam  Conflict,  now  therefore 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  the  Senate 
concurring:  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  la  hereby  memorialized  to  pet  February 
1,  1955  as  the  starting  date  of  the  Vietnam 
Conflict  for  the  purposes  of  veterans  admin- 
istration and  all  other  branches  of  the  fede- 
ral government  so  that  all  Vietnam  Veter- 
ans may  receive  their  full  entitlement  to 
benefits;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  the  secretary  of  state  be  In- 
structed to  forward  a  copy  of  this  concurrent 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 


States,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  each  member  of  the  con- 
gressional delegation  from  NewHampshire. 


LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY  OP  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELA- 
TIONS REPORT  ON  THE  92D  CON- 
GRESS   [S.  REPT.  NO.   93-98] 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  pursuant  to  section 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  submitted  a  re- 
port entitled  "Legislative  History  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  United 
States  Senate.  Ninety-Second  Congress," 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  FILING 
REPORT  OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 
ON  AGING 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  move  from  April  2 
to  April  30  the  date  by  which  the  report 
of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Ag- 
ing shall  be  submitted.  I  am  asking  for 
this  additional  time  because:  First,  new 
developments  in  aging  are  occurring  and 
should  be  alluded  to  in  the  report,  and 
second,  I  wish  to  assure  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  have  ample  time 
to  review  the  manuscript  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare : 

John  H.  Stender,  of  Washington,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  nomi- 
nation be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nom- 
inee's commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions  were    introduced,    read   the   first 
time  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  HELMS   (for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure.  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Packwood, 
and  Mr.  Beall)  : 

S.  1431.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  contin- 
uation of  programs  authorized  under  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare. 

S.  1432.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  authorize  free  or  reduced 
rate  transportation  for  widows,  widowers, 
and  minor  children  of  employees  who  have 
died  while  employed  by  an  air  carrier  or  for- 
eign air  carrier  after  twenty  or  more  years  of 
such  employment.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 

S.  1433.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  James  Agu- 
delo.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By     Mr.     ROTH      (for     himself.     Mr. 
Humphrey,    Mr.    Beall.    Mr.    Bible, 
Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Burdick, 
Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.    Hathaway,    Mr.    Hughes,    Mr. 
INOUYE,  Mr.  MoNDALE,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Pastore,  Mr.  Scott  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr. 
TuNNEY,    Mr.    Williams,    and    Mr. 
Young)  : 
S.  1434.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue   Code    of    1954    to    disregard    children's 
benefits  received  by  an  individual  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  in  determining  whether 
that  individual  is  a  dependent  of  a  taxpayer. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mathlas,  Mr.  iNouYE,  Mr.  Steven- 
son, and  Mr.  Tunney)  : 
S.  1435.  A  bill  to  provide  an  elected  Mayor 
and  City  Council  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
ByMr.  HARTKE: 
S.  1436.  A   bUl   to   amend   title  II   of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  an  Individual 
may  elect  to  have  any  employment  of  self- 
employment  performed  by  him  after  attain- 
ing age  65  excluded  (for  both  tax  and  benefit 
purposes)     from    coverage    under    the    old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance  sys- 
tem. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
S.  1437.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Bhagwan 
Mlrchandanl.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GURNEY: 
S.  1438.  A  bin  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  Issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  August  26  of  each  year  as 
"Equal  Rights  Day."  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE: 
S.  1439.  A  bill  to  reform  the  Federal  In- 
come, estate,  and  gift  tax  laws.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  1440.  A  bill  to  assure  that  Federal  hous- 
ing assistance  programs  are  carried  out  to 
the  full  extent  authorized  by  Congress.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
S.  1441.  A  bin  to  extend  certain  benefits 
to  National  Guard  technicians,  ro  correct  ler- 
taln  Inequities  in  the  crediting  of  National 
Guard  technician  service  In  connection  with 
civil  service  retirement,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  COOK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Baker)  : 
S.  1442.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  estab- 
lish a  Rural  Electrification  and  Telephone 
Revolving  Fund  to  provide  adequate  funds 
for  rural  electric  and  telephone  systems 
through  insured  and  guaranteed  loans  at  in- 
terest rates  which  will  allow  them  to  achieve 
the  objectives  of  the  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 


STATEMENTS       ON       IMTHODUCTED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
McClure.    Mr.    Bartlett,    Mr. 
Pac:kwood.  and  Mr.  Beall)  : 
S.  1431.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  programs  authorized  under 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  extend  the  Voca- 
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tlonal  Rehabilitation  Act 
year  1974.  This  bill  has  the  full 
of  the  administration  and  wai 
for  consideration  in  the  House 
gressman  Carl  Landgrebe. 

I  am  offering  this  bill  in  the 
the  public   discussion  over 
dent's  veto  of  the  bill,  S.  7.  provljling 
thorizations  for  vocational 
It  is  my  hope  that  this  bill  will 
constructive  alternative  to  the 
spending  encompassed  in  S.  7, 
giving  the  Members  of  this  body 
portunlty  to  vote  against 
Federal  spending,  against  inflatiion 
not  against  full  and  adequate  sui  port 
the  Federal  en'ort  to  rehabilitate 
train  the  handicapped. 

Let  me  briefly  outline  the 
my  bill : 

Rrst.  Continue  existing  progrfims 
thorized  under  the  Vocational 
itation  Act; 

Second.  Extend  for  2  years 
tlon  for  appropriations  imder 
eliminate  the  specific  dollar  amoimts 
thorized  for  both  formula  grafts 
project  grants,   and  combine 
authorization    for    appropriations 
several  existing  authorizations  ui^der 
act.  These  changes  are  designed 
vide  flexibility  in  the  use  of 
sources  and  to  simplify  the  stru(:ture 
the  existing  program  and; 

Third.  Authorize  grant  funds  tc 
for  assisting  in  the  development 
ects  for  individuals  with  spinal 
juries  and  for  low-achieving 
\iduals. 

My  proposal  would  authorize 
year  1973,  this  current  fiscal  year 
482.000    for    the    traditional 
for  vocational  rehabilitation, 
year  1974,  this  bill  would  authorfce 
tal  figure  of  $700,096,000. 

The  2-year  program  would 
total  of  $1,397,600. 

Mr.   President,    this   is  e 
amount,  an  amount  that  will  allow 
current    vocational    rehabllitatiqn 
gram  to  grow  and  expand  in  an 
maimer.  The  handicapped  in 
tlon  deserve  fair  and  honest 
They  do  not  deserve  inflated 
and  false  representations.  The 
who  is  handicapped  feels  the  bit^ 
flatlon  as  strongly  as  any  other 
Therefore,  what  I  propose  is  a 
funding  level  which  is  both  fiscally 
sporasible  and  responsive  to  the 
al  rehabilitation  needs  of 
Americans.  This  bill  woxild  not 
such   existing   programs    as 
medicaid,  social  services,  the  Sociil 
rity  Act,  the  development  disabilit  es 
gram,  and  the  education  programs 
the  handicapped,  as  were  duplicited 
S.  7,  the  bill  vetoed  by  the  President 

As  we  all  know.  President  Nixon 
been  an  ardent  supporter  of  th( 
tional  rehabilitation  program,  wiich 
directed  toward  assisting  vulnerable 
dividuals   who.   without  vocational 
habilitation  would  not  be  able 
tion  physically  in  a  working  setljing 
their  more   fortunate  peers 
President's  support  is  emphasized 
fact    that    during    his 
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amoimts  spent  for  that  program  have 
gone  from  $371  million  a  year  to  $650 
million  a  year,  a  75-percent  increase. 
In  fact,  it  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  the  Federal  Government 
fimded  programs. 

The  fashionable  idea  that  the  defense 
budget  is  bloated  at  the  expense  of 
spending  for  himian  needs  is  a  perni- 
cious myth  which  has  no  foundation  In 
fact.  The  defense  budget  has  been  re- 
duced to  its  lowest  level — in  terms  of 
buying  power  and  percentage  of  gross 
national  product — in  almost  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  We  are  at  the  razor's  edge. 
Any  further  cuts  in  the  current,  bare- 
bones  defense  budget  would  weaken  the 
United  States  at  the  very  time  it  is 
realizing  the  greatest  negotiating  break- 
throughs of  its  history,  including  the  sec- 
ond roimd  of  SALT  and  the  upcoming 
mutual  balanced  force  reduction  talks. 

The  proposed  defense  budget  is  at 
6.2  percent  of  our  GNP,  the  lowest  since 
pre-Korean  war  days  and  drastically 
below  the  8.8-percent  defense  spending 
taken  from  the  GNP  in  1964,  or  the  9.4 
percent  it  took  in  1961. 

In  fiscal  1968.  defense  spending  con- 
sumed 43.95  percent  of  the  Federal  budg- 
et. In  fiscal  1974  it  would  take  only  29.2 
percent  of  the  budget.  Compare  this  to 
the  64  percent  which  defense  took  from 
the  fiscal  1953  budget. 

While  the  fiscal  1974  defense  budget 
is  only  $600  million  more  than  it  was 
6  years  ago — that  is  about  the  same — 
Federal  spending  for  social  and  economic 
programs  has  more  than  doubled,  from 
$72.8  bUlion  to  $153.4  billion. 

The  national  defense  share  of  total 
public  spending — Federal,  State,  and 
local — is  at  the  lowest  level  since  1940. 
Military  and  related  civil  service  man- 
power has  been  reduced  by  1.588,000  or 
32  percent,  in  the  last  6  years. 

President  Nixon  has  eliminated  the 
Anned  Forces  draft,  and  one  cost  of 
achieving  an  all-volxmteer  force  is  that 
over  haK  of  today's  defense  budget  is  for 
persoimel.  Persormel  costs  have  in- 
creased by  over  $11  billion  since  1968. 

In  terms  of  constant  buying  power, 
there  has  been  a  31 -percent  cutback  in 
the  national  defense  budget  since  fiscal 
year  1968 — hardly  a  misallocation  of 
priorities. 

Argimients  raised  on  the  theory  of  re- 
ducing defense  spending  rather  than 
domestic  program  spending  are  specious 
and  invalid  in  that  the  Congress  has  the 
sole  responsibility  for  the  national  de- 
fense, while  the  programs  in  the  domes- 
tic area  are  not  piu-ely  Federal  in  nature. 
Welfare  and  social  funding.  Federal. 
State,  and  local,  as  well  as  private  money, 
is  now  more  than  double  the  amount 
spent  by  the  Congress  in  the  defense 
area. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  support 
this  bill,  which  I  feel  represents  a  pru- 
dent, reasonable  approach  to  the  need 
for  an  extension  of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act. 

I  can  imderstand  how  tempting  the 
prospect  of  overriding  the  President's 
veto  of  S.  7  is  to  some  of  my  colleagues, 
for  there  are  few  causes  more  worthy 
than  providing  an  opportunity,  through 


rehabilitation,  for  the  handicapped  to 
become  self-suflScient  and  productive 
members  of  society. 

But  let  me  add  a  final  word  of  cau- 
tion; The  American  people  want  to  hold 
down  Inflation;  they  want  to  stabilize 
Federal  spending  and  halt  the  increase 
in  prices,  because  the  only  alternative  to 
this  restraint  is  a  substantial  tax 
Increase. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imamimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.   1431 
A  bill   to  provide  for  the   continuation  of 
programs  authorized  under  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act.  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Vocational  Rehabil- 
itation Amendments  of  1973". 

COKSOLIOATION  AKD   EXTENSION   OF  APPEOPRU- 
TIONS  ATTTRORIZATIONS 

Sec.  2  (a)  Section  1(b)  of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  carrying  out  this  Act  $697,482,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jiuie  30,  1073, 
♦700,096,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974.  Sums  so  appropriated  for  carrying 
out  section  4,  12.  or  13  shall  remain  avaU- 
able  until  expended." 

(b)  Section  7  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (d)  thereof  and  re- 
designating subsection  (e)  as  subsection 
(d). 

(c)  Section  10  of  such  Act  Is  repealed. 

(d)  Section  12  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (l)  thereof  and  re- 
designating subsection  (J)  as  subsection  (1). 

(e)  Section  13  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (f )  thereof. 

(f)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  16  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraph 

(2)  thereof   and   redesignating   paragraphs 

(3)  and  (4)   thereof  as  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3),  respectively. 

INCLUSION  OP  PBOGBAMS  FOR  TH«  LOW-ACHIEV- 
ING DEAF  AND  SPINAL  CORD  INJURED  IN  SPE- 
CML    PROJECTS    PROVISION 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (a)  of  new  section  4  of 
the  Vocational  RehabUltatlon  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(2)  (C)  and  by  Inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  clause  (2)  (D)  the  following: 
",  and  (E)  make  grants  to  public  or  non- 
profit private  agencies  for  paying  part  of 
the  cost  of  planning,  preparing  for,  and  ini- 
tiating programs  to  provide  vocational  re- 
habilitation services  to  Individuals  with 
spinal  cord  Injuries  or  to  low-achieving  deaf 
individuals". 

INCLUSION  OF  SERVICES  FOR  MICRATORT  AGRI- 
CTTLTtmAL  WORKERS  IN  SPECIAL  PROJECTS 
PROVISION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4  of 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  as 
amended  by  section  3  of  this  Act,  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2)  (D)  and  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  clause  (2)(E)  the  fol- 
lowing: ".  and  (F)  make  grants  to  any  State 
agency  designated  pursuant  to  a  plan  ap- 
proved under  section  5,  or  to  any  local  agency 
participating  in  the  administration  of  such 
a  plan,  for  paying  part  of  the  cost  of  pilot 
or  demonstration  projects  for  the  provision 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  services  to  han- 
dicapped individuals  who,  as  determined  in 
accordance   with   regulations   prescribed   by 
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the  Secretary  of  Labor,  are  migratory  agri- 
cultural workers,  and  to  members  of  their 
families  (whether  or  not  handicapped)  who 
are  with  them.  Including  maintenance  and 
transportation  of  any  such  individual  and 
members  of  his  family  where  necessary  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  that  Individual.  Mainte- 
nance payments  under  clause  (2)  (F)  of  the 
first  sentence  of  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  any  maintenance  payments 
made  to  other  handicapped  Individuals  in 
the  State  under  a  State  plan  approved  un- 
der this  Act.  Grants  under  such  clause  shall 
be  conditioned  upon  satisfactory  assurance 
that  in  the  provision  of  such  services  there 
will  be  appropriate  cooperation  between  the 
grantee  and  other  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies  having  special  skills  or  experience 
in  the  provision  of  services  to  migratory  ag- 
ricultural workers  or  their  families.  In  awl- 
ministering  the  program  authorized  by 
clause  (2)  (F)  of  the  first  sentence  of  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  shall,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  achieving  appropriate  coordination, 
periodically  consult  with  other  Federal  ofiS- 
clals  who  administer  programs  for  migratory 
agricultural  workers  under  other  provisions 
of  law,  Including  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  section 
311  of  the  Economic  Opportiuaity  Act  of 
1964,  and  the  Farm  Labor  Contractor  Regis- 
tration Act  of  1963". 

(b)  The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  section  17 
thereof. 

BEALLOTMENT    OF    STATE    GRANTS 

Sec  5.  Section  2  of  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  any  amount  of  an  allotment  to  a  State 
for  any  fiscal  year  wUl  not  be  utilized  by 
such  State  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  be  may  make  such  amount 
available  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section  to  one  or  more  other  States  to 
the  extent  he  determines  such  other  State 
will  be  able  to  use  such  additional  amount 
during  such  year  for  carrying  out  such  pur- 
poses. Any  amount  made  available  to  a  State 
for  any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  the  preceding 
sentence  shall,  for  purposes  of  this  Act,  be 
regarded  as  part  of  such  State's  allotment 
(as  determined  under  the  preceding  provi- 
sions of  this  section)  for  such  year." 

MODIFICATION  OF  ALLOTMENT  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  2  of 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
1(b)  for  meeting  the  cost  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation services"  in  the  first  sentence 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "appropriated 
for  grants  to  States  under  this  section",  by 
striking  out  the  second  sentence  of  such 
section,  and  by  striking  out  "two  sentences" 
wherever  it  appears  In  the  third  sentence 
of  such  section  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"sentence". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  2  of  such 
Act  is  further  amended  by  striking  out 
"$1,000,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"an  amount  equal  to  one  quarter  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  such 
year  for  grants  to  States  under  this  section". 

(c)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  15(a)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection  of  meeting  the  costs  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection" 
In  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "appropriated  for  payments  under 
this  section". 

PROVISIONS  FOR  OUTLYING  AREAS 

Extension  of  Minimum  Allotment   to 

Outlying  Areas 
Sec.  7.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  2  of 
the  Vocational  RehabUltatlon  Act  is  amended 


by   striking   out    "(other   than    the   Virgin 
Islands,  Puetro  Rico,  and  Ouam) ". 
Inclusion   of   American    Samoa    and    Trust 

Territory   of   the  Pacific   Islands  In  State 

Programs 

(b)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  11  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  Guam; 
and,  for  purposes  of  sections  4.  7,  12,  and 
13  only  of  this  Act.  American  Samoa  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
for  such  purposes"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  for 
American  Samoa  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands". 

Application  of  Minimum  Allotment 
Percentage 

(c)  Clause  (B)  of  section  11(g)(1)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  American 
Samoa,"  following  "Guam,". 

PROVISION  TO  ALLOW  SOLE  STATl"  AGENCY  TO 
SHARE  FUNDING  WTTH  ANOTHER  PUBLIC 
AGENCY 

Sec.  8.  Clause  (11)  of  section  6(a)(1)(A) 
of  the  Vocational  RehabUltatlon  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  any  other  public 
^ncy-   following   "another  agency  of  the 

TAKING    INTO    ACCOUNT    OUT8IDK    VIEWS 

Sec  9.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6  of  the 
Vocational  RehabUltatlon  Act  is  amended  bv 
strUtlng  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (13) 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  14)  (C)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
V*°l/  *°**  ^^  adding  at  the  end  of  such 
sutosectlon  the  following  new  clause: 

"(15)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  to  the 
Secretary  that  the  State  agency  designated 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (l)  (or  each  State 
agency  if  two  are  so  designated)  and  any  sole 
local  agency  administering  the  plan  in  a 
political  subdivision  of  the  State  wlU  take 
into  account,  in  connection  with  matters  of 
general  policy  arising  in  the  administration 
of  the  plan,  the  views  of,  among  others.  In- 
?rK*f^.^.''^°  *^  recipients  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  services,  individuals  who  rep- 
resent citizen  groups,  individuals  who  repre- 
sent professional  groups,  and  individuals  who 
are  providers  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
services." 

INCREASE   IN   TRAINING   ALLOWANCES 

Stc.  10.  Paragraph  (B)  of  section  13(a)  (2) 
of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$26"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$30". 

INCREASE    m   AMOUNT   FOE   EVALUATION 

Sec.    11.  The  subsection  redesignated   as 

^^^^}}?J^  <*")  °'  ^^"<"i  "^  of  the  Vocational 
RehabUltatlon  Act  by  section  2(b)  of  this  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "$1,000,000"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$3,000,000". 

PARTICIPATION   IN   THE   COST   OF   SERVICES 

Sec  12.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  5  of  the 
Vocational  RehabUltatlon  Act,  as  amended 
by  section  9  of  this  Act,  is  further  amended 

,7..w^^'¥  °"*  "*"'*"  »*  *he  end  of  clause 
(14)  (C).  by  StrUtlng  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  clause  (15)  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  ":  and",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
such  subsection  the  foUovting  new  clause- 

"(16)  provide,  in  any  case  In  which  an  In- 
dividual is  able  to  participate  in  the  cost  of 
his  rehabilitation  under  the  State  plan  for 
such  participation  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  in  the  light 
of  such  ability."  ^ 

time  limitation  on  work  experience 
Sec  13.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  5  of  the 
Vocational  RehabUltatlon  Act,  as  amended  by 
sections  9  and  12  of  this  Act,  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end 
of  clause  (16).  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  clause  (16)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  and",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
such  subsection  the  f oUowlng  new  clause : 


"(17)  provide  that  where  an  individual 
participates  in  a  program  of  work  experience 
under  the  State  plan,  such  participation  shaU 
not  exceed  one  year  in  duration." 

ALLOWING  STATE  AGENCY  FOR  THE  BLIND  TO  ACT 
AS  STATE  EVALUATION  AND  WORK  ADJUSTMENT 
AGENCY 

Sec.  14.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  16(c)  of 
the  Vocational  RehabUltatlon  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(other  than  the  State  blind 
commission  or  other  agency  providing  assist- 
ance or  services  to  the  adult  blind) ". 

INCLUSION    OF    INNOVATION    IN    REGULAR    STATE 
PROGRAU 

Sec  15.  (a)  The  Vocational  RehabUltatlon 
Act  is  amended  by  strUiing  out  section  3 
thereof  and  redesignating  sections  4  6  6  7 
8.  9.  11.  12.  13.  14,  16,  16,  and  18,  and  'all' 
references  thereto,  as  sections  3.  4,  5  6  7  8  9 
10.  11.  12,  13.  14,  and  16.  respectively.  '    '    '    ' 

(b)  The  Vocational  RehabUltatlon  Act  U 
further  amended  by  striking  out 

(1)  "(except  for  expenditures  with  respect 
to  which  the  State  Is  entitled  to  payments 
under  section  3)"  in  section  2(b); 

(2)  "and  section  3"  in  section '2(c): 

(3)  "or  3"  wherever  it  appears  in  the  sec- 
tion redesignated  as  section  4(c)  by  subsec- 
tion (aj  of  this  section; 

(4)  *  or  3"  In  the  first  sentence  of  the  sec- 
tion redesignated  as  section  6  by  subsection 

(a)  of  this  section;  and 

(6)  "and  3"  in  the  section  designated  as 
section  14(d)  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tlon.  » 

APPLICATION   OF  PROVISIONS   OF  FEDERAL   LAW 

SEC  16.  The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  section  re- 
designated  as  section  14  by  section  15(a)  of 
this  Act  the  f oUowlng  new  section: 

"application    of    PROVISIONS    OF    FEDERAL    LAW 

"Sec.  15.  An  Individual  who,  as  a  part 
Of  his  rehabiUtation  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  section  4  of  thU  Act,  particl- 
pates  in  a  program  of  work  experience  In  a 
Federal  agency,  shall  not,  by  reason  thereof 
be  considered  to  be  a  Federal  employee  or  to 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
Federal  employment.  Including  those  relating 
to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation 
leave,  unemployment  compensation  and 
Federal  employee  benefits." 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec  17.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shaU  become  effective  with  respect  to  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  beginnine  after 
June  30,  1973.  6       «:r 


By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr 
Humphrey.     Mr.     Beall,     Mr. 
Bible.  Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  Brock. 
Mr.    BuRDicK.    Mr.    Cook,    Mr. 
DoMENici,  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Hath- 
away. Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Inouye. 
Mr.   Mondale.   Mr.   Moss.   Mr! 
Pastore.  Mr.  ScoTT  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.    Mr.     Stevenson,     Mr. 
Thurmond.    Mr.    Tunney.    Mr 
Williams,  and  Mr.  Young  ) : 
S.  1434.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  disregard  chil- 
dren's benefits  received  bv  an  individ- 
ual under  the  Social  Security  Act  in  de- 
termining whether  that  individual  is  a 
dependent  of  a  taxpayer.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  late  in  the 
last  Congress  I  introduced  a  simple  but 
nonetheless  badly  needed  amendment  to 
H.R.  1.  the  welfare  reform  legislation. 
The  amendment  was  accepted  on  Octo- 
ber 5.  1972,  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  43  to  31, 
when  Members  rejected  a  motion  to  ta- 
ble. Unfortunately,  however,  the  amend- 
ment was  deleted  during  conference,  and 


wh  ;ther 


rece  ves 


ttie 


reasi  >nable. 


justy 
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fai.ed  to  become  law.  Therefore 
tor  Humphrey  and  I,  together 
eral  other  Members,  are 
the  bill  now  In  the  hope  that 
enacted  during  this  session. 

Essentially,  our  bill  providefe 
cial  security  survivor  benefit! 
behalf  of  a  child  shall  not  be 
account    in    determining 
child  is  receiving  more  thar 
his  support  from  a  surviving 
purpose  of  the  legislation  is 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  gross 
the  present  law. 

Under  the  present  law.  a 
prove  that  he  or  she  has 
more  than  one-half  of  the 
child  before  the  child  can  be 
a  dependent.  If  the  child 
security  survivor  benefits  because 
de  th  of  a  parent,  the  socia  1 
payments  are  considered  as 
contribution  to  his  or  her  owi 
Consequently,    the    widow    or 
must  be  able  to  prove  that  he 
tributed  more  to  the  support  o: 
than  the   child   received   in 
benefits.  While  this  requiremei^t 
pear  at  first  glance  to  be 
effect  is  to  discriminate  unj 
widows  or  widowers  in  the  lov 
middle  income  brackets  anjj  to 
individuals  to  accept  public 
rather  than  work. 

Let  me  illustrate  with  a 
true,  example: 

One  of  my  constituents  waj 
with  four  children.  After  the 
her  husband,  she  applied  foi 
ceived  social  secu-ity  survivo^ 
on  behalf  of  her  children.  He:' 
tion  was  approved,  and  during 
received  roughly  $2,400  on  bel:  alf 
children.  Obvioiosly,  a  family  o: 
not  live  on  an  annual  income 
So  my  constituent  worked  as 
tary  and  earned  $3,700  durirg 
would  like  to  point  out  that  if 
stituent  had  chosen  not  to 
could  have  applied  for  and 
lie  assistance — above  and  beyoid 
cial  seciirity  payments — value<: 
than  $5,000.  Instead,  however, 
what  I  consider  the  more 
although  less  financially 
ter native:  work. 

During  1970.  my  constituen 
children  had  a  total  income 
$6,100.  Naturally,  when  she  flle( . 
tax  return,  she  claimed  the 
dependents  and  took  deductioris 
ingly.  Unfortunately,  the  Inter  lal 
nue  Service  denied  her  claim 
manded  that  she  pay  an 
of  S433.  The  Service  insisted 
prove — through  the  presentati|5n 
ceipts,  canceled  checks  and 
that  she  had  contributed  more 
400  to  the  support  of  her  four 
I  would  like  to  point  out 
constituent  had  earned  $20. 
of  $3,700.  she  would  have  had 
culty  sustaining  her  burden 
Or,  if  my  constituent's  income 
supplemented  by  an  annuity  or 
come  so  that  the  survivor  beneJRts 
have  been  placed  in  savings 
being  spent  for  food  and  clot 
would  have  had  no  difficulty 
her  burden  of  proof.   Or.   if 
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chosen  to  draw  public  assistance  instead 
of  working,  she  would  have  had  no  taxes 
to  pay  at  all.  But  my  constituent  made 
the  grievous  error  of  working;  and  she 
made  the  even  more  grievoiis  error  of 
earning  $3,700  instead  of  $20,000.  For 
those  unpardonable  sins,  we — and  I  say 
we  because  the  Congress  wrote  the  law 
which  penalizes  my  constituent  and  the 
other  widows  like  her — subjected  her  to 
harassment  and  intimidation.  I  hesitate 
to  add  taxation  because  my  constituent 
was  able  to  produce  the  required  can- 
celed checks,  receipts,  bills,  and  the  like. 
She  was  imusual.  however.  Another  of 
my  constituents — a  widow  with  two  chil- 
dren— was  forced  to  borrow  $350  to  pay 
her  taxes.  The  widow  with  four  children. 
I  might  add,  has  since  learned  her  les- 
son: She  now  has  the  taxes  withheld  and 
does  not  attempt  to  claim  the  children 
as  dependents.  It  is,  in  seme  situations, 
easier  to  pay  than  fight. 

In  many  of  these  cases,  Mr.  President, 
these  widows  are  denied  the  deductions 
because  they  are  unable  to  sustain  their 
burdens  of  proof,  not  because  they  failed 
to  contribute  the  requisite  levels  of  suo- 
port. I  think  we  will  all  admit  that  the 
retention  of  bUls.  receipts,  and  canceled 
checks  presupposes  a  degree  of  knowl- 
edge and  sophistication  that  is  normally 
lacking  in  cases  where  the  widows  are 
earning  such  small  incomes.  In  cases 
where  the  widows  are  legally  denied  the 
deductions,  it  is  because  the  widow  earns 
such  a  small  income  that  it  is  impossible 
for  her  to  contribute  more  than  one-half 
to  the  support  of  her  children. 

The  irony  of  these  cases  is  of  course 
obvious :  the  issue  of  dependency  does  not 
arise  if  the  widow  is  earning  a  large 
income.  Rather,  the  dependency  deduc- 
tion is  questioned  or  denied  only  if  the 
widow  has  chosen  to  work  rather  than 
go  on  welfare,  and  only  if  she  earns  an 
extremely  small  amount  of  money.  Even 
in  the  cases  where  the  widow  is  working 
and  earning  a  small  income,  the  question 
will  not  arise  if  her  husband  was  able  to 
afford  an  annuity  or  a  large  savings  ac- 
count. In  those  situations,  the-  widow  can 
bank  the  social  security  payments:  and. 
if  she  does,  the  money  is  not  considered 
as  a  child's  contribution  to  his  own  sup- 
port. It  is  only  If  the  monthly  payments 
must  be  spent  for  food,  clothing,  medical 
care,  and  like  items — in  other  words, 
when  money  is  so  dear  and  so  .scarce  that 
a  savings  account  is  impossible — that 
they  are  considered  as  the  child's  con- 
tribution to  his  own  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  honestly  say  that 
during  my  6  years  in  the  Congress,  I 
have  never  encountered  such  systematic 
and  unjust  discrimination.  It  is  almost 
as  if  this  particular  provision  were  de- 
signed solely  to  Increase  the  already 
heavy  burden  of  impoverished  widows. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  situation  is  only 
the  result  of  an  unhappy  convergence  of 
otherwise  just  and  equitable  laws.  But  I 
also  believe  that  we  should  change  the 
law  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  hope  that 
this  bill  will  receive  early  consideration 
and  speedy  passage. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


S. 1434 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 152  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  definition  of  dependent)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  therefor  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(f)   Child's  Social  Secubitt  Benefits. 

For  purposes  of  subsection  (a) ,  child's  Insur- 
ance benefits  received  by  or  on  behalf  of  an 
Individual  under  section  202(d)  of  the  SocUl 
Security  Act  shall  not  be  taken  into  account 
In  determining  whether  the  individual  re- 
ceived more  than  half  his  support  from  the 
taxpayer." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  sponsoring  this  bill  to  disregard  chil- 
dren's benefits  received  by  an  individual 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  in  deter- 
mining whether  that  individual  is  a  de- 
pendent of  a  taxpayer. 

In  order  to  claim  their  children  as  de- 
pendents under  existing  lav;,  widows — or 
widowers — must  show  tliat  they  con- 
tributed more  to  the  support  of  the  chil- 
dren than  the  children  received  in  social 
security  survivor's  benefits.  The  effect  of 
this  law  is  to  deny  the  dependency  de- 
duction to  those  who  need  it  most— low 
Income  earners — but  grant  it  to  those 
who  need  it  least — high  income  earners. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  good  bill  and  I 
hope  that  our  Finance  Committee  will 
consider  it  in  its  deliberations  on  tax  re- 
form during  the  93d  Congress. 


By  Mr.  EAGLETON  ffor  himself, 
Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr. 
Stevenson,  and  Mr.  Tunney)  : 
S.   1435.  A  bill  to  provide  an  elected 
Mayor  and  City  Council  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

HOME  RULE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  12,  1971,  this  body  by  a  vote  of 
64  to  8  passed  my  bill  providing  for  home 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Un- 
fortunately, the  other  body  failed  to  act 
at  all  on  this  legislation.  So,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  and  Senators  Inouye,  Mathias, 
Stevenson,  and  Tunney.  I  am  again  in- 
troducinsr  a  bill  to  provide  for  home  rule 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  bill  is  virtually  identical  to  the 
one  which  passes  the  Senate  in  the  last 
Congress  and  provides  for  an  elected 
Mayor  and  City  Council,  a  set  formula 
for  a  Federal  payment  to  be  automati- 
cally appropriated  by  Congress,  and 
delegates  the  congressional  powers  neces- 
sary to  govern  the  city  to  the  Mayor  and 
City  Council.  The  bill  at  the  same  time 
continues  the  historic  and  constitutional 
role  of  the  Congress  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Nation's  Capital  by  providing  that  no  act 
of  the  City  Council  may  go  into  effect  If 
either  body  of  the  Congress  disapproves 
of  such  act  within  30  days  of  its  pas- 
sage. 

We  have  also  modified  the  provision  In 
the  previous  bill  regarding  the  appoint- 
ment of  judges.  The  new  provision  allows 
the  Mayor  to  appoint  judges  under  what 
is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Missouri 
system.  Under  this  system  a  board  com- 


posed of  five  members  will  make  recom- 
mendations for  any  judicial  openings  and 
the  Mayor  will  be  limited  in  his  selec- 
tion to  persons  whose  names  are  on  the 
submitted  list.  The  selection  of  the  Mayor 
must  then  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  you  have  sdso 
seen  the  red  and  white  bumper  stickers 
on  cars  around  this  town  which  describe 
the  District  of  Columbia  as  the  last 
colony.  It  is.  We  have  granted  self-gov- 
ernment to  Puerto  Rico,  to  the  United 
States  Virgin  Islands  and  made  States 
of  both  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  while  allow- 
ing over  800.000  of  our  fellow  citizens  to 
remain  wards  of  the  Congress.  Of  course 
we  have  amended  the  Constitution  to 
allow  those  same  citizens  to  vote  for 
President  and  Vice  President.  But  set 
their  own  taxes  and  pass  the  laws  regu- 
lating the  health  and  commerce  of  the 
District?  No.  Those  powers  we  have  held 
unto  ourselves.  We  have  so  far  failed  to 
delegate  the  licensing  of  professions,  the 
charting  of  a  firefighting  museum,  the 
regulation  of  kite  flying,  and  the  expan- 
sion of  the  police  department  band. 

The  time  of  the  Senate  is  too  valuable 
to  be  taken  up  with  the  routine  govern- 
ance of  the  District  of  Columbia.  James 
Madison  in  the  Federalist  Papers  noted 
that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  in- 
tended that — 

A  municipal  legislature  for  local  purposes, 
derived  from  their  own  suffrages,  will,  of 
course,  be  allowed  them. 

The  home  rule  bill  which  we  are  in- 
troducing today  would  allow  just  that — a 
municipal  legislature  for  local  purposes — 
almost  200  years  later.  The  Congress 
would  continue  its  oversight  over  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  the  Nation's 
Capital,  but  it  would  not  waste  its  time 
on  the  flying  of  kites. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee.  I  believe,  however,  that  it  is 
the  Senate's  wish,  as  it  is  mine,  to  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  time  spent  on  the 
conduct  of  municipal  affairs  in  favor  of 
work  on  matters  of  national  interest. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  is  begin- 
ning a  national  drive  in  favor  of  home 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  com- 
mend them  for  their  action.  I  hope  that 
other  groups  will  join  in  bringing  the 
plight  of  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  the  consciousness  and  the 
conscience  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  For 
my  part  I  promise  prompt  hearings  and 
I  hope  for  prompt  action  to  bring  home 
rule  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 


By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.  1436.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  an 
individual  may  elect  to  have  any  em- 
ployment or  self-employment  performed 
by  him  after  attaining  age  65  excluded 
(for  both  tax  and  beneflt  purposes)  from 
coverage  under  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  system.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  many  inequities  in  the  current  so- 
cial security  system,  but  none  is  more 
blatant  than  the  requirement  that  those 
over  65  who  rema'ln  in  the  work  force 
while  receiving  benefits  continue  to  have 
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the  social  security  payroll  tax  deducted 
from  their  paychecks.  Today,  I  introduce 
legislation  to  eliminate  this  inequity. 

Mr.  President,  this  Hartke  legislation 
defines  the  term  "employment"  to  ex- 
clude any  service  performed  by  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  attained  age  65.  Individ- 
uals who  reach  that  age  may  apply  for 
a  certificate  which  entitles  that  person, 
at  his  election,  to  have  any  or  all  service 
performed  by  him  excluded  from  the 
provisions  of  the  payroll  tax.  Similar 
provisions  are  made  for  those  in  self- 
employment  occupations. 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
claims  that  those  over  65  who  remain  in 
the  work  force  receive  substantially 
higher  benefits,  and,  therefore,  the  re- 
quirement that  such  persons  continue  to 
contribute  to  the  social  security  trust 
fund  is  a  justifiable  one.  The  facts,  how- 
ever, show  that  the  average  increase  in 
benefits  for  such  persons  is  only  $6  a 
month.  This  rather  modest  increase  is 
undoubtedly  more  than  offset  by  the 
amount  of  social  security  payroll  taxes 
which  workers  over  65  are  required  to 
pay. 

Mr.  President,  I  emphasize  that  the 
Hartke  proposal  is  a  voluntary  alterna- 
tive. Workers  over  65  may  elect  to  have 
their  earnings  excluded  from  the  payroll 
tax  if  they  so  choose.  Those  workers  who 
might  receive  higher  social  security  re- 
tirement benefits  because  of  their  work 
after  65  would  not  be  likely  to  make  such 
an  election;  but  3'/2  million  older  Ameri- 
cans would  beneflt  from  my  proposal  at 
a  modest  cost  to  the  trust  fund  of  only 
$800  million  for  1974 — or  between  0.1  to 
0.2  percent  of  payroll. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  section 
210  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 
"Service  Performed  After  Attaining  Age  65 

"(p)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  term  employment  shall 
not  Include  any  service  performed  by  an 
individual  who  has  attained  age  65  If  such 
Individual  is  the  holder  of  a  certificate  Is- 
sued vmder  section  3121  (s)  (2)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  has  elected  to 
make  such  certificate  applicable  to  such  serv- 
ice as  provided  In  section  3121  (s)  (3)  of 
such  Code" 

(b)  Section  3121  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (definitions  applicable  to  tax 
under  Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(s)     Service    Performed    After    Attaining 
Age  Sixty-Five. — 

"(1)  Exclusion  of  service  from  emflot- 
MENT. — Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  term  'employment'  shall 
not  for  purposes  of  this  chapter  Include 
any  service  performed  by  an  Individual  who 
has  attained  age  65  If  such  Individual  Is  the 
holder  of  a  certificate  Issued  under  paragraph 
(2)  and  has  elected  to  make  such  certificate 
applicable  to  such  service  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (3). 

"(2)  Certificate. — Any  individual  who  has 
attained  age  65  shall,  upon  application  made 


to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  (in  such 
manner  and  from  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
regulations  under  this  chapter),  be  issued 
a  certificate  entitling  him  at  his  election  to 
have  any  or  aU  service  performed  by  him  for 
employers  excluded  from  'employment'  for 
purposes  of  this  chapter  and  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Application  for  such 
certificate  may  be  filed  at  any  time  on  or 
after  the  day  on  which  such  Individual  at- 
tains age  65. 

"(3)  Appltcation  op  certificate  to  spe- 
cific service. — An  Individual  holding  a  cer- 
tificate Issued  under  paragraph  (2)  may  at 
any  time,  by  filing  such  certificate  or  a  cer- 
tified copy  thereof  with  his  employer,  elect 
to  have  all  service  performed  by  him  for 
such  employer  excluded  from  'employment' 
for  purposes  of  this  chapter  and  title  II  of 
Social  Security  Act;  and  such  election  shall 
be  effective  with  respect  to  all  service  per- 
formed by  such  Individual  for  that  em- 
ployer on  and  after  the  date  oa  which  It  Is 
made  and  until  terminated  or  revoked.  An 
election  made  under  this  paragraph  with  re- 
spect to  service  performed  for  any  employer 
shall  terminate  If  such  Individual  ceases  to 
perfc«-m  service  for  that  employer  on  a  con- 
tinuous or  regular  basis,  and  may  at  any  time 
be  revoked  by  such  individual  by  notifying 
the  employer  and  withdrawing  the  certificate 
or  copy  thereof  which  was  filed  with  the 
employer  at  the  time  of  election;  but  any 
such  revocation  shall  not  be  effective  untU 
the  close  of  the  calendar  month  In  which  It 
Is  made. 

"(4)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescrilje  such  regulations  ( in- 
cluding regvUatlons  providing  for  the  Inter- 
change of  Information  between  him  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  VPelfare) 
as  he  deems  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  this  subsection." 

Sec.  2.  (a)   Section  211  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended   by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 
"Income  Derived  After  Attaining  Age  Sixty- 
Five 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  term  "net  earnings  from 
self-employment"  shall  not  Include  any  In- 
come derived  by  an  Individual  from  a  trade 
or  business  In  any  taxable  year  If  ( 1 )  at  th© 
close  of  such  year  such  Individual  has  at- 
tained age  65,  and  (2)  such  individual  elects 
as  provided  in  section  1302  (J)  (2)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revtenue  Code  of  1954  to  have  such  In- 
come exempted  frcan  the  tax  Imposed  by  sec- 
tion 1401  of  such  Code." 

(b)  Section  1402  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  (definitions  applicable  to  tax 
under  Self-Employment  Contributions  Act 
of  1954)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(J)  Income  Derived  After  Attaining  Ace 
Sixty-Five. — 

"(1)  Exclusion  from  Net  Earnings. — Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "net  earnings  from  self-em- 
ploymenf  shall  not  for  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter Include  any  Income  derived  by  an  Indi- 
vidual from  a  trade  or  business  In  any  tax- 
able year  if  (A)  at  the  close  of  such  vear 
such  individual  has  attained  age  65,  and  (B) 
such  Individual  elects  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2)  to  have  such  Income  exempted 
from  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  1401. 

"(2)  Election. — Any  Individual  who  at  the 
close  of  a  taxable  year  has  attained  age  65. 
and  during  such  year  has  derived  any  Income 
from  a  trade  or  business  carried  on  by  him. 
may  by  Including  a  statement  to  that  effect 
In  self-employment  Income  tax  return  for 
such  year  elect  to  have  such  income  exempt- 
ed from  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  1401. 
Any  such  election  shall  be  effective  only  for 
the  taxable  year  with  respect  to  which  it  Is 
made,  and  shall  apply  to  all  of  the  Individu- 
al's Income  derived  during  such  year  from 
a  trade  or  business,  or  (If  he  carries  on  more 
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than  one)  from  the  trades  or 
rled  on  by  him. 

"(3)    RwsutATioNs. — The 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  , 
eluding  regulations  providing 
ate  refunds  of  any  payments 
self -employment  tax  which  ma? 
made  during  the  taxable  year  w$h 
Income  exempted   from   tax   by 
made  under  paragraph  (2) .  and 
change  of  Information  between 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
as    he    deems    necessary    or 
carry  out  this  subsection." 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply 
spect  to  service  performed  on 
first  day  of  the  month  following 
In  which  this  Act  is  enacted 
ments  made  by  section  2  of 
apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable 
Ing  after  the  date  of  the 
Act. 
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By  Mr.  GDRNEY: 
S.  1438.  A  bill  to  authorize  ind  request 
the  President  to  issue  annuajly  a  proc- 
lamation designating  August  26  of  each 
year  as  "Equal  Rights  Day."  Ileferred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciiry. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Presidenl  I  am  sub- 
mitting a  proposal  to  call  for  the  annual 
designation  of  August  26  M  "Equal 
Rights  Day."  Speciflcally,  thf  bUl  calls 
upon  the  President  to  set  aside  this  day 
for  the  purpose  of  commemorating  our 
achievements  In  the  field  of 
rights. 

Last  year,  I  introduced  a  s\ 
8.  3490.  to  proclaim  Aut-p.-  __  _„ 
"Women's  Rights  Day."  ThisTeglslation 
passed  the  Senate  on  AugustT  16.  1972. 
The  House  amended  the  bill  to  make  it 
effective  for  1972  only,  and  passed  it  in 
that  form  on  August  18.  I 

Immediately  after  House  pascage.  Con- 
gress adjourned  imtU  early  September. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  further  con- 
gressional action  was  impossUDle  before 
August  26.  the  President  subsequently 
Issued  a  proclamation  calling  flor  the  ob- 
servance of  Women's  Rights  Day. 

This  year,  I  am  hopeful  that  Congress 
will  take  more  expeditious  action  on  my 
proposal  so  that  time  will  allow  complete 
passage  as  well  as  the  necesJary  plan- 
ning for  appropriate  prograni  and  ac- 
tivities commemorating  equal Irights  for 
women. 

Just  a  little  over  1  year  ago-4on  March 
22,  1972 — this  body  passed  v^e  equal 
rights  amendment  by  an  ove^helming 
margin  of  84  to  8.  Since  th^t  time  30 
States  have  ratified  the  ERA.  Eleven 
States  have  yet  to  vote  on  the  Issue,  and 
38  votes  are  needed  for  ratification. 

August  26  is  a  significant  d^te  in  the 
history  of  the  equal  rights  movement. 
It  was  on  that  date,  in  the  year  1920, 
that  the  19th  amendment  guiranteeing 
women  the  right  to  vote  wsa  oflQcially 
certified  as  a  part  of  our  constitution. 
Like  equal  rights,  the  successful  con- 
sideration of  the  suffrage  movement 
was  a  long  and  arduous  proceis.  It  took 


Congress  nearly   75  years  to 


suffrage  amendment,  and  a  iittle  over 
a  year  for  the  States  to  ratify  t. 

Passage  of  the  ERA  by  Con  iress  took 
nearly  50  years.  I  hope  that  history's 
hat  it  of  repeating  itself  will  be  borne 
out  with  ratification  of  this  Important 
amendment. 


pass  the 


In  the  mesmtime,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  proposed  proclamation  of 
Equal  Rights  Day  on  Aug\ist  26. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  bill 
and  also  President  Nixon's  proclamation 
of  August  26.  1972,  as  "Women's  Rights 
Day"  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
proclamation  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
8.  1438 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In 
commemoration  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  on  August  26,  1920,  of  the  nine- 
teenth amendment  to  the  Constitution 
granting  women  the  right  to  vote,  the  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  an- 
nually a  proclamation  designating  August  26 
of  each  year  as  "Equal  Rights  Day",  and 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  Interested  groups  and  organizations  to 
observe  such  day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 


Women's  Rights  Dat 
a   paoclamation   bt   the   presment   of  the 

UNrrED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

Plfty-two  years  ago  the  Secretary  of  State 
Issued  a  proclamation  declaring  the  addition 
of  the  Nineteenth  Amendment  to  our  Con- 
stitution. That  act  marked  the  culmination 
of  a  long  struggle  by  the  women  of  thl« 
country  to  achieve  the  basic  right  to  par- 
ticipate In  our  electortal  process. 

As  significant  as  the  ratification  of  the 
Nineteenth  Amendment  was,  it  was  not 
cause  for  ending  women's  efforts  to  achieve 
their  full  rights  In  our  society.  Rather,  It 
brought  an  Increased  awareness  of  other 
rights  not  yet  realized. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  great 
strides  In  extending  the  protection  of  the 
law  to  the  rights  of  women,  and  In  pro- 
moting equal  opportunities  for  women.  To- 
day more  women  than  ever  before  serve  In 
policy-making  positions  In  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government.  Throughout  the 
Nation,  In  State  and  local  government  and  In 
the  private  sphere  women  tue  playing  a  more 
active  role. 

Although  every  woman  may  not  desire  a 
career  outside  the  home,  every  woman  should 
have  the  freedom  to  pursue  whatever  career 
she  wishes.  Although  women  today  have  a 
greater  opportunity  to  do  that,  we  still  must 
do  more  to  ensxire  women  every  opportunity 
to  make  the  fullest  contribution  to  our  prog- 
ress as  a  Nation. 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Richard  Nixon.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  Saturday,  August  26,  1972, 
as  Women's  Rights  Day  and  call  upon  all  our 
citizens  and  particularly  those  organizations 
concerned  with  the  protection  of  human 
rights  to  observe  this  day  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  26th  day  of  August,  In  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  seventy-two 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  ninety- 
seventh. 

Richard   Nixon. 


ByMR.MUSKIE: 
S.  1439.  A  bill  to  reform  the  Federal 
income,  estate,  and  gift  tax  laws.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

THE  TAX  REFORM  ACT  OP  1973 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1973. 
This  bill  represents  the  technical  imple- 
mentation of  the  detailed  proposals  I  dis- 
cussed in  the  Senate  on  January  23.  It 
would  close  unjustifiable  tax  loopholes 
which  benefit  large  corporations,  wealthy 


individuals,  and  special  interests.  And  it 
would  raise  a  substantial  amount  of  addi- 
tional tax  revenue  totaling  $18  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1975  and  even  more  in  later 
fiscal  years.  But  it  would  not  in  any  way 
incresise  the  burden  on  middle-income  or 
low-income  taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  recognize  the 
need  to  control  Federal  expenditures.  We 
all  recognize  the  need  to  avoid  a  tax  in- 
crease. But  we  must  also  recognize  that 
It  is  possible  to  raise  substantial  addi- 
tional revenues  to  reduce  the  budget 
deficit  and  pay  for  important  Govern- 
ment programs  without  raising  the  tax 
burden  on  middle-  and  low-income 
Americans. 

This  is  exactly  what  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1973  does.  The  act  does  not  change 
the  existing  standard  deductions:  it  does 
not  repeal  the  deduction  for  State  and 
local  gasoline  taxes;  it  does  not  change 
the  existing  exemption  of  $100  for  quali- 
fying dividends;  and  it  does  not  affect 
the  present  homeowner's  deduction  for 
interest  paid  on  mortgages. 

Some  of  these  provisions  and  others 
which  benefit  low-  and  middle-income 
earners  have  been  criticized  as  being  in- 
equitable and  unfair.  But  I  believe  that 
before  any  of  such  sections  in  our  tax 
code  are  changed,  we  must  rid  our  tax 
system  of  its  fundamental  inequities: 
Those  loopholes  which  benefit  only  the 
rich,  and  allow  millionaires  and  multi- 
biUion-dollar  corporations  to  evade  their 
fair  share  of  taxes. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1973  attacks 
these  upper-income  and  corporate  loop- 
holes thoroughly  and  comprehensively— 
yet  without  making  changes  that  could 
have  disruptive  effects  on  our  economy 
This  act  would  make  moderate 
changes — for  Instance,  by  marginally  in- 
creasing the  capital  gains  tax;  by  allow- 
ing a  5-year  period  for  phaslng-in  taxes 
on  capital  gains  at  death;  by  marginally 
decreasing  percentage  depletion  rates-  by 
allowing  farm  losses  in  excess  of  the  per- 
mitted deduction  to  be  carried  forward 
to  future  years;  and  by  marginally  in- 
creasing the  minimum  tax. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1973  would 
raise  $8.1  billion  by  lessening  the  unfair 
advantage  of  tax  shelters  and  by 
moderating  or  abolishing  a  number  of 
tax  preferences.  By  tightening  up  our 
treatment  of  depreciation,  it  would  raise 
$5.3  billion.  It  would  give  State  and  local 
governments  an  additional  $1.3  billion,  at 
a  net  cost  to  the  Federal  Treasury  of 
only  $300  million,  by  aUowIng  taxation 
of  interest  on  State  and  municipal  bonds. 
And  it  would  raise  $4.9  billion  by  more 
equitably  taxing  the  transfer  of  large 
estates. 

Many  tax  preferences  and  tax  shelters 
are  being  justified  for  the  contributions 
they  are  said  to  make  to  important  social 
or  economy  policy  goals.  The  revenues 
the  Federal  Government  does  not  collect 
because  of  these  special  provisions  are  in 
reality  "tax  expenditures,"  almost  as  if 
they  were  direct  appropriations  from  the 
Federal  Treasury.  They  should  be  subject 
to  the  same  scrutiny  that  we  give  to  the 
Federal  budget:  How  much  do  they  cost? 
What  goals  do  they  supposedly  serve? 
What  benefits  do  they  actually  provide? 
And,  finally,  are  their  benefits  worth  their 
costs? 
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Many  of  these  preferences  supposedly 
serve  goals  with  which  I  agree.  But  just 
as  I  would  not  vote  for  an  appropriation 
until  I  was  assured  it  would  produce  ben- 
efits worth  its  cost.  I  cannot  condone 
continued  tax  expenditure  unless  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  produces  worthwhile  re- 
sults for  the  people  of  this  country.  And 
the  benefits  of  these  tax  preferences  have 
not  been  proven.  We  know  at  least  one 
thing  for  certain — that  their  costs  go  di- 
rectly into  the  pockets  of  the  wealthy. 

In  general,  the  goals  of  these  provi- 
sions are  better  served  through  direct 
subsidies  and  incentives.  We  can  know 
exactly  how  much  is  being  spent  on  such 
programs.  And  we  can  have  the  benefit  of 
reports  assessing  their  effectiveness.  For 
instance,  I  agree  with  the  goals  of  In- 
creasing the  supply  of  low-income  hous- 
ing or  bolstering  foreign  trade  or  the 
economies  of  undeveloped  areas.  I  would, 
therefore,  urge  Congress  to  consider  re- 
sponsible Federal  programs  to  replace 
the  tax  preferences  repealed  or  modified 
by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1973.  But 
there  Is  no  justification  for  retaining 
these  preferences  as  they  now  stand. 

Following  this  philosophy,  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1973  contains  provisions 
which  would  moderate  or  eliminate  tax 
shelters  and  tax  preferences,  to  create 
total  Increased  revenue  of  $8.1  billion. 
These  provisions,  and  the  extra  Federal 
income  they  would  produce  by  fiscal  year 
1975.  include: 

Increasing  the  long-term  capital  gains 
rates  to  a  maximum  of  42  percent  for 
individuals  and  35  percent  for  corpora- 
tions— Instead  of  current  rates  of  25  per- 
cent for  Individuals  on  the  first  $50,000 
and  36.5  percent  on  the  remainder  and 
30  percent  for  corporations — $2.1  billion; 

Tightening  the  minimum  tax  on  tax 
preference  items,  including  reducing  the 
existing  $30,000  exemption  to  $10,000, 
imposing  graduated  minimum  tax  rates, 
and  eliminating  the  tax  carry-forward — 
$300  million; 

Tightening  treatment  of  the  farm  loss 
tax  shelter  by  reducing  to  $15,000  per 
year  the  amount  of  farm  loss  which  can 
be  deducted  from  nonfarm  income — 
$100  million; 

Uniformly  reducing  by  20  percent  the 
rates  for  percentage  depletion  of  min- 
eral resources — $300  million; 

Requiring  capitalization  and  recap- 
ture of  Intangible  drilling  and  develop- 
ment costs  and  of  mine  exploration  and 
development  costs — $800  million; 

Tightening  existing  provisions  which 
restrict  the  amoimt  of  deductions  of  in- 
terest on  large  investments — $300  mil- 
lion; 

Six  provisions  restricting  preferential 
treatment  for  foreign  Income  and  In- 
vestment— $1.5  billion; 

Reforming  the  Investment  tax  credit 
given  to  investments  In  machinery  and 
equipment  by  allowing  credits  only  for 
net  increases  in  investment — $2.5  bil- 
lion; and 

Disallowing  excessive  deductions  by 
banlcs  of  bad  debt  reserves— $200  mll- 
Uon. 

In  addition,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1973  would  raise  $5.3  billion  through 
provisions  that  reform  tax  treatment  of 
depreciation.  These  include: 


Modifying  ADR,  the  system  which  al- 
lows corporations  to  depreciate  assets 
20  percent  faster  than  the  Industry 
average,  to  permit  depreciation  only  at 
average  industry  rates— $4.2  billion; 

Reforming  tax  treatment  of  real  es- 
tate investment — $1  billion;  and 

Repealing  rapid  amortization  provi- 
sions for  the  rehabilitation  of  low- 
income  housing,  ra-lroad  rolling  stock, 
and  pollution  control  facilities — $100 
milllDn. 

Interest  on  State  and  local  municipal 
bonds  is  now  tax  free.  The  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1973  would,  at  the  option  of 
State  and  local  governments,  make  In- 
terest on  those  bonds  taxable,  thus  pro- 
ducing $1  billion  In  additional  revenue 
for  the  Federal  Treasury.  If  State  and 
local  governments  choose  to  make  their 
bonds  taxable,  the  act  contains  provi- 
sions which  would  grant  a  Federal  sub- 
sidy to  States  smd  municipalities  of  50 
percent  of  their  interest  costs.  The  net 
effect  would  be  to  incur  additional  Fed- 
eral expenditures  of  $300  million,  but 
provide  an  extra  $1.3  billion  each  year 
for  States  and  municipalities. 

Finally,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1973 
includes  five  specific  measures,  raising  a 
total  of  $4.9  billion,  to  tax  the  transfer 
of  large  estates  more  equitably.  The 
amount  of  $2.4  billion  would  be  raised 
by  taxing  the  appreciation  of  capital 
gains  held  at  the  time  of  death,  gains 
which  now  entirely  escape  tax.  An  addi- 
tional $2.5  billion  would  be  raised  by  es- 
tablishing a  imified  gift  and  estate  tax, 
imposing  a  special  tax  on  generation- 
skipping  transfers  of  wealth,  allowing  a 
spouse  to  deduct  from  the  estate  one 
half  of  its  value  plus  $100,000,  and 
changing  the  rate  structure  to  Include  a 
maximimi  rate  of  80  percent  on  estates 
and  gifts. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  Impressed  by  the 
beginning  this  Congress  has  made  on  tax 
reform.  The  thorough  hearings  being 
conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives have,  I  believe,  generated  much  in- 
terest and  thought  about  our  tax  code.  I 
hope  that  my  contribution  to  this  dis- 
cussion can  help  us  ehact  meaningful 
tax  reform  this  year.  On  February  28  I 
Introduced  S.  1036,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
tax  code  with  respect  to  legislative 
activity  by  certain  types  of  exempt  or- 
ganizations. On  March  15  I  introduced 
S.  1255,  a  measure  to  reform  State  prop- 
erty taxes  by  relieving  excessive  prop- 
erty taxes  on  the  poor  and  the  elderly 
and  encourage  States  to  reform  unsatis- 
factory local  property  tax  administra- 
tion. Soon  I  hope  to  present  a  proposal  to 
reform  the  social  security  payroll  tax. 

I  hope  that  this  Congress,  and  its  dis- 
tinguished Members  who  are  primarily 
responsible  for  writing  tax  reform  legis- 
lation, will  carefully  consider  these  pro- 
posals, and  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1973, 
which  I  introduce  today.  In  my  judgment 
passage  of  a  bill  such  as  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1973  should  be  a  top  priority  for 
this  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  the  provisions  of  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1973  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Sttmmart    op   the    Contents    op   the   Tax 

Reform  Act  op  1973 
Section  I.— Short  Title,  Etc. 

This  section  provides  that  the  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1973,  Includea 
a  table  of  contents,  and  provides  for  tech- 
nical and  conforming  changes. 
TiTM   I — ^amendments    primaeilt    apfecttno 

iNonnDCALs 
Section  101. — Minimum  Tax  far  Tax  Prefer- 
ences. 

This  section  strengthens  the  minimum  tax 
on  certain  Items  of  "tax  preference"  by  (1) 
reducing  the  existing  $30,000  exemption  to 
$10,000;  (2)  Imposing  a  graduated  rate  of  tax 
of  10  percent  on  the  first  $10,000,  15  percent 
on  the  second  $10,000,  and  20  percent  of  addi- 
tional amounts  of  tax  preferences;  and  (3) 
eliminates  deferral  of  the  minimum  tax. 
Section  102. — Gains  and  Losses  on  Property 
Held  at  Death  or  Transferred 
by  Gift. 

This  section  Imposes  a  tax  on  the  appre- 
ciation of  capital  assets  transferred  at 
death,  or  by  gift,  but  provides  a  marital  ex- 
clusion of  one-half  of  the  assets  plus  $100,- 
000  and  an  exemption  for  property  given  to 
charity.  This  section  includes  a  five-year 
phase-In  period  for  these  provisions. 
Section  103. — Interest  on  Investment  Indebt- 
edness. 

This  section  strengthens  current  laws 
which  disallows  deductions  of  certain  In- 
terest paid  by  an  Individual  for  borrowings 
for  large  investments.  This  section  reduces 
the  existing  $25,000  Interest  exemptions  to 
$10,000:  disallows  all  Investment  Interest 
deductions  In  excess  of  the  exemption  level, 
while  present  law  only  limits  one-half;  and 
expands  tiie  definition  of  "Investment  In- 
terest" to  Include  Interest  paid  on  passive 
oil,  gas,  mineral,  or  real  estate  Investments. 
Section  104. — Earned  Income  from  Sources 
Without  the  United  States. 

This  section  terminates  the  present  law 
which  allows  U.S.  citizens  who  live  abroad 
to  exclude  from  their  taxable  Income  $25,000 
(if  they  are  bona  fide  residents  of  a  foreign 
country)  or  $20,000  (If  they  live  abroad  for 
at  least  17  out  of  18  months) . 
Section  105. — Captial  Gains. 

This  section  changes  taxation  of  capital 
gains  for  Individuals  by  repealing  the  pro- 
vision that  permits  the  first  $50,000  of  long- 
term  capital  gains  to  be  taxed  at  no  more 
than  25  percent.  The  section  also  requires 
that  Individuals  Include  55  percent  of  their 
long-term  capital  gains  In  their  income  In 
the  first  year  of  enactment,  and  60  percent 
In  their  Income  thereafter,  rather  than  only 
50  percent  as  permitted  under  present  law. 
The  effect  would  be  to  have  long-term  capital 
gains  taxed  at  60  percent  of  normal  Income 
tax  rates. 

Section  106. — Clerical  Amendments . 

This  section  makes  changes  In  the  table 
of  contents  of  part  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 
Section  107. — Effective  Date. 

This  section  provides  that  the  changes 
made  by  this  title  apply  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment,  unless 
otherwise  specified. 

TITI-E     n amendments     primarily     ArPECTINO 

corporations 

Section     201. — Limitation     of     Investment 
Credit. 

This  section  restricts  the  Investment  tax 
credit,  given  to  corporations  and  Individuals 
for  Investments  In  machinery  and  equipment, 
to  allow  a  credit  only  for  net  Increases  in 
Investment. 
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Section     202. — Modification     of 
System. 
This  section  modifies  the  ADR 
der  which  businesses  may  take  __^ 
20  percent  faster  than  the  indust;  y 
The  section  requires  that  deprecli 
be    no    more    favorable    than    th< 
average. 

Section  203. — Repeal  of  Rapid 
Provisions. 
This  section  repeals  the  rapid 
tlon  allowed  under  current  law 
tatlon      of      low-Income      rental 
emergency  facilities,  pollution  con 
ties,    certain   railroad   rolling   : 
coal    mine   safety   equipment, 
expenditures    for    on-the-job 
child  care  facilities. 
Section  204. — Termination  of  Spec  i 

ment  of  Bad  Deb\ 

of   Financial 

This  section  would  allow 

mutual  savings  banks,  and  saving; 
associations  to  create  bad  debt 
solely  upon  their  actual  loss 
purposes  of  traiisltlon,  this  section 
take  effect  until  1975. 
Section  205. — Repeal  of  Deduction 

cm  Hemisphere   T 

poratlons. 
This   section   terminates   the 
which    allows   U.S.    businesses    „^ 
Western  Hemisphere  countries  othe 
United   States   to  be   taxed   at   34 
rather  than  the  normal  48  percent 
rate. 

Section     206. — Taxation     of 
Profits    of 
eign  Corporations. 
This  section  adds  new  provisioi  s 
tax  code  to  eliminate  the  tax  defe 
able  to  United  States  shareholders 
corporations  they  control,  and  to  t., 
definition  of  a  "controlled  foreign 
tlon"   to  frustrate   tax   evasion 
Section  207. — Termination    of 
Treatment  for 
ternational    Sales 
tions. 
This  section  terminates  the  _ 
sions,  which  now  allow  export  c 
to  Indefinitely  defer  from  tax  up 
cent  of  their  Income. 
Section  208. — Capital  Gains. 

This  section   Increases   the ^„ 

rate  on  long-term  capital  gains  fror  i 
cent  to  35  percent. 

Section  209.— Clerical  Amendment 
This  section  makes  changes  In  th( 
contents   of  part   of  the   Internal 
Code. 

Section  210. — Effective  Date. 

This  section   provides  that. 

wise    specified,    the    changes   made 
Title  apply  only  to  taxable  years 
after  the  date  this  Act  Is  enacted 

TITLE  ni — AMENDMENTS  ATFECTtNG 
AND     CORPORATIONS 

Section  301 . — Real  Property. 

This  section  reforms  the  presenk 
favorable  tax  rules  for  Investment! 
estate    (such  as  apartment 
section  would:    (1)    restrict 
the  straight  line  method  and  to  the 
actual  equity;    (2)   require  cap 

Interest  and  taxes  Incurred  on ^ 

real  estate  held  for  Investment  and 
construction;    (3)    recapture  in  ful 
time  of  sale  the  excess  depreciation  ' 
real  property;  (4)  Include  In  taxable 
up  to  the  amount  of  depreciation 
taken,  any  proceeds  from  a 
which  exceed  the  depreciated  cost  o'f 
property  to  the  Investor;  and  (6) 
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review  of  the  useful  lives  of  btilldlngs  to  de- 
termine If  present  depreciation  guidelines 
are  too  liberal. 

Section  302. — Intangible  Drilling  and  Devel- 
opment Costs  in  the  Case  of 
Oil  and  Gas  Wells;  Intangi- 
ble Exploration  and  Develop- 
ment Costs  in  the  Case  of 
Mining  Property. 
This  section  requires  that  Intangible  drill- 
ing and  development  costs,  and  mine  explo- 
ration and  development  costs,  be  capitalized 
rather  than  deducted  Immediately  from  in- 
come. It  also  provides  for  the  recapture  of 
past  deductions  when  such  mineral  property 
U  sold. 

Section  303. — Tax  Shelter  Farm  Losses. 

This  section  reduces  from  $25,000  to  $15,000 
the  amount  of  farm  losses  which  can  be  de- 
ducted from  non-farm  income  in  any  year. 
It  also  provides  that  losses  In  excess  of  the 
limit  may  be  carried  over  to  future  years  for 
deduction  from  farm  Income.  The  yearly 
limit  on  farm  loss  deductions  Is  adjusted 
upward  for  taxes.  Interest,  losses  from  fire, 
storm,  or  other  casualties,  abandonment  or 
theft,  drought,  and  losses  from  sales,  ex- 
changes, and  Involuntary  conversions. 
Section  304.— Reduction  in  Percentage  De- 
pletion. 

This  section  reduces  by  one-fifth  all  exist- 
ing percentage  depletion  rates  for  mines, 
v;ells,  and  other  natural  deposits.  For  exam- 
ple, it  would  reduce  the  depletion  rate  for 
oil  and  gas  wells  from  22  percent  to  17.6 
percent. 

Section  305. — Income  from  Sources  Within 
United  States  Possessions. 
This  section  terminates  the  provision 
which  exempts  from  federal  income  taxation 
certain  Income  earned  in  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  but  it  does  not  affect  binding 
commitments  made  on  or  before  the  date 
of  enactment. 

Section  306. — Foreign  Tax  Credit. 

This  section  requires  that  the  foreign  tax 
credit  be  computed  only  by  the  "per  country" 
method,  which  requires  that  the  computation 
be  made  with  reference  to  the  Income  earned 
in  the  foreign  country  whose  tax  is  being 
credited.  In  addition,  this  section  prohibits 
corporations  operating  in  less-developed 
countries  from  deducting  foreign  taxes  from 
Income  as  well  as  crediting  them  against 
United  States  tax. 

Section  307. — Clerical  Amendments. 

This  section  makes  changes  In  the  table 
of  contents  of  part  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

Section  308. — Effective  Date. 

This  section  provides  that,  unless  other- 
wise specified,  the  changes  made  by  this  title 
apply  only  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
the  date  this  Act  Is  enacted. 

TtTLE    IV— ESTATE    AND    GIFT    TAX    AMENDMENTS 

Section  401 . — Integration  of  Estate  and  Gift 
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Taxes. 

This  section  enacts  the  same  exemption 
and  tax  rate  schedule  for  estate  and  gift  tax- 
ation. It  exempts  $25,000,  over  and  above  the 
liberalized  marital  deduction  contained  In 
Section  402.  For  estates  exceeding  exemp- 
tions and  deductions,  the  new  marginal  rate 
schedule  would  range  from  20  percent  for  the 
smallest  taxable  estates  to  80  percent  for 
taxable  estates  over  $5  million. 

Section  402. — Increase  in  Estate  Tax  Marital 
Deduction. 
This  section  would  Increase  the  estate  tax 
deduction  allowed  to  the  spouse  from  one 
half  of  the  value  of  the  adjusted  gross  estate 
to  one  half  of  the  value  of  the  adjusted  gross 
estate  plus  $100,000. 


Section  403. — Generation-Skipping  Trans, 
fers. 
This  section  Imposes  a  special  tax  on  gen- 
eration-skipping transfers,  such  as  bequests 
to  grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren, 
which  currently  are  used  to  avoid  the  gift 
and  estate  tax.  Generation-skipping  transfers 
are  defined  as  distributions  to  persons  other 
than  children,  contemporary  relatives  or 
friends,  or  tax-exempt  organizations.  The  tax 
imposed  by  this  section  is  three-flfths  of 
the  normal  estate  tax. 

Section  404.— CUrical  Amendments. 

This  section  makes  changes  In  the  table 
of  contents  of  part  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

TnXE    V — STATE    AND    LOCAL    BONDS 

Section  601.— /nterest    on   Certain   Govern- 
mental Obligatioris. 
This  section  allows  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, at  their  option,  to  Issue  bonds  which 
pay  taxable  Interest. 

Section  502.— United  States  To  Pay  50  Per- 
cent  of  Interest    Yield   On 
Taxable  Issues. 
This  section  provides  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment shall  pay  50  percent  of  the  Interest 
cost  of  state  and  local  government  bonds  if 
state  and  local  governments  elect  to  make 
Interest  on  their  bonds  taxable. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  text  of 
the  bill  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.  1439 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  (a) 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1973". 

(b)  Amendment  op  1954  Code. — Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  In 
this  title  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed In  terms  of  an  amendment  to  or 
repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  provision  'the 
reference  Is  to  a  section  or  other  provision 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(c)  Technical  and  Conpobming  Amend- 
ftiENTs.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
his  delegate  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  but 
in  any  event  not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  sub- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  a  draft 
or  the  technical  and  conforming  changes  In 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  which 
are  necessary  to  refiect  throughout  such  Code 
the  changes  in  the  substantive  provisions  of 
law  made  by  this  Act. 

(d)  Table  op  Contents. — 

TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  PRIMARILY  AF- 
FECTING    INDIVIDUALS 

Sec.  101.  Minimum  tax  for  tax  preferences. 

Sec.  102.  Gains  and  losses  on  property  held 
at  death  or  transferred  by  gift. 

Sec.  103.  Interest  on  Investment  Indebted- 
ness. 

Sec.  104.  Earned  Income  from  sources  with- 
out the  United  States 

Sec.  105.  Capital  gains. 

Sec.  106.  Clerical  amendments. 

Sec.  107.  Effective  date. 

TITLE  II— AMENDMENTS  PRIMARILY  AF- 
FECTING CORPORATIONS 

Sec.  201.  Umltatlon  of  Investment  credit. 

Sec.  202.  Modification  of  class  life  system. 

Sec.  203.  Repeal  of  rapid  amortization  provi- 
sions. 

Sec.  204.  Termination  of  special  treatment  of 
bad  debt  reserves  of  financial  In- 
stitutions. 

Sec.  205.  Repeal  of  deduction  for  Western 
Hemisphere  trade  corporations. 
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Sec.  206.  TaxaOon  of  earnings  and  profits  of     capital  gains  of  Individuals)   is  amended  to         4  years  or  more  hnt  1p«  th,.„  k  ™o~ 

controlled  foreign  corporations.  read  as  f oUows :                                                                 Xr  sucTdafe                      ^           an 

Sec.  207.  Termination  of  special  tax  treat-         "(A)   Individuals.— In  the  case  of  a  tax-         5  years  or  more  after  such  date  ino- 
ment  for  domestic  International     payer  other  than  a  corporation,  an  amount         ., 

sales  corporations.  equal  to  the  amount  allowable  as  a  capital  "^^^  Time  for  Piling  Return. — If  sub- 
Sec.  208.  Capital  gains.  gains  deduction  under  section  1202  for  the  ^"^^^Oh  (a)  applies  to  the  taxable  year,  the 
Sec.  209.  Clerical  amendment.  taxable  year."  time  for  filing  the  return  for  such  year  shall 
Sec.  210.  Effective  date.  (e)  Section  58  (relating  to  rules  for  ap-  °^  *^*  ^^^  '^'"^  months  after  the  date  of 
TITLE  III— AMENDMENTS  AFFECTING  IN-  P"'=»"o'i  °'  minimum  tax  for  tax  prefer-  \^^  decedent's  death  If  such  date  Is  later 
DIVIDUALS  AND  CORP^RATTnN^  «"<=«'')  ^  amended—  than  the  time  prescribed  In  section  6072  for 
<=.      ,m  ^     ,             Z,   <=°^P°^^ONS  (1)   by  striking  out  "$30.000"  each  place      AUng  such  return. 

q!^'  ^n^'  T>ffor,^^h?     Jn,.             ^    ^       ,  **    appears    therein    and    Inserting    In    lieu         "(e)  LiABn-mr  Wtth  Respect  to  Property 

Sec.  302.  Intangible    drilling    and    develop-  thereof  "$10,000".  and                        b           i  cu      x^^sferrei,     Before     Death.— If     gain     is 

ment  costs  In  the  case  of  oU  and  (2)   by  striking  out  "$15,000"  In  subsec-     ^■^^^   '^^o   account   under   subsection    (a) 

gas  wells;  Intangible  exploration  tlon     (a)     and    Inserting    In    lieu    thereof     ^*^  respect  to  property  transferred  by  the 

and  development  costs  In  the  case  "$5,000".                                                                      decedent  during  his  lifetime,   the  executor 

o       o«o    ^       ™      ^^  property  Property  H«j,      ^^*"  ^^  entitled,  unless  the  decedent  directs 

Sec.  303.  Tax  shelter  farm  losses.  at  De^h  o^-^/^™™  ^     otherwise   In  his  will,  to  recover  from  the 

Sec.  304.  Reduction  In  percentage  depletion.  (a)   part  n  of  subchaS^T^^hanSri      ^"'''^'^'^^  °f  ^^^^  P^°Perty  the  amount  of 

sec.  305.  I»|^^|/-^-^-es  within  United  (relating   to   Iten^  specmcLly   IncK'm     1"^^'   '"'  '"^°"'*   "''^  '^^P'"   '°   ^"^^ 

Sec   306   PoreSn  tax^e^  r  ^°^  ^""'^''^   ^  amended  by  adding  at  the     .^f ''•  „, 

sec!  307'.  ClerlS  w^endments  ^'^'^  thneoi  the  following  new  sections:                 Sec.  85.  Gains  and  Losses  on  Inter  Vwos 

Sec.  308.  Effective  date.  "Sec. 84.  Gains  and  Losses  on  Property  at         ../_>    t„  ^^v»»,      t,.    t.                   .     ^ 

„  Time  or  twi^tu                                       '*'     ^^    General. — In    the    case    of    the 

TITLE  IV-ESTATE  AND  GIFT  TAX  ..(a)   i^  Genial -Unonth^  rtpath  „f  »,       ^ansfer    of    property    by    an    Individual    by 

AMENDMENTS  Indl'vl'dual.  ?her^shall"br^'en  tato  ^^^^^^^^       ^«*-  ^T  ^*"-  ^^^"  '^^"  ^  '^'''^  '"^' 

Sec.  401.  Integration  of  estate  and  gift  taxes.  In  computing  taxable  Income  for  the  taxabiP     account  in   computing   taxable   Income   for 

Sec.  402.  Increase  In  estate  tax  marital  de-  period  In  which  falls  the  date  of  his  death      ^^®  taxable  period  In  which  the  transfer  was 

o       ..„    ^  ductlon.  a  percentage   (determined  under  subsection      "^^^^^  ^'^f  ^*'°  °'"  ^"^^  ^^^""^  *'°"'^  ^^^^ 

Sec.  403.  Generation-skipping  transfers.  (c) )    of  the  gains  and  losses  which  would      "^^'^    realized    and    taken    Into    account    in 

Sec.  404.  Clerical  amendments.  have  been  realized  and  taken  Into  account  In     '^'"P"""^  taxable   income  if  the   taxpayer 

TITLE  V— 5TATE  AND  LOCAL  BONDS  computing  taxable  Income  (of  the  decedent      "*<*^'*^  the  property  at  Its  fair  market  value 

Sec.  501.  Interest   on   certain   governmental  o""  some  other  person)    if  aU  the  property         ■•rbVE'^r^TioNf  *''^^^'"' 

obligations.  (Other  than  property  described  in  subsection         •'  i  /    t«  Vr»^o.7    c  k      ♦.         ,.      ^„ 

Sec.  502.  United  states  to  pay  50  percent  of  <*'>)  required  to  be  included  in  determining     r.r.t  WJ.^  .?  ^^     ~^     f^             '"'    *'^*" 

interest  yield  on  taxable  issues.  *S«  ^^^"e  ot  the  decedent's  gross  estate  undef     extent"^  tL'Lt   at  th.  r?ml  nf  /I'f  Pt'''^'.'°  ^k^ 

TITLE  I-AMENDMENTS  PRIMARILY  "J^^V:',}}  ^"tt  "^^f^  ^"^  ^miedlately  before      ag^r^gat^l^if  ^^^'ket  .alue  of 

AVUvrTTT^n  TKmTvrriTTAT  c  ^^^  death  at  the  estate  tax  fair  market  value       "^BBregaie  lair  marKet  value  of— 

SBC.  lOl.SS^M^'^Ax^rTT^EtERENCES  I^^^^J^^^^''^^  f^^'  "^^  ^^^'^  "'^'^^   ^^      P^erWrh'eM  Iv'  he^Sver^nT^'""'' 

ta^tr'^a""'^  r'^^    (relating  to  minimum  e^St6o"S)r '  °' ^"^^ '^^ '"^^'^^^ '^'"^     '  TsTiroZf  ^S^lr^^^^^^^       by 

S  fouowt    P''^'"^"'=^^   ''  ^^"'^^'^  '°  '^^  "(b)   ExclTed  PROPERTY.-Subsectlon  (a)      *^" '^'^Pf^^^  f  ^"  ^^^  '^^^^  °'  **^«  enactment 

•■{a  7n  General  -  ^^*"  "°*  *PPly  ^^               -*UDsectlon   (a)      „,  ^he  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1973. 

"(1)    Imposition  OF   tax -In   addition   to  <  " ( 1 )   Property  which  passes  or  has  passed      •*°?f  °°^ ^'"^eed  $60,000. 

the   other   taxes   imposed    by   this   chapter  ^'T  V>.^  "decedent  to  his  surviving  spouse         '2)   Girrs    to    sPousE.-Subsection     (a) 

there  is  hereby  impost  for  ei:h  taxabfe  year'  *Ph**h'?^''^  '>"*'^^"  ^°'  ^^^  deduction  pro-      f^aU  not  apply  to  a  transfer  of  property  te 

with  respect  to  the  IncomeTf  every  pe^n  ^^ed  by  section  2056;                                   *^           the  taxpayers  spouse, 

a  tax   (computed  as  provided  In  para^nh  .     '^^   Property  which  passes  or  has  passed       ^3)   Girrs   to   CHARrrY .-Subsection    (a) 

chaSrfortrtaxawUeaMiZDutedlth  "'"'   "^'"^  °'  ^^^^  '^''°^^  "^  respect  of     °'   P'^Pe^y   acquired   from   a  de<^ent)    is 

out^reiid  trthrpart'^^d  Soi^^S^^  ^  ^'If''''  ''tr''^  *"  «'="*^'^  «^^=  ^             Td'^fif    ''"    '"■'"'""    °"'    paragraphs    (5) 

to  the  taxes  lmpos«l   by  sections  531   and  '   '   ^^^  °^^^^  property  Includable  In  the     ^^J^i'             „    ,„.      . 

541).  reduced  by  thrsum  of  the  credits  ^1-  f,°f  ^'*^**  °'  *^«  decedent  under  chapter          ^^^^^'^^^   <?>    °'  ««"'°'^   ^'^^*<^^    ^^ 

lowable  under—                                  credits  al-  ^   j^^.  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  j^  ^^^  provided  for  In     amended  by  Inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of 

"rn    •icrjt\nn   "i-i    (roiotir,^  t^  f^.oi.^    ♦»  section  1014(a) .                                                         subparagraph  ( A ),  by  striking  out  subpara- 

cr«iit)                         (relating  to   foreign   tax  ..^^^  Rttles  for  Application  of  Subsection     ^raph    (B)    and   by   redesignating   subpara- 

"(11)  'section  37  (relatlne  to  retirement  in  (»)  — For  purposes  of  subsection    (a)—              K™P^  (C)  ^  subparagraph  (B). 

come)                       (relating  to  retirement  In-  ..^^^   ^he  estate  tax  fair  market  value  of          <3)   Section  1015  (relating  to  basis  of  prop- 

"(lll)    section   38    (relating  to   Investment  P''f'Pe'-ty»s  the  fair  market  value  of  the  prop-      erty  acquired  by  gifts  and  transfers  In  trust) 

credit)                          I'c'ai-iug   to  mvesimeni  g^^y  at  the  date  of  the  decedent's  death,  or       ^  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

••n„\„^^n^^  An    ,     ,  ...        ^  in  the  case  of  an  election  under  section  2019       following  new  subsection: 

work  iLfntl  e  pro V^rj^^^^  Its  value  at  the  application  vaSon  date      ^"(e)   Phoperty     Subject     to     Tax     Upon 

worKncentlve  program),  and  prescribed  by  that  section                                          Transfer.— If  the  property  was  acquired  by 

(V)  section  41  (relating  to  contributions  "(2)  If  the  aggregate  adjusted  basis  of  all     ^'"   *^   *  transfer  to  which   section   85(a) 

to  candidates  for  public  office).  property  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub        (relating  to  gains  and  losses  on  inter  vivos 

"(2)    Computation  of  tax.— The  tax  im-  section    (a)    Is   less   than   $60,000    and   the     ^'^*^*    applied,   the   basis  shall   be   the   fair 

posed  by  paragraph  (1)  Is—  gains  under  subsection  (a)    (without  the  ap-      "^*rket  value  of  the  property  at  the  time  of 

"If    the    amount    de-  plication    of    this    paragraph)     exceed    the      ^^^  transfer." 

scribed     In     para-  losses,  then  the  aggregate  adjusted  basis  of          ***   Section    170(e)     (relating    to    certain 

graph   (1)   is-             The  tax  Is-  such  property  shall  be  Increased  to  $60  000       contributions  of  ordinary  Income  and  capital 

Not  over  $10,000 10',;  of  such  amount  "(3)   Losses  shall  be  taken  Into  account      ealnproperty)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 

Over  $10,000  but  not  81.000    plus    15%    of  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section     end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

over  $20,000 the      excess      over  1°81.                                                                                     "(3)   Exception.— Paragraph   (1)   shall  not 

$10  000  "(4)    The  percentage  of  gains  and   losses      apply  to  any  charitable  contribution  of  prop- 
over  $20,000.                 $2  500,    plus   20%    of  **^en  Into  account  shall  be  determined  in      ^^^^  '^  section  85(a)    (relating  to  gains  and 
the      excess      over  accordance  with  the  following  table-                  ^°^es  on  Inter  vivos  gifts)   applied  with  re- 
monnnn-  ..„              ,.,                                                                     spect  to  the  transfer  of  such  property." 
VM.uwi.  For  taxable  years  be2lnnlng:              Percent         (5)   Section  6161(a)   (relating  to  extension 

(b)  Section  56(b)    (relating  to  deferral  of  ^^  ^^^^  ^  y®"  *^^er  the  date  of  en-               of  time  for  paying  tax)  Is  amended— 

tax  liability  In  case  of  certain  net  operating  fS7?^^°*  °^  ^^^  ^*'  Reform  Act  of                   (A)   by  Inserting  "or  Income  tax  for  a  de- 
losses)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$30  000"          ,             °       cedent's  final   taxable  period"  after  "estate 

in  paragraph    (1)  (B)    and  Inserting  in'lleu  '  liter °IuTdate*  '*''  ''"""'  ^  ''**''     on        ^^"'^^P^'f^^P^  (!>• 

thereof  ••$10  000"  after  such  date 20  (B)   by  redesignating  subsections  (J)   and 

(c)  Section  56(c)    (relating  to  tax  carry-  ^  ffter  sucTdate  '  '*""  *''*''  ^  ^'*"    <in       i""^  ^  ''"*'''  ^'.^^'o';^'"*^"  '""  '"  ''''  ^"*'*- 
overs)  is  renealed                                   »*  ""^y                alter  such  date 40        Ing  of  paragraph  (2) ,  and 

(dV  Action    V7;»^     .0^    .A^     /     ,  M        *  3  years  or  more  but  less  than  4  years                   (C)   by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  paragraph 

(d)  Section   5 r(a)     (9)    (A)     (relating   to  after  such  date 60        ( 2 )  ( A )  "or  of  any  part  of  the  tax  Impo^d  by 
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chapter  1  attributable  to  the 
section  84,". 

(6)  Section  6166  (relating  to 
time  for  payment  of  estate  tax 
consists  largely  of  Interest  in 
business)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by    Inserting    "and 
Gains  at  Death"  after  "Estate 
heading,  and 

(B)  by  redesignating 
(k)    as    (k)    and    (1) 
inserting  after  subsection  (1) 
new  subsection: 

"(J)  Tax  on  Gains  at  Death 
ulatlons  prescribed  by  the 
delegate,  the  provisions  of  this 
apply  with  respect  to  so  muci 
imposed  by  chapter  1  as  Is 
the  application  of   section  84 
gains  and  losses  on  property  at  tline 
in  the  same  manner  as  It  appll(  s 
Impoeed  by  section  2001." 

(c)    Section   84   of   the   Inter<ial 
CXxle  of  1954  (as  added  by 
and  the  amendments  made  by 
(1).    (2).    (5).    and    (6)    of 
shall  apply  with  respect  to 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
Sections  85  of  such  Code  (as 
section  (a) )   and  the  amendments 
paragraphs   (3)    and   (4)    of 
shall  apply  with  respect  to 
erty  by  inter  vivos  gift  after  sudib 
Sec.  103.  Intzbest  on  Investme 

NESS. 

Section  163(d)    (relating  to 
interest    on    Investment 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "»25,00O 
It  appears  in  paragraphs   (1) 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$10,000 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$12,500" 
(1)  (A)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 

(3)  by  striking  out  ".  plus" 
of  paragraph    (1)(C)    and 
thereof  a  period. 

(4)  by  striking  out  paragraph 

(5)  by  striking  out  "one-half 
graph  (2)  (A),  and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end 
lowing  new  paragraphs: 

"(8)      On.,     GAS.     OR     OTHER 

EBTT. — For   purposes   of   this 
passive  Interest  (as  defined  by 
or   his   delegate   by   regulation) 
gas.  or  other  mineral  property  shill 
as  property  held  for  Investment 
property  used  in  a  trade  or 

"(9)    Commercial    and 
EBTT. — For  purposes  of  this 
erty  used  for  commercial  or 
poses  by  any  person  other  than 
shall  be  treated  as  property  heU 
ment  and  not  as  property  used 
or  business,   unless  the  taxpayii 
substantial  services  In  connectlf)n 
use  of  the  property." 
Sec.  104.  Earned  Income  FIiom 

OUT  THE  United  State^ 

Section   911    (relating   to 
from  sources  without  the  Unitejd 
repealed. 
Sec  105.  Capttai.  Gains 

(a)  Section  1201(d)  (relating 
of  subsection  (d)  gain)  is 

(1)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the 
graph  (1). 

(2)  by  striking  out  ",  and" 
paragraph  (2)   and  inserting  In 
a  period,  and 

( 3 )  by  striking  out  paragraph 

(b)  Section  1202  (relating  to 
capital  gains)  is  amended  by 
first  sentence  and  Inserting  in 
the  following:  "If  a  taxpayer  ( 
corporation)  has  a  net  section 
taxable    year,    the    following 
such  gain  shall  be  allowed  as 
from  gross  income : 

"  ( 1 )   50  percent,  in  the  case 
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Tax    on 
Tax"  in  the 


each  place 
(2)    and 


amplication  of     year  beginning  on  or  before  the  date  of  the 

enactment  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1973, 

extension  of  "(2)  45  percent,  in  the  case  of  a  taxable 

where  estate      year  beginning  within  1  year  after  the  date 

closely  held      of  the  enactment  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 

1973,  and 

"(3)   40  percent,  in  the  case  of  a  taxable 
year  beginning  more  than  1  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
(J)    and      of  1973." 
,   and   by      Sec.  106.  Cussical  Amendment 
following         The  section  analysis  of  part  n  of  subchap- 
ter B  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  84.  Gains  and  losses  on  property  at 

time  of  death. 
"Sec.  85.   Gains  and  losses  on  inter  vivos 

gifts.". 
Sec.  107.  Effective  Date. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the  amend- 
ments and  repeals  made  by  this  title  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  U— AMENDMENTS  PRIMARILY  AF- 
FECTING CORPORATIONS 
Sec.  201.  Limitatton  or  Investment  Credit. 

(a)  Section  46(a)(1)  (relating  to  deter- 
mination of  amount)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "qualified  Investment"  and  inserting 
"net  qualified  investment". 

(b)  Section  46(c)  (relating  to  qualified  in- 
vestment) is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "OrrAunxD  Invest- 
ment.— "and  inserting  "Nrr  Qvalifixd  In- 
vestment.— "; 

(2)  redesignating  paragraphs  (1) ,  (2) .  and 
(3)   as  (2),  (3),  and  (4),  respectively; 

(3)  striking  out  "In  general. — "  in  para- 
graph  (2)  (as  redesignated  by  this  subsec- 
tion) and  inserting  "Qualified  invest- 
ment.— ■•;  and 

(4)  inserting  before  such  paragraph  (2) 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(1)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  this 
subpart,  the  term  'net  qualified  investment' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  taxable  year,  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  qualified  Invest- 
ment for  that  taxable  year  reduced  by  the  ag- 
gregate amount  allowable  as  a  deduction  for 
that  year  for  depreciation  (or  amortization 
in  lieu  thereof)  with  respect  to  section  38 
property  acquired  prior  to,  and  in  service  dur- 
ing, that  taxable  year." 
Sec.  202.  Modification  of  Class  Life  Sts-tem. 

Section  167(m)(l)  (relating  to  class  lives 
in  general)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  to  prop- 
erty placed  in  service  in  any  taxable  year 
beginning  after  January  23,  1973." 
Sec  203.  Repeal  of  Rapid  Amortization  Pro- 
visions. 

(a)  The  following  sections  are  repealed- 

(1)  section  167(k)  (relating  to  expendi- 
tures to  rehablliute  low-income  rental 
housing), 

(2)  section  168  (relating  to  amortization 
of  emergency  facilities), 

(3)  section  169  (relating  to  amortization 
of  pollution  control  facilities), 

(4)  section  184  (relating  to  amortization 
of  certain  railroad  rolling  stock), 

(5)  section  187  (relating  to  amortization 
of  certain  coal  mine  safety  equipment),  and 

(6)  section  188  (relating  to  amortization 
of  certain  expenditures  for  on-the-job  train- 
ing and  child  care  facilities). 

(b)  Section  48(a)    (relating  to  definition 
of  section  38  property)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  paragraph   (8). 
Sec  2C4.  Termination  of  Special  Treatment 

OF  Bad  Debt  Reserves  of  Finan- 
cial iNSTrrmoNs. 
fa)  Section  585   (relating  to  reserves  for 
losses  on  loans  of  banks)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(c)   No  Special  ADomoNs  for  Years  After 

1974. — Subsection    (b)     shall    not    apply    in 

of  a  taxable      the   case   of    taxable    years    beginning    after 
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December  31,  1974,  and  the  reasonable  addi- 
tion to  the  reserve  for  bad  debts  for  any 
taxable  year  beginning  after  such  date  shall 
be  computed  imder  section  166(c)  on  the 
basis  of  the  actual  experience  of  the  tax- 
payer." 

(b)  Section  693(b)  (relating  to  addition 
to  reserves  for  losses  on  loans  of  mutual 
savings  banks  and  certain  other  financial 
organizations)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)    No  SPECIAL  ADDITIONS  FOR   YEARS  AFTER 

1974. — This  subsection  (other  than  this  para- 
graph) shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1974,  and 
the  reasonable  addition  to  the  reserve  for 
bad  debts  for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 
such  date  shall  be  computed  under  section 
166(c)  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  experience 
of  the  taxpayer." 

Sec.  205.  Repeal  of  Deduction  for  Western 
Hemisphere  Corporations. 
(a)  Section  921  (relating  to  Western  Hemi- 
sphere trade  corporations)   Is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  "(a)"  before  the  first  word 
of  the  text  of  that  section;   and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)  No  corporation  shall  be  treated  as  a 
Western  Hemisphere  trade  corporation  for 
any  taxable  year  beginning  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1973." 

(b)(1)  Section  170(b)(2)  (relating  to 
charitable  deductions  for  corporations)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (D). 

(2)  Section  172(d)  (6)  (relating  to  the  net 
operating  loss  deduction)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  under  section  922  (relating 
to  Western  Hemisphere  trade  corporations)". 

(3)  Section  1503  (relating  to  consolidated 
returns)  is  amended  by  striking  out  subsec- 
tion (b) ,  and  deleting  "(a)  General  Rule. — " 
from  such  section. 

(4)  Section  1562(b)  (4)  (relating  to  multi- 
ple surtax  exemptions)   is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  "and"  before  "804(a)  (3)  (re- 
lating to  deductions  for  partially  tax-exempt 
utilities) "  and 

(2)  striking  out  "and  922  (relating  to  spe- 
cial deduction  for  Western  Hemisphere  trade 
corporations) ". 

Sec.  206.  Taxation  of  Earnings  and  Profits 
OF  Controlled  Foreign  Corpora- 
tions. 
(a)  Part  III  of  subchapter  N  of  chapter  1 
(relating  to  Income  from  sources  without  the 
United  States)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
subpart  H  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
part: 

"Subpart  I — Controlled  Foreign  Corporations 
"Sec.  985.  Amounts  Included  in  gross  Income 

of  United  States  shareholders. 
"Sec.  986.  Definitions. 

"Sec.  987.  Rules  for  determining  stock  own- 
ership. 
"Sec.  988.  Exclusion    from    gross    Income   of 
previously    taxed    earnings   and 
profits. 
"Sec.  989.  Adjustments  to  basis  of  stock  in 
controlled    foreign    corporations 
and  of  other  property. 
"Sec.  990.  Records   and   accounts  of  United 

States  shareholders. 
"Sec.  985.  Amounts  Included  in  Gross  In- 
come OF  United  States  Share- 
holders. 
"(a)  Amounts  Included. — 
"(1)  In  general. — If  a  foreign  corporation 
is  a  controlled  foreign  corporation  for  an 
uninterrupted    period    of    30    days    or    more 
during  a  ly  taxable  year,  every  United  States 
shareholder  of  such  corporation  who  owns 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  987(a) )  stock 
in  such  corporation  on  the  last  day  In  such 
ye.-vr  on  which  such  corpontlon  Is  a  controlled 
foreign  corporation  shall  include  in  its  gross 
Income,  for  Its  taxable  year  in  which  or  with 
which  such  taxable  year  of  the  corporation 
ends,  its  pro  rata  share  of  the  corporation's 
earnings  and  profits  for  such  year. 
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"(2)  Pro  rata  share  of  earnings  and  pbof- 
rrs. — A  United  States  shareholder's  pro  rata 
share  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  is  the 
amount — 

"(A)  which  would  have  been  distributed 
with  respect  to  the  stock  which  such  share- 
bolder  owns  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
987(a))  in  such  corporation  if  on  the  last 
day,  m  its  taxable  year,  on  which  the  cor- 
poration Is  a  controlled  foreig;n  corporation 
it  had  distributed  pro  rata  to  its  shareholders 
an  amount  (1)  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  its  earnings  and  profits  for  the  taxable 
year,  as  (11)  the  part  of  such  year  during 
which  the  corporation  is  a  controlled  foreign 
corporation  bears  to  the  entire  year,  reduced 
by 

"(B)  an  amount  (1)  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  determined  imder  sub- 
paragraph (A) ,  as  (11)  the  part  of  such  year 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  (11)  during 
which  such  shareholder  did  not  own  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  987(a))  such  stock 
bears  to  the  entire  yeeu*. 

"(b)  Earnings  and  Profits. — For  purposes 
of  this  subpart,  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the  earnings 
and  profits  of  any  foreign  corporation,  and 
the  deficit  in  eariLlngs  and  profits  of  any 
foreign  corporation,  for  any  taxable  year — 

"(1)  except  as  provided  in  section  312(m) 
(3),  shall  be  determined  according  to  rules 
substantially  similar  to  those  applicable  to 
domestic  corporations, 

"(2)  shall  be  appropriately  adjusted  for 
deficits  in  earnings  and  profits  of  such  cor- 
poration for  any  prior  taxable  year  beginning 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1973, 

"(3)  shall  not  Include  any  item  of  income 
which  Ls  effectively  connected  with  the  con- 
duct by  such  corporation  of  a  trade  or 
business  within  the  United  States  unless 
such  item  is  exempt  from  taxation  (or  is 
subject  to  a  reduced  rate  of  tax)  pursuant 
to  a  treaty  obligation  of  the  United  States, 
and 

"(4)  shall  not  include  any  amount  of 
earnings  and  profits  which  could  not  have 
been  distributed  by  such  corporation  because 
of  currency  or  other  restrictions  or  limita- 
tions Imposed  under  the  laws  of  any  foreign 
country. 

"(c)  Coordination  With  Election  or  a 
Foreign  Investment  Compant  To  Distrib- 
ute Income. — A  United  States  shareholder 
who,  for  his  taxable  year.  Is  a  qualified  share- 
holder (within  the  meaning  of  section  1247 
(c) )  of  a  foreign  investment  company  with 
respect  to  which  an  election  under  section 
1247  is  in  efl'ect  shall  not  be  required  to 
Include  in  gross  income,  for  such  taxable 
year,  any  amount  under  subsection  (a)  with 
respect  to  such  comjjany. 

"(d)  Coordination  With  Foreign  Per- 
sonal RoLDiNC  Company  Provisions. — In  the 
case  of  a  United  States  shareholder  who,  for 
his  taxable  year,  is  subject  to  tax  under  sec- 
tion 551(b)  (relating  to  foreign  personal 
holding  company  Income  Included  In  gross 
income  of  United  States  shareholders)  on 
Income  of  a  controlled  foreign  corporation, 
the  amount  required  to  be  Included  in  gross 
Income  by  such  shareholder  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  with  respect  to  such  company  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  Included  in  gross 
income  by  such  shareholder  under  section 
651(b). 

"Sec  986.  DEFiNmoNS. 

"(a)  United  States  Shareholder  De- 
fined.— For  purposes  of  this  subpart,  the 
term  'United  States  shareholder"  means,  with 
respect  to  any  foreign  corporation,  a  domes- 
tic corporation  which  owns  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  987(a) ) ,  or  is  considered 
as  owning  by  applying  the  rules  of  owner- 
ship of  section  987(b),  1  percent  or  more  of 
the  total  value  or  total  combined  voting 
power  of  all  classes  of  stock. 

"(b)  Controlled  Foreign  Corporation  De- 


fined.— For  purposes  of  this  subpart,  the 
term  'controlled  foreign  corporation'  means 
any  foreign  oorpkoration  of  which  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  total  combined  voting  power 
of  all  classes  of  stock  entitled  to  vote  is 
owned  (within  the  meaning  of  section  987 
(a)),  or  is  considered  as  owned  by  applying 
the  rules  of  ownership  of  section  987(b),  by 
United  States  shareholders  on  any  day 
during  the  taxable  year  of  such  foreign 
corporation. 

"Sec.    987.    Rtrxs   Fob    Determining   Stock 
Ownership. 
"(a)  Direct  and  Indirect  Ownership. — 
"(1)  General  rule. — For  purposes  of  this 
subpart,  stock  owned  means — 
"(A)   stock  owned  directly,  and 
"(B)  stock  owned  with  the  application  of 
paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  Stock  ownership  through  foreign 
entities. — For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B) 
of  paragraph  (1) ,  stock  owned,  directly  or  in- 
directly, by  or  for  a  foreign  corporation  or 
foreign  estate  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 7701(a)  (31) )  or  by  or  for  a  partnership 
or  trust  shall  be  considered  as  being  owned 
proportionately  by  its  shareholders,  partners, 
or  beneficiaries.  Stock  considered  to  be  owned 
by  a  person  by  reason  of  the  application  of 
the  preceding  sentence  shall,  for  purposes  of 
applying  such  sentence,  be  treated  as  actu- 
ally owned  by  such  person. 

"(b)  Constructive  Ownership. — For  pur- 
poses of  section  986,  section  318(a)  (relating 
to  constructive  ownership  of  stock)  shall 
apply  to  the  extent  that  the  effect  is  to  treat 
tmy  domestic  (Jorporatlon  as  a  United  States 
shareholder  within  the  meaning  of  section 
986(a),  or  to  treat  a  foreign  corporation  as 
a  controlled  foreign  corporation  under  sec- 
tion 986(b),  except  that — 

"(1)  in  applying  subparagraphs  (A),  (B), 
and  (C)  of  section  3ie(a)  (2).  If  a  partner- 
ship, estate,  trust,  or  corporation  owns,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  total  combined  voting  power  of  all  classes 
of  stock  entitled  to  vote  for  a  corporation,  It 
shall  be  considered  as  owning  all  of  the 
stock  entitled  to  vote,  and 

"(2)  in  applying  subparagraph  (C)  of 
section  318(a)(2),  the  phrase  "10  percent' 
shall  be  substituted  for  the  phrase  '50  per- 
cent' used  in  paragraph  (C). 
"Sec  988.  Exclusion  From  Gross  Income  of 
Previously  Taxed  Earnings  and 
Profits 
(a)  Exclusion  From  Gross  Income. — For 
purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  earnings  and 
profits  for  a  taxable  year  of  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion attributable  to  amounts  which  are,  or 
have  been,  included  In  the  gross  Income  of 
a  United  States  shareholder  under  section 
985(a),  shall  not,  when  such  amounts  are 
distributed  directly,  or  Indirectly  through 
a  chain  of  ownership  described  under  sec- 
tion 987(a),  to— 

"(1)  such  shareholder  (or  any  domestic 
corporation  which  acquires  from  any  person 
any  portion  of  the  interest  of  such  United 
States  shareholder  in  such  foreign  corpora- 
tlbn,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  such  portion, 
and  subject  to  such  proof  of  the  identity  of 
such  interest  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
may  by  regulations  prescribe) ,  or 

"(2)  a  trust  (other  than  a  foreign  trust) 
of  which  such  shareholder  is  a  beneficiary, 
be  again  included  in  the  gross  income  of  such 
United  States  shareholder  (or  of  such  domes- 
tic corporation  or  of  such  trust) . 

"(b)  Exclusion  From  Gross  Income  of 
Cebtain  Fobeign  SuBsmiABiEs. — For  purposes 
of  section  985(a),  the  earnings  and  profits 
for  a  taxable  year  of  a  controlled  foreign  cor- 
poration attributable  to  amounts  which  are, 
or  have  been,  included  in  the  gross  income 
of  a  United  States  shareholder  under  section 
985(a),  shall  not,  when  distributed  through 
a  chain  of  ownership  described  under  section 
987(a),  be  also  Included  in  the  gross  income 
of  another  controlled  foreign  corporation  in 
such  chain  for  purposes  of  the  application  of 


section  985(a)  to  such  other  controUed  for- 
eign corporation  with  respect  to  such  United 
States  shareholder  (or  to  any  other  United 
States  shareholder  who  acquires  from  any 
person  any  portion  of  the  interest  of  such 
United  States  shareholder  in  the  controlled 
foreign  corporation,  but  only  to  the  extent  of 
such  portion,  and  subject  to  such  proof  of 
Identity  of  such  Interest  as  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  may  prescribe  by  regulations) . 

"(c)  Allocation  of  Distbibutions. — For 
purposes  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b),  section 
316(a)  shall  be  applied  by  applying  para- 
graph (2)  thereof,  and  then  paragraph  (1) 
thereof — 

"(1)  first,  to  earnings  and  profits  attribut- 
able to  amounts  included  in  gross  income 
under  section  986 (a) ,  and 

"(2)  then  to  other  earnings  and  profits. 

"(d)  Distbibutions  E^xcludzd  From  Oboss 
Income  Not  To  Be  Treated  as  Dividends. — 
Any  distribution  excluded  from  gross  Income 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  treated,  for 
piunposes  of  this  chapter,  as  a  distribution 
which  is  not  a  dividend. 

"Sec  989.  Adjustments  to  Basis  of  Stock 
IN  Controlled  Fobeign  Cobpo- 

&ATIONS     and      of     OTRXB     PROP- 
ERTY. 

"(a)  Increase  in  Basis. — Under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  the  basis  of  a  United  States 
shareholder's  stock  in  a  controlled  for- 
eign corporation.  and  the  basis  of 
property  of  a  United  States  shareholder  by 
reason  of  which  it  is  considered  under  section 
987(a)(2)  as  owning  stock  of  a  controlled 
foreign  corporation,  shall  be  Increased  by  the 
amount  required  to  be  Included  in  its  gross 
Income  under  section  986(a)  with  respect  to 
such  stock  or  with  respect  to  such  property, 
as  the  case  may  be,  but  only  to  the  extent 
to  which  such  amount  was  Included  in  the 
gross  Income  of  such  United  States  share- 
holder. 

"(b)  Reduction  to  Basis. — 

"(1)  In  General. — Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the 
adjusted  basis  of  stock  or  other  property  with 
respect  to  which  a  United  States  shareholder 
or  a  United  States  person  receives  an  amount 
which  is  excluded  from  gross  Income  under 
section  988(a)  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  so  excluded. 

"(2)  Amount  in  excess  of  basis. — To  the 
extent  that  an  amount  excluded  from  gross 
Income  under  section  988(a)  exceeds  the  ad- 
Justed  basis  of  the  stock  or  other  property 
with  respect  to  which  it  is  received,  the 
amount  shall  be  treated  as  gain  from  the  sale 
or  exchange  of  property. 

"Sec.  990.  Records  and  AccotrNTS  of  United 
States  Shareholders. 

"(a)  Records  and  Accounts  To  Be  Main- 
tained.— The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
by  regulations  require  each  person  who  is,  or 
has  been,  a  United  States  shareholder  of  a 
controlled  foreign  corporation  to  maintain 
such  records  and  accounts  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  such  regulations  as  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subpart. 

"(b)  Two  OB  MOBE  Persons  Required  To 
Maintain  or  F'urnish  the  Same  Records  and 
Accounts  With  Respect  to  the  Same  FHdb- 
EiGN  Corporation. — Where,  but  for  this  sub- 
section, two  or  more  persons  would  be  re- 
quired to  maintain  or  furnish  the  same  rec- 
ords and  accounts  as  may  by  regulations  be 
required  under  subsection  (a)  with  respect 
to  the  same  controlled  foreign  corporation 
for  the  same  period,  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  may  by  regulations  provide  that  the 
maintenance  or  furnishing  of  such  records 
and  accounts  by  only  one  such  person  shall 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a) 
for  such  other  persons." 

(b)    Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.— 

(1)  Section  864(c)(4)(D)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 
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"(D)  No  income  from  sources 
United  States  shall  be  treated 
connected  with  the  conduct  oi 
business  within  the  United 
slsts  of  dividends,  Interest,  or 
by  a  foreign  corporation  In  wh 
payer  owns  (within  the  mean 
958(a)),  or  is  considered  as 
plying  the  ownership  rul;s  of 
more  than  50  percent  of  the 
voting  power  of  all  classes  of 
to  vote." 

(2)  Section  951  is  amended 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)    Taxable  Years  Ending 

MENT    OF   THE    TAX    REFORM    ACT 

amount  shall  be  required  to  be 
the  gross  Income  of  a  United 
holder    under    subsection    (a) 
paragraph   ( 1 )  ( A )  ( 11 ) ,  or  parag 
of  such  subsection)  with  respect 
year  of  a  controlled  foreign 
ginning  after  the  date  of  the 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1973." 

(3)  Secticn    1016(a)  (20)     is 
striking  out  "section  961"  and 
lieu  thereof  "sections  961  and 

(4)  Section  1246  (a)(2)(B)  Is 
Inserting  "or  985"  after  "section 
Inserting  "or  988"  after  "sectioi 

(5)  Section  1248  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  subsectloi 

(B)  by  amending  subsectloi 
read  as  follows: 

"  (1 )   Amounts  incldded  in 

under    section    931    or    b85. . 

profits  of  the  foreign  corporation 
to   any   amount   previously 
gross  Income  of  such  person 
951  or  985,  with  respect  to  the 
exchanged,  but  only  to  the  exce 
sion  of  such  amount  did  not 
elusion  of  an  amount  from  gross 
der  section  959  or  988.": 

(C)  by  striking  out  in 
"section  902(d)"  and  Inserting 
of  "subsection   (h)",  and  by 
end  of  such  subsection  "No 
excluded  from  the  earnings  and 
foreign    corporation    under    thl  i 
with   respect   to  any   United 
which  Is  a  domestic  corporation 
able  year  of  such  foreign 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end 
lowing : 

"(h)   Less    Developed    Cou 
tion  Defined. — For  purposes  of 
the  term  'less  developed  country 
means — 

"(1)    a  foreign  corporation  wh 
taxable    year.    Is    a    less    develo  )ed 
corporation  within  the  meanln; 
955(c)   (1)  or  (2),  and 

"(2)   a  foreign  corporation  wl^lch 
percent  or  more  of  the  total  c 
power  of  all  classes  of  stock  entitled 
of  a  foreign  corporation  which 
veloped     country    corporation 
meaning  of  section  955(c)  (1), 

"(A)  80  percent  or  more  of 
come  of  which  for  its  taxable  y 
requirement  of  section  955(c)  (1 

"(B)   80  percent  or  more  In 
assets  of  which  on  each  day  of  siich 
slsts  of  property  described  In  seftlon 
(1)(B)." 

(c)   Effective  Dates. — 

(1)  E.xcept  as  provided  In 
the  amendments  made  b"  this 
apply  with  resnect  to  taxable  y 
corporations  beginning  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  and  to 
of  United  States  shareholders 
or   with   which   such    taxable 
foreign  corporations  end. 

(2)  The  amendments  made 
(b)(4)    shall  apply  with  respect 
exchanges  occurring  in  taxable 
nlng  after  the  date  of  the  enactjnent 
Act. 
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Sec.  207.  Termination  of  Special  Tax  Treat- 
ment FOR  Domestic  Internation- 
al Sales  Corporations. 

(a)  Section  991  (relating  to  tax  exemption 
of  a  DISC)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "This  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1973." 

(b)  Section  992(a)  (relating  to  definition 
of  DISC)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Termination. — Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  part,  no  corporation 
shall  be  treated  as  a  DISC  or  former  DISC 
for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1973." 
Sec.  208.  Capital  Gains. 

Section  1201(a)  (relating  to  corporations) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  Corporations. — If  for  any  taxable 
year  a  corporation  has  a  net  section  1201 
gain,  then.  In  lieu  of  the  tax  Imposed  bv  sec- 
tions 11.  611.  821  (a)  or  (c),  and  831(a), 
there  is  hereby  Imposed  a  tax  (If  such  tax 
Is  less  than  the  tax  Imposed  by  such  sec- 
tions) which  shall  consist  of  the  sum  of  a 
tax  computed  on  the  taxable  Income  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  the  net  section  1201  gain, 
at  the  rates  and  In  the  manner  as  if  this 
subsection  had  not  been  enacted,  plus  35  per- 
cent of  the  net  section  1201  gain  for  that 
taxable  year." 
Sec.  209.  Cleric.\l  Amendment. 

The  subpart  analysis  of  part  III  of  sub- 
chaper  N  of  chapter  1  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Subpart  H.  Income  of  certain  nonresident 
United  States  citizens  subject 
to  foreign  community  prop- 
erty laws. 

"Subpart  I.  Controlled  foreign  corporations.". 
Sec.  210.  Effective  D.\te. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the  amend- 
ments and  repeals  made  by  this  title  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
TITLE  III— AMENDMENTS  AFFECTING  IN- 
DIVIDUALS AND  CORPORATIONS 
Sec.  301.  Real  Property. 

(a)  Section  167(J)  (relating  to  special 
rules  for  section  1250  property)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(j)  Section  1250  Property. — 

"(1)  General  rule. — In  the  case  of  section 
1250  property  (as  defined  in  section  1250 
(c) ),  subsection  (b)  shall  not  apply  and  the 
term  'reasonable  allowance'  as  used  In  sub- 
section (a)  means  an  allowance,  computed 
In  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  under  the 
straight  line  method. 

"(2)  Chance  in  method  of  depreciation. — 
Any  change  In  the  computation  of  the  allow- 
ance for  depreciation  required  by  reason  of 
the  application  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  be 
considered  a  change  in  method  of  account- 
ing. 

"(3)  Limitation  based  on  taxpatkb's 
equity. — In  the  case  of  section  1250  prop- 
erty, the  deduction  for  depreciation  for  the 
taxable  year  with  respect  to  such  property 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  the  extent  it  would 
reduce  the  adjusted  basis  of  the  property  at 
the  end  of  the  year  below  an  amount  equal 
to  any  mortgage  Indebtedness  at  the  end  of 
the  year  on  the  property  minus  the  adjusted 
basis  of  the  land  allocable  to  such  property. 

"(4)  Carryover  of  unused  depreciation. — 
If  the  amount  of  depreciation  determined 
with  respect  to  property  to  which  this  sub- 
section applies  for  any  taxable  year  exceeds 
the  limitation  provided  by  paragraph  (3) 
for  that  year  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'unused  deduction  year'),  such  excess  shall 
be  a  depreciation  deduction  carryover  to  suc- 
ceeding taxable  years.  The  amount  of  the 
unused  deduction  shall  first  be  carried  over 


to  the  taxable  year  next  following  the  unused 
deduction  year,  and  then  carried  over  to  each 
succeeding  taxable  year  tc  the  extent  that, 
because  of  the  limitation  contained  In  para- 
graph (3).  such  unused  deduction  may  not 
be  used  for  a  prior  taxable  year  to  which  It 
might  have  been  carried.  The  amount  of 
the  unused  deduction  which  may  be  added 
under  this  paragraph  to  any  taxable  year  suc- 
ceeding the  unused  deduction  year  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  by  which  the  maximum 
amount  allowable  under  the  limitation  pro- 
vided by  paragraph  (3)  exceeds  the  sum  of— 

"(A)  the  deduction  allowable  under  sub- 
section (a)  and  this  subsection  for  section 
1250  property,  and 

"(B)  the  amounts  which,  by  reason  of  this 
paragraph,  are  added  to  the  amount  allow- 
able for  such  taxable  year  and  attributable 
to  taxable  years  preceding  the  unused  deduc- 
tion year." 

(b)  Part  IX  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1 
relating  to  Items  not  deductible)  Is  amended 
by  adding  after  section  279  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  280.  Interest  and  Taxes  on  Investment 
Real  Property. 

"(a)  Interest  and  Taxes  During  Con- 
struction op  Real  Property. — No  deduction 
shall  be  allowed  for  Interest  and  real  prop- 
erty taxes  paid  or  Incurred  In  respect  of  in- 
vestment real  property  which  Is  under  con- 
struction. The  Interest  and  real  property 
taxes  so  paid  or  incurred  shall  be  charged 
to  capital  account. 

"(b)  Interest  and  Taxes  on  Undeveloped 
Real  Property. — No  deduction  shall  be  al- 
lowed for  interest  on  real  property  taxes 
paid  or  Incurred  in  respect  of  investment  real 
property  acquired  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ment (other  than  for  use  as  the  taxpayer's 
residence  or  for  use  In  his  trade  or  business). 
The  Interest  or  real  property  taxes  so  paid 
or  Incurred  shall  be  charged  to  capital  ac- 
count. 

"(c)  Commercial  and  Residential  Real 
Property. — For  purposes  of  this  section, 
property  used  for  commercial  or  residential 
purposes  by  any  person  other  than  the  tax- 
payer shall  be  treated  as  property  held  for 
Investment  and  not  as  property  used  In  a 
trade  or  business,  unless  the  taxpayer  fur- 
nishes substantial  services  In  connection 
with  the  use  of  the  property." 

(c)  (1)  Section  1250  (relating  to  gain  from 
dispositions  of  certain  depreciable  realty)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(a)  Ordinary  Income. — Except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  section.  If  section  1250 
property  is  disposed  of  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1973, 
the  amount  by  which  the  lower  of — 

"  ( 1 )  the  recomputed  basis  of  the  property, 
or 

"(2)  (A)  In  the  case  of  a  sale,  exchange,  or 
Involuntary  conversion,  the  amount  real- 
ized, or 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  other  disposition, 
the  fair  market  value  of  such  property, 
exceeds  the  adjusted  basis  of  such  property 
shall  be  treated  as  gain  from  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  property  which  Is  neither  a  capital 
asset  nor  property  described  In  section  1231. 
Such  gain  shall  be  recognized  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  subtitle. 

"(b)  Recomputed  Basis. — -For  purposes  of 
this  secticn.  the  term  'recomputed  basis'  with 
respect  to  any  property  means  its  adjusted 
basis  recomputed  by  adding  thereto  all  ad- 
justments, attributable  to  periods  after  De- 
cember 31,  1963,  reflected  in  such  adjusted 
basis  on  account  of  deductions  (whether  in 
respect  of  the  same  or  other  property)  a.'- 
lowed  or  allowable  to  the  taxpayer  or  to  any 
other  person  for  depreciation  or  amortiza- 
tion (other  than  amortization  under  section 
168,  169,  185,  or  188).  For  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  if  the  taxpayer  can  es- 
tablish by  adequate  records  or  other  suffi- 
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cient  evidence  that  the  amount  allowed  as  a 
deduction  for  any  period  was  less  than  the 
amount  allowable,  the  amount  taken  Into  ac- 
count for  such  period  shall  be  the  amount 
allowed." 

(2)  Section  1250(d)  (relating  to  excep- 
tions and  limitations)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4)(E), 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (6)  (B) , 

(C)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (8)  (D) ,  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (8)  (E) . 

(3)  Section  1250  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (e)  (relating  to  hold- 
ing period) ,  subsection  (f )  (relating  to  treat- 
ment of  separate  elements),  and  subsection 
(g)  (relating  to  special  rules  for  low-income 
housing). 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  shall  review  the  useful  lives  as- 
signed to  real  property  for  purposes  of  de- 
termining depreciation  allowable  under  sec- 
tion 167  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  depreciation)  with  respect 
to  such  property  and  determine  whether  the 
lives  so  assigned  should  In  any  cases,  be 
reduced. 

(e)(1)  Except  as  provided  m  paragraph 
(2),  the  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  property  ac- 
quired by  the  taxpayer  after  January  23.  1973, 
or  the  constrtictlon,  reconstruction,  or  erec- 
tion of  which  is  begun  after  such  date. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  property  described  In  para- 
graph (1)  If  such  property  was  acquired, 
constructed,  reconstructed,  or  erected  after 
January  23,  1973.  pursuant  to  a  binding  con- 
tract Into  which  the  taxpayer  has  entered 
before  January  24,  1973. 

Sec.  302.  Intangible  Drilling  and  Develop- 
ment Costs  in  the  Case  of  Oil 
AND  Gas  Wells;  Intangible  Ex- 
ploration AND  Development 
Costs  in  the  Case  of  Mining 
Property. 

(a)  Section  263(c)  (relating  to  the  deduc- 
tion of  Intangible  drilling  and  development 
cost?)  Is  repealed. 

(b)(1)  Section  263  (a)(1)(A)  (relating 
to  expenditures  for  the  development  of 
mines  or  deposits)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(A)  expenditures  deductible  under  sec- 
tion 616  or  617,". 

(2)  (A)  Section  616  (relating  to  develop- 
ment expenditures)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(d)  Termination  of  Deduction. — No  de- 
duction shall  be  allowed  under  this  section 
for  any  expenditure  paid  or  Incurred  In  any 
taxable  year  beginning  atfer  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Tsix  Reform  Act  of  1973." 

(B)  Section  617  (relating  to  deduction 
and  recapture  of  certain  mining  exploration 
expenditure)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  Termination  of  Deduction. — No  de- 
duction shall  be  allowed  under  this  section 
for  any  expenditure  paid  or  incurred  in  any 
taxable  year  beginning  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1973." 

(c)  Part  IV  of  subchapter  P  of  chapter  1 
(relating  to  special  rules  for  determining 
capital  gains  and  losses)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  1254.  Gain  Prom  Disposition  of  Cer- 
tain On-,  Gas,  or  Mineral 
Property. 

"(a)   General  Rule. — 

"(1)  Ordinary  income. — Except  as  other- 
wise provided  In  this  section,  if  oil,  gas,  or 
mineral  property  Is  disposed  of  during  a  tax- 
able year  beginning  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1973 
the  amount  by  which  the  lower  of — 

"(A)   the  cost  of  the  property,  or 

"(B)  (1)  in  the  case  of  a  sale,  exchange,  or 
Involuntary  conversion,  the  amount  realized, 
or 
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"(11)  In  the  case  of  any  other  disposition, 
the  fair  market  value  of  such  property, 
exceeds  the  adjusted  basis  of  such  property 
shall  be  treated  as  gain  from  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  property  which  is  neither  a  capi- 
tal asset  nor  property  described  In  section 
1231.  Such  gain  shall  be  recognized  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  sub- 
title. 

"(2)  Oil,  gas,  or  mineral  propeett. — For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "oil,  gas, 
or  mineral  property'  means  property  as  de- 
fined in  section  614  (relatmg  to  definition 
of  property) . 

"(b)  Exceptions  and  Limitations. — Under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate,  rules  similar  to  the  provisions 
of  section  1245(b)  shall  apply  for  purposes 
of  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  Adjustments  to  Basis. — The  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to 
provide  for  adjustments  to  the  basis  of 
property  to  refiect  gain  recognized  under 
subsection  (a). 

"(d)    Application  of  Section. — This  sec- 
tion shall  apply  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  subtitle." 
Sec.  303.  Tax  Shelter  Farm  Losses. 

(a)  Part  IX  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1 
(relating  to  items  not  deductible)  Is  amended 
by  adding  after  section  280  (as  added  by 
section  301(b)  of  this  Act)  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  280A.  Limitation   on  Deductions  At- 
tributable TO  Farming. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — In  the  case  of  a  tax- 
payer engaged  In  the  business  of  farming, 
the  deductions  attributable  to  such  business 
which,  but  for  this  section,  would  be  allow- 
able under  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year 
shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  the  gross  income  derived  from  the 
business  of  farming  for  such  taxable  year, 
and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  an  Individual,  the  high- 
er of  (A)  $15,000,  or  (B)  the  amount  of  the 
special  deductions  (as  defined  In  subsection 
(e)  (1) )  for  the  taxable  year,  or 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  other  taxpayer,  the 
amount  of  the  special  deductions  for  the 
taxable  year. 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
•Individual'  does  not  Include  a  trust. 

"(b)  Married  Individuals  and  Members  of 
Controlled  GROtn»s. — 

"(1)  Married  individuals. — ^In  the  case  of 
a  husband  and  wife  who  file  a  separate  re- 
turn, the  $15,000  amount  specified  In  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  $7,500.  The  preceding 
sentence  shall  not  apply  if  the  spouse  of  the 
taxpayer  does  not  have  any  income  or  deduc- 
tloias  attributable  to  the  business  of  farming 
for  the  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Members  of  controlled  groups. — In 
the  case  of  a  controlled  group  of  corporations 
(as  defined  In  section  1563(a))  the  $15,000 
amount  specified  In  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
divided  equally  among  the  component  mem- 
bers of  such  group  unless  all  component 
members  consent  (at  such  time  and  In  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  pre- 
scribes by  regulations)  to  an  apportionment 
plan  providing  for  an  unequal  allocation  of 
such  amounts. 

"(c)  Exception  for  Taxpayers  Using  Cer- 
tain Accounting  Methods. — 

"(1)  In  general. — Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  a  taxpayer  who  elects  to  compute 
taxable  Income  from  farming  (A)  by  using 
Inventories,  and  (B)  by  charging  to  capital 
account  all  expenditures  paid  or  incurred 
which  are  properly  chargeable  to  capital  ac- 
count (Including  such  expenditures  which 
the  taxpayer  may,  under  this  chapter  or  reg- 
ulations prescribed  thereunder,  otherwise 
treat  or  elect  to  treat  as  expenditures  which 
are  not  chargeable  to  capital  account ) . 

"(2)  Time,  manner,  and  effect  of  elec- 
tion.— An  election  under  paragraph  (1)   for 


any  taxable  year  shall  be  filed  within  the 
time  prescribed  by  law  (including  extensions 
thereof)  for  filing  the  return  for  such  tax- 
able year,  and  shall  be  made  and  filed  la 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
shall  prescribe  by  regulations.  Such  election 
shall  be  binding  on  the  taxpayer  for  such 
taxable  year  and  for  all  subsequent  taxable 
years  and  may  not  be  revoked  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(3)  Change  of  method  of  accounting, 
ETC. — If,  In  order  to  comply  with  the  election 
made  under  paragraph  (1),  a  taxpayer 
changes  his  method  of  accounting  in  com- 
puting taxable  income  from  the  business  of 
farming,  such  change  shall  be  treated  as  hav- 
ing been  made  with  the  consent  of  the  Sec- 
reteiry  or  his  delegate  and  for  purposes  of 
section  481(a)(2)  shall  be  treated  as  a 
change  not  initiated  by  the  taxpayer 

"(d)  Carryover  of  Farm  Operating 
Losses. — The  amount  not  allowed  as  deduc- 
tions by  reason  of  subsection  (a)  for  any 
taxable  year  shall  be  treated  as  a  deduction 
attributable  to  the  business  of  farming  lor 
each  succeeding  taxable  year  (to  the  extent 
not  allowed  as  a  deduction  under  this  sub- 
section for  any  prior  taxable  year),  except 
that  the  amount  so  treated  shall  be  allow- 
able as  a  deduction  for  any  such  succeeding 
taxable  year  only  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
the  amount  by  which — 

"(1)  the  gross  Income  derived  from  the 
business  of  farming  for  such  succeeding  tax- 
able year  exceeds 

"(2)  the  deductions  allowable  by  this 
chapter  (computed  without  regard  to  tnis 
subsection )  for  such  succeeding  taxable  year 
which  are  attributable  to  the  business  of 
farming. 

"(e)  Definitions  and  Special  Rules. — For 
purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  Special  deductions. — The  term 
'special  deductions'  means  the  deductions  al- 
lowable under  this  chapter  which  are  attrib- 
utable to  the  business  of  farming  and  which 
are  attributable  to — 

"(A)   taxes, 

"(B)   interest, 

"(C)  losses  arising  from  fire,  storm,  or 
other  casualty,  or  from  abandonment  or 
theft, 

"(D)  losses  and  expenses  directly  attribut- 
able to  drought,  and 

"(E)  recognized  losses  from  sales,  ex- 
changes, and  Involuntary  conversions. 

"(2)  Income  and  deductions. — The  de- 
termination of  whether  any  Item  of  income 
is  derived  from  the  business  of  farming  and 
whether  any  deduction  Is  attributable  to 
the  business  of  farming  shall  be  made  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate,  but  gains  or  losses  which  for  the 
taxable  year  are  treated  under  section  1231 
(a)  (after  the  application  of  section  1245)  as 
gains  and  losses  from  sales  or  exchanges  of 
capital  assets  held  for  more  than  six  months 
shall  not  be  taken  Into  account. 

"(3)  Business  of  farming. — 

"(A)  HoRSERAciNG. — In  the  case  of  a  tax- 
payer engaged  In  the  raising  of  horses,  the 
business  of  fanning  Includes  the  racing  of 
horses. 

"(B)  Several  businesses  of  farming. — If  a 
taxpayer  Is  engaged  In  more  than  one  bus- 
iness of  farming,  all  such  businesses  shall  be 
treated  as  one  business. 

"(C)  Related  integrated  businesses. — If 
a  taxpayer  Is  engaged  In  the  business  of 
farming  and  Is  also  engaged  In  one  or  more 
businesses  which  are  directly  related  to  his 
business  of  farming  and  are  conducted  on  an 
Integrated  basis  with  his  business  of  farm- 
ing, the  taxpayer  may  elect  to  treat  all  such 
businesses  as  a  single  business  of  farming. 
An  election  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
made  In  such  manner,  at  such  time,  and  sub- 
ject to  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  may  prescribe  by  regulations. 

"(4)  Partnerships. — A  business  of  farming 
carried  on  by  a  partnership  shall  be  treated 
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as  carried  on  by  the  members  of 
nersblp   In  proportion  to  their 
such  partnership." 

(b)  Section  1251  (b)(2)    (relating 
tlons    to    excess    deductions     i 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(E)      Terbonation. — Subi,       „ 
shall  not  apply  to  any  taxable  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
Reform  Act  of  1973." 
Sec.  304.  Reduction  in  Percentjib 

TION. 

(a)  Section  613(a)   (relating  to 
depletion)    Is  amended  by  strlkln; 
percent"   and   inserting   in  lieu    ' 
percent". 

(b)  Section  613(b)  (relating  to 
depletion  rates)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "22  perceni' 
sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "17.6  percent 

(2)  by  striking  out  "15  percent' 
sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "12  percent" 

(3)  by  striking  out  "14  per 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In 
of  "11.2  percent", 

(4)  by  striking  out  "10  percent 
sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "8  percent", 

(5)  by  striking  out  "7' 2  perceni 
sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "6  percent' 

(6)  by  striking  out  "5  percent" 
Ing  In  lieu  thereof  "4  percent". 
Sec.  305.  Income     From     Sottrces 

United  States 
Section    931     (relating    to 
sources    within    possessions    of 
States)    is  amended  by  adding  al 
thereof  the  following  new  subsectlo  1 

"(J)   Termination. — This  section 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 

beginning  after  the  date  of  ena 

Tax  Reform  Act  of  1973,  but  it  shai: 
to    apply   to    taxable    years 
January  1.  1984.  In  the  case  of 
tic  corporation  which  qualified 
date  of  enactment  under  this 
respect   to   a   trade   or   business 
within  a  possession  of  the  United 
only  with  respect  to  Income  from 
or  business." 

Sec.  306.  Foreign  Tax  CREDrr. 

(a)  Section  902(d)    (relating  to 
of    less    developed    country 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
following  new  sentence :  "No  f orelgr 
tlon  shall    be   treated   as   a   less 
country  corporation  for  any  of 
years  which  begin  after  the  date 
ment  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1973 

(b)  Section  904  (relating  to 
credit)  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  subsections  (a) 
and  (f)  (3), 

(2)  redesignating  subsections 
as  (e)  and  (f ) .  respectively,  and 

(3)  Inserting    before    subsection 
following  new  subsections : 

"(a)     In    General. — The    amount 
credit  In  respect  of  the  tax  paid 
to  any  foreign  country  or  . 
United    States   shall    not   exceed 
proportion  of   the   tax   against 
credit    Is  taken  which   the 
able  income  from  sources  within 
try  or  possession  (but  not  In 
taxpayer's  entire  taxable   Income) 
his  entire   taxable   income  for   th 
year. 

"(b)  Specific  Soitrce  Rxtle. — ^For 
of  applying  subsection  (a),  the  _ 
come  shall  be  determined  under  . 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
Sec  307.  Clerical  Amendments. 

(a)    The  section   analysis  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1   is 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
"Sec.  280.  Interest  and  taxes  on 
real  property. 
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"Sec.  280A.  Limitation  on  deductions  attrib- 
utable to  farming." 

(b)  The  section  analysis  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter P  of  chapter  1  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  1254.  Qaln  from  disposition  of  certain 
oil,  gas,  or  mineral  property." 
Sec.  308.  Effective  Date. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  the  amend- 
ments and  repeals  made  by  this  title  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


TITLE  IV— ESTATE  AND  GIFT  TAX 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  401.  Integration   of  Estate   and  Gift 
Taxes. 

(a)  Section  2001  (relating  to  rate  of  estate 
tax)  Is  amended  to  read  aa  follows: 
"Sec.  2001.  Imposition  of  Tax. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — A  tax  computed  in 
accordance  with  the  following  table  is  hereby 
Imposed  on  the  transfer  of  the  taxable  estate 
(determined  as  provided  In  section  2051)  of 
every  decedent,  citizen  or  resident  of  the 
United  States: 


"If  the  taxable  estate  Is: 

Not  over  $15,000 

Over  $15,000  but  not  over  $30.00oII"I! 

Over  $30,000  but  not  over  $60,000 

Over  $50,000  but  not  over  $75,000 

Over  $75,000  but  not  over  $120,000 

Over  $120,000  but  not  over  $175,000..!. 
Over  $175,000  but  not  over  $250,000.. 

Over  $250,000  but  not  over  $350,000 

Over  $350,000  but  not  over  $475,000 

Over  $475,000  but  not  over  $625,000.. 
Over  $625,000  but  not  over  $800,000... 
Over  $800,000  but  not  over  $1,000,000—. 
Over  $1,000,000  but  not  over  $1,250,000. 
Over  $1,250,000  but  not  over  $1,600,000 
Over  $1,500,000  but  not  over  $2,000,000 
Over  $2,000,000  but  not  over  $2,500,000. 

Over  $2,500,000  but  not  over  $3,600,000. 

Over  $3,500,000  but  not  over  $5,000,000. 

Over  $5.000,000 


The  tax  Is: 
20%  of  the  taxable  estate. 
$3,000,  plus  24%  of  excess  over  $15,000. 
$6,600,  plus  27%   of  excess  over  $50,000. 
$12,000,  plus  30%  of  excess  over  $50,000. 
$19,500.  plus  33%  of  excess  over  $75,000. 
$34,350,  plus  37%  of  excess  over  $120,000. 
$54,700,  plus  40%  of  excess  over  $176,000. 
$84,700,  plus  44%  of  excess  over  $250,000. 
128,700,  plus  47%  of  excess  over  $350,000. 
$187,450,  plus  50%  of  excess  over  $475,OOo! 
$262,450,  plus  63%  of  excess  over  $625,000. 
$355,200,  plus  57%  of  excess  over  $800,000. 
$469,200,  plus  60%  of  excess  over  $1,000,000. 
$619,200,  plus  63%  of  excess  over  $l,25o!ooO. 
$776,700,  plus  66%  of  excess  over  $1,600,000 
$1,106,700,     plus     69%     of     excess     over 

$2,000,000. 
$1,451,700,     plus     72%     of     excess     over 

$2,500,000. 
$2,171,700,     plus     76%     of     excess     over 

$3,500,000. 
$3,311,700,     plus     80%     of    excess    over 

$5,000,000. 


"(b)  Estates  or  Decedents  Who  Made  Tax- 
able Gifts  After  Tax  Reform  Act  op  1973. 

"(1)  In  general. — In  the  case  of  the  estate 
of  a  decedent,  citizen,  or  resident  of  the 
United  States  who  made  taxable  gifts  (with- 
in the  meaning  of  section  2503)  during  a 
calendar  quarter  beginning  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1973.  there  Is  hereby  imposed  on  the  transfer 
of  the  taxable  estate  of  such  decedent  a  tax 
equal  to  the  excess  of — 

"(A)  a  tax  computed  in  accordance  with 
the  rate  schedule  set  forth  in  subsection  (a) 
on  the  amount  of  the  taxable  estate  (deter- 
mined as  provided  in  section  2501 )  Increased 
by  the  amount  of  the  adjusted  Inter  vivos 
gifts  (determined  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)), over 

"(B)  a  tax  computed  In  accordance  with 
such  rate  schedule  on  the  amount  of  such 
adjusted  mter  vivos  gifts  as  if  the  taxable 
estate  were  equal   to  such  amount. 

"(2)  Adjusted  inter  vivos  gifts. — For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph   (1),  the  term  'adjusted 


Inter  vivos  gifts'  means  the  sum  of  (A)  the 
amount  of  taxable  gifts  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  2503 )  made  by  the  decedent  on  or 
after  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  quarter 
beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1973,  and  (B)  the 
amount  of  gift  taxes.  Imposed  by  chapter  12 
and  paid  by  the  decedent  on  such  taxable 
gifts,  minus  the  amount  (If  any)  in  respect 
of  any  gift  Included  In  such  taxable  gifts 
which  Is  required  to  be  Included  In  the  value 
of  the  gross  estate  of  the  decedent  in  com- 
puting his  taxable  estate." 

(b)  Section  2062  (relating  to  exemption 
In  computing  taxable  estate)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "exemption  of  $60,000"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "exemption  of  $26,000, 
less  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  claimed 
and  allowed  as  specific  exemption  to  the 
decedent  under  section  2521  (relating  to 
specific  exemption  In  computing  taxable 
gifts) ". 

(c)  The  rate  schedule  contained  In  section 
2502(a)  (relating  to  rate  of  gift  tax)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"rate  schedule 

The  tax  Is: 

20%  of  the  taxable  gifts. 

^        .„„„„„  ^    ,  83,000,  plus  24%  of  excess  over  $15,000. 

S''^'"  !c°°?^  ^"'  ''°*  °^"  $50.000... $6,600,  plus  27%  of  excess  over  $30,000. 

S"'^''  f^«^  ^"*  "°*  ""^  ^''^•^ $12,000,  plus  30%  of  excess  over  $50,000. 

S"*''  STo™  J^    °°*  °'^'  •120,000 $19,500,  plus  33%  of  excess  over  $75,000. 


"If  the  taxable  gift  Is 
Not  over  $15,000.. 
Over  $15,000  but  not  over  $30,000 


Over  $120,000  but  not  over  $175,000 

Over  $175,000  but  not  over  $260,000 

Over  $250,000  but  not  over  $350,000 

Over  $350,000  but  not  over  $475,000 

Over  $475,000  but  not  over  $626,000 

Over  $625,000  but  not  over  $800,000 

Over  $800,000  but  not  over  $1,000,000 

Over  $1,000,000  but  not  over  $1,250,000 

Over  $1,250,000  but  not  over  $1,500,000..- 
Over  $1,500,000  but  not  over  $2,000,000... 
Over  $2,000,000  but  not  over  $2,600,000.— 

Over  $2,500,000  but  not  over  $3,500,000 

Over  $3,500,000  but  not  over  $5,000,000... 

Over  $6,000,000 


$34,500,  plus  37%  of  excess  over  $120,000. 
$54,700,  plus  40%  of  excess  over  $175,000. 
$84,700,  plus  44%  of  excess  over  $260,000. 
$128,700,  plus  47%  of  excess  over  $350,000. 
$187,450,  plus  60%  of  excess  over  $475,000. 
$262,450,  plus  53%  of  excess  over  $626,000. 
$355,200,  plus  57%  of  excess  over  $800,000. 
$469,200,  plus  60%  of  excess  over  $1,000,000. 
$619,200,  plus  63%  of  excess  over  $1,250,000. 
$776,700,  plus  66%  of  excess  over  $1,600,000. 


$1,106,700,     plus 

$2,000,000. 
$1,451,700.     plus 

$2,500,000. 
$2,171,700.      plus 

$3,500,000. 
$3,311,700,      plus 

$5,000,000." 


69%  of  excess  over 

72%  of  excess  over 

76%  of  excess  over 

80%  of  excess  over 
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(d)  Section  2621  (relating  to  specific 
exemption  In  computing  taxable  gifts)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$30,000"  and  in- 
serting m  Ueu  thereof  "$25,000". 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  de- 
cedents dying  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  The  amendments  made  by 
subsections  (c)  and  (d)  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  gifts  made  on  or  after  the  first 
day  of  the  first  calendar  quarter  which  com- 
mences after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  402.  Increases  in  Estate  Tax  Marital 
Deduction. 

(a)  Section  2066(c)  (relating  to  limita- 
tion of  aggregate  marital  deduction)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "shall  not  ex- 
ceed" In  paragraph  (1)  "the  sum  of  $100,000, 
plus". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 

(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  decedents 
dying  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  403.  Generation-Skippino  Transfers. 

(a)  Subchapter  A  of  chapter  11  (relating 
to  estates  of  citizens  or  residents)  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  part  IV  the  following  new 
part: 

"Part    V — Generation-Skipping    Transfers 

"Sec.  2060.  Imposition  of  tax. 

"Sec.  2061.  Transfers  In  trust. 

"Sec.  2062.  Election  by  skipped  generation. 

"Sec.  2063.  Generation-skipping  defined. 

"Sec.  2060.  Imposition  of  Tax. 

"(a)  In  General. — A  tax  Is  hereby  Imposed 
on  the  transfer  of  that  portion  of  the  taxable 
estate  (determined  under  section  2051)  of 
every  decedent  to  which  this  subchapter  ap- 
plies which  consists  of  a  generation-skipping 
transfer  (as  defined  In  section  2063). 

"(b)  Rate  of  Tax. — The  rate  of  the  tax 
Imposed  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  60  percent 
of  the  highest  rate  of  tax  Imposed  on  the 
taxable  estate  under  section  2001. 

"(c)  Parents  of  Transferee  Deceased. — If 
a  transferee  has  no  living  parents  at  the  date 
of  the  decedent's  death,  the  rate  of  the  tax 
Imposed  by  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to 
transfers  to  such  person  shall  be  the  lower 
of— 

"(1)  the  highest  rate  of  tax  Imposed  under 
section  2001  on  the  estate  of  the  last  sur- 
viving parent,  or 

"(2)  the  rate  determined  under  subsection 

(b)  of  this  section. 

This  subsection  shall  apply  only  if  distribu- 
tions to  such  parent  would  not  be  a  genera- 
tion-skipping transfer. 
"Sec.  2061.  Transfers  in  Trust. 

"(a)  In  General. — If  an  election  is  not 
made  under  section  2063(b)  and  as  of  the 
beginning  of  any  calendar  year  there  are 
no  survivors  among  the  persons  described  in 
subsection  (b),  then  a  tax  shall  be  Imposed 
on  the  trust  at  the  rate  determined  under 
section  2060  (b)  or  (c),  whichever  Is  appli- 
cable. The  tax  under  this  section  may  be 
Imposed  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  In 
applying  section  2060(c)  the  date  the  tax  Is 
Imposed  shall  be  substituted  for  the  date 
of  the  decedent's  death. 

"(b)  Persons  Referred  To. — The  persons 
referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  are  the  settlor, 
his  children,  and  any  beneficiaries  of  the 
trust  to  whom  a  distribution  would  not  be  a 
generation-skipping  transfer.  Once  a  tax  is 
Imposed  under  this  section  the  persons  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (a)  are  beneficiaries 
of  the  trust  described  In  paragraph  (2)  or 
(3)  of  section  2063(c),  whichever  Is  appli- 
cable. 
"Sec.  2062.  Election  by  Skipped-Generation. 

"(a)  In  General. — The  tax  Imposed  by  sec- 
tion 2060  or  2061  shall  not  be  imposed  to  the 
extent  that  a  distribution  to  a  parent  of  the 
transferee  would  not  be  a  generation-skip- 
ping transfer  and  such  parent  elects  to  have 


any  property  treated  as  transferred  to  him 
and  retransf erred  to  the  actual  transferee. 
In  applying  this  part,  a  person  making  such 
election  shall  be  treated  as  the  transferor 
of  the  property. 

"(b)  Time  for  Election. — An  election  un- 
der subsection  (a)  shall  be  made  on  a  trans- 
fer tax  return  for  the  period  In  which  the 
decendent's  death  has  occurred  and  must 
be  made  on  or  before  the  due  date  for  filing 
the  estate  tax  return  imder  section  6076 
(Including  extensions) . 

"(c)  Trusts. — In  the  case  of  a  transfer  In 
trust,  an  election  imder  subsection  (a)  may, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate,  be  made  at  any  time  before 
the  due  date  of  the  tax  under  section  2060  or 
section  2061.  Such  election  is  effective  only 
to  the  extent  the  trust  property  Is  distrib- 
uted or  is  vested  In  the  electing  person  and 
his  descendants. 

"Sec.  2063.  Generation-Skipping  Defined. 

"(a)  In  General. — A  generation-skipping 
transfer  Is  a  distribution  to  a  person  other 
than — 

"  (1 )  a  child  of  the  transferor, 

"(2)  a  brother  or  sister  of  the  transferor 
(by  whole  or  half  blood) , 

"(3)  a  child  of  an  Individual  described  In 
paragraph  (2), 

"  (4)  an  ancestor  of  the  transferor, 

"(5)  a  spouse  of  any  of  the  persons 
described  In  paragraph  (1),  (2),  (3),  or  (4) 
or  of  the  transferor, 

"(6)  a  person  who  Is  older  than  the  trans- 
feror or  Is  less  than  25  years  younger  than 
the  transferor,  or 

"(7)  an  organization  which  Is  exempt  from 
taxation  by  reason  of  section  501. 

"(b)  Transfers  in  Trust. — A  transfer  in 
trust  Is  not  a  generation-skipping  transfer 
unless  the  decedent  by  will  directs  that  It  be 
so  treated. 

"(c)  Distributions  by  Trusts. — 

"(1)  In  General. — Distributions  from  a 
trust  made  after  the  death  of  the  grantor 
which  would  be  generation-skipping  trans- 
fers If  made  directly  by  the  grantor  of  the 
trust  shall  be  considered  generation-skipping 
transfers.  The  rate  of  tax  shall  be  determined 
under  section  2060,  except  that,  In  applying 
section  2060(c),  the  date  of  the  trust  distri- 
bution shall  be  substituted  for  the  date  of 
the  decedent's  death.  The  tax  shall  be  with- 
held from  the  distribution  by  the  trustee. 

"(2)  Trust  subject  to  tax. — If  the  trust 
has  been  subject  to  tax  under  section  2061, 
then  distributions  to  the  following  i>ersons 
shall  not  be  considered  generation-skipping 
transfers : 

"(A)  grandchildren  of  the  transferor, 

"(B)  grandchildren  of  the  transferor's 
brother  or  sister  (of  the  whole  or  half  blood) , 

"(C)  a  spouse  of  any  of  the  persons 
described  In  subparagraphs  (A)  or  (B),  and 

"(D)  a  person  who  is  less  than  50  years 
younger  than  the  transferor. 

"(3)  Multiple  tax  on  trust. — Under  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  rules  similar  to  those  prescribed  by 
paragraph  (2)  shall  apply  In  determining 
the  extent  of  generation-skipping  transfers 
in  the  event  a  trust  is  subject  to  tax  under 
section  2061  on  more  than  one  occasion." 

(b)  Section  2512  (relating  to  valuation  of 
gifts)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  subsec- 
tion (b)  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  a  generation-skipping 
transfer  (as  defined  in  section  2063(a))  the 
amount  of  the  elft  shall  be  considered  to  be 
160  percent  of  the  value  determined  under 
subsection  (a) .  A  transfer  in  trust  .'shall  not 
be  considered  a  generation-skipping  transfer 
unless  the  donor  so  elects  on  his  return. 
Distributions  from  a  trust  during  the  life- 
time of  the  donor  which  are  generation-skip- 
ping transfers  under  section  2063(c)  shall 
be  considered  a  transfer  by  the  donor  In  an 
amount  equal  to  60  percent  of  the  value  of 
the  trust  distribution. 


"(d)   Subsection  (c)   shall  not  apply  If — 

"  ( 1 )  a  transfer  to  a  parent  of  the  transferee 
would  not  be  a  generation-skipping  transfer 
and  such  parent  elects  on  or  before  the 
due  date  of  the  donor's  retiim  to  have  the 
property  treated  as  transferred  to  him  and 
retransferred  to  the  actual  transferee,  or 

"(2)  the  transferee  has  no  living  parent 
at  the  time  of  the  gift  and  the  donor  elects 
to  treat  the  transfer  as  a  transfer  to  the 
last  surviving  parent.  In  such  case  a  tax 
at  the  highest  rate  of  tax  Imposed  under  sec- 
tion 2001  on  the  estate  of  such  parent  shall 
be  payable  by  the  donor  and  deducted  from 
the  amount  of  the  gift.  This  paragraph  shall 
apply  only  If  a  gift  to  such  parent  would  not 
be  a  generation-skipping  distribution." 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  decedents 
dying  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  The  amendment  made  by  subsection  (b) 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  transfers  after 
such  date. 
Sec.  404.  Clerical  As^endments. 

(a)  The  part  analysis  of  subchapter  A  of 
Chapter  11  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"Part  V.  Generation-skipping  transfers.". 

(b)  The  section  analysis  of  Part  I  of  sub- 
chaper  A  of  chapter  11  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  item  relating  to  section  2001  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  2001.  Imposition  of  tax.". 
TITLE  V— STATE  AND  LOCAL  BONDS 
Sec.  501.  Interest  on  Certain  Governmental 
Obligations. 

(a)  Section  103  (relating  to  Interest  on  cer- 
tain governmental  obligations)  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  subsection 
(f )  and  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (d)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Election  To  Issue  Taxable  Bonds. — 

"(1)  Subsection  (a)(i)  not  to  apply. — 
The  Issuer  of  obligations  described  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  (1)  may  elect  to  Issue  obligations  to 
which  subsection  (a)(1)  does  not  apply. 

"(2)  Election. — The  election  described  In 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  made  at  such  time, 
in  such  manner,  and  subject  to  such  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  by 
regulation  prescribes  with  respect  to  each 
issue  of  obligations  to  which  it  Is  to  apply. 
An  election  with  respect  to  any  issue  once 
made  shall  be  irrevocable. 

"(3)  Cross  reference. — 

"For  provisions  relating  to  the  payment 
by  the  United  States  of  one-half  of  the  In- 
terest cost  of  an  obligation  which  is  part  of 
an  issue  for  which  the  election  described  in 
this  subsection  has  been  made,  see  section 
502  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1973." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  obligations  Issued  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  502.  UNnro  States  To  Pay  50  Percent 
OF  Interest  Yield  on  Taxable 
Issues 

(a)  There  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section; 
and  such  appropriations  shall  be  deemed 
permanent   annual   appropriations. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  shall  pay  to  the  issuer  50"  percent 
of  the  interest  yield  on  each  issue  of  obliga- 
tions to  which  an  election  under  section  103 
(e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 
applies.  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
interest  yield  on  any  issue  of  obligations  shall 
be  determined  immediately  after  such  obli- 
gations are  Issued.  Payment  of  any  Interest 
required  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
his  delegate  not  later  than  10  days  before  the 
time  at  which  the  Interest  payment  on  the 
obligation  is  required  to  be  made  by  the 
issuer. 

(c)  This  section  shall  apply  only  to  obli- 
gations  which,   but   for   an  election   under 
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section  103(e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954,  would  be  obligations  to  which  sec- 
tion 103(a)  (1)  of  such  Code  applies 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  section. 
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ByMr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  1440.  A  bill  to  assure  that 
housing  assistance  programs  an 
out  to  the  full  extent  authorized 
gress.   Referred   to   the 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Allairs 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presidejit 
introducing  a  bill  today  which 
rect  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
Development  to  cease  the 
pension,  or  moratorium,  on  tht 
HUD  programs  which  provide  „ 
to  families  of  low  and  moderate 
These  programs  are  the  235  anc 
terest  assistance  programs,  the  . 
plement  program,  and  the  public 
program. 

As  we  all  know,  these  ^._„-_ 
suspended  without  prior  warnin. 
then   Secretary  of  Housing  anc 
Development.  George  Romney, 
uary  5  of  this  year.  This  action  w 
without  any  consultation  with  t 
gress  and  is,  I  believe,  completely 
trary   to   the   expressed   intent 

Congress  that  these  very 

grams  be  carried  out  to  provide 
ing  so  desperately  needed  by  millions 
low  and  moderate  income  familiss 
action  was  contrary  to  the  national 
ing  goals,  of  which  I  was  the 
sponsor  in  1968,  to  provide  26  million 
or  rehabilitated  dwelling  imits  in 
year  period  from  1968  to   1978 
million  of  these  units  to  be  ^._. 
low  and  moderate  income  famiii^ 

The  excuses  used  by  the  „. 
tion  to  suspend  these  programs  .. 
they  were  scandal  ridden,  ineffect 
not  doing  the  job  they  were  desig 
I  thoroughly  disagree  with  this 
ment.  While  I.  and  many  other  _ 
of   the  Congress,   recognize   tha, 
have  been  problems  in  cormectlcjn 
these  programs,  these  problems 
stated  in  a  recent  report  by 

committee  on  Priorities  and  I ,^ 

Government  of  the  Joint  Economic 
mittee,  resulted  due  to  faultv 

tion  by  the  Department  of" 

Urban  Development  rather  than 
inherent  defects  in   the  legislat 
that  report  indicated,   while  th^re 
some   legislative   improvements 
the  programs  are  not  inherently 
able  as  some  White  House 
have  charged. 

It  is  amazing  that  an  adminlstrati 
which  a  few  short  weeks  prior 
declaration    of    the    moratorium 
credit  for  producing  hundreds 
sands  of  decent  dwelling  units 
and    moderate-income    families 
these  programs,  should  now  clai^ 
they  are  truly  unworkable.  I 
speculate  that  this  action  was  taktn 
because  of  some  inherent  defects 
programs,  but  instead  at  the  .„ 
those  low  and  moderate  income 
who  most  need  help.  Mr.  President 
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is  Inexcusable  when  we  still  have  millions 
of  families  living  in  inadequate  hous- 
ing, who  cannot  obtain  decent  housing 
within  their  present  limited  resources. 

I,  as  much  as  any  other  member  of 
the  Senate,  am  interested  in  achieving 
true  economy  in  the  operations  of  our 
Government.  I  believe  that  there  are  a 
good  many  changes  that  can  be  made  in 
the  existing  programs  to  make  them  more 
efficient  and  less  costly.  I  intend  to  work 
for  such  necessary  changes  and  I  would 
hope  that  the  administration  has  the 
same  intention.  However,  to  make  th» 
flatout  statement  that  the  programs  are 
not  workable  and  new  means  of  hous- 
ing low-  and  moderate-income  families 
must  be  found  without  any  backup,  and 
then  to  suspend  these  programs  for  as 
long  as  18  months,  is  not  the  way  to 
handle  the  problem.  We  should  proceed 
with  full  use  of  the  present  programs 
to  the  extent  authorized  by  Congress, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  study  what 
alternative  means  are  available  to  pro- 
vide this  much  needed  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income housing  and  act  on  such 
needed  changes  as  quickly  as  possible. 

I,  therefore.  Introduce  this  bill  to  rein- 
stitute  HUD'S  235.  236,  rent  supplement 
and  public  housing  programs  and  to  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  carry  out 
these  programs  to  the  extent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  or  otherwise  authorized  by 
the  Congress.  Mr.  President  at  the  same 
time  I  pledge  myself  to  work  diligently 
in  cooperation  with  the  administration 
to  bring  about  such  changes  as  are 
merited  in  these  programs. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
S.  1441.  A  bill  to  extend  certain  bene- 
fits to  National  Guard  technicians  to 
correct  certain  inequities  in  the  crediting 
of  National  Guard  technician  service  in 
connection  with  civil  service  retirement 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

NATIONAL    GtTARD   TECH»nci.ANS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  again  this  year  a 
bill  that  would  correct  several  inequities 
of  the  1968  National  Guard  Technicians 
Act.  Under  that  law.  these  technicians 
were  granted  status  as  Federal  employ- 
ees. However,  they  were  not  granted  all 
of  the  benefits  normally  extended  to 
Federal  employees.  My  bill  intends  to  cor- 
rect those  inequities. 

Specifically,  the  legislation  authorizes 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  to  establish  and  implement  a  uni- 
form merit  promotion  program  for  Na- 
tional Guard  technicians.  Another  major 
provision  Is  the  guarantee  of  a  retirement 
program  which  is  at  least  equitable  with 
those  of  other  Federal  employees.  This 
retirement  program  would  entitle  a  tech- 
nician over  50  years  of  age  with  20  years 
of  service  to  an  annuity  if  the  Secretary 
of  his  branch  of  the  military  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  approves  his  retire- 
ment. 

In  addition,  my  legislation  concerns 
other  problems  which  these  technicians 
have  been  facing.  For  example,  a  condi- 


tion of  serving  as  a  National  Guard 
technician  is  that  the  individual  per- 
forms maintenance  functions  on  the 
Guard's  equipment  during  the  week  and 
must  also  meet  all  the  other  require- 
ments of  National  Guardsmen.  However 
too  frequently.  State  Adjutant  Generals 
require  that  these  people  wear  their  uni- 
forms at  all  times.  I  share  the  techni- 
cians' belief  that  this  is  excessive  and 
have  included  in  my  bill  a  provision  so 
that  they  would  no  longer  be  required  to 
wear  military  uniforms  during  the  week, 
when  they  are  not  actually  serving  on 
National  Guard  duty. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  extends  to  the 
technicians  the  right  to  appeal  decisions 
by  the  State  Adjutant  Generals  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  it  woxUd 
make  them  eligible  for  overtime  com- 
pensation pay. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  inequities 
this  bill  is  directed  at  are  clear  and  the 
need  for  it  are  apparent.  I  am  pleased 
that  it  has  been  endorsed  by  the  National 
Federation  of  Federal  Employees  and 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  investigate  and 
resolve  the  problems  which  I  have  ad- 
dressed today  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1441 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (ai 
subsection  (b)  of  section  709  of  title  32, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "The  Secretary  of  the  Army  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  shall  Jointly 
establish  and  implement  a  uniform  merit 
promotion  program  for  technicians  which 
shall  apply  In  all  States  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico." 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  709 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "A  technician 
may  not  be  required  to  wear  a  military  uni- 
form while  performing  duties  within  the 
scope  of  his  employment  as  a  technician." 

(c)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  709 
is  amended  by  inserting  "and"  after  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4),  and 
by  striking  out  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(6)  A  right  of  appeal  to  the  adjutant  gen- 
eral of  the  Jurisdiction  concerned  exists  with 
respect  to  paragraph  (1).  (2),  (3),  or  (4) 
and  If  such  appeal  is  made  the  adjutant 
general  concerned  shall  make  a  written 
record  of  his  decision  and  his  findings  sup- 
porting such  decision.  The  technician  con- 
cerned may  appeal  the  decision  by  the  ad- 
jutant general  concerned  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  in  the  manner  provided  for  un- 
der chapter  77  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
with  respect  to  adverse  decisions  affecting 
employees  in  the  civil  service.  The  adjutant 
general  concerned  shall  take  the  correc- 
tive action  which  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion finally  recommends." 

(d)(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (g) 
of  such  section  709  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Secretary  concerned 
may"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary concerned  shall."  and 
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(B)  by  striking  out  "may  be  fixed  on  an 
annual  basis"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"shall  be  fixed  on  an  annual  basis '. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  such  subsection  (g) 
is  further  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  ",  except  that  such 
additional  compensation  shall  be  paid  if 
such  unusual  or  irregular  duty  or  work  on 
nonworkdays  exceeds  an  average  of  eight 
hours  per  week.  For  the  purpose  of  computing 
additional  compensation,  a  technican  shall 
be  credited  with  twenty-hour  hours  for  each 
twenty-four-hour  period  he  is  required  to  be 
on  duty." 

(3)  Subsection  (g)  of  such  section  709  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  technician  who  is  required  to 
fulfill  annual  training  requirements  In  order 
to  qualify  for  his  technician's  position  shall, 
during  any  calendar  year,  be  granted  appro- 
priate military  leave  for  the  purpose  of  meet- 
ing such  qualifications,  and  such  military 
leave  shall  be  In  addition  to  any  other  an- 
nual military  leave  authorized  by  law  or 
regiUatlon  In  the  case  of  such  technician  " 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  8332(b)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  creditable 
service  for  civil  service  retirement  purposes, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof  which  reads  as  follows:  "Service  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (6)  is  allowable  only 
in  the  case  of  persons  performing  service  un- 
der section  709  of  title  32,  United  States 
Code,  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Technicians  Act  of  1968." 

(b)  Section  8334(c)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  deposits  for  periods 
of  creditable  service  for  civil  service  retire- 
ment purposes,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  last  sentence  thereof  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: "Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection,  the  deposit  with 
respect  to  a  period  of  service  referred  to  in 
section  8332(b)(6)  which  was  performed 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  National 
Guard  Technicians  Act  of  1968  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  55  per  centum  of  a  deposit 
computed  in  accordance  with  such  provi- 
sions.". 

(c)  Section  8336  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(h)  A  person  performing  service  under 
section  709  of  title  32,  United  States  Code, 
who  is  separated  from  such  service  after  be- 
coming fifty  years  of  age  and  completing 
twenty  years  of  service  In  the  performance  of 
such  duty  is  entitled  to  an  annuity  if  the 
Secretary  of  the  military  department  con- 
cerned recommends  his  retirement  and  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  approves  the  rec- 
ommendation." 

(d)  Section  8339  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  computation  of  civil  service 
retirement  annuities,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (1)  thereof  which  reads  as 
follows: 

"(1)  In  determining  service  for  the  pur- 
pose of  computing  an  anniUty  under  each 
paragraph  of  this  section,  45  per  centum  of 
each  year,  or  fraction  thereof,  of  service  re- 
ferred to  in  section  8332(b)(6)  which  was 
performed  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
National  Guard  Technicians  Act  of  1968  shall 
be  disregarded.". 

(e)  Section  3(c)  of  the  National  Guard 
Technicians  Act  of  1968  (82  Stat.  757:  Public 
Law  90-486) ,  relating  to  crediting  of  National 
Guard  technician  service  for  Federal  em- 
ployees' leave,  death,  and  disability  compen- 
sation, group  life  and  health  insurance, 
severance  pay,  tenure,  and  status,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  thereof 
which  reads  as  follows:  "The  subsection  shall 
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apply  only  In  the  case  of  persons  who  per- 
form service  under  section  709  of  title  32, 
United  States  Code,  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.". 

( f )  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section 
(except  subsection  (c) )  shall  become  effec- 
tive a.s  of  January  1,  1969. 


By  Mr.  COOK  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Baker)  : 
S.  1442.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to 
establish  a  Rural  Electrification  and 
Telephone  Revolving  Fund  to  provide 
adequate  funds  for  rural  electric  and 
telephone  systems  through  insured  and 
guaranteed  loans  at  interest  rates  which 
will  allow  them  to  achieve  the  objectives 
of  the  act,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  on  Decem- 
ber 29  of  last  year  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  announced  that  the  REA 
Electric  and  telephone  2-percent  direct 
loan  programs  would  be  terminated.  In 
the  meantime,  the  2-percent  direct  loan 
program  under  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  has  been  re- 
placed by  guaranteed  and  insured  loan 
programs  at  somewhat  higher  interest 
rates  provided  for  in  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972.  Under  this  new  ar- 
rangement, loans  are  made  to  rural  elec- 
tric and  telephone  cooperatives  on  an  in- 
sured basis  at  5-percent  interest  and 
guaranteed  loans  are  available  to  elec- 
tric cooperatives  when  private  capital  is 
available  on  advantageous  terms. 

By  virtue  of  the  2-percent  direct  loan 
program  promulgated  in  the  1936  act 
rural  electrification  has  proved  to  be  a 
huge  success.  In  the  53-year  period  from 
1882,  when  the  first  central  generating 
system  went  into  service,  to  1935,  when 
REA  was  created,  only  10.9  percent  of 
all  farms  in  the  United  States  had  ob- 
tained electric  service.  Today,  however 
98.4  percent  of  the  2.8  million  U.S.  farms 
are  electrified  and  REA-financed  sys- 
tems serve  slightly  more  than  half  these 
farms.  Therefore,  it  is  obvious  that  in 
view  of  this  success  over  the  past  37 
years,  our  rural  electric  co-ops  are  in  a 
position  to  be  more  self-sustaining  fi- 
nanclaUy  than  they  were  at  the  inception 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion in  1936. 

However,   it  has  been   the  low  cost 
money  over  the  years  which  has  enabled 
the  rural  electric   co-ops  to  meet  the 
power  needs  of  their  sparselv  settled  cli- 
entele at  reasonable  rates.  As  I  indicated 
although  a  majority  of  the  Nation's  over 
900  rural  electric  co-ops  can  indeed  af- 
ford to  pay  higher  interest  on  their  op- 
erating capital,  there  is  still  a  substantial 
minority  of  co-ops  that  are  not  fiscallv 
independent  and  still  desperately  need 
the  2-percent  low-cost  monev.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  as  ear]>-  as  January  24  of 
this  year  I  advocated  that  instead  of  a 
rigid  adherence  to  5  percent  monev,  as 
proposed  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration at  the  termination  of  the 
2-percent  direct  loan  program  on  De- 
cember 29,  there  should  be  a  formula 
adopted  by  the  REA  which  would  take 


into  account  the  ability  to  pay  of  the 
individual  rural  electric  co-ops.  At  that 
time  I  advocated  a  three-tier  program 
with  loans,  available  at  2  percent,  5  per- 
cent, and  at  the  market  rate.  The  first 
category  of  borrowers  would  be  composed 
of  the  approximately  88  rural  electric 
co-ops    serving    such    thinly    populated 
areas  that  they  are  not  eligible  for  fi- 
nancing outside  the  Government.  This 
group  would  be  eligible  for  a  2-percent 
REA  loan.  The  second  category  of  bor- 
rowers  would   be   those   rural   electric 
co-ops  that  were  more  viable  financially 
than  the  first  group  but  not  quite  so 
flscaUy  sound  that  they  could  pay  the 
market  rate.  This  second  category  of  bor- 
rowers could,  therefore,  have  been  eligi- 
ble  for  insured  loans  at  5  percent  interest 
The  last  category  of  borrowers  would  be 
those  co-ops  that  were  so  independent  fi- 
nancially that  they  could  pay  interest 
at  the  market  rate  on  their  loans  which 
would  be  guaranteed  by  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration. 

Since  I  made  this  original  proposal  on 
January  24,  I  have  patiently  waited  to 
see  the  exact  course  that  Congress  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  were 
ready  to  pursue  in  this  vital  area  of  rural 
electrification.  Several  matters  of  note 
have  occurred  since  that  time. 

The  Senate,  by  virtue  of  S.  394  ap- 
proved a  bill  which  basically  reinstates 
the  original  2-percent  loan  program  The 
administration  has  presented  its  own 
proposal  to  Congress,  and  the  House  Ag- 
riculture Committee  has  worked  for  sev- 
eral months  on  compromise  legislation 
which  was  ordered  to  be  reported  out  of 
committee  on  March  20. 1  must  say  that  I 
have  not  found  any  of  the  above  ap- 
proaches to  be  completely  satisfactory 
although  the  Denholm  bill  which  was  just 
reported  out  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  does  in  my  estimation  have  a 
great  deal  of  merit.  Nevertheless,  it  is  be- 
cause of  my  belief  that  none  of  the  thiee 
approaches  just  mentioned  are  com- 
pletely satisfactory  that  I  introduce  the 
legislation  which  I  do  today. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
incorporates  the  basic  features  of  the 
compromise  bill  which  was  so  laboriously 
arrived  at  by  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, with  one  very  notable  exception 
the  conditions  of  eligibility  pertaining  to 
the  2-percent  loan  interest  REA  loans 
Therefore,  as  in  the  House  bill,  this  legis- 
lation would  establish  a  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation   and    telephone    revolving    fund 
which  would  consist  of  "all  notes,  bonds 
obligations,  and  property  delivered  or  as- 
signed to  the  Administrator  pursuant  to 
loans  heretofore  or  hereafter  made"  in- 
cluding all  collections  of  principal  and 
interest  received  on  and  after  Julv  i. 
1972.  all  appropriation?  for  interest  sub- 
sidies and  losses  which  Congress  may 
make,  and  moneys  which  the  Administra- 
tion would  be  authorized  to  borrow  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I  feel,  as 
do  those  who  voted  for  this  proposal  on 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  that 
the  assets  of  this  fund  would  sufficiently 
finance  most  of  the  future  needs  of  the 
program. 
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Second,  the  bill  provides  that 
minlstrator  of  the  Rural 
Administration  is  "authorized 
rected"  to  make  loans  to  the 
of  the  assets  available  in  the 
ject  only  to  limitations  as  to 
authorized  for  loans  and  adv 
may  be  imposed  by  Congress, 
vision  is  of  particiUar  note  sinci  i 
tent  of  the  language  is  to 
impoundment  of  the  appropriate 
and  the  termination  of  the 
the  executive  branch  as  occurred 
cember  29. 1972. 

The  loan  rates,  2  percent,  5 
and  the  market  rate,  are  the 
those  in  the  House  bill 
criteria  regarding  the  eligibility 
electric  co-ops  for  2 -percent 
REA  are  substantially  different 
bill  I  am  introducing  today,  anj 
or  telephone  borrower  which  h 
erage  consumer  or  subscriber 
3  or  fewer  per  mile  will  be 
the  "special  rate"  of  2-percent 
if  its  earnings  or  margin  covera 
terest  is  less  than  1.50,  or  such 
of  debt  service  is  less  than  1.25. 
tion,  the  Administrator  of 
discretion  can  approve  a  2 
although  the  borrower  does  not 
above  criteria  if  he  finds  the 
has    experienced  extenuating 
stances  or  extreme  hardship  or 
rower  is  experiencing  extreme 
in  maintaining  retail  rates 
comparable  to  those  paid  by 
of  other  suppliers  in  its  general 
Thus,  the  primary  difference 
conditions  in  the  Hoixse  bill  and 
posal  is  that  whereas  in  the 
bill  approximately  180  electric 
tives  would  be  entitled  to  the 
money  by  right — as  opposed  tc 
cretion  of  the 

mately  90  would  be  entitled  to 
money  by  right  imder  the  bill 
troducing  today. 

It  is  envisioned,  however,  that 
ity  of  the  loans,  as  provided 
tions  305(c)   and  306,  would  b€ 
loans  at  the  "standard  rate" 
cent,  or  loans  guaranteed  up  tc 
cent  by  REA  at  the  market  rate, 
islation  also  provides  that  the 
may  receive  a  combination  of 
part  5-percent  money  and  part 
rate  money. 

Finally,  section  310  of  the  bill  ] 
mitting  would  provide,  at  the 
the  borrower,  refinancing  for 
received  by  the  borrower  under 
visions  of  the  Consolidated 
Rural  Development  Act  from 
of  first  utilization  by  REA  for 
telephone  loans  imtil  the 
law  of  the  bill  being  submitted 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope 
legislation  that  I  am  offering 
be  accepted  as  a  compromise 
the  positions  of  the  Department 
culture  and  that  of  the  Rural 
Cooperative  Associations 
country.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  thi^ 
middle-of-the-road  meeting  of 
which  will  enable  the  Congress 
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cessfully enact  legislation  to  solve  the 
current  rural  electrification  dilemma. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  this  bill  appear  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.   1442 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  it  Is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress that  adequate  funds  should  be  made 
available  to  rural  electric  and  telephone  sys- 
tems through  direct.  Insured  and  guaranteed 
loans  at  Interest  rates  which  will  allow  them 
to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  and  that 
such  rural  electric  and  telephone  systems 
should  be  encouraged  and  assisted  to  develop 
their  resources  and  ability  to  achieve  the 
financial  strength  needed  to  enable  them  to 
satisfy  their  credit  needs  from  their  own 
financial  organizations  and  other  sources  at 
reasonable  rates  and  terms  consistent  with 
the  loan  applicant's  abUlty  to  pay  and 
achievement  of  the  Act's  objectives.  The 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as  amended 
(7  U.S.C.  901-950  (b)),  is  therefore  further 
amended  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2,.  Title  III  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  all  of  sections  301  and  302  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
sections: 

RURAL    ELECTRIFICATION    AND    TELEPHONE 
REVOLVING    FITND 

"Sec.  301.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  fund, 
to  be  known  as  the  Rural  Electrification  and 
Telephone  Revolving  Fund  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "fund"),  consisting  of — 

"(1)  all  notes,  bonds,  obligations.  Hens, 
mortgages,  and  property  delivered  or  assigned 
to  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  loans  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  made  under  sections  4,  5, 
and  201  of  this  Act  and  under  this  title,  as 
of  the  effective  date  of  this  title,  as  revised 
herein,  and  all  proceeds  from  the  sales  here- 
under of  such  notes,  bonds,  obligations, 
liens,  mortgages,  and  property,  which  shall 
be  transferred  to  and  be  assets  of  the  fund; 

"(2)  undisbursed  balances  of  electric  and 
telephone  loans  made  under  sections  4,  5,  and 
201,  which  as  of  the  effective  date  of  this 
title,  as  revised  herein,  shall  be  transferred 
to  and  be  assets  of  the  fund; 

"(3)  notwithstanding  section  3  (a)  and 
(f)  of  title  I,  all  collections  of  principal  and 
Interest  received  on  and  after  July  1,  1972, 
on  notes,  bonds.  Judgments,  or  other  obli- 
gations made  or  held  under  titles  I  and  n  of 
this  Act  and  under  this  title,  except  for  net 
collection  proceeds  previously  appropriated 
for  the  purchase  of  class  A  stock  in  the  Rur&l 
Telephone  Bank,  which  shall  be  paid  Into 
and  be  assets  of  the  fund; 

"(4)  all  appropriations  for  Interest  sub- 
sidies and  losses  required  under  this  title 
which  may  hereafter  be  made  by  the  Con- 
gress; 

"(5) moneys  borrowed  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  section  304  (a) ; 
and 

"(6)  shares  of  the  caplteU  stock  of  the 
Rural  Telephone  Bank  purchased  by  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  section  406(a)  of 
this  Act  and  moneys  received  from  said  bank 
upon  retirement  of  said  shares  of  stock  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  IV  of 
this  Act,  which  said  shares  and  moneys  shall 
be  assets  of  the  fund. 

LIABILITIES  AND  USES  OF  FUND 

"Sec.  302.  (a)  The  notes  of  the  Adminis- 
trator to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 


obtain  funds  for  loans  under  sections  4,  6, 
and  201  of  this  Act,  and  aU  other  llabUitles 
against  the  appropriations  or  assets  In  the 
funds  In  connection  with  electrification  and 
telephone  loan  operations  shall  be  liabilities 
of  the  fund,  and  all  other  obligations  against 
such  appropriations  or  assets  in  the  fund 
arising  out  of  electrification  and  telephone 
loan  operations  shtJl  be  obligations  of  the 
fund. 

"(b)  The  assets  of  the  fund  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  the  following  purposes : 

"(1)  loans  which  could  be  Insured  under 
this  title,  and  for  advances  in  connection 
with  such  loans  and  loans  previously  made, 
as  of  the  effective  date  of  this  title,  as  revised 
herein,  under  sections  4,  6,  and  201  of  this 
Act; 

"(2)  payment  of  principal  when  due  on 
outstanding  loans  to  the  Administrator  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  electrifica- 
tion and  telephone  purposes  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3(a)  of  this  Act  and  payment  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  when  due  on  loans  to  th» 
Administrator  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  piirsuant  to  section  304(a)  of  this 
title; 

"(3)  payment  of  amounts  to  which  the 
holder  of  notes  is  entitled  on  Insured  loans: 
Provided.  That  payments  other  than  final 
payments  need  not  be  remitted  to  the  holder 
until  due  or  until  the  next  agreed  annual, 
semiannual,  or  quarterly  remittance  date; 

"(4)  payment  to  the  holder  of  Insured 
notes  of  any  defaulted  Installment  or,  upon 
assignment  of  the  note  to  the  Administra- 
tor at  his  request,  the  entire  balance  due  on 
the  note; 

"(5)  purchase  of  notes  In  accordance  with 
contracts  of  insurance  entered  Into  by  the 
Administrator; 

"(6)  payment  In  compliance  with  con- 
tracts of  guarantee; 

"(7)  payment  of  taxes,  Insurance,  prior 
liens,  expenses  necessary  to  make  fiscal  ad- 
justments in  connection  with  the  applica- 
tion, and  transmittal  of  collections  as  neces- 
sary to  obtain  credit  reports  on  applicants 
or  borrowers,  expenses  for  necessary  services, 
including  construction  Inspections,  commer- 
cial appraisals,  loan  servicing,  consulting 
business  advisory  or  other  commercial  and 
technical  services,  and  other  program  serv- 
ices, and  other  expenses  and  advances  au- 
thorized in  section  7  of  this  Act  In  connec- 
tion with  insured  loans.  Such  items  may  be 
paid  in  connection  with  guaranteed  loans 
after  or  in  connection  with  the  acquisition  of 
such  loans  or  security  thereof  after  default, 
to  the  extent  determined  to  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  Interest  of  the  Oovemment.  or 
In  connection  with  any  other  activity  au- 
thorized In  this  Act; 

"(8)  payment  of  the  purchase  price  and 
any  costs  and  expenses  inciured  In  connec- 
tion with  the  purchase,  acquisition,  or  opera- 
tion of  property  pursuant  to  section  7  of  this 
Act. 

"DEPosrr  OF  Fxnro  monets 

"Sec.  303.  Moneys  in  the  fund  shall  remain 
on  deposit  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  until  disbursed. 

"FINANCIAL    TRANSACTIONS    OF    THE    FUND 

"Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Administrator  Is  author- 
ized to  make  and  Issue  interim  notes  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  funds  necessary  for  discharging 
obligations  of  the  fund  and  for  making  loans, 
advances  and  authorized  expenditures  out  of 
the  fund.  Such  notes  shaU  be  in  such  form 
and  denominations  and  have  such  maturities 
and  be  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Administrator 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Such  notes 
shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  current  average  market  yield  of  out- 


standing marketable  obligations  of  the  United 
States  having  maturities  comparable  to  the 
notes  Issued  by  the  Administrator  under  this 
section.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  purchase  any  notes 
of  the  Administrator  issued  herexmder,  and, 
for  that  purpose,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt 
transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
any  securities  Issued  under  the  Second  Lib- 
erty Bond  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  such  securities  may  be^ssued 
under  such  Act,  as  amended,  are  extended 
to  Include  the  purchase  of  notes  issued  by 
the  Administrator.  All  redemptions,  pur- 
chases, and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  such  notes  shall  be  treated  as 
public  debt  transactions  of  the  United 
States:  Provided,  however.  That  such  Interim 
notes  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
not  be  Included  In  the  totals  of  the  budget 
of  the  United  States  Government  and  shaU 
be  exempt  from  any  general  limitation  Im- 
posed by  statute  on  expenditures  and  net 
lending  (budget  outlays)  of  the  United 
States. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  U  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  purchase  for  resale 
obligations  Insured  through  the  fund  when 
offered  by  the  Administrator.  Such  resales 
shall  be  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  deter- 
mine. Purchases  and  resales  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  hereunder  shall  not  be  In- 
cluded In  the  totals  of  the  budget  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  any  general  limitation  Imposed 
by  statute  on  expenditures  and  net  lending 
(budget  outlays)  of  the  United  States. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  may,  on  an  in- 
sured basis  or  otherwise,  sell  and  assign  any 
notes  In  the  fund  or  sell  certificates  of  bene- 
ficial ownership  therein  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasviry  or  in  the  private  market.  Any 
sale  by  the  Administrator  of  notes  individu- 
ally or  In  blocks  shall  be  treated  as  a  sale  of 
assets  for  the  purposes  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  Administrator,  under  an  agree- 
ment with  the  purchaser  or  purchasers,  holds 
the  debt  Instruments  evidencing  the  loans 
and  holds  or  reinvests  payments  thereon  as 
trustee  and  custodian  for  the  purchaser  or 
purchasers  of  the  individual  note  or  of  the 
certificate  of  beneficial  ownership  In  a  num- 
ber of  such  notes.  Security  Instruments  taken 
by  the  Administrator  in  connection  with  any 
notes  m  the  fund  may  constitute  liens  run- 
ning to  the  United  States  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  such  notes  may  be  thereafter 
held  by  purchasers  thereof. 

INSURED    loans;    INTEREST    RATES   AND    LENDING 
LEVELS 

"Sec.  305.  (a)  The  Administrator  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  make  Insured  loans 
under  this  title  and  at  the  Interest  rates 
hereinafter  provided  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
assets  available  in  the  fund,  subject  only  to 
limitations  as  to  amounts  authorized  for 
loans  and  advances  as  may  be  from  time  to 
time  Imposed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  loans  to  be  made  In  any  one  year, 
which  amounts  shall  remain  available  until 
expended :  Provided.  That  any  such  loans  and 
advances  shall  not  be  Included  In  the  totals 
of  the  budget  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  shall  be  exempt  from  any  general 
limitation  Imposed  by  statute  on  expendi- 
tures and  net  lending  (budget  outlays)  of  the 
United  States. 

"(b)  Insured  loans  made  under  this  title 
shall  bear  interest  at  either  2  per  centum  per 
annum  (hereinafter  called  the  'special  rate'), 
or  6  per  centum  per  annum  (hereinafter 
called  the  'standard  rate') .  Loans  bearing  the 
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special  rate  shall  be  reserved  for  and  made  by 
the  Administrator  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
authorities  contained  herein  for  any  electric 
or  telephone  borrower  which  meets  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 

"(1)  has  an  average  consumer  or  sub- 
scriber density  of  three  or  less  per  mUe.  and 

"(2)  Its  earnings  or  margin  coverage  of 
Interest  Is  less  than  1.50.  or  such  coverage 
of  debt  service  is  less  than  1.25.  each  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  the  average  of  the 
two  highest  of  the  preceding  three  calen- 
dar years:  Provided,  however,  That  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  In  his  sole  discretion  make 
a  loan,  including  electric  generating  and 
transmission  loans,  at  the  special  rate  if  he 
finds  that  the  borrower: 

"(A)  has  experienced  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances or  extreme  hardship,  or 

"(B)  Is  experiencing  extreme  difficulty  In 
maintaining  retaU  rates  which  are  com- 
parable to  those  paid  by  consumers  of  other 
electric  supplies  in  its  general  area. 

"(c)  Loans  made  under  this  section  shaU 
be  Insured  by  the  Administrator  when  pur- 
chased by  a  lender.  As  tised  in  this  Act,  an 
Insured  loan  Is  one  which  is  made,  held,  and 
serviced  by  the  Administrator,  and  sold  and 
Insured  by  the  Administrator  hereunder; 
such  loans  shall  be  sold  and  Insured  by  the 
Administrator  without  undue  delay. 

"OUARANTEKD    LOANS;    ACCOMMODATION    AND 
SUBORDINATION  OF  LIENS 

"Sec.  306.  The  Administrator  may  provide 
financial   assistance  to  borrowers  for  pur- 
poses  provided  in  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  1936,  a  s  amended,  by  guaranteeing 
loans,  to  the  extent  of  90  percent  thereof 
made  by  the  Rural   Telephone  Bank    Na- 
tional Rural   Utilities  Cooperative  Finance 
Corporation,  and  any  other  legaUy  organized 
lending   agency,    or   by   accommodating   or 
subordinating  liens  or  mortgages  In  the  fund 
held  by  the  Administrator  as  owner  or  as 
trustee  or  custodian  for  purchasers  of  notes 
from  the  fund,  or  any  combination  of  such 
guarantee,  accommodation,  or  subordination 
No  fees  or  charges  shall  be  assessed  for  any 
such  guarantee,  accommodation,  or  subordi- 
nation. Guaranteed  loans  shall  bear  Interest 
at  the  rate  agreed  upon  by  the  borrower  and 
the  lender.  Guaranteed  loans,   and  accom- 
modation and  subordination  of  liens  of  mort- 
gages,  may   be  made  concurrently  with   a 
loan    insured    at    the    standard    rate.    The 
amount  of  guaranteed  loans  shall  be  subject 
only  to  such  limitations  as  to  amounts  as 
may  be  authorized  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States:  Provided 
^at   any   amounts   guaranteed   hereunder 
ShaU  not  be  included  In  the  totals  of  the 
budget  of  the  United  States  Government 
and  shall  be  exempt  from  any  general  lim- 
itation imposed  by  statute  on  expenditures 
and   net   lending    (budget  outUys)    of  the 
United  States.  As  used  In  this  title  a  guar- 
anteed loan  Is  one  which  is  made,  held  and 
serviced    by    a    legally    organized    lending 
agency  and  which  U  guaranteed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator hereunder. 


"other   FINANCING 

"Sec.  307.  When  It  appears  to  the  Admin- 
istrator that  the  loan  applicant  Is  able  to 
obtain  a  loan  for  part  of  his  credit  needs 
from  a  responsible  cooperative  or  other  credit 
source  at  reasonable  rates  and  terms  consist- 
ent with  the  loan  appUcant's  ability  to  pay 
and  the  achievement  of  the  Act's  objectives, 
he  may  request  the  loan  applicant  to  apply 
for  and  accept  such  a  loan  concurrently  with 
a  loan  Insured  at  the  standard  rate,  subject, 
however,  to  full  use  being  made  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  funds  made  available 
hereunder  for  such  Insured  loans  under  this 
title. 


"FULL   FAXra   AND  CREDIT   OF  THE   UNITED 
STATES 

"Sec  308.  Any  contract  of  Insurance  or 
guarantee  executed  by  the  Administrator 
under  thU  title  shall  be  an  obligation  sup- 
ported by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States  and  incontestable  except  for 
fraud  or  misrepresentation  of  which  the 
holder  has  actual  knowledge. 

"LOAN  TERMS   AND   CONDITIONS 

"Sec.  309.  Loans  made  from  or  Insured 
through  the  fund  shaU  be  for  the  same  pur- 
poses and  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
as  are  provided  for  loans  in  titles  I  and  n 
of  this  Act  except  as  otherwise  provided  for 
In  sections  303  to  308  inclusive. 

"REFINANCING    OP  RURAL   DEVELOPMENT   ACT 
LOANS 

"Sec.  310.  At  the  request  of  the  borrowers, 
the  Administrator  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  refinance  with  loans  which  may  be  insured 
under  this  Act,  any  loans  made  for  rural 
electric  and  telephone  facilities  under  any 
provision  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act." 

Sbc.  3.  Section  3(f)  of  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  striking  "Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  section  301  and  406(a)  of  this  Act,"  and 
by  Inserting  ":  Provided,  however.  That  not- 
withstanding subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
payments  of  such  loans  heretofore  or  here- 
after made  to  the  Administrator  for  use  In 
making  loans  to  borrowers  under  titles  I 
and  II  shall  not  Include  any  Interest"  Im- 
mediately before  the  semicolon. 

Sec.  4.  Section  405  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act  of  1936.  as  amended,  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  subsection  (e)  in  its 
entirety  and  by  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
new  subsection  (e) ,  as  follows: 

"(e)  Thereafter,  the  cooperative-type  en- 
titles  and  organizations  holding  class  B  and 
class  C  stock,  voting  as  a  separate  class 
shall  elect  three  directors  to  represent  their 
class  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  stockholders 
voting  In  such  class;  and  the  commercial- 
type  entitles  and  organizations  holding  class 
B  and  C  stock,  vptmg  as  a  separate  class 
shall  elect  three  directors  to  represent  their 
class  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  stockholders 
voting  m  such  class.  Limited  proxy  voting 
may  be  permitted,  as  authorized  by  the  bv- 
laws  of  the  telephone  bank.  Cumulative  vot- 
ing shall  not  be  permitted." 

Sec.  6.  The  second  sentence  of  section  406 
(a)  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936 
as  amended,  U  further  amended  by  striking 
"from  net  collection  proceeds  In  the  rural 
telephone  account  created  under  title  in  of 
this  Act"  immedUtely  after  the  word 
"appropriated". 

Sec.  6.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  407  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "eight" 
in  the  second  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "twenty",  and  by  striking  out  aU 
of  the  third  sentence. 

Sec.  7.  Section  407  of  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Act  of  1936.  as  amended,  U  amended 
by  adding  a  new  subsection  (c)  as  follows- 
"(c)  Purchases  and  resales  by  the  Secret 
tary  of  the  Treasury  as  authorized  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  In- 
rl^^^  «  the  totals  of  the  budget  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  any  general  limitation  Imposed 
by  statute  on  expenditures  and  net  lending 
(budget  outlays)  of  the  United  States  " 

Sec.  8.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  408  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  (a)  by  Inserting  the 
words  "or  which  have  been  certified  by  the 
Administrator  to  be  eligible  for  such  a  loan 
or  loan  commitment,"  immediately  follow- 
ing   the    term    "this    Act,"    where    It    first 
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appears:    and    (b)    by    adding 
thereof  the  following  sentence 
advances  made  under  this  sect 
be  Included  In  the  totals  of  th( 
the  United  States  Government 
exempt    from    any    general 
posed   by  statute  on  expenditures 
lending    (budget    outlays)     of 
States." 

Sec.  9.  Subsection  (b)  of  sectlo 
Rural      Electrification      Act      of 
amended,  Is  amended  by  strlkln; 
paragraph   (3)   and  inserting  In 
a  new  paragraph   (3)    reading: 

"(3)    Loans  under  this  section 
interest  at  the  'cost  of  money 
of  money  rate  is  defined  as  the 
of  moneys  to  the  telephone  banje 
mined  by  the  Governor,  but  not 
per  centum  per  annum." 

Sec.    10.    The    right    to    repeal, 
amend  this  Act  Is  expressly 

Sec.    11.   This  Act  shall   take 
enactment. 
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ADDITIONAL        COSPONSC^S 
BILLS  AND  JOINT 


RESOLjnONS 


S.    180 


Ste  tens 


held 


th; 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  WilIiams.  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pvckwgod) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  £ .  180,  the 
Coastal  Environment  Protection  Act. 

S.    413 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hat^-ield 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  41; 
permit  American  citizens  to 
the  event  of  the  removal  of 
ment  that  gold  reserves  be  he 
currency  in  circulation. 

S.    422 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  HAii-iELD,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  <Mr.  Ste'  ens)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  422 ,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  issuance  of  $25  g  Did  pieces 
bearing  the  seal  or  symbol  of  t  le  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion. 

S.    740 

Williams 
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cosp  insors 


At  the  request  of  Mr 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
TORE  I ,  the  Senator  from 
McGee),  the  Senator  from 
Moss  I ,    the    Senator   from 
CLARK) ,  the  Senator  from 
Hart  ) ,  the  Senator  from 
Haskell  ),  the  Senator  from 
(Mr.    Humphrey),    the 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings 
Senator  from  South  Dakota 
Govern)    were  added  as 
S.    740,   a   bill   to   extend   the 
Health  Act  for  4  years. 

S.    868 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  WiliIiams,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee), 
the  Senator  from  New  Me?  ico  (Mr. 
DoMENici ) .  and  the  Senator  f  re  m  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hart)  were  added  a>  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  868,  a  bill  to  provid;  compu- 
tation of  social  security  bene  its  based 
on  combined  earnings  of  married 
couples. 

S.    869 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wiliiams,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee), 
the  Senator   from   Rhode   Islfind    (Mr. 
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Pastore  ) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  DoMENici),  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  869,  a  bill  to  provide  com- 
putation of  social  security  benefits  for 
men  at  age  62. 

S.    904 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee) 
and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
904,  the  Truth  in  Pood  Labeling  Act. 

S.    928 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  928,  to  create 
a  catalog  of  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

S.  1094,  S.  1095,  AND  S.  1097 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Scott  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1094,  to  improve  the  regulation  of 
Federal  election  campaign  activities;  S. 
1095,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  with  respect  to  the  application 
of  the  equal  time  provisions  to  candi- 
dates for  Federal  elective  office;  and  S. 
1097,  a  bill  to  provide  that  political  con- 
tributions are  not  subject  to  the  gift  tax. 

S.  1147 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dominick,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen),  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1147,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970. 

S.  1322 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey), the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1322,  the  Pull  Benefits  for  Elderly 
Tenants  Act. 

SENATE    JOINT    BESOLVTION    24 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyre,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  24,  to  designate 
"National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day." 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLtTTION    70 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  70,  to  authorize  the 
President  to  proclaim  annually  the  last 
Friday  in  April  as  "National  Arbor  Day." 

SENATE   JOINT    RESOLtmON    74 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sparkman,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  74,  to  authorize  the  President 
to  Issue  a  proclamation  designating  the 
last  full  calendar  week  in  April  of  each 
year  as  "National  Secretaries  Week." 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    80 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr.  Beall)  ,  the 


Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits), 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie), 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF),  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams),  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors Qf  Senate  Joint  Resolution  80,  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  issue  annually  a 
proclamation  designating  the  month  of 
May  in  each  year  as  "National  Arthritis 
Month." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  88— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING THE  PRINTING  OF  THE 
REPORT  ENTITLED  "SECURITIES 
INDUSTRY  STUDY"  AS  A  SENATE 
DOCUMENT 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

S.  Res.  88 

Resolved,  That  the  report  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Securities  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  entitled 
"Securities  Industry  Study"  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document,  and  that  there  be  printed 
two  thousand  additional  copies  of  such  docu- 
ment for  the  use  of  that  committee. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  BEFORE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  BANKING,  HOUSING 
AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Production  and  Stabili- 
zation of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  will  com- 
mence hearings  on  S.  395,  S.  359,  S.  413, 
and  S.  741  at  10  a.m.  on  May  1  and  2,  in 
room  5302  Dirksen  Office  Building. 

All  persons  wishing  to  testify  should 
contact  Mr.  Gerald  Allen,  room  5300, 
Dirksen  Office  Building;  telephone  225- 
7391. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  DEEP 
SEABED  HARD  MINERAL  RE- 
SOURCES ACT 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  means  to  notify  my  colleagues  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Materi- 
als, and  Fuels  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has 
scheduled  hearings  on  May  17,  June  5, 18, 
and  19  on  the  Deep  Seabed  Hard  Min- 
eral Resources  Act,  subject  of  my  re- 
marks at  page  6820  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  March  8,  1973. 

On  May  17,  representatives  of  indus- 
try are  invited  to  state  the  case  for  it. 

On  June  5,  administration  witnesses 
will  give  us  a  status  report  from  the 
United  Nations  on  negotiations  which 
hopefully  will  lead  to  international 
agreement  on  the  conservation  and  or- 
derly development  of  the  hard  mineral 
resources  of  the  deep  seabed.  We  also 
will  ask  them  for  their  predictions  on 
the  progress  which  may  be  made  during 
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the  meetings  of  the  United  Nations  Sea- 
bed Committee  in  Geneva  July  2  to  Au- 
gust 24  in  preparation  for  the  1974  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference.  We  will  tell  ad- 
ministration witnesses  that  we  will  re- 
quest another  progress  report  soon  after 
the  end  of  the  Geneva  meetings. 

On  June  18  and  19  the  subcommittee 
will  hear  from  environmental  and  con- 
servation groups  concerned  with  the  im- 
pact of  ocean  mining  on  our  marine  en- 
vironment and  the  living  resources  of 
the  ocean,  and  from  organizations  and 
individuals  interested  in  international 
management  of  the  deep  seabed.  Each  of 
these  latter  groups  will  have  1  day  be- 
fore the  subcommittee. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room  3110, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  and  will 
begin  at  10  a.m.  each  day. 

In  this  connection,  I  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  two  recent  articles 
in  the  New  York  Times. 

One  article  states  that  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  U.N.  Seabed  Committee 
has  now  accredited  109  members  and 
that  the  delegation  consists  of  persons 
representing  oil,  mineral,  and  fisheries 
interests  and  that  such  representatives 
"hold  views  at  variance  with  the  official 
stance  taken  by  the  United  States."  The 
article  further  states  that  if  it  is  learned 
that  any  of  these  delegates  express  views 
to  other  governments  contrary  to  the 
U.S.  position,  the  credentials  of  such  del- 
egates will  be  withdrawn. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  large  advis- 
ory group  from  the  Industry  which  as- 
sists the  Government  members  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  were  recruited  so  that  the 
delegation  could  more  adequately  rep- 
resent U.S.  industry  interests  in  the  law 
of  the  sea  negotiations.  The  State  De- 
partment is  to  be  commended  for  its 
foresight  in  recognizing  that  the  U.N. 
Seabed  Committee  negotiations  will  en- 
tail policy  issues  having  potentially  sig- 
nificant  impact   on    the   well-being   of 
many  of  our  Nation's  industrial  activities. 
Further,  State  Department  recognized 
that  it  was  in  the  national  interest  to 
seek  to  accommodate  the  interests  of 
U.S.  citizens  engaged  in  various  indus- 
trial activities  pertaining  to  ocean  re- 
source development.  The  State  Depart- 
ment, as  the  New  York  Times  article 
clearly  indicated,   recognized  that    the 
Senate  will  be  deeply  concerned  about 
how  well  U.S.  national  interests  have 
been  represented  in  the  text  of  any  fu- 
ture treaty  which  the  Senate  will    be 
called  upon  to  review.  To  this  extent, 
Mr.  President,  the  State  Department  is 
to  be  commended. 

I  would  oppose  any  effort  that  the 
State  Department  might  consider  mak- 
ing to  prevent  an  industrial  adviser  from 
freely  discussing  his  personal  views  or 
his  company's  views  with  members  of 
foreign  delegations  so  long  as  the  ad- 
viser clearly  distinguishes  his  personal 
views  from  those  of  the  Government 
representatives  on  his  delegation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  York  Times  article  of 
March  23,  1973.  and  an  earlier  Times 
piece,  this  one  headlined  "U.S.  Asking 
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Rules  on  Mining  of  the  Sea,"  in  the  issue 
of  March  20,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  23,  1973] 
U.N.  Unit  at  Work  on  a  Law  of  Sea 
(By  Robert  Alden) 
United   Nations,   N.Y.— Complex  negotla- 
tions   are   under  way  here   in  an  effort  to 
lay  groundwork  for  a  law  of  the  sea  that  wlU 
govern  on  the  waters  that  cover  70  per  cent 
of  the  earth's  surface. 

Christopher  M.  Phillips,  a  member  of  the 
United  States  delegation,  called  these  talks 
here  "unquestionably  the  most  crucial  in- 
ternational  negotiations  now  being  under- 
taken  by  the  United  Nations." 

At  stake  are  economic  resources  whose 
value  can  oniy  be  estimated  in  the  trillions 
of  dollars— nickel,  copper,  cobalt,  manga- 
nese, oil,  thermal  energy  and,  of  course,  fish 
At  stake  also  is  the  security  of  nuclear  pow- 
ers such  as  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  who  feel  their  atomic  submarines 
must  have  free  access  through  certain  straits. 
a  conflict  in  delegation 
At  stake  also  Is  the  ability  of  the  oceans 
themselves  to  support  sea  life.  There  already 
exists  a  considerable  body  of  evidence  sug- 
gesting that  unless  there  is  effective  inter- 
national regulation  of  the  pollution  of  the 
seas,  the  ocean  will  be  poisoned  and  all  llv- 
ing  things  in  it  killed. 

So  important  are  these  talks  considered 
by  the  United  States  that  It  has  now  accred- 
ited 109  delegates  to  the  negotiations. 

The  unusual  size  of  this  delegation  has 
been  a  matter  of  some  controversy.  Some 
persons  on  the  delegation— representing  oil, 
mineral  and  fishery  interests— hold  views  at 
variance  with  the  official  stance  taken  by 
the  United  States  at  the  meetings  here. 

"But  we  feel  that  having  this  kind  of  broad 
cross  section  on  the  delegation  not  only  gives 
us  a  better  understanding  of  the  entire  com- 
plex problem,"  Mr.  PhiUlps  said,  "but  also 
gives  these  people  a  greater  understanding  of 
the  over-all  problems  of  drawing  an  inter- 
national law  of  this  magnitude. 

"Also  when  the  international  law  is  finally 
drawn  and  requires  Senate  ratification,  hav- 
ing this  kind  of  broad  representation  will 
help  a  great  deal  to  get  that  ratification,"  he 
added. 

So  far  there  are  no  known  Instances  when 
members  of  a  delegation  have  taken  posi- 
tions opposite  to  the  official  United  States 
position  in  talks  with  members  of  other 
delegations.  It  was  made  clear  by  the  United 
States  mission  here  that  If  contrary  views 
were  expressed  to  other  governments  the 
credentials  of  the  delegate  Involved  would 
be  withdrawn. 

This  week  the  United  States  proposed  in 
the  seabed  committee  that  temporary  regu- 
lations be  established  to  cover  undersea  min- 
ing until  a  permanent  treaty  could  be  worked 
out  and  ratified. 


Yet  because  the  private  investment  In- 
volved would  be  so  large,  they  have  been  un- 
willing to  undertake  sea-mining  ventures 
without  some  assurance  from  their  govern- 
ments that  their  rights  at  sea  would  be  pro- 
tected. 

In  support  of  their  position  they  wrote 
that  since  early  in  the  17th  century  the  doc- 
trine of  freedom  of  the  seas  has  prevailed 
under  which  a  private  company  would  have 
the  right  to  Up  the  resources  of  the  ocean 
bottom.  Millions  of  acres  of  the  ocean  floor 
are  lined  with  a  dense  covering  of  what  are 
called  manganese  nodules,  about  the  size 
and  color  of  a  piece  of  coal.  These  nodules 
are  rich  in  copper,  nickel,  cobalt,  manganese 
and  some  17  other  metallic  elements 

Below  the  surface  there  are  rich  mineral 
deposits.  Including  oU,  natural  gas  and  ther- 
mal heat. 

Although  the  views  of  nations  have  a  wide 
divergence,  particularly  with  respect  to  fish- 
ing rights  and  coastal  waters,  there  is  now 
a  general  body  of  agreement  that  the  mineral 
treasures  of  the  deep  ocean  should  be  used 
for  the  common  good. 

Thus  the  enormously  complicated  effort 
has  been  undertaken  to  achieve  an  Interna- 
tional agreement  that  would  modify  the  doc- 
trine of  the  freedom  of  the  seas 

This  session  Is  scheduled  to  end  here  early 
Ui  April  with  a  new  preparatory  session  to 

summed"  °^''*^*  '°'   ^°  '^'^^^  '■'^^ 

^,^^  ^°?f  ^  **"**  *^e  summer  meeting 
wui  make  it  possible  to  convene  a  law-of-the- 
^^,,''°J^l'"*"^  rormally  during  the  fall  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly 

t>,^„*°»''^^^^'°"  °^  *^e  conference  would 
then  get  under  way  early  in  1974  in  Santiago 
ChUe,  and  the  work  on  the  law  of  the  Sa 
would  be  scheduled  to  be  completed  in  19^5 


WORLD  benefit  SOUGHT 

In  the  United  States  view  such  an  agree- 
ment would  make  certain  that  seabed  ex- 
ploitation would  begin  under  an  internation- 
ally agreed-upon  regime  and  its  benefits 
would  accrue  to  the  international  commu- 
nity. 

With  the  technology  of  sea-mining  ap- 
proaching the  stage  where  it  will  be  com- 
mercially feasible  in  a  matter  of  years,  some 
private  companies  In  the  United  States  and 
In  Japan  have  favored  proceeding  without 
international  regulation. 


I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  20,  1973 ) 

UNrrED  States  Asking  Rules  on  Mining 

OF  Sea 

United  Nations.  N.Y.— The  United  States 

^^?^^^t  *°'**y  *^**  temporary  regulations  be 

established    to    cover    undersea    mining    of 

minerals  until  a  United  Nations  seabed  treaty 

goes  into  effect.  treaty 

^»^f  complex  treaty  is  being  drafted,  but  it 
r^/  ^^.«^!*'"^  ^^^°^^  "  ^  completed,  signed 
and  ratified  by  enough  governments  to  go 
into  operation.  ^ 

f^^^y^fi^^  ^'^^^^  "°*-  ^°^^  Norton  Moore 
of  the  United  States  told  a  91-natlon  sub- 
committee of  the  General  Assembly's  Com- 
mittee on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Seabed 
that  accelerated  technology  would  make  it 
possible  to  mine  the  seabed  commercially  in 
three  to  five  years.  He  said  that  large  sums 
of  money  were  already  being  invested  on 
preparatory  work  by  some  companies  in  the 
united  States  and  other  companies. 

The  preliminary  response  to  the  Ameri- 
can policy  statement  from  a  number  of 
Latin-American  and  African  countries,  from 
Canada.  Singapore  and  others,  was  favorable. 

CONCERN    OF    SMALL    COUNTRIES 

There  has  been  concern  among  many  of 
the  smaller  countries  that  the  few  Industrial 
powers  that  have  the  technology  for  under- 

?f*,f*i"«^,'''°"^''  ^'^^'^  operating  before  the 
United  Nations  could  approve  a  treaty  pro- 
viding at  least  some  sharing  of  the  ocean 

Largely  at  their  Insistence,  the  General 
Assembly  called  two  years  ago  for  a  mora- 
torium on  such  exploitation  until  the  treatv 
went  into  effect.  The  United  States  opp^ed 
the  Assembly  resolution. 

Three  private  concerns  in  the  United 
States,  among  them  the  Hughes  Tool  Com- 
pany, have  committed  a  total  of  «90-mllllon 
toward    deep-sea    exploration.    Approval    bv 
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Congress  also  has  been  sought  foi 
that,  In  effect,  would  authorize 
ment  to  license  explorations  without 
Ing  for  a  United  Nations  treaty 

The  Nlxon  Administration  has 
pending    legislation,    Mr.    Moore 
United  Nations  committee.  But, 
Administration  was  also  mindful 
of  private  companies  for  securitjr 
growing  financial  commitment. 

Consequently,  he  said,  the  United 
proposed   to   bring   into   force 
these  treaty  articles  that  wlU  set 
tlons  for  the  seabeds. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr 
on  behalf  of  the  distinguisheii 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastlanp 
man  of  the  Committee  on  the 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  piJblic 
ing  has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday 
Wednesday,  April   10  and   11 
10:30  a.m.,  in  room  2228, 
Building,  on  the  following 
tions: 

S.J.  Res.  9 — Proposing  an 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
relating  to  the  assignment 
portation  of  pupils  to  pubUc  schools. 

S.J.   Res.    14 — Proposing   ai 
ment  to  the  Constitution  of 
States  relating  to  open  admissions 
public  schools. 

S.J.   Res.   28 — Proposing   ar 
ment  to  the  Constitution  of 
States  relative  to  neighborhoo^l 

S.J.  Res.  35 — Proposing  an 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unitfcd 

S.J.  Res.  36 — Proposing  an 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
relative  to  freedom  from  forced 
ment  to  schools  or  Jobs  becau^ 
creed,  or  color. 

S.J.  Res.  47 — Proposing  an 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
relating   to  open   admissions 
schools. 

S.J.  Res.  62 — Proposing  an 
to  the  Constitution  relating 
busing. 
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NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  CdAL  SUR- 
FACE MINING  AND  RECMMATION 
STUDY  ON  APRIL  30,  1973 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  enact 
ment  of  legislation  to  control  surface 
mining  activities  is  one  of  th;  highest 
priorities  of  the  93d  Congress. ':  'oo  often, 
the  Federal  Government  dtals  with 
critical  public  policy  problemj;  without 
paying  adequate  attention  to  the  full 
consequences  of  proposed  solut:  ons.  This 
has  frequently  been  true  in  mi  itters  in- 
volving degradation  of  our  env  ronment, 
where  actions  have  been  propos  ed,  based 
on  emotional  reactions  without  full  con- 
sideration of  all  of  the  Impacts  of  the 
proposal. 

To  better  understand  the  broblems 
presented  by  the  admitted  abus^  !s  of  sur- 
face mining,  the  chairman  of  iie  com- 
mittee. Senator  Jackson,  requ  (sted  the 
Coimcil  on  Environmental  Qua  ity  to  do 


a  study  of  various  regulatory  alterna- 
tives, their  costs  and  benefits,  their  im- 
I>act  on  the  environment,  and  how  they 
would  influence  the  social  and  economic 
conditions  of  local  communities.  This 
study  was  received  by  the  committee 
just  prior  to  the  hearings  on  surface 
mining  legislation  held  March  13,  14,  15, 
and  16. 

Because  witnesses  at  those  hearings 
had  not  had  an  adequate  opportunity 
to  study  the  report,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Minerals,  Materials  and  Fuels  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs has  scheduled  a  hearing  on  the 
study  on  April  30. 

The  subcommittee  has  asked  a  panel  of 
witnesses  to  appear  and  give  their  reac- 
tions to  the  study.  It  Is  our  hope  that 
their  comments,  combined  with  the  study 
Itself,  will  help  Congress  to  enact  better 
legislation.  The  hearing  will  be  held  In 
room  3110,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, beginning  at  10  a  jn. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


REQUIREMENT  FOR  SENATORS  AND 
CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES  TO  FILE 
FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURES 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
become  customary  each  year  about  this 
time  for  the  Select  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct  to  remind  Senators 
and  certain  employees  who  are  paid  by 
the  Senate  of  their  duty  to  file  personal 
financial  disclosure  statements  as  re- 
quired by  Senate  Rule  44.  Each  Senator 
is  required  to  file  two  statements  before 
May  15.  The  first  statement,  which  must 
be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate where  it  becomes  available  for  public 
inspection,  contains  a  report  of  contri- 
butions accepted  by  a  Senator  and  hon- 
orarlimis  received  by  him  during  the 
year  1972.  The  second  report  is  to  be 
filed  with  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  and  includes  a  copy  of  the 
Federal  income  tax  return  and  supple- 
mentary statements  of  certain  personal 
interests  in  property,  securities,  income, 
and  debts. 

Each  employee  who  was  paid  by  the 
Senate  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  $15,000  a 
year  at  any  time  during  1972  must  also 
file  these  same  reports. 

Also  due  on  May  15  itself  is  the  so- 
called  moonlighting  report  by  each 
employee,  regardless  of  salary  level,  who 
through  outside  employment  or  the  prac- 
tice of  a  profession  performs  personal 
service  for  compensation.  This  report  is 
made  to  his  supervising  Senator  in  ac- 
cordance with  Senate  Rule  41. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct  desires  to  assist 
Senators  and  employees  in  complying 
with  the  Senate  Rules  of  Conduct,  es- 
pecially in  the  filing  of  disclosure  reports. 
The  staff  of  the  committee  will  counsel 
in  detail  on  request.  Printed  instructions 
and  report  forms  have  been  revised  this 
year  and  may  be  obtained  upon  telephon- 
ing the  committee  office  on  extension 
2981. 


This  year  we  are  endeavoring  to  make 
these  instructions,  forms  and  any  other 
rountine  help  available  through  a  cen- 
tral source  in  each  office,  namely  the 
administrative  assistant  or  staff  direc- 
tor. But  any  inquiry  from  any  individual 
Senator  or  employee  will,  of  course,  be 
honored. 


A  NEED  FOR  AN  IMPROVEMENT  IN 
OUR  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  man  Is 
a  careless  despoiler,  and  throughout  his- 
tory has  ravaged  his  environment.  In  the 
1960's,  however,  he  began  to  react  against 
the  self -destructive  fall  out  of  reckless 
pollution,  and  Congress  cracked  down 
with  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act.  When  it  became  law  on  January  1, 
1970,  the  decade  of  the  environment 
began. 

In  late  1970,  Congress  enacted  the 
Clean  Air  Act  amendments,  which  gave 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
sweeping  powers  to  eliminate  smog.  Un- 
der the  act.  States  are  required  to  estab- 
lish plans  to  fight  smog,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  EPA  Administrator.  Re- 
cently, EPA  proposed  possible  gasoline 
rationing  in  Los  Angeles.  This  is  far  too 
drastic. 

Consequently,  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation for  a  crash  research  program  to 
develop,  within  3  years,  an  efficient, 
smog-free  alternative  to  the  internal 
combustion  engine. 

The  cost  could  nm  as  high  as  $900  mil- 
lion, this  would  be  a  mere  fraction  of  the 
$23  billion  that  the  National  Academy  of 
Science  estimates  carowners  will  pay 
yearly  for  smog  devices  on  internal  com- 
bustion engine. 

The  legislation  provides  for  investiga- 
tion of  a  variety  of  possible  financing, 
including  a  minimal  1-year  motor  vehicle 
registration  fee,  an  appropriation  from 
general  revenues  and  an  appropriate  In- 
crease in  gas  taxes.  The  most  sensible 
way  to  finance  this  research,  however,  is 
to  break  open  the  highway  trust  fund. 
The  fund,  which  has  encouraged  our 
overdependence  on  the  automobiles  by 
funding  up  to  90  percent  of  costs  for 
highway  construction,  at  least  should 
contribute  to  the  development  of  a  pri- 
vate vehicle  which  is  smog  free. 

Over  and  above  that,  I  believe  the  fund 
should  be  tapped  for  mass  transit.  The 
Government's  share  of  mass  transporta- 
tion costs  is  pitifully  small  in  relation 
to  Its  share  of  highway  costs.  Ehiring  re- 
cent debate  on  the  highway  bill,  I  sup- 
ported an  amendment  which  would  allow 
up  to  $850  million  for  mass  transit. 

WATER   QUALITT 

Industrial,  mimlcipal,  and  agricultural 
wastes  are  the  chief  source  of  water  pol- 
lution. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  passed  a  tough 
water  pollution  control  bill,  but  so  far 
the  administration  has  stood  in  the  way 
of  its  Implementation.  First,  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  it,  and  when  overridden,  he 
impounded  funds  Congress  had  appro- 
priated to  clean  up  our  waterways. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee  which 
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spent  coimtless  hours  refining  this  cru- 
cial legislation,  I  am  distressed  by  the 
President's  actions  for  two  reasons :  First, 
California  will  lose  more  than  $293  mil- 
lion in  1973  and  again  in  1974,  sharply 
curtailing  construction  of  treatment  fa- 
cilities to  halt  discharge  of  pollutants 
into  navigable  waterways  by  1985;  sec- 
ond, the  administration's  action  repre- 
sents a  usurpation  of  the  congressional 
function  and  threatens  the  balance  of 
powers  set  forth  in  the  Constitution.  I 
will  continue  to  urge  the  President  to 
release  this  money,  but  resolution  of  this 
question  may  ultimately  be  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court. 

SOLID   WASTES 

Bottles,  cans,  cartons,  paper,  and  other 
trash  fill  our  diunp  sites  and  litter  oiu- 
countryside  and  cities.  Scattered  refuse 
is  one  of  the  most  evident  forms  of  pol- 
lution. 

I  have  sponsored  legislation  to  pro- 
mote recycling  and  to  develop  improved 
methods  of  sewage  and  solid  waste  dis- 
posal. In  addition,  I  have  cosponsored  a 
bill  to  assist  the  States  in  carrying  out 
programs  to  dispose  of  abandoned  or 
junked  cars. 

NOISE    POLLtmON 

In  March  1972  I  introduced  the  En- 
vironmental Noise  Pollution  Control  Act. 
Big  business  interests  fought  the  bill,  and 
the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate  said 
its  adoption  was  a  "legislative  miracle." 
The  law  provides  for  the  first  concerted 
Federal  assault  on  the  din  which  has  be- 
come a  part  of  modern  living. 

Within  2  years,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  must  develop  statistics 
on  the  health  effects  of  noise  and,  sifter 
an  opportunity  for  public  comment  and 
participation,  set  standards  reducing 
noise  emissions  for  everything  from  vac- 
uum cleaners  to  jackhammers. 

Separate  provisions  are  provided  for 
regulating  noise  from  interstate  carriers 
and  aircraft.  The  EPA  will  set  standards 
for  trains  within  9  months.  In  the  same 
period,  EPA  will  review  the  adequacy  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration's 
efforts  to  reduce  aircraft  and  airport 
noise  and  make  recommendations  on  pos- 
sible additional  controls.  The  FAA  is  then 
required  to  follow  through.  Citizens  can 
sue  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

CONSEBVATION 

In  America,  nearly  70  percent  of  the 
population  lives  in  urban  areas.  Polluted 
air,  noisy  surroimdings,  and  general  con- 
gestion have  increased  dramatically  the 
demand  for  more  beaches,  parlu,  and 
wilderness  areas.  At  the  same  time,  in- 
creasing acres  of  coastline  and  open  space 
rapidly  are  losing  out  to  ill-planned  re- 
sort facilities,  shopping  centers,  and 
parking  lots. 

I  do  not  believe  economic  development 
and  environmental  quality  are  mutually 
exclusive,  but  to  have  both  will  take  co- 
ordinated planning  at  local,  State,  and 
Federal  levels. 

This  kind  of  cooperation  should  be 
encouraged — especially  in  fields  which 
promise  improved  conservation  and  man- 
agement of  our  natural  resources. 


Congress  recognized  this  need  by  en- 
acting, for  example,  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act,  which  encourages 
States  to  develop  a  comprehensive  set  of 
standards  to  guide  the  public  and  private 
uses  of  land  and  waters  in  coastal  zones. 

California  voters  responded  with  great 
foresight  by  adopting  the  coastline  ini- 
tiative. They  recognized  that  the  Federal 
legislation  depends  on  the  States  coming 
to  grip  with  their  coastal  land  use 
problems. 

I  believe  the  six  regional  commissions 
established  by  proposition  20  can  resolve 
local  disputes  over  development  and  offer 
an  effective  and  consolidated  statewide 
plan  for  our  1,000 -mile  coastline  by  the 
federally  set  1975  deadline. 

The  sad  truth  is,  however,  that  the  $5 
million  allocated  by  the  State  is  wholly 
inadequate.  Worse  yet  is  the  fact  that, 
once  again,  the  administration  has  elim- 
inated funds  for  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act.  I  will  work  to  have  these 
vital  funds  reinstated. 

WILDERNESS    AREAS 

The  California  wilderness,  where  man 
can  meet  nature  on  nature's  own  terms, 
is  in  great  need  of  protection.  Recrea- 
tional use  of  these  areas  is  among  the 
fastest  growing  forms  of  leisure  pursuit. 
Furthermore,  wilderness  areas  serve  as 
outdoor  classrooms  in  natural  history, 
laboratories  for  ecological  and  a  living 
example  of  the  original  American  land- 
scape. 

Already,  Congress  has  designated  18 
wilderness  areas  in  California.  These 
areas  are  a  good  first  step  In  setting  aside 
untouched  land,  but  more  needs  to  be 
done.  I  have  joined  Senator  Cranston 
in  introducing  legislation  to  add  an  addi- 
tional 883,000  acres  of  wilderness  In 
our  State  (S.  110-115).  These  bills  In- 
clude Agua  "nbla— Cleveland  National 
Forest — Emigrant — Stanislaus  National 
Forest— North  and  South  Yosemite, 
Santa  Lucia — in  and  near  Los  Padres 
National  Forest — Snow  Moimtain — 
Mendocino  National  Forest — and  Pin- 
nacles— Pinnacles  National  Monument. 
Clearly,  there  are  other  areas  which 
should  be  designated  and  I  plan  to  in- 
troduce further  wilderness  legislation 
soon. 

AN    TTBBAN    PARK 

I  have  introduced  legislation  (S. 
1270)  to  establish  the  Santa  Monica 
Mountain  and  Seashore  National  Urban 
Park.  The  bill,  cosponsored  by  Senator 
Cranston,  would  create  a  major  national 
park  along  the  beaches  of  Santa  Monica 
Bay  and  the  mountains  and  valleys  of 
the  Santa  Monica  Mountains  in  Los  An- 
geles and  Ventura  Counties. 

Never  before  in  America  has  such  a 
large,  concentrated  population  suffered 
from  such  a  scarcity  of  recreational  re- 
sources. Ten  million  people  live  In  metro- 
politan Los  Angeles;  yet  the  city  has  less 
open  space  than  any  other  metropolitan 
area  in  the  country,  including  New  York. 
To  compoimd  this,  over  8  million  Ameri- 
cans visit  southern  California  yearly. 

If  these  mountains  are  developed,  resi- 
dents and  visitors  will  lose  the  only  re- 
maining open  space  In  the  Los  Angeles 


basin  and  the  city's  last  remaining  non- 
polluting  buffer  will  disappear. 

THE    TXSTXrKZ 

I  am  committed  to  legislation  which 
is  directed  at  improving  the  quality  of 
our  life.  Congress  must  adopt  and  oversee 
legislation  which  is  both  innovative  and 
responsive.  We  must  embrace  and  im- 
plement the  sense  of  environmental  bal- 
ance which  is  absolutely  indispensable 
to  our  survival. 


COMMONWEALTH     ELECTRIC     CO 
INC..  OF  LINCOLN.  NEBR. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  a  milestone  in  the  history  of  one 
of  Nebraska's  important  industries. 

Commonwealth  Electric  Co.,  Inc.,  with 
headquarters  in  Lincoln,  was  founded  on 
AprU  2,  1923,  and  during  Its  half  cen- 
tury of  operations  has  helped  this  Na- 
tion move  from  conventional  electrical 
usage  by  homes,  farms,  commerce,  and 
industry  Into  a  new  era  of  technology 
requiring  massive  installations  of  the 
highest  complexity. 

Commonwealth  has  grown  Into  one  of 
the  few  contracting  and  engineering 
firms  with  the  overall  capability  of  han- 
dling all  electrical  requirements  involved 
in  the  generation,  transmission,  distribu- 
tion, and  use  of  electricity  practically 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

During  its  50  years  of  service  in  both 
peace  and  war,  Commonwealth  has  been 
recognized  by  our  Government  and  by 
distinguished  members  of  the  business 
and  industrial  community  for  technical 
expertise,  management  competence,  and 
employee  relations. 

Many  of  Commonwealth's  present  em- 
ployees have  been  with  the  company 
for  25  years  and  longer.  And  the  firm's 
relationship  with  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  is  a 
strong  asset  in  establishing  an  unblem- 
ished record  of  contract  completions. 

Pounded  by  Paul  Schorr,  Common- 
wealth is  still  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Schorr  family.  In  addition  to  iran- 
aglng  a  successful  company,  the  Schorr 
family  devotes  much  time  and  energy  to 
civic  activities  working  continually  to- 
ward the  Improvement  of  community 
Ufe. 

At  this  milestone  In  the  history  of  Com- 
monwealth, we  pause  to  recognize  this 
company,  Its  management,  and  its  em- 
ployees for  giving  this  Nation  another 
great  example  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem at  its  best. 


INCREASED  VIOLENCE  REPORTED 
IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor, 16  gim -shooting  incidents  in  Kfin- 
sas  City  schools  have  been  reported  since 
September. 

Everett  Copeland,  security  manager 
for  Kansas  City  schools,  is  quoted  as 
saying: 
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Violence   in   our   public   school   sys 
tems  has  ballooned  to  propor  ions    un- 
heard of  a  decade  ago — not  tp  mention 
20  years  ago. 

Mr.  J.  Glenn  Travis,  Depiity 
Superintendent  of  the  School  District 
Kansas  City.  Mo.,  has  reported 
staff  that  $231,801  will  be  spejit 
for  guards  and  other  security 
in  the  public  schools;  whereas 
no  fimds  were  spent  for  secmlty 
sions  and  it  is  unlikely  that  such 
was  even  considered  at  that  time. 

In  the  past  violence  in  high  s  chools  or 
elementary   schools   seldom   seemed   to 
amount    to   more    than   sporadic    van 
dalism,    isolated   fist   fights,   fjnd   occa- 
sional  outbursts   by   over 
students  after  a  football  game. 

Today  students  in  many 
to  have  foimd  it  necessary  to 
ons  as  an  equalizer  against  possible 
sailants. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaninfious 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the 
recent    editorial    from    the 
Science  Monitor  which  sums 
fortunate   picture  characteris!  ic 
and  which  could  well  be  a  wsfning 
the  future. 

There  being  no  objection,  thd  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thp  Record, 
as  follows : 

Problem:   Ouns  in  High  Schools 

Gunfire  In  U.S.  high  schools  Is  becoming 
more  frequent. 

Students  are  carrying  and  uilng  more 
guns  In  school,  and  some  school  guards  have 
armed  themselves  as  a  result. 

Most  Incidents  occur  at  Innerjclty  high 
schools.  The  weapons  are  usualy  cheap, 
small-caliber  handguns,  the  so-called  "Sat- 
urday night  specials."  Officials  relate  the 
Increase  to  the  revival  of  Juvenll*  gangs  In 
some  cities  and  the  persistence  |  of  racial 
tension. 

An    Associated    Press    survey    aibund 
country  Indicates  the  scope  of  the 

There  have  been  60  gun  episodes 
Angeles  schools  since  September, 
a  passing  car  killed  a  16-year-old 
Locke   High  School.  The  car  sped 
school   parking   lot,   and    three   pv  plls 
later  arrested. 

Fifteen    handguns    were    confls4ated 
year  In  Atlanta  schools.  A  12-yea 
angered  when   schoolmates   chldec 
disobeying  a  traffic  signal,  got  a  p  stol 
home  and  opened  ftre  on  the  scljool 
ground.  He  hit  no  one. 

Pour   high-school    pupils,   three 
girls,  were  expelled  in  January  In 
Cisco  for  carrying  guns. 

School  officials  In  Topeka,  KaiJ.,  took  a 
gun  from  a  girl  who  said  she  neefed  It  for 
protection. 

There  were  15  school  gun  cases 
and    four   In   Seattle   during   the 
Since  September.  15  incidents 
In  New  York  and  16  in  Kansas 

"We  have  a  problem  and  It  Is 
says  Everett  Copeland.  security 
Kansas  City  schools.   "Kids   carry 
different  reasons.  Some  say  they 
threatened.  Some  Involve  extortion 
Some  kids  Just  say  Its  a  status  symhbl 
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RETIREMENT  OF  WILBURN 
CARTWRIGHT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  8,  1973,  a  truly  great  Okla- 
homan  retired  from  public  life.  Mr.  Wil- 
bum  Cartwright  has  one  of  the  longest 
and  most  distinguished  political  careers 
in  Oklahoma  history.  Mr.  Cartwright 
will  always  be  remembered  by  Members 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  because  of  his  ex- 
cellent service  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  1927  to 
1943.  During  this  tenure  Congressman 
Cartwright  served  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Roads  and  Highways  Committee. 
He  left  his  influence  on  this  Nation  when 
he  authored,  with  Senator  Hayden  of 
Arizona,  the  Hayden-Cartwright  High- 
way Act  which  became  a  major  step  in 
the  development  of  the  Federal  Inter- 
state Highway  System. 

In  Oklahoma  Mr.  Cartwright  will  be 
remembered  as  an  individual  whose 
honesty  has  never  been  questioned  and 
whose  dedication  to  serving  the  citizens 
of  the  State  and  Nation  Is  to  this  day 
imsurpassed. 

The  Oklahoma  Legislature  has  passed 
a  resolution  commending  Mr.  Cartwright 
for  his  distinguished  service  to  the  State 
and  Nation. 

I  now  join  in  saying  thank  you  to  Wil- 
bum  Cartwright  and  wish  him  God's 
blessings  in  all  he  does. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Senate  Concttbbent  Resoltttion  No.  2 
A  resolution  commending  the  distinguished 
career    of   the   Honorable   WUburn    Cart- 
wright;  expressing  the  grateful  apprecia- 
tion of  the  legislature  and  people  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  for  his  fifty  years  of 
dedicated   and  productive  public  service; 
expressing  sadness  and  regret  for  his  recent 
accident   and   tendering   our   sincere   and 
heartfelt  wishes  for  a  ^eedy  and  complete 
recovery;  extending  best  wishes  for  a  happy 
eighty-first  birthday  and  for  health  and 
happiness  upon  his  retirement  from  public 
service;  and  directing  distribution 
Whereas,  on  January  8.  1973,  a  unique  and 
singularly  outstanding  career  of  public  serv- 
ice came  to  a  close  upon  the  retirement  from 
the    Oklahoma   Corporation    Commission    of 
the  Honorable  Wllburn  Cartwright,  member 
of  the  Commission  since  1954  and  holder  of 
high  elective  office  for  most  of  the  years  since 
his  Initial  election  to  the  Oklahoma  House 
of  Representatives  In  1914;  and 

Whereas,  prior  to  his  eighteen  years  of  serv- 
ice as  a  member  of  the  Corporation  Com- 
mission. Mr.  Cartwright  distinguished  hlm- 
.self  during  eight  years  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  Senate  of  the 
Oklahoma  Legislature;  sixteen  years  as  a 
member  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  Third  Congressional 
District;  four  years  as  Oklahoma's  Secretary 
of  State;  and  four  years  as  State  Auditor  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma;  and 

Whereas,  during  his  membership  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
Congress.  Mr.  Cartwright  served  with  energy, 
vision  and  distinction  as  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Roads  and  Highways  and, 
through  the  Hayden-Cartwright  Act  of  1934, 


was  Instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  our 
present  national  highway  system;  and 

Whereas,  as  a  member  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Cartwright  also 
served  as  an  active  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs  and  Veterans  Legisla- 
tion and,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Insular  Affairs,  was  Influential  In  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  granting  independence  to 
the  Philippine  Islands;  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Cartwrlght's  life  as  dedicated 
and  loyal  public  servant  and  citizen  also  In- 
cludes several  years  as  teacher  and  admin- 
istrator  of  public  schools  In  Coal,  Atoka. 
Bryan  and  Pittsburg  Counties;  as  teacher  of 
history  and  government  at  Southeastern 
State  College,  Durant;  as  a  soldier  In  World 
Wars  I  and  II,  rising  to  the  rank  of  Major  in 
the  latter  war  during  volunteer  service  In 
North  Africa,  the  Mediterranean  and  Italy 
prior  to  being  injured  at  Foggla,  Italy;  as 
civil  servant  with  the  Veterans  Admlnlstra- 
tlon,  following  his  service  with  the  United 
States  Army  In  the  second  World  War;  and 
as  a  member  of  several  civic  and  fraternal 
organizations  and  associations;  and 

Whereas,  born  In  a  log  cabin  near  George- 
town, Meigs  County,  Tennessee,  on  Janu- 
ary 12,  1892,  Mr.  Cartwright  moved  with  his 
pioneer  parents.  Jackson  Robert  and  Emma 
Cartwright,  and  several  brothers  and  sisters 
to  near  Wapanucka,  Indian  Territory,  in 
1903,  where  the  family  farmed  and  earned 
for  Itself  a  leading  role  In  the  life  of  this 
frontier  community;  and 

Whereas,  tenacity  of  will  and  purpose 
guided  Mr.  Cartwright  through  difficult  times 
and  circumstances  to  an  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Tennessee  and  Oklahoma 
and  to  a  law  degree  from  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  In  1920;  and 

Whereas,  an  early  and  abiding  concern  for 
the  well-being  of  his  community  and  Its 
people  led  Mr.  Cartwright  at  a  young  age 
Into  the  arena  of  politics  and  government 
and  to  a  larger  constituency,  to  be  followed 
by  other  members  of  this  publc-splrlted  fam- 
ily, including  his  father,  J.R.,  who  served 
In  the  Oklahoma  House  of  Representatives; 
his  brothers  Clifford  (Buck)  and  Keith,  each 
of  whom  served  in  both  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  State  Senate;  and  by  his 
nephew  Jan  Eric,  presently  serving  In  the 
House  of  Representatives;  and 

Whereas,  vigorous  and  energetic  through- 
out his  life,  Mr.  Cartwright,  one  week  short 
of  his  eighty-first  birthday,  suffered  an  un- 
fortunate Injury,  as  a  result  of  a  fall  on  the 
Ice  which  struck  the  capital  city  and  state 
on  Friday,  January  5,  1973,  while  making  his 
accustomed  walk  from  home  to  his  office 
and,  colncidentally,  his  last  full  working 
day  as  a  member  of  the  Corporation  Com- 
mission; and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Cartwrlght's  career  of  pub- 
lic service,  spanning,  as  It  does,  virtually  the 
entire  history  of  our  great  state,  stands 
without  parallel  in  the  annals  of  his  beloved 
Oklahoma,  and  his  contributions  to  his  state 
and  Its  people  will  long  endure  as  a  memo- 
rial to  the  dedication,  energy  and  integrity 
which  characterized  his  public  trust,  and  will 
serve  as  a  beacon  for  future  generations  as 
they  seek  examples  from  the  past  to  point 
the  way  toward  a  better  and  brighter  tomor- 
row. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  1st  session  of  the  34th  Oklahoma 
Legislature,  the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring  therein : 

Section  1.  That  the  distinguished  career  of 
public  service  of  the  Honorable  Wllburn 
Cartwright,  spanning  half  a  century  and 
much  of  the  entire  history  of  our  great  Stat© 
of  Oklahoma,  be  and  hereby  Is  officially  com- 
mended and  extolled. 
Section  2.  That  the  many  outstanding  con- 


tributions of  the  Honorable  Wllburn  Cart- 
wright to  his  state  and  Its  people  be  and 
hereby  are  commended  to  the  annals  of  the 
great  State  of  Oklahoma  and  offered  as  In- 
spiring examples  to  aU  who  aspire  to  public 
service. 

Section  3.  That  our  best  and  most  heart- 
felt wishes  are  extended  to  Mr.  Cartwright 
for  a  speedy  and  full  recovery  from  the  seri- 
ous injury  sustained  In  his  recent  accident. 

Section  4.  That  our  most  sincere  and  grate- 
ful appreciation  be  and  hereby  is  extended 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  this  state  to  a  dedi- 
cated and  loyal  public  servant  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  his  retirement  from  public  office, 
and  our  deepest  wishes  are  offered  to  Mr! 
Cartwright  for  a  happy  eighty-first  birth- 
day, to  be  celebrated  on  January  12,  1973, 
and  for  health,  happiness  and  continued  pro- 
ductivity In  all  his  endeavors  during  his  re- 
tirement years. 

Section  5.  That  a  duly  authenticated  copy 
of  this  Resolution  be  presented  to  the  Hon- 
orable WUburn  Cartwright  as  a  measure  of 
the  high  esteem  of  the  Legislature  and  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 
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SHELLFISH 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
GAO  has  released  a  study  of  Government 
regulation  of  sanitation  and  health  prac- 
tices with  respect  to  shellfish.  The  study 
concludes  that  Federal,  State,  and  in- 
dustry programs  designed  to  guard 
against  health  hazards  from  contami- 
nated shellfish  are  failing  to  protect 
American  consumers.  Potential  health 
hazards  associated  with  contaminated 
shellfish  include  the  risk  of  infectious 
viral  hepatitis,  typhoid,  salmonellosis, 
gastroenteritis,  and  polio.  Nearly  one- 
third  of  the  samples  analyzed  by  agen- 
cies under  the  GAO's  review  exceeded 
allowable  bacteriological  standards. 

Shocking  reports  on  food  inspection 
programs    have    by    this    time    become 
commonplace.  Over  the  past  2  years,  the 
public  has  learned  from  reports  by  the 
GAO  and  other  Government  sources  that 
meat  and  poultry  are  processed  in  in- 
sanitary   facilities,     that    frozen     and 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  are  proc- 
essed in  similar  conditions,   and   that 
meat,  poultry,  eggs,  and  milk  may  be 
contaminated  with  cancer-causing  sub- 
stances. The  latest  GAO   report,  con- 
cerning shellfish,  is  unfortunately  typi- 
cal of  what  we  have  seen  in  other  areas. 
It  is  absolutely  intolerable  for  these 
conditions  to  continue.  One  cause  of  the 
problem    has    been    the   disposition    of 
Federal  regulatory  authority  among  sev- 
eral agencies.  I  shall  introduce  legisla- 
tion   to    centralize    responsibilities    for 
these  functions   and  help   assure   that 
consumers  may  finally  begin  to  receive 
the  protection  they  deserve. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  digest 
of  the  GAO  report  on  shellfish  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  digest 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Comptroller  General's  Report  to  the 
Congress  | 
Digest 

WHY  THE  REVIEW  WAS  MADE 

The    General    Accounting    Office     (GAO) 
wanted  to  know  whether  the  National  Shell- 


fish Sanitation  Program  (NSSP)— a  volun- 
tary, tripartite  cooperative  program  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  shellfish  Industry  representa- 
tives—Is  effectively  Insuring  that  potentially 
harmful  shellfish  are  not  reaching  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  and  that  imported  shellfish 
are  meeting  U.S.  domestic  standards. 
Background 

/^°'*^'"  ^^^  ^°°'^'  °''"S.  and  Cosmetic  Act 
(PD&C  Act),  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion (PDA)  is  responsible  for  Insuring  that 
food— including  shellfish— shipped  in  Inter- 
state commerce  Is  safe,  pure,  wholesome 
lu  ^^r^"^^^^  ""'^^''  sanitary  conditions. 
Shellfish,  as  defined  under  NSSP,  Include  all 
edible  species  of  oysters,  clams,  and  mussels 
either  shucked  or  in  the  shell,  fresh  or 
frozen.  Processed  shellfish,  whether  domestic 
the  P^clct"'  ™°'^"°'«'l   ''y  ™A   under 

For  fresh  and  frozen  shellfish  shipped  in- 
terstate, FDA  seldom  uses  the  regulatory 
powers  of  the  PD&C  Act  but  relies.  Instead 
on  Its  participation  in  NSSP 

PDA  administers  this  tripartite  program 
for  the  Federal  Government.  FDA  annually 
reviews  each  State's  compliance  with  NSSP 
requirements  and  endorses,  or  withholds  en- 
dorsement of,  a  State's  program.  If  FDA  with- 
draws Its  endorsement  of  a  States  program 

shipments  from  that  State. 

There    are    20    shellfish-produclne    States 

s^"enfif.''''  e°"*  '^^  •»""««  llulTot 
nn!,/^  ,T''*  harvested  by  these  States  and 
another  16  mUlion  pounds  were  Imported 

fish  h^rv^J??""""  ^""^  °'  '^^  '^"1°'^  Shell- 
fish-harvesting acreage,  or  about  20  percent 
have  been  closed  to  domestic  harvesting  be- 

shenLh  n?°l*'"'"*'^'*  ^''*^^«-  About  1.620 
.heUfish  plants  are  certified  under  the  pro- 

fomme^ce'"'"   *^'""  ""^"'^^^   '"   »«t-«'«e 

.h^m?*,'"®'''!.'^^*^  selected  activities  of  four 
Shellfish-producing  States-Maryland  Ma^a- 

sessth^effe'nT,'"'''^'  ""'^  Washin'gton-lrat- 
offici  resnoS"T  °'  "^^^  ^°'''  ^^^  district 
H«  ^/f^P     ^i'''^  '°'"  monitoring  the  actlvl- 

n^  stat«^^  ^'**^'-  ^^^«  Shellfish-produc- 
ing States  accounted  for  about  53  percent  of 

ZiT^n\Z'  °^  '""^  '^«"°"^'  sh^lfi's^r^ro^' 

co?e''c?ed*'from'^,n  '°  '""''^"  ^**«^  ^^'"P'^s 
co.iectea   from    lo   approved    growing   areas 

•1  these  States  and  accompanlld  FDA  on  Ite 

^.spectlon  Of  30  shellfish  plants  selected  by 

GAO.  These  plants  represent  about  5  percent 

o    the  certified  plants  in  the  four  Stages  and 

sales  by  these  States. 

Shellfish  meat  samples  were  collected  dur- 
ing the  plant  inspections,  and,  at  GAO's  re- 
quest, FDA  analyzed  them  for  bacteria 
counts  and  for  the  presence  of  toxic  metals— 
'"«^.'^'"^'  '^*'*'  ^""^  cadmium-and  pesticides 

GAO  also  used  water  and  shellflsh  meat 
sample  results  previously  collected  and 
analyzed  by  the  States  to  evaluate  the  time- 
liness of  State  actions  and  the  effectiveness 
of  FDA  monltorshlp  under  the  program. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Overall  findings 

1.  Shellfish  not  meeting  NSSP  bacteriologi- 
cal standards  are  reaching  the  consumer  In 
quantities  sufficient  for  GAO  to  question 
NSSP's  effectiveness. 

2.  FDA  is  not  adequately  monitoring  the 
States  to  insure  that  shellfish  reaching  the 
consumer  are  pure,  safe,  and  wholesome. 

3.  The  States  Included  In  GAO's  review  are 
not  fulfilling  their  responsibilities  for  insur- 
ing that  shellflsh  are  harvested  from  only 
safe  waters  and  are  processed  under  sani- 
tary plant  conditions. 
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Potentially  harmful  shellfish  reaching  the 
consumer 
There  Is  a  potential  health  hazard  associ- 
ated with  eating  contaminated  shellfish  be- 
cause they  can  carry  Infectious  viral  hepa- 
titis, typhoid,  salmonellosis,  certain  forms  of 
gastroenteritis,  and  polio. 

PDA  has  not  established  Federal  standards 
for  bacteria  or  toxic  metals,  except  mercury 
m  shellfish  and  has  not  requested  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency— which  ree- 
ulat^  pesticides— to  establish  pesticide 
standards.  Instead,  FDA  relies  upon  the 
States  to  enforce  the  NSSP  bacteriological 
and  pesticide  standards.  Toxic  metal  eulde- 

nes  Which  NSSP  has  had  under  considera- 
tion for  several  years  have  not  yet  been  made 
a  part  of  the  program. 

Analyses  of  shellfish  meat  samples  fur- 
nished to  FDA  by  14  States  In  1970  showed 
that  24  percent  of  the  samples  exceeded  al- 
lowable limits  under  the  NSSP  bacteriologi- 
cal standards.  Of  the  samples  analyzed  dur- 
ing 1971  by  the  four  States  Included  in  GAO's 
StT   ^^    P"''^"^   exceeded   the   allowable 

dnH^nf^K  *."?^y^^  °^  shellflsh  meat  collected 
1.  'l^l'w  J°^"^  PDA-GAO  plant  Inspections 
showed  that  17  percent  of  the  samples  ex! 
ceeded  aUowable  bacteriological  limits ^e 
hXr^T^'^f  "]^''^^^  that  the  Shellflsh 
h«lrH  ^^"^^'nlnatlon-a  potential  health 
fr^m  ?~*"'*  probably  had  been  harvested 
Ire^.      "'"P^^y  ^l^slfled  or  closed  growing 

of^r*  Shellfish  meat  samples  also  contained 
other  contaminants. 

sheimsh^'^A  .^"^  ""*  required  to  sample 
Shellfish.  PDA  Is  not  required  under  NSSP  to 

exUt^anH^.'""*"'  '^"'P^^^  P'"^^'^  t^t  dC 
exist  and  does  not  generaUy  collect  shellfish 

"'"oFTJT"^  L''  °^  Pl*^^  inspections 
cif?L     .^      ""■  ®'^*^^^  reviewed,  one  had  a 

h^ViZlf^^T'''^''^^'^''''^^  P^°8ram.  two 
had  limited  programs,  and  one  had  no  mean- 
ingful program.  Neither  FDA  nor  thr four 

tHJfr\:''''^Tl  *^^^«  ''"'"'^^  sheUfish  to 
their  source  to  determine  whether  the  waters 
are  mUclasslfled  and  unsafe  for  harves?ln? 
Need  for  improved  monitoring  of  shellfish- 
growing  waters 
Neither  approved  :ior  closed  shellflsh- 
growlng  areas  were  monitored  effective^  Sy 
TOA  to  insure  that  shellflsh  harvested  were 
safe  to  eat.  Timely  action  was  not  taken  to 

lorraY.T-'''"  '''"'  P°°^  ^*^'  '^"^"ty.  and 
N-^^Tl!.  T^^  "^^"^  ""^  •='°^'J'  contrary  to 
NSSP  requirements.  States  have  not  always 
adequately  posted  or  patroled  closed  grow- 
ing  areas  to  deter  Illegal  harvesting. 
Plant  sanitation  conditions 
Of   the    30    shellflsh    plants    inspected    bv 
FDA  at  GAO's  request.  12.  or  40  percent,  had 
insanitary  conditions,  of  which  8,  or  about 
27  percent,  were  considered  to  be  significant 
FDA  is  not  aware  of  industrywide  sanita- 
tion conditions  because  of  the  limited  num- 
ber of    Inspections  and  methods  of  selecting 
plants  to  be  Inspected.  FDA  plant  evaluation 
procedures  do  not  give  adequate  considera- 
tion to  the  effectiveness  of  States'  actions  to 
obtain  correction  of  prior  Insanitary  condi- 
tions or  to  the  significance  of  current  p!ant 
deficiencies.   FDA  does   not   notify   violators 
officially  of  sanitation  standards  violated  or 
monitor  cases  to  promote  corrective  action. 
Control  over  imported  shellfish 
About  15.8  million  pounds  of  fresh,  frozen, 
and  processed  (cooked,  smoked,  etc.)  shell- 
fish were  imported  into  this  country  in  1971, 
of  which  12.4  million  pounds  were  harvested 
from  waters  uncertified  under  NSSP  stand- 
ards. Since  the  quality  of  the  shellflsh  har- 
vested and  the  conditions  under  which  they 
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were  processed  were  unknown,  tde 
safeguards  to  Insure  the  market  ng 
and  sanitary  shellfish  were  not  always 
able.  Further,  an  apparent  Inequity 
In  that  foreign  shellflshermen  ire 
quired  to  harvest  from  only  certlped 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
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With  respect  to  NSSP,  OAO 
that  the  Secretary,  HEW.  direct 
sloner,  FDA.  to: 

Notify  States  to  close  growing 
below  standard  unless  the  States 
writing,  that  there  Is  no  health 

Develop  with  the  States  a 
vey  plan  for  monitoring  all 
Including  a  minimum  number 
stations  and  frequency  of 

Develop  an  effective  patrol 
each   State  specifying  frequency 
and  posting  criteria  for  closed 

Withdraw  endorsement  of  a 
gram  If  the  State  does  not  takd 
and  timely  action  to  correct 
cles  relating  to  control  over 
closed  growing  areas. 

Annually  assess  the  overall 
dltlons  of  a  representative 
fish  plants. 

OAO  has  also  recommended  a 
changes  for  incorporation   into 
changes,   if   enacted   by  the 
strengthen  the  existing  program 
Ing  the  States  to  have  an 
sampling  program  and  to 
nlficance  of  conditions  found 
quacy  of  foUowup  actions  when 
plant  inspection  activities. 

Additionally,  to  carry  out  its 
ties  under  the  FD&C  Act.  OAO 
that  the  Secretary,  HEW,  dlreci. 
mlssloner.  FDA,  to: 

Use  the  regulatory  powers  und^r 
Act  In  those  Instances  where 
effective  in  correcting  Insanitary 

Establish  Federal  bacteriological 
of  quality  for  shellfish  and 
satisfactory  compliance  cannot 
under  NSSP. 

Establish  Federal  standards  for 
In  shellfish  and  request  the 
Protection  Agency  to  establish 
pesticides  in  shellfish. 

Collect    and    analyze    market 
shellfish  meat   taken  during 
shellfish  plants. 

Issue   written   notices  In  all 
FDA  finds  Insanitary  conditions 
plants  and  request  written 
tlon  taken  or  planned  to  correcjt 
tlons  and  to  insure  continued 

Obtain  and  monitor  the  results 
Inspections  of  shellfish  plants  an<  1 
up  actions  taken  when  insanltarr 
are  found. 
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AGENCY    ACTIONS    AND    tTNHXSOLt  ZD    ISSTTES 

OAO  submitted  drafts  of  this  leport  to  the 
Secretary.  HEW;  the  States  agencies  respon- 
sible for  shellfish  activities  in  th(  four  States 
Included  In  OAO's  review:  and  a  representa- 
tive of  the  shellfish  Industry,  fo;-  comments. 

The  recipients  agreed  generally  with  the 
findings  discussed  In  the  report.  HEW  con- 
curred In  OAO's  recommendatldns  and  ad- 
vised that  a  number  of  correqtlve  actions 
bad  been,  or  would  be,  taken. 

HEW  stated  that  one  of  the  pl'lnclpal  rea- 
sons FDA  had  not  played  a  mors  active  role 
during  the  last  several  years  wai  due  to  the 
fact  that  FDA's  limited  manpo'wer  resources 
have  been  directed  toward  attempting  to  cope 
with  what  appeared  to  be  even  more  critical 
problems,  such  as  microbiological  contami- 
nation and  drug  hazards. 

Need  for  additional  substant^e  increases 
In  FDA  staffing  for  Inspection  a  (rtlvitles  has 
been  recognized  by  the  President,  HEW.  and 
FDA,  according  to  HEW.  and  a  substtmtial 
Increase  for  such  activities  was  Included  In 
the  Department's  most  recent  (fiscal  year 
1973)  budget  request. 
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MATTXBS  rOB  CONSIDERATION  BT  THK  COMCRXSS 

The  Congress  should  consider  enacting  leg- 
islation which  permits  importing  fresh, 
frozen,  and  processed  shellfish  from  only 
those  countries  that  harvest  and  process 
shellfish  under  conditions  which  are  at  least 
equal  to  domestic  standards  to  insiire  that 
only  safe  and  wholesome  sheUflsh  are  Im- 
ported. 

Under  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act,  a 
similar  requirement  exists  to  Insure  that  im- 
ported meat  has  been  slaughtered  and  proc- 
essed imder  conditions  at  least  equal  to  do- 
mestic standards. 
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PROPER  NUTRITIONAL  PRACTICES 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  public  in- 
terest in  good  nutrition  has  grown  con- 
siderably in  recent  years  and  attention 
has  been  directed  to  what  can  be  done 
in  schools  to  teach  children  proper  nu- 
tritional practices. 

One  innovative  program  has  been  car- 
ried on  by  Miss  Lynn  Ketcham,  a  nutri- 
tionist in  Washington,  D.C. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle on  Miss  Ketcham's  project  which 
appeared  in  the  Sunday  Star  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

1  [From  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  25,  1973] 
The  Saga  of  Two  Whtte  Rats — Thet  Show 

Sixth  Graders  the  Effects  of  Oood  and 

Bad  Diets 

(By  Ruth  Dean) 

This  Is  the  saga  of  "Mickey"  and 
"Mighty" — two  white  rats  who  live  on  a  wln- 
dowsUl  at  Oibbs  Elementary  School  and 
show  the  children  how  to  eat. 

To  the  sixth  graders  In  the  Northeast 
Washington  school,  this  is  more  than  a  class- 
room nutrition  experiment  with  laboratory 
rodents. 

Every  day,  they  see  before  their  eyes  what 
four  weeks  of  good  and  bad  diets  have 
wrought  on  their  classroom  companions. 

You  would  hardly  believe  "Mickey"  and 
"Mighty"  came  from  the  same  litter.  Or  that 
"Mighty,"  the  Isirger  one  weighed  less  than 
"Mickey"  at  birth. 

"Mighty"  has  been  fed  what  nutritionists 
would  call  "a  well-balanced  diet,"  made  from 
foods  the  children  bring  every  day,  grind  up 
in  a  blender  and  feed  to  him  in  cake  form.  His 
liquid  nourishment  Is  a  bottle  of  water  he 
sucks  on  at  will  through  the  day. 

As  a  result.  "Mighty"  is  a  frisky,  bouncy 
rodent  with  good,  smooth  coat,  erect  tall 
and  the  strength  to  jump  up  on  the  bottom 
bar  of  his  cage. 

His  companion  by  contrast  is  a  forlorn - 
looking  runt  who  sucks  diffidently  all  day  on 
a  tiottle  of  soda  pop  at  cage  side.  His  food 
wafer  from  the  blender  ingredients  is  loaded 
with  carbohydrates  and  starches. 

"Mickey's"  tall  is  stiff  and  scaly,  his  hair 
Is  splotchy  and  broken  at  the  ends.  He  is 
fidgety,  nervous  and  timid.  His  red  eyes  have 
a  dull  look,  and  he  sleeps  a  lot,  according  to 
his  sharp  classroom  observers. 

"The  children  are  worried  about  'Mickey'," 
says  their  teacher,  Mrs.  Barbara  Bullock. 
"They  can  hardly  wait  for  the  experiment 
to  end,  so  they  can  feed  him  'a  good  diet'." 

The  experiment  Is  more  than  an  exercise 
in  classroom  curiosity.  It  has  a  message  for 
the  class  Itself. 

For  "Mickey's"  diet  is  exactly  the  fare  on 
which  many  of  the  youngsters  in  this  poor 
neighborhood  subsist. 

The  experiment,  and  one  like  it  at  the 
Miner  Elementary  School,  is  the  brain  child 
of  Miss  Lynn  Ketcham,  a  nutritionist  from 
the  neighborhood  mother  and  child  clinic  at 
18th  and  E  Streets  NE. 


Miss  Ketcham,  27,  Is  a  dedicated  young 
woman  whose  job  at  the  clinic  as  counselor 
to  mothers  and  children  up  to  12,  may  be 
phased  out  In  the  near  future  due  to  re- 
apportionment of  federal  funds. 

(The  project  comes  under  the  Maternal 
and  Child  Health  Services  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  which 
after  June  30  will  lose  its  authorization  to 
administer  project  grants.  Reapportionment 
of  funds  for  services  such  as  the  Northeast 
center  offers  will  be  folded  into  state  founda- 
tion grants. 

(Dr.  Roselyn  Epps,  chief  of  the  District's 
Division  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health,  when 
contacted  by  the  Star-News,  acknowledged 
that  the  fund  cutback  may  mean  the  closing 
of  some  local  centers,  but  that  she  and  her 
staff  "are  hopeful"  congressional  efforts  to 
secure  supplementary  funding  "will  succeed." 
Otherwise  remaining  centers  will  have  to 
double  up  on  services.) 

Miss  Ketcham  views  almost  with  despair 
what  the  fund  cutback  may  do  to  the  north- 
east neighborhood  which  so  badly  needs 
mother  and  child  services  such  as  prenatal 
and  postnatal  care,  weU  baby  clinics,  sup- 
plementary food  programs  and  nutrition 
education. 

"It's  like  throwing  a  piece  of  meat  In  front 
of  them;  then  snatching  it  away,"  she  said 
Wtterly. 

"What  we  see  here  In  the  clinic,"  she  said, 
"is  anemia,  obesity,  lead  poisoning  and  fail- 
ure to  thrive."  Anemia  is  probably  the  biggest 
problem.  "It's  the  disease  of  the  mal- 
nourished," she  said. 

"This  Is  the  syndrome  the  child  is  suffering 
from  on  the  diet  we're  feeding  "Mickey"  in 
the  Oibbs  School  experiment — soda  pop,  po- 
tato chips.  Jelly  sandwiches,  sugar-coated 
cereals,  candy  bars  and  lots  of  milk." 

Milk  is  a  necessary  part  of  diet,  but  not 
when  the  child  is  exclusively  fed  "lots  of  milk 
by  baby-sitters  so  his  stomach  is  too  full 
for  other  foods,"  she  explained. 

"Milk  is  low  In  Iron.  And  if  the  other  foods 
consist  of  cookies  and  potato  chips,  youYe 
going  to  have  an  anemic  child  on  your 
hands." 

Miss  Ketcham  concedes  "a  family  on  pub- 
lic assistance,  like  most  of  our  families  are, 
is  not  getting  an  adequate  balanced  diet, 
with  foods  processed  as  they  are  now.  TTiey're 
even  putting  sugar  in  baby  foods,"  she 
lamented.  "Can't  you  see  someone  on  welfare 
trying  to  stay  on  the  Weight  Watchers  diet? 
Fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  are  expensive. 

"Sometimes  I  feel  that  everything's  pro- 
grammed against  us,  including  food  cou- 
pons." 

Referring  to  a  New  York  Times  news  clip- 
ping on  her  desk,  dated  March  7,  she  ob- 
served, "It's  discouraging  when  you  read  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  cutting  out 
buying  canned  luncheon  meat  for  its  needy 
families  program  because  it  is  too  expensive, 
when  you  already  know  they've  cut  out  non- 
dry  milk  solids. 

"What  do  you  do?  These  cuts  strike  right 
at  the  working  poor." 

As  an  outgrowth  of  her  "frustration  at  see- 
ing what  people  have  to  live  on  under  some 
of  these  food  programs,"  Miss  Ketcham  said 
she  organized  a  nutritional  legislative  com- 
mittee last  year,  as  a  local  chapter  of  the 
National  Society  of  Nutrition  Education. 

"I  feel  if  we  nutritionists  band  together 
and  pick  up  a  phone  and  call  our  congress- 
men, maybe  well  get  some  action."  she  said. 
Despite  the  gloomy  prospects  ahead,  in- 
cluding limited  conunodlty  support  of  the 
school  lunch  program,  Miss  Ketcham  hopes 
she  is  sowing  the  seeds  for  whatever  city  or 
private  funding  may  take  Its  place.  Or  at 
least,  within  the  limits  of  her  our  program,  to 
Inculcate  Ideas  In  the  young  generation  that 
win  stick  with  them  for  the  future. 

Every  Wednesday,  she  visits  Glbbs  and 
Miner's  first,  second  and  third  grades  with 
a  bag  of  plastic  food  models,  from  which  she 
asks  them  to  grab  blindfolded  and  identify 
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the  "food"  they  hold  In  their  hands.  It  is  an 
hour  the  children  look  forward  to. 

"We  have  fun  with  foods,"  she  explained. 
"Sometimes  I'll  bring  a  fruit  they've  never 
tasted  before  like  cantaloui>e,  or  apricots — 
even  raw  spinach,  which  1  teU  them  can  be 
used  as  a  salad  green." 

Last  year,  she  had  a  "class"  of  overweight 
children  whom  she  encouraged  to  substitute 
carrot  and  celery  sticks  for  candy  bars.  What 
does  the  mischief,  she  said,  "is  an  overlndul- 
gent  grandparent  with  16  cents  and  the  avail- 
ability of  a  corner  store. 

"By  supper  time,  he's  so  stuffed  on  Jimk 
food,  he  has  no  room  for  what  may  be  a  nu- 
tritious meal  at  home." 

Miss  Ketcham  pointed  out  that  the  ghetto 
child  "who  has  the  Southern  black  heritage 
has  the  advantages  of  the  richest  food  heri- 
tage in  America.  Having  collard  greens  two 
or  three  times  a  week  probably  saves  him 
from  a  worse  vitamin  deficiency,"  she  said. 

"Greens  are  rich  In  vitamins  A,  C  and  B 
and  iron.  But  if  the  child  is  not  hungry  when 
he  gets  home,  it  will  do  him  little  good." 


URBAN  RENEWAL:   WHERE  WOULD 
CITIES    BE    WITHOUT   IT? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Kansas  City  Star  recently  carried  an 
editorial  which  presents  a  realistic  eval- 
uation of  the  urban  renewal  program 
as  it  has  operated  in  that  city  for  the 
past  20  years. 

The  article  points  out  that  urban  re- 
newal has  been  slow,  in  some  cases  un- 
successful, in  preventing  the  spread  of 
blight.  As  the  Kansas  City  experience 
demonstrates,  however,  the  program  has 
been  effective  in  many  areas  in  both  re- 
storing and  stabilizing  neighborhoods 
which  might  otherwise  have  deteriorated. 
To  cite  a  few  examples  of  the  accom- 
plishments, the  Land  Clearance  for  Re- 
development Authority  in  its  20-year 
history  has  cleared  close  to  100  acres  of 
land  in  the  central  city  and  imdertaken 
projects  covering  almost  8  square  miles 
outside  the  downtown  business  district. 
Among  the  most  notable  achievements 
under  urban  renewal  in  Kansas  City  is 
the  Hospital  Hill  health  complex,  in  addi- 
tion to  expansion  of  other  hospitals. 

This  year  President  Nixon  has  pro- 
posed a  new  approach  to  lu-ban  develop- 
ment—community development  special 
revenue  sharing.  Next  week,  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  will  begin  hearings  to  examine 
present  urban  programs  and  proposals 
for  restructuring  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  In- 
teresting editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Thre  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Kansas  City  Star,  Mar.  19,  1973] 

Urban  Renewal:    Where   Would   Crrres   Be 

Without  It? 

In  the  long  history  of  the  American  city 
no  single  event  has  had  a  more  profound 
effect  on  the  way  people  live  together  than 
federal  urban  renewal. 

It  was  a  program  born  of  necessity.  At 
the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  the  cities 
were  m  miserable  condition,  the  victims  of 
long  neglect.  First  it  had  been  the  depression 
years  when  dollars  were  short  and  little 
construction  took  place. 

Then  came  the  war.  Even  routine  mainte- 
nance was  deferred  because  of  national  pri- 
orities that  ranked  higher.  From  1929  to  1946 


little  happened  In  the  way  of  Improvement 
but  the  forces  of  decay  were  not  idle. 

Washington's  answer  was  urban  renewal. 
It  became  a  gigantic  attack  on  blight,  cost- 
ing billions  of  dollars.  Directly  or  Indirectly 
it  stimulated  private  and  public  investments 
costing  tens  of  billions. 

Now  it  appears  that  the  program,  at  least 
In  its  present  form,  has  become  a  casualty  of 
President  Nixon's  "New  Federalism."  As  A. 
J.  Harmon,  executive  director  of  Kansas 
City's  Land  Clearance  for  Redevelopment 
Authority,  puts  It: 

"It's  still  there  but  you  can't  see  It.  Six 
months  ago  I  wouldn't  have  thought  com- 
plete cutbacks  possible,  to  stop  projects  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream.  Now  I  believe  It. 
It  is  being  done." 

At  first  It  looked  as  though  Kansas  City's 
Convention  Center  would  be  an  early  cas- 
ualty. Funds  were  In  hand  to  finish  acquisi- 
tion of  the  south  block  of  the  2-block  site 
(Central  to  Broadway,  12th  to  14th) . 

Some  leeway  was  granted  to  complete  proj- 
ects under  way.  Federal  assistance  wiU  be 
available  to  acquire  the  remainder  of  the 
site.  But  that's  the  lone  exception  for  Kan- 
sas City. 

TTNCEHTAINTY    in    WASHINGTON 

No  one  can  predict  what  Congress  wUl  do, 
or  If  a  compromise  wUl  be  worked  out  with 
the  White  House.  As  of  now  it  seems  almost 
certain  that  federal  urban  renewal  will  not 
be  around  after  July  1,  1974.  That  date  falls 
almost  exactly  25  years  after  Congress  in- 
cluded urban  renewal  In  the  Housmg  Act 
of  1949  as  an  experiment. 

It  has  been  charged  that  President  Nixon 
has  written  off  the  cities.  This  is  unfair  be- 
cause it  Is  not  true.  His  plan  is  to  substitute 
community  development  revenue  sharing,  or 
direct  grants  to  the  cities,  In  place  of  the 
present  categorical  aid  grants  that  are  avaU- 
able  under  urban  renewal,  Model  Cities,  the 
Open  Space  Act  and  allied  programs. 

The  President  wants  the  priorities  set  by 
the  communities  Involved  Instead  of  the 
bureaucrats  In  Washington  and  he  has  ex- 
pressed It  about  that  bluntly.  Although  he 
win  not  establish  the  point  without  a  fight 
with  Congress,  perhaps  a  bitter  one,  most 
urban  observers  believe  Mr.  Nixon  will  win 
in  the  end. 

"It  has  often  been  said  the  cities  can  make 
decisions  better  than  Washington,"  John  L. 
Taylor,  city  manager,  observed  recently. 
"Now  we,  I  thmk  are  going  to  get  a  chance 
to  demonstrate  that.  We  have  a  chance  to 
succeed.  And,  I  suppose,  a  chance  to  faU." 

Harmon  adds:  "It  could  become  a  real 
dogfight  at  City  Hall  to  determine  who  gets 
what,  If  hX\  guidelines  are  removed." 

The  future  is  so  much  in  doubt  that  it  Is 
difficult  to  speculate  on  what  course  might 
be  adopted  \n  Washington.  It  is  not  prema- 
ture to  look  back  over  the  last  24  years  to 
appraise  what  has  occurred.  This  question 
seems  appropriate :  Has  urban  renewal  been  a 
boondoggle  of  epic  proportions,  as  some  have 
charged,  or  did  it  save  the  American  city,  as 
others  contend?  The  answer  would  seem  to 
He  somewhere  In  the  middle. 

Even  with  a  vast  expenditure  of  money  the 
cities  are  still  in  trouble  and  a  growing  num- 
ber of  people  find  them  \mflt  places  to  live. 
The  point,  however,  is  where  the  cities  would 
be  today  if  the  funds  had  not  been  spent  to 
wipe  away  decay.  The  Job  is  far  from  com- 
plete, but  enormous  strides  have  been  made 
since  1949, 

"The  problem  keeps  growing,"  Harmon 
says.  "Blight  creeps.  Unless  we  can  find  some 
way  to  stem  it.  Ward  Parkway  Is  going  to  be 
a  blighted  area.  Not  soon,  but  one  day." 

There  are  many  local  illustrations.  Many 
neighborhoods  that  were  strong  and  thriving 
when  the  Land  Clearance  for  Redevelopment 
Authority  was  organized  here  in  1953  have 
slipped  badly  in  the  last  two  decades.  Twenty 
years  ago  no  one  would  have  dreamed  that 


Block  92  (Main  to  Baltimore,  11th  to  12th) 
would  be  declared  a  blighted  area  and  all  the 
buUdlngs  demolished.  Or  that  the  Emery, 
Bird,  Thayer  Building  would  be  rated  as  one 
of  the  two  priority  sites  for  redevelopment  In 
Downtown  Kansas  City. 

"If  we  cut  off  urban  renewal,  what  is  going 
to  happen  to  the  Inner  city?"  Harmon  asks. 
"What  is  going  to  happen  to  Downtown?  We 
think  we  have  made  a  real  bite  into  it.  But 
there  is  so  much  that  remains  to  be  done." 

The  final  decision  will  be  made  sometime  In 
the  next  12  months  by  Congress  and  the 
White  House. 

Recently  Harmon  prepared  a  summary  of 
the  Kansas  City  experience  under  urban  re- 
newal. It  Is  an  Impressive  record  that  tells 
a  story  of  gradual  but  extensive  change.  The 
Impact  of  urban  renewal,  along  with  the  Mis- 
souri Redevelopment  Act,  a  companion  pro- 
gram, has  been  so  profound  that  a  native  son 
returning  after  an  absence  of  20  years  would 
have  to  ask  directions  to  find  his  way  arotind 
Downtown. 

Although  Harmon  Is  a  modest,  quiet  rnun 
who  makes  no  claims,  a  great  deal  of  the 
success  of  the  Kansas  City  program  can  be 
credited  to  his  Imagination  and  thorough- 
ness In  adapting  the  Washington  guidelines 
to  local  needs. 

In  the  last  20  years  almost  100  acres  In 
the  core  of  the  city  have  been  cleared  of 
blight.  This  work  has  directly,  and  in  a  few 
Instances  indirectly,  stimulated  new  con- 
struction with  a  value  of  about  a  quarter 
billion  dollars. 

All  of  the  Downtown  improvements  have 
not  been  built  on  land  cleared  under  the  fed- 
eral or  state  laws.  But  It  seems  fair  to  say 
that  most  of  the  buildings  that  have  gone 
up  on  private  property  nearby  would  never 
have  been  built  If  the  environment  had  not 
been  congenial  to  a  major  financial  invest- 
ment. 

No  one  in  his  right  mind  would  build  a  20- 
story  building  on  a  site  surrounded  by  worn- 
out,  dilapidated  structures  almost  ready  to 
fall  down.  Their  removal  not  only  upgrade 
the  property  they  were  buUt  on  but  also  ad- 
jacent locations.  It  is  the  old  chain  reaction 
where  one  Improvement  encourages  others 
to  proceed. 

IMPACT  beyond  downtovtn 

Because  so  much  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  the  need  to  save  the  core  cities  of 
America,  many  people  are  unaware  of  the  tre- 
mendous Impact  tu-ban  renewalhga  Intd  In 
the  older  residential  neighbgrilS^s  and  the 
areas  that  border  Downtoj>>fr       J 

Harmon's  report  lists  lyojecyoutside  the 
Central  Business  District  rTTfiTencompass  al- 
most eight  square  miles.  Planned  or  com- 
pleted construction  in  those  Eureas  carries  a 
value  of  about  $170  million.  Urban  renewal 
had  a  key  role  in  the  new  health-care  com- 
plex on  Hospital  Hill  and  in  the  expansion  of 
St.  Mary's  and  Trinity  Lutheran  hospitals. 

As  far  as  the  dally  life  of  Individuals  Is 
concerned  the  neighborhood  stabilization 
program  has  had  the  most  far-reaching  ef- 
fect. Here  the  effort  has  been  directed  at  re- 
moving the  few  deteriorating  buildings  in 
an  otherwise  sound  neighborhood  in  order  to 
reverse  a  downhill  trend. 

This  work,  now  well  under  way,  cannot  be 
halted  without  Jeopardizing  the  investment 
and  well-being  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Kan- 
sas City  families.  Neither  can  Downtown  re- 
newal be  stopped  before  the  Job  is  completed. 

Whether  urban  renewal  continues  in  its 
present  form,  or  under  Mr.  Nixon's  proposed 
community  development  revenue-shartng 
plan,  is  basically  immaterial.  The  Important 
point  Is  that  the  Job  of  saving  the  American 
city  Is  far  from  completed.  The  work  must 
go  on  whether  priorities  are  established  at 
City  Hall  or  in  Washington.  If  it  does  not 
proceed.  America  could,  in  time,  be  plunged 
Into  a  domestic  crisis  without  parallel  in  its 
history. 
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Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR 
dent.  I  have  opposed  the 
tend  financial  aid  to  North 
since  it  was  first  advanced. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  hav^ 
ligation   to   North    Vietnam 
hands  Americans  have  sufferec 

Furthermore,  the  argument 
to  Hanoi  would  be  a  parallel 
sistance  to  Germany  and 
World  War  II  does  not  stand 
Germany  and  Japan.  North 
not  been  destroyed,  and  its 
and   aggressive   government 
power. 

My  opposition  to  proposed 
for  North  Vietnam  has  been 
ened  in  the  last  few  days  with 
tions  by  former  American 
war  about  the  conditions  in 
camps  and  the  brutal  treatmen 
them  by  their  captors. 

The  treatment  of  our 
only  be  described  as  barbaria^ 
lated   the  laws   of   warfare 
standard  of  humanity  and 

For  the  United  States  to 
the   government   responsible 
outrages  would  be  a  travesty. 

One  of  the  most  revealing 
be  published  in  the  press 
treatment  of  our  prisoners  wa; 
ciated  Press  story  dated  Marqh 
originating  from  Portsmouth, 
based  on  interviews  conducted 
Portsmouth  Naval  Hospital  am 
much  detail  about  the  brutal 
North  Vietnamese. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent 
of  this  article  as  published  in 
em  Virginia  Daily  on  Friday, 
be  included  at  this  point  in 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

POW's  Subjected  to  Intense  Pi^sical  and 
Mental  Pain 
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Portsmouth,   Va. — American 
war  were  subjected  to  intense 
mental  pain  and  In  some  cases  w 
Isolatlon  for  as  long  as  four  year; 
mer  POWs  said  Thursday. 

Navy  Capt.  James  A.  Mulligan 
news  conference  at  Portsmouth 
pltal  that  no  man  was  immune 
called  "inhumane  treatment 
North  Vietnamese  used  physical 
Ings  and  drugs"  to  make  the 
wUl. 

Mulligan  spoke  out  at  the  news 
along  with  Lt.  Cmdr.  William  ^ 
Capt.  Allen  C.  Brady  and  Cmd 
Fell  owes. 

"I  think  you  can  say  treatmer^t 
bad.  was  Inhumane."  in  the 
Mulligan  said. 

He  said  he,  personally,  spent  42 
solitary  and  that  another  Navy 
Jeremiah   A.    Denton,   Jr.,   was 
four  years. 

Mulligan  said  the  North 
held  food,  water  and  medical 
adidtlon  to  administering  beatln 
ous  other  tortures  in  order  to 
make  antiwar  statements. 

Ninety-five    per    cent    of    the 
prisoners  were  physiclally  torture  1 
said — and  torture  finally  Induced 
80  per  cent  to  make  some  sort  oi 
for  the  enemy. 

Asked  about  the  means  of 
gan  said  men  spent  long  periods 
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NOtlTH  stocks,  shackles  and  leg  Irons;  'vere  beaten  or 

tied  with  ropes,  and  that  men  in  solitary  were 
placed  in  tiny  rooms  in  which  the  windows 
were  bricked  up. 

Fellowes  said  the  worst  torture  he  under- 
went was  when  the  North  Vietnamese  In- 
terrogated him  "about  an  aircraft  I  dldu't 
know  anything  about." 

He  said  his  hands  were  cuffed  behind  his 
back  and  ropes  were  tied  around  his  elbows 
until  they  met.  He  then  was  left  for  hours,  he 
said. 

When  he  continued  to  refuse  to  make  any 
statements,  he  said,  he  was  blindfolded, 
gagged  and  trussed  with  ropes  for  nine  hours. 
Fellowes  said  the  mistreatment  severely 
damaged  him  physically  and  that  he  lost  all 
control  of  his  hands  and  arms  and  had  to  be 
cared  for  by  his  roommate. 

He  said  It  was  a  year  before  he  was  able  to 
shave  himself,  and  that  he  still  suffers  some 
effects  of  the  torture. 

At  one  time.  Fellowes  said,  he  was  In  a  pris- 
on camp  in  which  he  was  close  enough  lo 
continually  hear  beatings  and  what  the  POWs 
referred  to  as  "the  fan  belts  hitting  Ameri- 
cans and  the  screams." 

Tschudy  said  the  most  trying  ordeal  for 
him  was  that  the  North  Vietnamese  would 
handcuff  his  hands  so  tightly  that  "they 
would  swell  up  and  turn  black." 

He  said  one  man  was  cuffed  this  way  for  23 
hours,  and  that  when  he  was  freed  "his  hands 
were  as  black  as  this  microphone  stand, 
and  blood  was  coming  through  the  pores  of 
his  skin." 

Tschudy  said  the  North  Vietnamese  "ex- 
perimented" to  find  out  what  each  mail's 
pain  tolerance  was. 

He  said  each  man  had  some  form  of  pain 
he  could  not  tolerate,  and  that  once  the 
North  Vietnamese  found  out  what  It  was, 
they  concentrated  on  it. 

Referring  to  the  years  of  torture  at  the 
hands  of  the  North  Vietnamese.  Mulligan 
said  In  regard  to  the  pain  the  men  suffered: 
"I've  been  broken.  I  think  everyone  here 
has  been  broken.  We  went  through  agony, 
over  and  over  again." 

All  four  Navy  officers  said  prison  camp  food 
basically  was  bad,  although  there  was  slight 
Improvement  in  1969,  which  they  credited 
to  American  pressures  tn  the  form  of  letter- 
writing  campaigns  to  the  North  Vietnamese. 
Mulligan,  who  was  shot  down  In  1966,  said 
his  weight  was  down  to  about  110  pounds 
ptlsoners  of     t-y  1969. 

pi  lysical  and  The   North    Vietnamese   refused   for   years 

placed  in      to  give  the  prisoners  salt.  Mulligan  said,  be- 
four  for-      cause  they  considered  them  "war  criminals" 

and  feared  that  salt  would  reward  them. 
Jr.  told  a         He  said  the  North  Vietnamese  finally  were 
'Javal  Hos-      convinced  the  men  were  suffering  from  severe 
fr(im  what  he      dehydration   and  needed  salt. 

that  the         After  the  North  Vietnamese  brought  salt 

:  orce,  beat-      into  the   prison   he  said,  "we  stole   it   and 

bend  to     hid  it  in  our  rooms  for  an  afternoon  snack." 

Talking  of  the  eternal  hunger  felt  by  the 

conference      men.  Mulligan  said : 

Tschudy,  "if  I  had  dropped  a  piece  of  rice  on  the 

John    H.      deck — and  it  was  a  very  dirty  deck,  I  might 

add — I  picked  it  up  and  ate  it." 
was  very         Obviously  embittered  toward  his  captors, 
prison   camps,      MuUlgar  said : 

"The  North  Vietnamese  arc  signatories  to 
months  in      the   Geneva   Convention.   It   is   unfortunate 
ofBcer,  Capt.      they  never  saw  fit  to  implement  the  provi- 
If olated   for     slons  called  for." 

He   said   his   captors   "used   everything   to 
with-      get  what  they  wanted." 
treatment  in         "They  withheld  medical   treatment,  they 
and  vari-     withheld  food,  they  withheld  water,  they  used 
men  to     forms  of  harassment  .  .  .  they  used  threats 
to  our  families  back  home"   In  addition  to 
American     physical  punishment,  he  said. 
Mulligan         But  apparently  worst  of  all  for  Mulligan, 
more  than      "They  used  darkness." 

statement         Describing  his   years  in  solitary  confine- 
ment. Mulligan,  in  a  barely  audible  voice, 
torture,  Mulll-      said: 

of  time  In         "I   was   kept   like   an   animal   in    a   cage. 


the  text 
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You've  been  to  the  zoo.  Animals  there  can 
look  through  the  bars.  I  didn't  have  any  bars 
to  look  through.  I  didn't  see  the  moon  ror 
years — maybe  four  or  five.  "It's  a  very  pretty 
sight." 

The  Navy  captain  said  the  only  way  to 
"beat"  isolation  was  through  the  prisoners' 
system  of  communication. 

He  said  a  man  In  solitary  could  send 
and  receive  messages  by  tapping  on  a  wall, 
but  men  on  the  outside  used  various  forms 
of  code,  including  hand  signs  similar  to  those 
used  by  the  deaf  and  a  "coughing  code." 

While  in  solitary,  he  said,  "Tou  could  keep 
in  contact,  but  you  never  saw  any  people." 

Punishment  for  communicating  with  other 
prisoners  were  common,  all  the  ex-POWs 
said,  as  were  "purges"  In  which  there  were 
mass  punishments. 

Asked  about  prisoners  killed  by  the  North 
Vietnamese.  Mulligan  recounted  what  he 
knew  of  two  escape  attempts  in  which  all 
the  men  were  recaptured. 

He  said  one  of  the  men  involved  disap- 
peared. 

"I  don't  know  what  happened  to  him," 
Mulligan  said. 

The  former  prisoners  of  war  said  each 
prisoner  worked  to  keep  a  mental  record  on 
each  man  he  knew  to  be  in  captivity  In 
order  that  all  could  be  accounted  for  if  and 
when  they  returned  to  the  United  States. 

"As  POWs,  our  No.  1  objective  was  to  get 
an  angle  on  every  man  In  Hanoi,"  Mulligan 
said.  "We  tried  to  account  for  every  man." 

All  four  men  said  they  know  of  other 
Americans  who  had  been  severely  Injured 
for  lack  of  medical  attention. 

Brady  said  many  returning  prisoners  "are 
deformed  today"  because  they  received  no 
treatment  for  broken  bones. 

In  1967.  Brady  said,  when  many  new  pris- 
oners were  coming  in  "Men  with  broken 
bones  were  left  for  days  at  a  time.  Many  of 
them  never  had  bones  set." 

In  many  Instances,  Mulligan  said,  medical 
treatment  purposely  was  withheld  to  force 
the  prisoners  to  capitulate. 

Recounting  his  own  experience.  Fellowes 
recalled  that  his  roommate  had  urgently  re- 
quested aid  after  the  torture  session  in  which 
Fellowes  lost  use  of  his  limbs. 

"It  took  17  days  for  them  to  even  come 
look  at  me."  Fellowes  said. 

Tschudy  said  despite  all  the  years  of  "tor- 
ment." it  was  not  until  shortly  before  the 
POWs  returned  that  he  got  what  he  called 
a  full  picture  of  communism. 

After  being  tortured  so  many  times,  he 
said,  finally  "They  torture  you  for  a  state- 
ment saying  how  well  you  were  treated." 


WILDERNESS  AREAS 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  wilderness — what  remains  of 
it — is  a  precious  and  nonrenewable  re- 
source. Today,  recreational  use  of  wil- 
derness areas,  where  man  can  meet  na- 
ture on  nature's  own  terms,  is  among 
the  fastest  growing  forms  of  leisure  pur- 
suit. 

Furthermore,  these  areas  serve  as 
outdoor  classrooms  in  natural  historj", 
sis  laboratories  for  ecological  research 
and  as  living  samples  of  the  original 
American  landscape. 

Already,  the  Congress  has  designated 
18  wilderness  areas  in  California  under 
the  protection  of  the  national  wilderness 
preservation  system  established  by  the 
1964  Wilderness  Act.  These  areas  are  a 
good  first  step  in  setting  aside  untouch- 
ed land. 

But  more  needs  to  be  done.  I  have 
joined  with  my  colleague.  Senator 
Cranston,  in  Introducing  legislation  to 
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create  six  additional  wilderness  areas 
in  California. 

First,  is  the  Agua  Tibia  Wilderness. 
This  area  is  a  part  of  the  Cleveland  Na- 
tional Forest  situated  north  of  San 
Diego  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Palo- 
mar  Mountain  Range.  The  total  acreage 
will  be  approximately  16,410  acres. 

Second,  is  the  Emigrant  Wilderness, 
an  important  area  in  the  High  Sierras. 
Basically,  the  area  will  comprise  land  in 
the  Stanislaus  National  Forest  totaling 
about  113,000  acres. 

Third,  is  an  area  of  about  692,500 
acres  in  Yosemite  which  will  be  known 
as  Yosemite  North  and  South  Wilder- 
ness Areas. 

Fourth,  is  a  bill  to  create  the  Santa 
Lucia  Wilderness.  22,250  acres  in  and 
near  the  Los  Padres  National  Forest. 

Fifth,  the  Snow  Mountain  Wilderness, 
will  comprise  nearly  37,000  acres  in  the 
Mendocine  National  Forest. 

Sixth,  is  the  Pinnacles  Wilderness,  an 
area  within  the  Pinnacles  National 
Monument  comprising  about  13,000 
acres. 

Clearly,  there  are  many  other  areas  in 
California  which  should  be  included  In 
the  wilderness  system  and  I  plan  to  in- 
troduce legislation  to  include  other 
areas. 

Frankly,  I  found  the  Forest  Service 
inventory  superficial.  It  is  a  strange 
paradox  today  to  find  Federal  agencies 
insisting  upon  complete  purity  in  wilder- 
ness areas — an  interpretation  which  co- 
incidentally  has  resulted  in  severely 
limiting  the  size  of  the  recommended 
wilderness  areas. 

It  appears  that  many  areas  have  not 
been  inventoried  as  roadless  which  de- 
serve consideration.  The  Forest  Service 
has  developed  its  own  interpretation  of 
what  can  qualify  as  wilderness  and  that 
interpretation  seems  to  hive  strayed 
from  the  standards  set  down  by  the 
Wilderness  Act. 

It  is  my  hope  that  instead,  the  Con- 
gress will  abide  by  the  spirit  of  the  wil- 
derness law  in  developing  and  giving 
final  approval  to  wilderness  area 
proposals. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  the  text 
of  the  six  proposed  wilderness  bills 
(S.  110-115). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  110 

A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  in  the 
Cleveland  National  Forest,  California,  as  the 
"Agua  Tibia  Wilderness"  for  inclusion  In  the 
National   Wilderness  Preservation   System 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  3(b)  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  (78  Stat.  891;  16  US.C.  1132(b) ),  certain 
lands  In  the  Cleveland  National  Forest,  Cali- 
fornia, which  comprise  approximately  sixteen 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ten  acres  and 
which  are  generally  depicted  on  a  map  en- 
titled "Agua  Tibia  Wilderness — Proposed" 
and  dated  March  1972,  are  hereby  designated 
as  wilderness. 

Sec.  2.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  Act 
takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
file  a  map  and  a  legal  description  of  the 
wilderness  area  with  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committees  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  and  such 


map  and  description  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  If  Included  in  this  Act: 
Provided,  however.  That  correction  of  cleri- 
cal and  typographical  errors  in  such  legal  de- 
scription and  map  may  be  made. 

Sec.  3.  The  wilderness  area  designated  by 
this  Act  shall  be  known  as  the  "Agua  Tibia 
Wilderness"  and  shall  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  WUderness  Act 
governing  areas  designated  by  that  Act  as 
wilderness  areas. 


S.  Ill 
A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  in  the  Stan- 
islaus National  Forest.   California,  as  the 
"Emigrant  Wilderness"  for  Inclusion  In  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  3(b)  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  (78  Stat.  891;  16  U.S.C.  1132(b) ).  certain 
lands  In  the  Stanislaus  National  Forest,  Cali- 
fornia,  which   comprises   approximately   one 
hundred  and  thirteen   thousand  acres  and 
which  are  generally  depicted  on  a  map  en- 
titled "Emigrant  Wilderness — Proposed"  and 
dated  March  1972,  are  hereby  designated  as 
wilderness. 

Sec.  2.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  Act 
takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  file  a  map  and  a  legal  description  of  the 
wilderness  area  with  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committees  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  and  such 
map  and  description  shall  have  the  same  force 
and  effect  as  If  included  in  this  Act:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  correction  of  clerical 
and  typographical  errors  in  such  legal  de- 
scription and  map  may  be  made. 

Sec.  3.  The  wilderness  area  designated  by 
this  Act  shall  be  known  as  the  "Emigrant 
Wilderness"  and  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Wilderness  Act  govern- 
ing are.<\s  designated  by  that  Act  as  wilder- 
ness areas. 


S.  112 
A    bill    to    designate    certain    lands    in    the 

Yosemite   National  Park   in   California   as 

wilderness 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  3(c)  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  (78  Stat.  890;  16  U.S.C.  1132(c)). 
certain  lands  in  the  Yosemite  National  Park. 
California,  which  comprise  about  six  hundred 
and  ninety-two  thousand  five  hundred  acres 
and  which  are  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Yosemite  North  Wilderness  and  Yosemite 
South  Wilderness — Proposed"  and  dated  Oc- 
tober 1972.  are  hereby  designated  as  wilder- 
ness: Provided,  however.  That  each  tract 
Identified  on  said  map  as  "Wilderness  Re- 
serve" is  designated  as  wilderness,  subject 
only  to  the  removal  from  each  such  tract  of 
the  existing  nonconforming  Improvements,  at 
which  times  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
directed  to  publish  notice  thereof  in  the 
Federal  Register.  Pending  such  notice,  and 
subject  only  to  the  existing  nonconforming 
improvements,  each  such  tract  shall  be  man- 
aged as  wilderness  in  accordance  with  section 
3  of  this  Act. 

Sec  2.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  Act 
takes  effect,  a  map  and  a  legal  description  of 
the  wilderness  areas  designated  by  and  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  be  filed  with  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committees  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  such  map  and  description 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if 
Included  in  this  Act:  Provided,  however.  That 
correction  of  clerical  and  typographical  errors 
in  such  legal  description  and  map  may  be 
made. 

Sec  3.  The  wilderness  areas  designated  by 
and  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  known  as 


the  "Yosemite  North  Wilderness "  and  the 
"Yosemite  South  Wilderness"  and  shall  be 
administered  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Wilderness  Act  governing  areas 
designated  by  that  Act  as  wilderness  areas, 
except  that  any  reference  in  such  provisions 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  Secretary  ol 
the  Interior. 

S.  113 
A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  in  San  Luis 
Obispo  County,  California,  as  the  "Santa 
Lucia  Wilderness"  for  Inclusion  In  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That.  In  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  (78  Stat.  890).  certain  lands  in  and  ad- 
jacent to  the  Los  Padres  National  Forest. 
San  Luis  Obispo  County,  California,  which 
comprise  about  twenty-one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  and  which  are  gen- 
erally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Santa  Lu- 
cia Wilderness — Proposed"  and  dated  Jan- 
uary 1973,  are  hereby  designated  as  wilder- 
ness: Provided,  however.  That  the  tract  iden- 
tified on  said  map  as  "Wilderness  Reserve" 
is  designated  as  wilderness,  subject  only  to 
the  removal  of  the  existing  and  temporary 
nonconforming  improvement,  at  which  time 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  directed  to 
publish  notice  thereof  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. Pending  such  notice,  and  subject  only  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  existing  noncon- 
forming improvement,  said  tract  shall  be 
managed  as  wilderness  in  accordance  with 
section  3  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this 
Act  takes  effect,  a  map  and  a  legal  descrip- 
tion of  the  wilderness  area  designated  by  and 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  such  map  and  description 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if 
Included  in  this  Act:  Provided,  however.  That 
correction  of  clerical  and  typographical  er- 
rors In  .such  legal  description  and  map  may 
be  made. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  wilderness  area  designated 
by  and  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  known 
as  the  "Santa  Lucia  Wilderness"  and  shall  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  governing  areas  designated 
by  that  Act  as  wilderness  areas,  except  that 
portion  outside  the  boundary  of  the  Los  Pa- 
dres National  Forest  shall  be  so  .idministered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  5  of  the  Wilderness  Act.  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and,  within  the  portion  of 
such  area  outside  the  boundary  of  the  Los 
Padres  National  Forest,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  are  authorized  to  acquire  by  dona- 
tion, purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  exchange  cr  ctherwlse  any  non-Fed- 
eral lands  located  within  the  .^rea  designated 
as  wilderness  by  this  Act  as  the  appropriate 
Secretary  may  determine  necessary  or  de- 
sirable for  the  purp>oses  of  this  Act  and  the 
Wilderness  Act. 

Sec  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

S.  114 
A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  In  the 
Mendocino  National  Forest,  California,  as 
the  "Snow  Mountain  Wilderness"  fpr  in- 
clusion In  the  national  wilderness  preser- 
vation system 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  (78  Stat.  890) ,  certain  lands  In  the  Men- 
docino National  Forest,  California,  which 
comprise  approximately   thirty-s»ven   thou- 
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sand  acres,  and  which  are  generall  r 
on  a  map  entitled  "Snow  Mountai  i 
Wilderness  Area"  and  dated  June 
hereby  designated  as  wilderness 

Sec.  2.  As  soon  as  practicable  aft^r 
takes    effect,    the    Secretary    of 
shall  flle  a  niap  and  a  legal  des<i'lptlon 
the  wilderness  area  with  the  Interli  )r 
sular  Affairs  Committees  of  the  Unl  ted 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent!  tl 
such  map  and  description  shall  havi  i 
force  and  effect  as  If  included  In 
Provided,  however.  That  correction 
and   typographical   errors   In  such 
scrlptlon  and  map  may  be  made. 

Sec.  3.  The  wilderness  area 
this  Act  shall  be  known  as  the 
tain  Wilderness"  and  shall  be  adi^ilnlstered 
by   the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  governing  areas  designated  by 
as  wilderness  areas. 
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S.  115 
A  bUl  to  designate  certain  lands  id  the  Pin- 
nacles National  Monument  In  pallfomla 
as  wilderness 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  states  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In 
accordance  with  section  3(c)  of  tie  WUder 
ness  Act  (78  Stat.  890),  certain  lai  ds  In  the 
Pinnacles  National  Monument,  California, 
which  comprise  about  thirteen  thousand 
acres  and  which  are  generally  dejlcted  on 
a  map  entitled  "Pinnacles  Wilderness— Pro- 
posed" and  dated  AprU  1968,  a^  hereby 
designated  as  wilderness. 

Sec.  2.  As  soon  as  practicable  ifter  this 
Act  takes  effect,  a  map  and  legal  diiscrlptlon 
of  the  wilderness  area  designate^  by  and 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committees  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  such  map  and  diiscrlptlon 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  efect  as  If 
Included  in  this  Act:  Provided,  I  however. 
That  correction  of  clerical  and  typographical 
errors  in  such  legal  description  and  map  may 
be  made. 

Sec.  3.  The  wUderness  area  desl^  nated  by 
this  Act  shall  be  known  as  the  "  Pinnacles 
Wilderness"  and  shall  be  admlnlitered  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  th  e  Wilder- 
ness Act  governing  areas  designated  by  that 
Act  as  wilderness  areas,  except  that  any  ref- 
erence in  such  provisions  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  be  deemed  to  b  >  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Secretary  of  the  InterU  r. 
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METHAQUALONE      BY      THE 
LIONS:    MORE    STRINGENT 
TROLS  NEEDED 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  In  *he  early 
1900's,  a  nonaddictive  so-called  wonder 
drug  was  marketed  as  a  substitute  for 
morphine.  It  was  called  heroii.  That 
treacherous  drug  still  plagues  Ihis  Na- 
tion, leaving  us  with  over  600.00 )  heroin 
addicts.  Today,  another  brand  of  poison 
saturates  our  society,  and  the  insidious 
consequences  of  drug  abuse  surf i  ice  once 
again.  Quaalude,  Parest,  Sopor,  Dptlmil, 
and  Somnafac  are  brand  names  for  the 
drug  methaqualone.  Methaqualofie  is  the 
name  of  a  dangerous  drug. 

Labeled  a  safe,  nonaddictive 
pill,  methaqualone  is  promoted 
stitute  for  barbiturates.  Despite 
tisements  to  the  contrary,  the 
Letter  on  Drugs   and  Therape^itics 
1966   reported   methaqualone  _ 
cases  in  England.  Methaqualone 
in  Japan  comprised  half  the  drug 
hospitalized    in    that    country 
1963  and  1967.  German  medical 
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also  record  methsuiusilone  poisoning 
cases.  Clinics  throughout  this  Nation 
now  indicate  that  the  tranquilizer  is  in- 
deed physically  addicting.  Yet,  users  find 
the  drug  easily  obtainable. 

The  handwriting  is  on  the  wall  and  it 
is  not  very  hard  to  read.  Dangerous  drugs 
produced  in  mass  quantities  invite  mass 
abuse.  Methaqualone  sales  have  in- 
creased 360-fold  since  1965.  It  quite  pos- 
sibly ranks  as  the  most  abused  drug  on 
the  streets  today.  Yet,  methaqualone  is 
legally  made,  legally  advertised  as  non- 
addicting,  and  legally  prescribed  in  much 
the  same  way  as  vitamins. 

The  "underground"  did  not  produce 
the  methaqualone  used  on  the  streets. 
Mass  availability  of  the  drug  is  a  product 
of  the  conduct  of  legitimate  drug  com- 
panies. Methaqualone  addicts  are  prod- 
ucts of  our  own  negligence. 

Methaqualone  occupies  the  dubious 
position  once  held  by  heroin,  LSD,  and 
amphetamines  among  the  drug  abuse 
cult.  It  occupies  no  position  on  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  list  of  schedule  II  controlled 
drugs.  The  evidence  gathered  to  date  sug- 
gests that  methaqualone  is  a  highly  dan- 
gerous substance.  But  until  recently,  Fed- 
eral officials  considered  methaqualone 
safe.  These  officials,  however,  are  now 
beginning  to  take  appropriate  action  to 
warn  the  public  of  the  dangerous  physical 
and  mental  effects  of  this  drug. 

There  is  a  4-  to  5-year  interval,  even 
after  certification  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  before  any  drug  side 
effects  can  be  fully  realized.  We  are  not 
certain  how  this  drug  affects  body  chem- 
istry. We  are  not  certain  how  to  treat 
methaqualone  abusers.  We  are  learning, 
however,  and  we  do  know  something  of 
the  tregedy  which  can  befall  such 
abusers. 

Methaqualone's  Immediate  efifect  Is  a 
numbing  of  the  central  nervous  system. 
It  was  never  really  intended  to  cause 
sleep,  just  sleepiness.  The  dreamlike, 
euphoric  sensation  Is  lauded  by  those  who 
abuse  it.  Abusers  receive  an  exhilarating 
"high"  along  with  a  stupefying  dnmken 
sensation.  The  "thrill"  Is  in  resisting  the 
urge  to  sleep. 

Methaqualone  is  preferred  among  mul- 
tiple drug  users.  When  taken  in  combi- 
nation with  other  controlled  narcotic 
substance  depressants,  such  as  alcohol  or 
barbiturates,  a  dangerous  or  even  fatal 
sjTierglstic  efifect  has  been  observed.  Alco- 
hol reacts  adversely  with  methaqualone, 
thus  increasing  the  drug's  eflfects  and 
making  overdose  quite  possible.  Acute 
poisoning  may  result  from  this  mixture, 
especially  in  the  intoxicated  person,  who 
in  a  judgment-impaired  condition  may 
not  realize  the  amount  of  either  drug  in- 
gested. 

The  Rorer  Co.,  original  American  proc- 
essors of  methaqualone,  found  that 
"single  doses  ranging  from  8  to  20 
grams  have  produced  severe  toxicity 
and  death."  According  to  doctors  who 
have  treated  methaqualone  addicts,  most 
of  the  patients  were  taking  only  four 
pills,  or  1.200  milligrams,  a  day.  BNDD 
has  recently  concluded  that  even  these 
minimal  doses  produce  a  severe  physical 
dependence  characteristic  of  the  barbi- 
turate-alcohol type.  Physicians  contend 
that  any  sedative-hypnotic  can  result 


In  a  fatal  withdrawal.  The  victim  Is 
seized  by  sudden  convulsions  and  re- 
quires immediate  medical  attention. 
BNDD  studies  confirm  that  abrupt  with- 
drawal causes  severe  headaches,  cramps, 
compulsive  shaking,  chills,  and  loss  of 
appetite. 

Users  obtain  methaqualone  with  mini- 
mum difficulty.  Some  steal  prescription 
pads  and  forge  them.  Others  do  not  need 
a  written  prescription.  A  short  call  from 
a  sympathetic  physician  or  black  mar- 
keteer can  be  sufficient.  Drug  firm  repre- 
sentatives flood  medical  centers  with  free 
samples.  Presented  as  harmless  by  high- 
pressure  mass  advertising,  experiment- 
ing youth  become  enticed  and  entrapped. 

In  the  past,  Government  has  fought 
drugs  with  police.  We  have  banned  un- 
controlled manufacturing  of  drugs.  The 
President  has  made  great  strides  toward 
international  drug  control.  Yet.  what 
good  has  Government  regulation  done  If 
we  cannot  control  the  distribution  of  an 
addicting  drug,  still  being  mass  pro- 
duced by  our  own  domestic  drug  com- 
panies? 

We  know  there  Is  a  distribution  prob- 
lem. Drug  firms  make  money  supplying 
methaqualone  which  finds  its  way  to 
the  pusher.  In  a  recently  published  re- 
port entitled  "Control  Recommendations 
for  Methaqualone."  BNDD  demonstrated 
how  serious  the  distribution  problem  has 
become.  The  following  tables,  supplied 
by  BNDD.  reveal  the  alarming  yearly 
increases  in  manufacturers'  distribution 
of  this  drug: 

Company  No.  1:  Methaqualone  yearly 
distribution  figures 

Date  of  distribution;  400  mg.  dosage  units 
distributed: 

Prior  to  Oct.  1969,  0. 

1970,  2.100.000  (approx.) . 

1971,  3,100,000  (approx.) 

1972,  4,000,000  (approx.). 

Company  No.  2:  Methaqualone  yearly 
distribution  figures 

Date  of  distribution;  400  mg.  dosage  units 
distributed : 

Prior  to  Oct.  1971,  0. 
1972,  7,000.000  (approx.). 

Company  No.  3:   Methaqualone  yearly 
distribution  figures 

Date  of  distribution;  300  mg.  dosage  units 
distributed : 

Prior  to  Feb.  1969,  0. 

1970,  3,500,000  (approx.). 

1971,  6,000,000  (approx.). 
1972,9,000.000  (approx.). 

Company  No.  4:  Methaqualone  yearly 
distribution  figures 

Date  of  distribution;  400  mg.  dosage  units 
distributed: 
Prior  to  Sep.  1970,  0. 

1971,  10,000,000  (approx.). 
1972,22,000,000  (approx.). 

Company  No.  S:  Methaqualone  yearly 
distribution  figures 

Date  of  distribution;  300  mg.  dosage  units 
distributed : 

Prior  to  Sept.  1967,  0. 
1968,  8,000,000  (approx.). 
1969,47.000,000  (approx.). 
1970,  70,000,000  (approx.) 
1971.80,000.000  (approx.). 

1972,  105.000.000  (approx.). 

We  know  how  to  handle  the  distribu- 
tion problem.  A  short  time  ago.  amphet- 
amines were  In  abimdant  supply.  They 
are  now  far  more  difficult  to  acquire. 
Amphetamines     were     reclassified     as 
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schedule  n  drugs  and  removed  from  the 
streets.  Federal  drug  officials  should 
consider  immediate  curtailment  of 
methaqualone  production  by  putting  in- 
to effect  distribution  controls  which 
would  limit  methaqualone  use  to  legiti- 
mate medical  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  the  drug  abuse  problem 
Is  a  malignant  disease.  Small  children 
accldently  swallow  powerful  chemical 
agents.  Youths  seek  artificial  tranquility 
from  pure  poison.  Adults  resort  to  heavy 
drug  doses  to  cover,  but  not  solve,  their 
problems.  Government  policy  must  be  so 
structured  as  to  safeguard  the  public 
from  distorted  advertising  which  would 
shackle  human  volition. 

In  January  of  this  year,  I  wrote  At- 
torney General  Richard  Kleindienst.  Dr. 
Jerome  Jaffe.  Director  of  the  Special  Ac- 
tion Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention, 
and  then-Food  and  Drug  Administration 
Commissioner  Charles  Edwards  calling 
their  attention  to  the  Increasing  abuse 
of  methaqualone  throughout  the  United 
States.  I  urged  each  of  these  officials  to 
report  to  me  on  the  feasibility  and  de- 
sirability of  curtailing  methaqualone 
production  and  distribution. 

The  Justice  Department  forwarded  a 
response  In  mid-February.  It  reported 
that  an  Investigation  by  the  Bureau  of 
Nsurcotlcs  and  Dangerous  Drugs  was  In 
the  final  stages  at  that  time.  The  results 
would  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  his 
scientific  and  medical  evaluation. 

Dr.  Jaffe's  response  stated  that — 

There  Is  no  question  that  methaqualone 
causes  physical  and  psychological  dependence 
and  Is  responsible  for  Intoxication  and  over- 
dose deaths. 

Commenting  on  the  widespread  avail- 
ability and  the  Increasing  use  of  this 
drug.  Dr.  Jaffe  concluded  that — 

More  stringent  controls  seem  needed,  and 
It  seems  to  me  that  bringing  this  drug  under 
the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
Control  Act  of  1970  Is  a  necessary  step. 

FDA  Commissioner  Edwards  reached 
the  same  conclusion.  After  describing 
the  remarkable  similarity  of  the  effects 
of  barbiturate  and  methaqualone  abuse, 
the  Commissioner  wrote: 

Production  of  this  preparation  can  be  cur- 
tailed by  transfer  of  Schedule  II  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Con- 
trols Act  of  1970. 

Dr.  Jaffe  and  Dr.  Edwards  both  pointed 
out.  however,  that  before  a  schedule  II 
classification  can  be  made,  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  must 
first  submit  a  report  outlining  the  pat- 
terns and  extent  of  abuse,  accompanied 
by  recommendations  for  control,  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. With  this  report  and  the  scien- 
tific and  medical  evaluation  report  com- 
piled by  the  FDA.  the  Secretary  then 
determines  whether  to  recommend  to 
the  Attorney  General  that  proceedings 
to  add  methaqualone  to  Schedule  II  be 
initiated. 

On  March  15.  1973,  John  IngersoU, 
Director  of  BNDD,  submitted  a  36-page 
report  on  methaqualone  to  HEW  Sec- 
retary Caspar  Weinberger.  The  report 
concluded  that  this  drug  produces  a  se- 
vere dependence  effect  and  Is  abused  by 


several  varying  segments  of  American 
society.  Mr.  IngersoU  recommended  that 
methaqur.lone  be  placed  in  Schedule  II 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act. 

Thus,  the  first  step  toward  curtailment 
now  has  been  taken.  The  BNDD  report 
and  the  Justice  Department's  recom- 
mendation have  been  completed. 

Indeed,  the  problem  has  aroused  con- 
.siderable  Interest  In  the  Senate  also. 
Senator  Bayh  Is  currently  conducting 
hearings  in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Juvenile  Delinquency  in 
order  to  assure  prompt  distribution  con- 
trol and  production  curtailment. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  necessary 
evidence  and  data  are  complete  and  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  Immediate  action  on 
the  part  of  Secretary  Weinberger  de- 
claring that  methaqualone  Is  medically 
and  scientifically  dangerous  enough  to 
necessitate  a  schedule  n  classification. 
The  three  officials  I  contacted  all  agree 
that  the  drug  Is  Inherently  dangerous. 
In  particular.  Commissioner — now  HEW 
Assistant  Secretary-designate — Edwards 
Informed  me  that — 

Methaqualone.  which  differs  chemically 
from  the  barbiturates  (Is  remarkably  simi- 
lar In  Its  pharmacological  actions. 

In  a  letter  dated  February  23,  1973,  to 
Mr.  IngersoU,  Dr.  Edwards  stated: 

We  brieve  there  are  other  sedative-hyp- 
notic drugp  which  currently  constitute  a  na- 
tional health  hazard  due  to  their  abuse  li- 
ability, (emphasis  added) 

He  specifically  referred  to  methaqua- 
lone as  falling  within  that  category.  In 
his  response  to  me.  Dr.  Edwards  included 
examples  of  literature  reports  and 
articles  concerning  methaqualone  abuse 
which  tend  to  demonstrate  that  there  is 
already  compiled  sufficient  information 
to  justify  a  schedule  n  classification  for 
methaqualone.  I,  therefore,  urge  Secre- 
tary Weinberger  to  submit  his  determi- 
nations to  the  Attorney  General  forth- 
with. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  following  documents  be  Included 
in  the  Record:  My  Initial  inquiry  to  the 
Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention, the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Department  of  Justice ;  the 
responses  from  Dr.  Jaffe  dated  March  9, 
1973.  Deputy  Attorney  General  Sneed 
dated  February  14.  1973.  and  Commis- 
sioner Edwards  dated  March  2,  1973,  re- 
sponding to  my  original  inquiry;  a  sum- 
mary of  literature  reports  of  methaqua- 
lone misuse,  attached  to  Dr.  Edwards' 
letter  of  March  2;  Commissioner  Ed- 
wards' letter  to  BNDD  Director  John 
IngersoU  dated  February  23,  1973;  the 
letter  from  Mr.  IngersoU  to  me.  advising 
me  of  his  recommendation  regarding 
methaqualone;  the  BNDD  report,  "Con- 
trol Recommendations  for  Methaqua- 
lone." containing  the  findings  and  con- 
clusions of  the  Bureau;  an  outstanding 
article  titled  "Methaqualone:  The  'Safe' 
Drug  That  Isn't  Very"  by  Danled  Zwerd- 
llng.  appearing  In  the  Washington  Post, 
November  12,  1972;  recent  articles  en- 
titled "Warning  on  Sopors."  and  "The 
Deadly  Downer,"  appearing  In  News- 
week— February  12,  1973 — and  Time — 
March  5.  1973 — respectively;  and  a  stiU 
more  recent  piece,  "New  *JekyU-Hyde' 


Drugs:  U.S.  Seeks  Speedy  Action."  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor — March 
26,  1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

JANUABT    19.    1973. 

Dr.  Jerome  Jaffe. 

Director,  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention,  New  Executive  Office 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Db.  Jaffe:  It  has  recently  come  to  my 
attention  that  a  drug  known  as  methaqualone 
Is  being  widely  abused  In  this  country,  and 
I  would  appreciate  your  investigation  into 
the  matter. 

Since  1965  when  the  Rorer  drug  firm  first 
introduced  methaqualone  as  a  "nonbarbltu- 
rate"  tranquilizer  and  sleeping  pill  (under 
the  trade  name  Quaalude) ,  many  other  drug 
maniifacturers  have  entered  the  methaqua- 
lone business:  Amar-Stone  with  Sopor, 
Parke-Davis  with  Parest,  Wallace  with  Opti- 
mil. 

Advertised  as  being  safe  and  non- addictive, 
evidence  now  indicates  that  methaqualone 
can  hook  persons  on  a  habit  as  Invldlotis  as 
that  brought  on  by  barbiturates  and  pro- 
duce withdrawal  effects  far  worse  than 
heroin.  As  early  as  1966,  the  Medical  Letter 
on  Drugs  and  Therapeutics  warned  doctors 
In  the  United  States  that  the  British  Medi- 
cal Journal  bad  discovered  Instances  of 
physical  addiction  to  methaqualone.  Accord- 
ing to  doctors  who  have  treated  methaqua- 
lone addicts,  most  of  those  hooked  were  tak- 
ing only  fotir  pills,  or  1200  milligrams,  a  day. 

According  to  reports,  there  is  also  a  sharp 
Increase  in  the  number  of  methaqualone 
overdose  cases.  Rorer  Company  Itself  re- 
portedly found  that  single  doses  ranging 
from  8  to  20  grams  have  produced  severe 
toxicity  and  death.  In  addition,  when  meth- 
aqualone users  mix  these  pills  with  even 
small  amounts  of  alcohol,  the  ill-effects  of 
the  drug  are  multiplied. 

Even  my  own  conversations  and  from  ac- 
counts I  have  seen,  methaqualone  now  has  a 
larger  market  on  the  streets  and  college  cam- 
puses of  this  country  than  even  marihuana 
and  LSD.  Drug  clinics  around  the  country 
report  that  they  have  never  seen  any  drugs 
available  so  freely  in  this  quantity.  Unlike 
most  illicit  drugs  on  the  streets,  methaqua- 
lone Is  not  manufactured  underground — 
almost  all  of  It  is  produced  legitimately  by 
reputable  drug  manufacturing  companies. 

Sales  of  methaqualone  have  Increased  360 
times  since  the  year  It  was  Introduced.  Drug 
companies  are  making  money  even  from  the 
methaqualone  sold  on  the  black  market,  since 
the  companies  must  increase  production  of 
the  drug  to  replace  the  drugs  that  are  di- 
verted from  legal  channels. 

Although  the  drug  manufacturing  com- 
panies are  said  to  have  received  many  com- 
plaints from  drug  clinics  around  the  country, 
to  date  they  have  refused  to  change  even 
their  advertising  or  labeling  practices. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  an  investigation  could  be 
scheduled  at  the  earliest  possible  date  and 
a  report  submitted  to  me  describing  what 
can  and  should  be  done  at  this  time  to  cur- 
tail production  of  these  pills  and  to  limit 
their  use  to  legitimate  medical  purposes,  and 
specifically  whether  mere  rigid  controls  are 
necessary  under  the  schedules  set  forth  In 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  of  1970. 

In  the  final  analysis,  aren't  our  youth  con- 
fronted with  enough  grotesque  enticements 
to  wTCck  their  lives  through  illicit  drug  use. 
such  that  the  Federal  government  need  not, 
by  continuing  its  current  policy,  aid  and  abet 
that  tragic  development? 
Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  H.  Percy. 

U.S.  Senator. 
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Office  of  the  Deputy  AiriRKET 

General. 
Washington,  DC,  February  14,  1973. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  This  is  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  January  19,   1973.  calling  at- 
tention to  the  Increasing  abuse  c  f  methaqu 
alone  In  the  United  States. 

You  may  be  assured  that  the 
is  not  unmindful  of  this  probl 
need  to  bring  this  drug  under 
Federal  controls.  To  that  end,  tho 
Narcotics    and    Dangerous    Drugs 
final  stages  of  an  investigation  ol 
and  extent  of  methaqualone 
country,  and  will.  In  the  near 
a  control  recommendation  to  t 
of  the  Department  of  Health. 

Welfare  for  his  scientific  and 

tlon  thereof.  At  the  present  time 
as  to  which  schedule  of  the 
stances   Act   of    1970,    (CSA), 
should  be  assigned  has  not  been 
ever,  once  that  decision  has  beer 
the   recommendation   paper 
Bureau  will  be  happy  to  send  yoi 

Inasmuch  as  the  Investigation 
the  methaqualone  being  abused 
legitimately  manufactured  prod 
sufficient  to  cut  down  diversion  . 
posed.  These  controls  as  prescribe!  1 
ules  II  and   III  of  the   CSA 
stringent   security  measures, 
readily  retrievable  records,  and 
on  prescriptions.  Such  controls   _„. 
an   Impact  on   bulk  manufactur  srs 
form    manufacturers,    distributor  3 
particular  Importance  with  regard 
qualone,  on  the  minority  of  physl<  1 
prescribing  habits  are  such  that 
trolled  drug  will  be  dispensed  in 
quantities  with  little  or  no  profe 
tiny  (especially  where  that  drug 
be  a  "safe"  alternative  to  barl 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  . 
your  interest  in  this  problem 
that  you  notify  the  Bureau  of 
Dangerous  Drugs  if  you  have 
tlon  that  would  assist  them  In 
tlon   of   their   recommendation 
presentation  of  the  government's 
any    administrative    or    Judicial 
which  may  result  from  that 
tlon. 

Sincerely, 

Joseph  T.  Si^eed, 
Deputy 
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controls  seem  needed  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  bringing  this  drug  under  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Control  Act 
of  1970  is  a  necessary  step.  However,  that 
Act  specifically  requires  that  before  a  drug 
be  scheduled  the  Attorney  General  must 
make  certain  findings  and  then  request  an 
opinion  from  the  Secretary  of  HEW  relating 
to  medical  and  scientific  considerations  set 
forth  in  Section  201(b)  of  PL  91-513.  In  light 
of  this  clear  legislative  directive,  the  Attor- 
ney General  is  precluded  from  even  request- 
ing such  an  opinion  until  he  receives  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  the  drug  or  substance  in 
question  has  a  potential  for  abuse  and. 
among  other  things,  is  being  abused.  I  have 
been  advised  that  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs  has  been  working,  for 
some  time,  to  develop  the  necessary  evidence 
of  abuse  requested  under  this  Title. 

In  order  to  bring  methaqualone  under 
these  appropriate  Federal  controls  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  has 
been  conducting  an  investigation  of  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  methaqualone  abuse  in 
the  United  States.  This  Investigation  is  now 
in  its  final  stages.  Inasmuch  as  the  investi- 
gation has  revealed  that  the  methaqualone 
being  abused  derives  from  legitimately  man- 
ufactured products,  control  sufficient  to  sub- 
stantially reduce  diversion  must  be  imposed. 
My  Office  has  been  advised  that,  in  the  near 
future,  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  will  submit  a  recommendation 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  move  methaqualone  into  Sched- 
ule Two  under  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
of  1970.  However,  at  the  present  time,  this 
Is  not  public  Information  and  we  will  ap- 
preciate your  holding  this  information  In 
confidence  until  the  recommendation  is  sent 
by  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  to  the  Secretary. 

In  addition  to  tighter  controls  on  metha- 
qualone. we  are  seeking  to  educate  physicians 
in  practice  to  the  hazards  inherent  in  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  this  drug.  The  Programs 
Division  of  the  Special  Action  Office  is  pre- 
paring to  distribute  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion, and  to  other  health  and  drug  abuse 
treatment  agencies  and  programs,  informa- 
tion on  the  hazards  of  the  use  of  this  drug 
and  suggestions  for  appropriate  interven- 
tion. 

You  may  be  assured  that  we  share  your 
deep  concern  over  the  problem  of  metha- 
qualone abuse  and  will  continue  to  work 
toward  solutions. 

With   kind   personal   regards,   I  remain, 
Respectfully  yours. 

Jerome  H.  Jaffe,  M.D., 

Director. 

Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, AND  Welfare, 

March  2.  1973. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  This  is  in  further 
reply  to  your  January  19  letter  about  meth- 
aqualone. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration (FDA)  Is  very  much  concerned 
about  methaqualone  abuse,  particularly 
among  young  drug  users,  and  has  been  gath- 
ering data  on  the  use  and  misuse  of  this 
drug  for  several  months.  Methaqualone,  a 
prescription-restricted  drug,  is  a  sedative- 
hypnotic  which  differs  chemically  from  the 
barbltuates  but  is  remarkably  similar  to 
these  agents  in  Its  pharmacological  actions. 

Production  of  this  preparation  can  be  cur- 
tailed by  transfer  to  Schedule  II  of  the 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1970.  Drugs  in  Schedule  II 
are  those  which  have  a  high  potential  for 
abuse,  while  at  the  same  time  have  a  cur- 
rently accepted  medical  use.  Ifr  is  the  At- 
torney General  who  establishes  annual  pro- 
duction quotas  for  drugs  In  Schedule  II. 


At  the  request  of  the  Attorney  General, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Well 
fare  furnishes  the  Attorney  General  with  a 
scientific  and  medical  evaluation  of  the  drug 
and  his  recommendations  as  to  whether  the 
drug  should  be  controlled.  Although  ihe 
Attorney  General  Initiates  proceedings  to 
control  drugs,  the  Act  does  make  provision 
for  the  Secretary  to  request  that  action 
be  taken. 

The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  which 
has  primary  responsibility  for  enforcing  the 
laws  against  the  misuse  of  dangerous  drugs, 
has  been  documenting  actual  Instances  of 
"street"  use  and  making  seizures  of  meth- 
aqualone. At  the  same  time,  FDA  is  now 
evaluating  the  available  data  necessary  to 
determine  whether  to  recommend  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
that  he  request  the  Attorney  General  to  ini- 
tiate proceedings  to  add  methaqualone  to 
Schedule  II.  In  the  meantime,  we  have  com- 
municated our  concern  to  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
(BNDD),  Department  of  Justice,  and  re- 
quested that  he  complete  investigations  nec- 
essary to  determine  whether  additional  con- 
trols are  warranted  to  reduce  or  prevent 
further  widespread  abuse  of  methaqualone. 
A  copy  of  this  letter  is  enclosed. 

As  examples  of  the  kinds  of  informa- 
tion upon  which  our  scientific  and  medical 
evaluation  are  based,  we  enclose  a  summary 
of  literature  reports  of  misuse  of  meth- 
aqualone and  also  copies  of  several  articles 
on  the  subject. 

We  hope  this  information  will  be  helpful, 
and  we  will  keep  you  fully  informed  of  any 
decisions  made  concerning  the  distribution 
and  availability  of  this  drug.  If  there  is 
any  additional  assistance  we  can  provide, 
please  let  us  know. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  C.  Edwards,  M.D.. 
Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs. 

Department    of   Health.    Educa- 
tion. AND  Welfare. 

Rockville,  Md.,  February  23, 1973. 
John  E.  Ingersoll, 

Director.  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  Department  of  Justice,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Ingersoll:  We  have  recently  re- 
ceived your  document  concerning  the  abuse 
of  the  sedative-hypnotic  derivatives  of  bar- 
bituric acid  with  the  recommendations  for 
control  under  Schedule  II  of  PL.  91-513  of 
nine  specific  drugs.  We  will  evaluate  the  data 
which  you  have  submitted  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  factors  specified  in  Sec. 
201(b)  of  PL.  91-513. 

In  addition,  we  believe  there  are  other 
sedative-hypnotic  drugs  which  currently  con- 
stitute a  national  health  hazard  due  to  their 
abuse  liability.  We.  therefore,  request  that 
you  consider  investigating  the  following 
drugs  to  determine  whether  additional  con- 
trols are  warranted  to  reduce  or  prevent  wide- 
spread abuse. 

Glutethimlde  (Doriden  of  Ciba  Labora- 
tories) : 

Listed  as  having  a  high  abuse  llabilttv  by 
the  WHO,  currently  in  Schedule  III. 

Methyprylon  (Noludar  of  Roche  Labora- 
tories ) : 

Listed  as  having  a  high  abuse  liability  by 
the  WHO,  currently  in  Schedule  III. 

Meprobamate  (Mlltown  of  Wallace  Labora- 
tories) : 

Listed  as  having  a  high  abuse  liability  by 
the  WHO.  currently  in  Schedule  IV. 

Methaqualone  (Quaalude  of  Rorer  Labora- 
tories) : 

Current  reports  of  widespread  abuse 
among  the  youth  in  the  U.S.  Listed  in  the 
Convention  of  Psychotropic  Substances  in 
Schedule  IV  with  methyprylon  and  mepro- 
bamate, not  presently  scheduled. 

In  order  to  expedite  any  recommendations 
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which   you  may  make  after   gathering  the 
data,  we  are  currently  sutdying  the  scientific 
and   medical   aspects   of    the   potential   for 
abuse  of  these  drugs. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  C.  Edwards.  M.D., 
Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs. 

Methaqualone:   Summary  or  Literature 

of  Misuse 
Madden,   J.   S.    (1966   Brit.   Med.   J.   1,676: 
"Dependency  on  Methaqualone  Hydrochloride 
(Melsedln)". 

Four  patients  were  found  to  exhibit  the 
following  features  while  taking  Mandrax,  a 
combination  of  methaqualone  and  diphen- 
hydramine: a  strong  desire  to  continue  the 
drug,  a  tendency  to  increaise  the  dose,  and  a 
psychic  dependence  on  the  drug's  effects. 
The  first  case  was  an  alcoholic  who  took 
1200  mg.  daily  and  died  two  years  later  from 
cardiac  failure  ("unrelated"  to  Mandrax). 
Another  alcoholic,  after  abstaining  from 
alcohol,  consumed  Mandrax  at  the  rate  of 
7500  mg.  daily,  but  were  so  spaced  over  the 
day  as  to  enable  him  to  continue  working. 
One  other  was  a  woman  who  ngested  1500 
mg.  daily  and  the  last,  another  woman,  trans- 
ferred to  Mandrax  after  establishing  a  de- 
pendence on  at  least  four  other  barbiturates 
and  she  took  3000  mg.  daily.  Madden  notes 
that  he  had  not  had  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve the  patients  when  meihaqualone  was 
removed,  so  that  he  could  not  in  fact  con- 
firm the  presence  of  withdrawal  symptoms. 
DeAlarcon,  R.  (1969)  Brit.  Med.  J.  1,122- 
123:  "Methaqualone". 

A  "number"  of  depression  and  anxiety  pa- 
tients who  had  been  prescribed  methaqua- 
lone for  insomnia  were  found  difficult  to 
transfer  to  less  powerful  hypnotics  even 
after  the  main  psychiatric  Illness  had  been 
treated.  Methaqualone  was  a  high  preference 
drug  among  patients  for  dealing  with 
chronic  Insomnia;  it  was  also  found  to  give 
them  a  "buzz". 

DeAlarcon,  R.  (1969)  Brit.  Med.  J.  1,319: 
"Mandrax  and  Methaqualone". 

Three  cases  of  accidental  overdose  of  Man- 
drax. all  in  young  people  with  a  prior  his- 
tory of  drug  abuse  were  Indicated. 

Benady.  D.  R.  (1969).  Brit.  Med.  J.  1.577- 
578:  "Mandrax". 

The  author  cites  two  of  his  own  patients 
as  "addicted"  to  Mandrax  including  evidence 
of  craving  and  Increase  of  dosage  to  2100  mg. 
per  day.  Both  patients  reported  using  Man- 
drax to  "escape  the  conflicts  in  their  lives." 
Three  further  cases  of  "addiction"  were  said 
to  have  been  presented  by  other  consultants, 
details  omitted. 

"An  Epidemiological  Analysis  of  the  Fluc- 
tuation of  Drug  Dependence  In  Japan"  Kato. 
Musaaki,  M.D..  The  International  Journal  of 
the  Addictions  4(4).  pp.  591-621.  Dec.  1969. 
Methaqualone,  known  in  Japan  by  the 
trade  name  Hyminal,  began  to  be  abused 
after  1960,  through  December.  1962  when  the 
number  of  arrested  youths  rose  to  1.942  and 
further  increased  until  1964.  when  it  became 
available  by  prescription  only,  and  exhibited 
the  word  "powerful"  as  a  labeling  require- 
ment. The  year  1962  showed  SSTc  of  the  abus- 
ers residing  in  Tokyo  (prior  to  the  subse- 
quent spread  throughout  the  country),  72% 
of  them  male,  28 '~r  female,  and  22%  in  the 
15-year-old  age  bracket.  58%  of  whom  were 
high  and  middle  school  students,  20.8%  em- 
ployed and  21.2%  unemployed  non-students. 
In  this  age  group  81.4%  of  those  arrested  in- 
volved delinquent  behavior. 

In  a  survey  of  drug  abusers  and  addicts 
treated  in  853  mental  hospitals  in  Japan  from 
1963  to  1966,  methaqualone  was  abused  by 
42.8%  with  the  greatest  concentration  fall- 
ing between  ages  21-25,  with  a  3:1  ratio  of 
male  to  female.  The  chief  motivation,  by  self- 
disclosure,  for  their  drug  use  was  Influence  of 
friends  to  use  of  mq.  The  main  reason  for  ad- 
mission was  anti-social  behavior  as  a  func- 
tion of  drug  action  for  mq..  rather  than  with- 


drawal symptoms,  although  16%  did  exhibit 
withdrawal  symptoms,  7%  of  the  convulsive 
type  and  9%  of  the  delirium  type.  ("Some  of 
the  arrested  male  delinquent  abusers  con- 
tinued using  mq.  until  increased  "tolerance" 
toward  it  required  their  using  larger  and 
larger  doses  until  they  were  admitted  to  men- 
tal hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  withdrawal 
symptoms  or  antisocial   behavior.") 

In  another  hospital  (out-patient)  popula- 
tion an  investigation  of  63  drug  addicts  of  all 
ages  was  conducted  from  May  1963  to  July 
1967  by  N.  Takahashl  to  correlate  drug  choice 
with  three  personality  syndromes  as  defined 
by  Takahaskl.  Most  of  the  addicts  were  in 
their  twenties  and  thirties,  with  the  former 
composing  the  greater  part.  The  abused  drugs 
were  mq.  other  hypnotics,  minor  tranquiliz- 
ers and  analgesics.  The  three  personality 
classes  were  taken  by  Takahaskl  from  obser- 
vations in  dally  life  and  psychotherapeutic 
sessions.  They  were:  historic,  acting  out.  and 
defensive.  "Histrionic"  behavior  patterns  were 
defined  by  egocentric,  overproud,  emotionally 
unstable  behavior  of  active  and  talented  per- 
sons in  a  particular  field  who  were  easily 
frustrated  by  ordinary  dally  life.  They  abused 
drugs  to  overcome  frustration  and  to  pro- 
mote and  cultivate  their  talents  and  activ- 
ities and  they  preferred  to  use  drugs  inde- 
pendently, rather  than  in  groups;  the  second. 
"Acting  out"  defined  by  rebellious,  sugges- 
tive, immoral,  purposeless,  immature  behav- 
ior, was  exhibited  by  persons  who  preferred  to 
choose  "any"  fashionable  and  attractive  ob- 
ject and  used  drugs  recreationally.  This  type 
liked  to  use  drugs  in  groups,  frequently 
changed  from  one  drug  to  another,  and  they 
were  closely  connected  with  delinquency  and 
crime;  the  third,  the  "Defensive"  type  in- 
cluded nervous,  anxious,  sensitive  behavior 
and  complaints  of  Insomnia,  fatigue,  inferi- 
ority feelings,  and  other  "neurotic"  symp- 
toms; they  used  drugs  to  overcome  the  neu- 
rotic complaints,  particularly.  Insomnia. 

Of  those  found  to  abuse  methaqualone, 
56%  were  from  the  histrionic  group.  19% 
were  from  the  defensive  group  ( the  lesist  fre- 
quently), and  85%,  were  from  the  acting-out 
group  (the  most  frequently).  The  acting-out 
group  expected  the  exciting  effect  of  meth- 
aqualone to  be  the  same  as  that  of  alcohol. 
"Methaqualone  (Quaalude-300  and  Rem 
Sleep"  Med.  Letts,  on  Drugs  &  Therapeutics, 
II,  65-7.  8  Aug.  1969. 

Medical  Letter  consultants  have  observed 
reactions  resembling  delirium  tremors  fol- 
lowing sudden  withdrawal  of  mq.  and  they 
believe  that  it  should  be  classified  as  a  physi- 
cal dependence-producing  drug,  susceptible 
to  abuse. 

H.  Brill  and  T.  Hlrose;  Seminars  in  Psy- 
chiatry. 1 :  179.  May  1969. 

Authors  report  abuse  of  methaqualone  Is 
widespread  in  Japan.  Med  Letters.  Aug.  1969 
(above). 

Authors  conclude  that  mq.  can  cause  ad- 
diction and  is  susceptible  to  abuse.  They 
quote  the  manufacturer  of  Quaalude 
(Rorer) :  "single  doses  ranging  from  8  to 
20  grams  have  produced  severe  toxicity  and 
death"  with  the  characteristic  clinical  fea- 
tures: coma,  hypertonia,  muscle  spasm,  and 
convulsions. 

Wallace.  M.  R.:  "Recovery  after  Massive 
Overdosage  of  Diphenhydramine  and  Metha- 
qualone" Lancet  2.  1247-8.  7  Dec.  1968: 

Wallace  documents  an  attempted  suicide 
in  the  case  of  a  38  year  old  woman  who  in- 
gested 180  tablets  of  Mandrax  (mq  4  diphen- 
hydramine— rag.  dosage  not  stated)  and  was 
found  unconscious  later  that  evening.  The 
patient  recovered  completely  following  hos- 
pitalization for  19  days. 

Ibe,  Karla.  "Acute  Methadone  Poisoning" 
Archiv  fur  Toxikologte.  (Berlin)  21  (3),  179- 
198.  1965: 

At  the  time  of  this  article,  Methaqualone 
("Revonal")  was  a  high  preference  drug  for 
suicide  attempts  among  Berlin  youth,  due  to 
its  easy  access  as  an  over-the-counter  drug. 


Fifteen  cases  of  mq.  use  for  suicide  are  de- 
scribed— four  of  them  successful.  Ixx  total 
there  were  9  males  and  6  females  spanning 
ages  15  through  72  with  the  majority  in  their 
late  twenties,  early  thirties.  Dosage  ranged 
from  8000  to  16.000  mg.  of  mq.  the  average 
dose  approximately  11.060  mg.  Almost  all  of 
them  had  become  unconscious  after  taking 
the  drug,  and  about  half  experienced  con- 
vulsions at  a  later  time. 

Of  the  four  who  died,  two  had  taken  alco- 
hol concomittantly.  Two  died  from  cerebral 
edema,  one,  who  had  taken  the  alcohol — 
the  third,  a  man  who  had  not  received  medi- 
cal attention  until  54  hours  had  elapsed, 
and  the  remaining  case,  a  72  year-old  woman 
who  had  other  medical  complications  of  a 
serious  nature  (lung  problems  and  heart 
failure ) . 

Matthew,  Henry;  "Methaqualone:  Efficacy 
As  a  Hypnotic  and  Side  Effects"  Medical 
Journal  of  Australia  2.  p.  546.  4,  Sept.  1971: 
Matthew  takes  issue  with  the  view  of 
Mandrax  as  safe  and  effective.  He  contends 
that  in  his  experience  Mandrax  possesses 
very  strong  addictive  properties,  but  he  does 
not  elaborate  further.  He  also  contends  that 
Mandrax  is  ("presently  ")  misused  in  Britain. 
Sanderson.  J.  H.;  Cowdell,  R.  H.;  Hlggins. 
G..  "Fatal  Poisoning  with  Methaqualone  and 
Diphenhydramine  "  The  Lancet;  Oct.  8.  1968, 
11.803: 

A  case  of  lethal  Mandrax  poisoning  is  pre- 
sented as  well  as  a  summary  of  similar  find- 
ings of  other  cases  of  fatal  Methaqualone 
overdosage.  The  case  found  by  the  three  co- 
authors was  that  of  a  62  year  old  woman 
who  took  7000-12.500  mg.  of  Mandrax  and 
exhibited  unconsciousness,  convulsions,  and 
hemmorhaging.  Postmortem  examination  re- 
vealed acute  respiratory  infection  as  the 
cause  of  death.  Five  other  fatal  cases  (from 
Gellmacher,  Malllnckrodt  and  Lautenbach: 
Schmidt)  featured  convulsions,  tonic  & 
clonic,  hemorrhaging  and  vomiting  of  blood. 
From  the  documentation  report  of  two  pa- 
tients who  died  Just  under  8000  mg  dosage, 
the  speculation  is  made  that  this  may  be  the 
minimum  fatal  dose,  although  the  authors 
point  out  that  as  far  as  Mandrax  is  con- 
cerned and  with  each  tablet  containing  25 
mg.  diphenhydramine  to  250  mg.  methaqua- 
lone it  is  difficult  to  identify  methaqualone 
as  the  casual  agent,  particularly  when  the 
two  components  exhibit  the  same  symptoms 
in  poisoning. 

As  for  the  dangers  of  overdosage,  mention 
is  made  of  Schmidt's  discovery  that  in  his 
hospital  "not  a  single  case  of  attempted 
suicide  with  barbiturate  had  died  in  the 
year  under  consideration  unless  there  were 
very  substantial  complications,  while  ther« 
were  2  fatal  cases  of  poisoning  with  Revonal 
out  of  a  much  smaller  but  unspecified  num- 
ber of  cases." 

Brown,  Stanley  S.;  Cameron,  Jean  C: 
Metthew,  Henry  "Tolerance  to  Mandrax" 
British  Medical  Journal,  No.  5560:  309,  1967: 
These  authors  report  that  they  have  not 
yet  encountered  withdrawal  features  Indica- 
tive of  physical  or  psychic  dependence  to 
methaqualone  but  argue  for  the  acquisition 
of  tolerance  to  the  drug  simUar  to  that  of 
barbiturates. 

Evidence  is  presented  in  the  form  of  a 
survey  of  107  cases  of  Mandrax  poisoning 
at  different  dosage  levels.  The  first  57  pa- 
tients were  hospitalized  with  levels  of  0.2  to 
3.5  mg  100  ml.  plasma  and  the  remaining  pa- 
tients with  levels  of  0.2  to  8.3  mg  100  ml. 
plasma.  Very  few  of  the  patients  in  the  high 
dosage  group  exhibited  the  features  of 
severe  poisoning  that  characterized  a  hifeh 
proportion  of  the  low  dosage  group — and 
this.  In  a  population  78  of  whom  had  been 
actively  prescribed  mq.  over  a  period  of 
barely  two  years.  Furthermore,  the  authors 
claim  knowledge  of  at  least  two  non-fatal 
cases  of  poisoning  at  mq.  levels  of  about  10 
mg. /100  ml. 

Evart,  R.  B.  2  and  Priest.  R.  G..  "Metha- 
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qualone  Addiction  and  Delirium 
Brit.  MeU.  J.  3,92: 

A  case  of  delirium  tremens  upoi 
drawal  of  mq.  Is  documented  and 
evidence    of    physical    dependenci  i 
barbiturate — alcohol    type )     upon 
example  Is  that  of  a  47  year  old 
history     of    barbiturates,     which 
methaqualone  the  latter  four 
unconscious   one    night,    the    mai 
mltted  to  a  hospital  the  next  day 
of  delirium  with  tremor  with 
restlessness,  reporting  visual  hall^cl 

The    author    incidentally 
Melsedln.  the  British  trade  nami 
had  been  described  by  its 
neither  tolerance   nor  addiction 
but  that  they  have  since  beccm« 
the   four  cases  of  addiction   in 
the  one  reported  here.  Three  of 
had  a  history  of  addiction  to 
and  alcohol  as  well. 

Matthew.  Henry,  "Methaqualon^ 
As  a  Hypnotic  and  Side  Effects" 
2.  546,  4  Sept.  1971 : 

Matthew  takes  issue  with  mq 
scribed  as  safe  based  upon  report! 
tion  (Kessell)  and  the  authors  ovn 
of    "very    strong    addictive 
further  contends  that  the  drug  is 
ably  misused  in  his  country   { 
teenagers  for   "kicks"   and   notes 
also  taken  in  overdose  acts  of 
self-poisoning    in    the    country 
that  similar  misuse  In  Britain  has 
the  scheduling  of  methaqualone 
Drugs  Prevention  of  Misuse  Act. 

Burston,  O.  R.,  "Self  Poisoning 
drax"    Practitioner     (London) 
1967: 

The   effects   of  Mandrax 
cases  lead   to  the   possible 
acute    Mandrax    poisoning    is    the 
unconsciousness    in    patients 
presenting  hyperreflexla.  hypertoi^a, 
muscle    twitching,    carpopedal 
depressed  body  temperature.  A  note 
that  simultaneous  chlorpromazlne 
drax  overdosage  may  present  a 
lethal  combination. 

"Mandrax,"  Canadian  Medical 
Journal  (Toronto)  100  (10);  491-4>2 

These   doctors   contend   that 
evidence  of  addictive  potential, 
other  precautions  indicated  with 
should  be  followed  with  respect  tc 
Overdosage    symptoms    such    as 
hypothermea,  respiratory  and  c 
lapse,  pulmonary  edema, ' 
and  bleeding  tendencies  have  beei 

Haider,  IJaz  and  Oswald,  Ian,  ' 
Recovery    Processes    after    Drug 
Brit.  Med.  J.;  2,  318,  9  May,  1970: 

The   authors   propose   that   a 
syndrome  indicating  a  high  degrefe 
tolerance   and   dependence   acquired 
after  drug  overdose  can  manifest 
to  three  weeks  after  Ingestion  In 
slon  of  restlessness.  Insomnia, 
doxlcal  (R.E.M.)  sleep,  epileptic 
and  delirium.  This  appears  true 
of  two  overdose  patients  on 

The  first  patient  was  a  47  year 
who  took  275-550  mg.  Mandrax 
three  months,  then  took  11,000 
time,  became  unconscious,  and 
sclousness  105  hours  later;   In  tw^ 
developed  a  mild  delirium  with 
luclnation  and  disorientation,  whl|cb 
at  11  days,  and  an  Increased  R.E 
which  normalized  at  16  nights. 

The  second  case  wm  that  of  a 
woman  who  also  took  about  11,000 
drax,   fell   unconscious  and   showKl 
R.E.M.  pattern  on  the  sixth  nigh' 
tlon    to    three    one-minute 
E.E.G.  paroxysms  of  the  type  In 
patients.  She  had  no  seizures  neitl^r 
nor  past. 

"Mandrax,"  Canadian  Medical 
(100)    (10),  491-2.  1969: 

In  this  pharmaceutical  breakdo\ti 
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drax, the  precaution  Is  made  to  see  the  drug 
with  caution  when  evidence  of  depression  or 
suicidal  tendencies  exists.  "Experience  has 
shown  that  this  drug,  like  other  hypnotics, 
has  a  suicidal  risk."  The  addiction  potential 
of  the  drug  is  not  known  but  chronic  clinical 
investigations  of  6  weeks  duration  and  an  In- 
terim report  at  6  months  have  shown  no 
evidence  of  addictive  properties.  Long-term 
investigations  are  continuing  and  animal 
studies  to  date  show  no  teratogenic  poten- 
tial. As  overdose  symptoms,  the  article  lists: 
hypertonia,  increased  tendon  reflexes,  myclo- 
nia;  in  gross  Mandrax  overdose — respiratory 
and  circulatory  collapse,  pulmonary  edema, 
bronchopneumonia,  and  bleeding  tendencies. 
Hypothermia  was  present  from  time  to  time. 

Wilkinson,  Margaret:  Young,  J.  P.  W., 
"Poisoning  with  Mandrax,"  British  Medical 
Journal,  Vol.  1,  4  Feb.  1967,  p.  301: 

Documetnatlon  Is  made  of  the  case  of  an 
elderly  woman  suffering  from  hypothyroid- 
ism, subject  to  depression  who  committed 
suicide  from  a  dosage  of  5250  mg.  of  Man- 
drax. Her  admission  to  a  hospital  was  de- 
layed until  about  four  hours  after  ingestion. 
(Prom  letter  by  Wilkinson) 

Young,  in  a  separate  letter  advocates  that 
poisoning  and  gross  overdosage  (In  the  case 
of  Mandrax)  should  not  be  confused  with 
fatality.  He  refers  to  the  28  cases  of  gross 
overdosage  cited  by  Brown  (see  Stanley  S.; 
Br.  Med.  J.  "67)  all  of  which  survived,  and 
he  claims  to  have  on  record,  cases  of  com- 
plete recovery  following  intake  levels  much 
higher  than  3.0  mg/100  ml.  blood  plasma 
( cited  by  Brown  as  dangerous ) ,  one  In  par- 
ticular in  the  amount  of  10.5  mg./lOO  ml. — 
in  addition  to  reports  of  overdosage  from 
3,500-10,500  mg.  ( including  three  patients  at 
10,500  mg.) 

"Mandrax  and  Mogadon:  Overdosage", 
Drug  and  Therapeutics  Bulletin,  Vol.  4,  Mar. 
18,  1966;  p.  24: 

Taken  from  two  German  sources,  (1,  2') 
seven  cases  of  mg.  overdose  are  reported.  Of 
the  seven,  three  died:  two  after  taking  8000 
mg..  one  after  an  unknown  quantity.  The 
remaining  four  had  taken  4000  mg..  8000 
mg.,  and  20,000  mg.  and  recovered  after 
treatment. 

Three  cases  of  overdosage  resulting  in  con- 
vulsions and  circulatory  collapse  and  three 
cases  followed  by  pulmonary  edema  (2.  3*) 
are  also  referred  to. 

1.  Drug  Therapy  Bulletin,  1966,  4,  5. 

2.  Schmidt,  A.  Nervenarzt,  1962,  33,  418. 

3.  Geldmacher-Malllnckrodt,  M.  and 
Lautenbach,  L.;   Aocl.  Toxlk;   20,  31,  1963. 

U.S.  Department  op  Justice. 
BtTREAU  OF  Narcotics  and 

Dangerous  Drugs, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  IS.  1973. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy  :  I  have  recommended 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  that  methaqualone  be  placed  In 
Schedule  11  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act.  This  schedule  places  stringent  controls 
on  the  manufacturing,  distribution  and  pre- 
scribing of  the  drug.  It  also  permits  the 
setting    of    annual    production    quotas. 

Attached  Is  a  copy  of  the  survey  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  upon  which  my  recommendation  is 
predicated. 

Sincerely. 

John  E.  Incersoll.  Director. 


Control  Recommendations  fob 
Methaqualone 

I.  introduction 

Methaqualone '  is  a  non-barbiturate  seda- 
tive-hypnotic. Abuse  of  this  drug  Is  Increas- 
ing In  the   1970's  In  a  manner  paralleling 
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the  abuse  of  amphetamine  In  the  1960'8. 
Therefore,  the  question  under  consideration 
by  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  is  the  extent  of  controls  necessary 
to  prevent  Illicit  diversion  and  to  protect 
the  people. 

Review  by  this  Bureau  was  compelled 
by  Information  received  through  our  own 
Intelligence  capabilities  and  from  sources 
outside  the  Bureau  (members  of  Congress, 
the  media.  State  and  local  medical  examin- 
ers, drug  clinics,  and  concerned  parents 
and  educators),  which  demonstrated  that 
with  the  drug's  Increasing  availability  on 
the  legitimate  market,  a  concomitant  avail- 
ability for  other  than  medical  use  is  in- 
creasing. Accordingly,  the  Bureau  has  de- 
termined that  methaqualone  Is  a  dangerous 
drug  that  must  be  Included  in  an  appro- 
priate schedule  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act. 

In  November.  1965.  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  approved  the  first  New  Drug 
Application  for  a  methaqualone  prepara- 
tion. Since  that  time  production  and  use 
have  Increased  dramatically.  This  Increase 
was  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  drug 
was  promoted  as  an  alternative  to  barbitu- 
rates wMcb  was  efficacious  for  daytime  seda- 
tion and  nlg^ttlme  sleen.  but  which  was  not 
accompanied  by  many  of  the  harmful  side  ef- 
fects of  barbiturates  nor  the  abuse  poten- 
tial. However,  as  use  and  abuse  of  methaqua- 
lone grew  it  became  apparent  that  the  drug 
did  In  fact  present  serious  threats  to  the 
abuser,  primarily  due  to  its  abUity  to  pro- 
duce physical  dependence  with  the  accom- 
panying dangers  of  fatal  withdrawal.  Al- 
though many  of  the  dangers  of  methaqualone 
had  been  reported  and  documented  In  medi- 
cal and  scientific  literature  outside  the 
United  States  (emanating  from  Oreat  Britain, 
West  Oermany.  and  Japan  where  epldemlc- 
llke  outbreaks  occurred  during  the  early  and 
mld-1960's).  little  was  written  until  re- 
cently of  methaqualone's  Impact  on  the 
public  health  of  the  United  States. 

This  report  will  examine  methaqualone 
and  Its  abuse.  The  Bureau  does  not  Intend 
to  Implicate  a  particular  product  as  the 
major  source  for  methaqualone  abuse,  nor 
does  the  Bureau  Intend,  at  this  time,  to 
suggest  which  manufacturers  are  more  stis- 
ceptlble  to  diversion  than  others, 
n.  chemistry 

The  chemical  name  for  methaqualone  Is 
2-methyl-3-0-tolyl-4(3H)  -qulnazollnone  or 
2-methyl-3(0-tolyl)-4-qulnazolone.  The  em- 
pirical formula  Is  C,^,NjO  and  the  struc- 
tural formula  Is  represented  thus: 


CHj 


t^ 


CHi 


Methaqualine  base  Is  a  white,  odorless  crys- 
talline structure  with  a  molecular  weight 
of  250.3.  The  free  base  Is  sparingly  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol  and  practically  Insolu- 
ble in  ether.  The  hydrochloride  salt  is  also  a 
white,  crystalline  substance  and  Is  slightly 
soluble  In  water. 

The  first  significant  analysis  of  methaqua- 
lone synthesis  appeared  In  Indian  literature 
between  1951  and  1956.  References  authored 
by  Kacker  et  al.'  Ranl,»  and  Oujral  *  '•  re- 
ported a  methaqualone  synthesis  Involving 
the  condensation  of  N-acetylanthranlllc  acid 
(obtained  by  the  action  of  acetic  anhydride 
on  anthranlllc  acid  suspended  in  benzene) 
with  aniline,  ortho.  meta,  or  para  toluldlne 
In  the  presence  of  phosphorus.  This  process 
Is  essentially  the  same  as  that  currently  being 
used  by  methaqualone  manufacturers  In  the 
United  States.  This  synthesis  can  be  quite 
easily  performed  without  elaborate  labora- 
tory procedures;  therefore,  a  chemist,  for  ex- 
ample, could  produce  methaqualone. 
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Since  the  American  use  of  methalqualone 
began  so  recently,  the  amount  of  scientific 
information  produced  In  the  United  States 
cannot  be  compared  to  the  volume  available 
on  much  older  drugs  of  abuse,  such  as 
amphetamines  and  barbiturates.  TThls  dis- 
cussion is  based  upon  American  and  foreign 
pharmacological  studies  where  the  effects 
of  methaqualone  have  been  observed  in  hu- 
mans, as  well  as  monkeys,  dogs,  fish  and 
rodents. 

Methaqualone  Is  a  central  nervous  system 
depressant,  with  depression  ranging  from 
mild  sedation  to  suppression  of  the  respira- 
tory drive,  depending  on  the  dose  given.  Rec- 
ommended dosage  range  from  75  mg.  four 
times  dally  for  daytime  sedation  to  between 
150  to  400  mg.  for  hypnotic  effect.'  The  route 
of  administration  Is  oral  with  onset  of  ef- 
fects occurring  within  30  minutes  of  Inges- 
tion, and  the  duration  of  effects  lasting  be- 
tween 6  to  10  hours," » 1". 

Methaqualone  Is  readily  absorbed  from  the 
gastrointestinal  tract,  and  is  metabolized  al- 
most entirely  In  the  liver  and  excreted 
through  the  bile,  urine  and  feces.","  Because 
of  this  metabolic  route  through  the  liver.  It 
Is  Important  to  note  that  liver  damage  will 
slow  the  rate  of  metabolism,  thus  permitting 
even  repeated  safe  doses  to  accumulate  which 
may  result  in  the  buildup  on  the  drug  to 
toxic  concentrations.  Inasmuch  as  abuse  of 
alcohol  Is  a  major  cause  of  liver  damage,  the 
conjunctive  use  of  methaqualone  and  alco- 
hol, a  prevalent  abuse  pattern,"  presents 
substantial  dangers  to  the  Individual  In 
situations  where  the  liver  becomes  damaged. 
The  toxic  effects  of  methaqualone  result- 
ing from  excessive  or  non-therapeutic  use 
are  very  similar  to  those  resulting  from  bar- 
biturate abuse,  and  like  the  barbiturates, 
may  cause  death.  Non-fatal  side  effects  in- 
clude headache,  dizziness,  drowsiness,  nausea, 
gastro  Intestinal  discomfort,  transient  para- 
esthesla,  dry  mouth  and  tachycardia.  The 
effects  of  mild  to  acute  methaqualone  poi- 
soning may  Include  respiratory  depression, 
peripheral  vascular  collapse,  feeble  heart- 
beat, lowered  body  temperature,  renal  failure, 
and  depressed  refiexes.  Severe  toxic  overdose 
causes  pronounced  depression  of  the  respira- 
tory centers,  which  can  ultimately  lead  to 
asphyxxlal  convulsions,  pulmonary  edema, 
coma,  and  death.  Also  Important  to  the 
toxicology  of  methaqualone,  is  the  potentiat- 
ing effects  of  other  central  nervous  system 
(CNS)  depressants,  most  notably  alcohol  and 
barbiturates."  As  wUl  be  seen  in  Section  V 
on  abuse,  the  most  prevalent  pattern  of 
methaqualone  abuse  is  the  pattern  of  con- 
junctive drug  taking.  Consequently,  the  dan- 
gers Inherent  In  the  abuse  of  each  drug  are 
heightened  by  the  other  drugs  Involved. 
IV.  dependence 
The  World  Health  Organization  has  set 
four  requirements  In  order  to  establish  drug 
dependence  of  the  barbiturate  type: 

(1)  Strong  desire  to  continue  taking  the 
drug. 

(2)  Tendency  to  increase  the  dose  (partly 
due  to  a  development  of  tolerance) . 

(3)  A  psychic  dependence  on  the  effects  of 
the  drug. 

(4)  An  abstinence  syndrome  when  the 
drug  Is  withdrawn.  Indicating  physical  de- 
pendence. 

Madden."  in  1966.  observed  four  cases  of 
methaqualone  abuse  which  demonstrated  the 
first  three  criteria  of  drug  dependence  set 
out  above.  Benady  '•  also  observed  metha- 
qualone abusers  who  increased  their  dally 
dose  and  "crave  for  it."  Brown,  Cameron  and 
Matthew  "  observed  the  development  of  tol- 
erance to  methaqualone. 

The  abstinence  syndrome  Is  a  complex  of 
symptoms  arising  after  a  person  dependent 
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upon  the  drug  abruptly  stops  taking  It.  These 
symptoms  are  evidenced  by  the  progressive 
development  of  anxiety,  involuntary  twitch- 
ing of  muscles,  tremor  of  hands  and  fingers, 
progressive  weakness,  dizziness,  headaches, 
distortion  In  visual  perception,  nausea, 
vomiting.  Insomnia,  weight  loss,  a  precip- 
itous drop  In  blood  pressure  on  standing, 
convulsions  of  a  grand  mal  type,  and  a 
delirium  resembling  alcoholic  delirium 
tremens. 

The  abstinence  syndrome  hsis  been  seen 
by  Ewart  and  Priest '» In  1967,  who  character- 
ized methaqualone  withdrawal  as  a  delirium 
tremens  syndrome  of  the  barbiturate-alco- 
hol type  of  dependence. 

Out  of  411  addicts  observed  by  Kato  from 
1966  through  1969.  176  (42.8%)  were  meth- 
aqualone abusers.  Of  the  176,  9%  exhibited 
withdrawal  symptoms  of  delirium  tremens, 
and  7%  of  hte  176  had  convulsions." 

Most  recently,  American  physicians  have 
observed  methaqualone  abusers  exhibiting 
withdrawal  symptoms,  and  have  admitted 
them  Into  hospitals  for  the  administration  of 
a  withdrawal  treatment  program.  Swartz- 
burg  reports  cases  of  methaqualone  abuse 
which  convince  him  that  the  persons  devel- 
oped tolerance  to  methaqualone  and  exhib- 
ited withdrawal  symptoms  when  It  was  with- 
drawn.* TTie  withdrawal  symptoms  were  con- 
trolled with  pentobarbital  withdrawal  ther- 
apy, a  customary  withdrawal  treatment  pro- 
gram which  consists  of  administering  the 
Sodium  Pentobarbital  Tolerance  Test.  Under 
this  test  a  dose  of  pentobarbital  Is  cross- 
substituted  for  an  equivalent  does  of  meth- 
aqualone. The  pentobarbital  does  Is  then 
decreased  by  10%  per  day  until  the  abuser  la 
completeley  detoxified." 

Kunnes  has  observed  several  cases  of 
methaqualone  abusers  showing  withdrawal 
symptoms.  Including  convulsion.  When  he 
re-Introduced  methaqualone.  the  symptoms 
disappeared.  Kunnes  has  referred  those  per- 
son to  neuropsychiatrlc  hospital  facilities  to 
be  treated  by  pentobarbital  withdrawal 
therapy.»= 

Schulte  has  also  observed  methaqualone 
abusers  showing  withdrawal  symptoms,  and 
has  successfully  administered  the  Sodium 
Pentobarlbtal  Tolerance  Test." 

Schnoll  reports  of  withdrawal  symptoms 
In  methaqualone  abusers  and  has  advised 
them  not  to  withdraw  themselves  abruptly, 
but  rather  to  decrease  their  dally  Intake  by 
tapering  off.  In  order  to  avoid  the  fatal  con- 
sequences  of   abrupt   withdrawal. =" 

Addicts  themselves  have  stated  In  Inter- 
views with  BNDD  representatives  that  when 
they  stop  taking  methaqualone  they  notice 
the  onset  of  withdrawal  symptoms.  Includ- 
ing: 

"the  worst  headaches  I  ever  had" 

".  .  .  began  crying  .  .  ." 

".  .  .  terrible  pain" 

"doubled  up  with  cramps" 

"stomach  tied  in  knots" 

"I  experienced  a  lot  of  shaking  when  I 
stopped  taking  them." 

"I  sort  of  got  climbing  the  walls.  I  couldnt 
eat  anything  and  keep  it  down." 

"It  felt  like  somebody  was  tightening  a 
band  around  my  head." 

"I  shook  so  bad  I  couldn't  walk." 

"I  had  cold  chills,  I  couldn't  sleep.  I  was 
Just  very  confused,  I'd  change  my  mind  two 
million  times;  I  was  Just  totally  scattered. 
I  couldn't  even  drink  anything  and  keep  it 
dovsm.  water,  anything." 

"I  couldn't  keep  my  balance — my  equilib- 
rium." 

One  addict  states.  "When  I  got  up  Into  the 
really  high  doses,  I  wasn't  getting  high  on 
them  anymore.  I  Just  needed  them  to  func- 
tion." » 

Cross-substitution  confirms  that  metha- 
qualone is  capable  of  producing  a  barbitu- 
rate-type physical  dependence.  Deneau  has 
demonstrated  In  dogs  that  cross-substituting 
methaqualone  for  sodium  barbital  has  com- 


pletely suppressed  the  abstinence  syndrome 
created  by  the  primary  drug  of  dependence, 
sodium  barbital;  upon  withdrawal  of  metha- 
qualone following  the  substitution  technique, 
Deneau  observed  the  appearance  of  a  typical 
abstinence  syndrome." 

Bakewell  ^  states  that  persons  who  are 
suspected  of  being  physically  dependent 
upon  CNS  depressants.  Including  methaqual- 
one. should  be  administered  a  test  dose  of 
pentobarbital  200  mg.  If  this  leads  to  gross 
Intoxication  and.  especially,  impaired  co- 
ordination during  the  test  conditions,  the 
person  is  assumed  to  have  no  tolerance  to  the 
suspected  drug  and  the  likelihood  of  drug  de- 
pendence Is  discounted.  However,  if  a  person 
Is  not  put  to  sleep  nor  grossly  mtoxlcated 
after  administration  of  200  mg.  of  pento- 
barbital every  six  hours  for  one  day.  then  he 
has  significant  tolerance  and  merits  treat- 
ment for  drug  dependence.  After  the  first  200 
mg.  dose  is  administered  to  the  person,  if  he 
is  alert,  comfortable  and  steady,  he  has  de- 
veloped marked  tolerance. 

Schulte,*  Kunnes  »  and  Swartzburg  »  now 
report  such  observations  after  treating 
methaqualone-dependent  persons  by  using 
the  above-described  test. 

There  Is  not  yet  a  published  methaqualone 
withdrawal  study  similar  to  the  chronic 
barbiturate  intoxication  study  by  Dr.  Isbell." 
Dr.  Isbell  published  his  study  In  1950. 

Barbiturates  have  had  a  medical  use  in  the 
United  States  since  1903  and  their  abuse 
was  observed  in  1904.  Dr.  Isbell's  study,  there- 
fore, had  the  benefit  of  relying  on  47  years 
of  scientific  exposure  to  barbiturates.  Forty- 
six  of  those  years  saw  abuse  of  barbiturates. 
In  the  case  of  Methaqualone,  however, 
several  obvious  reasons  exist  to  show  why 
there  are  not  the  volumes  of  scientific  ma- 
terial concerning  methaqualone-produced 
physical  dependence  as  there  are  showing  the 
dependence  liabUity  of  barbiturates. 

Methaqualone  has  only  recently  (1965) 
been  made  available  for  medical  use  in  the 
United  States.  With  Its  Introduction,  meth- 
aqualone was  heralded  as  being  free  from 
the  barbiturate-type  physical  dependence 
characteristic,  .argely  on  the  basis  of  It  being 
a  non-barbiturate  chemically. 

Esslg,  however,  disregards  a  drug's  chemi- 
cal structure  for  purposes  of  determining 
Its  physical  dependence  llabUlty,  and  states 
that  newer  depressants  can  cause  physical 
dependence  regardless  of  their  non-barbitu- 
rate chemical  structure."  BakeweU  includes 
methaqualone  among  those  non-barbiturate 
depressante  which  share  the  physical  depend- 
ence liability  of  barbiturates.  It  is  now  com- 
mon pharmacological  knowledge  that  non- 
barbiturate  sedatives  carry  an  abuse  poten- 
tial. Including  likelihood  of  Inducing  physi- 
cal dependence." 

Ongoing  clinical  treatment  programs  have 
produced  clinical  evidence  which  documents 
cases  of  methaqualone  withdrawal  treat- 
ment under  conditions  strikingly  simUar  to 
those  employed  by  Isbell  In  his  study.  This 
demonstrates  physical  dependence  upon 
methaqualone. 

Kunnes  «  and  Whitehead  »  state  that,  as 
with  barbiturates,  if  methaqalone  Is 
abruptly  discontinued  and  no  withdrawal 
treatment  Is  administered  to  the  methaqua- 
lone-dependent persons,  convulsions  will 
likely  occur,  sometimes  leading  to  death. 

Therefore,  we  conclude  that  methaqua- 
lone produces  a  severe  physical  dependence 
characteristic  of  the  barbiturate-alcohol 
type. 

Psychological  dependence  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Jerome  H.  Jaffe  In  The  Phar- 
macological Basis  of  Therapeutics,  Goodman 
&  OUman,  1970.  page  276,  as  "effects  pro- 
duced by  a  drug  or  conditions  associated  with 
Its  use  necessary  to  maintain  an  optimal 
state  of  well-being.  The  intensity  of  the  de- 
pendence may  vary  from  a  mild  desire  to  a 
"craving"  or  "compulsion"  to  take  the  drug. 
Addicts   themselves  have  stated: 
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"I  Just  needed  them  to  functlo  a 
••I   sort    of   got   climbing    walls 
methaqualone]." 

During  the  time  interval  from 
1972  through  January  1973.  drug 
formation  obtained  from  Project 
drug -Information   gathering   proj 
Bureau)  indicates  that  out  of  appj'oximately 
1.440      incidents      Involving 
abusers.  675    (46.97f)    self-adminlfetered 
drug  to  obtain  the  psychic  effect  ol 
219   (15.2%),  for  unhapplness;    1 
for    dependence:     90     (6.3%) 
struction;    and    278    (20.2'^c),    for 
reasons.  The  motivation  for  taking 
qualone.    as    seen    by    the 
methaqualone  abuse   and   evldenc|Bd 
addicts'  stated  need  to  take  the 
dlcatlve  cf  methaqualone 's  severe 
cal  dependence   capabilities. 

V.  Of  RRENT  PATTERNS  OF 
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This  section  of  the  report  has 
into  three  key  areas  which  give  a 
ture  of  methaqualone  abuse: 

1.  method  of  administration  as 
of  different  abuse  patterns: 

2.  abuse  of  methaqualone  in 
with  other  drugs: 

3.  methaqualone  abuse  within 

1.  Method    of    Administration. 
some  "downer-freaks"  may  attempi 
the  most  practical  method  of 
of  methaqualone  is  oral,  largely 
insolubility  does  not  lend  Itself  to 

Since  methaqualone  is 
factured  as  a  tablet  or  capsule,  it 
ent  to  take,  carry  and  store 
forms  are  Inconspicuous,  and 
be  easily  and  discreetly  sold  and 
As  an  oral  dosage  form,  me 
a  lengthy  shelf  life.  A  drug  abusei 
bother      with      Injectable 
spoons,   droppers   and    needles 
qualone  can  be  "popped"  or  • 
the  same  ease  as  an  amphetamin< 
a  barbiturate  capsule. 

Methaqualone  Is  particularly 
drug  abusers  because  its  effects  are 
long  lasting.**  "^ "  It  lowers  the 
hlbltlons  for  those  seeking  a 
clal  encounter.  A  perpetual  state 
can  be  maintained  by  merely 
whenever   life's   pressures   are    fell 
heroin  addict  who  Is  faced  with  a 
supply  of  his  drug  of  choice,  or 
able  to  maintain  his  "high"  due  to 
purity,  or  who  is  being  maintained 
done,  oral  administration  of 
can  compensate  for  the  absence 
tory  heroin  effects;  *  and  finally, 
cide-prone  person,  the  excessive 
of  the  sedative-hypnotic 
efficient  method  of  suicide  '" 

It  is  the  magnitude  of  the  oral 
lone  abuse  problem  and  diversloi . 
tablets    and    capsules    from    licit 
which  when  considered  in  conju 
the  same  problems  of  barbiturate 
diversion,  mandates  the  need  for 
state  and  federal  controls  over 

2.  Abuse  of  Methaqualone  in 
with  Other  Drugs.  Methaqualone 
drug  of  choice  among  multiple 
Current  BNDD  Intelligence 
a  thoustind  cases  were  hard  drug 
also    taking    methaquolane 
show    memaquaine    is    taken 
with  barbiturates,  with  methadom  i 
cohol,  and  with  hundreds  of  othei 
drugs.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
with  alcohol,  where  two  general 
terns    are    manifested.    Many 
methaqualone  to  reduce  or  r 
tlons  prior  to  and  during  a  soc 
where  they  take  alcohol."  Othen 
methaqualone  and  alcohol  to 
quility"  when  unable  to  cope 
day  pressures. 
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Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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When  methaqualone  Is  taken  In  combina- 
tion with  other  CNS  depressants,  such  as  al- 
cohol or  barbiturates,  a  synergistic  effect  will 
result,  potentiating  the  effects  of  metha- 
qualone to  dangerous  or  even  fatal  levels.  A 
further  danger  exists  because  the  person  who 
combines  methaqualone  with  alcohol,  for  ex- 
ample, cannot  p>o6slbly  predict  the  extent  and 
degree  of  the  synergistic  effect  which  results. 
Acute  poisoning  may  result  from  automa- 
tism, a  drug  Induced  state  of  confusion  in 
which  the  person  forgets  having  taken  cer- 
tain amounts  of  the  drug,  or  even  whether 
he  had  taken  any  of  It  at  all.  Such  a  state 
arises  in  the  intoxicated  person  who,  in  a 
Judgment-impaired  condition,  may  not  real- 
ize the  amount  of  either  drug  ingested  and 
may  seek  to  take  more  alcohol,  or  metha- 
qualone, or  both.  These  additional  quantities 
will  produce  even  more  marked  synergism 
which  can  cause  a  fatal  overdose  of  metha- 
qualone, as  well  as  the  other  depressants 
taken  with  it." 

A  recent  study  shows  use  of  alcohol  among 
school  age  children  is  dramatic  and  Increas- 
ing." The  study  revealed  that  20  percent  of 
sixth  graders,  62  percent  of  seventh  graders, 
52  percent  of  eighth  graders,  and  62  percent 
of  high  school  students  have  used  hard  liquor 
(the  figures  for  those  grades  with  regard  to 
Intoxication  are  9,  11,  28,  and  38  percent,  re- 
spectively) . 

This  increase  In  alcohol  vise  among  school- 
age  children  and  teenagers  has  been  ac- 
companied by  an  increase  In  barbiturate 
abuse.  Similarly,  a  vast,  concurrent  Increase 
In  methaqualone  abuse  has  been  seen. 

Methaqualone  abuse  In  conjunction  with 
heroin  abuse  Is  .ncreaslng  as  successful  ef- 
forts to  interdict  the  heroin  traffic  Increase." 
Recent  BNDD  field  reports  show  that  the 
purity  of  heroin  available  on  the  street  is. 
In  most  cases,  less  than  5  percent  due  to  the 
shortage  of  the  drug.  Consequently,  addicts 
supplement  their  habits  with  methaqua- 
lone," both  to  potentiate  the  effects  of  heroin 
as  well  as  to  ease  the  withdrawal  from 
heroin.** 

Closely  associated  with  the  problem  of 
methaqualone-heroln  abuse  is  the  tendency 
of  heroin  addicts  participating  in  methadone 
maintenance  programs  to  supplemient  their 
methadone  treatment  with  methaqualone." 
Although  their  physiological  need  for  heroin 
Is  adequately  substituted  by  methadone, 
many  heroin  addicts  miss  the  feelings  and 
sensations  produced  by  heroin  and  thus  seek 
an  additional  drug  outlet  which  will  not 
Jeopardize  their  participation  In  the  program, 
but  will  enable  them  to  obtain.  Inexpensively, 
the  satisfaction  they  seek.  It  would  be  a 
national  tragedy  if  the  solid  achievements 
of  the  methadone  programs  were  even  re- 
motely Jeopardized  by  an  uncontrolled  flow 
of  methaqualone. 

Methaqualone  can  be  vised  to  "draw  a 
person"  down  from  the  effects  of  a  psycho- 
active drug  such  as  "speed."  As  is  the  case 
with  any  conjunction  drug  use,  the  abuser 
Is  not  fully  aware  of  the  consequences  of 
such  drug  Interaction. 

3.  Methaqualone  Abuse  Within  Society. 
Many  adults  take  excessive  doses  of  properly 
prescribed  drugs  either  out  of  habit  or  to 
enable  themselves  to  cope  with  or  cloud  out 
unsatisfactory  aspects  of  their  lives. 

Adults  frequently  run  to  the  medicine 
chest  for  relief  from  each  and  every  ache, 
pain,  or  fit  of  restlessness  or  sleeplessness. 
These  patterns  are  Impressionable  upon 
children:  to  the  point  of  kids  mimicking 
their  parents'  drug-taking. 

Adults  generally  have  easy  access  to  a 
supply  of  methaqualone  coming  from 
physicians  and  pharmacies.  This  group  comes 
to  the  attention  of  police  or  hospitals  after 
an  overdose  or  suicide.  A  result  of  this 
ready  access  is  the  ease  with  which  a  teen- 
ager, for  example,  could  get  at  this  supply 
of  drugs  and  abuse  them. 

The  dreamlike,  euphoric  effects  of  metha- 
qualone have  been  lauded  by  those  who  abuse 


It  and  they  display  their  approval  by  wearing 
T-shirts  emblazoned  with  one  manu- 
facturer's Initials.  Parties  are  planned  and 
enjoyed  where  the  sole  highlight  consists  of 
taking  enough  methaqualone  to  "knock 
yovu-self  out,"  then  resisting  the  urge  to 
sleep.  This  produces  an  exhilarating  "high'' 
along  with  a  stupefying  drunk  effect.  At 
these  gatherings  special  recordings  are 
played,  presumably  because  they  can  only  be 
enjoyed  to  the  fullest  while  their  listeners 
are  on  the  effects  of  methaqualone. 

Several  dangers  come  with  taking  metha- 
qualone for  "highs."  Among  his  peers,  no 
one  wants  to  be  a  "prude",  "chicken"  or 
'out  of  It",  so  he  takes  the  drug  offered 
to  him. 

The  methodology  of  methaqualone  In- 
cludes a  notion  that  the  drug  produces  a 
tingling  effect  and  is  therefore  an  aphro- 
disiac. While  manufacturers  of  metha- 
qualone have  not  asserted  this  claim,  a  re- 
cent headline  heralding  methaqualone  as 
"Heroin  For  Lovers"  «•  Is  an  example  of  how 
the  myth  Is  being  converted  into  the  "fact". 
Thus,  a  unique  (if  unfounded)  dimension 
of  attractiveness  has  been  added  to  metha- 
(|ualone  for  abusers  of  the  irug. 

Methaqualone  is  popular  for  suicidal  pur- 
poses. In  Dade  County,  Florida,  11  metha- 
qualone-related  deaths  have  been  reported 
In  approximately  a  one  year  period." 

Methaqualone  has  had  an  extensive  abuse 
history  in  foreign  countries,  and  world  lit- 
erature indicates  that  from  1960  until  the 
present  date,  2,931  (106  suicides;  2.825 
poisonings)  cases  of  methaqualone  abuse 
have  been  reported. 

Methaqualone  drug  abuse  is  viewed  from 
a  number  of  scwrces.  Physicians,  hospital 
centers,  government  agencies,  state  univer- 
sities, local  police  officials  and  BNDD  agents 
have  all  provided  valuable  data  for  the 
evaluation  of  methaqualone  drug  abuse.  The 
recent  trend  of  abuse  data,  as  reported  from 
these  sources  are  Indicative  of  metha- 
qualone's  widespread  present  abuse  and  po- 
tential for  even  greater  future  abuse. 

Donald  J.  Foley,  Chief  of  Drug  Control  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Health 
has  advised  the  Bureau  of  a  siu-vey  of 
methaqualone  abuse  In  60  randomly  se- 
lected communities  located  In  all  areas  of 
the  state.  The  period  covered  by  this  sur- 
vey was  May  1,  1972,  through  January  31, 
1973,  and  showed  the  following  results: 

(1)  210  arrests  for  being  under  the  in- 
fluence of  methaqualone  or  for  possession 
of  methaqualone  without  a  prescription, 

(2)  28  hospitalizations  for  methaqualone 
overdoses, 

(3)  3  methaqualone-related  deaths. 

Mr.  Foley  stated  that  New  Jersey  Is  acting 
to  bring  methaqualone  into  Schedule  n  of 
the  New  Jersey  Uniform  State  Act.  a  sched- 
ule similar  in  drugs  covered  and  in  controls 
to  Schedule  II  of  the  Federal  law. 

Between  June  1971  and  November  of  1972, 
the  National  Clearinghouse  for  Poison  Con- 
trol Centers  reported  a  total  of  197  metha- 
qualone self-poisonings.  Documentation  also 
Is  available  to  BNDD  indicating  the  in- 
creasing and  high  incidence  of  metha- 
qualone abuse  relative  to  suicide  and  other 
drug  related  deaths  such  as  accidental  over- 
doses. From  January  1,  1971,  through  May  1, 
1972,  reports  within  the  Bureau  of  Narcot- 
ics and  Dangerous  Drugs  alone  cited 
methaqualone  abuse  involved  In  53  suicide- 
deaths,  267  arrests  and  313  overdoses. 

The  Drug  Abuse  Warning  Network 
(DAWN)  has  also  contributed  to  the  numer- 
ous Instances  of  abuse.  DAWN,  a  project 
conceived  by  BNDD,  tabulates  reports  of  In- 
stances of  drug  abuse  from  over  300  selected 
reporting  units.  Data  collected  represents 
drug  abuse  Information  from  a  wide 
geographic  base  and  from  the  following 
sources:  Medical  records,  hospital  out-pa- 
tient and  laboratory  records,  medical  exami- 
ner reports,  student  clinic  and  health  cen- 
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ters,  hot-lines,  counseling  and  crisis  pro-  (pharmacy,  hospital,  or  physician)  to  the  pa-  'substantial'  means  more  than  a  mere  ecln- 

grams,  and  free  clinics.  tlent.  These  Include  thefts  (a  storage  facility  tlUa  of  Isolated  abuse,  but  less  than  a  pre- 

For  the  4-month  period  from  September  Is  robbed) ,  employee  pilferage  (an  Insider  re-  ponderance."^*  In  explaining  the   meaning 

to  December,   1972,  DAWN  tabulated  1,373  moves  drugs  from  the  location),  unauthor-  of  that  deflnition,  the  Committee  on  Inter- 

instances  of  methaqualone  abuse  from  these  iaed  sales  (a  pharmacy  sells  without  a  pre-  state  and  Foreign  Commerce  indicated  that: 

r^wrting  units.  This  was  sufficient  to  place  scrlption  or  a  wholesaler  sells  to  a  person  not  ".  .  .  documentation  that,  say  several  hun- 

methsqualone  among  the  top  ten  drugs  of  registered  to  procure  the  drug),  and  in  some  dred  thousand  dosage  units  of  a  drug  have 

abuse   in   the    United    States,    among   such  cases  excessive  prescribing  and  dispensing  (a  been   diverted    would   be    'substantial'    evl- 

notorlous  drugs  of  abuse  as,  amphetamines,  physician  gives  the  patient  more  than  Is  re-  dence  of  abuse  despite  the  fact  that  tens  of 

and  barbiturates.  quired  medically).  millions  of  dosage  units  of  that  drug  are 

Legitimately  manufactured  methaqualone  Because  the  Bureau's  regulations  do  not  re-  legitimately  vised  In  the  same  time  period 

Is  easily  diverted  from  licit  drug  channels  quire  manufactvirers  or  distributors  of  non-  Misuse  of  drugs  in  suicides  and  attempted' 

because  methaqualone  is  not  currently  con-  controlled    substances    to   report    thefts    of  suicides,  as  well  as  injviries  resulting  from 

trolled  imder  the  Controlled  Substances  Act.  those  substances,  a  total  picture  of  diversion  unsupervised  vise  are  regarded  as  indicative 

At  this  time,  evidence  does  not  show  that  by  theft  Is  not  available.  of  a  drug's  potential  for  abuse." "' 

methaqualone    is    clandestinely    manufac-  However,  several  Incidents  have  been  re-  with  regard  to    the  term   "potential   for 

tured.    There    are    Ave    manufactvirers    of  ported  to  the  Bvireau,  and  it  is  apparent  that  abuse,"  the  Committee  adopted  the  definition 

Blx   marketed    dosage    form    methaqualone  bad  certain  physical  security  controls  been  appetiring  in  the  regulations  adopted  pursu- 

products    In    the    United    States.    Metha-  in  effect  pursuant  to  the  Controlled  Sub-  ant  to  the  Federal  Food.   Drug,   and   Cos- 

qualone    may    only    be    dispensed    pursu-  stances  Act,  the  thefts  might  well  have  been  metic  Act  (21  CFR  166.2(e)).  The  deflnition 

ant  to  a  legitimate  prescription.   Although  averted.  For  example,  one  large  manufacturer  provides  four  alternative  indicia  of  a  drug's 

the  regulations  of  the  Bureau  do  not  require  reported  the  theft  of  600,000  methaqvialone  potential  for  abuse : 

a  manufacturer  of  drugs  not  controlled  un-  capsviles,  which  were  stolen  while  contained  "  ( i )  There  is  evidence  that  individuals  are 

der  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  to  report  in  bulk  shipping  drvims  dvuing  processing,  taking  the  drug  or  drugs  containing  such  a 

production  figures,   the  Bureau   does   have  According  to  the  manufacturer,  approximate-  substance  in  amounts  sufficient  to  create  a 

approximate  distribution  flgures  for  these  ly  10  days  elapsed  before  the  theft  was  dlscov-  hazard  to  their  health  or  to  the  safety  of 

five   manufacturers,    derived    from    various  ered.  In  another  case,  an  audit  performed  by  other  individuals  or  of  the  community;  or 

surveys.   These   flgures   reveal   large   yearly  the  state  pharmacy  board  revealed  a  shortage  (2)    There  is  significant  diversion  of  the 

Increases  In  the  manufactvirers'  distribution  of  between  300,000  and  400,000  methaqualone  drug  or  drugs  containing  such  a  substance 

of  methaqualone   In   the   hypnotic   dosage  tablets  while  in  the  possession  of  a  whole-  from  legitimate  drug  channels;  or 

level.   These   increases   are   shown   In   each  saler,  and  disclosed  that  the  firm  had  made  (3)    Individuals   are   taking   the  drug  or 

of  the  tables  below.  several  shipments  to  non-existent  firms.  In  drugs  containing  such  a  substance  on  their 

COMPANY  NO.  1.— METHAQT7ALONE  TEAKLT  another  casc  involving  the  arrest  Of  a  defend-  own  initiative  rather  than  on  the  basis  of 

DisxaiBUTiON  FiotTSES  "'^  ^°^  ****  Ulegal  sale  of  barbiturates,  the  medical  advice  from  a  practitioner  licensed 

_  ..     Aj-^i-^  ^j          ...,/,/.          J                ^^  defendant  had  In  his  possession  2,200  meth-  by    law   to   administer   such   druim    in    th« 

Date  of  dutributi^  and  400  mg.  dosage  units  aqualone  tablets  apparently  diverted  from  a  course  of  his  pr^f^oLlpScttS^r 

^     .    «_*  ,„„„                                                „  distributor.  (4)  The  drug  or  drugs  containing  such  a 

Prior  to  Oct.  1969.. 0  Other  examples  of  methaqualone  diversion  substance  are  new  drugs  so  related  in  their 

1970  (approx.) _ 2,100,000  Include  the  case  of  a  defendant  pharmacist  action  to  a  drug  or  drugs  already  listed  as 

1971  (approx.) 3,100,000  In  the  Rocky  Movmtain  area  who  reported  to  having   a  potential   for   abuse    to  make   it 

1972  (approx.) 4,000,000  an  undercover  agent  that  methaqualone  was  likely  that  the  drug  wUl  have 'the  same  po- 

coMPANT  NO.  2. — BiETHAQUALONE  TEABLT  readily  available,  and  that  he  had  260,000  tentlallty    for    abuse    as    such    drugs,    thus 

MSTRiBtmoN  FIGURES  tablets  for  sale.  In  addition,  he  admitted  that  making  it  reasonable  to  assume  that  there 
Date  of  distribution  and  400  mg.  dosage  units  ^®  diverted  300,000  tablets.  A  BNDD  agent  re-  may  be  significant  use  contrary  to  or  wlth- 
dUtributed  P^*"**  *^**  *'^^  pharmacist  had  revealed  that,  out  medical  advice,  or  that  it  has  a  sub- 
Prior  to  Oct  1971                                                o  ^°'  *^®  P^^  y®*""  *"**  *  ^*^^'  ^®  shipped  large  stantlal  capabUlty  of  creating  hazards  to  the 

Prior  to  Oct.  1971 0  quantities  (25.000  to  200,000  units)   to  cus-  health  of  the  u4r  or  to  the  safety  of  the 

COMPANY  NO.  3.— MATHAQUALONE  YEARLY  tomere  In  Boston,  New  York  and  Columbus,  community"" 

DisTEiBTmoN  FIGUBE8  Qhio.  The  Burcau  believes  that  the  Information 

Date  of  distribution  and  300  mg.  dosage  units  In  addition  it  appears  that  much  of  meth-  presented   In  this  report  is  such  that  the 

distributed  aqualone's  avaUabUity  Is  due  to  the  improper  criteria  of  the  above  definitions  and  explana- 

PriortoFeb.  1969 0  Prescribing  habits  of  a  minority  of  doctors,  tlons  of  Congressional  hitent  have  been  easUy 

1970  (approx.) 3,500,000  This  fact  is  mentioned  repeatedly  in  inter-  met  with  regard  to  the  decision  to  initiate 

1971  (approx.). 6,000.000  ^^^^  conducted  by  Bureau  personnel  with  proceedings    to    control    methaqualone    in 

1972  (approx.) 9,000,000  Pharmacists,  student  health  center  dlrectorB.  Schedule  II  of  the  CSA.  The  following  Is  a 

covinselors  at  drug  clinics,  and  membere  of  u^t  of  thA  imnnrtant  /^y^ntr^ic  *Kot  .„^>Ti.j  »,» 

COMPANY  NO^.-MAXHA,.A^^^^  YEARLY  ,^,        ,,,,,   community    Again    the   facile  ZVc^on^iTn^l^oT^  I'^chTJlt  U 

uioiRiDuiiuCT  numeo  prescribing  of  methaqualone  is  due  In  large  controlled  drue-                                          >"«=■" 

Date  of  distribution  and  400  mg.  dosage  units  part  to  the  promotion  of  the  drug  as  a  "safe"  i.  security.  The  control  of  methaqualone 

distributed  alternative  to  barbiturates.  It  is  now  neces-  m  schedule  n  would  subject  It  tothe  rl«ld 

Prior  to  Sept.  1970 0  sary  for  the  medical  community  to  become  security  requirements  Imposed  by  regulations 

1971  (approx.) _     10,000,000  increasingly   aware   of   the   fact  that   these  implementing  the  Controlled  Substances  Aot 

1972  (approx.) 22,000,000  same  dangers  are  Inherent  in  methaqualone.  Manufacturers  or  wholesalera  would  have  to 

One  large  manufacturer  shows  a  tremen-  ^-  conclusion  and  recommendation  store  the  products  In  a  safe  or  vault  which 

dous  increase  of  methaqualone  distribution  This  report  has  examined  the  natvire,  ex-  l^*"*  a  self-locking  day-gate,  thereby  limiting 

over  the  last  five  years,  In  the  hypnotic  dosage  tent,  and  danger  of  methaqualone  abuse  In  access  to  only  a  few  authorized  individuals, 

form  of  300  mg.  These  distribution  flgures  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  Instl-  Manufacturing  would  have  to  be  done  In  a 

are  represented  in  the  table  below.  tutlng  proceedings  under  Section  201  of  the  limited  access  area  under  continuous  mon- 

COMPANY    NO.    5.-ME1HAQUALONE    YEARLY  COhtroUed    SubstanCCS    Act    Of     1970     (CSA) .  ""^Jf^f  J'y/^P^f  uT   ^''l^°t''\  f^"*'    ^ 

DisTttiBTrnoN  PirnRr.!  to  place  methaqualone  In  the  appropriate  Pharmacies,  hospitals,  and  physician  offices 

nnt.  „*^*.*-4,.  «         \,  ,/,«       ^               „  Schedule  prescribed  therein.  would  have  to  be  in  a  securely  locked,  sub- 

Date  Of  distribution  and  300  mg.  dosage  units  g^sed  upon  the  evidence  obtained  by  the  stantially  constructed  cabinet. 

distributed  Bureau,  and  presented  in  this  report,  it  Is  ^^   °'   *^8^   controls   would   reduce   the 

Prior  to  Sept.  1967 0  the  recommendation  of  the  Director  of  the  chance  for  employee  pilferage  and  theft. 

1968  (approx.)     8,000,000  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  2.    Prescription   Limitations.    One   of   the 

1969  (approx.) 47,000,000  that    methaqualone    be    controlled    under  ™°^*^    significant    effects    of    control    vmder 

1970  (approx.) 70,  000, 000  Schedule  U  of  the  CSA  and  the  regulations  Schedule  H  would  be  to  restrict  the  prescrlb- 

1971  (approx.) 80,000,000  promiUgated  thereunder.  Although  the  In-  1^8  AexlbUlty  of  a  physician.  A  Schedule  in 

1972  (approx.) 105,000,000  formaUon  avaUable  on  methaqualone  abuse  °'  Schedule  IV  controUed  substance  Is  al- 

Thia  distribution  Increase  is  due  in  large  ^  ^°*  °'  *^»  »*™«  magnitude  and  refine-  ^^wed  to  be  prescribed  orally   (that  Is,  by 

part  to  the  promotion  of  the  drug  as  a  "safe"  m^^t  as  that  available  of  barbltviates,  due  to  telephone)    and   refills   may   be   authorized 

alternative  to  barbiturate  sedative-hypnotics,  t^®   '*ct    that   barbiturates   have    a   much  up  to  five  times   and  for  a  period  of   six 

and  its  acceptance  as  such  by  many  physl-  longer  history  of  use  and  abuse  in  this  coun-  months.   Schedule   II  drugs,  on   the   other 

clans.  Consequently,   the   legitimate   "pipe-  try.  we  believe  that  we  have  met  the  re-  band,  must  be  prescribed  In  writing  (except 

line"  of   methaqualone   has  been   filled   to  qulrement  of  the  CBA  that  we  support  our  l'^  limited  emergency  situations)  and  may  not 

capacity,  and  the  possibility  for  diversion  has  control  actions  with  "substantial  evidence  be  refilled. 

Increased  apace.  Dlveralon  from  domestic  pro-  of  potential  for  abuse."  Thvis,    the    control    of    methaqualone    In 

ductlon  covers  all  types  of  Illegal  diversion  The  legislative  history  of  the  CSA  states  Schedule  n  would  greatly  reduce  the  chances 

from  the  legitimate  drug  pipeline:  manvifac-  that  as  used  in.  the  phrase  "substantial  evl-      

turer  through  wholesaler  through  dispenser  dence  of  potential  for  abuse,"  the  word  ".  .  .  Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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for  overprescrlblng  by  a  physician.  In  addl> 
tlon,  the  restrictions  would  Compel  the  pa- 
tient to  receive  closer  monltoSlng  of  his  drug 
use  by  bis  physician;  In  th^  case  of  these 
addictive  and  overdose-pron^  drugs,  such 
physician  monitoring  Is  Impe^tlve. 

3.  Quotas.  Controlled  substances  In  Sched- 
ule II  are  subject  to  quotas  0n  the  produc- 
tion permitted  In  the  Unlte^  States;  non- 
controlled  drugs  are  not  so  qubject.  Quotas 
have  long  been  recognized  as  ^  useful  regula- 
tory tool  to  control  the  manufacture  of  sub- 
stances which  have  legitimate  medical  or 
Industrial  uses  but  which  also  possess  high 
potentials  for  abuse.  A  quota  represents  the 
quantity  or  number  of  dosage  units  of  a 
drug  that  may  flow  through  j;lven  points  in 
the  drug  distribution  pipeline  so  that  over- 
production will  be  prevented,  [while  assuring 
that  there  are  sufficient  quantities  available 
at  the  patient  end  of  the  pipeline  to  satisfy 
the  legitimate  medical  needs. 

It  has  been  documented  Ithat  excessive 
production  of  a  controlled  sulttance  will  in- 
crease the  potential  for  diversion  throughout 
the  pipeline.  As  production  eiKeeds  demand, 
large  quantities  of  the  contrciled  substance 
will  be  added  to  Inventories.  pfTils  decreases 
the  Inventory  turnover  rate,  areatlng  finan- 
cial pressures  to  sell  the  controlled  sub- 
stances to  convert  inventory  into  cash,  with 
little  regard  for  the  purpose  pr  which  the 
controlled  substances  are  to  as  used  by  the 
buyer.  Larger  stocks  of  controBed  substances 
also  Increase  the  potential  for  imployee  theft 
and  pilferage,  and  make  mpre  attractive 
targets  for  burglars. 

Quotas  properly  established  ito  provide  for 
legitimate  medical  needs  mat  also  reduce 
diversion  In  another  manner.  |:thlcal  manu- 
facturers, distributors  and  dispensers  would 
realize  that  there  will  be  o^ily  a  limited 
quantity  of  a  controlled  subetince  available 
for  legitimate  patient  use.  anjd  thus  would 
scrutinize  every  transaction  Involving  a  con- 
trolled substance  to  be  sure  that  It  would  be 
used  for  a  valid  medical  purpose. 

Normally,  quotas  are  used  to  prevent  pro- 
duction from  growing  faster  t^an  legitimate 
needs.  However,  when  there  ls|a  decrease  in 
legitimate  medical  use  of  a  controlled  sub- 
stance (and  a  resulting  Increiise  in  reserve 
supplies),  a  quota  may  be  u;lllzed  to  de- 
crease or  "dry  up"  the  excess  Inventories. 
As  the  quota  is  lowered,  the  qu  intUy  of  con- 
trolled substances  placed  into  1  he  pipeline  Is 
decreased  and  the  maniif actui  ers,  distribu- 
tors, and  dispensers  would  bs  required  to 
draw  from  their  reserve  supplies  to  satisfy 
the  legitimate  medical  need. 

4.  Import /Export  Requireme^ts.  The  con- 
trol of  methaqualone  In  Schedule  n  would 
subject  the  drug  to  the  very  rigid  controls 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Ir  iport  and  Ex- 
port Act. 

Currently,  methaqualone  majr  be  exported 
from  the  United  States  without  restriction. 
Since  many  countries  of  the  v  orld  have  no 
controls  whatsoever  on  nonnf  rcotlc  drugs, 
this  permits  shipments  Into  tt  ose  countries 
for  re-shipment  elsewhere.  It  s  thus  possi- 
ble for  drugs  exported  from  the  United 
States  to  move  through  seveial  countries, 
find  their  way  to  the  illicit  trafflc,  and  ulti- 
mately return  to  the  streets  cf  the  United 
States.  By  being  placed  in  Schedule  n, 
methaqualone  could  not  be  ex  sorted  unless 
It  was  shown  that  the  drug  wis  to  be  used 
exclusively  for  medical,  scientific,  or  other 
legitimate  purposes  In  the  coui  itry  to  which 
It  Is  exported,  that  It  would  not  be  re- 
exported from  that  country,  and  that  there 
was  an  actual  need  for  the  drig  for  legiti- 
mate piirposes  in  that  country. 

On  the  Import  side,  it  Is  no  v  possible  to 
Import  an  uncontrolled  drug  li  the  United 
States  for  legitimate  purposes  Transfer  to 
Schedule  II  would  linUt  Importation  to 
situations  where  there  was  elth  »r  a  shortage 
of  domestic  supplies  during  ai  emergency. 


or   competition   among  domestic   maniifac- 
turers  was  found  to  be  inadequate. 

5.  Order  Forma  and  Reports.  Control  of 
methaqualone  in  Schedule  n  would  require 
that  all  persons  selling  or  purchasing  the 
drug  (other  than  actual  patients)  use  order 
forms  issued  by  BNDD.  The  order  forms 
guarantee  that  only  persons  specifically  au- 
thorized to  handle  these  drugs  are  able  to 
order  them,  and  that  all  shipments  are  to 
be  made  directly  to  the  address  on  the  form. 
This  avoids  the  fraudulent  use  of  a  BNDD 
registration  number  or  the  diversion  of  drugs 
through  the  theft  and  misuse  of  order  forms. 

In  addition,  these  drugs  would  become 
subject  to  more  detailed  reports  from  manu- 
facturers and  wholesalers  regarding  produc- 
tion and  Inventory.  The  reports  and  order 
forms  allow  the  Bureau  to  monitor  con- 
tinuously the  production  and  distribution  of 
these  drugs  throughout  the  United  States 
and  provide  Investigative  leads  as  to  possi- 
ble points  of  diversion  or  other  Illicit 
activity. 

6.  Recordkeeping.  Schedule  n  requires 
that  complete  records  must  be  maintained. 
Records  of  substances  in  Schedule  II  must 
be  kept  separate  and  apart  from  records  re- 
garding any  other  controlled  or  noncon- 
troUed  substances.  The  Bureau  regiilarly 
audits  all  registrants  and  performs  special 
audits  on  suspected  points  of  diversion. 
Through  the  requirement  of  separate  rec- 
ords, the  Bureau's  investigators  can  more 
effectively  perform  audits  and  Increase  the 
efficiency  of  accountability  checks. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  12,  19721 
Methaqualone:  The  "Safe"  Dbco  That 
Isn't  Very 
(By  Daniel  Zwerdllng) 
When  the  William  H.  Rorer  drug  corpora- 
tion   Introduced   Its    new   tranquilizer  and 
sleeping  pill  methaqualone  on  the  American 
market    in    1965.    president    John    Eckman 
knew  Just  what  he'd  call  it.  "Our  antacid 
Maalox  has  been  a  fantastic  seller."  he  told 
an  FDA  official.  "If  the  double  A  gave  us  eo 
much  luck  with  Maalox  It  should  do  it  again 
with  Quaalude." 

Since  then,  the  double  A  In  Quaalude  bu 
stood  not  only  for  growing  profits — it's  the 
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number  six  best-selling  sedative — but  for 
addiction  and  abuse  as  well.  QucMludes 
"pave  the  streets  in  Columbus,  Ohio,"  ac- 
cording to  a  street  drug  clinic,  and  people 
cary  them  "by  the  bagful"  in  College  Park. 
In  New  York  City  "it's  all  over  the  place,  and 
getting  even  bigger,"  says  a  spokeswoman  at 
the  city's  Addiction  Service  Agency.  Grow- 
ing numbers  of  methaqualone  poppers  are 
being  rvished  from  "Quaalude  parties"  with 
near-lethal  overdoses. 

Even  more  troubling  Is  the  still  little- 
known  fact  that  methaqualone,  far  from  be- 
ing "safe"  and  "nonaddlctlve"  as  advertised, 
can  hook  people  on  a  habit  as  tight  as  bar- 
biturates and  give  a  withdrawal  "far  worse 
than  heroin,'"  to  quote  University  of  Mich- 
igan Hospital  psychiatrist  Richard  Kunnes, 
because,  unlike  heroin,  methaqualone  can 
cause  "fatal  convulsions." 

"The  potential  threat  is  equally  danger- 
ous as  barbiturates,"  warns  Ernest  Carablllo 
of  the  federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs.  "For  every  Quaalude  addict 
we  come  across,  that  addict  seems  to  know 
five  or  six  others,"  says  Dr.  Kunnes.  "We're 
only  seeing  the  tip  of  the  Quaalude  addict 
Iceberg." 

the  first  addicts 

When  Rorer  started  promoting  Quaalude 
as  a  "non-barbiturate"  tranquilizer,  doc- 
tors welcomed  the  drug  as  a  valuable  alter- 
native. Soon,  other  drug  manufacturers 
jiunped  Into  the  methaqualone  business: 
Amar-Stone  with  Sopor,  Parke-Davis  with 
Parest,  Wallace  with  Optimll,  and  others. 
Barbiturates  are  highly  addicting — sudden 
withdrawal  can  kill  an  addict — and  highly 
toxic.  Empty  barbiturate  bottles  have  be- 
come a  familiar  sight  In  countless  motel 
room  suicides.  Rorer  and  the  other  meth- 
aqualone manufacturers  Insist  their  product 
Is  different.  "Psychological  dependence  rare- 
ly occurs,  physical  dependence  rarely 
reported,"  proclaim  the  Quaalude  ads. 
The  PDR  (for  Physician's  Desk  Reference), 
the  doctor's  bible  published  by  physicians 
and  drug  companies  reports  that  "physical 
dependence  has  not  been  clearly  demon- 
strated." 

Spurred  by  these  advertising  claims, 
methaqualone  has  become  the  hottest  drug 
on  the  streets  and  college  campus  market — 
bigger  than  marijuana  and  LSD.  "People 
who  are  Into  downers  are  constantly  look- 
ing for  a  non-addlctlng  drug  which  will  give 
them  a  'buzz'  but  not  get  them  hooked," 
says  Kunnes.  Quaaludes  seemed  a  perfect 
solution. 

"My  skin  was  tingling  and  I  was  feeling 
nice."  says  John  Steinbeck  IV.  describing 
a  methaqualone  trip  in  the  October  Univer- 
sity Review.  "A  feeling  not  unlike  what  a 
couple  of  pipes  of  opium  and  a  cup  of  hot 
tea  give  you."  "For  a  while  you're  as  light 
and  hollowed  out  as  a  marshmallow  and  in- 
hibitions disappear."  says  Straight  Creek 
Journal. 

Methaqualone  poppers  claim  the  drug  has 
aphrodisiac  qualities:  They  call  It  "heroin 
for  lovers." 

The  euphoria  over  methaqualone  started 
cracking  this  summer  as  drug  takers  report- 
ed that  the  stuff  was  getting  them  hooked 
despite  the  drug  companies'  claims.  "When 
the  first  methaqualone  addict  came  in  to  us 
this  summer  she  freaked  everybody  out," 
says  Mike  Castleman,  a  director  of  Ann  Ar- 
bor's Drug  Help  clinic.  "She  was  doing  seven 
300-mllligram  tabs  a  day,  and  she  started 
to  withdraw  because  she  got  scared  about 
what  she  was  doing.  She  got  headaches  and 
bad  cramps — the  first  signs  of  wlthdrawtd. 
So  we  immediately  called  the  drug  com- 
panies and  asked  about  It — and  they  told  us 
methaqualone's  not  addictive,"  Castleman 
says.  "Well,  they  were  wrong." 

Since  then  the  University  of  Michigan  Hos- 
pital has  treated  a  handful  of  methaqualone 
addicts  In  Its  psychiatric  ward.  "Most  of 
them  were  taking  about  1,200  milligrams  a 


day,  or  Just  fo\ir  pills,"  says  resident  James 
Shapiro.  Doctors  don't  know  much  yet  about 
the  addictive  qualities  of  Methaqualone,  so 
they  treat  addicts  by  transferring  the  habit 
to  barbiturates  and  then  gradually  reducing 
the  dally  dose  until  they're  cured.  "It  usually 
takes  five  days  to  vrithdraw  the  Quaalude 
addicts  completely,"  Shapiro  says. 

Dr.  Kunnes  has  seen  addicts  vrithdrawlng 
from  methaqualone  going  Into  convulsions 
at  New  York's  Bronx  Municipal  Hospital  and 
In  Haight-Ashbury.  So  far,  no  one  has  re- 
ported an  actual  death  from  methaqualone 
withdrawal,  but  doctors  believe  that  It  must 
be  the  logical  result  of  convulsions  that  are 
not  treated. 

The  university  hospital  also  gets  metha- 
qualone overdose  cases.  Including  three  from 
a  recent  blues  festival.  When  methaqualone 
takers  start  to  feel  mellow,  they  drink  a  little 
beer  or  wine  to  wash  the  pills  down.  Alco- 
hol potentiates — or  multiplies — the  effects 
of  the  drug.  "These  people  turn  blue,  and 
their  breathing  is  very  slow  and  shallow," 
Shapiro  says.  "We  have  to  give  them  oxygen 
through  a  trswihea  tube  for  24  hours. 

"We  Just  got  an  overdose  case  two  nights 
ago,"  he  told  me.  "She  took  14  300-mg.  pills." 
A  few  more  pills,  or  a  little  more  time  before 
treatment,  and  she  probably  would  have 
died. 

German,  English  and  Japanese  medical 
Journals  have  reported  numerous  metha- 
qualone poisoning  cases.  Including  some  suc- 
cessful suicides.  Rorer  Itself  finds  that  "sin- 
gles doses  ranging  from  8  to  20  grams  have 
produced  severe  toxicity  and  death." 

Another  danger  which  most  users  don't 
know  about  Is  that  methaqualone  may  pro- 
duce fetal  deformities  in  women  who  get 
pregnant.  The  drug  has  produced  mutations 
In  laboratory  animals;  the  Quaalude  label 
Insert  warns  that  the  drug  Is  "contralndl- 
cated  In  women  who  are  or  may  become 
pregnant." 

CONTROLS  ARE  COMING 

The  methaqualone  craze  worries  officials 
at  FDA  and  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs,  who  have  always  endorsed 
the  "safe"  image  which  the  drug's  producers 
have  fostered.  BNDD  still  rates  methaqualone 
on  a  level  with  aspirin  and  vitamins  on  its 
drug  control  list,  which  means  it's  a  drug  doc- 
tors don't  need  to  worry  about.  Anybody  can 
buy  It:  Just  ask  a  doctor  to  give  your  neigh- 
borhood pharmacy  a  call,  no  written  prescrip- 
tion needed.  But  since  the  epidemic  has  hit 
the  college  campuses  and  the  street  freaks 
and  news  of  Quaaludes  fills  the  underground 
press,  BNDD  has  assigned  Its  Project  DAWN 
(Drug  Abuse  Warning  Network)  Investiga- 
tors to  find  just  how  much  methaqualone 
Is  really  abused.  FDA  Is  reviewing  medical 
literature  on  the  drug.  BNDD  officials  ex- 
pect to  place  methaqualone  on  their  con- 
trol list  before  the  end  of  the  year,  perhaps 
at  a  level  with  barbiturates. 

Drug  manufacturers  have  received  piles  of 
letters  from  drug  clinics  around  the  country 
reporting  dangers  of  methaqualone,  but  they 
don't  seem  ruffled.  "We're  unaware  of  any 
true  addiction  cases,"  says  Dr.  John  Zaro- 
sllnskl,  vice  president  for  research  at  Arnar- 
Stone.  "Addiction  Is  a  fuzzy  area,"  says  Rorer 
vice  president  C.  Charles  McCalllster.  "Ac- 
cording to  reports  In  our  hands,  methaqua- 
lone has  been  declared  nonaddlctlve.  We 
have  heard  reports  from  widely  separated 
areas — doctors  who  say  they  are  seeing  signs 
of  addiction.  But  it's  unlike  anything  they've 
seen  before." 

And  if  methaqualone  is  getting  pill  takers 
hooked,  drug  corporation  and  government 
officials  say.  It's  a  new  phenomenon  brought 
on  by  Irresponsible  uses  of  the  drug.  "This 
problem  has  only  come  up  In  the  last  year," 
says  FDA  Bureau  of  Drugs  director  Henry 
Simmons.  "We  hadn't  heard  of  It  before 
because  people  weren't  abusing  It." 

But  the  problem  of  methaqualone  addic- 
tion Is  not  new.  Surveys  In  Japan  where 


drug  companies  have  been  selling  metha- 
qualone since  the  '50's.  show  that  half  the 
drug  addicts  In  hospitals  between  1963  and 
1967  were  hooked  on  the  stuff.  Medical  lit- 
erature contains  numerous  similar  reports 
dating  to  the  first  year  Rorer  hawked  Qua- 
aludes on  the  American  market.  The  Medical 
Letter  on  Drugs  and  Therapeutics  warned 
U.S.  doctors  in  AprU,  1966,  that  the  British 
Medical  Journal  was  finding  cases  of  physical 
addiction  to  methaqualone.  As  the  Medical 
Letter  said  then,  "the  claim  that  metha- 
qualone is  nonaddlctlng  has  little  meaning; 
even  meperidine  (Demerol),  a  highly  addict- 
ing narcotic,  was  thought  to  be  nonaddlctlng 
when  it  WEis  new."  Doctors  thought  glutethl- 
mlde,  a  non-barbiturate  sedative  commonly 
sold  as  Doriden,  was  safe  but  after  sales 
soared  they  discovered  they  were  wrong  about 
that  one,  too. 

The  British  Medical  Journal  has  con- 
tinued over  the  years  to  monitor  addiction 
to  methaqualone,  which  English  drug  manu- 
facturers combine  with  an  antihistamine  and 
call  Mandrax.  "Addiction  to  Mandrax  is  fre- 
quently reported,"  says  Dr.  Harold  Aaron,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Medical  Letter.  "Ad- 
dicts take  two  Mandrax  with  a  glass  of  cider. 
And  you  dont  get  addicted  to  antihista- 
mines— It's  the  methaqualone." 

One  Issue  of  the  Medical  Letter  consultants 
have  observed  reactions  resembling  delirium 
tremens  following  sudden  withdrawal  of 
methaqualone,  and  believe  that  it  should  be 
classified  as  a  physical  dependence-pro- 
ducing drug"  (emphasis  added).  That  was  In 
August,   1969. 

FLOODING  THE   MARKET 

With  this  medical  history  as  a  backdrop, 
the  federal  government  should  have  cracked 
down  on  methaqualone  long  ago.  when  it 
first  hit  the  market.  And  now  FDA  should 
be  forcing  drug  manufacturers  to  change 
their  advertising  claims.  "We've  known  for 
a  year  now  that  methaqualone  Is  Just  like 
barbiturates,"  says  Dr.  Edward  Tocus,  di- 
rector of  FDA's  drug  abuse  staff. 

But  FDA  isn't  acting.  "There's  no  drug 
that  doesn't  have  some  problem  that  isn't 
stated  on  Its  label."  says  Bureau  of  Drugs  di- 
rector Simmons.  Nor  will  the  drug  companies 
volunteer  to  change  their  advertising  claims. 
"From  a  practical  standpoint,  it  takes  several 
months  or  longer  to  change  a  package  label 
and  Informational  brochures,"  explains  Dr. 
ZarosUnskl  at  Amar-Stone.  And  a  change 
wouldn't  do  any  good  anyways,  he  says:  "It 
would  seem  unlikely  that  a  street  pusher 
would  hand  out  a  package  insert  with  the 
drugs." 

There's  one  question  which  puizzles  both 
local  drug  clinics  and  Project  DAWN  In- 
vestigators: Where  are  all  the  methaqualone 
puis  coming  from?  "I  have  never  ever  seen 
any  drugs  In  this  quantity,"  says  David  Furr, 
director  of  Help  Center  In  College  Park. 
"Pushers  teU  me  if  you  give  them  a  week! 
chances  are  80  per  cent  they  can  get  you 
anywhere  from  300  to  l.OOO  pills. 

"Most  other  drugs  on  the  street  are  very 
rarely  company-made — they're  manufactiired 
underground."  Furr  says.  "But  almost  all  the 
methaqualone  we  get  around  here  Is  legiti- 
mate." BNDD  confirms  the  same  story  na- 
tion-wide:  It's  company  pills  everyone's 
popping. 

Much  of  the  methaqualone  supply  comes 
via  stolen  prescription  pads,  and  some  doc- 
tors sell  prescriptions  outright.  One  Phar- 
macist In  the  Washington  metropolitan  area 
does  a  brisk  black  market  business  in 
methaqualone,  taking  a  percentage  of  the 
street  profits — much  higher  than  he'd  get 
on  a  doctor's  order.  And  at  least  two  dealers 
at  the  University  of  Maryland  buy  their 
stocks  from  a  clerk  in  a  drug  company,  who 
buys  his  supplies  from  a  night  watchman. 

Doctors  in  Ann  Arbor  complain  that  the 
drug  companies  themselves  encourage  abuse 
of   methaqualone   by  flooding   their   offices 
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with  free  samples.  "Just  two  months  ago 
a  Rorer  salesman  left  a  box  of  1,000  Qua- 
aludes  on  a  desk  In  the  outpa;lent  clinic, 
even  though  we  ordered  him  lot  to  and 
told  him  we'd  destroy  the  saiiples  If  he 
did,"  says  University  Hospital  resident  Sha- 
piro, '"nie  next  morning  they  n-ere  gone — 
stolen." 

Some  drug  clinic  workers  expjimd  a  po- 
litical conspiracy  theory:  the  drug  com- 
panies and  the  federal  governm«  nt,  as  they 
see  it,  Sood  the  streets  with  disabling  drugs 
whenever  the  "people"  start  gi  ttlng  dan- 
gerous. Heroin  did  flood  the  ghettos  after 
the  Watts,  Detroit  and  Newark  riots;  now 
underground  newspapers  report  that  mas- 
sive quantities  of  Quaaludes  dooded  Fla- 
mingo Park  In  Miami,  headquarters  for  dem- 
onstrators, during  the  national  political  con- 
ventions last  summer. 

But  one  thing  Is  certain  about  the  meth- 
aqualone  epidemic:  It's  maklni;  the  drug 
manufacturers  a  bundle.  Sales  <f  the  drug 
have  Increased  360  times  since  the  year  It 
was  Introduced.  The  better  methaqualone 
does  on  the  black  market,  the  more  money 
Its  producers  make — because  the  more  drugs 
that  are  diverted  from  legal  chinnels,  the 
more  the  companies  mvist  produce  to  re- 
place them.  "The  drug  compailes  always 
tell  us  that  once  the  drug  leaves  their  ware- 
house platform  they're  not  respdnslble  any 
more,"  says  one  PT3A  scientist  who  Is  study- 
ing methaqualone.  "But  In  the  Bnal  anal- 
ysis, it's  Illegal  sales  of  their  drugs  and 
there's  a  profit  in  It." 


put  meth- 
wlU   have 


CLAIMS   ABE   DISFI7TKD 

The  Government  will  probably 
aqualone  under  control,  doctors 
a  bit  more  difficulty  prescribing  it,  phar- 
macists will  have  to  keep  special  dispensing 
records  and  perhaps  sales  will  le?el  off.  But 
If  the  methaqualone  supply  dries  up  on 
the  streets,  it  will  be  because  stieet  clinics 
and  methaqualone  freaks  learn  on  their  ovni 
what  the  drug  companies  wouldn't  tell  them: 
that  methaqualone  Is  dangerous. 

One  of  the  great  ironies  of  the  whole  epi- 
sode Is  that  methaqiialone  isn't  n  uch  medi- 
cally anyway,  addiction  potential  aside.  The 
drug  companies  promote  Its  unique  and 
superior  sedative  qualities,  but  "must  of  these 
claims  are  not  supported  by  the  published 
clinical  trials,"  according  to  tMe  Medical 
Letter. 

For  example:  Borer  claUns  thit  patients 
on  Quaalude  awake  "refreshed  witliout  hang- 
over, drowsiness,  headache  or  other  side 
effects":  the  Medical  Letter  sa;ra  clinical 
tests  show  they  do  wake  up  wltt  hangover 
and  dizziness.  Rorer  claims  that  Quaaludes 
cause  "little  or  no  suppression  of  the  essen- 
tial REM  or  dream  stage  sleep"- -although 
the  Medical  Letter  finds  that  "contrary  to 
Bcvertlsing  claims,  methaqualone  In  the 
usual  hynotlc  dose  of  300  mg.  prodiiced  a  sig- 
nificant suppression  of  REM  slefcp."  Rorer 
says  Quaalude  Induces  sleep  "without  drug- 
ging the  higher  centers  of  the  brain"  as  bar- 
biturates do — but  as  the  Medical  Letter 
notes,  "there  Is  no  evidence."  [ 

Methaqualone  Is  a  powerful  sedative  and 
sleeping  plU  Just  like  any  other.  It's  useful 
In  some  cases  under  careful  medical  super- 
vision, but  it's  dangerous  and  even  deadly. 
In  fact,  some  BNDD  officials  say  that  metha- 
qualone Is  more  dangerous  than  tiarbltuates 
and  even  heroin — simply  because  aeople  who 
take  it  don't  know  what  they're  getting  Into. 

The  methaqualone  boom  should  make  an 
Interesting  caae  study  In  futuite  medical 
textbooks :  How  skillful  public  relations  and 
advertising  created  a  best  seller — and  helped 
cause  a  medical  crisis  in  the  procea 


(Prom  Newsweek,  Feb.  12,  IflfTS] 
WAaimra  oir  "Bopibs" 
There    was    widespread    rejolciag    among 
youthful    pill-poppers    when    a    pew    drug 
called  methaqualone  reached  the  counter- 
culture circuit  early  last  year,  actempanled 


by  a  reputation  for  producing  a  high  that 
was  pleasant,  safe  and  supposedly  non-ad- 
dlctlve.  But  now  the  Federal  and  state  In- 
vestigators suggest  that  methaqualone  may 
be  much  more  dangerous  than  anyone  real- 
ized. Last  week,  the  VS.  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs  (BNDD)  was  prepar- 
ing a  proposal  that  the  manufacture,  dis- 
tribution and  prescription  of  the  drug  be 
more  tightly  controlled. 

Methaqualone,  which  1b  sold  under  the 
brand  names  Quaalude,  Sopor,  Parest  and 
Optlmll.  Is  a  sedative-sleeping  pill,  available 
only  by  prescription.  It  Is  administered  in 
dosages  of  160  to  300  mgs.  to  Induce  sleep, 
and  75  mgs.  for  "daytime  sedation."  Because 
methaqualone  was  believed  to  be  non-addlc- 
tlve  when  it  first  went  on  the  n.S.  market 
in  1965,  it  was  not  placed  under  the  special 
Federal  restrictions  that  govern  substances 
whose  harmful  potential  has  been  proved, 
including  morphine,  barbiturates,  LSD  and 
amphetamines. 

BOOM 

As  a  result  of  its  availability  and  reputa- 
tion for  safety,  methaqualone  has  become 
the  sixth  best-selling  sedative  In  the  U.S. 
on  the  legal  market;  in  addition,  a  huge  sup- 
ply of  the  drug  has  been  diverted  to  campus 
and  street  piishers,  who  have  found  an  ap- 
parently Insatiable  market  for  the  "sopers" 
(catchall  slang  for  the  several  brands  of 
methaqualone)  at  25  to  50  cents  a  pill. 

The  methaqualone  boom  is  still  on  the  rise 
in  many  areas  of  the  country.  In  Berkeley, 
reports  Dr.  George  Gay  of  the  Haight-Ash- 
bury  Free  Medical  Clinic,  "the  surge  defi- 
nitely hasn't  peaked  yet;  we've  hospitalized 
a  dozen  people  since  December  who've  over- 
dosed on  Quaalude."  Doctors  cite  the  manu- 
facturers' explicit  warnings  that  the  drug 
can  occasionally  produce  psychological  de- 
pendence, should  not  be  combined  with  al- 
cohol or  other  drugs  and  can,  in  large  quan- 
tities, lead  to  delerlum,  coma,  convulsions, 
liver  and  kidney  damage,  pulmonary  edema, 
respiratory  arrest — and  death.  But  by  now,  a 
number  of  users  have  discovered  these  peril- 
ous side  effects  for  themselves;  In  1972 
alone  there  were  275  reported  poisonings, 
overdoses  and  attempted  suicides  related  to 
methaqualone,  with  sixteen  deaths. 

[Prom  Time  magazine,  Mar.  5, 1973] 
The  Deadly  Downer 

According  to  Its  manufacturers,  metha- 
qualone is  a  dependable  end  effective  sleep- 
ing pill.  Blurbs  in  the  standard  Physicians' 
Desk  Reference  attest  to  its  "sedative  and 
hypnotic"  effects  and  its  ability  to  induce 
prompt  sleep,  but  warn  that  the  drug  may 
also  produce  dependency.  The  warning  is 
appropriate.  Though  the  drug  may  be  safe 
if  it  is  taken  as  prescribed  by  a  physician, 
increasing  numbers  of  Americans — esi>eclaUy 
on  campuses  and  In  ghettos — are  obtaining 
the  drug  Ulegally  and  taking  it  indiscrimi- 
nately. Methaqualone  is  rapidly  becoming  one 
of  the  most  popular — and  dangerous — drugs 
of  abuse  in  the  U.S.  The  Government  has 
only  recently  recognized  its  dangers  and 
moved  toward  establishing  controls. 

On  the  street  and  on  campxis,  methaqua- 
lone Is  known  by  various  corruptions  of  its 
trade  names:  "quads"  (from  Quaalude,  made 
by  William  H.  Rorer  Inc.) ,  "French  Quaalude" 
( from  mispronunciation  of  Parest,  the  Parke, 
Davis  &  Co.  brand  name),  and  as  "soapers" 
(from  Sopor,  made  by  Arnar-Stone  Labora- 
tories Inc.),  It  was  so  popular  among  the 
young  people  who  camped  out  at  last  year's 
political  conventions  that  Miami  Beach's 
Flamingo  Park  was  dubbed  "Quaalude 
Alley."  Its  abuse  Is  now  a  major  problem  at 
many  colleges  and  high  schools.  It  Is  cur- 
rently favored  by  the  addict  community  in 
the  New  York  City  borough  of  The  Bronx, 
and  is  so  fashionable  among  some  drug 
culturists  that  bowls  of  it  have  replaced 
peanuts  as  a  cocktail-party  staple. 

Users — who    are    mostly    youngsters — are 


rhapsodic  about  the  euphoric,  spaced-out 
state  the  drug  can  produce.  Many,  calling 
methaqualone  "heroin  for  lovers,"  also  be- 
lieve that  it  Is  an  aphrodisiac.  They  are  mis- 
taken. As  a  "downer,"  or  depressant,  the  drug 
may  release  the  user  from  his  normal  sexual 
restraints.  But  it  is  also  likely  to  make  a 
male  Incapable  of  normal  sexual  perform- 
ance. As  one  Vassar  man  puts  it,  "All  youp 
Inhibitions  are  definitely  broken  down— like 
everything  else  in  your  body." 

The  drug's  effects  on  the  body  can,  in  fact, 
be  deadly.  Most  doctors  prescribe  metlia-' 
qualone  In  capsules  of  160  mg.  to  300  mg, 
one  of  which  should  be  enough  to  put  the 
average  adult  to  sleep.  But  drug  abusers  are 
not  content  with  such  tame  dosages.  Their 
usual  pattern  is  to  take  two  or  more,  and 
then  wash  them  down  with  a  few  pints  of 
beer. 

The  combination  can  be  catastrophic. 
Methaqualone  and  alcohol  are  synergistic: 
one  multiplies  the  effects  of  the  other. 
Taken  together,  they  can  depress  the  res- 
piratory center  and  stop  breathing;  they 
may  also  slow  the  reflexes  in  the  back  of  the 
throat,  so  that  if  a  user  vomits  (which  may 
happen  after  a  large  dose  of  methaqualone) , 
he  can  choke  and  die. 

NO   CONTBOLS 

On  top  of  this,  methaqualone  Is  addictive. 
Unlike  insomniacs  who  abide  by  their  doc- 
tor's prescriptions,  abusers  develop  a  toler- 
ance for  the  drug  and  begin  taking  increas- 
ingly larger  doses.  Then  they  may  become 
addicted.  "Resistance  can  develop  after  only 
four  days."  says  Mike,  a  20-year-old  San 
Franciscan.  "Then  it  takes  four  to  do  what 
one  used  to  do  for  you.  The  VTlthdrawals  are 
much  worse  than  heroin,  with  the  same  kind 
of  convulsion  as  in  an  epileptic  fit." 

Despite  these  dangers,  however,  controls 
over  methaqualone  are  virtually  nonexist- 
ent. Federal  authorities  have  been  consider- 
ing regulations  for  methaqualone  for  the  past 
few  months,  but  have  not  yet  proposed  any 
controls  on  production  or  sales.  The  individ- 
ual states  have  also  been  slow  In  acting.  In 
New  Tork,  methaqualone  is  classed  as  a  dan- 
gerous drug;  that  means  that  pharmacists 
cannot  refill  the  prescription  without  writ- 
ten authorization  from  a  doctor.  Connecticut 
and  Maryland  are  considering  controls.  But 
in  the  rest  of  the  country,  the  drug  and  its 
dangers  are  unrestricted. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Mar.  26,  1973] 

New  "Jektll-Htde"  Dsuo:  Unttkd  States 

Seeks  Speedy  Action 

(By  Robert  P.  Hey) 

Washington. — A  new  drug  has  burst  onto 
the  American  drug-abuse  scene.  Virtually 
unknown  two  years  ago,  it  now  can  be 
bought  almost  as  easily  as  candy  near  many 
American  college  campuses,  high  schools, 
and  in  ghettos  as  well. 

Two  years  ago  no  one  had  heard  of  its 
being  used  illegally.  Yet  today  it  is  "among 
the  top  10  drugs  of  abuse  in  the  United 
States,  among  such  notorious  drugs  of  abuse 
as  amphettunlnes  and  barbiturates,"  says 
the  Department  of  Justice's  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs.  It  is  mostly 
abused  by  the  young— from  teen-age  through 
mld-20's. 

The  new  drug  is  methaqualone  rpro- 
noimced  "meth-ah'-kwa-lone") ,  a  sedative 
medically  useful  as  an  aid  in  sleeping, 
among  other  purposes.  Drug  control  author- 
ities say  it  Is  especiaUy  sinister  because  until 

now  youths  had  thought  it  a  "safe"  drug 

that  it  gave  an  escape  from  reality,  like 
alcoholic  drunkenness,  but  that  it  was  not 
addictive.  That  was  what  its  manufacturers 
had  been  telling  physicians;  no  one  had  said 
differently. 

But  now,  "methaqualone  Is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  barbiturate-type  physical  depend- 
ence," warns  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
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Dangerous  Drugs.  Experts  say  It  is  as  diffi- 
cult to  shake  addiction  to  It  as  to  heroin, 
and  that  medical  supervision  is  required. 
Per  imtold  thousands  of  pill-popping  youths 
It  is  a  rude  shock:  They  now  are  metha- 
qualone addicts. 

Sen.  Birch  Bayh  (D)  of  Indiana  calls  It 
"a  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  drug — seemingly 
safe  while  actually  deadly." 

He  says  that  "many  law  enforcement  and 
drug  program  staffers  claim  that  it  is  the 
'hottest  drug  on  the  street,'  and  that  Its 
abuse  Is  rising  In  'geometric  proportions.'" 

Official  concern  and  action  suddenly  have 
erupted  In  Washington.  In  recent  days  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  begun  the  proc- 
ess of  placing  this  drug  in  a  category  with 
other  dangerous  ones.  When  the  process  is 
complete  It  will  be  able  to  force  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  pills  produced  annually 
and  take  several  other  steps  that  will  make 
It  much  harder  for  youths  to  get  the  drug 
without  a  medical  need. 

HEABINGS   THIS   WEEK 

Next  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  March  28 
and  29,  the  Senate  Juvenile  delinquency  sub- 
committee, chaired  by  Senator  Bayh,  will 
hold  hearings  on  the  new  problem.  Senator 
Bayh  has  Introduced  a  bill  that  would  re- 
quire that  the  drug  be  placed  in  a  dan- 
gerous-drug category. 

He  wants  the  hearing  to  spotlight  the  prob- 
lem and  to  prod  the  other  arms  of  govern- 
ment Into  fastest  possible  action  to  stem  the 
massive  Illegal  flow  of  methaqualone  to 
youths. 

The  subcommittee  will  hear  testimony  that 
methaqualone  use  has  spread  across  much  of 
the  United  States — among  black  youths  in 
Chicago,  white  youths  In  Texas,  and  in  the 
heartland  of  Indiana,  where  Senator  Bayh 
says  that  abuse  "has  increeised  substantially 
in  the  past  six  months,  particularly  among 
youths  [aged]  13  to  20." 

The  subcommittee  also  will  hear  of  the 
unique  New  York  City  network  of  social  bars 
geared  exclusively  to  users  of  methaqualone : 
Some  estimates  are  as  many  as  20  such  bars. 
There  addicts  can  obtain  pills,  drink  nonalco- 
holic Juices,  and  dance — much  as  in  the  illicit 
prohibition  speakeasies  of  the  '20's,  except 
that  today  the  patrons  become  tipsy  on 
methaqualone,  not  homemade  booze. 

(In  most  such  bars  alcoholic  beverages  are 
not  served:  Combining  alcohol  and  meth- 
aqualone can  be  fatal.) 

WASHINGTON    HEARS    IN    1972 

Washington  got  its  first  taste  of  the  prob- 
lem last  year,  during  hearings  by  Senator 
Bayh's  subcommittee  into  illegal  use  of 
barbiturates.  The  term  "methaqualone"  be- 
gan to  crop  up  increasingly  as  a  similarly 
abused  drug. 

By  January  of  this  year  Sen.  Charles  H. 
Percy  (R)  of  Illinois  was  sufficiently  con- 
cerned by  what  he  had  learned  to  flre  off 
letters  to  federal  officials.  In  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Charles  C.  Edwards,  then  commlsisoner  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  Senator 
Percy  asked  for  an  investigation  into  meth- 
aqualone, which  he  said  "Is  being  widely 
abused  In  this  country." 
'  Although  "advertised  as  being  safe  and 
non-addlctlve,  evidence  now  indicates  that 
methaqualone  can  hook  persons  on  a  habit  as 
invidious  as  that  brought  on  by  barbiturates 
and  produces  withdrawal  effects  far  worse 
than  heroin,"  the  Senator  said. 

WHY    NO    PRIOR    WARNING? 

Why,  he  asked,  has  the  addictive  aspect  of 
the  drug  not  been  widely  known?  The  drug 
first  was  introduced  in  the  United  States  In 
1965,  he  noted.  "As  early  as  1966,  the  Medical 
Letter  on  Drugs  and  Therapeutics  warned 
doctors  in  the  United  States  that  the  British 
Medical  Journal  had  discovered  instances  of 
physical  addiction.  .  .  ." 

Senator  Percy  said  that,  unlike  most  illicit 
drugs  on  the  street,  methaqualone  "is  not 


manufactured  undergrovmd,  almost  all  of  It  is 
produced  legitimately  by  reputable  drug 
manufacturing  companies. 

"Sales  .  .  ,  have  Increased  360  times  since 
the  year  it  was  introduced.  Drug  companies 
are  malting  money  even  from  the  methaqua- 
lone sold  on  the  black  market,  since  the 
companies  must  increase  production  to  re- 
place the  drugs  that  are  diverted  from  legal 
channels. 

"Although  the  drug  manufacurlng  com- 
panies are  said  to  have  received  many  com- 
plaints from  drug  cUnlca  around  the  country, 
to  date  they  have  refused  to  change  even 
their  advertising  or  labeling  practices." 

ACTION  OinCEas  BZFLIXS 

Dr.  Jerome  H.  JaSe,  director  of  the 
President's  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention,  responded: 

"There  Is  no  question  that  methaqualone 
causes  physical  and  psychological  depen- 
dence, and  Is  responsible  for  intoxication  and 
overdose  deaths.  It  now  appears  that  this 
drug  which  is  so  easily  available  Is  now  being 
widely  used.  In  part  because  of  such  avail- 
ablllty.  More  stringent  controls  seem  needed 
and  It  seems  to  me  that  bringing  this  drug 
under  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention Control  Act  of  1970  Is  a  necessary 
step." 

Dr.  Jafle  understood  that  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  was  gather- 
ing evidence  necessary  to  taking  this  step, 
which  the  Department  of  Justice  and  other 
federal  agencies  are  In  the  process  of  taking 
right  novir.  Some  here  think  that  vrtthin  a 
month  or  two  the  process  wUl  be  complete.  At 
that  time,  stricter  controls  will  be  possible: 
Prodded  by  congressional  scrutiny,  they  are 
likely  to  be  clamped  quickly  on  methaqua- 
lone. 


PAKISTANI   PRISONERS   OF  WAR 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  today,  15 
months  since  the  end  of  the  hostilities 
which  involved  India,  Pakistan,  and 
Bangladesh  in  1971,  some  92,000  Paki- 
stani prisoners  of  war  are  still  held  in 
India.  It  is  my  feeling  that  the  prisoners 
could  have  been  released  a  year  ago.  But 
certainly  there  can  be  no  further  excuse 
to  detain  them. 

It  is  clear  that  the  reputations  of  the 
Governments  of  India  and  Bangladesh 
will  continue  to  suffer  in  world  opinion 
if  they  do  not  agree  quickly  to  release 
the  Pakistani  prisoners.  I  regret  this, 
because  both  India  and  Bangladesh  can 
contribute  substantial  leadership  to  hu- 
mane conduct  in  international  relations. 

India  and  Bangladesh  have  a  Joint 
responsibility  for  the  release  of  the  pris- 
oners, although  they  are  held  in  India, 
since  they  were  captured  by  the  Joint 
India-Bangladesh  Command. 

The  various  preconditions  apparently 
placed  by  India  and  Bangladesh  on  pris- 
oner release  do  not  justify  detaining  the 
POW's  any  longer.  The  war  ended  in 
December  1971.  The  prisoners  should  be 
released  to  rejoin  their  families  in  Pak- 
istan. Moreover,  they  constitute  an  un- 
necessary burden  and  expense  to  India 
and  contribute  nothing  to  better  inter- 
national relations  for  Bangladesh. 


THE  FUTURE  OP  STUDENT 
FINANCIAL  AID 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  since 
1958  when  the  first  student  assistance 
program,  the  national  direct  student 
loan,  was  authorized,  the  Congress  has 
been  committed  to  the  goal  of  providing 


postsecondary    education    to    all    who 
wished  to  pursue  It. 

In  support  of  that  goal,  several  grant 
and  loan  programs  have  been  instituted 
to  assist  students  who  otherwise  might 
not  he  able  to  afford  a  college  education. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  assess  the  re- 
turn on  the  Investment  of  this  Federal 
money,  for  we  cannot  gage  the  social 
and  economic  contribution  these  students 
have  made  that  an  education  placed 
within  their  grasp. 

Now  the  administration  has  proposed 
to  cut  back  substantially  these  grant  and 
loan  programs  and  place  the  greatest 
emphasis  on  the  new  basic  opportunity 
grant,  which  was  first  authorized  by  the 
Congress  last  year.  According  to  college 
financial  aid  ofiQcials,  parents,  and  stu- 
dents, this  grant  will  not  be  adequate  to 
meet  the  increasing  financial  needs  of 
many  students — especially  as  educational 
institutions  have  laeen  forced  to  raise 
tuition  and  other  fees,  and  the  cost  of 
living  for  the  average  family  has  risen 
dramatically. 

Even  if  the  basic  opportunity  grant 
were  sufficient,  it  is  unlikely  It  could  be 
in  operation  before  the  school  year  be- 
gins in  September.  Implementation  Is  2 
to  5  months  behind  schedule.  In  any 
event,  September  is  not  the  time  when 
students  and  college  officials  need  to 
know  what  financial  assistance  will  be 
available.  They  need  to  know  now. 

The  basic  opportunity  grant  Is  needed 
to  assist  students,  but  it  was  not  enacted 
by  Congress  to  replace  other  student  aid 
programs.  Rather  it  was  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  foundation  of  financial  support  for 
needy  students.  I  would  hope  that  imple- 
mentation of  the  basic  opportunity  grant 
could  be  delayed  until  the  1974-75  school 
year,  and  the  student  aid  programs  which 
already  have  proven  their  workability 
and  worth  could  be  adequately  funded 
for  this  school  year. 

Mr.  Lawrence  E.  Taylor,  a  Washing- 
ton correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  has  recently  written  two  in- 
sightful articles  on  the  possible  effects  of 
the  administration's  proposals  for  stu- 
dent financial  assistance,  both  at  the  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  levels.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
these  two  articles  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 

Mar.  18,  1973) 

PooB  Stddents  Facing  Cuts  in  Aid 

(By  Lawrence  E.  Taylor) 

Washington,  March  17. — When  Gregory 
Rood  began  to  think  about  attending  the  St. 
Louis  College  of  Pharmacy  more  than  four 
years  ago,  his  approach  was  In  the  oldest  of 
American  traditions. 

Because  his  parents,  with  nine  children, 
cotild  not  afford  to  help  him  financially.  Rood, 
of  St.  Charles,  set  out  to  put  himself  through 
school. 

He  won  a  science  scholarship  that  paid  half 
his  tuition,  he  worked  long  hours  in  a  hot 
St.  Louis  bakery  and  as  an  appliance  delivery- 
man. 

And — in  an  American  tradition  that  is  not 
so  old — ^he  obtained  educational  grants  and 
loans  from  the  Federal  Government.  When 
he  Is  graduated  next  year.  Rood  will  have 
borrowed  $3600  through  the  National  Direct 
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student  Loan  Program.  Anothei 
have  come  to  him  through 
tional  grants  that  he  will  not 

But  even  as  Rood,  22  years 
for  his  last  year  In  school,  the 
Istratlon  Is  proposing  to  alter  or 
programs    he    has    used    to    p^y 
education. 

The  Administration's  plan  Is  t(i 
moet  existing  loan  and  grant 
would  be  replaced  with  a  more  ex 
tem  that  would  Increase  the 
dent    aid    recipients    while 
amount  any  one  student  could 

Thus,  while  federal  student 
upped    by    about    $250,000,000 
Gregory  Roods  of  this 
short  of  money — would  get  less 

Critics  of   the   Administration 
have  charged  that  the  new 
make  It  harder  for  poor  students 
their  education. 

More  ominous,  they  argue.  Is 
that   Che  most  expensive  schoolii 
beyond  the  financial  reach  of 
no  matter  how  capable  they  are 
the  prestigious  schools,  just 
to  the  poor,  would  be  attended 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  well-to 

For  siudents  who,  like  Rood, 
sue  a  graduate  or  special  study 
pharmacy,  the  Administration 
more  proposals  that  could  affect 
for  an  education. 

In  his  budget,  Mr.  Nixon 
a  series  of  changes  that  could 
poor  students  by  reducing   the 
of  federal  scholarships  for 
cine,  nursing,  dentistry  and  the 

The  budget  asks  Congress  to 
scholarships  by  one  third  in 
duclng  the  amount  available  to 

More    Important,   the   budget 
scholarship  program  that  would 
clplents  to  work  one  year  In  publl; 
each  year  they  received  asslstanct  i. 

Although  this  sounds  like  a 
to  bolster  public  health 
parently  has  Its  drawbacks, 
pharmacy  students 

WlUlam  Skinner,  assistant 
retary  for  the  American 
leges  of  Pharmacy,  said  that 
gram,    called    the    National    He 
Corpu,  would  reduce  sharply  the 
pharmacy  students  eligible  for  ak 

The  scholarships  would  be 
quests  from  public  health 
specialized  help,  he  said.  Thus 
tor  requested,   a  medical  studei^ 
granted  a  scholarship. 

But  of  600  persons  who 
the  corps  as  professionals,  only 
pharmacy  student.  Skinner  said, 
very  little   hope  of  any 
taken    Into    the    scholarship 
said. 

So  serious  Is  the  situation 
pharmacy    schools    across    the 
eluding  the  St.  Louis  College  of 
have  reported  that  poor  students 
enroll  next  fall  may  find 
funds.   .Skinner  said.   He  said   t 
school  estimated  it  would  lose 
students. 

At   the   University   of 
Francisco  55  per  cent  of  the 
dents  are   receiving  some  form 
aid.  Jere  Goyen,  dean  of  ph 
a  telephone  Interview  that  half 
students  were  blacks.  Orientals 

If  the  scholarship  cuts  are  put 
this  group  Is  likely  to  dwindle 
students  drop  out. 

"I    suggested    at   a   recent   stiff 
that  we  would  have  to  recruit 
new   minority:    rich   kids." 
said  that  the  pharmacy  school's 
probably  would  not  drop  becaus4 
more  applicants  than  vacancies 
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$1600  will         If  the  outlook  is  bleak  at  the  graduate 
federal  educa-     level,  it  Is  no  less  so  for  undergraduates  hop- 
to  repay.      Ing  to  enroll  next  fall  or  the  following  year 
prepares     If  the  Administration's  proposals  are  adopted 
Nlion  Admin-      by  Congress. 

abolish  the         But  on  Capitol  Hill  the  outlook  Is  murky, 
for    his     and   chances   are   increasing   that   Congreaa 
wlU  refuse  to  accept  Mr.  Nixon's  educational 
Ideas. 

The    Administration    wants    Congress    to 
phase  out  the  National  Direct  Student  Loan 
Program,  begun  In  1958,  which  provides  fed- 
eral loans  at  an  Interest  rate  of  3  per  cent. 
This    would    force    students    to    turn    for 
would  be     money  to  commercial  banks  under  a  guaran- 
year,    the     teed  student  loan  program  that  charges  7 
;  but     per  cent  Interest.  This  program  would  be  In- 
creased In  value  under  the  creation  of  the 
s   proposal     Student  Loan  Marketing  Association  (called 
would     "Sally  Mae"  In  bureaucratic  language).  This 
to  pay  fOT     association  would  act  as  a  holding  company 
for'  the  signed  notes,  buying  them  from  the 
banks  which  could  then  reinvest  the  money 
in  still  more  student  loans. 

Educators,  however,  are  skeptical  that  this 
system  would  meet  the  demand. 

They  point  out  that  students  have  been 
turned  down  by  banks  that  were  unwilling 
to  make  loans  at  7  per  cent  when  the  money 
could  be  Invested  elsewhere  at  8  per  cent 
or  more. 

Estimates  on  the  turndown  range  up  to  20 
per  cent  from  some  university  financial  aid 
officers,  who  said  they  saw  little  chance  for 
the  Administration  program  to  succeed. 

One  of  these  is  Allan  W.  Purdy,  director  of 
financial  student  aid  services  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri.  Purdy,  in  Washington  for  a 
conference  with  Missouri  members  of  Con- 
gress, said  that  the  result  of  the  White  House 
proposal  "could  be  a  considerable  reduction 
In  the  ability  of  the  low-income  student  to 
get  his  education." 

Under  the  current  system,  he  said,  stu- 
dents can  use  an  assortment  of  programs  to 
acquire  enough  money  to  attend  college. 
These  Include  education  grants,  work-study 
programs  where  students  are  paid  to  work 
In  the  school  library  or  elsewhere,  and  Na- 
tional Direct  student  loans.  If  these  still  do 
not  add  up  to  enough,  then  the  student  can 
turn  as  a  last  resort  to  the  guaranteed  loans 
from  banks,  he  said. 

The  Administration,  in  addition  to  neu- 
tralizing the  direct  student  loans,  would  set 
up  a  new  grant  system,  that  would  provide 
a  maximum  of  $1400  a  year  to  a  student  who 
could  not  afford  to  pay  any  educational  costs. 
To  accomplish  this,  the  Administration  has 
asked  Congress  to  appropriate  $622,000,000  to 
be  spent  for  grants  this  fall  and  $959,000,000 
the  following  year. 

Despite  this  sizeable  Increase  over  the  ex- 
isting grant  program,  the  new  system  would 
be  diluted,  critics  contend.  Congressional 
sources  said  the  program,  called  Basic  Op- 
portunity Grants,  would  spread  the  money 
so  thinly  among  so  many  students  that  no 
one  would  receive  the  maximum  amount  for 
which  he  was  eligible. 

This  new  system  is  in  keeping  with  Mr.  Nix- 
on's assertion  that  every  qualified  student 
should  have  a  foundation  of  financial  sup- 
port for  post-secondary  education.  Including 
vocational  training. 

After  all  the  talk,  the  question  still  boils 
down  to  whether  low-inccme  students  can 
scrape  together  enough  cash.  Gregory  Rood 
did  it  by  blending  three  or  four  programs. 
He  said  he  could  not  have  made  it  otherwl.se. 
"I   don't   think  I   could   carry   the   welsht 
if  the  Government  didn't  provide  these  pro- 
grams," Rood  said.  "Without  the  scholarship 
meeting     ^  particular  I  couldn't  have  made  It. 
a  brand  "I  didn't   want   to   borrow   from  a   bank," 

said.    He     he  said.  "The  Interest  was  a  lot  higher.  Be- 
enroUment     sides,  I  *-ent  to  a  bank.  They  didn't  mention 
there  were     a  guaranteed  loan.  I  wouldn't  have  gone  that 
year.  route  at  all." 
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For  Rood  and  other  students  already  in 
school,  the  Administration  would  keep  the 
existing  programs  in  effect.  But  he  and  his 
colleagues  could  be  the  last  group  to  have 
available  to  it  a  flexible  program  of  federal 
aid. 


[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Poet-Dispatch, 

Mar.  19,  1973] 

Am  TO  Students:   Debate  Ooes  Ok 

(By  Lawrence  E.  Taylor) 

Washington. — Back  In  1963,  college  debat- 
ing teams  across  the  nation  struggled  with 
the  burning  issue:  "Resolved,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  should  guarantee  a  college 
education  to  all  qualified  high  school  grad- 
uates." 

A  decade  later  the  same  question  still  is 
being  debated,  only  now  the  forum  is  Con- 
gress and  the  answers  that  Eire  given  bear 
on  the  lives  and  futvires  of  millions  of  stu- 
dents. Moreover,  it  Is  diflScult  to  tell  who 
Is  on  what  side. 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon  has  an- 
nounced that  he  Is  committed  to  providing 
financial  aid  for  students  entering  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  He  has  introduced 
some  legislation  which  he  says  will  help  ac- 
complish that  and  he  plans  to  introduce  still 
more. 

Congressional  liberals,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  proclaimed  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram unworkable  and  there  are  suspicions 
that  it  may  be  designed  to  thwart  the  edu- 
cational ambitions  of  low-income  students. 

The  Administration's  opponents  assert 
that  more  funds  are  needed  for  existing  pro- 
grams to  provide  fiexlble  sources  of  money 
so  students  could  attend  the  school  of  their 
choice. 

Thus,  Representative  Carl  Perkins,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, has  urged  his  colleagues  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  fund  Mr.  Nixon's 
proposals  and  at  the  same  time  keep  in  effect 
programs   the   President   wants   eliminated. 

Perkins  (Dem.),  Kentucky,  has  advocated 
approval  of  the  $622,000,000  sought  by  the 
President  for  a  new  Basic  Opportunity 
Grants  program  along  with  $250,000,000  for 
a  continued  student  work-study  program. 
Both  would  be  in  effect  the  next  school  year. 

Along  with  this,  Perkins  has  recommended 
$130,000,000  for  supplemental  educational 
grants  and  $296,000,000  for  direct  student 
loans,  prog^rams  Mr.  Nixon  wants  phased  out. 

Where  all  this  will  end  up  is  uncertain. 
Mr.  Nixon  has  not  yet  delivered  his  State  of 
the  Union  message  dealing  with  education, 
and  some  of  his  bills  have  not  yet  reached 
Congress. 

While  these  proposals  form  the  backbone 
of  federal  aid  to  education,  there  are  many 
more  student  assistance  programs  scattered 
throughout  the  government.  Some  of  them 
are  found  In  the  Agriculture  Department 
and  others  in  the  budget  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health. 

Although  the  Administration  has  pro- 
posed changes — Some  of  them  drastic — In 
these  programs,  the  final  result  has  not  yet 
been  determined.  But  enough  has  emerged 
that  educators  and  legislative  strategists' 
are  beginning  to  piece  together  both  the 
function  and  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Nixon's  edu- 
cational plans. 

The  philosophy  underlying  many  of  the 
Presidents'  ideas  appears  to  be  the  conser- 
vative one  that  the  greatest  beneficiaries  of 
higher  education  are  the  students  them- 
selves. 

Aside  from  any  contributions  they  may 
make  to  society,  they  will  earn  more  money 
and  enjoy  better  living  standards.  If  this  U 
so,  the  argument  goes,  then  students  clearly 
ought  to  pay  for  most  of  their  own  education. 

Es-.entlally.  this  is  what  Mr.  Nixon's  edu- 
cational proposals  would  do. 
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His  recommendations  thus  far  would  pro- 
vide substantially  more  money  for  more  stu- 
dents for  more  fields  of  study.  But  it  would 
also  reduce  the  amount  for  each  student  and, 
for  lower-income  students,  limit  their  choices 
of  schools. 

For  example,  the  President's  basic  educa- 
tional grant  concept  would  provide  a  maxi- 
mum of  $14000  a  year,  but  only  to  students 
whose  families  were  in  the  lowest  income 
group  of  about  $7500  a  year  for  four  persons. 

Above  that  level  the  grant  would  fall  off 
sharply  until  a  student  whose  family  earns 
$10,000  a  year  would  receive  only  $441  to 
Bttend  a  college  costing  $4100  a  year.  This  is 
because  his  family  would  be  expected  to  put 
up  $959. 

But  these  two  contributions  would  total 
only  $1400  a  year,  leaving  the  student  still 
$2700  short.  Where  does  that  come  from? 

From  private  banks  at  an  Interest  rate  of 
7  per  cent.  If  the  President  has  his  way.  This 
would  leave  the  student  after  four  years 
with  a  debt  of  $12,800. 

"At  7  per  cent  Interest,  the  kid  could  end 
up  paying  as  much  as  $30,000  before  the  loan 
was  wiped  out,"  said  staff  member  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  "That's 
saddling  the  student  with  an  enormous 
debt." 

It  means  also  that  students  from  low- 
Income  families  are  unlikely  to  attend  better, 
expensive  schools  if  they  face  a  substantial 
debt  when  they  are  graduated. 

What  is  left  for  these  youths?  Many  are 
believed  likely  to  attend  community  colleges 
where  the  fees  are  lower  and  so  Is  the  quality 
of  education  in  some  cases. 

Others  may  find  their  way  Into  vocational 
training  programs.  Still  others  may  give  it  all 
up  and  Join  the  military. 

Whatever  the  options  under  the  Adminis- 
tration's program,  they  appear  to  be  limited 
compared  with  those  currently  available  to 
students  from  poor  families. 

All  this  has  raised  the  suspicion  that  the 
Administration  Intended  it  to  be  this  way  all 
along.  It  also  seems  to  substantiate  the  con- 
tention by  some  that  the  comimltment  to 
education  for  all  falls  short  of  the  mark. 

One  university  financial  aid  officer,  who 
asked  not  to  be  identified,  said  that  Mr. 
Nixon's  proposals  "seem  to  be  leaning  the 
other  way"  from  a  guaranteed  higher  edu- 
cation for  all  students. 

Apparently  many  colleges  agree  with  this 
position,  including  Harvard  University,  where 
40  per  cent  of  the  student  body  is  receiving 
some  form  of  student  aid. 

Last  week,  the  university's  board  of  over- 
seers, a  policymaking  group,  met  to  discuss 
academic  problems,  among  them  student  aid. 

To  their  dismay,  the  overseers  learned  that 
their  alma  mater  would  suffer  not  only  from 
student  assistance  cutbacks  but  also  from 
reductions  in  federal  research  and  other 
grants  to  the  school  itself.  Such  grants  pro- 
vide money  for  faculty  saalrles  as  well  M 
repay  for  part-time  student  Jobs. 

Among  the  most  cynical  opponents  of  the 
Administration's  proposals,  the  rumor  ha» 
spread  that  the  reductions  and  the  new  plans 
are  to  last  for  only  one  yetir. 

Next  year,  the  rumor  goes,  the  White  House 
will  propose  sweeping  new  program  to  cash 
In  on  the  fall  election  campaigns. 

But  the  Harvard  spokesman  disputed  this. 
"This  is  not  a  one-time  budget,"  he  said.  "It 
U  a  pattern  for  the  future.  It  reflects  a  dis- 
enchantment with  education,  especially  grad- 
uate education." 

Education  authorities  In  Washington  re- 
port that  up  to  10  per  cent  of  the  students 
attending  medical  schools  receive  federal 
scholarships.  If  these  are  eliminated  where 
will  future  low-income  students  go,  they  ask. 

"The  scholarships  are  essential  to  allow 
schools  to  broaden  their  enroUmer  i  of  blacks, 
Puerto  Rlcans,  poor  whites  and  other  groups," 
said  a  spokesman  for  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges. 


"But  they  are  terminating  scholarships  for 
medicine,  dentistry,  nursing,  veterinarians 
and  other  health  students.  Now  if  students 
want  scholarships  they  must  promise  to  work 
one  year  in  a  public  health  field  for  every 
year  of  assistance.  The  program  was  not 
designed  to  work  this  way. 


THE  QUALITY  OF  WORKING  LIFE  IN 
AMERICA 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re- 
cently read  a  speech  delivered  by  my 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  nilnois 
(Mr.  Percy)  at  the  national  conference 
on  the  changing  work  ethic  in  New 
York  on  March  26.  Senator  Percy's  sub- 
ject was  the  changed  quality  of  Ameri- 
can working  life.  His  speech  is  a  percep- 
tive, most  persuasive  discussion  of  a 
phenomenon  of  growing  importance  to 
our  society.  Senator  Percy's  argument 
is  that  Americans  have  changed  with  ac- 
celerating rapidity  in  the  past  2  decades  ; 
they  are  far  better  educated,  less  respect- 
ful of  our  traditional  social  institutions, 
more  individualistic,  and  more  skepticsd 
of  the  validity  of  traditional  Indudstrial 
and  work  organizations.  Yet,  although 
the  American  worker  hsis  changed  and 
has  forced  almost  all  other  social  in- 
stitutions to  change,  the  workplace  has 
hardly  changed.  It  is  still  very  largely  a 
highly  regimented,  rigid,  authoritarian 
establishment.  American  workers  forced 
to  work  in  restrictive  jobs  have  naturally 
rebelled — and  the  result  has  been  docu- 
mented in  endless  articles  and  reports  on 
a  complex  of  phenomena  that  have  come 
to  be  labelled  "blue-collar  blues"  and 
"white-collar  woes." 

I  believe  that  Senator  Percy  has  cor- 
rectly identified  this  problem.  He  said. 

A  negative  way  to  analyze  this  problem 
is  ...  to  believe  that  there  is  something 
wrong  with  the  American  worker — that  he  Is 
newly  prone  to  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse, 
that  he  is  innately  rebellious,  that  he  bears 
an  inborn  grudge  against  the  industrial  orga- 
nization, rather  than  against  the  nature  of 
the  work  he  is  asked  to  do.  I  believe  that  this 
is  Just  plain  wrong.  I  believe  Americans  want 
to  express  themselves  In  creative,  valuable 
ways  and  that  we  can  so  structure  their  work. 

The  solution,  the  Senator  suggests,  lies 
mainly  with  management  and  labor.  He 
urges  them  to  begin  cooperative  efiforts, 
perhaps  aided  by  the  quality  of  work 
program  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Productivity,  to  develop  worker  participa- 
tion in  job  design  and  the  organization  of 
work. 

I  commend  Senator  Percy's  address 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  and 
a  New  York  Times  article  of  March  27 
relating  to  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

AooaEss  BT  Senator  Charles  H.  Perot 

I  am  honored  by  your  invitation  to  speak 
here  today  on  the  theme  of  quality  of  work 
in  America.  I  know  that  In  this  audience  are 
the  men  and  women  who  have  been  most  ad- 
venturesome and  most  creative  in  this  chal- 
lenging new  field.  For  you  are  helping  to  chip 
away — through  exp)erlmentatlon,  research 
and  innovation  in  the  American  workplace — 
at  an  entrenched,  authoritarian  industrial 
system  that  has  taken  decades  and  decades 
to  build. 

I  have  asked  myself  why  such  change  Is  so 


difficult,  why  many  people  have  tended  to  re- 
sist the  simple  proposition  that  by  Improving 
the  nature  of  Jobs  we  can  both  make  people 
better  satisfied  and  become  a  more  produc- 
tive society. 

I  think  the  central  reason  why  change  of 
this  kind  is  so  difficult  is  that  otir  Industries 
have  been  so  enormously  successful.  With 
the  jobs,  income  and  products  created  by 
America's  Industrial  machine  we  have  created 
very  great  prosp>erlty  and  enormous  economic 
muscle.  And  so  we  encounter  the  problem  of 
institutional  rigidity.  If  It  workjs,  why  change 
It?  And  even  if  It  doesn't  seem  to  be  working 
as  well  it  used  to,  we  are  accustomed  to  es- 
tablished ways  of  doing  things,  and  have  dif- 
ficulty taking  the  mental  leap  that  is  often 
necessary  to  break  o'or  old  habits  and  find 
new  solutions. 

We  continue,  for  example,  to  think  In 
terms  of  the  Idea  that  work  should  be  broken 
down  into  Increasingly  finer  details  of  spe- 
cialization and  that  people  should  be  orga- 
nized in  formal,  pyramldlc  ways,  all  in  the 
name  of  efficiency.  But  if  such  ideas  or  orga- 
nization have  now  become  obsolete  becatise 
of  their  adverse  effects  on  people  and  on  the 
quality  of  output,  efficiency  becomes  a  myth. 
Then  It  is  time  to  change. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  four  separate  but 
Interrelated  reasons  why  I  think  we  are  now 
on  the  brink  of  a  major  breakthrough  In  the 
effort  to  change  our  ideas  about  work. 

First,  we  find  we  are  suddenly  an  educa- 
tionally affluent  society.  In  quantity,  if  not 
yet  in  quality,  Americans  must  be  the  best 
educated  society  on  earth.  A  short  generation 
ago,  40  percent  of  all  American  workers  were 
high-school  graduates,  up  from  five  percent 
In  1900.  Today,  almost  80  percent  of  the  men 
and  women  under  34  have  at  least  a  high- 
school  diploma,  and  a  third  of  those  go  on  to 
a  year  or  more  of  college. 

Second,  there  has  been  a  collapse  of  respect 
for  our  traditional  values  and  institutions,  as 
documented  both  by  our  own  observations 
and  national  surveys.  A  Harris  poll  revealed, 
for  example,  that  public  confidence  in  the 
executive  branch  of  government  fell  from  41 
percent  to  27  percent  between  1966  and  1972; 
confidence  in  Congress  dropped  from  42  per- 
cent to  21  percent;  confidence  In  corpora- 
tions, from  55  percent  to  27  percent. 

Third,  we  are  becoming  perhaps  a  more 
conservative,  individualistic  society.  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  call  for  a  return  to  individual 
responsibility  finds  a  response  in  all  levels  of 
the  contemporary  public,  perhaps  as  a  resic- 
tlon  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety's programs  have — unfortunately — not 
delivered  what  they  promised. 

Fourth.  I  perceive  an  acute  feeling  that 
some  parts  of  the  giant,  all-powerful  indus- 
trial machine  that  we  built  in  the  great  pe- 
riod of  American  Industrial  expansion  since 
the  Civil  War  have  developed  profound  short- 
comings. There  Is  a  strong  feeling  that  man- 
agerial and  labor  institutions  have  sometimes 
grown  too  rigid.  Too  often  they  have  become 
selfish,  Insensitive  to  the  needs  of  constimers 
and  blind  to  the  broader  needs  of  our  so- 
ciety. There  Is  a  growing  feeling  that  Ameri- 
can productive  know-how  Is  no  longer  con- 
sidered— and  might  never  again  be — the  last 
best  hope  for  solution  of  the  earth's  pressing 
problems. 

These  forces  have  measurably  changed  al- 
most every  social  institution  in  the  country 
from  marriage  and  family  through  commu- 
nity, church  and  school.  In  some  cases — for 
example,  the  educational  establishment — 
they  have  been  transfiguring. 

But,  for  the  most  part,  the  forces  visibly 
whlpsawing  our  society  have  operated,  and 
continue  to  operate,  outside  the  plant  gate 
and  office  door. 

As  a  social  institution,  the  American  work- 
place has  stubbornly  remained  virtually  the 
last  redoubt  of  yesterday's  values. 

This  is  the  key  to  the  need  now  for  a  new 
awareness  of  work  quality:  Americans  who 
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work  have  significantly  changed.  But  the 
work  they  perform  and  the  way  they  are  or- 
ganized to  i>erfonn  It  have  not  changed. 

In  the  way  we  structiire  anq  organize  work, 
we  frequently  seem  to  apply  tl^e  old  paternal' 


Istlc  notions  that  father — or 
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management — 


knows  best;  and  that  the  children — or  em- 
ployees— should  be  neither  expected  nor  per- 
mitted to  ask  how  or  why.  A  questlon-asker 
Is  frequently  considered  a  trouble-maker  be- 
cavise  his  questionings  seem  to  challenge  the 
Institution  Itself.  In  many  ol  our  organiza- 
tions, the  suggestion  box  is  ccnsldered  proof 
of  enlightenment.  Both  management  and 
labor  tend  to  view  the  workitr  as  a  person 
whose  value  stems  only  from  ',  ils  function  as 
a  fractional  part  of  the  viist  productive 
machine. 

These  attitudes,  and  the  sy  ttems  that  are 
built  on  them,  are  now  under  serious  attack, 
and  I  wholeheartedly  Join  in  I .. 

Outside  the  plant  gate  or  of  Ice  door  Is  the 
new  American :  A  f uture-orle  ited,  demand- 
ing, expectant,  educated,  freedom-loving  In- 
dividual. Inside  that  gate  or  door  this  In- 
teresting, creative.  Inventive  American  is 
required  to  conform  to  a  past-oriented, 
authoritarian,  hierarchical,  cliss-based  free- 
dom-fearing social  system. 

Is  there  any  wonder  then  that,  in  the  past 
two  years,  the  national  media  have  given  us 
example  after  example  of  the  g  rinding  effects 
of  old-style  Jobs  on  new  worke:  -s?  Two  Wash- 
ington Post  Investigative  reporters,  Haynes 
Johnson  and  Nick  Kotz,  wro:e  In  a  major 
series  of  articles  based  on  months  of  Inter- 
viewing that: 

"The  worker's  complaint  is  e  tmple.  He  says 
he  hates  the  Job,  particular!]!  the  monoto- 
nous factory  Job.  At  times  %e  hates  it  so 
much  that  he  deliberately  will  throw  a  mon- 
key wrench  In  the  machinery,  or  t\im  to 
drugs  to  escape  the  bored  jm.  To  him, 
whether  the  Job  Is  better  thai  it  used  to  be 
or  pays  more  and  gives  greaer  benefits  is 
beside  the  point." 

Again  and  again  the  same  theme  is 
stressed:  In  spite  of  more  pa;r  and  benefits 
than  ever  before,  all  kinds  of  working  men 
and  women,  "blue  collar"  and  'white  collar," 
are  unhappy  in  their  work,  md  thus  un- 
happy and  unfxilfllled  in  a  lirge  and  very 
important  peirt  of  their  lives. 

In  my  recent  Senate  campaign  in  Illinois 
this  fact  was  brought  home  to  me  again  and 
again.  In  countless  encounters  with  people 
in  their  places  of  work,  it  was  acutely  clear 
to  me  how  frustrated  people  leem  to  be  In 
their  Jobs. 

To  me,  the  fact  of  Job  dlssa  ;isfactlon  and 
the  need  for  a  new  quality  in  vork  Is  a  very 
Cjeax.  very  compelling  problem. 

To  my  surprise,  this  concluiion  is  not  as 
widely  accepted  as  I  had  thoug!it.  I  find  that 
the  idea  is  often  labelled  a  fad;  it  is  dero- 
gated as  ix>p  sociology,  or  sidetvalk  psychol- 
ogy. It  Is  even  called  a  threat  to  free  enter- 
prise. 

These  attitudes  are  echoed  lii  government, 
where  I  have  discovered  there  Is  a  stronger 
urge  to  study  the  problem  of  ■srorker  aliena- 
tion and  Job  dissatisfaction  thm  there  Is  to 
do  something  about  it. 

We  already  have  a  great  d(al  of  knowl- 
edge— enough  to  warrant  actlor .  We  have  the 
results  of  successful  quality  of  work  experi- 
ments, some  of  which  are  beln(  discussed  in 
this  conference.  To  me,  th«y  are  proof 
enough  both  that  there  Is  an  liimedlate  and 
perceivable  problem,  and  thut  there  are 
available  techniques  of  solving  the  problem. 
A  negative  way  to  analyze  this  problem 
is  to  view  the  cause  as  work  sr  alienation, 
to  believe  that  there  Is  something  wrong 
with  the  American  worker — thj  t  he  is  newly 
prone  to  alcoholism  and  drug  a  buse.  that  he 
is  Innately  rebellious,  that  le  bears  an 
inborn  grudge  against  the  inc  ustrial  orga- 
nization, rather  than  against  1  he  nature  of 
the  work  he  is  asked  to  do.  I  believe  that  this 
is  Just  plain  wrong.  I  believe  An  ericans  want 


to  express  themselves  in  creative,  valuable 
ways  and  that  we  can  so  structure  their  work. 
Simply  measuring  how  alienated  or  dissatis- 
fied we  have  become  is  nothing  more  than 
a  superbly  biireaucratlc  way  to  avoid  facing 
and  solving  the  problem. 

The  costs  to  our  society  of  increasing  work- 
er frustration  axe  only  beginning  to  be 
studied,  but  there  Is  some  evidence  that  pro- 
found dissatisfaction  with  work  has  a  kind 
of  polluting  effect  on  the  larger  society. 

The  dissatisfied  worker  doesn't  Just  shrug 
off  the  bad  psychological  effect  of  his 
frustration.  It  is  often  expressed  In  anti- 
social, harmful,  unproductive  ways — in  ab- 
senteeism, high  quit  rates,  wildcat  strikes, 
sabotage,  poor  quality;  in  drug  and  alcohol 
addiction,  aggression,  and  delinquency;  In 
a  decline  In  physical  and  mental  health, 
family  stability,  and  community  participa- 
tion and  cohesiveness. 

For  all  these  reaisons  government  has  a 
stake  and  must  take  a  part  in  changing  the 
conditions  of  work  in  America.  Government 
can  help  by  creating  demonstration  projects 
that  reorganize  work  on  the  basis  of  quality 
of  work  principles.  The  Quality  of  Work 
Program  of  the  National  Commission  on  Pro- 
ductivity Is  gearing  up  to  provide  such  as- 
sistance through  advice  and  seed-money. 

But  the  primary  responsibility  for  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  work  lies  with  the  private 
sector.  What  can  labor  and  management  do 
together  to  Implement  Job  satisfaction  pro- 
grams? 

I  suggest  the  following  kinds  of  initiatives, 
both  for  companies  and  unions: 

Question  old  ways  of  organizing  work. 

Find  ways  to  put  highly  fragmented,  frac- 
tionated Jobs  back  together  into  whole  Jobs. 

Use  the  workers'  own  knowledge  and  in- 
sights to  design  work  so  that  they  can  begin 
to  participate  in  the  management  of  their 
Jobs,  and  thus  have  a  personal  stake  in  good 
Job  performance. 

Look  especially  closely  for  unnecessary 
levels  of  supervision:  There  is  nothing  more 
damaging  to  a  responsible  individual  than 
the  lack  of  trust  constantly  shown  by  sub- 
jecting his  work  to  unnecessary  oversight. 
Instead,  find  ways  to  permit  the  employee 
and  his  co-workers  to  check  their  own  w^rk. 

Most  important,  stop  thinking  that  you, 
the  manager,  the  industrial  engineer,  the 
fellow  with  the  degree,  know  all  there  is  to 
know  about  the  Job,  the  plant  and  its  peo- 
ple. The  more  you  ask  the  people  who  do  the 
work  how  to  Improve  it,  the  more  you'll  learn 
from  them. 

And  finally,  share  the  rewards  of  increased 
productivity.  Design  incentive  pay  plans 
based  on  worker  teams  or  identifiable  work- 
er groups,  so  that  the  people  who  work  to- 
gether to  Increase  productivity  get  the  re- 
wards of  their  group  effort. 

I  am  pleased  that  an  amendment  I  offered 
to  the  1971  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
Amendments  to  provide  an  exemption  from 
wage  controls  for  incentive  pay  plans  seems 
to  have  worked:  75  such  plans  have  been  ap- 
proved for  85  companies  in  the  nine  full 
months  since  the  plan  has  been  available. 
Though  pay  alone  has  been  shown  to  matter 
increasingly  less,  particularly  to  younger 
workers,  it  is  still  an  Important  motivator. 

These  types  of  quality  of  work  techniques 
have  worked.  One  of  the  leading  corporations 
of  my  state.  Motorola,  has  dismantled  one 
of  its  old  assembly  lines  and  put  Jobs  back 
together.  One  worker  now  assembles  a  com- 
plex piece  of  electronic  equipment.  This  has 
required  patience  and  it  has  not  been  cheap, 
but  the  experiment  has  paid  off  in  terms  of 
higher  quality  and  a  more  satisfied  work 
force. 

The  NBC-TV  First  Tuesday  program  on 
March  6  impressed  me  deeply  because  it 
showed  first-hand  how  workers  involved  in 
quality  of  work  efforts  respond  to  their  ex- 
perience. I've  taken  this  statement  by  an  in- 
staller for  Chesapeake   and   Potomac  Tele- 


phone Company  In  Northern  Virginia  from 
the  program's  transcript: 

"I  was  ready  to  quit  at  one  time,  'cause  I 
felt  the  telephone  company  had  no  use  for 
me:  I  was  Just  another  body  that  rair^f  jq 
dally,  did  what  I  was  told  to  do,  and  gave 
them  their  answers  Just  the  way  they  wanted 
them.  Now  I've  got  my  own  area  I  take  car« 
of,  and  as  far  as  I'm  concerned  I'm  the  tele. 
phone  company,  the  whole  telephone  com- 
pany, In  this  certain  area.  It  really  develop* 
a  sense  of  responsibility  and  pride  In  your 
Job,  something  that  I  didn't  have  before." 

To  me,  this  is  a  perfect  capsule  example 
of  a  human  response  to  responsibility  anfl 
trust.  It  shows  the  persistent,  obstinate  hun- 
ger  a  man  has  for  pride  In  his  work. 

I  know  that  many  of  you  can  provide  sim- 
ilar examples  from  your  own  Immediate  «• 
perlence.  I  can  only  reiterate  that  it  is  m 
your  Interest — and  In  the  national  interest- 
that  we  build  on  these  successful  ezperl* 
ences-and  accelerate  our  efforts  to  expand 
them. 

We  have  wonderfvd  raw  material  to  work 
with:  A  work  force  that  is  well-educated, 
creative,  vigorous,  and  wUling — when  moti- 
vated. The  result  will  be  better  use  of  oui 
human  resources — which  benefits  everyona 
Quality  of  work  is  as  effective  for  affluent 
white  as  for  poor  minorities.  Its  goal  is  to 
Improve  work  and  utilize  American  human 
potential.  It  is  an  everybody- wins  effort  be- 
cause It  improves  the  quality  of  working  lift 
and  at  the  same  time  makes  us  a  more  pro- 
ductive, more  competitive,  better  fulfilled 
society. 

Quality  of  work  is  an  idea  whose  time 
has  come.  You  represent  the  groups  that 
have  the  power  to  implement  it.  Your  sur- 
vival and  our  future  national  economic 
strength  may  well  depend  upon  your  deci- 
sions and  the  extent  of  your  commitment 
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Percy  Sats  United  States  Is  on  "Brink  of  i 

Major    Breakthrough"    in    Attempt  to 

Changs  Ideas  on  Work 

(By  PhlUp  Shabecoff) 

The  United  States  is  "on  the  brink  of  t 
major  breakthrough  in  the  effort  to  change 
our  ideas  about  work,"  Senator  Charles  E 
Percy  said  here  yesterday  In  a  speech  to  tbe 
National  Conference  on  the  Changing  Work 
Ethic. 

Most  of  the  representatives  of  major  cot- 
porations  and  other  business  and  manage- 
ment consulting  concerns  at  the  conference 
appeared  to  agree  with  the  Illinois  Republi- 
can that  "quality  of  work  is  an  idea  whose 
time  has  come." 

In  a  series  of  workshops,  companies  now 
conducting  programs  to  deal  with  worker 
alienation.  Job  dissatisfaction  and  other 
problems  related  to  the  quality  of  work  re- 
ported almost  without  exception  that  theee 
programs  had  "paid  off"  In  terms  of  higher 
productivity  and  lower  costs. 

But  labor  union  officials  at  the  meeting 
expressed  skepticism  about  the  new  con- 
cern by  "management  and  Intellectuals  for 
the  in-plant  happiness  of  workers,  voicing 
fears  that  programs  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  work  were  simply  an  excuse  to  speed  up 
assembly  lines  and  lay  off  employes. 

OPPOSITION    VOICED 

"In  my  union,"  said  William  W.  Wlnpl- 
slnger,  vice  president  of  the  Internattonal 
Association  of  Machinists  and  Aerospace 
Workers,  "we  will  never  let  our  members  be 
used  as  guinea  pigs  in  a  speedup  designed  as 
a  Job  enrichment  program." 

All  the  union  officials  Insisted  that  the  re- 
structuring of  work  could  only  be  accom- 
plished through  collective  bargaining.  And 
Peter  Banlck  of  the  United  Auto  Worken 
said  that  such  programs  would  not  wwk 
unless  employers  viewed  "employe  relatloni 
as  human  relations." 

"First    democratize    the    work-place."  M 


said.  "Higher  productivity  should  not  be  the 
goal,  although  it  may  follow." 

The  conference,  now  going  at  the  New  York 
Hilton  Hotel,  Is  the  second  of  three  such 
meetings  sponsored  by  Urban  Research  Cor- 
poration. These  meetings  reflect  a  rising  in- 
terest in  the  issue  of  worker  alienation  among 
industry,  Oovemment  and  the  academic 
authority. 

This  interest  has  been  awakened  in  the  last 
year  by  the  rising  Incidence  of  such  apparent 
signs  of  worker  dissatisfaction  as  absentee- 
Ism,  inplant  crime,  drug  abuse,  vandalism, 
declining  productivity — or  hourly  output  per 
worker — and  indications  of  rebellion  against 
traditional  management  authority. 

However,  a  new  survey  presented  at  the 
conference  Sunday  night  by  Oeorge  Gallup, 
Jr.,  president  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Public  Opinion,  indicated,  he  said,  "that 
worker  morale  in  the  United  States  is  not  on 
the  verge  of  collapse — that  the  typical  Amer- 
ican m  both  white-collar  and  blue-collar  Jobs 
is,  by  and  large,  content." 

In  the  Gallup  Poll  of  1,520  adults  con- 
ducted In  late  January,  77  per  cent  responded 
that  they  were  satisfied  with  the  work  they 
do  and  48  per  cent  of  the  sample  said  they 
were  very  satisfied.  Only  11  per  cent  re- 
sponded that  they  were  dissatisfied  and  12 
per  cent  had  no  opinion. 

But  Mr.  Gallup  pointed  out  that  the  num- 
ber of  those  satisfied  with  their  work  had 
declined  by  10  per  cent  since  the  same 
question  was  asked  In  April,  1960.  What  is 
more,  he  reported,  young  workers  under  30 
years  of  age  were  substantially  more  dls- 
satlfled  with  their  Jobs  than  others  in  the 
survey. 

"AN  ENTRENCHED  SYSTEM" 

Mr.  Gallup  asserted  the  results  indicated 
"a  greater  degree  of  discontent  today  then 
we  have  found  for  a  number  of  years — ^par- 
ticularly among  young  persons.  I  think  It  Is 
safe  to  say  that  young  workers  dissatisfied 
with  their  Jobs  pose  a  growing  threat  to 
United  States  indvistrlal  output." 

Senator  Percy  placed  much  of  the  blame 
for  this  dissatisfaction  on  "an  entrenched, 
authoritarian  industrial  system  that  has 
taken  decades  and  decades  to  build." 

"There  is  a  strong  feeling,"  he  asserted, 
"that  management  and  labor  institutions 
have  sometimes  grown  too  rigid.  Too  often 
they  have  become  blind  to  the  broader  needs 
of  our  society." 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  contended  that 
new  forces  was  changing  every  American  in- 
stitution, from  marriage  and  the  family  to 
schools  and  churches.  But  these  changes,  he 
said,  have  stopped  at  the  plant  gate  and  "the 
American  workplace  has  stubbornly  re- 
mained virtually  the  last  redoubt  of  yester- 
day's values." 

But  experiments  now  going  on,  Mr.  Percy 
said,  suggest  that  there  already  are  tech- 
niques available  to  solve  the  problems  of 
worker  dissatisfaction. 

Some  of  these  programs  and  experiments 
were  described  at  the  conference  by  experts 
of  the  companies  involved  In  them.  They  in- 
cluded the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  Corning 
Glass,  Donnelly  Mirrors,  the  General  Motors 
Corporation,  the  General  Poods  Corporation, 
the  General  Electric  Company  and  others. 

Donnelly  Mirrors,  which  makes  automobile 
mirrors,  not  only  has  divided  its  work  force 
Into  teams  with  decision-making  powers,  but 
also  shares  productivity  gains  and  guarantees 
that  its  workers  will  not  be  unemployed  be- 
cause of  technology. 


A   NATIONAL    SECRECY   ACT? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  last  eve- 
ning my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Maine,    Senator    Muskis,    delivered    a 
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speech  which  raises  grave  questions 
about  a  recent  legislative  proposal  of  the 
administration.  Buried  deep  within  S. 
1400,  the  revision  of  the  criminal  code, 
are  proposed  new  criminal  code  provi- 
sions which,  taken  together,  can  only  be 
described  as  a  "national  secrecy  act."  I 
commend  Senator  Muskie's  speech  to 
my  colleagues  and  hope  that  the  points 
it  raises  will  be  carefully  considered  in 
our  deliberation  over  the  criminal  code 
revision. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Muskie's  speech,  a 
background  memorandum,  and  the  rele- 
vant provisions  of  S.  1400  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 
Remarks  by   Senator  EoMtrNS   S.   Muskix, 

Prostbttro  State  College,  FEOSTBxntG,  Md., 

April  1, 1973 

This  week  In  Vietnam  America  reached  the 
end  of  that  famous  tunnel  where  the  light  of 
peace  flickered  for  eight  long  years.  This 
week  the  last  American  troops  flew  out  of 
Vietnam  and  the  last  officially  recorded 
American  prisoners  of  war  were  released  to 
freedom. 

This  week  should  have  been  a  Joyous  and 
a  healing  one.  It  should  have  signalled  a  new 
period  in  American  life,  a  new  era  of  good 
feelings  such  as  the  one  that  foUowed  tbe 
War  of  1812,  a  new  time  of  reconstruction 
such  as  the  one  that  should  have  followed 
our  own  Civil  War,  a  new  and  constructive 
engagement  with  the  tasks  of  restoring 
unity  and  advancing  the  quality  of  Amer- 
ican life. 

It  was  at  such  a  time  when  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, over  a  century  ago,  uttered  these 
words:  "With  malice  toward  none,  with 
charity  for  aU,  with  firmness  in  tbe  right  aa 
God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive 
on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up 
the  nation's  wounds,  to  care  for  him  who 
shall  have  borne  tbe  battle  and  for  bis 
widow  and  bis  orphan,  to  do  all  which  may 
achieve  and  cherish  a  Just  and  lasting  peace 
among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations." 

It  is  such  a  summons  to  greatness  and 
unity  which  Americans  want  to  hear. 

But  what  did  they  hear? 

It  was  the  week  that  an  American  official 
in  Saigon  told  a  reporter:  "The  first  thing 
that  needs  to  be  said  about  the  ceasefire  is 
that  the  firing  hasn't  ceased." 

It  was  the  week  that  an  American  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  in  Washington  defended 
the  continued  dally  bombing  by  our  B-62s 
in  Cambodia  as  necessary  "to  support  our 
ally  there  against  the  continuing  efforts  to 
disrupt  conununications,  to  isolate  Phnom 
Penh." 

It  was  the  week  that  the  President  in  the 
White  House  vetoed  legislation  to  provide 
vocational  rehabilitation  to  Americans  who 
are  crippled,  blind  or  otherwise  disabled. 

It  was  also  the  week  when  tbe  President 
asked  the  Nation  to  "put  aside  those  honest 
differences  about  the  war  which  have  di- 
vided us"  and  then  sowed  new  division  in 
America  by  claiming  for  himself  a  monopoly 
of  wisdom  about  inflation,  taxation  and  re- 
sponsible government  spending. 

You  can  say,  perhaps,  that  It  was  a  week 
of  politics  as  usual.  I  would  say  it  was  a 
week  of  opportunities  lost.  And  I  regard  that 
loss  as  a  bad  omen.  If  we  could  not.  In  this 
week  of  Joy,  begin,  as  Abraham  Lincoln 
wanted,  "to  bind  up  the  Nation's  wounds," 
when  will  we  begin? 

Nine  years  ago,  Lyndon  Johnson  told  tbe 
Congress  in  his  flrst  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage: "We  seek  to  establish  a  harmony  be- 


tween man  and  society  which  will  allow  each 
of  us  to  enlarge  the  meaning  of  his  life  and 
all  of  us  to  elevate  the  quality  of  our  civi- 
lization." 

President  Johnson  worked  to  create  har- 
mony through  shared  piu-pose,  yet  his  efforts 
fell  short.  The  waste  of  war  killed  bis  hopes. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over,  as  far  as  Amer- 
ica Is  concerned,  we  should  be  resuming  the 
search  for  harmony  and  be  moving  with  new 
energy  and  purpose  against  the  poverty,  ig- 
norance and  disease  Lyndon  Johnson  Identi- 
fied as  the  common  enemies  of  mankind. 

But  instead,  I  fear,  we  are  tangled  still  In 
angry  and  Important  disputes  about  presi- 
dential and  congressional  power,  about 
spending  and  taxation,  about  social  needs 
and  governmental  indifference,  about  the 
whole  structure  of  our  Federal  system  and 
about  the  integrity  of  our  political  process. 

And  to  those  disputes  we  must  now  add  a 
new  one  brought  on  by  this  administration's 
latest  attempt  to  sUfie  the  flow  of  official  in- 
formation to  the  public.  The  attempt  is  hid- 
den deep  in  a  lengthy  and  complex  legisla- 
tive proposal  Introduced  in  the  Congress  this 
week  as  a  revision  of  the  federal  criminal 
code.  Five  sections  of  that  proposal,  taken 
together,  would  establish  in  peacetime  a  sys- 
tem of  government  censorship  that  a  de- 
mocracy could  hardly  tolerate  in  a  time  of 
war. 

The  ofBclal  secrets  act  being  proposed 
woiUd  punish  government  officials  who  dis- 
closed almost  any  kind  of  defense  and  for- 
eign policy  information,  whether  or  not  Its 
disclosure  would  endanger  national  security. 

It  would  pimish  newsmen  who  received 
such  information  unless  they  promptly  re- 
ported the  disclosure  and  retiimed  tbe  ma- 
terial to  a  government  official. 

It  would  punish  not  only  reporters  but  all 
responsible  officials  of  their  publications  or 
broadcasting  companies  who  participated  in 
making  the  unauthorized  Information 
public. 

It  would  punish  government  employees 
who  knew  of  a  colleague's  unauthorized  dis- 
closure and  faUed  to  report  their  co-worker's 
action. 

The  law's  penalties — from  three  to  seven 
years  in  Jail,  from  $25,000  to  $50,000  In 
fines — would  be  imposed  on  actions  which 
are  not  now  considered  crimes,  which  are, 
instead,  the  applauded  work  of  investigative 
Journalists. 

For  instance,  part  of  tbe  law  would  make 
any  unauthorized  disclosure  of  what  Is  called 
classified  information  a  crime. 

And  the  law  would  explicitly  prevent  offi- 
cials who  disclosed  such  Information  from 
defending  their  action  by  proving  that  tbe 
information  was  Improperly  classified. 

Well,  what  is  classified  information?  Ac- 
cording to  the  administration  proposal.  It  la 
"any  information,  regardless  of  its  origin, 
which  is  marked  or  designated  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  a  statute  or  executive  or- 
der or  a  regulation  or  rule  thereunder,  as  In- 
formation pequirlng  a  specific  degree  of  pro- 
tection against  unauthorized  disclosure  for 
reasons  of  national  security." 

On  its  sxirface,  that  language  sounds  rea- 
sonable, it  does  what  existing  law  already 
does  by  insuring  secrecy  of  data  about  our 
defense  codes,  about  our  electronic  surveil- 
lance techniques,  about  military  installatlona 
and  weapons,  about  our  atomic  secrets  and 
about  plans  and  operations  which  might  aid 
our  enemies.  AU  that  information  is  already 
kept  secret  by  laws  which  pxinlab  its  dis- 
closure with  Intent  to  damage  America  and 
its  security. 

But  this  new  law  would  go  farther.  It 
would  prohibit  and  penalize  disclosure  of  any 
classified  Information,  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  it  damaged  security. 

Classified  information,  you  should  know, 
is  any  document  or  record  or  otber  material 
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which  any  one  of  over  20,000  gov«mment  of- 
flclalB  might  have  decided — for  tfeason^  they 
need  never  explain — should  be  kept  secret? 
It  Is  any  piece  of  paper  marked  top  secret, 
secret,  or  confidential,  because  someone, 
sometime,  supposedly  decided  that  Its  dis- 
closure could  prejudice  the  defease  Interests 
of  the  nation. 

In  practice,  however,  classified  Information 
Is  material  which  some  Individual  In  the  gov- 
ernment decides  he  does  not  want  made  pub- 
lic. He  could  make  that  declslonlto  bide  in- 
competence. Many  have.  \ 

He  could  be  trying  to  conceal  waste.  Many 
have.  I 

He  could  even  be  attempting  toi  camoufiage 
corrupt  behavior  and  Imprope^  influence. 
Many  have.  1 

He  could  simply  be  covering  up  facts  which 
might  embarrass  him  or  his  bosses.  Many 
have.  I 

Classified  Information  Is  the  20  pillion  doc- 
uments the  pentagon's  own  most  experi- 
enced security  offcer  has  estimated  to  be  in 
defense  department  files.  Classified  Informa- 
tion Is  the  26-year  backlog  of  foreign  policy 
records  in  the  state  department  archives. 

And  most  of  that  information  1^  improperly 
classified — not  out  of  evil  motives,  but  out  of 
a  mistaken  Interpretation  by  conscientious 
employees  of  what  security  actually  requires. 
They  do  not  limit  the  use  of  secrecy  stamps 
Just  to  information  which  woiili  really  af- 
fect our  national  defense,  IS  disclosed. 
They  often  use  them  simply  tokeep  mate- 
rial out  of  the  newspapers — to  ma^e  it  a  little 
harder,  perhaps,  for  a  foreign  nitlon  to  get 
the  information,  whether  the  infprmatlon  Is 
defense-related  or  not.  [ 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  examplef . 

Around  1960,  a  sign  in  front  of  a  monkey 
cage  in  the  national  zoo  explained  that  the 
monkey  on  display  was  a  reseat'ch  animal 
who  had  traveled  into  space  iii  American 
rockets.  But  at  the  same  time  tie  pentagon 
was  classifying  all  information  tiat  showed 
we  were  using  monkeys  in  space. 

The  reason  given  for  trying  t>  keep  the 
information  secret  was  someonii's  concern 
that  it  might  damage  oiur  relationship  with 
India  where  some  religious  sects  worship 
monkeys. 

Another  example  deals  with  India.  Over  a 
year  ago  when  India  and  Pakisfcn  were  at 
war  over  the  independence  of  IJangladesh, 
the  Nixon  administration  Inslstel  in  public 
that  it  was  not  interfering  in  t;ie  conflict, 
that  it  was  trying  to  be  neutral.  But  Jack 
Anderson  revealed  classified  Itiformation 
that  proved  that  President  Nixdn  had  in- 
structed Dr.  Kissinger  and  othe/a  to  "tilt" 
toward  Pakistan.  That  Inf  ormatlo:  i  was  being 
kept  secret  to  conceal  a  lie. 

India  and  Pakistan  knew  the  ruth.  Only 
Americans  were  being  deceived. 

Again,  back  before  the  Korea  i  war,  the 
Navy  Chief  of  Staff  sent  a  memorandum  to 
his  colleagues  complaining  that  too  much 
paper  was  being  circulated  markec  top  secret. 
His  memo  Itself  was  marked  top  secret. 

In  1970,  the  Rand  Corporation  produced 
a  document  for  the  Defense  Apartment 
listing  the  unclassified  electronic  equipment 
on  U.S.  aircraft.  Nothing  in  the  document 
was  secret  or  even  drew  on  any  lecret  data 
but  the  Air  Force  classified  the  listing  as 
confidential  anyway. 

Similarly,  a  laboratory  at  M.I.".  prepared 
an  assembly  manual  last  Pebriary  for  a 
gyroscopic  device  used  in  miskles.  Again 
the  Air  Force  classified  the  manii  al  and  put 
the  following  words  on  Its  front  fage:  "Each 
section  of  this  volume  Is  In  Itself  unclassi- 
fied. To  protect  the  compilation  (f  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  complete  \olume,  the 
complete  volume  is  confidential.' 

And  then  in  1969  it  was  disclosed  that 
someone  in  the  Navy  Departmen;  was  clip- 
ping newspaper  articles  that  cont  lined  facts 
that  were  embarrassing  to  the  Na  ey,  pasting 


those  articles  onto  sheets  of  paper  and  stamp- 
ing the  paper  secret.  It  turned  out  that  such 
a  practice  was  common  throughout  the  De- 
fense Department. 

If  newspaper  articles  can  be  stamped 
secret  as  a  matter  of  coxirse,  what  else  Is  sys- 
tematically being  hidden  from  the  public? 
Should  this  administration  proposal  become 
law,  you  and  I  will  never  know  the  Etnswer  to 
that  question. 

The  examples  I  have  given  should  Indicate 
to  you  the  folly  of  any  blanket  prohibition 
against  the  disclosure  of  classified  informa- 
tion, as  long  as  our  system  of  classification 
is  so  erratic,  arbitrary  and  \inmanageable. 

Not  only  would  the  proposed  law  per- 
petuate the  widespread  abuses  of  secrecy  I 
have  listed.  It  would  enforce  public  Ignorance 
by  making  criminals  out  of  honest  men  and 
women  who  put  the  public  Interest  above 
bureaucratic  secrecy.  Indeed,  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  secrecy  law  goes  far  iseyond 
protection  of  what  might  be  legitimate 
secrets  as  determined  by  a  workable  classi- 
fication system,  should  one  be  developed. 

Additionally,  It  would  pimlsh  the  unau- 
thorized disclosure  of  "Information  relating 
to  the  national  defense  .  .  .  regardless  of  Its 
origin"  which  relates,  among  other  things, 
to  "the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  affecting 
the  national  defense."  That  broad  definition 
could  bar  intelligent  public  scrutiny  of 
America's  most  significant  foreign  policy 
decisions. 

What  could  the  enactment  of  such  a 
sweeping  gag  rule  mean  to  the  flow  of  infor- 
mation to  the  public? 

For  one  thing,  the  proposed  law  would 
mean  that  Robert  Kennedy,  where  he  alive 
and  writing  now,  would  risk  prosecution  for 
publishing  in  his  book,  "Thirteen  Days,"  the 
secret  cable  Nlklta  Krushchev  sent  the  White 
House  during  the  Cuba  missile  crisis  of 
October  1962. 

It  would  mean  that  Seymour  Hersh  of  the 
New  York  Times  could  not  write,  as  he  did 
last  year,  about  the  stlll-classlfled  Peers 
Report — the  Army's  own  Investigation  of  the 
My  Lai  Massacre  and  the  responsibility  of 
Army  officers  for  concealing  the  facts  of 
that  event. 

It  would  mean  that  knowledgeable  and 
conscientious  government  employees  could 
be  brought  to  trial  for  telling  newsmen  about 
waste  in  defense  contracts,  or  about  fraud 
in  the  management  of  the  military  P.X. 
system. 

It    could    mean    denying   the   public   the 

Information   necessary   to    understand    how 

cost  estimates  on  47  weapK>ns  systems  rose 

^f  over  «2   billion  between  March  31    and 

June  30  last  year. 

Thus,  the  administration's  official  secrets 
act  would  create  staggering  penalties  for 
disclosure  of  information  even  when  the 
Information  Is  totally  mlsclasslfied  or  classi- 
fied only  to  prevent  public  knowledge  of 
waste,  error,  dishonesty  or  corruption. 

We  already  have  the  criminal  sanctions  we 
need  against  disclosure  of  true  defense 
secrets.  To  expand  the  coverage  of  those  pen- 
alties can  only  stifle  the  fiow  of  Important 
but  not  Injurious  Information  to  the  press, 
and  therefore,  to  the  public. 

With  the  criminal  penalties  already  In  the 
law  and  with  the  proven  record  of  responsible 
behavior  by  the  great  majority  of  government 
employees  and  newsmen,  the  only  purpose 
behind  further  expansion  of  the  secrecy  laws 
would  be  the  effort  to  silence  dissent  within 
the  government  and  hide  Incompetence  and 
misbehavior. 

New  penalities  will  not  further  deter 
espionage  and  spying.  They  will  only  harm 
those  who  want  the  public  to  know  what  the 
government  Is  doing. 

Nothing  could  be  better  designed  to  restrict 
the  news  you  get  to  the  pasteurized  Jargon 
of  official  press  releases  than  a  law  which 
woiild  punish  a  newsman  for  receiving  sen- 


sitive information  unless  he  returned  the 
material  promptly  to  an  authorized  official. 
Nothing  could  damage  the  press  more  than 
a  provision  which  would  make  a  newsman  an 
accomplice  In  crime  unless  he  revealed  the 
source  of  information  disclosed  to  him. 

The  administration  proposal  carries  an 
even  greater  danger  in  the  power  it  would 
give  to  the  officials  who  now  determine  what 
shall  be  secret  and  what  shall  be  disclosed. 
Not  only  would  they  be  able  to  continue  to 
make  those  decisions  without  regard  to  any 
real  Injury  disclosure  might  cause,  they 
would  be  empowered  to  prosecute  anyone 
who  defied  their  Judgment.  Their  Imposition 
of  secrecry  could  not  be  reviewed  In  the 
courts.  And  a  violation  of  their  decision 
would  be  a  crime  involving  not  only  govern- 
ment employees  but  Journalists  as  well. 

The  Justice  Department  proposal  goes  far 
beyond  any  laws  we  have  had.  even  the 
emergency  requirements  of  World  War  I  and 
n.  No  law  now  gives  the  government  such 
power  to  prosecute  newsmen  not  only  for  re- 
vealing what  they  determine  the  public 
should  know  but  Just  for  possessing  Informa- 
tion the  government  says  they  should  not 
have. 

Under  this  proposal,  a  reporter  who  catches 
the  government  In  a  He,  who  uncovers  fraud, 
who  unearths  examples  of  monumental  waste 
could  go  to  Jail — even  If  he  could  show,  be- 
yond any  question,  that  the  government  had 
not  right  to  keep  the  Information  secret  and 
that  Its  release  could  not  possibly  harm  na- 
tional defense. 

This  law  then  would  force  Journalists  to 
rely  on  selfserving  press  releases  manufac- 
tured by  timid  bureacrats — or  risk  going  to 
Jail  for  uncovering  the  truth. 

It  would  force  Government  employees  to 
spy  on  each  other  In  a  manner  familiar  in 
communist  or  fascist  states  but  abhorrent 
to  our  concept  of  an  open  democracy. 

We  have  had  enough  of  that  abuse  of  se- 
crecy In  the  attempts  to  hide  the  facts  about 
our  conduct  in  Vietnam  from  the  American 
people.  Official  secrecy  has  even  been  used 
to  keep  back  vital  facts  about  Government 
meat  inspection  programs  or  pesticide  regu- 
lations or  drug  tests  or  Import  restrictions 
or  nillngs  that  Interpret  Income  tax  regu- 
lations. 

In  a  democracy  there  will  always  be  a  nec- 
essary tension  between  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  know  and  the  requirement  that  Gov- 
ernment officials  be  able  to  voice  their  opin- 
ions with  full  candor.  To  assure  that  frank- 
ness, confidential  advice  on  grave  questions 
of  policy  should  be  protected  from  disclosure. 
But  In  the  balance  between  secrecy  and  dis- 
closure, the  public  Interest  requires  that  the 
greatest  weight  be  given  to  Informing  and 
involving  the  people  in  policy  decisions. 

Argvunents  made  In  private  may  be  per- 
suasive. They  may  even  be  correct.  But  where 
the  public  Interest  Is  at  stake,  argument 
must  be  open  so  that  it  can  be  rebutted.  To 
be  enforceable  in  a  society  built  on  trust, 
decisions  must  be  reached  In  a  manner  that 
permits  all  those  concerned  to  have  equal 
access  to  the  decision  makers. 

So  the  greatest  danger  in  the  proposal  is 
the  danger  to  America  as  a  society  built  on 
law  and  on  trust.  This  law  would  weaken 
the  first  amendment  protections  of  free  press 
and  free  speech,  but  It  would  also  further 
Isolate  the  American  people  from  the  infor- 
mation they  must  have  to  Judge  the  conduct 
of  Government. 

In  an  emergency  situation,  censorship  can 
be  understandable  and  acceptable.  But  this 
effort  to  Inaugurate  a  constructive  period  of 
peacetime  cooperation  by  throttling  dissent 
and  debate  is  unworthy  and  dangerous. 

Unity  In  America  can  only  be  built  out  of 
an  Informed  consensus  of  all  the  people, 
trusting  In  their  leaders  and  trusting  their 
leaders  to  trust  them.  Extinguishing  public 
discussion  of  policy  will  not  produce  har- 
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mony.  The  silence  such  a  law  would  enforce 
would  be  the  silence  of  democracy's  grave- 
yard. 

MncoaANOTTic :  Thx  Nixon  AoMnnsTiuTioN's 
Pboposals  To  Restrict  Press  Access  to 
OOVERNMXKT  CoNTmEirriAi.  SotmcBS 
On  March  14,  1973,  President  Kixon  sent 
to  Congress  his  message  on  the  federal  sys- 
tem of  criminal  Justice  in  which  he  proposed 
a  sweeping  reform  of  the  Federal  Criminal 
Code  in  the  "Criminal  Code  Reform  Act  of 
1973;"  the  actual  bill  was  sent  to  Congress  on 
Thursday,  March  22,  1973  and  Introduced  as 
B.  1400  on  Wednesday,  March  28.  This  leg- 
islation, which  Is  approximately  600  pages 
long,  contains  some  major  revisions  of  the 
Federal  criminal  code  Including  the  near 
abolition  of  the  Insanity  defense,  an  attempt 
to  revive  the  death  penalty,  and  other  con- 
troversial changes  In  our  present  Federal 
criminal  laws. 

Buried  in  this  massive  legislation,  and  un- 
mentloned  In  the  President's  message  about 
it,  lies  four  new  sections  to  Title  18  which 
would,  If  enacted,  be  the  equivalent  of  a  Na- 
tional Secrecy  Act.  This  memorandum  dis- 
cusses the  scope  of  these  proposed  new  fed- 
eral crimes  dealing  with  government  se- 
crecy, relates  them  to  the  present  controversy 
regarding  newspapermen's  privilege,  and 
urges  that  you  speak  to  this  Issue  In  the 
Immediate  future. 

I.  THE  PBOPOSED  KIXON  NATIONAL  SECOBITT  ACT 

a.  Limitations  on  the  Disclosure  of 
"Classified"  Information 

Two  new  sections  of  the  proposed  revised 
criminal  code  deal  with  disclosure  of  classi- 
fied Information  by  government  employees. 
Section  1124  of  the  proposed  code  makes  It 
a  felony  for  persons  having  authorized  pos- 
session or  control  of  classified  Information  to 
knowingly  communicate  such  Information  to 
unauthorized  persons.  Classified  Information 
Is  broadly  defined  meaning  "any  Informa- 
tion, regardless  of  Its  origin,  which  is  marked 
or  designated  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
a  statute  or  executive  order,  or  a  regulation 
or  rule  thereunder,  as  information  requiring 
a  specific  degree  of  protection  against  au- 
thorized disclosure;"  this  means  any  Infor- 
mation classified  not  only  under  the  appro- 
priate executive  order  but  under  any  agency 
rule  or  regulation  promulgated  thereunder 
is  covered. 

Section  1124(b)  creates  an  exception  to 
criminal  liability  for  accomplices  or  con- 
spirators to  such  unauthorized  disclosure  If 
they  are  persons  receiving  such  classified 
information.  The  ostensible  purpose  of  Sub- 
section (b)  is  to  limit  the  offense  to  the  Il- 
legal disclosure  by  the  government  employees 
and  to  leave  the  reporter  or  other  recipient  of 
the  Information  without  criminal  liability. 
However,  as  discussed  below,  this  exception 
has  no  meaning  whatsoever  since  the  re- 
porter win  commit  a  felony  if  he  uses  that 
Information  in  any  way  whasoever  or  fails 
to  turn  the  information  over  to  the  govern- 
ment. Indeed,  Its  purpose  may  well  be  to 
eliminate  a  Fifth  Amendment  defense  when 
the  government  seeks  from  the  reporter  com- 
pulsory disclosure  of  the  source  of  the  in- 
formation which  he  obtained.  This  will  also 
be  discussed  below. 

Section  1124(d)  eliminates  as  a  defense  to 
prosecution  under  this  Section  the  fact  that 
the  information  divulged  was  improperly 
classified  either  at  the  time  of  its  classifica- 
tion or  at  the  time  of  its  dlvulgence.  The 
penalty  under  this  Section  is  Imprisonment 
of  not  more  than  three  years  and  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $25,000,  unless  the  Informa- 
tion Is  communicated  to  an  agent  of  foreign 
powers. 

A  companion  section  Is  Section  1125  deal- 
ing with  unlawfully  obtaining  classified  In- 
formation. This  Section  makes  It  a  felony 
for  a  person  "being  an  agent  of  a  foreign 
power"  knowingly  to  obtain  or  collect  classi- 


fied Information  which  he  is  not  authorized 
to  receive.  This  Section,  to  which  there  can 
be  little  objection,  clearly  exempts  reporters 
from  prosecution.  The  penalty  for  this  felony 
Is  not  more  than  seven  years  imprisonment 
and  $50,000  fine. 

These  two  Sections,  on  their  face,  appear 
to  limit  the  Imposition  of  criminal  penal- 
ties to  those  within  the  government  who  vio- 
late security  classification  regvUations  and 
rules  and  give  classified  information,  regard- 
lees  of  the  reasonabllity  of  such  classifica- 
tion or  regularity  of  the  system  vmder  which 
they  were  classified,  to  unauthorized  persons. 
These  Sections  appear  to  leave  the  reporters 
free  from  criminal  liability. 

Such  sweeping  felony  penalties  for  dis- 
closure of  information,  even  when  the  in- 
formation Is  totally  mlsclasslfied  or  classified 
for  the  obvious  reason  of  preventing  dls- 
closiure  of  waste,  mistakes,  dishonesty  or  cor- 
ruption, should  be  objected  to.  It  can  be  con- 
vincingly argued  that  present  criminal  sanc- 
tions against  unauthorized  disclosure  of 
classified  Information  are  adequate,  as  ex- 
perience has  abundantly  shown,  and  to  in- 
crease the  penalties  will  only  severely  ham- 
I>er  the  flow  of  Information  that  should  be 
given  to  the  press,  and  therefore,  to  the 
public. 

Both  the  persons  who  now  have  access  to 
this  Information  and  the  press  who  could 
publish  it  are  both  responsible  enough  to 
avoid  the  public  disclosure  of  information 
that  would  be  harmful  to  the  real  security 
interests  of  the  United  States.  There  are  few 
examples  of  a  violation  of  these  standards. 
The  self-censorship  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Washington  Post  and  other  papers  In 
not  publishing  parts  of  the  material  revealed 
In  the  Pentagon  Papers  is  a  good  example  of 
this  responsible  behavior. 

The  relevant  criminal  statutes  now  In  ef- 
fect dealing  with  disclosure  of  classlfled  In- 
formation are  as  follows: 

18  U.S.C.  §  952,  forbidding  government  em- 
ployees to  publish  or  give  to  unauthorized 
persons  any  diplomatic  or  military  code  or 
any  diplomatic  or  military  material  that 
has  been  encoded. 

18  VS.C.  S  954,  forbidding  any  person  from 
knowingly  making  untrue  statements  \mder 
oath  which  that  person  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve will  Influence  a  foreign  government  and 
thereby  Injure  the  United  States. 

18  U.S.C.  J  793,  forbidding  persons  from 
stealing  documents,  from  making  copies  of 
documents  or  photographs  of  military  In- 
stallations, equipment,  or  of  photographs, 
blueprints,  plans,  maps,  or  models  of  such 
military  Installations  or  material,  and  for- 
bidding anyone  from  communicating  Infor- 
mation relating  to  the  national  defense 
"which  information  the  possessor  has  reason 
to  believe  could  be  to  the  injury  of  the 
United  States  or  the  advantage  of  the  for- 
eign nation"  and  conmiunlcates  such  infor- 
mation to  any  person  not  entitled  to  receive 
it. 

18  U.S.C.  5  794,  forbidding  people  to  gather 
or  deliver  defense  information  with  the  in- 
tent or  reason  to  believe  that  Is  to  be  used 
to  the  Injury  of  the  United  States  or  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  foreign  government. 

18  U.S.C.  §  798,  forbidding  persons  from 
knowingly  and  willfully  communicating  or 
making  available  to  an  unauthorized  person 
any  classified  Information  which  is  related 
to  codes  or  cryptographic  systems,  their  de- 
sign, construction,  use,  maintenance,  etc. 
that  may  be  used  "in  any  manner  prejudicial 
to  the  safety  or  interest  of  the  United  States 
or  for  the  benefit  of  any  foreign  govern- 
ment to  the  detriment  of  the  United  States." 

All  of  these  Sections,  which  are  not  re- 
stricted to  classified  information,  are  limited 
in  two  ways:  they  deal  with  strictly  mill- 
tarj'  related  matters  and /or  they  require  an 
Intent  to  Injure  the  United  States  or  to  aid 
a  foreign  nation. 

With  the  present  criminal  penalties  and 


responsibility  of  government  employees  and 
reporters,  the  only  purpose  that  the  further 
expansion  of  the  secrecy  laws  could  have  Is 
to  silence  dissent  within  the  government, 
and  to  hide  Incompetence  and  waste.  New 
penalties  will  not  further  deter  espionage  and 
spying,  they  will  only  stop  those  who  want 
the  public  to  know  what  Is  occurring  In  their 
government. 

b.  The  Limitations  on  Reporters'  Use  of 
Unauthorized  Classified  Information 

Although  the  two  Sections  of  the  proposed 
new  federal  criminal  code  discussed  above 
appear  to  carefully  carve  out  the  newsmen 
from  criminal  liability  for  obtaining  classi- 
fied Information,  other  carefully  drawn  sec- 
tions of  the  criminal  code  make  any  use  of 
that  material  by  a  reporter  a  felony.  For  ex- 
ample. Section  1122  makes  it  a  felony  for  any 
person  knowingly  to  communicate  Informa- 
tion "relating  to  the  national  defense"  to  a 
person  not  authorized  to  receive  It.  Thiis,  any 
reporter  who  communicates  such  Information 
to  anyone  else  i.e.,  gives  It  to  his  paper,  tele- 
vision station  or  causes  it  to  be  published 
and  transmitted  to  the  general  public  has 
committed  a  felony.  "Information  relating  to 
the  national  defense"  is  defined  as  Informa- 
tion, regardless  of  Its  origin,  that  relates  to 
VS.  military  capabilities,  planning,  com- 
munication, installation,  weaponry,  weapon 
development  or  weapons  research,  to  any  In- 
telligence activities  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  "the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  affect- 
ing the  national  defense."  This  sweeping 
definition  Is  ever  broader  than  the  definition 
of  classified  Information  used  In  the  two 
Sections  discussed  above.  A  felony  under  Sec- 
tion 1122  is  punishable  by  Imprisonment  of 
not  more  than  seven  years  or  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $50,000. 

If  this  deterrent  to  a  reporter  for  using 
tinauthorlzed  communications  from  govern- 
ment sources  were  not  enough,  the  proposed 
revised  criminal  law  contains  another  sec- 
tion. Section  1123,  which  again  makes  it  an 
offense  for  a  person  being  In  possession  or 
control  of  Information  relating  to  national 
defense  to  communicate  it  to  a  person  not 
authorized  to  receive  it.  (Section  1123(a) 
(1)).  The  penalty  is  as  in  Section  1122. 

Thus  the  proposed  revision  of  the  federal 
criminal  code  makes  it  abundantly  clear 
that  this  proposed  legislation  Intends  to 
make  reporters  directly  criminally  liable  for 
any  use  of  information  obtained  from  the 
federal  government  by  confidential  sources 
when  this  Information  pertains  to  a  very 
broadly  defined  concept  of  national  defense. 
Attaching  criminal  penalties  to  the  use  of 
Information  by  the  press  Is  imprecedented 
In  American  history  except  for  the  Allen  and 
Sedition  Acts.  In  this  case,  the  proposed 
legislation  Is  not  only  attempting  to  tighten 
up  the  retention  of  this  Information  within 
Its  own  bureaucracy,  but  is  perfectly  willing 
to  Jail  reporters  up  to  seven  years  for  pub- 
lishing such  Information,  even  if  that  in- 
formation was  Improperly  classified,  related 
to  abuses,  dishonesty  or  waste  In  the  federal 
government,  and  It  clearly  served  the  na- 
tional Interest  to  make  It  public. 

When  these  four  provisions  are  taken  to- 
gether, they  can  only  be  described  as  a  "na- 
tional secrecy  act."  They  impose  severe  crim- 
inal penalties  upon  all  unauthorized  distri- 
bution of  Information  relating  to  national  de- 
fense and  foreign  relations.  Any  person  In- 
volved with  such  dissemination  would  be 
liable,  including  the  editors,  publishers,  and 
distributors  of  newspapers.  It  would  seem 
that  anyone  who  repeated  the  original  pub- 
lication would  also  be  liable, 
c.  Methods  To  Force  Disclosure  Of  the  Source 
Of  Unauthorized  Government  Leaks 

Of  course,  for  a  national  secrecy  legislation 
to  be  effective,  not  only  must  government 
be  able  to  prosecute  the  publishers  and  re- 
porters involved  in  such  dissemination  of 
unauthorized  material  but  also,  and  more 
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Important,  the  political  leaders  of  any  gov- 
ernment must  be  able  to  IdentU  y  the  source 
of  such  leaks  promptly  and  elln  dnate  them. 
The  legislation  Is  not  unmindfulTof  this  need 
to  Identify  the  sources  of  unauthorized  dis- 
closures and  has  provided  an  effective  means 
for  so  doing  within  the  statutoiy  framework 
of  Its  "National  Secrecy  Act." 

First,  the  Administration  has  proposed  that 
It  be  made  a  felony  for  a  reporter  to  faU  to 
report  that  he  has  received  unamhorlzed  In- 
formation, even  If  he  does  not  disclose  that 
Information  to  anyone  else.  Secilon  1123(a) 
(3)  makes  It  a  felony  for  an  tmauthorlzed 
person  in  possession  or  control  of  Information 
relating  to  national  defense  to  I  "knowingly 
fail  to  deliver  It  promptly  to  a  faderal  public 
service  servant  entitled  to  receive  it."  Thus, 
if  a  reporter  receives  the  Infoniatlon  on  a 
background  basis  and  does  noi  Intend  to 
publish  it,  or  he  uses  that  Inf  ormitlon  merely 
to  obtain  confirmation  from  other  legal 
sources,  he  is  still  committing  a  felony  unless 
he  reports  the  illegal  receipt  of  t^ls  informa- 
tion to  a  government  official,  'mi us  all  re- 
porters not  only  commit  a  felonjwhen  they 
use  the  information,  but  they  winmlt  a  fel- 
ony If  they  dont  turn  themselws  In  when 
they  receive  It.  I 

In  addition.  Section  1123(a)  (2|  (B)  makes 
It  a  felony  for  a  person  in  authorized  posses- 
sion or  control  of  information  jrelatlng  to 
national  defense  to  "knowingly  fail  to  re- 
port promptly  to  the  agency  authprlzing  him 
to  possess  or  control  such  Infor^oatlon  .  .  . 
communication  to  a  person  not  j  authorized 
to  receive  it."  Thus,  anybody  whfo  leaks  the 
Information  or  knows  about  a  co-tirorker  who 
leaks  the  Information  has  committed  a  felony 
If  he  does  not  report  such  unautiiorlzed  dis- 
closure. This  Section  makes  eaclj  person  In 
the  bxireaucracy  a  spy  of  all  his  c<)worker8  to 
report  any  unauthorized  dlscloeiire  of  na- 
tional security  information  by  tmposing  a 
felony  for  failure  to  make  such  la  report. 

But  most  Important  for  dlsccverlng  the 
source  of  the  unauthorized  leak  Is  the  power 
that  the  government  would  have  I  the  "Na- 
tional Secrecy  Act"  were  enacted  to  force 
disclosure  of  the  source  by  using  he  present 
state  of  the  newspaperman's  pn  rUege.  Un- 
der the  Branzburg  v.  Hayes  (40  B  U.S.  665 
(1972])  decision  of  last  summer,  newsmen 
are  not  provided  a  constltutlot  al  protec- 
tion for  keeping  their  sources  of  1;  iformatlon 
confidential  or  for  falling  to  reveal  the  con- 
tents of  the  confidential  Informablon.  Until 
the  enactment  of  any  nev/spaperir  en's  shield 
legislation  by  the  Congress,  the  o  ily  protec- 
tion a  reporter  has  from  compulse  ry  disclos- 
ure of  his  sources  are  those  few  ca  ses  follow- 
ing the  Branzburg  decision  that  try  to  sal- 
vage some  protection  from  dicta  in  that 
decision  and  the  guidelines  set  fo  rth  by  the 
Attorney  General  in  1970  which  lln  It  the  fed- 
eral use  of  compulsory  testimony  c  f  reporters 
to  certain  situations.  It  Just  so  ha  jpens  that 
If  the  "National  Secrecy  Act"  we  -e  enacted 
in  law,  the  dicta  in  the  Brambw  g  decision 
and  the  Attorney  General's  guldel  nes  would 
provide  a  reporter  no  defenses  whatsoever 
for  a  refusal  to  divulge  his  source  i. 

Under  the  Branzburg  decision,  the  Court 
clearly  stated  that  of  all  the  sltue  tlons  call- 
ing for  possible  constitutional  protection 
under  the  First  Amendment  for  a  newsmen's 
privilege,  the  one  case  that  msrltud  no  pro- 
tection under  any  circumstances  w  is  the  case 
where  a  reporter  was  protecting  tl  le  identity 
of  a  person  who  actually  committ<  d  a  crime. 
Justice  White,  writing  the  majorit  f  decision, 
said: 

Although  stealing  documents  jr  private 
wiretapping  could  provide  newsworthy  In- 
formation, neither  reporter  nor  lource  are 
Immune  from  conviction  for  sucl  i  conduct, 
whatever  the  Impact  on  the  flov  of  news. 
(408U.S.  665,at  691). 

Insofar  as  any  reporter  In  these  cases  un- 
dertook not  to  reveal  or  testify  ibout  the 
crime  he  witnessed,  his  claim  o:    privilege 


under  the  First  Amendment  presents  no  sub- 
stantial question.  {Id.  at  692). 

These  two  sentences  In  the  majority 
opimon  of  Branzburg  make  it  almost  impos- 
sible for  any  lower  court  Judge  to  hold  that 
a  reporter's  failure  to  divulge  the  source  of 
his  Information  is  privileged  when  disclosure 
of  such  Information  was  a  felony  under  the 
"National  Secrecy  Act."  The  reporter  who 
received  the  information,  although  not  a 
conspirator  or  an  accessory  to  the  crime, 
would  clearly  be  a  witness  to  it.  His  refusal 
to  testify  would  be,  in  no  uncertain  terms, 
the  refusal  to  Identify  a  felon,  and  it  is  clear 
that  the  Branzburg  decision  grants  no  priv- 
ilege whatsoever  to  such  a  refusal. 

The  Attorney  General's  guidelines,  which 
claimed  to  limit  and  apparently  have  limited 
the  use  by  federal  prosecutors  of  subpoenas 
for  reporters'  sources  of  information  and  con- 
fidential information  would  also  clearly  per- 
mit the  forced  disclosure  of  such  informa- 
tion. Those  guidelines  require,  in  order  to 
issue  a  subpoena:  that  a  serious  crime  bad 
been  committed,  that  the  Information  not 
be  available  from  non-press  sources,  and  that 
the  subpoena  be  strictly  limited  in  time  and 
scope  to  the  criminal  action  Involved.  Once 
again,  the  reporter  would  have  no  protection. 
He  Is  a  witness  to  a  felony;  in  fact  he  prob- 
ably Is  the  only  witness  to  the  felony.  A 
serious  crime  Is  tinder  investigation,  a  felony 
involving  national  security.  And  the  sub- 
poena could  clearly  be  limited  in  time  or 
scope  to  the  communication  that  was  In- 
volved. 

As  Roger  C.  Crampton,  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  testified  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  on  September  21,  1972  about  the 
Attorney  General's  guidelines:  "Compulsory 
process  is  utilized  only  when  Information 
necessary  to  determine  the  guilt  of  inno- 
cence of  persons  under  investigation  for  com- 
mission of  serious  crimes  can  only  be  ob- 
tained from  the  press." 

Thus,  once  a  reporter  has  printed  informa- 
tion that  he  obtained  through  unauthorized 
disclosure,  he  will  be  subject  to  subpoena 
and  can  be  forced  to  reveal  the  sources  of  his 
information  because  the  fact  of  the  informa- 
tion's very  existence  is  prima  facie  evidence 
of  a  felony  having  been  committed  in  his 
presence.  In  addition,  by  creating  two  dis- 
tinct felonies,  one  for  the  disclosure  of  in- 
formation (where  the  reporter  is  not  liable), 
and  the  other  for  the  distribution  of  that 
information  to  any  other  party.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  the  reporter  will  not  have  a 
Fifth  Amendment  defense  when  he  Is  sub- 
poened.  for  his  receipt  of  the  information 
Itself  was  not  criminal.  The  printing  of  the 
Information  proves  that  the  reporter  pos- 
sessed it,  thus  making  the  revelation  of  its 
source  in  no  way  increasing  his  Jeopardy 
of  conviction  of  the  felony  of  passing  that 
information  on  to  others.  With  no  Fifth 
Amendment  defense  available,  the  reporter 
would  face  the  choice  of  going  to  Jail  for 
contempt  or  revealing  a  source.  Naturally, 
the  prosecuting  attorney  has  the  availability 
of  the  other  felony  for  bargaining  purposes 
with  the  reporter. 

Thus,  the  proposals  constitute  a  compre- 
hensive and  effective  'national  secrecy  act." 
They  create  a  felony  for  the  unauthorized 
disclosure  of  a  broad  category  of  informa- 
tion, and  the  publication  of  such  informa- 
tion; It  makes  it  a  felony  for  a  reporter  to 
retain  that  Information  or  for  co-employees 
of  the  unauthorized  source  to  fall  to  r^ort 
the  unauthorized  disclosure.  And  it  utilizes 
the  present  state  of  the  law  of  compulsory 
disclosure  of  newsmen's  confidential  sources 
to  ensure  that  the  government  could  obtain 
the  identity  of  the  sources  of  information 
or  Incarcerate  the  reporters  involved. 

This  situation  makes  the  Administration's 
refusal  to  support  a  newspaper  shield  law, 
in  either  qualified  or  unqualified  form,  all 
the  more  understandable. 


RsLBVANT  Provisions  of  S.  1400 
"S 1122.  Disclosing  National  Defense  Infor- 
mation. 

"(a)  Offense.  A  person  is  guilty  of  an  of- 
fense if  he  knowingly  communicates  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  national  defense  to  a 
person  not  authorized  to  receive  it. 

"(b)  Grading.  An  offense  described  In  this 
section  is: 

"(1)  a  Class  C  felony  if  committed  dur- 
ing time  of  war  or  during  a  national  defena* 
emergency; 

"(2)  a  Class  D  felony  in  any  other  case. 
"J  1123.  Mishandling  National  Defense  Infer- 
matlon 

"(a)  Offense.  A  person  Is  guUty  of  an  of- 
fense if: 

"  ( 1 )  being  in  possession  or  control  of  In- 
formation  relating  to  the  national  defense 
he  recklessly  permits  its  loss,  destruction,  or 
theft,  or  communication  to  a  person  not  au- 
thorized to  receive  it; 

"(2)  being  in  authorized  possession  or  con- 
trol of  Information  relating  to  the  national 
defense : 

"(A)  he  intentionally  faUs  to  deliver  It  on 
demand  to  a  federal  public  servant  author- 
ized to  demand  It; 

"(B)  he  knowingly  falls  to  report  promptly, 
to  the  agency  authorizing  him  to  possess  or 
control  such  Information,  its  loss,  destruc- 
tion, or  theft,  or  communication  to  a  person 
not  authorized  to  receive  It;  or 

"(C)  he  recklessly  violates  a  duty  Imposed 
upon  him  by  a  statute  or  executive  order, 
or  by  a  regulation  or  a  rule  of  the  agency  au- 
thorizing him  to  possess  or  control  such  in- 
formation, which  statute,  order,  regulation, 
or  rule  Is  designed  to  safeguard  such  Infor- 
mation; or 

"(3)  being  in  possession  or  oontrol  of  in- 
formation relating  to  the  national  defense 
which  he  Is  not  authorized  to  possess  or 
retain,  he  knowingly  faUs  to  deliver  it 
promptly  to  a  federal  public  servant  entitled 
to  receive  it. 

"(b)  Grading.  An  offense  described  In  this 
section  is: 

"(1)  a  Class  E  felony  in  the  circumstances 
set  forth  In  subsection  (a)  (2)  (C); 

"(2)  A  Class  D  felony  in  any  other  case. 
"5  1124  Disclosing  Classified  Information 

"(a)  Offense.  A  person  is  guilty  of  an  of- 
fense If,  being  or  having  been  in  authorized 
possession  or  control  of  classified  informa- 
tion, or  having  obtained  such  information  as 
a  result  of  his  being  or  having  been  a  fed- 
eral public  servant,  he  knowingly  communi- 
cates such  Information  to  a  person  not  au- 
thorized to  receive  it. 

"(b)  Exceptions  to  LlabUIty  as  an  Accom- 
plice or  Conspirator.  A  person  not  authorized 
to  receive  classified  Information  is  not  sub- 
ject to  prosecution  as  an  accomplice  within 
the  meaning  of  section  401  for  an  offense  un- 
der this  section,  and  Is  not  subject  to  pros- 
ecution for  conspiracy  to  commit  an  offense 
under  this  section. 

"(c)  Defense.  It  Is  a  defense  to  a  pros- 
ecution under  this  section  that  the  infor- 
mation was  communicated  only  to  a  regu- 
larly constituted  committee  of  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  or  a  Joint  committee  thereof,  pursuant 
to  lawful  demand. 

"(d)  Defense  Precluded.  It  is  not  a  defense 
to  a  prosecution  under  this  section  that  the 
classified  information  was  Improperly  classi- 
fied at  the  time  of  its  classification  or  at  the 
time  of  the  offense. 

"(e)  Grading.  An  offense  described  In  this 
section  is: 

"  ( 1 )  a  Class  D  felony  if  the  person  to  whom 
the  information  is  communicated  Is  an  agent 
of  a  foreign  power; 

"(2)  a  Class  E  felony  In  any  other  case. 
!  1125.  UnlawfuUy  Obtaining  Classified  In- 
formation. 

"(a)  Offense.  A  person  Is  guilty  of  an  of- 
fense if,  being  an  agent  of  a  foreign  power. 
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he  knovrtngly  obtains  or  collects  classified  in- 
formation which,  in  fact,  he  Is  not  authorized 
to  receive. 

"(b)  Defense  Precluded.  It  Is  not  a  defense 
to  a  prosecution  under  this  section  that  the 
classified  information  was  Improperly  clas- 
sified at  the  time  of  its  classlfloatlon  or  at 
the  time  of  the  offense. 

"(c)  Grading.  An  offense  described  in  this 
section  Is  a  Class  D  felony. 

"S 1126.  Definitions  for  Sections  1121 
through  1125. 
"(a)  'authorized,'  when  used  In  relation  to 
the  receipt,  possession,  or  control  of  classi- 
fied Information  or  information  relating  to 
the  national  defense,  tneans  with  authority 
to  have  access  to,  to  receive,  to  poesese,  or  to 
control  such  information  as  a  result  of  the 
provisions  of  a  statute  or  executive  order,  or 
a  regulation  or  rule  thereunder; 

"(b)  'classified  information'  means  any  In- 
formation, regardless  of  Its  origin,  which  Is 
marked  or  designated  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  a  statute  or  executive  order,  or  a 
regulation  or  rule  thereunder,  as  informa- 
tion requiring  a  specific  degree  of  protection 
against  unauthorized  disclosure  for  reasons 
of  national  security; 

"(c)  'communicate'  means  to  impart  in- 
formation, to  transfer  information,  or  other- 
wise to  make  information  available  by  any 
means,  to  a  person  or  to  the  general  public, 
"(d)  'communications  intelligence  infor- 
mation' means  information: 

"  ( 1 )  regarding  any  procedures  and  methods 
used  by  the  United  States  or  any  foreign 
power  in  the  interception  of  communications 
and  the  obtaining  of  Information  from  such 
communications  by  other  than  the  Intended 
recipients; 

"(2)  regarding  the  use,  design,  construc- 
tion, maintenance  or  repair  of  a  device  or 
apparatus  used,  or  prepared  or  plarmed  for 
use,  by  the  United  States  or  a  foreign  power 
in  the  Interception  of  communications  and 
the  obtaining  of  Information  from  such 
communications  by  other  than  the  Intended 
recipients;  or 

"(3)  obtained  by  use  of  the  procedures  or 
methods  described  In  paragraph  (1),  or  by 
a  device  or  apparatus  described  in  paragraph 
'*/ » 

"(e)  'cryptographic  information'  means 
information : 

"(1)  regarding  the  nature,  preparation, 
use  or  interpretation  of  a  code,  cipher,  cryp- 
tographic system,  or  any  other  method  of  any 
nature  used  for  the  purpose  of  disguising  or 
concealing  the  contents  or  significance  or 
means  of  communications,  whether  of  the 
United  States  or  a  foreign  power; 

"(2)  regarding  the  use.  design,  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  repair  of  a  device  or  ap- 
paratus used,  or  prepared  or  planned  for  use, 
for  cryptographic  pxirpoees,  by  the  United 
States  or  a  foreign  power;  or 

"(3)  obtained  by  interpreting  an  original 
communication  by  the  United  States  or  a 
foreign  power  which  was  In  the  form  of  a 
code  or  cipher  or  which  was  transmitted  by 
means  of  a  cryptographic  system  or  any  other 
method  of  any  nature  used  for  the  purpose 
of  disgiUslng  or  concealing  the  contents  or 
significance  or  means  of  communications; 

"(f)    'information'  includes  any  property 

from  which  Information  may  be  obtained; 

"(g)  'information  relating  to  the  national 

.       defense'  Includes  Information,  regardless  of 

■1       Its  origin,  relating  to: 

■'(1)  the  military  capability  of  the  United 
States  or  of  an  associate  nation; 
"   (2)  mUItary   planning   or   operations  of 
the  United  States; 

I  "(3)     military    communications     of     the 

United  States; 
"  (4)  mUltary  Installations  of  the  United 
states: 
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"(6)  restricted  data  as  defined  In  section 
11  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  as 
amended   (42  U.S.C.  2014); 

"(7)  mtelUgence  of  the  United  States,  and 
information  relating  to  Intelligence  opera- 
tions, activities,  plans,  estimates,  analyses, 
sources,  and  methods,  of  the  United  States; 

"(8)  communications  intelligence  infor- 
mation or  cryptographic  information  as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (d)  or  (e); 

"(9)  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  af- 
fecting the  national  defense;  or 

"(10)  in  time  of  war,  any  other  matter 
involving  the  security  of  the  United  States 
which  might  be  useful  to  the  enemy; 

"(h)  'restricted  area'  means  any  area  of 
land,  water,  air  or  space  which  Includes  any 
facility  of  the  United  States,  or  of  a  con- 
tractor with  or  for  the  United  States,  to 
which  access  is  restricted  pursuant  to  a 
statute  or  executive  order,  or  a  regulation  or 
rule  issued  pursuant  thereto,  for  reasons  of 
national  defense. 


THE  VETO  OF  THE  REHABIUTATION 
ACT 


"(6)  military  weaponry,  weapons  develop- 
ment, or  weapons  research  of  the  United 
States; 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  share  the 
President's  resolve  to  put  a  ceiling  on 
spending  and  to  hold  a  firm  line  on 
prices,  taxes,  and  inflation.  However,  I 
am  disappointed  that  the  President  has 
again  found  It  necessary  to  veto  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1972,  approved  so 
overwhelmingly  by  the  Senate  and  the 
House  in  both  1972  and  1973. 

The  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1972  is  not 
a  big  spending  bill  that  would  jeopardize 
the  taxpayers'  pocketbooks  or  the  stabil- 
ity of  our  economy.  This  bill,  though  ad- 
mittedly more  than  the  President  re- 
quested, provides  $900,000  less  in  au- 
thorization than  last  year's  vetoed  bill,  a 
reduction  of  over  25  precent. 

This  bill  should  not  be  looked  upon  as 
a  big  spending  measure.  I  would  go  as 
far  as  to  say  that  It  Is  prime  investment 
material.  For  many  of  our  physically  and 
mentally  handicapped  citizens,  the  only 
alternative  to  rehabilitation  is  custodial 
care  under  pubUc   assitance,   which  Is 
often  costlier  than  rehabilitation.  In  1972 
alone.    State    vocational    rehabilitation 
agencies  served  51,084  public  assistance 
recipients.  It  is  estimated  that  the  pub- 
lic assistance  cost  for  those  individuals 
would  have  amounted  to  $34,275,000  just 
for  the  first  year  following  rehabilitation. 
Vocational  rehabilitation  is  a  proven 
cost-effective    program.    A    number    of 
cost-benefit  analyses  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion program  have  agreed  on  one  crucial 
fact— the  benefits  of  the  rehabilitation 
program  are  many  times  its  cost.  Con- 
servative estimates  of  the  ratio  of  bene- 
fits to  cost  have  ranged  from  between 
8  to  1  and  35  to  1.  In  other  words,  for 
every  doUar  spent  on  rehabilitation.  $8 
to  $35  have  been  returned  in  welfare 
costs  saved  and  income  taxes  paid  by 
workers  restored  to  usefulness. 

For  example,  the  total  annual  earn- 
ings of  291,272  individuals  rehabUitated 
in  1971  totaled  approximately  $1  billion 
a  net  Increase  of  $750,000  over  the  earn- 
ings of  these  people  before  rehabilita- 
tion. In  addition  to  this  contribution  to 
the  GNP,  the  Rehabilitation  Services 
Administration  estimates  that  these  in- 
dividuals, at  a  minimum,  contributed 
approximately  5  percent  of  their  total 
income  of  $58  million  to  Federal,  State, 


and  local  governments  for  taxes.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  tax  contribution,  there  are 
further  Government  savings  because  of 
the  removal  of  these  persons  from  wel- 
fare dependency. 

The  Illinois  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Agency,  I  am  very  proud  to  say,  is  a 
successful  example  of  the  cost  effective- 
ness of  rehabUItatlon.  In  fiscal  1971,  the 
agency  served  some  55,288  Individuals, 
and  14,001  of  them  were  completely  re- 
habilitated. The  total  armual  earnings  of 
these  people  in  1971  totaled  approxi- 
mately $47.2  million,  showing  a  net  in- 
crease of  $30  million  over  their  earnings 
before  rehabilitation.  If  these  reha- 
bilitated wage  earners  contribute  5  per- 
cent of  their  total  Income  to  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments,  their  tax 
contribution  for  1  year  alone  would  equal 
$2.4  million. 

In  fiscal  1972,  the  agency  served  some 
58,922  people  and  completely  rehabil- 
itated 314  more  persons  than  In  1971. 
Of  the  14,315  individuals  completely  re- 
habilitated, 11  percent  or  1,581,  were 
public  assistance  recipients.  Of  this  to- 
tal, 741  were  removed  entirely  from  the 
public  aid  rolls,  saving  the  State  ap- 
proximately $1.2  million  in  1  year  alone. 
Colnddentally,  it  cost  the  agency  about 
$1.2  million  to  rehabilitate  these  people. 
Moreover,  1,096  of  these  rehabilitated 
Individuals  increased  their  earning  power 
by  $3.9  million  per  year. 

Today,     developments     In     medical 
science     and     technology     have    made 
rehabilitation  cost  effective  even  for  the 
severely     handicapped.     Therefore,     I 
applaud  the  major  change  in  the  con- 
cept of  rehabilitation  services  under  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1972 — the  added 
emphasis    on    vocational    rehabilitation 
services   to   the   severely   handicapped. 
Until  now  the  severely  handicapped  In 
this  country  have   been   doomed   to  a 
kind  of  living  death.  Immobilized,  hid- 
den away,  and  written  off  as  beyond  re- 
demption.    This     shortsightedness,     in 
addition  to  the  cost  in  human  agony 
and   waste,   has   cost   society   a   huge 
maintenance  bill.  Liberty  Mutual  esti- 
mates that  the  lifetime  cost  of  main- 
taining one  paraplegic  is  $150,000;  and 
the  cost  jumps  to  $250,000  to  $500,000 
for    a    quadriplegic.    HEW    estimates 
that  there  are  985,000  Americans  who 
suffer    from    paralysis.    Without    reha- 
bilitation  services,    the   lifetime   main- 
tenance cost  for  these  Individuals  can 
amoimt  to  $246  billion. 

I  am  convinced  that  money  spent  on 
the  rehabilitation  of  our  physically  and 
mentally    handicapped    citizens    Is    a 
sound  Investment,  not  only  in  making 
life  more  livable  for  our  handicapped 
citizens  but  also  in  returning  dollars  to 
the  Federal.  State,  and  local  treasuries. 
Vocational  rehabilitation  makes  good 
business  sense.  For  this  reason  I  must 
regretfully  vote  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1972.  We  should  find  other  areas  where 
budget  cuts  can  be  made.  I  Intend  to 
sustain  certain  of  the  Presidents  vetoes 
and  to  vote  against  other  spending  bills 
in  the  authorization  or  appropriation 
stage  before  they  are  ever  sent  to  the 
President. 
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But  I  cannot  walk  away  from  my  com- 
mitment to  the  important  area  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  for  the  physically 
or  mentally  handicapped.  It  Is  one  of 
the  best  investments,  we  4s  a  society, 
can  make  In  one  human  resources. 


rdsoi 


MANUFACTURING     PRACJTICES     IN 
THE  DRUG  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  RDBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  the 
GAG  has  released  a  report  which  states 
that  the  FDA  has  failed  ta  exercise  its 
statutory  mandate  to  assure  that  drugs 
are  processed  under  proper  iianufactur- 
ing  practices.  GAG  found  fiiat  48  per- 
cent of  the  drug  producers  itudied  were 
found  to  be  deviating  from  Igood  manu- 
facturing practices  on  succefclve  inspec- 
tions by  the  FDA.  In  one  p^ant,  78  de- 
viations were  found  in  three!  inspections, 
of  which  39  were  deemed  'Icritical."  In 
spite  of  this  appalling  record,  FDA  failed 
to  take  legal  action  to  Insurelthat  the  re- 
quirements of  law  were  met. 

Drugs  manufactured  Improperly  may 
caiise  severe  health  hazard^.  Examples 
of  the  dangers  of  improper^  manufac- 
tured drugs  Include  the  so-(^lled  Cutter 
incident  in  which  improperKr  manufac- 
tured polio  vaccines  caused  yie  paralysis 
of  himdreds  of  people  and  the  Abbot 
Laboratory  case  in  which  kimdreds  of 
people  died  as  a  result  of  receiving  con- 
taminated intravenous  solutions. 

The  failure  of  FDA  to  enf ofce  a  law  de- 
signed to  protect  consumersjin  unfortu- 
nately all  too  typical  of  ouf  experience 
with  Federal  regulatory  ag^cies.  Time 
and  again,  Congress  has  passed  laws  to 
protect  consumers,  only  to  find  that  inad- 
equate enforcement  of  those  jaws  renders 
them  useless.  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  establish  within  the  FJederal  Gov- 
ernment a  strong  and  efifectlTe  consumer 
advocate  to  assure  that  regixiatory  agen- 
cies enforce  the  laws  Congress  has  en- 
acted. The  existence  of  such  |in  advocate 
could  help  preclude  the  continuance  of 
Ineffective  regulation.  1 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tnat  a  digest 
of  the  GAG  report  be  insMted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection!  the  digest 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  [the  Record, 
as  follows :  { 

PXOBI.EMS  IN  Obtaxkinc  anb  EN#oaciKo  Com- 
pliance With  Good  MANm-ActXTKiNG  Pbac- 

TICIS   TOR    DHUCS  I 

WHT    THE    RKVIKW    WAS    ^AOX 

Drugs  gold  In  the  United  ^tes  during 
recent  years  have  been  produced  by  about 
6,400  arms.  Althotigh  each  la  acco\intable  for 
the  quality  of  Its  products,  ibe  Congress 
placed  upon  the  Pood  and  Dru^  Administra- 
tion (FDA)  the  responsibility  that  drugs. 
shipped  across  State  borders,  |be  of  satis- 
factory quality  when  sold  to  consuaiers. 

The  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
(FD&C  Act)  makes  PDA  responsible  for  in- 
suring that  adulterated  drugs  *re  prevented 
from  reaching  the  market.  ThlB  law  defines 
an  adulterated  drug  as  one.  among  other 
things,  which  has  not  been  proauced  In  con- 
formity with  good  manufacturing  practices. 
and  requires  FDA  to  Inspect  drug  manu- 
facturers and  repackers  (referred  to  here- 
inafter as  drug  producers)  a^  least  once 
every  2  years. 

Good  manvifacturlng  practice^  Include  (1) 
maintaining  formula  and  bate  b -production 
control  records  and  procedure;  i.  (2)  estab- 
lishing test  procedures  to  Inside  that  drug 


components  or  the  finished  product  conform 
to  appropriate  standards  of  Identity,  strength, 
quality,  and  purity,  and  (3)  keeping  distri- 
bution records  of  each  batch  of  a  drug  to 
facilitate  its  recall  from  distribution.  If 
necessary. 

In  this  review  the  General  Accounting 
Office  (GAD)  has  evaluated  FDA's  program 
for  Inspecting  drug  producers  and  enforcing 
compliance  with  good  manufacturing  prac- 
tices. GAO  reviewed  the  Inspection  records  of 
73  drug  producers  Inspected  during  the  2- 
year  period  ended  March  31,  1971,  and  the 
Inspection  records  of  98  drug  producers 
which  were  not  Inspected  during  this  period. 

Except  for  five  large  drug  producers,  firms 
were  randomly  selected  for  review.  The  drug 
producers  were  In  three  FDA  districts  In 
which  nearly  26  percent  of  the  Nation's  6.400 
drug  producers  were  located. 

FINDINGS    AND    CONCLXTSIONS 

Overall  findings 

Several  factors  have  hindered  PDA's  ob- 
taining and  Insuring  compliance  with  good 
manufacturing  practices  by  drug  producers. 

FDA  has  not  always  enforced  aggressively 
compliance  with  good  manufacturing  prac- 
tices by  many  of  the  drug  producers  it  has 
Inspected,  even  though  deviations  from  these 
practices  can  lead  to  adulterated  products. 

Proper  and  timely  written  notification  of 
needed  corrections  was  not  provided  to  drug 
producers'  top  management;  and  foUowup 
inspections  were  usually  untimely,  hamper- 
ing, In  many  Instances,  FDA's  efforts  to  ob- 
tain volunttu^  compliance  with  good  manu- 
facturing practices. 

Some  drug  producers  have  not  been  In- 
spected as  often  as  required,  although  FDA 
considers  its  inspection  to  be  an  Integral  part 
of  its  defense  against  adulterated  products 
reaching  the  consumer. 

PDA  did  not  have  a  complete  and  accurate 
list  of  drug  producers  required  to  be  regis- 
tered and  Inspected. 

PT3A  has  taken  some  steps  to  overcome 
these  problems.  More  are  needed. 

According  to  FDA,  two  factors  have  con- 
tributed to  existing  conditions:  (1)  its  lim- 
ited resources  and  (2)  its  need  to  be  con- 
cerned with  good  manufacturing  practices 
for  drugs  posing  the  most  significant  poten- 
tial health  hazard. 

Limited   enforcement 

FDA  Inspections  have  shown  a  large  num- 
ber of  producers  to  be  deviating  from  good 
manufacturing  practices.  Although  such  de- 
viations can  lead  to  adulterated  drugs,  PDA 
has  not  enforced  compliance  with  good 
manufacturing  practices  by  many  of  the 
drug  producers  it  has  Inspected. 

During  fiscal  year  1971,  PDA  made  7,124 
inspections  of  drug  producers.  Of  these 
nearly  4,000  were  followup  Inspections  where 
deviations  from  good  manufacturing  prac- 
tices had  been  reported  previously.  Over 
2,174,  showed  that  producers  still  were  not 
complying  with  good  manufacturing  prac- 
tices. 

In  reviewing  inspection  records  of  78  drug 
producers,  GAO  found  that  48  percent  of  the 
producers  critically  deviated  from  good  man- 
ufacturing practices  on  successive  inspec- 
tions. FDA  identifies  critical  deviations  aa 
those  having  the  greatest  probabDlty  of  cre- 
ating adulterated  products. 

FDA  has  taken  relatively  few  legal  actions 
to  enforce  compliance.  During  fiscal  years 
1970  and  1971,  PDA  approved  only  61  seiz- 
ures, 2  injunctions,  and  5  prosecution*  for 
deviating  from  good  manufacturing  prac- 
tices. 

GAO  believes  that  producers  chronically 
deviating  from  good  manufacturing  prac- 
tices do  not  have  sufficient  Incentive  to  cor- 
rect their  practices  because  FDA  has  not 
used  available  legal  options. 

For  example,  PDA  inspected  one  firm's 
manufacturing  practices  three  times  diirlng 


the  sa-montb  period  ended  December  is, 
1971,  concluding  each  time  that  the  firm 
was  not  complying  with  good  manufac- 
turing practices  such  as  formula  and  pro- 
duction control  records  not  being  mala- 
talned. 

The  number  of  deviations  increased  from 
6  In  the  first  inspection,  to  23  In  the  second, 
to  49  In  the  third  Inspection.  Although  78 
deviations  were  found,  of  which  39  were 
critical,  legal  action  was  not  taken.  Instead, 
PDA  relied  primarily  on  oral  and  written 
communications  with  the  firm  and  followup 
Inspections  to  promote  voluntary  corrective 
actions. 

The  shortcomings  In  PDA's  enforcement 
are  believed  to  stem  primarily  from  a  lack  of 
instructions  on  when  legal  actions  should 
be  taken  and  the  resultant  confusion  be- 
tween district  office  personnel  responsible 
for  recommending  legal  action  and  FDA 
headquarters  personnel  responsible  for  ap- 
proving It. 

A  February  1972  policy  change  Indicates 
FDA's  Intention  to  enforce  good  manuf actur- 
Ing  practices  more  aggressively.  OAO  believes 
that  the  continuing  lack  of  guidelines  to  the 
district  offices  will  hamper  the  effectiveness 
of  this  change. 

Folloump  actions  inadequate 

Some  drug  producers  have  not  corrected 
deviations  from  good  manufacturing  prac- 
tices because  FDA  frequently  did  not  take 
proper  followup  actions  to  Insure  that  drug 
producers'  top  management  was  aware  of  In- 
spection findings. 

QAO's  examination  of  reports  and  other 
records  relating  to  160  Inspections  of  68 
producers  Included  In  the  sample  showed  that 
FDA  Issued  a  poet  Inspection  letter  to  top 
management  In  only  76  of  160  Inspections 
made  and  that  such  letters  were  often  un- 
timely. 

FDA  lacked  guidelines  for  timely  schedul- 
ing of  followup  Inspections  to  determine 
whether  producers  take  needed  corrective 
action.  GAO  reviewed  83  inspection  cases  In- 
volving deviations  from  good  manufacturing 
practices  for  which  foUowup  Inspections  were 
scheduled  to  be  made  during  a  specific  month 
prior  to  December  31,  1971.  GAO  found  that 
only  26  were  made  when  scheduled,  32  were 
made  late,  and  26  were  not  made  by  Decem- 
ber 31,  1971.  The  timing  of  followup  inspec- 
tions Is  left  to  the  discretion  of  each  FDA 
district  office. 

The  Pebniary  1972  policy  change  discon- 
tinued the  use  of  poet  Inspection  letters  aa 
a  means  of  notifying  drug  producers  of  In- 
spection findings.  Instead,  warning  letters 
wlU  be  used  for  minor  deviations.  Action  to 
seize  products  or  cite  firms  for  prosecution 
will  be  \ised  for  critical  deviations.  Subse- 
quent to  the  completion  of  GAO's  fleldwork 
PDA  rescinded  Its  policy  statement  of  Febru- 
ary 1972  and  issued  a  new  policy  statement. 

However,  the  policy  change  does  not  pro- 
vide guidelines  to  insure  that  drug  produc- 
ers' replies  to  warning  letters  or  citations  will 
bo  properly  monitored  and  that  timely  fol- 
lowup Inspections  will  be  made  when  needed. 

Warning    letters — unlike    post    Inspection 
letters  and  citations — do  not  si}eclfy  a  time 
limit  In  which  a  drug  producer  must  notify 
PDA  of  corrective  actions  planned  or  taken. 
Inspection  coverage 

FDA  lacks  an  effective  means  of  Insuring 
that  all  drug  producers  are  inspected  at  least 
once  every  2  years  as  required  by  law.  In  the 
three  PDA  districts  reviewed,  at  least  213 
drug  producers,  or  about  16  percent,  bad 
not  been  inspected  during  the  2-year  period 
AprU  1969  through  March  1971.  Another  123 
firms  were  listed  as  not  inspected  but  rec- 
ords were  not  available  to  substantiate  that 
the  firms  were  In  fact  subject  to  Inspection. 

Records  of  98  of  the  213  firms  not  in- 
spected showed  that  an  average  of  38 
months  had  elapsed  (as  of  March  31,  1971) 
since  74  of  these  firms  were  last  inspected. 
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The  remaining  24  firms  had  registered  for 
the  first  time  during  the  2-year  period  and 
were  not  required  to  have  been  inspected  by 
March  31,  1971.  The  24  firms  had  been  regis- 
tered an  average  of  9  months — 7  for  over  12 
months. 

FDA  had  not  established  guidelines  on 
how  soon  firms  should  be  Inspected  after 
registration.  Since  newly  registered  firms  are 
f)ermitted  to  produce  and  distribute  drug 
products  for  consumer  use,  PDA  should  con- 
sider making  an  earlier  Initial  Inspection  of 
such  firms. 

The  failure  to  Inspect  some  producers 
when  required  can  be  attributed  to  weak- 
nesses In  the  Inspection  scheduling  process, 
the  priority  given  to  reinspectlng  other  pro- 
ducers with  a  history  of  deviating  from  good 
management  practices,  diversion  of  man- 
power to  crisis  situations,  and  the  lack  of 
manpower. 

Although  GAO  found  that  nonlnspected 
firms  generally  were  small  producers  of  non- 
prescription drugs,  the  FDC  Act  clearly  re- 
quires that  FDA  inspect  all  drug  producers 
regardless  of  size  or  product  type. 
Inaccurate  drug  firm  listings 
FDA  maintains  two  master  firm  listings 
for  management  and  control  purposes:  the 
drug  firm  registration  listing  and  the  official 
establishment  inventory. 

The  purpose  of  the  registration  listing  is  to 
Identify  all  drug  producers  subject  to  the  2- 
year  Inspection  requirement.  The  official  es- 
tablishment Inventory  Is  FDA's  official  rec- 
ord of  all  firms  producing  products  which  fall 
Into  PDA's  regulatory  purview.  The  official 
establishment  Inventory  is  one  tool  head- 
quarters uses  to  decide  the  annual  alloca- 
tion of  each  district's  Inspection  manpower 
resources  among  various  types  of  Inspections. 
GAO  found  that  these  two  listings  for  cal- 
endar year  1971  were  Inaccurate  and  PDA  had 
neither  monitored  nor  enforced  annual  regis- 
tration of  drug  producers  as  required  by  law. 
In  GAO's  opinion,  the  usefulness  of  the  list- 
ings has  been  significantly  reduced  as  a  basts 
for  management  decisionmaking  and  control. 
Recommendations 
The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  (HEW)  should  direct  the  Commis- 
sioner, FDA.  to: 

Establish  more  definitive  guidelines  to  be 
followed  by  PDA  headquarters  and  district 
offices,  specifying  (1)  when  products  should 
be  seized — especially  those  posing  a  question- 
able health  hazard,  (2)  the  amount  and  typt 
of  documentation  needed  to  adequately  sup- 
port the  seizure  action,  and  (3)  when  firms 
should  be  cited  for  prosecution. 

Consider  establishing  a  time  limit  for  re- 
ceipt of  the  written  response  requested  In 
warning  letters. 

Correct  the  Inventory  of  drug  products 
subject  to  the  2-year  Inspection  require- 
ment so  that  PDA  will  have  complete  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  scope  of  Its  In- 
spection responsibilities. 

Establish  an  Inspection  scheduling  system 
monitored  by  PDA  headquarters  to  Insure 
that  all  drug  producers  are  Inspected  at  least 
every  2  years. 

Establish  guidelines  to  Insure  timely  Initial 
Inspection  of  newly  registered  drug  pro- 
ducers. 

Properly  enforce  the  annual  drug  produc- 
ers' registration  requirement  and  effective- 
ly monitor  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of 
the  registration  listing  to  permit  Its  use  as  a 
cross-check  on  the  official  establishment  in- 
ventory listing. 

AOKNCY    actions    AMD    UNBXSOLVXD    ISBT7ZS 

HEW  concurred  in  GAO's  recommendations 
and  advised  that  a  number  of  corrective  ac- 
tions had  been  or  would  be  taken.  (See  pp. 
22.29,  35,  36,  and  41.) 

MATTKBa  FOE  CONBIDERATIOM'  BT  THE  CONGBESS 

This  report  provides  the  Congress  with  In- 
formation on  FDA's  drug  firm  Inspection  cov- 


erage and  enforcement  of  good  manuf act\ir- 
Ing  practices. 


RETIREMENT  OP  RGBERT  BALL 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
which  Eilso  deals  with  appropriations  for 
the  administration  of  our  vast  social  se- 
curity program,  I  have  on  many  occa- 
sions during  the  last  decade  listened  to 
and  been  impressed  by  the  testimony  of 
Commissioner  Robert  Ball  and  feel  that 
his  outstanding  services  deserve  com- 
ment in  the  Senate. 

Robert  Ball  has  retired  as  Commission- 
er of  Social  Security,  but  the  influence 
he  has  had  on  the  development  and  man- 
agement of  the  social  security  program 
will  continue  to  be  felt  by  many  genera- 
tions. His  understanding  of  the  role  of 
the  social  security  program  in  our  coun- 
try has  been  evidenced  time  and  again 
during  his  appearances  before  congres- 
sional committees.  His  brilliance  is  re- 
flected in  countless  pages  of  testimony 
presented  in  support  of  some  of  the  most 
important  social  legislation  in  the  history 
of  our  country. 

Robert  Ball  will  no  doubt  be  remem- 
bered longest  for  the  role  he  has  had  In 
the  development  of  the  social  security 
program.  However,  I  believe  he  has  made 
equally  great  and  lasting  contributions 
toward  assuring  the  program's  respon- 
siveness to  its  contributors  and  bene- 
flciaries.  Chairman  Wilbur  D.  Mills  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
called  Mr.  Ball  "a  near  genius  in  admin- 
istration." His  success  is  in  large  part  due 
to  his  personal  philosophy;  his  humani- 
tarian ideals  have  permeated  deep  Into 
the  Social  Security  Administration. 

He  is  responsible  for  establishing 
much  of  the  foundation  of  administra- 
tive excellence  in  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. In  1958,  when  Mr.  Ball  was 
the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance — the 
predecessor  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration— he  originated  a  statement 
of  objectives  of  the  organization  which 
has  since  served  as  a  guldepost  for  em- 
ployees of  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration. 

The  American  people  will  miss  Robert 
Ball  as  Commissioner  of  Social  Security. 
His  personal  Impact  on  social  legisla- 
tion has  not  ended  though.  He  soon  be- 
gins a  new  career  at  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences'  Institute  of  Medicine  as 
a  scholar  in  residence.  I  am  sure  that 
Robert  BaU  will  continue  his  selfless  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  the  American  people. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  enter  In 
the  Record  an  excellent  story  based  on 
an  Interview  with  Mr.  Ball  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Baltimore  Sun.  The  story 
really  captures  some  of  the  personal 
warmth  and  caring  of  Robert  Ball's  per- 
sonality as  well  as  an  indication  of  his 
clear-minded  thinking  on  social  mat- 
ters. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Social  Security's  Robest  Ball — The 
compleat  bukeaucrat  bows  out 
(By  Theo  Llppman,  Jr.) 

When  Robert  M.  Ball  took  over  as  Com- 
missioner of  Social  Security  back  In  1962,  the 
New  York  Times  described  him  as  "the  com- 
pleat  bureaucrat."  He  certainly  seemed  to 
fit  the  description.  He  had  spent  practically 
all  his  life  In  the  bureaucracy,  progressing 
up  through  Jobs  with  titles  that  were  drip- 
ping with  red  tape  words  such  as  "analyst," 
"research,"  "program  planning."  Yet  there 
is  probably  no  less  a  bureaucratic  executive 
officer  In  the  government  today  than  Bob 
Ball.  Partly  that  Is  because  of  the  nature  and 
traditions  of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, and  partly  It  is  because  of  the  kind  of 
person  Ball  Is. 

He  went  Into  public  service  back  In  the 
middle  Thirties,  one  of  that  breed  of  young 
men  and  women  who  came  out  of  college 
with  New  Deal  stars  In  their  eyes.  Ball,  a 
native  of  New  York  majored  In  English  at 
Wesleyan,  then  took  a  master's  degree  In 
economics.  One  of  his  professors  was  a  con- 
sultant to  the  federal  government  when  it 
established  the  Old  Age  and  Survivors  In- 
surance agency  (the  predecessor  of  what  la 
called  the  Social  Security  Administration 
today).  He  got  Ball  interested  enough  to  file 
for  a  CivU  Service  examination  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1936,  the  year  he  got  his  master's. 

For  over  two  years,  there  were  no  Job 
openings  for  Ball  in  the  social  security  field. 
He  turned  down  other  Civil  Service  appoint- 
ments, among  them  fingerprint  specialist  for 
the  FBI.  MeanwhUe,  he  married  the  former 
Laiu-a  Elizabeth  Crump,  and  began  support- 
ing himself  first  by  working  In  the  office  of 
Stern's  department  store  In  mldtown  Man- 
hattan, then  as  one  member  of  a  two-man 
staff  on  an  activist  labor  union  newspaper  In 
Newark  and  Paterson.  N.J. 

In  January,  1939,  he  was  hired  by  the 
government  and  assigned  to  the  Newark  dis- 
trict office  of  Social  Security  (which  for  con- 
venience wUl  be  xised  here  throughout  to 
designate  both  the  old  agency  and  the  new 
one).  That  specialization  of  function  that 
Is  the  hallmark  of  bureaucracy  had  not 
reached  the  degree  then  that  It  has  now. 
Ball's  first  job  was  "kind  of  the  outside 
man,"  he  puts  It.  "What  we  did  In  those 
days  was  to  call  on  big  employers  and  talk 
with  them  about  keeping  Social  Security 
records.  Also,  explaining  to  them  what  the 
program  was  all  about.  There  was  quite  • 
lot  of  resistance  to  Social  Security  In  thoee 
days,  and  also  a  lot  of  misunderstanding. 
We  were  also  the  outside  person  on  claims. 
I  took  many  claims  In  people's  homes,  peo- 
ple too  111  to  come  to  the  office.  We  also  ran 
outside  contact  stations  In  smaller  com- 
munities where  once  a  week  or  say  once 
every  two  weeks  you  wo\ild  be  there  for 
several  hours,  so  people  could  come  In  there 
rather  than  go  to  the  main  district  office." 

Prom  that  Job,  Ball  progressed  to  manager 
of  the  Bayonne  office  (two  employees),  to 
assistant  manager  of  the  larger  Elizabeth 
office,  to  the  analysis  division  In  the  central 
office  In  Baltimore. 

That  was  In  1942.  The  central  office  was 
In  the  Equitable  Building  at  Calvert  and 
Payette.  The  Balls  lived  on  a  small  farm  on 
Weems  creek  in  west  Annapolis.  He  com- 
muted to  a  Job  in  which  he  was  expected  to 
do  research  concerning  then  existing  pro- 
grams and  to  plan  for  future  changes  In 
the  program.  He  spent  much  of  his  time 
working  out  ways  to  extend  coverage  to 
agricultural  and  domestic  workers. 

Before  long  Ball  was  transferred  to'  the 
training  office,  to  become  the  number-two 
man.  He  conducted  classes  In  the  Candler 
Building  near  the  waterfront.  "We  were 
running  quite  Intensive  background  courses 
in  what  Social  Security  was  all  about.  Not 
Just  how  you  figure  benefits  and  so  on.  but 
the  history,  the  philoeophy,  the  Ideas,  the 
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alternatives,  the  foreign  syste  as.  I  tblnk 
really  It  was  In  the  training  offl(  e  that  I  bad 
the  opportunity  to  learn  a  great  deal  about, 
and  think  through  my  own  attitudes  and 
views  toward  Social  Security  as  ^n  historical 
movement  and  Its  relatlonahlo  to  private 
efforts  In  this  area.  Because  If  you're  going 
to  sort  things  out  to  teach  peopl  e,  you  really 
start  to  grapple  with  It  yourself," 

Shortly  after  the  end  of  Wcrld  War  11, 
Bali  temporarily  left  Social  Secu  ilty  to  teach 
what  he  had  learned  to  people  ectlve  In  the 
general  field  of  retirement  Insvlrance  plan- 
ning both  outside  and  Inside  government. 
This  was  as  director  of  a  specie)  committee 
of  the  American  Council  on  I 
Washington.  After  two  years 
he  went  to  work  for  a  Senat 
■tudylng  Social  Security.  In  If 
was  named  assistant  director  o] 
curlty  (the  predecessor  agency) 
of  analysis,  legislative  and  pi 
nlng,  statistics  and  research,  and  j 
the  Washington  suburbs  to  lioch  Raven. 
Before  long  he  was  deputy  dlnctor  of  the 
growing  agency.  He  was  still  a  Civil  Service 
appointee,  and  when  the  top  njan  resigned 
with  the  advent  of  the  Repubjican  Eisen- 
hower administration  In  1953,  Ball  was  not 
seriously  considered  for  the  job4-but  he  ran 
the  place  as  acting  director  for  a  year.  He 
resumed  the  deputy's  Job  and  ttle  when  a 
presidential  appointee  came  in. 

In  1962  President  Kennedy,  at  the  urging 
of  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Abraham  Rlblcoff  and  his  assistant  Wil- 
bur Cohen,  decided  to  pick  a  career  man. 
Ball  was  the  logical  choice,  as  bhe  highest 
ranking  Civil  Service  executive  in  Social  Se- 
curity, and  with  Cohen's  and  R  blcoff's  en- 
thusiastic endorsement.  Ball  got  .he  Job.  He 
Immediately  did  an  unusual  {i  n  Dt  unprece- 
dented thing  In  the  annals  of  bureaucracy. 
Instead  of  empire-bulldlng,  he  ci  t  his  realm 
in  half. 

"When  I  became  commissioner  the  Social 
Security  Administration  had  in  its  responsi- 
bility not  only  the  contributors!  social  In- 
surance program,  but  also  the  Children's 
Bureau,  the  federal  end  of  all  v  elfare  pro- 
grams, Cuban  refugee  programs  and  some 
other  things.  I  had  always  thoujht  that  it 
was  a  mistake  to  put  under  one  person  the 
responsibility  for  the  federal -state  program 
for  welfare  and  the  direct  line  operation  of 
what  we  call  Social  Security.  So  I  went  to 
work  to  get  a  reorganization  thas  would  di- 
vest me  of  half  my  responsibility  I  thought 
it  would  work  better  If  I  would  tal  :e  only  half 
the  Job.  If  there  were  a  Social  Se(  urity  com- 
missioner and  a  Welfare  commlisioner."  It 
was  done. 

By  1962  the  Balls  (they  have  8  son  and  a 
daughter)  had  moved  to  the  VllU  Rica  sec- 
tion of  Baltimore  county,  a  cholc  e  made  be- 
cause it  would  be  convenient  to  the  new 
Social  Security  headquarters  at  Woodlawn. 
Ball  had  a  great  deal  to  do  not  only  with 
selecting  the  site,  but  also  with  s  uch  details 
as  approving  the  brick  used  and  lome  of  the 
furniture.  He's  the  kind  of  perso:  i  who  likes 
to  have  his  hand  in  everything.  Hut  in  addi- 
tion to  that,  there  is  that  other,  traditional 
force  at  work  which  makes  him  unlike  the 
general  public  impression  of  a  jureaucrat. 
(The  word  has  an  unflattering  djflnitlon  in 
some  modern  dictionaries.)  Eacti  previous 
chief  of  Social  Security  has,  like  him,  been 
only  part  administrator.  Each  has  also  been 
part  thinker  or  Improvlaer.  Thai  is,  unlike 
agency  heads  In  most  of  government.  Social 
Security  commissioners  have  Xxen  leading 
policy  advocates. 

Asked  what  exactly  his  job  l3.  Ball  re- 
plies this  way: 

"I  guess  I'd  have  to  plead  gull  :y  to  being 
really  a  social  planner,  a  social  rsformer,  at 
least  as  much  as  an  admimstrat  or.  I  really 
think  that  to  bead  an  organtzat  on  of  this 


kind.  It's  best  to  be  able  to  combine  program 
skills — what  the  program  should  be  and 
where  It  is  going — with  being  able  to  lead  the 
administration  of  that  program  after  It  Is 
In  effect.  You  find  so  many  people  who  di- 
vide the  thing.  You  have  an  administrator 
who  is  Just  foc\ised  on  managing.  Theoreti- 
cally he's  a  person  who  can  move  from  one 
place  to  another.  I  don't  fully  buy  that.  .  .  ." 
It  Is  possible  that  Ball  has  more  of  an  Im- 
pact on  Social  Secvuity  than  any  other  single 
man.  For  twenty  years  now  there  has  not 
been  an  Idea  that  became  part  of  the  sys- 
tem with  which  he  p)ersonally  was  not  "sle- 
nlflcantly  Involved"  (his  own  quote)  In  the 
development  of.  Certainly  that  Is  imques- 
tlonable  In  the  past  decade  In  which  he  has 
served  as  commissioner.  It  Is  a  reflection 
of  his  own  liberalism  that  Social  Security 
has  been  liberalized  far  more  than  most  peo- 
ple who  are  not  directly  affected  by  It  realize 
today.  It  Is,  In  fact,  not  rettlly  the  same  pro- 
gram It  was  10  years  ago.  In  Just  the  past 
five  yettfs,  the  level  of  benefits  has  gone  up 
by  70  per  cent.  In  addition  to  that,  for  the 
first  time  there  is  an  automatic  provision 
that  makes  futvure  benefits  Inflation  proof. 
And,  of  course,  there  is  medicare.  Social  Se- 
curity has  grown  so  much  In  the  past  decade 
that  beginning  next  year  it  wUl  be  handling 
something  like  one-fourth  of  all  federal 
spending. 

Ball's  admitted  liberalism  has  not  been 
the  most  precious  asset  In  the  past  four 
years.  He  almost  was  not  retained  In  the 
Job  In  1969,  and  is  not  being  kept  after  1973. 
His  routine  letter  of  resignation  has  been 
accepted  by  the  President.  The  only  reason  It 
wasn't  accepted  four  years  ago  Is  believed 
to  be  that  House  Ways  and  Means  Chair- 
man Wilbur  Mills  warned  the  new  Presi- 
dent that  dumping  Ball  would  be  unwise. 
When  Mills  learned  this  year  that  the  dump- 
ing was  at  last  Uklng  place,  he  said  that 
he  hoped  no  "political"  appointee  would  be 
named. 

Ball  Is  of  two  minds  about  this — both 
personally  and  professionally.  "I  think  this 
Is  a  good  time  for  me  to  leave.  Congress  Isnt 
going  to  do  much  more  to  Social  Security  In 
the  near  future.  I'd  like  to  help  get  a  na- 
tional health  Insurance  plan  going,  and  I 
think  I  can  do  that  better  from  the  outside 
than  from  the  Inside." 

So  after  three  decades  of  working  for  So- 
cial Security,  Robert  Ball  U  leaving  for  good. 
He  will  apparently  continue  to  live  in  Balti- 
more, but  not  work  here.  Though  there  have 
been  some  "Interesting"  Job  offers  In  Balti- 
more, he  seems  to  be  leaning  toward  others 
In  Washington.  Probably  some  foundation 
will  pay  him  to  start  thinking  full  time, 
absolutely  no  administrative  chores.  He  will 
also  be  lecturing,  writing,  lobbying — and  de- 
voting a  little  more  time  than  In  the  past 
to  such  leisure  time  activities  as  going  to 
plays  and  concerts  here.  In  Washington  and 
In  New  York,  to  loafing  at  his  New  Hampshire 
lake  cottage,  to  badminton  and  hiking. 

At  the  end  of  a  recent  long  Interview  con- 
ducted In  his  handsome  offices  on  the  top 
fioor  of  the  main  building  at  Woodlawn,  Ball 
said,  "Could  I  take  the  Initiative  on  one 
point  I'd  like  to  make?  I've  been  somewhat 
concerned  In  recent  months  at  the  number  of 
people  who  are  making  generalizations  across 
the  board  about  the  Ineffectiveness  of  the 
federal  govemmnment's  programs.  I  don't 
know  enough  about  some  other  programs  to 
make  a  blanket  defense,  but  If  it's  true  of 
many  programs.  It's  not  true  of  Social  Secu- 
rity, and  that's  not  a  small  exception. 

"I  think  it's  a  big  mistake  for  people  to 
fall  Into  the  trap  that  because  a  few  anti- 
poverty  programs  didn't  work,  that  every- 
thing about  the  federal  government  Is  a 
mess. ...  I  can  tell  you  a  lot  of  programs  that 
didn't  turn  out  as  good  as  they  should 
have,  yes,  but  personally  I  don't  think  the 


problems  of  America  are  going  to  be  solved 
by  turning  them  back  over  to  the  states  and 
localities.  Some  of  this  (criticism  of  federal 
programs  |  sounds  like  an  excuse  for  the  fed- 
eral government  to  withdraw  from  a  role 
that  Is  perfectly  appropriate  for  the  federal 
government.  People  who  are  developing  such 
a  thesis  forget  the  successful  programs.  Take 
food  and  drug,  the  environment  thing,  aid 
to  education,  and  so  on.  The  Idea  of  dls- 
mantJlng  the  federal  machinery — I  dont 
want  to  do  that.  I  am  concerned.  I  feel  that 
the  federal  government  would  need  to  re- 
tain more  of  a  role  than  seems  to  be  the 
opinion  of  many  people  .  .  .  Including  many 
In  this  administration." 


TRIBUTE    TO    JOHN    FORD,    FILM 
DraECTOR 

Mr.  TONNEY.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
31  the  American  Film  Institute,  an  or- 
ganization chartered  by  the  Congress, 
honored  John  Ford,  the  dlstingxiished 
American  film  director. 

In  the  charter  of  the  American  Film 
Institute,  that  organization  is  charged 
with  the  preservation  of  the  American 
film  heritage  and  the  advancement  of 
the  film  art.  The  American  Film  Insti- 
tute, in  making  the  first  of  its  Lifetime 
Achievement  Awards,  has  chosen  wisely. 
John  Ford  embodies  both  elements  of 
that  charge  given  the  AFI  by  the  Con- 
gress. John  Ford  represents  both  the 
American  film  heritage  and  the  highest 
advancement  of  the  film  art. 

John  Ford's  career  covers  more  than 
five  decades,  from  the  earliest  days  of 
the  motion  pictures  to  the  present.  He 
directed  great  silent  pictures  and  his 
mastery  of  the  art  carried  him  into  the 
sound  era  as  a  pioneer  and  innovator. 
The  names  of  some  of  his  films  give  a 
clue— Arrowsmlth.  The  Informer.  The 
Grapes  of  Wrath,  How  Green  Was  My 
Valley.  It  is  for  these  and  other  achieve- 
ments that  the  American  Film  Institute 
bestows  on  John  Ford  Its  award.  His 
films,  his  special  movie  genius,  have  pro- 
vided not  only  entertainment  for  mil- 
lions throughout  the  world,  but  a  special 
vision  of  America. 

John  Ford,  when  his  country  needed 
him  during  World  War  n,  also  put  his 
talents  at  his  country's  service.  Some  of 
the  films  he  made  for  his  country  are 
as  fine  and  ennobling  as  anything  he 
did  for  his  art.  It  Is  for  this  and  other 
services  that  President  Nixon  presented 
him  with  this  Government's  Freedom 
Medal,  the  highest  civilian  award. 

But  It  Is  not  only  John  Ford  who  Is 
honored  by  the  President  and  by  the 
American  Film  Institute.  In  a  measure 
he  symbolizes  the  whole  field  of  which 
he  is  such  a  glorious  part.  I  mean  the 
American  motion  picture. 

Par  too  often  Hollywood  and  its  films 
have  been  a  convenient  object  of  attack. 
Sometimes  perhaps  they  have  merited 
attack.  But  in  the  long  history  of  the 
film — short  by  other  arts,  but  long  la 
this  frantically  developing  age — in  that 
history  there  Is  so  much  that  Is  fine.  It 
is  time,  and  past  time,  that  a  President 
honor  the  great  spirit  of  the  movie  pio- 
neers, the  men  and  women  who  had  a 
piece  of  the  American  dream  and  who 
projected  It  throughout  the  world  by 
means  of  the  motion  picture. 
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It  Is  these  men  and  women  whom  John 
Ford  symbolizes  in  this  first  American 
Film  Institute  Award. 

It  Is  particularly  fitting  that  so  many 
of  John  Ford's  films  should  have  been 
concerned  with  American  history  and  the 
growth — in  agony  and  glory — of  the 
American  dream.  He  has  recorded  all 
sides  of  It;  all  aspects.  Now  he,  through 
his  heroic  accomplishments,  personifies 
that  American  promise  and  fulfillment. 


CURRENT  U.S.  POPULATION 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  report  that,  according  to 
current  Census  Bureau  approximations, 
the  total  population  of  the  United  States 
as  of  April  1  was  210,508,767.  In  spite 
of  the  widely  publicized  reductions  in 
our  fertility  levels,  this  represents  an  in- 
crease of  1,540,229  since  April  1,  1972. 
It  also  represents  an  Increase  of  128,607 
in  just  the  last  month. 

Over  the  year,  therefore,  we  have 
added  enough  additional  people  to  fill 
two  cities  the  size  of  Washington,  D.C., 
and,  in  just  1  short  month,  we  have  added 
about  the  equivalent  of  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


SWEDISH-AMERICAN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  Sweden 
Is  one  of  our  most  traditional  European 
friends.  Millions  of  its  people  have  come 
to  the  United  States  and  contributed  to 
the  physical  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  our  own  coimtry.  In  recent  years, 
Sweden's  high  standards  for  the  com- 
mon good  at  home  and  abroad,  and  its 
practical  prescription  for  self-preserva- 
tion— freedom  from  alliances  to  be  neu- 
tral in  time  of  war — provide  this  demo- 
cratic country  a  unique  place  in  the  an- 
nals of  nations. 

Presently,  our  Government  has  been 
cold-shouldering  this  important  coim- 
try because  of  Sweden's  disapproval  of 
our  military  conduct  in  Indochina.  Hold- 
ing a  grudge  toward  those  who  oppose 
our  actions,  however,  is  neither  good 
policy  nor  good  politics,  especially  In  light 
of  the  fact  that  the  negotiated  settlement 
reached  at  Paris  in  January  was  an  event 
the  Swedes  were  urging  all  along. 

The  Government  of  Sweden  last  week 
attempted  to  warm  the  current  chill  in 
the  relationship  with  a  forthright  and 
friendly  statement  in  the  Riksdag,  the 
Parliament  in  Stockholm.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent,  Mr.  President,  that  an  ex- 
cerpt from  the  Government's  declaration 
on  foreign  policy  of  March  21  be  Inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point.  I  look  for- 
ward to  a  similar  statement  of  reconcili- 
ation from  our  Government  soon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  Prom  the  Swedish  Government: 
Declaration  on  Foreign  Policy 

During  the  last  few  years  Sweden's  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States  have  been  in  the 
centre  of  attention.  The  reason  has  been  the 
American  participation  In  the  Vietnam  war. 
With  the  support  of  an  overwhelming  public 
opinion  the  Swedish  Government  has  taken  a 
strongly  critical  attitude  towards  the  United 
States'  Vietnam  policy.  The  intensity  of  our 
reaction  has  been  based  on  an  awareness  of 


the  suffering  especially  afflicting  the  civilian 
population  as  well  as  on  a  conviction  that  a 
small  people  must  have  the  right  to  form  Its 
own  future  without  Interference  from  the 
outside.  The  American  Government  has  re- 
acted by  scaling  down  the  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. 

We  believe  that  the  Swedish-American 
relations  In  the  long  run  are  better  served  If 
we  make  cleeir  our  determination  to  uphold 
principles  fundamental  to  us  than  If  we 
attempt  to  hide  our  views.  We  have  noted  the 
reassessment  of  important  elements  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  which  now  seems  to  be 
under  way.  This  ought  to  contribute  to  an 
international  development  characterized  by 
detente.  In  this  perspective  we  can  hope  that 
differences  of  view  of  the  kind  that  have  been 
caused  by  the  Vietnam  conflict  will  not  need 
to  arise  in  the  future. 

In  this  context  It  could  be  emphasized  that 
the  traditional,  lively  exchange  between 
Sweden  and  the  United  States  continues.  The 
personal  ties  between  the  two  peoples  are 
strong.  The  American  and  Swedish  societies 
have  many  common  traits  and  are  basically 
founded  on  the  same  democratic  Ideals.  Both 
face  the  task  to  solve  the  many  complicated 
technical  and  social  problems  of  the  modern 
Industrial  society. 

In  a  time  of  Increased  International  co- 
operation and  Interdependence  diplomatic 
channels  are  valuable  means  of  contact  and 
Information.  No  nation  Is  served  by  weaken- 
ing these  channels.  Not  the  least  In  situations 
where  there  are  differences  of  political  views 
we  find  It  Important  to  maintain  the  possi- 
bUity  of  dialogue  on  a  high  level.  It  Is  our 
wish  that  normal  diplomatic  relations  shall 
exist  between  Sweden  and  the  United  States. 


NO-STRIKE  STEEL  PLAN 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  Steelworkers  and  the  Big  10  steel 
companies  last  week  completed  arrange- 
ments and  approved  in  final  form  a  no- 
strike  pact  designed  to  bring  stability 
back  to  the  steel  industry  and  regain  the 
business  which  has  been  lost  in  recent 
years  to  foreign  competition.  The  so- 
called  experimental  negotiating  agree- 
ment, approved  on  March  29  by  the 
United  Steelworkers  basic  steel  confer- 
ence, pledges  no  Industrywide  strike  over 
the  next  4  years,  and  provides,  as  an  al- 
ternative to  the  strike,  binding  arbitra- 
tion of  all  unresolved  issues  after  a 
certain  date  in  contract  negotiations. 
Savings  from  the  no-strike  pact  will  be 
shared  with  steelworkers  through  use  of 
a  bonus  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  for  one  would  like  to 
congratulate  and  commend  the  steel- 
workers and  the  steel  companies  for 
achieving  this  landmark  agreement.  As 
many  of  my  colleagues  know,  I  have  been 
deeply  involved  in  seeking  alternatives  to 
the  devastation  of  strikes  and  lockouts. 
Without  volimtary  agreements  such  as 
this  excellent  pact,  we  in  Congress, 
sworn  to  protect  the  public,  have  no  al- 
ternative but  to  seek  governmental  solu- 
tions. But  let  me  be  the  first  to  state  my 
conviction  that  the  voluntary  approach 
is  far  preferable  to  Government  coer- 
cion, and  the  private  agreement  far 
more  effective  than  one  Imposed  by 
Congress  or  the  Executive. 

Mr.  President,  again,  I  woiUd  like  to 
express  my  heartiest  congratulations  to 
the  parties  involved  in  working  out  this 
forward-looking  plan,  and  my  deep  and 
sincere  hope  that  other  industries  are 


able  to  duplicate  what  will  surely  be  aa 
alternative  leading  to  significant  mutual 
benefits. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  two  Washington  Post  articles 
describing  the  pact  and  its  impact. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

No-Strike  Steel  Plan  Is  Approved 
(By  John  Moody) 

PrrrsBURGH,  March  29. — The  United  Steel- 
workers Basic  Steel  Conference  today  over- 
whelmingly approved  a  pioneering  agreement 
pledging  workers  not  to  strike  their  Indus- 
try nationwide  over  the  next  four  years. 

The  "Experimental  Negotiating  Agree- 
ment," approved  earlier  by  the  Big  10  compa- 
nies of  the  steel  Industry,  Is  intended  to 
bring  stability  to  mills  that  have  been  losing 
bxislness  and  Jobs  to  foreign  Imports. 

Shortly  after  the  600  delegates,  represent- 
ing 400,000  basic  steel  employees,  shouted 
approval  and  celebrated  at  a  cocktail  party, 
I.  W.  Abel,  president  of  the  nation's  second 
largest  union,  said: 

"We  have  today  embarked  on  an  unpre- 
cedented experiment  that  we  think  will  prove 
there  is  a  better  way  for  labor  and  manage- 
ment to  negotiate  contracts." 

R.  Heath  Larry,  vice  chairman  of  the  VS. 
Steel  Corp.,  the  nation's  No.  1  producer,  and 
chief  negotiator  of  the  Big  10  firms,  told  the 
Joint  meeting: 

"This  experimental  agreement  should  work 
for  the  union,  the  corporations,  the  custom- 
ers and  the  nation." 

Flanked  by  other  high  officials  of  both  the 
union  and  the  steel  Industry  at  a  press  con- 
ference, Abel  and  Larry  called  the  agreement 
"historic." 

The  unique  program  specifies  that  all  is. 
sues  in  dispute  after  a  certain  date  in  con- 
tract negotiations  will  be  submitted  to  bind- 
ing arbitration. 

The  11-page  agreement  sets  a  specific  time- 
table for  basic  steel  contract  negotiations, 
which  begin  m  February,  1974.  All  Issues 
must  be  settled  and  arbitration  decisions 
made  before  the  current  agreement  ends 
July  31,  1974. 

The  plan  assures  workers  a  3  ■per  cent 
wage  Increase  In  each  of  the  three  years  of 
the  forthcoming  contracts,  1974,  1975  and 
1976.  It  also  guarantees  a  tl50  bonus  for 
each  worker. 

While  Abel,  at  the  press  conference, 
stressed  the  experimental  nature  of  the 
agreement,  officials  of  the  steel  Industry, 
which  has  seen  foreign-produced  steel  take 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  domestic  market  In 
recent  years,  expressed  pleasure  with  the  un- 
ion's decision. 

Larry  said  the  agreement  "should  help  us 
recaptiire  part  of  the  market  we  have  been 
losing." 

In  answer  to  a  question,  Abel  said  he  "is 
sure  other  International  unions  are  watch- 
ing the  experiment."  He  named  the  Seafar- 
ers' International  Union  specifically. 

He  said  he  did  not  see  how  the  plan  would 
have  any  adverse  effect  on  auto  Industry  or 
any  other  labor  negotiations  scheduled  for 
this  year. 

Abel  said  there  has  teen  no  monetary  pat- 
tern set  In  the  experimental  plan  that  would 
put  a  celling  on  what  other  unions  may  ask. 
'•We  have  a  completely  wide-open  set  of 
negotiations  coming  up  with  no  holds 
barred,"  he  said. 

"This  is  an  experiment,"  Abel  said.  "It  well 
may  last  only  one  term.  It  very  well  may 
fall." 

He  said  George  Meany,  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  of  which  the  USW  is  the  single 
biggest  member  with   1.4  million  jnembers. 
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has  expressed  keen  Interest  In 
ment.  But  he  said  the  White 
not  been  advised  and  has  not 


he  experl- 

House   has 

Commented. 


Steil  Union  OmciAUB  Orvta  No-S  trike  Plan 
(By  John  Moody) 
PrrrsBtTBCH,  March  28. — United  Steelwork- 
ers  officers  today  asked  representatives  of 
400,000  basic  steel  workers  to  jpprove  an 
"experimental  agreement"  that  could  end 
nationwide  steel  strikes  and  stabilize  an  In- 
dustry under  constant  pressure  ti  3m  foreign 
competition. 

I.  W.  Abel,  USW  president,  in  iin  Innova- 
tive move,  proposed  binding  arbitration  to 
settle  knotty  contract  issues.  B>  said  the 
plan  would  allay  customers'  fears  of  strikes 
and  eliminate  the  need  for  tradltli  inal  stock- 
piling of  steel  when  contracts  are  being 
negotiated. 

After  a  day  of  discussion  by  60  (  members 
of  the  Basic  Steel  Conference,  the  sentiment 
was  running  heavily  In  favor  of  approving 
the  plan,  an  Informed  source  said.  The  dele- 
gates are  scheduled  to  vote  Thuisday. 

The  plan,  which  If  approved  would  be- 
come effective  May  15,  calls  for  i,  flve-man 
arbitration  board  that  would  con  rene  when 
the  union  and  negotiators  for  the  Big  Ten 
companies  of  the  steel  Industry  ue  unable 
to  agree  on  contract  terms. 

Steel  sources  said  they  know  or  no  such 
plan  In  any  major  industry  at  tlie  present 
time.  It  could,  some  sources  said,  have  an 
effect  on  automobile  Industry  and  over-the- 
poad  trucking  negotiations  scheltiled  for 
later  this  year.  The  plan,  which  rstabllshes 
timetables  for  the  1974  Basic  Steel  contract 
negotiations,  assures  workers  a  3  per  cent 
wage  increase  each  year  in  1974,  1976  and 
1976.  It  also  guarantees  a  $150  boms  for  each 
worker. 

Both  the  wage  flgvir©  and  the  jonus  are 
mlnlmums  that  could  be  Improved  during 
the  1974  contract  negotiations.  Th(  y  will  be- 
gin in  February,  1974. 

The  average  hotorly  wage  for  taslc  steel 
Industry  workers  currently  is  Just  sver  $6. 

Abel,  one  source  said,  told  the  closed  con- 
ference that  the  Big  Ten  steel  prod  ucers  lost 
•80  million  as  a  result  of  steel  Inventory 
buildups  during  the  1971  contract   talks. 

By  eliminating  the  strike  threat,  the 
source  said,  the  companies  believe  they  can 
share  profits  by  paying  each  work€  r  a  bonus 
and  still  be  ahead. 

Both  the  union  and  the  induitry  have 
been  seeking  ways  to  eliminate  vhat  Abel 
caUs  the  boom-bust  cycle  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry. 

The  union  leader  claims  that  ov  (r  100.000 
Job  opportunities  have  been  elim  nated  in 
basic  steel  mills  in  recent  years  tu\  a  result 
of  foreign  steel  coming  Into  this  c<  untry. 

In  1971,  when  the  last  steel  contract  was 
negotiated,  steel  Imports  reached  a  record 
18.3  million  tons.  Despite  voluntary  agree- 
ments with  some  of  the  major  foreign  pro- 
ducers, the  import  tonnage  remainiid  at  17.7 
million  tons  last  year. 

The  pioneer  proposal  does  provld(  for  local 
union  officers  to  strike  an  indlvldjial  plant 
over  local  Issues  at  contract  time.  Ifce  strike 
though,  could  be  called  only  aftei  a  secret 
vote  and  with  Abel's  approval. 

In  reality,  there  has  not  been  an  ndustry- 
wide  steel  strike  since  1959,  when  )the  mills 
were  closed  for  116  days.  But  each  ^ear  that 
the  steel  agreement  expires,  customlers  begin 
worrying  about  a  strike  and  order  e^tra  steel. 
That  requires  producers  to  use  obsolete 
equipment  and  to  pay  considerable  over- 
time. 

Also,  after  the  1971  settlement  wa  i  reached 
without  a  strike,  customers  beg^n  using 
their  stockpiles  and  more  than  lOO  000  steel 
workers  were  laid  off,  some  for  at  long  as 
seven  and  eight  months. 

At  the  same  time,  many  customers  find  it 
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difficult  to  get  emergency  orders  filled  dur- 
ing the  rush  period  and  turn  to  foreign  pro- 
ducers to  avert  shortages. 

For  Abel,  the  no-strlke  proposal  is  a  sec- 
ond big  indtistrial  relations  innovation.  He 
set  precedents  among  industrial  unions  in 
1971  by  agreeing  with  the  companies  to  help 
Increase  productivity. 

That  program  met  with  considerable 
rank-and  file  resistance  for  a  time.  But  re- 
cent reports  indicate  that  at  least  local  unio'j 
officers  are  now  working  with  plant  officials 
of  the  company  to  cut  costs  and  Improve 
output. 


ARTHUR  SPITZER,  BEVERLY  HILLS, 
CALIF.— PHILANTHROPIST 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  a  feUow 
Califomian  and  philanthropist,  whom  I 
have  known  for  many  years,  Mr.  Arthur 
Spltzer  of  Severely  Hills  and  Rancho 
Santa  Fe,  Calif.,  has  made  a  substantial 
donation  to  the  University  of  Colorado. 

The  board  of  regents  of  the  University 
of  Colorado  has  approved  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Edward  Teller  Center  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  Tehnolology, 
and  Politics,  It  was  announced  by  Dr, 
Frederick  P.  Thieme,  the  university's 
president.  The  center  honors  Dr.  Teller, 
noted  nuclear  physicist,  who  is  currently 
imiversity  professor  of  physics  at  the 
University  of  California. 

Dr.  Teller  has  been  an  outspoken  critic 
of  the  antitechnology  trend  In  the  United 
States. 

He  said  recently: 

This  is  clearly  illustrated  Jay  our  present 
energy  crisis,  in  which  insufl^lent  use  Is  be- 
ing made  of  scientific  research  to  develop  new 
and  Improved  energy  sources. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  this  new  Center 
at  the  University  of  Colorado  will  help  re- 
verse the  anti-technology  trend  and  there- 
fore help  maintain  our  coimtry's  technologi- 
cal leadership. 

Mr.  Spitzer  said  his  donation  was  mo- 
tivated— 

By  what  I  regard  as  an  lu'gent  need  to 
encoiu-age  students  and  teachers  to  piirsue 
careers  in  science  and  technology. 

When  I  met  Professor  Edward  Teller,  whose 
scientific  contribution  to  America  and  the 
free  world  was  so  enormous,  I  was  very  Im- 
pressed with  his  philosophy  and  political 
realism,  which  I  felt  has  never  been  fully 
explored  or  recognized. 

I  hope  that  the  Edward  Teller  Institute 
wUl  advance  science  and  wUl  help  shape  a 
strong  and  progressive  America.  It  will  be  an 
Important  contributor  to  this  country's  fu- 
ture and  the  world  at  large. 

The  advisory  board  consists  of: 

Dr.  J.  R.  Maxfleld,  noted  radiologist 
expert  of  Dallas,  Tex. 

Walter  Cunningham,  former  astro- 
naut. 

Prof.  Edward  Rozek,  professor  of  polit- 
ical science  of  the  University  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Arthur  Spitzer. 

Dr.  Robert  V.  West.  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  In  ge- 
ology of  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Oen.  John  Alison  of  Northrop  of  Los 
Angeles. 

Additional  public  figures  and  distin- 
guished scholars  will  be  invited  to  Join 
the  advisory  board  of  this  center. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Spltzer's  philan- 
thropic efforts  and  goals  are  a  credit  to 
the  American  way  of  life  and  the  better- 
ment of  the  American  people. 


THREE  POW'S  BLAME  PROTESTERS 
MEDIA  FOR  PROLONGING  WAR   ' 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  an  article  published  In 
the  March  22  issue  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inoulrer  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
il  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Three  POW's  Blame  Protesters,  Media  fob 
Prolonginc  Wab 

(By  Thomas  B.  Niece,  Jr.) 
Three  former  prisoners  of  war  at  Valley 
Forge  Army  Hospital  said  on  Wednesday  that 
the  antiwar  movement  in  America  prolonged 
the  Vietnam  war  and  delayed  their  release 
from  Vietcong  prisons. 

"The  war  could  have  ended  three  or  four 
years  ago  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  antiwar 
movement  and  the  news  media,"  said  Sgt. 
Carroll  Flora  Jr.,  of  Brunswick,  Md. 

Flora,  31.  a  POW  for  nearly  six  years,  said 
he  blamed  the  media  for  giving  too  much 
coverage  to  antiwar  protests. 

"Most  of  the  news  we  got  in  prison  waa 
about  the  antiwar  protests,"  added  CWO 
Joseph  Rose  3d,  of  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

When  asked  if  they  were  affected  by  news 
of  anti-Vietnam  protests,  Flora  said,  "I  Just 
looked  at  the  caliber  of  the  people  in  the 
movement — hippies,  beatniks  and  bums- 
people  who  don't  want  to  work." 

The  third  POW,  CWO  Roger  Miller,  30,  of 
Sharon.  Conn.,  agreed  protests  prolonged  the 
war,  but  added,  "I  think  a  lot  of  those  people 
were  sincere  and  if  they  were  doing  it  out  of 
sincerity,  fine." 

The  three  men  made  their  remarks  at  a 
news  conference  prior  to  leaving  the  hospital 
for  a  convalescent  leave.  Rose,  26,  who  mar- 
ried his  childhood  sweetheart  last  week,  said 
he  planned  to  go  on  a  honeymoon. 

He  and  his  wife  Donna,  26,  also  of  Mor- 
gantown, were  driving  off  in  an  Army  sedan. 
Rose  said  he  was  due  back  at  the  hospital 
for  another  checkup  on  AprU  30. 

Asked  if  he  ever  lost  faith  while  in  prison. 
Rose  replied,  "We  were  all  convinced  we 
were  coming  back.  We  always  knew  we  would 
come  home." 

Rose  said  he  was  pleased  by  the  welcome 
the  men  received  when  they  returned  to  the 
United  States.  "It  definitely  made  us  feel 
welcome,"  he  said. 

The  three  former  prisoners  said  they 
planned  to  stay  in  the  Army. 

When  asked  If  they  would  go  back  to 
Vietnam  if  ordered.  Rose  answered,  "Yes.  I 
would  volunteer.''  The  other  two  men 
nodded  In  agreement. 


GIANTS  BEYOND  FLAG  AND 
COUNTRY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Multinational  Corporation 
Subcommittee,  I  welcome  the  spurt  of 
publications  which  are  now  appearing  on 
the  complex  question  of  multinational 
corporations. 

Scholars  have  been  making  forays  into 
this  question  only  recently.  Journalists 
have  also  picked  up  the  torch,  and  Con- 
gress, too.  has  Joined  in  the  effort. 

Senator  Ribicoff  has  chaired  hearings 
in  his  Subcommittee  on  International 
Trade  of  the  Finance  Committee  on  the 
domestic  economic  effect  of  the  multi- 
national corporation.  The  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Subcommittee  is,  at  the  moment, 
holding  a  set  of  hearings  on  the  ITT 
involvement  in  Chile. 
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These  hearings  will  be  followed  by 
others  delving  into  specific  economic  and 
political  issues  raised  by  the  operation 
of  multinational  corporations  in  an 
Increasingly  interdependent  world. 

In  this  regard,  I  wish  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  article  on 
multinational  corporations  which  ap- 
peared in  the  March  19  magazine  section 
of  the  New  York  Times.  The  author, 
Harvey  D.  Shapiro,  sums  up  several  of 
the  questions  which  our  subcommittee 
intends  to  study  In  depth. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  inserted  here  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Multinationals:   Oiants  Beyond  Flag 

and  countet 

(By  Harvey  D.  Shapiro) 

The  meeting  at  the  Palace  of  Versailles 
last  March  had  all  the  trappings  of  a  diplo- 
matic congress.  For  three  days  the  90-odd 
delegates  from  nine  nations  held  closed-door 
meetings  to  discuss  international  monetary 
problems,  tariffs  and  foreign-Investment  re- 
strictions, and  they  concluded  with  a  Joint 
communique  setting  forth  their  views.  The 
delegates  did  not  represent  any  governments, 
however.  The  participants  included  David 
Rockefeller,  chairman  of  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  J.  Kenneth  Jamleson,  chairman  of 
Exxon  Corporation,  and  Giovanni  Agnelli  of 
Fiat,  as  well  as  the  top  executives  from  such 
giant  firms  as  IH.M.,  Caterpillar  Tractor  and 
Imperial  Chemical  Industries.  Altogether, 
the  50  European  and  40  American  executives 
represented  multinational  corporations  with 
assets  well  over  $300-billion. 

Both  the  setting  and  the  substance  of  this 
meeting  may  be  a  commentary  on  the  grow- 
ing Importance  of  multinational  corpora- 
tions and  the  questions  they  raise  about  the 
existing  system  of  nation-states.  A  multina- 
tional corporation  is  one  which  not  only  sells 
in  more  than  one  country  but  also  obtains 
its  raw  materials  and  capital,  and  produces 
its  goods,  in  several  countries.  Most  Impor- 
tant, it  is,  in  some  sense,  managed  from  a 
global  point  of  view. 

According  to  recent  estimates,  the  gross 
world  product  is  valued  at  $3-trllllon,  of 
which  some  *450-bllllon,  or  16  per  cent.  Is 
produced  by  multinational  corporations.  This 
sector  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent 
a  year,  faster  than  the  economies  of  many 
nations,  and  Prof.  Howard  V.  Perlmutter  of 
the  Wharton  School  has  estimated  that  by 
1986  some  300  giant  multinational  firms  will 
produce  more  than  half  of  the  world's  goods 
and  services. 

About  200  giant  U.S.-baaed  corporations  are 
regarded  as  multinational,  while  some  3,600 
additional  American  firms  already  have  at 
least  one  foreign  subsidiary.  American-based 
firms  account  for  nearly  half  of  total  multi- 
national output,  but  many  multinational 
corporations  are  based  in  Exirope  and  Japan, 
Including  giants  like  UnUever  and  British 
Petroleum,  and  600  or  so  smaller  foreign 
firms  have  plants  in  the  U.S. 

This  month  the  Senate  Finance  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Trade,  headed  by 
Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff.  is  holding  hear- 
ings to  assess  the  Impact  of  multinational 
corporations  on  the  troubled  American  econ- 
omy. Multinational  firms  have  been  accused 
of  deepening  the  nation's  trade  deficit  and 
participating  in  the  currency  speculations 
which  helped  produce  two  devaluations  of 
the  doUar.  According  to  Burton  Teague,  a 
senior  research  associate  at  the  business- 
sponsored  Conference  Bofu^,  'Tiiany  business- 
men look  at  multinationals  as  a  means  of  dis- 
tributing the  fruits  of  technology  and  mana- 
gerial expertise  throughout  the  globe,  but 


American  labor  views  them  as  exporting  Jobs, 
while  some  less  developed  countries  see  them 
as  a  new  generation  of  exploiters."  Political 
leaders  arent  sure  what  to  make  of  them, 
but  this  much  seems  certain:  For  the  first 
time  since  the  clash  between  the  emerging 
nations  and  the  medieval  church  was  settled 
in  favor  of  the  nation-state,  a  powerfvil  and 
unique  new  international  entity  has  emerged 
in  the  world  that  is  raising  important  polit- 
ical, social  and  legal  questions. 

Almost  everybody  knows  Hershey  bars  come 
from  Hershey,  Pa.,  but  where  do  Nestl6's 
chocolate  bars  come  from?  Well,  these  days 
they're  made  in  Perelra,  Colombia;  Tempel- 
hof.  West  Oermany;  Cacapava,  Brazil,  and 
Pulton,  N.Y.,  as  well  as  dozens  of  other  places 
around  the  world.  Though  many  U.S.  shop- 
pers think  of  Nestl6's  as  another  little  Amer- 
ican chocolate  maker,  the  Nestle  Company 
of  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  Is  actually  a  subsidiary 
of  Nestl*  Allmentana,  S.A.  The  name  does  not 
evoke  an  image  of  massive,  many-tentacled 
power  like  that  of  1S.IS..  or  ITT.  Nonetheless, 
the  corporation  Is  the  29th  largest  in  the 
world  in  terms  of  sales,  and  ranks  with  Uni- 
lever as  the  largest  of  the  food  processors. 

The  firm  had  total  income  of  $4.2-bllllon 
last  year,  of  which  53  per  cent  came  from 
Europe,  33  per  cent  from  the  Americas,  11 
per  cent  from  Asia  and  3  per  cent  from  Africa. 
At  headquarters  in  Vevey,  Switzerland,  on 
Lake  Geneva,  a  cosmopolitan  group  of  Nestl6 
executives  orchestrates  the  activities  of  the 
firm's  hundreds  of  subsidiaries,  which  operate 
300  factories,  maintain  677  sales  offices  tmd 
employ  110.000  people  In  60  countries. 

Nestl6  Allmentana,  a  direct  descendent  of 
the  baby-food  business  launched  by  Henri 
Nestie  in  1866,  Is  now  a  holding  company 
sitting  atop  a  mind-boggling  array  of  sub- 
sidiary companies  which  It  has  formed  or 
eicqulred.  It  controls  two  other  holding  com- 
panies, Unllac,  Inc.,  of  Panama  and  Nestl6 
Holdings  Ltd.,  of  Nassau,  and  beneath  this 
superstructure  operates  dozens  of  companies 
using  the  Nestl6  name  and  selling  Nestl6 
products  such  as  Nescafe  and  Nesqulk  cocoa 
all  over  the  world.  It  also  controls,  or  Is  allied 
with,  dozens  of  other  firms  which  don't  fly 
the  Nestl6  flag,  like  Llbby,  McNeil  &  Libby. 
the  giant  American  canner,  Bachmann 
Bakeries  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  United 
Milk  Company  of  Thailand.  These  firms  sell 
their  products  under  hundreds  of  brand 
names.  Including  such  popular  labels  as 
Crosse  &  Blackwell  soups  and  Deer  Park 
Mountain  Spring  Water. 

The  actual  production  of  the  firm's  coffees, 
chocolates,  baby  foods,  dairy  products  and 
frozen  foods  is  highly  decentralized.  Cocoa, 
coffee  beans  and  other  raw  materials  are 
bought  in  local  markets  by  individual 
subsidiaries,  and  "we  vary  each  product  ac- 
cording to  local  tastes."  say  Gerard  J. 
Gognlat,  chairman  of  Nestl^'s  in  White 
Plains.  Nestl^'s  companies  make  their  soups 
thick  and  creamy  in  West  Germany  and  thin, 
like  bouillon.  In  Latin  America. 

While  the  products  may  be  adapted  locally, 
the  recipes  for  marketing  and  operations  are 
written  in  Vevey.  Headquarters  receives 
regular  projections  on  sales  and  profits  from 
the  subsidiaries,  along  with  plans  on  how 
they  vrill  achieve  their  goals,  and  the  parent 
company  takes  an  active  i>art  in  developing 
marketing  strategies,  brand  names  and  even 
packages  to  insure  success  In  each  market. 
Some  26  million  foreigners  visited  Spain  last 
year,  and  while  many  may  have  been  mysti- 
fied by  the  local  food.  Nestl6  Allmentana 
made  sure  they  could  find  their  old  friend 
Nescafe  in  a  familiar  package. 

When  new  products,  marketing  techniques 
or  technologies  prove  successful  in  one  coun- 
try, they  are  transmitted  via  the  parent  or- 
ganization to  other  subsidiaries.  And  if  a 
Nestl6  affiliate  should  falter,  the  trouble 
shooters  at  Nestl6  Products  Technical  Assist- 
ance Co.  Ltd.  (Nestec)  wlU  parachute  onto 
the  scene  to  straighten  things  out.  Headquar- 
ters also  keeps  an  eye  on  coffee  and  cocoa 


markets,  where  Nestl6  Is  among  the  world's 
largest  customers,  and  it  scans  global  political 
and  social  developments.  Are  there  threats  in 
Chile?  New  Markets  opening  in  China?  A 
shift  to  consumer  goods  in  Eastern  Europe? 
A  bad  cocoa  crop  In  Ghana?  A  new  taste 
for  wine  in  the  U.S.?  From  listening  posts  all 
over  the  world,  reports  flow  into  Vevey. 
Ultimately,  headquarters  also  coordinates  the 
massive  flow  of  funds  among  the  sub- 
sidiaries, lending  money  to  some,  drawing 
down  profits  from  others,  always  keeping 
abreast  of  impending  changes  In  ciurency 
exchange  rates,  and,  some  say,  manipulating 
the  overall  flow  of  funds  to  minimize  the 
flrm's  worldwide  tax  burden  and  maximize 
profits. 

NestWs  top  executives  come  from  several 
countries,  but  they  all  seem  to  regard  na- 
tion-states more  like  sales  territories  than 
sacred  ties  of  blood  and  history.  For  example. 
Nestl6's  U.S.  chairman,  Gerard  Gognlat,  who 
Is  also  a  director  of  Llbby 's.  Is  a  native  of 
Switzerland  who  Joined  Nestl6  Allmentana  in 
1946.  He  moved  12  times  over  the  next  20 
years,  rising  through  various  executive  posi- 
tions with  Nestl6  affiliates  in  Canada.  Latin 
America,  Stamford,  Conn.,  Vevey  and  Parts 
before  coming  to  White  Plains  in  1966.  This 
summer,    the    47-year-old    executive,    who 
speaks  softly — in  five  languages — wUl  return 
to  Vevey  to  become  one  of  the  parent  com- 
pany's seven  top-level  "general  managers." 
When  Gognlat  leaves  White  Plains,  Nestl* 
president  David  E.  Guerrant,  an  American, 
will  become  chief  executive  of  the  corpora- 
tion while  remaining  chairman  of  Llbby's. 
His  successor  as  chief  executive  officer  at 
Ubby's  was  Douglas  B.  Wells,  an  American 
who  Joined  Nestl6's  In  White  Plains  in  1949 
and  served  tours  of  duty  with  Nestl6  affili- 
ates in  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa  before 
Vevey  Installed  him  as  president  of  Libby'e 
last  July.  To  insure  a  steady  crop  of  good 
Nestle  men,  last  fall  the   parent  company 
converted    an   old    hotel    In    Rlve-Relne    to 
house  its  International  Training  Center,  at 
which   Nestle   executives   from   around   the 
world  come  to  prepare  for  senior  manage- 
ment roles.  After  a  little  postgraduate  train- 
ing there,  one  svispects,  they  go  forth  to  seU 
chocolates    to    the    world    with    passports 
stamped  "Swiss"  or  "French"  or  "American," 
but  with  an  outlook  marked  simply  "Nestle." 
The  rise  of  multinational  corporations  like 
Nestle  Allmentana  is  rooted  in  the  logic  of 
economics.  Growth  Is  the  sine  qua  non  of 
capitalism :  As  firms  saturate  their  local  mar- 
kets, they  broaden  their  horizons  and  seek 
new  markets.  Instead  of  expanding  existing 
plants  to  supply  these  new  markets,   it  Is 
often  more  economical  to  open  new  factories 
near  them  and  to  buy  raw  materials  in  the 
area.  When  a  new  market  Is  in  another  coun- 
try,   political    concerns    may    require    this 
choice.  There  are  often  political  dangers  for 
a  product  labeled  "imported,"  as  the  Japa- 
nese are  finding  out,  but  tariffs  and  quotas 
on  imported  goods  don't  apply  to  the  same 
goods  if  they  are  produced  domestically  by 
foreign-owned  corporations.  So,  as  the  Japa- 
nese economist  Chiakl  Nishlyama  notes,  "The 
higher  trade  barriers  become,  the  more  at- 
tractive it  will  be  for  foreign  capital  to  go 
Into  that  country  for  investment."  And  once 
a  corporation  Invests  in  another  country,  like 
a  person  who  buys  a  house  in  a  community, 
the  firm  begins  an  involvement  that  broad- 
ens its  interests  and  its  outlook.  In  contrast 
to  a  firm  which  simply  ships  in  some  goods 
to  be  sold,  a  company  which  makes  a  direct 
Investment  In  plant  and  equipment  in  an- 
other nation  becomes  an  employer  aiid  tax- 
payer, citizen  and  political  participant.  It 
brings  in  not  only   goods,   but  technology 
and  a  way  of  life. 

The  extractive  industries  had  no  choice 
but  to  invest  wherever  natural  resources 
were  to  be  found;  so  firms  like  Anaconda, 
Exxon,  British  Petroleum  and  United  Fruit 
were    becoming   multinational   in   the    19tb 
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century.  Blalng  tariffs  after  World  War  I  led 
many  manufacturing  companies  « broad  for 
the  first  time,  but  this  movement  \  ras  slowed 
by  the  Depression  and  World  War  1 1.  The  de- 
velopment of  truly  multinational  corpora- 
tions began  on  a  broad  front  In  the  late  nine- 
teen-fortles.  The  movement  wa ;  led  by 
American  corporations  which  saw  lucrative 
new  markets  In  countries  rebullc  Ing  their 
war-torn  economies,  as  well  as  opp  srtunltles 
to  produce  cheaply  abroad  for  sale  at  home. 
UJ3.  overseas  direct  Investment  Increased 
from  $lI.8-bllllon  In  1950  to  »32-bUllon  In 
1960  and  $86-bUllon  In  1971.  Two  thirds  of 
this  postwar  growth  was  In  Wester  a  Europe, 
and  most  of  that  was  concentrate!  In  such 
fast-growing,  nonextractlve  Industries  as 
chemicals,  electronics,  autos  and  omputers. 
The  number  of  foreign  subsldlarli  s  of  U.S. 
firms  mcreased  from  2,300  In  195(  to  more 
than  8.000  m  1970.  whUe  total  fore  gn  assets 
controlled  reached  8125-bllllon. 

In  his  1967  book  "The  American  Chal- 
lenge," J.  J.  Servan-Schrelber  warned  of  an 
Impending  takeover  of  the  European  econ- 
omy by  American-based  multln  itlonals.* 
However,  Servan-Schrelber  sketched  only  part 
of  the  picture.  The  rise  of  the  Comi  non  Mar- 
ket since  1958  has  reduced  European  trade 
and  Investment  barriers  and  ]  permitted 
American -sized  economies  of  sea  le,  while 
government-encouraged  mergers  1  ave  cre- 
ated a  number  of  trans-European  f  rms  that 
can  generate  surplus  capital.  As  a  i  esult,  an 
Impressive  number  of  European  fl/ms  have 
been  quietly  expanding  foreign  operations 
recently 

In  contrast  to  the  early  Europeai  Invest- 
ments In  raw  materials  In  colonial  i,reas.  the 
recent  European  foreign  Investment'has  been 
to  the  U.S..  primarily  In  technologically 
sophisticated  industries  such  as  <memlcals 
and  synthetic  fibers,  as  well  as  donsumer 
goods.  These  days,  the  manuf acturem  of  such 
"all-American"  products  as  20-Mifle  Team 
Borax,  Blc  pens,  Librium.  Ovaltlne^nd  even 
Good  Humor  Ice  cream  are  owned  by  Euro- 
pean companies.  Two  devaluation!  of  the 
dollar   which  have  made  Investments  in  the 
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U.S.   relatively  less  expensive,  serv^  to  ac- 
celerate the  trend. 

Not  only  are  European  firms  pu^ed  here 
by  the  world's  largest  and  richest  market  and 
by  the  sophisticated  R.  and  D.  community, 
they  are  also  being  forced  to  become  multi- 
national by  competition  from  American- 
based  multinational  companies.  I  Joseph 
Rubin  of  the  International  accounting  firm 
of  Alexander  Grant,  Tansley,  Witt,  etxplalns: 
"In  order  to  remain  competitive.  Quropean 
firms  In  multinational  Industries  ha^  had  to 
obtain  a  foothold  In  the  world's  larg^t  mar- 
ket In  order  to  dilute  their  over-all  c^sts  over 
a  greater  sales  base  and  lower  their  per-unit 
costa."  ] 

Japanese  companies  are  also  belat^ly  be- 
coming multinational.  Despite  its  siJccess  as 
an  exporter,  Japan  has  only  $4.5-bllllon  in 
overseas  direct  investments,  malnlyTln  raw 
materials  in  nearby,  less-developed  countries. 
Now  that  the  Japanese  Government  Has  eased 
Its  stiff  controls  on  the  export  of  i  capital, 
however,  foreign  investment  la  likeljl  to  rise 
to  $10-bllllon  by  1977.  Some  of  this  ^ill  flow 
to  the  U.S.,  but  a  significant  amount  Is  being 
directed  toward  Europe,  where  Japan'i  mush- 
roommg  export  sales  totaled  «1.6-buion  last 
year  and  where  the  kind  of  protection  Ist 
rumblings  that  have  endangered  her  Ameri- 
can markets  are  beginning  to  be  hearfl. 


•"The    American    Challenge"    wafe 
shadowed  by  Fred  McKenzle's  "The 
can   Invaders,"   which   warned: 
serious  aspect  of  the  American  industrial 
vaslon  lies  In  the  fact  that  these  ... 
have  acquired  control  of  every  new  liidustry 
created  during  the  past  15  years."  Mc|:enzle's 
book  was  a  best  seller  when  It  was 
In  London  In  1902. 


fore- 
Amerl- 
mo6t 
In- 
ne^comers 
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Dr.  Peter  Gabriel,  the  new  dean  of  Boston 
University's  College  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, predicts:  "The  LJD.C.'s  [less  developed 
coimtrlesj  and  the  Eastern  bloc  [the  Soviet 
Union.  China  and  Eastern  Europe)  represent 
the  biggest  single  growth  area  for  multina- 
tional corporations  in  the  remainder  of  this 
centiiry."  Gabriel,  a  former  partner  in 
McKlnsey  &  Co..  an  International  consulting 
firm,  argues,  "The  needs  of  the  Third  World 
and  the  Eastern  bloc  countries  for  the  re- 
sources and  capabUltles  the  multinationals 
possess  are  almost  Infinite,  but  the  multi- 
national Involvement  will  be  very  different 
from  that  in  the  West." 

RUlng  nationalism  In  the  former  colonial 
areas  has  fostered  a  suspicion  of  any  new 
exploitation.  BiUlons  of  dollars  of  Invest- 
ments have  been  expropriated  in  such  coun- 
tries as  Algeria.  Argentina,  Indonesia  and. 
most  recently,  ChUe.  The  oU-produclng  na- 
tions have  been  demanding  not  only  a  larger 
share  of  profits,  but  of  ownership  as  well 
And  In  1970,  the  Andean  Common  Market 
countries  stipulated  that  foreign  companies 
had  to  turn  over  ownership  of  their  opera- 
tions to  local  control  within  16  to  20  years. 
"The  era  of  the  multinational  corporation 
as  a  traditional  direct  Investor  in  the  L.D.C.'s 
Is  coming  to  an  end,"  Gabriel  says.  Instead, 
firms  which  once  sought  100  per  cent  own- 
ership of  foreign  subsidiaries  are  becoming 
more  flexible.  For  example,  du  Po-.t  and 
American  Cyanamld  have  accepted  minority 
Interests  In  Mexican  ventures.  Gabriel  sees 
the  management  contract,  in  which  firms 
"Invest"  their  skills  Instead  of  their  money 
as  an  even  mere  likely  model  for  the  future! 
T.W.A.  has  managed  Ethiopian  Airlines  since 
World  War  II.  for  example,  while  Goodyear 
has  agreed  to  operate  two  state-owned  tire 
companies  In  Indonesia  for  a  fee  based  on 
sales  and  profits. 

Multinationals  don't  have  any  opportuni- 
ties to  acquire  ownership  interests  In  Eastern 
bloc  countries,  except  for  Rumania  and 
•Yugoslavia,  but  Dr.  Gabriel  argues  these 
countries  will  increasingly  seek  management 
contracts  with  multinational  firms  to  obtain 
the  technology,  managerial  skills  and 
capital  they  need  to  compete  In  the  grow- 
ing East-West  trade.  These  days,  a  variety  of 
firms  have  management  contracts  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  among  them  Fiat,  which  built 
the  TogUattl  auto  factory  In  Russia  for  a 
reported  850-milllon,  as  well  as  International 
Harvester  and  Renault,  which  have  simUar 
arrangements  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Some  Eastern  bloc  coimtrles  are  even  de- 
veloping their  own  state-owned  multina- 
tional enterprises.  The  Soviet  Union  has  a 
group  of  eight  banks  In  Western  Europe. 
In  a  Joint  venture  with  Belgian  Interests 
called  Society  Scaldla-Volga,  the  Russians 
have  opened  a  small  plant  near  Brussels 
where  Volgas  and  Moakvltches  are  assem- 
bled largely  for  the  Belgian  market.  Mean- 
while. In  October  several  oU-rlch  sheikdoms 
began  talking  about  "downstream"  invest- 
ments in  refineries  or  even  gas  stations;  per- 
haps Europeans  wlU  soon  be  filling  up  with 
Faisal  Supreme  or  Saudi  Ethyl. 

Whether  as  owners  or  managers,  as  senior 
or  Junior  partners,  multinational  enterprises 
seem  destined  to  continue  expanding  their 
role.  Only  such  giants,  or  major  governments, 
can  now  afford  to  develop  new  technologies 
and  new  products.  Few  Institutions  In  the 
world,  public  or  private,  for  example,  could 
have  mustered  the  $5-bUllon  I.B.M.  spent 
to  develop  Its  360  series  of  computers.  More- 
over, as  multinational  firms  operate  In  more 
and  more  markets,  Joseph  Rubin  points  out, 
firms  In  one  country  must  either  acquire,  or 
be  acquired  by,  competitors  in  other  nations. 
Just  as  local  and  regional  industries  in  the' 
US.  gradually  were  consolidated  into  a  na- 
tionwide economy  earlier  in  this  century. 
Earlier  this  year  Carl  A.  Oerstacker.  chair- 
man of  Dow  Chemical,  told  the  White  House 


Conference  on  the  Industrial  World  Ahead, 
"We  appear  to  be  moving  in  the  direction 
of  what  will  not  really  be  multinational  or 
International  companies  as  we  know  them 
today,  but  what  we  might  call  'anatlonal' 
compames — companies  without  any  na- 
tionality, belonging  to  all  nationalities." 
European  firms  are  leading  the  way  in  this. 
S.KJ.,  a  Swedish  ballbearing  manufacturer 
changed  Its  "offlcial  language  "  on  all  memos 
and  even  conversations  In  Its  headquarters 
from  Swedish  to  English,  the  lingua  franca 
of  multinational  business.  Royal  Dutch- 
Shell  and  Unilever  operate  companies 
which,  m  each  case,  are  controlled  by  a  pair 
of  holding  companies,  one  based  in  England 
and  the  other  In  the  Netherlands;  their  ex- 
ecutives and  employes  are  e.en  more  poly- 
glot than  their  shareholders.  Most  Amer- 
ican-based multinationals  sti:i  tend  to  do 
70  per  cent  of  their  business  .it  home,  but  a 
few  American  firms  are  also  submerging 
their  nationalities.  More  and  more  firms  are 
staffing  overseas  subsidiaries  with  local  citi- 
zens, and  foreigners  have  become  executives 
and  directors  of  such  corporations  as  I.B.M., 
H.  J.  Heinz  and  Xerox;  In  addition,  shares 
cf  G.E.,  du  Pont,  Ford,  Kodak  and  Goodyear 
are  sold  en  stock  exchanges  In  Paris,  Am- 
sterdam, Brussels,  and  Frankfurt  or  DUssel- 
dorf. 

Paralleling  the   rise  of  more   "anatlonal " 
firms,  the  world's  majcr  banks  have  divided 
themselves     Into     multinational     consortia. 
The  largest.  Orion  Bank  Ltd.,  was  founded 
In  October,  1979,  by  Chase  Manhattan,  Royal 
Bank   of   Canada,    Britain's   National    West- 
minster   Bank,    Westdeutsche    Landesbank 
Glrozentrale,     Credito     Itallano    and    Mit- 
subishi Bank.  Orion  is  represented  In  more 
than    100   countries   and    headquartered   In 
London,   but   It  has   no   real   "nationality." 
Instantaneous  global  communications,  the 
computer    and    the    rise    of    professionally 
trained  managers  have  made  control  of  these 
far-flung  enterprises  feasible,  though  man- 
agerial styles  vary  from   tightly  controlled 
empires  to  loose  confederations.  When  the 
Cummins    Engine    Company    of    Columbus, 
Ind.,  launched  Klrloskar-Cummins  Ltd.   as 
a  Joint  venture  in  India  a  decade  ago,  Cum- 
mins vice  president  George  Thurston  recalls, 
"All  the  machinery  we  brought  tn  was  based 
on   the   concept   of   a   man   standing   at   a 
machine    while    doing    his    work.    But    we 
learned   the   Indian   Is  much   more   content 
If  he  can  squat,  so  we  had  to  re-englneer 
the  machinery  and  lower  the  controls  so  a 
guy    could    work    squatting."    Like    many 
multinationals,      Cummins      has      adopted 
NestWs  approach  of  defining  goals  but  leav- 
ing local  managers  some  discretion  In  how 
to    achieve    them.    However,    the    multina- 
tional headquarters  almost  always  reserves 
for  itself  the  tasks  of  long-range  planning, 
research  and  development,  and  finance. 

Because  they  introduce  advanced  technol- 
ogy and  management  on  a  large  scale,  the 
corporations  have  been  telescoping  the  proc- 
ess of  development  in  many  countries.  In  the 
Third  World,  Nestl6  Is  teaching  new  agricul- 
tural methods  to  its  suppliers  and  new  child- 
rearing  and  health-care  practices  to  mothers 
to  whom  it  hopes  to  sell  baby  food  and  dairy 
products.  Ultimately,  multinational  com- 
panies "may  be  a  more  effective  device  than 
foreign  trade  In  Improving  the  standard  of 
living  in  the  LD.C.'s,"  says  Charles  P.  Klndle- 
berger,  professor  of  economics  at  MJ.T.  He 
explains,  "You  dldnt  get  an  equalized  stand- 
ard of  living  and  wage  scale  in  the  U.S.  imtU 
capital  moved  out  through  the  country,  and 
national  companies  helped  do  this,  though 
the  populists  hated  these  companies,  especial- 
ly the  chain  stores."  Although  multinational 
firms  may  move  to  an  area  because  of  its  low 
wages,  the  firm's  payroU  may  increase  local 
income  dramatically.  When  Cummins  opened 
its  Poona,  India,  plant,  George  Thurston  re- 
calls, "We  used  to  have  three  buses  to  pick 
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up  the  workers.  Now  our  biggest  problem  is 
parking  space  for  their  cars  and  bicycles.  Peo- 
ple have  reached  that  economic  level." 

A  free  fiow  of  goods,  investments  and  tech- 
nology may  heighten  worldwide  productivity 
and  economic  efficiency  in  the  long  run,  but 
such  free  movements  could  also  lead  to  in- 
stability and  painful  dislocations.  Higher  liv- 
ing standards,  moreover,  require  new  styles 
of  living.  For  instance,  when  Sears  helped  in- 
troduce mass  merchandising  in  Mexico,  Its 
retail  stores  provided  more  varied  goods  and 
created  new  Jobs  and  Industries  to  supply  the 
stores.  But  these  stores,  with  their  impersonal 
cash-and-carry  operations,  also  replaced  the 
social  life  that  surrounded  local  markets. 
Thus,  multinational  corporations  hasten  and 
exacerbate  the  social  changes  that  accom- 
pany development,  and  sometimes  sow  ten- 
sions which  lead  to  their  own  expropriation. 
While  Third  World  nations  would  like  to 
acquire  the  managerial  expertise,  capital 
markets  and  research  facilities  that  come 
along  with  multinational  headquarters,  they 
are  more  likely — with  their  uneducated  labor 
force,  low  wages  and  uncluttered  land — ^to 
attract  chemical  plants,  oil  refineries  and 
sprawling,  messy,  labor-intensive  industries. 
This  is  particularly  so,  says  Dr.  John  Hackett, 
executive  vice  president  at  Cummins  Engine 
Company,  becavise  "countries  like  Brazil 
aren't  nearly  as  concerned  about  ecology  as 
the  U.S.  and  Japan."  Thus,  as  pollution  legis- 
lation grows  more  stringent  in  the  developed 
countries,  multinational  corporations  are 
likely  to  tempt  the  less-developed  nations 
with  incomes  approaching  New  York  or  Chi- 
cago— at  the  cost  of  looking  and  smelling  like 
northern  New  Jersey  or  South  Chicago. 

Trade  unions  in  the  industrialized  nations 
are.  of  course,  concerned  that  the  movement 
of  plants  to  other  countries  will  mean  loss  of 
Jobs.  However,  American  labor's  claim  that 
multinationals  "export  Jobs"  from  the  U.S. 
Is  challenged  by  Prof.  Robert  B.  Stobaugh  In 
a  study  financed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce.  Stobaugh  and  his  associates  at 
the  Harvard  Business  School  examined  nine 
major  overseas  investment  and  concluded 
they  created  more  Jobs  for  U.S.  workers  than 
they  eliminated;  II  these  Investments  hadn't 
been  made,  the  study  asserted.  America 
would  have  lost  600,000  jobs,  since  the  firms 
would  have  been  unable  to  compete  success- 
fully. However,  the  study  noted  that  these 
Investments  tended  to  "displace"  production 
workers,  while  Incresislng  managerial,  re- 
search and  service  Jobs. 

Union  leaders  also  worry  that  multination- 
al companies  can  undermine  collective  bar- 
gaining by.  threatening  to  move  rather  than 
meet  union  demands.  Henry  Ford  n,  for  ex- 
ample, told  Prime  Minister  Edward  Heath  in 
1971  that  If  striking  workers  at  FVsrd's  Dagen- 
ham.  England,  plant  weren't  tamed,  the  com- 
pany might  abandon  the  factory. 

"International  bargaining  doesn't  exist 
anyplace  and  I  don't  see  how  It  can."  says 
Ous  Tyler,  assistant  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Ladles  Garment  Workers.  Garment 
workers  making  $3  an  hour  In  the  U.S.  and 
16  cents  an  hour  on  Taiwan  have  little  com- 
mon ground  for  negotiating  with  an  em- 
ployer, Tyler  says,  so  to  help  stanch  the 
flow  of  Jobs  abroad  American  labor  Is  relying 
for  the  present  on  legislation.  The  A.PX.- 
C.I.O.  supports  the  Burke-Hartke  bill,  which 
seeks  to  tighten  controls  on  foreign  Invest- 
ment and  restrict  Imports.  "In  the  long  run," 
Tyler  admits,  "we  have  to  hope  wage  levels 
elsewhere  will  come  up." 

Perhaps  they  will,  for  In  an  economy  domi- 
nated by  multinational  companies,  all  roads 
are  supposed  to  lead  to  equilibrium.  In  the- 
ory. Industry  would  gradually  be  moved  from 
high-rent,  cluttered  areas  to  cheap,  vacant 
land,  thus  evening  out  global  land  use,  and 
global  wages,  Interest  and  prices  would  all 
tend  to  become  more  equal.  However,  the 
uniformity  resulting  from  thus  tying  togeth- 
er various  national  economies  is  a  double- 
edged  sword.  Multinationals  are  making  the 


world's  business  procedures,  measures  and 
standards  more  uniform,  as  goods  are  being 
made  and  used  In  widely  varied  settings.  But 
they  are  also  fostering  a  growing  sameness 
In  the  world's  major  cities.  "It's  sad,  but 
work  habits  are  going  to  become  the  same 
everywhere."  says  Giorgio  Delia  Seta,  a  vice 
president  of  the  Pirelli  Tire  Corporation,  who 
bemoans  the  decline  of  the  long  Italian 
lunch  break.  All  the  typewriters  and  radios 
and  toys  and  underwear  In  the  world  some- 
times seem  to  be  made  In  the  same  Hong 
Kong  factory.  An  effective  marketing  pro- 
gram demands  that  all  British  Petroleum 
stations  look  pretty  much  alike.  McDonald's 
golden  arches  will  soon  be  everywhere.  And 
a  Hilton  is  a  Hilton  Is  a  Hilton. 

This  growing  sameness  applies  to  people  as 
well.  Professor  Ktadleberger  sees  multlna- 
tions  as  creating  a  new  cadre  of  international 
managers  who  will  be  committed  to  the  ag- 
grandizement of  their  firms  and  to  their  own 
salaries  and  stock  options,  but  to  little  else. 
Like  the  mobile  American  executives  who 
shuttle  among  the  bedroom  suburbs  outside 
XJS.  industrial  centers,  these  international 
managers  will  be  efficient  and  useful  to  be 
sure,  but  bland  and  Interchangeable  as  well. 
They  will  be  the  merchants  In  the  Global 
Village  they're  helping  to  create.  They  will, 
that  Is.  unless  they  are  checked  by  political 
forces. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  state  requires  that 
it  be  responsible  for  all  that  occurs  within 
its  borders.  But  the  multinational  corpora- 
tion requires  a  free  flow  of  capital,  goods,  and 
labor  aa  if  there  were  no  borders.  Which  is  to 
govern:  the  law  of  the  land  or  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand?  Prof.  Raymond  Vernon, 
the  director  of  Harvard's  Center  for  Interna- 
tional Affairs,  argues  this  "asjrmmetry"  be- 
tween multinational  corporations  and  na- 
tions can  be  tolerated  only  up  to  a  point;  the 
threat,  as  he  sees  it.  is  refiected  In  the  title 
of  his  recent  book  about  multinationals, 
"Sovereignty  at  Bay." 

Business  spokesmen  often  deny  there  la 
any  conflict.  Burton  Teague  of  the  Confer- 
ence Board  says.  "I'm  not  convinced  by  any 
means  that  the  multinational  corporations 
are  exercising  political  power.  They  make 
their  decisions  on  the  basis  of  hard,  cold 
business  facts."  True  enough.  The  treasurers 
of  many  multinational  firms  acted  like  text- 
book examples  of  profit-maximizing  mana- 
gers when  they  began  speculating  In  cur- 
rencies In  1971.  By  all  accounts,  their  move- 
ment out  of  dollars  helped  set  off  the  world- 
wide monetary  crisis  that  became  a  political 
Issue  In  several  countries  and  led  to  the  first 
devaluation  of  the  dollar  and  the  revaluation 
of  the  yen.  They  also  are  said  to  have  Joined 
in  the  speculation  that  led  to  the  second 
devaluation,  though  it  is  impossible  to  say 
which  of  the  various  types  of  currency  spec- 
ulators was  most  responsible  for  our  recent 
troubles.  Whatever  their  monetary  role,  it 
Is  clear  that  multinational  corporations  have 
economic  power,  and  economic  power  is  po- 
litical power. 

Multinational  companies  might  have 
caused  fewer  problems  In  a  19th-century 
night-watchman  state  concerned  only  with 
maintaining  order,  but  modem  governments 
have  assumed  the  obligation  of  managing 
the  economy  and  promoting  the  general  wel- 
fare. "How  can  a  national  government  oper- 
ate a  domestic  financial  and  economic  policy 
when  it  can't  control  the  decisions  of  all  the 
factors  within  the  economy?"  George  Ball,  a 
senior  partner  at  Lehman  Brothers  and  a 
former  Under  Secretary  of  State,  asks.  In  a 
democratic  society,  the  government  manipu- 
lates the  environment  In  which  economic  de- 
cisions are  made.  But  multinational  com- 
panies inhabit  a  different  environment.  A 
central  bank  may  raise  interest  rates  to  slow 
infiation,  but  a  multinational  corporation 
may  borrow  funds  in  a  low-interest  country. 
The  Canadian  Government  may  attempt  to 
change  its  imemployment  rate,  but  the  nearly 
60  per  cent  of  Canada's  manufacturing  and 


mining  companies  controlled  by  U.S.  Anna 
may  determine  their  hiring  policies  in  re- 
sponse to  American  rather  than  Canadian 
economic  policies.  The  U.S.  seeks  to  main- 
tain Its  military  superiority  on  the  basis  of 
its  sophisticated  weaponry,  yet  companies  like 
G.E.  that  build  those  weapons  want  to  ex- 
port their  military  technology  through  their 
subsidiaries  in  other  nations. 

One  alternative  is  for  a  nation  to  lock  the 
door  on  movements  of  capital  and  goods.  By 
taking  such  a  step,  however,  a  country  risks 
falling  behind  tn  economic  and  technologi- 
cal progress  In  the  rest  of  the  world.  Despite 
General  de  Gaulle's  opposition  to  the  Ameri- 
can challenge,  the  French  Government  found 
It  had  to  permit  G.E.  to  take  over  troubled 
Machines  Bull,  the  principal  French  com- 
puter company.  (Honeywell  recently  acquired 
It  from  G.E.)  Although  the  auto  industry  la 
often  a  matter  of  national  pride.  Prance  per- 
mitted Chrysler  to  acquire  a  77  per  cent  in- 
terest in  Slmca.  After  U.  S.  investment  was 
restricted  by  Prance  in  1963,  U.S.  companlea 
set  up  shop  in  other  Common  Market  coun- 
tries, ultimately  forcing  the  Pompidou  gov- 
ernment to  relax  the  restrictions  in  order  to 
share  in  the  Jobe  and  Income  gained  by  its 
neighbors. 

Whatever  their  benefits,  though,  multina- 
tional corporations  cannot  simply  be  left  to 
their  own  devices.  What's  good  for  General 
Motors  is  not  always  good  for  the  U.S.,  and 
even  when  it  Is,  it  may  not  also  be  good  for 
the  people  of  Norway,  Brazil  or  other  coxin- 
trles.  Under  chairman  Harold  Geneen,  ITT 
has  become  a  model  of  efficiency  and  "good 
management."  but  it  has  been  accused  of 
manipulating  governments  for  Its  own  pur- 
poses from  Santiago  to  San  Diego.  The  im- 
portant decisions  about  the  world's  resourcea 
cannot  be  left  solely  to  the  proflt-maxlmlz- 
ing  managers  of  multinational  corporations 
because  their  calculations  leave  out  the  social 
costs  of  their  actions.  They  won't  pay  for 
cleaning  up  their  pollution  or  supporting 
their  discarded  workers  unless  someone 
makes  them.  TTie  19th-century  experience 
with  lalssez  falre  economics  demonstrated 
that  there  must  be  a  social  and  legal  frame, 
work  to  insure  that  corporations  ultimately 
serve  the  public  interest. 

But  multinational  corporations  have  shak- 
en off  the  traditional  sources  of  counter- 
vaUing  power.  They've  outgrown  trade  un- 
ions, consumer  groups,  local  and  state  gov- 
ernments. Currently,  multinational  corpo- 
rations are  responsible  to  both  their  home 
country  and  their  host  countries,  and  the 
Jurisdictions  are  sometimes  overlapping  but 
often  absent.  The  host  governments'  fear  of 
losing  the  benefits  of  multinational  opera- 
tions leaves  the  companies  with  sufficient 
bargaining  power  to  forestall  regulation  in 
many  areas. 

The  traditional,  good  liberal,  common- 
sense  solution  Is  clear:  Global  corporations 
should  be  responsible  to  a  global  regulatory 
authority.  Despite  the  United  Nations'  im- 
potence, many  still  call  for  a  multinational 
solution.  George  Ball,  for  example,  proposes 
a  treaty  creating  a  supernatlonal  regulatory 
authority  to  charter  multinational  corpora- 
tions and  specify  their  rights  and  obligations, 
while  also  standardizing  host  government 
regulations  and  taxes.  Such  a  treaty  would 
begin  with  the  developed  nations — "The  less- 
developed  countries  are  too  concerned  with 
their  nationalism  right  now,"  Ball  says — and, 
like  the  International  Monetary  Fund  or  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  it 
would  gain  signatories  over  time. 

However,  even  If  the  dislocations  caused  by 
multinational  companies  were  to  be  regu- 
lated by  International  agreement  and  cush- 
ioned by  some  form  of  financial  assistance, 
many  nations  might  still  be  reluctant  to 
shift  part  of  their  economic  fate  out  of  their 
own  hands.  The  less-developed  countries  may 
lead  rather  than  follow  the  Industrialized  na- 
tions in  dealing  with  multinationals,  for  the 
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Third  World  Is  demonstrating  tl  at  It  can 
obtain  many  of  the  beneflts  m\i  tlnatlonal 
flrma  offer  while  retaining  national  control 
of  Its  economy.  Dr.  Gabriel  of  Beaton  Uni- 
versity foresees  a  growth  In  "blla^ral  rela- 
tionships" in  which  corporations  and  gov- 
ernments will  bargain  over  new  ai)  d  existing 
Investments  one  by  one.  "Such  a  situation 
would  resemble  nothing  so  muci  as  true 
capitalists  in  a  free  market,  each  a  eeklng  his 
own  self-interest,"  he  says.  The  rei  ult  would 
be  an  untidy  and  imeven  process,  as  corpo- 
rations sought  outlets  for  their  citpltal  and 
products  and  nations  looked  for  co  rporations 
to  fulfill  their  plans  for  nation^  develop- 
ment. When  those  national  esplratlons 
didn't  accord  with  the  multinationals' 
plans — if  India  wants  a  steel  icdustry  or 
Norway  wants  fishermen — then  tie  nation 
might  create  ad  hoc  or  permanent  subsidies 
and  penalties  to  change  the  econcfmic  land- 
scape and  persuade  the  multlnat  onal  cor- 
poration to  do  Its  bidding. 

Economic  rationality  demands  that  a  na- 
tion be  what  It  is  best  equipped  xi  be,  but 
politics  holds  the  promise  of  belig  what  a 
nation  wants  to  be.  There  need  not  be  a  con- 
flict, of  course,  but  the  nations  of  managers 
and  researchers  and  financiers  are  i  nore  like- 
ly to  accept  their  lot  than  those  who  seem 
destined  to  be  the  world's  factorV  workers 
and  hewers  of  wood  and  haulers 
They  may  not  maximize  global  ecoi  lomic  effi- 
ciency that  way,  but  as  Professor  Kindle- 
berger  says:  "The  political  solution  to  the 
question  of  multinational  corport  tlons  de- 
pends on  what  It  is  that  people 
maximize." 
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Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President, 
suit  of  the  request  of  one  of  my 
ents,  whom  I  wish  to  commenti  for  his 
dedication  and  suggestion,  I  si:  are  with 
my  colleagues  the  result  of  his  suggestion 
which  will  benefit  all  civilian 
Engineers  harbor  Inspectors. 

Mr.  Edward  Canf ora,  an  inspejctor  with 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engine  ;rs,  Har 
bor  Supervision  and  CompllEincc  Section, 
New  York  City,  made  the  suggestion  to 
me  that  corps  harbor  inspectors  be  af 
forded  the  same  status  as  certain  other 
Federal  employees  who  are  ])rotected 
eigainst  acts  of  intimidation  and 
under  the  provisions  of  section.1 
1114  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code, 
while  performing  their  duties.  _j 

The  major  duties  of  Corps  of  Bngineers 
Harbor  Inspectors  are  to  insp^t  activ- 
ities and  circumstances  in  ikavlgable 
waters  or  which  may  affect  navigable 
waters,  and  to  Insure  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  Federal  laws  Hoveming 
navigable  waters.  He  inspects]  the  dis- 
posal of  refuse  and  the  status  of  wrecks 
and  abandoned  vessels  as  weU  as  the 
construction  of  piers,  bulkheads,  pilings, 
breakwaters,  and  other  structuies.  He  is 
further  charged  with  the  duty  c  f  identi- 
fying violations  of  Federal  nuvlgatlon 
laws,  report  such  violations  aid  direct 
the  persons  violating  such  laws  to  desist 
in  their  unlawful  activities.  Tiese  in- 
spectors are  threatened  and  i  ven  as- 
saulted as  they  perform  their  duties. 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Canfora's  itequest,  I 
contacted  the  Office  of  the  Chi(  f  of  En- 
gineers, and,  with  their  permiss^n,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  response  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  thi  text  of 


the  response  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 

Departmznt  of  the  Armt, 

Office  op  the  Chief  or  Engineers, 

WasMTigton,  D.O..  Mar.  23, 1973. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
US.  Senate. 
WaaMngton,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  March  6,  1973  In  which  you  Inclosed 
a  request  to  you  from  Mr.  Edward  Canfora 
that  Corps  harbor  Inspectors  be  afforded  the 
same  status  as  certain  other  Federal  em- 
ployees who  are  protected  against  acts  of  In- 
timidation and  violence  under  the  provisions 
of  Sections  111  and  1114  of  Title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

I  believe  that  all  Corps  employees  who  per- 
form Investigative  and  law  enforcement 
functions  and  are  exposed  to  possible  acts 
of  violence  should  be  afforded  the  protection 
which  Mr.  Canfora  requests.  These  Corps  em- 
ployees should  include  all  of  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  enforcing 
Corps  recreation  regulations  under  the  au- 
thority of  Section  234  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-611)  as  well  as  all 
of  the  Corps  employees  who  are  charged  with 
Investigation  and  enforcement  concerning 
the  various  Corps  regulatory  responsibilities 
over  navigable  waters. 

I  have  directed  my  staff  to  gather  the  nec- 
essary background  material  and  prepare  a 
comprehensive  legislative  proposal  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose  for  consideration  by  the 
Executive  and  the  Congress  diirlng  the  93d 
Congress. 

I  have  inclosed  an  explanation  of  the  major 
duties  of  Corps  harbor  Inspectors  as  you  re- 
quested. I  do  not,  however,  suggest  their  in- 
clusion within  the  protective  provisions  of 
Title  18  as  a  separate  segment  of  Corps  em- 
ployees engaged  in  enforcement  activities 
since  harbor  Inspectors  will  be  Included  In 
the  aforementioned  comprehensive  legisla- 
tive proposal  together  with  all  other  Corps 
employees  who  are  similarly  situated  as  to 
their  exposure  to  possible  acts  of  violence. 
Sincerely  yours, 

F.  J.  Clarke, 
Lieutenant  General,  USA  Chief  of  En- 
gineers. 


THE  INFLATION  BLUES 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  inflation 
is  a  scourge.  It  must  be  controlled  by 
whatever  means  are  necessary.  The  aver- 
age citizen  is  not  content  to  sit  idly  by 
and  twiddle  his  thumbs  while  economists 
debate  and  Congress  flounders. 

We  have  seen  evidence  of  buyers  re- 
sistance. But  those  who  can  bring  pres- 
sure to  bear  by  this  device  are  among 
the  fortunate.  Consider  the  aged.  Con- 
sider the  social  security  beneficiary  who 
lives  on  a  fixed  income  and  has  long  since 
been  compelled  to  scrimp  and  scroimge 
merely  to  keep  a  roof  over  his  head, 
clothes  on  his  back,  and  food  on  his  table. 

Of  all  those  who  are  innocent  victims 
of  Inaation,  and  there  are  few  who  escape 
its  effects,  no  group  of  citizens  is  hurt 
more  than  the  aged.  They  have  no  in- 
tention of  fighting  inflation  in  a  rocking 
chair.  They  are  speaking  out  and  pre- 
paring for  battle.  It  would  be  wise  to 
lend  an  attentive  ear. 

Mr.  President,  my  good  friend,  Rubin 
Morris  Hanan,  president  of  the  Alabama 
League  of  Aging  Citizens,  sent  me  a  copy 
of  a  letter  to  President  Nixon  and  en- 
closed a  copy  of  verse  which  is  making 
the  rounds  in  his  organization.  The  verse 
is  entitled  "The  Inflation  Blues."  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


the  letter  and  verse  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

Mr.  President,  "The  Inflation  Blues" 
is  not  a  candidate  for  anybody's  an- 
thology of  great  verse,  nor  was  it  in- 
tended to  be.  Yet,  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed are  universal  and  socially  signifi- 
cant. Who  among  us  will  read  these  Unes 
and  fail  to  hear  the  plaintive  cry  which 
characterized  similar  verse  originating  in 
the  bleak  depression  days  of  the  1930's. 
The  causes  of  deprivations  of  those  days 
are  different  from  those  of  today  but  the 
results  are  the  same  and  the  needs  are 
the  same  for  our  senior  citizens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  verse  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

AI.ABAMA  LXAGTTE  OF 

AciNQ  Citizens,  Inc., 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  March  8, 1973. 
President  Richabo  M.  Nixon. 
White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmENT:  If  you  wUl  permit  me 
to  say.  In  behalf  of  our  Senior  Citizens,  and 
as  state  chairman  for  Senior  Citizens  Com- 
mittee for  Nixon  In  your  last  campaign,  that 
unprecedented  infiation  has  swept  our  own 
nation.  The  situation  Is  awful  and  is  grow- 
ing progressively  worse. 

Man's  ancient  desire  to  live  longer  Is  at 
last  being  realized.  Life  expectancy  In  Amer- 
ica has  risen  to  72  years. 

We  find  our  Senior  Citizens,  recently  re- 
duced in  spirit  by  the  smouldering  fire  of 
Inflation  and  neglect,  is  once  again  rising  In 
renewed  pride  and  splendor.  They  are  again 
endeavoring  to  assume  their  rightful  place 
In  society,  if  given  an  opportunity,  but  they 
must  survive  with  dignity  to  assume  such  a 
responsibility. 

This  can  be  possible  only  through  price 
control  to  safeguard  the  meager  Social  Se- 
curity Pension,  with  no  other  income. 

Also  enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  "The  Inflation 
Blues"  which  vividly  expresses  the  problems 
and  tribulations  that  confront  ovu:  Senior 
Citizens  today. 

Respectfully  yours, 

RxTBiN  Morris  Hanan, 
President,  AlabaTua's  League  of  Aging 
Citizens,  Inc. 

The  Inflation  Blttes 

rve  got  the  blues  that  I  cant  lose, 

And  I  do  mean  inflation. 
I'm  out  of  luck  when  just  a  buck 

Buys  nothing  In  our  nation. 
Now  when  do  we  eat,  not  greens  or  white 
meat, 

At  seventy-five  cents  by  the  pound — 
Not  black-eyed  peas,  for  a  helping  of  these 

Costs  more  than  I've  got,  I  have  foimd. 

Social  Security  I  get,  but  you  can  bet. 

With   utilities  and   rent, 
Though  hard  I  try  I  just  can't  get  by 

On  what  has  to  be  spent. 
Chorus : 

Oh,  dollar,   my  poor  dollar.  Inflation's  got 
me  beat — 

Never  seems  to  be  anything  left  so  I  can 
eat. 
So  step  right  up,  Mr.  President,  and  we  will 
ever  praise 

What  you  can  do  to  help  us  through  In  our 
old-age  days. 
Verses: 
I  never  go  to  see  a  show 

Unless  it  is  for  free. 
Got  no  TV  or  Radio, 

So  it's  solitaire  for  me. 
Once  I  was  able  to  put  on  the  table 

Maybe   sirloin  steak  or  roast  duck. 
But  now  you  can  see  It's  oatmeal  for  me — 

But  what  can  you  do  for  a  buck? 
Because  of  inflation  our  sad  sitiiatlon 

Is  one  only  you  can  mend. 
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To  get  us  all  through  we're  ^pealing  to  you 
As  the  One  on  whom  we  depend. 

So  for  our  sake  we  hope  you  will  make 
A  doUar  worth  one  hundred  cents. 

That  peace  we  may  And  In  body  and  mind, 
And  not  at  our  expense  I 


THE  MEAT  BOYCOTT  AND  THE 
FARM  FAMILY 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
week  of  the  meat  boycott  begins,  I  be- 
lieve attention  should  be  called  to  a  most 
relevant  letter  from  a  Montana  con- 
stituent addressed  to  President  Nixon. 
However,  it  should  be  read  by  all  who 
are  concerned  about  food  prices. 

This  poignant  lament  for  the  passing 
of  the  family  farm  points  up  a  loss  to 
our  country  way  of  life  that  has  con- 
tributed to  every  phase  of  American  life 
Including  cheaper  food  prices.  So  re- 
member when  the  boycott  hits  Oppen- 
heimer  and  the  tax-loss  farmers,  they 
will  just  take  it  out  of  their  income 
taxes.  The  family  farmers,  who  for  the 
first  time  have  seen  a  chance  to  make  a 
long  deferred  payment  on  the  mortgage, 
may  have  to  give  up  finally  and  leave 
their  fields  to  the  corporations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

March  26,  1973. 

To  President  Nixon:  (and  to  all  the  secre- 
taries that  screen  the  tons  of  mall:  please 
pass  this  one  on  to  the  President,  please 
don't  reduce  this,  please  have  patience  with 
my  lack  of  eloquence,  and  read  on) : 

I  see  a  problem  coming.  Some  of  the  symp- 
toms of  the  problem  are  the  cost  of  beef,  the 
cost  of  oranges,  the  cost  of  other  food  prod- 
ucts. Not  only  Is  this  problem  very  apparent 
to  the  lower  class,  but  also  to  the  middle 
class  and  now  the  middle-upper  as  well. 
That  Is  a  lot  of  people,  a  majority  even. 

You  are  more  aware  of  the  problem  than  I 
am,  I  hope. 

The  cause  I  see  on  a  very  bumble  scale 
here  In  Montana,  yet  I  am  positive  it  occurs 
throughout  the  entire  nation  on  that  same 
bimible  scale.  But  when  the  riiler  Is  read 
In  sixteenths  of  an  Inch,  It  measures  out  In 
miles. 

The  small  farmer  is  becoming  extinct.  J.  D. 
Salinger's  "salt  of  the  earth"  Is  pouring  Into 
the  cities  and  becoming  salt  no  more.  It  Is 
happening  In  this  generation.  It  Is  hap- 
pening now. 

The  breed  of  men  who  can  take  an  old 
machine,  within  the  budget  of  the  farm  that 
Is,  who  will  grease  it,  add  a  bolt,  a  piece  of 
haywire,  a  little  welding,  perhaps  grind  the 
valves,  put  in  rings.  Inserts  and  coax  that 
machine  Into  harvesting  just  one  more  crop, 
one  more  economically  produced  crop,  are 
about  gone;  that  same  breed  of  men  who  will 
wake  up  three  or  four  times  Id  a  night, 
night  after  night,  to  change  Irrigating  water 
or  deliver  a  calf  or  sheep  Into  the  world;  the 
same  type  of  men  who  will  build,  plumb  and 
wire  his  own  hoxise,  barn,  chicken  coop, 
pigpen,  lambing  shed,  fix  his  own  fence,  tend 
his  own  land.  They  are  all  departing. 

Their  departure  Is  a  sign  of  a  famine  to 
come. 

What  Is  their  replacement? 

The  large  corporate  farmer  or  rancher 
buys  a  lot  of  land,  lives  In  the  city,  and  hires 
It  done.  But  it  doesn't  get  done.  Here  Is 
why: 

The  foreman  sees  the  old  machine  going, 
perhaps   even   the   other   hired   m^n.   Who 


cares?  Why  should  they?  It  Isn't  their  ma- 
chine. "Let  Mr.  Boasman  buy  a  new  one. 
He  has  the  money.  Why  should  we  mess  with 
the  old,  make  more  work  for  ourselves.  What 
Is  there  to  gain?  The  salaries  are  set.  What 
he  doesnt  know  won't  hurt  him."  The  me- 
chanic who  works  on  a  sales  commission 
will  tell  him  It  Is  beyond  repair  anyway. 
The  boss  buys  a  new  one. 

The  result  Is  sky-rocketing  food  costs.  So 
many  doUars  spent  to  produce  a  certain 
quantity  of  food. 

The  same  thing  goes  for  beef.  Why  get  up 
at  midnight,  check  the  cows  or  change  the 
water.  Let  the  cow  In  birth  die.  Let  the 
ditches  wash  out,  the  grain  snow  under  or 
rattle  loose  overripe  In  the  wind,  the  hay  dry 
out  so  there  1b  nothing  left  but  straws. 
■  The  boss  Is  so  busy  In  the  city  playing 
profit  and  loss.  WeU,  who  cares  anyway. 
Besides,  the  Johnny  Carson  show  is  in  color 
and  its  thirty  below  outside  and  the  house 
is  warm. 

When  It  Is  time  to  harvest  the  hay  and 
the  sickle  bar  rattles  from  loose  teeth  In  the 
mower,  let  the  boss  see  It,  hear  It.  He  will 
think  It's  broken,  he  knows  no  better.  The 
teeth  can  be  tightened,  but  Instead  he  will 
think  It  Is  time  to  trtkle  off  the  five  hundred 
doUar  mower  for  a  five  thousand  doUar 
swather.  The  boss  likes  the  idea  anyway. 
A  swather  is  a  status  symbol  among  bis 
neighbors,  makes  him  feel  big  as  he  brags 
at  the  bar.  Now  the  hundred  ton  of  hay  has 
t5,0(X)  divided  into  Its  cost  not  to  mention 
labor.  Hay  and  cows  sell  for  more  and  more 
each  year,  cows  need  hay  to  make  the  winter. 

The  small  old-time  farmer  made  the 
mower  go,  still  does.  He  budgets. 

Along  comes,  pardon  the  expression.  Dude. 
He  doesn't  know  the  dffference  between  a 
combine  and  a  thrashing  machine;  between 
a  backwards  calf  and  a  forwards  one.  The 
cow  dies,  the  calf  dies,  trying  to  turn  the 
backward  calf  out  of  the  womb.  He  asks  the 
veterinarian  why.  The  vet  shakes  his  head, 
shrugs  his  shoulders  and  says:  "Better  caU 
me  next  time  when  you  are  calving.  Back- 
wards caU."  Vet  bill  added  to  loss  of  cows  and 
calves.  Added  to  cost  of  beef. 

The  old  breed,  which  my  father  and  myself 
and  many  others  are,  would  have  been  up 
at  3  a.m.,  would  have  by  ourselves  gone  In 
against  the  pressure  of  the  womb  up  to  our 
shoulders  inside  the  cow,  got  a  hold  of  the 
calf's  front  legs,  turned  the  calf  around 
and  puUed  It  out  all  in  rhythm  with  the 
contractions  of  the  cow.  By  4  ajn.  we  would 
be  mothering  up  the  calf,  holding  his  wob- 
bly head  under  the  udder  and  with  a  teat  in 
Its  mouth,  be  moving  the  calf's  jaws  teaching 
it  to  suck,  while  the  cow  mooed  on  In  ap- 
proval; and  not  like  the  dudes  the  next 
morning  hooking  a  chain  around  the  dead 
cow's  leg  and  draggling  it  off  somewhere  with 
their  new  tractor  to  rot  and  fiU  the  air  with 
waste. 

Consequently,  the  dude  heads  on  a  colli- 
sion course  with  bankruptcy.  If  it  (the  farm 
Isn't  Just  a  tax  dodge  to  him)  doesn't  pay 
off,  he  has  two  choices :  sell  the  whole  chtmk 
of  land  at  a  higher  price  than  he  paid  for 
it  to  land  speculators  or  another  dude.  Or 
subdivide.  He  likes  living  on  the  land  and 
playing  the  part  even  though  he  plays  the 
part  poorly.  So  he  decides  to  subdivide.  Maybe 
he  starts  with  a  section  or  two  of  land.  His 
figuring  goes:  "Well,  I'll  sell  forty  acres  in 
increments  of  ten  acre  lots  at  a  thousand  an 
acre."  He  puts  it  on  the  market  and  to  his 
amazement  it  sells.  Then  he  again  has 
money.  "Oh  boy  I"  Time  to  buy  a  new  car,  new 
combine,  swather,  tractor  and  even  hire  a 
man  to  run  them,  and  in  not  too  long  of  a 
time,  he  Is  once  again  on  that  same  colli- 
sion course  with  bankruptcy.  Better  sub- 
divide again;  it  will  be  easier  this  time  be- 
cause the  road  Is  now  decent  and  people 
have  moved  In.  A  community  has  started,  caU 
it  the  Sunrise  Community.  Put  up  a  big  sign 
that  says  "come  and  Join  us,  acreage  for 
sale."  They  do  and  they  do  and  they  do. 


On  a  small  scale  this  seems  all  very  fine. 
But,  back  your  way  up  and  look  at  It.  Get 
your  people  to  subtract  all  the  ten  acre,  five 
acre  tracts  alone  (not  even  the  forty  acre 
ones)  sold  this  year  alone,  and  subtract  it 
from  the  amount  of  total  useable  land.  It  will 
give  you  a  headache. 

Perhaps  one  could  argue  that  the  land  la 
still  useable  although  It  Is  subdivided.  What 
use  is  made  of  ten  acre  tracts.  It  is  a  place 
to  have  the  kids  run  around  in.  We  don't 
eat  kids.  It  Is  a  place  to  build  a  house.  We 
don't  eat  houses.  It  is  a  place  to  have  a  horse 
or  two  or  three;  have  to  buy  hay  then,  but 
that  doesn't  matter.  Just  raises  the  cost  of 
beef  is  all;  raising  the  cost  of  hay,  subtract- 
ing the  fields  to  grow  it  in.  We  don't  eat 
horses  yet,  although  a  few  people  are  con- 
sidering it.  In  Korea  and  Viet  Nam,  they  eat 
dogs,  horses,  cats  and  rats.  Where  are  we 
going  to? 

My  wife,  four  year  old  son  and  myself  took 
a  vacation  this  last  winter.  We  drove  from 
Livingston,  Montana  to  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico  to  Los  Angeles.  As  we  drove  along,  we 
played  a  game.  One  of  us  would  pick  horses 
to  count,  another  sheep,  and  the  first  one 
to  ten  counting  in  g^ups  won.  Near  any 
large  metropolitan  area  from  fifteen  thou- 
sand up,  you  could  see  horses,  horses,  and 
more  horses.  To  find  cows  you  had  to  drive  a 
long  ways.  Denver,  Colorado  Is  an  example. 
We  drove  over  sixty  mUes  south  and  beyond 
Denver  proper  to  count  one  cow.  I  remember 
well  as  I  had  cows.  Sheep  were  even  less  fre- 
quent and  horses  almost  always  won  no  mat- 
ter where  we  went. 

Direct  result  of  multiple  subdivision.  In 
California,  orange  groves  I  had  seen  on  an 
earlier  visit  are  now  housing  projects.  In- 
dustrial sites  or  burled  by  freeways. 

It  Is  time  to  reoonnolter. 

I  have  stated  a  problem. 

I  have  stated  a  cavise. 

I  wish  I  could  give  something  more  than 
an  abstract  solution.  Maybe  freeze  the  sale 
of  land.  Let  the  subdivision  occur  only  in 
places  where  it  Is  already  siirveyed  down  to 
ten  acre  plots.  There  are  a  lot  of  lots  on  ten 
acres. 

Somehow  get  the  old  farmers  to  hold  on. 
Make  It  flnanclally  possible  for  the  farm- 
ers' sons  to  carry  on.  We  are  the  only  ones 
who  can  produce  economical  food.  If  the 
teachers  of  agriculture  were  so  good  they 
would  stUl  be  farming,  not  teaching.  Dont 
have  us,  the  farmers'  sons,  forced  into  the 
city  because  we  cannot  afford  the  cost  of 
a  farm.  We  are  not  happy  at  other  guilds, 
other  jobs.  Some  are;  let  them  go. 

What  good  Is  a  color  T.V two  cars 

and  tons  upon  tons  of  gadgetry  If  there  U 
a  food  shortage? 

The  land  goes  under,  rich  fertile  river 
bottom  land,  for  utility  dams.  What  good  Is 
electricity  without  food?  The  utUltles  hold 
a  strong  lobby.  They  gain  more  strength  by 
threatening  shortage.  The  land  goes  under 
in  many  ways  and  It  makes  me  sad  and  makes 
me  afraid. 

Perhaps  If  people  were  made  aware  of  the 
growing  shortage  of  useable  land  they  would 
hold  off,  but  perhaps  it  would  only  make  a 
rush  on  the  bank,  the  bank  of  land  which 
provides  our  food. 

In  Russia  I  read  that  they  are  finding  out 
that  the  big  commimal  farms  don't  work. 
The  fertile  Ukraine,  bread  basket  of  the 
world,  is  not  fertile  when  a  man  cannot 
own  his  own  land.  They  are  buying  our 
wheat  now.  I  hear  they  are  giving  the  land 
back  to  the  farms.  Their  farmers  will  pro- 
duce under  democracy.  In  ten  years  or  less 
we  will  be  buying  their  wheat. 

The  big  corporate  farms  In  our  country 
will  always  be  an  uneconomical  way  to  grow 
food  as  they  were  In  Russia.  The  big  corpo- 
rate farm  Is  the  place  where  the  subdlvldmg 
should  be  taking  place  but  not  on  a  ten  acre 
basis,  but  rather  of  a  size  and  proportion 
a  farm  famUy  might  live  on.  If  it  Is  a  tax 
loss  they  shouldn't  mind  just  giving  it  to 
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you,  but  they  won't.  Tax  loss . . . 
I  just  don't  know. 

Farming  on  a  small  scale,  small 
a  highly  learned  and  skilled 
corporates     the     knowledge     of 
plumbing,   electrical   work, 
chanlcal  knowhow  and  veterlnar' 
takes  a  sense  of  timing  one  can 
by  the  doing.  When  to  plant, 
gate,  mow,  plow,  and  harvest, 
and  lamb  gelt  is  due. 

You  are  a  wise  man,  have  w^lse 
counsel. 

Fanners,  farmers'  sons  are  wise 
We  have  a  gift,  a  talent,  a 
not  alone   In  this  knowledge 
young  strong  men  know  what  I 
were  bom  into  and  trained  for 
at  least.  We  go  to  the  cities, 
and  are  as  fools  here.  With  hands 
as  a  wrench,  we  wither  away  In 
businesses. 

What  an  Incredible  waste  of 
soxirce;  knowledge  slipped  away 
gone  forever,  unless  .  .  . 

I  am  completely  helpless  to 
of  this.  I  hope  and  pray  you  are  not , 

If  I  can  be  of  any  help.  I 
dlsp>o8al. 

Respectfully  yours. 

ElAKL 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presideit, 
the  protracted  and  intensive 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention 
attention  has  been  paid  to  ceitain 
tions  which  have  been  criticized 
ponents  of  the  convention.  The 
this  careful  attention  have 
understandings    recommended 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relatlotis 
could  clear  up  any  alleged  ambi^lties 
the  language  of  the  convention 

The  first  understanding  deals 
definition  of  genocide  In  article 
convention  as  any  of  certain 
mitted  with  intent  to  destroy, 
or  in  part,  a  national,  ethnical, 
religious  group,  as  such.  •   * 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relajtlons 
plicitly  stated  that  it  "had  no 
problem    with    the    meaning 
words,"  it  recommended  an  un4erstand 
Ing  which  stipulated  that  the 
article  n  were  performed   "it] 
manner  as  to  effect  a  substantial 
the  group  concerned." 

This  first  understanding  en^phaslzes 
the  importance  of  the  word 
article   n.   The   committee   no 
"basic  to  any  charge  of  genoc 
be  the  intent  to  destroy  an  entire 
because  of  the   fact  that  it 
tain  •   •   •  group,  in  such  a  mjinner 
to  affect  a  substantial  part  of 
There  is  no  genocide  unless 
destroy  the  group  as  a  group 
Thus,  such  actions  as  school  bus^g, 
control  clinics,  lynchings.  polic 
with  respect  to  the  Black  Panthers 
the  incidents  at  My  Lai.  do  no; 
tute  genocide  under  the  terms  of 
vention.  contrary  to  what  opponents 
the  convention  would  have  us  bflieve 

The  convention  requires  an 
destroy  a  group  as  such,  and  if 
tent  is  not  present,  the  killing  ol 
individuals  cannot  be  construed 
Ing  within  the  purview  of  the 
Convention. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  notify 
convention  without  delay,  in 


Xaif.  dodg* . . .  reaffirm  this  Nation's  commitment  to  the 
principles  of  international  law  and 
justice. 

EFFECT  OF  BUDGET  REDUCTIONS 
ON  SOCIAL  WORK  EDUCATION  AT 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  MISSOURI 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration  has  announced  its  in- 
tention to  phase  out  during  fiscal  1974 
those  training  programs  for  social  work- 
ers and  vocational  rehabilitation  and 
aging  specialists  administered  by  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

The  President's  budget  requests  funds 
only  for  continuation  grants  to  those 
currently  receiving  assistance.  No  new 
awards  are  to  be  made. 

Severe  rediHJtlons  are  also  being  pro- 
posed In  training  programs  administered 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health. 

These  budget  reductions  are  part  of 
a  general  policy  decision  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  to  eliminate  sup- 
port for  specialized  training  in  a  num- 
ber of  professional  disciplines  on  the 
theory  that  adequate  support  will  be 
available  through  general  student  aid 
programs. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  Dr.  J.  F.  X.  Paiva  which 
describes  the  effect  that  the  elimination 
of  Federal  support  would  have  on  the 
program  of  the  School  ol  Social  Work 
at  the  University  of  Mlssourl-Colimibla. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tho  Record, 
sis  follows : 

TJNivxRsrrY  or  Missoubi-Coldmbia, 

Columbia,  Mo.,  March  13. 1973. 
Hon.  Thomas  Eagleton, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Eagleton:  As  someone  who 
Is  deeply  interested  in  and  committed  to  the 
meeting  of  human  needs  within  the  State  of 
Missouri  and  the  nation,  you  must  be  quite 
distressed  over  the  unanticipated  cuts  In 
federal  funds  directed  to  these  purposes. 
Programs  of  service  delivery  and  training  of 
professionals  and  paraprofessionals  In  many 
disciplines  concerned  with  human  resources 
may  be  greatly  reduced  and  In  some  In- 
stances eliminated.  While  no  one  will  dis- 
agree with  the  need  to  have  a  continuing 
research  and  evaluation  component  related 
to  program  funding  to  Insure  the  best  pos- 
sible use  of  resources,  the  arbitrary  discon- 
tinuance or  reduction  of  programs  on  a 
purely  fiscal  basis  seems  Uloglcal. 

The  School  of  Social  Work  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri-Columbia  is  the  only 
public  Institution  In  this  state  which  edu- 
cates professional  social  workers  at  the  Mas- 
ter's level.  Graduates  from  the  program  have 
traditionally  assumed  leadership  roles  In 
many  of  the  state's  public  and  private  or- 
ganizations and  institutions  concerned  with 
social  welfare.  Our  undergraduate  majors  In 
social  work  are  increasingly  filling  positions 
of  direct  service  delivery.  The  rise  of  inter- 
est in  social  work  as  a  career  as  demon- 
strated by  choice  of  a  major  among  college 
undergraduates  has  Increased  100%  In  the 
past  two  years  at  this  Institution.  Manpower 
studies  indicate  an  ever-increasing  need  for 
such  personnel  at  all  educational  levels. 

A  large  number  of  our  students  have  only 
been  able  to  receive  their  education  through 
the  provision  of  federal  funds  In  the  form 
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of  training  grants  which  support  tralneeships 
and  faculty.  We  have  very  recently  been  in- 
formed that  these  grants  will  all  be  termi- 
nated either  on  June  30.  1973  or  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  project  pterlod — in  most  In- 
stances  by  June  30,  1974.  Funds  for  the  train- 
ing grants  come  from  either  Social  and  Re- 
habilitation Services  or  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health.  The  effects  of  the 
withdrawal  of  these  fimds  on  the  education 
of  professional  social  work  personnel,  man- 
power supply,  state  public  and  private  social 
welfare  Institutions  and  the  residents  of  the 
State  of  Missouri  is  almost  impossible  to 
estimate. 

In  order  to  provide  you  with  some  facts 
about  the  anticipated  effects  of  the  funding 
cuts  on  the  program  of  the  School  of  Social 
Work  at  the  University  of  Missouri-Colum- 
bia, two  enclosures  have  been  made:  1)  a 
copy  of  a  letter  to  the  Region  vn  Office  of 
HEW  concerning  the  Immediate  impact  of 
the  projected  budget  cut  of  the  SRS-Train- 
ing  Grant  for  the  period  of  7/1/73  to  6/30/74 
and  2)  a  fact  sheet  developed  to  outline  the 
progressive  loss  of  tralneeships  and  faculty 
support  from  both  SRS  and  NIMH  If  current 
plans  are  realized. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  materials  will  be  of 
maximum  use  to  you  In  your  efforts  to  re- 
store and  Improve  funding  for  the  human 
services  programs.  If  we  can  be  of  help  in 
providing  any  additional  Information,  please 
contact  us  Immediately.  We  would  appreci- 
ate you  keeping  in  touch  with  us  on  the 
situation  as  it  is  appropriate. 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  F.  X.  Paiva,  Ph.  D.. 

Director. 

Univxesttt  of  MissoTmi — Colttmbia, 

ColumlHa,  Mo.,  February  8, 1973. 
Mr.  Ralph  Rogers, 

Regional  Manpower  Development  <fr  Training 
Specialist,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation  and    Welfare,   Federal  Building, 
Region  VII.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Dear  Ms.  Rogxss:  This  Is  In  response  to  our 
telephone  conversation  of  February  5,  1973, 
at  which  time  you  advised  us  of  the  decision 
to  provide  no  new  stijjends  and  to  commen- 
sxu-ately  reduce  faculty  support  under  Section 
426  of  our  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services 
Social  Work  Training  Grant.  We  feel  that  It 
Is  of  urgent  Importance  to  apprise  you  of  the 
anticipated  effects  of  such  an  action  on  the 
program  of  the  School  of  Social  Work  at  the 
University  of  Missouri-Columbia. 

The  School  of  Social  Work  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri-Columbia  has  for  a  pe- 
riod of  years  taken  the  leadership  role  In 
social  work  education  In  the  State  for  meet- 
ing the  manpower  needs  for  the  development 
of  human  resources  and  for  the  development 
of  professional  educational  programs  In  both 
public  and  private  educational  Institutions. 
In  the  new  grant  proposal  which  we  de- 
veloped last  year,  we  Indicated  the  fact  that 
the  School  has  developed  a  new  curriculum 
which  is  to  be  implemented  In  the  fall  of 
1973.  Tho  thrust  of  this  effort  Is  to  educate 
students  to  have  a  beginning  professional 
competence  at  the  bachelor's  level,  and  for 
assumption  of  leadership  roles  In  social  wel- 
fare at  the  master's  level.  Part  of  the  data 
upon  which  this  plan  was  developed  came 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  and  Its  projection  of  manpower 
needs.  In  accord  with  the  priorities  estab- 
lished concerning  the  need  for  bachelor  level 
personnel  shared  with  us  by  your  staff  last 
February,  we  took  considerable  effort  to 
strengthen  that  aspect  of  our  program.  This 
can  easily  be  seen  by  our  reallocations  of  sti- 
pend money  received  to  provide  for  addi- 
tional undergraduate  faculty  and  student 
support. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  the  mission  of  the 
University  m  providing  educational  leader- 
ship to  the  State,  a  great  deal  of  consulta- 
tion has  been  given  by  the  School  of  Social 
Work   to   a   number   of   State   and   private 
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schools  In  developing  their  social  work  pro- 
grams. A  series  of  negotiations  have  taken 
place  In  an  effort  to  develop  a  consortium 
arrangement  between  the  University  School 
of  Social  Work  and  other  geographlcaUy  re- 
lated schools  which  would  capitalize  on  the 
strengths  of  each  and  conserve  resources  of 
all  at  the  same  time.  Of  particular  Impor- 
tance has  been  the  work  with  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity which  has  a  large  group  of  minority 
students  who  currently  have  no  social  work 
program  and  are  highly  desirous  of  enter- 
ing this  career  which  could  be  possible 
through  a  consortium  plan. 

If  the  reduction  of  resources  which  you 
Indicated  to  me  take  place  It  will  mean:  (1) 
a  loss  of  vitally  needed  student  support  and 
an  Immediate  effect  on  the  manpower  sup- 
ply of  both  bachelors  and  masters  degree 
professionally  educated  social  work  person- 
nel; (2)  a  loss  of  faculty  support  which  will 
hinder  the  implementation  of  a  new  curric- 
ulum geared  toward  a  generallst  practi- 
tioner skilled  In  developing  local  conMnunlty 
resources  by  and  for  Its  citizens  and  helping 
established  Institutions  become  more  re- 
sponsive to  changing  needs;  (3)  reduce  the 
capacity  of  the  University  to  provide  educa- 
tional leadership  to  a  number  of  educational 
Institutions  developing  social  work  programs 
of  their  own. 

We  hope  some  way  can  be  fovmd  to  modify 
the  anticipated  action  to  reduce  these  so- 
cial work  training  funds.  If  you  find  that 
more  specific  data  would  be  of  assistance  to 
you  in  conveying  the  Impact  of  this  plan  on 
our  educational  program  please  contact  us 
Immediately. 

Very  truly  yOTu«, 

Mabiltn  E.  Maddux, 

Project  Director. 
J.  F.  X.  Patva,  Ph.  D., 
Director,  School  of  Social  Work. 


Fact  Sheet 

1.  Current  and  Projected  Federal  Sup- 
port— (Funded  through  H.E.W.) 

Student  tralneeships 

1972-73   38 

1973-74   18 

1974-75    6 

1975-76 — —  0 

Faculty  positions 

1972-73    4.7 

1973-74   3.0 

1974-75    - 1.0 

1975-76   0 

Clerical  positions 

1972-73  — 2.0 

1973-74 2.0 

1974-75  0.6 

1975-76  0 

In  the  past  decade.  80  7o  of  graduate  stu- 
dents in  social  work  have  required  some  form 
of  flnancial  support  for  the  two  years  re- 
quired to  complete  the  course  of  study.  In 
1972-73  only  55%  were  able  to  obtain  assist- 
ance and  many  well  qualified  and  promising 
candidates  were  forced  to  withdraw  for  lack 
of  funds.  If  the  projected  reductions  are  car- 
ried out,  the  percentage  of  a  normal  sized 
class  who  can  expect  assistance  next  year 
will  drop  to  22%  and  no  monies  will  be  avail- 
able the  following  school  term.  Most  drasti- 
cally effected  will  be  minority  group  appli- 
cants and  married  male  students  since  they 
are  least  likely  to  have  private  resources  to 
finance  their  education. 

2.  Current  Allocation  of  Tralneeships 
SRS     (Rehabilitation,     Child     Welfare, 

Aging)  __ 16 

NIMH— Aging  (Geriatric  services,  nurs- 
ing faciUties) - 4 

NIMH— Corrections  (Probation/parole, 
Juvenile  courts,  correctional  Institu- 
tions)     6 


NIMH  Psy/Medlcal  (Hospital  social  work 
community  mental  health,  mental 
hospitals 13 

Total   38 

In  Missouri  all  of  the  foregoing  are  priority 
need  areas  for  professionally  trained  man- 
power. The  proposed  reduction  In  federal 
support  poses  the  alternatives  of  either  a 
curtailment  of  professional  services  or  a  large 
Infusion  of  scarce  state  revenues  to  maintain 
what  Is  already  an  austerity  program. 


DISABLED  AMERICAN  VETERANS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  March 
of  1972  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
had  the  opportimity  to  appear  for  the 
first  time  before  the  Senate  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee.  To  the  DAV  this  was 
a  very  significant  event  because  It 
marked  the  culmination  of  a  long  effort 
on  the  part  of  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans to  have  created  in  the  Senate  a 
committee  especially  for  veterans'  pro- 
grams. For  a  number  of  years  Disabled 
American  Veterans  has  sponsored  legis- 
lation calling  for  a  Senate  resolution  for 
the  purpose  of  the  creation  of  the  com- 
mittee of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  serve 
as  chairman.  I  think  that  It  might  be 
interesting  for  us  to  pause  for  a  moment 
to  review  some  of  the  most  recent  ac- 
complishments of  this  fine  organization 
of  disabled  men  and  women. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  you  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans is  an  organization  comprised  of 
nearly  400,000  disabled  veterans  who  suf- 
fered disability  due  to  disease  or  injury 
incurred  during  military  service.  For 
more  than  52  years  DAV  has  been  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  our  Nation's 
disabled  men  and  women  who  have  in- 
curred their  disability  in  the  defense  of 
this  Nation.  In  this  Chamber  there  are 
members  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans who  by  virtue  of  their  military 
service  are  eligible  for  membership  in 
this  select  group  of  ex-servicemen  and 
women.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that 
you  are  also  aware  of  the  fine  service 
program  of  the  DAV.  In  each  regional 
office  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
you  will  find  a  staff  of  national  service 
officers  fully  trained  and  knowledgeable 
as  to  all  benefits  that  are  available  to 
all  veterans.  Let  me  emphasize  that  the 
DAV  service  program  Is  available  to  ve't- 
erans  whether  or  not  they  are  eligible 
for  membership  in  the  DAV.  Indeed  a 
great  deal  of  the  efforts  of  national  serv- 
ice officers  are  related  to  providing  a 
service  to  veterans  who  are  not  eligible 
for  membership  in  the  DAV. 

In  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
returning  servicemen,  both  disabled  and 
nondisabled,  DAV  has  recruited  young 
Vietnam  veterans  to  serve  the  organiza- 
tion in  the  fulfillment  of  its  mission  "to 
provide  a  service  second  to  none"  and 
available  throughout  the  Nation  in  each 
regional  office.  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans has  a  staff  of  221  national  service 
officers  of  which.  Mr.  President,  129  are 
Vietnam  veterans.  This  organization 
realizes  the  need  and  necessity  of  having 
service  officers  who  understand  the  cur- 
rent and  the  today  problems  of  the  dis- 
abled veteran.  Most  of  these  Vietnam 
disabled  veterans  who  are  beginning  their 
careers  as  national  service  officers  have 
gone  through  the  campaigns  of  Vietnam. 


These  young  ex-servicemen  know  the 
Vietnam  veteran  and  imderstand  his 
problems.  This  is  why  DAV  has  built  a 
staff  of  national  service  officers  for  the 
future  and  this  Is  why  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  national  service  officers  of  this 
organization  are  Vietnam  veterans.  All 
129  of  these  Vietnam  veterans  have  ex- 
perienced training  under  career  national 
service  officers  that  go  all  the  way  back 
to  World  War  n.  Each  trainee  must  go 
through  a  period  of  18  months  of  study 
before  he  can  become  an  accredited 
representative  of  this  organization. 

Before  I  outline  for  you  the  increased 
responsibilities  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  has  assumed  during  the  past 
several  years,  I  would  just  like  to  point 
out  for  you  their  record  for  the  yesu: 
ending  June  30,  1972.  Disabled  American 
Veterans  assisted  our  Nation's  disabled 
veterans  In  recovering  monetary  awards 
amoimting  to  $297,822,857.17.  This  is  a 
national  figure.  DAV  national  service  offi- 
cers during  this  same  time  made  135,686 
rating  board  appearances;  203,463  dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  dependents  were 
personally  interviewed  by  this  staff. 
Throughout  the  Nation  these  national 
service  officers  reviewed  a  total  of  289,216 
case  files.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  effective- 
ness of  a  trained  attorney-in-fact  taking 
in  hand  a  disabled  veteran's  case  file  is 
in  many  cases  one  of  the  most  important 
events  that  assists  the  disabled  Vietnam 
veteran  on  his  return  to  civilian  life. 
For  it  is  through  the  efforts  of  these  na- 
tional service  officers  that  the  avenues  of 
rehabilitation  are  first  made  available  in 
many  instances  through  the  technical 
abilities  of  these  trained  men  and  women 
In  the  DAV. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
review  for  you  very  briefly  the  expansion 
of  programs  that  Disabled  American 
Veterans  has  more  recently  offered  in  ad- 
dition to  all  the  services  that  I  have  out- 
lined for  my  colleagues  today.  Beginning 
in  1969  Disabled  American  Veterans 
made  available  a  scholarship  program  for 
the  children  of  service-connected  dis- 
abled veterans  whose  parents  could  not 
afford  them  a  college  education.  The  be- 
ginning of  the  program  was  September, 
1969  and  as  of  now  80  young  men  and 
women  throughout  this  Nation  have  been 
awarded  a  DAV  Scholarship.  As  of  Sep- 
tember. 1972,  71  are  still  in  the  pro- 
gram. Begirming  with  the  fall  term  of 
this  year  a  new  group  of  students  will 
enter  into  the  program.  I  should  empha- 
size, Mr.  President,  that  these  service- 
connected  veterans  do  not  have  to  be 
members  of  the  DAV  in  order  for  their 
children  to  participate  in  this  program. 

A  few  years  ago.  Disabled  American 
Veterans  became  aware  of  the  tragedy 
and  hardships  that  were  being  inflicted 
upon  this  membership  as  a  result  of  nat- 
ural disasters,  such  as  hurricanes,  tor- 
nadoes, earthquakes,  and  the  like.  As  a 
result  of  these  disasters  DAV  established 
a  disaster  program  to  determine  whether 
or  not  such  a  program  could  be  mean- 
ingful and  effective  in  time  of  natural 
disasters  that  might  be  visited  upon  its 
membership.  Recently.  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  has  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  disaster  program  should 
be  made  available  to  all  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans  whether  or  not 
they  are  members  of  the  DAV. 
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Effective  January  1,  this  yea-,  1973, 
Disabled  American  Veterans  has  inaugu- 
rated a  new  program  which  no  veteran's 
organization  on  a  national  level  Has  ever 
attempted.  It  is  a  program  to  hJlp  dis- 
abled veterans  during  periods  of  emer- 
gency when  they  most  need  somelclnd  of 
financial  assistance  to  see  them  ttirough 
these  troubled  times.  As  you  know,  Mr. 
President,  sometimes  the  machliery  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  ijeqioires 
lengthy  periods  of  time  In  order  to  keep 
up  with  disabled  veterans'  compenfeatlons 
and  In  particular  to  pay  the  vetetan  the 
total  rating  to  which  he  Is  entitled  by 
virtue  of  hospitalization  and  iervlce- 
connected  disability.  In  many  Initances 
disabilities  of  disabled  veterans  Increase 
radically  and  requires  adjustments  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  Jrating 
agencies  all  of  which  likewise  tak^s  time. 
Meanwhile,  the  family  has  to  ekt,  the 
rent  has  to  be  paid,  the  utilities  iave  to 
be  paid,  and  this  Is  where  DAV'i  relief 
program  becomes  an  Important  sciirce  of 
emergency  financial  aid.  I  mlghf  point 
out,  this  is  another  duty  that  hi  been 
added  to  the  responsibilities  ofJDAV's 
national  service  officers  because  tftey  are 
responsible  for  administering  thite  fund 
throughout  the  Nation 

Several  years  ago  Disabled  ._ 
Veterans  became  interested  in  p] 
Involving  children  who  suffered  C( 
tal  disabilities  or  who  suffered  f  n 
abilities  incurred  by  disease  or 

The  leaders  of  the  Disabled  Al, 

Veterans  believed  that  much  of  tjie  ex- 
perience they  had  acquired  by  virtue  of 
their  service-connected  disability ;  might 
be  passed  on  to  these  young  people  to  help 
them  adjust.  Thus  it  was  that  DiiV  be- 
came Involved  In  a  partnership  wl  h  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  so  that  these  young 
children  could  have  the  opportunity  to 
experience  scouting  within  the  Units  of 
their  disablement. 

As  a  result  of  this  effort  large  num- 
bers of  handicapped  scouting  units  spon- 
sored by  DAV  chapters  have  become 
available  to  our  Nation's  thousands  of 
disabled  children  who  can  benefii  from 
the  experience  of  scouting  In  silte  of 
their  handicap. 

Mr.  President.  Disabled  America  i  Vet- 
erans continues  to  receive  the  supi  lort  of 
the  American  public.  Through  their  na- 
tional solicitation  program  for  funds 
Disabled  American  Veterans  has  been 
able  to  carry  on  all  the  programs  of 
which  I  have  spoken  today,  but  there  Is 
a  second  source  of  strength  whicli  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  need  in  addi- 
tion. If  they  are  going  to  continue  I  o  be  a 
successful  organization  for  the  benefit 
and  welfare  of  the  disabled  veteran  and 
that  is  membership.  While  it  Is  tru  b  that 
Disabled  American  Veterans  has  rrown 
tremendously  in  the  past  several  years. 
It  Is  likewise  true  that  this  organisation 
can  benefit  from  a  greater  membership 
of  those  who  are  eligible  to  belc^g  to 
this  distinguished  group. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  present  meinber- 
shlp  of  this  organization  Is  nearly  400,- 
000  strong  but  It  should  be  much  gi  eater 
Certainly  the  programs  of  the  DAV  de 
serve  the  serious  consideration  of  a  1  dis- 
abled veterans  In  this  Nation.  Cer  ;alnly 
the   greater   membership   the   Disabled 
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American  Veterans  can  achieve  the  more 
eloquent  they  can  be  In  sponsoring  the 
cause  of  the  disabled  veterans  of  this 
country.  Most  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  axe 
acquainted  with  the  fine  efforts  of 
Charles  Huber,  the  organization's  na- 
tional director  of  legislation.  I  would  sug- 
gest, Mr.  President,  that  Chet  Huber  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  legislative  repre- 
sentatives of  veterans'  organizations  that 
have  been  working  closely  with  my  staff 
of  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, but  no  matter  how  capable  and  no 
matter  how  eloquent  Chet  Huber  and 
his  staff  can  be  In  furthering  the  cause 
of  disabled  veterans,  a  healthy  member- 
ship of  the  DAV  must  be  behind  him  if 
he  is  going  to  continue  to  achieve  the 
kind  of  success  that  is  so  necessary  to- 
ward the  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  the 
disabled  veteran. 


VOTER  REGISTRATION  ACT 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
Senate's  consideration  of  S.  352  ap- 
proaching, I  want  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  some  very  pertinent 
testimony  favoring  voter  registration  by 
mail  presented  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  during 
hearings  March  16.  I  refer  to  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  David  N.  Dlnklns.  who  Is 
president  of  the  Board  of  Elections  of 
the  city  of  New  York. 

Interestingly,  Mr.  Dlnklns  observed 
that  "mall  registration  tightens  security 
on  registration  rather  than  relaxing  it." 
This,  he  said,  results  from  the  fact  that 
the  permanent  staff  of  the  Board  of 
Elections  in  New  York  City  Is  more  com- 
petent to  check  registrations  than  are 
volunteers  or  part-time  helpers  whose 
total  knowledge  of  the  registering  citizen 
Is  most  often  derived  from  no  more  than 
a  2-mlnute  personal  exposure. 

Even  more  basic,  however,  is  Mr.  Dlnk- 
lns' statement.  In  behalf  of  the  board  he 
heads,  that — 

It  Is  our  contention  that  participation  In 

the  electoral  process  Is  an  absolute  right 

not  a  privilege  bestowed  by  government. 

Basic  to  the  guarantee  of  that  right  Is 
the  adoption  and  Implementation  of  the 
phUosophy  that  the  ability  to  cast  a  ballot 
In  an  easy  and  convenient  fashion  Is  a  pub- 
lic, governmental  obligation.  The  Individual 
citizen  should  not  have  that  burden — it  Is  a 
public  obligation,  not  a  private  obligation. 

With  that  philosophy,  which  Is  wide- 
ly shared  in  our  society  and  in  this 
Chamber  as  well,  it  foUows  that,  as  Mr 
Dlnklns  told  the  committee — 

It  must  be  recognized  that  registration 
should  not  be  used  as  a  means  of  restricting 
the  number  of  persons  that  vote. 

Too  often,  registration  procedures  do 
work  to  restrict  participation  in  our  elec- 
toral processes.  S.  352  would  establish  a 
system  whereby  registration  woxild  be 
made  easier,  thus  opening  access  to  the 
polling  place  for  many  millions  of 
Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  Mr.  David  N. 
Dinldns  to  which  I  have  referred  in  my 
remarks  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Testimont  of  David  N.  DnnuNs  on  Vom 
Registration  Biu,  S.  352 
Mr.  Chairman,  Senators,  I  deem  It  a  privi- 
lege to  have  the  opportunity  to  testify  be- 
fore this  Committee  before  which  have  come 
many  with  unquestioned  expertise  In  the 
field  of  Voter-Registration  and  the  election 
process  generally.  May  I  state  at  the  outset, 
that  I  do  not  profess  to  be  such  an  expert 
but  that  there  are  some  things  I  believe  to 
be  fundamental  and  about  which  there  can 
be  no  compromise. 

I,  my  fellow  Commissioners  (our  Board 
consists  of  two  Republicans — William  P.  Lar- 
kln  and  J.  J.  Dubersteln,  and  two  Demo- 
crats— Qumerslndo  Martinez  and  myself), 
the  administrators  and  other  members  of  our 
staff  are  grateful  for  this  forum.  Although 
there  may  be  limited  differences  as  to  spe- 
cifics there  Is  a  consensus  among  all  the 
Commissioners  that  a  system  of  mall  regis- 
tration such  as  Is  provided  In  S.  352  Is  highly 
desirable.  In  fact,  desperately  needed. 
It  Is  our  contention  that  participation  in 

the  electoral  process  Is  an  absolute  right 

not  a  privilege  bestowed  by  government. 

Basic  to  the  guarantee  of  that  right  Is 
the  adoption  and  Implementation  of  the 
philosophy  that  the  ability  to  cast  a  baUot 
In  an  easy  and  convenient  fashion  Is  a  pub- 
lic, governmental  obligation.  The  Individual 
citizen  should  not  have  that  burden — it  Is 
a  public  obligation,  not  a  private  obligation. 
Our  law  requires  that  In  order  to  vote  one 
must  first  regUter  to  vote.  To  this  end.  It 
must  be  recognized  that  registration  should 
not  be  used  as  a  means  of  restricting  the 
number  of  persons  that  vote.  That  was  once 
the  apparent  purpose  of  registration  and 
although  It  Is  no  longer  so  Intended,  such 
restriction  U  often  the  effect  of  our  system 
of  registration. 

In  the  1968  Presidential  Election,  only 
59.1%  of  the  New  York  State  voting  popula- 
tion actuaUy  went  to  the  polls.  This  number 
was  even  less  than  the  national  figure  of 
60.1%.  In  the  1972  election,  with  approxi- 
mately 139  million  Americans  potentially  eli- 
gible to  vote,  less  than  76.200,000  actually 
voted,  or  76%  of  the  approximately  one  hun- 
dred mUIlon  who  are  registered  nationally. 
Note  that  this  76%  of  those  who  are  regis- 
tered represents  only  54.5%  of  the  total  po- 
tentlaUy  eligible  voting  population.  New 
York's  statistics  for  the  1972  presidential 
election  are  as  low  as  the  national  average. 

Non-reglstratlon  Is  an  acknowledged  na- 
tional scandal  In  a  country  possessing  a  great 
national  heritage  as  a  participatory  democ- 
racy. As  has  been  noted  here  before,  recent 
elections  in  Europe  have  tiu-ned  out  72% 
of  the  qualified  electorate  In  Britain  (consid- 
ered low  there);  75%  In  Ireland;  76%  in 
Canada;  80%  In  Prance;  87%  In  Sweden  and 
Denmark.  We  in  the  United  States,  and  par- 
ticularly we  In  the  Empire  State,  suffer 
greatly  by  comparison. 

The  difficulties  Involved  In  registering  to 
vote  would  appear  to  explain  the  dlscrepaa- 
cles  between  voter  turnout  In  the  United 
States  and  Europe. 

While  many  believe  that  so-called  voter 
apathy  Is  mainly  responsible  for  lack  of 
greater  voter  participation,  I  do  not  agree.  I 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  made  oy 
Senator  McGee  as  he  opened  hearings  on  a 
series  of  bUls  focusing  on  voter  registration 
in  October  of  1971  when  he  said  In  part: 

"It  also  seems  somewhat  hypwcrltlcal  to 
me  for  these  who  hold  the  privilege  of  politi- 
cal office  or  Influence  to  call,  on  the  one  hand, 
for  feasible  participation  by  all  citizens  In 
the  affairs  of  state  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
retaining  barriers  which  restrict  and  in  some 
cases  prevent  voting. 

"A  Gallup  poll  taken  In  December.  1969, 
concluded  that  It  was  not  a  lack  of  Interest 
but  rather  the  residency  and  other  registra- 
tion qualifications  that  proved  to  be  the 
greatest  barrier  to  wider  voter  participation 
In  our  nation." 
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In  New  York  City,  fire-house  and  mobile 
registration  efforts,  and  the  use  of  volunteer 
Inspectors  or  registrars  In  the  communities  of 
our  city,  conceived  and  Implemented  by  the 
late  great  Maurice  J.  OTlourke,  and  the  vol- 
imteer  or  community  registration  continued 
even  now  by  the  Board  of  Elections  headed 
until  last  July  by  Commissioner  Larkln,  and 
now  by  me.  have  produced  great  Increases  In 
the  number  of  registered  voters.  Last  year, 
we  registered  453.000  In  this  fashion.  But 
this  Is  not  a  satisfactory  system.  Oiir  State 
constitution  and  State  laws  require  bi-parti- 
san registrars  which  greatly  Ulmts  our  abil- 
ity to  register  people  with  volunteer  regis- 
trars because  only  about  one-tenth  as  many 
of  the  members  of  the  Republican  Party  In 
the  City  volunteer  as  do  members  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party.  Consequently  there  Is  great  dif- 
ficulty In  providing  bi-partisan  teams  of  reg- 
istrars. We  can  do  much  better.  It  is  possible 
to  reach  most  of  the  potentially  eligible 
voters  by  a  system  of  mall  registration. 

We  have  proposed  to  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  a  system  of  mall  registration  on 
a  very  simple  card  form  that  would  be  easUy 
avaUable,  at  each  office  of  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions, at  public  buildings  such  as  the  offices 
of  Social  Service  Department,  and  Post  Of- 
fice; at  private  commercial  places  such  as 
banks,  utUltles  and  telephone  company 
offices.  This  form  could  as  well  be  Included 
In  public  or  governmental  mailings,  and  pri- 
vate mailings.  Including  maUlngs  of  Income 
tax  returns,  welfare  checks,  telephone  and 
utility  bUls. 

It  woiild  be  mailed  to  any  office  of  the 
Board  of  Elections  for  processing  by  teams 
of  employees  who  meet  the  bi-partisan  re- 
quirement of  our  State  Constitution.  Enroll- 
ment that  Is.  designation  by  the  registrant 
of  a  party,  could  be  handled  on  the  same 

form. 

Such  a  system  would  be  no  more  sus- 
ceptible to  fraud  than  the  system  we  now 
employ.  ^  ^  . 

I  include  the  full  text  of  a  statement 
concerning  mall  registration  contained  In  a 
•'Preliminary  Report  and  Recommendations 
for  Legislation  for  Consideration  by  the  1973 
Legislation  Session  of  the  Joint  Legislative 
Committee  to  Make  a  Study  of  the  Election 
Law  and  Related  Statutes"  dated  Decem- 
ber 15.  1972.  While  I  may  not  agree  com- 
pletely with  each  element  of  the  premise 
there  stated,  I  certainly  concur  generally 
with  the  conclusion  that  maU  registration  Is 
workable  and  desirable  In  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  by  Including 
this  statement  Is  that  such  a  plan  Is  deemed 
to  be  feasible  for  the  entire  State  Including 
rural  upstate  communities  that  are  largely 
Republican  as  well  as  urban  centers  that  are 
largely  Democrats.  The  Joint  Legislative 
Committee  Chairman,  and  the  both  houses 
of  our  State  Legislature  as  well  as  the  Gov- 
ernor are  members  of  the  Republican  Party. 

State  or  New  York — Joint  Legislative 
Committee  on  Election  Law 

PROPOSAL  for  a  STSTEM  OF  TTNTPORM   MAIL 
REGISTRATION    AND   ENROLLMENT 

The  present  system  of  voter  registration 
In  the  state  of  New  York  has  proved  to  be  a 
failure  and  voters  are  Inconvenienced  and 
frequently  denied  the  right  to  vote. 

The  existing  system  of  permanent  personal 
registration  requires  a  citizen  to  physically 
appear  before  a  board  of  election  Inspectors, 
either  on  the  days  of  local  registration,  or  at 
the  offices  of  the  board  of  elections  on  ap- 
proximately 250  other  days  of  the  year. 

To  relieve  the  inconvenience  caused  by 
this  system  the  concept  of  "mobile"  or  "side- 
walk" registration  has  been  developed  in 
recent  years  as  an  expansion  of  the  perma- 
nent personal  registration  system.  These 
registration  programs  have  generally  been 
Implemented  by  utilizing  untrained  and 
unqualified   personnel.   All   reports   seem   to 


Indicate  the  programs  do  not  work  effectively 
creating  additional  confusion  and  error. 

Voter  registration  has  been  made  a  politi- 
cal football.  Rather  than  being  a  means  of 
bringing  the  citizen  Into  the  electoral  process, 
registration  drives  are  used  by  Insurgent 
groups  and  others  to  create  spurious  Issues 
based  on  claims  that  select  categories  of 
citizens  are  being  denied  their  right  to  vote. 
Traditionally,  voter  registration  drives  ap- 
pear to  benefit  the  Democratic  party  and  the 
Insurgent  groups  within  It. 

This  Committee  feels  the  goal  la  to  remove 
the  registration  process  from  their  political 
arena.  Only  In  this  way  can  our  citizens  ob- 
tain a  free  access  to  the  electoral  process 
without  fear  or  outside  pressure  to  act. 

A  statewide  system  of  mall  registration  to 
be  adopted  In  place  of  the  existing  system. 
Such  a  system  would  accomplish  the 
following: 

1.  Facilitates  the  registration  of  voters  In 
upstate  areas,  where  the  poor  and  elderly 
have  difficulty  travelling  the  long  distances 
required  to  vote. 

2.  Eliminates  registration  as  a  political 
Issue.  Registration  would  be  restored  to  Its 
proper  focus  within  the  content  of  a  citizens 
right  and  duty  to  participate  In  the  electoral 
process. 

3.  Permits  additional  time  to  check  and 
verify  the  validity  of  registrations  filed. 

4.  Lingual  problems  are  eliminated. 

5.  Substantial  cost  savings  can  be  accom- 
plished. 

Mall  registration  provides  a  simple  system 
within  the  understanding  of  all  people.  A 
widely  distributed  application  form  C'luld 
be  provided.  The  application  would  be  de- 
signed to  elicit  only  Information  personally 
known  to  applicant  and  needed  by  the  board 
of  elections  to  verify  the  qualifying  facts 
such  as  residence  and  age. 

The  Identity  of  applicant  and  his  signa- 
ture would  be  verified  by  responsible  Indi- 
viduals In  the  community  who  are  readily 
identifiable.  This  group  could  Include  town 
and  city  clerks,  county  committeemen,  union 
representatives,  employers,  notary  publics, 
bank  officers,  and  such  public  employees 
(welfare  case  workers)  as  deemed  appropri- 
ate. The  applicant  would  prove  his  Identity 
through  means  such  as  personal  knowledge 
of  the  verifying  officer,  a  driver's  license 
and/or  Information  available  to  the  verifying 
officer  such  as  employer's  records  and  check- 
ing account  signature  cards.  The  verifying 
officer  would  also  be  requested  to  confirm 
such  other  Information  contained  In  the  ap- 
plication of  which  he  has  knowledge  or  pre- 
viously recorded  Information  In  his  files. 
Thus,  an  employer  could  confirm  the  individ- 
ual's address,  duration  of  residency,  social 
security  number  and  physical  description. 

Applications,  when  completed,  would  be 
mailed  to  the  board  of  elections  by  applicant. 
Upon  receipt,  applications  would  be  exam- 
ined and  processed  by  a  qualified  and  trained 
bipartisan  board  of  central  registration  In 
the  same  manner  as  presently  provided  for 
new  and  absentee  registrations.  In  those 
cases  deemed  appropriate,  the  board  would 
order  voter  check  procedures  as  presently 
required  for  new  and  absentee  registrations. 
This  Includes  the  verification  of  an  appli- 
cant's residence  by  an  appropriate  peace 
officer  or  board  employee. 

Registrations  under  the  system  would  be 
"permanent"  as  at  present. 

Except  for  changing  the  actual  process  of 
registration,  all  other  aspects  of  the  present 
registration  system  would  be  retained,  basl- 
callv  unchanged.  Registration  and  enrollment 
lists  would  be  maintained  and  processed  In 
the  same  manner.  The  mall  check  and  can- 
cellation for  failure  to  vote  for  two  consec- 
utive elections  would  still  apply. 

Lists  of  new  registrants  are  presently  re- 
quired to  be  furnished  each  Republican  and 
Democratic  county  chairman.  This  part  of 
the  present  system  would  be  modified  to  re- 
quire the  participation  of  the  political  par- 


ties In  the  verification  process.  The  political 
party  would  be  required  to  challenge  or  ac- 
cept the  qualifications  of  any  applicants 
within  a  fixed  period  of  time  of  the  submis- 
sion of  the  name  to  It.  This  would  also  elimi- 
nate voter  challenges  at  the  polling  place,  ex- 
cept for  circumstances  arising  after  the  date 
of  registration.  A  new  role  for  the  party  orga- 
nization and  county  conunltteemen  Is  also 
created. 

Under  this  system  of  mall  registration  no 
local  registration  days  will  be  needed.  Thus 
the  days  of  local  registration  can  be  elimi- 
nated or  reduced.  This  alone  could  result  In 
tax  savings  In  excess  of  five  million  dollars 
annually. 

This  proposal  for  uniform  system  of  mall 
registration  can  also  be  modified  to  apply  to 
all  other  elections  In  the  state  which  require 
registration. 

Since  1964  we  have  used  every  conceivable 
method  within  our  law,  and  many  which 
stretched  the  law  to  Its  limits,  to  register 
our  citizens.  We  have  used  fire-house  regis- 
tration, mobile  registration,  sidewalk  regis- 
tration, and  registration  conducted  by  con- 
cerned community  and  ethnic  groui>s.  In 
this  we  have  utilized  both  paid  and  volunteer 
registrars.  The  extent  of  these  undertakings 
have  been  expanded  each  year  with  Increas- 
ingly encouraging  results  until  last  year  when 
we  were  able  to  register  some  453.000  new 
voters.  However,  I  must  confess  that  this  Is 
probably  the  maximum  we  can  hope  for 
under  the  present  system  In  any  year  vvlthout 
changes  In  the  law.  For  Instance,  we  were  able 
to  conduct  our  volunteer  registration  effort 
on  Sundays,  we  could  greatly  Increase  our 
yield.  (There  Is  legislation  now  pending  in  our 
State  Legislature  that  would  remove  the  pro- 
hibition In  our  present  law  against  regis- 
tration on  Sundays.  Further,  the  Board  of 
Elections  itself  has  brought  suit  In  the 
United  States  District  Court  seeking  to  have 
the  subject  statute  declared  unconstitu- 
tional.) But  after  the  voter  attrition  due  to 
death  etc.  was  deducted  from  the  total  regis- 
tered m  1972  (some  800,000  when  the  number 
registered  at  local  registration  Is  Included) 
that  number  Is  reduced  to  about  500,000 
come  January.  1973.  We  can  therefore  antici- 
pate, no  matter  what  methods  we  use  under 
the  present  law,  that  we  will  have  a  constant 
non-registered  36  to  40%  of  our  otherwise 
qualified  population  In  New  York  City. 

The  Inadequacy  of  results  of  this  method 
Is  equalled  or  surpassed  by  the  defects  and 
shortcomings  which  attend  Its  operation.  In 
order  to  conduct  a  registration  drive  which 
win  reach  Into  every  neighborhood  and 
reach  every  group  In  a  city  of  over  eight 
million,  there  must  be  a  work  force  of  tens 
of  thousands  over  whose  actions  and  conduct 
the  328  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Board  of 
Elections  could  not  possibly  maintain  Inti- 
mate control.  The  result  Inevitably  Is  that 
a  number  of  these  temporary  part-time  and 
often  voluntary  registrars  do  not  accurately 
transcribe  the  Information  they  receive  from 
the  registrant  or  they  do  not  timely  transmit 
the  completed  forms  to  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions. These  errors  are  refiected  on  Election 
Day  In  legitimately  registered  citizens  per- 
haps being  deprived  of  a  vote  because  of  the 
absence  of  their  records  of  registration  at 
the  poUlng  place.  The  potential  for  error 
cannot  be  overlooked  under  such  a  loosely 
supervised  process  and  It  Is  a  constant  sub- 
ject of  attention. 

Mall  registration  provides  the  following 
elements  whose  remedial  qualities  are  self- 
evident. 

If  the  citizen  fills  out  his  own  registration 
form  and  certifies  by  his  signature  to  the 
correctness  of  the  information  It  shows,  the 
danger  of  error  In  transcription  Is  elimi- 
nated. Since  delivery  Is  to  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions directly  by  mall  from  the  registrant, 
the  registrant  Is  personally  accountable  for 
the  accuracy  of  the  form. 

The  permanent  staff  of  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions are  much  more  competent  to  check  the 
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veracity  of  the  facts  and  the  auU  lentlclty  of 
the  signature  on  a  mailed  reglst^tlon  form 
from  other  publicly  available  gotemmental 
and  business  records  than  Is  a  v  )limteer  or 
paid  registrar  or  Inspector  w  loee  total 
knowledge  of  the  registering  cltls  en  Is  most 
often  derived  from  no  more  thin  a  two- 
minute  personal  exposure.  Thus,  mall  reg- 
istration tightens  security  on  leglstratlon 
rather  than  relaxing  It. 

If  the  registering  citizen  malls  the  com- 
pleted form  directly  to  the  Boaii  of  Elec- 
tions, there  will  be  no  danger  of  careless  or 
Intentionally  mlsforwarding  or  no  i-forward- 
ing  to  their  proper  destination.  The  Board 
of  Elections  promptly  receiving  th  e  registra- 
tion cards,  there  is  assurance  tha  they  will 
be  processed  and  in  the  proper  po  lllng  place 
as  authority  for  the  citizen  to  caj  t  his  vote 
on  Election  Day. 

The  direct  maU  of  registration  forms  by 
the  registrant  means  that  reglstntlon  only 
becomes  a  fact  when  the  Board  o;  Elections 
actuaUy  receives  the  completed  dily  signed 
form.  This  permits  the  very  wldeit  dlsslml- 
natlon  of  blank  registration  forns  without 
any  fear  of  compromise  or  fraud.  Govern- 
mental utUlty  and  many  buslneai  maUlngs 
can  contain  forms  with  Invitations  to  the 
recipient  to  receive  them.  They  can  be  made 
avaUable  at  all  government,  banks  and  pub- 
lic utility  offices.  In  this  way  the  .taturation 
effect  which  Is  the  one  element  lalsslng  m 
present  registration  systems,  can  be  ob- 
tained. Also  the  privacy  afforded  by  maU 
registration  In  fllUng  out  the  form  s  obviates 
the  timidity  which  often  prevents  the  poor 
and  less  educated  from  appearing  1 3  publicly 
relate  their  personal  Information  to  their 
more  advantaged  fellow  citizens. 

There  is  no  danger  of  Inadvertent  or  fraud- 
ulent voting  twice  by  the  reglstrai  t  execut- 
mg  two  registration  forms  under  ttnall  reg- 
istration. As  long  as  the  citizen  Blls  both 
forms  out  correctly,  they  wUl  And  their  way 
mto  the  same  record  binder  destined  for 
the  one  polling  place,  so  that  the  Board  of 
Elections  can  simply  destroy  the  duplication 
to  prevent  multiple  voting.  As  now  If  a  reg- 
btrant  dishonestly  registers  under  t  different 
^,M^  or  address,  the  security  checks  would 
disclose  that  and  only  then  would  lorrectlve 
or  penal  action  be  made  necessarj 
.■„?on®  *l*»»"o'»al  advantage  ensues  from 
maU  registration".  Under  present  system 
the  motivation  which  often  impes  volun- 

tlon  drive  Is  to  qualify  to  vote  as  many 
citizens  as  they  can  who  they  know  wUl 
vote  for  a  certain  candidate.  ThJ.  results 
not  in  saturation  sollclUtlon  for  regUtra- 
t«°;  "^^ifil  ^  *^»  8oal,  but  selectlvrcan- 
vaaslng  with  limited  results.  With  this  selec- 
l\lt  «»^jasslng  there  U  likewise  Uentiflca- 
^^^n-  ^*  candidate  with  the  registration 
T^^  t^**  sonietlmes  downright  canvassing 
wh^h  l^^?^  ^°"  *^»  non-partl*n  spirit 
which  should  embue  the  effort  tTenfran- 

^^  ^'®.7°°*.  '^^°  *"  entitled  and  desires  to 
vote.  Mail  registration  on  the  broci^est  pos- 
sible scale  would  eliminate  the  partisanship 
!^2  ««l«;"'lty  Which  deprecates  the  spirit 
and  effectiveness  of  the  existing  registration 
drives  for  more  voters.  Hiaurauon 

One  final  point  to  be  made  Is  not  control- 
ling but  is  worthy  of  weighted  consideration. 
That  Is  the  question  of  expense.  last  year 
our  Local  Registration  cost  the  City  of  New 

«,'"o«fPP^'"™**«'y  W.l  15,000  and  realized 
261.393  registrations  during  the  f c  ur  days 
It  was  conducted.  That  means  for  ev;ry  such 

lmf^![°^^  !*  "*"*  *^^  *^"y  approklmately 
ll^  K»^  '"  ^  no:'-Presldentlal  vear  when 
the  public  interest  Is  far  less  but  oar  over- 
head is  the  same,  the  cost  per  reglitrant  Is 
peater.)  Fortunately,  as  I  mentioned  earlier 
In  addition  some  453.000  were  reglssered  bv 
volunteer  effort,  obviously  at  a  far  lesser 
rate. 

Some  have  estimated  that  with  the  use 
of  mail  registration  the  cost  per  r€glstrant 
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would  be  twenty-flve  to  fifty  cents.  In- 
cluding cost  of  printing,  postage  and  proc- 
essing. We  are  aware,  of  course,  that  unless 
the  entire  registration  system  were  by  trum 
we  would  probably  be  obliged  to  maintain 
two  record  systems  and  two  ballot  systems. 
We  could  not  have  elections  on  otir  present 
voter  machines  without  seperate  machines 
for  federal  and  state  elections  or  In  the  al- 
ternative, a  new  type  machine  designed  to 
accommodate  each.  Practically  however.  New 
York  State  would  In  aU  probabUlty  adopt  the 
federal  mall  registration  system  and  of  course 
S.  352  provides  for  some  subsldllzation.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  am  not  troubled  by  this  prob- 
lem. It  does  not  defy  resolution. 

We  find  the  subject  bUl,  8.  352,  to  be 
generally  satisfactory  but  we  make  these 
observations : 

Section  404  should  take  Into  considera- 
tion that  in  some  political  subdivisions  of 
states,  the  election  officials  are  an  even  num- 
ber with  equal  representation  of  the  two 
major  parties.  A  deadlock  would  provide 
obvlovis  problems.  In  such  an  event,  there 
should  be  some  alternative. 

Section  406,  while  providing  In  subsection 
(E)  that  there  Is  no  time  limit  ux>on  the 
general  avallabUlty  of  registration  forms  In 
post  offices,  etc..  directs  the  mailing  at  the 
time  of  the  general  election  only.  Of  coiu-se, 
for  many  of  us  the  primary  election  Is  the 
determining  election.  Perhaps  there  should 
be  such  a  maUlng  In  January,  if  only,  one 
distribution,  with  forms  readily  available 
throughout  the  year.  Better,  of  course,  would 
be  a  mall  distribution  in  January  and  again 
near  the  time  of  the  general  election.  Also 
whenever  the  mailing  of  forms  to  postal 
addresses  Is  to  be,  there  should  be  some  limit 
or  cut-off  date  for  receipt  by  the  Board  of 
Elections  of  the  registration  form  in  order 
to  aUow  sufficient  time  for  processing 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  State  of 
New  Tork  for  Its  fine  work  m  all  areas  of 
the  election  process.  There  should  be  no 
need  for  an  organization  such  as  the  League 
in  the  sense  that  there  should  be  no  need 
for  the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  (NAACP),  Congress 
of  Racial  Equality  (CORE),  or  the  ySitl- 
Defamation  League.  There  should  be  within 
the  Board  of  Elections  a  weU-staffed  public 
information  bureau  that  would  continually 
advise  the  public  In  an  objective  fashion 
and  encourage  voter  registration  and  voter 
participation. 

th^*-.'^*"°°*^  Municipal   League  observes 
that     The   way   information    Is   dJatributed 
to  voters  bears  a  subtle  relationship  to  the 
equal  opportunity  afforded  each  voter    The 
experienced  well-educated  citizen  may  have 
many  sources  of  information  on  candidates 
aj^d  Issues  Involved  in  an  election.  The  mul- 
titude of  candidates,  the  voting  mechanism, 
the  form  of  ballot  present  little  problem  to 
him.  He  knows  of  the  behavior  that  U  ex- 
pected of  him  at  the  polls  as  to  Identlflca- 
tion.  pulling  of  the  levers,  rules  against  loi- 
tering, etc.  The  presence  of  party  workers 
or  even  police  may  not  disturb  him    These 
conditions  may  bewilder  the  Inexperienced 
voter  sufficiently  to  confuse  him  when  he  goes 
to  the  polls,  or  even  deter  him  from  gettlne 
there.  The  kinds  of  Information  dlssimlnated 
to  voters  and  methods  of  distribution  are 
therefor  an  Important  part  of  efforts  to  In- 
sure uniform  voting  opportimlty."  I  concur 
unequivocally  and  agree  that  the  minimum 
information  made  available  by  the  Board  of 
Elections  in  simple  written  form  should  In- 
clude— 

Who  Is  eligible  to  vote; 

When  voting  wUl  take  place  and  where; 

Procedure  for  casting  ballots; 

Understandable  explanation  of  ballot  is- 
sues; 

Names  of  candidates  up  for  election  and 
offices  they  seek; 


Services  available  to  voters,  including  chal- 
lenging procedures; 

Explanation  of  the  function  of  the  poll 
workers  the  voter  is  likely  to  encounter. 

If  we  are  really  serious  about  the  election 
process,  and  the  desire  to  have  maximum 
participation  In  it,  such  information  must 
be  made  readily  avaUable  by  the  Board  of 
Elections. 

The  passage  of  S.  352  Into  law  shoiUd,  in 
New  York  City  at  least,  have  the  very  bene- 
ficial effect  of  making  available  funds  for 
such  purposes  in  addition  to  its  main  thrust 
of  greatly  Increasing  the  slzo  of  the  electorate. 


THE  URBAN  PARKLAND  HERITAGE 
ACT 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  session  I  introduced 
S.  12,  tlie  Urban  Parkland  Heritage  Act, 
which  would  substantially  increase  the 
Federal  Government's  commitment  to 
funding  parks  and  recreational  facilities. 
I  have  recently  received  copies  of  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  San  Diego  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  and  the  Citizen's 
Advisory  Board  of  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Resources  in 
support  of  S.  12. 

Mr.  Roger  Honberger.  San  Diego 
County's  Washington  representative,  in- 
dicated in  his  letter  to  me  that  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  regional  park  sys- 
tem of  San  Diego  showed  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  acquire  35,000  acres  in  the 
county  to  meet  the  demands  of  more 
than  15  miUion  expected  visitors  In  the 
year  1980.  Under  the  current  law  and 
certainly  under  the  current  administra- 
tion's policies,  the  rapidly  increasing 
open  space  needs  of  our  major  centers  of 
population  are  likely  to  go  unmet.  S.  12 
would  provide  $5  billion  over  the  next  5 
years  for  the  acquisition,  development, 
and  management  of  open  space  lands. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ters and  resolutions  from  the  Citizen's 
Advisory  Council  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Environmental  Protec- 
tion and  from  the  San  Diego  Coimty 
Board  of  Supervisors  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

County  of  San  Ddeoo, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  12.  1973. 
Hon.  Harbison  A.  Whjjams,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Williams:  On  February  13, 
1973,  the  San  Diego  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors passed  a  resolution  in  support  of  S.  12, 
the  Urban  Parkland  Heritage  Act  of  1973, 
which  you  Introduced  on  January  4,  1973.  A 
copy  of  this  resolution  is  enclosed  for  your 
reference. 

I  have  also  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  Regional 
Parks  Implementation  Study  for  the  County 
of  San  Diego  which  was  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  on  April  19.  1972.  The 
Study  indicates  that  over  35,000  acres  of  land 
must  be  acquired  in  the  County  of  San  Diego 
to  meet  the  demands  of  more  than  15  million 
expected  visitors  to  San  Diego  regional  parks 
in  the  year  1980.  The  Urban  Parkland  Heri- 
tage Act  would  encourage  general  purpose 
local  governments  to  Implement  environ- 
mentally sound  urban  development  plans 
through  Federally  assisted  acquisition  and 
maintenance  of  recreational,  conservation, 
and  scenic  areas. 
As  the  sponsor  of  this  legislation  and  a 
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member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs,  I  know  you  wUl  be 
urging  prompt  and  favorable  consideration  of 
this  Important  legislation.  If  I  can  be  of  any 
assistance  to  you  or  your  stalf,  please  let 
me  know. 

Sincerely, 

Roger  F.  Honberger, 
Deputy  Administrative  Officer. 

Resolution  Re  Endorsement  of  an  Urban 
Parkland  Heritage  Corporation  To  Pro- 
viDi  Funds  for  the  Acquisition,  Develop- 
UENT,  Operation  and  Maintenancx  or 
Open-Space  Land 

On  motion  of  Supervisor  Craven,  seconded 
by  Supervisor  Brown,  the  following  resolu- 
tion is  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  the  Coimty  of  San  Diego. 

Whereas,  the  Urban  Parkland  Heritage  Act 
of  1973  has  been  introduced  Into  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  the  text  of  the  proposed  act  em- 
bodies San  Diego  Coxinty  planning  goals  and 
objectives;  and 

Whereas,  enactment  of  the  Act  would  ben- 
efit the  present  EUid  future  citizens  of  San 
Diego  County  by : 

(1)  assisting  local  governments  in  devel- 
oping a  balanced  urban  environment, 

(2)  preventing  the  spread  of  urban  blight 
and  deterioration, 

(3)  encouraging  more  economic,  environ- 
mentally sound  urban  development, 

(4)  assisting  in  preservation  of  historically 
or  architecturally  significant  areas  and  prop- 
erties, 

(6)  helping  provide  necessary  recreational, 
conservation  and  scenic  areas. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  hereby 

1.  Endorses  the  Urban  Parkland  Heritage 
Act  of  1973, 

2.  Directs  its  Legislative  Representative  to 
transmit  certified  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  Honorable  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  Senate  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs,  to  the  Honorable 
Harrison  A.  Williams,  United  States  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  and  to  the  Honorable  Daniel 
Rostenkowskl,  United  States  Representative 
from  Illinois. 

Passed  and  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors of  the  County  of  San  Diego,  State 
of  California,  this  13th  day  of  February,  1973. 
by  the  following  vote: 

Ayes:  Supervisors  Walsh.  Brown,  Conde, 
Bear  and  Craven. 

Noes:  Supervisors  None. 

Absent:  Supervisors  None. 

Departuent  of 

Environmental  Resources, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  March  13. 1973. 
Hon.  Harrison  Williams, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  Enclosed  Is  a 
resolution  unanimously  passed  at  the  Febru- 
ary 20.  1973  meeting  of  the  Citizens'  Advisory 
Coimcil  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Environmental  Resources.  The  resolution 
deals  with  the  Urban  Parkland  Heritage  bill 
you  sponsored  in  the  Senate. 

The  Citizens'  Advisory  Council  Is  concerned 
that  present  funding  arrangements  wlU  not 
adequately  finance  the  construction  of  park 
facilities  In  and  around  major  urban  areas, 
and  we  feel  that  passage  of  the  Urban  Park- 
land Heritage  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
eliminating  this  possibility.  We  support  you 
In  your  efforts,  and  have  mailed  letters  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Congressional  Delegation 
encouraging  them  to  vote  for  the  passage  of 
the  biU. 
Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  O.  McClosket, 

Executive  Director, 
Citizens'  Advisory  Council. 


Whereas,  Pennsylvania's  growing  metro- 
politan regions  need  the  physical  and  spirit- 
ual breathing  space  of  new  parks; 

Whereas,  competing  social  needs  (hoiislng, 
police,  schools)  vie  for  shrinking  tax  dollars 
in  Pennsylvania's  urban  areas,  many  of  which 
face  fiscal  deficits; 

Whereas,  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  and  is,  under  Secretary  Ooddard's 
direction,  attempting  to  expand  park  oppor- 
tunities— particularly  abutting  urban  areas; 

Whereas,  the  "Urban  Parkland  Heritage  Act 
of  1973"  introduced  In  this  session  of  Con- 
gress would  provide  not  only  acquisition  costs 
but  park  maintenance  and  planning  and  op- 
erating funds  (grants  and  loans)  up  to 
$5  billion  over  the  next  five  years,  with  spe- 
cial concern  for  low  income  and  poverty 
areas; 

Whereas,  categorical  federal  open  space  ac- 
quisition funding  has  been  replaced  by  rev- 
enue sharing; 

Now,  this  20th  day  of  February,  1973,  be  it 
hereby  resolved,  that  the  CAC  of  one  DER, 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  supports  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  with  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  be  sent  to  all  members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Congressional  delegation  and  to 
Senator  Harrison  Williams  and  Congressman 
Dan  Rostenkowskl  sponsors  of  similar  bills  in 
the  Senate  and  the  House. 


NO-FAULT  VERSUS  NO-PAULT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  every  once 
in  awhile — as  President  Harry  Truman 
demonstrated  so  well — a  father  can  no 
longer  fight  the  temptation  to  speak  out 
for  a  child  he  thinks  is  being  terribly 
maUgned. 

Senator  Magnuson  succumbed  recent- 
ly in  answering  criticisms  of  S.  354 — 
the  national  no-fault  auto  insurance 
bill.  Today  I  too  have  caved  in. 

The  issue  upsetting  me  today  centers 
on  figures  being  used  by  a  combination 
of  nine  insurance  companies  to  argue 
that  their  bUl— tagged  the  "Camelback 
bill" — would  be  a  worthy  substitute  for 
S.  354. 

Let  me  refresh  your  memory.  Last 
December,  top  executives  of  nine  In- 
surance companies — ^Allstate,  Firemen's 
Fund,  Hartford  Insurance  Company  of 
North  America,  Kemper,  Liberty  Mu- 
tual, Nationwide,  State  Farm,  and  Trav- 
elers— met  at  the  Camelback  Inn  In 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

The  details  of  this  meeting  were 
spelled  out  in  a  very  comprehensive  and 
excellent  story  by  Laurence  Stem  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  March  18,  1973.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  story 
and  a  press  release  from  Senator  Mag- 
NTJSON  rebutting  the  various  attacks  on 
the  bill  be  inserted  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
Camelback  meeting,  the  companies 
agreed  to  push  for  a  modified  no-fault 
"joint  industry"  bill  in  the  legislatures 
of  some  20  States. 

The  Camelback  bill  would  allow  acci- 
dent victims  a  maximum  of  $5,000  In 
medical,  wage  loss  and  other  economic 
benefits  from  their  own  company — re- 
gardless of  fault.  Law  suits  would  be  per- 
mitted when  medical  bills  exceeded  $1,000 
or  there  was  permanent  Impairment,  dis- 
flgurement,  or  death. 


In  hearings  before  the  Commerce 
Committee  last  month,  the  companies 
Justified  their  plan  with  statistics  from 
one  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion's auto  compensation  studies. 

These  figures  are  the  issue  today. 

Representatives  of  Allstate,  State 
Farm,  and  Kemper  told  the  Commerce 
Committee  the  DOT  study  showed: 

The  niunber  of  Injured  persons  with  eco- 
nomlc  loss  in  excess  of  $5,000  was  1.6  per- 
cent of  all  injured  persons.  The  number  of 
Injured  persons  with  economic  loss  In  ex- 
cess of  $25,000  was  one-tenth  of  l  percent. 

Against  those  figures,  indeed,  the  in- 
dustry bill  would  seem  to  handle  the  bulk 
of  the  cases  with  dispatch.  But  the  fig- 
ures did  not  ring  true.  In  the  past  few 
years,  my  staff  and  I  have  thumbed 
through  the  DOT  study  so  much  that  we 
have  memorized  much  of  it.  Yet  we 
could  not  jibe  the  industry's  testimony 
with  what  we  knew  to  be  in  the  report. 

Enter  the  PubUc  Affairs  Newsletter— 
pubUshed  by  Kemper  Insurance  Co.  In 
the  Issue  of  February  20,  1973,  the  news- 
letter explained  that  these  figures  came 
from  a  "study  of  23,635  cases  in  which 
economic  loss  was  determined  with  great 
accuracy." 

The  study  Is  obviously  one  done  by 
Kemper— with  15  other  companies — for 
DOT  and  published  in  volumes  1  and  2 
"Automobile  Personal  Injury  Claims"  In 
1970. 

The  newsletter  went  on  to  explain: 

It  is  these  data  which  confirm  that  no- 
fault  plans  faUing  within  these  parameters 
are  Indeed  effective  no-fault  legislation. 

It  is  a  pretty  thought.  But— as  I  read 
the  study  cited— this  is  not  what  It 
shows. 

The  study  shows  economic  loss  until 
the  date  of  settlement.  In  other  words, 
that  is  the  loss  for  victims  imtil  18  to  24 
months  from  the  accident. 

It  omits  the  most  significant  loss  for 
those  seriously  injured:  loss  of  future 
earnings. 

In  another  volume  of  the  DOT  study 

"Economic  Consequences  of  Auto  Acci- 
dent Injuries"— we  find  that  for  the  ser- 
iously injured  and  killed,  lost  future 
earnings  made  up  63  percent  of  their 
losses. 

In  the  industry-conducted  study,  we 
learn  that  although  only  1.5  percent  of 
those  seriously  injured  or  killed  in  the 
study  had  losses  over  $5,000  at  settle- 
ment, this  group  suffered  more  than  30 
percent  of  the  total  loss  but  got  back  only 
17  percent  of  the  total  payment  dollars. 
This  inadequate  compensation  would 
continue  under  the  Camelback  plan. 

As  for  those  who  had  more  than  $25.- 
000  of  loss  at  settlement  time  at  the  end 
of  the  Une — imder  the  tort  system — they 
got  back  only  $1  for  each  $6  of  their  loss. 

Under  the  Camelback  plan  these 
people — not  their  insurance  company  or 
even  that  of  the  driver  who  may  have 
caused  the  accident — would  bear  the  ter- 
rible financial  burden  of  their  loss. 

The  Camelback  plan  would  solve  this 
by  offering  us  the  chance  to  buy  addi- 
tional coverage  to  handle  these  losses. 
May  I  remind  the  Senate  that  we  started 
down  this  long  road  to  auto  insurance  re- 
form because  consumers  today  cannot 
afford  auto  insurance  coverage. 
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If  we  keep  most  of  the 
the  present  system  and  merek' 
other  premium  on  top  of  whaf 
we  surely  will  have  worsened 
rected — the  problem  we  set 

Which  meirs  the  choices 
ously  injur  d  will  too  often  rejiain 
they  are  today:   Eat  the 
selves — meaning  a  lower 
ing — or  fall  back  on  welfare 
security  to  at  least  ease  it 
payer  picking  up  that  tab. 

Mr.  President,  one  out  of 
cars  in  this  Nation  is  involved 
cident  each  year.  The  accldiint 
threshold  to  the  chance  of  being 
1.5  percent  whose  losses  excited 
at    settlement    time.    Several 
thousand  persons  each  year 
threshold.  Right  now  they 
selves  caught  up  in  a  system 
humane,  ineflQcient.  and  unjust 

Much  as  I  would  like  to 
agreement  on  what  to  do  about!  this 
be  found  by  rallying  around 
back  plan  so  we  could  quit  ta(lking 
do  something.  I  cannct. 

The  figures  do  not  support 
elusion. 
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Insurers  Plan  No-Pault 
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(By  Laurence  Stern) 

It  could  have  been  the  setting 
leal    skit   on   the    work   ethic   In 
business — Arizona's  Camelback 
ranch-Style  opulence,  its  rambling 
golf  green  and  thwack  of  tennis 

In  this  leisurely  landscape 
December  the  top  executives  of 
nation's  leading  auto  Insurance 
among  them  such  giants  as  State 
state  and  Nationwide. 

The  occasion  was  the  private 
an  Industrywide  campaign  to 
of  federal  no-fault  Insurance 
this  session  of  Congress 

In  attendance  were  board 
Idents  and  senior  vice  presidents 
companies.  Because  of  Its 
of  Insurance  men  the  group  was 
by  some  Industry  Insiders,  "Clouc 

It  Is  the  elite  of  the  American 
ance   Industry,  an  Inner  council 
venes  from  time  to  time  on 
scendlng  Importance — matters 
to  take  up  in  normal  trade 
Dels. 

The  concern  this  time  was  the 
revival  of  the  federal  no-fault  bill 
by  Senators  Warren  O.  Magnuson 
and    Philip    A.    Hart    (D-Mlch.) 
been  narrowly  defeated  In  the 
year.  Companion  legislation  has 
duced  In  the  House  by  Rep 
(D-Callf.) 

Public  pressure  for  no-fault 
the   rise   because   of  growing 
the  costly  and  capricious  nature 
vailing  liability  system.  Under  no- 
was   the   promise   of   quick  and 
settlement  with  policyholders, 
who  caused  the  accident,  and  of 
mlums  as  well  as  elimination  of 
fees. 

The  ln.surance  Industry  Itself 
split  on  the  adoption  of  federa 
standards.  Nationwide  supported 
Hart  last  year  but  switched  to 
back  plan  this  year.  One  trade 
American  Insurance  Association, 
lined  up  tentatively  behind 

The  "big  nine"  companies  at 
back  meeting  are  highly  contented 
status  quo.  Collectively,  they  takj 
than  a  third  of  t^e  $16.5  billion  In 
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Profits  were  up  substantially  In  1972  and  loss 
pay-outs  were  down. 

The  Camelback  group,  unlike  many  of 
their  competitors,  do  their  underwriting 
through  their  own  forces  of  salaried  agents. 
This  enables  them  to  pick  the  cream  of  the 
risk  market,  people  with  good  driving  records 
who  would  look  presentable  In  court.  The 
companies  were  piling  up  large  profits  from 
Investment  of  their  cash  "floats" — the  re- 
serves piled  up  between  premium  pay-ins 
and  loss  pay-outs. 

But  the  companies  were  apprehensive  that 
federal  no-fault  standards  would  open  up 
auto  insurance  to  invasion  from  other  under- 
writing fields,  mainly  the  big  life,  health  and 
accident  Insurers,  Including  Blue  Cross,  who 
see  new  financial  allure  In  auto  Insurance 
under  no-fault  standards. 

And  so  In  the  eyes  of  the  Camelback  con- 
ferees there  was  enough  in  the  Senate  bill 
to  threaten  a  revolution  in  the  auto  insur- 
ance business. 

After  two  days  of  top-secret  deliberations, 
the  "Cloud  Nine"  group  emerged  with  what 
they  decided  should  become  the  industry's 
battle  plan  for  scuttling  Magnuson-Hart.  It 
was  hailed  as  the  "Treaty  of  Camelback"  and 
communicated  to  the  Industry's  three  major 
trade  associations. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting,  which  have 
been  described  with  some  asperity  as  the 
Camelback  Papers,  found  their  way  into  the 
unfriendly  hands  of  Sen.  Magnuson  and  Rep. 
Moss,  chairmen  respectively  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Commerce  Committees.  They  were 
promptly  referred  to  the  Justice  Department 
to  screen  for  possible  Eintltrust  violation. 

The  grand  strategy  adopted  at  Camelback 
was  to  bypass  Congress  by  pushing  for  a 
modified  no-fault  "joint  Industry"  bill  that 
would  be  lobbied  In  the  legislatures  of  ten 
target  states,  although  the  list  has  now  been 
expanded  to  20  states. 

The  difference  between  the  Magnuson-Hart 
and  the  industry  bills  are  major.  The  Camel- 
back measure  would  allow  policyholders  a 
maximum  of  $5,000  in  medical  and  economic 
benefits.  Under  Magnuson-Hart  there  would 
be  no  limit  on  "reasonable"  medical  expenses. 

The  Senate  bill  also  provides  reimburse- 
ment for  wage  loss  up  to  a  limit  of  (50,000 
at  a  monthly  rate  of  $1,000. 

The  industry  proposal  would  permit  law- 
suits when  medical  bills  exceed  $1,000.  The 
Senate  bill  eliminates  Iaws\ilts  altogether, 
except  in  cases  of  catastrophic  Injury,  such 
as  loss  of  a  limb  or  permanent  disfigurement. 

The  first  testing  ground  for  the  Camelback 
compact  was  the  Virginia  General  Assembly. 
It  turned  into  a  miserable  fiasco,  embarass- 
ing  to  all. 

The  Insurance  lobby  Introduced  the  In- 
dustry's bill  as  a  substitute  for  the  model 
no-fault  proposal  sponsored  by  Governor 
Linwood  Holton.  Then  the  trial  lawyers'  lobby 
dismembered  the  insurance  mens'  bill  and  re- 
wrote it  to  conform  to  the  interests  of  the 
lawyers,  who  are  among  the  most  vehement 
opponents  of  no-fault. 

"The  lawyers  gutted  the  no-fault  provi- 
sions of  our  bill  and  opened  it  up  to  the 
skies  on  legal  liability,"  acknowledged  one 
insurance  official.  "They  turned  otir  child  into 
something  we  could  no  longer  love  and  so 
we  had  to  turn  around  and  kill  It." 

The  spectacle  of  Insurance  reform  dying  in 
the  hand-to-hand  combat  between  competing 
lobbies  did  not  offer  a  reassuring  prospect 
for  dealing  effectively  with  the  issue  at  state 
level. 

The  $1,000  no-fault  threshold  in  the  Camel- 
back plan  would  cover  76  per  cent  of  the  law- 
suits now  being  filed  under  the  present  tort 
system.  But  nearly  60  per  cent  of  legal  fees 
growing  out  of  liability  practice  are  gen- 
erated by  cases  with  medical  losses  of  more 
than  $1,000.  according  to  the  DOT  study. 

F^irthermore.  the  government  study 
showed  that  in  serious  injury  cases  under 
the  liability  system  victims  recovered  a  far 


lower   proportion   of   their   economic   losses 
than  in  minor  cases. 

Few  issues  now  before  Congress  touch  the 
pocketbok  interests  of  so  large  and  diverse 
a  constituency.  The  prospect  of  injury  w 
liability  in  auto  accidents  afflicts  almost 
every  American  household. 

And  few  social  problems  have  been  so 
intensively  studied  by  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches  in  recent  years  as  the  pres- 
ent tort  liability  system  of  protecting  ac- 
cident victims. 

These  studies  have  come  to  the  common 
conclusion  that  the  fault  system  of  auto 
Insurance  is  a  massive  and  costly  mess.  In 
the  words  of  former  Secretary  of  "fransporta- 
tlon  John  A.  Volpe,  it  ".  .  .  ill  serves  the  ac- 
cident victim,  the  insuring  public  and  so- 
ciety. It  Is  inefficient,  overly  costly.  Incom- 
plete and  slow.  It  allocates  benefits  poorly, 
discourages  rehabilitation  and  overburdens 
the  courts  and  legal  system." 

Vol{)e  spoke  theoe  wards  nearly  two  years 
ago  after  completion  of  a  $2  million  study 
of  auto  insurance  performed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  The  DOT  Inquiry 
was  further  reinforced  by  another  exhaustive 
investigation  conducted  by  the  Senate  Anti- 
trust anl  Monopoly  Subcommittee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Hart. 

Hart's  inquiry  produced  11.000  pages  of 
hearing  transcript  that  became  a  damning 
indictment  of  auto  insurance  practices.  It 
formed  the  basis  for  the  Magnuson-Hart  bill 
that  is  pending  again  in  the  Senate. 

Last  month  a  coalition  of  diverse  Interest 
groups  formed  The  National  Committee  for 
Effective  No-Fault  and  hired  a  full-time 
Washington  lobbyist  to  campaign  for  passage 
of  Magnuson-Hart.  The  alliance  Includes  na- 
tional consumer  organizations,  auto  rental 
fleet  companies  such  as  Hertz  and  Avis,  the 
AFL-CIO.  the  Teamsters  and  the  truckers. 

Proponents  of  no-fault  learned  their  po- 
litical lesson  in  Congress  last  yew  when 
Magnuson-Hart  died  in  a  closely  divided  Sen- 
ate vote,  a  casualty  In  part  of  the  effective 
lobbying  of  the  American  Trial  Lawyers  As- 
sociation (ATLA). 

ATLA.  with  a  national  membership  of 
27.000  and  considerable  clout  In  state  legis- 
latures and  on  Capitol  Hill,  is  back  in  the 
fray  this  year  to  deploy  alongside  the  insiu- 
anc©  lobby  against  Magnuson-Hart. 

The  lawyers,  too,  have  engaged  a  full-time 
lobbyist.  Washington  attorney  Thomas  Ben- 
dorf,  an  amiable-mannered  veteran  In  the 
art  of  legislative  advocacy  who  describes  him- 
self as  an  "Aristotelian  and  Thomlst."  He 
speaks  reverently  of  preserving  the  poor 
man's  right  to  sue."  ATLA  reported  paying 
Bendorf  $100,000  last  year  to  finance  his  lob- 
bying operations  against  no-fault. 

Speaking  of  the  Magnuson-Hart  bill,  Ben- 
dorf asserts:  "It  Is  not  no-fault.  It  Is  no  re- 
sponsibility. That's  why  the  fleet  operators 
and  truckers  are  for  it.  What  started  out  as 
insurance  reform  has  become  transformed 
Into  judicial  reform." 

It  takes  no  great  subtlety  to  discern  the 
Interests  of  the  trial  lawyers  In  preserving 
the  present  tort  liability  system.  Auto  liabil- 
ity produces  about  $1.5  billion  in  legal  fees 
annually,  according  to  a  Senate  Antitrust 
Subcommittee  staff  study. 
-^.Insurance  agents  and  adjusters  also  have 
reason  to  oppose  high  no-fault  standards. 
Some  $2  billion  in  commissions  are  extracted 
from  the  premiums  of  policy  holders.  A  strict 
no-fault  law  would  cut  down  substantially 
on  the  need  for  large  sales  forces  of  agents 
and  claims  processors.  It  would,  obviously, 
also  cut  down  on  administrative  overhead. 

Despite  the  fiasco  In  Virginia,  six  states 
have  recently  enacted  modified  no-fault  sys- 
tems. Of  these,  Florida  and  Massachusetts 
already  have  a  base  of  operating  experience. 
In  the  case  of  Massachusetts  which  had  the 
nation's  highest  rates,  there  was  a  42  per 
cent  reduction  In  bodily  Injury  premiums  In 
1971,  first  year  of  operation,  and  an  addl- 
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tlonal  27  per  cent  In  1972.  There  was  an  in- 
crease in  property  damage  that  resulted,  too, 
from  the  changeover  in  systems. 

Since  the  Massachusetts  compulsory  in- 
surance law  covered  bodily  injury  only,  there 
was  a  heavy  volume  of  bodily  Injury  claims. 
Massachusetts  won  notoriety  in  the  Industry 
as  "The  Whiplash  State." 

The  new  no-fault  system  bsis  tended  to 
make  claims  reporting  more  honest  In  Mas- 
sachusetts. But  It  is  also  true  that  property 
damage  rates  have  been  so&rlng  all  ovei'  the 
country. 

In  the  first  year  of  Florida's  no-fault  pro- 
gram motorists  got  a  15  per  cent  reduction  in 
bodily  injury  and  property  damage  premiums. 
Another  reduction  of  11  per  cent  is  expecbid 
this  year,  according  to  the  American  In- 
surance Association.  The  Florida  reduction 
will  come  to  an  aggregate  of  $100  million  this 
year. 

Puerto  Rico,  which  has  a  state -operated 
auto  insurance  program  with  high  no-fault 
standards,  now  returns  about  90  cents  in  ben- 
efits out  of  every  ppemlum  dollar  collected. 
Under  tort  liability  about  46  cents  goes  back 
to  policyholders  In  the  form  of  benefits.  The 
rest  is  claimed  by  legal  costs,  commissions 
and  administrative  overhead.  Massachusetts 
and  Florida  no-fault  plans  return  about  55 
cents  of  each  premium  dollar  In  benefits. 
Magnuson-Hart  would  return  about  66  to  70 
cents. 

Michigan  last  year  adopted  the  most 
stringent  of  the  state  no-fault  laws  but  it 
has  not  been  In  operation  long  enough  to 
measure  Its  benefits  to  policyholders.  Mich- 
igan's law  follows  closely  the  uniform  no- 
fatilt  act  of  the  Conference  of  Commissioners 
on  Uniform  State  Laws,  which  also  was  the 
model  for  the  Magnuson-Hart  bill. 

Nor  are  the  results  In  yet  on  modified  no- 
fault  adopted  by  Connecticut,  New  Jersey 
and  New  York. 

The  prospects  are  dim  for  further  state 
action  this  year  in  no-fault  legislation.  Most 
of  the  legislatures  have  already  finished  their 
work.  The  fate  that  the  Camelback  Joint  In- 
dustry plan  suffered  in  Virginia  and  Missis- 
sippi could  well  be  a  harbinger  of  things  to 
come. 

The  effect  of  all  this  could  well  be  to  in- 
crease the  pressures  for  action  at  federal 
level  on  the   administration  and   Congress. 

One  high-ranking  trade  association  execu- 
tive In  "Washington  bitterly  blamed  dismal 
record  of  performance  at  the  state  level  on 
the  trial  lawyers 

"The  lawyer  lobby  has  provided  the  kiss 
of  death  to  no-fault  in  the  states."  he 
charged.  "First  they  contend  that  there  \a 
no  need  for  federal  legislation  since  the 
states  can  do  the  job.  They  then  turn  around 
and  kUl  everything  at  the  state  level.  All 
they're  doing  Is  stoking  the  furnaces  for  fed- 
eral legislation." 

The  trial  lawyers'  man  in  Washington, 
counsellor  Bendorf,  insists,  nonetheless,  that 
his  organization  will  continue  to  op>pose  "any 
program  that  withdraws  the  right  to  go  to 
court."  The  trial  lawyers  are  supported  in 
their  stand  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, an  Institution  of  considerable  authority 
with  most  legislative  bodies. 

And  so  the  insurance  Industry  and  the  legal 
profession  are  well  represented  In  the  cor- 
ridors of  state  capitals  and  Congress  But  the 
Insistent  question  is  who  speaks  for  the 
policyholders,  such  as  the  one  who  addressed 
a  letter  to  Hart  on  June  14,  1971. 

"We  who  have  to  drive,"  he  wrote,  "who 
cannot  do  without  cars,  are  burdened  with 
outrageous  Insurance  bills,  plus  ct^rlclouB 
cancellations  of  our  Insurance  for  no  cause, 
plus  the  prospect  of  having  to  pay  huge  law- 
yer's fees  If  we  are  Involved  in  any  accident 
to  get  them  from  the  others  Involved. 

'This  business  of  suing,  of  having  to  prove 
'blame',    of    crowding    already    overcrowded 


court  calendars,  digging  up  witnesses,  los- 
ing time  from  work,  paying  out  enormous 
lawyers'  fees,  has  simply  reached  the  point 
of  Intolerable  burdensomeness." 


Release    F^om    Senator    Warren    O. 
Magnttson,    March     14,     1973 

Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson  (D-Wash.), 
sponsor  of  the  National  No-Fault  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Insurance  Act.  today  leveled  a  blast 
at  insurance  companies  and  others  for 
their  "distorted.  Inaccurate,  and  mislead- 
ing representations"  concerning  the  Federal 
legislation. 

Magnuson  cited  as  one  example  a  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1973  "Public  Affairs  Newsletter" 
published  by  Kemper  Insurance  Company 
and  widely  circiilated  on  Capitol  Hill  in 
which  the  following  "major  weaknesses"  of 
the  Magnuson-Hart  No-Fault  bill  were 
noted: 

"Under  the  name  of  "rehabilitation", 
S.  354  requires  payments  for  expenses  In- 
curred while  Improving  one's  appearance. 
This  could  include  hair  styling  and  cosmet- 
ics even  In  the  most  questionable  of 
Injuries  .  .  . 

"Another  S.  354  provision  requires  pay- 
ments enabling  the  Injured  victim  to  return 
to  full  enjoyment  of  life.  If  a  person  sus- 
tained a  hand  Injurj',  guitar  lessons  could 
qualify  for  coverage  under  the  language. 
Other  examples  are  endless — limited  only 
by  the  imagination  of  the  injured." 

Reacting  to  these  and  similar  allegations, 
Senator  Magnuson  said:  "I  can  no  longer 
remain  silent  as  opponents  of  S.  364  make 
such  distorted,  inaccurate,  and  misleading 
representations  concerning  the  Federal  no- 
fault  legislation.  It  seems  that  the  oppo- 
nents will  go  to  any  length  to  discredit  this 
Important  bill.  We  welcome  constructive 
comment  from  any  quarter.  But  we  have  re- 
ceived very  little  of  that  to  date." 

Senator  Magnuson  further  explained  that 
"the  assertions  that  S.  364  requires  payment 
for  hair  styling  and  cosmetics  or  guitar  les- 
sons are  completely  unreasonable."  He  ex- 
plained that  the  bill  requires  payment  for 
"allowable  expense"  defined  to  mean  "rea- 
soTiable  charges  for  reasonably  needed 
products,  services,  and  accommodations  .  .  . 
including  those  for  medical  care,  emergency 
medical  and  transportation  services,  rehabil- 
itation, rehabilitative  occupational  training, 
and  other  reasonable  direct  remedial  treat- 
ment and  care.  .  ."  Magnuson  continued: 
"How  do  you  get  hair  styling  and  cosmet- 
ics or  gulUr  lessons  out  of  that  language?" 

"There  is  a  certain  irony  In  the  state- 
ments of  the  Kemper  Insurance  Company". 
Magnuson  explained.  "When  testifying  be- 
fore the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  on 
February  7,  1973,  Mr.  Lansman  of  Kemper 
submitted  amendments  to  the  Uniform 
Motor  Vehicle  Reparations  Act  from  which 
the  definition  of  "allowable  expense"  in 
S.  354  was  derived.  He  stated  that  his 
amendments  'change  UMVARA  in  a  way 
which  conforms  with  what  we  think  is  In 
the  Interest  of  the  consumer'.  His  version 
of  UMVARA  defines  'allowable  expense'  In 
the  same  way  as  S.  364  (except  he  doesn't 
use  the  word  'direct')  but  limits  the  total 
amount  recoverable  to  $50,000.  //  our  hill 
does  what  he  says  it  does,  then  so  does  his 
bill." 

Concluding  his  remarks.  Senator  Magnu- 
son expressed  the  hope  that  members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  will  not  be  mislead 
by  the  "misinformation"  that  will  be  dis- 
seminated In  the  coming  weeks  and  months 
by  those  who  have  few  valid  arguments  to 
offer  against  the  Federal  no-fault  proposal 
but  who  "out  of  self-interest,  believe  that 
good  no-fault  reform  at  the  Pedernl  level 
must  be  defeated  at  any  cost." 


POSTAL  RATES  FOR  SECOND-CLASS 
PUBLICATIONS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  1973,  I  reintroduced  legislation 
(S.  630),  cosponsored  by  20  Senators, 
which  would  reaffirm  the  historical  prin- 
cipal of  congressional  support  for  the 
wide  dissemination  of  a  diversity  of 
thought  and  opinion  through  publica- 
tions circulated  throughout  the  country 
by  mail. 

This  morning,  Chairman  Gale  McGef 
and  the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  began  hearings  on 
S.  630  and  other  legislative  proposals  re- 
lating to  postal  rates  for  second-class 
publications.  As  the  opening  congres- 
sional witness  at  the  hearings,  I  ex- 
pressed my  particular  concern  to  the 
committee  over  scheduled  dramatic  In- 
creases in  postal  rates  which  may  be 
such  a  financial  burden  upon  the  smaller, 
less  profitable  journals  of  news  and  opin- 
ion in  this  country  that  some  of  the  most 
independent  publication^  in  this  Nation 
may  be  efifectively  silenced  and  the  free 
flow  of  Ideas  and  information  stifled. 

Included  with  my  statements  before 
the  committee  this  morning  were  a  num- 
ber of  letters  and  editorials  which  artic- 
ulate with  particular  eloquence  the  Is- 
sues presented  to  Congress  by  increased 
second-class  mail  rates. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  statement  this  morning 
April  2,  1973,  before  the  Senate  Post  Of- 
flce  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  and 
a  selection  of  the  letters  and  editorials 
on  the  subject  of  the  Impact  of  second- 
class  rail  rates  on  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines, be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  material  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows- 
Statement  or  Srnator  Gatlord  Nelson  on 
S.   630  AND  Other  Legislative  Proposals 
Relating   to   Postal   Rates   por   Second- 
Class   Publications.   Before   the   Senate 
Post  Otpice  and  Civil  Service  Commtitee 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to   appear  this  morning  before  the  Senate 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  to 
discuss    the    various    Issues    and    legislative 
proposals  relating  to  postal  rates  for  second- 
class  publications. 

The  second  step  of  the  permanent  postal 
rate  Increases  for  second-class  mall  an- 
nounced last  year  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  will  become  effec- 
tive on  July  6,  1973.  This  second  step  wUl  rep- 
resent another  significant  Increase  In  postal 
rates  for  newspapers,  magazines  and  ImpOT- 
tant  Journals  of  information  and  opinion 
In  this  country  since  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1970. 

In  February  1971.  the  newly  formed  Inde- 
pendent U.S.  Postal  Service  requested  rate 
Increases  for  second-class  mall  that  would 
have  averaged  143  percent  over  a  5-year  pe- 
riod. When  this  proposal  was  Instituted  on  a 
temporary  basis  In  May  of  1971,  I  became 
concerned  that  this  dramatic  Increase  would 
be  such  a  financial  burden  that  It  would  ef- 
fectively silence  some  of  the  most  Inde- 
pendent journals  and  publications  in  this 
nation,  and  stifle  the  free  flow  of  Ideas  and 
information  throughout  the  country. 

For  178  years,  Congress  provided  direct 
legislative  support  for  the  wide  dissemination 
of  printed  publications  through  the  mall,  and 
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set  lower  postal  rates  for  tlxls  matteri  In  cre- 
ating an  Independent  TJ3.  Postal  Ser<|lce,  I  do 
not  think  that  Congress  Intended  ta  reverse 
this  historic  policy,  nor  put  aside  Its  concern 
for  the  basic  educational  and  Infonnatlonal 
services,  which  this  self-governing  nation  re- 
quires, and  which  the  US.  mall  uniquely 
provides.  T 

On  June  28,  1972,  I  Introduced  legislation 
(8.  3758)  In  the  92nd  Congress  ti  reem- 
phaslze  the  178  years  of  direct  congressional 
support  for  the  dissemination  of  ne^,  opin- 
ion, scientific,  cultural,  and  educatlo4al  mat- 
ter through  the  malls. 

On  June  29.  1972,  the  Board  of  O<>vemor8 
of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  announced  that 
so-called  "permanent"  ptostal  rated  would 
be  placed  In  effect.  Two  days  after  la^  year's 
Independence  Day  celebration,  seco|id-clas8 
postal  rates  were  "permanently"  Incr^ised  an 
average  of  127  percent  over  a  6-year!  period. 

With  the  second  step  of  these  "peritianent" 
Increases  facing  second-class  publications 
this  summer,  we  must  be  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  impact  of  these  ir^creased 
rates  upon  the  smaller,  more  special  lt«d  and 
less  profitable  newspapers  and  m^azlnes 
which  fuel  the  national  competition  of  Ideas 
with  new  thoughts,  divergent  opinicfeis.  and 
singular  points  of  view.  It  Is  these  Tolces — 
the  little  press,  the  controversial,  the  ppinion 
press — which  serve  the  specialized  Ititerests 
of  some  Americans  and  the  basic  interest  of 
all  America.  Their  voices  may  not  b^  heard 
or  acknowledged  In  the  corporate  boardroom 
of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  where  the  singular 
preoccupation  appears  to  be  efQciei^cy  and 
size,  but  I  do  hope  that  the  case  of  tl^e  small 
but  vital  Independent  voice  of  Joxirnallsm 
will  be  beard  and  appreciated  in  Congress. 

The  proposition  that  a  healthy  free  coun- 
try depends  upon  the  wide  dlstrlbiitlon  of 
diverse  Information  and  opinions  bf  news- 
papers and  periodicals  clrciUated  t|hrough 
the  mall  Is  Just  as  valid  in  1973  as  it^  was  in 
1792  when  Congress  first  put  this  pHnclple 
Into  law.  Accordingly.  I  reintroduced  [legisla- 
tion on  January  31.  1973  which  would  reaf- 
firm the  historical  principle  of  congressional 
support  for  the  wide  dlssemlnatioh  of  a 
diversity  of  thought  and  opinion  Shrough 
printed  publications  circulated  by  mall.  This 
bill.  S.  630.  Is  co-sponsored  by  twenty-one 
Senators  and  Is  one  of  the  measures  before 
the  Committee  for  hearings  today. 

First  of  all.  S.  630  would  amend  th|  policy 
section  of  the  Postal  Reorganizatiot 
1970  to  make  it  expressly  clear  tlj 
Postal  Service  has  an  "obligation" 
vide  postal  services  at  rates  which 
courage  and  assist  the  wide  publlshlj 
circulation  of  information  and  d^Serlng 
points  of  view  on  all  issues  of  Interest  to  the 
country. 

Second,  this  bill  would  set  the  secor 
postal  rates  at  the  level  of  June  1, 
the  first  250,000  Issues  of  newspape 
magazines  sent  through  the  malls.] 
rates  Include  the  approximately  33 
percent  Increase  In  rates  that  were  pt 
effect  on  a  temporary  basis  on  May  191 
provision  would  be  of  particular  support  to 
the  smaller,  almost  non-profit  Indenendent 
Journals  of  opinion  that  already  e| 
would  also  encourage  the  entry  of  neW  pub- 
lications of  this  type,  and  provide  coniinulng 
outlets  for  divergent  views  and  fresl^  ideas. 
Any  future  Increases  In  second-cIaSs  rates 
for  Issues  over  the  250.000  ceUlng  would  be 
phased  In  during  a  10-year  period  under  S. 
630.  This  10-year  period  would  apply  bnly  to 
increases  on  editorial  content:  any  increases 
for  advertising  material  would  bejlmple- 
mented  during  5  years,  as  Is  presenily  the 
law  for  both  categories.  [ 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  important  for 
many  small  publications.  S.  630  would  ex- 
pressly write  into  law  longstanding  congres- 
sional policy  against  per-plece  surcharges  on 
Individual  Issues  of  second-class  publica- 
tions.   Under    the    present    rate    structure. 


these  per-plece  surcharges  are  particularly 
damaging  to  the  smaller  Joximals. 

While  the  Impact  of  charges  based  strict- 
ly on  weight  may  sometimes  be  offset  by 
publications  turning  to  a  reduced  format  or 
lighter  weight  paper,  a  set  charge  for  each 
copy  wipes  out  this  advantage  and  discrimi- 
nates against  the  smaller  publication  which 
has  done  everything  It  possibly  could  to  re- 
duce mailing  costs.  These  per-plece  siir- 
charges  may  Increase  postal  costs  hundreds 
of  percent  for  some  publications,  particularly 
endangering  those  newspapers  and  Journals 
sent  In  the  mall  which  are  virtually  non- 
profit and  unable  to  shift  the  burden  of  the 
Increases  to  either  subscribers  or  non-existent 
advertisers. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  Interests  of  the 
larger  profit  making  publications  are  seri- 
ously affected  by  Increased  second-class 
postal  rates  and  deserve  some  attention  In 
any  legislation  which  Is  to  be  considered  by 
the  Congress.  It  cannot  be  emphasized  too 
strongly,  however,  that  It  Is  the  threat  to  the 
Very  existence  of  the  small  Independent 
voices  that  is  posed  by  the  excessive  rates 
which  bases  the  case  for  any  legislative  re- 
lief, and  not  the  guarantee  of  profits  for 
larger  publications.  This  is  the  mata  premise 
of  S.  630.  Any  legislative  proposals  dealing 
with  second-class  postal  rates  must  recog- 
nize that  the  public  interest  In  the  wide  cir- 
culation of  diverse  sources  of  opinion  and 
information  comes  before  the  private  In- 
terest In  the  financial  success  of  any  one 
publication. 

The  case  for  congressional  action  to  insrire 
that  a  wide  and  diverse  spectrum  of  pub- 
lished voices  Is  heard  In  this  nation  is  im- 
perative; It  Is  also  historic  and  based  In  the 
philosophy   of   democratic   self-government. 

Vigorous  public  discussion  of  politics,  busi- 
ness, science,  education,  literature  and  other 
matters  of  national  importance  has  always 
been  an  Important  indicator  of  a  healthy, 
pluralistic  democratic  society.  When  all  view- 
points are  heard,  when  all  Information  Is 
being  freely  exchanged,  and  when  all  Ideas 
are  openly  examined  and  challenged — then 
self-government  is  at  work. 

The  search  for  a  wide  range  of  Informa- 
tion, and  unfettered  Inquiry  and  discussion, 
have  been  the  methods  of  seeking  moral  and 
political  truth  since  the  time  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  Socratlc  dialogs.  As  explained  by 
Aristotle : 

"The  abUlty  to  raise  searching  difficulties 
on  l}oth  sides  of  a  subject  will  make  us  de- 
tect more  easily  the  truth  and  error  about 
the  several  points  that  arise." 

In  a  democratic  society  such  as  the  United 
States,  the  necessity  for  an  active  pursuit 
of  information  and  opinion  is  perhaps  best 
explained  by  Walter  Llppmann  In  a  passage 
from  "The  Indispensable  Opposition"  pub- 
lished in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  In  1939: 

"The  unexamined  life,  said  Socrates,  Is  un- 
fit to  be  lived  by  man.  This  Is  the  virtue  of 
liberty,  and  the  ground  on  which  we  may 
best  Justify  our  belief  in  it.  that  It  tolerates 
error  in  order  to  serve  the  truth.  When  men 
are  brought  face  to  face  with  their  oppo- 
nents, forced  to  listen  and  learn  and  mend 
their  Ideas,  they  cease  to  be  children  and 
savages  and  begin  to  live  like  civilized  men. 
Then  only  is  freedom  a  reality,  when  men 
may  voice  their  opinions  because  they  must 
examine  their  opinions." 

I'rom  the  earliest  days  of  this  country,  our 
national  leaders  have  recognized  that  the 
essential  service  of  keeping  the  American 
people  Informed  about  a  diverse  range  of 
Ideas  and  opinions  is  best  performed  by  the 
widest  p>08sible  distribution  of  newspapers, 
periodicals,  and  Journals  of  opinion. 

For  178  years.  Congress  provided  very  spe- 
cific and  precise  encouragement  and  assist- 
ance for  the  national  distribution  and  wide 
dissemination  of  newspapers  and  magazines. 
Historically,    the    Congress    of    the    United 


States  has  provided  these  publications  with 
the  benefits  of  favorable  rates  In  the  use  of 
the  UJ3.  mall.  Since  1792,  the  low  postal  rates 
which  have  been  set  by  Congress  for  distri- 
bution of  printed  publications  through  the 
malls  have  been  recognized  as  a  form  of 
national  subsidy  Justified  by  the  educational 
function  and  contribution  to  the  self-gov- 
erning aspects  of  citizenship. 

The  Act  of  February  20,  1792,  1  Stat.  232, 
gave  newspapers  a  preferential  charge  of 
"one  cent,  for  any  distance  not  more  than 
one  hundred  miles,  and  one  cent  and  a  half 
for  any  greater  distance"  while  single  letters 
were  to  be  charged  from  six  cents  to  twenty- 
five  cents  depending  upon  the  mileage.  Two 
years  later,  this  preferred  treatment  was  ex- 
tended to  magazines  and  pamphlets  In  the 
Act  of  May  8.  1794,  1  Stat.  354,  362. 

Subsequent  actions  of  Congress  expanded 
the  preferential  postal  rates  given  to  news- 
papers and  magazines,  and  in  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1879,  newspapers  and  magazines 
were  placed  In  the  second-class.  In  describ- 
ing the  Classification  Act  of  1879  on  the 
House  fioor.  Congressman — and  later  Sen- 
ator— Hernando  DeSoto  Money  of  Mississippi 
explained  that  the  legislation  merely  carried 
out  the  historic  policy  of  Congress: 

"We  know  the  reason  for  which  papers 
are  allowed  to  go  to  a  low  rate  of  postage, 
amounting  almost  to  the  franking  privilege. 
Is  because  they  are  the  most  efficient  edu- 
cators of  our  people.  It  Is  because  they  go 
Into  general  circulation  and  are  Intended  for 
the  dissemination  of  useful  knowledge  such 
as  wUl  promote  the  prosperity  and  the  best 
Interest  of  the  people  all  over  the  country." 

This  basis  for  the  reduced  rates  set  by 
Congress  for  the  mailing  of  newspajiers  and 
periodical  magazines  was  reiterated  In  Poet- 
master  General  Charles  E.  Smith's  annual 
report  for  1901 : 

"Our  free  Institutions  rest  on  popular  In- 
telligence, and  it  has  from  the  beginning 
been  our  flxe<i  and  enlightened  policy  to 
foster  and  promote  the  general  diffusion  of 
public  Information.  Congress  has  wisely 
framed  the  postal  laws  with  this  Just  and 
liberal  conception.  It  ha^  uniformly  sought 
to  encourage  intercommunication  and  the 
exchange  of  intelligence." 

Forty-five  years  later,  Justice  Douglas  em- 
phasized the  basis  of  a  policy  of  reduced 
rates  in  Hannen  v.  Esquire.  Inc.,  327  VB.  146 
(1946) : 

"The  policy  of  Congress  has  been  clear. 
It  has  been  to  encourage  the  distribution  of 
periodicals  which  disseminated  'information 
of  a  public  character"  or  which  were  de- 
voted to  literature,  the  sciences,  arts,  or 
some  special  industry,'  becai^e  it  was 
thought  that  some  publications  as  a  class 
contributed  to  the  public  good." 

At  an  early  time  in  oxir  nation's  history, 
the  vast  changes  that  would  occxir  in  this 
country,  and  particularly,  the  developments 
in  the  methods  of  mass  communications 
which  have  revolutionized  modern  society, 
could  stirely  have  not  been  foreseen.  The 
validity  of  policies  which  are  concerned  with 
assuring  soiirces  of  popular  and  diverse  In- 
formation and  opinion  In  this  country,  how- 
ever, are  even  more  compelling  at  a  time 
when  the  electronic  media  can  report  to  a 
nationwide  audience  of  millions  the  news  of 
an  event  which  occurred  only  a  fraction  of  a 
second  previously. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  electronic  media 
can  speed  a  news  message  to  a  vast  national 
audience  with  an  immediacy  which  cannot 
be  equaled  in  print.  However,  by  using  the 
public  airwaves,  the  electronic  media  are  de- 
pendent upon  Government  licenses  for  their 
very  existence.  As  current  controversy 
pointedly  demonstrates,  governmental  pres- 
siu-es  for  "balance"— or  some  such  Judg- 
ment— Is  a  constant  overriding  threat.  And 
with  the  need  to  appeal  to  great  numbers  of 
people  to  pay  for  the  expensive  costs  of  pro- 
duction, it  Is  no  wonder  that  the  electronic 
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broadcast  Industry  Is  not  well  equipped  to 
present  a  multiplicity  of  opinions  and  di- 
vergent ideas. 

The  only  place  where  controversy,  dissent, 
criticism,  and  minority  pomts  of  view  can 
be  effectively  expressed  and  widely  dissemi- 
nated is  in  the  printed  media,  particularly 
In  the  Independent  Journals  of  opinion. 
Here,  fresh  Ideas  often  see  their  first  public 
exjjosure.  It  is  here  that  tradltionsd  thoughts 
and  established  norms  are  challenged  with 
uncommon  vigor.  In  our  smaller  magazmes 
and  newspapers,  a  broad  span  of  Issues  may 
be  argued  In  greater  depth  and  with  a  par- 
tisan passion.  Complex  matters  can  be  dis- 
cussed and  developed  over  a  greater  period 
of  time  and  transmitted  to  varied  audiences. 

While  the  mass  media  serve  to  efficiently 
communicate  the  common  experience  to  the 
majority  of  the  nation,  it  is  the  little  press 
that  performs  the  crucial  function  of  pro- 
viding public  access  to  new  and  untested 
ideas,  to  minority  thoughts  which  might 
otherwise  remain  hidden,  and  to  the  whole 
range  of  human  experience  and  expression, 
which  provides  the  Impetus  for  the  continual 
search  for  truth  In  a  free  society. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Postal  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1970  (Pi.  91-376),  it  did  not 
turn  its  back  on  178  years  of  historic  policy 
or  put  aside  Its  concern  for  the  educational 
services  which  the  U.S.  mall  uniquely 
provides. 

In  Senate  Report  No.  91-912,  which  ac- 
companied the  Senate  version  of  the  re- 
organization bill  on  June  3,  1970,  the  Senate 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  re- 
ported the  bill  "with  the  reminder  to  present 
and  future  postal  managers  that  the  system 
will  work  only  If  the  public  Interest  Is  kept 
as  tlie  paramount  criterion  in  every  decision 
made." 

Sec.  101(a)  of  P.L.  91-375  also  states  that 
"The  Postal  Service  shall  have  as  its  basic 
func'.ion  the  obligation  to  bind  the  Nation 
together  through  the  personal,  educational, 
liter.'.rv  and  business  correspondence  of  the 
people." 

In  my  opinion,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
has  misread  the  intent  of  Congress  in  enact- 
ing the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 
and  has  instead  substituted  a  single-minded 
concern  for  postal  revenue  for  the  larger 
public  interest  of  providing  a  basic  and  fim- 
damental  service  to  the  American  people.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  educational  value  of  a 
wide  circulation  of  diverse  printed  publica- 
tions throughout  this  country  can  be  accu- 
rately measured  using  only  a  green  eyeshade, 
arm  garters,  a  sharp  pencil  and  an  account- 
ing pad. 

If  present  postal  rate  policy  of  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  is  permitted  to  con- 
tinue, the  only  publications  which  will  be 
able  to  survive  will  be  the  high  price,  si>e- 
clal  audience,  special  Interest  magazmes  and 
newspapers  which  communicate  a  narrow 
message  to  the  restricted  audience  that  can 
afford  to  be  subscribers.  This  action  can 
only  stifle  the  wide  circulation  of  popular 
Information  and  opinion. 

In  limiting  new  entry  into  the  publication 
field,  in  limiting  the  range  of  coverage  of 
news  and  events,  in  limiting  the  extent  of 
circulation,  in  pricing  the  dissemination  of 
Information  and  opinion  out  of  range  of  many 
people  m  this  nation,  and  aiding  the  crea- 
tion of  an  educational  and  information  elite, 
the  U.S  Postal  Service  does  not  perform  a 
service  to  the  nation. 

If  the  Postal  Service  were  a  private  enter- 
prise operation,  it  would  be  expected  that 
present  pricing  policies  and  the  present  qual- 
ity of  service  would  result  a  stock  run  on 
Wall  Street,  or  the  appettrance  of  some  very 
vigorous  competition.  But  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice Is  a  government  monopoly  controlling  the 
rights  of  circulation  between  publications 
and  their  individual  consumers  throughout 
the  country.  Thus  the  checks  and  balances 


of   a  free  market  are   unavailable  to  curb 
abuses  in  price  or  erosions  in  service. 

When  the  Board  of  Governors  made  their 
announcement  on  "permanent"  postal  rate 
increases  last  June  29,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  stated  that  "the  Governors  recognize 
that  the  mcreased  rates  will  work  a  tempo- 
rary hardship  on  some  users.  To  small  sec- 
ond-class publishers,  the  Inability  to  absorb 
increased  postal  rates  and  service  would 
hardly  seem  to  be  a  "temporary  hardship." 

This  shortsighted  attitude  towards  the 
threat  to  small  publications  in  drastically 
Increased  postal  rates  was  repeated  in  the 
remarks  of  the  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States  in  a  New  York  Times  article 
on  August  2,  1972.  Mr.  Klassen  opened  his 
article  by  stating: 

"(W)e  read  a  great  deal  today  about  un- 
named magazines  and  newspapers  facing 
what  Is  asserted  to  be  a  catastrophic  situa- 
tion allegedly  caused  by  recently  authorized 
postal  rate  mcreases." 

Mr.  Klassen  then  went  on  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  only  one  large  publisher — Time, 
Inc. — and  assumed  in  his  example  that  all 
publications  would  be  increased  by  a  127-per- 
cent average  over  5  years,  and  that  each  and 
every  publication  had  the  same  ability  to  pass 
on  the  postal  increases  to  either  advertisers 
or  subscribers. 

Several  months  later,  the  inability  of  Time, 
Inc.  to  absorb  all  postal  increases  was  big 
news  in  the  New  York  newspapers.  National 
headlines,  editorials,  and  columns  last  De- 
cember paid  their  last  respects  to  Life 
magazine  as  this  last  great  mass-circulation 
publication  in  the  nation  folded.  Life's 
officers  cited  postal  rate  Increases  of  170 
percent  over  the  next  5  years  as  one  of  the 
terminal  conditions  which  could  not  be  over- 
come, and  sent  this  Important  communi- 
cator of  American  life  to  Join  the  likes  of 
Collier's,  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  and 
Look. 

Looking  beyond  the  experience  of  large 
mass-circulation  magazines  with  significant 
advertising  support,  however,  the  heaviest 
burden  of  second-class  postal  increases  will 
fall  on  the  small,  non-profit  publications. 
But  there  were  no  headimes  last  year  when 
The  Providence  Sister,  official  maga- 
zine of  the  Sacred  Heart  Province  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  of  Providence,  Issaquah, 
Washington,  notified  the  Catholic  Press  As- 
sociation that  "This  Is  to  advise  that  Provi- 
dence Sister  magazine  has  been  discontinued 
due  to  the  excessive  cost  of  publishing  and 
mailing." 

I  doubt  that  it  will  attract  much  atten- 
tion either,  when  some  rural  newspaper  or 
some  small  magazme  of  diverse  intellectual 
or  artistic  expression  can  publish  no  longer. 
It  will  not  only  be  the  individual  subscrib- 
ers, who  no  longer  can  receive  the  benefits  of 
a  special  point  of  view,  who  will  be  the  lesser 
for  the  loss;  the  entire  nation  is  weakened 
when  one  voice  is  silenced  and  its  singular 
contribution  to  the  lively  public  discussion 
of  politics,  literature,  science,  education,  and 
other  Items  of  national  Importance  is  ended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  past  months,  I 
have  received  many  conununicatlons  and 
letters  on  the  subject  of  Increased  second- 
class  postal  rates.  Many  of  these  letters  and 
editorials  have  been  very  eloquent  In  artic- 
ulating the  Issues  which  are  Involved,  and 
in  describing  the  direct  Impact  which  these 
rate  Increases  have  on  Individual  publica- 
tions and  their  ability  to  serve  their 
readership.  I  would  ask  the  permission  of  the 
Committee  to  Include  a  selection  of  these  edi- 
torials and  attributed  letters  Into  the  hear- 
ing record  at  the  end  of  my  prepared  state- 
ment. 

As  a  final  comment,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wanted  to  associate  myself  with  some  re- 
marks which  you  made  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  January  16,  1973  in  introducing 
legislation  relating  to  the  Postal  Service.  In 


commenting  upon  the  effect  of  increased 
second-class  posted  rates,  you  stated: 

"I  believe  that  the  American  public  gen- 
erally has  a  vested  interest  in  the  survival 
of  newspapers  and  magazines.  Regardless  of 
the  economical,  political,  or  social  policies 
which  they  espouse,  they  contribute  to  the 
Nation's  thought  process.  I  am  personally 
convinced  that  the  Congress  should  not  per- 
nUt  magazines  to  go  under  because  the  cost 
of  distributing  them  through  the  postal  sys- 
tem is  higher  than  their  readers  sire  willing 
to  pay." 

In  translating  this  expression  into  legisla- 
tion, I  think  that  the  Congress  would  be 
reaffirming  its  Intent  that  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  is  to  be  "a  basic  and  funda- 
mental service  provided  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  authorized  by  the  Con- 
stitution, created  by  Act  of  Congress,  and 
supported  by  the  people." 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  9.  1973] 
Postal  Overchabge 

Senator  Oaylord  Nelson  of  Wisconsin  has 
reintroduced  a  bill  that  could  save  scores  of 
small-circulation  periodicals  from  going  the 
sad  way  of  Look  and  Life.  Those  giants  were 
not  doomed  solely  by  the  staggering  rise  In 
second-class  mailing  rates,  but  that  was  a 
grim  and  important  factor.  Even  more  vul- 
nerable to  extinction  through  higher  postal 
charges  are  those  prestigious  but  financially 
precarious  Journals  that  feed  and  reflect  the 
whole  gamut  of  American  public  opinion. 

The  Nelson  bill  would  reduce  the  rate  for 
the  first  250,000  copies  of  each  issue  of  a  pub- 
lication to  the  level  existing  on  June  1, 
1972 — ^the  date  a  new  schedule  was  Imposed 
that  would  raise  second-class  postage  an 
average  of  127  per  cent  in  the  ensuing  five 
years. 

The  Postal  Service's  present  course  is  a 
threat  to  the  freedom  of  the  press  by  over- 
charge, a  threat  as  ominous  as  more  overt 
forms  of  harassment — and  less  discriminat- 
ing. The  uncommercial  periodicals  that  would 
be  most  gravely  affected  range  from  the  re- 
ligious weekly  and  the  Joiumal  of  opinion — 
right  and  left  alike — to  the  scientific 
monthly,  the  farm  Journal  and  the  litertiry 
quarterly. 

Without  this  spectrum  of  the  printed  word 
the  American  people  would  be  handicapped 
In  sustaining  a  sound  democracy.  Yet  it  was 
precisely  to  assure  a  sound  democracy  that 
the  country's  early  leaders  fostered  an  in- 
formed public,  in  good  part  through  the  wide 
and  inexpensive  distribution  of  Journals  and 
periodicals  of  all  kinds.  The  Postal  Service 
seems  to  have  misread  not  only  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Republic's  foimders  but,  as 
Senator  Nelson  points  out,  even  the  plain  ob- 
jective of  the  1970  Postal  Reorganization  Act, 
which  was  an  Improved  mall  service,  not  "a 
single-minded  concern  for  postal  revenue." 


[From  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal, 

Feb.  16,  1973] 

Small  Periodicals  at  Stake — Stop  Postal 

Rate   Hike 

Sen.  Gay  lord  Nelson  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  efforts  to  stop  the  Increase  of  second 
class  mailing  rates  and  save  scores  of  small- 
circulation  magazines  which  would  be  forced 
out  of  business  by  the  added  cost. 

With  higher  rates  many  small  publications, 
covering  everything  from  religion  to  politics 
to  science,  would  go  the  way  of  such  giants  as 
Life  and  Look. 

A  bill  authored  by  Nelson  would  reduce  the 
rate  for  the  first  250,000  copies  of  each  Issue 
of  a  publication  to  the  level  which  was  in  ef- 
fect Jtme  1,  1972.  On  that  date  new  rates 
were  imposed  which,  over  the  next  five  years, 
would  increase  an  average  of  127  per  cent. 

The  divergence  of  opinion  put  forth  In 
these  small  speciality  magazines  plays  an  Im- 
portant  role  In  sustaining  our  free  society. 
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The   Postal    Service,   by   putllng 
raising  ahead  of  service.  Is  dolni ; 
to  the  entire  nation  by.  In  effeci 
voices  of  these  small  joiirnals. 

The  founding  fathers  of  this  country 
nlzed  the  need  for  a  well  Infofmed 
The  First  Amendment  to  the 
guarantees   press   freedom   frort 
The  Increased  postal  rates  merel; 
sorshlp  from  another  direction. 


revenue 
a  disservice 
stming  the 

recog- 

publlc. 

Constitution 

censorship. 

Impose  cen- 


IProm  the  Stevens  Point  Dally  journal,  Feb. 
19,  1973] 
Second  Class  Postal  IIates 
the 


hsve 
and 


lajt 


]«r 

cl  ISS 

as 


an  1 


I  ot 


publ  cations. 


condl  ;lons 


It  was  spelled  out  clearly  In 
Keorganlzation  Act  that  the 
was   an   Improved   maU   service 
single-minded  concern  for  posfal 
A  fair-minded  person  would 
mall  service  In   1973  Is  worse 
pensive   than   it  was   In   1970, 
reasons. 

The    U.S.    Postal    Service 
nounced  that  the  rate  for  secon|d 
age  would  be  increased  by  127 
a  five  year  period.  This  Is  the 
ers  newspapers  and  magazines 
result  of  t^e  huge  rate  Increas^, 
circulation  magazines — Look 
folded,  and  a  number  of  smaller 
a  bleak  future. 

Postal  rates,  of  course,  are 
source  of  difficulty  for  the 
they  are  a  heavy  contributing 
postal  rates  are  a  key  factor  In 
disseminating  news  matter  and 
comments  on  events  and 
portance  to  the  people,  then 
application  of  rate  Increases  can 
tlv©  method  of  silencing  those 
That  has  the  same  effect  as  dlrec 

Sen.   Gaylord   Nelson,  D 
nizlng  this  danger,  has  Introduc^ 
to  save  scores  of  small-clrculatlop 
that  would  be  forced  out  of 
scheduled  rate  Increases.  His 
Intended  "to  encourage  and 
semination  of  news,  opinion, 
tural   and  educational   matter 
malls."  Under  the  measure,  the 
first  250,000  copies  of  each  issue 
cation  would  be  reduced  to 
was  In  effect  on  June  1.  1972 
new  schedule  was  effective.  An;  ■ 
crease  In  second  class  rates  would 
in  over  a  10-year  i)erlod. 

The  Nelson  bill  deserves  full 
It  Is  needed  Insurance  that  the 
continue  to  be  Informed.  The 
classes  of  mall  should  "pay  the|lr 
matter  how  high  the  cost  or  hov  ■ 
consequences — Is  a  relatively  nev 
nation's  postal  system.  It  Is  In 
fllct  with  the  purposes  which 
the  founding  of  the  Post  Office 
to  encourage  the  exchange  of 
among  the  citizens  of  the  republ 

One  can  only  Imagine  what 
himself  a  prolific  pamphleteer 
say  about  the  current  state  of 
mail  delivery  system. 


1970  Postal 
m^ln  objective 
and  not  "a 
revenue." 
to  admit 
more  ex- 
whatever  the 


June    an- 
class  poet- 
cent  over 
that  cov- 
one  direct 
two  mass 
Life — have 
oumals  face 


(Prom  ADA  World,  October  19721 
PosT.AGE  Rates  To  Kill  Smail  Papers 

ADA  World  readers  are  urgeti  to  protest 
proposed  Increases  in  second -clas  s  mall  rates 
threatening  to  stlfie  the  free  flow  pf  Ideas  and 
Information  In  the  US. 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service  has  proposed  a  142- 
percent  Increase  in  mail  rates  for  newspapers 
and  magazines  over  the  next  flv(!  years,  and 
it  is  widely  conceded  in  the  Inlustry  that 
such  Increases  will  put  many  ]  lubllcations 
out  of  business. 

Protests  have  come  from  both  commercial 
and  non-commercial  publications  and  from 
conservative  as  well  as  liberal  publishers. 
Many  small  magazines  whlcl  routinely 
carry  Important  "think  pieces"  urould  cease 
publication,  and  nation-wide  orgi  nlzations — 
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serious  the 
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direct  con- 
brought  about 
which  were 
information 
c. 
Tt  omas  Paine, 
W(  >uld  have  to 
the  public's 


like  ADA — which  deptend  on  a  second-class 
permit  to  reach  a  far-flung  membership 
would  And  survival  difficult. 

There  is  no  hope  of  congressional  action 
this  year  to  hold  second  class  rates  at  old 
levels  and  end  the  flrst-step  Increase — a  0.2 
cents  a  copy  surcharge — applied  In  July,  but 
it  is  important  to  act  now  to  prevent  further 
drastic  Increases,  according  to  Keimetb  Fl- 
ester,  executive  director  of  the  International 
Labor  Press  Association  which  Is  leading 
labor  efforts  to  resist  the  Increases. 

Readers  are  asked  to  write  their  senators 
and  representatives  urging  them  to  support 
a  bill  Introduced  by  Sen.  Oaylord  Nelson 
(D-Wis.)  and  co-sponsored  by  Sens.  Metcalf, 
Hughes,  Eagleton.  Humphrey,  Chiles.  Mon- 
dale.  Church,  Cranston,  Kennedy,  Case,  Mc- 
Intyre  and  Hatfield.  A  companion  measure 
has  been  introduced  in  the  House. 
The  Nelson  bill  would : 
Forbid  imposition  of  a  per  piece  surcharge 
on  second  class  mail. 

Roll  back  pound  rates  on  the  first  250,- 
000  copies  of  second  class  publications  to  the 
temporary  rates  In  effect  last  June. 

Specifically  instruct  the  Postal  Service 
to  set  rates  to  "encourage  and  support  the 
widest  p>ossible  dissemination  of  news,  opin- 
ion, scientific,  cultural  and  educational 
matter." 

Although  Congress  cannot  be  expected  to 
reassert  direct  control  over  rates,  Flester  said 
the  hope  is  for  a  ban  on  the  surcharge  (a 
device  several  times  offered  by  past  post- 
masters general  and  uniformly  rejected  by 
past  congresses);  a  clear  legislative  admoni- 
tion to  the  Postal  Service  on  the  primary 
Importance  of  the  public  interest;  and  a 
ceiling  on  second  class  increases. 
Flester  said : 

"We  believe  second  class  publications 
should  be  willing  to  have  their  rates  raised 
roughly  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  unit 
costs  of  the  Postal  Service  as  a  whole.  This 
would  do  away  with  the  ancient  argument 
that  resisting  rate  Increases  is  an  act  of  war 
against  postal  employees. 

"There  are  more  troublesome  snags.  One 
is  the  Indisputable  fact  that  postal  rates 
within  the  means  of  most  non-profit  second 
class  mailers — and  a  lot  of  commercial  sec- 
ond class,  too — will  require  government  sub- 
sidy on  a  continuing  basis,  to  the  end  of 
time  .  .  . 

"But  this  runs  into  the  loudly- trumpeted 
proposition  that  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970  was  Intended  to  make  the  Postal 
Service  "self-supporting"  within  a  measur- 
able time — perhaps  a  decade.  Congressmen 
who  believed  this  proposition— or,  even  worse, 
said  so  out  loud — are  now  asked  to  change 
their  minds.  This  doesn't  come  easily.  .  .  . 
"The  toughest  obstacle  of  all,  it  seems  to 
us.  Is  that  most  members  of  Congress  were 
heartily  sick  of  the  rate -making  and  wage- 
setting  decisions  forced  uix>n  them  by  the 
old  system.  They  truly  want  these  decisions 
to  be  made  by  the  quasi -Independent  Postal 
Service  created  by  the  1970  act.  We  can  get 
the  relief  we  so  desperately  need  only  by 
convincing  a  Congressional  majority  that  the 
new  apparatus  Is  violently  abusing  the  public 
Interest  .  .  ." 

I  From  the  New  World.  July  28,  1972] 

New  Postal  Rates  a  Threat 

(Catholic  weekly  newspaper  of  the  Chicago 

Archdiocese) 

For  a  long  time  the  Catholic  press  has  been 
protesting  the  postal  rate  Increase  faced  by 
newspapers  and  magazines  under  the  new 
U.S.  Postal  Service.  Therefore  it  is  good  news 
to  find  that  some  of  the  metropolitan  dally 
papers  have  awakened  to  the  problem. 

As  Tom  Wicker  of  the  New  York  Times 
points  out  about  the  proposed  increases,  in 
an  article  published  In  Chicago  Today:  "It's 
impact  on  the  flow  of  Ideas  and  opinion  in 
America  Is  likely  to  be  catastrophic,  for  it  Is 


precisely  upon  smaller,  usually  less  profitable 
publications  that  it  will  impose  the  heaviest 
burden." 

Mr.  Wicker  notes  that  "it  has  been  Con- 
gressional policy  since  1972  to  provide  cer- 
tain preferential  postal  rates,  not  to  enrich 
publishers  but  because,  as  Justice  Douglas 
once  put  It,  it  was  considered  that  "periodi- 
cals which  disseminated  "information  of  a 
public  character"  or  which  were  devoted  to 
"literature,  the  sciences,  arts,  or  some  spe- 
cial industry"  .  .  .  contributed  to  the  public 
good. 

"That  Is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  sub- 
sidizing corporate  farmers  ...  or  subsidiz- 
ing oilmen  with  the  depletion  allowance," 
Mr.  Wicker  continues:  "the  Senate  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  reporting  on  the 
legislation  establishing  the  Postal  Service  In 
1970,  made  It  quite  clear  that  'the  Postal 
Service  is  in  fact  and  shall  be  operated  as  a 
service  to  the  American  people,  and  not  as 
a  business  enterprise."  " 

We  Join  Mr.  Wicker  in  urging  that  the 
Congress  roll  back  the  second-class  rate  in- 
creases. These  can  cause  the  death  of  many 
smaller,  urgently  needed  publications — par- 
ticularly among  diocesan  newspapers. 

Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson  (D.,  Wis.)  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  prevent  the  planned  Increases 
in  postal  rates  for  magazines  and  newspapers. 
It  would  freeze  the  rate  at  the  current  level 
for  those  with  circulations  of  250,000  or  less. 
Those  with  Isu'ger  circulations  would  have 
extra  charges  per  copy  above  250,000  but  the 
rate  increase  would  be  initiated  over  five  to 
10  years. 

Senator  Nelson  sharply  criticized  the  Postal 
Services  for  seeking  an  average  127%  increase 
in  second-class  rates,  which  he  said  could 
drive  many  small  publications  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

The  threat  of  the  increases  already  has  put 
some  smaller  publications  out  of  business; 
many  more  will  follow  If  the  Postal  Service's 
program  is  not  changed. 


(Prom  the  Topeka    (Kans.)    State  Journal, 

July  29,  1972] 

Free  Plow  of  Opinion  in  Jeopardy 

Postal  rate  increases  which  threaten  to 
stifle  the  free  flow  of  Information  and  opin- 
ion, through  a  ruinous  effect  on  magazines, 
newspapers  and  other  publications,  are  the 
target  of  a  legislative  remedy  championed 
by  Sen.  Oaylord  Nelson,  D-Wis.,  and  a  group 
of  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Nelson  has  Introduced  a  bill  to  head  off  a 
whopping  hike  of  127  per  cent  for  second- 
class  mail,  as  proposed  by  the  postal  Service 
in  its  zealousness  to  And  new  revenues. 

It  would.  Instead,  freeze  already-increased 
rates  for  mailing  of  such  matter — up  to  250,- 
000  copies  of  each — at  the  level  existing  on 
June  1  of  this  year. 

The  senator  expresses  deep  worry,  not  sim- 
ply for  the  business  perils  Involved,  but  that 
the  American  public  vrill  be  the  loser  In  a 
more  restricted  exchange  of  Ideas  and  com- 
ment, which  hag  been  the  bulwark  of  their 
freedoms. 

Nelson,  and  others  aware  of  the  threat, 
have  drawn  attention  to  the  historic  prece- 
dents going  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  the 
new  republic  seeking  to  assure  the  widest 
latitude  for  sharing  views  In  shaping  public 
affairs  and  exchange  of  knowledge. 

"For  178  years,"  says  Nelson,  "Congress  en- 
dorsed the  concept  of  low  postal  rates  for 
printed  publications  circulated  through  the 
mall.  In  passing  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970,  I  do  not  think  Congress  turned 
Its  back  on  this  historic  policy  nor  put  aside 
its  concern  for  the  basic  educational  and 
informational  services  which  this  self-go"- 
ernlng  nation  requires  and  which  the  U.S. 
mail  uniqu^y  provides. 

"The  proposition  that  a  healthy  democracy 
depends  upon  the  wide  distribution  of  di- 
verse information  by  publications  sent  in  the 
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mall  is  just  as  valid  in  1972  as  it  was  in  1792 
when  Congress  first  put  this  principle  into 
law." 

His  bill  would  call  upon  Congress  to  re- 
affirm this  obligation  by  specific  language  in 
the  act  under  which  the  postal  service  oper- 
ates, "to  provide  postal  service  at  rates  which 
will  encourage  and  support  the  widest  pos- 
sible dissemination  of  news,  opinion,  scien- 
tific, cultural  and  educational  matter." 

Significantly  affected  by  higher  postofflce 
charges  are  the  myriad  periodicals  and  weekly 
and  small  dally  newspapers  whose  circulation 
depends  largely  upon  mail  delivery.  They  are 
a  highly  important  segment  of  the  overall 
media,  depended  upon  by  millions  of  people 
for  enlightenment  and  discussion  of  local 
and  national  affairs. 

All  citizens  may  well  share  the  concern  ol 
Sen.  Nelson  and  his  colleagues  for  a  situation 
which  could  erode  the  very  foundations  of 
an  enlightened  democracy. 

Tm  REFT7BLICAN  NEWSPAPER 

OF  California, 
March  30.  1973. 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  We  were  delighted 
to  read  in  the  San  Diego  Union  about  yoxir 
measure  to  freeze  at  the  present  level  the 
postage  rates  for  the  first  250,000  issues  of 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

Can  you  please  tell  us  the  status  of  the 
measure  at  this  point? 

The  proposal  rate  hikes  are  a  matter  of 
great  concern  to  us.  We  feel,  as  you  do, 
that  they  would  present  a  serious  threat  to 
the  existence  of  small  presses. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  service  to  you  In 
this  matter,  please  be  sure  to  let  us  know. 
Sincerely. 

Joan  B.  Green, 
Contributing  Editor. 

PoLmcs  &  SocnTT, 
tos  Altos,  Calif.,  March  28, 1973. 
Senator  Gatlord  Nelson, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson  :  Your  efforts  on  be- 
half of  little  Journals  are  much  appreciated 
by  Politics  and  Society.  Increases  in  post- 
age rates  have  made  It  Increasingly  diffi- 
cult for  us,  and  other  Journals  like  us,  to 
survive.  What  In  your  opinion,  would  be 
the  most  appropriate  way  for  us  to  assist 
your  efforts  in  getting  the  Senate  to  pass 
8.  630?  Should  we  direct  correspondence  at 
the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, or  might  testimony  by  Journal  edi- 
tors be  more  useful? 
Sincerely, 

iRA  Katzkelson. 

La  Crosse  Tribitne, 
La  Crosse,  Wis..  March  29. 1973. 
Hon.  Gatlord  Nelson, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  We  know  there  are 
many  newspapers  that  will  supply  you  with 
great  rhetorical  expression  about  the  need 
to  provide  wide  distribution  of  diverse  In- 
formation, and  other  historical  background. 
This  Is  great  for  our  side,  but  we  think  it 
is  more  Impressive  to  tell  you  that  the  rate 
Increase  proposed  for  July  will  raise  our 
second-class  postage  bill  33  per  cent — from 
•45,000  to  $60,000  a  year. 

Traditionally  we  have  raised  our  subscrip- 
tion rates  by  only  those  amounts  to  keep 
pace  with  the  postage  Increases  and  of  course 
have  met  resistance  from  our  rural  read- 
ers. To  offset  the  loss  of  several  thousand 
mall  subscribers  resulting  from  price  in- 
creases, wo  have  established  a  network  of 
motor  route  delivery  operated  by  Independ- 
ent contractors  to  give  same  day-seven  day 


(including  postal  holidays)  right  to  the  farm 
homes. 

In  spite  of  the  emergency  measures  we 
have  adopted — they  can  only  be  called  de- 
laying actions — our  mall  circulation  will  con- 
tinue to  shrink  because  we  will  be  forced 
to  again  raise  our  mail  subscription  rates — a 
continuation  of  a  vicious  circle  created  by 
exorbitant  postage  rates. 

Our  mall  subscribers  will  not  be  able  to 
express  their  opinion  on  these  important 
matters  involving  postal  rates  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  It  effects  them.  You  will  be 
providing  a  great  service  to  rural  America 
if  you  can  somehow  describe  their  position 
emphatically  and  truthfully. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ed  Keefe, 
Circulation  Manager. 

STATTFFER  PtTBLICATIONS,  INC., 

Topeka.  Kans..  March  29. 1973. 
Hon.  Gatlord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senator.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  What  must  we  do 
to  get  across  to  Congress  that  the  whole  tenor 
of  American  life  Is  being  changed  by  the  high 
rate  of  second  class  postage? 

Our  company  besides  publishing  small 
dailies  also  puts  out  Cajpper's  Weekly 
(465,000  copies)  each  week.  These  rates 
threaten  to  force  us  to  discontinue  Capper's 
Weekly  which  has  been  published  for  more 
than  ninety  years,  and,  until  1954,  was  owned 
by  Senator  Arthur  Capper. 

This  magazine  goes  to  every  state  and  to 
many  foreign  countries  and  is  read  by  rural 
and  small  town  people. 

Our  fifteen  small  daily  newspapers  that 
we  also  publish  are  likewise  fighting  for 
their  existence. 

I  hope  Congress  will  see  the  light  and 
change  the  direction  in  which  we  are  headed 
hell  bent. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Oscar  S.  Stautfer. 

Transaction  Inc., 
New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  March  29, 1973. 
Hon.  Gatlord  Nelson, 
V.S.  Senator,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson  :  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  March  21  and  the  Inform  talon  there- 
in contained  on  your  activities  with  respect 
to  the  permanent  postal  rate  increases;  and 
beyond  that,  some  means  for  congressional 
legislative  support — either  for  relief  of  such 
mail  increases,  or  beyond  that,  direct  sub- 
vention. 

My  friend  and  colleague  at  The  New 
Republic,  Bob  Myers,  probably  has  put  the 
matter  right  in  clearly  delineating  a  dif- 
ference between  those  magazines  In  the  area 
of  public  service  which  survive  from  subscrip- 
tion income,  and  those  magazines  dedicated 
to  advertising  premises  and  who  primarily 
serve  the  commodity  and  business  con- 
stituencies. 

We  very  desperately  need  relief,  and  failing 
that,  some  form  of  subvention;  but  above  all, 
there  must  be  a  clear  and  distinct  separation 
between  modest  and  very  often  profltless 
operations  that  have  been  the  beacon  light 
of  the  American  liberal  Imagination  since 
the  founding  of  the  nation  and  those  maga* 
zlnes  that  have  no  such  larger  purposes. 

It  Is  Important  here  to  note  that  even 
"special  interest  magazines"  may  be  of  the 
former  or  latter  variety.  The  magazine  of 
Tennis  or  Yachting  is  not  necessarily  the 
same  as  The  Progressive — or  for  that  matter, 
society.  I  am  not  entirely  sure  this  distinc- 
tion has  been  driven  home  sufficiently;  and 
as  a  result,  the  very  tenor  and  nature  of  the 
discussion  has  largely  been  handled  by  the 
magazine  association  on  one  hand,  and  the 
postal  authorities  on  the  other,  crunching, 
but  hopefuly  not  crushing  the  public  serv- 
ice publications  such  as  our  own. 

Because  of  this,  I  am  genxiinely  apprecia- 
tive of  the  support  you  and  your  colleagues 


have  given  to  the  principle  of  congressional 
support  for  the  dissemination  of  the 
diversity  of  thought.  Our  own  Committee  for 
the  Diversity  of  the  Press  had  given  testi- 
mony earlier  on  this  subject;  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  I  express  our  common  sentiment 
when  I  say  that  I  hope  you  are  successful  in 
this  activity. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Irving  Louis  HoRowrrz, 

Editor-in-Chief. 

RiPON  College, 
Ripon,  Wis.,  March  27, 1973. 
Hon.  Gatlord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  Continually  rising 
costs  and  the  tightening  of  college  enroll- 
ments across  the  nation  have  placed  a  severe 
financial  strain  on  private  colleges  and 
universities. 

Historically  we  have  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  mailing  student  recruiting,  alumni  and 
fund-raising  literatvire  at  economical  2d 
Class  rates.  Any  significant  Increase  In  these 
rates  will  deal  a  severe  blow  to  our  efforts  to 
maintain  effective  communication  with  pro- 
spective students,  alumni  and  donors  to  this 
private  educational  institution. 
Sincerely, 

Kenneth  E.  Lay, 
Director  of  Public  Relations. 

The  Abierican  Legion, 
Washington.  DC,  March  15,  1973. 
Hon.  Gatlord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  The  new  rate  in- 
creases arbitrarily  Imposed  on  non-profit 
second-class  mailers  by  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission are  so  excessive  and  unreasonable 
that  many  publications  will  not  survive  un- 
less relief  is  granted  by  the  Congress.  The 
American  Legion  Magazine,  the  American  Le- 
gion Auxiliary  National  News  and  many  of 
the  state  publications  of  both  organizations 
cannot  long  continue  to  publish  under  the 
existing  phased  rate  schedule. 

The  American  Legion  Magazine  was  es- 
tablished In  1919,  at  the  time  the  organiza- 
tion was  chartered  by  the  Congress.  It  is 
mailed  to  all  Legionnaires  and  to  schools, 
libraries  and  veterans  hospitals  throughout 
the  country.  The  magazine  provides  infor- 
mation on  matters  of  concern  to  veterans 
and  their  dependents,  and  contains  articles 
on  patriotism,  youth  programs  and  the  his- 
tory and  culture  of  our  country.  The  edi- 
torial content  averages  76%  and  the  adver- 
tising content  is  25%  or  less  Ui  each  issue. 
The  average  press  run  Is  2,700,000  Issues  per 
month. 

Five  years  ago  the  cost  of  mailing  the  Le- 
gion magazine  was  approximately  $140,000 
a  year.  Last  year  the  cost  was  $313,000.  Un- 
der the  present  schedule  of  rate  lacreases, 
by  1980  the  cost  of  mailing  the  magazine  will 
skyrocket  to  nearly  $1,000,000  a  year,  an  In- 
crease of  235%. 

The  principal  Inequity  is  the  new  charge 
of  up  to  1.6  cents  per  piece  because  this 
additional  cost  does  not  adjust  for  publica- 
tions with  a  low  percentage  of  advertising 
income.  Until  the  new  schedule  of  rates  be- 
came effective,  a  pyer  piece  charge  hskd  never 
been  imposed  upon  authorized  nonprofit 
maUers.  This  charge  is  in  addition  to  the  per 
pound  rate  increase  schedule  now  in  effect. 
For  over  half  a  century  prior  to  enactment 
of  Public  Law  91-375  (Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act),  the  Congress  provided  preferen- 
tial mall  rates  for  publications  of  veterans 
organizations,  churches  and  other  non-profit 
groups  who  disseminated  Information  of 
benefit  to  their  members  and  to  the  public. 
The  language  of  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act  clearly  indicates  that  the  Congress  had 
no  intention  of  abandoning  the  traditional 
treatment  accorded  these  organizations. 
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The  projected  schedule  of 
Postal  Rate  Commission  will 
mlnate  the  gap  between  the 
tlons  and  the  non-profit  mall, 
mission   has  callously   ignored 
sions  of  the  Postal  Reorganlzatlo  a 
years  of  Congressional  policy  co 
rate   treatment  of  non-profit  o. 
The   rates   discriminate   agalnsi 
publications  which  are  least 

the   Increases   and   whose   hi 

one  of  disseminating  news  an< 
formation  in  the  public  interest 
becoming  income  oriented  thr 
of  large  amounts  of  advertising 
costs  of  our  magazine  and  other 
lications  cannot  readily  be  pass- 
members  because  these  costs  are 
dues  structures  of  the 

The  Congress  should  reassert 
policy  which  recognizes  the  enc 
tribution  that  second-class  non 
lications  make  to  the  culture  i 
try.  A  reassertlon  of  this  policy 
companled  by  legislation  reesta 
and  equitable  postal  rates  for 
non-profit  mailers. 

The  American   Legion  and 
Legion   Auxiliary   have   always 
strict  compliance  with  the  law 
tent  of  the  Congress.  We  should 
to  discontinue  or  curtail  our 
our  members  Informed  on 
concern  to  them.  Legislation  has 
duced  in  this  session  to  provide 
I   respectfully   urge  you  to  suf 
help  our  publications  to  survive. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joe  L 
National 
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The  Cooperative  liEAOtjE  of  the 

Afarcjl 
Hon.  GAYL03D  Nelson, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:   As  th« 
Director   of   the   Cooperative 
U.S.A.  I  have  been  asked  to 
the  enclosed  letter  from  the 
Cooperative  Editorial  Associatlor 
support  for  your  bUl,  S.  630. 

They  are  united  in  thU  matter 
proposals  of  the  present  Post 
ment  will  put  many  of  them  out 
If  not  changed. 

You  have  their  permission  to  pi 
In  the  Record  or  any  other  way 
helpful. 

Sincerely, 

Shelby  E. 
National 


USA., 
1.  1973. 


Office 


Journal     op    the    Experimental 
Analysis  op  Behavior. 

Rochester,  N.Y..  Februar  i 
Senator  Oaylord  Nelson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:   I  wanit 
you  for  Introducing  your  bill 
exemption  of  small  Journals  frofai 
posed  postal  service  rate  rise.  W(i 
4.000  subscribers  and  are,  as  are 
scientific  Journals,  a  rather 
tlon,  with  only  two  full  time 
year  we  were  $7,000  In  the  red.  Sluice 
for  postage  was  $4,200  you  can  . 
large   percent   Increases    In    that 
likely  to  do  us  In  completely. 

Again,  thank  you  for  your  belpJl  hope  you 
succeed. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Victor  G.  LIttes, 

,  'Tofessor. 

American  Backer, 
New  York,  N.Y..  Februar  r  22, 1973 
Hon.  Oaylord  Nelson, 
US.  Senate. 
WasMngton.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson  :  As  you  inow  I  have 
followed  with  ke«n  Interest  youj   aggressive 
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work  on  behalf  of  the  publishing  industry  In 
the  problems  It  faces  with  rapidly  rising 
costs  and  poorer  and  poorer  performance 
from  our  postal  service. 

It  Is  nice  to  know  that  there  Is  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Senate  who  has 
an  appreciation  for  the  problems  we  face. 
Yoior  Bill  which  would  reduce  the  rate  for 
the  first  250.000  copies  of  each  publication 
to  the  level  of  June  1,  1972,  would  be  a  great 
boon  to  the  smaller  publishers. 

Please  keep  up  the  good  fight,  and  if  there 
Is  any  way  I  can  be  of  service  to  you.  please 
let  me  know. 

Respectfully  yours. 


Environmental  Action, 
Washington.  D.C.  February  20. 1973. 
Senator  Oaylord  Nelson, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  I  wish  to  state  my 
strong  support  for  your  recent  bill,  S.  630,  to 
reduce  postage  rates  for  magazines  with 
limited  circulation. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  there  are  numerous 
financial  pressures  on  magazines  these  days. 
With  the  proliferation  of  smaller  specialized 
magazines,  there  is  also  pressure  to  keep 
prices  down,  as  the  market  can  only  bear  so 
much.  For  non-profit  organizations  like  ours. 
It  is  especially  difficult  to  make  ends  meet. 
Obviously,  ever-spiralling  postage  expenses 
severely  cut  Into  our  program. 

What  is  particularly  galling  about  the 
postage  Increase  is  the  unbelievably  poor 
service  we  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  Postal 
Service.  It  Is  not  uncommon — In  fact.  It  Is 
the  usual  case — for  a  copy  of  our  magazine 
to  take  between  one  and  three  weeks  to  reach 
many  of  our  subscribers.  I  know  of  no  reader 
who  gets  Environmental  Action  In  less  than 
five  days  after  It  Is  mailed. 

We  support  your  continued  action  In  this 
direction.  Please  let  us  know  If  we  can  be  of 
assistance. 

Sincerely, 

Peter  Harnik, 

Editor. 

Flight  Engineers'  International 
Association, 

Washington,  D.C,  February  12,  1973. 
Hon.  Oaylord  Nelson. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  Thank  you  for  the 
Congressional  Record  January  31.  1973  and 
for  your  continuing  fight  to  allow  small  pub- 
lications such  as  our  FEIA  NEWS  to  remain 
In  existence  through  Implementation  of  rea- 
sonable postage  rates. 
Sincerely, 

Errol  L.  Johnstad, 

President. 

Cooperative  Editorial  Association, 

Chicago.  III.,  February  20, 1973. 
Hon.  Oaylord  Nelson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  This  Is  to  record 
the  strong  support  of  our  Association  for  S. 
630,  the  bill  to  encourage  dissemination  of 
news  and  opinions  through  the  maUs, 
through  keeping  the  June  1,  1972,  limit  on 
second-class  postal  rate  Increases.  We  ap- 
preciate your  action  and  those  of  other  Sen- 
ators In  backing  these  measures. 

Our  Association  Is  made  up  of  editorial 
workers  on  publications  owned  by  or  written 
for  cooperatives  of  all  types.  These  are  mem- 
bership publications  that  reach  famUles  to- 
talling more  than  20  mUUon  members  of  co- 
operatives. Needless  to  say,  the  application 
of  fair  and  reasonable  second-class  postal 
rates  Is  the  llfeblood  of  these  membership 
organs,  which  are  not  operated  to  make  a 
profit  but  to  provide  essential  Information 
to  owners  of  these  associations.  Prohibitive 
rates  as  proposed  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 


would  make  publishing  these  (usually  smaU) 
publications  extremely  difficult  If  not  im- 
possible. We  woiUd  appreciate  your  con- 
tinued efforts  on  behalf  of  this  legislation  and 
will  urge  our  members  to  follow  through  In 
gaining  additional  support  for  It. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  J.  Dodge, 
Executive  Secretary. 

The  Adthors  League  op  America,  Inc. 

New  York,  N.Y.,  February  9, 1973. 
Hon.  Oaylord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson  :  The  Authors  League 
wishes  to  thank  you  for  Introducing  your  bill 
to  prevent  the  projected  massive  Increase  In 
second  class  mailing  rates.  The  Authors  Lea- 
gue has  testified  In  the  House  before  Mr 
Udall's  Subcommittee  In  favor  of  such  leg- 
islation. We  have  asked  Senator  McOee  for 
an  opportunity  to  testify  during  the  forth- 
coming hearings  on  the  operations  of  the 
Postal  Service  and  we  will  support  your  bill. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mills  Ten  Eyck.  Jr., 

Executive  Secretary. 

The  Ltttheran, 
Philadelphia.  Pa..  January  5, 1973. 
Senator  Oaylord  Nelson, 
Senate  Office  BuUding. 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  The  recent  demise 
of  LIFE  magazine  adds  urgency  to  your  pro- 
posed legislation  to  freeze  second-class  mail- 
ing rates  and  to  prevent  disastrous  Increases 
In  the  per-plece  surcharge.  As  you  re-lntro- 
duce  the  measure  In  this  session  of  Congress. 
I  hope  prompt  action  can  be  taken  by  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  to 
schedule  he.-U'lngs  and  produce  some  action. 

With  thanks  for  your  continued  Interest 
In  this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Albert  P.  Staitderman, 

Editor. 

Newport  Covenant  Church, 
Bellevue,  Wash..  December  7, 1972. 
Senator  Oaylord  Nelson, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  write  to  encourage  you  In  the 
bill  which  you  have  Introduced  which  would 
freeze  all  second  class  rates  at  the  level  of 
June  1,  1972  for  the  first  250,000  Issues  of 
magazines  and  newspapers  sent  through  the 
malls,  and  would  drop  the  IJ^  cents  per 
piece  surcharge  on  all  second-class  publica- 
tions. Your  bill  Is  commendable  and  highly 
m  order  and  In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
our  American  democracy.  Thanks  for  your 
proposal.  I  sincerely  hope  It  passes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Delmar  L.  Anderson,  Pastor. 

The  Advocate. 
East  Orange.  NJ.,  October  9, 1972. 
Senator  Oaylord  Nelson. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  I  am  very  much  In- 
terested In  your  Senate  Bill  3753  to  prohibit 
the  Imposition  of  a  per-plece  surcharge  which 
has  been  proposed  by  the  Postal  Service,  and 
wish  to  add  my  support  to  your  efforts. 

If  and  when  such  an  increase  as  ilow  pro- 
posed goes  into  effect,  the  results  would  be 
catastrophic.  Such  a  rate  Increase  would  be 
unsurvlvable  for  many  non-profit  publica- 
tions. 

One  reason  Congress  instituted  second- 
class  rates  was  to  promote  the  widespread 
distribution  of  printed  matter,  the  theory 
being  that  an  Informed  citizenry  was  one  cl 
the  best  possible  safeguards  of  democracy. 
That  holds  true  today.  However  second-class 
mall  would  be  threatened  If  existing  plans  of 
the  Postal  Rate  Commission  are  Imple- 
mented. We  look  to  Congress  for  survival. 
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Please  keep  me  Informed  as  to  the  progress 
of  your  Bill  and  I  would  appreciate  a  copy  of 
S-3758. 

Wishing  your  Bill  quick  passage  and  with 
warm  personal  regards.  I  remain 
Cordially, 

Allen  C.  Bradley, 
Circulation  Manager. 

The  Missionary  Tidings. 
Winona  Lake,  Ind.,  October  19, 1972. 
Senator  Oaylord  Nelson, 
Neic  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  As  a  former  Wlsconslnite — 
and  soon  to  return  there — I  am  proud  of 
your  Integrity  in  political  office.  And  as  edi- 
tor of  a  small  church  magazine,  I  am  very 
concen.ed  that  BUl  S.  3758,  which  you  spon- 
sored, be  passed. 

I  am  enclosing  a  carbon  copy  of  my  letter 
to  Senator  Oale  W.  McOee  which  explains 
our  position.  I  sent  similar  letters  to  Repre- 
resentatlves  Thaddeus  J.  Dulskl  and  Morris 
Udall  and  to  the  senators  from  Indiana.  1 
hope  you  and  the  various  state  representa- 
tives are  fiooded  with  mall  from  the  many 
who  see  no  Justification  for  this  drastic  In- 
crease. 

Sincerely, 

Alice  Fensome. 

The  Henry  P.  Henrichs 

Publications,  Inc., 
Litchfield.  Ill,  September  26. 1972. 
Senator  Oaylord  Nelson, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  I  have  Just  read 
with  Interest  the  Item  In  the  September  Is- 
sue of  "The  American  Legion  Magazine" 
corncemlng  your  position  on  second  class 
postal  rates.  I  appreciate  your  letter  to  the 
Editor  of  "The  American  Legion  Magazine" 
with  reference  to  your  bill  S.  3758,  which 
we  hope  will  gain  much  support  and  can  be 
put  Into  law. 

As  publishers  we  realize  how  great  the 
blow  has  been  by  the  Increase  In  second  class 
rates  end  how  difficult  it  Is  to  continue  to 
pay  higher  rates  for  second  class  mall  serv- 
ice, which  has  certainly  not  been  Improved. 

We  commend  you  for  your  attitude  In  this 
matter  and  your  action  In  preparing  legis- 
lation that  we  hoi>e  will  be  successful. 
Sincerely, 

Qarth  Hendrichs. 

OooD  News, 
Wilmore,  Ky.,  September  12,  1972. 
Senator  Oaylord  Nelson, 
Chairman,    House    Employment    Manpower 
and  Poverty  Committee,  New  Senate  Of- 
fice Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Nelson:    I  am   writing  to 
protest  the  recent  Increase  In  postage  rates 
for  religious  publications.   The   radical   In- 
crease In  cost  will  make  It  very  difficult  for 
non-profit  publications  such  as  ours.  Since 
we  do  not  exist  to  make  profit,  as  do  the 
commercial  publications.  It  seems  grossly  un- 
fair that  we  should  be  forced  to  pay  this  un- 
reasonable postage  Increase. 

Those  who  use  the  mails  for  selling  mer- 
chandise— ^particularly  the  direct  mall  pro- 
motion people — are  the  ones  who  should  pay 
the  postage  Increase.  We  certainly  do  not 
object  to  paying  a  fsOr  share  of  the  cost,  but 
when  the  postage  rates  reach  a  level  at  which 
many  non-profit  publications  would  be 
forced  to  suspend,  then  the  postage  rate 
becomes  a  punitive  measure. 

In  the  interest  of  fairness,  I  want  to  ask 
you  to  use  your  influence  to  change  this  dis- 
criminatory legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  W.  Keysor. 

Editor. 


OosPEL  Publishing  House. 
Springfield.  Mo.,  September  11,  1972. 
Hon.   Oaylord  Nelson, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Nelson  :  I  am  writing  to 
express  appreciation  to  you  for  Nelson  Bill 
(S.  3768).  We  believe  this  bill  will  gieaUy 
affect  publishers  of  magazines  and  news- 
papers and  we  trust  It  will  receive  favorable 
coiisicieratio.u  by  those  whose  responsibility  It 
Is  to  either  accept  or  reject  passage. 

Thanks  again  for  your  part  in  proposing 
this  Important  legislation. 
Cordially, 

William  O.  Eastlake. 
National  Director,  Division  of  Publi- 
cation. 

WORLO  E  'ANGELISM.  InC, 

San  Diego,  Calif..  September  8. 1972. 
Senator  Oaylord  Nelson. 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Sen.^tor  Nelson:  As  the  publisher 
of  Deeper  Life  magazine  I  wish  to  thank  you 
for  your  bill  (S.  3758)  which  would  freeze 
postage  rates  at  the  June  1  level  for  the  first 
250,000  sent  through  the  malls. 

This  would  mean  so  much  to  so  many  if 
this  bill  is  passed. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Morris  Cerullo. 


Child  Evangelism, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich..  September  8, 1972. 
Hon.  Oaylord  Nelson. 

Chairman,  House  Employment  Manpower  and 
Poverty  Committee,  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  As  an  editor  of  a  non- 
profit Christian  magazine  for  workers  with 
children,  namely,  ChUd  Evangelism.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  you  on  your 
encouraging  bill  (S.  3758)  which  would  freeze 
postal  rates  at  the  June  1.  1972  level  for  the 
first  250.000  copies  of  magazines  and  news- 
papers sent  through  the  mall. 

Your  bill  would  also  eliminate  the  cent- 
and-a-half  surcharge  that  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission  had  recommended. 

Your  bill  will  mean  the  dlfTerence  between 
the  demise  or  continuation  of  magazines 
which  have  been  wholesorrie  as  well  as  a 
strength  to  Judeo  Christian  culture  of  USA. 

This  letter  Is  not  only  to  commend  you 
but  to  support  you  In  this  effort.  In  addition 
you  will  find  carbon  copies  of  letters  which 
we  are  today  addressing  to  Senator  Oale  W. 
McOee,  Chairman,  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Commission,  also  Representative 
Thaddeus  J.  Dulskl,  Chairman,  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  Rep- 
resentative Morris  Udall,  Chairman,  House 
Subcommittee  on  Postal  Service. 

In  supporting  your  bUl.  we  think  It  would 
correct  certain  aspects  of  the  postal  reorga- 
nization Act  of  1970  which  overlooked  the 
Importance  of  free  expression  and  the  widest 
possible  dissemination  of  wholesome  Infor- 
mation and  ideas,  planned  and  hoped  for  by 
our  founding  fathers  and  supported  by  them 
In  the  need  for  low  cost  postal  rates  for 
magazines  and  newspapers. 
Cordially  yours. 

Rev.  P.  W.  BENNE:roFF, 

Managing  Editor. 

Rochester.  Minn.,  August  28. 1972. 
Hon.  Senator  NrLs.)>f, 
Senate  of  U.S.,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  It  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion that  the  Postal  Department  is  attempt- 
ing to  raise  the  price  of  mailing  periodicals 
such  as  Church  affUlated  newspapers  and 
that  you  have  sponsored  a  bill  No.  3758  In 
the  Senate  to  put  curbs  on  this  Idea. 

Thanks  to  you.  and  I  hope  the  thinking  of 
others  that  this  attempt  will  be  stopped.  .  . 


I  realize  there  Is  need  for  more  revenue 
in  the  P.O.  service  but  perhaps  this  step  they 
propose  will  be  hurting  the  "grass  root  pub- 
lications," I  feel  we  have  a  great  need  for. 

Altho  I  am  from  another  state  I  watch 
with    Interest    legislation    by    our    national 
leaders  and  I  admire  your  stand  on  the  issue 
of  which  I  write. 
Sincerely, 

Walt  Bruzek. 

Fab  West  Ski  Association, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  August  25.  1972. 
Hon.  Oaylord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  On  behalf  of  the 
association,  we  wish  to  express  our  support 
of  your  S.  3758  which  seeks  relief  for  certain 
second-class  postage  users. 

The  association,  a  division  of  the  United 
States  Ski  Association,  publishes  twenty 
times  yearly  Its  own  tabloid  newspaper.  The 
rates  proposed  by  the  Postal  Service  would 
be  a  severe  blow  to  the  financial  health  of 
the  association,  which  Is  a  non-profit  corpo- 
ration under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Would  you  please  Inform  us  as  to  other 
members  of  the  Senate  whom  we  should 
contact,  and  what  other  actions  you  recom- 
mend? 

Sincerely, 

John  Watson. 

President. 


Woman's  National 
Atixiliary  Convention, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  August  24,  1972. 
Senator  Oaylord  Nelson, 
Chairman,    House    Employment    Manpower 
and  Poverty  Committee.  New  Senate  Of- 
fice  Building.   Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Sir  :  As  editor  of  the  Co-Laborer  mag- 
azine I  want  to  thank  you  for  and  commend 
you  for  the  bill  S.  3758  that  you  have  recently 
introduced. 

The  Co-Laborer  Is  a  2nd  class  religious 
non-profit  publication  with  a  circulation  of 
13,000.  Our  women  shall  be  praying  for  you 
as  you  and  your  staff  work  on  the  passage  of 
this  bill. 

Sincerely, 

Cleo  Pursell. 
Executive  Secretary-Treasurer. 


The  Sunday  Guardian, 
Newark,  N.J.,  August  14.  1972. 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  Thank  you  for  In- 
troducing bill  S.  3758  m  the  U.S.  Senate.  As 
o.ie  who  has  given  his  life  to  this  publica- 
tion and  has  Lever  accepted  a  paid  advertise- 
ment we  sincerely  hope  your  bill  will  keep 
the  rate.s  down. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Robert  S.  Womer. 

August  7,   1972. 
Senator  Oaylord  Ne'-son, 
Chairman,    House    Employment.    Manpouer 
and    Poverty    Committee.    New    Senate 
O.Jice   Building.    Wct'iington.   D.C 
Dear  Senator   Nelson:    The   introduction 
of  your  bill  (S.  3758)  is  a  bright  de.elopmeiit 
for  all  of  us  In  the  field  of  churrh  publica- 
llons,  and  I  wish  to  comme.id  yo;i  for  this 
ti:ie  work. 

'«t  us  hope  and  pray  for  the  passage  of 
your  bill  which  will  correct  certain  a^ects 
of  the  Pos'.al  Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 

Tha  ik  you  for  what  you  are  doing  with 
reference  to  this  Important  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

O.    W.    POLEN. 

Editor  in  Chief. 
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Oakland,  Cjilif., 
Angus'. 
Senator  Oaylord  Nelson, 
Washington.  DC. 

Respectfully  solicit  your  supporl 
3.   3758  bill  for  press  freedom  of 
postal    Increase    on    second    class 
force  many  viable  publications  to 
Ucatlon.  Our  auditor  has  forecas^d 
crease   from   15.000   per   year   to 
45.000  at  the  end  of  the  10  year 
simply  cannot  stay  In  buslne3s 
crease  becomes  a  reality. 

Francis  A.  MAtTRO^tcH 
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The  Morning  S  tar, 
Lafayette.  La.,  Augu^  4. 1972. 
Hon.  Gatloro  Nelson. 
Committee   on    Labor    and    Publi ; 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Wlw/i 
DC. 
Mt   Dear  Senator   Nelson:    As 
our  Diocesan  newspaper.  I  wish  to 
you   for   the   much-needed   relief 
rates  provided  In  the  legislation 
are  proposing  In  the  Senate  today. 

We  have  been  fortunate  In  locating  the 
printing  of  our  paper  nearby.  F(  r  years  It 
had  been  printed  out  of  state.  Our  mailing 
costs,  however,  even  at  the  presen  t  time  are 
a  great  financial  burden.  We  truly  need  the 
succor  your  bill  provides. 
Many  thanks. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Rev.  Msgr.)    Richard  Von 

MOTJTON, 
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Washington,  D.C.,  Augus\  3,  1972. 
Hon.  Oatlord  Nelson, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Oatlord:   This  is  a  belat4d 
express  our  deep  appreciation 
you  have  Introduced,  with  12  co-i 
freeze  postal  rates  for  small  publications 
to  provide  a  rollback. 

We  carried  a  story  about  your 
July  15  Issue  of  LABOR,  which  yot 
seen,  but  In  case  you  haven't  I'm 
tearsheet  containing  the  story. 

We    were    particularly    pleased 
underscored   the   disastrous   Impajct 
postal  rate  surcharge  on  the 
est  weight"  publications,  particu 
In  the  non-profit  category.  The 
750  per  cent  In  aggregate  increeles 
10-year  period  under  the  rates  esta  bllshed 
the  Postal  Service.  Such  non-profit 
tions  have  already  been  hit  by  a 
raise    in   postal   rates   this    year 
Installment. 

I  am  enclosing  several  additional 
from    LABOR    with    marked 
describe  the  seriousness  of  the  rati  i 
for  non-profit  periodicals.  You 
have  this  Information  for  future 

Tou  are  a  great  Senator  and 
salute  you. 

Sincerely, 

Ruben  LriviK, 
Editor  and  I  lanager 
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National  Christmas  Thee 

Association 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  August 
Senator  Oatlord  Nelson, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  We  appreciate 
support   your   leadership    in   the 
preserving  the  concept  of  low  postal 
printed  publications.  We  will  pass 
Sincerely, 

Alexander  T.  DavioAon 
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Capuchin, 
August  2,  1972. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  Enclosed  Is  a  copy 
of  a  letter  that  I  wrote  to  Senator  Gale 
McOee  regarding  your  bill  S.  3758.  Being  a 
Wlsconsinlte  by  birth  and  claim,  I  have 
always  been  a  fan  of  yours  and  even  more  so 
in  the  bills  you  have  sponsored  and 
supported. 

Presently  I  am  a  Michigan  resident  and 
am  also  writing  to  my  two  Senators  here  to 
support  you  in  this  bill. 

I  feel  the  religious  press  does  valuable  work 
and  service  for  our  country — In  defusing  the 
emotlonallzatlon  of  the  biases  that  tend  to 
cripple  us  as  a  country  and  In  helping  us 
become  a  more  rational  people.  The  loss  of 
our  publication  would  be  small,  but  It  would 
only  be  a  symptom  of  what  Is  yet  to  come. 

I  support  you  wholeheartedly,  and  if  there 
is  anything  I  can  do  to  gain  support  for  this 
bill,  don't  hesitate  to  ask. 
Sincerely, 

Pr.  Allen  Gruenkb, 
Editor,  Sandal  Prints. 

The  Baptist  Message, 
Alexandria,  La.,  August  2, 1972. 
Hon.  Oaylord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Nelson  :  Let  me  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  you  for  the  legislation 
which  you  have  Introduced  relative  to  the 
postal  rate  Increases  for  church  publications. 
The  new  postal  rates  will  do  serious,  seri- 
ous, damage  to  religious  Journals  II  allowed  to 
escalate  as  scheduled. 
Sincerely, 

James  F.  Cole. 

The  New  Yorker, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  August  2,  1972. 
Senator  Gatlord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson :  William  Shawn  has 
shown  me  your  letter  concerning  your  Inter- 
est in  the  proposed  127  per  cent  increase  In 
the  seccnd-class  postal  rate. 

Indeed,  an  Increase  of  anything  like  that 
amount  would  simply  paralyze  our  business — 
and  as  you  so  clearly  discern,  our  business  Is 
the  national  press  of  this  country. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  your  concern 
and  your  Interest  in  writing  us. 
Yours  sincerely, 

David  D.  Micbaels. 


Citizens  fop.  Educational  Freedom, 

Washington,  D.C,  August  1, 1972. 
Senator  Gatlord  Nelson, 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  As  vice-president  of 
Citizens  for  Ediicatlonal  Freedom  and  as  edi- 
tor of  Its  quarterly  publication,  a  sample  of 
which  Is  attached,  may  I  commend  you  for 
your  effort  to  freeze  rates  on  second  class 
publications  with  circulation  of  250,000  or 
less. 

Our  organization  Is  one  which  has  been 
working  since  1959  to  assure  freedom  of  edu- 
cation in  this  nation  but,  as  with  all  citi- 
zen groups  with  more  desire  than  money,  we 
would  find  it  next  to  Impossible  to  meet 
higher  mall  rates  to  our  50,000  subscribers. 

Today  I  am  writing  to  Senator  Gale  W.  Mc- 
Gee  asking  that  he  give  favorable  considera- 
tion to  your  bill,  a  necessary  piece  of  legisla- 
tion if  we  are  to  "encourage  and  support  dis- 
semination of  news,  opinion,  cultural  and 
educational  matter"  through  the  malls. 

Again,  may  I  extend  to  you  my  apprecia- 
tion. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Emilb  Comar, 
Vice-President. 


Maoniticat, 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  August  1, 1972. 
Senator  Gatlord  Nelson, 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Nelson  :  The  enclosed  copies 
are  for  your  Information. 

Your  appreciation  of  the  plight  of  second- 
class  mail  users  and  the  relief  you  are  try- 
ing to  secure  for  them  through  legislation 
by  your  Introduction  In  the  Senate  of  bill 
S.  3758  has  won  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  every 
religious  publication. 

We  believe  the  letters  that  we  sent  to  our 
Senators   and    key   Congressmen   will   help 
achieve  passage  of  yovir  bill  through  the  Sen- 
ate in  Its  present  form. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Joseph  F.  Di  Maio, 

Comptroller. 

Christianity  Today, 
Washington,  D.C,  August  1, 1972. 
Hon.  Oaylord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mr.  Nelson:  Thank  you  for  your 
July  8  letter.  I  approve  of  the  legislation 
which  you  have  Introduced  Into  the  Con- 
gress concerning  the  second  class  postal 
rates  for  magazines,  etc. 

You  have  my  enthusiastic  support  and  en- 
dorsement of  this  move.  Thank  you  for  your 
interest  and  concern. 
With  every  good  wish,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harold  Lindsell. 

Wisconsin  Society  op 
Professional  Engineers, 
Madison,  Wis.,  August  1, 1972. 
Oaylord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senator,  US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  advising  us  of  your  feelings  rela- 
tive to  the  Increase  in  postal  rates  for  publi- 
cations. We  share  your  concern  that  this  In- 
crease will  stlfie  the  free  fiow  of  Ideas  and  will 
threaten  the  continuation  of  many  publica- 
tions including  the  Wisconsin  Professional 
Engineer. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  reasonable  and  equit- 
able second  class  rate  Increases  but  a  127% 
Increase    appears    totally    unjustifiable. 

As  we  seek  lasting  solutions  to  the  many 
great  problems  and  needs  of  our  people, 
any  curtailment  of  sclen-tech  Information 
can  only  be  disastrous. 

You  are  to  be  commended  for  your  Initia- 
tive   and    positive    action    in    introducing 
&  3758.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Glenn  E.  Burg, 

Editor. 

Courier -Journal, 

July  31,  1972. 
Senator  Gaylord  Nei^on, 
Committee  on   Labor   and   Public   Welfare, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Nelson:  Enclosed  is  a  copy 
of  a  letter  that  I  am  sending  today  to  Sen- 
ators  McGee,    Fong.   Javlts   and    Buckley.  I 
am  also  sending  similar  letters  to  Congress- 
men Dulskl,  Conable,  Horton,  Derwlnskl,  and 
Rev.  Morris  K.  Udall. 

May  I  offer  our  support  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  your  bill  to  the  Senate  which  will 
allow  newspapers  like  ours  to  continue  pub- 
lishing. 

If  I  can  be  of  help  In  anyway,  please  feel 
free  to  call  on  me  at  anytime. 
Sincerely, 

Anthony  J.  Costello, 

General  Manager. 
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the  Washington  Post  Co., 
Washington.  D.C,  July  31, 1972. 
Hon.  Oatlord  Nelson, 

US.    Senator,    Old    Senate    Office   Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Nelson  :  Thank  you  for  send- 
ing me  your  statament  on  postal  rates  made 
in  the  Senate  June  28.  We  are  deeply  appre- 
ciative of  your  understanding  of  this  Issue 
and  of  the  magazine  publishers  great  con- 
cern about  it.  Oz  EUloitt  has  told  me  of  bis 
meeting  with  you.  I  am  very  hopeful  that 
something  can  be  done  to  alleviate  the  threat 
to  many  publications  as  well  as  Newsweek. 
Sincerely, 

Katharine  Graham. 

Cheyenne  Newspapers,  Inc., 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  July  31,  1972. 
Hon.  Gatlord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  :  Thank  you  so  much  for  your 
letter  of  July  20  and  the  enclosed  statement 
made  by  you  to  the  Senate  the  last  of  June. 
I  have  read  all  the  information  you  mailed 
with  more  than  owual  Interest. 

Needless  to  say,  I  am  much  in  agreement 
with  your  position.  Whether  or  not  the  Pos- 
tal Service  Board  of  Governors  Intended  their 
actions  to  become  a  serious  threat  to  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  end  result  as  far  as  many  magazines 
and  small  newspapers  are  concerned.  We 
have  reprinted  the  Washington  Star  editorial 
on  this  topic  and  are  preparing  an  editorial 
of  our  own  for  publication  soon. 

Your  support  is  deeply  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  S.  McCraken. 

The  Spartanburg  Herald, 
The  Spartanburg  Journal, 

July  31, 1972. 
Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  We  greatly  appre- 
ciate your  letter  of  July  18  with  enclosure 
of  your  statement  before  the  Senate  con- 
cerning proposel  Postal  rates. 

The  proposed  increase  of  127  percent  Is 
outrageous  and  poses  a  grave  danger  to  our 
Country's  free  press. 

I  am  quite  certain  that  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  United  States  Postal  Serv- 
ice has  lost  sight  of  the  original  Intent  of 
the  Congress  In  setting  postal  rates  to  foster 
the  dissemination  of  news  and  opinion 
among  the  people  of  a  self  governing  democ- 
racy. 

This  oversight  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
must  be  corrected  by  the  Congress  if  we 
are  to  save  the  two  to  three  thousand  small 
dally  and  weekly  newspapers  which  today 
are  still  the  only  local  media  of  millions  of 
Americans. 

Sincerely, 

Fred  D.  Moffitt, 

Publisher. 

New  York,  N.Y.. 

July  28.  1972. 
Hon.  Gatlord  Nelson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  I  am  in  your  debt 
for  the  privilege  of  reading  the  text  of  your 
June  28  Senate  statement  on  the  postal  rate 
Increases.  It  Is,  to  my  mind,  the  most  effec- 
tive and  comprehensive  analysis  I  have  seen 
anywhere  on  the  subject.  The  combination 
of  historical  background  and  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  the  way  publications  operate  gives 
your  statement  extraordinary  value.  My  com- 
pliments and  congratulations. 

Recently,  I  testified  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee In  a  somewhat  similar  vein.  The  text 
of  that  testimony  is  enclosed. 
With  all  good  wishes, 

Norman  Cousins. 


Harte-Hanks  Newspapers,  Inc., 

Son  Antonio  Tex.,  July  28, 1972. 
Mr.  Gatlord  Nrlson,  .     , 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  I  received  your  let- 
ter of  July  20  In  which  you  discussed  the 
127  percent  increase  in  second-class  mall 
rates.  I  agree  with  yoor  position  and  hope 
that  your  colleagues  will  be  persuaded  to 
concur. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  G.  Marbut. 

The  American  Legion, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  July  28, 1972. 
Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson,  , 

US.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  We  have  received  a 
copy  of  your  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record  and  In  newspaper  articles  had  noted 
your  position  in  support  of  second-class 
publications. 

We  do  wish  to  express  our  thanks  and  ap- 
preciation to  you  for  your  efforts,  since 
the  monthly  Badger  Legionnaire,  the  olHclal 
publication  of  the  Wisconsin  American  Le- 
gion, Is  naturally  affected  by  the  postal 
rates. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  G.  Wilke, 

State  Adjutant. 

Commentary, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  July  27. 1972. 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  sending  me  your  statement  of 
June  28  on  the  issue  of  second-class  postal 
rates.  I  agree  with  your  general  position 
and  I  certainly  hope  you  succeed  In  your 
fight  against  these  postal  Increases. 
Sincerely, 

Norman  Podhoretz. 


Editor  and  Publisher, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  July  27, 1972. 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Many  thanks  for  yoiu:  let- 
ter of  July  20  and  your  enclosure  from  the 
Congressional  Record  explaining  your  posi- 
tion on  the  public  service  aspect  of  second 
class  mall  and  your  bill  S.  3758  which  would 
reiterate  Congress's  historic  position  with 
respect  to  the  widest  distribution  of  infor- 
mation and  opinion  at  the  lowest  cost 
through  the  malls. 

As  you  probably  know,  it  has  been  our 
editorial  position  that  Congress  should  do 
Just  that.  I  have  used  your  letter  and  ma- 
terial as  the  bEisls  for  a  personal  column 
as  well  as  an  editorial  In  our  next  issue  of 
July  30. 

Cordially  yours, 

Robert  U.  Brown, 

President. 

Building  Operating  Management, 

Milwaukee.  Wise.  July  27,  1972. 
Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson. 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  letter  of  July  20th  forward- 
ing to  us  the  copy  of  the  Congressional 
Record  In  which  you  so  eloquently  discussed 
the  need  for  a  low  second-class  mall  service 
In  the  United  States.  As  publishers  of  two 
small  size  trade  Journals,  we  are  vitally 
concerned   about  the  U.8.   Postal   Service. 

Not  only  are  we  concerned  about  the  high 
cost  of  distribution  but  we  are  equally  con- 


crened  with  the  relatively  slow  delivery  of 
controlled  circulation  magazines  by  the 
service.  We  had  hoped  with  the  Increase  in 
rate  that  tbe  service  would  have  Improved. 
Perhaps  we  can  expect  to  see  this  In  the 
future. 

We  do  appreciate  your  interest  in  our  pro- 
blems and  hope  that  you  will  continue  to 
speak  out. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  H.  Apple, 

Publisher. 

The  New  Democrat, 
New  York,  N.Y..  July  26. 1972. 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  sending  me  your  statement  on  the 
issue  of  second-class  postal  rates. 

I  can  only  hope  that  you  are  successful  In 
this  vital  effort.  The  future  of  magazines 
like  the  one  I  edit  and  publish.  The  New 
Democrat,  are  directly  dependent  on  the 
ability  to  circulate  its  copies  at  low  cost 
rates.  If  those  rates  are  raised,  the  new 
Democrat  (and  other  similar  magazines) 
will  faU. 

Furthermore,  the  new  Democrat  is  not 
Bold  (except  In  a  few,  confined  areas) 
at  the  newsstands.  Its  entire  existence  is 
predicated  on  Its  ability  to  continue  to  mall 
within  the  prlvlledged  second-class  cate- 
gory. 

I  hope  you  will  keep  me  In  touch  on  your 
future  efforts  In  this  area.  If  you  would 
desire  any  testimony  or  supporting  state- 
ments on  the  problems  of  small  magazines, 
please  notify  me.  I  would  be  most  delighted 
to  help  In  any  way  possible. 

Thank  you  so  much  again. 
Sincerely, 

Stephen  Schlesinger, 
Editor  and  Publisher. 

Kenosha  News, 
Kenosha,  Wis.,  July  26, 1972. 
Senator  Gatlord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  I  have  your  letter 
of  July  20  concerning  the  second  class  postal 
rates. 

Your  concern  is  much  appreciated  not  only 
by  newspapers  but  by  all  publications 
and,  in  particular,  magazines,  some  of  which 
would  find  it  diflBcult  to  siirvive  were  certain 
proposed  postal  rates  to  become  law. 
With  every  good  wish,  I  remain 
Sincerely, 

Howard  J.  Browtn, 

Publisher. 


America, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  July  25. 1972. 
Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  My  sincerest  thanks 
for  your  letter  of  July  20  outlining  your 
views  on  the  Increase  of  127  per  cent  for 
second-class  mall  rates  recently  announced 
by  the  Postal  Service.  It  Is  difficult  for  me 
to  express  how  much  the  enlightened  interest 
of  you  and  your  distinguished  colleagues  in 
the  United  States  Senate  means  to  all  of  us 
who  are  struggling  dally  for  the  survival  of 
the  American  tradition  of  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent press. 

Your  statement  of  June  28  introducing 
S.  3758  was  a  masterly  presentation  of  the 
case  for  continuing  those  public  policies  tljat 
insured  the  widest  possible  distribution  of 
different  points  of  view  and  independent  In- 
formation throughout  the  country.  It  is  re- 
assuring to  have  this  confirmation  of  your 
understanding  that  Congress  did  not  Intend 
to  turn  its  back  on  a  policy  that  seems  more 
than  ever  vital  for  the  welfare  and  progress 
of  our  nation  as  we  have  known  it  since  Its 
beginnings. 
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You  can  be  sure  that  I  will  re 
privilege  to  call  the  attention  of 
zlne's  many  friends  In  and  out 
to  the  steps  you  are  taking  on 
free  flow  of  Information  In  a 
Please  be  sure   of  my  slncerest  tlianks 
best  wishes  for  your  efforts  on  betjalf 
cause. 

Sincerely  yours, 

DONAIJ>    R.    CAMpioK,    S.J 
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Heakst 
New  York.  N.Y..  July 
Hon.  Oatlord  NrLSON, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  You  very  kindly 
to    Bin    Hearst    on    July     14 
thoughts  on  postal  charges  for 
and  magazines  and  recording   yofr 
tlons  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

We  are  grateful  to  you  beyond 
your  strong  stand.  This  postal 
becoming  a  debacle  for  many  publications 
was  at  the  Bohemian  Qrove  last 
talked  with  Senator  Percy  on  the 
Ject  and  I  believe  that  he  feels 
and  wants  to  get  action  going  bef4re 
too  many   newspapers   and 
only  marginally  profitable. 

AJgain,  many,  many  thanks. 
Cordially. 

RlCHARd  DlZMS. 

Bat  CrrT  Newspapers,  I  >jc. 
Bay  City,  Texas,  July  f4, 1972. 
Hon.  Oayloro  Nelson. 
Senator  from  Wisconsin^ 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  reading  stout 
proposed  bill  S378  in  respect  to 
method  of  setttog  second  class 

Your  efforts  to  stabilize  what 
uncertain  Issue  in  the  interest  of 
use  second  class  matter  Is  greatly 
I  am  sure,  by  members  of  the 
wish  to  convey  my  personal  appreciation 
Yours  truly. 

Glenn  J.  SfiJam 
President  and  Pi  blisher 
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The  Athens 
Athens.  Texas,  July  \4. 1972 
Sen.  Oayloro  Nelson. 
Committee  on  Finance 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Just  a  note  to 
appreciate  what  you  are  domg 
keep  second  class  mailing  rates 
rocketing. 

Very  truly  yours, 

R.  E. 


)  WELLE. 


Wisconsin  Acricultur  ist 

Racine,  Wis.,  July  p,  1972. 
Hon.  Oatlord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  We  wantito  thank 
you  for  your  Interest  in  pubicatlor  s  like  the 
Wisconsin  Agriculturist  that  rely  oi  i  the  Post 
Office  Department  for  distribution  to  sub- 
scribers. 

The  amendment  that  you  have  [offered  to 
Title  39  United  States  Code  to  alliivalte  the 
burden  of  Postal  Rate  increases  on  small. 
Second  Class  publications,  is  grea'  ly  appre- 
ciated. 

Your  very  truly, 

Vernon  AnoersIdn 

Pr  isident. 


Catholic  Press  Associati  on, 

New  York,  N.Y..  July  }2.  1972. 
Mr.  Davtd  Ostehhout. 

Legislative  Assistant,  Office  of  Sei^tor  Gay- 
lord  Nelson,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Mr.   OsTKRHOtrr:    On   behilf  of  the 
Catholic  Press  Association  ofBcials  ind  mem- 
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bers.  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for 
sending  us  a  copy  of  8.  3678  as  Introduced 
by  Senator  Nelson,  and  his  speech  Introduc- 
ing it. 

We  are  happy  to  see  that  Senator  Nelson 
has  taken  the  lead  in  this  effort  to  have  the 
special  position  of  small  newspapers  and 
magazines  recognized  and  protected  by  the 
Congress.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  heavy 
increases  authorized  last  week  by  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  are 
permltt«d  to  go  into  effect  over  the  next  10 
years,  latge  numbers  of  small  non-profit  pub- 
lications will  be  destroyed.  Clearly  this  was 
not  the  Intention  of  Congress  when  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  was  passed.  In  the 
case  of  religious  publishers,  typically  In- 
creases over  the  next  10  years  will  be  in  the 
range  of  400  to  750  percent  over  pre-May- 
1971  levels. 

As  you  may  know,  our  Association,  with 
our  Protestant  brothers,  the  Associated 
Church  Press  and  the  Evangelical  Press  As- 
sociation, have  fought  the  Postal  Service  In- 
creases for  over  a  year.  We  have  not  had  any 
great  success — but  we  have  hopes  now  that 
Senator  Nelson's  bill  may  provide  some 
desperately  needed  relief  for  our  member 
publications  and  for  other  non-profit  publi- 
cations. We  congratulate  the  Senator  and 
your  staff  on  this  significant  step. 

I  expect  to  be  In  Washington  next  week 
(Wednesday.  June  19)  and  would  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  visit  with  you  then.  If 
that  is  feasible,  or  whenever  It  may  be 
convenient.  I  hope  you  will  let  me  know  (if 
you  get  this  letter  In  time)  U  such  a  visit 
would  be  agreeable. 
Cordially, 

Jabies  a.  Dotle, 
Executive  Director. 

COMMONWEAI., 

New  York,  N.Y.,  July  6,  1972. 
Mr.  DAvm  Osteshout, 

Legislative  Assistant.  Office  of  Senator  Gay- 
lord  Nelson,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Osterhout:  Many  thanks  for  the 
welcome  news  about  Senator  Nelson's  bill 
and  the  text  In  the  Congressional  Record. 
Since  the  Post  Office  department  has  Just 
decreed  another  26%  hike  in  the  second  class 
mail  rate  it  seems  more  essential  than  ever 
for  our  small  magazines  to  be  rescued  by 
Congress. 

With  all  best  wishes  to  the  Senator  and 
to  you  and  your  colleagues. 
Sincerely  yours, 

EdWAKO  S.  SKn.T.TTT, 

Publisher. 

Davis  Publications,  Inc.. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  July  12, 1972. 
Hon.  Senator  Oatlord  A.  Nelson. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson  :  Having  Just  finished 
reading  the  June  28th  Minutes  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record — Senate,  I  wanted  to  tell 
you  how  pleased  I  was  to  have  you  intro- 
duce Legislation  referred  to  as  S3758,  to  pro- 
vide some  relief  to  the  magazine  publish- 
ing industry  in  the  face  of  the  monopolistic 
and  Inflationary  practices  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service. 

Our  own  company  publishes  34  highly  spe- 
cialized consumer  magazines,  five  of  which 
have  Second  Class  mailing  permits  which 
represent  a  $335,000  increase  If  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress doej  not  In  some  way  minimize  these 
extraordinary  Increases  which  have  now  be- 
come law.  Because  I  have  only  re"ently  re- 
turned from  Washington  I  thought  you 
might  be  Interested  in  the  rather  detailed 
letter  I  submitted  to  John  Gabusl.  the  Ad- 
ministrative Assistant  to  Congressman  UdiU, 
who  of  course  Is  now  Involved  with  the  hear- 
ings In  the  Sub-Committee  for  Postal  Service 
matters  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 


It  was  also  interesting  to  read  the  com- 
ments made  by  Justice  Brennan  at  Brown 
University  back  In  1965,  for  I  am  presently 
a  Trustee  at  Brown  and  certainly  did  not 
feel  that  I  would  run  across  its  name  In  a 
matter  of  such  vital  Importance  to  the  entire 
magazine  publishing  Industry. 

Although  there  are  some  In  the  publish- 
ing industry  who  are  in  the  enviable  position 
of  falling  back  on  the  profits  from  subsidi- 
aries involved  in  other  forms  of  communica- 
tion, our  company  and  many  of  my  co-Direc- 
tors of  the  Magazine  Publisher  Association 
do  not  have  this  opportunity  and  thus  must 
rise  or  fall  on  our  own  magazine  operation. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  your  BUI  will  receive 
a  receptive  chord  from  your  fellow  members 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  that  It  will  eventu- 
ally become  law. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Joel  Davis, 
President  and  Publisher. 


The  American  Legion  Magazine, 

New  York,  N.Y..  July  11. 1972. 
Hon.  Oatlord  Nelson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  The  American  Le- 
gion Magazine  deeply  appreciates  the  copy 
of  your  statement  made  In  The  United  States 
Senate  on  J\ine  28th,  1972,  and  Its  Informa- 
tion relative  to  the  Introduction  by  you  of 
legislation  aimed  at  providing  relief  to  pub- 
lications adversely  affected  by  the  increased 
postal  rates  annoiinced  by  the  Foetal  Rate 
Commission  and  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Governors.  We  applaud  your  efforts  and  stand 
ready  to  testify  In  support  of  same,  when 
and  If  the  opportunity  to  do  so  Is  afforded  to 
us. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  to  Include  a  copy 
of  my  statement  and  testimony  to  the  House 
Sub-Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. Examination  of  same  wUl.  I  believe,  re- 
veal reasoning  similarities  In  approaching  the 
problem  seeking  possible  remedies. 

Non-profit  publications,  such  as  The 
American  Legion  Magazine,  are  particularly 
hard  hit  by  the  second-class  postage  rate 
schedule.  To  be  true  the  phase-out  covers 
a  ten  year  period  as  contrasted  to  one  of 
five  years  for  other  magazines,  but  the  rate 
increase  will  total  235%  for  those  of  us  In 
the  non-profit  claslficatlon  contrasted  to 
127%  for  regular  or  profit  publications. 

As  you  point  out,  the  "killer"  to  us  Is  the 
1.6  cent  surcharge  that  provides  no  consid- 
eration for  the  differential  in  editorial  and 
advertising  content.  The  American  Legion 
Magazine  averages  from  75%  to  80%  editorial 
and  20^c  to  25%  advertising.  The  legislation 
sponsored  by  you  would  remedy  this  inequity. 

More  of  the  non-profit  publications.  I  am 
sure,  would  have  been  Included  In  protesting 
the  abnormal  postal  rate  increases  If  they 
could  have  afforded  it  We  were  forced  to 
present  minimal  opposition  for  economic 
reasons.  The  suggestion  was  offered  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Post  Office  Department  In 
the  hearings  that  we  "pass  on"  the  Increased 
mclling  costs  to  advertisers  and  subscribers. 
That  Is  easier  said  than  done.  First  of  all, 
our  ;  t)"  ri  nio  re"eiue  Is  part  of  t^^e  mem- 
bership dues  structure  and  to  Increase  same 
requires  favorable  action  by  National  Con- 
vention delegates  with  actually  a  two-year 
freeee  at  current  rates  before  any  increase 
could  become  productive.  If  approved.  The 
advertising  potential  available  to  non-profit 
magazines  is  restricted  now  and  any  Jump  in 
rates  could  have  an  additional  adverse  effect. 

It  seems  inconsistent  to  me  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  has  been  exempted  from 
rri  e  coMtrols  to  which  we  have  been 
subjected. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  F.  O'Neu., 

Publisher. 
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Nation, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  July  6,  1972. 
Vavtd  Osteehotjt, 
Legislative  Assistant. 
Sen.  Oatlord  Nelson, 
Seruite  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Obterhotjt:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  sending  me  Senator  Nelson's  state- 
ment of  June  28th,  In  Introducing  S.  3768.  It 
Is  strong,  accurate,  and  well  expressed,  and 
merits  wholehearted  applatise  from  all  pub- 
lishes of  smaller  American  periodicals,  regard- 
less of  their  political  views. 

Please  convey  my  appreciation  to  the  Sen- 
ator for  hlB  statement. 
Sincerely, 

James  J.  Stosbow,  Jr., 

Publisher. 


FUNDING    FOR    THE    NURSE 
TRAINING  ACT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  with  the  funding  for 
the  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1971  which  is 
contained  in  the  proposed  budget  for  fis- 
cal 1974.  The  $51,348,000  proposed  is  16.3 
percent  of  the  law's  authorization  of 
$313,500,000.  Considering  the  health 
maintenance  organizations'  rapid  devel- 
opment, the  impact  of  medicare  and 
medicaid  upon  services  rendered  by  pro- 
fessional, collegiate-educated  nurses, 
and  the  possibility  of  a  national  health 
insurance  program,  it  is  imperative  that 
Federal  funds  appropriated  in  the  fiscal 
year  1974  budget  be  at,  or  near,  the 
amounts  authorized  for  nurse  training. 

Mr.  President,  supporters  of  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals  have  suggested 
that  nursing  students  will  be  able  to  seek 
financial  assistance  for  education  from 
other  sources.  Allow  me  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  following  facts  which 
were  supplied  to  me  by  Ms.  Helen  J.  Ber- 
ry, head  of  the  department  of  nursing  at 
Ball  State  University  in  Muncie.  Ind.: 

1.  The  Department  of  Nursing,  established 
by  Ball  State  University  in  1963.  wUl  have 
graduated  346  professional  collegiate-edu- 
cated nurses  by  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal 
year.  May  1973.  (This  Is  the  sixth  year  that 
students  have  been  graduated  from  this  Na- 
tional League  for  Nursing  accredited  pro- 
gram.) 

2  The  current  educational  facility  on 
campus.  $1,375,000.  structure,  was  made  pos- 
sible by  an  $804,671.  federal  grant  under  the 
Health  Professions  Act  of  1963  awarded  In 
1965.  It  has  been  occupied  by  students  since 
September  1967.  Without  this  facility  it  is 
questionable  that  the  current  enrollment  in 
the  program  could  be  a  reality. 

3.  The  enrollment  In  the  programs  in  nurs- 
ing has  increased  considerably  in  the  past 
three  years.  The  total  enrollments  by  years 
are  enumerated  for  your  perusal. 

1970-71    327 

1971-72    401 

1972-73    566 

The  1972-73  flgt.re  includes  23  graduate 
students  pursuing  master's  degree  prepara- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  the  on-campus  students 
on  this  tindergraduate  program  on  seven 
since  1970  there  have  been  students  enrolled 
nearby  private,  institutional  campuses.  These 
enrollments  are  increasing  each  term.  Cur- 
rently there  are  47  students  pursuing  the 
freshman  and  sophmore  years  In  this  manner. 

4.  Of  the  twenty-five  faculty  employed  as 
teachers  for  the  nursing  courses,  twenty  (80 
percent)  received  one  or  more  federal  nurse 
traineeshlps  to  prepare  for  their  teaching 
responsibilities.    The    greater    majority    (95 
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percent)  of  these  people  have  been  employed 
as  teachers  full-time  since  earning  their 
teacher  preparation.  It  Is  questionable  that 
we  would  have  or  have  had  the  framework  of 
an  adequately  prepared  faculty  to  build  this 
program  If  there  had  been  no  federal  trainee- 
ships  available  to  assist  them  financially. 

5.  During  March,  I  have  surveyed  a  portion 
of  graduates  and  students  of  our  programs 
relative  to  financial  assistance  reoelved, 
scholarships  and/or  loans,  for  their  bacca- 
laureate education.  Of  those  replying,  the 
following  Table  tabulates  their  responses  and 
identifies  the  kind  of  ftmds  and  amounts 
which  have  assisted  or  are  assisting  them 
with  their  education.  (Two  hundred  and 
seventy-two  students  have  received  financial 
assistance  since  1965). 

The  responses  of  nursing  graduates  and 
students  at  Ball  State  University  regarding 
financial  assistance  received  during  collegiate 
attendance  follows: 


Number 

of  students 

Kinds  of  aids  reptying 


Amount  of 

dollars/ 

Amount         students 


Scholarships .    70        $82,169       Jl,  173.84 

Loans 71         104,955         1,478.23 

Student  employment..  90  (<)  0 

>  Unknown. 

s  Unknown,  ranged  from  weekly  pocket  expenses  to  full 
room  and  board  expenses. 

It  should  be  noted  that  only  12  students 
In  the  years  surveyed.  1968-1975  graduation 
years,  held  scholarship  funding  only;  thus 
the  70  students  receiving  scholarships  may 
well  be  duplicated  In  the  loan  ta'j'ilatlons 
also.  Many  students  are  unable  to  attend 
college  without  both  scholarship  and  loan 
financing. 

If  federal  assistance  to  students  Is  cut 
drastically,  there  are  many  worthy  collegiate 
potential  young  men  and  women  who  will 
t>e  unable  to  attend  college  In  pursuit  of 
professional  nursing  educational  goals. 

6.  Seventy  percent  of  the  graduates  of  this 
undergraduate  program  who  responded  to 
my  Inquiry  indicated  that  they  had  worked 
while  attending  Ball  State  University. 

7.  Ninety  percent  of  the  respondmg  grad- 
uates Indicated  that  they  were  currently 
full-time  employed  In  a  nursing  position. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  full  fimd- 
ing  of  the  capitation  grant  line  item  of 
the  Nurse  Training  Act.  With  an  in- 
crease of  student  enrollment  since  1970 
of  239  students — 327  enrolled  in  1970 
and  566  in  1972 — it  is  necessary  for  Ball 
State  and  schools  in  similar  situations 
to  hire  more  qualified  teachers  for  their 
program.  Of  these  239  additional  stu- 
dents, 142  were  permitted  to  enroll  in 
1972  because  or  capitation  grant  funds 
available  under  the  Nurse  Ti-aining  Act. 

It  takes  4  years  to  educate  collegiate 
professional  nurses.  Capitation  funds  are 
needed  for  a  minimum  of  the  next  3 
years  to  complete  the  education  of  these 
students  which  was  begun  -under  the 
Nurse  Training  Act. 

Mr.  President,  this  country  needs 
more  qualified  nurses.  We  cannot  aflord 
to  turn  back  now  on  a  course  which 
Congress  charted  only  recently.  The  need 
is  still  present.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  increased  funding  for  the  Nurse 
Training  Act  of  1971. 


THE  MYTHS  OF  THE  BUDGET— I 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  de- 
spite considerable  rhetoric  to  the  con- 
trary, the  fiscal  year  1974  budget,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  President,  is  again  domi- 


nated by  military  expenditures.  Regret- 
tably, the  cuts  which  the  President  pro- 
poses are  primarily  in  programs  for  hu- 
man and  community  development,  many 
of  which  are  of  particular  importance  to 
Arkansas. 

Previous  budget  presentations  have 
been  misleading,  but  the  1974  proposal  is 
built  on  a  large  number  of  mythical 
premises  and  promises. 

First  is  the  question  of  a  spending  lim- 
itation. Nearly  everyone  agrees  that 
there  should  be  a  limitation  on  spending. 
However,  administration  spokesmen  im- 
ply that  somehow  it  is  only  the  President 
who  wants  to  limit  spending  and  avoid 
higher  taxes.  That  simply  is  not  true.  It 
is  my  view  that  Congress  is  equally  dedi- 
cated to  that  purpose.  This  has  cer- 
tainly been  the  experience  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Budget  Control,  on  which 
I  serve. 

The  major  difference  between  Con- 
gress and  the  President  is  that  he  in- 
sists that  he  be  allowed  to  determine 
where  cuts  will  come  and  opposes  a  pro- 
portiorial  across-the-board  cutback, 
which  I  and  many  others  have  supported. 
Indeed,  through  the  use  of  impound- 
ment, the  President  has  moved  to  make 
his  budget  an  inviolable  document  and 
to  impose  his  policies,  disregarding  In 
many  cases  laws  which  have  been  passed 
by  Congress  and  which  he  has  signed. 

Second  is  the  question  of  a  balanced 
budget.  The  word  "balanced."  like  many 
other  words  in  our  vocabulary,  has  come 
to  have  a  variety  of  meanings.  This  ad- 
ministration came  into  office  pledging 
a  balanced  budget,  but  is  now  proposing 
its  fifth  consecutive  deficit  budget.  Dur- 
ing the  first  4  years  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration the  national  debt  has  increased 
by  about  $107  billion  to  almost  $465  bil- 
lion. The  deficits  for  both  1972  and  1973 
are  less  than  originally  estimated,  al- 
though the  1973  figure  will  not  be  final 
until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  on  June 
30.  The  proposed  1974  budget  of  $268.7 
billion  would  add  almost  $28  billion  to 
the  debt. 

Under  the  so-called  unified  budget, 
there  will  be  a  $12.7  billion  deficit  in  fis- 
cal year  1974.  However,  the  unified 
budget  counts  the  surplus  from  the  trust 
funds — social  security,  medicare,  high- 
ways, and  so  forth — against  the  deficit. 
Thus,  the  Federal  funds  or  "administra- 
tive" deficit  would  be  $27.8  billion.  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  it  is  the  administra- 
tive or  Federal  funds  figures  which  are 
used  in  calculating  the  national  debt — 
not  the  unified  budget  figure. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  <  Mr.  McClellan  >  pointed 
out  during  that  committee's  hearings  on 
the  budget  last  year,  the  unified  budget 
may  serve  some  useful  purposes,  but  it 
does  not  represent  the  true  deficit  situa- 
ton  of  the  Government  and — 

It  does  not  give  the  picture  that  really  Is 
helpful  In  making  appropriations,  because 
it  gets  Involved  with  funds  that  don't  have 
to  be  appropriated. 

In  addition  to  the  unified  and  adminis- 
trative budgets,  we  also  have  what  the 
economic  sages  in  the  executive  branch 
call  the  "fuU  employment  budget",  which 
we  are  told  will  be  in  balance  for  fiscal 
year  1974.  It  is  supposed  to  reflect  the 
amount   of    Government    receipts    that 
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would  be  generated  if  the 

on  a  full-emplojTnent  basis. 

big  "If,"  however,  with  an  unei^ployment 

rate  of  more  than  5  percent. 

As  the  Wall  Street  Journal  ^ald  of  the 
full-employment  budget — 

This  l8  a  means  of  figuring  hov 
Oovemment  ought  to  spend  thai 
have. 
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economy  were 
This  is  a 


much  the 
It  doesn't 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimops  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
IDoint  a  table  which  shows  budget  figures 
and  deficits  for  recent  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tqe  Record, 
as  follows : 


"Unified"  budget  Trust  funds 


Fiscal 
year 


Budget 
total 


Deficit      Outlay    Receipt  > 


1970.... 
1971.... 
1972.... 
1973.... 
1974 


196.6 

211.4 

231.9 

>  249.  8 

»268.7 


-2.8 

-23.0 

-23.2 

1  -24.8 

'-12. 7 


49.0 
59.3 
67.1 
82.6 
290.4 


59. 
66. 
73. 
92. 
»105. 


Administra- 
tive or 
Federal 
funds 
deficit 


-13.1 

-29.9 

-29.1 

1  -34.2 

'  -27. 8 


>  Not  final  figure. 
•  Estimate. 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  Prefeident,  a 
third  myth  is  the  claim  that  military 
spending  Is  only  30  percent  of  the  total 
and  that  "human  resources"  ac  coimt  for 
the  largest  portion  of  the  budget.  The 
administration  states  that  expiendltures 
for  human  resources  have  doubled  in  5 
years  and  will  be  47  percent  of  [the  fiscal 
1974  budget.  This  deceptive  claiiii — which 
Is  repeated  with  dnunbeat  regularity — 
is  largely  based  on  the  Inclusion  of  the 
social  insurance-medicare  tnit  funds 
under  hiunan  resources.  Yet,  thToovem- 
ment  simply  acts  as  a  trustee  for  these 
funds,  which  can  only  be  used  lor  speci- 
fied purposes.  The  administrajtlon  has 
no  real  discretion  as  to  how  jthey  are 
spent. 

It  is  the  trust  funds  whicW  are  the 
most  rapidly  growing  part  of  the  budget. 
In  fiscal  1974,  receipts  of  $10B  billion 
and  expenditures  of  $92  billiorTare  ex- 
pected. The  overwhelming  portion  of 
these  are  social  Insurance  and  medicare 
funds,  which  account  for  abiut  two- 
thirds — 65  percent — of  what  thi  admin- 
istration calls  human  resource  funds. 
So  there  has  been  an  increase  in  himian 
resource  expenditures,  but  almoit  totally 
because  of  the  trust  fimds.  ovir  which 
the  administration  has  no  contiol. 

In  fact,  primarily  because  of  the  trust 
funds.  86  percent  of  the  budgat  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  not  controllable.  Js  HEW 
Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger  po  nted  out 
in  a  recent  Interview  in  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  only  $13  billion  of  the  $100 
bUlion-plus  HEW  budget  is  in  a  ly  sense 
discretionary  under  current  lav  . 

Social  security  outlays  alone  have 
doubled  in  5  years,  from  $27  1  illion  to 
$54  billion,  and  are  now  one-fif  t  h  of  the 
budget.  Altogether,  the  retiremei  it-social 
insurance  and  medicare  trust  fi  nds  ac- 
count for  nearly  one-third  of  the  budget. 
The  remainder  of  "human  resources" 
funds  as  categorized  by  the  administra- 
tion are  for  education  and  manpower, 
health  and  public  asslstance-soc  al  serv- 
ices. The  proposed  budget  for  e<  lucatlon 
and  manpower  is  actually  dovn  from 
1973  and  would  drop  to  3.8  pe -cent  of 


total  Federal  outlays  from  4.2  percent  a 
year  ago.  Medicare  and  medicaid  account 
for  84  percent  of  total  Federal  outlays 
for  health.  Other  health  expenditures 
have  barely  increased.  According  to  a 
report  in  the  Washington  Star -News  on 
March  2,  HEW  Secretary  Weinberger 
conceded  that  the  increases  in  health 
spending  planned  by  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration for  the  coming  fiscal  year  are  only 
a  small  fraction  of  what  they  appear  to 
be. 

Human  resources  other  than  those 
from  the  trust  funds,  are  only  12 '/a  per- 
cent of  the  overall  budget  and  18  percent 
of  the  budget  excluding  the  trust  funds. 

TRX  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT 

The  President  also  claims  that  military 
spending  is  a  declining  portion  of  the 
gross  national  product — GNP.  This  is  a 
highly  dubious  standard  for  measure- 
ment. As  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out 
in  the  past,  far  from  measuring  the  true 
production  or  welfare  or  economic  health 
of  our  society,  the  GNP  is  simply  a  crude 
total  of  goods  and  services  produced, 
ranging  from  gambling  to  garbage  dis- 
posal. I  do  not  intend  to  elaborate  In  de- 
tail on  the  Inadequacies  of  the  GNP  as 
a  yardstick.  However,  they  should  be 
obvious. 

After  all,  budget  deficits  contribute  to 
the  GNP— the  greater  the  deficit,  the 
greater  the  GNP.  Even  crime  and  pol- 
lution could  be  seen  as  stimulating  in- 
creases in  the  GNP,  because  of  the  need 
for  expenditures  for  crime  prevention 
and  pollution  control. 

Instead  of  glorifying  the  false  god  of 
the  GNP,  we  should  be  concerned  about 
the  infiationary  and  parasitic  effects  of 
military  spending.  The  GNP  feeds  on 
infiation  and  military  spending  drains 
away  funds  vital  to  the  improvement  of 
the  quality  of  life  in  this  country. 

MILITARY  SPXNDINO 

The  request  for  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  according  to  a 
statement  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan)  in  the  Senate  on  February  6, 
is  $83.5  billion,  which  would  be  the  larg- 
est military  appropriation  In  history. 

Of  course.  Congress  cut  some  $5.2 
billion  from  last  year's  Pentagon  budget 
request  plus  $338  million  from  military 
construction,  and,  in  effect,  $1.5  billion 
from  foreign  assistance.  I  hope  the  cuts 
in  military  spending  T^ill  be  even  greater 
this  year,  for  the  proposed  increase  in 
the  military  budget  is  more  than  the 
entire  budget  for  the  OfHce  of  Education. 
This  is  especially  paradoxical  at  a  time 
when  we  have  supposedly  ended  our  mili- 
tary role  in  Vietnam  and  following  the 
ABM  treaty  and  strategic  arms  limita- 
tions agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  improved  relations  with  China. 

Appropriations  for  the  Pentagon  are 
only  a  part  of  the  military-related  ex- 
penditures of  the  Government.  In  a 
newsletter  to  my  constituents  earlier  this 
year,  I  estimated  that  military  and  mili- 
tary-related matters,  including  the  space 
program,  much  of  which  is  military 
oriented,  would  cost  about  $119  billion 
In  fiscal  1974,  according  to  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

Recently  I  asked  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
to  attempt  to  develop  a  more  precise  in- 


dication of  the  amount  we  are  spending 
for  military  and  military  related  mat- 
ters. One  important  aspect  of  this  was  to 
determine  how  much  of  the  outstanding 
public  debt  and  the  interest  on  that  debt 
is  attributable  to  military  expenditures. 
According  to  the  report  I  have  received 
irom  the  CRS,  an  estimated  78  percent 
of  the  public  debt  is  "defense  generated  " 
In  arriving  at  this  figure,  the  following 
process  was  used : 

Defense  related  outlays  have  been  as- 
sumed to  include  all  outlays  for  the  na- 
tional defense  function,  all  outlays  for 
the  veterans  benefit  and  compensation 
function,  and  the  percentage  of  interest 
outlays  related  to  the  accumulated  de- 
fense generated  public  debt.  All  outlays 
have  been  expressed  as  a  percent  of  the 
Federal  funds  basis  of  the  budget— all 
trust  fimd  outlays  omitted— since  the  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  the  public  debt  is 
controlled  by  the  deficit  or  surplus  in 
the  Federal  fimds. 

Using  this  basis  of  calculation,  the  por- 
tion of  the  interest  on  the  national  debt 
generated  by  present  and  past  military 
and  was  expenditures  will  be  $20.4  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1974,  out  of  a  total  of  $24  7 
billion. 

The  CRS  analysis,  based  oa  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1974,  lists  estimated  spending  for  the 
"national  defense  function"  at  $81.1  bll- 
llOTi,  and  other  "outlays — partially  or 
fully  generated  by  or  associated  with  de- 
fense activities"  at  $33.8  bllUon.  The  ma- 
jor components  in  this  category  are  vet- 
erans' programs  and  Interest  on  the  war 
or  defense-g«ierated  portion  of  the  debt. 
Therefore,  the  total  for  military  and 
military-related  programs  is  almost  $115 
billion.  This  total  does  not  Include  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration— $3.1  billion — or  civil  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Defense — $1.6  bil- 
lion for  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  $4 
million  for  the  Panama  Canal.  If  these 
figures  were  included,  the  total  for  such 
programs  would  be  $119.5  billion. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee,  in  its 
1973  joint  economic  report,  includes  a 
"national  security  budget"  which  it  de- 
scribes as  an  effort  to  explain  to  the 
American  taxpayer  the  full  cost  of  de- 
fense-related activities.  The  committee 
estimates  1974  outlays  for  such  activities 
at  $116.1  billion  and  the  requested  budget 
authority  for  1974  at  $122.9  billion. 

The  reports  of  the  Ubrary  of  Congress 
and  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  make 
clear  that  we  are  spending  much  more 
for  military  and  military-related  matter* 
than  is  generally  acknowledged.  The 
mpnner  in  which  the  budget  is  presented 
and  all  the  misleading  talk  about  "human 
resources"  gives  a  very  deceptive  picture 
of  how  our  tax  money  is  actually  spent. 
Military  related  spending  actually  ac- 
counts for  about  44  percent  of  the  total 
budget  or  65  percent  of  the  budget  ex- 
cluding trust  funds. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  hav?  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  tables  prepared  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  Congressional  Research 
Service  and  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee shn\vi'!g  military  and  military- 
related  expenditures. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  BUDGET  i 

|ln  millions  of  dollars) 


Outlays  (fiscal  years) 


19d5 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 
estimate 


Budget 

authority 

1974  1974 

estimate         estimate 


Defense,  military  assistance  and  defense  related  activities: 

DOD  military ' 

Military  assistance' 

Atomic  Energy. 

Space  Researcli  and  fechnology 

U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Oisaimament  Agency 

Ronegotialion  Board 

National  Security  Council 

Stockpiles -  ..  

Expansion  of  defense  production 

Selective  Service 

Emergency  Preparedness 

Deductions  for  offsetting  receipts ., 


45. 173 

2.469 

2,625 

5.093 

7 

3 

1 

16 
60 
43 
17 
-124 


77,373 


237 

2  465 

4,721 

U 

3 

1 

19 
51 
57 
12 
-115 


77,877 
1,355 


450 

4,247 

1 

3 

1 

18 

166 

65 

11 

-133 


77, 150 
1,186 
2.453 
3,749 

a 

4 

I 

15 

-15 

75 

4 

-118 


74.546 

2.045 

2,275 

3,381 

10 

s 

2 

23 

-188 

81 

13 


75, 151 

1.806 

2.392 

3  422 

9 

5 

2 

17 

-12 

75 

7 

-108 


74,200 
1  648 


194 

061 

10 

5 

3 

17 

66 

S2 

7 

751 


78,200 

1.959 

2.374 

3,135 

8 

5 

3 

18 

-8 

55 

8 

-382 


83.  481 


038 

439 

015 

7 

5 

2 

18 


55 

9 

-382 


Subtotal. 


56,383 


85.835 


86,065 


84,515 


82.104 


82,7e6 


80,552 


85.375 


91.677 


Payments  for  past  wais  and  defense  program: 

Veterans  benefits 

Interest  * 


6  080 
8,577 


6,882 
10, 308 


7,640 
11,834 


8,677 
13,734 


9,776 
14. 707 


10,731 
15.437 


11.795 
17.106 


11,732 
18.504 


12.  253 
18,504 


Subtotal. 


14, 657 


17. 190 


19, 483 


22,411 


24,483 


26, 168 


28.901 


30.236 


30.757 


Programs  justified  on  grounds  of  nationa  defense.' 

Ocean  shipping 

Impacted  Jrea  school  aH*' 


253 
263 


227 
380 


236 
299 


239 
492 


321 
395 


317 
487 


327 
351 


377 
98 


408 

45 


Subtotal 

Total,  national  security.- 


516 


607 


535 


731 


716 


804 


678 


475 


453 


71,556 


103,632 


106.083 


107. 657 


107,303 


109. 738 


110.131 


116.086 


122. 887 


1  This  is  admittedly  an  imperfect  attempt  to  explain  to  the  American  taxpayer  the  full  costs  of 
national  security  whether  for  past  or  present  wars  or  defense.  The  committee  recojinizes  that 
others  will  cuestlon  certain  items  contained  In  the  national  security  program,  that  objections  will  be 
raised  to  parts  of  it,  and  that  suggested  changes  will  be  proposed.  In  the  past,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  recommended  that  the  lull  costs  of  past  and  current  defense-related  activities  be 
Included  In  the  category  of  defense  programs  found  in  the  budget  document.  No  action  was  taken 
on  this  recommendation.  We  now  hope  that  the  national  security  program  breakdown  that  we 
have  offered  will  provoke  widespread  discussion  and  debate  and  that  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  will  be  moved  tn  incorporate  this  concept  in  next  year's  budget. 

'  ODD  military  excludes  DOD  civil  outlays  which  totaled  $1,200,000,000  in  1965;  Jl,300  000,000  in 
1968;  $1,300,000,000  in  1969;  $1,200,000,000  In  1970;  $1,400,000,000  in  1971;  $1,500,000,000  In  1972 
$1,800,000,000  In  1973  (estimated);  $1,500,000,000  in  1974  (estimated);  and  $1,600,000,000  in 
new  obligatlonal  authority  for  1974. 


'  Includes  military  assistance  program  (MAP),  supporting  assistance,  credit  sales,  and  part  of  the 
food  for  peace  program.  Excluded  are  outlays  for  military  assistance  purposes  funded  through  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Total  obligational  authority  tor  this  program  is  shown  in  the  budget  as 
$2,600,000,000  for  1972;  $2,900,000,000  for  1973  (estimated);  and  $2,900,000,030  lor  1974  (esti- 
mated). The  budget  authority  for  credit  sales  to  Israel  are  under  separate  legislation.  (Military 
assistance  includes  military  assistance,  security  supoorting  assistance,  foreign  mllitarv  credit 
sales,  credit  sales  to  Israel,  and  food  for  peace  (Public  Law  480,  sec.  104|C|).) 

*  Includes  75  percent  of  the  program 

»  Portions  0'  programs,  other  than  those  listed,  have  been  justifed  in  the  past  as  essent.al  to 
national  security,  including  the  National  Defense  Highway  System,  the  airport  program,  and  others. 
The  committee  intends  to  further  analyze  this  matter. 

<  Additional  authorizing  legislation  required. 

Source:  Estimated  from  data  In  the  U.S.  budget,  various  years. 
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TABLE   l.-TOTAL   FEDERAL   BUDGET  OUTLAYS   FOR   NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE  FUNCTION,  FISCAL  YEARS  1973  AND 

1974 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


TABLE  2.— FEDERAL  BUDGET  OUTLAYS  FOR  PROGRAMS 
PARTIALLY  OR  FULLY  GENERATED  BY  OR  ASSOCIATED 
WITH  DEFENSE  ACTIVITIES,  FISCAL  YEARS  1973  AND 
1974 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


TABLE  3.— FEDERAL  BUDGET  OUTLAYS  FOR  SOME  PROIECTS 
THAT  MAY  BE  PARTIALLY  DEFENSE  RELATED 

jln  millions  of  dollars) 


Function  code,  function  and 
department  or  other  unit 


Fiscal  Fiscal 
year  year 
1973         1974 


Function  code,  function  and 
department  or  other  unit 


Fiscal 
year 
1973 


Fiscal 
year 
1974 


Function  coJe,  function  and 
department  or  othei  unit 


Fiscal 
year 
1973 


Fiscal 
year 
1974 


050 
051 
057 
058 
059 


Natlon?l  Defense 

Department  of  Defense- Military  74,200 

Military  Assistance 600 

Atomic  Energy 2, 194 

Defense-Related  Activities: 

Executive  Office  of  the  President 
(Defense  Mobilization  Functions 
of  Federal  Agencies) 4 

Funds  Appropriated  to  the  Presi- 
dent (Revolving  Fund,  Defense 
Production  Act) 

HEW  (Emergency  Health) 

Treasury  (National  Defense  Con- 
ditional Gift  Fund) 

General  Services  Administration 
(Property  Management  and  Dis- 
posal Service,  Loan  Guarantee 
Activities) 

Selective  Service  System 


78,200 

600 

2,374 


66 
3 

P) 


C) 


27 

55 


809 
809 
152 
502 
800 
502 
903 
8O0 

150 
904 
601 

850 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE-CIVIL 
(SELECTED  ACTIVITIES) 

Cemeterial  Expenses 

Soldiers  and  Airmen's  Home 

Security  Supporting  Assistance' 

Coast  Guard 

Veteran's  Administration 

Maritime  Administration' 

National  Security  Council 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion   

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Renegotiation  Board 

School  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected 
Areas(HEW): 

Interest  (War  or  Defense  Generated 
Portion  of  National  Debt)' 


29 

12 

563 

757 

11,578 

1 


4 
10 

5 

42 
19.239 


25 

15 

70S 

781 

11,703 

1 

3 

4 

8 
5 

118 

20, 384 


250    National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration'..  3.061 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE-CIVIL 

401    Corps  of  Engineers- 1,698 

910    The  Panama  CanaP 13 


3.135 


1,579 
4 


Total.    Defense     "associated" 
spending 32,621 


33, 755 


Total  059 

Deductions  for  offsetting  receipts. 


192 
-751 


83 
-382 


Total  National  Defense  (050). ...  76, 535     81,074 


■  Funding  for  NATO  and  SEATO  included  In  DOD  program 
"support  of  other  nations." 
>  Less  than  $500,000. 

Source:  The  Budget  of  the  U.S.  Government,  fiscal  year  1974. 


1  In  addition  to  057.  military  assistance,  for  total  international 
security  assistance. 

2  Estimate  provided  by  maritime  administration;  less  than  in 
past,  about  $^C.0CO  per  ship  to  incorporate  defense  features. 

'  Based  on  90  percent  defense  factor  furnished  by  HEW. 
•  See  enclosed  CRS  report  oi  allocation  of  national  debt  out- 
standing to  defense  and  nondefense  activities. 

Sources:  The  Budget  of  the  U.S.  Government,  fiscal  year  1974, 
U.S.  Maritime  Administration,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 


■  Data  represent  total  outlays  for  space.  NASA  unable  to 
segiegate  defense  related  from  other  expenses.  Most  protects 
have  military  impact  ranging  from  substantial  (space  shuttle) 
through  moderate  (tracking  net,  engine  research,  launch 
vehicles)  to  minimal  (planetary  exploration). 

-  Although  a  part  of  DOD.  most  projects(channels  and  harbors, 
locks  and  dams,  erosion  control,  flood  control,  power)  are  not 
substantially  defense  related. 

3  DOD  component  but  most  outlays  (lor  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  canal,  capital  Improvements,  canal  zone  government) 
are  only  indirectly  defense  related. 

Sources:  The  Budget  of  the  U.S.  Goveinmcnl,  fiscal  year 
1974.  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administiaticn.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  add  that  there  are  many  other  ex- 
penditures which  in  my  view  are  at  least 
partially  military  related,  but  which  are 
not  included  in  the  figures  I  have  cited. 
Among  these  are  such  activities  as  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty,  for 
which  the  President  has  requested  $45 
million  in  fiscal  1974,  as  well  as  some  of 
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the  acti\1ties  of  the  U.S. 
Agency,  which  has  a  $200  mi 
The  figures  for  the  Central 
Agency  budget  remain  secret. 
Much  is  made  of  the  fact  th 
nel  costs  are  a  major  part  c* 
budget  and  it  is  true  that 
to  a  sizable  sum,  despite  the 
manpower  is  supposedly   at 
level  in  24  years.  Increased  ; 
the  "volunteer"  Army  plus  the 
ness  caused  by  a  huge  excess 
ranking  officers  are  significar^ 
The  budget  calls  for  about  $27 
active  and  retired  militar>' 
the  same  amount  for 
craft,  missiles,  ships  and 
research  and  development. 

billion  would  be  spent  for 

maintenance  and  $3  billion  f o  • 
construction. 

We  still  maintain  some  625 
abroad,  including  more  than 
Europe  and  260,000  on  the  ... 
ofifshore  islands  of  the  Asian  _. 
40.000  of  them  in  Korea  and 
Thailand. 

We  have  about  2,000  milita, 
latlons  abroad.  Including  322 

The  Navy  now  homeports 

foreign  ports  and  is  planning 
The  majority  leader  recently 
us  that  it  costs  about  $30  billion 
to  maintain  our  bases,  troops, 
ties  abroad,  and  that  the 
of  our  participation  in  NATO 
$17  billion.  One  reason  for  „_ 
of  these  figures  Is  the  weakene(  1 
of  the  dollar,  and.  of  course,  ^. 
for  the  dollar's  weakened  posit 
overcommitment  abroad. 

Using  the  figures  developed 
brary  of  Congress  and  the 
nomic  Committee,  it  can  be 
that    about    65    percent— almost 
thirds— of  the  $183  billion  in  1 
not  coming  from  medicare  or 
surance  trust  funds  goes  for 
related  matters.  The  military- 
penditures  account  for  about 
of  the  President's  proposed 
billion  budget. 

These  figures  reflect  the  fact 
spite  all  the  claims  to  the  con 
have  yet  to  reverse  the  trend  > 
seen  us  spend  about  $2  trillion 
billion— on    war    and    military 
matters  since  World  War  n 
expended  $1.5  trillion  in  direct 
Department  outlays  during 

Perhaps  the  biggest  misi,,^.^ 
the  President's  budget  message 
claim  that  "this  administration 

ceeded  in  eliminating  ^. 

tense  spending."  Nothing  could 
ther  from  the  truth.  This  budgi, 
of  unnecessary  and  extravagart 
ons  systems  which  are  in  no  wa 
our  national  security,  and  we 
to  have  mammoth   cost  „..,.. 
analysis  of  data  supplied  by  the 
Accounting  Office  shows  that 
years  the  costs   of  45  selected 
weapon  systems  have  risen  by 
lion  over  the  original  plarming 
for  those  weapons.  The  C-5A 
example— Lockheed  was  to 
5's  for  $3.4  billion;  the  __. 
now  paying  almost  $5  billion 
craft,  which  have  had 
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nical  difficulties  and  are  highly  unsatis- 
factory. The  F-14  seems  headed  in  the 
same  direction.  The  total  program  cost 
for  planes  that  were  to  be  $11.5  million 
each  is  now  estimated  at  a  staggering 
$25.8  million  per  plane. 

The  administration  has  not  been  hesi- 
tant to  bail  out  the  corporations  such  as 
Lockheed,  Grumman,  and  Litton,  which 
have  committed  the  overruns.  Lockheed, 
for  example,  continues  to  be  a  major 
beneficiary  of  defense  contracts.  In  fiscal 
1972  such  contracts  with  Lockheed 
totaled  $1.7  billion,  as  did  contracts  with 
McDormell  Douglas.  This  amount  is 
roughly  equivalent  to  the  total  of  all  Fed- 
eral outlays  In  Arkansas  in  fiscal  1972, 
which  were  $1.8  billion.  The  Arkansas 
figure  represents  all  Federal  expenditures 
in  the  State,  including  individual  pay- 
ments for  social  security  and  the  State's 
pro  rated  share  of  the  cost  of  interest 
on  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  first  time  in 
American  history,  the  end  of  a  war  has 
been  followed  not  by  a  reduction  but  by  a 
proposed  increase  in  military  spending. 
As  I  stated  earlier.  Congress  trimmed 
the  President's  military  budget  request 
by  more  than  $5  billion  last  year  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  much  more  can  be  cut 
this  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  Wa.?hington  Star-News 
of  March  2  entitled  "Health  Aid  Rise' 
Sinks";  an  article  by  Stephen  Nordlinger 
from  the  Baltimore  Sun,  "Pentagon: 
Damn  the  Torpedoes'  Cost";  by  Walter 
Pincus  from  the  New  Republic  of  March 
24.  "The  Military:  What's  Up  In  the 
Budget?";  and  by  Herbert  Scoville,  Jr., 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
"The  New  Peacetime  Defense  Budget." 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  report  entitled 
"Estimated  Portion  of  the  Public  Debt 
Allocable  to  Defense  and  Non-Defense 
Activities,"  supplied  to  me  by  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Star  and  Dally  News. 
Mar.  2.  1973) 
Health  Am  "Rise"  Sinks 
(By  Judith  Randal) 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Secretary 
Caspar  Weinberger  has  conceded  to  a  House 
subcommittee   that  the  increases  in  health 
spending  planned  by  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion for  the  coming  fiscal   year  are  only  a 
small  fraction  of  what  they  appear  to  be. 

Of  the  approximately  $1  billion  Increase 
In  health  In  President  NUon's  budget  for 
the  year  that  begins  In  July,  Weinberger  said 
yesterday  in  a  hearing.  $600  mUllon  is  merely 
being  shifted  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  the  rest  wUl  be  spent  over 
the  course  of  seven  years  Instead  of  one. 

Thus,  If  Medicare  and  Medicaid  outlays 
are  excluded  from  consideration,  the  Uicrease 
will  be  a  modest  one.  Various  figures  were 
bandied  about  at  the  hearing.  Weinberger 
mentioned  a  true  Increase  of  849-50  million. 
Subcommltteee  Chairman  Paul  Rogers,  D- 
Fla.,  said  he  thought  It  was  only  in  the  $30 
million  range  but  that  he  would  accept  Wein- 
berger's estimate. 

The  funds  shifted  from  the  dying  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  are  primarily  for 


the  provision  of  family-planning  services 
The  rest  of  the  money  in  the  claimed  Increase 
was  part  of  $700  million  to  enable  the  federal 
government  to  fulfill  its  obligations  to  the 
nation's  515  community  mental -health  cen- 
ters and  then  phase  the  program  out  by  1980. 
Weinberger  defended  the  proposed  termi- 
nation of  the  centers  on  grounds  that  the 
program  has  shown  Itself  to  be  a  success- 
ful demonstration  project  which  should  now 
bo  taken  over  by  the  private  sector  or  state 
and  local  governments. 

This  was  hotly  contested  by  Rogers,  who 
said  Congress  had  Intended  that  2,000  such 
centers  be  created  so  that  all  Americans 
would  have  access  to  facilities  for  mental 
health. 

WhUe  Congress  Intended  the  centers  to  be 
demonstration  projects  that  would  have  fed- 
eral support  for  only  a  limited  time,  said 
Rogers,  it  had  not  intended  that  their  ntim- 
bers  be  so  few.  Moreover,  the  program  has 
shown  that  it  Is  posslblle  to  successfully 
keep  many  emotionally  disturbed  people  In 
their  communities  without  confining  them 
to  "warehousing"  In  more  expensive  mental 
hospitals,  he  said. 

Yesterday's  session,  which  lasted  four  an 
one-half  hovirs  in  a  packed  hearing  room, 
was  another  of  the  ongoing  confrontations 
between  the  Nixon  administration  and  Con- 
gress over  how  federal  dollars  will  be  spent. 
Among  the  Issues  raised  during  the  hearing 
by  Congressmen  of  both  parties  were: 

Failure  of  the  administration  to  fund  be- 
yond a  token  level  the  Health  Manpower  Act 
which  President  Nixon  called  the  "most  Im- 
portant single  piece  of  health  legislation" 
enacted  last  year. 

The  ongoing  shortage  of  physicians — now 
estimated  at  50.000.  Administration  wit- 
nesses admitted  that  while  qualified  Ameri- 
cana have  difficulty  gaining  admission  to  the 
nation's  medical  schools,  about  a  third  of  the 
nation's  doctors  are  g^raduates  of  foreign 
schools.  In  most  states  they  said,  half  the 
physicians  being  licensed  are  graduates  of 
such  schools  and  In  some  states  like  Con- 
necticut the  proportion  Is  75  percent  or 
more. 

The  distinct  possibility  that  the  adminis- 
tration's announced  intention  to  phase  out 
research  training  programs  will  create  a 
shortage  of  medical  school  educators  and 
research  scientists  skilled  In  probing  disease. 
The  failure  of  the  administration  to  pro- 
vide money  In  the  budget  for  support  for 
schools  of  nursing  will  worsen  the  current 
estimated  shortage  of  100,000-150.000  regis- 
tered nurses. 

The  termination  of  a  regional  medical  pro- 
gram as  announced  by  the  administration 
will  stymie  efforts  to  apply  research  findings 
to  the  treatment  of  the  nation's  sick. 

A  similar  phase-out  of  the  nation's  eight 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals  will  cost 
taxpayers  more  than  It  saves,  since  care  of 
the  patients  now  being  treated  by  the  hos- 
pitals will  have  to  be  contracted  out  to  pri- 
vate Institutions. 

Weinberger  promised  Rogers  that  he  will 
examine  the  health  budget  anew  wUh  the 
concerns  of  the  subcommittee  In  mind  and 
would  discuss  them  with  the  President. 
Meanwhile,  he  added,  the  administration 
plans  to  Introduce  a  plan  for  national  health 
insurance  In  Congress  this  year.  He  did  not 
say  when  the  introduction  would  take  place 
but  told  Ropers  that  It  will  not  be  precisely 
the  same  bill  that  the  administration  Intro- 
duced somewhat  earlier. 


[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Dec.  24,  1972| 
Pentagon:   Damn  the  Torpedoes'  Cost 

(By  Stephen  E.  Nordlinger) 
Washington. — When  the  Jobs  were  fin- 
ished and  the  bills  collected,  the  Navy  faced 
what  turned  out  to  be  a  historic  occasion: 
Its  first  big  cost  overrun.  By  a  wide  margin, 
the   admirals   had   underestimated   what   It 
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would  cost  to  buUd  the  United  States,  the     corporation  wUl  bid  to  produce  a  weapon  [Prom  the  ChrlstUn  Science  Monitor 

Constellation  and   the   Constitution,   better     quoting  an  unreallstlcally  low  price  to  as8\ire  I '^^m '^ne  t^nrutian  science  Monitor. 

Jtnown  a«  "Old  Ironsides."  winning  the  contract.  The  Pentagon  accepts  ^^^  „,„,  rK,.,„-L,   '    r. 

"The  wood  of  which  the  frames  were  to     the  figure  and  then  proceeds  to  buUd  the  Peacetime  Defense  Bttdget 

be  made  was  standing  In   the  forests,  the     weapon,    confident   It   can   make   up   loeses  (By  Herbert  Scoville.  Jr.) 

iron  for  the  cannon  lying  in  its  natural  bed  through  its  updated  contract  changes  or  by  President  Nixon's  1974  Budget:  "A  respon- 
and  the  flax  and  hemp  perhaps  In  their  other  means.  The  whole  procedure  is  caUed  slble  government  continually  adjusts  Its  ac- 
seed,"  the  war  secretary  reported  to  Congress      the  "buy-In."  The  Proxmlre  committee  was     tivitles  to  changing  national  needs  Un- 

as he  defended  the  markup.  When  Congress  told  that  Grumman  underbid  by  $500  mU-  less  vigorous  and  determined  efforts  are 
authorized  construction  of  six  frigates  in  Uon  on  the  P-14  contract  Just  about  the  made  in  programs  which  should  be  restruc- 
1794,  they  were  to  cost  $688,890  and  to  be  amount  It  says  It  needs  to  fulfill  the  rest  of  tured.  reduced  or  terminated  they  con- 
delivered  the  next  year.  But  after  financial      its  contract  with  the  Navy.  tlnue — and  even  grow  " 

and  production  troubles,  only  three  ships  What  remedy  is  left  to  the  Pentagon  to  Does  President  Nixon's  current  defense 
were  buUt  at  $945,000  and  they  didn't  go  enforce  discipline  under  these  clrcums-  budget  reflect  such  efforts'  The  budeet  calls 
to  sea  untU  1798.  The  costs  for  each  vessel      tances?  for  Increased  national  defense  outlays  from 

had  gone  from  $114,816  to  $316,000— an  In-  If  the  Defense  Department  should  balk  at  an  esUmated  $76.4  bUlion  in  1973  to  $81  1 
crease  of  174  per  cent.  payUig  the  cost  overruns,  a  serious  show-     billion  in  1974  and  $85.5  In  1975   It  requests 

And  so  it  went  year  after  year,  decade  after     down  occurs,  as  is  taking  place  with  Gnun-     the  Congress  to  authorize  $5.7  billion  more 
decade.  Delays,  changes  In  design.  Inflation     man  and  Litton  Industries.  for  defense  activities  than  it  did  for  fiscal 

and  canceled  orders — all  pushed  costs  high-         In  the  Grumman  case,  the  Pentagon  said     year  1973. 

er  and  higher     well   beyond  mUltary  esti-      two  weeks  ago  it  would  hold  the  corporation         How  have  our  national  needs  changed  In 
mates.  The  public  and  Congress  expressed     to  its  contract  for  48  more  P-14  planes  and     the  past  year  to  require  this  Increased  fund- 
scant  concern.   America  was   well-defended     would    permit   no   price    increase.    But   the     Ing?  The  war  in  Southeast  Asia  Is  now  over 
and  Its  citizens  were  willing  to  pay  the  price     Pentagon  also  recognizes  that  it  Is  depend-     We  have  signed  SALT  agreements  with  the 
through  the  hot  wars  and  the  Cold  War.  ent  on  private  industry  to  produce  weapons.     Soviet  Union  which  put  ceilings  on  the  size 
ADMIRALS  AND  GENERALS  A  Settlement  may  well  be  made  with  Grum-     of  the  Soviet  strategic  threat  and  guarantee 
The  crunch  came  toward  the  end  of  the     5?*"'  especially  if  the  security  chiefs  insist     our  nuclear  deterrent.  We  have  professed  to 
Sixties.  Disillusioned  with  the  Vietnam  War,      G'^mman  remain  viable  to  produce  further     subscribe  to  a  Nixon  doctrine  which  limits 
worried  about  runaway  Infiatlon,  dlsheart-      ^^apo'^-  United  States  participation  In  military  oper- 
ened  with  huge  weaponry  costs  whUe  cities     +  Litton  is  two  to  three  years  behind  its  con-     ations  In  every  corner  of  the  world.  Why  do 
cried  for  money,  the  public  demanded  re-            ,*  ^'^^"l^  lor  the  five  amphibious  as-     we  need  Increased  bullous  for  defense  when 
form.    Cost   overruns   began   making   head-      !*„       *^^'  ^'^l^^^^^^y  known   as   landing     fiscal  responsibility  calls  for  an  overall  U.S. 
Itaes   and   disturbing   even   the   Pentagon's     '^®"°^P^'"  assault,  or  LHA.  ships,  but  a  com-     budget  ceUlng  and  there  are  crying  needs  for 
staunchest  allies  In  Congress.                               promise  may  also  be  reached.  As  Gordon  W.     resources  to  deal   with  our   Internal   social 
Countless   hearings    were   held    with    ad-     f  ,®'  ")T^  °\  '5®  Navy's  procurement  con-     crises?  In  his  message,  the  President  hlgh- 
mlrals  and  generals  parading  to  Capitol  HUl     1       .^u     «     .                Proxmlre  subcommlt-     lights  four  strategic  weapons  programs:  the 
to  defend   their  decisions.  New   approaches      !!f '     "^f  Marines  want  the  LHA's,"  despite     Trident  ballistics  mlssUe  submarine:  the  B-1 
were  tried.   Robert  McNamara,   the  former     ?77.  °   k  °^e""^-  ^  form  of  "baUout"  for     bomber;  the  conversion  of  our  Mlnuteman 
Defense  Secretary,  Introduced  the  "total  pro-      <  "^'^r.        already  been  allowed  by  the  De-     and  Poseidon  mlssUes  to  carry  multiple  war- 
curement  package"   but   It   was   jettisoned,     5^^^  Department.  Last  September  It  agreed     heads  which  can  be  aimed  at  separate  tar- 
wlth  the  most  notable  recent  faUure  being     Jf,  ?^:  „"t  ^v,^"^  ^t  conglomerate  for  all     gets;  and  the  development  of  a  new  subma- 
Grumman's  overrun  on  the  F-14  Navy  fight-      iil  „^t^f^^^  ^°^"f    February,  even  though     rlne  strategic  cruise  missile.  None  of  these 
er  plane.  The  Pentagon  is  now  lnslstln|  on     ^% n^l^^tiJ'^i    v   w,?K^f  *i^  ^^^"^  ^°]^^^     "^  required  for  our  security  to  the  after- 
holding  Grumman  to  its  contract  price  de-  tL^T?  ^h  ^o'^^^- Wf."»out  the  concession,     math  of  SALT  I.  Instead  of  being  reduced  or 
spite  the  corporation's  claimed  loss  of  $85  orobiem                             *  ^   °"^  ''^^  ^"'^     terminated   these   programs  have   been   al- 
mllUon.   Melvln   Laird,   the   Defense   Secre-                                                                                          lowed  to  grow  and,  in  some  cases,  to  begin 
tary.  Is  trying  out  the  "fly-before-you-buy"                          should  public  pay?                           when  they  had  not  been  needed  before, 
approach,  with  the  full  results  not  yet  In.             '^®  ^^^^  °^  accountability  and  Industries'         The  Defense  Department  budget  calls  for 
Last  week,  a  congressional  Joint  Economic  enormous     Inefficiencies — plus     the     armed     more  than  $1.7  billion  for  Trident,  and  the 
subcommittee,  headed  by  Senator  WUllam  ^°^^^'  penchant  for  making  expensive  weap-     AEC's  for  more  than  $100  mlUlon  in  addition. 
Proxmlre   (D.,  Wis.),  wound  up  three  years  o°s  cl^aiiges  to  cope  with  the  advance  of  tech-     This  is  about  $1  billion  above  last  year— and 
of  hearings  on  military  acquisitions.  But  as  "o^ogy — all  have  contributed,  therefore,  to     for  what  purpose?  The  Polaris  submarines 
one  witness  after  another  spoke  about  the  °°s*  problems.                                                            are  not  wearing  out;  In  fact,  the  conversion 
serious  cost  overruns  at  Lockheed  and  Lit-         "^^  question  then  becomes:   Should  the     program  to  Poseidon  wUl  not  yet  be  finished 
ton  Industries  and  Grumman,  it  appeared  P^ibllc  have  to  pay  for  the  miscalculations  of     for  two  years.  The  oldest  Polaris  submarine 
that  the  Navy's  Eighteenth  Century  prob-  ^^^  Pentagon  and  the  mismanagement  of  the      will  have  been  in  service  less  than  20  years  by 
lems  were  stUl  around  and  affecting  all  the  defense  contractors?                                                 igeo.  There  Is  no  foreseeable  mUltary  threat 
services  as  well.  As  Senator  Proxmlre  noted.         Those  who  oppose  baUouts  shout  no.  Let      to  the  Polaris-Poseidon  system.  As  a  result  of 
as  If  drawing  a  parallel  vidth  the  frigates'  mefflclent  contractors  go  under  no  matter     the  ABM  treaty,  all  the  present  3,000  subma- 
overruns,  five  amphibious  assault  ships  be-  ^^^^  t^ie   Impact  on   the   economy  or  the     rlne  missile  warheads  have  a  free  ride   to 
Ing  buUt  by  Litton  will  cost  $1.2  billion,  the  nation's  defenses.  This  Is  a  capitalist  sys-     targets  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Technology  does 
same  as  nine  of  the  craft  under  the  original  ^^m  and  why  should  the  public  provide  wel-     not  exist  to  even  design,  much  less  buUd  an 
1969  contract— an  85  per  cent  Increase.  The  '^^  payments  to  big  government  contractors     antisubmarine  warfare  system  which  could 
ships  are  expected  to  be  2  to  3  years  overdue.  *^°  enter  contracts  with  theU-  eyes  open,     destroy  the  Polarls-Poseldon  deterrent   Trl- 
The  mUltary  apparently  has  failed  to  win  "^^  Pentagon,  however,  says  this  Is  not  so     dent  may  be  just  as  vulnerable  to  an  un- 
the  battle  to  control  costs.  Even  those  con-  easy.  Financial  relief  may  be  needed  to  keep     known  future  threat  as  Polaris.  Even  worse 
gresslonal  proponents  of  large  military  out-  *^e    aerospace    Industry    producing    needed     the  smaUer  size  of  the  eventual  Trident  fleet 
lays  who  once  gave  but  cursory  examination  weapons.                                                                   (jt  is  estimated  that  when  replacement  of 
to  Pentagon   budgets  are  fearful  that  the  ^  Perhaps  the  answer  ultimately  lies  In  na-     Polaris  by  Trident  submarines  is  completed 
United  States  may  be  pricing  itself  out  of  "onallzmg  the  major  segments  of  the  arms     at  a  cost  of  more  than  $40  bUlion  we  would 
the  national  security  business.  An  analysis  of  mdustry.  a  move  proposed  by  John  Keimeth     have  only  30  submartaes  compared  to  the 
45  selected   major  weapons   systems   being  Galbralth.  This  idea  came  before  the  Prox-     present  41)   could  make  this  system  much 
built  shows  they  will  cost  $35  billion  more  ^^^  subcommittee  but  It  received  no  takers,     more  vulnerable  than  the  present  one.  Bll- 
than  the   original   estimates,   after  adjust-  But  It  may  be  the  only  answer  If  the  In-     Uons   of   dollars   wasted,   and  our   security 
™ent  for  changes  In  quantities.  creasingly  costly,  highly  advanced  weapons     decreased. 

A  large  part  of  the  problem  must  be  traced  are  to  be  produced  In  sufficient  quantities  at         SlmUar  arguments  apply  to  the  B-1  bomber 

TO  the  Pentagon's  relationship   to  the  few  reasonable  cost  to  Insxire  national  security      ^°^   which   the   administration   proposes   to 

^7^kh!>.H*^^;.r^  ^'^  corporations  such  ^^p  ,^  ^^^^^^  conteactors  for  fiscal  1972  ^P^"**  "^"^y  on^-liM  bUUon  dollars  this 
as  Lockheed,  which  was  working  on  $1.7  bll-  /j?  h  h  t  "><-'"'  '"'^      year. 

Hon  In  contracts  with  the  Defense  Depart-  (Ended  June  30,  1972)  '  xhe  budget  calls  for  more  than  $1  bUlion 
ment  in  the  last  fiscal  year.  Because  the  Lockheed  Aircraft $1,705,434,000  to  place  more  AURVs  on  our  strategic  mis- 
Pentagon  can  turn  to  only  a  lew  contractors  McDonnell  Douglas 1,  700,  217,  000     slles,  perhaps  even  to  expand  the  previdusly 

to  meet  its  basic  needs,  competition  for  ma-  General  Dynamics 1,289,167,000     authorized  Mlnuteman  in  conversion  pro- 

Jor  projects  has  been  weakened.  The  govern-  P®'^.®'^  Electric 1.  258,  673,  000      gram.  However,  we  already  have  about  6.000 

menfs  dependency  on  the  private  aerospace  ata't^  " " —     J' JZ?' !?!' °°°     °^  these  warheads,  all  with  explosive  yields 

industry  has  also  eroded  accountabUlty  and     Orumn^n" l',?q'7«oo^     ^^^^  -^^Lf-^^^"   than   the  Hiroshima 

efflclencv  urumman    1,119,760,000      bomb.   The  SALT  agreements  have  ensured 

wh-n  If  «„ *  *      *  w.^^.  United  Aircraft 995.619,000     that  the  Soviets  cannot  shoot  these  down 

«r^«,    It  comes  to  contract  bidding,  as  an     N.  American  Rockwell. 702.862.000         Finally,  most  absurd  of  all  in  tht  aft^-" 

example,  things  are  often  the  same.  One  big     Hughes  Aircraft 688. 132,  000     math  of  SALT,  is  the  decUlon  to  begin  a  new 
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program  for  a  submarine  cruise 
sentlally  a  submarine-launched 
craft  which  wculd  traverse  the 
at  low  altitudes) .  Having 
the  ABM  treaty  that  ballistic 
fectlvely  penetrate  the  U.S.S.R 
tratlon  now  wants  to  develop  a 
which  could  be  vulnerable  to 
defenses   not  restricted   by   the 
Ironical  that  arms  control 
seized  upon  by  the  weaponeers 
penditures  for  every  conceivably 
previously  unnecessary — Just 
specifically  oanned  by  treaty 

By  far  the  largest  part  of  the 
fense  budget  goes  to  maintaining 
purpose  forces  and  mUltary 
gram;  the  latter  comprises  56 
military  expenditures.  Manpowei 
skyrocketed  primarily  because 
to  support  the  all  volunteer  forde 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Vietnam 
that    we    are    withdrawing    from 
Asia,   and    that   we   have 
Nixon  doctrine  of  non 
forces  in  con0ict  overseas,  we 
significant  reductions  in  the 
tary  personnel  to  compensate  for 
pay.   There   is  no  evidence   In 
budget  that  the  defense 
been    restructured    to    satisfy 
needs. 

In  a  strange  contradiction, 
budget  calls  for  a  30  percent 
funds  for  the  Arms  Control 
ment  Agency,  from  an  already 
million   to  less   than  $7   million, 
agency  deserves  major  credit  for 
tiated  the  ABM  treaty,  which 
contribution  to  the  security  of 
deterrent  and  resulted  In  sav 
years  of  billions  of  dollars.  To 
pound  funds  for  disarmament,  to 
of  pollution  control,  low  incomes 
health,  mass  transportation,  and 
newal,  while  allowing  rising 
wasteful  and  unnecessary  military 
is  hardly  evidence  of  a 
slve  to  changing  national  needs. 
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What  is  Up  in  the 

(By  Walter  Plncus) 

Remember   the   stern   rules 
that   President   Nixon   enforced 
mestic  side  of  his  budget?  There 
a   "leaner  federal   bureaucracy"; 
was  to  be  measured  "not  by  the 
money  we  put   Into  programs 
accomplishments  which  result 
there  should  be  no  "overlapping 
sibllitles"  which  "Increased  the 
ernment"  and  "generated  lnterai< 
flict  and  rivalry."  Congress  In  it! 
gancs"  has  been  overly  Indulgent 
mlttees  "sympathetic  to  partlcul 
row  cause.?."  "encouraged  by  spec 
groups  and  by  some  executive 
who  are  more  concerned  with 
their  own  programs  than  with 
spending  and  the  taxes  required 
that  spending." 

It's  worth  recalling  the 
age  with  respect  to  his  budget 
reorganization    of    domestic 
none  of  it  seems  to  have  carried 
fense  and  foreign  military  aid 
poslfe.   Here  pay  rates  and   prl 
with  e.xpenditures  scheduled  to 
billion   next   year  and   another 
the  year  after,  all  with  presidential 

The  biggest  defense  procuremer^ 
close  to  $1  billion,  comes  In  navy 
ing    which    last    year    had 
overruns   and   faulty   planning, 
new  Investment  Is  a  new  nuclear- 
craft    carrier — the   navy's 
the  administration  seeks  $657 
of  *299  million  received  last  year 
rier  plays  no  part  In  strategic 
•  tactical  weapon  associated  with 
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as  Vietnam,  or  any  future  "limited"  war, 
and  when  David  Packard  was  Defense  under 
secretary,  construction  of  this  third  carrier 
was  delayed  because  of  tight  budgetary  re- 
strictions. During  the  past  two  years,  with  the 
Vietnam  air  war  in  high  gear,  the  navy  made 
do  with  14  carriers.  The  first  nuclear  carrier 
will  arrive  later  this  year,  and  the  carrier 
fleet  will  then  return  to  its  traditional  15  in 
number,  continumg  at  that  level  through 
1980,  when  this  ne*est  carrier  is  scheduled 
for  dt'llvery. 

A  second  controversial  navy  construction 
project  which  is  getting  a  healthy  boost  in 
the  fiscal  '74  budget  ($556  million)  to  a  total 
of  $1.1  billion  next  year  is  the  Trident,  the 
follow-on  ballistic  missile  submarine  de- 
signed to  replace  the  Polaris.  The  navy  also 
wants  to  push  ahead  with  Its  less  publicized, 
but  cost  overrun-plagued  program  to  mod- 
ernize its  guided  missile  frigates.  An  addi- 
tional $186  million  is  sought  for  three  such 
ships.  Past  testimony  before  Congress  has 
disclosed  that  this  program  Is  running  late, 
and  modernization  costs  often  exceed  '-he 
original  price  of  the  ship. 

The  navy  also  wants  $29.3  million  for  ad- 
vanced procurement  of  a  new  class  of  ship. 
Designed  as  a  mini-carrier  it  will  handle  17 
aircraft,  including  helicopters.  In  the  words 
of  Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr.,  chief  of 
naval  operations,  this  sea  control  ship  Is 
"conceived  to  provide  tactical  air  capability 
In  lower  threat  areas"  than  Vietnam.  It 
would  be  "useful."  he  told  congressmen  last 
year,  "in  areas  where  we  don't  have  carriers." 
Thus  as  we  enter  the  "era  of  negotiations" 
and  embrace  the  Nixon  doctrine,  under  which 
we  forswear  any  ambition  to  police  the 
world,  the  navy  is  preparing  and  the  admin- 
istration funding,  an  air  capability  that  will 
permit  us  not  only  to  support  a  war  like  the 
one  In  Vietnam,  but  also  fight  future  en- 
gagements of  lesser  magnitude,  the  so-called 
"brush-fire"  wars. 

Defense  research  and  development  is 
scheduled  to  rise  some  $500  million  next  year 
to  $8.8  billion  for  all  services.  Some  of  these 
anticipated  projects  deserve  close  review. 

Despite  the  arms  limitation  treaty  which 
holds  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  Union  to  two  anti- 
ballistic  missile  sites,  the  army  plans  to  al- 
most double,  from  $100  million  to  $170  mil- 
lion, research  on  a  new  hardslte  ABM  system 
designed  to  protect  our  entire  Minuteman 
force.  The  level  of  funding,  for  a  system  to 
follow  and  supplement  the  now  frozen  Safe- 
guard system,  appears  to  be  running  at  the 
same  level  as  before  the  treaty  with  the  So- 
viets was  signed. 

The  Congress  and  Defense  Department  last 
year  knocked  out  appropriations  for  the 
army's  Cheyenne  armed  battlefield  helicopter 
program,  after  spending  several  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars.  But  the  army  is  back  again,  ask- 
ing for  $49.3  minion  in  the  '74  budget  to  ex- 
plore the  posslbUity  of  constructing  a  new 
"advanced  attack  helicopter"  that  would  pro- 
vide "fire  support  at  night  and  In  adverse 
weather."  As  a  piece  of  transport  equipment, 
the  helicopter  is  to  be  the  recipient  also  of 
sharply  increased  research  funds  from  several 
services — a  situation  that  was  specifically 
criticized  last  year  by  the  House  ApproprU- 
tlons  Committee.  The  army  wants  $108.2  mil- 
lion, up  from  $50  million  last  year,  to  develop 
a  replacement  for  the  UHl,  the  "Huey"  that 
provided  general  tactical  support  In  Vietnam. 
Called  the  UTTAS  (utUlty  transport  aircraft 
system) ,  It  is  programmed  even  at  this  stage 
to  cost  per  unit  almost  four  times  the  Huey. 
The  army  also  will  double  Its  research  (to 
$60  million)  on  designing  a  new  heavy  life 
helicopter.  The  need,  says  the  Army,  is  for  a 
helicopter  able  to  lift  22.5  tons— about  the 
weight  of  the  new  trouble-prone  Sheridan 
tank.  The  navy,  on  the  other  hand,  says  it 
needs  a  heavy  lift  heUcopter  that  is  sea- 
worthy, but  that  only  lifts  up  to  16  tona.  The 
admlniatratlon  Is  prepared  to  give  the  navy 


$30  mlUlon  to  develop  Its  version  of  the  heavy 
lift  helicopter — up  $20  million  from  the  cur- 
rent year.  In  1972,  Congress  wanted  the  two 
programs  merged.  They  were  not. 

At  least  two  other  research  items  are  worth 
mention.  The  navy  is  budgeted  for  $72.8 
million,  up  from  $32  million  this  year,  for  a 
"surface  effect  ship."  This  essentially  ex- 
ploratory venture  looks  toward  a  propul- 
sion system  that  would  permit  high-speed- 
up to  100  knots — transocean  vessels  which 
would  ride  on  a  cushion  of  air.  It's  recog- 
nized as  a  "far  out"  idea,  but  if  it  can  be 
made  to  work  for  large  vessels,  it  would 
radically  alter  naval  warfare  requirements. 
It  poses  a  neat  question  of  priorities.  Given 
the  administration's  aversion  to  extrava- 
gance. Congress  may  question  the  prudence 
of  spending  that  much  money  In  pursuit  of 
a  naval  advantage  for  which  no  need  has 
been  shown,  and  which  may  not  be  accom- 
plished anyway. 

The  air  force  wUl  get  $67.2  million  to  re- 
search its  advanced  short  landing  and  take- 
off transport.  Intended  to  succeed  the  C130. 
Though  the  latter  has  performed  well  and  la 
relatively  new,  the  air  force  is  Jumping  its 
funding  request  for  a  replacement  by  $60 
million. 

In  Justifying  their  budget,  military  men 
argue  that  research  costs  must  go  up  steeply 
as  preliminary  work  gives  way  to  design. 
Additional  funding,  therefore,  is  only  part 
of  a  longer  term  investment  and  does  not 
reflect  year-to-year  changes  in  the  political, 
diplomatic  or  fiscal  position  of  the  country. 
But  that  argument  loses  some  of  its  force  If 
military  programs  are  equal  competitlors  for 
federal  dollars.  The  SALT  agreement— the 
one  signed  and  a  second  one  that  is  to  be 
negotiated — should  permit  less  rather  than 
more  research  on  some  future  ABM  system. 
The  elimination  of  overlapping  federal  civil- 
ian grants,  mostly  for  welfare,  would  seem  to 
argue  at  least  for  consolidation  of  compet- 
ing military  programs.  The  scuttling  of  a 
weapons  system  because  it  had  no  defined 
mission  should  not  lead  to  new  Investment 
in  new  research  on  the  same  kind  of  weapon. 
After  all,  the  domestic  programs  that  alleg- 
edly have  failed  are  not  being  replaced. 

Ooldplating,  or  building  an  excess  of  un- 
necessary equipment  Into  weapons  systems, 
Is  another  part  of  the  "74  budget  that  de- 
serves scrutiny.  For  example  the  marines  are 
scheduled  to  make  their  first  purchase  of  a 
new  batch  of  F4J  fighter  aircraft.  Total  cost: 
$125.6  million  or  roughly  $12.6  million  apiece. 
The  air  force  Is  also  planning  to  purchase 
F4s,  24  of  them,  to  replace  those  lost  in  the 
closing  months  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Price 
tag:  $98.6  million,  or  $4.5  million  per  plane. 
Some  in  Congress  are  already  looking  askance 
at  the  almost  $8  mlUlon  per  plane  dif- 
ference in  the  two  purchases.  New  avionics 
and  ground  support  equipment  for  the  ma- 
rines, they  say,  doesn't  come  near  Justifying 
so  striking  a  discrepancy  in  price. 

The  navy  is  in  there  with  $455.4  million 
for  45  more  83A  Viking  anti-submarine  war- 
fare planes,  despite  a  warning  last  year  by  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  (which  cut 
it  back)  that  this  project  was  nowhere  cloee 
to  being  cost  effective  or  Justified  by  mission. 
The  aip  force  Is  rettu-nlng  for  an  additional 
B747,  denied  it  last  year  by  Congress,  which 
criticized  the  airborne  command  poet  pro- 
gram. Cost  for  the  one  plane;  $32.3  million. 
The  air  force  Is  also  seeking  $180.6  million  to 
buy  36  more  C130  cargo  planes.  Whether 
these  are  intended  as  replacements  for  Viet- 
nam loeaes  or  are  to  be  turned  over  to  General 
Thieu  cannot  yet  be  determined. 

No  such  ambiguity  cloaks  the  army's  re- 
quest for  funds  for  new  equipment  to  re- 
place material  turned  over  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese where  "peace  was  at  hand."  For 
example  the  army  wants  $51.5  million  for 
24  CH47C  Chinook  helicopter  transports  and 
•86.7  million  for  308  Huey  light  transport 
helicopters — all  of  which  are  paybacks  to  the 
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army  for  Vietnam  transfers.  Last  year  the 
Congress  refused  to  replace  any  more  than 
106  additional  Hueys  the  army  gave  Saigon. 
The  army  wanted  to  give  away  more,  though 
the  South  Vietnamese  did  not  have  trained 
crews  to  handle  them.  The  army  is  also  asking 
for  $164.6  million  to  buy  480  new  M60A1 
tanks,  the  primary  tank  in  the  armor  divi- 
sion. The  army  has  turned  over  to  Thieu 
older  tanks  that  were  in  army  reserve  and 
guard  inventories.  It  now  wants  to  replace 
them  with  the  newer,  more  costly  M60. 

When  the  US  quickly  transferred  a  large 
amount  of  military  equipment  to  Thieu  in 
the  closing  days  of  1972,  F5  Jet  fighters  were 
included,  some  taken  from  squadrons 
"borrowed "  from  Taiwan  and  Korea.  Both 
c  untrles  in  turn  demanded  and  received  the 
presence  of  American  F4  squadrons,  so  as  to 
fill  the  gap  created  in  their  air  defense  struc- 
tures until  their  F58  could  be  replaced.  The 
fiscal  *74  budget  contains  $69.3  million  for 
116  new  F5s,  some  no  doubt  to  replace  those 
given  to  the  Vietnamese.  In  addition  there 
is  $112  million  in  new  funds  to  purchase  71 
of  an  even  faster  version  of  the  plane,  called 
the  P5E.  Since  the  air  force  won't  fly  these 
planes  (they're  too  cheaply  made),  they  all 
must  be  for  foreign  sales  or  gifts. 

The  defense  budget  also  reveals  a  step- 
up  In  purchases  of  ammunition  and  equip- 
ment to  replenish  stocks  around  the  world 
that  were  somewhat  depleted  during  the  war. 
For  instance  expenditures  for  the  new  Mark 
48  torpedo,  a  conventional  weapon  to  be 
carried  by  oxa  nuclear  subs  both  old  and 
news,  is  boosted  to  $191.2  million.  Funds  for 
the  Captor  torpedo,  a  new  secret  "encap- 
sulated" (whatever  tliat  is)  weapon,  are 
doubled,  A  new  shoulder-fired  flaming  rocket 
launcher  is  scheduled.  Tacflre,  a  new  com- 
puterized tractical  flrlng  system  for  fleld 
artuiery,  is  being  funded  at  a  $40.6  million 
level. 

Despite  considerable  publicity  about  the 
failures  of  various  air-to-air  missile  systems 
during  the  Vietnam  war,  the  services  are  in- 
creasing their  purchases  of  the  Sparrow  from 
$40  million  to  $90  million.  The  new  Phoenix 
system  wUl  get  $100.3  million.  The  standard 
Pershing  missile  long-range  nuclear  fire  sup- 
port weapon  will  draw  $57.8  million  in  army 
funds,  up  $21.5  million  from  last  year.  This 
weapon  was  not  used  in  Vietnam. 

The  air  force  is  budgeted  for  $107  million 
worth  of  Maverick  alr-to-surface,  electro- 
guided  rockets,  a  weapon  that  came  into 
use  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
The  navy  wants  to  begin  buying  Harpoon, 
a  ne-K  ship-launched  anti-ship  missUe  that 
is  still  being  resetu-ched. 

Thanks  primarily  to  the  all-volunteer 
force,  personnel  costs  of  defense  are  climb- 
ing. Overall,  they  will  be  up  some  $2.1  bil- 
lion, though  there  will  be  a  drop  of  over  50,- 
000  in  the  number  of  servicemen.  Not  all  of 
that  drop,  however,  is  a  complete  loss  to  the 
defense  budget.  Reserve  forces,  if  Defense 
has  Its  way  with  Congress.  wUl  go  up  by 
23,000  and  31,000  of  the  Jobs  formerly  filled 
by  military  men  will  be  taken  over  by  civil- 
ians. In  addition  the  services  are  already 
seeking  an  extra  $150  million  to  advertise 
for  volunteers  in  certain  specialties  now  in 
short  supply.  To  attract  new  ofBcers,  the  col- 
lege reserve  officers  training  programs  have 
established  full  scholarship  programs  at  an 
added  cost  of  almost  $30  million.  The  army 
guard  program  is  to  go  up  by  $136  million, 
the  air  force  by  $76  mUlion. 

One  program  the  administration  is  push- 
ing that  will  cost  over  $400  million  is  a  pay 
boost  for  retired  officers  and  enlisted  per- 
sonnel, to  reflect  the  increase  in  pay  to  ser- 
vicemen on  active  duty.  Called  recomputa- 
tlon,  this  proposal  faces  strong  opposition 
on  the  Hill.  But  its  inclusion  in  what  the 
administration  classifies  as  a  tight  budget  In- 
dicates that  the  shortage  of  federal  funds 
for  domestic  needs  does  not  even  carry  over 
to  retired  military — a  good  many  of  "whom 
are  in  their  40s. 
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A  "generation  of  peace"  and  the  improb- 
ability of  a  nuclear  exchange  notwithstand- 
ing, the  '74  budget  for  the  clvU  defense 
agency  will  rise  almost  $S  million  to  a  total 
of  $88.5  million.  Among  the  items  going  up 
are  new  warning  and  communications  equip- 
ment to  signal  an  attack.  The  Department 
of  Defense  also  has  earmarked  a  slight  but 
significant  increase  of  $150,000  for  its  lob- 
bying on  Capitol  HlU — which.  If  approved, 
would  permit  $1.3  million  to  be  spent  for  that 
purpose. 

The  Defense  Department  will  have  $10  mil- 
lion more  to  spend  on  base  schools  for  chil- 
dren of  mUltary  families  where  there's  no 
nearby  public  school.  This  Increase  coincides 
with  the  administration's  decision  to  cut 
back  federal  aid  to  school  districts  adjacent 
to  military  bases,  though  these  districts  will 
still  be  expected  to  educate  the  military's 
children. 

Higher  expenditures  for  the  defense  estab- 
lishment are  paralleled  in  the  budget  by 
larger  amounts  requested  for  various  mUl- 
tary assistance  items.  Direct  grants  to  other 
countries  for  mUltary  equipment  and  train- 
ing wiU  go  up  by  $135  mUllon.  to  $685  mil- 
lion. Next  year's  program  is  stui  classified, 
but  this  year  (fiscal  '73)  Cambodia  and 
Korea  are  scheduled  to  get  almost  half  of 
what  is  aUocated.  Other  major  recipients  In 
fiscal  "73  are  ThaUand,  Turkey,  Jordan,  Indo- 
nesia and  the  PhUippines,  with  Ethlc^ia  and 
Spain  also  getting  a  fair  slice.  The  '74  de- 
fense budget  retains  mUltary  assistance  for 
South  Vietnam  and  Laos,  $635  mUllon  less 
than  in  the  previous  year  but  still  funded  at 
$2.1  bUlion,  Just  below  what  it  was  two  vears 
ago  when  the  war  was  hot  and  heavy. 

The  administration  also  wants  to  raise 
security  supporting  assistance  by  $132  mil- 
lion, to  $732  mUlion.  This  assistance,  most 
of  which  is  destined  for  Vietnam,  goes  for 
direct  budgetary  support  of  a  government, 
or  its  economic  programs.  Other  countries 
scheduled  to  receive  this  form  of  aid  during 
the  current  year  are  Cambodia  ($76  mil- 
lion) ,  Laos  ($49  mUllon) ,  Israel  ($50  miUlon) 
and  Jordan  ($40  mUllon). 

Another  military  grant  program  wUl  dis- 
tribute material  declared  excess  to  U.S.  needs. 
Under  this  category  Taiwan  this  year  picked 
up  some  $28.8  mUllon  worth  of  equipment, 
Turkey  some  $52  mUllon  and  Vietnam  $33  2 
million. 

WhUe  the  administration  seems  to  hold 
the  upper  hand  in  its  enforcement  of  domes- 
tic cuts  and  impoundments.  It  may  And  that 
the  93rd  Congress  wUl  exact  its  price  for  this 
budgetary  stringency  by  taking  a  whack  or 
two  at  defense.  Last  year  Congress  cut  $5 
billion  from  the  President's  defense  budget, 
yet  legislators  found  themselves  tagged  as 
spenders  because  of  increases  approved  In 
the  domestic  area.  Today  Irritation  on  Capi- 
tol HUl.  both  toward  the  White  House  and 
the  Pentagon,  U  running  high.  Whether  this 
win  result  in  even  deeper  defense  budget 
cuts  than  last  year,  depends  on  the  willing- 
ness of  Congress  to  take  the  heat  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Joint  Chiefs  could  generate 
over  congressional  cuts  'endangering  of  the 
national  security." 

The  '74  budget  abounds  in  ironies  One 
may  be  found  In  the  President's  budget  mes- 
sage, where  he  discusses  domestic  programs. 
"Delay  in  congressional  consideration  of  the 
budget  Is  a  major  problem,"  the  I»resldent 
said,  and  he  called  for  "prompt  enactment 
of  aU  necessary  appropriation  biUs  before 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  (July  1)." 
In  the  case  of  the  defense  budget,  however. 
Congress  this  year  has  been  held  up  by  the 
changeover  from  Secretary  Lalrd  to  Secretarv 
Richardson.  Indeed  Richardson  then  asked 
to  delay  his  appearance  before  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  untu  after  the 
President  had  delivered  his  State  of  the 
World  address.  So  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  which  undertakes  the  major  de- 
fense budget  review,  wlU  not  get  started  on 


the  defense  budegt  untU  April  3,  the  latest 
date  their  hearings  have  ever  begun.  It's  Just 
another  Irritant,  one  of  many  that  may  result 
In  the  toughest  year  the  mUltary  has  had  on 
Capitol  HUl  for  a  long  time. 


Estimated  Poetion  of  the  Pttblic  Debt 
Allocable  to  Defense  and  Nonbcfense 
AcTrvrriEs 

(By  George  K.Brite) 
How  much  of  the  total  public  debt  is  na- 
tional defense  generated?  This  is  a  constantly 
recurring  question.  There  is  no  simple  ab- 
solute answer.  Our  public  debt  has  been  ac- 
cumulated over  periods  of  varying  levels  of 
defense  expenditures.  Furthermore,  any  Fed- 
eral expenditure,  whether  for  national  de- 
fense or  for  other  activities  or  purposes,  wlU 
serve  to  Increase  overall  economic  activity 
and  increase  Federal  revenue  thus  having  an 
effect  on  the  budget  deficit.  Also  there  Is  the 
additional  problem  of  defining  what  are  na- 
tional defense  costs. 

The  budget  national  defense  function  cate- 
gory Includes  aU   activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment   of    Defense    military    functions,    the 
expenditures  for  military  assistance,  the  ex- 
penditures for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, and  a  subfunction  termed  defense  re- 
lated activities  which  Includes  the  Selective 
Service  System  and  other  miscellaneous  ex- 
penditures associated  with  the  national  de- 
fense function.  In  addition  to  the  outlays 
for  the  national  defense  fimctlon  many  per- 
sons contend  that  numerous  other  Federal 
outlays  are  defense  related  or  defense  gen- 
erated. It  is  generally  contended  that  outlays 
for  veterans  benefits  and  compensation  are 
in  the  nature  of  deferred  defense  costs.  Inas- 
much as  these  ouUays  stem  from  past  de- 
fense activities.  There  are  some  persons  who 
contend  that  Federal  outlays  for  the  space 
program  have   been   far  greater  than   they 
would  have  been  if  it  were  not  for  the  mUl- 
tary Implications.  Also  there  are  some  per- 
sons who  contend  that  a  portion  of  the  fi- 
nancial  and   economic   aid   granted   by   the 
United   States    In    the  post    World   War   II 
period  has  been,  in  part,  based  on  mUltary 
considerations.  In  addition  there  are  smaller 
Federal  outlay  activities  such  as  cemeterlal 
expenses,  expenses  of  Soldiers  and  Airmen's 
Home,   U.S.   Coast    Guard,   American   Battle 
Monuments    Commission    and    others    that 
might   be   considered   defense   generated  or 
defense  related. 

In  an  effort  to  apportion  or  aUocate  the 
total  public  debt  to  defense  and  non  defense 
activities  the  foUowing  procedure  has  been 
used.  At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1916  the  pub- 
lic debt  amounted  to  $1.2  biUlon;   most  of 
this  debt  stemmed  from  the  ClvU  War  Dur- 
ing Worid  War  I  the  total  debt  Increased  to 
$25.5  blUlon.  With  the  budget  surpltises  of 
the  I920's,  the  debt  was  graduaUy  reduced 
to  slightly  more  than  $16  bllUon  by  the  end 
of  fiscal  year   1930.  During  the  depression 
years,  1930-1940.  the  public  debt  increased 
by  almost  $27  bUllon  to  a  level  of  $43  blUlon 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1940.  During  the 
period  of  World  War  11.  most  outlays  were  In 
support  of  the  war,  the  total  debt  rose  to 
$270  bUUon  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1946. 
ArbitrarUy  the  debt  accumulated  during  the 
depression  has  been  assigned  to  non  defense 
activities;    and    the    debt    remaining    from 
World  War  I,  and  the  debt  increase  during 
period  of  World  War  II  has  been  assigned  to 
defense  actlvitiee.  On  this  basis  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1946,  the  $270  blUion  total  debt 
was  assigned  $243  bUlion  (90  percent  of  tdtal) 
for  defense  and  $27  blUion   (10  percent  of 
total )  for  non  defense.  From  1946  to  1948  the 
public  debt  was  reduced  by  $19  bUllon  to  a 
level  of  $251  bUlion.  It  has  been  assumed  that 
the  reduction  in  the  public  debt  was  on  a 
basis  of  90  percent  for  defense  and  10  per- 
cent for  non  defense.  Therefore,  the  public 
debt  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1948  was  al- 
located $226  bUIlon  as  generated  from  defense 
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The  Increase  or  decrease  In  the 
was  allocated  annuaUy  on  a 
defense  basis  for  fiscal  years  1 
1974   (estimated)    in  the  followl|ig 
Defense  related  outlays  have 
to  include  all  outlays  for  the 
fense  function,  all  outlays  for 
benefit  and  compensation  functltin 
percentage  of  interest  outlays 
accumulated  defense  generated 
All  outlays  have  been  expressed 
of  the  Federal  funds  basis  of  the 
trust  fund  outlays  omitted) 
crease  or  decrease  In  the  public 
trolled  by  the  deficit  or  surplus 
eral    funds.    Total    defense 
expressed  as  a  percent  of  total 
outlays  have  ranged   from   the 
percent  estimated  for  fiscal  year 
high  of  83.1  percent  for  fiscal  y 
peak  of  the  Korean  war  costs — se^ 
of  the  attached  table.  The  portion 
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the  end  of  World  War  II  to  the 
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Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania, 
ident,  former  Senator  Guy  M 
who  passed  away  on  March  3, 
of  great  stature  and  respect  ir 
Senate  when  I  came   to 
Senator  Gillette.  I  recall, 
creation  of   an   independent 
Israel  back  when  the  issue  was 
ular  in  the  United  States, 
became  Guy  Gillette's  cause  in 
he  assumed  the  ofBce  of  pres 
the  American  League  for  a 
tine.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
Gillette's   speech    at    that 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows : 
American  TaABmoN  and  Hebrew 

(  Note — "American  Tradition 
Freedom"  Is  the  text  of  a  statenlent 
by  The  Honorable  Ouy  M.  Gillette 
Ington,    D.C.,    when    he    assumed 
of  Presidency  of  the  American 
Free  Palestine.) 

I  am  aware  that  many  people 
it  as  unusual  that  I  have  chosen 
the  gracious  offers  of  a  governme4t 
by  the  President  and  to  dedicate 
the  effort  of  achieving  a  solution 
brew  problem  in  Europe  and  Paleitine 
tlcularly  since  It  Is  a  non-Hebrew 
Jew  who  has  undertaken   this 
believe  that  this  surprise   la  chlefcy 
the   general   misunderstanding   of 
have   come   to   call    "the   Jewish 
For  It  is  commonly  and  imlversall:  ■' 
that  the  persecution,  the 
enslavement,  and  the  ertermlnatfcn 
Hebrew  people  is  solely  a  Jewish 
and  that  only  Jews  need  to  partlcl{  ate 
various  movements  that  seek  to 
tragedy. 
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I  do  not  share  this  attitude.  I  have  decided 
to  accept  my  present  task  not  becavise  I  have 
become  a  Jew,  nor  because  I  Intend  to  settle 
in  Palestine,  nor  because  my  love  or  sym- 
pathy for  the  Jews  Is  in  any  degree  greater 
than  that  of  the  average  American.  Indeed, 
I  have  undertaken  this  step  only  as  an 
American  who  seeks  to  live  up  to  the  tradi- 
tions and  the  principles  of  our  nation.  For 
I  conalder  the  so-called  Jewish  problem,  not 
as  a  Jewish  or  a  Hebrew  question,  but  as  an 
urgent  problem  of  the  United  Nations  and 
of  the  decent  portion  of  mankind. 

WORLD    PEACE   AND   SECUBITT    AT  STAKE 

Because  some  governments  did  not  share 
this  view  of  all  mankind  has  paid  very  dearly 
lu  the  casualties  of  our  sons  and  brothers  on 
all  the  battlefields  of  the  world.  I  do  not  con- 
sider this  problem  the  most  Important  on  the 
agenda  of  the  United  Nations,  but  I  do  con- 
sider it  one  of  the  problems  which  must  be 
on  that  agenda.  Slr.ce  America,  through  the 
war,  through  the  Atlantic  Charter,  and 
through  other  international  relations  cul- 
minating in  the  San  Francisco  agreement 
has  become  International  In  attitude  and 
International  in  purpose,  she  cannot  and 
should  not  fall  at  this  Important  point 
either. 

I  have  personally  shared  the  desire  for  in- 
ternational cooperation.  International  de- 
cency and  justice,  of  the  American  people.  I 
have  given  practical  expression  to  that  before 
I  became  a  member  of  Congress  and  through- 
out the  twelve  years  of  my  service  in  the 
House  and  Senate,  and  I  come  to  this  task 
with  th©  conviction  that  unless  this  particu- 
lar problem  is  permanently  and  effectively 
solved,  it  wUl  again  be  exploited  by  the  forces 
of  reaction  to  recreate  fascism  and  world  war. 
Until  this  war  broke  out,  my  mterest  and 
my  knowledge  of  this  so-called  Jewish  prob- 
lem was  general  and  vague.  I  must  confess 
that  even  in  the  first  years  of  war  I  shared 
with  other  Americans  the  skepticism  about 
the  persecution  and  the  extermination  suf- 
fered by  the  Hebrew  people,  the  truth  of 
which  we  have  now  been  forced  to  believe 
by  Incontrovertible  evidence.  It  did  not  seem 
possible  that  in  this  era  of  vaimted  civiliza- 
tion anyone  could  be  guilty  of  the  savage 
barbarism  and  of  the  bestial  crimes  that  were 
charged  against  the  leaders  of  the  fascist 
countries.  We  have  now  learned  that  the  facts 
brought  to  our  attention  by  the  Hebrew 
Committee  on  National  Liberation  and  the 
American  groups  that  supported  the  Com- 
mittee to  1943  were  under-stated  rather  than 
exaggerated. 

I  a  in  happy  and  grateful  that  through  the 
efforts  of  my  present  colleagues,  I  became 
vitally  Interested  in  the  plight  of  the  He- 
brews in  Europe  and  Palestine  and  In  some 
degree  mstrumental  in  the  congressional  ac- 
tion that  resulted  in  a  few  concrete  measures, 
such  as  the  creation  of  the  War  Refugee 
Board,  for  the  alleviation  of  this  tragedy  and 
the  rescue  of  a  few  thousand  individuals 
from  the  exbermmatlon  camps  of  Central 
Europe. 

Wnat  we  found  in  Europe  after  the  end  of 
hostilities  there  has  Indeed  surpassed  our 
worst  fears.  The  bestiality  and  ruthlessness  of 
the  Germans  In  the  wholesale  extermination 
of  the  Hebrew  people  staggers  human  com- 
prehension. But  somehow,  miraculously, 
some  two  million  Hebrews  have  survived  It 
and  the  great  question  Is. 

WHAT    NOW? 

Are  we  simply  to  forget  the  five  million 
dead?  Are  wo  to  Ignore  the  horrible  suffering 
of  the  survivors  and  their  present  plight? 
Are  we  to  leave  them  In  their  present  miser- 
able condition,  roaming  the  continent  of 
Europe  as  "refugees,"  as  "displaced  persons." 
as  "stateless  Jews,"  as  unwanted,  second-rate 
humam  beings  on  God's  earth?  Or  are  we, 
the  United  Nations,  now  that  the  enemy  has 


been  beaten  and  now  that  we  are  in  position 
to  act  If  we  really  want  to  do  so,  to  give 
meaning  to  our  oft-repeated  expressions  of 
horror  and  sympathy?  Are  we  to  make  a  real 
effort  to  be  of  assistance  to  them,  to  let 
them  rehabilitate  themselves  and  thus  de- 
feat the  German  scheme  to  exterminate 
them?  Let  us  then  restore  them  to  life  and 
hvmfian  dignity  by  recognizing  them  as  a 
fellow-member  of  the  United  Nations,  en- 
titled to  equal  rights  with  the  other  fifty 
member  nations,  and  by  letting  their  rep- 
resentatives and  statesmen  sit  on  the  coun- 
cils of  the  United  Nations  and  secure  an  ade- 
quate solution  to  their  national  problems. 
Just  as  we  are  endeavoring  similarly  to  set- 
tle numerous  other  problems  within  the 
United  Nations. 

JEWS    AND    THE    HEBREW    NATION 

And  here  let  me  make  it  quite  clear  that 
when  I  speak  of  national  recognition  for  the 
Hebrews  of  Europe  and  Palestme,  I  mean 
precisely  that  and  not  recognition  of  the 
Jews  as  a  nation,  for  Hebrews  and  Jews 
should  not  be  regarded  as  synonymous  terms. 

The  Hebrew  Committee  of  National  Lib- 
eration In  coming  into  existence  as  a  tem- 
porary Hebrew  national  authority  has  taken 
a  step  of  historical  consequence.  In  drawing 
the  distinction  between  the  Jewish  religion, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Hebrew  nation,  on 
the  other,  they  have  solved  a  question  which 
has,  consciously  or  subconsciously,  been 
bothering  most  of  us  and  which  has  prob- 
ably been  the  greatest  single  stumbling  block 
toward  the  solution  of  the  so-called  Jewish 
problem  In  Europe  and  the  deadlock  sur- 
rounding the  Palestinian  problem. 

On  the  basis  of  this  distinction  the  posi- 
tion of  these  people  can  be  simply  and  easily 
understood.  There  exists  a  Hebrew  nation 
whose  national  territory  Is  Palestine,  Just  as 
Holland  Is  the  national  territory  of  the 
Dutch.  Quite  apart  from  the  Hebrew  nation, 
there  are  people  of  the  Jewish  faith  practi- 
cally all  over  the  world.  Just  as  the  fact  that 
most  Irish  are  Catholics  does  not  make  every 
Catholic  an  Irishman,  the  fact  that  most 
Hebrews  are  Jews  does  not  make  every  Jew  a 
Hebrew.  Here  In  America,  for  Instance,  we 
have  Americans  of  Hebrew  descent  and  of  the 
Jewish  faith,  even  as  there  are  Americans  of 
French  origin  and  of  the  Catholic  faith,  or  of 
English  descent  and  of  the  Protestant  faith.  I 
stress  these  definitions  for  I  believe  them  to 
be  of  the  utmost  importance.  In  the  course 
of  centuries  of  abnormal  existence,  the 
Hebrew  national  problem  and  the  Jewish 
problem  have  become  much  too  involved  and 
the  solution  lies  in  simplification  and 
normalization. 

THE   RIGHT    TO    SELF-DETERMINATION 

I  have  decided  to  dedicate  my  efforts  to 
the  best  of  my  ability  and  knowledge  to  see 
whether,  once  and  for  all,  an  end  can  be  put 
to  this  age-long  abnormal  and  Intolerable 
existence  of  a  great  and  ancient  people  who 
have  contributed  so  much  to  the  progress  of 
the  world  and  who  have  been  so  ill-repaid. 

I  believe  it  to  be  the  elementary  dictate  of 
human  decency  that  we  must  not  prolong  for 
one  more  day  the  suffering  existence  of  the 
surviving  Hebrews  In  Europe  today.  We  be- 
lieve therefore  that  the  Allied  control  com- 
missions In  Europe  ought  to  recognize  the 
Hebrew  national  status  and  permit  every  so- 
called  "stateless  Jew,"  displaced  person,  or 
"Axis-Jew"  the  elementary  right  of  self- 
determination  In  order  that  they  may  decide 
of  their  own  free  will  whether  they  are 
Hebrew  nationals  or  whether  they  want  to 
remain  "stateless,"  or  to  become  once  again 
German  or  Rumanian  or  Hungarian  na- 
tionals. The  present  policy  which  regards  and 
treats  the  greatest  victims  and  enemies  of  the 
Germans  as  Germans,  subject  to  all  the  laws 
and  regulations  Imposed  upon  the  barbaric 
and  defeated  foe.   Is   a  gross  Injustice   and 
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must  evoke  laughter  in  Hell.  To  offset  this 
policy,  the  following  steps  should  be  taken: 

EMERGENCY    PLAN 

1.  All  Hebrews  are  to  be  freed  from  their 
Axis  concentration  camps  in  which  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  them  are  still  detained. 

2.  A  commission  composed  of  those  He- 
brews should  be  recognized  by  the  occupying 
authorities  and  be  charged  by  them  with  the 
handling  and  representation  of  all  Hebrew 
affairs. 

3.  UNKRA  should  Immediately  extend  its 
relief  operations  to  the  Balkan  countries 
where  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Hebrews, 
in  Rumania  and  Hungary  particularly,  are 
starving  and  destitute,  and  have  to  date  not 
received  one  ounce  of  UNRRA  aid. 

4.  Hebrew  representatives  should  be  added 
to  the  United  Nations  War  Crimes  Commis- 
sion In  order  to  secure  the  prosecution  and 
trial  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  known  crim- 
inals who  have  participated  In  and  carried 
out  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  some  five  mil- 
lion Hebrews  and  who  are  today  at  large 
with  little  prospect  of  being  prosecuted. 

5.  The  Reparations  Commission  in  Mos- 
cow should  consider  the  claims  and  rights 
of  the  surviving  Hebrews  and  Include  m  the 
reparations  to  be  given  to  United  Nations 
also  compensation  for  the  losses  suffered 
by  the  Hebrew  people. 

These  are  emergency  measures  necessary 
In  view  of  the  destruction  and  chaos  of 
present-day  Europe  in  which  over  a  million 
Hebrews  find  themselves  without  status, 
without  national  or  legal  protection,  with- 
out representatives  to  take  action  on  their 
behalf. 

ESSENTIAL    STEP 

What  Is  of  even  greater  importance  are 
the  following  steps  which  we  believe  essen- 
tial for  the  commencement  of  a  solution  of 
the  entire  problem: 

1.  The  British  Government  should  pro- 
claim the  right  of  every  Hebrew  in  Europe 
to  apply  to  the  nearest  British  Consulate 
and  receive  his  first  papers  of  Palestinian 
citizenship. 

2.  An  Anglo-American-Russian  commis- 
sion should  be  set  up  immediately  and  given 
adequate  powers  to  effectuate  the  repatria- 
tion, in  the  speediest  manner,  of  all  such 
applicants  to  Palestine. 

SIN   MtrST  BE  ENDED 

Now  that  a  new  Government  has  come  to 
power  in  Great  Britain  which  Is  publicly  and 
officially  committed  to  the  abrogation  of  the 
Chamberlain  White  Paper  under  which  Pal- 
estme is  administered,  Britain's  sin  of  hav- 
mg  kept  Palestine  closed  to  the  martyred 
Hebrews  of  Europe  at  a  time  of  their  greatest 
ordeal  and  need  should  be  immediately 
ended.  Similarly,  the  new  Government  must 
annul  Immediately  the  discriminatory  laws 
against  the  Hebrews  In  Palestine  that  were 
the  products  of  the  Mtmlch  and  Nuremberg 
era. 

Many  words  of  grief,  many  resolutions  of 
sympathy,  many  speeches  of  protest  have 
been  made  In  our  own  and  other  countries. 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt  the  sincerity 
and  the  noble  emotions  which  have  prompted 
them,  but  I  say  In  all  earnestness:  For  God's 
sake,  these  people  have  suffered  enough! 
Their  age-old  and  continuous  persecution  has 
ended  with  a  national  disaster.  It  Is  time 
for  action — action  now.  I,  for  one,  am  going 
to  take  all  the  action  within  my  power  and 
spare  no  effort.  I  shall  knock  on  every  door 
and  go  through  every  channel  to  see  to  it 
that  the  action  Is  taken  and  taken  Imme- 
diately. 

I  feel  confident  of  the  success  of  our  un- 
dertaking because  I  know  that  the  heart  and 
soul  of  Americans,  Irrespective  of  the  na- 
tional origin  or  religion,  Is  with  us.  From 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land  genuine 
human  sympathy,  understandmg,  and  de- 
sire to  be  of  help  has  been  repeatedly  and 


magnificently  demonstrated.  The  will  of  the 
American  people  in  this  task,  adequately  ex- 
pressed, must  compel  our  Government  to 
take  appropriate  action.  For  such  democratic 
prmclples  we  have  fought  this  war;  it  Is  for 
this  that  governments  are  elected  and  put 
in  power;  to  express  and  act  on  the  will  of 
the  people. 

"DO    NOT  DESPAIR" 

To  the  surviving  Hebrews  of  Europe  (and 
I  hope  my  word  reaches  them)  I  want  to 
say  this:  Do  not  despair;  do  not  believe  the 
world  Is  all  darkness;  humanity  Is  not  dead, 
and  the  human  soul  Is  not  all  base.  The 
people  of  this  land,  engaged  as  they  are  In  a 
desperate  and  bloody  struggle  against  the 
remaining  Axis  tyrarmy,  are  coming  to  your 
aid.  Your  emissaries  and  servants  of  the  He- 
brew Committee  on  National  Liberation  here 
have  not  faltered  In  their  task  of  raising  their 
voice  In  your  behalf.  And  as  for  myself,  I 
consider  it  a  great  opportunity  and  honor 
to  lend  a  helpmg  hand  and  to  serve  a  cause 
the  solution  of  which  is  to  the  deepest  inter- 
ests of  all  the  United  Nations  and  which 
has  such  great  appeal  to  the  traditions  and 
the  principles  that  make  America. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
MEAT  INSPECTION  ACT  AND  THE 
POULTRY  PRODUCTS  INSPEC- 
TION ACT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar Order  No.  90,  S.  1021. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  1021  to  amend  section  301  of  the  Fed- 
eral Meat  Inspection  Act.  as  amended,  and 
section  5  of  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection 
Act.  as  amended,  so  as  to  increase  from  50 
to  80  per  centum  the  amount  that  may  be 
paid  as  the  Federal  Government's  share  of 
the  costs  of  any  cooperative  meat  or  poul- 
try taspectlon  program  carried  out  by  any 
State  under  such  sections,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

PRIVILEGE    OF    THE   FLOOR 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
staff  members  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture be  allowed  privileges  of  the  floor 
during  debate  and  any  votes  on  S.  1021: 

Harker  Stanton,  Forest  Reece,  Mike 
McLeod,  Bill  Taggart,  and  Jim  Giltmier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

UNANIMOrs-CONSENT   AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent — after  having 
cleared  the  request  with  the  distin- 
guished assistant  Republican  leader,  the 
distingtiished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  CuRTis>,  who  is  going  to  manage 


the  bill,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge),  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  and  with  other  Senators — 
that  debate  on  S.  1021  be  limited  to  2 
hours,  to  be  equaUy  divided  between 
and  controlled  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  <Mr. 
Talmadge)  or  his  designee;  that  the  time 
on  any  amendment  in  the  first  degree 
to  limited  to  1  hour;  that  time  on  any 
amendment  to  an  amendment,  debatable 
motion,  or  appeal,  be  limited  to  30  min- 
utes, the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  in  the  usual  form,  and  with 
all  other  matters  with  respect  to  the 
agreement  to  be  in  the  usual  form,  with 
the  exception  that  there  be  no  provision 
with  regard  to  germaneness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-^TID.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  On  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  P^sident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  bUl 
now  before  the  Senate,  S.  1021,  is  virtu- 
ally identical  to  S.  1316  which  passed  this 
body  during  the  92d  Congress  without  a 
single  dissenting  vote. 

S.  1021  authorizes  an  increase  in  the 
Federal  contribution  to  State  meat  and 
poultry  inspection  programs  from  the 
current  maximum  of  50  percent  of  the 
costs  of  such  programs  to  a  maximum  of 
80  percent  of  such  costs. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  Mr.  President, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  not 
one  who  generally  supports  increased 
Federal  expenditures.  However,  I  believe 
this  is  one  program  where  an  increase 
in  the  Federal  contribution  as  proposed 
in  the  bill  now  before  us  will  enable  many 
States  to  continue  operating  their  own 
meat  and  poultry  inspection  programs 
rather  than  calling  upon  the  Federal 
Government  to  bear  the  entire  cost. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Act  of  1967  was  passed,  it  contained 
a  provision  that  if  a  State  did  not  want 
to  continue  with  its  meat  inspection  pro- 
gram, it  could  turn  it  over  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  meant  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  pay  the  total  cost 
of  all  meat  inspection  throughout  the 
entire  country.  This  has  to  be  very  ex- 
pensive. If  a  State  chose,  imder  existing 
law.  to  continue  its  meat  inspection  pro- 
gram, the  Federal  Govenunent  would 
make  a  contribution  of  50  percent  of  the 
cost. 

Many  States  are  faced  with  budgetary 
problems,  and  there  is  a  temptation  for 
them  to  just  give  up  the  inspection,  turn 
it  over  to  the  Federal  Government,  and 
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have  the  Federal  Government 
the  cost. 

Inspection  by  the  Federal 
will  cost  much  more  than 
tion.  In  addition  to  that, 
Government  wiU  pay  100 

Consequently,  the  CommUtefe 
culture  and  Forestry   believe  t 
raising  the  contribution  of 
Government  to  the  State  mett 
tion  programs  from  50  to  80  . 
cause  a  number  of  States  tc 
their  meat  inspection  programs  . 
that  have  already  discontinue^ 
reinstate  them;  and  that,  of 
save  money  for  the  Federal 

As  pointed  out  in  the 
Agriculture's  legislative 
1316: 

Unfortunately,    the   Wholesome 
provides  no  Incentives  for  States 
their  meat  Inspection  programs; 
provides    a    financial    dlslncentlv* 
must   now    bear   60   percent   of 
carrying   out   Its  meat   Inspectloi 
But  this  cost  may  be  totally  ellm 
ply  by  turning  the  program  over 
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The  report  continued: 

We  are  quite  confident  that 
funding    basis    most    States    will 
their  programs.  We  are  equally  confident 
there  will  be  a  rapid  decline  In 
of    State    Inspection    programs 
present  50-50  ratio. 

I  would  note  that  since  that  r  sport  was 
written  on  June  28,  1971,  my  own  State 
of  Nebraska.  aS  well  as  Monta^ia 
nesota,     Missouri,     Oregon 
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Kentucky, 

Pennsylvania,  and  Puerto  Ricoj  have  all 

turned  their  meat  Inspection     __„ 

over  to  the  Federal  Governmen ;  as  have 
13  States  in  the  case  of  poultry  inspec- 
tion. 

As  I  said  a  while  ago,  it  is  qu  Ite  likely 
that  some  of  the  States  enumei  ated  will 
reinstate  their  meat  inspection  iirograms 
if  the  Federal  Government  would  assist 
with  80  percent  of  the  cost. 

The  single  difference,  Mr.  President, 
between  S.  1021  and  the  bill  approved  by 
the  Senate  previously  is  a  provlsi  sn  in  the 
legislation  now  pending  requiring  that 
the  Federal  Government  contribute  no 
less  to  any  State  under  cooperative  ar- 
rangements for  meat  or  poultn  inspec- 
tion under  the  Talmadge-Aiken  \ct  than 
the  highest  percentage  contributed  to 
any  State  under  the  Federal  Heat  In- 
spection Act  or  the  Poultry  Proc  ucts  In- 
spection Act.  as  the  case  may  be 

By  way  of  clarifica'ion,  Mr.  President, 
there  are  presently  three  separj  te  types 
of  meat  and  poultry  inspection  p:  ograms. 

First,  there  are  the  cooperative  ar- 
rangements under  the  Talmadj  e-Aiken 
Act  whereby  State  employees  inspect 
plants  under  the  overall  supenl^ion  of 
a  Federal  supervisor  In  the  Stiite.  The 
Federal  Government  presently  contrib- 
utes 50  percent  of  the  cost  of  t  lis  pro- 
gram and  the  meat  or  poultry  may  be 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce. 

Second,  there  Is  the  cooperat  ve  pro- 
gram under  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act 
whereby  any  state  which  agrees  o  adopt 
standards  at  least  equal  to  Federal 
standards  may  be  reimbursed  fcr  up  to 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  in;  pecting 
plants  from  which  meat  and  poultry  are 
shipped  in  intrastate  commerce 


bear  all  of  Finally,  there  are  plants  which  are 
inspected  by  Federal  employees  from 
which  products  may  be  shipped  either 
in  intrastate  or  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  agreed 
unanimously  during  the  last  Congress 
that  this  was  good  legislation.  I  hope 
there  will  be  another  unanimous  vote 
today. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  some  time? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  desire? 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Ten  minutes. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  the  distinguished 
Senator  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  indicate  my  support  for  the  legisla- 
tion reported  by  the  Senate  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  Committee  and  to  indicate 
my  agreement  with  the  essential  rea- 
soning outlined  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Unless  legislation  like  this  Is  passed, 
it  appears  that  State  standards  and  State 
meat  inspection  programs  that  are  now 
in  effect  could  well  become  a  matter  of 
history.  Moreover  the  cost  to  the  Federal 
taxpayers  would  be,  not  80  percent,  but 
100  percent.  But  because  the  purpose  of 
this  legislation  is  to  preserve  a  certain 
degree  of  State  authority  and  control, 
which  the  Senator  from  Michigan  con- 
siders to  be  desirable,  it  raises  a  question 
to  which  an  amendment  that  I  have  pre- 
pared will  be  addressed. 

The  Federal  meat  inspecticHi  statutes 
at  the  present  time  have  been  construed 
by  one  Circuit  Court  of  Appeal*— the 
Sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals — as  hav- 
ing the  effect  of  preempting  State  meat 
inspection  laws  and  standards  which 
may  be  stricter  than  the  minimum  stand- 
ards set  by  Federal  law. 

This  has  become  a  very  important  is- 
sue in  my  State  of  Michigan,  because  in 
our  State  we  have  had  a  meat  inspection 
law  for  more  than  20  years,  and  a  meat 
standards  law  which  has  worked  very 
well.  It  has  protected  the  consumers  of 
my  State,  has  been  acceptable  to  the 
meat  processors  and  packers,  and  now 
has  been  declared  abrogated  by  the  Fed- 
eral law  which  is  on  the  books. 

To  be  more  specific,  Mr.  President,  un- 
der Michigan  State  law,  hot  dogs  and 
sausages  can  be  made  only  of  skeletal 
meat  and  does  not  include  the  use  of 
such  animals  byproducts  as  snouts,  lips, 
spleens,  udders,  salivary  glands,  stom- 
achs, and  other  organs. 

The  Federal  minimum  meat  standards 
law  which  has  been  in  effect  would 
allow  such  animal  byproducts  In  the 
manufacture  of  hotdogs  and  sausages 

Furthermore,  the  Michigan  meat 
standards  law  provides  that  hotdogs, 
for  example,  must  include  a  minimum 
protein  content  of  at  least  12  percent 
As  I  have  already  Indicated,  there  is  no 
simUar  Federal  requirement. 

The  point  of  all  this  is  that  It  is  fine 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  come 
along  later,  as  we  have,  and  set  up  some' 
standards — In  this  case,  rather  minimal 
standards.  Of  course,  it  is  better  than 
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having  no  standards  at  all.  However,  in 
the  process,  I  would  hope  that  we  would 
not,  as  a  matter  of  Intent  at  least,  wipe 
out  stricter  standards  that  States  have 
already  provided  the  consumers  tn  their 
States.  Because  of  the  decision  of  the 
sixth  circuit  court  of  appeals  that  is  the 
unfortunate  result  and  the  unfortunate 
effect  of  the  passage  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  meat  inspection  legislation. 

There  is  nothing  unusual  about  the 
Federal  Government  setting  minimum 
standards  In  a  field,  while  recognizing 
that  States  may  still  Impose  stricter  and 
higher  standards  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Imposes. 

I  believe  It  was  the  Intent  of  Congress 
that  this  should  have  been  the  case  in 
the  meat  inspection  law.  However,  if  the 
intent  of  Congress  was  not  clear,  then  I 
think  that  we  should  adopt  an  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  bill— which  would 
certainly  be  a  most  appropriate  ve- 
hicle— to  make  clear  that  the  several 
States  having  stricter  meat  standards 
would  be  able  to  continue  to  enforce 
those  standards  in  the  interest  of  their 
citizens.  In  addition  to  Michigan,  those 
States  include  Massachusetts,  Connec- 
ticut, Maryland,  Nevada,  New  York,  and 
California. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee that  my  amendment  Is  completely 
consistent  with  the  philosophy  of  State's 
rights  which  is  the  main  thrust  of  the 
bill  because  the  bill  Itself  seeks  to  pre- 
serve the  State  role  in  meat  Inspection 
and  standards.  I  would  find  It  rather  un- 
fortunate If  in  doing  so  we  should  wipe 
out.  at  the  same  time  any  State  regula- 
tory jiulsdlctlon  whatsoever. 

I  would  hope  very  much  that  It  might 
be  possible  that  an  amendment  such  as 
the  one  I  have  drafted  would  be  accepted 
by  the  committee  and  taken  to  con- 
ference. I  do  not  know  whether  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  might  have  any 
comments  to  make  on  this  matter  or 
not. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
understand  the  urgency  of  this  matter 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan.  However,  the 
pending  bill  is  a  very  narrow  bill.  It  deals 
with  just  one  thing — the  financial  burden 
to  be  borne  by  the  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Govenunent.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  relates  to  standards  of  Inspec- 
tion. The  present  law  requires  that  on 
the  Inspection  to  be  carried  on  by  a  State, 
the  financial  assistance,  if  there  is  to  be 
any,  must  be  equal  to  that  provided  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Now,  the  question  arises,  tf  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  offered,  as  to  whether  a  State 
can  impose  requirements  over  and 
above  the  standards  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  think  this  is  an  important  question. 
It  merits  hearings  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress. The  whole  question  of  State 
standards  should  be  explored. 

I  think  we  should  hear  from  State  in- 
spectors and  heads  of  those  departments. 
I  think  that  our  people  from  the  Federal 
inspection  program  should  be  heard.  I 
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think  that  we  should  also  hear  from  the 
other  interested  parties. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  would 
not  press  his  amendment  at  this  time. 
I  will  certainly  join  with  him  in  seeking 
to  persuade  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen >,  to  hold 
hearings  on  his  bill.  I  think  the  matter 
deserves  attention,  and  I  think  that  the 
subject  should  be  gone  into. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  It  hap- 
pens that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Allen),  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  is  on  the  floor.  At  the 
very  least,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  there 
should  be  hearings  on  a  bill  I  have  also 
introduced  to  carry  out  the  same  pur- 
pose as  a  possible  amendment  to  the 
pending  bill. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  it  is  not  un- 
usual for  a  Federal  minimum  standard  to 
allow  for  the  possibility  of  a  State  in- 
voking a  higher  standard.  I  refer,  for 
example,  to  the  Federal  minimimi  wage 
law.  There  can  be  no  lower  minimum 
wage  set  within  a  State,  but  a  State  may 
have  a  higher  minimum  wage  than  is 
imposed  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act,  I  understand.  Is  another  exam- 
ple of  an  area  In  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment sets  certain  minimum  stand- 
ards, but  a  State  is  not  precluded  from 
setting  higher  standards. 

I  realize  that  there  is  a  question  of  the 
burden  or  possible  interference  with  in- 
terstate commerce  In  the  meat  field;  but 
I  also  am  very  well  aware  that  In  this 
Instance  the  State  of  Michigan  had  a 
meat  law  long  before  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment thought  about  it.  It  would  be 
unfortunate  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  deny  the  people  of  a  State  a  law- 
ful protection  to  which  they  have  already 
become  accustomed. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  shall  have  something 
further  to  say  if  the  amendment  is  of- 
fered. I  wish  to  point  out  at  this  time 
that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
published  regulations  for  the  use  of  by- 
products in  such  Items  as  hotdogs.  I  un- 
derstand they  apply  also  to  sausage.  They 
were  published  originally  on  Decem- 
ber 23.  1972.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  received  more  than  3,000  com- 
ments. The  proposal  was  reissued  on 
February  14  and  provided  for  a  30-day 
comment  period,  which  expired  on  March 
17.  So  regulations  have  not  been  pro- 
mulgated In  final  foi-m.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  If  the  proposed  regulations 
become  effective,  they  will  then  equal  the 
Michigan  standards.  Therefore,  we  might 
be  dealing  with  a  moot  question  In  the 
event  the  Senator  offered  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I 
believe  that  the  regulations  suggested 
or  proposed  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture do  not  go  to  the  Ingredient  stand- 
ards, but  relate  to  labeling. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  cannot  answer  that,  be- 
cause the  regulations  are  not  In  final 
form  yet.  But  it  has  been  my  understand- 


ing that  they  will.  However,  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Frankly,  I  think  that 
unless  I  have  some  assurance  that  the 
subcommittee  which  has  jurisdiction  will 
hold  hearings  and  give  the  matter  con- 
sideration, I  really  have  no  choice  other 
than  to  offer  my  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  be  delighted  to  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan  that  If  the 
amendment  he  is  discussing — he  has  not 

offered  it  yet 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  have  not. 
Mr.  ALLEN  (continuing).  Is  intro- 
duced as  a  separate  bill,  and  if  the  bill  Is 
referred  to  the  subcommittee  of  which 
I  am  the  chairman.  I  assure  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
that  in  tlie  light  of  the  policy  we 
have  always  mrintained,  the  bill  will 
be  set  for  early  hearings.  At  that  time  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
could  come  before  the  subcommittee  and 
explain  the  bill  and  offer  such  other  testi- 
mony as  he  might  care  to  adduce.  I  as- 
sure the  Senator  that  there  would  be  no 
reluctance  whatsoever  on  the  part  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  to  hold  hearings 
in  his  subcommittee.  I  am  sure,  though, 
that  the  Senator  from  Michigan  Is  not 
suggesting  that.  We  have  had  a  niunber 
of  controversial  bills  before  our  subcom- 
nilttee.  and  certainly  we  would  not  re- 
frain from  holding  committee  hearings 
on  this  one. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  for  that 
statement  and  that  commitment.  I  will 
say  to  him  that  the  bill  has  already  been 
Introduced  as  S.  991. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
408  of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  (81 
Stat.  600;  21  U.S.C.  678)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  408.  Requirements  within  the  scope 
of  this  chapter  with  respect  to  premises,  fa- 
cilities, and  operations  of  any  establish- 
ment at  which  Inspection  Is  provided  under 
subchapter  I  of  this  chapter,  which  are  less 
stringent  than  those  made  under  this  chapter 
may  not  be  Imposed  by  any  State  or  terri- 
tory or  the  District  of  Columbia.  Marking, 
labeling,  packaging,  or  ingredient  require- 
ments less  stringent  than  those  made  under 
tbla  chapter  may  not  be  imposed  by  any  State 
or  territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
respect  to  articles  prepared  at  any  establish- 
ment under  inspection  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  under  subchapter  I  of  this 
chapter,  and  any  State  or  territory  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  may  exercise  concur- 
rent jurisdiction  with  the  Secretary  over 
articles  required  to  be  Inspected  under  said 
subchapter  I,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  distribution  for  human  food  purposes  of 
any  such  articles  which  are  adulterated  or 
mlsbranded,  or,  in  the  case  of  imported  arti- 
cles, after  their  entry  into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  with  that 
assurance,  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  have 
some  witnesses  from  my  State  and  per- 
haps from  other  States  who  will  agree  to 
come  before  the  subcommittee  and  pre- 
sent the  case  because  It  is  a  case  of  States 
rights. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  I  understand:  and  that 
makes  the  Senator  from  Alabama  very 
much  interested  In  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  With  that  assurance 
and  that  commitment,  I  shall  not  offer 
the  amendment  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama will  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  that  he  will  be  glad 
to  discuss  the  matter  with  him  and  ar- 
range a  date  for  the  hearings. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sending  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  2.  line  19,  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  5.  Not  withstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  to  the  contrary,  the  President 
shall  prohibit  the  exportation  outside  the 
United  States  or  any  territory  or  possession 
of  the  United  States  of  any  meat  or  live 
animal  livestock  when  such  exportation  shall 
be  at  an  average  monthly  rate  above  that 
which  prevailed  in  1972. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  "Meat"  as  used  In  Sec.  6  means 
all  beef.  veal,  pork,  sheep  and  Iamb  pro- 
ducts with  Standard  Industrialization  Clas- 
sification Codes  Number  2011  or  Number 
2013.  before  or  after  they  have  entered  into 
a  processing  stage,  where  they  are  Intended 
for  use  as  or  In  a  product  for  human 
ingestion. 

(b)  "Live  Animal  Livestock"  means  all 
living  animals  whose  production  and  sale 
is  undertaken  for  purposes  of  producing 
"Meat"  as  defined  in  (a) . 

Sec.  7.  Sec.  5  shall  remain  in  effect  until 
the  termination  of  all  restraints,  ceilings  or 
other  limitations  imposed  on  March  29,  1973 
on  prices  of  meat  under  the  authority  of  the 
Economic  StabUlzatlon  Act  of  1970,  as 
amended,  or  any  subsequent  restraints,  ceil- 
ings or  limitations  on  these  products  Im- 
posed under  this  same  authority. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
appropriate  time,  I  shall  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
sufficient  number  of  Senators  in  the 
Chamber  at  this  time  to  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays,  so  I  shall  call  for  them  later. 

I  am  offering  today  an  amendment  to 
S.  1021  which  would  protect  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  from  the  likelihood  of 
export-induced  shortages  of  the  meat 
products  covered  by  the  President's 
March  29  establishment  of  price  ceUlngs. 

On  March  20.  1973,  I  Introduced  legis- 
lation which  would  bar  export  of  meat 
products  whose  prices  were  rising  at  an 
annual  rate  of  3.6  percent  or  more.  I 
pointed  out  at  that  time  that  such  export 
controls  would  be  Imperative  If  controls 
were  placed  upon  meat  prices.  Now  that 
the  President  has  promulgated  such  con- 
trols, we  must  act  swiftly  to  prevent  the 
development  of  shortages  and  black 
markets  that  will  be  inevitable  if  foreign 
meat  and  livestock  purchasers  are  free  to 
outbid  American  consumers  for  our 
limited  meat  supplies. 

My  amendment  is  very  simple.  It  says 
that,  as  long  as  meat  price  controls  re- 
main in  effect,  the  President  shaU  not 
permit  the  exportation  of  price-con- 
trolled products  or  of  live  animals  used  to 
produce  these  products  at  a  rate  greater 
than  that  which  prevailed  in  1972. 

We  could  ban  meat  and  livestock  ex- 
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ports  altogether.  This  would 
pressure  on  prices  even  more 
measure  I  propose  today, 
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Third,    with   rising   world 
mands  and  great  production 
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Fourth,  the  President's  ceiling 
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Department     conservatively 
that  red  meat  exports  in  1973 
at  least  twice  as  great  as  in 
USDA  has  as  yet  to  publish 
mates  which  take  into  account 
port-promoting  developments 
occurred  since  its  original 
Mr.    President.    I   could 
cite  data  and  reports  showing 
are  facing  a  most  dangerous  si 
For  once,  let  us  act  before  it  is 
before  shortages  and  black 
to  pass. 

Article  XX  of  the  General 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  the  basic 
international  trade,  recognizes 
tion's  right  to  control  the  export 
in  short  supply.  The  Export 
tion  Act  of  1969  established  that 
policy  of  the  United  States  to 
American  consumers  through 
ply  export  control. 
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Let  us  not  see  another  failure  of  pub- 
lic poUcy.  Let  tis  act  now  before  the  prob- 
lem grows  to  be  out  of  control. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  now  like  to 
quote  from  a  newspaper  article  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  dated  March  31, 
1973,  written  by  James  L.  Rowe,  Jr., 
which  states  in  part: 

According  to  Agriculture  Department  fig- 
ures, U.S.  pork  exports  tripled  In  the  first 
two  months  of  this  year,  to  17.8  million 
pounds  of  pork  products. 

In  addition,  according  to  one  Agriculture 
Department  economist,  there  la  evidence 
that  Japan  has  purchased  nearly  as  much 
pork  Just  this  month  as  It  purchased  from 
the  United  States  during  all  of  last  year. 

In  addition,  according  to  C.  W.  McMillan, 
executive  vice-president  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Cattlemen's  Association,  the  nation's 
feed  lot  owners  recently  have  been  shipping 
thousands  of  head  of  cattle  to  Canada  for 
slaughter  because  the  Canadian  market  "Is 
higher  than  ours." 

Then  it  goes  on  to  say: 

The  celling  announced  Thursday  does  not 
apply  either  to  exports  or  to  Imported  meat 
sold  here.  Shultz  told  reporters  before  the 
President's  address  that  the  administration 
would  monitor  the  export  situation  and  said 
the  President  has  the  tools  to  deal  with  it 
should  It  become  a  problem. 

One  official  of  a  large  food  chain  said  that 
he  Is  afraid  the  export  situation  will  become 
serious  because  world  prices  for  meat  are 
rising  rapidly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  entire  article  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Meat  Export  Rise  Could  Btjoy  Prices 

(By  James  L.  Rowe,  Jr.) 

A    sharp    increase    In    U.S.    meat    exports 

could  severely  limit  the  price-reducing  effect 

of  the  Presidents  temporary  ceiling  on  beef, 

pork  and  lamb  prices. 

Treasury  Secretary  George  P.  Shultz  said 
Thursday  night,  however,  that  the  adminis- 
tration does  not  expect  the  freeze  to  draw 
supplies  away  from  the  domestic  market. 

The  nation  currently  exports  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  meat  It  produces.  But.  as 
one  food  industry  official  put  It,  "the  whole- 
sale price  freeze  might  push  Just  enough 
meat  products  and  cattle  Into  the  export 
market  to  keep  meat  prices  from  dropping." 
According  to  Agriculture  Department  fig- 
ures, U.S.  pork  exports  tripled  In  the  first 
two  months  of  this  year,  to  17.8  nUlllon 
pounds  of  pork  products. 

In  addition,  according  to  one  Agriculture 
Department  economist,  there  is  evidence 
that  Japan  has  purchased  nearly  as  much 
pork  Just  this  month  as  It  purchased  from 
the  United  States  during  all  of  last  year. 

In  addition,  according  to  C.  W.  McMlUan 
executive  vice-president  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Cattlemen's  Association,  the  nation's 
feed  lot  owners,  recently  have  been  shipping 
thousands  of  head  of  cattle  to  Canada  for 
slaughter  because  the  Canadian  market  "Is 
higher  than  ours." 

He  said  Canada  recently  removed  its  Im- 
port duties  on  cattle  in  order  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  meat  avaUable  to  Its  consumers 
Japan  temporarUy  removed  its  Import 
levies  on  pork  Imports  during  March,  and, 
according  to  one  Agriculture  Department  ex- 
pert, is  expected  to  do  so  again  in  April. 

The  celling  announced  Thursday  does  not 
apply  either  to  exports  or  to  imported  meat 
sold  here.  Shultz  told  reporters  before  the 
President's  address  that  the  administration 
would  monitor  the  export  situation  and  said 
the  President  has  the  tools  to  deal  with  It 
should  It  become  a  problem. 


One  official  of  a  large  food  chain  said  that 
he  is  afraid  the  export  situation  wUl  become 
serious  because  world  prices  for  meat  are 
rising  rapidly. 

Both  imports  and  exports  still  account  for 
a  minuscule  proportion  of  the  nation's  total 
meat  production — Imports  about  1  per  cent 
exports  less  than  half  that. 

Last  year,  for  example,  the  nation  ex- 
ported 220  million  pounds  of  pork  (carcass 
equivalent)  out  of  a  total  production  of 
13.7  billion  pounds. 

Beef  exports  are  even  more  limited,  rough- 
ly 110  million  pounds  of  a  total  production 
of  22.4  billion  pounds  last  year.  Most  of  that 
was  In  variety  meats,  McMUlan  said,  such  as 
liver  and  tongue. 

A  Cost  of  Living  CouncU  official  cautioned 
that  apparent  sharp  increases  in  pork  ex- 
ports could  be  misleading.  Any  time  "ycu 
start  off  with  a  small  base,  the  percentage 
increase  is  going  to  be  large,"  he  said. 

In  a  related  development,  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing CouncU  said  yesterday  that  it  had  added 
an  additional  250  Internal  Revenue  Service 
agents  to  Its  2.500-man  economic  stabiliza- 
tion staff  in  order  to  enforce  the  freeze  on 
red  meat  prices. 

Council  director  John  Dunlop  said  the  IRS 
would  spend  next  week  working  with  food 
stores  to  insure  that  they  have  correctly 
determined  their  celling  prices. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  sec- 
ond item  is  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  dated  March  31  1973 
entitled  "Beef,  Pork  and  Lamb." 

An  excerpt  from  the  editorial  reads  as 
follows : 

After  two  devaluations  and  a  fioat,  our 
products  are  cheaper  than  ever  for  foreign 
buyers  and,  here  and  there,  they  are  pre- 
pared to  pay  more  than  domestic  bidders. 
Japanese  Importers  are  currently  buying 
substantial  amounts  of  American  pork.  If 
large  numbers  of  foreign  meat  buyers  are 
willing  to  go  higher  than  Mr.  Nixon's  ceUlngs, 
American  meat  exports  will  Increase  sharp- 
ly and  further  aggravate  the  domestic  short- 
age. That  dUemma  still  lies  In  the  future 
but.  perhaps,  not  very  far  In  the  future. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  entire  editorial  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Beef,  Pork,  and  Lamb 

Shortly  we  shall  see  who  was  right  in 
the  debate  over  food  price  controls — Pres- 
ident Nixon  before  Thursday  night,  or  Pres- 
ident Nixon  after  Thursday  night.  Until 
Thursday,  the  President  and  his  administra- 
tion had  earnestly  assured  the  country  that 
controls  could  not  possibly  work  effectively 
for  agricultural  prices.  On  that  day,  of  course, 
he  applied  controls  to  beef,  pork  and  lamb, 
with  the  ringing  declaration  that  "what 
we  need  is  action  that  will  stop  the  rise 
in  meat  prices  now."  The  pre-Thursday  posi- 
tion was,  in  fact,  a  good  deal  more  realistic. 
It  is  highly  questionable  whether  the  new 
ceilings  will  have  any  great  and  enduring 
effect  on  the  price  of  meat. 

But  If  the  ceilings  are  bad  economic  pol- 
icy, they  are  good  politics  in  the  most  re- 
spectable and  legitimate  sense  of  that  term. 
The  level  of  public  anxiety  and  resentment 
had  reached  a  point  at  which  It  was  neces- 
sary for  the  national  government  to  do  some- 
thing, and  now  the  government  has  Indeed 
done  something.  If  it  turns  out  not  to  be 
very  successfvU.  that  will  not  be  apparent 
for  several  months. 

The  coming  union  negotiations.  In  a  series 
of  large  and  laauentlal  Industries,  made  it 
essential  for  Mr.  Nixon  to  act  quickly.  With 
retail  food  prices  rising  at  a  rate  of  28 
per  cent  a  year  as  they  did  In  January  and 
February,  It  would  be  foolish  to  think  that 
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imlon  contracts  could  be  held  down  to  the 
5.5  per  cent  annual  wage  Increase  that  Is 
Mr.  NUon's  target.  Mr.  George  Meany  of  the 
AFL-CIO  had  already  explained  to  Mr.  Nix- 
on, very  loudly  and  publicly,  what  was  go- 
ing to  happen.  This  schedule  of  labor  nego- 
tiations, over  the  spring  and  sxunmer.  Is  a 
very  sharp  pressure  on  the  administration. 
Mr.  Nixon  has  not  applied  the  wider  controls, 
or  the  mandatory  price  reductions,  that  Mr. 
Meany  had  demanded.  But  he  has  made  an 
effort  to  anchor  the  price  of  beefsteak  and 
porkchops.  While  steak  and  chops  are  not 
the  basic  staples  of  most  people's  diet,  they 
have  certainly  become  the  focus  of  the  shop- 
per's outrage. 

As  for  the  real  effects  of  the  new  ceilings, 
they  are  not  easy  to  predict.  The  prices  of 
live  animals  are  still  uncontrolled,  of  course, 
and  if  they  continue  to  rise  the  butchers 
and  processors  will  be  caught  In  the  middle. 
In  that  case,  some  of  the  less  profitable  cuts 
of  meat  will  disappear  altogether  and  others 
will  be  sold  with  doubtless,  a  slight  Increase 
in  the  amounts  of  bone  and  fat.  There  htis 
been  some  huffing  and  pulHng  from  the 
White  House  to  the  effect  that  the  trimming 
of  meat  cuts  wUl  be  very  closely  policed.  But 
actual  enforcement.  In  all  but  the  grossest 
cases,  win  be  exceedingly  dlfflciilt.  At  the 
retail  level,  the  difference  between  profit  and 
loss  is  measured  in  fractions  of  ounces. 

The  next  question  Is  the  effect  of  the  ceil- 
ings on  the  expansion  of  the  country's  meat 
supply  over  the  next  year.  In  the  case  of  beef 
cattle,  it  takes  a  matter  of  many  years  to 
expjmd  breeding  herds  and  then  to  raise  the 
calves  to  full  growth.  Despite  the  enormous 
Increases  in  prices,  the  amount  of  red  meat 
that  has  come  to  market  this  winter  has  been 
almost  exactly  the  same  as  last  year.  That 
is  the  essential  reason  why  prices  have  risen. 
Demand  Is  running  far  ahead  of  supply.  But 
raising  animals  for  market  is  a  highly  specu- 
lative business.  If  the  men  who  run  the  feed 
lots  conclude  that  they  are  going  to  be 
caught  between  the  high  price  of  feed  grain 
and  the  ceilings  on  meat  prices,  they  may 
well  cut  back  production.  That  result  would 
only  prolong  the  shortages  that  have  created 
the  past  year's  shocking  rise  In  prices. 

In  Its  present  highly  uncomfortable  posi- 
tion, the  administration  has  one  crucial 
factor  m  its  favor.  The  prices  of  feed  grain 
are  beginning  to  drop.  Soybeans,  wheat  and 
corn  have  all  fallen  a  little  In  recent  days. 
They  are  responding  to  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment's belated  but,  within  the  past 
month,  exceedingly  energetic  attempts  to 
induce  farmers  to  expand  theh-  plantings 
this  spring  If  feed  grain  prices  had  con- 
tinued to  rise,  the  White  House  could  hardly 
have  attempted  to  control  meat  regardless 
of  Mr.  Meany  and  the  AFL-CIO.  But  now 
that  feed  grain  prices  are  turning  downward, 
controls  are  at  least  theoretically  possible. 
The  possibility  of  a  truly  massive  grain  har- 
vest next  summer  and  fall  Is  currently  Mr. 
Nixon's  best  hope  for  stabilizing  the  Ameri- 
can grocery  bill.  Prom  now  on,  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  can  only  read  the  weather  re- 
ports and  hope  for  the  best. 

But  It  is  idle  and,  worse,  dangerous  to  a.s- 
sume  that  Mr.  Nixon  or  anyone  else  cnn  row 
lead  us  back,  bv  controls  or  any  other  device, 
to  the  relatively  stable  low  prices  that  we 
enjoyed  before  1971.  The  rest  of  the  world 
is  rapidly  raising  its  standards  of  nutrition 
and  many  countries  are  looking  to  the  Ur.lted 
States  as  a  major  source  of  the  bnsic  grains 
and  feeds.  The  administration  is  depending 
on  expanded  agricultural  exports  to  help 
balance  our  international  payments  end  pav 
for  among  other  things,  our  oil  Imports.  After 
two  devaluations  p.nd  a  ficat,  our  products 
are  cheaper  than  ever  for  foreign  buyers  and, 
here  and  there,  they  are  preoared  to  pay 
more  than  domestic  bidders.  Japanese  Im- 
porters are  currently  buylrg  substantial 
amounts  of  American  pork.  If  large  numbers 
of  foreign  meat  buyers  are  willing  to  go 
higher  than  Mr.  Nixon's  ceilings,  American 


meat  exports  will  increase  sharply  and 
further  aggravate  the  domestic  shortage. 
That  dUemma  still  lies  in  the  future  but, 
perhaps,  not  very  far  in  the  future. 

The  evidence  thus  suggests  that  food  Is 
going  to  be  a  good  deal  more  expensive  In  the 
future,  and  no  government  can  do  much 
about  It.  The  proper  policy  for  the  adminis- 
tration, over  this  coming  year.  Is  to  expand 
food  production  as  rapidly  as  it  can.  It  is  far 
better  and  cheaper,  at  this  point,  to  risk 
a  surplus  rather  than  shortage.  Meanwhile 
Mr.  Nixon  will  have  to  do  what  he  can  to 
damp  down  the  panic  of  infiation  while  the 
country  slowly  gets  used  to  paying  more 
for  Its  groceries.  In  the  ceilings  on  meat 
prices,  Mr.  Nixon  Is  responding  to  this  dan- 
ger of  panic  at  the  cost  of  Jeopardizing,  to 
some  unknown  deg^ree.  farmers'  plans  for 
expanding  their  meat  production.  He  Is 
doubtless  hoping,  as  we  all  must  hope,  that 
after  the  first  wave  of  farmers'  complaints 
have  passed,  they  will  see  how  high  those 
ceilings  have  been  set.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  seems  to  be  that  we  are  now  In  a 
worldwide  competition  for  food  and.  Increas- 
ingly, it  Is  American  food  for  which  the 
world  Is  competing. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  absolutely  ridiculous  for  the  Amer- 
ican housewife  to  subsidize  the  European 
or  Japanese  housewife  when  meat  prices 
have  been  escalating  so  rapidly  in  this 
country. 

Anyone  who  has  gone  down  to  the  local 
market  has  seen  the  price  of  hamburger 
almost  double  in  the  past  3  months. 
Other  cuts  of  beef  have  also  gone  up  dra- 
matically. 

I  was  in  California  over  the  weekend 
and  there  is  one  store  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area  that  sells  only  horsemeat.  They 
have  been  forced  to  close  early  every 
day  for  the  past  2  weeks  because  house- 
wives have  been  coming  down  to  the 
store  and,  instead  of  buying  horsemeat 
for  their  dogs,  they  are  buying  it  for  their 
husbands  and  children.  The  horsemeat 
store  has  been  doing  such  a  land  office 
business,  that  within  just  a  few  hours 
after  they  open,  the  store  is  sold  out. 
They  just  cannot  get  enough  horsemeat. 
Mr.  President,  I  just  happen  to  feel 
that  this  amendment  is  most  important 
because  it  will  make  it  very  clear  that  as 
a  congressional  policy  we  are  not  going  to 
allow  the  American  housewife — the 
American  meat  consumer — to  be  given 
the  short  end  of  the  stick  by  producers 
who  are  going — quite  naturally  and 
legitimately — to  sell  their  meat  products 
overseas  if  they  can  reap  far  greater 
prices  than  are  legally  available  in  this 
countiT. 

There  is  a  clear  and  present  danger 
that  this  will  happen.  The  figures  speak 
for  themselves.  We  have  had  a  tremen- 
dous incrca'-e  in  exports  to  Japan.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  estimates 
that  meat  exports  are  going  to  at  least 
double  this  year.  This  estimate  was  made 
before  the  recent  devaluation  of  the  dol- 
lar and  all  the  other  items  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  California  yield? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  look- 
ing at  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator,  it  seems  to  me 
that  some  points  need  clarification  in  or- 
der to  have  a  better  understanding  as  to 
what  the  amendment  really  means. 


I  start  with  section  5 : 

Not  withstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law  to  the  contrary,  the  President  shall  pro- 
hibit the  exportation  outside  the  United 
States  or  any  terrlory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States  or  any  meat  or  live  animal  live- 
stock when  such  exportation  shall  be  at  an 
average  monthly  rate  above  that  which  pre- 
vailed In  1972. 

My  first  question  is  this:  I  take  it, 
from  reading  that  language,  that  the 
Senator  does  not  intend  to  prohibit  the 
exportation  to  territories  and  possessions 
of  the  United  States  beyond  the  boimda- 
ries  of  this  country.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  In  other  words,  meat 
could  continue  to  be  exported  to  Puerto 
Rico  and  to  any  other  possession  of  the 
United  States? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  My  second  question 
is  this.  Section  5  contains  this  language: 
"Shall  be  at  an  average  monthly  rate 
above  that  which  prevailed  in  1972."  How 
does  the  Senator  propose  that  that  be 
enforced?  It  is  now  April.  Will  the  ceil- 
ing on  April  exports  be  the  same  as  the 
exports  during  April  of  1972,  or  would  it 
be  the  total  exports  of  1972  divided  by 
12? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  think  that  it  would 
have  to  be  the  latter.  That  is  the  mean- 
ing. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  average  of  the 
exports? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  In  other  words,  the 
monthly  average  would  then  be  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  dividing  the  total 
exports  by  12  for  1972? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  read  section  6(a) 
of  the  Senators  amendment: 

"Meat"  as  used  in  Sec.  5  means  all  beef, 
veal.  pork,  sheep  and  lamb  products  with 
Standard  Industrialization  Classification 
Codes  Number  2011  or  Number  2013.  before 
or  after  they  have  entered  Into  a  processing 
stage,  where  they  are  Intended  for  use  tis  or 
in  a  product  for  human  Ingestion. 

What  are  code  numbers  2011  and  2013? 
Will  the  Senator  clarify  that? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  These  are  the  same  as 
are  used  in  the  President's  order  when 
he  established  the  ceilings.  I  took  the 
language  of  the  President's  order  and  ap- 
plied it  to  this  amendment,  because  this 
amendment  is  efifective  so  long  as  the 
President's  order  is  effective. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Can  the  Senator  tell 
me  what  that  covers? 

Suppose  a  citizen  of  Australia  wanted 
to  buy  semen  from  this  coimtry  to  utilize 
to  breed  his  livestock  in  Australia.  Would 
the  Senator's  amendment  prohibit  the 
export  of  that  semen  ? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  No:  certainly  not. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Would  it  prevent  the 
export  of  hides   from  this  country   to 
coim tries  overseas? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  No. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Would  it  prevent  the 
export  of  offal  products — I  do  not  mean 
a-w-f-u-1;  I  mean  o-f-f-a-1— for  which 
we  have  a  high  demand  overseas  but  no 
demand  here? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  If  it  is  for  human  in- 
gestion. If  it  is  not  for  human  ingestion, 
no. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  know  there  are 
livestock  products   for  which   there  is 
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considerable  demand  in  Europe  and 
other  countries,  but  very  limit^  demand 
here.  I  certainly  would  not  wtant  to  see 
any  amendment  that  would  prevent  the 
export  of  a  product  for  which  there  is 
a  worldwide  demand  but  a  limited 
American  demand.  ] 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  amendinent  does 
not  intend  to  do  that.  The  apiendment 
intends  to  protect  American  n^arkets  for 
those  meat  products  consumed  in  this 
coimtry  which  have  been  the  |subject  of 
the  President's  order  establishing  a  ceil- 
ing. It  certainly  is  not  intended  to  pro- 
hibit the  export  of  such  thing;  as  hides, 
semen  or  other  Items  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  mentioned 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  comiiittee  has 
not  had  time,  of  course,  to  loolj  carefully 
into  the  significance  of  the !  Senator's 
amendment.  I  do  not  know  hot?  it  would 
affect  any  number  of  animai  products 
for  which  there  is  a  big  demand  over- 
seas and  a  limited  or  no  demand  here. 

I  know  there  is  a  worldwide  demand 
for  breeding  stock  of  some  Ame  rican  ani- 
mals, and  there  has  been  a  vai  t  increase 
in  the  quantities  we  send  oveiseas. 

I  have  a  friend  in  my  State  vho  raises 
Charolais  cattle,  and  he  says  there  is  a 
tremendous  demand  in  Aus;ralia  for 
Charolais  cattle  for  breeding  purposes. 
A  great  many  of  them  are  imp<  rted  from 
Prance,  but  we  have  not  takdn  advan- 
tage of  the  export  market,  and  Charolais 
cattle  for  breeding  purposes  liring  very 
high  prices. 

The  Senator  states  that  his  amendment 
would  not  preclude  the  exponation  of 
animals  for  breeding  purposes.  Is  that 
correct?  In  reading  the  language  of  the 
amendment,  it  seems  to  me  th  it  it  does, 
because  it  is  a  meat  product  fiiat  could 
be  used  for  human  ingestion. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  can  only  say  to  the 
Senator  that  it  was  never  the  intention 
of  the  author  of  this  amendment  to  pre- 
vent the  export  of  breeding  stick,  but  it 
seems  to  me  clear  that  if  there  is  a  mas- 
sive exportation  of  breeding  st  )ck  where 
there  had  been  little  or  no  e?  portatlon 
before,  it  could  be  presume  1  by  the 
President  that  perhaps  this  exportation 
was  not  for  breeding  but  was  fc  r  the  pur- 
pose of  the  sale  of  meat  for  con  sumption. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
limit  the  export  of  meat  for  :onsm»ip- 
tion,  and  it  covers  the  same  iTound  as 
the  President's  order  estabUihing  the 
ceiling. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  ch  lirman  of 
the  committee  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
clear  that  where  you  have  a  cei  ing  based 
on  the  price  of  meat  and  where  you  have 
an  expanding  market  in  Eu-ope  and 
Japan,  and  where  you  have  increased 
exports  to  Europe  and  Japan- -I  point- 
ed out  that  U.S.  pork  exports  to  Japan 
tripled  in  the  first  2  months  of  this  year, 
and  it  appears  that  Japan  has  i  urchased 
almost  as  much  pork  just  this  month  as 
was  purchased  all  during  lai  t  year— 
we  just  cannot  help  but  create  a  pricing 
situation  where  some  producer;  will  ex- 
pand their  foreign  sales.  All  the  boycotts, 
whether  one  is  for  them  or  agaiist  them, 
are  not  going  to  have  any  impi  .ct  what- 
ever on  the  price  of  meat,  because  there 
is  always  going  to  be  a  market  overseas. 


In  only  person  who  will  be  hurt  is  the 
American  housewife. 

It  seems  to  me  that  by  putting  In  lan- 
guage that  prevents  exports  in  excess  of 
1972  levels,  you  are  protecting  foreign 
export  markets  and  heading  off  meat 
shortages  and  black  markets. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  We  have  covered 
this  in  a  very  limited  way.  I  pointed  out 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  that  there 
is  a  tremendous  demand  for  some  ani- 
mal products  overseas  and  a  limited  de- 
mand here.  The  Senator  would  not  want 
to  impose  a  limitation  on  a  market  that 
exists  overseas  but  which  Is  limited  in 
this  country,  I  take  it. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  would  not  want  to  do 
that.  By  limiting  exports  to  1972  levels,  I 
think  we  have  covered  that  contingency. 
If  there  is  a  market  in  Europe  or  in 
Japan,  it  would  be  protected  by  the  lan- 
guage that  says  exports  may  continue 
up  to  the  1972  level. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  One  further  ques- 
tion. Some  of  these  animal  byproducts, 
as  the  Senator  knows,  have  medicinal 
value  and  other  value,  not  for  human 
consumption. 

I  take  It  the  Senator's  amendment 
would  in  no  way  limit  exports  of  those 
items. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  do  not  know  what 
we  do  with  pigs'  hair  in  this  country,  but 
I  know  there  is  a  tremendous  market  for 
it  worldwide;  brains  are  used  for  medici- 
nal purposes;  and  other  byproducts  are 
used  for  various  purposes. 

The  Senator's  response  is  that  his 
amendment  would  not  apply  to  the  ex- 
port of  those  items  or  livestock  for  breed- 
ing purposes,  but  is  limited  exclusively 
where  there  is  an  edible  product  and 
there  is  a  demand  In  this  country  as 
great  as  the  supply. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Henry  Casso  be 
allowed  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
the  debate  and  vote  on  S.  1021. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  desire  to  continue  the  colloquy  on 
the  amendment  unless  some  other  Sena- 
tor wishes  to  speak  to  it.  I  would  like  the 
yeas  and  nays,  but  I  do  jiot  know  if  we 
have  a  sufficient  number  of  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  at  the  present  time  to 
request  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Maybe  to  be  equally 
divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  It  is  so 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out  objection.  It  Ib  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  involves  many 
things.  It  relates  to  price  control  and  it 
relates  to  ceilings.  It  very  definitely  in- 
volves our  balance  of  payments;  it  very 
definitely  Involves  our  entire  trade  pro- 
gram. I  do  not  believe  that  any  step  like 
this  shoxild  be  taken  without  hearings. 
I  just  do  not  believe  that  we  will  serve 
the  consimiers  or  producers  or  the  gen- 
eral economy  at  all  by  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment.  Let  us  look  at  the  facts. 

In  1972  we  exported  52  million  pounds 
of  beef.  Mr.  President,  do  you  know  how 
much  we  produced?  We  produced  23  bil- 
lion pounds.  While  this  amendment 
would  raise  havoc  in  administering,  it 
would  be  a  great  disappointment  to  pur- 
chasing countries.  It  involves  one-fourth 
of  1  percent  of  the  production  of  this 
country. 

This  amendment  could  be  agreed  to 
and  consumers  could  not  find  the  slight- 
est trace  of  it  in  the  market,  but  at  the 
same  time  there  are  a  number  of  coim- 
tries  that  are  dependent  upon  meat 
products.  Some  of  them  are  specialty 
products  for  which  there  is  not  a  great 
deal  of  demand  in  other  countries. 

Yes,  it  is  true  that  Japan  is  buying 
food  products  from  the  United  States, 
but  look  at  the  great  amount  of  pur- 
cha-ses  we  are  making  from  Japan.  Our 
trade  balances,  our  outflow  of  dollars,  all 
of  those  problems  are  going  to  be  great- 
ly accentuated  if  we  cut  off  the  export- 
ing of  meat  to  Japan. 

But  even  disregarding  that,  our  pro- 
duction is  so  great  in  this  country  and 
oiu-  exports  are  so  small  that  this  could 
not  possibly  help  the  consimiers. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  time  that 
the  Senate  commenced  to  consider  the 
entire  inflation  problem.  It  is  so  easy 
to  talk  about  food  because  everyone  con- 
sumes food  and  only  about  5  percent  of 
the  coimtry  produces  it.  How  does  it 
happen  that  there  are  no  amendments 
here  dealing  with  other  things?  Food 
has  gone  up  by  43  percent  since  1952. 
That  is  based  upon  a  Department  of 
Labor  study.  A  market  basket  of  food  for 
a  family  in  1952  that  cost  $985  is  now 
$1,409.  During  that  same  period  the  cost 
of  a  man's  suit  has  gone  up  87  percent, 
and  from  1962  alone  a  set  of  tires  has 
gone  up  28  percent. 

A  pair  of  men's  shoes  costs  81  percent 
more  than  in  1952.  Women's  shoes  have 
increased  94  percent  since  1952.  Your 
stay  in  a  hospital  is  371  percent  higher 
than  in  1952.  It  costs  97  percent  more 
for  automobile  repairs  than  it  did  in 
1952. 

Now,  why  all  of  this  descending  upon 
a  minority  of  the  people  whose  income 
is  only  80  percent  of  that  of  the  nonfarm 
population?  A  lady's  housedress  that 
cost  $5.94  in  1952  now  costs  $13.80.  A 
man's  suit  that  cost  $43.60  in  1952  now 
costs  $79.80.  A  pair  of  workshoes  that 
cost  $6.98  in  1952  now  costs  $14.30.  Your 
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telephone  bill  has  increased  from  $3.06 
per  month  to  $6.26. 

Here  is  something  that  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  press.  The  newspaper  subscription 
has  increased  from  $8.50  to  $17  per 
year — this  is  the  average  price  and  it 
Includes  all  newspapers,  weeklies  and 
daily  alike,  and  does  not  reflect  home 
delivery  costs  we  pay  for  our  metropoli- 
tan dailies. 

The  household  hammer  that  you  paid 
$2.42  for  in  1952  now  costs  $5.15.  To  have 
your  car  brakes  relined  is  up  from  $17.10 
in  1952  to  $39.70. 

We  could  go  on  and  on.  Food  products, 
even  at  the  retaU  level,  and  that  is  what 
we  are  talking  about,  have  increased  less 
than  all  these  other  things.  But  further- 
more, we  are  not  here  to  debate  price  con- 
trols or  ceilings  or  foreign  trade  or 
quotas.  There  should  be  a  hearing  and 
those  people  who  are  resix>nslble  for 
keeping  dollars  in  this  coimtry  should 
have  a  chance  to  be  heard.  This  is  a  nar- 
row bill  dealing  only  with  the  formula 
for  reimbursing  the  States  for  meat  in- 
spection and  it  should  not  be  cluttered 
with  amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
has  said  that  this  is  no  time  to  discuss 
price  controls.  I  think  it  is  a  perfect 
time  to  discuss  price  controls  because 
what  has  been  done,  in  effect,  is  to  put 
price  controls  on  meat.  I  was  interested 
in  the  figures  the  distinguished  Senator 
has  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
I  think  I  should  emphasize  again  now 
what  I  did  earlier  today.  It  is  that  the 
first  time  that  the  beef  industry  ap- 
proached the  prices  of  1951  was  last  year. 
In  those  intervening  decades,  the  cost  to 
the  beef  producer  increased  measurably. 
The  beef  producer — the  farmer  in  gen- 
eral— does  not  work  an  8 -hour  day.  He 
is  a  speculator.  He  is  a  gambler,  because 
he  has  to  take  a  chance  on  prices,  take 
a  chance  on  weather,  and  take  chances 
on  a  lot  of  other  circumstances  that  the 
ordinary  person  does  not. 

£o  I  think  we  ought  to  try  to  keep  our 
perspectives.  I  think  the  President  made 
a  most  serious  mistake. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
say  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana thoroughly.  I  think  the  ceiling 
placed  on  meat  was  an  outrage.  It  will  not 
help  the  consumer.  It  will  bsat  down  the 
prices  to  the  farmer,  the  feeder,  and  the 
rancher.  It  is  most  unfair  for  them.  We 
should  t:2at  everybody  in  the  country 
alike.  If  prices  are  frozen  or  curtailed,  it 
should  be  done  across  the  board,  includ- 
ing wages.  I  am  not  advocating  that  that 
be  done,  but  csrtainly  this  was  an  in- 
justice and  it  is  not  going  to  work.  There 
is  not  a  merchant  in  the  United  States 
who,  if  he  wanted  to  resort  to  trickery, 
who  could  not  violate  the  ceiling.  All  he 
has  to  do  is  label  it  "imported." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  foundation  for 
a  black  market  is  being  laid. 

Mr.  CURIIS.  A  black  market  is  not 
necessary.  How  is  one  going  to  determine 
whether  hamburger  or  any  other  meat 


that  is  all  cut  up  is  imported  or  not? 
There  is  no  ceiling  on  imported  meat,  but 
there  is  on  meat  purchased  from  our 
farmers,  who  pay  taxes  and  who  fight  in 
our  wars,  along  with  the  other  citizens. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  want  to  emphasize 
again  that  the  farmer  does  not  work 
an  8 -hour  day. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  it  took  21  years,  from  1951 
to  1972,  for  the  beef  producer  to  reach 
the  price  last  year  that  he  had  received 
21  years  ago,  but  his  costs  in  the  mean- 
time had  increased.  He  is  a  consumer, 
too.  He  pays  taxes. 

I  think  what  we  ought  to  do,  if  we  can 
work  out  a  system,  is  to  treat  the  farm 
economy  on  the  basis  of  the  equality  with 
the  labor  economy,  and  in  that  way  the 
differential  which  exists  today  I  think 
could  be  done  away  with,  and  perhaps  the 
farmer  would  not  have  such  a  hard  row 
to  hoe. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  cannot  quarrel  with 
the  distinguished  Senator's  position. 
However,  the  amendment  before  us 
would  take  away  from  the  farmer,  and 
from  our  economy  generally,  all  increases 
in  our  meat  export  market.  That  will 
have  a  very  injurious  effect  in  the  long 
run. 

When  we  were  unable  to  deliver  wheat 
to  various  countries  because  of  strikes 
and  other  problems,  those  countries 
turned  elsewhere.  We  may  have  lost 
those  markets  for  a  long  time  because 
our  supplies  were  not  dependable.  If  we 
restrict  the  export  of  meat,  we  will  be 
saying  to  foreign  countries,  "You  cannot 
depend  upon  the  United  States  as  a  con- 
sistent supplier." 

The  essence  of  this  amendment  would 
be  to  take  away  a  potential  market  for 
American  agriculture  at  a  time  when  not 
only  farm  prices  but  food  prices  are  be- 
low the  price  level  of  nonfood  items. 

I  hope  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  will  be 
defeated.  I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  without  losing  any  of 
his  time? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.   TUNNEY.   I   thank    the   distin- 
guished leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  make 
just  a  few  additional  points  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  Senator 
perhaps  does  not  understand  the  thrust 
of  this  amendment.  It  is  not  disrupting 
foreign  export  markets  at  all.  What  it 
simply  does  is  limit  exports  to  1972  levels 
and  say  that  there  Is  not  going  to  be  a 
windfall  to  the  producer  at  the  expense 
of  the  American  housewife. 

I  have  not  been  an  advocate  of  price 
controls  on  raw  agricultural  commodi- 
ties. I  never  have  been,  and  I  sincerely 
doubt  that  I  will  be.  But  the  amendment 
I  am  offering  simply  says  that  the  Amer- 
ican housewife  should  not  have  to  under- 
write the  sale  of  beef  to  the  European 
and  Japanese  housewife. 


I  just  want  to  refer  to  what  Secretary 
Butz  said  just  last  week.  He  said  that 
'Anyone  who  advocates  food  price  con- 
trols is  a  damn  fool."  A  few  days  later 
the  President  advocated  a  ceiling  on 
meat  prices.  I  wonder  what  kind  of  con- 
versation the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  had  at  the  time  the 
President  announced  to  the  Secretary 
that  he  was  going  to  advocate  a  price 
control  on  beef. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  suggested 
that  one-fourth  percent  of  the  domestic 
production  is  exported.  Actually,  last 
year  it  wsis  1  percent,  and  this  year  it 
looks  as  though  it  will  be  3  percent  or 
more. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  Super- 
market Institute  "Facts  about  the  High 
Cost  of  Beef": 

Even  a  small  Increase  In  beef  exports  .  .  . 
obviously  would  cut  Into  the  supply  avail- 
able for  domestic  consumption.  .  .  ." 

U.S.  exports  of  beef,  although  relatively 
small,  could  Increase  due  to  devaluations  of 
the  dollar.  The  price  Is  right,  competitive 
with  other  beef-producing  nations 

To  meet  demand  and  thereby  reduce  prices 
to  the  consumer,  a  \Q'~c  Increase  in  all  meat 
supplies  has  been  cited  as  necessary  .  .  . 

This  is  important: 

Rising  standards  of  living  In  Western 
Europe,  in  Japan  and  In  emerging  nations 
have  triggered  heavy  demands  for  beef  that 
are  outstripping  world-wide  production.  .  .  . 
Japan  boosted  Its  orders  of  Australian  beef 
by  50%  ...  Due  to  droughts  that  will  reduce 
production  to  the  lowest  level  In  a  decade, 
prospects  are  bleak  that  Australia  will  be 
able  to  ease  the  supply  situation  here. 

We  have  a  similiar  situation  in  Argen- 
tina, which  is  a  major  beef  producer.  So 
Argentina  and  Australia  will  not  be  able 
to  supply  the  demands  for  beef  in  West- 
em  Europe  and  Japan,  and  these  nations 
are  already  moving  into  our  markets. 

As  I  indicated,  the  Japanese  have  been 
buying  pork  at  record  levels,  and  in  the 
first  couple  of  months  of  this  year  they 
bought  more  than  they  did  the  entire 
last  year. 

To  quote  the  Washington  Post  of 
March  25,  1973: 

The  Japanese  "have  quietly  placed  a  whop- 
ping order  this  month  for  some  20  million 
pounds  of  pork."  That's  nearly  17  times  more 
pork  than  Japan  ordered  In  January  before 
devaluation. 

Eurc^ean  food  traders,  to,  are  eager  for 
U.S.  bargains.  The  European  Common  Mar- 
ket Is  now  dangling  an  offer  to  purchase 
450,000  pounds  of  processed  beef  from  U.S. 
meat  houses. 

Well,  it  just  seems  clear  to  me  that 
there  is  going  to  be  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  export  of  meats,  and  the 
American  housewife  is  going  to  pay  for 
it. 

Since  we  have  ceilings  on  domestic 
prices  and  no  limits  on  exports,  the  out- 
look is  clear:  We  will  have  a  black 
market  or,  in  the  alternative,  the  ceil- 
ings will  fall  apart  because  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  shortage.  If  the  ceilings 
fall  apart,  meat  prices  will  shoot  up 'and 
lead  to  greater  inflation,  which  would 
have  a  severely  adverse  effect  upon  our 
balance  of  payments.  We,  in  the  Senate, 
know  clearly  that  one  of  the  major  rea- 
sons for  the  trouble  with  our  balances 
of  trade  and  payments  is  the  inflation 
that  we  have  been  having  since  1965. 
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The  Chair  advises  the  Sena  tor  that  all 
time  of  the  Senator  from  California  has 
expired.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
17  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  Presilent,  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
needs  additional  time,  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  him  2  minutes.    

The  PRESIDma  OFFICEI ,.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Preside  it.  I  think 
the  distinguished  chairman  cf  the  com- 
mittee for  yielding  me  the  time. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  hear- 
ings would  delay  action  be<;ause,  with 
the  sharp  increase  in  purchsses  in  just 
the  last  few  days,  particularism  since  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar,  long-term  com- 
mitments signed  for  sales  abi  oad  will  be 
signed.  Couple  devaluation  ol  the  dollar 
with  the  President's  ceilings  and  adding 
to  that  the  long-term  cotnmitments 
abroad,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  2-  or  3- 
month  delay  in  imposing  tt  ese  export 
restrictions  would  render  ther  i  valueless, 
or  certainly  not  as  valuable  aid  produc- 
tive as  they  would  be  if  they  were  at- 
tached to  the  pending  bill. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  tim(  i  for  action 
is  now. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Presiden ;.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  c  lairman  of 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  Talmadge*. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEF  .  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  recogrized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  was  subir  itted  with- 
out any  advance  notice  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  We  have 
not  as  yet  been  able  to  ascertain  the  im- 
plications of  the  amendment.  We  do 
know  that  it  affects  our  interr  ational  re- 
lations and  our  trade  relatior  s.  In  some 
instances  it  may  affect  trad;  arrange- 
ments we  have  made  with  foreign  pow- 
ers. However,  we  do  not  know  to  whet 
extent  it  affects  those  things 

It  is  a  dangerous  precedent  »  consider 
a  proposal  of  such  magnitude  i  ind  impor- 
tance on  the  Senate  floor  witl  lout  ascer- 
taining what  the  full  effects  may  be. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, the  chairman  of  the  Sul  committee 
on  Agricultural  Research  ard  General 
Legislation,  is  on  the  floor,  .^nd  he  has 
stated  that  he  is  perfectly  will  ng  to  have 
hearings  on  this  matter  at  is  early  a 
date  as  possible  so  that  we  mii  ;ht  explore 
the  implications  of  the  amendment  and 
determine  whether  it  should  b<  submitted 
to  the  Senate  for  its  considera  ion. 

Everyone  is  concerned  over  all  high 
prices  at  the  present  time,  n<  t  only  the 
high  price  of  meat,  but  the  hi  ?h  price  of 
everything  else.  The  distinguii  hed  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  pointed  ou ;  so  vividly 
a  few  moments  ago  that  thi  prices  of 
many  commodities  in  the  country  have 
accelerated  much  faster  than  the  prices 
of  meat  in  recent  months.  Yet  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  makes  n?  effort  to 
attack  that  problem. 

Let  us  see  where  we  stand  with  rela- 
tion to  meat  when  it  comes  to  ;rade  with 
foreign  countries.  Last  yea'  we  im- 
ported into   this  coimtry   1,;  55,000,000 


pounds  of  meat  which  ordinarily  would 
be  subject  to  quotas.  During  the  same 
period,  Mr.  President,  we  exported  458,- 
931,000  pounds  of  meat.  In  other  words, 
we  are  importing  about  3  times  as  much 
meat  into  the  United  States  as  we  export. 
That  was  for  the  year  1972. 

Let  us  see  where  we  are  dollarwise. 
Last  year  we  exported  about  $203  mil- 
lion worth  of  meat  to  foreign  coimtries. 
And  that.  Mr.  President,  was  less  than 
1  percent  of  what  meat  products  sold 
for  here  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

So,  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
deals  with  a  very  trivial,  minute  part  of 
the  meat  costs  at  home.  I  doubt  that  it 
would  have  much  effect  on  American 
products. 

This  year  we  will  import  into  the 
United  States  1,450,000,000  pounds  of 
meat  which  would  be  subject  to  quotas. 
And  that  is  against  exports  last  year  of 
about  458  milUon  pounds  of  meat.  So, 
we  will  import  this  year  more  than  three 
times  as  many  pounds  of  meat  as  we 
exported  last  year. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  Is  the  Senator  saying 
he  feels  that  this  year  we  will  be  import- 
ing three  times  as  much  as  we  will  ex- 
port? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  hold  in  my  hand  a  release  from 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
imder  date  of  March  30.  It  says: 

Secretary  Earl  L.  Butz  announced  today 
that  In  calendar  year  1973,  the  Import  of 
meats  subject  to  the  meat  export  law  is  an 
estimated  1,450,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President  what  was 
the  estimate  of  exports  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  gave? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  can  give  the  Sena- 
tor the  exports  only  for  the  year  1972. 
That  is  all  that  we  have  available  at 
this  time.  It  was  458,931,000  pounds. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
remind  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry that  the  whole  point  is  that  exports 
are  going  up  dramatically  this  year. 
Japan  has  suddenly  moved  into  the  mar- 
ketplace. They  cannot  get  meat  from 
Australia  or  Argentina. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  meat  products 
coming  into  this  country  are  coming 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  President,  to  svim  up,  this  is  a 
matter  which  should  be  studied  care- 
fully by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.  If  the  Senator  will  submit 
his  amendment  to  that  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  will 
hold  substantial  hearings  and  we  will  go 
into  the  matter  of  what  products  are  in- 
volved and  see  what  is  involved  in  for- 
eign affairs,  dollar  exchange,  and  all  the 
manifold  problems  that  remain  to  be 
solved,  problems  which  we  cannot  solve 
in  1  hour  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  sdeld  the  floor. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska. 


Mr.  President,  this  amendment  trou- 
bles me  more  than  anything  I  have  seen 
proposed  on  the  Senate  floor  for  a  long 
time.  One  of  the  great  problems  in 
American  agriculture  is  that  land  has 
been  kept  out  of  production  because  it 
is  not  needed  for  the  production  of  com- 
modities which  can  be  marketed  in  this 
coimtry  or  abroad.  This  is  done  at  a  cost 
of  some  $4.5  billion  to  the  American 
Treasury.  Most  of  that  land  could  and 
probably  very  likely  would  be  utilized 
in  the  production  of  beef  and  other 
forms  of  meat  if  the  demand  for  those 
products  existed. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that  at  the 
present  time  the  Japanese  are  showing  a 
very  real  interest  in  the  purchase  of 
meat,  primarily  beef,  from  this  country. 
Japan  is  a  highly  prosperous  nation  and 
is  a  very  populous  nation.  So,  potentially 
Japan  alone  could  be  a  market  for  all  the 
meat  that  could  be  produced  on  the  many 
millions  of  acres  of  farmland  that  are 
presently  being  kept  out  of  production  at 
a  heavy  cost  to  the  American  Treasury. 

For  us  to  take  action  today  that  would 
perhaps  interrupt  or  permanent  destroy 
the  potential  market  for  meat  in  Japan 
would  be  extremely  short-sighted  action 
that  could  conceivably  cost  the  American 
taxpayer  and  the  American  consumer 
huge  sums  of  money  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  not  true  that  when 
we  have  had  transportation  diflBculties 
in  respect  to  some  agricultural  products, 
and  the  supply  has  been  interrupted, 
various  countries  have  not  been  able  to 
buy  all  they  wanted  for  the  immediate 
future  and  have  in  some  instances  turned 
to  other  countries  in  an  attempt  to  es- 
tablish a  permanent  price  arrangement 
to  supply  their  needs? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  There  is  a  greater  prob- 
lem than  I  think  those  of  us  in  this 
country  understand.  The  Japanese,  who 
live  on  densely  populated  islands,  have 
to  plan  to  import  food  to  keep  their  peo- 
ple alive,  and  are  sometimes  more  con- 
cerned with  the  rellabihty  of  their  sup- 
pliers than  they  are  with  price.  Since 
they  are  concerned,  they  have  come  here 
and  established  a  market  for  meat.  If 
they  use  us  as  a  source  for  meat,  and  we 
take  action  to  terminate  their  supply  at 
any  given  time,  they  will  no  longer  use 
us  as  a  supplier. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  This  amendment  does 
not  prevent  the  exportation  of  meat.  It 
merely  limits  the  amount  we  may  ex- 
port. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  There  was  virtually 
no  meat  exported  in  1972.  Some  very 
small  calves  were  exported  from  this 
country  to  Japan,  whose  industry  is  in 
its  infancy.  If  we  take  action  to  destroy 
it,  we  are  going  to  destroy  that  com- 
merce. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  misimderstood  the 
Senator.  I  thought  he  said  we  were  dis- 
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rupting  established  markets.  This 
amendment  does  not  disrupt  established 
markets.  It  prevents  the  development  of 
new  foreign  markets  when  we  have  a 
critical  .shortage  of  beef  in  this  country. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  have  the  effect  that  if  at 
any  time,  for  political  resisons,  the  Japa- 
nese came  here  and  got  meat  and  raised 
their  people's  appetites  for  it,  and  then 
we  shut  off  our  exports  of  meat  to  Japan, 
they  would  be  in  deep  trouble.  Several 
years  ago  the  American  beef  producers 
tried  to  establish  a  commercial  beef  busi- 
ness in  Japan.  At  that  time,  the  Japanese 
were  totally  disinterested.  However,  the 
business  was  carried  on  in  Korea  with 
great  success.  Since  that  time,  Japan 
has  seen  the  error  of  its  ways.  They  have 
gone  to  Korea  and  seen  the  program, 
and  last  year  they  allowed  a  certain 
number  of  their  cattle  to  be  sent  there. 

The  beef  cattle  produced  in  this  coim- 
try went  up  4  million  head  at  the  be- 
giiming  of  1972,  to  118  million,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  it  was  122  million 
head.  These  cattle  are  going  to  market, 
and  probably  we  will  have  an  oversupply 
of  beef,  just  as  we  have  had  in  past 
years,  at  the  end  of  a  price  spiral. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  U  the  President  will 
take  the  ceiling  off  prices,  my  amend- 
ment would  terminate,  because  it  is 
geared  into  what  the  President  does.  I 
remind  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  that  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1969  says  very  clearly: 

To  the  extent  necessary  to  protect  the 
domestic  economy  from  the  excess  of  drain 
of  scarce  materials  and  to  reduce  the  serious 
Inflationary  impact  of  abnormal  foreign 
demand. 

Also,  article  XX  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trades,  the  basic 
document  of  international  law  govern- 
ing law  between  nations,  provides  that 
a  nation  may  suspend  or  restrict  the  ex- 
port of  a  commodity  when  that  com- 
modity is  in  short  domestic  supply. 

It  is  not  going  to  violate  any  treaty  to 
do  what  I  propose.  We  are  simply  saying 
that  we  cannot  have  increases  in  exports 
if  they  are  going  to  create  scarcity  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  level  of  exports 
would  not  in  any  way  affect  the  domestic 
supply  of  meat.  It  is  such  a  small  part  of 
a  trade  that  is  in  its  infancy  that  the  ef- 
fect would  be  infinitesimally  small. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  small  so  far  as  out 
consumers  are  concerned,  but  it  is  great 
insofar  as  its  potential  in  the  dollar  bal- 
ance and  in  the  interest  of  our  entire 
economy,  as  well  as  our  agriculture,  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  That  is  correct.  It  is 
tremendously  important.  We  have  60 
million  acres  of  land  we  are  trying  to 
keep  out  of  production. 

I  consider  the  amendment  to  be  ex- 
tremely shortsighted.  I  strongly  urge  that 
it  be  defeated. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  should  like  to  know 
how  the  Senator  feels  about  the  ceiling 
the  President  has  imposed  on  meat 
prices. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Contrary  to  some  of 
the  statements  that  have  been  made  by 


other  Senators,  I  believe  there  was  some 
justification  for  his  action.  The  problem 
is  the  result  of  an  almost  runaway  de- 
mand for  meat.  We  are  going  to  have 
some  extremely  unreal  price  relation- 
ships in  the  meat-producing  area.  I  be- 
lieve the  net  result  of  what  the  President 
has  done  will  bring  some  stability  to  the 
meat  industry  which  will  keep  producers 
from  losing  their  customers  and  will 
bring  about  an  ultimate  decline  in  meat 
prices.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe 
that  the  President  was  greatly  mistaken. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  My  feeling  is  that  the 
President's  ceiling  is  flexible.  In  addi- 
tion, it  would  create  a  stabilized  price  for 
the  consumer. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  amendment 
would  have  virtually  no  effect  on  prices 
in  this  country,  but  it  would  have  a  po- 
tential effect  on  prices  in  this  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  the  Senator  1 
more  minute. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  net  result  will  be 
that  we  would  say  to  the  Japanese,  re- 
gardless of  their  needs,  that  we  are  going 
to  cut  off  their  supplies  any  time  it  serves 
our  purposes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  KansEis. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
for  yielding  me  time. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, the  sponsor  of  this  amendment, 
that  I  think  enough  time  has  gone  by 
since  Thursday  night  to  make  us  aware 
that  the  President's  action  is  directed 
very  much  to  the  psychology  of  inflation 
which  exists  in  the  country  today. 

If  he  sought  to  placate  those  in  the  la- 
bor movement,  many  of  whom  are  com- 
ing into  great  contracts  this  year,  I  do 
not  think  he  has  done  so.  If  he  sought  to 
stymie,  as  some  have  suggested  the 
housewives*  boycott,  I  think  that  he  will 
not  be  successful.  If  he  sought  to  In- 
fluence the  judgment  of  Congress  in  writ- 
ing in  the  other  body  a  new  extension  of 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act,  I  think 
the  rhetoric  there,  in  the  House  indicates 
that  will  not  be  the  final  result.  I  think 
that  by  and  large  what  was  attempted 
here  was  to  do  something  about  the  pub- 
lic psychology  which  states  buy  now,  be- 
cause tomorrow  prices  are  going  to  be 
very  much  higher. 

It  works  both  ways.  I  am  not  in  the 
livestock  business;  I  am  an  attorney. 
When  I  talk  to  my  constituents,  I  listen, 
and  for  a  very  good  reason.  They  know 
so  much  more  about  it  than  I  do. 

What  we  have  here,  Mr.  President,  is 
a  ceiling,  not  only  on  the  producer,  but 
on  the  processor,  the  wholesaler,  and  the 
retailer. 

We  also  have  a  proposal  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  give  him  the  authority  to  elim- 
inate tariff  arrangements,  so  that  the 
quotas  are  gone.  We  have  imported  meat 
and  these  are  under  ceilings  as  before. 
We  have  all  of  these  pressures  on  the 
producer  now. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  I  under- 


stand the  Senator's  amendment.  He  is 
seeking  to  make  export  quotas  the  same 
as  last  year  but  last  year,  I  believe  we 
exported  only  1  percent  of  beef  of  our 
total  production.  And  last  year,  we  ex- 
ported only  one-half  of  1  percent  of  our 
pork. 

The  Senator  is  right.  The  press  carried 
stories  that  the  Japanese  have  asked  for 
more  pork  in  the  last  month  than  they 
did  all  last  year.  The  Canadians  have 
knocked  down  their  quotas  and  tariffs, 
and  I  understand  that  Switzerland,  an 
exporting  nation,  for  the  first  time  is 
seeking  to  import. 

But  once  the  price  comes  down  in  the 
market,  you  cannot  expect  it  to  keep 
coming  down  by  placing  barrier  on  bar- 
rier on  barrier  on  the  producer,  even  if 
it  were  justified,  because  he  feels  that  he 
is  being  singled  out  today.  There  are  no 
ceilings  on  the  cost  of  beef  production 
today.  So  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that 
he  would  open  up  export  markets  and 
close  them  down,  and  then  open  them 
up  again  and  close  them  down. 

While  I  agree  with  a  gi'eat  deal  of 
what  the  Senator  from  California  had  to 
say,  I  most  respectfully  suggest  to  him 
that  his  amndment  would  have  a  det- 
rimental effect  if  we  are  going  really 
to  do  what  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  President  are  apparently  at- 
tempting to  do;  that  is,  to  bring  supply 
to  the  point  where  we  can  satisfy  the  de- 
mand in  this  country. 

For  all  these  retisons,  I  would  hope 
that  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  be  equally 
charged  against  the  time  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  vote.  I  do  not  have  any  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  back  his 
time? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two 
minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  will  use  it.  [Laughter.l 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  understandable  that 
from  certain  quarters  it  would  be  urged 
we  curtail  and  limit  any  future  export 
business  with  reference  to  meat.  It  is 
quite  well  established  that  this  would  not 
help  the  consumer  alone.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  less  than  1  percent  of  our 
production.  Nonfood  costs  are  rising  so 
rapidly,  far  greater  than  food  costs,  so 
that  the  consumer  will  never  get  any 
benefit  from  It. 

I  might  suggest  to  those  who  are 
greatly  concerned  about  the  cost  of  food. 
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whose    prices    do    they    thl^    will    be 
reduced? 

Do  they  think  that  the  rint  paid  by 
the  supermarket  will  be  reducfel?  Do  they 
believe  that  the  labor  costs  baid  by  the 
supermarket  will  be  reduced?  Do  they 
believe  that  the  insurance  ar  d  the  utill 
ties  paid  by  the  supermarke;  will  come 
down? 

Do   the  people  who  are  to 
about  food  costs  believe  tha 
security  tax  costs  paid  by  the 
ket  would  be  reduced? 

They  will  be  increased. 

This  is  a  direct  attack  on 
who  produce  food,  the  only  , 

can  absorb  any  reduction  lii ,  „..^ 

those  people  only  share  in  Income  80  per- 
cent of  the  amount  that  nonfkrm  people 
receive. 

As  I  said  a  bit  ago.  if  we  w^nt  to  serve 
the   consimier,   why  not   do 
about  nonfood  costs? 

Food  has  gone  up  43  peicent  since 
1952. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE]  i.  . 
of  the  Senator  has  now  expir  ?d 

Mr.  CURTIS.  A  suit  of  ck'tlies  for  a 
man  has  gone  up  87  percent>-- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE!  L 


Senator    from    Neb-aska    has 


I  yield  the 


and  nays 
ik  will  call 

the  roll, 
announce 


(Mr. 
California 
from  Mis- 
Senator 


of    the 

expired 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President, 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI;.  All  time 
on  this  amendment  has  now  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  (rom  Cali- 
fornia '  Mr.  TUNNEY  ) . 

On  this  question  the  yeas 
have  been  ordered  and  the  cle 
ine  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I 
that  the  Senator  from  Ind  ana  (Mr 
Bayh).  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr 
BiDEN),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from 
(Mr.  Cranston  ) ,  the  Senator 
sissippi  'Mr.  Eastland),  thi  ^^,,cl^^i 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  tie  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  tie  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway),  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  I  ollings) 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  iMr.  Hud- 
dleston),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
'Mr.  Hlmphrey',  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii^Mr.  Inouye).  the  Senator  from 
Washmgton  (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  MdGovern) 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (  Mr.  Mon- 
DALE),  and  the  Senator  from  Vest  Vir- 
ginia (Mr  ~ 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  th^  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell) 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  .- 
are  absent  on  official  business 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senktor  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be 
cause  of  illness 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Wesl  Virginia 
<Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) .  anjthe Sen 
ator  from  Mlrmesota  (Mr.  Ht^mphrey) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 


Randolph),  are  recessarlly 
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alarmed 
the  social 
supermar- 


the  people 

place  that 

cost,  and 


something 


All  time 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock). 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMENici) .  the  Senators  from  New  York 
(Mr.  jAvrrs  and  Mr.  Buckley)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  Is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  o£Qclal  biisiness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin) Is  absent  on  official  committee 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater).  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  are  de- 
tained on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond) 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  8, 
nays  61,  as  follows: 


All  time 


and  the 
Ulr.  Pell) 


Johnston 
Kennedy 
Mclntyre 


Abourezk 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bellmen 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Burdlck 

B>Td. 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Case 
Chiles 
Church 
Clark 
Cook 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Dole 


(No.  71  Leg.] 

TEAS — 8 

Muskle 
Pastore 
Riblcoff 

NAYS— 61 

Domlnlck 

Eagleton 

Ervln 

Fong 

FiUbrlght 

Griffin 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Long 

MagDuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McClure 

McOee 

Metcalf 

Montoya 

Mom 


Tunney 
WUllams 


Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pearson 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott.  Pa. 

Scott,  Va. 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Welcker 

Young 


NOT  VOTING— 31 


Aiken 

Bayh 

Biden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Cannon 

Cranston 

Domenlcl 

Eastland 

Fannin 


Goldv?ater 

Gravel 

Hart 

HaskeU 

Hathaway 

Helms 

Holllngs 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 


Javlts 

Mathias 

McGovem 

Mondaie 

PeU 

Randolph 

Stennis 

Thurmond 

Tower 


So  Mr.  Tunney's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  prlnt-ed 
In  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  order  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  strike  out  lines  17  and  18  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

S«c.  4.  The  Economic  StabUlzatlon  Act  of 
1970  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  section 
203  the  following  new  section : 
"5  203A.  Rollback  of  raw  agricultural  com- 
modity prices 
"Immediately  following  the  enactment  of 
this  section,  the  President  shall  Issue  an  or- 
der stabilizing  the  prices  of  raw  agricultural 
commodities  at  levels  not  greater  than  the 
highest  levels  prevaUlng  for  any  such  com- 
modity on  January  2,  1973. 

"If  no  transactions  occurred  involving  the 
sale  of  any  such  commodity  the  level  estab- 
lished under  this  section  shall  be  the  highest 
applicable  level  on  the  nearest  previous  date 
In  which  such  transactions  did  occur.  As 
used  In  this  section,  the  term  'raw  agricul- 
tural commodities'  means  commodities  (in- 
cluding livestock  to  be  slaughtered)  which 
are  used  for  human  and  animal  consumn- 
tion."  *^ 

Sec.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
three  sections  of  this  Act  shall  become  effec- 
tive beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  which 
begins  July  1,  1973. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
amendment  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

tTNANIMOCS-CONSENT   AGRETMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  unanimous-consent 
request  to  the  effect  that  there  be  a  one- 
half  hour  limitation  on  ajl  amendments 
from  now  on.  with  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  and  the  manager  of  the  bill 
or  whomever  he  may  designate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  freezes  the  price  of  all  raw 
agricultural  food  products  including 
meat,  flish.  grains,  vegetables  and  fruits 
prevailing  for  such  commodity  on  Jan.  2. 
1973. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  ob- 
vious. The  price  of  almost  all  food  is 
skyrocketing  and  most  Americans  are 
finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  afford 
their  usual  purchases  at  the  grocery 
store. 

Most  housewives  have  known  for 
months  that  food  prices  have  gotten  out 
of  control.  Congress,  however,  refuses  to 
officially  recognize  the  problem  and  is 
either  relying  on  consumer  pressures  or 
Presidential  decrees  for  a  solution. 

We  are  now  experiencing  the  most 
serious  inflation  in  food  prices  since  the 
Korean  war.  In  January  and  February, 
for  example,  retail  grocery  prices  jumped 
at  an  annual  rate  averaging  over  28  per- 
cent. Prices  of  meat,  poultry  and  fish 
soared  even  higher  almost  reaching  an 
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annual  rate  of  50  percent.  In  fact,  the 
increase  in  those  first  2  months  of  this 
year  almost  equaled  the  entire  Increase 
for  1972. 

The  fundamental  reason  for  these 
dramatic  increases  is  that  the  adminis- 
tration's economic  stabilization  program 
has  never  placed  controls  on  the  price 
of  raw  agricultural  food  products. 
Wholesalers  and  retailers  are  restricted, 
but  have  been  forced  to  pass  along  in- 
crease after  increase  in  the  cost  of  raw 
products  from  the  farmers  to  the  con- 
sumers. 

The  farming  community  which  used 
to  complain  that  it  received  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  American  food  budget  now 
accounts  for  almost  43  cents  of  every 
dollar  spent  at  the  market.  Statistics  re- 
veal that  83  percent  of  the  higher  Jan- 
uary food  costs  were  attributable  to 
farmers  and  ranchers. 

According  to  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment, uncontrolled  farm  product  prices, 
as  of  January  15,  1973,  were  21  percent 
higher  than  a  year  before,  even  though 
the  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  com- 
modities, equipment,  wages,  Interest,  and 
taxes  had  gone  up  only  9  percent.  The 
7.6-percent  Increase  in  retail  food  prices 
during  the  same  period,  was  only  possi- 
ble because  the  other  links  in  the  food 
chain — processors,  wholesalers,  and  re- 
tailers— absorbed  much  of  the  farm-fed 
inflation. 

The  evidence  is  clear  that  this  inflation 
will  not  be  brought  under  control  until 
all  the  prices  from  farm  to  market  are 
restricted.  During  last  month's  debate 
on  the  extension  of  the  Economic  Stabili- 
zation Act,  I  offered  a  similar  amend- 
ment to  the  one  before  us  now,  but  it  was 
defeated. 

Unfortunately,  for  America's  consumer 
Mr.  Nixon  is  unwilling  to  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  curb  further  food  price  rises. 

On  March  24  he  did  appear  to  "throw 
a  bone"  to  angry  shoppers  by  placing  a 
ceiling  on  the  price  of  beef,  pork,  and 
lamb.  It  did  not  take  those  shoppers  long 
to  realize  that  there  was  little  meat  on 
that  bone.  As  a  result,  the  planned  na- 
tionwide boycott  of  meat  will  take  place 
this  week  as  scheduled. 

During  his  television  address  the  Pres- 
ident failed  to  mention  that  the  ceiling 
was  being  Imposed  at  a  time  where  the 
prices  of  beef,  pork,  and  lamb  were  at  or 
•  near  record  levels.  The  day  after  his 
speech,  the  Agriculture  Department  re- 
vealed that  prices  "on  the  hoof"  climbed 
by  more  than  9  percent  in  the  1  month 
ending  March  15. 

Because  the  President  failed  to  place 
a  ceiling  on  "on  the  hoof"  prices,  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  price  will  retreat 
one  penny.  Instead  the  farmers  and 
ranchers  will  continue  to  charge  whole- 
salers and  processors  inflated  prices. 

News  reports  from  the  meat  Industry 
reveal  the  belief  that  unless  the  prices 
of  live  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  are  also 
brought  under  control,  we  can  soon  ex- 
pect shortage  In  popular  cuts  and  slow- 
downs in  packing  plant  production. 

Beef.  lamb,  and  pork  are  not.  however, 
the  only  items  In  the  national  shopping 


basket.  The  costs  of  almost  every  food 
item  from  poultry  and  fish  to  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  also  rising  rapidly.  Until 
these  costs  are  also  frozen  the  consumer 
will  find  no  lasting  relief. 

The  amendment  I  offer  today  would 
fill  the  gaps  In  the  administration's  pro- 
gram by  limiting  the  price  of  all  agricul- 
tural food  products  to  the  prices  charged 
on  January  2.  1973. 

Sooner  or  later  this  will  have  to  be 
done.  The  longer  the  Congress  and  the 
President  hesitate,  the  more  damage  will 
be  done  to  our  consumers  and  the  entire 
economy. 

Treasury  Secretary  Schultz  has  already 
admitted  that  the  limited  action  taken 
by  the  President  should  have  been  taken 
2  months  ago  before  the  sharp  upturn  in 
prices  took  place.  We  can  correct  that 
and  other  mistakes  by  psissing  this 
amendment. 

Congress  decision  on  food  prices  may 
be  the  most  Important  in  the  entire  anti- 
inflationary  flght. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  already  gone  on 
record  to  say  that  unless  the  accelerating 
inflation  is  curbed  It  cannot  be  expected 
to  adhere  to  the  5.5  percent  wage  rise 
guidelines.  The  working  men  and  women 
may  be  forced  by  Presidential  and  con- 
gressional inaction  to  demand  signif- 
icantly larger  wage  boosts  when  their 
contracts  come  up  for  renewal  this  year. 

Despite  Agriculture  Secretary  Butz's 
prediction  that  the  ceiling  will  be  lifted 
by  late  summer  most  observers  see  no 
end  in  sight  to  the  present  trend. 

It  is,  therefore,  our  responsibility  to 
act  quickly  and  aflrmatively. 

The  housewives  of  this  coimtry  are  let- 
ting their  voices  be  heard  loud  and  clear. 
The  question  is.  Is  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  listening  to  what  is  hap- 
pening throughout  the  coimtry?  We  have 
failed  to  take  the  lead.  Will  we  also  now 
fail  to  listen  to  the  overwhelming  number 
of  housewives  of  this  coimtry? 

Despite  the  arguments  made  about  the 
small  farmer,  the  figures  are  to  the  con- 
trary. Nineteen  percent  of  the  U.S.  farm- 
ers raise  over  75  percent  of  all  our  agri- 
cultural products,  and  7  percent  of  the 
Nation's  ranchers  raise  80  percent  of  the 
Nation's  beef. 

What  we  have  in  our  country  today 
is  large  agribusinesses  which  dominate 
the  industry.  These  are  the  people  who 
are  benefiting  from  fantastic  profits  such 
as  agriculture  never  has  had  before,  and 
the  reot  of  cur  economy  is  suffering. 

Under  the  circumstances.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  would 
consider  the  housewives  of  America  and 
recognize  the  overwhelming  revolt  that 
is  going  on  in  this  country  today,  and 
take  the  le-.-dership  in  giving  relief  to 
those  people  who  have  to  feed  their 
families  tut  find  that  their  paycheck  is 
insufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
market  basket. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  controls 
the  time  in  opposition. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  Piei^ident,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 


Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  identical  issue  we  dealt  with  when 
the  Senate  had  before  it  the  economic 
stabilization  bill,  and  the  Senator's 
amendment,  when  he  proposed  It  at  that 
time,  received  nine  votes. 

We  are  all  concerned  about  the  prices 
of  commodities,  not  just  food,  but  every- 
thing. Many  items  have  increased  in 
price  far  greater  than  food,  and  the 
Senator's  amendment  ignores  that  fact. 

I  want  to  give  the  Senate  some  sta- 
tistics. One  of  the  most  overlooked  as- 
pects of  this  situation  is  that  the  average 
American  has  more  disposable  income 
now  than  at  any  time  in  the  past.  Amer- 
icans want  more  and  better  food.  They 
are  spending  more  for  it.  They  are  in- 
creasing the  demcmd.  So  in  effect  they 
are  themselves  spending  and  demanding 
the  country  into  rising  food  prices. 

For  example,  since  1965,  when  the  in- 
flationary spiral  began,  per  capita  dis- 
posable income  has  risen  62  percent. 
Food  prices  have  gone  up  half  as  much, 
only  33  percent.  There  is  more  buying 
power  because  of  increased  incomes,  and 
more  people  in  families  are  holding  jobs. 
The  employment  of  women  from  1965 
to  1972  went  up  24  percent,  that  of  teen 
agers  went  up  32  percent. 

With  rising  domestic  demand  and  in- 
creased foreign  demand — again,  because 
of  increased  affluence — the  wonder  of  it 
all  is  that  American  agriculture,  through 
ingenuity  and  ability,  has  been  able  to 
produce  enough  to  come  anywhere  near 
meeting  the  demand  of  the  United  States 
and  most  of  the  world,  and  has  thereby 
been  able  to  keep  prices  from  going  up 
even  more. 

American  food  is  still  the  best  buy  in 
the  world.  The  U.S.  consumer  spends 
only  17.6  percent  for  food.  In  Canada  it  is 
about  20  percent.  In  Western  Europe  it  is 
up  to  30  percent.  In  Eastern  Europe  it  is 
up  to  54  percent.  In  other  nations,  it  is 
as  high  as  60  percent. 

If  we  really  want  to  do  something  about 
prices  and  inflation,  everything  ought  to 
be  included,  but  what  the  Senator's 
amendment  does  is  choose  one  item  that 
is  absolutely  incapable  of  control.  For  in- 
stance, the  Senator  would  set  the  price  of 
lettuce  at  whatever  it  was  on  January  2, 
1973. 

Will  the  Senator  tell  me  what  the  price 
of  lettuce  was  on  that  date? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  May  I  say  I  do  not 
have  that  figure  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  the  Senator's 
intention  to  predicate  that  figure  on  what 
the  price  of  lettuce  was  in  California. 
Oregon,  or  New  York  City  on  that  date? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  It  would  be  predicated 
on  whatever  the  Januarj'  2,  1973,  price  of 
lettuce  was  at  the  place  where  lettuce  was 
sold. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  knows 
that  the  price  of  lettuce  is  dependent  on 
freight  rates,  shipping  rate?,  as  Veil  as 
other  factors.  He  should  know  that  the 
price  of  lettuce  varies  from  day  to  day 
and  area  to  area,  depending  on  where 
the  lettuce  is  transported. 
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Wm  the  Senator  tell  me 
price  of  peaches  was  on  Jantary  2? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Well.  I  do  not  know 
where  one  would  buy  peache!  on  Janu- 
ary 2d.  n  they  were  not  being  sold  on 
that  day,  we  would  have  to  [o  back  to 
the  nearest  previous  day  wher  they  were 
sold. 

Mr.  TALMADQE.  As  thi;  Senator 
knows,  fresh  domestic  peach  !s  are  not 
available  on  that  date.  What  the  Sena- 
tor's amend:nent  would  do  w)uld  be  to 
freez?  the  price  of  peaches  a;  of  Janu- 
ary 2.  1973.  to  the  price  of  pea(  hes  which 
may  have  been  imported  on 
and  for  all  I  know,  they  mighl 
a  dollar  if  they  were  imported 


that  date, 
have  cost 
rom  some 


Senator's 

price  of 

consumer 

peach  as 


tropical  country  and  were  mide  avail 
able  in  the  United  States.  Thd 
amendment  would  freeze  th: 
psach  s  at  whatever  level  th? 
had  to  pay  for  the  imported 
of  January  2, 1973. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Presideni.  will  the 
Senator  yipid? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  iny  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
sale  of  livestock  Is  priced  according  to 
the  grade  and  quality  that  is  e  itablished 
by  inspection? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  en 
tirely  correct.  I  want  to  poini   out  that 
in  my  State  of  Georgia  we  have  25  or  30 
livestock    markets,    and    the    price    at 
Moultrie  might  be  much  different  than 
at  Thomasville.  The  Senator's  amend 
ment  would  freeze  the  price  a  ,  two  dlf 
ferent    points    right    in    the    State    of 
Georgia,  only  20  miles  apart,  and  no 
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one  in  the  world  could  tell 
happening  there.  How  could  .v  ^  ,.w- 
forced  without  having  a  separs  te  ceiling 
for  every  livestock  market?  Th;re  would 
have  to  be  a  ceiling  for  every  livestock 
auction  market  effective  Januaiy  2  1973 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.    TALMADGE.    WUl    thel  Senator 
yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  3  minu  es  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senatjor  knows 
the  price  of  livestock  in  varioui  sections 
of  the  country  wiU  vary.  It   ivill  vary 
depending  on  grade  and  quali;y  of  the 
livestock,  destination,  market,  i  nd  ship- 
ping point.  Milk  varies  in  price  :hrough- 
out  the  United  States  of  Amer  ca.  Eggs 
vary   In    price   throughout    th'   United 
States  of  America.  Perishable  commodi- 
ties vary  tremendously.  We  mlg  it  have  a 
commodity  that  would  be  at  ven  low  cost 
In  Florida,  but  the  same  commodity  may 
be  very  high  in  New  York.  Thit  shows 
how  ludicrous  it  would  be  to  try  to  freeze 
the   price  of  something  that  is  com- 
pletely perishable.  located  in  a  particular 
area,  and  which  price  is  unatle  to  be 
frozen. 

We  had  a  freeze  on  agricultu  -al  com- 
modity prices  in  the  past.  We  r(  member 
the  OPA  days.  We  remember  Wdrld  War 
II  days.  We  remember  the  Korsan  war 
days.  The  net  effect  of  that  regulation 


what  the  was  to  dry  up  food  markets.  Commodi- 
ties were  not  available,  and  it  made  boot- 
leggers out  of  some  of  our  farmers. 

Mr.   COOK.   Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOK.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  if 
ceilings  are  set  at  different  prices  in 
different  locations,  the  farmer  will  try, 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  to  ship  to  the 
higher  priced  market,  and  deprive  the 
lower  price  market  of  that  respective 
commodity?  In  other  words,  if  the  price 
of  lettuce  is  high  at  one  or  three  or  four 
places,  the  farmer  wUl  try,  to  the  best  of 
his  ability,  to  ship  to  those  markets  and 
deny  that  commodity  to  other  markets 
that  have  a  lower  price? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. On  January  2.  1973.  some  of  the 
market  prices  probably  were  fantasti- 
cally low.  They  might  have  been  below 
the  cost  of  production. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  saying  something  similar  to 
the  statement  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ume 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  That  statement  was  to 
the  effect  that  anyone  who  asked  for 
price  controls  on  food  was  a  damn  fool. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yielded  for  a  question.  If  the  Senator 
wants  to  make  a  speech,  he  will  have  to 
yield  on  his  own  time. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  8  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
speak  on  my  own  time. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Butz  made  a 
statement  a  few  weeks  ago  that  anyone 
who  asked  for  price  controls  on  food  was 
a  damn  fool.  Yet,  last  week  the  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  did  not  say  that. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  No.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  said  that. 

Then,  after  the  President  came  out 
with  a  partial  freeze  on  meat.  Secretary 
Butz  hedged  on  his  statement.  That,  of 
course,  is  the  type  of  argument  made  to- 
day without  any  such  language  being 
leveled  by  my  distinguished  friend 
against  any  other  Senators.  However,  the 
fact  remains  that  farm  products  are  at 
record  prices  with  no  end  in  sight. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  an  article  and  tabulation  pub- 
lished in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Farm  Prices  Continued  To  Surge  During 
Month  That  Ended  March  15 — Sizable 
Jump  in  Livestock  Price.s  Helped  Boost 
Index  To  High  of  405,  Up  33  Percent  Prom 
Year  Before 

Washington.— Conflrmlng  facts  evident 
for  some  weeks  at  the  supermarket  meat 


counter,  the  Agriculture  Department  re- 
ported that  farm  prices  continued  to  boom 
In  the  month  ended  March  15. 

Propelled  by  another  big  advance  In  live- 
stock prices,  the  Index  of  all  prices  received 
by  farmers  Jumped  a  record  7%  In  the  latest 
month,  reaching  a  high  of  405.  compared 
with  the  previous  record  of  379  in  mid- 
February.  The  March  15  figure  stood  33% 
above  the  year-earlier  level. 

The  Index  of  prices  received  for  livestock 
advanced  9%  for  the  second  month  in  a 
row,  and  was  43%  above  March  1972.  Beef 
cattle  set  a  record  at  $43.80  per  hundred- 
weight In  the  latest  period,  up  $3.10  from 
the  previous  record  a  month  earlier.  Calves 
moved  to  an  average  $58.20  per  hundred- 
weight, up  $5.70  from  the  prior  February 
high,  and  hogs  Jumped  to  $38.30,  $4.10  above 
the  month -earlier  record. 

Other  contributors  to  the  gain  in  the  gen- 
eral farm  price  Index  Included  soybeans 
eggs,  cotton,  broilers,  onions  and  potatoes 
Soybeans  boomed  to  $6  05  per  bushel,  up  56 
cents  from  the  mid-February  record,  and 
$2.86  above  the  year-earlier  figure. 

Because  of  the  continuing  farm  boom,  de- 
partment economists  raised  their  forecast  of 
1973  net  farm  income  to  a  record  $21  billion 
Previously,  they'd  been  expecting  a  slight 
drop  from  the  record  1972  figure  of  $19  2 
billion. 

The  department's  top  economist,  Don 
Paarlberg,  said  a  sampling  of  farm  prices 
subsequent  to  the  March  16  cut-off  for  the 
latest  forma)  report  indicates  that  the  over- 
all farm  price  Index  slipped  about  3.5%  in 
the  final  two  weeks  of  March  However,  Mr. 
Paarlberg  called  the  present  price  situation 
too  fluid  to  predict  that  the  index  will  re- 
main down  for  the  full  month  ending  April 

15. 

Inflation  pushed  farming  costs  up  another 
1.6%  In  the  latest  month.  But  the  much 
stronger  farm  price  rise  offset  this  Increase, 
boosting  the  farm  parity  ratio  to  86,  com- 
pared with  82  In  February  and  72  In  March 
1972.  The  parity  ratio,  a  closely  watched 
indicator  of  how  well  off  farmers  are  in 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  economy,  is 
derived  from  a  formula  that  relates  farm 
prices  to  farm  costs  and  compares  both  with 
a  1910-14  base  period. 

The  adjusted  parity  ratio,  which  takes  fed- 
eral subsidy  payments  Into  account,  ad- 
vanced to  89  in  the  latest  month  from  85 
in  February.  It  stood  at  77  a  year  before. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  their  prin- 
cipal crops  compare  as  follows: 


March 
1973 


Febru- 
ary 
1973 


March 
1972 


Wheat,  per  bushel 2.06  1.97  134    . 

Rye,  per  bushel 95  979  '525 

Rjce.rough,  per  hundredweight...    7.98  7  95  560 

Oats,  per  bushel 771  .776  .638 

Corn,  per  bushel 1.37  1.35  1  10 

Barley,  per  bushel. 1.31  1.34  .983 

Sorghum    gram,    per    hundred- 

„*eigh'     ...    2.60  2.60  1.87 

Hay,  baled,  per  ton 35.40  35.40  29  00 

Cotton,  per  pound 2624  .2355  .2760 

Cottonseed,  per  ton 53.80  51.90  55.90 

Soybeans,  per  bushel  6.05  5.49  3  20 

Peanuts,  per  pound ; 

Flaxseed,  per  bushe' 4.38 4  15 2  44  ' 

Potatoes,  per  hundredweight 3.86  3^24  1.'83 

Hogs,  per  hundredweiRhf. 38.30  34.20  23  30 

Beef  cattle,  per  hundredweight...  43.60  40.50  32  40 

Calves,  per  hundredweight 58.20  52  50  4170 

Sheep,  per  hundredweight 11.80  10.40  6^78 

Lambs,  per  hundredweight 39.50  34  90  28  20 

Butterfat,  per  pound 662  .691  696 

Milk,  wholesale,  per  hundred- 

-  weight... 6.50  6.56  6.01 

Broilers,  live,  per  pound 233  .194  l<5 

Turkeys,  live,  per  pound 284  .243  !226 

Eggs,  per  dozen 472  .425  .320 

Wool,  per  pound 972  747  240 
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Beef: 


Pork 


Forterhojse  steak 

S.rloin  steak 

Rojnd  steak 

Chuck  Jtsak 

B'-.nelei:  chuck  roast. 
Ground  chuc< 

LOin  roast,  rib  end — 
Loin  roast,  loin  end... 


Increase 

Increase  since 

Price  range 

since  previ- 

Increase 

freeze  of 

last  week 

ous  week 

since  Jan.  1 

August  1971 

175-229 

0 

10-20 

20-30 

159-199 

0 

10-20 

20-30 

189-239 

0 

30-44 

30-60 

89-119 

0 

20 

20-24 

12J  r.9 

0 

20 

30-40 

99-119 

c 

10  14 

20 

89  113 

0 

20 

30-40 

99-119 

0 

20 

24-40 

Increase 

Price  range      since  previ- 

last  week  ous  week 


Increase  since 

Increase  freeze  of 

since  Jan.  l        August  1971 


Loin  chops,  center  cut 159-199 

Shoulder  chops 89-129 

Shoulder  calis,  smoked 79-99 

Veal: 

Ribchops 199-259 

Shoulder  chops 169-209 

Cutlets,  leg 349-419 

Lamb: 

Shoulder  chops 159-189 

Leg,  oven  ready 109-139 


0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 
0 


20 

10  20 

2L 

20 
20-30 
30-44 

24-30 
10-20 


40-50 
20-40 
20-30 

60-80 
20-50 
80-90 

30  40 
14-24 


Source;  Ne*  York  State  Oepartnient  ol  Agriculture  and  Markets.  Prices  are  lor  the  New  York      are  those  charged  by  the  larger  supermarket  chains  and  by  3  selected  sample  of  indeoenden 
ty  area  (tne  5  tcrough-,.  Lcnj  Island,  and  parts  ol  Westchester  aed  northern  New  Jersey)  and      stores  and  verified  by  State  market  analysts.  v      vi 


City 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
headline  of  this  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  today  is: 

Farm  prices  continued  to  surge  during 
month  that  ended  March  15.  Sizable  Jump  In 
livestock  prices  helped  boost  Index  to  high 
of  405,  up  33  percent  from  year  before. 

The  article  states  in  part: 

Propelled  by  another  big  advance  in  live- 
stock prices,  the  index  of  all  prices  received 
by  farmers  Jumped  a  record  7  percent  in  the 
latest  month,  reaching  a  high  of  405.  com- 
pared with  the  previous  record  of  379  in  mid- 
February.  The  March  15  figure  stood  33  per- 
cent above  the  year-earlier  level. 

We  can  use  all  of  the  arguments  that 
we  have  at  our  command.  However,  if  we 
can  have  a  freeze  on  all  prices  and  expect 
the  people  to  live  in  accordance  with  that, 
we  can  expect  to  freeze  the  prices  on 
agricultural  prices  as  well.  We  might  as 
well  throw  the  whole  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  out  of  the  window  if  we  do  not 
freeze  the  price  of  food. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  makes  the 
statement  that  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
is  to  put  a  freeze  on  food,  but  not  on 
other  commodities. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin offered  an  amendment  to  have  a 
freeze  on  all  items  under  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act.  The  Senate  voted  that 
amendment  down.  I  would  be  pleased  if 
the  Senators  opposing  my  amendment 
would  support  a  similar  amendment  to- 
day. 

The  American  housewife  can  no  longer 
go  to  the  marketplace  and  feed  her 
family  on  her  husband's  pay  check.  We 
had  better  wake  up  to  the  emotion 
sweeping  this  country.  People  will  not 
stand  idly  by  while  the  argument  is 
made  that  the  freeze  is  being  placed  on 
the  price  of  lettuce  or  peaches  when  the 
people  know  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
biiy  meat  and  that  pretty  soon  they  will 
not  be  able  to  afford  to  buy  fish  or  any- 
thing else. 

We  will  find  that  the  AFL-CIO  will 
not  stand  by  with  a  5.5-percent  increase 
in  pay  when  they  know  that  the  peo- 
ple in  this  country  cannot  feed  their 
families. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  7  minutes  re- 
maining on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 


ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment  that  would 
place  a  ceiling  on  raw  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. I  know  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator who  offered  the  amendment  means 
no  injustice.  However,  if  this  amend- 
ment were  to  become  law,  it  would  be 
most  unjust.  It  would  start  out  with  a 
system  of  rigid  controls  against  that  seg- 
ment of  our  population  whose  income  is 
80  percent  of  what  the  nonfarm  people 
receive.  Furthermore,  it  would  be  with- 
out definitions  and  without  any  adjust- 
ment geographically.  Prices  would  be 
frozen  as  of  January  2. 

I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  just  what  that  would  mean  in  the 
State  which  I  have  the  honor  In  part  to 
represent.  We  have  the  most  serious 
breakdown  in  transportation  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  recently  sent  a 
questionnaire  to  every  grain  elevator  in 
the  State  of  Nebraska.  Hundreds  of  re- 
plies have  come  back.  The  first  question 
on  the  questionnaire  is,  "Are  you  buy- 
ing grain?" 

Close  to  40  percent  answer  "No." 
Others  answer  with  a  qualified  yes  and 
say  that  they  buy  small  amounts  if  they 
can  ship  it  out  by  truck. 

If  there  is  no  market,  the  price  is 
zero. 

That  situation  arose  last  fall.  It  has 
reached  its  peak  early  in  January.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  in  Januaiy  when 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry voted  to  hold  hearings  on  the  trans- 
portation crisis. 

In  spite  of  the  sales  of  wheat  to  Rus- 
sia, the  transportation  crisis  is  such  that 
the  price  of  wheat  is  down  by  60  cents  a 
bushel. 

Mr.  President,  why  should  we  pick  out 
a  group  of  people  just  because  they  con- 
stitute a  minority?  Five  percent  of  the 
voters  of  the  country  are  farmers.  How 
come  nothing  is  said  about  rolling  back 
wages?  How  come  there  is  such  silence 
in  the  Chamber  about  a  rollback  in  the 
price  of  other  items? 

I  mentioned  awhile  ago  that  the  house- 
hold hammer  cost  $2.42  in  1952.  It  now 
costs  $5.15. 

How  come  nothing  is  said  about  rolling 
back  the  cost  of  a  man's  suit  of  clothes, 
that  has  gone  up  87  percent  since  1952, 
while  the  price  of  food  has  gone  up  43 
percent? 


How  Come  there  is  such  silence  in  the 
Chamber  about  a  rollback  in  the  price 
of  women's  shoes  that  has  gone  up  94 
percent  since  1952? 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  totally  un- 
workable proposal  to  establish  prices  on 
all  raw  agricultural  products,  including 
live  animals  that  are  sold  according  to 
grade  and  quality. 

I  hope  that  the  Government  in  any- 
thing it  undertakes  will  always  undertake 
to  do  justice.  The  only  way  in  which  we 
can  do  justice  in  such  a  situation  would 
be  to  grade  every  animal  before  it  is 
offered  for  sale.  It  is  a  totally  unwork- 
able proposal.  It  would  not  result  in  a 
reduction  of  5  cents  in  the  price  of 
groceries  for  a  year,  because  we  could 
enact  this  measure  and  it  would  not  stop 
wage  increases.  It  would  not  stop  profits 
It  would  not  stop  the  social  security  in- 
crease for  which  Congress  voted.  It  would 
not  stop  any  of  these  other  things  that 
add  to  the  cost  of  business. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  amendment 
is  not  only  unworkable,  but  it  is  also  un- 
just. It  would  result  in  no  benefit  what- 
ever to  the  consumer. 

I  said  earlier  today  that  a  retaUer  could 
sell  his  meat  for  any  price  he  wanted 
under  the  existing  order.  All  he  has  to  do 
is  to  label  it  "imported  meat,"  because 
the  celling  is  placed  upon  a  product  if 
it  was  produced  in  this  country;  but  if 
it  is  Imported,  it  sells  without  any  ceiling 
at  all. 

Again,  I  question  the  workability  of  the 
amendment.  I  question  the  justice  in- 
volved, n  we  are  concerned  about  infla- 
tion, let  us  do  something  about  the  causes 
of  inflation.  I  think  we  are  facing  a  grave 
national  emergency,  but  I  think  it 
started  in  this  Chamber  with  the  aban- 
donment of  all  restraint  on  Government 
spending,  with  the  abandonment  of  all 
restraint  on  deficit  spending,  with  the 
abandonment  of  any  Idea  of  restraining 
the  expansion  of  Government. 

We  have  created  a  situation  not  only 
in  this  country,  but  all  around  the  world, 
in  which  people  are  commencing  to  doubt 
the  financial  stability  of  Uncle  Sam.  They 
have  commenced  to  doubt  the  value  of 
his  money.  Let  "is  not  try  to  fool  the  peo- 
ple by  sajring  that  an  unworkable  freeze 
will  solve  the  problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  4  minutes  re- 
maining. Does  the  Senator  desire  to  use 
his  time? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
back  my  time. 
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Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  is  an 
amendment  to  the  amendmentl  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  An 
amendment  to  the  amendment  is  in  or- 
der.   

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President  J I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  aslqthat  it  be 

The     PRESIDING     CFFICtR.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated, 
The  legislative  clerk  read  ai  follows: 

Perfecting  amendment  by  Mr.  Priffin  to 
the  amendment  of  Mr.  RiBicorr: 

In  section  203A  as  proposed,  aftei  the  words 
••prices  of  raw  agricultural  comnodltles  at 
levels  not  greater  than  the  highest  levels 
prevailing  for  any  sucii  commodity  on  Jan- 
uary 2,  1973"  add  the  words:  'anl  stabiliz- 
ing all  wage  rates  at  levels  not  h  gher  than 
those  prevailing  on  the  same  dale. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President  it  seems 
rather  obvious  that  this  is  a  very  lop- 
sided affair,  as  it  has  been  offered.  When 
President  Nixon  issued  his  fieeze  last 
August,  it  was  not  a  freeze  pn 
alone;  it  was  a  freeze  on 
wages.  I  think  that  it  would 
ridiculous  to  debate  proposed 
which  would  actually  roll  wagejs 
what  they  were  in  January  1! 
I  think  that  is  what  we  ought 
do  if  we  are  going  to  roll  pr 
across  the  board.  So  I  think 
ing  as  is  the  amendment  offered 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  as 
soimds  in  the  interests  of 
is  unrealistic  and  should  not  be 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  ask  for 
my  amendment.  I  withdraw  it 
that  it  will  demonstrate  the 
I  shall  vote  against  the  Ribicof 
ment. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICE 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  PresidAit,  this 
amendment  now  offered  follows  a  ceiling 
justly  introduced  by  the  Preside  it  on  the 
prices  of  meat  which  have  run  away, 
hence  the  freeze  in  this  an^endment 
would  adversely  affect  pricing 
raw  agricultural  products 
not  run  away — or  like  feed  graihs 
are  too  high  already,  as  the] 
meat,  milk  and  poultry 
would  tend  to  keep  them  at  these  high 
levels.  For  these  reasons,  at  tliis  time, 
my  vote  must  be  against  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Sena  tor  from 
Connecticut  ^Mr.  Ribicoff).  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  land  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleifc  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I 
that  the  Senator  from 
Bayh>  .  the  Senator  from 
BiDENn  the  Senator  from  Nevs^da 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from 
(Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
sissippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senajtor 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel  >,  the 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  , 
ator  from  Kentucky  (Mr 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Johnston),  the  Senaljor  from 
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South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovkrn)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annotmce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell) 
are  absent  on  oflBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey  ) ,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph),  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc<jOvern) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock), 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMENici ) .  the  Senators  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits  and  Mr.  Buckley)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
THtniMOND)  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke  i  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin) is  absent  on  oflBcial  committee  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwateh) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  5, 
nays  67,  as  follows: 

I  No.  72  Leg.) 
YEAS— 5 


Case 
Hart 

Abourezk 

Aiken 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Burdick 

Byrd. 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
ByrU.  Robert  C. 
Chiles 
Church 
Clark 
Cook 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Dole 

Dominick 
Eagleton 


Pastore 
Ribicoff 
NAYS— 67 

Ervln 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 

Griffin 

Ourney 

Hansen 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Helms 

Hniska 

Hughes 

Jackson 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McClure 

McGee 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Montoya 


Welcker 


Moss 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pearson 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Roth 

Sazbe 

Schwelker 

Scott.  Pa. 

Scott,  Va. 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Txinney 

WlUlams 

Young 
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Mathias 
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So  Mr.  RiBicoFF's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  has  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  1975)  to 
amend  the  emergency  loan  program  im- 
der  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; asked  a  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Poage,  Mr. 
Stubblefield,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Berg- 
land,  Mr.  Teague  of  California,  Mr. 
Wampler,  and  Mr.  Goodling  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


AMENDMENT  OF  CONSOLIDATED 
FARM  AND  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  1975. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure) laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
announcing  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  1975)  to  amend  the  emergency 
loan  program  under  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  requesting  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  upon  its  amendments  and 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  McGov- 
ERN,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr. 
Dole,  and  Mr.  Bellmon  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
MEAT  INSPECTION  ACT  AND  THE 
POULTRY  PRODUCTS  INSPEC- 
TION ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  1021)  to  amend 
section  301  of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Act,  as  amended,  and  section  5  of 
the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act,  as 
amended,  so  as  to  increase  from  50  to 
80  per  centum  the  amount  that  may  be 
paid  as  the  Federal  Government's  share 
of  the  costs  of  any  cooperative  meat  or 
poultry  inspection  program  carried  out 
by  any  State  under  such  sections,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  strike  out  lines  17  and  18  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  4.  The  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of 
1970  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
203  the  following  new  section : 
"I  203A.    Rollback  of  raw  agricultural  com- 
modity prices 

"Immediately  following  the  enactment  of 
this  section,  the  President  shall  issue  an  or- 
der stabilizing  the  prices  of  raw  agricultural 
commodities  at  levels  not  greater  than  the 
highest  levels  prevailing  for  any  such  com- 
modity on  April  2,  1973. 

"If  no  transactions  occurred  Involving  the 
sale  of  any  such  commodity  the  level  estab- 
lished under  this  section  shall  be  the  highest 
applicable  level  on  the  nearest  previous  date 
in  which  such  transactions  did  occur.  As 
used  In  this  section,  the  term  'raw  agricul- 
tural commodities'  means  commodities  (in- 
cluding livestock  to  be  slaughtered)  which 
are  used  for  human  and  animal  consump- 
tion." 

Sec.  5.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
three  sections  of  this  Act  shall  become 
effective  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
which  begins  July  1. 1973. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  .this  is 
basically  the  same  amendment  we  just 
voted  on,  except  that  instead  of  having  a 
rollback  to  January  2,  1973,  it  freezes 
agricultural  products  as  of  today,  April  2, 
1973. 

The  same  arguments  that  were  made 
on  the  previous  amendment  pertain.  I 
see  no  necessity  for  spending  any  more 
of  the  Senate's  time  in  arguing  further 
on  this  amendment. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  10- 
minute  limitation  on  this  amendment, 
the  time  to  be  allocated  as  heretofore. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  An 
amendment  to  the  amendment  is  not  in 
order  imtil  the  time  on  the  amendment 
has  been  used  or  yielded  back. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  subject 
to  that  understanding. 

Mr.  (7URTIS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  is  in  order.  The  clerk  will 
state  the  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  is 
as  follows: 

lu  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff),  In- 
sert the  following: 

The  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  203  the 
following  new  section: 
"§  203A.  Six-month  freeze 

"Immediately  upon  the  enactment  of  this 
section,  the  President  shall  issue  an  order 
stabilizing  prices  (including  prices  of  raw 
agricultural  products),  rents,  wages,  salaries. 
Interest  rates,  and  dividends  for  a  period  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section.  •    •   • 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
make  my  statement  in  a  couple  of  min- 
utes. 

This  amendment  is  similar  to  the  one 
offered  by  Senator  Proxmire  last  week, 
which  I  supported  and  some  37  Senators 
supported,  which  would  mandate  a  freeze 
right  across  the  board,  freezing  every- 
thing— prices,  wages,  interest,  rents — for 
a  period  of  6  months. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  witnessing 
now  in  the  administration's  effort  to  deal 
with  the  No.  1  issue  facing  this  Nation — 
inflation — is  a  piecemeal  effort  to  try  to 
cope  with  Inflation. 

Last  week,  the  President  announced  a 
freeze  on  meat  prices.  This  is  only  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg  as  far  as  inflation  is 
concerned  and  I  suggest  that  the  time 
has  come  to  have  a  freeze  right  across  the 
board,  while  we  ascertain  the  right 
coiu^se  to  follow  In  bringing  about  some 
kind  of  price-wage  stabilization  in  this 
country. 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  now  going 
through  a  drastic  cycle  of  inflation. 
Tremendous  inflation  has  occurred  in 
the  area  of  food  prices.  This  will  serve  as 
the  kind  of  catalytic  agent  that  will  set 
off  another  round  of  inflation — what  the 
economists  refer  to  as  cost-push  Inflation. 
Cost-push  Inflation,  as  opposed  to  classi- 
cal inflation,  thrives  when  big  labor  and 
big  industry  can  set  the  price-wage  pat- 
tern for  the  country.  It  is  obvious  that 
imless  we  have  some  kind  of  freeze  now, 
in  the  next  go-round  between  labor  and 
management  we  are  going  to  witness 
heavy  increase  In  wages  in  order  to  offset 
the  Increasingly  high  cost  of  living,  as 
evidenced  by  what  has  happened  In  the 
food  sector. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  understand  that 
the  amendment  of  my  colleague  from 
Washington  includes  something  that  I 
have  always  maintained  was  almost  the 
heart  of  inflation — interest  rates.  I  un- 
derstand that  this  amendment  does  in- 
clude interest  rates. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

May  I  say  on  this  point,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— and  I  am  glad  that  my  colleague 
mentioned  this — we  are  witnessing  a  re- 


run, like  an  old  movie,  a  late  movie  on 
Saturday  night  on  television.  The  sce- 
nario is  clear.  In  1969  and  1970  we 
watched  the  same  syndrome — inflation, 
tight  money,  high  Interest  rates,  unem- 
ployment. 

The  reason  why  the  stock  market  has 
been  going  down  is  that  investors  see  an 
administration  depending  on  the  classic 
monetarist  approach  to  inflation,  think- 
ing that  you  can  control  prices  by  the 
control  of  the  money  supply,  that  tight 
money  and  high  interest  rates  will  bring 
prices  down.  What  that  means  is  that 
you  can  only  bring  about  a  solution  to 
the  problem  by  creating  a  recession.  I 
know  nothing  about  economics  and  do 
not  claim  to;  but  I  have  been  an  observ- 
er of  thio  scene  for  a  long  time  now. 
and  it  is  obvious  that  the  scenario,  the 
pattern,  that  is  being  followed  here  is 
one  that  is  going  to  lead  to  a  recession. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  is  the 
only  sensible  approach.  As  we  travel 
around  the  country  and  talk  to  people, 
we  And  that  the  American  people  are  fed 
up  with  the  piecemeal  approach.  I  say  It 
is  high  time  that  we  make  this  funda- 
mental move. 

I  am  confldent  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  adopt  such  an  amend- 
ment in  connection  with  the  economic 
stabilization  bill  that  Is  now  pending. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  First,  I  commend  the 
Senator  for  coming  forward  with  this 
amendment.  The  pattern  he  refers  to  is 
clearly  directed  toward  the  classical 
form  of  Inflation.  It  is  not  working,  and 
It  Is  not  going  to  work  In  this  kind  of 
cost-push  inflation. 

Last  week,  when  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  offered  his  6- 
month  freeze,  I  voted  against  it.  At  the 
time,  I  questioned  whether  a  temporary 
freeze  would  do  more  than  defer  the 
general  Increase  In  prices  for  a  period  of 
time,  and  then  result  In  accentuating  the 
price  rise  after  the  freeze  ended.  How- 
ever, since  the  Senate  on  Senator  Prox- 
mire's  amendment,  the  President  has  in- 
voked a  freeze  on  meat  products. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Only. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Only.  So  it  is  clear  now 
that  the  President,  will  select  out  cer- 
tain farm  commodities,  while  blinking 
at  the  price  rise  everywhere  else.  I  can 
see  no  justification  for  freezing  meat 
prices  in  the  name  of  controlling  infla- 
tion, while  doing  nothing  about  the  gen- 
eral increase  in  prices  all  across  the 
board.  So,  in  the  wake  of  President 
Nixon's  action.  I  am  going  to  support  the 
Jackson  amendment  tWs  time.  I  think  It 
is  called  for.  In  view  of  the  discrimina- 
tory action  taken  by  the  President  last 
week.  I  wanted  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin to  know  why  I  am  voting  for  the 
amendment  now,  when  I  could  not  vote 
for  it  earlier. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wish  to  ask  a  question 
about  the  amendment.  Does  it  apply  to 
imported  food  and  food  Intended  for  ex- 
port? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  does  not. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the 
that  in  most  European 
are  retailing  for  twice  as 
are  in  the  United  States,  and 
is  frozen  here,  they  can  buy 
we  have  and  double  the  price 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not 
control  imports. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  My  question  is 
ence  to  exports. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not 
apply  it  to  exports.  That 
whole  question  of  strengthen 
lar  and  trying  to  provide  a 
ance  pavments  and  trade. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  fact 
not   apply   to   imports  meaijs 
would  buy  more  American 
is  a  practical  idea.  It  worked 
when  there  was  a  freeze 

Mr.  AHCEN.  If  the  Senatot 
the  foreign  agi  icultural  report 
Ing  which  compares  the 
all  important  foods  in  foreigfi 
and  the  prices  here,  the 
that  in  most  countries  in 
Italy,  England,  Germany, 
Holland.  Belgium,  and  all 
European  countries — the 
higher  for  retail  meats  than 
United  States.  In  Canada  ii 
identical    with    the    price 
chooses  Ottawa  and 
Washington.  Japan  is  much 
we  are. 

If  you  freeze  the  price  and 
ask  for  more — well,  maybe 
amendment  does  cover  lumber 
not  know  what  the  result  wi 
freeze  the  price  of  lumber 
$300  a  thousand  here  when 
ing  to  pay  $800  a  thousand, 
know  if  it  covers  that  or  not 
we  will  suffer. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr. 
great  respect  for  the  Senator 
mont.   Obviously   he   is 
minor  part  of  the  problem.  Th^ 
this  body  must  face  is 
going  to  take  some  serious 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  had 
of  failures  after  another  in 
economic  stabilization.  I 
a  serious  step.  It  i^s  one  we 
taken  before  and  it  is  absolu 
sary  in  order  to  protect  the 
the  dollar  and  in  order  to 
economic  recession. 

The  alternative   to   this 
President,  would  be  monetarj' 
and  monetary  controls 
we  are  going  through  the  w 
will  have  a  recession  to  solve 
lem  of  inflation. 

Between  January  20,  1969, 
15,   1971—1  believe  that  is 
the  monetary  school  of 
vailed. 

The  President  recognized  on 
1971  that  monetai-y  controls 
The  monetarist  approach  di< 
inflation  and  since  then  we 
half-hearted  efforts  in  phase 
and  phase  III.  What  triggered 
devaluation  was  phase  III 
ers   of   Eurodollars   came   to 
elusion  that  the  United  Stati 
going  to  get  tough  about 
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are  dealing  not  only  with  the  integrity 
of  the  dollar  but  also  with  the  situation 
in  which  the  life  savings  of  millions  of 
Americans  are  being  eroded  at  a  pace  un- 
precedented in  American  economic  his- 
tory. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  do  not  mandate 
this  freeze  we  are  inviting  a  recession, 
just  as  surely  as  God  made  little  green 
apples. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  to  me 
this  is  an  issue  of  guts,  guts,  guts.  The 
time  has  come  when  we  should  stop  blam- 
ing one  another  for  the  situation:  the 
time  has  come  when  we  should  stop  talk- 
ing about  the  situation;  and  I  believe  the 
time  is  here  when  we  should  do  some- 
thing about  the  situation.  The  only  way 
to  bring  a  halt  to  the  rise  in  prices  is  a 
freeze  across  the  board.  That  is  wh^it  this 
amendment  does  and  I  am  going  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  accert 
and  support  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  with  enthusiasm. 
The  voices  of  the  housewives  of  America 
will  not  be  denied.  They  seek  leadership 
from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  fiom 
Washington,  of  which  I  am  a  cosronsor, 
will  finally  do  the  job  and  provide  wage 
and  price  controls  across  the  board  in- 
cluding raw  agricultural  products.  Then, 
we  can  really  put  a  lid  on  inflation  and 
let  the  people  of  this  country  start  living 
with  some  chance  of  economic  secuiity. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  vote  for  the 
Jackson  amendment.  I  have  offered  my 
two  amendments  to  rollback  or  freeze 
food  prices  in  an  effort  to  make  the  Sen- 
ate aware  of  the  crisis  facing  this  Na- 
tion's families  each  time  they  go  grocery 
shopping.  Their  wages  are  restricted,  in- 
terest rates  are  rising  and  more  than 
anything  else  food  prices  are  skyrocket- 
ing. The  Jackson-Ribicoff-Nelson-Prox- 
mire  amendment  would  be  fair  to  all 
levels  of  society.  It  would  mean  that  no 
single  person,  from  the  farmer  to  the 
factory  worker  would  be  penalized.  It  is 
incumbent  on  the  Senate  to  act  affirm- 
atively now. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
iiiuch  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  If  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  same  report  from  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Committee  to  which 
I  referred  will  show  clearly  that  the  rate 
of  Inflation  on  food  prices  in  the  United 
States  has  been  far  less  than  in  most 
other  so-called  vantage  countries  of  the 
world.  It  has  been  less  here. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Obviously,  there  are  in 
equities  that  have  to  be  resolved.  There 
should  be  adjustments.  But  all  I  am  say- 
ing is  that  we  have  fooled  around  here 
since  1969  and  all  we  have  had  is  more 
inflation  and  more  recession,  a  growing 
level  of  unemployment,   and   I  submit 


very  respectfully  to  this  body  that  un- 
less we  take  drastic  action,  action  that 
win  somehow  shock  tlils  economy  into 
stability,  we  will  not  get  far  with  our  eco- 
nomic problems. 

We  were  assured  when  phase  m 
started  that  this  would  solve  the  prob- 
lem. Only  a  short  time  after  phase  III 
begran  we  had  a  devaluation  of  the  dol- 
lar. Now  we  have  an  admission  that 
something  should  be  done  about  prices 
when  the  President  froze  the  price  of 
meat.  He  has  just  touched  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg  and  we  have  the  whole  iceberg  to 
deal  with.  The  piecemeal  approach  will 
not  work. 

I  submit  that  now  is  the  time  to  move 
decisively  in  this  area  of  economic  sta- 
i  ilization  before  it  is  too  late  to  act  at  all 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  fully  in  accord 
vith  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington.  I  think  it  is.  as  the  distin- 
era  hed  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  said, 
ad  to  put  It  another  way.  time  to  fish  or 
cut  bait,  time  to  do  something  or  let 
events  take  their  course,  and  the  sooner 
we  do  it.  the  better  off  we  will  be.  and 
csrtainly  the  better  off  the  coimtry  will 
ce. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  is  remaining  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  1  minute  re- 
maining and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
has  13  minutes  remaining. 

Mr. 'CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  accepted  the  amendment  as 
an  amendment  to  his  amendment — that 
the  time  had  expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  were  ordered  on  the  Ribicoff 
amendment  and.  therefore,  it  would  re- 
quire unanimous  consent  to  modify  the 
am.endment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  a 
sirriple  bill  dealing  with  one  subject,  the 
financial  arrangement  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  States  on  meat 
inspection. 

I  hope,  whatever  merits  there  may  be 
to  a  freeze  across  the  board,  the  Senate 
will  vote  on  it  at  a  time  when  it  is  ger- 
mane, when  there  have  been  some  hear- 
ings on  it,  when  we  have  had  the  benefit 
of  the  leadership  from  the  committee 
that  would  have  jurisdiction  of  such  leg- 
islation. Mr.  President,  I  think  we  at  least 
ought  to  have  a  printed  copy  of  It. 

The  economy  of  the  United  States  Is 
not  simple.  It  Is  complex.  Oratory  can 
sound  good,  but  we  can  throw  a  monkey 
wrench  into  the  machinery. 

I  say,  in  the  interest  of  knowing  what 
we  are  doing,  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  there  ought  to  be  an  across-the- 
board  freeze  or  rollback  sho'Ud  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  when  a  bill  comes 
before  this  body  after  hearings  have  been 
had  and  when  it  is  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  committee  having  appropriate  jur- 
isdiction. 

Therefore,  I  hope,  regardless  of  what 
the  opinion  of  Senators  may  be  on  the 
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issue,  they  do  not  put  it  on  the  pending 
measure. 

If  my  understanding  of  the  debate  is 
correct,  the  Senate  has  already  voted  on 
this  issue  as  an  amendment  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act,  and  defeated  it 
52  to  36,  or  some  such  niunber.  Why  add 
it  here,  when  the  proposal  is  not  even 
printed  and  there  have  been  no  hearings 
on  it? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  if  the 
other  side  is.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  1  minute  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  occurs  on  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Washington 
to  the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Cormecticut.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEN),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Huddle - 
ETON) ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mc<jovern),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell)  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non) would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Dom- 
ENici),  the  Senators  from  New  York 
(Mr.  jAviTs  and  Mr.  Buckley)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  official  business. 

The  Senator  frohi  Arizona  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin) is  absent  on  official  committee  busi- 
ness. 
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Also,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Gold  water)  is  necessarily  absent.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  and  the  Sen- 
tor  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  aimounced — yeas  37, 
nays  39.  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 37 

Aboiirezk 

Pulbright 

Montoya 

Allen 

Hart 

Moss 

Bentsen 

Hartke 

Muskle 

Bible 

Hathaway 

Nelson 

Burdlck 

Hughes 

Nunn 

Byrd. 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Hnrry  P., 

Jr.     Kennedy 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Magnuson 

Rlblcofl 

Case 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Chiles 

McClellan 

Symington 

Church 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Clark 

Mclntyre 

Williams 

Eagleton 

Metcalf 
NAYS— 39 

Aiken 

Pong 

Percy 

Baker 

Oriffln 

Roth 

Bartlett 

Gumey 

Sax  be 

Beall 

Hansen 

Schweiker 

Bellmon 

Hatfleld 

Scott.  Pa. 

Bennett 

Helms 

Scott.  Va. 

Brock 

Hruska 

Sparkman 

Cook 

Johnston 

Stafford 

Cotton 

Long 

Stevens 

Curtis 

Mathlas 

Taft 

Dole 

McClure 

Tunney 

Domlnlck 

Packwood 

Welcker 

Ervln 

Pearson 

Young 

NOT  VOTING— 24 

Bayb 

Fannin 

Javits 

Blden 

Goldwater 

McGovern 

Brooke 

Gravel 

Mondale 

Buckley 

Haskell 

PeU 

Cannon 

Hollings 

Randolph 

Cranston 

Huddleston 

Stennis 

Domenlcl 

Humphrey 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Inouye 

Tower 

So  Mr.  Jackson's  amendment  to  the 
Ribicoff  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  . 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table 
the  motion  to  reconsider.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
rejected.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Deleware  (Mr. 


BiDEN),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  F'ulbright)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
lings), the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Huddleston)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado   (Mr.  Haskell) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater), 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMENici).  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Buckley)  .  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  axe  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin) is  absent  on  official  committee  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Beall)  is  detsiined  on  official  business. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  39, 
nays  35,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 39 

Aiken 

Grlffln 

Percy 

Baker 

Gurney 

Roth 

Bartlett 

Hansen 

Saxbe 

Bellmon 

Hatfleld 

Schweiker 

Bennett 

Helms 

Scott,  Pa. 

Brock 

Hruska 

Scott,  Va. 

Cook 

Javits 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Johnston 

Stafford 

Curtis 

Long 

Stevens 

Dole 

Mathlas 

Taft 

Domlnlck 

McClure 

Tunney 

Ervln 

Packwood 

Welcker 

Pong 

Pearson 
NATS— 36 

Yoimg 

Abourezk 

Eagleton 

Metcalf 

Allen 

Hart 

Montoya 

Bentsen 

Hartke 

Moss 

Bible 

Hathaway 

Nelson 

Burdlck 

Hughes 

Nunn 

Byrd. 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Harry  P. 

Jr.    Kennedy 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Magnuson 

Ribicoff 

Case 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Chiles 

McCleUan 

Symington 

Church 

McGee 

Talmadge ' 

Clark 

Mclntyre 

Williams 

NOT  VOTING— 26 

Bayh 

Cranston 

Gravel 

Beall 

Domenicl 

Haskell 

Biden 

Eastland 

Hollings 

Brooke 

Faunin 

Huddleston 

Buckley 

Pulbright 

Humphrey 

Cannon 

Goldwater 

Inouye 
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McGovern 

Mondale 
Muskle 


Pell 

Randolph 

Stennis 


Tl  lurmond 
T(  wer 


h 


In  ilana 
De'  aware 


.  The  ques- 

amend- 

Jonnecticut 

and  nays 
clerk  will 

he  roll. 

announce 

(Mr. 

(Mr. 

Nevada 

from  Cali- 

Sinator  from 

Ihe  Senator 

Senator 

Ho4lings),  the 

HUDDLE- 

Miniiesota  (Mr. 
fr>m  Hawaii 
irom  South 
Senator 
) . and  the 
^iasKIE)  are 


iron 


tie 


So  Mr.  Griffin's  motion  to  lay  Mr. 
Jackson's  amendment  on  th°  table  was 
agi-  ei  t  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI  i 
tion  recurs  on  agreeing  to 
ment  of  the  Senator  from 

(Mr.   RiBICOFF). 

On  this  question  the  yea<i 
have  been  ordered,  and  thi 
ca'l  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
that   the   Senator   from 
Bayh  ) ,  the  Senator  from 
BiiEN ' .     the     Senator     f 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator 
f ornia  ( Mr.  Cranston  ) .  the 
Mississippi  i  Mr.  Eastland  ' , 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel), 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Senator   from   Kentucky    (J 
STON  • ,  the  Senator  from 
Humphrey),  the  Senator 
(Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator 
Dakota   (Mr.  McGovern)  , 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondai^ 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskeli  )  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  Mr.  Pell) 
are  absent  on  official  business 

I  also  announce  that  the 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is 
cause  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  frpm  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  would  vote  " 

I  further  announce  that, 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  would  vote 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr 
the    Senator    from    New 
DoKENicD,  the  Senator  from 
(Mr.  Buckley),  the  Senator 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond), 
ator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
sarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from 
Brooke  >  is  absent  L  y  leave  of 
on  ofiBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona 
NiN )  is  absent  on  official 
ness. 

If   present   and   voting,    tlie 
from  Arizona  <Mr.  Goldwatep 
Senator  from  South  Carolina 
mono)  would  each  vote  "nay. 

The   result   was   announce^ 
nays  75,  as  follows: 


Pastore 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Beau 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Brock 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Case 


[No.  75  Leg.) 

YEAS— 2 

Rlbicoff 

NAYS — 75 

Chiles 

Church 

Clark 

Cook 

Cotton 

Ciirtls 

Dole 

E>omlntck 

Eagleton 

Ervln 

Fong 

Pulbrlght 

Griffin 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Hart 
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Se  nator  from 
absent  be- 


fr)m 
y^a.' 
if  present 
Minnesota 
nay." 
that  the 
G^ldwater)  , 
(Mr. 
New  Yoik 
1  rom  South 
the  Sen- 
are  neces- 


Mi  !XiC0 


ard 


Massach  isetts  (Mr. 
the  Senate 

(Mr.  Fan- 
comi<iittee  busi- 

Senator 

>  and  the 

Mr.  Thur- 

[ — yeas   2, 


Ha)  tke 
Hal  field 
Ha  haway 
Helms 
Hn  iska 
Hu  [hes 
Jac  £son 
Ja\  its 
Jot  nston 
Kei  inedy 
Loi  g 

Ma  [nuson 
Ma  isfleld 
Ma  hlas 
Mci  nellan 
Mci  ;iure 


McGee 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Montoya 

Moss 

Nelson 

Nunn 

I  ackwood 

Pearson 

Percy 


Bayh 

Biden 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Cannon 

Cranston 

Domenicl 

Eastland 


Pro.xmlre 

Randolph 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott.  Pa. 

Scott,  Va. 

Sparlunan 

Stafford 

Stevens 


Stevenson 

Symington 

Tart 

Talmadge 

Tunney 

Weicker 

Williams 

Young 


NOT  VOTING — 23 


Fannin 

Goldwater 

Gravel 

Haskell 

Hollings 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 


McGovern 

Mondale 

Muskle 

PeU 

Stennis 

Thiirmond 

Tower 


So  Mr.  RiBicoFF's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  actively 
supported  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of 
1968.  It  was  a  good  law  and  still  is.  I 
have  opposed  and  will  continue  to 
oppose  amendments  which  would  weaken 
it,  but  as  with  any  program  there  is 
always  room  for  improvement.  Last  year 
the  law  was  amended  to  permit  the 
custom  slaughter  of  animals  by  their 
owners  for  their  own  use.  That  legislation 
was  made  necessary  by  incorrect  assump- 
tions in  the  regulations  issued  under  the 
law,  for  it  was  never  intended  that  live- 
stock owners  be  deprived  of  this  privilege. 
Now,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis*  has  introduced  S.  1021  which 
I  am  proud  to  cosponsor.  It  will  further 
refine  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  by  pro- 
viding an  increase  in  the  Federal  as- 
sistance for  State  meat  inspection  pro- 
grams which  operate  under  regulations 
that  are  certified  "equal  to"  the  Federal 
regulations  required  by  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act.  This  increased  assistance  will 
provide  incentives  for  States  to  continue 
their  own  programs  instead  of  bowing  to 
the  provisions  of  the  present  law  which 
make  it  more  attractive  for  them  to  drop 
their  own  systems  and  let  the  Federal 
Government  pay  100  percent  of  the 
inspection  costs. 

INCENTIVES    TO    STATES 

The  bill  would  increase  the  maximum 
Federal  share  for  the  operation  of  a 
State  meat  and  poultry  inspection  pro- 
gram from  50  to  80  percent.  It  is  not  my 
general  policy  to  support  such  major  in- 
creases in  Federal  program  costs;  how- 
ever, in  this  case  such  a  step  makes  good 
sense  on  several  counts. 

LONG-TERM    SAVINGS 

First,  and  most  important,  it  would 
save  the  Federal  Government  the  differ- 
ence between  paying  up  to  80  percent 
of  some  State  program  costs  and  the 
100  percent  of  the  costs  that  would  be 
incurred  if  the  States  simply  gave  up  and 


handed  the  program  over  to  Federal 
administration. 

As  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clifford 
Hardin  stated  in  a  letter  to  Chairman 
Talmadge  on  a  basically  identical  bill  in 
the  92d  Congress: 

On  the  basis  of  44  "equal  to"  states,  total 
state  inspection  costs  during  fiscal  year  1972 
are  estimated  at  $53.2  million.  The  Federal 
share  of  this,  under  the  50-50  formula,  will 
be  $26.6  million.  Under  the  proposed  80-20 
formula.  Federal  costs  would  be  $42.6  mil- 
lion— an  increase  of  $16.0  million,  but  con- 
siderably less  than  the  cost  of  100  percent 
funding  that  will  be  required  if  States  begin 
to  terminate  their   inspection  programs. 

REDUCED  FEDERAL  INVOLVEMENT 

Second,  I  believe  it  is  important  for 
States  to  continue  to  be  involved  in  this 
field.  Meat  and  poultry  production  is 
largely  under  State  jurisdiction,  and  the 
State  personnel  have  developed  a  close 
understanding  of  the  operations  within 
their  areas  and  have  established  good 
working  relationships  with  the  people 
involved  in  them.  I  also  believe  it  is  im- 
portant to  hold  down  programs  which 
would  increase  the  number  of  Federal 
employees.  The  Federal  bureaucracy  has 
a  tendency  to  grow,  perpetuate  itself,  and 
drift  away  from  the  basis  purposes  of  the 
laws  it  administers;  and,  with  the  in- 
creasing emphasis  being  given  to  ex- 
panding the  authority  of  State  and  local 
governments,  it  seems  preferable  that 
any  question  of  program  expansion  and 
Federal  personnel  increases  be  settled  in 
favor  of  strengthened  authority  for  the 
States  rather  than  Washington. 

PREVIOUS  APPROVAL 

I  firmly  support  S.  1021  as  In  the  in- 
terests of  better  government.  This  pro- 
posal passed  the  Senate  with  unanimous 
approval  during  the  92d  Congress,  and 
I  urge  that  it  again  be  approved  and  sent 
to  the  House.  Its  early  enactment  into 
law  will  be  a  major  help  to  the  meat  and 
poultry  inspection  systems  which  pro- 
tect the  American  public  in  44  States 
which  have  programs  with  standards 
equal  to  the  Federal  program  under  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  of  1968. 

The  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
has  passed  a  resolution  which  endorses 
this  legislation,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  that  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Resolution 

Whereas,  the  meat  and  poultry  Inspection 
program  In  Kansas  and  many  other  states 
has  been  certified  as  "equal  to"  the  federal 
program;  and 

Whereas,  the  livestock  and  meat  Industry 
in  Kansas  feels  very  strongly  that  all  state 
Inspected  and  passed  meat  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts should  not  be  denied  movement  In  In- 
terstate commerce;    and 

Whereas,  state  Inspected  plants  are  small 
and  widely  scattered  throughout  the  state, 
necessitating  considerable  travel  and  ex- 
penses In  their  Inspection;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  more  economical  for  the  fed- 
eral government  to  have  state  participation 
in  meat  and  poultry  Inspection  programs 
rather  than  solely  a  federal  Inspection  pro- 
gram: 

Therefore,  we  the  members  of  the  Kansas 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  do  hereby  request 
that  the  members  of  Congress  from  the  State 
of  Kansas: 

1.  Support  federal  legislation  which  per- 
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mits  the  Interstate  movement  of  state  in- 
spected and  passed  meat  and  poultry  car- 
casses, parts  thereof,  and  meat  and  poultry 
food  products;  and 

2  Support  federal  legislation  which  au- 
thorizes tbe  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  provide  at  least  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  financing  of  state-federal  meat 
and  poultry  inspection  programs. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh).  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Biden),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston)  .  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
ston) ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis »  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Hotuphrey)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater), 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Do- 
menici)  .  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley)  .  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond),  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin) is  absent  on  official  committee  busi- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  74, 

nays  3.  as  follows: 

[No.  76  Leg.] 

YEAS— 74 

Aiken  Brock  Cook 

Allen  Burdlck  Cotton 

Baker  Byrd,  Curtis 

Bartlett  Harry  F..  Jr.  Dole 

Beall  Byrd.  Robert  C.  Dominick 

Bellmon  Case  Eagleton 

Bennett  Chiles  Ervin 

Bentsen  Church  Fong 

Bible  Clark  Fulbrlght 


Griffin 

Mansfield 

Rlbicoff 

Gurney 

Mathlas 

Roth 

Hansen 

McCleUan 

Saxbe 

Hart 

McClure 

Schweiker 

Hartke 

McOee 

Scott,  Pa. 

Hatfield 

Mclntyre 

Scott,  Va. 

Hathaway 

Montoya 

Sparkman 

Helms 

Moss 

Stafford 

Hruska 

Nelson 

Stevens 

Hughes 

Nunn 

Symington 

Jackson 

Packwood 

Taft 

Javlts 

Pastore 

Talmadge 

Johnston 

Pearson 

Tunney 

Kennedy 

Percy 

Weicker 

Long 

Proxmlre 

WUliams 

Magnuson 

Randolph 
NAYS— 3 

Young 

Abourezk 

Metcalf 

Stevenson 

NOT  VOTING- 

-23 

Bayh 

Fannin 

McGovern 

Biden 

Goldwater 

Mondale 

Brooke 

Gravel 

Muskie 

Buckley 

Haskell 

Pell 

Cannon 

Hollings 

Stennis 

Cranston 

Huddleston 

Thurmond 

Domenicl 

Humphrey 

Tower 

.  Eastland 

Inouye 

ord  be  kept  open  for  an  additional  week, 
until  April  9,  1973,  for  eulogies  to  former 
Senator  Gillette. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENTS  TO  1973  SESSION  OF 
THE  CONFERENCE  ON  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  DISARMAMENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
appoints  the  following  Senators  to  the 
1973  session  of  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament :  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore >,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  ( Mr.  Muskie  i  ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abou- 
rezk), the  Senator  from  New  York  <Mr. 
Javits),  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Dominick). 


So  the  bill  (S.  1021)   was  passed,  as 
follows: 

3.  1021 
An  act  to  amend  section  301  of  the  Federal 
Meat    Inspection   Act.    as    amended,    and 
section  5  of  the  Poultry  Products  Inspec- 
tion  Act,   as  amended,  so   as   to   mcrease 
from   50   to  80  per  centum  the  amount 
that  may  be  paid  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's share  of  the  costs  of  any  coopera- 
tive meat  or  poultry  Inspection  program 
carried  out  by  any  State  under  such  sec- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That   the 
second  sentence  of  paragraph  (3)  of  section 
b01(ai   of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act, 
as     amended      (21     U.S.C.     661(a)(3)),     is 
amended  by  striking  out   "50  per  centum" 
and   Inserting  in  lieu   thereof  "80  per  cen- 
tum". 

Sec.  2.  The  second  sentence  of  paragraph 
(3)  of  section  5(a)  of  the  Poultry  Products 
In.spectlon  Act,  sis  amended  (21  U.S.C.  454 
(a)(3)).  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "50 
per  centum"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"80  per  centum". 

Sec.  3.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide further  for  cooperation  with  States  In 
administr.itlon  and  enforcement  of  certain 
Federal  laws"  (Public  Law  87-718)  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph at  the  end  thereof: 

"The  percentage  of  the  total  cost  of  any 
cooperative  arrangement  for  meat  or  poultry 
inspection  purposes  to  be  contributed  to  any 
State  by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  shall 
be  equal  to  the  highest  percentage  contrib- 
uted to  any  State  under  section  301(a)(3) 
of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  In  the 
case  of  a  cooperative  arrangement  for  meat 
Inspection  or  the  highest  percentage  con- 
tributed to  any  State  under  section  5(a) 
(3)  of  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act 
in  the  case  of  a  cooperative  arrangement  for 
poultry  Inspection." 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  which  begins  July   1,   1973. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  EULOGIES 
TO  FORMER  SENATOR  GILLETTE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  rec- 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre.sident. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  var- 
ious nominations  on  the  calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  first  nomination. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre.sident. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  tlie  nominations  v.-ill  be  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


DEPARTME^T  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCA- 
TION, AND  WELFARE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Charles  C.  Edwards,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  H.  Kolberg.  of  Maryland, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  considered 
and  confirmed. 
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NOMINATIONS  PLACED  AN  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DES  S 

The  legislative  clerk  proceec  ed  to  read 
sundry  nominations  placed  on  the  Sec 
retary's  desk  in  the  Air  Force  pnd  in  the 
Navy. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  and  coqflrmed  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI^.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  wi  1  be  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  blocj 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr. 
I  ask  that  the  President  be  _. 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of 
nations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICErI.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  bs  so  noti- 
fied. 


President, 
mediately 
the  nomi- 


tie 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSICJn 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
return  to  the  consideration  of 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  . 
resumed  the  consideration  of 
business. 


President, 

Senate 

eglslative 


the 


PROGRAM 


]  'resident, 
follows: 
:45  a.m. 
designees 
standing 
be  rec- 
15  min- 
Eagle- 
Mr. 


aji 
ID 


w:U 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr. 
the  program  for  tomorrow  Is 

The  Senate  will  convene  at 
After  the  two  leaders  or  their 
have  been  recognized  under  the 
order,  the  following  Senators 
ognized,  each  for  not  to  exceec 
utes  and  in  the  order  stated : 
TON,   Mr.   RiBicoFF,   Mr.  DoMEkici, 
Thurmond,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byri 

At  the  hour  of  12  o'clock  noon  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  cons  ideration 
of  the  Presidential  veto  messaf  e 
will  be  2  hours  of  debate,  equall; ' 
and  the  vote  on  overriding 
dent's  veto  of  the  Vocational 
tation  Act  wiU  occur  at  2  o'clock 

Following  that,  the  Senate 
the  consideration  of  S.  800, 
bill.  The  question  will  be  on  th< 
ment  of  Mr.  Talmadge  (No.  73) , 
there  is  a  time  limitation.  There 
yea  and  nay  vote  on  that 
and  there  may  be  other  yea 
votes  on  other  amendments, 
passage  of  the  bill.  So  there 
and  nay  votes  tomorrow. 


will 
the 


ard 
wlU 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10:^  5  A.M 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  F  resident, 
If  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac  :ordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  th  e  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  l(j:45  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 
5:34  p.m.,  the  Senate  adjounied 
tomorrow.  April  3.  1973.  at  10:45 


NOMTNATIONS 


Executive  nomination  receive!  by  the 
Senate  on  March  30.  1973,  pm^uant  to 
the  order  of  March  29, 1973: 

Okpastment  or  State 

Graham  A.  Martin,  of  North  Ckrollna.  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  classjof  career 
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minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  2,  1973: 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
Lt.  Gen.  Onnond  R.  Simpson.  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  when  retired,  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  6233. 

District  op  Columbia  Commissioner 
Nomination 
Nomination  received  by  the  Senate  April  2. 
1973.  from  the    Commissioner   of   the    Dis- 
trict of  Columbia: 

District  op  Columbia.  Redevelopment 

Land  Agenct 
Alfred  P.  Love,  for  reappointment  as  a 
member  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Rede- 
velopment Land  Agency  for  a  term  of  5  years. 
effective  on  and  after  March  4.  1973,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  4(a)  of  Public 
Law  592,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2, 
1946,  as  amended. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  2,  1973: 

Department  op  Health,  Education, 
AND  Welfare 

Charles  C.  Edwards,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Department  of  IiABob 

William  H.  Kolberg,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  officers  for  temporary  ap- 
pointment in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  under  the 
provisions  of  chapter  839,  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code : 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Charles  A.  Veatch.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force,  Medical. 

Col.  Donald  N.  Vivian,  094-1 6-9350FR, 
Regular  Air  Force,  Medical. 

Col.  Evan  W.  Schear,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force,  Medical. 

Col.  Irby  B.  Jarvls,  Jr.,  455-22-5 156FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Benjamin  R.  Baker,  403-22-725 IFR. 
Regular  Air  Force,  Medical. 

Col.  Clifford  Schoeffler,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air   Force. 

Col.  David  B.  Easson.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR  (lieu- 
tenant colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Col.  David  O.  Williams.  Jr..  466-56-588 IFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Richard  C.  Bowman.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Clyde  P.  McClaln.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  George  R.  Quay,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  John  E.  Pitts.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Murphy  A.  Chesney,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force,  Medical. 

Col.  Gerald  J.  Post,  029-1 6-8496FR,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  Daniel  L.  Burkett.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Carl  D.  Peterson,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Erskine  Wlgley,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  Henry  B.  Stelllng.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    Felix    J.    Zanlewskl.    XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 


Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Cecil  E.  Knox.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  Kermlt  C.  Karerlcher,  356-lfr-8013PR 
Regiilar  Air  Force. 

Col.  Prank  G.  Barnes,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR  Rejr- 
ular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Don  D.  Plttman,  49&-14-944FR.  Reg. 
ular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Walter  D.  Reed.  485-14-€258FR.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  BohdsD  Danyllw.  047-12-«503FR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Foi  e. 

Col.  WlUUm  J.  Kelly.  XXX-XX-XXXXPR.  Reg- 
ular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Robert  A.  Rushworth,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  US 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Jack  I.  Posner.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  William  C.  Norrls,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Theodore  P.  Crlchton.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(lieutenant    colonel,    Regular    Air    Force) 
U.S.  Air  Force.  ' 

Col.  John  Kulpa.  Jr..  158-2a-2271FR 
(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  US 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Stanley  M.  Umstead,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PR  (lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force) 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

Col.  Thomas  H.  McMullen.  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 
(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  UB 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Gerald  K.  Hendricks,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Forced  US 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Lyle  W.  Cameron,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 
(major.  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force 

Col.  Jasper  A.  Welch,  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major.  Regular  Air  Force) .  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Col.    Charles    C.    Blanton.    XXX-XX-XXXXFR 

(major,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force 

Col.    Thomas    P.    Conlln,    XXX-XX-XXXXPR 

(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)    US 

Air  Force. 

Col.  Thomas  M.  Knoles  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
Regular  Air  Plrce. 

Col.  WUlum  H.  Splllers,  Jr.,  250-20-1 375FR 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  John  J.  Murphy,  047-1 4-75 14FR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Thomas  P.  Rew.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  James  P.  MuUlns.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Richard  T.  Drury.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR  (lieu- 
tenant colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Col.  PhlUip  N.  Larsen,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR  (lieu- 
tenant colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Col.  WmUm  D.  Gilbert,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 
(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Lynwood  E.  Clark.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Michael  J.  TashJUn.  XXX-XX-XXXXPR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Tedd  L.  Bishop.  237-34-651 7FR.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  Earl  G.  Peck.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR  (lieuten- 
ant  colonel,    Regular   Air   Force).   VS.   Air 
Col.  Lawrence  A.  Skantze.  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 
(major.  Regular  Air  Force) .  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Col.  Wayne  E.  Whitlatch,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Col.  Richard  N.  Cody.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR  (lieu- 
tenant colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Richard  G.  Collins.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Charles  D.  Youree,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 

(major.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Col.  Thomas  M.  Ryan,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 

(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S. 

Air  Force. 

Col.  Thomas  E.  Clifford,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S. 
Air  Force. 
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Col.  Malcolm  E.  Ryan,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 
(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Richard  E.  Merkllng.  557-2a-9153PR 
(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Col.  WUllam  R.  Yost,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major.  Regular  Air  Force),  VS.  Air  Force. 

Col.  James  E.  Mclnemey.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PR  (major,  Regular  Air  Force) .  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Col.  Carl  S.  MUler.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR  (major. 
Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Col.  James  L.  Brown.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR  (lieu- 
tenant colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Garry  A.  WUlard,  Jr..  246-3O-O908FR 
(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Andrew  P.  losue.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR  (lieu- 
tenant colonel,  Regular  Air  Force) .  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Robert  C.  Taylor.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Col.  John  S.  Pustay,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR  (major, 
Regular  Air  Force) .  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Col.  Benjamin  p.  Starr.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Donald  M.  Davis,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Charles  E.  Word.  41 7-22-1 376PR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  WUllam  R.  Nelson,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Billy  M.  Mlnter,  XXX-XX-XXXX2PR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Charles  E.  Shannon.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(lieutenant  colonel,  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

The  following  officers  for  temporary  ap- 
pointment in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  under  the 
provisions  of  chapter  839,  title  10  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Code : 

To  be  major  general 
Brig.    Gen.    Ralph    T.    Holland.    409-16- 
9472PR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Harold  L.  Price,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  W.  Morgan.  251-34- 
5787PR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  P.  Lukeman  119-01- 
8312PR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  G.  Cross,  Jr.,  492-01- 
5755FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Blllle  J.  McGarvey.  329-14- 
6629PR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Eugene  Q.  Steffes,  Jr.,  562-64- 
1024FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Herbert  A.  Lyon.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen.  William  R.  Hayes,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  M.  Schomnlng,  532-14 
3545PR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  E.  Paschal),  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  WUllam  A.  Dietrich,  445-14 
4963PR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jack  B.  Robblns,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Rhodes,  234-24-74 16PR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Ray  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  429-34- 
5852FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  WUllam  Y.  Smith,  431-28- 
7707FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Arnold  W.  Braswell,  438-22- 
3643FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen  John  H.  WUklns,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR, 
Regular  Air  Force,  Medical. 

Brig.  Gen.  Edmund  A.  Rafalko,  026-16- 
2078PR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  R.  Kern.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Ray  B.  Sltton,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen  Colin  C.  HamUton,  Jr..  239-26- 
3415PR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  P.  McNeff,  138-18- 
0859FR,  Regular  Air  Force 

Brig.  Gen.  Howard  P.  Smith,  Jr.,  255-24- 
3618FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 


Brig.    Gen.    Frank   J.    Simokaltls,    498-12- 
7282PR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  A.  Knight,  Jr..  461-24- 
9717FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    James   M.    Breedlove,    404-09- 
6241PR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  G.  Nunn,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.   Gen.  Lawrence  J.  Fleming,   391-16- 
4572PR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.   Howard   M.   Pish,   XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jeanne  M.  Holm,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Lester  T.  Kearney,  Jr.,  452-26- 
9273FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  KendaU  RusseU,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Alden  G.  Glauch,  370-03-89 14FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  P.  Mlnter,  Sr.,  257-16- 
6667PR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Herbert  J.  Gavin,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Andrew  B.  Anderson,  Jr.,  225-26- 
6387FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Eugene  P.  Tighe,  Jr.,  559-18- 
8235PR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Henry  Simon.  143-16-1 172FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen.  Slade  Nash.  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Travis  R.  McNeU,  46 7-20-01 53 FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  P.  Tlmble  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jack  Bellamy.  XXX-XX-XXXXPR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Harry  M.  Darmstandler.  309-18- 
5938PR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  WUbur  L.  Creech,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen.  Evan  W.  Rosencrans.  188-14- 
0620PR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Brent  Scowcroft.  XXX-XX-XXXXPR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Raymond  B.  Furlong,  178-20- 
8867PR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen.  BUly  J.  Ellis.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
Regular  Air  Force. 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force  to  the  grades  indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  chapter  835,  title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code  : 

7*0  be  major  general 
MaJ.  Gen.  George  J.  Keegan,  Jr..  006-16- 
2869PR     (brigadier     general,     Regular     Air 
Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Jack  K.  Gamble,  XXX-XX-XXXX  FR, 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Warren  D.  Johnson,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PR  (brigadier  general,  Regular  Air  Force), 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Ray  M.  Cole,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Poster  L.  Smith.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  US 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  James  A.  HUl.  283-1 8-0772FR 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Devol  Brett,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  W.  Morgan,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR  (brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force), 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Daniel  James,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PR  (brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force). 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Leroy  J.  Manor.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  G.  Cross.  Jr..  492-01- 
5755PR  (brigadier  general,  Regular  Air 
Force) .  U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Bryan  M.  Shotts.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR  (brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force), 
U.S.  Air  Force. 


MaJ.  Gen.  Lawrence  W.  Stelnkraus,  014-16- 
6306PR  (brigadier  general.  Regular  Air 
Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  W.  Pauly.  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 
(brigadier  general,  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  J.  Burns.  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 
(brigadier  general,  RegiUar  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Lew  Allen,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  WUllam  J.  Evans,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(brigadier  general,  RegiUar  Air  Force).  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Salvador  E.  Felices,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PR  (brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force). 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Bryce  Poe  U,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  James  D.  Hughes,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 
(brigadier  general,  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Lt.  Gen.  Richard  H.  EUU.  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

7*0  be  brigadier  general 
Brig.  Gen.  Harold  R.  Vague,   XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR    (colonel.   Regular  Air  Force).   U.S.   Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Prank  J.  Simokaltls,  498-12- 
7282PR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force) .  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Lester  T.  Kearney.  Jr..  452-26- 
9273FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  B.  Kern,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  "Air 
Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    Henry   Simon.    XXX-XX-XXXXPR 

(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Travis  R.  McNeil.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

PR    (colonel,   Regular  Air  Force).   U.S.   Air 

Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Rhodes,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 

(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    Kendall    Russell,    XXX-XX-XXXX 

FR    (colonel,  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air 

Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Slade  Nash.  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force) .  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    Jack    Bellamy,    XXX-XX-XXXXPR 

(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.   Gen.   Herbert   A.   Lyon.   XXX-XX-XXXX 

FR    (colonel.    Regular   Air   Force).   U.S.    Air 

Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Harold  E.  Confer.  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 

(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    Timothy    I.    Ahearn.    044-16- 

4884PR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force) .  U.S.  Air 

Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Edmund  A.  Rafalko.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  R.  Hlnton.  Jr.,  458-14- 
6525FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.   Lucius   Theus,   XXX-XX-XXXXPR 

(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  WUllam  W.  Gilbert.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

PR    (colonel.   Regular   Air   Force),    U.S.    Air 

Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Harrison  Lobdell.  Jr..  562-26- 
5729PR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Clyde  R.  Dennlston.  Jr..  305-42- 
8289PR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  E.  Buckingham,  341-16- 
1210PR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Louis  W.  LaSalle,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air 
Force.  > 

Brig.  Gen.  Hlldlng  L.  Jacobson,  Jr..  507-14- 
3285PR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Ray  A.  Robinson.  Jr.,  429-34- 
5852PR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S. 
Air  Force. 
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Biig.   Gen.  Guy  E.  Halrston. 
6222FB  (Colonel,  Regular  Air  Por^e 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Ralph  T.  Holland,  1*09-18-9472 
FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Forc^),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Bri'i.  Gen.  Eugene  B.  Sterling,  1XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR  (colonel,  Regular  Air  Forc^,  U.S.  Air 
Fore-;. 

Brig.  Gen.  Alden  G.  Glauch,  1XXX-XX-XXXX 
PR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Forc^).  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brt'.'.  Gen.  Edwin  H.  Robertsod  II,  251-64- 
1819FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Brent  Scowcroft,  |52&-20-7372 
FR  (colonel,  Regular  Air  Forcq),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  W.  Burkhart,  1XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Porcq),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  P.  Georgl,  b71-l  6-0592 
PR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  PorceJ) ,  U.S.  Air 
Porc". 

Brig  Gen.  Herbert  J.  Gavin.  1XXX-XX-XXXX 
PR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force}),  U.S.  Air 
Pore  3. 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  F.  Minter,  fer.,  257-16- 
5667FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Forfe),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Mo/irfai^,  April  2,  1973 


cf 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edwarc  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  pj-ayer: 

Enter  into  His  gates  with 
ing  and  into  His  courts  with 
thankful    unto    Him     and 
name. — Psalms  100:4. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father, 
is  from  everlasting  to 
whose  truth  endureth  forever, 
ginning  of  another  week  we 
in  Thy  presence,  lifting  our 
Thee  in  prayer;  seeking 
wisdom  as  we  face  the  duties  . 

Lay  Thy  hand  in  blessing 
Members  of  this  House  of 
tives  and  all  who  work  for 
with  them.  Help  them  to 
light,  to  live  with  love  in 
and  to  share  their  strength 
may    be    made    better    than 
stronger  than  they  seem,  and 
they  realize. 

We  pray  that  in  our 
our  world  the  spirit  of  good  w 
crease,  the  conditions  that 
tice  may  improve,  and  the 
dom  may  be  enjoyed  everyw 
glory  of  Thy  holy  name  and 
all  mankind.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chai- 
amined  the  Journal  of  the 
proceedings  and  announces  to 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Jourjial  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from 


dent  of  the  United  States  was 
cated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also 
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Brig.  Gen.  Arnold  W.  Braswell,  438-22- 
3643PR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Otis  C.  Moore,  251-26-897SFR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Y.  Smith,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR  (colonel,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Pjrce. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  C.  Mathis.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  James  R.  Allen.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Andrew  B.  Anderson,  Jr.,  225- 
26-6387FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  R.  Hayes,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force 

Brig.  Gen.  Eugene  P.  Tighe.  Jr.,  559-18- 
8235FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  E.  Schafer,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force,  Medical), 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  the  Air  Force 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Thomas 
G.  Abbey,  to  be  first  lieutenant  and  ending 


Charles  W.  Couch,  to  be  major,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
January  16,  1973. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  John 
C.  Aasen,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Prank  A. 
Grasso,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressionai.  Record  on 
January  29, 1973. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Thomas 
J.  Abeln,  to  be  colonel  and  ending  William 
L.  Williams,  to  be  colonel,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1973. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Kenneth 
J.  Bays,  to  be  colonel  and  ending  Bobby 
M.  Via,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
March  12.  1973. 

In  the  Navy 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Benjamin  L. 
Aaron,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Darold  L. 
Johnson,  to  be  lieutenant  (j.g),  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
March  12,  1973. 
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House  that  on  March  30,  1973,  the  Presi- 
dent approved  and  signed  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  4278.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  assure  that  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  the  child  nutrition 
programs  is  maintained  at  the  level  budgeted 
fur  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  3577)  entitled  "'An  act  to  provide 
an  extension  of  the  interest  equalization 
tax,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  13.  An  act  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  civil  remedies 
to  victims  of  racketeering  activity  and  theft, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  15.  An  act  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  pro- 
vide a  Federal  death  benefit  to  the  surviving 
dependents  of  public  safety  officers; 

S.  33.  An  act  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  au- 
thorize group  life  insurance  programs  for 
public  safety  officers  and  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  to  provide  such  insur- 
ance;  and 

S.  300.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  compensa- 
tion of  persons  Injured  by  certain  criminal 
acts,  to  make  grants  to  States  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  compensation,  and  for  other 
pxirposes. 

COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 


Washington,  D.C, 

March.  30,  1973. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
The  Speaker,        , 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker;  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from  the 
White  House,  received  in  the  Clerk's  Office  at 
2:35  p.m.  on  Friday,  March  30,  1973.  and 
said  to  contain  a  message  from  the  President 
transmitting  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  on  administration  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  in  1971. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 

Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 

By  W.  Raymond  Colley. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  FEDERAL  COAL 
MINE  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  ACT 
OF  1969— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  section  511(a)  of 
the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969,  Public  Law  91-173,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  annually  prepares 
a  report  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  on  progress 
made  in  administering  the  law. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  transmit  to  you 
the  report  for  Calendar  Year  1971  and 
to  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  March  30,  1973. 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BUDGET, 
1974— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  93-76) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  illustrations : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

I  am  today  transmitting  for  your  con- 
sideration the  budget  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  fiscal  year  1974,  together 
with  a  supplementary  budget  request 
covering  necessary  additional  expenses 
for  fiscal  year  1973. 

These  budget  proposals  reflect  views 
expressed  by  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  at  City  Council  budget  hear- 
ings and  have  been  examined  by  the 
Mayor  and  the  City  Council  in  accord- 
ance with  their  responsibilities  under 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1967.  The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
also  reviewed  these  proposals  as  speci- 
fied in  the  District  of  Columbia  Revenue 
Act  of  1970. 

As  a  result  of  prudent  and  effective 
fiscal  management  on  the  part  of  the 
municipal  government,  this  1974  budget 
will  provide  adequately  for  District  needs 
during  the  coming  year  without  requir- 
ing either  additional  Federal  funds  or 
increased  city  revenue.  The  fiscal  year 
1974  proposals  call  for  the  expenditure 
of  $841.2  million  in  operating  funds  and 
$150  million  in  capital  funds. 

Timely  Congressional  action  last  year 
on  the  District's  1973  budget  was  of 
great  assistance  to  city  officials  in  plan- 
ning and  executing  sound  programs  to 
serve  the  people  of  Washington.  I  urge 
the  Congress  again  to  act  expeditiously 
on  the  District  budget  for  1974. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  HotrsE,  April  2,  1973. 


THE  DECADENT  STATE  OF  PUBLIC 
ENTERTAINMENT 

<Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  depths  to 
which  so-called  entertainment,  particu- 
larly motion  pictures  and  to  some  ex- 
tent television,  in  this  country  has 
reached  is  abhorrent  to  almost  everyone. 

Recently  I  scanned  newspaper  adver- 
tisements in  a  Washington  newspaper 
entertainment  page.  Of  the  more  than 
100  theaters  offering  motion  pictures  for 
public  view,  only  three  of  the  pictures 
were  rated  as  suitable  for  general  au- 
diences, and  two  of  these  were  Walt  Dis- 
ney productions.  The  remainder  ranked 
from  those  requiring  parental  guidance 
to  the  downright  filth  of  the  "X"  rated 
movies. 

On  television  there  is  a  disturbing 
loosening  of  moral  codes.  The  recent 
broadcast  of  the  Academy  Awards  pres- 
entations showed  film  clips  from  five 
motion  pictures  nominated  for  awards. 


Of  the  five,  only  one  was  available  for 
general  audiences,  yet  tantalizing  ex- 
cerpts from  the  other  four  were  also 
pumped  into  millions  of  American  homes. 
Swearing  is  becoming  commonplace  on 
television,  as  are  talk  and  discussion  pro- 
grams advocating  drugs,  wife-swapping, 
and  prostitution. 

Even  our  colleges  and  universities  are 
not  safe  from  this  kind  of  smut.  There 
was  a  recent  news  account  that  a  sex- 
ploitation film  was  mistakenly  distrib- 
uted to  a  Virginia  college  instead  of  the 
film  originally  requested.  Even  when  the 
error  was  discovered,  the  film  was  shown 
anyway  and  a  professor  later  was  quoted 
as  saying  it  was  "quite  a  funny  goof." 

Is  it  any  wonder  the  morals  of  young 
people  today  are  threatened?  Where  can 
they  go  to  see  decent  films?  How  can  we 
be  certain  children  are  not  exposed  to 
filthy  movies  and  obscene  television? 

The  courts  have  not  helped.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  thrown  out  laws  passed 
by  Congress  against  obscenity.  Liberal 
elements  of  the  press  have  opposed  the 
passage  of  legislation  to  curb  pornog- 
raphy. Somewhere,  somehow  the  Ameri- 
can people  must  rise  up  and,  in  their  in- 
dignation, make  it  known  to  those  who 
distribute  this  trash  that  it  is  not  wel- 
come and  will  not  continue  to  be  toler- 
ated or  supported. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  TO  FILE  A  RE- 
PORT ON  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 205 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  „hat  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  committee  report  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  205. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAJORITY  LEADER  THOMAS  P 
O'NEILL,  JR.,  CRITICIZES  PRESI- 
DENTS TELEVISION  APPEAL  FOR 
SUPPORT  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHA- 
BILITATION VETO 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.* 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's nakedly  partisan  appeal  on  na- 
tionwide television  and  radio  Thursday 
night  was  a  reprehensible  abuse  of  the 
prestige  and  dignity  of  the  high  office 
he  holds. 

It  was  a  tactic  unworthy  of  a  President 
of  the  United  States. 

As  President,  Mr.  Nixon  commands 
virtually  unlimited  access  to  the  air 
waves  and  to  the  living  rooms  of  millions 
upon  millions  of  Americans. 

Mr.  Nixon  took  advantage  of  that  priv- 
ilege to  make  a  partisan  appeal  to  tne 
people  to  support  his  veto  of  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  and  his  pro- 
jected vetoes  of  legislation  the  Congress 
has  not  yet  even  acted  upon. 

Write  your  Congressman,  he  said,  and 
tpll  him  to  vote  to  uphold  my  vetoes. 


That  abuse  of  his  access  to  the 
Nation's  mass  communications  system  is 
part  of  a  consistent  strategy:  the  Presi- 
dent has  sought  to  use  the  airwaves  to 
push  his  side  of  the  national  policy  de- 
bate, to  intimidate  the  media,  and  to 
drown  any  voice  of  responsible  dissent 
from  the  loyal  opposition  which  controls 
the  Congress. 

Yes,  Americans,  write  to  your  Con- 
gressman. Because  we  are  your  elected 
Representatives,  and  we  need  your 
thoughts  and  feelings  to  guide  our  ac- 
tions. But  tell  us  what  you  believe — not 
what  Mr.  Nixon  wants  you  to  tell  us. 

For  too  long  now.  President  Nixon  has 
been  trying  to  tell  the  Congress  what 
kind  of  laws  to  pass.  We  in  Congress  do 
not  feel  that  the  people  elected  us  to 
rubberstamp  the  decisions  of  one  man. 
It  is  our  responsibility  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  deliberate  national  policy, 
whether  it  be  veterans  benefits  or  de- 
fense or  international  relations,  and 
then — working  in  concert  with  the  exec- 
utive— to  decide  upon  courses  of  action. 
That  is  what  we  are  elected  to  do,  and 
that  is  what  we  intend  to  continue  doing. 

We  do  not  agree  that  the  President — 
even  with  his  vast  Executive  Establish- 
ment— is  always  right. 


FARMER  AND  RANCHER  ARE  FOR- 
GOTTEN SEGMENT  OF  ECON- 
OMY 

(Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extentl 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  little  patience  with  the 
current  meat  boycott.  This  evidently  is 
being  promoted  by  people  who  have  no 
understanding  of  agricultural  problems. 
Many  farm  prices  until  the  last  6  months 
have  been  at  the  same  level  as  in  1940. 
The  farmer  and  rancher  have  been  the 
forgotten  segment  of  our  economy. 

The  farmer  does  not  put  in  an  8 -hour 
day,  5  days  a  week,  but  from  a  10-  to 
15 -hour  day,  7  days  a  week.  The  cost  of 
machinery  has  multiplied  several  hun- 
dred percent,  and  the  cost  of  fertilizer, 
diesel  fuel,  and  other  items  purchased  to 
operate  a  farm  or  ranch  have  increased 
substantially.  Only  within  the  last  few 
months  has  the  rancher  and  cattle 
feeder  been  able  to  receive  a  fair  price  in 
relationship  to  the  cost  of  items  which 
he  has  to  purchase. 

In  1950  choice  steers  at  Omaha  were 
at  $28.88  per  hundredweight.  If  they 
had  gone  up  at  the  same  rate  as  postage 
stamps,  the  price  would  be  $77.02  per 
hundredweight:  as  much  as  total  medi- 
cal care,  $72.34;  as  much  as  the  rise  in 
wage  rates,  $80.69.  Compared  to  the  rise 
In  having  a  baby,  choice  steers  would  be 
bringing  $119.13  per  hundredweight. 
Compared  to  the  rise  in  the  daily  cost  of 
hospital  service,  they  would  be  com- 
manding $176.69.  Choice  steers  are  cur- 
rently at  about  $48  per  hundredweight. 
The  cattleman  and  feeder  are  en- 
titled to  receive  prices  commensurate 
with  the  rest  of  the  economv.  These 
women  should  look  at  the  increases  in 
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the  prices  of  automobiles,  ladiks 
shoes,  drugs,  beer,  and  cigarettes 
perhaps  stage  a  boycott  again  ;t 
these  Items.  I  have  no  sympathy 
current  meat  boycott. 


OUR   POW'S  ARE  NOT   ]  JARS 


hs 


Jare 

go 
give 


(Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and 
permission  to  address  the 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
and  include  extraneous  matter- 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
earth  is  the  matter  with 
It  was  bad  enough  for  her  to 
while  the  war  was  on  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy  engaged 
ing  and  capturing  Americans 
she  spoke. 

Now,  back  home.  Miss 
our  prisoner  of  war  accounts 
while  in  captivity  are  false 
POW'S  are  liars. 

Anyone  held  captive  for 
tary,  who  had  been  brutally 
whipped  and  beaten,  who  had 
nails  pulled  off,  his  feet 
bones  broken  or  his  wounds 
to  be  called  a  liar  when  he  kept 
shut  until  all  our  prisoners 
then   recounted    the   dismal 
enemy  brutalities — this  will 
resented    by    men    whose 
spirit  through  such  agony  is 
by  their  virtually  unanimous 
America"  on  arriving  back  in 
States. 

Either  Jane  Fonda  is 
some  type  of  mental  disorder 
willfully  disloyal  to  her  country 
tinued  provocative  misstatem 
gest  that  perhaps  both  she 
United  States  would  be  better 
took  up  permanent  residence 
Vietnam. 


jjas 


given 

H<Juse  for  1 

remarks 


what  on 

Fonda? 

to  Hanoi 

aid  and 

in  shoot- 

4ven  while 


te 


;  best 


SO-CALLED   "WATERC 
AFFAIR" 


(Mr.  WHALEN  asked  and  i'as  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  hi^  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Recently  I 
have  received  numerous  commi  nications 
regarding  the  so-called  Watergate  af- 
fair. In  view  of  this  mounting  constitu- 
ent concern,  it  is  appropriate   hat  I  re 


Iterate  and  amplify  the  views  I 


Kt  the  time  this  incident  occun  ed. 

I  was  shocked  and  dismayed  when  the 
Watergate  break-in  was  revealed.  This 
act  was  repugnant  to  me.  Not  c  nly  did  it 
represent  a  transgression  of  tie  law,  it 
also  violated  the  traditional  American 
concept  of  fairplay.  Thus,  I  urged  the 
Justice  Department  to  undertike  every 
effort  to  apprehend  and  prosecute  those 
who  allegedly  instigated  anq  or  per- 
petrated this  act. 

Understandably,  there  exlste^  the  pos- 
sibility of  public  doubts  concening  the 
willingness  of  the  administratic  n  to  con- 
duct a  detailed  .scrutiny  of  those  sup- 
porting its  reelection  efforts.  :  stressed 
therefore,  the  need  for  comph  te  Presi- 
dential cooperation  with  those  responsi- 
ble for  handling  the  Watergate  matter. 

Regrettably,  it  now  is  appArent  the 
this   cooperation   has   not   be<n   forth- 
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dresses, 

and 
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[lis  mouth 
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bitterly 
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jod  Bless 

United 


tie 


suffering  from 
or  she  is 
Her  con- 
nts  sug- 
and  the 
off  if  she 
in  North 


GATE 


expressed 


coming.  There  has  been  an  excessive  re- 
liance on  Executive  privilege  to  shield 
White  House  officials  from  interrogation. 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  person- 
nel have  been  restricted  in  the  conduct 
of  their  inquiry  and  in  the  presentation 
of  testimony  before  public  bodies. 

These  efforts  to  mask  the  truth  en- 
danger the  very  foimdation  of  Govern- 
ment. Tills  is  of  greater  magnitude  than 
the  crime  itself.  When  the  credibility  of 
public  officials  disappears,  pronounce- 
ments about  law  and  order,  narcotics, 
and  the  death  penalty  have  a  hollow 
ring.  If  Government  cannot  be  believed, 
whom  can  our  citizens  trust? 

Thus,  I  again  urge  the  President  to 
use  the  power  of  his  office  to  insure  that 
all  facts  relating  to  the  Watergate  break- 
in  be  made  available  to  those  charged 
with  its  Investigation.  I  recommend  fur- 
ther that  a  two-member  investigative 
panel  be  created,  one  member  appointed 
by  the  President,  the  other  jointly  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  majority  leader.  This  bi- 
partisan approach  would  assuage  any 
doubts  otherwise  held  by  the  American 
public  concerning  the  validity  and  thor- 
oughness of  the  investigators'  research 
and  ultimate  findings. 


PRESIDENT'S  REMARKS  ON  TV  LAST 
THURSDAY 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  major- 
ity leader,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  O'Neill)  has  engaged  in 
his  daily  diatribe  against  the  adminis- 
tration and  has  said  that  the  President's 
remarks  last  Thursday  were  the  most 
nakedly  partisan  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  had  ever  heard.  I  have  not 
heard  anything  more  partisan  than  what 
the  majority  leader  puts  out  every  day  in 
his  1 -minute  speeches. 

It  is  nothing  new  for  any  President  to 
take  the  air  and  appeal  to  the  American 
people. 

It  seems  to  me  in  addition  to  telling 
the  American  people  to  write  their  Con- 
gressmen, he  also  told  them  to  write  in 
to  say  if  they  were  in  favor  of  the  income 
tax  increase  that  would  be  necessary  if 
we  voted  for  all  these  excesses  the  big 
spenders  always  talk  about,  so  let  us 
cover  both  sides  of  the  coin. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  1975,  AMENDING  EMERGENCY 
LOAN  PROGRAM  UNDER  THE  CON- 
SOLIDATED FARM  AND  RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  1975)  to  amend  the 
emergency  loan  program  under  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  thererai. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 


Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 

POAGE,  STUBBLEFIELD,  ALEXANDER,  BeRG- 

LAND,  Teague  of  California,  Wampler,  and 

GOODLING, 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  2107 
RURAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE AND  WATER  BANK  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Mr.  POAGE  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  2107)  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  a  rural  en- 
vironmental assistance  program: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  93-101) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes   of   the   two  Houses  on   the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2107),  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  carry  out  a  rural  environmental  assistance 
program,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  been  unable  to  agree. 
Hebman   E.   Talmadge, 
James  B.  Allen, 
Walter  D.  Huddleston, 
George  D.  Aiken, 
Milton  R.  Young. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
W.  R.  Poage. 
Thomas  S.  Foley. 
B.  P.  SiSK, 
Ed  Jones, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2107),  to  require  the  Secretary  of  AgrlcvUture 
to  carry  out  a  rural  environmental  assistance 
program,  submit  the  following  Joint  state- 
ment to  the  House  and  the  Senate  In  expla- 
nation of  the  accompanying  conference 
report : 

The  report  states  that  the  conferees  have 
been  unable  to  agree.  This  is  a  technical 
disagreement  occasioned  by  the  House  rules. 
The  Senate  amendment  made  the  same  pro- 
vision for  continuation  of  the  water  bank 
program  that  the  Ho\ise  bill  made  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  rural  environmental  assist- 
ance program  (REAP) .  Under  the  House  rules 
this  amendment  appears  to  be  not  germane 
to  the  House  bill.  It  is  the  understanding  of 
the  conferees  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
House  conferees  at  the  appropriate  time 
after  presentation  of  the  conference  report 
will  move  that  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  and  concur  In  the  Senate 
amendment. 

Both  REAP  and  the  water  bank  program 
were  attempted  to  be  terminated  by  the 
same  press  release  of  December  26,  1972.  With 
the  Senate  amendment  both  programs  would 
be  restored;  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  be  required  to — 

(1)  make  payments  under  REAP  in  the 
full  amount  appropriated  therefor;   and 

(2)  enter  into  agreements  under  the  water 
bank  program  to  the  full  extent  permitted 
by  available  appropriations  therefor. 

A  description  of  the  water  bank  program 
follows : 

ASCS    background    information — Bl    NO.    15 — 
NOVEMBER    1972 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

The  Water  Bank  Program 
Legislative    Authority. — The    Water    Bank 
Act,   Public   Law   91-559    (84  Stat.   1468,   16 
i;.S.C.  1301),  approved  December  19,  1970. 
Under  the  Water  Bank  Act,  the  Secretary 
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of   Agriculture   Is   authorized   and   directed  destroy  the  wetland  character  of  areas  placed 

to  formulate   and   carry  out   a  continuous  under  the  agreement,  nor  to  use  such  areas 

program  In  important  migratory  waterfowl  for  agricultural  purposes,  as  determined  by 

nesting  and  breeding  areas  to  prevent  the  the  Secret8U7 


serious  loss  of  wetlands,  and  to  preserve, 
restore  and  Improve  Inland  fresh  water  and 
adjacent  areas  as  designated  In  the  Act. 

An  Advisory  Board,  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, advises  and  consults  on  matters  relat- 
ing to  his  function  under  the  Act. 

Purpose. — The  Congress  found  It  In  the 
public  interest  to  provide  for  conserving  sur- 
face waters,  to  preserve  and  improve  habitat 
for  migratory  waterfowl  and  other  wildlife 
resources,  to  reduce  runofT,  soil  and  wind 
erosion  and  to  contribute  to  water  control. 

The  Water  Bank  Program,  then,  is  carried 
out  to  meet  Congresssional  Intent: 

To  preserve  and  Improve  habitat  for  Im- 
portant migratory  waterfowl  nesting  and 
breeding  areas  and  other  wildlife  resources. 

To  preserve,  and  improve  the  wetlands  of 
the  Nation,  and  to  conserve  surface  waters. 

To  reduce  runoff,  soil  and  water  erosion, 
and  contribute  to  flood  control. 

To  contribute  to  Improved  water  quality 
and  reduce  stream  sedimentation. 

To  contribute  to  improved  subsurface 
moisture. 

To  reduce  acres  of  new  land  coming  Into 
production  and  to  retire  lands  now  in  agri- 
cultural production. 

To  enhance  the  natural  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape. 

To  promote  comprehensive  and  total  water 
management  planning. 

Program  Provisions. — Under  the  Water 
Bank  Program  eligible  persons  in  selected 
areas  having  eligible  wetlands  in  important 
migratory  waterfowl  nesting  and  breeding 
areas  may  enter  Into  10-year  agreements,  with 
provision  for  renewal,  and  receive  annual 
payments  for  the  conservation  of  water  and 
to  meet  other  purposes  of  the  Act. 

In  carrying  out  the  program,  the  Secretary 
shall  not  enter  into  any  agreements  with 
owners  or  operators  that  will  require  Water 
Bank  Program  payments  in  any  calendar  year 
In  excess  of  $10,000,000. 

The  Water  Bank  Program  on  specified 
farm,  ranch  or  other  wetlands  applies  to 
wetlands  Identified  in  a  conservation  plan 
developed  In  cooperation  with  the  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  District  m  which  the 
lands  are  located,  and  under  terms  and 
conditions  set  forth  by  the  Secretary. 

Farmer-elected  county  committees  of  ASCS 
administer  the  Program.  Planning  and  tech- 
nical services  are  provided  by  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service. 

The  term  "wetlands"  is  defined  in  the 
Water  Bank  Act  as  meaning  the  Inland  fresh 
areas  (types  1  through  5)  described  in  circu- 
lar 39,  Wetlands  of  the  United  States,  pub- 
lished by  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. This  definition  includes  artificially  de- 
veloped inland  fresh  areas  which  meet  the 
description  of  inland  fresh  areas,  types  1 
through  5,  contained  In  Circular  39. 

In  brief,  these  types  Include  ( 1 )  seasonally 
flooded  basis  or  flats;  (2)  fresh  meadows; 
(3)  shallow  fresh  marshes;  (4)  deep  fresh 
marshes,  and  (5)  open  fresh  water. 

Land  eligible  for  designation  and  place- 
ment under  an  agreement  is  privately  owned 
Inland  fresh  wetland  areas  of  tjrpes  3,  4,  and 
5  that  In  the  absence  of  participation  in  the 
program,  a  change  in  use  could  reasonably 
be  expected  which  would  destroy  its  wetland 
character. 

Other  privately  owned  land,  including 
types  1  and  2  wetlands,  which  Is  adjacent  to 
designated  types  3,  4,  or  5  wetlands  may  bo 
designated  upon  determination  by  the  county 
committee  that  this  land  is  essential  for  the 
nesting  and  brooding  of  migratory  water- 
fowl. 

In  entering  into  an  agreement,  the  owner 
or  operator  shall  agree: 

(1)    not  to  drain,  burn,  flU  or  otherwise 
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(2)  to  carry  out  the  wetland  conservation 
and  development  plan  for  his  land  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

(3)  not  to  adopt  any  practice  specified  by 
the  Secretary  as  one  that  would  tend  to  de- 
feat the  purposes  of  the  agreement. 

(4)  to  such  additional  provisions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  are  desirable  and  In- 
cludes in  the  agreement  to  meet  program 
purposes  or  to  facilitate  its  administration. 

The  word  "shall"  as  used  in  this  legisla- 
tion and  simUar  legislation  (HJl.  3298,  and 
S.  394)  requires  the  Executive  Branch  to  use 
the  full  amount  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress for  the  purposes  set  out  In  the  appli- 
cable law. 

It  does  not  permit  or  require  any  of  the 
funds  to  be  used  other  than  as  prescribed 
by  that  law.  Funds  could  not  be  spent  for 
projects  that  did  not  qualify  and  the  Execu- 
tive would  be  required  to  use  the  same  de- 
gree of  administrative  care  in  approving 
projects  that  has  always  been  required.  No 
one  Intends  the  Executive  Branch  to  ap- 
prove projects  that  do  not  meet  the  quali- 
fications of  the  law. 

For  example.  If  the  Congress  should  appro- 
priate $200  million  for  a  particular  pro- 
gram, and  there  are  only  $145  million  In 
qualified  applications,  the  Executive  Branch 
could  spend  only  $145  million,  not  the  full 
$200  million  appropriated. 

In  the  vise  of  the  word  "shall",  the  Con- 
gress is  not  trying  to  tell  the  Executive 
Branch  that  it  no  longer  has  the  obligation 
to  determine  which  projects  qualify  for 
funding. 

By  the  use  of  the  word  "shaU"  in  legisla- 
tion to  restore  programs  attempted  to  be  ter- 
minated by  the  Exectlve  Branch,  the  Con- 
gress is  stating  that  It  expects  programs  to 
be  funded  in  accordance  with  the  law  as 
passed  by  the  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President. 

If  changes  are  to  be  made  in  programs, 
they  shotild  be  made  through  normal  Con- 
gressional procedures,  and  In  the  meantime 
all  qualified  projects,  under  the  terms  of  the 
law  should  be  funded  by  the  Executive 
Branch  within  the  limits  of  available  ap- 
propriations. 

The  Managers  are  mindful  that  the  Ad- 
ministration's temporary  halt  in  the  accept- 
ance of  contracts  under  the  Water  Bank 
Program  and  the  Rural  Environmental  As- 
sistance Program  Is  a  factor  In  determin- 
ing whether  the  entire  appropriation  of  the 
Congress  may  now  be  needed  to  match  said 
contract  requests  for  the  current  year.  This 
Is  an  appropriate  subject  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Congress  at  a  subsequent  date 
to  enactment  of  H.R.  2107. 

The  Manfigers  wish  to  re-emphaslze  that 
the  Administration's  discretion  under  both 
the  Water  Bank  and  the  Rural  Environ- 
mental Assistance  Program  Is  not  unbridled; 
while  the  Secretary  possesses  the  discretion 
necessary  to  permit  him  administrative  flexi- 
bility in  carrying  out  the  two  programs,  he 
has  not  been  given  the  discretion  to  thwart 
the  wUl  of  Congress  by  terminating  them. 
This  is  not  a  power  that  has  been  conceded  at 
any  point  during  debate  of  the  bill.  Termi- 
nation Is  not  a  power  that  is  possessed  by 
the  Administration. 

W.  R.  Poage, 
Thomas  S.  Foley, 
B.  F.  Sisk, 
Ed  Jones, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Herman  E.  Talmadge, 
JAMES  B.  Allen, 
Walter  D.  Huddleston, 
Oeorce  D.  Aiken, 
Milton  R.  Young, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING 
CHANGES  IN  SCXTIAL  SECURITY 
ACT 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
3153)  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  make  certain  technical  and  conform- 
ing changes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 228(d)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  supplemental 
security  income  benefits  under  title  XVI  (as 
in  effect  after  December  31,  1973),"  after 
"IV,". 

Sec.  2.  Title  XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended — 

(1)  (A)  by  striking  out  "I,",  "X,",  "XIV,", 
and  "XVI,"  in  section  1101(a)(1),  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  1101 
(a)(1)  the  following  new  sentence:  "In  the 
case  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
Guam,  titles  I,  X,  and  XIV,  and  title  XVI  as 
In  effect  without  regard  to  the  amendment 
made  by  section  301  of  the  Social  Secvirity 
Amendments  of  1972.  shall  continue  to 
apply,  and  the  term  'State'  when  used  In 
such  titles  (but  not  in  title  XVI  as  In  effect 
pursuant  to  such  amendment  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1973)  Includes  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  and  Guam.";  

(2)  by  striking  out  "I,  X,  XTV,  XVI,"  In 
section  1109  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"XVI": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "I.  X,  XTV,  and"  In 
section  1111;  

(4)  (A)  by  striking  out  "I,  X,  XTV,  XVI," 
in  the  matter  preceding  clause  (a)  in  section 
1115,  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "VI,  XVI,", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  2,  402,  1002, 
1402,  1602,  or"  In  clause  (a)  of  such  section 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "title  VI,  part 
A  of  title  IV,  or  section",  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "3,  403,  1003,  1403, 
1603,"  In  clause  (b)  of  such  section  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "403.  603,"; 

(5)  (A)  by  striking  out  "I,  X,  XTV,  XVI," 
in  subsections  (a)(1),  (b).  and  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 1116,  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"VI",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "4.  404,  1004,  1404, 
1604,"  In  subsection  (a)(3)  of  such  section 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "404,  604";  and 

(6)  (A)  by  striking  out  "aid  or  assistance, 
other  than  medical  assistance  to  the  aged, 
under  a  State  plan  approved  under  title  I, 
X,  Xrv,  or  XVI,  or"  In  section  1119  and  In- 
aertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "aid  or  assistance  un- 
der a  State  plan  approved  under",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "3(a),  403(al,  1003 
(a),  1403(a),  or  1603(a)"  In  such  section  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "403(a) ". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  1843(b)  (2)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "Effective  Janu- 
ary 1,  1974,  and  subject  to  section  1902(e), 
the  Secretary  at  the  request  of  any  State 
shall,  notwithstanding  the  repeal  of  titles  I, 
X,  and  XTV  by  section  303(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1972  and  the 
amendments  made  to  tlUe  XVI  by  secUon 
301  of  such  amendments,  continue  In  effect 
the  agreement  entered  into  under  this  sec- 
tion with  such  State  insofar  as  It  Includes 
Individuals  who  are  eligible  to  receive  bene- 
fits under  part  A  of  title  IV.  or  supplemen- 
tary security  Income  benefits  under  title 
XVI  (as  m  effect  after  December  31,  1973), 
or  are  otherwise  eligible  to  receive  medical 
assistance  under  the  plan  of  such  State  ap- 
proved imder  title  XIX.  The  provUlons  of 
subsection  (h)  (2)  of  this  section  as  In  effect 
before  the  effective  date  of  the  repeals  and 
amendments  referred  to  In  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  continue  to  apply  with  re- 
spect to  individuals  Included  In  any  such 
agreement  after  ouch  date.". 
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(b)      Section     1843(C)      of     sue  i 
amended  by  striking  out  the  sem 
all  that  follows  and  Inserting  in  II 
a  period. 

(C)    Section    1843(d)(3)     of 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)    his  coverage   period   

the  agreement  with  the  State  imde  r 
tio.:i  'V  all  end  on  the  last  day  of  any 
which  he  is  determined  by  the  State 
have    become   ineligible   for   medjjal 
ance." 

id)      Section     1843(f)      of     sucl: 
amended — 

( 1 1  by  Inserting  "or  receiving  su 
security  income  benefits  under 
in   effect    after   December   31,    197 1 
"IV."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "if  the 
tered  into  under  this  section  so 

(3)  by  striking  out  "I.  XVI,  or 

(4)  by  striking  out  '-individuals 
money  payments  under  plans  of 
approved  under  titles  I.  X.  XIV,  and 
part  A  of  title  IV.  a  id". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  TlUe  XIX  of  the  Socia 
Act  is  amended — 

1 1 )  by  striking  out  "permanentl 
tally"  in  clause  (1)  of  the  first 
section  1901: 

(2)  by  striking  out  ",  except  tha; 
termination  of  eligibility  for  medic  i 
ance  under  the  plan  shall  be  ma^ 
State  or  local  agency  administering 
plan  approved  under  title  I  or  XVI 
as  it  relates  to  the  aged)"  in 
(a)  (5): 

(3)  (A)  by  inserting  after  "title  I\ 
tlon  1902(a)  (10)  the  following:  ",  oi 
receiving    a   supplemental    security 
payment  under  title  XVI  (as  In 
December  31,  1973)    and  who  wouM 
for  such  payment,  be  eligible  for  sucl 
assistance  under  the  State  plan  or  wfco 
have  been  eligible  for  such  medical 
under  the  medical  assistance 
effect   on   January    1,    1972    (except 
determining   Income    for   this 
penses  Incurred  for  medical  care 
deducted)", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "not  recelvlr  g 
assistance  under  any  such  plan"  In 
graph    (A)  (11)    of  such  section  anc 
Ing   in   lieu  thereof  "pursuant   to 
graph  (B)(ll)", 

(C)  by  Inserting  after  "Secretary- 
paragraph  (B)  of  such  section  "or 
Individuals  receiving  supplemental 
Income  benefits  under  title  XVI  ( as 
after  December  31.  1973)  (which  for 
poses  of  this  subparagraph  shall 
sidered  to  be  a  State  plan)  but  who 
eligible  under  subparagraph    (A)  ' 

(D)  by  Inserting  after  "State  , 
subparagraph  (B)  (1)  of  such  section 
are  receiving  a  supplemental  security 
payment  under  title  XVI  (as  In 
December  31.  1973)  and  who  would 
for  such  payment,  be  eligible  for  .... 
sistance  under  the  State  plan,",  anc 

(E)  by  striking  out  "not  recelvlni ; 
assistance  under  any  such  Stat* 
subparagraph    (B)(ll)    of  such 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "under  clause 
this  subparagraph"; 

(4)  by   Inserting   after   "IV."    in 
1902(a)  (13)  (B)   the  following;  "who 
scribed  In  paragraph    (10)    with 
whom  medical  assistance  must  be 
able.'-; 

(5)  (A)  by  inserting  after  "appropriat 
section   1902(a)  (14)  (A)    the  followUg 
after  December  31,  1973,  are  require^ 
covered  under  section  1902(a)  (10)  (A 
meet  the  Income  and  resources 
as  s'-ecl.''.ed  In  such  section.",  and 

(B)   by    Inserting   afte»-   "appropr.. 
subparagraph  (B)  of  such  section  the 
Ing:   "or  who,  after  December  31, 
Included  under  the  State  plan 
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der  title   XIX   pursuant   to   paragraDb    (10 
(B),"; 

(6)  (A)  by  striking  out  "who  are  not  re- 
ceiving aid  or  assistance  under  the  State's 
plan  approved  under  title  I,  X,  XIV,  or  XVI, 
or  part  A  of  title  IV,"  In  the  portion  of  sec- 
tion 1902(a)  (17)  which  precedes  clause  (A) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "other  than 
those  described  in  paragraph  (10)  with  re- 
spect to  whom  medical  assistance  must  be 
made  available,",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "permanently  and 
totally"  in  clause  (D)  of  such  section; 

(7)  by  striking  out  "permanently  and 
totally"  In  section  1902(a)  (18) ; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "referred  to  In  section 
3(a)  (4)  (A)(1)  and  (11)  or  section  1603(a) 
(4)  (A)(1)    a.  d   (11)"  in  sestion   1902(a)  (20) 

(C)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "which  the 
State  agency  administering  the  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  XVI  determines  to  make 
available  or,  after  December  31,  1973,  which 
the  agency  administering  the  program  of 
supplemental  security  Income  benefits  under 
title  XVI  (as  in  effect  after  December  31, 
1973)   determines  to  make  available"; 

(9)  by  striking  out  "money  payments"  In 
section  1903(a)(1)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "aid  or  assistance",  and  by  inserting 
",  or  supplemental  security  Income  benefits 
under  title  XVI  of  such  Act  (as  In  effect 
after  December  31,  1973),"  in  such  section 
after  "title  IV"; 

(10)  by  striking  out  section  1903(c); 

(11)  by  Inserting  after  "title  IV,"  in  sec- 
tion 1903(f)(4)(A)  the  following:  "or  sup- 
plemental security  Income  benefits  under 
title  XVI  of  such  Act  (as  in  effect  after 
December  31,  1973), ';  and 

(12)  (A)  by  inserting  after  "title  IV,"  In 
the  matter  preceding  clause  (1)  In  section 
1905(a)  the  following:  "or  supplemental 
security  Income  benefits  under  title  XVI  of 
such  Act  (as  In  effect  after  December  31 
1973),", 

(B)  by  striking  out  clauses  (Iv)  and  (v)  of 
such  section  and  inserting  la  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(iv)   blind  as  defined  In  section  1614(a) 

(2).  ^    ' 

"(V)  18  years  of  age  or  older  and  dis- 
abled as  def:   e~:  ri  secnoi  '6!4(.<t)  (3) ,  or - 

(C)  by  Inserting  after  "XVI,"  In  clause 
(vl)  of  such  section  "or  supplemental 
security  Income  benefits  under  title  XVI 
(as  in  effect  after  Decemt>er  31.  1973),",  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "or  X.VI"  In  the  second 
sentence  of  such  section  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ",  or  supplemental  security  Income 
benefits  under  title  XVI  (as  In  effect  after 
December  31,  1973) ,". 

(b)  Section  1902(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "supplemental  security  in- 
come payment  under  title  XVI  and"  after 
"such  individual's." 

Sec.  5.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  January  1,  1974;  except 
that  such  amendments  (other  than  the 
amendment  made  by  section  2(1)  (B))  shall 
not  be  applicable  in  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection   a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered  ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  tliis  bill 
is  to  enact  into  law  certain  technical  and 
conforming  changes  in  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  which  should  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  conference  report  on  H.R 
1  in  the  92d  Congress— the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1972,  which  became 
Public  Law  92-603.  The  bill  consists  en- 
tirely of  conforming  changes  that  were 


omitted  from  the  conference  report  and 
in  no  way  changes  any  decision  of  the 
conferees,  any  information  or  summary 
provided  when  that  report  was  approved, 
or  any  cost  estimates  provided. 

Technical  and  conforming  amend- 
ments similar  to  those  contained  in  H.R. 
3153  were  contained  in  H.R.  1  of  the  92d 
Congress  when  the  legislation  passed  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  At  the  time  the 
conference  committee  acted  on  that  leg- 
islation, there  was  not  sufficient  time  to 
modify  these  technical  and  conforming 
changes  to  reflect  the  many  substantive 
changes  in  H.R.  1  which  were  agreed  to 
by  the  conference  committee.  Conse- 
quently, when  Public  Law  92-603  was 
enacted,  it  did  not  contain  provisions 
making  these  conforming  and  techni- 
cal changes.  The  erroneous  cross  refer- 
ences and  technical  inconsistencies  in 
the  Social  Security  Act  which  resulted 
from  failure  to  include  such  provi.;ions 
in  the  1972  amendments  would  be  cor- 
rected by  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

The  bill  was  reported  unanimously  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
would  not  increase  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
grams administered  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to  adopt 
this  bill. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  3153,  a  bill  making  technical 
corrections  in  our  social  security  law. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  correct  er- 
roneous cross  references  and  technical 
inconsistencies  in  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Similar  technical  and  conforming 
amendments  were  contained  in  H.R.  1  in 
the  92d  Congress  when  it  was  passed  by 
the  House  and  Senate.  However,  there 
was  not  time  to  modify  these  amend- 
ments in  accordance  with  changes  made 
by  the  conference  committee,  so  they 
were  not  included  in  the  legislation  as 
enacted. 

This  bill  would  not  make  any  substan- 
tive changes  in  the  social  security  law 
but  is  concerned  only  with  technical  cor- 
rections. Accordingly,  the  bill  would  not 
result  in  any  additional  cost  in  operating 
the  social  security  programs. 

This  legislation  is  needed  in  order  to 
make  the  law  technically  accurate  and 
more  readable.  There  certainly  is  no 
controversy  associated  with  this  bUl,  and 
I  recommend  that  it  be  passed  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr  Bur- 
ton). 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  in- 
evitable that  in  the  enacting  of  legisla- 
tion as  comprehensive  us  H.R.  1,  there 
be  some  clarifying  foUow-on  amend- 
ments. 

However,  I  would  like  to  note  for  the 
Record  that,  although  I  am  certain  it 
was  unintended,  the  effect  of  one  of 
these  amendments  is  to  reduce  pay- 
ments to  the  "Proutys"— some  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  the  elderly  who  do  not 
receive  any  other  public  pension.  Apart 
from  that  one  point,  there  is  a  clarifying 
question  which  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman). 

The  question  is  this:  In  section  1905 
there  are  enumerated  sLx  classes  of  rer- 
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sons  for  whom  the  States  may  extend 
medicaid  provisions.  More  particularly, 
in  subsection  V,  section  1905(a),  the  old 
language  of  eligibility  in  terms  of  the 
requirement  that  one  must  be  18  years 
or  older  in  addition  to  being  disabled, 
has  been  picked  up  in  this  proposal. 

My  question  is  this:  Am  I  not  correct 
that  the  language  in  section  1905  <  a)  (1) 
"under  the  age  of  21"  clearly  counte- 
nances on  its  face  that  if  a  person  is 
disabled,  as  is  proposed  and  defined  in 
section  1614(a)  i3),  if  that  disabled  per- 
son so  qualifying  and  otherwise  eligible 
is  under  the  age  of  18,  such  a  person  is 
eligible  for  medicaid  benefits  if  the  State 
so  determines  under  clause  1  ? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  the- answer  is 
definitely  "yes." 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  raise  this  point  only 
to  make  it  clear  to  the  very  few  who  read 
the  Record  on  these  kinds  of  proposals 
that  there  is  no  intention  on  our  behalf 
to  in  any  way  preclude  consideration  of 
those  eligible  as  disabled  and  under  the 
age  of  18  from  being  eligible  for  medicaid 
in  the  event  the  State  decides  to  extend 
such  a  program  to  these  persons. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 

I*6ct/ 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois   (Mr.  Rosten- 

KOWSKI) 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  16,  1973,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  its  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  regulations  for 
funding  and  administration  of  the  so- 
cial services  programs  under  title  rva  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

These  highly  restrictive  guidelines,  if 
adopted,  would  establish  a  new  policy 
whicn  would  virtually  eliminate  these 
social  services  and  gi-avely  cripple  the 
governmental/private  sector  partnership 
in  the  delivery  of  such  services. 

Also,  the  new  restrictive  eligibility  cri- 
teria, which  narrowly  defines  who  is  a 
former  or  potential  recipient  of  services, 
will  exclude  nearly  all  of  the  working 
poor  from  receiving  services. 

On  March  14,  1973,  I  along  with  sev- 
eral of  my  Chicago  colleagues,  wrote  to 
Secretary  Weinberger  concerning  these 
new  guidelines.  In  our  letter  we  pointed 
out  that,  as  written,  the  title  IV  guide- 
lines would  have  the  effect  of  forcing 
prior  welfare  recipients  back  on  to  the 
welfare  rolls,  and  would  prevent  thou- 
sands of  families  from  becoming  self- 
supporting. 

I  am  Inserting  a  copy  of  this  letter 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

March  14,  1973. 
Hon.  Caspar  W.  Weinberger, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  the  undersigned 
members  of  the  Congressional  Delegation 
from  Chicago,  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
proposed  1974  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  guidelines  frr  Title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  as  published  in  the 
Federal  Register,  February  16,  1973,  would 
be  seriously  detrimental  to  a  large  portion 
of  the  residents  of  our  city. 


We  are  particularly  concerned  with  those 
sections  of  the  guidelines  which  prohibit  pri- 
vate funds  or  In-klnd  contributions  from  be- 
ing Included  In  the  25%/75%  state-federal 
match  for  funding  of  social  service  programs. 
We  are  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  pro- 
posed eligibility  standards  would  prevent 
more  than  half  of  the  children  now  partici- 
pating In  Chicago  Day  Care  programs  from 
qualifying  for  services.  As  they  are  now  writ- 
ten, the  Title  IV  guidelines  would  have  the 
effect  of  forcing  prior  welfare  recipients  back 
on  to  the  welfare  rolls,  and  would  prevent 
thousands  of  families  from  becoming  self- 
supporting. 

We  believe  that  It  was  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress  that  the  92.5  billion  limitation  on 
Title  IV  programs  Imposed  by  section  1130 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  be  fully  expended 
by  allotment  to  the  states.  The  restrictions 
placed  upon  Title  IV  by  the  1974  HEW  guide- 
lines would  make  such  expenditure  Impos- 
sible. 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  new  guide- 
lines be  drafted  to  comply  with  the  Intent 
of  section  1130,  and  that  specific  attention 
be  given  to  relaxing  the  eligibility  require- 
ments for  recipients  and  to  eliminating  the 
'no  private  matching'  clause. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Secretary,  we  would  be  most 
anxious  to  meet  with  you,  at  your  conven- 
ience, prior  to  the  March  19, 1973  deadline  set 
for  flnallzation  of  the  plan,  In  order  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  the  effects  of  these  new  guide- 
lines on  our  city  of  Chicago.  If  this  Is  at  all 
possible,  please  let  us  know. 

We  thank  you  for  your  consideration,  and 
with  best  regards  we  remain 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dan  Rostenkowski, 
John  C.  Kltjczynski, 
Ralph    H.    Metcalfe, 
Morgan  P.  Murphy, 
Sidney  R.  Yates, 

Members  of  Congress. 

These  guidelines  were  to  take  effect  on 
March  19,  1973.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  they  are  presently  being  rewritten. 
We  can  only  hope  for  the  best. 

On  March  28,  1973,  I  introduced  H.R. 
6275,  a  bill  to  limit  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  impose,  by  regulations,  cer- 
tain additional  restrictions  upon  the 
availability  and  use  of  Federal  funds  au- 
thorized for  social  services  under  the 
public  assistance  programs  established 
by  the  Social  Security  Act.  Essentially  the 
bill  would  restore  most  of  the  services 
to  those  who  received  them  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  the  February  16  HEW 
title  rVa  guidelines. 

I  am  inserting  a  copy  of  H.R.  6275  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

H.R.  6275 
A  bill  to  limit  the  authority  of  the  Secretarj- 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  im- 
pose, by  regulations,  certain  additional  re- 
strictions upon  the  availability  and  use  of 
Federal  funds  authorized  for  scxilal  services 
under  the  public  assistance  programs  es- 
tablished by  the  Social  Security  Act 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That — 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (re- 
lating to  the  administration  of  titles  I.  X. 
XIV.  and  XVI,  and  part  A  of  title  IV,  of  the 
Social  Security  Act)  as  In  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1973,  ghall  remain  In  full  force  and  ef- 
fect Insofar  as  such  regulations  relate  to — 
(1)  the  use  of  privately  contributed  funds 
and  In-klnd  contributions  as  part  of  State  ex- 
penditures. In  determining  (for  purposes  of 
any  such  title  or  part  A)  the  amount  of  the 


Federal  contribution  to  which  any  State  Is 
entitled  on  account  of  expenditures  incurred 
by  the  State  for  social  services  under  a  State 
plan  approved  under  any  such  title  or  part 
A:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  may  clarify 
requirements  that  such  privately  comrib'jted 
funds  be  expended  In  accordance  with  a 
State  plan. 

(2)  the  authority  of  any  State,  undor  any 
such  plan,  to  define  the  categories  or  classes 
of  individuals  who  are  eligible  to  receive  such 
social  services; 

(3)  the  authority  of  any  Stote,  under  any 
such  plan,  to  include,  as  scx:ial  serviC':s.  drug 
and  alcohol  treatment  programs,  education 
and  training  services,  and  comprehensive 
service  programs  for  children,  the  elderly,  or 
the  disabled  (Including  such  programs  lor 
mentally  retarded  children  and  adults); 

(4)  reporting  requirements  of  States,  un- 
der any  such  plan,  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
vision of  social  services;  or 

(5)  the  standards  Imposed,  under  any  such 
plan,  with  respect  to  the  provision,  as  social 
services,  of  day  care  services. 

(b)  No  regulation,  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
after  January  1.  1973,  shall  have  any  force 
or  effect,  and  any  such  regulation  shall  be 
invalid,  If,  and  Insofar  as,  such  regulation  is 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (a) . 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  17,  1972,  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  1,  I  was  careful  to  point 
out  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  in  formulating 
this  legislation  that  no  change  be  made 
in  the  regulations  concerning  "voluntary 
funds  for  social  services  for  matching 
under  title  IVa  of  the  Social  Security 
Act." 

I  see  that  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Don  Fraser,  is 
present  here  today.  He  has  been  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  House  in  attempting 
to  change  these  highly  restrictive  pro- 
posed guidelines.  I  am  sure  that  he  will 
add  to  what  I  have  already  said. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Vanik). 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  3153  which  includes  techni- 
cal and  conforming  changes  in  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  but  I  serve  notice  now 
that  I  will  never  support  changes  in  the 
medicare  bill  to  conform  to  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  to  saddle  medicare  bene- 
ficiaries with  an  increased  contribution 
and  burden  if  they  require  hospitaliza- 
tion and  medical  help. 

Under  the  present  law,  a  patient  pays 
$68  and  medicare  pays  $32  of  a  $100 
doctor  bill.  Under  the  President's  pro- 
posal, the  patient  would  pay  $88.75  and 
medicare  would  pay  only  «11.25.  On  a 
$200  bill,  the  patient  now  pays  $88  and 
medicare  pay.<;  $112.  Under  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal,  the  patient  would  pay 
$113.73  and  medicare  $86.25. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  hospi- 
tal bills  is  much  the  same.  At  present, 
seniors  pay,  on  the  average,  $72  toward 
the  first  day's  cost  of  hospitalization. 
Thereafter  they  pay  nothing  until  after 
the  61st  day  of  hospitalization.  At  that 
point,  they  pay  $13  a  day  for  the  next 
30  days  and  $26  a  day  for  the  next  60. 

Under  the  Nixon  proposals,  our  seniors 
will  pay  the  full  costs  for  the  first  day 
of  hospitalization.  This  will  be  substan- 
tially higher  than  $72  paid  at  present. 
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In  addition,  seniors  will  be 
pay  10  percent  of  all  costs  aft*r 

Following  is  a  specific  description 
the  change  by  which  President 
seeks  to  increase  patient  payment 
medical  and  hospital  service 
Present  system  for  hospital 


required  to 

that. 

of 

Nixon 

for 


Days  In  hospital : 
1st   day 

2d  to  COth  day 

61st  to  90th  day.. 
91st  to  150th  day- 


cfverage 

Patient 
pays 

$72 

0 

.---      18 
36 


NDtON     BUDGET    PLAN     TOR     HOSPITA  !,     COVERAGE 

First  day  in  hospital,  patlentpays  total 
cost. 

Second  to  150th  day  In  hospital,  pa- 
tient pays  10  percent  of  cost 


PRESENT    SYSTEM    OF    PHYSICIAN 


:OVERAGE 


The  patient  pays  the  first  $lBO  and  20 
percent  of  the  rest  of  his  d^tor  bills 
each  year. 

NIXON    BUDGET   PLAN    FOR    PHTSICIAil    COVERAGE 


the 
food 
Preside  nt 


The  patient  would  pay  the 
and  25  percent  of  the  rest  of 
bills  each  year. 

The  administration  errs  in 
that  medicare  patients  have 
to  the  cost  of  medical  servict 
medicare  patients  can  reduce 
leal   or   hospital   needs   by 
choice. 

The  food  and  rent  inflation 
17  months  has  devastated  thi 
of   all  Americans — particular! 
derly  and  the  poor.  It  has 
millions  of  American  people 
sufficiency  to  demeaning 

Last  year's  social  security 
already  been  washed  out  by 
vening  inflation  in  the  cost  of 
ter,  and  clothing.  The 
posed    reduction    of    medicare 
would  provide  only  short-term 
gains  to  the  administration 
term  losses.  It  would  plunge 
our  elderly  into  the  ranks  of 
ically  indigent  and  from  self-, 
citizens  to  citizens  substantiallj 
ent  on  supplemental  support 
community  or  from  the  familt 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wll 
tleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  am  happy  to 
colleague  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYUE.  The  gentleman 
mentioned  the  President's 
medicare  several   times.   From 
does  this  program  come?  Is 
in  on  it? 

Mr.  VANIK.  His  program  is 
forth  in  his  message  to  the 
assume  that  legislation  is 
support  the  message  he  gave 
this  year. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  certainly  did 
the  conclusions  of  the 
Ohio  on  the  message  to  the 
The  gentleman  can  draw  his 
elusions. 

Mr.  VANIK.  That  is  in  the 
message,  and  it  was  very,  very 
thoroughly  reported.  While  he 
sent  up  legislation,  I  think  it  i 
•way  plain. 

We  have  to  assume  in  this 
there  will  be  legislation  to 
thing  that  the  President  seemj 
instant  to  consider  necessary. 
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Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser). 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ask  about 
another  aspect  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

Many  of  us  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  proposed  social  service  regulations 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  on  February  15. 

We  have  learned  that  a  wide  range  of 
community  programs  in  our  districts — 
from  day  care  for  working  mothers  to 
homemakers'  aid  for  the  elderly — are 
likely  to  be  terminated  if  the  regulations 
are  implemented. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  han- 
dling the  bill  if  he  agrees  that  the  regu- 
lations represent  an  unnecessary  restric- 
tion on  the  use  of  social  service  funds 
and  move  beyond  the  limitations  im- 
posed by  Congress  last  year  in  the  State 
and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
completely  with  the  gentleman  that  the 
proposed  regulations  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare move  beyond  the  limitations  im- 
posed by  Congress  last  year  in  the  State 
and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act.  In  that 
act,  we  set  a  dollar  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  Federal  funds  which  a  State 
could  receive  for  social  services.  We  also 
set  a  limitation  with  some  exceptions  on 
the  percentage  of  funds  that  could  be 
expended  for  persons  who  are  not  wel- 
fare applicants  or  recipients.  As  the 
chairman  stated  on  this  fioor  at  the  time 
the  conference  report  on  the  State  and 
Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  was  being  de- 
bated, nothing  In  that  act  required  the 
issuance  of  more  stringent  regulations 
either  as  to  services  which  could  be  pro- 
vided or  persons  who  could  receive  such 
services  than  were  in  existence  at  that 
time.  In  my  opinion,  many  of  the  pro- 
posed regulations  would  have  an  unde- 
sirable effect. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 

gentleman  very  much  for  his  response. 

Mr.    SCHNEEBELI.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 

yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 

Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz). 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Oregon  'Mr.  Ullman)  ,  if  he  would  re- 
spond to  one  or  two  questions  I  might 
ask. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  would  be  very  happy 
to  respond. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand 
that  possibly  this  bill  could  be  the  ve- 
hicle which  would  allow  the  other  body 
to  return  to  us  a  welfare  reform  bill. 
If  that  were  to  be  the  case,  and  the  other 
body  were  to  return  this  bill,  amended 
or  changed  in  the  other  body,  to  this 
House,  would  the  gentleman  please  give 
use  some  indication  as  to  how  this  body 
might  deliberate  upon  such  provisions  as 
welfare  reform  in  the  other  body  which 
came  back  to  us  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
ference report? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  HEINZ.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  could 
be  true  of  any  social  security  measure 
that  this  House  passed.  It  is  always  pos- 
sible that  the  other  body  may  add 
amendments. 

Let  me  say  that  we  have  discussed  this 
matter  generally  among  the  committee 
members.  The  chairman  has  discussed  it 
with  us,  and  if,  in  fact,  there  were  a 
major  welfare  measure  attached  to  this 
bill,  then  the  chairman  and  the  com- 
mittee have  agreed  that  the  committee 
itself  would  take  it  under  consideration 
before  anything  further  was  done,  or 
before  a  conference  committee  decision 
was  made. 

Now,  of  course,  we  have  no  Indication 
at  this  time  that  this  might  happen,  or 
to  what  extent,  and  we  certainly  would 
not  make  any  prior  Judgment  at  this 
time  as  to  what  would  encompass  major 
social  security  legislation  and  what 
would  not.  I  think,  if  that  happened,  it 
would  be  rather  obvious. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  If  the  gentleman  would 
respond  further?  If  the  bill  were  to  come 
back  and  the  welfare  reform  bill  was 
considered  by  the  full  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  then  came  to  the 
floor,  would  the  bill  be  subject  to 
amendment? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Well,  obviously  we  can- 
not answer  that  question  at  this  point, 
because  tjSHre  are  different  alternatives 
availabl^^tier  the  rules.  I  am  sure  no 
one  cgpW  answer  that  question  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  In  a  general  way,  would  it 
be  possible?  What  opportunities  would 
a  Member  of  this  body  have  to  influence 
the  legislations  to  offer  amendments  or 
propose  changes  to  the  bill  that  may  be 
important  to  their  constituents  or  to  the 
Nation? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  would  say  we  have 
general  parliamentary  procedures  to 
cover  almost  any  situation,  and  I  would 
think  that  the  gentleman  and  the  House 
would  utilize  those  parliamentary  pro- 
cedures that  would  be  available. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Well,  are  they  going  to  be 
available? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  would  certainly  hope 
that  if  we  had  a  major  welfare  measure 
attached  to  this  or  any  other  bill,  we 
could  devise  procedures  to  bring  it  to 
the  floor  whereby  it  could  be  amended. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr!  VANIK.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  VANIK.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  provided  a  very  use- 
ful service  to  this  House  in  making  that 
inquiry  on  how  the  bill  might  come  back. 
Will  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  tell 
me — and  I  would  like  to  be  assured — if 
the  other  body  were  to  make  it  into  a 
trade  bill,  would  the  same  principle 
apply  and  would  we  have  to  refer  it  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for 
complete  and  thorough  action  by  that 
committee  before  it  was  reported  out  of 
the  House? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, obviously  a  trade  amendment 
would  not  be  a  germane  amendment  to 
a  social  security  bill.  We  are  referring 
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here  to  germane  amendments  and  proce- 
dures that  would  follow  from  them,  but 
certainly  not  that  kind  of  tiling,  which 
would  clearly  be  nongermane.  I  would 
hope  we  would  not  adopt  such  a  nonger- 
mane amendment.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  the  rules  of  the  House  are  clear 
as  to  nongermane  amendments. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Will  the  gentleman  assure 
me  such  action  would  not  be  taken 
among  the  conferees? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  cannot.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned  personally,  I  can  assure 
you,  but  I  cannot  speak  for  the  conferees 
Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  you. 
Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  would  like  to 
reply,  also,  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

At  the  time  this  bill  was  taken  up  this 
question  was  raised  in  the  committee  by 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats.  The  chairman 
assured  them  that  we  would  have  a  com- 
mittee meeting  on  it  and  also  have  hear- 
ings on  the  subject  if  necessary.  That 
was  back  in  January  when  we  took  the 
bill  up  In  the  committee. 

Furthermore,  last  week  I  again  asked 
the  chairman  if  that  was  his  intention, 
and  was  assured  that  it  was. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  simply  would  like  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
for  having  made  this  inquiry  to  make  it 
known  that  if  the  House  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  fully  any  legislation 
that  goes  beyond  the  apparent  scope  of 
this  measure  we  will  do  so. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  that  is  true  and  we  will  have 
hearings  by  the  committee  if  necessary. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
J153. 

The  question  was  taken 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

ITie  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  340,  nays  1 
not  voting  92,  as  follows: 
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Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Bafalla 
Barrett 


(Roll  No.  63] 
YEAS — 340 
Beard 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevlll 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boland 
Brasco 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 


Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 


Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis.  S.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Donohue 
Downing 
Drinan 
DiUski 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Ell  berg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Pascell 
Plndley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Forsythe 
Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Froehllch 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Grasso 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gude 
Gunter 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanraban 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hlllls 


Hogan 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUlster 

McDade 

McEwen 

McPall 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mailllard 

Mallary 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Mathis,  Ga. 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Mezvlnsky 

Miller 

Mills.  Md. 

Minish 

Mink 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mizell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorheeid,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Owens 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pike 
Poage 
PodeU 

Powell,  Ohio 
Preyer 
Pritchard 
Price.  111. 
Qule 


Quillen 
Railsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rarlck 
Rees 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rlnaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson,  Va. 
Roblson,  N.Y. 
.    Roe 
Rogers 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 
Roncallo,  N.Y. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ruth 

St  Germain 
Sarasln 
Sarbanes 
Satterfleld 
Saylor 
Schneebell 
Schroeder 
Selberllng 
Shoup 
Shrlver 
Shuster 
Sikes 
Sisk 
Skubltz 
Slack 

Smith,  N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symms 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tleman 
Towell,  Nev. 
Treen 
UdaU 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vigorlto 
Waggon  ner 
Waldie 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
WUliams 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Toung,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  ni. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zwach 
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Alexander 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

BadiUo 

Baker 

Bell 

Biaggl 

Blatnlk 

Boiling 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Brooks 

Burke.  Calif. 

Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 

Chisholm 

Corman 

Clay 

Conte 

Cronln 

Culver 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Dlngell 

Dorn 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Frey 
Goldwater 


Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Gubser 

Guyer 

Hanna 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hinshaw 

Holifleld 

Huber 

King 

Kluczynski 

Koch 

Landnmi 

Leggett 

McCormack 

McKinney 

Mann 

Marazitl 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

MUford 

MiUs,  Ark. 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mosher 

Nix 

Parrls 

Pickle 

Price,  Tex. 


Reld 
Rlegle 
Rodlno 
Rooney,  N.Y. 

Roy 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Scherle 

Sebellas 

Shipley 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steele 
Stephens 
Studds 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H.. 

Calif. 
WUson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wolir 
Wright 
Young,  S.C. 
Zion 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.    Thompson    of   New   Jersey    with    Mr. 
Marazitl. 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  King. 
Mr.  Blaggi  with  Mr.  Cronln. 
Mr.  Hoimeld  with  Mr.  Camp. 
Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Hastings. 
Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 
Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Harsha. 
Mr.  McC^ormack  with  Mr.  Gubser. 
Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Hinshaw. 
Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Sandman. 
Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Conte. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  McKinney. 
Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Huber. 
Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Guyer. 
Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Harvey. 
Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Talcott. 
Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Ijeggett  with  Mr.  Mosher. 
Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Prey. 
Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Michel. 
Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Bowen. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 
Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Sebellus. 
Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Mayne. 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Baker. 
Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Parrls. 
Mr.  BadUlo  w  ith  Mrs.  Burke  of  California. 
Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Steele. 
Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Corman. 
Mr.  Dellums  with  Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 
Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Young  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Scherle. 
Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr 
Charles  Wilson  of  Texas. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Taylor  ot 
Missouri. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Zlon. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mr.  Mllford  with  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland 

Mr.  Reid  with  Mr.  MUls  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Roy  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Mr.  Studds  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 


Speal  :er 


Mr.    ULLMAN.    Mr. 
unanimous    consent   that    al 
may  have  5  legislative  days 
revise  and  extend  their 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
the    request    of    the 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection 


la 


rema  rks 


Gojection  to 
gentle  nan    from 


ENDORSING     OBJECTIVES 
JUST      AND      EFFECTIVI I 
TREATY 


t3 


Seab  >d 


Db:e( 


Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker 
suspend  the  rules  and  agree 
lution   (H.  Res.  330)   to 
tives  for  a  just  and  effective 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Whereas  the  oceans  cover  70 
of  the  Earth's  surface,  and  thel) 
and  development  are  essential  t( 
States    and    to   the    other   coun 
world;  and 

Whereas    Presidents   Nixon 
have  recognized  the  Inadequacy 
ocean  law  to  prevent  conflict,  anc 
its    modernization    to    assure 
peaceful  development  for  the 
mankind;  and 

Whereas  a  Law  of  the  Sea 
scheduled  to  convene   in 
ber  1973,  preceded  by  two 
Ings  of   the   United   Nations 
the   Peaceful  Uses  of  the 
Ocean  Floor  Beyond  the  Limits 
Jurisdiction   (hereinafter  referretl 
"Seabed  Committee") ;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  in  the  national 
the    United    States    that    this 
should  speedily  reach  agreemen ; 
and  effective  ocean  treaty :    Nov 
belt 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of 
tlves  endorses  the  following  o 
vlsloned    In    the    President's 
statement  of  May  23,   1970.  and 
pursued  by  the  United  States 
the  Seabed  Committee  preparing 
of  the  Sea  Conference 

( 1 )  protection  of  ( a )  freedom 
beyond  a  twelve-mile  territorial 
gation.  commerce,  transportatlor 
cation,  and  scientific  research 
transit     through     and     over 
straits;       ' 

(2)  recognition  of  the 
tlonal  community  Interests: 

( a )  protection  from  ocean 

(b)  assurance  of  the  Integrlt; 
ments, 

(c)  substantial   sharing   of 
rived  irom  exploitation  of  the 
ularly  for  economic  assistance  tc 
countries, 

( d  y   compulsory    settlement 
and 

(e)   protection  of  other 
the   oceans  beyond   the   territorial 
eluding  any  economic  Intermediate 

(3)  an  effective  International 
thorlty  to  regulate  orderly  and  J 
ment  of  the  mineral  resources 
seabed  as  the  common  heritage 
protecting  the  Interests  both  ol 
and  of  developed  countries;  and 

(4)  conservation  and  protection 
resources,  with  fisheries  regulate  i 
mum   sustainable   yield,    with 
management  of  coastal  species 
management  of  anadromous  spe< 
ternatlonal  management  of  sue  i 
species  as  tuna. 

Sec.  2  The  House  of 
mends  the  United  States 
Seabed  Committee  preparing  for 
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treaty. 
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per  centum 
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I  ask 
Members 
which  to 
on  the 


FOR    A 
OCEAN 


Interest  of 

Conference 

on  a  Just 

therefore. 


aepresenta- 

ctlves,  en- 

pollcy 

now  being 

delegation  to 

for  the  Law 


s!a, 


of  the  seas, 

,  for  navi- 

communl- 

(b)   free 

ternatlonal 


aid 


following  Interna- 

poll'  itlon, 

■  of  Invest- 


r^venues   de- 

,  partlc- 

developlng 


sea  bed. 


( f    disputes, 

reasoniible  uses  of 

sea,   In- 

zone; 

Seabed  Au- 

'  1st  develop- 

>f  the  deep 

mankind. 

developing 


of 


of  living 

for  maxl- 

ct>astal   state 

host  state 

es,  and  in- 

mlgratory 


Represeni  atlves  com- 

delegc  tion  to  the 

the  Law  of 


the  Sea  Conference  for  Its  excellent  work,  and 
encourages  the  delegation  to  continue  to 
work  diligently  for  early  agreement  on  an 
ocean  treaty  embodying  the  goals  stated 
herein. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  20 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Mailliard),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  the  House, 
the  resolution  which  is  presently  before 
the  body  is  simply  a  House  resolution 
which  will  require  no  action  by  the  other 
body. 

What  this  resolution  does  Is  endorse 
the  principles  laid  down  by  President 
Nixon  with  respect  to  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
negotiations  which  will  reach  their  cli- 
max in  a  conference  which  will  open  in 
New  York  this  fall  and  continue  in  San- 
tiago, Chile,  next  year.  These  negotia- 
tions include  matters  of  vital  interest  to 
the  United  States,  such  as  the  question 
of  how  far  our  territorial  seas  shall  ex- 
tend. At  the  present  time,  we  claim  3 
miles,  but  many  nations  claim  12  and 
some  up  to  200. 

There  will  be  determined  the  question 
of  how  much  further  than  the  territorial 
sea  the  coastal  States  shall  have  right  to 
exploit  the  economic  resources  of  the  sea 
bed  and  the  fish  stocks  in  the  water  col- 
umn above. 

There  will  also  be  determined  what 
shall  happen  to  the  deep  seabed  beyond 
the  limits  of  national  jurisdiction,  who 
shall  control  it,  and  who  shall  have  the 
right  of  exploitation  and  further,  how 
benefits  of  that  exploitation  shall  be  di- 
vided, that  is,  who  shall  gain  the  fruits 
of  the  exploitation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  not  say- 
ing that  by  virtue  of  this  resolution  there 
will  be  a  determination  of  who  controls 
what  imderlies  the  waters  beyond  what 
now  is  the  3-mile  limit?  He  is  not  saying 
that,  is  he? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  raised  the  question.  The  an- 
swer is  complex  for  it  deals  with  a  num- 
ber of  things  among  which  is  control  of 
seabeds  minerals  and  oil  beyond  the  200- 
meter  isobath,  that  Is  generally  beyond 
the  continental  shelf,  rather  than  what 
is  beyond  3  miles.  This  resolution  simply 
endorses  the  position  of  the  President 
which  is  being  pursued  by  our  negotiat- 
ing team.  This  resolution  has  no  force  of 
law.  It  is  simply  an  expression  of  the 
House  in  support  of  the  negotiating  posi- 
tion of  the  U.S.  delegation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  that,  if  the  territorial 
limits  should  be,  as  a  result  of  the  work 
of  this  committee  and  in  combination 
with  other  nations,  a  12-mile  territorial 
limit,  this  would  not  mean  that  without 
further  action  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
that  the  coastal  States  would  be  entitled 
to  the  ofifshore  oil  rights  within  that 
12-mile  limit?  Is  that  not  true? 


Mr.  FRASER.  You  are  correct.  It  would 
not  mean  that  the  coastal  States  would 
be  entitled  to  the  ofifshore  oil  rights  with- 
in the  L2-mile  limit.  You  are  speaking  of 
the  several  coastal  States  of  the  United 
States,  I  presume,  rather  than  the 
coastal  nations  of  the  world  which  are 
referred  to  as  states  in  the  international 
context.  Let  me  take  it  step  by  step.  As- 
suming that  there  is  a  convention  agreed 
upon  in  the  final  meeting  in  Santiago  de 
Chile  next  year,  that  convention  would 
have  to  be  ratified  by  coimtries  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  constitutional  proc- 
esses. The  United  States  could  elect  not 
to  ratify.  If  the  U.S.  position  is  sustained, 
that  is  to  say,  if  a  12-mlle  territorial 
sea  is  established,  among  other  things, 
it  is  very  clear  that  all  of  the  resources 
within  that  12  miles  would  belong  ex- 
clusively to  the  United  States.  The  12- 
mile  zone  would  be  the  sovereign  domain 
of  this  country.  The  United  States,  in 
tiu-n,  could  apportion  it  among  its  own 
States,  under  either  present  or  new  law. 
It  would  belong  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  would  belong  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  but  would 
Congress  have  the  authority  to  make  a 
determination  as  to  the  ownership  of 
those  undersea  deposits  or  resources  or 
whatever  they  might  be? 

Mr.  FRASER.  My  understanding  is 
that  the  status  of  law  today,  based  on 
Federal  legislation,  is  that  our  States 
have  the  right  to  a  claim  that  goes  out 
to  3  miles,  with  the  exception  of  two 
States — Texas  and  Florida,  which  by 
reason  of  a  historic  claim  have  a  right 
to  go  out  to  9  miles.  Agreement  to  a 
12-mile  territorial  sea  would  not  entail 
any  automatic  change  in  this  situation. 
Any  further  yielding  of  rights  to  the 
States  would  require  congressional  ac- 
tion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wrlll  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Is  it  the  gentleman's 
position  that  the  resolution  now  before 
us,  to  which  he  is  addressing  his  re- 
marks, endorses  or  takes  any  position 
with  regard  to  whether  we  should  have  a 
3-mile  limit,  a  12-mile  limit,  a  200-meter 
depth  limit,  or  any  other  limit  ofif  our 
coastal  waters? 

Mr.  FRASER.  The  resolution  supports 
the  U.S.  position  in  the  law  of  the  sea 
forimi  in  several  respects.  In  general,  the 
U.S.  negotiating  position,  I  can  advise 
the  gentleman,  is  as  foUows :  We  are  pro- 
posing that  there  be  a  12-mile  terri- 
torial sea.  That  would  commence  just  at 
the  water's  edge  on  this  chart  on  the 
easel  to  my  right.  Beyond  the  12-mile 
territorial  sea  we  would  in  our  proposal 
retain  to  the  coastal  nation  exclusive 
ownership  and  the  right  to  exploit  the 
mineral  resources,  the  sea  bed  resources, 
out  to  the  200-meter  isobath  or  depth 
line,  which  is  shown  on  this  same  chart. 
That,  standing  alone,  is  no  change  from 
the  1958  Convention  which  generally  de- 
fined the  rights  of  coastal  States  to  ex- 
ploit out  to  the  200-meter  isobath,  but 
it  went  further  and  provided  rights  to 
depths  beyond  to  the  extent  technology 
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permits  exploitation.  In  any  event,  we 
would  propose  to  maintain  exclusive  con- 
trol from  the  200-meter  isobath  in  to- 
ward the  shoreline. 

Beyond  the  200-meter  isobath  out  to 
the  begirming  of  the  deep  seabed,  which 
is  at  the  end  of  the  continental  rise,  we 
are  proposing  a  mixture  of  international 
and  coastal  State — Nation — rights.  The 
coastal  State  would  be  the  manager  of 
the  resources,  but  the  management  of 
those  resources  by  the  coastal  State 
would  be  subject  to  five  principles,  as 
follows: 

First  is  the  protection  of  investment; 

Second  is  the  protection  of  the  marine 
environment; 

Third  is  revenue  sharing; 

Fourth  is  the  compulsory  settlement 
of  disputes;  and 

Fifth  is  the  protection  for  other  uses, 
such  as  scientific  research. 

Then,  with  respect  to  the  deep  seabed, 
which  is  out  beyond  the  continental  rise, 
there  would  be  an  international  regime 
which  would  have  the  right  to  Ucense  en- 
terprises who  want  to  go  out  and  exploit 

fch.6  S£3.b€Cl 

Mr.  WYMAN.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield  further,  we  have  not,  however,  as- 
serted, at  least  this  body,  our  jurisdic- 
tion to  these  coastal  waters  out  to  200 
meters  in  depth. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Under  the  Truman  dec- 
laration of  1945  and  the  1958  conven- 
tion, we  can  exploit  resources  out  to  the 
200-meter  isobath  and  beyond  as  tech- 
nology allows: 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Aproximately  how  far 
away  from  the  shore,  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  United  States,  does  the  200- 
meter  depth  figure  extend? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man asked  that  question.  This  map 
which  I  have  here  shows  in  yellow  the 
extent  of  the  continental  shelf  out  to  the 
200-meter  isobath.  And  you  can,  by  closer 
inspection,  get  some  notion  as  to  how  far 
out  the  200-meter  isobath  is.  But  in  any 
case  it  would  be  some  12  miles  or  more  off 
New  England  I  believe. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  In  any  case,  it  is  that 
far? 

Mr.  FRASER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  May  I  sisk  the  gentle- 
man, has  he  made  any  effort  to  stop  the 
Russian  trawlers  from  fishing  within 
the  200-meter  range? 

Mr.  FRASER.  The  200-meter  isobath 
limit  does  not  apply  to  fishing,  but  only 
to  exploitation  of  the  seabed.  Under 
present  international  law,  we  have  a  3- 
mile  territorial  sea  plus  a  9-mile  con- 
tiguous fishery  zone,  and  for  fishing  pur- 
poses, beyond  12  miles  is  international 
waters  today. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  understand.  But  the 
gentleman  will  agree,  will  he  not,  that  if 
Congress  wanted  to,  it  could  unilaterally 
assert  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
to  exclusively  control  and  use  this  200 
meters  in  depth,  including  the  seabed  as 
well  as  the  water? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Well,  the  United  States 
could  unilaterally  assert  jurisdiction  to 
200  miles  or  to  a  200-meter  depth  or  to 
1.000  or  to  10,000  miles,  but  do  we  want 
to?  We  could  make  the  assertion,  but  if 
we  did  it  unilaterally,  this  would  provide 


a  source  of  conflict  with  other  nations 
which  would  take  the  position  that  this 
is  not  an  accepted  international  stand- 
ard. We  have  criticized  other  nations  for 
making  unilateral  claims  to  vast  areas  of 
the  international  ocean,  and  we  have 
steadfastly  refused  to  recognize  such 
unilateral  claims,  believing  such  mat- 
ters are  properly  a  subject  for  interna- 
tional agreement  in  precisely  the  kind  of 
forum  which  we  have  in  the  forthcom- 
ing Law  of  the  Sea  Conference. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Wyman)  . 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  understand  that  is  why 
we  are  going  to  the  system  on  the  inter- 
national conference,  because  they  are 
going  more  than  200  miles  out;  is  that 
not  so? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Some  States  have  as- 
serted claims  of  200  miles  of  territorial 
sea  of  exclusive  sovereign  jurisdiction; 
others  have  claimed  200  miles  for  the 
right  of  resource  exploitation,  without 
claiming  control  over  navigation,  a  zone 
they  call  a  patrimonial  sea.  And  there 
are  a  variety  of  other  claims  that  exist 
today. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  assuming 
that  they  authorize  or  approve  the  200- 
meter  depth,  we  would  not  have  to  go 
very  far,  would  we?  Because  we  would 
be  pretty  close  to  the  shoreline  in  Ecua- 
dor at  200  meters  in  depth. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Ecuador  has  made  a 
claim  of  200  miles,  not  to  a  depth  of  200 
meters.  Ecuador  is  a  good  example  of  the 
problem  of  the  unilateral  claim. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  further,  in  the 
question  of  the  seabed,  on  the  ofifshore 
claim  as  it  relates  to  the  energy  crisis, 
does  the  gentleman  have  any  recommen- 
dation, or  is  there  anything  in  the 
gentleman's  resolution  before  us  today 
as  an  implication  of  a  provision  by  this 
Congress  on  what  would  be  done  with 
regard  to  oil  from  the  continental  rise  on 
in?  Does  that  belong  to  us  clearly? 

Mr.  FRASER.  The  proposal  of  the 
United  States  is  that  very  generally  that 
the  area  from  shore  to  the  200-meter 
isobath  or  depth  would  belong  exclusive- 
ly to  the  coastal  nation  for  mining  pur- 
poses or  for  the  extraction  of  oil  and  gas, 
but  not  for  fishing  however;  and  from 
the  200-meter  isobath  to  the  edge  of  the 
continental  margin,  where  the  deep  sea- 
bed begins,  the  area  would  be  managed 
by  the  coastal  nation  under  international 
standards,  with  some  revenue  sharing; 
and  in  the  deep  seabed,  the  exploitation 
would  be  under  international  manage- 
ment and  control,  again  with  revenue 
sharing  with  the  developing  and  the 
land-locked  and  shelf -locked  nations.  So. 
to  answer  your  question  the  U.S.  position 
would  give  the  United  States  exclusive 
right  and  control  from  the  200-meter 
depth  line  back  into  the  shore. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  And  this  resolution  then 
would  put  this  House  on  record  as  en- 
dorsing that  provision  today,  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Yes,  that  is  correct.  We 
would  be  endorsing  the  President's  con- 
cept of  a  national  area,  mixed  inter- 


mediate zone,  and  an  entirely  interna- 
tional deep  ^abead  area,  subject  to  inter- 
national standards  and  mandatory  dis- 
putes settlement. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Macdonald)  . 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  go 
along  a  little  further,  I  did  not  quite  un- 
derstand the  exchange  between  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser)  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Wyman)  as  to  what  efifect  this  would 
have  on  offshore  drilling  for  gas  and  oil. 

Would  the  gentleman  explain  that 
further? 

Mr.  FRASER.  This  would  have  no  ef- 
fect, as  drilling  takes  place  today.  Of 
course,  we  do  not  know  what  the  outcome 
of  the  Conference  will  be,  but  our  purpose 
is  to  support  the  stated  U.S.  position. 
There  will  be  no  efifect  on  drilling  within 
the  200-meter  isobath,  which  is  where  all 
of  our  commercial  developments  have 
taken  place  so  far. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  further  for  just  one  more  ob- 
servation and  question? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  <Mr. 
Macdonald). 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
concerned  as  to  what  efifect  it  would 
have  on  the  present  rights  for  offshore 
drilling.  Would  it  expand  the  present 
rights  or  deteriorate  their  position,  or 
would  it  close  ofif  any  exploration  past 
that  200-meter  range? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Under  the  1958  conven- 
tion the  right  of  coastal  States  to  explore 
or  exploit  for  oil  to  the  200-meter  depth 
was  clear. 

In  addition,  under  that  convention 
there  was  a  right  to  go  beyond  the  200- 
meter  isobath  to  the  extent  that  ex- 
ploitability  was  possible,  a  continually 
changing  thing  which  caused  and  con- 
tinues to  cause  impreciseness  and  con- 
fusion. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  But  that  is  not 
clear. 

Mr.  FRASER.  You  are  right.  That  is 
not  clear.  Under  the  proposal  of  the 
President,  beyond  the  200-meter  isobath 
out  to  the  end  of  the  continental  margin 
the  coastal  state  or  nation  manages  the 
exploitation  of  those  resources  under  a 
kind  of  trusteeship  and  does  so  subject 
to  certain  international  standards.  The 
coastal  states  would  have  control  and 
management  of  those  resources  for  the 
international  community,  and  would 
likely  be  entitled  to  a  management  fee 
of  one  kind  or  another. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  think  the  gentlemen's 
bill  is  well  founded  and  I  intend  to  sup- 
port it,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  him  one  or 
two  questions  in  further  clarification. 

I  would  like  clarification  on  the  sub- 
ject of  pollution  control.  Many  of  us  are 
concerned  with  pollution  control  if  it  is 
just  offshore.  Does  this  bill  control  Fed- 
eral and  State  pollution  control  efforts? 

Mr.   FRASER.   My   understanding  is 
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that  within  territorial  waters 
some  yet  undefined  further 
domestic  responsibility  of  the 
tion.    There    are    pollution 
which  are  being  developed  by 
national   Maritime 
nization  on  vessel  pollution 
be  broadened.  They  have  a 
ing  up  this  fall  in  London. 

Mr.  SIKES.  This  bill  then 
nothing  to  discourage  this  typf 

Mr.  FRASER.  No.  not  at  al 
spect  to  pollution  I  think  thai 
national  waters  there  will  be 
eral  statements  about  the 
lution,  but  this  will  not  have 
cant  impact  on  territorial 
there  is  to  be  a  spelling  out  o 
standards  in  the  areas  further 
remains  to  be  worked  out. 
the  United  States  wUl  make  ai 
tion  on  pollution  this  week 
Seabeds  Committee  in  New 
try  to  provide  a  copy  for  the 
sioNAL  Record. 

Mr.  SIKES.  With  regard  to 
of  offshore  drilling,  there  has 
troversy  for  a  number  of  years 
controls  the  waters  to  what 
shore  in  these  jurisdictions, 
solved  between  the  States  anc 
eral  Government  in  a  general! ' 
tory  manner.  Does  this  bill 
in  any  way? 

Mr.  FRASER.  No.  sir.  The  3 
the  States  now  have  and  the  9 
Texas    and    Florida    have 
would  not  be  altered  under  the 
tion. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Another  item 
touched  on  a  moment  ago  is 
of  the  claim  of  some  countries 
tance  of  200  miles  of  the  waterfe 
We  m  Florida  have  had  serious 
with  some  of  our  neighbors  to 
because  of  their  seizure  of 
within  the  waters  that  they 
their  own.  Does  this  affect  that 

Mr.  FRASER.  We  hope  it 
not  recognize  the  unilateral  200 
of  Ecuador  and  Peru  and  othejr 
and  that  is  where  the  trouble 
respect  to  fisheries,  the  U.S 
that  the  fish  should  be 
species  basis.   In  general 
fishing,  that  is.  for  fish  found 
the  coastal  areas,  would  be 
the  costal  states,  subject 
concept  that  if  they  do  not  use 
resources,   then  other 
have  a  right  to  come  in  on  a 
inatory     basis,     so     that 
stocks  would  not  go  unused,  or 
But  the  coastal  state  would  ha;Je 
right.  For  highly  migratory 
as  tuna  we  are  proposing 
management  since  they  spawr 
national  waters  and  swim  al] 
oceans,  so  that  no  single 
have  a  rightful  claim  over  theih 
anadromous  species,  like 
spawn  in  inland  waters.  It  is 
that  the  host  state  where  the 
should  have  control  over  their 
cycle. 

My  imderstanding  is  that 
fishery  groups  in  the  United 
generally  in  agreement  with 
of  our  Government  on  those 
cause  it  protects  all  our 
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problem  the  fishermen  have  is  with  the 
time  it  takes  to  hammer  out  an  interna- 
tional agreement. 
Mr.  SIKES.  One  further  question. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  advise 
the  gentleman  he  has  consumed  18  min- 
utes. He  has  2  more  minutes  remaining. 
Mr.  SIKES.  One  further  brief  question 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  further. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Has  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee given  thought  to  dealing  more 
specifically  with  separate  legislation  on 
the  problem  of  seizures  of  American  fish- 
ing vessels  in  South  American  waters? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  can  only  answer  the 
gentleman  that  our  subcommittee  has 
not  been  given  the  jurisdiction  over  that 
problem.  Hopefully,  if  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  comes  to  a  fruitful  conclu- 
sion, we  will  have  ended  the  problem. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  po- 
sition of  the  United  States  the  200-meter 
mark  marks  the  limit  of  State's  control 
of  the  bottom,  but  not  of  the  water;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  FRASER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Does  the  United  States  have 
a  position  regarding  who  controls  the 
fishery  resources  out  to  the  200-meter 
depth  mark? 

Mr.  FRASER.  No.  The  position  of  the 
United  States  on  fishing  has  nothing  to 
do  with  depth.  As  I  have  previously 
stated,  our  U.S.  proposal  on  fisheries  is 
that  they  can  be  dealt  with  according  to 
their  natural  habits,  not  by  artificially 
or  politically  defining  a  zone  by  mileage 
or  by  depth. 

Mr.  PIKE.  We  are  not  going  to  claim 
any  Jurisdiction  at  all,  just  on  our  own 
Continental  Shelf? 

Mr.  FRASER.  The  shelf  really  has  very 
little  to  do  with  our  Continental  Shelf. 
Our  position  is  that  the  fish  found  in 
coastal  waters  are  subject  to  the  control 
and  use  of  the  coastal  state,  as  are  anad- 
ramous  species.  The  highly  migratory 
occEinic  species  are  subject  to  interna- 
tional management  and  allocation. 

Mr.  PIKE.  This  has  not  been  true  in 
the  p{ist,  and  it  is  certainly  not  true  at 
the  present  time. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  one  other 
additional  question:  Is  the  lobster  a  sea 
bed  resource,  or  is  that  a  fishery  re- 
source? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  am  not  a  fishery  ex- 
pert, but  I  think  it  would  be  a  fishery 
resotirce,  since  it  is  not  regarded  as  a 
creature  attached  to  the  shelf. 

Mr.  PIKE.  So  we  would  not  have  any 
control  over  what  happens  to  the  lob- 
sters, unless  there  is  international  agree- 
ment on  it,  according  to  the  position  of 
the  United  States ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Well,  if  there  is  no  in- 
ternational agreement  we  are  left  where 
we  are  today.  If  there  is  an  international 
agreement  then  presumably 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  am  trying  to  find  out 
what  we  are  pushing  for,  trying  to  find 
out  what  we  are  endorsing  here. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Under  the  species  ap- 
proach advocated  by  the  United  States, 
the  coastal  state  would  have  manage- 
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ment   juTtediction    and    a    preferential 
right  to  thai  resource. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  along  the 
lines  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
just  developed,  and  that  was  the  intent 
of  the  previous  questions  I  addressed  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  I  was 
just  trying  to  find  out  whether  by  pass- 
ing the  resolution  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  we  are  endorsing 
the  U.S.  position  that  may  be  taken  be- 
fore the  Conference,  and  generally  ex- 
actly what  that  position  is.  I  understand 
the  question   asked  by  the   gentleman 
from  New  York  and  the  response  given 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  and 
that  is  we  are  going  to  take  a  position 
that  we  did  not  assert  any  control  over 
fisheries  out  to  the  200-meter  mark,  not 
the  bottom,  now,  but  the  fish. 
Mr.  FRASER.  No,  that  is  not  right. 
Mr.  WYMAN.  This  distresses  me. 
Mr.  FRASER.  So  far  as  fisheries  are 
concerned  the  200-meter  isobath  or  depth 
mark  makes  no  difference.  The  position 
of  the  United  States  is  that  fish  found 
along  the  coast,  the  so-called  resident 
species,  are  to  be  controlled,  managed, 
and  utilized  by  the  coast&l  state  (na- 
tion) . 

Mr.  WYMAN.  But  we  have  not  as- 
serted that,  have  we? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Yes,  that  is  our  position; 
that  is  our  negotiating  position. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  It  may  be  our  negoti- 
ating position,  but  we  have  not  excluded 
foreign  fisheries  out  to  the  200-meter 
indepth  mark,  as  coastal  waters  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Let  me  distinguish 
again.  The  200-meter  Isobath  or  depth- 
mark  has  to  do  with  mining,  not  with 
fishes.  Foreign  fishermen  today  can 
legally  fish  in  international  waters  be- 
yond 12  miles  from  shore. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Another  thing,  section 
(2)(c)  of  the  resolution  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  describes  a 
substantial  sharing  of  revenues  derived 
from  exploitation  of  the  seabed. 

Is  the  gentleman  proposing  that  we 
should  share  revenues  from  offshore 
areas  with  other  nations  in  the  world? 
And  I  am  talking  about  offshore  of  the 
United  States,  not  down  at  the  bottom  of 
the  continental  rise. 

Mr.  FRASER.  This  proposition  is  that 
the  rights  that  we  now  have  would  re- 
main, and  that  is  out  to  the  200-meter 
isobath,  which  is  where  virtually  all  of 
the  oil  drilling  is  going  on  so  far.  But  be- 
yond the  200-meter  depth  out  to  bottom 
of  the  continental  margin  there  would 
be  an  intermediate  international  zone 
with  coastal  state  management,  under 
certain  international  standards.  It  is  in 
that  area  that  it  is  suggested  that  any 
licensing  fees  or  royalties  would  be  shared 
between  the  coastal  state  and  the  in- 
ternational regime,  as  well  as  in  the  in- 
ternational deep  seabed  area. 
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Mr.  WYMAN.  If  we  should  vote  for 
this  resolution  today  are  we  voting  for 
that  position?  Is  there  an  implication 
that  we  are  voting  for  that  position? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Yes.  This  is  the  position 
announced  by  the  President  as  one  of 
many  aspects  of  his  oceans  policy.  The 
answer  would  be  "yes."  You  are  giving 
general  endorsement  to  that  position. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  un- 
derstand what  the  gentleman  has  stated, 
we  are  going  to  take  some  sort  of  a  po- 
sition on  the  States'  individual  control 
of  offshore  waters  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting fishing  resources  in  them,  and 
I  am  just  curious,  if  that  were  in  fact 
to  become  the  situation  as  to  what  degree 
we  would  protect  those  waters.  Would  it 
be  the  job  of  each  individual  State  to 
see  that  in  its  own  territorial  waters  the 
vessels  of  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  fish, 
or  from  some  other  foreign  country? 
Who  would  actually  go  out  and  board  the 
vessels  or  drive  them  away?  How  would 
that  be  done? 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  going  to  end 
up  with  a  very  peculiar  situation  where 
somewhere  offshore  in  the  oceans  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  and  the  State  of 
New  York  might  be  fighting  about  whose 
rights  are  being  violated,  or  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  that  question  could 
become  very  confused  in  the  high  seas 
hundreds  of  miles  from  land.  In  addition 
to  that,  it  might  require  the  State  of  New 
York  to  have  some  sort  of  a  Navy  to  en- 
force these  rights  and  protect  its  waters, 
and  these  ships  in  turn  could  get  in  all 
types  of  jurisdictional  disputes.  I  should 
think,  over  whose  rights  are  being  vio- 
lated. 

Mr.  FRASER.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  there  are  existing  international 
conventions  dealing  with  certain  fishing 
resom-ces  in  which  there  is  now  even  a 
right  of  boarding  in  which  we  have  the 
right  to  board  Soviet  vessels,  and  vice 
versa.  But,  the  individual  States  would 
not  enforce  the  agreement.  The  Federal 
Government  would  have  that  respon- 
sibility. 

What  we  are  dealing  with  here  is  the 
rights  of  fishing  nations,  not  individual 
States  of  the  United  States.  The  ma- 
chinery for  enforcement  remains  to  be 
worked  out.  I  should  add  that  in  the 
fisheries  area  our  position  is  that  there 
should  be  quick  and  effective  machinery 
for  settlement  of  disputes,  should  they 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  express 
my  support  for  this  resolution.  Let  me  re- 
peat that  is  all  it  is — a  House  resolution. 
It  does  not  go  to  the  Senate;  it  does  not 
become  law.  It  is  the  belief  on  the  part  of 
those  of  us  who  sponsorea  the  resolution 
that  what  is  going  on  now  in  this  U.N. 
committee,  which  is  intended  to  lead  on 
to  another  major  Law  of  the  Sea  Inter- 
national Conference,  is  a  matter  of  very 
great  significance,  far  more  significance 
perhaps  than  some  of  the  detailed  ques- 
tions that  have   been   asked   today.  I 


realize  there  are  many,  many  questions 
that  could  be  asked,  but  about  as  far  as 
we  could  go  in  this  resolution  was  the 
endorsement  of  certain  principles  which 
have  been  taken  as  the  U.S.  position  in 
what  is  a  preparatory  meeting — one  of 
several  leading  up  to  a  major  conference 
next  year  on  the  whole  question  of  the 
law  of  the  sea. 

I  want  to  emphasize  we  are  not  voting 
here  on  the  terms  of  any  treaty  or  agree- 
ment. It  is  an  expression  of  approval  by 
the  House  for  the  negotiating  position  of 
our  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Seabed  Committee.  That  is  a  little 
bit  of  a  misnomer  because  this  is  really 
a  preparatory  conference  to  set  up  the 
terms  for  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference 
which  is  of  much  wider  significance  than 
just  the  question  of  the  seabeds. 

The  committee  is  preparing  for  this 
conference,  and  we  hope  that  out  of  the 
conference  can  come  agreement  on  what 
the  international  law  of  the  sea  will  be. 
The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  and  I  are 
designated  as  congressional  advisers  to 
this  U.N.  committee.  I  believe  that  this 
conference  could  be  the  most  important 
of  the  century. 

During  oiu-  hearings  former  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  told  the  subcommit- 
tee this  last  week,  and  I  will  quote : 

Unless  the  law  of  the  sea  Is  brought  up-to- 
date  by  general  agreement  among  nations 
within  the  next  two  or  three  years,  we  may 
see  a  national  race  for  the  control  of  open 
oceans  and  seabeds  comparable  to  the  race 
for  the  control  of  land  areas  of  the  past 
three  centuries  ...  It  would  be  sheer  In- 
sanity for  mankind  to  go  down  that  fork  of 
the  road. 

President  Nixon  said  in  his  1970  ocean 
policy  statement  that  if  the  law  of  the 
sea  "is  not  modernized  multilaterally, 
unilateral  action  and  international  con- 
flict are  inevitable." 

So  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make  here 
is  that  whether  we  are  successful  and 
can  get  international  agreement  on 
reasonable  rules  and  laws  governing  the 
oceans  and  the  resoiu-ces  of  the  oceans 
and  the  resources  under  the  oceans  will 
help  to  determine  the  question  of  war 
and  peace  for  the  next  century  or  sev- 
eral centuries.  Conflicts  are  developing 
now,  as  the  questions  that  have  been 
asked  today  indicate;  and  without  some 
generally  accepted  order  conflicts  are 
going  to  become  more  and  more  acute 
as  the  competition  for  the  resources  that 
are  involved  becomes  more  important, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  perhaps  reso- 
lution is  vital  with  the  energy  crisis  we 
all  know  we  face. 

I  think  the  U.S.  position  is  reasonable 
and  constructive.  It  is  a  middle  ground 
between  the  extremists  who  have  taken 
hard  line  positions  either  for  practically 
the  status  quo  or  for  territorial  seas  ex- 
tending far  out  into  the  oceans. 

So  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
assure  protection  of  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  beyond  what  we  think  will  be  a  12- 
mile  territorial  sea  of  sovereign  jurisdic- 
tion. We  also  want  to  assure  free  transit 
through  and  over  international  straits 
that  might  otherwise  become  closed  to 
international  traffic  by  the  extension  of 
territorial  waters  from  3  to  12  miles.  It 
recognizes  the  mutual  interests  of  na- 


tions in  protection  from  ocean  pollution, 
the  sharing  of  some  revenues  from  the 
exploitation  of  seabeds,  and  the  prompt 
compulsory  international  settlement  of 
disputes  that  may  arise  over  interpre- 
tations of  the  rules. 

Our  delegation  has  also  supported  an 
effective  international  seabed  authority 
to  regulate  the  development  of  the  deep 
seabed  beyond  any  claim  of  national  con- 
trol, as  well  as  for  the  conservation  of 
the  fisheries  resources. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  dis- 
turbed by  a  couple  of  provisions  in  this 
resolution.  On  page  2  it  states : 
the  House  of  Representatives  endorses  the 
following  objectives — 

And  then  it  enimierates  several,  and  I 
read  one: 
assurance  of  the  integrity  of  Investments — 

And  then  again  I  read : 
substantial  sharing  of  revenues  derived  from 
exploitation  of  the  seabed,  particularly  for 
economic    assistance    to    developing    coun- 
tries— 

Now  does  this  mean  we  would  here 
today  be  endorsing  another  foreign 
handout  program,  another  foreign  aid 
program? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, taking  the  second  one  first,  no,  it 
would  not  be  a  question  of  a  foreign 
aid  prograun.  What  we  are  attempting 
to  do  is  to  get  something  the  major  na- 
tions of  the  world  can  agreed  on.  We 
all  know  certain  nations  are  asserting 
jurisdiction  way  out  into  the  ocean  for 
various  purposes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
think  the  record  will  show  we  have  here- 
tofore asserted  that  a  3-mile  territorial 
sea  is  all  a  country  is  entitled  to  under 
international  law;  however,  in  the  pres- 
ent law  of  the  sea  deliberations  we  have 
indicated  a  willingness  to  go  to  12  miles 
provided  there  is  a  guarantee  of  free 
transit  through  the  international  straits 
that  become  enclosed  in  territorial  wat- 
ers. Some  29  nations  now  agree  with  us 
on  the  existing  3-mile  territorial  sea,  but 
89  nations  have  made  some  other  ter- 
ritorial assertions.  Thus,  it  is  perfectly 
clear  we  cannot  get  international  agree- 
ment on  a  3-mile  territorial  sea. 

We  think  it  quite  likely  we  can  get 
agreement  on  a  12-mile  territorial  sea, 
although  there  are  those  who  are  claim- 
ing as  much  as  200  miles.  So  what  this 
is  aiming  toward  is  a  clear  and  realistic 
arrangement  among  the  nations  which 
would  receive  general  acceptance. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  express  my  support  for 
the  position  the  gentleman  is  advanc- 
ing. It  seems  to  me  unilateral  actions 
many  other  nations  have  taken  are  det- 
rimental to  our  interest,  and  the  very 
best  hope  for  the  U.S.  position  to  be 
equalized  and  promoted  is  through  this 
kind  of  international  agreement. 
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I  think  the  gentleman  answered  a 
further  inquiry  I  had  which  is  with  re- 
spect to  these  narrower  waters  where 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  a  9-  mile  or  a 
12-mile  limit,  where  the  water  is  nar- 
rower than  that,  or  where  the  seabed  is 
less  than  200  meters  in  depth.  Is  It  our 
understanding  that  those  wate  rs  should 
be  divided  equally  between  the  two 
abutting  countries? 

Mr.    MAILLIARD.    The    gentleman's 
question  is  not  entirely  clear;  hawever.  I 
will  respond  to  the  inquiry  b/  stating 
that  in  a  situation  where  a  nar  -ow  body 
of  water  such  as  a  strait  sepa-ates  the 
national  jurisdictions  of  two  rations.  I 
would  assume  that  a  median  liie  would 
divide  the  waters  to  prevent  overlapping 
sovereignty.  Of  course,  this  is   m  over- 
simplified  answer.   If  a   12-mlle   terri- 
torial sea  were  adopted  interns  tionally, 
then  any  strait  wider  than  24  mi  es  would 
have     international     waters     running 
through  it  anyway.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  width  of  the  strait  were  1  ess  than 
24  miles,  the  U.S.  position  is  that  there 
would  have  to  be  a  right  of  fr»e  tran- 
sit through,  over,  or  beneath    he  sur- 
face of  that  strait  for  vessels  or  air- 
craft, whether  one  or  two  nations  had 
sovereign  jurisdiction  over  the  ;  idjacent 
shores.  One  more  point — the  2(  0-meter 
isobath  or  depth  of  the  water  column 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  bnadth  of 
the  territorial  sea,  or  freedom    )f  tran- 
sit through  straits,  or  with  fishjries,  or 
freedom  of  scientific  research,  or  with 
pollution.   It  really  only  concerns  the 
matter  of  exploration  and  exploitation 
of  the  remote  areas  of  the  continental 
slope  and  the  seabed;  and  it  corstitutes 
a  dividing  line  between  national  and  in- 
ternational jurisdiction  for  min  ng  and 
oil  and  gas  extraction. 

A  very  vital  part  of  our  posit  on  and 
one,  as  far  as  I  am  personally  co  icerned 
that  is  really  virtually  nonnegot  able,  is 
the  protection  of  the  right  to  uie  those 
international  straits  which  are  If  ss  than 
6  miles  under  the  existing  3-mile  ter- 
ritorial sea,  we  recognize,  in  which  in- 
ternational transportation  can  p;  iss  into 
the  open  ocean.  When  we  exten  i  terri- 
torial claims  to  12  miles,  the  straits 
which  we  now  can  transit  unde-  inno- 
cent passage  would  be  closed  if  we  do 
not  maintain  the  right  to  free  and  im- 
hampered  transit  of  those  strails. 

To  me.  this  is  absolutely  vital  i  nd  not 
a  negotiable  question.  I  think  thi  ,t  if  we 
do  not  get  that,  it  will  be  very  dai  igerous 
for  the  United  States  to  sign  any  c  onven- 
tion. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  viU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  yield  to  the  jenUe- 
man  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Say; .or) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  think  there  are  several 
points  that  are  bothering  the  Members 
which  might  be  cleared  up  with  regard 
to  our  own  country  so  that  we  can  inder- 
stand  this. 

The  gentleman  in  the  well  come  s  from 
the  State  of  California.  At  the  i  resent 
time,  California  is  entitled  to  I  he  oil 
offshore  for  a  certain  limit.  Beyon^  that, 
the  lands  belong  to  the  United  jStates 
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and  the  United  States  leases  those  lands. 
Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Correct. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  What  would  be  tkie  ef 


feet  of  the  200-meter  isobath  that  has 
been  referred  toy  Wouia  Call  forma  get 
its  rights  extended  out  to  that  depth, 
or  would  those,  as  between  the  rights  of 
the  State  of  California  and  the  Federal 
Government,  belong  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  In  my  opinion,  this 
resolution  simply  does  not  address  itself 
to  tliis  subject  at  all.  This  is  a  matter 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States,  not  between  the  States  and  the 
international  community.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  recall,  this  was  a  very  contro- 
versial item  a  few  years  ago.  We  had  a 
Supreme  Court  ruling  and  eventually 
passed  legislation  here,  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act  of  1953.  This  would  not,  in 
my  judgment,  alter  any  rights  the  States 
now  have  without  further  legislation. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Approximately  20  years 
ago  the  International  Court  in  the  Hague 
ruled  that  open  seas  did  not  extend 
where  there  was  12  miles  or  less  from 
headland  to  headland.  It  was  territorial 
water. 

Is  there  anything  in  this  agreement 
which  would  affect  that  court  case? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  am  not  siu-e  your 
figure  of  12  miles  is  correct,  because  that 
would  presume  on  internationally 
agreed-upon  territorial  sea  of  6  miles. 
However,  the  answer  to  the  gentleman's 
question  is  that  the  decision  of  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference  might  well  affect 
the  ICJ  decision  and  make  it  most. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  third  point  is  2(b) , 
line  14,  which  says  that  we  are  going  to 
assure  the  integrity  of  investments. 

Mr.  FRASER.  What  we  mean  by  that 
is  very  simple. 

The  U.S.  position  is  that  we  want  to 
insure  that  any  Investment  made  by  an 
individual  or  corporation  or  joint  ven- 
ture of  whatever  nature  is  fully  recog- 
nized and  not  subject  to  expropriation 
without  compensation. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  would  elaborate  on  one 
point  on  page  2,  subparagraph  (d), 
speaking  of  the  objectives  of  the  inter- 
national agreement  and  compulsory  set- 
tlement of  disputes. 

What  does  the  gentleman  envision 
that  would  include,  and  to  what  extent 
would  this  be  permitted? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  that  the  U.S.  position 
envisions  that  there  must  be  an  end  to 
international  litigation,  some  way  to  re- 
solve differences  or  disputes.  We  envision 
a  different  forum  to  finally  settle  dis- 
putes where  fisheries  matters  are  con- 
concerned  from  that  where  seabed  ex- 
ploration and  exploitation  are  involved. 
The  former  tend  to  involve  local  or  re- 
gional  resolution,   whereas    the   seabed 
matters  tend  to  be  more  truly  interna- 
tional. In  any  event  the  machinery  for 
resolving  disputes  will  be  created  in  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference. 

We  already  have  an  international 
agreement  that  the  coastal  state  has 
complete  control  out  to  the  200-meter 
position  as  far  as  the  seabed  resources 
are  concerned. 


Now,  between  the  200  meters  and  the 
end  of  the  continental  shelf  is  one  of  the 
things  that  still  has  to  be  settled. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  legislation 
because  I  believe  a  law  of  the  sea  is  ab- 
solutely necessary,  and  it  should  be  done 
by  the  United  Nations.  However,  I  am 
concerned  as  to  the  time  which  is  going 
to  be  consumed  in  hopefully  reaching 
this  solution. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  there  is  in- 
terim legislation  which  is  being  consid- 
ered by  various  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  should  like  to  be  assured  that  the 
passage  of  this  resolution  will  not  pre- 
clude any  interim  legislation  the  Con- 
gress may  desire  to  take  up. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  obviously  it  does  not  preclude 
It,  because  until  we  have  a  treaty,  as  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  participant 
we  can  assert  anything  we  want  to  assert 
unilaterally. 

The  gentleman  knows  that  I  have  an 
mterest  similar  to  his.  I  would  hope  that 
we  would  be  able  to  hold  off  a  httle  bit 
untU  we  see  whether  this  international 
agreement  attempt  is  going  to  go  on 
schedule.  If  it  becomes  inordinately  de- 
layed, I  can  see  that  there  may  be  an 
absolute  necessity  for  some  kind  of  in- 
terim legislation.  At  the  moment  I  would 
hope  we  would  not  have  to  take  that  kind 
of  step. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  But  this  does  not  pre- 
clude it? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  It  does  not  preclude 

ID. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAILUARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  just  want  to  reempha- 
size  a  statement  the  gentleman  made 
about  the  importance  of  the  right  of  free 
transit  through  and  over  the  interna- 
tional straits.  The  Strait  of  Gibraltar 
the  Strait  of  Malacca,  the  Strait  of  Dover 
will  all  be  closed  under  the  12-mile  ter- 
ritorial sea  unless  there  is  expressly  re- 
served the  right  of  free  transit  over  in- 
ternational straits. 

I  join  with  the  gentleman  in  saying 
that  it  really  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  United  States  to  require  in  any  kind 
of  international  agreement  that  there  be 
freedom  of  transit  for  navigation 
through  international  straits  that  be- 
come overlapped  by  territorial  seas  if  we 
go  to  12  miles. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. It  Is  of  tremendous  importance 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  should  like  to  inquire 
what  concern  and  deliberations  of  re- 
gard were  given  by  the  committee  with 
respect  to  the  unique  problem  which  we 
in  Hawaii  face  because  Hawaii  is  an  in- 
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sular  State  and  is  completely  surrounded 
by  ocean  waters  and  without  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  that  has  been  made  refer- 
ence to  this  afternoon. 

Also  there  is  the  additional  factor  that 
the  waters  between  the  islands  are  all 
international  waters.  It  is  now  a  pursuit 
of  our  State  to  try  to  close  off  these  wa- 
ters, so  as  not  to  have  any  confrontation 
with  foreign  vessels  regarding  those  in- 
ternational waters  and  having  free  ac- 
cess to  move  in  between  the  islands  in 
any  way. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  is  no  doubt  aware,  a  num- 
ber of  ocean  island  nations  such  as  Indo- 
nesia, the  Philippines,  Fiji,  and  others 
are  insisting  on  a  special  treatment  of 
ocean  archipelagoes  to  protect  their  na- 
tional territorial  integrity  by  some 
straight  base  lines  principle  to  give  them 
control  of  their  "internal"  waters  with- 
out regard  to  a  12-mile  territorial  sea 
between  islands.  Resolution  of  that 
problem  should  help  Hawaii. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  support  of  H.R. 
330.  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  bill, 
which  endorses  President  Nixon's  ocean 
policy  statement  of  May  23,  1970.  and 
supports  the  objections  now  being  pur- 
sued by  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the 
Sea. 

The  great  wealth  of  the  sea  has  been 
overlooked  for  many  centuries  by  the 
various  nations  of  the  world,  because  of 
the  past  abundance  and  assessibility  of 
land  resources.  However,  with  the  many 
dire  forecasts  of  possible  serious  deple- 
tions of  many  precious  minerals  and  fos- 
sil fuels  we  must  now  look  to  the  oceans 
for  new  supplies.  The  United  States  is  not 
alone  in  this  problem.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that,  until  1945,  all  countries 
enjoyed  unrestricted  freedom  of  the  seas, 
and  most  nations  observed  only  a  3 -mile 
territorial  watqrs  concept. 

The  objectiveT expressed  in  H.R.  330: 
to  establish  a  12-mile  territorial  sea  limit 
for  coastal  States  with  recognition  of 
freedom  of  the  seas  for  navigation,  com- 
munication, scientific  research,  and  im- 
impeded  transit  through  international 
straits;  to  recognize  the  international 
rights  of  protection  from  ocean  pollution, 
protection  of  investments,  protection  of 
access  to  the  oceans  beyond  the  12-mile 
limits  for  reasonable  uses,  with  interna- 
tional sharing  of  revenues  from  exploita- 
tion of  waters  beyond  the  territorial  lim- 
its: to  create  an  International  Seabed 
Authority  to  regulate  the  development  of 
the  deep  seabed:  and  to  conserve  living 
resources,  and  recognize  coastal  State 
management  of  coastal  and  anadromous 
fish  areas,  are  laudable  solutions  to  an 
international  hodge-podge  of  laws  regu- 
lating the  sea. 

As  a  representative,  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  passage  of  this  resolution  will 
lead  to  development  and  use  of  the 
oceans  by  the  nations  of  the  world  in  an 
orderly  manner  and  will  head-off  bitter 
feelings  among  friendly  neighbors  in  the 
years  ahead.  Hopefully  our  future  needs 
will  be  our  reward  for  a  yea  vote  today. 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  the  House  has  before  it  to- 
day legislation  endorsing  the  work  of  the 


U.S.  delegation  at  the  International  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference. 

It  is  clear  to  all  that  growing  tech- 
nology, improved  imderstanding  of 
oceanography,  and  the  threats  of  man  to 
other  forms  of  animal  life  have  in  recent 
years  made  existing  agreements  on  the 
use  of  the  world's  oceans  and  the  man- 
agement of  their  resources  outdated  and 
conflicting. 

By  approving  this  measure  we  are 
taking  a  positive  and  constructive  step 
forward  as  the  international  community 
begins  to  work  together  to  resolve  the 
serious  problems  and  competing  claims 
of  the  various  coastal  nations. 

I  would  like  to  comment  in  more  detail 
about  one  specific  aspect  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  is  the  endorsement  of  the 
fisheries  conservation  and  protection 
portion  of  the  position  our  negotiators 
have  adopted. 

I  expect  to  introduce  legislation  in  the 
near  future  to  outline  more  specifically 
the  so-called  three  species  approach  to 
the  protection  of  fishery  and  marine  re- 
sources. This  concept  recognizes  the  in- 
terests of  coastal  and  fishing  nations  in 
the  preservation  of  fish  and  delineates  a 
guardianship  philosophy  for  each  kind 
of  species  based  upon  its  particular  mi- 
gration habits. 

Those  fish  and /or  bottom  fish  which 
inhabit  the  coastal  waters  of  a  single 
coastal  state  would  be  under  the  protec- 
tion of  that  nation,  and  it  would  be  ex- 
pected to  develop  a  program  of  protec- 
tion and  conservation  of  the  species  to 
insure  the  maximum  sustainable  yield  in 
perpetuity. 

Similarly,  nations  in  whose  fresh  wa- 
ter streams  anadromous  fish  spawn 
would  have  control  over  them  irrespec- 
tive of  where  their  migratory  travels  take 
them.  This  concept  recognizes  the  cost 
and  responsibility  of  these  nations  in 
making  certain  that  fresh  waterways  are 
available  to  the  anadromous  fish  and 
that  spawning  grounds  are  preserved  and 
enhanced. 

In  addition,  this  concept  would  act  as 
an  incentive  to  build  and  operate  anad- 
romous fish  hatcheries,  fish  conserva- 
tion programs  and  to  imdertake  flood 
control  and  water  conservation  programs 
in  a  way  that  would  enhance  anadromous 
fish  populations. 

Finally,  pelagic  fish,  such  as  tuna, 
whose  migraton'  patterns  are  unpredict- 
able and  wide  ranging,  would  be  regu- 
lated through  separate  international 
agreements  designed  to  prevent  these 
species  from  being  exploited  or  decimated 
by  any  one  nation  while  off  that  nation's 
coast. 

While  these  principles  appear  to  be  a 
reasonable  step  toward  a  reasonable  pol- 
icy, there  is  no  question  that  they  will  be 
very  difficult  to  obtain.  Our  negotiators 
will  need  our  total  support  and  I  hope 
that  our  approval  of  the  resolution  we 
are  now  considering  followed  by  others 
that  will  follow  will  demonstrate  our 
commitment  to  this  goal. 

Unfortunately,  the  fishing  nations  of 
the  world  have  a  variety  of  fishing  pol- 
icies that  have  been  seriously  detrimental 
to  the  world's  fishery  stocks.  Some  na- 
tions are  "quick  buck  artists"  whose  fish- 
ing fleets  care  not  at  all  whether  there 


will  be  future  fish  for  them  to  obtain. 
They  catch  only  for  today's  market  and 
care  less  about  making  certain  the 
species  they  strike  can  survive  their 
plundering  ways. 

Other  nations  have  become  greedy  and 
inconsiderate.  They  carefully  protect 
their  own  stocks  by  concentrating  on 
sending  their  fleets  to  the  shores  of  other 
nations.  This  practice  could  not  be  con- 
demned if  these  nations  made  a  practice 
of  using  accepted,  modem  conservation 
methods  but,  in  fact,  they  do  not. 

Devastating  inroads  into  the  stocks  of 
some  species  have  focused  the  attention 
of  the  world  on  these  arclmic  practices 
and  most  nations  now  have  more  con- 
structive attitudes  toward  marine  con- 
servation. 

We  must  now  take  advantage  of  their 
growing  awareness  of  the  long-range  im- 
pact of  their  unconcern  by  advancing  a 
positive  program  with  attainable,  effec- 
tive goals.  I  believe  our  position  at  the 
International  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference 
is  just  such  a  program  and  I  personally 
will  be  following  its  progress  carefully. 

While  this  legislation  is  directed  to- 
ward our  objective  of  establishing  pro- 
tective fishery  and  marine  resource  con- 
servation zones  contiguous  to  our  coastal 
States,  I  want  to  again  remind  you  that 
this  is,  in  my  view,  an  improvement  over 
our  present  situation,  the  12-mile  limit, 
but  it  should  be  considered  as  a  united 
step  toward  what  I  believe  should  be  our 
ultimate  goal. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolu- 
tion 330,  in  the  guise  of  an  innocent  res- 
olution of  House  support,  would  put  the 
stamp  of  approval  on  a  Presidential 
poUcy  which  I  believe  is  unwise  and  in- 
jurious to  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

Basically  the  resolution  endorses  the 
position  of  the  Presidential  negotiating 
team  with  respect  to  the  proposed  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference.  The  President's  posi- 
tion was  spelled  out  in  his  ocean  policy 
statement  of  May  23,  1970,  and  is  now 
being  pursued  by  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  Seabed  Committee  preparing  for  the 
conference. 

Unfortunately  the  President's  position 
ignores  the  unique  geographical  status  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii  in  two  major  re- 
spects. 

Free  transit  through  and  over  inter- 
national straits  is  a  specific  goal  set  forth 
in  the  resolution.  While  this  is  commend- 
able as  a  general  policy,  no  attention  is 
given  to  the  waters  between  the  islands 
of  Hawaii.  The  distance  between  cur 
major  islands  far  exceeds  the  12  miles 
specified  in  the  resolution  as  the  "terri- 
torial sea"  or  24  miles  counting  the 
"territorial  sea"  between  two  islands. 
These  distances  between  islands  range  to 
62.9  nautical  miles. 

The  fact  that  the  waters  between 
Hawaii's  islands  are  deemed  interna- 
tional, and  would  continue  to  be  so  under 
the  President's  policy  as  endorsed  by 
House  Resolution  30,  causes  problems 
with  respect  to  communications  and 
security.  In  no  other  State  is  commerce 
or  communication  between  two  areas  of 
the  State  deemed  "international."  To 
illustrate  the  type  of  difficulties  this 
raises,  currently  we  are  seeking  to  amend 
the  Federal  Highway  Act  to  remove  the 
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restriction  on  ferry  facilities  jver  in- 
ternational waters,  as  It  affects  Hawaii. 
In  addition,  by  classifying  Hawaii's 
waters  as  "international"  we  los^  >  control 
over  our  security.  Ships  of  any  m  tion.  in- 
cluding warships,  can  cruise  ofif  1  he  coast 
between  islands  and  there  is  notl  dng  Ha- 
waii or  the  United  States  can  do  about  it 
legally.  In  1967  and  1968,  groups  3f  Japa- 
nese destroyers  conducted  trainiig  exer- 
cises in  the  Hawaii  area.  More  recently  a 
Russian  naval  vessel  passed  arcund  the 
islands  and  nothing  could  be  cone  be- 
cause of  the  3-mile  limit. 

The  United  States  should  insst  on  a 
change  in  the  territorial  sea  to  r  cognize 
all  waters  between  the  islands  of  Ha- 
waii as  within  our  national  juriidlction. 
To  construe  these  as  international  waters 
entaUs  risks  over  our  ability  to  protect 
the  islands  in  any  future  incidi!nt.  We 
have  only  to  recall  the  attack  en  Pearl 
Harbor  which  precipitated  Woild  War 
n  to  realize  that  Hawaii  remains  an  im- 
portant military  position. 

When  we  point  out  that  the  United 
States  should  recognize  Hawaii'i,  status 
in  its  policy  at  these  Law  of  the  S  ;a  Con- 
ference sessions,  the  reply  is  thst  other 
nations  such  as  Fiji  which  are  composed 
of  islands  will  be  raising  this  issi  e.  Why 
should  Hawaii  have  to  look  to  fore  Ign  na- 
tions for  protection,  instead  of  ts  own 
Government?  Are  we  not  part  of  the 
United  States?  Certainly,  the  U.l>.  Gov- 
ernment should  afford  equal  reccfenition 
to  all  of  its  States,  and  not  tell  Hawaii 
that  its  interests  will  be  represented  by 
a  foreign  government.  The  President 
should  revise  his  policy  in  this  respect, 
and  Congress  should  not  ratify  hi:  policy 
until  he  does. 

There  is  another  failure  of  the  exist- 
ing Presidential  policy  in  that  it  ;ets  an 
arbitrary  standard  of  a  200-meter  "iso- 
bath" or  depth  for  determining  the  ex- 
tent of  a  coastal  State's  exclusive  :ontroI 
over  the  surrounding  sea  bottom.  1  he  im- 
dersea  area  from  the  shore  to  tie  200- 
meter  depth  would  belong  exclusi  t^ely  to 
the  coastal  nation  for  mining  purposes 
or  for  the  extraction  of  oil  and  gis,  but 
not  for  nshing.  From  the  200-met  er  iso- 
bath to  the  edge  of  the  continental  mar- 
gin, where  the  deep  seabed  begins,  the 
area  would  be  managed  by  the  coastal 
nation  under  international  star  dards, 
with  some  revenue  sharing;  and  in  the 
deep  seabed,  the  exploitation  wo  old  be 
under  international  management  and 
control,  again  with  revenue  sharing  with 
the  developing  and  the  landlocked  and 
shell-locked  nations. 

This  is  fine  for  the  continental  ;  Jnited 
States  which  has  a  broad  Conti  lental 
Shelf,  much  of  which  is  less  than  200 
meters  beneath  the  ocean  surface.  The 
shelf  and  its  mineral  resources  woi  Id  re- 
main in  our  Nation's  jurlsdictior..  But 
Hawaii's  islands  have  no  Contiiental 
Shelf.  They  are  the  tops  of  undei  water 
mountains  which  rise  steeply  from  the 
bottom  of  the  deep  sea.  Under  the  Pres- 
ident's proposal,  we  would  have  very 
little  right  to  the  mineral  resourres  of 
the  ocean  around  Hawaii  since  th(  >  200- 
meter  depth  is  reached  very  clcse  to 
shore. 
On  June  16.  1970,  in  a  letter  to  the 


President  concerning  his  May  policy 
statement,  the  Honorable  John  A.  Burns, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  set 
forth  reasons  why  the  200-meter  stand- 
ard should  be  revised  to  take  account  of 
Hawaii's  needs.  Governor  Bums  stated: 
Hawaii,  as  you  know,  Is  the  most  Interna- 
tional of  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  we 
fully  recognize  the  vital  role  that  we  must 
play  In  International  efforts  to  assist  devel- 
oping countries.  We  congratulate  you  on 
your  vision  and  statesmanship  m  recom- 
mending that  developing  countries  be  the 
primary  recipients  of  royalties  derived  from 
mineral  exploitation  of  the  sea  beds. 

We  In  Hawaii,  however,  have  a  unique 
situation  In  that  much  of  our  offshore  areas 
reach  a  depth  of  more  than  200  meters  very 
close  to  our  coastline.  As  an  Island  State, 
our  coast  and  the  potential  development  of 
the  sea  beds  surrounding  our  coast  are  rela- 
tively much  more  Important  to  us  than  per- 
haps any  other  State  In  the  Union.  We  have 
taken  significant  steps  In  the  exploration 
and  development  of  the  oceans  surrounding 
us.  Including  the  detailed  study  and  recent 
publication  of  a  report  titled  "Hawaii  and 
the  Sea."  I  believe  we  are  the  first  State  to 
undertake  such  a  plan  of  development.  In 
the  legislative  session  Just  concluded,  the 
Hawaii  State  Legislature  passed  an  omnibus 
marine  package  which  Includes  a  series  of 
projects  to  explore  and  develop  the  oceans 
surrounding  Hawaii. 

In  addition  to  the  State's  current  and 
planned  efforts,  there  Is  considerable  defense 
activity  on  and  below  the  surface  of  the 
oceans  surrounding  Hawaii.  For  example,  the 
Navy's  listening  devices  to  detect  foreign 
submarines  are  located  In  many  instances,  I 
am  Informed,  at  depths  beyond  200  meters 
but  within  a  3-mlle  limit  of  the  coast. 

We  are  aware  that  the  International  Con- 
vention on  the  continental  shelf  defines  the 
continental  shelf  in  terms  of  exploitation  of 
the  sea  bed  and  subsoil  to  a  depth  of  200 
meters  or  "beyond  that  limit  to  where  the 
depth  of  the  superjacent  waters  admits  of 
the  exploration  of  the  natural  resources  of 
the  said  areas  .  .  ."  As  you  know,  this  defini- 
tion has  been  variously  Interpreted  by  a  num- 
ber of  legal  experts  as  going  beyond  the  200 
meter  depth. 

We  are  also  aware  that  the  Commission  on 
Marine  Science.  Engineering  and  Resources 
has  recommended  that  the  definition  of  the 
continental  shelf  be  fixed  "at  the  200  meter 
Isobath,  or  50  nautical  miles  from  the  base- 
line for  measuring  the  breadth  of  Its  terri- 
torial sea,  whichever  alternative  gives  It  (the 
coastal  nation)   the  greater  area  .  .  ." 

The  definition  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission would  be  much  more  applicable  and 
acceptable  to  Hawaii  because  of  Its  unique 
position  in  the  ocean  and  the  depths  of  the 
ocean  close  to  Its  shores. 

I  respectfully  urge  you  to  consider  these 
factors  with  respect  to  Hawaii's  unique 
coastal  environment  and  our  strong  interest 
in  oceanic  development  and  exploration,  as 
you  further  your  plans  for  the  Implementa- 
tion of  your  farslghted  proposal. 
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Instead  of  endorsing  a  Presidential 
standard  of  a  200-meter  isobath,  we 
should  press  for  a  standard  of  200 -meters 
or  50  nautical  miles  from  the  baseline, 
whichever  gives  the  greater  area,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  Commission  on  Marine 
Science.  Engineering,  and  Resources.  Fy 
adoption  of  this  standard  endorsed  by 
Governor  Burns,  all  of  the  sea  within 
50  miles  of  Hawaii  would  remain  in  our 
jurisdiction. 

Dr.  John  P.  Craven,  marine  coordinator 
for  the  State  of  Hawaii,  has  -tated  that 
the  United  States  should  consider  that 
the    Hawaii  Island  archipelago  is  1,500 


miles  long,  and  rich  in  resources  of  sea 
life  and  minerals.  In  the  last  several 
years  there  has  been  increasing  attention 
to  the  possibilities  for  "mining"  of  the 
sea  bottom  near  Hawaii  by  gathering 
mineral  deposits  lying  on  the  ocean 
floor.  I  feel  we  would  be  surrendering  a 
valuable  and  \atal  national  resource  if  we 
fixed  an  arbitrary  measure  for  our  sea 
jurisdiction  that  did  not  take  account 
of  the  waters  around  Hawaii. 

Because  of  this  inattention  to  the  State 
of  Hawaii  Interests.  I  oppose  the  adop- 
tion of  House  Resolution  330. 

The  SPEAKER.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr 
Fraser)  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  agree  to  the  resoluUon  House  Reso- 
lution 330. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.   DAVIS   of   South   Carolina.   Mr 
Speaker.  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
IS  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  303,  nays  52 
not  voting  78,  as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  641 
YEAS — 303 

Abdnor  Conyers 

Abzug  Cotter 

Adams  Coughlln 

Addabbo  Daniels, 

Anderson,  Domlnick  V 

Calif.  Danlelson 

Anderson,  ni.  Davis,  Ga. 

Andrews,  Davis,  Wis. 

N.  Dak.  Dellenback 

Annunzlo  Denholm 

Arends  Dent 

Armstrong  Derwinski 

Ashley  Devine 

Aspin  Dickinson 

Barrett  Dlggs 

Beard  Downing 

Bennett  Drlnan 

Bergland  Dulskl 

Blester  Duncan 

Bingham  du  Pont 

BlackbiuTi  Edwards,  Calif 

Boggs  EUberg 

Boland  Erlenborn 

Belling  Esch 

Brasco  Eshleman 

Bray  Evans,  Colo. 

Breaux  Fascell 

Breckinridge  Findley 

Brinkley  Fisher 

Brooks  Flood 

Broomfleld  Flowers 

Brown,  Calif.  Foley 

Brown,  Mich.  Ford,  Gerald  B. 

Brown,  Ohio  Ford. 

Broyhill.  N.C.  William  D. 

Broyhill,  Va.  Forsythe 

Buchanan  Fountain 

Burke,  Fla.  Fraser 

Burleson,  Tex.  Frelinghuysen 

Burlison,  Mo.  Frenzel 

Burton  Proehllcb 

Byron  FvUton 

Carey,  N.Y.  Fuqua 

Carter  Gaydos 

Casey.  Tex.  Gettys 

Cederberg  Olalmo 

Chamberlain  Gibbons 

Chappell  Gilman 

Clancy  Ginn 

Clark  Gonzalez 

Clausen,  Goodllng 

Don  H.  Gray 

Clawson,  Del  Green.  Greg. 

Cleveland  Green.  Pa. 

Cohen  Griffiths 

Collier  Gubser 

Conable  Oude 

Conlan  Gunter 


Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Bchmidt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hlllls 
Hogan 
Hollfleld 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Keating 
Ketchimi 
Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Latta 
Lehman 
Litton 
Long.  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McColllster 
McDade 
McEwen 
McPaU 
McKay 
Madden 
Madigan 
Mahon 
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MaUUard 

Price,  lU. 

Steele 

Martin,  Nebr 

Prltchard 

Steelman 

Martin.  N.C. 

Qule 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Mathlas,  Calif.    Quillen 

Stephens 

Mayne 

RaUsback 

Stokes 

Mazzoll 

Rangel 

Stratton 

Meeds 

Rees 

Stubblefield 

Mezvlnsky 

Regula 

Stuckey 

MUler 

Reuss 

Studds 

MlUs,  Md. 

Rhodes 

Sullivan 

Minish 

Rlnaldo 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Minshall,  Ohio    Robison,  N.Y 

Teague,  Calif. 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Rodlno 

Thomson,  Wis 

MltcheU,  N.Y 

Roe 

Thone 

Mlzell 

Rogers 

Thornton 

Moakley 

Roncallo,  Wyo.   Towell.  Nev. 

MoUohan 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Treen 

Montgomery 

Rose 

Udall 

Moorhead, 

Rosenthal 

UUman 

Calif. 

RostenkowskI 

Van  Deerlln 

Moorhead,  Pa 

Roush 

Vander  Jagt 

Morgan 

Roybal 

Vanik 

Moss 

Ruppe 

Veysey 

Murphy,  m. 

Ruth 

Vlgorito 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Ryan 

Waldle 

Myers 

St  Germain 

Walsh 

Natcher 

Sarasln 

Wampler 

Nedzl 

Sarbanes 

Ware 

Nelsen 

Saylor 

Whalen 

Nichols 

Scherle 

Whltehurst 

Obey 

Schneebell 

Whitten 

O'Brien 

Schroeder 

WidnaU 

ONelU 

Selberllng 

Williams 

Owens 

Shoup 

Winn 

Parrls 

Shrlver 

Wyatt 

Passman 

Shuster 

Wylle 

Patman 

Slkes 

Wyman 

Patten 

Slsk 

Yates 

Pepper 

Skubltz 

Yatron 

Perkins 

Slack 

Young,  Alaska 

Pettis 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Young,  Ga. 

Peyser 

Staggers 

Young,  ni. 

Poage 

Stanton, 

Young,  Tex. 

Podell 

J.  William 

Zablockl 

Powell,  Ohio 

Stark 

Zwach 

Preyer 

Steed 
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Archer 

Orasso 

Pike 

Bafalls 

Gross 

Randall 

BevUl 

Grover 

Rarlck 

Burke,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Roberts 

Butler 

Howard 

Robinson,  Va. 

Cochran 

Ichord 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Collins 

Jones,  Okla. 

Rousselot 

Crane 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Runnels 

Daniel.  Dan 

Kazen 

Satterfleld 

Daniel.  Robert 

Kemp 

Snyder 

W.,  Jr. 

Landgrebe 

Spence 

Davis,  S.C. 

Lent 

Symms 

de  la  Garza 

McSpsulden 

Tlernan 

Dennis 

Macdonald 

Waggonner 

Donohue 

Mallary 

White 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Wydler 

Fish 

Mink 

Young.  Fla. 

Flynt 

Pickle 
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Alexander 

Gold  water 

Rlegle 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Guyer 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Ashbrook 

Hanna 

Roy 

Badlllo 

Harsha 

Sandman 

Baker 

Harvey 

Sebellus 

Bell 

Hastings 

Shipley 

Blaggl 

HInshaw 

Smith,  Iowa 

Blatnlk 

Ruber 

Stanton. 

Bowen 

King 

James  V. 

Brademas 

Kluczynski 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Brotzman 

Koch 

Symington 

Burgener 

Landrum 

Talcott 

Burke,  Calif. 

Leggett 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Camp 

McCormack 

Teague,  Tex. 

Carney,  Ohio 

McKlnney 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Chlsholm 

Mann 

Wiggins 

Clay 

Marazltl 

Wilson,  Bob 

Conte 

Matsunaga 

Wilson. 

Corman 

Melcher 

Charles  H., 

Cronin 

Metcalfe 

Calif. 

Culver 

Michel 

Wilson, 

Delaney 

MUford 

Charles,  Tex. 

Dellums 

Mills,  Ark. 

Wolff 

Dlngell 

Mosher 

Wright 

Dorn 

Nix 

Young,  S.C. 

Eckhardt 

O'Hara 

Zlon 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Price,  Tex. 

Prey 

Reld 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Marazltl. 


Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Guyer. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Burgener. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Bowen  with  Mr.  Mtlford. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Huber. 

Mr.  Koch  with  Mrs.  Burke  of  California. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Dlngell   with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Badlllo  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Dellums  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Sebellus. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Michel 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  HInshaw. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 
Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Cronin. 
Mr.  Roy  with  Mr.  Talcott. 
Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri. 
Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Wig- 
gins. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  with  Mr.  Young  of  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Bell  with  Mr.  Zlon. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Mr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
FRASER.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 


imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
House  Resolution  330,  which  was  just 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  ab- 
sent today  when  the  vote  was  taken  on 
House  Resolution  330,  endorsing  objec- 
tives for  a  just  and  effective  ocean  treaty 
and  on  H.R.  3153,  technical  and  con- 
forming changes  in  the  Social  Security 
Act.  If  I  had  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  "yea"  on  both. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  de- 
layed coming  from  my  district  and 
missed  rollcall  No.  63.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  Record  reflect  that  had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


HARRY  M.  LIVINGSTON 

(Mr.  DULSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  sad 
duty  to  inform  the  House  of  the  passing 
yesterday  of  one  of  our  longtime  em- 
ployees in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Harry  M.  Livingston,  a  finance  officer 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
past  24  years,  died  Sunday  at  CJeorge- 
town  University  Hospital  following  a 
brief  illness. 

Most  of  the  Members  of  the  House  had 
come  to  know  Mr.  Livingston  through 
his  role  in  the  Finance  Office  beginning 
in  February  1949.  He  served  imder  three 
Speakers  of  the  House  in  addition  to 
yourself.  They  are  former  Speakers  John 
McCormick,  the  late  Sam  Raybum.  and 
the  late  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.  For  the 
past  4  years  he  had  served  as  budget 
and  operations  officer  in  the  Office  of  the 
Doorkeeper. 

Although  he  had  been  in  Washington 
for  the  past  quarter  of  a  centur>',  Harry 
had  continued  to  maintain  his  voting 
residence  in  my  district  in  Buffalo.  N.Y. 
He  had  long  been  active  in  affairs  of  the 
Democratic  party  and  for  many  years 
was  a  ward  chairman  in  Buffalo. 

Since  coming  to  Capitol  Hill,  Harry 
Livingston  had  made  his  mark  in  several 
areas  in  addition  to  the  day-in  and 
day-out  assistance  which  he  provided  to 
the  Members  and  congressional  staffs  in 
connection  with  their  official  duties. 

In  1961.  he  was  named  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Congressional  Employes 
Federal  Credit  Union  and  2  years  later 
was  named  its  president,  an  office  to 
which  he  had  just  been  reelected  sev- 
eral weeks  ago.  During  his  years  at  the 
helm  of  the  Credit  Union,  its  develop- 
ment was  significant,  because  of  his  de- 
dication and  concentrated  effort. 

Although  bom  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  he 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  Buffalo  until 
being  named  to  his  position  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Bom  April  24.  1909.  he  was  the  son  of 
the  late  Richard  E.  and  Charlotte  Mc- 
Leod  Livingston.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Lafayette  High  School  in  Buffalo  and 
took  up  the  trade  as  a  carpenter,  later 
being  employed  by  the  City  Parks  De- 
partment. He  was  a  member  of  Carpen- 
ters Union  Local  No.  9,  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  coimtry  and  had  retained  his 
membersliip. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Kenwood 
Country  Club  of  suburban  Bethesda,  Md., 
and  recently  was  elected  to  the  board  of 
governors.  He  was  active  in  the  Kenwood 
Men's  Bowling  League  and  had  been 
chairman  of  the  Arthritis  Ball  for  the 
last  2  years. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Loretta  T., 
at  home,  5401  Christy  Drive.  Chevy 
Chase,  Md.;  two  daughters.  Mrs.  Francis 
G.  "Joyce"  Monan,  of  Alexandria,  Va.. 
and  Mrs.  Theodore  "Patti  Anne"  Mor- 
gan, of  Wurzburg.  Germany:  nine  grand- 
children: and  two  brothers,  Richard  E. 
Livingston,  of  Bethesda,  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Car- 
palters  and  Joiners  of  America,  and 
Donald  M.  Livingston,  of  North  Tona- 
wanda,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Livingston  was  active  in  church 
affairs  and  had  been  an  usher  at  the 
Little  Flower  Roman  Catholic  Church 
for  many  years.  He  was  a  member  of 
Council  184,  Knights  of  Columbus. 
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Harry  Livingston  was  a  gcxjd 
and  a  fine  public  servant.  His 
disposition  and  friendly  nature 
known  to  all  who  had  the  pleasure 
working  and  dealing  with  him 
years.  He  will  be  sorely  missed 
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CONGRESS  SHOULD  OVERRIDE  THE 
VOCATIONAL  ACT  VETO  PROMPTLY 

(Mr.  WON  PAT  asked  and  v«as 

permission  to  address  the 

minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speakei, 
half  of  the  handicapped  peopl; 
great  coimtry  of  ours,  and  in 
the    offshore    areas — Guam. 
Samoa,  and  the  U.S.  Trust     , 
urge  my  colleagues  in  Congress 
diate  override  the  President's  v 
Vocational  Rehabilitation   Act 
and  thus  insure  that  compassioii 
fellow  man  will  continue  to  be 
fundamental  legislative  goals. 

When  the  Congress  voted 
several  weeks  ago  for  S.  7.  the 
tional  Rehabilitation  Act,  carefu 
eration   was   made   by   the 
Senate   conferees   of   what 
spending    allocations    in    the 
would  have  not  only  on  the 
et,  but  on  the  existing 
programs  as  well. 

So  great  was  their  just 
the  shape  of  the  Federal 
$930  million  were  slashed  from 
funding  level. 

But  the  327  Members  of  the  _ 
70  Members  of  the  Senate,  who 
the  final  version,  were  also 
that  inflation  and  the  growing 
for  training  for  the  handicapp^ 

hamper  nationwide  efforts  to 

people  to  earn  an  honorable  livin 

Despite  the  best  efforts  of 
to  safeguard  both  the  economy 
needs  of  the  handicapped,  S.  7 
rejected  by  the  White  House  as 
overzealous  in  the  spending  area 

I  cannot  believe  that  the 
people  want  programs  which  ^ 
their  worth  many  times  over 
by  lack  of  sufficient  funding 
the  goal  of  helping  the 
not  one  of  a  free  handout,  but 
follows  the  American  tradition 
ing  our  neighbors  to  help 

Nor  can  I  beheve  that  this 
tration  wants  to  make  the 
pay  for  our  budgetary  sins. 

But  unless  we  act  soon  to 
full  level  of  fimding  called  for 
many  projects  to  aid  the  ... 

the  territories  and  those  in 

areas  across  the  United  States 
doubtedly  be  forced  to  operate 
stantially  reduced  level. 

In  the  case  of  Guam,  failure 
ride  the  veto  would  be  extremelj 
ous  to  local  efforts  to  train 
capped.  Were  the  present  funding 
maintained.  Guam  would  be 

benefit  of  the  significant 

S.  7  authorizes — almost  $100 
fiscal  1975.  As  our  program  on 
still  in  the  development  stages, 
posed  fimding  increases  would 
helpful  at  this  time. 
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None  of  us  wishes  to  see  inflation  rear 
its  ugly  spector  once  again.  Congress 
must  assure  us  that  the  spending  which 
we  authorize  the  administration  to  carry 
out  is  within  a  sensible  limitation,  a  lim- 
itation that  wUl  keep  our  economy  at  a 
safe  level  and  still  provide  our  people 
with  the  services  that  are  desperately 
needed. 

But  is  there  no  other  place  to  seek  fiscal 
relief  than  from  the  pockets  of  the  handi- 
capped, the  school  children,  or  from  the 
veteran  who  has  served  his  country  with- 
out question  during  our  most  trying  pe- 
riods? 

Surely  it  is  the  unspoken  duty  of  a 
legislator  to  legislate  both  wisely  and 
compassionately.  Without  wisdom  our  ef- 
forts would  be  meaningless,  and  we 
would  be  rendering  our  countrymen  an 
ignominious  disservice.  Yet,  without  the 
quality  of  compassion  behind  our  actions, 
would  we  not  be  doing  our  countrymen 
an  equally  great  disservice? 

The  legislation  which  Congress  enacts 
is  more  than  a  mass  of  dollar  signs  for 
the  accountants  to  ponder  and  from 
which  the  taxpayers  seek  relief.  Hope- 
fully, much  of  this  legislation  will  serve 
to  lift  our  fellow  man  out  of  the  problems 
which  circumstances  and  life  have  forced 
on  him. 

While  we  learned  from  our  past  mis- 
takes in  legislating  for  social  relief,  let 
not  the  noble  goals  of  President  Kennedy 
and  President  Johnson's  Great  Society 
be  left  withering  in  our  quest  for  fiscal 
balance. 


PRESCRIBING  MORE  POISON 

'Mr.  DENNIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in 
the  Record  a  recent  editorial  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  which  I  commend 
to  the  serious  attention  of  my  colleagues 
who  would  cure  all  our  economic  ills  by 
continuing  to  bust  the  budget  on  the 
one  hand,  while  imposing  all  sorts  of 
artificial  controls  on  the  other: 
Prescribing  More  Poison 

Congressional  Democrats  apparently  be- 
lieve. Judging  from  recent  words  and  actions, 
that  the  best  remedy  for  a  bad  case  of  pois- 
oning Is  more  of  the  same  poison. 

Or  more  specifically,  when  economic  con- 
trols aggravate  problems,  they  would  cure 
them  with  more  controls.  Senate  Democrats 
last  week  pushed  through  a  bill  that  would 
slap  rent  controls  on  apartments  in  60  cities. 
Other  Democrats  In  Congress  are  pushing 
for  a  60-day  freeze  on  all  prices  and  interest 
rates;  some  even  favor,  so  we  gather,  trying 
to  control  the  wind  and  the  rain  and  other 
factors  that  determine  raw  food  prices. 

All  this  win  hardly  be  good  news  for  the 
nation's  Independent  bakers,  who  are  going 
out  of  business  in  droves  because  the  Indus- 
try's giants  have  been  forced  to  keep  a  lid 
on  prices  at  a  time  when  flour  costs  have 
been  rising.  And  it  should  be  disturbing,  but 
maybe  isn't,  to  the  building  Industry,  which 
has  had  all  sorts  of  trouble  with  lumber  since 
Phase  2  set  lumber  price  ceilings  at  arti- 
ficially low  levels. 

When  demand  shot  up.  lumber  producers 
naturally  concentrated  on  the  most  profita- 
ble Items.  Shortages  developed  In  Items  least 
profitable.  Now,  the  controllers  are  trying  to 
restrict  log  shipments  to  Japan,  which  of 
course  works  Just  counter  to  the  efforts  of 


those  other  federal  officials  who  are  trying 
to  restore  trade  equilibrium  with  Japan. 

And  everyone  traveling  the  streets  of  New 
York  can  see  that  rent  controls  are  some- 
thing less  than  a  great  Idea.  The  city  has 
block  upon  block  of  decrepit  housing  that 
could  have  been  maintained  and  properly 
valued  had  not  a  long  period  of  rent  con- 
trols distorted  the  city's  real  estate  values. 

As  for  Interest  rates,  they  were  held  down 
quite  successfully  last  year  by  a  liberal  Fed- 
eral Reserve  monetary  policy  and  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Committee  on  Interest  and  Divi- 
dends. This  has  helped  us  get  a  dollar  that 
buys  Increasingly  less  in  foreign  markets  and 
at  home,  simply  because  the  policy  entailed 
excessive  money  creation. 

And  then  there  are  the  fuel  shortages,  past 
and  future,  which  Congressmen  think  can 
be  cured  with  new  controls,  jawboning  and 
all  those  other  marvelous  gimmicks  of  mod- 
em government.  As  we've  noted  before  here, 
there's  nothing  like  holding  down  the  price 
of  a  commodity  artificially  when  you  are  try- 
ing to  entice  someone  to  Increase  production 
of  that  item. 

Agriculture  Secretary  Butz,  who  Isn't  al- 
ways right  but  is  usually  forthright,  recently 
descrit)ed  those  who  want  raw  food  price 
controls  as  "damn  fools."  Department  secre- 
taries aren't  supposed  to  say  things  like 
that  about  Congressmen,  but  sometimes  a 
man  can  get  so  exasperated  he  can't  control 
himself.  And  when  Congressmen  have  so 
little  understanding  of  an  economic  malaise 
that  they  persist  in  policies  that  can  only 
make  it  worse,  it  Is  easy  to  become  ex- 
asperated. 

The  year  1972,  with  controls  in  place,  the 
Fed  printing  lots  of  money  and  Congress 
merrily  overspending  the  budget  by  $11  bil- 
lion, may  have  seemed  like  an  economic 
paradise.  But  as  the  events  of  early  1973 
have  shown,  it  was  a  fool's  paradise.  If  there 
Is  any  wisdom  left  in  Washington,  we  won't 
return  to  that  world  of  Uluslon  but  will 
instead  concentrate  on  the  fundamentals  of 
fiscal  and  monetary  restraint  as  the  only 
route  back  to  stability. 


PRESIDENT   THIEU.    THE    PANHAN- 
DLER AND  THE  PIRATE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Drinan)  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  at 
San  Clemente.  President  Thieu  of  South 
Vietnam,  opens  a  3-day  visit  in  Ameri- 
ca designed  to  deceive  the  people  of 
America  and  to  panhandle  from  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

President  Thieu's  authoritarian  re- 
gime has  no  legitimacy  in  international 
law.  He  is  the  creation  entirely  of  the 
U.S.  military,  the  State  Department,  and 
the  last  three  or  four  Presidents  of  the 
United  States. 

In  June  1969,  I  spoke  for  almost  an 
hour  with  President  Thieu  in  his  heavily 
fortified  imperial  palace  in  Saigon.  At 
that  time  he  was  just  as  cunning  and 
crafty  as  he  will  be  in  the  next  3  days 
during  his  tour  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  typical  of  the  Machiavellian  tactics 
of  President  Nixon  and  General  Thieu 
that  the  President  of  South  Vietnam  will 
visit  the  widow  and  the  grave  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson  in  Texas.  We  can  sim- 
iliarily  wonder  about  the  legitimacy  of 
the  motives  of  President  Thieu  in  visit- 
ing the  Pope  in  Rome  on  his  way  back  to 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  next  3  days 
the  Nixon  adm'ri-trati'^n  will  do  its  best 
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to  persuade  the  American  people  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  is  one 
worthy  of  our  continuing  support.  I  re- 
ject that  contention  and  assert  and  will 
continue  to  assert  that  the  United  States 
had  no  interest  In  intervening  in  the 
Indochina  war  years  ago  and  that  the 
only  possible  policy  consistent  with  law 
and  reason  is  for  the  United  States  to 
withdraw  right  now,  as  Senator  Mans- 
field has  put  it.  "lock,  stock,  and  barrel." 
There  are  many  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker, 
why  this  government  does  not  deserve 
the  continuing  support  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. I  wUl  expand  on  a  few  of  those 
reasons. 

SOtTTH    VIETNAM    IS    NOT    A    DEMOCRACY    IN    ANT 
WAY 

In  June  1969,  I  spent  more  than  an 
hour  in  the  jail  cell  of  Mr.  Dzu.  the  run- 
nerup  in  the  election  that  brought  Gen- 
eral Thieu  to  the  presidency  of  South 
Vietnam.  Mr.  Dzu  ran  on  a  platform  that 
urged  a  coalition  government  in  South 
Vietnam  as  the  only  possible  and  fair  way 
to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 
After  a  good  deal  of  harassment  during 
the  campaign  by  his  opponents,  Mr.  Dzu 
was  arrested  immediately  after  the  elec- 
tion and  charged  with  a  violation  of  the 
mandate  of  the  Constitution  of  South 
Vietnam  which,  quite  literally,  forbids 
anyone  stating  anything  favorable  to  the 
Communists. 

Two  days  before  President  Thieu 
boarded  in  Saigon  a  luxurious  jet  rented 
for  him  by  the  U.S.  Government  he  freed 
Mr.  Dzu  from  jail  after  5  long  years  of 
imprisonment  for  the  "crime"  of  teach- 
ing that  the  people  of  North  and  South 
Vietnam  must  reconcile  their  differences 
by  means  short  of  war. 

Since  the  jaUing  of  Mr.  Dzu,  President 
Thieu  has  also  imprisoned  up  to  200,000 
individuals  suspected  of  being  in  dis- 
agreement with  General  Thieu.  I  visited 
in  June  1969,  with  hundreds  of  these  per- 
sons. The  number  of  political  prisoners 
in  Jime  1969,  came  to  at  least  30,000. 
That  number  has  now  escalated  so  that 
virtually  any  person  in  South  Vietnam 
who  might  form  a  'third  force"  or  some 
political  opposition  to  President  Thieu 
has  been  incarcerated. 

Several  months  ago  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment acquiesced  in  a  pretense  of  an  elec- 
tion in  South  Vietnam  with  President 
Thieu  as  the  only  candidate  on  the  ticket. 
And  the  U.S.  Government  similarily  ac- 
quiesced in  the  virtual  abolition  of  any 
meaningful  governmental  power  and  all 
provincial  elections  at  the  local  level. 
Once  again.  Just  prior  to  President 
Thieu's  departure  for  the  United  States 
an  announcement  has  been  made  that 
some  form  of  local  provincial  elections 
will  now  apparently  be  permitted  in  the 
future. 

The  suppression  of  newspapers  in 
South  Vietnam  has  long  been  a  familiar 
phenomenon  in  this  country.  President 
Thieu  in  his  hour  long  talk  with  me  more 
than  3  years  ago  expressed  his  disdain  for 
any  criticism  for  his  regime  when  he 
simply  stated  that  the  40  newspapers 
then  publishing  in  South  Vietnam  were 
too  numerous  because  they  simply  con- 
fused the  people. 

During  the  3  days  of  the  state  visit 
to  America  by  President  Thieu  the  Nixon 


administration  will  seek  to  create  in  the 
minds  of  the  American  people  the  illu- 
sion that  President  Thieu  is  an  ally  of 
the  United  States  in  Asia  and  that  this 
Nation  should  give  considerable  aid  of 
all  kinds  to  this  dictatorship.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  resist  every  premise  and  every  con- 
clusion in  that  line  of  argumentation. 
The  people  of  South  Vietnam  do  not 
^  have  the  right  of  self-determination  un- 
der the  regime  of  President  Thieu.  He 
has  done  everything  in  his  power  to  pre- 
vent any  form  of  real  or  true  democracy 
in  that  land.  I  am  certain  that  he  will 
continue  to  prevent  any  emergence  or 
development  of  any  government  which 
does  not  guarantee  his  own  perpetuation 
in  power. 

President  Thieu  is  also  apparently 
seeking  a  reassurance  from  the  U.S.  Gov- 
errunent  that  this  Nation  will  reenter 
South  Vietnam  with  ground  forces  if.  in 
the  judgment  of  President  Thieu,  this 
becomes  necessary. 

Some  may  say  that  the  United  States 
should  at  this  time  continue  to  protect 
President  Thieu  because  such  a  course 
appears  to  be  the  most  likely  way  by 
which  we  can  guarantee  economic  and 
political  stability  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reject  every 
assumption  and  every  conclusion  im- 
plicit in  the  line  of  reasoning  which  ends 
in  that  judgment.  How  can  we  say  that 
President  Thi^u  i5  the  choice  of  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  when  we  have  ab- 
solutely no  evidence  to  substantiate  that 
conclusion?  All  of  the  evidence  points 
rather  in  the  other  direction  and  is  in- 
deed overwhelming  for  the  proposition 
than  unless  there  is  some  from  of  coali- 
tion government  in  Saigon  within  the 
near  future  we  will  have  either  a  much 
more  repressive  regime  still  led  by  Presi- 
dent Thieu  or  a  takeover  outside  of  the 
political  processes  by  a  coalition  of  dis- 
sidents opposed  to  President  Thieu. 

We  will  be  told  this  week  that  "peace 
with  honor"  means  the  perpetuation  of 
the  virtual  dictatorship  of  President 
Thieu.  I  reject  that  thesis.  I  reiterate  that 
there  is  nothing  in  international  law. 
nothing  in  American  tradition  and  noth- 
ing from  the  mandates  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  that  allows,  much 
less  requires  that  the  U.S.  Government 
perpetuate  in  Southeast  Asia  a  regime 
which  in  all  candor  can  be  called  a  pup- 
pet government  of  the  U.S.  military 
forces  in  Vietnam. 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  signed  by  the 
United  States  in  Paris  allow  both  sides 
to  maintain  the  level  of  armaments  by 
giving  replacements.  Prior  to  the  signing 
of  this  treaty  the  United  States  poured 
planes  and  arms  into  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese army  and  air  force  on  an  unprece- 
dented scale.  In  a  1 -month  period  in 
November  and  December  1972,  the  United 
States  sent  Saigon  over  10,000  tons  of 
military  equipment — tanks,  personnel 
carriers,  artillery,  rifies.  ammunition,  and 
bombs.  In  addition  the  United  States  gave 
Saigon  at  least  868  aircraft. 

This  fantastic  arsenal  Is  of  course  but- 
tressed by  the  presence  of  at  least  45,000 
American  troops  in  Thailand  to  be  on 
hand  to  support  America's  apparent  con- 
tinuing air  war.  Furthermore  the  admin- 
istration has  revealed  no  plans  to  reduce 


the  size  of  the  7th  Fleet  in  the  waters  off 
Vietnam  or  the  Air  Force  personnel  on 
Guam  who  have  been  engaged  in  B-52 
bombings. 

This  administration  assumes  that  a 
Congress  that  declined  to  withhold  fund- 
ing from  a  war  which  it  never  declared 
can  be  relied  upon  to  continue  in  another 
form  a  war  which  the  administration  will 
make  as  invisible  as  possible.  The  pomp 
and  ceremony  to  be  extended  to  Presi- 
dent Thieu  this  week  will  seek  once  again 
to  legitimate  and  legalize  something 
which  has  been  illegal  and  wrong  from 
the  very  beginning 

This  administration  will  never  con- 
cede that  the  entry  of  the  United  States 
into  the  civil  war  in  Southeast  Asia  was 
a  mistake.  It  will,  therefore,  seek  to 
perpetuate  the  status  quo  of  political 
power  in  the  four  devastated  nations  of 
Indochina.  The  administration  will  cam- 
ouflage military  aid  in  the  form  of  ad- 
visers or  humanitstrian  relief.  In  addition, 
the  Pentagon  and  the  administration  will 
continue  to  give  away  vast  millions  of 
dollars  in  equipment  or  personnel. 

What  would  happen  if  the  United 
States  insisted  that  anj'  further  aid  to 
President  Thieu  would  be  conditioned 
upon  that  public  official  making  avail- 
able in  his  country  those  basic  lil)erties 
inherent  in  a  free  society?  More  specifi- 
cally what  would  happen  if  the  United 
States  demanded  that  President  Thieu 
offer  a  fair  and  impartial  hearing  to  the 
200,000  political  prisoners  now  being  de- 
tained only  because  of  their  political  con- 
victions? When  I  asked  these  questions 
of  State  Department  officials  in  Saigon 
and  in  Washington  3 '2  years  ago,  they 
offered  the  ridiculous  reply  that  the 
United  States  would  not  be  justified  in  so 
invading  the  domestic  issues  involved  in 
the  nation  of  one  of  its  allies.  That  I 
suppose  is  the  answer  that  this  adminis- 
tration would  give  at  this  time. 

If  this  Congress  is  to  give  nonmilitary 
aid  to  South  Vietnam,  I  hope  that  we  will 
insist  in  the  law  granting  such  aid  that 
the  assistance  will  be  given  only  on  the 
condition  that  no  persons  are  placed  in 
jail  or  retained  in  prison  simply,  because 
of  their  political  convictions.  The  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  could  fashion 
an  amendment  to  a  bill  along  the  lines 
of  the  conditions  precedent  in  the 
Jackson-Vanik  amendment  designed  to 
withhold  the  status  of  a  most  favored 
nation  from  Russia  until  the  U.S.S.R. 
eliminates  the  exorbitant  fees  which  it 
charges  for  Soviet  Jews  who  desire  to 
emigrate. 

The  cease-fire  agreement  signed  by 
the  United  States  gives  President  Thieu 
almost  a  blank  check  to  demand  renewed 
American  bombing.  Obviously  the  deci- 
sion has  been  made  by  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration to  keep  U.S.  air  power  in  Indo- 
china for  at  least  a  few  more  years.  Dur- 
ing this  period  President  Thieu  can  wipe 
out  his  domestic  opposition  while  the 
United  States  keeps  the  military  balance 
in  his  favor.  This  strategy  is  designed  to 
accomplish  what  has  been  an  obvious 
and  consistent  American  aim  since  the 
Geneva  Conference  of  1954.  In  other 
words  the  Nixon  administration  is  still 
out  to  win  politically  what  they  failed  to 
win  militarily. 
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The  cease-flre.  quite  liter  illy  gives 
President  Thieu  more  power  than  the 
Congress  to  decide  when  tlie  United 
States  shall  be  drawn  back  in  o  the  war 
again.  The  power  of  the  Cong  -ess  would 
be  strengthened  in  this  reg£  rd  if  the 
Church-Case  amendment  pa&ied  in  the 
Senate  and  if  the  bill  proposed  by  our 
colleague.  Congressman  Jonat3an  Bing- 
ham, were  enacted  in  the  Housii. 

The  coming  of  President  Tlieu  to  the 
United  States  this  week  could  rell  be  the 
beginning  of  another  Indociina  war. 
This  war  will  be  waged  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration to  force  the  other  side  to 
accept  the  Thieu  regime.  We  a  re  back  in 
1954.  There  is,  however,  one  difference: 
The  Congress  of  the  United  St  ites  hope- 
fully is  able  and  willing  to  assert  its 
power  and  to  state  that  it  wlI  not  per- 
mit the  United  States  to  attmpt  once 
again  to  solve  a  political  pioblem  by 
military  means. 

The  Congress  and  the  jeople  of 
America  have  slept  while  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  given  to  President  Thieu  the 
fourth  or  fifth  largest  air  fo'ce  in  the 
world.  President  Thieu  can  ca"ry  on  the 
terror  bombing  which  Vietnanese  pilots 
have  learned  from  their  American  ad- 
visers. But  President  Thieu  csnnot  exe- 
cute this  new  savagery  if  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress states  today  and  every  c  ay  during 
the  visit  to  our  Nation  of  this  pan- 
handler that  we  will  no  longer  allow  this 
self-appointed  dictator  to  salotage  the 
hopes  that  we  have  for  our  people  or  to 
deceive  this  country  to  believis  that  the 
political  regime  which  he  has  formed  is 
worth  a  single  more  dollar  of  c  ur  invest- 
ment. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speakei,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  yield  to  the  i  ;entleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speakei,  I  would 
like  to  commend  my  distingu^hed  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  associate  myself  wi;h  his  re- 
marks. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  wi  1  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  want  to 
compliment  the  Congre.ssman  I  rom  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Drinan)  for  arranging 
this  special  order.  I  think  peihaps  that 
our  joy  at  seeing  the  return  ol  our  pris- 
oners and  the  beginnings  of  t  le  end  of 
this  war  has  dulled  our  senses  or  our 
reactions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Thieu  ngime  has 
never  been  anything  but  the  i;hadow  of 
U.S.  substance  in  South  Vietnam.  Now 
that  our  troops  have  been  pulled  out, 
what  possible  jizstiflcation  is  there  for 
the  United  States  to  continus  military 
support  for  this  regime? 

Yet  this  week,  Mr.  Nixon  is  meeting 
with  this  dictator  who  has  stipped  his 
people  of  all  civil  rights,  closeq  down  the 
newspapers,  warned  foreign  reporters 
they  might  be  shot  for  exposes  who  uses 
soldiers,  civil  servants,  and  puMic  equip- 
ment to  promote  his  own  power,  reelect- 
ing himself  with  no  semblance  of  demo- 
cratic process;  who  has  put  the  army  in 
control  of  every  level  of  villagi  adminis- 
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tration;  is  the  man  the  administration 
asks  us  to  support. 

Recently,  Dictator  Thieu 's  shocking 
treatment  of  political  prisoners  has  come 
to  light  in  the  report  of  two  young 
Frenchmen,  who  themselves  were  im- 
prisoned in  South  Vietnam  for  months. 
They  report  from  firsthand  experience 
the  savage  beatings,  torture,  mutilation, 
and  killing  of  prisoners.  Estimates  of 
their  number  nm  from  150,000  to  300,- 
000.  They  are  not  enemy  soldiers,  who 
are  usually  killed  on  capture.  They  are 
arrested  in  dragnet  raids.  Communist 
and  non-Communist  alike,  Buddhist  and 
Catholic,  men,  women,  even  children. 

When  the  infamous  tiger  cages  at  Con 
Son  were  exposed  by  two  U.S.  Congress- 
men, we  believed  that  the  situation  was 
remedied.  On  the  contrary,  the  Navy  De- 
partment recently  gave  a  $400,000  con- 
tract to  a  U.S.  company  to  build  new 
tiger  cages,  that  former  prisoners  say  are 
smaller  and  in  every  way  worse.  Human 
beings  are  Jammed  into  cramped  posi- 
tions and  left  untended;  if  they  com- 
plain, the  guards  throw  blinding  lime  on 
them. 

President  Thieu  has  no  intention  of 
releasing  these  prisoners:  they  now  un- 
derstand his  regime  and  might  unite  in 
a  third  force  against  him.  Many  are  peo- 
ple whose  views  would  be  listened  to 
with  great  respect.  To  avoid  releasing 
them,  the  yoimg  Frenchmen  say,  he  is 
now  stepping  up  the  frequency  of  execu- 
tions and  torture-deaths.  He  transfers 
prisoners  far  from  their  homes  and 
labels  them  all  as  "criminal"  rather  thtin 
"political,"  to  avoid  compliance  with  the 
protocol  on  prisoners. 

We  are  as  horrified  by  these  revela- 
tions as  we  are  by  the  stories  our  return- 
ing prisoners  of  war  relate.  Torture  can- 
not be  condoned,  wherever  It  appears. 
Certainly  It  carmot  be  continued  with 
U.S.  tax  dollars. 

Yet  Mr.  Nixon  Is  proposing  to  give 
another  $4  billion  in  military  Eissistance, 
direct  and  indirect,  to  this  regime.  Some 
of  the  money  already  spent  there  is  dis- 
giiised  as  aid  for  humanitarian  reasons. 
Last  year,  my  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  held  hearings  and  reported  on 
U.S.  assistance  programs  in  Vietnam.  Mr. 
CoNYERs  and  I  stated  in  our  separate 
views  that  there  was  great  discrepancy 
between  the  stated  purpose  of  the  Agen- 
cy for  International  Development  and 
the  programs  it  finances  in  Vietnam.  We 
said  that — 

A  program  that  Ignores  and  subverts  Its 
stated  alQis  deserves  no  support  from  the 
U.S.  Congress.  Such  Is  the  case  with  the 
bulk  of  the  USAID  programs  In  South  Vlet- 
name.  We  should  eliminate,  certainly,  all  the 
police,  the  political,  and  the  paramilitary  aid: 
the  economic  aid,  which  Is  a  very  small  part 
of  what  we  are  sending,  should  be  chan- 
neled through  International  organizations. 
It  requires  a  major  rehaullng  of  the  whole 
AID  program.  As  It  Is  now,  the  Vietnamese 
hate  us  for  our  aid. 

That  statement  is  even  more  true  to- 
day, when  the  himdreds  of  thousands 
of  political  prisoners,  their  families,  and 
friends,  know  that  the  United  States  paid 
for  the  police  force  that  arrested  them 
and  the  prisons  that  contain  them.  They 
are  still  barbarously  interrogated  by  in- 


dividuals trained  and  advised  by  the  U.S. 
Government.  Due  to  public  pressure,  di- 
rect funding  for  police  activity  was 
ended  on  March  28;  but  it  appears  that 
the  usual  sleight-of-hand  will  enable 
Thieu  to  use  unrestricted  funds  as  he 
pleases. 

Basically  we  must  ask,  "What  Is  the 
purpose  of  the  continuing  commitment 
of  this  administration  to  the  Thieu  re- 
gime? Are  we  still  clinging  to  a  base  of 
operations,  if  the  President  decides  to  re- 
sume bombing  in  North  Eind  South  Viet- 
nam?" He  has  repeatedly  threatened  to 
do  so.  And  the  Cambodian  bombings  con- 
tinue, again  without  purpose  or  justifi- 
cation. Even  the  President's  lawyers  can- 
not come  up  with  a  convincing  rationale 
for  this  continuing  military  operation, 
after  all  of  our  troops  are  out  and  a 
cease-flre  agreement  signed. 

When  the  93d  Congress  convened,  I 
introduced  H.R.  3578,  a  bill  providing  for 
an  immediate  halt  to  our  bombing  In 
Indochina  and  a  cutoff  of  all  military 
funds — including  funds  for  Mr.  Thieu 
and  for  civilians  paid  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  or  any  other  military  or  par- 
liamentary personnel  under  the  control 
or  in  the  pay  of  the  United  States — 
which  would  cut  off  illegal  activities  of 
such  agencies  as  the  CIA  find  AID. 

This,  I  believe,  is  the  step  we  must 
take  if  we  would  respect  the  wishes  of 
the  American  people,  who  want  this  war 
really  ended.  It  is  the  step  we  must  take 
to  comply  with  article  9  of  the  peace 
agreement,  which  states  that — 

The  South  Vietnamese  people's  right  to 
self  determination  Is  sacred.  Inalienable,  and 
shall  be  respected  by  all  countries. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 

LING). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  score,  I  would  like  to  add  a  little  bit 
more  to  what  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  said  about  the  two  young  French 
schoolteachers  who  were  here  2  weeks 
ago  and  who  spoke  to  a  group  of  us  about 
the  conditions  that  they  met  with  in 
South  Vietnam  where  they  were  prison- 
ers of  the  Thieu  regime. 

Now,  what  was  their  offense?  They 
were  sent  to  Indochina,  to  Vlfetnam,  un- 
der the  French  equivalent  of  our  Peace 
Corps.  They  were  teachers — one  taught 
French,  and  the  other  mathematics — in  a 
school  there.  They  went  there  in  1968. 
Their  names  were  Pierre  Debris  and  An- 
dre Menras.  They  were  age  27  and  24, 
respectively. 

Although  they  had  no  political  precon- 
ceptions, after  2  years  in  Vietnam  they 
were  so  repelled  by  the  atrocities  and 
the  corruption  of  the  Thieu  regime  that 
they  unwisely,  as  it  turned  out,  took  part 
in  one  of  the  political  demonstrations 
against  the  regime.  They  were  immedi- 
ately thrown  in  jail  and  subjected  to  un- 
speakable conditions,  imtil  finally  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross  came  in,  and  there 
was  such  a  hue  and  cry  raised  in  Prance 
that  the  regime  finally,  in  December  1972, 
released  them  and  they  were  sent  back 
to  France. 

Now,  they  spoke  of  some  of  the  condl- 
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tlons  that  they  witnessed  with  their  own 
eyes,  and  I  want  to  dilate  on  that,  if  I 
may.  for  just  a  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all  been  out- 
raged, and  rightly  so,  at  the  stories  of 
the  atrocities  and  the  acts  of  torture  that 
were  committed  against  our  POW's  by 
the  people  who  were  put  in  charge  of 
them  In  North  Vietnam.  There  can  be 
no  excuse  for  that  kind  of  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war,  or  any  other  prisoners, 
by  any  regime  that  lays  any  claim  to 
respect  on  the  part  of  mankind. 

Unfortunately,  however,  our  own 
country's  position  against  such  atrocities 
has  been  undermined  by  the  aid  and  sup- 
port that  we  are  giving  to  the  very  same 
kind  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  the 
Thieu  regime. 

The  two  young  Frenchmen  Interna- 
tional were  themselves  placed  in  leg 
irons,  beaten  so  badly  they  have  per- 
manent scars,  made  to  live  in  unspeak- 
able conditions.  But  their  treatment  was 
mild  compared  to  that  imposed  on  Viet- 
namese prisoners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just  read  to  you 
a  description  that  these  two  yoimg 
Frenchmen  made  of  the  day  of  the  last 
Tet  holiday,  when  for  the  day  the  prison 
that  they  were  located  in  were  allowed 
to  come  out  of  the  cages  and  down  into 
the  yard  to  celebrate  the  holiday. 

They  said: 

These  were  political  prisoners  who  had 
been  brought  back  from  the  tiger  cages  In 
Poulo  Condor. 

Normally,  they  were  never  allowed  to  go 
out  into  the  sunlight;  but  were  kept  in  soli- 
tary confinement.  In  cells  without  windows 
or  light.  But  that  day.  the  first  day  of  Tet, 
they  could  come  down  Into  the  prison  yard. 
So  we  saw,  the  whole  jail  saw,  for  the  first 
time  these  hundred  prisoners  from  the  tiger 
cages. 

And  In  what  condition!  They  had  to  crawl 
down,  because  they  couldn't  walk  anymore; 
their  knees  had  been  broken.  They  dragged 
themselves  along  the  ground  with  little 
wooden  benches  they  had  made.  In  the 
sun  they  had  to  close  their  eyes  completely 
because  they'd  been  blinded  from  so  many 
years  of  darkness.  Their  faces  were  haggard 
and  lined,  their  bodies  gaunt  and  emaciated. 
They  were  wearing  tattered  prison  uniforms, 
the  standard  black  pajamas. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  went  on  to 
point  out  that  they  had  seen  these  cages 
and  talked  to  the  prisoners  that  were  In 
them.  The  cages  were  too  low  for  the 
prisoners  to  stand  up.  They  put  3  to  5  in 
each  one,  so  there  was  not  enough  room 
for  them  to  sleep.  They  had  to  take  turns 
lying  down  while  the  others  crouched. 
The  cages  were  completely  dark  rooms, 
without  ventilation.  Most  of  those  who 
managed  to  live  through  the  experience 
were  completely  blind  afterwards. 

Now,  the  significant  thing,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  these  cages  were  being 
built  with  dollars  supplied  by  the  United 
States  of  America  and,  furthermore, 
more  cages,  as  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  has  pointed  out,  are  being 
built  with  American  dollars,  $400,000 
worth,  by  American  contractors,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  published  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
last  October. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  two  French  gentle- 
men went  on  and  made  a  lot  of  other 
statements  describing  the  tortures  and 


the  privation  and  the  violation  of  all 
sorts  of  hianan  decency  by  the  regime 
against  prisoners,  political  and  otherwise. 

The  sad  thing  is  that  between  1967  and 
1972,  according  to  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development,  the  United 
States  has  spent  $77,800,000  to  support 
the  police  and  jail  systems  of  the  Thieu 
regime. 

That  is  not  counting  other  forms  of 
economic  support  and  support  coming 
through  the  defense  assistance  program. 

I  am  now  looking  at  the  AID  congres- 
sional presentation  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973. 1  find  there  is  an  additional  amount 
of  approximately  $11  million  for  this  fis- 
cal year,  1973,  and  it  is  expected  that 
by  the  time  the  program  is  completed, 
we  will  have  spent  in  AID  funds  alone 
$103,472,000  to  support  this  type  of  ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  the  Thieu  regime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  mention 
one  other  thing.  Last  fall  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  made 
a  study  of  the  U.S.  assistance  programs 
in  Vietnam.  One  of  the  things  they 
brought  out  was  that  we  were  supporting 
the  international  police  force  in  Vietnam 
and  the  police  telecommunications  sys- 
tem and  "support  for  Government  of 
Vietnam  corrections  centers."  The  AID 
personnel  were  interrogated  as  to  the 
need  to  expand  the  capacity  for  existing 
prisons  in  Vietnam  and  the  need  for  U.S. 
support. 

Mr.  Nooter,  who  was  the  representa- 
tive of  AID  in  charge  of  the  programs, 
said: 

It  Is  our  objective  In  the  AID  program  to 
help  the  police  force  and  the  corrections  cen- 
ters to  run  both  more  efficient  and  more 
humane  (iterations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Government  has  the 
power  to  shut  down  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  tomorrow.  With  a  snap 
of  the  fingers,  we  can  demand  that  the 
Thieu  regime  create  humane  conditions 
or  else  they  will  receive  no  more  U.S. 
economic  support.  Yet  we  have  not  done 
so. 

I  might  add  that  of  the  total  amount  of 
money  that  has  been  spent  up  to  now  and 
is  projected  to  be  spent  for  all  public  as- 
sistance, the  $103  million  I  talked  about 
before,  $1,918,000  is  projected  to  support 
improvements  in  the  Vietnam  prison 
conditions.  All  I  can  say  is  this  is  a  poor 
record  for  us  to  face  the  world  with,  and 
it  is  time  we  did  something  about  it. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  and  I  am  now  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

On  the  very  issue  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  relating  to,  it  might  be 
useful  if  I  recount  some  personal  experi- 
ences I  had  when  I  visited  Vietnam  in 
1971  with  Congressman  McCloskey. 

During  that  trip  I  selected  as  my  own 
area  of  interest  the  Phoenix  program. 
When  the  final  history  of  American  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  is  ultimately  re- 
vealed, our  participation  in  the  Phoenix 
program  may  end  up  to  be  one  of  the 
ssiddest  and  blackest  and  most  shame- 
ful events  in  which  we  have  participated 
in  that  sad  and  unhappy  country. 

As  a  brief  measure  of  the  extent  of  our 
participation  I  have  in  my  files  a  di- 


rective from  the  Military  Assistance 
Command  in  Vietnam,  in  Saigon,  that 
was  directed  to  all  American  military 
personnel  who  are  engaged  in  the  Phoe- 
nix program. 

Although  I  do  not  have  it  before  me 
as  I  speak,  the  most  startling  phrase  in 
that  directive  was  to  the  effect,  "You 
are  hereby  directed  not  to  engage  fur- 
ther in  assassinations."  An  incredible 
statement  contained  in  the  directive  from 
the  highest  military  command  in  South 
Vietnam  to  American  military  person- 
nel that  from  that  date  forward  you  are 
not  to  engage  in  assassinations  In  im- 
plementing the  objective  of  the  Phoenix 
program.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  indication 
of  the  nature  of  the  program  that  we 
have  in  fact  established  to  leave  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  as  we  depart  their 
country.  The  Phoenix  program  was  de- 
signed by  American  personnel  and  ini- 
tially was  staffed  by  American  person- 
nel. When  I  was  there  in  1971,  although 
it  took  a  while  to  penetrate  the  cover, 
the  essential  component  of  the  Phoenix 
program  was  the  interrogation  centers 
located  in  every  Province  to  which  pris- 
oners who  were  picked  up  in  the  nets 
that  were  operating  for  the  Phoenix  pro- 
gram would  be  taken  for  interrogation. 

These  Province  interrogation  centers 
were  built  by  the  American  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency.  Even  In  1971,  the  Ameri- 
can advisors  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
personnel  that  were  operating  the  in- 
terrogation centers  at  the  Province  levels 
for  the  Phoenix  program  were  in  fact 
employed  by  the  CIA,  And  that  issue  is 
not  in  doubt,  that  issue  is  clear,  and  it  is 
correct. 

The  Phoenix  program  in  the  literature 
that  the  American  personnel  developed 
to  leave  with  the  South  Vietnamese  who 
were  to  man  the  Phoenix  program  says 
that  its  primary  objective  is  to  root  out 
the  Vietcong  infrastructure  and  its  sec- 
ondary objective  is  to  prepare  the  coun- 
try—and this  is  almost  a  literal  transla- 
tion of  this  document — for  the  political 
struggle  that  is  impending  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  militarj-  hostilities  and,  therefore, 
it  was  assigned  by  American  authorities 
in  1971  as  the  primary  pacification  pro- 
gram with  the  highest  priority  in  South 
Vietnam — to  prepare  the  country  for  the 
political  struggle  that  would  ensue  at  the 
conclusion  of  military  hostilities. 

Now.  what  type  of  preparation  were 
they  seeking  to  prepare  the  coimtry  for 
the  political  struggle?  The  type  of  prep- 
aration that  the  Phoenix  program  em- 
bodied was  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
who  would  be  picked  up  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  police,  whether  they  be  local 
or  national  police— although  literally 
there  are  no  local  police,  it  Is  entirely  a 
national  police  system— would  be  cate- 
gorized in  three  categories.  Category  A— 
and  those  would  be  dead,  because  they 
would  be  killed  or  assassinated.  Cate- 
gory B,  which  were  the  lower  level  Viet- 
cong leaders  identified  as  such  by  people 
in  the  community  organization  and, 
most  trobulesome  of  all,  category  C. 
Category  C  as  identified  in  the  manual 
prepared  by  American  personnel  £ind 
distributed  to  South  Vietnamese  person- 
nel who  would  be  running  the  Phoenix 
program,  was  identified  as  a  person  who 
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would,  h)  order  to  lit  into  categ 
a  person  who  was  described  as 
would  stand  aside  from  the 
village  and  engage  in 
one  or  two  people,  someone  who 
suspicious  demeanor  you  could 
disloyal   to  the   government, 
anyone — and  I  am  paraphrasing 
own  words — in  short,  anyone 
government  felt  may  be  a  troub 
political  struggle  to  come. 

What  happens  to  these  ^-_. 
they  are  identified  as  category  A, 
If  they  are  identified  as  categor; ' 
are  killed.  If  they  are  in  the  B 
they  go  to  the  tiger  cages.  Ther^ 
trials  in  the  Phoenix  program, 
not  have  trials  in  the  Phoenix 
You  have  no  representation, 
confrontation  by  witnesses  or 
The  Eiccused  is  not  even 
come  before  the  people  who  j 
guilt   or  innocence — and   it   is 
guilt.  Category  C  people  do  not 
tiger  cages,  they  are  not  killed, 
put  in  detention  camps,  and 
held  there  for  periods  up  to 
months,  usually,  sometimes  up  tc 
but  generally  up  to  6  months. 

What  really  happens  to  a  ^  . 
who  is  picked  up  in  this  dragnJt 
the  Phoenix  program  and  labelec 
gory  C  detainee  is  if  he  is  held 
a  few  weeks,  the  message  is  very 

You   are   now  In  our  dossiers, 
been  pointed  out  as  one  disloyal  to 
ernment,  and  If  you  are  to  be  free 
sort  of  situation,  you  had  better  be 
tlve  of  the  Government. 
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Category  C  has,  by  far,  the 
number  of  detainees.  Category  i 
evil  of  the  Phoenix  program.  It 
the  means  by  which  the  primar 
tive  of  pacification  during  the 
years  was  to  be  attained,  and 
mary  objective  was  to  prepare  . 
try  for  the  political  struggle  to 
the    conclusion   of    military 
That  gives  an  absolute  lie  to  „^ 
sible  contention  that  self -deterni  i 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  peopl ; 
ever  become  a  reality.  When  we 
up  the  program,  developed  the  ^ 
and  trained  the  people,  to  assure  .... 
fact   no  honest   self-determination 
honest  political  decision  can  be  r 
the  termination  of  hostilities,  tha 
gentleman  will  permit  me  to  coi 
in  my  view  one  of  the  saddest 
ments  of  American  knowledge,  __. 
power,  and  American  immoraliJ, 
will  result  as  far  as  the  full  his 
our    involvement    in    Vietnam 
cerned. 

For  those  who  believe  there  w 
be  an  honest  political  decision 
South  Vietnam.  I  can  only 
them  they  are  being  greatly  milled 
was  never  our  Nation's  leader's  i 
that  an  honest  political  decision  . 
by   the  South   Vietnamese,   and 
never  be  permitted  to  be  made  I 
our  pre-ent  leaders  or  our  clients 
in  power  in  South  Vietnam  now 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
Mr.  DRINAN.  I  thank  the 
for  his  remarks. 

It  Is  my  intention  to  file  as  . 
possible  a  bill  which  wUl  provide 
this  coimtry  is  going  to  give 
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aid  to  South  Vietnam,  then  we  must  in- 
sist that  such  assistance  will  be  given 
only  on  the  condition  that  no  person 
may  be  placed  in  jail  or  retained  in  jail 
or  otherwise  deprived  of  any  of  his  rights 
simply  because  of  his  political  convic- 
tions. The  Congress  could  fashion  an 
amendment  to  a  bill  along  the  lines  of 
the  conditions  precedent  in  the  Jackson- 
Vanik  amendment.  That  amendment  is 
designed  to  withhold  the  status  of  the 
most  favored  nation  from  Russia  until 
or  unless  the  U.S.S.R.  eliminates  the  ex- 
orbitant fees  which  it  charges  for  Soviet 
Jews  who  desire  to  emigrate.  The  least 
we  can  do  to  protect  the  political  pris- 
oners of  South  Vietnam  is  to  insist  upon 
the  incorporation  of  such  a  proviso  in  a 
bill  that  would  give  nonmilitary  aid. 

The  cease-fire  agreement  signed  by  the 
United  States  gives,  I  am  afraid,  to  Presi- 
dent Thieu  almost  a  blank  check  to  de- 
mand renewed  American  bombing 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  First  of  aU,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  want  to 
compliment  him  on  arranging  for  this 
special  order. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  we  here 
m  the  Congress  protest  the  reception 
the  olBcial  top-level  reception,  that  is 
being  given  today  to  President  Thieu. 

As  the  gentleman  has  pointed  out,  he 
is  anything  but  a  leader  who  should  be 
given  the  accolade  of  a  leader  of  the 
free  world.  He  is  a  general  who  has  pre- 
sided over  a  dictatorship  now  these  many 
years  and  who  has  no  intention,  as 
other  speakers  have  pointed  out,  of  al- 
lowing true  self-determinaUon  in  South 
Vietnam. 

I  should  also  like  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  on  his  statement 
about  the  treatment  of  the  poUtical 
prisoners  in  South  Vietnam.  As  he  said 
one  of  the  aspects  of  this  tragic  situa- 
tion is  that  it  makes  it  virtually  impossi- 
ble for  us  as  Americans  efifectively  to 
protest  the  treatment  that  was  accorded 
to  our  pnsoners  of  war  in  North  Viet- 
nam, as  recently  reported  by  many  of 
those  returnees. 

I  do  have  a  question  that  I  should  Uke 
to  discuss  with  the  gentleman  about  the 
statement  that  he  has  just  made  in  that 
nn^.^^cfr^""^  agreement  signed  by  the 
united  States  gives  President  TWeu  al- 
most a  blank  check  to  demand  renewed 
American  bombing. 

Frankly  I  do  not  read  the  agreement 
that  way.  I  thmk  that  the  agreement  to 
the  extent  it  speaks  at  all  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  those  provisions  seems  to  call  for 
some  kmd  of  vague  international  sanc- 
tions, some  sort  of  international  agree- 
ment, an  international  commission  and 
so  on.  I  do  not  feel  that  there  is  anything 
in  the  agreement  which  would  in  any  way 
justify  the  United  States  renewing  hos- 
tilities in  Indochina. 

As  the  gentleman  has  kindly  re- 
marked, I  am  the  principal  sponsor  in 
the  House  of  a  bUl  which  would  make 
that  impossible  without  oflBcial  congres- 
sional approval,  and  recently  the  gentle- 
man has  joined  me  and  others  in  urging 
that  there  be  hearings  on  that  legisla- 


tion and  other  legislation  in  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  but  even  ab- 
sent that  legislation  I  see  no  justifica- 
tion, legal  or  otherwise,  for  the  President 
to  renew  hostilities,  and  I  certainly  do 
not  find  it  in  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 
This  agreement  has  some  good  terms 
in  it.  Among  other  things  it  has  in  it  the 
requirement  that  the  parties  in  South 
Vietnam  establish  democratic  freedoms. 
I  think  much  of  what  the  gentleman  has 
said  here  today  and  as  has  been  said  by 
others  indicates  that  aspect  of  the  agree- 
ment has  been  grossly  violated  already 
by  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam, 
but  that  is  a  pretty  good  provision  that 
is  in  the  agreement.  There  are  other  good 
things  in  the  agreement. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  would  agree  with 
me  that  there  is  really  nothing  legiti- 
mately in  the  text  of  that  agreement  that 
would  give  Thieu  or  anyone  else  the  right 
to  oall  on  the  United  States  to  come  back 
in  regardless  of  what  North  Vietnam 
does. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  would  agree  with  the 
gentleman,  whose  knowledge  of  that  leg- 
islation is  of  course  greater  than  mine.  I 
would  say  that  President  Thieu  "almost" 
has  a  blank  check.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
is  correct  and  if  the  Bingham  legislation 
or  something  similar  passes  I  hope  It 
would  eliminate  that  as  a  possibility 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  U  I  might,  I  would 
say  I  know  for  myself  and  others  on  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  we  will  be 
going  over  with  a  very  careful  eye  the 
request  the  administration  may  make — 
they  have  not  submitted  their  request 
yet — for  the  aid  program  to  be  carried 
out  in  Vietnam,  both  South  and  North, 
if  such  proposal  is  made.  Certainly  I 
would  agree  that  there  should  be  condi- 
tions imposed  that  the  aid  not  be  mis- 
used, as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  as  the 
gentleman  suggests.  I  think  it  is  Impera- 
tive we  see  to  It  that  our  aid,  if  indeed 
it  is  to  be  extended  at  all,  is  to  be  ex- 
tended for  legitimate  constructive  pur- 
poses. 

I  am  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  the 
President's  budget  for  1974  includes 
an  item  of  $1.7  billion  for  military  assist- 
ance to  South  Vietnam  and  this  In  a  time 
which  is  supposed  to  be  an  era  of  peace.  I, 
for  one,  will  certainly  try  to  see  that  aid 
is  eliminated  from  the  authorization  bill 
or  any  legislation  that  this  Congress  will 
enact.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will  agree 
with  me  on  that. 

I  have  further  remarks  to  make,  but  in 
the  interest  of  time  I  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 
We  must  now  recognize,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  short  of  recommitting  our  ground 
find  air  combat  forces  to  Vietnam,  we  will 
have  quite  limited  power  to  enforce  the 
terms  of  the  peace  agreement  that  has 
enabled  us  at  least  to  extricate  ourselves. 
That  is  as  it  should  be.  Many  of  the  terms 
that  remain  to  be  implemented  have  to 
do  with  settling  the  very  same  disputes 
between  North  and  South  that  first  got 
us  into  Vietnam.  It  was  a  mistake  for  us 
to  have  Intervened  militarily  to  try  to 
settle  those  disputes  then,  and  it  would  be 
a  mistake  for  us  to  intervene  militarily 
again  now. 

Possible  future  financial  assistance  to 
Vietnam,  both  North  and  South,  raises 
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the  prospect  that  we  may  continue  to 
have  some  influence  on  the  policies  par- 
ticularly of  the  government  in  the  south, 
and  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Congress  to 
assure  that  that  influence  is  employed 
not  to  meddle  further  in  the  internal 
political  affairs  of  Vietnam,  but  rather 
try  to  assure  within  our  limited  influence 
adherence  to  internationally  accepted 
standards  of  humanitarianism  and  politi- 
cal freedom. 

Reports  from  South  Vietnam  on  the 
number  of  civilian  prisoners  being  held 
and  the  treatment  being  given  them  by 
the  Saigon  government,  as  well  as  the 
reports  of  our  own  released  prisoners  of 
war,  indicate  that  neither  the  north  nor 
the  south  is  adhering  to  such  internation- 
al standards.  In  the  case  of  the  South 
Vietnamese,  at  least  some  of  the  prison- 
ers being  held  are  innocent  chiMren.  The 
conditions  of  imprisonment  in  many  in- 
stances are  brutal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  report  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  contained  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  the  treatment  accorded  po- 
litical prisoners  by  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment. That  report,  issued  in  the  last 
Congress,  was  based  on  eyewitness  ac- 
counts of  several  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. There  is  little  doubt  that  such 
treatment  and  widespread  imprisonment 
of  civilians,  is  continuing  in  the  south. 

The  proposals  for  U.S.  assistance  to 
North  and  South  Vietnam  will  come  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  as 
soon  as  they  are  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent. I  have  no  doubt  that,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Morgan),  the  committee  will 
give  long  and  careful  scrutiny  to  those 
proposals  and  that  extensive  hearings 
will  be  held.  I  certainly  intend,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  course  of  those  hearings, 
to  raise  many  questions  and  probe  deep- 
ly into  the  matter  of  South  Vietnamese 
activities  and  policies  with  regard  to 
political  prisoners.  My  purpose  in  doing 
so  will  be  to  seek  to  assure,  through  an 
appropriate  amendment  to  the  legisla- 
tion if  necessary,  that  no  American 
fimds  or  other  assistance  to  Vietnam  in 
any  way  supports  or  contributes  to  the 
continued  imprisorunent  and  brutal 
treatment  of  Vietnamese  civilians  whose 
only  crime,  if  any,  has  been  to  express 
political  views  that  are  unpopular  with 
the  Thieu  regime. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  if  he  is  interested  in 
an  extension  of  this  discussion? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  effect  of  this 
state  visit  by  President  Thieu  is  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  seems  to 
be  embracing  th--  Govpmment  of  South 
Vietnam  and  underwriting  in  effect  our 
continued  commitment  to  that  govern- 
ment. This  was  the  same  mistake  that 
Lyndon  Jolinson  made  when  he  embraced 
President  Ky  and  it  just  got  us  in  deeper. 

I  thought  one  of  the  virtues  of  the 
peace  agreement  was  that  we  now  had  a 
graceful  way  of  extricating  ourselves 
from  further  involvement  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam.  I  would  like 
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to  ask  the  distinguished  gentleman  if  he 
agrees  with  that  position. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  agree  thoroughly.  One 
of  the  reasons  I  called  this  special  order 
is  to  discuss  what  may  well  be  another 
Black  Monday. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Brown)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, many  years  ago  the  President  of  South 
Vietnam  came  to  America  and  was  hailed 
as  a  man  history  would  judge  one  of 
the  great  figures  of  the  20th  century.  Un- 
fortunately, history  instead  considers 
this  man  a  psychotic,  petty  tyrant,  whose 
ruinous  policies  led  to  the  Vietnamese 
war.  This  Winston  Churchill  of  Asia  was 
NgoDinhDiem. 

Today  America  is  welcoming  another 
Vietnamese  President,  Nguyn  Van  Thieu. 
Already  Mr.  Agnew  has  trumpeted  him 
as  a  distinguished,  decent  man,  a  patriot 
and  a  scholar.  Perhaps  history  will  also 
erode  Mr.  Agnew's  fine  words. 

In  President  Thieu's  kind  of  democ- 
racy, what  is  good  for  Mr.  Thieu  is  good 
for  the  country.  Likewise,  what  is  not 
good  for  Mr.  Thieu  is  not  good  for  the 
country. 

A  critical  press  is  not  good  for  Mr. 
Tliieu.  So  this  means  there  is  no  free- 
dom of  the  press.  Mr.  Thieu  required 
newspapers  to  post  an  exorbitant  bond  as 
security  against  fines.  Since  only  the 
wealthy,  progovemment  papers  could 
afford  this  bond  there  is  no  more  opposi- 
tion press. 

Since  Mr.  Thieu  equates  his  own  re- 
gime with  anticommunism,  to  make  a 
speech  critical  of  President  Thieu  is  to 
undermine  the  resolution  of  the  people's 
will  against  communism.  The  speaker 
will  find  himself  in  jail. 

There  is  no  freedom  of  assembly.  An 
antigovemment  demonstration  also 
weaken  the  people's  will,  so  there  are  no 
legal  demonstrations. 

There  is  no  right  to  a  trial — fair  or 
unfair.  Under  Thieu  "aw  a  person  con- 
sidered dangerous  can  be  placed  in  pris- 
on for  2  years  without  a  warrant  or  a 
trial.  And  that  sentence  is  renewable  un- 
til the  man  dies. 

For  the  good  of  Mr.  Thieu  one  must 
not  practice  any  religion  that  holds  as 
a  commandment  "Thou  shalt  not  kill." 
There  is  no  pacificism  in  Vietnajn.  In 
Government  Newspeak,  pacifism  is  neu- 
tralism, and  neutralism  is  communism. 
Mahatma  Ghandi,  Martin  Luther  King, 
and  Jesus  Christ  would  all  be  in  prison 
or  dead  with  bullets  in  their  brains  if 
they  were  born  in  Vietnam. 

But  South  Vietnam  is  a  democracy, 
and  it  does  have  elections.  However, 
when  Mr.  Thieu  holds  an  election,  he 
outlaws  or  arrests  his  main  opponents. 
He  does  try  to  leave  a  dummy  candidate 
or  two  to  keep  the  White  House  happy, 
but  in  1971  he  could  not  even  do  that. 

He  keeps  from  voting  anyone  who 
has  expressed  sentiments  against  his  gov- 
ernment, or  anyone  who  has  someone  in 
his  family  who  has  done  the  same.  Or 
anyone  who  has  spoken  for  peace  or  neu- 
trality. 

And  when  it  comes  to  election  day.  it  is 


one  thing  to  vote  in  secret,  but  to  have 
your  own  men  count  the  votes  in  secret? 

Even  at  that  he  only  received  34  per- 
cent ol  the  vote  in  1967.  But  Thieu  knew 
all  along  he  would  only  need  a  plurality 
to  win.  After  all,  he  wrote  the  election 
law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  flippant  with 
Mr.  Thieu,  and  I  believe  the  whole  world 
would  be  fiippant  with  this  man  if  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  he  has  bought 
himself  respect  with  the  blood  of  more 
than  a  quarter  million  Americans,  and  a 
million  of  his  coimtrymen. 

And  now  that  the  conflict  is  slowing 
down.  Mr.  Thieu  is  buying  his  respect 
with  the  bodies  of  200,000  men,  women, 
and  children  he  keeps  locked  away  as 
political  prisoners. 

Admittedly  some  of  these  prisoners  can 
bribe  their  way  to  luxury  status  beiiind 
bars.  But  for  most  it  means  torture,  beat- 
ings and  mutilation.  It  means  a  state 
of  constant  deprivation. 

It  is  just  becoming  known  the  tortura 
our  own  men  were  put  to.  But  horror 
and  anger  at  this  criminal,  and  wanton 
mistreatment,  should  not  be  used  as  an 
excuse  to  turn  away  from  what  is  being 
done  in  South  Vietnam  today. 

The  horrors  of  the  Con  Son  tiger  cages, 
where  men  drank  their  own  urine  for 
liquid,  is  well  known.  The  methods  of 
torture  still  in  use  throughout  govern- 
ment prisons  should  be  known  as  well: 
Simple  beatings,  electric  shocks  applied 
to  the  genitals,  pins  driven  into  the  fin- 
gers, liquid  mixtures  consisting  of  lime 
forced  down  the  throat.  This  is  not  pleas- 
ant, nor  is  it  all.  But  the  most  important 
thing  to  understand  is  that  President 
Thieu  could  stop  it  tomorrow  if  he 
wished 

But  he  has  no  desire  to  do  so.  Instead 
he  is  subverting  the  peace  agreement 
in  order  to  keep  these  people  in  prison. 
Thousands  of  prisoners,  arrested  on 
charges  of  a  political  nature  are  being  re- 
classified as  common  criminals.  As  such 
they  need  not  be  released,  now  that  the 
war  is  officially  over.  President  Thieu 
wants  these  prisoners  safely  tucked  away 
in  prisons  when  time  for  the  next  election 
comes  around. 

But  why  talk  about  political  prisoners? 
There  are  political  prisoners  across  the 
globe.  Is  not  that,  regrettably  perhaps, 
an  internal  affair  that  is  none  of  our 
business?  In  this  case,  no.  These  people 
are  rotting  away  in  prisons  built  with 
American  dollars  by  American  techni- 
cians and  with  American  material.  They 
are  staffed  by  personnel  paid  for  with 
American  tax  moneys. 

Mr.  Thieu  has  come  to  America  for 
more  money.  If  we  give  him  this  money 
without  a  demand  that  his  Stalinist- 
style  politics  halt,  we  will  become  acces- 
sories once  again  to  this  man's  crimes. 

At  a  time  when  America  is  rejoicing 
over  the  release  of  600  countrymen,  it 
indeed  will  be  a  shame  to  rise  up  and 
honor  a  man  responsible  for  the  impris- 
onment of  200.000  others. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  an  article  entitled  "The 
Treaty  and  Thieu"  from  a  document  by 
the  Indochina  Resource  Center,  Viet- 
Nam:  What  Kind  of  Peace? 

The  ar«^icle  follows: 
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THIETT  BANS  PBG  POLmCAL 

Even  before  the  treaty  was  s. 
had    Issued   orders   to   his   army   __ 
forces  which   In  effect  forbade  anj 
political  activity  by  the  PRO.  Tht 
and  many  of  the  laws,  edicts  and 
constitution  of  the  Saigon  governi-^ 
bid  the  very  kind  of  political  contei  t 
out  by  the  Paris  Agreement. 

Only  days  before  the  public  _ 

of  the  cease-flre.  Thleu  reiterated 
standing    ban    on    any    pro 
neutralist  activity.  In  spite  of  the 
the   new   agreement   guarantees   fi. 
speech,    meeting   and   organization- 
laws  forbid  such  acts  as  dUtrlbutlr  g 
munlsf  leaflets,  displaying  the  PR(  ^ 
organizing   public   meetings   or 
tlons   In   favor   of  any  political 
than   Thleu.   Anyone   found   orfe 
lagers  to  return  to  their  native 
short,  anyone  found   informing 
their  rights  under  the  ParU  A^.^™ 
"freedom  of  movement"  or  "freedon 
dence,"    wUl    be    shot,    according    t< 
newspapers   quoting   ofllclal   Saigon 
(Wash.   Post.  Jan.   23.    1973).  Refug 
attempt  to  return  to  their  vUlagea 
arrested.  And  although  the  treaty  gu 
freedom  of  the  press,  strict  Saigon 
ment  censors  wUl  continue  to  white  c.^ 
of  newspapers  that  will  be  consider)  d 
gerous  to  the  national  security." 

Editions  of  newspapers  will  be 
severely  fined  or  closed  down  for  o^, 
lations  of  Saigon  laws.  Writers  wU 
rested  if  they  write  articles  or  books 
viewed  as  a  challenge  to  Thleu's 
governing.    As   a   most   recent   e, 
January  19  four  Catholic  priests 
tenced  in  Saigon  to  five  years  in 

were  fined  VN$300,000  each  for  p 

paper  entitled  "Justice  in  the  World 
they  had  presented   at   a  recent 
Asian  Bishops'  Conference. 

THIEIT'S     REPRESSION 

During  the  five  and  a  half  years  wi 
has    been   president   of   the   Saigon  - 
ment,  he  and  his  police  forces  hav> 
on  widespread  and  often  Indlscrlmlra 
lltlcal  arrests  to  maintain  the  survlvi  1 
regime.  Mass  arrests  foUowed  the  Tel 
slve  of  1968  and  the  Cambodian 
1970.  Students  and  others  were  aj 
the   thousands   in   the   weeks   that  pri 
Thleu  8  one-man  election  In  October 
In  the  wake  of  the  Spring  Offensive  i 
thousands  more  were  arrested.  Undei 
V  etnamese    law,    persons    can    be 
without  benefit  of  trial  or  lawyer  for 
of  up  to  two  years,  which  can  be 
two  year  Intervals. 

As  news  of  the  cease-flre  a.i,u 
particular  In  the  period  after  the 
ment  of  the  draft  agreement  in  Octo 
number  of  arrests  Increased  sharply 
Due  Nha,  Thleu-s  nephew  and  closest 
announced  on   November    8    1972 
Thleu  government  had  arrested  or  ^lu 
000    Communist  civilian  and  military 

^fl  ?2^^^  ^^-  ^^'^^   <CBS  News, 
ber  9.  1972). 
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THIEU'S    POLITICAL    PRISONERS 

As  Hanoi  and  the  PRO  pressedjtor 
■^T.^    ^^f^.  political  prisoners  throx- 
months  of  November   and   Decembei 
charged  that  Thleu  had  a  "security  i 
assassinate  the  political  detainees  as 
suppress  democratic  freedoms  in 
signing  of  a  cease-flre  agreement 

The  charges  of  Hanoi  and  the  PR(f 
soon    given    corroboration    by    report! 
appeared  in  the  Western  press.  Two  F 
men    who    had    Just    been    released 
Thleu's  Chi  Hoa  prison  near  Saigon  r 
to  Paris  and  were  quoted  by  Agence  ^ 
Presse    on   January   2.    1973   as   saylnj ; 
"South  Vietnamese  authorities  were 
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slfylng  poUtlcal  prisoners  as  common  prison- 
ers to  avoid  releasing  them  when  a  cease-flre 
comes  Into  force."  Reports  smuggled  out  of 
Saigon's  prisons  and  published  by  Dispatch 
News  Service    reported  that  many  political 
prisoners  were  being  shifted  to  other  prisons 
In  an  effort  to  hide  them,  and  that  in  some 
cases   prison   authorities   were   Inciting   the 
common-law  prisoners   "to   provoke,   some- 
times kill  political  prisoners."  Oeorge  Mac- 
Arthur  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  reported  on 
January  1  that  US.  official  sources  confirmed 
to  him  that  "Thleu  has  ordered  the  arrest 
and  'neutralization'  of  thousands  of  people 
m  the  event  that  cease-flre  negotiations  with 
Hanoi  are  successful.  .  .  .  The  term  'neutralU 
zatlon'  can  mean  anything  from  covert  exe- 
cution to  a  brief  period  in  detention."  And 
the  Washington  Post  reported  on  January  18 
that  "President  Thleu  has  given  his  province 
chiefs  wide   latitude   to  make  political   ar- 
rests after  the  coming  cease-flre  and  has  also 
empowered  them  to  'shoot  troublemakers'  on 
the  spot."   In  addition,  the   Post  reported, 
"Those  arrested  are  to  be  charged  with  com- 
mon  crimes   Instead   of   political   ones,"   so 
that  the  prisoners  will  not  fall  Into  the  cate- 
gory of  political  prisoner,  whose  release  Is 
provided  for  In  the  Agreement.  To   handle 
the  new  arrests  Thleu   has  reportedly  em- 
barked on  a  crash  program  to  Increase  his 
police  force  from  Its  present  level  of  122  000 
to  300.000  (Le  Monde,  Sept.  8,  1972). 

The  Paris  Agreement  calls  for  the  release 
of  "Vietnamese  civilian  personel  captured 
and  detained  in  South  Vietnam"  and  ad- 
monishes Saigon  and  the  PRO  merely  "to  do 
their  utmost  to  resolve  this  question  within 
ninety  days  after  the  cease-flre  comes  into 
effect."  This  weak  wording  of  the  text  of  the 
Agreement  hardly  ensures  that  the  prisoners 
will  be  freed  In  the  suggested  time  frame- 
work. 

Thleu  has  made  it  no  secret  that  he  plans 
to  avoid  the  release  of  all  the  political  pris- 
oners. To  Thleu  the  prisoners  are  a  political 
threat  which  he  can  best  handle  by  keeping 
them  m  Jail.  Thleu  claims  to  hold  only  two 
political  prisoners,  although  the  PRO  as- 
serts that  he  holds  300,000  In  his  Jails. 

On  February  5.  the  Thleu  government  re- 
ported that  It  had  released  10.000  to  20,000 
political  prisoners,  adding  further  confusion 
to  the  earlier  Saigon  claim  to  hold  only  two. 
The  Saigon  report  added  further  that  "those 
freed  had  been  designated  'New  LUe  Cadres,' 
meaning  that  while  In  captivity  they  re- 
nounced the  Communist  cause  and  pledged 
to  support  the  Saigon  government."  (NY 
Times,  Feb.  6.  1973)  Those  released,  therefore, 
aj-e  considered  to  represent  no  threat  to 
Thleu. 

The  Agreement  is  explicit  In  protecting 
prisoners  "against  all  violence  to  life  and 
person,  in  particular  against  murder  In  any 
form,  mutilation,  torture  and  cruel  treat- 
ment, and  outrages  against  personal  dignity." 
But  torture  haa  been  common  in  Thleu's 
prisons  and  Interrogation  centers,  and  has 
continued  In  spite  of  the  International  furor 
that  arose  following  revelation  of  the  "tl«er 
cages"  In  1970. 

In  spite  of  his  recalcitrance,  Thleu  will  be 
faced  with  pressures  to  release  the  political 
prisoners.  The  Two-Party  Joint  Military 
Commissions  provided  for  In  the  Agreement 
are  charged  with  arranging  for  these  pris- 
oners' release.  The  commissions  are  to  ex- 
change lists  of  the  civilian  detainees  within 
fifteen  days  of  the  cease-fire  and  are  physi- 
cally to  observe  return  of  the  prisoners  Two 
or  more  "national  Red  Cross  societies"  shall 
be  designated.  If  Saigon  and  the  PRO  can 
agree,  to  visit  the  political  prisoners  and 
"contribute  to  Improving  the  living  condi- 
tions of  the  captured  and  detained  "  There 
win  be  seven  teams,  or  a  total  of  56  members 
of  the  ICCS  who  will  visit  each  place  of  de- 
tention and  release  of  the  political  prisoners 
If  Saigon  and  the  PRO  can  agree  on  arrange- 
ments for  these  visits. 
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In  obtaining  the  release  of  the  political 
prisoners,  world  opinion  will  play  an  im- 
portant role.  Already,  Amnesty  International 
and  other  groups  have  launched  campaigns 
for  the  prisoners'  release.  Furthermore,  as  the 
cease-fire  goes  from  weeks  into  months 
families  with  sons,  daughters,  fathers,  neph- 
ews and  nieces  in  jail  will  try  again  and  again 
to  obtain  their  lease. 

In  all  likelihood,  the  PRO  will  appoint  to 
the  third  component  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil neutralists  who  are  now  in  Jail.  If  Saigon 
refuses  to  release  these  prisoners  It  will  hold 
up  the  functioning  of  the  National  CouncU 
and  draw  International  attention  to  the  whole 
political  prisoner  issue.  On  the  other  hand. 
If  Thleu  complies  and  releasee  these  jaUed 
neutralists,  they  wUl  be  powerful  spokes- 
persons in  the  highly  visible  arena  of  the 
National  CouncU  to  press  for  the  release  of 
the  other  prisoners. 

The  neutralists,  once  successfully  ap- 
pointed to-the  Council,  can  be  an  important 
element  in  making  the  CouncU  work.  If  they 
organize  among  themselves,  they  may  be  able 
to  act  as  a  buffer  and  mediator  between  Sai- 
gon and  the  PRO,  and  will  be  a  strong  force 
m  stimulating  the  reconcUiatlon  and  concord 
that  is  the  very  purpose  of  the  NaUonal 
Council. 


THIEU'S   POLmCAL    WEAKNESS 

In  preparation  for  the  political  struggle, 
Thleu  has  taken  other  drastic  measures 
which  he  hopes  wUl  strengthen  him  In  the 
post  cease-flre  period.  But  these  measures 
are  only  more  Intense  applications  of  meas- 
ures that  have  faUed  In  the  past  and  more 
importantly,  reveal  the  nervous  desperation 
of  a  regime  all  too  conscious  of  its  basic 
weakness. 

Following  soon  on  the  decree  made  last 
August  that  abolished  all  hamlet  and  village 
elections,  Thleu  Is  now  planning  to  place  his 
own  military  officers  In  control  of  all  hamlets 
and  villages  {Wash.  Post,  Nov.  18.  1972).  The 
army  would  thus  be  In  charge  of  every  level 
of  the  Saigon  government  outside  of  Saigon 
Itself,  where  former  generals,  like  Thleu, 
are  In  charge.  To  the  Saigon  government,  the 
only  people  they  feel  they  can  trust  in  the 
face  of  a  challenge  from  the  PRO,  are  their 
army  officers. 

If  villagers'  support  for  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment was  weak  when  they  elected  their  own 
officials,  their  support  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  be  more  enthusiastic  when  they  are  under 
the  surveillance  of  a  totally  unfamiliar  army 
officer.  Successive  Saigon  regimes  have  al- 
ways been  plagued  by  the  problems  that  arise 
when  government  officers  try  to  win  support 
In  an  area  where  they  are  unfamUlar  with 
the  local  dialect  and  customs  and  are  easily 
branded  as  outsiders  by  the  local  villagers. 
The  elitist  and  urban  ways  of  the  army  offi- 
cers are  unlikely  to  sit  well  with  the  villagers 
either. 

By  contrast,  the  army  and  political  cadre 
of  the  PRO  are  mostly  farmers  themselves. 
They  usually  operate  near  the  region  of  their 
origin  where  they  are  famUiar  with  the  coun- 
tryside, the  local  dialect  and  other  local  cul- 
tural Idlosyncracles.  In  many  of  the  "Saigon- 
controlled"  villages  of  South  Vietnam  the 
farmers  and  even  some  of  the  hamlet  chiefs 
have  associations  with  the  PRO.  Such  a  situa- 
tion is  no  doubt  what  prompted  Thleu  to 
begin  putting  his  own  officers  at  the  head  of 
every  hamlet.  But  these  officers  are  unlikely 
to  reverse  this  arrangement  which  has  been 
going  on  for  years.  ARVN  officers  will  see 
their  loyalty  to  the  central  command  above 
them  much  more  than  to  the  people  In  the 
hamlet.  Popular  alienation  against  these 
Saigon-appointed  officers  wUl  only  lead  to 
further  vUlage  cooperation  with  the  PRO. 

ELECTIONS 

General  elections  are  provided  for  In  the 
Agreement.  But  the  offices  and  bodies  for 
which  the  voting  will  take  place  and  the 
date  of  the  elections  are  not  specified.  These 
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matters  and  other  "procedures  and  modali- 
ties" are  the  responsibility  of  the  three-part 
National  Council. 

Saigon  and  the  PRO  are  unlikely  to  agree 
on  these  procedures  and  modalities,  and  the 
prospect  of  elections  seems  distant  Indeed. 
Saigon  may  offer  to  hold  elections,  but  only 
within  the  framework  of  the  present  Saigon 
constitution  under  which  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  functioning  as  a  political  party, 
and  not  the  PRO  functioning  as  a  rival  gov- 
ernment, could  participate  in  an  election  for 
the  office  of  president.  The  PRO.  on  the  other 
hand,  noting  the  legendary  unfairness  of 
Salgon-organlzed  elections  In  the  past,  will 
likely  wish  to  hold  elections  for  a  new  con- 
stitutional assembly  which  would  write  an 
entirely  new  constitution. 

THIED'S  "democratic"  PARTY 

The  strongest  sign  that  Thleu  expects  elec- 
tions to  take  place  Is  his  defensiveness  in  the 
face  of  that  possibUlty.  Thleu  has  formed  his 
own  political  party,  the  Democratic  Party, 
which  he  hopes  will  out-poUtlc  the  PRO  In 
any  pre-election  situation  In  the  months 
ahead.  Almost  all  army  officers  and  civil  serv- 
ants right  down  to  the  hamlet  level  have 
been  given  the  choice  of  Joining  the  party  or 
risking  losing  their  Jobs.  Some  officials  report 
that  they  were  "ordered"  to  Join  the  party 
(NY  Times,  Nov.  18,  1972).  The  party  claims 
nearly  200,000  registered  members  already 
{Wash.  Star-News.  Dec.   17,   1972). 

To  assure  that  Its  strength  would  not  be 
weakened  by  the  existence  of  other  parties — 
there  were  twenty-four  last  year  in  Saigon — 
Thleu  Issued  an  edict  on  December  27.  that 
effectively  eliminates  all  political  parties  but 
Is  own.  By  the  new  edict  any  party  that 
wishes  to  continue  to  exist  must  establish 
branches  In  every  city  and  in  at  least  a  quar- 
ter of  the  villages  in  half  of  South  Vietnam's 
44  provinces.  In  addition,  a  party  must  win 
20  percent  of  the  total  national  vote  cast  for 
either  house  of  the  legislature  and  25  percent 
of  the  presidential  vote  If  that  party  wishes 
to  put  forth  a  presidential  candidate.  Thleu's 
new  party  Is  nothing  more  than  an  extension 
of  his  government.  Like  that  government.  It 
Is  coercive,  urban  and  elitist.  Saigon  Deputy 
Tran  Van  Tuyen,  leader  of  the  opposition  yet 
staunchly  anti-communist,  commented  that 
Thleu's  new  political  moves  "will  drive  the 
people  underground  and  Into  the  Communist 
side"  {NY  Times,  Dec.  29,  1972).  In  another 
Interview  he  commented,  "The  majority  of 
the  people  are  looking  for  peace,  and  Thleu 
Is  the  main  obstacle  to  peace.  Most  people 
are  looking  for  his  departure"  {Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor,  Nov.  17,  1972). 

To  be  sure,  the  PRO  Is  in  contact  with 
those  who  are  left  out  of  Thleu's  increasingly 
Isolated  political  apparatus.  And  It  won't  be 
the  first  time  the  people  Joined  the  PRO  be- 
cause they  saw  no  other  acceptable  political 
route. 

THIEU'S    INFORMATION    CONTROL 

In  the  months  that  follow,  press  coverage 
of  Vietnam  In  the  United  States  wUl  decrease. 
With  a  smaUer  and  less  visible  U.S.  Involve- 
ment, newspapers  will  Judge  the  events  In 
Vietnam  to  be  of  less  Interest  to  Americans 
And  the  Thleu  regime  wUl  be  likely  to  refuse 
entrance  visas  to  foreign  correspondence  If 
the  turn  of  events  worsens  from  their  point 
of  view,  or  If  they  have  something  to  hide 
from  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Al- 
ready, according  toLe  Monde  (Nov.  16,  1972), 
"correspondents  can  only  obtain  visas  that 
must  be  renewed  each  month  (three  months 
for  bureau  chiefs) ;  some  Journalists  have 
already  been  limited  to  renewing  their  visas 
every  two  weeks  or  even  more  often."  And  on 
January  29  when  the  first  North  Vietnamese 
and  PRO  delegations  arrived  In  Saigon  to 
take  their  places  on  the  Joint  MUltary  Com- 
missions, six  U.S.  reporters  were  arrested  by 
Saigon  police  while  covering  the  delegations' 
arrival.  The  PRO,  on  the  other  hand,  wUl 
open  up  Its  areas  and  welcome  foreign  cor- 


respondents. They  wlU  want  to  demytholo- 
gize  themselves,  to  show  that  they  enjoy  pop- 
ular allegiance,  control  territory,  and  have 
a  viable  government  in  operation. 

Thleu  will  want  to  control  information  dis- 
seminated to  people  In  South  Vietnam  as 
well.  He  will  suppress  any  mention  of  the 
PRO  in  order  to  deny  any  legitimacy  to  that 
government.  But  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam wUl  stUl  be  able  to  keep  abreast  of 
events  by  listening  to  the  PRO  radio  and  the 
Vietnamese-language  broadcasts  of  such  for- 
eign stations  as  the  BBC.  In  an  Ironic  twist, 
many  of  the  Sony  transistor  radios  provided 
through  previous  American  commodity  Im- 
port programs  will  serve  to  evade  restric- 
tions set  forth  by  an  American-imposed 
regime. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  <Mr.  Edwards). 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  for  taking  this  time  today 
for  this  very  important  message  to  the 
American  people. 

I  would  hope  that  many  people  are 
listening  and  wUl  pay  attention  to  what 
is  said  here  today,  because,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  said  earlier 
in  his  remarks.  President  Thieu  Is  here 
in  the  United  States  on  a  panhandling 
expedition.  He  wants,  according  to  the 
President's  budget,  $1.7  billion  in  mili- 
tary assistance  for  next  year,  and  in  ad- 
dition, another  $2  billion  in  economic  as- 
sistance, which  comes  to  somewhere 
around  $4  billion.  That  is  money  right 
out  of  the  American  taxpayer's  pocket, 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  look  at  it  very, 
very  carefully. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  from  my  limited 
experience  in  being  in  Vietnam  how  well 
the  money  would  be  spent  if  it  were  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress. I  was  in  Vietnam  in  August  1971, 
and  like  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Waldie)  wanted  to  visit  some  of 
the  Operation  Phoenix  establishments. 
After  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  I  was 
-finally  permitted  to  visit  one  compound 
on  the  outskirts  of  Saigon.  This  com- 
pound consisted  of  40  or  50  small  cells 
where  the  prisoners  had  to  sleep  on  the 
deck  with  a  small  hole  in  the  center  for 
sanitary  facilities. 

Each  month,  the  Vietnamese  who  ran 
this  particular  operation  were  told  by 
the  Thleu  government  to  meet  a  given 
quota  of  persons  they  had  captured  and 
who  they  had  either  incarcerated  or  put 
through  a  period  of  rehabilitation  to 
make  them  better  Vietnamese. 

I  visited  an  orphanage  there,  too.  It 
was  an  orphanage  of  children  with  Viet- 
namese mothers  and  American  GI 
fathers.  It  was  a  lovely  place,  run  by  two 
Australian  nurses.  However,  I  was  sur- 
prised and  shocked  to  find  out,  in  talking 
with  the  nurses,  that  not  one  cent  of 
American  AID  money  was  being  spent 
there.  All  the  money  was  contributed  by 
the  Australian  nurses  themselves,  by  local 
inhabitants,  or.  In  some  cases,  by  Amer- 
ican GI's  who  would  come  occasionally 
to  visit. 

I  thought  then,  as  I  think  now.  that  If 
we  are  going  to  spend  these  billions  of 
dollars  General  Thieu  came  over  to  get 


on  this  trip  which  starts  today — this 
"Black  Monday"  as  described  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts — it  should  be 
spent  on  something  really  worthwhile, 
rather  than,  as  in  the  past,  lining  the 
pockets  of  high-ranking  officials  of  the 
Thieu  regime.  We  do  not  need  more  U.S. 
money  going  into  Swiss  banks,  buying 
estates  on  the  Riviera  for  the  retirement 
of  South  Vietnamese  officials.  That  is 
historical.  That  is  what  has  happened  to 
American  AID  money  In  the  past. 

I  should  like  to  have  someone  explain 
to  me,  if  we  are  to  vote  more  money  for 
South  Vietnam,  what  safeguards  there 
wiU  be  to  prevent  the  continuing  misuse 
of  American  tax  dollars. 

I  hope  the  American  people  wiU  ob- 
serve and  consider  what  transpires  in  the 
next  several  days.  I  believe,  as  a  result  of 
this  visit,  we  are  going  to  be  asked  in  this 
Chamber  to  vote  for  a  lot  of  money  with 
no  strings  on  it  whatsoever. 

I  would  think  we  should  do  what  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  suggests 
with  regard  to  strings  on  the  money.  For 
example,  the  International  Red  Cross 
should  have  total  access  to  the  150,000 
or  200,000  prisoners  who  are  Incarcer- 
ated under  unspeakable  circumstances 
in  Saigon  and  elsewhere. 

I  believe  we  should  also  require  audits 
and  general  reports  to  the  American 
people.  I  know  that  I  am  not  going  to 
vote  for  any  of  it  unless  there  are  pro- 
visions for  accounting  and  other  safe- 
guards attached  to  the  bill  so  that  I  can 
be  proud  I  voted  for  it,  and  not 
ashamed. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  *Mr.  Seiberlinc). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  we  are  all  in  the  debt  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Drin- 
AN)  for  taking  this  occasion  to  point  out 
the  very  serious  and  possibly  calamitous 
effects  for  our  coimtry  of  the  visit,  the 
very  ill-advised  visit,  of  General  Thieu 
to  the  United  States,  and  I  wish  person- 
ally to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
efforts  in  this  regard  and  say  that  I  will 
be  glad  to  support  legislation  of  the  type 
the  gentleman  has  indicated  he  is  going 
to  prepare. 

Mrs.  SCROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  my  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts for  making  available  this  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  the  implications  of  our 
continued  aid  to  the  regime  of  South 
Vietnamese  President  Thieu.  Gen.  Ed- 
ward G.  Lansdale.  speaking  of  an  earlier 
U.S.-supported  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment, said: 

I  cannot  truly  sympathize  with  Americans 
who  help  promote  a  fasclstlc  state  and  then 
get  angry  when  it  doesn't  act  like  a  democ- 
racy. 

The  suppression  of  political  liberties  by 
the  Thieu  regime  should  make  us  ques- 
tion the  propriety  of  continuing  the  mas- 
sive aid  which  administrations  past  and 
present  have  deemed  necessary  to  shore 
up  his  narrowly  based  and  dictatorial 
government.  This  question  is  of  partic- 
ular concern  at  a  time  when  the  adminis- 
tration, in  the  name  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility, is  imposing  drastic  cuts  on  our  own 
domestic  social  welfare  programs. 
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The  occasion  of  President  THieu 
rent  visit  to  the  United  State! 
an  opportunity  for  the 
least  to  use  its  influence  with 
to  press  for  needed  internal 
his  government.  One  area  w 
be  of  especial  concern  to  us 
presence  in  South  Vietnamese 
approximately  200.000  political 
Most  of  these  people  are  in  prisbn 
because  they  dared  to  be  critical 
policies  of  President  Thieu.  We 
concerned  about  their  plight 
United  States,  through  the 
the  Department  of  Defense,  hai 
the  construction  of  many  of 
and  continues  to  pay  for  thet' 
nance  and  to  train  and  advise 
force  which  nms  them. 

Since   the   expose   of   the 
conditions  of  the  Con  Son  Islknd 
cages  in  1970,  there  have  beer 
ing  reports  of  the  starvation, 
tortures,  and  summary  execution 
litical   prisoners.   While   we 
sometimes  brutal  treatment  of 
POW's  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
Vietcong,  we  should  in  no  w 
nance  or  subsidize  equally  brut|il 
our  ally. 

We  have  also  heard  of  the 
rests,  prior  to  the  cease-fire 
and  after,  of  persons  who  migh 
pathetic  to  an  alternative  gov 
Article  11  of  the  peace  agreement 
ically  prohibits  such  acts  of 
calls  for  a  guarantee  of  the 
freedoms  of  speech,  press,  and 
activity. 

It  is  unconscionable  that 
States  can  provide  the  financial 
that  enables  President  Thieu 
out  policies  in  direct  contradict 
principles  for  which  this  Natio^ 
The  cease-fire  agreement  is 
best.  It  will  certainly  fail  if 
reeime  in  South  Vietnam  doe; 
come  more  responsive  to  the 
people. 

Mr.   HARRINGTON.   Mr. 
has  been  more  than  2  months 
United  States  signed  an  a 
Paris  ending  United  States  int^rv 
in  South  Vietnam.  Just  last 
last  planeload  of  U.S.  prisoner^ 
were  released  by  the  North 
and  the   PRG — provisional 
ary  government.  Still,  the 
of  our  country  is  not  yet  conclu^ied 

The  United  States  is  party 
commissions  and  conferences 
to  make  the  Pari.s  agreement 
In  addition,  the  United  States  hat 
itself   to   providie   assistance 
and  South  Vietnam,  as  well  as 
countries  of  Indochina. 

With  this  dual  responsibility, 
pie  of  the  United  States  should 
cem   themselves  with  the  fat< 
many    civilian    prisoners    held 
South  Vietnamese  Government. 
The  exact  number  of  civilian; 
South  Vietnamese  prisons  is  a 
some    dispute.   The   South 
Government  reports  that  it 
30,000  prisoners,  while  other 
run  as  high  as  400,000.  Under 
gency    powers    assumed    by 
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Thieu  on  May  9.  1972.  several  sweeping 
and  ambiguous  decrees  have  been  issued. 
For  example: 

Those  persons  considered  dangerous  to  the 
national  defense  and  public  security  may  be 
Interned  in  a  prison  or  designated  area  or 
banished  from  designated  areas  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  two  years  which  is  renewable. 

Another  provision  states  that — 
shall  be  considered  as  pro-communist  neu- 
tralist a  person  who  commits  acts  of  propa- 
ganda, for  incitement  of  neutralism.  These 
acts  are  assimulated  with  the  act  of  jeopard- 
izing public  safety. 

Many  people  in  this  country  are  con- 
cerned about  the  prison  conditions  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  exposure  several 
years  ago  of  the  "tiger  cages"  has  created 
good  reason  for  concern.  It  is  a  sign  of 
the  severity  of  the  problem  that  ofiBcials 
of  the  International  Red  Cross — the 
IRC— were  told  that  they  might  inspect 
the  prisons  only  in  the  company  of  a 
South  Vietnamese  Government  official. 
Objecting  to  such  intimidation,  the  IRC 
refused. 

I  received  a  letter  from  a  constituent 
a  month  ago,  similar  to  the  many  others 
that  I  have  received,  seeking  information 
on  the  status  of  eight  individuals  be- 
lieved to  be  held  in  South  Vietnamese 
prisons.  My  office  contacted  the  appro- 
priate desk  at  the  Vietnam  Working 
Group  at  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development — USAID.  My  office 
was  told  that  the  request  would  be  proc- 
essed, and  was  told,  further,  that  there 
had  been  many  similar  requests.  Sever?  1 
weeks  later,  I  received  a  reply.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  insert  it  in  the  Record: 

Department  or  State, 
Washington,  DC,  March  5, 1973. 
Hon.  Michael  J.  Harrington, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Harrington:  I  have  received  your 
letter  regarding  the  concern  of  one  of  your 
constituents  about  a  number  of  Vietnamese 
citizens. 

The  Agreement  of  January  27  specifically 
provides  that  the  matter  of  South  Viet- 
namese civilians  detained  in  South  Viet- 
namese Jails  should  be  resolved  through 
negotiations  between  the  South  Vietnamese, 
parties  to  that  Agreement.  Pending  resolu-* 
tlon  of  the  problem,  the  Agreement  provides 
that  all  those  detained  "shall  be  treated 
humanely  at  all  times  and  in  accordance 
with  international  practice."  The  Agreement 
further  prescribes  all  forms  of  torture  and 
cruel  treatment  and  provides  that  those 
detained  be  given  "adequate  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  and  the  medical  attention  required 
for  their  state  of  health."  The  problem  in- 
volves not  only  the  prisoners  held  by  the 
Oovernment  of  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam 
but  also  the  thousands  of  South  Vietnamese 
clvUians  abducted  by  the  other  side  during 
the  course  of  the  war.  This  issue  is  compli- 
cated and  not  readily  susceptible  to  outside 
influence  or  solutions. 

With  regard  to  your  constituent's  inquiry 
on  Vietnamese  citizens,  we  do  not  feel  it 
appropriate  for  the  US  Government  to  in- 
ject Itself  into  matters  that  under  the  terms 
of  the  January  27  Agreement  are  now  to  be 
settled  among  the  South  Vietnamese  them- 
selves. Such  Inquiries  should  be  directed  to 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Vlet- 
Nam.  However,  recent  charges  of  general 
repression,  torture  and  mass  Incarceration 
of  so-called  "political  prisoners"  by  Republic 
of  Vlet-Nam  authorities  have,  as  often  In 
the  past,  proved  grossly  exaggerated. 
Please  continue   to  call   upon  me  when- 


ever you  believe  that  we  may  be  of  assistance 
to  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Marshall  Wright, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congres- 
sional Relations. 

This  response  is  unacceptable. 

Because  of  U.S.  involvement  in  the 
Vietnam  war,  because  of  U.S.  political, 
military,  and  diplomatic  support  of  the 
Thieu  government,  and  because  of.  at 
least  partial.  U.S.  funding  of  the  police 
and  prison  network  of  South  Vietnam — 
this  problem  is  not  an  "internal"  matter 
for  the  South  Vietnamese  alone.  The  var- 
ious ways  this  country  has  supported  and 
continues  to  support  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese prisons  and  police  should  be  brought 
to  public  attention. 

First,  the-Public  Safety  Division  of  the 
USAID  ha^  provided  funds  for  a  whole 
range  of  security  programs.  Second,  part 
of  the  foreign  assistance  authorization 
for  South  Vietnam  is  in  the  form  of  sup- 
port assistance — a  special  category  of  aid 
that  allows  Government  expenditures  on 
items  that  cannot  otherwise  be  afforded 
while  maintaining  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment. Third,  some  members  of  the 
South  Vietru^mese  police  force  are 
trained  at  the  International  Police  Acad- 
emy in  Washington.  Finally,  it  should  be 
recognized  that  any  foreign  assistr.nce— 
c?cnyniic.  mi  i'^.-.-.  support,  even  human- 
itarian— indirectly  supports  government 
operations  by  allowing  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  shift  their  own  resources  be- 
tween whichever  projects  they  consider 
most  useful. 

As  a  signer  of  the  Paris  Agreement  on 
Ending  the  War  and  Restoring  Peace  in 
Vietnam  and  its  attendant  protocols,  the 
United  States  has  a  responsibility  to  in- 
sure that  South  Vietnam  fully  meets  the 
requirements  regarding  Vietnamese  civil- 
ian prisoners.  Further,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  by  supporting  the  imprison- 
ment of  these  civilians,  many  of  whom 
might  constitute  a  viable,  neutralist 
force,  the  United  States  may  be  violating 
the  agreement  which  stipulates  that — 

Foreign  countries  shall  not  Impose  any 
political  tendency  or  personality  on  the 
South  Vietnamese  people. 

Two  important  issues  are  involved  in 
the  failure  of  the  U.S.  Government  to 
accept  and  deal  with  the  consequences 
of  its  policies  and  its  refusal  to  provide 
requested  information. 

First,  the  U.S.  Congress  has  the  con- 
stitutional responsibility  for  the  formu- 
lation of  Duhii?  Dolicv  and  for  legislative 
oversight.  The  President  seeks  not  only 
to  strip  the  Congress  of  its  role  In  the 
former,  but  also  to  deny  its  role  in  the 
latter. 

Second,  the  track  record  in  humanitar- 
ian affairs  of  this  country  under  the  pres- 
ent administration  has  been  a  sorry  one. 
While  the  Government  has  responded 
quickly  and  generously,  as  it  should,  to 
natural  disasters,  such  as  those  in  the 
Philippines  and  in  Nicaragua,  it  has 
failed  to  respond  to  the  political  tragedies 
in  Biafra  and  Bangladesh.  The  present 
state  of  affairs  in  South  Vietnam  is  all 
the  more  intolerable  because  of  the  un- 
breakable link  between  the  United  States 
and  South  Vietnamese  policy. 


The  edminisUT.tion  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  shirk  its  clear  responsibility. 
The  administration  has  the  power  to 
help  persuade  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  to  release  these  prisoners  or 
improve  the  conditions  of  the  prisons.  We 
in  the  Congress,  if  we  will  speak  out,  can 
help  persuade  the  administration  to  ex- 
ercise its  influence  in  this  direction. 
Therefore,  I  call  upon  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  use  his  good  offices 
to  urge  the  Government  of  Soutli  Viet- 
nam to  release  those  political  prisoners 
who  are  unjustly  held  and  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  the  prisons  for  others.  And 
further,  to  insure  that  action  is  taken,  the 
administration  should  press  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  to  allow  inspec- 
tion of  its  prisons  by  the  International 
Red  Cross. 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reports 
concerning  political  prisoners  from  indi- 
viduals familiar  with  conditions  in  South 
Vietnam  are  very  disquieting. 

In  1969  a  U.S.  study  team  on  religious 
and  political  freedom  went  to  South  Viet- 
nam. The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  who  has  arranged  for  this 
special  order  was  a  member  of  that 
group.  The  committee  which  sponsored 
that  group  defined  the  objectives  of  the 
group  as: 

First  they  will  seek  to  Identify  the  variety 
of  religious  forces  in  South  Vietnam  and  the 
range  of  political  expression  existing  there. 
They  will  seek  to  investigate  the  situation  of 
religious  groups  and  the  extent  of  the  im- 
prisonment of  leaders  of  nonallgned  groups 
who  represent  potentially  Important  politi- 
cal sentiment  .  .  Second,  the  team  wUl  seek 
to  Investigate  the  situation  of  all  prisoners 
in  South  Vietnam. 

The  findings  of  this  group  in  1969  in- 
dicated that  many  thousands  of  persons 
arrested  in  South  Vietnam  were  denied 
procedural  protection.  This  study  team 
further  stated  that  repression  was  per- 
vasive and  brutal.  The  report  continues 
that— 

The  large  majority  of  those  imprisoned  in 
South  Vietnam  are  held  because  they  oppose 
the  government;  they  are  "political  prison- 
ers." 

Toward  the  end  of  the  report  we  note 
that — 

The  Study  Team  has  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Thieu-Ky  Government  has, 
through  the  extensive  and  increasing  use  of 
the  extra-constitutional  military  Field  Courts 
imprisoned  thousands  of  persons  without  the 
most  fundamental  element  of  a  fair  hearing 
and.  In  a  shocking  number  of  instances,  with- 
out even  apprising  the  imprisoned  persons  of 
the  charges  against  them. 

Reports  in  the  New  York  Times  for 
November  3,  1972,  qr.ote  Sean  McBride, 
chairman  of  Amnesty  International  and 
former  Prime  Minister  of  Ireland,  who 
estimated  the  number  of  political  prison- 
ers in  Indochina  at  200,000.  Most  of  these 
he  said  were  held  by  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam. 

The  Department  of  State  in  July  1971 
conceded  that  the  number  of  persons 
confined  for  political  reasons  is  small. 
The  fact  is  that  prisoners  are  confined 
for  political  reasons.  I  strongly  urge  the 
President  to  discuss  this  issue  with  the 
South  Vietnamese  President  during  his 
visit  to  this  country  and  to  ask  the  Presi- 
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dent  to  guarantee  the  right  of  trial  and 
guarantee  minimal  care  to  these  men. 

We  have  committed  men  and  finan- 
cial support  to  this  government.  To  ask 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  to 
permit  its  citizens  to  exercise  rights 
which  the  Constitution  of  South  Vietnam 
provides  is  not  to  ask  the  impossible.  It  is 
consistent  with  the  announced  purpose 
of  the  American  Government's  involve- 
ment. To  do  less  than  protest  the  treat- 
ment of  these  political  prisoners  is  to  fail 
in  our  own  commitment  to  international 
standards  of  law  and  justice.  I  strongly 
condemn  the  activities  of  a  government 
which  attempts  to  stifle  ideas  by  force 
and  is  unwiUing  to  test  its  own  viability 
in  a  free  exchange  of  ideas.  I  call  upon 
the  President  of  South  Vietnam  to  com- 
mit himself  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  the 
citizens  of  his  country. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  the  meeting  between  Presi- 
dent Nguyen  Thieu  of  South  Vietnam 
and  President  Nixon  in  San  Clemente 
has  not  been  fully  explained  by  either 
government.  Yet.  one  does  not  have  to 
be  a  seer  to  know  that  Mr.  Thieu  is 
seeking  assurances  of  American  militar>- 
support  as  well  as  additional  economic 
assistance  for  his  government. 

However,  Mr.  Thieu  should  be  made 
aware,  and  President  Nixon  should  be 
reminded,  that  this  country's  militai-y 
resources  should  not  be  recommitted  to 
prop  up  the  South  Vietnam  regime  and 
certainly  not  by  Executive  fiat.  Now  that 
the  last  prisoner  of  war  has  come  home 
and  our  military  troops  have  been  with- 
drawn, there  is  not  one  shred  of  constitu- 
tional authority  remaining  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  reintervene  militarily  in  that 
country. 

Nonetheless,  the  President  seems  in- 
tent to  support  Mr  Thieu.  The  Presi- 
dent has  conducted  extensive  daily 
bombing  raids  to  protect  the  faltering 
Lon  Nol  government  in  Cambodia.  The 
President  also  has  warned  that  further 
violations  of  the  cease-fire  agreement 
will  lead  to  renewed  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam.  Just  yesterday  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Richardson  suggested  that  the  ad- 
ministration also  would  not  rule  out  re- 
mining  the  Haiphong  harbor  and  "other 
military  actions." 

It  is  painful  and  tragic  to  remember 
that  the  war  has  cost  Americans  $110 
billion,  the  lives  of  over  45.000  fighting 
men.  as  well  as  the  scarring  of  bodies 
and  minds  of  many  of  those  who  served 
in  Vietnam.  We  have  also  paid  the  price 
of  a  riotous  infiation  here  at  home. 

If  we  cannot  afford  meat  and  we  can- 
not afford  full  Federal  commitments  to 
the    elderly,    housing,    education,    and 
health  care,  then  we  cannot  afford  Mr 
Thieu  either. 

And  we  should  not  support  him.  He 
came  to  power  in  an  election  that  makes 
a  mockery  of  that  word.  And  he  remains 
in  power  through  the  brutal  confinement 
of  thousands— perhaps  hundreds  of 
thousands — of  political  prisoners. 

The  cease-fire  accords — under  which 
our  prisoners  of  war  were  returned — pro- 
vide for  the  release  of  "Vietnamese  civil- 
ian personnel  captured  and  detained  in 
South  Vietnam"— Article  8.  Yet,  news  re- 


ports from  South  Vietnam  estimate  that 
up  to  300,000  civilians  have  been  impris- 
oned there  for  political  reasons.  They 
indicate  also  that  the  number  of  political 
arrests  has  increased  substantially  within 
the  past  year.  There  are  also  reports, 
from  released  prisoners,  letters  smuggled 
out  of  jails,  and  non-Communist  politi- 
cians opposed  to  the  Thieu  regime  of  the 
unspeakable  tortures  these  prisoners  are 
suffering. 

It  is  cleaiiy  the  responsibility  of  the 
United  States  as  a  signatory  of  the 
cease-fire  accords  to  press  for  the 
prompt  release  of  political  prisoners  in 
South  Vietnam.  And  our  failure  to  seek 
their  release  would  be  a  bitter  comment 
on  the  sacrifices  Americans  have  made  to 
bring  about  freedom  in  that  country. 


GENERAL    LEAVE 


Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  my  spe- 
cial order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STEELE     DECRIES     JANE     FONDA'S 
ATTACK  ON  U.S.  POW'S 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  iMr.  Steele)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  nominate  Academy  Award-win- 
ning actress  Jane  Fonda  for  a  new 
award:  the  rottenest,  most  miserable 
performance  by  any  one  individual 
American  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

Miss  Fonda  has  said  the  returning  U.s' 
prisoners  of  war  are  "hvpocrites  and 
liars.  " 

She  has  never  met  the  men  she  has 
branded,  yet  in  a  sweeping  statement 
says  they  a-e  'hypocrites  and  hars  " 
Never  met  them.  Never  talked  to  them 
Never  asked  what  happened  to  them. 
Just  branded  them,  "hypocrites  and 
liars. " 

Our  returned  prisoners  of  war  have 
served  our  Nation  with  honor  and  cour- 
age under  the  most  difficult  circum- 
stances imaginable,  and  ^  most  Ameri- 
cans have  been  moved  and  appalled  by 
their  reports  of  mistreatment  and  tor- 
ture. 

Can  this  pampered,  privileged  young 
actress  who  influences  so  many  of  our 
young  people  be  so  egotistical  and  naive 
as  to  think  that  her  brief  guided  tours 
of  North  Vietnam  qualify  her  to  speak 
with  more  authority  on  how  our  POW's 
were  treated  than  the  men  themselves? 
Where  does  she  get  this  colossal  gall? 

It  is  one  thing  to  make  these  charges 
in  a  glamorous  television  studio.  I  won- 
der, though,  if  she  would  dare  to  make 
her  charges  to  the  faces  of  those  men 
who  were  beaten  with  rifle  butts  in  the 
jungle  or  to  the  captured  airman  who 
was  tied  down  with  wire  while  ants 
swarmed  over  his  body  until  he  thought 
he  would  be  eaten  alive?  Or  would  she 
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dare  to  face  the  man  who  had 
iron  slammed  into  his  teeth  so 
not  scream  while  he  was  being 

I  would  be  more  charitabk 
Fonda  then  she  has  been  to  oui 
men.  I  do  not  think  she  is  a 
she  is  a  spoiled  brat. 

Jane    Fonda's    greatest 
lies  ahead.  Not  in  a  motion 
ever>'  word  is  scripted  for  her 
press  conference  where  her 
gobbled  up  by  the  media, 
confrontation  where  she  says  ' 
the  accused  POW  tells  her  the 

If  a  camera  could  catch 
her    face    it    would    win    10 
Awards. 

It  would  also  permanently 
public  mind  who  is  telling  the 

Jane  Fonda,  you  do  not 
are    talking    about. 
Americans  know  this. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
previous  order  of  the  House 
woman  from  Massachusetts  ( 
LER)  is  recognized  for  5  minutfcs 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachi]  setts 
Speaker,  I  have  today  introduced 
aimed  at  respecting  an  indivi^ 
hospital's   right   not    to 
abortions,  sterilizations,  or  related 
cedures  if  such  procedure  is 
to  the  individual's  moral 
institutions  traditional  policy 

The  bill  extends  beyond  the 
similar   legislation    (H.R.   479 
introduced  earlier  in  this 
bill,  known  as  the  Right  of 
in  Abortion  Procedures  Act.  niake 
eral  financial  assistance  to  anj 
clinic,  or  medical  institution 
upon  proof  that  employees 
to  decline  participation  in  the 
of  abortion  or  the  dispositlo^i 
aborted  fetus.  The  bill  was 
by  44  of  my  colleagues,  and  ha  i 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  legislation  I  propose 
broaden  the  scope  of  H.R. 
corporates  features  of  a  bill 
in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Idaho,  which  was  passed  by 
92  to  1,  as  an  amendment  to 
Health  Service  Act  Extensior 
IS.  1136). 

The  expanded  bill  which  I 
posed  today  retains  the  protective 
tures  of  my  initial  bill.  Hospital^ 
health-care    institutions    shall 
eluded  from  discriminating  on 
ployment,  promotion,  extension 
or  other  privileges — or  termiiation 
employment  of  any 
basis  of  their  personal  religious 
convictions  regarding  abortions 
zation    or    their   participation 
procedures. 

At  the  same  time,  the  new  1 
offers  protection  to  the  instituti(  ns 
selves.  There  are  many  hosp 
similar  facilities  operated  by 
devoted  groups  of  individuals 
the  concept  of  interference 
totally  repugnant.  The  leglsla 
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I  have  introduced  today  would  allow 
such  institutions  to  post  notice  of  their 
policy  in  a  public  place,  and  the  eligi- 
bility of  each  such  institution  to  apply 
for  Federal  financial  assistance  shall  be 
in  no  way  affected  by  such  a  policy. 

While  it  might  appear  that  hospitals 
are  presently  free  to  determine  how  their 
facilities  are  to  be  used,  this  is  not  pres- 
ently the  case.  A  Federal  district  court 
in  Montana,  in  the  case  of  Mike  and 
Gloria  Taylor  against  St.  Vincent  Hos- 
pital, issued  a  temporary  injunction 
compelling  a  Catholic  hospital,  contrary 
to  Catholic  beliefs,  to  allow  its  facilities 
to  be  used  for  a  sterilization  operation. 
The  court  based  its  jurisdiction  upon  the 
fact  that  the  hospital  had  received  HUl- 
Burton  funds.  I  might  also  point  out  that 
this  decision  was  in  no  way  related  to  the 
Supreme  Court's  holding  in  Roe  against 
Wade. 

A  few  points  of  fact  are  in  order  here : 
19  percent  of  the  Nation's  hospitals  are 
aflaiiated  with  one  or  another  church.  Of 
this  19  percent,  29  percent  of  the  church- 
affiliated  hospitals  are  Protestant,  64 
percent  are  Catholic,  2  percent  are  Jew- 
ish, and  5  percent  are  of  other  religious 
denominations.  This  legislation,  then, 
adresses  itself  to  a  distinct  minority  of 
our  hospitals.  With  most  of  our  hospitals 
not  under  church  ownership,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  legislation  would  in  no  way 
affect  sterilization  or  abortions  in  pub- 
licly owned  hospitals. 

The  bill  does  not  establish  any  re- 
quirement on  any  hospital  as  to  what  it 
may  or  may  not  do.  Rather,  it  is  directed 
at  what  the  Federal  Government  may  or 
may  not  do. 

It  is  a  bill  that  protects  the  inalienable 
rights  of  conscience  of  a  minority  of 
those  involved;  and  the  right  of  con- 
science is  part  of  our  national  tradition. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  concern  to  any 
one  religious  body  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others,  or  even  to  men  who  believe  in  a 
God  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  It  has 
been  a  traditional  concept  of  our  society 
that  the  right  of  conscience — like  the 
right  to  life  from  which  that  conscience 
is  derived — is  sacred. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  me  on 
this  matter,  and  welcome  any  and  all 
who  wish  to  cosponsor  this  legislation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  EDWARD  STEICHEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Sarasin)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
my  district  and  the  world  were  saddened 
by  the  passing  of  Mr.  Edward  Steichen  of 
Redding,  Conn.,  the  great  artist,  pho- 
tographer, and  humanitarian. 

Due  to  his  distinction  in  his  chosen 
field  and  the  professional  accomplish- 
ments known  throughout  the  world,  his 
death  was  noted  and  mourned  here  smd 
abroad.  There  have  been  many  accounts 
of  his  artistic  triumphs,  particularly  his 
renowned  "Family  of  Man"  exhibition. 

While  these  worldwide  tributes  were 
appropriate  and  well  deserved,  I  would 
like  to  at  this  time  offer  for  Inclusion  in 
the  Record  a  different  type  of  tribute  to 
this  exceptional  man. 


I,  therefore,  submit  this  editorial  from 
the  Danbury  News-Times,  a  daily  news- 
paper serving  the  area  of  my  district  in 
which  Mr.  Steichen  long  made  his  home, 
paying  tribute  to  this  outstanding  man 
as  a  neighbor  and  friend. 

Edward  Steichen  of  Umpawaug  Farm 

Edwaxd  Steichen,  the  noted  photographer, 
had  made  his  home  in  Redding  for  a  little 
less  than  half  his  extraordinarily  productive 
lifetime.  Death  came  to  him  at  his  Redding 
home  Sunday,  less  than  48  hours  before  he 
would  have  reached  his  94tb  birthday. 

The  world  knew  him  as  the  man  who  had 
made  photography  an  art  form,  for  his  por- 
traiture of  the  great  in  the  arts,  in  business 
and  In  other  fields  in  the  early  decades  of 
this  century,  as  Captain  Steichen,  the  over- 
all director  of  combat  photography  In  the 
Navy  during  World  War  11,  and  as  director  of 
photography  and  mastermind  of  "The  Family 
of  Man"  exhibition  at  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  In  New  Yflrk  City. 

Reddlngimew  him  as  a  good  neighbor,  In- 
terested li^ducatlon.  conservation  and  other 
matters  Bearing  on  the  quality  of  life  in  his 
adopted  town. 

He  established  a  plant  breeding  program, 
with  emphasis  on  delphiniums,  at  Umpa- 
waug Farm  In  West  Reddmg  back  in  the 
1930s. 

It  was  here  also,  close  to  the  home  he  had 
designed,  where  he  planted  a  shadblow.  whose 
growth  and  flowering  he  captured  on  film  to 
produce  what  has  been  described  as  a  start- 
Ungly  beautiful  chronology  of  Its  moods  and 
seasons. 

A  few  years  ago.  he  made  270  acres  of  his 
farm  available  for  purchase  by  the  town  as 
open  space,  with  another  140  acres  acquired 
by  Redding  Open  Land,  Inc.,  to  be  preserved 
In  Its  natural  state. 

Mr.  Stelchen's  professional  honors  were 
many.  So  where  the  tributes  from  his  own 
government  and  those  of  Prance  and  his 
native  Luxembourg.  But  these  probably 
meant  less  to  him  than  the  respect  of  his  fel- 
low townsmen  In  Redding.  They  looked  upon 
him  simply  as  a  good  neighbor  and  a  good 
man. 


THE  ROLE  OF  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  McFall)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  one  of 
the  recent  Time,  Inc. -sponsored  sym- 
posia on  "the  Role  of  Congress"  Dr.  Nel- 
son Polsby  stated  that  Congress  has  the 
capacity  to  know  whatever  it  needs  to 
know.  Reactions  to  his  opinion  that  Con- 
gress has  access  to  all  necessary  infor- 
mation on  which  to  base  sound  legisla- 
tive decisions  made  by  distinguished 
Members  of  Congress  Senator  Robert 
Packwood  of  Oregon,  and  Morris  Udall 
of  Arizona  and  others  are  Inserted  below. 
Louis  Banks  of  Time,  Inc.,  was  mod- 
erator: 

Sen.  Packwood.  To  focus  on  the  House  of 
Representatives,  don't  forget  Henry  Clay  left 
the  Senate  because  he  thought  It  was  quite 
a  stale  and  morbid  place,  ran  for  the  House 
and  on  the  first  day  he  was  elected  Speaker 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Banks.  It  would  never  happen  today. 

Sen.  Packwood.  That's  correct. 

Rep.  Udaix.  I  ran  for  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  m  1969.  I  was  47  years  old,  at  an  age 
when  many  of  my  contemporaries  were 
grandparents,  and  said  If  I  would  Just  be 
patient  and  sit  around  15  or  20  years,  I  might 
be  ready  for  leadership  In  the  House.  My 
God,  you  know  this  Is  the  only  Institution 
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on  earth  where  you  can  lead  the  youth  re- 
bellion, as  I  am  accused  of  doing,  at  age  47. 

Mr.  Banks.  Let  me  ask  you  one.  Dr.  Polsby. 

I  am  surprised  that  you  say  that  Congress 
knows  enough  to  do  what  it's  doing  and 
everything  Is  more  or  less  all  right.  I  re- 
member a  time  In  the  mid  '60s  when  Con- 
gress did  not  know  what  the  Viet  Nam  War 
was  costing.  It  was  appropriating  blindly,  and 
at  the  same  time  was  encouraged  to  enact 
large  social  welfare  programs  at  the  rate  of 
825  billion  a  year.  This  is  largely  responsible 
for  a  good  many  of  the  problems  we  have 
around  us  now.  Can  you  come  up  with  some 
reassurance  on  that? 

Dr.  Polsby.  I  thought  what  I  said  was  that 
Congress  has  the  capacity  to  know  whatever 
it  is  they  want  to  know.  It  seems  to  me  I  was 
giving  a  multi-syllable  version  of  Senator 
Packwood's  speech,  and  I  tried  to  give  some 
examples  of  things  they  want  to  know,  and 
therefore,  do  know. 

There  are  other  things  obviously  they  don't 
want  to  know,  and  for  good  and  sufficient 
reasons,  I  suppose.  It  was  at  those  p>olnts  It 
seems  to  me  that  some  of  us  outside  felt  like 
putting  a  little  heat  on  them.  I  am  more  or 
less  In  agreement  with  the  premise  of  your 
question,  but  I  don't  think  It  contradicts 
anything  I've  said. 

Mr.  Banks.  All  right.  We'll  invite  questions 
from  the  audience.  If  you  would  Just  rise  to 
the  microphone  behind  you  and  state  your 
name,  sir,  we  will  be  off  and  running. 

Mr.  Salvatori.  My  name  Is  Henry  SalvatorL 
I  am  very  much  Interested  In  the  discussion 
of  this  topic.  I  am  amazed  that  no  one  has 
even  mentioned  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
most  Important  facet  of  the  discussion.  That 
is,  whether  a  Congressman  Is  not  very  much 
concerned  about  the  knowledge  he  has,  par- 
ticularly on  what  his  district  Is  thinking.  I 
can't  conceive  of  a  Congressman  In  a  Catho- 
lic district,  for  example,  who  would  vote  for 
abortion,  even  If  he  had  the  facts  proving 
that  abortion  Is  the  thing  to  do. 

It  sesms  to  me  this  Is  the  crux  of  the  mat- 
ter. How  can  Congress  rule  with  435  people 
when  each  man  has  to  be  re-elected?  Almost 
immediately  after  he's  elected,  election  cam- 
paigning starts  all  over  again.  A  Congressman 
must  consider  his  constituents.  He  can't  vote 
for  something  even  though  he  thinks  It's  a 
good  thing  to  do  if  his  constituents  are  op- 
posed to  It.  I  would  like  to  to  see  some  dis- 
cussion of  that  problem. 

Mr.  Banks.  We  will  let  Senator  Packwood 
answer  that  one. 

Sen.  Packwood.  Mr.  Salvatori,  I  didn't  have 
a  chance  to  meet  you  before  and  I  appreciate 
the  money  you  sent  me  In  the  1968  campaign. 

Rep.  Udall.  I  don't  recall  him  on  my  list. 

Sen.  Packwood.  Your  point  is  well  taken, 
because  as  opposed  to  almost  any  European 
situation,  we  In  Congress  are  geographically 
oriented.  In  England,  you  are  assigned  to 
whatever  district  the  party  wants  you  to  run 
from,  and  you  toe  the  party  line,  and  to  heck 
with  the  district. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  go  back  to  Oregon 
time  after  time.  But  the  system  works  be- 
cause normally  the  total  of  our  districts  are 
so  diverse  that  on  any  particular  Issue — you 
mentioned  abortion — probably  Is  not  more 
than  20  or  25%  of  the  districts  where  a  per- 
son would  absolutely  vote  the  district  re- 
gardless of  the  facts,  regardless  of  conscience. 
There  is  still  a  majority  of  congressional  dis- 
tricts and  states  where  a  particular  vote  is 
sufficiently  unimportant  that  you  can  vote 
the  way  you  think  facts  lead,  rather  than 
the  way  you  think  a  particular  district  Is 
oriented.  But  your  point  Is  well  taken.  All  of 
us  are  quite  oriented  towards  a  geographic 
district  when  It  Is  a  matter  of  something  that 
that  district  feels  very  strongly  about. 

Mr.  Salvatori.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
regarding  the  Tonkin  Oulf  Resolution,  I 
doubt  that  any  Congressman  who  had  voted 
against  that  and  then  went  back  to  his  dls- 
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trlct  a  year  later,  would  get  re-elected.  This 
Is  the  basic  problem  of  Congressmen. 

Rep.  Udall.  I  agree.  My  thesis  earlier  was 
that  we  would  have  been  a  lot  better  off  as 
a  country  If  we  had  had  a  big  debate  about 
Viet  Nam  before  we  slipped  In,  when  we 
didn't  have  all  the  Infornaatlon  we  needed 
about  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  There  may  be  two 
ways  to  do  It.  One  way  unites  the  country  and 
the  other  one  doesn't.  I  think  the  point  Bob 
Packwood  is  making  Is  that  there  aren't  10 
issues  a  year  where  the  ordinary  machinist, 
bricklayer  or  housewife  In  my  district  really 
Is  concerned.  Abortion  Is  one,  and  the  war 
another.  But  these  are  the  highly  visible  Is- 
sues. The  fact  Is  this  government  Is  a  huge 
government,  there  are  little  nooks  and  cran- 
nies of  public  policy  that  vitally  affect  peo- 
ple that  the  ordinary  citizen  doesn't  know 
or  care  about.  I  worked  on  the  Post  Office 
Committee.  There  is  hardly  a  person  In  the 
room  that  gives  a  damn  about  junk  mall  or 
slow  mall  service.  I  can  do  almost  anything 
I  want  to  on  the  realm  of  postal  policy. 

Teddy  White,  In  his  1960  book,  compare 
society  to  a  wagon  train  moving  across  un- 
charted country.  It  struggles  out  over  100  or 
200  miles  and  its  advance  stops  without  see- 
ing the  promised  land.  There  are  the  hangers 
back,  those  that  don't  want  to  go  on,  and 
they  stay  where  they  are.  Then  there  is  the 
main  body  of  troops.  The  job  of  the  leader  Is 
to  listen  to  aU  these,  place  himself  a  little 
forward  of  the  main  body  where  he  can  as- 
sess the  advance  reports  from  the  scouts  and 
yet  not  lose  contact  with  what  the  people 
are  thinking. 

Mr.  Unruh.  My  name  Is  Jess  Unruh.  I  real- 
ly think  what  Is  developing  here  Is  a  gnat- 
swatting  situation.  That  comes  from  the 
saying  that  sometimes  we  are  guilty  of  stalk- 
ing gnats  whUe  bears  are  at  large.  I  think 
that's  where  we  really  are  now. 

You  know,  as  long  as  we  have  the  kind  of 
divided  authority  and  fragmented  authority 
that  we  have,  what  Mr.  Salvatori  says  here 
Is  bound  to  happen.  Each  member  of  the 
opposition  party  Is  responsible  not  to  a  party, 
not  to  a  central  authority,  not  to  someone 
with  any  kind  of  ongoing  discipline  whatso- 
ever, except  his  district,  and  I  think  If  you 
look  back  historically  this  Is  demonstrable. 
You  will  find  that  constantly  the  press  wor- 
ries about  the  party  out  of  power.  In  1965 
the  press  was  terribly  worried  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  was  not  going  to  survive  after 
the  Johnson  landslide.  Now  we  are  worried 
that  the  Democratic  Party  may  not  survive. 
I  really  don't  think  that  any  kind  of  doc- 
trine, elimination  of  the  seniority  system  or 
the  centralization  of  authority  In  Congress 
going  back  to  Joe  Cannon  or  Thomas  Brack- 
ett  Reed  or  anyone  else.  Is  going  to  materially 
affect  the  situation  there. 

I  think  there  are  two  things  we  probably 
ought  to  do: 

One  is,  I  think,  that  we  should  either  be 
prepared  to  go  to  some  sort  of  parliamentary 
system  where  there  Is  some  sort  of  central 
ongoing  authority  for  the  party  out  of  power, 
so  people  have  some  chance  of  saying  what 
the  non-power  party  Is.  I  think  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate today  Is  a  disgrace.  What  Is  the  Demo- 
cratic Party?  Is  It  George  McGovem  or  Ed 
Muskle  or  Hubert  Humphrey  or  Ted  Kennedy 
or  someone  else?  Really,  there  Is  no  way  of 
telling.  The  House  Is  sort  of  Inconsequential 
mainly  because  there  aren't  436  Congress- 
men, there  are  4(X)  on  business  tind  35  Con- 
gressmen, and  most  of  the  Congressmen  are 
concerned  with  their  casework  to  get  elected 
again. 

Either  you  go  to  a  system  where  the  op- 
position party  has  a  focal  point,  someone 
or  some  group  that  speaks  for  the  party  as 
a  whole,  or  else  you  continue  to  have  this 
situation,  and  I  think  that  Is  the  choice 
that  we  have. 

At  the  local  level,  I  suggest  the  press  is 


probably  the  worst  enemy  we  htve  In  devel- 
oping some  sort  of  opposition  to  the  party 
In  power  because  they  seem  to  be  terribly 
afraid  of  any  concentration  in  power.  Any- 
thing that  develops  out  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  that  looks  like  a  concentration  of 
power  Immediately  gets  press  opposition  to 
it.  I  think  at  the  state  level  the  first  and 
most  Important  thing  we  could  do  Is  to  get 
rid  of  one  house  of  the  legislature.  We  ought 
to  do  that  at  the  congressional  level.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  ingrained  traditions  of  Amer- 
ica are  too  great  to  do  that,  but  at  the  state 
level  we  can  certainly  do  that.  All  the  rest  of 
It  seems  to  be  like  swatting  files  when  we 
ought  to  be  concerned  about  the  huge  mas- 
todons that  are  pressuring  our  democratic 
Congress. 

Mr.  MacNell.  You  laid  dovm  a  fascinating 
thesis;  It's  not  a  new  one.  Woodrow  Wilson, 
as  a  young  historian  of  federal  government. 
In  his  book.  Congressional  Government  In 
1885,  laid  down  much  the  same  Idea  of  es- 
tablishing the  parliamentary  system.  He  had, 
however,  made  a  slight  error  on  the  British 
Parliament.  He  had  never  seen  It.  he  bad 
only  read  about  It.  The  same  thing  was  true 
about  Congress,  he  had  never  seen  Congress. 

It  Is  a  neat  and  tidy  suggestion.  But  the 
whole  question  of  who  is  the  Senate — Is  It 
Ted  Kennedy  or  Senator  Packwood — or  who 
Is  the  Congress  Is  not  tidy,  It's  not  that  neat 
and  It's  not  efficient.  And  It's  not  supposed 
to  be.  I  think  when  we  go  to  efficiency  and 
economy  in  the  Government,  we  run  into 
areas  that  are  not  contemplated  In  the  sys- 
tem. Earlier  we  were  talking  about  the  prob- 
lem of  parochialism  In  Congress.  I  don't 
think  the  members  are  as  bad  at  represent- 
ing the  people  as  you  suggest.  Congressman 
Udall  suggested  very  clearly  a  Congress  In 
which  members  attend  to  their  home  baili- 
wicks, answer  the  mall,  bring  home  a  little 
bacon.  His  district  will  leave  him  alone  on 
most  of  the  questions  across  the  board.  The 
members  of  the  Congress,  those  who  care 
to  be  knowledgeable  about  It  and  gutsy 
about  It,  are  free  to  act  on  the  national 
Interest  and  not  on  a  parochial  basis. 

Mr.  Banks.  Dr.  Polsby,  a  moment  on  this. 

Dr.  PoLSBT.  I  guess  I  will  have  to  say  that 
I  am  In  favor  of  chasing  real  gnats  rather 
than  Imaginary  bears,  and  1  regard  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  as 
an  Imaginary  bear.  That  Is  to  say,  I  don't 
think  that  It  Is  a  likely  alternative.  I  do 
think  there's  another  point  that  ought  to  be 
made.  I  think  we  will  find  that  If  we  asked 
members  of  the  out  party  of  most  of  the 
parliamentary  systems  of  the  world,  we  will 
discover  that  they  are  fairly  dissatisfied  too. 
And  they  Just  tend  to  have  their  scraps  at 
party  conferences;  I  know  Democrats  don't 
do  that — 

Bep.  Udall.  Oh,  no. 

Dr.  PoLSBT.  — except  in  Washington. 

There  Is  one  other  reason  why  I  would 
personally  like  to  see  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives survive  for  perhaps  another  season, 
and  that's  this: 

Other  than  the  fact  that  it  gives  employ- 
ment to  some  quite  outstanding  public  serv- 
ants, the  House  of  Representatives  Is  the  seat 
of  more  exjjertlse  about  what  Is  going  on  In 
government  than  any  other  place  in  the 
country  outside  of  the  Executive  Branch  It- 
self. The  Hoxise  has  got  a  powerful,  terribly 
significant  role  to  play  In  the  process  of 
checking  and  balancing  the  Executive 
Branch.  The  members  know  more  and  they 
do  more.  They  can,  of  course,  know  even 
more  and  do  even  more.  Nevertheless,  cer- 
tainly the  academic  community  doesn't 
know  more  about  what  U  going  on  In  the 
Government.  I  don't  think  the  press  knows 
more  about  what  Is  going  on  than  that  group 
of  Congressmen  who  have  made  themselves 
expert  about  public  policy.  That,  It  seems  to 
me,  Is  one  very  good  reason  for  hanging  oq 
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to  the  Hoiise  of  Representative^  jvist  a  little 
longer. 

Dr.  Horn.  Stephen  Horn.  I  #ould  llXe  to 
ask  two  questions.  I  would  agree  that  we  are 
trying  to  seek,  responsiveness  and  respon- 
sibility In  terms  of  elected  re{  )re3entatlves. 
It  seems  to  me  there  are  seve  -al  problemfi. 
One  Is  that  you  have  oldtlmeri  In  Congress 
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subject  mat- 
has  pointed 
»  break  that 
of  the  coun- 


of  the  panel 
>  suggestions 


that  do  acquire  a  monopoly  of 

ter  and  expertise  as  Dr.  Polsb^ 

out.  Another  Is,  there  Is  a  need 

expertise,  not  only  for  the  good 

try  to  get  a  change  of  values  from  time  to 

time,  but  for  the  good  of  the  jui  klor  members 

who  need  to  be  strengthened. 

I  wonder  what  the  members 
would  think  of  the  following  tw 
to  try  to  earn  a  little  responsibility  and  re 
sponslreness.  That  is.  Instead  o: '  worrying  so 
much  about  internal  seniority,  t  hat  we  think 
more  In  terms  of  the  total  limit  of  years  of 
service,  such  as  two  terms  for  I  he  U.S.  Sen 
ator  and  six  terms  for  the  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  And 
getting  at  what  is  really  the  fcasic  flaw  In 
the  system,  that  is  how  we  flna:  ice  people  in 
public  office  where  we  ask  them  how  to  de- 
cide on  behalf  of  a  total  const  Ituency  or  a 
nation.  It  costs  a  million  dollurs  to  run  a 
contested  primary  in  the  State  i  if  California 
In  1966,  a  contested  race  In  1  lichigan  for 
Congress  was  budgeted  for  $184 
time  that  we  face  up,  not  only 


tiou  of  term,  but  also  face  up  to  the  public 


responsibility  for  financing  both 


general  elections?  Let's  say  to  i  nybody  who 


gets   X  number  of  signatures: 


run  for  office.  The  public  pays  ;  our  bills  up 
to  a  certain  amount.  No  othei  money  can 
get  Involved." 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  to  fa<J€  up  to  cer- 
tain basic  reforms  if  we  are  goir  g  to  achieve 
what  you  gentlemen  are  lal  ling  about, 
whether  we  chase  gnats  or  beari. 

Sen.  Packwood.  We  haven't  scratched  the 
surface  of  money  that  Is  available  In  small 
contributions  In  this  country.  T.  le  Red  Cross 
has  done  It;  the  YMCA  has  done  It;  the  Pres- 
byterian Chiirch  has  done  It.  Ttiey  nm  ba- 


sically on  small  donations  from 
pie  and  politicians  can  do  the 
The  money  Is  there.  Tou  rap  oh  doors,  ask 
for  a  dollar  or  two  for  your  pari  y  and  you'll 
get  It.  But  we  don't  do  It.  I  d(  n't  like  the 
Idea  of  public  financing  of  campi  Jgns  and  I'd 
do  everything  I  could  do  to  avoic 
could  prove  to  me  there  Is  no  ot  ber  conceiv- 
able way  to  do  It. 

Rep.  Udall.  I  totally  disagrde  with  Bob 
about  public  financing.  Teddy  F  oosevelt  ad- 
vocated It  80  years  ago  and  I  advocate  it 
today.  I  ihlak  it's  the  answer.  Although  If 
we   are   going    to   have  the   pre  eat   system. 


clearly  we  ought  to  have  limits. 


rely  on  small  contributions,  th  it's  the  one 
thing  we  didn't  get  In  the  last  bill.  The 
Nixon  Administration  and  the  ;reat  Demo- 
cratic Party  didn't  want  a  limit  We  limited 
what  I  spent  on  my  own  campi  ign,  $15,000, 
but  there  Is  no  limit  on  what  ]  [enry  Salva- 
tori  can  give  me  If  he  wants  to. 


CHURCH    PROJECTS    ON 
VESTMENT  IN  SOUTHER* 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempbre. 
a  previous  order  of  the  Hou^ 
tleman  from  Michigan  (Mr 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
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Southern  Africa  particularly 
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majority     continues.     Six 
groups  have  now  renewed 
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panies doing  business  in  Southern 
Africa.  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  two  articles  report- 
ing on  new  developments  in  this  area  on 
actions  taken  by  church  institutional 
investors  for  the  thoughtful  attention  of 
my  colleagues.  I  also  wish  to  insert  a 
description  of  the  "Church  Project  on 
U.S.  Investment  in  Southern  Africa — 
1973." 
The  items  follow: 

CHtntCH  Projects  on  U.S.  Investmint  in 
SctTTHIRN  Aj-rica 
New  York,  N.Y. — The  Episcopal  Chiirch 
has  filed  a  stockholder  resolution  with  In- 
ternational Business  Machines  Corporation 
(IBM),  asking  the  company  "to  provide 
basic  data  for  thoughtful  consideration  by 
shareholders  concerning  the  Corporation's 
South  African  Investments,  activities,  and 
employment  practices." 

The  Episcopal  Church,  through  Its  Com- 
mittee on  Social  Re^onslbUlty  in  Invest- 
ments, filed  a  similar  resolution  for  inclu- 
sion in  IBM's  1972  Proxy  Statement,  but 
withdrew  It  prior  to  the  annual  meeting 
when  representatives  of  IBM  and  the 
Church's  committee  reached  an  agreement 
on  a  draft  report. 

In  a  letter  to  IBM.  Mr.  Paul  M.  Neu- 
hauser,  chairman  of  the  committee,  in- 
dicated that  the  company's  answer  in  1972 
"omitted  much  of  the  factual  material 
which  IBM  had  promised  to  supply."  He 
said  that  about  80  percent  of  the  material 
In  last  year's  drnft  report  upon  which  agree- 
ment had  been  reached  was  omitted  from 
the  printed  report  of  the  annual  meeting. 

Further,  he  said,  "of  IBM's  agreement  to 
provide  nine  categories  of  information  in 
response  to  the  stockholder  resolution,"  only 
on©  "was  fully  compiled  with  and  In  each  of 
the  other  eight  Instances  either  the  prom- 
ised Information  was  not  supplied  at  all  or 
It  was  supplied  In  an  Inadequate  fashion." 

The  Episcopal  Chiu-ch  holds  8,496  shares 
of  IBM  stock,  worth  approximately  $3,275,- 
208. 

The  Episcopal  Church  is  a  member  of 
"The  Church  Project  on  U.S.  Investments 
in  Southern  Africa — 1973,"  a  coalition  of  six 
religious  organizations  which  has  filed  re- 
sol'itlons  at  stockholders'  meetings  ex- 
pre3.>=ing  the  churches'  concern  about  apar- 
theid in  Southern  Africa. 


Stockholder  Resolution  Filed  With 
10  Corporations 

New  York.  N.Y.— The  largest  Protestant 
church  cooperative  effort  to  date  to  challenge 
American  corporations'  investments  In 
Southern  Africa  was  announced  here  today. 

Six  Protestant  church  organizations,  one 
of  which  Is  the  Episcopal  Church,  said  they 
have  filed  stockholder  resolutions  for  place- 
ment In  annual  meeting  proxy  statements 
with  12  corporations.  The  purpose  of  their 
action,  they  said.  Is  to  bring  to  the  companies' 
attention  church  concern  about  apartheid 
in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  and  oppres- 
sive conditions  for  Africans  in  other  South- 
ern African  countries. 

The  resolutions  ask  the  companies  to  dis- 
close the  history  of  their  Involvement  in 
South  Africa,  to  provide  comparative  sta- 
tistics on  numbers  of  workers,  wages  paldw 
trade  union  contracts  with  African,  Aslaiw 
colored  and  white  workers,  and  to  descries 
compliance  with  apartheid  laws  and  any  *- 
forts  by  corporations  to  have  the  government 
modify  the  laws. 

Three  church  leaders  Einnounced  the  Joint 
action  for  the  Church  Project  on  VS.  Invest- 
ments in  Southern  Africa — 1973,  at  a  press 
conference  at  the  Church  Center  for  the 
United  Nations.  The  project  is  a  cooperative 
venture  of  boards  and  agencies  of  the  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Churches,  the  National  Council 
of    Churches,    the    Episcopal    Church,    the 


United  Methodist  Church,  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  U.S.A.  and  the  Unl- 
tarlan-Unlversallst  Association.  All  are  sub- 
stantial Institutional  investors. 

Stockholder  resolutions  asking  for  facts 
about  their  Involvement  in  South  Africa 
have  been  filed  with  10  companies.  They  are 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  Chrysler  Corp.,  East- 
man Kodak  Co.,  First  National  City  Bank, 
General  Electric  Co.,  International  Business 
Machines  Corp.,  International  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Corp.,  Minnesota  Mining  and 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Texaco  Inc.  and  Xerox 
Corp. 

Church  groups  filing  the  resolutions,  with 
a  combined  total  of  118,639  shares,  are  the 
Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
U.S.A.;  American  Baptist  Home  Missions 
Societies  and  Board  of  Education  and  Pub- 
lication; National  Council  of  Churches; 
Board  of  Christian  Education.  Commission 
on  Ecumenical  Mission  and  Relations,  and 
Board  of  National  Missions,  all  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  In  the  U.S.A.,  and  the 
Women's  and  World  Divisions  of  the  Board 
of  Global  Ministries,  United  Methodist 
Church. 

A  separate  resolution  has  been  filed  by  the 
Unltarian-Unlversallst  Association  with  Ex- 
xon Corp.  asking  the  company  to  establish  a 
special  committee  to  investigate  Implications 
of  a  proposed  Investment  In  the  Portuguese 
colony  of  Angola.  UUA  holds  6,000  shares  of 
Exxon  at  an  approximate  value  of  $486,000. 
In  addition,  a  separate  resolution  has  been 
filed  by  the  Episcopal  Church  with  Phillips 
Petroleum  Co.  which  asks  Phillips  not  to  go 
into  Namibia  (South-West  Africa).  The  Epis- 
copal Church  holds  15,600  shares  of  Phillips 
stock,  worth  approximately  $685,000. 

The  Rev.  W.  Sterling  Cary,  newly  elected 
president  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  said  that  the  Joint  action  was  be- 
ing taken  because  "United  States  churches 
have  long  been  concerned  about  the  oppres- 
sion of  millions  of  black  people  by  a  white 
minority  in  Southern  Africa.  We  have  spoken 
out  against  apartheid  in  South  Africa,  colo- 
nialsm  in  Angola,  Mozambique  and  Guinea- 
Bissau,  the  Illegal  declaration  of  independ- 
ence in  Rhodesia  and  the  illegal  occupation  of 
Namibia  by  South  Africa." 

He  added,  "We  believe  it  is  our  respon- 
sibility as  Christians  not  only  to  actively 
fight  racism  in  America  but  to  also  battle  It 
In  Africa,  the  continent  from  which  black 
America  has  sprung.  The  fight  against 
racism  is  not  divisible. 

"The  time  Is  past  when  U.S.  companies 
can  operate  without  questions  being  asked 
about  their  role  and  their  operations  In 
South  Africa.  Hard  questions  are  now  being 
pressed  from  many  sectors  of  the  American 
public,"  the  NCC  leader  said. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Gene  E.  Bartlett,  president  of 
the  American  Baptist  Churches,  speaking  in 
support  of  the  resolutions,  said  that  ques- 
tions of  racism  and  colonialism  In  Souhem 
Africa  "are  our  questions — not  simply  be- 
cause the  Christian  gospel  demand  otir'cos- 
cern  for  the  hungry,  oppressed  and  suffering 
but  because  world  peace  rests  on  the  brink 
there." 

Miss  Florence  Little,  treasurer  of  the 
Women  Division  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church,  said  today's  actions  were  a  way  of 
"traMlatlng  into  action"  the  churches'  ex- 
preseed  opinions  regarding  colonialism  and 
racpm  in  Southern  Africa.  The  church  coall- 
>n  will  solicit  supporting  proxy  votes  from 
inlversltles,  foundations,  mutual  funds, 
unions,  other  churches  and  individual  stock- 
holders, she  said. 

The  Church  Project  on  U.S.  Investments 
in  Southern  Africa  was  formed  In  1971.  In 
1972  it  filed  stockholder  resolutions  request- 
ing full  disclosure  of  the  involvement  of 
Mobil,  Goodyear,  IBM  and  General  Motors 
In  South  Africa  and  Gulf  Oil  in  Angola. 
Mobil  agreed  to  voluntarily  disclose  this  in- 


formation and  sent  it  to  all  shareholders. 
IBM  made  a  similar  agreement,  but  In  the 
end  disclosed  only  a  portion  of  the  Informa- 
tion. Gulf,  after  a  proxy  contest,  finally  dis- 
closed data. 

Announced  at  the  press  conference  was  an 
agreement  between  the  Episcopal  Church 
and  GM  in  which  the  company  agreed  to 
mall  to  all  stockholders  a  booklet  on  cor- 
porate responsibility,  including  full  disclo- 
sure of  the  company's  Involvement  in  South 
Africa. 

The  Rev.  Stewart  MacCell,  of  the  United 
Presb3rterian  Church  in  the  U.SA.,  an- 
nounced that  the  United  Presbyterian 
Chtirch  has  withdrawn  its  resolution  filed 
with  Burroughs  Corp.,  after  that  company 
Indicated  it  planned  to  publish  a  report 
which  would  outline  and  explain  to  share- 
holders and  others  their  program  in  areas 
involving  social  issues  of  public  concern  in- 
cluding South  Africa. 

Goodyear  refused  to  provide  any  informa- 
tion and  the  disclosure  resolution  was  de- 
feated at  the  company's  1972  stockholders' 
meeting. 

Statements  by    Church    Leaders   for   the 
Church  Project  on  U.S.  Investments  in 
Southern  Africa — 1973 
(A    cooperative    venture    of    boards    and 
agencies  of  the  American  Baptist  Churches, 
the  National  Council  of  Churches,  the  Prot- 
estant     Episcopal      Church,      the      United 
Methodist  Church,  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  and  the   Unltarlan- 
Universalist  Association.) 

STATEMENT  OF  FiORZNCK  LITTLE 

I  am  here  today  as  treasurer  of  the 
Women's  Division  of  The  United  Methodist 
Church.  I  come  to  lend  support  to  the  Church 
Project  on  U.S.  Investments  in  Southern 
Africa — 1973.  The  Church  Project  Is  a 
cooperative  venture  of  Protestant  Church 
agencies  who  are  deeply  concerned  about  the 
situation  in  Southern  Africa  and  the  role 
of  U.S.  corporations  In  that  area. 

The  Church  Project  was  formed  in  1971 
and  in  1972  announced  its  plans  to  file 
stockholder  resolutions  with  five  corporations 
Investing  in  Southern  Africa.  Five  Protestant 
denominations  were  participants  in  the  Proj- 
ect at  that  time.  Today  participation  has 
increased  to  agencies  of  six  Protestant 
Church  bodies,  all  of  whom  are  substantial 
institutional  investors.  Participants  in  the 
Church  Project  on  U.S.  Investments  in 
Southern  Africa — 1973  include  agencies  of 
the  American  Baptist  Churches,  the  Na- 
tional CouncU  of  Churches,  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church,  U.S.A.,  The  United  Metho- 
dist Church,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  U.S.A.,  the  Unltarian-Unlversallst 
Association. 

Within  the  denominations  specific  boards 
or  agencies  which  are  the  formal  stockhold- 
ers in  these  companies  have  been  the  filers 
of  the  stockholder  resolutions  we  are  an- 
nouncing today. 

These  actions  by  the  churches  In  the  area 
of  corporate  responsibility  in  Southern 
Africa  represent  a  major  concern  of  Pro- 
testant denominations.  In  various  meetings 
the  churches  have  made  pronouncements 
expressing  their  position  regarding  colonial- 
ism and  racism  in  Southern  Africa.  Today  we 
are  translating  some  of  those  pronounce- 
ments into  action. 

I  might  state  that  the  concern  of  Churches 
about  corporate  responsibility  encompasses 
other  Issues  as  well  as  Southern  Africa.  You 
might  be  Interested  In  knowing  that  through 
a  Church  coalition  called  the  Interfalth 
Committee  on  Social  Responsibility  in  In- 
vestments which  I  chair,  we  co-ordinate 
Church  actions  on  corporate  responsibility 
related  to  other  issues  such  as  ecology,  em- 
ployment practices  vis  a  vis  minorities  and 
women,  the  war  in  Soxitneast  Asia,  and  posi- 
tive social   investment  options. 


The  Church  Project — 1973  wUl  formally 
seek  proxy  votes  for  these  stockholders  resolu- 
tions from  stockholders  In  these  companies 
large  and  small.  We  will  actively  solicit  votes 
from  universities,  foundations,  and  mutual 
funds.  Churches  and  unions,  and  of  course 
from  the  concerned  individual  investors.  A 
proxy  statement  necessary  for  formal  solici- 
tation will  be  ready  in  the  near  future. 

STATEMENT   OF   THE   REV.    STERLING   CART 

I  am  here  today  as  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  to  Join  In  the  an- 
nouncement of  an  unprecedented  action  by 
a  broad  coalition  of  Protestant  denomina- 
tions. We  are  annoimclng  today  the  filing  of 
13  stockholders  resolutions  with  U.S.  corpora- 
tions investing  in  Southern  Africa.  Never 
before  has  such  a  broad-based  coalition  of 
Churches  filed  so  many  stockholder  resolu- 
tions of  this  kind.  We  believe  this  Increase  In 
activism  mirrors  the  deepening  concern  In 
this  nation  in  the  Churchs,  minority  com- 
munities, tmions,  universities,  and  Congress 
about  U.S.  economic  Involvement  In  South- 
ern Africa. 

U.S.  churches  have  long  been  concerned 
about  the  oppression  of  millions  of  black 
people  by  a  white  minority  in  Southern  Af- 
rica. We  have  spoken  out  against  apartheid 
in  South  Africa,  colonialism  in  Angola. 
Mozambique  and  Guinea-Bissau,  the  Illegal 
declaration  of  Independence  in  Rhodesia  and 
the  illegal  occupation  of  Namibia  by  South 
Africa.  We  believe  it  is  our  responslijlllty  as 
Christians  not  only  to  actively  fight  racism 
In  America  but  to  also  battle  It  In  Africa, 
the  continent  from  which  black  America  has 
sprung.  The  fight  against  racism  is  not 
divisible. 

Therefore  U.S.  Churches  have  Joined  In 
the  fight  for  self-determination,  independ- 
ence and  dignity  for  black  people  in  South- 
ern Africa.  Many  denominations  have  con- 
tributed funds  to  the  hum&nltarian  work 
of  liberation  movements  fighting  in  Southern 
Africa.  We  have  worked  in  Washington  to 
change  U.S.  government  policies  which  sup- 
port white  minority  rule  in  Southern  Africa. 
And  today  we  announce  another  chapter  in 
our  pressure  on  U.S.  corporations  Investing 
m  Southern  Africa. 

For  decades  U.S.  companies  have  invested 
In  South  Africa  where  apartheid  is  the  law 
of  the  land.  These  operations  have  been  vir- 
tually unscrutlnlzed.  They  have  made  huge 
profits  there  while  paying  their  black  workers 
pitifully  inadequate  wages.  They  have  run 
their  plants  like  plantations  because  they 
felt  no  one  cared.  They  have  provided  prod- 
ucts for  the  white  government  and  military, 
thereby  strengthening  white  control.  They 
have  helped  create  a  flourishing  economy — 
for  whites. 

The  time  Is  past  when  U.S.  companies  can 
operate  without  questions  being  asked  about 
their  role  and  their  operations  In  South 
Africa.  Hard  questions  are  now  being  pressed 
from  many  sectors  of  the  American  public. 

Today  we  are  filing  a  basic  resolution  ask- 
ing for  a  full  disclosure  of  the  facts  of  the 
Involvement  of  eleven  U.S.  corporations  in 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa.  A  similar  res- 
olution was  filed  last  year  with  five  cor- 
I>oratlons.  Mobil  Oil  responded  voluntarily 
without  a  proxy  battle  and  sent  such  a 
report  to  all  shareholders.  We  believe  Mobil's 
response  was  a  responsible  one  and  ask  for 
the  same  response  from  these  companies.  We 
see  this  as  a  legitimate  request  so  that  share- 
holders will  have  all  the  facts  before  them 
to  evaluate  the  role  of  their  corporation  in 
South  Africa.  This  resolution  has  been  filed 
with  Burroughs  Corporation,  Caterpillar 
Tractor  Company,  Chrysler  Corporation, 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  First  National 
City  Bank,  General  Electric,  International 
Business  Machines,  International  Telephone 
and  Telegraph,  Minnesota  Mining  and  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Texaco  Inc.,  Xerox  Corpora- 
tion. 

A  separate  resolution  has  been  filed  with 


Exxon  Corporation  urging  them  to  establish 
a  special  committee  to  investigate  the  im- 
plications of  a  proposed  investment  in  the 
Portuguese  colony  of  Angola.  It  seems  clear 
to  me  that  an  investment  in  Angola  at  this 
time  can  only  strengthen  Portugal  which 
has  over  150,000  troops  in  Africa  fighting  in- 
dependence. In  fact  Portugal  has  more  troops 
per  capita  in  Africa  than  the  U.S.  had  in 
Vietnam  at  the  height  of  the  ground  war. 
This  badly  strains  Portugal's  budget  and 
every  dollar  from  an  Investor  helps  relieve 
that  strain.  Exxon  needs  to  take  a  long  care- 
ful look  at  this  proposed  investment.  This  Is 
the  piupose  of  the  resolution. 

Finally  a  separate  resolution  has  been  filed 
with  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.  which  would 
prevent  It  from  going  into  Namibia  (South 
West  Africa).  This  territory  Is  illegally  oc- 
cupied by  South  Africa  in  defiance  of  nimi- 
erous  United  Nations  resolutions.  The  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  has  announced 
through  the  former  Ambassador  to  the  U.N. 
that  it  is  official  U.S.  policy  to  discourage 
investment  in  Namibia.  However,  Phillips 
has  proceeded  to  Join  a  consortium  which 
will  explore  for  oil  offshore  Namibia.  It  ts  an 
investment  in  direct  opposition  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  U.N.  and  the  interests  of  the 
black  people  of  Namibia. 

We  believe  these  resolutions  will  spark 
discussion  and  debate  not  only  in  this  coun- 
try but  In  many  areas  around  the  globe.  In 
every  case  management  of  these  corporations 
has  been  contacted  and  discussions  have 
taken  place  or  wlU  take  place  between  the 
company  and  the  Churches.  It  Is  our  expecta- 
tion that  these  resolutions  will  appear  on 
the  proxy  statements  of  these  corporations 
which  are  sent  to  all  shareholders  and  will 
be  debated  in  universities,  foundations. 
Churches  which  hold  stock  throughout  the 
country.  Today  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
1973  debate  on  U.S.  Investment  in  South- 
ern Africa. 

(Rev.  Cary,  an  administrator  with  the 
United  Church  of  Christ,  was  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  at 
its  triennial  General  Assembly  last  Decem- 
ber in  Dallas,  Texas.  He  is  the  first  member 
of  his  denomination  and  the  first  black  to 
be  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  nation's 
largest  ecumenical  body  with  its  33  Protes- 
tant, Orthodox  and  Anglican  communicants.) 

Statement  op  Dr.  Gene  Bartlett,  President 
op  THE  American  Baptist  Churches 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  on  the  occasion  of 
the  announcement  of  the  filing  of  thirteen 
stockholder  resolutions  by  participants  of 
the  Church  Pi-oject  on  U.S.  Investments  in 
Southern  Africa — 1973.  As  you  may  be  aware 
there  is  considerable  concern  in  Christian 
churches  about  the  whole  issue  of  corporate 
responsibility.  Denominations  which  are 
multlmllUon  dollar  shareholders  in  corporate 
America,  are  looking  beyond  dollar  returns 
on  investments  and  are  exercising  their  re- 
sponsibilities as  shareholders  to  make  cor- 
porations more  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
people. 

Churches  have  a  number  of  concerns: 
ecology,  minority  employment,  the  war,  and 
investment  in  Southern  Africa.  Denomina- 
tions are  meeting  with  management,  writing 
letters  of  inquiry  or  support  for  certain  pro- 
grams, speaking  out  In  public  about  indus- 
trial Irresponsibility,  attending  stockholder 
meetings,  and  filing  stockholder  resolutions 
to  raise  Issues. 

I  believe  our  denomination,  the  American 
Baptist  Churches,  may  reflect  this  growing 
sentiment  in  the  churches.  In  November, 
1972.  our  Home  Mission  Society  passed  a  set 
of  "Guidelines  Relating  to  Social  Criteria  for 
Investments."  The  Guidelines  argued  that 
social  values  and  social  Justice  should  be 
given  consideration  in  Investing  the  Society's 
funds.  The  Guidelines  authorized  a  series  of 
action  responses,  including  Introducing 
stockholder   resolutions.   Joining   in   share- 
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government  and  business  as  we 
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fellow  human  beings. 
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.Ajnerican  Baptists  plan  to  be 
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Investments  In  South  and 
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knowledge    of    colonialism    and 
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ment  there. 
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annual    meeting    on    three 
adopted    resolutions    expressing 
feeling  about  racism  in  Souther  a 
May  1972  the  A.B.C.  protested  '  tl. 
ness  of  some  American  corporatic  ns 
investors   to  operate   in  South 
manner  largely  uncritical  of 
system   and   in  fact  profiting  fifcrn 
wages  paid  to  black  workers." 

The  questions  of  racism  and 
in  Southern  Africa  are 
tions;    they   are  our   questions 
because   the  Christian   Gospel 
concern    for    the    hungry, 
suffering  but  because  world 
the  brink  there.  Fighting  for 
has  been  going  on  in  the 
for  a  decade  now.  It  Is  imperativ 
not  support  the  opponents  of 

Apartheid  in  South  Africa  Is 
If  our  corporations  make  some  of 
profits    In    the    world    while   doi;  ig 
there,    and    we    as    institution^ 
benefit  from  those  profits,  we 
profit  from  apartheid.  Our 
clear.  We  cannot  profit  from 
out  challenging  injustice.  Today 
In  making  that  challenge  a  reality 
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SOUTH  VIETNAMESE  POtlTICAL 
PRISONERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempor^ 
previous  order  of  the  House 
man  from  Massachusetts  (^Mi 
TON)  is  recognized  for  5  minuies 

Mr.   HARRINGTON.  Mr 
has  been  more  than  2  month 
United  States  signed  an  a^ 
Paris  ending  U.S.  interventio:  i 
Vietnam.  Just  last  week,  the 
load  of  U.S.  prisoners  of  w 
leased  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
PRG— Provisional 
ernment.  Still,  the  involvement 
coimtry  is  not  yet  concluded. 

The  United  States  is  party  to  several 
commissions  and  conferences  that  seek 
to  make  the  Paris  agreement  a  reality.  In 
addition,  the  United  States  his  pledged 
itself  to  providing  assistance  for  North 
and  South  Vietnam,  as  well  a4  the  other 
countries  of  Indochina 

With    this    dual 
people  of  the  United  States 
concern  themselves  with  the 
many  civilian  prisoners  held  bj 
Vietnamese  Government. 

The  exact  number  of  civillakis  held  in 
South  Vietnamese  prisons  is  a  matter  of 
some   dispute.   The   South   Metnamese 
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Government  reports  that  it  has  jailed 
30,000  prisoners,  while  other  estimates 
run  as  high  as  400,000.  Under  the  emer- 
gency powers  assumed  by  President 
Thieu,  on  May  9,  1972,  several  sweeping 
and  ambiguous  decrees  have  been  issued. 
For  example: 

Those  persons  considered  dangerous  to  the 
national  defense  and  public  security  may  be 
interned  in  a  prison  or  designated  area 
or  banished  from  designated  areas  for  a 
maximum  of  two  years  which  is  renewable. 

Another  provision  states: 

Shall  be  considered  as  pro-communist  neu- 
tralist a  person  who  commits  acts  of  pro- 
paganda for  incitement  of  neutralism.  These 
acts  are  assimulated  with  the  act  of  jeopard- 
izing public  safety. 

Many  people  in  this  country  are  con- 
cerned about  the  prison  conditions  in 
South  Vietnam,  The  exposure  several 
years  ago  of  the  "tiger  cages '  has  cre- 
ated good  reason  for  concern.  It  is  a 
sign  of  the  severity  of  the  problem  that 
officials  of  the  Internal  Red  Cross — the 
IRC— were  told  that  they  might  inspect 
the  prisons  only  in  the  company  of  a 
South  Vietnamese  Goverrmient  oflQcial. 
Objecting  to  such  intimidation,  the  IRC 
refused. 

I  received  a  letter  from  a  constituent 
a  month  ago,  similar  to  the  many  others 
that  I  have  received,  seeking  information 
on  the  status  of  eight  individuals  be- 
lieved to  be  held  in  South  Vietnamese 
prisons.  My  office  contacted  the  appro- 
priate desk  at  the  Vietnam  working 
group  at  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development — USAID.  My  office 
was  told  that  the  request  would  be  proc- 
essed, and  was  told,  further,  that  there 
had  been  many  similar  requests.  Several 
weeks  later,  I  received  a  reply.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  shall  insert  it  in  the  Record. 

This  response  is  unacceptable. 

Because  of  U.S.  involvement  in  the 
Vietnam  war,  because  of  U.S.  political, 
military,  and  diplomatic  support  of  the 
Thieu  government,  and  because  of — at 
least  partial— U.S.  funding  of  the  police 
and  prison  network  of  South  Vietnam — 
this  problem  is  not  an  "internal"  matter 
for  the  South  Vietnamese  alone.  The 
various  ways  this  country  has  supported 
and  continues  to  support  the  South  Viet- 
namese prisons  and  police  should  be 
brought  to  public  attention. 

First,  the  Public  Safety  Division  of  the 
USAID  has  provided  funds  for  a  whole 
range  of  security  programs.  Second,  part 
of  the  foreign  assistance  authorization 
for  South  Vietnam  is  in  the  form  of  sup- 
port assistance — a  special  category  of  aid 
that  allows  government  expenditures  on 
Items  that  cannot  otherwise  be  afforded 
while  maintaining  the  military  establish- 
ment. Third,  some  members  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  police  force  are  trained  at 
the  International  Police  Academy  in 
Washington.  Finally,  it  should  be  recog- 
nized that  any  foreign  assistance — eco- 
nomic, military,  support,  even  humani- 
tarian— indirectly  supports  government 
operations  by  allowing  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  shift  their  own  resources  be- 
tween whichever  projects  they  consider 
most  useful. 


As  a  signer  of  the  Paris  agreement  on 
ending  the  war  and  restoring  peace  in 
Vietnam  and  its  attendant  protocols,  the 
United  States  has  a  responsibility  to  in- 
sure that  South  Vietnam  fully  meets  the 
requirements  regarding  Vietnamese  civil- 
ian prisoners.  Further,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  by  supporting  the  imprison- 
ment of  these  civilians,  many  of  whom 
might  constitute  a  viable,  neutralist 
force,  the  United  States  may  be  violating 
the  agreement  which  stipulates  that 
"foreign  countries  shall  not  impose  any 
political  tendency  or  personality  on  the 
South  Vietnamese  people." 

Two  important  issues  are  involved  In 
the  failure  of  the  U.S.  Government  to 
accept  and  deal  with  the  consequences  of 
its  policies  and  its  refusal  to  provide  re- 
quested information. 

First,  the  U.S.  Congress  has  the  con- 
stitutional responsibility  for  the  formula- 
tion of  public  policy  and  for  legislative 
oversight.  The  President  seeks  not  only  to 
strip  the  Congress  of  its  role  in  the 
former,  but  also  to  deny  its  role  in  the 
latter. 

Second,  the  track  record  in  humani- 
tarian affairs  of  this  country  under  the 
present  administration  has  been  a  sorry 
one.  While  the  Government  has  re- 
sponded quickly  and  generously,  as  it 
should,  to  natural  disasters,  such  as  those 
in  the  Philippines  and  in  Nicaragua,  It 
has  failed  to  respond  to  the  political 
tragedies  in  Biafra  and  Bangladesh.  The 
present  state  of  affairs  in  South  Vietnam 
is  all  the  more  intolerable,  because  of  the 
unbreakable  link  between  the  United 
States  and  South  Vietnamese  policy. 

The  administration  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  shirk  its  clear  responsibility.  The 
administration  has  the  power  to  help 
persuade  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  release  these  prisoners  or  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  the  prisons.  We 
in  the  Congress,  if  we  will  speak  out,  can 
help  persuade  the  administration  to  ex- 
ercise its  influence  in  this  direction. 
Therefore,  I  call  upon  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  use  his  good  offices 
to  urge  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  release  those  political  prisoners 
who  are  unjustly  held  and  to  improve 
the  conditions  of  the  prisons  for  others. 
And  further,  to  insure  that  action  is 
taken,  the  administration  should  press 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government  to  al- 
low inspection  of  its  prisons  by  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross. 
The  reply  referred  to  follows: 

Depabtment  or  State, 
Washington.  D.C..  March  5, 1973. 
Hon.  MiCHAEI.  J.  Hahrinoton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  HARnmcTON:  I  have  received  your 
letter  regarding  the  concern  of  one  of  your 
constituents  about  a  number  of  Vietnamese 
citizens. 

The  Agreement  of  January  27  specifically 
provides  that  the  matter  of  South  Vietnam- 
ese civilians  detained  in  South  Vietnamese 
Jails  should  be  resolved  through  negotiations 
between  the  South  Vietnamese  parties  to 
that  Agreement.  Pending  resolution  of  the 
problem,  the  Agreement  provides  that  all 
those  detained  "shall  be  treated  humanely 
at  all  times  and  In  accordance  with  Interna- 


tional practise."  The  Agreement  further  pro- 
scribes all  forms  of  torture  and  cruel  treat- 
ment and  provides  that  those  detained  be 
given  "adequate  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and 
the  medical  attention  required  for  their  state 
of  health."  The  problem  involves  not  only 
the  prisoners  held  by  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  but  also  the  thou- 
sands of  South  Vietnamese  civilians  abducted 
by  the  other  side  during  the  course  of  the 
war.  This  issue  is  complicated  and  not  read- 
ily susceptible  to  outside  Influence  or  solu- 
tions. 

With  regard  to  your  constituent's  inquiry 
on  Vietnamese  citizens,  we  do  not  feel  It 
appropriate  for  the  U.S.  Government  to  In- 
ject Itself  Into  matters  that  under  the  terms 
of  the  January  27  Agreement  are  now  to  be 
settled  among  the  South  Vietnamese  them- 
selves. Such  inquiries  should  be  directed  to 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Vlet- 
Nam.  However,  recent  charges  of  general  re- 
pression, torture  and  mass  Incarceration  of 
so-called  "political  prisoners"  by  Republic  of 
Vlet-Nam  authorities  have,  as  often  In  the 
pas*^,  proved  grossly  exaggerated. 

Please  continue  to  call  upon  me  whenever 
you  believe  that  we  may  be  of  assistance  to 
you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Marshall  Wright, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congres- 
sional Relations. 


URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Minish)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
protest  an  intrusion  on  the  longstanding 
legislative  jurisdiction  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  over 
urban  mass  transportation. 

Since  at  least  1960,  when  a  bill  au- 
thorizing loans  for  the  Nation's  mass 
transit  systems  was  referred  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
the  committee  has  exercised  jurisdiction 
in  this  area. 

The  committee  is  justly  proud  of  its 
record  of  support  for  urban  mass  transit, 
including  the  landmark  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  and  the  1970 
amendments,  both  of  which  greatly  in- 
creased the  scope  of  Federal  involvement 
in  the  urban  mass  transit  field. 

Recognizing  that  the  Nation's  mass 
transit  systems  are  in  a  crisis  situation 
and  that  there  exists  a  need  for  greater 
balance  in  overall  Federal  transportation 
policy,  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee decided  last  month  to  establish  a 
new  subcommittee  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  urban  mass  transportation.  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  selected  chairman  of 
this  newly  created  subcommittee. 

Our  subcommittee  has  already  com- 
pleted hearings  and  markup  on  legisla- 
tion to  provide  $800  million  in  Federal 
operating  assistance  grants  over  the  next 
2  years  to  the  country's  mass  transit  sys- 
tems. In  addition,  the  measure  would  in- 
crease capital  grant  authority  of  the  Ur- 
ban Mass  Transportation  Administration 
by  $3  billion  and  raise  the  Federal  share 
for  capital  grants  from  a  discretionary 
two-thirds  to  a  mandatory  80  percent. 

It  is  expected  that  this  legislation  will 
come  before  the  full  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  in  short  order  and  be 
reported  for  floor  action  prior  to  the 
Easter  recess. 


Despite  the  clear  jurisdiction  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  over 
this  legislation,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  certain  members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  have  incor- 
porated sections  of  the  same  measure 
into  a  proposal  to  be  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  highway  leg- 
islation. 

In  a  desperate  attempt  to  prevent 
"violation"  of  the  bloated  highway  trust 
fund,  it  apparently  has  been  decided  to 
attempt  to  ride  roughshod  over  the  legis- 
lative prerogatives  one  of  the  great 
committees  of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  fight  this  un- 
warranted intrusion  into  the  legislative 
jurisdiction  of  my  subcommittee  and  of 
the  entire  Conmiittee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  In  the  interest  of  fairness  and 
of  the  orderly  legislative  processes  of  this 
House,  I  ask  your  support  and  the  sup- 
port of  every  Member. 

At  this  point,  I  insert  a  letter  sent  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  Wright 
Patman,  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  John 
A.  Blatnix: 
Hon.  John  A.  Blatnik, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works,  1/.5. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  will 
begin  markup  on  H.R.  6288,  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1973,  beginning  on  Tuesday, 
April  3.  Title  m  of  the  bill,  HJi.  6288,  would 
amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964;  this  act  falls  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
As  you  may  know,  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  has  set  up  a  separate  sub- 
committee on  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
chaired  by  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  Jersey,  Joseph  Mlnlsh.  This  Subcommit- 
tee has  already  conducted  bearings  on  a 
number  of  urban  mass  transportation  pro- 
posals and  has  already  concluded  Its  markup 
session  on  a  1973  urban  mass  transportation 
package,  and  has  already  submitted  its  pro- 
posals to  the  full  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

The  Subcommittee  proposals  would  make 
substantial  changes  In  the  operations  of  the 
urban  mass  transportation  program,  among 
which  are  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  funds 
authorized  for  the  capital  grant  program  and 
an  Increase  in  the  Federal  grant  ratio  to  a 
flat  80  percent  Federal  grant.  Both  of  these 
proposals,  I  note,  are  contained  In  Title  111 
of  H.R.  6288.  I  would  strongly  urge  your 
Committee  to  forego  any  legislative  action 
which  would  amend  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act. 

The  urban  Mass  Transportation  program 
was  Initiated  by  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  In  1964  and  the  Committee,  as 
early  as  1959,  was  considering  a  number  of 
urban  mass  transportation  proposals.  We 
have  spent  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
on  this  program  and  feel  that  as  the  authors 
of  our  urban  mass  transportation  program 
that  we  are  the  Committee  that  should  make 
any  proposed  changes  In  the  Act. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  In  the  Committee 
against  any  action  by  your  Committee  on 
Public  Works  which  would  infringe  upon  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  I  certainly  hope  we  may  be 
able  to  work  out  something  beneficial  for 
both  the  Committees  which  would  provide 
for  greatly  neeued  assistance  for  our  urban 
mass  transportation  systems  and  our  Federal 
aid  highway  program. 
Sincerely, 

Wright  Patman. 


BRADEMAS  URGES  OVERRIDE  OP 
PRESIDENT'S  VETO  OF  THE  RE- 
HABILITATION ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  27  President  Nixon  vetoed,  yet 
again,  the  Rehabilitation  Act. 

You  will  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  late 
last  October,  the  President  vetoed  a 
similar,  but  more  expensive,  bill  after 
Congress  had  gone  home,  and  we  did 
not,  therefore  have  an  opportunity  to 
override. 

Tomorrow  we  will  have  that  oppor- 
tunity. 

And  I  want,  today,  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  seize  it  with  both  hands.  For 
the  President  has  attempted  in  his  ill- 
informed  and  misguided  veto  message, 
and  on  national  television,  to  paint  a 
picture  of  an  irresponsible  Congress  fur- 
ther hurting  200  million  Americans  suf- 
fering under  phase  in  and  the  ravages  of 
inflation. 

And  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  the  situa- 
tion at  all. 

For  the  choice  we  face  is  not  between 
supporting  20  million  handicapped 
adults,  or  their  fellow  citizens. 

The  cruel  choice  the  President  has 
forced  on  us  is  between  supporting  20 
million  handicapped  people  or  accepting 
his  truly  astonishing  views  with  respect 
to  this  legislation. 

And  although  I  applaud  the  advances 
made  in  services  to  the  handicapped  in 
the  last  4  years,  my  vote  must  be  for  the 
handicapped. 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  therefore,  to  con- 
sider the  heartrending  human  needs  to 
which  the  legislation  addresses  itself. 

I  ask  them  to  remember  the  careful 
study  given  this  measure  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

I  ask  them  to  recall  that  we  have  al- 
ready met  the  President  more  than  half- 
way since  he  vetoed  similar  legislation 
last  October. 

I  ask  them,  finally,  to  put  aside  polit- 
ical loyalties  and  to  continue  the  imprec- 
edented  bipartisan  support  rehabilita- 
tion legislation  has  always  enjoyed. 

And  let  me  stress,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
although  my  remarks  are  pointed,  they 
are  not  those  of  a  partisan. 

For  as  Dr.  Edward  Newman,  former 
Commissioner  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration,  told  my  sub- 
committee during  our  extensive  hearings 
or.  this  measure : 

Clearly  disability  Is  not  a  partisan  Issue 
ncr  should  any  response  to  it  be  partisan. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  overwhelming 
bipartisan  support  this  legislation  en- 
joyed in  both  the  92d  Congre.'^s  and, 
again,  in  the  93d.  indicates  that  con- 
gre.":sional  response  to  the  handicapped 
has  never  been  partisan. 

But  before  I  speak  of  the  surprising 
message  that  accompanied  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  this  landmark  legislation, 
let  me  say  a  word  to  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  may,  I  am  told,  be  consider- 
ing supporting  an  alternative  to  the 
Rehabilitation  Act. 
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For  I  want  to  warn  my 
such  a  decision  on  their  part 
a  disastrous  effect  on  the 
vocational  rehabilitation 
could.   Indeed,  seriously  j 
entire  program. 

For  I  would  remind  them 
bill  must  be  referred  to  comm: 
we  may  begin,  once  again, 
process. 

And  I  would  remind  them 
took  Congress  3  full  month; 
reduce  the  authorizations 
the  measure   originally 
level  at  which  we  find  them 

And  finally  I  should  tell  my 
Mr.  Spea.ker.  that  since  the 
legislation  for  vocational 
expired  last  June   30,   therf 
some  serious  legal  question 
propriety  of  continuing  to 
eral  moneys  on  this  program 

So  sustaining  the  President 
Speaker,  in  the  hope  of 
stltute  bill,  might,  I  here 
ously  jeapordize  the  entire 
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ASTONISHING    VETO    ME 

So  let  me  now,  Mr.  Speaker 
truly  astonishing  message 
panied  the  President's  veto 
habilitation  Act. 

And  let  me  repeat  that 
President  to  task  with  regard 
sage  not  for  any  partisan 
only  in  order  to  set  the  recotd 
with  respect  to  this  legislation 

For  the  veto  message  leads 
der  if  the  President's  assistants 
time,  in  the  midst  of  their  o{her 
ties,  to  rend  the  legislation 
Capitol  Hill  send  to  the  Whit^ 

Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
too  much  to  say  that  the  President 
been    ill -served    by    the 
drafted  the  false  and  misinfcirmed 
sage  that  accompanied  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 


CONCSESSIONAIi    SPENDING 

I  would  cite  first,  in  this 
President's  surprising  asserticjn 
measure  is  part  of — 

A    Congressional    spending 
would  be  a  massive  assault  upon 
books  of  millions  of  men  and 
country. 


Surely,    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
does  not  expect  those  of  us,  or 
of  the  aisle,  who  have  cut 
from  his  budget  requests  ovei 
years,  to  take  such  an 
ously? 

And  surely,  too,  since  this 
thorizing,  and  not  an  apropr 
such  a  statement  can  only  be 
ized  as  incorrect  and  deceptive 

The  President  then  goes  on 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Rehabilitation 
would  contribute  to  the  "uri 
choice  of  either  raising  taxes 
tially — or  inviting  a  hefty  bo^st 
sumer  prices  and  interest  rate 

The  President  goes  on  to  say 

The     American     people     have 
shown  that  they  want  to  hold  a 
both  prices  and  taxes.  I  stand 
them. 


So,  too,  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I. 
That  is  why  the  Rehabili 
contained  a  change  virtually 
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precedent  in  legislation  which  has  come 

friends  that     before  this  body. 

could  have        I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  following  fact: 

50 -year-old     the  authorized  spending  provided  in  this 

And  it     measure  for  fiscal  year  1973,  $913  million, 

eojyardize  the     is  lower  than  the  authorizations  for  1971 

and  1972  provided  in  legislation  Presi- 

that  a  new     dent  Nixon,  himself,  signed  into  law  on 

ttee  so  that     December  3. 1970. 

(he  hearing         Consider  that  fact:  We  are  suggesting 
a  budget  ceiling  for  1973  that  is  fully  $97 
ilso,  that  it     million  below  what  the  President  himself 
merely  to     approved  for  both  1971  and  1972. 
c<)ntained  in        is  the  President,  then,  really  serious 
to  the     when  he  upbraids  us  as — and  I  quote — 
today.  "big  spenders"  engaged  in  a  "congres- 

coUeagues,     sional  spending  spree"? 
luthorizing  congressional  crtielty 

But  the  President's  adviser,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, has  not  been  content  with  the  mis- 
chief raised  so  far.  For  later  in  the  veto 
message,  the  President  still  again  returns 
to  the  theme  of  congressional  irresponsi- 
bility. 

Says  President  Nixon : 

By  promising  increased  Federal  spending 
for  this  program  in  such  a  large  amount,  S. 
7  would  cruelly  raise  the  hopes  of  the  handi- 
capped In  a  way  that  we  could  never  respon- 
sibly hope  to  fulfill. 

I  would  note  first,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  is  the  first,  and  in  fact,  the  only  ref- 
erence to  handicapped  people  in  the  en- 
tire veto  message. 

Indeed,  as  I  read  the  message  for  the 
first  time,  I  had  cause  to  wonder  if  the 
President's  assistants  realized  that  this 
bill  was,  not  merely  another  Federal 
training  program,  but  a  longstanding 
and  successful  effort  to  help  the  disabled 
of  our  land. 

But  I  should  just  stress  again,  that 
this  bill  promises  less  money  for  fiscal 
year  1973  than  was  authorized  for  either 
1971  or  1972  in  legislation  signed  by 
President  Nixon,  himself,  just  2  years 
ago. 

Surely,  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  no  respon- 
sible critic  could  seriously  accuse  us  of 
"cruelly  raising  the  hopes  of  the  handi- 
capped"? 

I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  none  of  the  disabled  peo- 
ple, or  the  national  organizations  repre- 
senting them,  writing  to  me  with  refer- 
ence to  the  veto  of  this  measiu-e,  has 
accused  me  of  "cruelty.' 

Indeed,  judging  from  their  letters,  the 
only  cruelty  associated  with  this  measure 
has  been  the  manner  in  which  the  White 
House  responded  to  this  measure. 

But  I  should  also  note,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Rehabilitation  Act  provides  only 
$156  million  more  for  fiscal  year  1974 
than  the  legisLition  we  are  trying  to  ex- 
tend authorized  for  both  1971  and  1972. 

Certainly  such  a  modest  increment 
over  2  years  cannot  justifiably  be  termed 
a  "congre^ional  spending  spree"? 

I  wondep  indeed,  why  the  President 
did  not  sign  this  measure,  amidst  great 
pomp  and  circumstance,  and  claim  a 
victory  for  his  philosophy  of  self-suffi- 
ciency. 

And  he  could,  as  well,  have  applauded 
congressional  fiscal  responsibility  in  pre- 
senting him  with  such  a  modest  bill  after 
ation  Act  his  veto  of  similar  legislation  last  Octo- 
wlthout    ber. 
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DIVKRTKO    PURPOSE 

Let  me  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  tiu^  to 
what  might  appear,  at  first  blush,  to  be 
sensible  objections  on  the  part  of  the 
President. 

He  claims,  first,  that  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  would  divert  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation program  from  its  original 
purposes  by  requiring  that  it  provide  new 
medical  services. 

The  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  wrong. 

For  we  provide  for  no  services  not  cur- 
rently available  under  vocational  reha- 
bilitation. 

What  we  are  doing  is  making  more  ex- 
plicit a  commitment,  in  existing  law,  to 
persons  with  severe  handicaps. 

And  my  colleagues  should  know,  as 
well,  that  the  administration  Itself  en- 
dorsed that  commitment  during  hearings, 
and  during  the  House-Senate  conference 
on  this  measure. 

During  the  conference,  for  example, 
the  administration's  official  position  was, 
and  I  quote  from  their  own  memo- 
randiun: 

Keep  the  vocational  orientation  of  present 
law  in  Title  I.  However,  authorize  as  In  .  .  the 
House  bill,  a  separate  program  for  nonvoca- 
tional  services  to  the  severely  disabled. 

That  Is  precisely  what  we  have  done. 

And  I  am,  frankly,  perplexed  that  the 
same  administration  today  returns  to 
castigate  us  for  agreeing  with  their  ad- 
vice. 

SERIOUS    KIDNEY    DISEASE 

But  the  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  goes 
on  to  compound  that  error  by  citing  with 
regard  to  "new  medical  services": 

A  new  program  for  end-stage  kidney  dis- 
ease— a  worthy  concern  in  Itself,  but  one  that 
can  be  approached  more  effectively  within 
the  Medicare  program,  as  existing  legislation 
already  provides. 

The  President  is  again  mistaken. 

First,  this  is  not  a  "new  program"  as 
he  apparently  believes. 

For  41  state  rehabilitation  agencies, 
last  year,  provided  services  to  handi- 
capped individuals  suffering  from  serious 
kidney  disease. 

And,  second,  the  valuable  provisions  of 
the  medicare  program  are  complement- 
ed, in  a  most  practical  manner,  by  the 
Rehabilitation  Act. 

I  would  cite  particularly  in  this  regard 
the  fact  that  kidney  coverage  under 
medicare  does  not  become  available  until 
3  months  after  need  Is  established. 
During  that  time,  the  rehabilitation 
agency  can  assist  the  handicapped  in- 
dividual. 

And  I  should  also  add  that  many  in- 
dividuals, young  and  old,  are  ineligible 
for  medicare  benefits. 

Possibly  the  President's  White  House 
staff  does  not  talk  with  his  administra- 
tors in  the  departments,  but  for  what- 
ever reason,  the  President  has  been  se- 
riously misled  with  reference  to  what  he 
calls  "new  services." 

For  we  have  not,  as  I  hope  I  have  dem- 
onstrated, provided  for  new  kidney 
disease  services. 

What  we  have  done  is  react  to  testi- 
mony before  my  own  subcommittee  to 
the  effect  that  adequate  services  for  in- 
dividuals suffering  from  serious  kidney 
disease  would  not  be  possible  without 
special  emphasis. 
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We  have,  therefore,  attempted  to  pro- 
vide that  emphasis  by  highlighting  con- 
gressional concern  for  the  program — 
which  is  of  enormous  value  with  refer- 
ence to  enabling  these  individuals  to  re- 
turn to  work — and  providing  a  modest 
authorization  for  it. 

So  I  trust,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  col- 
leagues will  begin  to  imderstand  the  be- 
wilderment with  which  I  received  the 
President's  veto  message.  For  he  clearly 
was  speaking  of  a  bill  other  than  the  one 
passed  with  such  overwhelming  biparti- 
san support  In  the  92d,  and  now  again, 
in  the  93d  Congress. 

CATECOBICAL    PROGRAMS 

Let  me  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  turn  to  the 
third  objection  expressed  in  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  message: 

S.  7  would  create  a  hodge-podge  of  seven 
new  categorical  grant  programs,  many  of 
which  would  overlap  and  duplicate  existing 
services.  Coordination  of  services  would  be- 
come considerably  more  difficult  and  would 
place  the  Federal  Government  back  on  the 
path  of  wasteful,  overlapping  program  dis- 
asters. 

This  statement  of  opinion,  disguised 
as  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  simply  perplexes 
me.  I  certainly  would  not  want  to  make 
the  delivery  of  rehabilitation  services  a 
more  difficult  task. 

Nor,  I  am  sure,  do  any  of  the  318  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  supported  this  bill 
on  March  8,  advocate  wasteful  overlap- 
ping programs. 

So  let  us  look  at  what  the  bill  does 
rather  than  what  an  unknown  Presiden- 
tial adviser  says  it  does. 

I  assume,  first,  that  the  President  in- 
cludes in  the  list  of  "seven  new  categori- 
cal grant  programs,"  the  title  II  services 
for  the  severely  disabled  and  the  pro- 
gram for  persons  suffering  from  end- 
stage  kidney  disease. 

And  I  believe  I  have  already  addressed 
these  issues  in  adequate  detail,  indicat- 
ing, with  reference  to  the  former,  that 
we  merely  agreed  with  an  administration 
suggestion,  and  with  reference  to  the  lat- 
ter, that  we  have  done  nothing  more 
than  underline  congressional  intent  with 
regard  to  renal  disease  services  now 
available  through  State  rehabilitation 
agencies. 

And  although  the  President  does  not 
specify  which  new  programs  he  finds  ob- 
jectionable, I  assume  he  must  be  refer- 
ring to  the  provisions  in  this  legislation 
relating  to  the  spinal  cord  injured,  mort- 
gage insurance,  and  interest  grants,  for 
rehabilitation  facilities,  and  programs  for 
the  deaf  and  the  elderly  blind. 

So  let  me  say  just  a  word  about  each 
of  these. 

SPINAL   CORD    INJURED 

With  regard  to  the  spinal  cord  injured, 
Mr.  Speaker,  again  we  are  speaking  not 
of  a  new  program,  but  of  the  strengthen- 
ing of  existing  services  in  this  area. 

And  we  are  speaking,  as  well,  of  a 
program  which  had  the  endorsement  of 
the  adminLstration  throughout  the  de- 
velopment of  this  measure. 

With  reference  to  my  first  point,  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  colleagues  should  know  that 
the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administra- 
tion reports  that  it  is  spending  over  $3 
million  to  support  eight  centers  for  the 
spinal  cord  injured. 

But,   as   Mr.    E.   B.   Whitten   of   the 


National  Rehabilitation  Association, 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  memorandum  to 
the  President: 

Tlie  situation  in  the  area  of  comprehensive 
rehabilitation  services  to  spinal  cord  in- 
jured Individuals  Is  appalling.  Although  we 
have  a  few  good  programs,  enough  to  serve 
as  demonstrations,  less  than  20%  of  the 
spinal  cord  Injured  Individuals  are  receiving 
the  kind  of  services  we  know  how  to  provide. 
A  special  push  \s  going  to  be  required  to  make 
a  significant  breakthrough. 

So  we  accepted  this  line  of  reasoning, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

And  in  doing  so,  I  am  pleased  to  tell 
my  colleagues,  we  were  also  following  the 
advice  of  former  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Elliot  Richard- 
son. 

Said  Secretary  Richardson  to  my  sub- 
committee : 

We  would  certainly  support  in  principle 
the  proposition  that  there  should  be  greater 
emphasis  In  those  areas  and  with  respect 
particularly  to  the  spinal  cord  Injuries.  So 
we  would  propose  In  our  own  bill  to  give 
this  specific  recognition. 

And  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
amendment  to  this  legislation,  offered 
on  the  fioor  by  my  good  friend  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Landgrebe)  specifically  en- 
dorsed services  for  spinal  cord  injured 
individuals. 

So  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that 
this  is  yet  a  third  program  objected  to 
by  the  President  that  his  own  adminis- 
tration supported  as  we  developed  this 
bill. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  yet  to 
come  across  one  objection  that  stands  up 
under  examination. 

OTHER    PROGRAMS 

But  there  are  still  four  other  provi- 
sions in  this — and  I  quote  the  President, 
"hodgepodge  of  seven  new  programs" 
that  we  have  not  yet  addressed. 

And  although  the  President  is  unable 
to  identify  them,  I  believe  we  can  safely 
guess  that  they  include  the  provisions 
relating  to  interest  grants  and  mortgage 
Insurance  for  rehabilitation  facilities,  as 
well  as  two  programs  to  serve  the  special 
needs  of  deaf  individuals  and  the  elderly 
blind. 

And  I  believe,  Mr,  Speaker,  that  we 
can  safely  ignore  the  President's  objec- 
tions to  interest  grants  and  mortgage 
insurance  for  rehabilitation  facilities. 

For  surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President 
must  realize  that  these  programs  will 
provide  vastly  less  expensive  alternatives 
for  much  needed  facilities  construction, 
than  the  outright  construction  grants 
av£ulable  under  existing  law. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  expect 
that  a  President  busy,  as  is  President 
Nixon,  advocating  greater  local.  State, 
and  private  initiative,  would  have  con- 
gratulated us  for  including  such  provi- 
sions in  this  legislation. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  expected  too 
much. 

For  his  inconsistency  with  respect  to 
these  provisions  matches  his  adminis- 
tration's change  of  heart  with  respect  to 
the  severely  disabled,  and  those  suffering 
from  serious  kidney  disease  and  spinal 
cord  injury. 

DEAP  INDIVIDUALS  AND  THE  ELDFRLY    BLIND 

So  we  are  left  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
but  two  programs  to  explain  to  the 
President  and  his  staff. 


Yet  again,  you  will  be  surprised  to 
learn,  the  program  to  provide  services  to 
deaf  individuals,  who  have  not  reached 
their  maximum  vocational  potential,  is  an 
administration  suggestion. 

For,  I  should  tell  the  President,  in  1971 
his  administration  came  to  Congress  and 
requested  special  grant-making  author- 
ity for  the  "low  achieving  deaf." 

And,  once  again,  to  my  astonishment, 
the  President  becomes  upset  because 
we  have  taken  him  at  his  word. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  here  con- 
fess that,  search  as  I  can,  I  find  no  rec- 
ord of  administration  support  for  the 
provisions  in  the  Rehabilitation  Act  pro- 
viding vocational  rehabilitation  services 
to  older  blind  individuals. 

And,  of  course,  I  searched  for  Just 
such  a  record  of  support,  for  It  would 
have  completed  the  tragic  and  ironic 
litany  of  this  administration's  inconsist- 
encies with  regard  to  the  handicapped. 

But  surely  President  Nixon  does  not 
expect  us  to  support  him  in  his  rejec- 
tion of  this  important  measure,  because 
of  a  modest  program  providing  $50  mil- 
lion over  3  years  for  blind  people  over 
the  age  of  55? 

The  expectation  that  Congress  will 
agree  to  torpedo  this  major  legislation, 
over  such  a  minor  disagreement,  simply 
flies  in  the  face  of  commonserxse. 

And  it  contradicts,  as  well,  the  equal 
status  accorded  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  in  the  Constitution  drafted 
nearly  200  years  ago. 

For  siirely,  Mr.  Speaker,  even  a  Presi- 
dent would  accept  the  congressional  pre- 
rogative of  adding  a  modest  program  to 
help  older  blind  people,  even  though  he, 
himself,  had  not  requested  it. 

RIGID    STBUCTURES 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  next,  ap- 
parently substantive  objection  is — and  I 
quote: 

By  rigidly  cementing  into  law  the  organiza- 
tional structures  of  the  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices Administration  and  by  confusing  the 
lines  of  management  responsibility,  S.  7 
would  also  prevent  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  from  carrying  for- 
ward his  efforts  to  manage  vocational  reha- 
bilitation services  more  effectively. 

The  President  and  Congress  will  have, 
I  think,  to  agree  to  disagree  on  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act,  which  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Ad- 
mini5tration. 

But  the  President  is,  in  my  estimation, 
mistaken  in  his  view  of  this  situation. 

For  the  testimony  before  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  indicated  the  need 
for  a  statutory  base  for  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Services  Administration  if  it  is  to  be 
Bble  to  effectively  carry  out  its  work  for 
the  handicapped. 

And  the  testimony  indicated  the  need 
for  such  provisions,  too,  if  Congress  is 
to  be  able  to  hold  one  official  directly 
accoimtable  for  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram. 

RELATED   PROBLEMS 

And  let  me  here  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  problem  is  not  unique  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

For  when  Congress  in  1965  created  the 
Administration  on  Aging,  we  made  clear 
our  intent  that  it  serve  as  a  focal  point 
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for  the  20  million  Americans  iged  65  and 
over. 

Yet  in  1967,  when  the  Soc  al  and  Re- 
habilitation Service  Agency  v  as  created, 
we  found  AOA  submerged  peeper  and 
deeper  within  the  bureaucracjr. 

And  I  was  equally  critical,  ajt  that  time, 
of  this  move — which  was,  mj(  colleagues 
will  note,  under  a  Democratic  adminis- 
tration. 

So  we  are  not,  with  regard  t )  this  Pres- 
idential objection,  encoimterlng  any 
striking  new  phenomenon.      ' 

We  are,  rather,  witnessing  ()nce  again, 
the  different  institutional  vfewpoints — 
between  the  legislative  and  executive — 
with  respect  to  organlzationsJ  priorities. 
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succinctly 


Mr.    Whltten,    yet    again,    ^ 

states  the  arguments  In  favor  of  our 
case.  And,  I  should  tell  my  colleagues, 
Mr.  Whitten  is  not  entirely  convinced 
of  the  wisdom  of  our  move — s  >  his  testi- 
mony is.  In  no  way,  self -servlni ',. 

Said  Mr.  Whitten: 

It  Is  by  no  means  Just  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  Congress  to  spite  the  Adn>lnlstratlon. 
Under  the  administration  of  SRS,  respon- 
slbUlty  for  administration  of  vocational 
rehabUltatlon  programs  has  beenjdlvlded  be- 
tween SRS  and  RSA  at  both  national  and 
regional  levels.  There  has  never  ^en  a  clear 
expression  of  policy  on  the  point  as  to 
whether  SRS  Is  to  be  an  agency  uT coordinate 
the  programs  of  the  various  Biireaus,  or 
whether  It  to  to  be  an  agency  Ito  actually 
operate  these  programs.  While  taUt,  generally, 
has  Indicated  that  SRS  to  a  coordinator  and 
service  agency  to  the  bureaus,  actually,  per- 
sonnel has  been  drained  off  the  [bureaus  to 
SRS,  and  more  and  more  admlnlsitratlve  and 
policy  dectolons  that  previously  j  have  been 
made  by  the  bureaus  are  now  made  by  SRS. 
Thto.  in  Itself,  would  not  have  beSi  so  objec- 
tionable, but  funds  appropriated  flor  research 
and  training  under  the  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Act  have  been  throwh  Into  an 
SRS  pool  and  expended,  often,  on  programs 
having  only  peripheral,  If  any,  va  lues  to  the 
rehabilitation  programs.  .  .  .  The  confusion 
that  has  prevailed  at  both  natloial  and  re- 
gional leveto  has  been  detrlmenlal  to  pro- 
grams for  handicapped  individuals . 

And  I  would  just  finally  stress  Mr. 
WnrrxEN's  argument,  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
respect  to  the  confusion  arisini  from  the 
current  situation  at  SRS. 

For  the  President  is  mistaken  In 
charging  that  we  are  confusing  the  lines 
of  authority  within  the  Depai-tment  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Indeed, 
by  providing  a  legal  basis  for  t|ie  agency 
charged  with  administering  iprograms 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  handicapped 
Americans,  we,  for  the  first  ti4e,  clarify 
that  agency's  responsibility. 

LAXDCREBE    AMENDMENT 

Let  me  now  conclude  my  revi  ;w  of  this 
unsupportable  veto  message  by  saying 
just  a  word  about  the  amendm  ;nt  offer- 
ed by  my  good  friend  from  Ind  ana  (Mr. 
Landgrebe)  which  the  President  com- 
mends to  ys. 

For  I  am  sure  that  the  Pres  dent  has 
not  seriously  examined  the  alternative 
which  he  praises. 

That  amendment,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
adopted,  would  mean  that  48  of  the  54 
States  and  territories  would  Idse  funds 
proposed  in  the  Presidents  Qwn  1974 
budget. 

Again  the  President  abandon^  his  pre 
vlous  commitments. 


Indeed,  I  should  point  out  that  the 
amendment  would  cost  the  President's 
own  home  State,  California,  over  |45,000, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  Maine — hardly 
a  major  population  center,  would  stand 
to  gain  over  $421,000. 

Surely  the  President  does  not  really 
expect  us  to  take  this  preposterous  pro- 
posal seriously? 

He  is,  again,  obviously  nnfamiUflr  with 
the  legislation  about  which  he  speaks, 
with  such  great  confidence,  before  the 
American  public. 

So  let  me,  then.  Mr.  Speaker,  simi- 
marize  what  I  have  been  trying  to  say 
today. 

I  have  told  my  colleagues  that  the  fis- 
cal and  budgetary  criticisms  of  this 
measure  do  not  stand  up  under  scrutiny. 

I  have  told  them  of  our  reasons  for 
seeking  to  make  sure  that  the  Rehabili- 
tation Services  Administration  has  the 
authority  to  carry  out  the  responsibili- 
ties assigned  to  it. 

And  I  have  told  them  that  the  new 
categorical  programs  the  President  op- 
poses are  either  the  creations  of  his  own 
administration  or  the  strengthening  of 
existing  programs. 

CONTINTJED    StJPPOBT    FOR    REHABIUTATION 

Now  let  me  tell  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  the  overwhelming  reasons 
undergirding  our  case  that  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  should  be  rejected. 

Consider  that  this  bill  continues  one  of 
the  most  successful  Federal -State  pro- 
grams in  the  history  of  our  great  land. 

Consider  that  it  makes  good  on  the 
commitments  made  in  prior  legislation 
to  those  individuals  suffering  from  the 
most  severe  handicaps. 

Consider  that  It  authorizes  a  modest 
increase  in  fimds.  If,  in  the  judgment  of 
Congress  through  the  appropriations 
process,  those  fimds  are  available. 

Consider  that  in  fiscal  year  1972.  the 
earnings  of  12,221  rehabUltated  Indi- 
viduals climbed  to  over  $41  million  after 
they  received  rehabilitation  services, 
compared  to  the  $3.6  million  they  earned 
aimually  before  rehabilitation. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  ponder  this  tragic  fact:  The  number 
of  handicapped  people  in  our  land  is  not, 
as  we  would  all  hope,  declining,  but  it  Is 
Increasing. 

Indeed,  current  estimates  are  that  be- 
tween 7  and  10  million  people  in  need  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  are  not 
now  receiving  them,  and  that  over 
500,000  will  join  that  niunber  each  year. 

Yet  the  President  asks  us  to  sustain 
him  in  his  rejection  of  the  historic  legis- 
lation, carefully  drafted  over  a  2-year 
period,  that  makes  a  modest  attempt  to 
begin  to  address  this  situation. 

He  asks  us,  indeed,  to  ignore  the  yarn- 
ing gap  between  our  accomplishments 
and  our  aspirations  with  respect  to  dis- 
abled Americans. 

And  I  say  this  not  for  any  partisan 
purpose. 

For  I  know  the  President  supported 
rehabilitation  legislation  during  his 
tenure  in  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and 
while  he  served  as  Vice  President. 

And  he  supported  It  as  President,  as 
well,  imtil  he  was  presented  with  the 
Rehabilitation  Act. 
And  I  applaud  the  President  for  that 
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support,  Just  as  I  applaud  the  Increase 
In  the  numbers  of  handicapped  pec^ie 
served  since  he  took  ofllce. 

I  point  out  what  the  President  is  ask- 
ing us  to  do  because  he  has  attempted 
I  here  repeat,  to  paint  a  picture  of  an 
irresponsible  Congress  damaging  200 
million  Americans  ravaged  by  inflation 
And  the  issue.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  noted 
at  the  outset  of  my  remarks,  is  really 
whether  we  will  today  make  good  on  our 
promises  to  handicapped  Americans,  or 
whether  we  will  support  the  President  in 
his  mistaken  views  of  this  bill. 

And  I  hope  I  have  made  my  own  posi- 
tion clear  with  respect  to  that  choice. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  Join  with  me  to 
override  the  President's  veto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  my  colleagues 
may  understand  the  dismay  with  which 
I  viewed  the  President's  veto  message 
I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  sev^ 
eral  statements  from  the  administration 
during  the  time  in  which  we  drafted  this 
measure. 

These  materials  include:  Statements 
by  former  Secretary  Elliot  Richardson 
and  other  administration  officials  with 
regard  to  the  Rehabilitation  Act;  and 
official  administration  recommendations 
with  regard  to  severely  disabled  during 
the  House-Senate  Conference  on  the 
Rehabilitation  Act,  October  192. 

Following  those  statements,  Mr 
Speaker,  I  also  insert  an  analysis  and 
several  tables,  showing  the  impact  of 
H.R.  6323.  introduced  by  my  good  friends 
from  Michigan  and  Dlinois,  Mr.  Esch 
and  Mr.  Erlenborn.  That  analysis  was 
developed  by  the  National  RehabUitation 
Association  on  behalf  of  the  30  national 
organizations  urging  Congress  to  override 
the  President's  veto. 

I  include,  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  asso- 
ciation's analysis  of  the  myths  of  the 
President's  veto  In  light  of  the  reality  of 
the  measure  approved  by  Congress: 
Depahtment  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  DC,  February  22,  1972 
Hon.  John  Brademas, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Brademas:  I  want  to  express  my 
gratitude  for  the  cooperation  shown  by  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  in  work- 
ing with  the  Administration  on  legislation 
to  renew  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act. 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  some  of  the  Ad- 
mlntotratlon's  proposals  to  Improve  the  Act 
have  been  Incorporated  In  the  Subcommittee 
bill  reported  to  the  full  Committee. 

There  are  some  provisions  In  the  bill  which 
I  feel  are  unnecessary  and  some  sound  Ad- 
ministration Initiatives  have  not  been  In- 
corporated In  the  bill.  Nevertheless,  I  want 
to  commend  the  Subcommittee  for  Its  work 
with  us  toward  our  shared  o^ectlve:  Im- 
proving the  capacity  of  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation program  to  ser\-e  the  handi- 
capped. 

With  kind  regard. 
Sincerely, 

Eluot  L.  Richardson, 

Secretary. 


Rehabilitation  Services 

Administration, 
Washington,  D.O.,  April  11, 1972. 

Hon.  JOKN  BPArEMAS, 

US.  House  of  R  'nresentatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Br\dema3:  As  we  turn  toward  the 
Senate  considerations  of  HJl.  8396,  the  1972 
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Amendments   to   the   Rehabilitation   Act,   I     new  bill  at  this  late  date  cannot  be  used  to  have  been  better  adminUtered  as  a  result, 

would  be  remiss  If  I  did  not  extend  my  per-     avoid   responslblUty  for   what  may  happen  8  7  establishes  a  RehabUltatlon  Services  Ad- 

sonal  thanks  for  your  leadership  and  deep     if  the  veto  Is  sustained.  Thto  seems  to  be  ministration  In  HEW  under  the  direction  of  a 

concern  of  the  nation's  capacity  to  provide     what  some  members  have  In  mind,  since  they  Commissioner  who  will   have  responslbUlty 

rehabUltatlve  services  to  handicapped  peo-     have  been  speaking  of  HR  6323  as  a  sub-  for   admlntoterlng  approprate   titles  of  the 

P't;                     ,    ..     .,       ^                                 stltute  for  S  7.  act.  The  purpose  of  this  provtolon  Is  to  unify 

Your  personal  attention  has  led  to  an  ex-         vpith  respect  to  the  bill.  Itself,  much  of  It  the  admlntotratlon  of  vocational  rehabUlta- 

traordlnary  bl-parttoan  effort  to  make  more     I3  either  Identical  to  or  very  similar  to  S  7.  tlon  programs  In  one  admlntotratlon.  Cur- 

vtolble  and  expand  our  commitment  to  help-     The  appropriation  authority  Is  lowered  con-  rently,  responsibility  Is  divided  between  va- 

ing   disabled   people    achieve    independence     slderably,  which  Is  Its  principal  attraction,  rlous  levels  in  the  Department  with  result- 

and  self  support.                                                        ^e  suppose.  It  Is  significant,  however,  that  Ing  confusion.  Congress   has  taken  similar 

I  am   particularly   appreciative   that   you     the  new  blU  does  not  contain  the  new  pro-  steps  In  the  fields  of  education,  aging  and 

made  Jack  Duncan  available  to  work  with  us     gram  featxires  of  S  7.  It  does  not  contain  many  others.  It  to  absurd  to  Imply  that  effec- 

on  the  Act.  Hto  specific  knowledge  and  pro-      special  emphasto  on  demonstration  programs  tlve  management   Is  Impossible  under  this 

grammatlc  Insights  were  extremely  Impres-      to  serve  the  older  blind,  the  spinal  cord  In-  act. 

^'nn!^  ^,°n     mvTi°ni'^»^    o^^w^'   ^  ^''^'   ^^^   '^'^^    °'   "°*^    '^^^-   ^'^^   *^*  I88UE-TTNNECESSART     COMMHTEES     AND     COM- 

Once  again,  my  sincere  personal  thanks.          deaf.  It  substitutes  a  'study'  for  the  provl-  missions 

"°'^^^'          EDWARD  NEWMAN,  Sy SLS'lfd^ rotTn^^rhe^J^ft^ul;  ^^^,^  -— S  Tlu'i  ^:.T 

commissioner.         ^^rtant    Commtoslon    on    Housing    an^  Te^rLT  whlch%'he?'r  dlU^S.  ?n  Tt^ 

TransportaUon    for    the    Handicapped    and  broadcast  (WRC-Mar    29  >    Keith  Hii«f      a 

administration  statements  on  vocational     other  Important  features.  At  best.  It  cannot  Mvere^  hinm^oSd    emnlov^    at^auer 

REHABXLrrATXON                                  f,! 'f  ^^^t^^f  "  T"  ^^^  '^^^"^^  ^ ^^  ^^«-  ^^   emph^'^^e  dSt^even  impo!- 

Secretary  Richardson,  March  21,  1972,  hear-     Islatlon   while  much  more  needs  to  be  done.  slblUty,  of  handicapped  people  living  normal 

ings  before  the  Select  Subcommittee  on         Accordingly,  the  organizations  of  and  for  u^es  because  of  architectural  and  transpor- 

Educatlon  on  the  Older  Americans  Act         the  handicapped  who  are  urging  you  to  vote  tatlon  barriers.  One  of  the  Commissions  is 

We  look  forward  to  working  closely  with     *°  override  the  President's  veto  of  S  7  are  directed  to  the  solution  of  thto  problem.  The 

the  subcommittee  to  produce  the  best  pos-     ^''ii^^iL^^Pil^V"  ^^^J^^  ^^^^  cannot  sup-  president,  himself,  has  appointed  many  com- 

slble  bUl  to  achieve  our  shared  objective.            P°t  ni^  ^  ■  •                       ""         which  It  was  tntosions   to   study  and  make   recommenda- 

Certalnly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to      introduced.                tlons.  Those  In  S  7  are  appropriate  to  needs. 

JSTpe^rT^ion^that  you  ha^  ireS^i^S?^^^^^      Vocational     Rehabilitation     Act    Amend-  .,,.,  ^^.^^^^It  "*''''<, Tr«L  ,c   t^., 

and  particularly  to  congratulate  you  on  the         ^^'^^  "™  ^"^  Pees^ent's  Veto  Issues  ,^?;*^^.^°*  ,^°'Sf^J^^**  ^J,  "^^^^^^ 

overwhelming  support  accorded  yesterday  for         -^^  Answers  latlon  directed  toward  helping  severely  dto- 

therehabllltltlon  legislation.      ^             ^            (Based  on  White  House  Releases  of  March  ^^  ^l r.  '  ,1^^.*^.**^'^  fn^^'^'^M  ^T^°^" 

°_ 27  1973)  e.a\e — the   extension    of    the    vocational    re- 

<-H>..T^'r..     A^— r»r,-..~.-..„„   T, T^                                                    '  habllltatlon   program,   a   model   of  effective 

^r^  ^^^^^^^  POSITION    DURING                   ISSUE-FISCAL  niREsPoNsiBn.iTY  State-federal  relationships,  the  most  cost  ef- 

^^TT^.xTo^  aX^^^J^™     fo^o     «7    J          ^'^  ^^^  <=^e,  rhetoric  Is  a  substitute  for  fectlve  program  In  the  human  6er%'lce  area. 

Rr^V^ri^^  ^^"c^^^^TiAll    JJl           substance.  The  bill  authori2es  expenditures  300,000     persons     were     made     employable 

REFERENCE  TO  THE  SEVERELY  HANDICAPPED          f^^  varlous  progTams.  It  docs  not  appropriate  through  this  program  In  1972.  Hundreds  of 

We  agree  that  the  basic  program  should     any    money   for    anything.    The    approprla-  thousands  of  others  are  watching  with  In- 

be  reformed  so  as  to  assure  that  those  whose     tlon  bUl  will  come  later  and  may  or  may  terest  and  concern  as  this  program  for  their 

handicaps   are   most   limiting    In   terms   of     not  recommend  the  full  amounts  authorized,  benefit  Is  being  used  by  the  President  for  a 

ability  to  become  gainfully  employed  should  The   amount  of  the   authorizations   to   ex-  confrontation     with     Congress     over     fiscal 

be  served  by  thto  program  before  those  with  aggerated.  Accepting  the  President's  figures,  policy.  Let's  vote  to  override  the  veto  with 

lesser  handicaps.  .  .  .  authority   In   the   bill  to  $1.3   bUllon   more  a  sizeable  margin. 

Keep   the   vocational   goal   orientation   of  than  In  hto  substitute  blU  over  a  three-year  

present  law  In  Title  I.  However,  authorize  as  period.  Congress  will  be  fiscally  responsible.  Some    Financial    Aspects    of    the    House 

In  Title  in  of  the  House  bill,  a  separate  pro-  The  argument  Is  over  how  the  money  will  Landgrebe    (Administration)     Substttute 

gram    for    non-vocational    services    to    the  be  spent,  not  over  how  much.  RehablUta-  Versus  S.  7 

™fJ,w"?pl^i;,;.;.»^^  ^^^  talking  about  tlon  to  cost  effective  (16-1  ratio).  Let's  bury  the  vocational  rehabilitation  act  of  ,972 

SotmcEr    ••Administration     Recommenda-  c^lty  Acfare  earmaS  to^^^^^^  able  funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  and 
tlons  on  Major  Conference  Issues  Regarding  and  Social  Security  blnlfictorl^^lfe^ed^  ^^^^^'^  ^^  '^"^  ^^  *^^  President.  The  Land- 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  BlU."  vocational     reSltSfon  ^eencllf  und^  ^^^  substitute  does  not  take  Into  account 
HR  1               renaouitation     agencies     under  t^g  technical  requirements  necessary  for  re- 

ANALYSis  OF  HR.  6323                                                   DISTORTS  OBJECTrvEs  ^®*^  °^  appropriated  funds. 

The  thirty  organizations  of  and  for  the         „„  „^  ^,,.»  ^,                                          ^  ^  The  Landgrebe  substitute.  If  It  were  to  be 

handicapped    who    are    urging    Congress    to  oJ^t^It     k             "J  measure  ever  passed  by  enacted,  would  cause  all  except  two  low  ef- 

overrlde  the  Presidential  veto  of  S  7  have  S^"^„!!.^  i'^l  ^t        J^^  ^''*'  rehablllta-  fort  States  to  lose  money  when  the  aUocatlon 

issued  the  following  statement  relative  to  HR  ^°\^^^^!^lfJ^^^  »f  kJ,",*^^  emphasis  Is  of   the    Landgrebe   substitute    to   compared 

6323,  Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  Intro-  °^  ^^'^  vocational  rehaWlltatlon  services  to  with  S.  7  allocations  within  the  President's 

duced  by  Mr.  Esch  of  Michigan  and  Mr.  Er-  !  tv,    '^r^'^i"''^TT       T?®  ^™^"  earmarked  expenditure  ceUlng.  If  the  Landgrebe  sub- 

lenborn  of  Illinois.   (See  Congressional  Rec-  fu^horlty  In  Title  II,  optional  with  the  states,  stitute  were  used  to  allocate  moneys  already 

ord  of  March  29  H  2181  )  ,    to  encourage  them  to  accept  Indlvlduato  appropriated.  In  excess  of  823  million  would 

"HR   6323,  a  new  rehabilitation  bill,   was  n''Jl\  "TJTw    """f  r^t''!"^^.K°\^°^'^  T^''  "e  lost  by  25  high  effort  States.  The  States 

Introduced  on  March  29  by  Mr.  Esch  of  Mich-  "^1  „„„  Jtt'   ,!'  v,l„,^!^\>^"            beginning,  ^nd  territories  that  would  lose  money  and 

Igan  and  Mr.  Erlenborn  of  lUlnoto.  Printed  Jom^iete  lehabima^lon    4J  ^^ift»  S  ^^elr  approximate  amount  of  loss  expressed 

copies  Of  the  bill  were  not  available  until  aL" res  that  thlfnro^ai^JiZlno^^  ^  thousands  of  dollars  are  Usted  below. 

sth^kned^^orroler?ide'?he   PresTdenrl  wUrvoSt^nSl'^ i^ha^lZat'lon   n/ndT^to 

veto'of  t  7.°As  '^ rZ^tXe'lirnTCn  ""JZlZoT  ""^'^  *^^  "'"^  "^''^''^^  '''■  "'^**  °^  ^"^'^'^^       ^''^  ""°'"'"*'^> 

able  to  make  a  thorough  analysto  of  this  bill.  ''°'^°'P^°P'^-  Alabama $1,920 

However,  ve  r.re  sure  of  this.  issue — categorical  approach  Arkansas 1,158 

The  Introduction  of  a  new  bill  at  thto  time          Congress,    traditionally,    ha.s    chosen    the      Delaware 68 

will  contribute  to  confusing  the  Issue,  what-  categorical  approach  to  Inlttote  and  get  spe-      Dtotrict  of  Columbia 260 

ever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  bill  itself.  The  clal  emphasis  on  problems  of  certain  target      Georgia 2,052 

vote  on  Tuesday,  April  8,  will  be  to  sustain  groups.  Why  should  anyone  oppose  special      Hawaii 447 

the  veto  or  tD  override  the  veto.  No  other  efforts  to  facilitate  the  rehabilitation  of  the     Waho 238 

legislation  having  to  do  with  rehabilitation  older  blind,  the  spinal  cord  injured,  the  deaf,     Iowa 145 

will  be  voted  upon  on  that  day.  Any  new  bill  and  the  victims  of  renal  disease?  Anvhow,      Maryland   197 

must  be  referred  to  the  eppronrtate  commit-  these  are  special  pro.lect  programs  with  very     Minnesota 655 

tees,  hearings  must  be  conducted,   and   the  modest  authority  expiring  In  three  years.  Mississippi   927 

bin  reported  in  the  regular  way.  There  is  no         issue — prevents  effective  management         S^'^vJn'^''' T." o'^o? 

way  of  knowing  whether  the  committees  of         what  this  means  is  that  Conpres.  and  the     Oklahomf       * 772 

Congress  or  the  Administration  will  approve  President  view  effective  mana?em°nt  differ-      Oregon        —---  —  ---— ^^ 

the  new  bUl   In  fact,  it  contains  some  of  the  ently.    The   executive   never    wanrs    any   re-  Pennsylvania  --lll.I.IllIIIIllII""     2.287 

provisions  most  objectionable  to  the  Admin-  stralnts  on  admlntotratlon.  Fortunately.  Con-  South  C&ToHn&.'.'.y.'.lll~.""""'.'.l     1^603 

Istratlon.   Certainly,    the   introduction  of   a  gress  has  insisted  on  some  and  the  programs     South  Dakota '   68 
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state  or  Territory: 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont  

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wyoming   

Ouam    


Sotracc. — Department  of  Health, 
and  Welfare. 


Loss  in 

(Tjiousands) 

«3.  433 

168 

66 

1.743 

1,034 

21 

34 

Education 


Vlt 


The   attached   was  prepared  to 
State    allotments    under    provisions 
Landgrebe  amendments  to  the 
sumlng  an  appropriation  of  $590 
Section  2,  as  compared  to  the 
the  same  amount  under  the 
present  Act. 

Column  I  illustrates  the  Lan 
ment,  including: 

1)  Allotment  based  on  amount 
ated: 

2)  Re-allotment  of  unma tehee 
funds  according  to  State  estimates 
as  of  March  30,  1973:  and 

3)  However,  minimum  Is  shown 
Hon  not  14  of  1  percent  ($1,525,00( 
pact  Is  minor) 

Coliman    II — The    President's 
1974,  as  per  the  present  Act. 

Column     m — Differences, 
State  matches  what  they  now 
be  available. 


Illustrate 

of    the 

Act,  as- 

AllUon  for 

allotment  of 

provlal  ana  of  the 

dgre^  amend- 

approprl- 

Pederal 
available 

is  $1  mll- 
;  the  Im- 

btdget    for 


assui  ling 
estl  mate 


ESTIMATED  FEDERAL  GRANT  FOR  FISCAL 


rEAR  1973 


Fiscal  year- 


Stale 


1973 
Landgrebe 


197  1 
budgi  t    Difference 


U.S. 


toUI..  n  $589,000,000    "J589,0CO,Oai 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Aruona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado      

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Co- 
lumbia  

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idalio 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas. 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska. 

Nevada 

New 
Hampshire... 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

Nurth  Carolina  . 

North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma  .      . 

Oregon .  

Pennsylvania  .. 

Rhode  Island... 

South  C.irolina. 

South  Dakota  . . 

Tennessee 

Texas  . 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia  

Washington 

West  Virginia    . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands.. 


16,  293. 402 
1.000,000 
6.  209, 101 
9.328.013 

38,451,639 
6.623.805 
4.650.082 
1,183,202 

4,  565.  207 

21,878.287 

17.751.415 

1,969.432 

2. 910,  297 

21.177,508 

8, 407. 006 

8,  362, 142 

5, 100,  350 

13.056,602 

15.308,268 

3, 140, 830 

8,902,323 

11,913.058 

20, 880,  857 

11,064,644 

jn.  912.  372 

14,381,923 

2.  544.  246 

4,472.971 

1,000,000 

2. 298, 469 
14.191.910 

4, 198, 878 
31,684.999 
21.073.898 

2, 469. 140 
28.650.195 

9.785.140 

6.  230,  408 
32. 851. 9^ 

2. 365,  774 
12. 170,  828 

2,  550. 787 

15.  603.  359 
39.  374. 836 

4.  203.  312 
1.  557.  567 

15.788.712 
8.  261.  552 
7,915.488 

12.613,903 

1.105,999 

523.  675 

16.  708,  284 
381,974 


16,  312. 59 
1,000.00 
6,216,41 
9.  339.  00 

38. 4%.  94 
6.631.60 
4, 655,  55 
1, 184.  59 

4.  570.  58 
21.904.051 

17,  772.  32 
1,971,75 
2,913.72 

21,202,45 

8, 419,  081 

8,371,99 

5. 106.00 

13, 068, m 

15.  326.  301 

2,  719, 49 

8,912.80 

11.927.09 

20.905.45: 

11,077,671 

$11,926.40' 

14.  398. 86' 

2.543,31 

4,467,27! 

1,  000,  001 

2.301.171 
14. 208, 621 

4.  203.  8: 
31,722.32: 
21,098,72; 

2, 472.  C4I 
28.  433.  82( 

9,  796,  66f 

6.  237,  74j 
32,  890,  62? 

2.  368,  561 
12. 185,  15j 

2,  553.  792 

15.617,500 

39,421.219 

4,  208,  263 

1,  559.  402 

15.  807,  310 
8.  271.  283 
7.924.812 

12, 6.'8.  762 

1. 107.  302 

524. 291 

16.  727.955 
382,  424 


'  Does  not  include  $l,C0O,000  minimum  lor  evaii^tion  of  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  program. 

«  No  allotment  base  with  a  minimum  allotment  4  $1,000  000 
or  each  State. 

•Under  $600,000  authorization  figure  with  $1.0(3  000  mini- 
mum allotment  lor  each  State. 
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win 


-$19, 192 

"-7."  314 

-10,988 

-45,  302 

-7,802 

-5.477 

-1.395 

-5.  375 

-25,772 

-20,911 

-2,  320 

-3.428 

-24,946 

-12,074 

-9.850 

-5.650 

-11,398 

-18.032 

-1-421,  336 

-10,486 

-14,033 

-24.  596 

-13,034 

-$14,032 

-16.941 

-f932 

4-5,6% 


-2, 707 
-16,718 

-4.946 
-37,324 
-24, 824 

-2,909 

4-211,375 

-11.526 

-7,339 
-38.698 

-2,787 
-14,335 

-3,005 
-14,141 
-46.  383 

-4,951 

-1.835 
-18,598 

-9,731 

-9,  324 
-14,859 

-1,303 

-616 

-19,681 

-450 


SUMMARY  OF  PROVISIONS  OF  CON- 
GRESSIONAL OFFICE  OP  CON- 
SUMER PROTECTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Thornton)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday  of  last  week  I  introduced 
H.R.  6280.  a  bill  to  establish  a  Congres- 
sional Office  of  Consumer  Protection. 

This  bill  differs  from  Consumer  Pro- 
tection legislation  previously  introduced, 
by  establishing  the  office  as  an  arm  of 
the  Congress,  exercising  legislative  over- 
sight, rather  than  as  an  independent 
executive  agency  under  the  President. 
The  Consumer  Counsel  is  given  broad  au- 
thority to  seek  judicial  review  of  execu- 
tive agency  decisions  affecting  con- 
sumers. A  Congressional  Office  of 
Consumer  Protection  will  assure  an 
appropriate  check  and  balance  and  an 
effective  method  of  representing  and 
protecting  the  public  interest. 

The  office  is  authorized  to  develop  con- 
sumer education  and  counseling  pro- 
grams, to  conduct  investigations,  to 
cooperate  with  private  enterprise  in 
promotion  and  protection  of  the  in- 
terests of  consumers,  and  it  is  directed 
to  keep  Congress  fully  and  currently  in- 
formed of  all  its  activities  and  to  Insure 
that  interests  of  consumers  are  given 
consideration  by  Federal  agencies. 

The  Consumer  Counsel  is  given  au- 
thority to  take  part  in  any  proceeding 
before  a  Federal  court  or  Federal  agency 
affecting  consumers'  interests  and  to 
app3a!  agency  decisions  to  the  courts. 
The  Consumer  Counsel  does  not  have 
authority  to  issue  subpenas,  but  when 
acting  as  a  part  in  a  proceeding  before 
a  Federal  agency,  may  use  the  agency's 
subpena  powers. 

The  bill  provides  that  in  the  event  of 
a  judicial  appeal  from  agency  action,  the 
Consumer  Counsel  or  his  qualified  or 
designated  representative  will  represent 
the  Office  of  Consumer  Protection,  while 
the  Attorney  General  will  represent  the 
agency.  The  bill  contains  provisions  for 
resolving  complaints,  for  providing  con- 
sumer information  and  services,  and 
testing  and  research,  and  for  annual  re- 
ports and  recommendations  for  changes 
in  legislation.  A  more  detailed  abstract 
of  the  bill  follows: 

ABSTRACT 

A  declaration  that  vigorous  represen- 
tation and  protection  of  the  interests  of 
consumers  is  essential  to  the  fair  and 
efficient  functioning  of  a  free  market 
economy  is  contained  in  section  2. 

Section  3.  The  Office  of  Consumer  Pro- 
tection established  by  this  bill  fhall  be 
independent  of  the  President  and  of  the 
executive  departments  and  under  the 
control  and  direction  of  a  Consumer 
Counsel  who  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  15  years,  ineligible  to  succeed 
himself,  with  salaries  and  retirement 
benefits  established  by  this  bill,  and 
with  a  provision  that  the  Consumer 
Counsel — and  the  Assistant  Consumer 
Counsel — may  not  be  removed  except  by 
Congress,  for  inefficiency,  permanent  in- 
capacity, neglect  of  duty,  or  other  spe- 
cific causes.  No  employee  of  the  office — 
except  expert  consultants — may  accept 
other  employment. 


TTie  structure  of  the  office  provided  in 
this  sectiMi  is  similar  to  that  employed 
in  the  establishment  of  a  Comptroller 
General  in  the  General  Accoimting 
Office. 

SectiMi  4.  The  Consumer  Coimsel  Is 
granted  general  authority  to  employ, 
subject  to  civil  service  and  classification 
laws,  such  persons  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and 
to  establish  rules,  appoint  advisors,  enter 
into  contracts,  and  accept  services  of 
others. 

Under  subsection  (c)  Federal  agencies 
are  directed,  upon  request  by  the  Con- 
sumer Counsel,  to  cooperate  with  the  Of- 
fice of  Consumer  Protection  and  to  fur- 
nish information  and  statistics,  and  to 
allow  access  to  agency  information. 

The  Consumer  Counsel  is  required  to 
submit  an  annual  report  of  acts  taken, 
suggestions  for  legislation,  and  evalua- 
tion of  consumer  programs  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  in  January  of 
each  year. 

Section  5.  The  Office  of  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Is  charged  with  the  duty  of  pro- 
tecting and  promoting  the  Interests  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  as  con- 
sumers. The  office  shall  specifically  as- 
sure that  consumer  interests  are  consid- 
ered in  the  formulation  of  the  policies 
and  operation  of  programs  by  appropri- 
ate Federal  agencies,  shall  develop  edu- 
cation and  counseling  programs,  and 
conduct  investigations  concerning  con- 
sumer problems.  The  office  is  directed  to 
cooperate  with  and  assist  private  enter- 
prise in  the  promotion  and  protection  of 
the  interest  of  consimiers,  and  to  keep 
committees  of  Congress  informed  of  its 
activities. 

Section  6.  The  Consumer  Coimsel,  upon 
a  finding  that  a  matter  affecting  the 
interests  of  consumers  is  pending  before 
any  Federal  court  or  agency  and  that  the 
intervention  of  the  Office  of  Consumer 
Protection  is  required  to  adequately  pro- 
tect consimiers'  interests,  may  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right  participate  In  such  proceed- 
ing in  accordance  with  such  agency's 
generally  applicable  rules  of  practice  and 
may  obtain  a  review  of  agency  action  di- 
rectly In  any  U.S.  court  of  appeals. 

In  addition,  the  Consumer  Counsel, 
upon  a  determination  by  the  court  that 
an  agency  action  may  adversely  affect 
consiuners,  and  that  the  Interests  of  con- 
sumers are  not  otherwise  adequately  rep- 
resented, may  seek  Judicial  review  of 
agency  action  in  which  the  Consumer 
Counsel  did  not  participate.  The  Con- 
sumer Counsel  may  in  the  discretion  of 
tho  agency  or  com-t  participate  as  amicus 
curiae.  The  Consumer  Counsel  is  author- 
ized to  reque<;t  Federal  pgencies  to  initi- 
ate proceedin.a:s  required  in  the  consumer 
interest  and  to  obtain  judicial  review  of 
agency  action  or  inaction. 

Subsection  fe)  provides  for  use  by  the 
Consumer  Counsel  of  agency  powers  of 
subpena  and  production  of  evidence. 

Subsection  (f)  makes  clear  that  the 
CoiL-umer  Counsel,  or  his  designated  rep- 
resentative shall  represent  the  Office  of 
Consumer  Protection  in  the  courts  and 
that  the  Federal  agencies  will  be  repre- 
se.itcd  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  The  Consimier  Counsel 
may  designate  qualified  representatives 
for  such  duties. 
Subsection  fh)  makes  clear  that  the 
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Consumer  Counsel  is  not  authorized  to 
intervene  in  State  or  local  proceedings, 
but  subsection  (i)  specifically  authorizes 
communication  with  other  offices  and 
agencies,  whether  Federal,  State  or  local. 

Section  7.  Before  issuing  or  adopting 
any  rules,  regulations,  guidelines,  orders, 
standards  or  formal  policy  decisions  or 
before  taking  any  other  action  which 
may  substantially  affect  the  interest  of 
consumers  every  Federal  agency  shall 
notify  the  Office  of  Consumer  Protection 
and  take  such  action  with  due  considera- 
tion to  such  interest.  In  taking  any  ac- 
tion which  may  substantially  affect  the 
interest  of  consumers  the  Federal  agen- 
cy shall  indicate  in  a  public  announce- 
ment the  consideration  which  has  been 
given  to  such  interest  upon  request  of 
the  Office  of  Consumer  Protection — or  if 
it  is  a  case  where  a  public  announcement 
would  normally  be  made. 

Section  8.  Upon  receipt  of  any  com- 
plaint or  other  information  affecting  the 
interests  of  consumers  and  disclosing  a 
probable  violation  of  a  law  of  the  United 
States,  a  rule  or  order  of  a  Federal  agen- 
cy or  office,  or  a  judgment,  decree,  or 
order  of  any  court  of  the  United  States 
involving  a  matter  of  Federal  law  the 
Office  of  Consumer  Protection  may  take 
any  action  within  its  authority  which 
may  be  desirable  or  transmit  the  com- 
plaint to  the  Federal  agency  charged 
with  the  duty  of  enforcement.  This  sub- 
section also  allows  the  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Protection  to  take  action  based  on 
information  which  it  has  developed  on 
its  own  initiative. 

Subsection  (c)  directs  the  Office  of 
Consumer  Protection  to  ascertain  the 
nature  and  extent  of  action  taken  with 
regard  to  complaints  or  other  informa- 
tion transmitted  to  Federal  agencies. 
Upon  receipt  of  complaints  against  busi- 
ness enterprises  such  business  enter- 
prises will  be  promptly  notified  by  the 
Office  of  Consumer  Protection  of  such 
complaints  against  them.  The  public 
document  room  containing  all  signed 
consumer  complaints  together  with  an- 
notations of  actions  taken  by  it  shall  be 
maintained  by  the  Office  for  public  in- 
spection and  copying  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 

First,  that  the  complaining  party  has 
not  requested  confidentiality. 

Second,  the  party  complained  against 
has  had  60  days  to  comment  on  such 
complaint,  such  comment  to  be  displayed 
with  the  complaint. 

Third,  upon  referral  of  the  complaint 
to  another  entity,  that  such  entity  has 
had  60  days  in  which  to  notify  the  Office 
of  Consumer  Protection  of  the  action 
it  intends  to  take  with  respect  to  the 
complaint. 

Section  9.  This  section  allows  for  the 
dissemination  to  the  public  by  the  Office 
of  Consumer  Protection  of  information, 
statistics,  and  other  data  which  may  be 
of  interest  to  consumers.  Subsection  (b> 
of  this  section  authorizes  and  directs 
Federal  agencies  to  cooperate  with  the 
Office  of  Consumer  Protection  in  making 
such  information  available  to  the  public. 

Section  10.  All  Federal  agencies  which 
possess  testing  facilities  and  staff  re- 
lating to  the  performance  of  consumer 
protection  and  services  are  directed  to 


perform  such  tests  as  the  Consiuner 
Counsel  within  his  authority  under  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  proposed  act  may  request 
regarding  any  matter  affecting  the  in- 
terests of  consumers.  The  results  of  such 
tests  may  be  used  or  published  only  in 
proceedings  in  which  the  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Protection  is  participating  or  has 
intervened  pursuant  to  section  6. 

Neither  a  Federal  agency  engaged  in 
testing  products  under  this  proposed  act 
nor  the  Office  of  Consumer  Protection 
shall  declare  one  product  to  be  better  or 
a  better  buy  than  any  other  product.  Sub- 
section <d)  directs  the  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Protection  to  periodically  review 
tested  products  to  assure  that  informa- 
tion disseminated  about  them  conform 
to  the  test  results. 

Section  11.  The  section  on  limitations 
of  disclosures  serves  to  protect  first  priv- 
ileged or  confidential  trade  secrets  and 
commercial  or  financial  information,  and 
second,  information  which  comes  within 
the  exceptions  to  the  Public  Information 
Act.  However,  subsection  (b)  allows  such 
information  to  be  disclosed  in  an  adjudi- 
cation if  the  judge  or  other  officer  presid- 
ing finds  that  the  matter  is  relevant  and 
that  disclosure  is  necessary.  Additional 
safeguards  are  provided  for  release  of  in- 
formation in  instances  which  do  not  in- 
volve an  administrative  proceeding  or 
an  adjudication. 

Section  12-16.  These  sections  provide 
for  procedural  fairness,  define  terms  used 
in  the  bill,  and  contain  appropriate  sav- 
ings clauses,  conforming  amendments 
and  the  effective  date. 


MEAT  BOYCOTT 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mathis)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  misguided  and  uninformed  con- 
sumers across  the  country  have  em- 
barked on  a  meat  boycott  this  week,  as 
I  am  sure  every  Member  of  tlie  House  is 
aware.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as 
to  the  long-range  outcome  of  this  exer- 
cise— it  will  eventually  force  meat  prices 
higher. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  weekend 
in  my  district  where  I  found  farmers 
and  livestock  producers  more  inflamed 
than  I  have  ever  known  them  to  be. 
and  with  good  reason.  These  producers  of 
our  food  have  been  forced  for  years  to 
eke  out  a  living  on  low  returns  from 
their  considerable  investment  and  none 
are  getting  fat  now  off  the  sale  of  their 
livestock  for  slaughter.  These  producers 
are  caught  in  the  same  squeeze  that 
every  other  American  consumer  is 
caught  in — that  of  inflation  and  high 
prices.  The  cost  of  their  feeds  for  their 
livestock  has  skyrocketed,  in  some  cases, 
more  than  doubled,  in  the  past  several 
weeks.  The  price  they  receive  for  their 
slaughter  animals  must  increase — just 
to  keep  pace  with  their  increased  costs 
of  production. 

Not  only  do  these  producers  face 
frustrated,  misinformed  consumers,  they 
also  face  an  administration  that  has 
done  nothing  to  salve  their  wounds  dur- 
ing this  period  of  their  own  frustration. 
These  farmers  are  shaking  their  heads  in 


disbelief  aind  wringing  their  hands  in 
agony  over  the  decision  to  impose  ceil- 
ings on  meat  sales  at  the  retail  and 
processor  level.  This  will  not,  Mr. 
Speaker,  freeze  the  prices  the  farmer  is 
receiving  for  his  livestock,  but  will  force 
them  down. 

You  must  imderstand  that  the  super- 
markets' cost  of  doing  business  is  not 
frozen,  and  as  labor  costs  and  other  op- 
erating expenses  rise,  the  supermarkets 
are  not  going  to  take  less  than  the  profits 
they  are  making  at  this  time  on  fresh 
meats;  therefore,  they  will  simply  pay 
less  to  the  packers.  The  packers  are 
caught  in  the  same  squeeze,  and  they 
will  be  forced  to  pay  less  to  the  producer. 
There  is  no  freeze.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
production  costs  of  the  producer,  so  he 
is  the  fellow  who  will  finally  be  punished. 

I  have  numbers  of  farmers  and  live- 
stock producers  at  tiiis  time  who  are 
ready  to  throw  up  their  hands  and  walk 
off  the  farm  simply  because  they  are 
sick  of  being  the  whipping  boy  for  all  of 
America's  economic  woes.  They  are  sick 
of  an  administration  that  talks  out  of 
both  sides  of  its  mouth  and  then  kicks 
them  in  the  teeth.  They  are  sick  of  agi- 
tators who  fail  to  recognize  that  food 
costs  in  this  Nation  require  a  far  less 
percentage  to  total  disposable  income 
than  in  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 
And  Mr.  Speaker,  they  are  especially  sick 
of  uniformed  officeholders  whc  continue 
to  demagogue  high  prices  for  pohtical 
purposes. 

Instectd  of  leading  boycotts — I  would 
suggest  to  some  of  my  colleagues  that 
they  should  be  leading  thanksgivings. 
They  should  b:;  saying  thank  you  to  these 
farmers  who  have  fed  them,  and  their 
constituents,  for  years  without  their 
thanks,  without  their  support,  and  with- 
out their  understanding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  use  this  oppor- 
tunity to  invite  as  many  urban  Members 
of  the  House  as  will  accept  my  invita- 
tion to  ccme  with  me  to  Georgia  and  see 
for  themselves  the  plight  of  the  farmer 
and  livestock  producer.  I  will  arrange 
for  you  to  visit  as  many  farmers  and 
producers  as  you  care  to  see.  I  will  ar- 
range for  you  to  visit  their  bankers,  im- 
plement, and  equipment  dealers,  ferti- 
lizer dealers,  and  others  who  depend  on 
their  efforts  for  their  own  livalihocd. 

I  will  arranc^e  for  you  to  spend  a  day. 
or  a  week,  out  there  with  the  fanners, 
.sharing  his  food  and  lodging  and  will 
offer  you  the  opportunity  to  work  side 
by  side  with  him — from  before  dawn  un- 
til well  after  dark  on  most  days.  And  if 
you  are  interested  after  you  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  learn  more  about  what 
it  is  really  like  down  on  the  farm — I  will 
arrange  for  you  to  talk  to  some  farmers 
who  will  be  willing  to  sell  you  their 
farms,  since  you  seem  to  think  it  is  a 
great  way  to  get  rich.  Because  they  are 
getting  ready  to  get  off  the  land  anyway, 
you  might  be  able  to  find  some  bargain 
basement  farm  prices. 


H.R.  100:  PENSION  REFORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my 
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privilege  to  have  introduced 
Members  joined  me  in 
51  Members  of  the  House 
duced     similar     legislation 
amends  title  38  to  make  certain 
cipients  of  veterans'  pension  a 
dependency  and  indemnity 
will  not  have  the  amount  of 
sion  or  compensation  reduced 
of  increases  in  monthly  social 
benefits. 

To  receive  a  pension,  a 
either  have  attained  the  ag( 
older  or  be  totally  and 
abled  from  nonservice-connected 
Pensions  for  those  veterans  w|th 
in  World  War  I  or  after  are 
income    limitations    which 
neighborhood  of  the  poverty 
gle.  disabled  veteran  cannot 
pension  If  his  income  exceeds 
nually.  Further  no  disabled 
receive  a  pension  if  his  income 
excess  of  $3,800,  regardless  of 
ber  of  dependents  he  may  have 
The  plight  of  our  pensionec 
has  been  significantly  intensiqed 
creases  in  the  cost  of  living 
have  suffered  over  the  past 
Our  veterans'  benefits  have 
pace  with  this  increase. 
all  felt  an  economic  strain  dui 
tion,  the  heaviest  toll  has 
those  with  a  fixed  income,  suth 
dividuals  receiving  veterans 

Congress  has  recognized  thi; 
offset  this  spiraling  cost  of  livrig 
recent  social  security  increasq 
However,  many  veterans  will 
to  receive  the  increase  plannec 
gress,  for  they  are  now  in  a 
come  bracket  due  to  that 
security  thus  resulting  in  a 
their  veterans  pensions. 

In  fact,  if  we  do  not  amend 
law.  over  1.2  million  pensioners 
a  reduction  in  their  VA  pen.sioi 
of  their  social  security  increase 
20.0000  pensioners  will  be  dropped 
the  pension  rolls  entirely,  and 
these  veterans  will  actually 
in  their  aggregate  income 
$38  to  $168  annually.  This 
average  loss  of  approximately 
ally  to  a  veteran  drawing  a 
is  dropped  from  the  rolls. 

The  reduction  in  our  veterans 
Is  certainly  Inequitable  and 
undue  hardship  on  a  segment 
which  certainly  can  ill-afford  it 
crease  in  social  seciu-ity  does 
nor  result  in  an  increase  in 
power  that  exceeds  need.  In 
one  who  draws  social  security 
poor  will  receive  a  substantial 
except  the  poor  veterans  receiving 
sions.  Certainly  our  veterans 
survivors  must  have  the  full 
the  social  security  increase 
in  Public  Law  92-336  without 
icant  reduction  in  their  pensioAs 

President  Johnson  recognized 
uatlon,  and  tried  to  provide  for  i 
uary  of  1967,  when  he  called 
gress  to: 

Make     certain  .  .  .  (social 
creases)  do  not  adversely  affect  the 
paid  to  those  veterans  and  depen 
are  eligible  for  both  benefits 
propose  that  the  Congress  enact 
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sary  safeguard  to  assure  that  no  veteran  will 
have  his  pension  reduced  as  a  result  of  In- 
creases In  Federal  retirement  benefits  such 
as  social  security. 

President  Johnson's  plea  was  valid  In 
1967.  It  is  certainly  valid  in  1973. 

A  social  security  increase  Is,  in  reality, 
a  myth  for  those  who  need  both  social 
security  and  veterans'  pension  to  sur- 
vive. An  increase  in  social  security  means 
a  decrease  in  veterans'  pensions  for  too 
many. 

Something  must  be  done  now.  Our  vet- 
erans have  already  felt  the  loss  of  bene- 
fits in  the  February  and  March  pension 
allotments.  This  situation  must  not  con- 
tinue. Only  if  HJl.  100  Is  enacted,  wiU 
this  unfair  discrimination  be  avoided. 
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PRESIDENT'S  FAILURE  TO  EXECUTE 
THE  LAWS  OF  THE  LAND  IS  HARM- 
ING LOCAL  COMMUNITIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Danielson) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DANIEI£ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
U.S.  Constitution  requires  that  the  Pres- 
ident shall  take  care  that  the  laws  of  our 
land  be  faithfully  executed.  The  people 
in  my  congressional  district  have  been 
expressing  their  concern  to  me  in  record 
numbers  over  the  President's  failure  to 
execute  some  of  our  laws  whose  provi- 
sions relate  to  our  domestic  policies. 

These  failures  to  execute  our  laws  have 
caused  much  worry  among  the  elderly, 
the  sick,  and  the  poor.  People  are  wor- 
ried about  the  President's  plans  for  in- 
creases in  medical  costs  under  medicare: 
deep  cuts  in  manpower  training  pro- 
grams; his  freeze  on  new  low-cost  hous- 
ing starts:  proposed  regulations  which 
have  been  promulgated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare; 
the  arbitrary  phasing  out  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity;  and  his  holding 
back  or  impounding  of  money  which  has 
already  been  appropriated  in  bills  which 
the  Congress  has  passed  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  approved  and  signed  into  law— 
in  short,  his  refusal  to  execute  the  laws 
of  the  land. 

These  people  have  a  right  to  be  con- 
cerned, as  I  am  concerned,  and  as  are  so 
many  of  our  colleagues. 

It  is  my  intention  to  do  everything  I 
can  to  insure  that  valuable  Federal  pro- 
grams which  have  proven  successful  will 
be  continued,  and  to  fight  at  every  turn 
in  behalf  of  those  who  need  the  help  the 
most. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  29th  District  of  Cal- 
ifornia is  greatly  affected  by  these  un- 
wise failures  to  execute  the  laws  of  our 
land.  I  am  attaching  a  list  of  some  of 
those  programs  in  my  district  to  illus- 
trate the  far-reaching  effect  of  the  cut- 
backs and  the  broad  scope  of  the  pro- 
grams involved: 
1973  Funding  Congressional  District  No.  29 

1 1973  Budget  Federal) 
Office  of  Ec:>nomlc  Opporturity: 
Oriental  Service  Center  (Council 

of  Oriental   Organizations) $13,513 

Educational  Participation  In 
Communities  (EPIC)  (Califor- 
nia State  University  at  Los 
Angeles   Foundation) 13.113 


Legal  Services  Program  (Los 
Angeles  Legal  Aid  Foundation) . 

Community  Organization 
through  Consumer  Action 
(E^t  Los  Angeles  Community 
Service    Organization) 

Neighborhood  Adult  Participa- 
tion Program  (NAPP.  Inc.) 

School  Community  Resources  In- 
volvement Project  (Lcs  An- 
geles County  Schools) 

San  Gabriel  Legal  Services  Pro- 
gram (San  Gabriel  Valley 
Neighborhood  Legal  Services) . 

Young  Adult  Leadership  Proj- 
ect (East  Los  Angeles  Com- 
munity Service  Organization). 

Community  Return  Project  (Vol- 
unteers of  America) 

School  Community  Action  Proj- 
ect (Los  Angeles  City  Schools) 

Narcotics  Prevention  Project 
(Narcotics  Prevention  Assoc.). 


168. 120 

11.332 
104, 091 

164, 020 

75,500 

48,306 

44.444 

22,364 

39,  256 

OEO  program  total $704,059 

NATIONAL  INSTITXrrE  OF  MENTAL  HEALTH NA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTE  OP  ALCOHOLISM  AND  AL- 
COHOL ABUSE 

Alcoholism  counseling  and  reha- 
bilitation project  (Los  Angeles 
Community  Service  Organiza- 
"oi»)    $22,566 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  THE  AGING 

Senior  community  service  proj- 
ect    6,118 


Number  o(     1973  budget 
classes        (Federal) 

Department  of  Health    Education, 
and  Welfare  and  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education: 
Headstart  program: 

Kedren  Community  Health 

Center 3  J79  721 

Child  care  and  develop- 
ment services.. 3  77  229 

Los       Angeles       County 

■  '"!l°°'V --,-.-.:■  v 22  572,644 

Los  Angeles  Urban  League.  1  26  268 

Movimiento  Educative  de 

los  Nines  de  Aztlan 3  80  407 

Foundation  for  Early  Child- 
hood Education 2  52  409 

Azteca  preschool g  160,432 

Total,  Headstart 1,049,110 

Department  of  Labor:  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps:  1  Out  of  Khool  pro- 
gfa"" 138,124 

District  29,  grand  total 1,918,976 


'  Inschool  New  York  City  program  not  listed. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  like 
to  point  out  the  impact  that  some  of  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  would  have  on  the  Los 
Angeles  city  schools.  This  following  re- 
port, showing  the  loss  of  Federal  aid  to 
the  Los  Angeles  city  schools  alone.  Is 
most  revealing:  . 

Los  Angeles 
City  Board  op  Education, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  March  9, 1973. 
Hon.  George  E.  Danielson, 
House  Post  Office, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  George:  I  am  taking  this  opportunity 
to  express  some  of  the  concerns  of  the  Los 
Angeles  city  School  District  with  regard  to 
the  proposed  revisions  in  federally  funded 
educational  programs.  The  school  district 
staff  and  I  have  reviewed  the  President's 
budget  recommendations  and  the  accompany- 
ing presentations  pertaining  to  educational 
and  community  development  revenue  shar- 
ing, and  although  we  can  see  considerable 
merit  to  some  of  the  recommendations,  we 
are  seriously  concerned  should  the  Congress 
and  the  President  not  act  in  time  to  prevent 
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a  break  in  the  continuous  fiindlng  of  our 
present  federally  funded  programs.  Any  in- 
terruption in  continuity  In  the  flow  of  fed- 
eral funds  could  result  in  the  loss  of  much 
needed  assistance  to  pupils  and  community 
personnel  in  the  many  educational  programs 
which  have  been  developed  by  the  Los  An- 
geles Unified  School  District. 

To  emphasize  some  of  our  concerns,  the 
following  summary  of  major  programs.  In- 
cluding the  positions  and  the  amount  of 
funds.  Is  offered: 


Progfsm 


Positions 

subject  to 

termination 


Funds 

subject  to 

termination 


ESEATitlel 3,274  »29, 171. 393 

EDSEATiUell 9  895,397 

NOEA  Title  lll-A 367,800 

Adult  Basic  Education  (ABE)...  80  849,000 
Industry  Sponsored  Programs 

(ISP) 37  267,000 

MDTA 189  3,000,000 

Model  Cities 418  4,508.123 

Vocational  Education  Act 126  2,572,264 

Work  Incentive  (WIN) 100  1,180,000 

Neighborhood     Youth     Corps 

^Regular)! 1,315  1,000,000 

Neighborhood     Youth     Corps 

(Summer)i 5.000  2,140,000 

Total 10,548  45,950,977 


1 6,315  NYC  Students. 

To  the  above-listed  programs  could  be 
added  a  number  of  programs  funded  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  C^portunity,  New  Careers 
programs,  Nucotlc  prevention  programs,  etc., 
whose  curtailment  or  elimination  would 
have  serious  implications  for  the  Los  An- 
geles community. 

The  loss  or  reduction  of  almost  forty-six 
million  dollars  of  federally  funded  programs 
and  the  resultant  employment  cutbacks 
could  have  serious  and  far  reaching  impli- 
cations for  the  Los  Angeles  School  District 
and  Its  future.  To  fail  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  gravity  of  the  situation  would  place 
me  in  a  situation  where  I  would  be  remiss  In 
my  duty  as  superintendent. 
Sincerely, 

William  J.  Johnston, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


COMMERCIAL  BROADCASTING  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Tiernan) 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
mercial broadcasters  of  the  United 
States,  the  licensees  of  the  public  air- 
ways, are  presently  involved  in  an  all- 
out  campaign  to  expand  the  broadcast 
license  term  and  to  set  standards  which 
will  make  successful  challenges  all  but 
impossible. 

This  legislation  may  effectively  end 
what  little  public  control  over  broadcast 
licensees  currently  exists.  Therefore.  I 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  excellent  statement  made  by 
Joseph  A.  Beime,  president  of  the  Com- 
mimications  Workers  of  America.  AFL- 
CIO.  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
munications and  Power  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, March  14,  1973. 

Included  also  are  the  position  state- 
ments of  the  Communications  Workers 
of  America  and  the  AFL-CIO  Executive 
Council  on  the  recent  Whitehead  pro- 
posal, which  Mr.  Beirne  feels  may  be  In- 
advertently adopted  in  changing  the  li- 
cense term. 


These  statements  help  clarify  what  Is 
really  at  stake  in  the  license  renewal 
question. 

Statement  of  Joseph  A.  Beirne 
A  massive  campaign  of  scare  tactics  and 
bogeymen  is  under  way  in  the  Congress,  at 
the  instigation  of  some  of  the  conmierclal 
broadcasters. 

These  broadcasters  want  to  press  the  Con- 
gress into  amending  Section  307(d)  of  the 
Conununications  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  a 
5-year  license  term  and  to  make  challenges 
to  the  stewardship  of  incumbent  licensees  a 
practical  impossibility. 

Currently  in  circulation  is  an  8-page  paper 
replete  with  scare  words  beginning  with  the 
first  sentence:  "The  survival  of  the  free 
broadcasting  system  Is  at  stake."  This  pa- 
per, beaded  "Renewal  of  Broadcast  Licenses — 
a  Background  Paper,"  does  not  show  a  source. 
However,  CWA  has  acquired  this  paper  from 
the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
which  produced  it  according  to  reliable  in- 
formation given  CWA. 

This  paper,  which  cannot  be  called  a  fact 
sheet,  makes  many  sweeping  statements 
"buttressed"  by  arguments  telling,  for  ex- 
ample, that  a  certain  Judge's  opinion  "im- 
plies" that  a  significant  number  of  licenses 
should  be  turned  over  to  newcomers  at  the 
end  of  the  three-year  license  period";  or 
that  "a  station's  ability  to  function  would 
be  destroyed";  or  that  "the  way  would  be 
opened  for  blackmail  and  extortion." 

Broadcasters,  this  8-page  paper  contends, 
"are  not  seeking  licenses  In  perpetuity." 

Hopefully,  no  one  besides  the  scribe  who 
wrote  that  paper  believes  what  is  printed 
thereon. 

The  present  law,  in  Section  307(d),  pro- 
vides for  3-year  license  terms  which  are  re- 
newable "if  the  Commission  (FCC)  finds 
that  public  interest,  convenience,  and  neces- 
sity would  be  served  thereby."  This  section 
Incorporates  by  reference  Section  405,  deal- 
ing with  petitions  for  rehearing. 

Under  the  broadcasters'  proposal,  Congress 
would  be  taking  away  much  of  the  Commis- 
sion's enforcement  power.  The  first  proviso 
of  their  proposal,  which  has  numerous  varia- 
tions and  many  co-sponsors  to  date,  man- 
dates the  Commission  to  renew  a  broadcast 
license  if  the  broadcaster  has  made  an  as 
yet  undefined  "good  faith  effort"  to  serve  the 
community  and  "has  not  demonstrated  a 
callous  disregard"  for  law  or  FCC  regulations, 
another  undefined  concept. 

The  second  proviso  of  the  broadcasters' 
proposal  is  to  weigh  against  a  renewal  appli- 
cant his  callous  disregard  or  failure  to  show 
good  faith  efforts,  if  any. 

It  is  that  first  proviso  which  serves  to 
choke  off  the  actual  possibility  of  renewal 
challenge,  the  only  competition  present  In 
this  monopoly  situation. 

The  Whitehead  proposal,  which  in  the  last 
3  months  has  caused  a  shock  wave  through- 
out the  broadcasting  industry,  seems  not  too 
different  from  the  broadcasters'  own  pro- 
posal. The  Administration's  clear  purpose, 
however,  was  to  divide  stations  from  their 
networks,  in  order  to  stifle  the  kind  of  na- 
tional news  and  public  affairs  being  made 
available  to  the  citizens  living  far  from  the 
seat  of  government. 

The  broadcasters  appear  not  to  understand 
that  the  present  language  of  Section  307(d) 
is  sufficiently  protective  of  their  rights  and 
financial  Interests. 

Under  the  list  of  precedents  and  guide- 
lines developed  by  the  Commission,  the  com- 
munity-serving broadcaster  has  a  tremen- 
dous advantage  over  any  challenger.  The 
present  307(d)  language  does  not  remove  a 
burden  of  proof  from  the  challenger,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  trade  lobbyists  and  local  broad- 
casters may  say  to  the  contrary. 

In  recent  years,  only  a  few  broadcast  li- 
censes have  been  revoked — and  those  for 
demonstrably  poor   public   service.   Notable 


examples  were  the  licenses  of  WHDH,  Boston, 
and  WLBT,  Jackson,  Miss. 

The  broadcasters  seem  to  have  a  sizeable 
error  in  their  reasoning.  They  seem  to  be 
equating  the  possession  of  a  broadcasting 
station,  in  other  words,  an  item  of  property, 
with  a  license  to  use  the  airwaves,  which  are 
a  public  resotirce.  I  hope  the  Congress  will 
keep  clear  the  distinction  between  property 
and  a  public  resource  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  kind  of  fiduciary.  This  distinction  seems 
to  be  getting  lost  in  the  efforts  to  stampede 
the  Congress  into  action. 

Members  of  Congress  have  told  CWA  that 
they  have  not  had  any  opposition  to  the 
broadcast  renewal  proposal  from  their  Dis- 
tricts; this  is  without  doubt  true.  However, 
limited-group  special  interest  legislation  sel- 
dom generates  any  recation  from  the  home 
District,  a  fact  we  all  know. 

In  their  eagerness  to  shut  off  challenges, 
the  broadcasters  have  failed  to  recognize  the 
massive  threats  that  are  rampant  in  the 
Nation  against  the  true  meaning  of  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  They  ne- 
glect to  note  that  the  present  climate,  as 
expressed  in  the  Whitehead  speech  of  De- 
cember 18,  1972,  is  one  marked  by  the  in- 
tention to  bring  the  press  under  close  Fed- 
eral control.  The  trade-off  to  sweeten  the 
change  is  the  5-year  license. 

The  broadcasters  may  decide  they  must 
accept  the  Whitehead  proposal.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  new  interpretation  of  renewal 
guidelines  that  must  necessarily  follow  an 
amendment  to  Section  307(d),  the  broad- 
casters might  end  up  with  the  same  kind  of 
restrictions  Dr.  Whitehead  had  in  mind  when 
he  discussed  the  Nixon  Administration's  li- 
cense renewal  proposal.  I  do  not  believe  the 
broadcasters  truly  want  that,  even  if  they 
get  their  5-year  license  authority. 

I  am  certain  the  members  of  this  Sub- 
committee are  aware  of  Dr.  Whitehead's  ap- 
pearance February  20  before  Senator  Pas- 
tore's  Subcommittee,  and  his  Inability  to 
cite  specifics  on  the  "elitist  gossip"  and  "In- 
tellectual plugola"  and  other  "sins"  of  which 
broEMlcasters  are  presumably  guilty,  in  bis 
view. 

What  I  am  trying  to  convey  to  the  Sub- 
committee is  that  any  amendment  to  the 
Communications  Act  should  be  undertaken 
after  the  lobby  pressure  has  subsided.  New 
language  may  lead  to  restrictions.  If  a  broad- 
caster observes  the  proprieties  of  the  Fairness 
Doctrine  and  offers  a  wide  range  of  program 
content,  he  need  not  worry  about  his  license 
renewal.  Even  if  he  is  challenged,  he  will  be 
contending  with  a  private  party.  I  cannot 
stress  too  strongly  my  fear  that  a  change  in 
the  Communications  Act,  as  contemplated  in 
the  array  of  bills  before  this  Subcommittee, 
may  lead  to  the  White  House  as  the  antago- 
nist in  renewal  cases. 

And  that  is  where  I  differ  with  the  broad- 
casters, let  me  offer  my  sympathetic  com- 
ments to  the  broadcasting  Industry.  The  own- 
ers need  to  make  profits  In  order  to  continue 
operating,  in  addition  to  Justifying  Invest- 
ment. I  would  normally  believe  that  a  broad- 
casting station  not  operating  at  a  profit 
would  have  to  be  sold  at  a  capital  loss.  How- 
ever, I  have  learned  that  this  is  not  an  axiom. 
I  would  suggest,  for  example,  that  someone 
look  into  the  Commission's  license  file  on 
Station  WGKA,  Atlanta,  which  several  years 
ago  was  sold  at  a  sizeable  profit  despite  its 
having  been  operated  for  some  time  at  a 
deficit. 

Only  last  week,  another  ominous  IncWent 
occurred  within  broadcasting.  CBS.  bowing 
to  pressure  from  a  large  number  of  Its  affili- 
ates, withdrew  the  Joseph  Papp  production 
of  "Sticks  and  Stones,"  which  has  been 
termed  an  anti-war  drama.  Of  course  the 
stations  have  denied  that  the  White  Hotibo 
has  generated  the  pressure  against  showing 
the  program.  And  If  broadcast  stations  carry 
TV  programs  that  are  not  anti-war,  such  as 
"The  Green  Berets,"  then  there  seems  to  be 
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the    drum-flre    of   hostility    toward    broad- 
casters and  other  news  media. 

Late  in  1972,  the  Administration  succeeded 
in  its  attempt  to  subjugate  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting,  which  had 
been  established  by  the  Congress  in  1967  as 
an  Independent  entity.  The  Administration 
has  all  but  eliminated  effective  public  af- 
fairs programing  on  the  public  broadcast- 
ing network.  Its  efforts  Included  the  "divide 
and  conquer"  strateg:y,  which  pits  the  local 
public  stations  against  the  Corporation  on 
fund  allocation,  program  content  and  other 
important  matters. 

In  December  1972,  Dr.  Clay  T.  Whitehead, 
Director  of  the  White  House  Office  of  Tele- 
communications Policy,  unveiled  the  latest 
assault  on  the  free  press.  In  the  guise  of 
helping  broadcasters  by  Increasing  the  li- 
cense period  from  3  to  5  years,  the  White 
House  Is  also  intending  to  make  broadcasters 
hesitant  to  present  network  news  and  pro- 
graming by  exercising  more  "local  responsl- 
bUity." 

Dr.  Whitehead's  December  18  speech  Is  re- 
plete with  high-sounding  phrases  about  ways 
In  which  broadcasters  can  "offer  the  rich 
variety,  diversity  and  creativity  of  America" 
on  television,  and  how  "the  truly  profaj- 
slonal  Journalist  recognizes  his  responsibility 
to  the  Institution  of  a  free  press." 

In  connection  with  a  discussion  of  the 
"Fairness  Doctrine,"  Dr.  Whitehead  stated: 
"For  too  long  we  have  been  Interpreting 
the  First  Amendment  to  fit  the  1934  Com- 
munications Act,"  calling  that  Interpretation 
an  "Inversion  of  values." 

Dr.  Whitehead  has  proposed  that  Congress 
enact  his  bill,  which  would  have  as  sweet- 
eners the  5-year  license  renewal  and  more 
stringent  requirements  for  citizen  groups  to 
challenge  license  renewals.  The  dangerous 
part  of  the  Whitehead  proposal  Is  that 
government  takes  unto  Itself  power  to  de- 
termine whether  the  individual  station  has 
been  programing  to  meet  vague  and  unde- 
fined government  standards.  The  Communi- 
cations Act.  in  its  38  years,  never  has  given 
government  the  power  to  Intervene  in  pro- 
gram content.  The  Whitehead  bill  would 
have  that  practical  effect. 

The  Executive  Board  of  the  Communica- 
tions Workers  of  America,  recognizing  the 
fragile  nature  of  our  First  Amendment  free- 
doms, hereby  condemns  the  Whitehead  pro- 
posal and  urges  the  Congress  to  take  no 
action  thereon. 


(Statement  by  the  AFL-CIO  Executive 
Council,  Feb.  23,  1973  | 

The    Administration's   Attack    on   the 
Fairness  Doctrine 

In  August  1971,  this  Council  adopted  a 
policy  statement  which  urged  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  "broaden 
and  liberalize  its  fairness  and  related  doc- 
trines" and  to  "undertake  effective  enforce- 
ment programs  to  make  them  a  reality."  We 
called  attention  to  and  deplored  the  Com- 
mission's long  record  of  lethargic  enforce- 
ment. 

The  AFL-CIO  shares  the  concern  of  the 
general  public  that  private  individuals  and 
groups  should  have  a  fair  opportunity  of 
access  to  the  airwaves  to  present  their  views 
on  public  issues,  and  that  these  airwaves, 
which  are  public  property,  must  not  be  mo- 
nopolized by  the  views  of  licensees  and  com- 
mercial advertisers.  The  AFL-CIO  has,  more- 
over, a  special  interest  In  this  subject,  m  that 
some  licensees  are  given  to  disseminating 
anti-union  propaganda  generally,  while 
others  have  sometimes  sold  time  to  an  em- 
ployer to  state  Its  view  during  a  labor  dis- 
pute while  refusing  to  sell  time  to  the  union. 

This  Council's  August  1971  statement  was 
evoked  by  the  FCC's  announcement  that  it 
was  undertaking  a  "broad -ranging  Inquiry 
into  the  efficacy  of  the  Fairness  Doctrine  " 
and  other  Inter-related  rules  and  principles. 


In  the  year-and-a-half  since  then,  the  Com- 
mission has  Indeed  Inquired,  but  thus  far 
it  has  brought  forth  not  even  a  mouse. 

Instead,  the  Administration  has  recently 
proposed  that  the  Commission's  efficacy  be 
further  enfeebled  and  attenuated  (i)  by 
lengthening  the  license  period  from  three 
years  to  five;  (2)  by  forbidding  the  Com- 
mission from  adopting  "any  predetermined 
performance  criteria  .  .  .  respecting  the  con- 
tent of  broadcast  programming";  and  (3) 
by  providing  that  a  license  can  be  taken 
from  an  Incumbent  and  granted  to  a  com- 
peting applicant  only  through  a  two-hearing 
proceeding.  In  which  the  licensee  Is  first 
found  to  have  failed  In  its  minimum  obli- 
gations, and  then  loses  to  a  competing  ap- 
plicant in  a  comparative  hearing.  This  last 
proposal  Is  slmUar  to  ones  which  the  In- 
dustry has  been  advocating  and  public  in- 
terest group>s  opposing  for  several  years. 

Curiously,  these  proposals  to  give  the  In- 
dustry virtually  complete  freedom  from  gov- 
ernment scrutiny  have  been  put  forward  by 
the  Administration  at  the  same  time  that 
Administration  spokesmen  have  launched  a 
barrage  of  attacks  upon  the  networks  for 
supposed  "ideological  bias"  against  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  as  dispensers  of  "elitist 
gossip".  Obviously,  the  legislative  proposals 
do  not  logically  follow  from  the  thesis  of 
the  spteeches.  The  reverse  is  true:  If  networks 
and  their  affiliates  have  been  derelict  in 
their  responsibilities,  the  rational  cure  Is 
more  government  oversight,  not  less. 

The  answer  to  this  apparent  paradox  is, 
we  fear,  the  one  suggested  by  Commissioner 
Nicholas  Johnson.  The  Administration  pro- 
poses to  give  licensees  freedom  from  even 
the  feeble  authority  the  Commission  now 
exercises,  but  only  if  the  Industry  shapes  up 
and  eliminates  the  "Ideological  bias"  against 
the  Administration  imputed  by  Administra- 
tion spokesmen  to  the  networks.  In  other 
words,  the  content  of  network  news  and 
comment  must  be  made  more  acceptable  to 
the    Administration. 

We  oppose  in  toto  the  proposed  legislation, 
or  any  other  that  would  weaken  the  Com- 
mission's administration  of  the  Fairness  Doc- 
trine and  related  doctrines. 

We  assert : 

1 .  The  Commission  should  show  more  vigor 
in  enforcement  of  the  Fairness  Doctrine, 
not  less. 

2.  Station  licensees  have  too  much  secu- 
rity of  tenure,  not  too  little.  Only  one  li- 
censee has  ever  lost  its  license  for  violations 
of  the  Fairness  Doctrine,  and  then  by  the 
mandate  of  the  courts,  not  by  the  choice  of 
the  Commission. 

3.  The  networks,  by  and  large,  show  a 
greater  awareness  of  their  obligations  under 
the  Fairness  Doctrine,  the  personal  attack 
rule,  etc.,  than  do  most  local  stations.  We 
assert  this  flatly,  even  though  we  have  had 
disagreements  with  the  networks  on  this 
subject  and  are  far  from  satisfied  with  their 
performance.  But  in  our  experience  the 
worst  offenders  are  not  the  networks  but 
local  stations — and.  very  often,  the  more 
local  the  worse  the  performance. 

4.  The  attempt  of  the  Administration, 
whether  by  carrot  or  stick,  to  Induce  licensees 
to  an  ideological  slant  more  to  the  Admin- 
istration's liking  Is  a  grave  threat  to  First 
Amendment  freedoms.  It  should  be  flatly 
rejected  by  the  Industry  and,  if  the  Industry 
is  too  short-sighted  to  perceive  its  own 
long-range  Interest,  by  the  Congress. 


EXECUTIVE    PRIVILEGE— FOR    THE 
CHIEF  EXECUTIVE  ONLY 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  which  would 
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effectively  limit  the  exercise  of  any  so- 
called  executive  privilege  to  the  Chief 
Executive  only.  The  Issue  of  executive 
privilege  has  been  of  great  concern  to 
many  of  us  for  a  long  time.  We  are  all 
aware  of  the  phenomenal  growth  of  ex- 
ecutive power  at  the  expense  of  the  legis- 
lative branch.  We  have  all  been  witness, 
for  example,  to  the  use  of  executive 
agreements  in  place  of  treaties  requiring 
Senate  advice  and  consent.  Such  growth 
threatens  the  fiber  of  our  government 
conceived  as  a  system  of  checks  and 
balances. 

My  statement  today  discusses  two  re- 
cent instances  that  the  use  of  executive 
privilege  hindered  Congress  In  acquiring 
information  for  carrying  out  its  duties. 
It  lists  in  tabular  form  numerous  other 
instances  of  the  use  of  executive  privi- 
lege. Second,  it  discusses  the  dubious  his- 
torical foundation  for  the  privilege. 

This  past  January,  Secretary  of  State 
William  P.  Rogers  Invoked  executive 
privilege  and  refused  to  testify  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
Vietnam  War  Policy.  In  the  same  month, 
prior  to  assuming  their  cabinet  duties, 
Elliot  L.  Richardson  and  Claude  S.  Brine- 
gar  expressly  declined  to  comment  on  the 
war  at  Senate  confirmation  hearings — 
Congressional  Quarterly  Weekly  Reports 
for  January  13,  1973.  at  pages  53,  60,  and 
January  20,  1973,  at  page  67. 

In  April  1972,  prior  to  confirmation  of 
Richard  Kleindienst  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  Senate  sought  information  of 
the  dealings  of  the  Justice  Department 
with  I.T.  &  T.  Executive  privilege  was  in- 
voked to  keep  Peter  Flanigan  from 
testifying.  As  a  confidential  adviser  to 
the  President,  he  was  allegedly  entitled 
to  claim  executive  privilege.  Inconsis- 
tently, it  was  alleged  both  that  Mr. 
Flanigan  dealt  solely  with  Robert  Mc- 
Laren and  also  that  the  President  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  McLaren -Flanigan 
discussions.  Eventually,  a  mutual  ar- 
rangement was  agreed  upon  which  lim- 
ited the  questions  Members  of  Congress 
could  ask  Mr.  Flanigan.  Discussed  in  de- 
tail in  an  article  by  Arthur  Selwyn  Mil- 
ler, "Executive  Privilege:  Its  Dubious 
Constitutionality,"  appearing  in  the 
daily  edition  of  the  Congressional 
Record  for  October  2,  1972,  at  page 
33066. 

Other  instances  of  claims  of  executive 
privilege  too  numerous  to  discuss  are 
listed  below: 

Claims  of  Exectttive  Privilece 

April  27,  1972:  Treasury  Secretary  John 
Connally  refuses  to  testify  before  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  on  matter  of  the  Emer- 
gency Loan  Guarantee  Board  refusing  to 
supply  requested  records  on  the  Lockheed 
loan  to  the  Government  Accounting  Office. 
(Washington  Evening  Star,  4/27/72) 

March  20,  1972:  Prank  Shakespeare,  Di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  re- 
fuses to  supply  copies  of  USIA  program  plan- 
ning papers  for  various  countries — Invokes 
executive  privilege.  {Washington  Evening 
Star,  3/21/72) 

March  20,  1972:  State  Department  refuses 
to  supply  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee with  a  copy  of  "Negotiations,  1964-1968: 
The  Half -Hearted  Search  for  Peace  In  Viet- 
nam."  (Washington  Post.  3/20/72) 

March  15,  1972:  President  Nixon  Invokes 
executive  privilege  In  the  request  of  the 
House  Foreign  Operations  and  Government 
Information  Subcommittee  for  country  field 


submissions  for  Cambodian  foreign  assist- 
ance for  the  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973.  (New 
York  Times,  3/17/72;  Congressional  Record, 
vol.  118,  pt.  7.  pp.  8694-8695.) 

August  31,  1971:  The  Department  of  De- 
fense refuses  to  supply  foreign  military  as- 
sistance plans  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  (New  York  Tijnes,  9/1/71) 

June  9,  1971:  The  Department  of  Defense 
refuses  to  release  computerized  surveillance 
records  and  refuses  to  agree  to  a  Senate  Con- 
stitutional Rights  Subcommittee  report  on 
such  records.  (Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
United  States  Senate.  Executive  Privilege: 
The  Withholding  of  Information  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive, 92nd  Congress,  First  Session,  pp. 
398-399) 

April  19.  1971 :  The  Department  of  Defense 
refuses  to  allow  three  designated  generals  to 
appear  before  the  Senate  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee.  (Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  United  States  Senate.  Executive 
Privilege:  The  Withholding  of  Information 
by  the  Executive,  92nd  Congress,  first  Ses- 
sion, p.  402) 

AprU  10,  1971 :  The  Department  of  Defense 
refuses  to  supply  continuous  monthly  re- 
ports on  military  operations  In  Southeast 
Asia  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. (Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  United 
States  Senate,  Executive  Privilege:  The  With- 
holding of  Information  by  the  Executive, 
92nd  Congress,  First  Session,  p.  47). 

March  2,  1971:  Department  of  Defense 
General  Counsel  J.  Fred  Buzhardt  refuses  to 
release  an  Army  Investigation  report  on  the 
113th  Intelligence  Group  requested  by  Sen- 
ate Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee. 
(Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  United  States 
Senate,  Executive  Privilege:  The  Withholding 
of  Information  by  the  Executive,  92nd  Con- 
gress, First  Session,  pp.  402-405) 

March  19,  1970:  Secretary  of  Defense  Mel- 
vin  Laird  declines  Invitation  to  appear  before 
Senate  (Foreign  Relations)  Disarmament 
Subcommittee.  (New  York  Times,  3/19/70) 

December  20, 1969:  The  Department  of  De- 
fense refuses  to  supply  the  "Pentagon  Pa- 
pers" to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. (Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  United 
States  Senate,  Executive  Privilege:  The  With- 
holding of  Information  by  the  Executive, 
92nd  Congress,  First  Session,  pp.  37-38) 

August  9,  1969:  The  State  Department  re- 
fuses to  provide  defense  agreement  between 
VS.  and  Thailand  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  (New  York  Times, 
8/9/69) 

June  26,  1969:  The  Department  of  Defense 
refuses  to  supply  the  five-year  plan  for  mili- 
tary assistance  programs  to  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  (Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  United  States  Senate,  Execu- 
tive Privilege:  The  Withholding  of  Informa- 
tion by  the  Executive,  92nd  Congress,  First 
Session,  p.  40) 

April  4,  1968:  The  Department  of  Defense 
refuses  to  supply  a  copy  of  the  Command 
Control  Study  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident 
to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
(Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  United  States 
Senate,  Executive  Privilege:  The  Withholding 
of  Information  by  the  Executive,  92nd  Con- 
gress, First  Session,  p.  39) 

(Research  by  Harold  C.  Relyea,  Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  excerpts  appeared  In 
dally  edition  of  the  Congressional  Record, 
6/20/72  at  p.  5820). 

Turning  from  the  frequency  of  use  of 
executive  privilege  to  its  validity  as  a 
doctrine,  there  is  serious  doubt  that  his- 
torical precedent  justifies  a  claim  of  ex- 
ecutive privilege.  Prof.  Raoul  Berger, 
senior  fellow  in  legal  history  at  Harvard 
Law  School,  a  member  of  the  American 
Law  Institute  also  serving  as  past  chair- 
man of  its  administrative  law  section, 
appeared  before  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Foreign  Operations  and  Govern- 
ment Information  and  extensively  doc- 


umented the  lack  of  historical  founda- 
tion for  executive  privilege.  Advocates  of 
executive  privilege  claim  that  it  is  based 
on  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers. 
They  reason  that  Congress  encroached 
upon  matters  entrusted  to  the  executive. 
Professor  Berger  discussed  precolonial 
poUtical  thought  and  oft-cited  examples 
of  the  use  of  executive  privilege  in  Wash- 
ington's administration.  He  concluded 
that  neither  supports  the  claim  that  the 
doctrine  of  executive  privilege  is  found- 
ed on  the  separation  of  powers.  Profes- 
sor Berger  also  discussed  the  few  cases 
which  have  considered  the  problem  of 
executive  privilege  and  concluded  that 
none  of  them  limited  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  Inquire  into  executive  conduct. 
He  proposed  these  solutions: 

(1)  a  statute  authorizing  a  suit  on  behalf 
of  Congress  against  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

(2)  a  permanent  attorney  who  could 
screen  congressional  committee  application 
for  potential  lawsuits. 

(3)  resort  to  the  Congressional  contempt 
power. 

Professor  Berger  concluded: 
Until  Congress  faces  up  to  the  fact  that 
the  swelling  tide  of  executive  privilege  claims 
can  be  stemmed  only  by  decisive  Congres- 
sional action,  executive  claims  will  continue 
to  clog  Congressional  performance  of  vital 
functions."  (  Congressionai,  Record,  vol.  118, 
pt.  15,  p.  19061.) 

The  recent  pronouncement  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  that  "executive  privilege"  ex- 
tends not  only  to  current  members  of  the 
White  House  staff  but  to  former  mem- 
bers as  well  should  serve  as  an  even 
greater  impetus  to  the  Congress  to  clarify 
and  define  what  this  privilege  may  be. 

The  "Nixon  Doctrine  of  Executive  Priv- 
ilege" evolved  out  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee's  confirmation  hearings 
on  the  nomination  of  L.  Patrick  Gray  to 
be  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. Those  hearings  disclosed 
that  information  concerning  the  FBI's 
Investigation  of  the  Watergate  incident 
was  made  available  to  the  President's 
counsel,  Mr.  John  Dean,  in  the  White 
House.  This  imusual  procedent  appears 
to  have  put  the  chief  law  enforcement 
agency,  the  FBI,  squarely  in  the  political 
arena.  Evidence  further  suggests  that  the 
FBI  had  knowledge  of  White  House  staff 
involvement  in  the  Watergate  case  and 
turned  that  information  over  to  Mr. 
Dean.  At  the  same  time,  the  White  House 
steadfastly  denied  any  involvement. 

Now  the  President,  in  connection  with 
the  Gray  hearings,  has  refused  to  allow 
Mr.  Dean  to  appear  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  claiming  not  only 
executive  privilege  but  also  the  attor- 
ney-client privilege. 

At  question  is  the  Congress'  ability  to 
perform  its  constitutional  duties.  In  this 
case,  the  Senate  is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  confirming  Presidential 
nominations.  If  the  Senate  is  to  carry 
out  that  constitutional  power  and  re- 
sponsibility, clearly  it  must  have  the 
benefit  of  all  available  information.  If 
such  information  includes  the  testimony 
of  White  House  oflacials,  then  that  testi- 
mony should  be  forthcoming. 

I  strongly  support  and  defend  the 
fundamental  constitutional  principle  of 
the  separation  of  powers.  I  question  its 
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application  in  the  Issue  of 
privilege  however,  or  even  the 
of  such  a  thing  as  executive  pi 
cept  as  it  applies  directly  to 
dent  himself. 

The  Congress  should  have  . 
information  on  matters  which  _ 
in  its  jurisdiction.  The  executive 
has  argued  that  complete  accesj 
hinder  its  discharge  of  its  consti 
responsibilities.  I  find  it  difBcult 
this  line  of  reasoning,  and  cai_^ 
derstand  what  information  woul4 
nished  to  the  Congress,  hinder 
utive  in  this  manner. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  todaji 
pie  and  straightforward.  It  ami 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  and  . 
that  administrative  agencies  and 
tive  Office  staff  members  either 
information  or  appear  before 
sional   committees   when 
Congress  on  "matters  within  its 
gress']  jurisdiction." 

Tomorrow  the  Foreign 
Government  Information 
of   the   House   Government    _ 
Committer  begins  hearings  on 
j.xt  ol  so-called  executive  ^_-. 
d.r   the  very   able  leadership 
grt.^'^man  Bill   Moorkead.   I 
Ch.iirm;m     Moorhead     for 
those  hearings  and  share  his 
a  "rational  and  intelligent" 
be  found  to  the  problem. 

I  submit  to  the  House,  that  if 
to  be   'executive  privilege"  let  it 
only  to  the  Chief  Executive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  my 
follows : 

H.R.  6438 
A  bUl  to  ameud  the  Freedom  of 

Act  to  require  that  all  Information 

available  to  Congress 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
Representatives    of    the    United    ,_. 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
562  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Freedom    of   Information    Act)    Is 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

"(d)(1)    Whenever  either  House 
gress,  any  committee  thereof  (to  the 
of   matter   within   Its  Jurisdiction), 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
requests  an  agency  to  make  avallabU 
matlon   within   Its  possession  or  un 
control,  the  head  of  such  agency  sha:  I 
the  Information  available  as  soon 
tlcable  but  not  later  than  thirty 
the  date  of  the  request. 

"(2)    Whenever  either  House  of 
or  any  committee  thereof  (to  the 
matter  within  Its  Jurisdiction)   req_. 
presence    of   an   officer   or   employee 
agency     for     testimony     regarding 
within  the  agency's  possession  or 
control,  the  oflicer  or  employee  shall 
and  shall  supply  all  Information  r 

"(3)    'agency',  as  used  In  this 

means  a  department,  agency,  Inst 

ity,  or  other  authority  of  the  Govemn  le 
the  United  States  (other  than  the 
or  Courts  of  the  United  Stat«s) ,  inclt 
establishment  within  the  Executive 
the  President." 
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TOWARD  MORE  RATIONAL  feU- 
PREME  COURT  DECISION!  5 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  glvei  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  incluje  ex- 
traneous matter.) 
,     Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  Intro- 
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duclng  a  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  which,  if  rat- 
ified by  the  States,  would  require  the 
concurrence  of  a  2-to-l  majority  of  all 
Supreme  Court  Justices  present  and  sit- 
ting in  order  for  the  Supreme  Court  to 
render  an  opinion  or  decision  In  any 
case. 

As  you  know,  current  practice  by  the 
Supreme  Court  requires  only  a  simple 
majority  of  those  present  to  render  a  de- 
cision. With  nine  Justices  on  the  Bench, 
only  five  are  presently  necessary  for  a 
decision. 

History  has  recorded  several  5  to  4  de- 
cisions handed  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court  which  have  significantly  changed 
our  imderstanding  of  the  meaning  of 
State  laws.  Federal  laws  and  the  Con- 
stitution itself  by  virtue  of  the  single  vote 
ox  one  Justice.  Such  a  narrow  margin 
should  be  insufficient  to  overrule  the  prior 
precedent  of  established  law.  Five-four 
decisions  cast  grave  doubts  in  the  mind 
of  the  public  and  the  mind  of  oiu:  legal 
community  as  to  whether  or  not  a  specific 
decision  should  be  adhered  to  or  compiled 
with  until  a  clearer  statement  from  the 
Court  indicates  permanent  application 
of  the  decision.  Instead  of  resolving  dis- 
putes, the  present  scheme  encourages  fu- 
ture litigation. 

Too  often  the  rule  of  stare  decisis  has 
been  circumvented  by  the  Court.  Stare 
decisis  is  that  Latin  maxim  which  means 
"to  abide  by,  or  adhere  to,  decided 
cases."  Even  when  a  large  minority  of 
the  Court  disagrees,  stare  decisis  may  be 
abandoned  and  precedent  may  be  over- 
ruled with  little  difficulty. 

In  dealing  with  constitutional  ques- 
tions, it  is  most  important  that  the  Court 
primarily  exercise  its  function  of  apply- 
ing the  law  and  avoid  "judicial  legisla- 
tion." As  Mr.  Justice  Sutherland  said  in 
West  Coast  Hotel  Co.  v.  Parrish,  300  U  S 
379,  at  404: 

The  Judicial  function  is  that  of  interpreta- 
tion; It  does  not  Include  the  power  of  amend- 
ment under  the  guise  of  interpretation.  To 
miss  the  point  of  difference  between  the  two 
is  to  miss  all  that  the  phrase  "supreme  law 
of  the  land"  stands  for  and  to  convert  what 
wjs  intended  as  inescapable  and  enduring 
mandates  into  mere  moral  reflections. 

Requiring  a  larger  majority  of  the 
Court  for  opinion  would  greatly  enhance 
tne  image  and  the  prestige  of  decisions 
handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  and 
thus,  the  Court  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  on  this  much  needed  legisla- 
tion. 


ITh^nH..     FREEDOM  OF  CHOICE  ON  SCHOOLS 
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(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  concerning  a 
fundamental  principle  cherished  by  all 
truly  free  people— freedom  of  choice 
and,  specifically,  the  freedom  to  select 
the  school  which  one  chooses  to  attend. 

The  proposed  amendment  reads: 
The  right  of  any  citizen  to  be  assigned  to 
the  public  school  of  his  parent's  or  guard- 
ian's choice  if  a  minor,  or  to  the  public 


school  of  his  choice  if  an  adult,  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
either  directly  or  by  means  of  a  condition 
to  the  receipt  of  Federal  financial  assiat- 
ance. 

The  language  Is  simple  and  the  pro- 
position It  enunciates  would  seem  to  be 
self-evident  and  an  Inherent  attribute  of 
life  in  a  country  which  prides  Itself  on 
individual  freedom  and  was  founded  on 
the  principle  of  the  inalienable  rights  of 
all  citizens  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness. 

Nevertheless,  the  Increasingly  zealous 
efforts  of  the  Federal  courts  to  impose 
artificial  racial  balances  on  the  Nation's 
school  systems  by  means  of  massive  and 
disruptive  busing  orders,  wholesale  con- 
solidation of  school  districts,  and  en- 
forcement  orders   which   may   lead    to 
fund  cut-offs,  have  necessitated  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
restore  fundamental  freedoms  which  are 
steadily    being    eroded.    Onlj-    recently 
February  16.  1973,  for  Instance,  a  Fed- 
eral district  court  judge  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Issued  a  sweeping  or- 
der to  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  take  certain  en- 
forcement actions  against  schools  and 
school  districts.  Including  higher  educa- 
tional Institutions.  elem«itary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  and  vocational  schools, 
which  were  found  to  be  In  violation  of 
requirements  of  title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  and  court  ordered  desegrega- 
tion plans.  The  enforcement  proceedings 
ordered  by  the  coiort  could  result  in  the 
withholding  of  Federal  aid  to  schools 
and  school  districts— aid  which  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  continued  vitality  of  many  of 
the     institutions.     The     constitutional 
amendment  I  propose  '^ould  make  such 
denial  or  abridgement  of  educational  op- 
portunity by  means  of  the  Damoclean 
sword  of  Federal  fund  cut-off  illegal  and 
insure  that  the  right  of  citizens  to  attend 
the  school  of  their  choice  will  not  be 
compromised  or  conditional. 

Cries  of  racism  from  professional 
trouble  makers  may  greet  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  constitutional  amendment  such 
as  this.  However,  the  cause  of  freedom 
for  all  is  advanced,  not  diluted,  by  this 
proposal  and  the  underlying  principle  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education— that  stu- 
dents cannot  be  assigned  to  schools  on 
the  basis  of  race  or  color — is  fulfilled, 
not  defeated,  by  this  amendment.  The 
rationale  of  Brown  has  been  tortured  by 
the  courts  which,  in  their  quest  for  arti- 
ficial racial  balances,  have  imposed  the 
very  racial  assignments  condemned  by 
the  Court  nearly  20  years  ago.  Further- 
more, the  very  underpinnings  of  the 
constitutional  doctrines  which  have 
evolved  regarding  desegregation— the  so- 
cial science  data  so  eagerly  embraced  by 
the  Court  in  Brown  and  its  progency — 
have  recently  been  seriously,  if  not  fatal- 
ly, undermined  by  studies  which  dem- 
onstrate that  racial  desegregation  does 
not  affect  the  student's  eventual  educa- 
tional attainment. 

The  route  of  amending  the  constitu- 
tion is  a  serious  one  but  one  which  I 
believe  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  be  liber- 
ated from  the  tyranny  perpetrated  by 
judicial  fiat  In  the  name  of  constitu- 
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tional  rights.  As  stated  recently  by 
Senator  Ervin,  a  foremost  expert  In  con- 
stitutional law : 

The  adoption  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  now  a  prerequisite  for  restoring  free- 
dom to  America's  schoolchildren  and  for 
eliminating  Judicial  tyranny  with  respect  to 
our  pubUc  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  by  the  means  of 
amending  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
land,  the  Constitution,  -vill  we  be  able  to 
readjust  the  balance  so  badly  skewed  in 
recent  years.  By  this  amendment  we 
are  not  changing  the  Constitution,  but 
reaffirming  its  fundamental  principles 
of  freedom  for  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 


SOVIET  TRADE:  AT  WHAT  COST? 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  op- 
ponents of  granting  MFN  treatment  to 
the  Soviet  Union  have  based  their  argu- 
ments, for  the  most  part,  on  the  question 
of  allowing  Soviet  Jews  to  emigrate  with- 
out having  to  pay  a  discriminatory  tax 
to  do  so.  As  a  cosponsor  of  the  Vanik  bill 
in  the  House,  I  feel  strongly  that  this 
question  must  be  resolved  as  a  precondi- 
tion to  the  discussion  of  this  issue  by  the 
Congress. 

I  was  interested,  however,  in  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Exodus,  a  news- 
paper of  the  Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet 
Jews,  which  appeared  in  the  February 
1973  Issue,  raising  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  expanded  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union  is  in  our  best  interests  un- 
der any  circumstances,  considering  the 
monetary  and  nonmonetary  costs 
Involved. 

Cited,  for  example,  was  James  Reston's 
column  which  expressed  concern  that 
continued  and  expanded  trade  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  for  such  things  as  energy  sources 
controlled  by  the  Soviets  would  create 
an  luihealthy  dependency,  which  risks 
the  possibility — in  the  event  of  a  military 
emergency — that  these  products  could  be 
cut  off.  According  to  Reston,  trade  de- 
pendency of  this  type  could  present  a 
real  security  problem  for  the  United 
States. 

Also  mentioned,  was  the  definitive 
study  of  Soviet  trade  by  Dr.  Anthony  Sut- 
ton, of  Stanford  University,  which  has 
shown  that  in  the  past  10  years  of  trad- 
ing with  the  Soviet  Union,  products  made 
in  the  United  States  have  turned  up  In 
Soviet-made  tanks  and  trucks  found  in 
Vietnam  and  on  the  Israeli  borders.  Dr. 
Sutton's  conclusion: 

If  a  decade  of  such  trade  (It  began  in  the 
early  60's)  did  not  produce  peace,  why  mul- 
tiply the  problem. 

Historically — when  you  consider  lend- 
lease — the  Soviet  Union  has  proven  to  be 
a  poor  credit  risk.  To  make  matters  even 
worse,  products  that  are  now  being  pur- 
chased by  the  U.S.S.R.  are  being  fi- 
nanced by  the  already  overburdened 
American  taxpayer.  And  what  is  often 
overlooked  when  we  talk  about  our  bal- 
ance-of -payments  deficit  is  that  in  recent 
years  the  largest  part  of  the  deficit  is  not 


in  the  actual  trade  balance  itself,  but  in 
foreign  capital  investment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  food  for  thought,  I 
ask  that  the  article  mentioned  in  the 
Exodus  for  February  1973  follow  my 
remarks  at  this  point. 

Soviet  Trade:  At  What  Cost? 
(By  Harold  B.  Light) 

Last  month  I  dealt  with  the  phenomenal 
support  built  up  in  Congress  to  withhold 
trade  concessions  to  the  Soviet  Union,  un- 
less the  USSR  grants  free  emigration  and 
rescinds  the  ransom  tax  to  Soviet  citizens. 
At  this  writing  over  170  Congressmen  have 
co-sponsored  the  Vanik  Bill.  On  the  svirface 
it  would  appear  that  all  this  effort  results 
from  sympathy  for  the  Soviet  Jews,  but  is 
this  entirely  true?  With  only  two  Jewish 
Senators,  and  a  sprinkling  of  Jewish  Con- 
gressmen, it  is  obvious  that  many  legislators 
are  seriously  opposed  to  many  phases  of  the 
Soviet  Trade  agreements  simply  because  of 
the  inherent  disadvtintages  to  broad  Ameri- 
can interests. 

This  might  be  the  right  time  to  bring  up 
the  question,  "What's  so  good  about  trading 
with  the  Soviet  Union?"  James  Reston  wrote 
recently  in  the  New  York  Times  describing 
the  hundreds  of  American  businessmen  visit- 
ing the  USSR  discussing  trade  exchanging 
patents  and  technological  methods.  They  are 
contracting  to  build  truck  plants  and  chem- 
ical plants.  The  U.S.  Occidental  Petroleum 
Corporation  has  signed  a  $10  bUllon  deal  to 
develop  drilling  rights  for  natural  gas  and 
oil,  and  to  build  a  massive  pipeline  for  the 
Russians  which  they  cannot  build  them- 
selves. Reston  wonders  about  "the  wisdom  of 
depending  upon  energy  sources  controUed 
by  the  Soviets,  risking  the  possibility  that 
these  sources  could  be  cut  off  in  any  military 
emergency."  He  asks,  "Are  the  short  range 
Interests  of  commercial  deals  by  the  USA 
compatible  with  the  long  range  interests  of 
security?  Now  that  the  election  is  over,  these 
commercial  deals  are  being  made  piecemeal, 
without  references  to  the  strategic  problems 
Involved." 

Dr.  Anthony  Sutton's  10-year  study  of 
Soviet  Trade,  conducted  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, names  U.S.  companies  and  products 
presently  being  used  in  Soviet  military  tanks 
and  trucks  appearing  in  Vietnam  tind  on  the 
Israeli  borders.  He  concludes  that  "If  a  de- 
cade of  such  trade  (it  began  in  the  early 
60's)  did  not  produce  peace,  why  multiply 
the  problem?" 

Bob  Considine  has  termed  the  Soviet  War 
Debt  terms  an  insult,  showing  how  the  ori- 
ginal $11  bUlion  lend  lease  debt  to  the  U.8. 
was  gradually  "negotiated"  down  to  $722  mil- 
lion by  Henry  Kissinger  and  President  Nixon 
after  17  years  of  no  payment,  and  with  30 
more  years  to  pay  at  an  unspecified  rate.  In- 
flation alone  would  wipe  out  that  debt,  mean- 
ing no  more  repayment  at  all. 

On  July  8,  1972,  President  Nixon  granted 
the  USSR  $500  million  credit  to  buy  U.S. 
wheat.  The  lurid  details  of  the  wheat  deal 
have  revealed  that  the  profits  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  Insiders  will  be 
borne  by  the  American  public  in  Increased 
costs  and  subsidies.  So  why  is  trade  so  good? 
SALT  talks  and  Nuclear  Disarmament?  Yes. 
but  why  should  the  U.S.  give  the  Soviet 
Union  all  its  computer  technology,  produc- 
tion know-how,  data  processing  equipment 
(they  are  at  least  8  years  behind  us  in  those 
fields;  see  New  York  Times,  October  11,  1972) . 
when  they  have  nothing  that  we  want  to  buy. 
Certainly,  no  American  manufacturer  will 
build  them  a  factory  and  no  American  bank 
will  finance  it,  without  U.S.  Government  In- 
surance for  the  debt;  that  means  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  could  wind  up  paying  the  bill. 
Historically,  the  Soviets  are  a  poor  credit  risk. 

At  this  writing,  we  are  beginning  to  see  im- 
portant articles  written  to  indicate  that  the 
American  public  should  not  allow  a  concern 


for  Soviet  Jews  to  interfere  with  its  "own 
best  interests."  Hopefully,  the  support  now 
built  up  in  the  Congress  will  not  run  out  of 
momentum  by  the  time  Congress  gets  caught 
up  in  its  flood  of  new  bills  this  session.  This 
may  \ery  well  depend  upon  a  steady  stream 
of  letters  and  telegrams  to  every  Congressman 
and  Senator  to  support  the  Vanik  BUI 
(formerly  HR  17131)  and  the  Jackson 
Amendment  (S.  2620),  on  East-West  Trade 
and  the  Soviet  Education  Tax. 

Perhaps  the  only  positive  aspect  of  the  in- 
famous ransom  tax  Is  that  the  Kremlin 
handed  us  a  valuable  weapon  to  mount  an 
antitrade  bill  campaign.  Otherwise,  we  could 
assume  that  Congress  might  have  already 
granted  these  trade  concessions.  Tho  Vanik 
and  Jackson  legislation  has  given  us  more 
time  to  flght  the  battle. 

If  we  can  delay,  or  possibly  even  deny  the 
Soviet  Union  that  which  they  want  mosc,  the 
Kremlin  will  know  that  their  treatment  of 
our  Jewish  brethren  has  cost  them  dearly. 
On  many  occasions  I  have  told  high  Soviet 
officials  that  eventually  they  will  let  our  peo- 
ple go.  Further,  that  this  wUl  happen  when 
the  price  is  so  high  that  they  cannot  afford 
to  keep  them.  It  is  up  to  every  one  of  us  to 
keep  raising  that  price.  Then,  and  only  then, 
they  will  let  our  people  go! 


GREAT  LAKES  FLOODING 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  request  from  our  distinguished 
colleague.  Representative  Charles  A. 
V.wnc,  the  Inter-American  Affairs  Sub- 
committee on  Friday,  March  23.  and 
Monday,  March  26,  conducted  oversight 
hearings  on  U.S.  participation  in  the  In- 
ternational Joint  Commission,  United 
States  and  Canada— IJC.  The  issue  of 
primary  concern  in  the  hearings  was  the 
present  and  continuing  danger  of  serious 
flooding  along  the  Great  Lakes.  The  IJC 
has  important  responsiblhties  under  the 
1909  Boimdary  Waters  Treaty  with  Can- 
ada, which  affects  lake  levels. 

In  view  of  information  developed  at 
the  hearings  and  the  need  for  urgent  ac- 
tion to  provide  relief,  however  small,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Interamerican  Affairs 
sent  the  following  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  which  I  know  many  of  my  col- 
leagues will  find  of  interest: 

CoMMrrxEE  ON  Foreign  Affairs, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,   D.C.,   March   27,   1973. 
Hon.  William  P.  Rogers, 
Secretary    of   State,    Department   of   State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretaey:  In  view  of  the  cur- 
rent danger  of  flooding  in  the  Great  Lakes 
area,  the  Inter-American  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee urgently  requests  the  Department  of 
State  to  immediately  negotiate  an  agreement 
with  Canada  to  seek  a  report  from  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission,  to  be  completed 
within  five  days,  on  the  advisabUity  of  tem- 
porarily increasing  the  diversion  of  waters 
of  Lakes  Michigan-Huron  through  the  Chi- 
cago diversion  canal. 

The  subcommittee  also  requests  that  ur- 
gent attention  be  given  to  the  legal  question 
of  whether  the  IJC,  its  U.S.  section,  or  any 
other  U.S.  federal  agency  cam  seek  modifica- 
tion of  a  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decree  now  re- 
stricting diversions  through  the  Chicago 
canal. 

Positive  findings  as  to  the  advisability  of 
any  additional  diversion  and  the  legal  status 
of  the  federal  government  would  Indicate  a 
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need  for  Immediate  federal  legal 
seeic   modification   of   the   present 
preme  Court  decree  to  allow  division 
quired     to     alleviate      flooding 
threatening  large  areas  of  the  United 
Sincerely. 

PETEB    H.     B.    PSELrNGHTJYSFN 

Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr. 
Michael  Harrington, 
Abraham  Kazen,  Jr., 
Dante  B.  Pascell, 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal, 
H.  R.  Gross, 
Rot  a.  Taylor, 
Robert  H.  Steele. 


JAMES    P.    GRANT:     WHERfl   NEXT 
WITH      DEVELOPMENT      HSSIST 
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(Mr.  FRASER  asked  and 
permission  to  extend  his  remark  i 
point  in  the  Record  and  to 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Grant,  president  of  the 
velopment    Council — ODC — not*; 
the  organization  he  heads  "wai 
lished  in  1969  t6  increase 
derstanding  of  the  problems 
development  coimtries  and  the 
t-ince  of  these  countries  to  the 
States." 

The  ODC  has  now  published 
of  the  major  problems  facing  the 
States  in  its  relations  with  the 
ing  countries.  "The  United  Sta 
on  the  general  theme.  There  is 
the  Developing  World:  Agenda 
tion"  includes  a  series  of  useful 
view  essay  by  Robert  E.  Hunter 
rected  the  project.  I  am  famili 
and  have  long  admired  Bob 
work.  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh 
of  the  ODC  Board  wrote  the  in 
tion. 

I    was    especially    interested 
Grant's  contribution  to  the  book, 
wrestled  with  the  question,  "Whe 
With  Development  Assistance?' 
suiting  essay  is  a  provocative 
that  I  commend  to  the  attention 
colleagues. 

In  his  foreword  to  the  new 
Grant  promises  similar  follow-on 
cations  if  "Agenda  for  Action" 
helpful  to  Americans.  Based 
reading  of  this  first  agenda 
suspect  Grant.  Hunter,  and  the 
be    busy    for    the    foreseeable 
"Agenda  for  Action"  fills  a 
need:  Chapter  5  of  the  book 
Chapter  V:  Where  Next  With 
Assistance? 

(By  James  P.  Grant) 
President  Nixon's  successful  visits 
king  and  Moscow  last  year  marked 
the  ending  of  the  cold  war  era  but  als  i 
associated  era  of  foreign  aid,  In  wh 
Justification    for    large-scale 
operation  with  the  low-Income  coun 
largely  based  on  the  existence  of  the 
confrontation.  As  discussed  In  othei 
ters,  however,  continued  American 
In  a  growing  number  of  areas  is  Increjaslngly 
dependent  on  the  attitudes  of,  and 
ments  In,  the  countries  of  Asia,  Afrlia 
Latin  America — at  a  time  when  thel 
extend  far  beyond  Just  the  contlnua;lon 
economic  growth.  There  Is  an  opportu  nlty 
be  found  In  the  coincidence  of  certain 
the  shift  away  from  the  cold  war, 
proving  economic  situation   In   the 
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States,  and  emerging  public  conscloiisness  of 
our  growing  Interdependence  with  other  na- 
tions— Including  many  in  the  developing 
world.  This  opportunity  sets  the  stage  for 
a  major  new  assessment  in  1973  and  1974  of 
American  Interest  In  the  low-Income  coun- 
tries and  the  best  means  of  working  with 
them. 

As  this  chapter  will  argue,  however,  the 
United  Statss  should  take  certain  actions 
without  waiting  for  the  outcome  of  this  re- 
view. First.  It  should  maintain  Its  multilat- 
eral and  bilateral  economic  assistance  at  a 
level  at  least  sufficient  to  encourage  the  still 
growing  development  assistance  of  Western 
Europe  and  Japan.  Second,  the  United  States 
should  Initiate  and  play  a  leading  part  in  a 
multilateral  effort  for  Indochina's  economic 
rehabilitation  after  the  fighting  stops.  Final- 
ly, as  a  first  response  to  changing  needs.  It 
should  separate  development  cooperation 
from  security  assistance,  while  improving 
subtantlally  the  coordination  of  the  many 
efforts  which  affect  U.S.  economic  coopera- 
tion with  the  poor  countries. 

Since  President  Truman  began  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  for  Europe  In  1948  and  the  Point 
IV  technical  assistance  program  for  the  de- 
veloping world  In  1949,  foreign  economic  aid 
has  been  a  principal  sjmbol  of  U.S.  concern 
for  global  problems.  In  recent  years,  develop- 
ing countries  have  achieved  unprecedented 
progress  In  Increasing  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural output.  And  since  1960.  there  have  been 
massive  Increases  In  Western  European  and 
Japanese  development  aid,  the  combined  total 
of  which  Is  now  about  »4.5  billion  annually. 
Nevertheless,  It  Is  now  obvious  that  U.S. 
policies  must  be  thought  through  again.  As 
the  American  rationale  for  development  co- 
operation has  weakened  and  become  uncer- 
tain, U.S.  economic  assistance  of  all  types  has 
dropped  to  approximately  $3.5  billion  a  year. 
Including  economic  aid  to  Vietnam  and  credit 
sales  of  agricultural  surpluses  under  the 
Food  for  Peace  program.  The  United  States 
has  now  slipped  to  twelfth  among  the  sixteen 
Industrialized  member  nations  of  the  Devel- 
opment Assistance  Committee  (DAC)  of  the 
OECD  In  terms  of  the  proportion  of  Its  gross 
national  product  (GNP)  devoted  to  develop- 
ment assistance.  And  the  United  States  Is 
well  on  Its  way  toward  the  distinction  of  last 
place. 

The  Importance  of  official  development  as- 
sistance (ODA)  from  the  DAC  countries  can 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  It  now  totals  ap- 
proximately $8  billion  of  a  total  resource  flow 
of  some  $80  billion  annually  to  developing 
countries.  A  slightly  larger  amount  comes 
from  activities  such  as  direct  Investment, 
export  credits,  and  private  voluntary  aid. 
while  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  resource  flow 
Is  financed  by  the  foreign  earnings  of  poor 
countries  through  the  sale  of  goods  and 
services. 

In  part,  the  reason  for  the  decline  In  U.S. 
official  development  assistance  lies  in  the  In- 
creasingly meager  support  for  the  program 
in  Congress  as  the  cold  war  has  waned,  do- 
mestic problems  have  become  more  pressing, 
and  the  program  has  been  caught  In  the  con- 
troversy between  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Branch  over  Vietnam.  Even  continuation  of 
the  present,  already  shrunken  bUateral  pro- 
gram has  been  In  doubt.  In  recent  years,  the 
bUateral  aid  program  has  frequently  come 
close  to  being  killed:  twice  it  has  been  voted 
down  temporarUy  In  the  Senate.  Currently, 
foreign  aid  Is  In  existence  only  on  the  basis 
of  a  continuing  resolution;  no  appropriation 
bill  has  been  passed  for  this  fiscal  year  (PY 
1973)  for  either  the  bUateral  or  the  multUat- 
eral  program.  Regardless  of  what  h^pens  to 
appropriations  for  this  fiscal  year,  new  au- 
thorizations for  FT  1974,  beginning  July  1, 
1973,  must  be  enacted  If  the  bUateral  devel- 
opment assistance  programs  are  to  be  con- 
tinued. Thus,  having  rejected  the  major  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Peterson  Task  Force  on 


foreign  assistance,'  Congress  must  act  one 
way  or  the  other  on  development  assistance 
legislation  In  1973. 

MAJOR   ISSTTES   FOR   DECISION 

There  are  several  major  Issues  to  be  faced 
In  any  reappraisal  of  the  U.S.  role  in  de- 
velopment assistance  for  the  rest  of  this 
decade. 

1.  Why  bother  with  development  assist- 
ance? Most  urgent  la  the  need  to  establish 
whether  or  not  large-scale  development  as- 
sistance has  a  major  role  in  the  new  era  that 
lies  ahead.  This  requires  a  three-step  analysis 
to  show  1 )  whether  we  have  a  stake  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  poor  countries  and  In  secur- 
ing their  cooperation  on  Issues  of  concern  to 
us;  2)  If  so,  whether  development  assistance 
will  help  significantly,  by  meeting  some  poor- 
country  developmental  needs;  and  3)  if  the 
first  two  questions  are  answered  in  the  affirm- 
ative, what  kinds  of  development  assistance 
are  important  in  helping  to  meet  those  de- 
ve  oplng-country  needs? 

The  [first  of  these  questions  Is  hardest  to 
answer.  Having  justified  development  coop- 
eration largely  In  cold  war  and  humanitarian 
terms,  most  Americans  have  not  thought 
through — to  the  same  extent  as  have  the 
Europeans  and  the  Japanese — the  other  pur- 
poses which  It  might  serve.  There  Is  now  a 
need  to  examine  ways  in  which  development 
assistance  may  be  Important  to  the  new 
needs  of  the  United  States  as  It  Increasingly 
becomes  a  "have  not"  nation  In  terms  of 
raw  materials,  and  as  the  continued  Improve- 
ment of  Its  weU-belng  becomes  ever  more  de- 
pendent on  the  cooperation  of  developing 
countries  In  such  matters  as  monetary  policy, 
markets  to  provide  U.S.  trade  surpluses,  en- 
vironmental protection,  narcotics  control, 
and  hijacking.*  Thus  far,  moreover,  we  have 
paid  little  attention  to  such  questions  as 
whether  our  development  assistance  policies 
have  been  Instrumental  In  the  Increase  of 
U.S.  exports  to  developing  countries  by  some 
$5  blUlon  annually  over  the  past  ten  years, 
or  In  the  provision  of  a  badly  needed  $2  bil- 
lion U.S.  trade  surplus  In  1971.  As  a  conse- 
quence, virtually  no  consideration  has  been 
given  to  determining  whether  this  surplus, 
or  this  growing  market  for  U.S.  exports,  might 
disappear  if  the  United  States  does  not  re- 
verse its  present  declining  participation  In 
development  assistance. 

2.  How  successful  have  the  poor  countries 
been?  There  Is  also  a  need  to  examine  the 
ways  in  which  development  assistance  can 
make  the  greatest  contribution  to  develop- 
ment. Of  necessity,  doing  this  will  require 
some  assessment  of  develc^lng  country 
progress. 

During  the  1960s,  the  developing  countries 
on  average  achieved  a  5.5  per  cent  increase  In 
GNP— a  rate  of  growth  unequalled  by  the 
rich  countries  at  a  comparable  stage  of  their 
development.  A  nimiber  of  developing  coun- 
tries have  experienced  very  substantial  eco- 
nomic growth,  attaining  GNP  growth  rates 
of  10  per  cent  or  even  higher.  Some  low- 
Income  agricultural  societies  have  been 
transformed  into  Industrializing  economies 
in  amazingly  short  periods,  and  others  may 
well  foUow  suit.  Except  for  petroleum,  the 
growth  of  trade  In  primary  products  has 
been  far  from  dramatic,  but  exports  of  man- 
ufactured goods  have  shown  dynamism;  for 
the  developing  countries  as  a  whole,  they 
have  been  Increasing  rapidly  and  now  ac- 
count for  23  per  cent  of  total  world  exports. 
Yet  many  developing  coimtries'  imemploy- 
ment  levels  are  still  increasing,  some  even 
exceeding  those  of  our  own  Great  Depres- 
sion;' the  Income  gap  between  the  poorest 
half  of  the  population  and  those  weU-off  is 
actually  widening,  and  urban  settlements 
are  mushrooming  because  of  rural  migration. 
In  many  areas  these  problems  become  less 
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manageable  every  day  because  population 
growth  continues  unrestrained.  Finally,  If 
the  debt  burden  that  has  built  up  in  a  num- 
ber of  major  developing  countries  continues 
to  accumulate,  it  will  become  insupportable. 
This  situation  has  led  some  people  to  throw 
up  their  hands  in  despair,  others  to  argue 
that  aid  is  only  "making  the  rich  richer," 
and  still  others  to  state  that  development  Is 
aggravating  global  environmental  and  popu- 
lation problems. 

These  are  real  Issues  which  must  be  met 
In  seeking  to  answer  the  question:  "Where 
next  with  development  assistance?"  Fortu- 
nately, experience  In  a  number  of  poor  coun- 
tries during  the  past  ten  years  offers  some 
encouraging  evidence  that  an  effective  com- 
bination of  domestic  as  well  as  international 
policies  can  create  new  Jobs,  increase  social 
services,  reduce  Income  disparities,  and  check 
population  growth.*  The  possibility  is  best 
Illustrated  In  East  Asia,  by  countries  with 
very  different  political  and  economic  sys- 
tems: namely,  China  and  North  Korea  on 
one  side  of  the  ideological  barrier,  and  South 
Korea,  Taiwan,  and  the  city-states  of  Hong 
Kong  and  Singapore  on  the  other.  Contrary 
to  a  common  assumption  of  the  l9SOs,  the 
development  record  of  these  countries  in- 
dicates that  policies  that  enhance  social 
equity  need  not  deter  overall  economic 
growth — and  can  even  speed  It  up.  Elsewhere, 
countries  as  different  as  Israel,  Cuba,  Ceylon, 
and  Yugoslavia  have  dealt  effectively  with 
some  of  the  problems  discussed  here. 

It  Is  no  accident  that  most  of  the  non- 
Socialist  development  "successes"  have  taken 
place  In  societies  with  broad  access  to  a  com- 
bination of  trade.  Investment,  and  aid.  Nor 
is  it  an  accident  that  the  major  innovations 
introduced  through  development  cooperation 
have  resulted  prlmarUy  from  U.S.  assistance 
programs — private  and  public — which  explic- 
itly concentrated  on  particular  functional 
areas.  These  innovations  Include  the  "green 
revolution,"  the  extraordinary  spread  of  pub- 
lic health  measures,  and  the  acceptance  of 
the  need  for  large-scale  famUy  planning  pro- 
grams and  their  subsequent  introduction. 
If  the  rich  countries  had  also  met  their 
assistance  targets  for  the  1960s  and  had 
opened  their  markets  more  to  the  products  of 
the  poor  countries,  the  record  of  success  in 
the  developing  countries  might  have  been 
even  better. 

3.  Should  the  goal  of  development  assist- 
ance be  limited  to  advancing  development? 
Many  observers  argue  that  development  as- 
sistance should  be  regarded  as  a  tool  for 
securing  cooperation  on  Issues  not  directly 
linked  to  economic  or  social  development, 
such  as  winning  Important  U.N.  votes.  In- 
creasing American  exports,  advancing  U.S. 
private  Investment,  and  compelling  political 
reforms  by  repressive  regimes.  Other  observ- 
ers argue,  with  considerable  merit,  that  the 
objective  of  development  assistance  should 
be  that  of  development  alone — a  process 
which  Is  both  vastly  complex  and  of  great 
long-range  Importance  for  the  orderly  evolu- 
tion of  a  peaceful  and  cooperative  world.  The 
latter  group  argues  that  explicit  use  of  de- 
velopment assistance  to  achieve  non-develop- 
mental objectives  jeopardizes  our  Important 
Interest  In  development  progress  In  virtually 
all  countries,  and  that  successful  coopera- 
tion In  development  progress  Improves  the 
climate  for  attaining  these  other  U.S.  objec- 
tives. The  proponents  of  this  view  point  out 
that  development  aid  usuaUy  Is  an  Ineffective 
means  of  direct  leverage  for  securing  U.S. 
political  goals. 

Some  categories  of  aid  should  Indeed  be 
used  In  the  first  Instance  solely  to  advance 
development  progress,  so  as  to  ensure  the 
most  effective  approach  possible  to  the  dif- 
ficult problems  that  need  to  be  overcome. 
These  categories  Include  support  for  multi- 
lateral Institutions  and  provision  of  bilateral 
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technical  and  material  assistance  specifically 
for  cooperative  efforts  on  such  developmen- 
tal programs  as  famUy  planning  and  rural 
development.  However,  there  are  other  types 
of  aid  which  also  come  within  the  OECD 
definition  of  official  development  assistance, 
but  which  may  be  used  to  advance  several — 
sometimes  confilcting — objectives,  of  which 
development  Is  only  one,  as  In  the  case  of 
the  provision  of  economic  security  aid  for 
Vietnam,  where  the  survival  of  the  Saigon 
Government  took  precedence  over  develop- 
ment objectives. 

We  need  to  define  more  clearly  for  oxirselves 
the  rules  for  each  type  of  assistance,  so  that 
attempting  to  use  aid  to  advance  a  short- 
term  interest  does  not  frustrate  advance- 
ment of  other  more  important  VS.  policy 
objectives.  Thus,  one  can  reasonably  argue 
that  policy  differences  with  India  over  the 
Bangladesh  war  should  not  have  led  the  US. 
Government  to  Jec^ardlze  Its  major  policy 
Interest  In  a  successful  Indian  development 
effort — although  this  has  been  the  con- 
sequence of  the  continuing  suspension  of 
American  aid  to  India  even  after  the  war 
was  over.  The  United  States  has  an  Impor- 
tant Interest  in  the  continued  developmental 
progress  of  the  world's  largest  and  most  pov- 
erty-stricken democracy.  Similarly,  our  valid 
Interest  in  Increasing  American  exports 
should  not  prevent  the  use  of  development 
assistance  funds  to  purchase  farm  machinery 
available  from  Taiwan  or  Japan  if  chese  are 
far  more  appropriate  for  use  en  labor-inten- 
sive small  farms  In  India. 

In  addition  to  the  beneficial  results  of 
accelerated  development,  many  other  bene- 
fits can  flow  from  the  favorable  atmosphere 
engendered  by  effective  cooperation  In  de- 
velopment— an  atmosphere  which  cannot  be 
created  If  explicit  conditions  are  Imposed 
on  development  aid  for  other  purposes. 

4.  What  is  the  primary  role  of  bilateral  aid 
in  development  cooperation?  Development 
assistance  now  needs  to  be  reexamined  In 
terms  of  two  quite  different  but  complemen- 
tary functions.  First  is  the  transfer  of  finan- 
cial resources  to  enable  low-Income  coun- 
tries to  acquire  needed  equipment,  raw  mate- 
rials, and  on-the-shelf  technology  from  oth- 
er countries.  United  States  economic  assist- 
ance of  all  types,  and  particularly  bilateral 
development  aid,  has  become  a  steadily  small- 
er portion  of  the  transfer  of  resources  be- 
tween rich  and  poor  countries.  This  Is  part- 
ly due  to  the  Increases  In  aid  from  other 
countries  and  the  decline  of  U.S.  aid,  but, 
as  mentioned  earlier.  It  Is  primarily  due  to 
the  rapidly  Increasing  earnings  of  the  low- 
Income  countries  from  the  sale  of  their  goods 
and  services. 

But  this  resource  transfer  on  highly  con- 
cessional terms  continues  to  have  vital  Im- 
portance for  the  very  low-Income  countries, 
such  as  those  of  South  Asia  and  sub-Saharan 
Africa,  which  comprise  nearly  a  bUllon  peo- 
ple. There  Is  also  a  second  function  for  which 
development  aid  Is  as  Important  as  ever: 
namely,  as  a  means  for  countries  to  work  to- 
gether on  difficult  problems  requiring  new 
approaches  and  Ideas  as  much  as  financial 
resources.  Thus  there  Is  a  need  for  coopera- 
tive effort  In  thinking  through  and  experi- 
menting with  new  approaches  that  wUl  1) 
create  more  productive  jobs;  2)  provide  the 
poorest  pwople  In  developing  countries  with 
at  least  minimal  levels  of  health  and  educa- 
tional services;  and  3)  lead  to  rural  develop- 
ment and  help  slow  population  growth  and 
migration  from  the  countryside  to  the  cities. 

In  large  part,  the  low-Income  countries 
have  mastered  the  art  of  Increasing  economic 
output  but,  for  a  variety  of  reasons  men- 
tioned earlier,  the  benefits  of  this  growth 
have  generally  not  reached  the  bottom  half 
of  their  people.  BUateral  development  as- 
sistance should  be  Increasingly  applied  to 
helping  developing  countries  cope  with  the 
now  more  sharply  perceived  and  worsening 
structural  and  poverty  problems  which  pre- 


vent the  benefits  of  economic  growth  from 
reaching   the   poor. 

5.  How  much  development  assistance 
should  there  be?  Pending  the  outcome  of  the 
overall  review  proposed  here,  appropria- 
tions for  development  assistance  need  to 
remain  at  least  at  current  levels  to  avoid 
placing  the  global  cooperative  effort  In 
even  greater  jeopardy  because  of  a  contin- 
uing decline  In  the  V3.  effort.  Any  increase 
required  for  Indochina  might  reasonably 
come  from  the  sizable  savings  from  reduced 
security  assistance  now  that  the  Vietnam 
War  Is  over.  Some  overall  Increase  In  U.S. 
development  assistance  In  1973  and  1974 
would  have  the  benefit  of  encouraging  the 
other  developed  countries  to  contmue  to  In- 
crease their  development  assistance  alloca- 
tions, as  most  have  been  doing  In  recent 
years. 

For  the  longer  run.  consideration  still  needs 
to  be  given  to  the  U.N.  Development  Decade 
target  of  1  per  cent  of  GNP  for  resource 
transfers  through  development  assistance 
and  private  foreign  investment — a  goal  that 
so  far  has  been  largely  Ignored  by  the  United 
States,  although  a  number  of  other  developed 
countries  hve  already  attained  it.  or  vrtll  do 
by  mid-decade.  The  target  was  made  more 
precise  by  the  United  Nations  in  1971,  when 
the  General  Assembly  specified  that  a  mini- 
mum proportion  of  this  1  per  cent  of  GNP — 
0.7  per  cent — should  be  In  the  form  of  official 
development  assistance  (as  distinguished 
from  private  investment  and  export  credits 
on  hard  terms) .  Even  the  0.7  per  cent  figure 
Is  a  crude  target  at  best.  It  can  include  all 
sorts  of  aid  on  concessional  terms  that  Is  ex- 
plicitly authorized  for  purposes  such  as  dis- 
posing of  agricultural  surpluses  and  provid- 
ing economic  assistance  to  embattled  re. 
glmes. 

Proponents  of  the  0.7  per  cent  target  claim, 
with  some  merit,  that  a  multinational  effort 
to  aid  developing  countries  requires  a  com- 
mon yardstick  for  measuring  that  effort. 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  have  ac- 
cepted these  targets,  although  some,  includ- 
ing the  United  States,  have  not  committed 
themselves  to  Its  achievement  by  any  spe- 
clflc  date:  these  targets  should  be  retained 
until  there  Is  agreement  on  a  reasonable  al- 
ternative. It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
goal  was  originally  suggested  by  the  United 
States  Itself  in  the  early  1960s. 

By  contrast,  critics  of  the  targets  question 
the  political  feaslbUity  of  a  goal  which  even 
today  would  require  a  doubling  of  U.S.  for- 
eign economic  assistance.  Moreover,  other 
Items  in  the  U.S.  budget  have  to  meet  strict 
test  of  need — that  Is,  can  the  money  be  put 
to  wise  use?  The  1  per  cent  and  the  0.7  per 
cent  targets  are  certainly  valid  measures  of 
ability  to  supply  aid.  but  not  of  ability  to 
use  it  well.  Thus  they  are  often  an  object  of 
Congressional    criticism. 

In  this  debate,  however.  It  is  important  for 
us  to  recall  the  basic  Issue  of  the  U.S.  stake 
In  working  with  the  poor  countries.  The  0.7 
per  cent  target  has  been  accepted  by  the  In- 
ternational community,  and  It  has  become 
a  touchstone  of  broader  political  relations 
among  countries.  Furthermore,  there  is  also 
a  major  misconception  In  the  United  States 
about  foreign  assistance.  In  fact,  most  such 
assistance  Is  not  "aid"  in  the  form  of 
"grants,"  but  actually  comes  back  to  the 
United  States  in  loan  repayments  and  bene- 
fits the  United  States  by  Increasing  demand 
for  U.S.  goods. 

The  latter  reverse  flow  of  economic  assist- 
ance Is  particularly  Important.  In  fact,  the 
United  States  now  has  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  two  objectives  at  the  same 
time:  to  Increase  Its  contribution  to  develop- 
ment, and  thus  come  closer  to  the  0.7  p>er 
cent  target:  and  to  Increase  its  exports  to 
developing  countries  at  the  same  time.  In- 
deed, the  Export-Import  Bank  could — as  Is 
already  done  at  present  by  the  Department 
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of  Agriculture  with  regard  to  the 
of     agricultural     products — usefully 
"soft"  loans  for  the  explicit  purpoM 
nanclng  U.S.  exports  to  those  countr^s 
very   low   per  capita  Incomes,  for 
under  $150.  These  poorest  developlnf 
tries,  with  a  total  population  of  abou  I 
lion,    badly    need    goods    for 
Those  which  accoiuit  for  the  great 
of  the  one  billion  do  actually  have 
term  development  prospects,  but  are 
present  able  to  service  a  high  volume 
on  the  Banks  regular  terms.  These 
terms  would  be  compatible  with  the 
repayment   capacity   of   the   less 
countries  and  could  be  as  soft  as,  saj 
cent,    with   30   years   for   repayment, 
years'    grace    on    mterest    payments 
there  is  idle  productive  capacity  in  a 
of  sectors  in  the  United  States  and 
creased  production  reduces  domestic 
costs  such  as  unemployment 
the  budgetary  cost  to  the  United 
such    an    mcreased    flow    of   export 
could  be  very  small  indeed,  and  the 
nomlc  cost  might  be  nearly  zero, 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  question  ol 
much  aid?"  is  not  separable  either  frqm 
issue  ol   the  U.S.  stake  in  cooperatini 
the  developing  countries  or  from  other 
affecting   resource   Sows,   such  as 
trade    and    monetary    policy.    As 
earlier,  these  other  flows — far  more 
appropriations — determine  the  volume 
sources  transferred  to  the  developing 
tries.  Thus  If  the  markets  of  developed 
tries  were  to  be  opened  up,  the  dev 
countries  could  earn  billions  of  dollars 
annually  in  the  form  of  exports  by 
1970s  (see  Chapter  II).  However,  even 
source  transfers  were  greatly  Increased 
the  trade  and  monetary  systems,  this 
not  meet  the  need  of  the  developing 
tries  for  help  in  such  fields  as 
health,  and  education.  But  If  these 
of  Increasing  resource  transfers  were 
come  operative,  then  the  requirement 
bilateral    development    assistance 
might  be  far  less  than  the  U.N.  target 

6.  What  is  a  better  way  to  organi^ 
global  community  for  development 
tUm?  This  discussion  leads  to 
of  the  need  for  far  more  sophisticated 
of  assessing  the  progress  of  the  poor 
tries,     of    determining    their    dev 
wants  and  needs,  and  of  allocating 
burdens  among  the   rich.  Further 
needs  to  be  given  to  the  respective 
the    World    Bank   and    the    United 
bodies,   such   as   the   Economic   and 
Council  and  the  United  Nations 
Programme.  At  present  the  Bank  has 
over   global   leadership   In   the 
field — because  of  the  default  of  other 
cles,   the   size   of  the  Bank's  staff  an([ 
sources,  and  the  dynamism  of  its 
But  It  lacks  universality  because  of  the 
representation  of  most  "socialist" 
and  suffers  from  the  under-representatl^n 
developing  countries  as  well  as  some 
oped  countries,  notably  Japan,  In  its 
agement.  It  also  suffers  from  growing 
talnty  about  the  degree  of  support  for  a 
tlnued  rapid  expansion  of  its  soft  loan^ 

There  Is  the  strong  possibility  that  a 
tlnued  weakening  of  U.S.  support  for 
the  World  Bank  and  the  U.N. 
agencies,  as  well  as  for  bilateral  aid  to 
and  much  of  Asia,  could  lead  to  the 
Ing  of  global  machinery  and  to  the  e 
ment  of  regional   blocs — in  which 
Europe  would  have  strong  Investment, 
and  aid  links  with  Africa,  Japan  with 
Asia,  and  the  United  States  with  Latin 
lea.    The    resulting    economic 
might  be  disadvantageous  not  only  for 
trade,  but  also  for  the  political  relations 
tween  the  developed  and  developing 
tries  when  the  latter  see  themselves 
dependent  relationship  with  the  former, 
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7.  What  balance  should  there  be  between 
multilateral  and  bilateral  assistance?  There 
Is  a  broad  but  far  from  universal  consensus 
in  the  United  States  that  developed  coun- 
tries should  provide  more  of  their  develop- 
ment assistance  through  multilateral  bank- 
ing Institutions,  such  as  the  World  Bank  and 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  and 
through  International  agencies  such  as  the 
United  Nations  Development  Programme. 
Currently  multilateral  channels  account  for 
about  one  fifth  of  development  assistance. 

However,  there  Is  a  real  debate  about  the 
desirable  extent  and  speed  of  this  shift.  For 
example,  the  fact  that  bUateral  aid  programs 
serve  so  many  Interests  of  Individual  de- 
veloped countries  makes  It  highly  unlikely 
that  they  will  be  phased  out  completely. 
Thus  the  European  countries  and  Japan  have 
been  reluctant  to  shift  too  rapidly  from 
bilateral  to  multilateral  assistance  because 
of  the  special  commercial  and  foreign  policy 
Interests  served  by  their  bilateral  programs — 
such  as  France's  Interest  in  French-speaking 
Africa.  The  United  States  has  these  special 
interests,  too,  exemplified  by  its  agricultural 
surplus  disposal  programs  and  by  Its  develop- 
ment assistance  to  Turkey,  which  Is  tied  to 
helping  farmers  shift  out  of  poppy  cultiva- 
tion. For  these  reasons  of  special  interests 
alone,  therefore,  bilateral  assistance  will  be 
continued  for  many  years  to  come. 

Furthermore,  in  the  Interest  of  advancing 
development  progress,  it  is  also  important 
to  remember  that  the  U.S.  bUateral  develop- 
ment assistance  program  can  tap  U.S.  pro- 
fessional and  academic  talents  better  than 
can  the  International  agencies.  For  all  its 
many  limitations,  the  American  bUateral 
program  has  demonstrated  greater  admin- 
istrative flexlbUity  and  abUlty  to  solve  major 
problems  than  multilateral  and  International 
agencies  have  done  so  far. 

However,  because  of  the  real  benefits  of 
both  a  truly  cooperative  effort  and  of  a  lower 
U.S.  profile  in  the  sensitive  business  of  help- 
ing a  developing  country  with  change  and 
progress,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  sup- 
porting as  rapid  a  development  and  expan- 
sion of  the  multUateral  Institutions  as  they 
are  able  to  handle  effectively,  and  without 
their  becoming.  In  effect,  U.S.  "fronts"  be- 
cause of  a  predominance  In  funding  by  the 
United  States. 

This  last  point  Is  an  important  one.  After 
all,  shifting  U.S.  aid  to  miUtUateral  Institu- 
tions too  rapidly  relative  to  increases  In 
funding  by  other  contributors,  would  raise 
the  percentage  of  U.S.  fvmdlng.  Such  a 
change  wotUd  increase  substantially  the 
danger  that  both  the  U.S.  Administration 
and  Congress  would  insist  that  the  multi- 
lateral institutions  adhere  to  U.S.  policy 
positions  and  operate  in  conformity  with 
standards  set  for  U.S.  Government  depart- 
ments— both  of  which  demands,  if  acceded 
to.  could  cripple  these  institutions. 

Therefore,  the  principal  limitation  on  ex- 
panding funds  for  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association  (IDA) — the  "soft"  loan 
window  of  the  World  Bank — Is  the  wUllng- 
ness  of  all  member  governments  to  Increase 
their  funding  proportionately.  For  the  next 
IDA  replenishment  period,  beginning  In  fiscal 
year  1975,  the  United  States  should  be  pre- 
pared to  support  another  doubling  of  funds, 
to  an  annual  level  of  $1.6  bUllon.  The  U.S. 
funding  share  might  go  down  slightly  below 
Its  traditional  40  per  cent  to  reflect  primarily 
Japan's  greater  share  of  the  total  output  of 
the  Western  industrial  nations.  However,  It 
bears  remembering  that  the  United  States 
stUl  produces  more  than  40  per  cent  of  this 
total,  and  VS.  per  capita  Income  Is  still  dou- 
ble the  average  for  the  other  developed  coun- 
tries. There  Is  certainly  a  need  In  the  develop- 
ing world  for  this  aid,  and  Its  expansion 
would  Increase  the  already  high  capacity  of 
the  World  Bank  to  perform  a  leadership  and 
administrative  role  which  Increases  the  effici- 


ency of  the  entire  development  effort.  Both 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  and 
the  Asian  Development  Bank — the  latter  of 
which  has  yet  to  receive  Its  first  UJ3.  soft- 
loan  appropriation  of  $100  million  to  cover  a 
three-year  period — should  also  be  candidates 
for  expanded  support. 

By  contrast,  most  of  the  U.N.  technical  as- 
sistance programs  should  have  their  funding 
Increased  at  a  slower  rate  for  the  Immediate 
future.  This  conclusion  follovre  from  the 
study  prepared  by  Sir  Robert  Jackson  for  the 
United  Nations  In  1969.  His  report  describes 
some  of  the  limitations  of  these  programs 
after  their  recent  rapid  expansion.  Including 
the  slowness  with  which  decisions  are  made 
to  start  projects,  and  the  delays  In  execution. 
Many  of  these  problems  still  remain  today. 

Yet  even  if  the  maximum  feasible  support 
Is  provided  to  multUateral  Institutions,  by 
1975  their  needs  for  VS.  funds  will  still  total 
less  than  one  third  of  the  American  disburse- 
ments needed  to  maintain  U.S.  aid  at  its 
present  low  state — a  mere  0.31  per  cent  of 
GNP,  slated  to  drop  even  lower  under  funding 
commitments  already  made.  Thus,  If  the 
United  States  desired  to  support  a  major  de- 
velopment effort.  It  would  have  to  channel 
this  effort  mainly  through  bilateral  programs 
for  years  to  come.  It  is  worth  taking  the  time 
in  the  next  two  years,  therefore,  to  devise  a 
U.S.  blleral  economic  aid  program  adequate 
for  the  major  needs  of  the  10708. 

8.  What  is  the  best  way  to  organize  for  the 
reconstruction  of  Indochina?  The  ending  of 
the  war  in  the  Indochina  countries  will  bring 
with  It  the  need  for  a  major  reconstruction 
effort.  President  Nixon  has  speclflcaUy  men- 
tioned a  $7.5  bUllon  reconstruction  fund  for 
North  Vietnam,  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia, 
and  Laos.  Whether  this  was  envisioned  as  the 
total  for  all  contributions,  or  merely  the  U.S. 
share  of  an  International  effort,  the  U.S  share 
clearly  wUl  be  large.  There  wUl  be  many  dif- 
ficulties. Will  there  be  substantial  low-level 
violence  in  any  of  these  countries?  Will  tradl- 
tlonaUy  hostile  countries  work  with  one  an- 
other? wm  Japan  and  other  developed  coun- 
tries  play  a  major  role  In  reconstruction? 

These  questions  highlight  the  problem  of 
finding  the  best  way  to  work  on  reconstruc- 
tion with  the  countries  of  Indochma.  There 
are  several  principal  alternatives.  One  would 
be  to  create  a  special  United  Nations  entity 
as  was  done  successfully  in  1971  In  the  case 
of  Bangladesh  relief,  to  administer  the  assist- 
ance program  for  each  of  the  Indochina 
countries. 

A  second  approach  would  be  to  provide 
aid  through  country  consortia— a  proven  and 
effective  technique  which  has  been  used  In 
such  countries  as  India,  Pakistan,  Turkey 
and  Indonesia.  In  this  arrangement,  the 
World  Bank  chairs  and  staffs  the  India  con- 
sortium, which  on  behalf  of  Its  members 
carries  out  the  major  dialogue  with  India  on 
policy  issues.  The  World  Bank  also  provides 
the  mechanism  for  reaching  agreement  on 
the  conunon  guldeUnes  under  which  the  In- 
dividual countries  and  the  World  Bank  pro- 
vide their  assistance.  The  OECD  performs  the 
same  function  for  the  Turkey  consortium.  In 
general,  the  consortium  approach  combines 
the  benefits  of  multUateral  policy  develop- 
ment and  negotiation  with  the  Implementa- 
tion benefits  of  bUateral  aid. 

A  third  approach  would  be  to  provide  as- 
sistance under  some  form  of  relationship  to  a 
United  Nations-sponsored  regional  organi- 
zation created  by  the  affected  countries, 
such  as  a  new  Mekong  Commission  or  a 
broadened  and  strengthened  Mekong  Com- 
mittee, which  would  serve  a  role  somewhat 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Co-operation  (OEEC)  In 
Europe  for  the  Marshall  Plan.  All  aid  could 
be  provided  under  Its  auspices,  with  bUateral 
aid  from  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries provided  to  Individual  countries 
through  consortia  authorized  and  operating 
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under  guidelines  established  by  the  regional 
structure.  There  could  be  different  groupings 
of  donors  for  each  country.  Thus,  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  might  serve  In  the  man- 
agerial role  for  the  South  Vietnam  con- 
sortium, the  World  Bank  for  the  Cambodia 
consortium,  and  a  single  country — such  as 
Russia,  China,  or  Japan — for  the  North  Viet- 
nam consortium.  And  there  might  be  a 
sizable  special  fund  for  major  Mekong  River 
projects  benefiting  two  or  more  countries 
directly  under  the  supervision  of  the  regional 
mechanism,  and  administered  for  It  by  either 
the  World  Bank  or  the  Asian  Development 
Bank. 

There  may  now  be  an  opportunity  to  use 
the  large  amount  of  funds  likely  to  be  avaU- 
able  not  only  to  reconstruct  Individual  coun- 
tries, but  also  to  help  create  and  strengthen 
structures  for  Increasing  cooperation  by 
countries  of  the  region.  Just  as  the  OEEC 
provided  the  initial  nucleus  out  of  which  the 
Common  Market  later  developed.  The 
regional  mechanism  might  be  built  around 
all  the  countries  with  a  stake  In  the  Mekong 
River  Basin — namely,  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  Cambodia,  and  ThaUand.  While 
no  part  of  North  Vietnam  Is  In  the  Mekong 
River  Basin,  In  the  past  It  has  been  deeply 
Involved  economically  with  the  countries 
of  the  Basin;  North  Vietnam  could  also  be  a 
major  user  of  hydroelectric  power  produced 
on  the  Mekong. 

The  administrative  device  which  Is  chosen 
should  refiect  some  estimate  of  the  course  of 
events  In  Indochina.  Thus,  If  the  Indochina 
settlement  is  primarily  a  cease-fire  to  permit 
U.S.  disengagement,  and  if  the  United  States 
wishes  to  remain  as  far  removed  as  pos- 
sible from  further  Involvement  In  Indochina, 
U.N.  administration  of  the  entire  program 
would  offer  the  major  advantage  that  the 
United  States  would  not  be  directly  Involved. 
Unfortunately,  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  from 
past  experience  that  a  U.N.  agency  would  be 
strong  in  terms  of  providing  relief  but  rela- 
tively weak  as  a  mechanism  for  long-term 
reconstruction  and  development. 

Alternatively,  if  a  genuine  compromise  set- 
tlement Is  reached,  and  If  It  Is  Important 
to  Implement  the  reconstruction  effort  quick- 
ly and  effectively  in  order  to  provide  all  the 
parties  with  a  stake  In  continued  peace,  then 
there  will  be  a  strong  case  not  only  for  using 
the  consortium  technique,  but  also  for  ad- 
mlnlstermg  the  assistance  and  managerial 
consortia  under  the  broad  umbrella  of  the 
U.N.-sponsored,  regionally  created  mech- 
anism described  earlier.  Reliance  solely  on 
the  consortium  technique  could  lead  to  the 
tragic  result  of  a  massive  assistance  effort, 
which  was  successful  In  Individual  countries, 
but  which  left  them  at  each  others'  throats, 
as  In  the  past.  If  the  OEEC  type  of  role  Is 
too  ambitious  for  a  group  of  countries  which 
have  recently  finished  warring  against  each 
other,  an  alternative  would  be  an  enhanced 
Mekong  Committee,  having  the  major  special 
fund  described  above  and  charged,  formally 
or  Informally,  with  undertaking  an  active 
role  in  regional  planning,  exchange  of  Infor- 
mation about  country  development  plans, 
and  the  plans  and  performance  of  individual 
country  consortia. 

Combining  the  regional  and  consortium  ap- 
proaches into  one  of  the  various  forms  has 
the  merit  of  increased  self-help  through  re- 
gional cooperation.  It  would  also  have  the 
merit  of  the  Mekong  label:  U.N.  sponsorship; 
burden-sharing  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  China 
(as  wen  as  Western  Europe  and  Janan); 
participation  of  the  World  Bank  and  the 
Asian  Development  Bank;  and  a  non-ideolog- 
ical, peaceful  forum  of  cooperation  for  de- 
velopment which  might  eventually  flower 
into  a  permanent  regional  framework  for  the 
five  countries  of  the  Mekong  Basin  area. 

But  such  a  mechanism  cannot  be  created 
Instantly,  particularly  since  some  time  may 
be  required  for  all  local  hostilities  to  end  and 
for  passions  to  subside.  To  meet  Immediate 


needs  during  the  first  year,  existing  U.S. 
bilateral  programs  for  Vietnam,  Cambodia, 
and  Laos  probably  will  need  to  be  continued 
and  a  Bangladesh-type  U.N.  agency  created 
to  meet  urgent  relief  and  rehabilitation.  How- 
ever, some  form  of  Increased  regional  co- 
operation will  be  needed  before  the  first  year 
Is  out.  It  win  be  required  not  only  for  the 
future  harmony  and  progress  of  the  region, 
but  also  for  generating  and  sustaining  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  assistance  from  countries 
which  may  otherwise  be  Inclined  to  down- 
grade Indochina  aid  all  too  soon  before  the 
needed  level  of  reconstruction  and  develop- 
ment has  been  achieved. 

9.  What  short-term  and  long-term  changes 
are  needed  in  our  legislative  and  managerial 
strnicture  for  development  cooperation?  The 
legislative  and  managerial  structure  of  the 
U.S.  bUateral  economic  aid  program  needs  to 
be  reviewed  to  determine  whether  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  the  needs  of  the  new  era  that 
lies  ahead.  However,  as  stated  at  the  outset, 
certain  obvious  steps  can  be  taken  now  virlth- 
out  prejudice  to  the  conclusions  of  any  over- 
all review. 

F^rst,  with  the  passing  of  the  cold  war 
era,  security  assistance  should  be  separated 
from  development  assistance,  both  In  legis- 
lation and  In  management  (see  Chapter  VI). 
This  separation  Is  needed  not  only  to  help 
regain  support  for  development  aid  among 
many  people  In  the  church,  academic,  and 
youth  communities,  but  also  to  avoid  the 
public  confusion  which  stems  from  endless 
newspaper  stories  which  subsume  the  two 
quite  distinct  forms  of  assistance  under  the 
single  term  "foreign  aid."  Corruption  and 
other  misuses  of  aid  are  for  the  most  part 
by-products  of  security  aid,  but  the  result- 
ing press  stories  tar  economic  development 
aid  as  well.  Managerlally,  no  part  of  secm-lty 
assistance  should  continue  to  be  the  primary 
responsibility  of  the  development  agency. 

Second,   In  view  of  the  growing  need  for 
an  overall  development  policy,  the  principal 
administrator     of     development     assistance 
(now  the  Administrator  of  the  U.S.  Agency 
for  International  Development)  should  have 
a  major  role   In  formulating  all   U.S.  pro- 
grams which  bear  In  Important  ways  on  de- 
velopment cooperation.  There  Is  much  to  be 
said  for  shifting  the  supervision  of  U.S.  par- 
ticipation In  U.N.  assistance  programs  such 
as  UNDP  from  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Or- 
ganization Affairs  In  the  State  Department 
to  AID  Itself.  The  AID  Administrator  should 
also  have  a  far  greater  say  in  U.S.  relations 
with  the  multUateral  development  Institu- 
tions such  as  the  World  Bank.  Today,  rela- 
tions with  these  development  Institutions  are 
virtually  a  Treasury  preserve.  The  AID  Ad- 
ministrator should  also  sit  on  the  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  Council  In  the  White 
House,  which  Is  the  coordinating  point  for 
all  U.S.  economic  policy  affecting  develop- 
ing as  well  as  developed  coimtrles.  In  gen- 
eral, there  Is  a  need  for  a  single  U.S.  spokes- 
man for  development,  as  there  was  during 
the  Marshall  Plan  era.  This  also  means  that 
AID    VFPTf    .should    nav    mor'    ittentlon    to 
major    U.S.     Government    actions,    outside 
AID'S  current  perspective,  which   affect  de- 
velopment. This  change  will  require  changes 
In  the  composition  of  Its  staff. 

Third,  there  should  be  another  two-year 
authoriznti'-n  for  develooment  a'^sis'^a^ce  at 
a  level  at  least  sufficient  to  encourage  the 
still  growing  development  assistance  of  West- 
ern Europe  and  Japan.  The  Congress  In  1973 
and  1974  should  then  Join  with  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  in  studying  the  future  of  de- 
velopment assistance.  Legislative  action 
could  then  foUow  in  the  relative  calm  of  the 
new  Congress  In  1976,  with,  hopefully,  strong 
leadership  from  the  Executive  Branch  and 
particularly  from  the  President.  This  strong 
executive  leadership  is  Indispensable  If  Con- 
gress Is  to  vote  appropriations  for  develop- 
ment assistance  that  are  both  sizable  and 


unencumbered  by  special  provisions  that  re- 
strict the  quality  and  value  of  aid. 

A  major  issue  to  be  resolved  by  1974  Is  the 
way  In  which  the  United  States  should  or- 
ganize Its  bUateral  development  assistance 
program.  Should  It  follow  the  prescriptions  of 
the  Peterson  Report  and  divide  further  the 
administration  of  the  program  among  sev- 
eral agencies?  Or  should  it,  as  many  observ- 
ers urge.  Integrate  the  several  existing  parts 
of  the  program  relattog  primarily  to  devel- 
opment cooperation    (such  as  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation,  the  Peace 
Corps,  the  Inter-American  Foundation,  and 
AID),  whUe  separating  itself  from  primary 
responsibility  for  administering  security  as- 
sistance, programs  for  the  disposal  of  agri- 
cultural surpluses,  and  export  credits — which 
do    not    have    development    cooperation    as 
their  primary  purpose?  Such   an   approach 
would  gather  about  one  third  to  one  half  of 
present  U.S.  official  development  assistance 
funds — or  about  815  bUllon   (not  Including 
funding  for  Indochina  reconstruction) — Into 
one  admlnlstatlve  entity  which  would  be  able 
to  focus  exclusively  on  development  and  re- 
lated reconstruction  and  humanitarian  as- 
sistance. The  scale  of  Its  funding  coiUd  be 
reduced  by  several  hundred  million  dollars  If 
a  separate,  major,  and  "soft"  export  credit 
capabUIty  were  established  for  the  poorest 
developing  countries.  If  such  an  Integrated 
agency  were  created,  there  would  be  a  series 
of   subordinate   questions:    What   operating 
methods  should   the  bUateral   development 
assistance    program    follow?    For    example, 
should  It  have  more  employees  on  a  contract 
basis    and    fewer    on    a    direct-hire    basis? 
Should  the  program  be  more  aggressive  or 
more  deferential  to  the  development  policy 
decisions  of  recipient  countries?  Should   It 
concentrate  on  a  few  fields  of  activity,  such 
as     rural     development,     family     planning, 
health,    and    education — as    opposed    to    a 
broader   approach?   Should   special   arrange- 
ments be  made  to  give  It  maximum  efficiency 
In    advancing    development    goals — such    as 
continuity  of  funding,  untying  of  commodity 
purchases,    and    flexibility    In    determining 
when  to  use  grants  instead  of  loans? 

Tliese  are  all  serious  and  difficult  questions. 
But  only  by  posing  them,  and  flnding  an- 
swers, can  the  United  States  expect  to  shape 
a  bilateral  economic  aid  program  that  will 
be  adequate  for  the  next  few  years,  that  wUl 
avoid  many  of  the  problems  of  the  past,  and 
that  win  again  make  U.S.  leadership  possible 
lu  this  area. 

CONCruSIONS 

U.S.  development  aid  funds  are  grudgmgly 
appropriated  by  the  Congress.  At  best,  they 
comprise  but  a  small  fraction  of  tlie  external 
resources  available  to  poor  countries.  Seciu-- 
In?  them  takes  a  toll  on  the  President's  rela- 
tions with  Congress  and — In  some  Instances — 
on  U.S.  bilateral  relations  with  poor  coun- 
tries. Is  it  worth  a  major  effort  to  set  U.S. 
development  a>.s!stance  programs  on  a 
sounder  footing;?  Certainly.  If  they  are  to  be 
continued,  they  should  be  Improved,  and 
the  alternative — the  unUateral  killing  of 
U.S.  development  assistance — is  far  too  un- 
attractive to  be  a  real  alternative  at  all. 

In  sum,  the  case  for  continuing  U.S.  de- 
velopment aid  rests  on  four  simple  proposi- 
tions: 

1  The  United  States  shorld  want  the  poor 
countries  to  succeed,  for  self-interest  as  well 
as  humanitarian  rea.sons: 

2.  Development  aid.  although  small,  can 
help  poor  countries  in  ways  that  other  re- 
sources cannot  do  as  well: 

3.  Development  assistance  costs  the  United 
States  relatively  little,  whether  the  cost  is 
measured  In  terms  of  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, the  U.S.  budget,  or  real  resource 
costs; 

4.  Providing  development  assistance  gains 
at  least  two  important  windfall  benefits  for 
the   United   States:    first,    development   aid 
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helps  make  possible  the  export  surpl 
the  United  States  enjoys  with  the  poo 
tries,  and  which  at  present  we  want 
to  maintain  high  employment  In 
omy;    second.   It  helps  promote   an 
able    Image   for    the   United    States 
world.  For  whatever  It  Is  worth— anc 
Americans    believe    this   Is   ImportanJ; 
apart  from  any  considerations  of 
Interdependence — the   opinion   other 
have  of  the  richest  nation  on  earth 
plummet  if  we  did  not  carry  our  ., 
the  development  assistance  programs 
developing  world. 
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(Mr.  DUNCAN  asked  and  was 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
point  in  the  Record  and  to 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  joii^ed 
16  other  Members  of  the  House, 
introducing  a  bill  which  would  „„ 
stability  in  the  American  lead  anc 
industries  and  which  would 
increased  investment  in  lead  anc 
production  facilities  in  this 

This  bill,  the  Lead  and  Zinc  Act, 
most  identical  to  a  bill  which  was 
duced  last  August  by  Mr.  Aspinall 
number  of  cosponsors.  Before  I 
the  main  provisions  of  the  bill.  I 
like  to  touch  briefly  on  the  problems 
our  lead  and  zinc  industries. 

In  introducing  a  bill  to  suspend 
years  the  duty  on  zinc  contained 
and  concentrates.  Representative 
has  noted  the  difficulties  of  the 
zinc  smelting  industry.  I  simply 
add  that  this  industry  has 
45-percent  loss   of   capacity   in 

years'  time,  and  that  our  zinc ^, 

dustrj.',  which  is  losing  the  processinj 
lets  for  its  product,  produced  less 
concentrates  last  year  than  in 
since  1961. 

This  country  has  large,  good 
lead  ore  reserves.  Domestic  lead 
production  has  increased,  but 
crease  probably  would  have  been 
had  investment  conditions  been  „ 
especially  for  lead  smelting.  Healthy 
ing  and  healthy  smelting  industries 
hand  in  hand,  and  during  the  last  3 
two  out  of  eight  U.S.  lead  smelters 
shut  down. 

Because  of  the  closure  of  U.S. 
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smelters,  U.S.  lead  mines,  in  order  to 
keep  going,  have  exported  ores  and  con- 
centrates. At  the  same  time  the  United 
States  has  been  importing  higher  priced 
lead  metal,  about  250,000  tons  last  year. 
This,  of  course,  is  damaging  to  our  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

Lead  imports  now  account  for  about  25 
percent  of  U.S.  consumption.  Zinc  im- 
ports account  for  about  45  percent  of 
consumption.  Last  year  imports  of  lead 
and  zinc  ores,  concentrates  and  metal 
added  over  $300  miUion  to  our  balance- 
of-payments  deficit.  During  the  past  15 
years  the  United  States  has  spent  al- 
most $3  billion  on  such  imports,  and  over 
the  next  15  years  an  estimated  $7  billion 
will  be  spent  imless  corrective  action  is 
taken. 

While  the  United  States  closes  facili- 
ties and  increases  its  imports,  other 
countries  are  expanding  production, 
especially  of  zinc  metal.  For  example,  15 
zinc  smelters  and  refineries  are  sched- 
uled to  be  expanded  or  constructed  in 
Canada,  Europe,  Japan,  and  less  de- 
veloped countries.  Only  one  very  modest 
zinc  smelter  expansion  has  been  an- 
nounced for  the  United  States. 

The  smelters  which  have  been  closed 
in  the  United  States  were  older  instal- 
lations confronting,  in  many  instances, 
environmental  problems,  although  the 
closures  have  been  hastened  by  new  con- 
struction abroad.  Our  foreign  competi- 
tors have  also  closed  older  installations, 
but  they  have  been  able  to  replace  their 
facilities  and.  in  effect,  many  of  ours  too. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  lead  and 
zinc  markets  are  the  largest  national 
markets  in  the  world,  our  reserves  are 
larger  than  those  found  in  the  countries 
of  Western  Europe  and  Japan,  and  our 
mines  are  better  located  than  many  for- 
eign mines.  Why  is  it.  then,  that  foreign 
producers  are  able  to  undertake  new  in- 
vestments when  American  producers  are 
unable  to  do  so? 

A  principal  reason  is  that  foreign  gov- 
ernments encoiu-age  their  minerals  and 
metals  producers  through  various  forms 
of  assistance,  including  substantial  sub- 
sidies, tax  holidays,  and  important  con- 
tributions to  exploration  costs. 

Most  of  the  lead  and  zinc  smelters  and 
refineries  which  are  being  constructed 
in  Western  Europe,  Japan,  and  Canada 
are  benefiting  from  government  grants 
or  subsidized  loans.  In  Ireland,  where 
important  mine  expansions  are  occur- 
ring, the  government  extends  to  mine 
operators  a  15-year  tax  holiday  from  cor- 
porate and  income  taxes.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  the  government  has  announced 
a  large-scale  program  to  subsidize  indus- 
try and  a  $120-minion  program  to  help 
meet  exploration  costs.  In  still  other 
countries  States-owned  companies  pro- 
duce lead  and  zinc  at  low  levels  of 
profitability  or  perhaps  at  a  loss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  which  I  am  In- 
troducing today  would  help  to  offset  the 
advantages  which  foreign  lead  and  zinc 
producers  enjoy  as  the  result  of  the  pol- 
icies of  their  governments.  It  would  cre- 
ate fairer  conditions  for  trade  In  these 
commodities,  and  It  would  allow  Ameri- 
can producers  to  compete  with  foreign 
producers  on  a  more  equitable  basis. 
The  Lead  and  Zinc  Act  would  amend 


the  tariff  schedules  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  for  rates  of  duty  higher  than 
present  rates  after  certain  quantitative 
levels  of  imports  have  been  reached  in 
a  calendar  quarter.  It  would  put  no  ab- 
solute limitations  on  the  Importation  of 
the  lead  and  zinc  materials  and  articles 
specified  in  the  act.  and  it  makes  no  re- 
ference to  individual  exporting  countries. 
The  quantitative  levels  proposed  in  this 
bill  are  moderate.  They  bear  reasonable 
relation  to  current  import  requirements 
of  metals  and  of  ores  needed  by  our  in- 
dustries to  supplement  current  levels  of 
domestic  mine  and  smelter  production. 

Consequently,  the  higher  rates  of  duty 
would  apply  only  at  points  where,  with- 
out their  imposition.  U.S.  production 
could  be  displaced  by  imports  in  excess 
of  real  need.  The  bill  recognizes  the  im- 
fortunate  need  for  increased  imports  of 
zinc  metal  by  raising  the  quantitative 
level  on  zinc  metal  imports  by  almost 
40  percent  over  the  limitation  in  the  bill 
introduced  last  year. 

In  addition  the  Lead  and  Zinc  Act 
would  require  the  quantitative  levels  on 
lead  and  zinc  metal  imports  to  be  adjust- 
ed every  2  years  to  refiect  changes  in 
consumption.  Foreign  producers,  there- 
fore, would  share  in  any  increase  in  con- 
sumption in  the  U.S.  market. 

The  Lead  and  Zinc  Act  would  not  run 
counter  to  the  zinc  ore  duty  suspen- 
sion bill  introduced  by  Representative 
Ullman.  It  would  not  do  so  because  it 
provides  that  imports  of  zinc  contained 
in  ores  and  concentrates  ordinarily  shall 
be  entered  free  of  duty  up  to  a  quanti- 
tative level  of  120,000  tons  per  calendar 
quarter.  Beyond  that  level  the  present 
rate  of  duty  would  be  reimposed,  but  I 
should  note  that  the  quantitative  level  is 
well  above  our  current  import  needs  for 
zinc  ores  and  concentrates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  current  developments  in 
our  lead  and  zinc  industries  damage  our 
balance  of  payments,  jeopardizes  our 
national  security,  and  are  costing  us  job 
opportunities.  The  bill  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  would  encourage  increased 
investment  in  American  lead  and  zinc 
production  facilities.  It  would  be,  I  be- 
lieve, fully  in  accord  with  the  Mining 
and  Minerals  Pohcy  Act  of  1970 — Public 
Law  91-631 — which  calls  for  economi- 
cally sound  and  stable  domestic  mining 
and  metals  industries  and  the  orderly 
and  economic  development  of  domestic 
mineral  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  find  the  bill  worth- 
while and  will  give  it  their  support. 


HOSPITAL   ACCREDITATION   PROB- 
LEMS:  CONTINUED 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  March  7th,  I  In- 
cluded material  in  connection  with  my 
several  bills  providing  for  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  hospital  accreditation  system 
of  this  country.  I  made  particular  use  of 
some  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Kenneth  Wil- 
liamson, who  is  now  the  Washington 
consultant  for  the  American  Protestant 
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Hospital  Association.  Mr.  Williamson  has 
furnished  me  with  a  statement  of  con- 
cern by  that  organization  relating  to  the 
many  problems  which  face  all  hospitals 
across  the  coimtry,  and  I  bring  that 
statement  to  your  attention  today.  I  am 
sure  our  colleagues  will  find  the  state- 
ment of  more  than  casual  Interest. 

The  statement  follows : 
Amixican  Protestant  HospriAL  Associa- 
tion— Statement  of  Conceen 
Conflict  of  Interest  Is  now  being  associated 
directly  with  a  hospital's  responsibility  to  the 
public.  The  church  affiliated  hospital  Is  ex- 
pected to  have  an  absolutely  "pure"  record 
on  that  score  and  further,  the  Protestant 
church  hospital  Is  expected  by  the  public 
to  accept  this  as  a  Christian  ethic  by  which 
they  will  live. 

It  is  now  anticipated  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment will  begin  to  take  a  very  hard  look 
at  present  practices  within  hospitals.  It  be- 
hooves us  all  to  study  immediately  all  rela- 
tionships existing  In  our  institutions  so  as 
to  make  sure  that  they  do  not  in  fact  permit 
B  conflict  of  interest  to  exist.  Our  measure  of 
possible  conflict  must  be  how  every  relation- 
ship would  appear  to  the  public  and  not 
simply  that  of  a  legal  Justification. 

There  are  at  least  four  primary  levels  of 
possible  conflict  to  be  considered : 

The  Board  of  Trustees  (Governing  Body); 
the  Administration,  the  Medical  Staff,  and 
the  Department  Heads. 

The  pattern  and  tone  of  all  relationships 
must  te  established  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  In  all  areas  of  the  Board's  activity,  the 
broad  question  Is  whether  the  Trustee's 
position  on  the  Board  is  used  by  him  so  as 
to  result  in  profit  to  him  or  his  company 
through  the  purchase  of  any  service  or  prod- 
uct by  the  hospital. 

At  the  verj-  least,  there  should  be  a  full 
record  of  open  bidding,  but  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, even  this  may  not  be  sufficient. 
The  areas  in  question  may  include  finances 
and  Investments,  construction,  Insurance, 
laundry,  housekeeping,  supplies,  foods,  light 
and  heat,  et  cetera.  The  Board  may  have 
to  consider  the  verv  difficult  question  of 
members  of  the  medical  staff  practicing  in 
the  hoepltal,  serving  on  the  Board  and  the 
obvious  conflict  of  Interest  that  can  result. 

Any  practice  by  the  hospital  of  providing 
Free  or  Part  Pay  hospital  care  to  Board 
members.  Medical  Staff  members,  the  Clergy 
a  id  their  families  is  seen  by  the  public  as 
constituting  a  conflict  of  Interest  and  an 
uiifBlr  practice  If  the  cost  of  such  unpaid 
service  Is  In  any  way  made  up  by  the  paying 
patients. 

Tl-e  role  and  interest  of  the  Medical  Staff 
needs  to  be  appraised  in  light  of  any  possible 
conaict  of  interest.  The  growing  patterns  of 
physicians  being  related  to  the  hospital  un- 
der various  contractural  arrangements 
should  be  looked  at  very  carefully.  This 
will  be  especially  true  where  it  appears  that 
the  hospital  contracts  with  individuals  so 
as  to  result  in  substantial  profits  to  such 
persons. 

The  rules  governing  the  activities  of 
the  Administrator  (chief  executive  officer) 
should  be  set  by  the  Board  and  seen  In  light 
of  the  rules  the  Board  sets  for  Itself.  If  the 
B-ard  condones  conflict  of  interest  in  Its 
c  wn  practices,  it  may  well  flnd  expression  in 
other  relationships  in  the  institutions. 

Part  time  service  from  an  administrator 
who  is  employed  on  a  full  time  salaried  basis 
may  be  an  example  of  a  conflict  of  Interest. 
If  the  Board  sanctions  the  administrator 
supplementing  hU  Income  by  working  for 
others  during  the  regular  work  week,  such 
earnings  should  be  equated  to  the  remunera- 
tion paid  him  by  the  hospital.  It  should 
further  be  determined  whether  such  outside 
activities  necessitates  the  hospital  employ- 
ing additional  administrative  support  with  a 
resultant  greater  cost  to  patients. 


Any  practice  of  the  administrator  or  other 
employee  selling  services  or  products  to  the 
hospital  or  serving  on  the  boards  of  organiza- 
tions which  do  so  should  be  looked  at  very 
carefully  as  a  possible  conflict  of  Interest. 

The  administrator  Is  responsible  for  Judg- 
ing the  activities  of  department  heads.  Their 
full  time  salaried  employment  and  accept- 
ance of  part  time  service  for  the  hospital  so 
as  to  permit  them  to  do  outside  work  tor  pay 
should  be  looked  at  in  light  of  a  conflict  of 
Interest.  Serving  as  private  consultants  to 
other  Institutions  In  the  area  of  their  par- 
ticular specialty  Is  an  example  of  question- 
able practice.  The  rules  guiding  such  mat- 
ters should  be  set  forth  in  any  employment 
agreement  agreed  to  at  time  of  employment. 

Every  Protestant  Church  related  Institu- 
tion Is  urged  to  establish  a  formal  means  for 
a  thorough  appraisal  of  all  their  practices  so 
that  if  any  lieed  for  change  is  found,  it  is 
undertaken  now. 

Approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  Febru- 
ary 4,  1973. 


TELEVISION  VIOLENCE 

fMr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.    MURPHY    of    New    York.    Mr. 
Speaker,  for  much  too  long  I  have  shared 
with  other  Members  of  this  body  and  the 
general  public  an  extreme  concern  for 
the  amount  of  violence  being  thrust  upon 
television  \iewers.  This  concern  extends 
to  all  viewers,  but  Is  most  acute  when 
thought  of  in  terms  of  the  numbers  of 
children  each  day  who  are  being  exposed 
to  muggings,  shoot-outs,  and  other  hein- 
ous crimes  while  ixmocently  sitting  in 
their  living  rooms.  It  is  estimated  that  a 
normal   American   child  is  exposed   to 
nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  such 
televised  crimes  during  his  childhood  and 
adolescent  years.  Furthermore,  a  recent 
Surgeon  General's  committee  report,  re- 
leased a  year  ago,  has  concluded  that 
there  exists  a  "cavisal  link"  between  vio- 
lence on  television  and  violence  in  society. 
And  yet  I  am  much  disturbed  to  re- 
port that  in  the  face  of  acute  concern 
and    mounting    scientific    verification, 
there  has  been  no  substantial  action  by 
the  FCC  regarding  this  ongoing  problem. 
I  have  introduced  a  joint  resolution  this 
session  which  would  direct  the  FCC  to 
investigate  the  effects  of  the  display  of 
violence  in  television  programs.  There  is 
no    doubt   that   such   an   investigation 
would  be  greatly  aided  by  a  universally 
accepted  data  base  showing  the  amounts 
of  violence  being  aired  by  each  individual 
station  across  the  Nation. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  there 
is  now  pending  before  the  FCC  a  peti- 
tion for  rulemaking  which  would  require 
just  such  a  list  of  violent  episodes  shown 
on  entertainment  programs  during  a 
representative  week.  The  list  would  be 
incorporated  as  part  of  the  regular 
broadcast  station  requirements  for 
license  renewal.  Such  logs  of  violent  inci- 
dents would  then  be  available,  not  only 
to  the  FCC.  but  also  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress, social  scientists,  and  any  con- 
cerned public  citizen.  The  petition  was 
prepared  and  submitted  by  a  group  of 
George  Washington  University  Law 
students  organized  as  VIOLENT — 
viewers  Intent  on  listing  violent  epi- 
sodes on  nationwide  television — under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  John  Banzhaf  m. 


The  FCC  is  presently  accepting  letters 
of  comment  regarding  the  petition,  and 
I  would  like  to  include  it  in  the  Record 
at  this  time  in  order  that  concerned 
citizens  may  read  it: 

(Before  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, Washington,  DC.  205541 
In  the  Matter  of;   Revision  of  Forms  301 
and  303  of  Renewal  Application  To  Re- 
quire   A    Violence    Listing    System    Sub- 
mitted BY  the  Licensee 
To:  The  Commission. 

PETTTION    FOR    RULEMAKING 


Precis 

Television,  America's  most  important 
means  of  mass  communication,  must  share 
In  the  responsibility  for  the  current  soaring 
crime  rates.  Television  has  made  murdor 
seem  like  child's  play;  shoot-outs  and  blug- 
fests  are  presented  as  everyday  occurrences 
In  modern  life. 

The  adverse  effect  of  televised  violence  was 
definitively  documented  last  year  for  the  first 
time  by  the  report  of  the  Surgeon  General's 
Committee  on  Televised  Violence.  The  report 
explicitly  stated  that  televised  violence  can 
cause  mimicking  and  Imitation  in  real  Ufe 
among  viewers,  particularly  children.  Just  as 
children  learn  the  alphabet  from  Sesame 
Street,  they  can  learn  the  violent  facts  of 
real  life  from  programs  like  Mannix  or  Adavi- 
12. 

Now  that  It  Is  known  that  there  Is  a  causal 
link  between  televised  violence  and  violence 
In  society,  a  system  is  needed  for  the  public 
to  learn  Just  how  much  violence  is  being 
broadcast  by  television  stations.  In  this  peti- 
tion, a  self -administered  violence  listing  sys- 
tem Is  presented  for  the  Commission's  con- 
sideration. Under  the  system,  stations  will  be 
required  to  list  the  violent  episodes  broad- 
cast during  the  Commission's  composite 
week.  The  findings  of  the  listing  system  will 
then  be  available  to  the  public. 

The  proposal  steers  clear  of  the  censor- 
ship prohibitions  of  Section  326  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Act.  All  that  is  asked 
for  is  information.  Approval  of  the  proposal 
should  not  be  seen  as  a  step  towards  banning 
all  violence  on  television  or  limiting  it. 
Rather,  the  proposal  should  be  seen  as  a  way 
for  the  public  to  learn  more  about  what  is 
being  broadcast.  Hopefully,  armed  with  that 
knowledge,  everyone  will  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  causes  of  violence  in  our 
society. 
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Introduction 

Pursuant  to  5  UJB.C.  8553,  the  statutory 
authority,  and  47  CSS,,  section  1.  40  (a)  the 
Commission  authority,  VIOLENT  (Viewers 
Intent  On  Listing  Violent  Episodes  on  Na- 
tionwide Television),  a  group  of  students 
from  George  Washington  Law  School,  as 
members  of  the  general  public,  respectful- 
ly request  that  the  Ck)mml88lon  expand  Its 
requirements  regarding  application  for  and 
renewal  of  television  broadcast  licenses  to  In- 
clude a  listing  system  of  all  violent  episodes 
aired  by  each  station  in  the  course  of  enter- 
tainment programming  during  the  composite 
week.  VIOLENT  is  convinced  that  such  a  rule 
would  be  well  within  the  Commission's  pow- 
er to  act  In  the  public  Interest  under  S303 
(I),  (g).  (J)  of  the  Communication  Act  of 
1934  and  would  not  be  a  violation  of  Sec- 
tion 326  of  the  Act. 

The  problem 

There  now  exists  a  large,  long  standing, 
and  growing  sector  of  the  public  concerned 
over  the  effects  of  television  violence  on  the 
behavior  of  viewers.  For  well  over  a  decade, 
numerous  committees  and  Congressional  In- 
quiries have  pointed  accusing  fingers  in  the 
direction  of  televised  violence.  As  early  as 
I960  and  1964,  Senator  Thomas  Dodd's  (D. 
Conn.)  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  De- 
linquency conducted  hearings  on  the  rela- 
tionship of  television  violence  to  Juvenile 
delinquency.  In  1968.  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Vio- 
lence chaired  by  Milton  Eisenhower,  sug- 
gested that  there  Is  "a  strong  probability 
that  a  high  Incidence  of  violence  In  enter- 
tainment programs  Is  contributing  to  unde- 
sirable attitudes  and  even  to  violence  In 
society." ' 

In  1969.  further  attention  was  focused  on 
television  in  hearings  held  by  Senator  John 
Pastore's  Communications  Subcommittee.  As 
a  result  of  these  hearings,  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral was  Instructed  to  appoint  a  committee 
of  distinguished  men  and  ^omen  from  what- 
ever professions  and  disciplines  he  deemed 
appropriate  to  conduct  a  study  to  establish 
the  effects.  If  any.  of  televised  violence  on 
children. 

After  nearly  three  years  of  study  and  of 
continued  violence  on  television,  the  Sur- 
geon General  released  his  report  In  Janu- 
ary, 1972.  The  report  consisted  of  five  vol- 
umes of  studies  plus  one  summary  volume 
of  conclusions.  The  Surgeon  General's  Com- 
mittee reached  two  basic  but  incontroverta- 
ble  conclusions: 

First,  violence  depicted  on  television  can 
Immediately  or  shortly  thereafter  induce 
mimicking  or  copying  by  children.  Second, 
under  certain  circumstances,  television  vio- 
lence can  Instigate  an  Increase  In  aggressive 
acts.' 

The  work  of  the  Surgeon  General's  Com- 
mittee centered  on  both  short-run  causa- 
tion studies  of  aggression  among  some  chil- 
dren and  field  studies  demonstrating  that 
extensive  viewing  of  violence  precedes  some 
long-term  manifestation  of  aggressive  be- 
havior. In  an  overview  of  most  recent  re- 
search on  the  relationship  between  children's 
viewing  and  their  aggressive  behavior,  Rob- 
ert M.  Llebert  In  Television  and  Social  Learn- 
ing (Vol.  2  of  the  Report)  states  that  the 
following  assumptions  can  be  made  from  the 
accumulated  data: 

1.  It  has  been  shown  convincingly  that 
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children  are  exposed  to  a  substantial  amount 
of  violent  content  on  television,  and  that 
they  can  remember  and  learn  tram  such 
exposure. 

2.  Correlational  studies  have  discussed  a 
regular  association  between  aggressive  tele- 
vision viewing  and  a  variety  of  measures  of 
aggression  employing  impressively  broad 
samples  In  terms  of  range  of  economic  back- 
ground and  geographic  and  family  character- 
istics. 

3.  Experimental  studies  preponderantly 
support  the  hypothesis  that  there  Is  a  di- 
rectional, causal  link  between  exposure  to 
television  violence  and  an  observer's  subse- 
quent behavior.' 

Additional  studies  contained  In  the  second 
volume  of  the  report.  Television  and  Social 
Learning,  expand  on  these  conclusions.  One 
study  by  professors  Stein  and  Frledrlch 
found  that  the  effects  of  televised  violence 
upon  children  is  subject  to  certain  cultttral 
and  sociological  factors.  Children  from  lower 
socio-economic  classes  with  a  narrow  range 
of  experience  respond  more  to  all  types  of 
television  than  do  children  who  have  a  wider 
range  of  experience.* 

Research  done  on  pre-school  children  by 
Harold  Stevenson  yielded  the  following  re- 
sults. A  child  can  learn  a  variety  of  unique 
aggressive  responses  by  observing  adult  ag- 
gression. After  the  Initial  learnmg  occurs, 
the  degree  of  response  Increases  with  pro- 
longed observation.  These  effects  are  not 
short-term  but  endure  for  at  least  six 
months  past  the  testing  period.  Finally. 
Stevenson  concludes  that  children  t^pear 
to  learn  more  from  observmg  violence  that 
they  are  normally  willing  to  display  under 
ordmary  circumstances.' 

Aggression  does  not  appear  to  be  the  only 
response  to  observation  of  violent  television, 
although  this  has  been  the  focus  of  most 
testing.  An  aggressive  response  Is  a  threat  to 
the  Individual  himself  as  well  as  to  society. 
A  few  studies,  however,  have  explored  the 
advers.  effects  of  televised  violence  upon 
children  who  do  not  exhibit  a  highly  aggres- 
sive response.  Scientists  have  found  that  tele- 
vised violence  may  cause  aggression  anxiety 
with  a  decline  in  aggressive  behavior  In  some 
children  and  adults.'  ^ 

It  must  be  emphasized  that/  most  of  these 
studies  do  not  only  explore  'the  effects  of 
violence  on  television.  Television  has  also 
been  studied  as  an  Instrument  for  good.  Re- 
search shows  that  children  exposed  to  pro- 
social  programs  (I.e.  Misterogers  Neighbor- 
hood and  Sesame  Street)  showed  greater 
levels  of  positive  behavior  than  those  chil- 
dren exposed  to  any  other  type  of  pro- 
gramming.' 

The  summary  volume  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's Committee  Report  concluded: 

Thus,  the  two  sets  of  findings  converse  In 
three  respects;  a  preliminary  and  tentative 
Indication  of  causal  relation  between  viewing 
violence  on  television  and  aggressive  be- 
havior; an  Indication  that  any  such  causal 
relation  operates  only  on  some  children,  who 
are  predisposed  to  be  aggressive;  and  an  In- 
dication that  It  operates  only  in  some  en- 
vironmental contexts.' 

The  Report's  findings  were  presented  In 
heswlngs  before  Senator  Pastore's  Subcom- 
mittee In  March,  1972.  During  the  hearings, 
the  Surgeon  General,  Dr.  Jesse  Stelnfeld,  un- 
equivocally stated  regarding  the  report: 

The  data  on  social  phenomena  such  as  tel- 
evision and  violence  and/or  aggressive  be- 
havior will  never  be  clear  enough  for  all  social 
scientists  to  agree  on  the  formulation 
of  a  succinct  statement  of  causality.  But, 
there  comes  a  time  when  the  data  are  suffi- 
cient to  Justify  action.  That  time  has  come.' 
When  asked  for  specific  recommendations 
as  to  the  course  of  action  to  be  taken,  the 
Surgeon  General  suggested  the  use  of  a  rat- 
ing system  for  violence.""  Senator  Pastore  en- 
dorsed the  Surgeon  General's  proposal  and 


stated,  "What  has  been  accomplished  will  be 
lost  it  we  do  not  proceed  expeditiously  and 
effectively.""  (emphasis  added) 

At  the  same  Senate  Subcommittee  Hear- 
ings, Congressman  John  Murphy  (D.  New 
York)  commented  on  the  validity  of  the  evi- 
dence presented  In  the  Surgeon  General's 
study  by  saying : 

Based  on  my  discussions  with  the  experts 
In  this  field,  I  feel  that  an  objective  reading 
of  the  scientific  evidence  will  force  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  T.V.  fare  as  presently  con- 
stituted Is  harmful  to  our  children.'" 

As  a  possible  solution  to  the  harm,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Surgeon  General's  Committee.  Dr. 
Ithlel  de  Sola  Poal  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  endorsed  the  idea  of 
some  type  of  on-going  auditing  of  television 
violence  at  the  hearings.  Dr.  de  Sola  Pool 
stated,  "I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
a  suggestion  .  .  .  for  a  continuous  monitor- 
ing of  the  amount  cf  violence  on  televi- 
sion." '■'■• 

Among  the  representatives  of  the  broad- 
casting Industry  to  testify  In  the  hearing  was 
Mr.  Julian  Goodman.  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Company.  In  response  to 
questioning  from  Senator  Pastore.  Mr.  Good- 
man stated,  "Of  course,  we  agree  with  you 
that  the  time  for  action  has  come.  And,  of 
course,  we  are  willing  to  co-operate  in  any 
way  together  with  the  rest  of  the  Industry."  " 
There  are  others  concerned  about  the  level 
of  television  violence.  In  a  Joint  review  of  the 
Surgeon  General's  report,  former  White 
House  aide.  Douglas  Cater,  and  author,  Ste- 
phen Strickland,  write: 

In  their  (program  producers)  Incessant 
quest  for  program  material,  there  Is  a  com- 
pulsion to  supply  enough  'action'  to  keep  the 
TV  sets  turned  on.  Violence,  it  would  seem, 
serves  as  a  punctuation  and  way  of  bridling 
the  pause  for  commercials.'* 

In  September  of  1972,  a  presidentially  ap- 
pointed group  of  advertising  executives  rec- 
ommended that  advertisers,  advertising  agen- 
cies and  broadcasters  help  reduce  violence 
in  programming  and  advertising.  The  group, 
an  advertising  and  promotion  subcommittee 
of  the  National  Business  Council  for  Con- 
sumer Affairs,  In  a  report  entitled  "Violence 
and  the  Media,"  said: 

To  the  extent  that  depletion  of  violence 
in  media  may  contribute  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  violence,  those  of  us  who  bear  any 
responsibility  for  media  presentation  must 
be  concerned." 

What  do  average  Americans  think  about 
\iolence  on  television  and  In  society?  Over 
23,000  viewers  recently  responded  to  a  Parade 
Magazine  survey  on  television  violence."  The 
overwhelming  response  to  the  survey  demon- 
strates public  concern  over  the  violent  con- 
tent of  present  programming.  Such  concern 
is  Justified  and  understandable.  A  look  at 
portions  of  the  Washington  area  television 
programming  schedule  wUl  Ulustrate  this 
point.  On  weekday  mornings  and  early  after- 
noons, quiz  shows  and  soap  operas  dominate 
the  air  waves,  but  by  4:00  the  viewing  audi- 
ence is  considerably  younger.  Therefore  "ac- 
tion" (I.e.  violent)  programs  take  over.  On 
WTOP  Channel  9  at  4:00  P.M.  children  are 
greeted  with  the  cops  and  robbers  classic  of 
Dragnet.  On  the  same  channel  at  4:30  Wild, 
Wild  West,  a  James  Bond-type  western.  Is 
shown.  This  program  Is  so  violent  that  It 
induced  the  Poiuidation  to  Improve  Televi- 
sion to  attempt  to  persuade  the  Commission 
to  revoke  the  station's  license  for  showing  it. 
In  addition  to  a  regular  line-up  of  violent 
serials,  the  Washington  area  child  Is  exposed 
to  movies  replete  with  violence.  On  January 
6,  1973  at  12:00  noon,  a  time  generally  con- 
ceded to  be  prime  children's  time.  WDCA 
Channel  20  presented  a  movie  called  "The 
Giant  Leeches."  The  basic  plot  of  this  movie 
consisted  of  showing  20  foot  long  leeches 
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graphically  sucking  the  blood  from  a  series 
of  human  victims. 

Are  these  Isolated  examples?  Unfortunately 
we  have  no  way  of  knowing,  since  there  Is 
no  nationwide  Inventory  of  the  amount  of 
violence  shown  by  each  Individual  station. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  regard  to  violence 
In  real  life,  figures  do  exist  and  these  crime 
figures  have  been  rising  steadily  \n  recent 
years.  Such  figures  stand  alongside  recent 
Gallup  Poll  findings  that  violence  has  be- 
come a  chief  concern  of  the  American  pub- 
lic. '^  F\irthermore,  many  crimes  show  a  re- 
markable resemblance  to  television  crimes. 
On  January  4,  1973  this  point  was  driven 
home  to  236  passengers  aboard  a  TWA  filght 
from  Madrid  to  New  York.  An  anonymous 
caller  told  airline  officials  In  Madrid  that 
he  had  placed  a  pressure  bomb  on  the  plane 
which  would  detonate  on  descending  to  a 
level  of  3.200  ft.  Fortunately  the  plane  was 
directed  to  high  altitude  Rapid  City,  South 
Dakota  where  It  landed  safely.  No  bomb  was 
found.  It  was  Just  a  sick  extortionist's  plot. 
This  crime  has  never  been  committed  as 
described  until  the  showing  of  the  television 
program.  "The  Doomsday  Flight"  in  1966.  The 
plot  of  that  program,  a  pressure  bomb  on  a 
passenger  Jet.  has  been  copied  three  times 
smce  It  was  first  shown.  One  of  these  Inci- 
dents occurred  In  Australia,  less  than  a 
month  after  the  program  was  first  broad- 
cast there.  When  asked  about  the  most  re- 
cent attempt  at  mimicking  "The  Doomsday 
Filght."  Its  author.  Rod  Serllng.  told  report- 
ers. "Yes  I  wrote  the  story,  but  to  my  undy- 
ing regret."  '• 

Once  again  there  are  those  who  will  say 
that  these  are  Isolated  examples.  The  simple 
truth  is  that  we  have  no  Idea  how  much 
neighborhood  crime  Is  caused  by  local  T.V. 
because  we  have  no  Idea  how  much  violent 
programming  exists  on  each  station.  The 
public  has  a  right  to  such  necessary  informa- 
tion. Additional  time  should  not  be  wasted 
In  giving  It  to  them. 

Senator  Howard  Cannon  (D.  Nev.)  summed 
up  many  citizens'  outrage  over  the  continued 
saturation  of  television  with  violence  when 
he  said  in  the  Senate  Subcommittee  hear- 
ings: 

So  we  need  to  do  something  affirmatively 
and  specifically  and  do  It  now.  Not  wait  un- 
til three  years  from  now  for  the  comple- 
tion of  another  study.  I  think  this  subject 
has  been  pretty  well  studied  to  death  .«> 
The  lack  of  immediate  action 
Despite  the  beliefs  of  the  Surgeon  General, 
members  of  Congress,  scientists,  and  a  large 
sector  of  the  public  that  the  time  has  come 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  violence  on  tele- 
vision, no  substantial  or  affirmative  action 
has  been  taken  since  the  rhetoric  of  March 
1972.  Commission  Chairman  Burch  assured 
Senator  Pastore  at  that  time  that  extensive 
hearings  would  be  held  to  inform  the  Com- 
mission on  the  subject  of  violence  on  tele- 
vision." Hearings  were  held  on  children's 
television  In  October  1972,  but  they  did  not 
address  the  violence  Issue.^^ 

Therefore,  the  present  situation  is  that 
violence  on  television  has  long  been  one  of 
the  stated  major  concerns  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  yet  the  Commission  remains  unin- 
formed as  to  even  the  most  fundamental 
data  on  the  quantity  of  violence  shot  Into 
living  rooms  through  the  tubes  of  family 
television  sets. 

As  a  belated  response  to  the  Pastore  bear- 
ings In  August  of  1972.  a  million  dollar  study 
was  commissioned  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  to  devise  a  violence  in- 
dexing system.  This  report  will  not  be  ready 
until  1976."  There  Is  no  assurance  that  the 
findings  of  this  study  will  result  In  any  ac- 
tion. Even  then.  Its  findings  won't  be  ready 
for  Implementation  for  several  more  years. 
The  public  Is  being  asked  again  to  simply 
wait.  For  what  and  for  how  long  are  ques- 
tions which  once  again  remain  unanswered. 


Meanwhile  the  Industry's  action  In  this 
area  has  been  hopelessly  Inadequate.  Al- 
though broadcasters  appear  to  have  reduced 
the  amount  of  violence  on  what  is  mislead- 
ingly  labeled  "children's  television. "  they 
have  done  nothing  to  curb  the  general  level 
of  violence  shown  on  the  air.  Children's  view- 
ing is  not  limited  to  Saturday  morning  and 
after  school  broadcasting.  Even  pre-school 
children  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  watching 
programs  designed  for  more  mature  audi- 
ences. Our  study  has  shown  that  first  graders 
spent  40  Cc  of  their  viewing  time  watching 
dramatic  programming  aired  between  4  and 
10  P.M.-*  Two  researchers  for  the  Surgeon 
(jteneral's  Report.  Lyle  and  Hoffman,  found 
that  at  least  one  third  of  sixth  graders 
studied  were  still  watching  at  10  PM..  and 
as  many  as  a  quarter  might  still  be  viewing 
until  11  P.M.=5 

Despite  the  Industry's  claims  that  all 
televised  violence  has  been  decreasing.  Dr. 
George  Gerbner  has  recently  announced  that 
his  measurements  show  a  violence  Increase  in 
the  1971-1972  television  season.  This  Increase 
reversed  the  decline  In  violence  levels  of 
previous  years.^  Gerbner's  statement  sup- 
ports the  findings  of  the  Surgeon  General's 
Committee  that  television  violence  "peaks" 
every  four  years.  The  Commission  had  found 
that  the  last  violence  peak  was  In  1967.^' 
Therefore,  the  well-publicized  decline  of 
violence  levels  on  television  since  1967  can 
be  attributed  to  a  cyclical  violence  trend 
rather  than  to  positive  media  control,  as 
can  the  subsequent  rise  now  noted. 

VIOLENT's  seeks  to  represent  that  portion 
of  the  public  who.  In  the  best  interests  of 
themselves  and  their  children.  CEUinot  wait 
four  more  years  to  find  out  what  they  already 
know.  In  the  words  of  the  Surgeon  General's 
mandate:  the  time  for  action  Is  now.  The  two 
year  old  child  who  watched  violence  on 
television  In  1960  when  Senator  Dodd  held  his 
first  hearing  has  already  reached  puberty  and 
will  be  an  adult,  voting  member  of  society 
by  the  projected  release  date  of  the  NIMH 
study.  By  then,  one  entire  generation  will 
have  been  exposed  to  the  proven  ill  effects  of 
violent  programming  without  anyone  having 
the  knowledge  of  which  stations,  programs  or 
time  slots  have  caused  this  exposure. 

The  exact  effects  of  televised  violence  may 
remain  unknown,  but  the  extent  of  the  ex- 
posure cannot  be  underestimated.  The  aver- 
age adult  watches  television  for  approxi- 
mately two  hours  dally."  One  study  by 
Stem  and  Frledrlch  estimates  that  nursery 
school  children  average  almost  five  hours  per 
day  viewing  time  with  an  Increase  through 
elementary  school,  and  then  a  gradual  de- 
crease to  the  two  hour  adult  level." 

Even  assuming  a  conservative  estimate  of 
approximately  three  hours  dally  and  ustog 
George  Gerbner's  1967-1969  average  of  7.4 
violent  episodes  per  hour.»  our  two  year 
old  child  of  1960  will  have  been  exposed  to 
1,215,450  violent  Incidents  on  television  by 
1975.  The  cumulative  effect  of  this  violence 
Is  accentuated  by  the  findings  of  one  re- 
searcher that  there  is  a  kUllng  everv  hour  on 
prime  time  television .« 

Another  social  scientist,  G.  S.  Lesser,  esti- 
mates that  by  the  age  of  18  a  child  bom 
today  win  have  spent  more  of  his  life  watch- 
ing television  than  in  any  other  single  activ- 
ity except  sleep." 

Undeniably,  television  Is  one  of  the  most 
Important  factors  In  a  child's  development. 
At  the  same  time.  It  Is  the  most  easily 
changed.  It  Is  difficult  to  Infiuence  the  effect 
of  parents,  peers,  schools  and  religious  In- 
stitutions. But  television  unlike  the  others 
could  be  changed.  More  Importantly,  tele- 
vision can  become  a  teacher  of  positive  values 
for  the  young. 

It  Is  VIOLENT's  concern  for  this  and  future 
generations  of  growing  citizens  which  leads 
It  to  respectfully  request  that  the  following 
rtile  be  adopted  by  the  Commission. 
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TXXT  or  PROPOSED  BtTLK 

I.  The  licensee  shall  audit  all 
ment    programming    broadcast 
composite    week   for   violent  episodes 
audit  shall  Include  titles,  lead-ins. 
content  of  such  programming.  It 
include  previews  shown  during  the 
week  of  upcoming  entertainment  ^ 
The  following  auditing  system  shall 
to  determine  the  violence  listing. 

II.  For  the  purposes  of  this  rule,  _., 
ment  programming  is  defined  In  1 1( b 
tlon   IV-B,   page   11  of  the  A] 
Renewal  of  Broadcast  Station 
Form   303.    11(b)    reads   as   follows: 
talnment    programs    (E)     Include 
grams  Intended  primarily  as  en 
such  as  music,  drama,  variety 

III.  The  basic  measurement  for 
listing  Is  the  violent  episode.  It  is 
a    continuous    action.    Involving 
set  of  characters   (persons  or 
which  any  act  or  acts,  whether 
or    accidental,    causing    physical 
death   to   these   characters,    takes 
violent  episode  also  takes  place    ..^ 
or  more  characters  compels  anothe: 
characters  to  act  because  of  fear 
hurt  or  killed. 

rv.  Each  day  during  the  composl « 
all  audited  programming  shall  be 
categorized  as  follows:  1)  type  of 
duration   of   episode.   3)    type   of   c_ 
Involved  In  violent  episode,  4)  name 
gram,  5)  type  of  entertainment 
6)  time  when  program  Is  shown. 

V.  In  the  event  there  Is  doubt  .... 
not  an  episode  should  be  listed,  th 
should  be  resolved  In  favor  of  Ustln 

VI.  The  dally  violence  listing  for  t 
poslte  weeks  of  the  past  three  years 
contained   in   the  licensee's   renewal 
cation.  The  licensee  should  also  _. 
Information   available  to  the  public 
local  place  of  business  during  the 
which  its  application  Is  pending.  The 
shall  announce  the  availability  of 
formation  on  the  air  during  prime  . 
nlng  hours  on  three  different  dates 
filing  an  application  for  license 

Explanation  o/  the  proposed  tu 
The  luting  system  proposed  by    . 
does   not   support  or  condemn   any 
programming.    It   simply    measures 
currence  of  basic  units  of  violence  anc 
them  available  to  Interested  citizens 
Commission  at  renewal  time 
for  measuring  violence  Is  put  squarel . 
It  belongs:  on  the  broadcast  licensees 
selves.  The  following  commentary 
terpretlng  the  proposed  rule. 
Part  I 
A  licensed  station's  self-conducted 
system  during  the  composite  week.  ^ 
In  Part  I.  is  the  most  practical  mean; 
sistlng  the  amount  of  violence  broad 
will  be  simple  to  conduct  according 
guidelines  set  out  In  Parts  II-FV.  Self 
answers  government  and  public 
monitoring,  yet  avoids  the  creation 
other     federal     bureaucracy     which 
broadcasters  as  well  as  private  citizen! 

The  composite  week  now  used  by  t 
mission  to  guage  types  of  programming 
adequately    serve    as    a    fair   sample 
amount  of  violence  broadcast.  __ 
composite  week  is  announced  after 
are  broadcast,  stations   would  be 
Juggle  programming  to  distort  the 
of  the  listing  system. 

At  least  60 "r  of  the  programming 

by  network  affiliated  stations  is  ^ 

the   networks.  Other  syndicates  "and 
distributors  also  provide  a  great  deal 
grammlng  to  Individual  stations, 
works    and    Independent    distributors 
service  to  stations,  may  wish  to  audjt 
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grams  for  violence  as  called  for  in  this  peti- 
tion. The  findings  of  networks  and  distribu- 
tors oould  then  be  easUy  disseminated  to  in- 
dividual stations.  However,  rendering  of  such 
service  should  not  In  any  way  lessen  the  re- 
sponslbUlty  of  the  Individual  stations  for  the 
accuracy  of  Its  listings. 

Part  U 
Part  II  employs  the  definition  promul- 
gated by  the  Commission  to  define  enter- 
tainment programming.  Entertainment  pro- 
grams are  the  only  type  of  programs  which 
would  be  covered  by  this  violence  listing. 
Other  program  categories  Include  religious, 
news,  public  affairs.  Instructional,  sports, 
educational  Institutions,  political,  and  edi- 
torials. Commercial  matter  and  non-com- 
msrclal  announcements  are  also  exempted. 
Entertainment  programming  ranges  from 
cartoons  to  movies  to  musical  variety  shows. 
Part  Ul 
VIOLENT's  proposed  definition  Is  based  on 
the  definition  of  violence  used  by  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation's  audience  research 
report.  Violence  on  Television:  Programvie 
Content  and  Viewer  Perception,  the  defini- 
tive British  study  of  televised  violence  re- 
leased In  1971 .»»  The  definition  can  best  be 
understood  by  analyzing  its  five  chief  clauses 
and  giving  appropriate  examples  of  each. 
The  five  clauses  are:  1)  continuous  action, 
2)  Involving  the  same  set  of  characters,  3) 
Intentional  and  accidental,  4)  persons  or 
animals,  and  5)    compels  another  to  act. 

The  "continuous  action"  clause  means  un- 
interrupted violence  of  the  same  sort.  There- 
fore, a  sword  fight  between  the  same  two 
characters  is  one  violent  episode,  even  thoujh 
the  principals  may  strike  each  other's  sword 
25  times  and  the  fight  lasts  five  minuses. 
However,  If  the  two  sword  fighters  stop  fight- 
ing far  several  minutes  and  then  continue 
their  fight,  two  violent  episodes  should  be 
listed  iiecause  there  has  been  a  break  in 
tJ-ie  continuous  action. 

The  clause  "Involving  the  same  set  of 
characters"  refers  to  conunon  sources  or  In- 
stigators of  violence  and  common  receivers 
or  recipients  of  violence.  This  clause  Is  nec- 
essary to  separate  similar  violent  acts  in- 
volving different  characters.  For  example,  a 
sheriff  may  have  fist  fights  with  two  differ- 
ent outlaws  one  after  the  other.  The  fist 
fights  should  be  listed  as  two  episodes  be- 
cause of  the  Involvement  of  two  different  sets 
of  characters.  A  different  Situation  is  that 
of  one  Instigator  of  violence  and  two  re- 
ceivers. For  example,  a  cartoon  super-hero 
destroys  two  underwater  beasts  with  one 
shot  of  his  laser  beam  pistol.  This  is  listed 
as  only  one  episode  because  only  one  shot 
was  fired  between  the  Instigator  and  the  two 
recipients.  Violence  between  groups  Is  a  pos- 
siole  third  situation.  If  there  is  an  air  view 
film  of  a  battle  scene  without  specifying  In- 
dividual combatants,  the  battle  should  be 
recorded  as  one  violent  episode. 

The  clause  "Intentional  or  accidental"  is 
Included  so  that  all  violent  Incidents  de- 
pleted on  television  will  be  recorded.  To  the 
viewer  the  distinction  between  Intentional 
and  accidental  makes  little  difference.  The 
violence  Itself  makes  the  Impression  on  him. 
For  example.  If  a  detective  accidentally 
shoots  and  kills  an  Individual,  the  man  is 
dead.  The  detective's  lnt«nt  may  be  Impor- 
tant In  a  court  of  law  but  not  to  the  tele- 
vision viewer. 

The  clause  "persons  and  animals"  has 
been  Inserted  to  Insure  that  all  violent  epi- 
sodes with  persons  or  animals  are  listed. 
Animals  are  Included  because  in  many  tele- 
vision programs  they  play  an  important 
character  role,  for  example.  Lassie  the  dog. 
Flipper  the  dolphin,  or  Ed  the  talking  horse. 
Harm  to  these  characters  can  leave  as  deep 
an  Impression  on  a  viewer,  especially  a  child, 
as  harm  to  a  person.  Episodes  showing  ani- 
mals inflicting  violence  on  persons  should  be 
listed.  So,  for  example,  if  giant  leeches  at- 
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tack  Everglades  explorers  the  Incidents  are 
listed.  There  are  also  many  cartoon  programs 
with  animals  depleting  human-like  roles 
that  should  be  listed,  for  Instance  Huckle- 
berry Hound  or  the  Hair  Bear  Bunch.  How- 
ever, conventional  acts  of  discipline  or  play 
with  animals  such  as  picking  a  dog  up  by 
his  ears,  spurring  a  horse,  or  prodding  a  mule 
with  a  stick  should  not  be  listed. 

The  "compelling  another  to  act"  clause  re- 
fers to  threats  or  coercion,  either  physical 
or  verbal.  For  example,  a  robber  with  a  gxin 
Is  shown  ordering  a  storekeeper  to  hand 
over  the  money  In  his  cash  register.  Fearing 
the  gun,  the  storekeeper  gives  the  robber 
the  money.  He  has  been  forced  to  act  because 
of  fear  of  being  hurt.  There  are  also  ex- 
pressly physical  forms  of  coercion.  For  ex- 
ample a  detective  walking  up  to  a  house  Is 
shot  at.  He  escapes  getting  hit  by  a  second 
shot  by  getting  behind  a  nearby  car.  He  has 
been  forced  to  take  action  because  of  fear 
of  being  hurt  or  killed. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  definition 
proposed  here  requires  only  the  listing  of 
on-screen  acts  of  violence.  Implied  acts,  or 
off-screen  acts  should  not  be  listed. 

Part  rv 
Part  IV  calls  for  a  breakdown  of  the  vio- 
lent episodes  into  six  elements.  Number  one, 
the  t3rpe  of  violence,  simply  means  a  quick 
description  of  the  violent  episode.  Examples 
are:  "a  gunfight  between  a  sheriff  and  out- 
law," "bombing  of  a  city"  or  "strangulation 
scene."  Number  two  measures  the  time  span 
of    the    violent    episode.    For    example,    one 
sword   fight  may  last  three  minutes  while 
another    lasts    15    seconds.    They    both    are 
categorized  as  a  violent  episode,  but  the  dif- 
fering time  span  of  the  two  incidents  will 
be  of  Interest  to  many.  Number  three  calls 
for  the  type  of  characters  Involved  in  the 
violent  episode.  Descriptive  terms  which  can 
be  used  here  include  major  character,  minor 
character,  female,  male,  adolescent,  old  per- 
son.   In   other   words,    any   short,   definitive 
description  may  be  used  to  Identify  the  char- 
acters Involved  in  the  violence.  Number  four 
requires  the  name  of  the  program  on  which 
the  violent  episode  occurred.  This  is  included 
for  identification  purposes  and  to  determine 
which  programs  contain  the  most  violence. 
It  will  also  serve  as  an  Indicator  of  the  level 
of  seriousness  or  the  tone  of  violence.  A  slug- 
fest  on  a  show  like  Here's  Lucy  will  be  dif- 
ferent from  one  on  Mannix.  Number  five  asks 
for  the  type  of  program.  The  Nlelson  rating 
system    provides    a    broad    category   system 
which  may  be  of  some  use  here  to  show  any 
generic    grouping   such    as   adventure,   quiz, 
detective,  or  western.  Number  six  asks  for 
the  time  at  which  the  program  was  broad- 
cast. The  need  for  this  is  obvious.  If  a  par- 
ticularly  gory   mugging   scene   Is  shown   on 
Saturday  morning.  It  is  going  to  affect  more 
children  than  if  It  were  broadcast  after  mid- 
night on  a  weekday. 

Part  V 

The  meaning  of  Part  V  (which  calls  for  a 
presumption  in  favor  of  listing  an  episode 
as  violent)  Is  clear  on  its  face.  The  section 
is  necessary  to  avoid  time  consuming,  hair 
splitting  arguments. 

Part  VI 

Part  VI  Is  the  basic  public  disclosure  re- 
quirement. Its  purpose  is  to  Insure  that  pri- 
vate citizens  have  the  violence  listings  read- 
ily accessible  to  them.  For  the  convenience 
of  the  public  the  listings  should  be  on  hand 
at  the  local  place  of  business  of  the  televi- 
sion station.  Three  on-the-air  announce- 
ments during  evening  prime  time  are  needed 
to  Insure  the  widest  possible  audience  aware- 
ness of  the  availability  of  the  listings. 
Benefits  of  the  proposal 

The  auditing  system  proposed  by  VIOLENT 
confers  benefits  on  the  public,  researchers, 
the  Commission  and  broadcasters.  At  the 
same  time,  the  burden  of  responsibility  for 


the  system  has  been  placed  In  the  hands  of 
those  most  capable  of  dealing  with  It,  the 
Individual  stations.  Such  an  approach  Is  In 
line  with  recent  statements  of  Mr.  Clay 
Whitehead  of  the  Office  of  Telecommunica- 
tions Policy.  Mr.  Whitehead  has  repeatedly 
stated  that  Individual  broadcasters  must  as- 
sume greater  responsibility  for  their  program - 
nUng."* 

VIOLENT's  proposal  will  benefit  the  public 
primarily  m  that  for  the  first  time  it  will 
be  possible  to  determine  the  amount  of  vio- 
lent programming  for  particular  time  slots 
and  programs  In  any  community.  Not  every- 
one has  the  time,  resources  or  desire  to  watch 
lengthy  segments  of  television  in  an  effort 
to  determine  the  amount  of  violence  present. 
Yet  responsible  citizens  and  parents  are  con- 
cerned about  such  violent  programming  and 
should  be  allowed  access  to  Information 
about  It. 

The  public  will  also  be  benefited  in  that 
VIOLENT'S  Inventory  system  will  not  result 
In  another  huge  outlay  of  taxpayer  money. 
The  proposal  places  any  financial  burden  for 
the  system  within  the  broadcasting  market. 
Unlike  the  million  dollar  study  presently 
being  conducted  by  the  NIMH  or  the  ex- 
pensive Surgeon  General's  Committee  Re- 
port, costs  incurred  by  VIOLENT's  proposal 
can  be  equitably  apportioned  among  spon- 
sors and  will  eventually  be  refiected  In  the 
price  of  the  sponsor's  product. 

The  Commission  and  Congress  will  benefit 
from  the  VIOLENT  proposal  in  that  no  longer 
will  they  have  to  go  to  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  special  studies  In  order  to  achieve 
a  readable  Indicator  of  the  volume  and  dis- 
tribution of  violence  on  television.  For  all 
their  fanfare,  these  variovis  studies  have  left 
both  Congress  and  the  Commission  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  amounts  of  violence  present 
on  television.  There  are  those  on  the  Com- 
mission and  in  Congress,  who  may  fear  that 
such  an  Inventory  would  be  but  a  first  step. 
They  argue  that  by  some  "domino  theory  of 
regulation,"  once  the  amount  of  violence  Is 
determined,  we  are  necessarily  on  the  road 
to  total  censorship  of  violence.  Such  a  theory 
assumes  future  irresponsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  Commission  and  Congress,  both  of 
whom  have  been  expressly  entrusted  with 
the  protection  of  constitutional  liberties  in 
communications.  On  the  contmry,  VIOLENT's 
proposal  seeks  to  create  a  better  Informed, 
more  responsible  Commission  and  Congress 
who  will  not  be  operating  from  within  a 
statistical  vacuum. 

Media  social  scientists  will  be  aided  by 
VIOLENT's  proposal  In  that  they  will 
finally  have  a  broad,  standardized.  Inex- 
pensive data  base  from  which  to  conduct 
their  research.  Presently,  without  a  tax- 
payer's grant  or  vested  Involvement  with 
the  broadcasting  industry,  an  independent 
researcher  operates  at  a  distinct  disadvan- 
tage in  his  investigations  into  the  effects  of 
televised  violence.  VIOLENT's  proposal  would 
open  up  the  field  of  research  to  a  larger  and 
more  diverse  range  of  media  specialists. 

Furthermore,  broadcasting  stations,  net- 
works and  syndicates  will  be  aided  by  the 
proposal.  Broadcasters  have  stated  repeat- 
edly that  they  have  an  honest  and  abiding 
concern  for  vloience  on  television  and  that 
they  are.  by  way  of  various  industry  codes, 
making  a  good  faith  effort  to  curb  broad- 
cast violence.  But  obviously  their  efforts 
are  failing,  since  Dr.  George  Gerbner's  re- 
cently released  figures  show  that  violence  Is 
again  on  the  rise.  The  auditing  system  pro- 
posed will  allow  the  licensees,  broadcasters 
and  syndicates  to  reevaluate  the  weaknesses 
of  past  codes,  and  formulate  more  effective 
codes  which  will  successfully  deal  with  the 
problem.  Publishing  the  data  can  act  to  fur- 
ther benefit  the  licensees  In  that  they  will 
be  able  to  use  the  information  to  authori- 
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tatlvely    fend   off    Irresponsible    attficks    on 
their  programming 

The  Commission's  Authority 

VIOLENT's  proposed  rule  is  clearly  within 
the  Commission's  established  powers  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  Communications  Act  of  1934. 
The  Act  gives  the  Commission  the  authority 
to  act  affirmatively  to  promote  the  safety  of 
life  and  property  through  the  use  of  wire 
and  radio  communications  (47  U.S.C.  SI). 

Specifically,  Commission  members: 

Have  the  authority  to  make  general  rules 
and  regulations  requiring  stations  to  keep 
such  records  of  programs,  transmissions  of 
energy,  communication  or  signal  as  it  may 
deem  desirable,  (emphasis  added)  (47  U.S.C. 
S303(J)). 

The  Commission  Is  empowered  through 
this  section  to  promulgate  any  rule  which 
it  thinks  desirable.  Nothing  more  need  be 
proven  under  this  standard  to  Justify  Com- 
mission action.  This  is  not  an  enforcement 
provision,  but  rather  a  rule  aimed  at  pro- 
viding the  Commission  with  Information 
gathering  power.  As  such,  the  standard  of 
proof  required  to  Justify  Commission  action 
is  the  minimal  standard  of  desirability. 

In  response  to  this  authority,  the  Com- 
mission requests  extensive  information  In 
its  Form  301  and  Form  303  which  appli- 
cants must  complete  to  apply  for  or  renew 
licenses.  In  them,  the  applicant  or  licensee 
Is  requested  to  give  such  Information  as  a 
detailed  balance  sheet  of  the  applicant  for 
90  days  previous:  other  businesses  in  which 
the  applicant  or  any  officer,  director  or  prin- 
cipal stockholder  has  more  than  a  25 '"r  in- 
terest; the  make  and  type  of  transmitting 
apparatus,  modulation  monitors,  frequency 
monitors;  and  even  the  date  of  the  last 
tower  repainting. 

Also  Included  In  Forms  301  and  303  Is  a 
requirement  for  disclosure  of  program  con- 
tent under  Section  IV-B  "Statement  of  Tele- 
vision Program  Services"  which  requires  the 
applicant  to  submit  (1)  exhibits  ascertain- 
ing the  needs  of  his  particular  community; 
(2)  a  breakdown  of  hours,  minutes  and  per- 
cent of  total  air  time  devoted  to  News,  Pub- 
lic Affairs  and  other  programs,  along  with  a 
composite  log  and  other  requisites  with  re- 
gard to  past  programming,  (3)  various  esti- 
mates as  to  proposed  programming  pol- 
icies, (4)  total  amount  of  broadcast  time 
devoted  to  commercial  matter  during  the 
composite  week;  (5)  proposed  commercial 
practices;  (6)  a  statement  of  general  sta- 
tion policies  and  procedures  which  must  In- 
clude the  names  of  station  personnel  who 
make  programming  determinations,  whether 
or  not  the  station  has  adopted  a  code  of 
broadcasting  standards  and  practices,  and.  If 
so,  a  description  of  such  policies. 

These  requests  for  desired  Information, 
and  VIOLENT's  proposed  rule,  are  simply 
requests  for  disclosure.  Therefore,  the  test 
to  be  applied  In  determining  Commission 
authority  is  that  of  desirability. 

Further,  the  Commission  is  mandated  to 
act  "as  public  convenience,  interest  or  ne- 
cessltr  requires"  (47  U.S.C.  S303). 

In  its  general  grant  of  authoritv  under 
Section  303,  the  Communications  Act  does 
not  enumerate  a  specific  regulatory  scheme 
to  be  carried  o»it  by  the  Commission  Rather 
it  allows  the  Commission  to  fulfill  its  dutv 
by  determining  how  the  public  Interest 
might  best  be  served.  As  Justice  Frankfurter 
spoke  for  the  Supreme  Court  in  NBC  v.  U.S. 

But  the  Act  does  not  restrict  the  Commis- 
sion merely  to  supervision  of  the  traffic.  It 
puts  upon  the  Commission  the  burden  of 
determining  the  composition  o!  that  traffic." 

As  an  aid  to  applicants  in  conforming  with 
the  reoutrements  of  Section  IV-B  of  Forms 
301  and  303.  a  policy  statement  was  issued  in 
1960.  The  Commission  said  In  that  .state- 
ment : 

The  regulatory  responsibility  of  t^e  Com- 
mission In  the  broadcast  field  essentially  in- 


volves the  maintenance  of  a  balance  between 
the  preservation  of  a  free,  competitive  broad- 
cast system,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rea- 
sonable restriction  of  that  freedom  inher- 
ent in  the  public  Interest  standard  provided 
In  the  Communications  Act  on  the  other." 

The  listing  system  proposed  by  VIOLENT, 
like  the  other  requirements  of  Forms  301  and 
303,  allows  the  Commission  to  obtain  factual 
data  to  fulfill  its  public  Interest  mandate 
without  threatening  the  First  Amendment 
rights  of  the  broadcasters,  because  there  Is 
no  system  of  censorship.  Judgment  or  evalua- 
tion of  data  Involved  In  the  VIOLENT  pro- 
posal. The  responsibility  for  measuring  pro- 
gram content  is  left  to  a  free,  competitive 
broadcasting  industry. 

When  the  Commission  moves  into  the  area 
of  enforcement,  S303  contains  two  tests,  ( 1 ) 
public  Interest  and  convenience  and  (2) 
necessity,  for  determining  whether  the  Com- 
mission may  regulate  In  a  given  area  in  a 
given  manner.  Under  a  public  Interest  test, 
the  standard  which  the  Commission  uses  is 
that  of  whether  there  is  a  controversial  Issue 
of  sufficient  public  Importance  Involved  to 
Justify  action. 

The  Commission  explained  the  Industry's 
responsibility  to  issues  of  public  concern  In 
a  series  of  notices  on  drug  related  musical 
lyrics  in  1971.  In  these  notices  the  Com- 
mission referred  to  the  "epidemic  of  Illegal 
drug  use"  to  which  the  licensee  could  not 
be  indifferent  to  the  potential  of  his  facilities 
to  compound  the  problem. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  licensee  is  not 
a  common  carrier — that  the  Act  makes  him  a 
public  trustee  who  is  called  upon  to  make 
thousands  of  programming  decisions  over  his 
license  terms.  The  thrust  of  the  Notice  Is 
simply  that  this  concept  of  licensee  responsi- 
bility extends  to  the  question  of  records 
which  may  promote  or  glorify  the  use  of 
Illegal  drugs.  A  licensee  should  know  whether 
his  facilities  are  being  used  to  present  again 
and  again  a  record  which  urges  youth  to 
take  heroin  or  cocaine — that  It  is  a  Joyous 
experience.^ 

Certainly  the  public  concern  wtih  encour- 
agement of  drug  use  should  be  no  less  than 
the  public's  concern  with  the  subtle  en- 
couragement of  violence  in  this  nation. 
Therefore,  even  using  the  higher  public  in- 
terest test,  VIOLENT's  proposal  meets  the 
standard  set  for  Commission  action. 

The  final  test  devised  by  S303  is  that  of 
necessity.  This  standard  requires  proof  of 
necessity  before  positive  action  can  be  taken 
by  the  Commission.  Commission  action  need 
only  be  based  on  a  preponderance  of  the 
evidence  test.  With  cigarette  smoking,  Bam- 
haf  V  F.C.C.,  as  with  television  violence,  the 
danger  Is  "documented  by  a  compelling  ac- 
cumulation of  statistical  evidence."  '^  All  the 
proof  necessary  to  support  VIOLENT's  pro- 
posal can  be  found  In  the  six  volumes  of  the 
S'ugeon  General's  report.  It  is  neither  neces- 
sary nor  practical  to  allow  the  effects  of  tele- 
vised violence  to  go  unchecked  while  more 
incontrovertible  data  is  sought. 

VIOLENT's  proposal,  therefore,  meeets  each 
of  the  3  tests  devised  to  Judge  the  appropri- 
ateness of  Commission  Action.  The  listing 
system,  like  the  other  requirements  of  Forms 
301  and  303,  allows  the  Commission  to  obtain 
desired  factual  data  through  reaso;;able  reg- 
ulation. The  Commission  can  act  to  fulfill 
its  public  Interest  mandate  without  threat- 
e.iing  the  1st  Amendment  rights  of  the  broad- 
casters, because  there  is  no  system  of  cen- 
sorship, Judgment  or  evaluation  of  data 
involved  in  the  VIOLENT  proposal.  No  Sf)eciflc 
method  of  regulation  is  proposed  to  come 
under  the  challenge  of  S326.  The  responsi- 
bility for  measuring  program  content  is  left 
to  a  free,  competitive  broadcasting  Industry. 
VIOLENT'S  petition  distingui-^hed  from  other 
proposals 

VIOLENT'S  proposal  is  unlike  all  previous 
petitions  made  to  the  Commission  and  the 
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courts  concerning  televised  vlolenc< 
most  among  such  actions  were  the  19 
tlon  of  O.  R.  Grace.  Mr.  George  Corej 
tlon  In  the  same  year,  the  petition 
Foundation  to  Improve  Television  ( 
1970  and  a  subsequent  court  suit  by 
dividual  members  of  P.I.T.  VIOL_ 
steered  clear  of  legal  pitfalls  In  these 
while  at  the  same  time  attempting 
prove  the  basic   theme  underlying 

The    O     R.    Grace    petition    chargil 
much  programming  is  "vulgar  and 
It  urged  immediate  review  of  all  1     _ 
well  as  network  practices  and  poUcl^ 
attempted  solution  does  not  concern 
a  practical  level  with  the  Intricate 
ship   between   the  Commission  and 
d'.istry.  The  Commission  has  no  direct 
of  network  policy  and  the  word 
appears  nowhere  in  the  Communlcat 
of  1934,  Neither  does  the  O.  R.  Grace 
work  within  the  well  established  ^--y- 
cf  review   followed    by   the   Commlssjo 
its  letter  of  response  to  O.  R.  Grace, 
mission    states    that    the    proper    „ 
licensee  review  is  at  license  renewal, 
Is  at  that  time  that  such  mattew  may 
be    discussed.    VIOLENT    has    fWlow 
Commission's     recommendations)  an 
geared  any  considerations  regardloit 
content  of  programing  to  the  license 
forum. 

In  the  Corey  complaint,  petitioner  .. 
ed  two  actions  from  the  Commission, 
he  sought  intervention  into  license 
proceedings  and  the  withholding  of  ., 
from  three  New  England  stations  untU  ^ 
hearings   could    be    held   to   determlije 
amount  of  violence   broadcast   or  ur 
Commission  could  establish  violence 

lines.  Second,  he  suggested  the 

under  the  fairness  doctrine,  of  a  publli ; 
ice    violence   warning    before    the    aU 
violent  programs.  Mr.  Corey  assumes 
petition     that     stations     which     t 
violence    are    necessarily    operating    _ 
the  public  interest.  Fiu^her.  he  assum-J 
the    Commission    could    create    a 
standard    and    then    use    this 
Justify  license  revocation  and 
control. 

VIOLENT's   proposal    makes    no 
sumption.  It  does  not  create  a 
violence     nor     is     it     a     rating 

lence.   It   Is  merely   a  listing  of  \ 

cldents.    Clearly    such    a    listing    doe; 
of  itself  create  a  rating  standard  by 
to  justify  the  revocation  of  a  station's  1, 
Violent  has  followed  the  Commission 
fusal  to  deal  with  the  Issue  In  the 
sought    in    the   Corey   petition.   In    „_ 
VIOLENT  has  followed  the  Commission'  3 
ommendatlons  In  Its  response  to  Corej 
It  Is  more  appropriate  to  consider  In 
wide  Issues  through  the  rule  making  ., 
VIOLENT's  petition,  therefore,  does  nol 
to  search  out  violent  stations  in  a 
tunt"  approach  to  the  problem,  but 
seeks  a  rule  applicable  to  all  stations. 
The    Foundation    to    Improve    Tele 
(FIT.)   petition"  proposed  to  ban  all 
lence   on   television   during  certain   ev 
hours,  and  to  refuse  license  renewals  ( 
basis  of  a  violence  determination.  The 
mission  chose  not  to  deal  with  the  vl; 
question  at  the  time  because  It  was  aw 
the  results  of  the  Surgeon  General's  R, 
before    acting   on    the    Issue.    Although 
report  has  been  out  for  nearly  a  year 
has  been  no  action  on  the  violence  Isi,^ 
In  a  subsequent  suit  brought  by  thre; 
dividual   members   of   P.I.T..    Mary   M 
et.  al.  V.  Post-Netcsiceek  stations,  et  al 
complainants  sought  to  restrict  the  tt,, 
of   specific   programs   which   It   termed 
cesslvely  violent.  This  request  was 
by  the  Federal  District  Court  for  the  .. 
of  Columbia  and  on  appeal.  The  ra 
for  the  rejection   was  that  the 
forum  for  such  an  action  Is  the 
Itself. 
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VIOLENT  suggests  none  of  the  above  pro- 
posals. It  does  not  seek  to  censor,  restrict, 
or  ban  questionable  entertainment  program- 
ming. Nor  does  It  desire  to  deny  license  re- 
newal on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  violence 
aired.  No  value  Is  attached  to  televised  vio- 
lence, either  positive  or  negative.  Nor  Is  the 
Commission  asked  to  sit  In  Judgement  of  any 
o'  all  programming.  VIOLENT's  proposed  rule 
Is  restricted  to  a  request  for  Information  on 
programming  services  from  all  licensees  at 
the  appropriate  time  of  license  renewal. 
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CONCLUSION 

VIOLENT's  proposal  speaks  for  Itself:  there 
Is  a  causal  link  between  televised  violence 
and  violence  In  society.  The  link  has  been 
scientifically  proven  and  attested  to  by  con- 
gressional leaders,  citizens  groups,  and 
members  of  the  broadcasting  industry 
themselves.  Despite  this  overwhelming  con- 
cern, there  has  been  no  real  effort  made 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  violence  broad- 
cast  over   the   nation's   air   waves. 

VIOLENT  proposes  a  system  to  list  violent 
incidents  broadcast  during  the  composite 
week.  Such  a  listing  conforms  with  and  does 
not  significantly  differ  from  other  Informa- 
tion now  requested  on  the  license  renewal 
form.  The  Information  so  provided  will  be 
made  accessible  to  any  citizen  or  group.  If 
approved,  the  proposal  could  be  put  Into 
effect  Immediately,  with  a  mlnlmvmi  of  effort 
by  the  Commission. 

Such  a  listing  system  would  benefit  the 
public,  Congress,  researchers  and  broadcast- 
ers  themselves.  All  wUl  be  given  a  data  base 
from  which  to  discuss  and  evaluate  the  de- 
trimental effects  of  violent  programming. 
No  slmUar  data  base  presently  exists.  It  Is 
Inconceivable  that  a  thorough  Investigation 
of  televised  violence  can  proceed  without 
this  data. 

VIOLENT's  proposal  Is  within  the  Com- 
mlsslons  authority.  It  does  not  abridge  the 
statutory  guarantees  of  freedom  of  expres- 
sion In  section  326  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934.  Enactment  of  the  proposal 
should  not  be  seen  as  a  first  step  towards 
censorship,  but  rather  as  a  means  of  pro- 
viding Information  to  stimulate  lively  public 
debate.  » 

VIOLENT  respectfully  requestif  the  Com- 
mission to  carefully  consider  its  proposal, 
taking  whatever  action  It  deems  ipproprlate. 
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MIAMI  BEACH  MUSIC  AND 
ARTS  LEAGUE 

Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
honor  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  an  outstanding 
cultural  organization,  the  Miami  Beach 
Music  and  Arts  League,  whose  esteemed 
president  for  1972-73  is  Mr.  Lee  Reiser. 

The  league,  founded  by  the  noted  mu- 
sic laureate,  Ruth  C.  Brotman,  in  Janu- 
ary 1951,  annually  pre.sents  a  series  of 
eight  public  concerts  in  the  Miami  Beach 
Auditorium,  Miami  Beach.  Fla. 

The  puroose  of  this  organization  is  to 
provide  scholarships  for  young,  talented 
musicians  and  those  in  the  allied  arts  in 
the  Greater  Miami  area,  to  further  en- 
courage such  artistic  endeavors,  and  to 
recognize  artistic  accompli  hments  pub- 
licly and  annually  in  the  Dade  County 
area. 

This  nonprofit  organization  provides 
musical,  social,  and  other  programs  for 
its  members  and  guests  throughout  the 
year.  The  league  raises  funds  through 
concert  subscription  sales  and  through 
concert  subscriptior.  sales  and  through 
the  generous  contributions  of  its  spon- 
sors and  friends. 

Amateur,  talented  young  people,  re- 
gardless of  race,  creed,  or  color,  are  rec- 
ognized by  this  fine  organization  which 
gives  them,  when  selected,  the  opportu- 
nity to  perform  in  concert  before  the 
league  and  the  general  pubhc.  Those  per- 
forming in  these  concerts  are  presented 
with  scholarships  and  awards  to  enable 
them  to  further  their  careers  and  develop 
their  artistry  at  institutions  of  their 
choice. 

Of  great  nostalgia  to  the  members  of 
the  league  is  the  first  concert  organized 
by  the  league  in  1951,  under  President 
Ruth  Brotman,  which  included  such  na- 
tional and  international  artists  as  Dr. 
Bertha  Foster,  Mme.  Mana  Zucca, 
Fmnces  Selbel.  Anthony  Loeb,  Florence 
Kutzen,  Olga  Bibor  Stem,  Anyuta  Meli- 
cov,  Edward  Mandel,  Sholom  Asch,  and 
Harold  Shapiro. 

The  league,  now  in  its  22d  year,  has  a 
total  membership  of  over  2,100  devoted 
sponsors,  contributors,  and  subscribers. 
In  1972  the  league  was  able  to  distribute 
over  S4.000  in  scholarships  and  awards  to 
deserving,  talented  young  musicians  and 
artists  of  Dade  Coimty. 

The  league  and  all  its  worthy  members 
are  to  be  commended  for  the  outstanding 
job  they  are  doing  to  promote  and  en- 
courage the  cultural  enrichment  of  our 
area's  young  people. 


A  GRACEFUL  TRIBUTE  TO  PUBLIC 
MEN 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  join  my  distinguished  colleague 
and  dear  friend,  the  Honorable  Robert 


MoLLOHAN,  at  a  dinner  in  his  honor  last 
fall  in  his  district,  at  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 
The  delightful  invocation  by  Father 
Robert  E.  Lee  of  Our  Lady  of  Snows 
Church-Mount  Olivet,  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
has  stuck  in  my  mind  and  I  thought  I 
might  share  it  with  our  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Father  Lee  has 
something  to  say  to  each  of  us,  I  think, 
as  we  carry  out  our  responsibilities  as 
elected  representatives  of  all  the  people : 
Invcx;ation  by  Father  Robert  E.  Lee 

O  God,  we  believe  that  you  are  here  present 
with  us  this  evening  as  we  gather  to  pay 
tribute  to  Congressman  Robert  MoUohan  and 
such  public  figures  as  Congressman  Claude 
Pepper,  who  represent  us  in  the  government 
of  county,  stats,  and  country.  The  recogni- 
tion Is  for  work  well  done  In  sharing  time 
and  life  for  thj  good  of  constituents,  the 
people.  God's  people. 

Your  son  Jesus  Christ  would  know  about 
banquets:  he  attended  them  while  on  earth. 
He  ate  with  sinners  as  well  as  saints  and  He 
recognized  a  person's  worth  as  he  read  a 
person's  soul. 

So,  we  feel  very  much  a  community  of 
people,  hopefully,  as  co-creators  of  good  with 
the  Supreme  Creator  a.  :d  ue  say  "Well  Done' 
to  people  who  multiply  talents  for  the  good 
of  others.  Bless,  O  Lord  our  representatives 
for  years  well  spsut  In  our  service  and  God's. 
Bless  and  consecrate  the  minds,  ambitions 
of  all  in  public  life  .  .  .  Long  alter  election 
fever  has  quieted  down,  may  they  work  for 
liberty.  Justice  and  peace  with  lofty  ambi- 
tions, refined  consciences  and  a  sense  of  the 
Creator's  dignity   In  all   people  .  .  . 

Finally  O  God;  so  that  all  people  can  work 
hand  In  hand  for  the  good,  the  true  and 
the  beautiful,  in  the  interest  of  equal  time, 
and  for  the  non-alienation  of  half  my  parish, 
bless  also  the  Republicans. 


REMOVING  THE  RANSOM 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
last  few  days  some  interesting  news  has 
come  out  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  appears 
that  in  certain  selected  cases,  the  Soviet 
authorities  are  waiving  their  Infamous 
education  tax  imposed  on  Jews  seeking 
to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

Since  we  are  currently  engaged  in  at- 
tempts to  pass  amendments  to  the  ad- 
ministration's trade  bill  that  would  have 
precisely  this  effect,  I  must  admit  that  I 
am  encouraged  by  the  Soviets'  actions. 
American  public  opinion  does  Indeed 
have  an  effect  on  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. 

And  yet,  it  is  precisely  this  effect  that 
concerns  me  as  well  as  pleases  me.  For  it 
it  is  transparently  obvious  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  reacting  directly  to  stimuli 
from  the  American  Congress.  They  des- 
perately want  their  most-favored-nation 
trading  status,  so  much  so  that  they  are 
willing  to  make  what  is  for  them  a  major 
concession  on  a  point  of  great  sensitivity. 
Were  it  not  for  the  determination  of  the 
Congress  in  supporting  the  Freedom  of 
Ehnigration  Act,  the  44  Soviet  Jews 
whose  ransoms  were  waived  in  the  past 
2  weeks  would  still  be  languishing  in 
Russia. 

The  Soviet  Union  seems  to  be  giving 
quite  a  lot,  but  is  in  effect  giving  very 
little.  The  education  tax,  which  oflB- 
cially  became  Soviet  law  last  December, 


is  still  on  the  books,  and  will  remain 
so.  The  tax  is  being  waived  in  a  very 
few,  selected  number  of  cases.  There  are 
still  many  more  people  being  denied 
visas  than  there  are  cases  of  visas  being 
granted.  The  excuses  for  denials  become 
flimsier  and  flimsier.  For  example,  the 
Golygorsky  family  were  denied  a  family 
visa  on  the  ground  that  their  older  son 
Vladimir,  a  25-year-old  violinist  served 
in  the  army.  He  did  serve  for  2  years, 
but  his  rank  was  private  and  he  had  no 
access  to  secret  information.  Even  with 
the  apparent  relaxation  of  emigration 
restrictions,  no  activists  and  very  few 
scientists  are  being  granted  permission 
to  emigrate. 

All  of  this  indicates  that  we  should 
not  think  that  the  present  relaxation 
of  restrictions  means  very  much  in  the 
long  run.  We  should  be  aware  that  this 
is  jusc  a  ploy  by  the  Soviet  Government, 
to  lull  the  Congress  into  believing  that 
its  objective  of  easing  Russian  emigra- 
tion restrictions  has  been  attained.  This 
objective  will  not  be  attained,  no  matter 
what  reports  we  may  read  or  hear,  until 
there  is  no  longer  any  barrier  to  emigra- 
tion from  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  must  not  think  that  now  we  can 
give  up  on  the  Freedom  of  Emigration 
Act.  This  legislation  is  the  only  leverage 
we  have  on  the  Russians.  The  threat  of 
the  act's  passage  was  what  made  them 
ease  off  in  the  first  place.  If  we  drop  the 
legislation  now,  what  is  to  keep  the  So- 
viet authorities  from  reimposing  the  exit 
tax,  or  perhaps  imposing  even  harsher 
restrictions  on  the  Jews  seeking  their 
freedom? 

It  would  be  shortsighted  foUy  to  give 
up  now,  just  when  we  taste  the  first 
small  fruits  of  victory.  We  ought  not  to 
back  down  until  we  have  a  complete  vic- 
tory, and  the  doors  to  Russia  are  thrown 
wide  open. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
an  article  from  last  Friday's  New  York 
Post.  It  should  serve  to  remind  us  of 
what  we  are  fighting  for. 

The  article  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Post,  Mar.  30.  1973) 

Soviet  Jews:   No  Exit  for  Many 

(By  Stephens  Broenlng) 

Moscow. — For  60  rubles  a  month.  Lev  Llbov 
nails  soundproof  padding  on  the  apartment 
doors  of  people  sensitive  to  noise.  As  a  Ph.D 
In  the  chemistry  of  metallurgy,  he  Is  mas- 
sively overquallfied  for  his  work,  but  it  pro- 
vides a  living  for  his  wife  Natalya  and  their 
9-year-old  son  Dan. 

He  lost  the  job  he  was  trained  for  after  he 
applied  for  permission  to  leave  for  Israel 
nearly  two  years  ago.  Since  then  he's  been 
assigned  to  a  kind  of  no-exit  purgatory  cre- 
ated especially  for  thousands  of  Soviet  Jews 
the  state  refuses  to  yield. 

Like  many  of  the  well  educated  Jews  who 
have  tried  to  Join  the  flow  of  emigrants  to 
Israel — running  about  2300  a  month  this 
year — Llbov  has  been  prevented  from  work- 
ing In  his  specialty  and  flatly  prevented  from 
leaving.  For  him  and  others  like  him  the 
hurdle  of  the  diploma  tax  seems  light  years 
away. 

The  men  who  control  emigration  appar- 
ently feel  he  knows  too  much,  that  his  de- 
parture wUl  subtract  from  the  national  sum 
of  knowledge  and  slow  the  march  toward 
communism. 

In  his  desperation  Llbov  has  turned  to  a 
mild  sort  of  activism,  the  signing  of  open  let- 
ters, petitions  and  the  occasional  tentative 
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sit-in  at  a  govertunent  office.  During 
of  President  Nixon  last  spring,  five 
arrested  him  at  home  before  dawn 
him   in   10   days'   preventive  detentlcjn 
Dan  told  his  mother:   "I  said  to  the 
school  that  papa  went  on  a  business 
to  Leningrad." 

Details  of  Llbov's  situation  emergejd 
a  series  of  mterviews  with  Moscow 
agreed    to    discuss    their    difficulties 
claimed    there    were    thousands    like 
throughout  the  Soviet  Union.  Amon; ; 
Interviewed  were  the  families  of: 

Turl    Kosharovsky,    a    physicist    w 
fired  when  he  applied  for  the  "charac 
erences"  necessary  to  support  any 
tlon  for  an  exit  visa.  Officials  said 
go,  but  his  wife  Nora's  "special 
as  a  former  mathematician  at  Moscotf 
University  would  keep  her  here. 

An  official  of  the  Interior  Ministry 
last  fall:  "If  you  were  a  shopgirl  yo\ 
leave."  Kosharovsky  works  now  as  a 
dore. 

Barukh  Enbinder,  a  former  physicis' 
Institute  of  Physical  Chemistry  of  th( 
emy   of   Sciences.   He   applied   for 
references  on  Dec.  26,  1971.  Two  day^ 
he  was  fired.  He  hasn't  worked  since 
arrest  for  "parasitism."  He  has  a  wife 
and  a  7-month-old  son. 

Vladimir  Slepak,  a  computer  speclalfet 
two  sons,  21  and  13.  Slepak  and  his  el  ler 
Alex  have  been  arrested,  notably  dur  ng 
Nixon  visit.  "WUl  my  husband  and 
home  when  I  return  or  will  they 
arrested?"  Slepak's  wife  Maria  asks, 
paks  have  appealed  to  the  Interior 
and  the  KGB  secret  police  for  a 
Last  October  a  KGB  officer  told  them : 
want  to  live  among  Jewish  people  go 
bldzhan."  That  Is  the  so-called  Jewish 
omoua  republic  that  Stalin  created 
Manchuria   and   the   Soviet    maritime 
inces. 

Barukh  Orlov,  a  historian,  and 
Maria  have  both  been  fired  from  their 
"We  have  no  work  and  no  money."  the  r 
plained.  Their  15-year-old  daughter, 
two  children,   gets  anonymous 
phone  calls.  Orlov  has  a  bad  heart. 

Mikhail  Babel,  an  engineer  fired 
Job  last  June.  He  initiated  administrative 
tlon  for  reinstatement  but  lost.  He 
a  loader  In  a  bakery  for  70  rubles  a 
The  ruble  Is  worth  $1.34  at  the  official 
change  rate.  Helen,  his  wife,  says  her 
ter   hears    "nothing   but   bad    words 
Israel"    in    her    school,    "but    Israel 
motherland." 
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THE  BEEF  ABOUT  BEEP 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  i  t  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thiurs 
day  night.  President  Nixon  brought  us 
some  long-overdue  news.  He  was  ii  npos- 
ing  a  price  ceiling  on  meats  atj  their 
present  level. 

Unfortunately,  this  Is  not  good 
For  the  level  at  which  the  price 
was  imposed  was  the  highest 
meat  prices  in  the  history  of  thlt 
tlon.  It  is  the  level  at  which  most  A  merl 
can  consimiers  could  no  longer  affdrd  to 
buy  meat  for  their  dinner  table.  It  Is  a 
level  that  is  prohibitively  expensife  for 
all  but  the  wealthy. 

The  alternatives  left  open  to  iJs  are 
none  too  good.  Fish  is  nearly  as  exp(  nslve 
as  the  cheaper  cuts  of  beef.  Eggs  an ;  sell- 
ing for  79  cents  a  dozen.  How  man;  doz- 
ens of  eggs  will  it  take  to  feed  a  fan  ily  of 
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four  that  cannot  afford  meat?  This  is 
no  bargain  either.  And  cheese  prices  are 
equally  high. 

We  are  now  into  a  nationwide  meat 
boycott.  The  power  of  the  housewife  is 
pitted  against  the  might  of  the  meat  pro- 
ducing and  packing  industry.  It  seems, 
that  for  a  short  time,  at  least,  the  house- 
wife will  prevail.  We  have  already  seen 
meat  prices  come  down  a  bit  in  the  last 
few  days.  But  this  will  be  a  temporary 
victory. 

Beef  cattle  growers  are  threatening  to 
withhold  their  animals  from  the  market, 
seeking  to  keep  prices  at  their  current 
levels  and  drive  them  even  higher  if 
possible.  Unless  the  Federal  Government 
steps  in  and  takes  an  active  hand  in  the 
matter,  the  housewife  will  ultimately  be 
defeated  in  her  attempt  to  get  the  best 
food  for  her  family  at  the  lowest  possible 
price. 

The  President's  price  freeze  shows 
good  intentions,  but  we  all  know  the 
famous  saying  about  good  intentions.  We 
need  more.  We  need  a  rollback  of  food 
prices  to  their  levels  of  last  November. 
We  need  a  thorough  revamping  of  the 
farm  subsidy  program  that  will  give  the 
farmer  a  fair  return  on  his  investment 
without  penalizing  the  consumer  with  in- 
flated prices.  We  need  a  detailed  study  of 
the  food  production  and  distribution  in- 
dustry in  this  country  to  find  out  pre- 
cisely where  the  consumer's  food  dollar 
goes.  We  need  to  find  out  how  food  dis- 
tribution can  be  accomplished  more 
efficiently,  and  how  we  can  improve 
productivity  on  the  farm,  in  the  middle- 
men's factories  and  packinghouses,  and 
in  the  groceries. 

Housewives  cannot  fight  their  battle 
alone  any  longer.  They  need  to  know 
that  the  President  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  fighting  on  their  side,  and 
protecting  their  interests.  Let  us  go  from 
a  price  freeze  to  a  price  rollback  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  restore  some  sanity  to 
the  dinner  table. 


INCLUDING  MASS  TRANSIT  IN  NA- 
TIONAL TRANSPORTATION  TRUST 
FUND 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  the  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Transfer tation  Trust  Fund.  Each  year 
the  proponents  of  mass  transit  in  the 
Congress  fight  for  the  crumbs  left  by 
the  highway  lobby.  This  year's  fight  Is 
already  in  progress.  The  Senate  recent- 
ly authorized  the  discretionary  use  of 
$850  million  of  the  highway  funds  for 
urban  areas.  If  the  Members  of  the  House 
join  in  this  action — and  that  is  doubt- 
ful— the  first  stage  of  the  battle  will  be 
won. 

The  House  must  go  along  with  this 
piecemeal  approach  to  funding  to  salvage 
a  disastrous  situation.  However,  this  fol- 
ly should  be  ended  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. The  Congress  created  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  in  recognition  of 
the  central  role  transportation  facilities 
play  in  national  life.  Unfortunately  the 
creation  of  a  new  Cabinet  post  did  little 


to  unify  all  the  various  aspects  of  trans- 
portation policy  in  the  country.  While 
all  come  under  one  purview,  highways, 
railroads,  airways,  and  mass  transit  all 
remain  in  their  own  separate  bailiwicks 
fighting  and  struggling  with  each  other 
for  a  share  of  available  fimds.  Mass 
transit  for  urban  areas  has  remained 
the  stepchild  of  the  lot. 

Why  should  we  wait  until  the  trans- 
portation problems  of  the  rest  of  the 
country  are  as  severe  as  those  of  New 
York  City  before  we  act?  One  of  the 
dally  frustrations  of  living  in  New  York, 
or  any  other  major  metropolitan  area.  Is 
the  noise,  pollution,  and  congestion 
caused  by  automobiles.  Finding  a  park- 
ing space  is  cause  for  rejoicing,  and 
those  who  do  not  fight  the  traffic  sufifo- 
cate  in  the  subways. 

A  rational  approach  to  the  funding 
and  planning  of  our  transportation  needs 
is  for  many  a  question  of  survival  and 
the  numbers  Increase  daily.  Under  my 
legislation  a  National  Transportation 
Trust  Fund  would  absorb  the  separate 
trust  funds  which  now  exist  for  high- 
ways, airports,  airways,  and  other  spe- 
cific categories.  It  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  formulate 
within  1  year  from  the  date  of  enactment 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  effective 
implementation  of  a  unified  transporta- 
tion program. 

It  should  be  clear  that  this  is  not  an 
attack  on  the  automobile  or  the  exten- 
sion and  repair  of  the  highway  system 
where  needed.  It  is  a  call  for  policies 
tailored  to  different  regional  needs.  The 
Secretary  would  be  directed  to  consult 
with  regional.  State,  and  local  agencies 
in  an  effort  to  achieve  a  better  balanced, 
more  effective  system. 

My  district  feels  the  question  of  mass 
transit  most  sharply  but  other  benefits 
would  accrue  from  this  legislation.  For 
example,  the  railroads  of  the  Northeast 
are  on  the  verge  of  collapse  and  this 
must  be  dealt  with  in  the  context  of  the 
entire  transportation  system.  The  inter- 
relationship of  freight  and  passenger 
service,  of  rails,  highways,  waterways, 
and  rapid  transit  must  finally  be  recog- 
nized. 


PUBLIC  SAFETY  OFFICERS  AND  SUR- 
VIVORS WOULD  BE  PROTECTED 
AGAINST  CRIMINAL  ACTS 

(Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Messrs.  Smith,  Sandman,  Railsback, 
Fish,  Hogan,  and  Moorhead  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  are  joining  me 
in  introducing  a  legislative  proposal 
drafted  by  the  Attorney  General  entitled 
the  "Public  Safety  Officers'  Benefits  Act 
of  1973." 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  a 
$50,000  Federal  payment  to  the  survivors 
of  State  and  local  public  safety  officers, 
including  firemen,  who  died  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty  as  the  direct  and 
proximate  result  of  a  criminal  act. 

This  legislation  is  urgently  needed  be- 
cause of  the  growing  risk  of  death  that 
public  safety  officers  face  while  carry- 


ing out  their  assigned  tasks,  and  be- 
cause of  the  existing  disparity  in  sur- 
vivors t)eneflts  from  State  to  State. 

Statistics  clearly  demonstrate  the  in- 
creasing incidence  of  violent  street  crime 
and  sup[>ort  official  estimates  that  the 
rate  of  violent  street  crime  increased 
by  156  percent  during  the  decade  of  the 
1960's.  In  addition,  in  recent  years,  more 
deaths  result  from  the  premeditated  de- 
sign of  violent  dissenters  who  have  cho- 
sen public  safety  officers  as  a  symbolic 
target  for  demonstrating  dissatisfaction 
with  society. 

Notwithstanding  the  severe  occupi^ 
tional  hazards  which  confront  police- 
men, firemen,  correctional  officers,  and 
other  public  safety  officers,  many  States 
have  failed  to  provide  sufficient  death 
benefits  for  the  survivors.  For  example, 
a  study  conducted  in  October  1970  re- 
ported that  18  States  provided  no  such 
financial  assistance  and  even  where 
States  have  provided  death  benefits,  they 
are  generally  inadequate. 

For  these  cogent  reasons  we  believe 
Federal  minimum  payment  of  $50,000 
should  be  provided  to  meet  the  imme- 
diate financial  needs  of  survivors  of  pub- 
lic safety  officers  who  give  their  lives 
in  the  line  of  duty. 

In  this  bill,  "public  safety  officer"  is 
defined  to  include  persons  serving  pub- 
lic agencies,  with  or  without  compensa- 
tion, in  activities  pertaining  to  law  en- 
forcement, corrections,  courts  with 
criminal  or  juvenile  delinquent  jurisdic- 
tion, and  firefighting.  This  gratuity 
would  serve  as  a  Federal  fioor  for  surviv- 
ors benefits  and,  with  certain  exceptions, 
would  be  in  addition  to  any  other  bene- 
fits due  the  survivors.  Benefits  due  under 
this  proposal  would  not  be  subject  to 
Federal  Income  taxation. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  this 
legislation  would  be  $9.4  million  annual- 
ly, based  upon  recent  statistics  on  as- 
saults against  public  safety  officers.  This 
cost  would  consist  of  approximately  $8.3 
million  in  awards  and  $1,1  million  in 
administrative  expenses. 

The  text  of  the  bill  and  a  sectlon-by- 
section  analysis  follows.  I  urge  speedy 
action  by  the  House  to  provide  these 
much  needed  benefits  which  will  help 
significantly  in  combating  crime. 

The  material  follows: 

H.R.  6449 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Public  Safety  Offi- 
cers' Benefits  Act  of  1973." 

Sec.  2.  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  as  amend- 
ed, Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  part: 

"PART  J— DEATH  BENEFITS  FOR  PUBLIC 
SAFETY  OFFICERS 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  701.  As  used  In  this  part — 
"(1)    'child'   means  any  natural.   Illegiti- 
mate, adopted,  or  posthumous  child,  or  step- 
child of  a  deceased  public  safety  officer  who 
Is— 
"(A)  under  eighteen  years  of  age;  or 
"(B)   over  eighteen  years  of  age  and  In- 
capable of  self-support  because  of  physical 
or  mental  disability;  or 

"(C)  over  eighteen  years  of  age  and  a 
student  an  defined  by  section  8101  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code; 


"(2)  'criminal  act'  means  any  crime.  In- 
cluding an  act,  omission,  or  possession  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  a  State 
or  unit  of  general  local  government  which 
poses  a  substantial  threat  of  personal  in- 
jury, notwithstanding  that  by  reason  of  age. 
Insanity.  Intoxication  or  otherwise  the  per- 
son engaging  In  the  act,  omission,  or  posses- 
sion was  legally  incapable  of  committing  a 
crime; 

"(3)  'dependent'  means  wholly  or  substan- 
tially reliant  for  support  upon  the  Income  of 
a  deceased  public  safety  officer; 

"(4)  'line  of  duty'  means  within  the  scope 
of  employment  or  service; 

"(5)  "public  safety  officer"  means  a  per- 
son serving  a  public  agency,  with  or  with- 
out compensation.  In  any  activity  pertain- 
ing to — 

"(A)  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal  laws, 
or  the  prevention,  control,  reduction  or  in- 
vestigation of  crime;  or 

"(B)  a  correctional  program,  facility  or 
Institution  where  the  activity  Is  deter- 
mined by  the  Administration  to  be  poten- 
tially dangerous  because  of  contact  with 
criminal  suspects,  defendants,  prisoners,  pro- 
bationers or  parolees;  or 

"(C)  a  court  having  criminal  or  Juvenile 
delinquent  Jurisdiction  where  the  activity 
Is  determined  by  the  Administration  to  be 
potentially  dangerous  because  of  contact 
with  criminal  suspects,  defendants,  prison- 
ers, probationers  or  parolees;  or 

""(D)  firefightlng 

"RECIPIENTS 

"Sec.  702.  Upon  a  finding  by  the  Adminis- 
tration that  a  public  safety  officer  has  been 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty  and  the  proximate 
cause  of  such  death  was  a  criminal  act  or  ap- 
parent criminal  act,  the  Administration  shall 
pay  a  gratuity  of  $50,000  to  the  eligible  sur- 
vivor or  survivors  In  the  following  order  of 
precedence : 

"(1)  If  there  Is  no  surviving  dependent 
child  of  such  officer  to  the  surviving  depend- 
ent spouse  of  such  officer; 

""(2)  If  there  is  a  surviving  dependent  child 
or  children  and  a  surviving  dependent  spouse 
of  such  officer,  one-half  to  the  surviving  de- 
pendent child  or  children  of  such  officer  In 
equal  shares  and  one-half  to  the  surviving 
dependent  spKiuse  of  such  officer; 

"(3)  If  there  Is  no  surviving  dependent 
spouse,  to  the  dependent  child  or  children 
of  such  officer  In  equal  shares; 

"(4)  If  none  of  the  above,  to  the  depend- 
ent parent  or  parents  of  such  officer  In  equal 
shares;  or 

"(5)  If  none  of  the  above,  to  the  depend- 
ent person  or  persons  In  equal  shares  who  are 
blood  relatives  of  the  such  officer  or  who  were 
living  In  his  household. 

""INTERIM  BENEFITS 

"Sec.  703.  (a)  Whenever  the  Administration 
determines,  upon  a  showing  of  need  and  prior 
to  taking  final  action,  that  a  death  of  a  pub- 
lic safety  officer  Is  one  with  respect  to  which 
a  benefit  will  probably  be  paid,  the  Adminis- 
tration may  make  an  interim  benefit  pay- 
ment not  exceeding  $3,000  to  the  person  or 
persons  entitled  to  receive  a  benefit  tmder 
section  702  of  this  part. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  any  Interim  benefit 
paid  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  any 
final  benefit  paid  to  such  person  or  persons. 

"(c)  Where  there  Is  no  final  benefit  paid, 
the  recipient  of  any  Interim  benefit  paid 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
liable  for  repayment  of  such  amount.  The 
Administration  may  waive  all  or  part  of 
such  repayment,  and  shall  consider  for  this 
purpose  the  hardship  which  would  result 
from  repayment. 

"LIMITATIONS 

"Sec.  704.  (a)  No  benefit  shall  be  paid 
under  this  part — 

"(1)   If  the  death  was  caused  by  the  In- 


tentional misconduct  of  the  public  safety  offi- 
cer or  by  the  officer's  intention  to  bring  about 
his  death;  or 

"(2)  If  the  actions  of  any  person  who 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  a  benefit 
under  this  part  were  a  substantial  contribut- 
ing factor  to  the  death  of  the  public  safety 
officer. 

"(b)  The  benefit  payable  under  this  part 
shall  be  In  addition  to  any  other  benefit  that 
may  be  due  from  any  other  source,  but  shall 
be  reduced  by — 

""(1)  payments  authorized  by  section  8191 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code; 

"(2)  payments  authorized  by  section  12 (k) 
of  the  Act  of  September  1,  1916,  as  amended 
(D.C.  Code.  §4-531(1)); 

""(3)  gratuitous  lump-sum  death  benefits 
authorized  by  a  State,  or  unit  of  general  lo- 
cal government  without  contribution  by  the 
public  safety  officer,  but  not  Including  in- 
surance or  workmen's  compensation  benefits; 

"(4)  amounts  authorized  under  any  Fed- 
eral program,  or  program  of  a  State  or 
unit  of  general  local  government  receiving 
Federal  assistance  under  this  title  which  pro- 
vides for  the  compensation  of  victims  of 
crime, 

"(c)  No  benefit  paid  under  this  part  shall 
be  subject  to  execution  or  attachment, 

"PROCEDURE 

"Sec.  705.  (a)  In  the  event  of  the  death 
of  a  public  safety  officer  serving  a  State  or 
unit  of  general  local  government,  the  notifi- 
cation of  such  death  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Governor  or  the  highest  executive  officer  of 
the  State. 

"'(b)  The  Governor  or  the  highest  execu- 
tive officer  of  a  State  upon  receipt  of  notifi- 
cation of  the  death  of  a  public  safety  officer, 
shall  promptly  notify  the  Administration  of 
the  pendency  of  a  certification,  and,  after 
due  Investigation,  shall  certify  to  the  Ad- 
ministration all  facts  relevant  to  the  death 
upon  which  the  benefit  may  be  paid. 

""(c)  The  Administration  upon  receipt  of 
certification  by  a  Governor  of  the  highest 
executive  officer  of  a  State  shall  determine  If 
a  benefit  Is  due,  and,  if  so,  to  whom  and  in 
what  amounts. 

"regttlations 

"Sec.  706.  The  Administration  Is  authorized 
to  establish  such  rules,  regulations  and  pro- 
cedures as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

miscellaneous  provisions 

Sec  3.  Section  520  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  "(a) "  Im- 
mediately after  "520"  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated In  each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  Part 
J." 

Sec  4.  UntU  specific  appropriations  are 
made  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  any  appropriation  made  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  or  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  for  grants,  activities 
or  contracts  shall.  In  the  discretion  of  the  At- 
torney General,  be  available  for  payments  of 
obligations  arising  under  this  Act. 

Sec  5.  If  the  provisions  of  any  part  of  this 
Act  are  found  Invalid  or  any  amendments 
made  thereby  or  the  application  thereof  to 
any  person  or  circumstances  be  held  Invalid, 
the  provisions  of  the  other  parts  and  their 
application  to  other  persons  or  circumstances 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  and 
apply  to  acts  and  deaths  occurring  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


SBcnoN-BY-SEcnoN  Analysis 
The  title  of  the  legislation  Is  the  "Public 

Safety  Officers'  Benefits  Act  of  1973  ". 
Section  2  amends  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus 

Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
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as  amended,  by  adding  at  the  end 
new  Part  J  entitled  "Death  Benefits 
lie  Safety  Omcers".  Title  I  of  the  Safi 
Act  established,  amcng  other  things, 
Enfcrcement  Assistance  Admlnistratton 
under  this  proposal  LEAA  would  be 
responsibility  of  administering  the 
program. 

The  definitions  of  terms  used  in 
lation  are  set  out  In  section  701  of 
Part  J 

The  term  "child"  Is  defined  in 
(1 1     to    Include    any    tiatural 
adopted,  or  posthumous  child,  or 
of  a  dece.'.sed  public  safety  officer  w 
der  eighteen  years  cf  age,  or  over 
and  either  iii?apab!e  of  self-suppori 
mental   or  physical   disability  or   a 
as  defined  in  5  U.SC.   5  8101.   (Sectfcn 
def  nos  a  "student"  to  be  an  indlvtdui 
23  ye^rs  cf  age  who  has  net  ccmple 
ye  vrs  of  education  beyond  the  h\g 
level  ^-nd  Is  regularly  pursuing  a  f 
course  of  study  or  training  at  certa 
of  institutions.)  The  term  "child"  l.s 
broadly  (the  child  may  be  married 
ample)   i^ecau.se  he  must  be  depenci 
the  public  safety  cfficer  in  order  to 
gible   survlvcr.    So   long    as    a    child 
pendent,    he    would    be    eligible    to 
regardless  of  certain  other  condltio|is 
as  marital  st  .tus. 

The  term  "criminal  act"  is  defined 
section  (2)  of  section  701.  The  term 
vant  because  the  death  of  a  publl 
officer  must  result  proximately  from 
Inal  act  or  an  apparent  crimiml  ac 
his  survivors  would  be  eligible  for 
"Criminal  act"  means  any  crime  uiiler 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  a  state 
of  general  local  government  which 
substantial  threat  of  personal   Injvi^y 
Includes    any    act,    omission    or 
Even  If  the  individual  perpetrating 
fense  were  legally  Incapable  of  co 
a  crime  because  of  age.  Insanity  or  1 
tlon.    for    example,    the    officer's 
would  still  be  eligible  for  benefits. 

The   term   "dependent"  means   wSoUy 
substantially   reliant   for  support  ugon 
income   of   the   deceased   officer.    A 
must   be   determined   to   be  flnanclilly 
pendent  before  he  is  eligible  to  recove  r 
fits.    The    term    la    Intended    to    be 
enough   to   prevent   a   rigid   applica 
the  statute. 

"Line  of  duty"  me.ins  within  the  s 
employment  or  service.   An  officer 
killed  In  the  line  of  duty  as  the 
result  of  a  criminal  act  or  apparent 
nil  act  before  eligibility  attaches. 
Subsection    5    defines    the    term 
safety  officer".  A  "public  safety  offlc 
per3on  serving  a  public  agenc",  with 
out  compensation.  In  any  activity 
to:  I A )  the  enforcement  of  the  crimlnbl 
or  the  prevention,  co.itrol,  reduction 
vestlgatlon  of  crime:  (B)  a  correctl:- 
gram,  facility  or  Institution:  (C)  ace 
ing   criminal    or   Juvenile   dellnquen 
diction:  or  (Di  firefightlng.  With 
(B)   and   iC).  the  activity  would  ha', 
determined   by  the   Administration 
to  be  potentially  dangerous  because 
tact  with  criminal  suspects,  defendants 
oners,  probationers  or  parolees.  The  ir  ten 
the  definition  Is  to  Include  only  those 
ser\"ant3  who  risk  death  from  crimlr  al 
because  of  the  Inherent  nature  of  they 
(The  term  "public  agency"  as  used 
definition  Is  Itself  defined  In  section 
of  the  Safe  Streets  Act,  and  means 
any  state  or  unit  of  local  government, 
department  or  agency  of  such  state  or 
does  not  Include  the  federal  governnfent 
federal  agencies.) 

Section  702  of  the  new  Part  J 
the  criteria  for  eligibility,  and  dellneat:es 
order  of  precedence  among  those  who 
recipients  of  benefits  under  the  Act. 
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tlon  provides  that  LEAA  will  pay  a  gratuity 
of  $50,000  to  eligible  survivors  upon  a  finding 
that  a  public  safety  officer  has  been  killed  In 
the  line  of  duty  and  the  pr&ximate  cause  of 
death  was  a  criminal  act  or  apparent  criminal 
act.  To  be  eligible,  survivors  would  have  to 
be  financially  dependent  upon  the  deceased 
public  safety  officer.  The  following  dependent 
individuals  would  be  eligible  for  benefits:  a 
spouse;  or  if  there  Is  a  child  or  children,  the 
spouse  and  the  child  or  children;  or  If  there 
Is  no  sur\-lving  spouse  or  children,  the  parent 
or  parents:  or  if  none  of  the  above,  certain 
blood  relatives  or  household  members. 

Section  703  provides  for  the  payment  of 
interim  benefits  not  to  exceed  $3,000  to  eli- 
gible survivors  upon  a  showing  of  need  be- 
fore final  action  is  taken  by  the  Administra- 
tion. ($3,000  would  be  the  maximum  amount 
per  case  regardless  of  the  number  of  survi- 
vors) .  Any  such  interim  benefits  would  be  de- 
ducted from  the  amount  of  the  final  benefit. 
Where  no  final  benefit  Is  awarded  the  reclpl- 
e.it  of  an  Interim  benefit  would  be  liable  for 
repayment.  The  AdminUtratlon  could  waive 
repayment  of  any  or  all  of  the  amount,  how- 
ever. In  making  this  determination,  the  Ad- 
ministration would  be  required  to  consider 
the  hardship  which  would  result  from  repay- 
ment. 

Section  704(a)  entimerates  those  situations 
In  which  no  benefit  shall  be  paid.  No  benefit 
shall  be  paid  if  death  was  caused  by 
the  officer's  international  misconduct  or 
by  his  intention  to  bring  about  his  own 
death,  or  if  the  actions  of  any  person 
who  would  otherwise  be  an  eligible  survivor 
were  a  substantial  contributing  factor  of  the 
death. 

Section  704(b)  states  that  the  death  gra- 
tuity shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  benefit 
that  may  be  forthcoming  from  any  other 
source.  However,  the  benefit  would  be  re- 
duced by  payments  authorized  under;  (1)5 
U.S.C.  §  8191  which  makes  a  non-federal 
officer  eligible  for  benefits  under  the  Federal 
Employees  Compensation  Act  when  the  offi- 
cer Is  killed  or  Injured  while  performing  a 
federal  or  quasi-federal  function;  (2)  sec- 
tion 4-531(1)  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code,  which  provides  for  similar  but  not 
identical  benefits  to  these  provided  herein 
for  deceased  DC.  police  and  firemen;  (3) 
any  state  or  local  program  providing  gratui- 
tous lump-sum  death  benefits  which  are  not 
contingent  upon  contributions  by  the  officer; 
and  (4)  any  federal  or  federally  assisted  pro- 
gram to  comepnsate  the  victims  of  crime. 
These  reductions  are  Intended  to  minimize 
the  Inequities  that  could  result  from  an 
officer's  survivors  recovering  benefits  from 
more  than  one  program  when  such  proprtms 
are  designed  for  essentially  the  same  purpose. 
Subsection  (c)  provides  that  no  benefit 
paid  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  legis- 
lation shall  be  the  subject  of  execution  or 
attachment. 

The  new  section  705  establishes  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed  with  respect  to  an 
application  for  death  benefits.  Notification  of 
an  officer's  death  must  first  be  filed  with  the 
Governor  or  the  highest  executive  cfficer  of 
the  particular  State  (subsection  (a)).  The 
Governor  or  executive  officer  is  then  required 
to  notify  the  Administration  of  the  pendency 
of  a  certification.  After  investigation,  all  rel- 
evant facts  surrounding  the  death  shall  be 
certified  to  the  Administration.  (Subsection 
(b)).  The  Administration,  upon  receipt  of 
certification,  then  determines  if  a  benefit  Is 
due,  and  if  so,  to  whom  and  In  what  amounts, 
(subsection  (c) ) . 

Section  706  authorizes  the  Administration 
to  establish  such  rules,  regulations  and  pro- 
cedures as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Act. 

Sections  3,  4,  5  and  6  of  the  legislation  are 
miscellaneous  provisions.  Section  3  authorizes 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  Act;  section  4  provides  that  any  appro- 


priation made  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
or  LEAA  may  be  used  to  make  benefit  pay- 
ments until  specific  appropriations  are 
made;  section  5  makes  the  previsions  of  the 
Act  severable;  and  section  6  provides  that  the 
Act  shall  be  effective  and  apply  to  acts  and 
deaths  occurring  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment. 


NIXON'S    MEAT    PRICE    FREEZE    IS 
TOTALLY  INADEQUATE 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  thds 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  imposition  of  a  ceiling  on  the 
price  of  meat  last  week  was  a  hollow 
gesture  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  totally 
inadequate  approach  to  the  present  price 
crisis  confronting  the  American  con- 
sumer. 

This  freeze  on  the  price  of  beef,  lamb, 
and  pork  alone  is  insuflBcient  for  two 
basic  reasons. 

First,  the  President  delayed  taking  ac- 
tion imtil  meat  prices  had  reached  such 
astronomical  levels  that  consumer  boy- 
cotts and  public  outrage  had  made  head- 
lines in  every  newspaper  and  magazine. 
The  level  at  which  he  froze  prices  is  a 
level  which  is  far  too  high  for  public  ac- 
ceptance. 

Second,  a  freeze  on  the  price  of  meat 
alone  is  an  economic  absurdity  which  is 
doomed  to  disaster  from  its  inception. 
What  the  country  needs  is  an  Immediate 
freeze  on  the  price  of  all  goods  and  serv- 
ices, not  just  on  the  price  of  meat,  and  a 
gradual  rollback  of  all  consumer  prices 
to  lower  levels.  Any  future  price  in- 
creases must  be  subject  to  strict  guide- 
lines and  controls.  Price  controls  on  meat 
alone  cannot  work,  for  if  the  costs  of  the 
goods  and  services  which  farmers  must 
pay  in  order  to  prcjduce  meat  continue  to 
rise,  meat  production  will  become  un- 
profitable for  them,  they  will  sharply  re- 
duce their  output,  and  rationing  and 
black  markets  may  result. 

Last  week,  prior  to  the  President's  an- 
nonncement  of  meat  price  controls.  I  sub- 
mitted a  statement  to  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  during  the 
course  of  that  distinguished  committee's 
hearings  on  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  and  the  price  spiral  which  has  struck 
our  Nation.  I  am  attaching  the  statement 
to  my  remarks  of  today. 

This  statement  does  not  reflect  the 
subsequently  imposed  meat  price  con- 
trols, but  I  feel  that  it  represents  a  fair 
analysis  of  the  factors  underlying  the 
shocking  rise  in  national  food  prices.  I 
have  cosponsored  the  legislation  which 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
proposed  as  a  solution  to  our  current 
price  crisis — an  immediate  freeze  on  In- 
terest rates  and  on  the  price  of  all  goods, 
services,  and  rents,  a  rollback  of  those 
prices  within  60  days,  and  a  strict  con- 
trol of  ^11  future  proposed  price  rises.  I 
shall  continue  to  support  this  proposal 
as  a  far  more  realistic  and  effective 
course  of  action  than  the  apparently 
futile  meat  price  freeze  imposed  by  the 
President. 

I  am  also  attaching  an  excellent 
column  by  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert 
Novak  which  appeared  nationwide  to- 
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day,  entitled  "Meat  Price  CeiUng:  Too 
Little,  Too  Late." 

The  statement  and  article  follow: 
Statement  or  Conchessman  Jonathan  B. 

BiNGKAM 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  the  Issue  of  skyrocketing 
food  prices.  I  would  like  to  commend  you 
and  your  Committee  for  the  leadership  and 
initiative  which  you  have  shown  in  con- 
ducting hearings  on  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  and  In  the  formulalton  of  new  leg- 
islation aimed  at  controlling  the  growing  in- 
creases In  the  cost  of  living  which  are  so 
adversely  affecting  the  American  consumer. 
The  deliberations  of  this  Committee  can  have 
a  tremendous  Impact  on  the  American  stand- 
ard of  living  for  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  deeply  troubled  by  the 
rise  In  food  prices  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  U.S.  since  the  summer  ol  last  year.  These 
Increased  consumer  costs  have  struck  par- 
ticularly hard  the  elderly,  persons  living  on 
fixed  Incomes  and  pensions,  the  poor,  and 
families  with  growing  children.  The  trip  to 
the  supermarket  or  the  comer  grocery  store 
has  turned  into  a  nightmare  for  many  Amer- 
icans. In  urban  areas,  where  in  normal  times 
food  costs  are  Invariably  higher  than  in  nu-al 
areas,  price  rises  have  been  devastating. 

This  Committee  will  certainly  dig  deep  in 
its  efforts  to  answer  the  questlors  behind 
the  food  cost  hikes  and  to  find  solutions  to 
this  complex  problem.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
my  own  opinion  that  existing  agrlculttiral 
policy,  the  failure  of  the  President  to  impose 
price  controls  on  raw  agricultural  products, 
and  the  Increased  export  of  American  food 
products  to  foreign  markets  are  among  the 
basic  factors  which  underlie  these  stagger- 
ing food  price  Increases.  A  glance  at  the 
record  reveals  the  severity  of  these  Increases. 

Since  January  of  1972,  ei^gs  have  gone  up 
40  per  cent  in  price,  onions  are  up  33  per 
cent,  bacon  is  up  29  per  cent,  and  potatoes 
and  milk  are  up  25  per  cent.  Hamburger  has 
climbed  from  71  corns  to  78  cents  per  pound, 
bologna  from  S.1.14  to  $1.29  and  ciiuck  roast 
irom  79  cents  to  8C  cents.  Nationv,'lcie  whole- 
sale food  prices  ro.'^e  by  5  por  csnt  in  Doceru- 
Lor,  and  almost  3  per  cent  in  Janitary. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  retail  food  costs  in  the  New  "i'ork 
area  roae  .3  per  cent  in  December,  1.9  per 
cent  In  January,  and  2.5  per  cent  in  Febru;i.ry. 
The  price  of  meat,  poultry,  nnd  fi.sh  Jumped 
4.5  per  cent  In  the  New  Tork  area  last 
month— if  that  cuiiiini:ed  for  a  year,  the  an- 
nual price  Increase  would  be  a  staggerlnr; 
54  per  cent.  All  existing  price  rise  records 
are  being  Ijroken  as  prices  go  right  through 
the  celling. 

ThLi  ij  the  problem,  and  Congre=^s  m\ist  ad- 
dress itself  without  delay  to  the  development 
of  solutions. 

I  suggest  that  there  are  three  coursos  of 
action  which  we  should  take  at  once. 

First.  Congress  should  press  for  price  con- 
trols on  food.  In  1970,  we  gave  the  President 
authority  to  control  wages  and  prices,  bvit 
he  committed  a  number  of  grave  mistakes 
In  the  exercise  of  those  power?;.  He  ciel^yed 
A  year  In  exercising  his  authority  to  impoj^e 
mandatory  controls,  and  when  he  finally 
acted,  his  controls  were  unfair  anci  rut  of 
i>alance.  For  example,  controls  were  never 
established  for  the  prices  of  raw  food.  Then, 
on  January  10th  of  this  year,  the  President 
abandoned  the  compulsory  waee-prlce  con- 
trols of  "Phase  II,"  which  were  at  least 
partially  effective  In  holding  down  the  cost  of 
living  and  embarked.  Instead,  upon  a  volun- 
tary system  known  as  "Phase  III,"'  which  has 
been  a  dismal  failure. 

The  present  wage  and  price  control  pro- 
gram Includes  price  restraints  on  food  once 
It  enters  the  processing  stage,  but  those  con- 
trols have  no  effect  on  the  basic  cost  of  food. 
Congress  should  formally  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  exercise  his  power  to  control  basic 
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food  prices.  If  he  Is  unwilling  to  take  this 
step,  then  we  as  a  Congress  must  legislate  a 
price  freeze  on  food.  I  am  aware  that  there 
is  conflicting  opinion  on  the  effect  which  a 
freeze  on  food  prices  would  have  in  this 
country.  Some  warn  that  the  result  would  be 
a  farmers'  resistance  movement,  cutbacks  in 
agricultural  production,  rationing,  and  black 
markets.  Others  contend  that  business  would 
go  on  as  usual.  Congress  has  alternative  ac- 
tions available  which  must  be  explored.  A 
temporary  food  price  freeze  could  be  legis- 
lated which  might  last  for  a  period  cf  several 
months,  a  selective  freeze  on  certain  products 
could  be  enacted,  or  across  the  board  price 
controls  on  all  agricultural  products  could 
be  legislated.  What  Is  Important  Is  that  we 
take  action  now  which  will  alleviate  the 
plight  of  the  consumer. 

Second,  Congress  should  eliminate  subsidy 
payments  to  farmers  who  hold  their  land  out 
of  production.  This  anachronistic  payment 
system  began  two  generations  ago  and  was 
iiiitlated  to  improve  an  agricultural  situa- 
tion which  since  has  changed  drastlcaUy. 
Even  with  recent  reductions  in  acreage  sub- 
sidized for  non-production,  there  will  still 
be  U.S.  Treasury  payouts  of  $2.5  billion  for 
20  million  unused  acres  this  year.  A  prime 
factor  in  the  skyrocketing  cost  of  meat  Is 
the  rise  in  feed  grain  prices.  Elimination  of 
non-production  subsidies  and  Increased  grain 
production  would  enable  ranchers  to  pur- 
chase grain  and  fatten  livestock  at  lower 
prices,  a  saving  which  could  then  be  passed 
on  to  the  consumer.  Every  available  acre  In 
the  U.S.  should  be  used  to  increase  food 
production  and  decrease  food  costs.  Argu- 
ments that  supply  would  far  exceed  demand 
and  farmers  would  be  bankrupted  if  non- 
production  subsidies  were  removed  ring  hol- 
l.iw  when  the  growth  of  U.S.  exports  is 
considered. 

In  1972.  the  U.S.  exported  over  88  bil- 
lion In  agricultural  products,  and  that  flg- 
tire  Is  expected  to  rise  to  at  least  SIO  billion 
tills  year.  Australia  and  South  Africa  have 
suffered  major  droughts  and  will  be  un- 
able to  meet  growing  demands  in  Europe 
.Mid  Asia  fcr  more  food  imports.  India  Is  in 
an  agricultural  crisis  and  faces  a  disastrous 
food  shortage.  The  Soviet  Union  and  China 
are  emergii.g  as  potential  major  Importers 
r.f  U.S.  farm  products.  Both  here  and  abroad 
the  Americ-.n  farmer  will  surely  be  able  to 
find  adequate  markets  at  a  fair  price  for  all 
the  products  he  can  grow  on  herelclore  un- 
xitili?:ed  land. 

Tl'.e  noted  economist  Charles  Schultze  has 
estimated  that  Federal  oUbsUics  to  farmers 
cost  the  American  consumer  S4.5  billion  an- 
nually in  hidden  food  costs.  The  consumer 
suflcrs  at  the  cash  register,  because  of  artl- 
iicially  high  prices  for  basic  commodities, 
a. Id  ag-^.in  at  the  hands  cf  the  tax  callector, 
v,lio  mtiit  levy  large  amounts  to  pay  out 
t-.w.Ti  subsidies. 

I  do  net  advocate  cutting  out  all  Federal 
price  .';i;ppcrt3  for  agricultural  products  be- 
cause the  consumer  could  suiier  in  the 
long  run  from  an  unregulated  agrlcultiwal 
market  situation.  But  I  do  suggest  that  Con- 
gress give  very  serious  consideration  to  the 
oliminatlon  of  wasteful  subsidies  paid  for 
iionproduciion. 

Third,  Congrass  must  root  out  nnd  elim- 
iiiate  those  taxes  on  food  which  are  regres- 
sive In  nature  and  particularly  burdensome 
to  lower-middle  Income  and  low  Income 
grotips.  .\  salient  example  of  this  is  the  so- 
called  "Bread  Tax,"  a  75  cents  per  bushel 
tax  on  wheat  which  raises  tiie  cost  of  a 
pound  loaf  of  bread  by  2  cents.  This  tax,  in- 
cidentally, is  levied  only  upon  wheat  used 
for  human  consumption.  In  efTect,  animals 
get  a  better  shake  from  the  tax  collector  on 
wheat  than  do  the  consumers  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unless  Congress  acts  deci- 
sively and  quickly,  a  full-scale  consumer 
revolt  will  result. 


Housewife  and  consumer  groups  have  be- 
gun organizing  food  boycotts  (my  wife  and 
I  are  participating  in  such  a  boycott  this 
coming  week),  and  restaurants  aie  offering 
discounts  to  patrons  to  avoid  ordering  beef. 
A  recent  series  of  thefts  of  supermarket 
meat  in  Long  Island,  New  York,  has  been 
attributed  in  part  to  soaring  meat  prices. 

Congress  clearly  has  Its  work  cut  out  for 
It.  In  the  developjnent  of  solutions  to  the 
problem,  many  competing  interests  must  be 
balanced.  Consui»iers  deserve  a  break,  our 
international  balance  of  payments  must  be 
considered,  and  the  price,  cost,  and  profit 
structure  of  the  enormous  American  food 
processing  Industry  must  be  analyzed.  Also, 
the  American  farmer  must  be  treated  with 
dignity  and  understanding,  and  not  be  made 
the  whipping  boy  for  our  nation's  economic 
aud  agricultural  woes.  As  is  often  pointed 
out.  in  the  past  20  years  the  prices  which 
farmers  receive  for  crops  have  risen  by  onl;- 
eleven  per  cent,  while  retail  food  rises  have 
climbed  56  per  cent.  The  taxes  imposed  on 
larmers  grew  by  297  per  cent,  and  farm  costb 
climbed  by  109  per  cent  over  that  pcrlcd  of 
time,  60  per  cent  of  today's  retail  cost  of 
f  jod  is  attributable  to  the  transport,  process- 
ing and  distribution  of  food,  and  salaries 
in  those  sectors  have  increased  in  order  to 
provide  improved  standards  of  living  for  their 
employees. 

Finding  solutions  ard  achieving  com- 
promises will  not  be  a  simple  matter,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Ail  Araeric.Tns  must  be  aware  of 
ihe  enormous  complexities  which  confront 
this  distinguished  committee  and  the  other 
concerned  organs  of  Cougread  which  are 
grappling  with  the  issue  of  lucreasi:;g  food 
price.s.  But  all  of  us  must  make  every  e.Tort 
to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  American  con- 
.sumer  and  develop  a  solution  to  the  food 
price  crisis  which  confronts  our  nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  legisla- 
tion yoti  I'.avc  introduced  with  a  numlJtr  ol 
Members  of  this  Committee  (H.R.  6168), 
and  which  I  have  also  introduced  (H.R. 
6213),  requiring  the  President  to  impose  ajj 
immediate  freeze  on  prices — Including  food 
prices — and  interest  rates  is  one  step  we 
simply  must  take  on  behalf  of  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  American  coiisumer.  I  con- 
Srati-.lute  you  and  the  Members  of  this  Com- 
mittee for  your  leadership.  I  urge  this  Com- 
•iiittee  to  report  this  legislation  out 
jjroniptly  so  that  it  may  be  enacted  into  law 
at  the  e.i.rlleat  possible  date. 


1  From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.* 2.  IfTS  | 

Mr  AT  Price  Ceilixc:  Too  Liitlk.  Too  Late 

I  By  Rowland  Evans  and  Hoberi  Nr.val:) 

Invoking  moat  crntrMs  with  such  tvpioaliv 
Nlvonian  stenlth  that  some  :iig>ra.-!i;ln"?r 
White  House  aides  were  not  consulted  In  ad- 
vance. r^eside:u  NlNcn  now  confronts  a  m,;- 
Jor  nev.'  political  problem:  A  run-..vay  C..u- 
gress  ready  to  enact  mandatory  wage-anfl- 
price  conlrols  far  tougher  th.nn  he  v>-ant'j. 

In  iha  candid  \  ordc  of  one  presic'sn. i:i! 
nFslstEnt,  the  nc-  ceilings  c:i  beef,  It.mb  a::d 
pork  mr.y  only  furtlier  dran.aU-<?  the  issue  ci 
food  Innatlon,  "tossing  gasoline"  on  congres- 
sional fires  alrcidy  ournlng  furiously  in  tav.  r 
of  a  .striirr^ent  new  controls  la'v. 

Ihus.  Rep.  Wilbur  Mills  Lf  Ark,"auas.  a 
formidable  critic  of  the  permissive  Phaso  i:i 
controls  program.  Is  nov/  prepared  to  use  Lis 
great  Influence  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  auci  Means  Committee  to  force  House 
passage  of  an  across-the-board  wage-and- 
prlce  freeze  similar  to  the  historic  freere  of 
Aug.  15.  1971. 

Mills  had  strongly  recommended  a  total 
retail  food-price  freeze  to  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  George  Shultz.  Wlien  Mr.  Nlxoii 
Thursday  night  bowed  to  the  angry  public 
clamor  against  soaring  food  prices  by  Im- 
posing a  ceiling  severely  limited  to  meat. 
Mills  was  both  surprised  and  dlsplea.sed.  He 
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a    much    broader 
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Demoi  rats 
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;nc  7 
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had    expected 
program. 

Accordinglj-.  Mills  Js  now  prepa 
the  floor  of  the  House  to  fully 
aspects  fexcept  an  Interest  rate 
across-the-board    freere    that 
Patman   of   Texas,   chairman    of 
Banking  Committee,  will   propo; 
brings    up    ths    bill    erctencUng 
wage-price  controls  authority. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Nixon's  bold 
voters  over  the  head  of  Congress  t 
in    the    battle    over    vetoed 
which  started  last  week  Is  also  Uk 
ulate  the  Sf.me  conerrcssional 
ticiilarly  among  the  Dem'^icratic 
a  far  tougher  controls  law  than 
House  wants.  If  such  a  bill  went  tc 
Houss  and  were  vetoed,  the 
use   that   veto  as  protection  agai 
for  higher  domestic  spending. 

Even   worse  for  the  President 
unwanted  congressional  repercuss 
mood  widely  shared  among  pollt 
Mr.  Nixon  Is  just  groping  ^vith 
to   grips  with,   the   inflation   crisi 
Some  leading  outside  economis 
ampl?.  were  certain  that  Mr.  N 
ground  and  trimmed  his  emerga 
program  at  the  last  mlntite  on  Thi 
{■conomic  advice  still  comes  mainlj 
rhors  of  the  disastrous  Pha^e  III 
nomics  czar  Shultz,  a  doctrinaire 
keteer  who  ha^  always  opposed 
Thursday  decision  is  perceived  by 
.■^ide  economists  as  a  sop  to  public 
too  little,  too  late — by  an  admlnlsti 
isn't  Mir?  what  to  ao. 

Th's  mood,  moreover,  may  explai  i 
matic  contrast  between  Wall 
reaction  Friday,  the  dav  after  the 
cision.  and  the  record  rise  in  stock 
Aue.    16.    1971.    the    day    after    M: 
acros.'^-the-boarci  freeze.  The 
pretarion:    Wall    Street's   mone 
v:i>t  interests  at  stake  In  the 
battle   were  left   wholly 
the  President's  meat  decision  will 

Likewise,  if  the  President's  new 
meat  was  supposed  to  appease 
President  George  Meany,  a-s  many 
believed,  it  was  a  failure.  Mear'y 
the  White  House  for  putting  a 
meat  at  the  highest  prices  In 
one  thing:  His  potent  lobby  will 
loase  for  a  total  eff'ort  to  persuade 
to  impo.sp  stringent  price  controls 

Nor   i,s    there   any   mathematical 
showing  that  the  new  meat  contro 
tually    work,    Packinghouse    opera 
canr.ot,  bid  for  choice  cattle  at 
which  means  cattle  feeders  cannot 
prices  to  compensate  for  rising,  sti 
trolled,  feed  costs.  This  could  actua 
the  supply  of  beef  to  the  market,  u! 
Ing  prices  at  their  current  peak 
rationinf .  black  markets — or  both, 
la  short.  Mr.  Nixon  has  taken  a 
political  gamble  with  a  meat-co 
gram  that  did  not  satisfy  Congreas 
ers  and   most   economists.   If  the 
ha.?  restored  credibility  in  his  Phase 
Inflation    program,    the    evidence 
somewhere  off  in  the  future. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave!  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Cor  MAN,  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr,  Matsunaga  *at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ONeill),  for  today,  on  account]  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  (at  the  requedt  of  Mr. 
O'Neill  ) ,  for  today,  on  account  ^f  death 
in  the  family, 

Mr.  Camp  (at  the  request  of  Mri Gerald 
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emergency 


R.  FoKD),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Cronin  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Young  of  South  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  to- 
day, on  accoult  of  official  business. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
addi-ess  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr,),  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Steele,  today,  for  5  minutes, 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York,  on  April  4, 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.s.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  today, 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  S.AR.AsiN,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Studds),  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  McFall,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Dices,  today,  for  5  minutes, 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Harrington,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MiNisn,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Brademas,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Thornton.  to<iay,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MATHI3  of  Gt3orgia,  today,  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  Fraser,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Ms.  Abzug,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Danielson,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.TiERNAN,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BiACGi,  on  April  3,  for  15  minutes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Fr.aser,  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter,  not- 
withstanding it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $680. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  not  withstand- 
in?  the  fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of 
the  CoNCREtsiONAL  RECORD  and  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $850. 

Mr.  Gray  in  two  instances,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material, 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Robert  W.  Danisl.  Jr,)  ,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr,  Hanrahan, 

Mr.  ZiON. 

Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Fish  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  QuiE. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Froehlich  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr,  Bob  Wilson, 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 


Mr.  Hammerschmidt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Veysey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Hocan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  CoucHLiN. 

Mr.  KosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  California. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  PRtcE  of  Texas. 

•  The  following  Members   (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Studds),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 
Mr.  Litton. 
Mr.  Harrington. 
Mr.  DE  Lugo. 

Mr.  Helstoski  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 
Mr.  O'Hara. 
Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  CoNYERs  in  10  instances. 
Mrs.  Grasso  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Brasco. 

Ms.  Abzug  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Hanna  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 
Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Hungate. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Satterfield. 
Mr.  Casey  of  Texas. 
Mr.  RosTErncov.'SKi. 
Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Bennett. 

(The  following  Members   (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Drin.^n)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 
Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Fisher  in  six  instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  ta- 
ble and,  under  the  i-ule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  13.  An  act  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  civil  remedies 
to  victims  of  racketeering  activity  and  theft, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  15.  An  act  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  pro- 
vide a  Federal  death  benefit  to  the  surviving 
dependents  of  public  safety  olHcers;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  33,  An  act  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  au- 
thorize group  life  insurance  programs  for 
public  safety  officers  and  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  to  provide  such  Insurance; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

S,  300.  Ad  act  to  provide  for  the  compensa- 
tion of  persons  injured  by  certain  criminal 
acts,  to  make  grants  to  States  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  compensation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr,  DRINAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  48  minutes  p,m,)  the 
House  adjourned  until  Tuesday.  April  3, 
1973  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

692.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  reduction 
or  suspension  of  Import  barriers  to  restrain 
Inflation  (H.  Doc.  No.  93-75);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

693.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  ti- 
tles 10  and  14,  United  States  Code,  and 
certain  other  laws,  to  modernize  the  retire- 
ment structure  relating  to  members  of  the 
uniformed  services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

694.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964 
for  certain  employees,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

695.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  of  LegUla- 
tlve  Affairs,  Department  of  the  Navy,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  proposed  donation  of 
certain  surplus  railroad  equipment  to  the 
Warren  County  Chapter  of  the  National  RaU- 
way  Historical  Society.  Warrenton.  N.C.,  pur- 
suant to  10  U.S.C.  7545;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Servlcee. 

696.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  transmitting 
an  Interim  report  of  the  operations  of  the 
Corporation  during  1972;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

697.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions transmitting  a  report  on  deliveries  of 
excess  defense  articles  during  the  second 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1973,  by  acquisition 
cost  and  value  at  the  time  of  delivery,  pur- 
suant to  section  8(d)  of  Public  Law  91-672; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

698.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  educational 
broadcasting  facilities  grants;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

699.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  trans- 
mitting a  plan  for  providing  hospital  care 
for  merchant  seamen  and  other  beneficiaries 
now  served  by  the  Public  Health  Service  Hos- 
pitals at  Baltimore,  Boston,  Galveston,  New 
Orleans,  San  Francisco,  and  Seattle,  pur- 
suant to  section  3  of  Public  Law  92-585;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

700.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  on  the  study 
of  the  "barge  mixing  rule  problem."  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  91-590,  excluding  the 
comments  and  views  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

701.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Public  and  Government  Affairs.  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation;  transmitting 
the  financial  report  of  the  Corporation  for 
December.  1972,  pursuant  to  section  308(a) 
(1)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of 
1970.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

702.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  accord- 
ing certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  pref- 
erence classification,  pursuant  to  section  204 
(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
as  amended  [8  U.S.C.  1154(d)  ];  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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703.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  In  the  cases  of  certain  aliens 
found  admissible  to  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  section  212(a)  (28)  (I)  (ii)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1182(a)  (28)  (1)  (11)  (b)  j;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

704.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  In  cases  In  which  the  author- 
ity contained  in  section  212(d)  (3)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  was  exercised 
In  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a 
list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 212(d)  (6)  of  the  Act  [8  U.S.C.  n82(d) 
(6)  I;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

705.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  in  the  cases  of  certain  aliens 
under  the  authority  contained  In  section  13 

(b)  of  the  act  of  September  11,  1957,  pursu- 
ant to  section  13(c)  of  the  act  [8  U.S.C.  1255 

(c)  1;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

706.  A  letter  from  the  Governor  of  the  Ca- 
nal Zone,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  President  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  relating  to  the  purchase, 
possession,  consumption,  use.  and  transpor- 
tation of  alcoholic  beverages  in  the  Canal 
Zone;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

707.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  203  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

708.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  establish  a 
National  Cemetery  System  within  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration;  assist  States  in  the  es- 
tablishment and  operation  of  veterans'  cem- 
eteries; to  revise  eligibility  for  burial  allow- 
ance; to  eliminate  certain  duplications  In 
Federal  burial  benefits;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 

709.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  International  Organizations 
Immunities  Act  to  authorize  the  President 
to  extend  certain  privileges  and  Immunities 
to  the  Organization  of  African  Unity;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

710.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  repeal  of  the  excise  tax  on  mo- 
tor vehicles,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  92-178; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Received  From  the  Comptroller  General 

711.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  protecting  the  consumer  from  potentially 
harmful  shellfish  (clams,  mussels,  and  oys- 
ters) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

712.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  tratismlttlng  a  report 
on  problems  In  obtaining  and  enforcing  com- 
pliance with  good  manufacturing  practices 
for  drugs;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

713.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  cost  growth  In  weapon  systems  In  the 
Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  conference.  A 
conference  report  to  accompany  H  R.  21U7; 
(Rept.  No.  93-101).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FR.^ER:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. House  Joint  Resolution  205.  Joint  res- 
olution to  create  an  Atlantic  Union  delega- 
tion; (Rept.  No.  93-102).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  ABDNOR: 
H.R.   6415.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide  that   under  certain   circumstances  ex- 
clusive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Ms.  ABZUG: 
H.R.  6416.  A  bill  to  provide  public  service 
employment   opportunities   for   unemployed 
and  underemployed  persons,  to  assist  States 
and  local  communities  In  providing  needed 
public  services,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BADILLO: 
H.R.  6417.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  and 
trade  laws  of  the  United  States  to  promote 
full   employment   and   restore   a  diversified 
production  base;  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  stem  the  outflow  of 
U.S.  capital.  Jobs,  technology,  and  produc- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI : 
H.R.  6418.  A  bin  to  amend  section  9  of 
title   17  of  the  United  States  Code;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6419.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital of  1,000  beds  In  the  county  of  Queens. 
New  York  State;  to  the  Comlttee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By    Mr.    BIAGGI     (for    himself,    Ms, 
Abzug.    Mr.    Addabbo,    Mr.    Brown 
of  California.  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Con- 
YEES,    Mr.    Davis    of    South    Caro- 
lina,   Mr.    Edwards    of    California. 
Mr.   EiLBERG,   Mr.   Fish,   Mr.   Flood, 
Mr.    Gatdos,    Mrs.    Green    of    Ore- 
gon,   Mr.    Helstoski,    Mr.    Hosmer, 
Mr.  Htjdnut,  Mr.  HtrNT,  Mr.  Ktkos, 
Mr.      Mazzoli,      Mr.      Meeos,      Mrs. 
Mink,     Mr.     Mollohan,     Mr.     Nix, 
Mr.  Pepper,  and  Mr.  Pettis)  : 
H.R.  6420.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to  pro- 
vide a  program  of  grants  to  States  for  the 
development  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  pre- 
vention programs  In  the  areas  of  treatment, 
training,   case   reporting,   public   education, 
and  Information  gathering  and  referral;   to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    BIAGGI     (for    himself,    Mr. 
PoDELL,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Rees.  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  Rcncalio  of  Wyoming,  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Rotbal,  Mr.  Sttjc- 
KEY,    Mr.    Stmington,    Mr.    Vigor- 
rro,  Mr.  Won  Pat.  and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 
H.R.  6421.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to  pro- 
vide a  program  of  grants  to  States  for  the 
development  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  pre- 
vention programs  In  the  areas  of  treatment, 
training,   case   reporting,   public   education, 
and  Information  gathering  and  referral:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
HJl.  6422.  A  bill  to  provide  for  posting  In- 
formation in  post  offices  with  respect  to  reg- 
istration, voting,  and  communicating  with 
lawmakers;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 
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H.R.  6423.  A  bill  to  amend 

(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  C. 
to  permit  Individuals  who  are  n 
families  to  produce  wine  for  pe. 
sumption;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Means. 

By   Mr.    BINOHAM    (for 
Charles   H.    Wilson   of 
and  Mr.  Mazzoli)  : 
HJl.  6424.  A  bill  governing  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  Stt 
absence  of  a  declaration  of  war  b] 
gress;  to  the  Committee  on  Forei  ; 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida 
self.   Mr.    Archer,   Mr.    B 
Brown  of  California,  Mrs. 
Mr.    Cronin,    Mr.    Davis 
Carolina,  Mr.  Derwinski. 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr 
HoRTON,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Una,   Mr.   Leggett,   Mr. 
McCloskey,  Mr.  Mitchem 
land,  Mr.  Moaklet,  Mr 
Illinois,  Mr.  Pettis,  Mr. 
Roe.    Mr.    Rosenthal,    Mi 
Mr.  Wampler.  and  Mr.  Wh. 
nst.  6425.  A  bin  to  amend  title 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  _ 
totally  and  permanently  disabled  . 
n  servicemen  and  their  dependen 
for  CHAMPUS  medical  benefits;  to 
mltteo  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida  ( 
Mr.    WHrrEHURST,    Mr.    "S.. 
TorNO  of  Alaska,  and  Mr. 
Florida)  : 
H.R.  6426.  A  bill  to  amend  title 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  .. 
totally  and  permanently  disabled  , 
n  servicemen  and  their  dependen 
for  CHAMPUS  medical  benefits;  to 
mlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida 
self,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  E 
Brown  of  California,  Mrs 
Mr.  Collier,  Mr.  Cronin 
of  South  Carolina,  Mr. 
Mr.  Hinshaw.  Mr.  Jones 
Carolina,  Mr.  Lecgett,  Mr 

KEY,    Mr.    MOAKLEY,    Mr. 

Illinois,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr. 
Mr.  Roush,  Mr.  Wampler 
HiTHST,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr. 
Alaska,  and  Mr.  Young  of 
Sn.  6427.  A  bill  to  amend  title 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  ^.  _ 
tlonal  compensation  to  veterans  w.. 
tally  disabled  as  a  result  of  combat 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans 

By  Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York 
H.R.  6428.  A  bill  to  amend  the 

Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  

marketing   certificates,   and   for 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on 
By  Mr.  CARTER : 
HJl.  6429.  A  bUl  to  establish 
as  a  historic  district;  to  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  6430.  A  blU  to  encourage 
tlrement  by  permitting  Federal  e 
purchase   into   the   civil   service 
system  benefits  undupllcated  In 
retirement  system  based  on  em 
Federal    programs    operated    by    ... 
local    governments    under   Federal 
supervision;  to  the  Committee  on 
and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.    CONYERS    (for 
Gonzalez,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr 
NACA,  and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 
HJl.  6431.  A  bUl  to  amend  the 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  require 
plans  to  reorganize  the  Office  of 
Opporttmlty  be  transmitted  to 
suant  to  the  Executive 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  CRANE: 
H.R  6432.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Urbkn  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  provide  t  a  sub- 
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stantial  increase  (on  a  revenue-sharing 
basis)  In  the  total  amount  authorized  for 
assistance  thereunder,  to  Increase  the  por- 
tion of  project  cost  which  may  be  covered  by 
a  Federal  grant,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H.R.  6433.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  the  individual  Income  tax  for  tuition 
paid  for  the  elementary  or  secondary  educa- 
tion of  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DRINAN: 
HJl.  6434.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  In  order  to 
establish   a  framework   of  national   science 
policy  and  to  focus  the  Nation's  scientific 
talent  and  resources  on  its  priority  problems, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
HJl.  6435.  A  bill  to  amend  section  225  of 
the  Postal  Revenue  and  Federal  Salary  Act 
of  1967;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  6436.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  disallow  any  deduc- 
tion for  depreciation  for  a  taxable  year  In 
which  a  residential  property  does  not  com- 
ply with  requirements  of  local  laws  relating 
to  health  and  safety,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    DUNCAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Camp,    Mr.    Clark,    Mr.    Flood,   Mr. 
Foley,  Mr.  Ichord,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
California,    Mr.    McEwen,   Mr.   Mc- 
Spadden,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Roonet 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Runnels,  Mr. 
Saylor,  Mr.  Shoup,  Mr.  SKUBrrz,  Mr. 
Symms,  and  Mr.  Udall)  : 
HJl.  6437.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
to  assist  In  the  National  defense  by  provid- 
ing for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and  zinc 
for  consumption  in  the  United  States  from 
domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  6438.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  to  require  that  all  Infor- 
mation be  made  available  to  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 
H.R.  6439.  A  biU  to  provide  local  self-gov- 
ernment for  the  people  of  Washington,  D.C.; 
to   the   Committee   on    the   District   of   Co- 
lumbia. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA : 
H.R.  6440.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  sup- 
plies and  equipment  to  State  education  agen- 
cies; to  the  Committee  en  Government 
Operations. 

H.R.  6441.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966  in  order  to  provide  that 
daylight  saving  time  shall  be  observed  in  the 
United  States  from  the  first  Sunday  follow- 
ing Memorial  Day  to  the  first  Sunday  follow- 
ing Labor  Day:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GUDE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Broyhill  of  Virginia) : 
H.R.  6442.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  super- 
grade  employees  (and  certain  other  Federal 
employees)  whose  pay  is  subject  to  a  special 
statutory  limitation  shall  be  credited,  for 
civil  service  retirement  purposes,  with  the 
full  amount  of  the  basic  pay  they  would  be 
entitled  to  receive  In  the  absence  of  such  lim- 
itation; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Clvl!  Service. 

By  Mr.  H ANNA: 
H.R.   6443.   A   bill   to   assure   that  Federal 
housing  assistance  programs  are  carried  out 
to  the  full  extent  authorized  by  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


By  Mr.   HASTINGS    (for   hlmseU,   Mr. 
Gaydos,  Mr.  RoNCALLo  of  New  York, 
Mr.   Buchanan,   Mr.   Eckhardt,   Mr! 
Davis    of    Georgia,    Mr.    Koch.    Mr. 
Cleveland,     Mr.     Hamilton.     Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Bur- 
ton, Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Stephens, 
Mr.  Brademas,  Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio! 
Mr.  RoNCALio  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  Ro- 
DiNO,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Rostenkow- 
ski,    Mr.    Waldie,    Mr.    McCormack, 
Mr.  Plynt,  Mr.  McSpadden,  and  Mr! 
Mallary) : 
H.R.  6444.  A  bill  to  extend  through  fiscal 
year  1974  the  expiring  appropriations  author- 
izations in  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act,  and 
the   Development    Disabilities   Services   and 
Facilities  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee      on      Interstate      and      Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl.  6446.  A  bill  to  provide  that  respect 
for  an  Individual's  right  not  to  participate  in 
abortions  contrary  to  that  Individual's  con- 
sciences be  a  requirement  for  hospital  ellgl- 
biUty  for  Federal  financial  assistance  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
HJl.  6446.  A  bill  to  authorize  financial  as- 
sistance  for  opportunities  industrialization 
centers;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Ms.  HOLTZMAN: 
HJl.  6447.  A  bill  to  require  States  to  pass 
along  to  Individuals  who  are  recipients  of  aid 
or  assistance  under  the  Federal-State  pubUc 
assistance  programs  or  under  certain  other 
Federal  programs,  and  who  are  entitled  to  so- 
cial security  benefits,  to  full  amount  of  the 
1972  Increase  In  such  benefits,  either  by  dis- 
regarding it  In  determining  their  need  for  as- 
sistance or  otherwise;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KEMP: 
HJl.  6448.  A  bill  to  extend  to  volunteer  fire 
companies  and  volunteer  ambulance  and 
rescue  companies  the  rates  of  postage  on 
second-class  and  third-class  bulk  mailings 
applicable  to  certain  nonprofit  organizations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

By  Mr.   McCLORY    (for  himself,   Mr. 

Smith  of  New  York,  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Railsback,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Hogan, 

and  Mr.  Moorhead  of  California) : 

H.R.   6449.  A  bill;    Public  Safety  Officers' 

Benefits  Act  of  1973;   to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McFALL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Nix): 
H.R.  6450.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970  to  establish  a  tem- 
porary Price-Wage  Board,  to  provide  tem- 
porary guidelines  for  the  creation  of  price 
and  pay  rate  stabUizatlon  standards,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California   (for 
himself,  Mr.  McFall,  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson  of  California,  Mr.  Burgener. 
Mr.    Moorhead    of    California,    Mr. 
Hinshaw,  Mr.  Stark,  and  Ms.  Burke 
of  California) : 
H.R.  6451.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  California  Desert  National 
Conservation  Area:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.     Minish     (for    himself,     Mr. 
Gk-'tvs.  Mr.  Hanley,  Mr.  Brasco.  Mr. 
Koch,    Mr.    Cotter,    Mr.    Young   of 
Georgia.     Mr.     Moakley,     and     Mr. 
Stark) : 
H.R.  6452.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  provide  a  sub- 
stantial  Increase   In   the  total  amount  au- 
thorized  for   assistance   thereunder,    to   in- 
crease the  portion  cf  project  ccst  which  mav 
be  covered  by  a  Federal  grant,  to  authorize 
asslstanc3  for  operating    expenses,  and    for 
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other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 

HJl.  6453.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  deem  service  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Women's  Alrforce  Service  Pilots 
during  World  War  n  to  be  active  service  for 
purposes  of  computing  retirement  and  lon- 
gevity benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA. 

H.R.  6454.  A  biU  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  the  transpor- 
tation, mailing,  and  broadcasting  of  adver- 
tising, information,  and  materials  concerning 
lotteries  authorized  by  law  and  conducted  by 
a  State,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 

H.R.  6455.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Transpor- 
tation Trust  Fund,  to  encourage  urban  mass 
transportation,  and  for  other  purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN : 

H.R.  6456.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  special  addi- 
tion to  the  pension  of  veterans  of  World 
War  I  and  to  the  pension  of  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6457.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  liberalize  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  payment  of  disability  and 
death  pension;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kyros,  Mr.  Preter,  Mr.  Symington, 
Mr.  Roy,  Mr.  Nelsen.  Mr.  Carter.  Mr. 
Hastings,  Mr.  Heinz,  and  Mr.  Hud- 
nut)  : 

H.R.  6458.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  act  to  authorize  assistance  for 
planning,  development  and  initial  operation, 
research,  and  training  projects  for  systems 
for  the  effective  provision  of  health  care  serv- 
ices under  emergency  conditions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  SATTERFIELD: 

HJl.  6459.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  develop  and  carry  out  a 
forestry  Incentives  program  to  encourage  a 
higher  level  of  forest  resource  protection,  de- 
velopment, and  management  by  small  nonln- 
dustrlal  private  and  non-Federal  public  forest 
landowners,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 

H.R.  6460.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
land  use  policy,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  grants  to  encourage 
and  assist  the  State  to  develop  and  Imple- 
ment State  land  use  programs,  to  coordinate 
Federal  programs  and  policies  which  have  a 
land  use  Impact,  to  coordinate  planning  and 
management  of  Federal  lands  and  planning 
and  management  of  nearby  non-Federal 
lands,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  6461.  A  bUl  to  grant  a  Federal  charter 
to  the  American  Golf  Hall  of  Fame  Asso- 
ciation; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6462.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERLING: 

H.R.  6463.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  a  Federal  minimum  death  and  dis- 
memberment benefit  to  public  safety  officers 
or  their  surviving  dependents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6464.  A  bill  to  increase  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  costs 
of  employees'  health  benefits  Insurance;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

HJl.  6465.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970,  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  certain  restrictions 


on  the  rights  of  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Postal  Service,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  6466.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  civil  service  retirement,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  6467.  A  bill  to  permit  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  to  elect 
coverage  under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  system;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SKUBITZ : 
H.R.  6468.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  provide  that  un- 
der certain  circumstances  exclusive  terri- 
torial arrangements  shall  not  be  deemed  un- 
lawful; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SLACK: 
HJl.  6469.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Lead-Based 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  THONE: 
H.R.  6470.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  6471.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1965  relating  to  the  collection  of 
fees  in  connection  with  the  use  of  Federal 
areas  for  outdoor  recreation  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on   Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 
By    Mr.    WALDIE     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Eilberg,  and 
Mr.  St  Germain)  : 
H.R.  6472.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  39  and  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  certain  re- 
strictions on  the  rights  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Postal  Service,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WAMPLER: 
HJl.  6473.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code   to   make  certain  that 
recipients  of  veterans'  pension  will  not  have 
the  amount  of  such  pension  reduced  because 
of  Increases  In  monthly  social  security  bene- 
fits; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  BOB  WILSON : 
H.R.  6474.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  program  of  in- 
sured and  direct  educational  loans  for  eligible 
veterans;    to    the    Committee    on    Veterans 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WINN: 
H.R.  6475.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  expand  the  authority 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis,  Metab- 
olism, and  Digestive  Diseases  In  order  to 
advance  the  national  attack  on  diabetes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By    Mr.    FINDLEY    (for    himself,    and 
Mr.  Schneebeli)  : 
H.J.  Res.  472.  Joint  resolution  to  create  an 
Atlantic  Union  delegation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOGAN   (for  himself,  Mr.  Be- 
vill,    Mr.    Camp,    Mr.    Huber,    Mr. 
Keating,    Mr.   Lujan,    Mr.    Mazzoli, 
and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.J.   Res.  473.   Joint  resolution   proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  guaranteeing  the  right  to  life 
to  the  unborn,  the  ill,  the  aged,  or  the  In- 
capacitated;    to    the    Commission    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WINN : 
H.J.  Res.  474.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  month  of  May  In  each 
year  as  "National  Arthritis  Month":  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  VANIK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Diggs, 
Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Min- 
SHALL  of  OIilo,  Mr.  MosHEB,  Mr. 
O'Hara  and  Mr.  Yates)  : 


H.  Con.  Res.  172.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  negotiate  with  the 
Governme:it  of  Canada  to  establish  water 
levels  for  the  Great  Lakes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreig:i  Affalr.s. 

By  Mr.  FROEHLICH: 

H.  Res.  336.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to  con- 
duct an  investigation  and  study  of  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  cost  and  availability  of 
food  to  the  American  consumer;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

119.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, relative  to  the  proposed  Nantucket 
Sound  Island  Trust;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

120.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  West  Vlrgmia,  relative  to  the 
preservation  of  the  New  River  Gorge  area  as 
a  national  psirk;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

121.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Hou.=;e  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Montana,  relative 
to  regional  medical  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

122.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Montana,  request- 
ing Congress  to  propose  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  guar- 
anteeing the  right  of  the  States  to  enact  or 
preserve  laws  which  protect  the  right  to  life 
of  unborn  human  beings;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

123.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  ratifying  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

124.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  relative  to  support 
of  the  commercial  fishing  industry;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ABDNOR: 
H.R.  6476.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harold 
C.  and  Vera  L.  Adler,  doing  business  as  the 
Adler  Construction  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

BvMs.  ABZUG: 
H.R.  6477.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lucille 
de  Saint  Andre;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SISK: 
H.R.  6478.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cmdr. 
Andrew  F.  Jensen,  U.S.  Navy;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  STEED: 
H.R.  6479.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clyde  E. 
Boyett;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WINN: 
H.R.  6480.  A  bUl  to  Incorporate  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  the  National  Inconveni- 
enced Sportsmen's  Association;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Dlstrlcc  of  Columbia. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

95.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  city 
council.  Elizabeth.  N.J..  relative  to  the  boy- 
cott of  meat  products;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
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96.  Also,  petition  of  the 
cronesla,  Trust  Territory  of  the 
lands,  relative  to  the  Island  o' 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairi 

97.  Also,  petition  of  the 
cronesla.  Trust  Territory  of  the 
lands,  relative  to  the  future 
of  Micronesia;  to  the  Committee 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

98.  Also,  petition  of  Ronald  E 
and  others.  Oneonta.   Ala.,   relatlvfe 
tection  for  law-enforcement  office  s 
nuisance   suits;    to    the   Commlttje 
Judiciary. 

99.  Also,   petition   of  Ronald 
others.   Hollywood.   Fla..  relative 
tion    for    law-enforcement    officer ; 
nuisance   suits;    to   the    Committ^ 
Judiciary. 

100.  Also,  petition  of  John  R 
others.  Pembroke  Pines.  Fla 
tection  for  law-enforcement  officers 
nuisance   suits;    to   the    Commlttet 
Judiciary. 

101.  Also,  petition  of  William 
Addison,  111.,  and  others,  relative 
tlon    for    law-enforcement    officen 
nuisance   suits;    to   the    Committei  i 
Judiciary. 

102.  Also,  petition  of  Mareen  A 
others,   Berkeley,  111.,  relative   to 
for  law-enforcement  officers  against 
suits;    to  the  Committee  on   the 

103.  Also,  petition  of  David  J 
others,   Goshen,  Ind..  relative  to 
for  law-enforcement  officers  against 
suits;    to  the  Committee  on  the 

104.  Also,    petition   of   Henry 
others.  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  relative 
tection  for  law-enforcement  officer  i 
nuisance   suits;    to   the   Committee 
Judiciary. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

105.  Also,  petition  of  Jerry  Stoner,  Wabash 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  Wabash.  Ind.,  and 
others,  relative  to  protection  for  law-enforce- 
ment officers  against  nuisance  suits;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

106.  Also,  petition  of  Ira  C.  Austin,  Sr.,  and 
others.  New  Orleans.  La.,  relative  to  protec- 
tion for  law-enforcement  officers  against 
nuisance  suits;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

107.  Also,  petition  of  R.  E.  Humphress  and 
others.  Berlin,  Md.,  relative  to  protection  for 
law-enforcement  officers  against  nuisance 
suits;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

108.  Also,  petition  of  Jack  K.  Richard,  Ber- 
lin, Md.,  and  others  relative  to  protection  for 
law-enforcement  officers  against  nuisance 
suits;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

109.  Also,  petition  of  A  J.  Aranca,  Jr.. 
Bloomfleld.  N.J..  and  others,  relative  to  pro- 
tection for  law  enforcement  officers  against 
nusiance  suits;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

110.  Also,  petition  of  Vincent  Raymond, 
Garfield  Heights,  N.J..  and  others,  relative  to 
protection  for  law  enforcement  officers 
agaln.<;t  nuisance  suits;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

111.  Also  petition  of  Carl  Wlece.  Euclid, 
Ohio,  and  others,  relative  to  protection  for 
law  enforcement  officers  against  nuisance 
suits;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

112.  Also,  petition  of  Roger  Whiting,  Hllls- 
boro,  Ohio,  and  others,  relative  to  protection 
for  law  enforcement  officers  against  nuisance 
suits;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

113.  Also,  petition  of  Leland  P.  Matuszak. 
Lorain  Fraternal  Order  of  Police.  Lortin, 
Ohio,  and  others,  relative  to  protection  for 
law  enforcement  officers  against  nuisance 
suits;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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114.  Also,  petition  of  H.  K.  St.  John,  North- 
field,  Ohio,  and  others,  relative  to  protection 
for  law  enforcement  officers  against  nuisance 
suits;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

115.  Also,  petition  of  Bill  Moon  and  others, 
Pryor,  Okla.,  relative  to  protection  for  law 
enforcement  officers  against  nuisance  suits; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

116.  Also,  petition  of  David  Rogers,  Easton, 
Pa.,  and  others,  relative  to  protection  for  law 
enforcement  officers  against  nuisance  suits; 
to  the  Commltee  on  the  Judiciary. 

117.  Also,  petition  of  David  K.  Caldwell 
and  others,  Latrobe,  Pa.,  relative  to  protec- 
tion for  law  enforcement  officers  against 
nuisance  suits;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

118.  Also,  petition  of  Jesse  L.  Wearer  and 
others,  Shamokln.  Pa.,  relative  to  protection 
for  law  enforcement  officers  against  nuisance 
suits;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

119.  Also,  petition  of  Gary  P.  Lenzl,  Sharon, 
Pa.,  and  others,  relative  to  protection  for  law 
enforcement  officers  against  nuisance  suits; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

120.  Also,  petition  of  R.  W.  Spradllng, 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  and  others,  relative' 
to  protection  for  law  enforcement  officers 
against  nuisance  suits;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

121.  Also,  petition  of  Raymond  Fraid, 
Kenosha,  Wis.,  relative  to  protection  for  law 
enforcement  officers  against  nuisance  suits; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

122.  Also,  petition  of  the  common  council. 
Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.,  relative  to  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  and  the  Upper 
Great  Lakes  Regional  Commission;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

123.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council. 
Holland,  Mich.,  relative  to  revenue  sharing; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 


or    IDAHO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED 

Monday,  April  2,  1973 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President, 
ning  essay  in  tiiis  year's  Idahi 
"Ability  Counts"  contest,  sponsored 
the  Governor's  Committee  on 
ment  of  the  Handicapped,  is  3usanne 
Jane  Mansell  of  Boise. 

I  have  just  had  occasion  to 
winning    essay,    entitled    "The 
capped    at    Work:    Tomorrow's 
lenge." 

Also  winning  in  the  Idaho  contest 
David  Sharp,  of  Idaho  Falls,  for 
er  on  Hire  the  Handicapped.  I 
were  possible  to  reprint  this  youn^ 
striking    poster    in    the 
Record.   Since   we  deprive  oursi 
graphic   representation   in   the 
however,  I  can  only  say  that  it  is 
ing  piece  of  work,  which  I  know 
highly  effective. 

Reading   Miss   Mansell 's  essaj 
easy  to  see  why  this  young  womin 
selected  as  a  winner  in  the  content 

Miss  Mansell  Is  the  daughter 
abled  veteran,  and  understands 
lems  of  the  handicapped  from 
ate  experience. 

In  her  essay,  she  notes  the  piioblems 
that  had  to  be  overcome  by  the  lunlted 
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States  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon,  and 
wonders  why — if  we  can  overcome  those 
barriers— we  cannot  at  the  same  time 
remove  the  barriers  we  put  in  the  way 
of  the  handicapped. 

It  is  a  very  legitimate  question.  As  she 
states  In  her  essay : 

The  entire  space  program  Ulustrates  the 
will  of  mankind  to  break  down  barriers  and 
to  strive  for  the  impossible  dream.  Now  we 
need  to  prove  ourselves  In  the  Important  area 
of  service  to  bvunanlty. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Miss  Mansell's  essay 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thi  Handicapped  at  Woek  :  Tomorrow's 

Challenge 

(By  Susanne  Jane  Mansell) 

Ten,  nine,  eight,  seven,  six,  five,  four  three 
two.  one,  blast  off ! 

A  great  roar  aroee.  overpowering  all  other 
sounds  in  the  area.  The  ground  shook  with 
the  force  of  the  rocket's  lifting  off  the  launch- 
ing pad.  It  seemed  as  If  the  whole  earth  were 
being  Jarred  loose  from  Its  foundations!  The 
air  was  electric  with  excitement.  The  date 
was  July  20.  1969,  and  man  had  undertaken 
his  first  excursion  to  the  moon. 

Some  Americans  like  Joe  Blake,  born  blind, 
and  Marjorie  Adams,  confined  to  a  wheelchair 
by  multiple  sclerosis,  could  only  listen  to 
radioed  reports;  yet  they  too  experienced  the 
challenge  of  man's  seeking  a  goal  higher  than 
all  others  and  being  willing  to  pay  the  price 
to  realize  that  goal. 

Since    that   dramatic    "first."    four   moon 


landings  have  occurred.  What  seemed  Im- 
possible yesterday  Is  now  within  reach  In  the 
space  program.  For  man  to  land  on  the  moon 
he  had  to  overcome  obstacles,  previously  un- 
surmoimtable.  Now,  man  can  travel  through 
space  at  extraordinary  speed  and  dares  hope 
to  go  beyond  the  moon  to  more  distant 
planets. 

This  question  comes  to  my  mind:  If  man- 
kind has  advanced  sufficiently  to  venture  Into 
outer  space  against  tremendous  odds,  why 
can  he  not  break  down  the  barriers  that 
haunt  the  handicapped  worker? 

Seeking  answers.  I  talked  first  with  my 
father,  a  disabled  veteran.  To  my  surprise,  he 
knew  a  great  deal  about  such  barriers. 
Though  he  believes  attitudes  have  greatly 
improved  over  the  past  half -century,  he  cited 
a  recent  magazine  survey  which  revealed  that 
"out  of  16,000  adults  and  1,000  school  age 
children,  63  per  cent  of  the  people  questioned 
wanted  to  get  the  handicapped  out  of  sight."  • 
Considering  that  "one  out  of  every  seven 
persons  in  the  United  States  is  disabled  In 
some  way"'  that  like  hiding  our  beads  In 
the  sand. 

What  Is  being  done  to  change  attitudes  to- 
ward the  handicapped  and  what  Is  their  hope 
for  the  future?  "The  most  effective  example 
I  know  of  is  LIVE,  Inc.,  in  Boise.  LIVE  strives 
to  establish  dignity  and  self-worth  In  the 
disabled  person.  By  training  and  employing 
the  handicapped  worker,  LIVE  gives  him  an 
opportunity  to  be  self-supporting."'  This 
Improves  his  opinion  of  himself;  and.  In 
turn,  raises  other  people's  opinion  of  him. 
A  person  who  Is  usefully  and  gainfully  em- 
ployed is  happier  and  better-adjusted. 

"As  for  the  future,  there  Is  reason  to  hope. 
I  believe  In  the  human  race  and  have  con- 
fidence  that,   as   we   become   aware   of  the 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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problems,  we  will  respond  In  a  positive  way."* 

How  do  we  become  aware?  One  way  is 
through  publicity  such  as  that  associated 
with  the  "Hire  the  Handicapped"  campaign, 
which  makes  the  community  cognizant  of 
the  problems  that  the  handicapped  en- 
counter. By  informing  the  public,  such  meas- 
ures help  to  unite  communities  behind  a 
common  cause,  the  improvement  of  condi- 
tions affecting  handicapped  workers. 

What  can  be  done  to  change  attitudes? 
"The  first  and  most  Important  goal  should 
be  to  educate  the  people."  "^  Ignorance  and 
fear  are  the  major  obstacles  to  overcome  In 
changing  unfavorable  attitudes  toward  the 
handicapped.  Through  greater  contact  with 
the  disabled,  the  average  able-bodied  person 
will  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems handicapped  persons  face. 

I  also  talked  with  George  Betebenner.  a 
supervisor  for  Mountain  Bell  Telephone 
Company,  who  employs  a  handicapped  per- 
son in  his  group.  "The  main  objectiye  for  us 
m  employing  handicapped  persons  Is  to  find 
a  position  in  which  the  person  can  function 
well  and  take  pride.  In  such  a  position,  the 
employee's  feelings  of  usefulness  increase.' 
He  has  a  better  self-image  as  he  succeeds  in 
his  Job;  and.  when  he  accepts  himself,  others 
accept  him  the  same  as  they  do  the  physical- 
ly and  mentally  fit  person. 

Given  the  right  environment,  the  handi- 
capped can  succeed.  But,  along  with  mechan- 
ical assistance  such  as  ramps,  elevators,  am- 
plifiers for  telephone  sets,  hand-operated  ve- 
hicles, he  needs  encouragement  and  love,  the 
love  of  someone  who  cares  and  who  will 
struggle  to  help  him  to  feel  needed  and 
wanted.  No  one  survives  alone. 

The  amputation  of  both  legs  does  not  keep 
Chester  Smith  from  his  drafting  Job,  nor 
does  a  birth  defect  prevent  Phyllis  Fisher 
from  teaching  drama;  a  respiratory  disease 
has  not  deterred  Robert  Mansell  from  being 
a  useful,  necessary  person  to  his  family, 
church,  and  community.  Despite  paralyzed 
legs.  Bill  Gratton  is  an  eminently  successful 
radio  and  television  newscaster.  Someone 
who  cares — a  wife,  mother,  son,  daughter,  or 
friend — has  contributed  to  the  success  of 
each.  Love  can  bridge  the  most  difficult  of 
all  barriers. 

What  Is  the  challenge  of  tomorrow?  I  be- 
lieve the  acceptance  of  handicapped  persons 
according  to  their  ability  to  perform  should 
be  the  goal.  The  entire  space  program  illus- 
trates the  will  of  mankind  to  break  down 
barriers  and  to  strive  for  the  Impossible 
dream.  Now  we  need  to  prove  ourselves  in 
the  Important  area  of  service  to  humanity. 

I  believe  that  progress  Is  being  made  to- 
ward acceptance  of  the  handicapped.  But  we 
have  not  yet  reached  a  level  of  full  under- 
standing and  Integration  of  all  persons  with 
physical  or  mental  disabilities  to  the  extent 
that  is  necessary  for  a  healthy  society.  When 
the  United  States  put  John  Glenn  Into 
space,  did  we  stop?  No!  A  higher  goal  beck- 
oned and  we  fought  without  cessation  to  at- 
tain that  goal.  The  same  perseverance  and 
dedication  must  be  applied  to  the  treatment 
of  the  handicapped.  We  cannot  stop  short  of 
total  victory. 

Let  It  be  recorded  that  we  have  launched 
another  rocket — a  rocket  aimed  at  achieving 
the  goal  of  complete  acceptance  of  the  handi- 
capped worker.  Now  let  the  countdown  begin. 
Ten,  nine,  eight,  seven,  six,  five,  four,  three, 
two.  one,  blast  off! 

FOOTNOTES 

'Time,   XCVIII    (December  20,   1971).   67. 
-World  Book  Encyclopedia.  IX,  41. 
^  Robert  Mansell,  disabled  veteran 
« Ibid. 
'  Ibid. 

•George  Betenbenner.  Supervising  Engi- 
neer. Mountain  Bell  Telephone  Company. 
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NEWS  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION  BICENTENNNIAL 

COMMISSION 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  2,  1973 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  inserting  in  the  Record  the  March 
26  edition  of  the  news  bulletin  of  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission— ARBC.  I  take  this  action  to 
help  my  colleagues  be  informed  of  ac- 
tion across  the  country  in  preparation 
for  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  Nation 
in  1976.  The  bulletin  is  compiled  and 
written  by  the  communications  commit- 
tee staff  of  the  ARBC.  The  bulletin  fol- 
lows: 

American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  26,  1973. 

The  Bicentennial  Western  Regional  Work- 
shop was  held  in  San  Francisco  on  March 
19-20.  After  a  welcome  address  by  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Pourade  of  the  California  ARBC,  several 
discussion  groups  led  by  ARBC  staff  mem- 
bers explained  facets  of  Bicentennial  pro- 
grams and  policy,  the  national  picture.  Bi- 
centennial Parks.  BINET.  Federal  Grant  pro- 
grams and  Communications. 

It  was  announced  at  the  Western  Regional 
Workshop  that  Kent  B.  Williams  has  been 
named  as  Regional  Director  for  the  Califor- 
nia Regional  Bicentennial  Office  In  San  Fran- 
cisco to  coordinate  activities  in  eight  states. 
Mr.  Williams,  formerly  Chief  of  Audlo/Vls- 
uals  and  a  Press  Information  Officer  for  the 
ARBC.  stated  at  the  two-day  planning  work- 
shop, "The  200th  anniversary  of  American 
independence  should  be  as  vital  to  the  fam- 
ily in  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu  as  it  is 
to  the  family  in  Lexington  and  Concord.  Our 
Job  will  be  to  develop  Bicentennial  programs 
in  which  the  people  of  the  Western  United 
States  may  actively  participate  in  1975  and 
1976." 

The  New  York  City  Bicentennial  Corpora- 
tion has  recently  issued  Focus  '76:  An  In- 
terim Report  to  the  Directors  on  the  Plans 
and  Activities  of  the  New  York  City  Bicen- 
tennL.l  Corporation.  July-December.  1972. 
Inquiries  can  be  directed  to  the  Corpora- 
tion at  331  Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  New 
York  10017. 

Mrs.  Charles  Dawood.  Chairman  of  the 
Detroit  Mayor's  Committee.  Keep  Detroit 
Beautiful  Teens,  writes  that  the  Committee 
"has  been  receiving  literature  and  The  Bi- 
centennial News  and  we  find  it  very  in- 
teresting and  informative,  so  much  so.  that 
our  Teens  would  like  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  Bicentennial  Arts  Program.  Our  pro- 
gram is  a  beautlfication  as  well  as  youth  vol- 
untary, and  our  aims  and  goals  are  to  beau- 
tify our  surroundings  and  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  in  our  respective  communities. 
We  would  like  you  to  keep  the  KDB  Teens  In 
mind  and  please  let  us  know  what  we  can  do 
to  contribute  to  your  worth  while  program." 

On  February  27.  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 15  was  passed  by  the  Arkansas  Sen- 
ate. The  House  of  Representatives  has  pre- 
viously endorsed  this  resolution,  which  pro- 
vides that  the  membership  of  the  Arkansas 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mittee be  enlarged  by  two  members,  the 
state  regent  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  and  the  president  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution.  Cur- 
rently, the  state  D.A.R.  regent  is  Mrs.  Silas 
E.  Carroll,  Jr.  of  Benton,  and  the  S.A.R. 
president  is  Dr.  James  Upton  of  Conway. 
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The  February  meeting  of  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission  of 
Connecticut  adopted  a  resolution  desig- 
nating an  Official  Blcentenial  Editing  Proj- 
ect of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  The  project, 
in  progress  since  September.  1967,  and  ex- 
pected to  continue  for  several  years  beyond 
1976,  is  the  editing  of  the  papers  of  Jonathan 
Trumbull,  Connecticut's  Revolutionary  War 
governor,  known  affectionately  to  General 
Washington  as  "Brother  Jonathan."  The 
Commission's  resolution  states  that  Trum- 
bull "has  not  received  the  recognition  that 
his  contributions  to  American's  Independece 
deserve,"  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  Trum- 
bull was  chiefly  responsible  for  funnellng 
food,  clothing  and  war  materiel  to  the 
Colonial  armies  to  such  an  extent  that 
Connecticut  became  known  as  "the  Provi- 
sion State."  The  editing  project  Is  in  charge 
of  Professor  Albert  E.  Van  Dusen  of  the 
University  of  Conecticut.  He  is  also  the  Con- 
necticut State  Historian. 

The  first  Planning  Aid  Grants  have  been 
awarded  by  the  Maine  State  American  Revo- 
lution Bicentennial  Commission.  At  a  two- 
day  meeting  In  Waterville.  March  8-9.  the 
Commission  took  final  action  on  all  requests 
for  funds  received  since  the  program  was 
launched  earlier  this  year.  Proposals  were 
put  forth  by  a  wide  range  of  non-profit 
groups,  including  historical  societies,  mu- 
seums, various  branches  of  the  University  of 
Maine,  the  NAACP  of  Bangor  and  two  local 
Bicentennial   Committees. 

Henry  Rubin,  Director  of  the  Louisiana 
State  Bicentennial  Commission,  has  an- 
nounced a  "Call  to  Action"  for  all  interested 
State  communities  to  help  plan,  encourage, 
develop  and  coordinate  Louisiana's  partici- 
pation in  the  200th  Anniversary  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Mr.  Rubin  states 
"Our  concept  of  a  meaningful  Bicentennial 
Celebration  Is  to  provide  something  of  last- 
ing value  to  Louisiana  communities  and 
their  people.  To  do  this,  every  city  should 
have  a  voice.  The  Louisiana  American  Revo- 
lution Bicentennial  Commission  has  de- 
veloped procedures  to  establish  a  city  or 
parish  Bicentennial  Commission,  the  first 
step  toward  a  successful  state  celebration." 
City  commissions  formed  or  being  formed 
are:  Alexandria.  Baton  Rouge.  Breaux 
Bridge.  Crowley.  Perriday.  Lake  Charles. 
Lafayette.  Monroe.  Natchitoches,  New  Or- 
leans. Shreveport,  and  Slidell. 

As  part  of  its  bibliographic  program  in  ob- 
servance of  the  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial, the  Library  of  Congress  has  pub- 
lished Creating  Independence.  1763-1789.  an 
annotated  bibliography  of  background  read- 
ing for  young  F>eople.  Compiled  by  Margaret 
N.  Coughlan.  Children's  Book  Section.  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  with  an  introduction  by 
Richard  B.  Morris.  Gouverneur  Morris  Pro- 
fessor of  History,  Columbia  University,  the 
bibliography  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  selec- 
tion of  materials  for  young  people  on  the 
American  Revolutionary  War  period.  In- 
cluded under  five  broad  subject  headings — 
"The  Times,"  "The  Rise  of  Discontent."  "The 
Days  of  Revolution."  "A  Constitution  is 
Born."  and  "Heroes.  Heroics,  and  Tr.idi- 
tlons" — are  accurate,  well-documented  his- 
tories, biographies,  and  a  few  historical 
novels  and  fictionalized  biographies. 

The  original  five-member  Nevada  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission  has 
been  enlarged  to  accommodate  new  members 
and  is  now  operating  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Secretary  of  State.  William  D. 
Swackhamer.  The  Commission  recently  of- 
ficially commended  North  Las  Vegas  as  Ne- 
vada's "first  bicentennial  city"  because  a 
fully  active  and  representative  committee  is 
now  working  on  several  local  bicentennial 
projects.  Two  state  agencies,  the  Nevada 
Highway  Department  and  the  Department  of 
Education  were  commended  for  completion 
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of  a  teaching  project  keyed  to  the  |blcenten- 
nlal  era. 

The   Indiana   ARBC   reports 
Hoosler   communities   are    plann_ 
tennlal  Celebrations.  Bicentennial 
tees  have  been  or  are  being  formed 
Cass,  Daviess,  Delaware,  Dubois,  K 
LaPorte  and  Allen  counties,  and  In 
of  South  Bend  and  Michigan  City 
others  will  be  forthcoming.  Pultop 
hopes  to  dedicate  an  original  log 
nlsh   It  and  begin  an  annual  I 
Festival.   Hamilton  County   and 
will  carry  over  many  of  their  Se..^ 
nlal  observances.  Wabash   College, 
Ron  Peterson,  assistant  to  Presli 
deus  Seymour,   has  a   workshop 
Continental  Line  uniforms,  mus_ 
variety  of  early  American  products 
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REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  2,  1973 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  controversy  last  fall  concerning 
the  funding  of  the  Indianapol^  Legal 
Services  Organization,  an  editcrial  ap- 
peared in  the  Indianapolis  Hevfs  which 
I  would  like  to  share  with  you 

I  feel  that  this  editoriai 
many  of  the  unfortunate 
that  many  of  the  OEO  funded 
ices  organizations  have 

I  include  this  editorial  in  the 
Stop  LSO 

The  Indianapolis  Legal  Services 
tlon  Is  supposed  to  provide  the 
legal  representation.  Its  actual 
community,  however,  Is  somewhat 
and  explains  a  lot  about  why  the 
Increasingly  the  center  of  controvetsy, 

LSO  faces  an  acid  test  soon  when 
Council  Council  decides  on   its 
$202,232    In    Community    Service 
funds,  and  Us  prospects  for  survlva 
helped  by  recent  cases  In  which 
has  revealed  Its  curious  character. 

In  one  case,  an  Indianapolis  woma  n 
assistance  In  obtaining  a  divorce 
she  ended  up  In   Federal  court 
the    Marlon    County    Welfare 
six-month   separation   rule   for 
ADC  eligibility.  To  LSO's  emba 
was  revealed  that  she  was  mainly 
with  getting  a  divorce  and  that  sh 
intention  or  knowledge  of  signing 
sue  on  another  matter. 

There  Is  similarly  the  case  of  a 
client,  an  Inmate  at  the  Indiana  Re 
at   Pendleton,  on  whose  behalf  LSO 
damage  suit  In  connection  with  the 
of  disturbances  at  the  Institution  la 
ary.  The  inmate  wrote  LSO  asking 
suit   be   dropped,   but   was   then 
LSO  attorney  Harold  R.  Berk  and 
continue  with  the  proceedings.  In 
client  candidly  testified  that  he  had 
his  mind  several  times  and  was  no 
even  at  that  point  what  he  wanted 

In  another  recent  case,  involving 
tlon  of  underground  newspapers  in 
lie  schools,  LSO's  cultivated  image 
plonlng  the  poor  came  unraveled 
tlon  revealed  that  LSO's  clients 
thing  but  poverty-stricken.  The 
one  of  the  student  publishers  had  a  corn- 
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blned  Income  of  close  to  $27,000,  and  others 
had  Incomes  in  excess  of  $15,000. 

Similarly,  LSO  recently  represented  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Navy  In  a  divorce  proceeding. 
The  matter  came  under  Are  from  Circuit 
Court  Judge  John  L.  Nlblack,  who  asked 
pointedly:  "Is  it  the  contention  of  LSO  .  .  . 
that  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  are  paupers?" 

Each  of  these  cases  reveals  a  p>ecullar  ac- 
tivism on  the  part  of  LSO,  supporting  the 
charges  of  critics  that  the  agency  is  more 
Interested  in  representing  causes  than  poor 
people.  We  think  It  Is  time  for  the  City- 
Council  Council  to  put  a  stop  to  this  flagrant 
misuse  of  public  funds. 


CUTTING  DEAD  WOOD 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  2,  1973 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday, 
March  17,  1973,  a  column  by  WUliam  S. 
White  appeared  on  the  editorial  page  of 
the  Washington  Post.  Part  of  his  discus- 
sion concerned  the  restructuring  of  OEO. 

In  light  of  the  current  Interest  of  OEO, 
I  ask  that  the  section  concerning  poverty 
in  Mr.  White's  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  long  effort  of  the  Democrats  to  dis- 
credit the  President's  budget  as  excessively 
harsh  toward  the  poor  and  too  generous 
toward  the  Pentagon  is  losing  for  several 
reasons,  including  the  oldest  of  all  possible 
reasons.  It  will  fall  in  the  end  primarily 
because  It  is  untrue  to  suggest  that  Mr. 
Nixon  is  "turning  the  clock  back"  and  gut- 
ting social  welfare. 

Taking  the  budget  In  the  aggregate  he  Is 
planning  to  spend  more,  rather  than  less,  on 
welfare.  What  he  is  really  trying  to  do  Is  to 
cut  or  to  cut  down  only  some  programs,  not- 
ably the  highly  compassionate  but  also 
highly  Ineffectual  "war  on  poverty"  that  he 
inherited  from  the  Johnson  administration. 
What  are  being  chopped  down,  or  at,  are 
schemes  that  either  won't  work  or  are  In- 
tolerably costly  for  what  they  accomplish. 

Though  there  are  imdenlably  scattered  in- 
stances of  hardship  for  some  people  In  this 
approach,  the  central  reality  is  that  the 
President  Ls  trying  both  to  clear  up  a  hor- 
rendous federal  welfare  mess  based  on  too 
much  belief  that  Washington  knows  best  and 
to  fight  the  real  enemy  of  the  poor,  which  is 
called  Inflation. 

As  truth  actually  does  sometimes  do,  the 
truth  is  slowly  coming  through  here.  The 
Democratic  attack  on  the  administration  Is 
declining  in  force  because  of  this  and  be- 
cause of  collateral  circumstances. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  col- 
lateral circumstances  Is  that  various  pres- 
sure groups  marshalled  under  the  general  but 
not  always  honest  heading  of  civil  rights  are 
heralding  "a  national  spring  offensive" 
against  the  administration  In  Its  entirety. 
There  are  threats  of  street  violence  as  un- 
dertones. 

The  political  atmosphere  has  so  far 
changed  In  the  last  four  years  as  to  make 
such  allies  unwelcome  even  to  most  of  the 
ultra-liberal  Democrats  themselves.  They 
don't  want  this  association.  And  so  for  the 
most  part  they  are  beginning  to  back  away 
and  to  moderate  rhetoric  that  had  pictured 
the  President  as  deliberately  hard-hearted 
toward  the  unfortunate. 
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A  NEW  ETHIC  FOR  MEDICINE 
AND  SOCIETY 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    MARYIJIND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  2.  1973 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  abortion  continues  to  arouse 
great  debate  around  the  country.  I  am 

Inserting  In  the  Record  today  an  edi- 
torial from  California  Medicine  dealing 
with  the  ethical  question  facng  the  medi- 
cal profession  regarding  abortion: 

A  New  Ethic  for  Medicine  and  Society 
The  traditional  Western  ethic  has  always 
placed  great  emphasis  on  the  Intrinsic  worth 
and  equal  value  of  every  human  life  regard- 
less of  its  stage  or  condition.  This  ethic  has 
had  the  blessing  of  the  Judeo-Chrlstlan  heri- 
tage and  has  been  the  basis  for  most  of  our 
laws  and  much  of  our  social  policy.  The  rever- 
ence for  each  and  every  human  life  has  also 
been  a  keystone  of  Western  medicine  and  Is 
the  ethic  which  has  caused  physicians  to  try 
to  preserve,  protect,  repair,  prolong  and  en- 
hance every  human  life  which  comes  under 
their  surveillance.  This  traditional  ethic  is 
still  clearly  dominant,  but  there  Is  much  to 
suggest  that  It  is  being  eroded  at  Its  core  and 
may  eventually  even  be  abandoned.  This  of 
course  wlU  produce  profound  changes  In 
Western  medicine  and  In  Western  society. 

There  are  certain  new  facts  and  social 
realities  which  are  becoming  recognized,  are 
widely  discussed  in  Western  society  and  seem 
certain  to  undermine  and  transform  this 
traditional  ethic.  They  have  come  Into  being 
and  into  focus  as  the  social  by-products  of 
unprecedented  technologic  progress  and 
achievement.  Of  particular  importance  are, 
first,  the  demographic  data  of  human  popu- 
lation expansion  which  tends  to  proceed  un- 
controlled and  at  a  geometric  rate  of  pro- 
gression; second,  an  ever  growing  ecological 
disparity  between  the  numbers  of  people  and 
the  reso'irces  available  to  support  these  num- 
bers in  the  manner  to  which  they  are  or 
would  like  to  become  accustomed;  and  third, 
and  perhaps  most  important  a  quite  new 
social  emphasis  on  something  which  Is  be- 
ginning to  be  called  the  quality  of  life,  a 
something  which  becomes  possible  for  the 
first  time  In  human  history  because  of  scien- 
tific and  technologic  development.  These  are 
now  being  seen  by  a  growing  segment  of  the 
public  as  realities  which  are  within  the 
power  of  humans  to  control  and  there  Is 
quite  evidently  an  increasing  determination 
to  do  this. 

What  is  not  yet  so  clearly  perceived  is  that 
In  order  to  bring  this  about  hard  choices 
win  have  to  be  made  with  respect  to  what  la 
to  be  preserved  and  strengthened  and  what 
Is  not,  and  that  this  will  of  necessity  violate 
and  ultimately  destroy  the  traditional  West- 
em  ethic  with  all  that  this  portends.  It  will 
become  necessary  and  acceptable  to  place  rel- 
ative rather  than  absolute  values  on  such 
things  as  human  lives,  the  use  of  scarce  re- 
sources and  the  various  elements  which  are 
to  make  up  the  quality  of  life  or  of  living 
which  Is  to  be  sought.  This  Is  quite  distinctly 
at  variance  with  the  Judeo-Chrlstlan  ethic 
and  carries  serious  philosophical,  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  implications  for  Western 
society  and  perhaps  for  world  society. 

The  process  of  eroding  the  old  ethic  and 
substituting  the  new  has  already  begun.  It 
may  be  seen  most  clearly  in  changing  atti- 
tudes toward  human  abortion.  In  defiance 
of  the  long  held  Western  ethic  of  Intrinsic 
and  equal  value  for  every  human  life  regard- 
less of  ita  stage,  condition  or  statUB,  abortion 
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is  becoming  accepted  by  society  as  moral, 
right  and  even  necessary.  It  Is  worth  noting 
that  this  shift  In  public  attitude  has  affected 
the  churches,  the  laws  and  public  policy 
rather  than  the  reverse.  Since  the  old  ethic 
has  not  yet  been  fully  displaced  It  has  been 
necessary  to  separate  the  idea  of  abortion 
from  the  Idea  of  killing,  which  continues  to 
be  socially  abhorrent.  The  result  has  been  a 
curious  avoidance  of  the  scientific  fact,  which 
everyone  really  knows,  that  human  life  be- 
gins at  conception  and  is  continuous  whether 
intra-  or  extra-uterine  until  death.  The  very 
considerable  semantic  gymnastics  which  are 
required  to  ratlonaUze  abortion  as  anything 
but  taking  a  human  life  would  be  ludicrous  If 
they  were  not  often  put  forth  under  socially 
impeccable  auspices.  It  Is  suggested  that  this 
schizophrenic  sort  of  subterfuge  Is  neces- 
sary because  while  a  new  ethic  is  being 
accepted  the  old  one  has  not  yet  been 
rejected. 

It  seems  safe  to  predict  that  the  new  demo- 
graphic, ecological  and  social  realities  and 
aspirations  are  so  powerful  that  the  new 
ethic  of  relative  rather  than  of  absolute  and 
equal  values  will  ultimately  prevail  as  man 
exercises  ever  more  certain  and  effective  con- 
trol over  his  numbers,  and  vises  his  always 
comparatively  scsurce  resources  to  provide 
the  nutrition,  housing,  economic  support, 
education  and  health  care  In  such  ways  as 
to  achieve  his  desired  quality  of  life  and 
living.  The  criteria  upon  which  these  rela- 
tive values  are  to  be  based  will  depend  con- 
siderably upon  whatever  concept  of  the 
quality  of  life  or  living  is  developed.  This 
may  be  expected  to  reflect  the  extent  that 
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quality  of  life  Is  considered  to  be  a  function 
of  personal  fulfillment;  or  individual  respon- 
sibility for  the  common  vrelfare,  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  environment,  the  betterment  of 
the  species;  and  of  whether  or  not,  or  to 
what  extent,  these  responsibilities  are  to  be 
exercised  on  a  compulsory  or  voluntary  basis. 

The  part  which  medicine  will  play  as  all 
this  develops  Is  not  yet  entirely  clear.  That 
it  will  be  deeply  Involved  is  certain.  Medi- 
cine's role  with  respect  to  changing  attitudes 
toward  abortion  may  well  be  a  prototype  of 
what  Is  to  occur.  Another  precedent  may  be 
found  In  the  part  physicians  have  played  In 
evaluating  who  is  and  who  Is  not  to  be  given 
costly  long-term  renal  dialysis.  Certainly  this 
has  required  placing  relative  values  on  hu- 
man lives  and  the  Impact  of  the  physician 
to  this  decision  process  has  been  consider- 
able. One  may  anticipate  further  develop- 
ment of  these  roles  as  the  problems  of  birth 
control  and  birth  selection  are  extended 
Inevitably  to  death  selection  and  death  con- 
trol whether  by  the  Individual  or  by  society, 
and  further  public  and  professional  deter- 
minations of  when  and  when  not  to  use 
scarce  resources. 

Since  the  problems  which  the  new  demo- 
graphic, ecologlc  and  social  realities  pose  are 
fundamentally  biological  and  ecological  In 
nature  and  pertain  to  the  survival  and  well- 
being  of  human  beings,  the  participation  of 
physicians  and  of  the  medical  profession  will 
be  essential  In  planning  and  decision-making 
at  many  levels.  No  other  discipline  has  the 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  human  be- 
havior, health  and  disease,  and  of  what  Is 
Involved  In  physical  and  mental  well-being 

9TH  DISTRICT  (1973)  QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 
|ln  percent) 
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which  will  be  needed.  It  Is  not  too  early  for 
our  profession  to  examine  this  new  ethic,  rec- 
ognize It  for  what  It  Is  and  will  mean  for 
human  society,  and  prepare  to  apply  It  In  a 
rational  development  for  the  fulfillment  and 
betterment  of  mankind  in  what  Is  almost 
certain  to  be  a  biologically  oriented  world 
society. 


RESULTS  OP  HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUN- 
GATE'S  LATEST  QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOTTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  2,  1973 

Mr,  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  results  of  my  recent  ques- 
tionnaire to  my  constituents  in  the 
Ninth  District  of  Missouri.  This  year's 
poll  produced  38,000  replies — more  re- 
turns than  in  any  previous  year.  The 
large  response  Indicates  to  me  an  In- 
creased concern  about  some  of  the  con- 
troversial national  issues  yet  to  be  solved. 
For  this  reason,  I  believe  the  results  will 
be  valuable  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
as  we  seek  answers  to  the  Nation's  prob- 
lems through  the  legislative  process. 

The  questionnaire  follows : 


His 


Hers        Total 


1.  Vietnam.  With  the  prospects  of  peace  in  Vietnam  following  the 

recent  cease-fire  agreement,  what  role  do  you  believe  the  United 
States  should  have  in  Southeast  Asia? 

(a)  Get  out  completely  from  all  Southeast  Asian  nations 30. 3 

(b)  Continue  to  provide  military  equipment  only  and  technical 

assistance.. - 11.6 

(c)  Provide  funds  for  rebuilding  war-ravaged  South  Vietnam 

only 6.9 

(d)  Provide  funds  for  rebuilding  both  North  and  South  Vietnam.       6. 6 

(e)  Let  the  majority  of  aid  to  rebuild  Vietnam  come  from  the 

U  N  or  other  international  sources 43. 1 

(0  No  opinion 1-5 

2.  Amnesty.  After  our  POW's  have  been  returned,  should  the  approxi- 

mately 70,000  young  men  who  left  the  United  States  to  avoid 
the  draft  be- 
ta) Allowed  to  return  without  any  conditions 4.9 

(b)  Allowed  to  return  on  condition  they  perform  some  alter- 

nate public  service  for  1  to  2  years 23.1 

(c)  Allowed  back  to  stand  trial  and  receive  whatever  punish- 

ment might  be  imposed 70.6 

(d)  No  opinion 1.4 

3.  Abortion.  Should  laws  governing  whether  a  woman  receives  an 

abortion— 

(A)  Provide  that  the  decision  be  left  entirely  up  to  the  woman 

and  her  doctor 52.2 

(B)  Allow  abortions  only  under  special  circumstances  (such 

as  danger  to  the  mother's  life  or  to  victims  of  rape) 35. 3 

(C)  Be  left  up  to  the  States  to  decide 2.4 


32.1 

31.2 

10.1 

10.9 

6.7 

4.8 

6.8 
5.7 

43.5 
2.8 

43.3 
2.1 

4.8 

4.9 

30.8 

26.9 

62.8 
1.6 

66.8 
1.4 

51.2 

37.4 
1.3 


51.7 

36.3 
1.8 


His        Hers 


Total 


(D)  Provide  that  abortions  not  be  permitted  under  any 

circumstances 7.9         8.9  8.4 

(E)  Noopinion 2.2         1.2  l.t 

4.  Rural  programs.  In  the  President's  press  conference  of  Jan.  31, 

1973,  he  stated:  "Now  80  percent  of  this  2  percent  IREAl  money 
goes  for  country  clubs  and  dilettantes,  for  example,  and  others 
who  can  afford  living  in  the  country,  I  am  not  for  2-percent  money 
for  people  who  can  afford  5  percent  or  7."  Oo  you— 

(A)  Agree  with  this  assessment  of  REA  program  needs 28. 3       24. 8         26. 6 

(B)  Disagree  with  this  statement  and  believe  the  program 

should  be  fully  reinstated 23. 8 

(C)  Favor  some  cutback  in  REA  and  other  rural  programs 26.2 

(D)  Noopinion 21.7 

5.  Minimum  wage.  As  Congress  is  expected  to  again  consider  mini- 

mum wage  legislation,  which  do  you  prefer? 

(a)  Providing  a  gradual  increase  from  }1.60  to  S1.80  then  to  $2 

perhour 42.2       44.3         43.2 

(b)  Minimum  wage  be  established  at  more  than  $2  per  hour. .      27.3       26.4         26.8 

(c)  Minimum  wage  be  established  at  less  than  {2  per  hour. . .        5. 5         5. 6  5. 6 

(d)  No  new  minimum  wage  legislation  should  be  enacted 22.1       19.1         20.6 

(e)  Noopinion 2.9         4.6  3.8 

6.  Economy.  The  President's  authority  to  impose  wage  and  price  con- 

trols expires  on  Apr.  30,  1973.  Do  you  believe  this  authority 
should  be— 

(a)  Continued 68.0       65.5         66.8 

(b)  Discontinued 28.6        28.8         28.7 

(c)  Noopinion 3.4         5.7  4.5 


23.5  23.7 

23.6  25.0 
28. 1         24. 7 


JUSTIN  DOUGLAS  HALLER 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  2,  1973 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
make  the  following  announcement  for 
the  Record, 

Justin  Douglas  Haller,  the  first  great 
great  great  grandson  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
soldier.  Member  of  Congress,  and  Secre- 
tary of  War,  was  bom  on  March  9,  1973, 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Edward  Haller 
of  Chevy  Chase  Estates,  Glendale,  Calif. 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  2,  1973 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  3  years,  I  have  reminded  my  col- 
leagues daily  of  the  plight  of  our  prison- 
ers of  war.  Now,  for  most  of  us,  the  war 
Is  over.  Yet  despite  the  cease-fire  agree- 
ment's provisions  for  the  release  of  all 
prisoners,  fewer  than  600  of  the  more 
than  1,900  men  who  were  lost  while  on 
active  duty  In  Southeast  Asia  have  been 


identified  by  the  enemy  as  alive  and  cap- 
tive. The  remaining  1,220  men  are  still 
missing  in  action. 

A  child  asks:  "Where  is  Daddy?"  A 
mother  asks:  "How  is  my  son?"  A  wife 
wonders:  "Is  my  husband  alive  or  dead?" 
How  long? 

Until  those  men  are  accounted  for, 
their  families  will  continue  to  undergo 
the  special  suffering  reserved  for  the 
relatives  of  those  who  simply  disappear 
without  a  trace,  the  living  lost,  the  dead 
with  graves  unmarked.  For  their  fami- 
lies, peace  brings  no  respite  from  frus- 
tration, anxiety,  and  uncertainty.  Some 
can  look  forward  to  a  whole  lifetime 
shadowed  by  grief. 
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We  must  make  every  effort  to 
their  anguish  by  redoubling 
for  the  missing  servicemen, 
calculable  debt  owed  to  them 
families,  we  can  at  least  pay 
mum.  Until  I  am  satisfied,  therefore 
we  are  meeting  our  obligation,  I 
tinue  to  ask.  "How  long?" 


U.S.  "FED-UPNESS"  WITH 
SWEDEN 
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search 
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IN  DIA  AND 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 


OF    FLORIDA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENtKtiVES 
Monday,  April  2,  1973 


Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr 
S.  White  in  a  column  entitled  "1 
Upness'  with  India  and  Sweden' 
ing  in  the  Washington  Post  or 
ary  17,  expressed  the  convictions 
great  many  Americans.  It  Is 
voking  and  highly  appropriate 
submit  it  for  reprinting  in  the 
V.S.  "PKD-trpNEss"  WrrH  India  ani 
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(By  WUllam  S.  White) 
Relations  between  the  United 

the  world's  two  most  ploiisly  . 

tlons,  India  and  Sweden,  are  In 
storage  and  no  kind  of  thaw  In  slghl 

For  the  first  time,  Washington  Is 
express   m  public   its  fed-upness 
moralizing  flnger-polnters  of  so 
trallst  powers   that   are   In  fact 
"neutral"  In  favor  of  any  adversar  r 
country. 

The  United  States  now  has  no 
In  Stockholm  and  no  discernible  .„ 
send    one    any    time    soon.    Daniel 
Moynihan  has  been  appointed  by 
dent  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
bassador  to  India,  but  the  adi 
made  It  plain  that  nobody  Is 

any  resumption  under  present 

of  real  diplomatic  contact  with  New 

All    this    is    novel.    For    all    thr 
Elsenhower,  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
tratlons,  Washington's  fixed  policy 
erclse  a  gloomy  patience  and  a    ... 
degree  of  tolerance  when  the  Unite  a 
was  attacked — as  so  often  It  was — 1  y 
tries  which  call  themselves  "nona 
have   In   fact  historically  found    . 
wrong  with  the  Communist  side  in 
war. 

It  was,  and  particularly  to 

nedy  and  Johnson,  a  gaUlng  po6tu]« 
dally  having  In  mind  that  the  ' 
world"  owes  Its  physical  safety  to 
than  the  U.S. 

Indeed,  President  Johnson  once   . 
served  In  private  that  the  one  sun 
get    extra    tenderness    and    help 
United  States  government  was  to 
hard  as  possible  and  In  public. 

Nevertheless,  a  kind  of  excessive 
was   maintained   through   the  years 
that  If  the  United  States  ever  act 
sented  the  abuse  routinely  directed 
It  "world   opinion'   would   censure 
abusers  but  rather  the  nation  being 

The  Nixon  administration  has 
elded    that    turning   the   other 
certainly  not  dignified  Is  also 
effective  In  any  case.  Thus  It  Is  .__ 
official  American  displeasure  Is  belnj 
ed  specifically  at  Sweden  and  India 
of  a  grossly  hostile  nature,  the  In 
that  this  displeasure  shall  be  noted 
In  the  neutralist  world  as  well. 

As  to  Sweden  and  India,  the  . 
could  scarcely  be  denied  even  by  thfcse  who 
are    convinced    that    whatever    the  I  United 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

states  may  do  or  say  abroad  It  Is  surely 
wrong.  The  Swedish  Prime  Minister  Olof 
Palme  has  compared  American  actions  in 
Vietnam  to  the  race-murders  of  Adolf  Hitler. 
So  bitter  an  Insult  Is  not  made  easier  to  take 
by  recollections  that  the  Swedes  got  fat 
practicing  "neutrality"  while  selling  to  the 
Nazis  arms  with  which  to  kill  and  enslave 
other  Scandinavians.  American  troops  for 
their  part  did  a  good  deal  of  dying  to  liberate 
Nazi  Germany's  victims. 

As  for  India,  Prime  Minister  Indira 
Gandhi,  daughter  of  the  sainted  Prime  Min- 
ister Nehru  and  like  him  a  professional  paci- 
fist except  when  sending  her  troops  against 
weaker  neighbors,  has  now  implied  that 
American  bombing  in  Vietnam  was  racist. 
Would  this  have  been  "tolerated  for  long  had 
the  people  been  European?  '  she  asks  rhe- 
torically. 

She  Is  of  covirse  furious  because  her  aggres- 
sion In  Pakistan  was  not  saluted  by  the 
United  States.  Her  Innuendo  that  the  U.S. 
was  killing  North  Vietnamese  Communists 
for  being  Asians  Ignores  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese being  defended  by  the  United  States 
are  also  Asian. 

The  comments  of  Palme  and  Mrs.  Gandhi, 
however,  are  Interesting  primarily  because 
they  Illustrate  so  well  the  utter  ImposslbUlty 
of  getting  along  with  this  kind  of  truth  and 
logic.  It  can't  be  done;  and  this  at  long  last 
is  the  conclusion  of  President  Nixon. 


April  2y  1973 


SALT   TALKS:    AN   ADVANTAGE   TO 
THE  SOVIETS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  2,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviets 
have  reacted  to  the  nuclear  advantage 
given  them  in  the  SALT  talks  just  as  any 
reasonable  observer  would  have  expected 
them  to. 

Our  numerical  inferiority  to  the  So- 
viets was  supposedly  justified,  according 
to  our  decisionmakers,  because  our  nu- 
clear missiles,  although  fewer  in  number, 
had  multiple  warheads,  called  MIRVs 
Now  that  SALT  I  has  numerically  guar- 
anteed 5  years  of  Soviet  nuclear  superi- 
ority, the  Soviets  are  altering  their  single 
warhead  missiles  by  changing  them  to 
MIRV,  or  multiple  warheads  identified 
as  the  SS-17. 

The  Russians  now  have  been  given 
missile  superiority  by  our  leaders.  Who 
can  be  so  naive,  as  to  believe  that  after 
5  years  of  such  an  advantage  the  Soviets 
will  ever  be  interested  in  parity.  After 
all.  they  have  the  decided  upper  hand. 

And  as  if  this  is  not  bad  enough,  we 
have  now  announced  a  $202.4  million 
Export-Import  Bank  loan  to  the  Soviets, 
supposedly  for  American  Industrial 
equipment. 

I  insert  related  news  clippings  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Baton  Rouge   (La.)   Sunday  Ad- 
vocate, Apr.  1.  1973] 
Do  They  Really  Want  Defeat? 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Washington.— Nowadays,  In  the  dark 
hours  before  dawn,  you  sometimes  wonder 
whether  a  lot  of  virtuous  Americans  do  not 
actually  want  to  see  their  country  defeated. 
Consider,  to  begin  with,  the  powerful  drive 
now  taking  shape  among  the  liberal  Demo- 
crats in  Congress  to  dismantle  the  national 
defense. 


Then  consider  a  few  other  things  of  some 
significance,  like  the  dreadful  surprise  that 
followed  hard  on  the  heels  of  the  first  round 
of  SALT  talks.  The  surprise  took  the  form  of 
a  Soviet  test,  demurely  delayed  until  the  first 
SALT  round  was  over,  of  a  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missile  with  a  range  of 
about  4,500  miles. 

The  surprise  was  dreadful  for  several  rea- 
sons. To  begin  with,  the  range  of  this  new 
submarine-launched  missile  exceeds  by 
around  1.000  miles  the  maximum  that  had 
been  considered  possible  by  the  American 
scientific  analysts.  The  first  SALT  agreement 
was  squarely  based  on  the  U.S.  analysts'  pre- 
dictions, which  have  now  turned  out  to  be 
poppycock. 

Then,  too,  the  Soviet  test  provided  that  in 
the  first  round  of  SALT  talks  the  Soviet 
negotiators  had  been  grossly  misleading,  if 
not  directly  untruthful. 

"parity"  recognized 
They  had  pleaded  that  their  submarine 
launched  ballistic  missiles  had  a  much 
shorter  range  than  the  comparable  American 
weapons.  They  had  stressed  the  complex  op- 
erational factors  that  make  an  increase  of 
range  almost  exactly  equivalent  to  an  Increase 
of  number,  in  the  case  of  strategic  missiles 
launched  from  submarines. 

Hence  the  Soviets  had  claimed  they  had  a 
right  to  a  lot  more  submarine-launched  mis- 
siles than  the  United  States.  This  claim, 
made  In  the  sacred  name  of  "parity."  was,  In 
fact,  recognized.  Under  SALT  I.  the  Soviets 
are  allowed  to  build  up  to  a  total  of  950  sub- 
marine-launched nuclear  missiles,  whereas 
the  United  States  Is  held  to  a  level  of  about 
600  such  missiles. 

Now,  however,  the  Soviets  have  a  subma- 
rine-launched missile  of  much  longer  range 
than  ahy  in  the  U.S.  arsenal,  either  in  exist- 
ence or  ih  prospect.  Its  present  accuracy  has 
been  questioned,  but  accuracy  can  always  be 
Improved.  With  missiles  of  such  range,  more- 
over Soviet  nuclear  submarines  can  lurk  In 
the  Bering  Sea  or  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  U.S.  sea  surveillance. 
And  thence  they  can  loft  their  missiles  to  al- 
most all  the  most  vital  American  targets ! 

In  sum,  this  single  Soviet  missile  test  be- 
tokens a  coming  change  In  the  strategic  bal- 
ance that  ought  to  give  the  creeps  to  any  lib- 
eral Democrat  who  gives  a  pin  about  hJs 
country's  future. 

Instead,  one  of  the  prime  alms  of  the  lib- 
eral Democratic  attack,  now  being  organized 
In  the  Senate,  Is  the  destruction  of  the  U.S. 
Trident  program.  This  Is  the  program,  of 
course,  intended  to  give  this  country  greater 
and  less  vulnerable  seaborne  nuclear  strik- 
ing power. 

One  of  the  main  objections  to  Trident, 
naturally,  is  that  the  new  missiles  will  be 
MIRVed — In  other  words,  wUl  have  multiple 
warheads  capable  of  being  Independently 
targeted.  The  doctrine  of  the  virtuous  Is  that 
If  the  United  States  goes  on  MIRVlng  Its 
missiles,  the  Soviets  will  then  be  driven  to 
MIRV  their  missiles.  This,  once  again,  is  pur- 
est goose-talk. 

A  WRONG  TURN 

Soviet  nuclear  missiles  are  not  MIRVed  to- 
day, simply  because  Soviet  missile  develop- 
ment took  a  wrong  turn  a  good  many  years 
ago.  To  MIRV  a  missile  successfully,  you  have 
to  put  a  complex  miniaturized  computer  on 
board  the  mlssUe.  For  detailed  guidance,  the 
Soviets  instead  relied  for  a  long  time  on  com- 
puter systems  at  the  launch  point  rather 
than  using  on -board  computers. 

Throughout  much  of  the  first  round  of 
SALT  talks,  however,  it  was  already  perfectly 
clear  that  the  Soviets  were  working,  all  out 
to  correct  this  past  error — and  thus  to  MIRV. 
Another  recent  Soviet  missile  test  had  shown 
furthermore,  that  the  Soviets  have  already 
achieved  considerable  success  in  this  Inten- 
sive effort. 
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The  new  missile  tested  is  called  the  SS-17. 
It  has  an  on-board  computer  and  a  range  of 
6,000  miles.  It  can  even  be  regarded  as  a 
new  "counterforce  weapon."  But  the  main 
point  Is  that  the  new  missile  Is  a  long  step  in 
the  direction  of  much  more  widespread  Soviet 
MIRVlng,  which  the  goose-talkers  say  we 
must  not  "stimulate."  In  such  matters,  the 
Soviets  need  no  stimulation. 

The  goose-talkers  still  quack  about 
"parity."  In  reality,  another  question  al- 
ready faces  us.  How  will  the  Soviets  behave  If 
and  when  they  are  allowed  to  acquire  a  heavy 
predominance  of  nuclear  striking  power?  Any 
sensible  man  ought  to  be  able  to  figure  odt 
the  answer  to  that  question.  And  the  ques- 
tion Indicates  where  the  Soviets  are  heading. 

[From  the  Evening  Star  and  Dally  News, 

Mar.  21,  1973] 

Soviet  Missile  Advance  Could  Expose 

U.S.  Silos 

(By  William  Beecher) 

Administration  military  analysts  report 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  conducted  its  first 
successful  test  of  a  computer  aboard  a  new 
Intercontinental  ballistic  missile. 

This  development,  the  analysts  said.  Is 
considered  highly  significant  In  that  It  should 
Improve  the  accuracy  of  the  SSll  missile  to 
the  point  where  It  could  be  used  to  attack 
American  Mlnuteman  missile  silos  and  not 
only  cities  and  airfields.  Such  missiles  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of  the  Soviet  ICBM  force. 

The  administration  analysts  said  the  place- 
ment of  a  computer  aboard  an  interconti- 
nental missile  also  could  markedly  advance 
the  time  when  the  Soviet  Union  might  de- 
velop accurate  Multiple  Independently  Tar- 
getable  Warheads  (MIRVs)  for  its  Intercon- 
tinental missiles. 

Administration  officials  said  this  techno- 
logical progress  could  have  some  impact  both 
on  the  current  negotiations  to  seek  a  treaty 
limiting  or  reducing  the  number  of  offensive 
nuclear  weapons  In  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  on  the  administration's 
Interest  in  Improving  the  capability  of  Its 
own  MIRV  warheads. 

The  Russians  have  reportedly  made  four 
tests  of  the  SS17,  an  improved  version  of  the 
SSll — the  first  last  September,  the  most  re- 
cent earlier  this  month. 

Analysis  of  telemetry  readings  convinced 
the  United  States  that  a  computer  was 
aboard  on  each  of  the  four,  ordering  correc- 
tions In  the  missile's  flight  because  of  high 
winds  and  other  unanticipated  factors  af- 
fecting the  missile's  trajectory. 

Soviet  ICBMs  now  ready  for  operation  em- 
ploy a  ground-based  computer  that  attempts 
to  forecast  before  launching  such  variables  as 
shifting  wind,  engine  velocity  and  engine 
burnout  time. 

The  analysts  say  that  if  the  accuracy  of  the 
SS17  could,  with  an  on-board  computer,  be 
brought  to  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
its  target,  it  could  carry  a  sufficiently  large 
warhead  to  be  effective  against  steel-and-con- 
crete  Mlnuteman  silos. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  20,  1973] 

Soviets  To  Sign   $202.4  Million   U.S.  Loan 

Pact 

The  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank  says  Soviet 
officials  have  agreed  to  sign  a  formal  pact 
next  week  providing  for  $202.4  million  in  U.S. 
loans  to  Russia's  foreign  trade  bank  for  the 
purchase  of  American  Industrial  equipment. 

Exlmbank  officials  said  yesterday  there  will 
be  two  loan  signing  ceremonies — one  on 
March  21  and  another  on  March  23 — at  the 
Exlmbank's  headquarters  here. 

The  Exlmbank  had  approved  $101.2  million 
In  direct  loans  and  guarantees  for  another 
$101.2  million  In  matching  loans  from  three 
U.S.  banks.  But  the  formal  signing  cere- 
monies were  delayed  while  legal  experts  for 
both  the  lenders  and  the  borrower  reviewed 
the  final  wording  of  loan  docvmients. 
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FIGHTER  IN  THE  CAUSE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  2,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
deed fortunate  that  this  country  has  peo- 
ple like  Alma  John. 

In  these  times  of  skyrocketing  food 
prices,  widespread  consumer  fraud,  and 
general  insensitlvity  to  the  needs  of  the 
poor,  Alma  John  is  living  and  working 
to  make  her  city,  New  York,  just  a  little 
more  livable  for  her  8  million  neighbors. 

It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  sub- 
mit an  article  from  the  New  York  Daily 
News  concerning  Alma  entitled  "Her 
Gentle  Voice  Will  Be  Heard": 

Her  Gentle  Voice  Will  Be  Heard 
(By  Joyce  White) 

"Whenever  welfare  day  arrives,  prices  go 
up,"  said  Alma  John.  In  her  cozy  apartment 
at  W.  137th  St.  and  Madison  Ave.,  she  sat 
discussing  what  goes  on  in  Harlem. 

A  gentle,  soft-spoken  woman.  Alma  seldom 
raises  her  voice,  even  when  talking  about  the 
social  injustices  that  exist  in  her  community. 

"Living  in  Harlem,  I  can  easily  see  the  dis- 
crepancies in  quality  of  goods  and  services 
rendered  to  this  community,"  she  said.  "Wilt- 
ed vegetables  and  bad  meats  fill  the  markets. 
Merchants  In  Harlem  use  all  sorts  of  Illegal 
devices  to  cheat  customers." 

However,  Alma  does  more  than  just  talk 
about  the  issues.  She  has  been  fighting  for 
almost  a  half  century.  During  the  depression, 
she  led  a  group  of  Harlem  Hospital  nurses 
in  a  struggle  to  Improve  working  conditions. 
Now,  she's  tackling  the  merchants. 

"I  started  a  program  on  WWRL  radio  called 
"Shopper's  Guide,"  she  said.  "Several  times 
daily  I  quote  the  best  buys  of  the  week, 
give  nutrition  hints  and  cooking  techniques. 
And  I  also  warn  my  listeners  to  watch  out  for 
the  piece  of  metal  that  merchants  often 
place  on  the  scale,  along  with  the  chicken." 
she  said,  with  twinkling  eyes. 

In  spite  of  her  consumer  efforts,  whenever 
Alma  Is  called  the  black  Bess  Myerson  of 
Harlem,  a  slight  frown  appears  on  her  us- 
ually serene  face. 

"I  work  at  the  grassroot  level,  plus  I  don't 
have  any  mayoralty  aspiration,"  she  quickly 
retorted.  "Anyway,  our  work  Is  completely 
different.  I'm  concerned  about  all  aspects  of 
black  family  life.  On  my  radio  program,  I 
advise  my  listeners  on  how  to  eat  to  live." 
she  added. 

Alma's  concern  doesn't  stop  with  her  con- 
sumer program.  On  Saturday  morning  when 
most  people  are  sleeping  late,  she  is  directing 
a  talent  workshop.  About  60  persons  gather 
at  Sachs  Furniture  at  E.  121st  St.  and  Third 
Ave.  to  express  their  creative  talents. 

"The  people  at  the  workshop  relate  to  each 
other  as  a  family  unit,"  she  said.  "Our  motto 
Is:  Teach  what  you  know;  If  you  don't  know, 
learn. 

"At  the  workshop,  you  will  often  see  a 
senior  citizen  reading  a  new  poem  that  he 
has  written,  or  a  5-year-old  teaching  a  new 
dance  step  to  the  entire  crowd,"  she  said. 

"Several  times  a  year  we  visit  prisons, 
youth  houses,  detention  centers  or  so-called 
'correctional  houses.'  We  don't  go  there 
merely  to  entertain  the  Inmates,  but  to  let 
them  know  we  consider  them  a  part  of  our 
black  family." 

"The  prison  population  was  27  Tr  black  In 
1937,  today  It's  85%,"  she  added  softly. 

Seemingly,  there  Is  no  end  to  Alma's  ac- 
tivities. She  also  produces  as  well  as  moder- 
ates a  TV  program  called  "Black  Pride," 
which  appears  on  WPIX  Sunday  nights.  Mon- 
days, she  hosts  a  talk  show  on  WWRL  radio. 
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She  seemed  slightly  embarrassed  when 
asked  to  explain  how  she  manages  it  all.  But 
she  said  she  has  her  epitaph  ready:  "She 
didn't  rust  out,  she  just  wore  out." 


ESTABLISH  A  LOAN  PROGRAM 
FOR  VIETNAM  VETERANS 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  April  2,  1973 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, I  met  with  a  group  of  college 
veterans  representing  most  of  the  col- 
leges and  universities  in  my  district.  They 
emphasized  the  diflBculties  faced  by 
many  Vietnam  veterans  in  securing  suffi- 
cient funds  to  meet  the  continuously 
rising  cost  of  higher  education.  Congress 
last  year  took  a  major  stride  forward  by 
substantially  increasing  the  subsistence 
allowance  for  Vietnam-era  veterans  and 
I  was  pleased  to  work  for  the  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

Nonetheless,  with  the  ever-increasing 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  coupled  with 
skyrocketing  costs  of  education  even  at 
State  universities,  many  veterans  are 
unable  to  take  advantage  of  their  edu- 
cation benefits.  They  simply  cannot  pay 
living  expenses  and  tuition  costs  even 
though  many  work  at  parttime  jobs  to 
supplement  their  incomes.  The  situation 
is  exacerbated  by  the  slowness  in  proc- 
essing their  claims,  either  by  the  schools 
themselves  or  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. Eligible  veterans  may  wait  several 
months  before  getting  any  money  from 
the  VA.  In  the  meantime,  they  may  be 
forced  to  drop  out  of  school  and  go  to 
work  fulltime  in  order  to  eat. 

I  am,  today,  introducing  legislation  to 
establish  a  loan  program  for  Vietnam 
veterans  who  have  enrolled  in  a  higher 
education  program.  With  these  addi- 
tional funds,  the  veteran  would  be  able 
to  assure  that  he  had  sufiBcient  income  to 
remain  in  school.  Many  veterans  are  un- 
able to  consider  attending  a  private  uni- 
versity, because  of  the  higher  costs,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  this  particular  school 
might  more  closely  meet  their  individual 
educational  needs.  The  loan  program  I 
am  proposing  would  thus  increase  the 
veteran's  educational  alternatives  by 
making  it  possible  for  him  to  borrow 
sufficient  money  to  attend  the  university 
of  his  choice,  public  or  private. 

It  would  also  provide  VA  insured  loans 
to  veterans  attending  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  pursuing  degree 
objectives  with  interest  subsidy  provi- 
sions similar  to  the  insured  loans  under 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  as 
amended.  In  addition,  the  bill  provides 
direct  VA  loans  where  insured  loans  are 
not  available  under  interest  rates  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator  in  the  vet- 
eran's area  of  residence  or  not  available 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  neces- 
sary for  approval  of  an  insured  loan  by 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Loans  up  to  $1,500  per  year  would  be 
available,  although  the  maximum  in- 
sured loans  made  to  any  veteran  could 
not  exceed  $6,000. 
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I  feel  very  strongly  that  a 
educational  loan  program  shoul(  1 
priority    consideration.    Althoi  gh 
Congress  and  the  administratipn 
devoted  considerable  attention 
viding  additional  funds  for  higke 
cation  loan  programs,   suflacieqt 
have  unfortunately  not  become 
to  meet  the  current  demand, 
are  endeavoring  to  expand 
available  in  higher  education 
all  students,  I  think  that  we 
particular  attention  to  the  neecjs 
Vietnam    veteran.    After 
their  schooling  and  careers  to 
the  Armed  Forces,  these  young 
turned  home  to  find  that  their 
poraries,  who  were  not  called, 
siderable  headstart  in  terms  of 
and  job  experience.  Regardless 
own   feelings   on   the  war  whi(;h 
fought,  and  imdoubtedly  their  v 
as  diverse  as  the  Nation  as  a  w 
men  gave  their  time  and  put 
on  the  line  because  their  countijy 
them  to  do  so. 

Returning  home  from  the  m|ost 
popular  war  in  our  history 
not    greeted    with    the    much- 
praise  and  celebration  which 
awaits   our  prisoners   of  war 
thanks  for  a  job  well-done  which 
ing  GI's  received  in  1945.  Whll# 
a  Nation  try  to  bind  up  our  w 
is  paramount  that  we  provide  eviry 
sible  assistance  to  those  who  wei^ 
line  of  fire. 

The  loan  program  I  am 
not  a  welfare  grant,  but  a  loan 
that  these  veterans  are  able  to 
their  education  and  become 
citizens.  The  loans  will  be  repa 
in  terms  of  the  actual  cash  valu  ; 
loan  itself  and  the  investment 
Nation's  future  productivity  and  ^ 
In  addition,  it  will  provide  great* 
bility  to  veterans  in  plarming 
cific   educational   programs   anc 
relieve  some  of  the  student 
crush   experienced  by  many 
nanced  institutions  due  to  the 
tive  rates  at  private  universities. 
like  to  reiterate  my  request  for 
congressional  consideration  of 
isiation. 
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MR.  THIEU'S  VISIT 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMA^I 


OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Monday,  April  2,  1973 


'  REPRESENTA'  'IVES 


Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
arrival  of  President  Thieu  to  ___. 
President  Nixon  this  week.  I  hope 
all  be  on  guard  so  that  this  visit 
be  a  springboard  for  further 
volvement  in  Southeast  Asia. 

For  too  many  years,  the  United 
has  poured  too  many  men  and  to<  • 

of  its  resources  into  the 

this  despotic  regime  in  South 
Now  that  our  POW's  are  home, 
little  rationale  for  the  presence 
American  military  personnel  in  . 
Vietnam  or  elsewhere  in  Southeast 

I  believe  that  the  President 
that  the  American  people  do  not 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

see  any  reinvolvement  in  Southeast  Asia. 
We  must,  however,  be  cautious  lest  Mr. 
Thieu  attempt  to  cajole  anything  else 
out  of  the  American  people  during  his 
visit  here. 


April  2y  1973 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  2,  1973 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  years  between  1795  and  1915,  the 
people  of  Lithuania  were  subject  to  the 
harsh  rule  of  the  Russian  empire.  During 
World  War  I.  the  Lithuanians  fell  to 
German  domination.  In  1918,  however, 
this  proud  people  declared  itself  a  free 
and  imited  nation.  Tragically,  this  long 
awaited  freedom  was  to  last  for  but  20 
years. 

World  War  II  brought  occupation  by 
the  Red  Russian  Army  and  declaration 
that  Lithuania  was  a  constituent  repub- 
lic of  the  United  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lic. Soon  afterward  Nazi  Germany  at- 
tacked the  Soviet  Union  and  once  again 
Lithuania  fell  to  the  control  of  the  Ger- 
mans. It  was  not  until  1944  that  the 
Russians  regained  Lithuania. 

The  Uiiited  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  Soviet  conquest  of  Lithuania 
or  that  of  Estonia  and  Latvia,  the  other 
suppressed  Baltic  States,  but  has  main- 
tained its  steadfast  adherence  to  the 
legal  governments  of  these  nations. 

As  an  independent  state,  Lithuania 
gained  admission  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions on  September  22.  1921.  The  first 
President  of  the  Lithuania  Republic.  An- 
tanas  Smetone.  was  elected  under  a  pro- 
visional constitution.  The  permanent 
constitution,  adopted  on  August  1.  1922, 
established  as  basic  rights  the  freedom 
of  speech,  assembly,  religion,  and  com- 
munication. 

In  1938,  a  new  constitution  was  es- 
tablished which  provided  stronger  pow- 
ers for  the  President,  but  in  general  re- 
aflBrmed  the  major  provisions  of  the  ori- 
ginal docimient.  During  the  period  of 
independence,  great  emphasis  was  placed— 
on  improving  agriculture,  the  coimtry's 
primary  industry.  A  land  reform  pro- 
gram was  instituted,  resulting  in  Lithu- 
ania becoming  a  nation  of  small  farm- 
ers. Additionally,  industrialization  pro- 
gressed. While  in  1913,  Lithuania  had 
only  151  industrial  establishments  with 
6,603  employees,  by  1939  the  industrial 
establishment  had  grown  to  16,131  en- 
terprises employing  33.000  workers.  Lith- 
uania made  similar  strides  in  social  leg- 
islation. A  labor  control  law,  the  8-hour 
day,  and  several  educational  reform 
measures  were  adopted  before  the  Sec- 
ond World  War. 

Lithuania  was  one  of  the  first  coimtries 
to  experience  the  aggression  of  both 
Hitler  and  the  Soviet  Union.  With  war 
imminent.  Lithuania  attempted  to  main- 
tain a  policy  of  absolute  neutrality,  but 
was  engiilfed  nevertheless.  The  first  loss 
occured  when  Klaipeda  was  yielded  to 
Germany  on  March  22.  1939.  On  June  15. 
1940,  the  Soviets  reoccupied  the  country. 
Soon  afterward,  in  July  of  1940,  a  rigged 


election  produced  a  Congress  which  re- 
quested the  incorporation  of  Lithuania 
into  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  Is  estimated  that  during  the  first 
Soviet  occupation,  the  country  suffered 
the  loss  of  about  45.000 — many  Lithua- 
nians fled,  others  were  arrested  or  de- 
ported. Repeating  the  history  of  the 
First  World  War,  German  occupation  re- 
placed Soviet.  During  this  time  however, 
the  Germans  instituted  a  colonization 
policy  and  several  thousand  German 
families  settled  in  Lithuania.  Almost  all 
Lithuanian  Jews  were  executed  by  the 
Nazis.  As  the  war  drew  to  an  end,  Lithua- 
nia returned  not  to  independence,  but  to 
Soviet  domination. 

Under  Communist  domination,  com- 
munication between  Lithuanians  and  the 
free  peoples  of  the  world,  has  been  mini- 
mal. The  country  is  closed  to  Western 
observers.  This  is  regarded  as  a  precau- 
tionary measure  of  the  military,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Baltic  coast  is  conven- 
iently located  for  the  establishment  of 
military  bases.  The  Commimists  appear 
to  have  concentrated  their  efforts  on  in- 
dustrialization and  on  collectivizing  agri- 
culture. The  few  people  who  have  been 
able  to  escape  since  1945  report  a  lack  of 
freedom  and  the  imposition  of  Com- 
munist methods  on  this  traditionally 
freedom  loving  society. 

The  United  States  recognized  the  in- 
dependent Lithuanian  Government  on 
July  27.  1922.  and  it  continues  to  main- 
tain diplomatic  relations  with  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  former  independent 
government,  which  has  a  legation  in 
Washington. 

While  joining  with  our  Lithuanian 
brothers  in  mourning  the  loss  of  their 
country's  too  briefly  experienced  free- 
dom, let  us  reafllrm  our  resolution  to  see 
that  freedom  once  again  established. 


MRS.   CORINNE  C.  BOGGS 


HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  27,  1973 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  welcome 
to  the  House,  the  newest  Member  from 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  the  gentlewom- 
an, Mrs.  CORINNE  C.  BOGGS. 

You  know  it  was  often  said  down  in 
Louisiana  that  the  second  district  was 
in  fact  represented  by  two  Members  of 
Congress:  Hale  Boggs  and  Lindy  Boggs. 
Although  it  is  sad  that  we  can  no  longer 
say  that  we  have  two  Members  of  Con- 
gress representing  the  second  district,  we 
can  be  proud  to  say  that  we  have  one  ex- 
ceptionally qualifled  Congresswoman;  a 
fine  lady  for  whom  I  personally  have  the 
highest  respect  and  admiration.  To  know 
her  is  to  love  her. 

I  think  that  most  of  the  membership 
of  this  body  who  knew  Hale  also  knew 
how  important  a  role  Lindy  played  in  his 
life  and  i>olitical  career.  The  quality  of 
representation  for  the  second  district  will 
not  in  any  way  be  diminished,  I  can  as- 
sure you. 


April  2,  1973 


As  the  first  woman  elected  to  the  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
Lindy,  I  would  like  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  to  you.  The 
second  district  has  maintained  its  tradi- 
tion of  fine  representation. 


STOP  "PASSING  THE  BUCK" 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or  ICASSACHTTSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  April  2,  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  months,  the  American  housewife 
has  been  cited  as  the  cause  and  the  solu- 
tion to  many  problems  in  our  oociety. 
Such  an  accusation  is  misleading,  unjust, 
and  false. 

The  housewife  is  not  the  "most  power- 
ful weapon  against  high  prices"  as  the 
President  said  she  is  on  Thursday, 
March  22,  1973.  The  President  has  at  his 
disposal,  the  most  powerful  weapons 
against  high  prices.  Certainly,  a  con- 
sumer does  not  have  the  authority  to  im- 
pose a  ceiling  on  meat  prices.  When  the 
President  said,  "the  buck  stops  here,"  he 
was  very  accurate.  The  buck  or  blame 
cannot  be  passed  on  to  the  American 
housewife  for  the  high  cost  of  living. 

It  is  clear  that  the  administration's 
economic  stabilization  program  has  not 
achieved  its  major  objectives.  We  need 
to  control  all  meat  prices,  not  just  put 
a  ceiling  on  some.  In  addition,  we  need 
general  price  controls  such  as  those  un- 
der the  phase  n  program.  Finally,  the 
President  should  accept  the  blame  for 
the  economy's  failures,  and  stop  passing 
it  onto  the  American  consumer. 

An  article  by  Ms.  Ellen  Goodman, 
which  appeared  in  the  Boston  Globe, 
March  26,  1973,  stresses  these  points  in  a 
decisive  fashion: 

Must   Mother   Take   the   Rap? 

In  the  beginning  It  wasn't  so  bad.  The 
housewives  of  America  were  Just  being 
blamed  for  water  pollution.  Somehow  the 
collective  guilt  of  a  nation  settled  onto  the 
woman  with  the  washing  machine  and  de- 
tergent and  she  was  exhorted  to  change  wash- 
ing agents  for  the  future  of  generations  to 
come. 

It  was  not,  of  course,  the  housewife  who'd 
killed  Lake  Erie  but  the  finger  was  pointed 
at  her  and  she  crept  off  to  buy  low  phos- 
phates, thereby  being  caught  between  the 
ads  telling  her  she  must  have  clean  white 
laundry  or  be  considered  a  wash-out  (you 
should  excuse  the  expression)  and  the  ar- 
ticles telling  her  she  was  responsible  for  the 
waters  and  their  Inhabitants. 

Then  the  housewife  was  told  that  those 
■wonderful  electrical  appliances  pushed  down 
her  purse  for  a  decade  or  more  were  using 
up  too  much  electricity.  Meanwhile,  of 
course,  the  lights  blazed  all  night  in  the 
Pru  but,  she  was  told  to  cut  back,  brown- 
out on  electricity  or  be  held  responsible  for 
the  Energy  Crisis. 

In  the  meantime,  the  electric  company 
was  running  a  special  on  can-openers  and 
alr-conditloners  were  running  24  hours  a  day 
In  buildings  constructed  without  windows. 

With  extreme  ease  however,  the  house- 
wife was  convinced  that  she  had  the  Re- 
sponsibility. 

Then  the  health  people  got  Into  the  act. 
Women  were  told  la  somber  tones  to  read 
the  labels  on  the  fast  food  petckages  and 
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ask  themselves  the  searing  question  of 
whether  they  really  wanted  to  feed  their 
families  dehydrogenated  whatever.  Back  to 
nature,  the  health  folk  told  her:  bake  your 
own  bread,  can  your  own  beans,  and  no  mat- 
ter that  you  have  only  35  minutes  from  the 
moment  you  get  home  to  the  moment  the 
family  sits  down  for  supper.  Is  your  time 
worth  more  than  your  family's  health?  Guilt 
wrapped  Itself  around  the  housewife  if  she 
picked  up  frozen  fried  chicken. 

Did  anyone  ever  tell  the  prepared  food 
people  how  to  run  their  business?  No,  just 
the  consumer. 

Then,  It  was  snacks  and  cereals.  The 
mother  was  lectured  to  by  doctor,  dentist  and 
nutritionist.  Cavities,  curvature  of  the  spine 
and  possibly  scurvy  would  occur  if  her  chil- 
dren at©  Captain  Grapeberry  Cereal  with 
Marshmallows  and  Salty  Air  Chips.  Mean- 
while the  kids  were  being  sold  the  stuff  on 
television. 

The  mothers  of  young  children  were  given 
the  option  of  hassling  with  the  kids  over 
breakfast  or  letting  their  teeth  rot.  The 
mothers  of  older  kids  who  get  the  Salty  Air 
Chips  at  the  comer  store  on  the  way  home 
were  given  Guilt. 

The  manufacturer  was  never  ordered  to 
stop  making  the  garbage,  the  housewife  was 
ordered  to  stop  buying  it. 

At  this  point  the  housewife  was  responsi- 
ble for  (1)  water  pollution,  (2)  the  Energy 
Crisis,  and  (3)  the  health  of  her  family. 

Enter  Richard  Nixon. 

Last  Thursday  the  President  of  the  United 
States  said :  "I  would  suggest  that  the  great- 
est and  most  powerful  weapon  against  high 
prices  in  this  country  is  the  American  house- 
wife." 

The  President  (and  that  man's  the  Presi- 
dent) suggested  that  American  housewives 
"beat"  high  food  prices  by  "buying  more 
carefully". 

Lordle.  so  that's  the  trick.  And  all  the  time 
we  thought  It  had  something  to  do  with 
farmers  and  wholesalers  and  retailers  and 
labor  costs  and  stuff. 

But  no.  now  the  housewife  has  to  assume 
the  guUt  of  inflation  and  take  it  upon  her- 
self to  turn  the  tide  by  buying  more  care- 
fully. 

I  don't  know  about  you,  but  I  don't  know 
any  man  or  woman  who  shops  casually  in 
the  supermarket  these  days,  Just  romping 
along  piling  up  the  Porterhouse. 

With  cube  steak  on  sale,  pray,  for  $1.65. 
anyone  with  a  freezer  is  living  off  of  the  vin- 
tage beef.  An  investment  In  a  meat  cellar 
doesn't  seem  to  absurd. 

But  to  blame  the  consumer,  to  blame  the 
victim,  Is  like  convicting  the  driver  when  the 
steering  wheel  of  his  new  car  comes  off  in 
his  hand. 

Housewives  have  become  too  easy  a  tar- 
get, all  too  ready  to  pick  up  the  guilt  and 
not  organized  enough  to  throw  It  in  the  light 
arena.  We  have  to  feed  our  families  some- 
thing more  than  "Let's  Pretend  Loaf"  and 
when  the  choice  is  between  $1.69  top  round 
and  $1.65  Swiss  steak,  the  problem  of  price 
control  belongs  somewhere  else.  Like  the 
White  House,  for  Instance. 


WELCOME  HOME  LARRY  STARK 
DAY 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF   n.LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  2,  1973 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  March 
25, 1973  was  declared  as  "Welcome  Home 
Larry  Stark  Day"  in  Mount  Greenwood, 
m.    The    ex-prisoner-of-war    returned 
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home  after  5  years  in  a  POW  camp  in 
Hanoi. 

The  following  is  the  telegram  which  I 
sent  to  Mr.  Stark: 
Mr.  Larry  Stark, 

C/O  Mr.  Harry  Drake,  Superintendent. 
Mount  Greenwood,  ni. 

March  22,  1973. 

Dear  Mr.  Stark:  The  happiness  and  excite- 
ment you  are  feeling  today  is  being  felt  by 
our  entire  Nation  In  what  has  become  one 
of  hlstor>''s  greatest  causes  for  celebration — 
the  return  of  you  and  your  fellow  POWs 
from  Southeast  Asia. 

My  only  regret  is  that  I  could  not  be  in 
Illinois  to  Join  in  honoring  you  for  your 
great  courage  and  for  the  sacrifices  you  have 
made  for  your  country. 

I   wish    you   every   possible   happiness   for 
the  life  you  have  yet  to  live.  Welcome  home. 
Congressman  Robert  P.  Hanrahan. 

Third  District,  IllinoU. 

It  is  indeed  a  great  time  for  America 
to  be  able  to  witness  the  return  of  these 
fine  men  who  have  given  so  much  for 
their  fellow  man.  Their  bravery  and  en- 
durance are  an  inspiration  to  us  all.  I 
join  with  all  of  America  in  honoring  the 
returning  POW's. 


FOOD    PRICES 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  2,  1973 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  my  April  2, 1973.  Wash- 
ington Report  entitled  "Food  Prices:" 
IFrom  Washington  Report  of  Congressman 
Lee  Hamilton.  April  2.  1973) 
Food  Prices 

With  food  prices  rising  faster  than  at  any 
time  m  the  past  20  years,  President  Nixon 
announced  a  celling  on  the  wholesale  and 
retail  price  of  beef,  lamb,  and  pork  "for  as 
long  as  necessary  to  do  the  Job."  The  price  of 
food  m  the  typical  market  basket  Jumped 
2.5  percent  from  January  to  February  and 
the  President  was  forced  to  accept  celling 
prices,  which  he  had  prevlomly  been  reject- 
mg  because  they  would  contribute  to  short- 
age and  be  counterproductive. 

An  important  factor  in  the  President's  de- 
cision was  his  belief  that  without  a  halt  to 
rising  food  prices  there  would  be  an  explosion 
in  wage  Increases  in  the  upcoming  labor  con- 
tract negotiations.  Already  the  prospects  are 
diminishing  for  achieving  his  goal  of  holding 
inflation  to  2.5  percent  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  ^  ^. 

The  big  question,  of  course,  is  whether 
thU  and  the  other  steps  (cited  below)  wlU 
actually  work.  The  hope  is  that  prices  will 
come  down  with  the  combination  of  a  celling 
on  meat  prices,  the  housewife's  rebeUlon  at 
food  prices,  and  the  farmer's  Increased  pro- 
duction. .  .       ^      . 

The  fundamental  reason  for  the  rising  food 
prices  is  tight  supply  combined  with  strong 
demand,  with  several  developments  converg- 
ing to  cause  the  price  upsurge: 

1.  Strong  consumer  demand  for  food  arose 
from  an  increase  In  spendable  Income  aris- 
ing from  higher  wages,  larger  social  security 
payments,  and  tax  refunds. 

2.  Exports  of  agricultural  products  in- 
creased sharply.  The  huge  sale  of  wheat  to 
the  Soviet  Union  last  faU  took  25  percent  of 
the  crop.  Poor  weather  abroad  In  several 
countries  caused  smaller  crops  at  home  and 
more  demand  for  VS.  food,  and  Increased 
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demand  for  Itvestock  products  from 
and    the   devaluation   of   the   dollai 
made  our  food  exports  cheaper,  all 
uted  to  an  all  time  record  U.S. 
40  percent  from  the  previous  year. 

3.   Domestic   food  supplies   were 
Red  meat  production  fell  off  a  shad< 
and    bad    weather   at   harvest 
grain  crops,  and  unseasonable   .. 
Hurricane  Agnes  hurt  the  fruits 
tables. 

Th«  Imposition  of  price  ceilings  or 
the  latest  of  several  moves  by  the 
tratlon  to  moderate  food  prices. 

approach  has  been  to  Increase  pr( 

agricultural  products  so  that  great*- 
will  reach  the  market  and  bring 
through  the  law  of  supply  and 
clfic  steps  Include: 

sale  of  government  grain  stocks; 
discontinuation  of  direct  export 
on  agricultural  products; 

suspension  of  meat  import 

expansion  of  herds  by  permitting 
on  Idle  lands; 

efforts  to  free  railroad  boxcars 
portatlon  of  grain; 

retention  of  price  controls  on 
essors,  wholesalers,  and  retailers; 
request  for  authority  to  suspend 
quotas  on  Import  of  food;  and 

most  Importantly,  adjustment  of 
grams    to    encourage   greater 
grains  and  soybeans. 

While  I  have  supported  the  move ; 
crease  agricultural  production,  pron 
tlon  would  have  eased  the  increase 

sumer  food  prices.  The  major 

the   President's  proposal   are   that 
price  controls  will  create  shortages  . 
tortions  (so,  hopefully,  the  period  of 
tlon  will  be  limited),  and  the  lne( 
the  Imposition  of  controls  on  meat  _ 
while  not  imposing  controls  on  othe- 

Putting  the  price  of  food  into 
sptctlve  may  not  help  the  famUy 
It  does  provide  a  little  comfort, 
enjoy  the  best  food  and  spend  a  j 
centage  of  their  pay  checks  for  It  ..-, 
people  (In  1947.  Americans  spent  25 
of  their  pay  check  for  food;  in  1971,  c_ 
percent).  While  it  takes  the  average 
lean  6  minutes  to  earn  a  loaf  of  b 
takes  a  Brazilian  46  minutes  and  a 
citizen     12    minutes.    It    takes    a 
worker  10  times  as  long  to  earn  a  ^ 
sirloin  steak  as  an  averaee  American 
over,  rising  food  prices  are  an  int 
problem,  with  other  industrialized  -_ 
reporting  larger  Increases  than  in  thr 
Elaborate  studies  have  been  made  ti  i 
mine  who  is  responsible  for  the  big  ^ 
bills,  but  the  results  are  Inconclusiv^ 
do  agree,  however,  that  the  American 
Is  not  responsible  because  his  share 
food  dollar  dropped  to  38  percent  in 
costs  have  risen  sharply,   and   his 
productivity  continues  (in  1950.  he 
for  himself  and  ISVj  others;  today, 
duces  enough  for  himself  and  48 
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ASSOCIATED  PRESS  SURVEY 
GUN  DEATHS  UP  40 


PERCE  STT 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWS 


OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  AprU  2,  1973 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Streaker, 
we  often  hear  of  the  so-called 

on  the  highways"  and  the ^ 

statistics  that  show  the  unusuafl: 
trafiBc  death  tolls  that  accompany 
long   holiday    weekend.    Unfortunately 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Americans  do  not  pay  as  much  attention 
to  a  similar  statistic  which  needs  no 
such  "holiuay  weekends"  to  reach  its  in- 
credible heights. 

The  Associated  Press  has  just  released 
its  most  recent  gun  survey  which  demon- 
strates that  death  by  the  gun  has  become 
an  even  more  common  occurrence  than 
it  was  3  years  ago.  Then,  better  than 
200  people  a  week  were  killed  by  hand- 
guns. In  the  week  of  March  4  to  11  of 
this  year,  345  people  were  killed  by  the 
discharge  of  guns.  The  fact  that  this 
statistic  includes  accidental  as  well  as 
intentional  firings  takes  little  away  from 
the  fact  that  this  is  an  alarming  40-per- 
cent increase  over  the  July  1969  survey. 
Since  the  Associated  Press  article  is 
only  too  clear  in  delivering  its  gruesome 
message.  I  would  like  to  insert  it  in  the 
Record  as  further  proof  of  the  need  for 
this  Congress  to  finally  take  a  clear  stand 
for  strict  limitations  on  the  use  of  guns, 
pistols,  and  rifles.  I  would  hope  that  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  would  seri- 
ously consider  the  various  proposals  that 
have  been  introduced  in  this  session  of 
the  Congress,  including  my  bill,  H.R. 
3167,  in  order  that  we  might  greatly  re- 
duce the  general  accessibility  of  these 
weapons  and  the  slaughter  on  the  streets 
which  results  from  their  use : 
About  345  in  United  States  Killed  by  Ouns 
IN  1  Week 
In  one  week  this  month,  345  men,  women 
and  children  in  the  United  States^were  shot 
to  death.  Some  were  the  victims^ of  armed 
robbers,  some  were  policemen  kUled  in  the 
line  of  duty,  some  were  shot  during  family 
quarrels. 

Other  gun  deaths  were  more  bizarre:  a 
bartender  machine-gunned  as  he  sat  In  his 
car  at  a  Boston  intersection,  a  teen-aged 
couple  executed  as  they  kneeled  by  a  sleeping 
bag  In  the  Arizona  desert. 

The  345  deaths,  counted  In  an  Associated 
Press  survey  the  week  of  March  4-11.  repre- 
sented a  40  per  cent  increase  over  those 
counted  in  the  last  similar  survey  four  years 
ago. 

In  each  of  three  previous  AP  surveys,  gim- 
shot  deaths  totaled  about  200:  there  were 
199  in  June  16-23.  1968;  192  in  July  7-14, 
1968.  and  206  In  June  15-22.  1969. 

The  dates  for  the  AP  surveys  were  chosen 
at  random.  The  first  two  were  taken  in  the 
wake  of  the  assassination  of  Sen.  Robert  P. 
Kennedy.  The  third  came  a  year  later  after 
passage  of  a  federal  gun  control  law. 

In  the  latest  survey,  236  deaths  were  clas- 
sified as  homicides.  89  as  suicides  and  20  as 
accidents.  The  total  number  of  gunshot 
deaths  rose  40  per  cent  since  the  1969  sur- 
vey— homicides  climbed  44.5  per  cent,  sui- 
cides 33.7  per  cent  and  accidental  deaths  20 
per  cent. 

The  weapons  included  the  small,  cheap 
handguns  called  "Saturday  Night  Specials" 
and  often  used  in  holdups,  a  father's  re- 
volver In  the  hands  of  a  curious  infant,  a 
shotgun  grabbed  during  a  family  quarrel. 

In  most  states,  there  are  no  attempts  to 
compile  comprehensive,  statewide  records  of 
gun  deaths  until  weeks  or  months  after  they 
occur.  And  in  many  cases,  the  type  of  weap- 
on is  not  always  listed  immediately. 

But  in  the  345  gun  deaths  counted  March 
4-11.  at  least  128 — or  37.1  per  cent — of  the 
weapons  used  were  pistols.  Handeuns  were 
responsible  for  at  least  41.4  per  cent  of  the 
homicides,  25.8  per  cent  of  the  suicides,  and 
20.5  per  cent  of  the  accidental  deaths. 

Ten  persona  were  killed  during  holdups, 
and  five  robbery  suspects  were  killed  by 
police. 
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The  1968  federal  g^an  control  law  banned 
interstate  mall  order  sales  of  rifles,  shotguns 
and  all  types  of  ammunition.  It  also  banned 
most  over-the-counter  sales  to  out-of-state 
residents. 

The  1968  law  also  banned  imports  of  cheap, 
small-caliber  pistols,  but  a  number  of  XJS. 
firms  sell  "Saturday  Night  Specials"  assem- 
bled locally  from  parts  shipped  in  from  over- 
seas. 

Attempts  to  get  tighter  controls  have  failed 
la  Congress. 

In  the  latest  AP  gun  death  survey,  Cali- 
fornia reported  the  most  deaths — 42 — during 
the  week.  Next  came  Texas  with  33,  Michi- 
gan 28.  New  York  25,  Illinois  22,  Ohio  19,  Vir- 
ginia 17,  Louisiana  15,  North  Carolina  14, 
Georgia  12.  Maryland  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  each  had  5. 

Of  California's  42  deaths,  20  were  homi- 
cides and  22  were  suicides.  Michigan  reported 
the  most  homicides — 22,  followed  by  New 
Tork  with  21,  CalUornia  20,  Texas  18,  Illi- 
nois 16.  Ohio.  13.  Georgia  13,  Virginia  12, 
Pennsylvania  10,  Florida  9,  LouUlana  9. 

Eight  states  reported  no  gun  deaths  dxir- 
Ing  the  period:  Colorado,  Kentucky,  Minne- 
sota, Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Wis- 
consin and  Wyoming. 


REPORTS  TO  CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  2,  1973 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
part  of  my  continuing  effort  to  keep  my 
constituents  informed  of  my  activities  in 
the  Congress,  I  wish  to  include  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  text  of  my  re- 
cent weekly  Washington  Reports: 
Washington  Report  Prom  Congressman 
Bob  Price 

March  23,  1973. 

This  week  In  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee,  Con- 
gressman Bob  Price  expressed  his  support  for 
preserving  the  Federal  Highway  Trust  fund 
Intact  which  has  provided  the  chief  source 
of  money  for  the  Federal  Interstate  Highway 
program  since  1956. 

Price,  who  has  worked  with  the  Adminis- 
tration in  most  areas  took  exception  to  a 
recent  White  House  endorsement  for  di- 
verting some  highway  trust  fund  monies  for 
urban  transit  programs.  Labeling  a  Senate 
vote  this  past  week  to  set  aside  portions  of 
highway  trust  fund  revenues  for  non-high- 
way use  a  "mistake."  Price  told  the  House 
Public  Works  Chairman : 
Hon.  John  A.  Blatnik. 

Chairman,     House     Committee     on     Public 
Works,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  legislation  to  retain  the 
Federal  Interstate  Highway  program  as  pres- 
ently constituted.  In  behalf  of  my  con- 
stituents of  the  Thirteenth  Congressional 
District  of  Texas  who  have  written  to  me  in 
great  numbers  on  this  matter.  I  must  oppose 
any  attempt  to  divert  highway  trust  fund 
monies  for  use  in  urban  mass  transit  proj- 
ects. 

At  a  time  when  more  and  more  Americans 
are  using  the  Comprehensive  system  of  super- 
highways which  are  the  direct  result  of  the 
far-sighted  Highway  Trust  Fund  established 
in  1956  for  both  commerce  and  recreation 
purposes,  we  cannot  afford  to  permit  a  diver- 
sion of  the  fund  monies  into  areas  for  which 
they  were  not  Intended.  There  is  today  a 
considerable  amount  of  discussion  in  sup- 
port of  spending  highway  trust  fund  monies 
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for  urban  non-highway  projects,  and  this  is 
being  proposed  as  a  cure  for  urban  conges- 
tion and  decline.  However,  in  my  opinion, 
quite  the  opposite  is  true.  The  answer  lies 
not  In  spending  additional  money  to  further 
attract  our  people  to  the  large  cities,  but 
rather  to  Invest  in  the  development  of  rural 
America.  If  people  are  to  return  to  the  farms 
and  small  towns,  one  of  the  most  essential  re- 
quirements must  be  the  existence  of  a  com- 
prehensive, modern  highway  system  by  which 
goods  and  persons  can  be  efficiently  trans- 
ported and  economic  development  encour- 
aged and  made  feasible. 

Your  consideration  of  these  views  as  you 
decide  the  future  direction  of  the  self-sus- 
taining Interstate  Highway  trust  funds  will 
be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Boa  Price. 
Afember  of  Congress. 


March  15,  1973. 

In  a  message  to  the  Congress  this  week. 
President  Nixon  announced  his  Intent  to 
submit  to  the  Congress  the  Criminal  Code 
Reform  Act  aimed  at  providing  a  compre- 
hensive revision  of  existing  Federal  Crime 
laws.  This  act  proposes  needed  changes  and 
closely  reflects  the  thinking  of  the  citizens 
of  the  13th  Congressional  District  who  recog- 
nize the  need  for  more  effective  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  prosecution. 

The  need  to  reinstate  the  death  penalty, 
the  need  to  halt  the  frequency  of  criminal 
acts  and  the  need  to  take  positive  action 
against  drug  offenders  are  three  of  the  most 
widely  voiced  views  appearing  in  the  letters 
received  by  Congressman  Price.  The  Presi- 
dent's Criminal  Code  Reform  Act  would  be 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  toward  restoring 
respect  for  the  law  and  bringing  an  end  to 
the  recent  era  of  permissiveness. 

The  Criminal  Code  Reform  Act  ackuowl- 
edges  the  death  penalty  to  be  a  valuable 
deterrent  to  crime  and  would  dissuade  in- 
dividuals from  taking  the  lives  of  others  in 
the  course  of  committing  another  crime.  As 
proposed,  the  death  penalty  would  be  im- 
posed for  war-related  treason,  sabotage,  espio- 
nage, and  when  the  death  of  an  innocent 
person  has  been  caused  due  to  serious  of- 
fenses such  as  kidnaping  and  aircraft 
piracy. 

The  act  also  provides  for  stricter  penalties 
for  narcotic  pushers.  Under  the  new  act 
heroin  or  morphine  pushers  would  receive 
higher  mandatory  sentences  with  second  of- 
fenders who  are  convicted  of  trafficking  In 
more  than  four  ounces  of  heroin  or  mor- 
phine receiving  a  mandatory  sentence  of 
life  Imprisonment  without  parole.  Those 
charged  with  trafficking  In  heroin  or  mor- 
phine would  also  be  denied  pre-trial  release. 
The  President  has  also  urged  that  marijuana 
not  be  legalized. 

It  is  time  that  the  loopholes  surround- 
ing criminal  acts  are  plugged — it  is  time  to 
Insure  that  our  laws  and  system  of  criminal 
Justice  work,  not  only  to  Insure  the  rights  of 
the  criminally  accused,  but  also  the  rights 
of  society  and  the  Innocent  victims  of  crime. 


March  9.  1973. 

Congressman  Bob  Price  returned  to  his 
room  In  the  general  care  section  of  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital  this  week.  The  Congressman, 
who  underwent  additional  testing  and 
treatment  last  week  in  the  coronary  unit, 
has  recently  been  showing  signs  of  im- 
provement and  is  conducting  a  limited 
amount  of  office  business. 

The  Congressman's  office  has  recently  been 
receiving  many  letters  and  petitions  from 
citizens  Nation-wide  voicing  their  support 
of  his  constitutional  amendment  which 
would  permit  voluntary  prayer  in  ovi  Na- 
tion's classrooms.  This  bill  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture announced  this  week  that  farm 
commodity  exports  will  reach  an  all  time 
high  of  $11  bUllon  during  Fiscal  Year  1973. 
This  figure  means  a  gain  of  $5  billion  dur- 
ing the  last  four  years.  These  figures  prove 
that  agriculture  is  demonstrating  that  it  is 
one  of  our  major  growth  industries  and 
that  it  has  the  strength  to  produce  adequate 
food  for  nutritious  American  diets  while 
shipping  to  major  countries  abroad  at  a 
record  pace. 

With  the  return  of  our  POW's  from  Viet- 
nam, the  controversy  surrounding  the  ques- 
tion of  amnesty  for  draft  evaders  and  desert- 
ers has  once  again  come  under  extensive 
debate.  Despite  the  ending  of  American  par- 
ticipation In  the  Vietnam  Conflict,  Con- 
gressman Price  has  reiterated  his  belief  that 
the  granting  of  wholesale  amnesty  would 
undermine  the  respect  for  all  law.  Histor- 
ically, amnesty  has  been  granted  only  under 
limited  circumstances,  and  public  opposi- 
tion toward  granting  amnesty  to  all  desert- 
ers and  draft  dodgers  is  showing  signs  of 
being  on  the  Increase. 

March  1,  1973. 

Congressman  Price  this  week  announced 
the  details  of  two  appointments  which  he 
has  received.  Through  a  letter  from  House 
Minority  Leader  Gerald  Ford,  he  was  in- 
formed of  his  reappointment  to  the  House 
Republican  Policy  Committee  where  he  will 
serve  as  one  of  seven  Members-at -Large  dur- 
ing the  93rd  Congress.  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Republican  Policy  Committee,  the 
Texas  Congressman  will  work  closely  with 
other  members  of  the  House  leadership  in 
conjunction  with  the  White  House  to  for- 
mulate and  expedite  the  enactment  of  pro- 
posals as  part  of  an  overall  legislative  pro- 
gram. In  a  separate  announcement,  Con- 
gressman Bob  Price  was  also  named  to  serve 
as  a  Member  of  Subcommittee  Number  One 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
whose  major  responsibility  is  legislation  af- 
fecting programs  of  research  and  develop- 
ment for  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Congressman  Price's  office  is  continuing  to 
respond  to  correspondence  and  inquiries 
arriving  in  the  office  daily  from  the  Con- 
gressman's constituents.  The  Congressman, 
who  is  presently  convalescing  at  Bethesda 
Naval  Medical  Center  outside  of  Washing- 
ton, is  receiving  information  about  the  vari- 
ous Issues  of  concern  to  his  constituents. 

In  recent  days,  a  large  volume  of  corre- 
spondence, much  without  return  addresses 
or  names,  has  been  received  in  Congress- 
man Price's  office  concerning  a  proposal  by 
a  Veterans  Administration  official  to  lower 
the  rating  schedule  for  service-connected 
disability  compensation.  An  inquiry  by  the 
Congressman's  office  has  revealed  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon  had  no  personal  knowledge  of 
this  proposal,  nor  had  he  authorized  It  to  be 
formally  presented  to  the  Congress. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  which 
will.  If  enacted,  limit  the  authority  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  by  freezing  the 
service-connected  disability  compensation 
rating  schedule  as  In  existence  in  January, 
1973.  This  legislation  will  also  make  any 
proposed  changes  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Congress. 


February  23,  1973. 

Congressman  Bob  Price  continues  to  make 
good  progress  toward  recovery  at  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital  where  he  has  been  a  patient 
for  the  past  two  and  one  half  weeks. 

Doctors  there  report  that  additional  com- 
prehensive testing  and  observation  of  Con- 
gressman Bob  Price  over  the  past  several  days 
have  revealed  no  evidence  of  a  heart  attack 
or  further  cardiac  damage  following  an 
incident  of  chest  pain  Monday. 

The  Congressman,  who  had  been  readmit- 
ted to  the  coronary  unit  for  further  evalua- 
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tlon,  has  since  been  moved  back  to  his  room 
In  the  general  care  ward  of  the  hospital 
where  he  continues  to  rest  comfortably. 

Late  Thursday.  February  22,  the  House 
passed  legislation,  similar  to  that  Introduced 
earlier  this  year  by  Congressman  Price,  to 
amend  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Emergency  Loan  Program  by  a  vote  of  269 
yeas  to  95  nays.  The  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  was  a  more  expensive  version  of  the 
Price  legislation.  If  this  legislation  is  enact- 
ed, the  "grandfather"  amendment  attached 
to  the  bill  Thursday  will  give  all  farmers 
and  ranchers  in  Secretarially  designated 
disaster  areas  an  18  day  period  In  which 
they  may  apply  for  1  '">  disaster  loans  under 
the  $5,000  forgiveness  clause.  Furthermore, 
this  legislation  provides  for  a  5%  Interest 
rate  for  those  loans  provided  for  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act.  This  legislation  is 
now  awaiting  further  action  by  the  Senate. 

February  16.  1973. 

During  this  week  while  the  Congress  Is  In 
recess  In  honor  of  Lincoln's  Birthday,  Con- 
gressman Bob  Price  continues  to  make  good 
progress  at  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  where 
he  has  been  undergoing  extensive  testing 
and  treatment  following  a  mild  coronary 
occlusion  last  week.  Doctors  have  deter- 
mined that  no  complications  have  been  ue- 
tected  and  the  Congressman  is  responding 
well  to  treatment.  Price  Is  expected  to  remain 
In  the  hospital  for  another  two  to  three 
weeks  before  being  released. 

This  week  In  one  of  his  most  strongly 
worded  letters  to  President  Nixon,  Congress- 
man Bob  Price  expressed  oppoeition  to  any 
plan  or  scheme  to  provide  economic  assist- 
ance to  North  Vietnam  as  part  of  the  peace 
settlement.  Price's  office  has  received  a  tre- 
mendous number  of  letters  from  concerned 
constituents  who  have  registered  their  op- 
position to  any  plan  for  aid  to  North 
Vietnam. 

The  text  of  Congressman  Price's  letter  to 
the  President  Is  as  follows: 
The  Prestoent, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  objection  In  the  strongest  of  terms 
to  any  plan  which  would  Involve  American 
financial  or  economic  aid  to  the  government 
of   North   Vietnam. 

Those  of  us  In  the  Congress  who  have 
stood  resolutely  with  you  In  opposition  to 
the  demands  among  various  dissidents  in 
and  out  of  the  Congress  for  peace  at  any 
price  have  done  so  because  of  our  agreement 
with  your  staged  premise  that  Americans 
who  have  fought,  died,  and  "paid  a  price" 
to  resist  Communist  aggression  shall  not  have 
done  so  In  vain. 

After  ten  years  of  cruel  war  it  would  be 
unconscionable  to  lavish  over  two  billion 
dollars  of  assistance  upon  a  government 
which  has  been  responsible  for  the  deaths  of 
over  50,000  Americans,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  South  Vietnamese,  and  has  prac- 
ticed the  most  sadistic  and  brutal  forms  of 
inhumanity  and  has  scoffed  at  the  most  ele- 
mentary rules  of  civilization  and  human 
decency. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  States  helped 
rebuild  our  former  enemies  of  Germany  and 
Japan  at  the  close  of  World  War  II,  but  that 
was  after  the  militaristic  and  dictatorial 
regimes  of  both  nations  were  deposed.  In 
North  Vietnam  today  the  same  persons  who 
have  attempted  to  defeat  and  humllate  the 
United  States  are  still  in  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  any  attempt  to  buy  or  bribe 
their  friendship  or  cooperation  is  as  doomed 
to  failure  as  every  other  giveaway  program 
this  Nation  has  undertaken  In  the  past. 

Mr.  President.  I  supported  you  in  your  b:d 
for  an  honorable  conclusion  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict.  Let  us  not  reward  those  who  have 
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forced  upon  this  Nation  our  darki  st 
since  the  ClvU  War.  Sir.  my  con8cl4nce 
not  permit  me  to  do  this. 
Respectfully, 

Bob  Phi  :e 
Member  of  Co  igress 
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This  week  Congressman  Bob  Price 
mltted  to  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  I 
Ington  for  evaluation  of  an  Incident 
pain   and   discomfort.   During  the   • 
days  while  the  Congress  Is  in  recess 
of  Lincoln's  Birthday,  the  Cc 
undergo  extensive  testing  and 
cedures.   As   a  result  of  several 
strenuous  activity  involving  an 
palgn,  the  introduction  and 
several  new  blUs  In  the  93d 
to  the  new  13th  Congressional 
the  assumption  of  responsibilities 
the  few  members   named  to  serve 
major  Committees  in  the  new 
tors    have    detected    evidence    of 
physical  exhaustion   requiring  an 
mined  period  of  rest  and  convalescem  :e 
The  office  of  Congressman  Price  ■*••' 
tlnue  to  operate  on  a  full  time 
staff  personnel  will  respond  to 
inquiries  and  needs  until  the  ( 
returns  to  the  office  In  the  weeks 

On  February  7,  legislation  similar 
Introduced  by  Congressman  Price 
state    the   Rural   Environmental   J 
Program  was  approved  by  a  large 
vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  Agriculture 
mittee,  has  m  recent  weeks  met  sevei"' 
with   Agriculture  Secretary  Butz  to 
and  express  his  support  for  REAP,  w« 
been  of  great  benefit  to  our  Nation's 
In   conserving  and  protecting  our  ' 
and  water  resources. 
The  bill  now  goes  to  the  Senate  fo 
Congressman  Price  has  contlnue< 
ceive  encouraging  remarks   cone- 
three  bills  he  has  Introduced  this  . 
are   designed    to   combat   the   energy 
by  establishing  a  Council  on  Energj^ 
and  Incentives  to  allow  for  the  con' 
of  exploration  for  our  oil  and  gas 
Price  plans  to  seek  the  support  of 
leagues  In  Congress  In  the  months 
buUd  up  our  Nation's  energy  supply 
decreasing  our  dependence  on  the  1 
tlon  of  these  vital  resources  from  oth^r 
tries. 
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Fbbrtjart  2 
This  has  been  a  busy  week  for 
mittee  on  Agriculture  of  which  I  am 
ber.  On  Thursday,  the  Committee  - 
legislation  to  reinstate  the  Rural 
mental   Assistance   Program   and 
legislation   to    the    House   where    It 
voted  on  within  the  near  future.  As 
sor  of   a   comparable   bill   to 
valuable   Federal   cost-sharing 
program,  I  could  not  be  more 
the  outcome  of  the  Committee's 
can  only  hope  that  the  Congress  wll 
suit  by  approving  this  bill  as  soon  as 
Monday,  February  5.  brings  anotl 
of  meetings  for  the  Committee  on 
ture.  During  this  time  hearings  will 
on  legislation  I  recently  lntroduce<l 
store    the    Farmers    Home    Admlnl 
emergency  loan  program  which  has 
to  be  invaluable  to  the  farmers  In 
trlct  and  the  nation  who  have  been 
by  extremely  bad  weather  conditions 
the  last  several  years.  It  is  antlclpat  sd 
the  Agriculture  Committee  wlU  one;  : 
act  quickly  to  approve  this  legislation 
send  it  to  the  House  Floor  for  further 

This  has  been  a  week  in  which 
have  rejoiced  over  seeing  the  names 
POW's  who  will  soon  be  returning 
homes.  For  the  last  several  years  I  h 
wearing  two  of  the   POW  bracelets 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

contain  the  names  of  two  men  who  used  to 
be  my  flying  buddies  during  the  Korean 
Conflict.  Soon  I  hope  to  send  the  bracelets 
I  have  been  wearing  to  these  men  who  have 
constantly  been  In  my  thoughts  as  a  small 
expression  of  appreciation  for  their  extraor- 
dinary service  to  our  Nation.  Others  who 
have  been  wearing  these  bracelets  might 
wish  to  do  the  same. 

The  cold-blooded  and  cowardly  shooting 
and  wounding  of  Senator  John  Stennls  this 
week  has  touched  off  a  new  wave  of  de- 
mands for  gun  control  legislation.  It  Is  sid 
that  the  Congress  has,  like  an  ostrich  with 
its  head  in  the  sand.  Ignored  the  crime  epi- 
demic brought  on  by  a  decade  of  liberal, 
permissive  leadership:  but  Just  as  sad  Is  the 
way  In  which  the  Congress  Is  reacting  to 
the  brutal  assault  of  one  of  Its  own  Mem- 
bers. Contrary  to  the  plea  of  liberals  -vhose 
only  solution  is  the  confiscation  of  guns — 
"Let's  get  the  guns  off  the  streets"  they 
say — the  time  has  come  for  a  return  to  strict 
law  enforcement  and  for  the  Infusion  of  new 
backbone  In  our  courts  and  law  enforcement 
system.  Instead  of  getting  the  guns  off  the 
streets.  I  believe  what  we  reallyyheed  Is  to 
get  the  criminals  off  the  streets 
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jANtTABY  24,  1973. 

This  has  been  a  truly  historical  week  In 
American  history.  Starting  with  ceremonies 
last  Saturday  to  mark  the  reinauguratlon 
of  President  Nixon  for  a  second  term,  citizens 
everywhere  were  later  stunned  upon  learning 
of  the  untimely  death  of  former  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

As  a  member  of  the  Texas  Congressional 
Delegation,  It  was  my  solemn  privilege  to 
Join  In  leading  our  Nation  in  ceremonies  at 
the  Capitol  rotunda  to  honor  Mr.  Johnson 
for  bis  tireless  service  to  the  Nation  and  to 
our  State  of  Texas. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  President  Johnson's  death 
should  proceed  by  one  day  the  msirklng  of 
another  historic  event  and  a  cause  for  which 
he  labored  so  hard,  the  announcement  of  a 
ceasefire  in  the  Vietnam  War.  Americans 
everywhere  have  been  greatly  relieved  to  hear 
this  long-sought  good  news,  and  we  can  be 
thankful  to  both  Presidents  Nixon  and  John- 
son that  they  showed  great  strength  and  de- 
termination to  achieve  an  honorable  peace. 
Perhaps  the  best  news  of  all  Is  that  the  wait- 
ing and  anxiety  of  the  brave  families  and 
friends  of  our  Prisoners  of  War-Mlsslug  in 
Action  will  soon  be  at  and  end. 

The  legislative  activities  of  the  93rd  Con- 
gress continued  at  a  fast  pace  throughout 
the  week.  While  agreeing  in  principle  with 
the  President's  efforts  to  hold  down  Federal 
spending,  after  much  study  and  several  con- 
ferences with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  other  Members  of  Congress,  I  Introduced 
a  bill  to  reinstate  the  R\iral  Environmental 
Assistance  Program  which  has  proven  over 
the  years  to  be  of  great  benefit  not  only  to 
agriculture,  but  also  to  the  Nation  in  the 
areas  of  water  and  soil  conservation. 

With  the  energy  situation  In  our  country 
becoming  more  critical  dally,  I  further  sub- 
mitted a  bill  similar  to  one  I  Introduced  Itist 
year  to  establish  a  Council  on  Energy  Policy. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will  act 
quickly  on  this  legislation  in  order  to  estab- 
lish a  means  to  systematically  arrive  at  so- 
lutions to  the  fuel  shortage  crisis  which  has 
crippled  communities  across  the  Nation  this 
winter. 

January  23,  1973. 
Today  Congressman  Bob  Price  introduced 
legislation  which,  if  enacted,  will  require  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  existing  law  providing  for  the 
authorization  and  funding  of  the  Rural  En- 
vironmental Assistance  Program.  "While  I 
agree  in  principle  with  and  applaud  the 
President's  efforts  to  keep  Federal  expendi- 
tures within  reasonable  limits,"  Price  stated. 


"I  feel  that  the  effects  brought  about  through 
the  discontinuance  of  this  Important  pro- 
gram would  be  detrimental  to  the  long  range 
preservation  of  our  most  vital  human  re- 
sources— namely  our  soil,  water  and  air." 

Noting  that  the  Rural  Environmental  As- 
sistance Program  has  worked  effectively  as 
a  Federal  cost  sharing  program  for  conserva- 
tion programs  Installed  by  farmers  since  the 
1930's,  the  Texas  Congressman  went  on  to 
mention  some  of  the  accomplishments  made 
possible  through  this  program:  "REAP  has 
enabled  our  farmers  to  do  more  to  clean  up 
and  preserve  our  environment  than  any  other 
federally  sponsored  program.  Through  this 
program  our  farmers  have  been  able  to  pro- 
tect our  sou  through  the  establishment  and 
Improvement  of  vegetative  cover,  strip-crop- 
ping practices,  terracing,  the  re-seeding  of 
marginal  land,  and  cross  fencing  for  grazing. 
REAP  has  also  provided  for  strides  to  be 
made  in  the  areas  of  sediment  retention  and 
chemical  runoff  control,  drainage,  irrigation 
and  related  practices  and  livestock  water 
utlllziitlon  and  distribution  on  ranches. 
Through  this  program  our  farmers  have  also 
been  able  to  embark  upon  activities  which 
haiire  slowed  the  spread  of  noxious  brush  and 
weefls.  accounted  for  a  major  portion  of  our 
reforestation  program  on  private  lands, 
helped  aid  wildlife  conservation  and  In- 
creased the  development  of  recreational 
areas." 

Price  went  on  to  state  that  It  would  be  un- 
fair of  us  to  demand  America's  farmers  to 
take  on  the  burden  of  the  conservation  of 
our  natural  resources  single-handed  when  It 
Is  evident  that  REAP  has  benefited  not  only 
rural  America,  but  our  Nation  as  a  whole.  He 
added  that  It  is  not  feasible  at  his  time  for 
farmers  to  initiate  and  continue  long  range 
programs  without  the  aid  of  cost  sharing 
Initiatives  provided  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment especially  If  we  are  to  continue  to  feed 
the  starving  mllUona  abroad. 

"I  am  looking  forward  to  the  hearings 
which  will  soon  be  held  on  this  matter  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  which  I  am 
a  member  and  1  am  hopeful  that  the  Admin- 
istration will  reconsider  its  action  with  re- 
gard to  this  important  program,"  Price  con- 
cluded. 

January  4, 1973. 

Congressman  Bob  Price  announced  early 
today  that  he  has  Joined  with  other  Rep- 
resentatives In  calling  for  a  bipartisan  caucus 
of  all  Interested  House  Members  to  meet 
this  afternoon  to  discuss  recent  Administra- 
tion actions  leading  to  the  termination  of 
certain  programs  within  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  These  programs  Include  the  2% 
REA  loan  program,  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration Emergency  Loan  Program  for 
farmers  hit  by  natural  disasters,  the  Water 
Bank  program,  and  the  Rural  Environmental 
Assistance  Program. 

"The  purpose  of  this  meeting."  Price 
stated,  "will  be  to  find  out  what  alternate 
procedures  could  be  worked  out  to  allow  for 
budget  control  without  destroying  those  on- 
going programs  which  have  proven  of  great 
benefit  not  only  to  agriculture,  but  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  In  the  areas  of  water  and 
soil  conservation." 

Price  will  also  be  Joining  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  to- 
morrow in  meeting  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  discuss  this  matter  at  fur- 
ther length.  "I  am  hopeful  these  meetings 
will  lead  to  a  satisfactory  solution  for  all 
concerned,"  Price  said. 

Washington,  D.C, 

January  3,  1973. 
Immediately  upon  the  convening  of  the 
new  93rd  Congress  today.  Congressman  Bob 
Price  Introduced  several  bills  dealing  with 
a  variety  of  important  issues  for  considera- 
tion, including: 
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A  Constitutional  Amendment  to  permit 
voluntary  prayer  In  the  Nation's  classrooms 
and  other  public  buildings. 

A  Constitutional  Amendment  setting  min- 
imum attendance  requirements  for  Members 
of  Congress — failure  to  be  present  and  voting 
on  at  least  70%  of  recorded  yea  and  nay 
votes  would  result  In  the  dismissal  from  of- 
fice of  a  delinquent  Congressman. 

A  Constitutional  Amendment  to  prohibit 
deficit  spending  by  the  Federal  Government 
except  In  time  of  war  or  national  emergency, 
and  to  require  a  retirement  of  the  National 
Debt  over  a  one  hundred  year  period. 

A  bill  to  abolish  the  limitation  on  outside 
income  for  social  security  beneficiaries  over 
the  age  of  65. 

A  bill  to  provide  tax  credits  for  expendi- 
tures made  In  the  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  new  reserves  of  oU  and  gas  In  the 
United  States. 

A  bill  to  establish  a  Council  on  Energy 
Policy  to  advise  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent In  the  formation  and  execution  of  a 
natlonshl  energy  policy  to  meet  the  future 
needs  of  the  United  States. 

A  bin  to  modify  the  Delaney  Amendment  to 
the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Act  to  permit 
the  use  of  DES  In  animal  feeds  when  residues 
from  such  use  may  be  present  In  Inconse- 
quential and  harmless  amounts. 

A  bin  to  reestablish  November  11th  for 
the  annual  observance  of  Veterans  Day  In 
the  United  States. 

A  bill  to  modify  the  Inheritance  tax  laws 
applicable  to  farmers,  ranchers,  businessmen 
and  other  property  owners. 

"I  believe  the  93rd  Congress  has  a  great 
challenge  ahead — we  have  an  opportunity  to 
take  up  the  unfinished  business  of  the  past 
and  to  enact  responsible  new  legislation  to 
meet  the  pressing  needs  of  the  American 
people.  As  the  Representative  of  the  new 
13th  Congressional  District  of  Texas,  I  shall 
vigorously  attempt  to  promote  the  views  of 
all  of  my  constituents  In  the  Congress  and  to 
seek  legislative  action  in  those  areas  which 
meet  with  their  needs,"  Price  said. 


RESOLUTION  NO.  3 


HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

or   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  2,  1973 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  4 
this  year  the  Organization  of  American 
States  will  begin  meeting  here  in  Wash- 
ington. At  that  meeting  an  attempt  will 
probably  be  made  by  a  handful  of  Castro 
sympathizers  to  have  the  Castro  regime 
admitted  to  the  OAS. 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  a  scant  four  out  of 
all  the  Latin  American  countries  pres- 
ently recognize  Castro — Mexico,  Pan- 
ama, Chile,  and  Peru.  It  would  be  folly 
to  admit  to  the  OAS  a  government  which 
has  repeatedly  demonstrated  Its  unwill- 
ingness to  engage  in  peaceful  coopera- 
tion. As  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  John  Scali,  said  at  the 
recent  Security  Council  charade  In  Pan- 
ama: 

Cuba  brought  the  sanctions  on  Itself  by 
exporting  revolution.  When  It  stops  that,  the 
sanctions  will  be  lifted. 

At  that  same  Security  Council  session, 
Panamanian  strongman  CJen.  Omar 
Torrijos,  in  a  bitterly  anti-American  ti- 
rade, tied  the  Panama  Canal  question  to 
the  admission  of  Castro's  clique  to  the 
OAS.  Just  as  General  Torrijos  was  re- 
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buffed  on  his  ludricrous  demands  relating 
to  the  canal,  I  believe  that  he  and  his  co- 
horts should  be  rebuffed  on  their  mad- 
cap scheme  on  behalf  of  Castro. 

This  agitation  by  a  small  number  of 
Marxists  and  other  extremists  to  admit 
the  revolution-exporting  Castro  regime 
to  the  Organization  of  American  States 
should  be  resisted  here  in  the  Congress 
and  by  our  State  Department. 

I  believe  that  a  very  sound  view  of  this 
entire  issue  was  eloquently  expressed  in  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  American  Le- 
gion at  its  54th  annual  national  conven- 
tion in  Chicago  last  year. 

I  Include  the  text  of  this  resolution  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Resolution  No.  3 
Committee:  Foreign  Relations. 
Subject:  Cuba. 

Whereas,  since  1960  each  annual  national 
convention  of  The  American  Legion  has  urged 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  take 
whatever  action  may  be  necessary  to  free  the 
Cuban  nation  from  communist  domination: 
and 

Whereas.  United  States  public  policy  as 
proclaimed  In  Public  Law  87-733.  effective 
October  3. 1962,  calls  for  the  prevention  of  the 
export  of  aggression  or  subversion  by  Cuba 
to  any  part  of  this  hemisphere:  the  preven- 
tion of  the  creation  in  Cuba  of  an  externally 
supported  military  capability  endangering 
the  United  States;  and  cooperation  with  the 
Organization  of  American  States  and  with 
freedom-loving  Cubans  to  support  the  aspira- 
tion of  the  Cuban  people  for  self-determina- 
tion; and 

Whereas,  efforts  to  attain  these  objectives 
have  been  weak.  Indecisive  and  ineffective; 
and 

Whereas,  Castro  has  been  active  in  orga- 
nizing Conmiunlst  operations  In  Ijatln  Amer- 
ican countries;  and 

Whereas.  Csistro  has  been  collaborating 
with  the  U.SSJi.  In  the  establishment  of 
Military  bases  in  Cuba;  and 

Whereas.  Castro  now  Indicates  a  desire  to 
reestabUsh  commercial  relations  with  the 
U.S.A.;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  The  American  Legion  In  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  In  Chicago,  IIU- 
nols,  August  22.  23.  24,  1972  that  we  reaffirm 
our  position  and  reiterate  our  call  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  set  up 
an  effective  political  action  program.  In- 
dlvlduaUy  or  through  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  to  eliminate  the  Castro 
communist  regime  In  Cuba;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that,  until  this  objective  Is 
achieved,  all  United  States  political  and  eco- 
nomic relations  with  Cuba  remain  suspended, 
and  that  economic  and  mlUtary  aid  to  other 
member  nations  of  the  Organlz-.tlon  of 
American  States  which  unilaterally  break  the 
existing  trade  embargo  on  Cuba  be  termi- 
nated; and  be  It  finally 

Resolved,  that  The  American  Legion  recom- 
mends that  diplomatic  relations  not  be  re- 
established until  the  Cuban  Government 
stops  its  efforts  to  establish  and  perpetuate 
Communist  activities  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 


BLADENSBURG   HIGH   BASKETBALL 
CHAMPIONS 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OP    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  2,  1973 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Saturday, 
March  17,  1973,  was  a  proud  day  for  the 
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Mustangs  of  Bladensburg  High  School  as 
they  defeated  Bethesda-Chevy  Chase 
High  School  in  the  Maryland  class  AA 
basketball  championship.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportimity  to  commend 
Coach  Roy  Henderson  and  his  assistant 
Ernie  Welch  for  their  outstanding  coach- 
ing ability  and  their  dedication  to  the 
game  of  basketball.  I  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  all  the  fine  athletes  on 
this  team  who  displayed  a  great  deal  of 
courage  while  playing  under  pressure. 
These  players  include:  Prank  Foster, 
Kurt  Schumacher,  Waverly  Evans,  Kel- 
vin Combs,  Donald  Foster,  Toney  Pulley, 
Brian  Ball,  Steve  Ambrose,  Tyrone 
Braxton.  Bruce  Buckley,  Darryll  Ritter, 
Dan  Smith,  and  Charles  Hall.  And  to  the 
team  managers,  Donald  Worley,  Roger 
McDaniels.  Randy  Colbert,  Jay  Porter, 
and  Terry  Randolph,  I  wish  to  commend 
them  in  their  efforts  in  helping  to  bring 
the  Maryland  class  AA  basketball  cham- 
pionship to  Bladensburg  High  School. 


A  HELPING  HAND  REMEMBERED 


HON.  L.  A.  (SKIP)  BAFALIS 

OF   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  2,  1973 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  num- 
ber of  U.S.  servicemen  helped  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  over  the  years  must 
be  legion. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  a  human  failing  to 
slowly  lose  the  memory  of  a  helping  hand 
once  the  need  is  gone. 

Not  so  with  one  Vietnam  veteran, 
Peter  Bordonali  of  Fort  Pierce,  Fla. 

He  was  helped.  But  he  remembers. 
And  now  he  helps  others. 

For  that  reason,  I  recommend  to  all 
the   following   story   published   in    the 
Jklarch  25,    1973,   edition  of   the   Fort 
^erce  News-Tribune: 
FP  Vietnam  War  Vet  Repaying  Red  Cross 

Drafted  and  only  three  months  Into  a 
year-long  Vietnam  stint  In  1969.  Fort 
Pierce's  Peter  Bordonali.  24,  was  mowed 
down  by  an  enemy  rocket,  suffering  a  trau- 
matic amputation  of  the  left  leg. 

Bordonali  can  recall  the  Incident  matter- 
of-factly  today,  but  what  he  recalls  the  most 
about  the  Incident  and  subsequent  hos- 
pitalization, is  "the  Red  Cross  did  me  a 
great  service." 

"All  the  time,  the  Red  Cross  was  at  my 
bedside  making  sure  I  was  comfortable, 
helping  to  keep  me  from  mental  collapse, 
and  bringing  me  hobbles  to  work  with  my 
hands,  keeping  my  mind  occupied. 

"The  Red  Cross  brought  me  other  than 
Army  food — ice  cream.  The  Red  Cross  did 
and  does  a  tremendous  service  to  all  sol- 
diers," Bordonali  stated. 

It  was  during  the  days  and  weeks  of 
hospitalization  that  Bordonadl  observed  the 
faithful  Red  Cross  workers  and  it  was  in  a 
hospital  bed  that  he  decided  he  had  to  repay 
the  Red  Cross. 

"In  the  hospital  bed  the  thought  occurred 
to  me  that  I  had  to  find  some  way  to  repay 
the  Red  Cross.  As  soon  as  1  was  released,  I 
made  It  my  business  to  contact  the  Red 
Cross."  he  explained. 

His  first  actual  contact  with  Red  Cross 
service  came  last  year  with  the  murderous 
tornadoes  that  ripped  through  Okeechobee, 
taking    the    lives    of    several    mobile    home 
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residents  whose  homes  were 
by  the  twisters'  strong  winds 

"I  went  to  Okeechobee  then  beci 
needed   help  and   I   decided   It   wai 
never.    I've    been    working    as    a 
with   the   Red   Cross  ever  since," 
said. 

This  month  is  National  Red  Croa^ 
"Be  a  good  neighbor.  Help  the 
bor.   Give,"   the   organization's 

•'We   want  to  tell   the   people  w 
to  help  them.  People  aren't  really 
what  we're  doing  and  since  this  is 
Red  Cross  month,   we   svant  to  t 
Bordonall  said. 

He  Is  the  chairman  of  the  Red 
aster   preparedness  committee,   and 
capacity  he  works  at  the  Red 
quarters    answering    the    telephon ; 
telephone   contacts,   and   delivering 
books  to  various  organizations. 

He  has  also  seen  to  it  that 
Cross  headquarters  on  N.  Seve 
has  a  complete  citizens  band  radio 

Bordonall  and    15  CB  operators 
the  disaster  preparedness  commltte  ! 

"These  men  are  ready,  able  and 
to  handle  any  emergency  for  the 
We  can  set   up  Immediate  commu 
between  any  disaster  zone  and 
lean  Red  Cross,"  Bordonall  explained 

The    team,    in   addition   to   man 
communication  lines,  is  also 
search  and  rescue,  maintaining  and 
Ing   emergency   shelters,   and   in 
the  operations  at  the  shelters. 

"The  men  are  here  for  community 
to    work    with    the    Red    Cross 
donated    time    and    the    CB    e 
the  use  of  the  Red  Cross,"  Bordonall 

Working  with   Bordonall  are   Dor 
Red    Cross    coordinator;    Ronnie 
assistant  coordinator;   Ronald 
Powell.    Earl    Stroud,    Earl    Cordaijy 
Schneider,  Ed  Hutchison,  Ed  Dunn 
Doyle    McPeak,    Jim    McDonald 
berly  and  Victor  Bryan. 

"I  would  like  for  the  community 
that   these  men  are   interested   in 
their  time   to   the  Red   Cross   and 
that  will  interest  others  In  Red 
We  need  volunteers."  Bordonall 

He  also  noted  that  without 
the  United  Fund  and  without  oth^r 
tions  from  the  community,  "The 
can't  operate.  I  also  have  to  stress 
bodies,  too.  We  can't  operate  wlthoi^ 
teers  and  donations." 

Bordonall  is  married  and  has  a 
old  son.  He  and  his  family  live  at  340i ) 
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REASONS  FOR  COSPONSORIt|G 
CRIMINAL    CODE    REFORM 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  IR 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Monday,  April  2,  1973 
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Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  M4rch 
I  joined  with  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  House  Judiciar^ 
mittee  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Code  Reform  Act  of  1973— H.R. 
need   to   reform   and   simplify 
criminal  laws  is  almost  universally 
ceded  by  the  legal  community 
long  overdue.  There  is  no  quest 
that  a  rational,  integrated  code  is 
if  we  are  to  properly  respond  to 
lenges  of  crime  in  20th  century  Atnerica 

As  my  colleagues  in  the  Hous(   know, 
however,  this  admlnistration-bac  :ed  bill 
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also  contains  a  number  of  controversial 
and  provocative  provisions.  There  are 
sections  dealing  with  such  sensitive  mat- 
ters as:  First,  the  insanity  defense;  sec- 
ond, the  death  penalty;  third,  the  dis- 
closure of  classified  information;  and 
fourth,  mandatory  minimum  sentences 
for  drugpushers.  Despite  my  reserva- 
tions over  the  bill's  more  cmitroversial 
proposals,  I  decided  to  cosponsor  this 
legislation  as  evidence  of  my  support  for 
general  Federal  criminal  law  revision. 
This  is  a  large  and  complex  document, 
and  one  that  must  be  given  considerable 
scrutiny  by  the  judiciary  committees 
and  the  entire  Congress.  Hopefully,  these 
deliberations  will  be  underway  shortly. 
They  should  provide  an  excellent  forum 
for  discussing  what  a  modern,  progres- 
sive criminal  justice  system  should  en- 
compass. 


April  2,  1973 


WELFARE  SCANDAL— VI 


HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  2,  1973 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  in 
the  media  and  among  the  Members  of 
Congress  over  the  desirability  of  closing 
loopholes  in  our  laws  which  undermine 
the  original  purposes  of  legislation  en- 
acted by  the  Congress.  Not  only  in  the 
tax  code,  but  in  our  welfare  legislation  is 
this  a  pervasive  concern. 

Our  welfare  system  is  a  continuing 
monument  to  the  Congress'  inability  to 
design  legislation  to  handle  social  prob- 
lems. The  present  system  has  not  only 
perpetuated  dependence  of  the  needy  on 
society,  but  has  extended  that  depend- 
ence from  generation  to  generation.  Fur- 
ther, it  has  generated  a  class  of  criminals 
whose  existence  depends  completely  on 
the  continuance  of  our  ineffective  maze 
of  welfare  programs. 

The  past  week  or  so,  I  have  inserted 
daily  into  the  Record  installments  of  a 
series  run  recently  in  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  exposing  the  fraud,  waste,  and 
failure  of  the  Milwaukee  County  Welfare 
Department.  Estimates  of  the  slippage 
run  as  high  as  20  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Today's  installment  deals  with  the 
widespread  illegal  bartering  in  Federal 
food  stamps  and  other  in-kind  disburse- 
ments made  by  the  welfare  department. 
It  is  clear  that  the  program  is  not  operat- 
ing as  designed  by  the  Congress.  Too 
often,  at  least  in  this  example,  the  food 
stamps  are  not  used  to  secure  wholesome 
and  nutritious  food  for  needy  families, 
but  are  sold  at  a  discount  for  cash  or 
bartered  for  liquor. 

The  article  follows: 

"Major"  Sells  Pood  Stamps 

(By  Gene  Cunningham  and  Stuart  Wllk) 

They  call  him  "The  King  of  the  Pood 
Stamps."  They  also  call  him  "The  Major." 

Almost  any  night  he'll  amble  Into  a  North 
Side  tavern — soiled  clothes  hanging  loosely 
over  a  bulky  frame — a  broad  grin  on  his  face 
and  government  food  stamps  In  his  pockets. 

He  pounds  the  bar,  demands  a  beer  and 


cocks  back  his  head  announcing  that  The 
Major  has  arrived. 

"There's  only  one  Major,"  he  declares.  "I'm 
The  Major  and  there's  only  one." 

The  regulars  laugh  and  return  to  their 
drinks.  Others  try  to  ignore  him. 

"Any  stamps  to  sell?"  the  bartender  asks. 

The  Major  leans  forward  and  enters  into  a 
brief,  inaudible  huddle  with  the  tavern- 
keeper. 

After  a  few  minutes  the  two  men  move  to 
a  less  populated  part  of  the  tavern.  They 
motion  two  customers  to  Join  them. 

The  customers  are  reporters  for  The 
Milwaukee  Sentinel— but  The  Major  doesn't 
know  that. 

"You  wanna  buy  some  stamps?"  asks  The 
Major,  grasping  the  bar  to  regain  his  equilib- 
rium. 

"Sure,"  says  one  of  the  reporters.  "How 
many  have  you  got?" 

"Here's  $10  worth,"  he  says,  pulling  out  a 
booklet  of  five  $2  food  stamps.  "Ill  take  $8." 

Now  the  reporters  huddle, 

"That's  too  much,"  a  reporter  decides. 
"Here's  $7 — you're  still  making  a  profit." 

"Don't  tell  me  about  profit!"  growls  the 
food  stamp  king. 

"$7.50,"  the  reporter  offers. 

The  Major  is  tempted  but  not  convinced. 

"$7.50  and  a  beer,"  says  the  reporter. 
"That's  the  top  offer." 

"Sold!" 

The  money  Is  exchanged  for  the  food 
stamps. 

The  bartender  p3Qrs-the  food  stamp  king 
a  beer  and— having  made  a  quick,  profitable 
sale — The  Major  orders  a  round  of  drinks 
for  the  house. 

A  few  regulars  toast  The   Major. 

Everyone  drinks  up  and  The  Major  waves 
at  the  reporters  as  they  leave. 

It's  easy  to  buy  food  stamps  In  MUwaukee 
County.  Taverns  are  the  most  common  place 
to  buy  them,  although,  according  to  some 
caseworkers,  stamps  are  freely  sold  by  clients 
on  the  sidewalks  outside  the  Milwaukee 
County  Welfare  Center  at  N.  12th  and  W 
VI  let  Sts. 

[The  food  stamp  program  is  a  federal 
program  administered  through  the  county 
welfare  department.] 

Buying  and  selling  stamps  Is  a  federal 
offense.  But  that  doesn't  hamper  pros  like 
"The  Major"  or  others  like  the  man  who 
sold  the  same  two  reporters  a  $5  food  stamp 
in  a  tavern  one  night, 

"How  much  you  wanna  offer?"  asked  the 
man. 

"Three  dollars,"  answered  a  reporter. 
"Make  It  $4,"  Insisted  the  man. 

BID    ACCEPTED 

"$3.S0,"  bid  the  reporter. 

"Sold!" 

A  MUwaukee  bartender  told  reporters  that 
he  has  some  of  his  customers  buy  his 
groceries. 

"I  haven't  gone  into  a  grocery  store  In 
years,"  said  the  bartender.  "My  customers 
trade  me  food  stamps  for  drinks.  Then  they 
go  and  shop  for  me." 

They'll  also  trade  bus  tickets  for  drinks. 
The  Milwaukee  County  Welfare  Department 
gives  out  the  tickets  to  clients.  They're  valid 
on  all  Transport  Co.  buses. 

The  department  pays  full  fare — 50  cents 
for  adults — for  each  ticket. 

In  November  and  December  of  1972,  the 
welfare  department  was  spending  from 
$1,600  to  $4,700  a  week  for  bus  tickets  bought 
from  the  Transport  Co. 

And  the  clients  trade  them  freely  for 
drinks. 

One  night,  as  reporters  watched,  a  cus- 
tomer pleaded  with  a  bartender  to  accept  a 
bus  ticket  for  a  35  cent  shot  of  whisky. 

"I'll  give  you  a  dime,"  barked  the  bar- 
tender. 
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The  customer  stared  blankly. 

"Ah,  get  outa  here."  the  bartender  shouted. 
"You're  a  bum.  Get  outa  here." 

The  customer  put  the  single  bus  ticket 
back  in  his  pocket  and  shuffled  out  the  door. 

BOOaUNG    BUSINESS 

"He's  a  dirty  wino,"  the  bartender  told  a 
reporter.  "What  do  I  need  his  lousy  bus 
ticket  for?" 

The  bartender  does  a  booming  bus  ticket 
business,  he  explained.  He  has  a  cigar  box 
that,  on  some  occasions,  is  overflowing  with 
tickets  stamped  "DPW" — Department  of 
Public  Welfare.  He  gets  them  In  exchange 
for  drinks. 

One  night  the  bartender  told  the 
reporters : 

"You  want  a  welfare  bus  ticket?  Have  one 
on  me." 

He  tossed  a  single  bus  ticket  over  the  bar. 

Sometimes  he'll  hold  "Sunday  night  spe- 
cials" to  clear  out  his  bus  ticket  Inventory 
at  cut  rate  prices. 

Recently  the  bartender  sold  a  reporter  six 
bus  tickets  for  S2.  They  are  worth  $3  at  face 
value. 

The  bartender  said  to  come  back  "any 
time."  There  are  always  bus  tickets — or  food 
stamps — to  be  had.  he  said. 

Some  customers  will  sell  welfare  depart- 
ment vouchers  If  they  can  find  a  taker,  the 
bartender  said.  The  voucher  Is  made  out  to 
the  recipient  but  some  stores  don't  check 
identification. 

Recently,  a  bartender  said,  a  $70  voucher 
was  sold  at  his  tavern  for  about  $25.  There's 
always  a  lot  of  action  here,"  said  the  bar- 
tender. 

[The  food  stamps  and  bus  tickets  pur- 
chased by  reporters  were  not  used.  They  are 
being  returned  to  the  Milwaukee  County 
Welfare  Department.  No  expenditure  of  wel- 
fare department  funds  was  Involved  in  this 
project.] 


WEST  FRONT  EXTENSION:  LARGE, 
UGLY,  NOT  PRODUCTIVE 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF    NEW    H.^MPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  2,  1973 

Mr,  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  receive  an  expres- 
sion of  informed  opinion  from  one's  con- 
stituents when  taking  a  position  on  a 
matter  of  some  controversy.  And  as  we 
gear  up  to  repel  another  architectural 
assault  on  the  Capitol — extension  of  the 
west  front — it  is  particularly  reassuring 
to  see  that  the  word  is  getting  ai-ound  the 
country. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  rnd  written 
on  the  subject.  But  the  following  letter 
from  Stephen  P.  Tracy,  an  architect  in 
Cornish,  N.H„  poses  the  issue  with  an 
economy  of  language  and  sense  of  style 
we  would  do  well  to  emulate  in  disposing 
of  the  matter: 
Hon.  James  C.  Cleveland, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Jim:  The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to 
solicit  your  continued  opposition  to  a  pro- 
posed extension  of  the  West  Front  of  the 
Capitol  Building,  and  to  thank  you  for  your 
vote  last  year  to  prohibit  construction  on  this 
project  at  least  until  a  feasibility  study  has 
been  prepared. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  efforts  are 
again  being  made  to  secure  the  approval  of 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Congress  for  this  extension  despite  the  fact 
that  the  report  submitted  by  the  engineers 
who  were  authorized  and  instructed  to  make 
a  feasibility  study  concluded  that  the  West 
Front  could  be  and  should  be  restored.  It  is 
puzzling  to  me  that  the  findings  of  this  re- 
port should  be  rejected  when,  insofar  as  I 
know,  no  one  has  contended  that  these  find- 
ings were  not  accurate  appraisals  of  the  situ- 
ation. 

The  following  facts  represent  my  under- 
standing of  the  present  situation: 

1.  The  restoration  of  the  West  Front  is 
practical  from  both  engineering  and  eco- 
nomic standpoints. 

2.  The  proposed  extension  of  the  West 
Front  will  create  additional  facilities  at  a 
cost  which  cannot  be  justified  Inasmuch  as 
equivalent  facilities  can  be  provided  else- 
where at  much  lower  costs. 

3.  The  preservation  of  the  last  remaining 
facade  of  the  main  Capitol  Building  Is  Im- 
portant as  safeguarding  a  part  of  our  archi- 
tectural and  historic  heritage.  How  can  our 
heritage  be  equated  with  the  need  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  square  feet  of  new  office 
space? 

Viewing  the  alternatives  from  an  economic 
standpoint.  I  see  the  following: 

1.  For  less  than  $4,000,000,  the  West  Front 
can  be  restored. 

2.  For  less  than  $25,000,000,  new  office  space 
can  be  provided  elsewhere. 

3.  For  $60,000,000.  the  West  Front  can  be 
extended  to  provide  the  needed  additional 
space. 

This  Yankee  horse  trader  knows  which 
hoss  he  likes  best:  the  old  strong  mare  who 
needs  a  bit  of  attention  from  the  veteri- 
narian; not  the  showy  and  expensive  mare 
who  has  been  sired  by  a  donkey  and  whose 
foal  may  be  large,  probably  uglv,  and  cer- 
tainly not  productive. 

I  hope  you  agree. 
Cordially, 

Stephen  P.  Tracy. 


PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET  AND  THE 
POOR 


HON.  HAROLD  V.  FROEHLICH 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  2,  1973 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
recent  reports  in  the  news  media  have 
conveyed  the  impression  that  the  Nixon 
administration,  by  dismantling  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity,  have  for- 
saken the  poor  and  decided  to  stop  all 
future  funds  from  going  to  help  the 
poor. 

In  actuality,  the  President's  budget  in 
1074  calls  for  a  greater  expenditure  for 
the  poor  than  ever  before.  I  am  especially 
pleased  that  programs  to  assist  Indians 
have  been  increased  by  some  $9.7  million. 
Hence,  there  are  clearly  two  sides  to  the 
debate  on  OEO,  and  the  administration's 
side  deserves  wider  dissemination. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Allan  C.  Brownfeld 
from  the  March  8.  1973,  issue  of  Roll  Call 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  This  article 
provides  some  good  information  on  what 
is  happening  to  some  of  the  programs 
presently  fimded  under  OEO,  and  I  think 
that  this  information  should  be  dissemi- 
nated to  the  public. 
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Is  OEO  "Really"  Being  Dismantled? 

(By  Allan  C.  Brownfeld) 
Washington  is  embroiled  in  a  passionate 
controversy  over  the  future  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  which,  rhetoric  aside, 
has  generally  failed  in  its  appointed  task  of 
assisting  the  poor  to  make  meaningful  and 
productive  lives  for  themselves. 

While  many  In  the  Congress  proclaim  the 
alleged  "success"  of  O.E.O..  they  seem  not  to 
have  listened  to  the  counsel  of  black  leaders 
who.  it  seems,  are  more  concerned  about  real- 
ly solving  problems  than  producing  a  con- 
stituency of  voters  in  return  for  federal 
hand -outs  which  solve  no  problems  at  all. 

Bayard  Rustln.  director  of  the  A.  Philio 
Randolph  Institute  of  New  York,  said  that 
O.E.O.  is  an  "Immoral  bag  of  tricks"  amount- 
ing to  a  "new  form  of  slavery."  He  stated 
that.  "The  problem  for  Negroes  and  Puerto 
Ricar.s  and  poor  whites  ...  Is  that  Amer- 
ica has  no  commitment  to  turn  muscle  power 
Into  skills." 

Rustln  expressed  the  view  that  simply  giv- 
ing people  a  "dole"  without  asking  them  to 
v.ork  and  helping  them  to  attain  skills  is  no 
answer  to  the  real  problem.  The  hopelessness 
and  futility  remain,  what  has  been  called 
"the  psychology  of  poverty."  Unless  this  psy- 
chology is  changed,  government  programs 
such  as  those  initiated  by  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  Admiuistralions.  and  promulgated 
during  the  first  four  j'ears  of  the  NLxou  Ad- 
ministration, provide  only  a  tranquilizer  and 
not  a  cure.  In  many  iiistances,  these  pro- 
grams have  m£ide  problems  worse. 

When  President  Nixon  appointed  Howard 
Phillips,  a  bright  and  articulate  young  man, 
to  "dismanile"  O.E.O.  the  political  debate 
began.  In  his  appearance  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Equal  Opportunities. 
Phillips  was,  in  effect,  threatened  by  Black 
Congressman  William  Clay  of  Missouri.  Clay 
at  one  point  berated  Phillips  about  a  sciall 
American  flag  in  the  lapel  of  his  suit.  "Let 
me  tell  you  what  poor  pecple  think  of  that 
flag."  he  said.  "They  think  their  part  of  the 
flag  is  the  stick  upside  of  their  heads." 

Clay  declared  that  a  confrontation  in  the 
streets  "surely  will  come  this  summer"  if 
the  poor  are  abandoned  and  he  reminded 
Phinips  cf  the  recent  New  Orleans  incident 
ill  which  a  black  sniper  was  finally  killed 
after  murdering  a  number  of  innocent  by- 
standers. If  a  lesson  was  not  learned  from 
that  episode.  Clay  said.  "Baby,  I  think  this 
country  Is  lost." 

At  this  point  Phillips,  maintaining  an  ex- 
traordinary calm  In  the  face  of  such  an  at- 
tack, declared:  "Let  me  express  the  most 
profound  kind  of  concern  for  the  statement 
you  just  made."  Clay  responded  that  he 
didn't  understand  such  big  words,  and  Phil- 
lips responded  that,  "I  know  what  you're 
talking  about  and  I  don't  care  for  it."" 

The  level  of  Congressional  debate  over  mat- 
ters of  national  importance  seems  to  have 
deteriorated  to  a  new  low  when  a  member  of 
Congre.S£  can  hold  up  a  sniper  who  has  mur- 
dered Innocent  people  as  an  example  fcr  the 
nation,  and  who  threatens  violence  !f  his 
own  position  is  not  adopted.  If  the  Congress 
seeks  to  censure  behavior  which  brings  dis- 
repute to  the  whole  democratic  process,  Wil- 
liam Clay  should  be  one  of  its  first  candidates 
for  consideration. 

Rep.  Frank  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  per- 
formed in  a  manner  equally  to  the  discredit 
of  the  democratic  process.  When  Phillips 
testified  that  O.E.O.  employes  had  been  act- 
ing illegally  by  placing  themselves  in  the 
position  of  working,  in  a  partisan  political 
manner,  for  candidates  for  public  office,  for 
registering  voters,  and  for  doing  other  things 
clearly  prohibited  by  law.  Rep.  Thompson 
replied,  in  effect,  that  some  laws  are  made  to 
be  broken. 

What  Is  unfortunate  Is  that  men  such  as 
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Reps.  Clay  and  Thompson,  and  the 
of  "poor  people"  who  inarched 
to  intimidate   Congress   with   the 
violence  if  they  did  not  have  theii 
not  to  understand  is  that  O.E.O.  li 
being  dismantled  at  all.  Conserv; 
not  to  understand  this  fact  el  the 
are  hailing  current  Admlnistratlo  i 
If  a  real  dismantlement  were  in 
O.E.O.    Chief    Phillips    himself 
he  does    not   know  wliere  curr 
really  leading. 

Consider  a  few  facts.  The  war 
was  never  a  single,  centralized 
included    a   number   of   programs : 
Corps,     Operations    Headstart 
Through,    Vista    (Volunteers   In 
America),  Community  Action 
services  for  the  poor,  Neig: 
centers,  and   Programs  for  Indiai 
migrant  and  seasonal  farm  worl: 
In  his  budget  for  the  197-1  fiscal 
ident  Nixon  cut  out  the  Office  of 
Opportunity.  It  is  this  central  offii 
being  "dismantled." 

The  only  O.E.O.  program  whlc  i 
ministration  is  prepared  to 
of  Community  Action  agencies, 
however,  that  there  are  now  907 
cles  employing  more  than  180,000  ] 
spending  aboiit  1.2  billion  dollars 
money  a  year — a  third  of  wh!-h 
O.E.O.  communities  which  want  t 
those  agencies  beyond  June  30. 
munities  will  have  the  opportu'ii 
tlnue  such   agencies   at  their  ow 
and,  tcstifitd  PhlUips,  with  funds  i 
federal    source.s — such    as    revejiii 
funds. 

Legal  services  for  the  poor, 
gram  which  conservatives  have  bceji 
ing  for  many  years  because  of  it 
volvement  in   politics  and  in  the 
practice  of  stirring  xip  litlgatl&n.  v 
eliminated  at  all.  Instead,  the  Nlx> 
istratlon  is  planning  to  propone 
to  set  up  a  new  agency  to  condud 
gram. 

If  ccnservatlvcs  who  are  pleasec 
erals   who   ere   aghast    are   sincere 
feelings,   they  should  undc-rstand 
programs    previously    being 
O.E.O.  are  not  being  dismantlt-d 

Community  Economic  Developmcht 
shifted   to   the   Onfice   of   Minority 
Enterprise  in  the  Commerce  Dp; 
fundi  ig  will  be  increased  by  2.6  m 
lars.  Health  and  nutrition  progiani 
ing  the  neighborhood  health  ccnte 
to  H.E.W.  Programs  for  Indiajis  wi 
put  under  HEW,  with  .spendin.s  to 
9.7   millions.   Aid   to   migrant   rairt 
farm  worl-.ers  will  be  continued  by 
Depr.rtment  with  a  requested  r 
of  40  million  dollars — up  from  36 
The  Job  Corps,  one  of  6.E.O.'s 
ures,  was  transferred  by  the  Nlxo 
istratlon  to  the  Labor  Departmeu 
The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  als 
the  Labor  Department  while  the 
program  and  the   Follov/  Through 
were  shifted  to  H.E.W.  In  1971, 
program    was    put — along    v.ith 
Corps — into   a   combined   group 
ACTION. 

If  the  Nixon  Administration  real! 
to  "dismantle  '  O.E.O.  it  might  hi 
some  steps  in  that  direction  durlni 
four  years.  It  did  not.  Now,  it 
"dismantling"  In  words,  while  con 
deeds.  Perhaps  it  Is  seeking  to  keep 
tives  happy,  just  as  they  are  kept 
telling  them   we   are   "strong 
SALT  agreements  which  deteriorat* 
fense.  and  are  "fiscally  sound," 
precedented  deficits.  They  have 
bills  of  goods  before,  and  the  OI 
mantlement,"    unfortunately, 
another. 
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HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  2,  1973 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  re- 
ports from  Manila  are  that  President 
Ferdinand  E.  Marcos  has  crushed  the 
Maoist  insurgency  in  the  southern 
Philippine  province  of  Mindanao  and 
now  is  ready  to  get  moving  on  his  prom- 
ised land  reform  program— with,  of 
coui-se.  Uncle  Sam's  financial  help. 

Scripps  Howard  Writer  Alan  Horton 
.said  in  a  dispatch  the  other  day  that 
Manila  speculation  is  that  the  United 
States  will  provide  from  $200  to  $300 
million  which  President  Marcos  needs 
for  his  program  immediately.  The  whole 
thing  is  estimated  conservatively  to  cost 
SI  billion.  So  more  from  us  obviously  will 
be  expected  later. 

But  why,  when  we  have  poured  bil- 
lions into  the  Philippines  over  the  last 
75  years,  must  we  now  be  called  upon  to 
pay  the  lions  share  of  the  Marcos'  land 
reform?  What  of  other  nations?  What 
about  prosperous  Japan  with  its  growing 
stake  in  the  Philippines'  market?  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Horton,  Japan  has  heeded 
President  Marcos'  call  only  to  the  extent 
so  far  of  a  $75  million  loan. 

Surely,  our  coimtry  has  enough  do- 
mestic problems  begging  for  money  to 
occupy  it  without  taking  on  the  fimding 
of  a  Philippines'  land  distribution.  The 
Marcos  idea  is  to  enable  650,000  rice  and 
com  farmers  to  buy  their  own  farms  and 
pay  for  them  at  liberal  terms  out  of  fu- 
ture harvests.  Our  money  is  to  pay  off 
present  land  owTiers.  In  other  words,  we 
are  to  subsidize  the  transaction  with 
our  $203  to  $300  million  now— and  more 
later. 

It  see.ms  to  me  thit  we  have  plenty 
of  tenant  farmers  in  our  country  who 
like  to  buy  land  on  terms  so  generous 
'ind  at  prices  so  below  market  that  heftv 
public  subsidies  wou'd  be  needed.  I  am 
for  helping  Americans  first,  if  we  are  to 
help  anyone.  The  family  farm  concept 
need.'  as  much  encoui-agement  here  as  it 
does  m  the  Philippines. 

The  point  of  the  Philippines  plan  to 
us  is  this.  It  shows  that  not  only  this  far 
Pacific  country,  but  a  great  part  of  the 
world  still  seems  to  be  looking  to  the 
American  taxpayer  as  the  target  for  any 
easy  touch  on  any  supposedly  "reform" 
scheme  that  can  be  concocted.  Let  a 
regime  get  into  trouble  with  its  people, 
or  a  new  one  rise  to  power  on  a  platform 
of  grandiose  promi.ses,  and  the  American 
becomes  the  money  well  to  be  tapped  for 
what  is  believed  needed. 

We  should  have  had  enough  of  this  by 
now,  with  our  Federal  deficits  still 
menacing  and  our  trade  balances  per- 
sisting against  us,  and  the  Philippines 
case  could  afford  the  means  of  demon- 
sti-ating  this  fact.  We  have  given  that 
nation  enormous  sums  and  still  have  it 
on  our  foreign  aid  list  this  fiscal  year 
to  a  total  of  $160  million,  none  of  which, 
incidentally,  is  to  go  for  the  Marcos  land 
reform.  All  is  earmarked  for  other  pur- 


poses. I  am  against  handing  over  one 
dollar  more  on  the  sound  grounds  that 
we  sorely  need  every  one  of  our  dollars 
here  at  home. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  MATTIE  RAMSEY 
BROWN 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  2,  1973 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  take  this  time  to  honor 
a  friend  and  neighbor  who  has  done  so 
much  for  the  children  in  her  community. 
On  March  30,  of  this  year  the  State  of 
Michigan,  and  Detroit  in  particular,  will 
lose  an  invaluable  educator  and  civic 
leader  when  Mrs.  Mattle  Ramsey  Brown 
steps  down  as  the  executive  director  of 
Michigan's  first  cooperative  nursery 
school.  Her  retirement,  as  executive  di- 
rector, will  be  a  great  loss  to  those  of  us 
who  had  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of 
knowing  her  and  vrorking  with  her. 

Mrs.  Brown  is  the  founder  and  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Peter  Pan  Nui-sei-y  in 
Detroit.  She  was  born  in  Floster,  Miss., 
itnd  graduated  from  Alcorn  College  with 
a  bachelor  of  science  degree.  She  served 
as  head  of  the  home  economics  depart- 
ment at  Mississippi  Industrial  College, 
previously  having  attended  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute in  Alabama  and  Hampton  Insti- 
tute in  Virginia.  She  continued  her  child 
development  studies  at  Wayne  State  Uni- 
versity and  at  the  Merrill-Palmer  In- 
stitute in  Detroit.  Later  she  sen'ed  as  a 
-outh  supervisor  for  the  National  Youth 
Adminiitration. 

During  her  career,  Mrs.  Brown  has  been 
honored  on  numerous  occasions  for  her 
devotion  and  leadership  in  education  and 
civic  aflairs.  A  few  of  the  organizations 
which  have  bestowed  honors  upon  her 
are,  her  sorority,  Zeta  Phi  Beta,  the  Mer- 
rill-Palmer Association  of  Metropolitan 
Detroit  where  she  is  an  alumpi  board 
member,  the  Greater  Macedonia  Baptist 
Churcii,  and  the  Michigan  Association  of 
Colored  Women's  Club. 

In  1937  with  the  help  of  a  few  dedi- 
cated friends,  a  small  amount  of  capital, 
determination,  and  vision  Mrs.  Brown 
founded  the  Peter  Pan  Nursery.  From  the 
beginnmg  she  received  continuous  in- 
spiration and  support  from  her  loving 
husband,  Louis  Earl  Brown,  Sr.  and  her 
only  son  Louis,  Jr. 

The  alumni  and  friends  of  Detroit's 
Peter  Pan  Nursery  will  gather  at  the 
Sheraton-Cadillac  Hotel  on  March  30  for 
a  dinner  honoring  Mrs.  Brown.  The  event 
will  be  a  double  celebration,  observing 
not  only  the  36th  anniversary  but  a  mort- 
gage burning  for  the  school  as  well. 

Because  of  her  great  love  for  her  com- 
munity and  her  continuing  interest  in 
the  development  of  preschool  facilities  I 
am  happy  that  Mrs.  Brown  will  continue 
as  a  consultant  to  the  scl;ool  which  grew 
and  succeeded  because  of  a  beautiful,  de- 
termined and  wonderful  woman. 
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'THE  EDUCATION  THAT  CAN'T 
WATT,"  WATTS 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  29.  1973 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  one  more  example  of  the  Presi- 
dent's unilateral  termination  of  a  pro- 
gram recently  authorized  and  funded  by 
Congress.  This  involves  the  Environmen- 
tal Education  Act  enacted  into  law  on 
October  30,  1970,  and  for  which  this 
year's  estimated  expenditure  was  $3,180 
million. 

An  editorial  appearing  in    the  March 
17  issue  of  Environmental  Action  writ- 
ten by  Bickley  S.  Dodge,  discusses  the 
recent  division  of  the  administration  to 
completely  terminate  the  program: 
"Thb  Education  That  Can't  Wait," 
Watts 
(By  Bickley  S.  Dodge) 

Two  years  ago,  U.S.  Education  Commis- 
sioner Sidney  Marland  coined  a  new  slogan 
when  he  labeled  environmental  education 
"the  education  that  cannot  wait."  His  slo- 
gan has  become  only  one  of  many  bitter 
Ironies  that  have  plagued  the  program  from 
the  beginning.  Today,  environmental  edu- 
cation la  not  only  still  -waiting.  It  appears 
to  be  In  Imminent  danger  of  total  extinction 
as  a  federal  program. 

The  1974  federal  budget,  released  In  late 
January,  confirmed  a  distressing  rumor.  In 
one  sentence  it  announced  the  Intention  of 
disposing  of  environmental  education:  "This 
program  will  be  terminated  in  1974." 

Official  Administration  opposition  to  the 
program,  centered  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  WeUare  (HEW)  it- 
self, rests  mainly  In  three  arguments.  First, 
It  Is  said,  we  don't  need  separate  legislation 
to  support  environmental  education — we  can 
do  It  through  already  existing  programs.  Sec- 
ond, environmental  education  Is  a  narrow 
categorical  program  and  therefore  conflicts 
with  Administration  philosophy.  And,  third, 
the  program  has  faUed  anyway.  Each  of  these 
arguments  can  be  easily  refuted. 

The  environmental  education  program  has 
always  been  described  within  HEW  as  "core" 
funding,  as  a  catalyst  which  would  generate 
lots  of  additional  federal  money  for  environ- 
mental education.  This  strategy  has  proven 
more  effective  In  keeping  appropriations  for 
the  program  low  than  In  actually  generating 
new  environmental  education  money.  In  fis- 
cal 1972  the  total  federal  appropriation  for 
the  Office  of  Environmental  Education 
(OEE)  was  only  $3.4  million.  The  Office  of 
Education  claimed  that  In  addition  It  would 
spend  $11  million  on  environmental  educa- 
tion through  other  programs.  To  date  It  has 
still  not  been  able  to  document  that  claim. 
A  list,  purporting  to  document  the  $11  mil- 
lion expenditure,  exists,  but  the  validity  of 
many  of  the  projects  listed  Is  so  questionable 
that  apparently  the  commissioner  is  too  em- 
barrassed to  release  it. 

Even  If  other  educational  programs  were 
doing  what  they  should  be,  they  are  limited 
In  their  scope  and  target.  Title  HI  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  for 
example,  can  support  environmental  educa- 
tion but  only  through  local  education  agen- 
cies. No  other  program  is  as  flexible  as  the 
Environmental  Education  Act  In  terms  of 
program  content  or  the  range  of  permitted 
"target  groups."  Most  Importantly  for  en- 
vironmental action  organizations,  no  other 
program  has  the  flexlbUlty  of  the  Environ- 
mental Education  Act  to  support  non -formal 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

environmental  education  projects  sponsored 
by  community  groups. 

The  language  of  the  Environmental  Edu- 
cation Act  Is  strikingly  broad  In  scope  and 
Intent,  and  administrative  pronouncements 
have  re-emphaslzed  that  breadth.  Yet  tjie 
executioners  of  the  program  are  now  claiming 
It  is  too  narrow  and  categorical — and  thus 
inconsistent  with  the  Administration's  "New 
Federalism."  In  May,  1971  Marland  described 
the  program  this  way : 

Environmental  education  can  be  the  core, 
the  unifying  concept  around  which  Office  of 
Education  categorical  grants  can  be  coalesced 
Into  a  modem  educational  response  to  the 
environmental /ecological  crisis. 

Does  that  sound  like  a  description  of  a 
narrow  categorical  program? 

If  anything.  In  fact,  some  environmen- 
talists have  criticized  the  program  for  having 
been  too  broad  in  the  past,  for  having  stressed 
the  creation  of  an  "environmental  ethic"  so 
vague  and  general  as  to  risk  obscuring  spe- 
olflc  environmental  substance  and  skills.  Last 
year's  environmental  education  grantees,  for 
example,  spent  30  percent  of  their  resources 
on  subjects  not  even  covered  by  the  act,  aind 
less  than  10  percent  each  on  resource  deple- 
tion, transportation,  technology  and  popula- 
tion, according  to  a  recent  survey  by  Friends 
of  the  Earth.  There  Is  encouraging  evidence 
of  greater  substantive  focus  this  year.  In  any 
case,  the  program's  focus  could  tighten  up 
much  further  before  It  could  accurately  be 
described  as  a  "narrow  categorical  program." 
The  official  critics'  final  argument  Is  that 
the  envlronmentta  education  program  has 
failed  anyway,  and  therefca*  deserves  to  die. 
The  program  has  been  subject  to  Internal 
bureaucratic  delays,  snafus  and  harassment 
at  every  step  of  Its  unhappy  existence;  there 
was  no  director  for  nine  months,  no  advisory 
council  for  a  full  year,  a  skeleton  staff  even 
now,  and  of  course  almost  no  money.  And 
now  those  responsible  dare  to  call  the  pro- 
gram a  fallxire.  This  Is  like  the  boy  who  kills 
his  mother  and  father  and  then  pleads  to 
the  Judge  for  mercy  on  the  grounds  that  he 
Is  a  poor  orphan. 

Of  course,  environmentalists  have  been 
disappointed  In  their  expectations  of  what 
the  environmental  education  program  could 
have  been.  But  the  potential  still  exists. 
Change,  not  abolition,  seems  to  be  In  order. 
Moving  OEE  from  the  Office  of  Education 
to  a  more  hospitable  home — possibly  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  or  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency — or  ele- 
vating It  within  the  HEW  bureaucracy  might 
be  one  Improvement. 

Since  the  official  arguments  against  envi- 
ronmental education  are  all  so  refutable, 
what  are  the  real  reasons  It's  slated  to  die? 
One  poeslblllty  that  must  be  strongly  con- 
sidered Is  that,  being  small,  weak,  and  rela- 
tively unnoticed.  It  is  an  easy  sacrlflcal  lamb 
for  an  Admnlstratlon  that  wants  to  claim  It's 
cutting  government  costs  without  really 
doing  so  In  any  effective  way. 

Ralph  Nader  was  once  asked  whether  he 
believed  In  capitalism.  He  replied,  "I  don't 
know:  we  haven't  tried  It  yet."  The  fed^al 
environmental  education  program  Is  In  some- 
what the  same  category.  It's  time  we  tried 
it.  Whether  or  not  It  expires  first  will  depend 
a  great  deal  on  the  amount  of  public  and 
congressional  concern  expressed  In  the  next 
few  months. 
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having  the  services  of  one  of  the  Nation's 
best  Veterans'  Administration  regional 
directors,  Odell  W.  Vaughn. 

Now,  Vaughn,  a  disabled  combat  vet- 
eran with  26  years  of  VA  service,  is  leav- 
ing Florida. 

But  there  is  no  dismay  among  Florida 
veterans.  Their  sense  of  loss  is  more  than 
offset  by  the  knowledge  that  Vaughn  is 
coming  to  Washington  to  serve  as  Chief 
of  the  VA  Department  of  Veterans  Bene- 
fits. 

As  such,  he  will  administer  nearly  $9 
billion  in  programs,  ranging  from  GI 
bill  education  and  training  to  GI  home 
loans  to  pension  and  insurance.  He  will 
head  a  department  with  some  17,000  em- 
ployees and  57  regional  offices. 

I  am  certain  he  will  do  an  excellent 
job. 

A  1972  nominee  for  the  "Handicapped 
Federal  Employee  of  the  Year"  award, 
Vaughn  has  received  the  VA's  superior 
performance  award  six  times  in  his  ca- 
reer. He  is  rated  among  the  best  of  the 
VA's  regional  managers. 

A  native  of  Greenville,  B.C.,  Vaughn 
enlisted  in  the  Army  in  World  War  U 
and  took  part  in  three  invasions  with  the 
178th  Field  Artillery  Brigade.  He  lost 
both  legs  late  in  the  war  while  trying  to 
rescue  a  comrade-in-arms  who  lay 
wounded  on  a  minefield.  He  won  the 
Silver  Star  for  this  gallant  effort. 

The  honor  bestowed  upon  Odell  W. 
Vaughn  is  a  high  one  but  I,  for  one,  am 
certain  the  choice  was  a  wise  one. 


FLORIDA'S  LOSS  IS  NATION'S  GAIN 

HON.  L.  A.  (SKIP)  BAFALIS 

OF   IXOBIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  2,  1973 
Mr.  BAFALIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years 
Florida  veterans  have  been  fortunate  in 


MASSACHUSETTS'  LEGISLATORS 
TESTIFY  ON  THE  BURKE-RIBI- 
COFF  TAX  CREDIT  BILL,  H.R.  49 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or   ICASSACHXISKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  2.  1973 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Friday,  March  30,  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on 
which  I  serve,  received  testimony  from 
Representative  Paul  White,  Democratic 
Legislator  from  Dorchester,  Mass.,  on 
H.R.  49,  legislation  to  provide  a  tax 
credit  for  nonpublic  school  tuitions.  Rep- 
resentative White's  presentation  was  a 
concise  and  convincing  argument  for  the 
tax  credit  concept.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  have  requested  time  to  share  his 
statement  with  you.  I  am  also  submitting 
for  the  Record  the  remarks  of  Repre- 
sentative Raymond  Flynn,  Democrat,  of 
Boston: 
Statemtnt  or  MASSACHtrsrrrs  State  Repke- 

SENTATTVE    PAUL    WHITE 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Meaps  Committee:  Tnank  you  for  the 
privilege  of  appearing  before  you  today. 

Many  public  officials  across  the  United 
States,  sensing  pubUc  discontent  with  cer- 
tain aspects  of  our  Federal  tax  laws,  success- 
fully campaigned  this  past  Fall  on  platforms 
of  tax  reform.  Public  expectation  In  this 
area  is  Justifiably  high.  An  interrelated  issue 
of  great  public  concern  Is  the  quality  and 
cost  of  education  In  the  United  States.  These 
two  issues,  tax  reform,  and  the  quality  and 
cost  of  education,  are  of  paramount  Impor- 
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tance  to  the  citizenry  of  this 
Congress  must  be  responsive  to 

Your  honorable  committee  hta 
of  proposals  which  seek  to  respoml 
measure,  H.R.  49,  recognizes  the 
concerns   of   trying    to   make 
more  equitable  and  our  educational 
more  flexible — and  1  therefore 
to  support  It  wholeheartedly. 

The  Importance  of  H.R.  49,  and 
for  its  public  import,  are  not  dlfia(iult 
stantlate.  The  cost  of  education 
rising,  nonpublic  school  attendance 
diminishing  and  taxpayers,  both 
nonparents  alike,  are  feeling  the 
While   the   closing  of  Isolated 
schools  may  not  place  an  undue 
the  public  school  system,  the 
Ing    of    nonpublic    schools 
urban    areas — would    place    an 
burden   upon   the   already   limited 
of  most  urban  school  systems, 
in   Boston,   out   of   a    total 
secondary   student    population   of 
30,681   students,  or  approximate!; 
tend   non-public   schools.   In 
10  largest  vu-ban  areas  out  of  a  tot^il 
tary    and    secondary    school 
218,000      over      50.000      attend 
schools — again    about    "4    of 
population. 

This  pattern  of  high  concentration 
public  schools  Ln  urban  areas  Is 
to  Massachusetts  nor  New  Englanb 
the  elementary  school  pupils  in 
attend   non-public   schools,   34% 
delphla,  33%  in  Cincinnati,  32%  1 
29%  In  both  St.  Louis  and 
in  New  York. 

The  Impact  of  a  rapid  decline  in 
Uc  school  enrollment  would  clearly 
In  cities  such  as  these  where  a 
of  the  school  population  present^ 
cated  outside  of  the  public  school 
As  revealing  as  these  figvires  are, 
resent  but  the  tip  of  the 
true  impact   of  massive   non-public 
closings  can  be  measured  only  on 
level — the  social,  economic  and 
disruption  that  is  caused  by  the 
neighborhood  school. 

A   reasonable    question    is:    Will 
alleviate  a  rapid  decline  in  non-put  lie 
attendance? 

The  Special  Commission  to  s 
Financial   Aid    to  N on- Public 
Secondary  Schools   (1971,  Mass.) 
half  of  the  enrollment  decline  to 
causes.  And  it  Is  reasonable  to 
as  costs  rise,  schools  which 
not  charged  tuition.  wUl  do 
the  enrollment  decline.  According 
by  the  I  J*  .A.  Corporation  (commii 
Cardinal  John  Krol  of  Philadelphija 
chlal  school  costs  are  rising  three 
fast  as  revenues — whipped  along 
Ing   enrollment.    The   rising   costs 
enrollment  cycle,  where  each 
leads  to  a  decline  in  enrollment 
decline  In  enrollment  leads  to  an 
costs,    will   Inevitably   lead   to   the 
shut-down  of  the  non-public  scho<il 
It  has  been  estimated  that  If  the 
schools  alone  were  to  close 
country,    public    school    operating 
would   have  to   be  Increased   by 
billion. 

In  practical  terms,  H.R.  49   woi|ld 
that  the  typical  taxpayer  with  a 
attending   a    non-public   cchool 
have  to  pay  twice  for  one  educatl(^ 
student's  yearly  tuition   were  $200 
would  allow  the  parent  a  tax  credli 
This   measure  of  relief  might  be 
Impetus  parents  would  need  to 
child  in  a  non-public  school.  A  $100 
relatively  small  In  comparison  to 
national  average  per  pupil  cost  of 
year  In  the  public  schools.  A  cost, 
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add,  that  would  have  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
taxpayers  If  the  present  trend  continues. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  re- 
cently held  that  local  property  taxes  are  a 
constitutionally  valid  method  for  financing 
public  education  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  property  tax  bases  from  one  community 
to  the  next  may  be  Inequitable. 

Local  property  taxes  In  Massachusetts,  as 
in  other  states,  have  been  rising  steadily,  par- 
ticularly in  urban  areas  where  a  movement 
towMds  the  suburbs  has  weakened  the 
already  thin  tax  base.  H.R.  49  would  provide 
relief  not  only  for  those  taxpayers  with  chil- 
dren in  attendance  at  non-public  schools, 
but  also  relief  for  non-parents  and  the 
parents  of  public  school  children  in  areas 
which  could  be  hardest  hit  by  massive  non- 
public school  closings.  Whether  a  non-parent 
or  parent  of  a  public  school  child  pays  prop- 
erty taxes,  state  and  local  Income  taxes, 
sales  tex  or  a  combination  of  aU  three  to 
support  local  schools — these  taxes  will  go  up 
It  additional  students  are  thrust  Into  the 
public  school  system. 

The  property  tax.  however,  will  have  the 
strongest  Impact.  In  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  non-public  school  enrollment 
decline  between  1965-1971  cost  the  taxpay- 
ers $66  million  (A)— the  majority  of  which 
was  paid  out  of  local  property  taxes.  This 
additional  expense  was  not,  and  in  the  fu- 
ture will  not  be  evenly  distributed  across  the 
state.  (B)  Only  33%  of  the  public  school 
districts  have  Catholic  schools  in  them — and 
these  schools,  at  least  in  Massachusetts,  make 
up  the  majority  of  non-public  schools.  Gen- 
erally, most  transferees  will  start  attending 
public  schools  in  the  same  district  aa  their 
former  non-public  school.  Costs,  then,  will 
rise  in  those  school  districts  which  receive 
the  transferred  pupils,  further  exasperating 
the  ever-burdened  property  taxpayers. 

In  my  state,  several  legislators  have  recog- 
nized the  need  for  relief  In  Massachusetts 
aiid  there  are  currently  three  bills  in  com- 
mittee which  would  accomplish  on  the  state 
level,  what  HJi.  49  proposes  on  the  Federal 
level. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  constitu- 
tionality, a  decision  by  the  Federal  court  In 
New  York  which  is  currently  under  review 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  is  Committee  for 
Public  Education  and  Religious  Liberty  v. 
Boylen  et  al.  v.  Brydges  (U.S.  District  Ct.  8.  D. 
N.Y.  Oct.  2,  1972)  That  decision  upheld  the 
validity  of  the  N.Y.  tax  credit  provisions  for 
the  following  reasons : 

(1)  Not  restricted  to  areas  which  by  con- 
cession are  known  to  contain  practically  only 
Catholic  parochial  schools.  Rather,  it  covers 
attendance  at  all  non-profit  private  schools. 

(2)  It  does  not  Involve  a  subsidy  or  grant 
of  money  from  the  Federal  Treasury,  nalz 
397  U.S.  at  674,  90  S.  Ct.  at  1414  (case  chal- 
lenging constitutionality  of  tax  exempt  sta- 
tus of  church  property).  Court  recognized 
that  "granting  tax  exemptions  to  churches 
necessarUy  operates  to  afford  an  Indirect  eco- 
nomic benefit,"  Court  also  noted  in  Walz  that 
grant  of  a  tax  exemption  Is  not  sponsorship 
since  the  government  does  not  transfer  part 
of  Its  revenue  to  churches  but  simply  ab- 
stains from  demanding  that  the  church  sup- 
port the  state."  In  brief,  the  Court  has  in 
these  Instances  accepted  the  view  that  ex- 
emptions differ  from  subsidies. 

(3)  Third,  It  has  a  particular  secular  in- 
tent— one  of  eqiiity — to  give  some  recom- 
pense by  way  of  tax  relief  to  oiu-  citizens 
who  bear  their  share  of  the  burden  of  main- 
taining the  public  schools  and  who,  because 
of  reUglous  belief  or  otherwise,  send  their 
children  to  non-public  full-term  schools  as 
is  their  constitutional  right. 

(4)  Benefit  to  the  parochial  schools,  if 
any,  is  so  remote  as  not  to  Involve  Impermis- 
sible financial  aid  to  church  schools.  (The 
consistent  legislative  policy  ever  since  the 
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1917  Revenue  Act  has  been  for  Congress  to 
permit  the  deduction  of  so-called  charitable 
contributions  from  personal  Income.) 

(5)  There  Is  a  minimum  of  administrative 
entanglement  with  the  non-public  schools 

Non-public  schools  provide  elements  in 
education  essential  to  a  free  society,  chil- 
dren and  parents  are  afforded  an  alternative 
educational  experience  to  the  pubUc  schools 
through  the  existence  of  non-public  schools 
A  heterogeneous  school  system  can  contrib- 
ute more  to  the  educational  process  than 
would  a  uniform  system  because  of  the  rarity 
In  educational  phUoeophies  and  approach^ 
to  teaching.  This  diversity  has  little,  or  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  secUrian  basU  of  manv 
non-public  schools. 

The  philosophies  and  purposes  of  the  vari- 
ous types  of  non-public  schools  are  expressive 
of  pluralism  in  our  society,  and  they  also  re- 
flect strong  moral  factors  that  serve  society 
well.  WhUe  the  pubUc  school  systems  across 
the  U.S.  might  be  capable  of  absorbing  all 
non-public  school  students,  albeit  at  a  sig- 
nificantly increased  cost  to  taxpayers  and 
disruption  of  the  public  schools,  many  less 
tangible,  but  nonetheless  Important  benefits 
occurring  from  the  private  and  parochial 
school  systems  would  be  lost  to  the  nation 
and  its  citizens.  "•wuu 

Statement  bt  State  Representative 
Raymond  L.  Plynn 
I  am  here  this  morning  to  raise  a  problem 
crucial  enough  to  warrant  its  being  raised 
again  and  again— until  at  last  our  discussion 
yields  a  solution,  refer  to  the  frustrating 
question  of  how  we  are  to  effectively  save 
ourselves  from  the  serious  cultural  loss  and 
enormous  financial  embarrassment  which 
threatens  our  large  cities  in  the  wake  of  the 
probable  destruction  of  the  Catholic  paro- 
chial school  system. 

I  will  not  be  convinced  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  makes  this  event 
inevitable.  It  can  only  be  the  case,  should  we 
permit  this  to  happen  that  our  wits  are  duU 
and  our  imaginations  flacld. 

Indeed,  the  very  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
em  compels  a  solution.  In  Boston,  the  prob- 
o«°^PP''°**^^^^  ^"'■^  catastrophe.  More  than 
30,000  of  more  than  126,000  elementary  and 
secondary  school  students  attend  non-public 
schools— and  please  remember,  for  example, 
that  almost  90%  of  the  elementary  school 
students  of  Massachusetts  in  non-public 
schools  are  In  Catholic  schools. 

Where  does  anyone  think  the  City  of  Bos- 
ton which  has  already  the  highest  tax  rate 
in  the  nation,  is  going  to  discover  the  money 
or  the  faclUtles  to  absorb  30.000  more  stu- 
dents—nothing less  than  25%  of  the  cities 
total  elementary  and  secondary  school  popu- 
lation. Because  we  will  have  to  turn  again 
to  the  already  overburdened  middle  class 
homeowners  and  tax  payers,  we  are  Just 
going  to  price  ourselves  out  of  business  as 
a  viable  residential  community. 

Let  me  pose  to  you  a  startling  but  very 
interesting  question.  Why  is  It  that  the  same 
constitution,  is  used  to  force  us  all,  at  every 
level  of  government,  to  subsidize  by  tax  ex- 
emption acres  of  church  property  and  at  the 
same  time  prohibits  us  from  subsidizing  by 
a  personal  tax  exemption  church  facilities  the 
lack  of  which  will  cost  us  a  fortune  to  re- 
place. This  Is  a  constitution,  by  that  inter- 
pretation, which  Is  picking  our  pockets— and 
both  at  once,  (with  both  hands.) 

Nor  is  this  only  a  matter  of  money.  The 
cultural  loss  to  the  city  that  will  be  in- 
volved, should  the  parochial  system  be  de- 
stroyed, win  be  Incalculable.  More  specifi- 
cally, given  the  much  higher  quality  of  paro- 
chial school  education,  we  will  also  suffer  a 
serious  academic  loss. 

Are  we,  therefore,  compelled  to  Impoverish 
ourselves  not  only  financially,  but  also  cul- 
turally and  academically?  This  is  a  consti- 
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tutlon,  or  an  interpretation  of  It,  that  grows 
more  strange  and  stranger  still. 

Not  only  stranger,  but  less  in  touch  with 
reality  as  all  our  citizens  understand  It.  Just 
a  few  weeks  ago  at  a  meeting  at  St.  Marga- 
rets Church  in  Dorchester,  of  which  Speaker 
McCormsujk  is  a  parishioner,  several  hundred 
parents  confronted  reality — and  came  close 
to  losing  their  school.  I  know  only  too  well 
that  my  own  parish,  the  Gate  of  Heaven  in 
South  Boston,  has  no  less  urgent  problem  in 
the  respect.  The  parish  still  has  a  school — 
but  barely,  and  only  because  of  the  dedica- 
tion and  self  sacrifice  of  the  good  parents  of 
these  children. 

The  Inequity  of  all  this  is  also  a  matter  of 
real  concern;  for  an  important  reason  that 
the  non  public  school  parent  finds  It  hard  to 
support  entirely  the  non-public  school  is 
that  he  has  also  to  support  the  public  school. 
That  he  should  do  so,  in  support  of  what  has 
been  called  the  common  good,  I  do  not  dis- 
pute. But  the  common  good  seems  lately,  in 
this  area,  to  be  rather  a  secondary  considera- 
tion in  many  minds. 

The  common  good  that  I  support  is  why 
the  government  pays  farmers  not  to  plant 
wheat.  Then  why  can  we  not  pay  parents  to 
keep  their  children  in  parochial  schools?  I 
support  legislation  that  would  provide  in- 
come tax  exemptions  for  parents  paying  tui- 
tion for  children  in  non  public  schools.  This 
Involves  no  direct  grant  of  money  from  gov- 
ernment to  the  school,  remedies  the  inequi- 
ties of  double  taxation  on  some  of  our  citi- 
zens, and  most  Importantly,  it  will  Involve 
no  governmental  control. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  unreasonable  for  us  to 
stand  idle — allowing  the  demise  of  quality 
education  In  parochial  school,  while  pouring 
millions  into  a  declining  public  school  sys- 
tem, and  gentlemen,  don't  deceive  yourselves, 
for  someday,  if  not  today,  the  American  tax- 
payer will  pay  the  price. 


VA  HOSPITALS 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  2,  1973 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  adequacy  of  patient  care  in  Veterans' 
Administration  Hospitals  has  been  the 
subject  of  controversial  discussion  in  past 
weeks.  Stemming  from  a  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  investigation, 
newspapers  throughout  the  Nation  cited 
generalized  allegations  of  patient  mis- 
treatment and  a  poor  level  of  medical 
service. 

As  a  reflection  of  the  other  side  of  the 
story  and  an  indication  that  substandard 
VA  Hospital  care  does  not  exist  through- 
out the  system,  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  a  recent  article  in  the  Fayette - 
ville.  Ark.  Northwest  Arkansas  Times. 
Following  this  article  are  two  letters  to 
the  editor  of  the  Times  from  Arkansas 
veterans  describing  their  first-hand  ex- 
periences with  VA  medical  treatment: 
[From  the  Arkansas  Times,  March  9,  1973] 
"Pattern  of  Neglect"  Denied  by  Local  VA 
Aoministratob 

There  Is  no  "pattern  of  neglect"  in  the 
Fayette vUle  Veterans  Administration  Hospi- 
tal, according  to  Fred  Hendricks,  the  admin- 
istrator, who  denied  allegations  made  in  a 
confidential  Congressional  report  that  the 
well-being  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pa- 
tients In  VA  hospitals  Is  endangered. 
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Congressional  Investigators  for  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  based  their  con- 
clusions on  Interviews  with  VA  officials  and 
examination  of  VA  records.  The  report  said 
veterans  have  to  wait  for  admission,  suffer 
from  cramped  quarters,  poor  nursing  care 
because  of  understafBng  and  "may  leave  in 
worse  shape  than  when  admitted." 

"This  simply  does  not  apply  to  the  local 
hospital,"  Hendricks  said.  "We  are  In  a  bet- 
ter position  In  funding  for  salaries,  operat- 
ing costs  and  personnel  than  we  have  ever 
been.  Our  report  to  the  VA  Committee  stated 
we  had  no  unfunded  needs." 

Hendricks  said  the  hospital  operates  on  a 
$5.25  million  budget  compared  to  $3.09  five 
years  ago. 

"I  do  not  feel  we  are  understaffed.  Some 
41  new  positions  were  funded  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year.  This  Included  five 
registered  nurses,  four  licensed  practical 
nurses,  four  nursing  assistants,  two  phy- 
sicians, a  dietitian,  social  worker  and  other 
support  personnel,"  Hendricks  said. 

NEW    SERVICES 

Another  32  positions  are  funded  to  staff 
new  services  which  are  expected  to  be  In  op- 
eration within  the  next  few  weeks,  he  said. 

These  include  an  intensive  care  unit,  a 
coronary  care  section,  a  respiratory  treat- 
ment center  and  a  pulmonary  function 
laboratory.  Recruitment  is  under  way  for 
these  32  positions  which  Include  12  regis- 
tered nurses;  12  LPNs;  one  physician,  a  pul- 
monary function  laboratory  technician  and 
other  support  personnel. 

Hendricks  said  veterans  do  not  have  to  wait 
for  admission  here.  "We  have  no  waiting  list 
and  have  not  had  one  for  two  years.  All  sick 
veterans,  who  the  admitting  doctor  feels  need 
hospitalization,  are  admitted  Immediately," 
he  said. 

"Our  space  is  totally  adequate  and  beds  are 
not  overcrowded.  We  are  in  compliance  with 
national  standards  as  far  as  the  number  of 
square  feet  required  per  bed,"  Hendricks  said. 

The  report  Indicated  the  White  House  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  was  cutting 
VA  hospitals,  may  force  29  hospitals  to  close 
by  1975  and  "may  intend  to  force  the  VA  out 
of  the  hospital  business  entirely." 

[From  the  Arkansas  Times,  Mar.  14, 1973] 

From  the  Pe»ple — Bum  Rap  for  the  VA 

To  the  Editor: 

I  notice  in  the  papers  that  the  VA  Hos- 
pitals have  been  accused  of  not  treating  pa- 
tients properly,  etc.  I  can  speak  for  myself 
in  this  matter.  When  I  left  the  service  I  was 
under  treatment,  and  I  reported  to  the  VA 
here  in  FayettevUle  in  1963. 

Since  that  time  I  have  been  treated  as 
both  an  IN  patient,  and  an  OUT  patient, 
depending  upon  my  condition.  Eventually, 
as  time  passes,  I  have  become  unable  to  work. 
The  VA  in  Fayettevllle  sent  me  for  exam- 
ination and  testing  to  the  VA  In  Little  Rock, 
where  I  received  the  type  of  treatment  found 
only  In  the  best  hospitals  In  the  nation. 

Believe  me,  I  know  they  can  always  use 
help,  and  more  help,  but  to  accuse  them 
(the  nurses,  doctors,  orderlies,  etc.)  of  ne- 
glect, on  the  whole  Is  irresponsible.  During 
my  stays  as  an  IN  patient  in  both  of  these 
hospitals  I  received  the  best  care  and  did  not 
see  a  single  patient  neglected. 

I  did  see  doctors  and  nurses  work  beyond 
their  time  to  help  patients.  Now  I  don't  say 
It  can't  happen — that's  too  brash  a  state- 
ment— ^but  surely  I  can  say  it  does  not  hap- 
pen here,  or  In  Little  Rock.  And  certainly 
not  In  most  cases. 

By  the  way,  I  volunteer  to  help  when  I  can 
In  the  VA  Hospital  to  give  those  who  cannot 
do  for  themselves  an  extra  bit  of  comfort 
and  aid,  and  I  am  sure  more  volunteers 
would  be  appreciated  In  any  VA  Hospital. 
Henry  C.  Coooan. 
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(From  the  Arkansas  Times,  Mar.  19,  1973] 

From  the  People — The  Best  There  Is 

To  the  Editor: 

The  other  day  you  carried  an  article  about 
VA  Hospitals.  That  article  was  full  of  false 
information. 

In  the  first  place  no  veteran  that  needs 
medical  treatment  Is  ever  turned  away.  In 
the  past  two  years  I  have  had  two  major  op- 
erations. One  here  at  the  Fayettevllle  VA, 
and  the  other  at  the  Little  Rock  VA  Hos- 
pital. 

I  could  not  have  received  better  treatment 
and  care  at  any  hospital  In  the  USA,  than 
I  did  at  these  VA  Hospitals. 

The  doctors,  nurses  and  staff  of  those  VA 
Hospitals  are  the  most  wonderful  and  dedi- 
cated people  I  have  ever  met. 

R.  L.  Hutchceafi. 


MARINE  CITY.  MICH..  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE HELP  BUILD  "A  LITTLE  BET- 
TER WORLD  " 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  2.  1973 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  personal  privilege  this  week  to  serve 
as  host  to  an  outstanding  group  of  young 
people  from  Marine  City,  Mich. — young 
people  Interested  in  the  processes  of  their 
government  and  in  the  interrelationship 
between  their  government  and  their  own 
community. 

Each  of  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  numerous 
opportunities  to  greet  groups  of  his  con- 
stitutents  who  journey  to  their  Nation's 
Capital  to  learn  more  about  how  their 
Gtovemment  operates,  and  I  have  en- 
joyed many  such  occasions  in  the  more 
than  14  years  that  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  serve  in  this  body. 

What  makes  this  group  of  young  peo- 
ple unique  is  the  nature  of  the  social  mis- 
sion which  binds  them  together.  These 
young  people  belong  to  the  Marine  City 
chapter  of  the  United  Nations  Associa- 
tion, and  they  call  themselves.  "A  Little 
Better  World."  The  name  they  have 
chosen  to  identify  their  group  springs 
from  the  simple  philosophy  that,  "if  every 
one  does  just  a  little  bit,  no  one  has  to 
do  a  lot."  This  is  the  concept  that  is 
worth  pondering,  because  it  calls  on  each 
member  of  the  group — and,  by  inference, 
on  each  member  of  society — to  do  his 
part  toward  making  their  community, 
their  State,  their  Nation  and  their  world, 
a  little  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

It  is  intriguing,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these 
young  people  call  on  each  other  to  do 
"just  a  little  bit"  and  yet,  through  their 
group  activities,  they  have  done  far  more 
than  just  a  little.  They  have,  in  fact, 
done  a  lot  for  their  community — and,  in 
the  process,  have  done  a  lot  for  their  own 
individual  and  group  development. 

These  young  people  have,  for  example, 
established  their  own  activities  center — 
and  have  then  turned  aroimd  to  the 
senior  citizens  of  their  community  and 
made  their  headquarters  available  for 
older  people  from  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  each 
day.  This  demonstrates  a  concern  for 
others,  particularly  the  elderly  who  are 
so  often  isolated  from  the  community. 
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It  also  demonstrates  a  sensible  utiliza- 
tion of  facilities  that  otherwise  }  /ould  be 
left  to  stand  idle  during  the  hoi  rs  when 
these  young  people  are  in  their  class- 
rooms. It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  the 
senior  citizens  have  responded  ;nthusl- 
astically  to  this  offer  from  ths  young 
people,  and  are  utilizing  the  "Lil  tie  Bet- 
ter World"  center  on  a  regular  I  >asis. 

These  young  people  have  ic  entitled 
other  needs  within  their  commur  ity,  and 
have  acted  to  meet  those  needs.  They 
made  available  ofBce  space  and  a  tele- 
phone in  their  building,  so  that  a  social 
worker  could  be  assigned  to  Mar  ne  City 
and  provide  counseling  for  families  in 
trouble.  In  similar  fashion,  th<  young 
people  provided  space  to  house  i  coim- 
selor  on  alcohol  and  drug  abuse.  And 
a  "Little  Better  World"  has  n  ade  its 
facilities  available  once  each  u'eek  so 
that  the  Air  Force  can  use  it  for  recruit- 
ing purposes. 

Not  all  of  their  work  has  been  as  dra- 
matic. They  have  taken  on  the  more 
menial  tasks  of  painting  and  decorating 
rubbish  containers  for  use  in  th(  down- 
town area  of  Marine  City.  Th(  y  have 
collected  refuse  from  the  shores  of  the 
St.  Clair  River.  They  have  prepared 
Christmas  baskets  for  needy  families  in 
their  area.  And  they  have  gone  c  oor-to- 
door  to  collect  funds  for  UNICEP.  As  I 
say,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  may  not  ae  very 
dramatic — but  it  Is  a  fine  exaiiple  of 
young  people  concerned  about  tl^e  com- 
munity in  which  they  live,  and  suffi- 
ciently motivated  to  do  somethin  j  about 
it. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  thes<s  young 
people  as  my  guests  at  breakf(£t  this 
week.  The  young  people  were  honored  by 
the  presence  at  that  breakfast  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan,  th  e  Hon- 
orable Philip  A.  Hart.  Senator  HArt  and 
I  talked  with  these  young  people  about 
the  origins  and  development  of  their  gov- 
ernment— and  we  emphasized  the  same 
point:  That  this  is  a  government  which 
was  founded  by  mortal  men,  and  which 
has  been  brought  forward  for  nea  rly  two 
centiules  by  mortal  men.  We  re:ognlze 
tl^t  governments  do  err.  We  knciw  that 
men  do  make  mistakes.  Yet  we  know  that 
our  form  of  government  has  endured  be- 
cause men  of  good  will  have  woi"ked  to 
correct  their  errors  In  a  free,  opjen  and 
democratic  fashion.  We  explalhed  to 
these  yoimg  people  that  progress  it  some- 
times slow  under  our  system  of  tovem- 
ment.  Certainly  a  monarchy  or  aj  totali- 
tarian government  might  be  injfinltely 
more  efficient — ^but,  as  we  told  these 
young  people,  neither  would  be  a^  effec- 
tive as  our  present  system,  whldh  calls 
for  the  collective  judgment  of  435  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  and  the  100  Members 
of  the  other  body. 

The  point,  of  course,  is  that  th;  man- 
ner in  which  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  operates — with  each  Member 
making  his  contribution  to  the  delibera- 
tions and  taking  part  In  the  decision- 
making process — is  precisely  thi;  same 
way  in  which  these  young  people, 
through  their  "Little  Better  World."  are 
approaching  the  problem-solving]  efforts 
of  their  group. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  most  favorably  im- 
pressed by  these  young  people,  by  their 
interest  in  the  world  aroimd  them — not 
only  in  the  world  of  Marine  City  but  in 
the  world  of  their  nation  and  the  United 
Nations — and  by  their  keen  grasp  of  the 
issues.  I  was  also  impressed  by  the  qual- 
ity of  the  guidance  they  are  receiving 
from  their  adult  associates — Mrs.  Grace 
Zapel,  who  helped  them  foimd  the  orga- 
nization; the  Honorable  John  R.  Beau- 
champ,  a  member  of  the  City  Commis- 
sion of  Marine  City;  and  Mrs.  Mary  Lou 
Shackett,  who  assists  Mrs.  Zapel  in  the 
day-to-day  workings  of  "A  Little  Better 
World." 

I  would  like  to  add  a  few  words  in  par- 
ticular tribute  to  Grace  Zapel.  A  former 
organizer  for  the  United  Auto  Workers, 
a  member  of  a  union  morale  team  which 
visited  England  to  lift  the  spirits  of 
American  servicemen  stationed  there  In 
the  days  before  the  Normandy  Invasion 
in  World  War  II,  an  associate  of  the  late 
Ambassador  John  Winant,  an  ardent 
supporter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  a 
school  teacher — Grace  Zapel  is  one  of 
life's  true  humanitarians.  These  young 
people  are  the  richer  for  this  opportunity 
to  be  associated  with  Grace  Zapel  in 
making  this  truly,  "a  little  better  world." 
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MEAT  BOYCOTT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  2,  1973 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  declared  ceilings  on  meat  prices 
and  consumers  are  planning  a  meat  boy- 
cott, this  at  a  time  when  the  price  of 
meat  animals  has  just  reached  the  point 
it  was  20  years  ago. 

Since  that  time,  wages  have  increased 
230  percent  and  hospital  costs  have  more 
than  tripled.  Meat  prices  at  the  farm 
went  up  only  12.6  percent. 

Ed  Wimmer,  president  of  Forward 
America,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  dealt  with  the  en- 
tire question  of  meat  prices  in  a  very 
enlightening  manner. 

I  would  like  to  Insert  Mr.  Wlmmer's 
letter  in  the  Congressional  Record  and 
strongly  recommend  its  reading  by  my 
colleagues  and  all  of  the  other  readers 
of  the  Record.  The  letter  follows : 
Letters  to  the  Editor, 
The  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Sot:  Consumerism  reached  Its  lowest  level 
of  Intellectual  bankruptcy  when  a  loud- 
mouthed, self-styled  male  spokesman  for  the 
boycott  movement  against  the  price  of  beef 
was  cheered  when  he  said : 

"We  are  going  to  bring  the  meat  iiidustry 
to  Its  knees." 

The  facts  are,  that  the  meat  Industry  is  one 
of  the  biggest  In  the  United  States,  and 
American  cattle  raisers,  along  with  hog  pro- 
ducers, feeders,  packers  and  Independent  re- 
tailers, have  operated  on  the  lowest  over -all 
profit  rates  of  any  Industry  In  the  country, 
and  have  gone  broke  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands. 

What  the  screaming  housewives  and  some 
of  their  political  front  men  have  overlooked. 


is  that  Russia  bought  a  billion  dollars  worth 
of  feed  grain  In  this  country,  creating  a 
shortage  on  the  domestic  market.  That  Rus- 
sia paid  a  ridiculously  low  price  for  this  grain 
after  $10  billion  m  war  debts  were  cancelled: 
and  then  Russia  took  some  of  its  gold  and 
bought  up  our  cheap  paper  dollars  floating 
around  the  world,  paying  us  off  in  our  own 
"trading  stamp  coin"  and  they  saved  a  hun- 
dred million  dollars. 

Not  a  peep  from  the  housewife  boycotters 
or  the  chains  against  the  deal;  not  a  word 
of  sympathy  for  those  who  lost  over  500,000 
head  of  cattle  that  died  In  the  rain  soaked 
mud  of  Iowa;  Kansas.  Nebraska,  and  other 
states;  or  a  word  about  the  storms  that  de- 
stroyed acres  of  fruit  and  vegetables  and 
much  of  the  Southern  poultry  industry. 

Governor  Ronald  Reagan  of  California  Is 
one  of  the  .one  voices  urging  housewives  to 
end  their  boycotts,  saying  that  for  the  first 
time  In  several  years  many  of  the  producers 
were  covering  only  a  small  part  of  their  past 
losses. 

Since  the  1930's  the  American  housewife 
has  bought  bargain  priced  fruits  and  vege- 
tables harvested  by  the  lowest  paid  wage 
earners  in  America,  with  half-starved  moth- 
ers and  children  working  In  the  fields  like 
slaves.  In  this  period,  3,000,000  farm  families 
and  100,000  cattle  feeders  abandoned  their 
farms  and  feed  lots  because  they  couldn't  get 
a  fair  return  on  their  poultry,  pork,  beef,  and 
grains. 

One  of  the  biggest  contributing  factors  to 
our  federaUy  fed,  artlflcial  debt-  and  deficit- 
prosperity,  has  been  poor  returns  to  agri- 
culture, and  now  that  the  farmer  is  living  off 
the  consumer  for  a  change,  all  hell  Is  break- 
ing loose. 

A  question  I  would  like  to  ask:  Who  will 
hire  the  unemployed  workers  and  pay  the 
taxes  lost  through  the  great  harm  being 
brought  to  a  great  industry — the  harm  now 
building  up?  The  answer,  of  course.  Is  "the 
boycotting  consumer". 

Yes,   we   are   living   in   pretty   sad    times 
when  one  group  of  people  can  vindictively 
threaten  to  bring  an  industry  "to  its  knees". 
Sincerely, 

EO  WIMMKS, 

President,  Forward  America,  Inc. 
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NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  SOVIET 
JEWRY  WARNS  OF  CONTINUING 
POLICE  REPRESSION  OF  SO^VIET 
JEWS 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    BCASSACRUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  2,  1973 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
herewith  a  statement  Issued  by  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  deny- 
ing that  there  have  any  dramatic  im- 
provements in  the  situation  of  Soviet 
Jews  desiring  to  immigrate  from  Russia. 

The  National  Conference  on  Soviet 
Jewry  speaks  for  nearly  4  million  Ameri- 
can Jews  through  the  34  member  agen- 
cies of  the  conference  and  over  220  affil- 
iated local  Jewish  community  councils 
and  federations. 

The  following  statement  was  made  by 
the  conference  in  response  to  a  state- 
ment made  by  Soviet  trade  official  Vladi- 
mir S.  Alkhimov  in  Washington.  B.C.,  in 
which  he  asserts  that  there  have  been 
"dramatic  changes  affecting  the  emigra- 
tion of  Soviet  Jews." 


The  following  information  should 
strengthen  the  case  for  the  resolution 
introduced  by  our  colleagues  Congress- 
man Charles  A.  Vanik  and  Congressman 
Wilbur  D.  Mills. 

The  resolution  follows : 

The  assertions  yesterday  by  Soviet  trade 
official  Vladimir  S.  Alkhimov,  in  regard  to 
alleged  dramatic  changes  affecting  the  emi- 
gration of  Soviet  Jews  are  welcome  M,  In 
fact,  they  reflect  new  developments.  They  do 
not. 

In  truth,  there  are  over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pending  affidavits  for  Soviet  Jews  which 
have  not  been  acted  upon  by  Soviet  offi- 
cials. Despite  the  welcome  increase  In  emi- 
gration In  1972,  this  only  represented  one 
fourth  of  those  Jews  known  to  have  such 
affidavits.  Soviet  officials  are  playing  a  dan- 
gerous numbers  game  when  they  say  that 
over  95%  of  all  applications  last  year  have 
been  settled.  In  reality  the  officials  are  re- 
ferring only  to  those  finally  permitted  to 
leave  after  much  harassment.  In  the  mean- 
time, thousands  of  Jewish  families  have  been 
waiting,  In  vain,  for  years.  Most  of  them  are 
under  constant  surveillance  and  have  been 
unemployed  for  months  on  end. 

Mr.  Alkhimov  distorts  the  facte  when  he 
asserts  that  "only  ten  percent  (of  those 
who  actually  emigrated)  had  to  pay  some- 
thing." In  reality  the  imposition  of  a  retro- 
active ransom  tax  last  August,  for  those  who 
leave  the  Soviet  Union,  has  already  cut  down 
the  nxunber  of  educated  Jews  permitted  to 
leave  by  more  than  one  half — from  over  20% 
In  the  first  part  of  .1972  to  less  than  10%  In 
the  last  six  months.  Soviet  Jews  have  not 
been  able  to  pay  the  $15,000  or  $20,000  tax 
necessary  to  leave,  and  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands,  have  been  discouraged  from 
applying. 

Such  bland  comments  by  Soviet  officials 
overlook  the  high  degree  of  continuing  police 
repression  of  Soviet  Jews.  Illegal  searches 
and  seizures  by  secret  police  have  led  to 
closed  trials  of  Jewish  activists.  Jews  In  Mos- 
cow, Mmsk  and  Tbilisi  face  additional  trials 
In  the  next  few  weeks. 

The  Soviet  official,  who  along  with  several 
colleagues  has  undertaken  to  lobby  on  legis- 
lative matters  while  in  Washington,  as  guests 
of  this  country,  has  repeated  assertions  made 
two  months  ago  by  the  Soviet  propaganda 
outlet — Novostl  Press  Agency.  Alkhlmov's 
comments  therefore  do  not  reflect  any  funda- 
mental change  in  Soviet  policy.  He  has  tried 
to  convey  a  false  Impression  to  American 
public  opinion. 


HISTORIAN  SCHLESINGER  EXPOSES 
MYTH  OF  SO-CALLED  EXECUTIVE 
PRIVILEGE 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  2,  1973 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Arthur  Schlesinger,  writing  in 
Friday's  Wall  Street  Journal,  adds  sig- 
nificantly to  the  current  dialog  on  so- 
called  Executive  privilege,  that  mythical 
entity  which  exists  as  a  figment  In  the 
minds  of  some  Presidents. 

What  some  call  "Executive  privilege," 
I  call  a  simple  courtesy  which  the  Con- 
gress extends  to  Presidents  allowing 
them  a  limited  amount  of  intimate  dia- 
log with  advi.sers;  dialog  which  the  Con- 
gress decides  is  inviolable  from  congres- 
sional scrutiny. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  stress  here  is  on  "limited." 

Mr.  Schlesinger 's  comments  run  par- 
allel with  a  study  prepared  for  me  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  which  shows  clearly 
that  the  current  interpretation  of  so- 
called  Executive  privilege  by  the  White 
House  did  not  begin  in  the  Washington 
administration,  but  in  1954  when  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  refused  to  allow  execu- 
tive employees  to  testify  before  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  include  Mr.  Schlesinger's  article  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  30,  19731 

ExECXJTivK  Privilege:  a  Morkt  History 
(By  Arthvir  Schlesinger  Jr.) 

"The  doctrine  of  Executive  privilege  Is  well 
established,"  said  President  Nixon  In  his 
statement  of  March  12.  "It  was  first  Invoked 
by  President  Washington,  and  it  has  been 
recognized  and  utilized  by  our  Presidents  for 
almost  200  years  since  that  time."  With  that 
hUtorlcal  flourish  the  President  Issued  stUl 
another  challenge  to  the  Legislative  Branch 
of  government,  declaring  that  not  only  mem- 
bers but  former  members  of  the  President's 
White  House  staff  "shall  follow  the  well- 
established  precedent  and  decline  a  request 
for  a  formal  appearance  before  a  committee 
of  the  Congress." 

Most  commentators,  while  noting  that 
President  Nixon  was  filing  an  unprecedent- 
edly  large  claim  for  Executive  privilege,  ap- 
pear to  accept  his  Idea  that  the  doctrine  has 
solid  and  unassailable  historical  basis.  The 
impression  is  abroad  that  George  Washington 
and  all  his  successors,  confronted  by  unac- 
ceptable congressional  demands  for  Informa- 
tion, simply  cried  "Executive  privilege,"  and 
that  settled  the  matter.  Yet,  when  one  looks 
into  the  problem,  one  encounters  some  curi- 
ous facts.  For  example,  the  very  term  "Ex- 
ecutive privilege"  seems  itself  to  be  of  fairly 
recent  American  usage.  My  research  is  far 
from  exhaustive,  but  I  cannot  find  that  any 
President  or  Attorney  General  used  It  before 
the  Elsenhower  administration.  You  will  look 
in  valr.  for  It  ae  an  entry  in  such  standard 
reference  works  as  the  Smlth-Zurcher  "Dic- 
tionary of  American  Politics,"  or  "The  Oxford 
Companion  to  American  History,"  or  Scrlb- 
ner's  "Concise  Dictionary  of  American  His- 
tory.'' It  Is  not  even  to  be  found,  I  was  dis- 
mayed to  discover.  In  "The  New  Language  of 
Politics,"  complied  by  William  Safire  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  very  own  White  House  staff. 

Of  course  this  may  seem  a  semantic  quib- 
ble, smce  the  claim  of  the  Executive  to  deny 
Information  to  Congress  Is  certainly  not 
novel.  StUl.  if  the  doctrine  of  "Executive  priv- 
ilege" were  all  this  well-established  and  had 
the  sanction,  as  Mr.  Nixon  assures  us,  of 
almost  200  years  of  American  history,  one 
would  expect  that  the  phrase  would  have 
been  In  common  usage  during  the  first  180 
of  these  years. 

President  Nixon's  historical  recital  un- 
doubtedly derives  from  vagrant  memories  of 
Elsenhower  days.  In  May  1954,  In  the  midst  of 
the  Army-McCarthy  hearings.  President  El- 
senhower Instructed  employes  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  that.  If  asked  by  the  Mc- 
Carthy Committee  about  Internal  exchanges 
within  the  Department,  they  were  "not  to 
testify  to  any  such  conversations  or  com- 
munications or  to  produce  any  such  docu- 
ments or  reproductions."  This  was  an  un- 
precedentedly  sweeping  denial  to  Congress. 
But  It  had  a  certain  moral  Justification  in 
the  atroclotis  character  of  the  McCarthy  in- 
quisition, and  it  was  given  legal  color  by  an 
accompanying  memorandum  from  Herbert 
Brownell,  the  Attorney  General,  assigning  to 
the  President  "an  uncontrolled  discretion  to 
withhold  the  Information  and  papers  in  the 
public  Interest."  Mr.  Brownell  then  set  forth 
a  parade  of  supposed  historical  precedents, 
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beginning  with  Washington.  Neither  the  El- 
senhower directive  nor  the  Brownell  memo- 
randum, by  the  way,  used  the  term  Executive 
privilege. 

The  Brownell  memorandum  Itself  had  a 
curious  history.  The  "uncontrolled  discre- 
tion" phrase — Indeed  the  whole  sentence 
from  which  It  was  taken,  and  a  number  of 
other  sentences  too — were  lifted  from  a  series 
of  articles  by  a  Department  of  Justice  at- 
torney named  Herman  Wolklnson  published 
In  the  "Federal  Bar  Journal"  In  1949.  So  too 
were  the  historical  examples.  In  recent  years 
the  Wolklnson-Brovimell  version  of  history, 
later  amplified  by  Attorney  General  (now 
Secretary  of  State)  William  P.  Rogers  in  1958, 
has  received  careful  examination,  most  no- 
tably at  the  hands  of  J.  Russell  Wiggins,  a 
newspaperman  turned  historian,  and  of  the 
legal  scholar  Raoul  Berger.  Their  research 
makes  it  clear  that  these  examples  do  not 
prove  what  President  Eisenhower  and  now 
President  Nixon  supposed  they  prove. 

THS   WASHINGTON    PRECEDENT 

Did  George  Washington,  for  example,  ever 
invoke  Executive  privilege?  In  the  first  case 
of  supposed  presidential  denial — a  House  In- 
quiry Into  the  St.  Claire  expedition  In  1792 — 
Washington  actually  gave  the  House  all  the 
papers  it  wanted  and  sent  his  Secretaries  of 
War  and  the  Treasury  before  the  investigat- 
ing committee.  In  the  privacy  of  the  Cabi- 
net, the  President  and  his  colleagues  agreed 
that,  as  Jefferson  noted  In  his  diary,  "the 
Executive  ought  to  communicate  such  papers 
as  the  public  good  would  permit,  and  ought 
to  refuse  those,  the  disclosure  of  which  would 
Injure  the  public :  consequently  were  to  exer- 
cise a  discretion";  but  this  notion  was  not 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  nor  announced 
to  the  public.  The  second  Washington  exam- 
ple Is  equally  irrelevant.  When  the  House 
asked  for  papers  relating  to  the  Jay  Treaty, 
the  President  declined  to  send  them  on  the 
ground  that  the  House  had  no  constitutional 
role  In  the  treaty-making  process  and  that 
anyway  the  papers  had  already  gone  to  the 
Senate  In  neither  case.  In  short,  did  Wash- 
ington withhold  from  Congress  the  Informa- 
tion it  requested.  In  neither  case  did  he  in- 
voke  Executive   privilege. 

It  would  have  been  surprising  had  he  done 
so.  For  the  prevalent  assumption,  inherited 
from  British  parliamentary  experience,  was 
that  Congress  was  among  other  things  a 
"grand  Inquest"  and  thereby  had  a  right  to 
inform  Itself  on  public  matters.  The  Con- 
stitution itself  laid  on  the  President  the  duty 
"from  time  to  time  [to]  give  to  the  Congress 
Information  of  the  State  of  the  Union,"  nor 
was  this  duty  considered  to  be  discharged  by 
the  annual  presidential  message.  Though,  as 
Washington's  Cabinet  thought,  there  might 
be  occasions  when  disclosure  as  a  practical 
matter  could  be  against  the  public  interest, 
the  Executive  presumption  In  the  early  re- 
public was  always  that  Congress  should  and 
would  receive  the  Information  It  sought. 
There  was  certainly  no  idea  of  an  "uncon- 
trolled" presidential  discretion. 

Our  first  Presidents  were  in  consequence 
exceedingly  chary  about  denial.  Jefferson 
once  withheld  material  he  had  received  on 
the  Burr  conspiracy.  He  explained  that  it 
contained  "a  mixture  of  rumors,  £enjectures 
and  suspicions,"  but  In  any  case  xhe  congres- 
sional request  had  specifically  exempted  any- 
thing the  President  "may  deem  the  public 
welfare  to  require  not  to  be  disclosed."  Mon- 
roe once  withheld  on  the  ground  of  potential 
damage  to  innocent  persons;  again  Congress 
had  asked  for  information  only  in  "so  far 
as  he  may  deem  compatible  with  the  public 
Interest."  In  both  cases  Presidents  were  exer- 
cising, not  discretion  they  claimed  for  them- 
selves, but  discretion  conferred  on  them  by 
Congress.  The  first  President  to  Invoke  priv- 
ilege In  anything  like  the  contemporary 
sense  was  Jackson  on  two  or  three  occasions; 
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but  his  practice  did  not  settle  the  constitu- 
tional Issue. 

Through   most    of   American    hlktory 
situation  rocked  along,  with  Presllents 
ceding   to   most   congressional    req  lests 
sometimes   reserving   and   very 
insisting   on   their  right   not  to 
with  Congress  in  such  cases  generajly 
esclng  for  practical   reasons  in 
denial  but  never  admitting  any 
uncontrolled    presidential 
agreements  were  always  absorbe<l 
litlcal  process,  and  contention  nevet 
serious   E.xecutlve-Leglslatlve   showpow 

MR.  BROWNELL'S  CLAIM 

Mr.  Brownell  did  make  the  curious 
in    1954    that    the    "couna    have 
held"   that   the   President   had 
discretion.    But    the    Attorney 
not  cite  a  single  case — for  the  entirely 
derstandable  reason  that  there  werq 
to  cite.  There  had  never  been  up 
Judicial  decision  dealing  with  the 
denial  of  information  to  Congress 
there  been  one  to  this  day. 

Thus  up  to  twenty  years  ago, 
withholding,  not  yet  blessed  with 
slve  sobriquet  of  Executive  privllei 
prsictice  to  which  Presidents  very 
resorted   in   cases   where  they  could 
support  and  understanding  in  Con  ;rei 
In  public  opinion.  Our  system  in 
malic  beauty  had  declined  to  con|ront 
theoretical   question   whether 
an  absolute  power  to  demand  or 
dency   an   absolute   power   to  deny 
whole,  Executive  privilege  was  not 
issue. 

What  precipitated  the  contemporary 
nition  (as  well  as  the  designation) 
live  privilege  was  the  system  of  i 
curlty  set  up  during  and  after  Worl^ 
Some  members  of  Congress,  not 
most  admirable,  liked  to  get  into 
curlty  flies,  and  Presidents  were 
indulge  them  for  much  the  reasons 
by  Jefferson  and  Monroe — such  files 
often   a   mixture   of   rumor,   conjee  ;ure 
suspicion  calculated  to  do  damage 
cent  persons.  So  in  1941  Robert  H. 
then  Attorney  General,  declined  to 
reports  to  the  House  Naval  Affairs 
tee.  His  list  of  historical  precedents  i 
edly   supplied   the   basis   for   the 
articles. 

The  Wolklnson  inquiry  itself  was 
edly  stimulated  by  the  determlnati4n 
Truman   administration   not   to 
ity  flies  to  the  House  Un-American 
Committee,  This  determination,  by 
was  angrily  protested  by  Congressmkn 
ard  M.  Nixon  of  California,  who  said 
22,    1948,    that    the   Truman    order 
stand  frcm  a  constitutional 
would   mean,    young   Mr.   Nixon 
"that    the    President   could   have 
Issued  an  Executive  order  in  the 
the  Teapot   Dome   case,   or  anv 
denying  the  Congress  of  the  Unltefa 
information  it  needed  to  conduct  an 
gation  of  the  Executive  department 
Congress   would   have   no  right   to 
his  decision."  Add  the  Watergate 
Nixon's  list,  and  it  would  make  a 
speech  tcday  for  Senator  Ervln  or 
man  Moorhead. 

It   was   similarly   Joe   McCarthy's 
into  the  loyalty  of  individuals  that 
the  sweeping  Eisenhower  directive 
But  the  language  of  the  Elsenhower 
covered  matters  far  beyond  the  origlilal 
tlon    of    securtiy    flies   and   ushered 
greatest  orgy  of  Executive  privilege  1 
can  history.   Prom  June   1955  to  Jiine 
there   were  at   least  44  instances  wjien 
cials  in  the  Exec^itive  Branch  reft 
mation  to  Congress  on  the  basis  of 
hower    directive — more    cases    in    tl^se 
years  than  In  the  flrst  century  of 
history.  Yet  even  President  Eisenhower 
grasping  the  truth  recently  revealed 
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dent  Nixon  about  the  immunity  of  White 
House  staff  members,  permitted  Sherman 
Adams  to  appear  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee in  1958. 

PRESIDENT    KENNEDY'S    CONCERN 

When  President  Kennedy  came  into  oflBce, 
he  was  considerably  disturbed  by  the  growing 
and  manifest  abuse  of  Executive  privilege. 
He  had  served  14  years  In  Congress;  his  At- 
torney General  had  been  counssl  to  congres- 
sional committees:  and  they  took  effective  ac- 
tion to  bring  the  matter  back  into  Its  histori- 
cal balance.  Still,  as  Congressman  Moss  pre- 
sclently  said  in  1963,  "The  powerful  genie  of 
Executive  privilege  momentarily  is  confined 
but  can  be  uncorked  by  future  Presidents." 

President  Nixon  has  uncorked  it  with  a 
vengeance.  The  claim  that  not  only  present 
but  past  members  of  the  White  House  staff 
are  immune  to  congressional  inquiry  Is 
wholly  unprecedented.  The  President,  it  Is 
true,  says  "Executive  privilege  will  not  be 
used  as  a  shield  to  prevent  embarrassing  in- 
formation from  being  made  available  but 
will  be  exercised  only  in  those  particular  in- 
stances in  which  disclosure  would  harm  the 
public  interest."  But  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
this  principle  would  save  John  Dean  or 
Dwlght  Chapln — as  Mr.  Nixon  seems  deter- 
mined to  save  them — from  undergoing  con- 
gressional interrogation  about  the  Watergate 
affair.  Here,  if  anywhere,  the  presidential  con- 
cern can  only  be  political  embarrassment — 
unless,  of  course,  our  President  has  reached 
that  point  of  self-delusion  where  he  thinks 
anything  that  hurts  his  administration  po- 
litically must  by  definition  harm  the  public 
interest. 

President  Nixon,  like  President  Eisenhower 
before  him,  makes  a  great  deal  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers  as  a  ground  for  Executive 
privilege.  But  the  Constitution  does  not  es- 
tablish Impassable  barriers  between  the 
branches  of  government.  Justice  Jackson  put 
It  memorably:  "While  the  Constitution  dif- 
fuses power  the  better  to  secure  liberty,  it 
also  contemplates  that  practice  will  integrate 
the  dispersed  powers  Intx)  a  workable  govern- 
ment. It  enjoins  upon  its  branches  separate- 
ness  but  interdependence,  autonomy  but  rec- 
iprocity." 

When  congressional  requests  have  been  too 
outrageous,  public  opinion — Indeed,  respon- 
sible congressional  opinion — has  accepted 
presidential  refusals.  But  a  President  has  the 
correlative  duty  to  fill  all  reasonable  con- 
gressional requests  for  Information.  He  has 
the  responsibility  to  preserve  the  spirit  of 
comity  on  which  the  separation  of  powers 
depends.  He  is  not  an  absolute  monarch,  nor 
is  his  Executive  privilege  uncontrolled.  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  extravagant  claims  find  no  sup- 
port In  historical  precedent. 

As  Madison  said  in  the  49th  Federalist, 
none  of  the  branches  of  government  "can 
pretend  to  an  exclusive  or  superior  right  of 
settling  the  boundaries  between  their  re- 
spective powers."  If  President  Nixon  Is  de- 
termined to  outdo  all  his  predecessors  and 
push  his  extraordinary  claims  to  the  point  of 
unresolvable  conflict  with  Congress,  then  the 
disagreement  between  two  branches  of  gov- 
ernment might  well  be  passed  on  to  the 
third.  The  Supreme  Court  has  never  had  oc- 
casion to  consider  the  Issue  of  Executive 
privllpge.  Perhaps  this  is  an  idea  whose  time 
has  come. 
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CONSUMER  PROTECTION— INEVI- 
TABLE AND  INEXORABLE 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  AprU  2,  1973 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  decade,  there  htis  been  a  growing 


awareness  in  the  Nation  that  the  average 
shopper  is  being  victimized  in  a  number 
of  ways  by  those  providing  goods  and 
services  in  the  marketplace. 

Ralph  Nader  probably  will  be  noted  by 
historians  as  the  first  person  who  took 
the  concept  of  "consumerism"  and  made 
it  meaningful  to  the  mass  of  Americans, 
while  prodding  Congress  to  tike  its  first 
halting  steps  toward  reform  in  this  area. 
We  have  come  a  long  way  since  then  in 
terms  of  awareness  and  indignation.  Un- 
fortunately, in  terms  of  concrete,  effec- 
tively enforced  measures,  we  are  woeful- 
ly remiss  as  a  society. 

We  know  now  much  of  the  food  we 
consume  is  "doctored"  with  a  variety  of 
additives,  many  of  which  are  believed  by 
some  authorities  to  be  unsafe.  We  know 
now  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, on  paper  a  consumer  safety  orga- 
nization, is  in  fact  basically  a  protector  of 
Industry,  which  it  is  required  by  law  to 
police  on  behalf  of  the  cMisumer. 

We  know  now  this  agency  is  sort  of 
an  "on-the-job-training"  point  for  food 
and  drug  industry  executives,  who  put  in 
stints  there  between  moves  to  other  pri- 
vate organizations. 

We  know  now  that  government  is 
aware  of  and  winks  at  a  variety  of 
shoddy  corporate  practices  which  endan- 
ger the  public,  offer  us  worthless  mer- 
chandize and  services  and  take  stagger- 
ing sums  in  profit  from  the  average  con- 
sumer. 

We  know  now  some  such  practices  are 
perpetrated  by  small  groups  of  large 
companies,  acting  in  collusion  with  one 
another. 

In  the  past  several  years,  we  have 
learned  about  Corvairs,  bad  tires,  cars 
made  to  fall  apart  in  low-speed  colli- 
sions, tainted  foods,  dirty  meat,  cancer- 
ous poultry,  warranties  that  do  not  war- 
rant, and  guarantees  guaranteeing  noth- 
ing but  continued  aggravation. 

We  now  know  about  hot  dogs,  con- 
taining more  garbage  than  real  meat  and 
more  additives  than  garbage,  as  well  as 
30  percent  fat,  which  we  are  told  is  good 
for  us. 

We  know  our  foods  are  not  truthfully 
labeled  in  terms  of  real  Ingredients  Iden- 
tifiable to  the  discerning  concerned 
shopper. 

We  know  they  are  not  identifiable  in 
terms  of  nutritional  content. 

We  know  they  are  not  labeled  to  in- 
form us  when  a  product  should  be  taken 
off  the  shelf. 

We  know  there  is  no  uniform  system  of 
retail  quality  grade  designations.  There 
is  no  requirement  for  labeling  of  food, 
drug,  and  cosmetic  products  to  contain 
name  and  place  of  the  true  manufac- 
turer. If  these  makers  are  so  proud  of 
products  they  sell,  and  their  cacopho- 
nlous  advertising  dins  such  messages  into 
our  ears,  then  there  is  no  reason  why  an 
average  shopper  carmot  be  told  on  the 
label  who  makes  it  and  where  his  plant 
is  located. 

We  have  no  unit  pricing.  Nor  do  we 
possess  any  information  on  labels  of  du- 
rable consumer  products  as  to  perform- 
ance life  of  the  product. 

Nor  are  we  ever  informed  of  the  date 
of  manufacture  of  any  product  whose  de- 
sign or  performance  may  be  changed. 
Here  is  perhaps  one  of  the  worst  scandals 
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of  all.  Today  industry  deliberately  seeks 
to  make  product  life  as  short  as  possible 
and  models  as  short  lived  as  it  dares. 
This  in  turn  gives  them  an  excuse  to  sub- 
stitute a  new  model,  declare  others  obso- 
lete and  therefore  desirable  to  replace. 
Even  though  the  older  model  may  be  per- 
fectly adequate.  Industry  feels  It  must 
hustle  products  on  and  off  the  consumer 
stage  as  fast  as  possible  in  order  to  max- 
imize profit  and  minimize  consumer  use 
of  what  they  peddle. 

All  this,  mind  you,  to  accompaniment 
of  the  most  outrageous,  ridiculous  claims 
by  Madison  Avenue  hucksters  who  would 
not  know  a  legitimate  product  claim  if 
they  tripped  over  it  in  their  board  rooms. 

Meanwhile,  the  public  is  beset  on  all 
sides  by  what  can  best  be  termed  a  "hus- 
tle," of  the  first  chop.  The  great  "game" 
is  to  enter  some  contest,  promising  the 
consumer  something  for  nothing,  usually 
an  exotic  trip  or  some  glittering  assort- 
ment of  merchandise.  Such  promotional 
games  are  almost  always  rigged  in  some 
manner.  For  years  a  continuing  battle 
has  raged  in  Washington  as  consumer 
advocates  have  sought  to  get  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  use  its  authority  to 
outlaw  these  frauds.  Alas,  the  battle  too 
often  has  gone  against  the  public;  special 
interests  have  too  often  prevailed. 

What  it  all  boils  down  to  is  that  the 
consumer  in  Americisi  today  has  never  had 
it  so  unsafe,  tainted,  flimsy,  and  false. 

Good  consumer  protection  laws  sit  on 
the  Federal  statute  books  imenforced  by 
civil  servants  who  remain  paragons  of 
paper  shuffling  and  masters  of  bureau- 
cratic obfuscation. 

Whatever  happened  to  the  Safe  Toy 
Act,  several  years  on  the  books?  Piously 
we  are  informed  by  the  FDA  that  they 
are  working  day  and  night  to  get  unsafe 
toys  off  store  shelves.  The  same  is  true 
for  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act.  designed 
to  save  lives  of  4,000  and  more  small 
children  who  burn  to  death  because  the 
Federal  Government  has  taken  years  to 
make  manufacturers  flameproof  gar- 
ments Eind  fabrics. 

A  cumulative  education  process  is  re- 
quired, in  tandem  with  grim  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  many  in  Congress  to 
keep  pressing  the  consumer  protection 
cause  until  we  have  cleansed  the  market- 
place of  products,  practices,  and  entities 
who  find  it  more  profitable  to  peddle 
junk,  tell  lies,  and  deceive  the  public 
than  to  perform  with  any  degree  of 
honesty.  Several  Members  of  the  House 
have  been  fighting  this  battle  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  One  is  our  distinguished 
colleague.  Mr.  Rosenthal  of  New  York. 
He  has  again  this  year  introduced  a 
package  of  excellent,  constructive  con- 
sumer protection  measures.  As  I  did 
previously,  this  time  I  am  joining  in 
sponsorship  of  these  measures;  all  of 
them.  Each  is  badly  needed.  Each  will 
eventually  be  enacted  into  law.  Each  will 
be  battled  over  in  this  Congress,  and  it 
is  my  pleasure  to  join  in  that  struggle. 

These  are  the  measures  in  question: 

First.  H.R.  1650.  Truth  in  Food  Label- 
ing Act — requiring  full  disclosure  of  in- 
gredients by  percentage  according  to 
their  common  names. 

Second.  H.R.  1652.  Nutritional  Labeling 
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Act — requiring  statement  of  nutritional 
content  of  food  products. 

Third.  H.R.  1654,  Open  Dating  Perish- 
able Food  Act — requiring  labeling  of  date 
beyond  which  products  should  not  be 
sold. 

Fourth.  H.R.  1656,  Consumer  Food 
Grading  Act — requiring  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  retail  quality  grade  designations. 

Fifth.  H.fe.  1658,  Honest  Label  Act— re- 
quiring labeling  of  food,  drug,  and  cos- 
metic products  to  contain  name  and 
place  of  business  of  true  manufacturer. 

Sixth.  H.R.  1660,  Unit  Pricing  Act— re- 
quiring disclosure  by  retailers  of  the  unit 
price  of  commodities. 

Seventh.  H.R.  1662  meat  price 
freeze — stabilizing  the  retail  prices  of 
meat  at  November  1972  prices. 

Eighth.  H.R.  1664,  meat  quota  re- 
peal— repealing  the  Meat  Quota  Import 
Act  of  1964  to  increase  the  supply  of 
lower  cost  meats. 

Ninth.  H.R.  1667,  Performance  Life 
Disclosure  Act — requiring  manufacturers 
of  durable  constmier  products  to  disclose 
on  a  label  the  performance  life  of  each 
product. 

Tenth.  H.R.  1668,  Appliance  Dating 
Act — requiring  the  date  of  manufacture 
of  any  product  whose  design  or  perform- 
ance capabilities  may  be  changed. 

Eleventh.  H.R.  1670,  Sales  Promotion 
Game  Act — prcrfiibiting  manufacturers, 
producers  or  distributors  from  requiring 
or  encouraging  any  retail  seller  to  engage 
in  promotional  games. 

Twelfth.  H.R.  1672,  Intergovernmental 
Consumer  Assistance  Act — providing 
Federal  grants  and  technical  assistance 
in  the  establishment  and  strengthening 
of  State  and  local  consumer  protection 
ofiSces. 

It  all  boils  down  to  a  few  very  essen- 
tial principles.  Do  consumers  have  a  right 
to  know  what  is  in  a  product,  who  makes 
it,  when  it  was  made  and  what  its  nutri- 
tional value  is?  I  say  yes. 

Do  they  have  a  right  to  be  free  of  ad- 
vertising gimmicks,  phony  guarantees 
and  warranties,  and  similar  deceptive 
practices?  I  believe  they  do. 

If  Upton  Sinclair  were  alive  today  and 
could  see  what  has  happened  to  the 
American  marketplace,  he  could  write  an 
updated  version  of  "The  Jungle,"  hitting 
American  In  the  digestive  tract  again. 
Only  he  could  add  chapter  after  chapter 
dealing  with  other  frauds  infesting  the 
marketplace  today. 

Government  is  as  guilty  as  private 
business.  It  has  no  will  to  protect  con- 
sumers today,  just  as  it  has  no  will  to 
seek  enforcement  of  laws  already  on  our 
statute  books. 

Who,  then,  is  the  more  guilty  party? 
The  manufacturer  who  deliberately  puts 
bad  perishables  or  unsafe,  imworkable 
products  on  the  market?  Or  is  it  the  gov- 
ernment bureaucrat,  safe  within  the  civil 
service  system,  who  by  his  own  inertia 
prevents  enforcement  of  existing  law? 
Both  are  equally  to  blame.  Both  should 
be  equally  exposed  and  mercilessly  dealt 
with.  Each  of  these  proposed  measures 
will  eventually  become  law.  Consumer 
protection  Is  a  concept  that  can  best  be 
termed  both  inevitable  and  inexorable  In 
its  progress  toward  fruition. 
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BUREAUCRATIC  ARROGANCE  IN 
OEO 


HON.  ROGER  H.  ZION 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  2,  1973 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  weeks 
ago  the  Indianapolis  News  printed  an 
article  criticizing  the  OEO  employees 
who  brought  a  class  action  suit  against 
Acting  OEO  Director  Howard  Phillips. 
Author  Lou  Hiner  points  out  that  em- 
ployees are  far  more  interested  in  keep- 
ing their  own  jobs  than  in  providing 
programs  for  the  poor. 

Mr.  Hiner's  article  follows: 
[From  the  Indianapolis  News,  Mar.  5,  1973) 
BuREAtrcRATic  Arrogance  in  OEO 
(By  LouHlner  Jr.) 

It  was  the  height  of  bureaucratic  arrogance 
last  week  when  a  group  of  employes  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  filed  a  law 
suit  challenging  the  right  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration to  curtail  or  abolish  OEO  pro- 
grams. 

The  class  action  suit  was  filed  In  "behalf 
of  all  OEO  employees"  against  Howard  Phil- 
lips, acting  OEO  director,  but  actually  it  was 
an  Indirect  challenge  to  President  Nixon 
which  said,  in  effect : 

"Just  try  to  abolish  OEO.  Well  show  you 
who's  running  things!" 

Phillips  has  been  the  target  for  some  time 
of  certain  lawyers'  groups,  community 
poverty  agencies  and  persons  supposedly 
working  for  him  In  OEO. 

(The  law  suit  was  not  exactly  100  per  cent 
In  the  Interest  of  the  nation's  poor  people. 
One  of  the  charges  was  that  OEO's  2.100  em- 
ployes would  suffer  "Irreparable  loss  or  In- 
Jury  due  to  the  loss  of  their  Jobs.") 

Phillips'  critics  portray  him  as  a  tlght-flst- 
ed.  heartless  gaulelter  who  Is  racing  to  dis- 
mantle OEO  and  cause  Increased  suffering 
among  the  poor.  The  Washington  Post,  which 
takes  a  dim  view  of  Phillips  and  a  bright 
view  of  OEO.  quoted  an  unidentified  source 
as  describing  Phillips:  "He  Is  not  a  nut.  He 
Is  a  very  conservative  guy  who  thinks  this 
(OEO)  Is  a  lot  of  crap." 

The  32-year-old  Phillips  has  said  on  several 
occasions  that  he  is  carrying  out  P*resldent 
Nixon's  announced  program  to  transfer  some 
of  OEO's  programs  to  other  agencies  which 
In  effect  are  duplicating  those  programs.  But 
many  of  the  poverty  help  programs  will  be 
given  back  to  the  states  and  local  commu- 
nities and  financed  under  revenue  sharing. 

It  Is  PhUllp's  theory  that  local  people  know 
more  about  handling  problems  of  their  poor 
than  a  bunch  of  bureaucrats  in  Washington. 
He  also  believes  the  dollar  will  stretch  far- 
ther on  the  local  level. 

"The  nation's  poor  are  entitled  to  a  dollar's 
worth  of  results  for  every  dollar  spent  in  their 
name,"  Phillips  told  a  reporter,  and  he  em- 
phasized again:  "I  don't  think  you'll  see  any 
wholesale  termination  of  programs." 

Rep  William  O.  Bray,  R-Ind.,  has  struck 
out  at  some  of  those  who  are  griping  about 
the  OEO  phase-out.  He  aimed  his  barbs  par- 
ticularly at  some  local  officials  who  have  said 
such  action  may  lead  to  civU  disturbances. 

"What  are  we  to  say  about  thla  witless 
chatter?  It  is  Just  the  thing  to  Infiame  and 
outrage  various  groups  and  send  them  once 
more  helling  into  the  streets  on  a  mindless, 
violent  orgy  of  destruction."  Bray  said.  "Is 
this  Intended  to  frighten  the  Congress?  The 
administration?  Or,  the  taxpayers?" 

Sen.  Jesse  A.  Helms.  R-N.C.  has  said  OEO's 
advocates  have  generated  "a  lot  of  misin- 
formed debate  about  the  value  of  these  pro- 
grams and  their  place  in  the  overall  struc- 
ture of  national  policy." 
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Helms  said  that  since  1964 
billion  has  heen  poured  Into  __ 
with  few  concrete  results  to  show 
Ing  the  economic  opportunity 
He    conceded   some    of   the   p 
worked  In  certain  localities  and 

"Any  community  action  ^._„ 
demonstrated  a  flne  record  shouli  I 
convince  state,  local  and  private 
continue  funding.  ...  If  they 
results,  they  should  have  the  fcn4w 
the   experience   to   argue 
local  leaders." 

The  basic  concept  of  the  . 
tlon  programs  was  to  mobilize  lockl 
to  help  the  poor.  Helms  explalne  1 
Ion  of  what  happened: 

"The  vast  majority  of  these 
tlon  projects  have  been  merely  a 
fund    the    salaries    of    the    local 
creating  unseemly  divisions 
factions  in  the  poor  nelghborhojxls 
bimg    for  salaries.   These   projec 
from  lack  of  accountability,  both 
terms  and  In  accomplishment." 

Often    85    per    cent    of    OEO's 
local  projecte  went  for  staff  salaries 
er  administrative   expenses 
Isterlng   those   projects   seldom 
local  bushes  for  money  to  help 

As  Helms  has  said,  no  one  Is  . 
the  social  problems  of  the  count 
Ignored.  But  no  one  can  hold  uf 
year-old  OEO  as  the  model  for 
community  resources. 

"It  Is  plain  that  the  federally 
munlty  action  agencies  have  fal|ed 
vide   the   poor    with   workable 
true   community   action.   Some 
to  regard  the  OEO  programs  as  a 
poor,  a  symbol  of  national  Interest 
effect  upon  the  improvement  of 
the    poor   has   been   negligible," 
a  newsman. 
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HON.  FRANK  ANNUN2I0 

OF  ILLINOIS  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEnJtATIVES 

Monday.  April  2,  197i 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speakei .  on  Mon- 
day, March  26,  Chicago  lost  one  of  Its 
most  distinguished  citizens— ^  [r.  James 
G.  HanJon,  vice  president  and  manager 
of  public  relations  and  advertising  for 
the  WGN  Continental  Broadcisting  Co. 

He  had  been  associated  with  WGN  for 
almost  30  years,  and  during  that  span 
of  time,  he  compiled  an  admirable  record 
Df  public  service  In  the  broadcasting  field. 

Beginning  in  1943  as  a  write:  •  with  the 
WGN  Publicity  Department,  le  moved 
up  quickly  to  public  relations  n:  anager  in 
1948,  manager  of  promotion  an(  I  research 
in  1960,  and  manager  of  public  relations 
and  advertising  in  1965. 

Jim  was  one  of  those  indispensable 
people  in  whom  most  everyone  i  >laced  the 
highest  trust,  and  because  of  his  basic 
decency  and  selflessness,  he  gaiied  many 
friends  for  WGN. 

His  ability  and  dedication  merited  his 
election  as  a  vice  president  of  V  'GN  Con- 
tinental Broadcasting  Co.  in  li  68.  Addi- 
tionally, he  served  as  acting  ch^iLrman  of 
the  company's  editorial  board  and  as  a 
member  of  the  WGN  continent  il  expan- 
sion committee  in  1970,  In  these  capac- 
ities, he  made  a  major  contril  utlon  to- 
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ward  guiding  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  WGN  during  its  formative  years. 

Ward  Quaal,  the  outstanding  president 
of  WGN  Continental  Broadcasting  Co. 
said  of  Jim  Hanlon : 

We  lost  a  great  friend  and  colleague  who 
was  one  of  the  architects  of  broadcasting  and 
who  In  the  early  days  of  our  administration 
helped  mold  the  new  WGN  radio  and  tele- 
vision of  today. 

Prior  to  joining  WGN,  Jim  Hanlon  was 
a  highly -regarded  columnist,  feature 
writer,  and  editorial  production  manager 
of  Radio  Guide  and  its  successor,  Movie 
Radio  Guide. 

Mrs.  Annunzio  joins  me  in  extending 
our  deep  sympathy  to  his  wife,  four  chil- 
dren, and  to  all  of  his  coworkers  at  WGN, 
for  Jim  Hanlon  was  a  man  who  was 
highly  respected  and  he  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  those  who  had  the  opportunity 
of  knowing  him. 
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HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF  Maryland 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  2,  1973 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  insert  further  excerpts  of 
medical  evidence  from  the  Massachusetts 
criminal  abortion  trial,  Commonwealth 
against  Brimelle. 

The  excerpts  follow: 

GtTEST    COMBiENT 

This  opinion  discusses  most  at  the  relevant 
legal  Issues  at  a  time  when  the  defense  of 
abortion  statutes  was  almost  solely  predi- 
cated upon  the  state's  Inherent  right  to  pro- 
tect life.  Although  still  effective,  this  argu- 
ment by  implication  or,  as  lawyers  say,  by 
negative  pregnant  (e.g.  I  have  not  beat  my 
wife  today.)  Inferentlally  concedes  that  a 
state  such  as  New  Tork  may  determine  that 
It  will  not  protect  fetal  life.  Currently,  and 
because  of  the  New  York  statute,  the  argu- 
ment has  shifted  focus  to  the  state's  duty  to 
protect  human  life  at  any  stag©  of  Its  de- 
velopment. 

In  syllogistic  form  the  current  argument 
Is  as  follows: 

1.  The  United  States  Constitution  protects 
all  Individual  human  life  from  destruction 
without  due  process  or  without  the  equal 
protection  of  the  law. 

2.  But  fetal  life  Is  Individual  human  life. 

3.  Therefore,  fetal  life  cannot  be  destroyed 
without  having  first  been  given  the  protec- 
tion of  due  process  and  equal  protection 
under  the  United  States  Constitution. 

Before  either  the  due  process  of  equal  pro- 
tection clauses  are  applicable  to  the  abortion 
situation,  the  abridgement  of  those  clauses 
must  be  found  In  some  form  of  state  action 
prohibited  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to 
the  United  States  Constitution.  This  state 
action  occurs  (as  it  did  In  New  York)  when 
the  state  withdraws  all  penal  sanctions  which 
formerly  protected  uterine  life.  The  with- 
drawal of  protection  from  this  segment  of 
humanity  constitutes  a  deprivation  under  the 
Federal  Constitution  of  that  portion  of  hu- 
manity's due  process  and  equal  protection 
rights. 

For  example.  If  the  state  were  to  withdraw 
its  protection  from  a  certain  class  of  Indi- 
viduals as  the  Nazi  State  did  viS'a-vis  the 
Jew  In  Germany,  then  under  our  Constitu- 
tion any  Individual  In  that  group  would  be 
deprived  of  due  process  of  law  and  equal 
protection  of  the  law.  Such  an  Invidious  dis- 
crimination Is  prohibited  by  our  laws. 


At  the  time  Commonwealth  v.  Brunelle 
was  argued,  the  defense  made  to  the  attack 
on  the  abortion  statutes  was  that  the  state 
had  the  power  to  declare  fetal  life  human 
life,  and,  therefore,  protect  It  by  statutes 
which  allowed  the  taking  of  that  fetal  life 
only  when  necessary  to  save  the  life  of  the 
mother.  The  legal  theory  relied  upon  for  the 
therapeutic  exception  was  that  of  self-de- 
fense. An  Individual  attacked  by  another  is 
entitled  to  protect  his  life  even  IX  it  means 
taking  the  life  of  the  aggressor.  If  the  abor- 
tion were  not  performed,  two  lives  would  be 
lost:  the  mother's  and  the  child's.  At  least 
under  these  difficult  medical  circumstances, 
the  law  acts  to  preserve  one  life. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  argument  (The 
state  has  the  power  to  protect  fetal  life.)  Is 
evident  from  Its  victories  In  the  Brunelle 
case  under  consideration  here. 

That  a  state  majTmss  laws  to  protect  the 
health  and  welfare  of  Its  children  even 
against  the  ".  .  .  parents'  claimed  control  of 
the  child  or  one  that  religious  scruples  dic- 
tate contrary  action  .  .  ."  is  no  longer  open 
to  doubt.  Prince  v.  Massachusetts,  321  U.S. 
168.  169  (1944).  Indeed,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  taught  that  "the  well  being  of  Its  chil- 
dren Is,  of  course,  a  subject  within  the  state's 
constitutional  power  to  regulate."  Ginsberg 
V.  New  York,  390  U.S.  629,  638  (1968). 

We  take  exception  to  the  portion  of  the 
Brunelle  opinion  which  Indicates  that  pos- 
sibly the  primary  purpose  of  the  abortion 
statute  when  passed  In  1845  In  Massachu- 
setts was  the  protection  of  the  health  of  the 
mother.  The  purpose  of  this  statute  was  to 
protect  the  unborn  child  as  well  as  the 
mother.  The  great  medical  battle  of  the  19th 
century  was  to  persuade  legislatures  to  elim- 
inate the  requirements  of  quickening  and  to 
condemn  abortion  from  conception.  The  an- 
nals of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  show  conclusively  that  the  as- 
sociation unanimously  condemned  abortion 
as  the  destruction  of  human  life. 

Even  prior  to  the  development  of  the  sci- 
ence of  fetal  physiology  all  doubts  were  re- 
solved In  favor  of  the  unborn  child.  Com- 
mencing In  1803  medical  jurisprudential  texts 
urged  state  legislators  to  pass  statutes  pro- 
tecting the  lives  of  unborn  children  at  all 
periods  of  fetal  gestation.  (See  Qulmby,  Isaac 
M.  Introduction  of  Medical  Juris  Prudence. 
JAMA,  Vol.  9,  p.  164,  Aug.  6,  1887  and  Mark- 
ham,  H.  C.  Feticide  and  its  Prevention. 
JAMA,  Vol.  11.  p.  805.  Dec.  8,  1888:  American 
Medical  Association.  Minutes  of  the  Annual 
Meeting  1859.  The  American  Medical  Gaz- 
ette, Vol.  10,  p.  409,  1859:  Chauncey  D.  Leake 
(Ed.)  Percival's,  Medical  Ethics.  WUllams  and 
Wllklna.  1927,  pp.  134-136.) 

Abortion  statutes  have  always  been  con- 
sidered as  having  been  passed  to  protect  the 
unborn  chUd's  right  to  life.  State  v.  Howard, 
32  Vt.  380  (1859):  State  v.  Murphy,  27  N.J.L. 
112,  114  (Sup.  Ct.  1858);  Mills  v.  Common- 
wealth, 13  Pa.  St.  630;  Andenion  v.  Common- 
wealth, 190  Va.  665  (1950) . 

Prior  to  these  attacks  on  abortion  statutes, 
there  has  never  been  any  doubt  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  this  type  of  legislation. 
That  is,  until  we  reached  this  era  of  sexual 
permissiveness.  Statutes  prohibiting  abor- 
tions are  as  old  as  written  extant  law.  The 
Code  of  Hammurabi  written  in  1728  B.C. 
contains  strict  prohibitions  against  abortion. 
It  is  fairly  certain  that  this  code  Is  but  a 
compilation  of  much  older  laws. 

Individual  human  life  begins  at  concep- 
tion. There  Is  no  other  logical  or  scientific 

^rtlng  point  and.  in  fact,  any  other  start- 
Ing^l^nt  for  this  consideration  would  be 
made  'on  other  than  scientific  grounds  (per- 
haps "philosophical,"  perhaps  "religious," 
perhaps  "convenience").  The  United  States 
Constitution  protects  human  life  against  ar- 
bitrary. Invidious  classifications  and  discrim- 
inations. It  protects  himian  beings  from  de- 
struction at  the  mere  whim  or  caprice  of  a 
woman.  It  protects  human  life  from  destruc- 
tion without  due  process  and  without  the 
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equal  protection  of  the  law.  It  protects  fetal 
life  from  conception. 

The  Issue  we  are  concerned  with  la  one 
of  clvU  rights.  One  segment  of  humanity 
cannot,  under  our  form  of  constitutional  re- 
publlcanlsin  and  under  our  Constitution, 
determine  that  another  segment  of  human- 
ity does  not  have  civil  rights.  The  child  In 
the  womb  has  a  clvU  right  to  life  guaranteed 
it  by  the  United  States  Constitution.  We,  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  as  p>er8ons 
living  In  the  United  States,  are  under  a  duty 
to  protect  the  lives  of  aU  human  beings  that 
may  be  destroyed  without  conformity  to  just 
laws.  It  Is  our  duty  as  citizens  and  persons 
to  protect  the  lives  of  the  children  from 
wantonly  being  destroyed,  throughout  this 
nation.  This  is  our  duty  as  citizens  and  per- 
sons In  this  republic  and  not  merely  as 
members  of  any  sectarian  religious  faith. 
Dennis  J.  Horan,  Esquire. 

Chicago,  III. 

Cross  Examination  of  Herbert  Ratner, 

M.D.,  BY  Mr.  Oteri 
Q.  (by  Mr.  Oteri)  Doctor,  do  you  personal- 
ly feel  that  a  woman  has  an  obligation  to 
complete  a  pregnancy,  or  does  she  have  a 
right  to  terminate  It  at  some  point? 

A.  (Dr.  Ratner)  The  thing  that  compli- 
cates the  problem  from  the  medical  point 
of  view,  for  the  physician.  Is  that  once  a 
pregnant  woman  steps  Into  his  office,  he, 
unfortunately  for  this  situation,  has  an  ob- 
ligation to  two  patients — the  mother  and 
the  baby — and  any  time  we  take  a  patient 
In  an  obstetrical  service,  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion for  two  patients.  That  is  why  you  fre- 
quently see  us  knocking  ourselves  out, 
doing  things  which  a  mother  permits,  even 
at  risk  to  the  mother,  to  save  the  baby.  We 
work  In  the  delivery  or  operating  room, 
where,  90  percent  of  the  time,  we  are  knock- 
ing ourselves  out  trying  to  save  a  baby  with 
forceps,  transfusions,  and  Intrauterine  trans- 
fusions. 

We  even  have  a  new  specialty  of  pedi- 
atrics called  fetology.  The  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine's  publication  The  Sciences  has 
an  entire  article  indicating  the  kind  of 
things  that  relate  to  saving  the  baby  In 
utero.  The  article  concludes  "the  fetus  may 
be  the  littlest  patient,  but  he  Is  by  no 
means  the  least." 

And  that's  the  problem  when  a  pregnant 
woman  walks  In;  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
we  have,  automatically,  two  patients. 

Q.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  when  a 
woman  comes  Into  your  office,  the  pregnant 
woman,  and  she  tells  you  she  wants  to  ter- 
minate a  pregnancy,  she  is  a  month  preg- 
nant. . . 
A.  Right. 

Q.  ...  do  you  feel  any  obligation  to  this 
woman  to  cooperate  with  her  in  terminating 
this  pregnancy? 

A.  The  obligation  I  feel  with  this  woman 
is  to  help  her  resolve  the  situation  she  is 
In.  I  am  not  a  technician,  doing  what  she 
asks  me  to  do:  I  have  to  do  what  both  medi- 
cally and  professionally  I  have  an  obligation 
to  do,  so  I  can't.  It  goes  against  both  the 
Hlppocratlc  Oath  and  the  purposes  of  the 
medical  art.  I  cannot  do  that,  because  she  is 
asking  me  to  eliminate  another  human  be- 
ing's life,  so  my  answer  to  that  is  no. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Are  you 
familiar  with — do  we  have  any  medical  text- 
book In  obstetrics  or  gynecology  which  you 
are  aware  of  that  In  any  place  uses  the  term 
"human  being"  to  describe  the  zygote? 

A.  I  would  like  to  first  make  It  clear  that 
we  are  not  dealing  with  zygotes,  when  a 
woman  comes  Into  your  office.  By  the  time 
she  knows  she  is  pregnant  and  wants  an 
abortion,  she  Is  now  six  to  eight  weeks  preg- 
nant, and  we  are  dealing  with  a  recognizable 
human  being. 

Q.  That  Is  not  my  question.  My  question 
was.  are  you  familiar  with  any  medical  text- 
book in  the  field  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology 
that  refers  to  the  zygote  as  a  human  being? 
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A.  When  they  refer  to  the  zygote,  the 
Implication  is  that  it  is  a  human  being. 
When  you  pick  up  a  book  in  pediatrics,  they 
do  not  refer  to  the  child  as  a  human  being; 
they  refer  to  it  as  a  child. 

A  zygote  Is  an  analogous  term  as  fetus. 
Infant,  child,  adolescent,  adult.  They  are  all 
stages  of  a  human  being.  It  Is  not  customary 
to  go  out  of  the  way  to  specify  a  stage  as  a 
human  being,   because  everybody  knows  It. 

Q.  Is  a  human  being,  as  you  know  it — and 
you  talked  about  evolution  of  the  species — 
is  the  human  being  that  you  and  I  know 
different  In  any  characteristics  other  than 
size  from  a  one  week  old  zygote:  Is  there 
anything  I  can  do  that  a  zygote  can't  do? 

A.  Say  that  again.  Other  than  .  .  . 

Q.  Other  than  my  size,  what  are  the  differ- 
ences between  me  and  a  one  week  old  zygote 
In  a  womb? 

A.  There  are  numerotis  differences. 

Q.  I  can  think,  the  zygote  can't? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  can  talk  and  the  zygote  can't? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  can  sustain  myself;  I  don't  need  a 
womb  to  support  me  In  life? 

A.  No.  The  zygote  sustains  its  own  life  In 
the  same  sense  that  the  newborn  Infant  or 
the  young  Infant  can  sustain  its  own  life. 

I  don't  know  what  your  relation  Is  to  your 
mother.  Maybe  you're  dependent  upon  your 
mother,  but  the  Infant  Is  dependent  on  the 
mother,  and  the  zygote  Is  dependent  on  the 
mother. 

Q.  The  infant  is  dependent  on  the  mother? 

A.  As  weU  as  the  zygote. 

Q.  I  am  not  dependent  on  the  mother? 

A.  Not  at  this  point. 

Q.  The  Infant  Is  dependent  on  the  mother 
to  clean  out  Its  urinary  tract? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Peed  It? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Sustain  it? 

A.  Right. 

Q.  If  the  infant.  Is  bom  at  one  month, 
will  It  live? 

A.  Not  at  the  present  stage  of  technological 
development.  It  won't  live. 

Q'.  At  two  months? 

A.  It  won't  live. 

Q.  Five  months? 

A.  It  won't  live. 

Q.  In  other  words,  this  zygote  or  embryo 
or  fetus.  If  It  were  allowed  to  develop  with- 
out any  interruption,  could  possibly  become 
a  human  being? 

A.  I  don't  understand.  It  is  a  human  being. 
It  Is  not  a  matter  of  becoming  a  human  be- 
ing. We  grant  that  human  beings  at  dif- 
ferent stages  of  life  have  different  qualities, 
which  doesn't  make  the  zygote  or  Infant  any 
more  or  less  of  a  human  being.  It  has  not 
the  capacity  that  a  mattire  human  being  has. 

Q.  Would  you  refer  me  to  one  textbook  on 
obstetrics  and  gynecology  that  refers  to  the 
zygote  as  a  human  being? 

A.  Yes  .  .  . 

Q.  ,1  am  talking  about  obstetrics  and 
gynecology. 

A.  Here  Is  a  book  entitled.  Modem  Mother- 
hood, by  Dr.  LUey. 

Q.  Is  that  a  textbook  In  gynecology? 

A.  It  Is  a  textbook  that  we  have  some  of 
our  medical  students  read. 

Q.  Is  It  a  textbook  In  gynecology  and 
obstetrics? 

Is  It  a  book  that  you  read  to  learn  your 
medicine  from? 

A.  It  is  one  of  the  things  we  read. 

Q.  Is  it  a  textbook  in  obstetrics  and  gyne- 
cology? 

A.  It  Is  a  textbook  that  can  be  used,  be- 
cause It  Is  dealing  with  modem  motherhood, 
which  the  pediatrician  .  .  . 

Q.  A  pediatrician  Isn't  an  obsteterlclan. 
A.  The  obstetrician  doesn't  have  charge  of 
the  baby. 
Q.  Does  the  pediatrician  .  .  . 
A.  The  specialty  of  fetology  Is  a  sub-spe- 
cialty of  pediatrics  and  not  obstetrics.  Tou 
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are  limiting  the  concept  to  the  erroneous 
belief  that  it  is  only  the  person  who  delivers 
who  has  any  kind  of  medical  obligation  to 
the  fetus. 

Q.  Who  does  the  pregnant  woman  go  to — 
the  pediatrician  or  obstetrician? 

A,  The  modern  development  In  this  area 
today.  In  good  hospitals,  Is  for  the  woman 
to  get  to  both  before  she  delivers. 

Q.  The  lady  living  In  Oak  Park,  your  sub- 
urb, and  she  comes  up  and  misses  a  period 
and  decides  she  might  be  pregnant  .  .  . 

A.  She  goes  to  the  obstetrician.  That  Is 
the  obstetrical  side  of  It. 

Q.  Now,  Doctor,  you  .  .  . 

A,  But  it  Is  not  the  pediatric  side  of  It. 

Q.  I  know  that. 

Q.  You  refer  to  the  zygote  as  being  In  resi- 
dence In  the  womb  of  the  mother.  Is  that 
correct? 

A.  Yes,  for  about  20  minutes,  becaxise 
quickly  thereafter  It  Is  no  longer  a  zygote. 

Q.  What  does  It  become  after  20  minutes? 

A.  It  has  a  continuous  development.  For 
language's  sake,  we  have  a  rough  division 
so  we  can  refer  to  them:  We  talk  of  the 
zygote,  embryo,  fetus,  of  the  Infant,  the 
child. 

Q.  When  you  talk  about  residence  In  the 
womb  of  the  mother  Wi-lle  It  proceeds  In  Its 
own  development,  you  are  talking  about 
zygote,  embryo,  to  fetus? 

A.  The  zygote  Is  normally  no  longer  a 
zygote  alter  six  days  or  a  couple  of  days 
have  passed  and  It  has  got  Into  the  womb. 

Q.  It  Is  not  20  minutes? 

A.  It  takes  about  six  days  to  go  down. 

Q.  Now,  Doctor,  while  this  zygote  is  going 
for  the  six  days  from  the  womb  to  implant- 
ing in  the  wall,  how  is  it  sustained? 

A.  It  is  sustained  by  Its  own  nutrition,  and 
the  heat  Is  supplied  by  the  mother. 

Q.  After  It  implants  in  the  wall  of  the 
mother,  does  it  receive  its  nourishment  from 
the  mother? 

A.  It  receives  Its  food  In  the  same  way  that 
the  infant  at  the  breast  receives  Its  food 
from  the  breast. 

Q.  The  Infant  at  the  breast  Is  outside  of 
the  mother? 

A.  I  am  trying  to  clarify  it  receives  its 
nourishment  from  the  mother  in  the  same 
way. 

Q.  If  there  were  some  Interference  with 
the  food  supply  between  the  mother  and  the 
embryo  attached  to  her,  the  embryo  would 
die? 

A.  And  the  same  way  the  Infant  in  the 
burning  house,  unattended,  would  die. 

Q.  When  the  embryo — by  the  way,  how 
many  spontaneous  abortions  are  there? 

A.  A  high  Incidence.  About  25  percent. 

Q.  Is  that  in  the  period  between  fertiliza- 
tion and  implantation? 

A.  No,  there  is  a  high  incidence  there,  but 
It  continues  through  the  first  three  months. 
One  out  of  seven  pregnancies  ends  In  a  mis- 
carriage In  the  United  States,  this  Is  nature's 
means  of  getting  rid  of  human  beings  who 
Just  aren't  capable  of  surviving. 

Q.  Nature  gets  rid  of  human  beings? 
A.  That's  right.  The  way  it  does  In  epidem- 
ics and  other  tragedies. 

Q.  Do  you  think  we  should  attempt  to  stop 
epidemics? 

A.  We  certainly  should. 

Q.  I  have  no  further  questions. 


THE  152D  ANNIVERSARY  OF  GREEK 
INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  2,  1973 

Mr.    ANDERSON   of   California.   Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  25,  1821,  a  Greek 
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patriot,  Alexander  YpsUantl,  unfurled 
the  flag  that  sparked  the  revdt  resiilt- 
ing  In  Greek  independence. 

March  25.  1973,  was  the  152c  anniver- 
sary and  celebration  of  the  )eglnning 
of  modem  Greek  independence. 

Unfortunately,  since  1821,  tie  Greek 
people  have  not  enjoyed  a  smoc  th  demo- 
cratic history. 

With  their  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, the  struggle  had  just  begwi.  The 
Greeks  still  had  to  defend  tl  eir  free- 
dom from  the  Turks. 

Then  from  1837  until  the  1  !43  coup, 
the  Greeks  were  virtually  a  Bavarian 
protectorate. 

After  the  Young  Turk  revolt  of  1909, 
the  Balkan  wars  of  1912-13,  a:  id  World 
War  I.  the  Greeks  faced  anotier  crisis 
when  Gen.  Theodros  Pangali>s  seized 
power  in  1925  and  became  a  dictator  the 
following  January. 

An  attempted  coup  and  a  chaotic 
political  situation  characterized  the  early 
and  midthirties  until  Gen.  John  Me- 
taxas  made  himself  a  dictator  with  the 
consent  of  the  king. 

In  1940,  Greece  rejected  th  >  Italian 
Fascist  ultimatum  for  capitulation,  but 
the  Germans  occupied  all  of  Cfreece  in 
1941  with  the  Greeks  resisting  w  th  guer- 
rilla warfare. 

Soon  after  the  Germans  wlthd  rew,  civil 
war  broke  out  in  1945. 

When  pressure  began  to  mount  be- 
tween Greece  and  her  Communi  it  neigh- 
bors, President  Harry  S  Trurian  an- 
nounced that  the  United  Stat<is  would 
assist  the  Greek  people  as  well  as  the 
Turks  in  their  fight  against  com  munism. 
Truman's  statement  came  to  b;  known 
as  the  Truman  Doctrine. 

After  several  years  of  politiciil  disor- 
der, a  group  of  conservative  arm:  r  oflBcers 
seized  control  of  the  Govemmen ;  in  1967 
because  they  believed  the  leftists  were 
planning  to  use  upcoming  elections  to 
stage  their  own  coup. 

Since  the  1967  junta,  the  Government 
has  suspended  the  original  Constitution, 
Instituted  Marshall  law,  and  im  Jrtsoned 
persons  of  differing  political  beli  ;fs. 

Recently  the  junta  government  has 
made  large  economic  strides  and  has  be- 
gun to  reinstltutfc  some  civil  liberties. 
However,  there  are  still  no  parliamentary 
elections  or  a  timetable  for  thi;  imple 
mentation  of  elections  even  the  ugh  the 
Government's  own  Constitution  provides 
for  them. 

With  the  ancient  Greek  heritage  as 
one  of  the  world's  first  democra  ;ies  and 
as  a  leader  of  cultural  advancer  lents.  It 
is  particularly  unfortxmate  thaq 
today  are  not  enjoying  full 
rights. 

But,  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  people  is 
well  known  because  of  the  GreeM 
to  come  through  hard  times. 

As  the  esteemed  modern  Gree^  writer, 
Nikos  Kazantzakis,  has  written : 

Greek  soil  has  been  so  saturated  with 
blood,  sweat,  and  tears,  the  Greek  m  suntalns 


Greeks 
citizens' 


ability 


have   wltneesed   so   much   human 
that  you  shudder  In  contemplating 
that  here  on  these  mountains  an( 
the  destiny  ...  of  all  mankind,  was 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Kazantzakis  has  cap- 
tured the  essence  of  the  men  and  women 
of  Greece.  Today,  in  recognition  of  the 
Greek  Independence  Day,  I  salute  the 
traditions  and  history  of  Greece  and  Its 
sons  and  daughters  around  the  world. 
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CONGRESSMAN  EARL  LANDGREBE 


struggle, 

the  fact 

shores. 

at  stake. 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  2.  1973 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  31.  1973,  devoted  part  of 
the  front  page  of  the  second  section  to 
a  profile  of  our  colleague  from  the  In- 
diana Second  District,  Earl  P.  Landgrebe. 
I  am  pleased  to  insert  it  at  this  point: 
House  Foe  of  Spending  Out-Nixons  Ndcon 
(By  Marjorle  Hunter) 

Washington,  March  30. — The  electronic 
scoreboards  perched  along  the  rlma  of  the 
House  balconies  blinked  fitfully. 

Aye:   284  .  .  .  302  .  .  .  382  .  .  . 

Nay:  1   .  .  . 

Time:  2:16  ...  1 :05  ..  .  0.13  .  .  . 

Moments  later.  It  was  all  over.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize $475-mllllon  for  clean  air  programs 
had  passed.  387  to  1 

Sitting  m  Isolated  splendor  midway  In  the 
chamber  was  the  man  whom  colleagues  have 
Jokingly  dubbed  the  naysayer  from  Valpa- 
raiso, Earl  Frederick  Landgrebe,  RepubUcan 
of  Indiana,  who  had  cast  the  sole  no  vote. 

The  most  consistent  champion  of  the 
Nixon  Administration's  efforts  to  trim  the 
budget.  Earl  Landgrebe  (pronounced  LAND- 
greeb)  thinks  that  even  President  Nixon,  on 
occasion.  Is  too  much  of  a  spendthrift. 

■■The  President  has  asked  us  to  go  with  him 
a  mile,  and  I  say  that's  fine,"  he  said  later, 
moving  restlessly  around  his  office.  "That's 
somewhere  In  the  Bible;  maybe  I  dont  have 
It  exactly  right." 

But  one  time,  Mr.  Landgrebe  said,  "Is  not 
enough  to  balance  the  budget  as  it  should 
be." 

"I  say,  let's  go  another  mile  and  cut  It 
some  more."  he  continued. 

A  SELF-MADE  MAN 

A  devout  Lutheran,  his  pockets  often 
crammed  with  religious  tracts,  Mr.  Land- 
grebe speaks  with  all  the  zeal  of  an  old- 
fashioned  evangelist. 

Two  years  ago,  he  left  for  Moscow  on  a 
House  Education  Committee  study  with  a 
carton  of  75  Bibles  and  a  suitcase  containing 
30  more  Bibles  and  250  religious  books.  These, 
he  distributed,  as  he  said  later,  "In  the  dark 
of  the  night,"  until  he  was  picked  up  for 
questioning  by  the  Soviet  police. 

Behind  his  desk  is  a  row  of  Bibles.  Nearby 
is  a  Biblical  tract  entitled  "Good  Laugh?" 
and  taped  to  a  tall  red  lamp  on  his  desk  Is 
a  cartoon,  showing  a  male  stlck-flgure  say- 
ing, "Some  folks  are  good  for  nothing  but 
I'm  going  to  Eisk  for  pay  .  .  ." 

The  cartoon,  perhaps  more  than  the  Bibles, 
best  explains  the  philosophy  of  a  man  who 
proudly  proclaims  that  he  made  It  on  his  own 
and  thinks  everyone  who  Is  able  should  also 
work  hard  for  a  living. 

His  naysaylng  on  a  v£ist  array  of  domestic 
spending  bills  this  year  has  astounded  even 
his  fellow  conservatives  In  the  House. 

"A  lot  of  them  have  been  scolding  me,"  he 
said.  "They  tell  me,  'Listen,  Earl,  how  can 
you  be  so  blind  as  to  follow  Nixon'?"  Well,  I 
Just  have  to  call  the  shots  as  I  see  them.  The 


rest  of  them  like  to  claim  they're  conserva- 
tive but  they  don't  follow  through." 

Some  of  his  friends,  he  said,  seem  to  think 
he  lives  In  a  cave. 

"I  guess  a  lot  of  them  expect  me  to  show 
up  on  the  floor  one  of  these  days  wearing  a 
bearskin,"  he  said,  grinning  ruefully.  "Well 
I  don't  live  In  a  cave.  I  like  air  conditioned 
homes  and  good  cars  Just  like  everybody  else, 
but  you  have  to  pay  for  them." 

Mr.  Landgrebe  thinks  that  the  Congress 
and  the  nation  "should  thank  God  for  a 
President  who  has  brought  tough  guys  to 
town  to  hold  down  all  this  spending  we've 
been  doing." 

His  current  field  Idols  are  Caspar  W.  Wein- 
berger, the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare;  and  Howard  PhUllps,  who  has 
been  assigned  the  Job  of  dismantling  the 
antlpoverty  agency,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

"It's  danm  exciting  to  be  here  at  this  mo- 
ment in  history  with  people  like  Weinberger 
and  Howard  PhUllps  around,"  he  said. 

NEW  PRECEDENT 

He  told  of  Mr.  PhUllps  coming  to  his  of- 
fice, a  few  weeks  ago,  to  ask  him  to  vote 
against  any  further  funding  for  the  anti- 
poverty  agency. 

"That's  the  first  time,  believe  me,  that 
kind  of  thing  ever  happened  to  me;  a  bu- 
reaucrat asking  me  to  vote  him  out  of  a 
job,"  Mr.  Landgrebe  said  happUy. 

"Well,"  he  went  on,  "when  I'd  recovered 
from  the  shock,  I  looked  at  the  guy  and  told 
him,  'You  suie  don't  look  like  a  nut  to  me. 
but  I'm  sure  surprised.'  Mr.  Phillips  Just 
smUed  and  said.  'Oh,  that's  all  right.  When  I 
get  O.E.O.  cleaned  up,  then  111  go  on  to  an- 
other agency.'  Now,  you've  got  to  admit  that's 
a  refreshing  situation." 

Defending  himself  against  those  who  say 
he  has  moved  even  to  the  right  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Representative  Landgrebe  who  has  been 
In  the  House  since  1969,  Insists  he  Is  not  for 
cutting  everything. 

rEEE  ENTERPRISE  LATTDED 

"I  Just  think  we  should  screw  the  faucet 
down  a  little  and  let  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem take  over  again,"  he  said. 

It  was  through  free  enterprise,  he  reminds 
visitors,  that  he  made  It,  working  his  way 
through  high  school  with  a  variety  of  menial 
Jobs  and  later  starting  a  truck  hauling  busi- 
ness with  only  a  UtUe  cash. 

"I'm  a  rather  wealthy  man  now,  but  I 
worked  hard  to  get  It,"  he  said,  "and  I  don't 
want  America  to  lose  everything  it's  got 
through   irresponsible  spending." 

Although  Mr.  Landgrebe  has  consistently 
voted  to  trim  domestic  spending  and  twice  re- 
ceived awards  from  businessmen  for  his  ef- 
forts— he  has  been  a  strong  advocate  of  de- 
fense outlays  and  may  support  whatever  the 
President  requests  In  aid  for  North  Vietnam. 

FINANCING  OWN  TRIP 

"I  want  to  go  to  Hanoi  and  see  for  myself," 
he  remarked.  "I've  already  applied  for  a  visa, 
and  I'll  go  on  my  own  money." 

Representative  Landgrebe  Is  aw^are  that 
many  of  his  constituents  oppose  rehabUlta- 
tlon  aid  for  North  Vietnam  but  he  thinks 
that  "If  It  takes  a  few  bUUon  dollars  to  win 
the  peace,  then  it's  worth  the  price  to  keep 
America  strong  and  sweet." 

His  role  as  the  most  persistent  of  Congres- 
sional budget-cutters  has  not  escaped  the 
attention  of  the  White  House. 

"I  was  down  at  the  White  House  few  weeks 
ago  and  I  told  the  President  I  was  with  him 
all  the  way  in  cutting  out  all  this  big  spend- 
ing," Mr.  Landgrebe  said. 

"You  know,  he  really  seemed  to  appreciate 
It,"  he  went  on.  "The  President  even  followed 
me  a  few  steps  to  say  thanks." 
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JULIAN  GOODMAN 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  2,  1973 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr  Speaker,  It  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  submit  the  follow- 
ing biography  of  my  friend  and  fellow 
Kentuckian,  Julian  Goodman,  president 
of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  Having 
received  the  International  Radio  and 
Television  Society's  highest  honor — the 
1972  Gold  Medal — he  has  proved  himself 
to  be  a  man  of  outstanding  achievement, 
strength,  and  creativity. 

His  contributions  in  the  field  of  broad- 
casting have  received  widespread  ac- 
claim, and  I  am  confident  that  he  will 
continue  to  be  a  leader  in  his  field  in  the 
years  to  come. 

His  biography  follows: 

Julian  Goodman 

"...  a  faithful  reporter,  a  daring  Inno- 
vator, a  tireless  and  effective  champion  of 
freedom,  a  forceful  and  timely  spokesman 
for  the  broadcasting  Industry  .  .  ." 

With  this  citation,  the  International  Radio 
and  Television  Society  awarded  NBC  Pres- 
ident Julian  Goodman  Its  highest  honor — 
the  1972  Gold  Medal — for  his  achievements 
In  and  contributions  to  broadcasting.  In 
which  he  has  worked  for  more  than  25  years. 

Since  becoming  NBC's  President  In  March 
1966.  Mr.  Goodman  has  established  himself 
as  a  strong  and  effective  spokesman  for 
broadcasting,  and  as  a  creative  force  within 
the  ranks  of  television's  top  management.  He 
has  been  an  Industry  leader  on  a  variety  of 
Issues  Involving  the  relationship  between 
Government  and  broadcasting  and  the  (Con- 
stitutional right  of  the  American  people  to 
a  free  flow  of  Information. 

Mr.  Goodman  was  named  NBC's  Chief 
Executive  Officer  on  Jan.  1,  1970,  and,  two 
years  later,  was  elected  a  Director  of  RCA 
Corporation.  He  came  to  his  present  position 
after  a  20-year  career  with  NBC  News,  during 
which  he  not  only  produced  a  variety  of 
news  programs  and  special  coverage  projects, 
but  developed  many  of  the  production  and 
program  techniques  that  have  since  become 
familiar  In  radio  and  television. 

He  pioneered  the  use  of  tape  for  radio 
broadcast  of  news  events:  participated  In  the 
development  of  the  "Instant  news  specials" 
Initiated  by  NBC  News;  supervised  NBC  News 
coverage  of  many  major  stories;  directed  the 
development,  production  and  broadcast  of 
scores  of  significant  NBC  News  sfjeclals,  and 
managed  a  full-time  worldwide  staff  which 
at  the  time  totaled  900  writers,  editors, 
cameramen  and  technicians. 

As  broadcasting's  only  top  management  ex- 
ecutive with  a  background  In  program  pro- 
duction, he  has  stimulated  a  number  of  pro- 
gram and  policy  Innovations  within  NBC. 
ranging  from  cultural  and  Informational 
projects  and  children's  programming  to  In- 
dustrywide research  studies. 

Among  these  projects  was  the  "NBC  Ex- 
periment In  Television"  series,  which  was 
widely  acclaimed  for  Its  exploration  of  new 
forms  and  concepts  In  the  medium.  Another 
was  the  Initiation  of  a  worldwide  search  for 
talented  young  filmmakers,  resulting  in  high- 
ly praised  programs  on  "the  new  communi- 
cators." 

In  one  of  a  series  of  steps  to  provide  more 
professional  concentration  on  Improved  chU- 
dren'3  programming,  Mr.  CSoodman,  In  Janu- 
ary, 1970,  established,  within  the  Television 
Network,  a  new  office  of  Vice  President,  Chll- 
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dren's  Programs,  headed  by  a  producer  of 
children's  programs  with  a  20-year  record  of 
experience.  NBC!-TV  was  the  first  network 
to  make  such  an  appointment. 

Mr.  Goodman  also  directed  the  funding  of 
a  long-term  NBC  Research  study,  begun  in 
March,  1969,  to  assess  the  possible  effects 
of  television  on  the  behavior  of  young  peo- 
ple. The  study  has  been  commended  by  a 
specialist  In  the  field  as  "an  unprecedented, 
major  study  .  .  .  using  carefully  validated 
reporting  methods." 

Mr.  Goodman  Joined  NBC  as  a  news  writer 
for  WRC.  NBC's  owned  radio  station  In 
Washington.  D.C..  in  the  summer  of  1945.  He 
was  appointed  Washington  editor  for  "News 
of  the  World."  an  NBC  Radio  Network  broad- 
cast that  Included  news  pickups  from  all 
major  capitals. 

Shortly  thereafter  be  became  Manager  of 
News  and  Special  Events  for  the  Radio  Net- 
work, then  NBC's  principal  broadcast  opera- 
tion. As  television  networking  developed,  Mr. 
Goodman  was  also  appointed  Manager  of 
News  and  Special  Events  for  the  NBC  Tele- 
vision Network  In  August,  1951.  The  opera- 
tions were  combined  under  his  charge. 

In  1959.  when  television  was  growing  rapid- 
ly and  NBC  News  had  become  a  separate 
and  major  division  of  the  company.  Mr. 
Goodman  was  assigned  to  NBC  News'  New 
York  headquarters  as  Director  of  News  and 
Public  Affairs.  He  was  appointed  Vice  Presi- 
dent, NBC  News,  m  January,  1961,  and  Execu- 
tive Vice  President  on  Oct.  4, 1965. 

On  Dec.  13,  1966,  In  a  realignment  of 
NBC's  top  corporate  management,  he  became 
chief  administrative  officer  of  the  company 
with  the  title  of  Senior  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent. On  Jan.  10,  1966,  he  was  elected  to  the 
NBC  Board  of  Directors,  and  on  March  4, 
1966,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Com- 
pany. 

In  1952,  Mr  Goodman  directed  NBC  News 
film  coverage  of  the  political  conventions, 
which  won  wide  critical  acclaim;  In  1956,  he 
supervised  the  operation  of  NBC's  central 
news  desk  at  the  conventions;  during  the 
1960  national  election  campaign,  he  produced 
the  October  7  broadcast  of  "The  Great 
Debates,"  the  second  of  four  historic  en- 
counters between  Presidential  candidates 
John  P.  Kennedy  and  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

WhUe  in  Washington.  Mr.  Goodman  took  a 
leading  part  In  extending  television  and  ra- 
dio coverage  to  Important  governmental  news 
events.  He  obtained  permission  for  the  first 
live  broadcast  of  a  Congressional  committee 
hearing  and  he  helped  open  the  way  for  the 
first  filming  of  a  Presidential  news  confer- 
ence In  1955. 

After  his  assignment  to  New  York,  Mr. 
Goodman  supervised  such  specials  as  the 
"Journey  to  Understanding"  series  that 
covered  the  travels  of  President  Elsenhower 
and  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev;  the  "JFK" 
series  that  reported  periodically  on  the  Ken- 
nedy Administration;  and  the  "Break- 
through" series  of  medical  programs.  He  pro- 
duced "Comment"  and  "Ask  Washington," 
as  well  as  "Report  Prom  Alabama,"  which 
won  a  Robert  E.  Sherwood  Award. 

Mr.  Goodman  was  born  in  Glasgow.  Ken- 
tucky, May  1,  1922.  He  attended  Western 
Kentucky  University  but  left  before  gradua- 
tion to  Join  the  Army  In  1943.  After  leaving 
the  Army  he  served  as  office  manager  for  the 
Combined  Production  and  Resources  Board 
in  Washington,  D.C..  untU  1945.  He  then 
enrolled  In  George  Washington  University,  in 
Washington,   and   earned   his   AB   degree. 

At  the  University's  Winter  Convocation  In 
February,  1966,  Mr.  Goodman  was  honored 
with  an  Alumni  Achievement  Award  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

He  was  awarded  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  by  WUllam  Jewell  College, 
Liberty,  Missouri,  In  November.  1967.  Also  In 
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November.  1967,  Mr.  Goodman  was  honored 
as  a  leader  In  the  field  of  Journalism  by  elec- 
tion as  a  Fellow  of  Sigma  Delta  Cb\,  national 
professional  Journalism  fraternity,  at  its  an- 
nual convention  In  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

In  1970,  Mr.  Goodman  was  named  "Ken- 
tuckian of  the  Year"  by  "The  Kentucklans," 
becoming  only  the  fifth  man  in  the  organiza- 
tion's 67-year  history  to  be  so  honored. 

Mr.  Goodman  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Betty  Davis  of  Dawson  Springs,  Kentucky, 
have  four  chUdren  and  live  In  Larchmont, 
New  York.  Mr.  Goodman  Is  an  ardent  sports 
fan.  He  golfs,  plays  tennis,  fishes  and  fre- 
quently sails  In  Long  Island  Sound  near  his 
home. 


STARK  REALITIES  OF  THE  AFTER- 
MATH 


HON.  JERRY  LITTON 

or  Missoxmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  2.  1973 

Mr.  LITTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  historic 
week  in  our  country's  history.  It  is  the 
first  week  in  many  years  that  we  have 
not  had  prisoners  of  war  in  North  Viet- 
nam, or  combat  troops  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Along  with  many  thoughtful  constitu- 
ents, other  American  citizens,  and  nu- 
merous congressional  colleagues,  I  con- 
sider the  prolog  of  this  past  week's 
events  as  the  first  stage  of  our  Nation's 
resurrection  from  patriotic  disunity — one 
paralleled  only  by  events  leading  to  the 
American  Revolution  almost  200  years 
ago,  and  the  Civil  War  of  the  1860's. 

Today,  we  face  the  stark  realities  of 
the  aftermath.  We  turn  our  attention  to 
healing  both  physical  and  emotional 
wounds.  We  must  prepare  ourselves  to 
begin  the  second  stage  in  the  quest  for 
peace.  We  all  know  true  peace,  in  an  ulti- 
mate sense,  is  not  yet  to  be.  It  will  not 
become  a  reality  until  the  problems  grow- 
ing out  of  the  long  and  bloody  Southeast 
Asian  struggle  are  laid  to  rest. 

In  the  coming  months,  the  eyes  of  the 
world  will  be  focused  upon  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress as  the  problems  embracing  South- 
east Asia  and  America  are  sifted  and 
weighed.  To  many,  the  fulfillment  of  our 
task  seemingly  knows  no  boundaries. 
First,  we  must  grasp  the  problem  of  aid 
to  North  Vietnam  set  forth  in  our  peace 
agreements  under  article  21.  Secondly, 
we  must  resolve  the  question  of  amnesty 
on  the  home  front.  Neither  problem 
could  be  explored  in  open  discussion  as 
long  as  we  had  POW's  and  combat  troops 
in  the  Southeast  Asian  war  zone. 

I  believe  that  under  our  leadership  the 
cause  of  unity  between  the  North  and 
South  Vietnamese  can  be  greatly  ad- 
vanced, the  amnesty  question  of  Amer- 
ican boys  who  refused  to  answer  the  call 
of  their  coimtry  settled,  and  guidelines 
for  a  program  of  rejuvenation  estab- 
lished. If  a  majority  of  American  citi- 
zens, and  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress, 
concur  with  what  might,  at  first,  seem 
a  Drovocative  but,  in  the  final  analysis, 
sensible  solution,  hopefully  we  can  pur- 
sue a  program  that  would  solve  both  the 
problem  of  aid  to  North  Vietnam  and  the 
problem  of  amnesty. 
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But  first,  let  us  closely  exaniine  the 
problem  of  amnesty.  Almost  50,000 
Ameiicano  who  served  in  the 
As:an  conflict  lost  their  lives. 
300.000  more  were  wounded,  some 
ly.  Many  who  served  will  spend 
of  their  days  in  hospitals,  hcjpele, 
crippled  or  blinded.  The  war  w 
end  for  those  parents,  widows, 
phans  who  suffered  anguish  throLgh 
of  theii"  sons,  husbands,  and  fatl^ers 
this  country  to  provide 
amnesty  to  those  who  refused 
or  who  subsequently  deserted  af 
ing  been  called,  would,  in  effect, 
ing  that  the  almost  50,000  who 
and  the  nearly  300.000  who  v 
jured,  were  wTong  and  those  who 
to  serve,  or  deserted,  were  right. 

Further,  I  believe  that  exonerktion 
draft  dodgers  and  deserters  wovld 
precedent  which  could  pose  a  threat 
our  national  security.  If  we  1( 
to  each  individual  to  decide  wh*ther 
not   they   will   serve   their  country 
which  laws  are  to  be  obeyed,  or 
we  turn  our  backs  on  our 
system  and  invite  chaos.  We  als(» 
the  sacrifices  made  by  every  vetetan 
ever  served  in  any  prior  war 
our  Nation  has  been  involved, 
view,  anyone  who  has  fought 
country  to  Insure  for  future 
the  precious  legacy  of  life,  libeifty 
the  pursuit  of  happiness 
endless     debt    of     gratitude, 
would  be  an  offense  to  their 

Equally    significant    is    the 
thought  that,  should  unconditional 
nesty  be  provided  for  all  who  re]  used 
serve  in  Southeast  Asia,  how  ^ould 
be  possible  for  us,  at  any  future 
expect  a  future  generation  to  ansltver 
call  to  arms  when  a  prior 
who  refu.sed  to  serve,  was 
ishment?   This   factor   deserves 
consideration  in  view  of  the  fact 
anticipate  having  an  All  VolunteA- 
with  fewer  and  more  speclalizec 
bers  in  the  service. 

Inevitably,    there   will    be 
cases   which   warrant   a 
review.  Therefore.  I  would  favor 
President  Truman  following  Woifd 
II.    the   establishment   of   an 
Board  to  consider  the  petitions 
violators  who  wish  to  come  out 
and  seek  to  have  their  cases  revised 
is  conceivable,  through  such 
that  some  equitable  compromise 
emerge  to  balance  amnesty  with 
tion. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
States  should  not  and  cannot 
to  be  the  caretaker  of  the  world 
fully.  Vietnam  has  taught  us  tha 
ever,  neither  can  we  isolate  anc 
ourselves  completely  from  i 
affairs. 

However    badly    we    blundereb 
stumbled.  Vietnam  was  not  a  waf^ 
we  had  aims  or  desires  of 
were  there  solely  to  aid.  Probably 
tion  of  the  world  would  have 
equally  with  only  the  intent  of 
others  defend  themselves.  It  begai . 
best  of  our  traditions — one 
great  and  generous  nation. 

The  administration  Insists  that 
North  Vietnam  is  a  financial 
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in  peace — that  with  ample  money  and 
materials.  North  Vietnam  will  turn  In- 
ward to  peace  instead  of  war.  I  sincere- 
ly hope  that  this  would  be  the  case,  but 
I  liave  doubts.  Internal  warfare  was  rag- 
ing for  years  before  we  even  became  in- 
volved in  Indochina.  I  fear  that  the  guest 
for  reimification  of  all  of  Vietnam  under 
Communist  rule  is  still  top  priority  in 
the  minds  of  North  Vietnamese  leaders. 
It  is  bad  business  to  sacrifice  nearly 
50,000  American  lives  and  $135  billion  in 
helping    South   Vietnam    stand    on    its 
feet — we  have  built  their  air  force  to  the 
fourth  largest  in  the  world — and  then 
counter  our  10  years  of  work  and  sacri- 
fice, including  war  expenditures  totaling 
one-third  of  the  national  debt  our  coun- 
try has  accumulated  in  its  lifetime,  by 
building  up  North  Vietnam  so  that  it  may 
continue  to  strengthen  its  aggression  to- 
ward the  south.  I  think  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  assume  that  for  every  dollar 
of  assistance  we  give  North  Vietnam,  an- 
other dollar  will  be  freed  to  build  up  their 
defense  program  to  advance  their  cause. 
One  political  analyst  for  the  Washing- 
ton Star  expects  Hanoi  to  receive  an  esti- 
mated $1.7  billion  per  year  in  foreign 
assistance.  This  amount  is  just  about  the 
size  of  its  1970  GNP  and  much  higher 
than  the  GNP  for  1972.  My  first  thought 
is  how  will  Hanoi  handle  this  huge  sum 
of  money.  If  leaders  use  the  money  to 
better    living    conditions    and    promote 
peace,  then  it  could  be  a  worthwhile  in- 
vestment. But  past  experience  shows  that 
this  is  not  likely.  After  the  1954  recon- 
struction program,  only   15  percent  of 
total  investment  was  allocated  to  restor- 
ing the   devastated  agricultural   sector 
where  91  percent  of  population  lives.  Ac- 
cording to  a  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
issue  of  February  19,  the  first  priority  in 
Hanoi   for   use  of  U.S.   reconstruction 
funds  would  be  the  restoration  of  rail- 
roads,   highways,    commimication.    and 
powerplants.  Then  would  come  the  re- 
building of  industrial  facilities.  Last  is 
aid  to  the  people. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  I  would 
unilaterally  oppose  any  aid  which  ap- 
peared to  be  reparations  or  expiation  for 
the  sins  of  imperialistic  America,  as 
North  Vietnam  might  make  it  look.  Many 
officials  favor  multilateral  aid  to  North 
Vietnam  possibly  through  the  United  Na- 
tions or  the  World  Bank.  But  Hanoi  stub- 
bornly insists  on  bUateral  aid. 

Then  there  is  the  argimient  that  points 
to  our  reconstruction  of  Germany  and 
Japan  after  World  War  II  with  the  Mar- 
shall plan.  Many  would  assume  that  we 
should  do  likewise  in  North  Vietnam. 
The  difference  between  World  War  n 
and  the  Korean  conflict  is  vast  indeed 
but  the  most  significant  is  the  fact  that 
Germany  and  Japan  promised  to  set  up 
working  democracies  with  fair  and  equal 
representation — and  obviously  from  all 
indications  Hanoi  has  no  intention  of 
doing  this. 

The  difference  goes  much  further  than 
this.  After  World  War  II,  there  was  an 
unconditional  surrender  by  Japan  and 
Germany  and  a  commitment  to  an  end 
in  hostilities.  In  North  Vietnam  the  situ- 
ation is  not  this  pleasant.  Hanoi  has  not 
surrendered;  150,000  of  their  troops  re- 
main in  South  Vietnam  and  an  end  in 
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hostilities  Is  unlikely.  Thus,  as  long  as 
North  Vietnam  is  continuing  major  hos- 
tilities toward  South  Vietnam  and  we 
continue  economic  aid  to  repel  these  hos- 
tilities, it  would  be  absurd  to  provide 
North  Vietnam  with  funds. 

The  American  people  have  been  told 
for  the  past  decade  that  once  the  war 
in  Vietnam  was  ended,  money  would  be 
made  available  for  domestic  programs  of 
construction  and  assistance.  We  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  such  domestic 
moneys  would  build  rural  water  and  sew- 
er systems,  new  and  better  methods  of 
transportation  systems,  housing  units, 
recreational  facilities,  flood  control  im- 
poundments, and  power-generating  fa- 
cilities, such  as  the  Pattonsburg  Lake 
Reservoir  in  Missouri's  Sixth  District. 

Perhaps  we  can  solve  both  the  prob- 
lem of  aid  to  North  Vietnam  as  we  prom- 
ised in  article  21  of  the  cease-fire  agree- 
ment and  amnesty  for  those  who  refused 
to  serve  by  sending  those  people  who 
seek  amnesty  to  North  Vietnam — instead 
of  money— to  help  them  rebuild  their 
country. 

If  those  in  America  who  evaded  mili- 
tary service  loved  the  North  Vietnamese 
too  much  to  fight  them,  perhaps  they 
still  love  them  enough  to  help  them  in 
their  reconstruction  program.  The  sick- 
ening stories  of  torture  being  related 
back  to  the  American  people  by  our  re- 
turning POW's  would  not  indicate  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  any  love  for 
Americans. 

I  personally  do  not  favor  aid  to  North 
Vietnam  or  unconditional  amnesty,  but 
If  we  are  to  aid  North  Vietnam  and  if  we 
are  going  to  permit  those  who  refused  to 
serve  when  called  to  work  for  mankind 
in  return  for  amnesty,  then  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  we  cannot  accomplish  both  of 
these  objectives  by  sending  those  who 
seek  amnesty  to  North  Vietnam  to  serve 
a  given  number  of  years  In  helping  re- 
build that  country  in  lieu  of  money  which 
Is  so  badly  needed  not  only  for  domestic 
programs  here  in  America,  but  also  to 
bolster  the  value  of  the  sagging  U.S. 
dollar. 
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DISABLED  AMEillCAN  VETERANS 
SERVICE  PROGRAM 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  2.  1973 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  insert  into  the  Record  an  updated  re- 
view of  the  activities  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans.  The  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  is  an  organization  com- 
prised of  nearly  400,000  veterans  who 
suffered  disabilities  due  to  disease  or  in- 
jury incurred  during  wartime  or  war- 
like mihtary  service.  Since  1921,  a  period 
of  52  years.  Disabled  American  Veterans 
has  been  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
our  Nation's  disabled  men  and  women 
who  have  incurred  their  disability  in  the 
defense  of  this  Nation.  Counted  among 
its  many  members  are  prominent  na- 
tional figures  and  government  leaders 
who  themselves  were  injured  or  disabled 
in  hne  of  duty. 


One  of  the  primary  functions  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  has  always 
been  to  provide  a  service  through  its  na- 
tional service  program  for  the  benefit  of 
the  disabled  veteran  and  his  dependents. 
In  each  regional  office  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  you  will  find  a  staff  of 
Disabled  American  Veterans  national 
service  officers  fully  trained  to  assist  vet- 
erans in  filing  for  the  many  benefits 
which  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  provided  for  our  Nation's  defenders. 
These  national  service  officers  are  attor- 
neys-in-fact appearing  before  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  rating  agencies 
when  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  veteran 
or  his  dependents.  These  appearances 
are  made  each  time  the  case  of  the  vet- 
eran is  considered  by  a  Vetei-ans'  Admin- 
istration rating  agency.  Among  the  many 
duties  of  national  ser\'ice  officers  is  the 
responsibility  for  preparing  legal  briefs 
to  be  submitted  to  the  VA  Board  of  Ap- 
peals in  Washington,  D.C.  when  this  be- 
comes necessary. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  was 
founded  in  1921  when  its  first  national 
convention  was  held  in  Detroit,  Mich. 
National  headquarters  is  located  In  a 
beautiful  plant  in  Cold  Spring,  Ky.,  just 
across  the  river  from  Cincirmati,  Ohio. 
This  organization  employ's  an  approxi- 
mate average  of  700  persons  per  year  at 
its  national  headquarters.  DAV  also 
maintains  a  national  service  headquar- 
ters in  Washington,  D.C,  to  administer 
the  service  program.  DAV  depends  upon 
the  support  of  the  public  to  assist  in 
meeting  the  heavy  financial  bmdens  im- 
posed by  the  service  progrEun  of  the  or- 
ganization which  includes  the  salaries  of 
the  national  service  officers  who  assist 
thousands  of  disabled  veterans  each  year. 
For  instance,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  end  of 
the  last  fiscal  year,  Disabled  American 
Veterans  assisted  our  Nation's  disabled 
veterans  in  recovering  awards  amounting 
to  $297,822,857.17  throughout  the  Nation. 
These  attorneys-in-fact  made  135,686 
rating  board  appearances;  interviewed 
203,463  disabled  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents; and  reviewed  a  total  of  289,216 
VA  case  files  in  connection  with  their 
duties. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  will  recall  that 
Disabled  American  Veterans  utilized  the 
American  University  and  the  facilities  cf 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  train 
national  service  officers  to  assist  disabled 
veterans  following  World  War  II.  I  am 
very  pleased  and  very  proud  to  report  to 
my  colleagues  that  of  a  total  of  over  221 
national  service  officers  today,  129  of 
them  are  Vietnam  veterans.  Disabled 
American  Veterans  realizes  the  need  and 
necessity  of  having  service  officers  who 
understand  the  current  and  today  prob- 
lems of  the  disabled  veteran.  Trained 
under  an  experienced  career  national 
service  officer  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  each  national  service  officer 
trainee  goes  through  a  period  of  18 
months  of  study  and  application  of  prin- 
ciples of  service  work  before  he  can  be- 
come an  accredited  representative  of  the 
organization  fully  qualified  to  assist  vet- 
erans in  all  phases  and  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  benefits  for  the  disabled 
Teteran  and  his  dependents. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very  interested  in 
receiving  information  concerning  the  ex- 
pansion of  programs  that  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  offers  the  disabled 
veteran.  These  are  recent  programs  and 
indicates  that  DAV  indeed  deserves  the 
support  of  the  American  public  in  car- 
rying out  this  pledge  as  provided  by  its 
charter  and  constitution  "to  provide  for 
the  welfare  of  the  disabled  veteran  and 
his  dependents."  Beginning  in  1969  the 
organization  offered  a  scholarship  pro- 
gram for  the  children  of  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans  whose  parents 
could  not  afford  them  a  college  educa- 
tion. Eighty  yoimg  men  and  women 
throughout  this  Nation  have  been 
awarded  a  DAV  scholarship.  As  of  Sep- 
tember 1972.  71  are  still  in  the  program. 
Beginning  with  the  fall  term.  September 
1973,  a  new  group  of  students  will  be  en- 
tered into  this  scholarship  program.  Bear 
in  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  service- 
connected  veterans  do  not  have  to  be 
members  of  the  DAV  in  order  for  their 
children  to  participate  in  this  program. 

Several  years  ago.  Disabled  American 
Veterans  adopted  a  disaster  fund  pro- 
gram to  assist  its  members  in  the  event 
of  a  natural  disaster.  Now,  DAV  has  ex- 
panded this  program  to  include  all  serv- 
ice-connected disabled  veterans  who  suf- 
fer losses  due  to  such  disasters. 

Effective  January  1,  this  year,  Mr. 
Speaker,  DAV  has  inaugiuated  a  new 
program  to  provide  emergency  relief 
to  service-connected  disabled  veterans. 
This  is  another  duty  that  has  been  added 
onto  the  shoulders  of  the  national  service 
officers  who  administer  the  funds  in  each 
national  service  office  located  in  VA  re- 
gional offices  throughout  the  Nation. 

A  few  years  ago,  DAV  became  inter- 
ested in  the  problems  of  handicapped 
children.  In  order  that  the  organization 
might  provide  meaningful  assistance  to 
these  unfortunate  children,  many  of 
whom  are  bom  with  birth  defects  or 
who  acquire  disabilities  due  to  injury  or 
disease,  DAV  entered  into  a  partnership 
with  Boy  Scouts  of  America  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  handicapped  Boy 
Scout  troops  throughout  the  Nation.  As 
a  result  of  this  program  many  DAV 
chapters  throughout  the  Nation,  are 
engaged  in  helping  these  young  'boys 
learn  scouting  and  learn  to  do  what  they 
can  do  with  their  disabilities.  DAV  has 
expended  almost  $450,000  thus  far  on 
its  scholarship  program,  disaster  fund, 
emergency  relief,  and  scouting  program. 
These  figures  will  increase  each  year. 

Disabled  American  Veterans  has  Ijeen 
described  by  some  as  a  single  purpose 
organization,  but  I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  in  view  of  the  expansion  of  their 
programs  it  can  be  said  that  Disabled 
American  Veterans  is  continuing  its 
mission  to  provide  a  full  and  complete 
service  to  all  service-connected  disabled 
veterans  of  this  Nation. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
with  me  in  expressing  the  appreciation 
of  this  august  body  to  this  fine  organiza- 
tion for  the  great  efforts  that  they  are 
making  in  providing  for  the  needs  of 
disabled  veterans  through  Its  legislative 
program.  Charles  L.  Huber,  the  national 
director  of  legislation,  is  in  charge  of 
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this  vital  program  and  each  year  he  and 
the  national  commander  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  presents  its  legis- 
lative program  to  this  committee.  The 
policy  statement  of  the  organization 
provides  that  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  should  exert  its  efforts  in  be- 
half of  the  service-connected  disabled 
veteran  and  while  they  do  not  oppose 
other  programs  such  as  pension  bene- 
fits, the  primary  thrust  of  the  DAV 
is  for  our  Nation's  defenders  who  need 
help  in  overcoming  the  rigors  of  their 
disabilities. 

I  know  that  the  American  public  will 
continue  to  support  Disabled  American 
Veterans  and  that  all  those  eligible  for 
membership  in  the  DAV  will  continue 
to  support  the  organization  through  its 
membership,  because  this  is  the  only 
veterans  organization  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  welfare  of  the  disabled  vet- 
eran. 


JAN  KRYSKY,  ANOTHER  VICTIM  OF 
SOVIET  TYRANNY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  2,  1973 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  plight 
of  the  Soviet  Jews  continues  to  rank 
among  one  of  the  most  serious  human 
problems  in  the  world  today.  I  would  like 
to  briefly  relate  for  my  colleagues  the 
tragic  story  of  yet  another  refugee  from 
Soviet  oppression,  Mr.  Julius  Krysky, 
who  is  in  this  country  now  on  behalf  of 
his  son,  Jan. 

The  senior  Krysky  was  permitted  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  for  Israel  in 
November  1972.  In  the  typical  Soviet 
manner,  he  and  70  other  highly  educated 
Jews  were  granted  permission  to  leave 
provided  they  would  get  out  of  the  coim- 
try  within  7  days — a  move  clearly  timed 
to  the  U.S.  Presidential  elections. 

His  son,  Jan,  however,  who  is  21,  was 
tossed  in  a  mental  institution  a  year  ago 
on  charg^  of  "militant  Zionism."  In  a 
ward  tpr  the  criminally  insane,  Jan  has 
t)eea  given  injections  which  leave  him 
dchrious  and  force  him  to  stay  in  bed 
for  months  on  end. 

He  told  his  mother,  who  had  a  rare 
opportunity  to  visit  him  earlier  this 
month,  that  he  does  not  believe  he  will 
be  able  to  last  very  much  longer.  His 
father  has  come  to  this  country  seeking 
help. 

The  tale  of  how  Jan  ended  in  the  men- 
tal institution  belongs  in  a  book  of  fic- 
tion, not  real  life.  In  October  1971,  Jan 
was  escorting  a  girl  home  from  a  concert 
when  a  drunk.  Bykov,  insulted  him  with 
the  term  "Zhid."  A  fight  ensued  and  Jan 
was  brought  to  trial.  Bykov  then  sub- 
mitted a  letter  to  the  court  in  which  he 
admitted  guilt  for  starting  the  incident 
and  Jan  was  acquitted. 

The  case  was  reopened,  however,  in 
January  1972,  when  the  Krysky  family 
applied  for  permission  to  emigrate  to 
Israel.  Julius  Krysky  was  told  that  his 
son  would  either  be  given  10  years  In  a 
labor  camp  or  he  could  be  institution- 
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allzed  as  a  "schizophrenic"  for 
onist  beliefs.  The  family  chose 
stitution  believing  that  Jan  wo^ld 
be  released. 

Julius  Krysky  has  asked  me 
him  in  pressuring  the  Soviet 
ment  for  his  son's  release.  Therefore 
am  sending  around  a  letter  to 
leagues  today  asking  them  to  j 
writing  to  Premier  Alexi 
ing  him  to  release  Jan,  and  to 
Nixon,  asking  him  to  assist  us 
effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  all 
who  share  with  me  a  deep  confem 
the  plight  of  the  Soviet  Jews 
with  me  in  this  important  efforit 
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UNITED    STATES-RED    CI  ;iNA 
DIPLOMATIC  EXCHANGE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARIC 


OF   LOUISIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTS  PIVES 


Monday,  April  2,  1973 
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Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  th( 
States-Red  China  diplomatic 
has  now  been  annoimced. 

Here    in    Washington    we 
Huang  Chen,  one  of  Mao's  mo$t 
cated  Communist  fanatics. 

In  turn,  we  send  to  Peking  Alfred 
Jenkins,  David  K.  E.  Bruce,  Joh|i 
ridge,  and  Charles  W.  Freeman 

As  the  usual  dealings  with 
they  gain  by  sending  us  trained 

I  insert  the  related  news  clippings 

IProm  the  Washington  Star  and  Da^y  News, 
April  1,  1973] 

Team  or  Diplomats  Leaves  fob  Peking 

A  flve-member  State  Department  advance 
team  left  yesterday  en  route  to  Pekli  ig  to  es- 
tablish a  'liaison  mission"  for  the  flra  t  formal 
U.S.  diplomatic  dealings  with  ijalnland 
China  In  more  than  two  decades 

The  group,   headed   by  China  e: 
fred  L.  Jenkins,  flew  commercially 
of  Chicago  to  Hong  Kong,  where  Its 
will  confer  with  officials  of  the 
sulate  General  before  entering  Chl^a 
5. 

Jenkins  and  his  aides  will  make  flilal  prep- 
arations for  the  arrival  of  Davlc  K.  E. 
Bruce,  one  of  the  nation's  most  seaso  led  dip- 
lomats whom  President  Nixon  brougl  it  out  of 
retirement  to  head  the  Peking  mission. 

The  Chinese  said  their  own  a 
will  arrive  in  Washington  some  time 
to  prepare  for  the  opening  of  the 
here.  The  two  liaison  offices — embassies 
but  name — will  open  for  business 
ously  In  early  May.  Bruce  has  said 
In  Peking  by  then. 

Peking  announced  Friday  that  Its 
mission  will  be  Huang  Chen,  who 
serving  as  ambsissador  to  France 
garded  in  Washington  as  the  top 
the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
only  envoy  known  to  be  a  membe^ 
Communist  Central  Committee. 

Bruce  will  be  accompanied  to 
John  Holdrldge,  a  member  of  the 
National   Security   Council   who 
with  Jenkins  the  title  of  deputy 
mission.  Holdrldge  Is  described  as  a 
of  presidential  adviser  Henry  A 
who  made  the  arrangements  for  Nlxbn 
to  China  last  year. 

Among  those  accompanying  Jenlklns  on 
the  advance  assignment,  and  also  t<i  remain 
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on  the  liaison  mission  staff.  Is  Charles  W. 
Freeman,  a  fluent  writer  and  speaker  of 
Mandarin  Chinese  who  has  been  heading  the 
State  Department's  China  desk. 

Marshall  Green,  assistant  secretary  of  State 
for  East  Asia  and  Pacific  affairs,  predicted 
that  the  United  States  will  quickly  become 
second  only  to  Japan  as  a  top  trading  partner 
of  the  Chinese. 

The  missions  are  being  called  liaison  of- 
fices rather  than  embassies  in  deference  to 
Peking's  refusal  to  have  full  scale  diplo- 
matic relations  with  any  country  continuing 
to  recognize  the  Nationalist  Chinese  govern- 
ment on  Taiwan. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star  and  Dally  News, 

Mar.  31,  1973] 
China's  U.S.  Liaison  Is  Man  or  the  Arts 

Huang  Chen,  one  of  China's  most  seasoned 
diplomats  and  a  figure  of  marked  Importance 
within  the  country's  Communist  party,  was 
named  yesterday  to  head  China's  liaison  of- 
fice In  Washington. 

In  his  64  years  Huang  has  been  a  soldier, 
propagandist,  playwright  and  artist.  His  in- 
terest in  the  arts,  fostered  In  his  early  years, 
remains  lively  today.  Central  to  Huang's  life, 
however,  has  been  an  unflagging  dedication 
to  China's  Communist  party,  a  loyalty  that 
goes  back  at  least  42  years  and  has  rewarded 
him  with  membership  In  the  party's  central 
committee. 

Huang  Chen  was  born  Into  a  peasant  fam- 
ily In  southwest  Anhwel  and  went  to  school 
In  Anchlng,  a  Yangtze  port  city  30  miles 
from  his  birthplace.  He  graduated  from  the 
fine  arts  academy  in  Shanghai  and  remains 
one  of  the  few  Chinese  In  high  positions  to 
have  had  training  In  this  field. 

At  the  age  of  23  he  became  a  party  member 
and  served  as  a  political  commissar  at  the  di- 
visional level  when  the  Communist  head- 
quarters was  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
Klangsl  Province. 

He  fought  with  the  Red  Army  of  Mao  Tse- 
tung  and  Chu  Teh  and  at  one  time  com- 
manded a  regiment,  the  13th,  which  belonged 
to  the  Third  Army  Corps.  Later  he  served  as 
a  propaganda  worker,  and  while  on  the  Long 
March  from  Klangsl  to  the  new  base  In 
Yenan,  he  wrote  two  plays  that  were  staged 
Just  before  the  Red  Army  made  the  difficult 
crossing  of  the  upper  Yangtze  In  the  spring 
of  1935. 

During  this  period  Huang  made  sketches 
of  the  Red  Army  In  the  field,  some  of  which 
were  published  In  book  form  In  1962  under 
the  title  "A  Collection  of  Drawings  During 
the  Long  March." 

Through  all  of  the  years  that  followed 
Huang  combined  an  active  military  career 
with  political  groundwork  for  the  party 
when  the  central  government  was  formed 
in  the  fall  of  1949,  after  the  Nationalists  were 
driven  from  the  mainland,  he  was  working  la 
the  political  department  of  the  pec^le's  Rev- 
olutionary Military  council,  the  highest  mili- 
tary organ  of  the  government,  with  the  rank 
of  general. 

The  following  year  Huang  was  assigned  to 
the  foreign  ministry  and  was  named  Peking's 
first  ambassador  to  Hungary.  In  1954  he  was 
reassigned  to  Indonesia.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  the  Afro-Asian  conference  was 
held  In  Bandung,  and  Huang,  as  part  of  the 
Chinese  delegation  headed  by  Premier  Chou 
En-lal.  was  successful  in  establishing  China 
as  a  friend  of  the  small  Asian  and  African 
countries. 

During  his  stay  In  Jakarta  relationships 
were  strained  over  the  treatment  of  the  three 
million  Chinese  In  Indonesia  often  victims 
of  blatant  discrimination  and  the  target  of 
riots.  Finally  a  treaty  was  signed  In  1960, 
after  sis  years  of  negotiations. 

Prom  1961  to  1964  Huang  served  In  Peking 
as  deputy  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  a  pe- 
riod during  which  be  tried  to  consolidate  the 
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start  made  at  Bandung  to  improve  China's 
relations  with  the  developing  countries. 

In  this  capacity  he  made  four  trips  abroad. 
Including  one  In  which  he  accompanied  Chou 
on  a  visit  to  10  nations  In  Africa. 

In  1964  Huang  became  Communist  China's 
ambassador  to  Prance. 

Relaxed  and  affable.  Ambassador  Huang 
was  a  familiar  figure  In  diplomatic  circles 
during  his  eight  years  In  Paris — a  big  man 
with  a  rovmd,  heavy  face,  he  was  often  clad 
In  Gray  Mao  vests  and  sported  a  Mao  cap. 

n  1964  Huang  became  Communist  China's 
ambassador  to  Prance. 

His  wife,  Chu  Lin,  was  active  in  making 
contacts  with  French  groups  as  well  as  the 
overseas  Chinese  In  Paris. 

After  President  Nixon's  visit  to  Peking  last 
year,  Huang  held  frequent  meetings  with  the 
United  States  Ambassador  to  France,  Arthur 
K.  Watson,  within  the  framework  of  the 
opening  stages  of  the  new  Chlnese-U.S.  re- 
lationship. 

They  exchanged  gifts,  Huang  presenting 
Watson  with  Mao-Tai,  a  Chinese  brandy, 
and  Watson  recriprocatlng  with  bourbon. 


EXTRA  DIVIDENDS  ON  A  SMALL 
FINANCIAL  INVESTMENT  IN  THE 
DISTRICT   OF  COLUMBIA 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  2.  1973 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  committee 
responsibilities  often  require  Members  of 
Congress  to  travel  great  distances  to  ac- 
quire information  on  matters  related  to 
their  committee  work. 

Last  Friday  I  took  a  short  trip — some 
5  miles  from  the  Capitol  and  by  car  a  7- 
minute  ride — to  the  Congress  Heights 
section  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
wanted  to  learn  more  about  the  lives  of 
the  people  there  since  I  am  a  new  mem- 
ber of  the  District  of  Columbia  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

I  went  in  particular  to  observe  the  ac- 
tivities of  a  community  group  that  has 
organized  itself  there  as  the  Mission  of 
Community  Concern.  It  is  nonpartisan; 
nondenominational.  I  was  so  impressed 
by  the  work  of  tills  group — accomplished 
on  a  shoestring  finacially — that  I  would 
like  to  describe  to  you  what  I  saw  and 
what  I  learned. 

Two  members  of  my  staff  and  I  first 
went  to  the  small  office  on  Martin  Luther 
King  Boulevard  maintained  by  Father 
Shane  MacCarthy,  a  priest  from  As- 
sumption parish  in  the  neighborhood, 
who  is  the  organizing  genius  behind  the 
group,  but  who  would  be  the  first  to  say 
that  the  success  of  the  Mission  derives 
from  the  work  of  everybody  Involved — 
and  I  met  them  all.  In  that  small  office, 
Will  Hudgins,  the  project  director,  and 
Valentine  Burroughs,  the  social  services 
director,  initiated  us  to  the  work  that  is 
being  done  out  of  an  office  in  Hart  Junior 
High  and  a  youth  recreation  center. 

The  Mission  of  Community  Concern 
functions  as  an  educational-recreational 
service  for  the  large  number  of  students 
in  that  area  who  are  truants  and  drop- 
outs from  school.  Operating  on  large 
measures  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity  are 
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20  full-time  personnel,  8  full-time 
Neighborhood  Youth  workers,  6  regular 
volunteers,  3  part-time  professional 
staff  people.  They  manage  to  provide 
services  for  some  1,200  people — direct  and 
indirect — on  a  grant  of  $66,000  from  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare's  Youth  Development  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  Administration. 

The  services  performed  include  the  op- 
eration of  a  recreation  center  headed  by 
a  full-time  director,  Gilbert  Hall,  where 
youth  come  for  chaperoned  dances,  for 
art  lessons  conducted  in  connection  with 
Trinity  College's  art  department,  for 
games,  for  modern  dance  lessons,  home- 
making  courses,  for  friendship,  even 
babysitting.  Membership  is  free  and 
cards  are  distributed— if  they  are  lost  a 
fee  is  exacted — so  the  center  knows  how 
many  youths  are  involved  in  their  varied 
activities. 

At  Hart  Junior  High  School.  Val  Bur- 
roughs nms  an  office,  staffed  by  VISTA 
and  other  volunteers.  Here  they  are  ac- 
cessible to  the  students  all  day  and  from 
here  they  seek  to  bring  truants  back  into 
the  classroom.  A  special  class  is  con- 
ducted by  the  volunteers  in  this  program 
to  help  students  who  have  missed  out 
on  classroom  work  or  never  reached  the 
academic  level  their  age  required.  Math, 
English,  history  are  key  subjects  handled 
in  this  class. 

I  visited  Hart  Junior  High.  I  listened 
while  Val  and  the  social  services  workers 
described  how  they  tutored  the  children 
there,  what  they  did  when  they  visited 
the  children's  families  and  how  they 
showed  them  ways  to  be  supportive  to 
their  children  in  their  schoolwork. 

About  half  a  mile  away  at  the  Linda 
Pollin  apartments.  I  visited  the  youth 
recreation  center.  I  have  a  copy  of  the 
March  calendar  of  events  indicating 
that  four  and  five  events  are  scheduled 
daily,  starting  at  4:30  p.m.  These  include 
dances  and  pingpong  tournaments,  spe- 
cial classes,  and  group  activities  away 
from  the  center.  There  Is  an  elected 
youth  coimcil  which  meets  weekly  with 
Mr.  Hall  to  discuss  the  schedule. 

Other  services  provided  include  taking 
children  to  the  Baltimore  Bullets  basket- 
ball game — free — and  once  to  a  special 
Kennedy  Center  performance  when  a 
charitable  contribution  made  this  pos- 
sible. There  are  visits  to'  a  swimming 
pool  at  a  local  military  facility  and  a 
special  summer  camp  is  planned  this 
year. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
all  this  is  the  people  who  do  the  work. 
I  cannot  talk  about  them  all  but  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  among  the  volun- 
teers who  are  full  time  are  six  men  on  re- 
lease— for  this  work — from  Lorton  Re- 
formatory. Six  days  a  week  they  are 
picked  up,  brought  to  Congress  Heights 
and  paid  the  handsome  sum  of  $5  a  day 
by  the  Mission — at  no  cost  to  the  Dis- 
trict— for  multiple  services.  One  of  the 
Lorton  men  visits  the  parents  of  truant 
children;  another  one  conducts  an  amaz- 
ing class  for  children  who  are  under- 
achlevers.  I  visited  that  classroom  and 
was  awed  at  the  quiet  and  concentration 
of  children  interrupted  by  visitors.  These 
Iiorton  men  also  supervise  athletic  actlv- 
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itles  at  the  center,  and  the  swimming 
activities  away  from  the  center.  They 
make  sure  kids  who  come  to  the  dances 
stay  there,  when  the  parents  request 
that  they  do  so. 

I  can  tell  you  that  I  was  most  impressed 
with  these  men.  I  talked  with  them.  I 
saw  the  work  they  were  doing.  I  even 
asked  them  if  the  parents  resented  their 
helping  the  kids  because  of  their  back- 
ground and  if  the  kids  looked  up  to  them 
for  the  same  background.  In  both  cases 
the  anwer  was  "No."  The  parents,  they 
said,  responded  to  someone  caring  about 
their  children.  For  example,  at  the  rec- 
reation center,  if  a  child  misbehaves  he 
or  she  is  not  thrown  out,  but  taken  home 
because  they  want  the  parents  to  Icnow 
what  the  child  is  up  to  and  what  is 
needed  to  work  with  that  child.  As  far 
as  admiration  for  their  prison  record 
is  concerned,  the  Lorton  men  felt  that 
their  lives  were  an  example  of  what  not 
to  do,  since  they  had  been  there  and 
found  it  not  so  good.  They  felt  the  kids 
saw  that  clearly. 

Before  the  day  was  over  I  was  feasted 
at  a  limcheon  prepared  especially  in  hon- 
or of  the  occasion  by  Mrs.  Conyers,  the 
mother  of  one  of  the  Lorton  workers.  I 
never  tasted  such  good  crab  cakes  before. 
There  was  a  delicious  salad  and  macaroni 
and  cheese;  fruit  punch  and  chocolate 
frosted  cake.  And  we  all  had  our  picture 
taken  together.  I  left  there  feeling  that 
I  had  made  some  vei-y  good  friends,  peo- 
ple for  whom  I  have  great  respect. 

As  I  made  this  visit  I  reflected  on  our 
present  fiscal  crisis  and  the  need  for  cost- 
effective  social  programs,  those  with 
definable  benefits.  I  remembered  being 
told  that  400  youth  had  crammed  into 
the  youth  center  the  night  before  for  a 
dance.  The  youth  center  is  obviously  do- 
ing something  right  to  get  that  number 
there.  And  since  this  is  the  only  recrea- 
tion center  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, I  was  struck  with  the  thought  that 
these  same  kids  might  well  have  gotten 
into  a  great  deal  of  trouble  had  this  ac- 
tivity not  been  arranged  for  them  and 
chaperoned  with  care. 

If  there  were  an  award  offered  for  the 
best  of  Federal  moneys,  I  am  sure  that 
the  Mission  of  Community  Concern 
would  take  the  prize.  I  told  Father 
MacCarthy  that  I  thought  he  shoiUd  be 
working  for  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee of  the  Congress.  Somehow,  I  think 
he  likes  what  he  is  doing  better. 

There  is  no  question  that  these  dedi- 
cated people  are  enlarging  the  lives  of 
the  children  of  the  Congress  Heights  area 
and  through  them,  the  parents.  Through- 
out our  conversations  I  was  impressed 
with  the  way  in  which  the  parents  were 
always  brought  into  the  picture.  This  is 
one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  their 
operation. 

This  Mission  of  Community  Concern 
is  encouraging  kids  to  stay  in  school, 
helping  them  to  study,  supplying  motiva- 
tion to  do  so;  introducing  them  to  new 
experiences  that  are  educational  and 
social.  In  many  cases  lives  and  futures 
are  being  salvaged.  The  individuals  who 
are  involved  in  the  Mission  of  Com- 
munity Concern  are  doing  this  commu- 
nity and  their  Nation  a  great  service.  I 
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was  certainly  enriched  by  my  experience 
on  last  Friday  and  humbled  by  the  exam- 
ple I  was  given. 


WELCOME  FOR  THIEU 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  2.  1973 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
matter  of  South  Vietnamese  President 
Thieu's  visit  and  the  continuing  impris- 
onment and  mistreatment  by  his  gov- 
ernment of  civilian  political  prisoners, 
which  is  the  subject  of  a  special  order 
today  by  Mr.  Drinan,  a  most  relevant 
and  thought-provoking  article  appeared 
in  today's  New  York  Times.  That  article, 
entitled  "Whom  We  Welcome,",  by  re- 
porter Anthony  Lewis,  follows : 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  2.  1973) 
Whom  We  Welcome 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

London. — Those  with  weak  stomachs  for 
the  unpleasant  should  stop  reading  now. 

"It  Is  not  really  proper  to  call  them  men 
any  more.  'Shapes'  Is  a  better  word — gro- 
tesque sculptures  of  scarred  flesh  euid  gnarled 
limbs  .  .  .  years  of  being  shackled  In  the 
tiger  cages  have  forced  them  into  a  perma- 
nent pretzel-like  crouch.  They  move  like 
crabs,  skittering  across  the  floor  on  buttocks 
and  palms." 

That  was  a  description  In  Time  magazine 
recently  of  an  exceptional  group  of  beings: 
former  political  prisoners  in  South  Vietnam. 
They  are  exceptional  because  they  exist. 
Those  who  go  to  South  Vietnam's  prison  Is- 
land, Con  Son,  rarely  emerge  In  any  living 
form. 

The  Time  report,  filed  by  David  DeVoss, 
quoted  one  of  the  men  as  saying  he  had  oeen 
arrested  one  day  In  a  park,  with  his  wife  and 
children.  "The  police  attached  electrodes  to 
my  genitals."  he  said,  "broke  my  fingers  and 
hung  me  from  the  celling  by  my  feet.  They 
did  these  things  to  my  wife,  too,  and  forced 
my  children  to  watch." 

In  the  tiger-cage  cells  on  Con  Son,  the  re- 
port said,  "water  was  limited  to  three  swal- 
lows a  day,  forcing  prisoners  to  drink  urine. 
Those  who  pleaded  for  more  food  were 
splashed  with  lye  or  poked  with  long  bamboo 
poles." 

That  picture  of  what  happens  to  those  ar- 
rested by  the  Saigon  Government  on  political 
suspicion  Is  the  same  as  many  other  consci- 
entious and  unhysterlcal  observers  have 
given.  Some  of  the  evidence  Is  so  much  more 
horrible  that  no  paper  would  want  to  print 
It;  reading  it.  no  one  could  doubt  that  a  large 
number  of  prisoners  In  South  Vietnam  suffer 
systematic  torture  and  starvation. 

But  why  mention  It  now?  Americans  are 
trying  to  forget  Vietnam,  and  they  have 
never  shown  much  interest  In  the  torments 
of  the  political  prisoners  anyway.  Well,  the 
answer  Is  that  an  occasion  makes  remember- 
ing a  duty.  That  Is  the  forthcoming  visit  to 
President  NLxon  In  San  Clemente  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  President.  Nguyen  Van 
Thleu. 

Delicacy  of  feeling  Is  a  luxury  that  govern- 
ments seldom  feel  they  can  afford  In  Inter- 
national relations.  If  we  restricted  our  re- 
lations to  those  regimes  whose  standards  of 
Justice  and  decency  we  approve.  It  might 
be  rather  a  limited  list.  Realism  requires  us 
to  do  business  with  all  sorts  of  governments, 
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Communist  dictatorships  and   rl  ;btlst  tyr- 
anntes  among  them. 

But  doing  business  Is  quite  a  dl£  erent  mat- 
ter from  giving  a  symbolic  stainp  of  ap- 
proval. There  are  credible  argi-ments  for 
keeping  up  links  with  South  iLfrlca  and 
Greece,  for  example,  but  it  would  be  another 
thing  to  Invite  Prime  Minister  Vorster  or 
Premier  Papadopoulos  to  the  United  States. 
In  the  case  of  President  Thieu,  it  Is  easy 
to  understand  the  reason  for  bis  visit.  He 
has  proved  a  much  stronger,  mere  durable 
leader  than  most  of  us  who  hav>  been  his 
critics  expected.  His  determlnatlc  n  made  It 
possible  for  Mr.  Nixon  to  get  Amei  lean  forces 
out  of  Vietnam  as  he  wanted  t  >,  without 
a  final  political  settlement. 

But  even  within  the  scope  of  the  Nlxou 
policy,  it  Is  questionable  wisdom  to  give 
Thleu  the  accolade  of  an  America  i  trip.  The 
Interest  of  the  United  States  no'V'  Is  to  en- 
courage an  Indigenous  political  process  In 
South  Vietnam,  a  peaceful  evolvtlon  away 
from  the  polarization  of  the  war.  Our  di- 
rect military  role  is  about  over,  no  v  we  want 
to  move  toward  a  period  of  politi  :al  benign 
neglect. 

President  Thleu  Is  of  course  a  polarizing 
figure  par  excellence.  Neutralism  Is  a  crime 
in  his  universe.  To  show  a  contln  aed  Amer- 
ican Investment  in  his  pre-emln  tnce  must 
Inhibit  any  process  of  peaceful  chf  nge — and, 
once  again,  unnecessarily  commit  American 
prestige.  We  link  our  destiny  to  his 

That  Is  the  commonsense  political  argu- 
ment against  welcoming  Nlguyen  Van  Thleu 
to  the  United  States.  But  there  Ife  also.  In- 
escapably, the  argument  or  feeling.  The  world 
Is  full  of  cruelties,  and  we  cannot  ( ure  them, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  proclaln  our  In- 
senslilvlty  by  such  a  symbolic  act. 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  poUltlcal  pris- 
oners in  South  Vietnam  range  u)  to  300,- 
000.  The  leading  American  authority,  Dan 
Luce,  puts  the  figure  at  200,000.  lalf  that. 
100.000,  Is  the  equivalent  In  popula  Ion  terms 
of  more  than  1  million  political  p^oners  In 
the  United  States. 

A  Frenchman  who  spent  more  than  two 
years   in   South    Vietnamese   prisons,   Jean 
Pierre  Debris,  spoke  recently  of  the  apparent 
American    Indifference   to   the   problem.   He 
said: 

"If  they  could  bring  one  VletnaAiese  from 
the  tiger  cages  of  Con  Son  to  tlie  United 
States,  and  people  could  Just  loo  t  at  him 
that  would  be  enough.  He  would  not  have 
to  speak  English.  There  would  b<  no  need 
of  press  conferences,  articles,  speed  lea.  If  the 
American  people  could  Just  see  that  one 
man,  half -blind,  unable  to  walk,  tpbercular, 
scarred.  It  would  be  enough." 


WATERGATE'S  STINIC  V, 
LINGER  LONG 


HON.  DONALD  W.  R!EGL 


OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEN-fATIVES 
Monday,  April  2,  1973 


Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
to  bring  the  following  editorial 
Flint  Journal  of  March  23,  1 
attention  of  all  those  concerned 
impact  of  the  Watergate  affair 
ican   politics.   The   editorial 
trated  by  a  cartoon  which 
President  delivering  the  messag(  i 
we  fail  to  make  this  criminal 
crime,  we  encourage  him  to 
crime  will  pay  .  .  ."  We  see 
dent  sitting  at  his  desk  while 
side  of  his  chair,  concealed 
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American  and  the  Presidential  flags,  are 
two  men:  "Bugging"  and  "Espionage." 
The  editorial  follows: 
Watergate's  Stink  Will  Linger  Long 
James  J.  Kilpatrick  is  a  newspaper  column- 
ist   who   is    known    not   only   for   hla   con- 
servative views,  but  also  for  his  writing  style 
and  high  regard  for  choosing  the  right  word. 
So,  when  speaking  to  a  Flint  audience,  he 
declared,    "The    whole    Watergate    bugging 
business  stinks"  he  was  not  falling  into  the 
vernacular,  but  choosing  the  best  words  to 
describe  the  mess. 

Despite  an  investigation  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  it  is  highly  unlikely 
there  will  be  a  definitive  answer  to  bow 
high  up  in  the  White  House  the  responsibil- 
ity for  Watergate  rests. 

Bruce  Blossat.  Newspaper  Enterprise  Assn. 
colvmmlst  who  appears  on  these  pages,  thinks 
it  highly  Improbable  that  the  President  was 
aware  of  the  spying  until  It  exploded  and 
that  It  is  not  likely  the  few  men  closest 
to  the  President  were  aware  of  plans  for  di- 
rect bugging  of  the  Democratic  headquarters 
at  Watergate. 

His  logic  Is  good:  The  President  was  con- 
scious of  the  great  advantage  he  held  over 
the  Democrats  at  the  time,  he  Is  too  smart 
a  politician  and  lawyer  to  take  such  risks  for 
so  little  gain  and  he  probably  would  have 
considered  the  project  counterproductive. 

Still  It  Is  generally  conceded  somebody 
with  considerable  authority — enough  to  have 
control  over  large  sums  of  campaign  funds 
and  a  recognized  power  to  set  policy — had  to 
be  Involved.  And  even  if  the  top  level  of  the 
Nixon  campaign  organization  or  administra- 
tion was  not  aware  of  the  plot,  the  stench 
clings  because  Nixon  has  retreated  behind 
executive  privilege,  political  power  and  per- 
sonal loyalties  rather  than  to  try  to  root  out 
the  mess. 

It  is  not  enough  to  dismiss  the  whole  btisl- 
ness  as  one  of  gross  stupidity  and  almost 
Incredible  bungling.  The  damage  is  not  re- 
stricted to  the  Republican  party's  political 
standing. 

The  grievous  harm  In  the  Watergate  affair 
and  all  Its  ramifications  (hidden  political 
funds,  FBI  files,  confessions  of  criminal  ac- 
tivities under  the  guise  of  political  cam- 
paigning and  the  widening  of  the  split  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  administration)  lies 
in  the  damage  done  to  our  political  system. 
It  feeds  and  swells  the  ranks  of  those  who 
have  accepted  the  theory  that  "politics  is  a 
rotten  business"  and  that  conspiracy  and 
devlousness  and  greed  Is  the  name  of  the 
game. 

It  la  these  people,  although  they  deplore 
their  version  of  politics,  who  will  buy  the 
"defense"  of  some  apologists  for  the  party 
that  Watergate  was  Just  a  different  way  of 
playing  the  same  old  game,  that  It  was  a 
modernization  of  the  rules  and  not  a 
change.  But  it  Is  not  true.  Spying  and  wire- 
tapping are  not  variations  but  a  retreat  to 
the  days  of  voting  cemetery  lots  and  steal- 
ing ballot  boxes.  They  are  a  new,  insidious 
and  degrading  ingredient  In  politics— and 
those  who  speak  so  highly  of  the  "old  vlr- 
tures"  of  yesterday  and  who  praise  personal 
Integrity  and  self-reliance  should  realize  It. 
In  discussing  Watergate,  Blossat  writes: 
"Most  of  the  newsmen  who  cover  politics 
hard  and  long  don't  accept  the  conspiratorial 
theory,  the  Idea  that  all  politicians  are  dis- 
honest, the  notion  that  the  reality  is  always 
hidden  and  never  easily  unearthed.  They  find 
hundreds  of  "clean"  politicians,  find  them 
often  more  hard-working  and  dedicated  than 
men  in  almost  any  other  field,  find  them  con- 
genial, balanced  people  with  a  constructive, 
hopeful  outlook." 

The  stench  from  Watergate  provides  am- 
munition for  the  conspiratorial  theorists,  it 
diminishes  the  defenses  of  those  who  agree 
with  the  opinion  of  Blossat  (one  we  share) 
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that  the  absurdities  of  the  1972  campaign 
must  not  be  allowed  to  blacken  those  who 
work  hard  and  honestly  In  the  vineyards  of 
democratic  government. 

In  the  long  run,  accepting  the  necessity 
for  an  ever-alert  skepticism  and  querulous- 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  citizenry  and  press, 
democratic  government  must  rest  ultimately 
on  the  trust  of  the  people  In  their  govern- 
ment, upon  their  final  decision  that  those 
they  have  elected  are  fundamentally  acting 
in  their  behalf  and,  within  the  limits  of 
human  frailty,  are  worthy  of  their  support. 

Watergate  and  all  it  represents,  does  in- 
credible damage  to  that  trust  no  matter  on 
which  side  of  the  political  fence  one  chooses 
to  stand. 

That  is  why  the  stink  of  Watergate,  goes 
beyond  the  Immediate  vicinity  and  pene- 
trates far  up  in  the  administration.  It  will 
linger  until  the  President  chooses  to  let  In 
the  air  at  whatever  cost  to  his  aides. 
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FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD  CON- 
TROL OF  COMMODITY  FUTURES 
MARKET 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  2,  1973 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Banking  Committee  chairman 
has  armoimced  markup  sessions  begin- 
ning tomorrow  on  his  bill,  H.R.  6168.  The 
bill  contains  a  provision  mandating 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Control  of  Com- 
modity Futures  Markets. 

No  participants  in  futures  markets 
have  been  asked  to  testify  before  the 
committee.  No  other  expert  witness  has 
mentioned  this  subject  except  in  re- 
sponse to  questions  from  sponsoring 
members  of  the  committee. 

Members  of  the  Mirmeapolis  Grain 
Exchange  have  been  concerned  that 
legislation  might  be  enacted  without 
study  or  debate.  They  have  caused  me  to 
be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  a  statement 
by  W.  F.  Brooks  of  the  National  Grain 
Council,  which  I  am  informed  they  have 
endorsed. 

The  Brooks  statement  follows.  It  is 
rich  in  the  history  of  congressional  re- 
jections of  similar  proposals.  As  in  the 
past,  there  is  no  reason  to  have  this  pro- 
vision slipped  through  the  Congress  now. 
Statement  or  the  National  Grain  Trade 
Council 

My  name  Is  William  F.  Brooks.  I  am  Presi- 
dent and  General  Counsel  of  the  National 
Grain  Trade  Council.  We  appreciate  this  op- 
portunity of  registering  our  views  against 
the  approval,  by  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  Section  206  of  H.R.  6168. 

The  stated  purpose  of  this  section  is  to 
prevent  "excessive  speculation  in  and  the 
excessive  use  of  credit  for.  the  creation, 
carrying  or  trading  in  commodity  futures 
contracts,  having  the  effect  of  infilling  con- 
sumer prices  and  Industrial  costs".  To  ac- 
complish this,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  would  prescribe  regula- 
tions which  apparently  would  elve  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  the  same  powers  to 
set  margin  requirements  In  connection  with 
trading  in  commodity  futures  contracts  that 
it  now  holds  in  the  setting  of  margins  for 
credit  transactions  on  the  stock  exchanges 

Or.  a  number  of  occasions  Congressional 
committees    have    studied    proposals   which 


would  grant  to  government  officials  authority 
to  set  margin  requirements  on  futures  trans- 
actions In  commodities.  We  have  opposed 
this  grant  of  authority  because  In  our  con- 
sidered judgment,  no  public  official  or  group 
of  public  officials,  such  as  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors, are  so  omniscient  as  to  determine 
when  speculation  might  become  excessive  in 
commodity  transactions  and  to  determine 
when  any  degree  of  speculation  in  commod- 
ity futixres  contracts  would  have  the  effect 
of  infiatlng  consumer  prices. 

We  are  convinced  that  speculative  trans- 
actions have  little  effect  on  the  price  paid  by 
consumers  for  commodities  and  that  spec- 
ulation Is  not  a  basic  factor  In  determining 
the  general  level  of  prices  In  the  long  run. 
We  doubt  that  It  Is  an  appreciable  factor  even 
in  the  short  run  and  we  are  quite  certain 
that  relatively  little  credit  Is  used  In  con- 
nection with  futures  trading. 

The  proposal  embodied  In  Section  206  la 
based  on  a  misconception  of  the  nature  of 
commodity  contracts  markets,  on  the  nature 
of  trading  in  commodity  futures  contracts, 
and  on  the  functions  of  margins  in  connec- 
tion with  the  commodity  futures  contracts 
when  attempts  are  made  to  draw  an  analogy 
between  them  and  the  down  payment  re- 
quired to  obtain  a  title  to  stock  or  goods  and 
chattels  or  real  estate. 

Organized  contract  markets  are  recognized 
commercial  institutions.  Most  of  the  com- 
modities for  which  futures  trading  is  avail- 
able, are  subject  to  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act.  Additional  commodities  may  become 
subject  to  this  Act. 

These  recognized  commercial  Institutions 
make  possible  an  orderly  movement  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  from  production  to 
consumption.  Their  operations  assure  a 
rough  equality  on  the  buying  and  selling 
sides  of  the  market.  The  availability  of  fu- 
tures contracts  makes  substantial  contribu- 
tions to  the  financing  of  crops  as  they  are 
planted,  harvested,  and  start  thereafter 
through  the  marketing  channels  to  ultimate 
end  users.  Speculation  within  the  commodity 
markets  makes  hedging  possible  and  permits 
the  operation  of  the  Nation's  low-coet  ef- 
ficient grain  marketing  system. 

The  grain  marketing  system,  because  of 
the  availability  of  futures  markets  where 
people  trade  in  futures  contracts  covering 
grain,  is  a  highly  competitive,  low-cost  mar- 
keting system.  The  function  performed  by 
futures  markets  Is  to  register  the  forces  of 
supply  and  demand  by  open  public  trading. 
In  doing  this  through  the  medium  of  futures 
transactions,  producers,  processors,  export- 
ers, and  others  are  offered  an  opportunity 
to  obtain  price  insurance  that  today  they 
may  agree  to  deliver  In  the  future  something 
they  may  not  now  own,  or  that  today  they 
may  agree  to  take  delivery  in  the  future  of 
goods  they  may  now  anticipate  they  will 
need,  or  that  today  they  may  obtain  a  price 
certain  for  commodities  they  are  buying  or 
have  bought  and  Intend  to  carry  awaiting 
sales  or  use  for  processing.  Through  trading 
on  exchanges,  a  steady  fiow  of  commodities 
moves  from  production  Into  consumption. 

The  rules  of  futures  markets  require  that 
the  users  of  these  markets  deposit  collateral 
in  the  form  of  margins,  to  guarantee  the 
performance  of  their  contracts.  The  mini- 
mum margin  to  be  deposited  is  determined 
by  the  governing  boards  of  contracts  mar- 
kets. Futures  commission  merchants  can  and 
often  do  require  deposits  In  excess  of  the 
minimum  established  by  governing  boards. 
The  minimums  required  are  subject  to  con- 
stant review.  They  vary  by  commodities,  by 
type  of  trade,  and  may  be  different  for  dif- 
ferent delivery  months. 

Attempts  are  at  times  made  to  draw  an 
analogy  between  the  margin  required  to  en- 
ter into  a  contract  for  the  future  sale  or  pur- 
chase of  a  commodity,  and  the  down  pay- 
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ment  required  to  obtain  title  to  stock,  or 
goods  and  chattels,  or  real  estate. 

There  Is  no  analogy  between  these  trans- 
actions. 

In  speculative  securities  transactions 
actual  title  to  the  number  of  securities  traded 
passes  from  the  seller  to  the  buyer.  The 
speculator  in  securities  deposits  his  own 
money  in  the  amount  required  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  to  obtain  title  to  the  se- 
curities, and  his  broker  then  loans  the  bal- 
ance, either  from  his  own  funds  or  from  a 
lending  bank  to  complete  payment  for  the 
transactions.  In  speculative  securities  trans- 
actions actual  title  to  securities,  evidencing 
the  acquisition  or  disposal  of  an  equity, 
passes  from  a  seller  to  a  buyer. 

So,  too,  as  to  transactions  Involving  goods 
and  chattels  or  real  estate.  There,  purchasers 
obtain  a  title  by  making  a  down  payment 
and  arrange  to  pay  the  balance  either  with 
the  seller  or  through  a  bank  on  terms  satis- 
factory to  the  buyer,  the  seller,  and  the  bank. 
The  buyer  receives  a  title  to  something  tang- 
ible— something  he  can  use — something  he 
can  deal  with — subject,  of  course,  to  the 
rights  of  the  lender — the  seller  or  the  bank — 
as  those  rights  may  be  defined  in  a  chattel 
mortgage  or  mortgage  deed. 

In  transactions  covering  agreements  to 
sell  or  buy  commodities  for  future  delivery 
or  receipt,  no  title  passes  to  the  buyer  and 
no  title  passes  from  the  seller.  Each  party 
to  such  a  contract  entered  Into  on  a  com- 
modity exchange  deposits  with  his  broker  an 
amount  of  earnest  money  to  assure  com- 
pliance with  the  contract  when,  In  the  fu- 
ture, it  matures,  or  until  an  offsetting  con- 
tract is  entered  Into.  Only  If  the  contract 
is  completed  by  delivery,  when  It  mattues, 
does  a  title  pass.  And  then,  contrary  to  the 
practice  in  transactions  Involving  securities 
or  goods  and  chattels  or  real  estate,  full  pay- 
ment must  be  made. 

Implicit  In  each  futures  transaction  Is 
an  Intention  on  the  buyer's  part  to  make  de- 
livery, and  on  the  seller's  part  to  take  de- 
livery. These  obligations  often  are  liqui- 
dated by  offsetting  trades.  To  the  extent 
that  they  are  not  so  offset,  delivery  will  be 
made  by  the  seller  and  title  to  the  grain  cov- 
ered by  the  contract  will  be  accepted  by  the 
buyer. 

The  experience  of  late  1947  as  to  grain 
prices,  indicates  that  in  commodity  markets, 
where  the  volume  of  speculative  trading  has 
been  limited,  prices  react  in  response  to  sup- 
ply and  demand  factors.  In  October  of  1947, 
as  demanded  by  the  President,  a  33 '/i  per- 
cent margin  was  set  by  the  exchanges  for 
speculative  transactions.  At  that  time  May 
(1948)  wheat  at  Kansas  City  was  selling 
at  $2.62  V4.  May  wheat  continued  upward, 
reaching  nearly  $3.00.  During  this  period  the 
markets  lost  much  If  not  all  their  liquidity, 
and  such  trades  as  were  available  to  hedg- 
ers — processors  or  exporters,  county  and 
terminal  handlers — caused  rather  wide 
changes  in  prices. 

No  compelling  public  Interest  existed  dur- 
ing World  War  II  to  require  the  Government 
to  attempt  to  govern  the  margin  require- 
ments necessary  to  contract,  as  a  speculator, 
for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  commodities  for 
future  delivery.  It  was  not  until  April  1946 
that  the  OPA  attempted  to  exercise  such 
authority.  At  that  time  this  agency  decreed 
that  margins  on  new  speculative  trades  in 
cotton  futures  should  be  $50  a  bale  on  trans- 
actions based  on  a  price  above  28  cents  a 
pound.  If  news  stories  describing  the  pro- 
mulgation of  this  order  are  accurate,  the 
then  Secretary  of  Agriculture  signed  the  or- 
der after  he  had  been  "ordered  by  Economic 
Stabilizer  Bowles  to  sign  It".  Mr.  Bowles  at 
that  time  stated  as  the  reason  for  the  order 
"the  prevention  of  fvirther  speciilatlve  rises 
In  cotton".  Why  he  then  had  to  order  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  sign  is  conjee- 
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tursJ.  The  order  to  sign  may  have  been  re- 
quired because  the  then  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture believed  then,  as  we  do  now,  that  it 
is  not  necessary  but  rather  harmful  and 
dangerous  for  the  Government,  through  the 
exercise  of  control  over  margins  in  specula- 
tive contracts  for  future  delivery,  to  interfere 
with  the  mechanism  of  free,  open,  competi- 
tive markets,  and  that  attempts  to  control 
prices  through  this  Interference  will  not 
work. 

It  Is  significant  that  shortly  thereafter, 
and  before  the  decree  became  effective.  Con- 
gress repealed  the  law  under  which  the  de- 
cree was  Issued. 

This  decision  of  Congress  to  remove  (from 
the  control  sphere  of  the  Government)  con- 
trol over  margins  was  undoubtedly  a  deci- 
sion based  on  full  consideration  of  the  merits 
of  the  question  whether  the  Government 
shovUd  have  authority  to  set  margins  on 
future  transactions  in  commodities.  What- 
ever the  Congressional  reason  then.  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  In  view  of  subsequent  legislative 
events.  Congress  has  been  consistently  con- 
vinced thereafter  that  there  was  little  or  no 
merit  In  the  request  that  the  Government 
should  have  this  authority. 

In  1947  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Eco- 
nomic Report  held  extensive  hearings  on 
prices  throughout  the  country  and  In  Wash- 
ington. During  these  hearings  people  con- 
nected with  all  segments  of  those  industries 
that  make  use  of  futures  markets  testified 
on  the  operation  of  those  markets.  They  ex- 
plained the  operation  of  those  markets;  the 
function  of  the  speculator;  the  contribution 
he  makes  to  a  market's  liquidity;  the  use 
of  markets,  in  view  of  their  liquidity,  by 
producers,  handlers,  processors,  exporters, 
and  others,  in  buying,  storing,  processing  and 
exporting  to  Insure  Inventories;  and  how.  In 
view  of  these  uses,  sellers  of  the  Nation's 
grains  are  not  left  to  the  mercy  of  a  few 
or  a  single  buyer;  and  buyers  of  the  Na- 
tion's grains,  as  it  moves  from  production 
Into  consumption,  are  not  left  to  the  mercy 
of  a  few  or  a  single  seller. 

All  opposed  the  suggestion  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  granted  the  authority  to 
set  margins  on  speculative  transactions.  At 
that  time,  as  now.  the  proponents  of  the 
suggestion  stated  that  this  authority  was 
needed  to  prevent  excessive  speculation.  They 
agreed  then,  and  they  agree  now  that  fu- 
tures markets,  including  speculation,  per- 
form an  economic  function  in  moving  crops 
for,  by  them,  hedging  is  possible.  They  agreed 
then  and  seem  to  agree  now,  that  sp:cula- 
tion  is  a  stabilizing  force  and  that  its  pres- 
ence in  open  regulated  market  places  "focuses 
all  of  the  forces  that  affect  price  in  one 
place  where  everybody  can  see  it". 

Since  that  date  responsible  committees  of 
Congress  have  studied  proposals  to  grant  con- 
trol to  the  Government  to  set  margin  re- 
quirements in  connection  with  trading  in 
commodity  futures  contracts. 

In  February  1948,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  held  hearings  on  a  bill  which, 
if  enacted,  would  have  granted  margin  con- 
trol authority.  Hearings  on  this  bill  (S.  1881, 
80th  Congress.  2nd  Session)  extended  over 
four  days  with  a  number  of  witnesses  from 
the  administration,  the  farm  groups  and 
Industry  interested  in  futures  trading,  ap- 
pearing before  the  Committee.  This  Senat« 
Committee  after  hearings  and  study  of  the 
testimony  produced  at  these  hearings,  took 
no  action. 

In  the  81st  Congress,  companion  bills — H.R. 
4685  and  S.  1751.  embodying  the  same  pro- 
posal, were  referred  to  appropriate  commit- 
tees. 

Neither  bill  was  repwrted. 

A   Subcommittee   of   the   House   Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  was  named  to  study  H.R. 
4685,   and    conducted   an   Investigation   Into  { 
the    operation     of     commodity     exchanges. 
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Thereafter  this  Subcommittee 
ed  that  no  new  and  additional 
commodity    exchanges    appeared 

In  1950  and  1951,  In  connection  with  the 
Defense    Production   Act   and   Its 
the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Ing   and   Currency,   considered 
grsuit  to  the    Government  authority 
margins  In  connection  with  trading  Ir 
modlty  futures  contracts.  Congress 
approve  the  grant  of  this  authority 

In  1966,  a  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
mlttee    on   Agriculture   held   hearings 
bill  which  would  have  granted  a  number 
authorities  to  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcilture 
Including  the  authority  to  set  marglia 
commodity  futures  contracts.  According 
the  U.P.   ticker  of  AprU  6,   1966 
man  Matsunaga,  after  the  hearings  had 
concluded  told  newsmen  that  If  this 
mlttee  approved  any  part  of  the  bill  it 
only  be  in  greatly  modified  form.  The 
news  Item  reported  that  comments  by 
subcomnfilttee  members  indicated  the 
control  section  of  the  bill  was  not 
to  survive. 
That  Subcommittee  did  not  report  4  bill. 
During  the  90th  Congress,  a  Subcon 
of   the    House   Committee   on   Banking 
Currency  held  hearings  on  H.R.  11601 
tlon  207  of  that  bill  was  nearly  Identical 
the  provisions  of  Section  206  of  H.R. 
granting,  as  It  does,  certain  authorltlfes 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Pedera 
serve. 

After  hearings  directed  specifically  to 
tlon  207  of  H.R.  11601.  the  Subcommittee 
1967    made    no    recommendation    that 
proposal  be  reported  favorably  and 
by  Congress. 

This  Committee  is,  in  effect,  therefore 
sldering  a  proposal  which,  in  substance; 
been   considered   by  other  committees 
subcommittees     in     prior     Congresses 
found    wanting.    We    recommend    that 
Committee  make  a  similar  finding. 
We  oppose  this  grant  of  authority 
we   are  convinced   that  this  method  o) 
tempting  to  prevent  inflated  consumer 
will  not  work.  We  oppose  this  grant  of 
thortty  because  an  attempt  by  the 
ment  to  exercise  control  over  margins 
well     cause    a    breakdown    In    the 
marketing  structure,   leaving  State   trading 
as  the  only  alternative.  Raising  margins 
not  keep  prices  from  going  up.  It  seems 
admitted  that  commodities  that  have  nc 
tures   market   are   usually   more   erratlu 
price  than  those  that  have.  By  raising 
gins  you  can  reduce  and  eliminate   vol^ime 
of  trading.  But  you  cannot  control 
And.  you  might  wreck  the  market  structure 
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REGtTLAR  MEMBERS 

Amarlllo  Grain  Exchange. 

Baltimore  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Barley  and  Malt  Institute. 

Denver  Grain  Exchange. 

Des  Moines  Grain  Exchange. 

Destrehan  Board  of  Trade. 

Enid  Board  of  Trade. 

Port  Worth  Grain  Exchange. 

Houston  Merchants  Exchange. 

Indianapolis  Board  of  Trade. 

Lincoln  Grain  Exchange. 

Los  Angeles  Grain  Exchange. 

Lubbock  Grain  Exchange. 

Merchants  Exchange  of  St.  Louis. 

Milwaukee  Grain  Exchange. 

Minneapolis  Grain  Exchange. 

New  Orleans  Board  of  Trade. 

North  American  Export  Grain  Associatlt^ 

Northern  California  Grain  Exchange. 

Omaha  Grain  Exchange. 

Peoria  Board  of  Trade. 

Sallna  Board  of  Trade. 

Sioux  City  Grain  Exchange. 

Terminal  Elevator  Merchants  Assoclatlo|i 

Toledo  Board  of  Trade. 

Wichita  Board  of  Trade. 
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Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
10th  Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
convened  January  8,  1973,  it  was  the  first 
time  in  26  years  that  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  could  not  boast  of  Earle  B,  Ottley 
as  one  of  its  members.  The  legislature, 
not  to  mention  the  people  it  represents, 
is  certainly  much  poorer  for  Senator 
Ottley's  determination  to  retire. 

As  the  primary  driving  force  of  the 
senate,  Earle  Ottley  was  responsible  for 
more  social  legislation  beneficial  to  the 
people  he  represented  than  perhaps  any 
single  individual  has  been  in  any  com- 
parable circumstances.  He  accomplished 
this  laudable  record  by  virtue  of  a  su- 
perb ability  as  a  legislative  tactician  and 
a  imique  grasp  of  the  governing  proc- 
ess. The  application  of  these  abilities,  in 
conjimctlon  with  an  unwavering  dedi- 
cation to  and  compassion  for  our  peo- 
ple, enabled  him  to  achieve  so  much  for 
our  islands. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  Earle 
Ottley  for  approximately  9  years  in  the 
Virgin  Islands  Senate.  For  4  of  those 
years  he  served  as  president  of  the  sen- 
ate while  I  was  minority  leader.  During 
all  of  those  years,  and  especially  during 
that  time  we  served  as  leaders  of  op- 
posing parties,  I  never  saw  need  to  ques- 
tion his  love  for  our  Virgin  Islands  and 
his  determination  to  act  in  their  best 
Interest. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  only  consolation  that 
we  in  the  Virgin  Islands  have  in  the  re- 
tirement of  this  great  progressive  popu- 
list leader  that  it  is  partial.  Earle  Ottley 
is  continuing,  with  his  usual  breathless 
energy,  his  involvement  with  other  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  islands.  These  in- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to,  his  chair- 
manship of  the  V.  I.  Commission  on  Hu- 
man Resources,  the  presidency  of  the 
V.I.  Labor  Union,  and  publishing  the 
Carib-Post,  a  weekly  newspaper. 

Earle  B.  Ottley,  through  public  office, 
labor  organizing,  journalism,  and  party 
leadership  has  been  at  the  vanguard  of 
the  struggle  to  secure  an  equitable  and 
prosperous  Virgin  Islands.  His  current 
activity  promises  continued  dividends 
for  our  people  s  rights  and  welfare.  I  am 
now  pleased  to  Insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  resolution  passed  by 
Senator  Ottley's  colleagues  in  one  of  the 
closing  sessions  of  the  Ninth  Legislature 
of  the  Virgin  Islands : 
Resolution  op  the  Ninth   Legislature  of 

THE  Virgin  Islands  or  the  United  States 
Resolution  to  cite  the  services  of  and  to  ex- 
press appreciation  and  extend  congratu- 
lations to  the  Honorable  Earle  B.  Ottley 
on  completion  of  twenty-six  years  of  dedi- 
cated service  as  an  elected  representative 
of  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
Whereas  Senator  Earle  B.  Ottley,  a  native 
of  the  Virgin  Islands,  born  on  the  Island  of 
St.  Thomas,  was  first  elected  to  public  office 
In  1948,  as  a  member  of  the  Municipal  Coun- 


cil of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John;  was  thereafter 
re-elected  to  that  body  continuously  through 
1954;  was  elected  to  the  First  Legislattire  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  In  1964;  and  has  since 
been  re-elected  to  each  succeeding  Legisla- 
ture through  the  Ninth,  now  sitting;  and 

Whereas  over  the  years.  Senator  Earle  B. 
Ottley  has  held  several  legislative  offices,  in- 
cluding that  of  President  of  the  Legislature, 
has  served  on  every  Important  committee  of 
the  Legislature  and  has  been  chairman  of 
many,  including  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  has  served  on 
numerous  public  boards  and  commissions, 
and  Is  now  Chairman  of  the  Second  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  the  Virgin  Islands;  and 
Whereas  during  his  twenty-sU  years  of 
service.  Senator  Earle  B.  Ottley  has  been  a 
champion  of  the  rights  and  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  has  spon- 
sored and  pushed  to  fruition  important  leg- 
Ulatlon  In  many  fields  of  public  endeavor. 
Including  labor  and  employment,  workmen's 
compensation,  homesteadlng,  housing, 
health,  education,  social  welfare,  etc.;  and 

Whereas  Senator  Earle  B.  Ottley  was  one 
of  the  chief  architects  of  the  Election  Code 
of  1963,  which  code  was  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  the  political  development  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
transformed  temporary  political  associations 
from  mere  social  and  restricted  membership 
clubs  into  legally  recognized,  controlled  and 
supervised  stable  political  organizations  In 
which  voters  could  enroU  freely,  and  which 
Election  Code  contributed  substantially  to 
the  subsequent  enactment  of  the  Elective 
Governor's  Act  of  1968  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas  Senator  Earle  B.  Ottley  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  every  liberal  movement 
during  his  years  of  public  service  and  has 
worked  tirelessly  for  the  right  of  the  people 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  elect  their  Governor 
and  for  full  Internal  self-government;  and 
Whereas  the  public  career  of  Senator  Earle 
B.  Ottley  has  been  brUUantly  distinguished 
in  its  devotion  to  the  Interests  of  the  people 
of  the  Virgin  Islands;  and 

Whereas  Senator  Earle  B.  Ottley  has  now 
completed   twenty-six   consecutive   years   of 
service  as  an  elected  representative  of  the 
people  of  the  Virgin  Islands;  Now,  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Vireln 
Islands : 

That,  through  the  medium  of  this  Resolu- 
tion, the  officers  and  members  of  the  Ninth 
Legislature,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  cite  the  distinguished  and 
devoted  service  of,  and  express  apprecUtion 
and  extend  warm  congratulations  to  Sena- 
tor Earle  B.  Ottley  on  his  completion  of 
twenty-six  consecutive  years  of  public  serv- 
ice as  an  elected  representative  of  the 
people;  and  provided  further 

That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  be  printed 
framed  and  presented  to  the  Honorable  Earle 
B.  Ottley  at  a  Testimonial  Dinner  to  be 
held  in  his  honor  by  the  Ninth  Legislature 
of  the  Virgin  Islands : 

Thus  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  on  December  20,  1972, 


PLANNED  FISCAL  REFORM 
NEEDED 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  2,  1973 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
was  the  first  Member  of  Congress  to  tes- 
tify before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
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Budgeting,  Management  and  Expendi- 
tures of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  currently  studying  legisla- 
tion to  give  Congress  stronger  controls 
over  the  Nation's  fiscal  policies.  And  I 
would  like  to  include  hereunder  the  testi- 
mony which  I  gave : 
Statement  of  the  Honorable  Charles  E. 
Bennett 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  very  much  appreciate 
having  this  opportunity  to  be  here  today  to 
speak  In  support  of  my  bill  H.R.  5388  which 
I  have  introduced  to  Improve  and  implement 
procedures  for  fiscal  controls  in  the  gov- 
ernment. This  legislation  is  Identical  to  S.  40 
Introduced  by  Senator  Brock. 

Congress,  as  now  operating,  can  be  com- 
pared to  a  poorly  run  corporation.  There 
are  500  men  on  the  Board  of  Directors,  a 
board  that  won't  pass  on  the  corporation's 
annual  budget.  It  has  no  overall  mastery  of 
the  total  budget  and  no  real  list  of  priorities. 

Instead,  It  farms  out  small  parts  of  the 
budget  to  scores  of  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees, each  concerned  with  an  office  or  two. 
Then,  bit  by  bit,  hearings  are  held;  and  20 
finalized  mini-budgets  pass  In  a  random 
fEkshlon  before  the  entire  board.  Only  a 
handful  of  the  members  really  understand 
the  Issues  behind  the  separate  budgets;  so, 
trusting  their  specializing  colleagues,  they 
vote  In  favor  of  measure  after  measure  largely 
on  the  basis  of  whether  the  programs  appear 
good  rather  than  on  whether  they  are  good 
and  can  be  afforded.  The  budget  takes  shape 
at  a  snail's  pace,  and  still,  no  member  of  the 
board  can  be  sure  what  the  final  total  of  ex- 
penditures will  be. 

Nor  Is  any  study  conducted  to  see  what 
this  year's  new  program  will  cost  next  year; 
nor  is  there  care  enough  given  as  to  whether 
the  program  will  work  at  all.  Billion  dollar 
programs  are  thrown  at  the  country  without 
any  preliminary  testing  and  they  grow  and 
grow,  year  after  year,  unchecked  and  un- 
tested by  the  board.  That  leads  to  wasteful 
government  spending  and  costs  you  and  me, 
the  taxpayers,  too  much  money  In  taxes  and 
Infiatlon. 

It  seems  amazing  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment's legislative  branch,  handling  the  big- 
gest budget  In  the  world,  has  so  poor  a  grip 
on  the  fiscal  process.  It  Is  because  of  this 
slippery  grip  that  the  nation  spends  and 
spends  until  today  we  are  facing  a  serious 
fiscal  crisis.  I  and  others  in  Congress  have 
introduced  legislation  In  an  effort  to  correct 
these  procedures. 

Government,  generally,  is  growing  at  an 
astounding  rate  In  the  United  States.  Gov- 
ernments at  all  levels  will  spend  8370  billion 
this  year.  The  federal  government  alone  will 
spend  $250  billion  of  this  amount.  In  the 
past  quarter  century,  total  government  ex- 
penditures. Federal,  State  and  local  have 
gone  from  about  18%  of  the  gross  national 
product  to  cover  33%  of  the  gross  national 
product.  In  other  words,  the  governmental 
sector  of  the  American  economy  is  growing 
more  than  twice  as  fast  as  the  private  sector. 

The  greatest  Increases  have  been  in  state 
and  local  governments;  and  in  many  cases 
these  local  Increases  have  been  Inspired  or 
required  by  new  federal  programs  requiring 
local  matching  funding.  The  federal  govern- 
ment In  the  meantime  is  spending  much 
more  money  than  ever  before. 

In  the  54  years  since  1920  the  federal 
budget  has  been  in  deficit  37  times.  In  32  of 
these  years.  Presidents  submitted  budgets  to 
the  Congress  with  deficits.  Since  1931,  there 
have  been  only  six  surpluses,  1947,  48,  61,  56, 
60  and  69. 

The  largest  deficits  in  the  administrative 
budget  have  occurred  In  recent  years  as  fol- 
lows: 1968—828  bUllon;  1970— $13  billion; 
1971— $30  billion;  1972— $29  billion;  1973— 
$34  bUllon  (estimate). 

In  the  past  decade,  the  average  family's 


share  of  the  national  budget  has  risen  82% 
from  $2022  to  a  projected  level  this  year  of 
$3,681.  We  are  still  spending  billions  more 
each  year  than  we  take  In.  This  year,  alone, 
10%  of  your  family's  tax  dollars  will  go  down 
the  drain  paying  the  Interest  on  the  national 
debt. 

Every  day.  I  receive  letters  from  constitu- 
ents in  Jacksonville  which  I  represent  in  the 
Congress  asking  that  I  do  something  to  stop 
uncontrolled  spending.  But  I  receive  many 
more  letters  which  ask  that  spending  be  in- 
creased for  varloiis  specific  programs,  which 
add  to  greater  federal  spending  than  we  now 
have  or  ever  expect  to  have.  Everyone  seems 
to  agree  that  taxes  should  not  go  up  and  In 
fact  federal  taxes  have  gone  down  dramati- 
cally In  the  last  15  years,  necessarily  further 
devaluing  the  dollar  through  excessive  bor- 
rowing In  good  times. 

To  meet  the  problem  I  have  introduced 
the  "Federal  Act  to  Control  Expenditures  and 
Upgrade  Priorities"  (P.A.C.E.  U.P.).  This 
"Face-Up"  bill  is  even  more  comprehensive 
than  the  congreslsonal  budget  bill  I  intro- 
duced a  few  months  earlier.  The  bill  would 
require  Congress  to  project  aU  major  federal 
expenditures  over  a  five  year  period.  Secondly, 
it  would  require  that  federal  programs  be  re- 
evaluated every  three  years.  It  would  require 
the  pilot  testing  of  every  proposed  major 
federal  program.  The  "Face-Up"  bill  would 
designate  a  Joint  Congressional  committee  to 
evaluate  the  federal  budget  in  terms  of  priori- 
ties. Finally,  my  bill  would  subject  federal 
programs,  financed  through  trust  funds,  to 
the  annual  appropriation  process  Just  as 
other  tax-supported  programs.  I  am  now 
working  closely  with  Congressman  Robinson 
In  seeking  co-sponsors  for  this  vital  legisla- 
tion. 

Because  of  the  ballooning  costs  of  federal 
programs,  in  years  following  their  enactment, 
it  is  no  longer  acceptable  to  evaluate  and 
plan  expenditures  on  a  one  year  basis.  There- 
fore, the  five  year  budget  projection  for  pro- 
grams will  give  us  full  recognition  of  the  long 
range  costs  of  programs.  Congress  will  be  bet- 
ter able  to  Judge  the  worth  of  programs  In 
relationship  to  the  cost. 

The  trend  today  Is  to  add  on  to  existing 
programs  without  terminating  those  older, 
expensive  programs  that  may  have  grown 
wasteful  and  unnecessary  after  a  few  years. 
We  must  force  program  administrators  to 
Justify  their  existence  and  the  best  way  to 
do  this  Is  to  put  a  three  year  limitation  on 
authorization,  causing  periodic  review  of  all 
programs. 

The  "Face-Up"  bill  calls  for  a  two  year 
pilot  testing  of  major  programs  to  provide  a 
better  estimate  of  costs  and  also  to  permit 
a  complete  evaluation  of  a  program  before 
national  Implementation.  Pilot  testing  is  to 
be  conducted  under  conditions  similar  to 
those  expected  if  the  full  program  were  en- 
acted. The  testing  would  be  monitored  by 
the  Comptroller  of  the  United  States. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget  would 
develop  a  legislative  budget  to  serve  as  a 
guideline  discouraging  uncontrolled  federal 
spending  and  foster  proper  implementation 
of  national  goals  and  priorities.  The  Joint 
committee  is  to  be  composed  of  18  members 
and  will  be  adequately  staffed  and  become  a 
permanent  part  of  the  budgetary  process. 
The  House  or  Senate  would  not  consider  a 
bill  unless  a  statement  from  the  Joint  com- 
mittee Is  attached. 

Title  Five  of  the  bill,  the  final  section  of 
the  legislation,  establishes  the  requirement 
of  annual  appropriations  by  Congress,  in- 
cluding those  expenditures  made  by  trust 
funds.  Currently,  there  are  800  federal  trust 
funds  with  a  permanent  budgetary  author- 
ity. They  too  should  come  under  a  thorough 
annual  appropriations  review. 

The  five  points  contained  In  this  bill  that 
Senator  Brock  and  I  are  pushing  wUl  bring 
about  the  long  needed  reforms  in  the  cum- 


bersome corporation  we  know  as  the  Con- 
gress. Only  In  this  way  can  Congress  regain 
control  of  the  priorities  of  government,  a 
power  our  forefathers  thought  should  be  In 
Congress  by  legislation  rather  than  In  the 
hands  of  one  man.  the  President,  by  person- 
al decree. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity 
to  testify  in  favor  of  this  legislation  and 
hope  the  Committee  will  take  prompt  action 
on  It. 


ANNUAL    QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF    NEW    VORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  2,  1973 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again, 
as  I  have  every  year  since  I  entered  the 
Congress,  I  am  sending  a  congressional 
questiotmaire  to  my  constituents  in  the 
25th  Congressional  District  of  New  York. 
Through  this  form  of  communication,  I 
am  seeking  to  obtain  their  views  regard- 
ing some  of  the  pressing  matters  which 
confront  us  here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. When  the  results  of  this 
opinion  poll  are  available,  I  will  certainly 
share  them  with  my  colleagues. 

The  questionnaire  reads  sis  follows: 
1973  Qttestionnairx 

Dear  Friend  and  Neighbor: 

As  the  new  session  of  Congress  lieglns,  we 
have  some  new  problems  to  face,  in  addition 
to  those  that  have  followed  \is  from  the  last 
session.  I  hope  you  will  spend  a  few  minutes 
answering  this,  my  fifth  annual  Legislative 
Questionnaire,  as  your  opinion  will  be  most 
helpful  to  me  in  the  months  ahead. 

Although,  as  your  Congressman,  I  assume 
the  final  responsibility  for  my  voting  record, 
your  opinions  on  the  Important  Issues  facing 
our  country  are  of  great  Importance  to  me, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  your  collective 
opinion  will  weigh  heavily  in  my  considera- 
tions. Of  necessity,  the  questions  and  answers 
are  sweeping  In  nature,  so  if  you  wish  to  ex- 
press more  detailed  opinions  on  these  or  other 
questions,  please  write,  as  I  welcome  your 
views. 

I  consider  It  a  privilege  and  honor  to  rep- 
resent you  In  Congress,  and  I  look  forward 
to  bearing  from  you. 
Sincerely, 

Hamilton  Pish,  Jr., 
Member  of  Congress. 
there   to   help   you 

As  I  pledged.  I  now  have  three  full  time 
District  Offices  in  the  25th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. My  Peeksklll,  Poughkeepsle  and  King- 
ston offices  are  manned  by  skilled  staff  mem- 
bers from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m..  Monday  through 
Friday.  My  Carmel  office,  although  on  a  part 
time  basis,  is  also  there  to  serve  you. 

Each  of  these  offices  is  there  to  be  of  help 
to  you.  If  you  have  a  problem  or  need  in- 
formation concerning  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, either  write  or  phone  my  District  Of- 
fice nearest  you.  We're  here  to  serve  you. 

Peeksklll:  738  South  Street,  PeekskUl, 
New  York   10566,  Telephone   (914)    739-8282. 

Poughkeepsle:  62  Market  Street,  Pough- 
keepsle, New  York  12601,  Telephone  (914) 
452-4220. 

Kingston:  292  Fair  Street,  Kingston.  New 
York  12401,  Telephone  (914)  331-4466. 

Carmel:  Main  Street,  Carmel,  New  York 
10512. 

WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK? 

I  Provision  for  "yes",  or  "no"  answers  In 
"his,"  "hers,"  and  "youth"  categories.) 
Do  you  Favor? 
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1.  Legislation  to  restore  the  death  benalty 
In  certain  crimes  such  as  murder,  (reason, 
and  hijlcklng. 

2.  The  Supreme  Court  decision  limiting  the 
power  of  the  states  to  regulate  abort  ons 

3.  Increased  trade  with  China  and  fche  So- 
viet Union. 

4.  Longer  sentence  Including  ma|idatory 
life  for  traffickers  In  heroin. 

6.  War  Powers  leglslacion  requ 
gresslonal  consent  to  a  commitment 
armed  forces  to  hostilities. 

6    Plans  to  construct  nuclear  powei 
In  the  Hudson  Valley  to  provide  po  ver 
the  MTA. 

7.  Dlverslo:i  of  a  part  of  the  Hlghwa  ,- 
Fund    (gasoline   tax)    to  provide 
and  mass  transit  systems. 

8.  Removal  of  the  Social  Security  earnings 
limitations. 

9.  A   lowering   of   the   age.   that   mfn 
women   become  eligible  for  Social 
benefits. 

10.  Reconstruction  for  North  Vletnaii 

11.  Tax  credits  for  tuition  paid  for 
public  education. 

12.  Mandatory  price  controls  on  ra^r 
cultural  products  and  meat. 

13.  Administration  impounding  of 
ending  or  cutting  programs  in  agrldulture 
housing,   anti-poverty,    urban    renewal 
water  pollution. 

14.  Tougher  environmental  standards 
Industry. 

15.  An  Increase  In  the  Federal  minimum 
wage. 

16.  With    respect    to    amnesty    for 
evaders,  do  you  favor? 

(check  one) 

a.  no  amnesty 

b.  conditional  amnesty  with  alternal^ 
Ice  requirements 

c.  total  amnesty 

17.  If  you  would  like  to  receive  futu 
cial   reports  from  me.   please   complete 
following     information:     Last     name 
name;  middle  Initial.  Street  address.  City 
State.  Zip  code. 

To  help  me  analyze  the  results  of  th^  poll, 
please  Indicate  yotir  age  and  sex: 

M:  21-30;  31-45;  46-65;  over  65. 

F:  21-30;  31-45;  46-65;  over  65. 

Y:  16  and  under;  17;  18;  19;  20. 

Labor  Union:  M,  F. 

Veteran:  M, F. 

Occupation:      Answer    mede,    femaje 
youth. 

Hourly  Employee. 

Farmer. 

Retired. 

Salaried  Employee. 

Business  or  Profession. 

Educator. 
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OEO  FUNDS  ABUSE 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YOSK 

'  REPRESENTATIVES 


orcer 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Monday.  April  2,  1973 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  .. 
help  all  Members  be  apprised  of  as 
new  information  as  possible,  on 
01  immediacy  and  national  conc^n 
recommend  for  perusal  a  recent 
which  addresses  the  issue  of  use 
abuse  of  OEO  funds.  The  Detroit 
on  March  21  printed  a  story  which 
gests  that  OEO  funds  were  used 
sidize    demonstrations    which    occlirred 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Feb- 
ruary  20,   1973.  The  Economic  Oupor 
tunity  Commission  of  Nassau  Cou;ity — 
EOCNC — was  one  of  the  groups  re;  pon- 
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sible  for  a  great  deal  of  the  planning 
that  went  into  those  demonstrations. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
article,  and  include  it  in  the  Record: 

Use  op  Antipoverty  Funds  To  Stage 
District  of  Columbia  Protest  Rallies 
Is  Charged 

( By  Seth  Kantor  and  John  E.  Peterson ) 
Washington. — Federal  authorities  are  In- 
vestigating the  alleged  use  of  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  (OEO)  funds  to  sponsor 
rallies  in  Washington,  protesting  recent  fed- 
eral  cutbacks    In    antl-povetrj'   programs. 

The  Investigation  centers  around  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Commission  of  Nassau 
County  (EOCNC),  a  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  anti- 
poverty  agency  that  receives  $1.5  million 
a   year   in   federal   grants  from   the   OEO. 

OEO  investigators  said  the  Long  Island 
agency,  which  operates  11  anti-poverty  cen- 
ters in  densely  populated  (1.5  million  per- 
sons) Nassau  County,  organized  the  first  of 
several  such  protest  rallies  in  the  nation's 
capital  Feb.  7. 

More  than  3,000  demonstrators  from  Nas- 
sau and  adjoining  Suffolk  County  made  the 
250-mlle  trip  to  Washington  and  OEO  in- 
vestigators estimate  the  rally  may  have  cost 
the  taxpayers  nearly  $50,000. 

OEO  investigators  also  are  probing  the 
firing  of  nine  EOCNC  employes  who  refused 
to  participate  In  the  agency's  "March  on 
Washington."  The  nine — all  with  excellent 
work  records — were  fired  without  benefit  of 
notice,   two  days   after   the   protest. 

The  Feb.  7  protest  was  followed  by  a  series 
of  small  protests  that  culminated  with  a  big 
rally  Feb.  20  that  drew  some  10.000  social 
workers  and  their  sympathizers  from  anti- 
poverty  agencies  along  the  Eastern  Sea- 
board. 

Federal  officials  are  afraid  the  Feb.  20  pro- 
test also  may  have  been  paid  for  with  federal 
funds  and  indicate  that  as  many  as  half- 
dozen  new  Investigations  may  be  launched 
before   the   end   of   this   month. 

"If  present  indications  prove  correct,"  said 
one  high-ranking  official,  "it's  quite  possible 
that  middle-level  bureaucrats  who  head  these 
agencies  have  spent  hundreds  thousands  of 
dollars  earmarked  for  services  for  the  poor 
In  a  gigantic  lobbying  effort  to  save  their 
own  Jobs." 

The  OEO,  now  being  dlsniantled  by  the 
Nixon  administration,  is  the  principal  agency 
conducting  various  facets  of  the  anti-poverty 
program.  Some  of  Its  functions  are  being 
transferred   to  other  agencies. 

Investigators  from  the  OEO  did  not  begin 
their  probe  of  the  Nassau  County  agency's 
Washington  rally  until  March  6,  although 
they  made  an  initial  attempt  Feb.  28. 

But  EOCNC's  executive  director,  John 
Kearse.  refused  to  let  OEO  Investlsators  audit 
the  agency's  books  at  that  time  on  the 
grounds  "that  we  have  to  know  the  specific 
charges  and  the  complainants." 

"It  really  was  an  incredible  situation," 
said  an  OEO  investigator. 

"OEO  was  supplying  Kearse's  agency  with 
$1.5  million  a  year  and  he  refuses  to  let  us 
see  how  he's  spending  it.  They  finally  let  us 
in  a  week  later  after  OEO  headquarters  In 
Washington  sent  a  telegram  threatening  to 
cut  off  their  funds.  With  that  kind  of  delay, 
we  were  lucky  to  find  any  books  left  to 
audit." 

Even  though  OEO  investigators  termed 
EOCNC's  accounting  controls  "practically 
non-existent,"  they  did  manage  to  uncover 
a  number  of  facts.  Among  them: 

The  Nassau  County  agency  transferred 
$50,000  from  its  operating  account  Into  a 
private  "slush  fund,"  a  week  prior  to  the 
Washington  protest. 

Shortly  before  the  rally,  EOCNC  tapped 
the  "slush  fund"  for  $28.000 — allegedly  to 
charter  68  buses  and  pay  the  living  expenses 
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of  80  of  its  employes  who  "volunteered"  for 
the  trip,  300  employees  of  the  agency's  dele- 
gate or  subsidiary  agencies  and  the  nearly 
2,700  other  "sympathizers"  It  recruited  from 
its  poverty  clientele  and,  in  many  cases.  "Just 
off  the  street."  OEO  investigators  said. 

All  employes  of  OEO-funded  agencies  who 
made  the  trip  (about  280  in  all)  were  given 
the  day  (Wednesday,  a  normal  working  day) 
off  with  full  pay.  And  the  agencies  were  shut 
down. 

The  nine  employes  of  EOCNC  who  refused 
to  make  the  trip  were  fired  without  notice 
two  days  later. 

It  was  the  firing  of  the  nine  employes  who 
declined  to  gc  <jn  the  trip  to  Washington 
that  eventually  brought  the  OEO  Investiga- 
tors into  the  picture. 

One  of  the  employees  flred.  a  woman  su- 
pervisor, in  charge  of  training  new  employes, 
took  her  case  to  James  Davis,  the  president 
of  the  Glen  Cove  chapter  of  the  NAACP. 

"It  didn't  take  me  long  to  determine  that 
the  nine  had  all  been  flred  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  their  civil  rights,"  Davis  said. 

"For  one  thing,  the  1967  amendments  to 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  clearly  forbids 
OEO  employes  to  be  paid  for  lobbying.  And, 
for  another,  it's  highly  unconstitutional  to 
fire  esomeone — particularly  from  a  govern- 
ment Job — for  refusing  to  support  a  certain 
political  persuasion." 

Davis  quickly  sent  a  letter  demanding  a 
full-scale  investigation  of  the  matter  to  i\ngel 
Rivera,  executive  director  of  OEO's  Region  2 
in  New  York  City. 

When  Rivera  didn't  respond,  Davis  con- 
tacted OEO's  headquarters  in  Washington. 
The  investigators  it  dispatched  searched  for 
three  days  before  they  found  Davis'  Initial 
letter  to  Rivera — a  letter  Rivera  says  he 
never  saw. 

"I  heard  later  that  Kearse  had  some  real 
close  friends  In  the  Region  2  office  that  headed 
off  trouble  for  him."  Davis  said. 

"It's  a  funny  thing  that  my  letter  finally 
blew  the  whistle  on  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Commission  because  originally  we  (the 
NAACP)  were  all  for  the  lobbying  trip  to 
Washington. 

"In  fact,  we  and  a  number  of  other  organi- 
zations offered  to  donate  funds  to  help  pay 
for  thj  trip  but  Kearse  turned  '.is  down.  He 
said  he  didn't  need  any  money  and  that  they 
weren't  going  to  charge  anyone  that  went. 

"We  did  help  them  recruit  demonstrators, 
though.  They  hired  68  buses  and  they  wanted 
to  fill  them — for  a  while  they  were  taking 
kids  out  of  school  .  .  .  picking  up  wlnos  off 
the  street,  anyone  they  could  get." 

Davis  said  he  would  have  been  more  suspi- 
cious but  Kearse  told  him  that  EOCNC  had 
received  some  "large  donations  from  a  nimi- 
ber  of  private  sources,"  and  that  he  shouldn't 
worry. 

"I  do  know  that  OEO  has  been  investigat- 
ing them  for  several  weeks  now  and  some  real 
heat  Is  being  applied,"  Davis  said.  "George 
Jackson,  who  was  chairman  of  EOCNC,  and 
Kearse's  boss,  resigned  last  week." 

EOCNC  officials,  while  refusing  to  talk 
about  the  $50,000  "slush  fund,"  have  been 
quite  open  in  commenting  on  the  reasons  for 
firing  the  nine  and  their  motives  In  making 
the  Washington  trip. 

"All  commission  staff  members  who  did  not 
attend  the  rally  and  didn't  have  a  prior  ex- 
cuse were  terminated,"  said  EOCNC's  pubUo 
inform-atlon  director,  Nat  Trammel,  in  a 
statement  to  the  press  the  day  after  the 
firings  (Feb.  10). 

One  of  the  fired  employes,  Mrs.  Nancy  Rei- 
mer.  of  Rockville  Centre.  N.Y..  said  she  had 
no  warning  about  her  dismissal  until  she 
picked  up  her  paycheck  on  Friday  afternoon 
(Feb.  9). 

"Inside  my  check  was  a  small  note  that 
said,  'you  are  being  terminated  becau.se  you 
failed  to  demonstrate  concern  and  agreement 
with  the  agency's  philosophy." 


"I  was  really  shocked.  I  worked  for  them 
for  six  years,  never  had  any  criticism  about 
my  work  and  was  rarely  sick.  Then  Just  like 
that — goodby." 

Three  days  after  Trammel's  initial  state- 
ment, Kearse  called  a  press  conference  and 
denied  firing  the  nine  because  they  had  re- 
fused to  participate  in  the  Washington  pro- 
test. 

"We  were  belt-tightening  and  they  Just 
weren't  productive."  he  said.  "But  their  fail- 
ure to  attend  was  one  of  the  factors  and  may 
have  been  the  final  indicator  In  our  decision." 

Last  week,  however,  Kearse  said  the  firings 
"are  no  one's  business,  but  our  own." 

"That  Nixon  is  slashing  our  funds 

and  these  people  didn't  even  care  enough  to 
go  down  there  on  a  free  trip  and  demon- 
strate." he  said.  "Now  they  can  find  out  what 
It's  like  to  be  on  welfare." 

One  of  the  OEO  officials  brought  In  to  dis- 
mantle that  agency  and  transfer  its  more 
effective  programs  to  other  departments  said 
he  runs  Into  similar  attitudes  quite  often. 

"We're  all  for  helping  the  poor,"  he  said, 
"but,  when  you  ask  some  of  these  profes- 
sional do-gooders  to  open  their  books  and 
show  you  how  much  of  their  grants  have 
actually  gone  to  the  poor,  they  get  this  arro- 
gant attitude  and  Just  about  tell  you  to  go 
to  hell." 

"The  situation  in  Nassau  County  has 
prompted  us  to  take  a  close  look  at  other 
agencies  present  at  the  demonstrations  here. 
Once  our  Investigations  are  completed,  you 
can  be  sure  we  will  take  appropriate  action." 

"Appropriate  action,"  he  said,  could  mean 
cutting  off  federal  funds,  giving  agencies  pro- 
bation time  to  shape  up  or  even  lead  to  re- 
quests that  the  Justice  Department  prosecute 
Individual  officials  for  fraud  and  other  crimes. 

"I  wouldn't  bet  on  getting  many  convic- 
tions, though."  he  said,  "because  the  ac- 
counting conditions  have  been  so  lax  at  many 
of  these  agencies  that  It's  often  downright 
impossible  to  find  out  where  any  of  the 
money  went." 

A  call  to  the  ECXJNC  yesterday  evoked  this 
answer  from  a  switchboard  operator: 

"No  one's  here  today;  you'll  have  to  call 
back  tomorrow." 

"Where  is  everyone?."  she  was  asked. 

"Oh,  they've  all  gone  to  Albany  to  lobby," 
she  replied.  "But  they'll  be  back  tomorrow. 
You  call  back  then." 


LOG  EXPORTS:  THE  ALASKAN 
TIMBER     INDUSTRY 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  2,  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  March  28,  the  Alaska  Lumber  As- 
sociation and  the  Alaska  Loggers'  Asso- 
ciation testified  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Finance  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  and  presented  their  case 
with  regard  to  that  portion  of  Senator 
Packwood's  Senate  bill  1033  which  will 
limit  the  foreign  export  of  lumber  to 
41/-?  inches  In  thickness. 

Simply,  their  position  Is  this:  If  the 
Alaska  timber  Industry  is  forced  to  re- 
duce the  maximum  thickness  of  its  for- 
eign export  lumber  to  4  V2  Inches,  it  will 
lose  the  Japanese  lumber  export  market. 
Ninety-five  percent  of  Alaska's  sawmill 
production  is  exported  to  Japan.  The 
economics  of  export  marketing  in  rela- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tion  to  the  product  capable  of  being  pro- 
duced by  Alaska  forests  are  such  that 
shipments  of  lumber  to  Japan  in  thick- 
nesses of  up  to  a  nominal  8  inches  must 
be  made  in  volumes  large  enough  to  in- 
sure that  the  balance  of  the  production 
which  can  meet  a  4 1/2 -inch  limitation 
can  be  successfully  marketed.  If  their 
sawmills  lose  this  market,  this  loss  will 
in  successive  turn  substantially  wipe  out 
the  existing  sawmill  industry,  the  pulp 
industry,  and  the  logging  industry.  Inas- 
much as  these  industries  in  combination 
constitute  the  third  largest  Industry  in 
Alaska,  and  the  largest  Industry  in  south- 
east Alaska,  the  economic  disaster  befall- 
ing Alaska  from  this  sequence  of  events 
is  self-evident  in  any  context. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  testimony 
of  the  Alaska  Lumber  Association  and 
the  Alaska  Loggers'  Association  and  urge 
that  the  State  of  Alaska  be  exempt  from 
the  log  export  restrictions  as  set  out  in 
the  Packwood  bill : 

The  Alaska  Timber  Industry 
operations  at  full  capacitt 

Today,  ninety-five  percent  of  Alaska's  saw- 
mills are  operating  at  one  hundred  percent 
capacity.  All  are  operating  on  two  shifts  per 
day.  Three  shift  per  day  operations  are  not 
presently  possible,  due  to  the  time  required 
to  perform  dally  maintenance.  The  mills  op- 
erate year  around,  with  shutdowns  limited 
to  those  caused  by  breakdown.  Two  addi- 
tional mills  win  be  In  operation  In  1973,  and 
these  also  will  be  operating  at  one  hundred 
percent  capacity  within  the  time  required 
to  break  them  in.  At  present,  twelve  to  four- 
teen different  Japanese  trading  companies 
are  in  vigorous  competition  for  the  produc- 
tion of  these  mills.  By  way  of  comparison,  In 
1967  there  was  only  one  such  trading  com- 
pany In  the  Alaska  market,  none  of  the  mills 
ofjerated  the  year  around,  and  none  of  them 
were  on  double  shift  operations. 

EXISTING   export  REGULATIONS  CRITICAL   TO 
GROWTH 

Forest  Service  regulations  controlling  the 
extent  of  primary  manufacture  in  Alaska 
necessary  before  export  to  Japan  would  be 
permitted,  have  been  critically  Important  to 
the  development  of  Alaska's  export  market 
m  Japan.  Recognizing  that  Alaska's  own  do- 
mestic demand  would  not  support  a  viable 
sawmill  industry  in  Alaska  within  the  re- 
growth  cycle  of  Alaska's  existing  forests,  and 
that  Alaska  sawmills  had  little  chance  of 
ever  placing  their  production  into  the  do- 
mestic United  States  market  at  a  profit,  they 
did.  and  still  do,  permit  the  export  from 
Alaska  of  lumber  up  to  a  nominal  eight 
Inches  in  thickness.  This  limitation  was  de- 
termined over  the  years  to  be  the  stage  of 
primary  manufacture  which  would  give 
Alaska  the  optimum  benefits  of  primary 
manufacture,  while  at  the  same  time  giving 
them  a  market  for  their  product. 

EFFECT  OF  JONES  ACT 

It  has  often  been  suggested  by  those  out- 
side of  the  Alaska  timber  Industry  that  a 
repeal  of  the  Jones  Act  would  enable  the 
Alaska  lumber  to  be  marketed  Into  the 
domestic  United  States  at  a  profit,  due  to  the 
supposed  reduction  in  shipping  rates  which 
would  follow  if  we  were  permitted  to  use 
foreign  bottoms  to  move  our  product.  As  we 
stated  at  the  round  log  hearings  held  in 
January  of  1968,  this  is  simply  not  so  for 
several  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  Alaska  lumber  Is  being 
lifted  by  Japanese  ships  with  capacities  In 
excess  of  eight  million  board  feet.  This  lum- 
ber is  loaded  at  rates  In  excess  of  one  mil- 
lion board  feet  per  day,  the  ships  are  highly 
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sophisticated,  and  represent  a  huge  invest- 
ment made  over  the  past  ten  years  by  the 
Japanese,  specifically  designed  for  the  Alaska 
lumber  trade.  There  are  no  other  ships  avail- 
able to  Alaska  to  move  Alaska  lumber  at  the 
volume  and  the  loading  rates  required.  If  our 
export  to  Japan  is  cut  off,  the  Japanese  ob- 
viously will  not  allow  us  to  use  these  ships 
to  move  our  products  into  the  United  States 
domestic  market.  During  the  time  it  would 
take  for  other  foreign  or  domestic  shipping 
to  develop  the  necessary  shipping  capacity 
for  Alaska's  use,  the  Alaska  timber  industry 
would  have  gone  out  of  business. 

In  the  second  place,  the  cost  of  producing 
lumber  in  Alaska  Is  so  much  higher  over  the 
cost  of  production  in  the  Northwest,  that 
there  is  simply  no  way  meaningful  competi- 
tion in  the  United  States  domestic  market 
for  Alaska  lumber  could  be  achieved.  Labor 
costs  in  logging  camps  and  sawmills  range 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five  percent  higher  in 
Alaska  over  Northwest  costs.  Gross  logging 
costs  exceed  Northwest  costs  by  35-40  ""c . 
Local  purchase  costs  are  twenty-five  percent 
higher  than  the  Northwest.  When  these  high- 
er costs  are  considered  with  the  fact  that  the 
Alaska  timber  produces  a  much  higher  per- 
centage of  low  grade  Itunber  than  does  the 
Northwest  tlmljer,  It  becomes  obvious  that 
the  Alaska  product  cannot  be  marketed  at  a 
profit  in  the  domestic  United  States  market, 
regardless  of  a  lowering  of  shipping  rates. 

FOUR    AND    ONE-HALF    INCH    LIMIT    WILL    NOT 
CREATE     MORE     JOBS 

Assuming  that  the  Japanese  market  would 
accept  Alaska's  lumber  production  in  sizes 
not  exceeding  four  and  one-half  inches  in 
thickness,  no  real  benefit  to  the  Alaska  econ- 
omy would  be  achieved.  Four  and  one-half 
inch  lumber  can  be  produced  with  the  same 
equipment  as  is  presently  being  utilized  for 
six  and  eight  inch  lumber  without  any  signif- 
icant increase  In  emplo3rment.  Production 
costs,  on  the  other  hand,  would  increase,  be- 
cause the  rate  of  production  would  neces- 
sarily fall  in  accommodation  to  sawing  the 
lumber  down  to  the  smaller  dimension.  At 
the  same  time,  although  some  of  Alaska's 
lumber  does  In  fact  bring  a  fair  return  from 
the  Japanese  market  in  four  Inch  thick  sizes, 
most  of  Alaska's  lumber  would  suffer  a  re- 
duction In  market  value  If  sold  In  thicknesses 
below  the  present  six  and  eight  inches  being 
used.  Here,  again,  we  come  back  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  high  percentage  of  defect  in 
Alaska  timber.  Reducing  the  thickness  limit- 
ations to  four  and  one-half  inches  would 
force  Alaska  mills  to  cut  the  defect  out  and 
chip  the  resulting  waste.  Leaving  the  defect 
in,  however,  permits  the  Japanese  to  cut  the 
defect  out  in  a  manner  which  gives  them 
much  more  than  wood  chip  recovery  from 
the  defect  at  higher  values  than  wood  chip 
recovery.  In  other  words,  Alaska  sawmills  can 
sell  an  eight  Inch  thick  piece  of  lumber  to 
the  Japanese  at  a  higher  price  than  could  be 
obtained  for  two  four  inch  pieces.  The  four 
inch  lumber  presently  being  sold  by  Alaska 
Industry  to  Japan  is  primarily  obtained  from 
trees  which,  due  to  their  small  size,  cannot 
produce  a  merchantable  product  In  excess  of 
four  Inches  In  thickness.  As  the  tree  size  In- 
creases, the  tree  can  accommodate  the  pro- 
duction of  six  and  eight  Inch  thick  lumber 
with  a  higher  return  to  the  Alaska  timber 
Industry  and  Alaska  economy  than  would 
be  recovered  If  the  Industry  was  forced  to 
reduce  all  of  their  production  to  the  four 
and  one-half  inch  limits. 

JAPAN    WILL    LOOK    TO    OTHER    SOURCES 

The  question  may  well  be  asked,  and  often 
has  been,  as  to  why  we  cannot  force  the 
Japanese  market  to  accept  a  more  finished 
product  from  Alaska  than  is  presently  ex- 
ported under  existing  Forest  Service  regula- 
tions. As  earlier  mentioned,  the  Japanese 
timber  Industry  is  one  essentially  of  remanu- 
facture.   Over   thirty-six   thousand   sawmUls 
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are  Involved.  If  the  Japanese  market 
ed  anlshed  lumber,  these  mills  woul0 
of  business. 

Before  Japan  wUl  let  that  happen 
exhaust  every  effort  to  keep  these 
operation.  If  Alaska  can't  supply  Ja_.. 
a  product  suitable  for  remanufactu)  e 
ada  wUl  be  (and  has  been)  more  t 
Ing  to  do  so.  Alaska's  present  export 
Is  In  direct  competition  with  Ca 
port,    and    Alaska's    penetration    ._„ 
Japanese  market  is  based  principal  y 
being  able  to  produce  lumber  up 
and  one-half  Inches  In  thickness,  r 
upon  the  Inability  of  Canada   to  . 
volume   demands   of   the   Japanese 
As  the  pinch  on  Japan's  wood  sou,, 
creases,  the  need  for  Japan  to  makn 
able  arrangements  with  Russia  for  a:u 
Its  huge  volumes  of  soft  wood  tlmb<r 
well  lead  to  arrangements  being  wor  t 
between  them  to  resolve  Japan's  woo(  I 
age.  Once  either  Canada  or  Russia 
take  up  the  slack  caused  by  Alaska 
withdrawal  from  the  market,  there  v 
little  hope  of  Alaska  ever  being  abl 
enter  the  Japanese  market  on  any 

THE  ALASKA  PULP  INDX78TRT 

Initial  large  scale  utilization  of  ^.^^ 
Alaska  timber  commenced  In  the  earl  r 
with   the  construction   of  a  dlssolvli  g 
mill  at  Ketchikan,  Alaska,  and  a  dl 
pulp  mill  at  Sitka.  Alaska.  All  of  t 
production  of  the  Sitka  mill  goes 
elgn  export   (Japan),  and  eighty  p^x^^ 
the  Ketchikan  pulp  mill's  producthn 
Into  the  domestic  United  States  marl 
twenty    percent    goes    Into    foreign 
(Mexico  and  South  America) .  The  Ke 
pulp  mill  supplies  twenty-five  percen 
United  States  domestic  requirement 
solving  pulp. 

Original   Investment  costs  for   „._ 
mUls  exceeded  $152,000,000.00  dollars, 
the  original  construction,  $74,000,„ 
lars  have  been  expended  in  capital 
ments.   Within   the  next   5  years, 
pendltures  to  meet  environmental 
wUl  exceed  $40,000,000.00  dollars. 

Pvlp  prices  are  set  on  the  world 
for  pulp,  irrespective  of  whether  the 
U  placed  into  the  domestic  or  world 
Ptilp    prices    historically    resist 
costs   of  production.   In    1954,   for 
Ketchikan    Pulp    Company    was    s 
production  for  $185.00  dollars  per 
in    1972    it    was   selling    its 
$203.50  dollars  per  ton.  This 
than  a  10  percent  Increase  In  twentj 
During  the  same   period  of  time, 
cost  to  the  pulp  mUls  (inclusive  of  , 
age)  increased  from  $32.79  dollars  pei 
sand  board  feet  to  $78.54  dollars  per 
sand  board  feet,  an  Increase  of  140 

Until  the  development  of  the  Japi..-. 
port   market   for   Alaska   lumber,   ths 
mills  were  forced  to  pulp  all  logs,  reg 
of  quality,  with  no  appreciable  return 
creased  end  product  value  over  the  en<  I 
uct  available   from  low   grade   logs, 
another  use  for  the  high  grade  logs 
found,  so  that  a  dollar  return  com: 
with  their  basically  higher  value 
recovered.  It  became  evident  that  ... 
mills  would  soon  reach  the  point  at 
the  dollar  return  from  pulp  would  no 
support  the   Investment,  costs  of  ; 
terial  acquisition,  and  operating  and  ^ 
ing  costs.  In  fact,  the  very  ability  ol 
mills  to  survive  had  become  q 

The   development    of    viable 

dustry  in  Southeast  Alaska  thus 

of  absolute  necessity  if  the  pulp  mUlL 
to  survive. 

THE    LOGGING    INDUSTRY    IN    ALASkI 

The  Alaska  timber  industry  Is 
upon  the  logging  effort  of  one 
hundred     loggers     employed     in 
camps  located  throughout  the  Tongaks 
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tlonal  Forest.  Employment  In  these  camps 
ranges  from  a  low  of  two  men  for  the  smaUer 
camps  to  two  hundred  men  for  the  largest 
camps.  The  larger  camps  are  In  fact  small 
communities.  Including  streets,  family  hous- 
ing, schools,  sanitary  facilities,  power  plants, 
water  systems,  airplane  and  boat  loading 
facilities,  machine  and  repair  shops,  supply 
warehouses,  bulk  fuel  supply  storages,  as 
well  as  the  customary  bunkhouses  and  mess 
houses. 

The  Tongass  National  Forest  consists  of 
twenty-flve  thousand  square  miles.  17%  of 
which  contains  presently  merchantable  tim- 
ber stands  and  extends  through  the  Alexan- 
der Archipelago  for  a  distance  of  four  hun- 
dred miles  along  the  coast  of  Southeast 
Alaska.  Within  this  area  are  located  18  vil- 
lages, towns  and  cities  ranging  in  poptUa- 
tlon  from  twenty  people  to  eight  thousand 
people.  The  logging  operations  and  logging 
camps  are  remote  from  these  "population 
centers",  and  access  to  these  camps  Is  limited 
to  travel  by  airplane  or  by  boat.  All  em- 
ployees, famUles.  supplies,  and  equipment 
must  be  first  imported  into  Alaska,  and  then 
transhipped  by  boat  or  air  to  the  camps. 
The  logging  product  itself  must  be  truck 
hauled  from  the  cutting  areas  for  distances 
up  to  forty  miles,  dumped  In  the  tide  water 
for  bundling  and  rafting,  and  then  towed  to 
the  mills  and  storage  areas  for  distances  up 
to  two  hundred  miles. 

All  logging  In  the  Tongass  National  Forest 
Is  conducted  under  multiple  use  concepts, 
and  consequently  the  technique  of  merely 
"punching  in"  a  logging  road  to  the  cutting 
areas  Is  lost  to  history.  Alaska  logging  roads 
are  constructed  to  Forest  Service  standards, 
and  many  are  designed  to  furnish  continued 
access  to  the  forests  long  after  the  logger  has 
moved  on  to  another  cutting  location.  Since 
1954,  over  2,000  miles  of  such  roads  have 
been  constructed  In  the  Tongass  National 
Forest  by  the  logger  at  his  own  expense.  The 
cost  of  building  these  roads  In  1954  was 
$23,000.00  dollars  per  mile:  in  1972,  the  cost 
had  risen  to  $50,000.00  doUars  per  mile.  In 
terms  of  cost  per  thousand  board  feet,  these 
roads  now  cost  anywhere  from  $6.00  dollars 
per  thousand  board  feet  to  $25,000.00  dollars 
per  thousand  board  feet,  depending  upon 
the  terrain,  the  cutting  sequence  layout  of 
the  sale,  and  the  volume  of  timber  available 
per  acre. 

Wages  paid  the  Alaska  logger  are  based 
upon  wage  scales  twenty-flve  percent  to 
thirty-five  percent  higher  than  those  pre- 
vailing In  the  Western  states.  All  supplies, 
foods,  clothing,  materials,  etc.,  required  by 
the  logger,  cost  at  least  twenty-flve  percent 
more  than  do  similar  purchases  made  In  the 
Western  states. 

In  recent  years,  the  matter  of  environmen- 
tal control  has  had  a  serious  cost  Impact 
upon  the  Alaska  logging  Industry.  Camp 
site  costs  have  Increased  one  thousand  per- 
cent since  1967  (before  the  advent  of  such 
controls).  Changes  in  cutting  practices  to 
accommodate  the  scenic  value  regulations 
of  the  Forest  Service  are  causing  an  yet  un- 
defined escalation  in  logging  costs.  Delays  In 
scheduling  the  relocation  of  camps  Into  new 
cutting  areas.  Inherent  in  the  environmental 
Impact  statement  requirements,  is  contrib- 
uting to  significant  additional  costs.  The  re- 
quirements relating  to  the  development  of 
dry  land  storage,  as  opposed  to  water  stor- 
age. Is  further  compounding  the  problem  of 
logging  costs. 

The  remoteness  of  the  logging  areas  of 
Itself  la  significant  In  determining  the  cost 
of  logging  In  Alaska.  As  a  result  of  the  fac- 
tors above  mentioned,  the  total  logging  In- 
vestment In  depreciable  Items  (i.e.,  camps, 
equipment),  and  facilities  In  Southeast 
Alaska  as  of  1972,  exceeded  $60,000,000.00 
dollars.  When  this  is  compared  wnth  the  fact 
that  these  camps  harvested  five  hundred 
forty  million  board  feet  of  trees  In  1972.  it 
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becomes  readily  apparent  that  no  place  else 
In  the  United  States  requires  this  huge  an 
Investment  to  harvest  this  fairly  Insignifi- 
cant volume  of  trees  (insignificant  when 
compared  to  the  1972  harvest  In  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  and  California) . 

Further  contributing  to  the  loggers'  cost 
dilemma  has  been  the  fact  of  the  over  ma- 
turity of  the  trees  In  the  Tongass  National 
Forest.  This  over  maturity  causes  a  signif- 
icant volume  of  what  the  logger  cuts  down 
to  be  left  behind,  because  he  could  not  be 
paid  for  gathering  it  up  and  shipping  it  to 
the  market.  The  reason  he  could  not  get  paid 
for  this  effort  was  simply  because  there  was 
no  market  price  avaUable  which  would  sup- 
port the  cost  of  getting  the  product  to  the 
market.  The  loss  sustained  In  removing  the 
defect  from  the  logs  shipped  to  market  was 
carried  by  the  logger  himself.  As  with  the 
pulp  mUls,  the  logging  industry  within  the 
past  few  years  has  been  faced  with  lltUe 
chance  of  survival  unless  the  end  product 
recovery  value  could  be  raised  to  support  the 
extreme  costs  of  logging.  The  present  ability 
of  the  logging  industry  In  Alaska  to  survive 
Is   directly  dependent   upon   the  continued 
growth  and  development  of  the  Alaska  saw- 
mUl  Industry.  With  the  development  of  the 
Alaska  sawmill  Industry,  as  we  know  It  to- 
day, and  as  we  expect  it  to  expand,  the  end 
value  of  what  the  logger  produces  has  In- 
creased to  the  point  where  logging  costs  can 
be  covered,  and  profits  anticipated.  The  abil- 
ity of  the  sawmills,  through  the  export  of 
their  product  to  Japan,  to  develop  a  highly 
Integrated  operation  with  the  pulp  mUls,  has 
resulted  In  the  recovery  of  end  product  values 
which  simply  did  not  exist  five  years  ago.  As 
previously  mentioned,  for  example.  In  1972. 
fifty  million  board  feet  of  logs  were  released 
from  pulping  (at  no  reduction  In  pulp  pro- 
duction)   for  sawmUl   use  at  a  far  greater 
return  than  is  possible  from  pulp  use.  Com- 
mencing In  1973,  the  logger  is  starting  on  a 
program   under  which   he  will   gather  and 
recover  the  defective  wood  formerly  passed 
by,  and  he  will  be  paid  a  price  for  this  effort 
which  will  make  it  worthwhile  for  him  to  do 
so. 

Under  the  circumstances  above  outlined,  it 
must  be  readily  apparent  that  the  Alaska 
logging  Industry  cannot  survive  if  the  Alaska 
sawmUl  Industry  Is  forced  to  meet  the  manu- 
facturing requirements  of  Senate  Bill  No. 
1033.  and  lose  the  benefit  of  existing  export 
manufacturing  requirements  under  existing 
law. 


THE  ARMS  TRADE— PART  XVII 


HON.  UWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  2,  1973 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  I  have  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord comments  and  articles  on  the  inter- 
national trade  in  armaments  which  I  be- 
lieve might  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues. Recently,  there  have  occurred 
developments  which  I  feel  might  be  of 
further  interest  to  them. 

A  few  weeks  ago  our  Government  an- 
nounced that  it  was  relaxing  its  arms 
embargo  against  India  and  Pakistan,  im- 
posed after  the  1971  war  in  East  Pakis- 
tan or  Bangladesh.  The  principal  bene- 
ficiary of  this  new  policy,  it  appears,  will 
be  Pakistan,  since  it  lost  the  1971  war  as 
well  as  the  1985  Kashmir  conflict. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  new  policy. 
Pakistan  will  be  allowed  to  buy  "non- 
lethal"  weapons,  including  300  armored 
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personnel  carriers,  reconditioned  aircraft 
engines,  parachutes,  and  a  wide  variety 
of  spare  parts.  Somewhat  surprisingly, 
the  Defense  Department  appears  to  con- 
sider ammunition,  the  item  which  ac- 
tually kills  people,  as  nonlethal  equip- 
ment and  is  prepared  to  sell  it  to  both 
India  and  Pakistan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  it  is  time 
that  some  questions  were  raised.  Are  we 
creating  a  situation,  for  instance,  which 
will  enc*.urage  the  use  of  arms  to  settle 
differences  as  happened  in  1965  and 
1971?  Is  this  change  in  policy  designed  to 
curb  hostilities  in  the  area,  or  is  it,  in 
fact,  meant  to  ease  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  through  the  maximum  sale 
of  UjS.  arms  abroad?  Considering  the 
fact  that  both  India  and  Pakistan  are  in 
the  firm  grip  of  advanced  poverty  and 
hunger,  can  we  in  good  conscience  force- 
feed  them  with  arms  in  return  for  their 
meager  supply  of  hard  currencies? 

Are  we  falling  into  the  trap  of  believ- 
ing that  if  we  do  not  supply  these  weap- 
ons to  Pakistan  and  India,  the  two  coim- 
tries  will  gratefully  accept  Communist 
arms  and,  as  a  result,  immediately  slide 
into  the  Marxist  camp? 

How,  Mr.  Speaker,  can  ammunition  be 
defined  as  "nonlethal"?  I  have  written 
to  both  the  State  Department  and  the 
Defense  Department  seeking  an  answer 
to  this  question,  and  it  is  with  some  an- 
ticipation that  I  await  their  answers. 

The  basic  question  which  haunts  me, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  no  doubt  others  who 
look  upon  these  developments  with  some 
skepticism,  is :  Do  we,  m  fact,  know  what 
we  are  doing  here? 

The  same  could  be  said  of  our  recent 
agreement  with  Iran  in  which  we  have 
agreed  to  sell  it  $2  billion  worth  of  our 
military  equipment  over  the  next  several 
years.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  does  not  take 
an  expert  in  international  affairs  to 
realize  that  such  a  sale  is  wildly  extrava- 
gant, that  it  will  not  add  to  the  stability 
of  the  Middle  East,  and  that  it  may  well 
work  against  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

Iran  needs  $2  billion  worth  of  arms 
like  it  needs  more  poverty.  The  Ameri- 
can rationale  for  selling  these  arms  seems 
to  be  that  Iran  has  a  large  income  from 
Its  budding  oil  industry;  that  we  have  a 
balance-of -payments  problem;  that  we 
need  Iran  as  an  ally;  and,  therefore,  In 
return  for  helping  us  out  financially, 
Iran  remains  a  friend  and  has  fancy 
military  equipment  to  defend  its  oil  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  time  that 
Congress  and  the  American  public  begin 
to  review  our  arms  aid  policy,  and  begin 
to  ask  the  questions  and  require  the  clear 
answers  which  hopefully  will  bring  some 
sanity  to  this  area  of  endeavor  in  our 
Government. 

Below  are  two  newspaper  articles 
which  outline  the  recent  developments 
on  whirih  I  have  commented  above: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.   15,  1973] 

United  States  Eases  Curb's  on  Pakistan 

Arms 

(By  John  W.  Finney) 

Washington,  March  14. — The  United  States 

relaxed  Its  total  embargo  on  arms  shipments 

to  India  and  Pakistan  today,  thus  permitting 

the  Pakistanis  to  receive  some  300  armored 
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personnel  carriers,  spare  parts  for  previously 
supplied  arms  and  some  "nonlethal"  military 
equipment. 

In  announcing  the  decision,  made  at  the 
request  of  the  Pakistani  Government,  the 
State  Department  said  It  would  not  alter 
the  military  balance  or  stimulate  an  arms 
race.  Officials  explained  that  India,  as  a  result 
partly  of  her  military  victories  over  Pakistan 
In  1965  and  1971  and  partly  of  large-scale 
Soviet  arms  aid  In  recent  years,  now  held  an 
overwhelming  military  position. 

PAKISTAN    MAIN    BENEnCIART 

The  new  policy  was  decided  upon  at  the 
White  House.  Under  It,  the  United  States  will 
sell  "nonlethal"  equipment  and  spare  parts  to 
either  Pakistan  or  India,  but  State  Depart- 
ment officials  acknowledged  that  Pakistan 
would  be  the  principal  beneficiary. 

The  decision  was  made,  officials  said,  more 
for  political  and  psychological  reasons  than 
for  military  ones. 

They  said  that  Pakistan  was  In  an  in- 
trlcably  defensive  mood  following  the  de- 
struction of  much  of  her  military  forces  In 
the  war  with  India  In  December.  1971,  and 
the  loss  of  her  eastern  region,  which  became 
Bangladesh. 

By  providing  an  assurance  of  renewed 
American  support  and  limited  military  aid, 
the  officials  said,  the  Administration  hopes 
Pakistan  will  become  more  amenable  to  a 
settlement  of  some  of  her  political  problems 
with  India  and  with  Bangladesh. 

The  United  States  Imposed  Its  total  em- 
bargo on  arms  shipments  to  the  Indian  sub- 
continent following  the  Indian-Pakistani  war 
qf  1971.  The  decision  announced  today  re- 
turns United  States  policy  basically  to  what 
It  was  In  1967,  when  a  limited  embargo  was 
In  force. 

Pakistan  will  now  be  able  to  receive  some 
$1.2-mllllon  In  spare  parts,  parachutes  and 
reconditioned  aircraft  engines  that  she  or- 
dered but  whose  export  was  blocked  with 
the  embargo. 

In  addition,  Pakistan  will  be  able  to  buy 
300  armored  personnel  carriers  worth  $13- 
million.  Pakistan  contracted  to  buy  the  ve- 
hicles in  1970  and  had  made  a  down  pay- 
ment before  the  Imposition  of  the  embargo. 

NONLETHAL  AMMtrNTTION 

Officials  said  that  the  policy  decision  made 
It  possible  to  sell  ammunition  to  either  India 
or  Pakistan.  They  explained  that  ammuni- 
tion, according  to  definitions  used  by  the  De- 
fense Department,  could  be  regarded  as  "non- 
lethal" equipment. 

Weapons,  however,  are  not  regarded  as 
"nonlethal,"  and  technically  the  armored 
personnel  carriers  ordered  by  Pakistan  should 
be  excluded.  But  Charles  W.  Bray  3d,  the 
State  Department  spokesman,  said  their 
shipment  would  be  permitted  "In  order  to 
wipe  the  slate  clean"  of  arms  commitments 
entered  Into  before  the  1971  embargo  but 
never  fulfilled. 

Mr.  Bray  and  other  officials  stressed  that 
"nonlethal"  military  aid  from  the  United 
States  to  Pakistan  was  not  going  to  upset 
the  present  "military  ratio"  between  the 
Pakistanis  and  the  Indians. 

In  announcing  the  relaxation  of  the  em- 
bargo, Mr.  Bray  also  emphasized  that  it  con- 
tinued to  be  the  administration's  Intention 
"to  avoid  Involvement  In  anything  which 
might  be  considered  an  arms  race  In  the 
subcontinent." 

In  principle,  India  would  be  allowed  to 
complete  her  purchase  of  some  $91 -million 
in  commxinlcatlons  equipment  for  an  air  de- 
fense system  that  was  blocked  by  the  em- 
bargo. Whether  India,  which  has  now  turned 
to  the  Soviet  Union  for  arms,  intends  to  pur- 
chase the  equipment  was  left  unclear  by 
United  States  officials. 

The  United  States  policy  on  arms  sales 
to  the  Indian  subcontinent  has  gone  through 
various   phases   since    the   shipment   of  all 
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military  equipment  was  first  embargoed  after 
the  Indian-Pakistani  war  of  1965. 

This  embargo  was  modified  In  1966  to  per- 
mit the  sale  to  both  countries  of  "nonlethal 
end  Items" — a  category  that  was  construed  to 
Include  ammunition. 

In  1967.  the  policy  was  further  relaxed 
to  permit  the  sale  of  spare  parts  for  military 
equipment  already  provided  the  two  nations, 
with  a  further  exception  made  In  1970  to 
permit  Pakistan  to  order  the  armored  per- 
sonnel vehicles. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  22,  1973] 

Iran  Will  Bcy  $2  Billion  in  U.S.  Arms  0\'Ek 

THE  Next  Several  Years 

(By  John  W.  Finney) 

Washington.  February  21. — Iran  has  con- 
tracted In  recent  months  to  buy  more  than 
$2-bUllon  In  military  equipment  from  the 
United  States  in  what  Defense  Department 
officials  describe  as  the  biggest  single  arms 
deal  ever  arranged  by  the  Pentagon. 

Officials  said  that  the  purchase  would 
Include  such  equipment  as  helicopter  gun- 
ships.  F-5E  supersonic  Interceptors,  P-4 
fighter-bombers  and  C-130  cargo  planes.  But 
the  officials  were  reluctant  to  talk  about 
the  specifics  because  of  the  reported  sensi- 
tivity of  the  Shah  of  Iran  to  publicity  about 
the  transaction. 

Senate  sources  who  had  been  briefed  on 
the  arms  deal  said  they  understood  that 
Iran  would  also  purchase  such  advanced 
weapons  as  laser  bombs,  the  guided  bombs 
used  against  North  Vietnamese  targets  in 
the  final  stages  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

It  was  also  understood  by  Senate  sources 
that  at  the  Shah's  request  the  United  States 
would  station  an  unusually  large  detach- 
ment of  300  military  personnel  in  Iran  to 
train  Iranians  in  the  use  of  the  new  weap- 
ons. 

shah  sAro  TO  DO  choosing 

The  arms  to  be  purchased  were  said  to 
have  been  determined  largely  by  the  Shah, 
who  over  the  years  hsis  favored  the  most 
advanced  weapons  produced  by  the  United 
States  and  who  with  his  oil  revenues  has 
the  money  to  buy  them. 

For  example.  In  addition  to  the  F-4's  that 
he  has  been  purchasing  for  the  last  decade, 
the  Shah  reportedly  expressed  an  interest 
In  the  F-15,  a  new  Air  Force  Interceptor 
not  yet  In  production. 

State  and  Defense  Department  officials 
said  that  the  large-scale  transfer  of  arms, 
which  Is  to  go  on  over  the  next  several 
years,  would  help  reinforce  what  they  de- 
scribed as  "a  point  of  stability"  In  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  area. 

•  •  •  •  • 

At  the  same  time,  both  Defense  and  State 
Department  officials  emphasize  that  aside 
from  such  considerations,  the  deal  was  en- 
tered Into  on  the  ground  that  It  would  be 
highly  profitable  In  helping  American  arms 
manufacturers  caught  in  a  post-Vietnam 
slump  In  orders  and  In  helping  to  redress 
this  country's  deficit  In  balance  of  payments. 
CASK  ON  the  barrelhead 

The  Shah,  according  to  defense  Industry 
sources,  will  pay  "cash  on  the  barrelhead" 
for  the  weapons. 

"It  sure  Is  going  to  help  fill  In  some  of  the 
gaps  on  our  production  line."  said  a  repre- 
sentative of  one  aircraft  manufacturer  that 
Is  to  get  a  major  part  of  the  order  to  fill. 

As  described  by  State  Department  offi- 
cials, the  arms  purchases  are  part  of  a  five- 
year  modernization  program  that  the  Shah 
adopted  for  his  armed  forces  two  years  ago. 
The  officials  said  that  with  the  withdrawal  of 
British  forces  from  the  Persian  Gulf  in  late 
1971.  Iran,  decided  to  accelerate  and  com- 
press the  modernization  program. 

For  more  than  two  decades,  the  United 
States  and  Britain  have  been  the  traditional 
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arms  suppliers  to  Iran,  with  the  Shah 
csision    threatening    to    turn    to    the 
Union  for  arms  if  he  could  not  obtal^ 
from  Western  sources. 

Beginning  In  1950,  the  United 
more   than   $800-million   in   military 
Iran,    but    In    recent    years,    as    Irai 
wealthy    from    oil,    the    military 
shifted  from  such  aid  to  sales  of  the  afras  on 
basically  commercial  terms 

As  it  became  apparent  that  Britain 
withdraw  from  the  Persian  Oulf.  th(i 
began  stepping   up   his  purchases  ol 
turning  to  the  United  States  primaiUy 
aircraft  and  to  Britain  for  ships  and 

Both  State  and  Defense  Departmeit 
clals   acknowledged   that   the  orderec 
were  beyond  the  Shah's  needs  for  maintain- 
ing internal  security  in  his  country 
was  said,   the   Shah's   basic  concept 
he  needs  a  military  force  that  could  djscour- 
age  any  Soviet  adventurism  in  the 
block  any  move  by  neighboring  Iraq, 
has  received  substantial  military  equfement 
from  Moscow. 

EXACT  SIZE  or  OBDER  SECRET 

The  exact  size  of  the  arms  deal 
kept  secret.  Senate  sources  said  tha^ 
understood  the  total  was  nearly  $3 
but  defense  oSlclals  said   it   was 
$2-blllion." 

More  than  half  of  the  orders  are 
be  for  several  hundred  helicopters  and 
ceptors. 

The  Bell  Helicopter  Company,  for 
has  received  an  order  for  202  Ah-IJ 
ters,   a  gunship   used  by  the   United 
Marine  Corps,  and  for  234  model  214-J  i 
copters,  a  16-passenger  cargo  helicopte  r 
helicopters  are  to  be  built  at  Fort  Wort:  i, 
The  Bell  company  officials  describe  the 
worth   at   least   S700-mllllon  over  th( 
five  years. 

In  addition  Iran  has  reportedly 
order  with  the  Northrop  Corporation  in 
thome  Calif,  for  about  140  P-5E's  a 
terceptor  particularly  designed   for 
air  forces  as  a  defense   against  the 
built   Mia-2I.   The  P-50.   a  fighter 
easy  to  maintain  is  expected  to  cost 
81.5-milllon  a  plane. 

The  Iranian  deal  reportedly  reflects 
emphasis  by  the  Nixon  Administratis 
promoting   foreign   military  sales.   In 
ways,  officials  say  the  Nixon 
is  returning  to  a  policy  of  a  decade  ago 
the  Defense  Department  pushed  forelgr 
tary  sales  so  aggressively  that  Prime 
Harold  Wilson  of  Britain  publicly 
the     "high-pressure     salesmanship 
Americans." 

The  promotion  campaign  led  in 
nineteen -sixties     to     Congressional 
tlons.  initiated  largely  by  the  Senate 
Relations  Committee.  The  Senate 
was  concerned  that  the  sales  were 
arms   races    and    imposing    undue 
burdens  on  developing  countries. 

After  a  slowdown  In  arms  sales,  "th« 
dulum  Is  beginning  to  swing  the  other 
according  to  one  State  Department 
Involved  In  setting  policy  on  military 

This  time,  however,  officials  Insist 
Is  the  State  Department,  not  the  Defenie 
partment,  that  will  have  the  dominant 
in  controlling  military  sales. 

Vice  Adm    Raymond  E.  Feet,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Assistance,    also    insists    that    his 
teams  have   orders  not  to  "promote 
sales  to  other  countries. 

Arms  sales,  meanwhile,  have  surge^ 
ward   from  a   low  of  $925-mllllon   In 
They  reached  •2.1-bllUon  In  1971,  $3A 
lion  m  1972  and  are  expected  to  total 
bUlion  m  1973. 
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WITH  FRIENDS  LIKE  THIS,  AMTRAK 
DOESN'T  NEED  ANY  ENEMIES 
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HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  2,  1973 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
March  11  "60  Minutes"  TV  show,  there 
was  a  segment  on  Amtrak,  the  National 
Rail  Passenger  Corporation.  This  re- 
port, based  on  interviews  conducted  by 
CBS's  Milce  Wallace,  shocked  many 
Americans.  In  fact,  my  office  received 
many  letters  in  response  to  the  show. 

I  was  particularly  disturbed  by  the 
interview  with  Mr.  Lewis  Menk,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Burlington 
Northern  Railroad,  and  also  a  board 
member  of  the  Amtrak  Corporation. 
During  the  interview,  one  received  the 
clearest  impression  that  Mr.  Menk  de- 
sires Amtrak,  or  any  intercity  rail  pas- 
senger service,  outside  the  East  to  go 
away — to  be  discontinued. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  rail  passenger 
service  will  be  a  vital,  if  not  essential, 
mode  of  moving  people  in  the  future. 
This  is  why  I  support  strongly  efforts  to 
make  operational  300  m.p.h.  trains  in 
America.  This  is  why  I  support  strongly 
this  Nation's  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation research  and  development  pro- 
gram for  such  trains. 

In  the  meantime,  I  will  support  the 
continuation  of  Amtrak.  despite  what  its 
board  members  may  feel. 

1  include  the  dialog  between  Mr.  Wal- 
lace of  CBS  and  Mr.  Menk  of  the  Amtrak 
directors  in  the  Record  at  this  time: 

Wallace-Menk  Interview  on  March  11, 
CBS  60  Minutes  Program 

Wallace.  Lewis  Menk  Is  chairman  of  one 
of  the  railroads  that  makes  its  profit  out  of 
freight,  not  passengers — the  Burlington 
Northern.  And  he  sits  on  Amtrak's  Board  of 
Directors.  He  got  there  by  buying  Amtrak 
stock.  Not  because  he  believed  in  It,  but  be- 
cause he  could  take  the  purchase  price  as  a 
business  expense — a  loss.  Aboard  one  of  his 
company  cars.  Lew  Menk  told  us  how  he 
feels  about  Amtrak's  future. 

How  much  did  you  pay  for  your  stock  In 
Amtrak? 

Menk.  Thirty-three  million  plus. 

Wallace.  And  you  carry  it  In  your — on 
your  books  right  now  at  how  much? 

Menk.  One  dollar. 

Wallace.  Why? 

Menk.  We  wrote  It  down  because  we 
thought  that  was  the  value  of  the  stock. 

Wallace.  You  think  that  Amtrak's  stock  is 
worthless? 

Menk.  I  do.  In  the  context  of  the  present 
time,  it  is. 

Wallace.  You  say.  "In  the  context  of  the 
present  time."  Do  you  expect  It's  going  to 
be  worthless  In  the  future? 

Menk.  I  don't  expect  that  Amtrak  will 
ever  be  a  profitable  corporation;  If  that's 
what  you're  asking,  yes,  that's  my  answer. 

Wallace.  So  you  feel  that  passenger  trains 
by  and  large— with  the  exception  of  In  the — 
the  highly  populated  corridors — should  be 
permitted  to  die  an  honorable  death,  right? 

Menk.  Yee,  sir. 

Wallace.  And  Mr.  Qulnn  of  the  Milwaukee 
Road  feels  the  same  way,  right?  He's  pub- 
licly stated  that. 


Menk.  I  assume  so.  Yes,  I  think  that's  so. 

Wallace.  And  Mr.  Moore  of  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral feels  the  same  way,  right? 

Menk.  I  would  expect  so. 

Wallace.  Okay.  This  trinity — Menk,  Qulnn 
and  Moore — are  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Amtrak,  and  Amtrak  is  committed  to  speedy 
and  efficient  passenger  traffic.  You  see  no 
confilct  of  Interest  there? 

Menk.  No,  do  you? 


THE  WAR  STILL  CONTINUES  IN 
CAMBODIA 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  2,  1973 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though American  servicemen  have  been 
withdrawn  from  South  Vietnam,  our  in- 
volvement in  the  Indochina  conflict  still 
continues  as  the  President  orders  war 
planes  to  bomb  in  Cambodia. 

Although  the  original  rationale  given, 
back  in  1970.  for  the  Cambodian  bomb- 
ing, that  of  protecting  American  troops, 
is  no  longer  valid,  Nixon  continues  to 
make  war. 

Like  many  of  us,  the  Washington  Post, 
in  a  March  30,  1973  editorial,  takes  issue 
with  the  President's  war  policy. 
The  Cambodian  Issue:  President  or  Kino? 

On  June  3,  1970,  Mr.  Nixon  promised  he 
would  henceforth  bomb  in  Cambodia  only 
"to  protect  the  lives  and  security  of  our 
forces  In  South  Vietnam."  Those  forces  have 
now  gone  home.  But  the  President  continues 
to  bomb.  The  contradiction  is  acute  and  It  is 
made  the  more  so  for  the  President  by  the 
fact  that  Its  ImplicatlonB  extend  beyond 
Cambodia.  In  Paris.  Mr.  Nixon  made  Hanoi 
and  the  Vletcong  a  deal  hinging  In  part  on 
his  threat — realBrmed  by  Implication  last 
night — to  start  bombing  them  again  under 
certain  conditions.  Now,  by  completing  troop 
withdrawals,  he  has  removed  his  sole  pre- 
viously claimed  rationale  to  bomb  anywhere 
in  Indochina.  He  is  In  the  position  of  a  man 
who  threatens  to  shoot  In  a  jurisdiction 
where  there  is  no  Justification,  by  his  own 
terms,  to  use  firearms. 

One  begins  to  understand  the  administra- 
tion's frantic  and  so  far  futile  search  for  a 
reason  for  the  Camt)odian  bombing  that  will 
make  It  look  like  Mr.  Nixon  Is  doing  some- 
thing other  than  roughly  and  arbitrarily  as- 
serting American — and  Executive — power. 
One  official,  conceding  constitutional  Justi- 
fication Is  a  Joke,  submitted  that  "the  Justi- 
fication la  the  re-election  of  President 
Nixon."  By  that  theory,  he  could  level  Boston. 
Others  suggest  Mr.  Nixon  is  merely  "respond- 
ing to  a  request"  from  the  Cambodian  gov- 
ernment, as  though  any  such  request  confers 
its  own  legitimacy.  It  Is  said  the  United  States 
will  stop  bombing  when  the  Communists  In 
Cambodia  stop  shooting.  That  will  happen 
when  they  topple  the  government,  perhaps 
quite  soon.  What  will  Mr.  Nixon  order  the 
B52s  to  do  then? 

The  plain  truth  Is  that  Mr.  Nixon  bombs 
to  save  a  policy  which,  in  its  Cambodian 
aspect,  was  bankrupt  from  the  start.  The 
1970  American  intervention  into  Cambodia — 
ostensibly  conducted  to  clean  out  the  sanc- 
tuaries, buy  time  for  Vletnamlzatlon  and 
protect  Americans  In  Vietnam — In  fact  made 
little  sense  if  Mr.  Nixon  were  not  prepared 
to  continue  propping  up  a  pro-American  gov- 
ernment In  Phnom  Penh  indefinitely.  None- 
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tbeless.  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  Insisted 
(May  13,  1970)  that  the  U.S.  would  not  "be- 
come militarily  involved  in  support  of  the 
Lon  Nol  government— or  any  other  govern- 
ment" In  Phnom  Penh.  "I'm  talking  about 
U.S.  troops  or  air  support  or  something,"  he 
underlined.  Now  Mr.  Nixon  tramples  on  his 
own  and  Mr.  Rogers'  pledges  not  to  adopt 
Lon  Nol. 

In  1970,  Mr.  Nixon,  describing  his  Cam- 
bodian adventure  strictly  In  terms  of  Its 
Vietnam  Impact,  hailed  It  as  "a  decisive 
move  .  .  .  the  most  successful  operation  of 
this  long  and  difficult  war."  In  fact,  in  the 
adventure's  Cambodian  aspect,  he  bought 
Into  ocean-front  property  which  was  al- 
ready underwater.  The  Cambodian  insur- 
gents, although  divided  among  themselves, 
are  collectively  mopping  the  floor  with  the 
Lon  Nol  troops,  whose  abundant  American 
supplies  and  air  support  are  patently  Inade- 
quate to  offset  their  own  poor  training, 
leadership  and  motivation. 

Mr.  Nixon  should  stop  bombing  Cambodia 
at  once.  He  may  not  quail  at  Senator  Wil- 
liam Fulbrlght's  threat  of  public  hearings, 
^  although  we  would  hope  all  senators  with 
a  concern  for  constitutional  government 
and  the  Senate's  integrity  would  demand 
such  hearings.  But  the  President  might  fur- 
ther consider  that  he  Is  bombing  not  only 
Cambodia  but  bis  remaining  chances  of  get- 
ting reconstruction  aid  for  Hanoi. 

If  the  bombing  Is  halted,  Lon  Nol  might 
well  decide  to  head  for  the  Riviera,  and  the 
Insurgents  would  probably  take  over  Cam- 
bodia. The  prospect  is  not  much  in  doubt; 
nor  la  it  very  fearsome.  The  United  States 
can  expect  to  do  very  little  to  avert  it,  even 
by  perpetual  bombing.  The  contending 
Cambodians  will  need  time  to  sort  out  their 
own  feuds;  they  will  be  chiefly  Interested  In 
how  things  go  In  Cambodia.  In  the  incom- 
plete but  prevailing  cease-fire  situation  In 
Vietnam,  it  cannot  be  nearly  as  important 
as  before  whether  Hanoi  has  extra  military 
supply  routes  and  sanctuaries  In  O&mbodla. 
Hanoi's  and  the  Vietcong's  decisions  In 
South  Vietnam  will  depend  on  many  fac- 
tors, not  solely  on  who  runs  Phnom  Penh. 

By  bombing,  Mr.  Nixon  tears  at  the  Amer- 
ican political  fabric  and  harmfully  asserts  a 
strictly  American  responsibility  for  what 
happens  in  Cambodia.  Instead,  he  should  be 
respecting  the  law  and  temper  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  should  be  trying  by  diplo- 
macy to  draw  outside  and  local  states  into 
an  Indochlna-wlde  settlement  that  will  not 
stand  or  fall  on  the  unilateral  application  of 
American  power.  Evidently  the  President  has 
still  to  learn  he  is  not  em  absolute  monarch 
In  the  United  States.  He  has  also  to  learn  he 
is  not  King  of  Cambodia — or  perhaps  some 
kind  of  Southeast  Asian  emperor? 


INFLATION  MUST  BE  CURBED 


HON.  BOB  CASEY 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  2,  1973 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  in- 
flation is  a  sore  subject  with  every 
Amercan,  and  the  person  who  feels  the 
pinch  the  hardest  is  the  homemaker.  She 
has  to  make  ends  meet  in  order  to  Insure 
adequate  nutrition  for  her  family  at  a 
reasonable  cost. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  me  by 
my  constltuMit.  Mrs.  Lloyd  D.  Hoffman 
of  Pasadena,  Tex.  As  a  family  man  I  can 
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well  understand  Mrs.  Hoffman's  plight 
and  know  of  her  concern.  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  will  agree  with  me  that  steps 
must  be  takai  to  curb  inflation  and  keep 
food  a  necessity  and  not  a  luxury. 

I've  been  a  registered  voter  for  ten  years 
now  and  I've  never  written  any  of  my  politi- 
cal representatives  until  now  because  I  felt 
they  were  doing  all  In  their  power  to  look 
out  for  my  Interests.  Oh,  I  haven't  always 
completely  agreed  with  them;  however.  I 
never  disagreed  drastically  enough  to  voice 
my  discontent.  However,  I  feel  I  must  at 
this  time  tell  someone  about  one  of  my 
greatest  disappointments  with  my  country's 
government. 

I  write  as  a  wife,  mother,  homemaker.  and 
citizen  to  voice  my  disappointment  In  prices. 
I  feel  it  is  sad  that  a  father  has  to  work  two 
jobs  to  pay  all  of  his  family's  bills  and  buy 
their  food.  This  is  our  case.  Lloyd,  my  hus- 
band, works  six  days  a  week,  leaving  the 
house  at  seven  in  the  morning  and  not  re- 
turning home  until  midnight  sometimes — 
Monday  thru  Friday  and  8-5  Saturdays. 

We  have  two  sons,  ages  3  and  l'/2  years. 
We  didn't  ask  much  of  life  for  them  except 
the  necessities  and  somewhat  a  secure  fu- 
tvire.  However,  it  looks  pretty  dim  for  their 
futtu-e,  if  the  cost  of  livtag  doesn't  quit  going 
up.  Sincerely,  Mr.  Casey,  I  don't  want  this 
to  be  taken  as  a  hate  letter  because  I  love 
my  country  and  love  living  here.  It  worries 
me  the  way  It  is  headed  though. 

Our  family  doesn't  try  to  outspend  the 
neighbors,  etc.  So  we  don't  spend  money 
foolishly.  I  budget  groceries  and  do  a  good 
Job,  I  feel.  However,  It  really  takes  some 
doing  to  feed  my  family  on  an  average  of 
$25-930  a  week.  According  to  L.  Jean  Boger, 
Pr.  D.  In  Nutrition  and  Physical  Fitness,  my 
food  budget  should  be  about  ^^  of  our  Income 
because  I'd  say  we're  in  a  moderate  Income 
bracket.  So  I  try  to  use  this  principle  when 
buying  groceries. 

By  making  a  lot  of  baked  goods,  using 
meat  substitutes,  shopping  specials,  xislng 
no  convenience  foods  whatsoever,  etc.,  I  do 
keep  It  under  the  >4  margin— or  at  least  up 
until  now.  It  does  concern  me  to  go  to  the 
store  where  I  shop  regularly  and  see  the 
prices  go  up  so  quickly. 

I'll  Illustrate  this  with  two  Items.  I  shop 
at  a  food  store  located  In  Pasadena.  The  first 
Item  Is  a  4-pound  box  of  bacon  ends.  Jan- 
uary 28,  1973,  I  bought  It  for  $1.49;  Febru- 
ary 4,  1973, 1  paid  $1.59  for  It.  The  first  price 
I  ever  paid  was  $.99  sometime  the  latter  part 
of  1972.  Then  It  Jumped  to  $1.39,  I  think. 
However,  these  two  dates  I  gave  you  I  am 
sure  of  because  I  shop  every  two  weeks  and 
these  were  my  last  two  shopping  days  and 
I  have  the  two  packages  In  my  refrigerator 
right  now. 

Item  2  is  a  5-pound  sack  of  flour  (brand 
name  Harvest  Blossom)  January  28.  1973 
cost  $.37  and  February  4.  It  Jumped  to  $.43. 
I'm  aware  these  are  cheaper  than  most  items 
of  this  type  and  that  this  grocery  store  has 
good  prices;  however,  I'm  afraid  to  see  what 
the  prices  will  be  next  time.  If  Just  these 
two  Items  have  Jumped  this  much  what  has 
happened  to  the  rest  of  their  items  in  stock. 
Milk  Jumped  from  their  regular  $.99  a  gallon 
to  $1.03  a  gallon. 

Congressman  Casey,  I  majored  In  Home 
Economics  and  received  my  B.S.  In  1964  from 
Sam  Houston  State  In  HuntsvlUe,  and  I  really 
don't  know  just  how  women  that  haven't 
been  trained  can  afford  to  buy  groceries  for 
their  families.  I  buy  ground  beef  because 
I  can  stretch  It,  chicken  because  it  goes  so 
far,  etc.  So  you  can  see  I'm  not  extravagant 
with  my  food  dollar. 

What  I'm  trying  to  say  Is  Help.  I  need 
help  from  my  government  to  be  able  to  meet 
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everyday  needs.  After  paying  a  house  pay- 
ment (It  went  up  $10  as  of  February  1), 
utilities  and  buying  food,  we  don't  have  any- 
thing left  to  save  for  the  proverbial  rainy 
day. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  agree 
that  making  ends  meet  and  dreading 
every  shopping  day  is  not  a  satisfactory 
way  of  life.  Inflation  must  be  curbed, 
and  as  Members  of  Congress,  we  must 
take  the  lead  to  fight  this  "green"  mon- 
ster. 


THE  BUDGET  PROCESS 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA^nVES 
Monday,  April  2,  1973 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Nation  today  is  faced  with  a  dis- 
turbing fiscal  situation  which  has  re- 
sulted in  confrontation  of  the  three 
branches  of  our  Government  over  Federal 
spending.  With  the  release  of  the  1974 
budget,  this  complex  issue  has  generated 
keen  interest  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  President  is  seeking  to  control  the 
level  of  Federal  outlays,  Congress  is 
working  through  its  Joint  Study  Com- 
mittee on  Budget  Control  toward  a  per- 
manent mechanism  for  fiscal  respon- 
sibility, and  the  judiciary  is  being  called 
upon  for  interpretive  answers  to  ques- 
tions on  who  may  constitutionally  estab- 
lish spending  priorities. 

Because  of  the  historical  evolution  of 
'  flsical  policies  and  the  complexities  which 
cc^e  to  play  in  the  present-day  situation, 
I  tave  devoted  a  series  of  seven  news- 
letters to  "The  Budget  Process."  Because 
this  series  tries  to  present  a  summary  of 
the  issue,  I  am  sharing  it  with  my  col- 
leagues by  publication  in  the  Record: 
The   Bttdget   Process 

I.   INTHODUCnON 

This  is  Congressman  John  Paul  Hammer- 
schmidt  in  Washtogton  with  Comment  from 
the  Capitol. 

In  describing  the  relationship  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  federal 
government  It  is  often  said — "The  President 
Proposes;  Congress  Diapoees."  Such  Is  the 
budget  process. 

The  President  has  sent  to  Congress  his 
budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1974.  It  calls  for  the 
expenditure  of  $268,700,000,000  (bUllon).  To 
pay  the  bills,  there  would  be  estimated  tax 
receipts  of  $256,000,000,000  (billion)  and  a 
shortage  of  $12,700,000,000  (bUllon).  The 
shortage  would  be  covered  by  borrowing,  or 
"deficit  financing." 

The  Budget  is  the  President's  plan  of  oper- 
ation, set  down  In  much  detail,  In  terms  of 
expenditures.  It  Is  the  basis  for  all  federal 
operations  for  one  full  twelve-month  fiscal 
year  period,  as  the  Executive  Branch  sees  na- 
tional needs. 

The  Budget  sets  the  direction  which  the 
Administration  proposes  to  take.  Now  Con- 
gress, by  the  process  of  congressional  review, 
will  begin  disposing  with  a  wide  range  of 
options. 

Congress  can  change  programs,  eliminate 
them,  enact  new  ones.  Congress  can  Increase 
or  reduce  presidential  spending  reconmienda- 
tlona. 

When  the  majority  of  Congress  and  the 
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President  are  of  the  same  political 
there  Is  generally  much  less  frlctlor 
when  they  are  of  different  political  ] 

However  It  is  Invariably  true  that  bdth 
Executive  Branch  and  the  Congress 
high-minded  goals.  They  both  want  to 
Ush  the  most  Important  national  pr. 
possible,  and  use  the  best  means  to 
them. 

The  goals  generally  shared  above  all 
are  high  employment,  prosperity  wlthoiit 
nation  and  without  war.  The  President 
budget  proposed  how  we  can  try  to  a.. 
these  most  desirable  goals.  For  the  nex  t 
eral  months.  Congress  will  be  revlewli  g 
budget,   and   deciding   what   to  accep  . 
what  to  change. 

n.    BUDGET   STtroy    COMMrrXEE 

More  and  more  there  Is  concern  foi 
ting  the  nation's  economy  In  order. 

There  are  many  Indications  of  the 
positive  action. 

The  recent  devaluation  of  the  dollar  , 
up   the   trade   aspect   of  the   problem 
Presidents  budget  and  tight  spending 
Ing;  the  Executive  Branch  impoundm*  ^ 
funds;  Congress  fighting  approprlatior  s 
clslon  and  program  cutback;  all  are 
tions  of  serious  conditions  which  r.„. 
corrected.  The  flaws  are  derived  from 
periods  of  economic  instability.  ( 
principally  by  excessive  Inflation 

Last  year  Congress  formally  a— 
the  problem  when  It  temporarily  .... 
the  public  debt  limit.  While  refusing 
cede  to  the  President's  proposal  for  a 
spending   ceiling,    it   established    the 
Study  Committee  on  Budget  Control. 

This  group  draws  bi-partisan  memh 
from  fiscal  experts  of  both  the  Hous« 
Senate.  Senator  John  McClellan  is  a  c<i 
chairman  among  the  thirty-two  members 

The  Committee  has  met  this  year 
with  exploring  ways  to  tighten  cong. 
control   over  budgetary  outlay  and 
relationships.    It    is    supposed    to 
method    which    will    give    a    com^.> 
overall  view  of  each  year's  federal  s; 
and    revenues,    to    replace    the 
agency-by-agency,       department-by  _. 
ment,  program-by-program  approach  o 
past   which   has   not   provided    the 
budget  control. 

Too  often  attractive  programs  hav< 
ceived  inordinately  large  authorizations 
subsequently  appropriations. 

In  my  Judgment,  we  must  find    .._._ 
assure   true   congreaelonal   responslblUt  7 
seeking    a    balance    between    revenues 
spending,  in  enacting  programs  and 
prlatlng  funds  to  carry  them  out. 

nl.    FOUR    DCnCIT    DECADES 

The  record  of  deficits  since  1931  demon- 
strates beyond  doubt  the  need  for  spend  Ing- 
and-taxlng  coordination  In  dealing  with 
budget. 

In    the    last    42    years,    there    have 
only  six  years  of  surplus  in  the  admlniitra 
tive  budget,  the  last  for  1960  In  the  amjunt 
of  $785,000,000  (million) .  Since  then 
mately  $200,000,000,000   (bUUon)    in  del^clts 
have  been  recorded  by  the    federal  „, 
ment  spending  more  than  It  takes  In 
after  year,   without   Interruption.  The 
billion  figure  Includes  estimated  Imbalince 
for  fiscal  year  1974. 

World  War  II  is  often  singled  out  as 
time  America  got  the  big-spending  habit 
accepted  deficits.  In  each  of  the  critical 
of  the  war,  1943-44-45,  the  nation  Toilet 
deficits  in  excess  of  $50,000,000,000  ( 

Yet    that   $150,000,000,000    (billion) 
deficit  for  peak  wartime  expenditures, 
struggle  for  our  very  freedom,  was  far 
than  the  huge  budgetary  failures  of  the 
decade.  The  erosion  of  the  budget 
since   1960  Is  another  legacy  of  the  wai  In 
Southeast  Asia,  the  cost  of  which  contrlb\  ted 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

enormously  to  sustaining  the  deficit  position 
Prom  any  view  of  the  problem,  one  thing 
is  evident:  Some  of  the  blame  rests  with 
Congress  for  the  size  of  deficits,  and  their 
constancy,  through  Congressional  failure  to 
arrive  at  budgetary  decisions  on  an  overall 
basis. 

The  Joint  Congressional  Study  Committee 
on  Budget  Control  is  examining  this  very 
basic  problem.  It  is  to  determine  a  procedure 
for  Congress  to  follow  in  establUhlng  respon- 
sible budget  control.  In  my  Judgment,  noth- 
ing is  more  important  to  a  sound  economy, 
free  from  excessive  inflation. 

In  a  later  report  I  shall  look  at  the  his- 
tory of  budget  control  In  Congress,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  relationship  between 
spending  and  taxes,  and  how  the  present  to- 
adequate  system  came  about. 

IV.    BtTDCET    CONTROL    HISTORY 

This  report  deals  with  the  evolution  of  our 
federal  budgetary  system. 

HUtorlcally.  Congress  has  taken  varying 
approaches  to  balancing  income  and  expendi- 
tures. For  the  first  75  years  of  the  federal 
government.  Congress  exercised  tight,  unl- 
fled  budget  control  through  committees, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  the  House 
and  the  Committee  on  Finance  In  the  Senate 
Each  committee  had  Jurisdiction  over  both 
spending  and  taxing. 

In  1865,  as  a  result  of  the  overwhelmingly 
heavy  burdens  Imposed  on  Congressmen  In 
financing  the  Civil  War,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Conmilttee  reltaqulshed  some  of  Its  Juris- 
diction. •* 

While  retaining  authority  over  taxation 
and  the  raising  of  revenue,  the  committee 
turned  over  Its  spending  Jurisdiction  to  the 
newly  created  Committee  on  Appropriations 
The  Senate  took  slmUar  action.  The  first 
major  change— the  responsibilities  of  these 
two  committees,  the  first  major  breakdown 
m  overall  Congressional  budget  and  also 
control. 

During  debate  on  the  changes,  some  Mem- 
bers prophetically  pointed  out  the  dangers 
of  separating  the  two  Jurisdictions. 

Further  dilution  of  Congressional  control 
occurred  as  various  legislative  committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate  took  over  spending 
Jurisdiction  from  the  ApproprUtlons  Com- 
mittees. With  the  greater  fragmentation  of 
control  over  federal  spending,  it  became  In- 
creasingly difficult  for  Congress  to  obtain 
comprehensive  cost  information  on  programs 

This  situation  prevailed  until  Congress 
passed  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of 
1921,  which  further  de-emphaslzed  the  Con- 
gressional role  In  budget  matters.  This  Act 
Is  a  principal  source  of  today's  budgetary 
differences  between  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive Branch.  I  shall  make  It  the  subject  of 
a  later  report  In  the  series  of  Budget  Control. 

V.  EXECTJTIVE  BUDGET  CONTROL 

This  report  continues  the  series  of  discus- 
sions on  budget  control.  The  subject  Is  espe- 
cially Important  In  time  of  Inflationary 
pressure.  ' 

In  1921,  Congress  changed  directions. 
Whereas  in  earlier  years.  Congress  had  been 
the  focal  point  of  budgetary  control,  it 
passed  that  responslbUlty  over  to  the  White 
House  by  approving  the  Accounting  Act  of 
1921.  That  measure,  for  the  first  time,  made 
the  Executive  Branch  the  focal  point  of 
budget  control. 

To  tighten  up  Its  own  procedures.  Con- 
gress returned  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee full  authority  over  spending.  This 
action  was  intended  to  re-centrallze  spend- 
ing control  which,  between  the  Civil  War 
and  World  War  I.  had  been  grabbed  by  sev- 
eral legislative  committees 

Passage  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 
however,  gave  only  temporary  relief.  Con- 
gress began  to  circumvent  the  authority  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  by  the  device 
known  as  "backdoor  spending". 
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These  actions,  once  again,  have  divided 
spending  control  among  several  committees. 
"Backdoor  spending"  In  essence  creates  man- 
datory spending.  So  large  Is  Its  Impact  that 
the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  actually  control  only  about  60 
percent  of  all  spending. 

Further  curtaUlng  the  effectiveness  of 
Congress  as  a  budget  control  Institution  Is 
the  Appropriations  Committee  practice  of 
considering  each  appropriations  bill  as  a 
separate  entity  .  .  .  not  as  a  party  of  an 
overall  package. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  Congress  Is  not 
careful  and  painstaking  In  dealing  with  each 
annual  appropriation  measure.  It  Is.  What 
Is  lacking  in  coordination  and  constant 
attention  to  the  big  picture  with  all  Its  fiscal 
policy  and  budgetary  Implications. 

Next  In  this  series  ...  a  closer  look  at 
"backdoor  spending". 

VI.  "BACKDOOR  SPENDING" 

Congress  Is  under  constant  admonishment 
to  cut  out  unnecessary  federal  spending. 
However,  Its  system  of  budget  control  has 
deteriorated  so  greatly  that  It  Is  not  always 
possible  to  be  sure  Just  what  is  "neceesary" 
or  "unnecessary"  to  terms  of  the  budget  and 
the  nation's  fiscal  policy. 

Congressional  control  over  spendtog  rests 
with  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  but  time  after  time  Con- 
gress bypasses  these  committees  and  nulli- 
fies their  role  as  control  points  for  spend- 
ing. This  Is  done  by  "Backdoor  Spending." 
Backdoor  spending  may  take  the  form  of 
"contracttog  authority".  Such  authority  on 
low-rent  public  houstog  added  $150,000,000 
(million)  in  obligations  in  Fiscal  Year  1873. 
Backdoor  spending  may  also  rely  on  un- 
limited and  indefinite  "borrowing  authority". 
Student  loan  guarantees  are  backed  by  this 
kind  of  borrowing,  without  appropriations 
limitation. 

"Permanent  Appropriations"  constitute 
another  type  of  backdoor  authority,  with  ap- 
propriations provided  by  the  legislation  it- 
self. For  example,  the  Interest  on  the  public 
debt  is  indefinite  as  to  time  and  amount, 
but  is  a  firm  obligation  without  Appropria- 
tions Committee  review. 

Congressional  studies  show  that  over  a 
five-year  period,  backdoor  spending  exceeded 
budget  requests  by  $30,000,000,000  (bUllon). 
By  contrast,  budget  requests  considered  by 
the  Appropriations  Committees  were  reduced 
substantially. 

In  my  Judgment,  any  effective  budget  con- 
trol reform  to  Congress  must  require  sharp 
restrictions  on  and  eventual  elimination  of 
backdoor  spendtog. 

Vn.    "THE    WORKABLE    BtTDCET" 

Congress  needs  to  determtoe  a  way  to  de- 
velop and  maintain  effective  budget  control. 

In  recent  reports  I  have  discussed  the  his- 
tory of  the  problem,  and  factors  which  ham- 
per overall  control  of  federal  tocome  and 
expenditures. 

One  difficulty  Is  the  sluggishness  of  the 
Congressional  legislative  procees.  A  program 
must  be  authorized  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  may  act.  Appropriations  are 
often  held  over  toto  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
they  are  ^eded;  even  toto  the  second  Con- 
gress of  the  fiscal  year.  Such  delays  tocrease 
uncertainty. 

Another  practice  that  Is  costly  Is  the  re- 
newal of  authorizations  each  year — rather 
than  for  several  years.  This  requires  annual 
appropriations  and  tends  to  drive  up  pro- 
gram spendtog  levels!! 

The  establishment  of  celltog  levels  Is  gen- 
erally agreed  to  be  an  essential  for  budget 
control.  But  this  is  easier  said  than  done. 

Members  of  Congress  vary  In  their  views 
on  what  celling  levels  are  sensible.  They  dis- 
agree on  the  extent  of  new  budget  authority 
needed,  the  rate  of  spending  to  be  conttoued, 
even  the  danger  of  legislative  bills  which  by- 
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pass  the  appropriations  process.  To  gato  gen- 
eral agreement  on  ceiltog  levels  would  seem 
to  require  extensive  Inquiry  and  debate,  with 
the  schedule  of  activities  already  Jam-packed. 

These  are  among  the  major  problems  be- 
ing considered  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Budget  Control.  Its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations may  well  determine  whether  this 
nation  shall  follow  sound  fiscal  p>ollcies.  Its 
reconmiendatlons  could  help  Congress  estab- 
lish a  truly  effective  system  of  overall  budget 
control,  and  Improve  our  ability  to  evaluate 
budget  controversies. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  is  essential  if  Con- 
gress is  to  deal  wisely  with  Executive  Branch 
proposals.  If  Congress  is  to  tax  and  spend 
with  discipline  and  understandtog.  If  Con- 
gress as  a  body  Is  to  have  sufficient  under- 
standings of  and  respect  for  the  totrlcacles 
and  Importance  of  sound  fiscal  and  economic 
policies. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CAPT.  JOHN  PER 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  2,  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  of  us  have  been  touched 
by  the  war  in  Indochina.  All  of  us  have 
witnessed  directly  or  indirectly  the  death 
and  desti-uctlon — the  adversity,  the  dis- 
tress, the  torment — of  the  people  of  this 
area  plagued  by  years  of  war. 

Many  served  our  country  fighting  for 
the  principles  of  freedom,  fighting  to  pre- 
serve a  small  nation,  fighting  to  prevent 
the  rule  of  force  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  fighting  has  now  stopped  for  U.S. 
servicemen,  but  many  did  not     return. 

Many  did  return,  leaving  an  arm,  a 
leg,  an  eye  on  the  battlefield. 

We  grieve  for  the  families  of  those 
who  made  the  supreme  sacrifices  and  we 
pledge  to  make  every  efifort  to  heal  the 
woimds  and  repay  our  commitment  to 
those  who  sufifered  in  service  to  our 
country. 

And.  now,  the  prisoners  of  war  are 
coming  home  to  a  well-deserved  welcome, 
greeted  by  a  proud  country  which  is  in 
their  debt. 

Yes,  they  are  heroes,  and  they  deserve 
our  accolades  and  tributes.  But,  so  do  the 
other  soldiers,  the  sailors,  the  sdrmen, 
and  the  marines  who  also  served  so 
honorably. 

The  prisoners  of  war,  Mr.  Speaker, 
symbolize  the  American  spirit  and  the 
American  servicemen.  They  are  proud, 
yet  humble  they  are  loyal,  yet  firm  they 
are  tired  of  war,  yet  patriotic  they  are 
candid,  yet  sincere  they  are  just,  yet 
compassionate. 

We  in  San  Pedro  are  proud  to  welcome 
home  a  man  who  epitomizes  these 
virtues. 

That  man  Is  U.S.  Air  Force  Capt.  John 
Fer. 

John  Fer,  U.S.  Air  Force  captain,  re- 
turned to  California  this  March  from  6 
years  imprisonment  after  being  shot 
down  over  North  Vietnam  on  February 
4,  1967. 

Captain  Fer  has  returned  to  a  com- 
munity which  remembers  him  well  from 
his  growing  up  years  in  San  Pedro. 
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A  native  of  San  Pedro,  John  attended 
Mary  Star  of  the  Sea  and  Leland  Avenue 
Grammar  Schools,  and  Dana  Junior 
High  School  where  he  was  student  body 
president. 

Active  in  high  school  student  govern- 
ment and  athletics.  Captain  Fer  was 
graduated  from  San  Pedro  High  School 
in  1955. 

A  successful  college  career  followed 
at  the  University  of  Southern  California 
and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy.  While 
at  use,  John  ran  track  and  cross 
country. 

Captain  Fer's  military  career  began  to 
blossom  at  the  Air  Force  Academy.  At 
the  Academy,  John  was  chairman  of 
Honor  Committee,  squadron  commander, 
outstanding  athlete  of  the  graduating 
class,  school  record  holder  in  cross 
coimtry  and  In  the  2 -mile  track  run, 
and  captain  of  both  the  cross-country 
and  track  teams. 

He  was  commissioned  as  a  second 
lieutenant  in  June  1962,  and  attended 
pilot  training  in  Laredo,  Tex.,  in  August 
1963. 

John's  first  assignment  was  to  Platts- 
burg  Air  Force  Base  as  a  B-47  copilot 
beginning  in  October  1963. 

In  February  1966,  Captain  Fer  began 
training  at  Shaw  Air  Force  Base.  That 
June,  John  left  this  country  for  an  as- 
signment to  Takhli  Air  Force  Base,  Thai- 
land. 

Less  than  1  year  later,  on  February  4. 
1967,  Captain  Fer  was  shot  down  over 
North  Vietnam. 

For  the  next  6  years  and  1  month,  John 
was  a  prisoner  of  war. 

His  unwavering  loyalty  to  his  Nation 
during  iiis  captivity  is  an  example  in 
patriotism  worthy  of  our  emulation. 

Captain  Fer's  dedication  to  the  United 
States  has  cariied  over  into  his  plans  for 
his  future. 

John  plans  to  make  the  Air  Force  a 
career. 

Captain  Fer  is  aleady  scheduled  to  be 
promoted  within  the  next  few  months. 
I  would  like  to  be  one  of  the  first  to  con- 
gratulate Captain  Fer  on  becoming  Ma- 
jor Per. 

Our  Air  Force  will  certainly  be  better 
off  for  the  leadership  and  abilities  of 
Captain — soon  to  be  Major — Fer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  proudly  join  with 
John's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Fer 
of  Vista,  John's  brother,  Mr.  Peter  Fer, 
and  the  citizens  of  San  Pedro  in  welcom- 
ing Captain  Fer  home. 

The  residents  of  San  Pedro  will  for- 
mally welcome  Captain  Fer  home  with 
an  open  air  rally  and  dinner  on  Satur- 
day, April  7. 

All  the  service  organizations  in  San 
Pedro  are  cooperating  to  organize  the 
events  under  the  leadership  of  Richard 
Bauer,  president  of  the  San  Pedro  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

Chairman  for  the  dinner  is  Mario  Per- 
kov.  Others  directing  the  dinner  plans 
are  Andy  Wall  and  Jack  Pearson. 

I  am  proud  that  the  community  of  San 
Pedro  is  giving  Captain  Per  such  a  warm 
welcome  home. 

A  hero  such  as  Captain  John  Per  de- 
serves a  hero's  welcome. 
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OEO  LOSS  TO  HAVE  IMPACT  ON 
BOSTON  AREA 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  2.  1973 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
23,  1973,  the  Subcommittee  on  Equal  Op- 
portunity of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives under  the  distinguished  leadership 
of  our  colleague  Congressman  AtrGusTUS 
Hawkins,  of  California,  conducted  a 
hearing  on  the  dismantling  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  at  Faneuil 
Hall  in  Boston. 

Humberto  Cardinal  Medeiros.  the 
archbishop  of  Boston,  gave  a  moving 
statement  to  the  subcommittee  on  what 
the  disappearance  of  the  OEO  would 
mean  to  Greater  Boston.  Cardinal  Me- 
deiros stated  that  the  Community  Action 
programs  of  the  OEO  constitute  a 
"healthy,  three-way  partnership  among 
government,  private  institutions,  and 
private  citizens."  The  cardinal  went  on 
to  state  that — 

I  hate  to  see  it  erd.  I  pray  that  It  will 
continue. 

The  complete  statement  of  Cardinal 
Medeiros  follows: 
Testimony  of  Humbesto  Cardinal  Medeiros 

Congressman  Hawkins,  Members  of  the 
Committee,  1  wish  to  Join  Mayor  WTilte  and 
other  citizens  of  Boston  and  Massachusetts 
in  welcomtog  you  to  this  historic  city  that 
cherishes  the  traditions  ol  Justice  and  liberty 
which  permeate  the  history  of  our  country. 
I  want  to  assure  you  of  my  blesstogs  and 
prayers  as  you  conduct  your  hearings  and 
deliberations  throughout  this  land. 

I  am  appearing  before  you  today  to  express 
my  personal  concern  over  the  Impact  that 
the  dismantling  of  a  major  portion  of  the 
programs  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  will  have  on  thousands  of  low 
tocome  people  to  Boston  and  throughout  this 
Commonwealth . 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  on  the 
technical  and  statistical  details  of  the  OEO 
programs  that  are  betog  shut  down.  Others 
appearing  today  will  provide  that  informa- 
tion. 

I  do  not  come  here  today  as  a  Democrat  or 
a  Republican  or  as  a  critic  of  action  taken  or 
omitted  by  the  Admtolstratlon  or  Congress. 
Like  all  government  agencies,  OEO  must  be 
accountable  to  higher  governmental  author- 
ity. It  would  be  foolish  to  suggest  that  Its 
programs  have  been  an  unqualified  success, 
or  should  be  Immune  from  criticism. 

What  I  want  to  do  today  Is  to  speak  as  a 
Bishop  who  has  a  pastoral  responslbUlty  and 
a  deep.  i>ersonal  concern  for  the  poor  of  all 
denominations,  races,  cultures,  and  back- 
grounds. I  know  from  personal  experience 
both  the  difficulties  of  betog  poor  and  the 
Innate  desire  of  every  man  who  is  poor  to 
raise  himself  and  his  family  above  that  degree 
of  poverty  that  Impedes  his  development  as 
a  citizen  and  as  a  human  being  In  this  land 
of  opportunity. 

Poverty  Is  complex  and  the  steps  we  must 
take  to  eradicate  both  the  cause  and  the  ef- 
fects of  unjust,  unwanted,  and  oppressive 
poverty  would  seem  to  be  equally  complex. 
The  history  of  our  own  country  and  of  mod- 
em society  gives  ample  evidence  that  at- 
tempts to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  poor 
as  if  there  were  an  toherent  connection  be- 
tween poverty  and  Immorality  have  not  only 
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not  produced  the  desired  results  but 
Instances,  have  wrought  terrible 
upon  those  they  were  designed  to  .. 
disturbed,  In  observing  the  current 
feel  an  undercurrent  of  discontent, 
animosity,  towards  our  more  deprlvei  I 
ers  and  sisters,  arising  no  doubt,  at 
part,  from  the  astronomical  costs  1 
public  programs  to  assist  the  poor. 
I  am  painfully  aware,  from  my  own 
ence  In  attempting  to  provide  fiscal 
for  the  human  service  programs  In 
diocese,  of  the  high  cost  of  such  _ 
nevertheless  must  state  emphatically 
cannot  allow  costs  or  even  the  o 
misuse  of  our  public  generosity  to 
from  fulfilling  our  moral  and  civic 
tlons. 

What   has   Impressed   me   about 
programs  has  been  the  wide  range 
Ices  and  opportunities  available  to 
tlclpants  and.  most  of  all,  the 
Involvement  of  the  poor  In  the 

their  own  problems  that  has  c 

the  Community  Action  Programs.  It 
me  to  learn  that  so  many  of  these  p.,. 
are  being  ended  after  so  many  peopi 
Invested  themselves,  their  energy,  a: 
hope    in   the   design   and   operation 
programs. 

In  Boston  alone,  for  example,  some 
pie — most    of    them    low    income 
serve    without    compensation    on    . 
APAC  Boards.  Eight  of  the  eleven  n^ 
hood  Boards  in  this  city  will  cease  t 
tlon  within  months.  Many  of  the 
of    the    local    programs    and    of    .... 
Boston  Community  Development  w 
welfare  clients.  They  face  the  loss 
Jobs  within  six  months,  and  the  ^.^ 
a  return   to   welfare  subsistence  or 
ployment  compensation.  Think  of  the 
that   will  do  to  the  human  spirit 
morale  of   these   people   and   their 
Some    54.000    people    who    ann 
served  by  OEO  programs  will  be 
services.    These   include   elderly   ^__^  ^ 
were   being   given   hot   meals,   medlc^ 
transportation,  companionship,  consu 
and  other  simple  but  vital  services 
Boston,    Charlestown,    and   other   ne 
hoods:     young    people    in    Jamaica 
Brighton,    and    elsewhere    enrolled    1 
abuse  prevention  programs;  more  thaji 
youths  employed  for  the  summer  by 
wide  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps: 'i.. 
20.000  unemployed  people  being  offered 
seling.  placement,  and  foUow-up  se 
Neighborhood  Employment  Centers 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  progi..„ 
they  reflect  only  the  Impact  on  Bostor 
Uar  programs  In  other  cities  throughout 
Archdiocese  will  suffer.  To  whom  wll 
people  turn?  Our  economy  is  In  poor 
UnemplojTnent  in  some  low  income 
as  high  as  28%. 

Many  will  turn  to  the  Churches  and 
agencies.  We  try  our  best  through  j 
Vincent    de    Paul    conferences,    our   ™. 
Catholic   Charities,   PamUv   Counsel  in  r 
Planning  Office  for  Urban  Affairs  to 
slstance,  but  we  cannot  begin  to  „. 
needs  without  the  co-relative  efforts 
Federal  government.  Many  of  our 
ters.  and  lay  people  serve  as  volunteer 
bers  of  the  local  Boards  and  programs 
with  the  low  Income  representatives, 
been  a  healthy,  three-way  partnership 
government,  private  Institutions,  and 
citizens,  r  hate  to  see  It  end.  I  pray 
will  continue. 

Members  of  the  Committee,  I 
urge  you  to  do  all  in  your  power  to  _„..,. 
the  Congress  and  to  the  Admlnlstratlc^ 
Importance  of  continuing  programs 
vide  these  services  to  the  poor  and  to 
their  participation  in  the  design  and  delivery 
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of  such  programs.  The  hour  is  late,  the  prob- 
lems are  burdensome,  but  I  am  confldeat 
that  Americans  of  good  will,  coiu-age  and 
compassion  will  not  turn  their  baclts  on  those 
fellow  citizens  who  so  desperately  need  their 
understanding  and  support. 
Thank  you. 
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RISING  POOD  PRICES 


HON.  HAROLD  V.  FROEHLICH 


or    WISCONSIN 


tiat 


respec  tfuUy 
con  rey  to 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  2,  1973 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  instruct 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee to  conduct  a  full  and  complete 
investigation  and  study  of  all  matters  af- 
fecting, influencing,  or  relating  to  the 
cost  and  availability  of  food  to  the 
American  consumer. 

The  incredible  increases  in  retail  food 
prices  in  recent  months  have  caused  an 
uproar  in  the  supermarket  checkout  line 
and  helpless  frustration  on  the  part  of 
many  families.  Grocery  prices  went  up 
2.3  percent  in  February  of  this  year,  on 
top  of  the  2.5-percent  Increase  in  Janu- 
ary, thus  resulting  in  a  4.8-percent  in- 
crease for  the  first  2  months  of  1973 
alone. 

This  situation  is  intolerable,  and  the 
end  is  not  yet  in  sight.  It  is  also  an  ex- 
tremely complex  situation  which  I  do 
not  feel  can  adequately  be  resolved  by 
piecemeal  action.  It  cries  out  for  the  in- 
depth  consideration  and  study  proposed 
in  my  bill. 

The  President  announced  last  week 
that  he  was  imposing  a  ceiling  on  the 
price  of  beef,  lamb,  and  pork,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  halt  rising  meat  prices.  I  wel- 
come this  move,  but  It  is.  at  best,  a  tem- 
porary measure,  of  limited  benefit,  and 
It  points  up  the  need  for  comprehensive 
action  which  addresses  itself  to  the  total 
problem  and  seeks  long  range  and  far- 
reaching  permanent  solutions. 

In  the  mall.  I  have  received  from  my 
constituents,  as  well  as  in  my  personal 
contacts  with  constituents  when  I  hold 
office  hours  in  my  district,  one  constant 
plea  predominates:  '•Do  something  about 
food  prices."  Just  what  that  something  is, 
it  Is  up  to  the  Congress  to  determine.  We 
will  be  in  a  much  better  position  to  make 
this  determination,  after  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  has  looked  at 
the  total  picture,  as  it  relates  to  domestic 
production,  trade  policy,  and  present 
Federal,  State,  and  local  statutory  au- 
thority, and  has  pulled  all  of  the  facts  to- 
gether in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  way. 
Hopefully,  we  can  then  arrive  at  a 
sound  and  workable  solution  to  this 
domestic  crisis — a  solution  which  will 
take  the  myriad  aspects  and  ramifica- 
tions of  the  problem  into  consideration, 
and  a  solution  which  will  relieve  the 
American  consumer  of  the  mammoth 
food  cost  burden  he  is  now  being  forced 
to  bear. 

I  might  add  that  my  bUl  is  similar  in 
purpose  to  legislation  which  has  been  in- 


troduced by  a  niunber  of  Members  to 
create  a  Select  Committee  on  the  Cost 
and  AvaUabllity  of  Food.  I  commend 
these  Members  for  their  active  interest 
and  concern.  I  do  feel,  however,  that  the 
creation  of  a  new  committee  would  not 
be  the  most  efficient  or  effective  manner 
in  which  to  handle  this  problem.  A  new 
committee  would  require  time  to  get  or- 
ganized; it  would  require  the  hiring  of  a 
complete  staff;  it  would  lack  the  exper- 
tise and  familiarity  with  the  legislative 
process  now  enjoyed  by  the  Members  and 
employees  of  a  standing  committee;  and 
it  would  require  additional  funding.  My 
proposal  would  eliminate  these  draw- 
backs and  would,  instead,  rely  on  the  ex- 
perienced and  competent  Members  and 
employees  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee. 

In  addition,  there  would  be  no  need 
to  appropriate  additional  funds  for  this 
purpose,  a  fact  I  consider  of  prime  im- 
portance if  we  are  to  make  an  honest  ef- 
fort to  reduce  Federal  spending  and  re- 
turn to  this  country  some  semblance  of 
fiscal  sanity. 

The  text  of  my  bill  follows: 

Resolution  To  Authorize  the  CoMMrrrEE 
ON  Banking  and  Currency  To  Conduct 
AN  Investigation  and  Study  of  All  Mat- 
ters Relating  to  the  Cost  and  Availabil- 
ity OF  Food  to  the  American  Consumer 
Whereas,  retail  food  prices  have  risen  33 
percent  during  the  past  8  years  and  16  per- 
cent during  the  past  foiur  years; 

Whereas,  farm  prices  in  February  1973 
were  22  percent  higher  than  In  February 
1972: 

Whereas,  government  economists  are  now 
predicting  an  increase  In  retail  food  prices 
for  1973  in  excess  of  6.5  percent— the  largest 
annual  increase  in  22  years; 

Whereas,  Federal  regulation  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Nation's  food  marketing  sys- 
tem has  failed,  on  a  continuing  and  sys- 
tematic basis,  to  provide  consumers  with 
food  at  reasonable  prices  and  farmers  with 
a  fair  return  on  invested  capital; 

Whereas,  Government  trade  poUcles  and 
purchases  of  food  Influence  the  cost  of  food 
to  consumers; 

Whereas,  it  Is  In  the  long  range  best  In- 
terests of  both  consumers  and  farmers  for 
there  to  be  an  abundant,  wholesome  and 
reasonably-priced  food  supply;   and 

Whereas,  the  rate  of  Increase  In  retail  food 
prices  disrupts  the  fair  and  efBcient  func- 
tioning of  our  market  system  and  is  unac- 
ceptable to  and  a  hardship  on  the  American 
consumer:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by 
subcommittee,  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
conduct  a  full  and  complete  investigation 
and  study  of  all  matters  affecting,  influenc- 
ing, or  relating  to  the  cost  and  availability 
of  food  to  the  American  consumer. 
Such  Investigation  shall  Include: 

(1)  The  production,  processing,  market- 
ing, merchandising,  advertising,  labeimg 
and  retailing  of  food  products  for  sale  to 
the  American  consumer; 

(2)  The  profits,  price  spreads,  produc- 
tivity, market  structure  and  comoetitlon  In 
all  segments  of  the  food  Industry; 

(3)  The  trade  policies,  practices,  regula- 
tion, services  and  organization  of  the  Federal 
Government  and,  to  the  extent  they  affect 
interstate  commerce,  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments affecting,  influencing,  or  In  any 
manner  relating  to  the  cost  and  availability 
of  food  to  the  consumer. 
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For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution the  committee  or  subcommittee  is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within  the 
United  States,  Including  any  Commonwealth 
or  possession  thereof,  whether  the  House  is 
In  session,  htis  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to 
hold  such  hearings,  and  to  require,  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  tes- 
timony of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence,  mem- 
orandums, papers,  and  documents,  as  It 
deems  necessary;  except  that  neither  the 
committee  nor  any  subcommittee  thereof 
may  sit  while  the  House  Is  meeting  unless 
special  leave  to  sit  shall  have  been  obtained 
from  the  House.  Subpenas  may  be  issued  un- 
der the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  any  member  of  the  committee 
designated  by  him,  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  such  chairman  or  mem- 
ber. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
as  soon  as  practicable  during  the  present 
Congress  the  results  of  its  investigation  and 
study,  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  it  deems  advisable.  Any  such  report  which 
is  made  when  the  House  Is  not  In  session 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 


GRAND  JURY  REFORM  AND  THE 
FORT  WORTH  FIVE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  2,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  grand 
jury  system  is  older  than  this  country, 
but  the  recent  practices  of  the  Justice 
Department  demonstrate  that  the  grand 
jury  does  not  always  fulfill  its  original 
function  of  protecting  the  Innocent  from 
unwarranted  prosecution. 

The  case  of  the  "Fort  Worth  Five"  is 
merely  one  example  of  how  the  present 
grand  jury  process  can  be  abused.  A 
House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  Is  pres- 
ently Investigating  this  matter,  but  the 
fact  cannot  be  denied  that  almost  a  year 
ago  these  five  men  were  dragged  from 
their  homes  in  New  York  and  taken  to 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  to  testify  before  a 
grand  jury.  They  have  remained  interned 
there  ever  since.  I  feel  it  is  quite  appar- 
ent that  the  Justice  Department  Is  en- 
gaged in  a  deliberate  policy  of  harrass- 
ment  against  these  men. 

I  am  planning  on  introducing  legisla- 
tion in  the  very  near  future  that  will 
not  only  eliminate  some  of  the  real  and 
potential  abuses  of  the  grand  jury  as  it 
presently  operates  in  the  Federal  crimi- 
nal justice  system,  but  also,  in  some 
ways.  {u:tually  speed  up  the  grand  jury 
process.  It  Is  my  feeling  that  proper  leg- 
islation can  restore  to  the  grand  jury  its 
original  purpose  of  protecting  the  inno- 
cent citizen  without  removing  its  effec- 
tiveness as  a  tool  for  investigating  and 
returning  indictments. 

Unfortunately,  that  does  not  solve  the 
immediate  problem  at  hand.  The  unjus- 
tifiable conduct  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  spurred  many  people  into  ac- 
tion. The  Rockland  County  legislature. 
In  the  State  of  New  York,  recently  passed 
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a  resolution  calling  for  the  return  of  the 
"Fort  Worth  Five"  member  who  is  a  resi- 
dent of  Rockland  County.  Mathias  Reilly. 

I  would  like  to  insert  this  resolution 
into  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the  goals 
of  this  resolution  can  soon  become  a 
reality  for  all  five  men: 
Resolution  No.  264  of  1973  Memorializing 

THE  President  and  Congress  To  Effect  the 

iMMEXJiATE  Return  of  the  "Fort  Worth 

PrvE"  TO  THE  State  of  New  York  for  Trial 

Mr.  John  Murphy  offered  the  following 
resolution  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Grant 
and  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  It  Is  a  cardinal  principle  of 
American  Justice  that  those  accused  of  a 
crime  be  promptly  tried  by  a  Jury  of  their 
peers  in  the  community  In  which  they  reside, 
and 

Whereas,  It  is  vital  to  our  system  of  Amer- 
ican Justice  that  our  citizens  have  absolute 
confidence  In  its  fairness  and  Impartiality, 
and 

Whereas,  It  is  especially  critical  that  the 
application  of  American  Justice  be  always 
free  from  any  taint  of  subservience  to  the 
political  Interests  of  a  foreigfn  power,  and 

Whereas,  one  resident  of  the  County  of 
Rockland  has  been  spirited  to  a  Texas  Jail 
far  from  his  family,  friends,  and  community 
and  Is  being  held  there  without  having  been 
convicted  of  any  crime  against  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and 

Whereas,  there  Is  widespread  belief  that 
his  prolonged  and  arbitrary  Incarceration  so 
far  from  his  home  is  being  continued  in 
direct  furtherance  of  the  political  alms  of 
a  foreign  power,  and 

Whereas,  his  continued  Incarceration  un- 
der the  charges  in  which  he  is  being  held 
without  conviction  Is  a  violation  of  the  spirit 
of  American  Justice  and  is  Inherently  alien 
to  our  doctrine  of  fairness,  and 

Whereas,  his  continued  Incarceration  is  a 
violation  of  his  civil  rights  and  Is  a  direct 
threat  to  the  freedom  of  action  and  belief  of 
other  Americans  who  oppose  the  policies  of 
a  foreign  power,  now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  that  the  Legislature  of  the  Coun- 
ty of  Rockland  convey,  through  the  President 
and  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Its  deter- 
mination that  this  man  should  forthwith  be 
returned  to  our  State  and  that  he  be  speedily 
tried  on  the  charges  against  him  In  order  to 
restore  respect  for  American  Justice  and  con- 
fidence In  Its  Independence  from  foreign 
political  dictates,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  from  the  State  of  New  York. 


DOWN  SOUTH  WITH  SENATOR 
CHILES 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

of  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  2,  1973 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  Im- 
pressed, as  I  think  many  will  be,  by  an 
article  appearing  in  the  Miami  Herald 
on  February  13  about  the  work  and  the 
attitude  of  Florida's  junior  Senator,  the 
Honorable  Lawton  Chiles.  It  is  entitled 
"Down  South  With  Senator  Chiles."  It 
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makes  a  lot  of  sense.  I  submit  it  for  re- 
printing in  the  Record. 
In  Peru,  Brazil,  Argentina — Down  South 
Wfth  Sen.*tor  Chiles 
(By  Nathan  A.  Haverstock)  -\\ 

Since  coming  to  the  Senate  two  years  ago, 
Lawton  Chiles,  Florida's  Junior  senator, 
has — at  his  own  out-of-pocket  expense — 
made  two  fact-finding  trips  south  of  the 
border,  visiting  such  key  nations  as  Peru. 
Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Chile.  His  conclusions 
deserve  attention.  If  only  because  the  Con- 
gress has  so  little  Information  about  Latin 
America,  and  yet  is  called  upon  so  often  to 
take  legislative  action  affecting  that  area  and 
U.S.  relations  with  It. 

Chiles  traveled — as  he  did  on  his  now  cele- 
brated walks  across  the  state  of  Florida  that 
helped  him  win  election  to  his  ofllc€ — In 
search  of  ordinary  citizens,  people  represent- 
ing as  broad  a  spectrum  of  views  on  their 
national  problems  as  possible. 

In  an  abnormally  relaxed  mood,  the  sen- 
ator recently  expounded  his  views  on  Latin 
American  to  this  reporter,  an  audience  of 
one.  Though  It  was  obviously  a  busy  day  for 
the  42-year-old  Florldlan — he  had  to  duck 
out  for  two  votes  on  the  Senate  floor — he 
made  clear  his  feeling  that  Florida's  obvious 
Interest  In  the  area  alone  Justifies  the  time 
he  Is  devoting  to  learning  something  about 
our  hemisphere  neighbors.  As  far  as  the  rest 
of  the  Senate  Is  concerned,  it  can  only  bene- 
fit from  the  energy  and  Interest  shown  by 
Chiles  along  with  pitifully  few  others. 

"You  learn  more  by  listening  than  you  do 
by  Ulklng,"  Chiles  said  of  his  unusual  travel 
style.  "I  didn't  want  to  go  on  the  official 
embassy  circuit,  or  as  the  guest  of  my  gov- 
ernment. I  wanted  to  set  my  own  schedule." 
But  he  didn't  want  to  cause  trouble  or  em- 
barrassment, so  he  checked  out  his  plans 
with  the  foreign  ministries  of  all  countries 
visited. 

"I  found  that  they  didn't  reaUy  have  any 
objection  to  my  talking  with  anyone  I 
pleased.  Once  people  locally  are  really  con- 
vinced that  you  want  to  hear  from  all  sides 
on  questions,  so  as  to  draw  your  own  conclu- 
sions, no  one  has  any  objection  to  your  talk- 
ing to  anybody  in  sight." 

Not  speaking  Spanish  as  fiuently  as  ha 
hopes  to  some  day,  Chiles  relied  for  interpre- 
tation on  Colin  Bradford,  a  33-year-old. 
Yale-trained  Ph.D.  In  history,  who  will  be 
Joining  the  senator's  staff  in  early  March, 
specifically  to  help  Chiles  keep  up  on  Latin 
America.  Contacts  Bradford  had  developed 
five  years  ago  while  spending  a  year  studying 
economic  planning  in  Chile,  under  the  pre- 
vious administration  of  President  Eduardo 
Prel,  were  of  help  in  planning  the  Senator's 
ceisual  encounters  with  Chileans. 

Noting  that  nationalism  is  on  the  rise  In 
Latin  America,  Chiles  said  "It  Is  tremendous- 
ly Interesting  to  see  all  the  different  ways  In 
which  LAtin  American  societies  are  reorga- 
nizing themselves  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  ordinary  man." 

The  senator  said  he  knocked  heads  with 
some  of  his  Chilean  hosts  on  the  issue  of  the 
expropriation  of  American-owned  business 
assets.  He  pointed  out  to  them  that  they 
could  not  expect  this  country  to  accept  take- 
overs of  U.S.  Interests  lying  down.  His  hosts. 
In  turn,  educated  him  on  some  political  facts 
of  life  In  today's  Chile — namely,  that  no 
matter  what  party  might  be  in  power  there 
it  would  be  political  suicide  to  come  out 
against  nationalization  of  key  Industries. 

"We  need  more  consultation  with  our 
Latin  American  neighbors  on  important 
changes  of  policy."  Chiles  said,  "and  we  need 
to  carry  out  some  of  our  promises  to  them." 
Chiles  mentioned  as  one  specific  that  the 
United  States  should  grant  trade  preferences 
to  Latin  nations  "where  it  Is  in  c-r  nation- 
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al  Interest  ...  it  should  be  at  leas; 
for  us  to  grant  them  preferences 
been  for  us  to  grant  preferences  to 
anese  In  the  past." 

American    businessmen   should 
help  from  our  government,  he 
Ironical  that  Japanese  and  German 
nles  receive  much  more  government 
than  U.S.  companies,  and  yet  we  ge" 
for  government  Intervention  In 
lean  affairs."  It  would  be  better,  he 
our  government  were  Involved  at 
stage  .  .  .  encouraging  the  kinds  of 
investment  that  Latin  Americans 
fore  a  crisis  occurs  .  .   .  and  we 
anticipating  problems  in  such  areas 
ural  resource  exploitation  .  .  .  and 
be  thinking  of  how  we  can  get 
putes  resolved  through  some  form 
national  settlement." 

The  views,  voiced  by   the  Florida 
are    scarcely    novel    ones.    Indeed, 
shared  by  senators  on  both  sides  of 
Thus,  the  Latin  American  problem 
where  it  has  for  years  on  Capitol  Hll 
willingness  of  senators  other  than 
take  the  time  to  do  something  to 
acceptance — in  forms  of  legislative 
of  their  commonly  shared  views. 
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HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANIIA 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA:  IVES 

Monday.  April  2.  1973 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  n  lany  of 
my  colleagues  can  recall,  I  have  r  scently 
addressed  this  body  on  the  mattei  of  the 
administration's  housing  mora  orium. 
Although  I  was  generally  aware  of  the 
theoretical  problems  such  an  action  must 
create,  I  have  since  that  time  beeii  made 
painfully  aware  of  the  immediate  and 
concrete  impact  of  the  freeze  on  i.  num- 
ber of  very  worthwhile  projects  in  my 
area. 

It  appalls  me  that  anyone  cai  con- 
ceive of  a  policy  which  commits  people 
and  substantial  dollars  to  a  program  in 
good  faith  and  then  permits  theqi  to  be 
dropped  virtually  by  a  hangman'i  ax  as 
being  in  any  way  a  "right"  or  norrect 
national  policy.  I  can  imderstanil  that 
some  might  be  frustrated  with  certain 
such  programs,  but  I  cannot  see  I  ow  we 
can  suspend  indefinitely  such  pn  grams 
with  no  available  alternatives  to  main- 
tain this  vital  capability. 

HUD  has  offered  no  alleviation  of  the 
problems  caused  those  who,  in  all  good 
faith,  merely  tried  to  do  what  the!  •  Gov- 
ernment wanted.  I  am,  therefore,  today 
introducing  legislation  to  rescind  the 
present  moratorium.  This  is  the  least  we 
can  do  whUe  both  we  and  the  admii  listra- 
tion  evaluate  our  past  efforts  and  pre- 
pare for  future  directions  in  hjuslng 
policy.  The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  6443 

A  bill  to  assure  that  Federal  housing  assist- 
ance programs  are  carried  out  to  tie  full 
extent  authorized  by  Congress 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hi  nise  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    Stctes    of 
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America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment shall  immediately  cease  any  suspen- 
sion of  Federal  ho\islng  assistance  programs, 
or  any  withholding  of  funds  for  such  pro- 
grams, and  shall  carry  out  such  programs  In 
the  current  and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year 
to  the  full  extent  possible  pursuant  to  the 
contract  authority  or  other  funds  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  authorized  or  made 
available  by  the  Congress  for  such  programs 
in  each  such  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary,  In  carrying  out  his 
responsibilities  under  this  Act,  shall  not 
withhold  or  delay  the  approval  of  applica- 
tions for  contracts  under  the  Federal  hous- 
ing assistance  programs,  the  entry  into  con- 
tracts under  such  programs,  or  the  expendl- 
tvire  of  funds  appropriated  for  such  pro- 
grams. He  further  shall  take  no  action 
which  effectively  precludes  or  delays  the  ap- 
proval of  applications  for  contracts  for  such 
programs,  the  entry  into  contracts  for  such 
programs,  or  the  expenditure  of  funds  appro- 
priated for  such  programs. 

Sec.  3.  "Federal  housing  assistance  pro- 
grams" means  the  programs  established  un- 
der section  235  and  section  236  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  section  101  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965,  Title 
IV  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950,  and  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937. 
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FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT 


HON.  DAVID  W.  DENNIS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  2,  1973 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing is  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  my  home- 
town newspaper,  the  Richmond,  Ind., 
Palladium-Item,  which  may  give  my 
metropolitan  and  urban  colleagues  some 
food  for  thought : 

Any  Takers? 
Editor.  The  Palladium-Item: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  City  SUckerr  Ways  to  rem- 
edy your  high  food  price  dilemma. 

( 1 )  Get  rid  of  your  garbage  disposal. 

(2)  Fence  In  your  beautiful  lawn. 

(3)  Turn  your  garage  Into  a  barn. 

(4)  Need  $400  In  cash  for  your  Investment. 
Go  to  a  farm  sale,  stand  In  the  mud  all 

day  to  buy  a  pig,  one  half  dozen  hens,  one 
rooster  and  an  old  gentle  cow. 

You  have  enough  ground  In  the  average 
yard  to  feed  the  pig  and  chickens  the  neces- 
sary roughage. 

You  wlU  have  to  buy  the  following  items: 
a  small  amount  of  corn,  hay  and  a  few  min- 
erals from  the  elevator. 

Now  If  you  are  real  energetic,  you  can 
probably  get  all  the  hay  that  you  require 
by  helping  some  farmer  make  hay  at  hay- 
making time  or  extra  money  at  the  high 
hourly  rate  of  $2  per  hour. 

Also,  after  corn  harvest,  many  farmers 
would  gladly  let  you  pick  up  the  corn  that 
was  missed  In  the  field  for  your  animals. 

Now  save  all  your  high  priced  garbage 
and  dishwater  to  slop  the  hog.  Do  you  realize 
that  enough  garbage  goes  down  the  drain  to 
feed  that  pig? 

The  end  results: 

A  pig  to  butcher. 

A  calf  from  the  cow  to  butcher. 


All  the  eggs  you  need  plus  some  poultry  to 
eat. 

Contributions  to  ecology : 

Eliminates  chemical  fertilizer  for  your 
yard  because  you  have  nature's  natural  fer- 
tilizer, but  of  course  you  will  have  to  spread 
It. 

Eliminates  spray  you  buy  for  your  bushes 
because  the  chickens  take  care  of  the  bugs. 

When  you  butcher  the  hog  take  the  ex- 
cess lard  and  make  your  homemade  soap 
which  will  eliminate  the  harsh  detergents 
and  gets  yo\ir  clothes  much  whiter  and 
brighter. 

There  Is  one  big  drawback— the  hogs, 
chickens  and  the  cows  must  be  fed  and 
taken  care  of  twice  a  day,  365  days  out  of 
the  year.  Even  through  vacations  and  week- 
ends but  Just  think  of  how  much  money 
you  are  saving  by  staying  home  on  your 
vacation  to  take  care  of  your  livestock. 

Forrest  Davis. 

Rural  Route,  Lynn,  Ind. 


POSTAL  SERVICE 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  2,  1973 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  controversy.  Its 
work  is  under  scrutiny  by  Congress,  the 
media,  and  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  daily  use  the  mails. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Postal 
Service  in  recent  years  has  had  more 
than  its  share  of  problems  and  that  the 
caliber  of  service  has  been  subject  to 
justified  criticism.  Congress'  decision  to 
make  the  Postal  Service  a  quasi-inde- 
pendent organization  was  aimed  at  cor- 
recting many  of  the  problems  wliich 
made  the  old  Department  little  more 
than  a  moribund  Institution. 

Postmaster  General  Klassen  Is  doing 
a  good  job  of  turning  the  Postal  Service 
around.  While  service  can  still  be  faulted, 
I  have  observed  real  progress.  Consider-, 
ing  the  massive  nature  of  the  system  re- 
quired to  provide  postal  service  to  more 
than  200  million  Americans,  I  think  we 
need  to  recognize  not  only  the  Postal 
Service's  problems  but  its  achievements 
as  well. 

The  following  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Oshkosh  Daily  Northwestern  by  the 
postmaster  of  the  U.S.  Post'  OflSce  in 
Oshkosh,  Wis.,  is  one  which  I  feel  de- 
serves attention: 

[Prom  the  Oshkosh  (Wis.)  DaUy 

Northwestern,  Mar.  10,  1973] 

Postal  Service  Trying  To  Modernize 

(By  C.  W.  Spalding,  Postmaster,  U.S.  Post 

Office,  Oshkosh,  Wis.) 
(Note. — The  U.S.  Postal  Service  has  been 
receiving  a  great  deal  of  notice  lately,  notably 
as  the  subject  of  an  Investigation  by  a  Senate 
committee.  An  editorial  earlier  this  week  drew 
the  following  article  In  reply  from  Oshkosh 
Postmaster  C.  W.  Spalding.) 

Reference  Is  made  to  the  editorial  entitled, 
"Some  Government  Costs  Can  Be  Cut,"  which 
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appeared  In  the  Tuesday,  March  6,  1973, 
Issue  of  the  Oshkosh  Dally  Northwestern. 
4  In  this  statement,  you  would  like  the  pub- 
lic to  believe  that  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  Is 
operating  inefficiently.  Is  over  priced  and 
forces  customers  to  use  their  services  because 
of  the  "monopoly  on  first  class  mall." 

As  for  the  "woes  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service" 
which  you  stated  were  caused  by  employee 
benefits,  let  me  state  that  today  the  benefits 
paid  to  government  employees  do  not  far 
exceed  those  paid  In  private  Industry.  We  are 
tied  Into  a  very  fine  retirement  plan,  but 
this  plan  Is  largely  financed  by  a  seven  per 
cent  deduction  from  the  base  salary  of  the 
employee. 

Vacations  In  the  private  sector  are  very 
close  to,  and  In  some  Instances  exceed  the 
length  of  those  earned  by  government  em- 
ployees. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  our  competition. 
United  Parcel  Service  provides  a  very  fine 
service  to  its  customers.  They  do  not,  how- 
ever, offer  their  services  to  each  and  every 
person  who  wants  to  mall  a  parcel.  It  Is  very 
probable  that  If  they  reach  the  point  whereby 
they  are  required  to  accept  any  Item  that  any 
Individual  wishes  to  send  anywhere,  they 
would  then  inherit  the  same  problems  faced 
by  the  postal  service. 

As  long  as  they  can  remain  selective  In 
regards  to  their  clientele,  they  should  be  able 
to  provide  their  services  at  the  present  stand- 
ard. Who  can  predict  what  will  happen  if  the 
conditions  change? 

The  law  does  provide  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice with  a  monopoly  on  the  delivery  of  first 
class  mall.  This  ^oes  not  and  never  has  pre- 
vented any  company  from  handling  Its  own. 
Intra  company  messages  or  billing  service. 

It  seems  plausible  to  believe  that  if  private 
business  had  found  it  less  expensive  and 
more  efficient  to  provide  their  own  delivery 
service.  It  would  have  done  so.  The  trend  up 
to  this  point  has  been  In  the  other  direction. 

The  Independent  Postal  Service  has  estab- 
lished "local"  branches  In  several  large  cities 
In  the  country,  and  has  tendered  a  possibility 
of  delivering  local  letters  for  five  cents.  This 
is  however,  a  strictly  local  operation  and  does 
hot  make  allowances  for  the  vast  transporta- 
tion network  which  must  be  maintained  to 
move  the  mall  across  our  nation  and  around 
the  world.  Admittedly,  for  the  postal  service 
this  Is  accomplished  by  contracts  with  pri- 
vate business  enterprises.  If  IPSA  were  to  go 
Into  nationwide  distribution,  they  too  would 
have  to  establish  a  transportation  network. 

A  review  of  postage  rates  over  the  past 
,  quarter  century  shows  that  postage  rates  on 
first  class  mall  Increased  from  two  cents  an 
ounce  to  the  present  eight  cents.  In  the  same 
period  all  other  living  costs  have  risen  by  at 
least  the  same  rate.  The  cost  of  the  Oshkosh 
Dally  Northwestern  during  this  period  has 
risen  from  two  cents  a  copy  to  the  present 
16  cents  a  copy — double  the  rate  of  Increase 
over  the  first  class  postage  rate ! 

The  new  U.S.  Postal  Service  Is  In  the  proc- 
ess of  modernizing  facilities,  equipment  and 
work  methods.  This  however,  cannot  be  ac- 
complished overnight  In  an  operation  as 
widespread  and  complex  as  this  new  corpora- 
tion. 

Over  the  past  years  while  private  industry 
was  changing  their  operating  policies,  no 
money  was  available  to  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment for  Improvements  in  operation. 
We  struggled  along  using  the  same  methods 
and  techniques  established  by  Ben  Frank- 
lin. 

Today  we  are  in  the  throes  of  a  change  in 
management  policies,  and  improved  tech- 
niques to  provide  for  more  effective  use  of 
our  facilities  and  manpower. 

We  can  only  request  that  our  customers 
consisting  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
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the  nation,  bear  with  us  during  this  period  of 
conversion. 


WASHINGTON  SEMINAR 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  2,  1973 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  teacher  and 
constituent  of  mine,  Mr.  John  W. 
Eyster,  recently  came  to  Washington 
with  seven  of  his  students  to  take  part 
in  a  Washington  seminar  of  their  own 
planning. 

The  project  began  with  the  Janesville, 
Wis.  students  and  their  teachers  mak- 
ing intense  preparations  for  the  visit. 
Once  in  Washington,  the  group  exper- 
ienced numerous  facets  of  Washington 
life. 

They  had  Interviews  with  members  of 
both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches.  They  viewed  the  operations  of 
the  Voice  of  America  and  prepared  a  tape 
for  broadcast.  They  met  with  depart- 
ment officials  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
other  agencies.  Prepared  with  specific 
topics  and  areas  of  interest,  the  group 
brought  their  questions  to  the  top  law- 
makers and  law-enforcement  agencies 
in  our  country. 

I  am  certain  that  this  direct  con- 
tact with  Government  officials  has 
given  these  students  a  much  keener  in- 
sight and  a  much  greater  understanding 
of  the  complexities  of  Government. 

I  hope  this  experience  has  given  them 
a  much  greater  appreciation  for  what 
Government  can  and  is  doing  for  them. 
I  further  hope  that  this  trip  will  have  in- 
stilled in  them  the  desire  to  be  active 
and  productive  citizens  within  their  own 
communities. 

Hopefully,  future  groups  will  be  able 
to  make  this  important  trip  so  that  more 
citizens  can  study  first-hand  the  inner 
workings  of  our  governmental  system. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEN.  LEWIS  B.  HER- 
SHEY— A  GREAT  AMERICAN  RE- 
TIRES FROM  PUBLIC  SERVICE 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  2,  1973 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  who  served  our 
Nation  faithfully  and  ably  as  Director 
of  the  Selective  Service  System  for  more 
than  30  years,  is  retiring  from  public 
service. 

General  Hershey  brought  a  special 
competence  and  compassion  to  a  thank- 
less job — the  supervision  of  the  drafting 
of  millions  of  young  Americans  in  World 
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War  II,  the  Korean  war,  and  the  Vietnam 
war. 

He  is  dedicated  and  devoted  to  the  na- 
tional interest  and  he  accepted  criticism 
philosophically  and  without  rancor — he 
had  a  job  to  do  and  he  did  It. 

General  Hershey  appeared  regularly 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing, 
Space,  Science,  and  Veterans  Appropria- 
tions during  the  time  I  was  honored  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  this  subcommittee, 
and  he  acquitted  himself  with  distinction 
and  devotion  to  the  public  interest.  He 
was  imfailingly  responsive,  courteous, 
and  cooperative  in  his  relationships  with 
our  committee. 

The  Nation  owes  General  Hershey  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  outstand- 
ing record  of  public  service  and  I  am 
sure  we  aU  wish  him  the  very  best  of 
good  luck  and  success  as  he  begins  his 
richly  deserved  retirement. 


HOUSE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
CRIME 


HON.  DAVID  E.  SATTERFIELD  III 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  2,  1973 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Nation  is  indebted  to  Chairman  Claude 
Pepper  and  to  the  members  and  staflf  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Crime 
which  has  done  much  to  dramatize  the 
scope  of  criminal  activity  in  this  country. 

An  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Richmond  News-Leader  on  March  20 
contained  well-deserved  observations 
about  the  effect  of  the  work  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Death  of  a  CoMMrrrEE 

On  June  30,  the  House's  Select  Commit- 
tee in  Crime  will  go  out  of  business.  It  Isn't 
that  no  more  crime  exists  to  investigate  but « 
rather  that  a  majority  of  the  House  believed  » 
that  the  select  committee's  functions  overlap 
the  territories  of  other  conamlttees. 

That's  a  pity,  because  the  committee  has 
done  a  good  Job.  It  was  established  four 
years  ago  when  a  concensus  in  the  House 
agreed  that  Congressman  Emanual  Seller's 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary  vras  neglecting 
the  problem  of  crime.  Florida's  Claude  Pep- 
per became  chairman:  five  Democrats  and 
five  Republicans  completed  the  committee 
As  a  select  committee,  the  Pepper  Commit- 
tee could  Investigate  crime  and  issue  re- 
ports  of  Its  findings,  but  it  could  not  initiate 
legislation,  and  its  "select"  status  meant  that 
It  was  only  temporary. 

The  committee  tackled  its  task  with  gusto. 
It  scheduled  hearings  in  a  number  of  cities] 
including  Boston,  New  York,  San  Francisco, 
Omaha,  and  Columbia.  Its  hearings  focused 
on  drug  abuse,  gambling,  and  organized 
crime's  links  with  professional  sports.  It 
found  that  at  least  one-third  of  ampheta- 
mines manufactured  annually  were  winding 
up  in  a  lucrative  black  market.  Its  reports 
on  Juvenile  crime  offer  an  authoritative  sum- 
mary of  that  problem.  It  examined  drug 
abuse  in  the  schools. 

Although  the  committee  produced  no  leg- 
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Islatlon  directly,  It  was 
directly   Influencing  some 
at  reducing  drug  abuse.  It  f ouni  I 
Itable  market  had  been 
paraphernalia,   leading   34 


resporslble  for  in- 

meisures   aimed 

that  a  prof- 

establlslied  for  heroin 

Stares   to   adopt 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

laws  prohibiting  the  manufacture  or  sale 
of  this  paraphernalia.  Above  all,  the  com- 
mittee's activities  dramatized  the  scope  of 
the  crime  problem,  bringing  many  aspects 
of  crime  Into  sharper  focus.  But  now  It  will 
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disband,  leaving  the  investigation  of  crime 
to  other  House  committees.  The  House 
would  be  foolish  to  accept  a  lesser  perform- 
ance from  these  other  committees  than  the 
Pepper  Committee  successfiilly  gave. 


RESOLUTION    CHART 


100       MILLIMETERS 


INSTRUCTIONS  Resolution  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  by  a  particular 
film  under  specified  conditions.  Numerals  in  chart  indicate  the  number  of  lines  per  millimeter  in  adjacent 
"T-shaped"   groupings. 

In  microfilming,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  reduction  ratio  and  multiply  the  number  of  lines  in  the 
chart  by  this  value  to  find  the  number  of  lines  recorded  by  the  film.  As  an  aid  in  determining  the  reduction 
ratio,  the  line  above  is  100  millimeters  in  length.  Measuring  this  line  in  the  film  image  and  dividing  the  length 
into    100    gives    the   reduction    ratio.      Example:    the   line  is   20  mm.  long  in   the  film  image,  and   100    20   i=    S. 

Examine  "T-shaped"  line  groupings  in  the  film  with  microscope,  and  note  the  number  adjacent  to  finest 
lines  recorded  sharply  and  distinctlv.  Multiply  this  number  by  the  reduction  factor  to  obtain  resolving  power 
►in  lines  per  millimeter.  Example:  7.9  group  of .  lines  is  clearly  recorded  while  lines  in  the  10.0  group  are 
not  distinctly  separated.  Reduction  ratio  is  5,  and  7.9  x  5  -z  3  9.5  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  satisfacto- 
rily. 10.0  X  S  —  SO  lines  per  millimeter  which  are  not  recorded  satisfactorily.  Under  the  particular  condi- 
tions,  maximum   resolution   is   between    39. S    and    50  lines   per  millimeter. 

Resolution,  as  measured  on  the  him,  is  a  test  of  the  entire  photographic  system,  including  lens,  exposure, 
processing,  and  other  factors.  These  rarely  utilize  maximum  resolution  of  the  film.  Vibrations  during 
exposure,  lack  of  critical   focus,  and  exposures  yielding   very  dense  negatives  are  to  be  avoided. 


